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United  States 
oj  America 


Congressional  Record 

PROCEEDINGS   AND   DEBATES   OF   THE  IQl  ^^   CONGRESS,   FIRST   SESSION 


SENATE— ruesrfa^^  May  9,  1989 


The  Senate  met  at  11  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Byrd]. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Today's  prayer  will  be  offered  by  guest 
chaplain.  Dr.  James  F.  Eaves,  South- 
western Baptist  Theological  Seminary, 
Fort  Worth,  TX. 


(Legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  January  3,  1989) 

THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  proceedings  be  approved  to 
date. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PRAYER 

Let  us  pray: 

Almighty  God,  who  has  preserved 
and  blessed  us  as  a  nation,  we  in  this 
Senate  Chamber  today  acknowledge 
that  You  are  the  only  true  and  eternal 
God.  This  great  Nation  stands  in  free- 
dom and  strength  because  of  Your 
guidance  and  grace. 

As  we  approach  this  Sunday  set 
aside  by  this  Nation  as  Mother's  Day, 
we  give  You  thanks  for  our  mothers 
and  fathers.  We  humbly  acknowledge 
the  urgent  need  for  the  renewal  of 
family  life  that  will  produce  future 
citizens,  strong  in  character  and  integ- 
rity. O  Father,  bless  we  pray  our 
American  homes. 

As  these  Senators  who  are  public 
servants  and  leaders  of  this  Nation 
face  many  complex  problems  demand- 
ing solutions,  we  pray  that  You  would 
give  them  divine  wisdom  and  guidance. 
Strengthen  them  in  their  personal  and 
public  lives. 

We  ask  that  You  grant  grace  and  pa- 
tience to  their  families  as  they  make 
many  sacrifices  so  these  Senators  may 
serve  well. 

O  God,  unite  our  hearts  to  obey  You 
in  all  our  actions  and  attitudes,  and  to 
live  each  day  in  thanksgiving  for  Your 
many  blessings. 

In  the  name  of  the  Lord  of  Lords. 
Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 
Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning,  following  the  time  for  the 
two  leaders,  there  will  be  a  period  for 
morning  business  not  to  extend 
beyond  12:30  p.m.,  with  Senators  per- 
mitted to  speak  therein  for  up  to  5 
minutes  each.  The  Senate  will  stand  in 
recess  between  the  hours  of  12:30  p.m. 
and  2:15  p.m.  in  order  to  accommodate 
the  party  conference  luncheons. 

For  the  information  of  my  col- 
leagues, there  will  be  no  rollcaU  votes 
today. 


THE  GREENHOUSE  EFFECT 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday, a  scientist  from  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion provided  written  testimony  to  a 
Senate  committee  that  had  been  sub- 
stantively altered  by  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget. 

Last  week,  the  administration  re- 
fused to  support  an  international  con- 
vention on  atmospheric  pollution.  The 
United  States  is  now  the  only  major 
Western  nation  to  not  endorse  such  a 
convention.  Twenty-two  nations  pub- 
licly stated  their  support  for  such  a 
convention  last  March. 

Last  year,  during  the  campaign,  then 
Vice  President  Bush  said  that  he 
would  "combat  the  greenhouse  effect 
with  the  White  House  effect." 

Unfortunately,  the  White  House 
effect  to  date  is  to  prevent  the  United 
States  from  regaining  its  position  as  a 
world  leader  on  environmental  issues. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the 
Envirorunental  Protection  Agency  or 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
will  be  in  charge  of  environmental 
policy  in  this  administration. 


The  evidence  on  global  warming  is 
strong,  and  getting  stronger.  We  face 
the  prospect  of  an  unprecedented  rate 
of  global  warming  that  could  alter  the 
entire  global  climate  system. 

Dr.  Hansen  of  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration  testi- 
fied yesterday  that  he  believes  the 
greenhouse  effect  is  accelerating, 
giving  us  less  time  to  respond  to  this 
problem.  Meanwhile,  the  administra- 
tion debates  whether  to  support  a  con- 
vention to  do  something  about  the 
problem. 

Dr.  Hansen  also  tried  to  include  in 
his  testimony  his  belief  that  more  fre- 
quent droughts  are  part  of  the  pattern 
one  would  expect  with  the  greenhouse 
effect.  OMB  did  not  approve  of  Dr. 
Hansen's  conclusion  and  changed  his 
written  testimony  to  make  this  conclu- 
sion appear  less  certain.  Government 
by  censorship  is  unwise.  Ignoring  or 
avoiding  the  truth  will  produce  poli- 
cies that  are  unsound  based  on  inaccu- 
rate or  incomplete  information.  The 
administration's  censorship  is  as  self- 
defeating  as  it  is  wrong. 

The  United  States  should  be  leading, 
not  trailing,  the  effort  to  convene  an 
international  conference  on  atmos- 
pheric pollution.  I  urge  the  President 
to  take  control  of  the  environmental 
policies  of  his  administration,  to  assert 
his  personal  and  our  national  leader- 
ship in  meeting  this  global  threat.. 


FINANCIAL  DISCLOSURE 
REPORTS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  fi- 
nancial disclosure  reports  required  by 
the  Ethics  in  Government  Act  of  1978 
and  Senate  rule  34  must  be  filed  no 
later  than  close  of  business  on 
Monday.  May  15,  1989.  The  reports 
must  be  filed  with  the  Senate  Office 
of  Public  Records,  232  Hart  Building, 
Washington.  DC  20510.  The  Public 
Records  Office  will  be  open  from  8 
a.m.  until  6  p.m.  to  accept  these  fil- 
ings. Written  acknowledgment  will  be 
provided  automatically  for  Senator^' 
reports,  and  upon  request  for  staff 
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members.  Any  written  request  for  an 
extension  should  be  directed  to  the 
Select  Committee  on  Ethics.  220  Hart 
Building.  Washington.  DC  20510. 

All  Senators'  reports  will  be  made 
available  simultaneously  on  Friday, 
May  19.  Advance  written  requests  for 
copies  of  these  reports  are  now  being 
accepted  by  the  Public  Records  Office. 
Any  questions  regarding  the  availabil- 
ity of  reports  or  their  purchase  should 
be  directed  to  that  Office.  224-0322. 
Questions  regarding  interpretation  of 
the  Ethics  in  Government  Act  of  1978 
should  be  directed  to  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Ethics,  224-2981. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  leader  time  and  yield  now  to 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader. 


RECOGNITION  OP  THE 
REPUBUCAN  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Republican  leader  is  recognized  under 
the  standing  order. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  yield  5  minutes  of  my  time  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Stevens].  He  will  be  here  at  a 
later  time  this  morning. 

Mr.  President,  I  imderstand  there 
will  be  no  votes  today,  is  that  correct. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  That  is  right;  the 
Senator  is  correct. 


UMI 


THE  SCHEDULE 

Mr.  DOLE.  Did  the  Senator  go  over 
the  schedule  for  the  remainder  of  the 
week?  

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  did  not  in  my 
opening  remarks,  but  I  will  in  response 
to  the  Senator's  question  and  for  the 
benefit  of  Senators. 

As  you  know,  the  FSX  transaction 
will  be  before  two  Senate  committees 
today  and  tomorrow.  We  hope  to  have 
that  ready  for  action  on  the  floor  on 
Thursday.  That  will,  I  think,  involve 
substantial  debate  when  it  does  come 
to  the  floor. 

In  addition,  I  have  been  advised  by 
the  House  leadership  that  the  next 
impeachment  proceedings,  that  involv- 
ing Judge  Nixon,  should  be  available 
for  presentation  to  the  Senate  perhaps 
also  on  Thursday.  If  that  is  the  case, 
then  we  will  have  the  presentation 
and.  if  the  distinguished  Republican 
leader  is  ready,  the  announcement  of 
the  committee  to  receive  evidence  in 
the  case.  I  think  it  is  important  that 
that  committee  begin  its  proceedings 
promptly. 

There  may  be  other  action.  The 
House,  as  you  know,  has  announced  its 
intention  to  take  up  the  conference 
report  on  the  minimum  wage  on 
Thursday.  Depending  upon  the  timing 
of  that,  we  may  or  may  not  take  that 
up  this  week. 

Finally,  the  House  will  act  sometime 
later  this  week.  hopefuUy,  on  the  sup- 
plemental appropriations  bill,  which 


we  will  take  up  as  soon  as  they  com- 
plete action.  In  all  likelihood,  we  will 
not  be  ready  for  action  on  that  until 
next  week. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  assume  we 
will  have  a  number  of  votes,  probably 
on  Thursday.  Maybe  even  on  Friday,  if 
necessary? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Yes,  depending  on 
how  long  it  takes  to  deal  with  the  FSX 
issue. 


PANAMA 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
only  say  we  are  still  awaiting  the  out- 
come of  the  vote  count  in  Panama.  I 
think  we  know  the  outcome  of  the 
election.  We  just  have  not  been  told 
the  outcome  of  the  vote  count. 

President  Carter  has  indicated  that 
Noriega  has  stolen  the  election.  I 
think  Democratic  and  Republican  Sen- 
ators who  have  been  there  as  observ- 
ers have  reached  the  same  conclusion. 
About  what  we  can  do  about  it,  I  think 
perhaps  there  are  some  options.  But 
primarily  it  rests  with  the  Panamani- 
an people. 

Perhaps  they  can  take  a  look  at  the 
Philippine  experience,  as  they  make 
efforts  to  oust  Noriega  from  power. 

In  this  country  we  can  continue  to 
look  at  sanctions.  Sometimes  they  are 
not  effective.  I  presume  we  can  review 
the  Panama  Canal  Treaty  to  mtUce 
sure  American  interests  are  protected. 
Some  of  my  colleagues  would  go  as  far 
as  abrogating  that  treaty,  even  now. 

But,  in  any  event  this  does  not  bode 
well  for  what  many  of  us  hoped  last 
week  when  we  agreed  to  the  bipartisan 
resolution,  that  there  be,  free  and  fair 
elections  in  Panama.  I  hope  it  is  not  a 
precedent  for  what  we  may  expect  in 
Nicaragua  next  February.  But  I  do  be- 
lieve if  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  Panamanian  people— if  the  vote 
was  3  to  1,  according  to  exit  polls- 
then  there  may  be  enough  people 
power  in  that  country  to  resolve  the 
problem  themselves. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Both  leaders  reserve  the  remainder  of 
their  time. 

Under  the  order  there  will  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  morning 
business.  Senators  will  be  permitted  to 
speak  for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes 
each. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Reid]  is  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  5  minutes. 


warming.  Global  warming,  according 
to  most  scientists,  is  here.  The  ques- 
tion is,  what  are  we  going  to  do  about 
it? 


GLOBAL  WARMING 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President,  I,  first  of 
all,  would  like  to  join  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  in  his  call  for 
an  international  convention  on  global 


NEVADA'S  FIRST  U.S.  SENATE 
PRODUCTIVITY  AWARDS 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
times  when  even  our  great  system  of 
private  enterprise  requires  public  rec- 
ognition. 

We  are  in  an  era  filled  with  dire  pre- 
dictions and  glimi  perspectives  of 
American's  faltering  productivity  and 
loss  of  competitiveness. 

But  just  as  gold  is  being  discovered 
in  the  hills  of  my  State  of  Nevada,  so 
can  we  uncover  the  riches  of  extraor- 
dinary performance,  if  we  look,  in 
business  and  industry. 

A  short  time  ago,  I  was  joined  by  my 
distinguished  colleague.  Senator  Rich- 
ard Bryan,  in  presenting  Nevada's 
first  U.S.  Senate  Productivity  Awards. 

These  awards  are  designed  to  recog- 
nize organizations  that  enhance  per- 
formance, productivity,  and  prosperi- 
ty. 

Quality  improvement,  strong  man- 
agement, and  responsiveness  are 
things  for  which  all  organizations 
should  strive. 

But  many  companies  pursue  quick 
profits  at  the  expense  of  long-term  in- 
vestments. 

If  our  successes  are  not  permanent, 
we  have  not  made  progress. 

The  U.S.  Senate  Productivity 
Awards  give  businesses  an  opportimity 
to  assess  their  performance  and  evalu- 
ate their  progress. 

Although  the  U.S.  Senate  Productiv- 
ity Awards  were  established  in  1982, 
this  is  the  first  year  that  Nevada  has 
participated  in  the  program. 

The  time  is  ripe.  These  awards  can 
help  revitalize  the  business  communi- 
ty, and  inject  some  idealism  into  our 
outlook  for  the  future. 

The  award  selection  process  is  some- 
thing of  a  proverbial  "search  for  excel- 
lence." 

Nevada's  Senate  Productivity 
Awards  were  presented  to  one  organi- 
zation in  each  of  four  categories:  re- 
sorts and  travel;  manufacturing;  serv- 
ices; and  finally.  Government  agencies. 

It  may  seem  novel  that  we  included 
Government  agencies,  but  they  have 
the  same  imperative  to  excel  that  pri- 
vate industry  has  to  excel. 

When  OMB  Director  Richard 
Darman  served  as  Deputy  Treasury 
Secretary  in  1986,  he  accused  corpora- 
tions of  being  too  much  like  Govern- 
ment bureaucracies— bloated,  ineffi- 
cient, and  unimaginative. 

Government  agencies  should  be  en- 
couraged to  achieve  the  same  high 
standards  of  business.  Likewise,  busi- 
ness can  learn  something  from  Gov- 
ernment. 
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All  Productivity  Award  winners- 
public  and  private— demonstrate  a 
strong  commitment  to  the  future. 
They  are:  International  Game  Tech- 
nology, Fitzgerald's  Casino  and  Hotel, 
Citibank  of  Las  Vegas,  and  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Reclamation.  Nevada  divi- 
sion. These  organizations  received  rec- 
ognition for  their  foresight  in  an  in- 
vestment in  people  and  resources. 

By  the  year  2000— only  11  years 
from  now— sm  estimated  21  million 
more  people  will  have  entered  our 
country's  work  force. 

An  investment  in  worker  training 
and  retraining  will  be  vital. 

As  our  labor  pool  grows,  the  prob- 
lems borne  from  inadequate  education 
and  illiteracy  will  have  a  tremendous 
impact  on  American  industry's  capa- 
bUities. 

Already,  we  hear  disturbing  reports 
of  companies  not  able  to  hire  the 
people  they  need,  because  the  majori- 
ty of  applicants  have  insufficient  skills. 
Productivity  may  require  an  invest- 
ment such  as  that  made  by  General 
Motors,  which  opened  a  new  truck 
plant  in  Port  Wayne,  IN,  in  1986. 

The  company  put  3,000  workers 
through  a  total  of  1.9  million  hours  of 
training.  That  is  an  investment  of 
more  than  633  hours  of  training  per 
worker. 

Today,  I  applaud  the  Nevada  recipi- 
ents of  the  Senate  Productivity 
Awards. 

Their  accomplishments  remind  us 
that  we  must  keep  a  long-term  per- 
spective. We  must  invest  in  human  re- 
sources. As  stated  in  a  recent  Business 
Week  headline,  "It's  time  to  put  our 
money  where  our  future  is." 
I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hat- 
field] is  recognized. 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Hatfield  per- 
taining to  the  introduction  of  legisla- 
tion are  located  in  today's  Record 
under  "Statements  on  Introduced  Bills 
and  Joint  Resolutions.") 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
could  I  inquire  as  to  how  much  time  I 
have  left? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  has  1  minute  remaining  under 
the  morning  business  time  and   1% 
minutes  under  the  majority  leader's 
time;  a  total  of  2  minutes  and  30  sec- 
onds. 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Hatfield  per- 
taining to  the  introduction  of  legisla- 
tion  are  located   in   today's   Record 
under  "Statements  on  Introduced  Bills 
and  Joint  Resolutions.") 
Mr.  GORTON  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
junior  Senator  from  Washingrton  [Mr. 
Gorton]    is    recognized    for    not    to 
exceed  5  minutes. 
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FSX  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  entire  course  of  my  campaign,  last 
year,  no  constituent  or  reporter  ever 
posed  a  single  question  to  me  about 
the  FSX. 

Beginning  in  December,  however,  so 
rapid  was  the  emergence  of  the  FSX 
as  a  political  issue  that  it  was  the  sub- 
ject of  a  debate  among  Republican 
Senators  at  an  informal  weekly  limch- 
eon  on  each  of  the  first  6  weeks  during 
which  the  Senate  was  in  session.  Sub- 
sequently on  my  trip  home  to  the 
State  of  Washington  for  the  Senate's 
Easter  recess,  the  FSX  was  brought  up 
more  frequently  by  audiences  from 
one  comer  of  the  State  of  Washington 
to  another  than  was  any  other  single 
subject,  including  the  budget  deficit. 

Upon  reflection,  the  controversy 
over  the  FSX  relates  not  only  to  that 
specific  fighter  aircraft,  but  to  grave 
American  apprehensions  about  our 
entire  trade  and  economic  relationship 
with  the  Japanese. 

After  diligent  and  careful  study,  I 
have  decided  to  support  the  Bush  ad- 
ministration's revised  agreement  with 
the  Government  of  Japan  with  respect 
to  the  FSX. 

Together  with  every  other  member 
of  this  body,  I  would  greatly  have  pre- 
ferred that  the  Japanese  Government 
help  ease  our  trade  imbsdance  simply 
by  purchasing  F-16's  from  General 
Dynamics.  As  must  be  the  case  with 
almost  every  other  member  of  this 
body,  however,  I  am  aware  that  that 
simply  is  not  an  option.  For  reasons 
which  are  relatively  easy  to  under- 
stand, the  Japanese  prefer  to  develop 
and  build  their  own  fighter  aircraft. 
We  are  faced  only  with  the  alterna- 
tives of  participating  as  per  the 
present  agreement  of  causing  the  Jap- 
anese to  go  it  alone,  or  perhaps  caus- 
ing the  Japanese  to  build  the  aircraft 
in  cooperation  with  the  French.  The 
agreement,  with  the  Japanese  as  modi- 
fied by  the  Bush  administration,  gives 
us  a  40-percent  share  in  both  develop- 
ment and  construction  contracts,  helps 
the  Japanese  with  some  technology 
which  seems  to  me  not  to  be  crucial  to 
us,  protects  adequately  other  Ameri- 
can technology,  and  allows  for  a  trans- 
fer back  to  the  United  States  of  what- 
ever technology  is  develoi>ed  through 
the  FSX  project. 

Thus,  taken  in  isolation,  the  agree- 
ment is  a  good  one  and  should  be  ap- 
proved. I  hope  that  the  leadership  of 
this  body  brings  the  subject  up 
promptly  and  allows  all  Members  to 
vote  on  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  I  said  earlier, 
concern  about  the  FSX  contract  in  the 
United  States  seems  to  me  only  partly 
to  be  directed  at  the  production  of  a 
fighter  aircraft,  no  matter  how  ad- 
vanced. The  debate  also  speaks  to  the 
overall  economic  and  trade  relation- 
ship between  the  United  States  and 
Japan.  While  our  trade  deficit  with 


Japan  declined  to  about  $55  billion  in 
1988,  it  seems  to  be  on  the  rise  once 
again.  A  bilateral  deficit  of  this  magni- 
tude is  not  healthy  for  either  country, 
and  is  simply  not  supportable  by  the 
United  States  over  any  extended 
period  of  time.  While  only  a  portion  of 
it  is  due  to  Japanese  trade  barriers 
against  American  goods  and  services, 
that  deficit  must  be  reduced  substan- 
tially, whether  it  is  the  result  of  Japa- 
nese trade  barriers  or  proceeds  from 
some  other  cause. 

Last  year,  after  many  months  of 
debate,  the  Congress  enacted  the  Om- 
nibus Trade  and  Competitiveness  Act 
of  1988.  The  new  act  gives  the  Bush 
administration  something  known  as 
Super  301,  which  requires  the  U.S. 
Trade  Representative  to  identify  and 
seek  to  eliminate  key  imfair  trade 
practices  by  major  U.S.  trade  partners 
through  negotiations.  If  a  trade  part- 
ner does  not  eliminate  those  practices 
over  a  specified  length  of  time,  it  will 
face  possible  U.S.  retaliation. 

Last  year,  the  United  States  trade 
deficit  with  Japan  comprised  40  per- 
cent of  our  total  trade  deficit  of  $137 
billion.  U.S.  Trade  Representative 
Carla  Hills  recently  released  a  report 
documenting  foreign  trade  barriers  to 
U.S.  exports.  Not  surprisingly,  the 
report  found  that  the  country  that 
has  the  largest  trade  surplus  with  the 
United  States  was  Japan.  The  report 
cited  trade  barriers  in  Japan  to  United 
States  exports  in  the  fields  of  telecom- 
munications, construction,  agricultural 
products,  supercomputers,  optical 
fibers,  and  aluminum.  The  USTR  has 
just  begim  to  take  some  action  with 
respect  to  those  telecommimications 
barriers. 

Japan  Is  one  of  our  Nation's  most 
important  allies  and  is  a  valued  friend 
in  the  world  community.  Many  busi- 
nesses in  my  own  State  of  Washington 
have  formed  successful  trading  rela- 
tionships with  Japan.  Nevertheless,  a 
combination  of  very  real  trade  bar- 
riers, combined  with  the  overall  ad- 
verse impacts  of  such  a  huge  bilateral 
deficit  require  decisive  action  on  the 
part  of  both  the  United  States  and 
Japan,  in  order  to  preserve  the  con- 
structive relationships  both  in  the 
field  of  economics  and  defense  that 
have  marked  our  relationship  since 
the  end  of  World  War  II.  It  is  clear 
that  Japan  should  be  designated  as  a 
"Super  301"  country  by  the  end  of  this 
month  and  I  strongly  urge  the  admin- 
istration to  enter  such  a  finding. 

In  spite  of  the  current  political  crisis 
in  Japan,  I  sincerely  hope  that  during 
the  course  of  the  next  12  to  18  months 
the  Japanese  will  negotiate  a  sharp  re- 
duction in  their  trade  surplus  with  the 
United  States  and  will  remove  the 
trade  barriers  identified  by  Mrs.  Hills. 
I  must  say,  in  this  connection,  that  I 
am  far  more  interested  in  the  bottom 
line,  the  dollar  amoimt  of  our  trade 
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deficit— than  I  am  in  specific  items,  or 
commodities  and  specific  trade  bar- 
riers, and  I  hope  that  the  USTR  will 
keep  in  mind  that  it  Ls  the  bottom  line 
with  which  Americans  are  concerned. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
that  the  constructive  negotiation  of  an 
agreement  with  respect  to  the  PSX 
will  set  the  stage  for  far  broader  trade 
negotiations  designed  dramatically 
and  quickly  to  reduce  our  trade  deficit 
with  Japan.  A  failure  to  achieve  that 
goal  is  likely  to  have  repercussions 
which  will  be  of  no  great  benefit  to 
either  nation  or  to  our  long,  construc- 
tive and  friendly  relationship. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
senior  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Dixon]  is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


UMI 


TO  FSX  PROPONENTS:  NIGHT 
BASEBALL  HAS  COME  TO 
WRIGLEY  FIELD 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  stand 
before  this  body  today  to  again  voice 
my  opposition  to  the  proposed  FSX 
Fighter  Program  involving  the  United 
States  and  Japan.  I  have  spent  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  time  in  the  past 
few  days  reviewing  this  proposed  deal, 
and  I  remain  more  convinced  than 
ever  that  this  is  a  bad  deal  for  the 
United  States,  that  it  is  a  No.  1  bam- 
boozle, and  that  it  should  be  scrapped. 

Last  Friday,  I  received  a  briefing  on 
this  proposed  deal  from  the  General 
Accounting  Office.  Although  I  cannot 
disclose  specific  details  concerning 
that  briefing  because  most  of  the  in- 
formation discussed  was  classified,  I 
can  say  that  I  heard  no  convincing  ar- 
guments that  we  will  receive  substan- 
tial amounts  of  advanced  technology 
from  the  Japanese.  On  the  contrary, 
all  I  heard  was  that  there  is  a  poten- 
tial gain  of  technology  in  a  few  areas, 
but  no  one  can  confirm  that  the  Japa- 
nese can,  in  fact,  provide  this  technol- 
ogy. 

The  Japanese  say  that  they  can  de- 
liver a  cocured  composite  wing  that 
can  withstand  tremendous  pressures 
and  that  they  can  build  a  phased 
array  radar  for  the  plane  at  an  eco- 
nomical cost.  But  there  is  no  proof 
that  they  can.  In  contrast,  I  under- 
stand that  American  firms  are  the 
leaders  in  composite  tecluiology  and 
are  ahead  of  the  Japanese  in  the  de- 
velopment of  phased  array  radars.  So 
where  are  the  tremendous  gains  in 
technology  that  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment and  FSX  proponents  claim  we 
will  obtain  by  participating  in  this  pro- 
gram? We  do  not  need  to  participate 
to  obtain  these  technologies.  We  al- 
ready have  them. 

The  new  spin  on  this  deal  being 
waved  by  proponents  of  FSX  is  the 
claim  that  we  will  gain  invaluable 
manufacturing  knowledge  from  the 
development  of  the  cocured  wing.  It 


seems  to  me  that  these  proponents  are 
stalling  their  position  on  the  well- 
Icnown  prowess  of  Japanese  manufac- 
turing capabilities  and  hope  rather 
than  on  proven  ability.  No  one  can 
confirm  that  this  invaluable  manufac- 
turing capability  exists. 

Promoting  this  agreement  on  the 
merits  of  technology  flow-back  is 
nothing  more  than  a  sideshow.  In  fact, 
it  is  a  sham.  The  Japanese  have  virtu- 
ally no  technology  or  expertise  that 
we  need.  We  have  built  state-of-the-art 
jet  fighters  for  decades  and  have 
poured  billions  of  dollars  into  the  de- 
velopment of  Stealth  and  advanced 
fighter  aircraft.  The  Japanese  will  be 
benefiting  greatly  from  our  expertise 
and  our  technology.  We  will  be  teach- 
ing them  to  integrate  systems,  we  will 
be  training  their  engineers  in  several 
technical  fields.  It  is  clear  to  me  that 
the  technology  flow  in  this  agreement 
is  a  one-way  street.  The  one-way  arrow 
is  not  pointing  our  way,  by  any  means. 

I  have  seen  the  letters  of  clarifica- 
tion exchanged  between  Secretary  of 
State  James  Baker  and  the  Ambassa- 
dor of  Japan  and  I  must  say  that  I  am 
uncomfortable  with  wording  such  as 
"approximately"  in  regard  to  the  40- 
percent  workshare  in  the  production 
phase.  Phrases  like,  "Japan  will  re- 
ceive access  to  the  source  codes  neces- 
sary to  develop  the  mission  control 
computer"  bother  me  greatly.  Does  ap- 
proximate mean  only  35  percent  and 
the  loss  of  thousands  of  American 
jobs?  Does  "access  to  source  codes  nec- 
essary to  develop"  mean  that,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  F-15  coproduction  program 
with  Japan,  we  will  give  the  Japanese 
everything  they  ask  for? 

The  Defense  Department  is  touting 
this  arrangement  as  a  major  Japanese 
defense  burden-sharing  effort  to 
counter  threats  such  as  the  Soviet 
threat  to  the  northern  island  of  Hok- 
kaido. But  this  is  another  sideshow. 
The  Soviets,  according  to  some  ex- 
perts, may  be  presently  capable  of  put- 
ting three  to  five  suTny  divisions  onto 
Hokkaido,  yet  the  Japanese  are  not 
buying  superb  United  States  fighters 
that  are  available  now  to  counter  that 
Soviet  threat.  Instead,  the  Japanese 
are  taking  the  time  to  develop  the 
FSX  fighter  aircraft  and,  barring  de- 
velopment delays,  deployment  of  these 
aircraft  will  not  begin  until  the  mid- 
1990's.  Morever,  the  Japanese  are 
spending  three  times  as  much  money 
to  do  so,  money  that  could  be  better 
used  to  reduce  our  burden  of  providing 
for  their  defense.  This  Hokkaido  argu- 
ment does  not  wash  either. 

It  is  clear  that  the  major  Japanese 
motive  behind  this  deal  is  not  to  pro- 
vide for  defense.  Rather,  they  want  to 
build  an  aerospace  industry.  The  Japa- 
nese this  past  October  told  Dr.  Robert 
Barthelemy,  our  National  Aerospace 
Program  Director,  that  they  plan  to 
excel  in  the  aerospace  industry,  are 
making  a  long-term  commitment,  and 


are  willing  to  spend  $16  billion  to 
achieve  this  goal. 

Our  involvement  in  this  FSX  Pro- 
gram will  help  the  Japanese  build 
their  commerical  aerospace  industry, 
many  supporters  of  this  deal  will 
admit.  It  is  dificult  to  quantify  how 
much  they  will  benefit  from  our  assist- 
ance, but  obviously  their  aircraft  com- 
ponent and  subcomponent  firms  will 
become  increasingly  competitive  as  a 
result.  Certainly,  if  this  program  pro- 
ceeds to  fruition,  the  Japanese  can  do 
what  they  cannot  do  now:  sell  an  out- 
standing fighter  to  a  third  world  coun- 
try, which  would  further  erode  our 
market  share  and  cost  us  hundreds  of 
American  jobs. 

Mr.  President,  again  I  say,  let's  scrap 
this  deal  and  return  to  the  negotiating 
table  to  persuade  the  Japanese  to  buy 
our  battle-proven,  state-of-the-art 
fighters.  Proponents  of  this  deal  say 
the  Japanese  will  never  buy  American 
fighters  off  the  shelf.  My  reply  to 
these  skeptics  is  that  no  one  ever 
thought  that  night  baseball  would 
come  to  Wrigley  Field,  but  it  has. 

Mr.  President,  on  this  same  subject 
about  which  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  the  State  of  Washington 
just  talked,  I  wish  to  express  my  own 
views  which  differ  substantially.  I 
thought  it  interesting  to  hear  my 
friend  suggest  that  the  FSX  deal  with 
the  Japanese  was  all  right,  but  he  im- 
mediately wanted  us  to  review  all  of 
the  super  301  violations  by  Japan 
against  the  economic  interests  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  I  suppose 
some  who  will  support  the  administra- 
tion can  arrauige  to  defend  that  kind 
of  a  dichotomy  back  home.  It  is  one 
that  would  be  difficult  for  this  Sena- 
tor, may  I  say  to  the  President  pro 
tempore,  to  defend  because  what  we 
are  talking  about  when  we  talk  about 
the  FSX  deal  is  not  just  a  question  of 
our  national  defense  interests;  they 
are  very  important,  but  it  is  also  a 
question  of  the  commercial  interests 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 

I  suggest  if  we  do  not  start  worrying 
about  this  pretty  soon,  there  will  not 
be  a  whole  lot  left  to  worry  about. 

Mr.  President,  Lee  lacocca  is  well 
known  to  Americans.  He  was  on  the 
"Today  Show"  on  February  17  of  this 
year.  I  have  the  tape.  Jane  Pauley  is 
talking  to  Lee  lacocca.  She  says,  "In 
the  fifties  the  Japanese  won  the 
camera  industry.  In  the  sixties  they 
took  the  video  industry.  In  the  seven- 
ties automobiles.  In  the  eighties  micro- 
chips. What's  next?"  Lee  lacocca  an- 
swers, "Aircraft.  That's  the  one  we 
still  have  a  great  balance  in  with 
Boeing  and  all  the  rest  in  our  defense 
industry." 

Mr.  President,  this  is  what  this  is  all 
about.  If  you  are  going  to  talk  about 
the  defense  of  the  United  States  of 
America  or  if  you  are  going  to  talk 
about  the  shared  defense  in  Asia  by 
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the  Japanese,  we  have  the  finest  fight- 
ing aircraft  in  the  world  today  in  the 
P-16.  In  50  hostile  situations  in  the 
world  at  large,  the  F-16  had  50  kills 
and  no  losses.  That  aircraft  can  be 
purchased  off  the  shelf  from  the 
United  States  of  America  today  if  the 
Japanese  want  to  buy  it— now,  listen 
to  this— at  a  savings  of  $30  million— 
$30  million— an  aircraft  for  the  pur- 
chase of  130  to  170  P-16's  vis-a-vis  the 
cost  of  their  own  development  of  the 
PSX. 

The  plain  and  unvarnished  truth  is 
that  the  Japanese  see  the  nineties  as 
the  years  and  the  decade  of  military 
and  commercial  aircraft  manufacture 
and  advance  in  Japan.  I  believe,  if  I 
have  the  good  luck  to  stand  here  12 
years  from  now  and  look  back  on  the 
decade  of  the  nineties,  regrettably  I 
will  be  forced  to  say  "I  told  you  so." 

I  want  the  country  to  know  what 
kind  of  a  deal  this  is  for  America.  We 
are  going  to  let  the  Japanese  have  for 
a  little  more  than  $400  million— 7  bil- 
lion dollars'  worth  of  our  finest  tech- 
nology that  went  into  the  develop- 
ment and  the  improvements  up  to  this 
moment  of  the  P-16  aircraft. 

That  is  a  bad  deal  in  the  beginning. 
Some  would  say,  "But  we  are  going  to 
get  some  things  back  for  that."  Oh.  we 
are  going  to  get  some  super  technolo- 
gy from  them.  They  talk  about  two 
things,  composite  wing  technology  and 
advanced  radar  technology. 

Mr.  President,  I  carmot  talk  about 
all  the  things  that  were  said  at  a  clas- 
sified meeting  last  week,  but  I  went  to 
the  trouble  of  going  to  a  meeting  the 
General  Accounting  Office  held.  They 
had  representatives  of  the  GAO  there. 
I  would  say  that  more  than  half  of  the 
Senators  sent  representatives  to  the 
meeting.  I  saw  at  the  meeting^oNRAD 
BxTRNS.  the  distinguished  new  Senator 
from  Montana  from  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle.  I  saw  Dick  Bryan,  the  dis- 
tinguished new  Senator  from  Nevada 
from  our  side  of  the  aisle.  I  saw  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
North  Dakota,  Quentin  Burdick,  who 
is  one  of  the  very  senior  Members  of 
this  body.  They  all  heard  what  I 
heard.  If  anybody  wants  to  question 
what  I  am  saying,  let  them  do  so  on 
this  floor. 

I  finally  said  to  the  people  from  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  "Now,  I 
am  going  to  repeat  this  question  be- 
cause this  will  be  my  statement  on  the 
floor  next  week."  And  I  am  prepared 
to  challenge  anybody  who  challenges 
this  statement.  I  said,  "In  your  testi- 
mony, if  I  understand  it,  you  are 
saying  to  us  they  do  not  have  any 
technology  superior  to  ours  on  com- 
posite wing  technology  that  you  know 
of  at  this  time?  You  have  talked 
mostly  of  the  fact  that  they  got  most 
of  what  they  do  have  from  McDormell 
Douglas  which  developed  it  in  cormec- 
tion  with  its  own  airplane  manufactur- 


ing techniques."  And  the  answer  was. 
"You  are  correct." 

Then  I  said,  "If  I  understand  what 
you  said  about  advanced  radar  tech- 
nology, you  have  said  their  radar  tech- 
nology so  far  as  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  knows  is  about  the  equiva- 
lent of  what  we  had  in  1983."  1983. 

Mr.  President,  other  Senators  were 
there  and  the  representatives  of  at 
least  half  the  Senators  were  there.  I 
say  to  you  and  I  say  to  America  that 
on  the  basis  of  everything  I  have 
heard,  they  have  nothing  to  give  us  in 
return.  They  could  buy  our  product 
off  the  shelf  for  $30  million  less  an  air- 
plane if  they  are  caring  about  their 
local  defense  at  this  point  in  time. 
This  is  a  bad  deal  for  America. 

I  want  to  say  this  because  I  see  col- 
leagues on  the  floor,  and  I  do  not 
make  this  statement  without  the  per- 
mission of  the  Senator  but  I  want  this 
known.  If  another  Senator  talks  to 
this  Senator,  what  he  says  is  private 
unless  otherwise  expressed.  Before  I 
make  this  statement,  I  want  to  say 
that  I  cleared  it  with  the  Senator  in- 
volved. He  has  not  made  up  his  mind 
how  he  is  going  to  vote.  But  as  I  left 
that  hearing  room  after  the  General 
Accounting  Office  had  talked  to  us. 
Senator  Conrad  Borns  walked  out 
with  me,  a  new  Member  whom  we  all 
respect  for  his  native  intelligence.  He 
turned  to  me  and  said,  "I  want  to  tell 
you  something.  Senator.  I  swapped  a 
lot  of  cattle  in  my  day  out  in  Montana 
and  I  don't  have  a  gut  feeling  that  is 
very  good  about  this." 

I  do  not  know  how  he  is  going  to 
vote,  but  here  is  a  man  who  just  ar- 
rived, who  just  became  exposed  to  this 
issue,  a  pretty  good  old  cattle  trader, 
and  his  gut  feeling  is  not  too  good. 

I  will  have  more  to  say  on  this  sub- 
ject. I  see  colleagues  and  friends  who 
may  want  to  talk  about  this.  But  my 
gut  feeling  is  not  too  good  either.  I  say 
America  is  being  bamboozled.  I  say 
this  deal  is  a  bad  deal  for  us. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  my 
friend  from  Washington  said.  "Oh, 
now,  if  we  don't  give  it  to  them  after 
they  didn't  buy  it  off  the  shelf,  they 
are  going  to  buy  it  from  the  Prench." 
Prom  the  Prench?  We  kept  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  open  for  them.  We  have 
taken  care  of  their  national  defense 
and  they  ought  to  buy  the  airplane 
from  us.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I  yield  the 
floor. 
Mr.  PRYOR  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pryor]  is 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  5  min- 
utes. 


PSX  TECHNOLOGY 
Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  first  compliment  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Illinois  for  not 
only  his  eloquent  statement  but  his 
perception  of  what  this  deal  means  to 


America,  what  it  means  to  Japan, 
what  it  might  ultimately  mean  to 
world  peace,  and  also  what  it  might 
mean  to  our  leadership  in  the  aero- 
space industry. 

He  has  been  not  only  a  leader  in  this 
issue,  but  I  can  remember  not  many 
years  ago  when  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois,  a  very  fine  member 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee, 
summarized,  in  a  very  eloquent  one- 
sentence  finality,  the  problems  with 
the  troubled  Divad  antiaircraft  gim. 
and  I  think  that  speech  killed  the 
Divad  gun.  thank  goodness  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois.  After  all  the  statis- 
tics, all  the  studies,  and  all  the  reports, 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  got  up  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  said: 

Mr.  President,  the  thing  that  is  wrong 
with  this  gun  is  it  doesn't  shoot  straight. 

At  that  moment,  the  Divad  was 
gone.  Once  again  today,  he  has  sensi- 
tized what  we  know  to  be  a  bad  deal 
for  this  country. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  join 
him  in  saying  that  this  P-16  jet  tech- 
nology sale  to  Japan  is  wrong,  it  was 
wrong  yesterday,  and  it  is  wrong 
today.  I  think  it  will  be  wrong  tomor- 
row. 

How  can  we  justify  giving  Japan  P- 
16  technology  that  cost  Americans  $7 
billion  to  develop  when  according  to 
GAO  we  can  expect  very  little  in 
return?  How  can  we  justify  transfer- 
ring information  that  could  put  at  risk 
America's  lead  in  the  international 
aerospace  industry? 

We  are  told  now  that  we  must  go 
forward  with  the  PSX  deal  to  help 
bolster  the  defenses  of  an  important 
ally,  which  Japan  certairUy  is.  We 
have  already  offered  to  sell  to  Japan 
American-built  F-16's  and  other 
United  States  aircraft.  The  sale  of 
those  aircraft  would  have  immediately 
improved  Japan's  air  defenses,  but 
Japan  refused  our  offer.  They  refused 
it  saying  they  wanted  to  develop  their 
own  so-caDed  FSX  fighter  aircraft  in 
Japan. 

We  are  also  told  that  the  P-16  tech- 
nology agreement  is  carefully  con- 
structed so  that  it  win  not  harm  the 
U.S.  aviation  industry. 

I  suspect  that  similar  words  were 
said  years  t«o,  possibly  on  the  floor  of 
this  Senate,  about  VCR's,  about  televi- 
sion, and  about  semiconductors  before 
subsidized  foreign  industries  began  to 
wipe  out  U.S.  manufacturers  of  these 
products. 

Mr.  President,  Japan  is  in  this  par- 
ticular case  not  the  culprit.  Japan  is 
not  privately  absconding  at  this  time 
with  trade  secrets  of  the  PSX.  They 
are  not  exporting  cutrate  products  to 
weaken  U.S.  industries  in  this  particu- 
lar industry. 

Mr.  President,  the  culprit  this  time 
is  us.  It  is  our  Government.  It  is  our 
Department  of  Defense.  It  is  our  State 
Department.  As  our  chief  negotiators. 
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these  people  made  very  wrong  deci- 
sions. 

Our  negotiators,  our  own  negotiators 
in  our  own  Government,  have  become 
the  advocates  for  Japan  and  for  this 
improper  and  dangerous  sale.  In  a 
word,  we  are  about  to  be  bamboozled,  I 
think,  by  the  ineptitude  of  our  own 
people. 

The  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
will  soon  vote  on  our  resolution  to  stop 
this  export  of  the  F-16  fighter  aircraft 
technology.  I  strongly  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  take  a  hard  look  at  this 
issue,  and  to  ultimately  vote  for  the 
resolution  and  against  the  sale  of  this 
very,  very  precious  technology. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  will  my 
friend  yield  for  a  question  before  he 
yields  back  his  time? 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  am  happy  to  yield  for 
a  question. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  wonder  whether  my 
friend  from  Arkansas  has  had  the  op- 
portunity to  see  a  letter  from  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  that  I  now  hold 
in  my  hand  that,  frankly,  has  just 
been  handed  to  me  today,  dated  yes- 
terday. May  8,  and  signed  by  the  As- 
sistant Comptroller  General.  Prank  C. 
Conahan?  Has  he  had  an  opportunity 
to  see  that? 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  will  re- 
spond and  say  I  have  not  had  an  op- 
portimity  to  see  that. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
has  expired. 

Mr.  DrxON.  If  I  may  have  1  minute, 
Btr.  President. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  would  like  to  inform 
my  colleague  that  in  that  letter  Mr. 
Conahan  says,  and  I  directly  quote: 

Our  preliminary  observations  are  that, 
overall,  the  United  States  has  superior  com- 
posites technology  and  appears  to  be  ahead 
in  the  radar  development. 

I  just  wanted  my  colleague  who  has 
so  wisely  spoken  on  this  issue  to  un- 
derstand that  these  two  things  we  are 
getting  back  from  them  we  are  ahead 
of  them  in.  This  is  a  remarkable  deal, 
may  I  say  to  my  friend  from  Arkansas, 
and  I  thank  him  for  the  position  he 
has  just  so  eloquently  stated  on  this 
floor. 

Bir.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FORD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
senior  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Fobs]  is  recognized. 
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FSX  DEAL  WITH  JAPAN 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
make  a  statement  relating  to  the  FSX 
deal  with  Japan. 

Mr.  President,  the  FSX  deal  with 
Japan  is  not  a  sale;  it  is  a  sellout.  I 
keep  thinking  about  it  and  thinking 


about  it,  and  I  keep  waiting  to  see  why 
it  is  such  a  good  thing,  and  I  get  noth- 
ing, which  is  precisely  what  the  United 
States  is  getting,  nothing. 

As  far  as  I  can  tell,  the  only  thing 
that  the  United  States  is  receiving 
from  this  package  is  the  certain 
knowledge  that  Japan  is  feeling  good 
about  it.  We  have,  once  again,  been 
suckered.  Japan  is  giving  us  absolutely 
nothing  useful  in  exchange  for  F-16 
technology.  We  are  giving  Japan  the 
capability  to  build  a  superb  fighter 
plane.  In  return,  we  are  obtaining 
composites  and  active  phased  array 
radar  technologies  that  are  inferior  to 
what  we  already  have. 

To  add  insult  to  injury.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  technology  that  Japan  is  re- 
ceiving would  catapult  them,  almost 
overnight,  into  a  competitive  role  in 
the  commercial  aviation  industry.  We 
are  cutting  our  own  economic  throat 
to  accommodate  the  country  with 
which  we  have  the  largest  trade  deficit 
and  one  to  which  we  owe  the  most 
money. 

Such  behavior  is  incredible  to  me. 
Not  only  should  we  be  insisting  that 
Japan  buy  the  F-16  fighter  off  the 
shelf  to  lessen  our  existing  bilateral 
trade  deficit,  but  we  should  certainly 
not  be  giving  them  the  ability  to  vie 
with  us  in  the  future  in  the  commer- 
cial aviation  arena. 

The  original  FSX  package  was  nego- 
tiated primarily  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  with  obviously  no  concern  for 
our  balance  of  trade  or  for  our  inter- 
national economic  competitiveness. 
What  kind  of  bell  jar  are  they  living 
under?  Defense  and  foreign  policy  can 
no  longer  be  distinct  from  trade  and 
commercial  policy.  If  DOD  reached 
this  agreement  for  reasons  of  improv- 
ing Japan's  defense  posture,  those  rea- 
sons are  obscure,  because  the  F-16  can 
deploy  faster  and  has  a  greater  capa- 
bility than  the  FSX  will.  Finally,  if 
the  sale  was  negotiated  for  political 
reasons,  what  kind  of  foreign  policy  is 
it  that  helps  another  country  at  our 
absolute  expense? 

The  final  FSX  package  is  little 
better.  Where  as  before  the  deal  was 
touted  as  a  highly  desirable  technolo- 
gy exchange,  now  it  is  being  billed  as  a 
trade  of  technology  for  manufacturing 
technique.  The  ante  has  been  lowered; 
we  have  switched  horses  in  the  middle 
of  the  stream.  The  Japanese  get  sys- 
tems integration,  and  we  get  a  manu- 
facturing process. 

If  there  is  one  supposedly  bright 
light,  it  is  that  in  renegotiating  the 
agreement  with  Japan,  the  administra- 
tion secured  a  promise  that  40  percent 
of  the  work  will  be  done  in  the  United 
States— 40  percent.  Now  this  is  op- 
posed to  100  percent  of  the  work  if 
Japan  had  just  flat  out  bought  the  F- 
16.  We  are  transferring  or  trading  100 
percent  work  by  Americans  for  only  40 
percent  work  by  Americans. 


But  the  Japanese  have  reneged  on 
every  side  agreement  they  have  made. 
For  instance,  they  were  supposed  to 
open  up  20  percent  of  their  semicon- 
ductor market  to  American  businesses. 
To  date,  only  11  percent  is  accessible. 
Japan's  telecommunications  industry 
is  another  area  that  was  supposed  to 
open  up  to  United  States  firms  and 
that  has  not  happened  at  all.  Do  we 
really  expect  them  to  jump  right  in  to 
keep  this  40  percent  coproduction 
agreement? 

And  what  about  spare  parts?  Seven 
billion  dollars  in  spare  parts  will  be 
needed  to  sustain  the  FSX,  but  it  will 
not  come  from  American  suppliers  and 
American  workers.  Some  codevelop- 
ment  arrangement  this  one  is. 

Mr.  President,  the  people  of  Ken- 
tucky are  not  for  this  agreement. 
None  of  our  constituents  are.  They  are 
tired  of  seeing  American  jobs  go  over- 
seas and  that  is  exactly  what  the  FSX 
agreement  is  all  about— it  will  displace 
even  more  American  workers.  It  will 
only  increase  our  trade  deficit.  And  it 
is  an  outright  giveaway  to  a  Nation 
that  refuses  to  open  its  markets  to 
American  products. 

There  is  something  really  strange 
about  a  trade  agreement  in  which  one 
of  the  partners  is  so  anxious  to  get  its 
hands  on  proven  technology  that  it 
will  pay  $30  million  more  per  plane, 
for  a  total  of  $4  billion  extra,  rather 
than  buy  the  readymade,  tried  and 
true  version  from  us.  For  a  nation  that 
is  known  for  its  acute  business  sense, 
this  is  very  peculiar  and  it  should  tell 
us  that  something  is  very  wrong. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
junior  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Mdh- 
KOWSKi]  is  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Murkowski 
pertaining  to  the  introduction  of  legis- 
lation are  located  in  today's  Record 
under  "Statements  on  Introduced  Bills 
and  Joint  Resolutions.") 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kohl).  The  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  WiRTH]  is  recognized. 


LEADERSHIP  ON  GLOBAL 
WARMING 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  events 
on  the  past  week  on  the  issues  of 
global  environmental  protection  are 
cause  for  further  cries  of  great  alarm. 
Global  environmental  issues,  global 
warming  in  particular,  have  rapidly 
emerged  as  a  great,  if  not  the  preemi- 
nent, challenge  to  this  and  all  nations. 

But,  recent  developments  indicate 
that  the  Bush  administration  is  deal- 
ing with  the  problem  through  indeci- 
sion, insufficient  understanding,  and 
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in  a  deeply  troubling  development, 
through  censorship.  A  few  months 
ago.  the  American  people  were  told 
that  a  new  breeze  was  blowing 
through  the  Nation.  We  were  told 
with  the  election  of  George  Bush  that 
the  new  administration  would  be  dif- 
ferent than  the  old.  One  of  the  areas 
in  which  great  change  was  expected 
was  in  the  area  of  envirormiental  pro- 
tection. 

I  am  concerned,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  current  administration  is  falling 
into  the  same  pattern  that  character- 
ized the  past  8  years  of  environmental 
negligence.  The  United  States  carmot 
shirk  its  responsibility  to  lead  the 
world,  and  must  as  it  always  has,  to 
preserve  and  protect  our  Nation  and 
the  world  environment. 

The  current  environmental  crisis  de- 
mands urgent  attention.  Coral  reefs 
are  inexplicably  dying.  Ninety  percent 
of  the  coasts  aroimd  the  world  are 
eroding.  Temperatures  on  land  and  in 
the  oceans  are  rising.  Billions  of 
pounds  of  toxic  air  pollutants  threaten 
the  health  of  all  living  things.  The 
ozone  layer  is  thirming.  And  clean  air 
is  a  persistent  problem  in  nearly  every 
city  in  the  United  States  and  aroimd 
the  world. 

Unmistakeably.  we  are  pushing  the 
limits  of  our  global  enviromnental  sys- 
tems. The  world's  best  scientists  are 
telling  us  that  we  better  take  notice  of 
the  impending  catastrophes  that 
almost  certainly  lie  ahead.  The  magni- 
tude of  these  environmental  threats  is 
absolutely  daunting.  We  are  no  longer 
talking  about  ensuring  that  individual 
communities,  or  individual  plant  and 
animal  species  are  protected  from 
these  threats,  we  are  focused  on  issues 
that  will  affect  every  living  thing  on 
the  planet.  Indeed,  these  are  threats 
to  life  support  systems  of  the  planet, 
to  the  habitability  of  Earth. 

Every  major  scientific  organization 
and  agency  in  this  country  and  around 
the  world  has  sounded  the  alarm  to 
policymakers  that  the  threat  of  global 
warming  is  real— in  fact,  is  accelerat- 
ing. The  public  is  concerned  about  this 
message.  Public  policymakers  are  con- 
cerned about  this  message.  Diplomats 
around  the  globe  are  concerned  about 
this  message.  But,  seemingly,  not  this 
administration.  Instead,  the  adminis- 
tration has  refused  to  assert  the 
United  States  at  its  rightful  place  on 
the  forefront  of  tackling  these  diffi- 
cult concerns. 

Last  week,  for  example,  the  White 
House  ignored  the  advice  of  the  State 
Department  and  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  and  decided  that  it 
knew  better  than  the  experts.  The 
White  House  decided  that  we  should 
not  begin  discussions  of  an  interna- 
tional agreement  to  respond  to  the 
global  warming  threat.  Consequently, 
U.S.  representatives  are  embarrassed 
at  this  moment  meeting  in  Geneva 
with  no  clear  direction  of  what  U.S. 


policy  is  or  might  be  on  global  wsunn- 


ing. 

All  week,  the  Response  Strategies 
Working  Group  of  the  Intergovern- 
mental Panel  on  Climate  Change— an 
extraordinarily  important  internation- 
al endeavor  chaired  by  the  United 
States— is  meeting  in  Geneva.  If  inter- 
national action  on  the  global  warming 
threat  is  to  move  expeditiously,  the 
United  States,  as  chair  of  this  panel, 
should  have  opened  the  dialog  at 
those  meetings  on  the  question  of  a 
framework  global  climate  convention. 
By  opening  that  discussion,  President 
Bush,  on  behalf  of  the  United  States, 
could  have  reasserted  this  Nation  as 
the  world's  preeminent  leader  on 
global  environmental  issues.  Further- 
more, he  could  have  paved  the  way  for 
immediate  progress  on  a  negotiated 
international  climate  convention— 
which  is  probably  the  only  practical 
and  equitable  global  approach  to  this 
enormous  problem. 

That  is  why  last  week.  Senators 
Chafee,  Heinz,  Gore,  and  I  offered  a 
resolution  urging  the  administration 
to  develop  and  discuss  its  position  on  a 
framework  convention  immediately. 
That  resolution  passed  the  Senate 
unanimously  as  an  amendment  to  the 
fiscal  year  1990  budget  resolution. 

Unfortunately,  how  did  the  adminis- 
tration respond?  They  responded  by 
neglecting  the  advice  of  their  own 
agencies,  by  neglecting  the  advice  of 
the  scientific  community  across  the 
coimtry,  by  neglecting  the  resolution 
passed  unanimously  by  the  U.S. 
Senate  and,  instead,  decided  to  send 
our  representatives  to  Geneva  with 
their  hands  tied.  ^ 

To  add  insult  to  injury.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, yesterday,  the  British  represent- 
ative to  the  United  Nations  seized  this 
opportunity  to  show  leadership  by  an- 
nouncing British  support  of  a  global 
climate  convention.  So  today  we  in  the 
United  States  are  the  only  Western  in- 
dustrial democracy  not  to  have  en- 
dorsed a  global  climate  convention.  It 
is  a  sad  state  of  affairs. 

But  the  problems  downtown  do  not 
stop  there  and,  in  fact,  they  got  worse. 
Yesterday,  it  was  disclosed  that  offi- 
cials at  OMB  censored  the  testimony 
of  one  of  the  finest  atmospheric  scien- 
tists in  the  world— Dr.  James  Hansen 
of  NASA— by  altering  or  omitting  key 
statements  in  Dr.  Hansen's  testimony. 
This  action  is  absolutely  reprehensi- 
ble. Mr.  President,  by  what  arrogance 
do  the  economic  analysts  and  political 
appointees  at  OMB  presume  to  know 
more  than  a  distinguished  NASA  sci- 
entist? This  is  totally  unacceptable, 
reminiscent  of  what  the  Soviets  were 
doing  with  plant  geneticists  in  the 
1930's  If  we  delay  any  longer,  Mr. 
President,  every  American  is  going  to 
suffer. 

Indeed,  the  only  explanation  that 
came  from  the  White  House  is  that 
"inadequate   economic   analysis"    has 


been  done  on  the  costs  of  taking 
action.  But  where  have  they  been?  I 
asked  the  panel  yesterday  if  any  of 
them  had  been  asked  to  brief  the 
White  House  staff.  The  answer  was 
"No."  Had  any  of  them  been  asked— 
this  is  probably  the  preeminent  panel 
of  atmospheric  scientists  in  the  coun- 
try, if  not  the  world— I  asked  if  any  of 
them  had  been  asked  to  brief  OMB. 
The  answer  was  "No."  I  asked  if  they 
knew  of  any  scientists  who  had  been 
asked  to  brief  the  White  House  or 
OMB  and  the  answer  was  "no." 

This  is  a  White  House  operating 
behind  a  veil  of  remarkable  ignorance. 
Indeed,  if  the  White  House  would  only 
look  at  the  issue  as  the  experts  have, 
they  would  find  that  the  economic 
costs  of  not  acting  are  going  to  be 
staggering. 
What  then  should  the  President  do? 
First,  he  should  schedule  now  the 
international  environmental  summit 
that  he  pledged  to  host  during  last 
year's  campaign.  Let  us  make  a  reality 
out  of  this  campaign  rhetoric,  get 
heads  of  states  involved  and  once 
again  say  we  in  the  United  States  are 
not  going  to  be  ignorant,  we  are  going 
to  act  with  leadership. 

Second,  the  President  should  estab- 
lish a  top  priority  for  domestic  policy, 
measures  to  protect  the  global  envi- 
ronment. And  it  is  very  clesu-  what 
those  are.  There  is  no  debate  about 
that.  And  the  Chair  has  been  one  of 
the  35  cosponsors  in  the  U.S.  Senate 
of  the  omnibus  global  warming  legisla- 
tion sponsored  by  more  than  a  third  of 
the  Members  of  this  body,  conserv- 
^  atives.  liberals;  Republicans.  Demo- 
crats; northerners,  southerners. 

At  the  top  of  both  our  energy  and 
environmental  agendas  should  be 
energy  efficiency.  More  than  10  con- 
secutive years  of  energy  efficiency  im- 
provements have  screeched  to  a  halt, 
according  to  recent  data.  Consequent- 
ly, oil  imports  are  rising  and  emissions 
of  greenhouse  gases  and  air  pollutants 
are  increasing  unabated.  A  strong  pro- 
gram of  research  and  new  initiatives  to 
encourage  efficiency  in  all  sectors  of 
our  economy  should  be  developed. 

Third,  the  United  States  should 
strengthen  its  commitments  to  such 
multilateral  institutions  as  the  United 
Nations  Environment  I>rogramme  and 
the  World  Bank  to  promote  research 
and  develop  accords  in  these  areas  and 
to  provide  assistance  to  the  developing 
nations  that  will  help  them  manage 
their  natural  resources  more  soundly. 

Fourth,  we  should  demonstrate  to 
the  world  that  we  are  serious  about 
preventing  global  warming  by  estab- 
lishing a  goal  for  reducing  carbon  di- 
oxide [COj]  emissions.  The  President 
would  do  well  to  follow  the  strategy 
set  fourth  in  a  letter  written  by  Sena- 
tor Chafee  and  24  of  us  in  this  body  to 
publicly  endorse  efforts  to  reduce  U.S. 
COi  emissions  20  percent  by  the  year 
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2000.  As  we  wrote,  without  U.S.  leader- 
ship, our  ability  to  convince  other  na- 
tions reduce  their  greenhouse  gas 
emissions  will  be  constrained. 

Mr.  President,  leadership,  from  the 
international  to  local  level,  is  needed 
now  to  halt  the  assault  on  the  atmos- 
phere. To  succeed,  the  leaders  of  the 
world  must  accept  what  the  public  al- 
ready knows:  we  are  pushing  the  limits 
of  our  environmental  systems.  We 
jnust  act  to  reverse  these  trends.  Presi- 
dent Bush  should  seize  this  opportuni- 
ty for  world  leadership  and  reestablish 
the  United  States  at  the  forefront  of 
global  envlronmetal  protection. 

I  would  like  to  close  Mr.  President, 
by  sharing  with  my  colleagues  a  quote 
from  somebody,  I  think  everbody  in 
this  body  admired.  Robert  F.  Kenne- 
dy. Robert  Kennedy  said: 

The  future  does  not  belong  to  those  who 
axe  content  with  today,  apathetic  toward 
common  problems  and  their  fellowman 
alike,  timid  and  fearful  in  the  face  of  new 
ideas  and  bold  projects.  Rather,  it  will 
belong  to  those  who  can  blend  passion, 
reason  and  courage  in  a  personal  commit- 
ment to  the  ideals  and  great  enterprises  of 
American  society. 

Global  warming  is  the  greatest  chal- 
lenge that  we  face.  Thank  goodness 
some  people  in  this  body,  like  Senator 
Gore,  Senator  Chafee,  Senator  Heinz, 
and  so  many  others,  have  stood  up. 
Let  us  ask  the  administration  where 
they  have  been,  Mr.  President.  Let  us 
suggest  that  the  administration  get  on 
with  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  various  articles  alluded 
to  in  my  remarks  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  May  9.  1989] 

The  WarrE  Hodse  ahd  the  Greenhouse 

The  world  has  started  to  take  very  seri- 
ously the  established  threat  to  the  life-pro- 
tecting ozone  layer  from  industrial  chemi- 
cals. Many  countries  are  now  eager  for 
President  Bush  to  take  the  lead  on  another 
tlireat  to  the  global  climate— the  feared 
warming  of  the  earth's  atmosphere  by  pol- 
lutant gases  like  carbon  dioxide.  But  despite 
BCr.  Bush's  ringing  compaign  pledge  to  do 
Just  that,  his  Administration  flounders  in 
confusion  and  timidity. 

This  weelt,  the  U.S.  is  chairman  of  an 
international  meeting  in  Geneva  to  discuss 
the  greenhouse  effect.  Yet  Washington's 
various  bureaucracies  have  not  agreed  on  a 
position,  and  the  American  delegates  will  sit 
on  the  sidelines. 

Leadership  on  the  issue  has  thus  fallen  to 
Europe.  Last  month  Prime  Minister  Thatch- 
er made  her  Cabinet  sit  through  a  daylong 
briefing  on  the  greenhouse  effect  from  cli- 
matoloffists.  And  yesterday  the  British  dele- 
gate to  the  United  Nations  called  for  a  new 
international  convention  to  deal  with  global 
warming. 

Washington's  only  recent  activity  on  the 
greenhouse  effects  seem  to  have  been  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget's  deci- 
sion to  soften  public  testimony  on  that  sub- 
ject by  a  G«vemment  scientist.  James 
Hansen,  a  NASA  cllmatologist,  complains 


that  the  O.M.B.  toned  down  his  conclusions 
about  the  severity  of  global  warming  before 
he  presented  them  yesterday  to  a  Senate 
committee  headed  by  Albert  Gore.  The 
O.M.B.'s  duty  is  tB  coordinate  Government 
policy.  But  its  heavy-handed  intervention 
sends  the  signal  that  Washington  wants  to 
go  slow  on  addressing  the  greenhouse  prob- 
lem. 

This  contrasts  strangely  with  Mr.  Bush's 
campaign  oratory  last  summer.  "Those  who 
think  we  are  powerless  to  do  anyting  about 
the  greenhouse  effect  forget  about  the 
'White  House  effect':  as  President,  I  intend 
to  do  something  about  it,"  he  said  in  Michi- 
gan on  Aug.  31.  Mr.  Bush  promised  to  con- 
vene an  international  conference  on  the  en- 
viroiunent.  "We  will  talk  about  global  warm- 
ing," he  said,  "and  we  will  act." 

Mr.  Bush  has  not  acted.  He  hasn't  called 
for  an  international  conference  or  even  ar- 
ranged a  conference  of  his  own  policy 
makers  to  resolve  their  differences.  Hence 
he  Is  hearing  no  clear  advice. 

The  threat  is  clear  enough,  even  though 
experts  disagree  on  how  immediate  it  is. 
Pollutant  gases  do  indeed  trap  the  sun's 
heat  and  might  seriously  warm  the  earth's 
climate.  It's  far  too  soon  to  advocate  the 
most  direct  and  drastic  remedy,  which  is  to 
stop  burning  coal.  But  it  makes  eminent 
sense  to  buy  insurance  against  global  warm- 
ing with  steps  that  are  worth  taking  in  their 
own  right,  from  raising  auto  efficiency  to 
protecting  tropical  forests. 

The  threat  cannot  be  addressed  unless 
America  assumes  a  major  role.  Far  from 
leading  the  charge,  the  White  House  hasn't 
even  joined  it. 

CProm  the  Washington  Post,  May  9,  1989] 
Experts.  OMB  Spar  on  Global  Warming: 
"Greenhouse  Effect"  May  Be  Accelerat- 
ing. Scientists  Tell  Hearing 
(By  Cass  Peterson) 

The  Bush  administration's  skepticism 
about  the  dangers  posed  by  global  warming 
collided  yesterday  with  the  views  of  the  gov- 
ernment's own  scientists,  who  told  a  Senate 
hearing  that— if  anything— the  problem 
may  be  worse  than  their  limited  computer 
programs  can  predict. 

Seven  leading  scientists— including  repre- 
sentatives from  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration,  NASA  and  the 
U.S.  Geological  Survey— told  the  panel 
recent  evidence  suggests  that  the  so-called 
■greenhouse  effect"  is  accelerating  and  may 
already  be  moving  out  of  the  reach  of 
human  intervention. 

"There  is  virtually  no  scientific  controver- 
sy" alKiut  atmospheric  changes  that  are 
gradually  raising  the  Earth's  temperature, 
said  Stephen  H.  Schneider  of  the  National 
Center  for  Atmospheric  Research  in  Boul- 
der, Colo.  "That's  not  a  speculative  theory." 

In  another  development.  Sir  Crispin  Tick- 
ell,  Britain's  ambassador  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, announced  his  nation's  support  for  an 
international  convention  to  address  global 
warming,  leaving  the  United  States  alone 
among  major  Western  economic  powers  in 
opposition  to  such  an  initiative.  Twenty-two 
nations,  including  five  of  the  seven  members 
of  the  Western  economic  summit,  called  for 
such  a  convention  in  March. 

Among  those  testifying  yesterday  was  an 
atmospheric  scientist  who  disavowed  his 
own  written  testimony  because  it  was  al- 
tered by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget.  The  White  House  confirmed  a 
report  in  the  New  York  Times  that  an  OMB 
official  altered  testimony  by  James  E. 
Hansen,  director  of  NASA's  Goddard  Insti- 


tute for  Space  Studies,  to  avoid  the  impres- 
sion "that  there  is  unanimity  within  the 
government  on  this  issue." 

Hansen,  after  giving  the  Senate  Com- 
merce subcommittee  on  science,  technology 
and  space  a  copy  of  his  edited  testimony, 
said  the  changes  made  it  appear  that  he  did 
not  believe  that  global  warming  will  lead  to 
more  frequent  droughts. 

"I  don't  object  to  review  of  policy  state- 
ments." Hansen  testified.  "My  only  objec- 
tion is  being  forced  to  alter  the  sciene." 

Another  witness,  Jerry  D.  Mahlman  of 
NOAA.  testified  that  OMB  officials  also  had 
attempted  to  alter  testimony  he  delivered  in 
February.  Mahlman  said  he  resisted  the 
changes,  which  he  found  "objectionable  as 
well  as  unscientific." 

White  House  press  secretary  Marlln  Pltz- 
water  said  that  a  "fourth-level  or  fifth- 
level "  staffer  at  OMB  altered  Hansen's  tes- 
timony, but  defended  it  as  a  routine  effort 
to  see  that  prepared  testimony  conforms  to 
administration  policy. 

"Our  concern  Is  that  unless  we  base  deci- 
sions on  sound  scientific  data,  we  could  end 
up  being  forced  to  agree  with  reductions  in 
global  warming  gases  that  are  neither  realis- 
tic nor  economically  sound."  he  said. 

Global  warming,  caused  by  a  buildup  of 
carbon  dioxide,  methane  and  other  gases, 
has  emerged  as  a  major  environmental  issue 
with  worldwide  implications.  The  gases  are 
trapping  more  heat  near  the  Earth,  like  a 
greenhouse,  and  posing  the  threat  of  cli- 
mate change,  intensified  storms  and  the  in- 
undation of  coastal  areas  as  oceans  rise. 

In  the  1988  campaign.  President  Bush 
vowed  that  his  administration  would  ad- 
dress the  issue,  saying  he  would  "combat 
the  greenhouse  effect  with  the  White  House 
effect."  In  recent  weelcs,  however,  top 
budget  and  White  House  officials  have  ad- 
vocated more  research,  arguing  that  too 
little  is  known  about  the  economic  Impact  of 
controlling  greenhouse  gases. 

Last  week.  White  House  Chief  of  Staff 
John  Sununu  rejected  a  proposal  to  put  the 
United  States  in  the  lead  in  establishing  an 
international  convention  on  global  warming. 
The  convention  had  been  supported  by  Sec- 
retary of  State  James  A.  Baker  III  and  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  Administrator 
William  K.  Reilly,  who  were  unable  to  per- 
suade the  rest  of  the  administration  to  go 
along. 

U.S.  delegates  would  have  proposed  the 
convention  at  a  meeting  in  Geneva  this 
week  of  the  Intergovernmental  Panel  on 
Climate  Change,  a  UN  group  chaired  by  the 
U.S. 

"We're  sitting  in  the  chair  of  this  panel 
and  we're  trying  to  drive  the  train  from  the 
caboose, "  said  Jessica  Tuchman  Matthews 
of  the  World  Resources  Institute,  a  Wash- 
ington-based policy  group. 

Fitzwater  said  there  is  disagreement  be- 
tween the  EPA,  the  SUte  Department  and 
the  White  House  on  the  state  of  science  sur- 
rounding the  greenhouse  effect.  But  there 
was  no  sign  of  disagreement  among  the  sci- 
entists at  yesterday's  hearing. 

Scientists  have  estimated  that  global 
mean  temperatures  could  rise  4  to  9  degrees 
Fahrenheit  by  the  middle  of  the  next  centu- 
ry if  greenhouse  gases  continue  to  accumu- 
late at  current  rates.  By  way  of  compeuison, 
the  Earth's  mean  temperature  is  about  9  de- 
grees Fahrenheit  warmer  now  than  it  was 
during  the  last  ice  age.  when  much  of  the 
United  SUtes  was  covered  with  mile-thick 
glaciers. 

"I  have  no  hesitation  in  calling  that  cata- 
strophic," Schneider  said. 
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Schneider,  Hansen  and  other  scientists 
said  they  are  not  certain  how  quickly  warm- 
ing will  occur  or  how  specific  areas  of  the 
planet  will  be  affected. 

Among  the  major  uncertainties,  they  said, 
is  how  much  excess  heat  oceans  can  absorb 
and  whether  greater  evaporation  will  create 
more  cloud  cover,  which  can  have  a  cooling 

But  current  predictions  about  the  extent 
of  global  warming  may  also  understate  the 
problem,  they  said,  just  as  early  models  of 
stratospheric  ozone  depletion  from  chloro- 
fluorocarbons  understated  the  rate  of  loss. 
It  was  not  until  a  large  "hole"  appeared  in 
the  ozone  layer  over  Antarctica  that  scien- 
tists discovered  that  ice  crystals  were  accel- 
erating the  chemical  destruction  of  ozone. 

Biologist  George  M.  Woodwell,  director  of 
the  Marine  Biology  Laboratory  at  Woods 
Hole,  Mass..  testified  that  recent  data  show 
that  the  accumulation  of  carbon  dioxide  in 
the  atmosphere  is  accelerating.  A  research 
station  in  Hawaii,  which  has  documented  a 
steady  increase  of  about  1.5  parts  per  mil- 
lion of  carbon  dioxide  each  year  since  1957, 
showed  a  "surge"  in  the  last  18  to  24 
months.  The  new  rate  of  increase  is  about 
2.5  parts  per  million  a  year,  he  said. 

"I'm  suggesting  that  the  warming  of  the 
Earth  is  increasing  the  decay  of  organic 
matter  in  the  Earth,"  Woodwell  said.  "It 
may  be  mobilizing  carbon  from  the  Earth, 
and  that  has  not  been  worked  into  the  cli- 
matologists'  models." 

Ralph  Cicerone  of  the  National  Center  for 
Atmospheric  Research  said  a  similar  accel- 
eration could  result  if  temperatures  become 
warm  enough  to  speed  decay  In  northern 
wetlands  and  tundra  areas,  which  are  rich 
in  organic  material  that  decays  very  slowly 
because  of  long  cold  seasons. 

"These  feedback  processes  have  yet  to  be 
studied  adequately,"  Cicerone  said.  "They 
may  be  important,  or  they  may  not.  But 
none  is  included  in  the  climate  models." 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  May  9,  1989] 
Whitk  House  Admits  Censoring  Testimony 


(By  Philip  Shabecoff ) 
Washington,  May  8.— The  White  House 
confirmed  today  that  it  had  censored  Con- 
gressional testimony  on  the  effects  of  global 
warming  by  a  top  Government  scientist,  but 
it  insisted  that  the  changes  reflected  policy 
decisions,  not  scientific  conclusions. 

Marlin  Fitzwater,  the  White  House  press 
secretary,  said  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  had  changed  conclusions  about 
global  warming  data  contained  in  the  testi- 
mony of  Dr.  James  T.  Hansen,  director  of 
the  space  agency's  Goddard  Institute  for 
Space  Studies.  He  said  the  action  was  taken 
because  the  ideas  presented  were  "not  nec- 
essarily those  of  aU  scientists  who  have  con- 
sidered this  matter." 

In  his  original  test,  before  it  was  changed. 
Dr.  Hansen  asserted  that  computer  projec- 
tions showed  that  global  warming  caused  by 
poUution  from  human  activity  would  cause 
upheavals  in  the  earth's  climate.  He  warned 
of  substantial  Increases  in  temperature, 
drought  in  mid-latitudes,  severe  storms  and 
other  stresses. 

But  his  testimony  was  changed  to  make 
his  conclusions  seem  less  certain. 

In  response  to  questions  at  the  regular 
White  House  briefing  this  morning,  Mr. 
Pitzwater  said  that  an  official  of  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  "five  levels 
down  from  the  top"  had  changed  Dr.  Han- 
sen's testimony  to  reflect  that  "there  are 
many  points  of  view  on  the  global  warming 


issue  and  many  of  them  conflict  with  those 
stated  by  Dr.  Hansen." 

But  Dr.  Hansen,  appearing  today  before 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Science,  Tech- 
nology and  Space,  said  that  the  testimony 
he  had  submitted  specifically  stated  that 
the  conclusions  represented  his  own  scien- 
tific opinion,  not  Government  policy  or  a 
scientific  consensus. 

He  said  he  had  been  forced  by  the  budget 
office  to  make  changes  that  raised  questions 
about  the  reliability  of  scientific  evidence 
on  expected  climate  changes.  Another 
change  iihposed  by  the  budget  office  made 
it  seem  as  if  there  was  some  doubt  that 
human  activity  was  chiefly  responsible  for 
the  pollution  that,  it  is  now  widely  agreed, 
will  cause  a  global  warming  trend.  This 
would  occur  as  carbon  dioxide  and  other 
manmade  pollutants  trap  and  retain  heat 
from  the  sun  in  a  process  similar  to  what 
happens  in  a  greenhouse. 

"I  don't  think  the  science  should  be  al- 
tered," he  said  in  response  to  a  question  by 
Senator  Albert  Gore,  the  Tennessee  Demo- 
crat who  is  chairman  of  the  subconunittee. 
"As  a  Government  employee,  I  can  and  cer- 
tainly do  support  Govenunent  policy.  My 
only  objection  is  changing  the  science." 

SIMILAR  COMPLAINT  REPORTED 

Another  Government  scientist  testified  at 
today's  hearing  that  the  budget  office  had 
tried  to  change  his  testimony  on  scientific 
issues  earlier  this  year. 

The  scientist.  Dr.  Jerry  D.  Mahlman,  di- 
rector of  the  Geophysical  Fluid  Dynamics 
Laboratory  of  the  National  Oceanic  and  At- 
mospheric Administration,  said  that  the 
changes  proposed  for  his  testimony  on 
issues  related  to  global  warming  were  "ob- 
jectionable and  unscientific"  and  that  the 
testimony  would  have  been  "embarrassing." 

Dr.  Mahlman  said  that  he  had  refused  to 
accept  the  changes  in  his  testimony.  "We  in 
the  scientific  community  demand  the  right 
to  be  wrong,"  he  said.  Dr.  Mahlman  said  he 
prevailed  in  his  effort  to  prevent  the  budget 
office  from  changing  his  testimony.  Dr. 
Hansen  said,  however,  that  the  budget 
office  Insisted  on  editing  his  testimony  de- 
spite his  strong  objections. 


ministration  would  face  "the  equivalent  of 
World  War  III"  with  Congress. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  May  9.  1989] 
Still  Limping  Along 


GORE  ASSAILS  administration 


Senator  Gore  said  Dr.  Hansen's  testimony 
was  changed  because  the  Bush  Administra- 
tion did  not  want  to  take  action  to  cope  with 
the  expected  global  wanning  trend. 

He  said  United  States  officials  now  meet- 
ing in  Geneva  with  delegations  from  other 
countries  were  arguing  that  more  study  was 
needed  before  beginning  work  on  an  inter- 
national treaty  aimed  at  reducing  the 
impact  and  mitigating  the  effecte  of  climate 
change. 

"President  Bush,  only  months  ago,  told  us 
he  was  an  environmentalist,"  Mr.  Gore  said. 
"Yet,  in  the  past  few  days  alone,  we've  seen 
his  Administration  back  away  from  a  critical 
diplomatic  initative  on  global  warming." 

Mr.  Pitzwater  said  President  Bush's  'per- 
sonal view  is  that  this  is  a  serious  problem 
that  America  needs  to  show  and  take  leader- 
ship." 

"But  the  science  is  something  that  still 
has  to  be  sorted  out,"  he  said.  "Obviously, 
the  President  hasn't  made  a  judgment 
about  scientific  assessments." 

The  White  House  spokesman  said  that  Dr. 
Hansen  had  a  right  to  voice  his  opinion  and 
that  no  punitive  action  would  be  taken 
against  him  for  objecting  to  the  changing  of 
his  testimony. 

Mr.  Gore  said  that  if  there  was  any  retn- 
bution  against  Dr.  Hansen,  the  Bush  Ad- 


(By  Tom  Wicker) 
When  I  criticized  President-elect  Bush  for 
indecision  last  December  (he  had  "hit  the 
ground  limping,"  I  wrote),  the  remark  was 
labeled  a  "cheap  shot."  Now  that  Mr.  Bush 
actually  is  having  to  face  Presidential  deci- 
sions, it  looks  more  and  more  like  an  expen- 
sive truth. 

The  latest  example,  and  one  of  the  most 
serious,  is  his  Administration's  hesitance  to 
lead  the  world  against  "global  warming"— 
although  Mr.  Bush  promised  to  do  so  in  his 
campaign,  and  Secretary  of  State  James  A. 
Baker  3d  made  it  the  theme  of  his  first 
major  speech. 

Now  the  White  House  chief  of  staff.  John 
Simunu,  is  reported  to  have  rebuffed  offi- 
cials who  wanted  the  U.S.  to  propose  an 
international  conference  to  draft  a  treaty 
on  global  warming.  Mr.  Sununu  replied  that 
Mr.  Bush  did  not  yet  know  enough  about 
the  economic  costs  of  a  treaty  that  would 
limit  the  man-made  gases  that  trap  solar 
heat  and  cause  the  "greenhouse  effect. " 

The  Dr.  James  E.  Hansen,  the  director  of 
the  Goddard  Institute  for  Space  Studies, 
complained  that  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  had  watered  down  his  planned 
Congressional  testimony  on  the  subject.  He 
intended  to  say  that  enough  was  known 
about  the  causes  and  effects  of  global  warm- 
ing that  major  steps  to  curb  harmful  emis- 
sions were  necessary  and  practical.  When 
O.M.B.  got  through  censoring  the  state- 
ment. Dr.  Hansen  was  made  to  claim,  con- 
trary to  his  professional  opinion,  that  "it  re- 
mains sclent  fically  unknown"  how  much 
human  actions  contribute  to  global  warm- 
ing. 

All  this  sounds  like  a  retreat  into  the  flac- 
cid inactivity  of  the  Reagan  Administration 
on  acid  rain,  when  for  eight  years  it  was 
claimed  that  not  enough  was  known  about 
its  causes  to  do  anything  about  its  effects. 
The  need  to  get  started  on  global  warming, 
however,  is  not  in  doubt.  At  a  recent  inter- 
national forum  in  Washington,  a  parade  of 
speakers  urged  immediate  steps  to  limit 
emissions  of  carbon  dioxide  and  other  harm- 
ful gases. 

Thomas  Lovejoy,  the  vice  president  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  who  had  previous- 
ly suggested  that  "the  great  environmental 
struggles  will  be  either  won  or  lost  in  the 
1990's, "  repeated  that  "massive  intervention 
in  society  is  required  over  a  very  short  time, 
perhaps  less  than  20  years"  if  global  warm- 
ing and  ozone  depletion  are  to  be  dealt  with, 
William  D,  Ruckelshaus.  twice  the  Republi- 
can director  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency,  warned  that  it  would  be  iUuso- 
ry  to  assume  that  there  would  be  "a  techno- 
logical fix."  and  Martin  Hodges  a  former 
chief  science  adviser  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment, said  that  the  world  "would  be  incred- 
ibly stupid  not  to  take  these  dangers  as 
real." 

Apparently,  George  Bush  doesn  t.  And 
saving  what's  left  of  the  environment  is  not 
the  only  pressing  issue  he's  ducking.  Last 
week  he  declined  to  send  representatives  to 
a  Senate  subcommittee  that  was  waiting  to 
hear  his  proposals  on  controlling  semiauto- 
matic assault  rifles.  Even  a  Republican  Sen- 
ator, Arlen  Specter  of  Pennsylvania,  was 
upset. 
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"I  think  the  Administration  ought  to  be 
here."  he  said.  "I  say  that  Hatly  and  I  said 
that  to  the  Administration." 

Two  bills  limiting  Importation,  sale,  trans- 
port and  possession  of  such  weapons  have 
been  Introduced— only  by  Dennis  DeCon- 
cini.  Democrat  of  Arizona,  usually  an  oppo- 
nent of  gun  controls.  He  was  contemptuous 
of  the  Administration's  failure  to  testify, 
saying  "they  don't  have  a  position,  that's 
what  It  amounts  to."  White  House  officials 
conceded  that  the  President  hadn't  made  up 
his  mind  on  what  legislation  he  wanted,  if 
any. 

Even  the  biggest  Republican  enchilada  is 
getting  itchy  over  the  Bush  Administra- 
tion's pussyfoot  performance.  Ronald 
Reagan  took  time  off  from  his  memoirs  last 
week  to  let  it  be  known  that  he  was  con- 
cerned about  his  successor's  "excessively 
cautious  approach  to  nuclear  arms  reduc- 
tions negotiations  with  the  Soviets,"  among 
other  things. 

This  statement  was  attributed  to  the  ex- 
President's  "friends"  by  Lou  Cannon,  a 
Washington  Post  reporter  who  has  been 
shrewdly  interpreting  Ronald  Reagan  for 
many  years;  but  Mr.  Cannon  clearly  was 
using  this  ancient  Journalistic  device  to  cam- 
ouflage an  interview  with  Mr.  Reagan  him- 
self. 

Mr.  Reagan's  "friends"  also  allowed  that 
his  campaign  comment  about  George  Bush 
last  year— "he's  been  part  of  everything 
we've  done  for  the  past  eight  years"— now 
had  "an  ironic  aftertaste. "  Or  maybe  that's 
Just  what  you  get  when  you've  put  your  foot 
in  your  mouth. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  May  6.  1989] 

SuHUHU  Blocked  Plan  To  Seek  Convention 

ON  Global  Warming 

(By  Michael  Weisskopf ) 

Top  Bush  administration  officials  led  by 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  Adminis- 
trator William  K.  Reilly  pressed  for  a  U.S. 
\  diplomatic  initiative  on  global  warming  at 
an  International  meeting  next  week  in 
Geneva,  but  White  House  chief  of  staff 
John  H.  Sununu  rejected  the  move  as  pre- 
mature, according  to  U.S.  officials. 

Proponents  of  the  move  had  recommend- 
ed that  U.S.  representatives  to  a  30-nation 
meeting  sponsored  by  the  United  Nations 
support  plans  for  an  international  conven- 
tion identifying  global  warming  as  a  world 
environmental  threat. 

Environmentalists  have  pressed  for  a  con- 
vention that  would  lead  to  treaty  negotia- 
tions to  limit  the  man-made  gases  known  to 
trap  solar  heat  like  a  greenhouse  and  in- 
crease the  Earth's  temperature. 

But  officials  said  Sununu  has  blocked 
such  an  initiative  by  U.S.  delegates  to  the 
Intragovemmental  Panel  on  Climate 
Change  on  the  grounds  that  President  Bush 
does  now  know  enough  about  the  economic 
costs  of  such  a  treaty. 

A  top  aide  to  Sununu  said  he  "hasn't 
touched  this  thing  one  way  or  the  other" 
and  said  the  chief  of  staff  did  not  know  any- 
thing about  it. 

A  spokesman  for  Reilly.  who  met  with 
Sununu  on  the  issue  Thursday,  said  Sununu 
has  been  generally  "supportive"  of  an  inter- 
national convention  but  raised  "reasonable 
questions  that  deserve  answers  before  the 
administration  commits  itself." 

The  administration's  position  at  the  meet- 
ing that  starts  Monday  has  been  debated  by 
domestic  policy  advisers  for  weeks.  Some  of- 
ficials have  argued  that  Geneva  presents  a 
perfect  opportimity  for  Bush  to  seize  the 
leadership  role  on  international  environ- 


mental issues  that  he  pledged  to  take  in 
campaign  speeches  and  his  budget  state- 
ment. 

Some  Bush  advisers  believe  the  president 
missed  a  chance  to  claim  that  mantle  by  al- 
lowing the  European  Community  to  beat 
him  by  a  day  in  announcing  support  recent- 
ly for  a  phaseout  of  chlorofluorocarbons 
(CPCs)  by  the  year  2000. 

The  treaty  to  halve  CPCs  in  the  next 
decade  could  serve  as  a  model  for  the  global 
warming  issue.  Industrial  nations  formed  a 
convention  in  Vienna  in  1985  that  identified 
the  popular  chemical  as  a  threat  to  the 
stratospheric  ozone  layer.  Negotiations  to 
cut  back  CPC  use  began  a  year  later  and 
ended  in  an  agreement  In  1987. 

Sources  said  that  Reilly.  Frederick  M. 
Bemthal,  assistant  of  state  for  oceans  and 
international  environmental  and  scientific 
affairs,  and  White  House  Counsel  C. 
Boyden  Gray  favored  an  aggressive  U.S. 
stance  in  Geneva. 

Office  of  Management  and  Budget  offi- 
cials argued  for  a  more  deliberate  pace, 
however,  arguing  that  no  one  has  calculated 
the  costs  of  curbing  "greenhouse"  gases, 
chiefly  carbon  dioxide  from  the  burning  of 
coal  and  other  fossil  fuels. 

The  meeting  scheduled  for  five  days  next 
week  is  part  of  a  process  initiated  last  year 
by  the  U.N.  Environmental  Programme  and 
the  World  Meteorological  Organization 
after  a  consensus  developed  among  scien- 
tists that  greenhouse  gases  will  heat  up  the 
Earth  about  five  degrees  by  the  middle  of 
the  next  century. 

Several  working  groups  were  set  up  by  the 
interagency  panel,  including  one  led  by  the 
United  States  to  consider  "response  strate- 
gies"  for  combatting  the  warming  trend. 

The  Geneva  meeting  will  be  chaired  by 
the  United  States  to  discuss  its  findings.  Ac- 
cording to  administration  officials,  the  U.S. 
delegation,  which  will  be  led  by  Bemthal. 
has  been  instructed  to  discuss  the  possibility 
of  a  convention  and  support  further  study 
but  not  to  endorse  it. 

"We  were  told  not  to  cross  that  line, "  said 
one  official. 

The  Instructions  "frustrated"  Reilly  and 
other  proponents  of  a  convention,  according 
to  a  knowledgeable  source.  They  fear  that 
Washington  will  lose  the  initiative  to  other 
nations,  even  though  the  EPA  has  done  the 
cutting-edge  work  on  the  causes  and  effects 
of  global  warming  and  is  more  advanced  in 
developing  solutions  for  dealing  with  it. 

In  a  major  speech  in  the  presidential  cam- 
paign, Bush  promised  to  convene  a  global 
conference  on  the  environment  to  discuss 
global  warming  and  other  problems.  But 
when  Reilly  and  other  administration  offi- 
cials sought  to  begin  planning  for  such  a 
conference,  Sununu  responded  that  Bush 
has  not  decided  the  best  timing,  venue  and 
agenda  for  it,  according  to  a  source. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  May  8,  1989] 

Scientist  Says  Bddobt  Office  Altered  His 

Testimony 

(By  PhiUp  Shabecoff ) 

Washington,  May  7.— The  Whitfe  House's 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
changed  the  text  of  testimony  scheduled  to 
be  delivered  to  Congress  by  a  top  Govern- 
ment scientist,  over  his  protests,  making  his 
conclusions  about  the  effects  of  global 
warming  seem  less  serious  and  certain  than 
he  intended. 

The  testimony  had  been  prepared  by  Dr. 
James  E.  Hansen,  director  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration's 
Goddard  Institute  for  Space  Studies,  for  de- 


livery Monday  before  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Science,  Technology  and  Space, 
Congressional  sources  said.  Dr.  Hansen  con- 
firmed that  the  testimony  had  been 
changed. 

In  his  original  testimony,  he  said  that 
computer  projections  of  changes  in  climate 
caused  by  carbon  dioxide  and  other  gases  re- 
leased into  the  atmosphere  would  cause  sub- 
stantial increases  in  temperature,  drought, 
severe  storms  and  other  stresses  that  will 
affect  the  earth's  biological  systems. 

The  text  of  his  testimony  was  edited  by 
the  budget  office  to  soften  the  conclusions 
and  make  the  prospects  of  change  In  climate 
appear  more  uncertain.  Dr.  Hansen  said  in 
an  interview. 

The  budget  office  and  other  officials  In 
the  White  House  have  been  urging  a  go-slow 
approach  to  policies  dealing  with  global 
warming,  called  the  greenhouse  effect  by 
scientists.  Those  officials  have,  opposed  the 
State  Department  and  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency,  which  have  been  urging 
President  Bush  to  take  the  lead  in  mobiliz- 
ing the  international  community  to  meet 
the  threat  of  rapid  climate  change.  The  Ad- 
ministration is  deeply  split  over  whether  to 
endorse  an  international  treaty  that  would 
require  action  to  deal  with  global  warming, 
high-ranking  executive  branch  officials  said. 

Senator  Albert  Gore.  Democrat  of  Ten- 
nessee and  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
who  had  been  told  by  Dr.  Hansen  of  the  al- 
terations In  the  testimony,  said  that  White 
House  officials  were  attempting  to  change 
science  to  make  it  conform  to  their  policy 
rather  than  base  policy  on  accurate  scientif- 
ic data. 

"They  are  scared  of  the  truth,"  Mr.  Gore 
said.  He  charged  that  the  testimony  was 
censored  to  support  those  in  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  and  other  part  of 
the  Administration  who  are  seeking  to  keep 
the  United  States  from  proposing  an  inter- 
national treaty  to  ameliorate  the  now 
widely  anticipated  global  warming  trend. 

Mr.  Gore  said  that  at  a  future  hearing  "I 
intend  to  ask  O.M.B.  officials  who  have  sub- 
stituted their  scientific  Judgments  for  those 
of  atmospheric  scientists  to  come  in  and  tes- 
tify about  the  basis  for  their  conclusions.  I 
want  to  determine  their  qualifications,  the 
climate  models  they  have  used,  the  amount 
of  study  they  have  given  to  the  subject  and 
the  evidence  that  they  found  most  persua- 
sive. And  I  intend  to  pursue  this  at  great 
length." 

BUDGET  OFFICE  REVIEW  IS  ROUTINE 

A  spokeswoman  for  the  budget  office 
reached  Saturday  said  that  she  made  re- 
peated attempts  to  seek  an  explanation  but 
that  no  one  from  the  office  was  available  to 
respond  to  questions  about  the  changed  tes- 
timony. She  also  said  that  the  only  press  of- 
ficial who  win  agree  with  budget  office 
statements  is  Barbara  Clay,  who  was  among 
those  not  available. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
routinely  reviews  testimony  to  be  presented 
to  Congressional  committees  by  officials  to 
make  sure  that  Federal  policy  conforms  to 
the  President's  budget. 

The  United  States  heads  an  international 
panel  assigned  the  task  of  preparing  a 
policy  response  to  the  global  warming  trend. 
The  panel  is  scheduled  to  make  recommen- 
dations at  a  meeting  sponsored  by  the 
United  Nations  in  Geneva  this  week. 

Secretary  of  State  James  A.  Baker  3d  and 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  Adminis- 
trator WUllam  K.  ReUly  are  said  to  be 
urging  that  the  United  States  take  the  lead 
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on  a  convention  to  meet  the  threat  of  global 
warming.  But  officials  In  the  White  House, 
including  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  as  well  as  in  the  Department  of 
Energy,  are  urging  a  wait-and-see  approach, 
saying  the  scientific  information  and  data 
on  economic  effects  of  a  remedial  action  are 
inadequate. 

Dr.  Hansen's  testimony,  before  it  was 
changed,  would  have  given  strong  support 
to  the  position  that,  whUe  there  are  still 
many  uncertainties,  enough  is  Imown  now 
about  the  general  and  even  regional  effects 
of  the  global  warming  trend  to  start  acting 
now  to  mitigate  and  prepare  for  those  ef- 
fects. Dr.  Hansen  concluded,  for  example, 
"We  believe  it  is  very  unlikely  that  this 
overall  conclusion— drought  intensification 
at  most  middle-  and  low-altitude  land  areas. 
If  greenhouse  gases  increase  rapidly— wUl  be 
modified  by  improved  models." 

At  the  end  of  the  section  of  his  testimony 
dealing  with  regional  effects  of  global 
warming,  however,  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  over  Dr.  Hansen's  objec- 
tions, added  this  paragraph:  "Again,  I  must 
stress  that  the  rate  and  magnitude  of 
drought,  storm,  and  temperature  change  are 
very  sensitive  to  the  many  physical  process- 
es mentioned  above,  some  of  which  are 
poorly  represented  in  the  G.C.M.'s  (general 
climate  models).  Thus,  these  changes  should 
be  viewed  as  estimates  from  evolving  com- 
puter models  and  not  as  reliable  predic- 
tions." 

SCIENTISTS  CRITICIZES  CHAMGE 


Dr.  Hansen  said  in  an  interview  that  the 
additional  paragraph  served  to  'negate"  the 
entire  point  of  that  part  of  his  testimony, 
which  was  that  scientific  understanding  has 
now  reached  the  state  where  "we  can  begin 
to  draw  significant  conclusions  about 
droughts,  storm,  temperature— conclusions 
which  are  unlikely  to  change  as  the  models 
and  observational  data  become  more  de- 
telled." 

Another  part  of  Dr.  Hansen's  testimony 
said  that  many  policies  for  reducing  carbon 
dioxide  growth  rates  would  make  good  eco- 
nomic sense  was  changed  by  the  budget 
office  to  say  that  such  policies  "should" 
make  good  economic  policy  sense. 

Still  another  change  required  the  testimo- 
ny to  say  that  the  relative  contribution  of 
human  and  natural  processes  to  changing 
climate  patterns  "remains  scientifically  un- 
known." In  fact.  Dr.  Hansen  said,  he  and  his 
colleagues  at  N.A.S.A.  who  helped  prepare 
the  testimony,  "are  confident  that  green- 
house gases  are  primarily"  of  human  origin. 
■'It  distresses  me  that  they  put  words  in 
my  mouth;  they  even  put  it  in  the  first 
person,"  Dr.  Hansen  said  and  added  that  he 
had  tried  to  "negotiate"  with  the  budget 
office  over  the  wording  but  "they  refuse  to 
change." 

"I  should  be  allowed  to  say  what  Is  my  sci- 
entific position;  there  is  no  rationale  by 
which  OJi«.B.  should  be  censoring  scientific 
opinion,"  Dr.  Hansen  insisted.  "I  can  under- 
stand changing  policy,  but  not  science." 

He  also  said  that  this  was  not  the  first 
time  the  budget  office  had  changed  his  tes- 
timony to  Congress. 

While  there  is  strong  consensus  within 
the  scientific  community  that  the  green- 
house effect  is  real,  there  have  been  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  challenges  to  Dr.  Han- 
sen's contention  that  long-term  global  tem- 
perature trends  show  a  high  probability 
that  it  Is  already  taking  place.  Dr.  Hansen's 
testimony  that  the  global  warming  trend  Is 
already  occurring  was  presented  at  a  Con- 


gressional hearing  last  July  and  attracted 
widespread  attention. 

While  the  O.M.B.,  in  its  function  of  co- 
ordinating policies  within  the  Executive 
Branch,  reviews  and  edits  such  testimony, 
the  research  findings  of  Government  scien- 
tists are  subject  to  peer  review,  not  to 
change  by  the  policy-oriented  budget  office. 
Dr.  Hansen's  testimony  was  based  on  his 
and  his  colleagues'  research,  which  had 
been  subjected  to  such  peer  review. 

Senator  Gore  called  the  alteration  of  Dr. 
Hansen's  testimony  "unbelievable"  and  said 
that  such  Government  action  would  have  a 
"chilling  effect"  on  science  and  make  it 
more  difficult  to  base  sound  policy  on  the 
scientific  evidence. 

A  number  of  foreign  leaders  have  been 
urging  the  United  States  to  take  the  lead  on 
global  action  to  meet  the  threat  of  global 
warming,  recalling  President  Bush's  cam- 
paign pledge  to  exert  such  leadership. 

[Prom  British  Information  Services.  May  8, 
1989] 
Global  Climate  Chance 
"The   atmosphere   knows  no   boundaries 
and  the  winds  carry  no  passports". 

Attached  is  a  statement  to  the  UN  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council  by  the  Permanent 
Representative  of  the  United  Kingdom  to 
the  United  Nations,  Sir  Crispin  Tlckell. 

SUMMARY 

The  effect  of  "greenhouse  gases"  Is  com- 
parable In  Its  scale  and  complexity  to  the 
problems  which  arose  from  the  discovery  of 
nuclear  energy,  fifty  years  ago. 

On  26  April  1989  the  British  Prime  Minis- 
ter held  a  seminar  of  scientists,  industrial- 
ists, politicians  and  academics.  Their  con- 
census was  that  despite  great  uncertainties 
there  was  no  time  to  wait. 

There  are  three  areas  in  which  interna- 
tional work  is  required— a  framework  in 
which  to  operate,  a  review  of  institutions 
and  a  basis  for  action  to  manage  the  conse- 
quences of  a  warmer  world. 

The  framework  has  two  main  aspects:  an 
umbrella  convention  which  would  set  out 
general  principles  or  guidelines.  This  task 
falls  to  the  Intergovernmental  Panel  on  Cli- 
mate Change.  Secondly,  as  scientific  evi- 
dence requires,  specific  protocols  should  be 
fitted  into  the  framework. 

There  are  enough  international  institu- 
tions already.  The  challenge  we  face  is  how 
to  make  best  use  of  them.  and.  if  necessary, 
adapt  them  to  changing  circumstances.  Are 
the  problems  of  global  warming  sufficiently 
taken  into  account  by  the  many  UN  and 
international  Institutions  working  in  this 
area? 

We  may  need  to  consider  whether  UNEP 
might  be  promoted  to  a  specialized  agency. 
An  intergovernmental  commission  to  pro- 
vide a  secretariat  and  monitor  the  global 
framework  convention  on  climate  should  be 
considered.  There  could  also  be  a  role  for 
the  Security  Council  under  Article  34  of  the 
Charter  and  a  Committee  of  the  General 
Assembly  might  also  be  created. 


[Prom  Scripps-Howard  News  Service.  May  6, 

19891 
Bush  White  House  To  Pass  Up  Chance  To 
Lead  Fight  on  Greenhouse  Effect 
(By  Robert  Engelman) 
Washington.— The    Bush    administration 
has  quietly  decided  to  pass  up  an  opportuni- 
ty to  take  the  lead  on  fighting  the  "green- 
house effect"  In  an  International  meeting 
next  week,  according  to  administration  offi- 
cials. 


Beginning  Monday,  the  United  States  Is 
chairing  a  17-nation  working  group  in 
Geneva  on  possible  strategies  for  heading 
off  global  warming,  which  scientists  expect 
to  result  from  heat-trapping  Industrial  pol- 
lution of  the  atmosphere. 

Despite  pressure  from  some  administra- 
tion officials  to  propose  specific  steps  to 
slow  or  delay  the  warming,  others  expressed 
doubts  and  White  House  chief  of  staff  John 
Sununu  vetoed  the  idea,  administration 
sources  said. 

Instead,  the  U.S.  delegation  wUl  propose 
only  further  discussion  and  study  of  the 
greenhouse  problem. 

"There  are  some  who  would  like  to  have 
seen  the  U.S.  set  a  goal  of  starting  work  on 
a  treaty  to  control  greenhouse  gases,  but 
Sununu  put  that  on  hold, "  one  official  said 
Friday.  ""There's  some  frustration  about 
that." 

Sununu,  however,  said  through  a  spokes- 
man that  sources  making  such  statements 
are  '"totally  unreliable." 

'"We  are  working  on  our  environmental 
issues,"  Sununu  said.  "We're  getting  input 
from  all  over,  including  Geneva,  and  we're 
moving  aggressively  on  clean  air." 

But  neither  Sununu  nor  any  White  House 
official  disputed  accounte  that  top  adminis- 
tration officials— specifically.  Secretary  of 
SUte  James  Baker,  national  security  adviser 
Brent  Scowcroft.  White  House  counsel 
Boyden  Gray  and  Environmental  Protection 
Administration  head  William  Reilly— had 
suggested  the  administration  could  use  the 
Geneva  meeting  to  call  for  work  on  an  Inter- 
national agreement  to  limit  greenhouse 
emissions. 

ReUly  said  through  a  spokesman  Friday 
that  Sununu  was  "getting  a  bum  rap." 

While  some  members  of  the  cabinet  did 
have  "legitimate  questions  "  about  the  impli- 
cations of  a  greenhouse  treaty.  Reilly  said. 
•John  Sununu  has  been  very  supportive  of 
the  process"  of  working  out  an  administra- 
tion position  on  global  warming. 

The  Geneva  meeting.  ReUly  added,  "Is  not 
a  drop-dead  deadline  for  action"  on  the 
greenhouse  effect. 

A  greenhouse  treaty,  advocated  by  many 
scientists  and  environmentalists,  would  be 
in  some  ways  similar  to  a  two-year-old  inter- 
national agreement  to  reduce  emissions  of 
chlorofluorocarbons,  the  gases  that  deplete 
the  upper-atmosphere  ozone  layer. 

Reducing  greenhouse  gases  would  be  con- 
siderably more  difficult.  Many  of  them, 
such  as  carbon  dioxide  and  methane,  are 
almost  Inevitable  by  products  of  energy  con- 
stimption,  industry  and  agriculture. 

But  despite  continuing  uncertainties 
about  whether  climate  change  Is  already 
evident,  scientists  agree  some  warming  will 
occur  and  prove  disruptive  within  the  next 
few  decades. 

Many  scientists  and  some  legislators  have 
recomjanended  early  action  to  reduce  green- 
house emissions.  Last  week  the  Senate 
passed  a  non-blndlng  resolution  to  make  re- 
duction of  carbon  dioxide  emissions  a  goal 
of  U.S.  poUcy  and  to  begin  work  toward  an 
International  agreement. 

The  issue  has  political  as  well  as  environ- 
mental overtones.  Bush  declared  during  the 
presidential  campaign  that  he  would  fight 
the  greenhouse  effect  with  what  he  called 
"the  White  House  effect."  As  president, 
however,  he  has  said  Uttle  about  the  issue. 

Some  European  governments  have  become 
quite  active  recently  In  response  to  growing 
public  concern  about  climate  change.  Two 
weeks  ago  British  Prime  Minister  Margaret 
Thatcher  caUed  half  of  her  cabinet  minis- 
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ten  together  for  a  six-hour  briefing  on  the 
issue,  according  to  Martin  Holdgate,  a  Brit- 
ish scientist  and  conservationist  who  spoke 
to  the  group. 

Holdgate,  in  Washington  to  attend  a 
forum  on  global  environmental  change,  is 
among  those  who  favor  immediate  action  to 
delay  greenhouse  warming.  "We  would  be 
Incredibly  stupid  if  we  did  not  take  the  signs 
of  global  change  induced  by  man  as  very 
real,"  he  said. 

But  Tom  Snead,  a  spokeseman  for  the 
State  Department,  said  the  U.S.  government 
had  not  yet  adopted  that  view  and  would 
suggest  only  in  Geneva  that  energy  efficien- 
cy makes  sense  for  a  variety  of  environmen- 
tal and  economic  reasons. 

"It's  premature  at  this  time  to  talk  about 
reductions  in  c&rbon  dioxide  emissions." 
which  come  largely  from  combustion  to 
fossil  fuel,  Snead  said.  "You're  talking 
about  basic  energy  production.  We  don't 
know  enough  about  global  climate  to  say 
these  greenhouse  gases  are  going  to  do  any- 
thing." 

The  working  group  is  a  subcommittee  of 
the  intergovernmental  Panel  on  Climate 
Change,  established  last  year  to  consider 
possible  responses  to  the  threat  of  climate 
change. 

The  chairman  of  the  working  group  meet- 
ing will  be  Frederick  Bemthal,  assistant  sec- 
retary of  state  for  oceans  and  international 
environmental  and  scientific  affairs. 

At  the  group's  first  meeting,  held  in 
Washington  in  January,  Baker  declared 
that  "the  political  ecology  is  now  ripe  for 
action"  on  greenhouse  warming. 


UMI 


PROPOSED  PSX  AGREEMENT 
WITH  JAPAN 

Mr.  BRYAN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
express  my  opposition  to  the  adminis- 
tration's proposed  transfer  of  Ameri- 
can technolo^  to  the  Japanese  in  the 
form  of  the  so-called  advanced  fighter 
system,  the  FSX.  In  doing  so,  I  want 
to  associate  mjrself  with  the  remarks 
of  my  friend,  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Illinois  who  previously 
voiced  his  opinion  on  the  floor  this 
morning. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  said  that 
those  who  cannot  remember  the  les- 
sons of  the  past  are  condemned  to 
relive  them.  If  this  debate  were  being 
held  in  the  19S0's.  one  would  expect 
that  a  dialog  would  involve  the  future 
of  the  American  automobile  industry. 
It  ought  to  be  abundantly  clear  to  all 
of  us  that  the  Japanese  are  very  good 
in  long-term  commercial  strategy.  The 
1950  automobile  strategy  in  which 
they  have  targeted  the  American 
market  for  substantial  export  to  it  has 
been  an  overwhelming  success.  Today. 
20  percent  of  that  market  Is  occupied 
by  the  Japanese. 

If  we  move  into  the  1960's.  it  is 
equally  clear  that  they  were  interested 
In  consumer  electronics.  In  1970, 
American  companies  had  90  percent  of 
the  American  color  television  market. 
Today  that  market  is  less  than  10  per- 
cent. The  VCR  technology,  developed 
in  the  Dnited  States,  is  no  longer  pro- 
duced or  manufactured  in  the  United 


States  but  is  owned  predominantly  by 
the  Japanese. 

And,  as  we  approached  the  1970's.  it 
was  equally  clear  that  their  strategy 
focused  upon  semiconductors  and  the 
supercomputer  hardware  of  the  future 
and  they  have  made  serious  inroads  in 
America's  competitive  position  in  our 
own  market,  much  less  the  world 
market. 

It  is  obvious  to  me  the  Japanese 
have  targeted  the  manufacture  of 
conunercial  aircraft  as  their  goal  for 
the  1990's  and  beyond.  It  is  a  market 
in  which  American  technology  enjoys 
preeminence,  both  in  commercial  as 
well  as  military  aircraft. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  sat  through 
several  briefings  over  the  past  few 
days  in  which  the  advocates  of  this 
transfer  have  tried  to  persuade  me  and 
other  Members  of  this  body  why  we 
should  approve  the  transfer  of  tech- 
nology. 

I  must  say  that  I  find  no  argxunent 
that  is  compelling  in  our  national  in- 
terest to  approve  such  a  transfer.  It  is 
acknowledged  by  all  who  have  partici- 
pated in  these  briefings  that  the  Japa- 
nese do  not  exceed  us  in  terms  of  com- 
mercial airframe  technology,  comjxjs- 
ite  technology,  radar  technology,  or 
any  of  the  other  technologies  that 
would  be  involved  in  the  manufacture 
of  this  advanced  weapons  system. 
There  may  be  some  commercial  advan- 
tage to  General  Dynamics,  but  there  is 
no  advantage  to  America  in  approving 
this  transfer. 

Indeed,  Mr.  President,  my  experi- 
ence has  been,  as  recently  as  last 
evening  when  I  had  occasion  to  visit 
with  some  of  the  members  from  my 
own  State  to  talk  about  teleconununi- 
cations,  that  the  pattern  is  clear.  Once 
the  Japanese  gain  access  to  this  tech- 
nology they  are  going  to  move  out  on 
their  own:  Develop  it  and  bring  the 
same  technology  back  to  us,  perhaps 
sooner  than  we  can  transfer  that  tech- 
nology into  the  production  line.  It 
makes  no  sense,  Mr.  President,  for  us 
to  approve  this. 

How  we  can  justify  to  the  American 
taxpayer  that  the  dollars  contributed 
by  the  American  taxpayers,  which 
have  contributed  to  the  technology 
represented  in  the  P-16,  which  is  a 
frontline  fighter  in  the  world,  should 
be  transferred  to  the  Japanese  with- 
out any  concomitant  quid  pro  quo  or 
advantage  to  us. 

Second.  Mr.  President,  I  submit  that 
we  do  a  great  disservice  to  the  air- 
frame manufacturers  of  this  country 
to  provide  their  prospective  or  future 
competitors  with  this  kind  of  technol- 
ogy, which  will  enable  the  Japanese  to 
more  easily  compete  with  them  in  the 
international  markets  of  the  1990's, 
and  into  the  next  centvu-y. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  I  think  it 
needs  to  be  pointed  out  that  we  in  this 
country  have  developed  a  tremendous 
trade   deficit.   Of   all   of   those   with 


whom  we  trade,  the  Japanese  are  the 
ones  who  have  the  largest  deficit  in 
terms  of  our  export/import  relation- 
ship. Here  is  an  area.  Mr.  President,  in 
which  the  United  States  enjoys  an 
aerospace  trade  surplus  of  $17.9  billion 
in  1988  by  exporting  some  $26.9  billion 
of  American  aircraft  abroad  to  the 
international  market.  Why,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  would  seek  to  compromise  or 
to  make  it  possible  for  others  to  com- 
pete in  that  market  and  erode  that 
competitive  share,  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  1  more  minute? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BRYAN.  Finally,  Mr.  President, 
I  would  say  to  our  friends  in  Japan 
who  express  their  concern  and  eager- 
ness in  helping  us  to  work  with  the 
trade  deficit,  all  of  those  who  heard 
that  dialog,  all  of  us  who  participated 
in  that  colloquy,  this,  Mr.  President,  is 
an  opportunity  for  the  Japanese,  not 
to  speak  but  to  act,  and  they  ought  to 
be  purchasing  American  aircraft  and 
American  technology  as  one  means  of 
eliminating  that  trade  deficit. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Kerrey]. 


THE  MILWAUKEE  BUCKS 

Mr.  KERREY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
first  of  all  to  say  how  proud  I,  and  all 
the  freshmen  Senators  were,  of  the 
Milwaukee  Bucks  over  the  weekend. 


COMPUTER-AGE  LIBRARY 

Mr.  KERREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
Sunday,  April  30,  an  article  in  the  New 
York  Times  described  an  idea  that 
French  President  Mitterrand  is  devel- 
oping to  build  a  modem  computer-age 
library  in  Paris.  I  believe  such  a  pro- 
posal would  be  wonderful  for  the 
United  States  as  well  and  I  intend  to 
pursue  it. 

I  have  been  struggling  for  several 
years  to  develop  a  description  of  a 
commimicatlons  system  in  America 
that  could  be  used  by  our  people  to 
learn.  With  the  technology  available 
and  the  tecbnologoy  we  could  develop, 
if  we  were  able  to  describe  the  system 
that  we  need  we  should  be  able  to 
build  a  system  that  would  provide  us 
with  far  more  than  the  enhanced  dial 
tone  which  is  now  available. 

I  describe  it  as  a  strategic  communi- 
cations initiative  which  would  have 
three  elements:  A  network  that  is  de- 
ployed without  regard  to  regulatory  or 
marketshare  constraints;  production 
of  a  library  of  data,  sound,  and  video 
information;  and  research  that  devel- 
ops our  technology  to  do  what  we 
want  it  to  do. 

Peaceful  applications  of  technology 
have  fewer  advocates  than  military  ap- 
plications. A  tool  which  will  permit  a 
10-year-old    to    explore    and    achieve 
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greater  understanding  with  more  com- 
plete freedom  Is  less  exciting  than  the 
roar  of  a  fighter  bomber  or  the  killing 
capacity  of  a  new  weapon. 

Pear  creates  an  active  urgency  that 
necessitates  the  commitment  of  vast 
resources  to  the  cause.  The  desire  for 
new  knowledge  is  a  more  passive  urge 
with  less  political  value.  Moreover, 
new  discoveries  very  often  threaten 
the  status  quo.  There  are  few  things 
worse  than  having  your  child  come 
home  from  school  after  learning  some- 
thing that  has  caused  them  to  con- 
clude their  parents  are  wrong. 

The  idea  of  a  library  for  the  United 
States,  like  that  being  proposed  for 
Prance  is  a  breakout  idea  for  me.  It  de- 
scribes the  end  use:  reading  and  learn- 
ing, in  a  way  that  is  understandable. 
To  make  it  accessible  we  will  need  a 
network.  To  make  it  complete  we  will 
need  production  work.  To  make  it  the 
best  we  will  need  research  that  is  di- 
rected toward  satisfying  specific  needs. 
The  description  in  the  article  that  I 
like  best  is  that  the  library  is  an 
"intersection  of  Alexandria  and  the 
electronic  age."  I  envision  a  library 
that  would  permit  an  individual  to  re- 
trieve and  to  interact  with  written, 
sound,  and  visual  information.  I  envi- 
sion a  network  which  would  allow  the 
entering  of  the  library  long  distances 
any  time  of  the  day  or  night. 

I  envision  a  library  that  would 
permit  a  child  in  Broken  Bow,  NE.  to 
learn  a  language,  to  explore  science,  to 
improve  mathematics  skills,  or  to 
pursue  any  other  line  of  questioning. 
It  is  important  for  me  to  center  my  at- 
tention on  the  needs  of  a  10-year-old 
rather  than  on  the  economic  needs  of 
businesses.  I  believe  that  it  will  work 
for  business  if  it  works  for  the  child.  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  opposite  will 
necessarily  hold. 

I  envision  a  library  that  would  en- 
courage reading.  This,  for  me,  is  an  es- 
sential ingredient.  This  cannot  be  seen 
as  a  high  technology  monster  which 
becomes  simply  a  video  game.  We 
must  consciously  insist  on  measuring 
the  design  by  this  standard:  Will  it 
help  our  people  to  read? 

I  envision  a  library  that  would 
permit  an  individual  to  physically 
enter  it  as  well,  a  classic  library  with 
reading  rooms  and  gardens,  a  library 
that  confirms  that  the  electronic  age 
is  not  a  replacement  for  the  old  age  of 
enlightenment. 

I  will  be  developing  and  proposmg 
legislation  to  encourage  the  creation 
of  such  a  library  in  the  United  States. 
The  United  States  ought  to  be  estab- 
lishing a  similar  state-of-the-art  blend 
of  communications  technology  and  the 
services  that  a  traditional  library 
offers  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  April  30.  1989,  New  York  Times  ar- 
ticle be  James  M.  Markham  be  printed 
In  the  Record  and  I  commend  it  to  my 
colleagues. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Mitterrand  Orders  a  Library  tor  the  Ages 
(By  James  M.  Markham) 
Paris,  April  25.— In  his  latest  and  in  some 
ways  most  ambitious  effort,  to  reshape  the 
architiectural  landscape  of  Paris,  President 
Francois  Mitterrand  is  buUdlng  "a  very  big 
library"  that  is  supposed  to  be  the  most 
modem  in  the  world. 

Already  one  of  Prance's  most  energetic 
builder-presidents,  Mr.  Mitterrand  has  com- 
missioned or  completed  I.M.  Pel's  pyramid 
in  the  heart  of  the  expanded  Louvre,  the 
mammoth  Bastille  Opera,  the  Arab  World 
Institute,  the  Orsay  Museimi,  a  new  Minis- 
try of  Finance  on  the  Seine,  a  modernistic 
hollow  cube  known  as  the  Great  Arch  in  the 
suburban  La  Defense  complex,  and  La  Vil- 
lette,  a  development  comprising  a  part,  a 
museum  of  science  and  industry  and  a  music 
center 

Yet  Mr.  Mitterrand's  plan  for  a  giant, 
computer-age  library,  which  will  be  built  on 
the  rundown  Quai  de  la  Gare  along  the 
Senie  on  the  southeastern  flank  of  the  city, 
is  clearly  his  most  cherished  project.  The 
72-year-old  President  has  united  two  pas- 
sions—his love  of  books  and  his  love  of 
building.  ^,  ^.„. 

With  a  price  tag  of  more  than  $1  bulion, 
the  Bibliotheque  de  Prance  will  occupy  a 
17.3-acre  site  and,  if  all  goes  according  to 
the  President's  vision,  will  be  equipped  with 
computer  terminals  that  will  link  readers 
throughout  Prance  and  even  the  world  to  its 
published  and  electronic  resources. 

At  a  Cabinet  meeting  here  last  week,  Mr. 
Mitterrand  revealed  the  names  of  20  archi- 
tects who  will  be  invited  to  submit  prelimi- 
nary proposals  for  the  Ubrary;  four  finalists 
are  to  be  chosen  at  the  end  of  July,  and 
buUding  is  to  start  in  1991.  The  list  includes 
Richard  Meier,  an  American;  James  Stirling 
of  England;  Richardo  Bofill,  Bernard 
Tschumi  and  Jean  Nouvel  of  Prance;  Mario 
Botta  of  Switzerland;  Hermann  Hertzberger 
of  the  Netherlands,  and  the  Miami-based 
firm  Arquitectonica. 

A  very  grakd  ambition 
At  last  year's  Bastille  Day  ceremonies,  Mr. 
Mitterrand  disclosed  his  Presidential  wish 
to  create  "one  of  the  biggest  or  the  biggest 
and  most  modem  library  in  the  world."  He 
later  scaled  this  down  to  "a  very  big  li- 
brary," or.  In  France,  a  "trfes  grande  bib- 
liothfeque,"  which  the  press  Inevitably 
shortened  to  T.G.B. 

T.G.B.  sounds  like  T.G.V..  which  are  the 
well-worn  initials  of  Prance's  high-speed 
train,  the  "train  a  grande  Vitesse." 

Not  without  a  certain  irony,  Mr.  Mitter- 
rand decided  this  month  that  the  T.G.B. 
will  be  built  along  a  quay  that  takes  Its 
name  from  a  railroad  station,  the  Gare 
d'Austerlltz,  whose  tracks  snake  through  an 
unlovely  cityscape  of  warehouses,  truck 
stops  and  dock  sheds  before  pivoting  south- 
west toward  Orleans  and  Bordeaux.  And 
though  the  abbreviation  clearly  does  not 
please  the  President,  the  location  and  the 
nippant  nickname  have  facilitated  head- 
lines like  'T.G.B.  on  the  Ralls." 

There  Is  a  nice  symbolism  In  the  choice  of 
the  site,  between  the  Bercy  and  Tolblac 
bridges  on  the  Left  Bank.  If  the  railroad  is 
one  of  the  great  creations  of  the  19th  centu- 
ry the  Blbllotheque  de  Prance  Is  meant  to 
become  the  first  library  that  anticipates  the 
21st. 

'It  Is  clear  that  this  will  be  like  no  other 
library  In  the  world."  said  Emlle  Blaslnl,  the 


minister-level  official  named  by  Prime  Min- 
ister Michel  Rocard  last  June  to  oversee  all 
the  President's  grands  travaux,  or  great 
works.  "To  use  an  Image,  It  will  be  at  once 
Alexandria  and  the  electronic  age." 


HE  GIVES  THE  ORDERS 

With  a  grin,  the  ebullient  Mr.  Blaslni 
shrugged  off  the  suggestion  that  the  library 
might  ultimately  become  known  as  La  Blb- 
liotheque  Pranpols  Mitterrand.  But  he  left 
no  doubt  that  the  library  was  the  Presi- 
dent's very  personal  project. 

"He's  in  charge,"  Mr.  Blaslnl  said.  "I  work 
with  him,  and  he  gives  the  orders.  And  I 
have  fixed  dates  so  that  the  library  wUl  be 
Irreversible  before  the  end  of  his  term  In 
office  In  1995. " 

The  choice  of  the  Bercy  site  fits  In  with 
unfolding  plans  to  develop  and  upgrade  the 
scruffy  outer  reaches  of  eastern  Paris.  The 
site  Is  Just  up  river  from  the  huge  new  Min- 
istry of  Finance- a  design  of  the  French  ar- 
chitect Paul  Chemetov  and  the  Chilean 
Borja  Huldobro— which  juts  aggressively 
into  the  river  from  the  Right  Bank. 

A  walkway  across  the  Seine  will  link  the 
library  to  a  vast  part  that  Is  planned  next  to 
the  Bercy  Omnl-sports  center,  which  Is  used 
for  everything  from  political  rallies  to  bicy- 
cle racing  to  opera.  Bibliophiles  will  thus  be 
Inspired  to  think  great  thoughts  as  they 
stroll  In  the  park. 

The  17.3  acres  were  donated  by  Mayor 
Jacques  Chirac  of  Paris,  the  neo-Gaulllst 
leader  who  was  defeated  by  Mr.  Mitterrand 
in  last  year's  Presidential  election.  This  har- 
monious beginning  of  the  project  may  avoid 
the  kind  of  political  wrangling  between  Mr. 
Chirac  and  the  Socialist  President  that  de- 
layed and  confused  the  design  of  the  Bas- 
tille Opera,  which  Is  to  be  Inaugurated  with 
a  concert  the  evening  of  July  13.  marking 
the  200th  anniversary  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution: 

OVERSTUFFED  AND  OVERCROWDED 

Even  before  Mr.  Mitterrand  Introduced 
the  library  project  last  July.  It  had  become 
clear  that  the  venerable  Bibliothtque  Na- 
tlonale  on  the  Rue  de  Richelieu,  which 
houses  12  million  volumes,  had  become 
overstuffed  and  Its  elegant  domed  reading 
room  overcrowded  with  researchers. 

After  considerable  discussion,  a  team  of 
experts  presided  over  by  Dominique  Jamet. 
a  joumallst  close  to  the  President,  has  de- 
cided that  the  library  collection  will  start  In 
1945,  which  will  mean  removing  some  three 
million  volumes  from  the  Rue  de  Richelieu. 

"The  idea  of  a  cut-off  date  was  simple— 
the  new  library  could  not  open  without 
some  books, "  said  Mr.  Jamet,  who  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Association  de  la  Blbllothtque 
de  France.  'After  1945  means  after  the  war 
and  after  the  atomic  bomb." 

The  selection  of  Mr.  Jamet  to  guide  the 
project  has  raised  some  skeptical  eyebrows 
among  architects  and  librarians.  But  the 
choice  of  a  joumallst  devoted  to  the  Presi- 
dent seems  yet  another  Indication  that  Mr. 
Mitterrand  is  the  real  boss. 

The  library's  avowedly  modem  vocation 
will  be  matched  by  a  computerizing  of  Its 
collection  that  Is  supposed  to  link  It  to  li- 
braries In  Bordeaux,  Lyons  and  Stras- 
bourg—and ultimately  to  other  great  librar- 
ies of  the  world.  Mr.  Mitterrand  has  a  vision 
of  universities  and  high  schools  all  over  the 
country  plugged  Into  the  Blbllothfeque  de 
France. 

RECORDS  OF  THE  PATRIMONY 

The  new  Ubrary  U  also  to  be  the  reposi- 
tory of  what  Is  called  "the  audiovisual  and 
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sound  patrimony"— electronically  stored  in- 
formation and  music  that  has  expanded  ex- 
ponentially in  the  post-1945  era.  Pulling  this 
patrimony  together  will  be  a  bureaucratic 
nightmare  since  it  is  now  held  by  various 
ministries  and  public  entities. 

The  Ubrary  is  to  have  both  a  traditional 
research  reading  room  for  scholars  and,  a 
relative  rarity  in  E^irope,  another  one  open 
to  the  general  public.  A  110-page  report  by 
two  French  library  experts,  Patrice  Cahart 
and  Michel  Melot,  also  suggested  the  robot- 
ization  of  the  stacics,  permitting  the  swift 
retrieval  of  volumes. 

"All  this  can  stimulate  a  very  original  kind 
of  architecture,"  said  Mr.  Melot,  who  has 
proposed  a  kind  of  intellectual  "boutique" 
selling  specialized  academic  publications 
within  the  T.G.B.  "The  architect  will  have 
to  pull  together  zones  that  do  not  all  have 
the  same  function." 

Tet  for  all  the  futuristic  talk  about  the 
new  national  library,  others  harbor  more 
modest  ambitions  for  Mr.  Mitterrand's  last 
great  architectural  legacy  to  the  City  of 
Paris. 

"I  have  an  enormous  admiration  for 
American  libraries  and  I  am  convinced  that 
the  French  are  determined  to  leam  a  lot 
from  the  Americans,"  said  Emmanuel  Le 
Roy  Ijadurie.  head  of  the  Bibliotheque  Na- 
tionale.  "Personally,  my  desire  is  that  the 
Bibliotheque  de  Prance  should  be  at  the 
level  of  the  good  American  libraries." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dixon], 


SCHEDULE 

li4r.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate the  fact  that  shortly  we  have  to 
recess  for  the  purpose  of  the  confer- 
ence luncheons  by  the  two  parties.  I 
wonder  if  I  could  make  a  few  brief  re- 
marks. My  understanding  was  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Levin]  wanted  to  come  back  and 
make  a  few  brief  remarks. 

If  I  could  say  a  few  things  untU  he 
gets  there,  I  would  be  delighted  to  re- 
place my  colleague  in  the  Chair  for  a 
brief  period  to  hear  him,  before  we 
close  down  this  morning. 

Is  there  any  objection  to  that  by 
anyone  here,  Mr.  President?  That  we 
proceed  in  that  manner? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UMI 


FSX 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  to  add  to 
the  Record  concerning  the  FSX  deal, 
which  has  been  commented  upon  gen- 
erously by  a  good  many  people  here 
this  morning,  I  would  like  to  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  a  statement  by  Mr. 
Clyde  Prestowitz.  Jr.,  which  appeared 
in  the  Chicago  Tribime  on  May  5. 
1989,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune,  May  5,  1989] 
The  New  FSX  E>kal  Hakdlt  Dutbrs  Fbom 

THXOSIGDIAL 

(By  Clyde  V.  Prestowitz.  Jr.) 
The    FSX    mountain    has    labored    and 
brought  forth  a  mouse.  For  several  months. 


the  Bush  administration  appeared  to  be 
raising  the  priority  of  defense  of  U.S.  tech- 
nologies leadership  in  the  deal  with  Japan 
to  co-develop  its  next-generation  fighter  as 
a  derivative  of  the  U.S.  P-16.  Yet,  the  ad- 
ministration now  seems  to  have  settled  for 
little  more  than  the  original  deal  of  last  De- 
cember. 

Under  the  agreement,  the  United  States 
was  to  turn  over  to  Japan  F-16  technology- 
developed  at  the  cost  of  $3  billion  to  $5  bil- 
lion—in return  for  40  percent  of  the  devel- 
opment work  on  four  FSX  prototypes  ($460 
million),  a  vague  expression  of  "best  effort" 
to  achieve  a  similar  U.S.  workshare  on  the 
eventual  130-plane  production  run,  and  an 
equally  vague  promise  of  access  to  unde- 
fined Japanese  technology.  Flowback  to  the 
U.S.  of  Japanese  technology  "essentially" 
derived  from  U.S.  technology  was  to  be  free 
of  charge,  while  Indigenously  developed 
Japanese  technology  would  be  avaUable  for 
a  royalty. 

Critics  pointed  out  that  the  wildly  unbal- 
anced nature  of  this  deal  (similar  to  others 
the  U.S.  had  come  to  regret)  probably  would 
accelerate  Japan's  drive  toward  world-class 
aircraft  manufacturing  status  and  narrow 
the  U.S.  lead  in  its  last  industrial  strong- 
hold. 

In  response.  President  Bush  ordered  a 
review  and  then  asked  Japan  to  agree  to  cer- 
tain improvements  In  the  deal.  Specifically, 
the  President  demanded:  ( 1 )  Revision  of  the 
basic  memorandum  of  understanding  to 
obtain  clear  assurances  of  a  40  percent  U.S. 
production  workshare:  (2)  restriction  on  the 
transfer  of  key  software  codes  for  the 
plane's  computers:  and  (3)  a  clearer  defini- 
tion of  the  term  "essentially "  derived  from 
U.S.  technology  with  regard  to  the  flowback 
of  technology  to  the  U.S. 

When  made  in  February,  the  President's 
demands  amounted  to  a  denial  of  the  asser- 
tion by  the  Pentagon  and  State  Depart- 
ment, as  well  as  by  former  Secretaries  of 
Defense  Prank  Carlucci  and  Caspar  Wein- 
berger, that  the  deal  as  originally  negotiat- 
ed was  the  best  one  possible.  In  particular, 
the  President  obviously  questioned  their  in- 
sistence that  the  United  SUtes  "had  every 
reason  to  expect  that  it  would  receive  40 
percent  of  the  eventual  production  work." 

He  had  good  cause.  Bitter  experience  had 
Uught  that  the  words  "best  effort"  in  this 
kind  of  deal  really  mean  •it  will  never 
happen."  Experience  with  the  F-15  and 
others  also  indicated  a  U.S.  readiness  to 
transfer  increasing  increments  of  technolo- 
gy for  very  little  or  nothing  in  return. 

Nothing  confirmed  the  wisdom  of  the 
President's  course  and  confounded  the  par- 
tisans of  the  original  deal  more  than  the 
Japanese  response.  Three  months  of  hag- 
gling ensued.  Where  the  Pentagon  had  ear- 
lier insisted  that  the  U.S.  "had  every  reason 
to  expect "  a  40  percent  production  work- 
share,  the  Japanese  proposed  28  percent, 
then  inched  up  to  32-35  percent. 

The  stakes  in  this  game  were  the  engines. 
At  a  40  percent  U.S.  workshare.  if  the  Japa- 
nese were  to  keep  the  avionics  and  other  so- 
phisticated work  in  Japan,  the  U.S.  would 
have  to  get  most  of  the  engines  that  con- 
tained new  and  important  technology  in 
which  the  U.S.  has  a  substantial  lead. 

Similar  haggling  occurred  over  technology 
transfer  issues.  For  most  of  this  time  the  ad- 
ministration held  firm  for  the  President's 
demands  with,  amazingly,  the  State  Depart- 
ment taking  the  lead  as  the  rough  guy. 

Then,  suddenly,  it  all  fell  apart.  Shortly 
after  Prime  Minister  Noboru  TakeshiU's 
resignation  statement,  an  agreement  on  the 


FSX  was  announced.  Under  it.  the  U.S.  is  to 
get  "approximately"  40  percent  of  the  pro- 
duction workshare.  Mention  of  restriction 
on  transfer  of  source  codes  was  made,  but  it 
is  agreed  that  the  U.S.  will  transfer  all  codes 
necessary  to  realization  of  the  FSX  project's 
objectives. 

The  terms  of  the  U.S.  access  to  possible 
Japanese  technology  were  somewhat  clari- 
fied, and  the  U.S.  agreed  that  it  would  not 
preclude  the  possibility  of  Japanese  produc- 
tion of  the  engine.  Moreover,  these  changes 
were  contained  in  an  exchange  of  letters 
rather  than  in  the  memorandum  of  under- 
standing itself  as  the  President  had  request- 
ed. 

One  can  only  wonder  what  all  the  fuss 
was  about.  This  is  essentially  the  same  deal 
as  that  announced  in  January.  What  is  "ap- 
proximately" 40  percent?  Is  it  20  percent  or 
35  percent?  Certainly  it  is  not  45  percent. 
Any  suggested  restrictions  on  source  code 
transfer  are  meaningless  as  long  as  they  are 
qualified  by  the  need  to  "reach  project  ob- 
jectives." In  time,  "reaching  objectives"'  will 
result  in  virtually  total  transfer. 

Why  did  the  U.S.  back  down?  One  can 
only  speculate,  but  it  appears  to  be  a  reas- 
sertion  of  the  traditional  primacy  of  defense 
over  economic  considerations  in  U.S.  diplo- 
macy. With  Takeshita  on  the  skids,  the  U.S. 
became  concerned  that  a  new  prime  minis- 
ter could  not  agree  to  any  deal  on  the  FSX. 
Concerned  that  Japan  would  not  have  an 
adequate  fighter  in  the  21st  Century,  the 
U.S.  appears  to  have  pressed  for  a  quick 
deal  while  Takeshita  was  still  around  to  do 
it,  proving  once  again  that,  between  the  U.S. 
and  Japan,  nothing  ever  changes. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Frankly,  the  interest- 
ing thing  about  this  article  is  that 
many  of  us  thought  there  was  a  sub- 
stantial improvement  in  this  agree- 
ment by  virtue  of  the  renegotiations 
that  took  place  during  the  last  several 
months.  But  the  position  of  Mr, 
Prestowitz— who  examines  this  very 
carefully,  in  this  article  which  I  will 
not  read  in  full  but  which  I  think  is  a 
well  thought  through  article— the  po- 
sition of  Mr.  Prestowitz  is  that  the 
new  FSX  deal  hardly  differs  from  the 
original. 

Mr.  President,  sadly,  as  in  many 
cases  the  memorandum  of  under- 
standing and  other  documents  and 
letters  supportive  of  the  arrangement 
between  the  United  States  and  Japan 
are  once  again  market  secret.  They  are 
classified.  So  in  large  measure  we 
cannot  question  in  the  conunittees 
some  of  the  things  documented  and  we 
cannot  discuss  on  the  floor  some  of  the 
classified  matter.  I  once  again  assert,  as 
we  did  when  we  had  the  Base  Closing 
Commission  report,  that  this  business 
of  stamping  everything  secret  is  a 
practice  that  has  grown  in  this  country 
over  the  last  few  years  and  that  I  very 
much  deplore.  I  have  looked  at  this 
classified  document.  I  have  the  right  to 
do  that  as  a  Senator  as  the  Chair 
knows.  I  do  not  see  anything  there  that 
is  secret  or  that  we  ought  not  to  be  able 
to  discuss. 

I  do  want  to  put  in  the  Record  a 
letter  from  the  Assistant  Comptroller 
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General,  Prank  C.  Conahan,  dated  yes- 
terday. May  8,  1989.  The  parts  of  this 
that  were  attached  to  it  that  were  clas- 
sified are  now  not  involved.  This  part 
is  unclassified.  What  this  letter  says, 
Mr.  President,  if  I  may  call  it  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues,  is  that  in 
examining  this  whole  question  of  what 
we  give,  we  know  what  we  give  7  bil- 
lion dollars'  worth  of  advanced  tech- 
nology for  the  greatest  fighter  aircraft 
in  the  world.  What  do  we  get  back?  I 
think  the  overwhelming  consensus  is 
"nothing."  Again  I  quote  from  that 
letter  directly: 

Our  preliminary  observations  are  that, 
overall,  the  United  States  has  superior  com- 
posites technology  and  appears  to  be  ahead 
in  the  radar  development. 

I  believe  we  are  getting  nothing  in 
return. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
letter  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  General  AccotmriNG  Office, 
Washington.  DC,  National  Se- 
cuRmr  and  International  Af- 
fairs Division, 

May  8,  1989. 
Hon.  Alan  J.  Dixon, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Dixon:  On  January  30, 
1989,  you  requested  that  we  review  various 
aspects  of  the  proposed  PS-X  support  fight- 
er codevelopment  program  between  the  U.S. 
government  and  the  government  of  Japan. 
As  arranged  with  your  office,  we  are  fur- 
nishing the  information  we  have  obtained  to 
date  on  two  Japanese  technologies  that  will 
be  available  to  the  United  States  under  the 
program.  These  technologies,  which  relate 
to  composites  and  the  active  phased  array 
radar,  are  discussed  in  detail  in  enclosures  I 
and  11. 

In  October  1987,  the  government  of  Japan 
decided  to  develop  the  PS-X  support  fighter 
using  the  General  Dynamics  P-16  C/D  as 
the  baseline  aircraft.  In  November  1988,  the 
Department  of  Defense  (DOD)  and  the 
Japan  Defense  Agency  signed  the  Memoran- 
dum of  Understanding  for  the  cooperative 
development  of  the  aircraft.  In  January 
1989,  Mitsubishi  Heavy  Industries,  the  Japa- 
nese prime  contractor,  and  General  Dynam- 
ics, the  U.S.  manufacturer  of  the  F-16 
si0ied  a  Licensing  and  Technical  Assistance 
Agreement. 

According  to  DOD,  the  PS-X  program  was 
not  pursued  with  the  primary  objective  of 
obtaining  access  to  Japanese  technology  or 
balancing  the  exchange  of  technology. 
Other  strategic  and  national  priorities  domi- 
nated. However,  once  Japan  agreed  in  prin- 
ciple to  codevelop  the  PS-X  and  a  negotiat- 
ing position  was  developed,  the  United 
States  stressed  the  imp>ortance  of  obtaining 
access  "to  the  new  aircraft's  technologies. 
DOD  officials  have  emphasized  the  poten- 
tial value  of  these  technologies  In  a  general 
sense  and  are  impressed  with  Japan's  over- 
all manufacturing  capabilities,  particularly 
its  cost-effective  electronics  production. 

Our  preliminary  observations  are  that, 
overall,  the  United  States  has  superior  com- 
posites technology  and  appears  to  be  ahead 
in  the  radar  development.  Our  view  has  to 
be  qualified  because  there  are  many  un- 
knowns about  these  Japanese  technologies 
and  the  United  States  still  has  limited  infor- 


mation  from  which   to   make  meaningful 
comparisons. 

In  doing  our  worli  we  obtained  informa- 
tion from  various  U.S.  government  and  in- 
dustry sources.  We  reviewed  program  files 
and  had  extensive  discussions  with  DOD 
program  and  technical  officials.  We  met 
with  structural,  design,  and  avionics  engi- 
neers at  the  Air  Porce's  Wright  Research 
Development  Center,  Dayton.  Ohio.  We  also 
met  with  industry  representatives  from 
Hughes,  Westinghouse,  Texas  Instruments. 
McDonnell  Aircraft,  and  General  Dynma- 
mics  to  assess  U.S.  capabilities  and  obtain 
information,  to  the  extent  available,  about 
Japanese  capabilities.  Because  our  review 
was  underway  at  the  time  of  the  renewed 
negotiations  between  the  two  governments 
to  clarify  certain  aspects  of  the  program,  we 
did  not  visit  Japan. 

We  are  continuing  our  efforts  to  fully  re- 
spond to  your  request  and  hope  this  infor- 
mation will  assist  you  in  your  deliberations. 
Sincerely, 

Prank  C.  Conahan, 
Aisistant  Comptroller  General 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  Dr. 
Robert  Barthelemy,  the  National 
Aerospace  Program  Director,  ad- 
dressed a  group  of  Senate  staffers  at  a 
luncheon  on  April  20,  1989.  During  his 
remarks.  Dr.  Barthelemy  referred  to 
an  October  1988  trip  to  Japan.  The 
purpose  of  that  trip  was  to  assess  the 
pace  and  goals  of  the  Japanese  aero- 
space industry.  Essentially,  the  Japa- 
nese informed  Dr.  Barthelemy  that 
they  plarmed  to  excel  in  the  aerospace 
industry.  When  asked  how,  since  the 
Japanese  have  neither  an  aviation  his- 
tory nor  the  background  technology  in 
this  field,  the  Japanese  responded  that 
they  have  a  long-term  commitment 
and  that  they  are  going  to  get  the  job 
done.  Dr.  Barthelemy  also  explained 
that  the  Japanese  Government  is  com- 
mitted to  spending  $16  billion. 

Mr.  President,  you  have  had  a  very 
respected  career  in  business.  They  are 
going  to  spend  $16  billion  to  achieve 
their  goal.  It  is  not  nice  of  us  to  give 
them  everything  they  need  to  get  the 
job  done? 

I  am  delighted  to  see  a  Senator  who 
enjoys  the  respect  of  every  Senator  in 
this  body,  a  leader  in  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  a  Senator  who  has 
over  the  years  demonstrated  his  un- 
derstanding of  the  subject  matter  at 
issue,  and  I  am  proud  to  be  identified 
with  him  in  this  effort  we  are  making 
to  thwart  a  very  bad  deal  with  Amer- 
ic&> 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  good  friend  from  Illinois  for  his 
flattering  words.  As  usual,  he  is  overly 
generous  with  his  colleagues. 

(Mr.  DIXON  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
an  underlying  question  in  this  discus- 
sion. It  is  almost  a  haunting  question 
to  me.  That  is.  why  will  not  the  Japa- 
nese buy  our  P-16's?  Why  will  not  the 
Japanese  buy  our  P-16's? 

We  buy  their  automobiles.  Why  will 
they  not  buy  our  P-16's?  We  buy  their 
VCR's.  We  buy  their  televisions.  We 
buy  their  cameras.  Why  will  not  the 


Japanese  buy  a  product  which  we 
make  vei^  well,  which  we  can  make 
cheaper  than  they  can,  when  we  buy 
all  their  products? 

The  answer,  of  course,  is  they  want 
the  jobs.  They  want  the  aircraft  indus- 
try. That  is  the  obvious  answer. 

The  question  that  then  arises  is. 
Why  do  we  let  them  do  it?  Make  no 
mistake  about  it,  it  is  us  letting  them 
do  it.  People  sometimes  hear  me  back 
home  and  they  say,  "Are  you  mad  at 
Japan;  are  you  mad  at  Korea?  Are  you 
mad  at  the  West  Europeans?  Are  you 
mad  at  the  Canadians?"  Or  whoever  is 
taking  advantage  of  us  in  trade. 

My  answer  is  no,  I  am  not  mad  at 
them.  I  am  mad  at  us  because  we  can 
control  our  economic  destiny  in  this 
country. 

Folks,  there  is  no  use  getting  mad  at 
Japan  and  Korea  and  everybody  else. 
Focus  your  criticism  and  your  fire  at 
Washington  because  we  are  the  ones 
who  are  going  to  decide  whether  or 
not  we  are  going  to  transfer  this  tech- 
nology to  Japan  and  whether  or  not 
then  5  or  10  years  down  the  line  we 
are  going  to  have  a  civilian  aircraft  in- 
dustry. 

I  think  the  answer  is  vei*y  clear.  We 
should  tell  the  Japanese  and  any 
other  country  that  has  a  huge  trade 
surplus  with  us  that  if  they  want  to 
sell  freely  in  the  United  States  every- 
thing they  produce,  they  are  going  to 
have  to  let  us  sell  to  them  and  they 
are  going  to  have  to  buy  some  of  our 
goods. 

We  can  make  the  F-16  far  more 
cheaply  than  Japan  can  make  the  F- 
16.  There  is  no  mistake  about  that.  I 
think  that  is  acknowledged.  That  is  a 
given.  We  can  make  this  plane  cheaper 
than  they  can. 

What  they  want  is  the  long-term 
benefit.  What  they  are  investing  in  is 
10  years  down  the  road  when  they 
want  this  industry  basically  for  Japan. 
But  will  we  let  them  do  it?  That  is  our 
decision. 

Focus  your  fire  on  Washington,  not 
on  Japan,  not  on  Tokyo,  not  on  Seoul, 
not  on  Ottawa,  not  on  Boim.  Focus 
criticism  on  Washington  for  tolerating 
a  trade  deficit  with  Japan  and  other 
countries  which  is  now  $150  billion— 
$150  billion,  millions  of  American  jobs. 
Every  other  coimtry  controls  their 
economic  destiny.  Every  other  country 
puts  limits  on  how  many  products  can 
come  into  it.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
one  country  producing  automobiles  in 
the  world  that  allows  in  an  unlimited 
number  of  Japanese  cars  except  us. 
We  have  a  $55  billion  trade  deficit 
with  Japan. 

By  the  way,  that  is  a  larger  trade 
deficit  than  the  next  five  countries 
put  together.  So  our  trade  deficit  with 
Japan  is  larger  than  Taiwan,  West 
Germany.  Canada.  South  Korea, 
Brazil,  and  Hong  Kong  put  together. 
Put  our  trade  deficit  together  and  it 
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still  does  not  equal  Japan's  trade  defi- 
cit with  us.  But  they  will  not  buy  our 
P-16's  when  we  can  msXe  those  F-16's 
cheaper.  They  will  not  buy  them? 
What  we  need  is  to  tell  Japan  very 
soon,  if  you  are  not  going  to  buy  our 
F-16's,  we  are  not  going  to  be  able  to 
buy  as  many  of  your  products;  we  are 
going  to  have  to  put  some  restrictions 
on  your  products  if  you  will  not  buy 
this  plane  which  we  can  make  more 
cheaply  than  you  can  make  the  FSX. 
We  are  going  to  have  to  talk  to  them 
that  bluntly.  Every  other  country 
talks  with  every  other  country  that 
bluntly.  When  it  comes  to  trade, 
people  talk  turkey  with  each  other, 
but  not  us.  We  are  still  pursuing  this 
ideal  which  does  not  exist,  this  ideal 
called  free  trade,  which  every  one  of 
us  is  for  except  no  other  country  prac- 
tices. We  are  not  perfect  either,  but  we 
are  a  lot  freer  than  most  other  coun- 
tries. 

If  the  Japanese  were  to  buy  the  P-16 
off  the  shelf,  not  only  would  they  get 
a  great  aircraft  at  a  reasonable  price, 
but  it  would  reduce  the  huge  trade 
deficit  which  this  Nation  currently  has 
with  Japan.  It  is  estimated  that  if  they 
would  take  our  P-16  off  the  shelf  or  if 
we  modified  it  for  them,  it  would  cost 
them  from  one-half  to  one-third  what 
they  are  going  to  end  up  paying  for 
their  own  PSX. 

I  congratulate  the  current  Presiding 
Officer  and  thank  him  for  the  leader- 
ship he  has  taken  this  morning  in 
gathering  us  together.  It  is  important 
that  some  of  us  in  the  Senate  who  feel 
very  strongly  on  this  issue  let  our 
people  back  home,  let  the  country, 
and  let  the  administration  know  that 
we  are  going  to  make  an  effort  to  stop 
this  deal.  It  is  important  that  people 
understand  the  underlying  issue.  The 
underljring  issue  is,  why  will  they  not 
buy  our  P-16's  if  we  are  buying  their 
cars,  their  VCR's  their  cameras,  their 
televisions,  and  so  forth? 

It  is  a  question  we  ought  to  keep  on 
asking  because  the  answer  finally  is 
going  to  be  that  they  are  going  to  have 
to  buy  some  of  our  products.  The 
trade  is  going  to  have  to  be  a  two-way 
street,  and  we  are  going  to  insist  upon 
it.  The  only  way  it  will  work  is  to  say 
very  bluntly,  very  honestly,  very  sin- 
cerely, but  very  strongly,  to  all  coun- 
tries that  have  these  huge  trade  sur- 
pluses with  us  that  will  not  buy  our 
goods,  that  there  is  going  to  be  a 
change,  and  that  we  are  going  to  insist 
on  a  two-way  street  in  the  area  of 
trade;  some  fairness  so  that  not  only 
are  they  selling  here  but  they  are 
buying  from  us  as  well. 

At  the  same  time  that  Japan  is 
working  on  the  details  of  this  aircraft 
the  United  States  will  stiU  be  carrying 
a  heavy  burden  of  assisting  in  the  de- 
fense of  JiMTan;  the  United  States 
trade  deficit  with  Japan  will  most 
likely  continue  to  grow;  and  we  will  be 
fadlltating  the  creation  of  a  major 


challenger  to  the  American  civil  avia- 
tion industry. 

And  what  will  the  United  States  get 
in  return  from  the  Japanese.  Prom 
what  I  can  see,  it  is  very  little.  Por 
months  we  have  been  hearing  about 
the  superior  Japanese  technology  that 
will  flow  back  to  the  United  States 
aviation  industry.  In  particular,  it  has 
been  reported  that  Japan  would  share 
with  us  their  breakthroughs  in  com- 
posite materials  production  and  radar. 

As  it  now  loolcs,  Japanese  industry  in 
these  areas  are  only  breaking  through 
to  the  level  that  the  United  States 
aviation  industry  has  been  at  for  some 
time.  A  study  by  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  confirms  this.  The  cocured 
composite  wing  for  the  PSX  has  been 
touted  as  a  major  technology  that  will 
flow  back  to  the  United  States.  But. 
according  to  the  GAO  the  United 
States  aviation  industry  has  been 
aware  of  the  cocuring  process  for  some 
time.  It  has  not  vigorously  pursued 
the  technology  because  there  are 
many  questions  about  how  durable  the 
wing  will  be  under  the  enormous  stress 
that  a  fighter  aircraft  produces  and  is 
exposed  to  in  the  form  of  enemy  fire. 

The  phased  array  radar  technology 
that  the  United  States  was  supposed 
to  benefit  from  is  also  Icnown  to  U.S 
industry.  While  this  issue  is  subject  to 
classification,  it  has  been  reported  in 
open  sources  that  the  GAO  found  that 
Hughes  Aircraft  and  Texas  Instru- 
ments have  known  of  this  radar  tech- 
nology for  10  years.  In  my  view,  the 
GAO  study  has  proven  that  there  are 
no  significant  technology  break- 
throughs that  will  be  provided  to  U.S. 
industry  from  this  deal. 

After  examining  these  facts,  the 
question  that  arises  in  my  mind,  and 
in  the  minds  of  many  of  my  colleagues 
is— Why?  Why  won't  the  Japanese  buy 
our  aircraft,  why  don't  we  push  them 
to  do  it.  and  why  are  we  putting  them 
in  the  aircraft  business?  The  F-16  is 
an  excellent  fighter  that  they  can 
have  cheaper  and  faster  than  Lf  they 
move  forward  with  the  development 
and  production  of  the  PSX. 

Also,  by  purchasing  the  P-16  out- 
right, Japan  could  prove  that  it  is  will- 
ing to  deliver  on  its  military  commit- 
ment to  defend  its  coast  out  to  1.000 
miles  as  soon  as  possible.  This  would 
provide  a  solid  signal  that  Japan  be- 
lieves that  it  should  shoulder  more  of 
the  burden  for  its  own  defense.  It 
could  also  show  that  it  wants  to  help 
reduce  the  trade  deficit  with  the 
United  States  and  prove  to  skeptics 
such  as  myself  that  Japan  wants  to  be 
a  trade  partner. 

This  agreement  has  many  murky  de- 
tails regarding  which  nation  will  devel- 
op or  produce  which  parts  of  an  as  yet 
formless  aircraft,  but  one  thing  is 
clear— that  to  support  this  agreement 
will  prove  that  we  have  not  yet 
learned  the  important  lesson  that  eco- 


nomic strength  is  the  bedrock  upon 
which  our  national  security  is  built. 

So.  again,  with  thanks  to  the  Chair 
for  his  leadership  this  morning,  I  yield 
the  floor. 


MARY  HATWOOD  PUTRELL— 
EDUCATION  ADVOCATE 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  at 
this  time  I  would  like  to  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  honoring  a  great 
education  advocate,  one  who  has  ex- 
erted courageous  leadership  at  a  criti- 
cal juncture  in  the  history  of  our  Na- 
tion's educational  system,  and  one  who 
has  appeared  before  Senate  commit- 
tees many  times  to  share  with  us  the 
perspective  of  a  classroom  teacher:  Na- 
tional Education  Association  President 
Mary  Hatwood  Futrell. 

Ms.  Putrell  is  the  kind  of  energetic, 
demanding,  and  creative  teacher  all  of 
us  like  our  children  to  have.  As  a 
teacher,  she  has  always  been  commit- 
ted to  giving  her  students  more  than 
facts  and  figures,  but  also  helping 
them  develop  the  skills  and  the  values 
they  need  to  be  successful  In  life,  in- 
cluding self-respect,  perseverance,  and 
dedication  to  the  American  way  of  life. 
Por  the  past  decade,  Ms.  Putrell  has 
brought  that  same  kind  of  commit- 
ment and  energy  to  her  work  as  a  na- 
tional advocate  for  children,  for  educa- 
tion employees,  and  for  the  cause  of 
public  education. 

The  course  of  Ms.  Putrell's  life  and 
career  traces  a  number  of  pivotal 
changes  in  our  Nation's  history.  At 
each  step  of  the  way  she  acquired  a 
new  appreciation  for  our  Nation's 
values  of  equality,  democracy,  and  a 
commitment  to  excellence.  At  each 
step  of  the  way.  she  was  an  active  par- 
ticipant in  our  Nation's  relentless 
drive  toward  progress. 

In  1963.  when  Ms.  Putrell  began  her 
career  as  a  teauiher  at  Parker-Gray 
High  School  in  Alexandria,  VA,  the 
Virginia  schools  were  segregated.  Two 
years  later,  Alexandria  moved— as  did 
many  other  school  systems  in  the 
country— toward  integration.  Through 
her  work  in  her  community.  Ms.  Pu- 
trell's steady  commitment  to  equality 
and  to  educational  excellence  helped 
our  Nation  through  this  difficult  tran- 
sition in  our  history. 

Like  many  of  her  colleagues.  Ms.  Pu- 
trell's increasing  involvement  in  her 
professional  association  paralleled  her 
involvement  in  activities  to  enhance 
her  professional  skills.  Shortly  after 
earning  her  master's  degree,  she 
became  chair  of  the  business  educa- 
tion department  at  her  high  school. 
She  also  held  several  posts  in  the  Edu- 
cation Association  of  Alexandria.  By 
1976,  she  was  elected  president  of  the 
Virginia  Education  Association.  And  in 
1980.  she  was  elected  secretary-treas- 
urer of  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation. She  was  elected  NEA  presi- 
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dent for  three  2-year  terms,  begirming 
in  1983. 

Ms.  Putrell's  first  term  as  NEA  presi- 
dent coincided  with  the  advent  of  na- 
tional commitment  to  education  re- 
evaluation  and  reform.  Those  con- 
cerned about  the  future  of  public  edu- 
cation in  this  country  could  not  have 
wished  for  a  better  person  in  that  im- 
portant post  at  that  important  time. 

As  NEA  president.  Ms.  Putrell 
helped  her  association  to  lead  the 
charge  for  improvement  in  education, 
to  advocate  for  needed  changes  in  edu- 
cation programs  and  policies,  and  to 
avoid  education  changes  that  were 
merely  novel  or  politically  attractive. 
At  the  same  time,  Ms.  Putrell  kept 
NEA  on  its  unwavering  course  toward 
accomplishing  the  purposes  for  which 
its  was  founded:  "to  elevate  the  char- 
acter and  advance  the  interests  of  the 
profession  of  teaching  and  to  promote 
the  cause  of  education  In  the  United 
States." 

Those  of  us  in  the  Senate  who  have 
worked  with  Ms.  Putrell  are  grateful 
for  her  contributions  to  education. 
More  importantly,  public  school  stu- 
dents throughout  the  Nation,  today 
and  far  into  the  future,  have  cause  to 
appreciate  deeply  her  service  on  their 
behalf. 


GEMINI  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL, 
NILES.  IL 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  Gemini 
Junior  High  School  in  Nileg.  IL,  has  a 
history  of  producing  great  musicians 
and  bands.  This  year  proved  especially 
productive  for  the  students  of  Gemini 
Junior  High  when  the  Gemini  Jazz 
Band  took  first  place  at  the  University 
of  Illinois  invitational  competition  for 
the  best  jazz  bands  in  the  State.  Prior 
to  this  the  Gemini  Symphonic  Band 
won  the  top  rating  in  northern  Illinois 
competition. 

In  1988  the  Gemini  Jazz  Band  won 
second  place  in  the  national  competi- 
tion in  Orlando,  and  was  recently 
named  No.  1  in  the  Nation  from  tapes 
of  their  past  performances,  by  Down- 
beat magazine.  The  Gemini  Symphon- 
ic Band  was  also  named  No.  1  in  the 
Nation  by  Downbeat  magazine  for  its 
recordings  from  1988. 

These  superb  awards  represent  long 
hours  of  practice  and  great  perform- 
ances by  the  students  of  Gemini 
Junior  High  School.  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  heartily  con- 
gratulate these  fine  students  and  wish 
them  the  very  best  in  all  of  their 
future  endeavors. 


VISIT  TO  THE  SAVANNAH  RIVER 

SITE     WITH     ADM.     JAMES     D. 

WATKINS,        SECRETARY        OP 

ENERGY 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  as 
we  begin  the  arduous  budget  process 
in  the  101st  Congress,  I  would  like 


to 


take  this  opportunity  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues one  of  the  most  pressing  needs 
of  our  Nation.  As  the  sole  producer  of 
tritium— an  essential  nuclear  compo- 
nent subject  to  rapid  deterioration— 
the  Savarmah  River  Site  [SRS]  ranks 
as  a  top  priority  in  our  national  de- 
fense policy.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
keep  this  fact  in  the  forefront  of  their 
thoughts. 

Construction  of  the  new  production 
reactor  [NPR]  at  the  SRS  is  of  vital 
importance  to  our  future.  Besides  im- 
proving the  overall  safety  of  the  SRS, 
the  NPR  will  guarantee  our  Nation  a 
sustained  supply  of  tritium  well  into 
the  21st  century.  The  three  reactors  at 
the  SRS  are  in  the  twilight  of  their 
life  span  and  the  next  generation  of 
reactors  must  be  brought  on  line.  Al- 
though it  will  take  an  estimated  8  to 
10  years  to  complete  the  NPR,  it  is  im- 
perative that  we  move  ahead  quickly 
on  this  mammoth  project  recommend- 
ed by  the  Department  of  Energy. 

A  sustained  level  of  funding  for  the 
NPR  is  of  utmost  importance.  Any- 
thing less  could  move  us  toward  vmi- 
lateral  disarmament,  which  would 
leave  the  United  States  in  a  danger- 
ously vulnerable  position. 

On  April  28,  I  traveled  to  the  SRS  in 
Aiken,  SC,  and  accompanied  Admiral 
Watkins,  the  Secretary  of  Energy,  and 
John  Tuck,  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Energy,  to  view  the  facility  first-hand. 
Also  attending  this  important  event 
were  several  Members  of  Congress,  in- 
cluding the  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  Senator  Sam 
NuNN.  members  of  the  South  Carolina 
delegation,  and  Governor  OarroU 
Campbell.  Following  the  close  of  my 
remarks  is  a  complete  list  of  all  those 
in  attendance.  I  believe  that  our  trip 
was  a  productive  endeavor  and  that 
the  urgency  of  the  issue  was  highlight- 
ed on  a  national  level. 

While  on  site.  Admiral  Watkins  and 
our  group  toured  the  facility  and 
spoke  with  management  officials  and 
employees.  The  visit  was  an  important 
step  in  demonstrating  our  commit- 
ment to  the  safe  operation  of  the  facil- 
ity, to  effective  clean-up,  and  to  ensur- 
ing a  secure  source  of  tritium  for  our 
Nation. 

Given  the  great  significance  of  the 
SRS,  I  am  anxiously  anticipating  a 
safe  and  timely  startup  of  the  three 
reactors  which  are  currently  off  line.. 
Admiral  Watkins  has  personally  as- 
sured me  that  he  expects  safe  startup 
to  be  achievable  early  enough  in  calen- 
dar year  1990,  which  would  enable  us 
to  maintain  a  viable  stockpile  of  triti- 
um. 

I  urge  my  distinguished  colleagues 
to  demonstrate  their  commitment  to  a 
safe,  secure,  and  free  United  States  by 
their  continued  support  of  the  upcom- 
ing initiatives  at  the  SRS. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  at- 
tendance list  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Savannah  River  Site  Visit.  April  28,  1989, 
Attendance  List 

department  of  energy 
Admiral  Watkins. 
John  Tuck. 
Troy  Wade. 
Polly  Oault. 
Steve  May. 
Leo  Duffy. 
Jackie  Knox  Brown. 
Joe  Karpinski. 
Betsy  Schaben. 
Doug  Elinets. 
Chris  Sankey. 
Dan  D'Annond. 
BlU  E>esmond. 
Cheryl  Oar. 

Bill  Kaspar  (Savannah  River  Site). 
John  Wagoner  (Savannah  River  Site). 
Bill  Bibb  (Oak  Ridge  Operations). 

OFFICE  OF  MANAGEMENT  AND  BUDGET 

Bob  Grady. 
Joe  Hezir. 

OTHER  VIPS 

Governor  Campbell— South  Carolina. 
Governor     Edwards— President,     Medical 
University  of  South  Carolina. 
Paul  Lego— Westinghouse. 
Ted  Stem— Westinghouse. 
Jim  Moore— Westinghouse. 
Leo  Wright— Westinghouse. 
Prank  Baranowski— EG&G. 

CONGRESSIONAL 

Senator  Thurmond. 
Senator  Boilings. 
Senator  Nunn. 
Senator  Glenn.  * 

Congressman  Spence. 
Congressman  Derrick. 
Congressman  Spratt. 
Congressman  Thomas. 
Sherri  Goodman  (Staff). 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  for  morning  business  has  expired. 
Morning  business  is  closed. 


RECESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  hour  of  12:40 
having  arrived,  the  Senate  will  stand 
in  recess  until  the  hour  of  2:15  p.m. 

Thereupon,  the  Senate,  at  12:41 
p.m.,  recessed  until  2:15  p.m.;  where- 
upon, the  Senate  reassembled  when 
called  to  order  by  the  presiding  officer 
[Mr.  Sawford]. 

Mr.  FOWLER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia. 


I  ask 
be  a 


MORNING  BUSINESS 
Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  President, 
unanimous  consent  that  there 
period  for  morning  business  to  extend 
until  the  hour  of  3:30  p.m.  with  Sena- 
tors permitted  to  speak  therein  for  up 
to  5  minutes  each. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  If  not.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  EXON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 


UM! 


ADVANCED  BOMBER 
TECHNOLOGY 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  recently 
had  the  opportunity  to  read  the  issue 
brief  on  the  B-2  advanced  technology 
bomber  presented  by  the  Congression- 
al Research  Service  or  CRS  as  it  is 
commonly  known. 

Usually,  I  would  say,  Mr.  President, 
CRS  does  an  excellent  job  of  explain- 
ing the  complex  issues  facing  the  Con- 
gress on  a  whole  series  of  issues.  How- 
ever, so  much  of  the  B-2  Bomber  Pro- 
gram that  the  CRS  reported  on  is  clas- 
sified that  parts  of  the  CRS  brief  are 
only  speculation,  and  in  many  in- 
stances can  be  completely  misleading. 

Mr.  President,  the  Bomber  Construc- 
tion Program  of  the  United  States  of 
America  has  been  one  that  has  come 
under  attack  from  time  to  time,  but  in 
the  end  what  we  have  set  out  to  do  we 
have  accomplished.  I  was  enough  con- 
cerned about  the  CRS  report  that  I 
forwso-ded  the  brief  to  Jack  Chain,  the 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Strategic 
Air  Command.  I  asked  General  Chain 
if  he  could  respond  in  an  unclassified 
manner  to  some  of  the  claims  con- 
tained in  the  CRS  briefing.  On  March 
30.  1989.  I  received  the  reply  from 
General  Chain  on  the  CRS  briefing. 

I  want  to  siumnarize  the  comments 
for  my  colleagues  and  for  the  Ameri- 
can people.  The  CRS  brief  addressed 
the  question  of  whether  the  B-2  will 
be  destabilizing;  that  is,  whether  its 
Stealth  capabilities  will  make  it  an  at- 
tractive weapon  to  use  in  a  surprise 
attack.  This  is  certainly  something  we 
need  to  always  look  at,  and  when  we 
design  our  weapons,  we  should  keep 
this  in  mind. 

However,  as  General  Chain  stated, 
the  B-2  is  not,  and  I  emphasize  that, 
Mr.  President,  a  first-strike  weapon. 
We  could  not  launch  all  the  bombers 
and  their  supporting  tankers  without 
the  Soviets  noticing  it,  and  having 
very  many  hours  to  prepare  against 
any  actual  attack  by  a  bomber. 

Another  issue  raised  by  the  CRS 
brief  has  to  do  with  the  problems  asso- 
ciated with  the  B-IB  bomber,  and 
whether  the  B-2  bomber  could  aliso  ex- 
perience technical  difficulty.  Certain- 
ly, it  could.  The  B-IB,  like  any  new 
major  warplane.  has  been  plagued 
with  problems  at  the  beginning.  Most 
of  these  have  been  resolved,  and  ef- 
forts to  correct  remaining  difficulties 
are  in  the  works.  General  Chain  made 
the  point  that  the  B-2  is  a  completely 
different  program,  and  applicable  les- 
sons from  the  B-IB  Program  will  be 
I4>plled  to  the  B-2  production. 

The  B-IB  has  allowed  time  for  the 
development  at  a  measured  and  a  very 


prudent  pace.  The  B-IB  and  the  B-2 
are  meant  to  be  complementary. 
There  has  never  been  any  plan  to  re- 
place the  B-IB  with  the  B-2  and  I  am 
not  sure  why  the  CRS  raised  this  as 
an  issue.  The  B-IB  is  intended  to  be  a 
low  flying,  high  speed,  penetrating 
bomber  and,  later,  a  cruise  missile  car- 
rier. The  B-2  is  intended  to  be  a 
slower,  stealthier  penetrating  bomber 
capable  of  operating  safely  at  high  al- 
titude. Having  both  programs  greatly 
compounds  the  difficulties  of  the 
Soviet  Air  Defense  Plarmers  who  must 
accordingly  be  prepared  to  meet  very 
different  threats. 

Lastly,  the  CRS  brief  raised  the 
issue  of  proper  oversight  of  this  "black 
program."  Mr.  F*resident,  simply  be- 
cause a  program  is  in  the  black  does 
not  mean  that  there  is  not  continuous, 
detailed  congressional  oversight.  I  per- 
sonally have  been  closely  monitoring 
this  program  for  many  years  and  have 
visited  the  B-2  R&D  and  production 
facilities.  The  B-2  budget  is  very  care- 
fully scrutinized  in  the  markups  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Strategic  Forces  and 
Nuclear  Deterrence,  which  I  chair. 
General  Chain  also  noted  that  over 
170  Members  of  Congress,  including  56 
Senators,  and  their  staffs  have  Mxess 
to  the  B-2  Program.  Since  1979.  more 
than  150  Members  of  Congress  and 
their  staffs  have  made  350  visits  to  the 
B-2  contractor  facility.  In  addition. 
General  Accounting  Office  Personnel 
are  fully  informed  on  the  program  and 
have  conducted  reviews  on  all  aspects 
of  it.  Much  of  the  B-2  Program  re- 
mains highly  classified  because  it  is  in 
the  best  security  interest  of  our 
Nation  to  do  so.  It  is  not  classified  to 
hide  wrongdoings,  or  waste,  or  techni- 
cal failure. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  material  on  the  B-2  Program 
provided  by  the  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand in  response  to  the  CRS  brief  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Areas  Highlighted  iif  Report 
"With  regard  to  evading  radar,  a  key  fea- 
ture In  the  design  of  any  stealth  aircraft  is 
the  absence  of  externally  observable  sharp 
edges." 

Low  observable  technology  does  indeed  re- 
quire special  attention  to  materials  and 
design.  Rounded  edges  are  an  important 
design  feature  for  the  B-2  but  may  not  be 
critical  to  the  design  for  all  stealth  aircraft; 
evidence  the  recently  released  picture  of  the 
P-117  stealth  fighter.  But  for  the  B-2,  care- 
ful attention  was  given  to  the  question  of 
what  geometries  were  truly  pertinent  In 
terms  of  detection,  track,  and  attack  by  the 
enemy.  Because  of  the  potential  for  threat 
growth  In  general,  we  attempted  to  ensure 
that  the  very  best  thinking  went  into  coun- 
tering these  known  probable  expansions  of 
threat  technology  and  tactics.  The  B-2  is 
being  built  with  a  philosophy  of  "balanced 
observables."  Radar  cross  section  is  not  the 
only  signature  vulnerable  to  enemy  sensors. 


and  that  fact  was  considered  throughout 
the  design. 

"Reportedly,  the  B-2  will  have  lower 
speed  and  less  maneuverability  compared  to 
a  B-IB,  because  of  the  B-2's  configuration 
(a  shape  similar  to  that  of  an  elongated 
sting-ray)  and  thrust-to- weight  ratio,  and 
will  be  able  to  carry  less  fuel." 

The  B-2's  flying  wing  design  is  extremely 
aerodynamically  efficient  for  a  strategic 
bomber.  Whereas  speed,  maneuverability, 
and  combat  radius  are  the  primary  aerody- 
namic design  criteria  for  fighter  aircraft;  for 
strategic  bombers,  the  critical  criteria  are 
range,  payload  and  takeoff  distance.  It  was 
because  the  flying  wing  concept  so  well  em- 
bodies these  characteristics  that  Jack  Nor- 
throp originally  proposed  it  for  a  strategic 
bomt>er  over  40  years  ago.  The  same  aerody- 
namically clean  design  that  reduces  the  ob- 
servability of  the  B-2  also  makes  it  very  effi- 
cient. With  a  large  wing  surface  area,  the  B- 
2  has  a  very  low  wing  loading  (weight/wing 
surface  area)  second  only  to  the  glider-like 
U-2/TR-1.  This  low  wing  loading  means  ex- 
ceptional high  altitude  cruise  performance 
where  the  reduced  atmospheric  drag  means 
greater  fuel  efficiencies.  While  the  B-2  does 
carry  less  fuel  than  the  B-IB.  it  has  an 
equivalent  unrefueled  range— in  excess  of 
6000  nautical  miles  with  a  typical  SIOP 
weapon  load.  When  the  B-2  fleet  is  air  refu- 
eled, it  uses  40-50  percent  fewer  SIOP  tank- 
ers than  a  comparable  number  of  B-52s  or 
B-lBs.  Speed  and  manueverability  are  sig- 
nificant for  a  bomber  primarily  as  they 
relate  to  survivability  of  the  aircraft.  De- 
spite lower  maneuverability  requirements 
for  survivability  due  to  its  low  ot>servable 
design,  the  B-2's  advanced  flight  control 
system  still  provides  the  same  capability  as 
a  traditional  bomber.  Because  of  its  low 
radar  cross  section,  the  B-2  is  less  depend- 
ent on  speed  to  survive.  In  fact  the  slower 
speed  was  built  into  the  design  to  improve 
the  overall  low  observability  of  the  B-2  by 
reducing  its  infrared  <IR)  signature.  The 
B-2  is  still  capable  of  high  subsonic  cruise  at 
altitude  or  on  the  deck. 

"Maximum  takeoff  weight:  240,000- 
376.000  lb. 

Payload:  approx.  40.000  lb-75.000  lb. 

Armaments:  Nuclear  gravity  bombs.  Short 
Range  Attack  Mi^isiles  (SRAM  lis).  Ad- 
vanced Cruise  Missiles  (ACMs). 

Unrefueled  range;  4,250  mi-7,500  mi". 

The  B-2  is  capable  of  carrying  up  to  20  B- 
61  bombs  or  16  SRAM  lis.  SRAM  As.  B-G3s, 
or  combinations  thereof,  for  a  SIOP  mis- 
sion. Using  a  typical  SIOP,  weapons  load, 
this  represents  approximately  a  25,000  lb 
payload.  There  are  no  current  plans  to  inte- 
grate or  test  the  ACM  on  the  B-2. 

"Critics  of  the  B-2  have  pointed  out  that 
its  reportedly  shorter  range  (compared  to 
the  range  of  the  B-IB)  will  Jeopardize  its 
chances  of  success  in  the  strategic  mission. 
If  the  range  of  the  B-2  is  as  reported  (4.250 
miles),  they  say,  it  will  not  be  able  to  per- 
form its  mission  without  being  refueled. 
This  would  pose  a  major  problem,  because 
existing  refueling  tankers  do  not  incorpo- 
rate steailth  technology,  and  their  use  for  re- 
fueling would  seriously  compromise  the  B- 
2's  undetectability. 

The  B-2  is  reportedly  t>eing  designed  to 
confoiuid  modem,  short  wave  radar  facili- 
ties. Since,  however,  the  Soviets  tend  to 
retain  "outdated"  defense  systems,  they 
would  have  some  long  wave  radars  that 
could  not  easily  be  fooled  by  stealth  tech- 
nology." 

While  the  B-2's  unrefueled  range  is  in 
excess  of  6,000  miles,  the  B-2  is  air  refuela- 
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ble,  as  well,  in  order  to  range  all  the  targets 
that  it  might  be  committed  against  in  nucle- 
ar or  conventional  scenarios.  If  air  refueling 
is  required  to  range  a  particular  target,  then 
it  would  be  accomplished  in  an  area  or  at  an 
altitude  where  the  greater  observability  of 
the  tanker  would  not  be  a  threat  to  the 
bomber's  survivability.  The  air  refueled 
range  of  the  8^2  is  great  enough  to  permit 
coverage  of  even  the  most  deeply  embedded 
targets  in  the  Soviet  Union  without  compro- 
mising bomber  survivability  during  air  refu- 
eling. 

Regarding  the  ability  of  "outdated"  sys- 
tems to  defeat  "stealth"  technology,  it  is 
well  understood  that  detection  capabilities 
vary  with  the  frequency  of  the  radar.  While 
lower  frequency  systems  have  an  inherently 
greater  ability  to  detect  the  presence  of  an 
aircraft  (because  of  their  longer  wavelength, 
better  atmospheric  transmissivity,  and 
higher  power  outputs)  they  are  not  able  to 
establish  locations  of  Individual  aircraft  pre- 
cisely enough  to  complete  the  tasks  of 
tracking  and  kill— higher  frequency  radars 
handle  those  jobs.  The  implications  of  these 
facts  have  certainly  been  taken  into  account 
in  the  design  of  the  aircraft.  That  design, 
complemented  by  in-flight  tactics,  will 
ensure  survivability  against  the  full  range  of 
radars — old.  modem,  and  projected. 

WILL  THZ  B-2  BE  DESTABILIZING? 

It  can,  however,  be  argued  that  the  B-2 
could  have  a  destabilizing  effect  in  a  crisis 
situation.  If  the  B-2  really  is  almost  invisi- 
ble, the  Soviets  may  see  it  as  a  first  strike 
weapon  that.  In  combination  with  other  nu- 
clear weapons,  would  give  the  United  States 
the  capacity  to  achieve  a  miUtary  advantage 
in  a  nuclear  war. 

A  force  of  132  B-2s  would  be  able  to 
attack  large  numbers  of  Soviet  land-based 
targets  of  strategic  military  value  (i.e., 
mobile  ICBMs,  command  and  control  sys- 
tems), which  constitute  a  significant  propor- 
tion of  the  Soviet  strategic  forces,  in  a  sneak 
attack.  A  truly  stealthy  bomber  would  con- 
found Soviet  sensors,  and  would  be  per- 
ceived by  the  Soviets  as  having  that  capac- 
ity. In  a  crisis  situation,  if  the  Soviets  were 
to  lose  track  of  U.S.  bombers,  it  could  be 
seen  to  be  in  the  Soviet's  Interest  to  attack. 
This  could  require  the  UiS.  to  rethink  its 
entire  strategic  doctrine,  or  at  least  the  role 
envisaged  for  the  manned  bomber.  If  the  de- 
stabilizing nature  of  the  B-2's  near  invisibil- 
ity is  recognized,  different  strategies  to 
assure  bomber  survivability  that  the  one 
now  employed  (viz.,  dispersing  bombers  and 
going  to  positive  control  launch)  could 
become  necessary." 

First,  the  B-2  Is  not  destabilizing  because 
It  does  not  represent  a  "prompt"  threat  to 
any  Soviet  forces.  Its  slow  speed  (compared 
to  st.rmk  and  ICBMs),  known  basing  loca- 
tions, and  likely  requirement  for  tanker  sup- 
port, ensure  that  the  Soviets  would  be 
aware  of  any  large-scale  B-2  attack  long 
before  it  reached  them.  Although  very  diffi- 
cult to  track  and  shoot  down  individually, 
the  presence  of  a  significant  force  of  B-2s 
would  be  detected  because  the  aircraft  Is 
not  invisible  to  radar. 

Second,  the  B-2  is  stabilizing  because  It 
enhances  the  level  of  survivability  In  our 
current  bomber  force  structure  despite  In- 
creasingly sophisticated  Soviet  air  defenses. 
As  the  aging  B-52  Is  increasingly  assigned  to 
standoff  attack  rules,  the  more  survlvable 
B-2  win  pick  up  the  mission  performed  by 
penetrating  bombers.  A  mix  of  standoff  and 
penetrating  bombers  spreads  Soviet  de- 
fenses very  thin  by  forcing  them  to  protect 
the  far  forward  approaches  to  the  Soviet 


Union  as  well  as  maintain  extensive  internal 
air  defenses  that  would  try  to  prevent  our 
retaliation.  Additionally,  during  an  Interna- 
tional crisis  or  Soviet  sneak  attack,  bombers 
can  be  launched  on  tactical  warning  in  order 
to  survive,  yet  be  safely  recalled  If  the  warn- 
ing turns  out  to  be  a  false  alarm  or  if  the 
counterattack  needs  to  be  terminated  or  re- 
directed for  any  reason.  This  gives  the  Sovi- 
ets less  incentive  to  initiate  a  first  strike. 

Third,  the  B-2  enhances  stability  t>ecause 
of  Its  flexibility  to  strike  any  SIOP  target. 
No  Soviet  nuclear  forces  would  be  complete- 
ly Invulnerable  to  a  U.S.  retaliatory  attack. 
This  reduces  Soviet  confidence  In  their  re- 
serve force  and  again,  lessens  their  incentive 
to  initiate  an  attack. 

Finally,  the  B-2  is  stabilizing  because  it 
can  continue  to  function  with  limited  Intelli- 
gence Information.  With  degraded  Intelli- 
gence collection  systems  as  well  as  commu- 
nication capability  attendant  with  war,  the 
ability  to  provide  real  time  Information  on 
targets  location  may  be  degraded.  Many 
critics  point  out  the  vulnerability  of  U.S.  in- 
telligence satellites.  Without  these  re- 
sources to  provide  real  time  battle  intelli- 
gence, ICBMs,  cruise  missiles,  and  SLBMs 
would  not  be  able  to  strike  some  targets 
(such  as  targets  that  were  missed  because 
weapons  assigned  to  them  were  destroyed 
by  Soviet  attack,  or  targets  which  have  relo- 
cated). 

Missile  systems  require  precise  locations 
obtained  from  up-to-the  minute  intelligence 
In  order  to  strike  such  targets.  Relying  to- 
tally on  real  time  Intelligence  to  retarget 
missiles  during  the  heat  of  the  battle  would 
result  In  a  U.S.  Inability  to  strike  these  tar- 
gets. Although  the  B-2  could  use  real  time 
data,  because  it  is  a  manned  system  it  also 
provides  a  unique  capability  to  combine 
older,  less  precise  Intelligence  with  Informa- 
tion obtained  at  the  scene  to  attack  targets 
the  other  systems  cannot  find. 

Others  point  out  that  having  two  compet- 
ing firms  would  provide  a  fallback  situation 
If  one  firm  produced  aircraft  of  poor  quality 
or  fell  behind  schedule.  Scott  White,  an  of- 
ficial at  Rockwell,  discounts  arguments  by 
Northrop  officials  that  competing  produc- 
tion lines  for  a  132-bomber  program  would 
be  inefficient  and  economically  unfeasible. 
"We  think  money  can  be  saved,"  White 
says.  "Of  course,  a  lot  depends  on  what  you 
mean  by  competing  production  lines.  To 
save  the  most  money  you  have  to  allow  a 
second  producer  to  build  it  their  own  way. 
Otherwise  all  you  are  doing  Is  competing 
with  labor  costs."  (Defense  News,  June  15. 
1987). 

The  B-2  program  has  employed  a  prudent 
approach  from  the  beginning  which  ensures 
a  competitive  atmosphere  has  existed  for  all 
procurement  activities.  The  B-2  program 
had  a  well  conducted  design  competition  be- 
tween two  prime  contractor  teams.  Other 
procurements  like  the  simulators  were  com- 
peted as  well.  The  program  management 
plan  has  embodied  sound  business  strategies 
In  an  advanced  technology  acquisition  by 
using  cost-reimbursement  contracts  with 
award  fees,  strong  incentives  for  capital  in- 
vestment, substantial  contractor  use  of 
vendor  competition,  a  planned  SPO  break- 
out program,  active  SPO  consideration  of 
second  source  opportunities,  and  a  major 
overhead  "should  cost"  study  conducted  by 
the  prime  contractor  and  two  major  subcon- 
tractors during  full-scale  development. 

In  June  87,  the  Under  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  Acquisition  initiated  a  study  to 
evaluate  the  feasibility  of  implementing  var- 
ious cost  and  risk  management  alternatives 


on  the  B-2  program,  emphasizing  the  use  of 
competition.  This  extensive  analysis  con- 
cluded that  Introducing  more  competition 
Into  the  B-2  program  was  not  a  viable 
option.  Implementing  price  competition  on 
the  program  was  found  not  to  be  cost  effec- 
tive for  reasons  of  the  large  capital  Invest- 
ment needed:  long  lead  times:  low  produc- 
tion quantities,  and  inherent  inefficiencies 
In  multiple  production  lines  In  a  program 
with  such  low  production  rates.  They  con- 
ducted extensive  sensitivity  testing  and  sub- 
stantiated the  above  conclusions  even  if 
schedules  were  to  be  extended  and  buy 
quantities  increased  substantially.  Attempt- 
ing to  Introduce  additional  price  competi- 
tion beyond  the  Air  Force's  current  activity 
would  be  unwise.  In  addition,  starting  a  new 
design  competition  Is  not  practical  because 
of  the  large  Investment  required  and  the 
low  probability  of  improving  upon  the  cur- 
rent B-2  design. 

Finally,  if  a  second  source  produced  B-2 
aircraft  using  Northrop's  engineering  draw- 
ings and  materials  lists,  the  logistics  Impact 
would  probably  be  minimized.  However,  the 
likelihood  exists  that  a  second  source  would 
avoid  just  "competing  with  labor  costs"  by 
attempting  to  make  production,  reliability 
and  maintainability  improvements  through 
design  changes  at  the  component  and  sub- 
system levels.  In  that  case,  the  logistics 
impact  would  be  severe.  At  both  field  and 
depot  levels,  the  required  trained  personnel, 
technical  orders,  and  support  equipment 
would  essentially  be  supporting  two  differ- 
ent weapon  systems.  Life  cycle  costs  Would 
be  significantly  increased. 

General  Questions /CoNCERifs  With 
Re<>ort 

1.  Will  the  B-2  be  needed  to  replace  the 
B-IB  bomber?  (CRS-1  lines  1-2,  CRS-2  line 
3,  CRS-4  lines  3-5,  CRS-6  line  12): 

The  B-2  and  B-IB  complement  each  other 
by  presenting  Soviet  air  defenses  with  a  for- 
midable problem.  The  Soviets  will  not  be 
able  to  focus  their  considerable  defensive 
systems.  An  attempt  to  do  so  would  require 
further  massive  Investment  of  their  already 
strained  resources.  The  Air  Force  is  plan- 
ning to  maintain  the  two  bombers  as  pene- 
trators— B-2  against  heavily  defended  areas 
and  B-IB  against  less  defended— to  insure 
the  U.S.  will  be  able  to  hold  the  post- 
START  Soviet  target  base  at  risk.  Any  VS. 
certification  of  the  U.S.  START  position  Is 
critically  dependent  on  the  penetrating 
manned  bomber  and  the  Reykjavik  count- 
ing rule.  The  Air  Force  program  will  provide 
a  force  of  about  230  penetrating  bombers  to 
provide  military  sufficiency  In  the  face  of  a 
disprop>ortlonately  large  Soviet  military  es- 
tablishment and  industrial  Infrastructure. 
Therefore,  it  is  not  a  question  of  which  one, 
the  nation  needs  both  bombers  for  military 
sufficiency  against  the  Soviet  target  base. 

2.  Will  problems  arise  In  the  B-2  program 
as  they  did  In  the  B-IB  program?  (CRS-5 
line  23): 

Any  new  weapon  system  goes  through  a 
maturation  process.  The  Air  Force,  and  par- 
ticularly SAC,  is  very  concerned  that  the 
lessons  we  learned  from  the  B-IB  program 
be  Incorporated  into  the  B-2  program.  Over- 
all, the  B-IB  was  a  successful  program  but 
has  provided  us  with  ways  we  can  Improve 
acquisition  and  deployment  of  the  B-2.  To 
take  full  advantage  of  this  situation,  the  B- 
2  program  has  incorporated  the  well  defined 
B-lB  Lessons  Learned  Program  at  every 
level.  This  includes  all  appropriate  agencies 
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at  SAC.  the  APSC  Systems  Program  Office 
(SPO)  and  the  contractors. 

3.  Can  we  afford  the  B-2?  (CRS-2  line  4): 
Probably  a  better  question  Is  "how  can  we 

not  afford  it?"  With  the  Soviet's  continued 
investment  in  defensive  systems  and  the 
probability  the  U.S.  and  Soviets  will  reach 
an  agreement  reducing  strategic  arms,  the 
B-2  is  needed  more  than  ever.  The  B-2's 
unique  design  and  specialized  technology 
denies  a  Soviet  defensive  networlc  the  qual- 
ity and  quantity  of  data  it  needs  to  be  able 
to  challenge  the  B-2.  The  acquisition  of  the 
B-2  is  based  solidly  on  military  objectives— 
to  hold  at  risk  a  wide  range  of  critical  tar- 
gets in  the  Soviet  Union.  If  the  U.S.  is  to  de- 
velop a  mlUtarily  sufficient  START  force,  it 
must  have  the  B-2. 

4.  Should  more  data— in  particular  cost 
data— on  the  program  be  released?  (CRS-2 
lines  4-5): 

This  matter  is  under  consideration.  Con- 
gress has  been  actively  involved  in  the  B-2 
program:  those  who  have  needed  the  infor- 
mation have  had  it.  Over  170  congressional 
members  (56  from  the  Senate)  and  their 
staff  have  access  to  the  B-2  daU.  Since  1979 
more  than  150  congressmen  and  their  staffs 
have  made  350  visits  to  the  B-2  contractor 
facility.  In  addition.  General  Accoimting 
Office  personnel  are  fully  informed  on  the 
program  and  have  conducted  reviews  on  all 
aspects  of  the  program. 

5.  Can  congressional  oversight  of  B-2  be 
adequate  under  such  conditions  of  secrecy? 
(CRS-2  lines  5-6.  CRS-7  lines  12-13): 

The  cloak  of  secrecy  around  the  B-2  does 
not  keep  Congress,  congressional  staffers, 
GAO,  etc.,  who  have  a  need  to  know  from 
being  informed  on  the  B-2.  Over  170  mem- 
bers of  Congress  (56  from  the  Senate)  and 
their  staffers  have  access  to  information  on 
the  B-2  program.  Since  1979,  more  than  150 
congressmen  and  professional  staffers  have 
made  350  visits  to  the  B-2  contractor  facili- 
ty. The  tight  security  is  to  keep  information 
from  our  adversaries.  To  begin  with,  this  se- 
curity protects  the  technological  advantage 
we  have  enjoyed  and,  hopefully,  will  contin- 
ue to  enjoy  over  the  Soviets.  This  technolo- 
gy edge  is  perhaps  the  greatest  asset  we 
have.  By  keeping  our  capabilities  hidden,  we 
deny  the  Soviets  time  to  react  to  the  B-2 
and  develop  countermeasures.  This  trans- 
lates into  increased  survivability  for  our  air- 
craft and  the  people  who  fly  them.  It  means 
that  should  our  crews  ever  have  to  take  the 
aircraft  into  battle,  they  will  retain  the 
edge,  and  if  there  is  to  be  any  confusion  or 
uncertainty,  it  will  belong  to  the  adversary. 
Finally,  the  "veil  of  secrecy"  goes  a  long 
way  in  protecting  the  dollar  investment  of 
the  taxpayer.  It  forces  the  Soviets  to  devel- 
op their  own  technology  in  this  area  as  op- 
posed to  having  it  provided  to  them  compli- 
ments of  the  American  taxpayer. 

6.  What  effect  will  the  B-2  have  on  strate- 
gic stability  (CRS-2  lines  6-7): 

The  B-2  will  enhance  strategic  stability 
from  both  the  X5S.  and  Soviets  viewpoint, 
particularly  in  a  START  environment.  The 
Soviets  proposed  the  ReylUavik  counting 
rule  which  reflects  the  increasing  arms  con- 
trol preference  for  more  stabilizing  weap- 
ons. The  thought  the  U.S.  would  use  the  B- 
3  in  a  first  strike  "surprise  attack"  is  non- 
sense. The  Soviets  would  certainly  know 
when  U.S.  bombers  and  tankers  take  off 
from  their  bases;  the  message  would  be  no 
different  than  if  the  n.8.  flushed  Its  B-S2 
and  B-IB  force— it  Immediately  tips  the  So- 
viets. The  B-2  will  enhance  stability  by  bol- 
stering our  deterrent  forces  both  with  and 
without  a  START  treaty. 


7.  Should  additional  competition  be  man- 
dated for  the  program?  (CRS-2  line  8): 

The  B-2  program  has  employed  a  prudent 
approach  from  the  beginning  which  ensures 
a  competitive  atmosphere  has  existed  for  all 
procurement  activities.  The  B-2  program 
had  a  well  conducted  design  competition  be- 
tween two  prime  contractor  teams.  Other 
procurements  like  the  simulators  were  com- 
peted as  well.  The  program  management 
plan  has  embodied  sound  business  strategies 
in  an  advanced  technology  acquisition  by 
using  cost-reimbursement  contracts  with 
award  fees,  strong  incentives  for  capital  in- 
vestment, substantial  contractor  use  of 
vendor  competition,  a  planned  SPO  break- 
out program,  active  SPO  consideration  of 
second  source  opportunities,  and  a  major 
overhead  "should  cost"  study  conducted  by 
the  prime  contractor  and  two  major  subcon- 
tractors during  full-scale  development. 

Starting  another  production  line  is  not 
economically  sound  because  of  large  capital 
investment  requirements;  the  long  lead 
times  necessary  to  establish  possible  second 
sources:  the  limited  number  of  units  to  be 
purchased:  and  the  Inherent  inefficiencies 
of  multiple  production  lines,  especially  in  a 
program  with  relatively  low  production 
rates.  This  type  of  strategy  has  lieen  proven 
effective  with  engine  contractors  where  the 
risk  is  low,  the  production  quantities  are 
high,  and  the  competing  companies  are  at 
equal  stages  of  development  for  their  own 
unique  products  without  the  necessity  for 
large  capital  investment.  For  the  B-2  pro- 
gram, this  is  not  the  case  and  will  probably 
never  be,  even  if  the  schedules  were  to  be 
extended  and/or  buy  quantities  increased 
substantially. 

8.  The  report  states  in  two  areas  the  Air 
Force's  intention  to  replace  the  B-IB  by  the 
late  1990s  with  the  B-2  (first  paragraph  of 
summary,  page  CRS-3  line  8,  page  CRS  4 
line  3): 

Currently,  the  Air  Force  has  no  intention 
of  replacing  the  B-IB  with  the  B-2.  These 
two  systems  will  complement  each  other, 
with  the  B-2  penetrating  the  highly  defend- 
ed areas  and  the  B-IB  the  less  defended 
areas.  The  U.S.  needs  two  penetrating 
bombers  in  a  START  regime  to  hold  the 
highly  geographically  dispersed  and  increas- 
ingly mobile  Soviet  target  base  at  risk.  The 
U.S.  has  always  articulated  a  need  for  a  two- 
bomber  modernization  program,  and  this 
position  has  not  changed.  The  B-2  has  been 
the  centerpiece  of  that  bomber  force 
through  two  administrations  and  five  con- 
gresses— with  strong  bipartisan  support. 
The  B-IB  was  approved  as  a  near  term  pro- 
gram to  quickly  address  a  near  term  short- 
fall and  provide  time  for  the  orderly  devel- 
opment of  the  B-2.  The  penetrating  bomber 
promotes  stability  by  presenting  a  signifi- 
cant retaliatory  threat  without  representing 
a  disarming  first  strike  capability.  The 
bomber's  versatility  is  scenario  independent 
and  useful  throughout  the  spectrum  of  con- 
flict. The  man-ln-the-loop  provides  inherent 
flexibUity. 

9.  TYie  report  states  the  B-IB  will  be  a 
stand-off  cruise-missile  launcher  once  the 
B-2  is  deployed  (page  CRS-3  line  8): 

The  Air  Force  does  not  plan  to  make  the 
B-IB  a  cruise  missile  launcher  in  the  fore- 
seeable future.  It  will  maintain  its  role  as 
penetrator. 

10.  What  is  B-2's  targeting  role  (CRS-6 
lines  42-45): 

As  a  highly  survlvable  manned  penetrat- 
ing bomber,  the  B-2  will  be  preplanned  to 
attack  the  full  range  of  strategic  targets 
(fixed/mobile,  defended-undef ended,  hard/ 


soft)  in  all  categories  and  geographic  areas 
of  enemy  territory.  The  B-2  will  not  merely 
strike  targets  "leftover"  from  a  prior 
ICBM/SLBM  attack.  In  addition  to  striking 
those  targets  best  suited  to  the  B-2's  accura- 
cy and  weapons  effects,  the  B-2  may  assess 
targets  for  damage  level  prior  to  striking, 
thus  assuring  the  required  level  or  damage 
on  the  most  critical  targets  and  also  provid- 
ing economy  of  force.  While  the  man-in-the- 
loop  bomber  offers  on-scene  judgment  to 
either  apply  or  withhold  a  weapon,  author- 
ity to  attack  is  limited  to  predetermined  and 
preplanned  targets.  The  B-2  mission  will  in- 
clude attacking  relocatable  targets.  Of  all 
current  and  planned  weapon  systems,  the 
B-2  can  best  hold  this  target  set  at  risk.  The 
bottom  line  is  that  the  B-2  wUl  be  the  most 
survivable  and  effective  bomber  platform  in 
the  SIOP. 

Basic  B-2  Program  Cost  Inpormation 

Total  cost:  $42.5  billion  (FY81$)  for  R&D 
and  132  aircraft.  This  represents  16% 
growth  from  the  origintdly  announced 
$36.6B  (FY81$).  The  new  figures  represent  a 
flyaway  cost  (which  excludes  R&D  and  FSD 
expenses)  of  305  mUlion  (TY$)/aircraft. 
Total  program  cost  excluding  MILCON  is 
$68.1  billion  in  TY$. 

Total  program  cost  includes  R&D,  train- 
ing devices  (simulator),  initial  spares  and 
support  equipment. 

Revised  cost  estimate  results  from  a  major 
redesign  effort  in  1983,  the  challenges  in- 
herent in  applying  advanced  technology  and 
the  impact  of  current  fiscal  constraints  on 
production  rates. 

The  $42.5  billion  estimate  incorporates  ap- 
proximately $3  billion  in  savings  from  pro- 
gram cost  reduction  initiatives.  These  in- 
clude implementation  of  manufacturing 
technology  and  producibility  initiatives  and 
other  similar  contracting  efficiency  strate- 
gies. 

Over  one-third  of  the  $42.5  billion  esti- 
mate represents  development  costs  and  of 
that,  approximately  70%  has  already  been 
obligated  by  the  Air  Force.  In  the  produc- 
tion phase,  the  flyaway  cost  of  the  aircraft 
is  approximately  $305  million  (TY$). 
("Flyaway"  cost  entails  recurring  and  non- 
recurring production  costs  and  excludes 
R&D.  In  other  words,  everything  you  see  as 
the  airplane  takes  off  from  the  runway,  not 
including  fuel.) 

Quote  from  Gen.  Welch  letter  to  AF 
Times:  "The  question  is:  Do  we  Invest  the 
remaining  funds  required  to  field  the  air- 
craft now  that  the  great  majority  of  the  de- 
velopment effort  is  completed?  .  .  .  While 
we  should  not  proceed  on  the  basis  of  a 
sunk -cost  argument,  the  program  should  be 
viewed  from  the  perspective  of  the  (sost-to- 
go  to  field  132  aircraft.  The  flip  side  of  the 
cost  argument  is  the  cost  to  this  nation  of 
not  going  forward  if  that  decision  leads  to 
the  failure  of  strategic  deterrence." 

In  recent  testimony  to  the  HAC  Defense 
Subcommittee  (28  Feb)  Gen.  Welch  stressed 
the  cost-effectiveness  of  the  B-2  in  terms  of 
cost  per  target  covered.  "The  B-2  is  almost 
exactly  the  same  price  as  the  B-1  [in  this  re- 
spect], cheaper  than  the  Peacekeeper,  and 
far  cheaper  than  the  SICBM".  In  terms  of 
the  value  you  get,  the  B-2  is  a  better  buy 
than  any  other  alternative  we  have."  Note: 
Computed  cost  per/WH  for  B-1  =  29.1M,  B- 
2  =  29.6M,  PM  =  40.2M  for  SO  PIMS  (30.2M 
for  100  PK,  50  PIMS  &  50  RG).  and 
SICBM  =  56.2M. 

Gen.  Welch  acknowledged  a  comment 
that  recent  spending  on  air-breathers  was 
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higher  than  for  the  land-based  missile  leg 
but  said  he  would  not  favor  reducing  B-2 
funding  to  even  the  balance.  He  pointed  to 
the  greater  target  coverage  offered  by 
bombers  and  their  Importance  with  respect 
to  START. 

THE  MANNED  BOMBER  AND  START 

START  military  sufficiency  based  on 
modernization  and  ability  to  cover  targets 
necessary  to  deter. 

START  gound  rules  penalize  ICBMs  and 
cruise  missiles  and  put  weight  on  bomber 
leg  to  provide  target  coverage.  Purposeful 
effort  on  both  sides  to  provide  incentives  to 
utilize  bombers  for  deterrence  because  they 
are  most  "stable"  strategic  delivery  vehicles. 
They  are  most  flexible  and  provide  the  NCA 
with  most  options  for  averting  conflict. 

COST  OF  B-l  VS  B-2:  THE  TRUTH  ABOUT 
"STICKER  SHOCK" 

Several  media  articles  have  inaccurately 
compared  B-l  and  B-2  costs  and  indicated 
the  B-2  was  twice  as  expensive  as  the  B-2. 
Wrong! 

In  terms  of  Flyaway  costs,  the  numbers 
look  like  this: 


(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Breaux  per- 
taining to  the  introduction  of  legisla- 
tion are  located  in  today's  Record 
under  "Statements  on  Introduced  Bills 
and  Joint  Resolutions.") 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  in 
this  high  degree  of  technological  ex- 
cellence, this  machine  does  not  uncoil 
its  particular  yard  or  two  of  material, 
so,  we  will  do  as  we  used  to  do  in  the 
olden  days,  we  will  speak  without. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Simpson  per- 
taining to  the  introduction  of  legisla- 
tion are  located  in  today's  Record 
under  "Statements  on  Introduced  Bills 
and  Joint  Resolutions.") 


Fiscal  year— 

No. 

1981      1989 

ctatt 

B-2 

__ 175*1     265II 

127 

B-l       

1M4     ??64 

100 

Ddti                       

256      3«.6 

27 

This  represents  a  difference  of  only  17 
percent. 

TY$  comparisons  which  are  used  to  derive 
the  numbers  which  show  the  B-2  twice  as 
expensive  as  their  B-l  are  meaningless  since 
they  are  heavUy  influenced  by  inflation,  i.e., 
the  delta  between  a  B-l /B-2  on  this  basis  is 
driven  by  a  40-50  percent  difference  in  infla- 
tion alone. 

FY81  was  selected  as  a  base  year  for  both 
programs  and  should  be  used  as  a  reference 
point  for  any  comparisons.  If  other  than  81$ 
are  used,  it  must  be  done  in  constant  dollars 
and  B-l  costs  Inflated  accordingly. 

Comparison  of  total  program  costs  are 
also  invalid  since  fundamental  differences 
exist  In  what  each  program  contains.  E.g., 
the  B-2  program  includes  the  cost  of  simula- 
tors, initial  spares,  support  equipment,  test 
program  Milcon  and  some  specific  aircraft 
systems,  which  the  B-l  program  did  not. 

The  best  method  for  comparing  costs  Is 
total  unit  flyaway,  since  R&D,  simulators, 
SE,  spares  and  Milcon  are  not  included. 

On  this  basis,  the  only  significant  differ- 
ence between  the  two  programs  results  from 
differences  in  basic  aircraft  systems  and  ca- 
pabilities. 

While  unit  flyaway  is  still  not  a  strict 
"apples  to  apples"  comparison  due  to  inher- 
ent differences  in  the  design  of  the  aircraft, 
the  unit  flyaway  costs  do  provide  a  reasona- 
ble and  favorable  comparison  of  the  two 
programs,  particularly  when  the  revolution- 
ary capability  of  the  B-2  is  considered. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
that  this  materitd  will  assist  the  Amer- 
ican people  in  better  understanding 
this  critically  important  defense  pro- 
gram. 

I  thank  the  Chair  and  I  yield  the 
floor. 
Mr.  BREAUX  addressed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  recognized. 
Mr.  BREAUX.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


MILITARY  ASSISTANCE  TO  NON- 
COMMUNIST  FACTIONS  OF 
THE  CAMBODIAN  RESISTANCE 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  in 
recent  days,  there  have  been  calls 
from  Members  of  Congress  and  vari- 
ous press  comments  calling  for  direct 
military  assistance  to  the  non-Commu- 
nist factions  of  the  Cambodian  resist- 
ance. As  the  Vietnamese  Government 
proceed  with  their  promised  withdraw- 
al from  Cambodia,  there  is  surely  jus- 
tified concern  that  the  Khmer  Rouge, 
who  cruelly  ruled  Cambodia  from  1975 
to  1978  and  caused  tthe  deaths  of 
more  than  1  million  Cambodians, 
might  return  to  power.  It  is  now  thus 
argued,  and  I  think  it  is  a  very  impor- 
tant thing  that  we  address,  that  we 
should  provide  the  non-Communist 
forces  in  that  country  with  weapons, 
arms  "to  strengthen  their  hand"— that 
is  the  quote— against  the  Communist 
Khmer  Rouge  resistance.  Recent  press 
reports  indicate  the  administration  is 
now  giving  serious  consideration  to 
providing  military  aid  to  the  forces  of 
Prince  Norodm  Sihanouk  and  former 
Premier  Son  Sann. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  a  member  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  I  do 
not  reaUy  want  to  be  on  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  I  admire  those 
who  serve,  and  the  terrible  whipsaw- 
ing  of  opinion  and  activity  they 
endure.  I  am  not  what  one  would  de- 
scribe as  an  expert  on  Southeast  Asian 
affairs,  but  I  can  tell  you  that  I  have 
surely  been  deeply  involved  in  the  U.S. 
refugee  policy  in  that  part  of  the 
world  since  I  came  to  the  Senate,  for 
10  years.  I  served  as  chairman  of  the 
Immigration  and  Refugee  Subcommit- 
tee. My  good  friend.  Senator  Kennedy, 
is  now  chairman,  and  I  still  serve  as 
ranking  member.  My  remarks  are  lim- 
ited to  the  impact  of  that  decision 
only  on  refugee  flows. 

It  has  become  increasingly  clear  to 
me  that  it  is  our  duty  and  clear  re- 
sponsibility to  take  refugee  flows  into 
consideration  as  we  make  these  kinds 
of  foreign  policy  decisions  to  supply 


arms  in  the  world.  We  have  clearly 
found  that  our  military  assistance  and 
military  involvement  in  the  affairs  of 
another  country  always  results  in 
some  very  serious  obligations  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  to  receive 
and  resettle  refugees  from  that  par- 
ticular country  if  our  policy  goes  awry. 
We  have  had  it  go  awry.  Not  only  do 
domestic  groups  at  home  proclaim  and 
pour  guilt  upon  us  about  our  responsi- 
bility, our  obligations,  but  other  na- 
tions now  have  come  to  assume  that 
the  United  States  should,  would,  and 
must  accept  major  responsibility  for 
providing  humanitarian  assistance  and 
resettlement  opportunities  to  refugees 
from  these  countries  in  which  we  were 
once  or  ever,  militarily  involved. 

That  is  the  pattern.  If  somebody  can 
tell  me  how  we  avoid  that,  I  would 
very  much  appreciate  knowing.  I  do 
not  disagree  with  the  philosophy 
about  that  duty.  We  certainly  do 
assume  certain  obligations  toward 
groups  whom  we  support  and  encour- 
age and  to  whom  we  provide  arms.  We 
should,  indeed,  resettle  our  fair  share. 
But  let  me  tell  you,  we  resettle  more 
than  our  fair  shau-e.  We  resettle  more 
than  all  the  rest  of  the  world  com- 
bined. We  do  that  for  those  persons 
who  supported  our  policies  and  are 
forced  then  to  flee  their  country  as  a 
result. 

But  that  is  not  my  point,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. My  point  is  that  we  must,  when 
making  foreign  policy  decisions,  take 
into  consideration  the  prospect  and 
effect  of  refugee  flows  which  could 
result  from  those  decisions.  Creating  a 
refugee  flow  is  a  very  serious  humani- 
tarian problem  in  itself  and  creating 
one  with  a  claim  upon  resettlement  in 
the  U.S.  warrants  an  even  greater  con- 
sideration by  the  policymakers. 

Just  as  we  have  incurred  these  hu- 
manitarian obligations  to  individuals 
in  the  South  Vietnamese  Government 
and  military,  as  well  as  to  those  who 
threw  in  with  us  in  Laos  and  Cambo- 
dia, we  would  incur  special  obligations 
toward  those  members  of  the  Cambo- 
dian resistance  whom  we  arm  and  send 
back  into  Cambodia.  You  are  not 
going  to  avoid  that.  Similarly,  we  have 
already  Incurred  special  obligations  to 
the  Contras  whom  we  have  armed  and 
supported  in  Nicaragua.  What  are  we 
to  do  with  refugee  flows  from  that 
conflict?  I  will  give  you  a  guess.  We 
are  supposed  to  take  care  of  them. 
Why?  Because  we  went  from  himiani- 
tarian  aid  to  military.  I  do  not  have 
any  objection  to  that,  but  that  is  why 
we  always  get  to  this  point. 

I  am  always  puzzled  when  we  are 
told  who  it  is  that  will  go  back  to  nm 
the  Government  of  Cambodia  to  be 
named  Cambodia,  as  it  should  be,  in- 
stead of  Kampuchea.  Who  are  the  par- 
ties who  will  use  the  anns?  Who  are 
the  parties  that  will  go  back  into  the 
country  and  nm  it?  Because  it  has 
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been  my  experience  that  a  great  many 
of  the  most  remarkable  people  of 
Cambodia  have  now  been  resettled 
elsewhere  in  the  world.  Many  of  them 
are  in  California.  If  anyone  would  be- 
lieve they  are  going  to  leave  the 
United  States  to  now  go  back  and  do 
something  for  their  country,  I  think 
that  Is  an  error  in  Judging  human 
thought  and  behavior.  They  are  not. 
So  the  cream  of  the  crop  is  gone  from 
their  country.  Then  you  are  going  to 
arm  these  other  fine  people  who  are 
there  and  who  are  great  patriots?  I 
cannot  imagine  a  more  disruptive  ex- 
ercise except  to  create  another  refugee 
flow  from  our  blundering  one  more 
time  with  military  assistance. 

Who  will  be  the  ministers  of  the  new 
government?  Who  will  be  the  leaders? 
I  have  met  some  marvelous  people 
from  Cambodia  in  the  border  areas  of 
Thailand  and  I  think  they  will  do  a 
beautiful  job,  but  they  are  not  all  po- 
tential leaders  and  ministers  of  gov- 
ernment. Many  of  them  left  that 
country  and  resettled  elsewhere  in  the 
world. 

I  think  it  is  interesting  to  note  some 
of  the  great  leaders  of  that  country 
are  not  going  to  return.  They  are  in 
Paris.  They  are  in  California.  They  are 
in  London.  They  are  not  going  to 
%  return  to  do  hard  scabble  and  put  to- 
S  gether  a  new  government.  That  is  just 
the  reality.  They  do  not  let  me  read 
any  white  papers  on  that.  Those  are 
my  views.  They  come  from  a  knowl- 
edge of  refugee  flows.  All  we  are  going 
to  do  is  create  refugee  flows  if  we  have 
military  interjection  in  that  part  of 
the  world,  without  question. 

So,  I  urge  the  administration  and 
those  who  speak  with  clarity  and  a  sin- 
cere voice  on  the  issue  of  military  sup- 
port, to  give  that  serious  consideration 
before  reaching  a  d^ision  on  supply- 
ing arms  to  the  Cambodian  resistance. 
Prince  Sihanouk  and  Son  Sann's  allies 
in  the  region,  the  ASEAN  nations 
should  assist.  That  is  their  function. 

They  can  and  they  should  provide 
that  military  aid,  if  it  is  needed.  That 
is  not  for  us  to  do.  It  is  for  those 
people  in  that  part  of  the  world  to  do. 

So  let  us  use  diplomacy  and  econom- 
ic and  humanitarian  assistance  as  our 
contribution  to  the  Cambodian  settle- 
ment, and  if  lethal  aid  to  the  non- 
Communist  forces  is  required,  our 
ASEIAN  allies  can  and  must  provide 
that  assistance.  We  should  not.  I  am 
startled  at  the  urglngs  of  true  peace- 
makers of  the  world  who  strap  on  the 
armor  of  BSars  when  they  speak  of 
Cambodia.  That  would  be  a  grave 
error,  much  like  many  of  the  tragic 
consequences  and  miscalculations  of 
Vietnam. 

I  have  been  saving  all  of  this,  Mr. 
President,  and  have  been  very  reserved 
in  these  last  dajrs.  If  I  may.  what  time 
do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  used  9  of  the  10  minutes. 


Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  under 
the  same  conditions,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  speak  for  6  minutes  as  if  in 
morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  BURNS.  No  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  that 
is  my  fine  colleague  from  the  state  of 
Montana  to  the  north.  So  I  really  will 
stay  within  the  6  minutes.  I  did  not 
see  the  Senator  from  Montana.  I  ap- 
preciate that.  And  morning  business  is 
to  nm  until  3:30;  is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  BARNEE 
BREESKIN 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
another  item  to  place  in  the  Record 
with  regard  to  my  fine  friend,  Bamee 
Breeskin,  the  author  of  the  great, 
rousing  Redskin  "Hail  to  the  Red- 
skins." He  was  recently  commemorat- 
ed at  a  special  Touchdown  Club  lunch- 
eon. I  know  him  as  a  special  friend, 
and  I  have  a  special  series  of  remarks 
to  present  into  the  Record. 

Recently,  in  the  Nation's  Capital, 
my  friend  Bamee  Breeskin,  the  com- 
poser of  "Hail  to  the  Redskins,"  the 
most  famous  team  song  in  the  history 
of  all  professional  sports,  and  a  man 
luiown  to  U.S.  Presidents  and  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  for  his  generous  char- 
itable work  through  Saints  and  Sin- 
ners Club  roasts,  was  honored  by  the 
Touchdown  Club  of  Washington  for 
his  life  long  achievements  and  his  con- 
tribution to  the  public  and  to  the  life 
of  this  city  and  our  country. 

We  all  join  in  this  long  overdue 
salute  to  Bamee  Breeskin,  a  great 
American,  whose  "Hail  to  the  Red- 
skins" song  is  part  of  the  ritual  of  fall 
in  this  city— a  song  on  everyone's  lips 
throughout  this  city  and  region,  espe- 
cially during  the  football  season  as  it 
is  regarded  as  the  theme  song  of  the 
Nation's  Capital. 

President  George  Bush  and  Jack 
Kent  Cooke,  Washington  Redskin's 
chairman,  expressed  their  apprecia- 
tion to  Bamee  Breeskin  for  what  he 
has  meant  to  this  city  and  the  coun- 
try. We  would  like  to  thank  John 
O'Brien,  Northern  Telecom  and  Marty 
Walsh,  United  Way  of  America  who 
put  together  this  Touchdown  Club 
tribute.  It's  the  first  time  that  Bamee 
has  been  so  honored,  but  never  the 
last! 

Finally,  we  would  like  to  thank  the 
Circus  Saints  suid  Sinners  and  their 
chairman.  Gen.  Donald  Dawson,  presi- 
dent. Army  and  Navy  Club  and  Bamee 
Breeskin  for  their  charitable  efforts 
over  the  past  two  decades,  involving 
Members  of  Congress,  and  persons 
from  the  executive  branch. 


On  this  day  of  May,  we  say  con- 
gratulations and  a  deepest  thank  you 
to  Bamee  Breeskin  for  enriching  our 
country  with  your  music  and  wit.  You 
are  very  loved. 

I  thank  again  my  fine  colleague 
from  Montana,  Senator  Conrad 
Burns,  who  is  a  remarkably  fine  addi- 
tion to  this  body.  It  has  been  a  great 
pleasure  for  me  to  get  to  know  him,  to 
watch  him,  and  to  see  him  learn  the 
work  of  the  Senate  and  participate  so 
fully  with  good  common  sense  and 
great  good  humor,  which  can  some- 
times be  very  perilous! 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  BURNS.  Mr.  President,  thank 
you  very  much. 

I  appreciate  the  good  words  of  my 
colleague  from  Wyoming.  I  guess  if 
there  was  someone  that  I  wanted  to 
pattern  my  humor  after,  it  would  be 
after  the  Senator  from  Wyoming,  and 
Alan  makes  a  good  one. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Burns  pertain- 
ing to  the  introduction  of  legislation 
appear  in  today's  Record  under 
"Statement  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions.") 


PETER  YEGEN,  JR. 

Mr.  BURNS.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
little  commemoration  I  wish  to  make 
at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  BURNS.  I  wanted  to  do  this 
back  in  March,  and  it  seems  like  we 
got  awfully  busy  here  in  the  Senate, 
and  I  did  not  get  this  done.  But,  none- 
theless, I  want  to  take  just  a  few  min- 
utes to  observe  the  passing  of  one  of 
Montana's  true  pioneers  and  a  person- 
al, dear  friend  of  mine. 

On  March  15,  Peter  Yegen,  Jr.,  of 
Billings,  died  at  the  age  of  92.  He  was 
active  in  his  business  until  almost  the 
day  he  passed  away,  the  business  of 
real  estate  and  insurance.  He  was  bom 
July  12,  1896.  So  one  would  have  to  see 
that  during  the  years  that  he  lived,  his 
lifetime  spanned  a  most  exciting  era  of 
our  national  history,  along  with  some 
of  our  most  tragic  times. 

So  many  wonderful  technologies, 
from  medicine,  communications,  and 
the  list  goes  on,  were  developed  during 
his  time.  In  fact,  you  could  say  that  we 
went  from  traveling  on  horseback  to 
traveling  to  the  moon.  He  came  from  a 
generation  of  stalwart  men  who  faced 
not  only  survival  in  a  hard  land,  but 
while  they  were  doing  it,  they  ensured 
the  Nation's  survival  through  two 
great  wars  and  a  devastating  drought, 
and  in  the  1930's,  an  economic  depres- 
sion. 

Today  we  not  only  recognize  men 
like  Peter  Yegen,  Jr.,  and  all  the 
women  who  made  it  through  those 
hard  times  in  a  very  young  country, 
and  to  bring  us  to  this  day  that  we 
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enjoy  now.  I,  for  one,  am  glad  he  was 
here.  He  was  a  true  representative  of 
the  American  dream.  They  say  that 
the  dream  always  survives  and  the 
dreamer  dies. 

In  his  passing,  he  left  a  message, 
though,  and  I  wrote  this  down.  The 
author  is  unknown,  but  I  think  it 
pretty  much  typifies  Peter  Yegen,  Jr. 
To  all  of  us  who  come  from  the  West- 
em  plains  and  the  Western  mountains, 
the  message  has  a  distinct  Western 
flavor,  but  it  lives  in  the  hearts  of  all 
Americans. 

I  quote  the  imknown  author: 
Prom  out  Earth's  dusty  old  corral  where 

failures  press. 
May  every  bronc  you  rope  be  named  success 
May  raging  blizzards  miss  thy  range,  and 

pass  thee  o'er 
And    troubled    Northers    ne'er    pile    drifts 

around  thy  door. 
And  when  a  nlte  you  camp  may  it  chance  to 

pass 
You  find  yourself  on  peaceful  creek  near 

good  grass 
And  when  that  final  roundup  comes  some 

autumn  day 
May  your  marks  upon  the  Book  of  Books  be 
this-OK. 
That  is  to  my  friend. 
I  yield  the  floor,  Mr.  President. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Chair    recognizes    the    Senator    from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Hoixings]. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 

for  10  minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
RoBB).  Without  objection,  the  Senator 
has  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  As  if  in  morning 
business. 

Mr.  President,  I  take  the  floor  to 
support  the  FSX  agreement.  This 
agreement  represents  an  important 
step  forward,  an  excellent  example  of 
Government  taking  an  activist  stance 
in  trade  policy  to  preserve  markets 
and  jobs  for  American  workers. 

There  is  a  naivete  rampant  in  Wash- 
ington, and  particularly  in  the  Con- 
gress, that  if  we  provided  for  the  secu- 
rity of  Japan,  then  Japan  in  gratitude 
should  reciprocate  by  giving  us  con- 
tracts and  business  so  as  to  maintain 
the  strength  of  the  United  States 
economy. 

We  have  a  hard  time  learning  that 
Japan  is  not  going  to  give  us  anything. 
Economically,  we  are  in  a  tremendous 
competition,  and  the  Japanese  will 
never  deal  unless  we  make  it  to  their 
economic  interest.  Specifically,  we 
need  to  take  a  page  from  FDR  in  the 
days  of  the  Depression.  In  order  to 
keep  the  banks  open,  he  closed  the 
doors;  in  order  to  save  the  farms,  he 
plowed  under  the  crops. 

Likewise,  in  today's  international 
economic  competition,  we  need  to  raise 
trade  barriers  so  that  we  can  then  bar- 
gain with  the  Japanese  to  remove  both 
their  barriers  and  ours.  And.  to  that 
end,  our  Government  must  at  long  last 
flex  its  muscle  and  leverage. 


Historicidly,  we  Americans  have  used 
our  Government.  The  trade  war  start- 
ed in  the  very  earliest  days  of  our  re- 
public, when  the  British  suggested  to 
Alexander  Hamilton  that  he  conform 
to  the  free  trade  comparative  advan- 
tage theory  of  David  Ricardo. 

We  in  the  United  States,  it  was  sug- 
gested, should  trade  back  with  the 
mother  country,  Britain,  now  that  we 
were  a  free  fledging  nation,  what  we 
produce  best.  There  would  be  a  divi- 
sion of  labor;  there  would  be  no  bar- 
riers, and  Britain  in  turn  would  trade 
back  with  the  fledging  United  States 
of  America,  what  they  produce  best. 

Alexander  Hamilton  wrote  a  very  in- 
teresting   treatise,    the    "Reports    on 
Manufactures,"    in    which    Hamilton 
eloquently  invited  the  British  to  bug 
off.   He   said  we   were   not   going   to 
remain  their  colony  by  just  exporting 
our  natural  resources,  our  coal,  our 
timber,     plus     selected     agricultural 
produce  such  as  rice  and  indigo.  We 
had  no  production.  We  had  no  indus- 
trial capacity.  For  this  fledgling  nation 
to  truly  become  a  sovereign  nation,  to 
become  a  power  able  to  defend  itself, 
it  was  critical  that  we  build  up  our  in- 
dustrial backbone.  So  the  very  first 
bill  passed  by  the  U.S.  Congress  200 
years    ago,    sponsored    by    Madison, 
Hamilton,  and  Jefferson,  was  a  tariff 
bill,  a  50-percent  tariff  on  60  articles 
beginning  with  steel  and  going  right 
on  down  the  list.  So  in  reality,  we 
started   the   so-called   trade   war   200 
years    ago.    We    have    continued   the 
trade  war  with  respect  to  agriculture. 
We  have  had  price  support  programs 
since  the  early  thirties  under  FDR. 
We  put  in  import  quotas  to  protect 
those   price   supports   in   agricultural 
products.  We  in  turn  have  subsidized 
agricultural  exports  through  the  Ex- 
imbank  Act.  We  have  done  the  same 
to  sell  airplanes  and  other  manufac- 
tured goods.  We  used  our  Government 
under  President  Eisenhower  to  impose 
oil  import  quotas  to  develop,  for  rea- 
sons of  national  security,  our  oil  pro- 
duction and  capacity. 

Today  the  cry  for  free  trade,  Mr. 
President,  is  the  cry  of  the  developed 
world  to  the  undeveloped  world.  It  is 
the  same  proposition  the  British  put 
to  America  200  years  ago.  Of  course, 
free  trade  was  a  great  boon  during  the 
first  20  years  after  World  War  II.  It  al- 
lowed other  nations  to  build  up  under 
our  Marshall  plan,  especially  the  Eu- 
ropean Commimity  and  the  Pacific 
Rim  coxintries.  It  worked  magnificent- 
ly, and  we  are  proud.  We  are  not  bash- 
ing these  countries'  success,  we  are 
proud  of  their  success.  Do  not  count 
me  among  the  Japan  bashers. 

In  the  postwar  years,  we  developed 
that  cry  of  free  trade,  free  trade  be- 
cause we  were  fat.  we  were  rich,  and 
we  were  generous.  We  could  easily  give 
away  a  good  bit  of  our  market  share. 
In  fact,  it  was  in  our  interest  not  to 
hog  it  all  if  we  expected  to  build  up 


the  economies  of  Europe  and  the  Pa- 
cific Rim  countries. 

Unfortunately  that  well-intentioned 
policy  has  been  taken  advantage  of  by 
our  multinationals,  which  are  interest- 
ed in  producing  overseas  where  labor 
is  cheap,  and  making  their  profits  in 
the  richest  of  markets,  namely,  the 
United  States  of  America.  Until  re- 
cently, our  International  banks  such  as 
Chase  Manhattan  and  Citicorp  made 
their  big  profits  abroad.  They  encour- 
aged free  trade,  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment—eager to  buy  friends— also 
chimed  in  with  the  cry  of  free  trade, 
free  trade.  Of  course,  the  retailers,  as 
we  pointed  out  in  past  floor  debates, 
do  not  sell  the  imported  article  at  a 
cheaper  price.  On  the  contrary  they 
go  for  bigger  profits  not  market  share. 
So  the  retailers  have  joined  in  the  cry 
of  free  trade,  and  the  editorialists  in 
turn  are  controlled  by  the  retailers. 
Why  do  I  make  the  statement  "con- 
trolled?" Because  they  charged  that  I 
was  controlled.  The  editorials  in  the 
New  York  Times,  and  tJ|e  Washington 
Post  were  to  the  e^Bct  that  here 
comes  this  South  Ca»na  Senator  in 
the  pocket  of  the  texnle  industry,  he 
has  gotten  his  contributions  and  he  is 
calling  the  tune  of  those  who  put  him 
in  office. 

I  showed,  of  course,  that  the  figure 
used  in  the  New  York  Times  was  $4 
million  over  two  Congresses  for  all  435 
Representatives  plus  one-third  run- 
ning in  the  Senate  each  cycle.  Obvi- 
ously, in  almost  1,000  political  races, 
$4  million  does  not  amount  to  a  hill  of 
betms. 

But  I  was  intrigued  and  inquired  as 
to  where  the  newspapers  got  their  sup- 
port. I  learned  to  my  very  great  inter- 
est that  in  1987  the  Washington  Post 
had  $1  billion  in  profits  and  $893  mil- 
lion, 89.3  percent  was  from  the  retail- 
ers' advertising.  So  the  retailers 
making  those  huge  profits,  while  turn- 
ing out  that  malarkey  in  their  editori- 
al colimms.  Meanwhile,  they  have  got 
us  like  monkeys  on  strings  ninning 
around  here  hollering.  "Free  trade, 
free  trade,  let's  don't  start  a  trade  war. 
let's  don't  start  a  trade  war."  That  is 
why  I  take  the  floor. 

The  trade  war  is  in  the  fourth  quar- 
ter while  we  are  caterwauling  in  the 
grandstands. 

And  with  respect  to  our  foreign 
policy,  former  Secretary  of  State 
Shultz  said  there  should  be  no  linkage. 

I  go  to  that  most  realist  of  all  poIIl*-^_y 
cal  leaders,  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson, 
who  went  to  Nei^ZeMand  during  the 
early  days  of  Vietnam  and  they  were 
interested  in  selling  lamb,  and  Presi- 
dent Johnson  said,  "We  will  take  some 
of  your  lamb  if  we  can  get  your  lielp  in 
Vietnam,"  and  we  got  New  Zealand 
troops  in  Vietnam.  He  knew  how  to 
use  linkage. 

If  we  do  not  learn  to  use  the  power 
of  our  economic  market  here,  the  larg- 
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est  and  richest  in  the  world,  are  going 
right  straight  down  the  tubes  with 
this  philosophy  of  "free  trade,  free 
trade,  let's  don't  start  a  trade  war." 

I  do  not  bash  the  Japanese  because 
their  system  of  government-orches- 
trated trade  has  worked.  After  all, 
they  saw  what  we  had  done  and  other 
governments  had  done.  So  they  have 
got  state-of-the-art  governmental  in- 
volvement in  the  orchestration  of 
trade  policy.  They  correlate  the  fi- 
nances. They  go  out  early  every 
Monday  morning  and  collect  from  the 
savers  via  their  postal  savings  system. 
The  capital  is  allocated  to  the  Minis- 
try of  Finance,  and  the  Ministry  of  Pi- 
nance  allocates  it  to  licensed  manufac- 
turers. 

Specifically  in  the  field  of  automo- 
biles, it  is  very  interesting  because  we 
sold  Fords  and  Chevrolets  in  down- 
town Tokyo  long  before  World  War  II. 
They  were  not  kept  out  at  the  end  of 
World  War  II.  The  Japanese  built  up 
Nissan  and  Toyota. 

Then  they  controlled  the  domestic 
markets  and  refused  to  license  any- 
body else— using  American  technology, 
developing  a  quality  product  with  our 
technology  and  their  control. 

We  have  minimum  wage;  they  have 
a  maximum  wage.  We  have  got  anti- 
trust; they  have  got  protnist. 

And,  of  course,  then  they  target  the 
foreign  market,  namely  us,  subsidize 
their  assault  while  totally  protecting 
their  own  market. 

If  I  put  a  Ford  on  the  dock  In  Tokyo, 
Japan,  this  afternoon,  it  will  take 
them  4  months  to  inspect  it.  Yet  we 
take  a  fleet  of  Toyotas  in  Portland. 
OR.  and  inspect  four  or  five,  that  is  a 
fleet  inspection,  and  in  a  couple  hours 
put  them  on  flatbeds  and  send  them 
to  Richmond.  VA,  and  Charleston,  SC, 
for  sale. 

It  takes  the  Japanese  4  months  to 
inspect  that  Pord.  That  is  not  the 
worst  because  in  France  it  takes  them 
1  year  to  inspect  a  Toyota.  You  will 
not  buy  a  1989  Japanese  car  in  the 
country  of  France  until  January  1, 
1990. 

So  it  is  a  dynamic  that  everyone  is 
involved  in.  As  a  result  now,  I  just 
checked  this  because  I  had  seen  an  ar- 
ticle in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  with 
inaccurate  figures.  The  per  capita 
GNP  of  the  United  States  in  1988  was 


$19,758.  the  per  capita  GNP  of  Japan 
was  $23,356.  So  44  years  after  World 
War  II,  using  their  government,  they 
are  richer  than  you  and  me. 

I  have  said  ad  nauseam  that  the 
United  States  of  America  has  the  most 
productive  industrial  worker  in  the 
world.  What  is  not  producing  and  not 
competing  is  our  Government,  and 
that  brings  me  full  circle  to  the  FSX 
where  our  Government  at  last  is 
weighing  in  on  the  side  of  American 
industry  and  the  American  worker.  We 
ought  to  look  very  carefully  and  sup- 
port our  Government  in  this  policy. 

No.  1,  the  Japanese  are  not  looking 
to  buy  a  plane.  My  distinguished  col- 
league from  Illinois,  who  put  in  the 
resolution  to  disapprove  this  sale  is 
mistaken. 

Some  years  ago,  the  Japanese 
become  determined  to  go  into  commer- 
cial aircraft  production  and  irrespec- 
tive of  this  particular  sale,  they  are 
headed  in  that  direction.  We  carmot 
avoid  it  or  change  it  around  by  any 
particular  measure. 

With  respect  to  a  fighter  aircraft, 
over  3  years  ago.  they  were  deter- 
mined to  produce  indigenously  in 
Japan  their  own  fighter. 

It  was  the  United  States  going  to 
them  offering  to  sell  the  P-16.  Many 
of  our  allies  are  building  even  better 
planes  and  that  is  exactly  what  the 
Japanese  wanted— an  advanced  F-16. 
True,  it  is,  they  wanted  a  certain 
amc-unt  of  our  technology. 

I  got  to  it  bluntly  yesterday  with 
General  Yates,  describing  the  agree- 
ment for  the  administration,  I  said, 
"General,  let's  assume  we  do  turn  it 
down.  What  would  the  Japanese  need 
in  order  to  build  this  so-called  ad- 
vanced FSX,  F-16?"  He  said  there 
were  two  things.  They  would  need,  of 
course,  the  engine  that  the  could  buy 
and  the  enginering  technology  devel- 
oped, "the  systems'  engineering."  as 
he  termed  it. 

Now,  we  do  not  have  a  choice.  We 
have  to  understand,  like  the  character 
in  Alice  in  Wonderland,  where  we  are 
headed.  We  have  to  find  out  first 
where  we  are.  We  act  like  we  are  in 
control,  but  we  are  not. 

We  act  like  the  Japanese  want  to 
buy  a  plane.  They  do  not.  Mitsubishi 
would  be  tickled  to  death  if  this  deal  is 


turned  down,  because  they  have  been 
arguing  severely  against  it. 

To  the  previous  administration's 
credit.  Secretary  Weinberger  pleaded 
our  special  relationship  with  our  ally 
and  friend,  Japan— he  pleaded  the  spe- 
cial relationship  in  consonance  with 
their  taking  over  some  of  the  burden 
of  their  defense  that  we  all  say  they 
should  do.  We  do  not  want  them  to 
take  it  all  over  and  build  their  own 
systems  if  we  can  get  coproduction. 
Secretary  Weinberger  said.  "Well,  why 
not  coproduce  the  plane?"  He  could 
understand  the  cards  dealt  him  limit- 
ed him  in  the  negotiation. 

Now  they  have  come  out  with  a  par- 
ticular plan  that  is  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  State— of  course,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  signed 
the  agreement  and  it  has  his  approv- 
al—the Secretary  of  State,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Conunerce  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

I  could  go  down  some  of  the  specifics 
but  we  will  hear  a  debate  on  them  at 
length.  I  see  a  colleague  waiting  to 
take  the  floor. 

I  just  want  to  say  that  in  the  field  of 
commercial  aircraft  production,  they 
are  going  ahead  with  it.  And  to  our  ad- 
vantage, we  do  have  an  agreement  to 
gain  valuable  technology. 

If  you  want  to  see  where  the  Japa- 
nese stand  from  a  technological  stand- 
point, I  ask  luianimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  "Annex  to  Criti- 
cal Technologies  Plan  (U),"  dated 
April  30.  1989.  And  on  chart  ES-1.  you 
can  see  in  an  unclassified  fashion 
where  the  Warsaw  Pact,  the  NATO 
allies  and  the  Japanese  are  on  critical 
technologies. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[The  Department  of  Defense] 
Annex  to  Critical  Technologies  I»lan  (U) 

(For  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services. 
U.S.  Congress,  April  30.  1989) 

(U)  NATO.— Our  allies  have  strong  na- 
tional programs,  and  are  on  a  par  in  some 
significant  aspect  of  almost  every  critical 
technology.  They  are,  therefore,  numerous 
opportunities  for  cooperation  in  niche  tech- 
nologies. Progress  towards  true  European 
unification  in  1992,  coupled  with  aggressive 
multinational  efforts  in  information  tech- 
nology, materials,  and  military  systems  will 
further  enhance  NATO  capability. 
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aspects  Capability  of  allies  to  contribute  to  the  ledinokigy 
contribution 


'  Significantly  ahead  i 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  remind  the  Senator  that 
his  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  another  5  minutes,  please, 
Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  GORTON.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  is  the  Senator  able  to  con- 
clude his  remarks  relatively  quickly?  I 
would  like  to  have  about  4  or  5  min- 
utes so  I  may  get  to  a  3:30  appoint- 
ment. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  am  trying  to  get 
to  one,  too. 
Yes,  I  will  try  my  best.  I  renew  my 

request.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  an  article  by  Herbert  F. 
Rogers,  president,  and  chief  operating 
officer  of  the  General  Dynamic  Corp., 
appearing  in  the  Washington  Post  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Why  Wb  Backed  the  PSX  Deal 
(By  Herbert  P.  Rogers) 
The  controversy  about  Japan's  proposed 
development  of  an  advanced  new  fighter  air- 
craft has  raised  significant  questions  about 
U.S.  military  and  trade  policies. 

Opponents  of  U.S.  involvement  in  the 
PSX  say  it  will  impede  the  future  competi- 
tiveness of  America's  airplane  manufactur- 
ers. We  believe  It  is  appropriate  for  General 
Dynamics,  the  principal  American  industrial 
participant,  to  express  its  own  views  on  the 
matter. 

As  a  defense  contractor.  General  Dynam- 
ics Is  an  Instrument  of  U.S.  government  poli- 
cies, not  a  creator  of  them.  The  company 
was  involved  after  the  government  dissuad- 
ed Japan  from  its  original  plan  to  "go  it 
alone"  In  the  design  and  manufacture  of  a 
combat  aircraft  for  the  late  1990s. 

Subsequently,  a  debate  has  ensued  on 
policy  and  Implementation  of  international 
programs  involving  the  sharing  of  military 
technology  with  allied  nations  and  potential 
conflicts  between  national  security  and  eco- 
nomic factors.  While  such  debate  is  timely 
and  healthy,  it  Is  inappropriately  directed  at 
the  PSX  agreement  hammered  out  during 
the  past  two  years,  which  actually  serves 
both  U.S.  military  and  economic  Interests. 


General  Dynamics  is  convinced  that  its 
agreement  to  work  with  Mitsubishi  Heavy 
Industries  in  co-developing  a  plane  based  on 
the  P-16  is  a  good  one.  The  pact  is  benefi- 
cial to  American  security,  to  American  In- 
dustry, to  the  American  economy  and  to  the 
Interests  of  the  company  and  its  employees. 
Were  this  not  the  case,  General  Dynamics 
would  not  have  agreed  to  participate. 

Three  questions  are  in  order.  Why  did 
General  Dynamics  agree  (at  U.S.  govern- 
ment request)  to  participate  in  the  PSX  pro- 
gram? Wouldn't  the  company  prefer  to  sell 
its  P-16s  "off  the  shelf"  to  Japan,  as  some 
critics  of  the  PSX  plan  have  demanded? 
Why,  as  critics  allege,  is  the  company 
'giving  away"  precious  technology  and 
know-how  for  little,  if  anything,  in  return? 

Answers  to  the  latter  two  questions  help 
provide  a  reply  to  the  first: 

Of  course  the  company  would  rather  sell 
its  airplanes  directly,  rather  than  co-develop 
and  coproduce  a  new  version.  But  that  never 
was  likely  in  this  case.  Japan's  original 
intent  was  to  develop  a  new  aircraft  without 
U.S.  participation,  until  our  government 
gained  the  co-development  compromise- 
primarily  for  mutual  defense  reasons  but 
also  with  reduction  of  the  trade  deficit  and 
with  American  industry  in  mind.  If  this  com- 
promise collapses,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
Japan  will  go  it  alone  and/or  use  European 
technical  assistance. 

There  Is  no  reasonable  basis  to  call  PSX 
agreement  an  American  "give-away."  Japan 
will  spend  approximately  $500  million  with 
American  industry  in  the  development  pro- 
gram and  probably  $2  billion  to  $3  bUlion  in 
production.  This  will  not  eliminate  Ameri- 
ca's deficit  with  Japan,  but  it  will  serve  as  a 
definite  step  in  reducing  that  deficit.  Gener- 
al Dynamics— and  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment—are convinced  that  Japan  indeed  has 
something  to  offer  In  advanced  composite 
and  avionics  technologies.  The  technologies 
that  would  come  from  Japan  are  new.  The 
F-16  technologies  that  would  go  to  Japan, 
under  strict  goverment  control,  range  from 
current  to  past.  General  Dynamics  and 
other  American  manufacturers  already  are 
at  work  on  new  technologies  and  new  fight- 
er aircraft. 

Concerns  about  fighter  aircraft  technolo- 
gy being  used  to  compete  against  the  com- 
mercial American  aircraft  Industry  are  over- 
blown. These  concerns  are  not  shared  by 
the  American  commercial  aircraft  compa- 
nies, which  for  years  have  had  their  own  co- 
operative arrangements  with  Japanese  In- 
dustry, and  the  two  major  American  com- 
merical  aircraft  companies  support  the  PSX 
agreement. 


This  contrasts  with  Europe,  which  houses 
the  most  vigorous  competitors  of  American 
commercial  and  military  aircraft  compa- 
nies—competitors yearning  to  initiate  their 
own  partnerships  with  Japan  and  quite  anx- 
ious to  supplant  the  United  States  on  the 
PSX. 

It  is  a  fact  of  life  that  international  sales 
of  American  products— sophisticated  fighter 
planes  or  whatever— require  partnerships  or 
other  cooperative  arrangements  with  pur- 
chasing countries.  This  has  been  the  case 
with  the  P-16  since  the  mid-1970s  and  is  the 
case  now  not  only  with  the  P-16  but  with 
other  military  and  commercial  systems. 
Many  large  U.S.  corporations  have  long- 
range  strategic  plans  that  target  the  Inter- 
national marketplace.  In  so  doing,  strategic 
alliances  with  foreign  companies  are  a  fun- 
damental part  of  that  strategy.  The  Nunn 
amendment  which  Congress  approved  con- 
tributes toward  this  aim.  The  PSX  program 
has  the  potential  for  being  an  excellent 
springboard  for  still  other  alliances. 

The  debates  ranging  around  the  PSX  pro- 
gram seem  to  have  greater  intensity  because 
the  agreement  is  with  Japan.  One  wonders 
what  direction  the  debates  would  have 
taken  if  the  country  had  been  one  of  our 
other  allies  Instead  of  Japan.  It  may  be  true 
that  Japan  Is  a  special  case  because  of  its 
success  in  other  economic  areas.  However, 
this  fact  does  not  warrant  uprooting  the 
PSX  agreement,  which  has  been  reached  in 
good  faith  by  two  governments  that  are 
allies,  not  enemies,  and  by  industrial  corpo- 
rations on  behalf  of  those  governments. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  We  find,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, what  was  pointed  out  by  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Fowler],  when  he 
said,  that  at  this  particular  point  what 
we  are  really  seeing  is  the  Soviets  are 
taking  their  particular  military  superi- 
ority and  they  are  engaged  in  develop- 
ing an  economic  dimension,  whereas 
the  Japanese  are  taking  their  econom- 
ic superiority  and  developing  a  mili- 
tary dimension. 

There  is  no  question  everybody  has 
been  trying  to  jump  on  Japan  and 
bash  it.  They  ought  to  be  bashing 
Washington.  They  ought  to  be  bash- 
ing this  Government  because  we  do 
not  have  a  trade  poUcy.         ^ 

But  when  the  administration  goes  in 
and  does  its  best  under  the  circum- 
stances to  help  both  the  short-range 
and  long-range  economic  interest,  with 
thousands  of  Jobs,  millions  of  dollars 
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and  a  certain  level  of  shared,  advanced 
technology,  we  should  support  them. 
It  Is  not  what  we  want.  But  we  are  not 
In  total  control  of  things. 

The  Japanese  are  not  trying  to  buy  a 
plane.  They  are  trying  to  produce  it. 
They  are  ready  to  produce  it.  And  I  do 
not  want  to  get  into  the  same  thing 
that  we  got  into  with  Saudi  Arabia, 
where  we  would  not  give  them  any- 
thing and  we  lost  billions  of  dollars 
when  they  turned  to  the  British.  This 
looks  to  me  this  afternoon  to  be  a 
similar  situation. 

I  thank  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Washington  for  yielding  me 
time.  I  thank  the  Presiding  Officer. 

B£r.  GORTON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Washington. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Gorton  per- 
taining to  the  introduction  of  legisla- 
tion are  located  in  today's  Record 
under  "Statements  On  Introduced 
BiUs  and  Joint  Resolutions.") 


UMI 


HISTORIC  AGREEMENT  IN 
VIRGINIA 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  significance  of  a  recent  in- 
terjurisdictional agreement  between 
Prince  William  County  and  the  city  of 
Manassas  Park,  two  localities  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia.  After 
years  of  dispute  over  a  404-acre  tract 
of  land,  owned  by  the  city  of  Manassas 
Park,  but  located  in  Prince  William 
County,  these  two  localities  resolved 
the  dispute  on  April  25,  1989,  through 
a  negotiated  agreement  that  mutually 
benefits  both  Jurisdictions  and  permits 
the  city  to  annex  the  land. 

The  city  of  Manassas  Park,  the  Com- 
monwealth's newest,  and  until  today, 
tiniest  city,  will  benefit  from  this 
agreement  with  an  increased  tax  base 
as  this  land  is  developed  for  residential 
and  commercial  use.  The  city's  popula- 
tion is  expected  to  increase  from  7,200 
to  10,000  and  its  land  area  will  grow 
from  1.8  to  2.5  square  miles.  Prince 
William  County  will  benefit  from 
provisons  in  the  agreement  which  call 
for  the  city  to  contribute  to  the  im- 
provement of  major  road  intersections, 
the  building  of  a  regional  park,  and  a 
commuter  raU  station.  Through  the 
negotiation  process,  these  two  local- 
ities realized  a  spirit  of  community  co- 
operation. Today  the  mayor  of  the 
city  of  Manassas  Park,  Melanie  L. 
Jackson,  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Prince  William  County  Board  of  Su- 
pervisors, Edwin  C.  King,  will  formally 
sign  the  agreement  in  a  public  ceremo- 
ny. 

I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
signflcance  of  this  event  by  asking 
unanimous  consent  of  my  colleagues 
for  the  inclusion  in  the  Record  of  an 
edited  news  story  published  in  the 
Journal  Messenger,  on  April  26,  1989, 
and  an  editorial  published  in  the  same 


paper  on  April  29,  1989.  both  of  which 
relate  a  story  of  local  cooperation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

12- Year  Land  Dispute  Ends 
(By  Margo  Turner) 

The  12-year  annexation  dispute  between 
Prince  William  County  and  Manassas  Park 
ended  Tuesday  with  the  approval  of  a  draft 
agreement  between  the  two  Jurisdictions. 

The  29-page  agreement  paves  way  for  the 
development  of  a  404-acre  tract  on  Blooms 
Road  known  as  the  Bobby  tract. 

The  jurisdictional  agreement  calls  for  a 
25-year  annexation  ban  on  Manassas  Park, 
improvements  to  Blooms  Road  and  Quarry 
Road,  the  development  of  Signal  Hill  Park, 
the  construction  of  a  commuter  rail  station 
and  parking  lot,  historic  preservation  stud- 
ies of  the  annexed  tract  and  drainage  im- 
provements in  the  Yorkshire  area. 

The  agreement  has  been  '"a  long  time  in 
coming,"  Manassas  Park  Mayor  Melanie 
Jackson  told  the  Prince  William  Board  of 
County  Supervisors  during  a  public  hearing 
on  the  proposal  Tuesday. 

"We  are  delighted  in  a  cooperative  rela- 
tionship" with  the  county.  Jackson  said. 
"The  land  is  the  key  to  the  vitality  of  the 
city." 

The  City  Council  held  a  brief  executive 
session  following  the  county's  action,  and 
then  convened  a  special  meeting  to  vote  to 
accept  the  aruiexation  agreement. 

In  addition  to  the  agreement,  the  council 
approved  an  amended  sales  contract  with 
Signal  Hill  E>evelopment  Corp.  The  develop- 
er has  proposed  1.000  homes  and  100  acres 
of  commercial  development  on  the  Bobby 
tract. 

Under  the  amended  sales  contract,  all 
road  improvements,  the  park  and  the  com- 
muter rail  station  and  lot  will  be  paid  by 
Signal  Hill  Development  Corp. 

County  Attorney  John  Poote  and  Manas- 
sas Park  City  Attorney  Charles  Perry  draft- 
ed the  annexation  agreement  with  input 
from  a  citizens  panel,  which  the  supervisors 
appointed  in  June. 

The  agreement  is  the  second  in  a  year.  In 
May,  the  county  unveiled  an  eight-page  an- 
nexation proposal.  However,  residents  living 
next  to  the  Bobby  tract  voiced  strong  objec- 
tions, prompting  the  supervisors  to  delay 
action  on  the  proposal  for  90  days  whUe  the 
citizens  panel  reviewed  it. 

In  September,  the  citizens  panel  submit- 
ted its  report  to  Brentsville  Supervisor  Wil- 
liam Becker,  who  along  with  Poote  reviewed 
the  recommendations.  Poote  then  worked 
with  Perry  to  incorporate  the  recommenda- 
tions in  the  armexation  agreement. 

Manassas  Park  officials  feel  annexing  the 
404-acres  is  the  key  to  the  city's  future,  by 
allowing  the  city  to  increase  its  population 
from  7,000  to  10,000  and  to  help  expand  its 
tax  base  through  industrial  development. 

A  Rare  AccoMPLisHiiENT 
It  was  welcome  news  this  week  that  a  12- 
year  annexation  dispute  between  Prince 
William  County  and  Manassas  Park  has  fi- 
nally been  resolved  with  the  approval  of  a 
draft  agreement  between  the  two  Jurisdic- 
tions. 

It  was  comforting  that  county  and  Manas- 
sas Park  officials  never  gave  up  on  the  an- 
nexation proposal  despite  the  many  years  of 
battling  back  and  forth.  Often  it  appeared 
that  the  dispute  would  end  without  a  settle- 
ment but  officials  from  both  sides  refused 
to  let  it  happen. 


The  agreement  opens  the  door  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  404-acre  tract  of  land  on 
Blooms  road.  It  also  calls  for  a  25-year  an- 
nexation ban  on  Manassas  Park,  improve- 
ments to  Blooms  and  Quarry  roads,  the  de- 
velopment of  Signal  Hill  Park,  the  construc- 
tion of  a  commuter  rail  station  and  parking 
lot,  historic  preservation  studies  of  the  an- 
nexed tract  and  drainage  improvements  in 
the  Yorkshire  area. 

Manassas  Park  residents  will  greatly  bene- 
fit by  the  settlement  as  the  annexed  land  it 
picked  up  was  vital  to  giving  residents  more 
services  and  at  the  same  time  allow  the  com- 
munity to  expand. 

County  residents  living  next  to  the  prop- 
erly will  also  benefit  by  the  Improved  road 
system,  park  development  and  the  conunut- 
er  rail  station  which  will  help  commuters  in 
that  area  as  soon  as  the  long-proposed  rail 
system  becomes  a  reality. 

The  settlement  is  unique  in  that  Prince 
William  County  and  Manassas  Park  each 
gave  a  little  when  necessary.  In  the  end,  a 
compromise  was  reached  in  which  both 
sides  were  happy  with  the  final  plan.  In 
many  annexation  battles,  the  end  result  is 
hard  feelings  on  one  side  or  the  other. 

It  was  great  that  in  this  case  everyone 
came  away  with  the  feeling  that  they  had 
done  what  was  best  for  their  constituents.  A 
rare  accomplishment  to  say  the  least. 


THE  CONTINUED  FIGHTING  IN 
BURMA  MAY  9,  1989 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  of  late  been  heartened  by  the 
news  that  the  Cambodian  civil  war 
might  soon  be  resolved,  that  after 
years  of  careful  diplomacy  and  inter- 
national pressure  peace  may  return  to 
that  troubled  country.  But  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, not  300  miles  from  the  battle- 
fields of  Cambodia  an  equally  bloody 
civil  war  is  being  fought  in  tragic  ob- 
scurity. In  Burma  a  brutal  military 
government  which  has  been  con- 
demned by  the  international  commu- 
nity, including  the  U.S.  Senate,  is  esca- 
lating its  war  with  the  armed  Burmese 
opposition,  the  Democratic  Alliance  of 
Burma.  The  world  can  and  should  take 
notice. 

Since  last  September,  when  the  mili- 
tary violently  suppressed  a  prodemo- 
cratic  movement  in  Burma,  several 
thousand  refugees,  most  of  whom  are 
imiversity  students,  have  fled  to 
Burma's  borders  with  Thailand, 
China,  and  India.  There  they  have  set- 
tled under  the  protection  of  Burma's 
ethnic  minority  insurgents  and  togeth- 
er with  them  formed  the  alliance.  In 
recent  weeks,  the  military  has 
launched  an  offensive  against  these 
positions,  conscripting  civilians  to 
carry  heavy  loads  and  sweep  mine- 
fields, and  pounding  refugee  camps 
with  all  the  force  it  can  muster.  Five 
days  ago,  the  alliance  camp  of 
Wangkha  on  the  Thai-Burmese 
border,  home  to  over  500  student  refu- 
gees, came  under  attack.  Since  Satiu-- 
day  night,  the  military  has,  without 
regard  to  the  presence  of  civilians,  re- 
portedly  bombarded   the  camp   with 
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over  2,000  heavy  mortar  shells  each 
day. 

The  war  has  pushed  over  20,000  ref- 
ugees Into  Thailand,  and  uncounted 
others  into  China  and  India.  Burmese 
troops  have  recently  crossed  into  Thai- 
land to  stage  attacks  against  insurgent 
positions  from  the  retir.  The  Govern- 
ment's purpose  is  twofold:  To  elimi- 
nate its  student  opposition  and  to 
open  trade  routes  to  Thailand, 
through  which  it  will  sell  off  Burma's 
natural  resources,  namely  teak  logs. 
Burma  contains  80  percent  of  the 
world's  remaining  teak  forests.  Thai- 
land has  depleted  its  own,  and  appears 
eager  to  participate  in  the  destruction 
of  Burma's  forests. 

This  war  has  continued  for  far  too 
long— 40  years  now.  It  is  the  reason 
Burma  lost  its  democracy,  the  reason 
for  the  ascendency  of  the  army,  and 
there  is  no  good  reason  for  it  to  go  on 
in  obscurity.  The  armed  ethnic  opposi- 
tion fields  more  soldiers  than  the  Con- 
tras.  Burma  is  a  nation  of  40  million 
people,  larger  than  Nicaragua,  Cambo- 
dia. Afghanistan,  and  Angola  com- 
bined. Its  leadership  imderstands  the 
need  for  a  political  solution  to  the  con- 
flict. And  a  political  solution  is  possi- 
ble. The  opposition  is  not  composed  of 
fanatics.  There  is  no  Khmer  Rouge  in 
Burma.  Its  demands  are  fair,  and 
therefore  unexciting:  A  negotiated 
cease-fire;  the  right  to  participate  in 
free  elections;  a  political  system  that 
respects  their  cultural  integrity. 

The  attitude  of  the  State  Departs 
ment  to  the  conflict,  has  been  marked 
not  so  much  by  negligence  but  by  ne- 
glect. We  have  no  contact  with  the 
armed  opposition,  and  our  contact 
with  the  Government  consisted,  until 
last  September,  of  training  its  officers 
and  providing  them  with  helicopters. 
Our  attention  has  instead  focused  on 
Khun  Sa,  a  brutal  opium  warlord  who 
controls  much  of  the  Golden  Trian- 
gle's heroin  traffic.  Khim  Sa  is  not  an 
insurgent.  In  fact,  he  was  once  a  Bur- 
mese Army  home  guard  commander. 
He  is  despised  by  the  opposition.  In 
any  event,  Khun  Sa,  as  sensational  as 
he  may  be,  is  not  the  issue.  The  issue 
is  the  civil  war  and  what  we  can  do  to 
help  end  it. 

It  is  long  past  time  we  spoke  out 
firmly  on  the  need  to  end  the  violence 
in  Burma  and  to  help  its  innocent  vic- 
tims. The  war  needs  mediation.  The 
opposition  desires  it.  Someone,  the 
United  States,  the  United  Nations,  or 
ASEAN,  should  be  able  to  provide  it. 
The  Government  of  ThaUand  has 
shown  some  Interest  in  this  regard.  It 
should  be  encoiutiged  to  play  a  con- 
structive role  and  commended  for  each 
positive  step  it  takes.  And  as  long  as 
the  violence  continues,  the  United 
States  and  humanitarian  aid  organiza- 
tions should  work  with  governments  in 
the  region  to  assist  the  refugees  who 
are  forced  to  flee  from  the  fighting. 


Mr.  President,  obscure  coimtries 
have  a  way  of  becoming  painfully 
prominent  when  the  world  ignores 
their  problems  for  too  long.  I  trust  we 
have  learned  from  past  mistakes  to  act 
before  it  is  finally  too  late. 


DR.  D.  JAMES  KENNEDY  SAYS  89 
PERCENT  OF  AMERICANS  SUR- 
VEYED PEEL  AIDS  SHOULD  BE 
DECLARED  A  COMMUNICABLE 
DISEASE 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
just  received  a  letter  from  a  distin- 
guished clergyman  in  Florida  who 
shared  with  me  the  findings  of  an  im- 
portant survey  just  completed  by 
Coral  Bay  Ministries  at  Fort  Lauder- 
dale. 

About  150.000  Americans  responded 
to  the  survey,  according  to  Dr.  D. 
James  Kennedy,  pastor  of  Coral  Bay 
Ministries.  A  total  of  22  questions  were 
included  in  the  survey— and,  for  exam- 
ple, 89  percent  stated  their  belief  that 
AIDS  should  be  declared  a  conmiuni- 
cable  disease  by  the  Surgeon  General. 
Of  the  respondents,  74  percent  sup- 
port SDI;  83  percent  believe  Federal 
spending  should  be  cut  to  balance  the 
budget;  74  percent  believe  Ollie  North 
should  be  pardoned  by  President 
Bush;  70  percent  do  not  believe  the 
Soviet  Union  can  be  trusted  to  abide 
by  the  INF  Treatr.  87  percent  believe 
that  there  should  be  a  boycott  of  ad- 
vertisers who  sponsor  television  pro- 
grams containing  suggestive  sex  and 
blatant  violence;  and  95  percent  be- 
lieve parents  should  be  informed  when 
their  children  request  information  or 
help  with  either  contraceptives  or 
abortion  at  their  schools. 

Mr.  President,  the  responses  to  all  of 
the  22  questions  included  in  the 
survey  merit  the  considerations  of 
Senators.  Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Dr.  Kennedy's  letter  and 
the  results  of  the  survey  of  150,000 
Americans  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Fort  Lauderdale,  FL, 

Apnl  1989. 
Hon.  Jesse  Helms. 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Helms:  Many  citizens  are 
worried  about  the  direction  this  country  is 
headed.  Christians  are  especially  concerned 
that  our  freedoms  are  being  threatened. 
Ramifications  of  government  decisions 
touch  lives  daily,  yet  the  opinions  of  the 
general  American  public  seemingly  go  un- 
heard. 

Because  of  this  trend,  I  sent  surveys  to 
thousands  of  Americans  asking  them  to 
voice  their  opinions  regarding  crucial  issues 
which  face  our  Nation  today.  I  promised 
them  I  would  inform  you  of  the  results  of 
this  survey,  so  you  can  know  where  they 
stand.  The  survey  includes  22  questions 
about  issues  ranging  from  abortion  to  Fed- 
eral tax  spending.  Approximately  150,000 
people  responded,  and  the  results  indicate 


that  many  people  do  not  agree  with  what  is 
happening  in  Washington. 

One  important  issue  addressed  in  our 
survey  regards  the  AIDS  epidemic.  We  tal- 
lied 5  percent  of  our  returned  surveys  and 
discovered  that  89  percent  of  those  respond- 
ing feel  that  AIDS  should  be  declared  a 
communicable  disease  by  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral. 

This  is  just  an  example  of  the  issues  on 
the  minds  of  many  Christian  Americans.  I 
am  enclosing  the  qujbstlons  included  in  our 
survey  along  with  tMe  results.  I  urge  you  to 
take  the  time  to  review  this  information, 
and  consider  what  you  can  do  in  your  posi- 
tion to  see  that  some  of  the  problems  ad- 
dressed in  our  survey  are  resolved. 

Thank  you  for  your  time.  I  trust  you  will 
take  this  information  to  heart  and  act  upon 
it.  My  prayers  are  with  you  as  you  do  your 
best  to  fulfill  your  responsibility  to  the 
American  people. 

Dr.  D.  James  Kennedy. 

State  or  the  Nation  Survey— Results 

1.  Do  you  believe  that  President  Bush  will 
be  an  outspoken  advocate  of  Christian 
issues  and  the  restoration  of  lost  religious 
liberties?  50  yes;  9  no;  14  undecided;  27 
maybe. 

2.  Do  you  believe  that  U.S.  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral C.  Everett  Koop  should  declare  AIDS 
to  be  a  communicable  disease?  89  yes;  4  no;  5 
undecided;  2  maybe. 

3.  Do  you  believe  that  the  Soviet  Union's 
General  Secretary  Mikhail  Gorbachev's  new 
"glasnost"  policy  of  openness  will  benefit 
the  United  States?  15  yes;  43  no;  17  undecid- 
ed; 25  maybe. 

4.  Would  you  vote  for  a  law  that  would 
allow  firing  a  homosexual  from  a  Job  teach- 
ing school?  85  yes;  7  no:  4  undecided:  4 
maybe. 

5.  Do  you  feel  the  Soviet  Union  should  be 
trusted  to  keep  the  recently  signed  treaty 
with  the  United  States  to  limit  the  number 
of  medium  range  warheads?  7  yes;  70  no;  9 
undecided;  14  maybe. 

6.  Do  you  believe  the  Strategic  Defense 
Initiative  (SDI),  i.e.  "Star  Wars."  is  designed 
to  defend  our  population  in  the  face  of 
Soviet  attack?  74  yes;  7  no;  12  undecided;  7 
maybe. 

7.  Do  you  believe  that  Colonel  Oliver 
North  should  be  pardoned?  74  yes;  10  no;  11 
undecided;  5  maybe. 

8.  Do  you  believe  that  legalized  abortion  is 
likely  to  lead  to  mercy  killing  of  retarded 
and  elderly  people  (euthanasia)?  71  yes;  12 
no;  5  undecided;  12  maybe. 

9.  Should  the  federal  budget  be  balanced 
by  cutting  spending,  raising  taxes,  or  a  com- 
bination of  both?  83  cut  spending;  1  raise 
taxes:  16  cut  spending/raise  taxes. 

10.  Do  you  believe  that  gambling  is  im- 
moral? 75  yes;  11  no;  8  undecided;  6  maybe. 

11.  With  the  spread  of  the  disease  AIDS, 
do  you  feel  sex  education  courses  should  be 
mandatory  (required)  or  voluntary  (elected) 
in  our  public  school  classrooms?  24  manda- 
tory: 26  voluntary;  49  left  to  parental  discre- 
tion. 

12.  Do  you  believe  TV  programming  is  fair 
in  portrayal  of  Christianity  and  its  beliefs?  6 
yes;  85  no:  7  undecided:  2  maybe. 

13.  Would  you  boycott  products  of  adver- 
tisers who  sponsor  TV  programs  containing 
suggestive  sex  and  blatant  violence?  87  yes; 
3  no;  3  undecided:  7  maybe. 

14.  Do  you  believe  parents  should  be  in- 
formed when  their  children  request  infor- 
mation or  help  with  either  contraceptives  or 
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abortion  at  their  school?  95  yes;  3  no:  1  un- 
decided: 1  maybe. 

15.  Do  you  believe  that  the  fight  to  re- 
store prayer  in  our  public  school  classrooms 
should  continue,  despite  years  of  defeat  in 
this  attempt?  88  yes;  4  no;  5  undecided:  2 
maybe. 

16.  Do  you  believe  parents  should  have  a 
say  on  which  textbooks  and  reading  materi- 
als are  used  in  school  libraries  and  class- 
rooms? 92  yes;  2  no;  3  undecided;  3  maybe. 

17.  Do  you  believe  the  President  has  an 
obligation  to  remain  publicly  silent  on  mat- 
ters which  affect  the  national  security?  68 
yes:  21  no:  0  undecided:  5  maybe. 

18.  Do  you  believe  that  being  honest  de- 
pends on  the  circumstances?  10  yes;  82  no:  3 
undecided:  5  maybe. 

19.  Do  you  believe  there  should  be  state 
laws  requiring  the  theory  of  evolution  and 
scientific  creationism  to  be  given  equal 
teaching  time  in  science  classes?  69  yes:  21 
no;  7  undecided:  3  maybe. 

20.  Would  you  vote  for  a  generally  well- 
qualified  person  for  President  if  that  person 
happened  to  be  a  homosexual?  2  yes;  95  no; 
2  undecided;  1  maybe. 

21.  Do  you  feel  George  Bush  will  stand 
firm  in  his  anti-abortion  stand  even  though 
the  pressure  Is  mounting  on  him  to  change 
his  mind?  71  yes;  4  no:  9  undecided;  16 
maybe. 

22.  Do  you  believe  that  television  broad- 
casting will  continue  as  an  effective  means 
to  reach  people  nationwide  for  the  cause  of 
Christ?  76  yes:  7  no:  7  undecided:  10  maybe. 


AGENT  ORANGE  REGULATIONS 
STRUCK  DOWN 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday veterans  exposed  to  agent 
orange  scored  a  major  victory  in  their 
ongoing  battle  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment over  the  Issue  of  disability 
compensation.  In  a  ruling  released  yes- 
terday, U.S.  District  Judge  Thelton 
Henderson  struck  down  the  Depart- 
ment of  Veterans  Affairs  regulations 
issued  in  response  to  a  1984  law  requir- 
ing the  VA  to  establish  standards  for 
disability  compensation  for  veterans 
suffering  from  diseases  associated  with 
exposure  to  agent  orange. 

The  decision  is  extremely  signifi- 
cant, for  it  confirms  what  Vietnam 
veterans,  scientists,  many  of  my  col- 
leagues, and  I  have  been  saying  for 
years:  In  spite  of  the  previous  adminis- 
tration's delays,  denials,  and  obfusca- 
tions,  there  is  sufficient  evidence  to 
warrant  Government  compensation  to 
veterans  who  may  have  been  injured 
as  a  result  of  their  exix>sure  to  agent 
orange. 

The  principal  findings  in  the  Judge's 
decision  were:  First,  that  the  cause- 
and-effect  standard  the  VA  has  re- 
quired veterans  to  meet  in  agent 
orange-related  claims  is  unfair  and  un- 
precedented: second,  that,  in  its  con- 
sideration of  agent  orange-related 
claims,  the  VA  has  failed  to  give  veter- 
ans the  benefit  of  the  doubt  that  was 
mandated  by  the  statute  and  has  been 
afforded  other  veterans;  and.  third, 
that  the  Depsu-tment  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs must  reopen  the  cases  of  more 
than  30.000  veterans  who  were  denied 
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compensation  under  the  unlawful  reg- 
ulations. 

The  judge's  decision  should  not  be 
remarkable,  for  he  made  the  same  de- 
cision that  any  rational  person  would, 
given  the  strength  of  the  scientific  evi- 
dence and  the  Government's  own 
policy  of  giving  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt  to  veterans  filing  disability 
claims.  But  the  decision  is  remarkable, 
for.  until  now.  the  Government  has  in- 
credibly, but  successfully  navigated 
the  path  to  deception,  bypassing  the 
path  to  fairness.  Unfortunately,  it  has 
taken  over  a  decade's-worth  of  valua- 
ble time  and  effort,  a  lawsuit,  and  a 
judge  whose  position  is  not  dependent 
on  private  interests  to  wade  through 
and  make  clear  again  the  muddy 
waters  created  by  the  previous  admin- 
istration's efforts. 

In  his  48-page  ruling,  the  judge  had 
harsh  words  for  the  previous  Veterans' 
Administration.  He  stated  that  the  VA 
imposed  "an  impermissibly  demanding 
test"  for  determining  a  disease's  rela- 
tionship of  agent  orange  by  insisting 
on  proof  of  a  causal  relationship  and 
that  the  VA  compounded  that  situa- 
tion by  failing  to  give  any  veterans 
other  than  five  veterans  with  chlor- 
acne  "the  benefit  of  the  doubt  in 
meeting  that  demanding  standard." 
The  judge  further  stated  that  "these 
errors  •  •  •  sharply  tipped  the  scales 
against  veteran  claimants."  The  judge 
concluded,  after  reviewing  the  law  and 
Congressional  Records,  that  the  law 
requires  only  that  a  veteran  show  a 
"significant  statistical  association"  be- 
tween agent  orange  exposure  and  a 
disease,  or  an  "increased  risk  of  inci- 
dence, in  order  to  justify  disability 
compensation.  The  law  in  question  is 
Public  Law  98-542.  the  Veterans' 
Dioxin  and  Radiation  Exposure  Com- 
pensation Standards  Act.  I  know  some- 
thing about  this,  for  I  drafted  the 
House  version  of  that  law,  and  I  know 
what  Congress  intended  when  it 
passed  it. 

The  judge  is  correct  in  his  assess- 
ment of  Public  Law  98-542  and  the 
previous  administration's  implementa- 
tion of  it.  The  point  of  that  legislation 
was  to  make  compensation  more  acces- 
sible to  disabled  agent  orange  veter- 
ans—not to  make  it  impossible  for  sm 
agent  orange  veteran  to  receive  com- 
pensation. Yet,  it  has  been  impossible 
for  agent  orange  veterans  to  get  com- 
pensation for  any  diseases  related  to 
agent  orange  exposure  other  than 
chloracne.  And  you  can  literally  count 
on  one  hand  the  number  of  people 
who  have  received  compensation  for 
that  disabling  skin  disease. 

So.  where  do  we  go  from  here?  Viet- 
nam veterans  will  continue  to  fight 
this  battle  on  several  fronts.  They  will 
fight  the  physical  and  emotional  scars 
that  agent  orange  and  the  Govern- 
ment's inadequate  response  have  left 
them  and  their  families.  We  cannot,  at 
this  point,  change  that  fact.  But  they 


will  also  fight  on  two  other  fronts— 
with  the  administration  and  with  Con- 
gress. On  these  fronts,  we  do  have  the 
power  and  the  duty  to  help  them. 

There  is  reason  for  hope  on  the  ad- 
ministrative front.  During  his  confir- 
mation process.  Secretary  Derwlnski 
stated  that  he  had  no  preconceived  no- 
tions about  agent  orange  and  that  he 
will  take  a  fresh  look  at  the  issue.  This 
court  ruling  offers  the  Secretary  and 
the  Bush  administration  a  golden  op- 
portunity to  break  with  the  unfortu- 
nate policy  of  the  past  and  assume  a 
positive  leadership  role  on  the  agent 
orange  issue.  I  have  expressed  this 
sentiment  to  Secretary  Derwinski  and 
urge  my  colleagues  to  do  the  same. 

Public  Law  98-542  gives  the  Secre- 
tary the  power  to  amend  the  Depart- 
ment's compensation  regulations  to  in- 
clude any  diseases  that  may  be  associ- 
ated with  exposure  to  agent  orange.  I 
have  suggested  to  the  Secretary  that 
he  could  show  his  good  faith  on  the 
issue  by  immediately  adding  non- 
Hodgkin's  lymphoma  and  soft-tissue 
sarcoma  to  the  list  of  compensable  dis- 
eases. In  both  cases,  there  is  a  "signifi- 
cant statistical  association"  linking  the 
disease  with  exposure  to  dioxin  or 
other  components  of  agent  orange, 
and  there  is  certainly  evidence  to  sup- 
port giving  veteran  claimants  the  ben- 
efit of  any  reasonable  doubt  regarding 
these  diseases. 

There  is  no  doubt  In  ray  mind  that 
the  previous  administration  would 
appeal  this  ruling  If  it  had  occurred  6 
months  earlier.  The  new  administra- 
tion has  not  yet  acted  on  the  agent 
orange  issue.  Secretary  Derwinski  says 
he  has  an  open  mind,  and  I  believe 
that  he  and  many  others  at  the  De- 
partment of  Veterans  Affairs  truly 
want  to  serve  veterans.  I  hope  Secre- 
tary Derwinski  and  the  Bush  adminis- 
tration will  seize  this  opportunity  to 
stand  with  veterans  and  assume  a  lead- 
ership role  on  the  agent  orange  com- 
pen^tion  issue. 

The  third  front  on  which  veterans, 
unfortunately,  are  forced  to  continue 
to  fight  is  right  here  in  Congress.  I  be- 
lieve the  vast  majority  of  Members  of 
Congress  do  stand  with  veterans  on 
this  important  issue,  but  agent  orange 
compensation  has  been  the  victim  of  a 
legislative  obstacle  course.  In  1984.  the 
House  (>as8ed  legislation  that  was 
stronger  than  the  law  Judge  Hender- 
son studied,  but  the  Senate  Insisted  on 
weakening  the  bill.  Last  year,  the 
Senate  passed  agent  orange  compensa- 
tion legislation,  but  the  House,  in  the 
waning  days  of  the  session,  essentially 
killed  it.  There  is  always  an  excuse,  a 
scientific  or  legislative  technicality 
used  to  destroy  veterans'  chances  at  a 
genuinely  meaningful  solution  to  the 
agent  orange  problem.  As  the  judge 
made  clear  in  his  ruling,  the  Issue, 
while  complex  in  the  scientific  realm, 
is  not  so  complex  In  the  realm  of  vet- 
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erans' affairs.  Vietnam  veterans  have 
been  treated  unfairly,  and  it's  time  to 
correct  our  mistakes. 

This  year,  you  can  be  assured  that  I 
and  many  of  my  colleagues  will  be 
working  hard  to  ensure  that  the  ma- 
jority is  heard  on  this  issue  and  that 
our  mistakes  are  corrected.  Senator 
John  Kerry  and  I  are  working  with 
Senator  Alan  Cranston  on  a  new  ver- 
sion of  the  legislation  we  passed  last 
year.  Representative  Lane  Evans  is 
working  on  legislation  In  the  House.  I 
am  convinced  that  this  is  the  year  that 
comprehensive  agent  orange  legisla- 
tion—to compensate  veterans,  to  pro- 
mote further.  Independent  study,  to 
improve  health  reporting  to  veterans- 
will  be  signed  into  law.  I  pledge  to  do 
everything  in  my  power  to  see  that  it 
does,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join 
me  in  this  effort. 

Mr.  President,  yesterday  agent 
orange  veterans  got  a  glimpse  of  Jus- 
tice. Congress  and  the  administration 
have  the  power  to  bring  real  Justice  to 
veterans.  As  we  follow  up  on  the  court 
ruling,  let's  make  sure  these  veterans 
have  a  reason  to  believe  that  the 
system  really  can  work  for  them. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  LIEBERMAN  addressed  the 
ChAir. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unsuiimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 
Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
for  morning  business  be  extended  to 
4:20  p.m.,  with  Senators  permitted  to 
speak  therein  for  up  to  5  minutes 
each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


SUPPORT  FOR  WILLIAM 
BENNETT 


Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  say  some  words  of  sup- 
port for  William  Bennett,  the  Director 
of  our  National  Drug  Policy,  for  his 
direct  and  innovative  approach  to  the 
drug  problem  and  how  America  should 
deal  with  it. 

Mr.  President,  when  Dr.  Bennett  was 
appointed  to  this  post,  I  was  encour- 
age for  two  reasons:  Remembering  his 
service  as  Secretary  of  Education,  I 
thought  he  brought  just  the  proper 
degree  of  irreverance  to  this  new  posi- 
tion, and  a  willingness  to  shake  up  the 
existing  bureaucracy.  I  think  if  there 


is  any  field  of  governmental  endeavor 
today  where  we  need  to  be  open  to 
new  ideas,  it  is  in  our  war  against 
drugs. 

Second,  he  is  a  man  who  has  values 
and  is  willing  to  speak  about  them 
publicly,  and  at  its  base,  the  drug 
problem  remains  a  problem  of  a  loss  of 
values  and  a  loss  of  self-discipline. 

The  confidence  and  hope  that  I  had 
when  this  appointment  was  made  has 
thus  far  been  vindicated,  because  in 
contrast  to  more  traditional  bureau- 
crats. Dr.  Bennett  has  been  outspoken 
and  tenacious  in  advocating  a  strong 
Government  reaction  to  the  scourge  of 
drugs.  He  has  not  been  afraid  to  pro- 
voke criticism  of  his  views. 

I  noted  that  several  Members  of 
Congress  have  seen  fit  to  reproach  Mr. 
Bennett  for  this  or  that  proposal.  I  say 
that  that  is  their  right  and.  of  course, 
they  can  criticize  him  on  particular 
ideas  that  he  has;  but  let  us  all  agree 
that  we  should  not  undermine  him 
and  the  position  he  holds.  Most  impor- 
tant of  all,  let  us  all  agree  that  the 
drug  issue  is  not  a  partisan  issue. 
President  Bush,  in  his  inaugural  ad- 
dress to  all  of  us.  said,  "The  American 
people  did  not  send  us  here  to  bicker." 
I  say  to  you,  Mr.  President,  that  that 
is  particularly  true  when  it  comes  to 
the  problem  of  drugs  and  the  crimes 
that  drugs  create.  The  American 
people  do  not  want  us  to  bicker  among 
ourselves.  They  want  new  ideas;  they 
want  a  tough  governmental  response, 
and  that,  thus  far.  is  what  Dr.  WllUam 
Bennett  has  provided  us. 

His  most  recent  suggestion  was  made 
just  2  days  ago  on  a  nationally  tele- 
vised talk  show— that  governments 
consider  boot  camps  for  persons  con- 
victed of  drug  crimes,  which  has  pro- 
voked the  predictable  laments  from 
people  who  fail  to  see  the  drug  prob- 
lem from  the  street  level. 

If  they  did,  they  would  know  and  ap- 
preciate that  more  and  more  people  In 
America,  particularly  in  our  central 
cities  are  becoming  victims  and  hos- 
tages of  drug  abusers  and  they  are 
crying  out  to  us  for  help. 

Critics  of  the  boot  camp  idea  parrot 
the  line  that  prisons  are  not  the 
answer  to  the  drug  problem.  But  I  say 
they  miss  an  important  point.  Unfor- 
tunately, we  cannot  conclude  that 
prisons  are  not  an  effective  deterrent 
because  we  simply  have  not  kept  drug 
criminals  in  prisons  long  enough  to 
find  out.  Far  too  many  are  either 
never  sent  to  prison,  or,  if  they  are, 
they  stay  there  for  a  short  period  of 
time. 

The  boot  camp  concept  is  deserving 
of  support.  Reports  from  some  States 
indicate  that  these  boot  camp  prisons 
work.  The  experience  appears  to  instill 
a  sense  of  discipline,  self-discipline  in 
inmates  who  for  most  of  their  lives  ap- 
parently have  not  had  to  answer  to  au- 
thority, whether  it  is  parental,  or  from 
teachers,  or  from  clergymen.  Further, 


it  is  Just  a  crueling  experience  that, 
once  released,  the  former  prisoners 
appear  to  be  hesitant  to  do  anything 
that  would  bring  them  back.  The  rate 
of  recidivism  Is  lower  than  that  from 
normal  prisons. 

Prisons  can  be  a  deterrent  If  sentenc- 
ing is  swift,  certain  and  matched  to 
the  seriousness  of  the  crime.  I  have 
long  believed  that.  I  am  hearing  po- 
licemen and  others  at  the  community 
level  that  kids  who  get  involved  in 
drug  dealing  know  that,  if  caught, 
there  sentences  will  amount  to  just  a 
few  months  in  jail  in  most  places  in 
this  country  today,  and  that  is  no  de- 
terrent at  all,  in  light  of  the  thousands 
of  dollars  that  they  can  make  each 
week  dealing  in  drugs.  In  fact,  prisons 
sentences  are  so  light  that  I  am  told 
from  people  on  the  street  that  going 
to  prison  is  often  viewed  as  an  odd 
badge  of  honor,  or  a  rite  of  passage, 
among  young  people  involved  in  drug 
trafficking. 

I  agree  that  there  is  a  tremendous 
need  for  better  early  childhood  educa- 
tion, for  more  drug  treatment  centers 
and  other  community-based  programs 
to  deter  young  people  from  turning  to 
drugs,  and  to  help  them  turn  away 
from  drugs  once  they  are  addicted. 
But  all  of  the  education  and  treatment 
in  the  world  will  do  nothing  to  stop 
the  criminal  who  carmot  be  reached  by 
those  teachers  and  who  is  not  interest- 
ed in  that  treatment.  The  only  thing 
that  will  stop  that  kind  of  criminal  is, 
tragically,  a  bullet  from  a  drug  assas- 
sin or  incarceration  in  a  jail. 

Our  criminal  justice  system  is  in 
drastic  need  of  rehabilitation.  The  av- 
erage law-abiding  American  is  losing 
faith  in  the  ability  of  our  system  of 
justice,  and  I  fear  that  the  average 
drug  criminal  is  gaining  faith  that  the 
system  will  not  bring  him  to  justice.  It 
is  our  responsibility,  Mr.  President,  to 
restore  that  confidence  and  that  re- 
spect. And  we  can  only  do  so  by  sen- 
tencing more  criminals  to  more  time  in 
Jail  and  by  making  those  sentences 
stick. 

That  will  take  more  prosecutors, 
more  Judges,  and  more  prisons,  and  It 
will  take  more  innovative  ideas,  like 
those  that  are  being  propounded  by 
William  Bennett.  We  have  to  get  over 
our  habit  of  finding  excuses  for  the 
behavior  of  criminals  and  start  finding 
ways  to  lock  them  up.  The  main  socio- 
logical explanation  for  criminal  behav- 
ior by  drug  dealers  in  my  view  is  our 
society's  willingness  to  keep  making 
excuses  for  their  actions. 

Let  us  face  it:  too  many  drug  dealers 
are  acting  in  a  perfectly  rational  way 
given  their  lack  of  moral  values.  The 
odds  of  making  money  are  large,  and 
good  money.  The  odds  of  getting 
caught  are  relatively  small.  And  the 
odds  of  spending  very  much  time  in 
prison.  If  caught,  are  smaller  still. 
Take  anyone  without  a  sense  of  values 
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and  present  him  or  her  with  that  set 
of  odds  and  it  is  all  too  easy  to  predict 
that  the  driig  trade  will  flourish.  We 
cannot  eradicate  evil  in  our  society, 
but  we  can  do  more  about  the  other 
two  things:  catching  people  in  the  act 
and  making  them  pay  the  conse- 
quences of  their  action. 

Mi.  President,  I  salute  Dr.  William 
Bennett,  our  Director  of  National 
Drug  Policy,  for  his  take-charge  ap- 
proach, and  I  look  forward  to  working 
with  him  and  other  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  Congress  on  formulating  a 
tough  and  effective  response  to  Ameri- 
ca's drug  crisis. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clei*  will  caU  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PKI.Ti.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PELL.  Bdr.  President, 
unanimous  consent  to  speak 
morning  business. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


With- 

I    ask 
as   in 


UMI 


A  FRAUDULENT  ELECTION  AND 
DENIAL  OF  FREEDOM  IN 
PANAMA 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  very 
much  lament  the  fact  that  this  past 
Sunday,  the  Panamanian  people  were 
denied  the  basic  right  to  vote  in  a  free 
and  fair  election  for  President.  The 
statements  by  the  Panamanian  Catho- 
lic Church.  President  Carter,  and 
other  election  observers,  including  a 
group  from  the  Ehiropean  Economic 
Commimity,  witnessed  the  election 
being  stolen  right  before  their  eyes. 
They  have  certified  the  fact  that  the 
election  indeed  was  fraudulent. 

Tally  sheets  were  stolen  by  the  mili- 
tary, tally  sheets  were  switched,  in- 
timidation of  voters  was  widespread, 
tampering  with  the  tabulation  took 
place,  discrepancies  on  the  voter  rolls 
was  evident,  observers  were  prevented 
from  checking  the  returns.  According 
to  the  Panamanian  Catholic  Church 
election  monitors,  the  opposition  sup- 
porting Gulllenno  E^ndara  won  the 
election  by  a  3-to-l  margin.  This  figure 
was  supported  by  President  Carter 
during  a  news  conference  in  Panama 
yesterday.  Independent  pollsters  from 
Argentina  and  Venezuela  also  confirm 
this. 

The  will  of  the  majority  of  people  to 
live  in  a  democratic  environment  was 
thwarted  last  Sunday.  Equally  impor- 
tant and  sad  is  that  United  States- 
Panama  relations  were  doomed  to  con- 
tinue on  a  dangerously  precipitous 
path.  The  extension  of  the  Noriega 
regime  In  power  by  virtue  of  the 
fraudulent      election      means      that 


present  tensions  are  virtually  certain 
to  be  exacerbated.  Both  nations  have 
vital  interests  at  stake.  I  am  quite  con- 
cerned that  the  situation  in  Panama, 
especially  because  of  the  stolen  elec- 
tion, has  precipitated  calls  for  United 
States  military  intervention  and  abro- 
gation of  the  Panama  Canal  treaties. 

I  am  very  concerned  about  the  state 
of  affairs  in  Panama,  but  we  must  seek 
other  options.  These  options  should 
include  consultation  with  our  friends 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  It  is  clear 
that  U.S.  military  intervention  and  the 
scuttling  of  the  treaties  is  not  in  our 
best  interests.  Our  relationship  with 
Latin  America  should  not  become  a 
casualty  of  the  tragedy  that  is  befall- 
ing Panama. 

The  Panamanian  people  deserve  the 
support  of  those  throughout  the  world 
who  believe  in  democracy.  They  cer- 
tainly have  the  support  of  the  U.S. 
Senate.  It  is  my  fervent  hope  that  the 
yearnings  of  the  Panamanian  people 
for  democracy  will  be  realized  in  the 
not  too  distant  future  and  United 
States-Panama  relations  will  once 
again  flourish. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quonun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MITCHELL,  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will 
now  return  to  legislative  session. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  executive  session  to 
consider  the  following  nomination: 
Rufus  H.  Yerxa  to  be  a  deputy  U.S. 
Trade  Representative  with  the  rank  of 
Ambassador,  reported  today  by  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

I  further  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  nominee  be  confirmed,  that 
any  statements  appear  in  the  Record 
as  if  read,  that  the  motion  to  reconsid- 
er be  laid  upon  the  table,  that  the 
President  be  immediately  notified  of 
the  Senate's  action,  and  that  the 
Senate  return  to  legislative  session. 

I  am  authorized  to  say  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Republican  leader  has  no 
objection  to  this  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nomination  considered  and  con- 
firmed is  as  follows: 

OmcK  or  n.S.  Trade  Reprksertativk 
Rufus  Hawkins  Yerxa.  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  a  Deputy  U.S.  Trade  Repre- 
sentative, with  the  rank  of  Ambassador. 


REREFERRAL  OF  S.  883 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  S.  883.  a 
bill  for  the  relief  of  Christy  Carl  Hal- 
lien  be  rereferred  from  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  and  I  am  authorized  to 
say  that  the  distinguished  Republican 
leader  has  no  objection  to  this  unani- 
mous consent  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


STAR  PRINT  OF  S.  348 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  star 
print  be  made  of  S.  348,  the  Venture 
Capital  Gains  Act  of  1989  to  reflect 
changes  I  now  send  to  the  desk.  I  am 
authorized  to  say  that  the  Republican 
leader  has  no  objection  to  this  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  the 
debate  on  the  capital  gains  issue  fo- 
cijses  mostly  on  the  potential  impact 
of  a  capital  gains  tax  reduction  on 
Government  revenue. 

As  we  all  know,  the  President  contin- 
ues to  claim  that  his  proposal  for  a  15 
percent  maximum  capital  gains  tax 
rate  will  generate  large  amounts  of 
revenue  for  the  Government.  The  con- 
gressional Joint  Committee  on  Tax- 
ation disputes  this  claim  and  projects 
large  decreases  in  revenue  from  this 
proposal. 

I  rise  today  to  report  that  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Taxation  has  now  com- 
pleted its  review  of  the  capital  gains 
tax  proposal  that  I  have  introduced.  S. 
348.  and  found  that  it  loses  a  fraction 
as  much  in  revenue  as  does  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal. 

The  Joint  Committee  found  that  the 
President's  proposal  loses  $13.3  billion 
in  its  first  5  years. 

It  finds  that  my  capital  gains  bill 
loses  $163  million— that  is  million— in 
revenue  over  the  first  5  years. 

This  means  that  S.  348  loses  only 
1.225  percient  as  much  revenue  as  does 
the  President's  proposal. 

The  President's  proposal  is  often  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "15  percent  solution." 
If  this  is  true,  then  my  venture  capital 
gains  legislation  should  be  referred  to 
as  the  "1.2  percent  solution." 

DIPFEIU3ICES  Bn'WEEM  S.  348  AND  PRESIDENT'S 
PROPOSAL 

S.  348,  the  Venture  Capital  Gains 
Act,  proposes  that  we  provide  a 
modest  tax  incentive  in  favor  of  high- 
risk,  long-term,  growth-oriented  in- 
vestments in  small  business  ventures. 
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The  venture  capital  gains  legislation 
is  different  from  the  President's  pro- 
posal in  nine  respects: 

First.  My  bill  applies  only  to  invest- 
ments in  stock. 

Second.  It  applies  only  to  invest- 
ments in  the  stock  issued  by  a  small 
business  venture. 

Third.  It  applies  only  to  direct  pur- 
chases of  the  stock  from  the  small 
business  issuing  the  stock. 

Fourth.  It  only  applies  to  new  in- 
vestments. It  does  not  apply  to  invest- 
ments made  before  the  incentive  goes 
into  effect.  The  President's  proposal 
applies  to  old  as  well  as  new  invest- 
ments, conferring  a  huge  windfall  on 
investors  sitting  on  oil  investments. 

Fifth.  It  requires  a  4-year  holding 
period  and  the  holding  period  is  not 
phased  in,  as  is  the  3-year  holding 
period  proposed  by  the  President. 

Sixth.  It  grants  a  25-percent  deduc- 
tion and  sets  a  21 -percent  rate  maxi- 
mum capital  gains  tax  rate.  The  Presi- 
dent has  proposed  a  45-percent  deduc- 
tion and  a  15-percent  maximum  gains 
rate. 

Seventh.  The  alternative  minimum 
tax  applies  to  the  deducted  gains,  en- 
suring that  wealthy  taxpayers  do  not 
use  the  capital  gains  preference  to 
reduce  their  tax  liability  by  excessive 
amounts.  With  the  President's  propos- 
al the  minimum  tax  does  not  apply. 

Eighth.  The  deduction  is  available  to 
corporate  as  well  as  to  individual  tax- 
payers. The  President's  proposal  ap- 
plies only  to  individual  taxpayers. 

These  eight  differences  between  the 
venture  capital  gains  bill  and  the 
President's  proposal  act  as  powerful 
constraints  on  the  amount  of  revenue 
that  is  lost. 

But,  let  me  emphasize  that  these  dif- 
ferences have  a  strong  substantive  ra- 
tionale. They  were  not  simply  included 
in  S.  348  to  restrain  its  adverse  impact 
on  revenue. 

Let  me  just  comment  on  a  few  of  the 
differences  between  the  President's 
proposal  and  my  venture  capital  gains 
legislation. 

SMALL  BUSINESS  CAPITAL 

The  availability  of  capital  to  startup 
small  business  ventures  has  always 
been  a  major  problem.  The  tax  reform 
legislation  of  1986  exacerbated  the 
problem  by  putting  a  high  premium 
on  short-term,  income-oriented  invest- 
ments. 

Venture  capitalists  do  provide  cap- 
ital to  startup  ventures,  but  increas- 
ingly they  are  becoming  involved  with 
leveraged  buy  outs  and  other  financial 
deals.  They  are  more  risk-averse  than 
they  used  to  be,  partly  as  a  result  of 
the  tax  reform  law  and  partly  as  a 
result  of  their  experience  with  how 
risky  startup  ventures  can  be. 

There  is  no  absence  of  investors  who 
seem  to  be  willing  to  invest  in  the  es- 
tablished companies  who  stock  is 
traded  on  the  major  stock  exchanges. 
And  they  seem  to  be  willing  to  make 


these  investments  despite  the  absence 
of  any  capital  gains  preference. 

My  question  is  why  should  we  give 
these  investors  a  tax  break  for  some- 
thing that  they  are  already  doing 
without  any  tax  break? 

What  we  need  to  do  is  give  them  an 
incentive  to  change  their  investment 
strategy  to  place  a  greater  emphasis  to 
high-risk,  long-term,  growth-oriented 
investments  in  small  business  ven- 
tures. 

That  is  where  we  have  the  need.  And 
that  is  where  the  incentive  should  be 
directed. 

RETROACTIVITY 

The  President's  proposal  gives  a  tax 
break  for  any  investment,  even  invest- 
ments made  before  the  capital  gains 
tax  reduction  goes  into  effect. 

This  means  that  it  provides  a  tax 
break  for  investments  that  were  made 
with  no  expectation  that  the  investor 
would  receive  any  capital  gains  prefer- 
ence. 

To  me  this  is  an  undeserved  wind- 
fall. 

My  question  is  why  should  we 
reward  investors  for  doing  what  they 
have  already  done  without  any  expec- 
tation of  a  tax  reward? 

I  think  the  reason  for  this  feature  of 
the  President's  proposal  may  be  that 
the  Treasury  Department  could  not 
find  any  other  way  to  make  the  reve- 
nue numbers  show  a  revenue  gain  in 
the  early  years. 

You  see,  if  investors  can  cash  in 
their  old  investments,  they  will  receive 
a.huge  windfall  but  they  will  also  pay 
some  tax.  They  will  only  pay  this  tax 
at  the  new  15-percent  gains  rate,  not 
the  28  or  33  percent  ordinary  income 
rate,  but  they  will  pay  some  tax.  I 
think  the  Department  found  it  neces- 
sary to  induce  this  rush  of  revenue  in 
order  to  find  that  its  proposal  raises 
revenue  in  the  first  few  years. 

Treasury  Secretary  Brady  has  said 
that  he  will  review  the  retroactivity 
issue  and  I  have  asked  him  in  a  March 
7  letter  to  provide  me  with  an  estimate 
of  the  revenue  impact  of  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  assuming  that  it  is  not 
retroactive.  I  am  sorry  to  report  that 
as  yet  I  have  not  even  received  an  ac- 
knowledgement of  my  letter  and  re- 
quest. Secretary  Brady  said  at  a  hear- 
ing of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
that  he  would  review  the  President's 
proposal  on  the  retroactivity  issue  so  I 
expect  that  there  will  be  no  hesitancy 
in  responding  to  my  request. 

If  it  turns  out  4;hat  the  only  reason 
the  President's  proposal  raises  revenue 
in  the  first  few  years  is  because  it  con- 
fers a  huge,  and  undeserved,  tax  wind- 
fall on  investors,  the  Department  may 
have  to  go  back  to  the  drawing  board. 

The  President  presents  his  capital 
gains  bill  as  an  incentive  for  invest- 
ment. It  is  ironic  that  the  principal 
impact  of  the  proposal  in  its  first 
years  would  be  to  encourage  investors 
to  cash  in  their  old  investments. 


S.  348  is  prospective  only  and  con- 
fers no  windfall,  but  the  Joint  Tax 
Committee  still  finds  that  it  loses  a 
fraction  as  much  revenue  as  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal.  S.  348  would  gain  rev- 
enue in  its  early  years  if  it  was  retroac- 
tive, but  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
policy  rationale  for  conferring  a  wind- 
fall on  investors  who  happen  to  be  sit- 
ting on  a  qualifying  investment. 

PHASE-IN  OF  HOLDING  PERIOD 

S.  348  recjuires  a  4-year  holding 
period  for  any  investment  that  quali- 
fies for  Che  tax  incentive.  The  Presi- 
dent on^y  requires  a  1-year  holding 
period  for  investments  made  during 
the  first  3  years,  a  2-year  holding 
period  for  investments  made  in  1993 
and  1994  and  a  3-year  holding  period 
for  investments  made  after  1994. 

My  question  is  why  should  we  wait 
to  put  the  longer  holding  period  into 
effect? 

If  we  want  to  encourage  long-term 
investments,  why  should  we  start  but 
by  encouraging  shorter-term  invest- 
ments? 

I  do  not  understand  the  logic  of 
phasing-in  the  longer  holding  period. 

There  is  no  fairness  problem  with 
immediately  requiring  a  4-year  holding 
period.  Any  investor  making  a  new  in- 
vestment would  know  what  the  hold- 
ing period  is  and  would  not  be  sur- 
prised in  any  way  if  it  starts  at  3  years. 
And,  if  the  investor  made  the  invest- 
ment with  no  expectation  of  any  cap- 
ital gains  preference,  he  can  hardly 
complain  about  a  4-year  holding 
period. 

Of  course,  if  the  holding  period 
starts  at  4  years,  more  reaping  their 
windfall.  This  would  reduce  the  rush 
of  revenue  to  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. 

Even  if  the  tax  preference  applies 
only  to  new  investments,  there  would 
be  some  slowing  of  gains  realizations  if 
the  4-year  holding  period  goes  into 
effect  inmiediately. 

For  these  reasons  the  Treasury  may 
have  found  that  if  it  immediately  went 
to  a  3-year  holding  period,  it  could  not 
project  a  revenue  gain.  In  fact,  it  does 
acknowledge  that  the  President's  pro- 
posal would  lose  $11.3  billion  in  1996, 
right  after  the  3-year  holding  period 
goes  into  effect.  So,  the  phase-in  of 
the  holding  period  is  obviously  an- 
other case  of  revenue  considerations 
driving  tax  policy. 

But,  again,  S.  348  puts  a  4-year  hold- 
ing period  into  effect  immediately  and 
it  still  does  not  lose  large  amounts  of 
revenue  in  the  early  years.  If  S.  348 
provided  for  a  phased-in  holding 
period,  the  revenue  estimate  would  be 
even  more  favorable,  but  again  I  be- 
lieve there  is  no  policy  rationale  for 
phasing  in  the  holding  period. 

S.  348  does  not  lose  a  large  amount 
of  revenue  because  it  is  limited  to  ven- 
ture capital  investments,  where  a  4- 
year  holding  period  is  perfectly  rea- 
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sonable.  Venture  capital  Investors 
often  could  not  find  a  market  for  their 
stock  In  the  first  3  or  4  years.  The  1- 
year  holding  period  would  be  irrele- 
vant to  them. 

ai-PBtaorr  gains  rate  and  minimum  tax 

S.  348  proposes  that  the  maximum 
gains  tax  rate  be  set  at  21  percent, 
which  is  less  generous  than  the  15  per- 
cent maximum  gains  rate  the  Presi- 
dent proposes. 

I  would  like  to  offer  Investors  a  more 
powerful  incentive  and  I  found  that 
some  of  my  colleagues  would  not  co- 
si>onsor  S.  348  because  they  thought 
that  it  did  not  provide  a  strong  enough 
incentive. 

I  chose  21  percent  as  the  maximum 
gains  rate  for  two  reasons. 

First,  imder  S.  348  the  alternative 
ipininriiim  tax  applies.  So,  if  S.  348 
were  to  give  investors  a  15-percent 
gains  rate,  much  of  the  benefits  of 
that  rate  would  be  recaptured  by  the 
tninimiiTn  tax.  Where  the  rate  is  21  per- 
cent. The  interplay  of  the  gains  rate 
and  the  minimum  tax  would  amount 
to  a  zero  sum  game  for  the  investors. 

I  would  be  very  surprised  if  the  Con- 
gress would  reestablish  a  differential 
for  capital  gains  taxes  without  apply- 
ing the  minimum  tax.  The  minimum 
tax  applied  to  capital  gains  before  the 
tax  reform  law.  The  principal  argu- 
ment being  raised  against  restoring 
the  capital  gains  tax  preference  is  that 
it  would  principally  benefit  the 
wealthy. 

S.  348  meets  this  fairness  argument 
by  applying  the  minimum  tax. 

And  when  I  applied  the  minimum 
tax,  the  21-percent  maximum  gains 
rate  became  the  logical  gains  rate  as 
well. 

Second,  a  15-percent  maximum  gains 
rate  would  lose  more  revenue  than  a 
21-percent  maximum  gains  rate.  This 
difference  between  S.  348  and  the 
President's  proposal  has  important  im- 
plications for  the  revenue  impact  of 
the  two  proposals. 

I  have  asked  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Taxation  to  give  me  revenue  estimates 
of  S.  348  assuming  that  it  sets  a  19- 
percent,  a  17-percent  and  a  15-percent 
maximum  gains  rate  and  assuming 
that  the  minimum  tax  does  not  apply. 

When  I  receive  these  estimates  I  will 
reevaluate  the  provisions  in  S.  348.  As 
I  said,  I  would  like  to  provide  a  more 
powerful  incentive  for  venture  capital 
investments  if  it  is  fiscally  responsible 
and  fair  to  do  so. 

MODinCATIORS  OP  PRESIDENT'S  PROPOSAL 

There  have  been  reports  that  the 
Treasury  Department  is  considering 
ftirther  modifications  in  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal. 

The  President's  proposal  during  the 
campaign  was  much  more  sweeping 
than  his  final  proposal  and  it  is  clear 
to  me  that  further  restrictions  are 
called  for. 

S.  348  shows  clearly  that  we  can  re- 
strain the  revenue  loss  of  a  capital 


gains  tax  incentive  if  we  choose  to  do 
so. 

The  President  may  not  wish  to 
adopt  all  of  the  provisions  of  S.  348, 
but  it  is  clear  that  he  will  have  to  con- 
sider at  least  some  of  them  if  he  ever 
hopes  to  persuade  Congress  to  give 
any  consideration  to  restoring  a  cap- 
ital gains  differential. 

The  mathematics— $13.3  billion 
verses  $163  million— say  it  all. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  letter  of  Mr.  Ronald  Pearlman, 
chief  of  staff  of  the  joint  committee, 
of  April  24,  1989,  and  a  chart  compar- 
ing the  President's  proposal  to  S.  348 
both  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Congress  op  the  United  States. 
Joint  Cobjmittee  on  Taxation, 
Washington,  DC,  April  24,  1989. 
Hon.  Dale  Bumpers. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Bumpers:  This  is  in  partial 
response  to  your  request  of  January  30, 
1989,  for  a  revenue  estimate  of  S.  348.  which 
would  provide  for  a  25-percent  exclusion  to 
individuals  on  capital  gain  realized  on  the 
sale  of  newly-issued  stock  in  a  corporation 
with  paid-up  capital  of  less  than  $100  mil- 
lion, provided  the  stock  is  held  for  4  years. 
It  was  assumed  for  the  purpose  of  the  reve- 
nue estimate  that  the  gain  on  stock  issued 
after  January  1.  1990.  would  be  eligible  for 
the  preferential  treatment. 

[In  fiscal  years  and  millions  of  iMIars]  , 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT RECEIVED  DURING 
RECESS 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  January  3,  1989,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate,  on  May  5,  1989, 
during  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  re- 
ceived a  message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  sundry 
nominations  and  a  withdrawal:  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 

(The  nominations  received  on  May  5, 
1989,  are  printed  in  today's  Record  at 
the  end  of  the  Senate  proceedings.) 


1990 

1991    1992    1993    1994 

1990- 
94 

(')    . 

-6     -22     -47     -88 

-163 

'  loss  of  less  man  (500.000 

I  hope  that  this  information  is  of  use  to 
you.   If  we  can  be  of   further  assistance, 
please  do  not  hesitate  to  contact  us. 
Sincerely, 

Ronald  A.  Pearlman. 

COMPARISON  OF  CAPITAL  GAINS  PROPOSALS 
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ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  ADMINIS- 
TRATION OF  THE  RADIATION 
CONTROL  FOR  HEALTH  AND 
SAFETY  ACT— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  RECEIVED 
DURING  RECESS— PM  41 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
January  3,  1989,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate,  on  May  5,  1989,  during  the 
recess  of  the  Senate,  received  the  fol- 
lowing message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  together  with  an 
accompanying  report;  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  section  360D  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act,  I  am 
submitting  the  report  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services 
regarding  the  administration  of  the 
Radiation  Control  for  Health  and 
Safety  Act  during  calendar  year  1988. 
The  report  reconmiends  that  section 
360D  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
that  requires  the*  completion  of  this 
annual  report  be  repealed.  All  the  in- 
formation found  in  this  report  is  avail- 
able to  the  Congress  on  a  more  imme- 
diate basis  through  congressional  com- 
mittee oversight  and  budget  hearings. 
This  annual  report  serves  little  useful 
purpose  and  diverts  agency  resources 
from  more  productive  activities. 

George  Bush. 
The  White  House,  May  5, 1989. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Kalbaugh,  one  of 
his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session  the  Presiding 
Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  mes- 
sages from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations 
which  were  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 
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1990  BUDGET  OP  THE  DISTRICT 
OP  COLUMBIA— MESSAGE 

PROM  THE  PRESIDENT— PM  42 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  accompanying 
papers;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  District  of 
Columbia  Self-Govemment  and  Gov- 
ernmental Reorganization  Act,  I  am 
transmitting  the  District  of  Columbia 
Government's  FY  1990  Budget  and  FY 
1989  Budget  supplemental. 

The  District's  General  Fund  1990 
operating  budget  request  is  $3,071  mil- 
lion. Total  Federal  payments  antici- 
pated in  the  District's  budget  are  $498 
million.  The  District's  FY  1989  budget 
supplemental  contains  $106  million  in 
cost  increases  and  $79  million  in 
budget  authority  recessions,  for  a  net 
increase  of  $27  million.  This  transmit- 
tal does  not  affect  the  Federal  budget. 

There  are  four  District  budget  issues 
to  which  I  would  direct  your  attention. 
First,  I  would  encourage  you  to  contin- 
ue the  abortion  funding  policy  that 
the  Congress  established  in  the  Dis- 
trict's 1989  appropriations  bill  that 
prohibits  the  use  of  both  Federal  and 
local  funds  for  abortions. 

Second,  the  1990  Budget  reproposes 
an  initiative  that  would  require  the 
District  of  Coliunbia  to  charge  Federal 
establishments  directly  for  water  and 
sewer  services.  The  lump-simi  appro- 
priation provided  in  recent  years  to 
the  District  for  water  and  sewer  serv- 
ices in  Federal  buildings  increases  the 
deficit  imnecessarily  because  Federal 
agencies'  budgets  already  contain 
fimds  to  pay  these  costs.  I  urge  the 
Congress  to  enact  this  needed  reform. 
Direct  billing  also  reduces  appropri- 
ated Federal  payments  for  nongovern- 
mental entities,  such  as  the  American 
Red  Cross  and  the  Pan  American 
Union,  as  weU  as  for  entities  outside 
the  appropriations  process  such  as  the 
Postal  Service  and  the  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation.  It 
would  encourage  Federal  agencies  to 
assure  the  accuracy  of  bills  received 
and  to  pursue  conservation  policies. 

Third,  I  request  reinstatement  of 
Presidential  apportionment  authority 
over  the  Federal  payment  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Directing  immediate 
disbursement  of  the  Federal  payment 
at  the  start  of  the  fiscal  year  increases 
Treasury's  cost  of  borrowing.  Further, 
the  Congress  very  clearly  did  not 
intend  to  exempt  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia from  sequestration  in  the  origi- 
nal Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  Act,  and 
there  is  no  reason  for  doing  so  via  an 
appropriations  bill. 

Finally,  in  a  related  Federal  Budget 
request,  I  will  include  a  $1  million  sup- 
plemental reimbursing  the  District 
Government  for  additional  Presiden- 


tial inaugural  expenses  incurred  above 
the  $2.3  million  appropriated. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  the 
Congress  on  these  matters. 

George  Bush. 

The  White  House,  May  9,  1989. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  BENTSEN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Finance: 

David  Campbell  Mulford,  of  Illinois,  to  be 
an  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury; 

Robert  R.  Glauber,  of  Massachusetts,  to 
be  an  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury; 

John  E.  Robson,  of  Georgia,  to  be  Deputy 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury; 

Eric  I.  Garfinkel,  of  Maryland,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce; 

Constance  Homer,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  Under  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services; 

Charles  H.  Dallara,  of  South  Carolina,  to 
be  a  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury; 

HoUis  S.  McLoughlln,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury; 

Roger  Bolton,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Treasury; 

Kay  Coles  James,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services; 

Mary  Sheila  Gall,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services;  and 

Rufus  Hawkins  Yerxa,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  a  Deputy  U.S.  Trade  Repre- 
sentative, with  the  rank  of  Ambassador. 

(The  above  nominations  were  report- 
ed with  the  recommendation  that  they 
be  confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominees' 
commitment  to  respond  to  requests  to 
appear  and  testify  before  any  duly 
constituted  committee  of  the  Senate.) 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  HATFIELD  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  Jeffords): 
S.  932.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act  so  as  to  authorize  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  to  take  certain 
action  to  protect  the  environment;  to  miti- 
gate water  pollution;  to  reduce  solid  waste 
and  the  cost  In  connection  with  the  disposal 
of  such  waste  through  recycling;  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation 

By   Mr.    HARKIN   (for   himself,   Mr. 

Kennedy,    Mr.    Durenberger,    Mr. 

Simon,  Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr.  Cranston, 

Mr.    McCain,    Mr.    Mitchell.    Mr. 

Chafee,  Mr.  Leahy,  Mr.  Stevens,  Mr. 

Inouye,  Mr.  Cohen,  Mr.  Gore,  Mr. 

Packwood.  Mr.  Riegle,  Mr.  Graham, 

Mr.  Pell.  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr.  Adams.  Ms. 

MiKULSKi.    Mr.    Metzenbaum.    Mr. 

Matsunaga,  Mr.  Wirth.  Mr.  Binga- 

man,  Mr.  Conrad,  Mr.  Burdick,  Mr. 

Levin,  Mr.  Lieberman.  Mr.  Motni- 

KAN,  Mr.  Kerry,  Mr.  Sarbanes,  Mr. 

Boschwitz.  and  Mr.  Heinz): 


S.  933.  A  bill  to  establish  a  clear  and  com- 
prehensive prohibition  of  discrimination  on 
the  basis  of  disability;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
By  Mr.  THURMOND: 
S.  934.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily  the 
duty  on  K-Acid;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

S.  935.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily  the 
duty  on  Broenner's  acid;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

S.  936.  A  bill  to  temporarily  suspend  the 
duty  on  D  Salt;  to  the  ComnMttee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

S.  937.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily  the 
duty  on  Neville  and  Winter's  acid;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  938.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily  the 
duty  on  anis  base;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

S.  939.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily  the 
duty  on  naphthol  AS  types:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  BINGAMAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  DoMENici): 
S.  940.  A  bill  to  designate  segments  of  the 
East  Fork  of  the  Jemez  River  and  of  the 
Pecos  River  as  components  of  the  National 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

By  Mr.  STEVENS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Danforth,  suid  Mr.  Murkowski): 
S.  941.  A  bill  to  enhance  the  navigation 
safety  of  oil  tankers  operating  in  the  Prince 
William  Sound,  Alaska,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  DAMATO: 
S.  942.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lea  Gelb. 
Chalm  Morris  Gelb.  and  Sidney  Gelb:  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
By  Mr.  McCONNELL:      ^ 
S.  943.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Surface  Mining 
Control  and  Reclamation  Act  of  1977  to  fa- 
cilitate the  use  of  abandoned  mine  reclama- 
tion fund  moneys  to  replsice  water  supplies 
that  have  been  contaminated  or  diminished 
by  coal  mining  practices;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
By  Mr.  KASTEN: 
S.  944.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  a  United  States-Taiwan  Free  Trade 
Area:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  McCAIN: 
S.  945.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  ensure  that  all  veterans  eli- 
gible to  receive  educational  assistance  under 
the  Veterans'  Educational  Assistance  Pro- 
gram have  10  years  after  discharge  or  re- 
lease from  active  duty  in  which  to  pursue  a 
program  of  education  with  such  assistance; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By   Mr.   BREAUX^for   himself.   Mr. 
Simpson,  and  Mr.  Biden): 
S.  946.  A  bill  to  reorganize  the  functions 
of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  to 
promote  more  effective  regulation  of  atomic 
energy  for  peaceful  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Mitchell,     Mr.     Matsunaga,     Mr. 
Rockefeller,     Mr.     Graham,     Mr. 
Inouye.   Mr.   Kohl,   Mr.   Pell.   Mr. 
Wirth,  and  Mr.  Kerry): 
S.  947.  A  blU  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  improve  conditions  of  em- 
ployment for  employees  of  the  Veterans 
Health  Services  and  Research  Administra- 
tion and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.   GORTON  (for  himself.   Mr. 
Hatfield.  Mr.  McClure,  Mr.  Mur- 
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KOW8KI,  Mr.  Buiuis,  Mr.  Stkykhs. 
mnd  Mr.  Packwood): 
S.  948.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28.  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  divide  the  ninth  Judicial  cir- 
cuit of  the  United  States  into  two  circuits, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    RIEGLE    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Braolst.     Mr.     Chafee.     and     Mr. 
DxnmfBKRGKR ): 
S.  949.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XIX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  States  addi- 
tional authority  and  flexibUlty  under  Medic- 
aid to  improve  children's  access  to  health 
care  services,  to  assure  sufficient  payment 
levels  for  certain  providers  and  to  provide 
funds  for  demonstration  projects,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance.   

By  Mr.  STEVENS  (for   himself  and 
Mr.  MuKKOWSKi): 
S.  950.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  oilspill  re- 
search development  center  and  to  establish 
a  coastal  zone  restoration  and  enhancement 
fund,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
By  Mr.  DbCONCINI: 
S.  951.  A  bill  to  grant  employees  parental 
leave  under  certain  circumstances,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 
By  Mr.  KERRY: 
S.  953.  A  bill  to  stimulate  the  design,  de- 
velopment, and  manufacture  of  high  defini- 
tion television  technology,  and   for  other 
piu-poses:  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  SIMPSON: 
S.  953.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  to  revise  the  grounds 
for    exclusion    from    admission    into    the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By    Mr.    LUGAR    (for    himself.    Mr. 

Skklby,    Mr.    Pryor.    Mr.    SxEvnis, 

Mr.    MKTZKNBAmt.    Mr.    Pell,    Mr. 

Kerry,      Mr.      Chatee.      and     Mr. 

Heflih): 

SJ.  Res.  122.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 

October  1989  and  1990  as  "National  Down 

Syndrome   Month";   to  the  Committee  on 

the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BYRD: 
S.J.  Res.  123.  Joint  resolution  approving 
the  proposed  authorization  for  the  export 
of  technology,  defense  articles,  and  defense 
services   to   codevelop   the   PS-X    weapon 
system  with  Japan  and  requiring  that  any 
coproduction  of  that  weapon  system  meet 
certain  conditions,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
By  Mr.  GORTON: 
S.J.  Res.  124.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
October  as  "National  Quality  Month";  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  BREAUX  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Stevens,  and  Mr.  Lott): 

S.  Con.  Res.  34.  Concurrent  resolution 
confirming  that  it  is  the  responsibility  and 
the  desire  of  Congress  to  develop  a  compre- 
hensive telecommunications  policy,  which 
includes  determining  the  extent  of  partici- 
pation of  regional  Bell  holding  companies  in 
providing  advanced  telecommunications 
services  and  equipment;  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  MACK: 

S.  Con.  Res.  35.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
Panama  Canal  Treaties  be  abrogated,  and 
other  matters;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 


UMI 


SUBMISSION  OP  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  (K>ncurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  SANFORD: 

S.  Res.  122.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  in  support  of  actions  to 
eliminate  preventable  deaths  and  disabling 
Qlneas.  especially  among  children,  through 
Intensified  international  collaboration  to 
attain  the  United  Nations  goals  of  universal 
childhood  immunization  by  1990  and  health 
for  all  by  the  year  2000.  and  through  the 
convening  of  a  world  siunmit  on  children;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILI£  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  HATFIELD  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Jeffords): 
S.  932.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act  so  as  to  authorize 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
to  take  certain  action  to  protect  the 
environment;  to  mitigate  water  pollu- 
tion: to  reduce  solid  waste  Eind  the  cost 
in  connection  with  the  disposal  of 
such  waste  through  recycling;  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion. 

AMENDING  THE  SOLID  WASTE  DISPOSAL  ACT  FOR 
recycling  and  OTHER  PURPOSES 

Mr.  HATPIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today,  as  I  have  in  every  Congress 
since  1976,  to  introduce  the  National 
Beverage  Container  Reuse  and  Recy- 
cling Act.  I  am  privileged  to  be  joined 
by  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Jeffords]  who,  as  a 
former  Member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, has  introduced  similar 
legislation  in  that  body  since  1975.  To- 
gether we  represent  a  long  history  of 
perseverance  for  a  national  bottle  bill, 
having  seen  its  beneficial  effects  in 
our  States  since  1972.  We  speak  today 
with  renewed  optimism  and  commit- 
ment to  its  passage. 

The  issue  of  a  national  beverage  con- 
tainer return  system  is  even  more 
timely  today  than  it  was  in  1976.  Our 
Nation  stands  at  a  critical  juncture 
where  we  must  prioritize  the  conserva- 
tion of  both  our  environment  and  our 
natural  resources.  The  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  recently  estab- 
lished a  national  goal  of  25  percent 
source  reduction  and  recycling  by 
1992.  The  national  beverage  container 
reuse  and  recycling  legislation  pro- 
vides an  effective  tool  for  realizing 
that  goal— it  will  result  in  an  automat- 
ic reduction  of  5  to  10  percent  of  the 
solid  waste  stream. 

We  can  no  longer  afford  to  discard 
nearly  100  billion  beverage  containers 
annually — containers  that  are  recycla- 
ble and  reusable. 

Each  year,  over  380  trillion  Btu's  of 
energy  are  expended  in  the  manufac- 
turing of  beverage  containers  in  the 
United  States.  Under  this  legislation. 
32  to  43  percent  of  that  figure  would 


be  saved  through  the  return  of  bottles 
and  cans.  Through  the  mandatory  de- 
posit on  beverage  containers  we  will 
have  the  means  to  recycle  10.5  million 
tons  of  refuse  each  year  and  thereby 
ease  the  burden  on  our  overflowing 
landfills. 

Currently  10  States;  including 
Oregon,  California,  Michigan,  Maine. 
New  York.  Massachusetts.  Iowa.  Con- 
necticut, EJelaware.  and  Vermont,  have 
laws  similar  to  the  one  we  are  intro- 
ducing this  Congress. 

In  the  States  which  already  have  im- 
plemented beverage  container  laws, 
public  support  has  been  overwhelm- 
ing. In  Oregon,  for  example,  there  is  a 
90-percent  approval  rate,  while  Ver- 
mont has  a  public  support  rating  of  97 
percent.  The  law  does  not  infringe  on 
any  citizen's  convenience.  In  every 
State  the  return  rates  range  between 
90  and  99  percent. 

For  centuries,  we  have  had  the 
luxury  of  living  in  a  throwaway  socie- 
ty. We  cannot  continue  to  live  in  this 
fashion.  The  choice  is  clear,  conserva- 
tion or  plunder,  we  must  give  value  for 
value.  As  stewards  of  the  Earth,  our 
consumption  of  resources  must  be  bal- 
anced with  renewal  whenever  possible. 
Where  resources  are  not  renewable,  we 
must  use  no  more  than  a  reasonable 
share  and  reuse  what  we  can.  If  our 
stewardship  is  to  be  wise  rather  than 
rapacious,  we  must  end  our  throwaway 
society.  I  have  received  many  letters  of 
support  for  this  legislation,  and  would 
like  those  from  the  Wildlife  Society, 
the  Wilderness  Society,  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  the  Sierra 
Club,  the  National  Parks  and  Conser- 
vation Association,  and  the  American 
Fisheries  Society  to  appear  in  the 
Record  following  my  remarks.  Addi- 
tionally, I  ask  that  an  editorial  enti- 
tled "Bottle-Deposit  Laws  Fight  Litter 
and  Waste."  which  appeared  in  the 
April  24,  1989  issue  of  USA  Today  be 
placed  in  the  Record. 

Momentum  is  building  for  a  national 
system  of  beverage  container  return 
and  reuse  and  I  have  full  confidence 
that  the  101st  Congress  will  adopt  na- 
tional bottle  bill  legislation.  I  ask  that 
the  text  of  the  National  Beverage 
Container  Reuse  and  Recycling  Act 
appear  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  932 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoxise  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  Title  II  of  the  Solid  Waste  Dis- 
posal Act  (42  U.S.C.  3251  et  seq.)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subtitle: 

"Subtitle  I— 
"short  title;  findings  and  purpose 
"Sec.  12001.  (a)  Short  Title.— This  sub- 
title may  be  cited  as  the  Beverage  Contain- 
er Reuse  and  Recycling  Act'. 
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URPOSE 

—This  sub- 
«e  Contain- 


"(b)     FINDINGS     AKD     PURPOSES. 

finds  and  declares  that— 

"(1)  the  failure  to  reuse  empty  beverage 
containers  represents  a  significant  and  un- 
necessary waste  of  important  national 
energy  and  material  resources; 

"(2)  solid  waste  resulting  from  such  empty 
beverage  containers  constitutes  a  significant 
and  rapidly  growing  proportion  of  munici- 
pal solid  waste  and  increases  the  cost  and 
problems  of  effectively  managing  the  dis- 
posal of  such  waste; 

"(3)  disposal  of  such  solid  waste,  which 
imposes  severe  problems  in  both  urban  and 
rural  aspects  of  our  environment  as  well  as 
a  financial  burden  on  local  and  State  gov- 
ernments, could  be  carried  out  by  a  recy- 
cling of  empty  beverage  containers; 

"(4)  a  uniform  national  system  for  requir- 
ing a  refund  value  on  the  sale  of  all  bever- 
age containers  would  act  as  a  positive  incen- 
tive to  individuals  to  clean  up  the  environ- 
ment and  would  result  in  a  high  level  of 
reuse  and  recycling  of  such  containers  and 
help  reduce  the  costs  associated  with  solid 
waste; 

"(5)  a  national  system  for  requiring  a 
refund  value  on  the  sale  of  all  beverage  con- 
tainers would  result  in  significant  energy 
conservation  and  resource  recovery; 

"(6)  the  reuse  and  recycling  of  empty  bev- 
erage containers  would  eliminate  these  un- 
necessary burdens  on  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, local  and  State  governments,  and  the 
environment; 

"(7)  waste  resulting  from  littering  or  dis- 
carding of  certain  containers  constitutes  a 
significant  health  hazard  and  poses  a  threat 
to  children  and  others  due  to  broken  glass, 
detachable  openings  and  other  sharp  ob- 
jects present  in  recreation  and  other  envi- 
ronments; 

"(8)  several  States  have  previously  en- 
acted and  implemented  State  laws  designed 
to  protect  the  environment,  conserve  energy 
resources  and  natural  resource  recovery  by 
requiring  a  refund  value  on  the  sale  of  all 
beverage  containers,  and  these  have  proven 
effective  as  well  as  inexpensive  to  adminis- 
ter due  to  their  self -enforcing  nature; 

"(9)  nonbiodegradable  beverage  containers 
represent  a  continued  threat  to  the  environ- 
ment; 

"(10)  a  national  system  of  beverage  con- 
tainer recycling  is  consistent  with  the  intent 
of  the  Resource  Conservation  and  Recovery 
Act  of  1976  (42  U.S.C.  6901  et  seq.); 

"(11)  the  provisions  of  this  subtitle  are 
consistent  with  the  goals  set  in  January 
1988.  by  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  which  establish  a  national  goal  of 
25  percent  source  reduction  and  recycling 
by  1992.  coupled  with  a  substantial  slowing 
of  the  projected  rate  of  Increase  in  waste 
generation  by  the  year  2000;  and 

"(12)  recycling  the  beverage  containers  of 
this  Nation  would  result  in  a  5  to  10  percent 
reduction  in  the  solid  waste  stream  of  this 
Nation. 

"DEFINITIONS 

"Sec.  12002.  DEFiNrriONS.— For  the  pur- 
poses of  this  subtitle,  the  term— 

"(1)  'Administrator'  means)the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Environmefftal  Protection 
Agency; 

"(2)  'beverage'  means  beer  or  other  malt 
beverage,  mineral  water,  soda  water,  a  car- 
bonated soft  drink  of  any  vEiriety.  or  a  drink 
in  liquid  form  containing  wine  to  which  is 
added  concentrated  juice  or  flavoring  mate- 
rial and  containing  not  more  than  7.5  per- 
cent alcohol  by  volume  and  intended  for 
human  consumption; 


"(3)  'beverage  container'  means  a  contain- 
er designed  to  contain  a  beverage: 

"(4)  'refundable  beverage  container' 
means  a  beverage  container  which  has  clear- 
ly, prominently,  and  securely  affixed  to 
such  container,  or  printed,  embossed,  or  in- 
cised into  such  container,  (in  accordance 
with  section  12003)  a  statement  of  the 
amount  of  the  refund  value  of  the  contain- 
er; 

"(5)  consumer'  means  a  person  who  pur- 
chases a  beverage  in  a  beverage  container 
for  any  use  other  than  resale; 

"(6)  'distributor'  mec^n^  a  person  who  sells 
or  offers  for  sale  in  commerce  beverages  in 
beverage  containers  for  resale: 

"(7)  retailer'  means  a  person  who  pur- 
chases from  a  distributor  beverages  in  bev- 
erage containers  for  saJe  to  a  consumer  or 
who  sells  or  offers  to  seU  in  conunerce  bev- 
erages in  beverage  containers  to  a  consumer. 
The  Administrator  shall  prescribe  such  reg- 
ulations as  may  be  necessary  to  establish 
what  person  is  a  retailer  with  resi>ect  to  the 
sale  of  beverages  in  beverage  containers  to 
consumers  through  beverage  vending  ma- 
chines: 

"(8)  'commerce'  means  trade,  traffic,  or 
transportation— 

"(A)  between  a  place  in  a  State  and  any 
place  outside  thereof. 

"(B)  within  the  District  of  Columbia  or 
any  territory  or  possession  of  the  United 
States,  or 

"(C)  which  affects  trade,  traffic,  com- 
merce, or  transportation  described  in  sub- 
paragraph (A)  or  (B);  and 

"(9)  State"  includes  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  or 
any  territory  or  possession  of  the  United 
States. 

"REQUIRED  BEVERAGE  CONTAINER  LABELING 

"Sec.  12003.  Labeling.— No  distributor  or 
retailer  may  sell  or  offer  for  sale  a  beverage 
In  a  beverage  container  unless  there  is  clear- 
ly, prominently  and  securely  affixed  to  such 
container,  or  printed,  embossed,  or  incised 
into  such  container  (in  accordance  with  reg- 
ulations prescribed  by  the  Administrator)  a 
statement  of  the  amount  of  the  refund 
value  of  the  container,  such  amount  being 
not  less  than  5  cents. 

"return  of  refund  value  of  beverage 
containers 

"Sec.  12004.  (a)  Refund.— If  a  consumer 
tenders  for  refund  an  empty  and  unbroken 
refundable  beverage  container  to  a  retailer 
or  distributor  who  sells  (or  has  sold  at  any 
time  during  the  period  of  three  months 
ending  on  the  date  of  such  tender)  a  brand 
of  beverage  which  was  contained  in  the  con- 
tainer, the  retailer  or  distributor  respective- 
ly shall  promptly  pay  the  consumer  the 
amount  of  the  refund  value  stated  on  the 
container. 

"(b)  Disclaimer.— Subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (a),  nothing  in  this  sub- 
title shall  be  construed  as  prohibiting  any 
retailer  or  distributor  from  establishing  re- 
fundable beverage  container  redemption 
centers  to  assist  in  carrying  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  subtitle. 

"(c)  Requirement  To  Refund.— If  a  retail- 
er or  redemption  center  tenders  for  refund 
an  empty  and  unbroken  refundable  bever- 
age container  to  a  distributor  who  sells  (or 
has  sold  at  any  time  during  the  period  of 
three  months  ending  on  the  date  of  such 
tender)  a  brsmd  of  beverage  which  was  con- 
tained in  the  conUiner,  the  distributor  shall 
promptly  pay  the  retailer  the  amount  of  the 
refund  value  stated  on  the  container. 

"(d)  Study.— (1)  The  Greneral  Accounting 
Office  shall  conduct  a  study  for  the  purpose 


of  determining  the  feasibility  and  desirabil- 
ity of  establishing  a  handler"s  fee  to  reflect 
the  cost  to  the  retailer  or  redemption  center 
of  handling  returned  beverage  containers 
pursuant  to  this  subtitle.  The  results  of 
such  study  shall  be  made  available  to  the 
Administrator  within  180  days  following  the 
date  of  the  enactment  into  law  of  this  sub- 
title. 

"(2)  Within  180  days  following  the  receipt 
by  him  of  such  report,  the  Administrator, 
after  a  public  hearing  and  opportunity  for 
public  comment,  shall  determine  whether  or 
not  a  handler"s  fee  should  be  paid  to  retail- 
ers and  redemption  centers  for  handling  re- 
turned beverage  containers  pursuant  to  this 
subtitle.  If  the  Administrator  determines 
that  such  a  fee  should  be  paid,  he  shall  de- 
termine the  amount  of  such  fee  and  the 
means  by  which  moneys  necessary  to  pay 
such  fees  will  be  generated. 

""(3)  Any  beverage  container  return  laws 
of  any  State  which  is  in  effect  on  the  date 
of  enactment  into  law  of  this  subtitle  shall 
not  be  considered  to  be  inconsistent  with 
the  provisions  of  section  12008(c)  this  sub- 
title solely  by  the  manner  in  which  such 
State  law  provides  for  a  handler"s  fee  or  the 
administration  thereof. 

'"(e)  Refuse  To  Accept.— A  retailer,  re- 
demption center  or  distributor  may  refuse 
to  accept  any  beverage  container  which  does 
not  have  the  refund  value  on  such  container 
in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 9003. 

"(f)  Rules  and  Regulations.— The  Admin- 
istrator is  authorized  to  promulgate  rules 
and  regulations  establishing  the  right  of  (1) 
retailers  to  restrict  the  number  of  beverage 
containers  redeemed,  and  (2)  distributors  to 
determine  the  form  and  condition  in  which 
beverage  containers  are  to  be  returned  to 
such  distributor  from  the  retailer  or  re- 
demption center. 

■"restrictions  on  metal  beverage 
containers  with  detachable  openings 

"Sec.  12005.  Restrictions.— No  distributor 
or  retailer  may  sell  or  offer  for  sale  a  bever- 
age in  a  metal  beverage  container  a  part  of 
which  is  designed  to  be  detached  in  order  to 
open  such  container. 

"preemption  of  state  and  LOCAL  LAW 

"Sec.  12006.  (a)  Preemption.— Except  as 
otherwise  provided  in  this  subtitle,  no  State 
or  political  subdivision  thereof  may  estab- 
lish or  continue  in  effect  any  law  respecting 
a  refund  value  of  beverage  containers  sold 
with  a  beverage  to  the  extent  the  Adminis- 
trator determines  the  law  is  inconsistent 
with  this  subtitle. 

"(b)  Refui«)  Value.— No  State  or  political 
subdivision  thereof  may.  for  the  purposes  of 
determining  the  amount  of  any  tax  imposed 
by  such  State  or  subdivision  on  the  sale  of 
any  refundable  beverage  container,  take 
into  account  any  amount  charged  which  is 
attributable  to  the  refund  value  of  such  con- 
tainer. 

"penalties 

"Sec.  12007.  Violations.— Whoever  vio- 
lates any  provision  of  section  12003.  12004. 
or  12005.  or  regulation  or  rule  issued  pursu- 
ant thereto,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$1,000  for  each  violation. 

"EFFECTIVE  DATES 

"Sec.  12008.  (a)  Effective  Date.— The  pro- 
visions of  sections  12003,  12004.  and  12006 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  beverage  con- 
tainers sold  or  offered  for  sale  in  commerce 
on  or  after  the  expiration  of  the  2-year 
period  following  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  subtitle. 
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"(b)  Coiofinc*.— The  provisions  of  section 
1200S  shall  apply  with  respect  to  beverages 
in  beverage  containers  sold  or  offered  for 
sale  in  commerce  on  or  after  the  expiration 
of  the  one-year  period  following  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  subtitle. 

"(c)  PRKmrnoK.— The  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 12006(a)  shall  preempt  State  and  local 
laws  to  the  extent  to  which  they  are  incon- 
sistent with  the  provisions  of  this  subtitle 
only  on  and  after  the  effective  date  of  such 
provisions.". 

The  Wildufe  Society, 
Betheada.  MD.  May  5,  1989. 
Hon.  Mark  O.  Hattieu), 
Hart  SenaU  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Hatfield:  The  Wildlife  So- 
ciety appreciates  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
press our  support  for  the  Hatfield/Jeffords 
Bottle  Bill.  The  Wildlife  Society  is  a  profes- 
sional asociation  of  over  8,400  wildlife  edu- 
cators, researchers,  managers,  and  adminis- 
trators working  in  the  public  and  private 
sectors  to  promote  sound  stewardship  of  our 
natural  resources. 

This  legislation  would  assist  in  furthering 
several  wildlife  conservation  objectives. 
First,  the  consumption  of  raw  materials 
would  be  reduced,  and,  consequently,  less 
natural  resources  upon  which  wildlife  are 
dependent  would  be  used  or  degraded. 

Additionally,  litter,  a  major  source  of 
habitat  degradation  throughout  this  centu- 
ry, would  be  reduced.  A  decrease  in  litter 
would  benefit  wildlife  in  both  rural  and 
urban  areas. 

Finally,  Aldo  Leopold's  "land  ethic." 
which  was  recognized  In  a  1988  Congression- 
al Joint  resolution  as  a  milestone  in  the 
"protection  and  wise  management  of  our  re- 
newable natural  resources,"  is  upheld  in  this 
bill  and  would  be  received  by  many  Ameri- 
cans as  invaluable  to  conserving  our  nation's 
natural  resources  for  present  and  future 
generations. 

Congress  should  recognize  that  a  nation- 
wide recycling  program  is  urgently  needed 
and  would  ensure  that  implementation 
occurs  in  all  states.  The  Society  has  sup- 
ported H.R.  586,  and  we  view  your  legisla- 
tion as  an  Important  and  pragmatic  step 
toward  wiser  stewardship  of  our  natural  re- 
sources. 

Sincerely. 

Harry  E.  Hodgdon, 
Executive  Director. 

The  Wilderness  Society, 
Washington,  DC.  May  9,  1989. 
Hon.  Mark  Hattieu), 

U.S.  Senate,  Hart  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Hattield:  Thank  you  for 
your  interest  in  introducing  The  National 
Beverage  Container  Reuse  and  Recycling 
legislation  today,  along  with  Senator  Jef- 
fords. 

This  legislation  is  important  in  promoting 
our  nation's  need  for  recycling  our  re- 
sources. While  this  legislation  does  not  fit 
directly  into  The  Wilderness  Society's 
public  lands  agenda,  recycling  will  help  im- 
prove the  visual  and  biological  integrity  of 
our  parks,  forests,  and  other  public  lands. 

I  hope  you  will  keep  us  informed  as  your 
legislation  progresses,  and  we  will  be  happy 
to  assist  you  as  much  as  we  can  in  securing 
final  passage  of  this  important  legislation. 


Again,  thanks  for  your  support  and  lead- 
ership. It's  great. 
Sincerely, 

Rindy  O'Brien, 
Director,  Governmental  Affairs. 

American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 

Park  Ridge,  IL,  May  8,  1989. 
Hon.  Mark  Hatfield, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Hatfield:  We  understand 
you  will  be  introducing  a  companion  bill  to 
Congressman  Paul  Henry's  bill,  H.R.  536,  to- 
morrow. 

Current  American  F'arm  Bureau  policy  on 
that  issue  reads.  "Any  beverage  sold  and  not 
required  to  be  consumed  on  the  premises 
where  sold  should  be  in  degradable  contain- 
ers or  in  containers  for  which  a  substantial 
refund  is  offered  for  the  return  thereof.  Ex- 
isting laws  pertaining  to  littering  should  be 
enforced  with  greater  vigor." 

Consequently,  if  we  can  be  of  help  in  sup- 
porting your  legislation,  please  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  contact  us. 


Sincerely. 

John  C.  Datt, 
Executive  Director, 
Washington  Office. 

Sierra  Club. 
San  Francisco,  CA,  May  5,  1989. 
Senator  Mark  Hatfield. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Hatfield:  We  have  ap- 
plauded your  leadership  In  the  past  in 
championing  the  cause  of  recycling  bottles 
and  are  pleased  to  learn  that  you  are  intro- 
ducing a  National  Beverage  Container 
Reuse  and  Recycling  Act  in  this  Congress. 

We  have  supported  measures  of  this  sort 
In  the  past  and  we  intend  to  continue  doing 
so.  Our  staff  is  heavily  involved  in  pushing 
for  revision  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  right  now 
but  you  may  count  upon  us  as  supporters  of 
this  Important  measure. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Michael  McCXoskey, 

Chairman. 

National  Parks  and 
Conservation  Association, 
Washington,  DC,  May  8,  1989. 
Dear   Senator    Hatfield:    The    National 
Parks    and    Conservation    Association    has 
been  concerned  for  many  years  with  the 
issue  of  recycling.  We  are.  therefore,  very 
supportive  of  your  efforts  in  introducing  a 
National  Beverage  Container  Reuse  and  Re- 
cycling Act. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  legislation  will 
be  of  great  benefit  and  will  address  a  grow- 
ing national  problem.  While  we  are  particu- 
larly interested  In  the  positive  effects  such 
legislation  would  have  on  public  lands  in 
general  and  our  national  paries  in  particular, 
it  is  clear  that  this  legislation  addresses  a 
major  national  issue. 

We  greatly  appreciate  your  leadership  In 
introducing  this  much  needed  legislation. 
Sincerely. 

Paul  C.  Pritchard, 

President 

American  Fisheries  Society, 

Bethesda,  MD.  May  8,  1989. 
Hon.  Mark  O.  Hatfield, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Hatfield:  The  American 
Fisheries  Society  has  long  been  concerned 
with  litter  problems  along  our  streams  and 
highways.  As  a  consequence  of  that  concern. 


in  1985  we  adopted  the  enclosed  Beverage 
Container  Legislation  definition  and  policy. 
Item  4  under  B.  Needed  Actions  has  been 
highlighted  because  it  specifically  supports 
the  imposition  of  national  beverage  contain- 
er deposit  legislation.  If  appropriate,  we 
would  like  this  document  to  be  entered  into 
the  hearing  record  as  the  American  Fisher- 
ies Society's  comments  in  support  of  the 
Hatfleld-Jef fords  Bottle  Bill. 

The  American  Fisheries  Society,  founded 
one  hundred-nineteen  years  ago,  is  the 
world's  oldest  and  largest  organization  of 
fisheries  scientist  conservationists.  Our 
8.500  members  are  dedicated  to  fisheries  sci- 
ence, plus  fisheries  habitat  protection  and 
enhancement.  A  national  beverage  contain- 
er reuse  and  recycling  act  would  have  a  de- 
sirable and  much-needed  Impact  on  the  na- 
tion's fisheries  resources. 

Thank  you  for  your  leadership  in  seeking 
national  beverage  container  deposit  legisla- 
tion. Please  call  upon  us  if  we  can  be  of  as- 
sistance. 

Sincerely. 

Carl  R.  Sullivan. 
Executive  Director. 

Beverage  Container  Legislation 

(By  Gary  Kimball  and  Jon  Ross) 

A.  issue  definition 

Elveryone  has  at  one  time  observed  an 
empty  can  floating  in  a  favorite  lake  or 
stream.  This  refuse  does  not  pose  any  imme- 
diate harm  to  the  aquatic  environment,  but 
it  violates  our  aesthetic  senses;  somehow 
you  really  didn't  quite  "get  away  from  it 
all."  Aesthetics  contribute  a  major  part  of 
what  we  find  desirable  about  the  sport  fish- 
ing exfjerience.  While  aesthetic  impacts 
cannot  be  quantified  as  rigorously  as  toxic 
wastes,  these  impacts  are  certainly  real  even 
if  less  tangible. 

We  live  in  a  consumer  oriented  society  and 
one  of  the  drawbacks  of  this  society  is  the 
problem  of  disposing  of  the  residues  of  that 
consumption.  Litter  and  solid  wastes  issues 
have  received  heightened  public  visibility  in 
recent  years  because  of  the  Increase  In 
litter,  rapid  filing  of  landlflls  and  accompa- 
nied surface  and  ground  water  pollution, 
and  difficulties  In  siting  new  landfills. 

One  solution,  although  somewhat  contro- 
versial, has  been  container  deposit  legisla- 
tion. This  legislation  encourages  recycling 
and  reducing  litter  by  requiring  a  deposit, 
usually  $.05  or  (.10  on  each  beverage  con- 
tainer sold  to  consumers,  which  is  refunded 
upon  return  of  the  container.  Enactment  of 
container  deposit  legislation  requires  a  deci- 
sion to  penalize  those  who  carelessly  dispose 
of  empty  beverage  containers.  Legislation  of 
this  type  allows  the  individual  to  retain 
freedom  of  choice  and  is  aimed  only  at 
those  who  choose  to  pollute.  Incentives  of 
this  nature  have  an  Immediate  and  direct 
effect  on  individuals  and  require  a  minimum 
of  governmental  intervention. 

Container  deposit  legislation  has  met 
staunch  opposition  from  affected  industries 
because  of  purported  cost  increases,  job  loss 
or  dislocation,  and  differing  opinion  as  to 
the  amount  of  litter  reduction  to  be  experi- 
enced. There  are  many  different  types  of 
litter  found  along  our  streams,  lakes,  rivers, 
and  roadsides.  Beverage  containers,  primari- 
ly for  soft  drinks  and  beer,  compose  a  large 
percentage  and  are  the  types  of  litter  usual- 
ly controlled  by  container  deposit  legisla- 
tion. Materials  used  to  produce  such  con- 
tainers Include  glass,  plastic,  and  metal  (pri- 
marily aluminum  or  steel). 
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Beverage  container  legislation  has  been 
enacted  in  both  the  U.S.  and  Canada.  Pres- 
ently, five  Canadian  provinces  <Alberta, 
Quebec,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Brit- 
ish Columbia)  have  container  deposit  legis- 
lation. In  the  U.S.  container  deposit  laws 
are  currently  in  force  in  nine  states  (Con- 
necticut. Delaware,  Iowa,  Maine,  Massachu- 
setts, Michigan,  New  York,  Oregon,  Ver- 
mont); additional  states  are  currently  con- 
sidering similar  legislation.  Many  referenda 
have  been  voted  on  regarding  the  promulga- 
tion of  container  deposit  laws.  In  1981,  legis- 
lation was  Introduced  in  the  U.S  Congress  to 
enact  a  National  Container  Deposit  Law 
(U.S.  Congress  1981). 

Container  deposit  legislation  has  been 
proposed  as  a  means  of  reducing  the  one 
way  flow  of  materials  that  starts  with  ex- 
traction of  resources  from  the  earth  and 
ends  with  burial  in  a  landfUl.  The  presumed 
benefits  of  Introducing  recycling  into  this 
process  is  the  reduction  in  pollution  and 
energy  usage  associated  with  the  extraction 
and  manufacturing  processes  as  well  as  re- 
duction of  the  rate  at  which  waste  is  placed 
in  landfills  (Sullivan  1978).  Recycling  will 
reduce  the  overall  need  for  natural  re- 
sources. But,  recycling  will  Incur  additional 
costs. 

Several  states  have  monitored  the  effects 
of  container  deposit  laws.  Prior  to  enact- 
ment of  container  legislation,  Michigan  ob- 
served that  the  number  of  beverage  cans 
found  along  roadsides  Increased  from  69 
cans  per  mile  in  1968  to  176.5  cans  per  mile 
in  1978.  Since  enactment  of  their  beverage 
container  law,  Michigan  has  experienced  an 
83  percent  decrease  in  the  number  of  regu- 
lated containers   in   Utter  counts  (Special 
Joint  Committee  to  Study  the  Impact  of  the 
Beverage  ConUiner  Deposit  Law  1980).  Ver- 
mont has  monitored  litter  since  passing  a 
container  law  in  1973.  They  report  a  35  per- 
cent reduction  in  total  litter  and  a  76  per- 
cent reduction  In  beverage  container  litter. 
Oregon   found  a  39  percent  reduction  in 
total  litter,  and  an  83  percent  reduction  in 
beverage   container   litter  since   their   law 
went  Into  effect  in  1972.  Overall,  the  states 
report  a  reduction  of  35  percent  to  56  per- 
cent In  total  litter,  and  76  percent  to  83  per- 
cent In  beverage  container  Utter.  These  data 
are  In  agreement  with  a  1980  General  Ac- 
counting Office  (GAO)  estimate  that  80  per- 
cent to  90  percent  of  beverage  containers 
are  returned  when  container  laws  are  in 
effect    (U.S.    General    Accounting    Office 
1980).  A  number  of  sources  have  Indicated 
container  legislation  results  in  a  6  percent 
reduction  by  volume  In  solid  waste  disposal 
In  landfUls.  Reduced  need  for  landfills  les- 
sens  problems  commonly   associated   with 
these  sites,  such  as  nm-off  and  leachate 
generation  and  also  preserves  options  for 
land  use  which  Include  maintenance  for  fish 
and  wildlife. 

It  Is  difficult  to  estimate  directly  the  ef- 
fects of  container  legislation  on  the  manu- 
facturing needs  and  requirements  for  raw 
materials  used  in  producing  containers  and 
the  resultant  decrease  in  pollutants  released 
into  the  environment  as  a  result  of  de- 
creased quantities  of  manufactured  contain- 
ers. New  York  estimates  a  47  percent  to  70 
percent  reduction  In  airborne  pollutants  and 
a  44  percent  to  69  percent  reduction  in  wa- 
terbome  pollutants  attributable  to  the  bev- 
erage industry  once  deposit  laws  were  In 
effect  (Office  of  Development  Planning 
1982).  It  Is  obvious  that  iron,  aluminum,  and 
asbestos  (and  to  a  lesser  extent  copper, 
nickel,  zinc,  cobalt,  chromium,  and  mercury) 
contamination  wUl  be  reduced  as  a  result  of 


the  reduction  In  mining  operations  needed 
to  secure  iron  and  aluminum  for  cans  (U.S. 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  1982),  but 
the  degree  of  ecological  Improvement  result- 
ing from  recycling  Is  difficult  to  evaluate. 

The  need  to  conserve  energy  and  natural 
resources  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada  has  been 
used  as  support  for  argimients,  both  pro  and 
con.  In  debates  on  container  deposit  legisla- 
tion. The  beverage  tind  disposable  container 
industry  claims  that  refUlable  containers 
will  increase  fuel  consumption  of  vehicles 
used  to  distribute  beverages  because  of  more 
frequent  two-way  trips  as  well  as  the  need 
for  more  vehicles;  ref Ulables  are  heavier  and 
require  more  storage  space.  In  addition,  it  is 
claimed  that  washing  and  refUUng  oper- 
ations would  be  slow  and  lead  to  more 
energy  and  water  consumption.  The  GAO 
looked  at  water  consumption  through  all 
manufacturing  stages,  from  mining  of  raw 
materials  to  final  product  distribution.  They 
found  that  recycled  aluminum  cans  and  10- 
trip  refUlable  bottles  require  about  one-half 
the  amount  of  water  as  that  of  one  way  bot- 
tles. 

Energy-generating  facilities  and  fossil  fuel 
mining  continue  to  be  among  the  largest  In- 
dustrial users  of  our  fresh  water  supplies. 
The  aluminum  Industry  has  frequently  ad- 
vertised that  recycling  aluminum  cans  saves 
95  percent  of  the  energy  needed  to  manu- 
facture a  new  can,  starting  with  the  extrac- 
tion of  alumlmmi  ore.  New  York  and  Michi- 
gan estimate  energy  savings  at  11  to  26  tril- 
Uon  and  9  trillion  Btu's.  Regardless  of  the 
absolute  amount  of  energy  saved.  It  Is 
widely  accepted  that  lowered  energy  usage 
provides  economic  as  well  as  environmental 
benefits. 

Most  conflict  surrounding  container  de- 
posit legislation  involves  pricing,  jobs,  and 
capital  costs.  The  beverage  Industry  has 
maintained  that  considerable  capiUl  cost 
would  be  Incurred  by  an  Increase  In  the  use 
of  refUlable  beverage  containers.  For  exam- 
ple, bottling  lines  and  bottle  washers  would 
have  to  be  purchased  and  housed,  requiring 
capital  and  additional  space.  Actual  capital 
costs  depend  on  the  final  container  mix 
chosen  by  the  beverage  distributors  as  a 
result  of  legislation  (refUlable  bottles,  recy- 
clable cans,  nonretumable  containers)  New 
York  estimates  that  capital  costs  ap- 
proached $286  to  $354  mUlion  for  the 
change-over  to  reflllables.  Initially  It  was 
claimed  that  the  change-over  in  New  York 
also  would  result  In  significant  job  loss.  Al- 
though some  specific  jobs  were  eliminated. 
New  York  estimates  a  net  gain  of  5,000  to 
6,000  jobs.  In  Michigan  there  were  job  losses 
in  the  can  and  glass  manufacturing  Indus- 
tries and  job  gains  In  the  bottling,  distribu- 
tion, and  recycling  Industry,  resultmg  in  an 
overall  gain  of  approximately  4,500  jobs. 

The  most  controversial  aspect  of  contain- 
er deposit  legislation  is  the  Immediate  In- 
creased consumer  cost  and  consumer  accept- 
ance. Cost  analysis  of  container  deposit  leg- 
islation is  made  difficult  by  the  myriad 
other  factors  that  indirectly  affect  price. 
Michigan  and  New  York  both  felt  Industry- 
conducted  cost  surveys  inadequately  de- 
tailed actual  costs  to  consumers  resulting 
from  container  deposit  legislation.  Costs 
from  production  to  retail  sales  must  be  ana- 
lyzed separately  to  determine  actual  In- 
creased costs  to  consumers.  Potential  In- 
creases of  9  percent  to  10  percent  above  the 
Inflation  rate  were  expected  In  Michigan. 
New  York  City  Department  of  Consumer 
Affairs,  for  the  16-week  period  foUowlng  im- 
plementation of  their  law,  found  average 
price  increases  of  $0.58/case  of  soft  drinks 


and  $2.S0/case  of  beer  or  an  Increased  esti- 
mated cost  to  consumers  of  $500  million.  It 
Is  apparent  that  container  deposit  legisla- 
tion wUl  cost  consumers  additional  money. 
In  spite  of  these  Increased  costs  consumers 
have  consistently  demonstrated  support  for 
container  deposit  laws  through  public  opin- 
ion polls  conducted  in  several  states  (Michi- 
gan. Oregon,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut, 
and  Iowa).  Voters  and  legislators  In  forty- 
one  states  have  rejected  deposit  legislation. 
In  some  cases  after  fiercely  contested  (and 
expensive)  campaigns  waged  by  Industry 
and  environmental  organizations. 

Additional  costs  Incurred  with  container 
deposit  legislation  also  are  borne  by  retaU- 
ers.  None  of  the  states  with  container  legis- 
lation have  Identical  regulations,  but  the 
tasks  demanded  of  the  retaUer  remain  es- 
sentlaUy  the  same.  RetaUers  must  supply 
additional  space,  collect  and  Inventory  re- 
tumables,  absorb  increased  labor  costs,  and 
maintain  sanitation  (American  Iron  and 
Steel  Institute  1981).  However,  retaUers  rec- 
ognize that  retumables  guarantee  Increased 
customer  traffic  because  customers  claiming 
refunds  means  more  frequent  customer 
visits. 

There  are  alternatives  to  container  depos- 
it legislation  that  some  states  have  Initiated 
to  control  Utter.  Industry  In  general  finds 
these  alternatives  more  palatable.  The  first 
and  most  commonly  cited  example  of  such 
alternative  legislation  is  Washington's 
Model  Litter  Control  Act  of  1971.  The  Act 
has  several  elements  designed  to  control 
litter:  mandatory  fines  for  those  caught  Ut- 
tering, a  broadly-based  tax  levied  on  a  varie- 
ty of  items  including  food  suid  groceries 
(taxes  collected  are  redirected  to  litter  col- 
lection and  recycling  activities),  a  Utter  edu- 
cation program,  and  a  Utter  collection  pro- 
gram that  provides  jobs  to  a  summer  youth 
corps.  Aside  from  the  tax,  the  program  Is 
voluntary.  New  Jersey  took  a  slightly  differ- 
ent approach  by  charging  a  landfill  tax 
which  is  turned  back  to  communities  that 
participate  In  the  recycling  program. 

The  main  drawback  recognized  In  these 
programs  Is  lack  of  monetary  Incentive  to 
consumers  to  return  containers.  Program  ef- 
fectiveness depends  on  voluntary  efforts. 
Also,  the  taxes  are  non-specific  and  regres- 
sive. The  Washington  litter  tax  Is  levied  on 
food,  groceries,  and  other  products,  yet 
these  products  contribute  to  a  minor  por- 
tion of  litter.  Recycling  centers  accept  only 
specific  kinds  of  recyclables.  And,  flnaUy, 
everyone  pays  for  the  pollution  control  pro- 
gram, not  just  the  poUuter.  Nine  other 
states  have  adopted  litter  laws;  in  five  of 
those  states  the  laws  have  been  abandoned. 
One  other  approach  is  source  separation 
used  on  the  community  level;  It  has  yet  to 
be  attempted  statewide.  The  rationale  of 
source  separation  Is  to  entice  the  consumer 
to  divide  soUd  waste  Into  a  recyclable  por- 
tion, which  wiU  be  collected  and  taken  to  an 
appropriate  pr(x»sslng  center,  and  a  non- 
recyclable  portion  which  wiU  be  placed  In 
landfUls.  An  advantage  of  this  system  is 
that  "curbslde  service"  is  possible.  Source 
separation  probably  would  be  met  with  ac- 
ceptance by  both  sides  of  the  container  de- 
posit issue.  But  source  separation  and  con- 
tainer deposit  laws  can  be  developed  as  com- 
plementary programs,  providing  a  means  for 
strong  Utter  control. 

B.  NEEDED  ACTIONS 

Although  the  American  Fisheries  Society 
professes  no  specific  expertise  In  solid  waste 
management,  we  believe  the  following  rec- 
ommendations are  In  good  standing  with 
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the  Society's  record  of  promoting  the  con- 
servation of  natural  resources  and  maintain- 
ing the  "quality  of  life"  associated  with  the 
use  of  fisheries  resources: 

1.  The  Society  membership  is  urged  to 
become  more  aware  of  present  programs  for 
solid  waste  control. 

2.  The  Society  is  urged  to  support  in 
group,  and  practice  as  individuals,  recycling 
efforts,  recognizing  that  such  practices  pro- 
mote resource  conservation  and  reduce  envi- 
ronmental effects  due  to  litter. 

3.  The  Society  encourages  industry  and 
environmental  organizations  alilie  to  search 
for  effective  inducements  to  the  general 
public  to  reduce  litter  and  would  support 
new  initiatives;  to  encourage  resources  con- 
servation including,  for  example,  all  alumi- 
num containers. 

4.  We  recognize  that  voluntary  efforts 
alone  to  control  litter  have  been  insuffi- 
cient. Many  states  which  passed  litter  tax 
laws  in  an  effort  to  avoid  the  high  cost  of 
container  deposit  legislation  have  aban- 
doned these  programs  because  they  were  in- 
effective. At  this  time  the  Society  endorses 
the  concept  of  national  container  deposit 
legislation.  Such  legislation  would  create 
countrywide  uniformity  that  would  guaran- 
tee stability  to  the  affected  Industries,  as 
well  as  prevent  potential  border  problems 
occurring  between  states  or  provinces  with 
and  without  container  deposit  laws.  Con- 
tainer deposit  laws,  where  passed,  have 
worked  and  have  gained  public  support. 

5.  The  Society  encourages  the  establish- 
ment of  source  separation  programs  because 
they  will  reduce  the  filling  rate  of  landfills 
and  ensure  greater  recycling  of  material. 

6.  The  Society  encourages  subunits  to 
become  involved  at  the  state  suid  local  levels 
to  implement  the  Society's  recommenda- 
tions on  beverage  container  legislation  and 
source  separation  programs. 
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[From  USA  Today.  Apr.  24, 1989] 
BOTTU-DKPOsn  Laws  Fight  Litter  amd 

Waste 
You  don't  see  many  people  Uttering  roads 
and  parks  with  empty  bottles  or  cans  in 
Michigan. 


But  if  they  do,  someone  like  Jim  Johnson, 
a  high  school  teacher  In  Lansing,  is  likely  to 
come  along  and  clean  up  the  litter.  Johnson 
figures  he  earns  $250  per  year  just  by  pick- 
ing up  discarded  beer  and  soft-drink  con- 
tainers when  he's  out  jogging,  and  returning 
them  to  stores  for  refunds. 

Why  this  mania  for  cleanliness  in  Michi- 
gan? It's  one  of  nine  states,  from  Oregon  to 
Massachusetts,  that  have  laws  requiring  de- 
posits on  beer  and  soft-drink  bottles  and 
cans. 

In  those  states,  millions  of  bottles  and 
cans  that  once  were  left  on  beaches,  tossed 
in  rivers  and  partks  or  thrown  along  the 
highways  are  being  carted  back  to  stores  in- 
stead. Throwing  them  away  is  like  throwing 
money  away. 

States  with  deposit  laws  have  found  that 
providing  consumers  with  an  incentive  to 
return  bottles  and  cans  is  one  of  the  sim- 
plest, least  expensive  ways  to  clean  up  litter 
and  reduce  trash  going  into  costly  landfills. 
Congress  is  considering  a  nationwide  deposit 
law. 

But  some  people,  like  the  columnist  across 
the  page,  just  don't  seem  to  see  the  trash 
surrounding  us.  Or  they  say  that  bottles 
and  cans  are  just  a  tiny  part  of  it. 

Not  so.  Look  a  the  litter: 

When  New  York  passed  its  refund  law,  it 
reduced  the  amount  of  trash  going  into 
landfills  from  New  York  City  alone  by  550 
tons  per  day. 

In  Vermont,  roadside  litter  was  reduced  by 
35  percent. 

In  Connecticut,  litter  in  parks  was  reduced 
50  percent. 

Not  only  are  those  states  reducing  trash 
and  saving  money,  they're  saving  energy, 
too.  The  electricity  required  to  produce  one 
aluminum  can  would  keep  a  100-watt  light 
bulb  buring  for  100  hours.  Recycling  that 
can  takes  only  5  percent  as  much  power. 

Laws  on  beverage  containers  alone— called 
"bottle  laws"— won't  solve  all  our  trash 
problems.  We  need  recycling  programs  for 
old  batteries,  used  motor  oil,  paper,  plastics, 
metals  and  glass,  waste  or  every  kind. 

But  they  are  a  start.  Oregon,  the  first 
state  to  pass  a  bottle  law,  is  a  leader  in  recy- 
cling other  products,  too.  It  even  sends  recy- 
cled materials  overseas.  What  we  call 
"trash"  In  the  USA  gets  turned  into  parts 
for  automobiles  in  Japan. 

According  to  environmental  groups  and 
government  agencies,  if  bottle  laws  were  in 
effect  in  all  states: 

Litter  could  be  reduce  by  35  percent. 

Energy  savings  in  one  year  could  equal 
the  electricity  used  by  a  city  the  size  of  Mil- 
waukee for  four  years. 

Taxpayers  could  save  $30  million  per  year. 

Bottle  laws  work.  You  can  see  it  when  you 
go  from  a  state  that  doesn't  have  a  bottle 
law  to  one  that  does. 

Most  consumers  in  those  states  say  they 
don't  mind  carting  cans  and  bottles  back  to 
the  stores  in  return  for  cleaner  roads  and 
cleaner  parks.  They  don't  want  to  worry 
about  stepping  on  a  piece  of  broken  glass  at 
the  beach. 

Jim  Johnson  picks  up  a  couple  of  cans  and 
bottles  for  every  mUe  he  runs  in  Lansing, 
Mich. 

Widespread  bottle  laws  could  have  whole 
armies  of  people  helping  him.  That  could 
keep  America  beautiful  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific  and  everywhere  in  between. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  here  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oregon.  Mark 
Hattield,  to  introduce  this  important 
bill.  We  each  recognize  the  immediate 


reduction  in  solid  waste,  as  well  as  the 
other  associated  benefits  that  enact- 
ment of  this  bill  can  accomplish,  and  I 
look  forward  to  working  with  my 
friend  to  see  these  benefits  realized. 

Solid  waste  is  one  of  the  most  criti- 
cal problems  stalking  our  Nation 
today.  Each  day  that  we  maintain  the 
status  quo  of  complacency  marks  us 
closer  to  the  day  of  reckoning  when 
we  suddenly  notice  that  our  landfill 
capacity  has  become  an  incapacity. 
The  National  Beverage  Container 
Reuse  and  Recycling  Act  would  reduce 
the  volume  of  waste  currently  being 
shipped  to  landfills  and  incinerators 
by  5  to  10  percent. 

When  we  begin  to  talk  about  the 
percentage  of  recyclable  materials 
within  the  waste  stream,  this  bill  dem- 
onstrates added  effectiveness.  Other 
bills  being  debated  set  national  recy- 
cling goals  at  25  percent  of  the  total 
volume  of  solid  waste.  The  legislation 
we  offer  today  would  put  us  one-fifth 
to  two-fifths  of  the  way  there  immedi- 
ately. 

This  is  a  tremendous  start  at  the 
effort,  and  with  minimal  Government 
costs  at  either  the  Federal,  State  or 
local  level.  For  once.  Congress  has  a 
chance  to  pass  a  law  consistent  with 
Federal  and  local  efforts  without  re- 
quiring the  people  back  home  to  pay 
an  arm  and  a  leg  for  our  good  inten- 
tions. 

We're  not  proposing  that  this  should 
be  the  answer  to  our  solid  waste  prob- 
lems, but  it  certainly  is  the  fastest  and 
most  efficient  way  to  lop  off  the  first 
significant  segment  of  a  waste  stream 
that  has  overrun  its  banks. 

I  must  point  out  that  we're  accom- 
plishing more  than  reducing  the 
volume  of  waste  that  is  handled  daily. 
Indeed,  we  could  have  called  this  bill 
the  "Least -Cost  Municipal  Waste  Initi- 
ative," because  by  reducing  the 
volume  of  municipal  waste,  we  reduce 
the  demand  for  labor,  equipment, 
space,  and  siting  problems  related  to 
the  job  of  managing  solid  waste.  This 
saves  money  for  city  governments 
struggling  with  ballooning  budgets. 
This  bill  before  us  should  save  funds 
targeted  for  solid  waste  management 
so  that  they  can  be  used  in  other  city 
programs,  like  education,  traffic  con- 
trol, or  drug  rehabilitation. 

This  bill  would  also  reduce  the 
amount  of  litter  substantially,  result- 
ing not  only  in  more  sightly  neighbor- 
hoods and  streets,  but  creating  a  safer 
enviromnent  as  well.  A  study  pub- 
lished by  the  American  Journal  of 
Public  Health  reported  that  glass-re- 
lated lacerations  fell  by  60  percent  fol- 
lowing the  implementation  of  th» 
Massachusetts  law.  Roughly  40  per- 
cent of  unsightly  and  unhealthy  litter 
is  comprised  of  beverage  containers. 

Energy  is  a  huge  issue  confronting 
our  Nation.  The  General  Accounting 
Office  has  estimated  that  a  national 
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beverage  container  bill  can  save  the 
equivalent  of  over  20  million  barrels  of 
oil  per  year.  Other  studies  have  con- 
firmed this  figure.  Saving  oil  means 
saving  money;  reducing  pollution;  and 
contributing  to  national  energy  securi- 
ty. 

Twenty  million  barrels  may  not 
seem  like  a  lot,  given  our  seemingly  in- 
satiable thirst  for  petroleum,  but  to 
slight  this  savings  seems  a  bit  like 
looking  a  gift  horse  in  the  mouth.  If 
any  other  Senator  will  come  to  the 
floor  with  an  idea  to  save  as  much 
energy,  as  much  landfill  space,  as 
much  raw  materials,  with  the  associat- 
ed municipal  savings  and  at  virtually 
no  Federal  cost,  then  that  Senator 
should  come  down  here  quickly  be- 
cause he'll  find  two  more  supporters 
for  his  plan. 

The  bill  we're  introducing  today  is 
virtually  identical  to  bills  we've  each 
introduced  in  every  session  since  the 
95th  Congress.  Senator  Hatfield  was 
able  to  get  the  Senate  to  vote  on  this 
issue  in  1976.  during  consideration  of 
the  Resource  Conservation  and  Recov- 
ery Act.  Although  that  effort  was  not 
successful,  the  Senator  has  continued 
to  show  a  willingness  to  fight  the  spe- 
cial interests  who  prefer  to  exploit 
natural  resources  of  raw  materials 
rather  than  work  to  encourage  the  re- 
cycling of  these  goods. 

It  was  not  so  long  ago  that  this 
Nation  recognized  an  energy  crisis  as  a 
national  issue  of  top  priority.  In  1978. 
following  the  GAO  study  that  found  a 
20  to  26  million  barrel  oil  savings  from 
enactment  of  beverage  container  legis- 
lation, top  advisers  within  the  Carter 
administration  split  3-3  on  whether  to 
include  such  a  system  in  the  national 
energy  policy.  The  bottom  fell  out  of 
the  price  of  oil  and  suddenly  it  became 
not  so  important  to  save  energy.  My 
friends,  we  still  are  faced  with  an 
energy  crisis. 

All  this  bill  does  is  to  attach  a  5-cent 
deposit  fee  on  beverage  containers. 
The  nickel  serves  as  a  tracking  device. 
Beverage  containers  leave  the  distribu- 
tors' warehouses  with  a  stamp.  Upon 
purchase,  retailers  pay  a  nickel  to  the 
distributor,  customers  pay  a  nickel  to 
the  retailer.  When  the  container  is  re- 
turned, the  consumer  gets  his  or  her 
nickel  back,  and  then  the  retailer  gets 
his  nickel  back  from  the  distributor. 
The  container,  instead  of  becoming 
part  of  the  solid  waste  stream  and 
eventually  ending  up  in  a  landfill  or 
incinerator,  ends  up  back  with  the  dis- 
tributor, to  be  used  again  or  recycled. 
Ten  States  now  have  beverage  con- 
tainer deposits  laws.  Vermont's  law 
dates  back  to  1972.  When  we  were  de- 
bating the  law,  we  heard  all  sorts  of 
terrible  things  that  would  come  to  be 
if  we  attached  a  nickel  deposit  on  con- 
tainers. 

There  were  concerns  raised  that  Ver- 
mont retailers  would  lose  sales  to 
neighboring  New  Hampshire  and  Mas- 


sachusetts. The  "mom  and  pop"  store 
owners  expressed  doubts  about  their 
ability  to  sort  and  store  retumables. 
And  claims  were  made  that  consumers 
would  be  harmed  by  higher  prices. 

None  of  these  dire  predictions  have 
come  true.  Beer  and  soda  sales  in  Ver- 
mont remain  strong.  Complaints  from 
storeowners  are  a  thing  of  the  past.  In 
fact,  the  3-cent-per-container  handling 
fee  has  provided  an  incentive  for  en- 
trepreneurs to  open  bottle  redemption 
centers,  relieving  a  great  deal  of  the 
small  store  owners'  burden. 

The  10  States  that  have  adopted 
bottle  bills  have  never  looked  back, 
with  approval  rates  as  high  as  97  per- 
cent in  my  home  State.  The  sky  did 
not  fall  on  the  small  store  owners.  Bi(it 
roadside  litter  dropped  dramatically, 
solid  waste  tonnage  fell,  and  citizenss^ 
gained  a  stronger  environmental  ethic,  i 
The  time  has  arrived  for  a  national ' 
bottle  bill.  The  only  growing  glitch 
with  the  system  is  that  different 
States  use  different  administrative 
methods  to  accomplish  the  same  end. 
Bottlers  are  having  to  use  different  la- 
beling systems  and  sometimes  find 
that  renegade  containers  have  entered 
the  system. 

A  national  system  would  encourage  a 
strong  supply  of  uniform  containers 
f\oT  reuse.  Containers  destined  to  be  re- 
cycled would  serve  to  stimulate  the  re- 
cycling market.  Those  traveling  across 
State  lines  would  be  assured  of  a 
market  for  their  empty  containers. 

This  bill  requires  minimal  Govern- 
ment expense.  On  the  contrary,  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation  would  lessen 
the  burden  on  municipal  waste  collec- 
tion efforts  and  help  to  extend  the  life 
of  municipal  landfills.  These  are  reve- 
nue gains  for  communities. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  Senator 
Hatfield  for  the  work  he  has  done  on 
this  initiative.  I  encourage  other  Mem- 
bers to  support  this  bill  and  to  help  to 
see  to  its  passage.  A  vote  for  the  bottle 
bill  is  a  vote  for  clean  streets,  energy 
conservation,  and  a  better  environ- 
ment. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  to  Senator  Hatfield 
from  the  American  Hiking  Society  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

American  Hiking  Society, 
Washingtxtn,  DC,  May  9,  19S9. 
Hon.  Mark  O.  Hatfield, 
V.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Hatfield:  The  American 
Hiking  Society  is  pleased  to  hear  that  you 
are  introducing  legislation  to  encourage  re- 
cycling of  beverage  containers.  Similar  re- 
gional legislation  has  been  very  successful  In 
decreasing  litter  and  solid  waste  problems  In 
many  areas  of  the  country.  We  strongly  sup- 
port your  decision  to  Introduce  the  National 
Beverage  Container  Reuse  and  Recycling 
bUl. 

The  American  Hiking  Society  is  a  national 
organization  dedicated  to  promoting  trail 
development  and  preservation.  Through  our 


advocacy  work  with  local  trail  groups  all 
over  the  country  we  are  very  much  aware  of 
the  litter  problems.  esp>ecially  beverage  con- 
tainers, along  trails  and  transportation  cor- 
ridors. We  have  supported  efforts  to  encour- 
age recycling  in  the  past  and  we  offer  our 
suptxtrt  and  the  support  of  our  member 
groups  In  helping  to  pass  this  legislation. 

Thank  you  again  for  providing  the  leader- 
ship in  the  Senate  to  introduce  this  impor- 
tant legislation.  If  the  American  Hiking  So- 
ciety can  be  of  any  assistance,  please  feel 
free  to  contact  us. 
Sincerely, 

Thomas  R.  Harvey. 
Executive  Assistant 
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By  Mr.  HARKIN  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  Duren- 
BERGER.  Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Jef- 
fords. Mr.  Cranston.  Mr. 
McCain.  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr. 
Chafee.  Mr.  Leahy.  Mr.  Ste- 
vens. Mr.  Inouye.  Mr.  Cohen. 
Mr.  Gore.  Mr.  Packwood,  Mr. 
Riegle.  Mr.  Graham,  Mr.  Pell, 
Mr.  DoDD,  Mr.  Adams,  Ms.  Mi- 
KULSKi,  Mr.  Metzenbaum, 
Matsunaga,  Mr.  Wirth, 
BiNGAMAN,  Mr.  Conrad, 
BuRDicK,  Mr.  Levin,  Mr. 

BERMAN,     Mr.      MOYNIHAN, 

Kerry,     Mr.     Sarbanes. 

Boschwitz,  and  Mr.  Heinz): 
S.  933.  A  bill  to  establish  a  clear  and 
comprehensive  prohibition  of  discrimi- 
nation on  the  basis  of  disability;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

AMERICANS  WITH  DISABILITIES  ACT 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce,  along  with  32  of 
my  colleagues,  the  Americans  With 
Disabilities  Act  of  1989— the  ADA. 

The  ADA  is,  without  exaggeration, 
the  most  critical  legislation  affecting 
persons  with  disabilities  ever  consid- 
ered by  the  Congress.  As.  Justin  Dart, 
the  former  Commissioner  of  the  Reha- 
bilitation Services  Administration 
under  the  Reagan  administration  has 
stated: 

[The  ADA]  is  a  landmark  statement  of 
human  rights,  which  will,  at  long  last,  keep 
the  promise  of  "liberty  and  Justice  for  all" 
to  the  nation's  last  large  oppressed  minori- 
ty. '  *  *  All  of  us  who  are  associated  with 
the  Americans  with  Disabilities  Act  have  a 
profotind  responsibility  to  millions  in  future 
generations.  I  pray  every  day  that  I,  and 
that  each  one  of  us,  can  reach  Into  the 
depths  of  our  souls,  and  somehow  find  the 
courage  to  act  with^uch  responsibility  for 
the  sacred  values  of  democracy  and  of 
human  life  that  our  grandchildren,  and 
their  children  after  them,  will  be  proud  to 
speak  our  names. 

Last  year,  the  Americans  With  Dis- 
abUities  Act  of  1988  (S.  2345)  had  27 
sponsors.  17  Democrats  and  10  Repub- 
licans. It  is  most  gratifying  that  the 
ADA  of  1989  is  also  starting  down  the 
road  to  enactment  in  a  truly  biparti- 
san manner. 

Original  cosponsors  include:  Mr. 
Kennedy  of  Massachusetts,  Mr. 
DtXRENBERGER  of  Miiuiesota.  Mr.  Simon 
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of  Illinois.  Mr.  Jdtords  of  Vermont, 
Mr.  Cramston  of  California,  Mr. 
McCain  of  Arizona,  Mr.  Mitchell  of 
Maine,  Mr.  Chatee  of  Rhode  Island, 
Mr.  Leahy  of  Vermont,  Mr.  Stevens  of 
Alaska,  Mr.  Inouye  of  Hawaii,  Mr. 
Cohen  of  Maine,  Mr.  Gore  of  Tennes- 
see, Mr.  Packwood  of  Oregon,  Mr. 
RiEGLE  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Graham  of 
Florida,  Mr.  Pell  of  Rhode  Island,  Mr. 
DoDD  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Adams  of 
Washington,  Ms.  Mikulski  of  Mary- 
land, Mr.  Metzenbaum  of  Ohio,  Mr. 
Matsunaga  of  Hawaii,  Mr.  Wirth  of 
Colorado,  Mr.  Bingaman  of  New 
Mexico,  Mr.  Conrad  of  North  Dakota, 
Mr.  BuRDicK  of  North  Dakota,  Mr. 
Levin  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Lieberman  of 
Connecticut,  Mr.  Moynihan  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Kerry  of  Massachusetts, 
and  Mr.  Sarbanes  of  Maryland. 

The  ADA  has  been  endorsed  by 
more  than  85  national  organizations 
representing  people  with  a  wide  varie- 
ty of  disabilities,  religious  organiza- 
tions, and  by  the  Leadership  Confer- 
ence on  Civil  Rights,  an  umbrella  or- 
ganization representing  185  organiza- 
tions active  in  the  area  of  civil  rights. 

The  ADA  extends  civil  rights  protec- 
tions for  people  with  disabilities  to 
cover  employment  in  the  private 
sector,  public  accommodations,  serv- 
ices provided  by  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, transportation,  and  tele- 
communications. 

The  ADA  sends  a  clear  and  un- 
equivocal message  to  people  with  dis- 
abilities that  they  are  entitled  to  be 
treated  with  dignity  and  respect  and 
to  be  judged  as  individuals  on  the 
basis  of  their  abilities  and  not  on  the 
basis  of  presumptions,  generalizations, 
misperceptions,  ignorance,  irrational 
fears,  patronizing  attitudes,  or  perni- 
cious mythologies. 

The  ADA  also  sends  a  clear  message 
to  employers,  places  of  public  accom- 
modations. State  and  local  govern- 
ments, public  transit  authorities,  tele- 
phone companies,  and  others  that  the 
full  force  of  the  Federal  law  will  come 
down  on  anyone  who  continues  to  sub- 
ject persons  with  disabilities  to  dis- 
crimination by  segregating  them,  by 
excluding  them,  or  by  denying  them 
equally  effective  and  meaningful  op- 
portunity to  benefit  from  all  aspects 
of  life  in  America.  No  longer  will  our 
Nation  tolerate  the  continued  building 
of  architectural,  transportation,  and 
communication  barriers  that  prevent 
or  restrict  individuals  with  disabilities 
from  living  independent  and  produc- 
tive lives  in  the  mainstream  of  Ameri- 
can society. 

The  ADA.  plain  and  simple,  is  a 
broad  and  remedial  bill  of  rights  for 
individuals  with  disabiliUes.  It  is  their 
emancipation  proclamation. 

Why  is  this  bill  needed? 

The  National  Council  on  Disability, 
an  independent  Federal  agency  whose 
current  membership  consists  of  15  per- 
sons appointed  by  President  Reagan, 


has  documented  in  two  recent  publica- 
tions, "Toward  Independence"  and 
"On  the  Threshold  of  Independence" 
the  distressing  reality  that  discrimina- 
tion against  persons  with  disabilities 
in  employment,  public  accommoda- 
tions, housing,  transportation,  commu- 
nications, and  public  services  is  still 
substantial  and  pervasive  in  our 
Nation. 
The  National  Council  explained: 
A  major  obstacle  to  achieving  the  societal 
goals  of  equal  opportunity  and  full  partici- 
pation of  individuals  with  disabilities  is  the 
problem  of  discrimination.  Discrimination 
consists  of  the  unnecessary  and  unfair  dep- 
rivation of  opportunity  because  of  some 
characteristic  of  a  person.  It  is  the  antithe- 
sis of  equal  opportunity.  The  severity  and 
pervasiveness  of  discrimination  against 
people  with  disabilities  is  well-documented. 

One  of  the  National  Council's  chief 
recommendations  was  the  enactment 
of  an  omnibus  civil  rights  statute  ex- 
tending protections  under  our  Nation's 
civil  rights  laws  to  prohibit  discrimina- 
tion in  areas  such  as  employment  in 
the  private  sector,  public  accommoda- 
tions, public  services,  transportation, 
and  communications.  S.  2345,  the 
Americans  with  Disabilities  Act  of 
1988,  was  the  product  of  their  work. 

The  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights,  another  independent  agency 
established  by  Congress,  recently  con- 
cluded in  a  publication  entitled  "Ac- 
commodating the  Spectrum  of  Individ- 
ual Abilities"  (1983)  that: 

Despite  some  improvements  .  .  .  [discrimi- 
nation] persists  in  such  critical  areas  as  edu- 
cation, employment,  institutionalization, 
medical  treatment,  involuntary  sterilization, 
architectural  barriers,  and  transportation." 
The  Commission  further  observed  that: 
"Discriminatory  treatment  of  handicapped 
persons  can  occur  in  almost  every  aspect  of 
their  lives. 

In  1986,  Louis  Harris  and  Associates 
conducted  a  nationwide  poll  of  Ameri- 
cans with  disabilities  "The  ICD  Survey 
of  Disabled  Americans:  Bringing  Dis- 
abled Americans  Into  the  Main- 
stream." Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to 
share  with  you  some  of  Mr.  Harris' 
major  findings. 

Disabled  Americans  are  much  poorer 
than  are  nondisabled  Americans,  with 
a  particularly  disturbing  rate  of  pover- 
ty among  elderly  persons  with  disabil- 
ities. 

Being  disabled  means  having  less 
social  life  than  nondisabled  people, 
and,  for  a  majority  of  disabled  per- 
sons, not  being  able  to  get  aroimd  and 
socialize. 

Disabled  Americans  participate 
much  less  often  in  a  host  of  social  ac- 
tivities that  other  Americans  regularly 
enjoy,  including  going  to  movies, 
plays,  sports  events,  and  restaurants. 

Having  a  disability  also  has  a  nega- 
tive impact  on  vital  daily  activities, 
like  shopping  for  food.  A  much  higher 
proportion  of  disabled  persons  than 
nondisabled  persons  never  shop  in  a 
grocery  store. 


Disabled  Americans  are  also  less  in- 
volved in  community  life  than  are  non- 
disabled  Americans. 

A  57-percent  majority  of  disabled 
Americans  feel  that  their  disability 
has  prevented  them  from  reaching 
their  full  abilities  as  a  person. 

Not  working  is  perhaps  the  truest 
definition  of  what  it  means  to  be  dis- 
abled: two-thirds  of  all  disabled  Ameri- 
cans between  the  age  of  16  and  64  are 
not  working  at  all;  but,  a  large  majori- 
ty of  those  not  working  say  that  they 
want  to  work.  Sixty-six  percent  of 
working-age  disabled  persons,  who  are 
not  working,  say  that  they  would  like 
to  have  a  job.  What  this  means  is  that 
about  8.2  million  people  with  disabil- 
ities want  to  work  but  can't  find  a  job. 

The  majority  of  those  not  working, 
and  out  of  the  labor  force,  must 
depend  on  insurance  payments  or  gov- 
ernment benefits  for  support. 

Eighty-two  percent  of  people  with 
disabilities  would  give  up  their  govern- 
ment benefits  in  favor  of  a  full-time 
job. 

Individuals  with  disabilities  who  say 
that  their  disability  constrains  their 
activities  and  social  life  identify  sever- 
al important  barriers  which  contribute 
to  their  problems,  including  lack  of 
access  to  public  transportation  and 
lack  of  access  to  public  buildings  and 
bathrooms. 

In  1987  Louis  Harris  and  Associates 
conducted  a  foUowup  survey  "ICD  II 
Employing  Disabled  Americans." 
Among  the  most  important  findings  of 
this  survey  were  the  following: 

By  almost  any  definition,  Americans 
with  disabilities  are  uniquely  under- 
privileged and  disadvantaged.  They 
are  much  poorer,  much  less  well  edu- 
cated and,  have  much  less  social  life, 
have  fewer  amenities  and  have  a  lower 
level  of  life  satisfaction  than  other 
Americans. 

Large  majorities  of  top  managers,  72 
percent— equal  opportunity  officers,  76 
percent— and  department  heads/line 
managers,  80  percent— feel  that  dis- 
abled people  often  encounter  job  dis- 
crimination from  employers  and  that 
discrimination  by  employers  remains 
an  inexcusable  barrier  to  increased 
employment  of  disabled  people. 

In  1987,  President  Reagan  estab- 
lished a  commission  to  study  and  make 
recommendations  on  the  AIDS  epi- 
demic. One  year  later,  the  Commission 
issued  its  final  report,  with  recommen- 
dations "Report  of  the  Presidential 
Commission  on  the  Human  Immuno- 
deficiency Virus  Epidemic." 

One  of  the  major  findings  of  the 
Commission  is  that  discrimination 
against  individuals  with  HIV  seroposi- 
tivlty  and  all  stages  of  HIV  infection, 
including  AIDS,  Is  widespread  and  has 
serious  repercussions  for  both  the  in- 
dividual who  experiences  it  and  for 
this  Nation's  efforts  to  control  the  epi- 
demic. As  the  report  concludes: 
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as  long  as  discrimination  occurs,  and  no 
strong  national  policy  with  rapid  and  effec- 
tive remedies  against  discrimination  Is  es- 
Ubllshed.  Individuals  who  are  infected  with 
HIV  will  be  reluctant  to  come  forward  for 
testing,  counseling,  and  care.  This  fear  of 
potential  discrimination  *  •  •  will  under- 
mine our  efforts  to  contain  the  HIV  epidem- 
ic, and  will  leave  HIV-infected  individuals 
Isolated  and  alone. 

One  of  the  major  recommendations 
of  the  report  is  the  enactment  of: 
comprehensive  Federal  anti-discrlminatlon 
legislation,  which  prohibits  discrimination 
against  persons  with  disabilities  in  the 
public  and  private  sectors,  including  em- 
ployment, housing,  public  acconunodations, 
and  participation  in  government  programs, 
should  be  enacted.  All  persons  with  sympto- 
matic or  asymptomatic  HIV  infection 
should  be  clearly  Included  as  persons  with 
disabilities  who  are  covered  by  the  antidis- 
crimination protections  of  this  legislation. 

In  sum.  the  unfortunate  truth  is 
that  individuals  with  disabilities  are  a 
discrete  and  insular  minority  who 
have  been  faced  with  restrictions  and 
limitations,  subjected  to  a  history  of 
purposeful  unequal  treatment,  and  rel- 
egated to  a  position  of  political  power- 
lessness  in  our  society,  based  on  char- 
acteristics that  are  beyond  the  control 
of  such  individuals  and  resulting  from 
stereotypic  assumptions  not  truly  in- 
dicative of  the  ability  of  such  individ- 
uals to  participate  in  and  contribute  to 
society. 

The  other  unfortunate  truth  is  that 
Federal  law  does  not  reach  many  of 
these  discriminatory  acts.  In  1964.  the 
Congress,  in  passing  the  historic  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964,  extended  protec- 
tions to  minorities  to  prohibit  discrimi- 
nation by  recipients  of  Federal  aid.  to 
minorities  and  women  to  prohibit  dis- 
crimination by  employers,  and  to  mi- 
norities to  prohibit  discrimination  by 
places  of  public  accommodations. 

And  yet,  25  years  after  the  passage 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  Feder- 
sd  law  still  does  not  provide  protec- 
tions for  persons  with  disabilities  who 
are  denied  a  job  in  the  private  sector; 
denied  the  right  to  go  to  a  restaurant, 
hotel,  theater,  shopping  center,  doc- 
tor's office  or  other  place  of  public  ac- 
commodation; and  denied  access  to 
voting  places  for  State  and  local  elec- 
tions and  other  rights  and  opportimi- 
ties  made  available  by  State  and  local 
governments.  Further,  deaf  and  hard 
of  hearing  people  and  people  with 
commimication  disorders  are  still 
being  denied  effective  opportunity  to 
use  telephones. 

Currently,  Federal  law  only  protects 
individuals  with  disabilities  from  dis- 
crimination by  Federal  agencies  in  em- 
ployment—section 501  and  section  504 
of  the  RehabUitation  Act  of  1973— by 
recipients  of  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance in  employment  and  in  the  provi- 
sion of  programs  and  activities— sec- 
tion 504— and  by  Federal  agencies  in 
the  conduct  of  their  business— section 
504.  Section  503  requires  Federal  con- 


tractors to  take  affirmative  actions  to 
hire  people  with  disabilities. 

In  addition  to  the  lack  of  protection 
against  discrimination  in  the  areas  of 
employment  in  the  private  sector, 
public  accommodations,  all  services 
provided  by  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, and  telecommunications,  there 
is  also  a  need  to  clarify  the  applicabil- 
ity of  section  504  of  the  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1973  to  public  transportation 
because  the  Reagan  administration 
and  some  Federal  courts  have  totally 
misconstrued  the  meaning  of  section 
504. 

One  of  the  precepts  of  section  504  is 
that  segregation  of  people  with  dis- 
abilities will  not  be  tolerated  in  much 
the  same  way  that  title  VI  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  makes  segregation 
of  racial  and  ethnic  minorities  illegal. 
Section  504  is  intended  to  provide 
people  with  disabilities  the  same  right 
to  ride  the  same  buses  that  nondis- 
abled  people  ride. 

In  other  words,  mainstreaming  of 
people  with  disabilities  is  one  of  the 
essential  principles  of  section  504. 
Thus,  the  majority  opinion  of  the 
three  judge  panel  of  the  Third  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  in  Adapt  versus 
Burnley  was  correct  when  it  said  that 
section  504  was  designed  to  emanci- 
pate people  with  disabilities  and  that 
mainstreaming  is  required;  thereby, 
rejecting  a  contrary  conclusion  by  the 
district  court  judge.  The  majority  cor- 
rectly concluded  that  public  transit 
authorities  are  compelled  under  sec- 
tion 504  to  make  reasonable  acconuno- 
dations to  their  program;  that  is.  pur- 
chase new  wheelchair-accessible  buses 
to  fulfill  the  statute's  goal  of  integra- 
tion. 

Thus,  there  is  a  need  to  clarify  sec- 
tion 504  in  the  public  transportation 
context  to  ensure  once  and  for  all  that 
no  Federal  agency  or  judge  will  ever 
again  misconstrue  the  congressional 
mandate  to  integrate  people  with  dis- 
abilities into  the  mainstream. 

Thus,  the  purposes  of  the  ADA  in- 
clude providing  clear,  strong,  consist- 
ent, enforceable  standards  addressing 
all  forms  of  discrimination  against  in- 
dividuals on  the  basis  of  disability  and 
ensuring  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment plays  a  central  role  in  enforcing 
these  standards  on  behalf  of  individ- 
uals with  disabilities.  This  means  that 
discrimination  on  the  basis  of  disabil- 
ity in  any  form  will  not  be  tolerated 
and  people  with  disabilities  will  be 
able  to  hold  their  Federal  Government 
accountable  for  ensuring  the  enforce- 
ment of  their  rights. 

The  ADA  is  designed  to  prohibit  dis- 
crimination against  individuals  on  the 
basis  of  disability.  This  means  that 
covered  entitles  cannot  discriminate 
against  a  person  with  a  physical  or 
mental  impairment  that  substantially 
limits  a  major  life  activity,  a  person 
with  a  record  of  such  an  Impairment, 
or  a  person  being  regarded  as  having 


such  an  impairment.  See  the  final  reg- 
ulations implementing  the  Fair  Hous- 
ing Amendments  Act  of  1988  (54  Fed. 
Reg.  3232  et  seq.,  January  23.  1989)  for 
a  definition  of  the  terms  "physical  or 
mental  impairment"  and  "major  life 
activities."  "has  a  record  of  such  im- 
pairment," and  "is  regarded  as  having 
an  impairment."  See  also  appendix  A 
to  the  regulations  originally  published 
by  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  on  May  4,  1977  (42 
Fed.  Reg.  22676)  for  a  more  detailed 
explanation  of  these  terms. 

Discrimination  made  illegal  under 
the  ADA  includes  harms— such  as  seg- 
regation, exclusion,  or  denial  of  bene- 
fits, services,  or  other  opportunities 
that  are  as  effective  and  meaningful  as 
those  provided  to  others— resulting 
from  actions  or  inactions  that  dis- 
criminate by  effect  as  well  as  by  Intent 
or  design. 

Discrimination  includes  harms  af- 
fecting individuals  with  disabilities  or 
persons  associated  with  such  individ- 
uals that  are  based  on  false  presump- 
tions, generalizations,  misperceptions, 
patronizing  attitudes.  Ignorance,  irra- 
tional fears,  and  pernicious  mytholo- 
gies. Discrimination  under  the  ADA 
includes  the  effect  a  person's  handicap 
may  have  on  others. 

Discrimination  luider  the  ADA  also 
includes  harms  resulting  from  the  con- 
struction of  transportation,  architec- 
tursd,  and  communication  barriers  and 
the  adoption  or  application  of  stand- 
ards and  criteria  and  practices  and 
procedures.  Thus,  actions  based  on 
thoughtlessness  or  indifference— of 
benign  neglect— will  not  be  tolerated. 

Mr.  President,  some  of  my  colleagues 
have  been  asking  me  "What  will  this 
biU  cost?"  They  are  hearing  from  busi- 
nesses and  other  covered  entities  that 
the  costs  of  providing  reasonable  ac- 
commodations and  designing  and  con- 
structing accessible  facilities  are  sub- 
stantial. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  address  these 
concerns  one  at  a  time.  First,  costs  do 
not  provide  the  basis  for  an  exemption 
from  the  basic  principles  in  a  civil 
rights  statute,  like  the  ADA.  The  man- 
date to  end  discrimination  must  be 
clear  and  unequivocal. 

Second,  the  question  of  costs  associ- 
ated with  ensuring  civil  rights  for 
people  with  disabilities  has  been  exag- 
gerated. For  example,  in  the  employ- 
ment context  a  survey  of  employers 
obligated  to  provide  "reasonable  ac- 
commodations" found  that  compliance 
was  "no  big  deal."  "A  Study  of  Accom- 
modations Provided  to  Handicapped 
E^mployees  by  Federal  Contractors" 
(Berkeley  Plarming  Associates,  June 
1982).  In  1987,  Honeywell,  in  its  own 
report  on  employees  with  disabilities 
Indicated  that:  "the  majority  of  ac- 
commodations provided  to  employees 
with  dlsabUltles  cost  less  than  $50." 
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The  President's  Committee  on  Em- 
ployment of  People  With  Disabilities 
operates  JAN,  the  [Jobs  Accommoda- 
tion Network].  JAN  helps  employers 
design  accommodations  for  their  em- 
ployees with  disabilities.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, let  me  share  with  you  typical  ex- 
amples of  low-cost  accommodations 
that  enable  employees  with  disabilities 
to  perform  their  jobs. 

An  individual  working  in  the  food 
service  industry,  who  only  had  the  use 
of  one  hand,  was  able  to  perform  all  of 
the  tasks  expected  of  her  except  open 
cans.  The  company  purchased  a  spe- 
cially designed  can  opener  for  people 
who  only  have  the  use  of  one  hand. 
The  cost  of  the  accommodation  was 
$35. 

A  receptionist  who  was  legally  blind 
was  provided  a  light  probe  which  al- 
lowed her  to  determine  which  lines  on 
a  telephone  were  ringing,  on  hold,  or 
in  use.  The  cost  of  the  accommodation 
was  $45. 

A  salesperson  with  cerebral  palsy 
was  provided  a  headset  for  a  phone 
that  allowed  him  to  write  while  talk- 
ing. The  cost  of  the  accomodation  was 
$49.95. 

A  groundkeeper  who  had  recovered 
from  a  stroke  had  limited  use  of  one 
arm,  yet  to  maintain  his  position, 
needed  to  be  able  to  rake  grass.  The 
use  of  a  detachable  extension  arm  on 
the  rake  allowed  him  to  grasp  the 
handle  on  the  extension  with  the 
hand  with  limited  use  and  control  the 
rake  with  his  other  hand.  The  cost  of 
the  accommodation  was  $19.80. 

A  medical  technician  who  was  deaf 
needed  a  timer  that  had  an  indicator 
light  in  order  to  perform  the  lab  tests 
required  by  her  job.  The  cost  of  the 
accommodation  was  $26.95. 

A  potato  inspector  was  required  to 
core  out  bad  spots  in  potatoes  with  a 
potato  corer.  Carpal  tunnel  syndrome 
drastically  reduced  the  inspector's 
ability  to  perform  this  task.  An  adapt- 
ed potato  corer  mounted  on  a  table  al- 
lowed the  inspector  to  remain  in  his 
position.  The  cost  of  the  accommoda- 
tion was  $33. 

A  housekeeper  in  a  motel  who  had 
bending  restrictions  needed  to  inspect 
under  the  beds  when  she  cleaned 
rooms.  A  mirror  on  an  extending  wand 
and  a  reacher  allowed  her  to  both  in- 
spect and  reach  any  items  under  the 
bieds.  The  cost  of  the  accommodation 
was  $11. 

With  respect  to  proving  access  to 
buildings,  when  new  buildings  are  de- 
signed with  accessibility  in  mind,  the 
costs  are  often  less  than  one  fourth  of 
1  percent.  One  survey  of  the  costs  of 
making  new  buildings  accessible  found 
that  facilities  spent  on  an  annual 
basis— for  cleaning  and  polishing  the 
floors— 13  times  more  than  the 
amount  expended  for  making  the 
buildings  accessible. 

That  is  not  to  say  there  won't  be 
costs  or  that  it  is  ini4>proprlate  to  rec- 


ognize costs  in  devising  particular 
standards  for  inclusion  in  the  bill.  For 
example,  cost  was  a  factor  in  the  deci- 
sion that  the  bill  should  not  mandate 
the  retrofitting  of  existing  buses;  only 
new  buses  must  be  accessible.  With  re- 
spect to  employment,  an  employer  is 
not  responsible  for  providing  a  reason- 
able accommodation  if  it  can  demon- 
strate undue  hardship  on  the  business. 
With  respect  to  existing  facilities,  the 
bill  does  not  require  that  existing  fa- 
cilities used  by  places  of  public  accom- 
modations be  made  fully  accessible.  A 
covered  entity  need  only  make  struc- 
tural changes  that  are  readily  achieva- 
ble; a  concept  which  does  not  require 
substantial  expenditures.  For  example, 
and  office  building  might  be  required 
to  construct  an  $80  ramp  but  would 
not  be  required  to  add  an  elevator. 

Third,  a  focus  or  emphasis  on  the 
costs  of  compliance  by  covered  entities 
totally  misses  the  bigger  picture.  The 
economic  benefits  to  society  in  terms 
of  reductions  in  the  deficit  from  get- 
ting people  off  welfare,  out  of  institu- 
tions, and  on  to  the  tax  rolls  cannot  be 
ignored.  This  bill  must  be  part  of  our 
overall  strategy  to  get  our  Nation's 
economic  house  in  order. 

The  National  Council  in  Disability 
has  analyzed  the  Federal  spending  on 
people  with  disabilities.  In  its  reports 
to  Congress  referred  to  earlier  in  my 
remarks,  the  Council  found  that  the 
Nation's  Federal  expenditures  on  dis- 
ability benefits  and  programs  exceeds 
$60  billion  annually,  with  $57  billion 
spent  on  programs  premised  on  the  de- 
pendency of  the  people  who  receive 
benefits— the  remainder  is  expended 
for  education,  training,  and  rehabilita- 
tion. Eligibility  for  these  welfare  and 
benefit  programs  is  based  upon  inabil- 
ity to  engage  in  substantial  gainful  ac- 
tivity or  significant  low  income— for 
example,  SSI.  SSDI,  Medicaid,  and 
Medicare.  The  $57  billion  figure  does 
not  even  include  the  costs  by  State, 
local,  and  private  companies,  which 
may  be  equal  to  the  Federal  expendi- 
ture. 

I  believe  that  the  ADA  will  substan- 
tially reduce  the  costs  of  dependency 
of  individuals  with  disabilities.  As  I 
mentioned  previously  in  my  state- 
ment, Lou  Harris  recently  found  that 
"not  working"  perhaps  the  truest  defi- 
nition of  what  it  means  to  be  disabled 
in  America.  Ending  discrimination  will 
have  the  direct  and  immediate  effect 
of  reducing  the  Federal  Government's 
expenditure  of  $57  billion  per  year  on 
disability  benefits  and  programs  that 
are  premised  on  dependency  of  the  in- 
dividual with  a  disability.  It  will  also 
have  the  immediate  effect  of  increas- 
ing the  likelihood  that  many  of  12  mil- 
lion Americans  with  disabilities  of 
working  age  who  are  unemployed  but 
want  to  work  will  become  consumers 
and  taxpayers. 

E^rery  cost-benefits  analysis  of  the 
section  504  regulations  has  reached 


the  same  conclusion.  For  example,  the 
Department  ol  Labor  concluded  that 
its  rule  would  have  a  substantial  bene- 
ficial effect  in  the  form  of  reduced 
need  for  veterans  benefits,  rehabilita- 
tion, disability,  medical  and  food 
stamp  payments  (45  Fed.  Reg.  66,706, 
66,718(1980)). 

The  Department  of  Labor  also  ac- 
knowledged "intangible  benefits  such 
as  greater  independence  for  handi- 
capped individuals,  a  more  productive 
workforce  and  a  larger  pool  of  skilled 
taxpaying  workers."  (Id.)  F\irther- 
more,  the  Department  added,  "When 
individuals  move  from  being  recipients 
of  various  types  of  welfare  payments 
to  skilled  taxpaying  workers,  there  are 
obviously  many  benefits  not  only  for 
the  individuals  but  for  the  whole  soci- 
ety." (p.  66,721) 

This  is  the  time  to  take  steps  to  fa- 
cilitate the  flow  of  people  with  disabil- 
ities into  paid  employment.  As  Jay 
Rochlin,  the  Executive  Director  of  the 
President's  Committee  on  Employ- 
ment of  People  With  Disabilities  has 
said: 

The  demographics  have  given  us  an  un- 
precedented 20  year  window  of  opportunity. 
Employers  will  be  desperate  to  find  quali- 
fied employees.  Of  necessity,  they  will  have 
to  look  beyond  their  traditional  sources  of 
personnel  and  work  to  attract  minorities, 
women,  and  others  for  a  "new"  workforce. 
Our  challenge  is  to  insure  that  the  largest 
minority,  people  with  disabilities,  is  includ- 
ed. 

So,  Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  my 
brother  who  is  deaf,  my  nephew  who 
is  quadriplegic,  and  the  43  million 
Americans  with  disabilities,  today  we 
introduce  this  historic  legislation— the 
Americans  With  Disabilities  Act.  Let's 
celebrate  the  25th  anniversary  of  the 
enactment  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  by  passing  the  ADA  this  year  and 
finally  recognize  the  civil  rights  of 
Americans  with  disabilities. 

Set  out  below  is  a  brief  summary  of 
the  bUl. 

Section  1  is  the  short  title.  Section  2 
sets  out  congressional  findings  and  the 
purposes  of  the  bill.  Section  3  defines 
several  key  terms  such  as:  "disability," 
"auxiliary  aids  and  services,"  and  "rea- 
sonable accommodations."  These  defi- 
nitions are  comparable  to  the  defini- 
tions used  for  purposes  of  section  503 
of  the  RehabUitation  Act  of  1973- 
which  requires  government  contrac- 
tors to  take  affirmative  action  to  hire 
individuals  with  disabilities  and  sec- 
tion 504  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1973— which  prohibits  discrimination 
against  persons  with  disabilities  by  re- 
cipients of  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance. 

Title  I  sets  out  the  general  forms  of 
discrimination  prohibited  by  the  act. 
These  general  prohibitions  are  compa- 
rable to  the  prohibitions  included  in 
section  504. 

Title  II  specifies  that  an  employer, 
employment   agency,   labor   organiza- 
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tion,  or  joint  labor-management  com- 
mittee may  not  discriminate  against 
any  qualified  individual  with  a  disabil- 
ity in  regard  to  any  term,  condition,  or 
privilege  of  employment.  The  ADA  in- 
corporates by  reference  the  enforce- 
ment provisions  under  title  VII  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  The  ADA  also 
incorporates  by  reference  section  1981 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1981  for  acts 
of  intentional  discrimination. 

Title  III  specifies  that  no  qualified 
individual  with  a  disability  may  be  dis- 
criminated against  by  a  State  or 
agency  or  political  subdivision  of  a 
State  or  board,  commission,  or  other 
instrumentality  of  &  State  and  politi- 
cal subdivision.  Title  III  also  includes 
specific  actions  applicable  to  public 
transportation  provided  by  public 
transit  authorities  considered  discrimi- 
natory. Finally,  title  III  incorporates 
by  reference  the  enforcement  provi- 
sions in  section  505  of  the  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  of  1973. 

Title  IV  specifies  that  no  individual 
shall  be  discriminated  against  in  the 
full  and  equal  enjoyment  of  the  goods, 
services,  facilities,  privileges,  advan- 
tages, and  accommodations  of  any 
place  of  public  accommodation  operat- 
ed by  a  private  entity  on  the  basis  of 
disability.  Title  IV  also  includes  specif- 
ic prohibitions  on  discrimination  in 
public  transportation  services  provided 
by  private  entities.  Finally,  title  IV  in- 
corporates the  applicable  enforcement 
provisions  in  title  VIII  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1968. 

Title  V  requires  all  common  carriers 
to  provide  telecommunication  relay 
services  to  permit  individuals  who  use 
nonvoice  terminal  devices  such  as 
TDD's  to  communicate  by  telephone 
with  individuals  who  are  able  to  use 
voice  telephone  services.  Common  car- 
riers that  provide  intrastate  telephone 
services  to  their  customers  must  make 
available  provide  intrastate  relay  serv- 
ices. Similarly,  common  carriers  that 
provide  interstate  telephone  services 
to  their  customers  must  make  avail- 
able interstate  relay  services.  Common 
carriers  that  provide  both  intrastate 
and  interstate  telephone  services  to 
their  customers  must  make  available 
both  intrastate  and  interstate  relay 
services. 

All  relay  services  must  meet  mini- 
mum standards  and  guidelines  estab- 
lished by  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  and  must  provide  individ- 
uals who  use  nonvoice  terminal  devices 
because  of  disabilities  with  opportuni- 
ties for  communications  that  are  equal 
to  those  provided  to  users  of  voice 
telephone  services. 

Common  carriers  are  exempted  from 
the  above  requirements  in  those 
States  where  the  State  or  one  of  its 
agencies  designates  an  entity  or  enti- 
ties to  provide  relay  services  and  those 
services  are  in  fact  provided  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  standards  and 
guidelines  issued  by  the  Commission. 


Title  V  incorporates  by  reference  ap- 
plicable enforcement  provisions  in 
title  VIII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1968  and  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934. 

Title  VI  includes  miscellaneous  pro- 
visions, including:  a  construction 
clause  explaining  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  provisions  in  the  ADA  and 
the  provisions  in  other  Federal  and 
State  laws;  a  prohibition  against  retal- 
iation; a  clear  statement  that  States 
are  not  immune  from  actions  in  Feder- 
al court  for  a  violation  of  the  ADA;  a 
directive  to  the  Architectural  and 
Transportation  Barriers  Compliance 
Board  to  issue  guidelines;  and  author- 
ity to  award  attorney's  fees. 

Mr.  P»resident,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  and  let- 
ters in  support  of  the  legislation  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  933 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE;  TABLE  OF  CONTENTS. 

(a)  Short  Title.— This  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  "Americans  with  Disabilities  Act  of 
1989". 

(b)  Table  of  Contents.— The  table  of  con- 
tents is  as  follows: 

Sec.  1.  Short  title:  table  of  contents. 
Sec.  2.  Findings  and  purposes. 
Sec.  3.  Definitions. 

TITLE  I— GENERAL  PROHIBITION 
AGAINST  DISCRIMINATION 
Sec.  101.  Forms  of  discrimination  prohibit- 
ed. 
TITLE  II— EMPLOYMENT 
Sec.  201.  Definitions. 
Sec.  202.  Discrimination. 
Sec.  203.  Posting  notices. 
Sec.  204.  Regulations,  t 
Sec.  205.  Enforcement. 

TITLE  III-PUBUC  SERVICES 
Sec.  301.  Definition  of  qualified  individual 

with  a  disability. 
Sec.  302.  Discrimination. 
Sec.  303.  Actions  applicable  to  public  trans- 
portation considered  discrimi- 
natory. 
Sec.  304.  Regulations. 
Sec.  305.  Enforcement. 

TITLE  rV-PUBUC  ACCOMMODATIONS 
AND  SERVICES  OPERATED  BY  PRI- 
VATE ENTITIES 

Sec.  401.  Definitions. 

Sec.  402.  Prohibition  of  discrimination  by 

public  accommodations. 
Sec.  403.  Prohibition  of  discrimination  in 

public   transportation   services 

provided  by  private  entities. 
Sec.  404.  Regulations. 
Sec.  405.  Enforcement. 

TITLE  V— TELECOMMUNICATIONS 

RELAY  SERVICES 

Sec.  501.  Definitions. 

Sec.  502.  Telecommunications  relay  services. 

Sec.  503.  Regulations. 

Sec.  504.  Enforcement. 

TITLE  VI— MISCELLANEOUS 
PROVISIONS 

Sec.  601.  Construction. 


Sec.  602.  Prohibition  against  retaliation. 

Sec.  603.  State  immunity. 

Sec.  604.  Regulations  by  the  Architectural 

and    Transportation    Barriers 

Compliance  Board. 
Sec.  605.  Attorney's  fees. 
Sec.  606.  Effective  date. 

SEC.  2.  FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSES. 

(a)  Findings.— Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  some  43,000.000  Americans  have  one  or 
more  physical  or  mental  disabilities,  and 
this  number  is  increasing  as  the  population 
as  a  whole  is  growing  older; 

(2)  historically,  society  has  tended  to  iso- 
late and  segregate  individuals  with  disabil- 
ities, and,  despite  some  improvements,  such 
forms  of  discrimination  against  Individuals 
with  disabilities  continue  to  be  a  serious  and 
pervasive  social  problem: 

(3)  discrimination  against  individuals  with 
disabilities  persists  in  such  critical  areas  as 
employment,  housing,  public  accommoda- 
tions, education,  transportation,  communi- 
cation, recreation,  institutionalization, 
health  services,  voting,  and  access  to  public 
services: 

(4)  unlike  individuals  who  have  experi- 
enced discrimination  on  the  basis  of  race, 
sex,  national  origin,  religion,  or  age.  individ- 
uals who  have  experienced  discrimination 
on  the  basis  of  disability  have  often  had  no 
legal  recourse  to  redress  such  discrimina- 
tion; 

(5)  individuals  with  disabilities  continually 
encounter  various  forms  of  discrimination, 
including  outright  intentional  exclusion,  the 
discriminatory  effects  of  architectural, 
transportation,  and  communication  barriers, 
overprotective  rules  and  policies,  failure  to 
make  modifications  to  existing  facilities  and 
practices,  exclusionary  qualification  stand- 
ards and  criteria,  segregation,  and  relega- 
tion to  lesser  services,  programs,  activities, 
benefits,  jobs,  or  other  opportunities: 

(6)  census  data,  national  polls,  and  other 
studies  have  documented  that  people  with 
disabilities,  as  a  group,  occupy  an  inferior 
status  in  our  society,  and  are  severely  disad- 
vantaged socially,  vocationally,  economical- 
ly, and  educationally: 

(7)  individuals  with  disabilities  are  a  dis- 
crete and  insular  minority  who  have  been 
faced  with  restrictions  and  limitations,  sub- 
jected to  a  history  of  purposeful  unequal 
treatment,  and  relegated  to  a  position  of  po- 
litical powerlessness  in  our  society,  based  on 
characteristics  that  are  beyond  the  control 
of  such  individuals  and  resulting  from  ster- 
eotypic assumptions  not  truly  indicative  of 
the  individual  ability  of  such  individuals  to 
participate  in,  and  contribute  to,  society: 

(8)  the  Nation's  proper  goals  regarding  in- 
dividuals with  disabilities  are  to  assure 
equality  of  opportunity,  full  participation, 
independent  living,  and  economic  self-suffi- 
ciency for  such  individuals;  and 

(9)  the  continuing  existence  of  unfair  and 
unnecessary  discrimination  and  prejudice 
denies  people  with  disabilities  the  opfwrtu- 
nlty  to  compete  on  an  equal  basis  and  to 
pursue  those  opportunities  for  which  our 
free  society  is  justifiably  famous,  and  costs 
the  United  Stete  billions  of  dollars  in  unnec- 
essary expenses  resulting  from  dependency 
and  nonproductivlty. 

(b)  PiTRPOSE.- It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
Act— 

(1)  to  provide  a  clear  and  comprehensive 
National  mandate  for  the  elimination  of  dis- 
crimination against  individuals  with  disabil- 
ities: 
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(2)  to  provide  clear,  strong,  consistent,  en- 
forceable standards  addressing  discrimina- 
tion against  individuals  with  disabilities: 

(3)  to  ensure  that  the  Federal  government 
plays  a  central  role  In  enforcing  the  stand- 
ards established  in  this  Act  on  behalf  of  in- 
dividuals with  disabilities;  and 

(4)  to  Invoke  the  sweep  of  congressional 
authority,  including  its  power  to  enforce  the 
fourteenth  amendment  and  to  regulate  com- 
merce in  order  to  address  the  major  sireas  of 
discrimination  faced  day-to-day  by  people 
with  disabilities. 

SEC.  3.  DEFINITIONS. 

As  used  in  this  Act: 

(1)  AUXILIAKY     AIDS     AND     SERVICES.— The 

term  "auxiliary  aids  and  services"  shall  in- 
clude— 

(A)  qualified  interpreters  or  other  effec- 
tive methods  of  making  aurally  delivered 
materials  available  to  individuals  with  hear- 
ing impairments; 

(B)  qualified  readers,  taped  texts,  or  other 
effective  methods  of  making  visually  deliv- 
ered materials  available  to  individuals  with 
visual  impairments: 

(C)  acquisition  or  modification  of  equip- 
ment or  devices:  and 

(D)  other  similar  services  and  actions. 

(2)  Disability.— The  term  "disability" 
means,  with  respect  to  an  individual— 

(A)  a  physical  or  mental  impairment  that 
substantially  limits  one  or  more  of  the 
major  life  activities  of  such  individual: 

(B)  a  record  of  such  an  impairment:  or 

(C)  being  regarded  as  having  such  an  im- 
pairment. 

(3)  Reasonable  AccoBniODATioM.— The 
term  "reasonable  acconunodation"  shall  in- 
clude— 

(A)  making  existing  facilities  used  by  em- 
ployees readily  accessible  to  and  usable  by 
individuals  with  disabilities:  and 

(B)  Job  restructuring,  part-time  or  modi- 
fied work  schedules,  reassignment,  acquisi- 
tion or  modification  of  equipment  or  de- 
vices, appropriate  adjustment  or  modifica- 
tions of  examinations  and  training  materi- 
als, adoption  or  modification  of  procedures 
or  protocols,  the  provision  of  qualified  read- 
ers or  interpreters,  and  other  similar  accom- 
modations. 

(4)  State.— The  term  "State"  means  each 
of  the  several  States,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 
Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
the  Canal  Zone,  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands,  and  the  Commonwealth  of 
the  Northern  Mariana  Islands. 

TITLE  I— GENERAL  PROHIBITION  AGAINST 

DISCRIMINATION 
SEC  1(1.  roSMS  OF  DISCRIMINATION  PROHIBITED. 

(a)  In  Oeheral.- 

(I)  SiXVICES.  PROGRAlfS.  ACTIVITIES.  BENE- 
FITS, JOBS,  OR  OTHER  OPPORTUNITIES.— Sub- 
ject to  the  standards  and  procedures  estab- 
lished in  tiUes  II  through  V,  it  shall  be  dis- 
criminatory to  subject  an  individual  or  class 
of  individuals,  directly  or  through  contrac- 
tual, Ucenaing,  or  other  arrangements,  on 
the  basis  of  disability,  to  any  of  the  foUow- 
Inr 

(A)  Denying  the  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate in  or  benefit  from  a  service,  program, 
activity,  benefit.  Job,  or  other  opportunity. 

(B)  Affording  an  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate in  or  benefit  from  a  service,  program, 
activity,  benefit,  job,  or  other  opportunity 
that  ia  not  equal  to  that  afforded  others. 

(C)  Providing  a  service,  program,  activity, 
benefit.  Job,  or  other  opportunity  that  is 
leas  effective  than  that  provided  to  others. 

(D)  Provldliig  a  service,  program,  activity, 
benefit.  Job,  or  other  opportunity  that  is  dif- 


ferent or  separate,  unless  such  action  is  nec- 
essary to  provide  the  individual  or  class  of 
individuals  with  a  service,  program,  activity, 
benefit,  job,  or  other  opportunity  that  is  as 
effective  as  that  provided  to  others. 

(E)  Aiding  or  perpetuating  discrimination 
by  providing  significant  assistance  to  an 
agency,  organization,  or  individual  that  dis- 
criminates. 

(P)  Denying  the  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate as  a  memlier  of  boards  or  commissions. 

(G)  Otherwise  limiting  the  enjoyment  of 
any  right,  privilege,  advantage,  or  opportu- 
nity enjoyed  by  others. 

(2)  Equal  opportunity.— For  purposes  of 
this  Act,  aids,  benefits,  and  services  to  be 
equally  effective,  must  afford  an  individual 
with  a  disability  an  equal  opportunity  to 
obtain  the  same  result,  to  gain  the  same 
benefit,  or  to  reach  the  same  level  of 
achievement,  in  the  most  integrated  setting 
appropriate  to  the  individual's  needs. 

(3)  Opportunity  to  participate.— Not- 
withstanding the  existence  of  separate  or 
different  programs  or  activities  provided  in 
accordance  with  this  section,  an  individual 
with  a  disability  shall  not  be  denied  the  op- 
portunity to  participate  in  such  programs  or 
activities  that  are  not  separate  or  different. 

(4)  Administrative  methods.— An  individ- 
ual or  entity  shall  not,  directly  or  through 
contractual  or  other  arrangements,  utilize 
standards  or  criteria  or  methods  of  adminis- 
tration— 

(A)  that  have  the  effect  of  discrimination 
on  the  basis  of  disability: 

(B)  that  have  the  purpose  or  effect  of  de- 
feating or  substantially  impairing  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  objectives  of  the  serv- 
ices, programs,  activities,  benefits,  jobs,  or 
other  opportunities  provided  with  respect  to 
an  individual  with  a  disability;  or 

(C)  that  perpetuate  the  discrimination  of 
others  who  are  subject  to  common  adminis- 
trative control  or  are  agencies  of  the  same 
SUte. 

<5)  Relationships  or  associations.— It 
shall  be  discriminatory  to  exclude  or  other- 
wise deny  equal  services,  programs,  activi- 
ties, benefits,  jobs,  or  other  opportunities  to 
an  individual  or  entity  because  of  the  rela- 
tionship to,  or  association  of,  that  individual 
or  entity  with  another  individual  with  a  dis- 
abUity. 

(b)  Defenses.- 

(1)  In  general.— It  shall  be  a  defense  to  a 
charge  of  discrimination  under  this  Act  that 
an  alleged  application  of  qualification 
standards,  selection  criteria,  performance 
standards  or  eligibility  criteria  that  exclude 
or  deny  services,  programs,  activities,  bene- 
fits, jobs,  or  other  opportunities  to  an  indi- 
vidual with  a  disability  has  been  demon- 
strated by  the  covered  entity  to  be  both  nec- 
essary and  substantially  related  to  the  abili- 
ty of  an  individual  to  perform  or  partici- 
pate, or  take  advantage  of  the  essential 
components  of  such  particular  program,  ac- 
tivity, job,  or  other  opportunity  and  such 
performance,  participation,  or  taking  advan- 
tage of  such  essential  components  cainnot  be 
accomplished  by  applicable  reasonable  ac- 
commodations, modifications,  or  the  provi- 
sion of  auxiliary  aids  or  services. 

(2)  Qualification  standards.— The  term 
"qualification  standards"  may  include— 

(A)  requiring  that  the  current  use  of  alco- 
hol or  drugs  by  an  alcoholic  or  drug  abuser 
not  pose  a  direct  threat  to  property  or  the 
safety  of  others  in  the  workplace  or  pro- 
gram; and 

(B)  requiring  that  an  individual  with  a 
currently  contagious  disease  or  infection  not 
pose  a  direct  threat  to  the  health  or  safety 


of  other  individuals  in  the  workplace  or  pro- 
gram. 

TITLE  11— ElMPLOYMENT 

SEC.  2«l.  DEFINITIONS. 

As  used  in  this  title: 

( 1 )  Commission.— The  term  "Commission" 
means  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission  established  by  section  705  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  (42  U.S.C. 
2000e-4). 

(2)  Employee.— 

(A)  In  general.— The  term  "employee" 
means  an  individual  employed  by  an  em- 
ployer. 

(B)  Exception.— The  term  "employee" 
shall  not  include  any  individual  elected  to 
public  office  in  any  State  or  political  subdi- 
vision of  any  State  by  the  qualified  voters 
thereof,  or  any  individual  chosen  by  such 
officer  to  be  on  such  officer's  personal  staff, 
or  an  appointee  on  the  policy  making  level 
or  an  immediate  adviser  with  respect  to  the 
exercise  of  the  constitutional  or  legal 
powers  of  the  office. 

(C)  Limitation  on  exception.— The  excep- 
tion contained  in  subparagraph  (B)  shall 
not  include  employees  subject  to  the  civil 
service  laws  of  a  State  government,  govern- 
mental agency  or  (>olitical  subdivision. 

(3)  Employer.— 

(A)  In  general.— The  term  "employer" 
means  a  person  engaged  in  an  industry  af- 
fecting commerce  who  has  IS  or  more  em- 
ployees for  each  working  day  in  each  of  20 
or  more  calendar  weeks  in  the  current  or 
preceding  calendar  year,  and  any  agent  of 
such  a  person. 

(B)  Exceptions.— The  term  "employer" 
does  not  include— 

(i)  the  United  States,  a  corporation  wholly 
owned  by  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  or  an  Indian  tribe:  or 

(ii)  a  bona  fide  private  membership  club 
(other  than  a  labor  organization)  that  is 
exempt  from  taxation  under  section  SOKc) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986. 

(4)  Person,  etc.— The  terms  "person", 
"labor  organization",  "employment  agency", 
"commerce",  and  "industry  affecting  com- 
merce", shall  have  the  same  meaning  given 
such  terms  in  section  701  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  (42  U.S.C.  2000e). 

(5)  Qualified  individual  with  a  disabil- 
ity.—The  term  "qualified  individual  with  a 
disability"  means  an  individual  with  a  dis- 
ability who,  with  or  without  reasonable  ac- 
commodation, can  perform  the  essential 
functions  of  the  employment  position  that 
such  individual  holds  or  desires. 

SEC.  2«Z.  DISCRIMINA'nON. 

(a)  General  Rule.— No  employer,  employ- 
ment agency,  labor  organization,  or  joint 
labor-management  committee  shall  discrimi- 
nate against  any  qualified  individual  with  a 
disability  because  of  such  individual's  dis- 
ability in  regard  to  job  application  proce- 
dures, the  hiring  or  discharge  of  employees, 
employee  compensation,  advancement,  job 
training,  and  other  terms,  conditions,  and 
privileges  of  employment. 

(b)  Construction.— As  used  in  subsection 
(a),  the  term  "discrimination"  includes— 

(1)  the  failure  by  an  employer,  employ- 
ment agency,  labor  organization,  or  Joint 
labor-management  committee  to  make  rea- 
sonable accommodations  to  the  known 
physical  or  mental  limitations  of  a  qualified 
individual  with  a  disability  who  is  an  appli- 
cant or  employee  unless  such  entity  can 
demonstrate  that  the  accommodation  would 
impose  an  undue  hardship  on  the  operation 
of  its  business; 
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(2)  the  denial  of  employment  opportuni- 
ties by  a  covered  employer,  employment 
agency,  labor  organization,  or  joint  labor- 
management  committee  to  an  applicant  or 
employee  who  is  a  qualified  Individual  with 
a  disability  if  the  basis  for  such  denial  is  be- 
cause of  the  need  of  the  individual  for  rea- 
sonable accommodation:  and 

(3)  the  imposition  or  application  by  a  cov- 
ered employer,  employment  agency,  labor 
organization  or  joint  labor-management 
committee  of  qualification  standards,  tests, 
selection  criteria  or  eligibility  criteria  that 
identify  or  limit,  or  tend  to  identify  or  limit, 
a  qualified  individual  with  a  disability,  or 
any  class  of  qualified  individuals  with  dis- 
abilities, unless  such  standards,  tests  or  cri- 
teria can  be  shown  by  such  entity  to  be  nec- 
essary and  substantially  related  to  the  abili- 
ty of  an  individual  to  perform  the  essential 
functions  of  the  particular  employment  po- 
sition. 

SEC.  203.  POSTING  NOTICES. 

Every  employer,  employment  agency, 
labor  organization,  or  joint  labor-manage- 
ment committee  covered  under  this  title 
shall  post  notices  in  an  accessible  format  to 
applicants,  employees,  and  members  de- 
scribing the  applicable  provisions  of  this 
Act,  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  section  711 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  (42  U.S.C. 
2000e-10). 

SEC.  204.  REGULATIONS. 

Not  later  than  180  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Commission  shall 
issue  regulations  in  an  accessible  format  to 
carry  out  this  title  in  accordance  with  sub- 
chapter II  of  chapter  5  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code. 

SEC.  205.  ENFORCEMENT. 

The  remedies  and  procedures  set  forth  in 
sections  706,  709,  and  710  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  (42  U.S.C.  2000e-5,  2000e-8,  and 
2000e-9),  and  the  remedies  and  procedures 
avaUable  under  section  1981  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (42  U.S.C.  1981)  shall  be  available, 
with  respect  to  any  individual  who  believes 
that  he  or  she  is  being  or  about  to  be  sub- 
jected to  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  dis- 
ability in  violation  of  any  provisions  of  this 
Act,  or  regulations  promulgated  under  sec- 
tion 204,  concerning  employment. 

TITLE  III— PUBLIC  SERVICES 
SEC.  301.  DEFINITION  OF  QUALIFIED  INDIVIDUAL 
WITH  A  DISABILITY. 

As  used  in  this  title,  the  term  "qualified 
Individual  with  a  disability"  means  an  indi- 
vidual with  a  disability  who,  with  or  without 
reasonable  modifications  to  rules,  policies 
and  practices,  the  removal  of  architectural, 
communication,  and  transportation  barriers, 
or  the  provision  of  auxiliary  aids  and  serv- 
ices, meets  the  essential  eligibility  require- 
ments for  the  receipt  of  services  or  the  par- 
ticipation in  programs  or  activities  provided 
by  a  State  or  agency  or  t>olitical  subdivision 
of  a  State  or  board,  commission  or  other  in- 
strumentality of  a  State  and  political  subdi- 
vision. 

SEC.  302.  DISCRIMINATION. 

No  qualified  individual  with  a  disability 
shall,  by  reason  of  his  or  her  disability,  be 
excluded  from  the  participation  in,  be 
denied  the  benefits  of,  or  be  subjected  to 
discrimination  by  a  State,  or  agency  or  po- 
litical subdivision  of  a  State  or  board,  com- 
mission, or  other  instrumentality  of  a  State 
and  political  subdivision. 

8EC  SOS.  ACTIONS  APPLICABLE  TO  PUBLIC  TRANS- 
PORTATION CONSIDERED  DISCRIMI- 
NATORY. 

(a)  DKrumiow.— As  used  in  this  title,  the 
term  "public  transportation"  means  trans- 


portation by  bus  or  rail,  or  by  any  othe:- 
conveyance  (other  than  air  travel)  that  pro- 
vides the  general  public  with  general  or  spe- 
cial service  (including  charter  service)  on  a 
regular  and  continuing  basis, 
(b)  Vehicles.— 

(1)  New  buses,  rail  vehicles,  and  other 
FIXED  ROUTE  VEHICLES.— It  Shall  be  consid- 
ered discrimination  for  purposes  of  this  Act 
and  section  504  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1973  (29  U.S.C.  794)  for  an  individual  or 
entity  to  purchase  or  lease  a  new  fixed 
route  bus  of  any  size,  a  new  Intercity  rail  ve- 
hicle, a  new  commuter  rail  vehicle,  a  new 
rapid  rail  vehicle,  a  new  light  raU  vehicle  to 
be  used  for  public  transportation,  or  any 
other  new  fixed  route  vehicle  to  be  used  for 
public  transportation  and  for  which  a  solici- 
tation by  such  individual  or  entity  is  made 
later  than  30  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  if  such  bus,  rail,  or  other 
vehicle  is  not  readily  accessible  to  and 
usable  by  individuals  with  disabilities,  in- 
cluding individuals  who  use  wheelchairs. 

(2)  Used  vehicles.— If  an  individual  or 
entity  purchases  or  leases  a  used  vehicle 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
such  individual  or  entity  shall  make  demon- 
strated good  faith  efforts  to  purchase  or 
lease  a  used  vehicle  that  is  readily  accessible 
to  and  usable  by  individuals  with  disabil- 
ities, including  Individuals  who  use  wheel- 
chairs. 

(3)  Remanutactured  vehicles.— If  an  indi- 
vidual or  entity  remanufactures  a  vehicle,  or 
purchases  or  leases  a  remanufactured  vehi- 
cle, so  as  to  extend  its  usable  life  for  5  years 
or  more,  the  vehicle  shall,  to  the  maximum 
extent  feasible,  be  readily  accessible  to  and 
usable  by  individuals  with  disabilities,  in- 
cluding individuals  who  use  wheelchairs. 

(c)  Paratransit  as  a  Supplement  to  Fixed 
Route  Public  Transportation  System.— If 
an  individual  or  entity  operates  a  fixed 
route  public  transportation  system  to  pro- 
vide public  transportation,  it  shall  be  con- 
sidered discrimination,  for  purposes  of  this 
Act  and  section  504  of  the  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1973  (29  U.S.C.  794),  for  such  individ- 
ual or  entity  to  fail  to  provide  paratransit  or 
other  special  transportation  services  suffi- 
cient to  provide  a  comparable  level  of  serv- 
ices as  is  provided  to  individuals  using  fixed 
route  public  transportation  to  individuals 
with  disabilities,  including  individuals  who 
use  wheelchairs,  who  cannot  otherwise  use 
fixed  route  public  transportation  and  to 
other  individuals  associated  with  such  Indi- 
viduals with  disabilities  in  accordance  with 
service  criteria  established  under  regula- 
tions promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation. 

(d)  Co»fMUNiTY  Operating  Demand  Re- 
sponsive Systems  for  the  General 
Public— If  an  individual  or  entity  operates 
a  demand  responsive  system  that  is  used  to 
provide  public  transportation  for  the  gener- 
al public,  it  shall  be  considered  discrimina- 
tion, for  purposes  of  this  Act  and  section 
504  of  the  RehablllUtlon  Act  of  1973  (29 
U.S.C.  794),  for  such  Individual  or  entity  to 
purchase  or  lease  a  new  vehicle,  for  which  a 
solicitation  is  made  later  than  30  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  that  Is 
not  readily  accessible  to  and  usable  by  Indi- 
viduals with  disabUlties,  including  individ- 
uals who  use  wheelchairs  unless  the  entity 
can  demonstrate  that  such  system,  when 
viewed  in  its  entirety,  provides  a  level  of 
service  to  individuals  with  disabUlties  equiv- 
alent to  that  provided  to  the  general  public. 

(e)  New  Facilities.- For  purposes  of  this 
Act  and  section  504  of  the  RehablllUtlon 
Act  of  1973  (29  U.S.C.  794),  it  shaU  be  con- 


sidered discrimination  for  an  individual  or 
entity  to  build  a  new  facility  that  will  be 
used  to  provide  public  transportation  serv- 
ices, including  bus  service,  intercity  rail 
service,  rapid  rail  service,  commuter  rail 
service,  light  rail  service,  and  other  service 
used  for  public  transportation  that  is  not 
readily  accessible  to  and  usable  by  individ- 
uals with  disabilities,  including  Individuals 
who  use  wheelchairs. 

(f)  Alterations  of  Existing  Faciuties.— 
With  respect  to  a  facility  or  any  part  there- 
of that  is  used  for  public  transportation  and 
that  is  altered  by,  on  behalf  of,  or  for  the 
use  of  an  individual  or  entity  later  than  1 
year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
in  a  manner  that  affects  or  could  affect  the 
usability  of  the  facility  or  part  thereof,  it 
shall  be  considered  discrimination,  for  pur- 
poses of  this  Act  and  section  504  of  the  Re- 
habilitation Act  of  1973  (29  U.S.C.  794).  for 
such  individual  or  entity  to  fall  to  make  the 
alterations  in  such  a  manner  that,  to  the 
maximum  extent  feasible,  the  altered  por- 
tion of  the  facility,  the  path  of  travel  to  the 
altered  area,  and  the  bathrooms,  tele- 
phones, and  drinking  fountains  serving  the 
remodeled  area  are  readily  accessible  to  and 
usable  by  individuals  with  disabilities,  in- 
cluding individuals  who  use  wheelchairs. 

(g)  Existing  Facilities.  Intercity  Rail. 
Rapid  Rail.  Light  Rail,  and  Commuter 
Rail  Systems,  and  Key  Stations.— 

(1)  Existing  facilities.— Except  as  pro- 
vided in  paragraph  (3).  with  respect  to  exist- 
ing facilities  used  for  public  transportation. 
it  shall  be  considered  discrimination,  for 
purposes  of  this  Act  and  section  504  of  the 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  (29  U.S.C.  794). 
for  an  individual  or  entity  to  fail  to  operate 
such  public  transportation  program  or  activ- 
ity conducted  in  such  facilities  so  that, 
when  viewed  In  the  entirety,  it  is  readily  ac- 
cessible to  tmd  usable  by  individuals  with 
disabilities,  including  Individuals  who  use 
wheelchairs. 

(2)  Intercity,  rapid,  light,  and  commuter 
rail  systems.— With  respect  to  vehicles  op- 
erated by  intercity,  light,  rapid  and  com- 
muter rail  systems,  for  purposes  of  this  Act 
and  section  504  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1973  (29  U.S.C.  794).  it  shall  be  considered 
discrimination  for  an  individual  or  entity  to 
fall  to  have  at  least  one  car  per  train  that  Is 
accessible  to  individuals  with  disabilities,  in- 
cluding individuals  who  use  wheelchairs,  as 
soon  as  practicable  but  in  any  event  in  no 
less  than  5  years. 

(3)  Key  stations.— For  purposes  of  this 
Act  and  section  504  of  the  RehablllUtlon 
Act  of  1973  (29  U.S.C.  794).  it  shall  be  con- 
sidered discrimination  for  an  Individual  or 
entity  to  fall  to  make  sUtions  in  intercity 
rail  systems  and  key  sUtlons  In  rapid  rail, 
commuter  rail  and  light  rail  systems  readily 
accessible  to  and  usable  by  Individuals  with 
disabilities,  including  individuals  who  use 
wheelchairs,  as  soon  as  practicable  but  In  no 
event  later  than  3  years  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  except  that  the  time 
limit  may  be  extended  by  the  Secretary  of 
TransporUtion  up  to  20  years  for  extraordi- 
narily expensive  structural  changes  to.  or 
replacement  of.  existing  facilities  necessary 
to  achieve  accessibility. 

SEC.  304.  REGULATIONS. 

(a)  Attorney  General.- Not  later  than 
180  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  the  Attorney  General  shall  promulgate 
regulations  in  an  accessible  format  that  Im- 
plement this  title  (other  than  section  303), 
and  such  regulations  shall  be  consistent 
with  this  title  and  with  the  coordination 
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regulations  under  part  41  of  title  28,  Code  of 
Federal  Regulations  (as  in  existence  on  Jan- 
uary 13,  1978).  applicable  to  recipients  of 
Federal  financial  assistance  under  section 
504  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  (29 
UAC.  794). 
(b)  Sbcrbtaky  op  Transportation.— 

(1)  In  general.— Not  later  than  240  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  shall  promul- 
gate regulations  in  an  accessible  format  that 
include  standards  applicable  to  facilities  and 
vehicles  covered  under  section  303. 

(2)  CONPORMANCE   OF   STANDARDS.— SUCh 

standards  shall  be  consistent  with  the  mini- 
mum guidelines  and  requirements  issued  by 
the  Architectural  and  Transportation  Bar- 
riers Compliance  Board  in  accordance  with 
section  604(b). 

SEC  3K.  ENFORCEMENT. 

The  remedies,  procedures,  and  rights  set 
forth  in  section  505  of  the  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1973  (29  U.S.C.  794a)  shall  be  avail 
able  with  respect  to  any  individual  who  be- 
lieves that  he  or  she  is  being  or  about  to  be 
subjected  to  discrimination  on  the  basis  of 
disability  in  violation  of  any  provisions  of 
this  Act,  or  regulations  promulgated  under 
section  304,  concerning  public  services. 

TITLE  IV— PUBLIC  ACCOMMODATIONS  AND 
SERVICES  OPERATED  BY  PRIVATE  ENTI- 
TIES 

SEC.  Ml.  DEFINITIONS. 

As  used  in  this  title: 

(1)  Commerce.— The  term  "conMnerce" 
means  travel,  trade,  traffic,  commerce, 
transportation,  or  communication  among 
the  several  States,  or  between  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  any  State  or  between  any 
foreign  country  or  any  territory  or  posses- 
sion and  any  State  or  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia or  between  points  in  the  same  State  but 
through  another  State  or  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia or  foreign  country. 

(2)  Pttblic  accommodation.— 

(A)  In  general.— The  term  "public  accom- 
modation" means  privately  operated  estab- 
lishments— 

(iXI)  that  are  used  by  the  general  public 
as  customers,  clients,  or  visitors:  or 

(II)  that  are  potentiid  places  of  employ- 
ment: and 

(ii)  whose  operations  affect  commerce. 

(B)  iNCLnsiONS.— Public  accommodations 
referred  to  in  clause  (i)(I)  include  auditori- 
ums, convention  centers,  stadiums,  theaters, 
restaurants,  shopping  centers,  inns,  hotels, 
and  motels  (other  than  inns,  hotels,  and 
motels  exempt  under  section  201(b)(1)  of 
the  avil  Rights  Act  of  1964  (42  U.S.C. 
3000m(bKl)).  terminals  used  for  public 
transportation,  passenger  vehicle  service 
stations,  professional  offices  of  health  care 
providers,  office  buildings,  sales  establish- 
ments, personal  and  public  service  business- 
es, parks,  private  schools,  and  recreation  fa- 
ciliUes. 

(3)  Pdbuc  transpoktation.— The  term 
"public  transportation"  means  transporta- 
tion by  b«i8  or  rail,  or  by  any  other  convey- 
ance (other  than  by  air  travel)  that  provides 
the  general  public  with  general  or  special 
service  (including  charter  service)  on  a  regu- 
lar and  continuing  basis. 

8SC    ML    PROHIBITION    OF    DISCRIMINATION    BY 
PVBUC  ACCOMMODATIONS. 

(a)  Okneral  Rule.— No  individual  shall  be 
discriminated  against  in  the  full  and  equal 
enjoyment  of  the  goods,  services,  facilities, 
prlvUeges,  advantages,  and  accommodations 
of  any  place  of  public  accommodation,  on 
the  XmUm  of  disability. 


(b)  Construction.— As  used  in  subsection 
(a),  the  term  "discriminated  against"  in- 
cludes— 

(1)  the  imposition  or  application  of  eligi- 
bility criteria  that  identify  or  limit,  or  tend 
to  identify  or  limit,  an  individual  with  a  dis- 
ability or  any  class  of  individuals  with  dis- 
abilities from  fully  and  equally  enjoying  any 
goods,  services,  facilities,  privileges,  advan- 
tages, and  accommodations; 

(2)  a  failure  to  malie  reasonable  modifica- 
tions in  rules,  policies,  practices,  procedures, 
protocols,  or  services  when  such  modifica- 
tions may  be  necessary  to  afford  such  privi- 
leges, advantages,  and  accommodations 
unless  the  entity  can  demonstrate  that 
making  such  modifications  would  funda- 
mentally alter  the  nature  of  such  privileges, 
advantages,  and  accommodations: 

(3)  a  failure  to  take  such  steps  as  may  be 
necessary  to  ensure  that  no  individual  with 
a  disability  is  excluded,  denied  services,  seg- 
regated or  otherwise  treated  differently 
than  other  individuals  because  of  the  ab- 
sence of  auxiliary  aids  and  services,  unless 
the  entity  can  demonstrate  that  taking  such 
steps  would  result  in  undue  burden: 

(4)(A)  a  failure  to  remove  architectural 
and  conununication  barriers  that  are  struc- 
tural in  nature  in  existing  facilities,  and 
transF>ortation  barriers  in  existing  vehicles 
used  by  an  establishment  for  transporting 
individuals  (not  including  barriers  that  can 
only  be  removed  through  the  retrofitting  of 
vehicles  by  the  installation  of  a  hydraulic  or 
other  lift),  where  such  removal  is  readily 
achievable:  and 

(B)  where  an  entity  can  demonstrate  that 
removal  of  a  barrier  under  subparagraph 
(A)  is  not  readily  achievable,  a  failure  to 
make  such  goods,  services,  facilities,  privi- 
leges, advantages,  and  accommodations 
available  through  alternative  methods  if 
such  methods  are  readily  achievable: 

(5)  with  respect  to  a  facility  or  part  there- 
of that  is  altered  by.  on  behalf  of,  or  for  the 
use  of  an  establishment  later  than  one  year 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  in  a 
manner  that  affects  or  could  affect  the  usa- 
bility of  the  facility  or  part  thereof,  a  fail- 
ure to  make  the  alterations  in  such  a 
manner  that,  to  the  maximum  extent  feasi- 
ble, the  altered  portion  of  the  facility,  the 
path  of  travel  to  the  altered  area,  and  the 
bathrooms,  telephones,  and  drinking  foun- 
tains serving  the  remodeled  area,  are  readily 
accessible  to  and  usable  by  individuals  with 
disabilities: 

(6)  a  failure  to  make  facilities  constructed 
for  first  occupancy  later  than  30  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  read- 
ily accessible  to  and  usable  by  Individuals 
with  disabilities,  except  where  an  entity  can 
demonstrate  that  it  is  structurally  impracti- 
cable to  do  so,  in  accordance  with  standards 
set  forth  or  incorporated  by  reference  in 
regulations  issued  under  this  title:  and 

(7)  in  the  case  of  an  entity  that  uses  a  ve- 
hicle to  transport  individuals  not  covered 
under  section  303  or  403— 

(A)  a  failure  to  provide  a  level  of  transpor- 
tation services  to  individuals  with  disabil- 
ities, including  individuals  who  use  wheel- 
chairs, equivalent  to  that  provided  for  the 
general  public;  and 

(B)  purchasing  or  leasing  a  new  bus,  or  ve- 
hicle that  can  carry  in  excess  of  12  passen- 
gers, for  which  solicitations  are  made  later 
than  30  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  that  is  not  readily  accessible  to  and 
usable  by  individuals  with  disabilities,  in- 
cluding individuals  who  use  wheelchairs. 


SEC.  403.  PROHIBITION  OF  DISCRIMINATION  IN 
PUBLIC  TRANSPORTATION  SERVICES 
PROVIDED  BY  PRIVATE  ENTITIES. 

(a)  General  Rxn^.— No  individual  shall  be 
discriminated  against  on  the  basis  of  disabil- 
ity in  the  full  and  equal  enjoyment  of  public 
transportation  services  provided  by  a  pri- 
vately operated  entity  that  is  primarily  en- 
gaged in  the  business  of  transporting 
people,  but  is  not  in  the  principal  business 
of  providing  air  transportation,  and  whose 
operations  affect  commerce. 

(b)  Construction.— As  used  in  subsection 
(a),  the  term  "discrimination  against"  In- 
cludes— 

(1)  the  imposition  or  application  by  an 
entity  of  eligibility  criteria  that  identify  or 
limit,  or  tend  to  identify  or  limit,  an  individ- 
ual with  a  disability  or  any  class  of  Individ- 
uals with  disabilities  from  fully  enjoying  the 
public  transportation  services  provided  by 
the  entity: 

(2)  the  failure  of  an  entity  to— 

(A)  make  reasonable  modifications  con- 
sistent with  those  required  under  section 
402(b)(2); 

(B)  provide  auxiliary  aids  and  services 
consistent  with  the  requirements  of  section 
402(b)(3);  and 

(C)  remove  barriers  consistent  with  the  re- 
quirements of  section  402(b)(4);  and 

(3)  the  purchase  or  lease  of  a  new  vehicle 
(other  than  an  automobile)  that  is  to  be 
used  to  provide  public  transportation  serv- 
ices, and  for  which  a  solicitation  is  made 
later  than  30  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  that  is  not  readily  accessi- 
ble to  and  usable  by  Individuals  with  disabil- 
ities, including  Individuals  who  use  wheel- 
chairs. 

SEC.  404.  REGULATIONS. 

(a)  Accessibility  Standards.— Not  later 
than  240  days  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
shall  Issue  regulations  In  an  accessible 
format  that  shall  Include  standards  applica- 
ble to  facilities  and  vehicles  covered  under 
section  403. 

(b)  Other  Provisions.— Not  later  than 
240  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  the  Attorney  General  shall  issue  regu- 
lations in  an  accessible  format  to  carry  out 
the  remaining  provisions  of  this  title  not  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a)  that  include 
standards  applicable  to  facilities  and  vehi- 
cles covered  under  section  402. 

(c)  Standards.— Standards  Included  in  reg- 
ulations issued  under  subsections  (a)  and  (b) 
shall  be  consistent  with  the  minimum  guide- 
lines and  requirements  issued  by  the  Archi- 
tectural and  Transportation  Barriers  Com- 
pliance Board  In  accordance  with  section 
604(b). 

SEC.  405.  ENFORCEMENT. 

Sections  802(1),  813,  and  814  (a)  and  (d)  of 
the  Pair  Housing  Act  (42  U.S.C.  3602(1), 
3613.  and  3614  (a)  and  (d))  shall  be  avaUable 
with  respect  to  any  aggrieved  Individual, 
except  that— 

(1)  any  reference  to  a  discriminatory  hous- 
ing practice  or  breach  of  a  conciliation 
agreement  shall  be  considered  to  be  a  refer- 
ence to  a  practice  that  is  discriminatory 
under  this  title  concerning  a  public  accom- 
modation or  public  transF>ortatlon  service 
operated  by  a  private  entity;  and 

(2)  subparagraph  (B)  of  paragraph  (1)  and 
paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  of 
section  813  shall  not  apply. 

TITLE  V— TELECOMMUNICATIONS  RELAY 
SERVICES 
SEC.  501.  DEFINFTIONS. 

As  used  In  this  title: 
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(1)  Commission.— The  term  "Commission" 
means  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission. 

(2)  Tukjommttnications  relay  services.— 
The  term  "telecommunications  relay  serv- 
ices" means  services  that  enable  simultane- 
ous communication  to  talie  place  between 
individuals  who  use  TDDs  or  other  nonvoice 
terminal  devices  and  individuals  who  do  not 
use  such  devices. 

(3)  TDD.— The  term  "TDD"  means  a  Tele- 
conwnunication  Device  for  the  Deaf,  a  ma- 
chine that  employs  graphic  communications 
in  the  transmission  of  coded  signals  through 
the  nationwide  telecommunications  system. 

SEC.  502.  TELECOMMUNICATIONS  RELAY  SERVICES. 

(a)  General  Rule.— It  shall  be  considered 
discrimination  for  purposes  of  this  Act  for 
any  common  carrier,  as  defined  in  section 
3(h)  of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934  (47 
U.S.C.  153(h)),  that  offers  telephone  serv- 
ices to  the  general  public,  to  fail  to  provide, 
not  later  than  1  year  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  interstate  or  intrastate 
telecommunication  relay  services  so  that 
such  services  provide  individuals  who  use 
nonvoice  terminal  devices  because  of  disabil- 
ities with  opportunities  for  communications 
that  are  equal  to  those  provided  to  their 
customers  who  are  able  to  use  voice  tele- 
phone services,  except  that  it  shall  not  be 
considered  discrimination  for  such  a 
common  carrier  to  fail  to  provide  such  serv- 
ices in  any  State  to  which  subsection  (b)  ap- 
plies if  such  services  are  provided  under  sub- 
section (b). 

(b)  State  Discrimination.— It  shall  be 
considered  discrimination  by  a  State,  that 
designates  an  entity  to  provide  interstate  or 
intrastate  telecommunication  relay  services 
to  individuals  throughout  the  entire  State 
In  a  manner  consistent  with  regulations 
issued  by  the  Commission,  for  purposes  of 
this  Act,  for  such  State,  through  the  desig- 
nated entity,  to  fail  to  provide,  not  later 
than  1  year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  Interstate  or  intrastate  telecom- 
munication relay  services  so  that  such  serv- 
ices provide  individuals  who  use  nonvoice 
terminal  devices  because  of  disabilities  with 
opportunities  for  communications  that  are 
equal  to  those  provided  to  their  customers 
who  are  able  to  use  voice  telephone  services. 

(c)  Constrdction.— Nothing  in  this  title 
shall  be  construed  to  discourage  or  impair 
the  development  of  Improved  or  future 
technology  designed  to  improve  access  to 
telecommunications  services  for  individuals 
with  disabilities. 

SEC.  503.  regulations. 

Not  later  than  180  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Commission  shall 
issue  regulations  to  carry  out  this  title,  and 
such  regulations  shall  establish  minimum 
standards  and  guidelines  for  telecommuni- 
cations relay  services. 

SEC.  504.  enforcement. 

(a)  Civil  Actions.— Section  802(1),  813, 
and  814  (a)  and  (d)  of  the  Fair  Housing  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  3602(1),  3613.  and  3614  (a)  and 
(d))  shall  be  available  with  respect  to  any 
aggrieved  Individual,  except  that— 

(1)  any  reference  to  a  discriminatory  hous- 
ing practice  or  breach  of  a  conciliation 
agreement  shall  be  considered  to  be  a  refer- 
ence to  a  practice  that  is  discriminatory 
under  this  title  concerning  the  provision  of 
an  appropriate  interstate  or  intrastate  tele- 
communication relay  service:  and 

(2)  subparagraph  (B)  of  paragraph  (1)  and 
paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  and 
subsection  (d)  of  section  813  shall  not  apply. 

(b)  Administrative  Entorcemint.— 


(1)  In  general.— The  Commission  shall  en- 
force the  provisions  of  this  title. 

(2)  Applicable  enforcement  provisions.— 
The  remedies,  procedures,  and  rights  set 
forth  in  sections  206,  207,  208.  and  209  of 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C. 
206,  207,  208,  and  209)  and  in  title  IV  of  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  401 
et  seq.)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  the  en- 
forcement of  this  title,  except  that  nothing 
In  this  subsection  shall  be  construed  to  limit 
or  restrict  in  any  manner  the  remedies,  pro- 
cedures, or  rights  set  forth  in  subsection  (a). 

(3)  Crease  and  desist  orders.— Whenever, 
after  full  opportunity  for  hearing,  on  a  com- 
plaint or  under  an  order  for  Investigation 
and  hearing  made  by  the  Commission  on 
the  initiative  of  the  Commission,  the  Com- 
mission shall  be  of  the  opinion  that  any  car- 
rier, or  any  State  as  described  in  section 
502(b).  is  or  will  be  In  violation  of  this  title 
or  of  any  regulation  issued  under  this  title, 
the  Commission  shall— 

(A)  order  that  the  carrier  or  State  cease 
and  desist  from  foil  violation  to  the  extent 
that  the  Commission  finds  that  such  viola- 
tion exists  or  will  exist;  and 

(B)  take  other  actions  as  it  finds  appropri- 
ate and  necessary. 

(4)  Penalties.— 

(A)  In  general.— Any  carrier  or  State  to 
which  section  502(b)  applies  that  Icnowlngly 
fails  or  neglects  to  comply  with  this  title  or 
of  any  regulation  or  order  made  by  the 
Commission  in  carrying  out  this  title  shall 
forfeit  to  the  United  States  the  sum  of 
$10,000  for  each  such  offense. 

(B)  Separate  ofpenses.— Each  distinct  vio- 
lation of  the  provisions  of  this  title  shall  be 
a  separate  offense  under  subparagraph  (A). 
In  case  of  a  continuing  violation,  each  day 
shall  be  considered  a  separate  offense. 

(C)  Recovering  forfeitures.— Such  for- 
feitures shall  be  payable  and  recoverable  In 
the  same  manner  as  prescribed  in  section 
504  of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934  (47 
U.S.C.  504). 

TITLE  VI— MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 
SEC.  601.  CONSTRUCTION. 

(a)  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973.— Nothing 
in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  reduce  the 
scope  of  coverage  or  apply  a  lesser  standard 
than  the  coverage  required  or  the  standards 
applied  under  title  V  of  the  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1973  (29  U.S.C.  790  et  seq.)  or  the  reg- 
ulations issued  by  Federal  agencies  pursu- 
ant to  such  title. 

(b)  Other  Laws.— Nothing  in  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  to  Invalidate  or  limit  any 
other  Federal  law  or  law  of  any  State  or  po- 
litical subdivision  of  any  State  or  jurisdic- 
tion that  provides  greater  protection  for  the 
rights  of  individuals  with  disabilities  than 
are  afforded  by  this  Act. 

(c)  Relationship  Among  Titles.— The  re- 
quirements contained  in  titles  I  through  V 
shall  be  construed  in  a  manner  that  is  con- 
sistent with  the  other  provisions  of  this  Act. 
and  any  apparent  conflict  between  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  shall  be  resolved  by  refer- 
ence to  the  title  that  specifically  covers  the 
type  of  action  in  question. 

SEC.  002.  PROHIBITION  AGAINST  RETALIATION. 

No  Individual  shall  discriminate  against 
any  other  individual  because  such  other  In- 
dividual has  opposed  any  act  or  practice 
made  unlawful  by  this  Act  or  because  such 
other  individual  made  a  charge,  testified,  as- 
sisted, or  participated  in  any  manner  in  an 
investigation,  proceeding,  or  hearing  under 
this  Act. 

SEC.  «03.  state  IMMUNITY. 

A  State  shall  not  be  immune  under  the 
Eleventh  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 


the  United  States  from  an  action  in  Federal 
court  for  a  violation  of  this  Act.  In  any 
action  against  a  State  for  a  violation  of  the 
requirements  of  this  Act,  remedies  (includ- 
ing remedies  both  at  law  and  in  equity)  are 
available  for  such  a  violation  to  the  same 
extent  as  such  remedies  are  available  for 
such  a  violation  in  an  action  against  any 
public  or  private  entity  other  than  a  State. 

SEC.  604.  REGULATIONS  BY  THE  ARCHITECTURAL 
AND  TRANSPORTATION  BARRIERS 
COMPLIANCE  BOARD. 

(a)  Issuance  of  Guidelines.— Not  later 
than  6  months  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,  the  Architectural  and  Transpor- 
tation Barriers  Compliance  Board  shall 
issue  minimum  guidelines  that  shall  supple- 
ment the  existing  Minimum  Guidelines  and 
Requirements  for  Accessible  Design  for  pur- 
poses of  sections  304  and  404. 

(b)  Contents  of  Guidelines.— The  guide- 
lines issued  under  subsection  (a)  shall  estab- 
lish additional  requirements,  consistent 
with  this  Act,  to  ensure  that  buildings,  fa- 
cilities, and  vehicles  are  accessible,  in  terms 
of  architecture  and  design,  transportation, 
and  communication,  to  Individuals  with  dis- 
abilities. 

SEC.  €05.  ATTORNEY'S  FEES. 

In  any  action  or  administrative  proceeding 
commenced  pursuant  to  this  Act,  the  court, 
or  agency.  In  its  discretion,  may  allow  the 
prevailing  party,  other  than  the  United 
States,  a  reasonable  attorney's  fee,  includ- 
ing litigation  expenses,  and  costs,  and  the 
United  States  shtdl  be  liable  for  the  forego- 
ing the  same  as  a  private  individual. 

SEC.  606.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

This  Act  shall  become  effective  on  the 
date  of  enactment. 

Consortium  for 
Citizens  With  Disabilities. 

May  8.  1989. 
Hon.  ToM  Harkin, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Harkin:  The  Consortium 
for  Citizens  with  DisabUitles  (CCD)  and 
other  national  organizations  that  advocate 
for  the  rights  of  America's  43  million  citi- 
zens with  disabilities  and  chronic  disorders, 
would  like  to  thank  you  for  your  leadership 
on  The  Americans  With  Disabilities  Act  of 
1989.  This  bill  seeks  to  establish  a  compre- 
hensive national  mandate  to  eliminate  dis- 
crimination against  persons  with  disabil- 
ities. 

Discrimination  is  a  daily  experience  for  in- 
dividuals who  have  disabilities.  This  bill  will 
afford  civil  rights  protections  to  all  individ- 
uals in  this  country  who  have  disabilities.  It 
is  Intended  to  provide  people  with  disabil- 
ities, America's  largest  minority,  the  same 
federal  civil  rights  protections  that  are  en- 
Joyed  by  other  minorities. 

It  is  time  for  this  country  to  address  the 
reality  that  Americans  with  disabilities  are 
relegated  to  second-class  citizenship.  This 
long  overdue  legislation  simply  states  that 
people  with  disabilities  are  entitled  to  the 
same  rights  that  all  other  Americans  take 
for  granted— the  right  to  communicate,  the 
right  to  work,  the  right  to  live  in  the  com- 
munity, and  the  right  to  socialize. 

As  President  Bush  has  stated.  "Disabled 
people  do  not  have  the  same  civil  rights  pro- 
tections as  women  and  minorities  ...  I  am 
going  to  do  whatever  it  takes  to  make  sure 
the  disabled  are  Included  In  the  main- 
stream. For  too  long  they've  been  left  out. 
But  they're  not  going  to  be  left  out  any- 
more." The  Americans  With  Disabilities  Act 
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is  a  significant  step  toward  achieving  this 
goal. 

Again,  we  would  like  to  thank  you  for 
your  leadership.  We  look  forward  to  work- 
ing with  you  to  enact  this  law.  Thank  you. 
Sincerely. 

ACLD.  An  Association  for  Children  and 
Adults  with  Learning  Disabilities. 

AIDS  Action  Council. 

Alexander  Graham  Bell  Association  for 
the  Deaf. 

American  Academy  of  Child  and  Adoles- 
cent Psychiatry. 

American    Academy    of    Otolaryngology 
Head  and  Neck  Surgery. 

American  Association  for  Counseling  and 
Development. 

American  Association  of  the  Deaf -Blind. 

American  Association  on  Mental  Retarda- 
tion. 

American  Association  of  University  Affili- 
ated Programs. 

American  Civil  Liberties  Union. 

American  Council  of  the  Blind. 

American  Deafness  and  Rehabilitation  As- 
sociation. 

American  Diabetes  Association. 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

American  Psychological  Association. 

American  Speech-Language-Hearing  Asso- 
ciation. 

Association  for  Education  and  Rehabilita- 
tion of  the  Blind  and  Visually  Impaired. 

Association  for  the  Education  of  Rehabili- 
tation Facility  Personnel. 

Association  for  Retarded  Citizens  of  the 
United  States. 

Autism  Society  of  America. 

Child  Welfare  League  of  America. 

Conference   on   Educational   Administra- 
tors Serving  the  Deaf. 

Convention   of   American   Instructors   of 
the  Deaf. 

Council  for  Exceptional  Children. 

Deafness  Research  Foundation. 

Disabled  But  Able  to  Vote. 

Disability  Rights  Education  and  Defense 
Fund. 

Epilepsy  Foundation  of  America. 

Episcopal   Awareness   Center   on   Handi- 
capped. 

Gallaudet  University  Alumni  Association. 

Gazette  International  Networking  Insti- 
tute. 

International   Association  of  Parents  of 
the  Deaf. 

International  Polio  Network. 

International  VentUator  Users  Network. 

T.«mHa    Legal     Defense    and    Education 
Fund. 

Leadership  Conference  on  Civil  Rights. 

Mental  Health  Law  Project. 

NaUonal  Alliance  for  the  MentaUy  lU. 

National  Association  for  Music  Therapy. 

National  Association  of  the  Deaf. 

National    Association    of    Developmental 
DisabillUes  Councils. 

National  Association  of  Private  Residen- 
tial Resources. 

National   Association  of   Protection   and 
Advocacy  Systems. 

National  Association  of  Rehabilitation  Fa- 
ciliUes. 

National    Association    of    Rehabilitation 
Professionals  in  the  Private  Sector. 

National  Association  of  State  Mental  Re- 
tardation Program  Directors. 

NaUonal  Coalition  for  Cancer  Survivor- 
ship. 

NaUonal  Council  of  Community  Mental 
Health  Centers. 
NaUonal  Council  on  Independent  Uviitg. 
NaUonal  Council  on  Rehabilitation  Edu- 


National  Down  Syndrome  Congress. 

National  Easter  Seal  Society. 

National  Fraternal  Society  of  the  Deaf. 

National  Handicapped  Sports  and  Recrea- 
tion Association. 

National  Head  Injury  Foundation. 

National  Mental  Health  Association. 

National  Multiple  Sclerosis  Society. 

National  Organization  for  Rare  Disorders. 

National  Organization  on  Disability. 

National  Recreation  and  Park  Association. 

National  Rehabilitation  Association. 

National  Spinal  Cord  Injury  Association. 

Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America. 

People  First  International. 

Self  Help  for  Hard  of  Hearing  People,  Inc. 

Spina  Bifida  Association  of  America. 

Telecommunications  for  the  Deaf,  Inc. 

The  Association  for  Persons  with  Severe 
Handicaps. 

Tourette  Syndrome  Association. 

United  Cerebral  Palsy  Associations.  Inc. 

World  Institute  on  Disability. 

May  8.  1989. 
Dear  Sfa«ATORS  Harkin  and  Kennedy:  We. 
the  undersigned  representatives  of  denomi- 
nations and  faith  groups  in  the  United 
States,  are  deeply  concerned  about  the  dis- 
crimination dally  faced  by  Individuals  with 
physical  or  mental  disabilities.  Such  dis- 
crimination can  be  found  in  every  segment 
of  life  In  this  society.  Although  there  have 
been  some  Improvements  in  the  last  few 
years,  largely  due  to  protection  afforded  by 
section  504  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1973.  such  discrimination  remains  a  perva- 
sive problem  for  over  42  million  disabled 
Americans. 

As  members  of  faith  groups,  it  Is  our  re- 
sponsibility to  strengthen  and  heal  one  an- 
other within  the  human  family.  The  unity 
of  the  family  is  broken  where  any  are  left 
out  or  are  subject  to  unequal  treatment  or 
discrimination.  "If  one  member  suffers,  all 
suffer  together:  if  one  member  is  honored, 
we  all  rejoice  together"  (1  Corinthians 
12:26).  Those  with  physical  and  mental  dis- 
abilities have  for  too  long  been  the  target  of 
such  suffering,  prejudice  and  discrimination 
effectively  denying  them  the  opportunity  to 
compete  on  an  equal  basis  for  all  of  the 
rights,  privileges  and  opportunities  that  are 
afforded  to  others  as  members  of  this  socie- 
ty. 

We  write  today  to  express  our  support  for 
strong  federal  legislation  addressing  these 
issues,  particularly  In  the  private  sector 
where  much  of  that  discrimination  now 
takes  place.  We  urge  that  you  support  legis- 
lation to  protect  the  rights  of  persons  with 
disabilities  Including  particular  attention  to 
the  problem  of  discrimination  in  employ- 
ment, communications,  access  to  public  serv- 
ices, and  public  accommodations.  One  such 
piece  of  legislation  Introduced  In  Congress 
which  appears  to  us  to  meet  our  principles 
is  the  Americans  with  Disabilities  Act  of 
1989.  This  legislation  provides  protection 
against  discrimination  for  Individuals  with 
disabilities  similar  to  protection  provided 
other  minorities  in  current  civil  rights  law. 

We  also  want  to  make  clear  our  support 
for  Inclusion  of  those  Infected  by  the 
Human  Immunodeficiency  Virus  and  people 
living  with  AIDS.  We  concur  with  the 
Report  of  the  Presidential  Commission  on 
the  HIV  Epidemic. 

"As  long  as  discrimination  occurs,  and  no 
strong  national  policy  with  rapid  and  effec- 
tive remedies  against  discrimination  is  es- 
tablished. Individuals  who  are  Infected  with 
HIV  will  be  reluctant  to  come  forward  for 
testing,  counseling,  and  care.  This  fear  of 


potential  discrimination  will  limit  the  pub- 
lic's willingness  to  comply  with  the  collec- 
tion of  epidemiological  data  and  other 
public  health  strategies,  will  undermine  our 
efforts  to  contain  the  HIV  epidemic,  and 
win  leave  HIV-infected  individuals  isolated 
and  alone.  Discrimination  against  persons 
with  HIV  infection  In  the  workplace  setting, 
or  In  areas  of  housing,  schools,  and  public 
accommodations  is  unwarranted  because  it 
has  no  public  health  basis.  Nor  is  there  any 
basis  to  discriminate  against  those  who  care 
for  or  associate  with  such  individuals." 

The  Americans  with  Disabilities  Act  pro- 
vides that  an  individual  with  a  disability 
must  be  given  equal  opportunity  to  obtain 
the  same  result,  to  gain  the  same  benefit,  or 
to  reach  the  same  level  of  achievement  in 
the  most  integrated  setting  appropriate  to 
the  individual's  needs.  We  urge  you  to  sup- 
port this  bill,  or  similar  legislation,  that  pro- 
tects the  rights  of  the  disabled  by  helping  to 
Insure  that  all  members  of  this  society  are 
allowed  to  participate  on  an  equal  basis. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration  of  this 
important  Issue. 
Sincerely, 
Dr.  Daniel  D.  Weiss,  General  Secretary, 
American  Baptist  Churches,  USA:  Dr. 
John  O.  Humbert,  General  Minister 
and  President,  Christian  Church  (Dis- 
ciples of  Christ):  Dr.  Donald  E.  Miller, 
General  Secretary,  Church  of  the 
Brethren:  Dr.  Claire  Randall,  Presi- 
dent, Church  Women  United:  The 
Most  Reverend  Edmond  L.  Browning, 
Presiding  Bishop,  The  Episcopal 
Church:  The  Reverend  Dr.  Herbert  W. 
Chllstrom,  Bishop,  Evangelical  Lu- 
theran Church  in  America:  Edward  F. 
Snyder,  Executive  Secretary,  Friends 
Committee  on  National  Legislation. 
The  Reverend  Arie  R.  Brouwer,  General 
Secretary,  National  Council  of 
Churches:  Rabbi  Irwin  M.  Blank,  Past 
President,  Synagogue  Council  of 
America:  Rabbi  Alexander  Schindler, 
President.  Union  of  American  Hebrew 
Congregations:  Dr.  William  F.  Schultz, 
President,  Unitarian  Unlversallst  Asso- 
ciation: Dr.  Avery  D.  Post,  President, 
United  Church  of  Christ:  Bishop 
Robert  C.  Morgan,  President,  General 
Board  of  Church  and  Society,  The 
United  Methodist  Church. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  in  sponsoring  the 
Americans  With  Disabilities  Act;  43 
million  Americans  with  disabilities  de- 
serve the  opportunity  to  be  first-class 
citizens  in  our  society. 

The  road  to  discrimination  is  paved 
with  good  intentions.  For  years,  be- 
cause of  our  concern  for  the  less  fortu- 
nate, we  have  tolerated  a  status  of 
second-class  citizenship  for  our  dis- 
abled fellow  citizens. 

The  Americans  With  Disabilities  Act 
will  end  this  American  apartheid.  It 
will  roll  baclc  the  unthinking  and  un- 
acceptable practices  by  which  disabled 
Americans  today  are  segregated,  ex- 
cluded, and  fenced  off  from  fair  par- 
ticipation in  our  society  by  mindless 
biased  attitudes  and  senseless  physical 
barriers. 

The  timing  of  this  bill  has  special 
significance  in  the  history  of  civil 
rights.  This  year  we  celebrate  the  25th 
anniversary  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
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1964.  That  legislation  helped  bring 
about  one  of  the  greatest  peaceful 
transformations  In  our  history  for  mil- 
lions of  Americans  who  were  victims  of 
racial  discrimination,  and  this  legisla- 
tion can  do  the  same  for  millions  of 
citizens  who  are  disabled. 

The  Americans  With  Disabilities  Act 
applies  to  both  the  public  sector  and 
the  private  sector.  It  prohibits  discrim- 
ination on  the  basis  of  disability  in  em- 
ployment, public  accommodations, 
transportation,  and  conmiunications. 
Its  goal  is  nothing  less  than  to  give 
every  disabled  American  a  fair  share 
of  the  American  dream. 

The  removal  of  physical  barriers  and 
access  to  reasonable  accommodations 
are  among  the  most  essential  elements 
of  this  measure. 

The  lunch  counter  sit-ins  of  the 
early  I960's  led  to  the  great  public  ac- 
commodations title  of  the  1964  act. 
But  if  the  students  demonstrating  at 
those  lunch  counters  had  been  in 
wheelchairs,  they  could  not  have  made 
it  through  the  door  of  the  establish- 
ment. If  Rosa  Parks  had  been  dis- 
abled, she  could  not  have  boarded  the 
bus  at  all. 

Accessible  transportation  is  the 
lynchpin  for  integration  of  the  dis- 
abled. It  does  little  good  to  open  the 
doors  of  institutions,  to  provide  reha- 
bilitation and  early  intervention  pro- 
grams, if  the  disabled  can  not  even 
leave  their  homes  and  move  freely  in 
society.  Disabled  Americans  deserve  a 
better  future  in  their  communities 
than  to  be  relegated  to  sitting  in  front 
of  television  sets  in  their  homes. 

Reliance  on  paratransit  facilities 
often  means  no  transit  at  all.  Para- 
transit is  called  a  demand-response 
system,  but  to  mtiny  of  the  disabled  it 
is  a  beg-deny  system.  Hundreds  and 
sometimes  thousands  of  disabled  citi- 
zens in  every  city  languish  on  para- 
transit waiting  lists,  hoping  for  rides 
which  are  denied,  or  which  are  provid- 
ed under  strict  limitations— only  to  see 
the  doctor,  or  only  until  3:QP  p.m.  on 
weekdays,  or  only  five  trips  a  month. 
The  restrictions  are  endless.  Under 
these  conditions,  no  human  being  can 
work,  raise  a  family,  or  function  nor- 
mally in  society. 

In  every  era,  society  is  confronted 
with  the  challenge  of  dealing  with 
those  who  are  disabled.  All  too  often, 
out  of  fear  and  misunderstanding,  the 
reaction  is  to  shun  those  who  are  af- 
flicted. Half  a  century  ago,  our  re- 
sponse to  the  polio  epidemic  was  to 
close  swimming  pools  and  instruct 
children  to  avoid  the  water  fountain  at 
their  school.  Many  Americans  once 
felt  compelled  to  whisper  when  men- 
tioning cancer  in  their  family— fearing 
that  it  might  be  transmitted  through 
casual  contact. 

Even  today,  young  adults  suffering 
from  an  acute  phase  of  multiple  scle- 
rosis are  treated  as  drunks,  and  older 
Americans  with  imrecognlzed  Alzhei- 


mer's disease  are  rebuked  for  behavior 
beyond  their  control.  Most  recently, 
we  have  seen  the  impact  of  fear  and 
misinformation  in  the  treatment  of 
people  with  AIDS.  I  have  heard  from 
individusils  and  families  whose  homes 
have  been  torched  and  whose  lives 
have  been  threatened. 

In  every  case,  science,  public  health, 
and  painful  experience  have  shown 
that  the  appropriate  reaction  is  not  to 
fear  or  to  isolate,  but  to  reach  out 
with  assistance,  understanding,  and 
support. 

In  no  instance  is  this  response  more 
essential  than  in  the  epidemic  of 
AIDS.  Beyond  the  fundamental  issues 
of  fairness  and  justice  for  individuals, 
protection  against  discrimination  for 
people  with  HIV  disease  are  essential 
to  protect  the  public  health.  We 
cannot  expect  to  bring  this  devastat- 
ing scourge  imder  control  unless  we 
make  it  possible  for  individuals  who 
believe  that  they  may  be  infected  to 
come  forward  for  counseling  and  test- 
ing. 

If  the  price  of  seeking  professional 
medical  guidance  is  the  potential  loss 
of  employment,  public  accommoda- 
tions, and  vital  services— we  cannot 
possibly  expect  those  at  greatest  risk 
to  participate  in  prevention  and  treat- 
ment programs. 

The  legislation  that  we  are  introduc- 
ing today  is  designed  not  only  to  pro- 
tect individuals  with  disabilities— but 
to  protect  the  general  public  health 
and  the  integrity  of  our  society. 

Some  will  argue  that  it  costs  too 
much  to  implement  this  bill.  But  I 
reply,  it  costs  too  much  to  go  on  with- 
out it.  We  are  spending  billions  of  dol- 
lars today  in  the  Federal  budget  on 
programs  that  make  disabled  citizens 
dependent,  not  independent. 

We  need  a  new  way  of  thinking.  The 
short-term  cost  of  this  legislation  is 
far  less  than  the  long-term  gain.  Dis- 
ablKl  does  not  mean  unable. 

Vast  resources  can  be  saved  by 
making  disabled  Americans  productive 
Americans.  They  deserve  to  partici- 
pate in  the  promise  of  America  too. 
May  the  enactment  of  this  legislation 
be  the  first  of  many  steps  in  a  new 
effort  by  Congress  and  the  administra- 
tion to  redeem  that  promise. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  January  1988  the  National 
Coimcil  on  the  Handicapped  released 
the  report  "On  the  Threshold  of  Inde- 
pendence" describing  the  progress 
that  has  been  made  on  implementing 
the  recommendations  contained  in  the 
1986  report  "Toward  Independence." 
While  this  report  acknowledged  that 
Federal  legislation  already  exists  con- 
cerning discrimination  against  persons 
with  disabilities,  it  also  pointed  out 
that  the  existing  law  is  limited  to  pro- 
grams or  activities  receiving  Federal 
assistance,  executive  agencies,  or  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service.  The  National 
Council's  report  found  that  a  major 


element  to  achieving  independence 
and  quality  of  life  for  people  with  dis- 
abilities lay  in  the  elimination  of  dis- 
crimination and  the  protection  of  the 
rights  of  the  disabled. 

Senator  Hubert  Humphrey  once 
stated  in  remarks  before  this  body 
that— 

It  was  once  said  that  the  moral  test  of 
government  is  how  it  treats  those  who  are 
In  the  dawn  of  life,  the  children;  those  who 
are  in  the  twilight  of  life,  the  elderly,  and 
those  who  are  in  the  shadows  of  life,  the 
sick,  the  needy,  and  the  handicapped. 

I  find  it  disheartening  that  in  a  soci- 
ety founded  on  the  notion  of  equal  op- 
portunity, that  we  continue  to  focus 
on  the  disabilities  of  some  people  and 
fail  to  recognize  their  abilities.  That  is 
why  I  will  be  joining  with  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  from  Iowa  in  intro- 
ducing the  Americans  with  Disabilities 
Act.  The  Americans  with  Disabilities 
Act  is  comprehensive  legislation  devel- 
oped with  the  support  of  the  National 
Council  on  Disabilities  and  many 
others  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  dis- 
abled and  provide  a  clear  and  compre- 
hensive mandate  to  end  discrimination 
in  the  areas  of  employment,  public  ac- 
commodations, transportation,  and 
communications. 

Thirty-seven  million  Americans  are 
disabled  and  two-thirds  of  them  are 
not  working.  In  most  cases  this  is  not 
because  they  do  not  want  to  work  or 
are  vmable  to  perform  the  skills  neces- 
sary for  maintaining  employment,  but 
rather  they  are  faced  with  significant 
barriers  that  prevent  them  from  work- 
ing, including  lack  of  transportation  or 
the  discriminatory  hiring  practices  of 
employers. 

I  would  like  to  tell  you  about  a 
yoimg  woman  who  is  a  constituent  of 
mine.  R.K.  is  a  very  capable  young 
woman  who  has  a  bachelor  of  science 
degree  in  psychology  and  In  home  eco- 
nomics as  well  as  a  masters  degree  in 
food  science  and  nutrition.  She  ranked 
in  the  top  10  percent  in  the  Nation 
when  she  passed  her  registered  nutri- 
tionist examination.  However,  she  also 
has  cerebral  palsy.  She  has  had  sever- 
al interviews.  I  would  like  to  share 
with  you  just  two  that  describe  the 
discrimination  persons  with  disabil- 
ities face  in  the  work  force.  One  inter- 
view took  place  at  a  metropolitan  hos- 
pital where  she  was  told  that  she  was 
very  qualified  for  the  job.  However, 
the  hiring  authority  told  her  fellow 
employees  would  not  be  comfortable 
working  with  a  person  with  a  disabil- 
ity. She  did  not  get  the  job.  Another 
interview  was  with  a  State  agency  in 
Miimesota.  Dvuing  the  interview,  she 
was  asked  if  she  drove.  An  irrelevant 
question  to  the  job,  not  asked  of  other 
applicants.  Then  she  was  asked  to 
demonstrate  her  handwriting  skills. 
Again,  a  request  not  asked  of  other  ap- 
plicants. She  did  not  get  the  job. 
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Another  resident  of  Minnesota,  K.L., 
has  cerebral  palsy  and  Kron's  disease. 
His  desire  was  to  become  a  radio  disc 
Jockey.  His  school  counselor  suggested 
he  talk  to  the  director  of  the  program. 
When  he  called,  he  was  told  he  would 
have  to  audition.  When  he  showed  up 
to  the  audition,  K.L.  was  cut-off 
midway  through  because  he  didn't 
have  what  it  took  to  be  a  disc  jockey. 
The  program  director  said  that  he  had 
worked  with  handicapped  persons 
before,  that  they  were  difficult  to 
work  with  and  that  he  didn't  care  to 
work  with  them  again. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  disgrace  that 
discrimination  and  bigotry  of  this  kind 
exists  in  our  society.  Not  only  for 
those  who  are  denied  opportunity  to 
control  their  own  lives  and  make 
meaningful  choices,  but  also,  for  us  as 
a  society  who  does  not  benefit  from 
the  participation  of  persons  with  dis- 
abilities. America  over  the  next  two 
decades  will  be  in  a  fight  for  economic 
survival.  We  simply  cannot  afford  the 
economic  cost  of  discrimination.  We 
cannot  afford  to  waste  the  abilities 
and  talent  persons  with  disabilities  can 
bring  to  the  labor  market.  Employ- 
ment offers  individuals  the  opportuni- 
ty at  a  chance,  a  chance  to  move  from 
dependency  to  independence.  As  I 
speak  with  members  of  the  disability 
community,  I  hear  over  and  over  again 
the  frustrations  of  people  who  only 
run  up  against  dead  ends.  There  is  no 
hope,  there  is  no  sense  of  self-worth. 
This  legislation  wiU  give  people  like 
R.K.  and  K.L.  that  chance  at  hope  a 
chance  to  prove  their  self -worth  by  en- 
suring them  the  opportunity  to  com- 
pete for  jobs  on  a  level  playing  field. 
This  is  a  matter  of  justice  without 
question.  But  it  is  also  a  matter  of  get- 
ting America  ready  to  maintain  our 
strength  and  leadership  into  the  21st 
century. 

According  to  the  National  Council, 
"transportation  is  a  critical  component 
of  a  national  policy  that  promotes  the 
self-reliance  and  self-sufficiency  of 
people  with  disabilities."  This  is  espe- 
cially true  for  rural  areas.  The  Minne- 
sota Governor's  Council  on  Disabilities 
recently  held  hearings  on  the  prob- 
lems persons  with  disabilities  face  in 
the  area  of  transportation.  However, 
four  of  the  people  were  unable  to 
attend  because  their  accessible  trans- 
portation did  not  arrive.  Several  other 
persons  had  to  leave  early  because 
their  only  transportation  home  came 
before  they  could  testify.  As  part  of 
this  hearing  and  an  ongoing  study  of 
the  disabled  in  Minnesota,  the  council 
found  that  a  lack  of  services  in  rural 
areas  is  forcing  the  disabled  to  move 
to  the  city  where  they  can  receive  the 
services  they  need  to  get  around  and 
function  in  society. 

Accessible  transportation  is  essential 
If  a  person  is  to  seek  and  maintain  a 
Job.  According  to  a  1986  Harris  poll,  3 
out  of  every  10  disabled  persons  say 


that  a  lack  of  accessible  or  affordable 
transportation  is  an  important  reason 
why  they  are  not  working.  This  legis- 
lation would  ensure  that  all  new 
public  buses  used  in  a  fixed  route 
system  be  accessible,  that  paratransit 
systems  be  made  available  for  those 
disabled  who  cannot  use  the  mainline 
system,  that  new  facilities  be  made  ac- 
cessible, and  that  a  public  accommoda- 
tion that  provides  transportation  serv- 
ices that  carry  in  excess  of  12  passen- 
gers be  accessible. 

Lack  of  access  to  public  buildings 
and  to  restrooms  is  the  reason  4  out  of 
10  people  with  disabilities  do  not  par- 
ticipate in  community  activities.  No- 
where has  this  been  more  clear  to  me 
than  when  a  former  campaign  volun- 
teer in  my  1982  campaign,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  in  a  wheelchair,  went  in 
the  pouring  rain  to  vote  back  and 
could  not  vote  because  she  was  unable 
to  get  up  the  stairs  to  get  into  the 
building  to  vote.  That  is  one  of  the 
reasons  I  worked  to  enact  the  Voting 
Rights  and  Accessibility  for  the  Elder- 
ly and  Handicapped  Act  (Public  Law 
98-435).  But  there  are  other  examples 
of  how  a  person  has  not  been  able  to 
eat  in  a  restaursmt,  see  a  movie,  apply 
for  a  job,  deposit  money  in  their  bank, 
simply  because  the  building  was  not 
accessible.  It  is  hard  for  those,  me  in- 
cluded, who  don't  experience  it  every- 
day to  realize  the  barriers  people  with 
disabilities  face  everyday.  Things  as 
simple  as  not  being  able  to  get  into  a 
public  telephone  booth,  or  having  to 
measure  the  width  of  restrooms. 

Minnesota  is  one  of  the  most  pro- 
gressive States  in  terms  of  both  reha- 
bilitation and  the  rights  of  the  dis- 
abled. Minnesota  has  one  of  the  best 
building  codes  in  the  country.  The 
problem  is  the  lack  of  enforcement. 
The  ADA  will  provide  this  enforce- 
ment. Title  IV  of  this  act  specifies  that 
no  individual  shall  be  discriminated 
against  in  the  full  and  equal  enjoy- 
ment of  the  goods,  services,  facilities, 
privileges,  advantages,  and  accommo- 
dations of  any  place  of  public  accom- 
modation, on  the  basis  of  disability. 

As  technology  continues  to  expand 
and  communications  play  a  greater 
and  greater  role  in  everyday  life,  the 
deaf  community  is  increasingly  left 
out  of  this  process,  simply  because 
they  are  unable  to  use  the  telephone. 
The  telephone  has  become  a  necessity 
in  every  one  of  our  lives.  To  deny  the 
deaf  an  opportunity  to  commimicate 
when  the  technology  is  available  to  do 
so  is  simply  unacceptable  in  today's  so- 
ciety. This  bill  will  open  the  door  for 
communications  for  the  deaf  by  estab- 
lishing intrastate  and  interstate  com- 
munication networks  that  allow  the 
deaf  to  communicate  with  anyone 
through  a  relay  system. 

I  want  to  compliment  Senator 
Harkin  for  the  work  he  has  put  into 
this  bill  over  the  past  year.  My  col- 
league from  Iowa  has  worked  hard  and 


long  to  include  changes  to  this  year's 
version  of  the  ADA  that  I  believe  sig- 
nificantly improve  this  bill  over  last 
year's  version.  There  are,  however, 
still  a  few  areas  of  concern  that  I  be- 
lieve will  need  to  be  addressed  if  this 
legislation  is  to  pass  in  this  Congress. 
The  first  of  which  is  the  ability  of 
rural  areas  to  meet  the  demands  of 
this  legislation.  It  is  still  somewhat  un- 
clear the  effect  this  legislation  will 
have  on  rural  services.  Nothing  would 
be  worse  than  if  this  bill  caused  an  al- 
ready ailing  rural  community  to  dis- 
continue certain  services  simply  be- 
cause it  was  unable  to  meet  the  de- 
mands under  this  bill.  As  debate  con- 
tinues on  this  legislation,  I  will  contin- 
ue to  monitor  these  effects  to  ensure 
that  rural  community  services  will  not 
be  forced  to  shut  down  under  the  re- 
quirements of  this  bill. 

Second,  over  the  past  20  years,  the 
number  of  Federal  regulations  im- 
posed on  State  and  local  governments 
has  increased  dramatically.  This  tre- 
mendous burden  on  State  and  local 
governments  drains  resources  that 
might  be  used  more  effectively  at  the 
local  level.  It  is  important  that  the 
Federal  Government  not  impose  man- 
dates on  State  and  local  governments 
without  accepting  fiscal  responsibility 
for  the  rules  and  regulations  it  im- 
poses. Again,  I  will  follow  closely  to 
see  that  we  are  not  imposing  undue 
burdens  without  assuming  the  Federal 
cost  of  those  burdens. 

Third,  I  would  hope  that  in  develop- 
ing this  legislation  that  we  are  sensi- 
tive to  avoid  concerns  that  this  act 
could  broaden  the  interpretation  of 
civil  rights  to  unintended  groups,  and 
to  allow  the  U.S.  Government  to 
impose  undue  restrictions  on  the 
rights  of  religious  and  other  private 
institutions.  While  I  am  a  strong  advo- 
cate of  civil  rights,  I  am  also  dedicated 
to  protecting  the  rights  of  private  in- 
stitutions and  by  no  means  want  to  see 
legislation  enacted  that  would  restrict 
religious  liberty  of  private  institutions 
or  forces  them  to  compromise  their 
values  or  morals. 

Although  these  matters  will  need  to 
be  addressed  before  final  passage,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  fundamental  goal  of  this 
bill— to  guarantee  equal  opportunity 
and  rights  to  persons  with  disabilities 
that  are  afforded  to  others  in  our  soci- 
ety and  are  currently  denied  to  the 
disabled  simply  because  they  are 
handicapped— must  remain  intact.  I 
have  discussed  these  concerns  with  my 
colleague  from  Iowa,  and  I  am  pleased 
that  he  is  open  to  addressing  them 
before  final  passage  of  this  bill.  I  look 
forward  to  working  with  Senator 
Harkin,  the  administration  in  building 
a  landmark  bill  which  we  can  all 
proudly  support. 

Mr.  McCain.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  announce  my  support  for 
the  Americans  With  Disabilities  Act. 
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This  measure  would  seelc  to  provide  a 
comprehensive  mandate  to  end  dis- 
crimination against  individusds  with 
disabilities.  For  too  long,  disabled 
Americans  have  not  been  afforded  the 
same  civil  rights  as  nondisabled  per- 
sons. We  must  now  act  to  remedy  this 
disparity. 

In  1974.  with  the  signing  into  law  of 
the  Rehabilitation  Act,  this  Nation 
proudly  declared  that  individuals  with 
disabilities  ought  to  be  granted  the 
same  right  to  participate  in  the  for- 
tunes of  our  society  as  those  without 
disability.  Last  year  the  Congress  re- 
stated this  commitment  with  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Civil  Rights  Restoration 
Act. 

Despite  these  efforts,  people  who  are 
differently  abled  still  face  legal  dis- 
crimination. Although  most  sectors  of 
society  have  made  major  strides  in 
their  efforts  to  bring  the  disabled  into 
the  mainstream  of  our  communities, 
docmnented  cases  of  legalized  discrimi- 
nation occur  with  frequency.  We 
cannot  tolerate  this  situation  any 
longer. 

Our  coimtry  is  only  as  good  as  the 
communities  that  make  it  up.  For  our 
communities  to  remain  dynamic,  we 
must  fully  incorporate  all  our  citizens. 
The  disabled  must  not  be  left  out  of 
the  mainstream,  or  the  vibrancy  of  the 
American  landscape  will  suffer.  Obvi- 
ously much  needs  to  be  done  before  we 
can  finally  say  with  confidence  that 
Americans  with  disabilities  are  being 
afforded  an  equal  opportunity  to  full 
participation  in  our  society. 

The  Americans  With  Disabilities  Act 
of  1989  will  offer  the  disabled  commu- 
nity an  omnibus  civil  rights  statute.  It 
would  offer  people  with  disabilities 
the  same  protection  in  private  employ- 
ment that  nondisabled  people  current- 
ly possess.  Furthermore,  it  would  pro- 
hibit discrimination  in  public  services, 
transportation,  telecommunications, 
and  the  practices  and  operations  of  a 
State. 

While  I  support  the  concepts  of  this 
measure,  I  have  some  concerns  about 
portions  of  the  bill— among  which  are 
the  assurance  that  "undue  hardship" 
for  public  accommodation  be  clarified 
so  that  small  business  is  not  forced  to 
suffer  unduly,  the  scope  of  the  bill's 
provisions  in  regard  to  interstate 
transportations  systems  other  than  air 
transportation,  the  bill's  language  con- 
cerning penalties,  and  how  telecom- 
munications relay  services  might 
impact  on  all  sectors  of  the  telephone 
industry. 

On  the  last  point,  during  the  100th 
Congress,  I,  along  with  Senator  Hol- 
LiNGS,  INOUYE,  Danforth,  and  Pack- 
wood,  introduced  the  Telecommunica- 
tions Accessibility  Enhancement  Act 
of  1988.  This  measure  was  referred  to 
the  Commerce  Committee,  which  has 
Jurisdiction  over  telecommunication 
issues.  The  committee  gained  valuable 
insight  Into  the  issue  of  telecommuni- 


cation relay  services  for  the  deaf  and 
hard  of  hearing.  Although  this  meas- 
ure has  been  referred  to  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  Handicapped,  this  issue 
has  been  of  great  interest  to  the  Com- 
merce Committee,  and  its  expertise  in 
this  area  must  be  called  upon. 

I  would  also  like  to  clarify  my  under- 
standing of  the  commimications  sec- 
tion of  the  bill.  It  is  my  imderstanding 
that  the  bill  mandates  that  the 
common  carriers  that  provide  Intra- 
state telephone  services  within  the 
State  provide  Intrastate  relay  services. 
Furthermore  that  carriers  that  pro- 
vide telephone  services  across  State 
lines  would  be  required  to  provide 
relay  services  for  calls  made  across 
State  lines.  And  finally,  that  common 
carriers  that  provide  both  interstate 
and  intrastate  services  be  required  to 
provide  both  interstate  and  intrastate 
relay  services. 

Those  members  of  our  society  who 
use  a  Telecommunication  Device  for 
the  Deaf,  a  TDD,  deserve  every  right 
to  full  access  to  our  teleconununica- 
tions  system.  I  am  concerned,  however, 
as  to  the  potential  inpact  on  the  small 
rural  and  independent  telephone  com- 
panies. The  legislation  calls  for  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
to  rule  in  this  area  as  to  what  will  be 
required  to  make  a  common  carrier 
TDD  accessible  and  have  relay  capa- 
bilities. I  would  urge  the  FCC  to  care- 
fully consider  all  views  on  this  issue, 
the  possible  economic  impact  on  the 
industry,  and  work  closely  with  the 
Commerce  Committee  as  the  rule- 
making process  would  unfold.  Further- 
more. I  would  encourage  the  FCC  to 
maintain  a  high  level  of  commimica- 
tion  directly  with  the  hearing-im- 
paired community  so  that  their  inter- 
ests will  be  accurately  represented. 
These  interested  parties  together  can 
achieve  the  noble  goals  set  out  in  this 
measure. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  concerns  with 
the  legislation— many  of  which  I  have 
mentioned  In  a  general  sense.  My  col- 
leagues have  also  voiced  other  reserva- 
tions In  regard  to  the  Americans  With 
Disabilities  Act  of  1989.  These  con- 
cerns must  be  dealt  with  as  action  on 
the  ADA  proceeds.  Most  importantly, 
we  must  seek  to  minimize  any  adverse 
effects  on  small  business.  The  ADA 
must  be  appro8w;hed  In  the  spirit  of 
compromise,  and  I  am  sure  it  wlU  be. 

I  believe  this  is  an  important  and 
significant  measure.  Disabled  Ameri- 
cans must  be  given  the  right  to  be 
fully  participatory  members  of  our 
community.  This  Is  a  large  step  in  that 
direction.  I  am  pleased  to  offer  my 
support,  and  look  forward  to  worldng 
with  the  other  sponsors  of  this  legisla- 
tion to  address  these  concerns  and 
questions. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
proud  to  Join  my  colleagues  today  in 
Introducing  the  Americans  with  Dis- 
abilities  Act— a   piece    of   legislation 


that  can  change  the  life  of  our  Nation 
significantly  for  the  better. 

By  not  using  the  human  resources  of 
our  Nation— by  allowing  discrimina- 
tion to  stand  in  the  way  of  full  partici- 
pation by  the  estimated  15  percent  of 
our  population  who  has  some  form  of 
disabling  condition— we  weaken  our- 
selves as  a  nation.  We  are  not  fulfilling 
the  promise  of  the  American  dream  to 
all  of  our  citizens. 

It  is  25  years  since  we  enacted  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  As  we  cele- 
brate the  anniversary  of  that  event  we 
pay  tribute  to  the  administration  and 
Congress  that  had  the  vision  and  cour- 
age to  say  it  was  time  for  minorities  in 
this  country  to  have  an  equal  chance 
to  participate  and  to  succeed.  But  as 
we  celebrate  that  event,  we  are  recog- 
nizing that  we  did  not  complete  the 
job  back  in  1964  for  all  of  the  minori- 
ties who  need  equal  access  to  opportu- 
nity in  this  Nation.  The  time  has  come 
to  complete  the  guarantee  of  nondis- 
crimination for  the  more  than  40  mil- 
lion Americans  who  must  overcome 
not  just  a  disabling  condition,  but  the 
superstition,  fear,  and  prejudice  that 
accompanies  it. 

This  legislation  will  not  have  the 
large  price  tag  that  some  fear.  In  fact, 
the  price  of  our  not  removing  the  bar- 
riers of  discrimination  is  so  large  that 
no  legislation  we  can  contemplate  at 
the  moment  would  come  close  to  it. 
More  than  $100  billion  a  year  is  being 
spent  by  Federal,  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  sustain  persons  with  dis- 
abilities in  welfare  situations.  An  esti- 
mated $200  billion  more  may  be  lost  in 
taxes  and  in  the  expenditures  of  non- 
profit organizations  and  family  mem- 
bers. And  there  is  simply  no  way  to 
put  a  price  tag  on  the  lost  dignity  and 
indepedence  of  Individuals  who  want 
to  be  contributing  members  of  their 
families,  their  commiuiities,  and  their 
country. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King. 
Jr.,  once  said,  "in  our  society  it  is 
murder,  psychologically,  to  deprive  a 
man  of  a  job  or  an  income.  You  are  in 
substance  saying  to  that  man  that  he 
has  no  right  to  exist."  For  too  long  we 
have  been  allowing  this  message  to  be 
given  to  men  and  women  with  disabil- 
ities in  our  society.  Discrimination  In 
all  its  forms  is  a  destroyer  of  the 
human  spirit— and  it  is  most  certainly 
a  destroyer  of  the  promise  of  America 
to  all  of  her  citizens.  The  Americans 
with  dlsabUities  act  will  go  far  to  ful- 
filling the  promise— and  to  making  us 
a  better,  more  Just,  and  more  prosper- 
ous Nation. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  in  introducing  the 
Americans  With  Disabilities  Act  of 
1989.  What  better  way  could  there  be 
to  mark  the  25th  year  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  than  for  Congress  to  write 
into  Federal  law  these  fundamental 
and  long  overdue  protections? 
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The  1964  ClvU  Rights  Act  was  a 
landmark  act  in  this  Nation's  civil 
rights  history.  But  for  too  long,  it  has 
been  an  unfinished  landmark,  because 
its  provisions  do  not  afford  protection 
to  the  36  million  Americans  who  are 
disabled.  The  Americans  With  Disabil- 
ities Act  would  address  this  long- 
standing gap  by  extending  the  rele- 
vant protections  of  the  1964  Civil 
Rights  Act  to  those  with  disabilities. 

It  is  an  initiative  designed  to  ensure 
that  the  American  dream  does  not 
stop  at  the  doorsteps  of  people  with 
disabilities.  This  proposal  stands  for 
the  proposition  that  no  individual 
should  be  denied  the  opportunity  to 
participate  fully  in  our  society.  It 
stands  for  the  proposition  that  our  so- 
ciety should  support  independence 
rather  than  dependence  among  the 
disabled. 

The  Americans  With  Disabilities  Act 
is  also  a  logical  partner  to  another 
piece  of  legislation  many  of  us  have 
sponsored— the  Medicaid  Home  and 
Community  Quality  Services  Act, 
S.  384.  S.  384  would  change  Federal 
programs  to  reflect  the  same  philoso- 
phies we  are  endorsing  today:  Oppor- 
tunity, independence,  ana  full  partici- 
pation in  society. 

It  is  time  for  both  the  public  and  pri- 
vate sectors  to  help,  rather  than 
hinder,  those  with  disabilities  in  their 
attempt  to  achieve  their  fullest  poten- 
tial. Together,  our  efforts  can  ensure  a 
future  in  which  all  of  our  citizens,  re- 
gardless of  their  disabUity,  will  thrive. 
Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the 
Americans  With  Disabilities  Act  of 
1989.  For  too  long  Americans  with  dis- 
abilities have  been  the  victims  of  dis- 
crimination. As  a  society  we  have  been 
guilty  of  underestimating  their  talents 
and  the  contributions  they  can  make 
to  this  country. 

This  legislation,  a  civil  rights  act  for 
people  with  disabilities,  states  that  in 
no  aspect  of  our  society  may  we  un- 
justly discriminate  against  those  with 
disabilities.  The  act  bars  discrimina- 
tion in  employment,  in  public  services 
including  public  transportation  and 
public  buildings,  public  accommoda- 
tions and  communications.  The  act 
will  enable  us  to  uincover  a  wealth  of 
skills  in  all  our  citizens  and  will  enable 
people  with  disabilities  to  fuUy  partici- 
pate as  equals  in  American  society. 

As  a  former  attorney  general  I  know 
that  State  governments  express  con- 
cern about  the  burdens  placed  upon 
them  by  laws  such  as  this  one.  As  a 
former  attorney  general  I  also  know 
that  this  act  does  not  place  undue  bur- 
dens on  the  States.  It  is  a  reasonable 
law  which  requires  States  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  feasible  to  enable  citizens 
with  disabilities  to  fuUy  participate  in 
the  life  of  their  community  and  State. 
As  attorney  general  I  hired  several  at- 
torneys with  disabilities  and  discov- 
ered the  ease  with  which  reasonable 


accommodations  can  be  made  to 
enable  people  with  disabilities  to  be 
contributing  members  of  the  work 
force. 

There  are  more  than  36  million 
people  with  disabilities  in  America 
today.  Not  only  have  we  not  done 
enough  to  help  them  fulfill  their  po- 
tential for  productivity  and  enjoy  the 
quality  of  life  to  which  they  are  enti- 
tled, we  as  a  society  have  placed  often 
unsurmoimtable  obstacles  In  their 
way.  We  have  discriminated  against 
people  with  disabilities  and  segregated 
them  from  our  daily  lives.  Fifty  per- 
cent of  Americans  with  disabilities 
report  household  incomes  of  $15,000 
or  below,  40  percent  of  people  with 
disabilities  did  not  graduate  from  high 
school  and  66  percent  of  people  with 
disabilities  between  the  ages  of  16  and 
64  are  not  working.  A  majority  of 
these  people  would  like  to  be  working 
but  employers  do  not  think  they  are 
capable  and  many  are  unable  to  find 
transportation  to  available  jobs. 

The  Americans  With  Disabilities  Act 
must  be  enacted.  We  can  ill  afford  to 
ignore  the  skills  and  talents  of  people 
with  disabilities;  we  need  their  contri- 
butions; we  need  their  desire  to  work; 
we  need  to  learn  from  them  how  much 
each  individual  is  able  to  contribute. 
America  will  be  a  better  place  when  we 
can  assure  that  each  person  who 
wants  to  work  can  work,  that  each 
person  is  able  to  participate  in  the  po- 
litical process  and  that  each  person 
can  communicate  or  visit  with  their 
loved  ones  as  they  wish. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
support  of  legislation  being  introduced 
today  by  the  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  Handicapped,  Senator 
Harkin.  The  Americans  With  Disabil- 
ities Act  of  1989  is  a  crucial  piece  of 
legislation  whose  time  is  long  overdue. 
The  importance  of  this  legislation 
cannot  be  overstated.  This  act  is  vital 
in  the  fight  to  end  discrimination 
against  the  disabled  in  the  areas  of 
transportation,  education,  communica- 
tion, and  employment. 

We  as  a  society  have  always  recog- 
nized our  obligation  to  provide  for  our 
disabled  neighbors,  and  in  many  re- 
spects we  have  done  so.  However  most 
services  provided  have  been  in  terms 
of  maintenance  and  subsistence,  and 
not  in  the  area  of  eliminating  the 
physical  barriers  and  discrimination 
which  are  often  the  greatest  difficul- 
ties facing  disabled  Americans.  We 
need  to  redirect  our  energies  toward 
enabling  the  disabled  to  be  self-suffi- 
cient, independent  citizens  with  the 
same  opportunities  as  you  and  I. 

According  to  a  1986  Harris  poll  75 
percent  of  all  disabled  citizens  are  not 
worlung,  and  tragically  only  15  per- 
cent of  all  disabled  citizens  work  fuU 
time.  The  primary  reason  for  this  is 
not  because  disabled  individuals  are  in- 
capable of  work;  -it  is  not  because  of  an 
individual's  disability;  and  it  is  certain- 


ly not  because  of  a  lack  of  desire  to 
work.  Mr.  President,  this  survey  found 
that  over  one-half  the  disabled  re- 
spondents cited  discrimination  as  the 
primary  obstacle  to  employment,  and 
28  percent  cited  the  lack  of  accessible 
transportation. 

Mr.  President,  lack  of  accessible 
trsuisportation  and  mobility  are  major 
factors  In  limiting  educational  and  em- 
ployment opportunities,  which  are  key 
to  self-sufficiency  and  independence. 
Conversely,  dependence  resulting  from 
limiting  access  and  opportunity,  not 
only  strips  a  measure  of  dignity  from 
capable  individuals,  but  in  terms  of 
social  services,  lost  wages,  and  wasted 
human  potential,  represents  an  enor- 
mous social  and  economic  cost. 

It  is  unconscionable  to  imagine  an 
able  work  force  languishing  at  home 
because  there  is  no  access  to  public 
transportation.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
want  to  minimize  the  great  strides 
made  in  urban  and  rural  areas  to  ac- 
commodate travel  for  disabled  Ameri- 
cans. But  there  is  still  a  long  route  to 
travel  on  this  necessary  road,  and  we 
must  pick  up  the  pace.  Tragically  in 
the  Nation  as  a  whole  the  majority  of 
our  public  transportation  systems 
remain  inaccessible  to  the  disabled. 

This  legrislation  puts  us  on  the  right 
track  in  reversing  this  imacceptable 
performance.  I  am  particularly  pleased 
with  the  advances  this  legislation  wiU 
make  in  the  area  of  interstate  and 
intrastate  travel  as  well  as  the  break- 
throughs in  telecommunications  for 
disabled  Americans. 

The  goal  of  universal  access  to  trans- 
portation and  the  integration  of  dis- 
abled citizens  into  every  aspect  of  ev- 
eryday life,  has  been  repeatedly  ex- 
pressed by  President  Bush.  Unfortu- 
nately, in  the  President's  decision  to 
appeal  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  deci- 
sion Adapt  versus  Department  of 
Transportation,  he  clearly  missed  his 
first  opportunity  to  take  action  on 
these  convictions.  Should  Adapt  be  al- 
lowed to  stand,  it  will  help  accomplish 
many  of  the  goals  and  objectives  in 
the  area  of  transportation  set  forth  in 
this  important  bill.  I  urge  the  Presi- 
dent to  rethink  his  actions  on  this 
case,  and  not  to  let  another  chance  to 
fulfill  his  promise  slip  away. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  close  to  impossi- 
ble to  separate  the  ability  to  travel  or 
communicate  with  both  employment 
and  a  decent  quality  of  life.  For  exam- 
ple, being  able  to  come  and  go  to  meet- 
ings, school,  the  movies,  or  the  restau- 
rant without  planning  days  or  weeks 
in  advance  is  impossible  for  many  dis- 
abled citizens.  Talking  on  the  tele- 
phone, following  a  sports  game  on  tel- 
evision, or  operating  a  word  processor 
are  all  activities  that  most  of  us  take 
for  granted,  yet  they  too  are  needless- 
ly unavailable  to  many  of  the  disabled. 
I  believe  that  the  Americans  With 
Disabilities  Act  represents  true  hope 
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for  equal  opportunity  for  disabled 
Americans.  The  time  has  come  for  us 
to  give  disabled  children  a  chance  to 
dream  of  becoming  doctors,  lawyers, 
architects,  or  engineers,  yes  and  Presi- 
dent, and  to  know  that  it  is  not  just  a 
dream.  As  a  people  we  cannot  afford 
to  ignore  or  take  pity  on  our  neighbor, 
when  there  is  no  need.  As  a  nation  we 
cannot  continue  to  prosper  without 
the  contribution  of  disabled  Ameri- 
cans, when  they  have  so  much  to 
offer. 

Again  I  applaud  the  efforts  of  the 
sponsor  of  this  legislation,  and  look 
forward  to  working  with  all  my  col- 
leagues toward  the  passage  of  this  im- 
portant bill. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  very  pleased  to  join  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Htirkin]  and  many  other  colleagues 
from  both  sides  of  the  aisle  in  intro- 
ducing this  historic  legislation. 

The  proposed  Americans  With  Dis- 
abilities Act  of  1989  [ADA]  is  an  omni- 
bus civil  rights  statute  that  has  a 
single  purpose— to  help  ensure  that 
persons  with  disabilities  have  the  op- 
portunity—freed of  the  shackles  of  dis- 
criminatory practices— to  participate 
in  our  society  as  fully  as  possible  and, 
thus,  to  achieve  their  full  potential. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  repre- 
sents a  major  advance.  It  is  the  culmi- 
nation of  efforts  throughout  the 
1970's  and  1980's— beginning  with  the 
development  and  enactment  of  the  Re- 
habilitation Act  of  1973,  and  its  land- 
mark section  504,  of  which  I  was  a 
principal  author— to  secure  the  civil 
rights  of  disabled  persons.  This  legisla- 
tion says  to  millions  of  Americans  who 
are  disabled  that  it  will  no  longer  be 
allowable  or  acceptable  for  you  to  be 
discriminated  against— that  you  will 
enjoy  the  same  rights  and  access  to 
jobs,  transportation,  public  accommo- 
dations, and  housing  as  do  all  other 
Americans. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  approach  the 
1990's,  people  with  disabilities  are  still 
too  often  brushed  aside  and  pushed 
down— and  not  permitted  to  use  their 
capabilities  to  the  fullest.  When  given 
the  opportunity,  people  with  disabil- 
ities have  made  great  contributions  to 
the  United  States  and,  indeed,  to  the 
world.  Unfortunately,  so  many  bar- 
riers and  obstacles  exist  that  those  op- 
portunities are  still  too  few  and  far  be- 
tween. That  has  been  society's  great 
loss. 

Over  the  last  two  decades,  people 
with  disabilities  have  made  great  in- 
roads and  are  increasingly  being  recog- 
nized for  their  abilities,  not  their  dis- 
abilities. But  progress  is  slow.  Al- 
though I  recognize  that  we  cannot  leg- 
islate attitudes,  we  can  make  sure  that 
unenlightened  attitudes  no  longer  find 
support  in  the  law. 

MASS  TRANSIT  PROVISIONS 

Mr.  President,  as  chairman  of  the 
Banking    Committee's    Subcommittee 


on  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs,  I  would 
like  to  make  a  brief  statement  on  the 
mass  transit  provisions  of  this  legisla- 
tion. Our  bill  would  codify  the  reason- 
ing of  the  recent  decision  of  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Third  Circuit 
in  Americans  Disabled  for  Accessible 
Public  Transportation  v.  Burnley,  867 
F.2d  1471  (1989). 

In  requiring  that  all  new  buses  and 
new  or  newly  altered  transportation 
facilities  be  made  accessible  to  persons 
with  disabilities,  to  the  maximimi 
extent  feasible  and  that  paratransit 
services  be  made  available  as  a  supple- 
mental service  for  those  who  may  be 
unable  to  utilize  lift-equipped  buses, 
the  court  correctly  ruled,  "Only  a 
mixed-system  of  lift-equipped  buses 
for  those  able  to  utilize  them  and  a 
paratransit  system  for  those  who 
cannot  will  adequately  implement  the 
statutory  mandates." 

The  court  correctly  stated  that  a 
segregated  paratransit  system  alone 
would  always  result  in  "uneven  treat- 
ment to  the  disabled,"  not  only  be- 
cause it  is  segregated,  but  also  because 
by  its  nature  it  "deprives  the  handi- 
capped of  spontaneous  activity,  wheth- 
er it  be  of  an  emergency,  business,  or 
pleasurable  nature."  Unlike  paratran- 
sit, which  requires  the  making  of 
travel  reservations  well  in  advance, 
mainline  accessibility  enables  persons 
with  disabilities  to  go  to  the  nearest 
bus  stop  and  board  the  next  bus  to 
come  along,  just  like  everyone  else. 

The  court  also  properly  determined 
that  a  requirement  that  newly  pur- 
chased buses  be  accessible  "does  not 
exact  a  fundamental  alteration  to  the 
nature  of  mass  transportation"  and 
would  not  impose  any  "undue  finan- 
cial burdens"  on  transit  systems.  In 
my  view,  the  major  benefits  that  ac- 
cessible transportation  will  bring  to 
persons  with  disabilities  and  to  the 
American  economy  as  a  result  of  di- 
minished unemployment  and  under- 
employment among  persons  with  dis- 
abilities make  the  continuing  effort  to 
assure  accessibility  a  high  priority. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  I  was  proud  to  have 
been  an  original  cosponsor  of  the 
Americans  with  Disabilities  Act  last 
year.  However,  at  that  time,  I  ex- 
pressed certain  reservations  about  how 
quickly  and  how  completely  the  goals 
of  the  legislation  were  to  be  achieved 
under  that  bill. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  today  ad- 
dresses my  concerns  and  I  believe  sets 
forth  reasonably  realistic  goals  and 
timetables.  I  congratulate  the  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  the 
Handicapped,  Mr.  Harkin,  for  his  out- 
standing work  over  these  last  many 
months  in  crafting  a  strong,  but  bal- 
anced, measure  that  would  be  a  major 
stride  forward  toward  our  goal  of  a 
United  States  where  all  citizens  have 
an  equal  opportunity  to  pursue  the 
American  dream. 


Mr.  President,  I  urge  all  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  legislation. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  Senators  Harkin,  Ken- 
nedy,   DURENBERGER,    jETrORBS,    SiMON, 

and  McCain  as  an  original  cosponsor 
of  the  Americans  With  Disabilities  Act 
of  1989. 

This  historic  legislation  will  secure 
the  civil  rights  of  43  million  disabled 
Americans.  For  too  long  the  disabled 
citizens  of  this  country  have  not  been 
afforded  the  rights  guaranteed  under 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  or  the 
Fair  Housing  Act  of  1968. 

Since  the  days  of  its  inception,  this 
Nation  has  encouraged  and  valued  in- 
dependence and  self-sufficiency.  Dis- 
crimination stands  as  a  barrier  to  the 
achievement  of  self-sufficiency.  By 
prohibiting  discrimination  in  employ- 
ment, the  provision  of  public  services, 
transportation,  and  telecommunica- 
tions, this  bill  is  a  critical  step  in  as- 
suring the  disabled  that  they  have 
equal  opportunity  to  realize  their  full 
potential. 

One  of  the  prime  goals  of  legislation 
affecting  disabled  Americans  has  been 
the  effort  to  incorporate  them  into 
the  mainstream.  While  the  Americans 
With  Disabilities  Act  would  remove 
the  barriers  to  participation  in  the 
workforce,  efforts  must  also  be  made 
to  ensure  that  participation  is  possi- 
ble. The  present  system  of  disability 
insurance  encourages  retirement  from 
the  workforce.  This  approach  is 
wrong.  Americans  with  disabilities 
should  have  every  encouragement  to 
take  advantage  of  the  options  opened 
up  by  the  Americans  With  Disabilities 
Act.  I  will  soon  introduce  with  Senator 
Dole  a  biU  that  will  provide  work  in- 
centives to  those  who  receive  Social 
Security  disability  income. 

In  addition,  I  have  introduced  S.  200, 
the  Social  Security  Disability  Benefici- 
ary Rehabilitation  Act  of  1989.  This 
legislation  would  redirect  the  SSDI 
program  away  from  the  retirement 
model  and  toward  a  program  specifi- 
cally designed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
disabled  workers.  A  vocational  reha- 
bilitation evaluation  would  be  inte- 
grated into  the  initial  and  ongoing  de- 
termination process. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  also  note  that 
the  Americans  With  Disabilities  Act  of 
1989  substantially  curtails  the  require- 
ments of  employers  and  localities  con- 
tained in  the  1988  version  of  the  bill. 
No  longer  does  a  company  have  to 
prove  the  threat  of  bankruptcy  to  be 
exempt  from  the  requirements;  rather, 
the  bill  requires  reasonable  accommo- 
dations for  handicapped  employees 
unless  such  requirement  would  pose 
an  undue  hardship.  The  bill  also  clari- 
fies section  504  with  regard  to  access 
to  transportation  for  the  disabled. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
support  of  this  historic  expression  of 
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this   country's    commitment    to    civil 
rights  for  its  disabled  citizens. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  President,  last 
year,  the  Task  Force  on  the  Rights 
and  Empowerment  of  Americans  With 
Disabilities,  chaired  by  Justin  Dart, 
visited  all  50  States  to  conduct  public 
forums  on  discrimination  against 
people  with  disabilities.  Across  the 
country,  the  task  force  found  that  in 
many  cases  protections  against  dis- 
crimination on  the  basis  of  disability 
are  either  lacking  or  poorly  enforced. 

The  evidence  collected  by  the  task 
force  has  laid  the  groundwork  for 
action  by  Congress  this  year.  This  is 
the  year  that  we  must  pass  the  Ameri- 
cans With  Disabilities  Act.  We  must 
make  the  dream  of  equal  opportunity 
a  reality  for  America's  37  million 
people  with  disabilities. 

The  Americans  With  Disabilities  Act 
builds  on  earlier  anti-discrimination 
statutes  such  as  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964,  the  Pair  Housing  Amendment 
Act  of  1988.  and  most  notably,  the  Re- 
habilitation Act  of  1973.  To  a  large 
extent,  the  Americans  With  Disabil- 
ities Act  simply  enhances  the  applica- 
tion of  these  earlier  laws  and  in  some 
cases  extends  to  the  private  sector  sev- 
eral of  the  safeguards  against  discrimi- 
nation that  already  apply  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

The  bill  would  affect  discrimination 
on  the  basis  of  disability  in  employ- 
ment, public  accommodations,  public 
services  (including  transportation), 
and  communications.  This  year's  legis- 
lation is  slightly  different  from  the 
version  introduced  in  the  100th  Con- 
gress, primarily  in  an  effort  to  lower 
any  costs  associated  with  the  bill, 
while  preserving  the  objective  of  pre- 
venting discrimination. 

Certainly.  I  am  aware  that  there  are 
still  some  concerns  about  the  bill.  The 
series  of  hearings  that  have  been 
scheduled  over  the  next  few  weeks 
should  provide  us  with  the  informa- 
tion that  we  need  to  address  these  con- 
cerns and  to  consider  any  further  ad- 
justments to  the  bill  that  might  be 
necessary. 

So  I  am  looking  forward  to  the  hear- 
ings and  to  action  early  in  this  Con- 
gress. As  President  Bush  has  stated, 
the  passage  of  the  Americans  With 
Disabilities  Act  will  provide  nothing 
more  than  "simple  fairness."  Simple 
fairness  for  the  millions  of  Americans 
who  want  nothing  more  than  the  op- 
portunity to  contribute  their  talents 
to  our  great  Nation. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND: 

S.  934.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily 
the  duty  on  K-Acid;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

8.  935.  A  bill  to  s\ispend  temporarily 
the  duty  on  Broeimer's  acid;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  936.  A  bill  to  temporarily  suspend 
the  duty  on  D  Salt;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 


S.  937.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily 
the  duty  on  Neville  and  Winter's  acid; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  938.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily 
the  duty  on  anis  base;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

S.  939.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily 
the  duty  on  naphtol  AS  types;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

TEMPORAHT  SUSPENSION  OP  DUTY  ON  CERTAIN 
CHEMICALS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  introduce  six  bills  which 
will  suspend  the  duties  imposed  on 
certain  chemicals  used  in  coloring  tex- 
tile products,  paints,  inks,  and  plastic 
components.  Currently,  these  chemi- 
cals are  imported  for  use  in  the  United 
States  because  there  is  no  domestic 
supplier  or  readily  available  substi- 
tute. Therefore,  suspending  the  duties 
on  these  chemicals  would  not  adverse- 
ly affect  domestic  industries. 

The  first  bill  would  temporarily  sus- 
pend the  duty  on  l-Amino-8-hydroxy- 
4.6-naphthalene  disulfonic  acid  mono 
sodium  salt  (K-Acid)  which  is  a  chemi- 
cal used  in  the  manufacturing  of  reac- 
tive dyes  for  the  textile  industry. 

The  second  bill  would  temporarily 
suspend  the  duty  on  2,Naphthyl 
amine-6-sulfonic  acid  (Broenner's  acid) 
which  is  used  in  making  reactive  dyes 
for  coloring  cotton  and  wool. 

The  third  bill  would  temporarily  sus- 
pend the  duty  on  2-Naphthyl  amine- 1, 
5-disulfonic  acid  and  the  mono  sodium 
salt  (D  Salt).  Both  of  these  compo- 
nents are  combined  and  used  in  the 
manufacturing  of  reactive  dyes  for 
cotton  and  wool. 

The  fourth  bill  would  temporarily 
suspend  the  duty  on  l-Naphtol-4-sul- 
fonic  acid  and  the  mono  sodium  salt 
(NeviUe  and  Winter's  Acid).  Once 
again  these  chemicals  are  used  in  the 
manufacturing  of  reactive  dyes  for 
cotton  and  wool  products. 

The  fifth  bill  would  temporarily  sus- 
pend the  duty  on  3-Amino-methoxy 
benzanilide  (anis  base)  which  is  used 
in  the  production  of  Azo  pigments. 
These  pigments  are  used  in  the  pro- 
duction of  paints,  printing  inks,  and 
colorants  for  plastics. 

The  sixth  and  last  bill  would  tempo- 
rarily suspend  the  duty  on  3-Hydroxy- 
2-naphthanilide.  3-Hydroxy-2- 

naphtho-o-toluidide.  3-Hydroxy-2- 

naphtho-o-anisidide.  3-Hydroxy-2- 

naphtho-o-phenetidide.  3-Hydroxy-2- 
naphtho-4-chloro-2.5-dimethoxy  Ani- 
lide,  and  N.N'-bis  [acetoacetyl-O-toli- 
dine]  (naphthol  AS  types).  These  pig- 
ments are  also  used  in  the  production 
of  paints,  printing  inks,  and  colorants 
for  plastics. 

Mr.  President,  suspending  the  duty 
on  these  chemicals  will  benefit  the 
consiuner  by  stabilizing  the  costs  of 
manufacturing  the  end-use  products. 
Further,  these  suspensions  will  allow 
domestic  producers  to  maintain  or  im- 
prove their  ability  to  compete  interna- 
tionally. There  are  no  known  domestic 


producers  of  these  materials.  I  hope 
the  Senate  will  consider  these  meas- 
ures expeditiously. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bills  be  printed  in  the 
Record  immediately  following  my  re- 
marlu. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bills 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  934 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives   of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 


SECTION  1.  K-ACID. 

Subchapter  II  of  chapter  99  of  the  Harmo- 
nized Tariff  Schedule  of  the  United  States 
is  amended  by  inserting  in  numerical  se- 
quence the  following  new  heading: 


Free     No  change     No  change 


Ono( 
betore 
12/31/ 
92" 


■9902  30.0?    l-*mino-8- 

hy(iroxy-4.  6- 

naphitalene 

disulfoiw: 

acid  mono 

sodium  salt 

(CAS  No 

85294-32-2) 

ptomM  ta 

in 

suMieadiiie 

29222ia)) 


SEC.  2.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

The  amendment  made  by  the  first  section 
of  this  Act  applies  with  respect  to  articles 
entered,  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse  for 
consumption,  on  or  after  the  15th  day  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

S.  935 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  BROENNER'S  ACID 

Subchapter  II  of  chapter  99  of  the  Harmo- 
nized Tariff  Schedule  of  the  United  States 
is  amended  by  inserting  in  numerical  se- 
quence the  following  new  heading: 


Free     No  change     No  change 


On  or 
before 
12/31/ 
92" 


■9902  30.07    2.  Naphthyl 
amine-b- 
sulfonc  acid 
(CAS  No 
93-00-5) 
(provided  lor 
in 

suhheadme 
292142SI) 


SEC.  2.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

The  amendment  made  by  the  first  section 
of  this  Act  applies  with  resptect  to  articles 
entered,  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse  for 
consumption,  on  or  after  the  15th  day  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

S.  936 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  D  SALT 

Subchapter  II  of  chapter  99  of  the  Harmo- 
nized Tariff  Schedule  of  the  United  States 
is  amended  by  inserting  in  numerical  se- 
quence the  following  new  heading: 


Be  it  enactet 
Representative 
America  in  Coi 

SECTION  1.  NEVIl 

Subchapter  I 
nized  Tariff  S< 
is  amended  b: 
quence  the  foil 


SEC.  2.  EFFECTIV 

The  amendn 
of  this  Act  ap 
entered,  or  wi 
consumption,  < 
the  date  of  the 


Be  it  enactet 
Representativ( 
America  in  Co 

SECTION  1.  ANIS 

Subchapter  1 
nized  Tariff  S 
is  amended  b 
quence  the  fol 


Be  it  enactt 
Representativ 
America  in  Cc 

SECTION  I.  NAPI 

Subchapter 
nized  Tariff  i 
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Jnited  States 
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5th  day  after 
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>f  the  Harmo- 
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e  first  section 
jct  to  articles 
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Sth  day  after 
lis  Act. 


■■9902.3007    2-Na|jlittiyl  Free     No  change     No  change     On  w 

amine- 1,  5-  hefwe 

(tsulforac  12/31/ 

acHi  and  the  92 " 

mono  sodiuni 

salt  (CAS 

No  117-62- 

4and 

19532-03- 

07) 

(provided  foi 

in 

sutiheading 

292142.S)) 


SEC.  2.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

The  amendment  made  by  this  Act  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  articles  entered,  or 
withdrawn  from  warehouse  for  consump- 
tion, on  or  after  the  date  that  is  15  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

S.  937 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  NEVILLE  AND  WINTER'S  ACID. 

Subchapter  II  of  chapter  99  of  the  Harmo- 
nized Tariff  Schedule  of  the  United  States 
is  amended  by  inserting  in  numerical  se- 
quence the  following  new  heading: 


■9902,30,07    l.NapWol4. 

Free 

No  change 

No  change 

On  or 

sulfonic  acid 

before 

andttie 

12/31/ 

mono  sodium 

92". 

salt  (US 

Nos,  84-87- 

7  and  6099- 

57-6) 

(provided  loi 

in 

2908.2010) 

is  amended  by  inserting  in  numerical  se- 
quence the  following  new  heading: 

■9902,30,07    3,  Hydtony-2-       Free     No  change     No  change     On  or 
naphtharilKte  before 

{CHS  No  12/31/ 

92-77-3).  92' 

3-Hydroiy-2 
napnlhiHi- 
tmuidide 
((»SNo 
135-61-5), 
3-Hydroxy-2- 
napnthcK)' 
anisidide 
((US  No 
135-62-6). 
3-H¥droxy-2- 
naphth^o- 
phenetidide 
((y^No 
92-74-0). 
3-Hydroxy-2- 
iiapntbo.4- 
chloro-2.5- 
dimethoxy 
Mide  (US 
No  4273- 
92-1).  and 
n.N'^HS 
(acetoacetyt- 

((>kSNo, 

91-96-3) 

(provided  for 

in 

subheading 

2924.29,14) 


SEC.  2.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

The  amendment  made  by  the  first  section 
of  this  Act  applies  with  respect  to  articles 
entered,  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse  for 
consumption,  on  or  after  the  15th  day  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


SEC.  2.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

The  amendment  made  by  the  first  section 
of  this  Act  applies  with  respect  to  articles 
entered,  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse  for 
consumption,  on  or  after  the  15th  day  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

S.  938 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  ANIS  BASE. 

Subchapter  II  of  chapter  99  of  the  Harmo- 
nized Tariff  Schedule  of  the  United  States 
is  amended  by  inserting  in  numerical  se- 
quence the  following  new  heading: 


Free     No  change     No  change 


On  or 
before 
12/31/ 
92". 


of  the  Harmo- 
United  States 
numerical  se- 
ling: 


■•990230.07    3-Amino- 
methoiy 
benzanilide 
(US  No, 
102-35-4) 
(provided  lor 
in 

subheading 
2921,49,30 
or 
2924,29,25), 


SEC.  2.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

The  amendment  made  by  this  Act  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  articles  entered,  or 
withdrawn  from  warehouse  for  consump- 
tion, on  or  after  the  date  that  is  15  days 
aft«r  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

S.  939 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  NAPHTHOL  AS  TYPES. 

Subchapter  II  of  chapter  99  of  the  Harmo- 
nized Tariff  Schedule  of  the  United  States 


By  Mr.  BINGAMAN  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Domenici): 
S.  940.  A  bill  to  designate  segments 
of  the  East  Fork  of  the  Jemez  River 
and  of  the  Pecos  River  as  components 
of  the  National  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  System,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources. 

JEMEZ  AND  PECOS  RIVERS  WILD  AND  SCENIC 
RIVER  ADDITION  ACT  OF  1989 

•  Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  introduce  legislation  that 
would  add  two  fine  streams  in  my 
home  State  of  New  Mexico  to  the  Na- 
tional Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System, 
the  East  Pork  of  the  Jemez  River  and 
the  Pecos  River. 

Last  year,  the  Congress  designated  a 
24.6-mile  stretch  of  the  Rio  Chama  as 
a  wild  and  scenic  river.  The  Rio 
Grande  in  northern  New  Mexico  and 
the  Red  River  near  Questa  were 
among  the  first  rivers  protected  under 
the  act.  The  East  Fork  of  the  Jemez 
and  the  Pecos  belong  in  the  system  as 
well. 

We  in  New  Mexico  appreciate  better 
than  some  the  value  of  free-flowing 
streams.  Water  is  scarce  in  my  State 
and  we  cherish  the  Jemez  and  the 
Pecos  for  their  scenic,  recreational, 
and  natural  beauty.  This  measure 
would  protect  these  rare  streams  from 
construction  of  dams  and  other  dis- 
turbances. 

The  East  Fork  of  the  Jemez  would 
be  protected  for  11  miles,  from  the 
Baca  location  No.  1  to  its  confluence 
with  the  Rio  San  Antonio,  at  the 
Santa  Pe  National  Forest's  Battleship 


Rock  picnic  ground.  A  small  portion  of 
the  river  passes  through  private  land, 
but  the  property  owner  has  been  con- 
sulted and  has  no  objections  to  the 
wild  and  scenic  designation.  The  rest 
of  the  river  flows  through  the  Santa 
Fe  Forest.  The  East  Fork  originates  in 
the  Valles  Caldera,  one  of  the  natural 
wonders  of  New  Mexico,  and  flows 
south  and  west,  cutting  through  a  vol- 
canic flow  of  Valles  Rhyolite  to  form  a 
rugged,  sheer-walled  canyon.  Here,  the 
southern-most  extension  of  Canadian 
dogwood  is  present.  The  river  passes 
the  Las  Conchas  campground,  and  is 
followed  by  New  Mexico  Highway  4.  A 
rugged  stretch  of  canyon  includes 
cliffs,  boulders,  heavy  forests  of  Engel- 
man  spruce  and  mixed  conifers.  In 
parts,  the  river  flows  from  wall  to  wall 
of  the  canyon.  Elsewhere,  the  canyon 
widens,  and  the  river  nourishes  lush 
meadows.  Other  attractions  are  Jemez 
Falls  and  a  hot  spring.  Peregrine  fal- 
cons feed  in  the  canyon,  along  with 
the  Jemez  Mountain  salamander, 
unique  to  the  area.  Trout  fishing  is  a 
popular  sport  for  many.  Access  is 
ready:  Alburquerque  and  Santa  Fe  are 
less  than  2  hours'  drive. 

The  Pecos  would  be  protected  for 
approximately  21.5  miles,  from  its 
headwaters  near  the  Santa  Barbara 
Divide  in  the  Pecos  Wilderness  to  the 
townsite  of  Terrero.  The  Pecos  is  a 
river  well  knovim  in  folk  tales  of  the 
West  and  is  important  to  eastern  New 
Mexico  and  west  Texas.  It  originates 
high  in  the  Pecos  Wilderness  and  de- 
scends through  rugged  granite  can- 
yons, alternating  with  mountain  mead- 
ows in  beautiful,  high  valleys.  Most  of 
the  land  along  the  river  is  owned  by 
the  U.S.  Forest  Service  or  the  New 
Mexico  Department  of  Game  and 
Fish;  the  river  does  pass  through  some 
private  land  between  the  confluence 
with  the  Rio  Mora  and  Terrero.  How- 
ever, there  are  no  provisions  for  the 
condemnation  of  private  land  in  the 
legislation.  Private  property  rights  will 
not  be  affected.  The  river  is  popular 
for  camping,  fishing,  swimming  and 
hiking.  It  is  rich  with  aspen,  spruce 
and  fir.  The  segment  to  be  protected 
includes  the  narrow  Pecos  Box,  where 
the  river  chums  several  hundred  feet 
below  the  road.  Fishing  in  this  stretch 
is  restricted  to  artificial  flies  and  lures. 

The  bill  divides  the  East  Fork  of  the 
Jemez  into  three  segments,  designat- 
ing 2  miles  as  recreational,  4  miles  as 
wild,  and  5  miles  as  scenic.  The  Pecos 
is  split  into  two  segments,  with  13.5 
miles  designated  wild  and  7  miles  as 
scenic.  The  U.S.  Forest  Service  has 
recommended  these  designations  and 
reports  that  public  support  for  the 
protections  appear  to  be  high. 

This  legislation  will  not  only  protect 
special  rivers  for  future  generations, 
but  boost  tourism  in  my  State.  I  ask 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  supporting 
this  measure. 
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BIr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  biU  be  printed  in  the 

RXCORO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  940 

Be  it  enacted  by  tlie  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreaa  aasembled, 

SBCnON  I.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Jemez  and 
Pecos  Rivers  Wild  and  Scenic  River  Addi- 
Uon  Act  of  1»89". 

SBC  r  WILD  AND  SCENIC  RIVER  DESIGNATION. 

Section  3(a)  of  the  Wild  and  Scenic  River 
Act  (82  Stat.  906;  16  n.S.C.  1274(a))  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  para- 
graphs: 

"(  KA)  Jkmkz  Rivkr.  East  Fork.  New 
Mexico.— Segments  of  the  East  Fork  of  the 
Jemez  River,  to  be  administered  by  the  Sec- 
retary In  the  classifications  indicated,  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(1)  the  segment  from  the  Baca  Location 
Number  1.  approximately  2  miles  southwest, 
past  the  Santa  Fe  National  Forest's  Las 
Conchas  Campground,  to  State  Highway  4. 
where  it  crosses  the  river  at  the  Sante  Fe 
National  Forest's  Las  Conchas  trailhead.  as 
a  recreational  river. 

"(2)  the  segment  from  the  Las  Conchas 
trailhead  approximately  4  miles  west  to 
where  the  same  highway  crosses  the  river 
near  the  Sante  Fe  National  Forest's  East 
Fork  trailhead.  as  a  wild  river;  and 

"(3)  the  setTnent  from  that  highway  cross- 
ing (State  Highway  502  where  it  crosses  the 
river  near  the  Sante  Fe  National  Forest's 
East  Fork  trailhead)  approximately  5  miles 
west  to  the  confluence  with  the  Rio  San  An- 
tonio, at  the  Sante  Fe  National  Forest's  Bat- 
tleship Rock  picnic  ground,  as  a  scenic  river. 
"(B)  A  map  entitled  'East  Fork  of  the 
Jemez  Wild  and  Scenic  River'  generally  de- 
picting the  foregoing  segments  of  the  East 
Fork  of  the  Jemez  River  shall  be  kept  on 
fUe  and  available  for  public  inspection  in 
the  office  of  the  Headquarters  of  the  Sante 
Fe  National  Forest. 

"(  XA)  Pecos  River.  New  Mexico.— Seg- 
ments of  the  Pecos  River,  to  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  Secretary  in  the  classifications 
indicated,  as  follows: 

"(1)  the  segment  from  the  river's  headwa- 
ters near  the  Santa  Barbara  Divide  in  the 
Pecos  Wilderness  approximately  13.5  miles 
south  to  the  Pecos  Wilderness  boundary,  as 
a  wild  river,  and 

"(2)  the  segment  from  that  point  (the 
Pecos  Wilderness  boundary)  approximately 
7  miles  south  to  the  townsite  of  Terrero.  as 
a  recreational  river. 

"(B)  A  map  entitled  'Pecos  Wild  and 
Scenic  River'  generally  depicting  the  forego- 
ing segments  of  the  Pecos  River  shall  be 
kept  on  fUe  and  available  for  public  inspec- 
tion in  the  office  of  the  Headquarters  of  the 
SanU  Fe  National  Forest.".* 

•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  join  my  colleague  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Bikgamah]  in  intro- 
ducing a  bill  to  designate  segments  of 
the  Pecos  River  and  of  the  East  Pork 
of  the  Jemez  River  in  New  Mexico  as 
components  of  the  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  System. 

Last  year  marked  the  20th  anniver- 
sary of  the  WUd  and  Scenic  Rivers 
Act.  The  first  wild  and  scenic  river  in 
the  Nation  was  a  portion  of  the  Rio 


Grande  in  northern  New  Mexico.  New 
Mexico  marked  the  anniversary  of  the 
enactment  of  the  act  and  the  designa- 
tion of  the  Rio  Grande  with  the  pas- 
sage of  legrislation  that  Senator  Binga- 
KAN  and  I  worked  on  to  designate  24.6 
miles  of  the  Rio  Chama  River  as  part 
of  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System. 

The  bill  Senator  Bingaman  and  I  are 
introducing  today  will  protect  seg- 
ments of  two  more  rivers  for  the  bene- 
fit and  enjoyment  of  present  and 
future  generations.  It  is  a  commenda- 
ble way  to  begin  the  second  20  years  of 
the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System  in 
New  Mexico. 

The  designation  of  the  Rio  Chama 
gave  New  Mexico  a  total  of  approxi- 
mately 78  miles  of  wild  and  scenic 
rivers.  Approximately  53  miles  of 
rivers  in  New  Mexico  are  original  com- 
ponents of  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
System.  These  53  miles  encompass 
about  49  miles  of  the  rugged,  upper 
Rio  Grande  River  and  the  lower  4 
miles  of  the  Red  River  feeding  into 
the  Rio  Grande  near  Questa,  NM. 

Now,  after  a  period  of  careful  consid- 
eration suid  public  review,  the  bill  that 
Senator  Bingaham  and  I  are  introduc- 
ing today  proposes  to  add  another  31.5 
miles  to  the  system  in  New  Mexico— 11 
miles  of  the  East  Pork  of  the  Jemez 
and  20.5  miles  of  the  Pecos  River,  both 
l<x;ated  in  the  outstanding  scenery  of 
the  Santa  Fe  National  Porest. 

The  1968  act  provides  the  criteria 
for  qualification  as  a  wild  and  scenic 
river.  A  river  must  "possess  outstand- 
ingly remarkable  scenic,  recreation, 
geologic,  fish  and  wildlife,  historic, 
cultural,  or  other  similar  values." 
These  two  river  segments  fulfill  these 
criteria  and  would  be  worthy  additions 
to  the  Wild  and  Scenic  River  System. 

The  East  Pork  of  the  Jemez  River 
originates  in  the  Valles  Caldera  as  a 
small,  meandering  stream  in  the  vast 
crater.  It  passes  through  Valles  Rhyo- 
lite  cliffs,  a  sheer-walled  canyon,  on  its 
way  to  its  junction  with  the  Rio  San 
Antonio,  where  the  Jemez  River  is 
formed.  This  river  segment  passes 
through  the  heart  of  the  Jemez  Moun- 
tains' most  popular  recreation  area. 

The  Pecos  River,  famous  in  the  folk- 
lore of  the  frontier,  flows  out  of  the 
Pecos  Wilderness  through  rugged 
granite  canyons  and  waterfalls  and 
passes  by  small,  high-mountainMtnead- 
ows.  It  is  one  of  New  Mexico's  most 
heavily  used  trout  streams. 

With  the  designation  of  these  rivers 
segments.  New  Mexico-  would  have 
portions  of  5  rivers  as  part  of  the 
system,  which  now  includes  portions 
of  more  than  70  rivers  nationwide. 
Currently  there  are  more  than  7,300 
miles  in  the  National  Wild  and  Scenic 
River  System. 

I  would  like  to  add,  as  there  was 
some  concern  expressed  by  property 
owners  along  the  river,  that  this  legis- 
lation will  not  divest  property  owners 
of  any  rights  that  they  currently  have. 


I  have  been  assured  by  the  Porest 
Service  that  individuals  who  own  land 
along  the  river  will  continue  to  be  able 
to  use  and  develop  their  property  as 
they  have  in  the  past. 

I  congratulate  Senator  Bingaman  for 
his  work  on  this  measure  and  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  it.« 


By  Mr.  STEVENS  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Dantorth,  and  Mr.  Mxtr- 

KOWSKI): 

S.  941.  A  bill  to  enhance  the  naviga- 
tion safety  of  oil  tankers  operating  in 
the  Prince  William  Sound,  AK,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

PRINCE  WILLIAM  SOUND  OIL  TANKER 
NAVIGATION  SAFETT  ACT  OF  1989 


By  Mr.  STEVENS  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Murkowski): 
S.  950.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  oil 
spill  research  and  development  center 
and  to  establish  a  coastal  zone  restora- 
tion and  enhancement  fund,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

PROVIDING  POR  AN  OILSPILL  RESEARCH  AND 
DEVELOPMENT  CENTER  AND  RESTORATION  FXTND 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
legislation  today  that  I  would  like  to 
send  to  the  desk  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence. But,  first,  I  would  like  to  outline 
that  legislation.  The  main  bill  is  co- 
sponsored  by  Senator  Danforth  and 
my  colleague.  Senator  Murkowski, 
and  the  second  is  a  bill  that  I  intro- 
duced for  myself  and  my  colleague. 
Senator  Murkowski. 

These  are  bills  that  we  have  been 
working  on  for  some  time  now,  since 
the  disaster  that  occurred  in  Prince 
William  Sound  near  Valdez  when  the 
Exxon  Valdez  went  ashore  on  Bligh 
Reef.  Having  examined  in  depth  the 
adequacy  of  Federal  law,  these  are  our 
suggestions  for  changes  in  Federal  law 
to  try  to  make  us  sure  as  it  is  humanly 
possible  that  such  a  disaster  could  not 
occur  again. 

I  call  these  bills  to  the  attention  of 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  urge  their 
cosponsorship,  if  any  would  like  to 
join  us.  But  in  any  event,  we  urge  that 
every  Senator,  particularly  those  in- 
volved in  coastal  States,  exEunine  these 
bills  to  determine  which,  if  any,  provi- 
sions they  believe  ought  to  be  applica- 
ble to  the  movement  of  oil  by  tanker, 
and  which  should  apply  to  their  States 
also. 

The  main  bill  that  I  am  introducing, 
the  first  one,  would  increase  the  fund 
that  was  created  by  the  Trans-Alaska 
Pipeline  Right-of-Way  Act— we  call 
that  the  TAPS  Act— to  $500  million. 
That  fund  originally  was  $100  million. 
It  was  created  by  a  tax  of  5  cents  per 
barrel  on  oil  that  moved  through  the 
trans-Alaska  pipeline  until  $100  mil- 
lion had  been  accumulated. 
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The  fund  now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is 
$278  million  because  of  the  interest 
that  has  been  earned  on  the  fund 
since  it  has  reached  its  required  level 
of  $100  million,  and  this  is  the  first 
major  spill  that  has  had  the  ability  to 
draw  funds  from  that  trans-Alaska 
pipeline  fimd. 

This  bill  would  also  create  a  Prince 
William  Sound  Oil  Spill  Recovery  In- 
stitute to  be  an  institute  to  specifically 
address  the  Prince  William  Sound  spill 
and  disaster,  and  to  see  what  must  be 
done  to  mitigate  the  effects  of  that 
spill,  and  to  enhance  the  environment 
if  it  is  possible  in  order  to  overcome 
the  detrimental  effect  of  this  spill. 

One  of  the  changes  that  we  wish  to 
make  in  the  liability  fund  is  not  only 
to  increase  from  $100  million  to  $500 
million  the  money  available,  but  we,  in 
our  bill,  propose  that  the  Coast  Guard 
have  immediate  access  of  up  to  $150 
million  for  cleanup,  in  the  event  there 
is  a  spill. 

As  the  distinguished  President  pro 
tempore  and  Presiding  Officer  knows, 
those  of  us  in  the  Appropriations 
Committee  are  now  worried  that  Fed- 
eral agencies  are  using  fimds  that  were 
appropriated  for  other  purposes,  but 
in  an  emergency  they  are  assisting  in 
coordinating  and  supporting  the  clean- 
up efforts,  and  that  is  costing  money, 
which  later  will  be  repaid,  we  believe, 
by  Exxon.  Exxon  is  responsible  for 
these  cleanup  costs. 

Meanwhile,  the  Federal  agencies  are 
stretching  out  their  functions  in  other 
areas  of  our  country,  and  we  think 
that  the  $150  million  minimum  should 
be  available  immediately,  in  the  event 
of  a  disaster  of  this  type. 

Further,  we  want  to  have  stricter 
contingency  plan  requirements.  This 
bill  would  require  that  there  be  pre- 
positioned  equipment,  materials,  per- 
sonnel, and  escort  vessels  to  carry  out 
the  contingency  plans;  that  those 
plans  be  exercised  at  least  twice  a  year 
by  the  Coast  Guard;  and  that  each 
tanker  be  required  to  carry  on  board 
sufficient  boom,  container  material, 
and  small  boats  to  deploy  it.  to  encir- 
cle the  vessel  itself,  and  100  yards 
from  the  vessel,  for  immediate  con- 
tainment of  the  oil  in  the  event  there 
is  a  spill. 

We  would  change  the  existing  law  to 
require  in  Prince  William  Sound  that 
Alaska  State  pilots  remain  on  board 
these  tankers  until  they  pass  Bligh 
Reef;  that  the  Coast  Guard  have 
access  to  drivers  license  records  in 
terms  of  those  who  have  been  convict- 
ed of  driving  while  under  the  influence 
of  alcohol;  and  that  a  person  who  has 
been  so  convicted  be  prohibited  from 
becoming  an  officer  in  charge  of  such 
a  tanker  for  5  years  after  such  a  con- 
viction; suid  as  a  minimum,  the  Coast 
Guard  could  suspend  those  who  they 
found  were  still  abusing  alcohol  from 
being  in  charge  of  such  tankers. 


We  have  asked  for  this  legislation 
because  we  believe  it  is  necessary  to 
tighten  the  requirements,  in  order  to 
demonstrate  our  national  concern  over 
this  terrible  disaster  that  took  place. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  visited  now  on 
two  occasions,  for  some  length,  the 
cities  of  Alaska  that  were  in  the  area 
of  the  spill;  Valdez,  Cordova.  Seward. 
Homer,  Seldovia,  and  Kodiak.  They 
are  all  very  much  disturbed  by  the  re- 
sults of  this  spill.  Some  of  these  provi- 
sions are  to  meet  the  problems  that 
those  cities  have  encountered. 

One  of  the  things  we  would  like  to 
have  is  an  assurance  that  we  have  the 
most  modem  technology  used  in  these 
tankers  that  continue  to  exit  our  port 
of  Valdez. 

Without  regard  to  whether  there  is 
any  additional  exploration  in  my 
State,  Mr.  President,  there  will  be 
tankers  leaving  Valdez  carrying  2.1 
million  barrels  of  oil  a  day  for  some 
years  now. 

We  feel  the  adequacy  of  the  existing 
navigation  system  needs  to  be  re- 
viewed. We  wish  to  have  another  navi- 
gation light  on  Biigh  Reef.  There  is  a 
light  on  Bligh  Reef,  on  the  approach 
to  the  reef  from  the  sea.  There  is  no 
light  on  that  reef,  on  approach  to  it, 
from  the  Port  of  Valdez.  We  think  it 
should  be  adequately  lighted  on  both 
ends  of  the  reef.  It  is  a  reef  that,  at 
high  tide,  is  still  barely  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  sound,  and  presents  one 
of  the  most  obviously  difficult  obsta- 
cles in  that  area  to  navigation. 

We  seek  to  raise  the  level  of  the  off- 
shore pollution  fund  that  is  created  by 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands 
Act  to  $250  million  and  use  between  $2 
and  $10  million  of  that  money  to  fund 
a  research  and  development  center  for 
offshore  spill  prevention  and  cleanup 
technology. 

The  interesting  thing  I  found,  Mr. 
President,  was  that  there  really  was  no 
real  national  center  in  this  country  to 
develop  new  technology  and  to  inform 
the  industry  of  the  existence  of  this 
technology.  I  personally  believe  that 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  technology  in 
the  world  that  our  people  were  not 
adequately  informed  of. 

I  ran  into  the  concept  of  sea-fences, 
which  the  Navy  had  in  their  Navy  sal- 
vage units.  These  were  developed  in 
Norway  and  in  the  European  areas, 
and  they  were  not  commonly  used  by 
American  industry.  Incidentally,  they 
are  larger  than  the  boom  that  was  de- 
ployed immediately  right  after  the 
Exxon  Valdez  spill,  which  I  was  told 
was  18  inches.  These  sea-fences  are  up 
to  9  and  10  feet,  and  the  boom  that  is 
now  being  used  up  there  is  roughly  4 
feet. 

But  during  the  time  when  that  tre- 
mendous spill  was  spreading  out  all 
over  the  sound,  there  had  to  be  enor- 
mous container  equipment  available, 
and  it  was  not  available. 


Mr.  President,  one  of  the  amend- 
ments we  seek  to  have  made  is  to 
amend  the  Disaster  Act  of  the  United 
States  to  include  oil  spills.  We  found 
that  an  oil  spill  is  not  considered  to  be 
a  man-made  disaster  that  can  be  classi- 
fied as  a  national  disaster.  And  it  is 
our  opinion  that  that  should  happen. 

I  would  like  to  include  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  the  bill  that  I  am  intro- 
ducing, and  a  summary  of  that  bill, 
and  the  second  bill,  also,  that  is  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Murkowski  and 
myself  to  establish  a  coastal  zone  res- 
toration and  enhancement  fund  and 
oil  spill  research  and  development 
center,  as  I  described. 

I  thank  the  Chair  for  his  patience. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bills 
and  material  were  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  941 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Prince  William  Sound  Oil  Tanker  Naviga- 
tion Safety  Act  of  1989". 

DETTNITIONS 

Sbc.  2.  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term— 

(1)  "Prince  William  Sound"  means  all  nav- 
igable waters  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
State  of  Alaska  and  the  United  States  north 
of  Hinchinbrook  Entrance  to  the  Port  of 
Valdez,  Alaslia; 

(2)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
the  department  in  which  the  Coast  Guard  is 
operating; 

(3)  "spill"  includes  any  spilling  leaking, 
pumping,  pouring,  emitting,  emptying,  or 
dumping;  and 

(4)  "oil  tanker"  means  a  vessel  construct- 
ed, converted,  or  adopted  to  carry  oil  in  bulk 
in  its  cargo  spaces. 

PXLOTAGE 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  shall  initiate  a  rule- 
making within  60  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act  to  require  that  all  oil 
tankers  entering  and  departing  the  Port  of 
Valdez.  Alaska,  embark  and  disembark  a 
pilot  licensed  by  the  State  of  Alaska  at  loca- 
tions that  will  ensure  that  pilotage  of  all  oil 
tankers  in  waters  adjacent  to  and  north  of 
Bligh  Reef  is  provided  by  such  State  pilots. 
Such  rule  shall  be  final  and  in  effect  within 
90  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

LICENSED  PERSONNEL 

Sec.  4.  Within  60  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall 
initiate  a  rulemaking  to  require  for  all  oil 
tankers  transiting  Prince  William  Sound. 
Alaska,  that,  except  when  pUotage  of  any 
such  vessel  is  provided  by  a  pilot  licensed  by 
the  State  of  Alaska— 

(1)  there  be  one  deck  officer  on  the  navi- 
gation bridge  in  addition  to  the  master  and 
mate  on  watch,  to  assist  in  navigation,  com- 
munications, and  lookout  responsibilities; 

(2)  no  less  than  two  of  the  personnel  re- 
quired by  paragraph  ( 1)  to  be  on  the  naviga- 
tion bridge  be  Ucensed  for  the  restricted 
waters  being  transited  at  the  time  within 
Prince  William  Sound;  and 

(3)  no  less  than  one  of  the  personnel  re- 
quired by  paragraph  (1)  to  be  on  the  naviga- 
tion bridge  fix  and  record  the  position  of 
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the  vessel  on  a  nautical  chart  of  the  area  at 
least  once  every  six  minutes,  and  retain  and 
make  available  the  annotated  chart  for  in- 
spection by  the  Secretary. 
Such  rule  shall  be  final  and  In  effect  within 
90  days  after  enactment  of  this  Act. 

HATIOHAL  DRrvm  RXGISTKR 

Ssc.  5.  Access  to  Rbgistxr.— Section 
206(b)  of  the  National  Driver  Register  Act 
of  1983  (23  U.S.C.  401  note)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (4)  and 
(5)  (as  so  designated  by  section  305(b)  of  the 
Airport  and  Airway  Safety  and  Capacity  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1987)  as  paragraphs  (6)  and 
(7),  respectively;  and 

(2)  by  inserting  immediately  after  para- 
graph (3)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  Any  individual  who  has  applied  for  or 
received  a  license  to  be  in  control  and  direc- 
tion of  a  commercial  vessel  may  request  the 
chief  driver  licensing  official  of  a  State  to 
transit  information  regarding  the  individual 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  to  the 
Commandant  of  the  Coast  Guard.  The  Com- 
mandant may  receive  such  information  and 
shall  make  such  Information  available  to 
the  individual  for  review  and  written  com- 
ment. Any  such  comment  shall  be  included 
In  any  record  or  file  maintained  by  the 
Commandant  that  contains  the  information 
to  which  the  comment  is  related.  The  Com- 
mandant shall  not  otherwise  divulge  or  use 
such  information,  except  to  verify  informa- 
tion required  to  be  reported  to  the  Com- 
mandant by  an  Individual  applying  for, 
holding,  or  renewing  a  license  to  be  in  con- 
trol and  direction  of  a  commercial  vessel 
and  to  evaluate  whether  the  individual 
meets  the  minimum  standards  required  in 
order  to  be  issued  or  hold  such  a  license. 
There  shall  be  no  access  to  information  in 
the  Register  under  this  paragraph  if  such 
information  was  entered  in  the  Register 
more  than  five  years  before  the  date  of  such 
request,  unless  such  information  relates  to 
revocations  or  suspensions  which  are  still  in 
effect  on  the  date  of  the  request.  Informa- 
tion submitted  to  the  Register  by  States 
under  the  Act  of  July  14.  I960  (74  SUt.  526). 
or  under  this  Act  shall  be  subject  to  access 
for  the  purpose  of  this  paragraph  during 
the  transiUon  to  the  Register  established 
under  section  203(a)  of  this  Act.". 

(b)  RuixMAKUiG.— Prior  to  the  expiration 
of  the  90-day  period  following  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall 
initiate  a  rulemaking  to  require  each  appli- 
cant for  a  license  to  be  in  control  and  direc- 
tion of  a  commercial  vessel,  and  each  holder 
of  any  such  license,  to  make  available  to  the 
Secretary,  in  accordance  with  section 
206<bK4)  of  the  National  Etriver  Register 
Act  of  1982  (23  n.S.C.  401  note),  informa- 
tion regarding  the  motor  vehicle  driving 
record  of  such  applicant  contained  in  the 
National  Driver  Register.  Such  rule  shall  be 
final  and  in  effect  on  and  after  the  expira- 
tion of  the  180-day  pericxl  beginning  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

AUX>HOL  AMD  COIITROLLKD  SUBSTANCES  TESTING 

Sbc.  8.  (a)  Regulations.— The  Secretary 
shall,  within  60  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  issue  regulations  to  re- 
quire the  periodic,  random,  and  reasonable 
cause,  as  well  as  post-accident,  testing  for 
use  of  alcohol  by  those  persons  who,  pursu- 
ant to  licenses  inued  by  the  Secretary,  exer- 
cise control  and  direction  (as  determined  by 
the  Secretary)  of  oil  tankers  within  the  nav- 
igable waters  of  the  United  States.  Such 
reculations  shall— 

(I)  be  designed  to  Identify  those  persons 
who  exerdae  such  control  and  direction  of 


an  oil  tanker  while  impaired  by  or  under  the 
influence  of  alcohol; 

(2)  include  provisions,  procedures,  and 
safeguards  analogous  to  those  set  forth  in 
the  Final  Rule  published  on  November  21. 
1988,  at  pages  47064  through  47082  of  the 
Federal  Register;  and 

(3)  shall  be  published  as  a  final  rule 
within  90  days  after  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Prohibition  on  Service.- No  person 
shall  serve  as  a  licensed  individual  responsi- 
ble for  the  control  and  direction  (as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary)  of  an  oil  tanker 
within  the  navigable  waters  of  the  United 
States  if  such  person— 

(1)  has  been  determined  by  the  Secretary 
to  have  served  in  such  capacity  while  im- 
paired by  or  under  the  influence  of  alcohol; 

(2)  has  been  denied  a  motor  vehicle  license 
by  a  State  for  cause  within  the  previous  5 
years; 

(3)  has  had  any  cancellation,  revocation, 
or  suspension  of  a  motor  vehicle  operator's 
license  by  a  State  for  cause  within  the  previ- 
ous 5  years;  or 

(4)  has  been  convicted  within  the  previous 
5  years  of  an  offense  described  under  sec- 
tion 205  (aX3)(A)  or  (b)  of  the  National 
Driver  Registration  Act  of  1982. 

BLIGH  REEF  LIGHT 

Sec.  7.  The  Secretary  shall,  within  one 
year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
install  and  ensure  operation  of  an  automat- 
ed navigation  light  on  or  adjacent  to  Bligh 
Reef  in  Prince  William  Sound,  Alaska,  of 
sufficient  power  and  height  to  provide  effec- 
tive long-range  warning  of  the  location  of 
Bligh  Reef. 

VESSEL  TRAITIC  SERVICES 

Sec.  8.  The  Secretary  shall  within  180 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act— 

( 1 )  acquire,  install,  and  operate  such  addi- 
tional radar  equipment,  train  and  locate 
such  tiersonnel.  and  issue  such  final  regula- 
tions as  are  necessary  to— 

(A)  increase  the  range  of  the  existing 
Vessel  Traffic  Service  System  in  the  Port  of 
Valdez,  Alaska,  sufficiently  to  track  the  lo- 
cations and  movements  of  oil  tankers  tran- 
siting Prince  William  Sound,  and  sound  an 
audible  alarm  when  such  vessels  depart 
from  designated  navigation  routes;  and 

(B)  install  a  Vessel  Traffic  Service  System 
radar  unit  on  Naked  Island  in  Prince  Wil- 
liam Sound  to  provide  additional  radar  cov- 
erage of  oil  tanker  traffic  lanes  and  anchor- 
ages; and 

(2)  submit  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. Science,  and  Transportation  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives a  report  on  the  feasibility  and 
desirability  of  instituting  positive  control  by 
the  Coast  Guard  on  oil  tanker  movements 
in  Prince  William  Sound  with  the  use  of  the 
Vessel  Traffic  Services  System,  radar,  radio 
telecommunications,  and  satellite-linked 
transmitters  aboard  such  tankers. 

OIL  TANKER  SIZE  AND  DOUBLE  BOTTOMS 

Sec.  9.  The  Secretary  shall  within  180 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
submit  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  of  the  House  of  Representatives— 

(Da  report  describing  the  size  and  cargo 
capacity  of  oil  tankers  transiting  Prince  Wil- 
liam Sound,  specifying  changes  in  such  size 
and  cargo  capacity  over  the  past  20  years, 
evaluating  the  extent  to  which  the  risks  or 
difficulties  associated  with  oil  tanker  navi- 
gation, vessel  traffic  control,  accidents,  oil 


spills,  and  the  containment  and  cleanup  of 
such  spills  are  influenced  or  related  to  an 
increase  in  such  size  and  cargo  capacity,  and 
containing  a  specific  recommendation  as  to 
whether  limitations  on  such  size  or  cargo  ca- 
pacity should  be  imptosed  to  minimize  such 
risks  and  difficulties;  and 

(2)  a  report  assessing  the  extent  to  which 
the  oil  spill  from  the  Exxon  Valdez  in 
Prince  William  Sound  would  have  been  pre- 
vented or  mitigated  had  the  vessel  been 
built  with  double  hull,  double  bottom,  or 
other  structural  features,  and  containing  a 
specific  reconunendatlon  as  to  whether  oil 
tankers  transiting  Prince  William  Sound 
should  be  required  to  have  such  double 
hulls,  double  bottoms,  or  other  structural 
features. 

OIL  SPILL  CONTINGENCT  FLANS  AND  APPROVAL 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Issuance  op  Regulations.— 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
the  Secretary  shall,  within  120  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  issue 
final  regulations  requiring  owners  and  oper- 
ators of  oil  tankers  transiting  Prince  Wil- 
liam Sound  to  prepare  and  submit  to  the 
Secretary  for  approval  a  contingency  plan 
for  the  prevention,  containment,  and  clean- 
up of  oil  spills  from  their  vessels.  At  a  mini- 
mum, such  plans  shall  include— 

(Da  clear  and  precise,  detailed  description 
of  how  the  individual  plan  relates  to  and  is 
integrated  into  the  overall  National  Contin- 
gency Plan; 

(2)  procedures  for  timely  notification  of 
appropriate  authorities  of  a  spill; 

(3)  identification  of  personnel  responsible 
for  taking  correction  action  in  the  case  of  a 
spill; 

(4)  a  description  of  procedures  to  be  used 
to  minimize  the  dsunage  from  a  spill  and  to 
make  immediate  repairs  if  possible; 

(5)  a  description  of  countermeasures,  re- 
sponse and  cleanup  personnel  and  equip- 
ment and  their  locations  on  vessels  or  else- 
where, and  the  time  required  to  deploy 
them  at  the  spill  site; 

(6)  minimum  standards  for  personnel 
training; 

(7)  provisions  for  disposal  of  recovered  oil; 

(8)  arrangements  for  the  prepositioning  of 
oil  spill  containment  and  cleanup  equipment 
on  and  around  Prince  William  Sound,  in- 
cluding escort  vessels  with  skimming  capa- 
bility, barges  to  receive  recovered  oil,  heavy 
duty  sea  booms,  pumping,  transferring  and 
lightering  equipment,  and  other  appropriate 
recovery  equipment  for  the  protection  of 
the  coastal  and  marine  environment,  includ- 
ing fish  hatcheries;  and 

(9)  requirements  that  oil  tankers  transit- 
ing Prince  William  Sound  carry  equipment, 
material,  and  personnel  sufficient  to  re- 
spond immediately  in  the  event  of  an  oil 
spill  so  as  to  minimize  and  contain  it  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable  and  minimize 
the  damage  to  the  coastal  and  marine  envi- 
ronment, including- 

(A)  sufficient  heavy-duty  oil  boom  and  de- 
ployment capability  to  encircle  the  vessel  at 
100  yards  or  more; 

(B)  materials  or  other  equipment  to  con- 
trol leakage  of  oil  from  the  vessel;  and 

(C)  pumps  and  other  necessary  equip- 
ment; and 

(10)  establishment  of  an  oil  spill  response 
team  at  appropriate  locations  on  and 
around  Prince  William  Sound  consisting  of 
trained  personnel  and  equipment  sufficient 
in  numbers  and  capabilities  to  provide  an 
inimediate  and  effective  response  to  a  maxi- 
mum probable  spill. 
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(b)  iMSPECTioii  AND  Maiktenaiick.— Subse- 
quent to  issuance  of  the  rules  described  in 
this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  implement 
regulations  providing  for  regular  Inspection 
of  oil  tankers  and  equipment  to  ensure  com- 
pliance with  the  requirements  of  subsection 
(a). 

(c)  Cooperative  Efforts.— In  complying 
with  this  section,  an  owner  or  operator  of 
an  oil  tanker  may  rely  on  his  or  her  partici- 
pation in  a  cooperative  effort  with  other 
persons  subject  to  this  section  to  satisfy  the 
requirements  of  this  section. 

(d)  Approval  op  Plahs.— (1)  In  approving 
the  contingency  plans  required  by  this  sec- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall  consider  the  ade- 
quacy of  containment  and  cleanup  equip- 
ment, trained  personnel,  communications 
equipment,  response  time,  and  logistical  ar- 
rangements for  coordination  and  implemen- 
tation of  the  response. 

(2)  No  plan  shall  be  approved  unless  the 
Secretary  determines  that  the  equipment, 
persormel,  and  arrangements  for  imple- 
menting a  response  listed  in  the  plan  are 
sufficient  to  respond  to  the  maximum  prob- 
able spill  in  Prince  William  Sound. 

(e)  Guidelines  for  Maximum  Probable 
Spill.— The  Secretary  shall  publish  guide- 
lines for  the  determination  of  the  maximum 
probable  spill  in  Prince  William  Sound, 
taking  Into  account  the  amount  of  oil  being 
transported,  stored,  or  transferred,  and  the 
risk  of  a  spill;  except  that  in  no  event  shall 
the  maximum  probable  spill  be  less  than 
the  largest  historic  spill  In  Prince  William 
Sound. 

(f)  Prohibition.— It  shall  be  unlawful  to 
operate  an  oil  tanker  in  Prince  William 
Sound  that  is  not  in  compliance  with  a  con- 
tingency plan  submitted  and  approved 
under  this  section. 

(g)  Legal  Effect  or  Contingency  Plans.— 
The  provisions  of  contingency  plans  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (d)  shall  be  deemed  to  be  legally  bind- 
ing upon  those  persons  submitting  them  to 
the  Secretary.  The  district  court  of  the 
United  States  for  the  district  of  Alaska  shall 
have  jurisdiction  to  restrain  a  violation  of, 
compel  specific  p)erformance  of,  or  other- 
wise enforce  such  plans  upon  application  by 
the  Secretary. 

(h)  Pdbuc  Awareness  and  Practice 
Drills.— (1)  The  Secretary  shall  annually 
publish  an  up-to-date  description  of  the  con- 
tingency plans  prepared  for  oil  spills  in 
Prince  William  Sound,  and  an  inventory  of 
equipment  available  to  respond  to  such 
spills. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  require  practice 
drills  of  the  contingency  plans  prepared  for 
oil  spills  in  Prince  William  Sound  not  less 
than  twice  each  year.  The  Secretary  shall 
review  and  publish  a  report  on  such  drills, 
including  an  assessment  of  actual  response 
time  and  available  equipment  and  personnel 
compared  to  those  listed  in  the  contingency 
plans,  and  requirements,  if  any,  for  changes 
in  the  plans  or  their  Implementation.  The 
Secretary  shall  require  such  additional 
drills  and  changes  in  arrangements  for  Im- 
plementing approved  plans  as  tu-e  necessary 
to  ensure  their  effective  implementation. 

(i)  Action  by  Secretary  in  Event  of 
Spill.— Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  the  Secretary  shall  notify  the 
President  Immediately  if  (1)  the  extent  of 
an  oil  spill  in  Prince  William  Sound  is  or 
may  be  greater  than  1,000,000  gallons  of  oil, 
(2)  more  than  one  bilge  or  cargo  tank  or 
compartment  in  the  vessel  is  spilling  oU  Into 
the  environment,  (3)  there  Is  a  clear  and 
present  danger  to  life,  the  environment,  or 


major  Improvements  In  the  area  affected  or 
likely  to  be  affected  by  the  spill,  or  (4)  Im- 
plementation of  the  contingency  plan  or 
other  arrangements  are  not  adequate  to 
provide  an  Immediate  and  effective  response 
to  the  spill,  regardless  of  Its  extent.  The 
President  shall,  upon  such  notification, 
direct  that  the  Secretary,  acting  through 
the  Commandant  of  the  Coast  Guard, 
assume  direction  and  control  of  the  contain- 
ment, cleanup,  removal,  and  other  responses 
to  the  spill.  The  assumption  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  such  direction  and  control  shall  not 
affect  the  determination  of  liability  for  the 
costs  of  containment,  cleanup,  removal,  or 
damages  associated  with  or  resulting  from 
the  spill. 

OIL  SPILL  RECOVERY  INSTITUTE 

Sec.  11.  (a)  Establishment  of  Institute.- 
The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Prince  William 
Soimd  Oil  Spill  Recovery  Institute  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  "Institute")  to  be 
administered  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
through  the  University  of  Alaska  Institute 
of  Marine  Studies. 

(b)  Functions.— The  Institute  shall  con- 
duct research  and  carry  out  educational  and 
demonstration  projects  designed  to— 

(1)  Identify  and  develop  the  best  available 
techniques,  equipment,  and  materials  for 
dealing  with  oil  spills  In  the  arctic  and  sub- 
arctic marine  environment;  and 

(2)  determine,  document,  assess,  and  un- 
derstand the  long-term  effects  of  the  Exxon 
Valdez  oU  spill  on  the  natural  resources  of 
Prince  William  Sound  and  its  adjacent 
waters,  the  environment,  the  economy,  and 
the  lifestyle  and  well-being  of  the  people 
who  are  dependent  upon  them. 

(c)  Advisory  Council.— (1)  The  policies  of 
the  Institute  shall  be  determined  by  an  Ad- 
visory Council  composed  of— 

(A)  one  representative  appointed  by  each 
of  the  Commissioners  of  Fish  and  Game, 
Environmental  Conservation,  Natural  Re- 
sources, and  Commerce  and  Economic  De- 
velopment of  the  State  of  Alaska;  and 

(B)  one  representative  appointed  by  each 
of  the  Secretaries  of  Commerce,  the  Interi- 
or, Agriculture,  Transportation,  and  the 
Navy,  and  the  Administrator  of  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency,  all  of  whom 
shall  be  Federal  employees. 

(2)  The  representative  of  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  shall  serve  as  Chairman  of  the 
Council. 

(3)  Such  policies  shall  include  the  conduct 
and  support,  through  contracts  and  grants, 
on  a  nationally  competitive  basis,  of  the  re- 
search, projects,  and  studies  to  be  supported 
by  the  Institute  in  accordance  with  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section. 

(d)  Advisory  CoifMiTTEE.— ( 1 )  The  Adviso- 
ry Council  shall  establish  an  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, composed  of  specialists  In  matters 
relating  to  oU  spill  containment  and  cleanup 
technology,  arctic  and  sub-arctic  marine 
ecology,  and  the  living  resources  and  socio- 
economics of  Prince  William  Sound  and  Its 
adjacent  waters,  from  the  University  of 
Alaska  and  elsewhere  in  the  academic  com- 
munity. 

(2)  The  Advisory  Committee  shall  provide 
such  advice  to  the  Advisory  Council  as  such 
Council  shall  request,  including  recommen- 
dations regarding  the  conduct  and  support 
of  research,  projects,  and  studies  in  accord- 
ance with  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

(e)  Director.— The  Institute  shall  be  ad- 
ministered by  a  Director  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President.  The  Director  may 
hire  such  staff  and  Incur  such  expenses  on 


behalf  of  the  Institute  as  are  authorized  by 
the  Advisory  Council. 

(f)  Evaluation.— The  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce Is  authorized  to  conduct  an  ongoing 
evaluation  of  the  activities  of  the  Institute 
to  ensure  that  funds  received  by  the  Insti- 
tute are  used  in  a  manner  consistent  with 
the  provisions  of  this  section. 

(g)  Audit.— The  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  and  any  of  his  or  her 
duly  authorized  representatives,  shall  have 
access,  for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  exami- 
nation, to  any  books,  documents,  papers, 
and  records  of  the  Institute  that  are  perti- 
nent to  the  funds  received  and  expended  by 
the  Institute. 

(h)  Status  of  Employees.— Elmployees  of 
the  Institute  shall  not,  by  reason  of  such 
employment,  be  considered  to  be  employees 
of  the  Federal  Government  for  any  purpose. 

(i)  Termination.— The  authority  for  es- 
tablishment, operation,  and  funding  of  the 
Institute  shall  terminate  10  years  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(J)  Authorization  of  Funding.- For  the 
purposes  of  this  section,  there  are  author- 
ized to  be  made  available  to  the  E>epartment 
of  Commerce,  $5,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1989 
and  $2,000,000  for  each  of  fiscal  years  1990 
through  1999.  Any  such  funds  shall  be  pro- 
vided from  the  Trans- Alaska  Pipeline  Liabil- 
ity Fund  in  accordance  with  the  Trans- 
Alaska  Pipeline  Authorization  Act  (43 
U.S.C.  1651etseq.). 

OILSPILL  DISASTER  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  12.  (a)  Findings  and  Declaration.— 
The  Congress  hereby  finds  and  declares 
that— 

(1)  the  oilsplll  In  Prince  William  Sound 
which  resulted  from  the  negligent  ground- 
ing of  the  Exxon  Valdez  is  a  disaster  of 
major  proportions;  and 

(2)  because  of  the  widespread  Impact  on 
governments,  communities,  and  individuals 
in  areas  affected  by  the  disaster,  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Robert  T.  Stafford  Disaster 
Relief  and  Emergency  Assistance  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  5121  et  seq.)  should  be  amended  to 
allow  Federal  relief  for  such  disastrous  oil- 
spills. 

(b)  Definition.— Section  102(2)  of  such 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  5122(2))  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing "oilsplll,"  immediately  after    flood, '. 

(c)  Party  Liable.— Section  317(a)  of  such 
Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  ",  or  through  willful  mis- 
conduct or  negligence,"  Immediately  after 
"Intentionally";  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  ",  or  the  willful  miscon- 
duct or  negligence,"  immediately  after 
"omission". 

TRANS-ALASKA  PIPELINE  LIABILITY  FUND 

Sec.  13.(a)  Section  204(c)(3)  of  the  Trans- 
Alaska  Pipeline  Authorization  Act  (43 
U.S.C.  1653(c)(3))  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(3)(A)  Strict  liability  for  all  claims  aris- 
ing out  of  any  one  incident  shall  be  limited 
to  $500,000,000.  The  owner  and  operator  of 
the  vessel  shall  be  jointly  and  severally 
liable  for  the  first  $70,000,000  of  such  claims 
that  are  allowed.  Financial  responsibility 
for  $70,000,000  shall  be  demonstrated  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  section 
311(p)  of  the  Act  of  June  30,  1948  (33  U.S.C. 
1321(p))  before  the  oil  is  loaded.  The  Fund 
shall  be  liable  for  the  balance  of  the  claims 
that  are  allowed  up  to  $500,000,000. 

"(B)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  after  receiving  notice  that  an  inci- 
dent has  occurred,  and  upon  the  request  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Department  in  which 
the  Coast  Guard  is  operating,  the  Fund 
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shall  immediately  deposit  $150,000,000  In 
the  account  established  under  section  311(k) 
of  the  Act  of  June  30.  1948  (33  U.S.C. 
1321(k))  for  use  by  the  Coast  Guard  to  reim- 
burse Federal  and  state  agencies  for  ex- 
penses incurred  in  connection  with  the  con- 
tainment, cleanup,  relief,  and  rehabilitation 
efforts  undertaken  in  response  to  the  inci- 
dent. The  $150,000,000  so  deposited  shall  be 
counted  against  the  $500,000,000  available 
for  any  single  Incident.  Any  portion  of  the 
$150,000,000  deposited  that  is  not  expended 
shall  be  returned  to  the  Fund. 

"(C)  Any  goverrunent  expenditures 
beyond  the  $150,000,000  made  available  in 
subparagraph  (B)  of  this  paragraph  shaU  be 
submitted  with  all  other  claims  for  reim- 
bursement from  the  $350,000,000  remaining. 
If  the  total  claims  allowed  under  this  sub- 
paragraph exceed  $350,000,000.  they  shall 
be  reduced  proportionately.  The  unpaid  pro- 
tion  of  any  claim  may  be  asserted  and  adju- 
dicated under  other  applicable  Federal  or 
State  law.". 

(b)  Section  204(c)(5)  of  the  Trans-Alaska 
Pipeline  Authorization  Act  (43  U.S.C. 
1653(cK5))  is  amended  by  striking 
"$100,000,000"  wherever  it  occurs  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "$500,000,000". 

(c)  Section  204(c)(6)  of  the  Trans-Alaska 
Pipeline  Authorization  Act  (43  U.S.C. 
1653(cK6)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(6XA)  The  collections  under  paragraph 
(5)  shall  be  delivered  to  the  Fund. 

"(B)  The  Fund  shall  make  available  to  the 
Department  of  Commerce  $5,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1989.  and  $2,000,000  for  each  of 
the  following  fiscal  years  through  1999.  for 
the  purpose  of  funding  the  Prince  William 
Sound  Oil  Spill  Recovery  Institute  estab- 
lished under  section  11  of  the  Prince  Wil- 
liam Sound  Oil  Tanker  Navigation  Safety 
Act  of  1989. 

"(C)  The  Fund  shall  make  available  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  department  in  which  the 
Coast  Guard  is  operating  such  funds  for 
fiscal  years  1980  and  1990  as  are  considered 
necessary  by  the  Secretary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  sections  7  and  8  of  the  Prince 
William  Sound  Oil  Tanker  Navigation 
Safety  Act  of  1989. 

"(D)  Costs  of  administration  shall  be  paid 
from  the  money  paid  to  the  Fund,  and  all 
sums  not  needed  for  administration,  satis- 
faction of  claims,  and  subparagraphs  (B) 
and  (C)  of  this  paragraph  shall  be  prudently 
invested  in  income-producing  securities  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary.  Income  from  such 
securities  shall  be  added  to  the  principal  of 
the  Fund.". 

IMPACT  OH  OTHKR  LAW 

Sbc.  14.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued or  interpreted  as  changing,  diminish- 
ing, or  preempting  in  any  way  the  authority 
of  a  State,  or  any  political  subdivision  there- 
of, to  regulate  oil  tankers  transiting  Prince 
William  Sound  or  to  provide  for  oil  spill 
contingency  response  planning  and  activi- 
ties, in  State  waters. 

Access  TO  PKUfCX  WILLIAM  SOUlfS 

Sic.  is.  The  Secretary  may  deny  the  right 
to  rater,  exist,  or  transit  Prince  William 
Sound  to  any  oil  tanker  that  is  operated  in 
violation  of  this  Act  or  a  regulation  pre- 
scribed under  this  Act,  including  the  re- 
quirements of  section  10  that  oil  tankers  be 
operated  in  compliance  with  approved  con- 
tingency plans. 

PKRALTUS 

Sbc.  16.  (a)  A  person  violating  this  Act  or  a 
regulation  issued  under  this  Act  is  liable  to 
the  United  States  for  a  civil  penalty  of  not 


more  than  $25,000.  Each  day  of  a  continuing 
violation  is  a  separate  violation. 

(b)  Each  vessel  to  which  this  Act  applies 
that  is  operated  in  violation  of  this  Act  or  a 
regulation  issued  under  this  Act  is  liable  in 
rem  for  a  civil  penalty  as  prescribed  in  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section. 

(c)  A  person  willfully  and  Icnowingly  vio- 
lating this  Act  or  a  regulation  issued  under 
this  Act  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$50,000.  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  five 
years,  or  both. 

(d)  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  have  jurisdiction  to  restrain  a  viola- 
tion of  this  Act  or  a  regulation  issued  under 
this  Act. 

S.  950 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  CENTER 

Section  1.  (a)  Section  302(a)  of  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  Amendments 
of  1978  (43  U.S.C.  1812(a))  is  amended  by 
striking  "$200,000,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$250,000,000". 

(b)  Section  302(d)(2)  of  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  Lands  Act  Amendments  of 
1978  (43  U.S.C.  1812(d)(2))  is  amended  by 
striking  "not  less  than  $100,000,000  and  not 
more  than  $200,000,000"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "not  less  than  $150,000,000  and 
not  more  than  $250,000,000". 

(c)  Section  302(c)  of  the  Outer  Continen- 
tal Shelf  Lands  Act  Amendments  of  1978  (43 
U.S.C.  1812(c))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (2): 

(2)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (3)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
":  and":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(4)  use  by  the  Secretary,  in  an  amount 
not  less  than  $2,000,000  and  not  more  than 
$10,000,000  annually,  for  the  Research  and 
Development  Center  established  in  subsec- 
tion (g)  of  this  section.". 

(d)  Section  302  of  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  Lands  Act  Amendments  of  1978  (43 
U.S.C.  1812)  is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing subsection: 

"(g)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  esUbllsh  a  Re- 
search and  Development  Center  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  Center')  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  Commandant  of  the 
Coast  Guard. 

"(2)  The  Center  shall  conduct  and  sup- 
port, through  contracts  and  grants,  re- 
search, development,  testing,  and  training  in 
the  best  available  techniques,  equipment, 
and  materials  to  prevent,  contain,  remove, 
recover,  and  clean  up  oil  spills  in  the  naviga- 
ble waters  of  the  United  States  by  oil  tank- 
ers transporting  oil  from  offshore  facilities 
or  from  other  sources. 

"(3)  In  administering  the  Center,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  consult  regularly  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Departments  of  Com- 
merce, the  Interior,  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency,  the  Navy,  foreign  govern- 
ments, international  organizations,  and 
knowledgeable  academic,  industry,  and 
other  persons  in  order  to  identify  and 
pursue  development  of  the  best  avaUable 
techniques,  equipment,  and  materials. 

"(4)  The  Secretary,  in  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  is  authorized 
to  draw,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
is  directed  to  make  available  to  the  Secre- 
tary, such  sums  as  the  Secretary  considers 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
section:  except  that  such  sums  shall  not  be 


less     than     $2,000,000     nor     more     than 
$10,000,000  in  any  one  fiscal  year." 

POST-SPILL  RESTORATION  AND  ENHANCEMENT 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Efforts  to  restore  and  enhance 
areas  affected  by  an  oil  spill  shall  be  direct- 
ed by  the  Administrator  of  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency,  in  consultation 
with— 

( 1 )  the  Departments  of  Commerce,  the  In- 
terior, and  Agriculture; 

(2)  any  affected  State  resource  agencies; 
and 

(3)  a  Coastal  Zone  Advisory  Board  com- 
posed of  two  persons  from  each  coastal 
State's  coastal  zone  management  agency, 
who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  of 
that  coastal  State. 

(b)  The  Administrator  shall  expend  such 
sums  as  he  or  she  considers  necessary  from 
the  Fund  established  in  subsection  (c)  of 
this  section  in  order  to  restore  and  enhance, 
in  the  most  environmentally  sensitive  and 
effective  manner  possible,  the  living  and 
non-living  natural  resources  of  areas  affect- 
ed by  an  oil  spill. 

(c)(1)  A  revolving  Coastal  Zone  Restora- 
tion and  Enhancement  Fund  shall  be  estab- 
lished in  the  Treasury  for  use  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  restore  and  enhance  areas  af- 
fected by  an  oil  spill. 

(2)  A  one  cent  per  barrel  fee  shall  be  col- 
lected on  each  barrel  of  refined  petroleum 
product  refined  in,  or  imported  into,  the 
United  States  for  deposit  in  the  Fund  estab- 
lished under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsec- 
tion. Such  fee  shall  be  collected  at  the  time 
when  the  barrel  of  refined  product— 

(A)  leaves  the  United  States  refinery  'n 
which  it  was  initially  processed  into  refined 
product;  or 

(B)  arrives  in  the  United  States  in  a  re- 
fined form. 

(3)  The  collection  of  this  fee  shall  cease 
when  $500,000,000  has  been  accumulated  in 
the  Fund,  and  collection  shall  be  resumed 
whenever  the  accumulation  in  the  Fund 
falls  below  $500,000,000. 

(4)  All  sums  not  needed  for  restoration 
and  enhancement  efforts  by  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  be  invested  prudently  in 
income-producing  securities  approved  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Income  from 
such  securities  shall  be  added  to  the  princi- 
pal of  the  Fund. 

Summary  Section-by-Section  op  the  Prince 
William  Sound  Oil  Tanker  Navigation 
Sapety  Act  op  1989 

Section  1  gives  the  short  title  of  the  Act 
and  Section  2  sets  forth  definitions  of  key 
terms. 

Section  3  deals  with  pilotage  of  oil  tankers 
in  Prince  William  Sound.  It  requires  that 
Alaska  State  pilots  be  used  between  the 
Port  of  Valdez  and  Bligh  Reef. 

Section  4  deals  with  the  licensed  person- 
nel which  must  be  on  the  navigation  bridge 
of  an  oil  tanker  in  Prince  William  Sound.  It 
requires  at  least  3  officers  on  the  bridge,  at 
least  2  of  whom  must  be  licensed  for  the 
waters  being  transited  in  Prince  William 
Sound.  It  also  requires  that  the  location  of 
the  vessel  be  marked  on  a  navigation  chart 
once  every  6  minutes,  for  later  Inspection  by 
the  Coast  Guard. 

Section  5  gives  the  Coast  Guard  access  to 
information  in  the  National  Driver  Register 
about  the  driving  record  of  individuals  seek- 
ing or  renewing  licenses  to  direct  and  con- 
trol commercial  vessels.  This  will  ensure 
that  the  Coast  Guard  luiows  about  drunk 
driving,  reclUess  driving,  and  other  driving 
violations  by  applicants. 
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Section  6  provides  for  periodic,  random, 
reasonable  cause  and  post-accident  testing 
to  identify  people  who  are  directing  and 
controlling  the  operations  of  oil  tankers 
while  Impaired  by  or  under  the  Influence  of 
alcohol.  Procedures  and  safeguards  for  such 
testing  are  to  be  analogous  to  those  pub- 
lished in  regulations  for  drug  testing.  No 
t>erson  may  be  licensed  to  direct  and  control 
an  oU  tanker  if  that  individual  has  been 
caught  operating  it  while  impaired  or  under 
the  influence,  or  been  denied  a  driver's  li- 
cense or  had  a  driver's  license  suspended  or 
revoked  within  the  previous  5  years. 

Section  7  requires  installation  and  oper- 
ation of  a  navigation  light  on  Bligh  Reef. 

Section  8  requires  upgrading  of  the  VTS 
radar  in  Prince  William  Sound,  a  new  radar 
unit  on  Naked  Island,  and  a  report  on  the 
feasibility  and  desirability  of  instituting 
positive  control  of  tanker  movements  in  the 
Sound. 

Section  9  requires  a  study  and  recommen- 
dations regarding  limits  on  the  size  of  oil 
tankers  in  Prince  William  Sound  and  re- 
quirements that  they  be  buUt  with  double 
bottoms,  double  hulls,  or  other  structural 
features. 

Section  10  sets  out  required  elements  that 
must  be  contained  in  contingency  plans  for 
oil  tankers  transiting  Prince  William  Sound, 
including  the  requirement  that  they  must 
clearly  describe  exactly  how  they  fit  into 
the  overall  contingency  plan.  Arrangements 
for  prepositioning  of  equipment,  materials, 
and  personnel  and  escort  vessels  are  re- 
quired. Each  tanker  must  also  have  on 
board  enough  boom  to  encircle  the  vessel  at 
100  yards. 

Overall,  the  plans  must  be  adequate  to 
deal  effectively  with  a  maximum  probable 
spill,  which  means  a  spill  that  is  at  least  as 
large  as  that  of  the  £iion  Valdez. 

No  tanker  may  operate  in  the  Sound 
unless  it  has  a  plan  that  has  been  approved 
by  the  Coast  Guard.  The  plans  have  the 
force  of  lay  and  can  be  enforced  as  such  in 
the  U.S.  District  Court. 

The  Secretary  of  Transportation,  through 
the  Coast  Guard,  must  require  practice 
drills  at  least  twice  a  year  to  test  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  plans  and  the  ability  of 
tanker  operators  to  perform.  Any  failures  or 
inadequacies  will  have  to  be  remedied. 

Finally,  this  section  sets  out  a  mechanism 
for  Federal  direction  tuid  control  of  an  oil 
spill  response.  The  Coast  Guard  will  direct 
and  control  the  response  to  a  spill  in  the 
Sound  if  (1)  the  spill  is  or  is  likely  to  be 
greater  than  1  mUlion  gallons,  (2)  more 
than  1  tank  on  the  oil  tanker  Involved  in  the 
spill  is  spilling  oU,  (3)  there  is  a  clear  and 
present  danger  of  life,  the  environment,  or 
major  improvements  in  an  area  affected  or 
likely  to  be  affected  by  the  spill,  or  (4)  the 
spUl  will  not  be  dealt  with  adequately  by  ar- 
rangements under  the  contingency  plan. 

Section  11  establishes  the  Prince  William 
Sound  OU  Spill  Recovery  Institute  to  identi- 
fy and  develop  techniques,  equipment  and 
materials  for  responses  to  oil  spills  in  the 
arctic  and  sub-arctic  environment,  and  to 
work  on  the  long-term  impacts  of  the  Exxon 
Valdez  spill  on  natural  resources  of  the 
Sound.  It  will  be  funded  at  $5  million  In 
fiscal  year  1989  and  $2  mlUlon  per  year 
thereafter  with  funds  from  the  Trans- 
Alaska  Pipeline  Liability  Fund. 

Section  12  declares  that  the  Congress 
finds  the  Exxon  Valdez  oil  spill  in  Prince 
William  Sound  is  a  disaster  of  major  propor- 
tions, and  amends  the  Stafford  Act  to  In- 
clude oil  spills  under  the  definition  of  a 
major  disaster.  The  section  also  amends  the 


definition  of  liability  under  Stafford  Act  to 
Include  willful  misconduct  and  negligence. 

Section  13  raises  the  liability  llnUts  of  the 
Trans-Alaska  Pipeline  Liability  Fund  from 
$100  million  per  incident  to  $500  million  per 
incident.  Upon  request  of  the  Secretary, 
$150  million  of  the  $500  million  will  be  de- 
posited in  the  311(k)  account  used  by  the 
Coast  Guard  to  pay  for  federal  clean-up  ex- 
penses. Should  federal  expenses  exceed  $150 
million,  then  the  government  Is  eligible  to 
fUe  for  reimbursement,  along  with  any 
other  claimants,  from  the  remaining  $350 
million.  This  section  also  provides  money 
from  the  Fund  or  the  Prince  William  Sound 
Oil  Spill  Recovery  Institute  and  the  upgrad- 
ing of  the  Valdez  Vessel  Traffic  Safety 
System. 

Section  14  states  that  nothing  in  the  act 
shall  preempt  SUte  regulation  of  oil  tank- 
ers or  contingency  plams  within  state 
w&t^rs. 

Section  15  gives  the  Secretary  the  author- 
ity to  deny  the  right  of  entry,  exit  or  transit 
to  any  oil  tanker  that  Is  operated  In  viola- 
tion of  this  act. 

Section  16  establishes  both  civil  and  crimi- 
nal penalties  for  violations  of  this  act.  The 
civil  penalty  is  $25,000  for  each  violation, 
with  each  day  that  a  particular  violation 
continues  counting  as  a  separate  offense. 
The  criminal  penalty  Is  up  to  5  years  In  jail 
and/or  $50,000.  U.S.  District  courts  are 
given  authority  to  restrain  violations  under 
this  act. 

Summary  Section-by-Section  on  Oil  Spill 

Research  and  Coastal  Zone  Restoration 

AND  Enhancement 

Section  1  raises  the  level  of  the  Offshore 
Polutlon  Fund  to  $250  million,  and  directs 
that  not  less  than  $2  million  or  more  than 
$10  million  be  made  available  from  the 
Fund  to  the  Coast  Guard  In  order  to  fund  a 
research  and  development  center  for  off- 
shore oil  spill  prevention  and  cleanup  tech- 
nology. 

Section  2  designates  the  Administrator  of 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  as  the 
person  in  charge  of  the  restoration  and  en- 
hancement of  areas  impacted  by  an  oil  spill. 
A  $500  million  Coastal  Zone  Restoration 
and  Enhancement  Fund  is  established 
through  user  fee  of  one  cent  per  barrel  on 
crude  oil  at  the  point  of  refining,  or  on  re- 
fined products  at  the  point  of  arrival  In  the 
U.S.  This  fund  Is  available  to  the  Adminis- 
trator for  restoration  and  enhancement 
work.  The  Administrator  directs  the  effort 
in  consultation  with  the  Departments  of 
Commerce.  Interior,  and  Agriculture,  im- 
pacted state  resource  agencies,  and  Coastal 
Zone  Advisory  Board. 

PRINCE  WILLIAM  SOUND  OIL  TANKER 
NAVIGATION  SAFETY  ACT  OF  1989 

Mr.  DANPORTH.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  join  the  senior  Senator 
from  Alaska  as  an  original  cosponsor 
of  the  Prince  WUliam  Sound  Oil 
Tanker  Navigation  Safety  Act  of  1989. 
which  is  designed  to  respond  to  the 
devastating  oilspill  off  Valdez,  AK. 
and  to  prevent  a  recurrence. 

As  the  ranking  Republican  member 
of  the  Commerce  Committee's  Nation- 
al Ocean  Policy  Study,  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  has  been  a  leader  in  all  of 
our  efforts  to  protect  the  ocean  and 
coastal  waters,  their  living  marine  re- 
sources, and  the  people  who  depend 
upon  them.  This  bill   reflects,   once 


again,  his  strong  leadership  and  com- 
mitment to  those  objectives. 

This  is  comprehensive  legislation.  It 
imposes  new  requirements  for  pilot- 
age, licensed  persormel.  alcohol  test- 
ing, disclosure  of  dnmk  driving  convic- 
tions, radar  monitoring,  and  other 
measures  that  should  serve  to  prevent 
another  grounding  like  that  of  the 
Exxon  Valdez.  It  also  establishes  firm 
requirements  for  contingency  plans, 
requires  that  they  be  approved  by  the 
Coast  Guard,  makes  the  provisions  of 
those  plans  legally  binding  and  en- 
forceable, and  pro\ides  for  Federal  di- 
rection and  control  of  cleanup  efforts 
to  avoid  a  recurrence  of  the  shameful 
fiasco  that  we  have  witnessed  over  the 
past  several  weeks.  Finally,  the  legisla- 
tion responds  to  the  human  needs  re- 
sulting from  an  oilspill  of  this  magni- 
tude. It  recognizes  that  a  major  oilspill 
is,  in  fact,  a  national  disaster,  and  pro- 
vides well-deserved  relief  and  assist- 
ance to  people  who  are  impacted  by 
such  a  spill. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Alaska  has  developed 
comprehensive  and  effective  legisla- 
tion in  response  to  the  Alaskan  oil- 
spill. I  am  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor, 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
supporting  it. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  joining  with  my  senior  col- 
league from  Alaska.  Senator  Ted  Ste- 
vens, to  cosponsor  the  Prince  William 
Sound  Tanker  Safety  Act. 

The  need  for  this  corrective  legisla- 
tion was  horribly  demonstrated  on 
March  24,  1989  when  the  oil  tanker 
Exxon  Valdez  ran  aground  spilling 
some  240.000  barrels  of  North  Slope 
crude  oil  into  the  waters  of  Prince  Wil- 
liam Soimd,  AK. 

The  effects  of  the  Exxon  Valdez  oll- 
spiU  have  been  disasterous.  Hundreds 
of  miles  of  formerly  pristine  beaches 
have  been  fouled  by  crude  oil.  Thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  birds,  ani- 
mals, fish,  and  other  creatures  depend- 
ent upon  the  marine  envlromnent 
have  been  killed. 

Fishermen,  guides,  and  many  other 
Alaskans  have  lost  millions  of  dollars 
in  income.  Some  may  even  lose  their 
way  of  life. 

Exxon  has  spent  and  will  continue 
to  spend  millions  of  dollars  to  clean  up 
the  crude  oil  and  attempt  to  restore 
Prince  William  Sound. 

All  of  this  occurred  because  every- 
one Involved  became  complacent. 

Because  we  were  careless  and  com- 
placent we  did  not  adequately  and  ac- 
curately assess  the  risks  associated 
with  oil  tanker  traffic  in  Prince  WU- 
liam Sound.  Because  we  failed  to 
assess  the  risks,  we  did  not  seek  to 
eliminate  them. 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  that 
Senator  Stevens  and  I  are  introducing 
today  attempts  to  do  that  very  thing. 
It  attempts  to  eliminate  and  minimize. 
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to  the  greatest  extent  possible,  the 
risks  posed  by  the  movement  of  crude 
oil  in  ocean-going  tankers  in  Prince 
William  Sound. 

As  my  colleague.  Senator  Stevens, 
indicated  today,  currently  there  is  ap- 
proximately 2  million  barrels  leaving 
the  Port  of  Valdez  for  distribution  on 
the  west  coast  of  the  United  States 
each  day.  That  pipeline  provides  the 
United  States  with  approximately  25 
percent  of  the  total  crude  oil  produced 
in  our  country.  Many  of  the  risks  at 
which  this  bill  is  aimed  were,  of 
course,  apparent  before  the  oilspill. 
Yet  they  seemed  remote  and  so  unlike- 
ly to  occur  that  we  opted  for  other 
considerations,  apparently  of  cost,  per- 
haps of  convenience.  We  are  now 
paying  the  price  of  ignoring  those 
risks. 

We  must  not  let  such  a  thing 
happen  again,  Mr.  President.  We  must 
ensure  that  there  is  a  constant  vigi- 
lance and  effort  to  prevent  another 
oilspill  of  this  magnitude.  And  we 
must  ensure  that  we  have  at  our  dis- 
posal the  best  available  means  and 
technology  to  respond  to  such  a  spill  if 
our  preventive  efforts  fail.  We  did  not 
have  the  containment  or  the  contin- 
gency plans  in  this  case. 

I  intend  to  do  my  utmost  to  see  that 
we  accomplish  those  things.  I  believe 
we  ought  not  to  pursue  legislation  to 
open  new  and  promising  energy  pros- 
pects such  as  the  Arctic  National  Wild- 
life Refuge  to  oil  and  gas  development 
until  we  are  satisfied  that  we  have 
adequately  and  completely  addressed 
all  the  risks  of  shipping  oil  out  of 
Alaska  as  well  as  addressed  the  con- 
tainment and  contingency  plans  asso- 
ciated with  any  exploration  in  the 
Anwar  area. 

I  further  believe  we  ought  not  to  go 
forward  with  oil  exploration  in  Bristol 
Bay  Lease  Sale  92  until  we  have 
proven  we  have  the  technology  to  re- 
spond to  contingency  and  containment 
to  an  oilspill  in  those  waters  and  have 
actually  tested  that  capability. 

But  we  should  not  confine  our  atten- 
tion solely  to  Alaska.  Well  over  half  of 
all  the  petroleum  consumed  in  the 
United  States  is  transported  into  our 
Nation  by  tanker.  An  oilspill  compara- 
ble to  the  Exxon  Valdez  spill  could 
occur  in  virtually  any  coastal  area  of 
this  country.  Just  as  we  were  not  pre- 
pared for  such  a  disaster  in  Prince 
William  Soimd.  we  are  not  today  pre- 
pared for  such  disasters  anywhere  in 
the  United  States  either. 

In  the  near  future  I  will  be  introduc- 
ing legislation  to  amend  and  substan- 
tially modify  the  existing  Federsd  oil- 
spill cleanup  and  response  law.  The 
premise  of  that  legislation  will  be  to 
ensure  that  the  costs  and  liabilities  of 
transporting  crude  oil  by  tanker  realis- 
tically reflect  the  risks  associated  with 
that  activity. 

It  is,  of  course,  too  late  to  prevent 
the  Exxon  Valdez  oilspill.  We  are  left 


now  to  clean  up,  restore,  and  learn 
from  our  mistakes.  The  legrislation  we 
are  introducing  today  is  just  one  step 
in  that  process. 

I  commend  my  friend,  the  senior 
Senator,  Senator  Stevens,  for  initiat- 
ing the  Prince  William  Sound  Oil 
Tanker  Navigation  Safety  Act.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  him  as  a  cospon- 
sor. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  Con- 
gress grant  this  relief  to  the  Gelb 
family  for  their  very  worthy  claim.* 


By  Mr.  DAMATO: 
S.  942.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lea 
Gelb,  Chaim  Morris  Gelb,  and  Sidney 
Gelb;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

RELIEF  OP  GELB  FAMILY 

•  Mr.  DAMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  offer  legislation  to  correct  an  injus- 
tice done  many  years  ago  to  American 
citizens.  Morris  and  Lenke  Gelb  owned 
a  flour  and  produce  business  in  Mun- 
kacevo,  Czechoslovakia,  prior  to  World 
War  II.  Because  they  were  Jewish,  the 
Gelbs  were  advised  to  flee  Czechoslo- 
vakia. Soon  after  their  departure,  the 
Nazis  seized  and  occupied  their  proper- 
ty. Remaining  family  members  were 
taken  to  concentration  camps. 

After  the  war,  the  Gelbs  learned 
from  surviving  relatives  of  the  deterio- 
ration of  their  property  and  the  subse- 
quent annexation  of  the  region  of 
Czechoslovakia  including  Munkacevo 
into  the  Soviet  Union.  When  it  was 
clear  that  their  property  was  not  re- 
claimable,  the  Gelbs  remained  in  the 
United  States  and  filed  for  citizenship. 

Title  II  of  the  War  Claims  Act  of 
1948  provided  for  claims  of  nationals 
of  the  United  States  based  on  the  loss 
of  or  damage  to  real  property  in  many 
European  nations,  including  Czecho- 
slovakia, as  a  result  of  military  oper- 
ations. Mr.  President,  this  poses  a  pe- 
culiar problem  for  the  Gelbs.  Even 
though  their  property  was  in  Czecho- 
slovakia before  and  during  the  war,  it 
is  now  located  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Had  the  Czech  Government  not 
ceded  this  area  of  land  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  Gelb  claim  would  still  be 
compensable.  Unfortunately,  Mr. 
President,  this  is  not  the  opinion  of 
the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Com- 
mission or  the  Justice  Department. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  this  legis- 
lation is  necessary  to  ensure  that  the 
Gelbs  receive  a  fair  hearing  at  the 
Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commis- 
sion. Specifically,  this  legislation  re- 
quires that  the  Commission  redeter- 
mine the  validity  of  the  claims  by  the 
Gelbs  without  any  regard  to  any  previ- 
ous determinations. 

There  is  precedent  for  this  action, 
Mr.  President.  In  1984.  private  legisla- 
tion was  signed  into  law.  Private  Law 
98-54,  which  directed  the  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission  to 
reopen  a  case  for  precisely  the  same 
reason— Czechoslovakian  cessation  of 
land  to  the  Soviet  Union  does  not  pre- 
clude United  States  property  claims 
from  that  region. 


By  Mr.  McCONNELL: 
S.  943.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Surface 
Mining  Control  and  Reclamation  Act 
of  1977  to  facilitate  the  use  of  aban- 
doned mine  reclamation  fund  moneys 
to  replace  water  supplies  that  have 
been  contaminated  or  diminished  by 
coal  mining  practices;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  RECLAMATION  PROGRAM 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  rise  to  introduce  legislation 
that  would  improve  the  Abandoned 
Mine  Land  (or  AML)  Reclamation  Pro- 
gram under  the  Surface  Mining  Con- 
trol and  Reclamation  Act  (or 
SMCRA).  The  legislation  would 
amend  section  402  to  return  all  funds 
collected  from  coal  operators  in  a 
State  back  to  fund  that  State's  AML 
reclamation  program.  The  legislation 
would  also  amend  section  403  to  in- 
crease the  priority  for  projects  to  re- 
place water  supplies  that  have  been 
damaged  by  past  coal  mining  practices. 

FULL  RETURN  OF  FUNDS 

SMCRA  provides  for  a  tax  or  collec- 
tion of  reclamation  fees  on  coal  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States.  The  major 
purpose  of  this  collection  is  to  fund 
State  programs  for  the  reclamation  of 
mined  areas  left  without  adequate  rec- 
lamation before  the  passage  of 
SMCRA.  As  of  September  1988,  the 
Federal  Office  of  Surface  Mining  (or 
OSM)  collected  $2.26  billion  in  recla- 
mation fees  nationwide.  However,  only 
$1.15  billion  or  just  51  percent  has 
been  awarded  back  to  the  States  for 
the  purposes  of  the  program.  OSM's 
return  of  funds  to  the  States  has  been 
inconsistent  and  subject  to  intense 
controversy  and  constant  change.  Sev- 
eral smaller  coal  States  have  received 
back  5  and  7  times  what  has  been  col- 
lected. Pennsylvania,  one  of  the  larger 
coal  States  has  received  108  percent  of 
funds  collected.  My  State  of  Kentucky 
has  received  just  44  percent  of  its 
funds.  Other  major  coal  producing 
States  have  received  just  40  to  60  per- 
cent of  their  funds. 

I  believe  Kentucky  and  other  States 
deserve  a  more  equitable  return  of 
their  fees.  For  this  reason,  this  legisla- 
tion would  amend  section  402(g)  of 
SMCRA  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  allocate  annually  to 
each  State  the  full  amount  of  fees 
that  are  collected  in  that  State.  The 
requirement  to  return  the  full  amount 
would  not  apply  in  States  that  have 
completed  reclamation  pursuant  to 
the  objectives  of  the  AML  program 
under  SMCRA. 

ENABLING  WATER  PROJECTS 

Significant  areas  of  the  United 
States  and  especially  Kentucky  have 
had  water  supplies  destroyed  by  im- 
pacts from  past  coal  mining.  OSM's  in- 
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terpretation  of  SMCRA's  eligibility 
and  priority  requirements  has  favored 
land  reclamation  over  projects  to 
repair  or  replace  damaged  public 
water  supplies.  As  a  result,  the  Ken- 
tucky AML  division  has  had  Important 
water  projects  rejected  by  OSM.  In  ad- 
dition, the  eligibility  provisions  in  the 
existing  law  limit  projects  to  those  im- 
pacted by  mining  conducted  prior  to 
passage  of  SMCRA  in  1977.  In  one 
case,  Kentucky  documented  that  pre- 
1977  mining  impacted  a  water  supply 
and  proposed  a  project  to  repair  the 
damage.  OSM  turned  this  project 
down  because  it  claimed  the  water 
supply  may  have  also  been  impacted 
by  post-1977  mining.  The  existing  law 
also  establishes  six  priority  objectives 
for  the  program.  For  the  most  part 
OSM  funds  only  the  two  highest  prior- 
ities and  has  mandated  water  projects 
to  be  lower  priority  projects. 

This  legislation  would  amend  section 
403  of  SMCRA  to  raise  the  priority  of 
projects  to  construct  or  repair  public 
water  distribution  facilities  including 
water  treatment  plants  to  replace 
water  supplies  affected  by  coal  mining. 
Under  the  legislation  these  type  water 
projects  would  be  priority  two 
projects.  The  amendment  would  allow 
a  State  to  spend  up  to  50  percent  of  its 
allocation  on  such  projects.  Amended 
section  403  would  also  allow  projects 
that  may  have  been  impacted  by  post- 
1977  mining  so  long  as  the  adverse  im- 
pacts were  predominately  caused  by 
pre-1977  mining- 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  good  policy  to 
first  spend  money  on  land  reclamation 
in  areas  where  water  supplies  have 
been  ruined.  Citizens  without  safe 
drinking  water  csurnot  be  expected  to 
be  interested  in  land  reclamation.  Nor 
do  I  believe  that  funds  collected  from 
active  coal  production  should  be  redis- 
tributed to  the  States  in  an  inequita- 
ble fashion.  This  legislation  would  en- 
hance a  State's  ability  to  repair  water 
systems  damaged  by  coal  mining  and 
would  result  in  an  equitable  redistribu- 
tion of  AML  funds  between  the  States. 


By  Mr.  KASTEN: 

S.  944.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  United  States-Taiwan 
Free  Trade  Area;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

tmrrn)  btatks-tatwam  prxb  trade  akza 
•  Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  a  bill  of  profound 
importance  for  the  future  of  American 
competitiveness  and  policy  toward  one 
of  our  most  Important  allies  in  the  Pa- 
cific Rim.  This  bill— a  companion  to 
one  introduced  by  Congressman  Phu. 
Craite— authorizes  a  free-trade  agree- 
ment between  the  United  States  and 
the  Republic  of  China  on  Taiwan. 

Taiwan  has  proven  to  the  whole 
world  that  capitalism  works.  It  is  a 
symbol  of  stability  and  economic  pros- 
perity—and we  have  a  historic  oppor- 
tunity to  underscore  our  friendship 


while    profiting    from    the    expanded 
market  it  provides. 

The  Republic  of  China  has  taken 
steps  to  open  up  its  markets  to  United 
States  goods  and  services.  Among 
those  steps  are:  opening  of  its  markets 
to  insurance  companies;  liberalization 
of  restrictions  on  banks;  opening  up 
bidding  on  special  construction 
projects,  such  as  the  Taipei  subway,  to 
United  States  companies;  and  tariff 
cuts  on  many  items,  such  as  farm 
products,  textiles,  footwear,  hats,  and 
bicycles.  The  Republic  of  China  has 
also  sent  missions  to  the  United  States 
to  buy  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  our 
goods. 

The  steps  already  taken  demon- 
strate the  good  faith  of  the  Republic 
of  China.  However,  much  more  needs 
to  be  done.  The  Republic  of  China 
must  cut  tariffs  on  more  items.  United 
States  companies  must  have  fair 
access  to  Taiwanese  markets. 

A  free-trade  agreement  with  Taiwan 
would  ensure  United  States  access  to 
the  Taiwanese  market,  and  make  our 
goods  more  competitive  there.  It 
would  benefit  both  the  United  States 
and  Taiwan,  and  provide  yet  another 
international  example  of  the  economic 
potency  of  the  principle  of  free 
market  economics. 

We  have  all  been  searching  for  new 
ideas  on  how  to  increase  U.S.  jobs, 
bring  down  trade  deficits,  increase  our 
manufacturing  productivity,  and  main- 
tain our  still-enviable  standard  of 
living.  Enacting  a  free-trade  agree- 
ment with  Taiwan  would  be  a  positive 
step  toward  each  of  these  goals. 

Those  who  worked  on  the  Israel  and 
Canada  free  trade  efforts  are  well 
aware  that  certain  groups  can  and  will 
react  harshly  toward  a  free  trade 
agreement.  I  have  my  own  concerns 
about  how  certain  American  business- 
es would  be  affected  by  a  free  trade 
agreement.  But  these  are  concens  that 
we  can— and  will— address  in  a  con- 
structive manner  during  FTA  negotia- 
tions between  our  two  countries. 

A  potential  hurdle  to  an  FTA  with 
the  Republic  of  China  is  apprehension 
on  the  part  of  some  that  the  Taiwan- 
ese would  gain  more  from  our  markets 
than  we  would  from  theirs.  The  fact, 
however,  is  that  United  States  busi- 
nesses are  hungry  for  Taiwanese  mar- 
kets, and  would  gain  a  great  deal  from 
an  FTA  with  Taiwan— and  so  would  all 
of  the  workers  who  get  new  and  better 
jobs  as  a  result. 

Over  the  last  decade,  free  trade  has 
proven  itself  as  the  uncontested  cham- 
pion when  it  comes  to  improving  the 
quality  of  life  for  men  and  women  the 
world  over.  The  United  States  and 
Taiwan  can  write  a  new  chapter  in  this 
history  of  success— and  that's  what  my 
bill  calls  upon  them  to  do. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  944 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  SentUe  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
ATnerica  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  consultations  REGARDING  A  UNITED 
STATES-TAIWAN  FREE  TRADE  AREA. 

The  President  is  urged  to  initiate  consul- 
tations with  the  Government  of  Taiwan  to 
determine  the  feasibility  and  desirability  of 
negotiations  with  such  Government  under 
the  authority  of  section  1102(c)  of  the  Om- 
nibus Trade  and  Competitiveness  Act  of 
1988  (19  U.S.C.  2902(c))  for  the  purpose  of 
entering  into  a  reciprocal  and  mutually  ad- 
vantageous trade  agreement  creating  a  free 
trade  area  between  the  United  States  and 
Taiwan. 

SEC  Z.  SPECIAL  PROVISIONS  APPUCABLE  TO  NE- 
GOTIATIONS, 
(a)  AODFTIONAL  NBCOTIATING  OaJBCTIVKS.— 

Consultations  undertaken  under  section  1 
should  aim  at  determining  the  feasibility 
and  desirability  of  obtaining  a  trade  agree- 
ment which,  in  addition  to  achieving  the  ne- 
gotiating objectives  set  forth  In  section  1101 
of  the  Omnibus  Trade  and  Competitiveness 
Act  of  1988.  would  make  substantial 
progress  in— 

(1)  improving  the  trade  relationship  be- 
tween the  United  SUtes  and  Taiwan  by  pro- 
viding mutual  economic  benefits  In  the  form 
of  trade  creation,  greater  economic  efficien- 
cy, enhanced  competition,  and  lower  con- 
sumer prices; 

(2)  removing  the  remaining  formal  and  In- 
formal barriers  to  trade  In  both  countries, 
thereby  expanding  trade  opportunities  and 
improving  the  bilateral  balance  of  trade; 

(3)  providing  a  better  mechanism  for  iden- 
tifying and  addressing  remaining  trade  bar- 
riers in  both  countries  (including  high  tar- 
iffs on  United  States-produced  agricultural 
and  manufactured  goods  imported  Into 
Taiwan  and  on  Taiwan-produced  steel  prod- 
ucts imported  into  the  United  States)  so  as 
to  avoid  "Issue-by-issue"  trade  disputes  and 
to  prioritize  more  effectively  bilateral  trade 
goals; 

(4)  providing  an  effective  vehicle  for  de- 
veloping rules  In  nontradltlonal  areas  such 
as  services,  trade-related  Investment,  and 
the  protection  of  intellectual  property 
rights,  thereby  complementing  and  enhanc- 
ing similar  negotiations  under  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade; 

(5)  creating  an  effective  and  less  confron- 
tational dispute-settlement  mechanism  to 
resolve  bilateral  problems  before  it  becomes 
necessary  to  resort  to  special  trade  law  pro- 
cedures or  the  General  Agreement  on  Tar- 
iffs and  Trade; 

(6)  encouraging  United  States  firms  to 
take  greater  advantage  of  opportunities  in 
the  Taiwanese  market  and  to  improve  their 
export  potential  to  that  market;  and 

(7)  identifying  appropriate  means  to  deal 
with  broader  policies  that  have  an  impact 
on  trade,  such  as  exchange  rate  manage- 
ment and  financial  market  and  investment 
regulations;  and 

(8)  improving  DMj-ket  access  in  both  coun- 
tries as  a  means  of  expanding  bilateral  trade 
opportunities  and  enhancing  mutual  securi- 
ty Interests. 

(b)  USrrC  Report.— In  determining  the 
feasibUity  and  desirability  of  the  negotia- 
tions described  in  section  1(a).  the  President 
should  also  take  into  account  the  report  of 
the  United  SUtes  International  Trade  Com- 
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miadon  entitled  "Pros  and  Cons  of  Entering 
into  negotiations  on  Free  Trade  Area  Agree- 
ments With  Taiwan.  Korea,  and  ASEAN,  or 
the  Pacific  Rim  Region  in  General"  (No. 
TA-333-250). 

(c)  WAivnt  or  Nkootiatiom  Rkottbst  by 
Tatwam  OovaamfxirT.— Section  1102(c)<3) 
(B>  of  the  Omnibus  Trade  and  Competitive- 
ness Act  of  19M  (19  n.S.C.  2903(C)(3)(B)) 
does  not  apply  to  a  trade  agreement  re- 
ferred to  in  section  l.« 


UMI 


By  Mr.  BREAUX  (for  himself. 
BCr.  Simpson,  and  Mr.  Bidem): 
S.  M6.  A  bill  to  reorganize  the  func- 
tions of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission to  promote  more  effective  reg- 
ulation of  atomic  energy  for  peaceful 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works. 

irOCLSAK  BIGULATION  SKORGAIflZATION  RXPORM 

ACT  or  ias9 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  Join  with  my  ranking  Repub- 
lican member  on  the  Nuclear  Regula- 
tory Subcommittee,  Senator  Alan 
Simpson  from  Wyoming,  along  with 
Senator  Joe  Biden,  to  introduce  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Reorganization 
and  Reform  Act  of  1989,  virtually  the 
same  bill  that  passed  the  Senate  89  to 
6  last  August.  I  believe  that  all  of  us 
who  are  interested  in  the  regulation  of 
nuclear  power  should  share  a  common 
goal  as  we  examine  this  legislation. 
That  goal,  simply  stated,  should  be 
the  promotion  of  institutions  that  pro- 
vide more  effective  and  consistent  reg- 
ulation of  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic 
energy;  for  it  is  only  through  such  a 
regulatory  program  that  the  confi- 
dence of  the  American  people  in  the 
benefits  of  this  technology  will  be  re- 
stored. We  must  be  successful  in  this 
effort  if  there  is  any  hope  that  nuclear 
power  will  be  able  to  play  the  crucial 
role  that  I  believe  it  must  in  meeting 
our  future  energy  needs. 

I  am  well  aware  that  40  years  ago, 
conventional  wisdom  held  that  the 
regulation  of  nuclear  materials  was 
best  left  to  a  Commission,  where  diver- 
sity of  opinion  and  colleglal  decision- 
making process  would  result  in  actions 
that  the  American  public  could  believe 
represented  the  very  best  judgment  of 
a  group  of  experts. 

Of  course,  in  1946.  when  the  Com- 
mission format  of  regulation  was  origi- 
nally devised,  the  Congress  did  not 
want  to  vest  in  an  agency  headed  by 
one  person  the  technological  develop- 
ment of  the  awesome  power  of  nuclear 
energy  that  we  had  unleashed  against 
Japan  to  end  World  War  II. 

Ironically,  as  the  Congress  decided 
over  the  years  to  split  up  the  defense 
and  the  civilian  promotional  and  regu- 
latory reqwnsibilities  of  the  old 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  it  chose 
to  rid  the  defense  and  promotional 
side  of  the  equation  of  the  supposed 
benefits  of  a  Commission  decisionmak- 
ing prooen.  And.  to  be  sure,  I  sincerely 
believe  that  the  benefits  of  a  Commis- 
sion process  are  largely  illusory. 


Since  I  became  chairman  of  the  Nu- 
clear Regulation  Subcommittee,  and 
in  the  years  before  that  when  our  dis- 
tinguished ranking  member.  Senator 
Simpson,  was  the  chairman,  the  sub- 
committee has  spent  a  great  deal  of 
time  investigating  the  current  struc- 
ture of  the  NRC.  Indeed,  in  the  last 
Congress,  with  the  assistance  of  two 
investigators  on  detail  from  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office,  the  subcom- 
mittee held  a  dozen  hearings  on  vari- 
ous activities  of  the  NRC,  including 
six  hearings  where  the  structure  and 
fimctions  of  the  Commission,  includ- 
ing allegations  of  regulatory  coziness 
between  the  Commission  and  its  li- 
censed utilities,  were  a  principal  focus. 
I  must  confess  that  I  am  not  terribly 
pleased  by  what  I  have  learned. 

Just  last  week  the  subcommittee 
held  a  hearing  on  the  NRC's  response 
to  an  industry  organization's  report 
expressing  concerns  over  the  oper- 
ation of  the  Rancho  Seco  powerplant, 
as  well  as  the  NRC's  response  to  secret 
settlement  agreements  that  would  pre- 
vent workers  from  testifying  before 
various  parts  of  the  agency.  I  was 
amazed  at  the  lackadaisical  attitude 
the  NRC  demonstrated  concerning 
both  of  these  issues. 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  we  have 
learned  that  we  primarily  have  both 
people  and  organizational  problems 
with  nuclear  energy,  not  technologictd 
problems. 

The  people  problems  involve  some  in 
tx>th  the  industry  and  the  regulatory 
community  who  have  failed  to  main- 
tain a  proper  perspective  and  bounda- 
ry between  the  regulated  and  the  reg- 
ulator. 

The  organizational  problems,  more- 
over, are  not  new  and  should  be  famil- 
iar to  any  student  of  nuclear  regula- 
tion. Unfortunately,  however,  I  think 
the  people  problems  tend  to  get  sill  the 
news  and  we  wind  up  not  focusing  the 
attention  we  should  on  the  fundamen- 
tals. 

It  should  be  recalled  that  during  the 
administrations  of  both  President 
Kennedy  and  President  Carter— the 
latter  as  an  outgrowth  of  the  investi- 
gation into  the  root  causes  of  the  acci- 
dent at  Three  Mile  Island— it  was  de- 
termined that  serious  problems  were 
presented  by  the  Commission  format 
of  regulation.  The  examination  of  the 
regulatory  structure  undertaken  by 
both  administrations  led  to  calls  for 
the  creation  of  an  agency  headed  by  a 
single  Administrator. 

But  the  Kennedy  initiatives  were  ob- 
viously left  uncompleted  and.  while 
the  Carter  administration  did  succeed 
in  promoting  enhanced  powers  for  the 
Commission's  chairman,  it  did  not 
make  the  final  step  that  is  the  focus  of 
the  legislative  initiatives  being  intro- 
duced. Today,  more  than  10  years 
after  the  accident  at  Three  Mile 
Island,  and  3  years  after  the  accident 
at  Chernobyl,  I  hope  we  can  move  one 


step  closer  to  truly  modernizing  our 
regulatory  structure. 

As  I  have  stated  previously,  I  believe 
the  record  amply  demonstrates  that 
the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  is 
a  coUegial  body  that  rarely  makes  its 
most  important  decisions  collegially. 

Where,  for  example,  does  the  record 
indicate  a  public  decision  on  the  struc- 
ture and  fimctions  of  the  Commis- 
sion's Office  of  Investigation? 

Where  can  we  find  a  public  discus- 
sion of  the  Commission's  decision  re- 
garding the  wisdom  of  surface-based 
testing  at  candidate  repository  sites 
for  nuclear  waste? 

Where  is  the  record  regarding  final 
decisions  by  the  Commission  on  its 
material  false  statement  rules  or  its 
enforcement  policy  statement? 

The  answers  to  these  questions  are 
foimd,  among  other  places,  from  the 
transcripts  of  closed  meetings,  nota- 
tion vote  sheets,  and  the  notes  from 
meetings  between  the  staff  of  individ- 
ual Commissioners. 

Mr.  President,  the  Nuclear  Regula- 
tion Subcommittee  has  conducted  an 
in-depth  analysis  of  NRC  decisiorunak- 
ing  over  the  past  3  years,  and  the 
simple  fact  is  that  less  than  10  percent 
of  the  decisions  that  have  come  from 
the  agency  during  this  timeframe  can 
be  attributed  to  collegial  discussions 
occurring  in  an  open  meeting  when  a 
majority  of  the  Commissioners  are 
present.  A  more  cursory  examination 
of  the  record  since  1975  indicates  that 
this  pattern  is  not  far  from  the  norm 
of  every  Commission  during  that  time- 
frame. 

I  do  not  want  these  remarks  to  be 
taken  as  overly  critical  of  the  decision- 
making pr<x:ess,  but  rather  to  illus- 
trate the  fact  that  the  supposed  bene- 
fits of  the  Commission  format  are  not 
in  practice  what  they  in  fact  are  in 
theory.  Indeed,  I  am  not  sure  that  any 
of  us  fully  expect  every  step  in  the  de- 
cisionmalting  process  to  be  made  on 
the  public  record,  although  every  deci- 
sion should  be  based  upon  the  facts 
contained  in  the  record  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  law.  To  expect  other- 
wise would  be  somewhat  hypocritical, 
given  the  nature  and  circumstances 
surroiuiding  many  of  our  own  deci- 
sions. 

Of  course,  we  here  in  Congress  are 
accountable  to  our  constituents 
through  the  election  process,  and  it  is 
in  the  area  of  accoimtability  that  I  be- 
lieve the  Commission  format  fails  so 
miserably.  Are  the  Commissioners  ac- 
countable to  the  President  that  ap- 
points them?  Generally,  unless  they 
are  guilty  of  malfeasance  in  office,  the 
answer  is  no,  they  are  not. 

Are  the  Commissioners  accountable 
to  an  American  public  that  never  casts 
a  vote  for  them?  Except  in  the  broad- 
est sense,  the  answer  is  again,  no. 

Are  the  Commissioners  accountable 
to  the  Congress,  in  particular  those  of 
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us  in  the  Senate  who  vote  on  their 
confirmations?  Here,  the  answer  is 
both  yes  and  no,  or,  it  depends.  Absent 
a  broad  consensus  on  a  particular  leg- 
islative or  regulatory  initiative,  it  de- 
pends, it  seems,  on  how  loud  we  yell  at 
them,  and  even  then,  it  seems  to 
depend  upon  whether  or  not  we  are 
perceived  by  them  as  a  threat.  This  is 
not  the  way  to  promote  consistent  and 
effective  regulation. 

Mr.  President,  isolated  and  insulated 
from  both  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress, and  thus  from  the  American 
people  who  elect  us,  the  NRC  operates 
almost  as  if  it  were  in  a  fourth  branch 
of  the  Government— or  a  fifth  if  you 
count  the  press,  as  many  people  do. 
Accountability  and  effective,  consist- 
ent regulation  are  big  answers  to  the 
problems  of  the  nuclear  industry.  And 
I,  for  one,  do  not  believe  that  effective 
and  consistent  regvilation  is  possible 
within  the  context  of  the  Commission 
form  of  government. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  the  single  ad- 
ministrator legislation  I  am  introduc- 
ing today,  the  Nuclear  Regulation  Re- 
organization and  Reform  Act  of  1989, 
is  nearly  identical  to  the  NRC  reorga- 
nization legislation,  S.  2443.  that 
passed  the  Senate  89  to  6  last  August 
during  the  100th  Congress. 

The  bill  that  I  am  introducing  today 
has  the  following  changes  from  the 
bill  that  passed  the  Senate  last 
August:  First,  the  NRC's  authorization 
will  be  handled  separately;  second, 
there  are  no  inspector  general  provi- 
sions, since  that  legislation  passed  sep- 
arately last  Congress;  third,  there  are 
no  uranium  enrichment  provisions  at- 
tached to  this  biU;  and  fourth,  there 
are  no  provisions  on  standardization  or 
fitness  for  duty  since  final  rules  on 
these  Issues  have  now  been  issued  by 
the  NRC. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  the  bill  that  I 
am  introducing  today  is  a  big  step  in 
the  right  direction,  and  I  respectfully 
ask  my  colleagues  for  their  support. 

Mr.  President,  our  intent,  as  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  and  I  see 
my  distinguished  ranking  colleague 
who  is  now  on  the  floor,  is  to  hold  a 
limited  number  of  hearings  to  discuss 
this  legislation.  It  is  essentially  the 
same  legislation  that  passed  this  body 
in  the  last  Congress  by  a  vote  of  89  to 
6.  I  think  the  expression  from  this 
body  was  very  strong  that  the  move 
toward  a  single  administrator  that  we 
could  look  to  for  being  responsible  was 
a  major  improvement,  a  major  step  in 
restoring  the  credibility  to  nuclear 
power  in  this  country,  for  only 
through  a  strong  governmental  over- 
sight program  can  the  American 
people  realize  that  everything  that 
can  be  done  in  fact  Is  being  done  to 
ensure  the  public  safety  of  this  very 
important  source  of  energy,  which  I 
support. 

I  think  the  problems  that  we  have 
experienced  are  basically  people  prob- 


lems and  not  technological  problems, 
and  therefore  I  think  this  new  regula- 
tory program  will  be  a  major  step  in 
restoring  that  credibility  and,  at  the 
same  time,  doing  more  to  regulate  an 
industry  that  is  very  important  to  the 
future  not  only  of  the  United  States, 
but  indeed  of  the  world. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  you  very  much. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  work  with  Senator 
Brxaitx.  I  am  very  pleased  to  cospon- 
sor  with  him,  my  friend  and  colleague 
from  the  State  of  Louisiana,  the  Nu- 
clear Regulation  Reorganization  and 
Reform  Act  of  1989. 

I  have  come  to  respect  him  greatly.  I 
enjoy  being  the  ranking  member  of 
the  subcommittee  which  he  chairs.  I 
commend  him  for  the  hard  and  the 
steady  work  he  has  done  in  this  area. 
The  Subcommittee  on  Nuclear  Regu- 
lation which  he  chairs  and  on  which  I 
serve  as  ranking  member,  faces  ex- 
traordinary issues.  There  are  always 
issues  of  emotion,  fear,  guilt— and  cer- 
tainly we  see  that  whole  panoply  of 
emotion  as  we  deal  with  those  things; 
issues  that  are  controversial  and  yet 
vital  for  the  economic  health  of  the 
Nation. 

The  whole  function  of  the  NRC  is  to 
assure  the  public  health  and  safety. 
There  is  no  other  mystery.  There  is  no 
other  mission.  Senator  Breaux  has 
done  a  remarkable  job.  both  in  the  last 
session  of  Congress  and  now.  to  devel- 
op a  well-balanced  and  much-needed 
approach  to  the  reorganization  of  the 
regulatory  program  for  nuclear  gener- 
ating facilities. 

The  bill  the  two  of  us  are  introduc- 
ing today  is  essentially  identical  to  leg- 
islation passed  overwhelmingly  in  the 
last  session  of  Congress.  That  legisla- 
tion was  reported  to  the  Senate  last 
year  after  lengthy  hearings  by  the 
subcommittee. 

As  a  result  of  those  hearings  the 
subconunittee  concluded,  as  had  all 
the  earlier  studies,  that  the  current 
structure  of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  is  incapable  of  providing 
an  efficient  and  effective  program  for 
the  regulation  of  the  civilian  nuclear 
power  industry. 

The  Kemeny  Commission,  which  in- 
vestigated the  accident  at  the  Three 
Mile  Island  nuclear  power  station  10 
years  ago  came  to  a  similar  conclusion 
and  stated  very  bluntly  this: 

As  presently  constituted  the  NRC  does 
not  possess  the  organization  and  manage- 
ment capabilities  necessary  for  the  effective 
pursuit  of  safety  goals. 

Further,  the  Rogouin  special  inquiry 
group,  that  was  another  Three  Mile 
Island  investigatory  team,  stated: 

We  have  found  In  the  NRC  an  organiza- 
tion that  Is  not  so  much  badly  managed  as  it 
is  not  managed  at  all. 

That  group  stated  that: 

The  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 
itself  is  not  focused,  organized,  or  managed 


to  meet  today's  needs.  In  our  opinion  the 
Commission  is  Incapable.  In  its  present  con- 
figuration, of  managing  a  comprehensive 
national  safety  program  for  existing  nuclear 
power  plants  and  those  scheduled  to  come 
on  line  in  the  next  few  years  that  is  ade- 
quate to  ensure  the  public  health  and 
safety. 

Based  on  its  assessment  of  NRC's 
management,  the  Rogouin  group  con- 
cluded and  said: 

The  central  and  overwhelming  need  is  for 
legislative  and  regulatory  reorganization  to 
establish  a  single  chief  executive  with  the 
clear  authority  to  supervise  and  direct  the 
entire  NRC  staff. 

Mr.  President,  the  NRC— I  think 
this  may  be  startling  to  some— is  the 
only  Federal  agency  left  with  any 
public  health  and  safety  responsibU- 
ities  which  is  not  headed  by  a  single 
administrator.  Such  a  management 
scheme  is  necessary,  not  only  to  assure 
accountability  for  the  public  health 
and  safety,  but  also  to  restore  public 
confidence  in  nuclear  power  as  a 
source  of  much  needed  energy. 

I  think  it  should  be  noted,  impor- 
tantly so,  that  most  NRC  commission- 
ers themselves,  both  former  and 
present,  favor  the  single  administrator 
concept.  Nuclear  power  is  obviously 
the  energy  option  we  require. 

We  are  going  to  deal  soon  with  the 
greenhouse  effect.  It  was  interesting 
to  hear  a  discussion  of  that  this  morn- 
ing. This  administration  is  not  op- 
posed to  examining  the  greenhouse 
effect.  They  just  want  to  know  wheth- 
er it  is  going  to  be  a  conference  or  a 
consultation  or  with  the  United  Na- 
tions or  whatever  it  may  be.  But  this 
administration  has  never  ever  been  in 
a  situation  where  they  did  not  deal 
with  that  honestly.  They  feel  it  is  a 
grave  problem. 

We  have  to  have  nuclear  energy  to 
continue  the  economic  growth  of  this 
coimtry;  to  be  able  to  compete  interna- 
tionally. We  Imow  those  things.  But 
along  with  this  growing  need  for 
energy  we  have  to  have  a  growing  un- 
derstanding and  increased  apprecia- 
tion for  the  need  to  protect  and  re- 
spect the  environment. 

This  President  is  committed  to  that. 
The  new  Administrator  of  the  EPA  is 
committed  to  that. 

We  have  heard  all  the  results  of  in- 
depth  research  which  associates  the 
burning  of  fossil  fuels  with  the  serious 
problems  of  global  warming  and  acid 
rain.  We  are  going  to  deal  with  that 
here  on  this  floor.  We  must  do  that. 
We  cannot  allow  regional  struggles  to 
prevent  us  from  doing  that. 

I  do  represent  a  low-sulfur  coal 
State.  The  previous  majority  leader 
represented  a  high-sulfur  coal  State. 
Those  are  serious  problems,  provincial 
things  that  make  us  conflict  and  not 
always  get  our  work  done.  I  have  been 
at  the  root  of  some  of  that.  We  must 
deal  with  that.  We  will. 
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But  we  also  know  now  of  environ- 
mental devastation  that  can  occur 
from  the  production  and  shipment  of 
oil.  We  knew  those  thinsrs  before. 
They  are  called  risks.  There  are  no 
risk-free  things  we  do  in  life.  Yet  It 
seems  to  me  that  in  these  areas  of  acid 
rain,  nuclear  power,  it  is,  somehow, 
that  we  should  have  it  risk-free— and 
it  will  never  be  so. 

It  is  odd  to  me  that  we  do  not  pay 
the  same  attention  to  watch  50.000  or 
55,000  people  die  in  automobile  acci- 
dents each  year,  we  never  say  a  word 
about  it  around  here  very  much.  That 
is  the  greatest  risk,  I  guess,  which  we 
have:  transportation  to  and  from  our 
work  and  our  Jobs  and  our  families. 

But  enough  of  that.  It  is  not  risk- 
free  but  there  is  something  we  can  do 
with  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion which  will  make  it  work  better 
and  that  is  to  make  it  have  a  single  ad- 
ministrator. It  is  a  coUegial  body  that 
does  not  "college."  They  do  not  speak. 
They  cannot. 

Under  the  simshine  laws  they  are 
prohibited  from  anything  more  than 
cursory  contact,  like  ships  passing  in 
the  night,  avoiding  each  other 
through  the  hallways.  So  they  write 
memorandums  to  each  other.  They 
have  layers  of  lawyers.  And  they  really 
do  not  communicate  with  each  other. 
The  people  of  America  thought  that  is 
what  they  were  there  for.  to  talk,  to 
discuss  the  issues  of  the  day.  They  do 
not.  They  cannot. 

Tou  do  not  dare  to  say  that  we 
should  change  the  sunshine  laws  or 
the  roof  will  collapse  on  your  head.  I 
have  not  any  desire  to  do  that.  But 
certainly  the  sunshine  laws  that  pre- 
vent a  collegial  body  from  talking 
should  be  revised  or  else  get  rid  of  the 
collegial  body.  That  is  what  you  ought 
to  do  and  that  is  what  this  proposal  is 
doing. 

We  have  to  work  on  ways  to  con- 
serve energy;  new  conservation  meth- 
ods, new  technologies;  and  we  also 
need  nuclear  power.  There  are  108  re- 
actors. Some  may  say  well,  I  do  not 
like  nuclear  power.  Well,  you  may  not 
but  that  is  what  you  have  108  reactors. 

There  is  another  marvelous  thing— I 
have  said  this  before— there  is  not  a 
politician  who  does  not  like  to  get  up 
on  his  or  her  hind  legs  and  talk  about 
"They  will  never  bring  that  to  my 
State,  they  will  never  transport  that 
across  my  State."  There's  always  a 
great  hoorah  and  excitement  that  goes 
through  the  crowd  in  that  experience. 

I  say  OK,  in  the  year  2005  there  will 
be  20.000  metric  tons  of  spent  fuel 
l3ing  under  6  feet  of  demineralized 
water  30  miles  from  some  of  the  big- 
gest places  in  the  United  States.  What 
are  you  going  to  do  with  it?  Do  you 
have  any  ideas?  Would  you  like  to  join 
as  players  or  just  babblers? 

That  is  what  we  will  have.  43,000 
metric  tons  of  the  type  of  material 
that.  If  the  water  were  suddenly  to 


leave  it,  from  its  encasement  through 
a  fissure  or  earthquake  or  injury  or 
loss  in  the  Earth,  it  could  become  re- 
critical  in  a  very  swift  time.  Yet,  "No. 
you  cannot  take  it  across  my  State. 
No.  you  cannot  do  anything  with  it." 

Well,  some  day  politicians  will  have 
to  pay  the  price  for  that  and  I  guess 
that  is  the  only  price  we  understand, 
and  that  is  at  the  ballot  box  after  they 
kind  of  put  an  ejection  seat  under  you 
and  say:  Why  did  you  not  tell  us  about 
that?  Why  did  you  lie?  Why  did  you 
Josh  us  along?  That  is  what  is  going  to 
come  and  that  is  part  of  the  problem 
with  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion. 

There  is  no  way  to  get  a  strong 
signal  of  what  it  is  that  we  are  doing 
for  the  public  health  and  safety  when 
it  comes  from  five  different  mouths 
and  two  layers  of  attorneys  in  the 
NRC. 

Enough  of  that.  That  is  not  what  I 
had  intended  quite  to  share,  all  of 
that.  I  just  think  the  changes  that  my 
friend  from  Louisiana  and  I  are  plac- 
ing here  are  necessary  to  improve  nu- 
clear regulation  as  included  in  the  bill 
and  to  assure  some  confidence  in  the 
decisions  made  by  the  Nuclear  Regula- 
tory Commission.  So  we  take  it  to  a 
single  administrator.  I  think  it  is  long 
overdue  to  make  that  very  sensible 
change. 

Second,  it  provides  for  a  Nuclear  Re- 
actor Safety  Investigations  Board. 
That  Board  will  consist  of  three  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  President  with 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  It 
will  be  responsible  for  investigating 
any  significant  event,  which  is  defined 
in  the  bill,  which  will  occur  at  a  li- 
censed nuclear  facility.  Establishment 
of  that  Board,  too,  Mr.  President,  will 
go  a  long  way  in  restoring  the  public's 
confidence  in  the  safety  of  nuclear 
power  as  an  energy  source. 

So  in  siun,  I  do  indeed  urge  our  col- 
leagues to  support  this  important  leg- 
islation. This  bill  is  necessary  to  fully 
protect  the  public  health  and  safety 
and  to  encourage  future  development 
of  nuclear  power  facilities.  It  is  the 
result  of  diligent  efforts  of  Senator 
Breaux  and  the  subcommittee  and 
staff,  and  I  hope  deserving  of  the  full 
support  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Oftentimes,  when  the 
Senate  addresses  a  complex  and  eso- 
teric issue  like  regulation  of  nuclear 
energy,  the  road  to  Senate  approval  is 
a  long  and  rocky  one.  Today.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  Senators  Breaux  and 
Simpson  in  reintroducing  legislation 
that  has  survived  just  such  a  Journey 
through  the  Senate.  It  is  my  hope  the 
Senate  will  act  quickly  on  this  bill  to 
completely  overhaul  the  Nuclear  Reg- 
ulatory Commission  [NRC]. 

The  Senate  approved  a  nearly  identi- 
cal measure  by  a  89  to  6  vote  in  the 
100th  Congress.  Unfortimately,  it  was 
passed  too  late  in  the  session  for  the 
House  to  act  on  it.  despite  our  best  ef- 


forts to  encourage  them  to  do  so.  I  am 
pleased  that  Senators  Breaux  and 
Simpson  are  moving  on  this  proposal 
early  in  the  101st  Congress,  so  it  can 
be  sent  to  the  other  body  in  a  timely 
manner.  It  is  high  time  for  the  NRC  to 
be  reorganized  so  the  public  can  have 
greater  confidence  in  its  actions. 

My  principal  interest  in  this  bill  is 
subtitle  C,  the  Nuclear  Reactor  Safety 
Investigations  Board.  Earlier  this  year, 
I  reintroduced  legislation  to  establish 
an  independent  safety  board  for  the 
NRC  to  improve  its  investigation  of 
and  followup  to  accidents  at  the  110- 
plus  operating  nuclear  reactors  across 
our  Nation.  In  the  100th  Congress, 
Senators  Breaux.  Sibcpson.  smd  I. 
worked  closely  to  develop  the  lan- 
guage of  subtitle  C.  That  subtitle  will 
establish  an  investigatory  board  with 
the  independence,  strength,  and  re- 
sources to  improve  public  confidence 
that  nuclear  reactors  are  meeting  the 
highest  operating  standards. 

Nuclear  energy  has  been  in  the  spot- 
light this  year  for  a  number  of  rea- 
sons. One  is  the  growing  public  con- 
cern over  the  greenhouse  effect.  Nu- 
clear advocates  believe  the  fact  that 
nuclear  energy  does  not  generate 
greenhouse  gasses  will  make  it  a  much 
more  attractive  option  for  utilities 
planning  an  expansion  of  generating 
capacity.  At  the  same  time,  the  recent 
10-year  anniversary  of  the  accident  at 
Three  Mile  Island  has  recalled  nuclear 
energy's  unfulfilled  promises  and 
failed  performance. 

It  has  been  10  years  since  the  opera- 
tors of  the  central  Pennsylvania  reac- 
tor shattered  the  image  of  the  entire 
nuclear  industry.  What  I  find  remark- 
able is  that  the  nuclear  industry  has 
been  so  completely  incapable  of  re- 
gaining that  lost  confidence.  Other  in- 
dustries have  suffered  well-publicized 
accidents  during  that  time,  but  none 
have  suffered  such  a  long-lasting  nega- 
tive reaction. 

It  is  more  than  a  public  relations 
problem  at  work.  No  amount  of  slick 
press  releases  can  overcome  industry 
actions  that  awe  less  than  forthright 
and  appear  contrary  to  the  facts  of 
the  situation.  The  industry  claims  that 
it  meets  the  highest  standards.  But  a 
recent  study  by  the  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology  compared  reac- 
tor operations  in  the  United  States. 
Prance,  Japan.  Sweden.  Switzerland, 
and  West  Germany;  the  United  States 
finished  last.  The  study  also  found 
that  between  1975  and  1984.  the 
United  States  nuclear  industry  was 
the  only  one  that  did  not  improve  its 
performance. 

The  nuclear  industry  claims  that 
needed  improvements  are  made  quick- 
ly. But  accidents  at  Rancho  Seco  in 
California  and  Davis-Besse  in  Ohio 
were  traced  to  equipment  improve- 
ments that  were  known  for  years  but 
never  made.  And  the  NRC's  own  data 
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shows  that  dozens  of  reactors  across 
the  Nation  have  failed  to  fully  imple- 
ment changes  required  by  the  NRC  in 
the  aftermath  of  TMI. 

The  industry  needs  to  recognize  this 
record  as  less  than  confidence-inspir- 
ing. Congress  needs  to  recognize  that 
the  regiilatory  system  has  not  done 
enough  to  turn  this  record  around. 

That  is  why  I  hope  that  we  can  pro- 
ceed quickly  with  this  legislation  and 
send  it  over  to  the  House  as  soon  as 
possible.  There  is  no  reason  for  our 
Nation  to  continue  to  accept  the  exist- 
ing state  of  affairs  with  regard  to  nu- 
clear regulation.  I  commend  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  member  of  the  Nu- 
clear Regulation  Subcommittee  for 
their  efforts  on  this  bill,  and  I  look 
forward  to  working  with  them  to  es- 
tablish a  credible,  effective  safety 
board  as  part  of  an  overall  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  NRC. 


By  Mr.   CRANSTON   (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Matsu- 
NAGA,    Mr.    Rockefeller,    Mr. 
Graham,     Mr.     Inouye,     Mr. 
Kohl,  Mr.   Pell,   Mr.   Wirth, 
and  Mr.  Kerry): 
S.   947.   A   bill   to   amend   title   38, 
United  States  Code,  to  improve  condi- 
tions of  employment  for  employees  of 
the  Veterans  Health  Services  and  Re- 
search Administration,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs. 


VETERANS  HEALTH-CARE  PERSONNEL  ACT 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs,  I  am  today  introduc- 
ing  S.   947,   the   proposed   "Veterans 
Health-Care  Personnel  Act  of  1989."  I 
am  joined  in  introducing  this  measure 
by  my  good  friends  and  colleagues  on 
the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  Sen- 
ators Mitchell,   Matsunaga,  DeCon- 
ciNi,  Rockefeller,  and  Graham,  and 
my    good    friends    Senators    Inouye, 
Kohl,  Pell,  Wirth,  and  Kerry.  I  es- 
pecially want  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
very    close    collaboration    of   Senator 
Mitchell  in  developing  this  measure 
to  which  he  and  his  staff  have  made 
major  contributions.  The  purpose  of 
this  measure  is  to  provide  the  VA  the 
necessary  tools,  strategies,  and  flexi- 
bility to  attract  qualified  and  compe- 
tent health-care  personnel— registered 
nurses,  pharmacists,  physical  and  oc- 
cupational therapists,  and  others— in 
today's  competitive  marketplace.  Re- 
flecting our  very  strong  concern  that 
we  must  find  ways  to  reduce  the  Fed- 
eral deficit,  this  legislation  seeks  to 
find  methods  to  improve  VA  programs 
without  incurring  major  new  costs. 
background 
Both  within  and  outside  of  the  VA, 
the  problem  of  recruiting  and  retain- 
ing   sufficient    numbers    of   qualified 
health-care  personnel  is  one  which  has 
intensified  in  recent  years.  A  number 
of   factors   have   contributed   to   this 
problem,    including   inadequate   sala- 


ries, increased  demand  for  personnel, 
poor  working  conditions,  and  de- 
creased enrollment  in  educational  in- 
stitutions which  prepare  health-csire 
professionals.  Because  the  health  care 
furnished  to  veteran-patients  is  largely 
a  function  of  the  quality  of  the  per- 
sonnel furnishing  the  care,  we  must  do 
all  that  we  can  to  enable  the  VA  to  at- 
tract the  best  and  brightest  health- 
care personnel  into  the  system.  These 
men  and  women  who  give  so  much  of 
themselves  as  they  fulfill  their  daily 
responsibilities  also  require  respect 
and  support.  I  believe  it  is  our  job  to 
ensure  that  they  receive  that  respect 
and  support  both  because  it  is  right 
and  because  it  will  lead  to  better 
health  care  for  veterans  who  need 
their  attention. 

Mr.  President,  problems  associated 
with    recruitment    and    retention    of 
health-care  professionals  are  not  new. 
Periodically  the  Nation  and  the  VA 
has  been  faced  with  shortages  of  such 
personnel.  Over  the  last  several  years, 
beginning  in  1980, 1  have  introduced  in 
the  Senate  a  number  of  measures  to 
help  the  VA  deal  with  the  recruitment 
and     retention     problems     regarding 
nurses  and  other  health-care  person- 
nel. Of  particular  relevance  to  nurses 
have  been  provisions  enacted  in  Public 
Law  96-330  on  August  26,  1980.  au- 
thorizing special  pay  rates  for  physi- 
cians and  dentists,  the  VA  Scholarship 
Program,  and  a  pilot  program  to  study 
nurse  recruitment  and  retention:  and 
provisions  enacted  in  Public  Law  97- 
251  on  September  8,  1982.  authorizing 
the  Administrator  to  increase  pay  for 
nurses  and  certain  other  health-care 
personnel  for  such  purposes  as  over- 
time, weekend  pay.  and  evening  and 
night-shift  differentials,  modifying  the 
Scholarship  Program  to  make  VA  em- 
ployees eligible  to  participate,  and  au- 
thorizing    VA     to     implement     the 
"Baylor  Plan"  for  scheduling  and  re- 
imbursing nurses.  Additionally,  Public 
Law  100-322,  enacted  on  May  20,  1988, 
contains  provisions,  many  of  which  I 
authored,    including    those    requiring 
the  VA  to  pay  VA  nurses  who  work  on 
Saturdays  the  same  rate  of  premium 
pay  as  they  receive  for  Sunday  work, 
making  VA  employees  who  pursue  a 
degree  in  nursing  eligible  for  the  agen- 
cy's Tuition-Reimbursement  Program, 
opening    the    VA's    Scholarship    Pro- 
gram to  members  of  all  disciplines  pro- 
viding direct  patient-care  services,  re- 
quiring chief  nurses  to  be  included  in 
medical  facility  policymaking  commit- 
tees, requiring  a  study  and  report  on 
various  matters   affecting  nurse  em- 
ployment, including  pay  compression, 
adequacy  of  shift  dif f entials,  and  flexi- 
ble benefits.  This  study  is  due  to  be 
submitted   to    Congress   on   May    19, 
1989 

Earlier,  on  November  21,  1983,  Con- 
gress enacted,  in  Public  Law  98-160, 
legislation  I  authored  to  enhance  the 
VA's    ability    to    recruit    and    retain 


health-care  professionals  by  placing 
respiratory  therapists,  licensed  practi- 
cal nurses,  physical  therapists,  and 
medical  technologists,  among  others, 
under  title  38  for  pay  purposes  only. 
Just  last  year,  my  provision  to  expand 
this  category  to  include  pharmacists 
and  occupational  therapists  was  en- 
acted in  Public  Law  100-322  on  May 
20.  1988. 

On  August  26.  1980.  because  of  prob- 
lems the  VA  was  experiencing  with 
the  recruitment  and  retention  of 
health-care  professionals.  Congress  en- 
acted, as  part  of  Fiblic  Law  96-330. 
my  proposal  to  provide  the  VA  the  au- 
thority to  approve  special  salary  rates. 
Over  the  succeeding  9  years,  the  VA 
has  turned  more  and  more  frequently 
to  this  provision,  section  4107(g)  of 
title  38.  and  today  this  pro\ision  is  the 
only  authority  available  which  permits 
the  VA  to  adjust  salary  rates  in  an  at- 
tempt to  remain  competitive  with  com- 
munity salaries. 

More  recently,  in  legislation  I  intro- 
duced on  May  27,  1988,  in  S.  2462, 
which  was  passed  by  the  Senate  on 
October  18.  1988,  as  part  of  the  provi- 
sions of  S.  2011,  I  proposed  provisions 
identical  to  many  of  those  being  intro- 
duced today  and  which  I  will  describe 
later.  Unfortunately,  because  we  were 
unable  to  reach  agreement  with  the 
House  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  on 
a  House-passed  provision— in  H.R. 
5288— providing  for  across-the-board 
increases  in  nurses'  salaries,  the  com- 
promise legislation  forged  between  the 
two  bodies— enacted  in  Public  Law 
100-687— contained  few  health-care 
provisions. 

Mr.  President,  my  concerns  about 
the  specific  House-passed  pay  provi- 
sion were  not  a  reflection  of  my  beliefs 
that  there  were  no  problems  in  the 
area  of  pay  for  VA  nurses.  I  have  the 
utmost  respect  for  those  who  choose 
nursing  as  a  profession  and  have  long 
believed  that  their  efforts  should  be 
adequately  recognized  in  both  mone- 
tary and  noneconomic  ways.  Provi- 
sions we  are  introducing  today  are  de- 
signed to  address  the  issues  critical  to 
nurse  recruitment  and  retention  as 
well  as  to  help  VA  attract  other  essen- 
tial health-care  professionals. 

Mr.  President,  a  detailed  history  of 
the  recruitment  and  retention  prob- 
lems I  have  described  can  be  found  in 
the  committee  reports  accompanying 
S.  9  (S.  Rept.  No.  100-215,  pages  150- 
61)  and  S.  2011  (S.  Rept.  No.  100-439, 
pages  150-51).  Since  the  time  of  that 
second  report  in  1988,  other  develop- 
ments have  occurred  both  nationally 
and  in  VA  which  are  affecting  adverse- 
ly the  Department's  ability  to  recruit 
and  retain  qualified  hetdth-care  pro- 
fessionals. Although  many  of  the  stud- 
ies and  reports  published  relating  to 
these  developments  have  involved 
nursing,  primarily  because  this  is  the 
largest  group  of  health-care  profes- 
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sionals,  the  same  conclusions  can  be 
drawn  with  regard  to  other  profes- 
sions such  as  pharmacists,  physical 
and  occupational  therapists,  and  medi- 
cal technologists. 

In  this  regard,  according  to  a  recent 
report  entitled  "AHA  tracks  shortages 
in  health-care  personnel"  in  the  Janu- 
ary 2.  1989.  edition  of  AHA  News.  48 
percent  of  hospitals  responding  to  the 
AHA's  1988  Human  Resources  Survey 
reported  a  problem  with  recruiting 
physical  therapists  [PT],  31  percent 
reported  a  problem  recruiting  phsuma- 
cists,  25  percent  reported  difficulties 
recruiting  radiologic  technicians,  22 
percent  reported  difficulties  with  med- 
ical technicians,  and  7  percent  report- 
ed difficulties  with  respiratory  techni- 
cians. Of  the  hospitals  that  responded 
to  the  survey,  92.8  percent  experienced 
problems  recruiting  1  or  more  of  the 
20  health-care  personnel  categories 
listed  in  the  questionnaire.  Additional- 
ly, 88  percent  of  those  responding 
stated  they  were  having  dlfficiiltles  re- 
cruiting registered  nurses  [RN's]  and 
85  percent  identified  retention  of  RN's 
as  a  problem. 

In  late  December  1987,  the  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  estab- 
lished a  special  Commission  on  Nurs- 
ing to  advise  him  on  problems  associ- 
ated with  the  recruitment  and  reten- 
tion of  RN's  and  to  develop  recommen- 
dations on  how  the  public  and  private 
sectors  could  work  together  to  address 
these  problems.  An  interim  report, 
which  was  published  in  July  1988.  con- 
cluded that:  First,  the  shortage  of 
RN's  is  real,  widespread,  and  of  a  sig- 
nificant magnitude;  second,  it  is  pri- 
marily the  result  of  an  increase  in 
demand  as  opposed  to  a  contraction  of 
supply:  third,  the  shortage  is  contrib- 
uting to  the  deterioration  of  the  work 
environment  and  may  also  have  a  neg- 
ative impact  on  the  quality  of  care 
provided;  and.  fourth,  both  long-  and 
short-term  projections  for  the  future 
are  not  encouraging  unless  significant 
intervention  is  forthcoming. 

In  December  1988.  the  Commission 
published  its  final  report.  It  makes  16 
specific  recommendations  and  pro- 
poses 81  directed  strategies  in  the 
areas  of:  First,  utilization  of  nursing 
resources  by  focusing  nurses'  time  on 
nursing  responsibilities;  second,  nurse 
compensation:  third,  health-care  fi- 
nancing: fourth,  nurse  decisionmaking: 
fifth,  development  of  nursing  re- 
sources through  facilitating  nurse  edu- 
cation; and,  sixth,  maintenance  of 
nursing  resources.  I  am  pleased  to 
note  that  many  of  the  specific  recom- 
mendations coincide  with  the  intent  of 
specific  provisions  I  introduced  and 
which  were  enacted  in  Public  Law  100- 
322  and  others  which  I  propose  in  S. 
2462.  including  encouraging  innova- 
tions which  recognize  and  appropriate- 
ly utilize  RN's:  ensuring  nurse  partici- 
pation in  the  governance,  administra- 
tion, and  management  of  health-care 


organizations;  fostering  collaboration 
and  mutual  respect  among  the  health- 
care team;  and  providing  financial  as- 
sistance to  undergraduate  and  gradu- 
ate nursing  students.  Other  recom- 
mendations, particularly  those  relat- 
ing to  compensation  for  nurses,  are  ad- 
dressed in  the  legislation  we  are  intro- 
ducing today. 

Nationwide,  according  to  the  Com- 
mission report,  the  vacancy  rate  for 
RN's  tripled  to  11.3  percent  between 
1983  and  1987.  In  contrast,  VA  vacancy 
rates  appear  to  have  leveled  off,  al- 
though these  VA  statistics  may  be  mis- 
leading. It  is  important  to  note  that 
VA  has  also  been  decreasing  its  au- 
thorized number  of  full-time  equiva- 
lent employees  [FTEE's]  during  the 
course  of  this  fiscal  year.  Due  to  a 
severe  budget  shortfall.  VA  does  not 
have  adequate  funds  both  to  hire  ap- 
propriate numbers  of  personnel  and  to 
purchase  needed  equipment  and  sup- 
plies. Rather  than  divert  funds  for 
these  latter  purposes  to  support  its 
personnel  needs— and  further  weaken 
its  infrastructure— V A  has  permitted 
FTEE  levels  to  decrease.  According  to 
a  semimonthly  VA  report  entitled 
"Medical  Care  FY  1989  FTEE  Date," 
by  March  11.  1989,  VA  had  648.4  fewer 
FTEE  RN's  than  it  had  on  October  24, 
1987;  1.034.6  fewer  FTEE  licensed 
practical  nurses  [LPN's].  licensed  vo- 
cational nurses  [LVN's],  and  nursing 
assistants  [NA's],  and  117.6  fewer 
FTEE  health  technicians  and  other 
allied  health  personnel.  Had  these  re- 
ductions not  taken  place,  VA  vacancy 
rates  might  lie  significantly  higher. 

Specifically,  comparing  vacancy  and 
turnover  rates  published  by  VA  in 
studies  entitled  "1986  Survey  of 
Health  Occupational  Staff,"  and  "1987 
Survey  of  Health  Occupational  Staff," 
and  preliminary  figures  gathered  in 
preparation  for  a  similar  study  of  1988 
experience,  the  1986  vacancy  rate  for 
RN's  was  1.6  percent,  the  1987  vacancy 
rate  was  4.6  percent,  and  the  prelimi- 
nary 1988  vacancy  rate  remains  at  4.6 
percent.  Because  of  the  decrease  in  au- 
thorized positions,  which  might  have 
an  impact  on  these  rates,  I  believe  the 
more  telling  statistic  is  the  turnover 
rate,  which  was  16.1  percent  for  1986, 
22.2  percent  for  1987,  and  26.5  percent 
for  1988.  Rates  for  LPN's  and  LVN's 
depict  a  similar  trend.  In  1986  the  va- 
cancy rate  was  8.4  percent,  the  1987 
vacancy  rate  was  10.6  percent,  and  the 
preliminary  1988  vacancy  rate  is  10.8 
percent.  The  turnover  rate  for  this 
group  of  employees  was  18.9  percent  in 
1986,  30.3  percent  in  1987,  and  35  per- 
cent in  1988. 

Mr.  President,  these  figures  are 
alarming— over  one-fourth  of  the  li- 
censed nursing  staff  in  VA  is  new  to 
the  Department— and  I  cannot  help 
but  believe  that  this  profoundly  af- 
fects the  quality  of  care  furnished  to 
our  veteran-patients. 


Vacancy  and  turnover  rates  for 
pharmacists,  physical  therapists,  and 
occupational  therapists  are  similar. 
The  1986  pharmacist  vacancy  rate  was 
8.6  percent:  in  1987  it  decreased  to  7.4 
percent:  but  in  1988  it  shows  a  slight 
increase  to  7.6  percent.  The  pharma- 
cist turnover  rate  decreased  between 
1986  and  1987  from  22.6  to  20.1  per- 
cent, but  in  1988  it  has  risen  back  to  22 
percent.  The  1986  physical  therapist 
vacancy  rate  was  22.6  percent;  in  1987 
it  rose  slightly  to  24.5  percent;  and  it 
rose  slightly  again  in  1988  to  26.3  per- 
cent. The  turnover  rate  decreased 
minimally  between  1986  and  1987  from 
24.3  to  23.9  percent,  but  in  1988  it 
again  rose  to  24.4  percent.  Rates  for 
occupational  therapists  have  generally 
worsened  over  the  years.  In  1986  the 
vacancy  rate  was  13.7  percent;  in  1987 
it  was  13.5  percent:  and  in  1988  it  has 
grown  significantly  to  19.1  percent. 
The  turnover  rate  in  1986  was  23.4 
percent;  in  1987  it  was  26.2  percent; 
and  in  1988  it  has  increased  to  an  over- 
whelming 32.7  percent. 

Mr.  President,  these  data  paint  a 
very  dreary  picture.  I  can  conclude 
only  that  many  health-care  profes- 
sionals do  not  find  VA  health-care  fa- 
cilities an  attractive  place  to  work.  We 
must  find  methods  to  reverse  this 
trend  and  require  VA  to  implement 
them.  Our  veterans,  as  well  as  the 
dedicated  health-care  professionals 
who  have  remained  with  VA  through 
these  difficult  times,  deserve  better. 
The  measures  we  are  proposing  in  this 
bill  are  designed  for  that  purpose. 

SUMHAHY  OF  PROVISIONS 

Mr.  President,  the  provisions  in  this 
measure  would: 

First,  require  the  Secretary  to  take 
steps  to  establish  and  maintain  levels 
of  pay— which  are  competitive  with 
but  not  exceeding  the  pay  of  employ- 
ers offering  similar  employment  and 
competing  in  the  same  labor  market 
area  for  qualified  employees— for  full- 
and  part-time  RN's.  registered  nurse 
anesthetists  [RNA],  and  certified  reg- 
istered nurse  anesthetists  [CRNA], 
and  authorize  the  Secretary  to  estab- 
lish and  maintain  levels  of  competitive 
pay  for  employees  covered  by  title  38 
for  pay  purposes  only— the  so-«Oled 
hybrid  category,  which  includes  cer- 
tain psychologists,  respiratory  thera- 
pists, licensed  physical  therapists,  li- 
censed practical  or  vocational  niu-ses. 
pharmacists,  and  occupational  thera- 
pists. The  steps  involved  in  establish- 
ing and  maintaining  such  levels  of  pay 
would  be  as  follows:  First,  require  indi- 
vidual VA  facility  directors  to  perform 
an  annual  survey  of  comparable 
health-care  facilities  in  the  same  labor 
market  area,  no  later  than  June  1, 
1990— thereafter  December  1  of  each 
year— to  determine  the  entry-level  sal- 
aries for  RN's.  RNA's.  CRNA's.  and.  if 
determined  by  the  Secretary,  hybrids, 
taking  into  consideration  both  educa- 
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tional  preparation  and  years  of  experi- 
ence. Second,  if  the  findings  of  such  a 
survey  demonstrate  that  wages  paid  in 
the  community  are  such  that  VA  is  no 
longer  competitive  in  its  efforts  to  re- 
cruit and  retain  qualified  employees  in 
one  or  more  of  the  positions  surveyed, 
step  1  of  the  appropriate  entry  pay 
grade  would  be  adjusted  to  provide 
pay  in  an  amount  competitive  with, 
but  not  exceeding,  the  wage  rate  paid 
in  the  labor  market  area  surveyed  for 
that  occupation,  and  additional  steps 
within  each  grade  and  other  higher, 
related  grades  would  be  increased  ac- 
cordingly, so  as  to  maintain  the  same 
proportionsJ      relationship      between 
steps  and  grades,  other  than  entry 
grades  determined  by  the  survey,  as 
currently  exists.  Third,  if  the  findings 
of   such   a  survey   demonstrate   that 
wages  paid  in  the  community  are  com- 
petitive with  but  do  not  exceed  those 
paid  by  VA,  no  further  adjustment 
would  be  required.  Fourth,  when  de- 
termining competitive  salaries,  premi- 
um pay,  other  additional  pay,  and  the 
value  of  other  benefits  such  as  pay- 
ment of  insurance  premiimis— both  in 
VA  and  non-VA  facilities— would  be 
taken  into  consideration.  Fifth,  in  no 
instance  would  the  rate  of  an  employ- 
ee's pay  be  decreased  as  a  result  of 
lower  salaries  identified  in  the  commu- 
nity through  the  survey  process  al- 
though the  salary  scale  would  be  ad- 
justed downward  if  such  a  salary  trend 
occurs  in  a  specific  labor  market  area. 
Sixth,  pay  increases  resulting  from  the 
labor     market     area    survey     would 
become  effective  the  beginning  of  the 
first  pay  period  on  or  after  July  1, 
1990_thereafter  the  begirming  of  the 
first  pay  period  on  or  after  January  1 
of  each  year.  Seventh,  in  addition  to 
other  parameters  which  may  be  set 
forth    in    regulations,    a    comparable 
health-care  facility  would  be  defined 
as  one  identified  by  the  individual  fa- 
cility director  to  be  in  direct  competi- 
tion with  VA  for  the  same  employees. 
Eighth,  if  no  comparable  health-care 
faculties  exist  within  a  given  labor 
market  area,  the  salaries  of  the  same 
type  of  employees  employed  in  other 
health-care    settings    in    the    labor 
market  area  for  whom  the  VA  is  com- 
peting would  be  utilized.  Ninth,  if  the 
number  of  comparable  facilities  and 
the  number  of  corresponding  employ- 
ees within  the  labor  market  area  is  in- 
sufficient to  produce  a  valid  compari- 
son,   a   VA   health-care    facUity,    ap- 
proved by  the  Chief  Medical  Director, 
in  a  similar  demographic  and  labor 
market  area  would  be  utilized  as  the 
comparison.  Tenth,  for  any  grade  in 
the  VA  salary  scale  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  CMD,  to  be  an  entry  level 
grade,  the  entry  salary  could  not  be  in- 
creased to  a  level  in  excess  of  step  10 
of  grade  13  of  the  general  schedule— 
for  those  grades  which  are  not  entry 
level,    the    entry    salary    would    not 


exceed  the  statutory  cap  of  the  Execu- 
tive Schedule.  Eleventh,  unless  a  pro- 
motion, demotion,  or  change  of  assign- 
ment is  involved,  either  volxmtarily  or 
otherwise,  employees  transferring 
from  one  VA  facility  to  another  would 
retain  their  grade  and  step  but  would 
receive  the  applicable  wage  associated 
with  such  grade  and  step  as  deter- 
mined for  the  second  facility.  Twelfth, 
require  the  Secretary,  not  later  than 
March  1  of  each  year— beginning  with 
1991— to  submit  an  annual  report  to 
both  Veterans'  Affairs  Committees 
containing  a  review  of  the  implemen- 
tation of  this  new  authority  and  the 
effect  of  market  rate  adjustments  on 
the  ability  of  VA  to  recruit  and  retain 
health-care  professionals  pursuant  to 
this  legislation,  and  any  other  legisla- 
tive actions  recommended  to  assist  in 
recruitment  and  retention  efforts  (sec- 
tion 101). 

Second,  require  VA  to  pay  overtime 
to  RN's,  RNA's,  and  CRNA's  at  the 
rate  of  one  and  one-half  times  such 
nurse's  hourly  rate  of  basic  pay  (sec- 
tion 102). 

Third,  require  the  Secretary  to  pro- 
vide a  6-percent  pay  differential  to 
nurses  appointed  to  head  nurse  posi- 
tions or  assigned  to  such  positions  in 
excess  of  30  days.  This  differential 
would  be  payable  only  for  the  period 
of  time  such  nurse  holds  or  fills  the 
position  of  head  nurse  (section  103). 

Fourth,  authorize  the  Secretary  to 
make  cash  awards  of  no  less  than  5 
percent  and  no  greater  than  20  per- 
cent of  an  employee's  aimual  basic 
rate  of  pay  to  no  more  than  20  percent 
of  the  managers  and  supervisors  of 
each  of  the  professional  groups  identi- 
fied In  section  4104(1)  of  title  38— phy- 
sicians, dentists,  podiatrists,  optom- 
etrists, nurses,  physician  assistants, 
and  expanded-function  dental  auxilia- 
ries—for exemplary  performance  as 
defined  by  criteria  promulgated  by  the 
Secretary— section  201. 

Fifth,  authorize  the  Secretary  to  es- 
tablish and  operate  a  dependent  care 
assistance  program  for  certain  employ- 
ees in  the  Veterans  Health  Services 
and  Research  Administration 

[VHS&RA]  that  meets  the  require- 
ments of  section  129  of  title  26— sec- 
tion 202. 

Sixth,  authorize  VA  to  hire,  without 
regard  to  the  civil  service  examina- 
tions and  register  process,  VA-trained 
health-care  professionals  other  than 
physicians,  dentists,  and  nurses  during 
the  first  year  after  their  graduation- 
section  401.  SlmlUar  to  section  621  of 
S.  2011  as  passed  by  the  Senate  on  Oc- 
tober 18,  1988. 

Seventh,  reduce,  from  90  to  45  days, 
the  period,  after  VA  submission  of  a 
special-pay  rate  request  for  title  5 
health-care  employees  working  in  VA. 
in  which  the  President  or  the  Presi- 
dent's designee  may  disapprove  the 
proposed  rate,  and  clarify  that  the 
proposed  rate  may  be  put  into  effect 


immediately  upon  approval  if  approval 
Is  given  in  a  shorter  period— section 
121(b).  Identical  to  section  622  of  S. 
2011  as  passed  by  the  Senate  on  Octo- 
ber 18.  1988. 

Eighth,  require  the  Secretary  to 
ensure  an  equitable  allocation  of  VA 
health  professional  scholarships  to 
persons  enrolled  in  their  second  year 
of  a  program  leading  to  an  associate 
degree  in  nursing— section  301.  Identi- 
cal to  section  623  of  S.  2011  as  passed 
by  the  Senate  on  October  18,  1988. 

Ninth,  authorize  the  appropriation 
of  $5  million  for  each  of  fiscal  years 
1990  and  1991  and  $6  million  for  each 
of  fiscal  years  1992  and  1993  for  VA  to 
reinstitute  the  program  described  in 
subchapter  III  of  chapter  82  which  au- 
thorizes the  appropriation  of  funds  for 
the  expansion  or  improvement  of  pro- 
grams in  postsecondary  schools  which 
educate  health-care  professionals;  pro- 
vide for  such  funds  to  remain  available 
until  the  end  of  the  fifth  fiscal  year 
following  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
they  are  appropriated;  require  that 
the  development  of  those  careers,  ap- 
proaches, and  opportunities  described 
in  section  5091  of  the  title  38  must 
occur  in  collaboration  with  representa- 
tives of  the  professions  the  members 
of  which  are  currently  responsible  for 
carrying  out  the  duties  involved;  and 
authorize  VA  to  expend  up  to  10  per- 
cent of  each  year's  appropriation  on 
VA    programs — described    in    current 
section  5096(2)— designed  to  develop  or 
initiate  improved  methods  of  educa- 
tion and  training  for  health-care  per- 
sonnel—section     302.      Substantially 
identical  to  section  624  of  S.  2011  as 
passed  by  the  Senate  on  October  18. 
1988. 

Tenth,  require  VA  during  calendar 
years  1990.  1991.  and  1992  to  conduct  a 
pilot  program  at  not  less  than  five  VA 
medical  facilities  to  determine  the  de- 
sirability of:  (a)  Establishing  programs 
which  foster  interdisciplinary  profes- 
sional collaboration  and  collegial  rela- 
tionships between  physicians  and 
RN's;  (b)  creating  new  alternatives  for 
utUizing  the  skills  and  knowledge  of 
RN's  in  furnishing  direct-patient  care; 
(c)  increasing  the  pay  differential  for 
evening  and  night  service;  (d)  revising 
the  grade,  classification,  pay.  and  per- 
formance qualifications  and  other  ap- 
propriate personnel  and  management 
systems  used  in  VHS&RA;  and  (5)  es- 
tablishing flexible  employment  bene- 
fits programs  for  VHS&RA  employees; 
and  require  periodic  sind  reports  on 
the  pilot  program  by  the  CMD  to  both 
Committees  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  fol- 
lowed not  later  than  60  days  thereaf- 
ter by  the  Secretary's  comments  on 
each  such  report— section  402.  Similar 
to  section  625  of  S.  2011  as  passed  by 
the  Senate  on  October  18. 1989. 

Eleventh,  increase  the  cap  on  special 
salary  rates  to  provide  the  authority 
for  such  rates  to  exceed  by  two  times 
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the  difference  between  the  minimum 
and  maxlmtim  of  the  grade;  and  re- 
quire the  Secretary  to  notify  the  Com- 
mittees on  Veterans'  Affairs  when 
such  an  increase  becomes  94 — or 
more— percent  of  the  maximum 
amount  permitted— section  121.  Identi- 
cal to  section  622(a)  of  S.  2011  as 
passed  by  the  Senate  on  October  18, 
1989. 

Twelfth,  expand  the  Secretary's  au- 
thority to  make  an  exception  to  the 
title  5  provisions  reducing  the  amount 
of  retirement  or  retainer  pay  of  a  re- 
tired member  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices employed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment—now limited  to  physicians — to 
include  other  employees  within 
VHS&RA  if  necessary  to  meet  special 
or  emergency  VA  employment  needs 
which  resiilt  from  a  severe  shortage  of 
well-qualified  candidates— section  105. 

Thirteenth,  require  the  Secretary  to 
establish  and  conduct,  for  5  years,  a 
leave  transfer  program  for  medical 
emergencies  of  VA  employees  appoint- 
ed pursuant  to  section  4108  of  title  38 
and  authorize  the  Secretary  to  estab- 
lish and  conduct  a  leave  bank  program 
for  medical  emergencies  of  those  same 
employees— section  203. 

Fourteenth,  require  the  Secretary  to 
award  each  nurse,  upon  recertification 
in  a  specialty,  an  amount  equal  to  1 
percent  of  such  nurse's  annual  basic 
rate  of  pay  if  the  nurse  is  employed  in 
the  clinical  specialty  in  which  he  or 
she  is  certified  and  if  the  most  recent 
performance  evaluation  of  the  nurse 
was  not  less  than  satisfactory— section 
106. 

OOMFkllllVft  PAT  RATES  FOR  RRGISTKRZD 
inTRSKS  AMD  OTHIK  RRALTB-CARX  PROrSS- 
SIONALS 

Mr.  President,  the  salary  rate  for 
RlTs  working  in  non-VA  health  care 
facilities  varies  considerably  across  the 
Nation.  According  to  the  American 
Nurses  Association  [ANA],  in  March 
1987  the  average  lowest  sidary  paid  to 
full-time  registered  nurses  in  staff  po- 
sitions in  rural  locations  was  $19,255 
and  the  average  highest  salary  was 
$25,339.  In  urban  areas  with  less  than 
1  million  population  the  average 
lowest  salary  was  $20,097  and  the  aver- 
age highest  was  $27,346,  and  in  urban 
areas  having  a  population  greater 
than  1  million,  the  average  lowest 
salary  was  $21,989  and  the  average 
highest  was  $28,716.  When  broken 
down  by  region,  the  West  North  Cen- 
tral United  States  paid  the  lowest  av- 
erage lowest  salary,  $18,477,  followed 
by  the  East  South  Central,  South  At- 
lantic. New  England,  Mountain.  West 
South  Central.  East  North  Central, 
Middle  Atlantic,  and  the  Pacific  re- 
gions, the  latter  paying  the  highest  av- 
erage lowest  salary.  $23,513. 

Figures  for  the  average  highest 
salary  followed  a  similar  pattern  with 
the  West  North  Central  pa3ring  the 
lowest  average  highest  salary.  $24,581. 
followed  by  the  East-South  Central, 


New  E:ngland,  South  Atlantic,  East- 
North  Central,  Middle  Atlantic,  Moun- 
tain, West-North  Central,  and  Pacific 
regions,  the  latter  paying  $29,390.  Na- 
tionwide, the  average  lowest  annual 
salary  for  a  full-time  registered  nurse 
in  a  staff  nurse  position  was  $20,205 
and  the  average  highest  annual  salary 
was  $26,729. 

A  study  of  1988  salaries  undertaken 
by  Cole  Surveys,  a  subsidiary  of  the 
Wyatt  Co.,  an  international  benefits, 
compensation,  and  risk-management 
firm,  published  in  an  article  entitled 
"Cole  Nurse  Compensation"  In  the  De- 
cember 2,  1988,  edition  of  Modem 
Healthcare,  stated  that,  when  review- 
ing salary  increases  of  nurses,  regional 
economic  conditions  figured  promi- 
nently. Salaries  of  nurses  on  the  east 
coast  and  In  the  South  were  increasing 
the  greatest.  Base  salaries  as  of  July  1, 
1988,  of  medical-surgical  nurses  in  hos- 
pitals with  100-349  beds  averaged 
$25,500. 

VA  salaries  are  largely  determined 
according  to  two  sections  within  title 
38:  section  4107(b)  and  4107(g).  Sec- 
tion 4017(b)  authorizes  eight  grades 
for  RN's— junior,  associate,  full,  inter- 
mediate, senior,  chief,  assistant  direc- 
tor, and  director.  Specific  qualifica- 
tions for  entry  into  any  one  of  the 
eight  nurse  grades  is  described  in 
VHS&RA  supplement,  MP-5,  part  II, 
chapter  2.  For  example,  a  nurse  as- 
signed to  junior  grade  is  one  who  has 
graduated  with  associate  degree  or  di- 
ploma in  nursing  and  who  has  no  nurs- 
ing practice  experience;  a  nurse  as- 
signed to  associate  grade  must  have 
completed  either  1  year  of  successful 
nursing  practice  or  have  no  nursing 
practice  exp>erience  but  have  received 
a  baccalaureate  degree  in  nursing;  and 
a  nurse  assigned  to  full  grade  is  ex- 
pected to  have  completed  either  2 
years  of  successful  nursing  practice,  or 
have  a  baccalaureate  degree  in  nursing 
from  an  accredited  program  and  1  year 
of  successful  nursing  practice,  or  have 
completed  a  master's  degree  in  nurs- 
ing, or  have  a  master's  degree  in  a 
field  related  to  nursing  and  a  bacca- 
laureate degree  in  nursing.  At  present, 
these  three  grades  are  considered  to  be 
entry  level  grades  for  bedside  staff 
nurse  positions. 

Generally,  salary  rates  for  the  eight 
nursing  grades  correspond  to  grades  6- 
15  of  the  general  pay  schedule,  and,  as 
of  January  1989,  junior  grade  ranges 
from  $17,542  and  $22,807;  associate 
grade  ranges  from  $20,521  to  $26,677; 
full  grade  ranges  from  $23,846  to 
$31,001;  and  intermediate  grade  ranges 
from  $28,852  to  $37,510.  As  of  Septem- 
ber 1988,  prior  to  the  January  1989 
4.1-percent  cost-of-living  adjustment 
reflected  in  the  ranges  just  described, 
the  average  salary  of  nurses  assigned 
to  junior  grade  was  $22,582;  associate 
grade  was  $24,181;  full  grade  was 
$27,403;  and  intermediate  grade  was 
$32,538. 


As  I  previously  discussed,  on  August 
26,  1980,  as  part  of  Public  Law  96-330, 
provisions  enabling  VA  to  provide  spe- 
cial salary  rates  were  enacted.  Section 
4107(g)  authorizes  an  increase  in  pay 
for  title  38  employees  and  hybrids  to 
provide  for  "an  amount  competitive 
with,  but  not  exceeding,  the  amount 
of  the  same  type  of  pay  paid  to  the 
same  category  of  personnel  at  non- 
Federal  facilities  in  the  same  labor 
market."  When  this  measure  was  first 
enacted,  it  was  thought  that  its  use 
would  be  the  exception  rather  than 
the  rule.  As  of  January  31,  1989,  how- 
ever, VA  has  authorized  125  of  its  172 
medical  facilities  to  implement  special 
rates  for  RN's,  127  facilities  to  imple- 
ment special  rates  for  pharmacists,  94 
facilities  to  implement  special  rates 
for  PT's,  and  75  facilities  to  implement 
special  rates  for  LPN's. 

Clearly,  the  exception  is  now  the 
rule  as  to  these  professions.  As  Ms. 
Vemice  Ferguson,  deputy  assistant 
chief  medical  director  responsible  for 
nursing  services,  was  quoted  as  saying 
in  the  March  1989  edition  of  U.S.  Med- 
icine, "Any  time  you  have  the  excep- 
tion to  the  rule  becoming  the  rule 
•  *  •  it  tells  you  your  system  isn't  re- 
sponding to  reality." 

Mr.  President,  although  special 
salary  rates  have  helped  VA  maintain 
a  competitive  posture  within  an  indi- 
vidual health-care  facility's  respective 
labor  market  area,  this  authority  was 
conceived  as  a  measure  which  might 
be  used  in  special  circimistances 
rather  than  as  the  norm.  At  the  time 
this  measure  was  enacted,  we  did  not 
anticipate  that  VA  salaries  would  lag 
behind  to  such  a  great  extent  or  that 
salaries  in  a  community  would  change 
so  frequently.  Additionally,  the  system 
as  implemented  to  utilize  this  author- 
ity is  slow  to  respond  to  salary  changes 
occurring  within  the  marketplace.  As 
set  forth  in  VA  guidelines,  MP-5,  part 
II,  chapter  3,  section  D,  submission  of 
a  special  rate  request  "presupposes  all 
recruitment  possibilities  have  been  ex- 
hausted and  full  attention  has  been 
given  to  addressing  retention  consider- 
ations such  as  working  conditions  and 
duty  assignment."  Although  that  is  a 
laudable  objective,  the  labor  market 
changes  so  rapidly  that  such  precondi- 
tions are  not  workable. 

Prior  to  being  able  to  establish  a  spe- 
cial salary  rate,  a  VA  health-care  facil- 
ity director  Is  required  to  submit  to  VA 
Central  Office  [VACO]  substantial 
amounts  of  information  to  demon- 
strate the  existence  of  a  problem  with 
the  recruitment  and  retention  of  per- 
sonnel. The  gathering  of  such  data 
and  the  development  of  a  persuasive 
document  for  VACO  review  frequently 
takes  a  month  or  longer.  Once  submit- 
ted to  VACO.  the  justification  for  the 
special  rates  is  carefully  reviewed  and 
either  approved,  returned  for  further 
information,  or  disapproved.  Accord- 
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ing to  a  recent  VA  survey  of  193  cases 
in  which  rates  became  effective  be- 
tween August  1.  1988,  and  January  31. 
1989,  the  lag  time  between  VACO  re- 
ceipt and  approval  averaged  about  82 
days.  Because  of  special  circumstances 
surrounding  the  approval  of  COLA  re- 
quests at  that  same  time,  this  average 
Is  almost  twice  as  long  as  previous  re- 
ports for  turnaround  time  for  special 
rate  approvals.  We  are  concerned  that 
in  many  instances  the  lengthy  preap- 
proval  process— during  which  tiine  the 
VA  facility  is  already  experiencing  a 
staffing  shortage— serves  to  worsen 
the  staffing  problem.  Staff  may 
become  overworked  and  frustrated  and 
thus  seek  to  leave  the  organization. 
This,  of  course,  creates  an  even  great- 
er shortage  which  may  result  in  the 
further  deterioration  of  care  furnished 
veterans.  Once  this  downward  spiral 
begins,  it  is  very  difficult  to  break  it. 

Turnover  also  has  the  potential  to 
add  significant  costs  to  the  already  ex- 
pensive proposition  of  furnishing 
health  care.  For  each  new  employee 
hired  there  are  costs  associated  with 
advertising,  interviewing,  processing  of 
paperwork,  and  orientation.  The  orien- 
tation provided  an  RN  new  to  the  VA 
system  generally  runs  no  less  than  6 
weeks.  Not  only  is  the  salary  of  this 
new  employee  an  additional  expense— 
$2,800  for  those  6  weeks  using  the  av- 
erage VA  associate  grade  salary— but 
the  salary  of  the  more  highly  paid  em- 
ployees providing  the  orientation  is  an 
expense. 

To  reverse  this  trend  and  to  provide 
VA  the  tools  to  be  proactive  rather 
than  reactive,  section  101  of  the  legis- 
lation we  are  introducing  would  re- 
quire the  VA  Secretary  to  establish 
and  maintain  levels  of  pay  for  full- 
and  part-time  RN's.  RNA's.  and 
CRNA's.  and  authorize  the  Secretary 
to  establish  and  maintain  levels  of 
competitive  pay  for  other  health-care 
employees  covered  by  title  38  for  pay 
purposes  only— the  so-called  hybrids— 
which  are  competitive  with  but  not  ex- 
ceeding the  pay  of  employers  offering 
similar  employment  suid  competing  in 
the  same  labor  market  area  for  quali- 
fied employees.  Although  this  sounds 
very  similar  to  the  description  for  spe- 
cial salary  rates  previously  discussed, 
the  major  difference  between  the 
measure  I  am  introducing  today— 
which  to  avoid  confusion  I  will  refer  to 
as  competitive  pay— and  the  existing 
statutory  authority  for  special  rates 
include  the  following: 

First,  special  rates  are  discretionary 
while  competitive  pay  for  RNs,  RNAs, 
and  CRNAs  would  be  mandatory. 

Second,  competitive  pay  salary 
ranges  would  generally  be  determined 
by  the  individual  facility  director 
whUe  special  rates  are  approved  by 
VACO; 

Third,  competitive  pay  calls  for 
salary  ranges  to  be  increased  or  de- 


creased on  an  annual  basis  depending 
upon  labor  market  area  rates;  and 

Fourth,  in  the  instance  of  competi- 
tive pay,  a  preestablished  time  would 
be  established  for  review  and  adjust- 
ment of  pay  grades  rather  than  wait- 
ing for  a  problem  to  arise  as  is  the  case 
with  special  rates.  Of  course,  in  the  in- 
tervening year  between  routine  com- 
petitive pay  reviews  and  adjustments, 
special  rates  could  still  be  implement- 
ed as  needed. 

SEIXCTICM  OP  COMPARABLE  HEALTH-CARE 
FACILITIES 

Mr.  President,  this  measure  would 
require  directors  of  each  VA  health- 
care facility  to  perform  an  aimual 
survey,  no  later  than  June  1.  1990— 
and  on  December  1,  1990,  and  on  each 
December  1  thereafter,  of  basic  entry 
wages  paid  in  comparable  facilities 
within  their  labor  market  areas  which 
the  directors  identify  as  being  the 
areas  in  which  their  competitors  are 
located.  Not  all  facilities  within  a  labor 
market  area  are  necessarily  competi- 
tors of  VA  health-care  facilities.  This 
is  particularly  true  in  large  urban 
areas,  and  it  may  be  true  in  smaller 
and  more  rural  areas.  Generally,  com- 
petition is  dependent  upon  size,  scope 
of  services  offered,  type  of  patient, 
and  complexity  of  care.  However, 
other  factors  such  as  facility  location, 
traffic  patterns,  and  geographic  char- 
acteristics of  the  area  can  be  variables. 
Many  times  a  determination  as  to 
one's  competitors  can  be  made  in  a 
reasonable,  quantifiable  fashion;  but 
this  is  not  always  possible. 

Although  I  beUeve  that  VACO  has 
the  responsibility  to  furnish  guidelines 
to  facility  directors  as  to  how  competi- 
tors might  be  selected,  I  do  not  believe 
that  VACO  should  issue  hard  and  fast 
rules  as  to  the  method  for  making 
such  a  determination.  Therefore,  our 
legislation  would  require  the  Secretary 
to  promulgate  regulations  which 
would  provide  maximum  flexibility  for 
individual  facility  directors.  If  these 
regulations  are  not  issued  by  April  1. 
1990.  facility  directors,  using  their  own 
criteria,  wUl  have  the  responsibility  to 
establish  and  implement  competitive 
pay  for  all  registered  nurses.  It  is  also 
our  intent  that  any  determination 
made  by  a  facility  director  would  be 
made  with  the  input  of  the  individual 
facility  chief  nurse,  in  the  case  of  RNs, 
or  of  the  other  service  chiefs  affected. 

If  a  VA  health-care  facility  is  unique 
in  its  labor  market  area,  the  salaries  of 
other  like  health-care  professionals 
performing  similar  tasks  in  facilities 
within  the  labor  market  area  would  be 
surveyed.  An  example  of  a  facility 
without  an  easily  identifiable  competi- 
tor might  be  a  VA  facility  treating 
largely  a  long-term  psychiatric  patient 
population  located  in  a  rural  area.  In 
that  instance,  this  measure  would  pro- 
vide for  a  comparison  to  t)e  made  with 
other  health-care  facilities  within  the 


labor  market  area  employing  and  com- 
peting for  RN's. 

Mr.  President,  there  may  be  a  rare 
instance  where  no  competition  can  be 
found  vrithin  a  given  labor  market 
area.  Our  bill  would  then  require  the 
facility  director,  with  approval  of  an 
official  designated  by  the  CMD,  to  uti- 
lize as  a  comparison  a  labor  market 
area  with  similar  demographic  charac- 
teristics which  has  a  VA  facility  and  to 
adopt  that  VA  facility's  competitive 
pay  rates. 

INTERIM  AinHORrrT  TO  DETERMINE  LABOR 
MARKET  AREA 

It  is  our  understanding  that  in  cer- 
tain labor  market  areas,  nurses  and 
other  health-care  professionals  are 
commuting  outside  of  the  traditional 
labor  market  area  surrounding  their 
health-care  facilities  in  order  to  work 
in  areas  passing  higher  wages.  This 
phenomenon  further  accentuates  the 
scarcity  of  health-care  workers  in 
those  areas  from  which  they  are  de- 
parting. Under  current  special  rate 
regulations,  a  facility  director  is  not 
able  to  expand  his  or  her  labor  market 
area  to  take  this  movement  into  ac- 
count and  is  thus  losing  qualified  em- 
ployees to  those  higher  paying  areas. 
Under  the  new  competitive  pay  provi- 
sion we  are  proposing  introducing 
today,  facility  directors  would  be  given 
maximum  flexibility  to  define  the 
labor  market  area  with  which  they  are 
competing;  thus,  the  problem  I  just 
described  would  be  minimized.  Howev- 
er, in  order  to  provide  the  Secretary 
adequate  time  to  develop  comprehen- 
sive regulations,  competitive  salary 
rates  established  pursuant  to  this  pro- 
vision would  not  become  effective 
until  July  1990.  some  9  months  from 
the  beginning  of  fiscal  year  1990.  To 
assist  facilities  which  are  in  the  posi- 
tion of  competing  with  distant  labor 
market  areas,  a  provision  is  included  in 
this  bill  to  require  facility  directors  in 
rural  geographical  locations,  which 
are  losing  qualified  nurses  and  phar- 
macists to  higher  paying  labor  market 
areas,  to  carry  out  immediately  the 
labor  market  area  survey  described  in 
this  measure  in  determining  whether 
they  have  a  need  to  seek  approval  of 
special  rates  under  the  current  author- 
ity in  4107(g). 

DETERMINATION  OF  SALARY  RATES 

Mr.  President,  it  is  our  understand- 
ing that  it  is  often  difficult  to  obtain 
accurate  information  regarding  sala- 
ries of  health-care  professionals,  par- 
ticularly those  beyond  the  entry  level. 
In  some  instances  pay  policies  within 
non-Federal  systems  permit  wages  to 
be  individually  negotiated  with  incom- 
ing employees,  and  in  other  instances 
the  pay  structure  is  based  on  different 
criteria  than  that  utilized  within  VA. 
However,  entry  pay  rates  for  new  and 
lesser  experienced  professionals  are 
generally  more  easily  discoverable  and 
compared  than  those  for  experienced 
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professionals.  Therefore,  our  legisla- 
tion calls  for  determining  entry-level 
salaries  and  then  building  grades  and 
steps  based  on  those  entry-level  rates. 
To  avoid  salary  compression  within  a 
grade  or  between  graides,  this  measure 
would  require  that  the  rates  of  pay  for 
grades  and  steps  established  maintain 
the  same  proportional  distribution  be- 
tween the  rates  of  steps  and  grades 
that  currently  exists.  To  maintain  con- 
sistency within  the  pay  system,  our 
bill  would  require  the  CMD  to  pre- 
scribe the  number  of  grades  (but  not 
less  than  three)  and  the  number  of 
steps  within  each  grade.  If  a  new 
grade  or  additional  steps  within  a 
grade  are  added  by  the  CMD,  the  new 
grade  or  step  would  be  required  to 
bear  the  same  proportionate  relation- 
ship to  other  grades  or  steps  as  cur- 
rent steps  bear  to  one  another. 

Currently,  entry-level  nurse  salaries 
are  considered  to  be  at  the  level  of 
junior,  associate,  and  full  grades.  This 
determination  had  been  made  by  VA 
when  establishing  the  nurse  salary 
schedule.  Our  legislation  does  not  re- 
quire that  those  specific  grades  be 
maintained,  therefore,  we  provide  for 
the  Secretary,  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  CMD,  to  establish  which 
grades  will  be  considered  to  be  entry- 
level. 

As  I  previously  mentioned,  on  May 
19,  1989,  the  committee  is  expecting  a 
congressionally  mandated  study  which 
is  expected  to  describe  the  extent  to 
which  pay  compression  is  occurring 
within  VHS&RA.  One  type  of  pay 
compression  occurs  when  the  range 
between  the  pay  of  new  employees  and 
experienced  employees  is  narrow.  VA 
officials  have  told  us  that  compression 
is  a  major  problem  within  the  VA 
system  and  that  this  has  led  to  reten- 
tion difficulties.  Under  the  current 
system,  when  a  sp>ecial  rate  is  ap- 
proved, the  entry  rate  for  that  grade  is 
increased  and  the  range  of  the  grade  is 
increased  accordingly.  Under  the  cur- 
rent system,  when  a  new  employee  is 
hired,  he  or  she  is  offered  the  new 
higher  entry  rate.  However,  the  rate 
earned  by  experienced  employees  is 
not  adjusted  upward  proportionately 
when  the  special  rate  is  approved; 
therefore,  new  employees  may  be 
hired  at  salary  levels  that  took  consid- 
erable time  for  longer-term  employees 
to  attain.  In  contrast  to  this  situation 
as  to  special  rates,  this  measure  re- 
quires the  rates  of  employees  within 
specific  steps  of  grades  to  increase 
when  the  range  of  the  grade  increases. 

This  measure,  as  does  the  title  38 
provision  authorizing  special  rates, 
would  require  that  the  wage  rates  paid 
be  competitive  with  the  wage  rate  paid 
in  the  labor  market  surveyed  but  not 
exceed  the  highest  such  rate.  This 
provision  reflects  my  belief  that  the 
Federal  Government  should  not  be 
the  wage  leader  in  a  given  community 
and  contribute  to  the  increased  infla- 


tionary impact  of  medical  care.  This 
philosophy  is  not  intended  to  suggest 
that  Federal  employees  are  not  of  top 
quality  but  rather  reflects  my  view  of 
the  special  responsibility  of  the  Feder- 
al Government  not  to  generate  infla- 
tionary pressures. 

A  major  difference  between  competi- 
tive pay  and  special  rates  in  specific 
regard  to  the  manner  in  which  salary 
ranges  are  to  be  determined  is  that 
this  measure  requires  the  facility  di- 
rector to  take  into  consideration  other 
factors  which  affect  base  salary  rates. 
These  factors  include  payment  of  pre- 
mium pay  and  additional  pay  such  as 
weekend,  shift,  and  holiday  differen- 
tials, and  the  value  of  other  benefits 
such  as  the  contribution  of  employers 
toward  employee  health  insurance 
premiums.  Additionally,  the  general 
availability  of  health-care  profession- 
als within  the  community  and  the  dif- 
ficulty of  recruiting  to  a  particular  lo- 
cation within  the  community  should 
be  considered.  These  variables  can 
have  a  significant  impact  upon  the 
salary  structure  established  and  will 
require  the  facility  director  to  utilize 
his  or  her  judgment  in  determining 
rates.  Strict  formulas  and  other  rigid 
methods  will  not  suffice  in  such  situa- 
tions. 

It  is  our  intention  that  VA,  when  im- 
plementing the  provisions  described- 
identification  of  competitors,  perform- 
ance of  the  annual  survey,  and  estab- 
lishment of  competitive  pay— promul- 
gate few  specific  regulations.  In 
making  this  point,  I  do  not  downplay 
the  importance  of  thorough  and  ade- 
quate justification  of  pay  decisions; 
however,  I  believe  that  the  very  intri- 
cate special-rate  regulations  have  con- 
tributed substantially  to  the  insuffi- 
ciency and  inefficiency  of  that  system. 

UMITATIOM  ON  ENTRY-SALARY  RATES 

Mr.  President,  this  measure  would 
cap  entry-level  salaries  of  grades  es- 
tablished primarily  for  supervisors  and 
managers  at  the  statutory  cap  of  the 
executive  schedule,  currently  $75,500, 
and  it  would  cap  the  entry-level  salary 
of  all  other  grades  at  the  level  of  step 
10  of  grade  13  of  the  general  schedule 
published  by  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management,  currently  $53,460.  This 
provision  is  explicitly  intended  to 
place  a  cap  on  the  authority  of  VA  to 
increase  salaries.  Although  the  con- 
cept of  competitive  pay  for  health-care 
professionals  is  one  I  firmly  believe  in, 
this  new  program  must  be  carried  out 
consistent  with  overall  Congressional- 
ly-defined  Federal  pay  parameters. 
AOJUSTMKirrs  or  salary  rates 

Mr.  President,  as  a  result  of  VA  es- 
tablishing under  our  bill  salary  rates 
on  an  annual  basis  in  order  to  be  com- 
petitive with  the  community,  salary 
ranges  may  also  be  adjusted  down- 
ward. I  understand  that  such  a  phe- 
nomenon occurred  in  the  skilled  labor 
market  in  Houston,  TX,  when  oil 
prices  dropped.  This  measure  would 


protect  an  individual's  salary  if  VA 
were  to  adjust  salary  ranges  down- 
ward. Thus,  new  employees  could  be 
hired  at  lower  rates  than  their  prede- 
cessors. 

Additionally,  in  areas  where  the  VA 
is  the  salary  leader  by  virtue  of  the 
Federal  pay  scale  being  naturally 
higher  than  that  within  the  communi- 
ty, VA  would  be  required  to  adjust 
that  salary  scale  downward.  I'd  like  to 
stress  that  the  current  wages  of  em- 
ployees would  not  be  affected  by  that 
adjustment— basic  salary  rates  of  indi- 
viduals already  on  board  would  be  pro- 
tected and  would  remain  the  same 
until  the  community  caught  up  with 
the  Federal  rate.  However,  the  concept 
of  competitive  pay  would  be  an  inequi- 
table one  if  it  called  only  for  increased 
salary  rates  to  meet  local  standards 
and  excluded  decreases  to  reflect 
those  same  standards. 

In  a  similar  light,  employees  trans- 
ferring from  one  health  care  facility 
to  another  would  retain  their  same 
step  and  grade  if  they  retained  the 
same  position  with  similar  responsibil- 
ities at  the  second  facility,  but  their 
earnings  would  reflect  the  specific 
salary  attributed  to  that  step  and 
grade  in  the  new  facility.  Hence,  their 
salaries  could  increase  or  decrease.  As 
I  have  previously  indicated,  the  con- 
cept behind  competitive  pay  is  that 
salaries  should  reflect  the  wages  of 
the  community  in  which  the  VA 
health  care  facility  is  located.  To 
permit  employees  to  maintain  their 
previous  salary  without  taking  into 
consideration  local  conditions  would 
violate  the  integrity  of  the  system. 

competitive  pay  versus  locality  pay 
Mr.  President,  much  has  been  re- 
ported recently  about  the  use  of  "lo- 
cality" pay  within  the  Federal  system. 
In  a  study  released  on  March  29,  1989, 
the  National  Commission  on  the 
Public  Service,  chaired  by  former  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Chairman  Paul  A. 
Volcker,  recommended,  "•  •  •  a  new 
pay-setting  system  that  recognizes  the 
fact  that  public  employees  live  and 
work  in  localities  characterized  by 
widely  different  living  costs  and  labor 
market  pressures,  and  adjusts  compen- 
sation upward  accordingly."  Although 
the  details  of  such  a  system  were  not 
extensively  deacilbed  in  this  initial 
report,  reference  was  made  to  main- 
taining the  current  pay  structure  and 
providing  a  special  allowance  for  those 
living  in  high  cost  areas  and  in  areas 
of  intense  labor  competition.  The  rele- 
vant congressional  committees  are 
tackling  the  problems  of  civil  service 
pay,  and  OPM  has  hired  a  contractor 
to  gather  information  and  conduct  re- 
search on  locality  pay. 

One  important  fact  to  note  is  that 
VHS&RA  has  been  providing  pay  com- 
petitive to  that  paid  in  the  community 
for  a  number  of  years.  According  to 
VA  statistics,  as  of  December  31,  1988, 
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30.700  employees,  both  title  38  and  hy- 
brids—27.7  percent  of  all  VHS&RA 
employees  excluding  physicians— were 
covered  by  over  770  individual  special 
rate  authorizations  in  40  occupations. 
This  is  in  comparison  to  19.500  em- 
ployees on  March  1.  1988— an  increase 
of  57  percent  in  a  10-month  period.  At 
the  end  of  January  1989,  154 
VHS«feRA  facilities  had  a  special  rate 
authorization  for  at  least  one  health 
care  occupation. 

Hence,  the  legislation  we  are  intro- 
ducing today  would  not  establish  a 
new  concept  within  the  Department. 
What  it  would  do  would  be  to  provide 
VA  the  authority  to  be  proactive  in  its 
recruitment  and  retention  efforts 
rather  than  reactive— that  is.  to  avoid 
counterproductive  lag  times.  If  the  VA 
had  the  ability  to  keep  pace  with  rates 
paid  in  the  community.  I  believe  that 
greater  nimibers  of  health  care  profes- 
sionals would  seek  out  VA  as  an  em- 
ployer and  the  expensive  turnover  I 
reported  earlier  would  be  significantly 
decreased. 

OVERTIME  PAYMENTS  TO  REGISTERED  NURSES 

Mr.  President,  section  102  of  this 
measure  would  require  VA  to  pay  over- 
time to  RN's,  RNA's,  and  CRNA's  at 
the  rate  of  IVi  times  such  nurse's 
hourly  rate  of  basic  pay.  Current  law 
limits  overtime  pay  for  these  employ- 
ees to  a  rate  not  to  exceed  IWs  times 
the  hourly  rate  of  basic  pay  for  the 
TTitnimiim  rate  of  intermediate  grade 
of  the  nurse  schedule,  currently  $13.87 
per  hour.  As  of  December  31,  1988,  of 
the  36,305  full-time,  part-time  and 
intermittent  RN's  working  for  VA— 
514  of  whom  are  RNA's  or  CRNA's— 
23,934  (66  p>ercent)  are  at  the  interme- 
diate grade  or  higher. 

The  provision  in  current  law  was  en- 
acted In  1973  as  part  of  Public  Law  93- 
82,  and  was  intended  to  be  similar  to 
the  method  used  for  computing  over- 
time payments  for  general  schedule 
and  wage  board  employees  pursuant  to 
title  5.  That  title  5  provision  has  re- 
mained unchanged.  However,  as  previ- 
ously discussed,  VA  is  competing  with 
non-Federal  hospitals  for  scarce  RN's. 
and  those  hospitals  routinely  pay  Vh 
times  a  nurse's  actual  hourly  rate  of 
basic  pay  for  overtime  hours  worked. 
This  places  VA  at  a  severe  disadvan- 
tage. 

When  nurses  seek  employment,  they 
look  at  a  total  array  of  benefits  of- 
fered by  an  organization,  not  only  the 
basic  pay.  Because  overtime  work  is  a 
frequent  occurrence  in  many  health 
care  facilities,  earnings  which  result 
from  such  work  contribute  significant- 
ly to  a  nurse's  annual  income  and  to 
job  selection. 

AddltionaUy.  because  VA  is  often 
short  of  staff,  nurses  are  frequently 
requested  to  volunteer  to  work  over- 
time. Because  of  the  current  cap  on 
overtime  earnings.  I  understand  that 
many  decline  to  do  so.  In  these  in- 
stances, some  facilities  are  turning  to 


temporary  nurse  agencies  to  supply 
them  with  adequate  numbers  of  nurs- 
ing staff.  Not  only  do  these  agencies 
pay  nurses  more  than  VA  pays  its 
nurses,  or  in  certain  instances  would 
pay  under  our  bill,  including  over- 
time—a cost  which  is.  of  course,  passed 
on  to  VA— but  these  agencies  charge 
an  administrative  fee  to  cover  the 
services  associated  with  procuring  the 
nurse.  Moreover,  these  charges  do  not 
account  for  any  additional  costs  to  the 
VA  system  incurred  due  to  a  lack  of  ef- 
ficiency or  quality  resulting  from  an 
agency  nurse  who  is  not  familiar  with 
VA  policy  and  procedure.  These  ex- 
penditures—combined agency  nurse 
salary,  administrative  fee,  and  inciden- 
tal costs— frequently  exceed  the  cost 
of  paying  VA  nurses  IVi  times  their 
rate  of  basic  pay  and  end  up  purchas- 
ing the  services  of  a  less  experienced 
nurse's  services. 

HEAD  NTTRSE  PAY  DIFFERENTIAL 

Mr.  President,  unlike  most  hospitals, 
VA  pays  RN's  based  on  their  creden- 
tials and  performance  rather  than  on 
the  position  they  hold.  Thus,  a  nurse 
working  at  the  bedside  has  the  poten- 
tial to  earn  an  amount  equal  to  that  of 
head  nurses  and  supervisors.  In  the 
December  1988  report  of  the  HHS  Sec- 
retary's Commission  on  Nursing  re- 
ferred to  earlier,  it  is  recommended 
that  health  care  organizations  develop 
pay  scales  that  reflect  different  levels 
of  nursing  experience,  performance, 
educational  attainment,  and  demon- 
strated leadership.  VA  long  ago  did  so. 
and  it  should  be  proud  of  this  innova- 
tive and  creative  system.  Unfortunate- 
ly, this  same  success  has  created  a 
problem  in  the  area  of  head  nurse  re- 
cruitment and  retention. 

The  head  nurse  position  is  a  key  one 
in  any  hospital  organization,  and 
many  would  agree  that  it  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult.  The  head  nurse  is  re- 
sponsible for  a  patient  imit  or  ward, 
and  it  is  at  this  location  that  the  vast 
amount  of  direct  patient  care  is  fur- 
nished. The  nurse  in  that  position  is 
responsible  not  only  for  a  number  of 
nursing  personnel  working  under  his 
or  her  supervision,  but  is  accoimtable 
for  the  quality  of  nursing  care  and  the 
coordination  of  all  care  furnished  by 
other  services.  These  supervisors  are 
first-line  in  the  truest  sense  of  the 
word,  and  they  are  frequently  the  only 
managers  present  to  address  problems 
of  physicians,  other  clinical  staff,  and 
the  many  nonclinical  hospital  staff  so 
essential  to  furnishing  a  high  quality 
of  patient  care. 

Because  a  nurse  working  at  the  bed- 
side can  earn  as  much  as  a  head  nurse 
without  assuming  these  additional  ad- 
ministrative responsibilities,  there  is 
no  financial  incentive  to  assimie  that 
management  role.  The  impact  of  this 
is  illustrated  in  a  recent  survey  of  172 
VA  medical  centers  which  identified  a 
growing  vacancy  rate  for  head 
nurses— 18.5    percent    in    fiscal    year 


1986,  22.9  percent  in  fiscal  year  1987. 
and  22.4  percent  in  fiscal  year  1988. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  the 
head  nurse  position  is  a  pivotal  one  if 
good  quality  patient  care  Is  to  be  pro- 
vided to  our  Nation's  veterans.  There- 
fore, section  103  of  this  bill  includes  a 
provision  which  would  provide  a  6-per- 
cent pay  differential  to  nurses  ap- 
pointed to  the  head  nurse  position. 
This  amount  is  based  on  the  policy  of 
VA  which  provides  for  a  two-step  in- 
crease in  the  case  of  a  promotion.  Two 
steps  is  approximately  equivalent  to  6 
percent.  In  recognition  of  those  nurses 
assigned  to  that  position  on  an  interim 
basis,  the  bill  provides  that  those  as- 
simung  that  role  for  a  period  in  excess 
of  30  days  also  would  receive  that  6- 
percent  differential. 

PROFESSIONAL  SPECIALTY  CERTIFICATION 

Mr.  President,  section  106  of  our  bill 
would  require  the  Secretary  to  award 
each  nurse  upon  recertification  in  a 
professional  specialty  a  lump-sum  pay- 
ment in  an  amount  equal  to  1  percent 
of  the  nurse's  basic  annual  rate  of  pay 
provided  that  the  nurse's  last  perform- 
ance evaluation  was  not  less  than  sat- 
isfactory. The  recertification  would  be 
required  to  be  issued  by  a  recognized 
professional  organization  and  in  the 
specialty  in  which  the  nurse  is  em- 
ployed by  VA. 

Certification,  unlike  licensure,  is  not 
a  requirement  for  nursing  practice.  It 
is  a  credential  which  is  pursued  by 
those  professionals  who  strive  for  ex- 
cellence and  recognition  in  their  field. 
To  become  certified  a  nurse  must  take 
a  difficult  written  examination  which 
tests  knowledge  and  the  ability  to 
apply  that  knowledge  in  a  certain  sub- 
ject area.  To  become  recertified, 
nurses  generally  must  prove — every  2 
to  4  years  depending  upon  the  sF>ecial- 
ty  area— that  they  have  continued  to 
practice  in  their  specialty  area,  attend- 
ed continuing  education  programs, 
and.  in  several  instances,  shared  their 
knowledge  with  others  through  teach- 
ing. Currently,  VA  nurses  in  senior 
grade  or  below  may  receive  a  one-  to 
five-step  increase  on  the  basis  of  pro- 
fessional achievement  provided  they 
have  demonstrated  excellence  in  per- 
formance and  have  a  potential  for  as- 
simiing  greater  responsibility.  One 
way  this  achievement  can  be  demon- 
strated is  by  becoming  certified  by  an 
appropriate  national  certifying  body. 
It  is  my  imderstanding  that  most  VA 
nurses  receive  at  least  a  one-step— 3.3 
percent— increase  upon  certification. 
However,  no  economic  incentive  is  pro- 
vided for  recertification. 

We  want  to  make  sure  that  a  special 
effort  is  made  to  encourage  and  retain 
those  nurses  who  have  taken  the  time 
and  made  the  effort  to  take  this  addi- 
tional step  to  demonstrate  a  higher 
level  of  knowledge.  So  as  not  to  de- 
tract from  the  current  practice  of 
often  giving  a  one-step  increase  in  con- 
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Junction  with  certification  and  otlier- 
wise  satisfactory  performance,  our  bill 
would  require  that  upon  recertifica- 
tion  each  nurse  would  receive  a  lump- 
sum amoimt  equal  to  1  percent  of  his 
or  her  annual  salary  provided  that  the 
nurse's  last  performance  review  was 
not  resulting  in  a  less  than  satisfac- 
tory rating. 

EXZKPLARY  PERrORMAMCK  CASH  REWARDS 

Mr.  President,  section  210  of  our  bill 
would  authorize  the  Secretary  to  make 
cash  awards  of  $500  to  $5,000  for  ex- 
emplary performance  to  no  more  than 
20  percent  of  supervisors  and  manag- 
ers in  each  of  the  professions  listed  in 
section  4104(1)  of  title  38— so-called 
title  38  employees;  that  is,  physicians, 
dentists,  podiatrists,  optometrists, 
nurses,  physician  assistants,  and  ex- 
panded fimction  dental  auxiliaries.  I 
believe  such  a  provision  is  long  over- 
due. 

Currently  two  provisions  in  title  5 
provide  for  cash  awards  for  superior 
performance,  section  5384  and  section 
5406.  Pursuant  to  section  5384,  per- 
formance awards  may  be  made  to  em- 
ployees within  the  Senior  Executive 
Service  to  encourage  excellence  in  per- 
formance. The  amount  of  the  award 
may  not  be  less  than  5  percent  nor 
more  than  20  percent  of  the  appoint- 
ee's rate  of  basic  pay.  In  VA,  those  eli- 
gible for  such  awards  include  facility 
directors,  regional  directors,  and  key 
leadership  persons  in  VA  Central 
Office. 

Section  5406  of  title  5  requires  the 
payment  of  performance  management 
recognition  awards  for  any  supervisor 
or  management  official  in  General 
Schedule  grades  13,  14,  or  15,  who  re- 
ceives an  outstanding  rating  during 
the  performance  review  process.  The 
amount  of  the  award  is  limited  to  not 
less  than  2  percent  and  not  more  than 
10  percent  of  the  employee's  annual 
rate  of  basic  pay.  Those  VHS&RA  em- 
ployees eligible  for  these  cash  awards 
include  only  the  directors  of  clinical 
and  nonclinical  services — that  is.  those 
professionals  other  than  nurses,  physi- 
cians, dentists,  and  other  title  38  em- 
ployees listed  in  section  4104(1)  of  title 
38. 

I  believe  that  title  38  managers  and 
supervisors  should  be  eligible  for  cash 
awards  which  recognize  their  signifi- 
cant contribution  to  the  furnishing  of 
good  quality  patient  care.  Our  provi- 
sion differs  from  those  found  in  title  5 
in  two  ways.  First,  it  would  recognize 
the  outstanding  performance  of  em- 
ployees in  grades  below  that  which  is 
equivalent  to  the  General  Schedule 
grade  13  and.  second,  it  does  not  auto- 
matically require  that  any  award  be 
bestowed.  Awards  would  be  granted  to 
title  38  employees  for  their  exemplary 
performance  according  to  criteria  es- 
tablished by  the  Secretary.  It  is  our 
intent  to  circumvent  the  criticism  of 
the  title  5  program  whereby  nuuiy  be- 
lieve   that    those    who    receive    the 


awards  are  not  outstanding.  If  this  is 
enacted.  I  intend  to  recommend 
strongly  that  the  Secretary  carefully 
monitor  the  recipients  of  such  awards 
each  year  to  be  certain  that  the 
awards  are  distributed  in  an  equitable 
fashion  only  to  employees  who  provide 
exemplary  performance. 

DEPKNSENT  CARE  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  President,  in  response  to  a  sug- 
gestion received  from  a  VA  employee 
who  is  a  California  constituent  of 
mine,  section  202  of  this  legislation 
would  require  the  Secretary  to  estab- 
lish and  operate  for  VHS&RA  employ- 
ees a  dependent  care  assistance  pro- 
gram which  meets  the  requirements  of 
section  129  of  title  26  which  permit 
employees  to  contribute  up  to  $5,000 
annually  tax  free— $2,500  in  the  case 
of  a  separate  return  by  a  married  indi- 
vidual—for the  care  of  the  employee's 
dependents.  Under  such  a  program, 
upon  the  request  of  the  employee,  an 
employer  excludes  from  the  employ- 
ee's gross  income  specified  amounts 
which  would  be  placed  in  an  escrow  ac- 
count. The  employee  then  draws  upon 
this  account  for  dependent  care  costs. 
Just  as  amounts  for  401(k)  plsuis  are 
treated  for  Federal  income  tax  pur- 
poses, the  amount  so  set  aside  is  not 
reported  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  as  part  of  the  employee's 
earned  wages,  thus  resulting  in  a  re- 
duction of  the  employee's  income  tax. 

On  March  19,  1987.  my  constituent. 
Dr.  David  L.  McArthur,  submitted  this 
suggestion  through  the  VA  Incentive 
Awards  Program.  This  suggestion  was 
referred  to  the  VA  general  counsel 
who  sought  guidance  from  OPM.  In  an 
October  5,  1988,  memorandum  from 
the  VA  general  counsel  to  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Personnel  and  Labor 
Relations,  the  general  counsel  advised 
that  OPM  stated  that  there  was  noth- 
ing under  any  title  5  provision  permit- 
ting a  Federal  agency  to  establish  such 
a  program,  and  VA  general  counsel  in- 
dicated that  VA  did  not  have  suffi- 
cient authority  to  establish  such  a  pro- 
gram for  title  38  employees. 

Mr.  President,  the  growing  crisis  in 
recruitment  and  retention  of  health 
care  personnel  poses  a  threat  to  VA's 
capability  of  providing  health  care  to 
our  Nation's  veterans.  I  believe  it  is 
imperative  that  VA  begin  to  examine  a 
wide  range  of  employee  benefits  which 
may  assist  in  resolving  some  of  these 
problems,  one  of  which  is  certainly  as- 
sistance in  the  area  of  dependent  care 
programs.  Many  employees  have  chil- 
dren or  other  dependents  who  need 
guidance  and  supervision  while  the  re- 
sponsible adult  is  working.  Because 
such  programs  are  increasingly  found 
in  the  private  sector.  VA  needs  to  offer 
benefits  which  are  equally  attractive. 
We  need  to  promote  a  variety  of  solu- 
tions to  meet  problems  associated  with 
the  recruitment  and  retention  of  such 
employees.  In  addition  to  adjustments 
in  salary  to  make  VA  a  more  attractive 


place  to  work,  many  creative,  cost-ef- 
fective approaches  such  as  this  must 
be  developed. 

This  rationale  applies  as  well  as  to 
other  VA  employees  and  thus  our  bill 
would  extend  this  dependent-care  de- 
duction feature  to  all  VHS&RA  em- 
ployees. This  new  authority  would 
complement  the  authority  enacted  in 
Public  Law  100-322.  which  I  proposed 
in  the  Senate  with  my  colleague,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  DeCon- 
ciNi],  to  require  VHS&RA  to  establish 
child-care  programs,  as  appropriate,  at 
its  medical  centers  and  facilities  under 
the  auspices  of  the  VA  Canteen  Serv- 
ice. 

WAIVER  OP  RETIREMENT  OR  RETAINER  PAY  FOR 
VA  HEALTH-CARE  PROFESSIONALS 

Mr.  President,  section  105  of  this 
measure  would  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary—in the  case  of  a  shortage  of 
scarce  health-care  professionals  pro- 
viding patient  care  services  or  services 
incident  to  direct  patient  care— to 
make  an  exception  to  the  title  5  provi- 
sion reducing  the  amount  of  retire- 
ment or  retainer  pay  of  a  retired 
member  of  the  uniformed  services  em- 
ployed by  the  Federal  Government. 
The  Secretary  would  be  authorized  to 
exercise  this  authority,  if  necessary,  to 
meet  special  or  emergency  VA  employ- 
ment needs  which  result  from  a  severe 
shortage  of  well-qualified  candidates. 
This  provision  would  expand  the  cur- 
rent authority  in  section  4107(i)  of 
title  38,  relating  to  physician  appoint- 
ments, which  was  enacted  in  1984  in 
Public  Law  98-^528.  On  April  12.  1989. 
while  testifying  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  Sub- 
committee on  Hospitals  and  Health 
Care,  Dr.  Gronvall,  CMD,  stated  that 
VA  recommended  expansion  of  this 
new  authority  to  cover  all  VA  occupa- 
tions—not only  nurses— providing  pa- 
tient care  services  or  services  incident 
to  direct  patient  care. 

Pursuant  to  section  5532  of  title  5. 
following  appointment  to  a  civil  serv- 
ice position,  a  former  officer's  retire- 
ment pay  is  reduced  to  an  amount 
equal  to  $7,698.51  plus  half  the  re- 
mainder of  his  or  her  retired  pay.  in- 
creased proportionately  by  the 
amount  of  consumer  price  index  in- 
creases. This  provision  originally  was 
enacted  to  save  taxpayer  money  by 
preventing  the  practice  known  as 
double  dipping— retired  armed  services 
personnel  who  not  only  receive  their 
earned  retirement  pay  but  hold  an- 
other full-time  position  and  earn  full- 
time  pay.  The  belief  was  that  the  Gov- 
ernment could  save  the  cost  of  some 
retirement  pay  if  the  retiree  was  work- 
ing and  earning  income  elsewhere.  In 
fact,  because  of  the  severe  difficulties 
now  being  experienced  in  recruitment 
and  retention  of  health-care  profes- 
sionals and  the  cost  associated  with 
this  problem,  a  savings  may  not  be  re- 
sulting. 
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The  number  of  scarce  health-care 
professionals  retired  from  the  Armed 
Forces  is  difficult  to  determine,  and 
the  number  of  those  who  would  want 
to  continue  their  careers  within  the 
Federal  Government  is  equally  diffi- 
cult to  ascertain.  However,  it  has  been 
suggested  that  for  those  armed  serv- 
ices personnel  who  do  wish  to  continue 
their  careers  outside  the  uniformed 
service,  VBS&RA  would  be  a  natural 
environment  in  which  they  might 
work.  The  VA  patient  population, 
while  older,  has  a  common  bond  with 
that  foimd  in  military  hospitals.  Also, 
the  military  careerist  is  familiar  with 
Federal  policies  and  procedures  and, 
therefore,  would  be  comfortable  in 
this  similar  environment.  According  to 
VA,  the  current  authorized  physician 
program  has  been  exercised  infre- 
quently and  prudently,  but  it  has  been 
helpfiil  in  recruiting  qualified  physi- 
cians in  a  variety  of  special  shortage 
situations.  If  other  retired  armed  serv- 
ices health-care  professionals  could  be 
enticed  to  work  within  VA  in  scarce 
positions,  the  cost  associated  with 
vacant  positions  might  decrease. 

SPECIAL  SALARY  RATES  FOR  HEALTH-CARE 
EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  President,  although  the  imple- 
mentation of  competitive  pay  would 
greatly  reduce  VA's  need  for  special 
salary  rates,  that  need  would  not  be 
eliminated  totally.  In  today's  fast- 
paced  recruitment  marketplace,  wages 
for  RN's  might  move  ahead  rapidly  in 
the  middle  of  the  year,  making  an  ad- 
ditional adjustment  necessary,  or,  for 
those  employee  categories  for  whom 
competitive  pay  is  authorized  but  not 
required,  the  continuation  of  special 
rates  as  currently  implemented  would 
certainly  be  necessary  if  competitive 
pay  is  not  implemented  for  them. 
Thus,  it  is  important  to  ensure  that 
the  mechanism  under  which  special 
rates  are  paid  is  maintained  and  im- 
proved as  necessary.  Provisions  in  our 
bill  would  do  this. 


thority  would  be  needed  with  respect 
to  the  hiring  and  retaining  of  both 
RN's  during  the  interim  period.  As 
previously  discussed,  the  majority  of 
RN's  in  VA  fall  within  one  of  four 
grades— junior,  associate,  full,  or  inter- 
mediate—each grade  having  nine  pri- 
mary steps.  The  increments  from  one 
step  to  the  next  are  approximately  3 
percent.  At  one  time,  the  first  step 
within  the  grade  was  considered  the 
entry  level.  However,  as  the  nurse 
shortage  has  become  more  acute  and 
as  the  competition  for  their  services 
has  become  keener,  nurse  salaries  in 
non-Federal  hospitals  have  increased. 

To  remain  competitive  and  maintain 
the  ability  to  recruit  and  retain 
nurses,  VA  has  had  to  advance  start- 
ing salaries  so  that  today,  in  the 
Boston,  New  York,  San  Francisco,  and 
Los  Angeles  areas,  the  starting  salary 
for  junior  grade  nurses  is  at  the  maxi- 
mum amount  authorized  by  law  for 
that  grade— a  difference  of  $10,530 
from  the  theoretical  entry  level  first 
step.  The  maximum  has  also  been 
reached  in  the  Boston  area  for  associ- 
ate grade  nurses.  In  San  Francisco,  the 
starting  salary  for  associate  grade 
nurses  is  very  close  to  the  maximum, 
and  it  is  expected  that  salaries  will 
quickly  reach  that  point  as  a  result  of 
a  labor  contract,  which  became  effec- 
tive September  1988,  providing  for  a 
21-percent  increase  over  the  next  34 
months  for  nurses  in  surrounding  non- 
Federal  hospitals  in  the  bay  area. 

In  addition,  pharmacists  in  the  Los 
Angeles  area  are  at  the  maximum  al- 
lowable by  law,  and  others  in  San 
Francisco,  Northport,  and  New  York 
City  are  near  that  maximum.  The  pro- 
vision we  are  proposing  is  aimed  at 
helping  to  ensure  that  VA  has  the 
ability  to  increase  salaries  of  its  nurses 
and  other  title  38  or  hybrid  health 
professionals  so  as  to  continue  to 
remain  competitive. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  salary 


the  proposed  rate;  and  second,  clarify 
that  the  proposed  rate  may  be  put 
into  effect  immediately  upon  approval 
given  in  a  shorter  period.  This  provi- 
sion is  identical  to  section  622  of  the 
provisions  of  S.  2011  as  passed  by  the 
Senate  on  October  18,  1988.  VA's 
Chief  Medical  Director  testified  in 
support  of  this  provision  at  last  year's 
hearing  on  June  16,  1988. 

As  previously  discussed,  imder  cur- 
rent law,  when  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines it  to  be  necessary  in  order  to 
obtain  or  retain  the  services  of  certain 
persormel  employed  under  the  title  5 
personnel  system  who  provide  direct 
patient  care  services  or  services  inci- 
dent to  direct  patient  care,  the  Secre- 
tary may  increase  the  rates  of  basic 
pay  authorized  under  applicable  stat- 
utes and  regulations.  In  such  cases, 
the  Secretary  is  required  to  notify  the 
President  not  less  than  90  days  prior 
to  the  effective  date  of  the  prop>osed 
increase.  The  President  then  has  that 
90-day  period  to  disapprove  the  pro- 
posed increase  and,  if  so  doing,  the 
President  must  notify  the  appropriate 
Committees  of  the  Congress  of  the 
reasons  for  such  action. 

The  procedure  for  establishing  spe- 
cial rates  has  been  previously  dis- 
cussed in  my  description  of  competi- 
tive pay.  Requests  to  establish  special 
pay  rates  are  initiated  at  VA  Medical 
Centers  and  are  submitted  to  the  VA 
Central  Office  [VACOl.  Once  submit- 
ted to  VACO,  the  justification  for  the 
special  rates  is  carefully  reviewed  and 
either  approved,  returned  for  further 
information,  or  disapproved.  If  ap- 
proved by  VACO.  the  request  is  then 
sent  on  for  review  by  the  President's 
agent,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Personnel  Management  [OPMl.  The 
elapsed  time  to  this  point  can  average 
as  long  as  90  days.  A  review  conducted 
by  the  Director  of  the  VA's  Office  of 
Persormel  and  Labor  Relations  at  the 
committee's  request  showed  that  be- 
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ary  28,  1988;  in  San  Francisco  on 
March  27,  1988;  and  in  Los  Angeles  on 
June  23,  1988.  To  avoid  future  situa- 
tions in  which  VA  competitive  capabil- 
ity Is  eroded  away  without  the  Con- 
gress being  notified  of  the  need  for  a 
legislative  remedy,  this  measure  would 
require  the  Secretary  to  notify  both 
the  House  and  Senate  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committees  when  salaries  come 
within  94  percent  or  more  of  the  maxi- 
mum rates.  This  should  provide  the 
Congress  with  the  forewarning  neces- 
sary to  consider  the  need  for  new  legis- 
lation in  a  timely  manner. 

APPROVAL  OP  SPECIAL  RATES  OP  PAY 

Mr.  President,  section  121(b)  of  our 
bill  would:  First,  reduce,  from  90  to  45 
days,  the  period,  after  VA  submission 
of  a  title  5  health-care  employees'  spe- 
cial pay  rate  request,  in  which  the 
President  or  his  agent  may  disapprove 


be  increased  under  the  current  author 
ity  is  limited  to  the  amount  by  which 
the  maximum  for  the  affected  grade 
exceeds  the  minimum  for  that  grade. 
Section  121  of  this  measure  would 
raise  this  limit  so  that  the  increase 
could  be  up  to  twice  the  difference  be- 
tween the  maximum  and  the  mini- 
mum for  the  grade  involved  and  would 
require  the  Secretary  to  notify  the 
committee  when  such  an  increase  is  94 
or  more  percent  of  the  maximum 
amoimt  permitted.  This  provision  is 
identical  to  section  622(a)  of  the  provi- 
sions of  S.  2011  as  passed  by  the 
Senate  on  October  18,  1989. 

In  addition,  because  VA  would  need 
adequate  time  to  promulgate  regula- 
tions implementing  competitive  pay 
and,  therefore,  the  provision  as  de- 
scribed in  section  101  of  this  bill  would 
not  be  implemented  imtil  July  1,  1990, 
this  improvement  in  special  rate  au- 


authorizations 
were  subject  to  review  by  OPM.  Of 
these  51  cases,  the  average  turnaround 
time  was  49  days.  OPM  has  never  dis- 
approved a  special-rate  authorization 
proposed  by  the  VA  under  section 
4107(g). 

I  am  concerned  that  the  lengthy 
preapproval  process— during  which 
time  the  VA  facility  is  already  experi- 
encing a  staffing  shortage— may  serve 
to  worsen  the  staffing  problem.  Staff 
may  become  overworked  and  frustrat- 
ed and  thus  seek  to  leave  the  organiza- 
tion. This,  of  course,  creates  an  even 
greater  shortage  and  may  cause  the 
care  furnished  veterans  to  suffer. 

APPOINTMENT  OF  VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION- 
TRAINED  PERSONNEL 

Mr.  President,  as  part  of  the  VA's 
mission  to  establish  and  implement 
education  and  training  programs  for 
health-care  disciplines,  VA  health-care 
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facilities  provided  training  opportuni- 
ties for  tens  of  thousands  of  students 
each  year— close  to  100,000  students  in 
1987.  At  the  time  of  graduation,  many 
of  these  students  turn  to  the  VA  as  a 
potential  employer.  Persons  in  those 
professions  who  are  not  covered  under 
the  VA's  title  38  appointment  author- 
ity—generally, health-care  personnel 
other  than  registered  nurses,  physi- 
cians, and  dentists— are  required  to 
complete  the  time-consiuning  process 
of  examinations  and  register  listings 
prescribed  for  the  Civil  Service  com- 
petitive system.  This  process  justifi- 
ably focuses  on  the  preservation  of 
merit  principles  for  filling  vacancies 
rather  than  on  the  need  to  appoint 
much-needed  health-care  personnel  in 
an  expedited  fashion.  Unfortunately, 
this  often  results  in  graduates,  whom 
VA  would  like  to  employ,  seeking  and 
accepting  employment  elsewhere. 

The  shortage  of  health-care  profes- 
sionals has  created  a  competitive  envi- 
ronment in  which  hospitals  and  other 
health-related  employers  are  actively 
recruiting  capable  employees.  Private 
sector  employers  are  offering  potential 
applicants  inunediate  employment 
with  very  attractive  salaries  and  bene- 
fits. VA,  as  previously  noted,  is  having 
difficulty  keeping  up  these  latter  areas 
and  the  complex,  lengthy  Civil  Service 
application  and  acceptance  process 
adds  to  the  burden.  A  1986  VA  study 
found  that  fewer  than  6  percent  of 
students  take  jobs  with  the  VA  facility 
where  they  received  a  significant  por- 
tion of  their  clinical  training.  There  is 
no  reason  to  believe  that  these  figures 
have  increased  in  the  intervening 
years. 

Section  401  of  this  measure  would 
authorize  the  Administrator  to  ap- 
point those  who,  in  the  previous  year, 
have  graduated  with  a  recognized 
degree  or  certificate  from  an  accredit- 
ed institution  in  a  health-care  profes- 
sion or  occupation,  who  received  their 
clinical  training  at  VA  facilities  to  po- 
sitions at  those  facilities  without 
regard  to  the  Civil  Service  examina- 
tion and  register  processes.  This  provi- 
sion is  similar  to  section  621  of  the 
provisions  of  S.  2011.  Rather  than  de- 
scribing as  1  year  the  length  of  time 
within  which  such  an  appointment 
would  be  made,  S.  2011  used  the  term 
"recent  graduate."  I  believe  that  great- 
er specificity  should  help  avoid  any 
confusion  as  to  the  intent  of  this  pro- 
vision. 

In  proposing  this  new  authority,  I  do 
not  intend  that  principles  of  the  merit 
process — or  of  veterans'  preference— be 
ignored,  nor  do  I  intend  that  other 
screening  procedures  to  ensure  the 
hiring  of  high-quality  personnel  be  by- 
passed. However,  because  these  gradu- 
ates have  completed  a  course  of  educa- 
tion with  a  practicum  at  a  VA  health- 
care facility,  supervisory  personnel  at 
the  VA  will  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  assess  and  evaluate  their  work  in  a 


clinical  setting,  and  thus  can  be  ex- 
pected to  know  far  more  about  such 
applicants'  clinical  competencies  than 
they  do  about  other  applicants. 

A  further  benefit  to  VA  from  hiring 
persons  who  have  been  recent  stu- 
dents in  VA  facilities  is  the  savings  in 
recruitment  and  orientation  costs, 
which  can  amount  to  several  thousand 
dollars  per  employee. 

ASSISTANCE  TO  HEALTH-CARK  PERSOIOfXI. 
EDUCATION  INSTITirnONS 

Mr.  President,  section  302  of  this 
measure,  which  is  virtually  identical  to 
section  624  of  S.  2011.  would: 

First,  amend  subchapter  III  of  chap- 
ter 82  of  title  38— relating  to  a  pro- 
gram of  VA  grants  to  provide  assist- 
ance in  the  education  of  allied  health- 
care personnel,  other  than  physicians 
and  dentists,  at  VA-affiliated  schools 
and  to  assist  in  developing  and  evsilu- 
ating  new  health  careers,  interdiscipli- 
nary approaches,  and  career-advance- 
ment opportunities— to  add  a  new  sec- 
tion. This  new  section  (5094)  would  au- 
thorize the  appropriation  of  $5  million 
for  each  of  fiscal  years  1990  and  1991 
and  $6  million  for  each  of  fiscal  years 
1992  and  1993  for  the  VA  to  reinstitute 
the  program;  and  provide  for  the 
funds  to  remain  available  until  the 
end  of  the  fifth  fiscal  year  following 
the  fiscal  year  for  which  they  are  ap- 
propriated; 

Second,  require  that  the  develop- 
ment of  those  careers,  approaches,  and 
opportunities  described  above  must 
occur  in  collaboration  with  representa- 
tives of  the  professions  the  members 
of  which  are  currently  responsible  for 
carrying  out  the  duties  involved;  and 

Third,  authorize  the  VA  to  expend 
up  to  10  percent  of  each  year's  appro- 
priation on  VA  programs  designed  to 
develop  or  initiate  improved  methods 
of  education  and  training  for  health- 
care persoimel. 

In  response  to  a  shortage  of  physi- 
cians and  other  health-care  profes- 
sionals in  the  early  1970's.  Public  Law 
92-541  added  chapter  82  to  title  38. 
This  chapter  provided  for  programs 
for  which  appropriations  were  author- 
ized over  a  7-year  period— fiscal  years 
1973-79— for  a  pilot  program  of  assist- 
ance in  the  establishment  of  5  new 
State  medicsJ  schools— subchapter  I— 
and  over  a  10-year  period— fiscal  years 
1973-82— for  a  program  of  grants  to  af- 
filiated medical  schools— subchapter 
II.  These  programs  were  generally  suc- 
cessful in  providing  the  monetary  sup- 
port needed  to  expand  and  improve 
the  Nation's  capacity  to  train  physi- 
cians. 

Under  subchapter  III  of  chapter  82, 
entitled  "Assistance  to  Public  and 
Nonprofit  Institutions  of  Higher 
Learning,  Hospitals  and  other  Health 
Manpower  Institutions  Affiliated  with 
the  Veterans'  Administration  to  In- 
crease the  Production  of  Professional 
and  Other  Health  Personnel,"  135 
grants  and  3  supplemental  grants— to- 


taling $47.9  million— were  awarded 
during  fiscal  years  1974  through  1985. 
The  provisions  of  subchapter  III  au- 
thorize VA  to  carry  out  a  program  of 
grants  to  provide  assistance  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  cooperative  arrange- 
ments among  universities,  colleges, 
and  other  schools  of  higher  learning 
and  nonprofit  health  manpower  insti- 
tutions affiliated  with  the  Veterans' 
Administration  designed  to  coordinate, 
improve,  and  expand  the  training  of 
health-care  professionals  and  techni- 
cal workers.  A  detailed  discussion  of 
the  grants  awarded  pursuant  to  this 
provision  can  be  found  in  the  commit- 
tee report  accompanying  S.  2011  (S. 
Rept.  100-439,  pages  155-157). 

Serious  shortages  continue  to  exist 
in  many  categories  of  health-care  per- 
sonnel, and  the  numbers  being  trained 
are  not  sufficient.  Experts  are  predict- 
ing that  this  trend  will  continue.  I  be- 
lieve that,  if  VA  is  to  have  sufficient 
numbers  of  qualified  health-care  pro- 
fessionals, it  must  be  prepared  to  pro- 
vide some  funding  to  schools  which 
are  committed  to  VA  and  which  will 
expose  their  students  to  the  high  qual- 
ity of  care  furnished  there. 

It  is  my  intent  that,  in  the  case  of 
each  grant  award,  VA  obligate  in  any 
fiscal  year  only  such  funds  as  the 
school  requires  for  that  year  rather 
than  obligating  in  the  fiscal  year  in 
which  the  project  is  approved  the 
total  simi  required  by  the  school  for 
the  life  of  the  project.  Although  the 
committee  is  sympathetic  to  the  need 
of  schools  to  be  assured  of  full  funding 
throughout  the  expected  life  of  the 
grant,  I  would  like  to  see  as  many  pro- 
grams as  possible  be  implemented  so 
as  to  address  more  quickly  VA's  criti- 
cal health  personnel  shortage. 

Additionally,  I  believe  that,  al- 
though educational  facilities  may  gen- 
erally be  the  best  equipped  and  most 
experienced  in  the  process  of  teaching 
new  health-care  workers,  personnel 
within  VA  facilities  may  also  have  val- 
uable new  ideas  and  approaches  for 
educating  and  training  such  workers.  I 
want  to  encourage  creative  efforts  in 
VA  as  well.  Therefore,  up  to  10  per- 
cent of  each  year's  appropriation  for 
the  grant  program  could  be  used  for 
VA  health-personnel  education  pro- 
grams which  are  considered  to  be  of 
exceptional  quality  and  which  meet 
the  needs  of  VA  in  ways  which  non-VA 
institutions  are  unable  to  match. 

HEALTH-PROrESSIONAL  SCHOLARSHIP  AWARDS 

Mr.  President,  section  301  of  this 
bill,  which  is  identical  to  section  623  of 
the  Senate-passed  provisions  of  S. 
2011,  would  require  the  Secretary  to 
ensure  an  equitable  allocation  of 
scholarships  to  persons  eiu-olled  in 
their  second  year  of  a  program  leading 
to  an  associate  degree  in  nursing. 

The  Health  Professional  Scholarship 
Program  was  established  by  the  enact- 
ment of  Public  Law  96-330,  on  August 
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26,  1980,  to  assist  in  the  provision  of 
an  adequate  supply  of  physicians  and 
nurses  and,  if  needed,  of  certain  other 
health-care  professions  for  VA  and  the 
Nation.  As  originally  enacted,  the  leg- 
islation required  the  Administrator  to 
give  priority  in  awarding  scholarships 
to  those  Individuals  who  had  previous- 
ly received  scholarships  under  the 
Scholarship  Program.  These  provi- 
sions remained  unchanged  until  1987. 

Section  326  of  S.  9  as  reported  by 
our  committee  on  November  6,  1987, 
and  as  subsequently  amended  in  the 
Senate-House  conference  report  on 
H.R.  2616  (H.  Rept.  No.  100-578),  re- 
quired the  Administrator  to  give  prior- 
ity to  the  scholarship  applications  of 
individuaJs  entering  their  final  year  in 
a  course  of  training.  This  provision 
was  enacted  in  section  216  of  Public 
Law  100-322  on  May  20,  1988.  Al- 
though not  explicitly  set  forth  in  the 
joint  explanatory  statement  accompa- 
nying the  conference  report  on  H.R. 
2616,  the  conferees'  intention  was  that 
the  Scholarship  Program  be  made 
available  to  students,  particularly 
nursing  students,  enrolled  in  an  associ- 
ate degree  program. 

Since  the  inception  of  the  Scholar- 
ship Program  until  the  start  of  the 
1989  school  year,  VA  has  awarded 
nursing  scholarships  only  to  students 
enrolled,  or  accepted  for  enrollment, 
in  the  upper  division,  that  is,  their 
junior  or  senior  year,  of  a  baccalaure- 
ate program  or  pursuing  a  course  of 
education  leading  to  a  master's  degree 
in  nursing.  On  May  12,  1988,  Senator 
MuRKOWSKi  and  I  wrote  to  the  CMD 
to  encourage  him  to  extend  the  Nurs- 
ing Scholarship  Program  to  student 
nurses  in  there  second  year  of  an  Asso- 
ciate Degree  Program.  In  his  June  10, 
1988,  response,  the  CMD  stated  that, 
because  of  an  overwhelming  response 
to  the  Scholarship  Program— over 
1,600  applications  for  approximately 
260  scholarships— VA  was  limiting 
scholarships  to  awards  at  the  bacca- 
laureate and  master's  degree  level. 
Since  that  time,  VA  has  received  1,711 
nursing  applications  and  325  physical 
therapy  applications  and  has  awarded 
304  and  47  scholarships,  respectively. 

I  am  very  concerned  about  the  con- 
tinuing shortage  of  nursing  personnel 
and  believe  that  all  efforts  should  be 
made  to  recruit  such  personnel  expedi- 
tiously. While  strongly  supporting  bac- 
calarueate  education  for  nurses  and 
other  health-care  professionals,  par- 
ticularly in  today's  complex  health- 
care environment  and,  thus,  believing 
that  priority  should  be  given  to  those 
working  on  completion  of  a  baccalau- 
reate degree,  I  am  concerned  that 
some  communities  do  not  have  readily 
accessible  4-year  programs.  Persons  in 
such  locales  who  are  interested  in 
nursing  as  a  career  and  are  imable  to 
attend  school  without  some  financial 
support  are  therefore  currently  being 


precluded  by  VA's  practice  from  ob- 
taining such  VA  assistance. 

PILOT  PROGRAM  ON  PAY  AND  PERSONNEL 
MANAGEMENT  PRACTICES 

Section  402  of  this  measure,  which  is 
similar  to  section  625  of  the  Senate- 
passed  provisions  of  S.  2011,  which  is 
similar  to  section  332  of  S.  9,  a  provi- 
sion reported  by  the  committee  and 
passed  by  the  Senate  on  December  4, 
1987,  would:  First,  require  VA  during 
calendar  years  1990,  1991,  and  1992  to 
conduct  a  pilot  program  at  not  less 
than  five  VA  medical  facilities  to  de- 
termine the  desirability  of  (a)  estab- 
lishing programs  which  foster  interdis- 
ciplinary professional  collaboration 
and  collegia!  relationships  between 
physicians  and  RN's,  (b)  creating  new 
alternatives  for  utilizing  the  skills  and 
knowledge  of  RN's  in  furnishing 
direct-patient  care,  (c)  increasing  the 
pay  differential  for  evening  and  night 
service,  (d)  revising  the  grade,  classifi- 
cation, pay,  and  performance  qualifi- 
cations and  other  appropriate  person- 
nel management  systems  used  in 
VHS&RA,  and  (e)  establishing  flexible 
employment  benefits  programs  for 
VHS«feRA  employees;  and  second,  re- 
quire periodic  reports  on  the  pilot  pro- 
gram by  the  CMD  to  both  Committees 
on  Veterans'  Affairs,  followed  not 
later  than  60  days  thereafter  by  the 
Secretary's  comments  on  each  such 
report. 

A  detailed  history  of  matters  leading 
up  to  the  introduction  of  this  provi- 
sion can  be  found  in  the  committee 
report  accompanying  S.  9  (S.  Rept.  No. 
100-215,  pp.  159-161)  and  in  the  com- 
mittee report  accompanying  S.  2011 
(S.  Rept.  No.  100-439,  pp.  158-163). 
Unfortimately,  the  pilot  program  was 
not  agreed  to  by  the  House  conferees, 
but,  rather,  a  provision  requiring  the 
Administrator  to  study  and  report  on 
the  possible  effects  of  pay  compensa- 
tion, increased  pay  differentials  for 
evening-  and  night-tours  of  duty,  and 
flexible  benefits  programs  within  VA 
medical  centers  was  enacted  on  May 
20.  1988,  as  section  231  of  Public  Law 
100-322  and  that  report  is  due  to  be 
submitted  to  Congress  on  May  19, 
1989.  Because  I  remain  convinced  that 
such  pilot  program  is  the  best  way  to 
study  and  consider  such  alternatives, 
we  are  proposing  it  again  as  part  of 
this  bill. 

PAY  DIPPERENTIALS 

Because  furnishing  care  in  medical 
facilities  is  a  24  hours-a-day,  7  days-a- 
week  function,  certain  employees  must 
be  scheduled  to  work  at  times  that  are 
generally  viewed  as  undesirable.  Be- 
cause the  majority  of  workers  choose 
to  work  Monday  through  Friday 
diu-ing  regular  daylight  hours,  employ- 
ers, including  VHS&RA,  frequently 
pay  premium  wages  In  order  to  attract 
workers  to  other  shifts  or  to  work  at 
less  desirable  times.  StUl,  VA  cannot 
attract  sufficient  staff  to  these  unpop- 
ular tours,  and  many  must  rotate  to 


those  shifts  to  provide  coverage.  I  be- 
lieve a  reasonable  approach  which 
might  enhance  recruitment  and  reten- 
tion and  might  also  save  money  would 
be  to  offer  Increased  premium  pay  for 
these  unpopulsw  tours  of  duty  and, 
therefore,  entice  personnel  to  work 
them  on  a  permanent  basis.  This 
would  then  permit  VA  to  offer  perma- 
nent day  shift  positions  to  those  want- 
ing them. 

COLLABORATIVE  PRACTICE  COMMITTEES 

One  of  the  most  significant  com- 
plaints lodged  by  nursing  professionals 
is  that  hospital  administrators  and 
physicians  fail  to  appreciate  or  make 
appropriate  use  of  their  skills  or  give 
them  autonomy  over  their  clinical 
practice.  One  approach  to  addressing 
this  concern  is  collaborative  practice 
programs  which  foster  Interdiscipli- 
nary professional  collaboration  and 
colleglal  relationships  between  physi- 
cians, nurses,  and  other  direct  health- 
care providers.  These  programs  have 
been  shown  to  enhance  personal  job 
satisfaction  for  both  nurses  and  physi- 
cians. 

A  July  1987  preliminary  VA  report, 
entitled  "Task  Force  on  Recruitment 
and  Retention  of  Non-Physician 
Health  Care  Workers,"  states: 

[Tlhere  is  much  room  for  improvement 
among  our  physician  and  nursing  staff  in 
their  attitudes  and  dealings  with  each  other 
and  with  our  other  health  care  workers. 

FLEXIBLE  BENEFITS  PROGRAMS 

Flexible  benefits  programs,  often  re- 
ferred to  as  cafeteria  style  benefits, 
offer  employees  a  choice  among  types 
of  health  insurance,  disability  Insur- 
ance, child  care,  annual  leave,  sick 
leave,  and  other  benefits  which  are 
paid  for  in  whole  or  In  part  by  the  em- 
ployer. In  testimony  before  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations on  March  1,  1988,  Constance 
Homer,  Director  of  the  Office  of  Per- 
sonnel Management  stated: 

OPM  is  extremely  interested  in  these  de- 
velopments [flexible  benefits]  because  we 
understand  that  if  we  are  to  staff  the  feder- 
al agencies  successfully  in  coming  decades, 
we  must  offer  types  and  levels  of  benefits 
that  are  comp>etitlve  with  those  available  in 
other  sectors.  •  •  *  Since  they  [benefits] 
affect  the  lives  and  welfare  of  millions  of 
people,  changing  them  in  any  fundamental 
way  should  be  the  result  of  a  cautious,  de- 
liberative process. 

Because  of  the  difficulty  in  recruit- 
ing and  retaining  health  care  profes- 
sionals, I  believe  VA  would  be  an  ideal 
test  site  for  such  a  program. 

CREATIVE  NURSING  MODELS  FOR  FtTHNISHING 
CARE 

Mr.  President,  the  demand  for 
nurses  in  the  United  States  Is  expected 
to  Increase  as  our  population  ages  and 
health  care  becomes  more  complex. 
Ways  must  be  found  to  attract  persons 
into  the  profession,  not  only  to  resolve 
today's  shortage  but  to  ensure  that 
adequate  numbers  of  nurses  will  be 
available  In  the  future.  The  literature 
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suggests  that  many  perceive  the  work 
of  nursing  and  the  environment  in 
which  this  work  occurs  as  unattractive 
and  imdeslrable.  Nurses  are  viewed  as 
having  little  autonomy  and  status,  and 
nursing  is  viewed  as  a  field  requiring 
little  educational  preparation  and 
knowledge.  I  believe  that  VA  can  and 
should  take  a  leadership  role  in  chang- 
ing these  perceptions  as  well  as  in  ac- 
tually changing  the  precepts  upon 
which  these  assumptions  are  based. 
Thus,  this  bUl  Includes  a  provision  de- 
signed to  move  VA  in  that  direction. 
The  December  1988  Pinal  Report  of 
the  HHS  Secretary's  Commission  on 
Nursing  also  encourages  health  care 
facilities  to  take  similar  actions. 

REVISION  OF  nXSOinfXL  MAMACEMKIfT  STSTSM 

At  our  June  16,  1988,  hearing,  VA 
testified  in  support  of  the  pilot  pro- 
gram provision  and  also  requested  ad- 
ditional statutory  authorities  to  broad- 
en the  ability  to  test  various  pay  prac- 
tices which  particularly  affect  pay 
compression  and  flexible  benefits.  I 
believe  that  VA  should  have  the  flexi- 
bility to  exercise  creativity  in  design- 
ing and  testing  certain  pay  systems 
which  will  assist  in  addressing  job 
shortages  and  recruitment  problems. 

I  also  believe  that  it  is  important  to 
study  and  evaluate  all  Issues  relating 
to  the  possible  enhancement  of  VA  re- 
cruitment and  retention  efforts.  Man- 
agement studies  have  shown  that  sala- 
ries and  benefits  alone  will  not  attract 
and  retain  employees;  an  environment 
in  which  employees  feel  they  are  rec- 
ognized for  their  contributions  and 
permitted  input  into  the  decision- 
making process  is  also  a  significant 
factor.  I  urge  VA  to  do  this.  I  have 
been  very  encouraged  by  the  recent  es- 
tablishment by  the  CMD  of  a  new 
Health  Care  Staff  Development  and 
Retention  Office.  I  hope  that  all  ef- 
forts will  be  made  to  provide  that 
Office  with  the  support  and  resources 
it  needs  to  do  the  job  effectively. 

LEAVE  SHARING 

Public  Law  100-566,  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees Leave  Sharing  Act  of  1988,  en- 
acted on  October  31,  1988,  provides  for 
a  5-year  leave  sharing  program  for 
title  5  employees.  This  authority,  sub- 
chapter III  of  chapter  63  of  title  5,  re- 
quires OPM  to  establish  a  program 
under  which  annual  leave  accrued  or 
accumulated  by  an  employee  may  be 
transferred  to  the  annual  leave  ac- 
cotmt  of  any  other  employee  for  the 
punxwe  of  assisting  the  receiving  em- 
ployee during  a  time  of  medical  emer- 
gency. Subchi^ter  IV  of  chapter  63  re- 
quires OPM  to  establish  during  that  5- 
year  period  a  leave  bank  demonstra- 
tion project  under  which  employees 
may  voluntarily  transfer  annual  leave 
to  a  leave  bank  from  which  annual 
leave  may  be  made  available  to  an  em- 
ployee needing  such  leave  because  of  a 
medical  emergency.  Although  earlier 
laws  authorized  testing  such  programs 
for  title  38  employees,  these  provisions 


expire  on  September  30,  1989.  Section 
203  of  our  bill  would  require  the  Secre- 
tary to  establish,  or  enter  into  an 
agreement  with  OPM  to  participate  in 
a  leave  transfer  program  for  health 
care  professionals  such  as  that  de- 
scribed in  title  5  and  provide  the  Sec- 
retary the  authority  to  establish,  or 
enter  into  an  agreement  with  OPM  to 
participate  in,  leave  banks  for  health 
care  employees. 

VA  has  submitted  draft  legislation 
having  a  similar  purpose,  and  I  intro- 
duced that  as  S.  899  on  Tuesday,  May 
2,  at  the  administration's  request. 
That  provision  provides  the  Secretary 
the  authority  to  establish  a  leave  shar- 
ing program,  both  leave  transfers  and 
leave  banlss,  for  medical  emergencies 
as  authorized  by  the  title  5  provisions. 

Leave  sharing  is  a  very  helpful  and 
himiane  means  of  assisting  employees 
during  difficult  personal  times.  Addi- 
tionally, because  many  employees  do 
not  have  the  necessary  accumulated 
leave  to  see  them  through  these  crises, 
they  frequently  are  forced  to  resign  or 
take  leave  without  pay.  Leave  sharing 
would  assist  with  recruitment  and  re- 
tention by  providing  an  economical 
mechanism  to  retain  qualified  person- 
nel. Leave  transfer  has  been  tested  by 
OPM  and  found  to  be  administratively 
feasible  and  successful:  therefore,  I  be- 
lieve VA  should  be  required  to  estab- 
lish such  a  program.  The  leave  bank 
concept  is  very  intriguing  and,  I  be- 
lieve, would  be  equally  as  successful  as 
leave  transfer,  but  a  leave  bank  is  not 
a  program  which  has  been  as  exten- 
sively tested.  Therefore,  until  such 
time  as  the  administrative  policies  are 
found  to  be  workable,  we  propose  only 
to  authorize  rather  than  require  this 
program. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  the  provisions  we  are 
introducing  today  are  intended  to 
place  VHS&RA  in  a  competitive  posi- 
tion within  the  health  care  market- 
place for  nursing  personnel  and  other 
key  health  care  professionals.  Because 
of  the  mainy  different  factors  which 
affect  physician  recruitment  and  re- 
tention, the  alleviation  of  difficulties 
in  that  area  are  not  addressed  in  this 
bill.  This  issue  is  being  pursued  active- 
ly, and  I  plan  to  develop  legislation 
later  this  year  after  the  CMD's  Report 
to  the  President  on  the  Adequacy  of 
Special  Pay  for  Physicians  and  Den- 
tists has  been  submitted.  This  report, 
originally  due  to  be  submitted  to  Con- 
gress on  December  30,  1988,  is  expect- 
ed to  be  submitted  on  June  30,  1989. 

NOTICE  or  HEARING 

Mr.  President,  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  will  hold  a  hearing 
on  this  measure  and  other  general 
health-related  measures  pending 
before  our  committee  on  Thursday, 
May  18,  at  8:30  a.m.  in  418  Russell 
Senate  Office  Building.  The  other 
measures  or  portions  of  measures  to 
be  covered  are,  within  S.  13,  the  pro- 


posed "Veterans  Benefits  and  Health 
Care  Act  of  1989"  which  I  introduced 
for  myself  and  others,  section  211, 
services  to  overcome  service-connected 
disability  affecting  procreation;  sec- 
tion 213,  State  home  construction 
grants;  section  214,  pilot  programs  for 
providing  veterans  with  assistive  ani- 
mals; section  215,  pilot  program  for 
providing  signal  dogs  to  certain  veter- 
ans: section  222,  sharing  of  specialized 
medical  resources;  section  223,  cover- 
age of  veterans'  health  services  and  re- 
search administration  personnel  by 
Federal  employees'  collective  bargain- 
ing procedures;  section  224,  discipli- 
nary actions  and  grievances;  and  sec- 
tion 225,  development  of  recommend- 
ed legislation  for  the  elimination  of  In- 
consistencies in  certain  veterans'  bene- 
fits laws; 

S.  165,  a  bill  by  Senator  TinniMoin) 
which  would  require  VA  to  construct  a 
VA  medical  research  center  for  VA 
and  the  Medical  University  of  South 
Carolina  in  Charleston,  SC; 

S.  573,  a  bill  by  Senator  Murkowski 
to  provide  for  third-party  reimburse- 
ment of  the  United  States  for  the  cost 
of  health  care  and  services  furnished  a 
service-connected  disabled  veteran  by 
VA  for  a  non-service-connected  disabil- 
ity: 

S.  574,  the  proposed  "Veterans 
Health  Care  Program  Improvements 
Amendments  of  1989,"  by  Senator 
Murkowski  and  others; 

S.  748,  a  bill  to  extend  the  authority 
of  VA  to  continue  the  State  home 
grant  and  respite  care  programs  and  to 
revise  VA  authority  to  furnish  outpa- 
tient dental  care,  which  I  introduced 
on  behalf  of  the  administration:  and 

S.  900,  a  bill  by  Senator  Rockkfeller 
to  extend  VA's  respite  care  authority. 

Testifying  or  submitting  testimony 
will  be  the  Department  of  Veterans' 
Affairs,  representatives  of  veterans' 
service  organizations,  professional 
nurses  organizations.  Federal  employ- 
ee unions,  and  others. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

s.  947 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United   States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TrfLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Veterans 
Health-Care  Personnel  Act  of  1989". 

SEC.  2.  REFERENCES  TO  TITLE  38.  UNITED  STATES 
CODE. 

Except  as  otherwise  expressly  provided, 
whenever  in  this  Act  an  amendment  or 
repeal  Is  expressed  in  terms  of  an  amend- 
ment to,  or  repeal  of,  a  section  or  other  pro- 
vision, the  reference  shall  be  considered  to 
be  made  to  a  section  or  other  provision  of 
title  38,  United  SUtes  Code. 
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SEC.  101.  PAY  RATES  FOR  NURSES  AND  OTHER 
HEALTH-CARE  PROFESSIONALS  IN 
CERTAIN  POSmONS. 

(a)  IH  General,— (1)  Chapter  73  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  after  section  4107  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

"9  41  OTA.  CompetitiTC  pay  rate*  for  certain  nurM 
and  other  heaith-care  professional  positions 
"(a)(1)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  section  to 
ensure,  by  a  means  providing  maximum 
flexibility  to  directors  of  Department  of 
Veterans  Affairs  health-care  facilities,  that 
the  rates  of  basic  pay  for  health-care  profes- 
sional positions  described  in  paragraph  (2) 
of  this  subsection  in  each  such  facility  (in- 
cluding the  rates  of  basic  pay  of  personnel 
employed  In  such  positions  on  a  parttlme 
basis)  are  sufficient  for  such  health-care  fa- 
cility to  be  competitive,  on  the  basis  of  pay 
and  other  employee  lienefits,  with  non-De- 
partment health-care  facilities  In  the  re- 
cruitment and  retention  of  qualified  person- 
nel for  such  positions. 

"(2)  The  health-care  professional  posi- 
tions referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection  are  registered  nurse  positions, 
registered  nurse  anesthetist  positions,  certi- 
fied registered  nurse  anesthetist  positions, 
and  the  positions  for  such  other  health-care 
professionals  referred  to  in  clauses  (1)  and 
(3)  of  section  4104  of  this  title  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  determine  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Chief  Medical  Director. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  ensure  that,  for 
pay  periods  beginning  on  or  tifter  July  1. 
1990,  the  rates  of  basic  pay  for  covered  posi- 
tions in  the  Department  are  established  in 
accordance  with  this  section  instead  of  sec- 
tion 4107(b)(1)  of  this  title. 

"(cKl)  Not  later  than  June  1,  1990,  the  di- 
rector of  each  Department  health-care  facil- 
ity shall,  with  respect  to  the  covered  posi- 
tions in  each  category  of  covered  positions— 
"(A)  conduct  a  survey  in  accordance  with 
this  subsection;  and 

"(B)  on  the  basis  of  such  survey,  establish 
the  rates  of  t>aslc  pay  in  each  pay  grade  pro- 
vided for  such  positions  in  accordance  with 
this  section  as  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purpose  of  this  section. 

"(2)  The  rates  of  basic  pay  established 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection 
shall  become  effective  beginning  with  the 
first  pay  period  that  begins  on  or  after  July 
1,  1990. 

"(3)  Not  later  than  December  1  of  each 
year  after  1989.  the  director  of  each  Depart- 
ment health-care  facUity  sliall,  with  respect 
to  the  covered  positions  in  each  category  of 
covered  positions— 

"(A)  conduct  a  survey  in  accordance  with 
this  subsection;  and 
"(B)  on  the  basis  of  such  survey— 
"(i)  determine  whether  It  Is  necessary  to 
adjust  the  rates  of  basic  pay  for  such  cov- 
ered positions  at  such  facility  in  order  to 
carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  section;  and 

"(11)  effective  with  the  first  pay  period 
that  begins  on  or  after  January  1  of  the 
next  year,  adjust  the  rates  of  basic  pay  in 
each  pay  grade  provided  for  such  positions 
in  accordance  with  this  section  as  necessary 
to  carry  out  such  purpose. 

"(4)(A)  In  the  case  of  the  covered  posi- 
tions in  each  category  of  covered  positions 
in  a  Department  health-care  facility,  the  di- 
rector of  that  facility  shall  survey  the  entry- 
level  compensation  established  for  the  cor- 
responding health-care  professional  posi- 
tions In  comparable  non-Department 
health-care  facilities  within  the  same  labor 
market  area  as  that  Department  health- 
care facility.  The  Secretary  shall  specify  In 


regulations  the  criteria  for  determining  the 
number  of  comparable  non-Department 
health-care  facilities  to  be  included  in  the 
survey. 

"(B)  If  the  number  of  non-Department 
health-care  facilities  comparable  to  a  De- 
partment health-care  facility  In  the  same 
labor  market  area  is  less  than  the  number 
determined  in  accordance  with  the  criteria 
specified  pursuant  to  subparagraph  (A)  of 
this  paragraph  or  is  less  than  the  director  of 
that  Department  health-care  facility  consid- 
ers necessary  in  order  to  produce  a  valid 
comparison,  such  director  shall.  In  the  case 
of  the  covered  positions  referred  to  in  such 
subparagraph,  survey— 

"(I)  the  entry-level  compensation  estab- 
lished for  the  corresponding  health-care 
professional  positions  In  such  comparable 
non-Department  health-care  facilities  as  are 
located  within  that  labor  market  area;  and 

"(11)  the  entry-level  compensation  estab- 
lished for  the  corresponding  health-care 
professional  positions  in  other  non-Depart- 
ment health-care  facilities  within  that  labor 
market  area. 

"(C)  For  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  a 
non-Department  health-care  facility  is  com- 
parable to  a  Department  health-care  facility 
if  the  director  of  the  Department  health- 
care facility  determines,  in  accordance  with 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary, 
that  the  non-Department  health  care  facili- 
ty (i)  is  in  direct  competition  with  the  De- 
partment health-care  facility  for  the  re- 
cruitment and  retention  of  personnel  quali- 
fied for  employment  In  covered  positions, 
and  (li)  has  other  characteristics  that  are 
comparable  to  the  characteristics  of  a  De- 
partment health-care  facility. 

"(d)(1)  If  the  director  of  a  Department 
health-care  facility  determines  In  any  year 
that,  because  of  an  insufficiency  in  the 
number  of  non-Department  health-care  fa- 
cilities or  non-Department  covered  posi- 
tions, a  survey  under  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section  would  not  provide  a  valid  compari- 
son with  respect  to  the  covered  positions  in 
the  director's  facUity,  the  director  shall  es- 
tablish or  adjust  the  rates  of  basic  pay  for 
the  covered  positions  in  the  director's  facili- 
ty as  provided  in  tills  subsection  instead  of 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section. 

"(2)  Not  later  than  90  days  before  the 
date  on  which  the  director  of  a  Department 
health-care  facility  establishes  or  adjusts 
rates  of  basic  pay  pursuant  to  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
of  this  suljsectlon,  the  director  shall— 

"(A)  Identify  a  labor  market  area  that  is 
similar  to  the  labor  market  area  of  such  fa- 
cility and  includes  a  Department  health- 
care facility;  and 

"(B)  notify  the  Chief  Medical  Director  of 
the  labor  market  Identified  pursuant  to 
clause  (A)  of  this  paragraph. 

"(3)  The  director  of  a  health-care  facility 
referred  to  In  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsec- 
tion sluOl  prescribe  the  same  rates  of  basic 
pay  for  the  covered  positions  in  the  direc- 
tor's facility  as  are  prescribed  for  the  same 
covered  positions  In  the  Department  health- 
care facility  located  in  the  identified  labor 
market  area  unless  the  selection  of  that 
labor  market  area  for  the  purpose  of  this 
subsection  is  disapproved  by  the  Chief  Med- 
ical Director  In  accordance  with  paragraph 
(S)  of  this  subsection. 

"(4)  If  the  Chief  Medical  Director  disap- 
proves (In  accordance  with  paragraph  (5)  of 
this  subsection)  the  selection  of  a  labor 
market  area  by  the  director  of  a  health-care 
facility  for  the  purpose  of  this  subsection, 
the  director  of  that  facUity  shall  prescribe 
the  same  rates  of  basic  pay  for  the  covered 


positions  In  that  facility  as  are  prescribed 
for  the  Department  health-care  facUity  in  a 
labor  market  area  which  the  Chief  Medical 
Director  shall  designate.  The  Chief  Medical 
Director  may  designate  any  labor  market 
area  that  the  Chief  Medical  Director  deter- 
mines to  be  simUar  to  the  labor  market  area 
of  the  director's  health-care  facUity. 

"(5)  Not  later  than  60  days  after  receiving 
a  notification  from  the  director  of  a  Depart- 
ment health-care  facUity  under  paragraph 
(2KB)  of  this  subsection,  the  Chief  Medical 
Director  shaU— 

"(A)  approve  the  selection  of  the  labor 
market  area  identified  in  the  notification:  or 
"(B)  disapprove  the  selection  of  that  labor 
market  area,  designate  another  labor 
market  area  determined  by  the  Chief  Medi- 
cal Director  to  be  similar  to  the  labor 
market  area  of  the  director's  health-care  fa- 
clUty,  and  notify  that  faclUty  director  of 
that  designation. 

"(6)  In  order  for  a  labor  market  area  to  be 
determined  similar  to  the  labor  market  area 
of  a  Department  health-care  faculty  for  the 
purposes  of  this  subsection,  both  labor 
market  areas  must  be  similar  in  size,  demo- 
graphic characteristics,  and  labor  market 
characteristics. 

•(e)(1)  When  the  director  of  a  Depart- 
ment health-care  facUity  establishes  or  ad- 
justs the  rates  of  basic  pay  for  a  grade  for 
any  category  of  positions  at  such  facUity  in 
order  to  carry  out  the  punxise  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  director  shall  specify  the  minimum 
rate  of  basic  pay  for  such  grade  and,  subject 
to  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection.  Increase 
or  reduce  the  other  rates  of  basic  pay  for 
such  grade  to  amounts  that  bear  the  same 
relationship  to  the  specified  minimum  rate 
of  basic  pay  and  to  each  other  as  the  rates 
of  basic  pay  within  such  grade  bear  to  each 
other  before  the  increase  or  reduction,  as 
the  case  may  be. 

"(2)  The  minimum  rate  of  basic  pay  pre- 
scribed for  a  grade  for  the  positions  in  any 
category  of  covered  positions  in  a  Depart- 
ment health-care  facUlty  on  the  basis  of  a 
survey  conducted  under  subsection  (c)  of 
this  section  shaU  be  sufficient  for  the  pay 
and  other  employee  benefits  of  the  health- 
care professionals  employed  In  such  posi- 
tions In  such  grade  to  be  competitive  with 
the  entry -level  compensation  (but  may  not 
exceed  the  highest  rate  of  entry-level  pay 
established)  for  the  corresponding  health- 
care professional  positions  In  non-Depart- 
ment health-care  faculties  In  the  same  labor 
market  area,  as  ascertained  by  the  director 
of  such  faculty  in  such  survey. 

"(3)(A)  Except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (C)  of  this  paragraph,  the  maximum 
rate  of  basic  pay  for  any  grade  designated 
by  the  Secretary,  upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  Chief  Medical  Director,  as  the  entry- 
level  grade  for  any  category  of  covered  posi- 
tions may  not  exceed  the  maximum  rate  of 
basic  pay  esUblished  for  grade  13  of  the 
General  Schedule  under  section  5332  of  title 
5. 

"(B)  The  maximum  rate  of  basic  pay  for 
any  grade  other  than  an  entry-level  grade 
for  any  category  of  covered  positions  may 
not  exceed  the  maximum  rate  of  basic  pay 
established  for  a  position  in  level  V  of  the 
Executive  Schedule  under  section  5316  of 
title  5. 

"(C)  The  llmiUtion  prescribed  by  subpara- 
graph (A)  of  this  paragraph  shall  not  apply 
to  the  entry-level  grade  for  any  category  of 
covered  positions  If  the  positions  have  been 
designated  by  the  Chief  Medical  Director  as 
supervisory  or  managerial  positions.  The 
maximum  rate  prescribed  by  subparagraph 
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(B)  of  this  pangntph  shall  apply  to  such 
entry-level  grade. 

"(4)  Whenever  a  grade  is  added  to  the 
schedule  of  grades  for  covered  positions  in 
any  category  of  covered  positions  or  a  step 
within  grade  is  added  to  a  grade  in  such 
schedule,  the  director  of  a  Department 
health-care  facility  shall  establish  the  rates 
of  basic  pay  for  that  grade  or  the  rate  of 
pay  for  that  step,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  rates  of  pay  are  estab- 
lished and  adjusted  under  the  other  provi- 
sions of  this  subsection.  The  rates  of  basic 
pay  for  the  additional  grade  shall  bear  the 
same  relationship  to  the  minimum  rate  of 
basic  pay  specified  for  such  grade  and  to 
each  other  as  the  rates  of  basic  pay  within 
each  other  grade  in  such  schedule  bear  to 
each  other.  The  rate  of  pay  for  an  addition- 
al step  within  grade  shall  bear  the  same  re- 
lationship to  the  other  rates  of  basic  pay 
within  such  grade  as  such  other  rates  boar 
to  each  other. 

"(f)  An  employee  who  is  paid  a  rate  of 
basic  pay  established  under  this  section  and 
who  is  transferred  (voluntarily  or  other- 
wise) from  a  covered  position  in  one  Depart- 
ment health-care  facility  to  a  covered  posi- 
tion in  another  Department  health-care  fa- 
cility shall  be  paid  the  rate  of  basic  pay  in 
effect  for  the  covered  position  at  the 
health-care  facility  to  which  the  employee 
is  transferred  for  the  same  grade  and  the 
same  step  within  that  grade  as  was  applica- 
ble to  that  employee  immediately  before  the 
transfer  if  the  Chief  Medical  Director  deter- 
mines that  the  duties  of  the  position  to 
which  the  employee  is  transferred  are  at 
least  comparable  to  the  duties  of  the  posi- 
tion from  which  the  employee  was  trans- 
ferred. 

"(gXl)  Rates  of  basic  pay  may  be  in- 
creased or  reduced  under  this  section. 

"(2)  A  reduced  rate  of  basic  pay  estab- 
lished for  a  covered  position  under  this  sub- 
section shall  not  apply  to  an  employee  serv- 
ing in  such  position  at  a  Department 
health-care  facility  on  the  day  before  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  reduced  rate.  That  em- 
ployee shall  continue  to  be  paid  at  a  rate  of 
basic  pay  not  less  than  the  rate  of  basic  pay 
applicable  to  that  employee  on  such  day  for 
as  long  as  the  employee  continues  to  serve 
in  such  position  at  such  facility. 

"(h)  The  establishment  and  adjustment  of 
rates  of  basic  pay  under  this  section  for  cov- 
ered positions  does  not  limit  the  authority 
of  the  Secretary  to  pay  bonuses  under  sec- 
tion 4120  of  this  title  to  employees  appoint- 
ed to  such  positions. 

"(iXl)  Not  later  than  March  1  of  each 
year,  the  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  a  re[x>rt 
regarding  the  exercise  of  the  authority  pro- 
vided in  this  section  for  the  immediately 
preceding  calendar  year. 

"(2)  The  report  shall  contain  an  assess- 
ment of  the  effects  of  the  exercise  of  such 
authority  on  the  ability  of  the  Department 
to  recruit  and  retain  qualified  health-care 
professionals  for  covered  positions.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  include  in  the  report  recom- 
mendations for  such  additional  legislation 
to  facilitate  the  recruitment  and  retention 
of  qualified  health-care  professionals  for 
such  positions  as  the  Secretary  determines 
necessary  or  appropriate. 

"(3)  If  the  authority  provided  in  this  sec- 
tion was  exercised  for  the  year  covered  by 
the  report  only  to  adjust  the  rates  of  basic 
pay  for  nurse  positions,  the  report  shall  also 
contain  the  reasons  that  rates  of  basic  pay 
were  not  adjusted  for  other  health-care  pro- 


fessional positions  under  such  authority  for 
such  year  and  any  plans  for  adjusting  the 
rates  of  basic  pay  for  other  health-care  pro- 
fessional positions  under  such  authority. 

"(J)(l)  The  Secretary,  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Chief  Medical  Director, 
shall  prescribe  regulations  setting  forth  cri- 
teria and  procedures  to  carry  out  this  sec- 
tion. Such  regulations  shall  provide  mtuci- 
mum  flexibility  for  the  director  of  each  De- 
partment health-care  facility.  Documenta- 
tion requirements  in  such  regulations  shall 
be  minimal. 

"(2)  If  the  Secretary  fails  to  prescribe 
final  regulations  under  this  subsection 
before  April  1,  1990,  the  Secretary  shall,  not 
later  than  such  date,  prescribe  interim  final 
regulations  for  the  purp>oses  of  this  subsec- 
tion. Such  regulations  shall  be  effective 
upon  issuance  and  shall  remain  in  effect 
until  the  effective  date  of  final  regulations 
issued  for  the  purposes  of  this  subsection. 

"(3)  If  neither  final  regulations  nor  inter- 
im final  regulations  are  prescribed  under 
this  subsection  before  April  1,  1990,  the  di- 
rector of  each  Department  health-care  facil- 
ity shall,  nevertheless,  make  determinations 
and  establish  and  adjust  rates  of  basic  pay 
under  this  section  with  respect  to  covered 
positions  in  such  facility  for  1990  and  subse- 
quent years.  In  the  case  of  any  determina- 
tion or  other  action  which  is  subject  to  cri- 
teria or  procedures  to  be  prescribed  in  such 
regulations,  the  director  of  each  such  facili- 
ty shall  apply  such  criteria  and  follow  such 
procedures  as  the  director  considers  appro- 
priate and  consistent  with  this  section.  Each 
such  director  shall  apply  the  final  regula- 
tions when  issued. 

"(It)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection: 

"(1)  The  term  "covered  position'  means  a 
position  referred  to  in  subsectiorv-(a)(l)  of 
this  section.  '^ 

"(2)  The  term  health-care  facililyMmeans 
a  hospital  or  an  independent  outpatient 
clinic. 

"(3)  The  term  'entry-level  compensation', 
with  respect  to  corresponding  health-care 
professional  positions  in  non-Department 
health-care  facilities,  means— 

"(A)  the  minimum  rate  of  pay  established 
for  professionals  in  such  positions  with  edu- 
cation, training,  and  experience  equivalent 
or  similar  to  the  education,  training,  and  ex- 
perience required  for  health-care  profes- 
sionals employed  in  the  same  category  of 
Department  covered  positions:  and 

"(B)  the  other  pecuniary  employment 
benefits,  if  any,  provided  for  the  non-De- 
partment health-care  professionals  paid 
such  minimum  rate  of  pay. 

"(4)  The  term  'corresponding',  with  re- 
spect to  health-care  professional  positions 
in  non-Department  health-care  facilities, 
means  those  positions  for  which  the  educa- 
tion, training,  and  experience  requirements 
are  equivalent  or  similar  to  the  education, 
training,  and  experience  requirements  for 
health-care  professional  positions  in  De- 
partment health-care  facilities.". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  the  item  relating  to  section  4107  the 
following  new  item: 

•4107A.  Competitive  pay  rates  for  certain 
nurse    and    other    health-care 
professional  positions.", 
(b)  Termination  or  Applicabiuty  or  Re- 

QOIRElfENT  To  SeT  PAY  RATES  BY  EXECUTIVE 

Order.— Section  4107(b)(1)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "The"  at  the  beginning  of  such 
section  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Except 
in  the  case  of  rates  of  basic  pay  subject  to 


adjustment  under  section  4 107 A  of  this  title, 
the". 

(c)  Relationship  of  Pay  Rates  to  Addi- 
tional Pay.— Section  4107(e)(1)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "in  subsection  (b)(1)  of  this 
section". 

(d)  Grades  for  Nurse  Pay  Schedule.— ( 1 ) 
Section  4107(b)(1)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  items  under  the  heading  "nurse 
schedule"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"Three  or  more  grades,  as  prescribed  by  the 
Chief  Medical  Director  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (3)  of  this  subsection.". 

(2)  Section  4107(b)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  The  Chief  Medical  Director  shall  pre- 
scribe the  number  of  grades  and  the  number 
of  steps  within  grades  for  nurse  positions.". 

(e)  Interim  Competitive  Pay  Rates.— (1) 
The  director  of  each  Department  of  Veter- 
ans Affairs  health-care  facility  located  in  a 
rural  area- 

(A)  shall,  not  later  than  December  1,  1989, 
conduct  a  survey  consistent  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  4107A(c)  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code  (as  added  by  subsection  (a)); 
and 

(B)  pursuant  to  the  authority  provided  in 
section  4107(g)  of  such  title  (as  amended  by 
section  105)— 

(1)  shall  decide,  not  later  than  January  1, 
1990,  on  the  basis  of  the  survey  referred  to 
in  clause  (A),  whether  to  adjust,  on  a  local 
basis,  the  rates  of  basic  pay  for  nurses  em- 
ployed by  the  Department  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs; and 

(ii)  if  deciding  to  adjust  such  rates  on  a 
local  basis,  shall  adjust  such  rates  effective 
for  pay  periods  beginning  after  January  1, 
1990,  and  before  July  1,  1990. 

(2)  In  conducting  the  survey  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (1),  the  director  of  a  health-care 
facility  located  in  a  rural  area  shall  include 
in  such  survey  the  rates  of  pay  paid  to 
nurses  who  reside  in  such  area,  who  are  em- 
ployed in  a  health-care  facility  located  out- 
side such  area,  and  who  commute  to  work 
from  such  area  to  such  health-care  facility, 
if  the  director  determines  that  the  number 
of  nurses  who  commute  to  work  outside  the 
area  adversely  affects  the  ability  to  employ 
nurses  in  the  health-care  facility  of  the  di- 
rector. 

(3)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection— 

(A)  the  term  ""health-care  facility"  has  the 
meaning  given  such  term  in  section  4107A(1) 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code  (as  added  by 
subsection  (a));  and 

(B)  the  term  "rural  area"  means  a  geo- 
graphic area  that  the  Secretary  determines, 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Chief 
Medical  Director,  to  be  a  rural  area. 

(f)  First  Report.— The  first  report  under 
section  4107A(i)  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code  (as  added  by  subsection  (a)),  shall  be 
submitted  not  later  than  March  1,  1991. 

(g)  Contorming  Amendment.— Section  101 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraphs: 

"(33)  The  term  "Secretary'  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Veterans  Affairs  (except  when  the 
context  indicates  otherwise). 

"(34)  The  term  "Department'  means  the 
Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  (except 
when  the  context  indicates  otherwise).". 

SEC  IM.  OVERTIME  RATES  OF  PAY  FOR  CERTAIN 
NURSES. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  4107(e)(5)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  first  sentence 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"A  nurse  who  performs  officially  ordered  or 
approved  hours  of  service  in  excess  of  forty 
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hours  in  an  administrative  workweek,  or  in 
excess  of  eight  hours  in  a  day,  shall  receive 
overtime  pay  for  each  hour  of  such  addi- 
tional service.  The  rate  of  overtime  pay  for 
such  nurse  shall  be  one  and  one-half  times 
such  nurse's  hourly  rate  of  basic  pay.". 

(b)  ErrecnvE  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  take  effect 
with  respect  to  overtime  service  performed 
on  or  after  October  1, 1989. 


SEC.  lOS.  ADDITIONAL  PAY  FOR  HEAD  NURSES. 

(a)  In  Gknkral.— Section  4107(e)  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(11)  A  nurse  shall  be  paid  additional  pay 
equal  to  6  percent  of  the  nurse's  hourly  rate 
of  basic  pay  for  each  hour  of  service  per- 
formed as  a  head  nurse.  The  preceding  sen- 
tence shaU  not  apply  to  a  nurse  who  is  as- 
signed to  perform  service  as  a  head  nurse 
for  a  period  of  less  than  30  consecutive 
days.". 

(b)  Relationship  to  Basic  Pay.— Para- 
graph (1)  of  section  4107(e)  is  amended  by 
inserting  "and  (11)"  after  "(8)" 

(c)  Computation  of  Hourly  Rate  of 
Pay.— Paragraph  (6)  of  section  4107(e)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  (5)"  and  insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  "(5),  or  (11)". 

(d)  Relationship  to  Other  Additional 
Pay.— Paragraph  (7)  of  section  4107(e)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  (5)"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "(5),  or  (11)". 

(e)  Additional  Pay  as  Head  Nurse  To  Be 
Counted  for  Certain  Benefits.— Paragraph 
(9)  of  section  4107(e)  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing ",  other  than  pay  under  paragraph  (11) 
of  this  subsection,"  after  "this  subsection". 

(f)  Technical  Amendment.— Paragraph  (9) 
of  section  4107(e)  is  further  amended  by  in- 
serting "84,"  after  "83.". 

(g)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  subsections  (a)  through  (d)  shall 
take  effect  with  respect  to  service  per- 
formed as  a  head  nurse  on  or  after  October 
1,  1989. 

SEC    IM.  waiver  of  REDUCTION  IN  RETIRED  OR 

retainer  pay  for  registered 

NURSES. 

Section  4107(1)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"physician  positions"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "(A)  physician  positions,  (B)  posi- 
tions of  health-care  professionals  Involved 
in  providing  direct  patient  care,  or  (C)  posi- 
tions of  personnel  involved  In  providing 
services  Incident  to  direct  patient  care". 

SEC.  105.  SPECIAL  RATES  OF  PAY  FOR  CERTAIN  EM- 
PLOYEES IN  THE  VETERANS  HEALTH 
SERVICES  AND  RESEARCH  ADMINI8- 
TRA-nON. 

(a)  Increase  in  Limitation.— Section 
4107(g)(3)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(A)"  after  "(3)"; 

(2)  by  Inserting  "by  two  times"  after 
"exceed"  the  first  place  it  appears;  and 

(3)  by  inserting  at  the  end  the  following 
new  subparagraph: 

"(B)  Whenever  the  amount  of  an  Increase 
under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  re- 
sults in  a  rate  of  basic  pay  for  a  position 
being  In  an  amount  that  is  94  percent  or 
more  of  the  maximum  amount  permitted 
under  subparagraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph, 
the  Secretary  shall  promptly  notify  the 
Committees  on  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the 
Senate  and  Ho»ise  of  Representatives  of  the 
Increase  suid  the  amount  thereof.". 

(b)  Approval  of  Special  Rates  of  Pay.— 
Section  4107(g)(4)  is  amended— 

(1)  In  the  first  sentence,  by  striking  out 
"ninety"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "45"; 
and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
sentence:  "If,  prior  to  such  effective  date. 


the  President  approves  such  Increase,  the 
Secretary  may  advance  the  effective  date  to 
any  date  not  earlier  than  the  date  of  the 
President's  approval.". 

SEC  IM.  CONSIDERATION  OF  PROFESSIONAL  SPE- 
CIALTY CERTIFICATION. 

Section  4107  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(k)(l)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection,  the  Secretary  shall 
pay  each  nurse  who  is  recertified  In  the  spe- 
ciality In  which  the  nurse  Is  employed  a 
lump-sum  payment  equal  to  1  percent  of  the 
annual  salary  of  the  nurse  (as  of  the  time 
the  nurse  Is  recertified).  The  Secretary  shall 
make  such  payment  when  the  nurse  Is  re- 
certified. 

"(2)  A  payment  may  not  be  paid  to  a  re- 
certified nurse  under  this  subsection  If  the 
performance  rating  for  such  nurse  for  the 
latest  rating  period  ending  before  the  date 
of  the  recertlflcatlon  Is  less  than  satisfac- 
tory. 

"(3)  A  special  payment  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  not  be  considered  as  basic  pay  for 
the  purposes  of  any  provision  of  law  re- 
ferred to  in  section  4107(e)(9)  of  this  title.". 

TITLE  11— OTHER  PERSONNEL  BENEFITS 
SEC.    201 


HEALTH-CARE    PROFESSIONALS    CASH 
AWARDS. 

(a)  Authority  To  Pay  Cash  Awards.— (1) 
Subchapter  I  of  chapter  73  is  amended  by 
Inserting  after  section  4120  the  foUowlng 
new  section: 

"8  4120A.  Cash  awards  for  guperrigors  and  nian- 
agers 

"(a)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  by  regu- 
lation a  program  under  which  the  Secretary 
may  pay  a  cash  award  to  any  Department 
employee  referred  to  In  section  4104(1)  of 
this  title  who  is  a  supervisor  or  manager. 

"(b)  The  amount  of  a  cash  award  shall  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary  but  may  not  be 
In  an  amount  that  Is  less  than  5  percent  or 
more  than  20  percent  of  the  basic  pay  of  the 
employee. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  may  not  pay  cash 
awards  under  this  section  In  any  fiscal  year 
to  more  than  20  percent  of  the  employees  In 
any  one  category  of  employees  referred  to 
In  section  4104(1)  of  this  title. 

"(d)  Determinations  of  which  employees 
are  supervisors  or  managers  shall  be  made 
In  accordance  with  the  regulations  pre- 
scribed to  carry  out  this  section,  except  that 
for  purposes  of  this  section  head  nurses 
shall  be  considered  supervisors. 

"(e)  A  cash  award  under  this  section  shall 
not  be  considered  as  basic  pay  for  the  pur- 
poses of  any  provision  of  law  referred  to  In 
section  4107(e)(9)  of  this  section.". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
after  the  Item  relating  to  section  4120  the 
following  new  item: 

"4120A.  Cash  awards  for  supervisors  and 
managers.", 
(b)  Effective  Date.— (1)  The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  take  effect  on 
October  1,  1989. 

(2)  Cash  awards  may  be  made  under  sec- 
tion 4120A  of  title  38,  United  SUtes  Code 
(as  added  by  subsection  (a)),  only  for  service 
performed  on  or  after  October  1,  1988. 

SEC  202.  DEPENDENT  CARE  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM. 

(a)  Establishment  of  Prooram.— Subchap- 
ter I  of  chap  .-ir  73,  as  amended  by  section 
201,  is  further  amended  by  Inserting  after 
section  4120A  the  foUowlng  new  section: 
"S  4120B.  Dependent  cue  assistance 

"The  Secretary  shall  establish  and  con- 
duct a  dependent  care  assistance  program. 


which  meets  the  requirements  of  section 
129  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986, 
for  the  care  of  dependents  of  employees  In 
the  Veterans  Health  Services  and  Research 
Administration. ' ' . 

(b)  Clerical  Amendment.— The  Uble  of 
sections  at  the  beginning  of  such  chapter,  as 
amended  by  section  201,  Is  further  amended 
by  Inserting  after  the  Item  relating  to  sec- 
tion 4120A  the  following  new  Item: 

"4120B.  Dependent  care  assistance. ". 

(c)  Implementation  Requirement.— The 
Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs  shall  imple- 
ment the  program  provided  for  In  section 
4120B  of  title  38,  United  SUtes  Code  (as 
added  by  subsection  (a)),  not  later  than 
June  1.  1990. 

SEC  203.  LEAVE  TRANSFERS  AND  LEAVE  BANKS 
FOR  CERTAIN  HEALTH-CARE  PROFES- 
SIONALS. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  4108  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  foUowlng  new  sub- 
section: 
"(e)(1)  The  Secretary— 
"(A)  shall,  subject  to  paragraph  (6)  of  this 
subsection,  establish  a  voluntary  transfer  of 
leave  program  for  the  benefit  of  health-care 
professionals  referred  to  In  the  matter  pre- 
ceding clause  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section;  and 

"(B)  may  establish  a  voluntary  leave  bank 
program  for  the  benefit  of  such  health-care 
professionals. 
"(2)  To  the  maximum  extent  feasible— 
"(A)  the  voluntary  transfer  of  leave  pro- 
gram shaU  provide  the  same  or  similar  re- 
quirements and  conditions  as  are  provided 
for  the  program  established  by  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Personnel  Management 
under  subchapter  III  of  chapter  63  of  title  5; 
and 

"(B)  any  voluntary  leave  bank  program  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)(B)  of 
this  subsection  shaU  be  consistent  with  the 
requirements  and  conditions  provided  for 
agency  leave  bank  progi'ams  In  subchapter 
rv  of  such  chapter. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  and  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management  may  enter 
Into  an  agreement  that  permits  health-care 
professionals  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  to  participate  in  the  leave 
transfer  program  established  by  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Personnel  Management 
under  subchapter  III  of  chapter  63  of  title  5. 
"(4)  The  Secretary  and  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management  may  enter 
Into  an  agreement  that  permits  health-care 
professionals  referred  to  In  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  to  participate  in  any  volun- 
tary leave  bank  program  established  for 
other  employees  of  the  Department  pursu- 
ant to  subchapter  FV  of  chapter  63  of  title  5. 
"(5)  Participation  of  such  health-care  pro- 
fessionals In  a  voluntary  transfer  of  leave 
program  or  a  voluntary  leave  bank  program 
pursuant  to  an  agreement  entered  Into 
under  paragraph  (3)  or  (4)  of  this  subsection 
shall  be  subject  to  such  requirements  and 
conditions  as  may  be  prescribed  In  such 
agreement. 

"(6)  The  Secretary  Is  not  required  to  es- 
tablish a  voluntary  transfer  of  leave  pro- 
gram for  any  personnel  permitted  to  partici- 
pate in  a  voluntary  transfer  of  leave  pro- 
gram pursuant  to  an  agreement  referred  to 
In  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection.". 

(b)  Implementation  Rb«uir«mknt.— The 
Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs  shaU  Imple- 
ment the  programs  provided  for  In  subsec- 
tion (e)  of  section  4108  of  title  38,  United 
SUtes  Code  (as  added  by  subsection  (a)), 
not  later  than  October  1, 1990. 
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TITLE  III— HEALTH  CARE  EDUCATION 

SKC  Ml.  HEALTH  PROFESSIONAL  SCHOLARSHIP 
PROGRAM  AWARDS. 

(a)  Applicaht  PHioRmr  akd  Equitable  Al- 
location roR  NuRSiMG  Degrzz  Applicants.— 
Section  4312(bK5)  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(5)  In  selecting  applicants  for  the  Schol- 
arship Program,  the  Secretary  shall— 

"(A)  give  priority  to  applicants  who  will  be 
entering  the  final  year  in  a  course  of  train- 
ing; and 

"(B)  ensure  an  equitable  allocation  of 
scholarships  to  persons  enrolled  in  the 
second  year  of  a  program  leading  to  an  asso- 
ciate degree  in  nursing.". 

(b)  iMPLEMKNTATIOIf     RBQDIREMKMT.- The 

Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs  shall  provide 
for  the  Implementation  of  the  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  beginning  with 
scholarships  awarded  under  section  4312  of 
UUe  38.  United  SUtes  Code,  in  1990. 

SBC  Sn.  ASSISTANCE  TO  HEALTH-PERSONNEL 
EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS. 

(a)  DKVELOPKBfT     OP     NEW     HkALTH     Ca- 

RKiRS.— (1)  Section  5091  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "(in  coUalx>ration  with  representa- 
tives of  the  professions  the  members  of 
which  are  currently  responsible  for  carrying 
out  the  duties  involved)"  after  "paramedical 
personnel,  and". 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs 
shall  prescribe  interim  final  regulations  for 
implementation  of  the  amendment  made  by 
paragraph  (1)  not  later  than  February  1, 
1990. 

(3)  For  the  purposes  of  paragraph  (2).  the 
term  "interim  final  regulations"  means  reg- 
ulations that  are  in  effect  until  the  effective 
date  of  final  regulations  issued  for  imple- 
mentation of  the  amendment  made  by  para- 
graph (1). 

(b)  Adthorizatioh  op  Appropriations  for 
Oraiits.— (1)  Subchapter  III  of  chapter  82  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  section: 

"8  StM.  Authorisation  of  appropriation* 

"(a)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  purpose  of  making  grants  under 
this  subchapter  $5,000,000  for  each  of  fiscal 
years  1990  and  1991  and  (6,000.000  for  each 
of  fiscal  years  1992  and  1993. 

"(b)  The  sum  appropriated  for  a  fiscal 
year  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  remain  available  until  the  end  of 
the  fifth  fiscal  year  following  the  fiscal  year 
for  which  the  sum  is  appropriated. 

"(c)  Of  the  funds  appropriated  for  each 
fiscal  year  pursuant  to  the  authorization  in 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  an  amount  not 
to  exceed  10  percent  of  the  svim  so  appropri- 
ated may  be  expended  for  the  purpose  de- 
scribed in  section  5096<2)  of  this  title.". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  82  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
the  item  relating  to  section  5093  the  follow- 
ing new  item: 

"5094.  Authorization  of  appropriations.". 

TITLE  IV— OTHER  PERSONNEL 
BIANAGEMENT  MATTERS 

SBC  ML  EMPLOYMENT  OF  PERSONNEL  TRAINED 
BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  VETERANS 
AFFAIRS. 

Section  4106  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(hKl)  Notwithstanding  subchapter  I  of 
chapter  33  of  title  5,  the  Secretary,  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  Chief  Medical 
Director,  may  appoint  in  the  competitive 
service  under  such  title  any  individual 
who— 


"(A)  has  been  awarded  a  degree  or  certifi- 
cate in  a  health-care  profession  or  occupa- 
tion by  an  accredited  institution; 

"(B>  has  been  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
to  participate  in  a  clinical  education  pro- 
gram conducted  by  an  educational  institu- 
tion affiliated  with  the  Department  health- 
care facility;  and 

•(C)  within  one  year  before  that  individ- 
ual's appointment  in  the  competitive  serv- 
ice, has  successfully  completed  such  clinical 
education  program. 

"(2)  In  making  appointments  to  the  com- 
petitive service  under  this  subsection,  the 
Secretary  shall  apply  the  provisions  in  sub- 
chapter I  of  chapter  33  of  title  5  that  relate 
to  preferences  for  the  hiring  of  veterans  and 
other  persons.". 

SEC  402.  PILOT  PROGRAM  OF  PAY  AND  PERSONNEL 
MANAGEMENT  PRACTICES. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Chief  Medical  Direc- 
tor of  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs 
shall  conduct  a  pilot  program  at  not  less 
than  five  department  medical  centers 
during  calendar  years  1990,  1991,  and  1992, 
in  order  to  determine— 

(1)  the  effects  of  pay  and  personnel  man- 
agement practices  of  the  Veterans  Health 
Services  and  Research  Administration  on 
the  ability  of  the  department  to  recruit  and 
retain  persons  qualified  to  provide  direct  pa- 
tient-care services  or  services  incident  to 
direct  patient-care  services  in  department 
health-care  facilities  as  employees  in  em- 
ployee position  categories  in  which  the  de- 
partment is  experiencing  recruitment  and 
retention  problems: 

(2)  whether  it  is  desirable  to  establish  pro- 
grams wiiich  foster  interdisciplinary  profes- 
sional collaboration  and  collegial  relation- 
ships between  physicians,  registered  nurses, 
an(l  other  employees  providing  direct  pa- 
tient care,  and  what  effects  such  programs 
would  have  on  the  ability  of  the  department 
to  recruit  and  retain  registered  nurses; 

(3)  whether  it  is  desirable  to  create  new  al- 
ternatives for  utilizing  the  sldlls  and  knowl- 
edge of  registered  nurses  in  furnishing 
direct  patient  care,  and  what  effects  such  al- 
ternatives would  have  on  (A)  the  ability  of 
the  department  to  recruit  and  retain  regis- 
tered nurses,  and  (B)  the  cost  of  providing 
care  to  veterans: 

(4)  whether  increasing  the  pay  differen- 
tial for  evening  and  night  shifts  will  attract 
adequate  numbers  of  qualified  workers  for 
such  shifts  and  result  in  more  permanent 
day-shift  assignments: 

(5)  whether  it  is  desirable  to  revise  the 
grade,  classification,  pay,  and  performance 
qualifications  systems  and  any  other  appro- 
priate personnel  management  systems  for 
employees  of  the  Administration;  and 

(6)  whether  it  is  desirable  to  establish 
flexible  employment  benefits  programs  for 
employees  of  the  Administration. 

(b)  Conduct  of  Pilot  Program.— In  con- 
ducting the  pilot  program  under  subsection 
(a),  the  Chief  Medical  Director  shall— 

(1)  at  not  less  than  one  site,  establish  a 
collaborative  practice  committee  involving 
physicians,  nurses,  and.  as  appropriate, 
other  direct  health-care  personnel; 

(2)  at  not  less  than  one  site,  significantly 
increase  the  pay  differential  for  evening  and 
night  service; 

(3)  at  not  less  than  three  sites,  implement 
new  alternatives  for  utilizing  the  skills  and 
knowledge  of  registered  nurses  in  the  fur- 
nishing of  direct-patient  care; 

(4)  at  not  less  than  one  site,  establish  sys- 
tems alternative  to  or  additional  to  the  sys- 
tems established  under  chapter  73  of  title 
38,  United  SUtes  Code,  or  chapters  33,  43, 


51.  53,  54,  and  61  of  title  5,  United  SUtes 
Code,  for  grade,  classification,  pay,  perform- 
ance, qualifications,  and  other  appropriate 
aspects  of  personnel  management;  and 

(5)  at  not  less  than  one  site,  esUblish  and 
administer  flexible  employment  benefits 
programs  as  alternatives  or  additions  to  the 
programs  esUblished  under  chapter  73  of 
title  38.  United  SUtes  Code,  or  chapters  63. 
79.  87.  and  89  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 

(c)  Reports.— (1)( A)  Not  later  than  June 
30.  1991.  the  Chief  Medical  Director  shall 
submit  to  the  Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs 
a  report  on  the  experience  under  the  pilot 
program  during  the  first  12  months  such 
program  is  conducted.  The  report  shall  con- 
tain— 

(i)  the  Chief  Medical  Director's  evaluation 
of  the  effect  of  each  management  practice 
undertaken  in  the  pilot  program  on  the  abil- 
ity of  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs 
to  recruit  and  retain  health-care  employees; 

(11)  information  on  the  cost  factors  associ- 
ated with  each  such  management  practice; 

(iii)  an  evaluation  of  the  functioning  and 
productivity  of  the  employees  involved  in  or 
affected  in  any  substantial  way  by  such 
practices; 

(iv)  a  discussion  of  any  effects  on  the  qual- 
ity and  timeliness  of  care  provided  to  veter- 
ans; and 

(V)  any  planned  administrative  actions 
and  any  recommendations  for  legislation  or 
administrative  action  that  the  Chief  Medi- 
cal Director  considers  appropriate  to  include 
in  the  report  on  the  basis  of  the  results  of 
such  pilot  program. 

(B)  Not  later  than  60  days  after  receiving 
the  report  under  subparagraph  (A),  the  Sec- 
retary shall  submit  a  copy  of  the  report,  to- 
gether with  any  comments  on  the  report 
and  any  recommendations  for  legislation 
that  the  Secretary  considers  appropriate,  to 
the  Conunittees  on  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives. 

(2)(A)  Not  later  than  June  30.  1992.  the 
Chief  Medical  Director  shall  submit  to  the 
Secretary  a  report  on  the  experience  under 
the  pilot  program  during  the  first  24 
months  such  program  is  conducted.  In  such 
report  the  Chief  Medical  Director  shall 
update  all  information  contained  in  the 
report  submitted  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(1)(A)  and  shall  make  any  recommendations 
for  legislation  or  administrative  action  that 
the  Chief  Medical  Director  considers  appro- 
priate. 

(B)  Not  later  than  60  days  after  receiving 
the  report  under  subparagraph  (A),  the  Sec- 
retary shall  submit  a  copy  of  the  report,  to- 
gether with  any  comments  on  the  report 
and  any  recommendations  for  legislation 
that  the  Secretary  considers  appropriate,  to 
the  Committees  on  Veterans"  Affairs  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives. 

(3)(A)  Not  later  than  June  30.  1993.  the 
Chief  Medical  Director  shall  submit  to  the 
Secretary  a  final  report  on  the  pilot  pro- 
gram required  by  subsection  (a).  In  such 
report  the  Chief  Medical  Director  shall— 

(i)  update  all  information  conUined  in  the 
reports  submitted  pursuant  to  paragraphs 
(1)(A)  and  (2)(A)  of  this  subsection; 

(ii)  make  a  final  assessment  of  the  pilot 
program  based  on  the  experience  under  the 
program  during  the  36  months  for  which 
the  program  was  conducted;  and 

(iii)  make  any  recommendations  for  legis- 
lation or  administrative  action  that  the 
Chief  Medical  Director  considers  appropri- 
ate. 

(B)  Not  later  than  60  days  after  receiving 
the  report  under  subparagraph  (A),  the  Sec- 
retary shall  submit  to  the  Committees  on 
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Veterans'  Affairs  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  copy  of  the 
report  together  with— 

(i)  any  comments  on  the  report  that  the 
Secretary  considers  appropriate; 

(11)  the  Secretary's  final  assessment  of  the 
pilot  program  based  on  the  experience 
under  the  program  during  the  36  months 
for  which  the  program  was  conducted;  and 

(ill)  any  recommendations  for  legislation 
that  the  Secretary  considers  appropriate. 


By  Mr.  GORTON  (for  himself, 
Mr.   Hatfield,   Mr.   McClure, 
Mr.  MuRKOwsKi,  Mr.   Burns. 
Mr.   Stevens,    and   Mr.   Pack- 
wood): 
S.   948.   A   bill   to   amend   title   28, 
United    States    Code,    to    divide    the 
ninth  judicial  circuit  of  the  United 
States  into  two  circuits,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 


mWTH  CIRCUIT  COURT  OP  APPEALS 
REORCAHIZATION  ACT 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  my 
purpose  this  afternoon  is  to  introduce 
the  Ninth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
Reorganization  Act  of  1989,  which  is 
similar  to  a  measure  I  introduced  6 
years  ago.  This  measure  has  the  co- 
sponsorship  of  Senators  Hatfield, 
Packwood,  McClure,  Murkowski, 
Stevens,  and  Burns,  who  represent 
most  of  the  States  forming  the  Ninth 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals.  Simply  put, 
this  proposal  will  divide  the  9th  cir- 
cuit, the  largest  circuit  in  the  country, 
into  two  separate  circuits,  leaving  the 
9th  circuit  composed  of  Arizona,  Cali- 
fornia, and  Nevada  and  creating  a  new 
12th  circuit  composed  of  Alaska, 
Hawaii,  Idaho,  Montana,  Oregon, 
Washington,  Guam,  and  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands. 

Today  the  ninth  circuit  is  the  largest 
judicial  circuit  measured  both  by 
number  of  judges  and  by  caseload. 
The  ninth  circuit  has  28  judges,  12 
more  than  any  other  circuit  in  the 
Nation.  And  with  a  caseload  of  6,334 
last  year,  the  ninth  circuit  handles 
2,003  more  cases  than  any  other  cir- 
cuit. During  this  same  period  filing  of 
appeals  increased  30  percent.  The  rap- 
idly expanding  litigation  from  the 
Northwest  continues  to  add  to  the 
burden  of  this  circuit. 

The  massive  size  of  this  circuit  has 
decreased  the  consistency  of  justice 
provided  by  ninth  circuit  courts.  The 
large  number  of  judges  scattered  over 
a  large  area  inevitably  results  in  diffi- 
culty in  reaching  consistent  circuit  de- 
cisions, and  makes  more  difficult  com- 
munications among  judges.  Although 
we  recognize  that  the  ninth  circuit  is 
employing  innovative  administrative 
techniques,  and  is  generally  well  nm, 
its  increasing  size  threatens  imiform 
and  consistent  circuit  law.  Moreover, 
the  time  is  approaching  at  which  at- 
tempts to  retain  the  efficiency  of  such 
a  large  circuit  will  occur  at  the  high 
expense  of  circuit  alignment— the  very 


purpose  for  which  the  appellate  court 
system  was  created. 

Since  about  60  percent  of  the  case 
filings  of  the  ninth  circuit  are  from 
California,  the  Northwest  is  the  tail 
on  a  huge  dog;  and  I  understand  that 
Arizona  feels  the  same  way.  North- 
western States,  including  my  State  of 
Washington,  are  simply  dominated  by 
California  judges,  and  California  atti- 
tudes. We  in  the  Northwest  have  de- 
veloped our  own  interests  in  every 
aspect  of  the  law  from  natural  re- 
sources to  international  trade.  Our  in- 
terests cannot  be  fully  addressed  from 
a  California  perspective. 

As  long  ago  as  1973,  on  recommenda- 
tion of  the  U.S.  Judicial  Conference, 
the  policy  making  body  of  the  Federal 
judiciary,  the  Congressional  Commis- 
sion on  the  Revision  of  the  Federal 
Court  Appellate  System  recommended 
division  of  the  ninth  circuit.  The 
American  Bar  Association  also  adopt- 
ed a  resolution  expressing  the  desir- 
ability of  dividing  the  ninth  circuit  to 
help  realign  the  U.S.  appellate  courts. 
My  colleagues  who  were  Members  in 
1980  will  remember  pursuing  a  similar 
measure  that  divided  the  fifth  circuit. 
Senator  Heflin  noted  of  that  effort 
"Congress  should  be  applauded  for 
remedying  many  of  the  problems  that 
plague  fifth  circuit  appellate  proce- 
dure." We  have  no  reason  to  believe 
that  the  benefits  gained  by  the  fifth 
circuit  in  less  travel,  less  research  to 
keep  abreast  of  developments  in  State 
law.  and  better  monitoring  of  opinions 
and  attention  to  precedential  value, 
will  not  also  inure  from  a  division  of 
the  ninth  circuit. 

I  can  think  of  no  significant  benefit 
to  be  gained  from  retaining  the  cur- 
rent alignment  of  the  ninth  circuit, 
other  than  the  administrative  work  in- 
volved to  split  the  circuit  and  perhaps 
a  sense  of  tradition.  But  tradition 
alone  does  not  deserve  our  support 
when  the  ends  of  justice  would  be 
better  served  by  moving  forward. 

I  believe  that  this  legislation  will  im- 
prove the  administration  and  efficien- 
cy of  the  court,  promote  State  uni- 
formity in  circuit  law,  and  strengthen 
the  constitutional  guarantee  of  justice 
to  which  all  people  are  entitled. 

It  is  my  strong  desire  to  work  with 
Senators  and  Congressmen  from  those 
States  immediately  affected  by  this 
proposal.  We  are  particularly  interest- 
ed in  hearing  the  preferences  of  our 
colleagues  from  those  jurisdictions 
other  than  California  which  remain  in 
the  ninth  circuit  imder  this  bill,  as  to 
whether  they  would  prefer  transfer  to 
the  proposed  new  circuit. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  biU  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


s.  948 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Ninth  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  Reorganization  Act  of 
19ft9" 

Sec.  2.  Section  41  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  text  before  the  Uble,  by  striking 
out  "thirteen"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"fourteen"; 

(2)  in  the  table,  by  striking  out  the  item 
relating  to  the  ninth  circuit  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following  new  item: 

"Ninth Arizona..  Callfoml*. 

Nevada." 

and 

(3)  between  the  last  2  items  of  the  Uble. 
by  inserting  the  following  new  item: 

"Twelfth Alaska,  Idaho,  Montana, 

Orecon,  Washington, 
Hawaii,  Guam.  North- 
em  Mariana  Islands." 

Sec.  3.  The  table  in  section  44(a)  of  title 
28,  United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  item  relating  to  the 
ninth  circuit  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following  new  item: 

"Ninth isl- 
and 

(2)  by  inserting  between  the  last  2  items  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  item: 

"Twelfth 9"- 

Sec.  4.  The  table  In  section  48  of  title  28. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  item  relating  to  the 
ninth  circuit  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following  new  item: 

"Ninth  San  Francisco.  Los  Ange- 

les."; 


and 

(2)  by  inserting  between  the  last  2  Items  at 
the  end  thereof  the  foUowing  new  item: 
"Twelfth Portland.  Seattle.". 

Sec.  5.  Each  circuit  judge  in  regular  active 
service  of  the  former  ninth  circuit  whose  of- 
ficial station  on  the  day  before  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act— 

(1)  is  in  Arizona.  California.  Nevada  is  as- 
signed as  a  circuit  judge  of  the  new  ninth 
circuit;  and 

(2)  is  in  Alsaka.  Idaho,  Montana.  Oregon. 
Washington.  Hawaii.  Guam,  or  the  North- 
em  Mariana  Islands  is  assigned  as  a  circuit 
judge  of  the  twelfth  circuit. 

Sec.  6.  Each  judge  who  is  a  senior  judge  of 
the  former  ninth  circuit  on  the  day  before 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act  may  elect  to  be 
assigned  to  the  new  ninth  circuit  or  to  the 
twelfth  circuit  and  shall  notify  the  Director 
of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the  United 
States  Courts  of  such  election. 

Sec.  7.  The  seniority  of  each  judge— 

(1)  who  is  assigned  under  section  5  of  this 

Act;  or 

(2)  who  elects  to  be  assigned  under  section 
6  of  this  Act; 

shall  nm  from  the  date  of  commission  of 
such  judge  as  a  judge  of  the  former  ninth 
circuit.  ^  ,,     , 

Sec.  8.  The  provisions  of  the  following 
paragraphs  of  this  section  apply  to  any  case 
in  which,  on  the  day  before  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act.  an  appeal  or  other  proceed- 
ing has  been  fUed  with  the  former  ninth  cir- 
cuit: 

(1)  If  the  matter  has  been  submitted  for 
decision,  further  proceedings  in  respect  of 
the  matter  shaU  be  had  in  the  same  manner 
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and  with  the  same  effect  as  U  this  Act  had 
not  been  enacted. 

(2)  If  the  matter  has  not  been  submitted 
for  dedaton,  the  appeal  or  proceeding,  to- 
gether with  the  original  papers,  printed 
records,  and  record  entries  duly  certified, 
shall,  by  appropriate  orders,  be  transferred 
to  the  court  to  which  it  would  have  gone 
had  this  Act  been  In  fuU  force  and  effect  at 
the  time  such  appeal  was  taken  or  other 
proceeding  commenced,  and  further  pro- 
ceedings In  respect  of  the  case  shaU  be  had 
In  the  same  manner  and  with  the  same 
effect  as  if  the  appeal  or  other  proceeding 
had  been  filed  in  such  court. 

(3)  A  petition  for  rehearing  or  a  petition 
for  rehearing  en  banc  in  a  matter  decided 
before  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  or  sub- 
mitted before  the  effective  date  of  this  Act 
and  decided  on  or  after  the  effective  date  as 
provided  in  paragraph  (1)  of  this  section, 
shall  be  treated  in  the  same  maimer  and 
with  the  same  effect  as  though  this  Act  had 
not  been  enacted.  If  a  petition  for  rehearing 
en  banc  Is  granted,  the  matter  shaU  be  re- 
heard by  a  court  comprised  as  though  this 
Act  had  not  been  enacted. 

Sk.  9.  As  used  in  sections  5.  6.  7.  and  8  of 
this  Act.  the  term— 

(1)  "former  ninth  circuit"  means  the 
ninth  Judicial  circuit  of  the  United  States  as 
In  existence  on  the  day  before  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act; 

(2)  the  term  "new  ninth  circuit"  means 
the  ninth  Judicial  circuit  of  the  United 
States  established  by  the  amendment  made 
by  section  2(2)  of  this  Act:  and 

(3)  the  term  "twelfth  circuit"  means  the 
twelfth  Judicial  circuit  of  the  United  SUtes 
established  by  the  amendment  made  by  sec- 
Uon  2(3)  of  this  Act. 

Sbc.  10.  The  court  of  appeals  for  the  ninth 
circuit  as  constituted  on  the  day  before  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act  may  take  such  ad- 
ministrative action  as  may  be  required  to 
carry  out  this  Act.  Such  court  shall  cease  to 
exist  for  administrative  purposes  on  July  1, 
1991. 

Sk.  11.  This  Act  and  the  amendments 
made  by  this  Act  shall  become  effective  on 
October  1, 1989. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  joining  Senators  Gorton, 
Pacxwood.  Mttrkowski,  Stevens, 
McClube,  and  Buhms  in  introducing 
the  Ninth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
Reorganization  Act  of  1989.  The  grow- 
ing case  loads  and  size  of  the  n.S. 
Courts  of  Appeals  have  long  been  a 
concern  of  the  Federal  bar  and  the  Ju- 
dicial conference,  the  policymaking 
body  of  the  Federal  judiciary.  In  fact, 
17  years  ago  the  conference  stated 
that  "to  increase  the  number  of  judges 
in  a  circuit  beyond  15  would  create  an 
unworkable  situation." 

The  DA  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Ninth  Circuit  is  the  largest  Federal  ap- 
pellate court  in  both  number  of 
Judges,  with  28,  and  in  case  load,  with 
6.334  filings  in  1988.  If  the  present 
rate  of  growth  in  Federal  appeals  con- 
tinues, the  case  load  of  the  circuits, 
particularly  the  ninth  circuit,  will 
double  in  the  15  years  from  1980  to 
1995. 

Mr.  President,  simply  adding  more 
Judges  to  the  ninth  circuit  to  handle 
the  increased  case  load  is  not  enough. 
As  stated  by  the  March  1989  report  by 
the  American  Bar  Association's  Stand- 


ing Committee  on  Judicial  Improve- 
ments, "The  side  effects  of  the  stand- 
ard cures  for  increasing  case  load  may 
prove  to  be  as  serious  as  the  original 
disease."  The  most  widely  cited  con- 
cerns with  the  size  of  the  ninth  circuit 
include  frequent  backlogs,  overworked 
judges,  and  the  increased  likelihood  of 
intracircuit  conflicts. 

A  recent  survey  of  judges  and  attor- 
neys within  the  ninth  circuit  reported 
that  40  percent  of  the  judges  and  31 
percent  of  the  attorneys  disagreed 
with  the  statement,  "Ninth  circuit 
opinions  generally  adhere  to  law  an- 
nounced in  earlier  opinions."  And  a 
majority  of  both  groups,  68  percent  of 
the  judges  and  59  percent  of  the  attor- 
neys, disagreed  with  the  statement, 
"There  is  consistency  between  panels 
considering  the  same  issue."  In  spite 
of  recent  efforts  to  modernize  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  ninth  circuit,  its 
size  now  works  against  the  original 
purpose  of  its  creation:  the  uniform, 
coherent,  and  efficient  development 
and  application  of  Federal  law  in  the 
region. 

Mr.  President,  as  early  as  1972  the 
Congressional  Commission  on  the  Re- 
vision of  the  Federal  Court  Appellate 
System,  the  so-called  Hruska  Commis- 
sion, recommended  that  the  ninth  cir- 
cuit be  divided  into  two  separate  cir- 
cuits, and  the  issue  has  been  before 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  on 
more  than  one  (xx»sion.  The  increased 
size  and  workload  of  that  ninth  circuit 
since  1972  only  serves  to  strengthen 
the  Hruska  Commission's  original  rec- 
ommendation. 

The  bill  which  we  introduce  today 
proposes  to  divide  the  ninth  circuit 
into  two  separate  circuits.  Under  the 
bill,  the  new  ninth  circuit  would  be 
comprised  of  Arizona,  California,  and 
Nevada.  A  new  twelfth  circuit  would 
be  comprised  of  Alaska,  Idaho,  Mon- 
tana, Oregon,  Washington,  Hawaii, 
Guam,  and  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands. This  legislation  will  promote 
uniformity  and  consistency  in  the  de- 
velopment of  Federal  case  law,  im- 
prove the  administration  and  efficien- 
cy of  the  court,  and  will  ultimately 
strengthen  the  constitutional  guaran- 
tee of  justice  to  which  all  people  are 
entitled.  I  look  forward  to  Senate  con- 
sideration of  this  issue. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  it 
gives  me  great  pleasure  to  join  with 
Senators  Hatfield  and  Gorton  in  in- 
trcxlucing  the  Ninth  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  Reorganization  Act  of  1989. 
The  ideas  behind  this  legislation  have 
been  around  for  some  16  years,  and 
they  are  ideas  whose  time  has  come. 

Currently  the  Ninth  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  Includes  a  vast  amount  of  ter- 
ritory—nine Western  States,  including 
Oregon,  and  Guam.  In  addition  to  its 
geographic  demands,  the  ninth  circuit 
has  far  and  away  the  largest  case  load 
of  any  of  the  Federal  circuits. 


As  early  as  1972,  discvissions  were 
taking  place  about  splitting  the  circuit 
to  facilitate  its  efficiency  and  fairness. 
The  U.S.  Judicial  Conference  has 
called  any  circuit  court  with  more 
than  15  judges  an  imworkable  situa- 
tion. At  the  moment,  there  are  28 
judges  on  the  ninth  circuit.  By  lower- 
ing the  number  of  States  in  each  cir- 
cuit, this  bill  will  allow  judges  and 
their  clerks  to  develop  an  even  greater 
mastery  of  the  State  laws  which  their 
circuit  encompasses  than  the  high 
level  of  expertise  which  they  currently 
exhibit. 

In  1980,  the  only  circuit  of  compara- 
ble size  and  caseload,  the  fifth  circuit, 
was  split  in  much  the  same  manner  as 
the  legislation  which  we  propose  today 
would  split  the  ninth.  The  new  ninth 
and  twelfth  circuits  created  by  this 
bill,  would  presumably  have  much 
more  consistent  rulings  than  the  ninth 
circuit  currently  enjoys.  Moreover, 
this  bill  might  serve  to  reduce  the 
ninth  circuit's  rate  of  reversal  before 
the  Supreme  Court  by  promoting 
more  complete  and  sound  review  of  its 
currently  imwieldy  case  load. 

Besides  the  substantial  increase  in 
civil  litigation,  the  current  ninth  cir- 
cuit can  expect  to  see  a  significant  in- 
crease in  criminal  proceedings  as  the 
Federal  effort  in  the  drug  war  esca- 
lates. Burgeoning  conflicts  in  the  area 
of  natural  resources  and  the  continu- 
ing expansion  of  international  trade 
efforts  will  all  expand  the  demand  for 
judicial  excellence  in  the  region  pres- 
ently covered  by  the  ninth  circuit.  By 
reforming  our  courts  now,  they  will  be 
better  able  to  dispense  justice  in  a  fair 
and  expeditious  manner. 

I  commend  my  colleagues  for  their 
leadership  on  this  issue,  and  I  look  for- 
ward to  working  with  them  on  main- 
taining the  superior  quality  of  juris- 
prudence we  have  come  to  expect  from 
the  ninth  circuit. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BURNS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  the  Senator  from 
Washington,  Senator  Gorton,  as  an 
original  cosponsor  of  this  legislation. 
This  is  legislation  which  is  long  over- 
due in  my  opinion.  It  is  my  hope  that 
we  can  act  to  create  a  new  twelfth  cir- 
cuit court  this  Congress. 

The  ninth  circuit  court  is  by  far  the 
largest  of  all  the  circuit  courts,  both  in 
terms  of  the  number  of  judges  and 
caseload.  In  fact,  the  Judicial  Confer- 
ence of  the  United  States  stated  in 
1971  that  "to  increase  the  number  of 
judges  in  a  circuit  beyond  15  would 
create  an  unworkable  situation."  The 
ninth  circuit  court  currently  has  28 
judges.  That  Is  nearly  twice  the  maxi- 
mum workable  number  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Judicial  Conference. 

In  terms  of  case  load,  the  ninth  cir- 
cuit had  6,633  cases  pending  at  the  end 
of  1988.  The  eleventh  circuit  had  the 
second  most  cases  pending  at  the  end 
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of  the  same  time  period  with  3,171 
cases.  I  guess  in  that  case  they  rank 
No.  1  and  No.  2  in  the  Nation.  It  only 
makes  sense  that  a  Federal  appeals 
court  with  a  case  load  that  heavy 
should  be  splitup. 

What  does  all  of  this  mean  in  terms 
of  our  Judicial  process?  It  means  that 
a  case  is  pending  in  the  ninth  circuit 
for  an  average  of  14.5  months.  That 
means  some  cases  may  be  there  29 
months  while  others  whiz  through  in  7 
or  8  months.  The  costs  to  those  in 
Montana  or  Washington  who  are  vic- 
tims of  this  backlog  continues  to 
accrue.  Not  only  are  they  continuing 
to  pay  their  legal  counsel  during  that 
time,  but  in  the  case  of  suits  against 
industrial  activities  such  as  timbering, 
mining,  and  water  developments,  em- 
ployment is  jeopardized,  seriously 
threatening  local  economic  stability. 

I  think  the  most  compelling  argu- 
ment for  splitting  the  ninth  circuit  is 
the  fact  that  the  precedent  has  al- 
ready been  set  by  the  fifth  circuit.  In 
fact,  a  commission  which  studied  the 
revision  of  the  Federal  appellate  court 
system  recommended  in  1973  that 
both  the  fifth  and  the  ninth  circuit 
courts  be  split.  Those  involved  with 
the  fifth  circuit  had  the  sense  to  make 
the  division.  Unfortunately,  the  divi- 
sion of  the  ninth  circuit  was  held  up 
by  political  maneuvering.  So  now  we 
have  to  be  here  arguing  for  something 
that  should  have  been  done  8  years 
ago. 

Granted,  the  division  of  the  ninth 
circuit  is  more  complicated  since  one 
State,  California,  generates  a  majority 
of  the  cases  in  that  circuit.  However,  I 
think  it  is  in  the  best  interest  of  Cali- 
fornia, Montana,  and  the  other  States 
under  the  court's  jurisdiction  to  make 
the  split.  The  case  load  for  the  ninth 
circuit  will  remain  high  no  matter 
what,  due  to  the  population  dynamics 
in  a  State  like  California.  Thus,  the 
split  will  bring  much  needed  case  load 
relief  to  the  ninth  circuit  court  while 
providing  overall  judicial  relief  to 
States  like  my  own  Montana. 

I  just  do  not  think  it  is  fair,  or  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  judicial  process, 
that  Montana  businesses  and  individ- 
ual citizens  suffer  because  California 
continues  to  experience  an  economic 
and  population  boom.  I  find  myself  ar- 
guing this  case  every  day— the  case  of 
middle  America  battling  to  hold  its 
own  against  the  population  centers  on 
both  coasts.  There  is  a  bias  in  the  leg- 
islative branch,  the  executive  branch, 
and  now  in  the  judicial  branch. 

I  am  here  to  see  that  States  like 
Montana,  Idaho,  Washington,  Oregon, 
and  Alaska  get  a  fair  shake.  I  think 
that  splitting  the  ninth  circuit  is  a 
good  place  to  start.  I  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues from  all  nine  States  currently 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ninth  cir- 
cuit court  will  join  us  in  our  efforts  to 
quickly  pass  this  legislation. 


By   Mr.   RIEGLE   (for   himself, 
Mr.  Bradley,  Mr.  Chafee,  and 

Mr.  DURENBERGER): 

S.  949.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XIX  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide 
States  additional  authority  and  flexi- 
bility under  Medicaid  to  improve  chil- 
dren's access  to  health  care  services,  to 
assure  sufficient  payment  levels  for 
certain  providers  and  to  provide  funds 
for  demonstration  projects,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

KEDICAID  CHILDREN'S  HEALTH  IMPROVEMENT 
ACT 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  the  Medicaid  Chil- 
dren's Health  Improvement  Act  of 
1989. 1  am  pleased  that  Senators  Brad- 
ley, Chafee,  and  Dtjrenberger,  three 
leaders  in  health  care  who  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Subcommittee  on  Health 
for  Families  and  the  Uninsured  that  I 
chair,  have  joined  me  in  introducing 
this  important  legislation. 

This  act  was  developed  to  improve 
low-income  children's  access  to  health 
care  under  Medicaid.  The  bill  focuses 
on  children  and  complements  Senator 
Bradley's  bill,  which  both  Mr.  Chafee 
and  I  have  cosponsored,  that  mainly 
targets  pregnant  women  and  infants. 

A  strong  bipartisan  consensus  has 
emerged  to  expand  and  improve  the 
Medicaid  Program  for  low  income 
pregnant  women,  infants,  and  children 
in  this  Congress.  As  a  member  of  the 
Budget  Committee,  I  have  been  work- 
ing closely  with  the  chairman,  Senator 
Sasser,  to  obtain  additional  Medicaid 
funds  in  the  fiscal  year  1990  budget. 
Medicaid  improvements  would  help 
provide  access  to  basic  health  care  for 
the  most  needy  members  of  our  socie- 
ty- 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  give 
States  additional  authority  and  flexi- 
bility under  Medicaid  to  cover  more 
needy  children,  begin  to  address  the 
problem  of  inadequate  Medicaid  pay- 
ments to  providers,  especially  for 
those  serving  children  and  low-income 
persons,  and  to  provide  funds  for  dem- 
onstration projects  to  increase  provid- 
er participation  in  Medicaid's  preven- 
tive health  program  for  children,  the 
Early  and  Periodic  Screening,  Diagno- 
sis and  Treatment  Program  [EPSDT] 
and  to  coordinate  Medicaid  with  other 
maternal  and  child  health  programs. 

Mr.  President,  the  Medicaid  Pro- 
gram is  an  inadequate  safety  net  for 
low-income  individuals  needing  health 
care.  Medicaid  covers  only  40  percent 
of  poor  individuals  and  50  percent  of 
low-income  children.  Currently.  12.5 
million  children  live  in  poverty,  over 
one-third  without  health  care  cover- 
age. This  bill  builds  upon  the  current 
Medicsdd  Program  by  allowing  States 
to  cover  more  children  by  facilitating 
access  through  the  eligibility  process. 

In  Michigan,  over  300,000  children 
are  uninsured,  many  of  whom  are  low- 
income  and  may  be  helped  by  this  bill. 


The  legislation  takes  a  step  toward  in- 
creasing the  proportion  of  poor  and 
near-poor  children  covered  by  Medic- 
aid. Currently,  13  States  extend  cover- 
age to  pregnant  women  and  infants  in 
families  with  incomes  up  to  185  per- 
cent of  the  poverty  level.  I  am  proud 
that  Michigan  is  one  of  these  States. 
In  these  States,  however,  children  wiU 
lose  eligibility  for  Medicaid  on  their 
first  birthday.  This  bill  gives  States 
the  option  of  covering  children  up  to 
age  5,  rather  than  abruptly  halting 
services  for  children  at  such  a  critical 
age. 

This  legislation  also  allows  States  to 
immediately  cover  a  particularly  vul- 
nerable group,  foster  care  children 
with  incomes  below  the  poverty  level. 
State  subsidized  foster  children  have 
limited  access  to  health  care.  At  the 
same  time,  such  children  are  particu- 
larly susceptible  to  loss  of  health  care 
coverage  due  to  changes  in  family  ar- 
rangements. 

I  am  very  concerned  that  families 
with  chUdren  often  find  it  extremely 
difficult  to  even  receive  the  benefits 
entitled  to  them.  This  bill  also  makes 
access  to  program  benefits  easier  for 
children  whose  families  often  struggle 
to  receive  the  most  basic  of  necessities. 
Under  this  act.  States  would  be  given 
the  option  of  offering  presimiptive  eli- 
gibility, in  a  less  onerous  way  than 
under  the  current  program  for  preg- 
nant women,  to  facilitate  timely  provi- 
sion of  needed  services.  In  addition,  by 
requiring  a  report  to  Congress  on  how 
the  current  error  rate  system  affects 
eligibility  determinations,  we  also  in- 
crease understanding  of  the  eligibility 
process  so  the  Congress  can  begin  to 
make  needed  changes  to  improve  the 
current  burdensome  and  timely  eligi- 
bility process. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  also  takes  im- 
portant steps  to  improve  children's 
access  to  needed  care  by  laying  the 
foimdation  for  improved  provider  par- 
ticipation. Payment  rates  for  services 
under  Medicaid  are  generally  recog- 
nized as  well  below  actual  costs  for 
services.  It  is  estimated  that  more 
than  85  percent  of  children's  hospitals 
incur  financial  losses  on  Medicaid  re- 
imbursement for  outpatient  services. 
In  Michigan,  outpatient  hospital  de- 
partments lose  about  30  cents  for 
every  dollar  spent. 

The  legislation  requires  State  Medic- 
aid payments  to  certain  providers  of 
pediatrics  services  be  sufficient  to 
maintain  or  increase  provider  partici- 
pation so  that  services  are  avaUable  to 
Medicaid  beneficiaries.  The  bill  also 
provides  for  a  payment  adjustment  for 
hospitals  serving  a  disproportionate 
number  of  low  income  individuals 
through  outpatient  services  and  re- 
quires the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  to  report  to  Congress 
on  provider  reimbursement  and  its 
impact  on  participation  in  the  pro- 
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gram.  With  these  three  steps,  we  begin 
to  comprehensively  address  the  prob- 
lem of  inadequate  Medicaid  payments 
to  providers. 

Last,  innovation  in  the  Medicaid 
Program  is  encouraged  by  requiring 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  to  conduct  Medicaid  demon- 
stration projects  to  improve  coordina- 
tion between  Medicaid  and  other  pro- 
grams to  help  pregnant  women  and 
children  under  age  21  get  access  to 
comprehensive  services  and  to  conduct 
EPSDT  projects  to  improve  access  to 
providers. 

lifichlgan's  Medicaid  Program  is  an 
excellent  model  for  the  Nation.  As  dis- 
cussed earlier,  it  is  one  of  13  States 
covering  children  in  families  with  in- 
comes up  to  100  percent  of  the  poverty 
level.  Under  this  proposal,  85,000  more 
children  could  be  assisted  in  Michigan. 
Michigan  has  also  been  particularly 
successful  with  expediting  the  Medic- 
aid eligibility  process  by  authorizing 
specially  trained  local  health  depart- 
ment workers  to  take  applications  and 
shortening  the  application  form.  We 
are  also  the  only  State  that  has  an  in- 
digent volume  adjuster  for  Medicaid 
reimbursement  of  outpatient  services. 

The  Medicaid  Children's  Health  Im- 
provement Act  of  1989  has  the  support 
of  key  national  organizations  repre- 
senting women,  infants,  and  children 
including  the  Children's  Defense 
Fund,  National  Association  of  Chil- 
dren's Hospitals  and  Related  Institu- 
tions, American  Association  of  Univer- 
sity Affiliated  Programs  for  the  Devel- 
opmentally  Disabled.  American  Acade- 
my of  Pediatrics,  American  Hospital 
Association  and  March  of  Dimes  Birth 
Defects  Foundation. 

By  improving  the  Medicaid  Program, 
we  begin  to  address  the  Inadequacies 
of  our  current  health  care  system,  par- 
ticularly the  problem  of  37  million 
Americans  without  health  care  cover- 
age. Certainly,  the  most  tragic  and  dis- 
graceful aspect  of  this  problem  Is  that 
11  million  of  the  37  million  uninsured 
Americans  are  children.  Many  of  these 
children  come  from  low-income  fami- 
lies. I  believe  this  and  other  Medicaid 
proposals  represent  a  positive  first 
step  toward  a  more  comprehensive  so- 
lution. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Health  for  Families  and  the  Unin- 
sured. I  will  be  working  with  other 
members  of  the  Finance  Committee  to 
develop  a  comprehensive  proposal  to 
guarantee  universal  access  to  health 
insurance  for  37  million  Americans 
who  lack  coverage.  Medicaid  improve- 
ments would  help  provide  access  to 
basic  health  care  for  the  most  needy 
members  of  our  society. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with 
others  on  the  Finance  Committee,  par- 
ticularly the  chairman,  on  enacting 
needed  changes  in  the  Medicaid  Pro- 
gram for  pregnant  women,  infants, 
and  children. 


Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  and  a  de- 
scription of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  949 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Medicaid 
Children's  Health  Improvement  Act  of 
1989". 

SEC  2.  OPTIONAL  MEDICAID  COVERAGE  OF  LOW- 
INCOME  CHILDREN  UNDER  AGE  5. 

(a)  Optional  Coverage.— Section  1902(1) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
1396a(l))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1),  by  striking  subpara- 
graph (C)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
followtng  new  subparagraph: 

"(C)  at  the  option  of  the  State,  children 
who  have  attained  1  year  of  age  but  have 
not  attained  2,  3,  4,  5.  6,  7,  or  8  years  of  age 
(as  selected  by  the  State),";  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2KB)  by  striking  "which 
is  a  i>ercentage"  and  all  that  follows 
through  the  period  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "which- 

"(i)  with  respect  to  children  who  have  at- 
tained 1  year  of  age  but  who  have  not  at- 
tained 5  years  of  age  is  a  percentage  not  less 
than  100  percent  and  not  more  than  185 
percent;  and 

"(ii)  with  respect  to  children  who  have  at- 
tained 5  years  of  age  but  have  not  attained  8 
years  of  age  is  a  percentage  equal  to  100 
percent; 

of  the  income  official  poverty  line  described 
in  subparagraph  (A).". 

(b)  Epfbctive  Date.- (1)  The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  apply  (except  as  other- 
wise provided  in  this  subsection)  to  pay- 
ments under  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act  for  calendar  quarters  beginning  on  or 
after  July  1.  1990,  without  regard  to  wheth- 
er or  not  final  regulations  to  carry  out  such 
amendment  have  been  promulgated  by  such 
date. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  a  State  plan  for  medical 
assistance  under  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  which  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  determines  requires 
SUte  legislation  (other  than  legislation  ap- 
propriating funds)  in  order  for  the  plan  to 
meet  the  additional  requirements  imposed 
by  the  amendments  made  by  subsection  (a), 
the  State  plan  shall  not  be  regarded  as  fail- 
ing to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  such 
title  solely  on  the  basis  of  its  failure  to  meet 
these  additional  requirements  before  the 
first  day  of  the  first  calendar  quarter  begin- 
ning after  the  close  of  the  first  regular  ses- 
sion of  the  State  legislature  that  begins 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
F^r  purposes  of  the  previous  sentence,  in 
the  case  of  a  State  that  has  a  2-year  legisla- 
tive session,  each  year  of  such  session  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  a  separate  regular  session 
of  the  State  legislature. 

SEC  J.  OPTIONAL  PRESUMPTIVE  ELIGIBIUTY  FOR 
CERTAIN  CHILDREN  PROVIDED. 

(a)  In  Gkkkral.— Title  XIX  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"PRESUIfPTTVE  ELIGIBILITT  POR  CHILDREN 

"Sec.  1927.  (a)  A  SUte  plan  approved 
under  section  1902  may  provide  for  making 
medical  assistance  available  to  children  who 


have  not  attained  the  age  of  21  during  a 
presumptive  eligibility  period. 

"(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section— 

"(1)  the  term  'presumptive  eligibility 
period'  means,  with  respect  to  children  who 
have  not  attained  the  age  of  21,  the  period 
that— 

"(A)  begins  with  the  date  on  which  a 
qualified  provider  determines,  on  the  basis 
of  preliminary  information,  that  the  family 
income  of  such  individual  does  not  exceed 
the  applicable  income  level  of  eligibility 
under  the  State  plan,  and 

"(B)  ends  with  (and  includes)  the  earlier 
of- 

"(i)  the  day  on  which  a  determination  is 
made  with  respect  to  the  eligibility  of  the 
individual  for  medical  assistance  under  the 
State  plan, 

"(ii)  the  day  that  is  60  days  after  the  date 
on  which  the  provider  makes  the  determina- 
tion referred  to  In  subparagraph  (A),  or 

"(ill)  in  the  case  of  an  individual  who  does 
not  file  an  application  for  medical  assist- 
ance within  a  State  specified  nimiber  of  cal- 
endar days  after  the  date  on  which  the  pro- 
vider makes  the  determination  referred  to 
in  subparagraph  (A),  or 

"(iv)  the  day  that  is  30  days  after  the  date 
specified  in  (c)(2)(B);  and 

"(2)  the  term  'qualified  provider'  means 
any  provider  that— 

"(A)  is  eligible  for  payments  under  a  State 
plan  approved  under  this  title, 

"(B)  provides  services  of  the  type  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  of  sec- 
tion 1905(a)(2)  or  in  section  1905(a)(9), 

"(C)  is  determined  by  the  State  agency  to 
be  capable  of  making  determinations  of  the 
type  described  in  paragraph  (IKA),  and 

"(DKl)  receives  funds  under— 

"(I)  section  329,  330.  or  340  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act, 

"(II)  title  V  of  this  Act.  or 

"(III)  title  V  of  the  Indian  Health  Care 
Improvement  Act, 

"(ii)  participates  in  a  program  established 
under— 

"(1)  section  17  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act 
of  1966,  or 

"(II)  section  4(a)  of  the  Agriculture  and 
Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1973,  or 

"(Hi)  is  the  Indian  Health  Service  or  is  a 
health  program  or  facility  operated  by  a 
tribe  or  tribal  organization  under  the  Indian 
Self-Determlnation  Act  (Public  Law  93-638). 

"(c)(1)  The  State  agency  shall  provide 
qualified  providers  with— 

'"(A)  such  forms  as  are  necessary  for  chil- 
dren who  have  not  attained  the  age  of  21 
(or  a  guardian  of  such  individuals  under 
State  law)  to  make  application  for  medical 
assistance  under  the  State  plan,  and 

"(B)  information  on  how  to  assist  such  in- 
dividual in  completing  and  filing  such 
forms. 

"'(2)  A  qualified  provider  that  determines 
under  subsection  (b)(1)(A)  that  a  child  who 
has  not  attained  the  age  of  21  is  presump- 
tively eligible  for  medical  assistance  under  a 
State  plan  shall— 

""(A)  notify  the  State  agency  of  the  deter- 
mination after  the  date  on  which  such  de- 
termination is  made,  and 

"(B)  inform  the  individual  (or  such  indi- 
vidual's guardian)  at  the  time  the  determi- 
nation is  made  that  the  individual  is  re- 
quired to  make  application  for  medical  as- 
sistance under  the  State  plan  within  a  State 
specified  number  of  calendar  days  after  the 
date  on  which  the  determination  is  made. 

"(3)  A  child  under  the  age  of  21,  who  Is  de- 
termined by  a  qualified  provider  to  be  pre- 
sumptively eligible  for  medical  assistance 
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under  a  State  plan  shall  make  application 
for  medical  assistance  under  such  plan 
within  a  State  specified  number  of  calendar 
days  after  the  date  on  which  the  determina- 
tion is  made. 

"(d)  Notwittistanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  title,  medical  assistance  that— 

"(1)  is  furnished  to  children  who  have  not 
attained  the  age  of  21— 

"(A)  during  a  presumptive  eligibility 
period, 

"(B)  by  a  provider  that  is  eligible  for  pay- 
ments under  the  State  plan:  and 

"(2)  is  included  In  the  care  and  services 
covered  by  a  State  plan; 
shall  be  treated  as  medical  assistance  pro- 
vided by  such  plan  for  purposes  of  section 
1903.". 

(b)  E>p«CTivE  Date.- The  amendment 
made  by  this  section  shaU  become  effective 
with  respect  to  payments  under  title  XIX  of 
the  social  Security  Act  for  calendar  quarters 
beginning  on  or  after  July  1, 1990. 

SEC.     4.    OPTIONAL    MEDICAID    COVERAGE    FOR 
FOSTER  CHILDREN. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  1902  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1396a)  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (aHlOMAKii)— 

(A)  by  striking  "or"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
clause X, 

(B)  by  striking  the  semicolon  at  the  end  of 
subclause  XI  and  inserting  ",  or",  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  subclause: 

"(XII)  who  are  described  in  subsection 
(sKl)  and  whose  income  does  not  exceed  the 
income  level  specified  therein.". 

(b)  Description  of  Children  in  Poster 
Homes.  Groop  Homes,  or  Private  Institu- 
tions.—Section  1902  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
1396a)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(s)(l)  Individuals  described  in  this  para- 
graph are  children  who  have  not  attained 
the  age  of  21  who  are  in  a  foster  home, 
group  home,  or  private  institution  for  whom 
the  public  agency  is  assuming  full  or  partial 
financial  responsibility  or  in  a  foster  home, 
group  home  or  private  institution  main- 
tained by  private  nonprofit  agencies  whose 
incomes  do  not  exceed  100  percent  of  the 
nonfarm  Income  official  poverty  line  (as  de- 
fined by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  and  revised  annually  in  accordance 
with  section  673(2)  of  the  Omnibus  Budget 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1981)  applicable  to  a 
family  of  one. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (a)(17)  of 
this  section  for  individuals  who  are  eligible 
for  medical  assistance  because  of  subsection 
(a)(10)(A)(il)(XII)  of  this  section- 

"(A)  no  resource  standard  or  methodology 
shall  be  applied  to  these  individuals, 

"(B)  the  income  standard  to  be  applied  is 
the  income  standard  established  under  para- 
graph (1),  and 

"(C)  income  for  these  individuals  shall  be 
determined  in  accordance  with  a  methodolo- 
gy which  is  no  more  restrictive  than  the 
methodology  employed  under  the  State 
plan  under  part  E  of  title  IV.". 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  become  effective 
with  respect  to  payments  under  title  XIX  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  for  calendar  quar- 
ters beginning  on  or  after  July  1, 1990. 

SEC.  5.  mandatory  CONTINUATION  OF  COVERAGE 
FOR  CHILDREN  OTHERWISE  QUALI- 
FIED FOR  BENEFITS  UNTIL  REDETER- 
MINATION. 

(a)  Continuation  Until  Redetermina- 
tion.—SecUon  1902(e)  of  the  Social  Security 


Act  (42  U.S.C.  1396a(e))  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(11)  With  respect  to  a  child  who  has  not 
attained  the  age  of  21  who  is  receiving  medi- 
cal assistance  under  this  title  and  who  be- 
cause of  a  change  in  eligibility  status  of  the 
family  of  which  the  child  is  a  member  is  de- 
termined to  be  no  longer  eligible  for  such 
assistance,  the  State  may  not  discontinue 
such  assistance,  imtil  the  State  has  deter- 
mined that  the  child  is  not  eligible  for  as- 
sistance under  this  title  on  a  basis  other 
than  the  basis  upon  which  the  child  is  cur- 
rently receiving  assistance.". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  become  effective  with  respect  to  eligi- 
bility determinations  for  medinJ  assistance 
under  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
on  or  after  July  1, 1990. 

SEC.  6.  REPORT  AND  TRANSITION  ON  ERRORS  IN 
ELIGIBILITY  DETERMINATIONS. 

(a)  Report.— The  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  shall  report  to  Congress,  by 
not  later  than  July  1,  1990.  on  error  rates  by 
States  in  determining  eligibUity  of  chUdren 
who  have  not  attained  the  age  of  21  for 
medical  assistance  under  plans  approved 
under  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
Such  report  may  include  data  for  medical 
assistance  provided  before  July  1,  1990. 

(b)  Error  Rate  Transition.— There  shall 
not  be  taken  into  account,  for  purposes  of 
section  1903(u)  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
payments  and  expenditures  for  medical  as- 
sistance which— 

(1)  are  attributable  to  medical  assistance 
for  individuals  who  have  not  attained  the 
age  of  21,  and 

(2)  are  made  on  or  after  July  1.  1989,  and 
before  the  first  calendar  quarter  that  begins 
more  than  12  months  after  the  date  of  sub- 
mission of  the  report  under  paragraph  (1). 

SEC.  7.  payment  for  PEDIATRIC  SERVICES. 

(a)  Codification  of  Adequate  Payment 
Level  Provisions.— Section  1902(a)(30)(A) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
1396a(a)(30)(A))  is  amended  by  inserting 
before  the  semicolon  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing: "and  are  sufficient  to  enlist  enough  pro- 
viders so  that  care  and  services  are  available 
under  the  plan  at  least  to  the  extent  that 
such  care  and  services  are  available  to  the 
general  population". 

(b)  Assuring  Adequate  Paynomt  Levels 
FOR  Pediatric  Services.— Title  XIX  of  such 
Act,  as  amended  by  section  303  of  the 
Family  Support  Act  of  1988,  is  amended  by 
redesignating  section  1926  as  section  1927 
and  by  inserting  after  section  1925  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

"assuring  adequate  payment  levels  for 
pediatric  services 

"Sec.  1926.  (aXI)  A  State  plan  under  this 
title  shall  not  be  considered  to  meet  the  re- 
quirement of  section  1902(aK30)(A)  with  re- 
spect to  pediatric  services  for  children  under 
21  years  of  age.  as  of  July  1  of  each  year 
(beginning  with  1990).  unless,  by  not  later 
than  April  1  of  such  year,  the  State  submits 
to  the  Secretary  an  amendment  to  the  plan 
that  specifies,  by  pediatric  procedure,  the 
pajmient  rates  to  be  used  for  such  services 
under  the  plan  in  the  succeeding  period  and 
includes  in  such  submission  such  additional 
data  as  will  assist  the  Secretary  in  evaluat- 
ing the  State's  compliance  with  such  re- 
quirement. 

"(2)  The  Secretary,  by  not  later  than  90 
days  after  the  date  of  submission  of  a  plan 
amendment  under  paragraph  (1),  shall— 

"(A)  review  each  such  amendment  for 
compliance  with  the  requirement  of  section 
1902(a)(30)(A),  and 


"(B)  approve  or  disapprove  each  such 
amendment. 

If  the  Secretary  disapproves  such  an  amend- 
ment, the  State  shall  immediately  submit  a 
revised  amendment  which  meets  such  re- 
quirement. 

"(3)  In  this  section,  the  term  'pediatric 
services'  means  services  covered  under  the 
State  plan  provided  by  a  pediatrician, 
family  practitioner,  obstetrician,  gynecolo- 
gist, physician  assistant,  nurse  practitioner, 
or  clinical  nurse  specialist  to  children  under 
21  years  of  age  and  does  not  include  inpa- 
tient hospital  services  or  other  institutional 
services  (except  outpatient  hospital  serv- 
ices). 

"(b)  For  amendments  submitted  under 
subsection  (a)(1)  in  1991  and  thereafter,  the 
data  submitted  under  such  subsection  shall 
include,  for  the  second  previous  year,  at 
least  the  following: 

"(1)  The  number  of  pediatricians,  nurse 
practitioners,  clinical  nurse  specialists,  ob- 
stetricians, gynecologists,  physician  assist- 
ants, and  family  practitioners  who  were  li- 
censed in  the  State  in  the  year,  and.  of  such 
providers,  the  number  of  each  class  of  pro- 
vider who  provided  services  in  the  State  and 
the  number  who  provided  services  to  indi- 
viduals who  have  not  attained  the  age  of  21 
entitled  to  benefits  for  services  under  the 
State  plan  under  this  title. 

"(2)  An  estimate  of— 

"(A)  the  number  of  children  aged  20  and 
under  who  were  in  the  State  in  the  year, 
and  the  percentage  of  such  children  who  re- 
ceived medical  care  under  the  State  plan 
under  this  title  in  the  State  in  the  yean  and 

"(B)  the  number  of  children  aged  20  and 
under  who  are  enrolled  under  this  title  in 
the  State  in  the  year,  and  the  percentage  of 
such  children  who  received  medical  care  in 
the  State  in  the  year. 

"(3)  The  statewide  average  payment  rates 
under  the  State  plan  for  services  furnished 
by  pediatricians,  nurse  practitioners,  physi- 
cian assistants,  family  practitioners,  obste- 
tricians, gynecologists,  and  clinical  nurse 
specialists  by  procedure,  stated  in  dollar 
amounts  and  as  a  percentage  of  the  state- 
wide average  payment  rates  for  such  proce- 
dures other  than  under  the  State  plan. 

"(4)  The  statewide  average  payment  rat«s 
under  the  State  plan  and  the  statewide  rea- 
sonable cost  (as  that  term  is  defined  by  the 
appropriate  State  regulatory  agency  or 
agencies)  for  outpatient  services  furnished 
by  teaching  hospitals,  nonteaching  hospi- 
tals, children's  hospitals,  rural  hospitals, 
urban  hospitals,  and  disproportionate  share 
hospitals  (within  the  meaning  of  section 
1923(a)(1))  and  clinic  services  furnished  by 
rural  health  clinics;  community  and  migrant 
health  centers;  clinics  funded  with  State 
health  department  funds  to  deliver  mater- 
nal and  child  health  services;  and  title  V 
Block  Grant  funded  clinics,  by  procedure, 
stated  in  dollar  amounts  and  as  a  percent- 
age of  the  statewide  average  payment  rates 
for  such  procedures  other  than  under  the 
State  plan. 

Information  described  in  paragraphs  (1), 
(3).  and  (4)  shall  be  provided  separately  for 
providers  located  in  rural  areas  and  for  pro- 
viders located  In  urban  areas  and  the  infor- 
mation described  in  paragraph  (2)  shall  be 
provided  separately,  to  the  extent  practica- 
ble, for  individuals  located  in  rural  areas 
and  for  individuals  located  in  urban  areas. 

"(c)  Nothing  in  this  title  (including  sec- 
tion 19O2(aK30KA))  shall  be  construed  as 
preventing  a  State  from  establishing  pay- 
ment levels  for  pediatric  services  that  are 
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higher  for  those  services  furnished  in  rural 
ajreu  than  those  furnished  in  urban  areas.", 
(c)  Eftbctiv*  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  become  effective 
up<Hi  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC  8.  REPORT  ON  PROVIDERS  SERVING  LOW- 
INCOME  CHILDREN. 

(a)  Report.— The  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  shall  report  to  Congress 
not  later  than  July  1, 1990,  on  providers  (in- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to,  pediatricians, 
family  practitioners,  physician  assistants, 
nurse  practitioners,  clinical  nurse  specialist, 
obstetricians,  gynecologists,  and  health  clin- 
ics (defined  in  subsection  (b),  and  outpatient 
hoapltal  departments)  and  inpatient  hospi- 
tal departments  serving  children  under  the 
age  of  21  who  are  receiving  medical  assist- 
ance under  title  yrg  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  Such  report  shall  provide— 

(1)  information  on  the  impact  of  pay- 
ments under  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty on  providers  (as  described  In  this  subsec- 
tion) and  the  financial  viability  of  such  pro- 
viders and  the  relationship  of  such  provid- 
ers to  other  publicly  financed  programs; 

(2)  information  on  reimbursement  meth- 
odologies, including,  but  not  limited  to  cost- 
baaed  reimbursement,  and  the  impact  of 
various  methodologies  or  providers:  and 

(3)  recommendations  or  methods  to  im- 
prove provider  reimbursement  methodolo- 
gies and  provider  participation  under  title 
XIZ  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

(b)  DiFuiiiiow  OP  Health  Clii»ics.— For 
purposes  of  this  section  the  term  "health 
clinics"  means— 

(1)  rural  health  clinics; 

(2)  Federal  community  and  migrant 
health  centers; 

(3)  clinics  funded  with  State  health  de- 
partment funds  which  deliver  maternal  and 
child  health  services;  and 

(4)  clinics  receiving  funds  under  the  Ma- 
ternal and  ChUd  Health  Block  Grant  estab- 
lished tmder  tiUe  V  of  the  Social  Security 
Act. 

SBC  *-  ENSURING  ADEQUATE  PAYMENT  FOR  OUT- 
PATIENT HOSPITAL  SERVICES  FTIR- 
NI8HED  BY  DISPROPORTIONATE 
SHARE  HOSPrrAL& 

(a)  AOBQUATE  PAYMKirT  LKVKL  PHOVIDED.— 

Section  1902(a)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
(42  V&.C.  1396a(a))  U  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (51); 

(2)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (52)  and  by  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ":  and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(53)  provide  for  payment  of  outpatient 
aervloes  in  hospitals  provided  under  the 
plan  through  the  use  of  rates  (determined 
in  acoordanoe  with  methods  and  standards 
developed  by  the  State)  which  take  into  ac- 
count the  dtuation  of  hospitals  which  serve 
a  dlapmportlooate  number  of  low-income 
pattenta  with  special  needs  In  their  outpa- 
tient departments. 

(b)  RvoKT.- The  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Servtoea  shaQ  report  to  Congress  on 
the  imiriementatlon  and  effects  of  the 
amewknent  made  by  this  section  no  later 
than  1  year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
thlaAcL 

(c)  EniLiiia  Dati.— The  amendment 
made  by  this  section  shall  become  effective 
for  State  plan  amendments  on  or  after  April 
1.1M0. 


SEC  10.  DEMONSTRATION  PROJECTS  TO  COORDI- 
NATE PROGRAMS  DELIVERING 
HEALTH  SERVICES  TO  PREGNANT 
WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN. 

(a)  IM  Gentral.— The  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  "Secretary")  shall  provide  for  dem- 
onstration projects  by  States  to  Improve  co- 
ordination among  programs  (as  described  in 
subsection  (b))  to  assist  pregnant  women 
and  children  under  the  age  of  21  in  gaining 
access  to  comprehensive  health  services. 

(b)  Nature  or  Projects.— ( 1 )  The  demon- 
stration projects  provided  for  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  this  section  shall  Incorporate  in- 
novative approaches  to  improving  the  co- 
ordination of  health  services  provided  to 
pregnant  women  and  children  under  the  age 
of  21  under  titles  V  and  XVIII  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  and  the  special  supplemental 
food  program  (WIC)  established  under  sec- 
tion 17  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966. 
Such  projects  may  also  include  the  coordi- 
nation of  services  provided  in  clinics  and 
community  and  mignuit  health  centers, 
family  planning  services,  support  services, 
mental  health  and  retardation  services,  and 
substance  abuse  and  rehabilitation  services. 

(2)  The  projects  provided  for  under  this 
section  may  also  include  the  col(x»tion  of 
services,  utilization  of  simplified  and  com- 
bined eligibility  applications,  outreach  and 
referral  provisions,  integrated  case  manage- 
ment and  management  of  information  sys- 
tems. 

(c)  Supplemental  Pundinc— With  respect 
to  the  additional  expenditures  for  medical 
assistance  made  under  a  State  plan  under 
title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  carry 
out  a  demonstration  project  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  Federal  medical  assistance  percent- 
age (otherwise  determined  under  section 
1905(b)  of  such  Act)  shall  be  increased  by  25 
percentage  points  (but  in  no  (»se  to  a  per- 
centage greater  than  90  percent). 

(d)  WAfvER  Authority.— (1)  Except  as 
provided  under  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3),  the 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  waive  the  require- 
ments of  title  XIX  of  the  S(x:ial  Security 
Act  to  the  extent  necessary  to  implement 
demonstration  projects  under  this  section. 

(2)  Except  as  permitted  under  section 
1915(b)(1)  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  the 
Secretary  may  not  waive  under  paragraph 
(1)  the  requirements  of  sections  1902(a)(23) 
and  1916  of  such  Act. 

(3)  The  Secretary  may  not  approve  a  dem- 
onstration project  under  this  section,  or  a 
waiver  under  paragraph  (1),  that  reduces 
the  amount,  duration,  or  scope  of  medical 
assistance  made  available  under  title  XIX  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  or  that  results  In  a 
loss  of  eligibility  for  individuals  otherwise 
eligible  for  such  assistance. 

(e)  Timely  Action  on  Applications.— A 
request  to  the  Secretary  by  a  State  for  ap- 
proval of  a  demonstration  project  under 
this  section  (and  any  accompanying  waiver 
of  a  requirement  of  title  XIX  of  the  Social 
Security  Act)  shall  be  deemed  granted 
unless  the  Secretary,  within  90  days  after 
the  date  of  its  submission  to  the  Secretary, 
either  denies  such  request  In  writing  or  in- 
forms the  State  In  writing  with  respect  to 
any  additional  information  which  is  needed 
in  order  to  make  a  final  determination  with 
respect  to  the  request.  After  the  date  the 
Secretary  receives  such  additional  informa- 
tion, the  request  shall  be  deemed  granted 
unless  the  Secretary,  within  90  days  of  such 
date,  denies  such  request. 

(f )  Amounts  and  Use  of  Funds.- The  Sec- 
retary may  not  approve  demonstration 
projects  under  this  section  that  result  in  ag- 
gregate,   additional    Federal    expenditures 


under  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
that  exceed  $15,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1990. 
Amounts  appropriated  and  obligated  to 
carry  out  this  section  shall  be  available  until 
expended. 

(g)  Report.— The  Secretary  shall  report  to 
Congress,  not  later  than  March  1,  1992,  on 
the  demonstration  projects  carried  out 
under  this  section  and  on  how  the  results  of 
such  projects  may  be  used  to  lower  infant 
mortality  and  morbidity  through  improving 
the  access  of  indigent  pregnant  women  and 
infants  to  needed  physician  services. 

(h)  Efpective  Date.— The  provisions  of 
this  section  shall  become  effective  upon  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  11.  DEMONSTRATION  PROJECTS  TO  INCREASE 
PROVIDER  PARTICIPATION  IN  EARLY 
AND  PERIODIC  SCREENING  AND  DIAG- 
NOSTIC SERVICES. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  "Secretary")  shall  provide  for  dem- 
onstration projects  by  States  to  increase 
provider  participation  in  delivering  early 
and  periodic  screening  and  diagnostic  serv- 
ices to  Improve  detection  of  mental  and 
physical  defects  of  children  receiving  medi- 
cal assistance  under  title  XIX  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  and  to  provide  early  treatment 
of  any  such  defects  detected  in  such  chil- 
dren. 

(b)  Nature  of  I»rojects.— Demonstration 
projects  under  this  section  shall  incorporate 
innovative  approaches  to  increasing  partici- 
pation of  pediatricians,  family  practitioners, 
nurse  practitioners,  and  clinical  nurse  spe- 
cialists under  the  Medicaid  programs  by 
means  such  as— 

(1)  expediting  reimbursement  for  screen- 
ing services,  as  well  as  for  followup  diagnos- 
tic and  treatment  services; 

(2)  using  innovative  payment  mechanisms, 
especially  for  screening  services,  immuniza- 
tions, and  dental  services; 

(3)  decreasing  unnecessary  administrative 
burdens  in  submitting  claims,  particularly 
claims  for  screening  services,  or  in  securing 
authorization  for  followup  diagnostic  and 
treatment  services;  and 

(4)  decreasing  unnecessary  administrative 
burdens  and  pr(x;edures  for  qualified  Medic- 
aid providers  seeking  enrollment  in  EPSDT. 

(c)  Supplemental  Funding.— With  respect 
to  the  additional  expenditures  for  medical 
assistance  made  under  a  State  plan  under 
title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  carry 
out  a  demonstration  project  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  Federal  medical  assistance  percent- 
age (otherwise  determined  under  section 
1905(b)  of  such  Act)  shall  be  increased  by  25 
percentage  points  (but  In  no  case  to  a  per- 
centage greater  than  90  percent). 

(d)  Waiver  Authority.— ( 1 )  Except  as 
provided  under  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3),  the 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  waive  the  require- 
ments of  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  the  extent  necessary  to  implement 
demonstration  projects  under  this  section. 

(2)  Except  as  permitted  under  section 
1915(b)(1)  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  the 
Secretary  may  not  waive  under  paragraph 
(1)  the  requirements  of  sections  1902(a)(23) 
and  1916  of  such  Act. 

(3)  The  Secretary  may  not  approve  a  dem- 
onstration project  under  this  section,  or  a 
waiver  under  paragraph  (1),  that  reduces 
the  amount,  duration,  or  scope  of  medical 
assistance  made  available  under  title  XIX  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  or  that  results  In  a 
loss  of  eligibility  for  individuals  otherwise 
eligible  for  such  assistance. 

(e)  Timely  Action  on  Applications.— A 
request  to  the  Secretary  by  a  State  for  ap- 
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proval  of  a  demonstration  project  under  this 
section  (and  any  accompanying  waiver  of  a 
requirement  of  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act)  shall  be  deemed  granted  unless  the 
Secretary,  within  90  days  after  the  date  of 
its  submission  to  the  Secretary,  either 
denies  such  request  in  writing  or  informs 
the  SUte  in  writing  with  respect  to  any  ad- 
ditional information  which  is  needed  in 
order  to  make  a  final  determination  with  re- 
spect to  the  request.  After  the  date  the  Sec- 
retary receives  such  additional  Information, 
the  request  shall  be  deemed  granted  unless 
the  Secretary,  within  90  days  of  such  date, 
denies  such  request. 

(f)  Amodhts  um  Use  of  Funds.— The  Sec- 
retary may  not  approve  demonstration 
projects  under  this  section  that  result  In  ag- 
gregate, additional  Federal  expenditures 
under  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
that  exceed  $15,000,000  In  fiscal  year  1990. 
Amounts  appropriated  and  obligated  to 
carry  out  this  section  shall  be  available  untU 
expended. 

(g)  Report.— The  Secretary  shall  report  to 
Congress,  not  later  than  March  1,  1992,  on 
the  demonstration  projects  carried  out 
under  this  section  and  on  how  the  results  of 
such  projects  may  be  used  to  lower  Infant 
mortality  and  morbidity  through  improving 
the  access  of  indigent  pregnant  women  and 
infants  to  needed  physician  services. 

(h)  EFracTivi:  Date.— The  provisions  of 
this  section  shall  become  effective  upon  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  12.  EFFECTIVE  DATES. 

The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect 
on  the  dates  specified  without  regard  to 
whether  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  has  published  final  regula- 
tions to  implement  such  provisions  by  such 
dates. 

SuMMAKT  OP  Medicaid  Children's  Health 

Improvement  Act  op  1989 

section  1.  short  title 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Medicaid 

Children's    Health    Improvement    Act    of 

1989." 

SECTION  2.  OPTIONAL  MEDICAID  COVERAGE  OP 
LOW-INCOME  CHILDREN  UNDER  AGE  S 

Currently,  13  states  extend  coverage  to 
pregnant  women  and  infants  in  families 
with  incomes  above  the  poverty  level.  In 
these  states,  children  will  become  ineligible 
for  Medicaid  on  their  first  birthday.  This 
provision  allows  states  to  continue  coverage 
rather  than  abruptly  halting  services  for 
children  during  the  critical  early  years  of 
life. 

Provision:  States  have  the  option  of  cover- 
ing children  less  than  age  5  (or  2,  3,  or  4 
years  of  age)  in  families  with  incomes  below 
185  percent  of  the  poverty  level. 

SECTION  3.  OPTIONAL  PRESUMPTIVE  ELIGtBILITT 
POR  CHILDREN 

States  were  first  given  the  option  of  pre- 
sumptive eligibility  for  pregnant  women  In 
OBRA  1986  and  many  states  have  been  suc- 
cessful in  developing  effective  programs 
that  expedite  access  to  health  care.  This 
provision  extends  the  option  for  children 
but  would  be  less  onerous  than  the  current 
program  for  pregnant  women  in  specifying 
how  States  must  implement  the  program. 

Provision:  States  would  structure  pre- 
sumptive eligibility  programs  for  children 
under  age  21  with  designated  providers  of 
the  same  types  as  under  the  existing  option 
for  pregnant  women.  Coverage  would  con- 
tinue until  such  time  as  the  State  lias  com- 
pleted its  eligibility  determination  process 
and  notified  the  beneficiary,  at  a  maximum. 


60  days  after  the  date  on  which  the  provider 
made  the  presumptive  eligibility  determina- 
tion. 

SECTION  4.  OPTIONAL  MEDICAID  COVERAGE  POR 
POSTER  CARE  CHILDREN 

Currently,  about  one-half  of  foster  care 
children  receive  funding  through  the  Title 
rV-E  program  and  therefore  qualify  for 
Medicaid.  All  other  foster  care  children 
(state  subsidized  non-Title  IV-E  children) 
may  receive  coverage  through  their  state's 
medically  needy  program  or  Ribicoff  chil- 
dren options.  These  children  only  receive 
Medicaid  If  they  are  fortunate  to  live  in  a 
state  having  such  coverage.  Children  In  non- 
Tltle  rV-E  foster  care  programs  thus  have 
limited  access  to  health  care.  At  the  same 
time,  such  children  are  particularly  vulnera- 
ble to  loss  of  health  care  coverage  due  to 
changes  In  family  arrangements. 

Provision:  Allow  States  the  option  of 
making  all  non-IV-E  foster  care  children 
with  incomes  below  the  poverty  level  auto- 
matically eligible  for  Medicaid. 

SECTION  5.  MANDATORY  CONTINUATION  OP  COV- 
ERAGE POR  CHILDREN  OTHERWISE  QUALIPIED 
POR  BENEFITS  UNTIL  REDETERMINATION 

Currently  Medicaid  coverage  is  interrupt- 
ed in  the  event  that  a  child  no  longer  meets 
Medicaid  eligibility  requirements  under  one 
provision,  for  example,  due  to  changes  in 
family  income  or  family  structure,  but  still 
meets  eligibility  requirements  under  other 
provisions. 

Provision:  Clarifies  current  law  so  that 
any  child  who  received  Medicaid  but  no 
longer  meets  the  eligibility  criteria  under 
one  provision,  nonetheless  remains  eligible 
if  he  or  she  satisfies  the  requirements  of 
other  Medicaid  provisions.  The  State  may 
not  discontinue  such  assistance  untU  deter- 
mining that  the  child  is  not  eligible  for  as- 
sistance under  the  plan. 

SECTION  6.  REPORT  ON  ERRORS  IN  ELIGIBILITT 
DETERMINATIONS  AND  INTERIM  SUSPENSION 
OP  ERROR  RATE  RULES 

The  current  error  rate  system  penalizes 
States  only  for  incorrectly  granting  Medic- 
aid eligibility,  but  not  for  Incorrectly  deny- 
ing benefits.  This  may  influence  a  state's 
willingness  to  undertake  aggressive  out- 
reach efforts  to  identify  and  enroU  Medicaid 
eligible  children  for  fear  that  more  errors 
come  with  new  applications.  Information  is 
needed  on  whether  states  are  delaying  or 
denying  coverage  for  children  in  an  effort  to 
keep  error  rates  down. 

Provision:  Require  the  Secretary,  by  7/1/ 
90,  to  report  to  the  Congress  on  error  rates 
with  respect  to  children  receiving  Medicaid, 
and  suspend  any  error  rate  penalties  attrib- 
utable to  payments  made  on  behalf  of  this 
population  on  or  after  July  1,  1989,  until  12 
months  after  the  receipt  of  the  Secretary's 
report. 

SECTION  7.  PAYMENT  POR  PEDIATRIC  SERVICES 

Under  current  regulations.  States  must  set 
Medicaid  payment  rates  at  levels  that  are 
sufficient  to  induce  enough  providers  to 
participate  In  the  program  so  that  services 
are  available  to  Medicaid  beneficiaries  to 
the  same  extent  that  such  care  and  services 
are  available  to  the  general  population. 

Provision:  Codify  the  current  regulations 
regarding  payment  for  pediatrics  services 
for  children  less  than  21  years.  Require  the 
States  to  file  with  the  Secretary  each  year  a 
State  Medicaid  plan  amendment  that  speci- 
fies, by  pediatric  procedure,  the  payment 
rates  to  be  used  for  such  services  under  the 
plan. 

The  plan  amendment  must  also  include 
whatever  additional  data  HCFA  requires  to 


determine  the  rates  are  sufficient,  in  addi- 
tion to  data  that  is  specified  in  this  legisla- 
tion relating  to  numbers  of  providers  and 
children  receiving  medical  care  under  Med- 
icaid, state  payments  for  services  Including 
primary  care  services,  clinics  and  outpatient 
care  services.  In  order  to  improve  participa- 
tion, states  may  establish  higher  payment 
levels  for  pediatric  services  furnished  in 
rural  areas. 

Within  90  days  of  receiving  the  amend- 
ment, the  Secretary  must  approve  or  disap- 
prove; if  the  Secretary  disapproves,  the 
State  must  immediately  submit  a  revised 
amendment  which  brings  it  into  compliance. 

SECTION  8.  REPORT  ON  PROVIDERS  SERVING 
LOW-INCOME  CHILDREN 

The  Secretary  must  Report  to  Congress, 
not  later  than  October  1,  1990,  on  providers 
serving  low  Income  children.  Providers  must 
at  least  include  ptedlatricians,  family  practi- 
tioners, physician  assistants,  nurse  practi- 
tioners and  clinical  nurse  specialists,  obste- 
tricians, gynecologists,  clinics,  and  outpa- 
tient and  inpatient  hospital  departments. 
The  Report  must  include  at  least  the  follow- 
ing: 

The  impact  of  Medicaid  payment  rates  on 
providers  and  their  financial  situation  and 
relationship  to  other  publicly  financed  pro- 
grams; reiinbursement  methodologies.  In- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  cost-based  reim- 
bursement, and  impact  on  providers;  and 
recommendations  on  ways  to  improve  pro- 
vider reimbursement  methodologies  and 
provider  participation. 

SECTION  9.  ENSURING  ADEQUATE  PAYMENT  POR 
OUTPATIENT  HOSPITAL  SERVICES  UNFUR- 
NISHED BY  DISPROPORTIONATE  SHARE  HOSPI- 
TALS 

As  hospitals  have  increasingly  sought  to 
care  for  their  patients  on  an  outpatient 
basis,  the  number  of  patients  served,  par- 
ticularly among  children,  and  the  complex- 
ity of  the  care  provided  has  grown  signifi- 
cantly. Under  current  law,  however,  no  spe- 
cific federal  requirements  exist  for  mini- 
mum standards  or  safeguards  for  the  ade- 
quacy of  hospital  outpatient  Medicaid  reim- 
bursement as  there  are  for  hospital  inpa- 
tient reimbursement. 

The  lack  of  federal  requirements  with  re- 
spect to  hospitals  that  serve  a  dispropor- 
tionate share  of  low  Income  patients  in  their 
outpatient  departments  is  particularly  prob- 
lematic. Such  hospitals  provide  care  to  low- 
income  persons,  particularly  children,  who 
otherwise  have  very  limited  access  to  health 
care.  This  provision  provides  for  a  pajrment 
adjustment  for  hospitals  serving  a  dispro- 
portionate number  of  low-income  individ- 
uals through  outpatient  services. 

Provision:  Under  this  provision  outpatient 
hospital  payment  must  take  into  account 
the  situation  of  hospitals  serving  a  dispro- 
portionate number  of  low  Income  patients 
receiving  outpatient  services. 

As  part  of  this  provision,  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  must  report  to 
Congress  on  the  progress  of  this  provision 
12  months  after  the  effective  date. 

SECTIONS  10  AND  11.  DEMONSTRATIONS 

These  provisions  would  require  the  Secre- 
tary to  conduct  Medicaid  demonstration 
projects  to  Improve  coordination  between 
Medicaid  and  other  programs  to  help  preg- 
nant women  and  children  under  age  21  get 
access  to  comprehensive  services  and  to  con- 
duct EPSDT  projects  to  Improve  access  to 
providers.  Participating  states  would  receive 
a  25-percentage  ix)lnt  increase  in  their  regu- 
lar matching  rates.  $15  million  (for  each 
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type  of  demonstration  outlined  below) 
would  be  designated  for  this  purpose  in 
FT90.  with  funds  available  until  expended. 

(1)  Coordinating  maternal  and  child 
health  programs.— Demonstration  projects 
under  this  section  would  incorporate  inno- 
vative approaches  to  improve  coordination 
for  Medicaid  and  Title  V  Maternal  and 
Child  Health  Block  Orant  or  WIG  or  both 
and  may  also  include  family  planning  serv- 
ices. Community  and  Migrant  Health  Cen- 
ters, support  service,  mental  health  and  re- 
tardation, and  substance  abuse  prevention 
and  rehabilitation.  The  coordination  may 
include  co-location  of  services,  use  of  simpli- 
fied ellcibllity  and  combined  applications, 
outreach  and  referral  requirements,  inte- 
grated case  management,  client  traclcing 
and  management  of  information  systems. 

(2)  Increasing  provider  participation  in 
EPSDT.— Demonstration  projects  under 
this  section  would  incorporate  innovative 
approaches  to  Increasing  participation  of 
pediatricians,  family  practitioners,  clinical 
nurse  specialists  and  nurse  practitioners 
under  the  Medicaid  programs  and  EPSDT, 
by  means  such  as: 

Expediting  reimbursement  for  screening 
services  as  well  as  for  followup  diagnostic 
and  treatment  services:  using  innovative 
payment  mechanisms,  especially  for  screen- 
ing services,  inmiunizations,  sind  dental  serv- 
ices; decreasing  unnecessary  administrative 
burdens  in  submitting  claims,  particularly 
claims  for  screening  services,  or  in  securing 
authorization  for  followup  diagnostic  and 
treatment  services;  and  decreasing  unneces- 
sary administrative  burderts  and  procedures 
for  qualified  Medicaid  providers  seeking  en- 
rollment in  EPSDT. 

Mr.  CHAPEE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
Joining  Senator  Riegle  in  cosponsor- 
ing  the  Medicaid  Children's  Health 
Improvement  Act  of  1989.  This  legisla- 
tion would  allow  States  to  increase 
much-needed  Medicaid  services  for 
low-income  children.  It  is  our  next 
step  forward  to  ensuring  that  all  chil- 
dren have  access  to  necessary  health 
care  services. 

When  12  million  children  have  no 
health  care  coverage  whatsoever— 
either  through  private  insurance  or 
through  Medicaid— we  must  step  back 
and  ask  why  so  many  are  falling 
through  the  craclts.  We  must  wonder 
whether  we  have  been  showing  ade- 
quate concern  for  our  children's 
future.  We  must  realize  the  impor- 
tance of  ensuring  that  children  who  do 
not  currently  receive  proper  health 
care  services  have  access  to  them. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  and  both  Subcommittees 
on  Health.  I  have  placed  the  very 
highest  priority  on  widespread  and  ef- 
fective preventive  health  care  for  low- 
income  children.  Since  1984,  we  have 
been  successful  in  moving  forward  in 
inoemental  steps  toward  this  goal. 
Yet,  it  is  clear  that  much  more  needs 
to  be  done. 

The  legislation  we  are  introducing 
today  will  build  upon  the  progress  we 
have  made  in  recent  years  in  improv- 
ing the  delivery  of  health  services  to 
children.  State  Medicaid  programs 
would  receive  Federal  matching  funds 
for  providing  coverage  for  ctiildren  up 


to  age  5  whose  family  incomes  are 
below  185  percent  of  the  poverty  level. 
In  addition  this  measure  would  give 
States  the  option  of  offering  presump- 
tive eligibility  to  children,  thus  ex- 
tending to  children  the  cujrent  State 
option  regarding  presumptive  eligibil- 
ity for  pregnant  women. 

This  legislation  also  fine  tunes 
present  law  regarding  coordination  of 
Medicaid  with  other  maternal  and 
child  health  programs  and  improved 
provider  participation  in  programs 
that  benefit  children.  Combined  with 
other  important  provisions  in  the  leg- 
islation, these  are  changes  that  are  all 
necessary  to  create  a  system  of  serv- 
ices that  will  achieve  our  goals. 

Senator  Riegle  and  I  believe  that 
further  extension  of  Medicaid  cover- 
age is  critical  for  low-income  children. 
Children  need  a  good  healthy  start  in 
their  lives.  We  must  recognize  this 
now  and  act  on  it  before  it's  too  late 
for  another  generation  of  children 
living  in  poverty. 

I  luiow  there  is  concern  about  how 
we  can  afford  to  address  this  problem 
in  light  of  the  continuing  problem  of 
the  deficit.  In  my  opinion  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  choosing  priorities.  I  believe 
there  are  few  goals  more  important 
than  ensuring  that  the  coming  genera- 
tions of  Americans  begin  life  with 
good  health  and  have  the  opportunity 
to  grow  and  flourish. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  Senator 
Riegle  for  his  continued  efforts  in  this 
critical  area  of  child  health.  I  hope  my 
colleagues  agree  that  Federal  dollars 
for  this  legislation  would  be  well  spent 
and  that  even  during  a  time  of  fiscal 
restraint  it  is  sound  economic  policy  to 
invest  in  the  health  of  our  children. 


By  Mr.  DeCONCINI: 
S.  951.  A  bill  to  grant  employees  pa- 
rental leave  imder  certain  circum- 
stances, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

PARENTAL  LEAVE  ACT 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  address  a  very  grave  threat  to 
our  Nation's  economic  and  social 
health.  Today,  our  Nation,  the  great- 
est industrial  power  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  is  most  regrettably  the  only 
major  industrialized  nation  without  a 
national  parental  leave  policy.  In  the 
face  of  over  70  years  of  overwhelming 
international  support  and  the  best 
medical  advice  by  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  pediatricians,  America 
remains  in  the  dark  ages  of  family  and 
labor  policy. 

Mr.  President,  last  Tuesday  I  intro- 
duced legislation  to  require  certain 
employers,  including  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, to  provide  up  to  10  weelis 
unpaid  leave  to  parents  to  care  for  a 
newborn,  adopted,  or  seriously  Ul 
child.  This  bill,  the  Parental  Leave  Act 
of  1989,  S.  897,  provides  for  parental 
leave  only.  The  Family  and  Tempo- 


rary Medical  Leave  Act  of  1989,  S.  345, 
contains  a  provision  for  temporary 
medical  leave  for  employees  that  I 
have  always  supported  in  concept.  Re- 
gretfully, S.  345  also  includes  a  new 
provision  for  elder  care.  As  such,  I  be- 
lieve S.  345  goes  too  far  and  too  fast.  I 
must  therefore  withhold  my  support 
for  S.  345. 

My  bill  also  differs  from  S.  345  in 
that  it  Incorporates  a  provision  from 
the  House  Labor  Committee  bill,  H.R. 
770,  which  addresses  the  need  for 
phased-in  coverage  for  small  business- 
es with  less  than  50  employees.  This 
provision  responds  to  the  soaring 
health  care  insurance  rates  for  smaller 
businesses.  The  Parental  Leave  Act  of 
1989  also  contains  the  same  employer 
protection  provisions  of  S.  345  which 
were  added  to  last  year's  compromise 
on  S.  2488.  I  beUeve  the  1-year  vesting 
period,  advance  employee  notice,  em- 
ployer discretion  concerning  unused 
paid  leave,  and  second  medical  opinion 
provisions  remedy  the  practical  bar- 
riers to  enactment  of  unpaid  parental 
care  leave. 

Current  projections,  based  upon 
General  Accounting  Office  analysis  of 
H.R.  770,  indicate  that  S.  897  will  cost 
employers  no  more  than  $100  million 
annually  for  the  first  3  years.  Even 
after  the  smaller  firms,  35  to  49  em- 
ployees, are  covered,  the  annual  cost 
will  not  rise  above  $112  million.  As 
such,  S.  897  would  cost  roughly  half  as 
much  as  the  House  Labor  Committee 
bill  and  much  less  than  half  of  the 
Senate  Labor  Committee  bill. 

Before  I  address  the  compelling  need 
for  S.  897,  I  must  take  time  to  com- 
mend the  most  able  Senators  from  the 
State  of  Connecticut  and  Massachu- 
setts, Chairman  Dodo  and  Chairman 
Kennedy,  for  their  relentless  efforts 
on  behalf  of  our  Nation's  children  and 
families.  My  friend.  Chairman  Dodd, 
knows  well  that  I  have  supported  pa- 
rental leave  with  him  from  day  1,  tes- 
tified at  his  first  hearing,  and  encour- 
aged many  of  my  colleagues  to  support 
both  the  original  Family  and  Medical 
Leave  Act  and  last  year's  compromise 
bill.  Senator  Dodd  also  knows  that  I 
will  continue  to  be  unyielding  in  my 
support  of  all  the  elements  of  his  bill. 
But,  I  am  afraid  that  we  may  get  no 
farther  in  this  Congress  than  we  did  in 
the  last  with  the  bill  as  reported  by 
the  Labor  and  Human  Resources  Com- 
mittee. 

As  each  of  us  knows,  there  are  many 
moderate  to  conservative  Senators  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  who  oppose  clo- 
ture on  last  year's  legislation.  I  have 
spoken  to  most  of  them  and  I  do  not 
believe  they  are  going  to  change  their 
votes  as  a  result  of  the  latest  compro- 
mise, which  is  more  expansive  than 
last  year's  bill.  Last,  we  cannot  ignore 
the  politics  of  this  issue  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  To  date,  the 
Whole  of  the  House  has  not  embraced 
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this  compromise.  I  have  serious  doubts 
that  they  will.  If  we  use  the  minimum 
wage  legislation  to  forecast  what  their 
product  will  be  like,  I  fear  a  long, 
hard-fought,  political  battle  this 
summer,  with  no  wirmers  and  no  law. 
Therefore,  my  prognosis  for  the 
family  leave  bill  is  not  good  at  all.  In 
fact,  I  believe  it  to  be  terminal.  What  I 
am  proposing  instead  is  a  scaled  down 
bill  to  provide  10  weeks  of  unpaid 
leave  to  care  for  a  new  or  seriously  ill 
child. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  I  reject  each 
of  the  other  provisions  incorporated 
into  the  compromise.  I  support  the 
concept  of  eldercare.  I  also  support 
spousal  care.  Each  Member  has  heard 
the  cries  of  despair  from  their  aging 
constituencies  and  the  families  who 
are  sacrificing  so  much  to  care  for 
their  seriously  ill  parents  or  spouse. 
We  all  know  that  congressional  action 
in  the  area  of  long-term  care  is  long 
overdue.  But  sadly,  these  important 
family  leave  issues,  as  well  as  tempo- 
rary medical  leave  for  employees 
themselves,  have  not  been  developed 
adequately  to  date.  Parental  leave  leg- 
islation must  still  overcome  some  prob- 
lems, but  not  nearly  the  barriers  that 
these  other  leave  issues  present.  Each, 
at  this  point  in  time,  serves  only  to 
prevent  the  near  certain  passage  of  a 
clean  and  simple  parental  leave  bill 
which  is  sensitive  to  the  concerns  of 
small  business. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  here  to  talk 
about  these  other  issues,  nor  do  I  want 
to  leave  the  impression  that  I  am  sen- 
sitive only  to  the  needs  of  the  young.  I 
sun  here  to  suggest  that  we  should 
take  the  limited  first  step  by  enacting 
a  parental  leave  bill  and  consider 
other  important  leave  policies  after  we 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  evaluate 
this  vital  first  experiment. 

Mr.  President,  my  colleague  and  con- 
stituents have  heard  me  on  many  oc- 
casions repeat  the  findings  of  the  best 
medical  minds  in  America  on  the  value 
of  parental  bonding  to  the  develop- 
ment of  our  children  into  healthy, 
productive  citizens.  Time  after  time,  I 
have  emphasized  that  the  first  weeks 
of  life  are  the  most  critical  periods  in 
the  physical  and  emotional  develop- 
ment of  any  child.  My  colleagues  know 
that.  Every  American  can  recall  his  or 
her  grade  school  health  courses  that 
relayed  this  most  basic  medical  fact. 
Yet  what  have  we  done  in  the  face  of 
this  overwhelming  evidence?  Mr. 
President,  I  sadly  report  that  our  Gov- 
ernment has  ignored  it. 

Not  so  long  ago,  in  a  typical  family, 
dad  worked  and  mom  stayed  at  home 
with  the  chUdren.  Today,  less  than  a 
generation  later,  that  stereotype  fits 
less  than  1  in  10  families.  Today,  two- 
income  families  are  the  rule  rather 
than  the  exception.  The  simple  truth 
is  that  American  mothers  aren't  work- 
ing because  they  want  to  work.  The 
truth  is  the  vast  majority  of  mothers 


are  working  to  provide  their  children 
with  the  basic  necessities.  Therefore, 
when  the  situation  is  complicated  with 
a  new  infant  or  the  serious  illness  of  a 
child,  the  conflict  between  parenting 
and  economic  survival  makes  coping 
with  everyday  life  impossible  for  most 
families. 

You  don't  have  to  believe  me.  I  am 
only  a  father.  But  you  cannot  avoid 
the  harsh  criticism  of  our  Nation's 
foremost  medical  authorities  about 
the  failure  of  America  to  implement 
parental  leave.  When  the  parental 
leave  effort  began.  Dr.  T.  Berry  Bra- 
zelton,  the  renowned  pediatrician  and 
Harvard  Medical  School  professor,  de- 
clared "We're  the  least  committed 
nation  to  families  and  children  that  I 
can  think  of." 

The  simple  fact  is  that  women  are 
becoming  more  and  more  an  integral 
part  of  the  national  work  force,  and 
our  Government  is  failing  to  establish 
a  national  policy.  More  than  70  per- 
cent of  all  working  women  are  of 
childbearing  age  and,  according  to  one 
estimate,  more  than  90  percent  will 
likely  become  pregnant  during  their 
working  lives.  As  such,  our  children 
lack  sufficient  protection  today,  and 
countless  more  children  will  be  at  risk 
in  the  future. 

The  conflict  between  parenting  and 
economic  survival  is  beyond  compre- 
hension to  most  of  my  fellow  col- 
leagues whose  mothers  stayed  home  to 
raise  them.  In  striking  contrast  to 
their  childhood,  the  last  20  years  have 
revolutionized  family  life.  And,  for  the 
working  poor,  the  data  is  so  dramati- 
cally different  that  it  appears  unbelie- 
veable.  Fully  two-thirds  of  working 
women  are  either  the  sole  provider  or 
have  husbands  who  earn  less  than 
$10,000  per  year.  Only  one-half  of 
working  women  have  husbands  who 
earn  $20,000  per  year.  In  each  case, 
family  finances  dictate  miserable 
choices  between  inadequate  care  for 
children  or  impoverishment  resulting 
from  termination  for  choosing  to  stay 
home  even  a  short  period  of  time. 

For  families  with  very  seriously  ill 
children,  especially  those  with  termi- 
nal illnesses,  the  decision  is  far  more 
complex  and  heart-breaking.  Over  1 
million  children  in  America  suffer 
from  a  serious  chronic  illness.  From 
this  Senator's  perspective,  leave  to 
care  for  a  seriously  ill  child  is  just  as 
important,  if  not  more  so,  than  the 
new  infant  leave  aspects  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  before  we  end  this 
day,  four  to  six  children  will  die  from 
childhood  cancer  in  America.  Before 
the  sun  rises  tomorrow,  another  15  to 

20  parents  will  be  told  their  child  has 
some  form  of  cancer  and  will  face  up 
to  3  years  of  treatment,  with  only  a  50- 
percent  chance  of  survival. 
For  some  families,  the  serious  illness 

of  a  child  will  consimie  a  lifetime  of 

savings.  One  study  has  demonstrated 

that   families  of  a  child  with  spina 


bifida— where  the  spina  is  literally 
split  in  two — could  face  medical  bills  in 
excess  of  $30,000  over  the  first  year. 
And  the  tragedy  does  not  stop  there. 
Each  child  afflicted  with  spina  bifida 
will  on  average  have  one  operation  per 
year  for  5  years  during  his  or  her  early 
years  of  life.  Let  me  assure  you  that  I 
am  not  talking  about  a  rare  occur- 
rence. Three  to  twelve  thousand  in- 
fants each  year  are  bom  with  spine 
bifida.  Even  with  the  best  medical 
treatment,  one  in  five  will  not  survive 
the  first  year  of  life. 

For  the  parents  of  children  stricken 
with  cystic  fibrosis,  the  most  cruel  dis- 
ease known  to  mankind,  those  odds 
would  be  welcomed.  About  1,500  to 
2,000  children  are  diagnosed  with  this 
fatal  disease  each  year.  Victims  usual- 
ly die  early  in  adulthood,  essentially 
through  infection  and  through  suffo- 
cation on  their  own  lung  secretions. 
Before  they  die,  they  run  about  a  30- 
percent  chance  each  year  of  hospitali- 
zation, at  a  cost  of  $14,000  to  $30,000 
for  little  more  than  3  weeks  of  treat- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  for  a 
moment  that  more  than  a  handful  of 
employers  would  not  allow  unpaid 
leave  to  a  parent  with  a  seriously  or 
terminally  ill  child.  But  those  types  of 
employers  do  exist. 

One  insensitive  employer  in  Rhode 
Island  fired  a  young  father  who  took  a 
mere  6  days  of  unpaid  leave  to  be  at 
the  hospital  with  his  7-year-old  son 
who  is  dying  of  leukemia.  And  another 
employer  from  California  fired  a  secu- 
rity guard  whose  wife  was  disabled  by 
diabetes  and  complications  in  child- 
birth for  taking  impaid  leave  to  care 
for  his  sick  infant  son. 

The  American  taxpayer  spends  mil- 
lions upon  millions  each  year  in  unem- 
ployment and  public  assistance  costs 
as  a  direct  result  of  such  unscrupulous 
business  practices.  But  that  is  not  the 
true  purpose  of  the  second  section  of 
my  bill.  This  section  was  written  solely 
to  establish  a  clear,  unequivocal  na- 
tional policy.  Seriously  ill  children  de- 
serve to  live  the  remainder  of  their 
lives  without  the  risk  that  their  par- 
ents will  lose  their  jobs  or  have  the 
family's  medical  insurance  terminated 
for  merely  following  the  medical 
advice  of  their  child's  doctor.  This  sec- 
tion allows  a  father  or  mother  less 
thaji  10  weeks  unpaid  leave  out  of  2 
years  of  employment,  even  M  the 
child's  physician  believes  that  the 
parent  should  take  a  greater  amount 
of  leave. 

Employers  of  some  parents  of  a  seri- 
ously ill  child  have  responded  to  cur- 
rent economic  realities  and  supported 
their  employees  with  mutually  benefi- 
cial, progressive  employment  practices, 
including  parental  leave  and  flexible 
workhours.  However,  this  is  not  the 
norm.  The  majority  of  businesses 
across   this   Nation,   large   and   small 
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alike,  hold  steadfast  to  archaic  19th 
century  notions  of  the  family  and  re- 
gressive notions  of  short-term  profit, 
regardless  of  the  price  to  the  economy 
and  society  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  the  debate 
on  this  biU  has  drifted  away  from  its 
primary  purpose:  To  assure  that  fami- 
lies have  an  opportunity  to  respond  to 
the  needs  of  a  new  or  a  seriously  ill 
child.  That  is  where  we  should  be  di- 
recting our  attention,  nothing  more 
and  nothing  less.  I  do  not  believe 
anyone  in  this  body  has  heard  any- 
thing different  from  their  constitu- 
ents. Last  year,  a  group  of  Arizona 
construction  contractors  came  into  my 
office  to  advise  me  to  vote  against  the 
bill.  I  asked  them  point  blank  what 
their  objection  was  to  unpaid  leave  to 
care  for  a  newborn  or  very  sick  child. 
These  contractors,  each  fathers,  didn't 
have  a  single  objection.  Each  one 
stated  that  he  was  a  good  family  man; 
each  understood  that  he  could  not  ask 
any  of  his  employees  to  ignore  the 
needs  of  their  children  when  he  him- 
self would  not. 

These  contractors  are  not  the  only 
people  who  care  for  the  children  in 
our  society.  A  national  survey  in  1988 
indicated  that  registered  voters  favor 
parental  leave  by  nearly  two  to  one. 
Still  another  poll  last  year  showed 
that  "Reagan  Democrats"  in  the 
Southern  and  industrial  States  favor 
parental  leave  by  a  whopping  87  to  10 
percent. 

On  behalf  of  small  business  owners, 
I  would  like  to  point  out  for  the  record 
that  the  most  recent  studies  on  paren- 
tal leave  show  small  businesses  are 
just  as  likely— about  one  In  three — to 
provide  parental  leave  to  their  employ- 
ees as  are  large  businesses.  I  believe 
that  more  and  more  small  businesses 
will  provide  leave  even  though  they 
are  not  covered  under  this  legislation. 
I  am  a  small  businessman  myself,  and 
my  family  business  provides  paid  pa- 
rental leave.  However.  I  appreciate 
that  not  every  small  business  can 
afford  to  do  what  we  do,  and  ordinari- 
ly should  not  be  compelled  to  provide 
leave,  paid  or  unpaid.  However,  we 
cannot  jeopardize  the  lives  of  our  chil- 
dren because  some  employers  assert 
that  national  parental  leave  legislation 
interferes  with  their  business. 

Mr.  President,  our  society  succeeds 
only  when  we  protect  those  who  do 
not  have  the  same  ability  to  compete 
in  our  political  and  economic  system. 
For  the  protection  of  the  youngest 
members  of  our  society.  I  am  reaching 
out  to  marshal  the  support  of  all  avail- 
able resources,  from  my  colleagues  to 
the  family  and  temporary  medical 
leave  coalition,  which  should  be  cred- 
ited with  bringing  these  issues  to  the 
forefront  of  American  politics.  Each 
coalition  member  knows  that  as  a 
result  of  their  efforts,  the  parental 
leave  component  is  fast  approaching 
reality  for  all  American  families.  This 


bill  will  act  as  the  first  step  toward  re- 
alization of  the  goals  that  all  of  the 
various  groups  hold  in  common.  This 
bill  will  not  only  grant  parental  leave, 
but  will  clear  the  way  for  our  concen- 
tration on  the  other  family  leave 
issues. 

In  a  clear  and  concise  manner,  the 
Parental  Leave  Act  addresses  just 
that— leave  to  care  for  a  new  or  seri- 
ously ill  child.  In  narrowing  the  focus, 
the  bill  overcomes  the  practical  and 
political  barriers  to  passage  and  enact- 
ment of  these  other  family  leave 
issues.  The  stage  is  ripe,  however,  to 
pass  and  enact  parental  leave.  But  we 
cannot  succeed  if  the  remainder  of  the 
coalition  condition  their  support. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  oiu-  own,  and 
dear  friend  to  many,  the  late  Senator 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey  expressed  it 
best:  "*  •  •  the  moral  test  of  govern- 
ment is  how  that  government  treats 
those  who  are  in  the  dawn  of  life— the 
children;  those  who  are  in  the  twilight 
of  life— the  elderly;  and  those  who  are 
in  the  shadows  of  life— the  sick,  the 
needy  and  the  handicapped." 

Right  now  the  American  public  has 
challenged  the  Government  with  the 
kind  of  moral  test  that  Senator  Hum- 
phrey spoke  of.  How  my  colleagues 
and  I  meet  this  challenge  will  send  a 
message  to  our  Nation  that  we  can  all 
share  in  the  sunlight  of  success  if  we 
work  together.  We  cannot  ignore  the 
pleas  of  our  public  to  support  the 
hardworking  parents  in  whose  hands 
the  future  of  America  rests. 

I  rise  in  defense  of  those  in  the  dawn 
of  life,  our  children,  and  ask  my  col- 
leagues and  members  of  the  family 
and  temporary  medical  leave  coalition 
to  join  me  in  this  vital  step  to  emanci- 
pate our  Nation  from  the  dark  ages  of 
family  and  labor  policy. 

Mr.  I*resident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  951 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
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TITLE  1— GENERAL  REQUIREMENTS  FOR 
PARENTAL  LEAVE 

SEC.  101.  FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSES. 

(a)  PiKWNGS.— Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  number  of  two-parent  households 
in  which  both  parents  work  and  the  number 
of  single-parent  households  in  which  the 
single  parent  works  are  increasing  signifi- 
cantly; 

(2)  it  is  important  for  the  development  of 
children  and  the  family  unit  that  fathers 
and  mothers  be  able  to  participate  in  early 
child  rearing  and  the  care  of  children  who 
have  serious  health  conditions; 

(3)  the  lack  of  employment  policies  to  ac- 
commodate working  parents  forces  many  in- 
dividuals to  choose  between  job  security  and 
parenting; 

(4)  due  to  the  nature  of  the  roles  of  men 
and  women  In  our  society,  the  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  family  caretaking  often  falls 
on  women,  and  such  responsibility  affects 
their  working  lives  more  than  it  affects  the 
working  lives  of  men;  and 

(5)  employment  standards  that  apply  to 
one  gender  only  have  serious  potential  for 
encouraging  employers  to  discriminate 
against  employees  and  applicants  for  em- 
ployment who  are  of  that  gender. 

(b)  Purposes.— It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
Act— 

(1)  to  balance  the  demands  of  the  work- 
place with  the  needs  of  families; 

(2)  to  promote  the  economic  security  and 
stability  of  families; 

(3)  to  entitle  employees  to  take  reasonable 
leave  for  medical  reasons,  for  the  birth  or 
adoption  of  a  child,  and  for  the  care  of  a 
child  who  has  a  serious  health  condition; 

(4)  to  accomplish  such  purposes  in  a 
manner  which  accommodates  the  legitimate 
interests  of  employers; 

(5)  to  accomplish  such  purposes  in  a 
manner  which,  consistent  with  the  Equal 
Protection  Clause  of  the  PV)urteenth 
Amendment,  minimizes  the  potential  for 
employment  discrimination  on  the  basis  of 
sex  by  ensuring  generally  that  leave  is  avail- 
able for  eligible  medical  reasons  (including 
maternity-related  disability)  and  for  com- 
pelling family  reasons,  on  a  gender-neutral 
basis;  and 

(6)  to  promote  the  goal  of  equal  employ- 
ment opportunity  for  women  and  men.  pur- 
suant to  such  clause. 

SEC.  102.  DEFINITIONS. 

As  used  in  this  title: 

(1)  Commerce.— The  terms  "commerce" 
and  "industry  or  activity  affecting  com- 
merce" mean  any  activity,  business,  or  in- 
dustry in  commerce  or  in  which  a  labor  dis- 
pute would  hinder  or  obstruct  commerce  or 
the  free  flow  of  commerce.  Including  "com- 
merce" and  any  activity  or  industry  "affect- 
ing commerce"  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Labor  Management  Relations  Act,  1947  (29 
U.S.C  141  et  seq.). 

(2)  Employ.— The  term  "employ"  has  the 
same  meaning  given  the  term  in  section  3(g) 
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of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  (29 
U.S.C.  203(g)). 

(3)  Employee.— The  term  "employee" 
means  an  individual  that  Is  Included  under 
the  definition  of  such  term  In  section  3(e)  of 
the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  (29 
U.S.C.  203(e))  who  has  been  employed  by 
the  employer  with  respect  to  whom  benefits 
are  sought  under  this  Act  for  at  least— 

(A)  900  hours  of  service  during  the  previ- 
ous 12-month  period;  and 

(B)  12  months. 

(4)  Emi'loyer.— The  term  "employer"— 

(A)  means  any  person  engaged  in  com- 
merce or  In  any  Industry  or  activity  affect- 
ing commerce  who— 

(i)  during  the  3-year  period  beglrmlng 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  em- 
ploys 50  or  more  employees  for  each  work- 
ing day  during  each  of  20  or  more  calendar 
worliweeks  in  the  current  or  preceding  cal- 
endar year;  or 

(11)  after  the  period  described  In  clause  (1), 
employs  35  or  more  employees  for  each 
working  day  during  each  of  20  or  more  cal- 
endar workweeks  In  the  current  or  preced- 
ing calendar  year; 

(B)  includes— 

(I)  any  person  who  acts  directly  or  indi- 
rectly in  the  interest  of  an  employer  to  one 
or  more  employees;  and 

(II)  any  successor  in  Interest  of  such  an 
employer;  and 

(C)  Includes  any  public  agency,  as  defined 
in  section  3(x)  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  of  1938  (29  U.S.C.  203(x)). 

(5)  Employment  benefits.— The  term  "em- 
ployment benefits"  means  all  benefits  pro- 
vided or  made  available  to  employees  by  an 
employer,  including  group  life  Insurance, 
health  insurance,  disability  insurance,  sick 
leave,  annual  leave,  educational  benefits, 
and  pensions,  regardless  of  whether  the 
benefits  are  provided  by  a  policy  or  practice 
of  an  employer  or  by  an  employee  benefit 
plan  as  defined  in  section  3(3)  of  the  Em- 
ployee Retirement  Income  Security  Act  of 
1974  (29  U.S.C.  1002(1)). 

(6)  Health  care  provider.— The  term 
"health  care  provider"  means— 

(A)  any  person  licensed  under  Federal, 
State,  or  local  law  to  provide  health  care 
services,  or 

(B)  any  other  person  determined  by  the 
Secretary  to  be  capable  of  providing  health 
care  services. 

(7)  Parent.— The  term  "parent"  means  a 
biological,  foster,  or  adoptive  parent,  a 
parent-in-law,  a  stepparent,  or  a  legal  guard- 
ian. 

(8)  Person.— The  term  "person"  has  the 
same  meaning  given  the  term  In  section  3(a) 
of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  (29 
U.S.C.  203(a)). 

(9)  Reduced  leave  schedule.— The  term 
"reduced  leave  schedule"  means  leave 
scheduled  for  fewer  than  the  usual  number 
of  hours  of  an  employee  per  workweek  or 
hours  per  workday. 

(10)  Secretary.— The  term  "Secretary" 
means  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

(11)  Serious  health  condition.- The 
term  "serious  health  condition"  means  an 
illness,  injury,  impairment,  or  physical  or 
mental  condition  that  involves- 

(A)  inpatient  care  in  a  hospital,  hospice, 
or  residential  medical  care  facility;  or 

(B)  continuing  treatment  or  continuing 
supervision  by  a  health  care  provider. 

(12)  Son  or  daughter.— The  term  "son  or 
daughter"  means  a  biological,  adopted,  or 
foster  chUd,  a  stepchild,  a  legal  ward,  or  a 
child  of  a  de  facto  parent,  who  is— 

(A)  under  18  years  of  age;  or 


(B)  18  years  of  age  or  older  and  incapable 
of  self -care  because  of  a  mental  or  physical 
disability. 

(13)  State.— The  term  "State"  has  the 
same  meaning  given  the  term  In  section  3(c) 
of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  (29 
U.S.C.  203(c)). 

SEC.  103.  parental  LEAVE  REQUIREMENT. 

(a)  In  General.— 

(1)  Entitlement  to  leave.— An  employee 
shall  be  entitled,  subject  to  section  104,  to 
10  workweeks  of  parental  leave  during  any 
24-month  period— 

(A)  as  the  result  of  the  birth  of  a  son  or 
daughter  of  the  employee; 

(B)  as  the  result  of  the  placement,  for 
adoption  or  foster  care,  of  a  son  or  daughter 
with  the  employee;  or 

(C)  in  order  to  care  for  the  employee's  son 
or  daughter  who  has  a  serious  health  condi- 
tion. 

(2)  Expiration  of  entitlement.— The  en- 
titlement to  leave  under  paragraphs  (1)(A) 
and  (1)(B)  shall  expire  at  the  end  of  the  6- 
month  period  beginning  on  the  date  of  such 
birth  or  placement. 

(3)  Intermittent  leave.— In  the  case  of  a 
son  or  daughter  who  has  a  serious  health 
condition,  such  leave  may  be  taken  intermit- 
tently when  medically  necessary,  subject  to 
subsection  (e). 

(b)  Reduced  Leave.— On  agreement  be- 
tween the  employer  and  the  employee,  leave 
under  this  section  may  be  taken  on  a  re- 
duced leave  schedule,  however,  such  re- 
duced leave  schedule  shall  not  result  In  a  re- 
duction in  the  total  amount  of  leave  to 
which  the  employee  is  entitled. 

(c)  Unpaid  Leave  Permitted.— Except  as 
provided  in  subsection  (d),  leave  granted 
under  subsection  (a)  may  consist  of  unpaid 
leave. 

(d)  Relationship  to  Paid  Leave.— 

(1)  Unpaid  leave.— If  an  employer  pro- 
vides paid  parental  leave  for  fewer  than  10 
workweeks,  the  additional  weeks  of  leave 
added  to  attain  the  10  workweek  total  may 
be  unpaid. 

(2)  Substitution  of  paid  leave.- An  em- 
ployee or  employer  may  elect  to  substitute 
any  of  the  employee's  accrued  paid  vacation 
leave,  personal  leave,  or  other  appropriate 
paid  leave  for  any  part  of  the  10-week 
period. 

(e)  Foreseeable  Leave.— 

(1)  Requirement  of  notice.— In  any  case 
in  which  the  necessity  for  leave  under  this 
section  is  foreseeable  based  on  an  expected 
birth  or  adoption,  the  employee  shall  pro- 
vide the  employer  with  prior  notice  of  such 
expected  birth  or  adoption  in  a  manner 
which  is  reasonable  and  practicable. 

(2)  Duties  of  employee.- In  any  case  in 
which  the  necessity  for  leave  under  this  sec- 
tion is  foreseeable  based  on  planned  medical 
treatment  or  supervision,  the  employee 
shall- 

(A)  make  a  reasonable  effort  to  schedule 
the  treatment  or  supervision  so  as  not  to 
disrupt  unduly  the  operations  of  the  em- 
ployer, subject  to  the  approval  of  the  health 
care  provider  of  the  employee's  son  or 
daughter;  and 

(B)  provide  the  employer  with  prior  notice 
of  the  treatment  or  supervision  in  a  manner 
which  is  reasonable  and  practicable. 

(3)  Regulations.— The  Secretary  shall 
promulgate  regulations  imder  section  107(a) 
that  define  the  term  "reasonable  and  practi- 
cable" for  purposes  of  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(2)(B). 

(f)  Spouses  Employed  by  the  Same  Em- 
ployer.—In  any  case  in  which  a  husband 
and  wife  entitled  to  parental  leave  under 


this  section  are  employed  by  the  same  em- 
ployer, the  aggregate  number  of  workweeks 
of  parental  leave  to  which  both  may  be  enti- 
tled may  be  limited  to  10  workweeks  during 
any  24-month  period,  if  such  leave  is  taken 
under  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  of  subsection 
(a)(1). 

SEC.  104.  CERTIFICATION. 

(a)  In  General.— An  employer  may  re- 
quire that  a  claim  for  parental  leave  under 
section  103(aKlXC),  be  supported  by  certifi- 
cation issued  by  the  health  care  provider  of 
the  son  or  daughter,  whichever  is  appropri- 
ate. The  employee  shall  provide  a  copy  of 
such  certification  to  the  employer. 

(b)  Sufficient  (Certification.- The  certi- 
fication shall  be  considered  sufficient  if  it 
states— 

(1)  the  date  on  which  the  serious  health 
condition  commenced; 

(2)  the  probable  duration  of  the  condition; 

(3)  the  appropriate  medical  facts  within 
the  knowledge  of  the  provider  regarding  the 
condition;  and 

(4)  for  purposes  of  leave  under  section 
103(a)(1)(C),  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of 
time  that  the  employee  is  needed  to  care  for 
the  son  or  daughter. 

(c)  Second  Opinion.— 

(1)  In  general.— In  any  case  in  which  the 
employer  has  reason  to  doubt  the  validity  of 
the  certification  provided  imder  subsection 
(a),  the  employer  may  require,  at  its  own  ex- 
pense, that  the  employee  obtain  the  opinion 
of  a  second  health  care  provider  designated 
or  approved  by  the  employer  concerning  the 
Information  certified  under  subsection  (b). 

(2)  Limitation.— Any  health  care  provider 
designated  or  approved  under  paragraph  (1) 
may  not  be  employed  on  a  regular  basis  by 
the  employer. 

(d)  Resolution  of  Conflicting  Opin- 
ions.— 

(1)  In  general.— In  any  case  in  which  the 
second  opinion  described  in  subsection  (c) 
differs  from  the  original  certification  pro- 
vided under  subsection  (a),  the  employer 
may  require,  at  its  own  expense,  that  the 
employee  obtain  the  opinion  of  a  third 
health  care  provider  concerning  the  Infor- 
mation certified  under  subsection  (b). 

(2)  Finality.- The  opinion  of  the  third 
health  care  provider  concerning  the  Infor- 
mation certified  under  subsection  (b)  shall 
be  considered  to  be  final  and  shall  be  bind- 
ing on  the  employer  and  the  employee. 

(e)  Subsequent  Recertification.— The 
employer  may  require  that  the  employee 
obtain  subsequent  recertlflcatlons  on  a  rea- 
sonable basis  at  the  expense  of  the  employ- 
er. 

SEC.    105.   EMPLOYMENT  AND   BENEFITS   PROTEC- 
TION. 

(a)  Restoration  to  Position.— 

(1)  In  general.— Any  employee  who  takes 
leave  under  section  103  for  Its  Intended  pur- 
pose shall  be  entitled,  on  return  from  the 
leave— 

(A)  to  be  restored  by  the  employer  to  the 
position  of  employment  held  by  the  employ- 
ee when  the  leave  commenced;  or 

(B)  to  be  restored  to  an  equivalent  posi- 
tion with  equivalent  employment  benefits, 
pay,  and  other  terms  and  conditions  of  em- 
ployment. 

(2)  Loss  OF  BENEFIT'S.- The  taking  of  leave 
under  this  title  shall  not  result  In  the  loss  of 
any  employment  benefit  accrued  before  the 
date  on  which  the  leave  commenced. 

(3)  Limitations.— Except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (b),  nothing  in  this  section  shall 
be  considered  to  entitle  any  restored  em- 
ployee to— 
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(A)  the  accrual  of  any  seniority  or  employ- 
ment benefits  during  any  period  of  leave;  or 

(B)  any  right,  benefit,  or  position  of  em- 
ployment other  than  that  to  which  the  em- 
ployee was  entitled  to  on  the  date  the  leave 
was  commenced. 

(4)  CBrrmcATioif.— As  a  condition  to  res- 
toration under  paragraph  (1),  the  employer 
may  have  a  policy  that  re<]  aires  each  em- 
ployee to  receive  certification  from  the  em- 
ployee's health  care  provider  that  the  em- 
ployee is  able  to  resume  work. 

(5)  Construction.— Nothing  in  this  sub- 
section shall  be  construed  to  prohibit  an 
employer  from  requiring  an  employee  on 
leave  under  section  103  to  periodically 
report  to  the  employer  on  the  employee's 
status  and  Intention  to  return  to  work. 

(b)  Mahitkhanck  op  Hkalth  Benefits.— 
During  any  period  an  employee  takes  leave 
under  section  103,  the  employer  shall  main- 
tain coverage  under  any  group  health  plan 
(as  defined  in  section  162(i)<3)  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954)  for  the  duration 
of  such  leave  at  the  level  and  under  the  con- 
ditions coverage  would  have  been  provided 
If  the  employee  had  continued  in  employ- 
ment continuously  from  the  date  the  em- 
ployee commenced  the  leave  until  the  date 
the  employee  is  restored  under  subsection 
(a),  or  otherwise  legally  discharged. 

SBC  IM.  PROHIBITED  ACTS. 

(a)  Intehfkrencc  With  Rights.— 

(1)  Ezncisx  OP  rights.- It  shall  be  unlaw- 
ful for  any  employer  to  Interfere  with,  re- 
strmin.  or  deny  the  exercise  of  or  the  at- 
tempt to  exercise,  any  right  provided  under 
thisUUe. 

(2)  DiscRinnfATioH.— It  shall  be  unlawful 
for  any  employer  to  discharge  or  in  any 
other  manner  discriminate  against  any  Indi- 
vidual for  opposing  any  practice  made  un- 
Uwful  by  this  Utle. 

(b)  iNTKKFmZNCE  WITH  PROCEEDINGS  OR  In- 

Qunuis.— It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
person  to  discharge  or  in  any  other  manner 
discriminate  against  any  Individual  because 
the  indlvldual- 

(1)  has  fUed  any  charge,  or  has  instituted 
or  caused  to  be  instituted  any  proceeding, 
under  or  related  to  this  title; 

(2)  has  given  or  is  about  to  give  any  infor- 
mation In  connection  with  any  inquiry  or 
proceeding  relating  to  any  right  provided 
under  this  title;  or 

(3)  has  testified  or  is  about  to  testify  in 
any  inquiry  or  proceeding  relating  to  any 
right  provided  under  this  title. 

9SC  1V7.  ADMINISTRATIVE  ENFORCEMENT. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary  shall  issue 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  are  necessary 
to  carry  out  this  section,  including  rules  and 
regulations  concerning  service  of  com- 
plaints, notice  of  hearings,  answers  and 
amendments  to  complaints,  and  copies  of 
orders  and  records  of  proceedings. 

(b)  Charges.— 

(1)  PnjNG.— Any  person  alleging  an  act 
that  violates  this  title  may  file  a  charge  re- 
specting the  violation  with  the  Secretary. 
Charges  shall  be  in  such  form  and  contain 
such  Information  as  the  Secretary  shall  re- 
quire by  regulation. 

(2)  NonncATioN.— Not  later  than  15  days 
after  the  Secretary  receives  notice  of  a 
charge  imder  paragraph  (1),  the  Secretary 
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(A)  serve  a  notice  of  the  charge  on  the 
person  charged  with  the  violation:  and 

(B)  inform  such  person  and  the  charging 
party  as  to  the  rights  and  procedures  pro- 
vided under  this  tlUe. 


(3)  TniE  OP  PILING.— A  charge  may  not  be 
filed  later  than  1  year  after  the  date  of  the 
last  event  constituting  the  alleged  violation. 

(c)  F>ROCESs  ON  Notice  op  a  Charge,  Inves- 
tigation, Complaint.— 

(1)  Investigation.— Within  the  60-day 
period  after  the  Secretary  receives  any 
charge,  the  Secretary  shall  investigate  the 
charge  and  issue  a  complaint  based  on  the 
charge  or  dismiss  the  charge. 

(2)  Complaint  based  on  charge.— If  the 
Secretary  determines  that  there  Is  a  reason- 
able basis  for  the  charge,  the  Secretary 
shall  issue  a  complaint  based  on  the  charge 
and  promptly  notify  the  charging  party  and 
the  respondent  as  to  the  Issuance. 

(3)  Dismissal.— If  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  there  is  no  reasonable  basis  for 
the  charge,  the  Secretary  shall  dismiss  the 
charge  and  promptly  notify  the  charging 
party  and  the  respondent  as  to  the  dismis- 
sal. 

(4)  Settlement  agreements.— 

(A)  With  charging  party.— The  charging 
party  and  the  respondent  may  enter  into  a 
settlement  agreement  concerning  the  viola- 
tion alleged  in  the  charge  before  any  deter- 
mination is  reached  by  the  Secretary  under 
this  subsection.  To  be  effective  such  an 
agreement  must  be  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  be  consistent  with  the  purposes  of 
this  title. 

(B)  With  Secretary.— On  the  issuance  of 
a  complaint,  the  Secretary  and  the  respond- 
ent may  enter  into  a  settlement  agreement 
concerning  a  violation  alleged  in  the  com- 
plaint. Any  such  settlement  may  not  be  en- 
tered Into  over  the  objection  of  the  charg- 
ing party,  unless  the  Secretary  determines 
that  the  settlement  provides  a  remedy  for 
the  charging  party. 

(5)  Civil  actions.— If,  at  the  end  of  the 
60-day  period  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1), 
the  Secretary— 

(A)  has  not  issued  a  complaint  under  para- 
graph (2): 

(B)  has  dismissed  the  charge  under  para- 
graph (3);  or 

(C)  has  not  approved  or  entered  into  a  set- 
tlement agreement  under  subparagraph  (A) 
or  <B)  of  paragraph  (4); 

the  charging  party  may  elect  to  bring  a  civil 
action  under  section  108. 

(6)  Complaint  and  reliep  on  secretary's 
initiative.- 

(A)  Issuance.— The  Secretary  may  Issue 
and  serve  a  complaint  alleging  a  violation  of 
this  title  on  the  basis  of  information  and 
evidence  gathered  as  a  result  of  an  investi- 
gation initiated  by  the  Secretary  pursuant 
to  section  109. 

(B)  Reliep.— 

(i)  In  general.— On  issuance  of  a  com- 
plaint, the  Secretary  shall  have  the  power 
to  petition  the  United  States  district  court 
for  the  district  in  which  the  violation  is  al- 
leged to  have  occurred,  or  in  which  the  re- 
spondent resides  or  transacts  business,  for 
appropriate  temporary  relief  or  a  restrain- 
ing order. 

(11)  Notice.— On  the  filing  of  any  such  pe- 
tition, the  court  shall  cause  notice  of  the  pe- 
tition to  be  served  on  the  respondent. 

(ill)  Type  op  relixp.— The  court  shall  have 
Jurisdiction  to  grant  to  the  Secretary  such 
temporary  relief  or  restraining  order  as  the 
court  considers  Just  and  proper. 

(d)  Rights  op  Parties.- 

(1)  Service  op  complaint.— In  any  case  in 
which  a  complaint  is  issued  under  subsec- 
tion (c>,  the  Secretary  shall,  not  later  than 
10  days  after  the  date  on  which  the  com- 
plaint is  issued,  cause  to  be  served  on  the  re- 
spondent a  copy  of  the  complaint. 


(2)  Parties  to  complaint.— Any  person 
filing  a  charge  alleging  a  violation  of  this 
title  may  elect  to  be  a  party  to  any  com- 
plaint filed  by  the  Secretary  alleging  the 
violation.  The  election  must  be  made  before 
the  commencement  of  a  hearing. 

(3)  Civil  action.— The  failure  of  the  Sec- 
retary to  comply  in  a  timely  manner  with 
any  obligation  assigned  to  the  Secretary 
under  this  title  shall  entitle  the  charging 
party  to  elect,  at  the  time  of  such  failure,  to 
bring  a  civU  action  under  section  108. 

(e)  Conduct  op  Hearing.— 

(1)  Prosecution  by  secretary.- The  Sec- 
retary shall  prosecute  any  complaint  issued 
under  subsection  (c). 

(2)  Hearing.— An  administrative  law  Judge 
shall  conduct  a  hearing  on  the  record  with 
respect  to  a  complaint  issued  under  this 
title.  The  hearing  shall  be  conducted  in  ac- 
cordance with  sections  554,  555,  and  556  of 
title  5,  United  SUtes  Code,  and  shall  be 
commenced  within  60  days  after  the  issu- 
ance of  the  complaint,  unless  the  Judge,  in 
the  Judge's  discretion,  determines  that  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  would  best  be  furthered 
by  commencement  of  the  action  after  the 
expiration  of  such  period. 

(f )  Findings  and  Conclusions.- 

(1)  In  general.— After  a  hearing  is  con- 
ducted under  this  section,  the  administra- 
tive law  judge  shall  promptly  make  findings 
of  fact  and  conclusions  of  law,  and,  if  appro- 
priate, issue  an  order  for  relief  as  provided 
in  section  110. 

(2)  NOTIPICATION  CONCERNING  DELAY.— The 

administrative  law  Judge  shall  inform  the 
parties,  in  writing,  of  the  reason  for  any 
delay  in  making  the  findings  and  conclu- 
sions if  the  findings  and  conclusions  are  not 
made  within  60  days  after  the  conclusion  of 
the  hearing. 

(g)  Finality  op  Decision;  Review.— 

(1)  Finality.— The  decision  and  order  of 
the  administrative  law  judge  shall  become 
the  final  decision  and  order  of  the  Secretary 
unless,  on  appeal  by  an  aggrieved  party 
taken  not  later  than  30  days  after  the 
action,  the  Secretary  modifies  or  vacates 
the  decision,  in  which  case  the  decision  of 
the  Secretary  shall  be  the  final  decision. 

(2)  Review.— Not  later  than  60  days  after 
the  entry  of  the  final  order  of  the  Secretary 
under  paragraph  (1),  any  person  aggrieved 
by  the  final  order  may  obtain  a  review  of 
the  order  In  the  United  States  court  of  ap- 
peals for  the  circuit  in  which  the  violation  is 
alleged  to  have  occurred  or  in  which  the  em- 
ployer resides  or  transacts  business. 

(3)  Jurisdiction.— On  the  filing  of  the 
record  with  the  court,  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  court  shall  be  exclusive  and  its  Judg- 
ment shall  be  final,  except  that  the  same 
shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  on  writ  of  certio- 
rari or  certification  as  provided  in  section 
1254  of  title  28,  United  SUtes  Code. 

(h)  Court  Enforcement  op  Administra- 
tive Orders.- 

(1)  Power  op  secretary.— If  a  respondent 
does  not  appeal  an  order  of  the  Secretary 
under  subsection  (g)(2),  the  Secretary  may 
petition  the  United  States  district  court  for 
the  district  in  which  the  violation  is  alleged 
to  have  occurred,  or  in  which  the  respond- 
ent resides  or  transacts  business,  for  the  en- 
forcement of  the  order  of  the  Secretary,  by 
filing  in  the  court  a  written  petition  praying 
that  the  order  be  enforced. 

(2)  Jurisdiction.— On  the  filing  of  the  pe- 
tition, the  court  shall  have  jurisdiction  to 
make  and  enter  a  decree  enforcing  the  order 
of  the  Secretary.  In  the  proceeding,  the 
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order  of  the  Secretary  shall  not  be  subject 
to  review. 

(3)  Dbcrze  op  entorcemzmt.— If,  on  appeal 
of  an  order  under  subsection  (g)(2),  the 
United  States  court  of  appeals  does  not  re- 
verse or  modify  the  ordi?r,  the  court  shall 
have  the  Jurisdiction  to  make  and  enter  a 
decree  enforcing  the  order  of  the  Secretary. 

8EC.  108.  ENFORCEMENT  BY  CIVIL  ACTION. 

(a)  Right  To  Brimg  Civil  Action.— 

(1)  In  genxral.— Subject  to  the  limitations 
in  this  section,  an  employee  or  the  Secre- 
tary may  bring  a  civil  action  against  any  em- 
ployer to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  title 
in  any  appropriate  court  of  the  United 
States  or  in  any  State  court  of  competent 
Jurisdiction. 

(2)  No  CHARGE  FILED.— Subject  to  para- 
graph (3),  a  civil  action  may  be  commenced 
under  this  subsection  without  regard  to 
whether  a  charge  has  been  filed  under  sec- 
tion 107(b). 

(3)  Limitations.— No  civil  action  may  be 
commenced  under  paragraph  (1)  If  the  Sec- 
retary— 

(A)  has  approved,  or  has  failed  to  disap- 
prove, a  settlement  agreement  under  section 
107(c)(4),  in  which  case  no  civil  action  may 
be  filed  under  this  subsection  if  the  action  is 
based  on  a  violation  alleged  in  the  charge 
and  resolved  by  the  agreement;  or 

(B)  has  issued  a  complaint  under  section 
107(c)(2)  or  107(c)(6),  in  which  case  no  civil 
action  may  be  filed  under  this  subsection  If 
the  action  is  based  on  a  violation  alleged  in 
the  complaint. 

(4)  To  ENFORCE  SBTTLEIIENT  AGREEMENTS.- 

Notwithstanding  paragraph  (3)(A),  a  civil 
action  may  be  commenced  to  enforce  the 
terms  of  any  such  settlement  agreement. 

(5)  Timing   of   commencement   of   civil 

ACTION.— 

(A)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  in 
subparagraph  (B),  no  civil  action  may  be 
commenced  more  than  1  year  after  the  date 
on  which  the  alleged  violation  occurred. 

(B)  Exception.— In  any  case  In  which— 

(I)  a  timely  charge  is  filed  under  section 
107(b):  and 

(II)  the  failure  of  the  Secretary  to  issue  a 
complaint  or  enter  into  a  settlement  agree- 
ment based  on  the  charge  (as  provided 
under  section  107(c)(4))  occurs  more  than  11 
months  after  the  date  on  which  any  alleged 
violation  occurred, 

the  employee  may  commence  a  civil  action 
not  more  than  30  days  after  the  date  on 
which  the  employee  is  notified  of  the  fail- 
ure. 

(6)  Agencies.— The  Secretary  may  not 
bring  a  civil  action  against  any  agency  of 
the  United  States. 

(b)  Venue.— An  action  brought  under  sub- 
section (a)  in  a  district  court  of  the  United 
States  may  be  brought^ 

(1)  In  any  appropriate  Judicial  district 
under  section  1391  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code;  or 

(2)  in  the  judicial  district  in  the  SUte  in 
which— 

(A)  the  employment  records  relevant  to 
the  violation  are  maintained  and  adminis- 
tered; or 

(B)  the  aggrieved  person  worked  or  would 
have  worked  but  for  the  alleged  violation. 

(c)  Notification  of  the  Secretary;  Right 
To  Intervene.— A  copy  of  the  complaint  In 
any  action  brought  by  an  employee  under 
subsection  (a)  shaU  be  served  on  the  Secre- 
tary by  certified  mall.  The  Secretary  shall 
have  the  right  to  intervene  in  a  civil  action 
brought  by  an  employee  under  subsection 
(a). 


(d)  Attorneys  for  the  Secretary.— In  any 
civil  action  brought  under  subsection  (a),  at- 
torneys appointed  by  the  Secretary  may 
appear  for  and  represent  the  Secretary, 
except  that  the  Attorney  General  and  the 
Solicitor  General  shall  conduct  any  litiga- 
tion in  the  Supreme  Court. 

SEC.  IW.  investigative  AimiORITY. 

(a)  In  General.— To  ensure  compliance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  title,  or  any  regu- 
lation or  order  Issued  under  this  title,  sub- 
ject to  subsection  (c),  the  Secretary  shall 
have  the  investigative  authority  provided 
under  section  11(a)  of  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  of  1938  (29  U.S.C.  211(a)). 

(b)  Obligation  To  Keep  and  Preserve 
Records.— An  employer  shall  keep  and  pre- 
serve records  In  accordance  with  section 
11(c)  of  such  Act,  and  in  accordance  with 
regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary. 

(c)  Required  Submissions  Generally 
Limited  to  an  Annual  Basis.— The  Secre- 
tary may  not  under  this  section  require  any 
employer  or  any  plan,  fund,  or  program  to 
submit  to  the  Secretary  any  books  or 
records  more  than  once  in  any  12-month 
period,  unless  the  Secretary  has  reasonable 
cause  to  believe  there  may  exist  a  violation 
of  this  title  or  any  regulation  or  order 
issued  pursuant  to  this  title,  or  is  investigat- 
ing a  charge  brought  pursuant  to  section 
107. 

(d)  Subpoena  Powers,  Etc.— For  purposes 
of  any  investigation  conducted  under  this 
section,  the  Secretary  shall  have  the  sub- 
poena authority  provided  under  section  9  of 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  (29 
U.S.C.  209). 

(e)  Dissemination  of  Information.— The 
Secretary  may  make  available  to  any  person 
substantially  affected  by  any  matter  that  is 
the  subject  of  an  investigation  under  this 
section,  and  to  any  department  or  agency  of 
the  United  States,  information  concerning 
any  matter  that  may  be  the  subject  of  the 
investigation. 

SEC.  no.  RELIEF. 

(a)  Injunctive  Relief.— 

(1)  Cease  and  desist.— On  finding  a  viola- 
tion under  section  107  by  a  person,  an  ad- 
ministrative law  judge  shall  Issue  an  order 
requiring  the  person  to  cease  and  desist 
from  any  act  or  practice  that  violates  this 
title. 

(2)  Injunctions.— In  any  civil  action 
brought  under  section  108,  a  court  may 
grant  as  relief  any  permanent  or  temporary 
Injunction,  temporary  restraining  order,  or 
other  equitable  relief  as  the  court  considers 
appropriate. 

(b)  Monetary  Damages.— 

(1)  In  general.— Any  employer  that  vio- 
lates this  title  shall  be  liable  to  the  injured 
party  in  an  amount  equal  to— 

(A)  any  wages,  salary,  employment  bene- 
fits, or  other  compensation  denied  or  lost  to 
the  employee  by  reason  of  the  violation, 
plus  interest  on  the  total  monetary  damages 
calculated  at  the  prevailing  rate;  and 

(B)  an  additional  amount  equal  to  the 
greater  of — 

(i)  the  amount  determined  under  subpara- 
graph (A),  as  liquidated  damages:  or 

(11)  the  amount  of  consequential  damages 
but  not  to  exceed  three  times  the  amount 
determined  under  subparagraph  (A). 

(2)  Good  faith.— If  an  employer  who  has 
violated  this  title  proves  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  court  that  the  act  or  omission  which 
violated  this  title  was  in  good  faith  and  that 
the  employer  had  reasonable  grounds  for 
believing  that  the  act  or  omission  was  not  a 
violation  of  this  title,  the  court  may,  in  ite 
discretion,  reduce  the  amount  of  the  liabil- 


ity or  penalty  provided  for  under  this  sub- 
section to  the  amount  determined  under 
paragraph  (1)(A). 

(c)  Attorneys'  Pees.— A  prevailing  party 
(other  than  the  United  States)  may  be 
awarded  a  reasonable  attorneys'  fee  as  part 
of  the  costs,  in  addition  to  any  relief  award- 
ed. The  United  States  shall  be  liable  for 
costs  in  the  same  manner  as  a  private 
person. 

(d)  Limitation.— Damages  awarded  under 
subsection  (b)  may  not  accrue  from  a  date 
more  than  2  years  before  the  date  on  which 
a  charge  is  filed  under  section  107(b)  or  a 
civU  action  is  brought  under  section  108. 

SEC.  111.  NOTICE. 

(a)  In  General.— Each  employer  shall  post 
and  keep  posted,  in  conspicuous  places  on 
the  premises  of  the  employer  where  notices 
to  employees  and  applicants  for  employ- 
ment are  customarily  posted,  a  notice,  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretwr.  setting  forth  ex- 
cerpts from,  or  summaries  of,  the  pertinent 
provisions  of  this  title  and  Information  per- 
taining to  the  filing  of  a  charge. 

(b)  Penalty.— Any  employer  who  willfully 
violates  this  section  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $100  for  each  separate  offense. 

TITLE  11— PARENTAL  LEAVE  FOR  CIVIL 
SERVICE  EMPLOYEES 

SEC.  201.  PARENTAL  LEAVE. 

(a)  In  General.— (1)  Chapter  63  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
chapter: 

'SUBCHAPTER  III— PARENTAL  LEAVE 

"§  6331.  Dennitions 

"For  purposes  of  this  subchapter: 

"(1)  'employee'  means— 

"(A)  an  employee  as  defined  by  section 
6301(2)  of  this  title  (excluding  an  individual 
employed  by  the  government  of  the  District 
of  Columbia):  and 

"(B)  an  individual  under  clause  (v)  or  (ix) 
of  such  section; 

who  has  been  employed  for  at  least  12 
months  and  completed  at  lea£t  900  hours  of 
service  during  the  previous  12-month 
period. 

"(2)  serious  health  condition'  means  an 
illness,  injury,  impairment,  or  physical  or 
mental  condition  that  involves— 

"(A)  inpatient  care  in  a  hospital,  hospice, 
or  residential  medical  care  facility:  or 

"(B)  continuing  treatment,  or  continuing 
supervision,  by  a  health  care  provider:  and 

"(3)  'son  or  daughter'  means  a  biological, 
adopted,  or  foster  child,  a  stepchild,  a  legal 
ward,  or  a  child  of  a  de  facto  parent,  who 
is- 

"(A)  under  18  years  of  age;  or 

"'(B)  18  years  of  age  or  older  and  incapable 
of  self-care  because  of  a  mental  or  physical 
disability. 

"§  6332.  Parental  leave  requirement 

"'(a)(1)  An  employee  shall  be  entitled,  sub- 
ject to  section  6333,  to  10  workweeks  of  pa- 
rental leave  during  any  24-month  period— 

"'(A)  as  the  result  of  the  birth  of  a  son  or 
daughter  of  the  employee; 

"(B)  as  the  result  of  the  placement,  for 
adoption  or  foster  care,  of  a  son  or  daughter 
with  the  employee:  or 

"(C)  in  order  to  care  for  the  employee's 
son  or  daughter  who  has  a  serious  health 
condition. 

"(2)  The  entitlement  to  leave  under  para- 
graphs (IKA)  and  (1KB)  shaU  expire  at  the 
end  of  the  6-month  period  beginning  on  the 
date  of  such  birth  or  placement. 
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"(3)  In  the  case  of  a  son  or  daughter  who 
has  a  serious  health  condition,  such  leave 
may  be  taken  Intermittently  when  medically 
necessary,  subject  to  subsection  (e). 

"(b)  On  agreement  between  the  employing 
agency  and  the  employee,  leave  under  this 
section  may  be  taken  on  a  reduced  leave 
schedule,  however,  such  reduced  leave 
schedule  shall  not  result  In  a  reduction  in 
the  total  amount  of  leave  to  which  the  em- 
ployee is  otherwise  entitled. 

"(c)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (d). 
leave  granted  under  subsection  (a)  may  con- 
sist of  unpaid  leave. 

"(dKl)  If  an  employing  agency  provides 
paid  parental  leave  for  fewer  than  10  work- 
weeks, the  additional  weeks  of  leave  added 
to  attain  the  10  workweek  total  may  be 
unpaid. 

"(2)  An  employee  or  employing  agency 
may  elect  to  substitute  any  of  the  employ- 
ee's accrued  paid  vacation  leave,  personal 
leave,  or  other  appropriate  paid  leave  for 
any  part  of  the  10-week  period. 

"(eXl)  In  any  case  in  which  the  necessity 
for  leave  under  this  section  is  foreseeable 
based  on  an  expected  birth  or  adoption,  the 
employee  shall  provide  the  employing 
agency  with  prior  notice  of  such  expected 
birth  or  adoption  in  a  manner  which  is  rea- 
sonable and  practicable. 

"(2)  In  any  case  In  which  the  necessity  for 
leave  under  this  section  is  foreseeable  based 
on  planned  medical  treatment  or  supervi- 
sion, the  employee  shall— 

"(A)  make  a  reasonable  effort  to  schedule 
the  treatment  or  supervision  so  as  not  to 
disrupt  unduly  the  operations  of  the  em- 
ploying agency,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  health  care  provider  of  the  employee's 
son  or  daughter  and 

"(B)  provide  the  employing  agency  with 
prior  notice  of  the  treatment  or  supervision 
in  a  manner  which  is  reasonable  and  practi- 
cable. 

"(3)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Person- 
nel Management  shall  promulgate  regiila- 
tions  that  define  the  term  'reasonable  and 
practicable'  for  purposes  of  paragraphs  (1) 
and  (2KB). 
"§  S333.  Certification 

"(a)  An  emplojring  agency  may  require 
that  a  claim  for  parental  leave  under  section 
6332(aK10KC),  be  supported  by  certification 
issued  by  the  health  care  provider  of  the 
son  or  daughter,  whichever  is  appropriate. 
The  employee  shall  provide  a  copy  of  such 
certification  to  the  employing  agency. 

"(b)  The  certification  shall  be  considered 
sufficient  if  it  sUtes— 

"(1)  the  date  on  which  the  serious  health 
condition  commenced; 

"(2)  the  probable  duration  of  the  condi- 
tion: 

"(3)  the  appropriate  medical  facts  within 
the  knowledge  of  the  provider  regarding  the 
condition:  and 

"(4)  for  purposes  of  leave  imder  section 
9332(aKlXC),  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of 
time  that  the  employee  is  needed  to  care  for 
the  son  or  daughter. 

"(cXl)  In  any  case  in  which  the  employing 
agency  has  reason  to  doubt  the  validity  of 
the  certification  provided  under  subsection 
(a),  the  employing  agency  may  require,  at 
its  expense,  that  the  employee  obtain  the 
opinion  of  a  second  health  care  provider 
designated  or  approved  by  the  employing 
agency  concerning  the  information  certified 
under  subsection  (b). 

"(3)  Any  health  care  provider  designated 
or  approved  under  paragraph  (1)  may  not  be 
employed  on  a  regular  basis  by  the  employ- 
ing agency. 


"(dKl)  In  any  case  in  which  the  second 
opinion  described  in  subsection  (c)  differs 
from  the  original  certification  provided ' 
under  subsection  (a),  the  employing  agency 
may  require,  at  its  expense,  that  the  em- 
ployee obtain  the  opinion  of  a  third  health 
care  provider  concerning  the  information 
certified  under  subsection  (b). 

"(2)  The  opinion  of  the  third  health  care 
provider  concerning  the  Information  certi- 
fied under  subsection  (b)  shall  be  considered 
to  be  final  and  shall  be  binding  on  the  em- 
ploying agency  and  the  employee. 

"(e)  The  employing  agency  may  require 
that  the  employee  obtain  subsequent  recer- 
tlficatlons  on  a  reasonable  basis. 
"§  6334.  Job  protecUon 

"An  employee  who  uses  leave  under  sec- 
tion 6332  of  this  title  shall  be  entitled,  on 
return  from  the  leave— 

"(1)  to  be  restored  to  the  position  of  em- 
ployment held  by  the  employee  when  the 
leave  commenced;  or 

"(2)  to  be  restored  to  an  equivalent  posi- 
tion with  equivalent  employment  benefits, 
pay,  and  other  terms  and  conditions  of  em- 
ployment. 
"9  6335.  Prohibition  of  coercion 

"(a)  An  employee  may  not  directly  or  indi- 
rectly intimidate,  threaten,  or  coerce,  or  at- 
tempt to  intimidate,  threaten,  or  coerce,  any 
other  employee  for  the  purpose  of  interfer- 
ing with  the  exercise  of  the  rights  of  the 
employee  under  this  subchapter. 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  'in- 
timidate, threaten,  or  coerce'  Includes  prom- 
ising to  confer  or  conferring  any  benefit 
(such  as  appointment,  promotion,  or  com- 
pensation), or  taking  or  threatening  to  take 
any  reprisal  (such  as  deprivation  of  appoint- 
ment, promotion,  or  compensation). 
"§  6336.  Health  inaurance 

"An  employee  enrolled  in  a  health  bene- 
fits plan  under  chapter  89  of  this  title  who 
is  placed  in  a  leave  status  under  section  6332 
of  this  title  may  elect  to  continue  the 
health  benefits  enrollment  of  the  employee 
while  in  leave  status  and  arrange  to  pay  into 
the  Employees  Health  Benefits  Fund  (de- 
scribed in  section  8909  of  this  title),  through 
the  employing  agency  of  the  employee,  the 
appropriate  employee  contributions. 
"§  6337.  Regulation* 

"The  Office  of  Personnel  Management 
shall  prescribe  regulations  necessary  for  the 
administration  of  this  subchapter.  The  reg- 
ulations prescribed  under  this  subchapter 
shall  be  consistent  with  the  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  under 
title  I  of  the  Parental  Leave  Act  of  1989.". 

(2)  The  table  of  contents  for  chapter  63  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"SUBCHAPTER  III— PARENTAL  LEAVE 

"6331.  Definitions. 

'"6332.  Parental  leave  requirement. 

"6333.  Certification. 
"6334.  Job  protection. 
"6335.  Prohibition  of  coercion. 
"6336.  Health  Insurance. 

"6337.  Regulations.". 

(b)  Emflotzes  Paid  From  Nonappropriat- 
ed FuifDS.— Section  2105(cKl)  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "53"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "53, 
subchapter  III  of  chapter  63.". 

TITLE  III— MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 
SEC.  301.  EFFECT  ON  OTHER  LAWS. 

(a)  Federal  and  State  Antidiscriiiina- 
TioN  Laws.— Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be 


construed  to  modify  or  affect  any  Federal  or 
State  law  prohibiting  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  race,  religion,  color,  national  origin, 
sex,  age,  or  handicapped  status. 

(b)  State  and  Local  Laws.— Nothing  in 
this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  supersede  any 
provision  of  any  State  or  local  law  that  pro- 
vides greater  parental  rights  than  the  rights 
established  under  this  Act. 

SEC.  302.  EFFECT  ON  EXISTING  EMPLOYMENT  BEN- 
EFIT8. 

(a)  More  Protective.— Nothing  in  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  to  diminish  the  obliga- 
tion of  an  employer  to  comply  with  any  col- 
lective-bargaining agreement  or  any  em- 
ployment Isenefit  program  or  plan  that  pro- 
vides greater  parental  rights  to  employees 
than  the  rights  provided  under  this  Act. 

(b)  Less  Protective.— The  rights  provided 
to  employees  under  this  Act  may  not  be  di- 
minished by  any  collective-bargaining  agree- 
ment or  any  employment  benefit  program 
or  plsm. 

SEC.  303.  ENCOURAGEMENT  OF  MORE  GENEROUS 
LEAVE  POLICIES. 

Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  t>e  construed  to 
discourage  employers  from  adopting  or  re- 
taining leave  policies  more  generous  than 
any  policies  that  comply  with  the  require- 
ments under  this  Act. 

SEC.  304.  REGULATIONS. 

Not  later  than  60  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall 
prescribe  such  regulations  as  are  necessary 
to  carry  out  title  1. 

SEC.  30S.  EFFECT  ON  SMALL  BUSINESSES. 

Not  later  than  2  years  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
shall  conduct  a  study  to  determine  the 
effect  of  this  Act  on  businesses  with  less 
than  50  employees  and  submit  a  report  to 
Congress  on  the  results  of  such  study. 


By  Mr.  KERRY: 
S.  952.  A  bill  to  stimulate  the  design, 
development,  and  manufacture  of 
high  definition  television  technology, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

HIGH  DEFINITION  TELEVISION  DEVELOPMENT 
ACT 

•  Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  that 
would  permit  U.S.  companies  to  move 
forward  with  the  development  and 
marketing  of  high  definition  television 
in  a  consortium  or  other  cooperative 
effort  free  of  restrictions  from  U.S. 
antitrust  laws. 

While  the  Senate  has  been  advised 
that  the  administration  is  now  consid- 
ering such  a  provision,  it  is  clear  that 
the  United  States  is  already  behind 
Japan  in  the  development  of  high  defi- 
nition television,  and  that  if  we  do  not 
act  quickly,  whatever  opportunity  we 
may  have  to  get  into  the  market  will 
disappear. 

Today,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
Robert  Mosbacher,  testified  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Commerce,  and 
told  us  that  the  U.S.  Government 
should  not  get  into  the  business  of 
picking  winners  and  losers,  that  it  was 
up  to  industry  to  lead  the  way,  and 
that  the  Government's  role  in  the  de- 
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velopment  of  markets  should  be  very 
limited. 

I  asked  Secretary  Mosbacher  wheth- 
er In  his  view  the  development  of  a 
U.S.  high  definition  television  Industry 
was  essential  to  U.S.  security.  Secre- 
tary Mosbacher  said  that  it  is,  because 
whoever  controls  that  industry  in  the 
future  will  have  a  leg  up  in  controlling 
computers,  semiconductors,  and  other 
industries  essential  to  the  national  se- 
curity of  the  United  States. 

I  then  asked  Secretary  Mosbacher  if 
United  States  companies  could  com- 
pete with  Japan  in  the  development  of 
high  definition  television  if  we  did  not 
give  them  an  exemption  from  United 
States  antitrust  laws. 

Secretary  Mosbacher  said  he  be- 
lieved they  could  not. 

I  then  asked  Secretary  Mosbacher  if 
the  administration  would  support  leg- 
islation, such  as  this  bill,  to  exempt 
the  high  definition  television  industry 
from  the  application  of  U.S.  antitrust 
laws. 

Secretary  Mosbacher  said  that  the 
issue  was  under  review  by  the  adminis- 
tration and  he  could  not  say  whether 
it  would  or  would  not. 

I  frankly  do  not  understand  the  hes- 
itation on  the  part  of  the  administra- 
tion in  reaching  a  decision  that  is  this 
urgent.  If  the  United  States  interferes 
with  the  ability  of  U.S.  industry  to  go 
forward  into  high  definition  television, 
we  won't  be  picking  winners  and 
losers,  but  turning  a  possible  winner 
into  a  nonstarter. 

I  think  we  should  not  sit  by  and  just 
watch  while  the  Japanese  move  in  to 
dominate  high  definition  television  as 
they  have  consumer  electronics,  and 
increasingly,  computer  chips,  comput- 
ers, and  many  other  industries  we  once 
dominated  and  gave  away. 

For  years,  our  Government  has 
chosen  to  adopt  a  hands-off  policy  to 
technological  development.  The  mira- 
cle of  the  marketplace  may  wind  up 
being  Japan's  miracle,  and  our  mis- 
take. 

There  are  aspects  of  the  Japanese 
model  of  a  partnership  between  gov- 
ernment and  business  that  we  must 
emulate  if  we  are  not  to  be  shut  out  of 
emerging  technologies. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
would  exempt  joint  ventures  which 
seek  to  develop  and  market  HDTV 
from  antitrust  regulations  which 
today  would  prevent  United  States 
companies  from  cooperating  with  an- 
other to  beat  Japan  to  the  develop- 
ment of  this  multibillion  dollar 
market.  The  legislation  mirrors  provi- 
sions of  legislation  previously  filed  by 
Congressman  RrrrKR  in  the  House. 
However,  unlike  the  Ritter  legislation, 
it  does  not  appropriate  any  Federal 
fimds  for  intervention  in  the  high  def- 
inition area.  Instead,  it  merely  ensures 
that  U.S.  industry  will  not  be  impeded 
by  antitrust  laws  from  going  forward 


with  HDTV  development  and  market- 
ing. 

One  issue  that  we  need  to  face  is  the 
fact  that  in  eliminating  the  antitrust 
exemptions  for  HDTV,  we  may  be  cre- 
ating a  production  and  marketing 
monster  for  the  future  in  the  form  of 
a  U.S.  consortium  with  enormous  eco- 
nomic power.  I  think  that  prospect 
should  be  of  legitimate  concern  to  us 
as  we  go  down  that  path.  However,  I 
think  it  is  becoming  very  clear  that  if 
we  fail  to  act,  we  will  have  no  HDTV 
production  capability  at  all  in  the 
United  States. 

I  believe  that  a  U.S.-controlled  con- 
sortium may  be  the  least  bad  outcome 
available  to  us  under  the  present  cir- 
cumstances, and  that  recognizing  the 
threat  of  monopoly  that  such  a  con- 
sortiiun  poses,  we  should  still  go  ahead 
and  eliminate  the  antitrust  provisions, 
including  marketing,  that  today 
impede  the  development  of  such  a  con- 
sortium for  HDTV. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  primary 
issue  today  is  not  whether  U.S.  corpo- 
rations are  engaging  in  monopolistic 
activity  when  it  comes  to  consumer 
electronics— but  whether  they  are 
going  to  engage  in  any  activity  whatso- 
ever. We  should  not  stand  by  idly 
while  foreign  corporations  continue  to 
grab  markets  that  could  have  been 
ours.  In  the  case  of  HDTV,  the  stakes 
are  too  high.  I  urge  swift  consideration 
and  passage  of  this  legislation. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
legislation  be  reprinted  in  full  in  the 
Recoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  952 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TfTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "High  Defini- 
tion Television  Development  Act  of  1989." 

SEC.  2.  FINDINGS. 

The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  maintaining  a  viable  domestic  electron- 
ics industry  is  vital  to  both  the  national  se- 
curity and  the  economic  well-being  of  the 
United  SUtes; 

(2)  the  significant  decrease  in  consumer 
electronics  market  share  held  by  United 
States  companies  has  led  to  the  loss  of 
United  States  leadership  in  designing,  devel- 
oping, and  manufacturing  electronics  prod- 
ucts and  processes; 

(3)  high  definition  television  is  a  cutting 
edge  consumer  electronics  technology  which 
offers  markedly  superior  video  display,  and 
is  estimated  to  become  a  $20,000,000,000  in- 
dustry by  the  mid-1990's; 

(4)  development  of  high  definition  televi- 
sion technology  by  American  Industries  is 
critically  important  to  the  Nation's  econo- 
my and  security,  and  it  is  vital  that  the 
Nation  attain  a  leadership  role  and  capabil- 
ity in  the  development,  design  and  manufac- 
ture of  high  definition  television  and  related 
technologies; 

(5)  offshore  industries  have  successfully 
conducted  research  and  product  develop- 
ment in  a  variety  of  areas  related  to  high 


definition  television,  and  have  been  highly 
successful  In  the  resulting  commercial  appli- 
cations; 

(6)  government  action  and  industry  coop- 
eration are  necessary  to  ensure  that  domes- 
tic industries  engage  in  long-term  high  defi- 
nition television  research  and  development, 
and  manufacture  of  high  definition  televi- 
sion products  and  related  technologies:  and 

(7)  it  is  necessary  for  the  Congress  to  take 
the  actions  required  by  this  Act  to  encour- 
age and  facilitate  the  development  and  man- 
ufacture of  domestically  produced  high  defi- 
nition television  technologies. 

SEC.  3.  DEFINITIONS. 

(1)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce. 

(2)  the  term  "HDTV  technology"  means 
equipment  and  techniques  required  to 
create,  transmit,  receive,  displace,  process, 
record,  store,  recover  and  play  back  high 
definition  television  images  and  accompany- 
ing sound  material. 

(3)  the  term  "cooperative  HDTV  enter- 
prise" means  any  organization.  Joint  ven- 
ture, or  partnership  of  domestic  designers  or 
manufacturers  (or  both)  of  broadcast  or 
cable  television  technologies  for  the  pur- 
poses of — 

(A)  discussions,  considerations,  review,  ac- 
tions, or  agreements  concerning  HDTV 
technology; 

(B)  conducting  research  on,  or  design,  de- 
velopment, or  manufacture  of,  HDTV  tech- 
nology; or 

(C)  any  combination  of  the  activities  de- 
scribed in  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B). 

TITLE  I— AUTHORITY  TO  ENGAGE  IN 
JOINT  ACTIONS  TO  PROMOTE  DE- 
VELOPMENT 

SEC.  101.  FINDINGS. 

The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  efficient  deployment  of  HDTV  and 
HDTV  technologies  will  require  significant 
cooperative  efforts  by  domestic  companies; 

(2)  current  statutory  restrictions  make  it 
Impossible  for  many  companies  now  in- 
volved in  research,  design  and  development 
of  HDTV  technologies  to  cooperate  or 
engage  in  joint  ventures  designed  to  facili- 
tate domestic  HDTV  development  and  man- 
ufacture; and 

(3)  cooperative  efforts  and  joint  ventures 
by  domestic  companies  must  be  encouraged 
to  foster  domestic  HDTV  technology  re- 
search, design,  development  and  manufac- 
ture. 

SEC.  lOI.  TREATMENT  OF  HDTV  JOINT  VENTURES 
UNDER  THE  COMMUNICATIONS  ACTS 
OF  1934. 

Section  313  of  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  of  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (a) 
the  following:  ",  except  for  activities  con- 
ducted in  accordance  with  subsection  (c)"; 
and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(c)  The  sentence  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  shall  not  apply  to  any  cooperative 
HDTV  enterprise  (as  that  term  Is  defined  In 
section  3  of  the  High  Definition  Television 
Development  Act  of  1989)  engaged  in  a  joint 
research,  development,  or  production  ven- 
ture with  respect  to  which  a  notification  is 
in  effect  under  section  6  of  the  National  Co- 
operative Research  Act  of  1984  (15  U.S.C. 
4305).". 
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SEC  IM.  TKEATMKNT  OP  HDTV  JOINT  VENTURES 
UNDER  THE  NATIONAL  COOPERATIVE 
RESEARCH  ACT  OF  ISM. 

Section  2  of  the  National  Cooperative  Re- 
search Act  of  1M4  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 

(cXl)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (b),  the 
term  "Joint  research  and  development  ven- 
ture" includes,  with  respect  to  a  cooperative 
HDTV  enterprise— 

"(A)  discussions,  considerations,  review, 
actions  or  agreements  concerning  HDTV 
technology, 

"(B)  conducting  research  on,  or  design,  de- 
velopment, or  manufacture  of,  HDTV  tech- 
nology: or 

"(C)  any  combination  of  the  activities  de- 
scribed in  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B). 

(2)  As  used  in  this  subsection,  the  terms 
"cooperative  HDTV  enterprise"  and  "HDTV 
technology"  have  the  meanings  provided  in 
section  3  of  the  High  Definition  Television 
Development  Act  of  1989.". 

TITLE  U— INTERNATIONAL  TRADE 
SEC.  Ml.  RBSPONSIBILrnES  OF  THE  SECRETARY. 

The  Secretary  shall,  within  90  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  submit  a 
report  to  the  President  and  the  Congress  on 
the  Implications  for  international  trade  of 
HDTV  technology.  Such  report  shall  in- 
clude such  recommendations  as  the  Secre- 
tary considers  appropriate  on  methods  by 
which  Federal  laws  governing  International 
trade  may  promote  the  development  and  vi- 
ability of  domestic  manufacturers  of  HDTV 
technology.* 


UMI 


By  Mr.  SIMPSON: 
S.  953.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  revise  the 
grounds  for  exclusion  from  admission 
into  the  United  States;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

nonCBATIOII  EXCLDSIOIfS 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
insert  into  the  Record  a  piece  of  legis- 
lation that  would  revise  our  present 
system  of  immigration  excltisions.  I 
think  this  is  an  important  measure.  I 
want  to  present  this  for  my  thought- 
ful colleagues. 

We  have  presently  33  grounds  upon 
which  we  may  deny  entry  to  aliens 
seeking  admission  to  the  United 
States.  Those  grounds  of  exclusion  fall 
into  categories  like  public  health 
danger,  economic  burden,  past  crimi- 
nal or  unsocial  behavior,  previous  im- 
migration violations,  threat  to  U.S.  se- 
curity. However,  many  of  those  exclu- 
sions were  written  over  35  years  ago. 
Some  are  very  antiquated,  some  are  no 
longer  good  national  policy. 

So  the  bill  I  am  introducing  is  some- 
what similar  to  legislation  substantial- 
ly agreed  to  by  Congressman  Barney 
Frahk.  whom  I  have  worked  with  over 
the  years  on  inunlgration  matters.  I 
enjoy  very  much  working  with  him. 
We  do  not  really  vote  together  very 
much,  but  we  like  to  legislate  together. 
The  Reagan  administration  also 
looked  carefully  at  this. 

It  addressed  certain  differences  that 
Congressman  Frank  and  the  Reagan 
administration  were  not  able  to  re- 
solve, but  in  general  I  think  there  is 
much  bipartisan  agreement  on  the 
proposals.  It  would  not  delete  any  of 


the  major  categories  of  exclusion,  but 
it  would  modernize  most  of  the 
present  exclusions,  particularly  In  the 
public  health  area,  and  would  make 
the  following  notable  changes: 

First  is  the  ideological  exclusion.  We 
reached  a  compromise  between  myself 
and  Senator  Pat  Moynihan  last  year 
on  the  foreign  operations  appropria- 
tions bill.  We  no  longer  exclude  tem- 
porary immigrants  because  of  their 
past  writings,  their  beliefs,  or  member- 
ship in  certain  organizations.  However, 
permanent  immigrants  must  receive  a 
waiver  if  they  are  excludable  on  the 
above  groimds. 

My  legislation  would  continue  this 
very  liberal  treatment  of  temporary 
immigrants  while  requiring  permanent 
immigrants  to  seek  a  waiver  from 
memberships  in  any  of  the  prescribed 
organizations,  but,  of  course,  not  for 
their  writings  or  their  speech. 

Aliens  who  are  national  security  or 
terrorist  threats  or  whose  admission 
would  have  a  serious  effect  on  U.S. 
foreign  policy  would  still  remain  ex- 
cludable. 

I  strongly  believe  that  no  aliens 
should  be  excluded  from  the  United 
States  merely  because  he  or  she  virrote 
a  book,  gave  a  speech,  or  would  wish 
to  give  a  speech  in  the  United  States 
that  most  Americans  would  likely  dis- 
agree with  or  find  totally  offensive. 
That  is  fine.  We  are  a  big  country,  and 
we  can  handle  all  of  those. 

I  also  believe  that  membership  in 
the  Communist  Party  should  not  be 
the  sole  reason  for  preventing  an  alien 
from  coming  to  the  United  States  to 
visit,  to  speak,  or  attend  lectures  or 
otherwise  temporarily  remain  in  the 
country.  However,  I  really  believe  that 
applicants  for  permanent  residence 
should  have  their  past  activities  in  the 
Communist  Party  and  all  other  as- 
pects of  life  examined  before  they  are 
admitted  to  remain  permanently  in 
this  country. 

This  is  only  a  good  commonsense 
precaution.  If  their  party  membership 
is  found  to  have  been  involuntary  or 
nonmeaningful,  fine.  Then  we  should 
waive  the  exclusion  and  permit  them 
to  enter  on  a  permanent  basis.  In  fact, 
80  percent  of  all  permanent  residents 
who  applied  for  the  waiver  of  this  ex- 
clusion in  1986  were  later  admitted  to 
the  United  States. 

I  think  we  have  to  look  at  the  public 
health  groimds.  My  bill  would  contin- 
ue current  law  by  denying  a  waiver  of 
exclusion  for  any  permanent  immi- 
grants infected  with  AIDS.  The  House 
bill  creates  such  a  waiver.  If  it  is  neces- 
sary to  admit  such  an  afflicted  alien, 
the  Attorney  General  may  use  his 
parole  authority  to  do  that.  He  may 
also  place  conditions  on  an  AIDS-in- 
fected  alien's  entry.  I  believe  for  now 
we  should  reserve  the  ability  to  put 
special  limitations  on  the  admission  of 
permanent  aliens  with  this  tragic  and 
deadly  disease. 


Current  law  would  exclude  any 
alien— this  is  current  law  today--who 
claims  to  be  a  homosexual  or  who  the 
Government  knows  is  a  homosexual. 
This  bill  would  end  the  exclusion  of 
homosexual  aliens  merely  because  of 
their  homosexuality,  although  they 
would  remain  excludable  if  they  were 
infected  with  AIDS  or  other  conta- 
gious diseases. 

In  the  efforts  on  the  Select  Commis- 
sion on  Immigration  and  Refugee 
Policy  when  I  worked  with  Congress- 
man Mazzou  and  Peter  Rodino,  that 
issue  came  up.  We  could  see  that 
would  be  a  great  diversion  from  our 
work  because  it  is  filled  with  emo- 
tion—the issue  of  homosexuality.  But 
it  is  time  to  deal  with  that  in  a  ration- 
al conunonsense  and  humane  way,  as 
we  should. 

I  have  added  another  provision 
about  child  kidnaping,  a  new  ground 
of  exclusion  for  any  alien  who  escapes 
abroad  with  a  child  of  a  U.S.  citizen 
who  has  legal  custody  of  that  child. 
There  are  a  surprising  number  of  cases 
which  have  arisen  where  a  U.S.  citizen 
marries  an  alien,  has  a  child  from  that 
marriage,  and  then  the  alien  leaves 
the  United  States  with  that  child.  My 
bill  would  prevent  that  alien  from  re- 
entering the  United  States  until  the 
alien  surrenders  the  child  to  the 
person  vnth  the  proper  custody. 

So  there  is  the  legislation.  It  con- 
tains a  number  of  other  more  modest 
exclusions,  and  I  will  make  a  detailed 
summary  of  the  bill  to  all  who  are  in- 
terested. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  believe  the 
time  is  right  to  modernize  our  system 
of  immigration  to  remove  the  anti- 
quated provisions,  and  to  address  the 
problems  that  our  immigration  system 
will  face  in  decades  to  come.  And  I  ear- 
nestly commend  this  legislation  to  my 
colleagues. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  953 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
subsection  (a)  of  section  212  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
Act,  an  alien  in  any  of  the  following  classes 
shall  be  ineligible  to  receive  visas  and  shall 
be  excluded  from  admission  into  the  United 
SUtes: 

"(1)  Any  alien  who  has  a  communicable 
disease  of  public  health  significance  or  any 
alien  under  the  age  of  nineteen  who  has  not 
received  a  series  of  immunizations  as  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services. 

"(2)  Any  alien  who  has— 

"(A)  a  current  physical  or  mental  disorder 
which  has  posed,  or  may  pose,  a  threat  to 
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the  property,  safety,  or  welfare  of  the  alien 
or  others;  or 

"(B)  a  history  of  behavior  which  has 
posed  a  threat  to  the  property,  safety,  or 
welfare  of  the  alien  or  others,  and  which 
the  Attorney  General,  after  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  determines  may  have  been  associ- 
ated with  a  mental  or  physical  disorder. 

"(3)  Any  alien  who  is  a  drug  abuser  or 
addict,  as  defined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services. 

"(4)  Any  alien  who  has  been  convicted  of, 
who  admits  having  committed,  or  who 
admits  committing  acts  constituting  the  es- 
sential elements  of,  a  felony  or  each  of 
three  or  more  misdemeanors,  as  defined  in 
the  United  States  Code  or  the  District  of 
Columbia  Code  (other  than  a  purely  politi- 
cal offense). 
"(5)  Any  alien— 

"(A)  who  has  been  convicted  of  a  violation 
of,  or  a  conspiracy  to  violate,  any  law  or  reg- 
ulation of  a  State,  the  United  States,  or  a 
foreign  country  relating  to  a  controlled  sub- 
stance (as  defined  In  section  102  of  the  Con- 
troUed  Substance  Act  (21  U.S.C.  802));  or 

"(B)  who  the  consular  officer  or  immigra- 
tion officer  knows  or  has  reason  to  believe  is 
or  has  been  an  illicit  trafficker  in  any  such 
controlled  substance  or  has  been  a  knowing 
assister,  abettor,  conspirator,  or  coUuder 
with  others  in  such  illicit  trafficking. 

"(6)  Any  alien  who  at  any  time  shall  have 
knowingly  encouraged,  induced,  assisted, 
abetted,  or  aided  any  other  alien  to  enter  or 
to  attempt  to  enter  the  United  States  in  vio- 
lation of  law. 
"(7)  Any  alien— 

"(A)  who  is  ineligible  for  citizenship, 
except  aliens  seeking  to  enter  as  a  nonimmi- 
grant, or 

"(B)  who  departed  from  or  who  has  re- 
mained outside  the  United  States  to  avoid 
or  evade  training  or  service  in  the  armed 
forces  in  time  of  war  or  a  period  declared  by 
the  President  to  be  a  rational  emergency, 
except  any  alien  who  at  the  time  of  such  de- 
parture was  a  nonimmigrant  and  who  seeks 
to  reenter  the  United  States  as  a  nonimmi- 
grant. 

"(8)  Any  alien  who  ordered,  incited,  assist- 
ed, or  otherwise  participated  in  the  persecu- 
tion of  any  person  on  account  of  race,  reli- 
gion, nationality,  membership  in  a  particu- 
lar social  group,  or  political  opinion. 

"(9)(A)  Any  alien  who  a  consular  officer 
or  the  Attorney  General  knows,  or  has 
reason  to  believe,  seeks  to  enter  the  United 
States  to  engage  solely,  principally,  or  inci- 
dentally in— 

"(i)  any  activity  to  violate,  circumvent,  or 
evade  any  law  of  the  United  States  or  any 
State  relating  to  espionage  or  sabotage,  or 
any  law  which  prohibits  export  from  the 
UrUted  States  of  goods,  technology,  or  sensi- 
tive Information, 
"(li)  any  other  unlawful  activity,  or 
"(111)  any  activity  a  purpose  of  which  Is 
the  opposition  to,  or  the  control  or  over- 
throw of,  the  Goverrmient  of  the  United 
States  by  force,  violence,  or  other  unlawful 
means. 
"(B)  Any  alien— 

"(I)  who  has  engaged  in  a  terrorist  activi- 
ty, 

"(11)  who  has  been  a  member  of  a  group  or 
subgroup  which  has  been  engaged  in  a  ter- 
rorist activity,  or 

"(111)  who  a  consular  officer  or  the  Attor- 
ney General  knows  or  has  reason  to  believe 
Is  likely  to  engage  in  any  terrorist  activity 
after  entry  into  the  United  States. 

"(CKl)  Any  Immigrant  who  is  or  ever  has 
been  a  member  of  or  affiliated  with— 


"(I)  the  Communist  or  any  other  totalitar- 
ian party  of  any  State  or  the  United  States, 
of  any  foreign  state,  or  of  any  political  or 
geographic  subdivision  of  any  foreign  state, 
"(II)  any  section,  subsidiary,  branch  affili- 
ated, or  subdivision  of  any  such  association 
or  party,  or 

"(III)  the  direct  predecessors  or  successors 
of  any  such  association  or  party,  regardless 
of  what  name  such  group  or  organization 
may  have  used,  may  now  bear,  or  may  here- 
after adopt. 

"(ii)  Any  immigrant  who  is  within  any  of 
the  classes  described  In  clause  (i)  because  of 
membership  In  or  affiliation  with  a  party  or 
organization  or  a  section,  subsidiary, 
branch,  affiliate,  or  subdivision  thereof, 
may.  if  not  otherwise  ineligible,  be  Issued  a 
visa  if  such  alien  establishes  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  consular  officer  when  applying 
for  a  visa,  and  the  consular  officer  finds, 
that— 

"(I)(a)  such  membership  or  affiliation  is 
or  was  involuntary,  or  is  or  was  solely  when 
■under  16  years  of  age.  by  operation  of  law, 
or  for  purposes  of  obtaining  employment, 
food  rations,  or  other  essentials  of  living 
and  where  necessary  for  such  purposes,  or 

"(b)  since  the  termination  of  such  mem- 
bership or  affiliation,  such  alien  Is  and  has 
been,  for  at  least  5  years  prior  to  the  date  of 
the  application  for  a  visa,  actively  opposed 
to  the  doctrine,  program,  principles,  and 
ideology  of  such  party  or  organization  or 
the  section,  subsidiary,  branch,  or  affiliate 
or  subdivision  thereof,  and 

"(II)  the  admission  of  such  alien  Into  the 
United  States  would  be  In  the  public  Inter- 
est. 

Any  such  alien  to  whom  a  visa  has  been 
Issued  under  the  provisions  of  this  subpara- 
graph may.  If  not  otherwise  inadmissible,  be 
admitted  into  the  United  States  if  he  shall 
establish  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Attorney 
General  that  either  of  the  conditions  in  sub- 
clause (I)  and  the  condition  In  subclause  (II) 
apply.  The  Attorney  General  shall  promptly 
make  a  detailed  report  to  the  Congress  in 
the  case  of  each  alien  who  is  or  shall  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  United  States  under  sub- 
clause (I)(b). 

"(D)  Any  alien  whose  entry  or  proposed 
activities  in  the  United  States  could.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  Secretary  of  SUte,  have  po- 
tentially serious  adverse  foreign  policy  con- 
sequences for  the  United  States  because 
such  entry  or  activities  could— 

"(i)  result  in  Imminent  harm  to  the  lives 
or  property  of  United  States  citizens  abroad 
or  to  the  property  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment abroad; 

"(ii)  convey  the  impression  that  the 
United  States  recognizes  or  supports  any 
government  that  the  United  States  does  not 
recognize  or  support  or  convey  the  impres- 
sion that  the  United  States  supports  a 
group,  of  which  the  alien  is  a  member, 
which  the  United  States  does  not  support; 

"(ill)  violate,  or  conflict  with,  an  Interna- 
tional obligation  or  undertaking  of  the 
United  SUtes;  or 

"(Iv)  have  a  serious  negative  effect  on  the 
diplomatic  relations  of  the  United  States 
with  another  country  or  countries. 

"(E)  Any  alien  who  Is  a  representative  of  a 
purported  labor  organization  in  a  country 
where  such  organizations  are  In  fact  instru- 
ments of  a  totalitarian  state. 
"(10)  Any  alien— 

"(A)  who  is  coming  to  the  United  States 
solely,  principally,  or  incidentally  to  engage 
in  prostitution,  or  has  engaged  in  prostitu- 
tion within  10  years  of  the  date  of  applica- 


tion  for  a  visa,   entry,   or   adjustment   of 
status, 

"(B)  who  procures  or  attempts  to  procure, 
or  (within  10  years  of  the  date  of  applica- 
tion for  a  visa,  entry,  or  adjustment  of 
status)  procured  or  attempted  to  procure  or 
to  Import,  prostitutes  or  persons  for  the 
purpose  of  prostitution  or,  within  such  10- 
year  period,  received.  In  whole  or  In  part, 
the  proceeds  of  prostitution, 

"(C)  who  Is  coming  to  the  United  States  to 
engage  In  any  other  unlawful  commercial- 
ized vice,  or 

"(D)  who  is  coming  to  the  United  States 
to  practice  polygamy. 

"(11)  Any  alien  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
consular  officer  at  the  time  of  application 
for  a  visa,  or  in  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney 
General  at  the  time  of  application  for  ad- 
mission. Is  likely  at  any  time  to  become  a 
public  charge. 
"(12)  Any  alien— 

"(A)  who,  within  one  year  prior  to  applica- 
tion for  admission  into  the  United  States, 
was  excluded  from  admission  and  deported, 
"(B)  who,  within  five  years  or.  In  the  case 
of  an  alien  convicted  of  an  aggravated 
felony,  within  ten  years,  prior  to  application 
for  admission  Into  the  United  States,  was  ar- 
rested and  deported  from  the  United  States, 
departed  voluntarily  from  the  United  States 
in  lieu  of  deportation  pursuant  to  section 
242(b),  or  was  removed  as  an  alien  enemy,  or 
"(C)  who  fell  into  distress  and  was  re- 
moved from  the  United  States  at  his  re- 
quest, 

unless  prior  to  embarkation  or  reembarka- 
tlon  at  a  place  outside  the  United  States  or 
an  attempt  to  be  admitted  from  foreign  con- 
tiguous territory,  the  Attorney  General  has 
consented  to  such  alien's  applying  or  reap- 
plying for  admission. 
"(13)  Any  alien  who  arrives  as  a  stowaway. 
"(14)(A)  Any  alien  seeking  to  enter  the 
United  States  to  perform  skilled  labor, 
unless  the  Secretary  of  Labor  has  deter- 
mined and  certified  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  Attorney  General  that— 

"(I)  there  are  not  sufficient  qualified 
workers  (or  equally  qualified  workers  in  the 
case  of  any  aliens  who  are  members  of  the 
teaching  profession  or  who  have  exceptional 
ability  in  the  sciences  or  arts)  available  m 
the  United  SUtes  in  the  position  in  which 
the  alien  will  be  employed;  and 

"(ID  the  employment  of  the  alien  in  such 
position  will  not  adversely  affect  the  wages 
and  working  conditions  of  workers  in  the 
United  States. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  may.  In  his 
discretion,  substitute  for  the  determination 
and  certification  described  in  subparagraph 
(A)(i)  a  determination  and  certification  that 
there  are  not  sufficient  workers  who  are 
able,  willing,  qualified  (or  equally  qualified 
in  the  case  of  any  aliens  who  are  members 
of  the  teaching  profession  or  who  have  ex- 
ceptional ability  in  the  sciences  or  the  arts), 
and  available  at  the  time  of  application  for 
a  visa  and  admission  to  the  United  States 
and  at  the  place  where  the  alien  is  to  per- 
form such  skilled  labor. 

"(C)  In  making  either  determination 
under  this  paragraph,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  may  use  labor  market  information 
without  regard  to  the  specific  Job  opportu- 
nity for  which  certification  Is  requested,  but 
If  such  determination  is  adverse,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  shall  make  a  certification  with 
regard  to  the  specific  Job  opportunity  if  the 
employer  submits  evidence  that  such  specif- 
ic certification  would  result  in  a  different 
determination. 
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"(D)  Each  alien  on  behalf  of  whom  a  certi- 
fication is  sought  must  have  an  offer  of  em- 
ployment from  an  employer  in  the  United 
State*. 

"<E)  The  exclusion  of  aliens  under  this 
paragraph  shall  only  apply  to  immigrants 
aeeking  admission  under  paragraph  (3)  or 
(6)  of  McUon  303(a). 

"(IS)  Any  alien  who.  by  fraud  or  willfully 
minvpresentlng  a  material  fact,  seeks  to 
procure,  or  has  sought  to  procure  or  has 
procured,  a  visa,  other  documentation,  or 
entry  into  the  United  States  or  other  bene- 
fit provided  under  this  Act. 

"(16)  Except  as  otherwise  specifically  pro- 
vided In  this  Act,  any  Immigrant  who  at  the 
time  of  implication  for  admission— 

"(A)  is  not  in  possession  of  a  valid  unex- 
pired immigrant  visa,  reentry  permit,  border 
crossing  identification  card,  or  other  valid 
entry  document  required  by  this  Act,  and  a 
valid  unexpired  passport,  or  other  suitable 
travel  document,  or  document  of  identity 
and  nationality  if  such  document  Is  required 
under  the  regiilations  issued  by  the  Attor- 
ney General  under  section  211(a),  or 

"(B)  whose  visa  has  been  issued  without 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
203. 

"(17)  Any  nonimmigrant  who  is  not  in 
pooeasion  of — 

"(A)  a  passport  valid  for  a  minimum  of  six 
months  from  the  date  of  the  expiration  of 
the  Initial  period  of  his  admission  or  con- 
templated initial  period  of  stay  authorizing 
him  to  return  to  the  country  from  which  he 
came  or  to  proceed  to  and  enter  some  other 
country  during  such  period;  and 

"(B)  at  the  time  of  application  for  admis- 
sion, a  valid  nonimmigrant  visa  or  border 
crossing  identification  card. 

"(18)  Any  alien  (other  than  a  refugee, 
asylee.  or  one  who  has  been  lawfully  admit- 
ted for  permanent  residence  and  who  is  re- 
turning from  a  temporary  visit  abroad),  over 
sixteen  years  of  age  and  physically  capable 
of  reading,  who  cannot  read  and  understand 
some  language  or  dialect. 

"(19)  Any  alien  who  is  a  graduate  of  a 
medical  school  not  accredited  by  a  body  or 
bodies  approved  for  this  purpose  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education  (regardless  of  whether 
stich  school  of  medicine  is  in  the  United 
States)  and  who  is  coming  to  the  United 
States  principally  to  perform  services  as  a 
member  of  the  medic&l  profession,  except 
any  alien— 

"(A)  who  has  passed  parts  I  and  II  of  the 
National  Board  of  Medical  Examiners  exam- 
ination (or  an  equivalent  examination  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services),  and 

"(B)  who  is  competent  in  oral  and  written 
EngUsb. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  an  alien 
who  is  a  graduate  of  a  medical  school  shall 
be  considered  to  have  passed  parts  I  and  II 
of  the  National  Board  of  Medical  Examiners 
examination  if  the  alien  was  fully  and  per- 
manently licensed  to  practice  medicine  in  a 
State  on  January  9,  1978,  and  was  practicing 
medicine  in  a  State  on  that  date. 

"(20)  Any  alien  accompanying  another 
alien  ordered  to  be  excluded  and  deported 
under  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection, 
whose  protection  or  guardianship  is  re- 
quired by  the  alien  ordered  excluded  and  de- 
ported. 

"(21)  Any  alien  who,  after  the  entry  of  a 
court  order  granting  custody  to  a  United 
States  citizen  of  a  child  having  a  lawful 
claim  to  United  States  citizenship,  detains, 
retains,  or  withholds  custody  of  such  child 
outside  the  United  States  from  the  United 


States  citizen  granted  custody,  except  that 
the  alien  shall  no  longer  be  excludable  upon 
the  surrender  of  the  child  to  the  United 
States  citizen  granted  custody.". 

(b)  Section  101(a)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"(43)  The  term  'terrorist  activity'  means 
any  activity  which  is  unlawful  under  the 
laws  of  the  place  where  it  is  committed  (or 
which,  if  committed  in  the  United  States, 
would  be  unlawful  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  or  any  State)  and  which  in- 
volves any  of  the  following: 

"(A)  The  hijacking  or  sabotage  of  any  con- 
veyance (Including  an  aircraft,  vessel,  or  ve- 
hicle). 

"(B)  The  seizing  or  detaining,  and  threat- 
ening to  kill.  Injure,  or  continue  to  detain 
another  individual.  In  order  to  compel  a 
third  person  (including  a  governmental  or- 
ganization) to  do  or  abstain  from  doing  any 
act  as  an  explicit  or  implicit  condition  for 
the  release  of  the  Individual  detained  or 
seized. 

"(C)  A  violent  attack  upon  an  internation- 
ally protected  person  (as  defined  In  section 
lU6(b)(4)  of  title  18,  United  SUtes  Code)  or 
upon  the  liberty  of  such  a  person. 

"(D)  An  assassination. 

"(E)  The  use  of  any— 

"(i)  biological  agent,  chemical  agent,  or 
nuclear  weapon  or  device,  or 

"(11)  explosive  or  firearm  (other  than  for 
mere  personal  monetary  gain), 
with  Intent  to  endanger,  directly  or  indirect- 
ly, the  safety  of  people  or  cause  substantial 
damage  to  property. 

"(F)  Any  threat,  attempt,  or  conspiracy  to 
do  any  of  the  acts  described  in  clauses  (A) 
through  (E). 

"(44)  The  term  'engage  In  terrorist  activi- 
ty' means  to  commit  an  act  of  terrorist  ac- 
tivity or  an  act  which  the  actor  luiows,  or 
reasonably  should  luiow,  affords  material 
support  to  any  individual,  organization,  or 
government  in  conducting  a  terrorist  activi- 
ty at  any  time,  including  any  of  the  follow- 
ing acts: 

"(A)  The  preparation  or  planning  of  ter- 
rorist activity. 

"(B)  The  gathering  of  information  on  po- 
tential targets  for  terrorist  activity. 

"(C)  The  providing  of  any  type  of  material 
support.  Including  a  safe  house,  transporta- 
tion, communications,  funds,  false  identifi- 
cation, weapons,  explosives,  or  training,  to 
any  individual  the  actor  luiows  or  has 
reason  to  believe  has  committed  or  plans  to 
commit  an  act  of  terrorist  activity. 

"(D)  The  soliciting  of  funds  or  other 
things  of  value  for  terrorist  activity  or  for 
any  organization  which  engages  in  or  which 
has  engaged  in  terrorist  activity.". 

(c)(1)  Any  reference  in  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  or  any  other  provision 
of  law  before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  to  paragraph  (1).  (2),  (3),  or  (4)  of  sec- 
tion 212(a)  shaU  each  be  deemed  to  be  a  ref- 
erence to  paragraph  (2)  of  section  212(a) 
(insofar  as  it  relates  to  mental  impairments) 
after  such  date. 

(2)  References  in  such  Act  or  any  other 
provision  of  law  to  paragraphs  (6),  (10),  (11), 
(12),  (15),  (16).  (18).  (19).  (20).  (21).  (23). 
(25).  (26).  (27).  (28).  (29).  (30).  (31),  (32),  and 
(33)  of  section  212(a)  before  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act  shaU  be  deemed  to  be 
references  after  such  date  to  paragraphs  ( 1 ), 
(4).  (10).  (lOXD).  (11).  (12).  (13).  (15), 
(16HA).  (16KB),  (5).  (18),  (17),  (9KD), 
clauses  (A)  through  (C)  and  clause  (E)  of 
paragraph  (9).  clauses  (A)  and  (C)  of  para- 


graph (9),  (20),  (6).  (19),  and  (8)  of  section 
212(a),  respectively. 

(3)  References  to  paragraphs  (5),  (7),  (8), 
(9),  (13),  (17),  (22),  and  (24)  of  section  212(a) 
before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  stricken  after  such 
date. 


By  Mr.  LUGAR  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Shelby.  Mr.  Pryor,  Mr.  Ste- 
vens,   Mr.    Metzenbauh,    Mr. 
Pell,  Mr.  Kerry,  Mr.  Chafee. 
and  Mr.  Heflin): 
S.J.  Res.  122.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate October  1989  and  1990  as  "Na- 
tional Down  Syndrome  Month";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

NATIONAL  DOWN  STNDROHX  MONTH 

•  Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  legislation  to  desig- 
nate October  1989  and  1990  as  Nation- 
al Down  Syndrome  Month.  I  have  in- 
troduced this  proposal  every  year 
since  1984,  and  I  am  convinced  that 
Congress  will  once  again  enact  such  a 
law  to  encourage  continued  under- 
standing and  advancement  in  the  med- 
ical and  educational  programs  con- 
cerned with  Down  syndrome. 

Down  syndrome  occurs  once  in  every 
1,000  births.  It  results  from  a  genetic 
mishap  in  which  an  extra  chromosome 
No.  21— which  affects  physical  and 
mental  development— is  found  within 
the  individual's  genetic  material.  For 
years,  Down  syndrome  carried  a 
stigma  of  being  a  hopeless  impediment 
to  a  meaningful  and  productive  life. 
Happily,  recent  medical  research  has 
brought  about  the  possibility  of  cor- 
recting a  number  of  the  disorders  asso- 
ciated with  this  genetic  defect.  More- 
over, infant  stimulation  programs 
taught  to  parents  of  babies  with  Down 
syndrome  have  increased  their  intel- 
lectual development  ftw  beyond  previ- 
ous expectations. 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  Educa- 
tion for  All  Handicapped  Children  Act 
(Public  Law  94-142),  we  have  seen  the 
rewards  of  educating  the  developmen- 
tally  disabled  in  our  public  schools. 
These  rewards  can  be  measured  in 
terms  of  their  increased  achievements 
and,  consequently,  the  contributions 
that  these  children  are  later  able  to 
make  to  society.  This  alone  is  a  major 
breakthrough  in  our  regard  for  these 
boys  and  girls,  men  and  women,  fellow 
members  of  our  families  and  our 
neighborhoods.  We  have  come  to  the 
important  realization  that  persons 
with  Down  syndrome,  though  limited, 
can  and  do  contribute  to  the  welfare 
of  our  society.  These  individuals  are 
not  to  be  regarded  as  a  mere  resi>onsi- 
bility.  They  are  capable  human  beings 
who  need  our  encouragement  to  reach 
their  full  potential. 

We  have  an  obligation  to  forge  new 
social  attitudes  so  that  persons  with 
Down  syndrome  will  be  accepted  for 
what  they  are— people  first,  and  sec- 
ondly people  with  Down  syndrome. 
We  must  help  to  ensure  that  their 
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rights  and  privileges  as  American  citi- 
zens are  respected  and  observed,  and 
that  their  himian  dignity  is  preserved. 
At  one  time,  the  birth  of  a  child  with 
a  mental  handicap  was  tantamount  to 
a  life  of  anguish,  despair,  and  certain 
institutionalization.  Today,  however, 
this  does  not  need  to  be  so.  Today  we 
are  able  to  integrate  such  children 
into  the  community,  and  to  educate 
them  to  become  productive  members 
of  society.  This  effort  has  been  made 
possible  through  greater  public  aware- 
ness, the  dissolution  of  old  stereotypes 
and  stigmas,  and  a  more  educated  ac- 
ceptance of  these  individuals.  Our 
annual  recognition  of  National  Down 
Syndrome  Month  has  made  an  impor- 
tant contribution  to  this  growing 
public  awareness. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  thank 
and  commend  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues who  have  joined  me  in  cospon- 
soring  this  joint  resolution.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
this  joint  resolution  and  a  letter  on 
this  subject  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  122 
Whereas    the    past    two    decades    have 
brought  a  greater  and  more  enlightened  at- 
titude in  the  care  and  training  of  the  devel- 
opmentaUy  disabled; 

Whereas  one  such  condition  which  has 
undergone  considerable  reevaluation  is  that 
of  Down  syndrome — a  condition  which,  just 
a  short  time  ago,  was  often  stigmatized  as  a 
mentally  retarded  condition  which  relegated 
its  victims  to  lives  of  passivity  in  institutions 
and  back  rooms; 

Whereas  through  the  efforts  of  concerned 
physicians,  teachers  and  parent  groups  such 
as  the  National  Down  Syndrome  Congress, 
programs  are  being  put  in  place  to  educate 
new  parents  of  babies  with  Down  Syndrome, 
to  develop  special  education  classes  within 
mainstream  programs  in  schools,  to  provide 
for  vocational  training  in  preparation  for 
entering  the  work  force,  and  to  prepare 
yoimg  adults  with  Down  syndrome  for  inde- 
pendent living  in  the  community; 

Whereas  the  cost  of  such  services  de- 
signed to  help  individuals  with  Down  syn- 
drome move  into  their  rightful  place  in  our 
society  is  but  a  tiny  fraction  of  the  cost  of 
Institutionalization; 

Whereas  not  only  the  improvement  in 
educational  opportunities  for  those  with 
Down  syndrome,  but  also  the  advancement 
in  medical  science  is  adding  to  a  brighter 
outlook  for  individuals  bom  with  this  chro- 
mosomal configuration;  and 

Whereas  public  awareness  and  acceptance 
of  the  capabilities  of  chUdren  with  Down 
syndrome  can  greatly  facilitate  their  being 
mainstreamed  in  our  society:  now.  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  October  1989 
and  1990  are  designated  as  "National  Down 
Syndrome  Month"  and  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  is  authorized  and  re- 
quested to  issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon 
the  people  of  the  United  SUtes  to  observe 
the  designated  month  with  appropriate  pro- 
grams, ceremonies,  and  activities. 


U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC,  AprU  26,  1989. 
Dear  Colleague:  I  will  soon  introduce 
once  again  a  resolution  to  designate  October 
1989  and  1990  as  National  Down  Syndrome 
Month.  For  each  of  the  past  five  years  this 
commemorative  month  has  played  a  key 
part  In  the  Down  Syndrome  public  aware- 
ness effort.  It  serves  as  a  catalyst  to  bring 
the  needs  of  people  touched  by  Down  syn- 
drome to  the  public  attention.  The  enemies 
of  Down  syndrome  are  ignorance,  old  stereo- 
types, myths  and  prejudice.  When  the 
public  is  educated  about  Down  syndrome 
and  those  whose  lives  it  impacts,  these  old 
barriers  are  broken  down. 

Down  syndrome  occurs  once  in  every  1,000 
births.  It  results  from  a  genetic  mishap  in 
which  an  extra  chromosome  number  21— 
which  affects  physical  and  mental  develop- 
ment—appears within  the  Individual's  ge- 
netic material.  For  years,  Down  syndrome 
carried  a  stigma  of  being  a  hopeless  impedi- 
ment to  a  meaningful  and  productive  life. 
Happily,  recent  medical  research  has 
brought  about  the  possibility  of  correcting  a 
number  of  the  disorders  associated  with  this 
genetic  defect.  Moreover,  infant  stimulation 
programs  taught  to  parents  of  babies  with 
Down  syndrome  have  increased  the  chil- 
dren's intellectual  development  far  beyond 
previous  expectations. 

At  one  time,  the  birth  of  a  child  with  a 
mental  handicap  was  tantamount  to  a  life  of 
anguish,  despair  and  certain  Institutional- 
ization. Today,  however,  this  does  not  need 
to  be  so.  Now  we  are  able  to  integrate  such 
children  into  the  community,  and  to  edu- 
cate them  to  become  productive  members  of 
society.  This  effort  has  been  made  possible 
through  greater  public  awareness,  the  disso- 
lution of  old  stereotypes  and  stigmas,  and  a 
more  educated  acceptance  of  these  individ- 
uals. 

The  annual  recognition  of  "National 
Down  Syndrome  Month"  has  made  an  im- 
portant contribution  to  this  public  aware- 
ness. I  urge  you,  therefore,  to  join  with  me 
as  a  cosponsor  of  this  measure.  If  you  are 
Interested  in  cosponsorlng  this  resolution, 
please  contact  Mary  Coogan  of  my  staff  at 
224-4814. 

Sincerely, 

Richard  G.  Logar, 

U.S.  Senator.0 


American  consimiers  prefer  American- 
made  products  in  terms  of  quality.  Out 
of  the  companies  which  are  most  fre- 
quently named  as  associated  with  high 
quality,  only  1  out  of  the  top  10  was  a 
foreign  firm. 

The  movement  to  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  everything  we  do  extends  to  the 
Government  as  well  as  to  the  private 
sector.  These  programs  focus  both  on 
improving  our  own  Government  oper- 
ations and  on  encouraging  and  honor- 
ing notable  achievements  relating  to 
quality.  For  example,  the  Malcolm 
Baldrige  National  Quality  Award, 
managed  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, is  the  highest  level  of  national 
recognition  an  American  firm  can  re- 
ceive for  quality.  The  first  of  these 
awards,  dubbed  the  Nobel  Prize  for 
Quality,  were  presented  on  November 
14,  1988.  by  former  President  Reagan. 
The  Bush  administration  intends  to 
continue  to  give  high  priority  to  accel- 
erating the  adoption  of  quality  in 
America. 

There  is  a  renewed  emphasis  in 
America  on  producing  high  quality 
goods  and  services.  Over  the  past  few 
years,  we  have  seen  American  compa- 
nies make  great  strides  in  raising  their 
standards  for  quality.  Consumers  at 
home  and  abroad  are  demanding 
higher  quality  in  everything  that  they 
buy,  and  they  are  willing  to  pay  for  it. 
Every  American  should  become  in- 
creasingly aware  of  the  rewards  of 
achieving  increased  quality,  and 
should  strive  each  day  to  attain  it.  In 
the  competitive  global  marketplace  in 
which  we  live,  good  is  no  longer  good 
enough. 


By  Mr.  GORTON: 
S.J.  Res.  124.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate October  as  "National  Quality 
Month";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

NATIONAL  QUALITY  MONTH 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  have  the  privilege  of  intro- 
ducing today  a  joint  resolution  desig- 
nating October  1989  as  "National 
Quality  Month."  This  resolution  rec- 
ognizes the  movement  to  raise  the 
level  of  quality  in  American  goods  and 
services,  and  the  role  that  quality 
plays  in  maintaining  the  competitive- 
ness of  American  companies  in  the 
world  marketplace. 

We  hear  so  much  about  the  quality 
of  goods  made  in  foreign  lands,  like 
Japan  and  Germany  to  name  two. 
However,  according  to  a  1988  Gallup 
survey  conducted  by  the  American  So- 
ciety for  Quality  Control,  a  society  of 
American  businesses  dedicated  to  the 
advancement  of  quality.  66  percent  of 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  6 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McCain,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Boren]  and  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Roth]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  6,  a  bill  to  grant  the 
power  to  the  President  to  reduce  ap- 
propriated funds  within  10  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  a  bill  appro- 
priating such  fimds. 

S.  14 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Bingaman]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  14,  a  bill  to  provide  for  a 
grant  program  to  assist  eligible  consor- 
tia in  providing  services  to  individuals 
with  acquired  immunodeficiency  syn- 
drome or  AIDS-related  complex. 

S.  16 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Ms.  MiKULSKi]  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Packwood]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  16,  a  bill  to  require 
the  executive  branch  to  gather  and 
disseminate  information  regarding, 
and  to  promote  techniques  to  elimi- 
nate discriminatory  wage-setting  prac- 
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tices  and  discriminatory  wage  dispari- 
ties which  are  based  on  sex.  race,  or 
national  origin. 

s.  sa 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Matsuhaga]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  52,  a  bill  to  amend  section  1086  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
for  payment  under  the  CHAMPUS 
Program  of  certain  health  care  ex- 
penses incurred  by  certain  members 
and  former  members  of  the  uniformed 
services  and  their  dependents  to  the 
extent  that  such  expenses  are  not  pay- 
able under  Medicare,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  100 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rockefeller, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Helfin]  and  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Sarbanes]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  100.  a  bill  to 
amend  title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  with  respect  to  coverage  of, 
and  payment  for,  services  of  psycholo- 
gists under  part  B  of  Medicare. 

S.  130 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Stevens]  and  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Simon]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  120,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  reauthor- 
ize adolescent  family  life  demonstra- 
tion projects,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  137 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boren.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Conrad]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  137.  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of 
1971  to  provide  for  a  voluntary  system 
of  spending  limits  and  partial  public 
financing  of  Senate  general  election 
campaigns,  to  limit  contributions  by 
multicandidate  political  committees. 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  169 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hollings.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Heflin]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  169.  a  biU  to  amend  the  National 
Science  and  Technology  Policy.  Orga- 
nization, and  Priorities  Act  of  1976  in 
order  to  provide  for  improved  coordi- 
nation of  national  scientific  research 
efforts  and  to  provide  for  a  national 
plan  to  improve  scientific  understand- 
ing of  the  Earth  system  and  the  effect 
of  changes  in  that  system  on  climate 
and  hiunan  well-being. 

S.  233 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Motnihan.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Cranston]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  223.  a  bill  to  establish  a 
grant  program  for  research,  treatment 
and  public  education  with  respect  to 
Lyme  disease. 

S.  331 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  BisEN]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 


of  S.  231.  a  bill  to  amend  part  A  of 
title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
improve  quality  control  standards  and 
procedures  imder  the  Aid  to  Families 
With  Dependent  Children  Program, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  343 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McClure,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Sanford],  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mrs.  Kassebatth],  and 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
BiDENl  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
243,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  extension 
of  regional  referral  center  classifica- 
tion of  certain  hospitals  under  the 
Medicare  Program  and  to  continue  the 
payment  rates  for  such  hospitals. 

S.  344 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Glenn,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Warner]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  244.  a  bill  to  require  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  General  Services 
Administration  to  encourage  the  de- 
velopment and  use  of  plastics  derived 
from  certain  commodities,  and  to  in- 
clude such  products  in  the  General 
Services  Administration  inventory  for 
supply  to  Federal  agencies,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  376 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Durenberger. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Ms.  MiKULSKi]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  276.  a  bill  to  establish 
a  Department  of  Environmental  Pro- 
tection. 

S.  33S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McCain,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Hatch]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
335,  a  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  and  other  provi- 
sions of  law  to  delay  for  1  year  the  ef- 
fective dates  of  the  supplemental  Med- 
icare premium  and  additional  benefits 
under  Part  B  of  the  Medicare  pro- 
gram, with  the  exception  of  the  spous- 
al impoverishment  benefit. 

S.  346 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wirth,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Lautenberg]  and  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Heinz]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  346,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Alaska  National  Interest 
Lands  Conservation  Act,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  355 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Riegle,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Cranston]  and  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Coats]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  355,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  to 
extend  through  1992  the  period  during 
which  qualified  mortgage  bonds  and 
mortgage  credit  certificates  may  be 
issued. 

8.  375 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hollings.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.   MuRKOwsKi]   and   the   Senator 


from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kerry]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  375.  a  bill  to 
provide  for  the  broadcasting  of  accu- 
rate information  to  the  people  of 
Cuba,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  384 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chafee,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Sanford]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  384,  a  bill  to  amend  title 
XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
assist  individusLls  with  a  severe  disabil- 
ity in  attaining  or  maintaining  their 
maximum  potential  for  independence 
and  capacity  to  participate  in  commu- 
nity and  family  life,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

s.  3»0 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bingaman.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Rockefeller]  was  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  S.  390.  a  bill  entitled 
the  "Business  Incubator  Review  Act  of 
1989". 

S.  309 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Glenn,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Ms.  Mikulski]  and  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Gorton]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  399.  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Library  Services  and  Construction 
Act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation to  establish  a  program  to  make 
grants  to  local  public  libraries  to  es- 
tablish demonstration  projects  using 
older  adult  volunteers  to  provide  inter- 
generational  library  literacy  programs 
to  children  during  afterschool  hours, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  416 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Domenici,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Pressler]  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  [Mr.  Simon]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  416.  a  bill  to 
provide  that  all  Federal  civilian  and 
military  retirees  shall  receive  the  full 
cost-of-living  adjustment  in  annuities 
payable  under  Federal  retirement  sys- 
tems for  fiscal  years  1990  and  1991, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  434 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Ms.  Mikulski]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  424,  a  bill  to  provide  a 
minimum  monthly  annuity  for  the 
surviving  spouses  of  certain  deceased 
members  of  the  uniformed  services. 

S.  430 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Daschle,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Durenberger]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  430,  a  bill  to  amend  title 
XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  pro- 
vide coverage  for  certain  outreach  ac- 
tivities undertaken  at  the  option  of  a 
State  for  the  puirpose  of  identifying 
pregnant  women  and  children  who  are 
eligible  for  medical  assistance  and  as- 
sisting them  in  applying  for  and  re- 
ceiving such  assistance,  and  for  other 
purposes. 
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S.  480 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cochran,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Breaux]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  480,  a  bill  to  authorize  the 
several  States  and  District  of  Colum- 
bia to  collect  certain  taxes  with  re- 
spect to  sales  of  tangible  personal 
property  by  nonresident  persons  who 
solicit  such  sales. 

S.  488 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Fowler,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Stevens]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  488,  a  bill  to  provide  Federal  assist- 
ance and  leadership  to  a  program  of 
research,  development,  and  demon- 
stration of  renewable  energy  and 
energy  efficiency  technologies,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  491 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chafee,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  BoscHWiTz]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  491,  a  bill  to  reduce  at- 
mospheric pollution  to  protect  the 
stratosphere  from  ozone  depletion, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  499 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Lott]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  499.  a  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Security  Act  of  1947  to  make  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  a  member  of  the 
National  Security  Council. 

S.  537 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Riegle,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Conrad]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  537,  a  bill  to  require 
that  any  calculation  of  the  Federal 
deficit  made  as  a  part  of  the  Federal 
budget  process  include  a  calculation  of 
the  Federal  deficit  minus  the  Social 
Security  reserves. 

S.  561 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dantorth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Thurmond]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  561,  a  bill  to  provide 
for  testing  for  the  use,  without  lawful 
authorization,  of  alcohol  or  controlled 
substances  by  the  operators  of  air- 
craft, railroads,  and  commercial  motor 
vehicles,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  606 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Cranston]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  606,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949  to  permit  pro- 
ducers to  plant  supplemental  and  al- 
ternative income-producing  crops  con- 
sidered to  be  planted  to  a  program 
crop. 

S.  640 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Kassebaum, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Coats]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  640,  a  bill  to  regulate  interstate 
commerce  by  providing  for  uniform 
standards  of  liability  for  harm  arising 
out  of  general  aviation  accidents. 


S.  652 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Bumpers]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  652,  a  bill  to  revise  the  format 
of  the  presidential  report  to  Congress 
on  voting  practices  in  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

S.  710 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Johnston,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Simon]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 

710,  a  bill  to  provide  for  a  referendum 
on  the  political  status  of  Puerto  Rico. 

S.  711 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Johnston,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Dlinois  [Mr. 
Simon]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 

711,  a  bill  to  provide  for  a  referendum 
on  the  political  status  of  Puerto  Rico. 

S.  712 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Johnston,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Simon]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 

712,  a  bill  to  provide  for  a  referendum 
on  the  political  status  of  Puerto  Rico. 

S.  724 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Graham,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Mack]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  724,  a  bill  to  modify  the  bound- 
aries of  the  Everglades  National  Park 
and  to  provide  for  the  protection  of 
lands,  water,  and  natural  resources 
within  the  park,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  771 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Reid,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  DeConcini]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  771,  a  biU  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  dis- 
allow deductions  for  costs  in  connec- 
tion with  oil  and  hazardous  substances 
cleanup  unless  the  requirement  of  all 
applicable  Federal  laws  concerning 
such  cleanup  are  met,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  772 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lieberman,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Inouye]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  772,  a  bill  to  provide  permanent 
housing  for  the  homeless  by  rehabili- 
tating and  preserving  our  existing 
housing  stock. 

S.  783 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Johnston,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Heflin]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  783.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Natural 
Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978  to  eliminate 
wellhead  price  and  nonprice  controls 
on  the  first  sale  of  natural  gas.  and  to 
make  technical  and  conforming 
amendments  to  such  act. 

S.  816 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Durenberger, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Reid]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  816,  a  bill  to  control  the  release 
of  toxic  air  pollutants,  to  reduce  the 
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threat  of  catastrophic  chemical 
dents  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  822 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Symms]  was  Euided  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
822,  a  bill  to  prohibit  the  importation 
Into  the  United  States  of  certain  arti- 
cles originating  in  Burma. 

S.  850 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Johnston,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  DoMENici]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  850,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
impose  a  fee  on  the  importation  of 
crude  oil  or  refined  petroleum  prod- 
ucts. 

S.  863 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Baucus,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Grasslet]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  863,  a  bill  to  create  a  rural  partner- 
ship fund  and  a  loan  program  to  ad- 
minister funds  from  such  fund,  to 
create  a  microbuslness  loan  fund  and  a 
mlcrobusiness  technical  assistance 
fund  and  a  progrram  to  administer 
funds  from  such  funds,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  893 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Dixon],  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  Coats],  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Ford],  and  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Wilson]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  893,  a  bill  to 
establish  certain  categories  of  Soviet 
and  Vietnamese  nationals  presumed  to 
be  subjefi|  to  persecution  and  to  pro- 
vide f or  wijustment  to  refugee  status 
of  certain  Soviet  and  Vietnamese  pa- 
rolees. 

S.  905 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lieberman,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Dodd]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  905,  a  bill  to  amend  title  VI  of 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934  to  re- 
store the  right  of  State  and  local  regu- 
latory agencies  to  regulate  cable  televi- 
sion rates,  and  for  other  purposes. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLtTTION  8 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sanford.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Conrad]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
8.  a  joint  resolution  disapproving  the 
recommendations  of  the  President  re- 
lating to  rates  of  pay  of  certain  offi- 
cers and  employees  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTIOH  67 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pell,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Harkin].  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Armstrong],  the  Senator  from 
Missour  [Mr.  Danforth],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Hol- 
LiNGS]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  57.  a  joint  res- 
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olution  to  establish  a  national  policy 
on  permanent  papers. 

SntATK  JOINT  RCSOLUTION  73 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Riegle,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  WiLSOM]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  72.  a 
Joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
period  commencing  May  7,  1989,  and 
ending  May  13.  1989,  as  "National  Cor- 
rectional Officers  Week." 

SKRATX  JOINT  RESOLUTION  88 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wirth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Fowler]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  88.  a 
joint  resolution  to  establish  that  it  is 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
reduce  the  generation  of  carbon  diox- 
ide and  for  other  purposes. 

SXHATK  JOINT  RESOLUTION  95 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McClure.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Cochran],  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braslca  [Mr.  Exon],  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Metzenbaum],  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Cranston),  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Heflin], 
the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Mack], 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Bentsen]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  95,  a  joint  res- 
olution to  designate  the  week  of  Sep- 
tember 10.  1989,  through  September 
16.  1989,  as  "National  Check-Up 
Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  10* 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Sanford].  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Pressler], 
and  the  Senator  from  E>elaware  (Mr. 
Roth]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  104.  a  joint 
resolution  to  express  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  with  respect  to  the  health  of 
the  Nation's  children. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  106 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bond,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Miimesota 
[Mr.  BoscHwiTz],  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  [Mr.  Burns],  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Chafee],  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  DeConcini],  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Durenberger],  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inooye], 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Lugar], 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
McClure],  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Riegle.  and  the  Senator  from 
Virginia.  [Mr.  Warner]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
106.  a  joint  resolution  to  authorize  a 
commemorative  stamp  to  be  issued  on 
January  18.  1991.  to  honor  Doctor 
Thomas  Anthony  Dooley  III.  and  com- 
memorate the  30th  anniversary  of  his 
death. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  112 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Grassley.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Bryan],  the  Senator  from  Ten- 


nessee (Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Shelby],  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Lugar],  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  McConnell],  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Robb],  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsu- 
naga].  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Wilson],  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Warner],  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Rockefeller],  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thurmond],  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr.  Leahy],  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Fowler],  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Hollings], 
and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Exon]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  112,  a  joint 
resolution  designating  May  29,  1989,  as 
the  National  Day  of  Remembrance  for 
the  victims  of  the  U.S.S.  Iowa. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  113 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dixon,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings],  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pryor],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  [Mr.  Riegle],  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Breaux], 
and  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Sanford]  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  113,  a 
joint  resolution  prohibiting  the  export 
of  technology,  defense  articles,  and  de- 
fense services  to  codevelop  or  copro- 
duce  the  FSX  aircraft  with  Japan. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION.  16 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boschwitz, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  Jeffords],  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Simon],  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield],  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Brad- 
ley], the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Cranston],  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware (Mr.  BiDEN],  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Murkowski].  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Wilson],  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Lie- 
berbian],  and  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Sarbanes]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 16.  a  concurrent  resolution  calling 
for  the  Government  of  Vietnam  to  ex- 
pedite the  release  and  emigration  of 
all  political  prisoners. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  1 8 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Helms]  was  sulded  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 18,  a  concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that 
Federal  laws  regarding  the  taxation  of 
State  and  local  government  bonds 
should  not  be  changed  in  order  to  in- 
crease Federal  revenues. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  35 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Grassley.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Conrad],  and  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Lieberman] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  25,  a  concur- 


rent resolution  expressing  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that  the  number  of  refu- 
gees admitted  to  the  United  States 
and  the  appropriation  for  programs 
for  refugee  migration  and  resettle- 
ment should  be  increased  and  that  the 
Department  of  Justice  should  reestab- 
lish the  presumption  that  Jews  and 
members  of  other  religious  minorities 
emigrating  from  the  Soviet  Union 
qualify  for  refugee  status  for  admis- 
sion to  the  United  States. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  36 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatfield,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  Adams],  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana [Mr.  Lugar],  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Jeffords],  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Daschle], 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Mur- 
kowski], the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  Inouye],  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Lieberman],  and  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Duren- 
berger] were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  26,  a 
concurrent  resolution  urging  first 
asylum  countries  of  the  Association  of 
Southeast  Asian  Nations  (ASEAN)  to 
reinstate  the  practice  of  providing 
refuge  to  all  asylum-seekers  from  Viet- 
nam, and  for  other  purposes. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  99 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boschwitz, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Colora- 
do (Mr.  Wirth],  and  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Bumpers]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolution  99, 
a  resolution  requiring  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol  to  establish  and  imple- 
ment a  voluntary  program  for  recy- 
cling paper  disposed  of  in  the  oper- 
ation of  the  Senate. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  113 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Kerrey],  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Cranston],  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Wirth],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  [Mr.  Fowler],  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Bradley]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Resolution  113,  a  resolution  to 
discontinue  the  use  of  polystyrene 
foam  products  in  the  Senate  Food 
Services. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  114 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Graham,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Robb]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Resolution  114,  a  resolution 
concerning  the  restoration  of  Eastern 
Airlines. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  1 1 9 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wilson,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Conrad],  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen],  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Helms], 
and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Dixon]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Resolution  119.  a  resolution 
concerning    the    1986    agreement   be- 
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tween the  United  States  and  Japan  re- 
garding the  Japanese  semiconductor 
marlcet. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wilson,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  DuHENBERGER]  was  Withdrawn  as 
a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  119, 
supra. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 34— RELATING  TO  TELE- 
COMMUNICATIONS POLICY 

Mr.  BREAUX  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ste- 
vens, and  Mr.  Lorr)  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing concurrent  resolution;  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion: 

S.  Con.  Res.  34 

Whereas  full  market  penetration  of  basic 
telephone  service,  technological  advances, 
and  other  global  and  domestic  social  and 
economic  changes  require  a  comprehensive 
review  of  telecommunications  policy  objec- 
tives; 

Whereas  the  retention  of  universally 
available  telephone  services  at  affordable 
rates  is  accepted  national  policy; 

Whereas  advancements  in  technology 
have  brought  society  to  the  threshold  of  an 
information  age  that  would  merge  voice, 
data,  and  video  conferencing/videotex  capa- 
bilities into  basic  telephone  service; 

Whereas  the  national  welfare  will  be 
greatly  enhanced  by  the  universal  availabil- 
ity of  information  age  technologies; 

Whereas  increased  availability  of  Informa- 
tion services,  whether  provided  by  the  re- 
gional Bell  holding  companies  or  by  compet- 
ing companies,  may  stimulate  the  use  of  in- 
formation-age technology  by  the  American 
people; 

Whereas  determining  whether  regulated 
telecommunications  companies  will  be  per- 
mitted to  fully  compete  in  the  telecommuni- 
cations marketplace  will  reduce  uncertain- 
ties and  improve  the  business  climate  in  the 
telecommunications  Industry,  and  thereby 
promote  development  of  a  state-of-the-art 
universally  available  telecommunications 
network; 

Whereas  improvements  in  the  administra- 
tive structure  for  Federal  policy  will  also 
promote  industry  development  by  facilitat- 
ing and  improving  United  States  competi- 
tiveness in  the  global  information  and  tele- 
communications products  marketplace  and 
prevent  domination  of  the  United  States 
network  and  telecommimlcation  technology 
by  foreign  companies;  and 

Whereas  all  American  consumers  should 
have  high-technology  telecommunications 
services  available  to  them  that  are  currently 
offered  only  to  large  businesses  or  to  con- 
sumers In  Prance,  Japan,  or  other  foreign 
markets;  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurringJ,  That  Congress— 

(1)  should  determine  whether,  or  the 
extent  to  which,  regional  Bell  holding  com- 
panies should  be  permitted  to  compete  with 
other  companies  to  provide  information 
services  (Including  the  provision  of  content), 
to  conduct  research,  to  design,  develop,  and 
market  software,  and  to  design,  develop, 
manufacture,  and  market  customer  prem- 
ises and  other  teleconmiunicatlons  equip- 
ment, and  to  engage  in  the  provision  of 
Inter— LATA  services; 

(2)  U  It  extended  to  Bell  operating  compa- 
nies rights  to  engage  In  any  of  the  afore- 


mentioned activities.  It  should  determine 
the  statutory  safeguards  that  would  be  In 
place  prior  to  any  implementation  of  such 
rights,  to  prevent  cross  subsidies  and  to 
ensure  that  other  antl-competltive  conduct 
win  not  harm  customers  or  unfairly  fringe 
upon  competition;  and 

(3)  should  review  the  fragmented  Federal 
structure  for  the  administration  of  telecom- 
munications policy  with  the  intent  of  im- 
proving coordination  within  that  structure 
and  thereby  enhance  the  capacity  of  the 
United  States  to  effectively  compete  In  the 
global  Information  and  high  technology 
marketplace. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  President,  the 
United  States  has  the  best  telecom- 
munications system  In  the  world.  The 
system's  expansiveness  and  quality  are 
imparalleled.  Today,  93  percent  of  the 
91  million  American  households  have 
at  least  one  telephone.  We've  come  a 
long  way  since  1934  when  31  percent 
of  households  had  telephones. 

Telephone  industry  operating  reve- 
nues for  1934  were  $949  million.  Those 
revenues  now  exceed  $85  billion!  Qual- 
ity imiversal  telephone  service  for 
Americans  is  now  a  fact.  Still,  this 
mighty  industry's  greatest  achieve- 
ments, if  we  make  right  and  timely 
moves,  are  yet  to  come. 

I  am  increasingly  concerned  about 
America's  telecommunications  future. 
Will  we  continue  to  be  first  in  telecom- 
munications? In  an  age  capable  of 
melding  voice,  data,  and  video  technol- 
ogies to  provide  untold  varieties  of 
telecommunications  services,  will  we 
retain  technological  leadership  in  this 
field?  How  do  we  tailor  our  laws  to 
manage  change  and  sustain  the  devel- 
opment of  leading-edge  telecommuni- 
cations technology? 

Mr.  President,  a  confluence  of  relat- 
ed technologies  just  8  years  ago  result- 
ed in  delivery  by  IBM  of  its  first  desk- 
top personal  computer.  Today  there 
are  40  million  such  computers  in 
American  homes  and  businesses.  One 
out  of  five  homes  has  one.  One  of 
three  will  have  one  by  1995.  Perhaps 
the  desk-top  computer  is  the  Guten- 
berg printer  of  the  information  age. 

With  the  computer  we  mass-produce 
information.  American  technology  has 
harnessed  the  speed  of  light  to  deliver 
that  information  in  greater  volume.  In 
AT&T's  transatlantic  fiber  optic  cable, 
slender  glass  threads  can  carry  40,000 
simultaneous  conversations  across  the 
ocean  literaUy  in  a  flash.  The  U.S. 
fiber  optics  market  is  expected  to  grow 
from  $774  million  in  1986  to  $3  billion 
in  1992.  A  $1.5  billion  market  is  pro- 
jected for  Europe  by  1991. 

Since  1984  the  delivery  of  financial 
and  other  information  services  has 
grown  to  add  more  value  to  the  Ameri- 
can economy  than  all  of  the  manufac- 
turing sector.  The  number  of  data- 
bases doubled  between  1981  and  1985. 
Last  year  40  percent  of  our  work  force 
created,  processed,  and  transmitted  in- 
formation. America's  business  infor- 
mation services  market  produces 
nearly  $5  billion  in  annual  revenues; 


$15  billion  is  expected  in  3  years.  Addi- 
tionally, residential  and  small  business 
markets  for  information  services  are 
virtually  untapped.  We  ignore  the 
problems  and  potential  of  telecom- 
munications, a  vital  link  of  the  infor- 
mation industry,  at  our  economic  and 
strategic  peril. 

We  will  either  shape  the  dynamics 
of  the  swelling  information  age  to  our 
advantage  or  be  swami>ed  in  the  wake 
of  others  taking  the  advantage  from 
us.  In  the  1940's  the  Japanese  desig- 
nated telegraphy  as  one  of  several 
strategic  industries  whose  advance- 
ment was  deemed  to  be  in  the  national 
interest.  Is  there  doubt  that  the  tele- 
communications industry  is  a  funda- 
mental and  strategic  American  inter- 
est even  more  so  today? 

Can  we  agree  on  that  p>oint  and  yet 
remain  unshaken,  unconcerned  with 
today's  policymaking  process  for  de- 
termining America's  telecommunica- 
tions future?  I  am  concerned,  and  so 
are  many  others,  that  key  decisions 
concerning  America's  vast,  strategic 
conununications  network  are  made  not 
by  duly  elected  public  officials,  but  by 
a  solitary  Federal  district  court  judge. 
Judge  Harold  Greene's  edicts  are  prop- 
erly but  primarily  made  under  the  cir- 
cumscription of  antitriist  laws,  rather 
than  under  a  farsighted  mandate  of 
communications  laws  and  policies  set 
by  Congress. 

I  do  not  fault  the  efforts  of  Judge 
Greene,  because  in  telecommunica- 
tions areas  we  have  failed  to  act  deci- 
sively. When  conflicts  arise,  when  dis- 
putes carmot  be  settled,  then  our 
courts  must  act.  But  Congress  can  no 
longer  remain  silent.  The  future  of 
America  in  the  oncoming  information 
age  cannot  be  left  to  piecemeal  deci- 
sions. 

I  am  concerned  as  well  that  we  con- 
tinue to  ignore  serious  flaws  in  the 
Federal  structure  which  administers 
telecommunications  policy.  Those 
flaws  are  documented  by  the  National 
Telecommunications  and  Information 
Administration  [NTIA]  in  its  publica- 
tion, "NTIA  Telecom  2000."  We 
cannot  have  effective,  timely  decision- 
making when,  as  noted  by  NTIA,  "de- 
lineation of  authority  among  execu- 
tive branch  agencies  •  •  •  is  unclear. 
Executive  Order  12046.  congressional 
authorization  and  appropriations 
measures.  •  •  •  do  not  clearly  establish 
the  respective  responsibilities  of 
NTIA,  Department  of  State,  U.S. 
Trade  Representative,  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  Department  of 
Justice,  Department  of  Defense,  and 
other  agencies.  On  any  given  issue, 
one  or  more  of  these  •  *  •  agencies 
may  take  a  position  before  the  FCC. 
the  courts,  or  other  f  onmis.  and  there 
is  no  established  coordination  mecha- 
nism." Under  such  circumstances  have 
we  a  right  to  expect  a  globally  com- 
petitive telecommunications  industry? 
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Mr.  President,  we  must  confront 
these  issues.  The  role  of  Congress  is  to 
create  public  policy;  the  role  of  courts 
and  administrative  agencies  is  to  inter- 
pret and  apply  the  laws  we  pass.  Too 
frequently,  this  is  not  the  case  in  the 
communications  arena.  Congress  must 
now  reaffirm  its  necessary  role  in  es- 
tablishing communications  law  and 
policy. 

I  am  today  introducing  legislation 
which  expresses  the  view  that  Con- 
gress is  now  willing  to  take  responsibil- 
ity in  determining  communications 
policy.  I  am  hopeful  that  in  this  way 
momentiun  can  be  generated,  and,  as  a 
result,  comprehensive  hearings  will, 
this  year,  begin  to  carefully  examine 
the  issues.  I  am  equally  hopeful  that 
in  this  Congress  we  can  arrive  at  a 
consensus  on  policies  that  will  resolve 
industry  conflicts,  establish  new  goals 
and  priorities,  and  establish  order  in 
the  Federal  process  that  will  adminis- 
ter these  policies.  I  am  calling  on  the 
Congress  to  reassert  itself,  to  take 
charge  of  the  process  for  determining 
America's  future  in  the  critical  and  dy- 
namic telecommunications  field. 


UMI 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 35— RELATING  TO  THE 
PANAMA  CANAL  TREATIES 

Mr.  MACK  submitted  the  following 
concurrent  resolution:  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations: 

S.  Con.  Res.  35 

Whereas  there  has  been  a  continual  ero- 
sion of  the  democratic  freedoms  of  Panama- 
nian citizens  and  a  consolidation  of  dictato- 
rial power  by  the  government  of  Panama 
led  by  General  Manuel  Noriega: 

Whereas  the  United  States  tias  not  recog- 
nized the  government  of  Panama  led  by 
General  Manuel  Noriega  since  his  refusal  to 
accept  the  resignation  orders  from  Presi- 
dent Eric  Arturo  Delvalle; 

Whereas  on  February  5,  1988.  General 
Manuel  Noriega  was  indicted  in  the  United 
States  district  courts  in  Tampa  and  Miami, 
Florida,  on  a  total  of  15  counts,  including 
the  import  and  distribution  of  1,000,000 
pounds  of  marijuana,  cocaine  trafficiting. 
money  laundering,  raclceteering,  and  the 
protection  of  the  Columbian  Medellin  drug 
cartel: 

Whereas  Cuba  has  supplied  hundreds  of 
tons  of  arms  and  ammunitions  to  General 
Manuel  Noriega  and  maintains  close  ties  to 
the  Panamanian  Defense  Forces: 

Whereas  there  have  been  an  increasing 
number  of  incidents  of  harassment  and  in- 
timidation of  American  citizens  in  Panama 
by  members  of  the  Panamanian  Defense 
Forces: 

Whereas  on  May  7.  1989.  the  Panamanian 
people  participated  in  an  election  in  which 
the  government  controlled  by  General 
Manuel  Noriega  engaged  In  systemic  and 
massive  electoral  fraud: 

Whereas  President  George  Bush  stated 
that  the  United  States  would  not  recognize 
a  new  government  installed  by  General 
Manuel  Noriega  based  upon  a  fraudulent 
election  in  Panama: 

Whereas  the  chairman  of  the  Panama 
Canal  Commission  is  scheduled  to  be  ap- 


pointed on  January  1,  1990  by  the  govern- 
ment of  Panama,  and  that  chairman  would 
have  a  significant  degree  of  control  over  the 
operations  of  the  Canal; 

Whereas  the  transferrence  of  control  to 
the  government  of  Panama  controlled  by 
General  Manuel  Noriega  would  permit  even 
greater  economic,  political,  and  military  op- 
pression of  the  Panamanian  people; 

Whereas  internal  military  corruption  and 
the  threat  of  continuing  violence  would 
make  it  impossible,  if  canal  operations  are 
transferred  to  Panama  under  the  Panama 
Canal  Treaty,  for  the  United  States  to 
ensure  that  the  canal  is  kept  open  suid 
secure  as  affirmed  by  the  United  States 
Senate's  "Deconcini  Reservation"  to  the 
Treaty  Concerning  the  Permanent  Neutrali- 
ty and  Operation  of  the  Panama  Canal: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  the  Congress 
urges  the  President  to  initiate  the  following 
actions: 

(1)  The  Panama  Canal  Treaty  and  the 
Treaty  Concerning  the  Permanent  Neutrali- 
ty and  the  Operation  of  the  Panama  should 
be  abrogated  by  the  United  States; 

(2)  At  such  time  as  the  government  of 
Panama  is  freely  elected  and  reflects  the 
will  of  the  Panamanian  people,  the  United 
States  should  enter  negotiations  with 
regard  to  the  future  status  of  the  Panama 
Canal  with  that  government. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  122— RE- 
LATING TO  A  WORLD  SUMMIT 
ON  CHILDREN 

Mr.  SANFORD  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution;  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions: 

S.  Res.  122 

Whereas  in  1982  the  United  Nations  Chil- 
dren's Fund  (UNICEF)  launched  the  "Child 
Survival  and  Development  Revolution",  to 
reduce  by  one-half  by  the  end  of  this  centu- 
ry the  then  daily  toll  of  45.000  deaths  of 
young  children  attributable  to  preventable 
disease  and  malnutrition: 

Whereas  such  "Child  Survival  and  Devel- 
opment Revolution"  has  achieved  impres- 
sive results,  despite  the  extreme  economic 
and  developmental  difficulties  that  have  af- 
flicted developing  countries  in  this  decade: 

Whereas  in  1983  Congress  approved  a 
joint  resolution  (Public  Law  98-198)  that 
was  the  first  piece  of  national  legislation  to 
endorse  formally  the  Child  Survival  and  De- 
velopment Revolution; 

Whereas  low-cost,  high-impact,  health 
and  nutrition  interventions  form  the  core  of 
child  survival  programs: 

Whereas  most  notably,  oral  rehydration 
therapy  and  immunization  are  already  by 
1989  saving  the  lives  of  over  2,500,000  chil- 
dren per  year  who  would  have  died  if  the 
death  rates  of  1982  still  prevailed: 

Whereas  UNICEF,  the  World  Health  Or- 
ganization (WHO),  the  governments  of  de- 
veloping countries,  the  World  Bank,  and 
other  multilateral  and  bilateral  develop- 
ment assistance  agencies  (including  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  in 
the  United  States)  have  identified  addition- 
al low-cost  opportunities  for  dramatically 
improving  the  survival,  health,  and  develop- 
ment of  the  children  of  the  world; 

Whereas  such  low-cost  opportunities 
could,  with  Increased  international  coordi- 
nation, political  commitment,  and  institu- 
tional innovation,  increase  the  number  of 


children  saved  to  over  5,000,000  within  2 
years  and  to  over  10,000,000  annually  on  a 
permanent  and  sustainable  basis  by  2000: 

Whereas  fewer  than  5  percent  of  children 
in  the  developing  world  were  immunized 
against  the  six  major  childhood  diseases 
when  the  United  Nations'  goal  of  "Universal 
Child  Immunization  of  1990"  was  initiated 
in  1977; 

Whereas  now  more  than  50  percent  of 
children  worldwide  are  immunized  and  the 
Universal  Child  Immunization  target  of  at 
least  80  percent  immimization  by  1990  is 
within  reach  for  a  majority  of  developing 
countries: 

Whereas  the  Child  Survival  and  Develop- 
ment Revolution  requires  integrated  action 
to  meet  the  goals  of  providing  the  following 
basic  needs:  nutrition,  primary  health  care, 
enviroiunental  sanitation,  water,  and  basic 
shelter,  and  basic  education,  especially  for 
women  and  girls; 

Whereas  many  governments.  Including 
the  United  States  Government,  have  en- 
dorsed the  attainment  of  these  goals  by  the 
year  2000  as  part  of  the  WHO  program  of 
"Health  for  All"; 

Whereas  a  "Grand  Alliance  for  Children" 
composed  of  a  vast  array  of  critically  impor- 
tant private  organizations,  including  volun- 
tary associations,  private  businesses,  the 
media,  religious  groups  and  other  institu- 
tions, as  well  as  governments,  intergovern- 
mental agencies  and  international  organiza- 
tions, is  advancing  child  survival  and  devel- 
opment programs; 

Whereas  the  emerging  global  concern  for 
children  reflects  a  new  international  politi- 
cal commitment  to  future  generations; 

Whereas  such  political  conunltment  has 
been  evident  at  the  highest  levels  of  inter- 
national discourse,  such  as  the  Joint  State- 
ment issued  on  June  2,  1988.  following  a 
Summit  Meeting  In  Moscow  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union: 

Whereas  at  such  Summit  Meeting  Presi- 
dent Reagan  and  General  Secretary  Gorba- 
chev reaffirmed  support  for  the  goal  of 
UNICEF  and  WHO  of  reducing  the  scale  of 
preventable  chUdhood  death  and  urged 
other  countries  and  the  international  com- 
munity to  Intensify  efforts  to  achieve  such 
goal; 

Whereas  a  general  surge  in  concern  for 
the  welfare  of  children  has  formed  the 
moral,  legal,  and  political  basis  for  the 
International  Convention  on  the  Rights  of 
the  Child; 

Whereas  such  International  Convention 
on  the  Rights  of  the  Child  would  define  the 
rights  of  children  with  regard  to  survival, 
protection,  and  development,  and  is  expect- 
ed to  be  approved  by  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  in  1989; 

Whereas  Secretary  of  State  James  Baker 
has  indicated  that  the  United  States  should 
talce  a  leadership  role  in  the  Initiative  to  de- 
velop a  plan  to  get  to  the  core  of  the  pover- 
ty problem  In  order  to  achieve  a  healthy 
world  by  2000; 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  consistent- 
ly led  the  world  in  the  provision  of  finan- 
cial, operational,  research,  and  advocacy 
support  for  child  survival  initiatives;  and 

Whereas  the  Executive  Director  of 
UNICEF,  with  the  current  endorsement  of 
over  a  score  of  national  leaders  from  devel- 
oped and  developing  countries.  East  and 
West,  has  proposed  a  "World  Summit  on 
Children"  to  promote  international  plans 
for  achieving  the  goals  of  child  survival, 
health,  and  development  of  all  children: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That— 
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(1)  it  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
child  survival  and  development  programs 
implemented  collaboratively  by  national 
governments,  the  United  Nations  Children's 
Fund  (UNICEF),  the  World  Health  Organi- 
zation (WHO),  the  Agency  for  International 
Development,  and  many  other  governmen- 
tal and  nongovernmental  organizations  are 
to  be  commended  and  have  the  full  support 
sind  encouragement  of  the  Senate; 

(2)  the  Senate  reaffirms  a  commitment  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate  to  the  goal  of  perma- 
nent improvement  in  the  survival  rates, 
health,  and  development  of  people  in  all 
countries,  especially  children,  by  2000,  and 
urges  the  President  to  adopt  such  goal  as  a 
major  priority  of  the  executive  branch  and 
to  lead  the  world  community  in  proposing 
concrete  actions  to  achieve  such  goal; 

(3)  the  Senate  urges  the  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  people  and  Government  of  the 
United  States,  to  propose  to  the  Secretary 
General  of  the  United  Nations  that  the  Sec- 
retary General  establish  an  independent  ad- 
visory commission  to  provide  strategic  plan- 
ning, leadership,  and  advice  to  the  world 
community  on  collaborative  actions  and  pro- 
grams in  primary  health  care,  nutrition, 
basic  education,  and  environment  by  all 
members  of  the  Grand  Alliance  for  Children 
In  order  to  eliminate  easily  preventable 
death  and  disabling  Illness  in  all  countries 
by  2000; 

(4)  the  Senate  endorses  the  call  for  a  rep- 
resentative World  Summit  on  Children  at 
the  earliest  opportunity  to  provide  a  forum 
for  governmental  leaders.  Including  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  commit  to 
concrete  plans  of  national  action  and  inter- 
national cooijeration  to  reduce  the  scale  of 
preventable  childhood  deaths  nationally 
and  globally; 

(5)  the  Senate  endorses.  In  particular,  a 
conmiitment  for  such  governmental  leaders 
to  attain  the  goals  of  Universal  Childhood 
Immunization  by  1990  and  Health  for  All  by 
2000;  and 

(6)  the  Senate  encourages  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  take  a  leading  role  in 
ensuring  the  convening  of  a  World  Summit 
on  Children  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

Mr.  SANFORD.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  a  resolution  which 
will  put  the  U.S.  Senate  on  record  in 
support  of  a  world  summit  for  chil- 
dren—for the  purpose  of  eliminating 
preventable  deaths  and  disabling  ill- 
ness among  the  world's  children— by 
the  year  2000. 

This  resolution  is  especially  timely 
because  1989  is  a  symbolic  year:  It 
marks  the  10th  anniversary  of  the 
International  Year  of  the  Child.  This 
year  also  marks  the  30th  anniversary 
of  the  adoption  of  the  Declaration  of 
the  Rights  of  the  Child.  Thus,  1989 
should  be  the  year  we  support  the  call 
by  Mr.  James  Grant,  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  U.N.  Children's  Fund:  "We 
should  have  a  solemn  declaration, 
pledging  urgent  action  by  all  govern- 
ments, all  health  and  development 
workers,  and  the  world  commimity,  to 
attain  for  all  the  people  of  the  world 
by  the  year  2000,  a  level  of  health  that 
will  permit  them  to  lead  a  socially  and 
economically  productive  life." 

President  John  F.  Kennedy  said:  "If 
a  free  society  cannot  help  the  many 
who  are  poor,  it  cannot  save  the  few 
who  are  rich."  At  this  very  moment, 


millions  of  children  are  growing  up  in 
circimistances  which  mean  that  they 
will  never  fulfill  the  mental  and  physi- 
cal potential  with  which  they  were 
bom.  That  is  an  avoidable  human 
tragedy. 

There  is  no  financial,  technical,  or 
moral  reason  that  the  world  communi- 
ty cannot  now  make  a  decision  to  actu- 
ally do  something  that  has  been  a 
dream  of  mankind  for  thousands  of 
years— to  decide  that  it  will  organize 
itself  so  that  no  one— and  especially  no 
child— is  condemned  to  a  life  in  which 
they  cannot  be  productive  because  of 
hunger,  illness,  or  the  lack  of  basic 
health  care,  sanitation,  and  education. 
It  is  clear,  at  this  time,  that  a  new 
concern  for  children  is  arising  in  the 
industrialized  world.  In  the  United 
States  today,  for  example,  there  is  an 
increasing  awareness  that  20  percent 
of  the  Nation's  children  live  below  the 
official  poverty  line.  We  have  a  new 
President  who  has  pledged  himself  to 
seek  a  kinder  and  gentler  Nation. 

Even  the  international  arena  has 
given  us  some  imexpected  hope.  The 
Health  Minister  of  the  Soviet  Union 
stated  at  the  landmark  Communist 
Party  Conference  in  1988:  "We  are 
proud  of  our  health  care  system,  but 
we  keep  silent  about  the  fact  that  we 
are  ranked  50th  in  the  world,  behind 
Mauritius  and  Barbados,  in  infant 
mortality." 

An  international  summit  to  focus  on 
children  might  therefore  bring  politi- 
cal leaders  together— not  confronta- 
tionally— but  cooperatively— to  focus 
on  ways  of  improving  the  lives  of  chil- 
dren in  both  developing  and  industri- 
alized counties. 

After  all,  we  have  the  amazing  pro- 
liferation of  grassroots  associations 
that  have  always  existed  in  the  United 
States  now  beginning  to  happen  in 
Asia,  Africa,  Latin  America,  and  the 
Caribbean. 

We  now,  for  the  first  time  in  world 
history,  have  the  technical  means  to 
insure  that  no  one  in  the  world  dies  of 
an  easily  preventable  disease. 

We  now  have  low-cost  technology 
for  sanitation,  water,  and  diarrheic 
diseases. 

And,  we  also  have  radio  and  televi- 
sion as  a  means  of  educating  poor, 
remote,  and  homebound  people. 

Because  we  are  so  technically  ad- 
vanced, one  has  to  wonder  why  14  mil- 
lion children  die  each  year.  Contrary 
to  what  you  might  think,  the  main  ob- 
stacle is  not  money  but  coordination, 
inspiration,  and  leadership. 

It  is  time  to  begin  attending  to  the 
needs  and  rights  of  children  and  poor 
people.  Not  as  a  mere  byproduct  of 
progress,  but  as  an  end  and  a  means  of 
progress  itself. 

After  all,  the  true  test  of  a  civiliza- 
tion is  how  well  it  protects  its  vulnera- 
ble citizens  and  how  well  it  safeguards 
its  future.  Investing  in  our  children's 
development  today— by  meeting  their 


most  obvious  needs— is  the  only  level 
of  action  which  both  meets  pressing 
hvunan  needs  today  and  leads  to  the 
solutions  of  what  may  otherwise 
become  the  almost  insoluble  problems 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  resolution. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


ARCTIC  COASTAL  PLAIN  COM- 
PETITIVE OIL  AND  GAS  LEAS- 
ING ACT 


JOHNSTON  AMENDMENT  NO.  100 

(Ordered  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  and 
ordered  to  be  printed.) 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  the  bill  (S.  406)  to  authorize 
competitive  oil  and  gas  leasing  and  de- 
velopment on  the  coastal  plain  of  the 
Arctic  National  Wildlife  Refuge  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  protection  of 
the  environment,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, as  follows: 

Strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 


TITLE  I- 


-FINDINGS,  PURPOSES  AND 
GOfCLS 


Sec.  101.  Short  Title.— This  Act  may  be 
cited  as  the  ■Prince  William  Sound  Oil  Spill 
Emergency  Response  Act  of  1989". 

Sec  102.  Congressional  Findings.— Con- 
e^ess  finds  and  declares  that— 

(a)  The  March  24,  1989,  grounding  and 
rupture  of  the  fully  loaded  oil  tanker,  the 
Exxon  Valdez,  spilled  240,000  barrels  of 
crude  oil  in  the  Prince  William  Sound,  an 
environmentally  sensitive  area; 

(b)  A  review  of  the  causes  of  this  ground- 
ing and  the  response  of  Exxon,  the  Alyeska 
Pipeline  Service  Company,  the  State  of 
Alaska  and  the  Federal  government  to  the 
largest  oil  spill  In  the  United  States  plainly 
demonstrates  that: 

(1)  Human  error  and  negligent  conduct 
led  to  the  nation's  largest  oil  spill; 

(2)  Exxon  and  other  oil  companies  which 
own  the  Alyeska  Pipeline  Service  Company 
failed  to  mainUin  oil  spill  containment 
equipment  and  personnel  at  the  Valdez  ter- 
minal In  a  state  of  readiness; 

(3)  Government  agencies  failed  to  inspect 
equipment  and  enforce  compliance  with 
contingency  plans  and  oil  spill  response 
plans;  and 

(4)  The  response  to  the  grounding  and  the 
oil  spill  was  late,  disorganized  and  lacked 
vital  equipment  under  conditions  which  re- 
quired a  timely,  organized,  and  properly 
manned  and  equipped  clean  up  effort. 

(c)  The  damage  caused  by  the  Exxon 
Valdez  oil  spill  to  the  marine  environment, 
to  fish,  birds,  wildlife  and  marine  mammals, 
to  the  commercial  fishery  of  Southeast 
Alaska  and  to  Native  Villages  and  subsist- 
ence users— whether  measured  In  economic 
terms  or  quality  of  life  terms— is  extremely 
serious  and  merits  an  early  and  decisive 
Congressional  response. 

Sec.  103.  Congressional  Purpose.— The 
purpose  of  this  Act  is  to: 
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(a)  Provide  a  decisive,  but  interim.  Con- 
gressional legislative  response  to  the  short- 
comings in  law,  policy  and  regulation  which 
the  Exxon  VaUez  oil  spill  has  made  evident: 

(b)  Initiate  immediate  reviews,  studies  and 
reports  on  the  status  of  oU  spill  contingency 
plans  for  Alaska  crude  oil  which  will  provide 
data  and  information  required  for  a  full 
review  and  reform  of  national  law,  policy 
and  regulation  governing  oil  spill  contingen- 
cy plans; 

(c)  Implement  measures  to  correct  appar- 
ent and  obvious  problems  so  as  to  avoid 
future  spills  of  Alaska  crude  oil  pending  the 
review  and  development  of  a  legislative  re- 
sponse applicable  to  the  nation  as  a  whole: 

(d)  Implement  regulations  and  standards 
governing  contingency  and  response  plans. 
and  readiness  capacity  to  deal  with  spills  of 
Alaska  crude  oil: 

(e)  Adopt  measures  to  reduce  risks  of 
spills  and  provide  backup  safety  systems: 

(f)  Provide  for  short  and  long  term  re- 
search on  the  effects  of  oil  spills,  and  oil 
and  gas  activities  on  fish,  wildlife  and  the 
marine  environment; 

(g)  Provide  emergency  economic  assist- 
ance to  those  whose  Jobs,  businesses  and 
economic  well-being  have  been  Jeopardized 
by  the  Exxon  VaUUz  oil  spill;  and 

(h)  Geographically  expand  the  applica- 
tion of  the  law  of  strict  liability  to  cover  the 
production  and  transtx>rt  of  all  North  Slope 
Alaska  crude  oil:  increase  the  funding  level 
of  the  Trans-Alaska  Pipeline  Liability  Fund; 
establish  a  new  Oil  Spill  Avoidance  Trust 
Fund;  and  increase  civil  and  criminal  penal- 
Ues. 

SBC.    104.  COIfCRKSSIONAL  GOAL.— It  is  the 

goal  and  objective  of  the  Congress  in  enact- 
ing this  Act  to  dedicate  the  resources  neces- 
sary and  to  revise  the  statutory  and  regula- 
tory requirements  applicable  to  the  develop- 
ment, production  and  transportation  of 
Alaska  crude  oU  for  the  purpose  of  reduc- 
ing, to  the  lowest  level  humanly  and  techni- 
cally possible,  the  risks  of  another  signifi- 
cant oil  spill. 

TITLE  11— AMENDMENTS  TO  THE 
TRANS-ALASKA  PIPELINE  ACT  OF  1973 

Sec.  201.  Jourr,  Skvdial  mid  Strict  Li- 
ABiUTr  Stamsard  E^stablishkd  and  Ex- 
TKMiMD.— The  Trans- Alaska  Pipeline  Author- 
ization Act  of  November  16,  1983.  87  SUt. 
S84.  43  VS.C.  i  1651  et  seq.,  as  amended, 
(hereinafter  in  this  Title  referred  to  as  "the 
Act")  is  further  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  SecUon  204(aKl)  of  the  Act,  87  SUt. 
S86.  43  U.S.C.  (16S3(a)<l).  is  amended,  as 
follows: 

(1)  After  the  numeral  "(1)"  Insert  the 
letter  "(A)"; 

(2)  After  the  phrase  "such  holder  shall 
be"  insert  the  words  "Jointly,  severally 
and": 

(3)  At  the  end  of  subsection  (aHlHA), 
Insert  a  new  subparagraph  (B)  as  follows: 

"(B)  The  standard  of  liability  esUblished 
(or  any  actions  or  activities  resulting  in 
damages  as  described  in  subparagraph  (A) 
above  shall  also  be  applicable  to  the  actions 
and  activities  of  any  holder  of  any  lease, 
right-of-way  or  permit  for  exploration  of 
crude  oil  or  for  any  port  facility  Into  which 
or  from  which  crude  oil  is  shipped,  when- 
ever such  actions  or  activities  occur  in  on- 
shore or  offshore  areas  on  Alaska's  North 
Slope,  including  State  submerged  lands  and 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  of  the  Beau- 
fort Sea  and  the  Chukchi  Sea.". 

Sic.  202.  LiABiuTT  roR  Damage  Wfthout 
Fault  Imcrsaskd  to  $500.000.000.— Section 
204(aX2)  of  the  Act.  87  SUt.  586,  43  U.S.C. 
i  I6S3(aX2).  is  amended  as  foUows: 


(a)  Delete  the  first  sentence  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof:  "(2)  Liability  under  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection  shall  be  limited  to 
$500,000,000  for  any  one  incident  and  the 
holder  of  any  lease,  right-of-way  or  permit 
for  oil  exploration,  development  or  trans- 
portation shall  be  liable  for  any  claim  al- 
lowed in  proportion  to  its  ownership  inter- 
est in  the  lease,  right-of-way,  permit  or 
other  authorization.". 

(b)  In  the  second  sentence,  strike  the 
phrase  "in  excess  of  $50,000,000"  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "in  excess  of  $500,000,000". 

Sec.  203.  Extension  or  Liability  With- 
ooT  Faxjlt  to  Other  Areas  of  the  Arctic 
AND  North  Slope  or  Alaska.— Section  204(b) 
of  the  Act,  87  SUt.  586,  43  U.S.C.  {  1653(b), 
is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  After  the  phrase  "right-of-way 
holder",  in  the  title  of  the  subsection,  insert 
the  numeral  "(1)": 

(b)  At  the  end  of  sutisection  (b)(1),  add 
new  paragraph  (2)  as  foUows: 

"(2)  The  provisions  and  the  authority 
granted  the  Secretary  under  paragraph  (1) 
above  shall  also  be  applicable  to  the  holder 
of  any  lease,  right-of-way  or  permit  for  oil 
exploration,  development  or  transportation 
of  crude  oU  or  for  any  port  facility  Into 
which  or  from  which  Alaska  crude  oil  is 
shipped,  whenever  such  activity  occurs  in 
onshore  or  offshore  areas  of  Alaska's  North 
Slope,  including  SUte  submerged  lands  and 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  of  the  Beau- 
fort Sea  and  the  Chukchi  Sea.". 

Sec.  204.  Increase  in  Liability  for  Vessel 
Oil  Spills  to  $500,000,000,  Extension  of 
Liabilttt  Without  Fault  to  Areas  of  the 
Arctic,  and  Increase  in  the  Trans-Alaska 
Pipeline  Liability  Fund  to  $500,000,000.— 
Section  204(c)  of  the  Act,  87  SUt.  586,  43 
U.S.C.  i  1653(c),  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  In  section  204(cKl),  delete  all  after  the 
phrase  "of  and  other  law,"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"the  owner  or  operator  of  any  vessel  or  fa- 
cility (jointly  and  severally)  and  the  Trans- 
Alaska  Pipeline  Liability  Fund  esUblished 
by  this  subsection,  shall  be  strictly  liable, 
without  regard  to  fault,  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection,  for  all 
damages,  including  clean-up  costs,  sustained 
by  any  person  or  entity,  public  or  private. 
Including  residents  of  Canada,  that  arise  out 
of  or  directly  result  from  the  discharge  of 
oil  from: 

"(A)  vessels  engaged  In  the  transportation 
of  crude  oil  between  the  terminal  facilities 
of  the  Trans-Alaska  Pipeline  at  Valdez, 
Alaska,  and  ports  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  United  SUtes; 

"(B)  the  Trans- Alaska  Pipeline; 

"(C)  fields  or  reservoirs  supplying  oil  to 
the  Trans-Alaska  Pipeline;  and 

"(D)  onshore  or  offshore  oil  and  gas  ex- 
ploration, development  or  transporUtion  ac- 
tivities in  areas  on  Alaslui's  North  Slope,  in- 
cluding SUte  submerged  lands  and  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  of  the  Beaufort 
Sea  and  the  Chukchi  Sea.". 

(b)  In  section  204(c)(2),  insert  the  words 
"or  facility"  after  the  word  "vessel"  in  the 
two  places  it  appears. 

(c)  In  section  204(cK3),  insert  the  words 
"or  facility"  after  the  word  "vessel". 

(d)  In  section  204(cK3).  delete  the  number 
"$100,000,000"  in  the  three  places  it  appears 
and,  in  lieu  thereof,  insert  in  each  place  the 
number  "$500,000,000". 

(e)  In  section  204(cK3),  delete  the  number 
"$14,000,000"  in  the  two  places  it  appears 
and,  in  lieu  thereof,  insert  In  each  place  the 
number  "$100,000,000". 

(f)  In  section  204(c)(5),  delete  the  number 
"$100,000,000"  in  the  two  places  it  appears 


and,  in  lieu  thereof.  Insert  in  each  place  the 
number  "$500,000,000". 

(g)  Delete  the  first  sentence  of  section 
204(c)(7)  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

""(7)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
apply  to  any  discharge  of  oil  from  the 
Trans-Alaska  Pipeline;  from  fields  or  reser- 
vlors  supplying  oil  to  the  Trans-Alaska  Pipe- 
line; from  onshore  and  offshore  oil  and  gas 
exploration,  development  or  transporUtion 
activities  In  areas  on  Alaska's  North  Slope, 
including  SUte  submerged  lands  and  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  of  the  Beaufort 
Sea  and  the  Chukchi  Sea;  and  from  vessels 
engaged  in  transporUtion  of  crude  oil  be- 
tween the  terminal  facilities  of  the  Trans- 
Alaska  Pipeline  at  Valdez.  Alaska  and  ports 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States.". 

Sec.  205.  Nature  of  Damages  Covered.— 
Section  204  of  the  Act,  87  SUt.  586,  43 
U.S.C.  i  1653,  is  amended  by  adding  a  new 
subsection  (d)  as  foUows: 

'"(d)  Nature  of  Damages  Covered.— Liabil- 
ity for  damages  caused  under  subsections 
(a),  (b)  and  (c)  of  this  section  shall  include, 
but  not  be  limited  to: 

'"(1)(A)  all  removal  costs  incurred  by  the 
United  SUtes  (3ovemment  or  a  SUte  under 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section  or  under  any 
other  Federal  law  or  regulation; 

"'(B)  any  removal  costs  Incurred  by  any 
person.  Including,  but  not  limited  to,  any 
State;  and 

"(2)  aU  damages  and  economic  loss,  includ- 
ing cost  of  restoration  or  replacement  of 
personal  property  or  natural  resources  in- 
jured or  destroyed  by  an  oil  spill,  includ- 
ing- 

"'(A)  any  injury  to,  destruction  of,  or  loss 
of  any  real  or  personal  property; 

"'(B)  any  loss  of  use  of  real  or  personal 
property; 

'"(C)  any  injury  to,  destruction  of,  or  loss 
of  natural  resources.  Including  the  reasona- 
ble costs  of  assessing  such  injury,  destruc- 
tion, or  loss; 

""(D)  any  loss  of  use,  including  loss  of  sub- 
sistence use,  of  any  natural  resources,  with- 
out regard  to  the  ownership  or  management 
of  such  resources; 

"'(E)  any  loss  of  income  or  profite  or  im- 
pairment of  earning  capacity  resulting  from 
injury  to  or  destruction  of  real  or  personal 
property  or  natural  resources,  without 
regard  to  the  ownership  of  such  property  or 
resources: 

"'(F)  any  direct  or  indirect  loss  of  tax,  roy- 
alty, rental,  or  net  profits  share  revenue  by 
the  Federal  Government  or  any  SUte  or  po- 
litical subdivision  thereof,  for  a  period  of 
not  to  exceed  one  year;  and 

"(G)  any  secondary  damages  resulting 
from  the  effecU  of  cleanup  operations  on 
the  economy.  Including  but  not  limited  to 
losses  resulting  from  the  depletion  of  the 
labor  pool.". 

Sec.  206.  Damage  to  Natural  Resources; 
Appointment  of  Trustees.— Section  204  of 
the  Act,  87  SUt.  586,  43  U.S.C.  i  1653,  is 
amended  by  adding  a  new  subsection  (e)  as 
follows: 

"(e)  Damage  to  Natural  Resources  and 
Appointment  of  Pubuc  "Trustees.- Where 
actions  and  activities  giving  rise  to  liability 
under  this  section  cause  or  result  In  damage, 
injury  to,  destruction  of,  or  loss  of  natural 
resources,  additional  liability  shall  be: 

"'(A)  to  any  subsistence  user,  including 
any  Individual,  any  Native,  or  any  Native 
group  that  used  such  resources; 

"(B)  to  the  United  SUtes  Government  for 
natural  resources  belonging  to.  managed  by. 
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controlled  by,  or  appertaining  to  the  United 
States;  and 

"(C)  to  any  State  or  any  other  govern- 
ment entity,  for  natural  resources  belonging 
to.  managed  by,  controlled  by,  or  appertain- 
ing to  such  State  or  entity." 

"(2)  The  President  or  his  designate,  or  the 
authorized  representative  of  any  State, 
shall  act  on  behalf  of  the  public  as  Trustee 
of  such  natural  resources  to  recover  for 
such  damages.  Sums  recovered  by  the 
United  States  Government  as  Trustee  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  retained  by  the 
Trustee,  without  further  appropriation,  for 
use  only  to  restore,  replace,  or  acquire  the 
equivalent  of  such  natural  resources.  Sums 
recovered  by  a  State  as  Trustee  under  this 
subsection  shaU  be  available  for  use  only  to 
restore,  replace,  or  acquire  the  equivalent  of 
such  natural  resources  by  the  State.  The 
measure  of  damages  in  any  action  under 
this  section  shall  not  be  limited  by  the  sums 
which  can  be  used  to  restore  or  replace  such 
resources.  There  shall  be  no  double  recovery 
under  this  Act  for  natural  resource  dam- 
ages, including  the  costs  of  damage  assess- 
ment or  restoration,  rehabilitation,  or  acqui- 
sition for  the  same  discharge  and  natural  re- 
source. 

•(3)(A)  The  President  shall  designate  the 
Federal  official  or  officials  who  shall  act  on 
behalf  of  the  public  as  Trustees  for  natural 
resources  under  this  Act.  The  Trustee  shall 
assess  damages  for  injury  to,  destruction  of, 
or  loss  of  natural  resources  for  purposes  of 
this  Act  for  those  resources  under  his  trust- 
eeship and  may,  upon  request  of  reimburse- 
ment from  a  State  and  at  the  Federal  offi- 
cials' discretion,  assess  damages  for  those 
natural  resources  under  the  State's  trustee- 
ship. 

"(B)  The  Governor  of  each  State  shall 
designate  Stete  officials  who  may  act  on 
behalf  of  the  public  as  Trustee  for  natural 
resources  imder  this  Act  and  shall  notify 
the  President  of  such  designations.  Such 
State  officials  shall  assess  damages  to  natu- 
ral resources  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  for 
those  natural  resources  under  their  trustee- 
ship. 

"(C)  Any  determination  or  assessment  of 
damages  to  natural  resources  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act  made  by  a  Federal  or  State 
Trustee  in  accordance  with  this  subsection 
shall  have  the  force  and  effect  of  a  rebutta- 
ble presumption  on  behalf  of  the  Trustee  in 
any  administrative,  judicial  or  arbitration 
proceeding  under  this  Act. 

"(4)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  after 
consulting  with  the  Administrator  of  the 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Adminis- 
tration, the  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  the  Director  of 
the  United  States  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service, 
and  the  heads  of  other  affected  agencies, 
shall,  not  later  than  6  months  after  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  promulgate  regulations 
for  the  assessment  of  damages  for  injury  to, 
destruction  of,  or  loss  of  natural  resources 
resulting  from  an  oil  spill  for  the  purposes 
of  this  Act.  Such  assessment  regulations 
shall  not  be  limited  to  demonstrable  eco- 
nomic loss,  but  shall  accord  value  to  the 
constituent  natural  resource  elemenU 
which  comprise  the  damaged  ecosystem. 

"(5)  The  term  "natural  resources"  in- 
cludes land,  fish,  birds,  wildlife,  biota,  air, 
water,  ground  water,  drinking  water  sup- 
plies, and  other  such  resources  belonging  to, 
managed  by,  protected  by,  held  in  trust  by, 
appertaining  to,  or  otherwise  controlled  by 
the  United  States  (Including  the  resources 
of  the  fishery  conservation  zone)  or  any 
State  or  local  government.". 


TITLE  III— VESSEL  OPERATIONS  AND 

ACCIDENT  PREVENTION 
Sec.  301.  Tanker  Operations:  Use  of 
Harbor  Pilots;  Coast  Guard  Monitoring; 
Control  of  Vessels.— Effective  within  30 
days  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall  issue 
emergency  regulations  which  shall: 

(a)  Define  "hazard  to  navigation"  areas  In 
any  United  States  port  through  which  sig- 
nificant quantities  of  Alaska  crude  pil  is 
transported  (including  the  area  in  Prince 
William  Sound  extending  from  Valdez  to 
beyond  Bligh  Reef)  encompassing  regions 
near  or  adjacent  to  vessel  traffic  lanes  that 
present  rislcs  of  grounding,  accident  or  colli- 
sion. 

(b)  Require  that  the  Coast  Guard,  after  a 
90  day  period  of  public  review  and  comment, 
establish  clear  standards  based  on  weather 
and  ice  conditions  during  which  vessel  traf- 
fic is  to  be  restricted  or  prohibited. 

(c)  Require  full  time  Coast  Guard  moni- 
toring by  radar  and  other  electronic  devices 
and  periodic  radio  contact  with  the  Captain 
and  local  harbor  pilot  of  any  vessel  transit- 
ting  hazard  to  navigation  areas. 

(d)  Require  the  installation  of  radar  re- 
sponders  at  the  existing  Bligh  Reef  Buoy 
and  at  other  hazard  to  navigation  areas. 

(e)  Require  additional  or  extended  tug 
boat  escort  and  assistance  for  vessels  tran- 
sitting  hazard  to  navigation  areas. 

(f)  Require  that  any  vessel  travelling 
through  a  hazard  to  navigation  area: 

(1)  be  at  all  times  controlled  from  the 
bridge  by  a  certified  local  harbor  pilot  and 
the  ship's  captain. 

(2)  have  on  board  two  officers.  Including 
the  captain  and  excluding  the  harbor  pilot, 
certified  to  navigate  the  hazard  to  naviga- 
tion area. 

Sec.  302.  Directive  To  Impose  New  Re- 
quirements For  Drug  and  Alcohol  Test- 
iNG.— Effective  within  30  days  of  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  shall  issue  emergency  man- 
datory regulations  which: 

(a)  Require  of  any  entity  or  person  en- 
gaged In  the  shipment  of  crude  oil  from  the 
Valdez  terminal  that  It  Impose  drug  and  al- 
cohol screening,  testing  and  monitoring  pro- 
cedures, patterned  after  those  used  for  li- 
censing or  certification  of  railroad  engineers 
(section  202  of  the  Federal  Railroad  Safety 
Act  of  1970,  43  U.S.C.  431),  the  issuance  of 
medical  certificates  for  airman  in  the  com- 
mercial aviation  industry  (Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958.  as  amended.  49  U.S.C.  1301), 
and  the  procedures  followed  in  the  United 
States  Navy's  nuclear  submarine  program, 
for  all  personnel  having  command  or  other 
navigational  responsibilities  In  the  oper- 
ation of  a  vessel  engaged  In  or  assisting  in 
the  movement  of  Alaska  crude  oil; 

(b)  Require  that  any  individual  otherwise 
eligible  for  a  Masters  license  in  operating  a 
vessel  transporting  or  assisting  in  the  trans- 
port of  Alaska  crude  oil  shall  be  excluded 
from  receiving  such  license  If  such  individ- 
ual: 

(1)  Has  a  record  or  history  of  drug  abuse 
or  alcohol  abuse; 

(2)  Has  been  convicted  within  the  past  five 
years  of  driving  while  under  the  Influence 
of  drugs,  under  local.  State  or  Federal  law; 
or 

(3)  Has  failed  to  pass  a  periodic  physical 
fitness  medical  examination  which  provides 
documentation  from  a  licensed  physician 
that  the  applicant  shows  no  physical  evi- 
dence of  drug  usage,  or  alcohol  abuse  or  ad- 
diction. 


(c)  Grant  access  to  any  company  engaged 
in  the  transportation  of  Alaska  crude  oil  to 
the  driving  records  of  prospective  Captains, 
Officers  and  Mates  of  such  vessels,  as  pro- 
vided In  Section  202(b)(3)  of  the  National 
Driver  Register  Act  of  1982,  as  amended,  23 
U.S.C.  401; 

(d)  Impose  such  random  drug  and  alcohol 
testing  procedures.  Including  breathalyzer 
testing,  as  the  Secretary  determines  is  nec- 
essary to  avoid  and  prevent  the  risk  of  an  oil 
spill  from  accident,  grounding  or  collision  of 
a  vessel  carrying  Alaska  crude  oil;  and 

(e)  Require  all  officers  and  crew  to  be  on 
board  any  vessel  engaged  in  the  transporta- 
tion of  Alaska  crude  oil  a  minimum  of  six 
hours  before  departure  from  the  terminal 
or  port  facility. 

Sec.  303.  Regulations  to  Shorten  the 
Operational  Term  of  Eligibility  for  a 
Masters  License;  Increase  Vessel  Manning 
Requirements;  and  Improve  Vessel  Re- 
cruiting AND  Job  Training  Requirements.— 
Effective  within  60  days  of  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation shall  issue  emergency  mandatory 
regulations  which: 

(a)  Require  that  the  conditions  for  a  Mas- 
ters license  for  any  person  engaged  In  the 
operation  of  a  vessel  carrying  Alaska  crude 
oil  from  Valdez  to  a  port  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States  shall  require  that 
the  license  be  renewed  every  two  years  and 
the  license  holder  shall  submit  a  copy  of  the 
required  physical  examination  by  a  licensed 
physician  to  the  appropriate  Federal 
agency; 

(b)  Require  that  the  certificates  of  inspec- 
tion for  vessels  engaged  in  the  movement 
and  transport  of  Alaska  crude  oil  direct  and 
require  that  all  watches  on  board  ship  be  re- 
dundantly manned  to  Insure  back-up  per- 
sonnel and  second  opinions  on  radar  moni- 
toring and  critical  navigation  decisions;  and 

(c)  Require  more  stringent  recruiting,  per- 
sonnel, and  job  training  standards  for  all 
personnel  and  crew  operating  or  crewing 
vessels  engaged  in  the  movement  or  trans- 
port of  Alaska  crude  oil  for  the  purpose  of 
enhancing  safety  and  reducing  future  risks 
of  oil  spill  to  the  lowest  level  humanly  possi- 
ble. 

Sec.  304.  Executive  Agency  Reports  and 
Legislative  Authorization  for  Requiring 
Tugboat  and  Ice  Breaking  Vessel  Assist- 
ance: New  Retrofit  and  Construction 
Standards  for  Double  Bottoms.  Segregated 
Compartments,  Bow  Thrusters.  Vessel  In- 
spection Standards;  and  Other  Require- 
ments FOR  Vessels  Carrying  Alaska  Crude 
Oil.— (a)  Within  90  days  of  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a 
report  which  addresses  and  makes  recom- 
mendations on  the  following  transportation 
issues  related  to  the  movement  of  crude  oil 
through  Prince  William  Sound  from  Valdez, 
Alaska  to  ports  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  Stetes: 

(1)  The  need  or  desirability,  from  a  safety 
point  of  view,  for  one  or  more  world  class  Ice 
breaking  vessels  with  the  capacity  to  move 
Ice  flow  or  icebergs  out  of  incoming  or  out- 
going Valdez  and  Prince  William  Sound 
tanker  sea  lanes; 

(2)  The  need  or  desirability,  from  a  safety 
point  of  view,  for  a  requirement  that  exist- 
ing tankers  be  retrofitted  and  that  all  new 
tankers  be  constructed  to  Incorporate: 

(A)  Double  bottoms  or  Interior  liners  to 
reduce  oil  spill  risks; 

(B)  An  increased  n«imber  of  separated 
compartments; 
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(C)  Bow  thrusters  to  Increase  vessel  ma- 
neuverabillty;  and 

(D)  Any  other  design,  equipment  or  oper- 
ational feature  which  will  achieve  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section  and  this  Act  to  reduce 
the  risk  of  oil  discharges  from  tanker  acci- 
dents, groundings  or  collisions. 

(3)  The  need  or  desirability,  from  a  safety 
point  of  view,  for  more  frequent  and  more 
rigorous  Coast  Guard  safety  sind  structural 
Inspection  of  all  vessels  engaged  in  the 
transportation  of  Alaska  crude  oil,  including 
both  in-water  inspections  and  dry  dock  in- 
spections, with  special  attention  directed  to 
older  vessels  and  to  vessels  over  700  feet  in 
length. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation,  after 
notice  to  the  Congress,  is  authorized  to  im- 
plement, at  any  time,  through  appropriate 
regulations,  any  of  the  recommendations 
made  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
which  the  Secretary  determines  will  en- 
hance saiety,  reduce  the  risk  of  an  oil  spill, 
or  improve  oil  spill  clean-up  and  response 
capabilities. 

TITLE  rV— trPDATE  AND  REVISION  OP 
VESSEL     TRAFFIC     CONTROL     SYS- 
TEMS TO  PREVENT  ACCIDENTS 
Sic.  401.  Rkview  or  Vessel  Traffic  Con- 
trol Skrvick  Systems.— Within  90  days  of 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  a  report  on  the  adequacy  of  exist- 
ing Vessel  Traffic  Control  Services  (VTCS) 
Systems  for  ports  in  the  United  States  ship- 
ping or  receiving  Alaska  crude  oil.  Including 
but  not  limited  to: 

(a)  The  Port  of  Valdez  and  vessel  traffic 
lanes  in  the  Prince  William  Sound: 

(b)  Ports  and  vessel  traffic  lanes  in  the 
Strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca,  Puget  Sound  and 
the  San  Juan  Islands  area: 

(c)  Ports  and  vessel  traffic  lanes  in  the 
Long  Beach  and  Los  Angeles  area; 

(d)  Ports  and  vessel  traffic  lanes  in  the 
OuU  Coast: 

(e)  Ports  and  vessel  traffic  lanes  in  the 
Virgin  Islands  and  on  the  E^t  Coast  receiv- 
ing significant  quantities  of  Alaska  crude 
oil:  and 

(f)  Ports  and  vessel  tr&ffic  lanes  used  by 
vessels  transporting  Alaska  crude  oil  which 
encompass  or  are  adjacent  to  hazard  to 
navisatlon  areas. 

Skc.  402.  RacoififxiiDATioiis  for  Upcrao- 
DiG  VTCS  Ststdis  to  State  op  the  Art.— 
(a)  The  Secretary's  report  under  Section  401 
on  the  adequacy  of  existing  VTCS  systems 
shall  contain  recommendations  for  improv- 
ing, upgrading  and,  where  necessary,  replac- 
ing existing  VTCS  systems. 

(b)  The  Secretary's  recommendations 
shall  have  as  their  objective  the  develop- 
ment of  VTCS  systems  which  reduce  the 
risk  of  an  oil  spill  to  the  lowest  levels  tech- 
nically and  humanly  possible. 

Bmc.  403.  VTCS  System  Authorizatioh.— 
(a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  and  directed 
to  submit  funding  requests  to  the  Trustees 
of  the  Oil  SpiU  Avoidance  and  Readiness 
Trust  Fund  established  under  Title  V  for 
finding  any  needed  VTCS  system  compo- 
nent, operation  or  training  program  to 
achieve  the  purposes  of  this  Title  and  this 
Act. 

(b)  Vessel  traffic  shaU  be  limited  to  day- 
light hours  In  hazard  to  navigation  areas 
until  the  VTCS  systems  are  reviewed  and 
improved.  Such  Improvements  shall  include 
but  need  not  be  limited  to: 

(1)  Installation  of  navigational  aids  and 
vamins  syitems: 

(3)  Improved  radar  surveillance  capability 
including  the  Installation  of  radar  respond- 


ers  at  Bllgh  Reef  Buoy,  on  Naked  Island  in 
central  Prince  William  Sound  and  on  either 
Hinchbrook  or  Montague  Island  at  the 
Sound's  entrance,  for  the  purpose  of  placing 
all  vessels  operating  in  Prince  William 
Sound  under  positive  control  of  the  VTCS 
system: 

(3)  Computerized  radar  alarm  systems  to 
alert  the  Coast  Guard,  pilots  and  captains 
when  a  vessel  strays  from  established  ship- 
ping lanes  or  is  at  risk  of  grounding  or  colli- 
sion: 

(4)  Improved  communications  capabilities: 

(5)  Redundant  or  back-up  safety  systems 
where  warranted: 

(6)  Training,  retraining  and  refresher  pro- 
grams for  all  Federal,  State,  local  and  pri- 
vate sector  personnel  who  play  a  role  in  the 
operation  of  vessels  carrying  Alaska  crude 
oil  or  the  VTCS  systems:  and 

(7)  Such  other  improvements  in  the  VTCS 
systems  as  will  prevent  or  reduce  the  risk  of 
oil  spills. 

(c)  The  Secretary  is  further  authorized 
and  directed,  for  any  of  the  ports  listed  in 
Section  401(b)  through  (f),  to  take  any  of 
the  actions  set  forth  in  Section  301  of  this 
Act  which  he  determines  will  reduce  the 
risk  of  an  oil  spill  resulting  from  a  ground- 
ing, accident  or  collision. 

(d)  The  standard  the  Secretary  is  to 
follow  in  implementing  this  Title  is  to 
achieve  the  prompt  installations  of  VTCS 
systems  which  provide  redundant  safety 
features,  utilize  the  best  technology  avail- 
able in  the  world,  and  are  best  designed  to 
prevent  groundings,  accidents  and  collision. 

TTTLE  V— OIL  SPILL  AVOIDANCE 
TRUST  FUND 
Sec.  501.  Oil  Spill  Avoidance  and  Readi- 
ness Trust  Fund.— (a)  There  is  hereby  im- 
posed a  five  cent  per  barrel  oil  spill  avoid- 
ance and  readiness  fee  on  the  throughput  of 
the  Trans-Alaska  Pipeline  System.  The  op- 
erator of  the  pipeline  shall  collect  the  fee 
from  the  owner  of  the  crude  oil  at  the  time 
it  Is  losided  on  a  vessel  at  the  Valdez,  Alaska 
terminal  facility. 

(b)  The  revenue  from  the  fee  shall  be  paid 
into  the  Alaska  Oil  Spill  Avoidance  and 
Readiness  Trust  Fund  which  shall  be  an  ac- 
count in  the  United  States  Treasury  admin- 
istered by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
The  collection  of  the  fee  shall  cease  when 
$200,000,000  has  been  accumulated  in  the 
Fund,  and  it  shall  be  resumed  when  the  ac- 
cumulation in  the  Fund  falls  below 
$200,000,000. 

(c)  All  revenues  in  the  Fund  not  needed 
for  the  purposes  of  subsection  (e)  shall  be 
invested  prudently  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  in  income-producing  securities. 
Income  from  the  securities  shall  be  added  to 
the  principal  of  the  Fund  and  shall  be  avail- 
able for  use  as  provided  in  this  Title. 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  and  the  Administrator 
of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
shall  serve  as  Trustees  of  the  Fund.  Reve- 
nues from  the  Fund  shall  be  disbursed  by 
the  Trustees,  without  prior  appropriation, 
for  the  uses  and  purposes  set  forth  in  sub- 
section (e).  The  Trustees  shall  provide  an 
annual  report  to  the  Congress  on  the  use  of 
the  Fund  revenues  and  their  proposed  use 
in  succeeding  years.  Revenues  in  the  Fund 
shall  be  used  to  achieve  the  goals  and  pur- 
poses of  this  Act.  The  Trustees  shall  exer- 
cise their  discretionary  authority  to  estab- 
lish funding  priorities  to  achieve  these  ob- 
jectives. 

<e)  The  Trustees  of  the  Fund  are  author- 
ized to  approve  requests  and  provide  fund- 


ing for  any  of  the  following  authorized  pur- 
poses: 

(1)  Updating  and  improving  the  Vessel 
Traffic  Control  Services  (VTCS)  systems  for 
Valdez.  Alaska,  and  Prince  William  Sound 
and  at  ports  in  the  United  States  receiving 
significant  quantities  of  Alaska  crude  oil  as 
required  by  Title  rV: 

(2)  Conducting  research  on  oil  spill  pre- 
vention, containment  and  clean-up  and  on 
the  long-term  effects  of  oil  spills,  and  oil 
and  gas  activities  on  fish,  wildlife,  the 
marine  environment,  and  subsistence  uses, 
including  but  not  limited  to,  research  on: 

(A)  present  modes  of  oil  spill  prevention, 
containment  and  clean-up  technology,  in- 
cluding but  not  limited  to.  the  speed  and  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  various  technologies 
under  the  differing  environmental  and 
weather  conditions  presently  encountered  in 
onshore  and  offshore  oil  and  gas  explora- 
tion, development  and  transportation:  the 
size  of  the  spill  which  can  be  contained  and 
cleaned  up  using  the  various  technologies 
under  these  differing  environmental  and 
weather  conditions:  and  the  environmental 
Impact  of  technologies  such  as  chemical  dls- 
bursants: 

(B)  the  feasibility  of  preventing,  contain- 
ing and  cleaning  up  an  oil  spill  in  the  Arctic 
using  present  technologies  under  Arctic  en- 
vironmental conditions,  including  weather, 
temperature  and  sea  ice: 

(C)  Improvements  to  present  oil  spill  pre- 
vention, containment  and  clean-up  technol- 
ogies: 

(D)  the  effects  of  onshore  and  offshore  oU 
and  gas  exploration,  development,  transpor- 
tation, spill  or  discharge  and  related  con- 
tainment and  clean-up  activities  on  fish, 
wildlife,  and  the  marine  environment,  in- 
cluding but  not  limited  to:  noise  impacts: 
degradation  or  loss  of  habitat:  disruption  of 
habitat  usage:  and  disruption  of  migratory 
routes:  and 

(E)  the  economic  and  cultural  impacts  of 
onshore  and  offshore  oil  and  gas  activities 
on  affected  subsistence  communities. 

The  Trustees  shall  seek  the  views  and  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Environmental  Advi- 
sory Panel  established  under  Title  VIII  in 
determining  the  priorities  or  relative  merits 
of  funding  requests  from  State  and  Federal 
agencies,  universities,  colleges  or  other 
groups  which  possess  special  expertise  on 
this  subject: 

(3)  Supplementing  budget  authority  for 
critically  needed  manpower,  equipment  and 
other  requirements  for  Federal  agencies 
with  oil  spill  prevention  and  clean  up  re- 
sponsibilities, or  for  enforcement  of  private 
sector  compliance: 

(4)  Providing,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  emergency 
low  interest  loan  assistance  to  individuals, 
small  business,  and  Native  Corporations 
whose  source  of  income  and  employment 
has  been  adversely  impacted  by  an  oil  spill: 

(5)  Providing  emergency  assistance  grants 
to  subsistence  communities  whose  source  of 
livelihood  has  been  disrupted  by  an  oil  spill 
or  discharge: 

(6)  Conducting  the  review  and  preparing 
the  report  on  the  adequacy  of  contingency 
and  response  plans  required  by  Title  VI:  and 

(7)  Funding  the  costs  of  developing,  main- 
taining and  operating  contingency  and  re- 
sponse plans,  response  teams  and  clean-up 
and  containment  equipment  as  required  by 
Title  VII. 

(f)  The  Trustees  of  the  Fund  are  author- 
ized to  use  revenues  in  the  Fund  to  pay  for 
the  costs  of  administration  and,  to  satisfy 
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start-up  costs  and  early  obligations  on  the 
Fund,  to  borrow  any  funds  needed  from  any 
commercial  credit  source,  at  the  lowest 
available  rate  of  Interest,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

TITLE  VI— REPORTS  ON  OIL  SPILL 
CONTINGENCY  PLAN 

Sec.  601.  Preparation  or  Report  on  Ade- 
quacy or  Oil  Spox  Contihgemcy  Plan.— (a) 
Within  90  days  of  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Transportation, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a 
report  which  shall  Include  their  recommen- 
dations, based  upon  an  in  depth  review  of 
all  Federal,  SUte,  local  and  Industry  contin- 
gency or  oU  spill  emergency  response  plans, 
for  dealing  with  oil  spills  In  connection  with 
the  exploration,  development  and  transpor- 
tation of  Alaska  crude  oil.  Such  report  shall 
Include  all  contingency  plans  for  the  explo- 
ration, production  and  transportation  of 
crude  oil  from  onshore  areas,  State  offshore 
waters,  and  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  of 
the  Chukchi  and  Beaufort  Seas,  and  shall 
include  current  and  projected  oil  explora- 
tion, development  and  transportation  activi- 
ties in  the  Canadian  Beaufort  Sea. 

(b)  The  review  and  report  on  contingency 
plan  adequacy  shall  address,  but  not  be  lim- 
ited to,  the  following  subjects: 

(1)  The  adequacy  of  the  contingency  or  oil 
spill  emergency  response  plan  for  dealing 
with  potential  oil  spills; 

(2)  The  adequacy  and  operational  capacity 
of  oil  spUl  containment  equipment,  includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to,  containment  booms, 
oil  sldmmlng  vessels,  barge  facilities,  work 
vessels,  oU  spill  dispersants  and  equipment 
for  their  application; 

(3)  The  adequacy,  training,  prepardeness 
and  fitness  of  all  personnel  assigned  to 
direct  and  Implement  the  contingency  or  oU 
spill  emergency  response  plan; 

(4)  The  adequacy  of  plans,  personnel  and 
preposltloned  equipment  for  protecting  crit- 
ical habitat,  environmentally  sensitive 
areas,  and  areas  In  which  fish  hatcheries  are 
located; 

(5)  The  adequacy  of  on-site  availability  of 
chemical  dispersants  and  disbursement  sys- 
tems; and 

(6)  The  adequacy  of  arrangements  for  en- 
listing the  use  of  non-oU  Industry  personnel 
such  as  commercial  fishermen,  volunteers 
and  calling  upon  backup  assistance  from 
sources  such  as  the  national  guard  or  the 
military. 

Sec.  602.  The  Report  required  under  Sec- 
tion 601  shall  include  recommendations  for 
civil  and  criminal  penalties  for  violations  of 
contingency  and  response  plans. 
TITLE  VII— DEVELOPMENT  OF  OIL- 
SPILL  CONTINGENCy  AND  RE- 
SPONSE PLANS:  STANDARDS:  REIADI- 
NESS;  TESTING;  AND  INSPECTIONS 
Sec.  701.  Regulations.- Based  upon  the 
review  and  report  on  contingency  planning 
prepared  pursuant  to  Title  VI,  and  the 
standards  established  by  this  Title,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Secretary  of  Interior  and  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency,  shall,  within  90  days  of  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  promulgate 
regulations  which  set  forth  mandatory  re- 
quirements for  oilspill  contingency  and  re- 
sponse plans,  response  teams,  clean  up  and 
recovery  equipment,  dedicated  manpower 
levels,  state  of  readiness  standards,  and  mo- 
bilization time  for  response. 

Sec.   702.   Federal  Authoritt.— <a)  The 
FMieral  Government,  acting  through  the 


Secretary  of  Transportation,  shall  establish 
mandatory  Federal  regulations  governing 
the  development  and  implementation  of  oil- 
spill  contingency  and  response  plans. 

(b)  The  Federal  Government  shall  also  es- 
tablish minimum  standards  for  oUspUl  con- 
tainment, removal  and  clean-up  equipment 
and  shall  provide  for  funding  under  Title  V 
of  this  Act  to  implement  plans  through  ac- 
quisition of  required  equipment  and  hiring 
of  necessary  personnel. 

Sec.  703.  State  Authority  To  Iicple- 
ment.— (a)  The  State  of  Alaska  and  each 
State  receiving  significant  quantities  of 
Alaska  crude  oil  at  a  port  facility  or  facili- 
ties within  the  State's  jurisdiction  is  author- 
ized and  delegated  the  responsibility  to  Im- 
plement the  contingency  and  response  plan 
for  that  port  or  ports  and  for  movements  of 
Alaska  crude  oil  on  vessels  in  all  waters  ad- 
jacent to  the  State. 

(b)  Operating  within  the  minimum  Feder- 
al standards,  the  State  of  Alaska  and  each 
receiving  State  shall  develop  contingency 
and  response  plans  which  are  best  adapted 
to  protect  that  State's  natural  resources  and 
marine  environment  from  damage  that 
might  be  caused  by  an  oilspill  or  oil  dis- 
charge. 

(c)  The  State  contingency  and  response 
plans  must  impose  requirements  which 
meet  the  minimum  requirements  of  the  reg- 
ulations promulgated  under  section  701  of 
this  Title.  State  plans  may  exceed  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Federal  regulations 
where.  In  the  Judgment  of  the  State,  pru- 
dence or  local  conditions  warrant  additional 
requirements. 

(d)  The  enactment  of  this  Title  shall  not 
constitute  any  delegation  or  diminution  of 
Federal  constitutional  power  and  authority 
over  commerce,  navigation,  the  public  lands 
or  other  matters. 

(e)  Contingency  and  response  plans  pre- 
pared by  a  State  shall  be  submitted  to  and 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion. The  Secretary  shall  have  authority  to 
modify  a  plan  in  the  event  he  determines 
that  the  plan:  (1)  does  not  meet  minimum 
Federal  requirements;  (2)  encroaches  on 
Federal  constitutional  powers;  or  (3)  im- 
poses economic  costs  which  exceed  potential 
safety  benefits. 

(f)  Two  or  more  States  may  jointly  devel- 
op tOl  or  a  poriton  of  their  contingency  and 
response  plans.  A  State  or  States  may  also 
engage  In  joint  planning,  administration 
and  operation  of  plans  with  Canada  or 
other  foreign  governments. 

Sec.  704.  Federal  Standards  por  Contin- 
gency AND  Response  Plans.— <a)  The  regula- 
tions promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of 
TransporUtlon  under  Section  701  shall  In- 
corporate the  Federal  standards  set  forth  In 
this  section  for  contingency  plans  and  re- 
sponse plans. 

(b)  The  contingency  plan  and  oil  spill  re- 
sponse plan  shall: 

(1)  Provide  full  details  of  the  method  of 
response  to  a  worst  case  oil  spill,  defined  as 
the  discharge,  in  poor  weather  conditions, 
of  the  largest  vessel  which  is  known  to  tran- 
sit the  area: 

(2)  If  implemented,  be  capable,  in  terms  of 
manpower  and  equipment,  of  containing 
any  projected  probable  oil  spill  within  48 
hours,  and  any  worst  case  oil  spill  as  rapidly 
as  technology,  manpower,  equipment  and 
funding  will  permit; 

(3)  Address  means  of  mitigating  short- 
term  effects  on  the  environment,  on  fish 
and  wildlife  and  marine  mammals,  and 
ensure  that  the  contingency  plan  Itaelf, 
when  Implemented,  does  not  pose  unaccept- 
able risks  to  the  public  or  the  environment; 


(4)  Address  the  number,  types  and  oper- 
ational capacity  of  oil  spill  containment 
equipment,  including,  but  not  limited  to, 
containment  booms,  oil  skimming  vessels, 
barge  facilities,  work  vessels,  oil  spill  disper- 
sants and  equipment  for  their  application, 
needed  under  the  plan; 

(5)  Address  the  number,  training  pre- 
paredness and  fitness  of  all  full-time  person- 
nel assigned  to  direct  and  implement  the 
contingency  or  oil  splU  emergency  response 
plan; 

(6)  Address  the  need  for  special  plans  and 
personnel  and  pre-positioned  equipment  for 
protecting  critical  habitat,  environmentally 
sensitive  areas,  and  areas  in  which  fish 
hatcheries  are  located; 

(7)  Set  requlremente  for  on-site  availabil- 
ity of  chemical  dispersants  and  disburse- 
ment systems; 

(8)  Address  arrangements  for  enlisting  the 
use  of  oil  Industry  personnel  and  non-oil  In- 
dustry personnel  such  as  commercial  fisher- 
men and  volunteers,  as  well  as  backup  as- 
sistance from  sources  such  as  local  and  state 
governments,  the  national  guard  or  the  mili- 
tary; and 

(9)  Require  full-time,  dedicated,  pre-posi- 
tioned personnel  and  equipment  capable  of 
meeting  the  standard  of  paragraph  (1)  if 
the  plan  should  have  to  be  implemented. 

Sec.  705.  Readiness  and  Testing.— (a)  Oil 
splU  response  teams  established  to  Imple- 
ment contingency  and  response  plans  under 
this  section  shall: 

(1)  be  organized  In  a  manner  similar  to 
municipal  fire  departments; 

(2)  consist  of  full-time  dedicated  person- 
nel; 

(3)  incorporate  periodic  training  and  drill 
programs; 

(4)  be  In  a  state  of  operational  readiness 
at  all  times; 

(5)  have  avaUable  sUte  of  the  art  oper- 
ational cleanup  and  containment  equipment 
adequate  to  deal  with  projected  oil  spills  at 
projected  locations  under  varying  weather 
and  water  conditions; 

(6)  maintain  a  worldwide  computer  Inven- 
tory of  spill  equipment  and  experts  avail- 
able In  the  event  of  a  major  spill;  and 

(7)  provide  for  a  'spill  ship"  to  escort  any 
vessel  transiting  a  hazard  to  navigation 
area.  Such  spill  ship  shaU  be  equipped, 
manned  and  tested  as  outlined  In  this  sub- 
section 705(a). 

(b)  The  States  shall  assure  that,  under 
their  contingency  and  response  plans,  oil  In- 
dustry support,  volunteer  assistance  and 
other  private  and  public  capabilities  are  pe- 
riodically assessed  and  that  a  coordinated 
plan  and  procedure  has  been  developed  to 
efficiently  deploy  these  forces  if  needed. 

(c)  The  States  shall  periodically  conduct 
tests  and  drills,  including  random  surprise 
drills,  to  assure  readiness  of  response  teams 
and  equipment. 

Sec.  70«.  Inspection.— (a)  The  Secretary 
of  Transportation  shall  direct  a  periodic  in- 
spection of  State  plans,  response  teams  and 
equipment  to  determine  their  operational 
readiness. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  an 
Alaska  Crude  Oil  Contingency  Plan  Adviso- 
ry Group  to  monitor  developments  under 
this  Title.  The  Advisory  Group  shall  consist 
of  Federal  officials,  the  Governors  of  Alaska*' 
and  Washington,  other  State  officials.  oU  In- 
dustry representatives  and  representatives 
of  Alaska  Natives  and  local  government  se- 
lected by  the  Secretary. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  be  responsible  for 
assuring  a  coordinated  and  efficient  re- 
sponse by  the  Coast  Guard  and  other  Feder- 
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al  acencles  In  developing,  Implementing  and 
opermting  under  oil  spill  contingency  or  re- 
sponse plan. 

(d)  The  President  shall  at  all  times  have 
the  authority  to  assume  Federal  responsibil- 
ity for  dealing  with  and  directing  an  oil  spill 
clean-up  effort  in  navigable  waters  when  a 
determination  is  made  that  such  action  is  in 
the  public  interest. 

Sk.  707.  IirousTRY  Respowsibiuty.— (a) 
Each  vessel  shail  be  required  to  maint&in  its 
own  contingency  plan  in  coordination  with 
relevant  Federal.  State,  and  industry  con- 
tainment plans,  capable  of  containing  any 
spill  as  rapidly  as  technology,  manpower 
and  equipment  will  permit.  Each  vessel  shall 
be  equipped  with  containment  boom  and 
small  boats  to  assist  in  the  deployment  of 
the  boom  and  each  vessel  shall  be  staffed 
with  a  "spill  officer"  trained  in  spill  contain- 
ment. 

(b)  The  enactment  of  this  Title  and  this 
Act  does  not  eliminate,  reduce,  modify  or 
change  in  any  respect  any  requirement  of 
Federal.  State  or  local  law,  any  insurance 
code  requirement,  or  any  other  requirement 
concerning  planning  and  oil  spill  response 
capability  applicable  to  any  sector  of  the  oil 
industry.  The  requirements  of  this  section 
are  in  addition  to  any  such  existing  require- 
ments: Provided,  That  a  State  may  incorpo- 
rate industry  equipment  and  personnel  into 
State  contingency  and  response  plans  if 
such  personnel  and  equipment  meet  the 
minimit.1  Federal  requirements  of  this  Title 
and  the  implementing  regulations. 

Sk.  708.  FuifDiHC— <a)  The  costs  of  fund- 
ing this  Title  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  Oil 
Spill  Avoidance  and  Readiness  Trust  Fund 
established  under  Title  V. 

(b)  The  State  of  Alaska  and  other  States 
receiving  Alaska  crude  oil  shall  apply  to  the 
Secretary  for  funding  assistance  under  regu- 
lations implementing  this  Title.  The  Secre- 
tary shall,  after  considering  all  State  appli- 
cations, establishing  priorities  In  light  of 
need  and  risk,  and  considering  the  revenues 
available,  make  an  application  for  funds  to 
the  Trustees  of  the  Oil  Spill  Avoidance  and 
Readiness  Trust  Fund  under  section 
S01(eK7). 

TITLE  VIII— ENVIRONMENTAL 
ADVISORY  PANEL 

See.  801.  AsvisoRT  Panel  om  Ihpacts  op 
On,  AMD  Gas  Exploratioh  and  Development 
ON  Fish,  Wildlitb.  and  the  Makine  EStvi- 
konmxnt:  Establishment.— (a)  There  is 
hereby  established  the  Advisory  Panel  on 
Impacts  of  Oil  and  Gas  Exploration  and  De- 
velopment on  Fish.  Wildlife,  and  the  Marine 
Environment  (hereafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Advisory  Panel"). 

(bKl)  The  Advisory  Panel  shall  be  com- 
posed of  nine  members  appointed  by  the 
President,  with  the  Chairman  of  the  Arctic 
Research  Commistiion  serving  as  a  perma- 
nent member.  The  members  appointed  by 
the  President  shall  include: 

(A)  four  members  selected  from  a  list  sub- 
Dnitted  to  him  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Marine  Mammal  Commission,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  CouncU  on  Environmental  Qual- 
ity, the  Director  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences,  of  persons 
knowledgeable  with  req>ect  to  marine  re- 
■earch.  and  who  are  not  in  a  position  to 
profit,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  offshore 
oil  or  gas  exploration  or  development: 

<B)  one  member  associated  with  a  college, 
university  or  other  research  institution 
having  expertise  in  areas  of  research  relat- 
ing to  the  marine  environment; 


<C)  one  member  selected  from  the  North 
Slope  Borough  Science  Advisory  Commit- 
tee; 

(D)  one  member  selected  from  the  com- 
mercial fishing  industry;  and 

(E)  two  members  selected  from  among  in- 
digenous residents  along:  (i)  the  coast  of 
south  central  Alaska;  and  (ii)  the  coast  of 
the  Beaufort  Sea  or  the  Chukchi  Sea,  each 
of  whom  shall  be  representative  of  subsist- 
ence interests  in  coast  areas  affected  by  the 
shipment  of  Alaska  crude  oil  and  offshore 
oil  and  gas  activities  in  the  Arctic. 

(2)  The  President  shall  designate  one  of 
the  appoir.ted  members  of  the  Advisory 
Panel  as  Chairperson. 

(c)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2) 
of  this  subsection,  the  term  of  office  of  each 
member  shall  be  three  years. 

(2)  Of  the  members  originally  appointed 
under  subsection  (b)(1): 

(A)  three  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of 
one  year; 

(B)  three  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of 
two  years;  and 

(C>  three  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of 
three  years. 

(3)  Any  vacancy  occurring  in  the  member- 
ship of  the  Advisory  Panel  shall  be  filled  in 
the  manner  provided  by  the  preceding  pro- 
visions of  this  section,  for  the  remainder  of 
the  unexpired  term. 

(4)  A  member  may  serve  after  the  expira- 
tion of  the  member's  term  of  office  until  the 
President  appoints  a  successor. 

(5)  A  member  may  serve  consecutive  terms 
beyond  the  member's  original  appointment, 
or  may  be  reappointed  to  nonconsecutive 
terms. 

(dKl)  Members  of  the  Advisory  Panel  may 
be  allowed  travel  expenses,  including  per 
diem,  as  authorized  by  section  5703  of  title 
5.  United  SUtes  Code  [5  USCS  §  5703].  A 
member  of  the  Advisory  Panel  not  presently 
employed  for  compensation  shall  be  com- 
pensated at  a  rate  equal  to  the  daily  equiva- 
lent of  the  rate  for  GS-16  of  the  General 
Schedule  under  section  5332  of  title  5, 
United  SUtes  Code  [5  USCS  §5332],  for 
each  day  the  member  is  engaged  in  the 
actual  performance  of  his  or  her  duties  as  a 
member  of  the  Advisory  Panel,  not  to 
exceed  90  days  of  service  each  year.  Except 
for  the  purposes  of  chapter  81  of  title  5  [5 
USCS  SS  8101  et  seq.]  (relating  to  compensa- 
tion for  work  injuries)  and  chapter  171  of 
title  28  {28  USCS  Si  2671  et  seg.i  (relating  to 
tort  claims),  a  member  of  the  Advisory 
Panel  shall  not  be  considered  an  employee 
of  the  United  States  for  any  purpose. 

(2)  Funds  necessary  for  the  Advisory 
P'anel  to  carry  out  its  duties  as  set  forth  in 
this  Title  shall  be  provided  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  Section  501(e)(2)  of 
this  Act  from  the  Oil  Spill  Avoidance  and 
Readiness  Trust  Fund  established  pursuant 
to  Title  V. 

(eKl)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2) 
of  this  subsection,  the  Advisory  Panel  may 
meet  at  any  time  at  the  call  of  its  Chairper- 
son or  a  majority  of  its  members. 

(2)  The  Advisory  Panel  shall  meet  at  least 
twice  annually  to  review: 

(A)  the  current  status  of  environmental 
impact  mitigation  measures  relating  to  oil 
and  gas  exploration  and  development  activi- 
ties, including,  but  not  limited  to,  matters 
pertaining  to  the  prevention  of  oil  spills  and 
the  containment  and  clean-up  of  oil  spills; 

(B)  the  current  status  of  research  and 
knowledge  with  respect  to  the  short  and 
long-term  effects  of  onshore  and  offshore 
oil  and  gas  exploration,  evelopment  and 
transportation   on   fish,   wildlife,   and   the 


marine  environment,  including,  but  not  lim- 
ited to:  noise  Impacts;  degradation  or  loss  of 
habitat;  disruption  of  habitat  usage;  disrup- 
tion of  migratory  routes;  pollution  effects  of 
day-to-day  offshore  oil  and  gas  activities; 
pollution  effects  of  oil  spills  or  discharges; 
and  other  matters  relevant  to  the  impacts 
of  offshore  oil  and  gas  exploration  and  de- 
velopment and  transportation  of  Alaska 
crude  oil  on  fish,  wildlife,  and  the  marine 
environment; 

(C)  the  current  status  of  research  and 
knowledge  with  respect  to  the  marine  envi- 
ronment, including  the  Arctic  marine  envi- 
ronment; and 

(D)  the  current  status  of  research  and 
knowledge  with  respect  to  the  impacts  of 
offshore  oil  and  gas  activities  on  the  subsist- 
ence interests  of  indigenous  residents  of  the 
coastal  areas  of  Alaska. 

(3)  Based  upon  its  review  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (e)(2)  of  this  section,  the  Advisory 
Panel  shall  establish  priorities  for  issues  rel- 
evant to  the  impacts  of  offshore  oil  and  gas 
activities  on  fish,  wildlife,  and  the  marine 
environment,  with  respect  to  which  further 
research  is  needed. 

(4)  Not  later  than  January  31  of  each 
year,  the  Advisory  Panel  shall  report  to  the 
President,  to  the  Congress,  and  to  the 
Trustees  of  the  Alaska  Oil  Spill  Avoidance 
and  Readiness  Trust  Fund  on  the  current 
status  of  knowledge  with  respect  to  the  Im- 
pacts of  onshore  and  offshore  oil  and  gas 
exploration,  development  and  transporta- 
tion and  of  oil  spills  on  fish,  wildlife,  and 
the  marine  environment,  and  on  the  Adviso- 
ry Panel's  present  recommendations  con- 
cerning research  priorities.  The  Advisory 
Panel's  report  may  include  recommenda- 
tions with  respect  to  legislative  or  adminis- 
trative action,  including  action  which  the 
members  of  the  Advisory  Panel  believe  will 
further  understanding  of  the  impacts  of  off- 
shore oil  and  gas  activities  on  the  marine 
environment,  or  impacts  on  subsistence  uses 
of  the  marine  environment,  or  will  mitigate 
either  of  the  above  impacts. 

(f)(1)  The  Advisory  Panel  may  acquire 
from  the  head  of  any  Federal  agency  un- 
classified data,  reports,  and  other  nonpro- 
prietary information  with  respect  to  re- 
search in  marine  environment  or  biology  in 
the  possession  of  the  agency  which  the  Ad- 
visory Panel  considers  useful  in  the  dis- 
charge of  its  duties. 

(2)  Each  agency  shall  cooperate  with  the 
Advisory  Panel  and  furnish  all  data,  reports, 
and  other  information  requested  by  the  Ad- 
visory Panel  to  the  extent  permitted  by  law; 
except  that  no  agency  need  furnish  any  in- 
formation which  it  is  permitted  to  withhold 
under  section  552  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code  [5  USCS  8  552]. 

(g)  To  the  extent  necessary  to  carry  out 
its  administrative  functions,  the  Advisory 
Panel  may: 

(1)  appoint  (without  regard  to  the  provi- 
sions of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  govern- 
ing appointments  in  the  competitive  service) 
an  Executive  Director  and  necessary  addi- 
tional staff  personnel,  and  shall  provide 
compensation  at  a  rate  not  in  excess  of  the 
rate  for  GS-16  of  the  General  Schedule 
under  section  5332  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code  [5  USCS  i  53321.  The  Executive  Direc- 
tor shall  have  such  duties  as  the  Chairman 
may  assign. 

(2)  procure  temporary  and  intermittent 
services  as  authorized  by  section  3109  of 
title  5,  United  Stetes  Code  [5  USCS  {  3109]; 

(3)  enter  into  contracts  and  procure  sup- 
plies, services,  and  personal  property;  and 
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(4)  enter  into  agreements  with  the  Gener- 
al Services  Administration  for  the  procure- 
ment of  necessary  financial  and  administra- 
tive services,  for  which  payment  shall  be 
made  by  reimbursement  from  funds  avail- 
able to  the  Advisory  Panel,  as  provided  in 
subsection  (dK2)  of  this  section,  in  amounts 
to  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Advisory  Panel, 
the  Trustees  of  the  Alaska  OU  SpiU  Avoid- 
ance and  Readiness  Trust  Fund,  and  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration. 

(h)  As  used  in  this  title,  the  term  "Arctic" 
has  the  same  meaning  as  set  forth  in  section 
4111  of  tlUe  15,  United  SUtes  Code  [15 
uses  {41111. 

TITLE  IX— NO  IMPACT  ON  STATE  LAW 
OR  ON  LIABILITY  UNDER  OTHER  LAW 
Sec.  901.  Statb  Laws  and  Programs.— 
Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  or  in- 
terpreted as  preempting  any  State  from  im- 
posing any  additional  liability  or  other  re- 
quirements with  respect  to  oil  spills  or  to 
the  discharge  of  oil  within  such  State. 

Sec.  902.  Liability  For  Oil  Spills  or  Dis- 
charges OF  Oil  Not  Aftectkd  by  This 
Act.— (a)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shaU  affect  or 
modify  in  any  way  the  obligations  or  liabil- 
ities of  any  person  under  other  Federal  or 
State  law,  including  common  law,  with  re- 
spect to  oil  spills  or  the  discharges  of  oil. 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  absolve  any 
person  of  any  obligations  or  liabilities,  or 
reduce  the  obligations  or  liabilities  or  any 
person,  under  existing  Federal  of  SUte  law. 
Including  common  law,  with  respect  to  oil 
spills  or  discharges  of  oil  occurring  prior  to 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

TITLE  X— ENFORCEMENT 
Sec.  1001.  Civil  ahd  Criminal  Pehal- 
ties.— (a)(1)  Any  person  who,  after  notice 
and  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing.  If  found 
to  have  faUed  to  comply  with  any  require- 
ment of  this  Act  or  regulations  Issued  pursu- 
ant to  this  Act  shall  be  assessed  a  civil  pen- 
alty by  the  Secretary  in  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  $25,000  per  violation  or  per  day  of  a 
continuing  violation.  In  assessing  such  pen- 
alty, the  Secretary  shall  consider  aU  rele- 
vant cinnmistances,  including  the  nature, 
extent  and  gravity  of  the  violation,  the 
degree  of  culpability,  any  history  of  prior 
violation  or  similar  offense,  ability  to  pay, 
and  such  other  matters  as  justice  may  re- 
quire. Each  violation  shall  be  a  separate  of- 
fense. 

(2)  Any  company  or  officer  of  a  company, 
acting  in  his  or  her  capacity  as  an  officer  of 
the  company  which,  after  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  a  hearing,  is  found  to  have  know- 
ingly and  willfully  allowed  an  action  or  pat- 
tern of  conduct  resulting  in  a  violation  of  or 
a  failure  to  comply  with  any  requirement  of 
this  Act  or  regulations  issued  pursuant  to 
this  Act  shall  be  assessed  a  clvU  penalty  by 
the  Secretary  In  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
$500,000  per  violation  or  per  day  a  continu- 
ing violation.  Each  violation  shall  be  a  sepa- 
rate offense. 

(3)  Any  civil  penalty  assessed  under  para- 
graphs (1)  or  (2)  of  this  subsection  may  be 
remitted  or  mitigated  by  the  Secretary  for 
good  cause  shown.  Upon  any  faUure  to  pay 
a  penalty  assessed  under  paragraphs  (1)  or 
(2)  of  this  subsection,  the  Secretary  may  re- 
quest the  Attorney  General  to  institute  a 
clvU  action  in  a  district  court  of  the  United 
States  for  any  district  in  which  such  person, 
company  or  company  officer  if  found,  re- 
sides, or  transacts  business  to  collect  the 
penalty  and  such  court  shall  have  Jurisdic- 
tion to  hear  and  decide  any  such  action.  The 
court  shall  hear  such  action  on  the  record 


made  before  the  Secretary  and  shall  sustain 
the  Secretary's  action  If  it  Is  supported  by 
substantial  evidence  on  the  record  consid- 
ered as  a  whole. 

(4)  Hearings  held  during  proceedings  for 
the  assessment  of  civU  penalties  authorized 
by  paragraphs  (1)  or  (2)  of  this  subsection 
shall  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 554  of  title  5,  United  SUtes  Code  [5 
U.S.C.  S  554].  The  Secretary  may  issue  sub- 
poeans  for  the  attendance  and  testimony  of 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  relevant 
papers,  books,  and  documents,  and  adminis- 
ter oaths.  Witnesses  summoned  shall  be 
paid  the  same  fees  and  mileage  that  are 
paid  to  witnesses  in  the  courts  of  the  United 
States.  In  case  of  contimiacy  or  refusal  to 
obey  a  subpoena  served  upon  any  person 
pursuant  to  this  paragraph,  the  district 
court  of  the  United  States  for  any  district  in 
which  such  person  If  found  or  resides  or 
transacts  business,  upon  application  by  the 
United  States  and  after  notice  to  such 
person,  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  issue  an 
order  requiring  such  person  to  appear  and 
give  testimony  before  the  Secretary  or  to 
appear  and  produce  documents  before  the 
Secretary,  or  both,  and  any  failure  to  obey 
such  order  of  the  court  may  be  punished  by 
such  court  as  a  contempt  thereof. 

(5)  In  addition  to,  or  in  lieu  of,  assessing  a 
penalty  under  paragraphs  (1)  or  (2)  of  this 
subsection,  the  Secretary  may  request  the 
Attorney  General  to  secure  such  relief  as 
necessary  to  compel  compliance  with  this 
Title,  Including,  but  not  limited  to.  a  Judicial 
order  suspending  or  terminating  operations. 
The  district  courts  of  the  United  SUtes 
shall  have  jurisdiction  to  grant  such  relief 
as  the  public  interest  and  the  equities  of  the 
case  may  require. 

(b)  (1)  Any  person  who.  upon  conviction, 
is  found  to  have  faUed  to  comply  with  any 
requirement  of  this  Act  or  reg\Uations 
issued  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  fined  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  $100,000.  or  impris- 
oned for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

(2)  Any  company  or  officer  of  a  company, 
acting  in  his  or  her  capacity  as  an  officer  of 
the  company  which,  upon  conviction,  is 
found  to  have  knowingly  and  willfully  al- 
lowed an  action  or  pattern  of  conduct  re- 
sulting in  a  violation  of  or  f  allure  to  comply 
with  any  requirement  of  this  Act  or  regula- 
tions Issued  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be 
fined  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $1,000,000.  or 
imprisoned  for  not  more  than  five  years,  or 
both. 

(c)  The  several  district  courts  of  the 
United  SUtes  shall  have  jurisdiction  over 
any  actions  arising  under  this  Act. 

(d)  (1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection,  any  person  may  com- 
mence a  civil  suit  on  his  or  her  own  behalf 
to  enjoin  any  person,  including  the  United 
SUtes  and  any  other  governmental  Instru- 
mentality or  agency  (to  the  extent  permit- 
ted by  the  eleventh  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution), who  is  aUeged  to  be  In  violation 
of  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  regulation 
issued  under  the  authority  thereof. 

(2)  No  action  may  be  commenced  under 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection: 

(A)  prior  to  sixty  days  after  written  notice 
of  the  violation  has  been  given  to  the  Secre- 
tary, and  to  any  alleged  violator  of  any  such 
provision  or  regulation: 

(B)  if  the  Secretary  has  commenced  action 
to  impose  a  penalty  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section:  or 

(C)  if  the  United  SUtes  has  commenced 
and  Is  diligently  prosecuting  a  criminal 
action  to  redress  a  violation  of  any  such  pro- 
vision or  regulation. 
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(3)  (A)  Any  suit  under  this  subsection  may 
be  brought  in  the  Judicial  district  in  which 
the  violation  occurs. 

(b)  In  any  such  suit  under  this  subsection 
in  which  the  United  SUtes  is  not  a  party, 
the  Attorney  General,  at  the  request  of  the 
Secretary,  may  Intervene  on  behalf  of  the 
United  SUtes  as  a  matter  of  right. 

(4)  The  court.  In  issuing  any  final  order  in 
any  suit  brought  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection,  may  award  costs  of  litiga- 
tion (including  reasonable  attorney  and 
expert  witness  fees)  to  any  party,  whenever 
the  coiirt  determines  such  award  is  appro- 
priate. 

(5)  The  injunctive  relief  provided  by  this 
subsection  shall  not  restrict  any  right  which 
any  person  (or  class  of  persons)  may  have 
under  any  sUtute  or  common  law  to  seek 
enforcement  of  any  standard  or  llmiution 
or  to  seek  any  other  relief  (including  relief 
against  the  Secretary  or  a  SUte  agency). 

(6)  All  penalties  and  fines  collected  pursu- 
ant to  this  Title  shall  be  paid  directly  to  the 
Oil  SplU  Avoidance  and  Readiness  Trust 
Fund  esUblished  pursuant  to  Title  V  of  this 
Act. 

(7)  As  used  in  this  title,  the  term: 

(A)  "Secretary"  shall  refer  -to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  agency  having  Jurwttetion  over 
the  violation  or  action  In  question.  Where 
more  than  one  agency  has  such  Jurisdiction, 
the  term  shall  refer  to  the  Secretaries  of 
the  various  agencies,  acting  in  cooperation. 

(B)  "Person"  shall  mean  an  Individual  or 
company. 

(C)  "Company"  shall  mean  a  con>oration, 
a  partnership,  an  association,  a  Joint  stock 
company,  a  business  trust,  or  an  organized 
group  of  persons,  whether  incorporated  or 
not. 

TITLE  XI— DEFINITIONS 
Sec.  1101.  As  Used  ik  This  Act.— (a) 
"Vessel"  means  any  type  of  water  craft,  or 
other  artificial  contrivance,  used  or  capable 
of  being  used  as  a  means  of  transporUtion 
on  water,  which  is  engaged  in  any  segment 
of  transporUtion  between  the  terminal  fa- 
cilities of  the  Trans-Alaska  Pipeline  System 
and  ports  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  SUtes,  and  which  is  carrying  oil  that 
has  been  transported  through  the  Trans- 
Alaska  Pipeline  System. 


NOTICES  OP  HEARINGS 
PERMANEmr  subcommittee  on  investigations 

Mr.  NXJNN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  announce  for  the  Information 
of  the  Senate  and  the  public  that  the 
Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investi- 
gations of  the  Committee  on  Grovem- 
mental  Affairs,  will  hold  hearings  on 
drugs  and  public  housing. 

These  hearings  will  take  place  on 
Wednesday,  May  10.  1989.  at  9:30  a,m. 
in  room  342  of  the  Dlrksen  Senate 
Office  Building.  For  further  informa- 
tion, please  contact  Daniel  Rinzel  of 
the  subcommittee's  minority  staff  at 
224-9157. 

special  committee  on  aging 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  announce  for  the  public  that 
the  Special  Committee  on  Aging  has 
scheduled  a  hearing  to  examine  the 
role  the  Health  Care  Financing  Ad- 
ministration [HCFAl  has/has  not 
played  in  implementing  the  nursing 
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home  reform  provisions  that  were  in- 
cluded in  the  Omnibus  Budget  Recon- 
ciliation Act  [OBRA]  of  1987. 

The  hearing  will  take  pl{u:e  on 
Thursday,  May  18,  1989,  beginning  at 
9:30  a.m.  in  room  628  of  the  Dirksen 
Senate  Office  Building  in  Washington, 
DC. 

For  further  information,  please  con- 
tact Portia  Mittelman,  staff  director, 
at  (202)  224-5364. 

COmCTTTSB  CM  SMALL  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  announce  that  the  Small 
Bijsiness  Committee's  Subcommittee 
on  Rural  Economy  and  Family  Farm- 
ing will  hold  a  field  hearing  in  Living- 
ston. MT,  on  May  26,  1989.  The  sub- 
committee will  be  hearing  testimony 
on  the  impact  of  S.  863,  the  Rural 
Access  to  Capital  Act  of  1989.  and  S. 
759,  the  Rural  Access  to  Telecommuni- 
cations Services  Act  of  1989,  on  rural 
communities.  The  hearing  will  be  held 
at  the  Park  County  Courthouse  com- 
munity room.  414  Callender  Street, 
Livingston,  MT,  and  will  commence  at 
8  a.m.  For  further  information,  please 
call  Tamara  McCann  of  the  committee 
staff  at  224-4352. 


UMI 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

COMmTTKE  ON  FINANCE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  May  9.  1989.  at  2:30  p.m.  to  hold 
hearings  on  and  to  consider  the  nomi- 
nations of  Charles  H.  Dallara.  to  be  a 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury; Hollls  S.  McLoughlin.  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  Kay 
Coles  James,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services; 
and  Roger  Bolton,  to  be  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEK  ON  LABOR  AND  RTTMAN  RESOURCES 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  May  9, 
1989,  at  2:30  pjn.  to  conduct  a  hearing 
on  S.  110,  Family  Planning  Amend- 
ments of  1989  and  S.  120,  Adolescent 
Pregnancy  Prevention,  Care,  and  Re- 
search Grants  Act  of  1989. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COimrTTEB  ON  LABOR  AND  HUMAN  RESOURCES 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  May  9, 
1989,  at  10  ajn.  to  conduct  a  hearing 
on  Americans  With  Disabilities  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  May  9,  1989,  at  10  a.m.  to 
hold  a  hearing  on  steroids. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  May  9,  1989,  at  2  p.m.  to 
mark  up  the  Foreign  Relations  Au- 
thorization Act  for  fiscal  year  1990;  S. 
928 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOBfMITTEE  ON  DEFENSE  INDUSTRY  AND 
TECHNOLOGY 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Defense  Industry  and 
Technology  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  be  authorized  to  meet 
on  Tuesday,  May  9,  1989,  at  2:30  p.m. 
in  open/closed  session  to  receive  testi- 
mony on  the  PS-X  aircraft  agreement 
between  the  United  States  and  Japan. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  FINANCE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  May  9,  1989,  at  9:30  a.m.  to  hold  a 
hearing  on  section  89  nondiscrimina- 
tion riiles. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  ON  INVESTIGATION 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  Investigations  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Af- 
fairs be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  on  May  9,  1989, 
at  10  a.m.  to  hold  hearings  pursuant  to 
Senate  Resolution  66,  section  21, 
agreed  February  28,  1989. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  INTELLIGENCE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Tuesday  May  9,  1989,  at  2 
p.m.  to  hold  a  closed  hearing  on  intel- 
ligence matters. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  GENERAL  SERVICES, 
FEDERALISM.  AND  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  General  Services,  Feder- 
alism, and  the  District  of  Columbia,  of 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs, be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  on  Thursday. 


May  9.  1988,  at  9  a.m.  to  resimie  open 
hearings  on  Federal  and  State  solu- 
tions to  crime  and  drug  abuse. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  COMMERCE,  SCIENCE  AND 
TRANSFORATION 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Comerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation,  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
May  9,  1989,  at  9:30  a.m.  to  hold  a 
hearing  on  Industry-govenmient  coop- 
eration to  speed  the  commercialization 
of  new  technologies. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


HEALTH  EFFECTS  OF  CARBON 
MONOXIDE 

•  Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  Mr.  President,  in 
my  concluding  discussion  on  the 
health  effects  of  air  pollution,  I  want 
to  emphasize  again  society's  obligation 
to  protect  the  most  vulnerable  mem- 
bers of  our  population  from  the 
impact  of  these  pollutants.  Exposure 
to  carbon  monoxide  is  particularly 
devastating  to  certain  groups. 

Carbon  monoxide  is  a  colorless  gas 
which  results  primarily  as  a  by-prod- 
uct of  incomplete  fuel  combustion  in 
cars,  buses  and  trucks.  Approximately 
70  to  90  percent  of  the  carbon  monox- 
ide pollution  comes  from  transporta- 
tion sources  In  urban  areas.  Carbon 
monoxide  hotspots  are  found  in  areas 
where  motor  vehicle  traffic  is  heaviest. 

Dr.  Philip  Bromberg,  director  of  the 
Center  for  Environmental  Medicine  at 
the  University  of  North  Carolina 
School  of  Medicine,  recently  testified 
before  Congress  that  "exposure  to 
CO— carbon  monoxide— is  well  known 
to  be  potentially  lethal."  When  in- 
haled, carbon  monoxide  enters  the 
bloodstream  and  disrupts  the  delivery 
of  oxygen  to  the  body's  vital  organs 
and  tissues.  This  deprivation  of 
oxygen  may  severely  affect  the  devel- 
opment of  the  fetus,  which  normally 
functions  on  relatively  low  oxygen 
levels.  Dr.  Bromberg  concluded  that  a 
mother's  exposure  to  even  modest 
levels  of  carbon  monoxide  "may  find 
the  fetus  extraordinarily  susceptible 
to  the  development  of  Irreversible  neu- 
tral changes."  This  means  that  the 
Nation's  failure  to  meet  the  health- 
based  carbon  monoxide  standards  may 
be  impacting  the  Intellectual  and 
physical  development  of  our  chil- 
dren—effects which  we  may  not  see 
for  many  years. 

Scientists  who  have  identified  at 
least  9  million  Americans— those  who 
suffer  from  heart  disease— whose  con- 
ditions are  gravely  aggravated  by  ex- 
posure to  carbon  monoxide.  These  per- 
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sons  are  especially  vulnerable  because 
their  circulatory  systems  have  a  limit- 
ed capacity  to  transport  oxygen  to  the 
body. 

A  recent  study  by  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  examined  the  causes  of  death 
among  tunnel  workers  in  New  York 
City.  Carbon  monoxide  levels  are  par- 
ticularly high  in  these  areas  because 
of  the  poor  air  circulation.  The  study 
concluded: 

Given  the  magnitude  of  the  effect  that  we 
have  observed  for  a  very  prevalent  cause  of 
death,  exposure  to  a  vehicular  exhaust, 
more  specifically  to  CO,  in  combination 
with  underlying  heart  disease  or  other  car- 
diovascular risk  factors  could  be  responsible 
for  a  very  large  number  of  preventable 
deaths.* 


GAUCHER'S  DISEASE 
AWARENESS  WEEK 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  cosponsor  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 73,  a  resolution  designating  the 
week  beginning  October  29,  1989,  as 
"Gaucher's  Disease  Awareness  Week." 

Gaucher's  disease  Is  an  inherited  ge- 
netic disorder  caused  by  the  body's 
failure  to  produce  an  essential  enzyme. 
Without  this  enzyme,  the  body  stores 
up  abnormal  quantities  of  lipids,  re- 
sulting in  symptoms  which  include 
anemia,  severe  bleeding,  painful  bone 
inflammation  and  malformation,  frac- 
tures, and  shortened  life  span.  While 
Gaucher's  disease  is  most  prevalent 
among  those  of  Eastern  Exu-opean  an- 
cestry, this  deadly  disease  is  known  to 
occur  among  all  racial  and  ethnic 
groups. 

There  is  currently  no  cure  or  treat- 
ment for  Gaucher's  disease.  However, 
there  has  been  promising  research.  In 
1984,  major  progress  was  made  when  a 
scientist  identified  the  gene  responsi- 
ble for  the  body's  failure  to  produce 
the  essential  enzyme.  With  this  discov- 
ery, the  key  has  been  foimd  which 
may  someday  open  the  door  to  a  cure 
for  Gaucher's  disease— but  the  neces- 
sary experiments  will  take  both  time 
and  money.  To  help  meet  this  need, 
the  National  Gaucher  Foundation  was 
established  to  support  research  into 
Gaucher's  disease,  as  well  as  to  help 
victims  suid  families  cope  with  the  dev- 
astating effects  of  this  disease. 

Mr.  President,  we.  too.  can  play  a 
part  in  the  fight  against  Gaucher's 
disease.  By  passing  this  resolution,  we 
will  focus  attention  on  understanding 
the  nature  of  Gaucher's  disease,  and 
on  finding  the  means  of  prevention, 
treatment,  or  ciu-e  for  this  disease  and 
other  genetic  disorders.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  me  in  support  of  this 
legislation.* 


TENNESSEE  SMALL  BUSINESS- 
MAN OF  THE  YEAR,  MR.  JESSE 
E.  ROGERS 
•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  take  a  minute  to  bring  atten- 
tion to  a  man  of  whom  all  of  us  in 
Tennessee  can  be  proud.  Mr.  Jesse  E. 
Rogers,  president  and  owner  of  Uni- 
versal Technologies.  Inc..  in  Estill 
Springs.  TN,  has  been  named  Tennes- 
see Small  Businessman  of  the  year. 

This  honor  is  a  well-deserved  tribute. 
Mr.  Rogers  began  Universal  Technol- 
ogies from  scratch  in  1972.  Over  the 
ensuing  years,  this  company  has 
grown  from  three  employees  to  65  and 
armual  ssJes  have  increased  from  $2.5 
million  to  $6  million  over  the  past  6 
years.  Under  Mr.  Rogers'  expert  guid- 
ance. Universal  has  expanded  its  con- 
tract portfolio  to  the  impressive  total 
of  nearly  $10  million. 

Yet.  Mr.  President.  Mr.  Rogers  in- 
volvement with  his  business  does  not 
end  with  balance  sheets  and  daily  op- 
erations. Indeed,  he  is  a  friend  and 
confidante  to  his  employees  and  works 
just  as  hard  in  keeping  them  happy  as 
he  does  keeping  his  business  profita- 
ble. His  adaptive  and  responsive 
nature  as  a  boss  and  businessman  has 
been  known  to  call  him  into  the  role 
of  marriage  counselor,  financial  advis- 
er, mediator,  psychologist  and  medical 
adviser  to  his  employees.  Indeed,  the 
compassion  and  warmth  that  he  shows 
to  his  workers  is  a  major  factor  in  the 
success  and  camaraderie  that  he  has 
achieved  at  Universal. 

I  think  that  Mr.  Rogers'  mottos  lend 
great  insight  into  his  character.  His 
credo  is: 

Be  honest.  If  there's  ever  a  doubt  about 
price  or  quality,  you  take  the  short  end. 
Work  hard.  Put  your  job  before  anything 
else.  Be  good  to  your  employees.  Don't  try 
to  grow  too  fast. 

In  this  age  of  widespread  corruption 
in  our  financial  community.  Mr. 
Rogers  and  his  way  of  doing  business 
are  living  proof  that  good  guys  don't 
finish  last. 

Innovation  is  the  cornerstone  of  suc- 
cess in  any  small  business  venture.  Mr. 
Rogers  has  proven  to  be  a  master  of 
this  skill.  For  example.  Universal 
Tenchnologies'  area  of  expertise  is 
found  in  the  area  of  aircraft-related 
military  contracting.  With  the  intri- 
cate products  that  this  type  of  work 
involves,  parts  and  a  good  parts  supply 
are  essential.  In  order  to  overcome  the 
parts  supply  problems  that  plague  so 
many  small  businesses,  Mr.  Rogers  de- 
veloped the  parts  he  needed  in-house 
at  substantially  less  cost  than  other 
major  Government  suppliers. 

Small  businesses  are  at  the  very 
heart  of  the  foimdation  of  our  econo- 
my. New  products  and  ideas  often 
originate  from  small  businesses  and 
the  flexibUity  that  is  inherent  in  the 
small  business  structure.  I  applaud 
Mr.  Rogers'  hard  work  and  dedication 
to  the  small  business  ideal  and  I  hold 


him  up  as  an  example  of  an  American 
success  story.  Keep  up  the  good  work 
for  our  small  business  community— we 
need  the  jobs,  the  innovation  and  the 
productivity  of  small  firms  too  badly 
to  do  anything  less.* 


THE  GENERAL  AVIATION  ACCI- 
DENT LIABILITY  STANDARDS 
ACT  OF  1989 

•  Mr.  CHAPEE.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
cently joined  in  reintroducing  the 
General  Aviation  Accident  Liability 
Standards  Act  of  1989.  S.  640.  a  bill  to 
establish  Federal  standards  of  liability 
for  injury  or  property  dsmiage  result- 
ing from  a  general  aviation  accident. 
The  language  in  this  bUl  is  exactly  the 
same  as  S.  473  from  the  100th  Con- 
gress as  it  was  favorably  reported  by 
the  Commerce  Committee. 

Our  legislation  addresses  the  most 
significant  factors  which  have  brought 
about  the  decline  of  the  general  avia- 
tion industry:  increased  product  liabil- 
ity exposure  and  its  cost  to  aircraft 
manufacturers.  It  applies  only  to  air- 
craft that  carry  fewer  than  20  passen- 
gers and  are  not  engraged  in  regularly 
scheduled  passenger  service. 

The  bill  would  make  three  impor- 
tant changes  in  liability  laws.  First,  it 
creates  one  set  of  Federal  standsu-ds 
governing  accident  liability  in  the  gen- 
eral aviation  industry.  The  state-by- 
state  discrepancies  in  liability  laws 
present  the  industry  with  a  set  of 
varying  and  impredictable  standards. 
This  bill  will  provide  uniformity  and 
predictability.  Second,  it  establishes  a 
general  rule  of  comparative  responsi- 
bility, combined  with  joint  and  several 
liabUity.  among  the  parties  to  a  law- 
suit resulting  from  a  general  aviation 
accident.  Comparative  responsibility 
attributed  to  the  claimant's  conduct 
will  reduce  damages  awarded  to  the 
claimant  in  an  amount  proportionate 
to  his  or  her  responsibility  for  the 
damages.  Third,  the  bill  establishes  a 
20-year  statute  of  repose  on  manufac- 
turer liability,  which  starts  on  the 
date  of  delivery.  General  aviation 
manufacturers  currently  remain  liable 
for  an  aircraft  regardless  of  its  age. 

These  changes  are  essential  to  the 
future  of  the  general  aviation  in  the 
United  States.  Without  them,  we  will 
continue  to  see  a  decline  in  the  gener- 
al aviation  industry,  and  equally  im- 
portant—a decline  in  jobs  and  trade. 
Cessna  Aircraft,  for  example,  has  sus- 
pended production  of  all  piston-engine 
aircraft  through  the  1987  model  year. 
Likewise.  Piper  Aircraft  has  stated  it 
may  move  to  production  of  single 
piston-engine  aircraft  only,  and  Beech 
Aircraft  has  scaled  back  its  production 
significantly.  Over  the  last  decade,  un- 
employment in  the  domestic  industry 
has  risen  to  65  percent.  I  am  sure  all 
of  my  colleagues  are  well  aware  of  the 
ripple  effect  those  job  losses  have  on 
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the  economies  of  the  communities 
that  are  the  homes  of  general  aviation 
manufacturers. 

The  decline  of  this  Industry  also  has 
contributed  greatly  to  the  trade  defi- 
cit, the  source  of  so  much  concern.  In 
1981.  general  aviation  exports  contrib- 
uted an  annual  multimlllion  dollar 
surplus  to  our  Nation's  balance  of 
trade.  Since  that  year,  however,  the 
U.S.  general  aviation  industry  has  suf- 
fered significant  trade  deficits. 

We  all  know  that  our  general  avia- 
tion industry  is  suffering  because  of 
the  competition  it  faces  from  foreign 
manufacturers  who  do  not  carry  this 
burden.  We  know  that  the  confusing 
patchwork  of  State  laws  governing  li- 
ability is  at  the  root  of  the  problem. 
With  this  bill,  we  can  free  our  general 
aviation  manufacturers  from  this  load, 
without  restricting  the  rights  of  those 
people  who  have  legitimate  liability 
claims.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  us 
in  support  of  this  long  overdue  reform 
of  the  general  aviation  liability 
system.* 


UMI 


TELEPHONE  PRIVACY 

•  Mr.  KOHL.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
the  Washington  Post  carried  an  inter- 
esting editorial  entitled  "Peephole 
Telephoning."  It  discussed  a  new 
device  that  lets  the  recipient  of  a  tele- 
phone call  discover  the  caller's  phone 
number  as  the  phone  is  ringing. 

The  Incoming  Call  Display  Device 
shows  a  caller's  phone  number  on  a 
small  screen  attached  to  the  receiving 
party's  telephone.  There  is  something 
to  be  said  for  using  this  mechanism  to 
deter  or  track  down  persons  who  make 
obscene  calls  or  bomb  threats.  Indeed, 
telephone  companies  and  law  enforce- 
ment authorities  have  long  used  simi- 
lar traps  and  trace  devices  for  such 
purposes.  Moreover,  the  new  product 
could  enhance  the  privacy  of  Ameri- 
cans who  want  to  avoid  annoying  calls, 
such  as  uninvited  sales  pitches. 

At  the  same  time,  though,  this  tech- 
nological advance  may  end  up  dimin- 
ishing the  amount  of  privacy  we  can 
enjoy  in  our  daily  lives.  With  the  aid 
of  a  reverse  telephone  directory  (avail- 
able in  any  public  library),  owners  of 
these  gadgets  can  leam  the  identities 
of  those  who  ring  them  up— whether 
or  not  the  callers  want  to  remain 
anonymous. 

Many  Americans  try  to  protect  their 
privacy  by  having  their  phone  num- 
bers "imllsted."  These  people  might 
lose  the  protection  for  which  they 
pay.  Itfany  Americans  have  need  to 
place  anonymous  phone  calls  to  social 
servloe  agencies,  crisis  lines,  or  govern- 
ment hotlines.  These  people,  too.  may 
lose  the  confidentiality  they  require. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  investigating 
poesible  legislative  responses  to  "Peep- 
hole Telephoning."  I  invite  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  with  me  in  exploring 


this  issue.  I  ask  that  the  attached  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Rbcokd. 

The  editorial  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  M«y  4.  1989] 
Pkephole  Tklkphohiho 

Imacine  having  a  telephone  that  lets  you 
know  who's  calling  before  you  even  answer 
It.  Imagine,  by  the  same  token,  not  being 
able  to  hang  up  quietly  and  anonymously 
when  you  make  a  call  and  the  person  who 
answers  is  someone  you're  tying  to  avoid. 
Imagine  having  you  unlisted  number  re- 
vealed electronically  to  everyone  and  every- 
thing you  call.  Imagine,  kids,  being  instantly 
detected  and  subsequently  wh&led  for  call- 
ing strangers  and  asking  them  Impudent 
questions  about  whether  their  refrigerator 
Is  running. 

All  this  and  more  is  becoming  possible 
with  the  development  of  telephone  technol- 
ogy that  tells  you  who's  calling— or  at  least 
gives  you  some  idea  of  who  it  is— before  you 
answer  the  phone.  The  service,  which  is  al- 
ready being  offered  in  some  parts  of  the 
country,  uses  a  small  screen  attached  to 
one's  phone  to  show  the  number  from 
which  an  incoming  call  is  being  made.  A  so- 
ciology professor  quoted  recently  in  The 
New  York  Times  offered  a  nice  example  of 
the  effect  such  knowledge  could  have  on 
personal  relationship.  "If  you  invite  me  to  a 
party  tonight  and  I  say  I  can't  make  it  be- 
cause I'm  working  at  home,  you  would  be 
less  likely  to  call  my  home  tonight  and 
check  on  me.  With  these  new  services,  if  you 
did  call,  I  would  know  you  didn't  believe 
me." 

The  new  technology  also  has  implications 
for  business,  especially  in  view  of  IMB's  an- 
nouncement this  week  that  it  is  getting  into 
the  field.  In  the  future,  when  you  call  to  in- 
quire about  the  status  of  your  bank  account, 
your  phone  number  may  go  directly  into  a 
computer,  allowing  the  bank  employee  to 
have  your  records  in  front  of  him  when  he 
takes  your  call.  Instead  of  "Hello,"  he  may 
answer  with  a  cherry,  "Well,  now  overdrawn 
again  are  we,  Mr.  Johnson?" 

The  ACtiU,  meanwhile,  is  concerned  about 
the  privacy  issues  involved  in  having  one's 
number  revealed  to  Just  anyone.  Apparently 
with  this  objection  in  mind.  Pacific  Telesis. 
the  company  that  plans  to  offer  the  service 
on  the  West  Coast,  will  include  a  feature 
that  allows  callers  to  prevent  their  numbers' 
being  revealed.  "We  are  providing  the  same 
rights  to  both  caller  and  receiver,"  said  an 
official  of  the  company.  "It's  the  same  as 
someone  knocking  on  your  door  and  putting 
their  finger  over  the  peephole.  You  don't 
have  to  open  the  door." 

Indeed,  the  business  of  making  and  avoid- 
ing phone  calls  may  soon  become  so  compli- 
cated, time-consuming  and  coldly  exclusive 
that  we  will  all  long  for  the  days  when  an 
operator  put  through  the  calls  and  then  lis- 
tened in  on  the  good  parts.* 


GOOD  GROOMING  MONTH 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  in  recognition  of  the  month  of 
April's  designation  as  "Good  Groom- 
ing Month"  by  the  Neighborhood 
Cleaners  Association. 

Mr.  President,  this  organization  was 
established  in  1946  and  represents 
members  from  the  States  of  New 
York.  New  Jersey.  Massachusetts. 
Rhode  Island,  Pennsylvania.  West  Vir- 
ginia, Florida,  Connecticut,  and  Dela- 
ware. 


During  April  this  organization  un- 
dertakes an  effort  to  advise  the  public 
of  the  need  for  a  high  standard  of  care 
in  their  clothing  and  household  items. 
The  industry  enlists  the  aid  of  State 
and  local  governments  to  bring  public 
attention  to  the  proper  care  for  their 
goods,  the  need  for  quality  service,  and 
the  protection  of  our  environment  in 
the  proper  disposal  of  chemical  waste. 

Mr.  President.  I  wanted  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  advise  my  colleagues  of 
this  month's  designation  suid  ask  that 
they  Join  me  in  commending  the 
Neighborhood  Cleaners  Association 
for  its  outstanding  efforts.* 


THE  FISCAL  YEAR  1990  BUDGET 
RESOLUTION 

•  Mr.  KERREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
discuss  my  reasons  for  voting  against 
the  fiscal  year  1990  budget  resolution. 

As  Governor  of  Nebraska  from  1982 
to  1986  my  most  searing  memory  is 
the  economic  chaos  created  across  my 
State  by  the  effects  of  high  Interest 
rates  on  our  agricultural  economy. 
Farmers  and  ranchers  were  forced  off 
the  land,  businesses  in  small  towns 
failed,  banks  that  had  lent  money  to 
farmers  and  small  businesses  closed 
down,  and  families  across  the  State 
were  affected.  In  many  rural  commu- 
nities, a  way  of  life  was  changed  for- 
ever. 

One  of  my  most  frustrating  experi- 
ences in  dealing  with  this  chaos  was 
the  knowledge  that  there  was  little  we 
could  do  in  State  govenunent  to  ad- 
dress the  underlying  economic  condi- 
tions that  produced  the  high  interest 
rates.  They  were  largely  a  result  of  the 
unprecedented  Federal  budget  deficits 
that  the  Reagan  administration  al- 
lowed to  fester  at  the  Federal  level. 
Because  the  Federal  Government  was 
borrowing  so  much  to  finance  the  defi- 
cit, interest  rates  were  forced  up  to 
levels  that  proved  devastating  to  agri- 
cultural States  like  Nebraska. 

As  a  Senator  from  Nebraska,  I  am 
determined  to  see  that  we  never  again 
allow  macroeconomic  conditions  at  the 
Federal  level  to  create  havoc  as  they 
did  in  Nebraska  in  the  early  1980's.  As 
a  lawmaker,  I  am  determined  to  see 
that  Federal  deficits  are  reduced  and 
eventually  eliminated.  Achieving  that 
goal  will  require  that  we  make  diffi- 
cult choices  and  experience  some  sacri- 
fices. However,  the  consequences  of  al- 
lowing high  deficits  to  persist  are 
simply  imacceptable. 

As  a  new  Senator  I  was  faced  with  a 
difficult  decision  on  the  fiscal  year 
1990  budget  resolution,  my  first  impor- 
tant budget  vote.  The  resolution  in- 
cluded funding  for  many  programs  im- 
portant to  Nebraska  and  for  some  im- 
portant programs  that  had  been  seri- 
ously underfunded  in  the  past  several 
years,  such  as  rural  development,  edu- 
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cation  and  low  Income  health  pro- 
grams. It  also  directed  that  the  postal 
service  be  moved  off  budget,  an  Impor- 
tant policy  that  I  strongly  support. 

However,  I  found  myself  unable  to 
support  the  resolution.  While  it  did  in- 
clude many  important  provisions,  it 
did  not  go  nearly  far  enough  in  bring- 
ing us  toward  the  goal  of  curbing  Fed- 
eral deficits.  Under  the  framework  it 
creates,  we  could  easily  end  up  borrow- 
ing another  $200  billion  to  reduce  the 
deficit— and  that,  in  my  view,  is  unac- 
ceptable. 

The  major  problems  with  the  resolu- 
tion are  that  it  would  not  provide 
enough  deficit  reduction,  and  it  ap- 
pears to  overstate  the  savings  it  claims 
to  make. 

The  budget  resolution  estimates  a 
deficit  in  1990  of  $100  billion.  Howev- 
er, that  figure  does  not  fully  accoimt 
for  the  size  of  the  deficit.  For  instance, 
the  presence  of  trust  fimd  accounts  in 
the  Federal  budget  subsidizes  the 
budget  and  makes  the  deficit  look 
smaller  than  it  is.  Receipts  in  these 
trust  funds  can  only  be  used  for  their 
intended  purpose,  not  for  general 
budget  expenditures  or  to  reduce  the 
deficit.  In  the  case  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity trust  fimd,  if  we  exclude  those  re- 
ceipts from  budget  deficit  calculations, 
the  fiscal  year  1990  deficit  is  estimated 
at  $169  biUion  instead  of  $100  billion. 
If  all  trust  funds  were  excluded  from 
deficit  calculations,  the  deficit  would 
be  $240  billion.  The  problem  is  clearly 
far  greater  than  the  budget  resolution 
would  have  us  believe. 

There  is  a  lot  of  evidence  that  the 
savings  claimed  in  the  budget  resolu- 
tion will  never  materialize.  For  exam- 
ple, the  economic  projections  used  to 
calculate  the  size  of  the  budget  and 
the  deficit  are  very  optimistic.  The 
budget  resolution  projects  that  inter- 
est rates  next  year  will  be  5.5  percent. 
However,  current  interest  rates  are 
8.61  percent  and  rising.  There  is  little 
reason  to  think  that  they  will  decline 
to  anything  near  5.5  percent.  This  dif- 
ference between  projections  and 
actual  performance  will  make  a  sub- 
stantial difference  on  the  demand  for 
Federal  expenditures  and  thus  on  the 
deficit. 

I  could  cite  nimierous  other  exam- 
ples of  my  reservations  about  the 
budget  deficit.  They  all  add  up  to  a  de- 
cision that  the  Senate  budget  resolu- 
tion, despite  some  very  good  and  im- 
portant provisions,  does  not  bring  us 
close  enough  to  the  goal  of  substan- 
tially reducing  next  year's  budget  defi- 
cit.* 


Islanders  from  West  Warwick  Senior 
High  School.  They  gathered  in  our 
Nation's  Capital  to  participate  in  the 
National  Bicentennial  Competition  on 
the  Constitution  and  the  Bill  of 
Rights.  I  am  proud  that  this  team 
from  West  Warwick  represented 
Rhode  Island  in  the  competition. 
These  young  scholars  worked  hard  to 
reach  the  national  finals  by  winning 
their  district  and  State  competitions. 

The  members  of  the  West  Warwick 
team  are:  Stacey  Abjomson,  Kelly 
Addy.  Steven  Baril,  Kerry  Brown,  Mi- 
chelle Champagne,  Maria  DiCarlo, 
Kathy  Dyer,  Kimberly  Edge,  Mark 
Fecteau,  Melissa  Fried,  Bethany 
Gemma,  Teresa  Giusti,  Christa  Gosse- 
lin,  Mark  Graham,  Lisa  Heilman,  Lisa 
Leveillee,  Michele  Manosh,  Brooke 
Mulholland,  Jessica  Palazzo,  Christo- 
pher Pizzi,  Andrea  Polederos,  Mikal 
Sklaroff,  David  Suraski,  and  Nicole 
Tourangeau. 

Along  with  the  students,  I  would  like 
to  congratulate  their  teacher,  Michael 
Trofi,  for  his  excellent  guidance,  as  ex- 
emplified by  the  team's  two  victories 
in  Rhode  Island.  I  also  wish  to  thank 
District  Coordinator  Carlo  Gamba  and 
State  Coordinator  Henry  Cote  for 
their  efforts  in  organizing  these  con- 
tests. 

Just  over  200  years  ago,  a  govern- 
ment was  foimded  here  which  has 
become  the  model  for  representative 
democracy  around  the  world.  Our 
Government  is  based  upon  two  docu- 
ments which  have  granted  our  people 
rights  and  freedoms  that  are  the 
object  of  admiration  to  many  of  our 
foreign  neighbors.  The  National  Bi- 
centennial Competition  on  the  Consti- 
tution and  the  Bill  of  Rights  is  an  ex- 
tensive educational  program  developed 
to  educate  young  Americans  about  the 
significance  of  these  two  documents. 

The  preservation  of  our  freedom  and 
our  Nation  depends  upon  our  young 
people,  the  decisionmakers  of  tomor- 
row. We  have  much  to  gain  from  edu- 
cating them  about  the  Constitution, 
the  Congress,  and  the  continuing  re- 
sponsibilities of  citizenship.  I  com- 
mend each  of  the  students  on  the 
Rhode  Island  team  and  their  teacher 
for  their  hard  work  and  determination 
which  has  brought  them  to  Washing- 
ton for  the  national  finals.* 


among  some  950  students  who  gath- 
ered here  for  the  prestigious  comp>eti- 
tion. 

As  the  101st  Congress  celebrates  its 
centennial,  it  is  gratifying  that  young 
people  chose  to  honor  the  Constitu- 
tion and  our  Nation's  proud  200  years 
of  existence.  Florida's  students 
reached  the  national  finals  through 
arduous  State  and  district  competi- 
tions. The  national  bicentennial  com- 
petition offers  these  participants  the 
opportunity  to  learn  about  constitu- 
tional democracy  and  fosters  civic  re- 
sponsibility. 

With  the  support  of  Congress,  this 
noble  pursuit  has  been  dramatically 
successful.  Throughout  the  past  2 
years,  over  1  million  students  have 
participated  in  the  bicentennial  pro- 
gram while  some  14,000  teachers  have 
guided  their  students  through  the  con- 
stitutional curriculum.  The  bicenten- 
nial competition  begins  with  an  exten- 
sive 6-week  course,  designed  to  instill 
students  with  a  fundamental  under- 
standing of  the  Constitution  and  Bill 
of  Rights  and  the  principles  which 
they  embody.  Students  complete  the 
course  with  a  constitutional  quiz.  High 
school  participants  then  enter  the  na- 
tional competition,  culminating  in  3 
days  in  Washington,  DC. 

The  need  to  educate  our  young 
people  about  the  Constitution  is  evi- 
dent. Studies  show  that  only  slightly 
more  than  half  of  the  students  sur- 
veyed could  identify  the  purpose  of 
the  Constitution,  and  nearly  half 
thought  the  President  could  appoint 
Members  of  Congress.  Clearly,  endeav- 
ors such  as  the  bicentennial  competi- 
tion will  facilitate  a  greater  under- 
standing of  the  history  and  principles 
which  our  country  was  founded  upon. 
Mr.  President,  the  strength  and 
health  of  our  Nation  depends,  in  large 
part,  on  our  young  people.  We  must 
continue  to  educate  them  about  the 
Constitution,  Congress,  and  civic  re- 
sponsibility. These  efforts  will  en- 
hance students'  academic  and  personal 
lives;  as  our  future  decisionmakers  we 
have  a  great  stake  in  their  progress.  I 
am  proud  to  salute  Florida's  24  partici- 
pants and  wish  them  the  best  of  luck 
in  the  future.* 


WEST  WARWICK  SENIOR  HIGH 
SCHOOL  IN  NATIONAL  BICEN- 
TENNIAL COMPETITION  ON 
THE  CONSTITUTION  AND  THE 
BILL  OF  RIGHTS 
*  Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  last 
Thursday  I  met  with  24  young  Rhode 


NATIONAL  BICENTENNIAL  COM- 
PETITION ON  THE  CONS-nTU- 
TION  AND  BILL  OF  RIGHTS 
*  Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  pleasure  to  announce  that  24  stu- 
dents from  Stanton  College  Preparato- 
ry School  in  Jacksonville,  FL,  partici- 
pated in  the  finals  of  the  National  Bi- 
centennial Competitition  on  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  Bill  of  Rights  in  our 
Nation's  Capital  from  May  1  through 
May  3.  I  am  delighted  to  commend 
these  bright  young  scholars  for  their 
diligence  and   hard  work.  They   are 


NATIONAL  BICENTENNIAL  COM- 
PETITION ON  THE  CONSTITU- 
TION AND  BILL  OP  RIGHTS 
*  Mr.  KERREY.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  after  months  of  study  and  hard- 
won  victories,  students  from  across  the 
Nation  gathered  in  our  Nation's  Cap- 
ital to  compete  in  the  finals  of  the  Na- 
tional Bicentennial  Competition  on 
the  Constitution  and  BUI  of  Rights.  It 
gives  me  great  pleasure  to  announce 
that  a  team  from  Lincoln  Southeast 
High  School  in  Lincoln,  NE,  has 
emerged  from  this  competition  as  the 
national  champion. 
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Earlier  this  week,  I  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  meet  with  these  future  leaders 
of  our  Nation.  Given  their  true  under- 
standing of  the  forces  that  have 
forged  our  great  Nation.  I  can  say  with 
the  utmost  confidence  that  the  future 
of  our  country  will  be  secure  in  their 
capable  hands. 

The  members  of  the  Lincoln  South- 
east team  are:  Jeff  Aguilar,  Lars  An- 
derson. Abbey  Bellamy,  Derek  ChoUet. 
Jenelle  Cox,  Darcy  E>avis,  Beau  Finley. 
Elaine  Oale.  Mike  Garrison,  Ruth 
Griesen.  Scott  Hielen.  Frank  Hoppe, 
Paige  Johnson.  Erika  Kuebler,  Matt 
Norman,  Chris  Pappas,  Silke  Peterson, 
Claire  Simon.  Scott  Starr,  Jon  Stein- 
man.  Jessica  Sutton,  Candy  Taft, 
Colin  Theis.  Bryan  Van  Deun.  and 
Julie  Wiechart. 

Along  with  the  students.  Ted 
Larson,  their  teacher.  Carol  Labeber. 
the  district  coordinator,  and  Dennis 
Lichty  and  Caroljm  Gigsted.  the  State 
coordinators,  all  deserve  much  of  the 
credit  for  the  success  of  the  Lincoln 
Southeast  team. 

Mr.  President,  the  National  Bicen- 
tennial Competition  on  the  Constitu- 
tion and  Bill  of  Rights  is  a  nationwide 
program  involving  over  1  million  stu- 
dents and  over  14.000  instructors 
teaching  the  course.  The  program  pro- 
vides the  students  with  a  specially  de- 
signed 6-week  course  of  study  designed 
to  provide  upper  elementary,  middle 
and  high  school  students  with  a  fun- 
damental understanding  of  the  Consti- 
tution and  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  the 
principles  and  values  they  embody. 

As  our  Nation  approaches  the  dawn 
of  a  new  century  with  changing  needs 
and  problems,  one  fundamental  need 
stays  the  same:  The  need  to  educate 
our  young  people  about  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  Bill  of  Rights.  I.  there- 
fore, applaud  the  efforts  of  the  bicen- 
tennial competition.  Ehie  in  large  part 
to  their  efforts,  students  in  classrooms 
all  over  the  country  are  debating  the 
issues  that  concerned  the  Founding 
Fathers  and  demonstrating  how  the 
Constitution's  basic  principles  apply  to 
them  today. 

I  am  proud  to  have  students  from 
my  State  and  my  hometown  partici- 
pating in  this  competition  and  repre- 
senting the  Nation  as  its  national 
champions.  I  commend  each  of  them 
and  their  teacher  for  their  hard  work 
and  I  encourage  all  Americans,  stu- 
dents and  adults  alike,  to  follow  their 
example  by  imderstanding  the  great- 
est document  in  our  Nation,  the  U.S. 
Constitution.* 


UMI 


IN  SUPPORT  OP  DARE  DAY 

•  Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  our 
country  continues  to  face  an  escala- 
tion of  drug  abuse,  and.  along  with  it. 
myriad  related  problems.  It  is  Con- 
gress' responsibility  to  attack  these 
problems  on  all  fronts  and  to  commit 
ourselves  to  fight  to  make  our  streets 


and  schools  and  society  safe  again 
from  drugs  and  drug  traffickers. 

Education  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant tools  we  have  to  arrest  the  use  of 
drugs.  Programs  offered  in  our  Na- 
tion's schools  may  be  the  most  effec- 
tive preventative  method  to  curtail 
drug  use.  By  reaching  children  at  a 
young  age,  and  by  explaining  to  them 
effective  ways  to  resist  pressures  to  ex- 
periment with  drugs,  we  can  help 
them  stop  a  problem  before  it  starts. 
In  my  experience  working  with  Flor- 
ida's teachers  and  school  children.  I 
have  often  been  asked  what  can  be 
done  to  provide  an  alternative  means 
of  dealing  with  the  desire  for  recogni- 
tion and  acceptance  that  drugs  can 
offer.  Questions  like  this  are  tough, 
but  I  believe  programs  like  Drug 
Abuse  Resistance  Education  [DARE] 
are  well-suited  to  answer  them.  DARE 
goes  beyond  simple  slogans  by  provid- 
ing a  comprehensive  drug  program  for 
public  education. 

By  emphasizing  their  own  impor- 
tance and  self  esteem,  children  may  be 
able  to  resist  peer  pressure  or  an  in- 
ability to  deal  with  sadness  or  disap- 
pointment, by  devaluing  themselves 
through  drug  use  and  abuse.  I  want 
Congress  to  support  our  Nation's  chil- 
dren; we  can  do  this  by  supporting  the 
DARE  Program.  Thousands  of  chil- 
dren in  a  dozen  of  Florida's  counties 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate in  DARE,  but  I  want  all  of  Flor- 
ida's children  to  have  that  same  op- 
portunity. I  join  with  Florida's  De- 
partments of  Education  smd  Law  En- 
forcement, the  Florida  Police  Chiefs 
Association  and  the  Florida  Sheriff's 
Association  in  their  goal  to  reduce  the 
demand  for  drugs  by  making  this  pro- 
gram statewide  in  the  next  few  years. 
Because  of  this,  I  support  Drug  Abuse 
Resistance  Education  and  designating 
September  14,  1989,  as  the  'National 
DARE  Day." 

I  urge  you  to  Join  me  in  supporting 
this  important  legislation.* 


HONORING  ANNE  BLATTNER,  BI- 
CULTURAL  DAY  SCHOOL. 

STAMFORD.  CT 

•  Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  a  very  spe- 
cial individual  from  my  home  State  of 
Connecticut.  Bdrs.  Anne  Blattner.  On 
Sunday.  May  28.  the  Bi-Cultural  Day 
School  of  Stamford  will  celebrate  its 
33d  anniversary  and  honor  Anne 
Blattner  who  has  been  a  part  of  Bi- 
Cultural  for  28  of  those  33  years.  Anne 
is  the  school's  assistant  principal. 

Bi-Cultural  Day  School  has  illumi- 
nated the  best  of  the  American  and 
Hebrew  heritages  for  over  three  dec- 
ades. During  its  33  years  of  existence, 
it  has  garnered  a  plethora  of  awards 
and  citations  from  prestigious  Ameri- 
can and  Israeli  academic  boards  and 
institutions.  Students  from  the  school 


aimually  win  prizes  in  local  and  re- 
gional educational  competitions  in  the 
sciences,  art,  literature  and  knowledge 
of  Israel;  prizes  totally  out  of  propor- 
tion to  the  school's  population.  Sever- 
al Bi-Cultural  academic  programs  have 
even  become  models  for  other  Hebrew 
day  schools  throughout  the  world. 

The  school's  dedication  to  nothing 
less  than  excellence  for  the  communi- 
ty and  its  students  was  recently  recog- 
nized nationally.  In  May  1989,  Bi-Cul- 
tural received  the  "Award  for  Ebccel- 
lence"  from  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Education,  the  highest  honor  granted 
in  elementary  education.  Bi-Cultural 
was  evaluated  against  a  field  of  more 
than  4.000  schools  nationally,  and  was 
the  only  independent  school  in  Con- 
necticut so  cited.  It  is  no  surprise  the 
school  attracts  students  from  many 
communities  in  Fairfield  and  West- 
chester Counties,  and  has  a  waiting 
list  for  classes  every  year. 

A  big  part  of  the  school's  success  is 
due  to  the  efforts  and  dedication  of  its 
faculty,  none  more  important  to  that 
success  than  Anne  Blattner.  Under 
Mrs.  Blattner's  guidance,  the  school 
developed  innovative  and  progressive 
approaches  to  both  secular  and  Judaic 
studies  marked  by  a  creative,  individ- 
ualized curricula,  structured  to  sup- 
port each  student's  strengths. 
Through  strong  leadership,  determina- 
tion and  an  uncompromising  commit- 
ment to  top-notch  education,  Anne 
Blattner  has  served  the  needs  of  both 
the  students  at  Bi-Cultural  and  the 
Stamford  community  as  a  whole. 

The  dedicated  faculty  and  staff,  stu- 
dents and  friends  of  the  Bi-Cultural 
Day  School  have  been  touched  and  en- 
riched by  the  efforts  and  presence  of 
this  great  woman.  Mr.  President,  I 
hope  that  my  colleagues  will  Join  me 
in  rising  to  pay  tribute  to  this  great 
educational  institution  and  to  the 
woman  who  has  played  a  big  part  in 
the  development  and  preservation  of 
Bi-Cultural's  outstanding  reputation.* 


BUDGET  SCOREKEEPING 
REPORT 

*  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  I 
hereby  submit  to  the  Senate  the  las- 
test  budget  scorekeeping  report  for 
fiscal  year  1989,  prepared  by  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  in  response 
to  section  308(b)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974,  as  amended.  This 
report  was  prepared  consistent  with 
standard  scorekeeping  conventions. 
This  report  also  serves  as  the  score- 
keeping  report  for  the  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 311  of  the  Budget  Act. 

This  report  shows  that  current  level 
spending  is  over  the  budget  resolution 
by  $0.9  billion  in  budget  authority, 
and  over  the  budget  resolution  by  $0.4 
billion  in  outlays.  Current  level  is 
under  the  revenue  floor  by  $0.3  billion. 
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The  current  estimate  of  the  deficit 
for  purposes  of  calculating  the  maxi- 
mum deficit  amount  under  section 
311(a)  of  the  Budget  Act  is  $135.7  bil- 
lion, $0.3  billion  below  the  maximum 
deficit  amount  for  1988  of  $136.0  bil- 
lion. 

The  report  follows: 

U.S.  CONGRJESS, 

Congressional  Budget  OmcE, 

Washington,  DC,  May  8,  1989. 
Hon.  Jim  Sasskr, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  the  Budget,  U.S. 
Senate,  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  attached  report 
shows  the  effects  of  Congressional  action  on 
the  Budget  lor  fiscal  year  1989  and  is  cur- 
rent through  May  5,  1989.  The  estimates  of 
budget  authority,  outlays,  and  revenues  are 
consistent  with  the  technical  and  economic 
assumptions  of  the  most  recent  budget  reso- 
lution. House  Concurrent  Resolution  268. 
This  report  is  submitted  under  section 
308(b)  and  in  aid  of  the  section  311  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act,  as  amended,  and 
meets  the  requirements  for  Senate  score- 
keeping  of  section  5  of  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  32,  the  1986  first  concurrent  res- 
olution on  the  budget. 

Since  my  last  report.  Congress  has  taken 
no  action  that  affects  the  current  level  of 
spending  or  revenues. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  D.  Reisckauer, 

Director. 

CBO  WEEKLY  SCOREKEEPING  REPORT  FOR  THE  U.S.  SENATE, 
lOlST  CONG.,  1ST  SESS.,  AS  OF  MAY  5, 1989 
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Those  Gunning  por  "Assault  Rifles" 
Injure  Citizens'  Basic  Rights 


May 
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+  /- 

resolution 


Fisul  yea  1989 

Budget  autlioiitir 

Outlays 

Revenues .~ 

Debt  subject  to  limit 

Direct  kan  oM|itions 


Guniteed  kwi  conrnitments 
Deficit 
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ReMwes 


I.  Enacted  in  pfewHs  scssos: 


Budpt 
Auttnrity 


Outlays 


Revenues 


II  Enacted  ttiis  sessxm: 

Mjust  ttie  pwchast  pnct  to 
nonfat  dry  dairy  praducts 
(Public  IM  101-7) 

Implenientation  of  Die  bipar- 
tisan accord  on  Central 
America  (PuHic  law 
101-14) _ 

Total  enacted  tins  session... 

III  Continuing  resolution  authority  . 

IV  Conference  agreements  ratified 
by  botli  Houses 

V  Entitlement  authority  and  other 
mandatory  items  requtring  fur- 
ther inirapriation  action: 

Dairy  indemnity  program 

Special  milk 

Food  Stamp  Program 

Federal  crop  insurance  cor- 
porabon  fund 

Compact  of  free  association   . 

Federal  unemploymenl  bene- 
fits and  alkwances 

Worker  training „ 

Special  benefits 

Payments  to  the  Farm  Credit 
System 

Payment  to  the  dvil  service 
retirement  and  disability 
trust  fund' 

Payment  to  hazardous  sub- 
stance supeitund ' 

Supplemental  Security 
Income 

Special  benefits  for  dsabled 
coal  mmeis 

MedKaid: 
PuNc  law  100-360 
Publiclaw  100-485 

Family  support  payments  to 
States 

PrevBus  law 

Pubk  Law  100-485 

Veteran's  Compensation 
COIA  (Public  law  100- 
678) 


<  Ike  current  level  iqresents  the  estimated  revenue  and  direct  spending 
effects  (budpl  aulhority  and  outlays)  of  all  legislabon  that  Congress  has 
enacted  n  Ms  or  previous  sessions  or  sent  to  the  President  for  his  approval 
aid  is  consisM  with  the  technical  and  economic  assumptions  o<  H  Con  Res 
261  In  atttion,  estimates  ae  included  of  the  direct  spending  effects  for  all 
entitlement  or  othv  mandatory  prograns  requiring  amual  appraoriahons  under 
current  law  even  though  the  appropriabons  h^ve  not  been  made.  The  current 
level  of  debt  subiect  to  imit  reflects  the  latest  US  Treasury  information  on 
pubic  debt  trasactioiB. 

'  In  acxordaice  with  sec.  5(a)  aid  (b)  the  levels  of  budget  aithonty. 
outlays  and  revenues  have  been  revised  for  catastrophe  health  care  (Pubk 
law  100-360). 

>  The  permanent  statutory  debt  limit  is  {2.800  0  billion 

*  Maiimum  deficit  anount  [MD*]  in  accordaice  with  sac  3(7)(D)  of  the 
Congressnial  Budget  tat.  as  anended 

•  Current  levd  plus  or  minus  MDA. 

PARLIAMENTARIAN  STATUS  REPORT  lOlST  CONGRESS,  1ST 
SESSION,  SENATE  SUPPORTING  DETAIL.  RSCAL  YEAR 
1989  AS  OF  CLOSE  OF  BUSINESS  MAY  5, 1989 
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Total  entitlement  authority 
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201 
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45 
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355 
63 


345 


1,559 


VI   Adjustment  for  economic  and 
techracal  assumphons  -18,925       -16.990 

Total  current  level  as  of 

May  5,  1989 1.232.969       1.100,103 

1989  budget  resolution  K  Cm. 
Res.  268 1.232,050      1,099,750 
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Under  budget  resohitan . 
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ASSAULT  RIFLES 
•  Mr.    McCLURE.    Mr.    President, 
admit  to  a  certain  prejudice. 
Idahoan,  and  a  westerner, 
that  my  fellow  westerners 
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724,990    
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1,250,345       1.115.9(2 
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nonsense  and  cut  through  baloney 
with  a  special  directness.  As  a  case  in 
point,  I  am  sharing  a  column  written 
by  Dave  Bond  for  the  Spokane,  WA, 
Spokesman  Review. 

Mr.  Bond  makes  a  point  that  we 
need  to  consider.  An  attack  on  one 
constitutional  right  can  only  give  legit- 
imacy to  attacks  on  other  rights. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  at- 
coliunn  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  column  follows: 


(By  David  Bond) 
Patmos,  id.— This  nightly  assault  on  so- 
called  assault  rifles  is  getting  tiresome.  I 
can't  even  watch  the  evening  news  because 
that  pious  Dan  Rather  has  been  harrumph- 
ing  daily  about  the  extraordinary  danger 
these  weapons  seem  to  pose. 

True,  some  nut  with  an  AK-47  went  off 
his  front  porch  In  a  schoolyard  last  month 
and  committed  an  unspeakable  horror.  But 
Ted  Bundy  Ulled  10  times  as  many  inno- 
cents, and  he  didn't  need  a  semiautomatic 
rifle  to  conduct  his  decade-long  reign  of 
terror.  Bundy  liked  ice  picks.  To  a  killer  and 

his  victim,  the  weapon  is  not  the  Issue. 

Now.  however,  the  carrot-eaters  in  Cali- 
fornia are  driving  steamrollers  over  Kalash- 
nikovs,  Arfies,  Uzis,  Mac  10s,  H&Ks  and 
anything  else  that  looks  nasty,  as  if  that 
will  stop  the  death  of  children  and  other 

(1) folks  minding  their  own  business  In  a  state 

--- that  has  made  criminal-coddling  the  nation- 

al  pastime. 

Don't  misunderstand  me.  I'm  not  a  fringe- 
element  "gun  nut,"  Just  a  hunter,  though 
an  AR-15  rifle  has  occupied  a  place  in  my 
32  '~~Z  humble  arsenal.  And  I  once  fired  an  old 
boy's  Gamemaster  .30-06  that  was  semiauto- 
matic. It  held  four  or  five  rounds,  weighed  a 
ton,  and  believe  me,  unless  you're  Charlie 
Atlas  those  things  do  more  damage  to  your 
shooting  shoulder  than  whatever's  In  the 
sights. 

But  If  a  guy  wants  to  own  one,  it's  none  of 
my  business. 

It's  very  tempting  to  say  that  semiauto 
rifles  like  the  AR-15  and  AK-47  don't 
belong  in  any  hunter's  closet,  and  aren't 
sporting  devices. 

It's  very  tempting  to  say  that  only  nut 
cases  or  speed  freaks  collect  semiautomatic 
rifles  (although  the  old  gent  with  the 
Gamemaster,  who  has  eaten  a  lot  of  elk 
during  the  course  of  his  life  thanks  to  that 
rifle,  would  disagree). 

It's  very  tempting  to  say  that  some  guys 
wouldn't  become  killers  If  they  couldn't  get 
their  hands  on  a  semiautomatic  rifle. 

But  you  could  also  say  that  printed  mate- 
rial In  the  wrong  hands  Is  Just  as  dangerous. 
A  person  predisposed  to  child  molestation 
or  rape  might  get  Just  the  tum-on  he  needs 
from  one  of  Larry  Plynt's  rags  to  go  out  and 
commit  a  crime  against  a  youngster  or 
woman.  And  It  would  be  very  tempting  to 
blame  the  smut  for  the  crime. 

But  I  have  little  trouble  with  any  govern- 
ment, whether  It's  a  city  council,  a  state  leg- 
islature or  Congress,  abridging  Larry  Flynt's 
right  to  print  any  garbage  he  wishes.  Be- 
cause once  that  door  of  censorship  is 
opened,  it  gets  opened  on  The  New  York 
Times,  the  Eagles  Lodge  pinochle  newslet- 
ter, and  me. 

So  to  preserve  the  purity  of  the  First 
Amendment,  I  have  to  respect  the  porno 
rags'  rights  to  publish.  The  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union  understands  this  subtlety, 
and  takes  a  lot  of  abuse  for  it. 

When  sportsmen  protest  against  the  pro- 
hibition of  weapons  they  wouldn't  dream  of 
owning,  the  same  thing  Is  going  on.  Protect- 
ing fundamental  constitutional  right  means, 
sometimes  defending  a  distasteful,  even  dan- 
gerous, lunatic  fringe. 

We  have  no  better  definition  of  a  so-called 
assault  rifle  than  we  do  of  pornography. 

What  constitutes  an  assault  rifle?  Is  It 
anything  that  fires  multiple  rounds?  Or 
does  It  come  down  to  anything  that  kicks 
out  more  than  one  bullet  between  loadings? 
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What  about  the  lever-action  Model  30  that 
every  hunter  totes?  You  can  get  damned 
fast  with  one  of  them.  Or  the  Ruger  .22-cali- 
ber  pistol?  It  will  spit  out  shots  as  fast  as 
any  semiautomatic  rifle. 

Is  it  plastics  in  the  butt  and  stock?  The 
number  of  rounds  available  in  the  maga- 
zine? Take  the  Mini- 14.  a  Uttle  .223-caUber 
rifle  made  by  Ruger  that  is  one  fine  varmint 
gim.  Lots  of  farmers  and  hunters  own  them 
and  use  them.  But  dress  the  Mini- 14  up  in 
plastic,  stick  a  bipod  and  a  30-round  clip 
under  it.  and  it  becomes  a  favorite  of  cops, 
drug  dealers  and  armchair  mercenaries. 

A  double-barreled  shotgun  is,  in  a  sense  a 
aemlautomatic  weapon,  in  that  two  trigger 
pulls  will  get  off  two  shots,  with  no  manual 
operation  of  the  gun  between  shots.  You 
could  say  the  same  of  any  double-action  re- 
volver. 

The  schoolyard  killer  could  just  as  easily 
have  tossed  a  gallon  of  gasoline  and  a  ciga- 
rette lighter  at  those  children  as  sprayed 
rifle  fire  into  them,  and  might  well  have. 
had  the  rifle  not  been  available  to  him. 

I  should  admit  that  I  was  fond  of  my  AR- 
15.  the  civilian  version  of  the  Army's  M-16 
infantry  rifle.  Like  the  Mini- 14,  it  is  a  great 
varminter,  light  and  easy  to  pack  in  the 
brush.  I  never  found  it  necessary  to  turn  it 
loose  in  a  schoolyard. 

Have  I  still  got  it?  That  is  no  more  your 
business  than  it  is  my  business  that  you 
read  dirty  books.  If  you  really  want  to  know, 
kick  down  my  door  some  night  and  you'll 
find  out.* 


UMI 


AIRPORT  SECURITY- 
EXAMINING  THE  OPTIONS 

•  Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
present,  for  insertion  into  the  Record, 
an  article  on  aviation  security  from 
the  April  17  edition  of  Aviation  Week 
&  Space  Technology.  A  great  deal  of 
attention  has  been  focused  on  aviation 
security  issues  in  light  of  the  Pan 
American  Airways  flight  No.  103  trage- 
dy. This  article  examines  a  number  of 
promising  security  detection  screening 
systems. 

I  believe  that  it  is  important  for 
Congress  to  support  private  sector 
technological  development  in  this  very 
important  area.  Much  has  been  writ- 
ten about  the  thermal  neutron  activa- 
tion [TNA]  system,  which  is  being  de- 
veloped. I  feel  that  it  is  also  important 
to  promote  the  development  and  pro- 
duction of  other  available  technology. 
American  Science  &  Engineering's  new 
101-ZZ  x-ray  system  has  been  pur- 
chased by  Japan  Air  Lines  (JALl  for 
installation  at  a  number  of  United 
States  airports.  In  addition,  American 
Science  &  Engineering's  original  100-Z 
or  100-2Z  series  x-ray  systems  were 
purchased  by  the  Israeli  Airport  Secu- 
rity Authority,  the  United  States  Cus- 
toms Service,  the  United  States  State 
Department,  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Defense,  the  United 
States  National  Security  Agency,  and 
the  United  States  Secret  Service. 

I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues  will 
find  this  information  of  great  interest. 
I  ask  that  the  Aviation  Week  &  Space 


Technology  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  article  follows: 
[Prom  Aviation  Week  &  Space  Technology, 
Apr.  17.  10891 

X-Ray  Backscatteh  Eouipment  Provides 

AtTTOiiATic  Screening  for  Explosives 

(By  David  Hughes) 

Cambridge,  MA.— American  Science  and 
Engineering.  Inc..  is  producing  a  new  line  of 
backscatter  X-ray  detection  equipment  that 
can  automatically  search  for  plastic  explo- 
sives concealed  tn  luggage.  -    /"-^^ 

Japan  Air  Lines  Co.  (JAL)  is  purchasing 
seven  of  American  Science's  new  101-ZZ 
l)ackscatter  X-ray  systems  with  automatic 
explosives  screening  capability.  Three  of  the 
101-ZZ  machines  will  be  installed  at  Hono- 
lulu International  Airport  in  Hawaii,  two  at 
Los  Angeles  International  Airport  and  one 
each  at  San  Prancisco  International  and 
John  P.  Kennedy  Airport  in  New  York,  ac- 
cording to  Prank  Mertton.  who  Is  the  assist- 
ant station  manager  for  JAL  in  San  Prancis- 
co. 

Mertton  said  JAL  evaluated  other  devices 
before  deciding  on  the  backscatter  technolo- 
gy. "It  does  have  the  capability  of  detecting 
plastic  explosives  and  weapons."  he  said. 

JAL  is  expected  to  order  a  second  lot  of 
101-ZZ  backscatter  machines  after  the  first 
seven  are  delivered  this  summer,  according 
to  Mertton.  The  double  Z  designation  means 
there  are  two  sets  of  detectors,  so  the  ma- 
chine can  examine  both  sides  of  a  piece  of 
luggage  on  one  pass.  These  double  Z  sys- 
tems sell  for  $135,000  each.  Less  expensive 
101-Z  systems  are  available  that  check  just 
one  side  of  a  piece  of  luggage  at  a  time. 
American  Science  officials  say  the  system 
can  screen  up  to  1,500  pieces  of  luggage  an 
hour  using  the  automatic  threat  detection 
mode  as  bags  move  on  a  conveyor  belt.  How- 
ever, it  is  unlikely  that  operators  will  at- 
tempt to  screen  baggage  at  this  high  a  rate. 

The  new  101  series  machines  incorporate 
a  conventional  X-ray  detector  and  a  back- 
scatter  detector  in  one  system.  Two  televi- 
sion monitors  are  used  to  display  both  the 
standard  X-ray  absorption  pattern  images 
and  the  images  created  with  backscatter  re- 
turns. 

Conventional  X-ray  images  rely  on  the 
fact  that  certain  materials,  such  as  metal, 
absorb  X-rays  and  create  dark  areas  on  an 
image.  Backscatter  X-ray  images  depend  on 
an  entirely  different  phenomenon.  When  X- 
rays  are  directed  into  organic  materials, 
such  as  plastics  or  drugs,  some  of  the  X-ray 
photons  strike  electrons.  After  transferring 
some  energy,  these  X-ray  photons  bounce 
back  towards  the  transmitter.  This  is  the 
Compton  effect  named  for  the  phj^sicist 
A.H.  Compton.  The  American  Science 
system  uses  solid  state  scintillating  crystals 
to  detect  both  the  backscatter  and  X-rays 
that  continue  through  the  object  being  illu- 
minated. 

The  backscatter  detectors  are  geared  to 
finding  all  types  of  plastic  explosives,  plastic 
weapons  like  the  9-mm.  Clock  17  pistol  and 
drugs.  These  organic  materials  have  a  low 
atomic  number  and  generate  a  large  amount 
of  backscattered  X-rays.  High  atomic 
number  materials  like  metal  generate  much 
less  backscatter  return  even  though  they 
have  more  electrons  than  low  atomic 
number  materials.  This  is  because  these  ma- 
terials atisorb  X-rays  so  efficiently. 

American  Science  began  developing  the 
101  series  of  equipment  two  years  ago  as  a 
follow-on  to  itfi  original  line  of  100  series 
backscatter   machines   introduced   in    1986 


(AW^cST  Apr.  28.  1986.  p.  31).  While  the 
company  demonstrated  the  earlier  genera- 
tion equipment  to  many  airlines,  few  pur- 
chased the  equipment.  The  main  customers 
turned  out  to  be  agencies  of  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment as  well  as  foreign  governments.  Por 
example.  100  series  machines  are  installed 
at  the  White  House  and  at  the  Pentagon. 
Other  customers  include  Pakistan,  Finland, 
Sweden,  Brazil  and  Sri  Lanka. 

Dr.  Martin  Annis,  president  of  American 
Science,  said  the  firm's  systems  are  usually 
sought  out  by  agencies  that  are  dealing  with 
threats  considered  serious  enough  to  merit 
substantial  expenditures. 

STOWED  BAGGAGE 

JAL  was  one  of  the  few  airline  customers 
to  buy  first-generation  backscatter  equip- 
ment. The  airline  owns  10  of  the  100  series 
Z  machines  that  are  installed  at  various  air- 
ports in  Japan.  There  are  also  three  100 
series  machines  at  San  Prancisco  Interna- 
tional Airport.  These  machines  are  being 
paid  for  by  a  consortium  of  14  foreign  flag 
carriers  there  including  JAL,  Lufthansa,  Air 
Prance,  and  other  carriers  using  the  San 
Prancisco  terminal. 

American  Science  officials  report  that  a 
number  of  airlines  and  aviation  authorities 
are  interested  in  the  new  101  series  with 
automatic  explosive  detection  capability. 
Last  month,  Swiss  security  officials  respon- 
sible for  the  airport  at  Zurich  visited  Cam- 
bridge to  see  a  demonstration  of  the  new 
equipment.  A  large  portion  of  all  luggage 
passing  through  Zurich  Airport  is  searched 
by  hand. 

Annis  said  American  Science  plans  to 
market  the  new  101  series  equipment  for 
use  in  examining  stowed  baggage.  He  envi- 
sions the  machines  being  used  in  the  auto- 
matic threat  detection  mode  at  or  near 
ticket  counters. 

Annis  also  said  that  in  this  role  the  101 
series  machines  would  be  competing  with 
thermal  neutron  activation  systems  (TNA), 
an  automatic  device  that  bombards  luggage 
with  low  energy  neutrons.  When  these  neu- 
trons are  absorbed  by  the  nitrogen  in  explo- 
sives, the  nitrogen  nuclei  emit  characteristic 
gamma  rays.  TNA  Is  marketed  by  Science 
Applications  International  Corp.  in  San 
Diego,  Calif.,  and  this  firm  has  a  contract  to 
deliver  six  of  the  $750,000  units  to  the  PAA 
by  the  end  of  this  year  (AW&ST  Jan.  16, 
p.  65). 

The  new  American  Science  101  series  has 
a  number  of  performance  improvements 
over  the  previous  bacltscatter  machines. 
The  101  series  has  four  times  more  X-ray 
power  than  previous  systems,  and  it  can 
penetrate  V«  in.  of  steel  instead  of  merely  Vi 
in.  The  new  equipment  also  has  much  better 
spatial  resolution  and  incortwrates  the  auto- 
matic threat  detection  system,  which  is 
based  on  computer  processing  using  an  off- 
the-shelf  mother  board  for  the  main  circuit- 
ry. 

The  first  101  series  machines  being  pro- 
duced are  being  delivered  to  the  UJS.  gov- 
ernment. The  U.S.  is  purchasing  about  25  of 
the  101-Z  units  for  about  $2.5  million,  all  of 
which  will  be  installed  in  General  Motors 
vans.  The  equipment  operators  can  drive 
the  van  to  any  location  it  is  needed,  open 
the  doors  and  begin  processing  baggage  or 
other  types  of  packages. 

These  single  Z  units  have  both  conven- 
tional X-ray  and  backscatter  imaging  capa- 
bility for  processing  baggage  or  packages 
one  side  at  a  time.  The  machines  do  not 
have  the  automatic  explosives  detection  ca- 
pability developed  for  use  by  JAL.  Instead. 
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they  are  equipped  with  an  earlier  syatem 
that  will  soimd  an  alarm  automatically 
when  metal  is  detected  by  conventional  X- 
ray  techniques. 

AUTOMATIC  THRKAT  DKTKCTIOM 

Of  the  25  units  being  purchased  by  the 
U.S.  government.  14  are  going  to  the  UJ3. 
Customs  Service.  American  Science  has  al- 
ready delivered  eight  of  these  units.  An- 
other six  are  being  purchased  on  behalf  of 
the  customs  agency  in  Saudi  Arabia.  These 
vans  will  have  air-conditioning  and  dust  con- 
trol equipment.  The  remaining  five  vans  are 
going  to  other  U.S.  agencies.  Annis  said  his 
company  is  currently  producing  101  series 
machines  at  the  rate  of  two  a  month. 

The  automatic  threat  detection  feature  of 
the  101  series  machines  allows  an  operator 
to  set  the  threshold  for  a  warning  of  either 
explosives,  in  the  case  of  backscatter  detec- 
tion, or  a  metallic  object,  in  the  case  of  con- 
ventional X-ray  image.  During  a  demonstra- 
tion for  AviaUon  Week  &  Space  Technolo- 
gy, an  operator  dialed  in  the  setting  for  an 
alert.  For  backscatter  detection  of  explo- 
sives, for  example,  the  operator  set  the  area 
of  sensitivity  reading  at  7.6%  and  the  level 
of  backscatter  return  required  to  sound  an 
alarm  at  80%.  This  meant  that  if  7.5%  or 
more  of  the  area  examined  generated  a 
backscatter  return  that  was  80%  or  more  of 
the  maximum  value  possible,  an  alarm 
would  sound. 

Both  a  suitcase  and  a  portable  radio  con- 
taining simulated  plastic  explosives  set  off 
the  automatic  monitor.  A  warning  sounds 
when  enough  plastic  explosive  material  Is 
present,  regardless  of  the  shape  it  is  in. 
Annis  pointed  out  that  some  types  of  plastic 
explosives,  such  as  Semtex,  can  come  in  the 
form  of  a  liquid  or  a  powder  as  well  as  a 
moldable  piece  of  plastic. 

CONVSNTIONAL  X-RAYS 

When  the  alann  sounds,  the  operator 
merely  looks  at  the  Image  on  the  screen  to 
see  the  bright  backscatter  return  flashing 
on  and  off.  In  the  case  of  a  heavy  backscat- 
ter return  from  a  suitcase  or  a  portable 
radio,  the  possibUity  is  high  that  explosives 
are  present.  The  type  of  plastic  in  the  radio 
case  would  not  set  off  the  alert  and  it  is  un- 
likely that  any  other  organic  material  than 
explosives  would  be  packed  inside  a  radio. 

The  101  series  allows  the  operator  to  ex- 
amine the  strong  backscatter  return  as  part 
of  the  image  of  the  overall  object  being 
scanned.  This  should  be  particularly  helpful 
when  trying  to  find  explosives  hidden  in  a 
radio. 

It  is  difficult  to  spot  these  explosives  with 
conventional  X-rays  which  create  a  darker 
image  from  the  radio's  circuits  than  from 
the  explosives  hidden  behind  them,  accord- 
ing to  Richard  W.  Sesnewlcz,  marketing 
manager  for  American  Science. 

The  30-year-old  Cambridge  firm  started  in 
business  developing  some  of  the  first  sen- 
sors used  In  X-ray  astronomy. 

American  Science  was  at  one  time  one  of 
the  largest  contractors  to  NASA  In  New 
England.  Annis,  a  cosmic-ray  physidat,  said 
the  firm's  experience  In  developing  sensors 
to  detect  X-rays  coming  from  deep  space 
made  it  possible  for  the  company  to  develop 
the  type  of  sensitive  detectors  needed  to 
make  a  backscatter  X-ray  system  work.* 
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LIBERIAN  DEBTS 
•  Mr.  DiCONCINI.  Bdr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  people  of 
Liberia  for  assuming  responsibility  for 


the  payment  of  their  nation's  out- 
standing debts  to  the  United  States. 

The  nation  of  Liberia  owes  $138  mil- 
lion to  the  United  States.  United 
States  law  requires  that  Liberia  be 
cutoff  from  further  aid  if  a  $7  million 
payment  Is  not  received  by  May  10, 
1088.  Faced  with  the  immediacy  of 
this  situation,  the  Uberian  Govern- 
ment has  turned  to  the  citizens  of  the 
country  to  request  that  they  donate 
the  needed  funds.  The  response  has 
been  inspiring.  President  Gen.  Samuel 
Doe  should  take  careful  note  of  the 
good  example  of  his  citizens,  but  he 
should  not  be  given  any  credit  in  this 
undertaking.  It  is  his  poor  judgment 
and  leadership  that  have  put  Liberia 
In  the  position  of  being  unable  to  meet 
its  financial  obligations. 

The  Llberian  people  could  have  re- 
acted with  hostUlty  toward  their  lead- 
er's request  for  individual  citizens  to 
pay  the  country's  debt.  Many  of  the 
loan  dollars  intended  to  help  the 
people  of  Liberia  never  produced  the 
results  for  which  they  were  intended. 
The  people  could  have  used  this  eco- 
nomic crisis  to  highlight  the  financial 
mismsoiagement  of  Doe's  administra- 
tion. The  people  could  have  demanded 
that  the  money  be  contributed  by 
those  who  have  most  benefited  from 
the  aid— the  administration  of  Llberi- 
an President  Gen.  Samuel  K.  Doe. 

Instead,  the  people  have  responded 
generously  to  their  leader's  call  for  as- 
sistance. They  have  quietly  donated 
funds  from  their  own  pockets  for  the 
sake  of  meeting  their  country's  obliga- 
tions with  honor,  and  for  the  sake  of 
preserving  the  friendship  of  an  ally 
they  value.  They  should  be  commend- 
ed for  their  generosity  and  patriotism. 
The  government,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
the  culprit.  A  little  more  than  3  years 
ago  the  United  States  State  Depart- 
ment and  USAID  noticed  problems  in 
Liberia.  They  suspected  accounting 
difficulties,  missing  fimds,  and  mis- 
placed priorities.  The  result  was  for 
the  United  States  to  send  a  shadow 
cabinet  to  Liberia  to  monitor  this 
highly  unusual  situation. 

Mr.  President,  Just  as  teachers  can 
leam  from  those  they  teach,  leaders 
can  leam  from  those  they  lead.  I  hope 
General  Doe  will  leam  something 
from  the  unselfish  willingness  of  his 
people  to  honor  their  commitments. 
The  pe<H>le  are  trying  to  ball  out  a 
highly  suspect  government  with  their 
actions  and  efforts.  The  members  of 
the  government  should  hang  their 
heads  in  shame,  pause,  and  follow  the 
examples  of  their  citizens.  I  praise  the 
people  of  Liberia  for  their  action  and  I 
hope  that  the  government  will  follow 
their  lead  in  living  up  to  their  obliga- 
tions in  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  an  article 
from  the  San  Diego  Union  that  dis- 
cusses these  circumstances  be  entered 
into  the  RnoBD  at  this  point. 
The  article  follows: 


[From  the  San  Diego  Union,  Apr.  30, 1989] 

LxBBtiAii  CmzKHS  Dia  DiBP  To  Pat  thb 

CouimiT's  Debt  to  Ambuca 
MoimoviA.  LniuA.— The  man  was  old  and 
blind  and  gnarled,  and  the  woman,  her  legs 
useless  from  some  crippling  disease,  sat  next 
to  him. 

Another  man  stood  on  crutches,  one  leg 
several  Inches  shorter  than  the  other. 

It  was  a  tableau  of  despair  that  is  seen 
often  in  Africa  these  days— but  with  a  star- 
tling difference:  These  people  had  come  to 
Monrovia's  executive  mansion  not  to  beg  for 
money,  but  to  offer  up  the  few  coins  they 
owned.  And  they  were  giving  them  to  the 
people  of  America. 

Variations  of  this  scene  have  been  repeat- 
ed dally  In  the  mansion's  glittery  reception 
hall  for  the  last  two  weeks  as  part  of  a  na- 
tional fund-raising  campaign  aimed  at 
paying  off  the  $183  million  debt  Liberia 
owes  the  United  SUtes. 

American  officials  have  warned  that 
unless  Liberia  tended  to  Its  obligations,  the 
unique  bonds  between  the  two  countries 
would  be  strained  and  U.S.  aid  to  the  nation 
severed. 

Uberian  officials  countered  with  an  un- 
precedented offer  They  would  pay  the  debt, 
not  from  government  coffers  but  from  the 
pockets  of  citizens. 

"America  has  been  a  true  and  good 
friend,"  said  May  Shaw,  a  37-year-old  seam- 
stress, one  of  several  thousand  ordinary 
people  who,  Llberian  officials  say,  have  con- 
tributed to  the  campaign.  "We  owe  them 
money  and  we  ought  to  pay  It." 

There  are  some  who  say  that  the  contri- 
butions are  not  entirely  voluntary,  that 
some  employers  have  used  subtle  coercion 
to  get  their  workers  to  contribute. 

There  are  also  complaints  that  the  fund- 
raising  campaign  U  a  way  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  Llberian  President  Gen.  Samuel 
K.  Doe  to  shift  the  focus  away  from  Its  own 
mismanagement  and  financial  sleight  of 
hand. 

As  one  businessman  put  It:  "We  all  know 
where  a  lot  of  those  American  dollars 
went— they're  lining  the  pockets  of  some  of 
the  very  officials  who  are  now  asking  us  to 
contribute  money." 

Asked  If  he  would  contribute  to  the  cam- 
paign, the  businessman  replied,  "Sure,  we 
still  owe  the  money,  and  no  matter  who 
runs  the  country,  the  debt  Is  not  going  to  go 
away." 

Since  1946,  the  United  SUtes  has  given 
this  country  more  than  $800  million  In  aid 
and  loans,  making  Liberia  the  largest  per- 
ci^iU  recipient  of  American  aid  in  sub-Sa- 
hiu'an  Africa. 

But  last  month,  citing  several  loans  that 
have  been  In  arrears  for  more  than  a  year, 
American  officials  said  that  unless  they  re- 
ceived a  payment  of  at  least  $7  million  from 
Monrovia  by  May  10,  they  would  be  re- 
quired under  UA  law  to  cut  off  Liberia 
from  further  economic  or  military  aid. 

The  ultimatum  at  first  stunned  Llberian 
officials,  in  part  because  this  nearly  bank- 
rupt nation  of  2  million  people  Is  the  closest 
that  the  United  SUtes  has  ever  had  to  a 
colony  on  the  African  continent. 

In  1822.  freed  American  slaves  began  to 
settle  the  area.  A  quarter  of  a  century  laUr, 
they  established  the  first  Independent  re- 
pubUc  In  Africa,  with  a  red.  white  and  blue 
flag— but  only  one  star.  The  constitution 
was  drawn  up  by  a  Harvard  Law  School 
dean. 

Today,  there  Is  a  Maryland  County  and  a 
Virginia  River.  The  police  uniforms  come 
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from  the  New  York  City  Police  Department, 
and  tbe  principal  currency  is  the  U.S.  dollar. 

The  capital,  Monrovia,  is  named  after 
former  President  James  Monroe  in  grati- 
tude for  tbe  American  money  that  helped 
finance  the  colony. 

In  the  campaign  to  pay  off  Its  present-day 
debt,  the  government  has  unleashed  lots  of 
official  enthusiasm. 

"I/et's  rally  around  our  leaders  and  pay 
the  debt,"  a  chorus  of  young  women 
chanted  the  other  day  on  the  state-owned 
radio  station.  On  nearly  every  major  thor- 
oughfare there  are  billboards  and  posters 
with  slogans  like:  "For  Dignity  and  Respect, 
Let's  Pay  the  \3SJl." 

Improbably  perhaps,  the  V&.  Embassy 
here  seems  to  be  one  of  the  Institutions  that 
has  little  to  say  about  the  fund-raising 
drive. 

Ambassador  James  K.  Bishop  and  his 
chief  deputies  declined  to  be  interviewed  for 
this  article. 

In  Washington,  a  State  Department  offi- 
cial said  he  was  aware  of  Liberia's  fund-rais- 
ing efforts.  "It's  up  to  the  government  of  Li- 
beria to  decide  how  it's  going  to  pay  its 
debts,"  the  official  said. 

Other  n.S.  officials  here  said  they  were 
concerned  about  what  they  regarded  as 
anti-American  posturing  by  some  Liberian 
officials. 

The  tenor  of  the  campaign,  which  started 
April  12.  was  set  early  on  by  Doe,  this  na- 
tion's mercurial  president.  In  a  speech  last 
week.  Doe  complained  that  "we  have  done 
all  that  is  humanly  possible  to  please  the 
American  people." 

"In  my  mind,"  he  said.  "I  think  it  is  Amer- 
ica that  owes  us;  we  don't  owe  them."  And 
in  an  aside,  he  added,  "I  think  the  only 
thing  America  has  not  done  to  me  is  to 
shoot  my  plane  down." 

More  recently,  a  lengthy  article  in  Libe- 
ria's state-owned  newspaper  complained 
that  demands  by  the  United  States  have 
"callously  humiliated"  Liberia. 

In  an  interview,  however.  Information 
Bflnister  J.  Emmanuel  Bowler  denied  that 
the  current  campaign  was  anti-American. 
"We  are  saying  our  relationship  goes 
beyond  money.  But  if  after  130.  or  140 
years,  the  U.S.  will  look  at  us  and  say,  'If 
you  don't  pay  down  to  the  last  brass  copper, 
we  will  pull  out  and  close  down  everything,' 
then  we  know  now  that  for  them,  a  relation- 
ship, a  friendship,  has  a  monetary  value, 
has  a  dollar  sign." 

He  also  noted  pointedly  that  the  United 
States  has  extensive  interests  here.  Includ- 
inc  a  Voice  of  America  radio  transmitter, 
communications  equipment  and  landing 
rights  for  American  military  aircraft. 

"We're  going  to  look  at  all  those  invest- 
ments and  decide  what  to  do  with  them." 
Bowier  said. 

Some  Liberians.  though,  warn  that  the 
campaign  could  backfire,  especially  if  the 
government  Is  unable  to  raise  the  $7.2  mil- 
lion needed  to  meet  the  fi£ay  10  deadline.* 


UMI 


NATIONAL  C'KN'l'EK  FOR 
BtANUPACTDRING  SCIENCE 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  know 
that  many  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  share  my  view  that  the  prob- 
lems associated  with  UJS.  competitive- 
ness are  among  the  most  pressing 
problems  our  Nation  faces  today. 

In  the  100th  Congress,  we  enacted 
comprehensive  legislation  to  strength- 
en our  trade  laws  and  to  combat  the 


unfair  trade  practices  of  trading  part- 
ners like  Japan  and  Korea.  We  also  en- 
acted other  significant  initiatives  to 
improve  the  competitive  position  of 
the  United  States  and  to  move  toward 
a  more  balanced  international  trade 
situation. 

One  such  initiative  was  the  funding 
of  the  National  Center  for  Manufac- 
turing Science  [NCMS].  The  National 
Center  for  Manufacturing  Science  was 
created  in  1986  to  conduct  research  in 
manufacturing  science  and  to  enhance 
the  competitiveness  of  U.S.  manufac- 
tures. Some  $5  million  of  seed  money 
was  provided  to  NCMS  in  the  EKDD  ap- 
propriations bill  last  year  to  support 
initial  operation  in  this  very  important 
effort.  NCMS  has  also  attracted  sub- 
stantial industry  support  and  that  sup- 
port is  still  growing. 

This  week,  two  very  important 
events  will  occur  that  are  the  result  of 
the  work  of  NCMS.  The  first  is  a  con- 
ference entitled,  "Making  U.S.  Manu- 
facturing Competitive  through  Tech- 
nology Research  and  Transfer."  The 
conference,  which  is  scheduled  for 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  is  jointly 
sponsored  by  NCMS,  the  University  of 
Texas,  the  Manufacturing  Studies 
Board,  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion, and  the  Council  on  Competitive- 
ness. In  a  notable  show  of  cooperation, 
this  group  has  brought  together  lead- 
ing figures  from  industry.  Government 
and  academia  ^to  discuss  options  for 
improving  manufacturing  excellence 
in  the  United  States  and  to  develop 
recommendations. 

On  Wednesday  afternoon  and 
Thursday  of  this  week,  the  National 
Center  for  Manufacturing  Science  will 
hold  its  second  annual  meeting  and 
conference.  At  this  meeting.  NCMS 
will  report  on  what  has  been  accom- 
plished to  date  and  outline  its  research 
strategy  for  the  future. 

These  promise  to  be  very  interesting 
meetings  and  all  are  open  to  members 
and  their  staff  who  are  interested  in 
U.S.  manufacturing  competitiveness. 

Mr.  President,  the  work  of  the 
NCMS  is  vital  to  all  of  us.  I  know  all  of 
my  colleagues  will  join  me  in  wishing 
them  well  as  they  seek  to  find  solu- 
tions to  this  very  difficult  problem.* 


RURAL  HOMELESSNES8 

•  Mr.  CONRAD.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  alert  my  colleagues  to  an  arti- 
cle in  last  week's  New  York  Times. 
The  article  highlighted  the  growing 
problem  of  rural  homelessness.  Home- 
lessness  evokes  an  urban  image  for 
most  people— those  unable  to  pay  ex- 
orbitant rents;  released  from  institu- 
tions with  no  place  to  turn;  living  on 
the  streets  and  in  public  parks  and 
large  city  shelters.  This  article  tells 
the  story  of  rural  Americans— two 
North  Dakotans— who  have  lost  their 
shelter. 


Rural  homelessness  is  not  very  visi- 
ble. As  the  New  York  Times  points 
out,  rural  Americans  are  hesitant  to 
ask  for  help,  seeking  shelter  only 
when  they  are  completely  desolate. 
They  try  to  make  it  on  their  own, 
spending  all  their  savings,  before  they 
will  let  others  know  of  their  situation. 

The  reasons  behind  the  growing 
rural  homeless  population  are  com- 
plex. One  thing  is  certain— the  bleak 
economic  situation  of  the  farm  econo- 
my has  played  a  key  role.  Families  no 
longer  able  to  sustain  themselves  on 
the  farm  are  forced  to  leave,  some- 
times leaving  a  home  their  family  has 
held  for  generations.  Failing  farms 
means  failing  Main  Street  businesses 
in  small  town  America.  They,  too,  are 
forced  out. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  take  note  of  this  article,  which  I 
ask  be  inserted  into  the  Record.  I 
hope  the  specter  of  rural  poverty  will 
instill  a  challenge  in  this  Congress— a 
challenge  to  fashion  comprehensive 
rural  development  legislation  that  will 
revitalize  rural  America. 

The  article  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  May  2,  1989] 

As  Farms  Falter.  Rural  Homelessness 
Grows 

(By  Isabel  Wilkerson) 

In  a  steady  stream  driven  by  bleak  eco- 
nomics in  America's  farm  country,  a  new 
class  of  homeless  people  is  emerging  from 
rural  areas:  farm  families  and  others  who 
are  out  of  work  because  farms  are  faltering. 

Some  crowd  into  big-city  shelters  in  Min- 
neapolis. Chicago.  Des  Moines  and  Omaha, 
where  they  can  find  leads  for  Jobs  and  sino- 
nymity.  Other  make  their  way  to  country 
hamlets  that  are  little  more  than  detours 
off  a  dirt  road,  where  church  basements  and 
other  makeshift  shelters  fill  up  as  quickly 
as  they  open. 

"Rural  homelessness  is  growing  faster 
than  we  can  keep  track  of  it."  said  Bill 
Faith,  who  heads  the  Ohio  Coalition  for  the 
Homeless.  "People  are  living  in  railroad  cars 
and  tarpaper  shacks.  Shelters  in  tiny  towns 
we've  never  heard  of  are  operating  at  or 
above  capacity  and  are  turning  people 
away." 

While  there  are  few  definitive  statistics  on 
how  many  [>eople  are  homeless  outside  met- 
ropolitan areas,  the  Housing  Assistance 
Council,  a  rural  advocacy  group  in  Washing- 
ton, found  that  rural  people  accounted  for  a 
fourth  of  all  stays  at  homeless  shelters  in 
2,200  rural  and  urban  counties  it  surveyed 
across  the  country  last  year.  The  problem  is 
even  more  acute  in  heavily  agricultural 
states  like  South  Dakota,  where  rural 
people  account  for  close  to  90  percent  of  the 
state's  4.000  homeless,  said  Ruth  Henne- 
man.  who  runs  the  state's  community  assist- 
ance program. 

"They  try  to  keep  it  secret  as  long  as  they 
can."  said  Margaretann  Sweet,  a  psycholo- 
gist who  counsels  homeless  people  in  Char- 
lotte. Mich.  "Some  are  ashamed  to  tell  their 
friends  they've  lost  their  farm.  Owning  land 
and  working  hard  to  keep  it  is  central  to  self 
esteem  here." 

The  same  spirit  of  independence  and  self- 
reliance  that  attracts  people  to  farming  has 
kept  many  rural  people  from  seeking  help 
until  their  circumstances  become  desperate. 
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One  farmer,  ashamed  to  use  food  stamps  in 
his  rural  hometown,  drove  his  fEimily  seven 
hours  from  Minnesota  to  South  Dakota  in 
the  middle  of  the  night  to  get  food  at  a  24- 
hour  convenience  store. 

SOME  HAVE  TRIED  SUICIDE 

"Some  of  them  have  attempted  suicide 
before  coming  into  the  city  because,  for 
them,  coming  to  the  city  means  failure," 
said  Sue  Watlov  Phillips,  who  heads  the 
Minnesota  Coalition  for  the  Homeless  and  is 
regional  vice  president  for  the  National  Coa- 
lition for  the  Homeless. 

While  drug  use  or  mental  illness  propel 
many  of  the  urban  homeless  into  the 
streets,  in  rural  areas  the  cause  of  homeless- 
ness  is  more  likely  to  be  downturns  in  farm- 
ing and  related  businesses. 

Rural  homelessness  is  a  more  clearly  eco- 
nomically caused  homelessness,"  said  Dr. 
Fredrick  Solomon,  director  of  the  Division 
of  Mental  Health  and  Behavioral  Medicine 
of  the  Institute  of  Medicine,  which  studied 
the  problem  last  fall. 

The  study  defined  the  rural  homeless  as 
farm  families,  the  working  poor,  migrants 
and  others  who  are  without  shelter  or  living 
in  temporary  quarters.  Many  experts  on 
nu-al  life  include  the  thousands  of  families 
that  have  lost  their  farms  but  remain  as 
caretakers,  facing  eviction  when  all  the 
legal  dealings  are  finished. 

That  is  what  happened  to  Donald  and 
Marilyn  Bahlof.  fanners  in  their  early  60's 
who  lost  their  280  acre  place  near  Denison. 
Iowa,  in  January  and  are  now  staying  in  a 
friend's,  house  with  their  combine  and  trac- 
tor outside.  The  farm  had  been  in  the 
family  for  nearly  100  years. 

"You  don't  want  to  go  to  town,  you  don't 
want  to  see  people,"  Mrs.  Bahlof  said. 

HtrSBAND  CAN'T  FIND  ENOUGH  WORK 

Among  the  hardest  hit  are  low-paid  work- 
ers in  secondary  businesses  that  depend  on 
farming. 

Wanda  Belling,  a  33-year-old  mother  of 
three  from  the  tiny  town  of  Erie,  N.D..  took 
her  family  to  a  homeless  shelter  in  Fargo 
last  March,  after  her  husband's  tree-trim- 
ming bu'-iness  failed  because  few  of  his 
farmer  c.^tomers  could  afford  the  service. 
"He  wasn't  able  to  find  enough  work  to  get 
us  through  the  winter."  Mrs.  Belling  said. 
•'Busmtss  has  been  bad  ever  since  the 
drought  last  year.  Sometimes  we  haven't 
been  abl"  to  afford  toilet  paper.  I  left  be- 
cause 1  was  worried  about  the  children." 

Oftdi  rural  people  show  up  penniless  at 
city  shelters,  having  exhausted  their  savings 
tryinii  to  survive  on  their  own.  "They  prefer 
that  they  never  be  connected  with  the 
system. "  said  Ms.  Philips.  "They'll  sUy  out 
there  as  long  as  they  can.  They'll  use  up  all 
their  resources  before  asking  for  help.  That 
makes  it  harder  for  us  to  help  them  get  re- 
established." 

Maureen  French,  a  31-year-old  woman 
from  Fargo,  N.D.,  did  not  know  where  to 
turn  when  she  lost  her  clerical  job  at  a  con- 
struction company  that  had  been  hurt  by 
downturns  in  oil  and  agriculture. 

Too  proud  to  admit  she  was  homeless,  she 
went  by  day  to  a  part-time  job  at  a  nursing 
home  and,  by  night,  she  slept  in  cars  that 
people  had  left  unlocked. 

FRIENDS  WERE  ASTONISHED 

With  her  father  dead,  her  mother  reUred 
to  Wisconsin,  no  relatives  nearby,  estranged 
from  her  former  husband  and  unable  to  pay 
her  rent,  she  thought  she  had  few  alterna- 
tives. Friends  were  astonished  and  uncom- 
fortable with  her  homelessness,  she  said.  "It 


was  as  if  I  had  a  social  disease,"  she  said. 
"They  acted  as  if  it  might  be  contagious." 

In  late  March,  Ms.  French  worked  up  the 
"courage  and  humility,"  she  said,  to  ask  for 
shelter.  She  is  now  staying  at  a  women's 
shelter  in  Fargo,  and  seeking  a  job  that  will 
pay  enough  for  her  to  afford  an  apartment. 

Unlike  cities  that  have  developed  exten- 
sive shelter  systems,  many  rural  states  are 
just  now  beginning  to  assess  the  severity  of 
their  homelessness  and  are  finding  it  diffi- 
cult to  help  the  homeless  people  who  are 
isolated  in  the  coimtryside. 

Advocates  for  the  homeless  say  that  be- 
cause services  for  the  homeless  are  scarce  in 
rural  areas,  and  because  there  is  a  stigma  at- 
tached both  to  those  who  seek  and  those 
who  provide  such  help,  it  is  difficult  to 
know  just  how  big  the  problem  is. 

One  barrier  is  the  reluctance  of  some  fi- 
nancially strapped  towns  and  counties  to 
help  outsiders.  "These  communities  are 
saying.  We'll  take  care  of  our  own.  but  we 
don't  want  any  transients.' "  said  Mr.  PWth 
of  the  Ohio  Coalition  for  the  Homeless. 
"They'll  say.  We'll  put  you  up  for  a  night 
or  two  but  then  you've  got  to  get  on  down 
the  road." " 

In  Hawley.  Minn.,  homeless  advocates 
have  housed  out-of-work  farm  workers,  dis- 
placed by  automation,  in  a  shelter  on  a 
farm.  There,  on  a  54-acre  plot  of  land, 
homeless  men  grow  tomatoes,  squash, 
pumpkins  and  sweet  com,  some  to  eat  and 
some  to  sell  to  pay  for  the  electricity. 

CANNOT  AFFORD  TO  START 

Clarence  Schuenke  tends  the  three  cows. 
Mr.  Schuenke  is  a  59-year-old  former  farmer 
and  hired  hand.  He  said  he  would  like  to 
raise  cattle  himself,  but  cannot  afford  to  get 
started. 

Mr.  Schuenke  lived  on  the  streets  of 
nearby  towns  and  in  shelters  until  he  was 
referred  to  the  farm  shelter  a  year  and  a 
half  ago.  "This  is  like  home,"  Mr.  Schuenke 
said.  "I  go  out  and  give  the  cows  a  bale  of 
hay.  They're  awful  glad  to  see  me." 

Currently,  there  are  three  other  homeless 
men  living  at  the  farm  in  Hawley.  "They 
talk  about  leaving  all  the  time."  said  Barb 
Martens,  who  runs  the  shelter.  "For  some  of 
them  coming  here  is  giving  up.  They  don't 
want  to  see  themselves  as  desperate  home- 
less people.  But  that's  good  because  that 
means  they  have  enough  faith  in  them- 
selves to  feel  they  can  make  it  on  their 
own."« 


RESPONSE  TO  NATIONAL  RIFLE 
ASSOCIATION  REGARDING  S.  747 

•  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  fol- 
lowing the  recent  introduction  of  S. 
747,  the  Anti-Drug  Assault  Weapons 
Limitation  Act,  the  National  Rifle  As- 
sociation solicited  support  for  opposi- 
tion to  S.  747  in  my  home  State  of  Ari- 
zona by  sending  a  mass  mailing  to  its 
Arizona  members.  I  was  somewhat  dis- 
heartened to  find  that  the  NRA  had 
distributed  a  position  paper  containing 
what  I  believe  to  be  inaccurate  state- 
ments regarding  S.  747.  Consequently, 
at  this  time  I  would  like  to  submit  a 
response  to  the  assertions  of  the  NRA. 
For  many  years  I  have  considered 
the  NRA  a  friend  and  supporter.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  they  have  found  it 
necessary  to  engage  in  these  activities. 
Yet,  because  I  believe  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  for  the  public  to 


receive  the  complete  truth  about  S. 
747  before  making  a  decision  to  sup- 
port or  oppose  the  legislation,  I  am 
providing  this  response  for  review. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  at- 
tached response  to  the  National  Rifle 
Association's  analysis  of  S.  747  be 
printed  In  its  entirety. 

The  response  follows: 

Response  to  NRA  Analysis  of  S.  747,  the 
Antidrug.  Assault  Weapons  Limitation 
Act  of  1989 

I.  BAN  on  semi-automatic  WEAPONS 

NRA:  An  inadvertent  failure  to  follow  the 
requirements  of  S.  747  would  result  in  a  vio- 
lation of  S.  747. 

Response:  The  NRA's  assertion  is  wrong. 
S.  747  only  punishes  a  knowing  failure  to 
follow  the  record-keeping  requirements. 
Furthermore,  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobac- 
co &  Firearms  (BATF)  will  promulgate  reg- 
ulations on  procedures  for  maintaining  legal 
possession  following  an  individual's  "inad- 
vertent" failure  vo  acquire  form  4473. 

II.  "assault"  rifles  INCLUDES  SPORTING 
FIREARMS 

NRA:  The  firearms  being  considered  for 
limitation  are  hunting  rifles  because  of  the 
ammunition  used. 

Response:  The  fact  that  a  firearm  uses 
ammunition  often  used  for  hunting  does  not 
mean  that  the  firearm  itself  is  strictly  a 
hunting  rifle. 

S.  747  bans  firearms  that  have  become 
weapons  of  choice  of  drug  dealers  and  youth 
gangs.  S.  747  coverage  includes  less  than  1% 
of  the  many  semi-automatic  firearms  that 
are  currently  available. 

III.  VAGUE  DEFINITIONS 

NRA:  Assault  weapons  are  vaguely  de- 
fined and  the  language  defining  firearms  as 
being  nearly  identical,  thereby  including 
them  in  the  ban.  is  also  vague. 

Response:  It  would  be  impossible  to  define 
"assault  weapons"  with  any  greater  specific- 
ity than  S.  747  because  the  bill  explicitly 
lists  the  firearms  to  be  banned. 

It  Is  necessary  to  ban  "nearly  identical" 
firearms  so  that  gun  manufacturers  cannot, 
by  making  minor  cosmetic  changes  In  the 
design  of  banned  firearms,  avoid  the  law. 
The  list  of  changes  to  a  model  listed  as  an 
assault  weapon  reveals  that  the  law  does 
not  create  a  broad  "catch-all"  provision  ap- 
plicable to  unnamed  firearms,  but  rather 
provides  clear  direction  to  BATF  to  deter- 
mine If  a  firearm  Is  merely  a  banned  model 
with  superficial  changes.  This  language  has 
been  developed  with  the  help  of  firearms 
experts  inside  and  outside  of  the  govern- 
ment. Including  BATF.  The  assistance  of 
the  NRA  was  sought,  but  they  declined  to 
provide  any  input. 

NRA:  S.  747  would  result  in  Congress  de- 
ferring to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  re- 
garding firearms  to  be  added  to  the  list  of 
assault  weapons. 

Response:  Other  proposals  have  included 
language  to  place  discretion  In  the  hands  of 
the  Secretary  of  Treasury  to  add  firearms  to 
the  list  of  banned  firearms  with  no  over- 
sight. S.  747  maintains  the  power  to  make 
that  decision  in  Congress.  Congress,  and 
only  Congress,  should  make  the  decision  to 
add  any  additional  firearms  to  the  list  of 
banned  firearms.  Is  the  NRA  suggesting  the 
Secretary  should  have  unbridled  discretion 
to  add  firearms  to  the  list  as  has  been  sug- 
gested by  Senator  Metzenbaum  and  others? 
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IV.  HO  niCHXASK  IM  FDIALTIKS 

NRA:  There  is  "no  increase  In  penalties 
for  criminal  misuse." 

Response:  Section  5  of  S.  747  enhances 
criminal  penalties  for  the  criminal  use  of  a 
firearm  by  providing  5  years  imprisonment 
"In  addition  to  the  punishment  provided  for 
the  commission  of  any  such  other  crime". 

V.  owwfUKiMUiiau  PAmwoRK  RagniiuafKirrs 
NRA:  Requiring  a  current  assault  weapon 
owner  to  obtain  a  copy  of  form  4473  is  over- 
burdensome.  NRA  further  contends  that 
any  person  who  ever  owned  an  assault 
weapon  will  have  to  acquire  a  copy  of  form 
4473. 

Response:  This  assertion  is  wrong.  Only 
current  gim  owners  would  have  to  acquire  a 
copy  of  the  Form  4473.  (This  will  be  speci- 
fied by  regulation  or  by  amending  S.  747). 
Section  7  makes  it  criminal  to  luiowingly 
fall  to  acquire  form  4473  "with  respect  to 
the  lawful  transferring.  ...  as  required  by 
the  provisions  of  this  chapter."  S.  747  di- 
rects BATF  to  develop  regulations  on  proce- 
dures for  acquiring  form  4473  when  the 
original  dealer  can  not  be  located. 

VI.  VIOLATIOM  or  DUK  PROCESS 

NRA:  Failure  to  request  form  4473  is  a  5 
year  and/or  $5,000  fine,  and  that  is  an  ex 
post  facto  and  due  process  violation  under 
S.  747. 

Response:  S.  747  creates  a  6  month  and/or 
(1,000  fine  for  a  failure  to  meet  the  form 
4473  requirement. 

Section  6  does  not  create  an  ex  post  facto 
law.  Prior  purchase  of  the  gun  is  not  being 
punished.  The  crime  is  to  continue  posses- 
sion of  the  weapon  without  acquiring  a  form 
4473. 

NRA:  The  proposed  legislation  violates 
due  process  under  Lambert  v.  Cdlifomia, 
355  n.S.  225(1957). 

Response:  This  assertion  is  incorrect. 
Under  Lambert  due  process  is  violated  when 
an  individual  is  held  to  have  violated  a  Los 
Angeles  Municipal  Code  section  requiring 
registration  of  a  felon,  without  the  felon 
having  actual  knowledge  of  the  duty  to  reg- 
ister. Under  S.  747  only  a  knowing  violation 
of  the  legislation  would  be  considered  an  of- 
fense. 

Congress'  Constitutional  authority  to 
create,  define  and  punish  crimes  and  of- 
fenses whenever  necessary  to  effectuate  the 
objects  of  the  Federal  Government  has  long 
been  conceded  to  be  found  in  Article  I.  Sec- 
Uon  8.  clause  17.  U.S.  v.  Fox,  95  U.S.  670 
(1878):  V.S.  V.  HaU,  98  U.S.  343.  (1879); 
McCiiiiocA  V.  Maryland,  4  Wheat.  (17  U.S.) 
316(1819). 

Vn.  IMPOSSnLB  porm  rxquiremxnts 
NRA:  A  person  can  not  easily  acquire  a 
copy  of  form  4473. 

Response:  BATF  has  indicated  that  this  is 
not  an  impossible  requirement.  The  final 
version  of  the  law  will  not  punish  gim 
owners  who.  through  no  fault  of  their  own. 
are  unable  to  obtain  a  form  4473  from  the 
original  dealer.  The  BATF  will  publish  regu- 
lations establishing  procedures  for  individ- 
uals to  acquire  a  form  4473,  and  to  enable 
legal  owners  to  meet  the  requirement  when 
they  are  unable  to  locate  the  original  seller/ 
dealer. 

VIII.  CmZEHS  UHABLK  TO  LOCATX  PORMS 

NRA:  Law-abiding  citizens  will  be  treated 
unfairly. 

Response:  Again.  S.  747  does  not  punish 
gun  owners  who.  through  no  fault  of  their 
own.  have  difficulty  obtaining  form  4473. 
(See  above  response  to  Section  VII.) 


NRA:  The  form  4473  requirement  is  far 
worse  than  Senator  Metzenbaum's  registra- 
tion requirement. 

Response:  Law-abiding  citizens  should  not 
be  forced  to  register  and  be  submitted  to  an 
extensive  background  check.  S.  747  utilizes  a 
system  already  in  place  whenever  there  is  a 
purchase  of  a  new  firearm.  This  system  has 
been  in  place  since  1968. 

IX.  CRIMINAL  PENALTIES 

NRA:  The  criminal  penalties  in  S.  747  al- 
ready exist,  and  the  penalties  resulting  from 
S.  747  are  excessive. 

Response:  S.  747  provides  for  an  enhanced 
penalty  of  5  years  for  using  an  assault 
weapon,  "in  addition  to  the  punishment 
provided  for  the  commission  of  any  such 
other  crime."  Clearly  this  penalty  did  not 
previously  exist  since  there  has  never  been 
an  offense  for  assault  weapon  use. 

The  hypothetical  situations  provided  by 
the  NRA  to  argue  the  excesses  of  the  penal- 
ties associated  with  S.  747  are  unrealistic. 
For  example,  a  person  could  not  be  pros- 
ecuted for  possession  or  transportation  of 
an  assault  weapon  under  section  2  because 
weapons  that  are  "lawfully  possessed  before 
the  effective  date  of  the  subsection"  are  not 
covered.  The  information  provided  by  the 
NRA  leads  one  to  assume  that  the  defend- 
ant has  legal  possession  of  the  weapon  on 
the  date  of  enactment. 

The  illegal  use  of  an  assault  weapon  is  a 
severe  violation  and  should  result  in  a 
severe  penalty.  Because  the  form  4473  re- 
quirement will  be  easily  met,  those  penalties 
resulting  from  failure  to  comply  with  S.  747 
requirements  would  be  appropriately 
severe.* 


TERRY  ANDERSON 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
today  marks  the  1.515th  day  of  captiv- 
ity for  Terry  Anderson  in  Beirut. 

I  ask  that  an  October  11,  1987.  arti- 
cle from  Editor  and  Publisher  maga- 
zine be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

What  About  Terry  Anderson? 

ASSOCIATED  press  CORRESPONDENT'S  SISTER 
CRITICIZES  SECRETAKT  OP  STATE  SHIH^TZ  POR 
NEGOTIATINC  THE  RELEASE  OP  DAMILOFP  BUT 
REPOSED  TO  MEET  WITH  HER 

(By  Andrew  Radolf ) 

While  Secretary  of  State  George  Shultz 
was  engaged  in  final  negotiations  to  secure 
the  release  of  Journalist  Nicholas  S.  Danl- 
loff  from  the  Soviet  Union,  he  was  refusing 
to  meet  with  the  sister  of  another  Journalist 
who's  been  held  hostage  in  Lebanon  for  18 
months. 

Peggy  Say  told  E&P  that  she  sought  a 
meeting  with  Shultz  to  discuss  the  plight  of 
her  brother.  Associated  Press  chief  Middle 
Eastern  correspondent  Terry  Anderson, 
while  Shultz  was  in  New  York  CMty  for  the 
U.N.  General  Assembly.  Anderson  has  been 
held  captive  by  the  Islamic  Jihad  (Holy 
War)  since  being  abducted  by  gunmen  In 
West  Beirut  on  March  17,  1985. 

Say  said  she  was  told  by  Shultz's  aides 
that  he  was  too  busy  to  meet  with  her. 

Shultz  did  find  the  time,  however,  to  play 
tennis  with  Ivan  Lendl  while  he  was  in  New 
York  City.  His  tennis  match  with  Lendl  was 
reported  on  the  local  TV  newscasts. 

While  Shultz  was  In  New  York  for  the 
United  Nations,  he  was  also  finalizing  the 
deal  to  release  Danlloff  with  Soviet  Foreign 
Minister  Eduard  Shevardnadze. 


Say  also  has  been  having  difficulty  recent- 
ly in  securing  meetings  with  other  top  ad- 
ministration officials.  In  the  past,  she  has 
met  with  President  Reagan  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent Bush,  although  she  said  it  took  her 
over  a  year  to  get  those  meetings. 

However,  her  most  recent  contacts  with 
the  administration  have  been  with  lower 
level  White  House  aides  whom  she  declined 
to  identify. 

The  State  Department's  public  affairs 
office  would  not  comment  on  Say's  allega- 
tions. 

Danlloff.  Moscow  correspondent  of  U.S. 
News  A  World  Report,  was  arrested  August 
30  by  the  Soviets  on  spying  charges.  His 
being  taken  into  custody  was  regarded  as  a 
retaliatory  move  for  the  arrest  on  espionage 
charges  of  Gennadi  ZhalLarov  earlier  that 
month  in  New  York  by  the  FBI. 

Daniloff's  release  was  secured  a  month 
later  after  intense  negotiations,  which  also 
saw  Zhakarov's  return  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Islamic  Jihad's  stated  aim  in  kidnap- 
ping Anderson  and  several  other  westerners 
was  to  pressure  the  United  States  govern- 
ment to  in  turn  pressure  Kuwait  to  release 
17  of  Jihad's  members  who  were  Imprisoned 
for  trying  to  overthrow  the  monarchy. 

The  Jihad  have  executed  two  of  their  cap- 
tives, but  they  also  have  released  three 
others— most  recently  Father  Martin  Jenco 
who  they  said  would  be  the  last  captive  to 
be  let  go  in  a  gesture  of  good  will. 

The  Reagan  Administration's  position 
from  the  time  of  Anderson's  capture  has 
been  that  it  does  not  negotiate  with  terror- 
ists. 

Say  noted  that  the  Islamic  Jihad's 
demand  for  the  release  of  the  17  held  is  not 
necessarily  a  non-negotiable  position. 

"By  never  negotiating,  we  held  them  to 
their  original  demand.  I  believe  they're 
ready  to  settle  for  something  else,"  Say 
stated. 

Say  said  she  also  recently  asked  the 
United  States  to  attempt  to  contact  the 
Jihad  via  a  letter  to  be  published  in  Leba- 
non's newpapers.  The  administration  reject- 
ed her  request,  she  said,  again  on  the 
grounds  that  they  won't  negotiate  with  ter- 
rorists. 

"In  every  hostage  situation  they  found  a 
way  to  deal  without  having  to  admit  it."  she 
commented.  "There's  something  very 
wrong"  about  the  Reagan  Administration's 
refusal  in  her  brother's  case,  she  added. 

"Terry's  a  Marine  Corps  and  Vietnam  vet- 
eran. He  put  his  ass  on  the  line  for  this 
country.  I  think  it's  shameful  they  don't 
help  him." 

In  the  past,  the  Associated  Press  has 
asked  that  stories  on  Anderson  leave  out 
references  to  his  military  background  out  of 
concern  it  would  lead  to  harsher  treatment 
by  his  captors.  But  Say  said  she  learned 
from  Jenco  that  the  Islamic  Jihad  knows 
Anderson  is  a  former  marine. 

Despite  getting  a  cold  shoulder  from  the 
administration,  Say  expressed  her  hope  that 
its  successful  negotiations  for  the  release  of 
Danlloff  will  result  in  public  pressure  for  a 
similar  effort  to  free  her  brother. 

"We're  hoping  that  kind  of  (negotiating) 
effort  will  take  place  now."  Say  said  In  a 
telephone  Interview.  "The  administration  is 
under  fire  from  a  lot  of  people  right  now. 
I'm  getting  calls  from  all  over  the  country 
from  people  who  are  writing  their  congress- 
man and  asking  the  same  question— Why 
was  there  never  the  same  effort  put  forth 
for  these  guys  (in  Lebanon)?" 

Say  anwered  her  own  question.  "Obvious- 
ly, it  was  in  the  political  best  interests  of 
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the  U.S.  to  pursue  Daniloff's  release.  We 
have  no  political  best  interests  in  Lebanon, 
and  there  had  been  no  public  outcry. 

Say  also  rejected  U.S.  contentions  that 
Anderson  and  the  others  were  being  held  by 
some  shadowy  group  and  that  there  was 
really  no  one  to  negotiate  with. 

"Why  don't  you  ask  Terry  Walte?  He  cer- 
tainly didn't  take  long  to  contact  them,"  she 
said.  Waite  Is  an  emissary  from  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  who  has  made  several 
trips  to  Beirut  in  an  effort  to  secure  the 
captives'  release. 

Say,  speaking  in  an  October  2  E&P  Inter- 
view, remarked  that  her  brother  had  stead- 
fastly refused  to  cooperate  with  his  captive 
in  any  way,  including  In  the  making  of  vid- 
eoUpes.  She  said  that  refusal  resulted  in  his 
being  treated  more  severely,  but  that  ulti- 
mately his  captors  "respected  him  for  it." 

However,  there  is  strong  indication  that 
Daniloff's  release  may  have  embittered  An- 
derson and  convinced  him  to  be  more  coop- 
6r&t>iv6 

On  October  3,  the  Islamic  Jihad  released  a 
videotape  in  which  Anderson  sharply  criti- 
cized the  Reagan  administration  for  Ignor- 
ing his  case  while  it  devoted  full-scale  diplo- 
matic efforts  to  the  release  of  Danilof f . 

Say.  on  hearing  the  videotaped  message, 
told  the  press  her  brother  "would  not  have 
been  coerced  to  say  something  that  is  not 
the  truth.  I  know  that  whatever  Terry  said 
would  be  what  he  felt. 

On  the  tape,  Anderson  protests  the 
"unjust  and  unfair  treatment  of  our  situa- 
tion." He  critici2.es  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion for  its  ""propaganda  and  bombast"  in 
announcing  the  freeing  of  Daniloff  "who 
had  been  a  prisoner  only  a  short  time"  and 
assails  its  refusal  to  negotiate  in  his  case. 

"How  can  any  ofticial  justify  the  interest 
and  attention  and  action  given  that  (Dani- 
loff's) case  and  the  inattention  give  ours," 
Anderson  stated. 

Say's  efforts  to  free  her  brother  have 
taken  her  to  the  Middle  East,  although  not 
Lebanon  itself,  and  she  has  met  with  both 
Syrian  and  Cypriot  officials  who  had  con- 
tacts with  'jcbanese  Shilte  groups.  Say  also 
met  with  hiargaret  Papandreou,  the  Ameri- 
can wife  ii  Greece's  prime  minister,  because 
she  had  good  relations  with  Syrian  Presi- 
dent Hatex  al- Assad. 

Both  Assad  and  Nabih  Berri,  leader  of  the 
Amal  Shiite  in  Lebanon,  have  made  sUte- 
ments  that  "they  could  be  helpful"  in  secur- 
ing he.  '.rother's  release,  "but  they  have  no 
incentive, "  Say  said.  "The  U.S.  did  not  ac- 
knowledge their  help  in  the  TWA  negotia- 
tions and  Berri  said  certain  promises  to  him 
were  not  kept." 

Say  had  high  praise  for  AP,  saying  the 
news  service  "had  been  terrific  to  me"  in 
helping  her  cause.  She  said  AP  had  paid  the 
cost  for  all  her  travels  and  has  been  "very 
supportive  emotionally." 

Say  works  closely  with  AP  Washington 
bureau  chief  Charles  Lewis,  commenting 
the  two  meet  regularly  to  work  on  Ander- 
son's case.* 


The  Mesilla's  plaza  is  certainly  one 
of  the  most  charming  plazas  in  the 
entire  United  States,  surrounded  by 
many  traditional  New  Mexican  style 
adobe  buildings,  including  San  Albino 
Church. 

And  certainly,  some  of  the  very  best 
food  in  the  entire  Southwest  is  avail- 
able in  the  restaurants  of  Mesilla. 

New  Mexicans  know  about  MesiUa. 
And,  fortunately,  more  and  more 
Americans  are  learning  about  Mesilla. 
Just  a  few  days  ago,  the  New  York 
Times  carried  a  most  interesting  arti- 
cle about  Mesilla. 

Because  I  am  convinced  this  article 
will  be  of  interest  to  anyone  planning 
a  trip  to  New  Mexico,  I  ask  that  a  copy 
of  this  article  be  printed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

The  article  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Apr.  23,  19891 

Historic  Adobe,  Myths  of  the  Old  West 


THE  EXCITEMENT  OP  HISTORIC 

MESILLA,  NM 
•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  my  favorite  si>ots  in  the  State  of 
New  Mexico  Is  the  historic  commimity 
of  Mesilla,  which  Is  located  just  out- 
side Las  Cruces  in  the  southern  part  of 
our  State. 

It  is  a  wonderful  community  and  a 
fascinating  place  for  visitors. 


(By  Paula  Panlch) 

On  the  plaza  in  Mesilla,  a  village  of  2,000 
in  southern  New  Mexico's  wide,  rich  Rio 
Grande  valley,  a  sharp-eyed  visitor  can  de- 
light In  the  details  of  its  carefully  restored 
Territorial  architecture.  Along  the  way, 
shops,  art  galleries  and  restaurants  add  to 
the  mix  of  history  and  tourism. 

The  style  of  the  plaza's  buildings  is  a  re- 
flection of  its  mid-19th-century  origins, 
when  this  Mexican  settlement  became  part 
of  the  United  States.  In  the  1850's.  Mesilla 
was  briefly  the  largest  town  between  San 
Antonio  and  San  Diego,  and,  after  the  Civil 
War,  the  town's  fortunes  were  again  on  the 
rise.  When  abloom  with  prosperity  and  im- 
portance, the  town  was  the  site  of  a  delight- 
ful union:  the  marriage  of  indigenous  adobe 
mud  buildings  and  Greek  Revival  architec- 
ture. The  resulting  Territorial  style  remains 
here,  and  Mesilla's  buildings  are  intertwined 
with  Billy  the  Kid  stories  and  other  harrow- 
ing tales  of  the  taming  of  the  West. 

The  plaza  has  been  the  heart  of  Mesilla 
since  its  beginning,  when  the  first  mestizo 
settlers  (people  of  mixed  Spanish  and 
Indian  heritage)  arrived  in  1848. 

The  original  buildings  on  the  plaza 
changed  and  prospered  along  with  the  town. 
Today  the  visitor  sees,  thanks  to  meticulous 
restoration,  the  elements  of  the  New  Mexico 
Territorial  vernacular— rectangular  adobe 
buildings  in  the  colors  of  the  earth  with 
deepset  glass  windows  and  multipaned  doors 
capped  with  glossy  white  pedlmented  lin- 
tels. Commonplace  enough  in  other  parts  of 
North  America  in  the  mid-19th  century, 
these  building  materials— window  glass  and 
sawed  lumber— were  revolutionary  in  New 
Mexico,  having  traveled  for  hundreds  of 
miles  by  wagon  to  the  territory. 

A  good  place  to  begin  an  architectural  and 
shopping  tour  of  the  Mesilla  Plaza  is  on 
Calle  Principal,  at  the  northwest  comer  of 
the  plaza.  You'll  see  the  unified  sand-col- 
ored adobe  facade  of  a  group  of  buildings 
known  as  the  Barela-Reynolds  property.  It 
was  built  in  the  1850's  by  the  Barela  family, 
who  were  lawmen,  shopkeepers  and  opera- 
tors of  a  stage  and  freight  business.  The 
graceful  front  of  the  compound  Is  punctuat- 
ed by  nine  doors  and  windows  framed  in 
white  and  crowned  with  peaks  in  the  Terri- 
torial manner.  Looking  almost  like  a  classic 
Old  West  cutout,  the  parapet  of  the  crisp- 
looking  facade  is  topped  with  brick  coping, 
another  common  characteristic  of  the  New 
Mexico  vernacular.  Today  you  can  shop  for 


folk  art,  souvenirs  and  clothing  In  three 
shops,  La  Zia,  Del  Sol  and  the  Galerla  on 
the  Plaza  (the  latter  Is  housed  In  a  contem- 
porary addition  to  Its  19th-century  neigh- 
bors to  the  south)  fronting  the  square. 

The  plaza  is  so  compact  you  can  visit 
every  shop.  Continuing  south,  you'll  see  El 
Platero  (The  Silversmith).  Before  you  go 
on.  look  carefully  at  the  metal  facade  of  this 
store— It  Is  tin,  stamped  to  look  like  mason- 
ry. The  Reynolds  family  ordered  the  Ita- 
lianate  Bracketted  storefront  by  mail  In  the 
1890's,'and  It  arrived  in  due  course  by  rail- 
road. Above  the  entry  is  a  faded,  painted 
sign,  Mesilla  Valley  Store,  and  higher,  atwve 
the  tin  flourishes  near  the  top  of  the 
facade.  Is  the  name  J.  Alldib,  Prop.,  a  refer- 
ence to  a  subsequent  storekeeper.  Inside,  El 
Platero  Is  stocked  with  souvenirs  of  New 
Mexico  and  silver  jewelry  made  in  the 
region. 

Next  to  El  Platero  is  the  Mesilla  Book 
Center,  a  crucial  stop  in  a  tour  of  the  Me- 
silla Plaza.  The  shop's  white  exterior  has  a 
peaked  parapet  with  brick  coping,  and  the 
interior  is  chockablock  with  books  on  New 
Mexico  and  the  Southwest.  In  particular, 
you  can  take  a  look  at  books  about  the  Me- 
silla Valley.  Mary  Bowlln,  owner  of  the 
bookstore,  grew  up  on  the  Navajo  reserva- 
tion, where  her  mother  was  one  of  the  first 
Anglo  nurses  to  serve  the  tribe.  The  shop 
has  a  separate  room  of  the  very  best  of  chil- 
dren's literature,  along  with  an  impressive 
collection  of  books  on  the  Southwest  for  the 
young,  many  in  Spanish. 

Not  all  the  buildings  on  the  plaza,  or  In 
Mesilla  itself,  are  as  carefully  restored  or  as 
esthetically  pleasing  as  these  two  historic 
properties,  but  are  interesting  nonetheless. 
A  case  in  point  is  the  oldest  documented 
brick  building  in  New  Mexico,  next  to  the 
Mesilla  Book  Center.  It  now  houses  El  Mari- 
achl,  a  souvenir  shop.  The  well-worn  bricks 
of  this  sturcture  were  made  from  a  local 
kiln  in  1863  for  the  builder,  a  wealthy 
French  merchant.  The  building  was  quite 
unusual  In  New  Mexico,  where  bricks  made 
in  the  territory  were  not  widely  available 
until  the  final  two  decades  of  the  last  centu- 
ry. Two  of  the  building's  early  owners  were 
murdered  here  In  the  1860's— this  was  the 
Wild  West,  after  all. 

If  you  visit  Mesilla  soon  you  may  be  able 
to  see  Just  how  adobe  builfings  were  con- 
structed more  than  a  century  ago.  Across 
from  El  MarlachI  Is  a  buUdIng  site- a  ruin, 
really— with  Its  mud-and-straw  adobe  bricks 
exposed.  Straw  was  used  for  centuries  In  an 
attempt  to  stabilize  the  mud  in  adobe 
bricks.  In  modem  times,  all  but  the  most 
meticulous  preservationists  use  asphalt 
emulsion  for  the  same  purpose. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  plaza  Is  a  low 
buUding— El  Patio,  a  Mexican  resUurant 
and  bar— where  the  young  people  of  the  Me- 
silla Valley  gather  for  rock  music.  El  Patio 
Is  part  of  what  was  Mesilla's  transportation 
block  in  the  early  days,  home  to  the  San 
Antonio  MaU  as  weU  as  the  Butterfleld 
Overland  Mail  and  Stagecoach  line.  The 
MIsslon-RevIval-style  parapets  and  the  brick 
structure  on  the  northeast  portion  of  the 
block  date  from  the  1930s,  replacing  build- 
ings destroyed  by  fire  at  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury. 

La  Posta,  on  the  southeast  comer  of  the 
plaza.  Is  the  restaurant  that  sparked  the  be- 
giiming  of  Mesilla's  tourist  Industry  In  1939. 
La  Posta  was  once  the  Butterfleld  Stage 
Station,  and  Is  now  honeycoml)ed  with 
dining  rooms.  The  entry  Is  a  covered  atrium 
and  home  to  an  aviary  with  14  birds  and  an 
aquarium  with  four  red  piranhas,  but  it  was 
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(moe  an  open  patio  where  folks  gossiped 
around  the  town  pump. 

The  Billy  the  Kid  Oift  Shop  on  the 
plan's  east  side,  a  simple  Territorial  build- 
Inc  with  dentil  brick  coping,  recalls  the  kill- 
er's brief  stay  in  Mesilla.  When  the  Kid 
reached  the  town  in  March  1881.  it  looked 
as  if  it  misht  be  the  end  of  the  line  for  him. 
It  was  here  the  Kid  was  tried  for  murder 
and  sentenced  to  hang.  Heavily  manacled, 
be  was  taken  by  wagon  from  Mesilla  north 
to  lincoln  County,  where  he  escaped  before 
he  was  finally  shot  down. 

After  you've  contemplated  the  deeds  of 
this  *'»'<"»".  you  might  need  to  rest  and  re- 
fresh yourself  at  the  Double  Eagle  Restau- 
rant, the  star  of  Old  Mesilla.  You'U  see  it 
immediately— its  refined,  classic  New  Mexi- 
can portal  graces  the  length  of  the  building 
facing  the  plaza:  its  entry  is  guarded  by 
heavy,  post-Civil  War  cast-iron  gates.  Inside. 
the  Maylmlllan  Room  shines  with  a  Bac- 
carat chandelier,  its  Ught  dancing  from  the 
gold-leaf  ceiling.  Its  30-foot  l>ar  Is  flanked 
by  four  Corinthian  columns  in  gold  leaf. 
Seven  other  rooms,  tributes  to  local,  state 
and  Mexican  luminaries,  are  filled  with 
tum-of-the-century  furniture  and  art.  The 
elegant,  small  Carlotta  Room,  named  for 
the  Mexican  Express,  is  reputed  to  be 
haunted  by  starcroesed  teen-aged  lovers 
who  died  in  the  house  in  the  mid- 19th  cen- 
tury. Among  the  antique  paintings  on  the 
wall  is  a  photo  with  a  ghostlike  image  taken 
by  a  recent  patron.  The  accompanying 
letter  suggests  the  shadowy  figure  seated 
with  dinner  guests  at  the  Carlotta  Room's 
dining  table  Just  may  be  one  of  the  resident 
phantoms. 

Just  a  minute's  walk  from  the  Double 
Eagle  restaurant,  the  twin-spired  Roman- 
esque-style structure  of  San  Albino  Church 
dominates  the  north  end  of  the  plaza.  Dedi- 
cated in  1906,  the  church  is  a  legacy  of 
Archbishop  Lamy  (immortalized  by  WUla 
Gather  in  "Death  Comes  for  the  Archbish- 
op"), who  sent  many  of  his  fellow  French 
clerics  to  New  Mexico  in  the  19th  century. 

This  delightful  Romanesque-meets-Cali- 
fomia  Mission-style  building  replaced  Mesil- 
la's  original  1860's  adobe  church.  Above  the 
church's  door,  you  can  see  the  Mission-style 
parapet  on  the  facade  l>etween  the  two  l>el- 
frles.  Unfortunately,  the  church  is  no  longer 
open  at  all  times  to  visitors,  but  it  is  open  an 
hour  before  and  after  scheduled  services. 
(Mass  is  said  daUy  at  7  A.M.  in  Spanish: 
check  for  other  weekend  services. ) 

For  art  and  antiques,  don't  miss  the  collec- 
tion of  shops  and  galleries  Just  off  the  plaza. 
North  of  San  Albino  Church,  on  Calle  de 
Ouadalupe,  for  example,  is  the  impeccably 
reatored  Adobe  Patio  Oallery,  also  the  home 
and  studio  of  the  artist  Carolyn  Bunch  and 
her  husband.  Henry.  This  adobe  is  a 
beauty— the  green  door  of  the  gallery  is  sur- 
rounded by  18  blue-trimmed  side  Ughts  or 
■nail  windows.  In  these  parts  the  color  blue, 
when  applied  to  windows  and  doors,  is  said 
to  keep  evil  spirits  away.  When  Henry 
Bunch  began  restoration,  which  took  six 
years  to  complete,  he  was  faced  with  dirt 
floors  and  collapsed  walls.  He  managed  to 
keep  the  room  arrangement  of  the  original 
1850's  building:  the  front  door  opens  to  a 
central  hallway,  known  as  a  zaguan.  The 
work  of  Carolyn  Bunch  and  other  artists 
hang  In  the  aaguan  and  on  the  other  soft 
adobe  walla  of  the  gallery.  Of  particular  in- 
tereat  are  the  paintings  and  ceramics  of  Susi 
Nagoda-Berquist.  an  artist  who  takes  a 
lively  and  whimsical  view  of  Indian  folklore 
and  CatboUc  sainU  alike. 

Acraas  Highway  38,  within  a  few  minutes' 
walk  of  the  plaaa.  is  the  Gadsden  Museum. 


a  private  museum  run  by  Mary  Alexander, 
great-granddaughter  of  Col.  Albert  Jennings 
Fountain,  one  of  Mesilla's  pioneers. 

The  musetmi  is  housed  in  a  beautifully  re- 
stored Territorial  building,  an  ancestral 
home  of  the  family.  Mrs.  Alexander  won't 
permit  visitors  to  roam  at  wiU.  but  she  will 
guide  visitors  along  the  several  front  rooms 
filled  with  famUy  memorabilia,  most  of 
which  is  intertwined  with  the  history  of  the 
Mesilla  Valley.  (The  tour  will  take  at  least 
an  hour.)  Among  painted  teacups  and  the 
pottery  and  basketry  of  New  Mexico's 
Pueblo  Indians  are  paintings  of  local  scenes 
by  two  or  three  generations  of  Fountain 
men.  Uniforms  and  dresses  worn  by  family 
members  more  than  a  century  ago  are  also 
on  display.  The  family's  collection  of  santos. 
religious  figures  made  by  early  New  Mexi- 
can woodcarvers,  is  outstanding. 

Mrs.  Alexander  will  show  too  what  are 
said  to  be  the  reUcs— brown  rosary  beads,  a 
brass  bell,  a  cowhide  book,  among  other 
things— of  the  Hermit  of  New  Mexico,  Gio- 
vanni Maria  d'Agostino.  The  Itallan-bom 
pilgrim  was  known  by  a  variety  of  names 
throughout  his  life,  and  at  the  Gadsden 
Museum  he  Is  called  Juan  Maria  Justinianl. 
The  hermit,  who  had  a  reputation  as  a  holy 
man  and  healer,  came  to  Mesilla  in  1867. 
D'Agostino  was  found  dead  in  1869  at  his  re- 
treat in  the  Organ  Mountains  northeast  of 
town.  The  identity  of  his  murderer  remains 
a  mystery. 

Mesilla  is  still  a  farming  community,  tmd 
the  Rio  Grande  continues  to  set  the  pace  of 
life  here  for  many.  Walking  on  the  outskirts 
of  town  at  dusk,  past  irrigated  fields  of  chili 
or  onions  (depending  on  the  season)  and 
rows  of  pecan  trees,  is  one  of  the  Mesilla 
Valley's  greatest  pleasures.  The  sunsets 
here  are  enough  to  impress  even  a  veteran 
New  Mexico  visitor.  The  colors  in  the  fading 
sky  seem  lit  from  within— illuminated  peach 
and  heliotrope,  ringed  with  charcoal.  The 
twilight  is  short,  and  night  falls  quicldy. 

For  Old  Cowhaitos.  a  Village  on  the  Rio 
Graitde 

GETTUf  C  THERE 

Mesilla  is  attout  an  hour's  drive  west  on 
Interstate  10  from  the  El  Paso  International 
Airport  in  El  Paso.  Tex.  Take  Exit  140.  turn- 
ing south  for  one  mile  to  Highway  28.  From 
this  two-lane  highway,  turn  on  Calle  San- 
tiago or  Calle  Parian  to  get  to  the  plaza— 
you'll  see  the  spires  of  the  San  Albino 
Church  rising  above  the  one-story  buildings. 

On  Mondays,  some  restaurants  and  shops 
are  closed.  Most  open  at  11  A.M.  during  the 
week  and  at  noon  on  Sunday.  Shops  close  at 
5  or  5:30. 

A  copy  of  the  bright  yellow  Historic  Old 
Mesilla  brochure,  available  at  any  merchant 
on  the  plaza,  lists  shops  and  restaurants. 
and  includes  a  brief  account  of  the  town's 
history. 

DIMIHG 

The  Double  Eagle  ResUurant  (505-523- 
6700)  is  open  for  lunch  and  dinner  daUy  and 
for  brunch  on  Sundays,  with  good,  reliable 
Continental  food.  Dinner  entrees  average 
about  (14:  the  roast  duck  ($13.25)  and  Cha- 
teaubriand for  two  ($36.50)  are  recommend- 
ed. On  the  plaza. 

Peppers  (505-523-4999)  is  Mesilla's  new, 
chic  eatery  with  Santa  Fe-style  food.  Lunch 
entrees  range  from  chicken  enchiladas 
($4.95)  to  shark  fajitas  ($6.95).  For  dinner, 
try  the  chile  relleno  of  fresh  sea  bass,  served 
with  tropical  fruit  salsa.  ($8.95).  Open 
Monday  through  Saturday.  11  A.M.  untU  10 
PJA.  On  the  plaza. 


La  Posta  (505-524-3524)  is  open  for  lunch 
and  dinner  every  day  except  Monday.  Fifty 
years  ago  La  Posta's  signature  tostados  com- 
puestos— toasted  com  tortillas  shaped  into 
cups  and  filled  with  chile  con  came— were 
60  cents,  as  was  a  T-bone  steak:  they  are 
$5.40  and  $11.25  today.  This  is  Mesilla's 
landmark  restaurant:  on  the  plaza. 

AiXXMOfODATIOIlS 

Mesilla  itself  has  only  one  place  to  stay, 
although  nearby  Las  Cruces  has  an  assort- 
ment of  standard  motels.  Highly  recom- 
mended is  the  Meson  de  Mesilla  (1803  Aven- 
ida  de  Mesilla:  505-525-9212).  a  smaU  bed- 
and-breakfast  inn  within  walking  distance 
of  the  plaza.  The  adobe  two-story  inn  was 
built  a  few  years  ago  in  a  contemporary. 
Territorial-inspired  style  by  Chuck  Walker, 
a  transplant  from  San  Diego.  The  chef. 
Bobby  Herrera,  has  built  a  solid  reputation 
for  Meson  de  Mesilla's  fine  restaurant. 

Rates  at  the  13-room  inn  range  from  $45 
for  a  single  bed  to  $75  for  a  double  room 
with  a  fireplace.  A  swimming  pool  is  open  in 
summer.  Breakfasts  are  included  in  the 
price  of  the  room  (the  restaurant  is  closed 
to  the  public  for  this  meal). 

RECREATION 

Mesilla  is  only  a  10-minute  drive  from  the 
city  limits  of  Las  Cruces.  Write  for  a  bro- 
chure detailing  the  cultural  and  recreation- 
al opportunities  in  the  area,  such  as  boating 
and  golf:  Las  Cruces  Convention  and  Visi- 
tors Bureau  (311  North  Downtown  Mall,  Las 
Cruces.  N.M.  88001). 

The  American  Southwest  Theater  Compa- 
ny (800-525-2782)  sUges  many  of  the  plays 
of  the  Tony-award  winning  Mark  Medoff, 
New  Mexico  State  University's  resident 
playwright.  (Mr.  Medoff  wrote,  among  other 
plays,  "Children  of  a  Lesser  God.")  The 
season  runs  from  September  through  April. 

The  Visitors  Center  at  Port  Selden  State 
Monument,  only  a  20-minute  drive  from  Me- 
silla. chronicles  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  mili- 
tary compound.  Abandoned  in  1889,  the  fort 
was  briefly  the  boyhood  home  of  Gen. 
Douglas  MacArthur. 

The  nearby  Organ  Mountains  are  a  popu- 
lar hiking  spot,  with  dozens  of  trails  for  the 
experienced  and  novice  alike.  Contact  the 
Las  Ouces  Convention  and  Visitors  Bureau 
(505-524-8521)  for  a  trail  map. 

TOURS  AND  EVENTS 

Mesilla  receives  about  50,000  visitors  a 
year,  and  is  particularly  crowded  on  Mexi- 
can Indet>endence  Day  (Sept.  16)  and 
Christmas.  Each  December,  several  historic 
private  homes  in  Mesilla  are  open  for  a 
house  tour  to  raise  funds  for  the  Las  Cruces 
Symphony.  Details  are  available  at  505-646- 
3709. 

The  Mesilla  Plaza  is  the  site  for  several 
community  religious  festivals  each  year. 
The  feast  day  of  the  village.  Dia  de  San 
Albino,  is  held  on  the  Sunday  nearest 
March  1.  A  procession  on  the  plaza  cele- 
brates the  new  growing  season  and  the  first 
water  into  the  irrigation  ditches  from  the 
Rio  Grande. 

On  Dec.  11  and  12.  Indians  at  nearby  Tor- 
tugas  celebrate  the  Festival  of  Our  Lady  of 
Ouadalupe.  The  last  day  is  spent  in  tradi- 
tional Matachin  (Indian)  dancing. 

At  Christmas,  2,000  luminaries  or  farolitos 
(candles  placed  in  sand  in  small  paper  bags) 
illuminate  the  plaza  and  the  Church  of  San 
Albino  in  one  of  the  community's  moot  cher- 
ished celebrations.* 
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THE  ALBUQUERQUE  CIVIL  AIR 
PATROL'S  T-34'S 

•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  so 
many  fine  volunteer  groups  through- 
out America  have  demonstrated  their 
great  loyalty  and  pride  in  our  Nation. 
They  are  essential  to  what  America  is 
all  about. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  am  convinced 
there  is  no  group  with  greater  loyalty 
and  pride  than  the  Civil  Air  Patrol.  It 
is  a  great  organization,  and  one  of  its 
most  dedicated  squadrons  is  the  one 
that  flies  out  of  Kirtland  Air  Force 
Base  in  Albuquerque,  NM. 

The  men  and  women  who  give  their 
time  to  the  Albuquerque  Squadron  are 
charged  with  a  variety  of  challenges: 
Air  search  and  rescue  missions,  cadet 
leadership  development,  and  aviation 
and  space  education.  Their  mission  in- 
cludes low-level  route  surveying  for 
the  Air  National  Guard,  assistance  to 
the  Customs  Service,  and  air  support 
for  the  U.S.  Forest  Service.  More  than 
250  senior  and  cadet  CAP  volunteers 
who  belong  to  the  Albuquerque 
Squadron  are  the  reason  that  their 
squadron  has  been  such  a  success. 

These  dedicated  volunteers  use  two 
mountain  search  and  rescue  aircraft. 
These  aircraft  are  the  Beechcraft  T- 
34's,  a  variation  of  the  popular  general 
aviation  plane  known  as  the  Beech- 
craft  Bonanza. 

Over  the  years,  these  T-34's  have 
proved  so  very  effective  in  providing 
search  capability  throughout  the 
mountainous  regions  of  New  Mexico. 
The  Albuquerque  CAP  volunteers 
know  that  the  performance,  maneu- 
verability, and  dependability  of  these 
aircraft  have  been  outstanding  in  high 
mountain  searches.  These  planes  also 
have  outstanding  visibility. 

Using  these  T-34's— and  this  is  vital- 
ly important— the  Albuquerque  Squad- 
ron has  saved  more  than  10  lives  and 
found  numerous  aircraft,  hikers,  and 
hunters  who  had  been  missing. 

As  a  result  of  private  contributions 
in  both  time  and  money,  the  Albu- 
querque CAP  Senior  Squadron  2  has 
maintained  these  two  T-34's  for  more 
than  15  years.  The  State  of  New 
Mexico  has  helped  to  support  these 
aircraft  for  over  10  years. 

Frankly,  these  planes  are  the  heart 
of  the  Albuquerque  Squadron,  the 
pride  of  its  membership.  They  are  the 
symbols  of  the  Ipyalty  these  men  and 
women  have  smown  to  the  mission  of 
the  CivU  Air  Wtrol. 

Recently,  twe  national  executive 
committee  of  \t^  Civil  Air  Patrol  de- 
cided to  modernize  the  CAP  aircraft 
fleet.  It  decided  to  replace  these  older 
T-34's  throughout  the  country  with 
newer  aircraft.  The  national  executive 
committee  decided  to  sell  these  two 
planes. 

The  pending  sale  has.  very  frankly, 
angered  the  volunteers  of  the  Albu- 
querque Squadron  because  the  mem- 
bership    knows     how     magnificently 


these  planes  have  performed  over  the 
years  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of 
New  Mexico  and  the  Nation. 

I  and  my  colleague  from  New 
Mexico,  Senator  Bingaman,  have  asked 
the  national  executive  committee  to 
postpone  its  action  for  a  year.  The 
committee  has  agreed.  During  this 
time,  the  members  of  the  Albuquerque 
Squadron  intended  to  explore  options, 
including  the  possible  purchase  of  the 
two  T-34's. 

I  applaud  their  dedication,  and  I  am 
hopeful  they  will  be  successful. 

They  are  a  great  group  of  individ- 
uals, and  I  commend  them  on  their 
dedication,  pride,  and  sense  of  loyalty 
to  a  very  important  mission.* 


ESSAY  BY  LAUREN  GARRETT  ON 
KATHERINE  STINSON  OTERO 

•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  present  an  essay  written 
by  Lauren  Garrett,  of  Austin,  TX. 
Lauren  chose  to  write  about  a  famous 
New  Mexican  for  this  essay  which  was 
entered  in  a  "National  Historic  Day 
Contest." 

The  late  Katherine  Stinson  Otero 
made  significant  contributions  to  the 
fields  in  which  she  endeavored.  Bom 
in  1891  she  continously  demonstrated 
by  example  her  dedication  to  excel- 
lance  and  spirit  of  adventurism.  In 
Santa  Fe  many  of  the  houses  she  de- 
signed stand  today  as  monuments  to 
her  successful  career  as  an  acclaimed 
southwestern  architect. 

Before  she  moved  to  Santa  Fe  and 
married,  Katherine  Stinson  was  an  ac- 
complished mail  and  stunt  pilot  and 
the  first  person  to  reach  many  mile- 
stones in  aviation.  She  was  the  first  to 
fly  in  Japan  and  China  and  the  first 
woman  to  perform  the  loop  the  loop. 
Ms.  Stinson,  along  with  her  sister  Mar- 
jorie,  also  founded  Stinson  Field  in 
San  Antonio,  TX,  which  was  used  as  a 
training  field  for  allied  pilots  during 
World  War  I. 

After  World  War  I  where  Katherine 
Stinson  drove  an  ambulance  for  the 
Red  Cross  in  France,  she  moved  to 
Santa  Fe.  There  she  met  and  married 
Miguel  Otero,  Jr.,  whose  father  had 
been  the  territorial  Governor  of  New 
Mexico.  Though  lacking  formal  train- 
ing Katherine  Stinson  Otero  soon 
became  intrigued  by  the  distinctive  ar- 
chitecture of  New  Mexico.  She  began 
to  design  her  own  houses  and  soon 
become  reknown  for  the  combination 
of  Spanish  and  native  American  styles 
she  incorporated  into  her  architecture. 
Many  of  her  homes  won  her  national 
recognition  for  their  award  winning 
designs. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  have  printed 
Lauren  Garrett's  award  winning  essay 
in  the  Congressional  Record.  Not 
only  is  her  paper  a  fine  tribute  to 
Katherine  Stinson  Otero,  who  truly 
deserves  our  recognition,  but  also  sets 


a  fine  example  for  other  seventh  grade 
writers. 

The  essay  is  as  follows: 
Katherine  Stinson:  The  School  Girl  Who 
Odtfltw  the  Men 

(By  Lauren  Garrett.  Individual  project, 
junior  division,  grade  7) 

DESCRIPTION  or  RESEARCH 

I  first  discovered  Katherine  Stinson  in  a 
series  of  articles  published  last  year  in  the 
Austin  American  Statesman.  Prom  there.  I 
went  to  the  library  to  find  a  more  indepth 
portrait  of  Katherine's  life.  This  was  found 
in  several  boolu  about  women  in  aviation 
before  World  War  I.  I  used  the  bibliogra- 
phies to  start  a  chain  of  correspondence,  to 
the  curator  of  the  National  Air  and  Space 
Museum,  and  to  the  Ninety-Nines.  Interna- 
tional Women  PUots.  They  in  turn  sent  me 
information  including  an  obituary  which  led 
me  to  Katherine  Stinson's  niece,  Jacqueline 
Stinson  E>elano.  She  agreed  to  furnish  infor- 
mation about  her  famous  aunt  and  gave  me 
the  names  of  several  individuals  who  might 
have  more  information  al)out  Katherine's 
architectural  career.  I  then  contacted  Metta 
Nicewamer.    Head    of    Special    Collections, 
Texas    Woman's    University,    Mr.    Arthur 
Wendt,  manager  of  Stinson  Field,  and  Cyn- 
thia Beemtui,  who  works  for  the  Texas  His- 
torical Commission.  All  of  these  people  and 
I  exchanged  information  and  leads.  I  also 
contacted   several   state   agencies   and   ar- 
chives in  New  Mexico  and  Texas.  At  least 
ninety  percent  of  the  people  I  wrote  sent  a 
reply  giving  leads.  Jacqueline  Delano  filled 
in  the  missing  details  that  other  researchers 
were  unable  to  locate.  She  made  it  possible 
for  me  to  use  her  family  photographs  and  to 
locate  Mary  Brennan,  who  owns  the  award 
winning   Dorothy   McKibbin   House   which 
was  designed  by  Katherine  Stinson  Otero  in 
1936.  Mrs.  Brennan  was  very  cooperative  in 
sharing  information  about  her  home. 

A  six  foot  tall,  three  dimensional  triangu- 
lar plywood  tower  became  the  base  of  my 
project.  I  found  a  gold  colored  parachute  to 
cover  the  base  and  mounted  aiX  documents, 
letters,  captions,  and  photos  on  foamcore. 
These  were  later  mounted  three  dimension- 
ally  on  the  covered  base.  All  of  the  titles 
were  done  with  various  sizes  of  adhesive  let- 
ters. After  everything  was  complete,  I 
placed  a  model  of  a  Curtiss  JN-4,  "Jenny", 
the  airplane  Katherine  Stinson  used  to  fly 

her  fund  raising  tour  for  the   Red  Cross 
during  World  War  I,  on  top  of  the  display. 

RESEARCH 

Katherine  Stinson's  place  in  history  has 
been  assured  by  her  accomplishments  In  two 
areas  of  expertise.  During  the  birth  of 
human  flight,  Katherine  was  a  pioneer  avla- 
trix.  She  did  such  stunts  as  the  loop  the 
loop.  She  was  the  first  woman  to  skywrite 
and  was  the  first  person,  male  or  female,  to 
night  skywrite.  She  was  criticized  for  her 
daring  maneuvers,  but  less  than  two  years 
later  the  army  was  using  her  methods  to 
train  fighter  pilots  for  combat.  Due  to  ill 
health,  Katherine  could  not  continue  flying, 
but  she  did  not  give  up.  Instead  she  de- 
signed many  acclaimed  homes  without  the 
advantage  of  formal  training.  For  these  rea- 
sons, I  chose  Katherine  Stinson  to  be  my 
National  History  Day  topic. 

Katherine  Stinson  was  bom  in  Mississippi, 
February  14,  1891.  As  a  child  she  wanted  to 
become  a  pianist  and  study  in  Europe,  but 
her  dream  was  postponed  because  her 
family  was  not  able  to  afford  her  dream. 
She  then  began  to  read  about  the  prize 
money   early   aviators  were  making.  This 
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seemed  to  be  a  way  she  could  earn  the 
money  to  fulfill  her  dream.  She  convinced 
her  parents  to  sell  her  piano  so  she  could 
use  the  money  for  her  flying  lessons.  Kath- 
erine  persuaded  Max  Lilly  to  teach  her  to 
fly  at  his  school  at  Cicero  Field  in  Chicago 
In  May  of  1912.  She  soloed  for  her  license 
on  July  16,  and  was  granted  Certificate 
number  148.  on  July  24.  1912,  in  a  Lilly 
Wright,  the  fourth  woman  in  the  world  to 
do  so. 

During  her  six  year  career,  she  set  many 
records.  She  was  the  first  woman  to  loop 
the  loop,  to  fly  airmail,  to  practice  skywrit- 
ing, to  skywrite  at  night.  She  was  also  one 
of  the  first  women  to  fly  in  Canada  and  was 
the  first  person  to  fly  in  Japan  and  China. 

As  the  United  SUtes  entered  World  War 
I,  Katherine  volunteered  her  services  to  fly 
for  her  country.  She  was  quickly  rejected 
because  of  her  sex.  During  the  war  Kather- 
ine Stinson  flew  airmail  on  several  different 
routes.  She  also  set  and  broke  many  dis- 
tance records. 

In  1916,  Katherine  and  her  sister.  Marjo- 
rie.  opened  an  airfield  and  training  school  in 
San  Antonio.  Texas.  They  had  been  flying 
practice  runs  from  the  parade  grounds  at 
Port  Sam  Houston  for  two  years,  but  the 
army  wanted  the  space  for  troop  training. 
Appropriately  named  Stinson  Field,  It  has 
become  the  second  oldest  general  aviation 
field  in  the  nation.  Most  of  the  pilots  who 
flew  under  the  Canadian  flag  during  World 
War  I  were  trained  at  Stinson  Field  by  the 
Stinson  family. 

After  being  rejected  for  her  flight  serv- 
ices, Katherine  volunteered  to  help  the  Red 
Cross.  She  contracted  tuberculosis  as  a  Red 
Cross  ambulance  driver  in  France.  She  re- 
turned to  the  United  SUtes.  ending  her 
flying  career  and  spent  the  next  nine  years 
in  sanitariums  in  New  York  State  and  Santa 
Pe.  New  Mexico.  In  Santa  Fe  she  met  John 
Gaw  Meem,  an  architect,  and  Dorothy 
McKlbbin  as  fellow  patients  at  Sunmount 
Sanitarium.  The  sanitarium  was  owned  by 
Meem's  brother.  The  three  of  them  became 
Interested  in  the  native  architectural  styles 
which  incorporated  Spanish  and  Native 
American  Indian  features.  When  released 
from  the  sanitarium,  Katherine  married 
Miguel  Otero  Jr.,  the  son  of  the  last  territo- 
rial governor  of  New  Mexico,  in  1927.  Kath- 
erine went  on  to  design  many  award  win- 
ning homes  though  she  had  no  formal  ar- 
chitectural training.  She  designed  a  home 
for  her  friend,  Dorothy  McKibbin,  who  was 
known  as  "The  Gatekeeper"  of  the  Manhat- 
tan Project.  Mrs.  McKibbin  was  one  of  the 
first  people  hired  by  J.  Robert  Oppen- 
heimer  as  he  was  staffing  the  Los  Alamos 
center  to  develop  the  atomic  bomb.  Dor- 
othy's home  was  the  only  "Safe  House"  in 
Santa  Fe  used  for  meetings  and  social  gath- 
erings of  the  atomic  scientists  during  World 
Warn. 

Katherine  Stinson  Otero  was  one  of  three 
individuals  awarded  the  title  of  Elder 
Statesman  of  Aviation  by  the  National 
Aeronautical  Society.  The  title  was  estab- 
lished in  1954  by  the  NAA  to  honor  Ameri- 
cans over  the  age  of  60  who  have  contribut- 
ed significantly  throughout  a  period  of 
years  of  aeronautics. 

Mrs.  Otero  became  ill  in  1959  of  an  undis- 
closed Illness  and  lapsed  into  a  coma  in  1962. 
Her  husband,  Miguel,  hired  around  the 
clock  nursing  care  and  kept  Katherine  at 
home  until  her  death  on  July  10,  1977. 
Miguel  Otero  Jr.  died  shortly  after  her, 
having  suffered  a  stroke  the  year  before. 


CONCLUSION 

Katherine  Stinson  was  truly  a  great  avia- 
trix  during  the  birth  of  human  flight  in 
America.  Despite  her  small  stature  she 
became  an  expert  pilot  and  she  was  deter- 
mined that  she  could  do  anything  a  man 
could  do.  She  found  many  opportunities  to 
prove  it  during  her  long  and  eventful  flying 
career.  As  the  first  of  the  four  Stinson  chil- 
dren to  earn  a  pilot's  license,  she  inspired 
her  siblings  to  follow  in  her  footsteps.  A  re- 
markable family  of  children,  with  their 
mother  as  business  manager,  they  went  on 
to  international  fame.  Katherine  received 
many  medals  and  awards  from  both  the 
United  States  and  foreign  countries.  Her 
name  deserves  an  honored  place  in  the  his- 
tory of  early  American  aviation. 
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Delano,  Harvey  II.  Personal  Interview.  21 
Jan.  1989.  Katherine  Stinson's  great 
nephew.  Jacqueline  Stinson  Delano's  son, 
who  possesses  the  Stinson  family  photos. 
He  is  lending  me  pictures  of  Katherine  after 
she  quit  flying. 

Delano,  Jacqueline  Stinson  (Mrs.  Victor). 
Personal  Interview.  17  Dec.  1988.  Estab- 
lished relationship  to  Katherine  and  will- 
ingness to  help  me  with  my  project. 

Letter  to  the  author.  16  Jan.  1989.  Kath- 
erine Stinson's  niece.  Sent  me  original  arti- 
cles about  Katherine  and  a  copy  of  The 
Stinsons,  a  book,  autographed. 

"Early  Woman  Pilot  Dies  at  86  in  SF. " 
New  Mexican  [Santa  Fe)  10  July  1977.  This 
is  an  obituary  of  Katherine  Stinson  Otero.  I 
located  Katherine's  relatives  with  the  help 
of  this  obituary. 

Encyclopedia  of  Associations  1989  ed.:  14. 
I  located  the  Ninety  Nines  (International 
Women  Pilots)  address. 

"FMeld  Suits  the  Aviators."  San  Antonio 
Express  19  Jan.  1916,  morning  ed.  This  talks 


about  how  Marjorie  Stinson  picked  the 
tract  of  land  where  Stinson  Air  Field  will  be 
placed. 

'Girl  Aviator  Thrills  the  Japanese. "  Com- 
mercial Appeal  [Memphis,  Term.]  28  Jan. 
1917.  This  article  tells  about  how  Katherine 
Stinson  toured  Japan  and  met  the  Japanese 
royal  family. 

Gregory,  Jane.  "Lady  Engineers  Her 
Course. "  Long  Island  Press  17  July  1972. 
This  article  says  it's  about  Katherine  Stin- 
son, but  truly  gives  facts  about  Marjorie 
Stinson. 

Hall,  Rosanna.  "Avlatrix  Given  Final  Air 
Salute."  New  Mexican  [Santa  Fe]  12  July 
1977.  This  article  describes  Mrs.  Otero's  fu- 
neral. 

Hodgman,  Ann  and  Rudy  Djabbaroff. 
Skystars.  The  History  of  Wom^n  in  Aviation 
Harrisonburg:  R.R.  Donnelley  and  Sons, 
Inc..  1981:  32-35,  60-61,  181-182.  This  book 
looks  at  Katherine  Stinson's  life  compared 
to  other  aviators  of  her  time. 

"Husband's  Senatorial  Candidacy  Again 
Brings  Katherine  Stinson  Otero  Into  Public 
Eye."  New  Mexican  (Santa  Fe]  27  Oct.  1936. 
This  article  talks  about  how  Katherines 
husband  campaign  affected  her. 

"Katherine  Stinson,  Noted  Aviation  Pio- 
neer." New  Mexican  [Santa  Fe]  17  March 
1928.  This  article  sums  up  Katherine's  ac- 
complishments as  a  pilot. 

"Katherine  Stinson,  The  Flying  School- 
girl." FAA  Aviation  News  Nov.  1971:  10-11. 
This  article  discusses  Katherine's  nonstop 
flight  from  San  Diego  to  San  Francisco. 

Kopitzka,  Bob.  Letter  to  the  author.  12 
Jan.  1989.  Curator.  History  of  Aviation  Col- 
lection, University  of  Texas  at  Dallas.  Sent 
me  information  about  Katherine  Stinson. 

Logan,  Lisa.  "Corporate  Aviation. "  San 
Antonio  Magazine  May  1981:  59-62.  This  ar- 
ticle talks  about  airports  in  general.  It  men- 
tions Stinson  Field's  history. 

Lomax,  Judy.  Women  of  the  Air.  New 
York:  Dodd.  Mead  and  Co.,  1986.  This  gives 
a  short  history  of  early  women  in  aviation, 
including  Katherine  Stinson. 

Lowry,  Jack.  Letter  to  the  author.  30  Dec. 
1988.  Managing  Editor.  Texas  Highways 
Magazine.  Sent  me  what  Texas  Highways 
had  on  Katherine  Stinson. 

May,  Charles  P.  Women  in  Aeronautics 
New  York:  Thomas  Nelson  &  Sons,  1962:  73- 
76.  This  gave  me  Katherine's  license 
number  and  where  she  received  her  license. 

Nicewamer,  Metta.  Letters  to  the  author. 
19  Dec.  1988.  2  Jan..  21  Jan.  1989.  Head  of 
Special  Collections,  Texas  Woman's  Univer- 
sity at  Denton.  Sent  me  photocopies  of  pic- 
tures that  are  available  at  TWU,  as  well  as 
information  in  their  archives. 

Nolan,  William  F.  "The  High-flying 
Schoolgirl. "  Sports  Illustrated.  18  Oct.  1965: 
W3.  This  article  gives  a  good  short  biogra- 
phy of  Katherine  Stinson. 

Oakes,  Claudia  M.  Letter  to  the  author.  6 
Dec.  1988.  Curator,  National  Air  and  Space 
Museum,  Smithsonian  Institution.  Sent 
microfilm  of  photos  available  and  other  in- 
formation pertaining  to  Katherine  Stinson. 

United  States  Women  in  Aviation  through 
World  War  I  Washington:  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution Press,  1973:  33-35.  This  is  a  short 
look  at  Katherine's  aviation  career. 

Oualline,  Virginia.  Letter  to  the  author. 
15  Dec.  1988.  Archivist  of  the  Ninety-Nines, 
International  Women  Klots.  Sent  me  obitu- 
ary and  other  material  from  their  files. 

Overstreet,  Kathy.  "Kate  Stinson  Was 
Flying  Schoolgirl."  San  i4n<onto  Light  3 
May  1981.  This  article  gives  a  brief  look  at 
Katherine  Stinson. 
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Photographs:  Prom  the  personal  collec- 
tion of  Mary  Brerwian.  Original  1930's 
photos  of  the  Dorothy  McKibben  House  de- 
signed by  Katherine  Stinson  Otero. 

Photographs:  Prom  the  personal  collec- 
tion of  LAuren  Garrett.  Taken  during  a  visit 
to  Stinson  Pield,  21  Dec.  1988. 

Photographs:  Photographs  from  the 
Texas  Woman:  A  celebration  of  History  Ex- 
hibit, housed  in  the  Library  of  the  Texas 
Women's  University  in  Denton,  Texas.  We 
ordered  pictures  here,  including  an  official 
program  of  one  of  her  flights  in  California. 
Photographs:  The  University  of  Texas  In- 
stitute of  Texan  Cultures  at  San  Antonio. 
We  located  two  photos  here,  one  of  Stinson 
being  sworn  in  to  fly  the  mail  and  the  other 
a  picture  of  the  Stinson  Plying  School  circa 
1916. 

Pratt,  Boyd,  ed.  Directory  of  Historic  New 
Mexico  Architects  Albuquerque:  University 
of  New  Mexico  Press  1988:  81.  This  article 
states  that  Katherine  did  not  have  profes- 
sional training  as  an  architect. 

Reeve,  Agnesa.  Letter  to  the  author.  28 
Jan.  1989.  Wrote  the  Stinson  Otero  biogra- 
phy published  in  the  New  Director  of  His- 
toric New  Mexico  Architects.  She  did  not 
send  me  the  the  information  requested  but 
did  suggest  other  people  to  contact. 

Rogers,  Mary  Beth.  Texas  Woman  A  Cele- 
bration of  History  Austin:  Texas  Founda- 
tion for  Women's  Resources,  1981:  12-13. 
This  gives  a  brief  history  of  Katherine's  life. 
Rogers,  Mary  Beth,  Sherry  A.  Smith  and 
Janelle  D.  Scott.  We  Can  Fly,  Stones  of 
Katherine  Stinson  and  Other  Gutsy  Women 
Austin:  Texas  Foundation  for  Women's  Re- 
sources, 1983:  11-23.  This  gives  a  good  biog- 
raphy of  Katherine  Stinson  until  1920. 
Then  it  gives  small  bits  of  information  until 
her  death  at  the  age  of  86. 

Salazar.  Richard  J.  Letter  to  the  author. 
12  Jan.  1989.  Chief  of  Archival  Services. 
New  Mexico  State  Records  Center  and  Ar- 
chives. Sent  me  what  he  had  on  file  about 
Katherine  Stinson. 

"School  of  Plying  Has  New  Quarters." 
San  Antonio  Express  18  Dec.  1915,  morning 
ed.  This  article  gives  information  that  land 
for  Stinson  Pield  has  been  located  and  now 
is  in  use  for  the  airfield. 

Seaver,  John.  Letter  to  the  author.  4  Jan. 
1989.  Director,  New  Mexico  Board  of  Exam- 
iners for  Architects.  Sent  me  all  of  the  in- 
formation about  Katherine  that  he  has. 

Stewart.  WUliam.  "Former  Air  Queen  Now 
Cooking  Biscuits."  Dallas  Morning  News  31 
March  1929,  morning  ed.  This  article  gives  a 
brief  description  of  Katherine's  life  after 
she  quit  flying.  It  goes  on  stating  facts 
about  Katherine's  flying  career. 

Stinson,  Katherine.  "Why  I  Am  Not 
Afraid  to  Fly."  The  American  Magajiine 
1919:  36-37.  It  describes  the  sensations 
Katherine  experienced  while  she  was  flying. 
'The  Strength  and  Beauty  of  Santa  Pe 
Style."  American  Home  March  1970:  60-61. 
This  article  has  pictures  of  houses  Kather- 
ine designed  in  SanU  Pe.  New  Mexico. 

Taylor.  Woodson.  Letter  to  the  author.  30 
Jan.  1989.  Employed  by  the  Palace  of  the 
Governors,  a  unit  of  the  Museum  of  New 
Mexico.  Mr.  Woodson  sent  me  clippings 
from  the  Stinson  Otero  file. 

Templeton.  Ronda.  "Open  House  Set  at 
Stinson  Pield."  San  Antonio  Light  7  Nov. 
1981.  morning  ed.  The  article  tells  of  a  cere- 
mony honoring  the  Stinson  sisters.  It  also 
gives  a  small  history  of  Stinson  Pield. 

Texas.  Map.  Austin:  Texas  State  Depiut- 
ment  of  Highways.  1988.  I  used  a  small  map 
of  San  Antonio  from  this  source. 

Texas.  Texas  Historical  Commission, 
Office  of  the  State  Archeologist.  An  Archeo- 


logical  and  Historical  Survey  of  the  Pro- 
posed Mission  Parkway,  San  Antonio, 
Texas.  Scurlock,  Benavides.  Isham.  Clark. 
Austin:  July  1976.  This  report  gave  a  brief 
description  and  history  of  Stinson  Pield. 

Texas  Wom£n's  Hall  of  Fame,  A  Sesguicen- 
tennial  Celebration  Honoring  the  1986  In- 
ductees Austin:  Governor's  Conunission  for 
Women  18  Sept.  1986.  This  program  gave 
brief  biographical  sketches  of  Hall  of  Fame 
members,  including  Katherine  and  Marjorie 
Stinson. 

Towbridge.  Charles.  'Kathy  Looped  the 
Loop."  Chicago  American  18  Jan.  1958.  This 
article  states  that  Katherine  Stinson  looped 
an  airplane  Feb.  16,  1916  completing  three 
loops. 

Truby.  H.A.  "Katherine  Stinson,  First 
Aviatrix  to  Ply  U.S.  Mail."  Stamps  9  Dec. 
1933.  This  article  discusses  Katherine  Stin- 
son's  mail  carrying  career. 

Underwood.  John  W.  77ic  Stinsons  Glen- 
dale:  Heritage  Press.  1976:  4-23.  This  book 
was  about  the  Stinson  Family  of  Aviators.  It 
contains  many  photos  of  the  Stinson  family. 
Villard,  Henry  Serrano.  Contact'  The 
Story  of  the  Early  Birds  New  York:  Thomas 
Y.  Crowell  Co..  1968:  144.  251-254.  This  book 
has  an  extensive  bibliography. 

Wendt,  Arthur.  Personal  Interview.  21 
Dec.  1988.  Current  airport  manager  of  Stin- 
son Field.  San  Antonio.  Gave  me  a  tour  of 
the  facilities  and  shared  information. 

Winegarten.  Ruthe,  ed.  Finders  Guide  to 
the  Texas  Women:  A  Celebration  of  History 
Exhibit  Archives  Denton:  Texas  Woman's 
University.  1984:  180-181.  This  article  told 
me  there  was  information  at  TWU  about 
Katherine  Stinson. 

Women  Aloft  Alexandria:  Time-Life 
Books,  1981:  13,  31.  35-41,  172-173.  This 
gave  lots  of  pictures  of  Katherine  Stinson 
plus  a  short  biography. 

"World-famous  Woman  Flyer  Aids  Future 
of  Aeronautics."  A.M.  Bergere  Family 
Papers,  NM  State  Records  Center  &  Ar- 
chives. This  article  has  a  good  timeline 
which  was  very  helpful. 

United  States.  Department  of  Interior. 
National  Register  of  Historic  Places  Inven- 
tory—Nomination Form.  Dorothy  McKibbin 
House.  1986.  Santa  Pe:  Swanson.« 


To  date  the  United  States  has  been 
the  world  leader  in  global  warming  re- 
search. But  we  can  also  show  diplo- 
matic world  leadership.  Our  scientists 
are  doing  their  job;  policymakers  also 
have  a  job  to  do.  What  is  urgently 
needed  at  this  time  is  an  international 
convention  similar  to  the  one  that 
tackled  our  global  ozone  problem. 

We  all  recognize  that  addressing 
global  warming  is  not  going  to  be  an 
easy  process.  We  must  address  funda- 
mental questions  of  energy  use  and 
conservation  in  industrialized  nations. 
The  United  States  is  responsible  for  20 
percent  of  the  world's  manmade 
carbon  dioxide  emissions,  over  1  billion 
tons  of  COs  per  year.  We  cannot  look 
to  other  nations  to  reduce  energy  con- 
sumption or  preserve  rain  forests  if  we 
are  not  willing  to  put  our  own  house  in 
order. 

Mr.  President,  I  share  the  adminis- 
tration's concern  over  controlling  the 
cost  of  solutions  to  envirorunental 
problems.  We  should  be  doing  every- 
thing in  our  power  to  bring  creative 
least-cost  solutions  to  bear  on  this 
problem.  This  does  not  mean  we 
should  ignore  the  costs  or  the  policy 
decisions  that  must  be  made. 

All  Western  economic  powers  except 
the  United  States  have  agreed  that  we 
need  an  international  convention.  The 
administration  carmot  turn  a  blind  eye 
and  prevent  our  delegates  in  Geneva 
from  calling  for  and  leading  such  a 
conference. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
calling  for  an  international  climate 
change  convention  to  be  hosted  by  the 
United  States  this  year.  The  United 
States  must  follow  its  scientific  lead 
and  move  from  analysis  to  action.  If 
the  White  House  does  not  act  on  the 
greenhouse,  we'll  all  end  up  In  the 
doghouse.* 


INTERNATIONAL  CONVENTION 
ON  CLIMATE  CHANGE 
•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  very  few 
days  go  by  when  the  problem  of  global 
warming  is  not  being  earnestly 
discussed  within  the  Congress,  within 
our  Nation's  scientific  agencies,  and 
among  the  nations  of  this  increasingly 
interdependent  world.  Global  warming 
is  a  real  problem  demanding  real 
attention. 

In  Geneva,  as  we  speak,  the  United 
States  is  chairing  a  meeting  of  the  In- 
tergovermental  Panel  on  Climate 
Change.  This  is  not  just  another  meet- 
ing. The  IPCC  is  the  primary  interna- 
tional mechanism  available  for  taking 
up  the  so-called  greenhouse  effect. 
The  United  States  has  before  it  a 
unique  opportimlty  to  take  a  leader- 
ship role  in  addressing  what  some  of 
our  leading  scientists  call  a  potentially 
catastrophic  change  in  global  tempera- 
tures. The  question  is— will  we  seize 
the  opportimity  or,  as  we  are  now 
doing,  sit  on  the  sidelines. 


ANNE  PRANK  DAY 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  be  discharged  from 
further  consideration  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  65,  a  joint  resolution  desig- 
nating June  12,  1989,  as  Anne  Frank 
Day,  and  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  65)  designat- 
ing June  12.  1989  as  "Arme  Frank  Day." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  (S.J.  Res.  65)  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution,  and  its  pream- 
ble, are  as  follows: 
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S.J.  Res.  65 


Whereas.  Anne  Frank's  Diary,  which  has 
recounted  the  horror  and  humiliation  of 
living  in  Nazi-controlled  Europe  during  the 
Holocaust,  has  been  an  inspiration  to  young 
and  old  throughout  the  world: 

Whereas.  Anne  Prank's  spirit,  despite  her 
ordeal  and  that  of  her  family,  led  her  to 
conclude:  "In  spite  of  everything.  I  believe 
that  people  are  basically  good": 

"Whereas,  Anne  Prank's  story  gives  hope 
that  the  tragedies  and  horrors  of  another 
Holocaust  can  be  prevented  by  learning  the 
causes  and  teaching  the  remedies;  and. 

Whereas,  June  12.  which  would  have  been 
Anne  Frank's  sixtieth  birthday,  is  an  appro- 
priate day  to  remember  her  courage  and 
wisdom:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  June  12,  1989, 
is  designated  as  "Anne  Prank  Day".  The 
President  is  authorized  and  requested  to 
issue  a  proclamation  calling  on  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  observe  that  day 
with  appropriate  programs,  ceremonies,  and 
activities. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  reconsid- 
eration of  the  vote  by  which  the  joint 
resolution  was  passed  to  be  laid  upon 
the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NATIONAL  CORRECTIONAL 
OFFICERS  WEEK 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  be  discharged  from 
further  consideration  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  135.  a  joint  resolution  des- 
ignating the  week  of  May  7,  1989.  as 
"National  Correctional  Officers 
Week,"  and  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  135)  to  desig- 
nate the  week  beginning  May  7.  1989  as  Na- 
tional Correctional  Officers  Week. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  (H.J.  Res.  135)  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  reconsid- 
eration of  the  vote  by  which  the  joint 
resolution  was  passed  be  laid  on  the 
table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UMI 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREE- 
HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 106 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  in 
behalf  of  Senator  Dole.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Senator  Armstrong 
be  added  as  a  conferee  to  House  Con- 
current   Resolution    106,    the    budget 


resolution,    to    replace    the    Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kasten]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  NO.  100 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senate 
amendment  No.  100  be  printed,  and  I 
am  authorized  to  say  that  the  Repub- 
lican leader  has  no  objection  to  this 
request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  print- 
ed in  today's  Record  under  "Amend- 
ments Submitted." 


PRINCE  WILLIAM  SOUND  OIL 
SPILL  EMERGENCY  RESPONSE 
ACT  OF  1989 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  24.  1989,  the  Nation  experi- 
enced its  worst  oil  spill  ever— 240.000 
barrels  or  10  million  gallons  of  crude 
oil.  The  Good  Friday  grounding  and 
the  rupture  of  the  Exxon  Valdez  on 
Bligh  Reef  in  the  Prince  William 
Sound  was  a  tragedy. 

This  oil  spill  occurred  in  one  of  the 
most  environmentally  sensitive  areas 
in  North  America.  And  it  could  not 
have  occurred  at  a  worse  time  as 
marine  mammals,  migratory  waterfowl 
and  anadromous  fish  runs  were  within 
days  and  weeks  of  moving  into  the 
bays,  streams  and  inlets  of  Prince  Wil- 
liam Sound. 

The  American  public  has  witnessed 
more  than  6  weeks  of  close-up  and  de- 
tailed media  coverage  on  the  causes 
and  the  consequences  of  the  Exxon 
Valdez  oil  spill. 

We  have  seen  the  thick  oil  spread, 
day  after  day,  saturating  otters,  sea 
birds,  marine  manunals  and  remote 
beaches. 

We  have  seen  the  valiant  efforts  of 
Alaska  fishermen  working  to  stretch 
booms  and  operate  makeshift  equip- 
ment to  protect  hatcheries  and  sensi- 
tive harbors. 

We  have  also  seen  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's largest  corporations— Exxon- 
mount  a  late  and  initially  disorga- 
nized, equipment-short  effort  to  stem 
the  spill  and  clean  up  the  damage  al- 
ready done. 

We  have  seen  indecision  and  falter- 
ing leadership  from  the  oil  industry 
and  from  Government. 

We  have  also  seen  a  disgraceful  fail- 
ure on  the  part  of  the  Alyeska  Pipe- 
line Services  Co.  to  have  personnel 
and  equipment  on  hand  and  in  a  state 
of  readiness  to  deal  with  oil  spills. 

We  have  also  seen  the  horrible  con- 
sequences of  human  error,  compound- 
ed by  alcohol  abuse,  in  what  should 
have  been  the  routine  navigation  of  an 
oil  tanker  through  an  area  previously 
passed  safely  by  more  than  3,000  other 
tankers. 


Dealing  with  this  oil  spill's  impact 
on  the  environment,  the  fish  and  the 
wildlife,  and  the  fisheries  based  econo- 
my of  Southcentral  Alaska  will  take 
months  and  perhaps  years.  It  will  cost 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars.  And  it 
will  send  reverberations  back  for  years 
through  many  features  and  aspects  of 
national  energy,  maritime,  and  envi- 
ronmental policy. 

The  Exxon  Valdez  disaster  will,  I  am 
confident,  ultimately  lead  to  many 
needed  permanent  reforms  in  the  na- 
tion's statutes,  policies  and  regulatory 
framework  governing  oil  spills,  strict 
liability,  compensation,  tanker  oper- 
ations, contingency  planning,  and  oil 
spill  response  capability. 

Unfortunately,  developing  compre- 
hensive national  legislative  policies  on 
these  matters  will  take  more  time 
than  we  would  like.  The  issues  are 
complex.  And  the  reality  is  that  it  will 
take  a  long  time  to  develop  national 
policies  which  meet  the  needs,  the  re- 
alities, and  the  circumstances  of  dif- 
ferent districts.  States  and  regions  of 
the  Nation.  Congress  has  labored  for 
years,  for  example,  on  comprehensive 
oilspill  liability  legislation,  yet  we  still 
do  not  have  a  statute  on  the  books. 

I  have  concluded  that  interim  emer- 
gency legislative  action  should  be 
taken.  This  action  must  focus  on  the 
Exxon  Valdez  oilspill,  on  the  move- 
ment of  Alaska  crude  oil,  and  on  the 
potential  consequences  of  other  devel- 
opmental activities  now  taking  place 
in  the  Arctic  region  of  the  State  of 
Alaska. 

I  am  introducing,  in  the  form  of  a 
substitute  amendment  to  S.  406,  the 
Prince  William  Sound  Oil  Spill  Emer- 
gency Response  Act  of  1989.  I  invite 
my  colleagues  to  join  in  sponsoring 
this  interim  and  emergency  measure. 

This  amendment  incorporates  many 
useful  suggestions  and  proposals  made 
by  the  Environmental  Policy  Institute, 
the  Friends  of  the  Earth,  the  Oceanic 
Society,  organizations  representing 
Alaska  fishermen,  and  the  Inupiat 
Eskimo  people  of  the  North  Slope— 
who  have  called  for  tighter  regulation 
of  tanker  transport  and  offshore  oil 
activities  in  the  Arctic  for  many 
years— and  the  suggestions  of  State 
and  Federal  officials. 

This  interim  legislative  response  to 
the  Exxon  Valdez  disaster  would 
achieve  the  following  important  objec- 
tives for  Prince  William  Sound.  AK 
and  ports  receiving  Alaska  crude  oil: 

First.  Extend  the  standard  of  joint, 
several  and  strict  liability  for  damage 
now  applicable  to  the  Trans-Alaska 
Pipeline  right-of-way  to  all  areas  of 
the  North  Slope,  both  onshore  and 
offshore. 

Second.  Increase  the  strict  liability 
damage  levels  for  these  areas  from  $50 
to  $500  million. 

Third.  Extend  the  requirement  that 
removal  costs  shall  be  at  the  expense 
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of  the  Trans-Alaska  Pipeline  right-of- 
way  permit  holders  to  all  lease  and 
permit  holders  on  Alaska's  North 
Slope,  both  onshore  and  offshore. 

Fourth.  Increase  strict  liability  for 
each  incident  of  spill  or  discharge  of 
Alaska  North  Slope  crude  oil  from 
$100  to  $500  million. 

Fifth.  Increase  the  revenues  avail- 
able for  cleanup  and  damages  in 
Trans-Alaska  Pipeline  Liability  Fund 
from  $100  to  $500  million  by  reimpos- 
ing  a  5  cent  per  barrel  fee  on  all  oil 
moved  through  the  pipeline. 

Sixth.  Authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  issue  emergency 
regulations  within  30  days  to: 

Subject  tankers  to  heightened  safety 
precautions  in  "hazard  to  navigation 
areas"  where  the  risk  of  grounding,  ac- 
cident, or  collision  is  increased; 

Require  full-time  Coast  Guard  radar 
monitoring  and  radio  contact  for  all 
tankers  transmitting  hazard  to  naviga- 
tion areas; 

Require  that  a  certified  local  harbor 
pilot  assist  the  captain  on  the  bridge 
of  tankers  at  all  times  while  moving 
through  Prince  William  Sound  and 
other  hazard  to  navigation  areas; 

Require  the  establishment  of  limits 
on  tanker  movement  in  hazard  to  navi- 
gation areas  under  poor  weather  and 
ice  conditions; 

Require  the  installation  of  radar  re- 
sponders  at  Bligh  Reef  and  at  other 
hazard  areas  near  traffic  lanes;  and 

Require  that  tankers  transitting 
hazard  to  navigation  areas  have  on 
board  at  least  two  officers  certified  for 
navigation  in  that  area. 

Seventh.  Require,  within  30  days, 
the  issuance  of  regulations  on  alcohol 
and  drug  use  which: 

Mandate  that  all  tanker  owners 
moving  Alaska  crude  oil  impose  strin- 
gent alcohol  and  drug  testing  and 
monitoring  procedures,  including 
random  testing,  on  all  officers  and 
crew  members; 

Direct  that  these  programs  be  pat- 
terned after  those  used  in  the  com- 
mercial aviation  industry; 

Exclude  issuance  of  licenses  to  oper- 
ate vessels  under  specified  circum- 
stances; and 

Grant  access  to  the  driving  records 
of  prospective  officers  of  vessels. 

Eighth.  Require,  within  60  days,  the 
issuance  of  regulations  on  qualifica- 
tions, operations  and  training  for 
vessel  officers  and  crews  which: 

Impose  more  stringent  requirements 
for  reciept  and  renewal  of  masters  li- 
censes in  the  Alaska  crude  oil  trade; 

Direct  increased  vessel  maiming  re- 
quirements, redundant  safety  systems, 
and  second  opinions  on  navigation  de- 
cisions; and 

Increase  job  training  requirements 
for  tanker  crews. 

Ninth.  Require  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  prepare  a  report  on 
and  authorize  him,  within  90  days,  to 
impose  regulations  which  require: 


The  transport  of  Alaska  crude  oil 
improvements  to  Vessel  Traffic  Con- 
trol Services  Systems,  the  enhance- 
ment of  current  radar  capabilities  and 
the  restriction  of  tanker  traffic  in 
hazard  to  navigation  areas  to  daylight 
hours  until  needed  changes  are  made; 
New  ice  breaking  vessels  in  Prince 
William  Sound  for  tanker  assistance; 

Tankers  in  the  Alaska  trade  to  incor- 
porate: double  bottoms;  segregated 
hull  compartments;  bow  thrusters  for 
greater  maneuverability;  and  other 
needed  vessel  design  or  operational 
changes;  and 

Increased  frequency  of  in-water  and 
dry  dock  Coast  Guard  structural  in- 
spections of  all  vessels  in  the  Alaska 
crude  oil  trade. 

Tenth.  Establish  a  new  $200  million 
oil  spill  avoidance  and  readiness  trust 
fund,  financed  by  a  new  5  cent  per 
barrel  fee  on  oil  moved  through  the 
Trans-Alaska  Pipeline.  The  trustees  of 
the  fimd  are  authorized  to  disburse 
revenues  from  the  fund  to: 

Update  and  improve  the  Vessel  Traf- 
fic Control  System  for  Valdez,  AK, 
and  Prince  William  Sound  and  at  U.S. 
ports  receiving  Alaska  crude  oil; 

Conduct  research  on  short-  and  long- 
term  effects  of  oil  spills  and  offshore 
oil  and  gas  activities  on  fish,  wildlife 
and  the  marine  environment;  and 

Supplement  Federal  agency  budget 
authority  for  critically  needed  man- 
power and  equipment. 

Eleventh.  Provide  emergency  low  in- 
terest loan  assistance  to  individuals, 
small  businesses  and  Native  corpora- 
tions adversely  impacted  by  the  Exxon 
Valdez  oil  spill. 

Twelfth.  Require  a  full  report  by  the 
EPA  and  the  Departments  of  Trans- 
portation and  the  Interior  on  all 
Alaska  crude  oil  related  contingency 
plans,  including  the  state  of  readiness 
of  persormel  and  equipment.  This 
report  shall  include  recommendations 
for  civil  penalties  and  criminal  action 
where  warranted  by  the  facts. 

Thirteenth.  Increase  and  impose 
new  civil  and  criminal  penalties  for 
violation  of  Federal  law  and  regula- 
tions concerning  oil  spills,  contingency 
plans,  and  operational  readiness  of 
containment  and  cleanup  equipment. 

This  legislation  addresses  directly— 
but  on  an  interim  and  geographically 
limited  basis— most,  if  not  all,  of  the 
significant  failures  in  policy,  in  regula- 
tions and  in  operations  which  have 
been  unveiled  in  the  reviews  to  date  of 
the  Prince  William  Sound  oil  spill. 

The  oil  industry  clearly  will  see  this 
measure  as  over-kill,  especially  those 
companies  that  were  not  directly  re- 
sponsible for  the  Exxon  Valdez  oil 
spill.  One  thing,  however,  is  very  plain 
out  of  all  of  this.  That  is  that  the 
owners  of  the  Alyeska  Pipeline  Service 
Co.  have  been  cutting  comers.  To 
reduce  expenses,  they  have  let  their 
oil  spill  contingency  capability  erode. 
They  have  let  their  pollution  control 


capability  at  Valdez  slip.  And  in  so 
doing,  they  have  sacrificed  public  con- 
fidence for  short-term  gain.  And  re- 
grettably, this  short-term  gain  will 
carry  with  it  a  very  large  long-term 
price  to  the  whole  industry.  This 
measure  and  other  legislation  will 
place  the  burden  of  future  risks  on  the 
oil  industry's  balance  sheet,  and  not 
on  the  public. 

The  time  has  come  for  some  needed 
changes.  The  major  changes  this  bill 
would  bring  about  are: 

First,  the  oil  industry  must  be 
brought  to  understand  that  the  costs 
of  protecting  the  environment  are  a 
direct  cost  of,  and  a  condition  prece- 
dent to,  being  allowed  to  do  business 
in  Alaska  and  in  this  country.  Once 
this  is  made  clear  by  law  and  regula- 
tion, the  cost  of  reducing  the  risks  of 
oil  spills  and  other  envirormiental  deg- 
radation will  be  the  subject  of  careful 
attention  by  corporate  boards  of  direc- 
tors, officers,  and  managers. 

Second,  enforcement  and  compliance 
must  and  will  be  made  a  top  priority. 
The  era  of  assuming  oil  industry  com- 
pliance with  governmental  require- 
ments is  past.  Enforcement  by  public 
officials  of  the  letter  of  the  law  and 
regulation  will  be  the  standard  in  the 
future. 

Third,  the  costs  of  protecting  the  en- 
virormient  from  spills  of  Alaska  crude 
and  the  costs  of  enforcement  will  be 
borne  by  the  oil  industry,  and  not  the 
public. 

The  American  public's  outrage  over 
the  Exxon  Valdez  oilspill  is  under- 
standable. This  simply  should  not 
have  happened.  It  would  not  have 
happened  if  more  care  had  been  taken. 
The  magnitude  of  the  spill  would  not 
have  been  as  great  if  contingency 
plans  and  regulations  had  been  fol- 
lowed and  if  needed  equipment  and 
manpower  was  in  place  and  in  a  state 
of  readiness. 
But  the  oil  spill  did  happen. 
And  its  causes  need  to  be  addressed 
promptly  by  appropriate  legislation. 

The  amendment  I  am  introducing 
today  as  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  Com- 
mittee represents  my  best  judgment 
and  the  best  judgment  of  my  staff  on 
how  to  respond,  on  an  interim  basis,  to 
this  human  and  environmental  trage- 
dy. 

But,  that  is  not  the  end  of  the  Exxon 
Valdez  oilspill. 

It  should  be  possible  to  bring  forth  a 
timely  and  united  legislative  response 
to  deal  with  the  Exxon  Valdez  oilspill. 
What  will  be  harder,  is  to  focus  on 
long-term  national  policy;  to  deter- 
mine how  to  shift  national  incentive 
systems  and  how  to  deploy  and  utilize 
national  resources  in  a  marmer  which 
will  truly  serve  the  long-term  interests 
of  the  American  people. 

Make  no  mistake,  we  have  a  whip- 
ping boy  in  the  Exxon  Valdez  oilspill. 
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Exxon  bears  responsibility.  But  there 
are  others  who  also  bear  responsibil- 
ity. 

Let  me  start  with  the  Congress.  Why 
have  we  not  acted  to  put  into  Federal 
law  the  still  pending  comprehensive 
oil  spill  liability  legislation?  Why  has 
the  Coast  Guard  budget  been  cut  and 
placed  on  hold  for  the  past  10  years? 
Why  have  published  rei>orts  of  the 
Alyeska  Pipeline  Service  Co.'s  actions 
to  cut  expenses  and  curtail  oilspill  re- 
sponse plans  and  to  cut  comers  in  the 
operation  of  the  Valdez  terminal  gone 
unanswered?  Why  has  Federal  and 
State  enforcement  of  industry  compli- 
ance been  so  haphazard? 

In  short,  there  is  plenty  of  blame  to 
go  around. 

Congress  needs  to  promptly  address 
the  causes  of  the  Exxon  Valdez  oil 
spill.  We  also  need  to  look  at  the  long- 
term  implications  of  this  tragic  event 
for  America's  future.  What  does  it  por- 
tend for  our  balance  of  trade,  for  our 
energy  policy,  for  the  environment, 
for  fish  and  wildlife,  for  consumer 
prices,  for  maritime  policy,  and  for  the 
Nation's  future  reliance  on  imported 
oil  from  insecure  sources. 

Mr.  President,  I  aslc  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  summary  and  text  of  the 
amendment  I  am  introducing  today  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  simi- 
mary  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
SxTMMARY— Major  Provisions  of  the  Prince 

WiLUAM  Sound  Oil  Spill  Emergency  Re- 
sponse Act  op  1989 

TITLE  I— findings,  PURPOSES  AND  COALS 

1.  Congress  finds  that  the  Exxon  Valdez 
oil  spill  was  caused  by  "human  error  and 
negligent  conduct"  and  compounded  by  a 
"(allure  ...  to  maintain  oil  spill  .  .  .  equip- 
ment and  personnel  ...  in  a  state  of  readi- 


2.  The  purpose  of  the  Act  is  to  provide  de- 
cisive Congressional  action  addressing  the 
shortcomings  in  law,  policy  and  regulation 
governing  oil  spill  contingency  and  response 
plans  and  the  transport  of  Alaska  crude  oil 
to  receiving  ports  in  the  U.S. 

3.  The  goal  of  the  Act  is  to  dedicate  all  re- 
sources necessary  to  reduce  the  risk  of 
future  oil  spUls  and  discharges  to  lowest 
levels  technically  and  humanly  possible. 

TTTLK  II— TRAMS-ALASKA  PIPELINE  ACT 
AMENDMENTS 

1.  Extend  the  standard  of  Joint,  several 
and  strict  liability  for  damage  now  applica- 
ble to  the  Trans-Alaska  Pipeline  right-of- 
way  to  all  areas  of  the  North  Slope,  both 
onshore  and  offshore. 

2.  Increase  the  strict  liability  damage 
levels  for  these  areas  from  (50  million  to 
$500mUUon. 

3.  Extend  the  requirement  that  removal 
coats  shall  be  at  the  expense  of  the  Trans- 
Alaska  Pipeline  right-of-way  permit  holders 
to  all  lease  and  permit  holders  on  Alaslui's 
North  Slope,  both  onshore  and  offshore. 

4.  Increase  strict  liability  for  each  inci- 
dent of  spill  or  discharge  of  Alaska  North 
Slope  crude  oil  from  $100  million  to  $500 
million. 

5.  Increase  the  revenues  available  for 
clean-up  and  damages  in  the  Trans-Alaska 
Pipeline  Liability  fund  from  $100  million  to 
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$500  million  by  reimposing  the  5  cent  per 
barrel  fee  on  all  oil  moved  through  the  pipe- 
line. 

6.  Specify  the  nature  of  the  damages  cov- 
ered by  the  Act  to  include  all  removal  costs, 
economic  losses,  real  or  personal  property 
losses,  natural  resources  losses,  loss  of  sub- 
sistence uses,  loss  of  income  or  impairment 
of  earning  capacity,  and  tax.  royalty,  rental 
or  net  profit  loss. 

7.  Appoint  Public  Trustees  to  secure  dam- 
ages for  natural  resource  losses. 

TITLE  III— VESSEL  OPERATIONS  AND  ACCIDENT 
PREVENTION 

1.  Authorize  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion to  issue  emergency  regulations  within 
30  days  to: 

(a)  define  "hazard  to  navigation  areas"  in 
Prince  William  Sound  and  Marine  areas 
near  ports  receiving  Alaska  crude  oil. 

<b)  require  all  tankers  in  Prince  William 
Sound  hazard  areas  to  be  under  the  control 
of  a  local  harbor  pilot: 

(c)  require  full-time  Coast  Guard  radar 
monitoring  and  radio  contact  with  all  tank- 
ers in  Prince  William  Sound: 

(d)  require  the  installation  of  radar  re- 
sponders  at  Bligh  Reef  and  at  other  hazard 
areas  near  traffic  lanes: 

(e)  require  the  presence  of  the  Captain 
and  a  certified  local  harbor  pilot  on  the 
bridge  of  tankers  at  all  times  while  in  the 
Sound:  and 

(f)  require  additional  and/or  extended  tug 
boat  escort  and  assistance  in  the  Sound  and 
in  United  States  ports  receiving  Alaska 
crude  oil. 

2.  Require,  within  30  days,  the  issuance  of 
regulations  on  alcohol  and  drug  use  which: 

(a)  mandate  that  all  tanker  owners 
moving  Alaska  crude  oil  impose  stringent  al- 
cohol and  drug  testing  and  monitoring  pro- 
cedures on  all  officers  and  crew  members 
having  navigational  responsibilities: 

(b>  direct  that  these  programs  be  pat- 
terned after  those  used  in  the  railroad  and 
commercial  aviation  industry  and  in  the 
Navy's  nuclear  submarine  program: 

(c)  exclude  issuance  of  licenses  to  operate 
vessels  under  specified  circumstances  relat- 
ed to  drug  and  alcohol  use: 

(d)  grant  access  to  the  driving  records  of 
prospective  officers  of  vessels: 

(e)  institute  random  drug  and  alcohol  test- 
ing procedures:  and 

(f)  require  officers  and  crew  to  be  on 
board  vessels  six  hours  before  leaving  the 
terminal. 

3.  Require,  within  60  days,  the  issuance  of 
regvilations  on  qualifications,  operations  and 
training  for  vessel  officers  and  crews  which: 

(a)  impose  more  stringent  requirements 
for  receipt  and  renewal  of  Masters  licenses 
in  the  Alaska  crude  oil  trade: 

(b)  direct  increased  vessel  manning  re- 
quirements, redundant  safety  systems,  and 
second  opinions  on  navigation  decisions:  and 

(c)  increase  job  training  requirements  for 
tanker  crews. 

4.  Require  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion to  prepare,  within  90  days,  a  report  on, 
and  authorize  the  Secretary  to  impose  regu- 
lations for  IMnce  William  Sound  which  re- 
quire: 

(a)  ice  brealiing  vessels  in  the  Sound  for 
tanker  assistance: 

(b)  that  tankers  in  the  Alaska  trade  incor- 
porate: double  bottoms;  segregated  hull 
compartments:  bow  thrusters  for  greater 
manueverability;  and  other  needed  vessel 
design  or  operational  changes:  and 

(c)  increased  frequency  of  in-water  and 
dry  dock  Coast  Guard  structural  inspections 
of  all  vessels  in  the  Alaska  crude  oil  trade. 


TITLE  IV— UPDATE  AND  REVISE  VESSEL  TRAFFIC 
CONTROL  SYSTEM  (VTRCS  SYSTEMS  I  TO  PRE- 
VENT ACCIDENTS 

1.  Direct  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
to  review  all  VTCS  Systems  for  monitoring 
Alaska  crude  oil  traffic  in  Alaska  and  at  re- 
ceiving ports  and  make  reconmiendations  to 
improve  them. 

2.  Authorize  specific  Improvements  to  or 
replacement  of  existing  VTCS  systems  to 
achieve  the  best  and  most  redundant  safety 
systems  possible. 

3.  Authorize  funding  from  the  Oil  Spill 
Avoidance  and  Readiness  Trust  Fund  estab- 
lished under  Title  V  to  fund  improvements 
to  the  VTCS  systems. 

TITLE  V— OIL  SPILL  AVOIDANCE  TRUST  FUND 

1.  Establish  a  new  $200  million  Oil  Spill 
Avoidance  and  Readiness  Trust  Fund,  fi- 
nanced by  a  new  5  cent  per  barrel  fee  on  oil 
moved  through  the  Trans-Alaska  Pipeline. 
The  Trustees  of  the  Fund  are  authorized  to 
disburse  revenues  from  the  F\ind  to: 

(a)  update  and  improve  the  Vessel  Traffic 
Control  System  for  Valdez,  Alaska,  and 
Prince  William  Sound  and  at  U.S.  ports  re- 
ceiving Alaska  crude  oil: 

(b)  conduct  research  on  short-  and  long- 
term  effects  of  oil  spills,  and  oil  and  gas  ac- 
tivities on  fish,  wildlife  and  the  marine  envi- 
ronment; 

(c)  supplement  Federal  agency  budget  au- 
thority for  critically  needed  manpower  and 
equipment; 

(d)  provide  emergency  low  interest  loan 
assistance; 

(e)  provide  emergency  assistance  grants  to 
subsistence  communities: 

(f)  conduct  a  review  and  report  on  the 
adequacy  of  contingency  and  response  plans 
required  by  Title  VI;  and 

(g)  fund  the  cost  of  developing.  Imple- 
menting and  operating  new  contingency  and 
response  plans. 

TITLE  VI— REPORTS  ON  OIL  SPILL  CONTINGENCY 
PLANS 

1.  Require  a  full  report  by  the  EPA  and 
the  Departments  of  Transportation  and  the 
Interior  on  all  Alaska  crude  oil  related  con- 
tingency plans,  including  the  state  of  readi- 
ness of  personnel  and  equipment. 

2.  This  report  shall  include  recommenda- 
tions for  civil  penalties  and  criminal  action 
where  warranted  by  the  facts. 

title  vii— development  of  oil  spill  contin- 
gency and  response  plans;  standards; 
readiness;  testing;  and  inspections 

1.  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  is  to 
issue  new  mandatory  requirements  for  con- 
tingency and  response  plans. 

2.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation 
shall  establish  minimum  standards  for  oil 
spiU  containment,  removal  and  clean-up 
equipment. 

(b)  Funding  for  the  clean-up  plans  is  to  be 
provided  from  the  new  Oil  Spill  Avoidance 
and  Readiness  Trust  Fund. 

3.  State  governments  are  to  implement 
and  supervise  clean-up  plans. 

4.  New  standards  are  established  for  clean- 
up plans,  full-time  employees,  clean-up 
equipment,  training,  use  of  volunteers  and 
military. 

5.  Response  teams  are  to  be  organized  on 
a  permanent,  full-time  basis  like  municipal 
fire  departments,  and  shall  be  subjected  to 
testing  and  readiness  training,  including 
surprise  drills. 

6.  The  Secretary  shall  direct  a  periodic  in- 
spection of  State  plans,  response  teams  and 
equipment  to  determine  their  operational 
readiness. 
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7.  This  Act  does  not  replace,  lessen  or 
reduce  in  any  way  oil  Industry  responsibility 
to  maintain  contingency  and  response  plans, 
equipment  and  personnel. 

8.  The  costs  of  funding  for  this  Title  shall 
be  paid  out  of  the  Oil  Spill  Avoidance  and 
Readiness  Trust  Fund  established  under 
Title  V. 

TITLE  VIII— ENVIRONMENTAL  ADVISORY  PANEL 

1.  An  Environmental  Advisory  Panel  on 
the  Marine  Environment  is  created  to  give 
advice  and  establish  priorities  for  funding 
short  and  long-term  research  on  the  impacts 
of  oil  spills,  discharges,  and  oil  and  gas  ac- 
tivities on  the  marine  environment. 

TITLE  IX— NO  IMPACT  ON  STATE  LAW  OR  ON 
LIABILITY  FOR  OIL  SPILLS  UNDER  OTHER  LAW 

1.  The  Act  does  not  preempt  State  law  or 
prevent  States  from  imposing  additional  li- 
ability or  damage  rules. 

2.  The  Act  does  not  affect  obligations  of 
parties  responsible  for  oil  spills  or  dis- 
charges of  oil  under  other  Federal  or  State 
law,  including  common  law. 

TITLE  X— ENFORCEMENT 

1.  The  Act  imposes  new  civil  and  criminal 
penalties. 

2.  Penalties  and  fines  are  paid  into  the  Oil 
Spill  Avoidance  Trust  Fund. 


Resolution  100,  that  the  10-hour  time 
limitation  be  reduced  to  2  hours,  and 
that  all  other  provisions  of  the  statu- 
tory time  limitation  remain  in  effect. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


PROGRAM 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  Sen- 
ators should  be  aware  that  at  2  o'clock 
tomorrow,  we  will  take  up  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  100,  a  resolution  dis- 
approving Presidential  certification 
with  respect  to  the  Bahamas,  and  that 
a  roUcall  vote  is  expected  with  respect 
to  that  joint  resolution  at  or  about  4 
p.m.  tomorrow  if  the  2  hours  is  all 
used.  So  it  is  now  expected  that  there 
will  be  a  rollcall  vote  on  that  resolu- 
tion tomorrow  afternoon  on  or  shortly 
prior  to  4  p.m. 


ORDERS  FOR  WEDNESDAY 
Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  each 
of  the  following  requests  has  been 
cleared  with  the  distinguished  Repub- 
lican leader,  who  has  no  objection  to 
any  of  them. 

RECESS  UNTIL  1  P.M.  TOMORROW  AND  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

I  now  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  completes  its  busi- 
ness today,  it  stand  in  recess  until  1 
p.m.  tomorrow,  Wednesday,  May  10, 
and  that  following  time  for  the  two 
leaders  there  be  a  period  for  morning 
business  not  to  extend  beyond  2  p.m. 
with  Senators  permitted  to  speak 
therein  for  up  to  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

CONSIDERATION  OF  SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
100 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
further  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at 
2  p.m.  tomorrow,  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  Senate  Joint 


JOANN  D  SMITH.  OP  FLORIDA.  TO  BE  AN  ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY  OF  AGRICULTURE.  VICE  KENNETH  A 
GILLES.  RESIGNED 

DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 

KATHLEEN  M  HARRINGTON.  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OP 
COLUMBIA.  TO  BE  AN  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  OF 
LABOR.  VICE  FRANCIS  J  DUGGAN 

U.S.  COURT  OF  VETERANS  APPEALS 

KENNETH  B  KRAMER.  OF  COLORADO  TO  BE  AN  AS 
SOCIATE  JUDGE  OF  THE  US  COURT  OF  VETERANS 
APPEALS  FOR  THE  TERM  OF  15  YEARS  iNEW  POSI 
TION-PL.  100-687  ) 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  May  9,  1989: 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICER  FOR  REAPPOINT 
MENT  AS  VICE  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  JOINT  CHIEFS  OF 
STAFF  UNDER  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SEC- 
TION 154 

To  be  vice  chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff 

GEN.    ROBERT    T 
FORCE 


RECESS  UNTIL  1  P.M., 
WEDNESDAY,  MAY  10,  1989 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  if  no 
other  Senator  is  seeking  recognition,  I 
now  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  under  the  previ- 
ous order  until  1  p.m.  on  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  May  10. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  4:57  p.m.,  recessed  until 
Wednesday,  May  10,  1989,  at  1  p.m. 


HERRES.    521  30-4808FR.    US     AIR 


IN  THE  ARMY 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICERS  FOR  APPOINT 
MENT  AS  THE  JUDGE  ADVOCATE  GENERAL  AND  THE 
ASSISTANT  JUDGE  ADVOCATE  GENERAL  RESPEC- 
TIVELY US  ARMY.  IN  THE  GRADE  OF  MAJOR  GENER- 
AL. UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10,  UNITED 
STATES  CODE.  SECTION  3037 

To  be  the  judge  advocate  general 

MAJ    GEN.  WILLIAM  K   SUTER.  402-50-2918.  U.S.  ARMY 

To  be  the  assistant  judge  advocate  general 
and  major  general 

BRIG  GEN  JOHN  L  FUGH,  577-48-9337.  U.S.  ARMY. 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  after  the 
recess  of  the  Senate  on  May  5,  1989, 
under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  January  3,  1989: 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

MELVIN  F.  SEMBLER.  OF  FLORIDA.  TO  BE  AMBASSA 
DOR  EXTRAORDINARY  AND  PLENIPOTENTIARY  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA  TO  AUSTRALIA 
AND  TO  SERVE  CONCURRENTLY  AND  WITHOUT  ADDI 
TIONAL  COMPENSATION  AS  AMBASSADOR  EXTRAOR 
DINARY  AND  PLENIPOTENTIARY  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  OF  AMERICA  TO  THE  REPUBLIC  OF  NAURU 

RICHARD  H.  SOLOMON,  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OP  CO 
LUMBIA  TO  BE  AN  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  OF  STATE 
VICE  GASTON  JOSEPH  SIGUR.  JR..  RESIGNED 

JEWEL  S  LAPONTANT.  OF  ILLINOIS.  TO  BE  US  CO 
ORDINATOR  FOR  REFUGEE  AFFAIRS  AND  AMBASSA 
DOR-AT  LARGE  WHILE  SERVING  IN  THIS  POSITION. 
VICE  JONATHAN  MOORE.  RESIGNED. 


CONFIRMATION 
Executive  nomination  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  May  9,  1989: 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

RUFUS  HAWKINS  YERXA.  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  CO- 
LUMBIA TO  BE  A  DEPUTY  US  TRADE  REPRESENTA 
TIVE  WITH  THE  RANK  OF  AMBASSADOR 

THE  ABOVE  NOMINATION  WAS  APPROVED  SUBJECT 
TO  THE  NOMINEES  COMMITMENT  TO  RESPOND  TO 
REQUESTS  TO  APPEAR  AND  TESTIFY  BEFORE  ANY 
DULY  CONSTITUTED  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  SENATE. 


WITHDRAWAL 

Executive  nomination  withdrawn  by 
the  President,  May  5,  1989,  from  fur- 
ther Senate  consideration: 

DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 

FRANCIS  J  DUGGAN  OF  VIRGINIA.  TO  BE  AN  AS- 
SISTANT SECRETARY  OF  LABOR.  VICE  WILLIAM  JOHN 
MARONI.  WHICH  WAS  SENT  TO  THE  SENATE  ON  JANU 
ARY  3.  1989 
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The  House  met  at  12  noon. 

The  Reverend  Dr.  Ronald  F.  Chris- 
tian, assistant  to  the  bishop,  Washing- 
ton, DC,  Metropolitan  Synod,  Evangel- 
ical Lutheran  Church  of  America,  of- 
fered the  following  prayer: 

God  of  all  mercy,  and  Father  of  all 
humankind.  Look  with  gracious  pity, 
we  pray,  on  our  efforts  this  day. 

As  individuals,  may  we  encourage 
the  neighbor  in  distress  by  our  wel- 
come greeting,  may  we  comfort  the 
sorrowing  among  us  with  our  sympa- 
thetic concern,  and  may  we  befriend 
the  lonely  all  around  us  as  we  express 
our  sincere  friendship. 

And,  as  a  nation,  may  we  never  fail 
to  seek  Your  heavenly  will,  may  we 
always  want  more  to  help  than  be 
helped,  and  may  we  constantly  yearn 
for  strength  of  character  as  much  as 
might  of  sword. 

Hear  our  prayer,  O  God  and  bless 
this  day  to  our  benefit  and  Your  glory. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  pur- 
suant to  clause  1,  rule  I,  I  demand  a 
vote  on  agreeing  to  the  Speaker's  ap- 
proval of  the  Journal. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  Chair's  approval  of  the  Journal. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  274,  nays 
101,  not  voting  59,  as  follows: 


[RoU  No. 

44] 

YEAS- 274 

Ackerman 

Barnard 

Bosco 

Alulu 

Bartlett 

Boucher 

Alexmnder 

Bates 

Boxer 

Anderson 

Beilenson 

Brennan 

Andrews 

Bennett 

Broomfield 

Annunzio 

Bereuter 

Browder 

Anthony 

Bennan 

Brown  (CA) 

Applegate 

BeviU 

Bruce 

Archer 

BUbray 

Bryant 

Atkins 

Bonlor 

Byron 

AuCoin 

Borski 

CaUahan 

Campbell  (CA) 

Campbell  (CO) 

Cardin 

Carper 

Carr 

Chandler 

Chapman 

Clarke 

Clement 

Coelho 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins 

Combest 

Conte 

Cooper 

Costello 

Cox 

Coyne 

Crockett 

Darden 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Derrick 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Downey 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edwards  (CA) 

English 

Erdreich 

Espy 

Evans 

Fascell 

Pawell 

Fazio 

Peighan 

Pish 

Flippo 

Poglietta 

Poley 

Pord(MI) 

Pord(TN) 

Frank 

Frost 

Gallo 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Gordon 

Gradison 

Grant 

Gray 

Green 

Guarlni 

Gunderson 

HalKOH) 

HalKTX) 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Harris 

Hawkins 

Hayes  (ID 

Hayes  (LA) 

Hefner 

Hertel 

Hoagland 

Hochbrueckner 

Hopkins 

Horton 


Houghton 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Jones  (GA) 

Jones  (NO 

Jontz 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kastenmeier 

Kennedy 

Kildee 

Kleczka 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

LaFalce 

Lantos 

Leath  (TX) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Lent 

Levin  (MI) 

Levine  (CA) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Lipinski 

Livingston 

Uoyd 

Long 

Lowey  (NY) 

Markey 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCloskey 

McCollum 

McDade 

McEwen 

McHugh 

McMillen  (MD) 

Meyers 

Mfume 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (WA) 

Mineta 

Moakley 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Morella 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murtha 

Myers 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Nelson 

Nielson 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Owens  (UT) 

Packard 

Pallone 

Panetta 

Parker 

Patterson 

Payne  (NJ) 

Payne  (VA) 

Pease 

Pelosi 

Penny 

Perkins 

NAYS-101 


Pickett 

Pickle 

Poshard 

Price 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ravenel 

Ray 

Regula 

Rinaldo 

Robinson 

Rohrabacher 

Rostenkowski 

Rowland  (GA) 

Russo 

Sabo 

Saiki 

Sangmeister 

Sarpalius 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Saxton 

Scheuer 

Schiff 

Schneider 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Sisisky 

Skaggs 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Smith  (PL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (VT) 

Solarz 

Spratt 

Staggers 

Stallings 

Steams 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tanner 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

Towns 

Traficant 

Traxler 

Unsoeld 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Visclosky 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weiss 

Whitten 

Williams 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yatron 


BlUey 

Boehlert 

Brown  (CO) 

Buechner 

Bunning 

Burton 

Clay 

Clinger 

Coble 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coughlin 

Craig 

Crane 

Darmemeyer 

DeLay 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Dreier 

Emerson 

Fields 

Frenzel 

Gallegly 

Gekas 

Goodling 

Goss 

Grandy 

Hancock 

Hansen 

Hastert 

Hefley 

Henry 

Herger 

Hiler 


Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

James 

Kolbe 

Kyi 

Lagomarsino 

Leach  (lA) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Llghtfoot 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lukens.  Donald 

Machtley 

Madigan 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NY) 

McCandless 

McMillan  (NO 

Michel 

Miller  (OH) 

Molinari 

Moorhead 

Murphy 

Oxley 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Paxon 

Petri 

Porter 

Rhodes 

Ridge 

Roberts 


Roth 
Roukema 
Schaefer 
Schroeder 
Schuette 
Sensenbrenner 
Shays 
Sikorski 
Slaughter  (VA) 
Smith  (MS) 
Smith  (TX) 
Smith,  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith.  Robert 

(NH) 
Smith,  Robert 

(OR) 
Snowe 
Solomon 
Stangeland 
Stiimp 
Sundquist 
Tauke 
Upton 
Vucanovlch 
Walker 
Walsh 
Weber 
Wheat 
Whittaker 
Wolf 
Young  (AK) 


NOT  VOTING-59 


Aspin 

Bateman 

Boggs 

Brooks 

Bustamante 

Conyers 

Courter 

DeFazio 

Dellums 

Doman  (CA) 

Douglas 

Edwards  (OK) 

EMgel 

Flake 

Florio 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gibbons 

Gillmor 

Hatcher 


Holloway 

Hunter 

Inhofe 

Johnston 

Kennelly 

Lancaster 

Laughlin 

Leland 

Luken.  Thomas 

Man  ton 

Marlenee 

Martinez 

McCrery 

McCurdy 

McDermott 

McGrath 

McNulty 

Neal  (MA) 

Neal  (NO 

Nowak 


Owens  (NY) 

Pepper 

Richardson 

Ritter 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rowland  (CT) 

Roybal 

Spence 

Stark 

Tauzin 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (WY) 

Torricelli 

Udall 

Weldon 

Wilson 

Young (PL) 


I 
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So  the  Journal  was  approved. 
The    result    of    the    vote    was 
nounced  as  above  recorded. 


an- 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, an  unavoidable  conflict  prevented  me  from 
casting  my  vote  on  approval  of  the  Journal 
(rollcall  44).  Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have 
voted  "yes." 


Armey 
Baker 


Ballenger 
Barton 


Bentley 
Bilirakis 


PLEDGE  OF  ALLEGIANCE 

The  SPEAKER.  Will  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Stenholm]  come  for- 
ward and  lead  us  in  the  Pledge  of  Alle- 
giance? 

Mr.  STENHOLM  led  the  Pledge  of 
Allegiance  as  follows: 

I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  Flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  to  the  Repub- 


UMI 
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Uc  for  which  it  stands,  one  nation  under 
God.  indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice  for 
all. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Hallen,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  with  an 
amendment  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested,  a  concur- 
rent resolution  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

H.  Con.  Res.  106.  Concurrent  resolution 
setting  forth  the  congressional  budget  for 
the  United  States  Government  for  the  fiscal 
years  1990,  1991,  and  1992. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  insists  upon  its  amendment 
to  the  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  106)  "Concurrent  resolution  set- 
ting forth  the  congressional  budget  for 
the  United  States  Government  for  the 
fiscal  years  1990,  1991,  and  1992."  re- 
quests a  conference  with  the  House  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
Sasser,  Mr.  RiEGLE,  Mr.  Lautenberg, 
Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Sanford,  Mr.  Wirth. 
Mr.  DoMENici,  Mr.  Grassley,  Mr. 
Kasten,  and  Mr.  Gramm,  to  be  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  100-607,  the 
Chair  on  behalf  of  the  President  pro 
tempore,  appoints  Dr.  Charles  Konigs- 
berg  of  Kansas,  from  private  life,  to 
the  National  Commission  on  Acquired 
Immune  Deficiency  Syndrome. 


ination   in   American   society   against 
those  with  disabilities. 

This  bill  will  go  a  great  distance 
toward  eliminating  discrimination 
against  the  disabled  in  employment, 
public  accommodations,  transporta- 
tion, communications,  and  public  serv- 
ices. This  is  a  good  bill,  but  it  will  take 
more  than  good  intentions  to  get  it 
passed.  There  needs  to  be  a  commit- 
ment from  the  public,  a  commitment 
from  Congress,  and  a  commitment 
from  the  President,  to  see  this  bill 
become  a  reality.  I  ask  everyone  to 
lend  a  hand  in  this  effort. 


THE  AMERICANS  WITH 

DISABILITIES  ACT 

(Mr.  COELHO  asked  and  was  given 

permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 

minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 

remarks.) 

Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
and  over  60  of  our  colleagues,  intro- 
duced legislation  that  will  eliminate 
discrimination  against  persons  with 
disabilities.  The  time  is  long  overdue 
for  our  Nation's  disabled  citizens  to  be 
protected  from  discrimination  that 
has  limited  their  opportunities,  often 
much  more  severely  than  their  dis- 
abling conditions  ever  could. 

Most  people  do  not  regard  disabled 
persons  as  a  large  group,  or  as  an  im- 
fairly  treated  group,  or  as  an  economi- 
cally disadvantaged  group.  But  these 
stereotypes— like  most  stereotypes- 
are  untrue. 

Disabled  people  constitute  a  major 
portion  of  our  society.  The  last  U.S. 
census  numbered  the  disabled  at  36 
million.  Estimates  indicate  that  figure 
has  risen  to  43  million  since  then. 

Unfortunately,  those  43  million  per- 
sons are  too  often  the  victims  of 
unfair  and  discriminatory  treatment. 
Five  years  of  research  by  the  National 
Council  on  the  Disabled— a  Govern- 
ment board  appointed  by  former  Presi- 
dent Reagan— foimd  extensive  discrlm- 


WORKING   TOGETHER  TO   OPEN 

THE  DOORS  OF  OPPORTUNITY 

FOR  DISABLED  AMERICANS 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 

permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 

minute.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  and  the  Republican  Party 
platform  make  very  clear  our  commit- 
ment to  empowering  persons  with  dis- 
abilities so  that  they  can  reach  their 
maximum  potential.  As  Republicans, 
we  stand  ready  to  address  the  needs  of 
persons  with  disabilities. 

Today  the  majority  introduced  a  bill 
which  attempts  to  expand  protections 
against  discrimination  and  define 
guidelines  for  enforcing  new  stand- 
ards. I  have  indicated  to  the  majority 
our  desire  to  work  together  to  develop 
bipartisan  legislation.  The  ranking  Re- 
publican on  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor,  as  well  as  the  ranking 
subcommittee  Republican  have  joined 
me  in  this  effort. 

Americans  with  disabilities  trivmiph 
daily  over  hurdles  unwittingly  erected 
by  ignorance  or  indifference.  Willful 
discrimination  cannot  be  tolerated. 

We  look  forward  to  working  with  the 
majority  to  craft  legislation  to  end  dis- 
crimination against  those  with  disabil- 
ities. By  working  together,  we  can 
open  the  doors  of  opportunity  for  the 
millions  of  Americans  who  are  dis- 
abled. 


Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
Congress  first  enacted  legislation  to 
assist  victims  of  agent  orange  spray- 
ing, the  Veterans'  Administration  has 
in  effect  shut  the  door  in  the  faces  of 
literally  31,000  Vietnam  veterans, 
claiming  there  was  no  scientific  proof 
to  show  a  causal  relationship  between 
exposure  and  disease. 

Judge  Henderson's  ruling  now  di- 
rects the  Veterans'  Administration  to 
give  veterans  the  benefit  of  the  doubt 
and  to  reopen  all  claims  denied  under 
unfair  guidelines. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  Nation  owes  a 
great  debt  to  the  brave  men  and 
women  who  served  in  the  armed 
forces,  but  in  the  case  of  agent  orange 
victims  the  Federal  Government  has 
not  acted  responsibly. 

Yesterday's  decision  will  go  down  as 
the  turning  point  in  the  battle  of  vic- 
tims of  agent  orange  exposure  to  re- 
ceive the  benefits  they  have  fought 
long  and  hard  for  since  the  Vietnam 
war  ended.  I  am  confident,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, that  the  new  leadership  at  the  VA 
under  Secretary  Edward  Derwinski 
will  do  all  it  can  to  insure  fair  treat- 
ment in  this  process,  something  that 
has  been  sadly  missing  in  that  long 
overdue  battle. 


D  1230 


REMOVAL  OF  NAME  OF  MEMBER 
AS  COSPONSOR  OF  H.R.  876 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  my  name 
removed  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill, 
H.R.  876. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Frost).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Tennes- 
see? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AGENT  ORANGE  COURT  RULING 
(Mr.  BONIOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  Hoiase  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 


INTRODUCTION  OF  LEGISLA- 
TION TO  ESTABLISH  NATIONAL 
PROGRAM  FOR  TROPICAL 
MEDICINE  AND  INFECTIOUS 
DISEASES 

(Mr.  REGULA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Speaker,  AIDS, 
Lyme  disease,  and  recent  strains  of 
drug  resistant  malaria  reveal  the  dan- 
gers of  infectious  diseases  to  our 
Nation.  For  example,  dengue  fever,  a 
viral  disease  lethal  to  children,  has  re- 
cently reappeared  in  southern  Texas. 
The  mosquito  carrier  of  the  malady 
has  been  reported  in  17  States. 

A  recent  study  conducted  by  the  In- 
stitute of  Medicine  stated  the  current 
system  is  insufficient  to  ensure  U.S. 
ability  to  cope  with  more  than  occa- 
sional domestic  cases  of  these  diseases. 
Despite  these  warning  signs  America 
continues  to  fall  short  of  what  needs 
to  be  done.  We  have  few  remaining 
trained  professionals  in  the  field  of 
tropical  medicine  and  current  activi- 
ties remain  uncoordinated. 

Today,  Chairman  Pepper  and  I  are 
introducing  legislation  to  establish  a 
national  program  for  tropical  medicine 
and  infectious  diseases.  This  measure 
would  establish  an  interagency  coordi- 
nating body  for  management  and  re- 
porting of  data  within  HHS.  It  would 
coordinate  existing  operations 
throughout  the  Government. 

Discussions  with  NIH,  CDC.  and  the 
Department  of  Defense  have  indicated 
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that  all  are  supportive  of  this  proposal 
to  better  coordinate  their  efforts. 
Both  the  American  Society  of  Tropical 
Diseases  and  the  National  Foundation 
for  Infectious  Diseases  have  given 
their  strong  endorsement  of  the  pro- 
posal. 

I  hope  Members  will  join  us  in  sup- 
porting this  bipartisan  measure. 


SEND  MARINES  TO  ARREST 
GENERAL  NORIEGA 

(Mr.  TRAFICANT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
General  Noriega  was  indicted  for 
smuggling  drugs  into  America.  Noriega 
must  not  be  worried  because  he  has 
now  taken  up  stealing.  He  is  now  steal- 
ing election  ballots.  That  is  right. 

Former  President  Jimmy  Carter  said 
General  Noriega  is  stealing  the  elec- 
tion in  Panama. 

Now,  is  anybody  aroimd  here  really 
surprised?  I  say  again  on  the  House 
floor,  it  is  time  to  send  the  Marines  to 
Panama  and  serve  an  arrest  warrant 
on  General  Noriega  for  bringing  drugs 
and  smuggling  drugs  into  this  country. 
It  is  time  we  bring  his  fanny  back  here 
to  stand  trial. 

I  think  we  do  too  much  talking.  We 
have  said,  "Read  our  lips."  It  is  time  to 
say,  "Read  our  warrant.  General  Nor- 
iega." 

It  is  time  to  bring  him  back  for  trial. 


SOUTHERN  MEMORIAL  DAY  IN 
SOUTH  CAROLINA 

(Mr.  RAVENEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  RAVENEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
in  South  Carolina,  it  is  Southern  Me- 
morial Day,  the  day  we  remember  our 
Confederate  dead.  The  following 
words,  engraved  in  stone  on  the  monu- 
ment to  the  Confederate  soldiers, 
which  stands  before  our  State  House 
in  Columbia,  perfectly  describes  and 
salutes  them: 

These  were  men  whom  power  could  not 
corrupt,  whom  death  could  not  terrify. 
whom  defeat  could  not  dishonor.  Let  their 
virtues  plead  for  just  judgment  of  the  cause 
in  which  they  perished.  Let  the  South  Caro- 
linian of  another  generation  remember  that 
their  State  taught  them  how  to  live  and 
how  to  die  and  that  from  her  broken  for- 
tunes, she  has  preserved  for  her  children 
the  priceless  treasure  of  their  memo- 
ries ••  '. 


UMI 


INTRODUCTION  OF  CONCUR- 
RENT  RESOLUTION  PAYING 
TRIBUTE  TO  FLYING  TIGERS 

(Mr.  ANDERSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 


his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  inform  my  colleagues  that  I  am 
today  introducing  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  111,  which  pays  tribute  to 
the  gallant  airmen  of  Flying  Tigers. 
Now  is  the  appropriate  time  for  such  a 
resolution,  because  the  merger  of 
Flying  Tigers  with  Federal  Express 
will  take  from  our  skies  a  name  which 
has  been  synonymous  with  dedication 
and  service  for  over  50  years. 

The  Flying  Tigers  were  formed  over 
50  years  ago  in  the  jungles  of  Burma 
by  Gen.  Clair  Chennault's  American 
Volunteer  Group.  After  the  Second 
World  War,  the  group  became  in- 
volved in  other  endeavors,  serving  the 
special  transportation  needs  of  our 
Government.  A  sample  of  this  service 
includes  the  Korean  conflict,  the  Hun- 
garian refugee  Lifelift,  the  Vietnam 
Airlift,  the  Cambodian  Ricelift,  the 
Ethiopian  Lifelift,  and  numerous 
other  humanitarian  missions. 

Although  this  proud  symbol  will 
pass  from  our  skies  this  summer,  we 
should  not  let  the  actions  of  these 
brave  airmen  pass  from  our  minds  or 
our  hearts.  Please  help  me  pay  suita- 
ble tribute  to  these  men  and  their  ac- 
complishments, and  cosponsor  this 
resolution. 


WHAT  IS  THE  COST  OF  MAN- 
DATED LEAVE?  WE  NEED  TO 
KNOW 

(Mr.  BALLENGER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  rptTHLT*ks  ) 

Mr.  BALLENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  is  expected  to  consider  the 
Family  and  Medical  Leave  Act  in  the 
next  few  weeks  and  much  will  be  made 
of  the  General  Accounting  Office 
[GAO]  study  of  the  bill. 

According  to  the  GAO,  the  mandat- 
ed leave  bill  is  expected  to  cost  around 
$188  to  $212  million.  Add  to  this  new 
figures  by  GAO  for  the  care  of  a  seri- 
ously ill  spouse  and  the  cost  increases 
to  $330  to  $368  million  annually. 

The  GAO  based  these  figures  on 
1987  data.  When  asked  to  update  these 
estimates  to  reflect  1989  data,  the 
GAO  estimated  that  the  cost  of  the 
legislation  would  rise  by  at  least  30 
percent. 

The  report  also  underestimates  the 
actual  costs  associated  with  the  legis- 
lation in  several  areas.  The  report  fails 
to  calculate  hiring  and  training  costs 
and  lost  productivity  due  to  an  em- 
ployees' leave.  The  report  fails  to  con- 
sider unemployment  costs.  The  report 
assumes  a  vague  definition  of  "serious 
health  condition,"  at  a  generally  lower 
cost  than  can  be  expected.  And,  the 
report  bases  its  conclusions  on  a 
survey  of  80  firms  in  only  2  areas  of 
the  country  which  is  not  representa- 
tive of  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 


Before  we  are  asked  to  mandate  a 
costly  requirement  on  businesses  and 
employees,  let's  get  some  accurate  esti- 
mates of  the  cost. 


THE       UNITED       STATES       MUST 
TAKE  STRONG  ACTION 

AGAINST  NORIEGA 

(Mrs.  LOWEY  of  New  York  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  LOWEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  United  States  must  take 
strong  action  against  Noriega. 

Mr.  Speaker,  by  all  accounts,  there 
have  been  few  incidents  of  electoral 
fraud  more  blatant  than  those  in 
Panama  yersterday. 

Gen.  Manuel  Noriega,  Panama's 
drug-rurming  dictator,  stole  the  elec- 
tion by  raiding  voting  centers,  firing 
on  demonstrators,  and  substituting 
fake  tally  sheets  for  the  ones  that 
showed  a  massive  victory  by  the  oppo- 
sition party. 

Democracy  has  suffered  a  serious 
loss  in  Panama.  As  former  President 
Carter  said,  the  result  is  "the  robbing 
of  the  people  of  Panama  of  their  le- 
gitimate rights." 

But  there  is  another  loss  as  a  result 
of  the  events  in  Panama.  That  is  the 
loss  to  U.S.  efforts  to  stem  the  tide  of 
drugs  that  is  sweeping  over  our  shores. 
Panama's  dictator  is  a  drug  criminal 
who  sends  drugs  to  our  children  and  to 
our  neighborhoods. 

Mr.  Speaker,  General  Noriega  must 
be  stopped.  We  cannot  tolerate  it 
when  he  spits  in  the  face  of  democra- 
cy, and  we  cannot  tolerate  it  when  he 
threatens  our  democracy  with  the 
poison  of  drugs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  on  President 
Bush  to  further  isolate  Panama  and  to 
demonstrate  our  resolve  to  end  the 
Noriega  dictatorship. 


D  1240 

INTRODUCTION  OP  INCINERA- 
TOR ASH  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1989 

(Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Speaker,  almost  lost  among  the 
budget,  tax,  and  himian  needs  issues 
on  our  agenda  is  the  matter  of  waste 
disposal.  Hardly  a  sexy  issue,  it  is  one 
that  must  be  addressed  intelligently  If 
we  are  to  keep  our  heads  above  the 
piles  of  trash  that  we  as  a  society  gen- 
erate daily  and  to  minimize  growth  In 
local  property  taxes  so  existing  afford- 
able housing  can  stay  affordable. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  have  seen 
in  their  own  districts,  the  use  of  incin- 
erators to  reduce  the  volume  of  trash 
has   grown   rapidly   in   recent   years. 
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Combined  with  responsible  recycling 
and  waste  minimization  practices— 
that  the  Federal  Government  is  now 
encouraging  more  forcefully— inciner- 
ators play  an  important  role  in  waste 
reduction  and  energy  generation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  EPA  and  the  Congress 
must  not  neglect  the  task  of  assuming 
responsible  management  of  the  ash 
byproduct  of  incinerators.  So  today,  I 
am  pleased  to  introduce  the  Incinera- 
tor Ash  Amendments  of  1989,  which 
would  require  EPA  to  write  regula- 
tions governing  the  safe  management 
of  municipal  incinerator  ash.  It  is  a 
tough  bill  with  strong  environmental 
protections  and  a  no-migration  stand- 
ard, but  it  retains  the  flexibility  so  im- 
portant to  States  that  already  have 
moved  forward  in  this  area. 

I  commend  the  chairman  of  the  Haz- 
ardous Materials  Subcommittee.  Mr. 
Tom  Luken,  of  Ohio,  for  scheduling 
hearings  on  this  issue  and  I  look  for- 
ward to  working  with  him  and  the 
committee  to  see  incinerator  ash  legis- 
lation approved  this  year. 


hours  to  vote  to  restore  democracy  to 
their  beleaguered  coimtry.  By  over  a  3- 
to-1  margin  the  people  of  Panama 
voted  to  reject  the  military  dictator- 
ship of  Gen.  Manuel  Noriega. 

But  what  is  happening?  We  see  that 
Noriega's  army  and  his  puppet  govern- 
ment is  shamelessly  and  blatantly 
stealing  the  election. 

How  can  it  be  that  16  hours  after 
the  polls  had  closed,  the  election  com- 
mission had  yet  to  receive  a  single  vote 
to  count? 

How  can  it  be  that  one  person  can 
vote  as  many  as  12  times  for  Noriega's 
handpicked  candidate?  The  audacity 
of  the  fraud  being  perpetuated  is  abso- 
lutely shameless. 

The  brave  people  of  Panama  have 
spoken  and  they  want  to  be  heard. 
They  have  announced  to  the  world 
they  want  democracy  restored.  Pana- 
manians have  risen  in  unison  to  reject 
the  Noriega  dictatorship.  Noriega 
must  respect  the  wishes  of  the  Pana- 
manian people.  Mr.  Speaker,  Noriega 
must  go. 
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Nature,    markets,    and    Congress    can 
create. 


NORIEGA  SHOULD  BE  A 
PRISONER  IN  A  U.S.  PRISON 

(Mr.  APPLEGATE  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  APPLEGATE.  Mr.  Speaker. 
General  Noriega  has  done  it  again.  He 
has  threatened,  cajoled,  murdered, 
and  stolen  his  way  back  into  power, 
and  he  throws  it  in  the  face  of  the 
United  States. 

He  is  the  king  of  drug  trafficking 
and  murder,  and  yet  he  was  on  the 
Reagan  payroll  a  couple  of  years  ago. 
He  is  breaking  our  laws,  and  he  is  kill- 
ing our  kids,  and  yet  we  are  still  deal- 
ing with  him.  We  are  now  going  to 
turn  the  Paiwrnia  Canal  over  to  him. 

America  had  better  wake  up  to  that 
before  it  is  too  late.  He  should  be  a 
prisoner  in  a  United  States  prison,  not 
a  President  in  Panama. 


THE  DANGER  AHEAD  FOR 
AMERICAN  EDUCATION 

(Mr.  POSHARD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  POSHARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  the  Secretary  of  Education 
summed  up  the  status  of  American 
high  schools  in  one  word,  "mediocre." 

He  went  on  to  say  that  we  are  dan- 
gerously close  to  slipping  below  even 
that  discouraging  level. 

We  know  many  of  the  reasons  attrib- 
uted to  this  decline,  starting  with  the 
home  environment  where  disciplined 
study  is  nonexistent,  to  a  school  envi- 
ronment where  too  little  is  demanded 
of  even  the  brightest  and  best  stu- 
dents. 

This  good  and  great  country  was  not 
built  on  mediocrity,  nor  should  we  tol- 
erate it  in  our  school  system. 

I  am  afraid  we  are  not  concerned 
enough  about  this  decline  in  quality 
education  in  America. 

But  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
no  domestic  or  foreign  policy  decision 
we  make  in  this  Congress  will,  in  the 
end,  mean  more  to  the  welfare  and 
safety  of  our  citizens,  than  the  deci- 
sion to  build  an  educational  system  of 
excellence. 

We  can  no  longer  tolerate  mediocri- 
ty. 


THE  PANAMA  ELECTIONS 
(Mr.  BROOMFIELD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  Sunday,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Panamanians  streamed  to  the  polls 
waiting    under    the    baking   sun    for 


FARM  CROP  ACREAGE  BASE 
FLEXIBILITY  ACT  OF  1989 

(Mr.  STENHOLM  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.     STENHOLM.     Mr.     Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  the  Farm  Crop 
Acreage  Base  Flexibility  Act  of  1989, 
along  with  my  colleague.  Mr.  Roberts 
of   Kansas.   This   bill   would   provide 
farmers  the  flexibility  to  adjust  their 
cropping   patterns   in   response   to   a 
wide    variety    of    conditions    ranging 
from  conservation  requirements  con- 
tained in  the  Food  Security  Act  of 
1985    to    fluctuating    markets.    H.R. 
2100.  passed  by  the  House  in  October 
1985.  contained  language  that  provid- 
ed farmers  this  flexibility.  This  provi- 
sion   would    have    allowed    producers 
who  participate  in  farm  programs  to 
plant  more  acres  to  a  crop  that  he  or 
she  wished,  as  long  as  they  agreed  to 
plsint  less  acres  to   another  crop  or 
crops  that  they  had  previously  grown. 
A     farmer    could     not     expand     the 
amount  of  land  planted  and  still  re- 
ceive Federal  farm  program  payments 
under    this    proposal.    Unfortunately, 
the    conference    committee    on    H.R. 
2100  provided  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture    discretionary     authority     in 
regard  to  implementation  of  the  provi- 
sion. To  date,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  not  seen  fit  to  implement 
this  potentially  valuable  management 
tool. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Farm  Crop  Acreage 
Base  Flexibility  Act  of  1989  wUl  man- 
date flexibility  for  20  percent  of  the 
farm  acreage  base.  This  ability  will 
provide  farmers  a  flexible  and  equita- 
ble system  for  making  sound  manage- 
ment decisions  based  on  the  ever- 
changing  circumstances  that  Mother 


PANAMA:  IMPORTANT  THAT  WE 
TAKE  FIRM,  DECISIVE  ACTION 

(Mr.  DREIER  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  it  comes  to  the  trade 
imbalance,  we  actually  are  doing  ex- 
traordinarily well  in  this  coimtry.  We 
are  doing  well  because  we  have  suc- 
cessfully throughout  this  decade  ex- 
ported democracy  to  13  nations,  from 
Pakistain  to  El  Salvador,  from  Brazil 
to  South  Korea.  We  have  had  tremen- 
dous success. 

Last  Sunday  there  was  another  great 
success,  but  it  took  place  in  Bolivia, 
not  a  lot  of  news,  not  a  lot  of  attention 
focuses  on  that.  Last  week  there  was 
success  in  Paraguay. 

Everyone  is  focusing  on  the  very 
tragic  failure  which  did  take  place  this 
past  Sunday.  By  a  3-to-l  margin,  the 
opposition  led  by  Guillermo  Endara 
desperately  wanted  to  have  a  success 
in  Panama.  Unfortunately,  they  were 
rebuked  by  the  narcomilitary  system 
of  Manuel  Noriega. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  important  that  we 
take  firm  and  decisive  action,  and  it  is 
wonderful  to  see  bipartisan  support 
from  Jimmy  Carter  to  members  of  the 
President's  observer  team  coming  to 
the  same  conclusion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  now  have  to  take 
action. 


D  1250 

STRATOSPHERIC  OZONE  LAYER 
PROTECTION  ACT  OF  1989 
(Mr.  BATES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
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minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  soon 
be  introducing  legislation  to  address 
the  serious  damage  being  done  to  the 
world's  stratospheric  ozone  layer  by 
chloroflourocarbons  and  halons. 

The  Stratospheric  Ozone  Layer  Pro- 
tection Act  of  1989,  would  freeze  the 
production  of  nine  major  chemicals 
that  deplete  the  ozone  layer  at  1986 
levels,  followed  by  a  phaseout  sched- 
ule that  would  prohibit  the  production 
of  these  chemicals  by  1995. 

The  bill  also  prohibits  the  importa- 
tion of  major  chemicals  from  nations 
that  have  not  established  a  phaseout 
schedule  at  least  as  stringent  as  ours. 
Finally,  the  legislation  encourages  rec- 
lamation and  recycling  of  CFC's,  pro- 
motes safe  alternatives,  requires  the 
use  of  approved  recycling  equipment 
and  properly  trained  employees  in  the 
maintenance  of  automobile  air-condi- 
tioners. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  seriously  consider  becoming  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  bill. 


UMI 


IT  IS  TIME  TO  STOP  REHASHING 
IRAN-COhfTRA 

(Mr.  DeWINE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  DkWINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  alleged  there  are  documents 
which  the  White  House  never  handed 
over  to  the  Iran-Contra  Committees 
and  now  the  Intelligence  Committee 
has  been  asked  to  investigate  this 
matter.  That's  fine.  The  committees 
should  look  into  these  allegations,  and 
the  White  House  has  been  fully  coop- 
erative—as it  has  throughout  this 
entire  investigation. 

In  fact,  there  is  no  evidence  so  far 
that  anything  even  remotely  unscru- 
pulous has  occurred.  Chances  are  we 
may  discover  these  documents  were 
mishandled,  overlooked,  or  already 
seen.  In  any  event  a  cautious  and  pru- 
dent examination  by  these  committees 
and  the  White  House  will  resolve 
these  questions. 

At  some  point,  however,  enough  is 
enough.  We've  spent  over  $40  million 
over  2V4  years  and  it  is  clear  the  Amer- 
ican people  have  had  enough.  They 
have  paid  for  two  congressional  com- 
mittees, a  Presidential  commission  and 
an  independent  counsel.  Scores  of  law- 
yers, accoimtants.  and  investigators 
have  poured  over  documents,  inter- 
viewed hundreds  of  witnesses,  and 
issued  report  after  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  for  this  body 
to  get  on  with  the  many  urgent  issues 
facing  this  Nation  and  stop  wasting 
time  and  money  rehashing  stale,  old 
stories  for  partisan  political  gain.  The 
American  people  aren't  buying  it,  and 
they  shouldn't  be  forced  to  pay  for  it. 


IN  CELEBRATION  OF  SMALL 
BUSINESS  WEEK 

(Mr.  PRICE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  celebrate  Small  Business 
Week  and  this  year's  theme  "Small 
Business  is  America's  Future." 

Small  businesses  are  indeed  the  key 
to  our  Nation's  future  economic  suc- 
cess and  employment  opportunities. 
The  recent  impact  of  small  business 
development  in  North  Carolina  dem- 
onstrates that  convincingly. 

A  recent  study  on  North  Carolina's 
employment  growth  concluded  that 
small  companies  accounted  for  nearly 
75  percent  of  the  400,000  new  jobs 
that  have  been  created  in  North  Caro- 
lina over  the  past  4  years.  Further- 
more, the  study  found  that  locally 
owned  independent  businesses  have 
created  about  60  percent  of  North 
Carolina's  new  jobs.  This  is  critical  be- 
cause these  local  entrepreneurs  will 
get  involved  in  community  affairs  and 
will  work  to  ensure  future  economic 
prosperity  and  a  more  stable,  produc- 
tive community. 

This  phenomenal  success,  however, 
is  not  causing  North  Carolina  small 
businesses  to  rest  on  their  laurels.  In- 
stead, they  are  constantly  looking  for 
new  markets  and  new  opportunities.  I 
have  been  impressed  by  their  interest 
and  efforts  to  export  their  products 
and  their  willingness  to  undertake  the 
sometimes  arduous  task  of  selling  to 
the  Federal  Government.  I  have  been 
pleased  to  work  with  many  small  busi- 
nesses, particularly  in  these  areas  of 
trade  and  procurement,  and  this  expe- 
rience has  convinced  me  that  small 
businesses  will  continue  to  lead  the 
way  to  a  better  economic  future  for 
our  country. 

I  salute  these  small  business  opera- 
tors in  my  district,  across  North  Caro- 
lina, and  throughout  the  coimtry. 
Their  continued  dedication  and  inge- 
nuity enriches  us  all. 


WHEAT  SALE  TO  THE  SOVIETS 

(Mr.  CONTE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  listened 
to  the  Members  who  came  down  to  the 
well  last  week  to  praise  or  bury  the 
wheat  sale  to  the  Soviets.  I  am  here  to 
do  neither.  I  am  here  just  to  point  out 
three  facts  on  the  sale. 

First,  the  Soviets  wanted  our  wheat. 
They  wanted  twice  as  much  as  the  1.5 
million  tons  we  agreed  to  sell.  Second, 
the  United  States  was  the  sole  con- 
tender for  the  sale.  Third,  the  United 
States  taxpayer  will  be  paying  the  $10 
to  $15  subsidy  on  each  metric  ton  of 
wheat  sold  to  the  Soviets. 

If  you  add  those  three  facts  up, 
here's    what    you    get:    The    United 


States  taxpayer  subsidizing  wheat  ex- 
ports to  the  Soviet  Union  by  over  $15 
million,  on  a  sale  that  could  have  been 
made  at  no  cost  to  the  taxpayer.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  is  absurd. 

It  sounds  like  something  straight  out 
of  Kafka.  But  that  is  the  way  our 
Export  Enhancement  Program  works. 
The  USDA  calls  it  "eeping"  the  Sovi- 
ets. They  ought  to  stop  eeping  the  So- 
viets, and  starting  keeping  the  taxpay- 
ers' money. 


URBAN  AND  COMMUNITY 
FORESTRY  ACT  OF  1989 

(Mr.  JONTZ  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  house  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  JONTZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  trees  do  a 
great  deal  to  improve  the  envirorunent 
of  our  Nation's  urban  dwellers.  Trees 
in  our  cities  also  consume  the  green- 
house gases  which  cause  global  warm- 
ing. 

In  spite  of  these  benefits,  we  are  un- 
fortunately losing  the  battle  for  the 
greening  of  our  cities.  For  every  four 
trees  which  are  removed  from  an 
urban  environment  in  the  Nation,  only 
one  is  replaced. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  introduced  the 
Urban  and  Community  Forestry  Act 
of  1989  to  help  municipal  governments 
and  citizen  organizations  and  commu- 
nities across  our  Nation  with  urban 
forestry  projects.  Technical  assistance 
from  the  U.S.  Forest  Service,  a  modest 
matching  grant  program,  and  research 
on  the  planting  and  maintenance  of 
trees  in  urban  settings  can  all  assist 
local  efforts  to  bring  the  environmen- 
tal benefits  of  trees  to  the  people  of 
our  cities  and  towns.  The  Urban  and 
Community  Forestry  Act  will  help  us 
move  ahead  with  the  task  of  greening 
up  and  cooling  down  our  Nation's  com- 
munities. 


ELECTION  IN  PANAMA  STOLEN 
BY  NORIEGA 

(Mr.  COUGHLIN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
night  I  returned  from  observing  the 
elections  in  Panama  at  the  request  of 
President  Bush. 

Our  delegation  cited  only  events  we 
actually  observed  or  learned  first 
hand. 

While  the  next  step  is  up  to  the  Pan- 
amanian people,  it  is  clear  that  the  op- 
position rejected  General  Noreiga  by  a 
2-  or  3-to-l  majority  and  the  election 
was  stolen  from  them.  This  was  the 
unanimous  conclusion  of  our  White 
House  delegation,  an  independent  del- 
egation led  by  Presidents  Ford  and 
Carter  as  well  as  a  survey  released  by 
Archbishop  of  Panama  McGrath. 
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This  was  an  election  in  which  the 
opposition,  media,  and  press  had  been 
stifled,  manipulated,  and  controlled. 
Yet,  Panamanian  people  traveled 
many  miles  on  foot  or  by  bus  to  wait 
in  lines  for  4  or  more  hours  in  the  hot 
sun  and  registered  their  opposition  to 
Noreiga. 

This  was  an  election  in  which  fo- 
menting of  anti-United  States  senti- 
ment was  endemic  by  the  Govern- 
ment. Yet,  we  were  welcomed  at  the 
polling  places  literally  with  cheers  and 
were  begged  to  stay  there  to  prevent 
brutality  literally  with  tears. 

The  courage  and  determination  of 
the  opposition  voters  were  remarkable 
as  was  their  affection  for  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  The  daughter  of  a 
government  candidate  for  Vice  Presi- 
dent worked  against  her  own  father 
because  she  believed  her  children  need 
to  grow  up  in  a  democracy.  On  numer- 
ous occasions  voters  risked  their  per- 
sonal safety  in  insisting  on  their  right 
to  vote. 

It  would  be  a  tragedy  if  their  cour- 
age and  the  will  of  the  vast  majority 
of  the  Panamanian  people  were  per- 
manently thwarted. 


introduce  a  measure  of  such  joint  in- 
terest. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  worthy  legislation. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  CALIFORNIA 
MILITARY  LAND  WITHDRAWAL 
LEGISLATION 

(Mrs.  BYRON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks.) 

Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  100th  Congress  I  introduced  legis- 
lation to  withdraw  certain  lands  in 
California  for  military  use.  While  the 
legislation  passed  under  suspension  of 
the  rules  in  the  House,  it  did  not  re- 
ceive final  consideration  in  the  Senate 
prior  to  adjournment  last  fall.  I  am 
now  reintroducing  the  measure  with 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Hunter]. 

The  lands  to  be  withdrawn  are 
within  Chocolate  Mountain  Aerial 
Gunnery  Range  and  China  Lake 
Weapons  Center.  The  bill  would 
rewithdraw  these  lands  for  a  period  of 
15  years.  While  both  of  the  tracts  have 
been  used  by  the  Department  of  the 
Navy  since  World  War  II,  congression- 
al approval  of  these  lands  expired  in 
the  1970's. 

In  order  to  remain  consistent  with 
provisions  of  comprehensive  military 
land  withdrawal  legislation  passed  at 
the  close  of  the  99th  Congress,  this 
bill  sets  out  similar  terms  of  withdraw- 
al. For  example,  the  15-year  withdraw- 
al, a  draft  environmental  impact  state- 
ment to  be  completed  no  more  than  12 
years  after  the  law's  enactment,  and  a 
requirement  for  on-going  decontami- 
nation efforts  all  conform  with  the 
standards  set  in  Public  Law  99-606. 

As  a  member  of  both  the  Interior 
and  the  Armed  Services  Committees,  I 
am  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to 


GLOBAL  WARMING 
(Mr.  SHARP  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
United  States  worked  hard  last  year  to 
gain  its  position  as  the  chairman  of 
the  most  important  international  body 
considering  the  issue  of  global  warm- 
ing. In  this  position,  the  United  States 
has  the  opportunity  to  lead  on  this 
vital  question. 

But  now  the  administration  is  squan- 
dering this  opportunity  because  we  are 
the  only  major  Western  country  not 
advocating  an  international  "conven- 
tion" on  global  climate  protection. 

This  is  clearly  an  international  prob- 
lem requiring  international  coopera- 
tion. We  must  help  formulate  the 
worldwide  response. 

Last  week  the  Energy  and  Power 
Subcommittee  held  a  hearing  where 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
presented  its  analysis  of  the  policy  op- 
tions we  could  choose  among  to  slow 
global  warming.  Some  actions  would 
surely  be  better  for  us  than  others.  We 
certainly  have  the  analytical  capabil- 
ity to  help  the  world  decide  what 
paths  we  should  take.  But  if  we  fail  to 
lead  now,  we  won't  have  the  credibil- 
ity. 

If  we  fail  to  lead— if  all  the  admmis- 
tration  does  is  bicker  among  the  dif- 
ferent departments  and  allow  the 
policy  to  drift,  if  all  the  President  does 
is  muzzle  his  own  scientists— we  are 
going  to  let  others  decide  our  fate. 

This  week,  OMB  censored  the  testi- 
mony of  Dr.  James  Hansen  of  NASA, 
one  of  the  acknowledged  experts  on 
global  warming.  Last  year,  when  my 
subcommittee  invited  him  to  testify, 
the  administration  tried  to  send  us 
someone  else,  someone  who  would 
soften  the  message.  Dr.  Hansen  was  al- 
lowed to  appear  only  when  we  told  the 
administration  that  if  he  did  not 
appear,  there  would  be  an  empty  chair 
at  the  witness  table  with  Dr.  Hansen's 
name  on  it. 

Perhaps  this  empty  chair  is  an  excel- 
lent metaphor  for  the  role  the  admin- 
istration is  playing  in  the  internation- 
al arena.  Unless  we  mend  our  ways. 


might  be  a  good  idea.  It  does  seem  to 
me,  however,  that  Americans  have  de- 
veloped a  kind  of  unofficial  waiting 
list  for  Mount  Rushmore. 
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What  about  Eisenhower?  Or  Roose- 
velt? Truman,  Kennedy?  Should  the 
"Gipper"  be  on  Mount  Rushmore  with 
all  those  other  great  Americans?  Well, 
perhaps;  but  let  us  see  how  much 
room  is  left  on  the  mountain  after  we 
get  Ike  and  FDR  and  Harry  Truman 
and  Jack  Kennedy  up  there. 


RONALD  REAGAN  ON  MOUNT 
RUSHMORE 

(Mr.  WILLIAMS  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  un- 
derstand that  many  Americans  are  be- 
girming  to  talk  about  placing  a  like- 
ness of  former  President  Ronald 
Reagan   on   Mount   Rushmore.   That 


RELIEF  FOR  RIVER  PUBLISHERS, 
INC.  OF  WHARTON,  TX 

(Mr.  LAUGHLIN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LAUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  a  bill  for  the  relief 
of  River  Publishers,  Inc.  of  Wharton, 
TX. 

The  proprietors  of  River  I>ublishers, 
Inc.,  a  small  newspaper  publishing 
company  in  my  district,  wholehearted- 
ly relied  upon  the  Bay  City,  TX.  Post 
Office  to  provide  guidance  and  proper 
postal  forms  required  to  mail  13,000 
copies  a  week  of  their  publication  and 
pay  the  appropriate  postage.  The  post- 
master of  Bay  City  billed  River  Pub- 
lishers on  these  13,000  copies  at  the 
wrong  rate  from  May  5,  1983,  through 
January  4,  1984.  The  result  was  a  9- 
month  mistake  and  an  acknowledged 
error  by  the  postmaster  of  $26,491.95. 
If  the  proprietors  of  River  Publish- 
ers, Inc.  had  been  presented  with  the 
correct  rate  of  postage  from  the  post- 
master, they  would  have  quickly  decid- 
ed not  to  proceed  with  this  particular 
publication. 

My  bill  would  relieve  River  Publish- 
ers, Inc.  of  Wharton,  TX,  of  all  liabil- 
ity for  payment  to  the  United  States 
of  the  amount  of  $26,491.95,  which  is 
the  difference  between  the  amount 
that  should  have  been  paid  and  the 
amount  actually  paid  by  River  Pub- 
lishers for  postage  on  a  requester 
second-class  mailing  of  the  mid-coast 
advertiser  for  the  period  from  May  5, 
1983,  through  January  4,  1984.  Such  li- 
ability resulted  from  the  reliance  of 
River  Publishers,  Inc.  upon  postal 
rates  specified  in  good  faith  by  the 
Bay  City  postmaster  although  such 
rates  were  erroneoxis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  introducing  this 
companion  bill  along  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas,  Senator  Lloyd  Bent- 
sen,  who  has  already  submitted  his 
version  in  the  Senate.  I  encourage  my 
colleagues  to  join  and  support  me  to 
relieve  an  erroneous  burden  from  a 
vital  and  indispensable  community  es- 
tablishment. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Frost).  Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
clause  5  of  rule  1,  the  Chair  announces 
that  he  will  postpone  further  proceed- 
ings today  on  each  motion  to  suspend 
the  rules  on  which  a  recorded  vote  or 
the  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered,  or  on 
which  the  vote  is  objected  to  under 
clause  4  of  rule  XV. 

Such  rollcall  votes,  if  postponed,  will 
be  taken  after  debate  has  concluded 
on  all  motions  to  suspend  the  rules. 


UMI 


AUTHORITY  TO  SETTLE  CLAIMS 
RESULTING  FROM  LAW  EN- 
FORCEMENT ACTIVITIES 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  972)  to  amend  section  3724  of 
title  31,  United  States  Code,  to  in- 
crease the  authority  of  the  Attorney 
General  to  settle  claims  for  damages 
resulting  from  law  enforcement  activi- 
ties of  the  Department  of  Justice,  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R.  972 

Be  it  enacted  fry  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatii>es  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  AlTHORmf  TO  SETTLE  CLAIMS. 

(a)  INCRSASED  Authority.— Section  3724  of 
title  31.  United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  In  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (a)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "$500"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "$50,000":  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "the  Director"  and  all 
that  follows  through  "Investigation"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "an  investigative  or 
law  enforcement  officer  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 2680(h)  of  title  28  who  is  employed  by 
the  Department  of  Justice":  and 

(2)  in  subsection  <b)  by  striking  out  "The 
Attorney  General"  in  the  first  sentence  and 
all  that  follows  through  "The"  in  the 
second  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of the  following:  "The  Attorney  General 
shall  report  annually  to  the  Congress  on  all 
settlements  made  under  this  section.  With 
respect  to  each  such  settlement,  the". 

(b)  CoicTORiuNG  Amendments.— 

( 1 )  The  section  heading  for  section  3724  of 
title  31.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"S  3724.  Claims  for  daman's  cauMd  by  investiga- 
tive or  law  enforcement  officers  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Jiuticc". 

(2)  The  item  relating  to  section  3724  in 
the  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of 
chapter  37  of  title  31.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"3734.  Claims  for  damages  caused  by  investi- 
gative or  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice.". 

SEC  2.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

The  amendments  made  by  section  1  shall 
apply  to  any  claim  arising  on  or  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  to  any 
claim  pending  on  such  date,  and  to  any 
claim  arising  before  such  date  which  has 
not  been  settled  if  the  time  for  presenting 
the  claim  to  the  Attorney  General  under 
the  last  sentence  of  section  3724(a)  of  title 
31,  United  States  Code,  has  not  expired. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Frank]  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  James]  will  be  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Frank]. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  very  straight- 
forward bill. 

I  commend  the  Justice  Department 
and  the  administration  for  bringing 
this  bill  to  our  attention,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  £}dwards] 
who  sponsored  it  for  them. 

It  was  reported  unanimously  in  sub- 
committee and  in  full  committee  and 
it  is  of  course  very  noncontroversial  as 
you  might  infer  from  that. 

Under  current  law  if  a  law  enforce- 
ment agency  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment injures  a  noninvolved  party  in  a 
criminal  matter  in  a  nonnegligent 
fashion,  we  cannot  do  very  much 
about  it.  It  is  a  paradox. 

If  the  FBI  should  negligently 
damage  you  while  pursuing  a  criminal, 
you  can  sue  under  the  Federal  Tort 
Claims  Act. 

If  the  FBI  or  any  other  law  enforce- 
ment entity  which  are  the  ones  cov- 
ered under  this  bill  necessarily  causes 
you  injury  in  the  pursuit  of  its  mis- 
sion, they  cannot  compensate  you  for 
more  than  $500.  They  have  asked  us 
for  the  authority  to  compensate  up  to 
$50,000  without  having  to  come  to  us. 
We  think  that  is  a  good  idea.  That  is 
what  the  bill  does. 

The  bill  was  broadened  after  some 
conversation  so  it  covers  not  only  the 
FBI  but  all  law  enforcement  entities. 

I  do  not  want  to  give  the  impression, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  our  Federal  law  en- 
forcement agencies  willfully  inflict 
damage  on  people.  I  guess  they  are  on 
the  whole  extremely  responsible  in 
the  performance  of  their  duties.  But 
sometimes  damage  is  inevitable.  I  will 
give  one  example. 

The  FBI  is  examining  a  particular 
building  because  they  have  been  given 
information  which  leads  them  to  be- 
lieve a  body  is  buried  there  that  did 
not  die  a  natural  death. 

The  only  way  to  find  out  if  a  body  is 
there  is  to  dig  up  the  floor  of  the 
building. 

The  building  is  now  owned  by  people 
who  are  not  at  all  involved  with  the 
death.  The  body  came  with  the  build- 
ing although  presumably  not  noted  in 
the  deed. 

The  FBI  has  no  option  in  the  pur- 
suit of  its  criminal  investigation  but  to 
dig  up  the  floor.  Under  current  law,  if 
the  FBI  digs  up  the  floor,  finds  the 
body,  it  cannot  pay  more  than  $500. 
Ironically,  today  if  the  FBI  made  a 
mistake  and  went  to  the  house  next 
door,    through   some   negligence   and 


dug  up  the  wrong  floor,  it  could  pay 
the  people  where  the  body  was  not, 
but  it  could  not  pay  the  people  where 
the  body  was. 

Now  this  does  not  happen  very 
often.  We  do  not  want  to  give  the  im- 
pression that  there  is  casual  attitudes 
on  the  part  of  our  law  enforcement  en- 
tities toward  the  rights  of  private  citi- 
zens. Quite  the  opposite  is  the  case, 
but  inevitably  in  some  circumstances 
some  damage  will  arise. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  these  agencies 
that  they  want  more  fully  to  be  able 
to  compensate  people.  That  is  what 
this  bill  does. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  JAMES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  972.  I  compliment  the  subcom- 
mittee chairman,  Mr.  Frank,  for  hold- 
ing hearings  on  this  bill  and  moving 
H.R.  972  through  the  subcommittee, 
the  full  committee,  and  to  the  House 
floor,  today. 

As  Mr.  Frank  has  stated  this  bill 
amends  section  3724  of  title  31  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  increase  the  At- 
torney General's  settlement  authority 
regarding  claims  by  innocent  victims 
of  legitimate  law  enforcement  activi- 
ties. Current  law,  enacted  many  years 
ago,  only  provides  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral authority  to  settle  claims  filed 
against  the  FBI  up  to  a  ceiling  of  $500. 
Obviously,  since  the  1930's  inflation 
has  diminished  the  effectiveness  of 
this  settlement  authority. 

H.R.  972  increases  the  Attorney 
General's  settlement  authority  to 
$50,000  and  broadens  the  coverage  of 
title  31  to  include  claims  against  all 
law  enforcement  components  of  our 
Federal  Government.  Certainly,  all  in- 
nocent, and  often  cooperative  victims 
of  legitimate  Federal  law  enforcement 
activities  should  be  sillowed  to  file  a 
bona  fide  claim  against  the  Govern- 
ment under  these  circumstances  and 
be  substantially  reimbursed  where  ap- 
propriate. 

I  think  this  is  a  good  bill;  I  support- 
ed it  in  committee,  the  administration 
supports  it.  and  I  encourage  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  in  favor  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Edwards],  the  sponsor  of 
this  bill. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  sponsor  of  H.R. 
972.  I  congratulate  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  for  bringing  this 
legislation  to  the  floor  so  promptly. 

This  is  a  noncontroversial  but  valua- 
ble piece  of  legislation.  It  will  help  our 
law  enforcement  agencies  carry  out 
their  duties  fairly  and  professionally. 
The  bill  simply  establishes  that  an  in- 
nocent citizen  who  suffers  intentional 
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injury  by  a  Federal  law  enforcement 
officer  can  be  reimbursed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Under  current  law. 
due  to  the  concept  of  sovereign  immu- 
nity and  the  limitations  of  the  Federal 
Tort  Claims  Act,  these  citizens  often 
cannot  recovery  fully.  If  they  are  in- 
jured by  the  FBI.  they  are  currently 
limited  to  $500,  and  if  they  are  injured 
by  the  DEA  or  other  agencies,  it  seems 
there  may  be  no  authority  at  all  for 
the  Government  to  repay  them. 

H.R.  972  addresses  this  problem  by 
raising  the  Attorney  General's  author- 
ity to  settle  claims  from  $500  to 
$50,000,  and  extending  the  settlement 
authority  to  cover  all  law  enforcement 
components  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. 

This  measure  does  not  mean  it  is 
okay  for  Federal  agents  to  destroy  pri- 
vate property.  I  expect  the  FBI  and 
the  other  agencies  to  continue  to  exer- 
cise the  utmost  caution  in  carrying  out 
its  activities. 

This  bill  is  long  overdue.  It  does  not 
address  some  other  important  prob- 
lems in  terms  of  negligent  or  careless 
injury  to  innocent  third  parties,  but 
we  can  leave  those  to  another  day. 

I  urge  passage  of  the  bill,  and  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 
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Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.   JAMES.   Mr.   Speaker.   I 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore 
Frost),  the  question  is  on  the  motion 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Frank]  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill. 
H.R.  972.  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


yield 
(Mr. 


MARTIN      LUTHER      KING,      JR., 
FEDERAL     HOLIDAY      COMMIS- 
SION EXTENSION  ACT 
Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 

to  suspend  the  rules  and  concur  in  the 

Senate  amendment  to  the  bill  (H.R. 

1385)  to  make  permanent  the  Martin 

Luther    King.    Jr.,    Federal    Holiday 

Commission. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Senate  amendment:  Strike  out  all  after 

the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr..  Federal  Holiday  Commis- 
sion Extension  Act." 

SEC.  2.  REMOVAL  OF  TERMINATION. 

(a)  Removal.— Section  9  of  Public  Law  98- 
399  (98  Stat.  1475)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Sec.  9.  The  Commission  shall  continue  in 
existence  until  April  20,  1994.". 

(b)  CONTORMING  AMENDMENTS.— 


(1)  Findings.— Paragraph  (3)  of  the  first 
section  of  Public  Law  98-399  (98  Stat.  1473) 
is  amended  by  striking  "first". 

(2)  Purposes.— Section  3(1)  of  Public  Law 
98-399  (98  Stat.  1473)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing "first  occurs  on  January  30,  1986"  and 
Inserting  "occurs  on  the  third  Monday  in 
January  each  year". 

(c)  Reestablishment  After  Termina- 
tion.—If  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  occurs  on  or  after  April  20,  1989,  the 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  Federal  Holiday 
Commission  shall  be  restablished  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  with  the 
same  members  and  powers  that  the  Com- 
mission had,  as  provided  in  Public  Law  98- 
399  (98  Stat.  1473),  on  April  19,  1989  (sub- 
ject to  this  Act  and  the  amendments  made 
by  this  Act). 

SEC.  3.  MEMBERSHIP. 

(a)  Terms  in  General.— Section  4(c)  of 
Public  Law  98-399  (98  Stat.  1474)  is  amend- 
ed to  read  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraphs 
(2)  and  (3).  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  appointed  not  later  than  June  1  of 
each  year  for  terms  of  1  year,  and  any  va- 
cancy in  the  Commission  shall  be  filled  in 
the  manner  in  which  the  original  appoint- 
ment was  made.  Any  vacancy  in  the  Com- 
mission shall  not  affect  its  powers. 

"(2)  Coretta  Scott  King  shall  serve  as  a 
member  for  life.  In  the  event  of  a  vacancy, 
her  position  on  the  Commission  shall  be 
filled  by  a  member  of  the  family  surviving 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  not  already  a 
member  of  the  Commission,  who  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  family  and  shall  serve  as  a 
member  of  the  Commission  at  the  discretion 
of  the  family. 

"(3)  The  2  members  of  the  Commission 
appointed  as  members  of  the  family  surviv- 
ing Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  shall  serve  as 
members  of  the  Commission  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  family.". 

(b)  Continuation  of  Terms  of  Existing 
Members.— The  individuals  who  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  shall  be  considered  to 
have  been  appointed  members  for  a  term 
ending  on  the  first  June  1  that  occurs  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  (pur- 
suant to  section  4(a)  of  Public  Law  98-399 
(98  Stat.  1473)  or  section  2(c)  of  this  Act,  as 
appropriate). 

SEC.  4.  RESTRICTIONS  ON  ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  COM- 
MISSION. 

Section  6  of  Public  Law  98-399  (98  Stat. 

1474)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  In  carrying  out  the  responsibilities  of 
the  Commission  under  this  Act.  the  Com- 
mission shall  not  make  any  expenditures,  or 
receive  or  utilize  any  assistance  in  the  form 
of  the  use  of  office  space,  personnel,  or  any 
other  assistance  authorized  under  subsec- 
tion (b),  for  any  of  the  following  purposes— 

"(A)  training  activities  for  the  purpose  of 
directing  or  encouraging— 

"(i)  the  organization  or  implementation  of 
campaigns  to  protest  stxiial  conditions,  and 

"(ii)  any  form  of  civil  disobedience.". 

SEC.  5.  REPORTS. 

Section  8  of  Public  Law  98-399  (98  Stat. 

1475)  is  amended  by  striking  the  period  at 
the  end  and  Inserting  the  following:  "with 
respect  to  the  most  recent  observance  of  the 
Federal  legal  holiday  honoring  the  birthday 
of  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.". 

SEC.  6.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

(a)  Authorization.- Section  7  of  Public 
Law  98-399  (98  Stat.  1474)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 
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Sec.  7.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  this  Act  $300,000  for 
fiscal  year  1989  and  each  of  the  4  succeeding 
fiscal  years.". 

"(b)  Conforming  Amendments.— 

(1)  Expenses  of  members.— Section  4(d)  of 
Public  Law  98-399  (98  Stat.  1474)  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  "subject  to  section  7"  and  in- 
serting "subject  to  the  availability  of  suffi- 
cient funds". 

(2)  Pay  for  staff.— Section  6(a)  of  Public 
Law  98-399  (98  Stat.  1474)  is  amended  by 
striking  "Subject  to  section  7"  and  Inserting 
"Subject  to  the  availability  of  sufficient 
funds". 

SEC.  7.  REPEALER. 

Section  5(c)  of  Public  Law  98-399  (98  Stat. 
1474)  is  repealed. 

SEC.  8.  BRONZE  REPLICA  OF  DECLARATION  OF  IN- 
DEPENDENCE. 

(a)  The  Congress  finds  that: 

(1)  The  ideas  expressed  in  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  have  inspired  freedom- 
loving  E>eople  throughout  the  world. 

(2)  The  eloquent  language  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  has  stirred  the  hearts 
of  the  American  people. 

(3)  The  E>eclaration  of  Independence 
ranks  as  one  of  the  greatest  documents  in 
human  history. 

(4)  On  July  2,  1952,  a  bronze  replica  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  was  presented 
to  Congress  for  display  in  the  Rotunda  of 
the  United  States  Capitol. 

(5)  On  July  22,  1988,  the  bronze  replica  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  moved 
from  the  Rotunda  of  the  Capitol  to  the 
small  House  Rotunda  between  the  Capitol 
Rotunda  and  Statuary  Hall. 

(6)  The  bronze  replica  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  was  replaced  in  the  Rotun- 
da by  a  bust  of  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 

(7)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
bronze  replica  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence should,  forthwith,  be  returned  to 
a  place  of  prominence  in  the  Rotunda  of  the 
United  States  Capitol  where  it  shall  remain 
on  permanent  display. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
second  demanded? 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Sawyer] 
will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes,  and 
the  gentlewoman  from  Maryland 
[Mrs.  Morella]  will  be  recognized  for 
20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Sawyer]. 


a 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks and  include  therein  extraneous 
material  on  the  Senate  amendment  to 
H.R.  1385  now  under  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  constune. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  H.R.  1385.  the  Martin  Luther  King. 
Jr..  Federal  Holiday  Commission  Ex- 
tension Act.  as  amended  by  the 
Senate.  The  bill  is  worthwhile  and 
necessary,  and  merits  final  passage  by 
the  House. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  explain  briefly  the  Senate  amend- 
ments to  the  bill. 

As  passed  by  the  House  on  April  17, 
H.R.  1385  would  have  established  the 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  Federal  Holi- 
day Commission  as  a  permanent  Com- 
mission until  terminated  by  law.  The 
bill,  as  amended  by  the  Senate,  pro- 
vides that  the  Commission  shall  con- 
tinue in  existence  until  April  20, 
1994— a  5-year  extension  of  the  life  of 
the  Commission. 

With  regard  to  funding  for  the  oper- 
ation of  the  Commission,  the  Senate 
amendment  authorizes  an  annual  ap- 
propriation of  $300,000  for  fiscal  year 
1989  and  each  of  the  four  succeeding 
fiscal  years.  The  House  bill  authorized 
$500,000  annually. 

A  new  section  4  has  been  added  by 
the  Senate  to  address  restrictions  on 
the  Commission's  activities.  This  sec- 
tion prohibits  Commission  expendi- 
tures for  the  purpose  of  organizing 
campaigns  to  protest  social  conditions 
or  promote  civU  disobedience.  (Section 
7  of  the  Senate  amendment  makes  the 
Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act  ap- 
plicable to  the  Commission.) 

F^ally,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Senate 
added  a  new  section  8.  It  concerns  the 
placement  of  the  bronze  replica  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  that  was 
moved  from  the  rotunda  of  the  Cap- 
itol of  the  United  States  to  the  small 
House  rotunda  between  the  Capitol  ro- 
tunda and  Statuary  Hall.  This  bronze 
replica  was  replaced  by  a  bust  of 
Martin  Luther  King.,  Jr.,  on  June  22, 
1988.  The  new  section  would  return 
the  bronze  replica  to  a  place  of  promi- 
nence in  the  U.S.  Capitol. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  again  would  like  to 
compliment  Mr.  Conyers,  the  sponsor 
of  HJl.  1385,  for  his  steadfast  leader- 
ship on  this  important  legislation  and 
for  his  dedication  to  keeping  Dr. 
King's  dream  alive. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  1385  extends  the 
Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.  Federal  Holi- 
day Commission.  Though  the  House 
passed  the  original  bill  extending  the 
Martin  Luther  King  Commission  per- 
manently by  a  vote  of  305  to  84  on 
April  17.  we  are  here  today  to  concur 
in  the  Senate  amendment  to  the  bill. 
The  amended  bill  extends  the  Com- 
mission for  an  additional  5  years  and 
authorizes  $300,000  for  its  operational 
budget  for  each  of  those  years.  The 
Senate  amendment  also  prohibits  the 
Commission  from  utilizing  any  of  its 


assets  for  any  purpose  other  than  its 
authorized  mission. 

The  Commission  was  established  in 
1984  and  charged  with  the  responsibil- 
ity of  making  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 
Day  a  meaningful  national  holiday. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  H.R.  1385,  I  urge 
all  Members  to  support  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Regula],  who  is  a  member 
of  the  Commission. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  served 
on  the  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  Feder- 
al Holiday  Commission  since  the  in- 
ception by  appointment  of  the  leader- 
ship, four  from  each  House,  that  serve 
in  that  capacity,  and  I  am  now  Vice 
Chairman.  I  simply  want  to  say  that  I 
would  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  action.  I  think  what  the  Senate 
provides  is  very  reasonable.  It  does  put 
a  fixed  time,  5  years.  It  does  reduce 
the  amendment,  it  puts  some  condi- 
tions in  that  tightens  up  the  way  in 
which  it  would  be  used,  and  certainly 
represents  a  very  responsible  position 
in  dealing  with  these  areas. 

I  might  say  the  Commission,  has 
taken  exceptionally  good  action  on 
behalf  of  educational  programs,  and 
the  greatest  part  of  this  money  would 
be  used  to  continue  and  to  strengthen 
the  program  of  education  that  reaches 
across  this  Nation,  and  for  that 
matter,  across  the  world. 

I  would  also  point  out  to  my  col- 
leagues that  the  vote  in  the  Senate  on 
this  particular  bill  was  94  in  favor  and 
only  7  against.  I  think  that  indicates  a 
strong  vote  of  support,  and  I  hope 
that  we  have  a  similar  one  in  the 
House. 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  for 
his  very  thoughtful  support  of  the 
compromise  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consmne  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Oilman],  who  is  the 
ranking  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  H.R.  1385  as  amend- 
ed by  the  Senate  to  make  permanent 
the  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  Federal 
Holiday  Commission  and  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
CoirrERs]. 

The  amended  version  provides,  for  a 
5-year  extension  and  the  appropria- 
tion of  $300,000  per  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  honored  Dr.  King  with  a 
Federal  holiday  because  we  wanted  his 
legacy  to  survive.  His  advocacy  of 
racial  equality,  nonviolence,  and  social 
change  has  given  hope  and  courage  to 
millions  of  Americans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  H.R. 
1385,  as  amended  by  the  Senate  is  a 
fair  compromise  of  the  bill  passed  by 
the  House.  It  would  allow  the  Martin 
Luther  King  Commission  to  continue 


to  coordinate  efforts  that  reflect  the 
principles  of  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 

Accordingly,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  supporting  this  legislation. 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Dym- 
ally]. 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  appreciate  it  if  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Sawyer]  would  re- 
spond to  a  question  which  I  would 
pose  to  him  in  his  capacity  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Census 
and  Population. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  course  of 
Senate  consideration  of  H.R.  1385  an 
amendment  was  added  respecting  a 
bronze  replica  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  in  the  rotunda.  Specifi- 
cally, the  amendment  requires  that 
the  bronze  replica  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  should,  forthwith,  be 
returned  to  a  place  of  prominence  in 
the  rotunda  of  the  U.S.  Capitol  where 
it  shall  remain  on  permanent  display. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  in  pass- 
ing this  bill,  it  is  not  our  intent  that 
the  return  of  the  replica  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  displace  the 
statue  of  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  I 
wonder  if  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Sawyer]  could  speak  to  that 
question. 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Dybially]  is  cor- 
rect. It  is  not  the  intent  of  Congress 
that  the  statue  of  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.,  be  removed  from  the  rotun- 
da. It  is  merely  the  intent  that  the 
bronze  replica  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  be  given  a  place  in  the 
Capitol  rotunda.  This  would  not  neces- 
sarily require  displacing  the  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.,  statue. 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  clarifying 
this  issue. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  Senate  amendments  to  H.R.  1385, 
legislation  which  I  introduced  at  the  beginning 
of  the  101st  Congress  to  extend  the  life  of  the 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  Federal  Holiday  Com- 
mission. While  the  Senate  amendment  repre- 
sent a  compromise  over  the  House  passed 
version,  they  would  preserve  the  Commission 
for  5  more  years  and  for  the  first  time  in  histo- 
ry be  Federal  approved  for  Commission's  op- 
erations. 

The  Commission  has  had  only  4  short  years 
in  which  to  institutionalize  the  Federal  holiday 
honoring  Dr.  King.  It  took  many  more  years  to 
recognize  and  institutionalize  other  Federal 
holidays  like  George  Washington  and  Abra- 
ham Lincoln's  birthdays,  which  are  now  known 
and  collectively  celet>rated  as  President's  day. 
This  legislation  will  provide  the  Commission 
more  time  to  carry  out  its  mandated  duty. 

The  Commission  is  successfully  carrying  out 
its  mandate  of  encouraging  appropriate  na- 
tionwkie  ceremonies  relating  to  Vne  observ- 
ance of  the  holiday  honoring  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.,  and  sponsoring  activities  which  edu- 
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cate  the  American  people  about  Dr.  King's 
values  of  racial  equality  and  nonviolent  social 
change.  It  performs  an  important  service  by 
promoting  the  teachings  of  Dr.  King  and  co- 
ordinating special  commemorative  events  in 
the  United  States  and  many  nations  around 
the  worid. 

When  the  Commission  first  began  its  work 
in  the  fall  of  1984,  only  19  States  observed 
Dr.  King's  birthday.  This  year,  however,  all  but 
7  States  and  over  100  foreign  countries  have 
made  his  birthday  an  official  holiday. 

Since  the  Commission's  establishment,  mil- 
lions of  Americans  have  participated  in  semi- 
nars, rallies,  prayer  services,  and  other  trib- 
utes. People  of  all  races,  cultures,  and  politi- 
cal persuasions  have  come  together  in  the 
same  spirit  of  good  will  and  fellowship  that 
characterized  Dr.  King's  life.  The  Commission 
has  developed  and  helped  to  distribute  "living 
the  dream"  pledge  cards  on  which  over  2  mil- 
lion people  have  affirmed  their  commitment  to 
the  ideals  of  freedom,  justice,  and  opportunity 
for  all. 

Mr.  Speaker,  3  days  after  the  assassination 
of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  I  introduced  the 
first  holiday  legislation.  It  took  more  than  15 
years  to  enact  that  legislation,  but  in  a  way  it 
was  worth  the  wait.  The  support  in  the  House 
and  the  Senate  for  the  passage  of  a  holiday 
for  Dr.  King  was  an  incredible  and  important 
historic  statement  which  I  still  treasure.  Its 
value  to  the  Nation  will  grow  in  importance  as 
time  goes  on. 

As  time  moves  on,  this  legislation  becomes 
more  important,  not  less  important.  Thankfully, 
there  were  Americans  who  came  in  with  start- 
up money  to  get  this  Commission  moving.  I 
am  pleased  that  we  are  authorizing  this  legis- 
lation for  5  years  and  putting  $300,000  into 
this  project  annually.  I  suggest  to  Members  it 
is  a  very,  very  tiny  amount,  but  I  think  it  does 
make  a  very  strong  and  persuasive  statement 
that  we  are  going  to  continue  the  memory  of 
Dr.  King,  now  that  we  have  made  his  life  a 
part  of  the  American  history  by  recognizing 
him  every  year.  So  I  am  pleased.  I  am  almost 
as  happy  as  I  was  the  day  that  the  Senate 
added  their  blessing  to  the  holiday  bill  itself. 

So  I  am  humbled  by  all  of  the  Members 
who  have  joined  in  the  overwhelming  support 
for  this  legislation,  and  I  urge  the  President  to 
immediately  sign  this  important  measure. 

Mr.  MFUME.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Sawyer]  for  his  leadership  on  this  important 
measure  and  my  good  friend  and  colleague 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Conyers]  for  authoring 
this  legislation. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Senate  has  acted  ex- 
peditiously by  passing  this  measure  by  an 
ovenwhelming  majority  last  week.  I  believe  that 
it  is  important  that  we  allow  the  wori<  of  the 
Commission  to  continue  and  serve  the  people 
of  this  Nation. 

We  want  the  truth  to  be  known  about  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  and  I  believe  that  by 
passing  this  measure  we  will  ensure  that  our 
Nation's  posterity  will  know  of  Dr.  King's  ac- 
complishments and  messages  that  has  in- 
spired us  all. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
measure  and  continue  to  express  their  sup- 
port for  adequate  funding  so  that  the  Commis- 
sion may  carry  out  its  duties. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  the  text  of  the  follow- 
ing resolution  in  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks: 
RESonrrioN  To  Support  Adequate  Funding 

TO  THE  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  Federal 

Holiday  Cobjmission 

Whereas,  The  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 
Federal  Holiday  Commission  was  estab- 
lished in  1984  to  encourage  appropriate 
ceremonies  relating  to  the  oliservance  of  a 
holiday  observing  Dr.  King, 

Whereas,  since  its  creation,  the  Commis- 
sion has  worked  to  help  expand  the  celebra- 
tion of  Dr.  King's  birthday  and  increase  the 
awareness  of  his  message  to  44  states, 

Whereas,  the  Commission  has  orchestrat- 
ed numerous  ceremonies,  seminars,  speak- 
ers, and  various  activities  over  the  past  five 
years  to  educate  Americans, 

Whereas,  the  Commission  has  operated 
with  limited  fimds  and  a  small  staff  in  car- 
rying out  its  duties  since  no  federal  funds 
were  appropriated  upon  its  creation,  and 
private  donations  have  been  declining  over 
the  years. 

Whereas,  if  the  Commission  is  to  carry 
out  its  duties  as  intended  by  the  Congress  in 
an  effective  and  efficient  manner:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  an  adequate  level  of 
funding  should  be  appropriated  to  the 
Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.,  Federal  Holiday 
Commission  for  the  operations  of  its  activi- 
ties. 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the     gentleman     from     Ohio      [Mr. 
Sawyer]  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  concur  in  the  Senate  amend- 
ment to  the  bill,  H.R.  1385. 
The  question  was  taken. 
Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  359,  nays 
42,  not  voting  33,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  451 


Ackerman 

Akaka 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Aspin 

Atkins 

AuCoin 

Barnard 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Bates 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

Berman 

Bevill 

Bilbray 

BlUey 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Bonier 

Borski 

Bosco 

Boucher 


YEAS— 359 

Boxer 
Brennan 
Broomfield 
Browder 
Brown  (CA) 
Brown  <CO) 
Bruce 
Bryant 
Buechner 
Banning 
Byron 
Callahan 
Campbell  (CA) 
CampbeU  (CO) 
Cardln 
Carper 
Can- 
Chapman 
Clarke 
Clay 
Clement 
Clinger 
Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 
Coleman  (TX) 
Collins 
Conte 
Cooper 
Costello 


Coughlin 

Cox 

Coyne 

Craig 

Crockett 

Darden 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

DeFazio 

Dellums 

Derrick 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Doruielly 

Dorgan(ND) 

Downey 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edwards  (CA) 

Emerson 


English 

Erdreich 

Espy 

Evans 

Pascell 

Fazio 

Peighan 

Pish 

Flake 

Plippo 

Foglietta 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Pord(TN) 

Frank 

Frost 

Gallegly 

Gallo 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gekas 

Gephardt 

Gillmor 

Gilman 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gordon 

Goss 

Gradison 

Grandy 

Grant 

Gray 

Green 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

HaU(OH) 

Hall  (TX) 

Hamilton 

Harris 

Hasten 

Hawkins 

Hayes  (IL) 

Hayes  (LA) 

Hefner 

Henry 

Hertel 

Hller 

Hoagland 

Hochbrueckner 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Houghton 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

Jacobs 

James 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Johnston 

Jones  (GA) 

Jones  (NO 

Jontz 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kastenmeier 

Kennedy 

Keimelly 

Kildee 

Kleczka 

Kolbe 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

Kyi 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

Laughlin 

Leach  (lA) 

Leath  (TX) 

Lehman  (CA) 


Archer 
Armey 


Lehman  (FL) 

Lent 

Levin  (MI) 

Levine  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Lipinski 

Lloyd 

Long 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowey  (NY) 

Luken.  Thomas 

Lukens.  Donald 

Machtley 

Madigan 

Markey 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NY) 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCloskey 

McCrery 

McDade 

McDermotl 

McHugh 

McMillen(MD) 

McNulty 

Meyers 

Mfume 

Michel 

MUler  (CA) 

Miller  (WA) 

MineU 

Moakley 

Molinari 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Morella 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Neal  (NO 

Nelson 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Owens  (NY) 

Owens  (UT) 

Oxley 

Pallone 

Panetta 

Parker 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patterson 

Paxon 

Payne  (VA) 

Pease 

Pelosl 

Penny 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Porter 

Poshard 

Price 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Ray 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rogers 

Rohrabacher 

Rose 

NAYS— 42 

Baker 
Ballenger 


Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (GA) 

Russo 

Sabo 

Saiki 

Sangmeister 

Sarpalius 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Sax  ton 

Scheuer 

Schiff 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schuette 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Sensenbrenner 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shays 

Shuster 

Sikorski 

Sisisky 

Skaggs 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Smith  (PL) 

Smith  (LA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (TX) 

Smith  (VT) 

Smith,  Robert 

(OR) 
Snowe 
Solarz 
Spratt 
Staggers 
Stallings 
Stangeland 
Steams 
Stenholm 
Stokes 
Studds 
Swift 
Synar 
Tallon 
Tanner 
Tauke 
Tauzln 
Thomas  (CA) 
Thomas  (GA) 
Thomas  (WY) 
Torres 
Torricelll 
Towns 
Traficant 
Traxler 
Onsoeld 
Upton 
Valentine 
Vander  Jagt 
Vento 
Visclosky 
Volkmer 
Vucanovich 
Walgren 
Walker 
Walsh 
Watklns 
Waxman 
Weber 
Weiss 
Weldon 
Wheat 
Whittaker 
Whilten 
Williams 
Wilson 
Wolf 
Wolpe 
Wyden 
Wylie 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young  (AK) 


Bilirakis 
Burton 
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Chandler 

Herger 

Schaefer 

Coble 

Ireland 

Shumway 

Coin  best 

Lightfoot 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Cnne 

Livingston 

Smith  (MS) 

Dannemeyer 

McCandless 

Smith  (NE) 

OeLay 

McCoUum 

Smith.  Denny 

FaweU 

McEwen 

(OR) 

Fields 

McMillan  (NO 

Smith.  Robert 

Prenzel 

MUIer(OH) 

(NH) 

Hammerschmidt  Moorhead 

Solomon 

Hancock 

Nielson 

Stump 

Hansen 

Packard 

Sundquist 

Hefley 

Ravenel 

NOT  VOTING- 

-33 

Bateman 

Hatcher 

Pepper 

Brooks 

HoUoway 

Rangel 

Bustamante 

Hunter 

Richardson 

Conyers 

Leiand 

Ritter 

CouTter 

Lewis  (CA) 

Roe 

Oornan  <CA) 

Man  ton 

Roybal 

Douglas 

Marlenee 

Spence 

Edwards  (OK) 

McCurdy 

Stark 

Ensel 

McGrath 

Udall 

Florio 

Neal(MA) 

Wise 

Gibbons 

Payne (NJ) 

Young (FL> 

n  1341 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pair: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  R&ngel  and  Mr.  Conyers  for.  with  Mr. 
Marlenee  against. 

Messrs.  FAWELL,  HAMMER- 
SCHMIDT,  and  McCOLLUM  changed 
their  vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
in. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


UMI 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Kal- 
baugh,  one  of  his  secretaries,  who  also 
informed  the  House  that  on  the  fol- 
lowing dates  the  President  approved 
and  signed  bills  and  joint  resolutions 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 
On  February  7. 1989: 

H.J.  Res.  129.  Joint  resolution  disapprov- 
ing the  increases  in  executive,  legislative, 
and  judicial  salaries  recommended  by  the 
President  under  section  225  of  the  Federal 
Salary  Act  of  1967. 

On  March  IS.  1989: 

H.J.  Res.  22.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  beginning  March  6,  1989.  as  "Fed- 
eral Employees  Recognition  Week." 
On  March  23,  1989: 

HJ.  Res.  117.  Joint  resolution  to  proclaim 
March  20.  1989,  as  "National  Agriculture 
Day"  and 

H.J.  Res.  167.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
March  16,  1989,  as  "Freedom  of  Information 
Day." 

On  March  24, 1989: 

H.J.  Res.  148.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  month  of  March  In  both  1989  and  1990 
as  "Women's  History  Month." 
On  March  31,  1989: 

H.R.  1373.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  an  election  observer  mission  for 
the  1989  presidential  elections  in  Panama. 


On  April  7,  1989: 

H.R.  829.  An  act  to  make  permanent  the 
authority  provided  under  the  Temporary 
Emergency  Wildfire  Suppression  Act. 

On  April  18,  1989: 

H.J.  Res.  173.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
April  16.  1989,  and  April  6,  1990,  as  "Educa- 
tion Day,  U.S.A." 

H.R.  1750.  An  act  to  implement  the  Bipar- 
tisan Accord  on  Central  America  of  March 
24,  1989. 

On  April  19,  1989: 

H.J.  Res.  102.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
April  1989  as  "National  Recycling  Month." 
On  April  20,  1989: 

H.J.  Res.  112.  Joint  resolution  designating 
April  23,  1989,  through  April  29,  1989.  and 
April  23,  1990,  through  April  29,  1990,  as 
"National  Organ  and  Tissue  Donor  Aware- 
ness Week"  and 

H.R.  666.  An  act  to  allow  an  obsolete  Navy 
drydock  to  be  transferred  to  the  city  of 
Jacksonville,  Florida,  before  the  expiration 
of  the  otherwise  applicable  60-day  congres- 
sional review  period. 
On  May  3.  1989: 

H.J.  Res.  124.  Joint  resolution  to  recognize 
the  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  the  Smith- 
Lever  Act  of  May  8.  1914,  and  its  role  In  es- 
tablishing our  Nation's  system  of  State  Co- 
operative Extension  Services. 


D  1340 

APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES 
ON  H.  CON.  RES.  106.  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  ON  THE 
BUDGET— FISCAL  YEAR  1990 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion (H.  Con.  Res.  106)  setting  forth 
the  congressional  budget  for  the 
United  States  Government  for  the 
fiscal  years  1990,  1991,  and  1992,  with 
a  Senate  amendment  thereto,  disagree 
to  the  Senate  amendment  and  agree  to 
the  conference  asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

MOTION  TO  INSTRUCrr  OFFERED  BY  MR.  FRENZEL 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Frenzel  moves  that  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  at  the  conference  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
H.  Con.  Res.  106  be  Instructed  to  reduce 
funds  included  in  new  budget  authority  to 
be  used  for  congressional  mailing  for  fiscal 
year  1990  in  functional  category  800  (gener- 
al government)  by  $100,000,000  and  incude 
an  additional  $100,000,000  in  new  budget  au- 
thority for  fiscal  year  1990  in  functional  cat- 
egory 750  (administration  of  justice)  to  be 
used  by  law  enforcement  agencies  to  enforce 
laws  respecting  the  manufacture,  importa- 
tion, distribution,  and  use  of  illegal  drugs: 
and  to  agree  to  section  U  of  the  senate 
amendment. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Pren- 
zel] will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes 
and  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Panetta]  will  be  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 


The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Prenzel]. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  motion  to  in- 
struct the  conferees  on  the  budget  res- 
olution. 

There  was  one  item  which  seemed  to 
plague  Members  of  the  House  more 
than  others  when  we  discussed  the 
matter  on  the  floor  of  this  House  and 
beforehand.  That  was  we  had  not  done 
enough  in  the  drug  war. 

There  appeared  in  the  Senate  reso- 
lution an  amendment  which  diverted 
from  the  general  government  func- 
tion, specifically,  the  congressional 
mailing  account,  $100  million  in  new 
budget  authority  to  be  used  in  catego- 
ry 750,  the  Administration  of  Justice. 
The  $100  million  is  to  be  used  for  law 
enforcement  agencies  to  enforce  laws 
respecting  the  manufacture,  transpor- 
tation, distribution  and  use  of  illegal 
drugs. 

Since  the  Senate  number  in  this 
function  was  higher  than  the  House 
number,  it  seemed  to  me  that  instruct- 
ing the  conferees  would  be  a  good  way 
to  insure  that  we  could  direct  the  larg- 
est possible  amount  of  money  under 
the  budget  resolution  into  the  war 
against  drugs.  That  was  the  reason  for 
my  making  the  motion  to  instruct. 

Shortly  after  I  devised  this  motion, 
the  gentlewoman  from  Nebraska  [Mrs. 
Smith]  produced  another  motion  to 
instruct  which  had  to  do  with  accept- 
ing a  Senate  amendment  to  section  11 
which  expressed  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress in  opposition  to  a  gas  tax  in  this 
particular  fiscal  year.  In  bill  form,  her 
motion  has  some  240  sponsors.  It 
seemed  to  be  an  appropriate  part  of 
the  potential  instructions,  so  I  includ- 
ed it  in  my  motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
has  expired. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  2  additional  minutes,  and  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Panetta],  the 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  to 
me. 

The  gentleman  has  discussed  this 
issue  with  me.  Basically,  there  are  two 
issues  involved  here.  One  is  the  re- 
quest for  additional  funding  for  drug 
enforcement  as  contained  in  the 
amendment  that  was  passed  on  the 
Senate  side. 

We  think  we  would  certainly  give 
consideration  to  that  in  the  confer- 
ence with  regard  to  this  functional 
area.  For  that  reason,  I  am  prepared 
to  accept  it. 

With  regard  to  the  other  issues  on 
the  gas  tax,  while  I  have  some  reserva- 
tions about  limiting  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  with  regard  to  this 
issue,  I  think  we  recognize  the  reality 
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le  confer- 
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1  prepared 


that  with  regard  at  least  to  this  year 
and  the  fulfillment  of  reconciliation 
under  this  budget  resolution,  it  is  not 
likely  that  it  would  be  part  of  that 
kind  of  package. 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  objection  to  that  portion  as  well. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  contribution 
and  for  the  good  point  that  this 
budget  is  unlikely  to  be  involved  in  a 
gasoline  tax. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  gentlewoman  from  Ne- 
braska [Mrs.  Smith]. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  motion  to  instruct  confer- 
ees offered  by  my  good  friend,  Mr. 
Fenzel. 

I  had  originally  planned  to  ask  the 
House  to  defeat  the  previous  question 
on  the  gentleman  from  Mirmesota's 
motion.  If  the  previous  question  had 
been  defeated,  I  would  have  offered  an 
amendment  to  the  motion  to  put  the 
House  on  record  in  opposition  to  an  in- 
crease in  the  Federal  excise  tax  on 
gasoline  and  diesel  fuel. 

However,  Mr.  Frenzel  has  graciously 
agreed  to  include  my  amendment  in 
his  motion. 

I  feel  those  Members  who  must 
decide  where  the  revenues  required 
under  the  budget  resolution  should  be 
raised  need  to  know  in  advance  that 
there  is  strong  opposition  to  the  use  of 
fuel  taxes  to  meet  those  general  reve- 
nue targets. 

House  Resolution  41,  a  resolution 
expressing  opposition  to  an  increase  in 
the  Federal  excise  tax  on  gasoline  and 
diesel  fuel  in  order  to  reduce  the  defi- 
cit, now  has  over  228  cosponsors.  The 
Senate  has  included  identical  language 
in  their  version  of  the  budget  resolu- 
tion. 

This  motion  instructs  conferees  to 
accept  the  Senate  language. 

Proposals  during  the  past  year  to 
boost  this  tax  have  set  rural  America 
on  its  ear. 

Surely  you  are  aware  that  the  astro- 
nomical cost  of  energy  was  a  key  cause 
of  the  financial  crisis  in  rural  America 
in  the  early  1980's.  The  energy  factor 
played  a  role  in  combination,  to  be 
sure,  with  other  well-intentioned  but 
misguided  Goverrmient  policies  that 
led  to  soaring  inflation.  skjTocketing 
interest  rates,  and  low  conmiodity 
prices. 

Supporters  of  an  increase  in  the  gas 
tax  argue  that  boosting  gasoline  taxes 
would  raise  the  needed  revenues,  but 
my  information  is  that  it  would  signifi- 
cantly increase  the  drag  on  the  econo- 
my to  the  tune  of  a  billion-dollar  loss 
in  the  gross  national  product  [GNP] 
for  each  penny  of  additional  tax. 

Many  of  us  look  favorably  on  in- 
creases in  excise  taxes  as  a  good  place 
to   raise    additional    revenue   because 


they  are  considered  to  be  taxes  over 
which  people  have  control.  If  you 
choose  not  to  purchase  the  product, 
you  do  not  have  to  pay  the  tax. 

To  me,  however,  there  is  a  difference 
between  purchasing  alcohol  or  ciga- 
rettes, say,  and  purchasing  gasoline.  I 
do  not  think  gasoline  is  a  luxury  item. 
Sharp  regional  inequities  would  im- 
mediately appear.  In  my  home  State 
of  Nebraska,  the  people  drive  much 
greater  distances  than  their  city  cous- 
ins. 

According  to  an  American  Automo- 
bile Association  study,  if  a  9-cent-per- 
gallon  Federal  tax  was  added,  an  aver- 
age Nebraska  family  with  two  drivers 
would  pay  $460.54  compared  to  the 
$293.28  their  counterparts  from  New 
York  would  pay  in  total  State  and 
Federal  taxes.  Why  should  Nebras- 
kans  pay  significantly  more  to  help 
balance  the  budget  than  residents  of 
New  York  City? 

Moreover,  excise  taxes  like  this  hurt 
the  poor  the  most.  A  January  1988 
Congressional  Budget  Office  report  re- 
vealed that  families  in  the  $20,000  and 
under  income  range  spent  at  least 
eight  times  as  high  a  percentage  of 
their  incomes  for  gas  as  do  families 
with  incomes  of  $50,000  or  more. 

According  to  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce,  Nebraska's  per  capita 
income  in  1987  ranked  25th  among  the 
States,  or  $14,341,  compared  to  $15,340 
nationally.  With  our  wide  open  spaces, 
plus  our  comparative  low  incomes,  it  is 
e£isy  to  see  that  residents  in  Nebraska 
would  pay  off  a  disproportionate  share 
of  the  deficit  if  Federal  gasoline  taxes 
increased. 

The  Congress  has  never  raised  trans- 
portation user  fees  for  nontransporta- 
tion  purposes.  For  over  30  years  the 
highway  trust  fimd  has  supported  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Program,  and  I 
do  not  believe  it  is  wise  to  divert  high- 
way trust  fund  moneys  which  are 
needed  for  road  and  bridge  construc- 
tion and  repair. 

Anjrway,  just  raising  taxes  alone  will 
do  little  to  help  reduce  the  deficit. 

Without  an  effective  control  on  ag- 
gregate spending,  the  deficit  will  fail 
to  shrink  significantly  no  matter  how 
much  taxes  may  be  increased— on  gas- 
oline or  anything  else. 

Adopting  this  motion  will  send  a 
message  that  the  Congress  must  find 
ways  to  resolve  the  Federal  deficit 
that  will  not  harm  the  Nation's  econo- 
my or  inequitably  burden  certain  sec- 
tions of  our  Nation. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  the 
motion  to  instruct  conferees. 

D  1350 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Porter]. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us 
take  this  option  off  the  table.  We  do 
not  need  a  gasoline  tax.  We  do  not 
need  an  income  tax.  Let  us  take  all 


taxes  off  the  table.  Let  us  tsike  entitle- 
ments off  the  table,  because  surely  we 
do  not  want  people  on  Social  Security 
contributing  to  the  solution  to  our  def- 
icit problem.  Let  us  take  domestic  dis- 
cretionary spending  off  the  table.  Cer- 
tainly veterans  and  others  should  not 
have  to  contribute  to  solving  this  na- 
tional problem.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us 
take  defense  off  the  table.  Nothing  is 
more  important.  It  should  not  have  to 
contribute. 

Let  us  take  them  all  off  the  table 
and  let  our  children  and  grandchildren 
do  the  paying.  Let  us  let  the  Social  Se- 
curity reserve  pay  for  our  irresponsibi- 
lities. Let  us  say  all  the  things  that  we 
do  not  want  to  do  to  solve  the  deficit 
problem,  and  let  us  never  say  what  we 
do  want  to  do.  Let  us  protect  ourselves 
politically  from  every  special  interest 
group,  and  let  us  tell  people  that  they 
can  have  all  the  services  that  they 
want  in  America,  and  they  will  never 
have  to  pay  for  them.  They  can  make 
their  children  and  grandchildren  pay 
for  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no,  I  opt  to  leave  every- 
thing on  the  table.  We  have  to  have 
the  courage  to  say  how  we  are  going  to 
address  this  problem,  and  all  this  Con- 
gress seems  to  be  willing  to  do  is  to  say 
what  we  will  not  do  to  address  a  prob- 
lem that  is  a  crisis  for  America,  and 
that  we  have  to  have  the  courage  to 
address  and  address  soon. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  whip, 
the    gentleman    from    Georgia    [Mr. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just 
want  to  urge  all  of  our  colleagues  to 
vote  for  this  motion.  I  think  it  is  a 
very  sound  and  a  very  prudent  motion. 
I  think  that  it  is  a  good  signal  to  the 
conference  and  to  the  executive 
branch  to  take  $100  million  out  of  the 
general  government  category  and  put 
it  into  law  enforcement  and  try  and 
stop  drugs. 

In  addition.  I  want  to  thank  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Nebraska  [Mrs. 
Smith]  for  a  very  fine  addition  to  this 
motion.  I  think  it  is  very  useful  for  all 
of  us  to  go  on  record  opposing  any  gas- 
oline tax  increase  which  might  be  ap- 
plied to  the  general  fund.  We  have  a 
long  tradition  in  this  country  of  apply- 
ing gasoline  taxes  only  to  the  building 
of  highways  and  to  helping  in  trans- 
portation. 

It  would  be  a  major  mistake  for  us  to 
get  into  the  habit  of  taking  gas  tax  in- 
creases and  applying  them  to  the  Gen- 
eral Treasury. 

I  want  to  thank  both  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota,  and 
my  colleague,  the  gentlewoman  from 
Nebraska,  and  urge  everyone  to  vote  in 
favor  of  this  motion  to  instruct. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Hastert]. 
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Mr.  HASTERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  want  to  bring 
forth  to  this  conunittee  a  proposition 
that  is  not  in  the  budget  resolution 
that  was  put  on  late  Friday  afternoon 
in  the  Senate.  It  is  a  proposition  that 
is  fairly  simple.  It  is  a  proposition  that 
says  it  is  time  that  we  begin  to  let 
senior  citizens  be  productive.  It  is  time 
that  we  need  to  begin  to  let  senior  citi- 
zens make  a  choice.  If  they  want  to  be 
productive  wage  earners  in  this  coun- 
try, they  ought  to  have  the  choice  at 
age  65  to  do  it.  It  is  an  issue  that  is 
going  to  be  discussed,  I  think,  a  great 
deal  more  on  this  floor  of  this  House, 
but  it  is  a  time  of  an  idea,  and  I  would 
say  that  certainly  I  would  urge  the 
committee  to  take  the  conferees  and 
take  some  time  to  look  at  this  issue 
very  seriously  and  to  look  at  the  issue 
of  letting  senior  citizens  at  the  age  of 
65  start  to  earn  more  than  the  $8,000 
limitation  that  is  in  their  Social  Secu- 
rity before  they  lose  $1  for  every  $2 
that  they  earn. 

This  is  something  that  is  blue  collar, 
it  is  people  who  earn  money,  it  is 
earned  income,  and  it  is  not  an  issue  of 
the  country-club  set  being  able  to  pay 
their  dues.  It  is  an  issue  that  people 
who  have  to  earn  money  to  survive  at 
$18,000  or  $20,000  a  year  to  pay  the 
mortgage  on  their  home,  to  buy  the 
automobiles  that  they  need  for  trans- 
portation, that  they  can  earn  the 
money  that  they  can  pay  Social  Secu- 
rity, FDIC  taxes,  that  they  can  pay 
the  added  income  taxes,  that  they  can 
have  a  choice  to  go  on  private  insur- 
ance instead  of  Medicare  by  being  pri- 
vately employed. 

It  is  an  idea  whose  time  has  come, 
and  certainly  I  urge  that  the  confer- 
ence committee  look  at  that. 

Mr.  PRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  1  additional  minute. 

"Ux.  Speaker,  we  all  know  that  in- 
structions on  conferees  are  not  bind- 
ing. We  also  know  that  function  totals 
and  sense-of-the-Congress  resolutions 
tend  to  get  changed  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  play.  However,  I  think  the 
instruction  is  worthwhile  and  will  help 
the  conferees  as  we  attempt  to  bring 
out  this  budget  resolution  out  of  con- 
ference in  the  swiftest  time  possible. 

Mr.  hHAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  Mr.  Frenzel's  motion  opposing 
the  use  of  a  gas  tax  for  the  purpose  of  deficit 
reduction.  Curentiy  226  voting  Members  and 
3  Delegates  of  the  House  have  cosponsored 
House  Resolution  41  and  are  on  the  record 
against  a  gasoline  tax  increase  for  deficit  re- 
duction. This  should  not  be  interpreted  as  a 
lack  of  support  for  meaningful  efforts  to 
reduce  the  Federal  deficit  However,  a  gaso- 
line tax  is  the  vvrong  way  to  do  it  Such  a  tax 
is  inflationary,  pushing  up  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion and  dBtribution  throughout  the  entire 
economy  dependent  on  highway  transporta- 
tion. The  resulting  increased  transportation 


costs  would  be  substantial  and  would  impact 
on  national  and  international  markets. 

Studies  have  shown  that  a  10-percent  in- 
crease would  reduce  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct by  nearly  $10  billion,  cut  automobile  pro- 
duction by  1.3  percent,  and  cost  some  80,000 
jobs  in  the  first  year  and  180,000  in  3  years. 

Everyone  would  be  hurt,  from  the  lowest- 
income  gasoline  users  to  the  t>oardrooms  of 
corporate  America. 

We  ail  want  a  strong  economy  and  a  strong 
sound  transportation  system.  I  urge  you  to 
support  this  motion. 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support 
of  the  motion  instructing  the  House  conferees 
to  not  increase  the  gas  tax  for  deficit  reduc- 
tion. 

The  proposal  by  some  to  raise  the  Federal 
gasoline  tax  to  help  reduce  the  Federal 
budget  deficit  is  a  proposal  that  is  wrong  on 
its  merits— and  a  majority  of  the  Members  of 
the  House  agree  that  it's  wrong  on  its  merits. 
That's  why  they  have  cosponsored  House 
Resolution  41 

Such  a  proposal,  if  carried  out,  would  break 
faith  with  the  American  people  and  coule  seri- 
ously imperil  the  ability  of  the  highway  trust 
fund  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  transportation 
system. 

The  highway  trust  fund  and  the  user  fees 
which  feed  it  have  been  responsible  for  build- 
ing the  most  expansive  transportation  system 
the  world  has  ever  known  here  in  the  United 
States. 

The  gas  tax  was  first  levied  in  1 956  with  the 
express  understanding  between  the  American 
peole  and  the  Federal  Government  that  the 
trust  fund  would  be  used  for  transportation 
purposes  only.  To  do  anything  less  would  be 
to  take  the  trust  out  of  the  trust  fund. 

We  must  not  break  this  faith  with  the  Ameri- 
can people.  We  must  not  look  to  raising  the 
gas  tax  as  some  sort  of  expedient,  ineffective 
and  inappropriate  stopgap  in  the  sea  of  Fed- 
eral red  ink. 

How  could  anyone  even  think  of  traveling 
down  the  road  in  the  name  of  deficit  reduc- 
tion? 

The  answer  is,  "We  can't."  And  with  this 
motion  resolution,  we're  now  able  to  help 
ensure  that  we  won't. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  Frenzel-Smith  motion  to  instruct 
tfie  budget  conferees  to  oppose  the  use  of 
gasoline  taxes  for  deficit  reduction. 

All  of  the  evidence  cleariy  shows  that  the 
use  of  gasoline  and  diesel  taxes  to  reduce  the 
deficit  would  be  regressive,  unfair  to  rural 
commuters  who  do  not  have  access  to  mass 
transit,  and  harmful  to  our  economy. 

Two  hundred  twenty-eight  of  my  colleagues 
have  joined  me  in  support  of  House  Resolu- 
tion 41,  opposing  the  use  of  motor  fuels  taxes 
for  deficit  reduction. 

I  urge  those  cosponsors  to  join  me  today  in 
voting  aye  on  this  motion. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time,  and  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the 
motion  to  instruct. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Frost).  The  question  is  on  the  motion 


to  instruct  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Frenzel]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  object  to  the  vote  on  the 
ground  that  a  quorum  is  not  present 
and  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  397,  nays 
10,  not  voting  27,  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  46] 

YEAS-397 

Ackertnan 

Dannemeyer 

Hammerschmidt 

Akaka 

Darden 

Hancock 

Alexander 

Davis 

Hansen 

Anderson 

de  la  Garza 

HarrU 

Andrews 

DeFazio 

Hastert 

Annunzio 

DeLay 

Hatcher 

Anthony 

Dellums 

Hawkins 

Applegate 

Derrick 

Hayes  (ID 

Archer 

DeWine 

Hayes  (LA) 

Armey 

Dickinson 

Hefley 

Atkins 

Dicks 

Hefner 

AuCoin 

Dingell 

Henry 

Baker 

Dixon 

Herger 

Ballenger 

Donnelly 

Hertel 

Barnard 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Hiler 

Bartlett 

Douglas 

Hoagland 

Barton 

Downey 

Hochbrueckner 

Bates 

Dreier 

HoUoway 

Bennett 

Duncan 

Hopkins 

Bentley 

Durbin 

Horton 

Bereuter 

Dwyer 

Houghton 

Berman 

Dymally 

Hubbard 

Bevlll 

Dyson 

Huckaby 

Bilbray 

Ek;kart 

Hughes 

Bilirakis 

Edwards  (CA) 

Hunter 

Bliley 

Edwards  (OK) 

Hutto 

Boehlert 

Emerson 

Hyde 

Boggs 

Engel 

Inhofe 

Bonior 

English 

Ireland 

Borski 

Erdreich 

Jacot>s 

Bosco 

Espy 

James 

Boucher 

Elvans 

Jenkins 

Brennan 

Pascell 

Johnson  (CT) 

Broomfield 

Pawell 

Johnson  (SD) 

Browder 

Fazio 

Johnston 

Brown  (CA) 

Peighan 

Jones  (GA) 

Brown  (CO) 

Fields 

Jones  (NO 

Bruce 

Pish 

Jontz 

Bryant 

Flake 

Kanjorski 

Buechner 

Flippo 

Kaptur 

Bunning 

Poglietta 

Kasich 

Burton 

Foley 

Kastenmeier 

Byron 

Ford  (MI) 

Kennedy 

Callahan 

Ford  (TN) 

Kennelly 

CampbelKCA) 

Frank 

Kildee 

Campbell  (CO) 

Frenzel 

Kleczka 

Cardin 

Frost 

Kolbe 

Carper 

Gallegly 

Kolter 

Can- 

Gallo 

Kostmayer 

Chandler 

Gaydos 

Kyi 

Chapman 

Gejdenson 

LaPalce 

Clarke 

Gekas 

Lagomarsino 

Clay 

Gephardt 

Lancaster 

Clement 

Glllmor 

Lantos 

Clinger 

Oilman 

Laughlin 

Coble 

Gingrich 

Leach  (lA) 

Coelho 

Glickman 

Leath  (TX) 

Coleman  (MO) 

Gonzalez 

Lehman  (CA) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Goodling 

Lehman  (FL) 

Collins 

Gordon 

Levin  (MI) 

Combest 

Goss 

Levine  (CA) 

Conte 

Gradlson 

Lewis  (CA) 

Cooper 

Grandy 

Lewis  (PL) 

Costello 

Grant 

Lewis  (GA) 

Coughlin 

Gray 

Ughtfoot 

Cox 

Guarlni 

Lipinski 

Coyne 

Gunderson 

Livingston 

Craig 

HaU  (OH) 

Uoyd 

Crane 

Hall(TX) 

Long 

Crockett 

Hamilton 

Lowery  (CA) 
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Lowey  (KY) 

Luken,  Thomas 

Lukens.  Donald 

Machtley 

Madigan 

Man  ton 

Markey 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NY) 

Martinez 

Matfiui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCandless 

McCloskey 

McCollum 

McCrery 

McDade 

McDermott 

McEwen 

McHugh 

McMillan  (NO 

McMUlen  (MD) 

McNulty 

Meyers 

Mfume 

Michel 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (OH) 

MiUer  (WA) 

Moakley 

Molinari 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Morella 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Neal  (NO 

Nelson 

Nielsen 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Owens  (NY) 

Owens  (UT) 

Oxley 

Packard 

Pallone 

Panetta 

Parker 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patterson 

Paxon 


Beilenson 
Boxer 
Early 
Garcia 


Payne (NJ) 

Payne  (VA) 

Pease 

Pelosi 

Penny 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Poshard 

Price 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Ravenel 

Ray 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rogers 

Rohrabacher 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (GA) 

Russo 

Sabo 

Saiki 

Sangmeister 

Sarpalius 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Sax  ton 

Schaefer 

Scheuer 

Schiff 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schuette 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Sensenbrenner 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shays 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Sikorski 

Sisisky 

Skaggs 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (MS) 

Smith  (NE) 

NAYS— 10 

Green 
Hoyer 
Mcxxly 
Porter 


Smith  (NJ) 
Smith  (TX) 
Smith  (VT) 
Smith,  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith.  Robert 

(NH) 
Smith.  Robert 

(OR) 
Snowe 
Solarz 
Solomon 
Spratt 
Staggers 
Stallings 
Stangeland 
Steams 
Stenholm 
Stokes 
Studds 
Stump 
Sundquist 
Swift 
Synar 
Tallon 
Tanner 
Tauke 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (GA) 

Thomas  (WY) 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Traficant 

Traxler 

Unsoeld 

Upton 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Visclosky 

Volkmer 

Vucanovich 

Walgren 

Walker 

Walsh 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weber 

Weldon 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

Williams 

Wilson 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 


Weiss 
Wheat 


NOT  VOTING— 27 


Aspin 

Bateman 

Brooks 

Bustamante 

Conyers 

Courter 

Doman  (CA) 

Florlo 

Gibbons 


Leland 

Lent 

Marlenee 

McCurdy 

McGrath 

Mineta 

Neal  (MA) 

Pepper 

Rangel 


Richardson 

Ritter 

Roe 

Roybal 

Spence 

Stark 

Tauzin 

Udall 

Young (FL) 


The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  3  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  and 
to  include  extraneous  material,  on  the 
motion  to  instruct  just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Barnard).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Minneso- 
ta? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
conferees  will  be  named  by  the  Speak- 
er when  he  resmnes  the  chair. 


Mr. 
from 

Mr. 
"yea' 

Mr 


D  1416 
DOUGLAS    changed    his    vote 
'nay"  to  "yea'" 


GARCIA  changed  his  vote  from 

to  "nay". 

HOYER  changed  his  vote  from 
"present"  to  "nay". 

So  the  motion  to  instruct  was  agreed 
to. 


APPUED    TECHNOLOGY    EDUCA- 
TION AMENDMENTS  OF  1989 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  caU 
up  House  Resolution  143  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  143 

Resolved,  That  at  any  time  after  the  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution  the  Speaker  may, 
pursuant  to  clause  Kb)  of  rule  XXIII,  de- 
clare the  House  resolved  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  SUte  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
7)  to  amend  the  Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational 
Education   Act   to   extend  the   authorities 
contained  in  such  Act  through  the  fiscal 
year  1995,  and  the  first  reading  of  the  bill 
shall    be    dispensed    with.    After    general 
debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill 
and  the  amendments  made  in  order  by  this 
resolution  and  which  shall  not  exceed  one 
hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by    the    chairman    and    ranking    minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor,  the  bill  shall  be  considered  for 
amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule.  It 
shall  be  in  order  to  consider  the  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  recommended 
by  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
now  printed  in  the  bill  as  an  original  bill  for 
the  purpose  of  amendment  under  the  five- 
minute  rule,  said  substitute  shall  be  consid- 
ered by  title  instead  of  by  sections  and  each 
title  shall   be  considered   as   having  been 
read,  and  all  points  of  order  against  said 
substitute  for  failure  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  clause  7  of  rule  XVI  and  clause 
5(a)  of  rule  XXI  are  hereby  waived.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise 
and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendment  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
any  Member  may  demand  a  separate  vote  in 
the  House  on  any  amendment  adopted  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  to  the  bill  or 
to  the  committee  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute.  The  previous  question  shall 
be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and 
amendmente  thereto  to  final  passage  with- 
out intervening  motion  except  one  motion 
to  recommit  with  or  without  instructions. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Frost]  is 
recognized  for  1  hour. 

D  1420 
Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  pur- 
poses of  debate  only,  I  yield  30  min- 


utes to  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Pasha Y an],  pending  which  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  143 
is  an  open  rule  providing  for  the  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  7,  the  Applied  Tech- 
nology Education  Amendments  of 
1989. 

The  rule  provides  for  1  hour  of  gen- 
eral debate  on  the  bill  and  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
made  in  order  in  the  rule.  The  hour 
debate  is  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor.  The  rule 
provides  that  it  shall  be  in  order  to 
consider  the  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  and 
printed  in  the  bill  as  original  text  for 
the  purpose  of  amendment  under  the 
5-minute  rule  and  provides  that  the 
substitute  shall  be  considered  by  titles 
instead  of  by  sections  and  that  each 
title  shall  be  considered  as  having 
been  read. 

The  rule  further  waives  clause  7  of 
rule  XVI.  the  germaneness  rule,  and 
clause  5(a)  of  rule  XXI,  prohibiting 
appropriations  in  an  authorization, 
against  the  substitute.  The  Conrunittee 
on  Rules  recommends  these  waivers  in 
order  that  the  substitute  might  be 
considered,  since  H.R.  7,  as  reported, 
represents  major  changes  in  the  voca- 
tional education  programs  funded  by 
the  Federal  Government  and  goes  far 
beyond  the  scope  of  the  introduced 
bill  and,  finally  does  contain  certain 
appropriations  for  the  programs  cre- 
ated in  the  bill.  Because  House  Resolu- 
tion 143  is  an  open  rule  and  Members 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  amend 
those  provisions  of  the  substitute 
which  do  violate  rule  XVI  and  rule 
XXI,  the  Committee  on  Rules  believes 
these  waivers  are  fully  justified. 

House  Resolution  143  provides  that 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Com- 
mittee shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as 
may  have  been  adopted,  and  any 
Member  may  demand  a  separate  vote 
in  the  House  on  any  amendment 
adopted  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  to  the  bill  or  to  the  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute.  Finally, 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  rule  provides  that 
the  previous  question  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without 
intervening  motion  except  one  motion 
to  recommit  with  or  without  instruc- 
tions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  7,  the  Carl  D.  Per- 
kins Applied  Technology  Education 
Act,  redirects  and  refocuses  traditional 
vocational  education  for  those  stu- 
dents who  will  be  entering  an  increas- 
ingly technologically  sophisticated  job 
market  without  the  benefit  of  a  4-year 
liberal  arts  college  degree.  The  pri- 
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mary  focus  of  the  changes  in  vocation- 
al education  envisioned  in  H.R.  7  is  the 
development  of  a  coordinated  academ- 
ic and  occupational  education  so  that 
students  entering  the  work  force  will 
be  able  to  compete  for  those  jobs  re- 
quiring technical  expertise  in  tradi- 
tionally academic  areas  as  well  as  oc- 
cupational skills.  The  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  is  to  be  particu- 
larly commended  for  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  creation  of  a  new  "Tech- 
Prep"  Program  which  would  provide 
grant  money  to  create  4-year  programs 
linking  the  last  2  years  of  secondary 
school  with  the  first  2  years  of  post- 
secondary  school  leading  to  an  associ- 
ate degree  or  2-year  certificate.  This 
link  between  secondary  and  postsec- 
ondary  education  will  provide  students 
with  the  opportunity  to  develop  exper- 
tise and  competence  in  mathematics, 
science,  and  communications  which 
will  lead  to  job  opportunities  in  an  in- 
creasingly technologically  complex 
work  world. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  7  provides  the 
House  the  opportunity  to  bring  educa- 
tional reform  to  areas  of  education 
which  have  been  largely  ignored  in  the 
debates  of  recent  years.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  adopt  the  rule,  which  will 
provide  ample  opportunity  for  debate 
and  amendment  on  the  bill,  in  order 
that  the  House  may  consider  this  im- 
portant legislative  initiative. 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
swae. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  143 
is  an  open  rule  under  which  the  House 
will  consider  a  measure  that  stream- 
lines the  process  by  which  Federal 
fimds  are  distributed  for  vocational 
education  and  increases  the  author- 
ized amounts  for  these  highly  impor- 
tant programs. 

The  bill  made  in  order  by  this  rule. 
H.R.  7,  reauthorizes  the  Carl  D.  Per- 
kins Vocational  Education  Act  for  5 
years,  and  sets  a  spending  target  of 
$1.4  billion  for  fiscal  year  1990. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Federal  spending  for 
vocational  education  is  one  area  of  our 
budget  that  should  be  increased,  and  I 
am  happy  to  note  that  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  has  seen  fit  to 
modernize  the  complex  set-aside  provi- 
sions of  the  current  law. 

This  rule  provides  that  the  commit- 
tee's amendment  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
will  be  the  original  text  for  the  pur- 
pose of  amendment,  under  the  5- 
mlnute  rule,  and  that  text  will  be  con- 
sidered by  titles. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  rule  provides  two 
waivers  that  are  necessary  if  the 
House  is  to  consider  H.R.  7  in  a  timely 
manner  and  in  the  form  it  has  been  re- 
ported from  the  committee. 

The  first  waiver  is  for  clause  7  of 
rule  16,  which  prohibits  nongermane 
amendments.  The  waiver  is  necessary 
because    the    Education    and    Labor 


Committee  used  its  routine  reauthor- 
ization bill  as  the  vehicle  to  make 
major  improvements  in  this  Nation's 
primary  vocational  education  pro- 
grams. 

The  second  waiver  is  for  clauses  5(a) 
of  rule  21.  which  prohibits  appropria- 
tions language  in  a  legislative  bill. 
This  waiver  is  necessary  because  the 
Parlimentarian's  office  has  interpret- 
ed the  bill's  provisions  relating  to  joint 
funding  as  appropriations  language. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  7  encourages  co- 
ordination among  and  between  five 
Federal  programs:  Applied  technology 
education,  the  Job  Training  Partner- 
ship Act,  basic  adult  education,  voca- 
tional rehabilitation,  and  the  Wagner- 
Peyser  Act.  The  bill  provides  that 
basic  State  grants  for  these  five  pro- 
grams may  be  used  to  fund  the  new 
State  Human  Investment  Councils  cre- 
ated by  the  bill.  The  joint  funding  des- 
ignated purposes  for  which  appropri- 
ated funds  may  be  used,  and  thus  is  an 
appropriation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
H.R.  7  replaces  the  term  "vocational 
education"  with  the  term  "applied 
technology  education,"  to  reflect  the 
fact  that  this  Nation's  vocational  edu- 
cation courses  need  to  teach  students 
the  kinds  of  skills  they  will  need  to 
become  our  future  work  force. 

A  major  school  in  my  area  of  Cali- 
fornia, Fresno  City  College,  has  been 
innovative  in  the  area  of  vocational 
and  occupational  education,  especially 
in  the  effort  for  better  coordination. 

Two  years  ago.  under  the  leadership 
of  Leo  S.  Takeuchi,  the  dean  of  the  Di- 
vision of  Technical  and  Industrial 
Education,  the  college  began  making 
formal  agreements  with  local  high 
schools  in  order  to  coordinate  course 
offerings  and  improve  students'  ability 
to  complete  their  vocational  training. 

This  innovative  program,  known  as 
"2  plus  2.  plus  2."  features  2  years  of 
high  school  vocational  classes,  2  years 
of  community  college  vocational  class- 
es, and  2  years  of  university  level  voca- 
tional classes,  all  leading  to  associate 
degrees  In  over  60  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  experts  in  the  field  of 
vocational  and  occupational  education 
have  been  concerned  for  years  about 
the  degree  of  duplication  and  the  lack 
of  coordination  between  our  secondary 
and  postsecondary  schools.  In  the 
Fresno  area,  17  high  schools  now  have 
vocational  education  programs  coordi- 
nated with  Fresno  City  College. 

One  of  these  is  Sierra  Joint  Union 
High  School,  where  Ray  Rasmussen  is 
a  vocational  education  instructor.  Mr. 
Rasmussen  is  the  one  who  called  my 
attention  to  the  Tech-Prep  Education 
Act,  which  is  now  title  III  of  H.R.  7. 

The  Tech-Prep  Education  Act  is  a 
new  Federal  program  to  link  second- 
ary schools  and  community  colleges  so 
that  sequences  of  courses  can  be  of- 


fered that  lead  students  to  greater 
technical  proficiencies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  many  ways  this  new 
Federal  program  seems  to  be  modeled 
on  the  innovations  being  carried, 
today  and  now,  out  at  Fresno  City  Col- 
lege. 

As  Mr.  Rasmussen  told  my  office  the 
other  day,  "there  will  be  a  tremendous 
need  for  technicians  in  the  future,  and 
if  we  are  to  compete  with  the  Japa- 
nese and  other  foreign  countries,  we 
will  need  a  work  force  with  these 
skills.  To  do  this,  we  need  to  improve 
the  way  we  teach  young  people  how  to 
work  and  how  to  make  a  living." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  strongly  support  H.R. 
7  and  I  urge  the  House  to  adopt  this 
rule  so  that  we  may  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  this  very  important 
legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Illinois  [Mrs. 
Martin]. 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  rise  in  support  of  both  the  rule 
and  the  bill  with  compliments  to  all 
Members  involved  on  both  sides  of  the 
CI  isle 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Goodling]. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
take  this  time  simply  because  we  have 
a  limited  amount  of  time  when  we  get 
to  general  debate.  I  Icnow  that  what 
bothers  more  people  than  anything 
else,  I  suppose,  is  change.  No  one  likes 
change. 

D  1430 

No  one  likes  change.  Everybody 
fears  change.  Yet  we  are  at  a  time 
when  technology  is  changing  so  rapid- 
ly that  if  we  do  not  change  the  things 
we  do  in  education,  we  are  not  going  to 
be  the  competitive  country  that  we 
once  were. 

In  order  to  make  sure  that  change 
does  not  take  place,  sometimes  we,  al- 
though not  necessarily  deliberately, 
spread  incorrect  information,  and  that 
is  happening  now.  There  are  many 
people  who  are  being  contacted,  I  am 
sure,  by  States  who  do  not  want  to  see 
any  change.  I  am  sure  there  are  many 
who  are  being  contacted  by  organiza- 
tions who  do  not  want  to  see  any 
change.  But  I  think  it  is  important 
that  we  talk  a  little  bit  about  exactly 
what  this  bill  does. 

So  many  times  we  have  written  bills 
that  are  formula  driven.  We  do  not 
really  look  at  it  as  to  what  we  are 
going  to  accomplish  and  who  is  going 
to  be  helped;  we  just  look  in  terms  of 
formula.  We  ask.  what  does  it  mean  to 
me?  But  that  is  not  the  way  we  are 
going  to  correct  the  problems  we  now 
have  in  education. 

For  30  years  we  have  talked  about 
access,  and  rightfully  so.  Particularly 
in  the  vocational  education  bill,  we 
have  talked  about  access,  because  in 
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some  areas  access  was  a  serious  prob- 
lem. When  we  began  writing  this  bill, 
however,  we  asked  the  question: 
Access  to  what?  And  if  we  could  not 
answer,  "access  to  quality"  or  "access 
to  excellence,"  then  access  was  not 
good  enough.  So  the  first  thing  we 
tried  to  do  is  to  reexamine  those  seven 
set  asides  we  now  have  in  the  vocation- 
al education  bill,  which  means  that 
the  grant  is  so  small  that  no  one  can 
do  anything  very  worthwhile.  We  had 
to  find  some  way  to  assure  those 
people  that  in  those  seven  setasides 
they  were  being  treated  fairly,  that 
they  would  be  considered  and  at  the 
same  time  given  the  flexibility  so  that 
the  local  school  districts  will  get  that 
money  in  a  much  better  manner  and 
will  receive  more  money  so  that  the 
grant  is  big  enough  that  they  can  do 
something  worthwhile. 

So  we  said,  "Let's  drive  the  money  to 
the  local  level."  That  is  what  we  do  in 
the  bill. 

I  think  a  sad  commentary  is  the  fact 
that  in  some  States  50  percent  of  their 
payroll  in  their  own  department  of 
education  is  federally  financed.  That 
is  a  tragedy.  We  hardly  send  them  any 
money  in  the  first  place.  Those  valua- 
ble dollars  should  be  used  to  help 
young  people  and  adults  as  well,  and 
then  we  find  that  as  a  matter  of  fact 
they  are  paying  their  own  State  de- 
partment employees  out  of  those 
scarce  Federal  dollars.  So  we  said, 
"Let's  drive  it  to  the  local  level." 

Then  we  said,  "Let's  drive  the  money 
to  the  areas  most  in  need."  If  I  have 
10-percent  dropout  or  5  percent  in  my 
district,  that  is  one  thing,  and  I  should 
be  concerned  about  it,  but  I  cannot 
live  in  isolation.  If  there  are  other 
areas  where  there  is  30,  40,  or  50  per- 
cent, I  should  be  trying  to  do  some- 
thing from  the  Federal  level  to  assist 
them. 

So  we  try  to  drive  the  money  to  the 
area  of  most  need.  That  is  what  all  the 
studies  that  we  have  seen  have  criti- 
cized us  for  in  the  past  in  relationship 
to  education  programs;  they  say,  "You 
don't  target  it  well  enough."  We  think 
we  have  done  that  in  this  bill. 

Then  we  have  combined  advisory 
councils.  Let  me  point  out  that  if  you 
serve  on  an  advisory  council,  that  is 
the  most  important  thing  in  the  world; 
you  do  not  get  a  penny  imless  you 
happen  to  be  the  person  who  is  re- 
sponsible for  coordinating.  So  it  is 
very,  very  important,  but  you  say. 
"Don't  mess  with  my  council."  So  we 
said.  "Gee,  if  you  are  all  trying  to  do 
the  same  thing,  whether  it  is  JTPA  or 
adult  education  or  vocational  educa- 
tion, shouldn't  you  be  one  united 
council?  Shouldn't  you  be  focusing  on 
the  problem  rather  than  on  your  own 
little  fiefdom?" 

So  we  said  that  we  would  have  one 
council,  not  a  separate  one  for  all  the 
adult  programs.  Then  we  say,  "We  are 
not  only  going  to  cause  you  to  work  to- 


gether, but  we  will  give  aU  sorts  of  in- 
centives for  business  and  labor  as  a 
partnership  is  developing  good  pro- 
grams for  the  future." 

Then,  above  all,  we  talk  about  pro- 
gram improvement.  As  I  said,  we  asked 
ourselves,  "access  to  what?"  And  the 
answer  kept  coming  back  that  it  has  to 
be  access  to  excellence.  If  it  is  not 
access  to  excellence,  then  simple 
access  is  not  any  good. 

So  we  insure  that  the  money  must 
be  used  in  order  to  produce  program 
improvement. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  we  have  pre- 
sented the  Members  with  a  very  good 
bill,  and  I  hope  that  as  the  debate  goes 
on  some  of  those  things  that  people 
have  been  telling  us  will  be  things  that 
we  can  show  are  not  necessarily  true, 
that  they  are  speaking  without  facts. 

Let  me  call  one  other  thing  to  the 
attention  of  the  Members.  There  was  a 
misunderstanding,  I  noticed,  on  my 
side  of  the  aisle  from  the  whipping 
post  which  would  have  indicated  that 
there  were  about  10  things  the  admin- 
istration did  not  like,  and  that  if  all 
those  10  things  were  not  changed,  this 
would  somehow  or  other  be  veto  bait. 
The  whip  will  be  here  later  to  indicate 
that  they  missed  the  real  quote.  It  is 
veto  bait  if  the  amendment  stays  in 
that  says  we  will  dictate  what  OMB 
can  do,  and  I  would  expect  it  would  be 
vetoed  if  that  happened.  However, 
they  did  not  mean  it  would  be  vetoed 
if  all  the  things  they  do  not  think  are 
as  good  as  they  could  be  are  not  cor- 
rected. So  I  would  hope  that  my  side 
of  the  aisle  would  disregard  the  first 
report,  because  the  whip  has  a  new 
one  out  and  he  will  speak  to  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  we  have  a  bill 
that  all  the  Members  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  will  be  able  to  support.  In  all 
probability,  many  of  the  Members 
would  be  happy  to  know  that  all  the 
local  entities  are  very  much  in  favor  of 
the  bill.  That  is  easily  understandable 
because  we  expect  to  hold  them  ac- 
countable. However,  If  someone  has 
told  us  that  we  have  now  given  the 
State  the  power  to  hand  out  the 
money  but  no  power  to  do  anything 
else,  that  is  totally  incorrect,  because 
the  State,  first  of  all.  must  approve 
the  plan.  Now.  if  the  State  is  approv- 
ing a  lousy  plan,  then  I  do  not  have 
much  sympathy  for  the  State.  If  the 
State  is  approving  a  plan  where  as  a 
matter  of  fact  the  local  entity  has 
taken  advantage  of  it  a  time  before  or 
time  and  again,  I  would  not  have 
much  respect  for  those  who  are  run- 
ning the  State  show. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  we  have  a  good 
bill,  and  I  think  that  with  a  few  fine- 
tuning  amendments,  it  will  be  a  bill 
that  most  of  the  Members  will  be  able 
to  support. 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  let  me  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Permsylvania  [Mr. 
Goodling]  and  let  me  take  this  occa- 


sion to  point  out  that  he  is  one  of  the 
leading  Members  who  has  labored  so 
hard  to  make  this  bill  the  excellent 
bill  it  is  today.  Certainly  the  people  of 
the  19th  District  of  Permsylvania  have 
good  reason  to  be  proud  of  this 
Member. 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  pur- 
poses of  debate  only,  I  yield  5  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Ford]. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  rise  at  this  time  because  this  is 
such  a  good  bill  that  all  the  Members 
want  to  speak  on  it  and  there  is  very 
little  time  left  available  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  during  the  gen- 
eral debate.  So  while  normally  I  would 
wait  until  that  time,  I  want  to  make  a 
couple  of  remarks  at  this  time  on  the 
rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  two  principal 
reasons  why  I  think  this  is  the  best  vo- 
cational educational  bill  that  we  have 
considered  in  this  House  in  the  25 
years  that  I  have  been  here.  First,  of 
course,  I  am  very  proud  of  the  fact 
that  my  bill,  H.R.  22,  the  Tech-Prep 
Education  Act,  which  was  introduced 
on  Jsmuary  3  and  which  now  has  over 
120  cosponsors,  has  been  made  a  part 
of  the  bill  that  Is  before  us. 

The  Tech-Prep  Education  Act  is  de- 
signed to  provide  Federal  support  for 
linking  high  school  and  postsecondary 
technical  training  into  a  continuous 
sequence.  It  will  help  to  give  America 
a  world-class  work  force.  It  will  help 
give  yoimg  people  seeking  productive 
careers,  careers  that  will  stay  produc- 
tive throughout  their  lifetime. 

It  was  interesting  to  note  that  this 
week  a  prestigious  study  said  we  are 
facing  a  labor  shortage  in  the  near 
future  in  this  country.  Normally,  we 
look  at  that  and  we  say  that  means 
good  things  for  people  looking  for 
jobs.  No,  quite  the  contrary.  We  wUl 
not  have  any  shortage  of  people  look- 
ing for  jobs;  we  will  have  a  shortage  of 
people  well  enough  trained  to  take  the 
kind  of  jobs  that  are  going  to  be  avail- 
able. And  what  Tech  Prep  Education 
attempts  to  do  is  to  build  on  the  expe- 
rience we  have  had  in  the  past  and  on 
some  of  the  successful  experiments 
that  have  taken  place  in  my  State  to 
create  people  well  enough  acquainted 
with  technology  to  be  employable 
right  out  of  school,  and  also  to  create 
people  with  a  roimded  education,  an 
academic  education,  combined  with 
what  we  used  to  call  vocational  educa- 
tion or  technical  education,  that  will 
enable  them  to  grow  with  technology 
over  their  entire  careers.  They  will  not 
become  obsolete  when  the  next  gen- 
eration of  technology  comes  along; 
they  will  be  capable  of  growing  into 
utilizing  that  technology. 

D  1440 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  are  really  going  to 
be  competitive  in  this  world,  it  is  going 
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to  be  when  we  buckle  down  to  the  fact 
that  Just  having  outstanding  engi- 
neers, and  outstanding  mathemati- 
cians and  outstanding  scientists  is  not 
enough.  We  have  to  have  an  outstand- 
ing work  force  that  can  put  that  tech- 
nology to  work  and  outproduce  both 
in  quality  and  volume  everybody  else 
that  we  are  competing  with  in  the 
world. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  suggest  to  my  col- 
leagues that  the  support  of  this  ap- 
proach is  in  the  enlightened  self-inter- 
est of  all  Americans,  and  I  am  pleased 
to  say  it  is  a  patriotic  thing  we  can  do, 
as  well  as  doing  the  right  thing  for  our 
young  people's  future. 

Second,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Goodling]  has  al- 
ready indicated,  this  bill  very  dramati- 
cally reorients  Federal  policy  toward 
vocational  education.  In  the  first  place 
my  colleagues  wlU  see  that  it  is  chang- 
ing the  name  to  use  the  word  technol- 
ogy. My  colleagues  will  find,  if  they  go 
around  this  country,  that  unfortunate- 
ly the  words  vocational  education, 
have  come  to  mean  to  entirely  too 
many  young  people  that  the  people 
who  take  that  program  are  the  ones 
who  are  not  smart  enough  or  good 
enough  to  consider  precollege  educa- 
tion. That  is  a  very  unfortunate  set  of 
circumstances,  but  it  is  not  one  of  our 
design.  It  is  just  there. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  intend  this  change 
in  the  name  to  be  something  substan- 
tive to  indicate  to  the  young  people 
that  we  believe  that  an  education  in 
technology  is  something  that  this 
country  needs  and  is  a  worthwhile 
place  for  them  to  put  their  efforts. 

In  addition,  this  bill  puts  more  re- 
sources in  the  hands  of  local  educa- 
tors. It  eliminates  the  redtape  that 
now  binds  local  schools  and  more 
clearly  focuses  Federal  resources  on 
creating  high  quality  programs,  and 
that  is,  as  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Goodling]  said,  what  we 
ought  to  be  about,  not  just  having 
more  programs  scattered  all  over  the 
place,  but  have  high  quality  programs 
that  really  produce  for  society  gener- 
ally and,  for  the  young  people  who 
participate  in  them,  a  better  result. 

I  would  like  to  touch  on  one  other 
point  the  gentleman  from  Permsylva- 
nla  [Mr.  Goodling]  made.  I  hope  that 
we  do  not  see  floating  around  the  floor 
during  general  debate  or  at  any  other 
time  in  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
somebody's  concocted  computer  print- 
out of  who  the  winners  and  who  the 
losers  are  under  the  formula.  This  is 
the  first  time  we  have  ever  devised  a 
formula  in  our  committee  without  re- 
porting on  who  are  the  winners  and 
who  are  the  losers  because  that  the 
committee  on  both  sides  in  a  really  ex- 
traordinary show  of  bipartisanship  has 
done  in  tailoring  these  formulas  is  to 
look  at  what  is  best  by  looking  at  the 
whole  country  and  what  is  best  within 
a  State  to  make  sure  that  the  money  is 


getting  to  those  school  districts  that 
need  it  the  most. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  discovered  in 
hearings  that  the  system  we  have  been 
operating  under  and  are  still  operating 
under  produces  very  disparate  results. 
We  found  that  in  one  State  on  the 
west  coast  everybody  gets  money,  but 
the  bulk  of  the  money  ends  up  with 
the  school  districts  who  need  it  the 
least,  and  the  least  money  goes  to  the 
school  districts  that  need  it  the  most. 
We  found  one  State  on  the  east  coast. 
New  Jersey,  where  exactly  the  oppo- 
site result  was  produced  using  the 
same  formulation.  What  we  tried  to  do 
is  what  New  Jersey  is  doing.  We  tried 
to  do  that  for  the  whole  country,  and  I 
believe,  if  we  give  this  time  to  work, 
that  it  will  produce  that  result. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Tech-Prep  Education  Act 
was  txxn  out  of  the  recognition  of  five  impor- 
tant facts  about  the  technical  training  being 
given  to  America's  young  people.  First,  the 
workforce  of  tfie  future  will  need  increasing 
levels  of  technical  skills.  We  will  need  large 
numbers  of  computer  operators  and  program- 
mers, laboratory  technkHans,  nurses,  dental 
hygienists,  paramedics,  travel  agents,  police 
officers,  mecfianics,  welders  and  technicians 
in  areas  such  as  broadcasting,  aerospace, 
electronics,  heating,  air-conditioning,  instru- 
ment and  appliarKe  repair,  robotics  and  waste 
treatment  As  David  Broder  noted  in  a  recent 
article,  "Skill  shortages,  rather  than  job  short- 
ages, are  likely  to  become  the  dominant  labor 
problem  of  the  future." 

Second,  high  school  vocational  education, 
even  wtien  done  well,  does  not  provide  a  suf- 
ficient level  of  skills  for  most  of  the  jobs  of  the 
future.  Today,  some  education  or  training 
beyond  high  school  is  required  for  entry  into 
about  50  percent  of  all  job  classifications.  By 
tfie  mkj-1990's  it  is  predicted  that  75  percent 
of  all  job  classifications  will  require  some  post- 
secondary  education. 

Third,  training  in  ttie  skills  to  get  a  first  good 
job  is  not  enough.  Young  people  must  have 
training  and  education  that  prepares  them  for 
the  second,  third,  fourtfi  and  fifth  job  or 
career.  They  cannot  stop  the  world  and  get 
off.  They  must  be  able  to  grow  and  change 
with  the  evolution  of  techrralogy  and  the  world 
economy.  Therefore,  ttiey  must  know  how  to 
read,  comprehend,  compute,  reason,  analyze, 
communicate  and  solve  problems. 

Fourth,  while  most  young  people  will  need 
to  continue  their  education  beyorKJ  high 
scfKX>l,  the  secondary  and  postsecondary 
educational  systems  frequently  do  not  mesh 
smoothly.  There  is  duplication  and  inconsist- 
ency as  the  two  systems  protect  their  turf  and 
hold  each  other  at  arm's  length.  Consequently 
resources  are  frequently  wasted  ar>d  students 
are  skjetracked  rather  than  having  their  edu- 
cational paths  smoothed. 

Firuilly,  a  great  many  high  school  students, 
particularly  those  in  tfie  general  education  cur- 
riculum, have  no  clear  path  either  into  further 
education  or  into  Vne  workforce.  While  existing 
vocatior^l  education  programs  are  primarily 
designed  to  provide  entry  level  jobs  skills  for 
ttx>se  completing  ttie  12th  grade  and  the  col- 
lege prep  curriculum  usually  leads  students  to 
a  4-year  college,  general  education  leads  no 


where  in  particular  for  a  large  number  of  stu- 
dents. 

The  Tech-Prep  Education  Act  will  establish 
a  program  of  Federal  matching  grants  to  con- 
sortia of  secondary  and  postsecondary  institu- 
tions to  encourage  the  implementation  of  4- 
year  tech-prep  education  programs  linking  the 
last  2  years  of  high  school  with  the  first  2 
years  of  postsecondary  education.  Tech-prep 
education  is  a  combined  high  school /postsec- 
ondary program  which  leads  to  a  2-year 
degree  or  certificate,  provides  technical  prepa- 
ration in  at  least  one  mechanical,  engineering, 
industrial  or  practical  field,  provides  a  high 
level  of  competence  in  mathematics,  science 
and  communications  and  leads  to  job  place- 
ment 

Tech-prep  education  will  provide  technical 
education  tseyond  high  school  and  combine 
occupational  ar>d  academic  learning  so  that 
students  will  have  the  capacity  to  grow  and 
change  In  the  workplace.  In  addition,  since 
tech-prep  education  is  a  joint  secondary/post- 
secondary  program  and  only  consortia  of  sec- 
ondary and  postsecondary  institutions  can 
apply,  it  will  help  break  down  the  barriers  t>e- 
tween  the  two  systems.  Finally,  it  will  give 
many  more  high  school  students  a  richer, 
more  well  structured,  t}etter  integrated,  more 
focused  and  more  challenging  educational 
program. 

H.R.  7  Is  a  landmark  in  Federal  support  for 
occupational  and  vocational  education.  It 
breaks  with  the  past  and  creates  Federal  edu- 
cation policy  to  produce  a  workforce  equipped 
for  the  future. 

It  directs  more  of  the  funds  to  the  local 
level  where  students  and  programs  need  help. 
It  substitutes  for  State  discretion  in  the  distri- 
bution of  funds  of  formula  to  allocate  funds  to 
the  local  level  more  consistently  and  reliably. 

It  sends  funds  to  the  local  level  based  on  a 
formula  that  Insures  that  areas  with  the  great- 
est need  for  Federal  support  receive  in- 
creased amounts  of  help.  The  General  Ac- 
counting Office  found  that  in  many  States  rel- 
atively affluent  areas  were  receiving  far  more 
Federal  vocational  education  funds  per  stu- 
dent than  low-income  areas. 

It  provides  that  Federal  funds  will  be  used 
for  clearty  defined  purposes  which  will  im- 
prove the  quality  of  vocational  education.  In- 
stead of  the  24  uses  of  funds  in  current  law, 
H.R.  7  will  support  programs  which  integrate 
academic  and  occupational  disciplines,  which 
offer  coherent  sequences  of  courses  leading 
to  job  skills  and  which  are  of  sufficient  size, 
scope,  and  quality  to  improve  educational 
quality  in  the  schools. 

It  assures  that  students  who  are  economi- 
calty  disadvantaged,  students  of  limited  Eng- 
lish proficiency,  students  with  handicaps  and 
women  have  access  to  vocational  education 
and  that  they  have  any  special  services  they 
need  in  order  to  succeed. 

It  streamlines  tfie  administration  of  the  pro- 
gram, relieving  the  local  schools  of  paperwork 
and  matching  requirements  that  were  t>oth  un- 
workable and  ineffective. 

It  provides  for  improved  coordination  of  vo- 
cational education  with  the  Job  Training  Part- 
nership Act  and  other  Federal  educatk>n  and 
training  programs. 
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H.R.  7  responds  to  the  criticisms  of  the 
Federal  vocational  education  program  that 
have  kteen  loudly  voiced  from  the  field,  and  it 
reflects  the  extensive  research  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  National  Assessment  of 
Vocational  Education,  the  General  Accounting 
Office  and  the  Office  of  Technology  Assess- 
ment. 

H.R.  7  also  reflects  the  best  traditions  of 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee  in  biparti- 
san cooperation  to  produce  innovative  and  ef- 
fective Federal  education  policy.  I  salute 
Chairman  Hawkins  and  Congressman  Good- 
ling,  the  ranking  minority  Member,  for  their 
leadership  in  bringing  this  outstanding  bill 
before  the  House.  Special  recognition  should 
also  be  accorded  to  Jack  Jennings,  the  coun- 
sel of  the  Subcommittee  on  Elementary,  Sec- 
ondary and  Vocational  Education,  who  pulled 
the  strands  of  this  legislation  together  and 
kept  it  moving  with  great  legislative  skill.  I 
would  also  like  to  express  my  personal  thanks 
to  Birdie  Kyle,  formerly  of  my  staff  and  now 
with  Congressman  Rahall,  who  did  the  back- 
ground work  and  laid  the  foundations  for  the 
Tech-Prep  Education  Act. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  H.R.  7. 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  pur- 
poses of  debate  only,  I  yield  5  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
great  pleasure  rising  today  to  voice  my 
support  for  this  legislation.  H.R.  7.  the 
reauthorization  of  the  Carl  D.  Perkins 
Vocational  Education  Act,  presents  a 
solid  framework  for  this  Congress' 
commitment  to  the  training  and  edu- 
cation challenges  facing  us  today. 

I  have  a  great  interest  in  this  legisla- 
tion, not  only  because  of  my  father's 
life-long  commitment  to  the  improve- 
ment of  vocational  education,  but  also 
because  of  the  fact  that  I  believe  in 
the  mission  of  this  program.  I  have 
seen  the  difference  that  it  can  make  in 
the  lives  of  students,  out-of-work 
miners  learning  new  skills,  and  many 
others  that  have  directly  benefited 
from  this  program. 

The  legislative  work  product  that  is 
now  before  this  House  is  a  result  of 
many  hours  of  truly  bipartisan  effort 
by  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor.  We  decided  that  if  we  were  seri- 
ous about  restructuring  this  program 
in  a  manner  that  would  really  work, 
we  must  do  it  together.  As  a  result  the 
bill  that  you  see  before  you  is  one  that 
passed  out  of  both  subcommittee  and 
full  committee  unanimously.  There  is 
support  from  both  sides  of  the  isle  for 
the  thrust  of  this  legislation  and  the 
desire  to  provide  quality  training  and 
education  to  this  coimtry. 

I  want  to  thank  my  chairman,  Gus 
Hawkins,  and  the  ranking  minority 
member.  Bill  Goodling,  for  their 
leadership  and  cooperation  on  crafting 
this  legislation.  With  their  wisdom  and 
experience  leading  our  committee's  ef- 
forts we  have  reached  our  goal  of  pro- 
viding an  improved  framework  for  this 
program. 


Because  of  the  changes  that  we  have 
made  in  the  basic  distribution  of  funds 
in  this  program  there  have  been  many 
questions  raised  and  some  misinforma- 
tion has  been  distributed.  As  I  have  at- 
tempted to  answer  questions  from 
other  members  I  have  found  that  once 
they  understand  just  how  the  legisla- 
tion is  designed  to  work  many  of  the 
misconceptions  and  concerns  are  being 
cleared  up.  Speaking  as  one  of  the  few 
southern,  rural  members  on  the  com- 
mittee I  want  to  assure  my  fellow 
southerners  that  this  is  a  positive,  and 
progressive  bill  that  will  fairly  treat 
our  region. 

We  have  designed  a  formula  that 
will  target  funds  to  the  areas  that  are 
in  the  greatest  need  for  assistance.  By 
making  sure  that  the  Federal  share  of 
fimds  for  vocational  education,  which 
only  make  up  approximately  8  percent 
of  the  total  pot,  are  targeted  and 
driven  down  to  the  local  school  dis- 
tricts where  they  can  do  the  most  good 
for  the  students,  we  are  getting  the 
biggest  bang  for  the  buck.  First,  I 
want  to  assure  everyone  that  we  have 
made  no  change  in  the  manner  in 
which  the  funds  flow  from  the  Federal 
level  to  the  States.  Concerning  the 
flow  of  funds  within  the  State  we  have 
been  able  to  craft  the  formula  to  con- 
sider populations  of  disadvantaged  stu- 
dents, the  handicapped,  and  total  en- 
rollments. 

As  we  have  worked  through  this  leg- 
islation I  made  sure  that  the  needed 
balance  between  urban  and  rural  con- 
cerns for  service  were  addressed.  Voca- 
tional education  is  not  designed  for 
only  one  or  the  other.  In  this  bill  I 
made  sure  that  the  rural  concerns 
about  service  and  fimding  were  prop- 
erly considered.  Some  State  level  ad- 
ministrators may  have  reservations 
about  the  loss  of  administration  and 
discretionary  dollars.  But  it  was 
agreed  that  those  dollars  could  do  the 
most  good  if  they  were  driven  down  to 
the  local  programs  for  direct  and  im- 
mediate improvement  of  vocational 
education  programs. 

It  is  true  we  do  away  with  the  varie- 
ty of  set-asides  that  we  found  bur- 
dened the  program's  efforts  to  proper- 
ly finance  program  improvements.  But 
we  continue  to  pledge  our  support  for 
all  of  the  special  populations  and  have 
provided  thorough  and  comprehensive 
language  that  will  ensure  their  access 
and  participation  in  the  programs,  but 
without  the  strict  designation  of  set- 
aside  amounts.  The  set-aside  provi- 
sions were  shown  to  be  a  meritorious 
idea  but  the  practicality  was  not  evi- 
dent in  the  actual  application.  Schools 
were  turning  back  in  the  dollars  that 
they  had  been  allotted  for  these  popu- 
lations and  then  none  of  the  vocation- 
al education  students  in  that  program 
were  helped. 

We  have  also  included  a  variety  of 
ideas  that  will  assist  the  comprehen- 
sive mission  of  vocational  education 


by:  Creating  new  incentives  for  coop- 
eration between  industry  and  schools; 
having  a  grant  program  that  will  pro- 
vide ties  between  secondary  and  post- 
secondary  institutions  to  ensure  a  sys- 
tematic flow  for  the  training  and  edu- 
cation of  participants;  integrating 
greater  coordination  among  a  variety 
of  Federal  programs,  and  many  other 
challenging  ideas. 

With  the  cooperation  of  my  chair- 
man and  the  ranking  member  I  have 
included  a  provision  in  title  III  of  this 
act  that  will  provide  grants  for  im- 
provement of  facilities  and  the  acquisi- 
tion of  equipment  to  those  areas  with 
the  greatest  economic  need.  I  have 
foimd  in  my  visits  to  my  area's  voca- 
tional education  facilities  that  we  are 
attempting  to  provide  training  for  jobs 
in  the  1990's  with  facilities  and  equip- 
ment out  of  the  1950's  and  1960's.  I  am 
here  to  tell  you  that  it  is  not  working. 
Because  of  this  need  I  have  included 
in  this  legislation  a  provision  that  will 
provide  grants  for  these  needs  to  areas 
with  populations  of  economically  and 
of  educationally  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren, of  20  percent  or  higher. 

We  must  be  serious  about  this  pro- 
gram if  we  are  serious  about  training 
these  students  to  compete  in  the 
world's  economic  market  place  of  the 
1990's  and  into  the  next  century.  If  we 
are  not  committed  to  this  effort  then 
we  should  stay  the  course  and  not  em- 
brace these  progressive  changes.  By 
closing  our  eyes  and  staying  the  course 
we  will  guarantee  that  our  children 
will  be  on  the  sidelines  watching  the 
Japans,  the  Koreas,  the  Conunon  Mar- 
kets, and  many  others  that  we  do  not 
even  know  about  yet  making  the  eco- 
nomic decisions  for  them.  I  know  that 
I  do  not  want  that  for  my  son  or 
daughter  and  I  am  sure  that  you  do 
not  want  it  either. 

So  to  prevent  this  I  am  asking  you  to 
say  yes  to  H.R.  7  and  say  yes  to  the 
positive  and  challenging  changes  in- 
cluded in  this  legislation. 

D  1450 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Coleman],  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding  me  such  time  as  I  might  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  speak  in  sup- 
port of  a  technical  amendment  to  sec- 
tion 247,  "Cooperative  Demonstration 
Programs,"  which  gives  the  Secretary 
of  Education  discretionary  authority 
to  fimd  model  demonstration  pro- 
grams in  the  area  of  vocational  and 
technical  education. 

I  want  to  thank  both  Chairman 
Hawkins  and  Mr.  Goodling.  the  rank- 
ing member  of  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee,  for  Including  this 
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amendment  in  the  committee  amend- 
ments which  will  be  offered  today. 

Last  year,  in  the  Omnibus  Trade  and 
Competitiveness  Act  of  1988,  the 
House  included  new  provisions  under 
the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  for 
dislocated  workers.  These  amend- 
ments included  in  the  definition  of  dis- 
located workers  those  individuals  who 
were  self-employed,  including  farmers. 
Additionally,  the  amendments  allowed 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  conduct 
demonstration  programs.  Of  the  four 
programs  listed  tn  law,  one  provides 
for  a  dislocated  farmer  demonstration 
program. 

My  amendment  broadens  the  scope 
of  services  provided  by  such  a  dislocat- 
ed farmer  demonstration  program.  It 
authorizes  the  Secretary  to  make 
grants  to  support  model  demonstra- 
tion programs  providing  both  coimsel- 
ing  and  improved  access  to  applied 
technology  education  programs 
through  Agriculture  Action  Centers. 

Such  centers  will  assist  farmers, 
farm  families,  and  individuals  engaged 
in  agriculturally-related  businesses 
and  industries  who  are  facing,  because 
of  the  continuing  farm  crisis,  the  loss 
of  their  land,  their  traditional  means 
of  livelihood,  or  agriculturally-related 
jobs  in  the  rural  business  or  industry 
sectors. 

Dislocated  farmers,  their  families, 
and  dislocated  workers  in  farm-related 
businesses  and  industries  and  a  desper- 
ate need  for  crisis-management  coun- 
seling and  outreach  services,  to  assist 
them  in  dealing  with  the  financial  and 
resulting  psychological  stresses  and  in 
making  a  transition  to  a  new  career. 

My  amendment  includes  evaluating 
vocational  skills  and  providing  coun- 
seling to  enhance  these  skills;  provid- 
ing assistance  in  literacy  training; 
training  in  job  search  and  employ- 
ment-seeking skills;  training  related  to 
operating  a  business  or  enterprise;  and 
on-the-job  training,  where  possible. 

Further,  such  agriculture  action  cen- 
ters will  provide  centrally  coordinated 
services  in  rural  and  sparsely  populat- 
ed areas.  Worker  dislocation  occurs 
not  only  in  the  context  of  mass  layoffs 
or  plant  closings,  but  can  also  occur  in 
areas  where  virtually  every  aspect  of 
the  economy  is  tied  to  agriculture  and 
farm  commodity  prices. 

My  amendment  works  in  concert 
with  the  dislocated  worker  provisions 
in  the  trade  bill  and  with  programs  au- 
thorized by  the  Rural  Crisis  Recovery 
Act  of  1987.  Furthermore,  this  amend- 
ment requires  that  these  activities  be 
coordinated  with  State  and  Federal  ac- 
tivities operated  under  title  III  of  the 
Job  Training  Partnership  Act  and  calls 
for  joint  regulations  to  be  developed 
between  the  Departments  of  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 


Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  pur- 
poses of  debate  only,  I  yield  4  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  for  Ohio  [Mr. 
Sawyer].      

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  join  with  my  other  colleageus  this 
afternoon  to  congratulate  our  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Hawkins]  for  his  courage  and  te- 
nacity getting  this  bill  to  the  floor 
today. 

I  found  this  reauthorization  process 
gratifying  because  we  were  actually 
able  to  solicit  and  synthesize  a  vast 
amount  of  information  and  design  a 
common  sense  blueprint  for  positive 
change. 

This  legislation  and  the  vocational 
educational  programs  it  supports  in 
this  Nation  need  to  be  elevated,  and  I 
think  what  the  committee  did  will 
help  to  achieve  this  goal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  areas  in 
which  this  elevation  is  most  important 
concerns  the  level  of  academic  compe- 
tency that  is  achieved  by  students  in 
vocational  education  programs.  If  vo- 
cational education  programs,  and  their 
graduates,  are  to  realize  their  full  po- 
tential, they  will  need  to  obtain  the 
same  basic  skill  credentials  that  their 
counterparts  in  basic  academic  set- 
tings receive.  Under  the  provisions  of 
our  bill  only  those  programs  that  inte- 
grate both  academic  and  occupational 
studies  will  receive  Carl  Perkins  Feder- 
al funding.  Academic  and  occupational 
competencies  will  be  measured,  ena- 
bling us  to  plainly  see  where  improve- 
ments are  necessary. 

If  vocational  education  programs  are 
to  be  on  the  leading  edge  of  larger  na- 
tional efforts  to  change  the  way  we 
learn  and  train  for  our  jobs,  then  this 
kind  of  approach,  incorporating 
higher  order  learning  skills,  is  abso- 
lutely essential. 

There  was  a  time  when  a  man  could 
go  to  work  with  a  good  attitude  and  a 
set  of  tools  and  earn  himself  a  pretty 
solid  living,  but  today  a  man  or  a 
woman  in  the  workplace  needs  the  full 
range  of  skills  that  our  schools  are 
able  to  provide  them  with.  The  old  dis- 
tinctions between  blue  and  white 
collar  work  may  today  be  forever 
blurred.  This  measure  goes  far  to  re- 
flect that  change  in  our  schools  as 
well. 

I  would  also  like  to  thank  the  Chair- 
man and  members  of  the  committee 
for  including  in  this  package  my 
amendment  on  teacher  training  and 
development.  Teacher  training  and  re- 
cruitment problems  are  endemic 
throughout  our  education  system— 1 
million  new  teachers  will  be  needed  by 
the  end  of  the  century— but  the  prob- 
lem is  particularly  acute  in  the  voca- 
tional education  field.  Poor  working 
conditions,  a  perceived  lack  of  status 
of  faculty  and  noncompetitive  salaries 
in  some  places  are  preventing  talented 
teachers  from  joining  the  system  and 


driving  existing  teachers  into  careers 
in  business  and  industry. 

The  leadership  development  awards 
and  professional  development  fellow- 
ships that  are  authorized  under  this 
bill— $5  million— should  go  a  long  way 
towards  building  capacity  into  the 
system. 

Let  me  finish,  Mr.  Speaker,  by  ex- 
pressing my  sincere  admiration  for  the 
work  that  hsts  been  done  on  this  bill.  I 
would  also  like  to  express  my  grati- 
tude to  our  ranking  member,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Good- 
ling]  for  his  leadership  in  this  process. 
I  look  forward  to  working  with  you 
and  all  our  distinguished  committee 
colleagues  as  the  reauthorization 
moves  forward. 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  pur- 
poses of  debate  only,  I  yield  2  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Poshard]. 

Mr.  POSHARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  H.R.  7,  the  Carl 
D.  Perkins  Applied  Technology  Educa- 
tion Amendments  of  1989. 

In  the  southern  Illinois  district 
which  I  represent,  education  and 
training  aimed  at  preparing  men  and 
women  for  the  job  force  is  absolutely 
vital.  The  22d  district  has  the  highest 
unemployment  rate  in  the  State  and 
my  constituents  depend  upon  the 
skills  training  which  the  Carl  Perkins 
program  offers.  We  must  be  willing  to 
provide  opportunity  for  students 
whose  gift  is  technical  in  nature  just 
as  we  do  for  those  with  other  kinds  of 
skills. 

I  believe  that  H.R.  7  refines  and  im- 
proves the  Perkins  program.  It  is  de- 
signed to  get  more  money  directly  to 
those  school  districts  which  need  it 
most,  including  rural  communities.  I 
have  schools  with  kids  who  need  this 
special  kind  of  assistance,  but  the 
schools  have  trouble  enough  these 
days  providing  just  the  basics  within 
limited  budgets.  This  is  the  kind  of  co- 
ordinated Federal  assistance  that 
makes  the  most  sense,  because  it  gives 
students  a  chance  to  fulfill  their  po- 
tential and  trains  them  for  one  of  the 
most  important  responsibilities  they 
will  ever  have,  holding  down  a  job. 
Since  the  program's  matching  require- 
ments have  been  eliminated  and  the 
funds  are  less  restrictive,  there  should 
be  more  money  for  schools  with  fewer 
resources. 

In  addition,  the  bill  strengthens  our 
commitment  to  integrating  academic 
and  technical  training.  My  colleagues. 
Congressman  Sawyer,  Congressman 
Payne,  and  I,  introduced  H.R.  1787  to 
explicitly  link  technical  and  academic 
skills.  As  a  former  educator,  I  know 
that  link  needs  to  be  strengthened, 
and  I  believe  our  bill  does  just  that. 
The  text  of  our  bill  was  incorporated 
into  H.R.  7,  as  were  a  number  of 
others. 
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Congressman  Ford's  tech-prep  pro- 
gram is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most 
innovative  education  bills.  It  inte- 
grates the  last  2  years  of  high  school 
technical  training  with  the  first  2 
years  of  post-secondary  training.  The 
inclusion  of  H.R.  22  into  this  bill 
strengthens  and  expands  the  Perkins 
program. 

My  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky,  Mr.  Chris  Perkins,  is  re- 
sponsible for  another  important  provi- 
sion of  the  bill.  He  drafted  the  section 
of  the  bill  which  would  provide  Feder- 
al funds  to  allow  schools  to  improve 
their  technical  education  facilities  and 
acquire  new  equipment. 

The  aim  of  my  colleagues  and  I  on 
the  Education  suid  Labor  Committee 
was  to  draft  a  bill  which  would  expand 
skills  training,  improve  academic  edu- 
cation for  those  students,  and  to  im- 
prove access  to  technical  education 
programs.  I  believe  we  have  done  that. 

Let  us  show  we  care  about  students 
of  varied  interests  and  ability,  and 
make  a  commitment  to  the  students 
who  form  the  bedrock  of  our  economy 
and  our  commiuiities. 

I  commend  Chairman  Hawkins  and 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
GooDLiNG,  for  the  bipartisan  coopera- 
tion they  have  demonstrated  through- 
out the  process  of  developing  this  bill, 
and  I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  vote 
in  favor  of  its  passage. 

D  1500 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Richardson]. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  enter  into  a  colloquy 
with  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 
In  doing  so,  I  would  like  to  express  my 
strong  support  for  this  legislation,  but 
I  have  learned  of  a  nimiber  of  con- 
cerns which  have  been  expressed  by 
some  specialists  in  the  field  of  voca- 
tional education  in  my  State,  and  I 
would  like  to  know  if  the  chairman 
would  be  willing  to  enter  into  a  collo- 
quy to  address  some  of  these  concerns. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes,  I 
am  more  than  willing  to  enter  into  a 
colloquy  with  the  gentleman  from 
New  Mexico. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
concern  has  been  expressed  over  the 
method  of  allocating  Federal  funds 
imder  the  act.  With  the  exception  of 
sex  equity  and  displaced  homemaker 
funds,  set-asides  for  special  popula- 
tions have  been  eliminated.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  in  changing  the 
funding  mechanism,  the  committee 
did  not  intend  to  harm  Federal  fund- 
ing for  other  special  populations  and 
that  all  special  populations  will  still 


receive  Federal  funding.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Yes,  that  is  correct. 
What  we  have  attempted  to  do  under 
H.R.  7  is  use  a  weighted  formula  to 
drive  funds  to  local  educational  agen- 
cies and  postsecondary  institutions 
which  serve  large  numbers  of  disad- 
vantaged and  handicapped  students.  It 
is  the  intent  of  the  committee  that 
Federal  funds  be  used  to  provide  spe- 
cial population  students  with  the  best 
vocational  education  available. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  committee  also  abolished  the 
State  Council  on  Vocational  Education 
and  the  State  Job  Training  Coordinat- 
ing Council  and  created  in  their  stead 
a  new  State  Human  Investment  Coun- 
cil. Some  have  expressed  concern  that 
a  natural  checks  and  balance  guaran- 
teeing quality  vocational  education 
has  been  eliminated  and  that  the  new 
council  will  be  overburdened  with  the 
tasks  of  the  two  former  councils.  I  im- 
derstand  that  the  committee  believes 
there  will  be  greater  and  improved  co- 
ordination under  the  new  council,  thus 
insuring  quality  vocational  education. 
Is  this  correct? 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Yes,  that  is  correct. 
By  having  one  council  responsible  for 
advising  the  Governor  on  activities 
under  Federal  job  training  programs, 
the  committee  believed  Federal  dollars 
would  be  used  more  effectively  and  ef- 
ficiently in  this  critical  area. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
understand  that  authorization  for 
adult  training  and  retraining  has  been 
eliminated  under  title  III  of  the  act. 
Economic  development  in  many 
States,  including  my  State  of  New 
Mexico  may  be  jeopardized  unless 
adult  training  is  included.  I  under- 
stand that  the  committee  has  included 
better  and  stronger  provisions  for 
adult  training  and  retraining  in  the 
new  act.  Is  this  correct? 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Yes,  that  is  correct. 
It  was  eliminated  because  it  never  re- 
ceived funding.  However,  adults  en- 
rolled in  training  programs  in  second- 
ary schools  are  counted  for  purposes 
of  allocating  funds.  Second,  the  post- 
secondary  formula  allocates  funds  on 
the  basis  of  disadvantaged  and  handi- 
capped students  in  postsecondary  in- 
stitutions as  well  as  on  the  basis  of 
general  enrollment  in  these  institu- 
tions. Finally.  H.R.  7  authorizes  the 
tech-prep  program  which  provides 
fimds  to  programs  that  integrate  sec- 
ondary and  postsecondary  vocational 
training. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  FinaUy.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  term  "academically  dis- 
advantaged" has  been  removed  from 
the  definition  of  disadvantaged.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  Hispanlcs. 
native  Americans,  and  women  students 
who  are  currently  participating  under 
the  definition  of  "academically  disad- 
vantaged" will  still  be  able  to  partici- 


pate under  the  new  legislation.  Is  this 
correct? 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Yes,  that  is  correct. 
Many  States  used  the  term  "academi- 
cally disadvantaged"  to  direct  fimds 
away  from  poorer  school  districts  into 
wealthier  ones.  It  is  the  committee's 
intent  that  funds  can  be  used  for  serv- 
ices to  "academically  disadvantaged" 
students  after  funds  have  been  allocat- 
ed to  schools  and  eligible  postsecond- 
ary institutions  based  on  the  nimibers 
of  economically  disadvantaged  stu- 
dents, handicapped  students,  and  gen- 
eral enrollment. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  I  thank  the 
chairman  for  taking  time  to  address 
these  concerns.  I  urge  strong  support 
for  this. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong  support  of  H.R. 
7,  the  applied  techrralogy  education  amend- 
ments which  will  provide  critically  needed  Fed- 
eral support  of  vocational  education  programs. 

Last  year  a  report  entitled  "One-Third  of  a 
Nation"  drove  home  the  fact  that  America  is 
moving  backward — not  forward — in  its  efforts 
to  achieve  the  full  participation  of  minority  citi- 
zens in  the  life  and  prosperity  of  the  Nation. 
Education  statistics  corroborate  this  gloomy 
outlook.  Native  Americans  have  the  lowest 
high  school  graduation  rate  of  any  mirKXity 
group  while  the  dropout  rate  for  Hispank:s  has 
been  estimated  to  be  as  high  as  50  percent 
Minorities  have  also  sustained  critical  losses 
over  the  last  decade  in  higher  education.  Col- 
lege enrollment  of  Hispanic  high  school  gradu- 
ates has  declined  from  51  to  47  percent  while 
native  American  high  school  graduates  have 
the  lowest  college  enrollment  at  17  percent 
Black  enrollment  has  also  dramatically  de- 
clined. 

Because  over  40  percent  of  New  Mexk^ns 
are  Hispank:  and  over  9  percent  are  native 
American,  the  negative  trends  reported  in 
"One-Third  of  a  Nation"  have  a  disproportkw- 
ate  ar>d  serious  impact  on  New  Mexkx).  Voca- 
tional education  is  a  practk:al  and  viable  alter- 
native for  many  of  these  youths.  In  fact,  Fed- 
eral vocatk>nal  educational  funding  has  al- 
lowed 150,000  New  Mexicans  to  receive  ttie 
education  and  training  they  need  to  be  pro- 
ductive citizens. 

I  believe  H.R.  7  will  help  these  and  other 
Americans  receive  the  applied  technology 
education  ttiey  need  to  fully  participate  in  the 
life  and  prosperity  of  an  increasingly  competi- 
tive society.  More  importantly.  America's  com- 
mitment and  investment  in  vocatkxial  educa- 
tion will  help  us  compete  with  our  Asiatk:  and 
European  neighbors  in  an  increasingly  interna- 
tional and  global  worid  market 

Having  sakl  that,  however,  I  have  learned  of 
a  number  of  concerns  that  have  boon  ex- 
pressed by  specialists  in  the  fieki  of  vocatx>n- 
al  education.  Under  cun-ent  law,  57  percent  of 
a  State's  grant  is  reserved  for  servKes  to  the 
handrcapped,  the  disadvantaged,  displaced 
homemakers,  adults,  and  criminal  offenders, 
as  well  as  for  sex  equity  programs.  Because 
H.R.  7  retains  the  sex  equity  and  displaced 
homemakers  set-askjes  as  they  are  in  current 
law,  yet  eliminates  the  other  set-askles,  some 
have  expressed  concern  that  the  bill's  method 
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of  allocating  funds  will  harm  funding  for  ott^er 
special  population  groups. 

I  understand  however,  that  the  committee 
received  testimony  irxjicating  tftat  ttie  set- 
aside  system  led  to  extremely  small  grants 
anA  margir>al  vocational  education  instruction. 
To  avoid  this  critical  prot)lem,  H.R.  7  uses  a 
weighted  formula  to  drive  funds  to  local  edu- 
cational agencies  and  postsecorxjary  institu- 
tions serving  large  numbers  of  disadvantaged 
ar>d  handicapped  students.  Additionally,  under 
the  act,  recipients  of  Federal  funds  must  first 
serve  schools  with  the  highest  numt)ers  of 
economically  disadvantaged,  handicapped,  or 
limited  English-proficient  students.  More  im- 
portantly, tfw  committee's  goal  in  developing 
the  weighted  formula  was  to  provide  special 
population  students  with  the  t>est  vocational 
instruction  available. 

H.R.  7  also  abolishes  the  State  Council  on 
Vocatior^  Education  and  ttie  State  Job  Train- 
ing Coordinating  Council  and  creates  in  their 
stead  a  new  State  Human  Investment  Council. 
My  secorxi  concern,  thus,  was  that  tfie  com- 
mittee inadvertently  eliminated  a  natural 
checks  arxj  t>alance  which  guaranteed  quality 
vocational  instruction,  and  possit)ly  overbur- 
dened tfie  new  council  with  the  tasks  of  the 
two  former  councils.  I  understand,  however, 
that  ttie  committee  strongly  believes  Federal 
dollars  will  be  used  more  effectively  and  effi- 
dentiy  t>y  havirig  one  council  responsible  for 
advising  tfie  Governor.  More  importantly,  by 
coordinating  activities  under  one  council,  qual- 
ity vocational  instruction  and  education  can  be 
assured. 

I  also  understand  that  tfie  auttK>nty  for  adult 
training  and  retraining  has  been  eliminated 
urxler  title  III  of  ttie  act.  Economic  develop- 
ment in  many  States,  IrKluding  my  State  of 
^4ew  Mexkx),  may  be  jeopardized  unless  adult 
training  Is  irKluded.  I  understand  the  commit- 
tee eliminated  this  program  because  it  never 
received  funding.  More  Importantly,  H.R.  7  In- 
cludes better  arxJ  stronger  provisions  for  adult 
training  and  retraining  in  the  new  act.  Specifi- 
cally, adults  enrolled  in  training  programs  in 
secorxtary  schools  are  counted  for  purposes 
of  Vne  formula  alkx^tion,  and  Vne  postsecorKl- 
ary  formula  allocates  furKis  on  the  basis  of 
disadvantaged  arxl  handicapped  adults  in  eli- 
gibie  postsecorxlary  institutions.  Finally,  H.R.  7 
authorizes  tf>e  Tech-Prep  Program  which  pro- 
vides furxJs  to  programs  that  Integrate  sec- 
ondary and  postsecondary  vocatk>nal  training. 

My  fourth  and  last  concern  is  the  removal  of 
the  term  "academically  disadvantaged"  from 
the  definition  of  disadvantaged  and  the  ac- 
companying fear  that  Hispank:s,  women,  and 
native  American  students  currently  partKipat- 
ing  under  the  definition  of  'academically  dis- 
advantaged" may  no  longer  be  able  to  partici- 
pate. I  have  been  informed  by  tt>e  chairman  of 
the  committee  that  marry  States  used  ttie  term 
"academically  disadvantaged"  to  direct  funds 
away  from  poorer  school  districts  Into  wealthi- 
er ones.  This  trend  was  Illustrated  by  a  Gener- 
al Accounting  Office  finding  that  the  San 
Ramon  SctKX)l  District  received  27  times  as 
much  fundic^  per  low-irKxxne  student  as  Vne 
Oakland,  CA,  School  District,  a  mx^  poorer 
dntrict  with  less  ttian  half  the  median  family 
Incotne  of  San  Ramon. 

It  is.  thus,  Vne  committee's  intent  that  funds 
can  t>e  used  for  services  to  academically  dis- 


advantaged students  after  funds  have  been 
allocated  to  schools  and  eligible  postsecond- 
ary institutions  t>ased  on  the  numbers  of  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged  students,  handi- 
capped students,  and  general  enrollment. 

Finally,  I  am  pleased  the  committee  has  in- 
cluded provisions  In  H.R.  7  for  native  Ameri- 
can vocational  education  that  are  similar  to 
legislation  I  introduced  early  In  the  101st  Con- 
gress. Specifk;ally,  H.R.  7  will  authorize  a 
stable  source  of  Federal  operations  funding 
for  the  only  two  tribally  controlled  Institutions 
providirvg  vocational/technical  training  to 
native  Americans,  the  Crownpoint  Institute  of 
Technology  In  New  Mexico,  and  the  United 
Trit)es  Technical  Center  In  North  Dakota. 
These  two  institutions  are  the  only  Indian 
tribal  educational  Institutions  which  are  not 
provided  for  by  Federal  authorizing  statute. 
Yet,  in  the  face  of  astronomically  high  unem- 
ploynrent  rates  on  the  reservations,  these  in- 
stitutions transform  unemployed  native  Ameri- 
cans on  our  welfare  rolls  Into  proud  productive 
citizens  contributing  to  tribal  and  State  econo- 
mies. 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  I  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time,  and  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Barnard).  Pursuant  to  House  Resolu- 
tion 143,  and  rule  XXIII,  the  Chair  de- 
clares the  House  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill, 
H.R.  7. 
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IN  THE  COKMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  7)  to  amend  the  Carl  D.  Perkiits 
Vocational  Education  Act  to  extend 
the  authorities  contained  in  such  act 
through  the  fiscal  year  1995,  with  Ms. 
Pelosi  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  bUl  is  considered  as  having 
been  read  the  first  time. 

Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Hawkins]  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Good- 
ling]  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Hawkins]. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Madam  Chairman,  it  is  my  pleasure 
to  bring  before  the  House  today  H.R. 
7,  the  Applied  Technology  Education 
Amendments  of  1989,  which  amends 
and  reauthorizes  the  Carl  D.  Perkins 
Vocations^  Education  Act. 


H.R.  7  is  not  routine,  business  as 
usual  reauthorization.  Instead,  it  is  a 
comprehensive  measure  intended  to 
adapt  old-line  vocational  education 
thinking  to  the  modem  era  of  rapidly 
changing  technology  advancement  and 
challenges.  H.R.  7  will  make  vocation- 
al education  relevant  and  consequen- 
tial to  change  in  today's  labor  force 
and  in  the  increasingly  complex  mar- 
ketplace of  the  future. 

The  Perkins  applied  technology  edu- 
cation amendments  are  the  result  of 
several  years  of  study  of  the  effective- 
ness of  our  current  vocational  educa- 
tion system.  We  had  many  days  of 
expert  testimony  from  a  broad  array 
of  organizations  and  individuals  who 
have  academic,  practical,  and  employ- 
ment expertise,  went  on  several  on-site 
visits  and  held  forums,  and  incorporat- 
ed ideas  from  the  many  suggestions  of 
Members,  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

I  would  especially  like  to  express  my 
deep  appreciation  to  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  our  committee,  Mr. 
GooDLiNG  of  Pennsylvania,  who,  as  he 
always  does,  brought  his  creative  ex- 
pertise to  our  deliberations  and  provid- 
ed his  thoughtful  leadership  to  our 
discussions  on  this  bill. 

With  his  help,  H.R.  7  was  unani- 
mously reported  from  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee,  and  I  believe 
the  Members  of  the  House  will  find 
that  Democrats  and  Republicans,  lib- 
erals and  conservatives,  and  urban  and 
rural  Members  alike  will  feel  comfort- 
able supporting  this  important  meas- 
ure. 

The  principal  theme  of  our  bill  is 
that  we  can't  go  on  with  business  as 
usual.  While  there  are  decent  voca- 
tional education  programs,  in  general, 
they  are  no  longer  acceptable  because 
they  are  not  adequately  preparing  the 
workers  who  will  be  called  upon  to  in- 
crease our  country's  international 
competitive  position.  We  simply 
cannot  afford  to  maintain  the  status 
quo. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  over  60 
million  people  are  functionally  illiter- 
ate in  America  today.  More  than  one- 
third  of  the  Nation's  corporations 
must  provide  courses  in  reading,  writ- 
ing, and  arithmetic,  and  the  Army 
gives  courses  to  bring  recruits  up  to 
just  the  ninth  grade  level  in  reading. 

It  is  pure  folly  to  expect  people  who 
lack  such  basic  education  to  be  able  to 
function  properly  in  jobs  that  require 
technical  skills,  let  alone  the  complex, 
technical  requirements  of  the  employ- 
ment opportunities  of  the  21st  centu- 
ry. Our  Nation  will  never  succeed  in 
addressing  this  problem  unless  we  are 
willing  to  put  aside  our  many  parochi- 
al interests  and  forge  ahead  in  a  co- 
ordinated and  united  effort  to  compre- 
hensively prepare  well-educated, 
skilled  workers. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  the  Perkins  ap- 
plied technology  bill  does  just  that. 
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While  we  continue  Federal  support  for 
occupational  education  programs  in 
the  schools,  we  substantially  revise 
and  strengthen  the  current  law  in 
order  to  improve  the  provisions  of  pro- 
grams at  the  secondary,  postsecond- 
ary,  and  adult  levels. 

First,  suid  most  importantly,  we  re- 
quire the  integration  of  academic  and 
vocational  education  courses  so  that 
students  will  be  assured  of  learning 
both  basic  educational  skills  as  well  as 
job  skills.  This  will  provide  employers 
with  workers  who  can  think  critically, 
participate  more  in  plarming  and  deci- 
sionmaking, and  adapt  quickly  to 
change. 

This  should  also  effectively  end  the 
harmful  tracking  of  students  into 
purely  vocational  courses,  without  the 
necessary  supplementation  of  the 
equally  important  elements  of  the  aca- 
demic curriculum. 

H.R.  7  retains  the  goal  of  serving 
special  populations,  that  is,  the  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged,  the  handi- 
capped, and  the  limited  English-speak- 
ing, by  replacing  most  of  the  burden- 
some set-aside  requirements  with  a 
targeted  funding  formula.  Eighty  per- 
cent of  the  funds  given  to  a  State  will 
be  distributed  by  formula  to  the  local 
level  with  needier  areas  receiving  rela- 
tively more  money.  Access  to  programs 
by  special  populations  will  be  assured 
at  the  local  level  by  a  results-oriented 
implementation  and  enforcement  pro- 
cedure. 

All  areas  of  our  country,  from  the 
urban,  inner-cities,  to  isolated  rural 
areas,  will  gain  from  this  more  target- 
ed formula,  and  the  special  popula- 
tions, such  as  the  economically  disad- 
vantaged and  handicapped,  will  re- 
ceive more  funding. 

H.R.  7  requires  greater  coordination 
between  five  Federal  programs  that 
are  concerned  with  education,  employ- 
ment, and  training,  A  new  common 
advisery  coimcil  will  be  formed,  as  well 
as  encouragement  of  joint  funding  of 
Applied  Technology  Education,  the 
Job  Training  Partnership  Act  [JTPA], 
Adult  Education,  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation, and  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act. 

The  Perkins  Applied  Technology  Act 
also  establishes  a  new  "Tech-Prep" 
Program  which  increases  coordination 
between  high  schools  and  postsecond- 
ary  institutions,  by  linking  the  last  2 
years  of  high  school  with  2  years  of 
community  college,  in  a  sequence  of 
courses  intended  to  produce  more 
technically  proficient  students. 

In  conclusion,  chsmging  the  name  of 
the  Perkins  Act.  from  vocational  edu- 
cation to  applied  technology  educa- 
tion, is  not  just  gimmick.  It  is  more 
than  symbolic,  for  not  only  does  it 
imply  that  we  need  more  up  to  date 
and  relevant  job  training  auid  educa- 
tion activities,  but  it  also  signifies  the 
emergence  of  a  genuine  transforma- 
tion in  the  way  we  prepare  students 
for  the  world  of  work. 


As  we  know  so  well,  it  is  never  easy 
to  embark  on  the  road  of  change,  but  I 
believe  this  bipartisan  bill  represents  a 
very  big  step  toward  enhancing  the 
education  and  occupational  training 
the  workers  of  tomorrow  will  receive.  I 
therefore  urge  you  to  vote  for  increas- 
ing our  productivity,  increasing  our 
international  economic  standing,  and 
increasing  the  education  and  skills  of 
our  most  precious  resource  of  all,  our 
people. 

I  urge  the  Members  to  support  pas- 
sage of  H.R.  7. 

D  1510 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Madam  Chairman, 
I  yield  4  minutes  to  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mrs.  Roukema]. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
commend  the  gentlewoman  in  the  well 
for  her  fine  work  on  this  bill.  As  she 
knows.  I  happen  to  be  a  graduate  of 
vocational  education  myself.  I  strongly 
support  the  bill. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
7,  the  extension  of  the  Carl  D.  Perkins  Voca- 
tional Education  Act.  As  the  proud  product  of 
the  vocational  education  schools  of  my  home- 
town of  Pittsfield,  MA,  I  have  been  one  of  the 
strongest  advocates  for  vocational  education 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  Year  after 
year,  including  1  year  when  President  Reagan 
requested  zeroing  out  all  funding  for  vocation- 
al education,  I  have  worked  with  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Subcommittee  on  Labor, 
Health  and  Human  Services,  and  Education 
appropriations  to  sustain  and  expand  funding 
for  this  vital  program.  I  am  pleased  today  to 
support  a  5-year  extension  of  the  act. 

I  want  to  commend  my  colleagues  on  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  for  the  hard 
work  and  long  hours  that  went  into  the  legisla- 
tion we  have  before  us  today.  It  has  not  been 
an  easy  task,  but  it  is  probably  one  of  the 
most  important  bills  we  will  consider  during 
the  101st  Congress. 

The  committee  has  attempted  to  craft  a  bill 
that  would  allow  students  to  more  effectively 
benefit  from  quality  vocational  education  by 
granting  local  school  districts  and  colleges 
more  say  both  in  how  their  allocations  and  the 
State  shares  should  be  used.  Among  the 
major  improvements  in  the  bill  are  the  pro- 
posed new  program  of  cooperation  and  co- 
ordination between  the  local  high  schools  and 
community  colleges— the  Tech-Prep  Program, 
the  program  of  educational  personnel  devel- 
opment, the  integration  of  traditional  vocation- 
al and  academic  programs  into  one,  and  the 
new  equipment  and  facilities  program  to  help 
school  districts  improve  their  programs. 

The  committee  also  has  decided  to  scrap 
most  of  the  set-asides  in  the  existing  law. 
These  set-asides  have  worked  well  in  my 
State,  and  in  many  States,  increasing  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  targeted  population  groups.  I 
am  not  convinced  that  the  committee  ap- 
proach to  put  in  place  a  new  formula  for  dis- 


tributing the  funding  within  States  is  the  best 
way  to  go,  but  I  am  confkjent  that  we  can 
work  out  the  bes\  possible  approach  as  the 
reauthorization  process  continues.  I  under- 
stand that  sufficient  informatkjn  does  not  cur- 
rently exist  either  within  the  administration  or 
in  Congress  to  determine  the  actual  effects  of 
this  new  formula  on  individual  school  districts 
or  counties. 

Similariy,  I  am  not  convinced  that  vocational 
education  as  a  term  does  not  have  enough 
stature  or  meaning  to  describe  the  kinds  of 
education  needed  to  prepare  our  young 
people  for  the  21st  century.  I  am  proud  that  I 
benefited  from  vocational  education  and  I 
know  that  large  numt)ers  of  young  Americans 
feel  the  same  pride  each  year  as  they  apply 
the  skills  they  learned  in  vocational  education 
to  the  American  economy.  But  this,  too,  can 
be  adjusted  during  the  rest  of  the  reauthoriza- 
tion process. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  reauthorization  of  the  Cari  D.  Perkins 
Vocational  Education  Act. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Madam  Chairman, 
today  we  are  considering  legislation 
that  not  only  reauthorizes  an  impor- 
tant program,  but  also  makes  funda- 
mental changes  to  vocational  educa- 
tion in  an  effort  to  create  a  more  com- 
petitive work  force. 

Acknowledgments  must  be  given  to 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Haw- 
kins] and  the  ranking  Republican,  Mr. 
GooDLiNG  for  the  exemplary  work 
thay  have  done  in  advancing  this  solid 
legislation. 

I  am  most  hopeful  that  the  changes 
we  have  made  in  the  Carl  D.  Perkins 
Act  to  place  the  emphasis  on  applied 
technology  will  result  in  better  teach- 
ing methods,  better  coursework  and 
better  preparation  of  students  in  the 
job  skills  they  will  need  to  enter  an  in- 
creasingly competitive  work  force.  If 
we  are  to  build  a  world-class  competi- 
tive work  force,  we  must  prepare  stu- 
dents in  the  best  possible  way  to  un- 
derstand the  skills  they  need,  both 
academic  and  technical,  to  succeed  in 
today's  world  economy.  This  is  why  I 
have  and  will  continue  to  support  pro- 
grams that  include  the  key  ingredient 
of  what  I  call  on-the-job  training.  I  be- 
lieve this  bill  moves  toward  that  goal 
by  expanding  apprenticeship  arrange- 
ments with  business,  internships  and 
education/business  partnership  pro- 
grams. 

In  order  to  provide  the  skills  needed 
for  the  future,  we  need  to  promote  co- 
operation between  schools,  business 
and  labor.  The  performance  standards 
in  this  bill  take  technical  education  in 
this  direction  to  ensure  that  the  edu- 
cation provided  will  be  an  asset  to 
both  student  and  employer  In  a  chang- 
ing economy.  In  addition,  the  provi- 
sions of  tech-prep  will  articulate  sec- 
ondary and  postsecondary  programs  to 
enhance  a  quality  and  continuous 
course  of  study.  The  goal  of  all  these 
programs  must  be  to  place  our  applied 
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technology  students  in  the  kinds  of 
jobs  upon  which  our  economy  de- 
pends. 

While  I  generally  support  the 
changes  this  bill  makes  to  improve  vo- 
cational education,  there  is  one  very 
important  and  major  change  being 
made  by  this  bill  which  concerns  me. 
That  is  the  new  formula  used  to  deter- 
mine where  Federal  fimds  for  applied 
technology  will  go.  I  applaud  the 
effort  to  make  necessary  changes  in 
the  program  to  ensure  that  the  funds 
appropriated  are  used  to  serve  schools 
and  students  that  need  the  most  help. 
However,  there  is  little  evidence  to 
show  how  the  new  allocation  formula 
wiD  actually  affect  vocational  educa- 
tion programs  in  our  congressional  dis- 
tricts and  States-at-large. 

I  will,  therefore,  be  offering  an 
amendment  which  will  protect  school 
districts  suffering  cuts  under  the  new 
formula  from  being  financially  devas- 
tated. My  amendment  will  give  those 
areas  that  face  cuts  under  the  new  for- 
mula a  reasonable  time  to  adjust  to 
the  decreased  funding  and  to  develop 
alternate  resources  to  replace  the 
funding  cut  by  the  new  formula.  I 
must  stress  that  it  only  phases  in  the 
new  formula,  but  does  not  violate  the 
reforms  of  the  set  aside  programs. 
This  bill  that  makes  such  a  fundamen- 
tal change  needs  at  least  some  solid  as- 
surances to  prevent  the  gutting  of  vo- 
cational education  programs  in  many 
areas  of  the  Nation.  I  look  forward  to 
the  debate  on  my  amendment  and 
urge  my  colleagues  to  speak  out  to 
support  it^ 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Hates]. 

Mr.  HAYES  of  Illinois.  Madam 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  strong  support  of 
HH.  7.  the  Applied  Technology  Edu- 
cation Amendments  of  1989.  Once 
again  this  Chamber  is  blessed  with  the 
task  of  approving  a  carefully  crafted 
education  measure  presented  to  us  by 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee.  Gns 
HAWKiifs  of  California.  I  offer  my  sin- 
cere congratulations  to  the  chairman 
for  a  job  well  done. 

I  would  also  like  to  acknowledge  the 
hard  work  of  the  distinguished  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  commit- 
tee, Bnx  GooDLiHG.  Both  of  my  col- 
leagues should  be  proud  not  only  of 
the  content  of  HJl.  7.  but  also  of  the 
bipartisan  spirit  in  which  it  is  being 
presented  to  the  House. 

Additionally,  I  commend  the  staff  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Elementary, 
Secondary,  and  Vocational  Education, 
particularly  the  counsels  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle.  Their  tireless  efforts  have 
ensured  that  the  measure  before  us  is 
representative  of  the  many  competing 
interests  that  have  come  to  the  com- 
mittee with  recommendations  for  pro- 
visions in  this  vocational  education 
measure. 


The  Applied  Technology  Education 
Amendments  of  1989  hold  the  promise 
to  vastly  improve  the  delivery  of  voca- 
tional education  services  in  America. 
Their  enactment  will  provide  the  re- 
sources and  incentives  for  our  various 
State  and  local  education  agencies  to 
deliver  the  instruction  and  services 
necessary  to  meet  the  challenges  that 
our  youth  will  face  in  the  1990's. 

During  the  reauthorization  process, 
the  committee  learned  of  several  criti- 
cal factors  that  seriously  hamper  the 
effectiveness  of  the  Carl  Perkins  Voca- 
tional Education  Act.  As  a  result  of 
the  increased  emphasis  on  academics 
in  many  communities,  vocational  edu- 
cation has  been  forced  into  a  second- 
class  status.  If  America  is  to  remain 
competitive  in  the  world  community, 
if  we  are  to  have  a  labor  force  capable 
of  meeting  the  challenges  of  techno- 
logical advances,  then  our  vocational 
education  system  must  be  geared  to 
that  goal.  Unfortunately,  as  the  com- 
mittee discovered  during  its  hearing 
and  investigative  process,  many  voca- 
tional education  programs  currently 
are  not  up  to  that  task. 

The  proposed  amendments  con- 
tained in  H.R.  7  clearly  address  those 
deficiencies  and  we  on  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  believe  they 
will  foster  the  reform  that  vocational 
education  needs.  First  and  foremost, 
that  reform  requires  that  students 
have  access  to  quality  programs  which 
utilize  scare  Federal  fimds  as  efficient- 
ly as  possible.  The  Applied  Technolo- 
gy Education  Amendments  of  1989  do 
exactly  that. 

Just  as  we  have  instituted  reforms  in 
military  procurement  which  seek  to 
eliminate  the  purchase  of  over-priced 
items,  H.R.  7  seeks  to  eliminate  misdi- 
rected vocational  education  spending 
by  driving  funds  to  areas  of  greatest 
need.  There  is  no  excuse  for  affluent 
school  districts  to  receive  scarce  Feder- 
al funds  when  economically  distressed 
districts  cannot  gamer  needed  re- 
sources to  meet  the  needs  of  their  stu- 
dents. 

The  redirection  of  vocational  educa- 
tion funds  has  not,  and  will  not,  please 
everyone,  especially  those  Members 
whose  districts  will  receive  less  Federal 
assistance.  To  lessen  the  effect  of  that 
loss  of  funding,  H.R.  7  provides  a  roll- 
ing hold  harmless  provision  to  limit 
the  reduction  to  no  less  than  75  per- 
cent of  the  average  of  its  allocation 
percentage  for  the  3  preceding  fiscal 
years.  While  it  is  true  that  this  mecha- 
nism continues  to  over  fund  affluent 
districts  at  the  expense  of  distressed 
districts,  its  merit  is  that  it  is  short 
lived  and  will  give  school  districts  time 
to  prepare  for  reduced  or  increased 
Federal  assistance  as  the  case  may  be, 
and  therefore  utilize  the  adjusted 
fimding  in  the  most  efficient  manner 
possible. 

I  believe  any  attempt  to  modify  this 
hold-harmless  provision  will  only  serve 


to  further  the  misdirected  funding  of 
vocational  education  that  the  commit- 
tee seeks  to  correct. 

While  every  aspect  of  this  legislation 
merits  recognition,  due  to  my  limited 
time,  I  would  like  to  mention  just  a 
few.  The  first  is  the  integration  of  vo- 
cational and  academic  skills.  I  believe 
this  will  not  only  improve  the  caliber 
and  quality  of  instruction  for  vocation- 
al education  students,  it  will  also 
foster  greater  employability  for  them 
as  well. 

The  establishment  of  a  State  human 
investment  council  to  review  the  provi- 
sion of  services  and  the  use  of  fluids 
and  resources  under  the  Carl  Perkins 
Applied  Technology  Act,  ensures  that 
they  will  be  efficiently  used.  It  will 
also  apply  to  the  Adult  Education  Act, 
the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act,  the 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973,  and  the 
Wagner-Peyser  Act,  thereby  providing 
a  coordinated  effort. 

In  closing  Madam  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  mention  an  aspect  of  the 
measure  before  us  which  I  previously 
had  concerns  over,  namely,  the  elimi- 
nation of  set-asides  for  three  special 
population  groups— students  with 
handicaps,  students  who  are  economi- 
cally disadvantaged,  and  students  with 
limited  English  proficiency.  Given  the 
historical  nature  of  set-asides  in  voca- 
tional education,  I  must  tell  you  that  I 
had  serious  reservations  on  removing 
them. 

However,  during  our  deliberation  on 
H.R.  7,  we  learned  that  those  three  set 
asides  were  clearly  not  working.  In 
their  place,  there  are  stipulated  clear 
assurances  that  access  will  continue  to 
be  provided  to  the  programs  for  the 
three  special  populations  the  set- 
asides  were  meant  to  benefit.  I  am 
confident  the  assurances  contained  in 
the  measure  will  work  and  that  they 
will  continue  to  address  the  needs  of 
the  three  populations. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  H.R. 
7,  not  only  with  their  words,  but  also 
with  their  votes. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Madam  Chairman, 
I  yield  3V4  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished   gentleman    from    Wisconsin 

[Mr.  GUNDERSONl. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Madam  Chair- 
man, this  is  a  very,  very  special  day  for 
all  of  us  in  the  Congress  because  this 
is  the  day  we  will  pass  probably  the 
most  dramatic  education  reform  piece 
of  legislation  to  come  before  the  Con- 
gress, at  least  in  the  last  decade,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Cailifomia  [Mr. 
Hawkins],  and  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Goodling],  deserve 
a  very  special  recognition  for  all  of 
their  work  and  contributions  to  this 
legislation. 

This  is  the  most  comprehensive 
reform  as  well  of  vocational  education 
that  we  have  seen  in  some  time  here  in 
the  Congress.  What  we  are  doing  is 
really  making  three  major  changes. 
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First  and  foremost,  we  are  talking 
now  about  applied  technology  pro- 
grams, not  bsisic  survey  vocational 
education. 

Second,  we  are  talking  about  coordi- 
nation in  a  way  we  never  have  before 
through  the  State  Human  Resources 
Councils  where  the  vocational  educa- 
tion, JTPA,  adult  education,  and 
Wagner-Peyser  councils  are  all  going 
to  work  together  to  assure  one  com- 
prehensive education  program  at  the 
State  level. 

Third,  and  probably  most  important, 
we  are  under  this  legislation  now 
going  to  be  serving  people,  not  quotas. 

D  1520 
The  reality  is,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
that  57  percent  of  the  people  entering 
the  workforce  in  this  country  in  the 
decade  of  the  1990's  are  going  to  be 
minorities,  special  populations.  We  do 
not  have  a  jobs  shortage  in  this  coun- 
try; we  have  a  skills  shortage  in  this 
country. 

This  legislation  seeks  to  empower 
each  and  every  one  of  those  individ- 
uals in  the  maximum  degree  possible 
so  that  every  person  will  have  a  full 
opportunity  to  partake  of  the  Ameri- 
can dream. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
call  special  attention  to  this  fact  and 
to  a  memo  that  has  been  written  by 
the  committee  staff  which  I  am  going 
to  request  unanimous  consent  be  in- 
cluded within  my  remarks  in  the 
Record  because  this  responds  to  every 
one  of  the  concerns  about  handi- 
capped and  all  of  the  guarantees 
within  this  legislation  for  the  handi- 
capped population,  5  pages  of  specific 
references  to  where  this  legislation 
will  assure  the  handicapped  communi- 
ty more  protection,  more  opportuni- 
ties, and  more  empowerment  than 
they  have  ever  had  before  in  the  voca- 
tional education  legislation. 

In  addition,  we  are  making  changes 
in  the  formula  to  assure  that  the 
money  under  this  legislation  will  go  to 
the  areas  based  on  need.  That  is  exact- 
ly where  our  vocational  education 
money  ought  to  go. 

We  have  provided  an  enhanced,  in 
my  opinion,  sex  equity  displaced 
homemaker  program  and  we  are  going 
to  the  local  schools  and  we  are  saying 
we  recognize  even  with  the  reforms  of 
the  last  reauthorization  the  reality  is 
that  a  number  of  districts  still  could 
not  find  it  worth  their  while  to  partici- 
pate. 

In  my  congressional  district,  of  79 
local  education  agencies  unfortunately 
36  of  them  did  not  participate  in  the 
previous  program.  We  are  talking 
what  in  the  past  has  been  seven  differ- 
ent paperwork  streams  and  consolidat- 
ing them  under  this  legislation  into 
one  major  application. 

Certainly  that  is  the  concept  of 
reform  whereby  we  are  providing  a 
contract  for  excellence.  Under  the  con- 


tract for  excellence,  "Show  us  that 
you  have  the  commitment  to  academic 
improvement  to  apply  technology  ex- 
cellence to  full  access  for  all  of  your 
school  population  and  we  will  give  you 
the  flexibility  to  serve  people  and  to 
promote  education,  not  to  meet  quotas 
and  paperwork." 

Madam  Chairman,  I  strongly  recom- 
mend the  passage  of  this  legislation. 

Major  Amendments  Pertaining  to 
Students  With  Handicaps 

1.  Section  101(e):  State  Human  Resources 
Councils.— State  Human  Resources  Councils 
established  under  this  Act  will  review  the 
provision  of  services  and  resources  under 
the  Rehabilitation  Act  and  advise  the  Gov- 
ernor of  methods  of  coordinating  the  provi- 
sion of  services  and  uses  of  funds  under  the 
Rehabilitation  Act  with  programs  under 
Adult  Ed.  Carl  Perkins,  JTPA.  and  the 
Wagner-Peyser  Act.  Such  recommendations 
related  to  coordination  must  be  consistent 
with  the  purposes  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act. 
(This  council  would  replace  the  State  Voca- 
tional Education  Council.  It  is  anticipated 
that  this  new  council  will  be  able  to  facili- 
tate greater  coordination  across  vocational 
education,  rehabilitation,  adult  education, 
and  JTPA  programs.) 

2.  Section  104(c):  Joint  Funding  of  Federal 
Programs.— Funds  made  available  to  States 
under  the  Rehabilitation  Act  may  be  used 
in  the  joint  funding  of  programs  under  the 
Carl  Perkins  Applied  Technology  Education 
Act,  Adult  Education  Act.  JTPA.  and/or  the 
Wagner-Peyser  Act.  Such  use  of  funds  from 
any  act  must  be  consistent  with  the  pur- 
poses of  that  act,  and  a  State  would  be  pro- 
hibited from  using  any  funds  under  one  act 
to  meet  its  level  of  obligation  for  a  State 
match  under  another  act.  The  primary  pur- 
pose of  this  provision  is  to  encourage  pool- 
ing of  resources  so  that  services  are  provid- 
ed in  a  timely  and  effective  manner.  The 
Rehabilitation  Act  requires  a  80/20,  State/ 
Federal  match.  The  Carl  Perkins  Applied 
Technology  Education  Act  would  have  no 
match.  JTPA  requires  a  State  match  only 
on  its  administrative  costs. 

3.  Section  105(2):  Eligibility  Under 
JTPA.— Handicapped  individual  is  clarified 
to  include  an  individual  eligible  for  services 
under  EHA. 

4.  Section  213:  State  Administration.- 
States  would  be  required  to  assure  access  to 
applied  technology  education  to  student 
with  handicaps  between  the  age  of  12  and 
the  mandated  upper  age  limit  for  special 
education  in  the  State.  (This  includes  stu- 
dents who  drop  out  and  wish  to  return  to 
school.) 

5.  Section  217:  Local  Applications.— In 
Local  Applications,  applicants  would  be  re- 
quired to  describe  how  they  will,  for  special 
populations: 

Provide  access  to  good  quality  programs  to 
students  who  are  economically  disadvan- 
taged, students  with  handicaps,  and  stu- 
dents who  are  Limited-English  Proficient. 
(Special  populations). 

Monitor  programs  of  applied  technology 
programs  provided,  and  with  respect  to  stu- 
dents with  handicaps,  this  includes  those 
with  lEP's  and  those  who  have  returned  to 
school  having  dropped  out. 

Facilitate  and  promote  effective  transition 
of  special  populations;  with  respect  to  stu- 
dents with  handicaps,  the  LEA  may  include 
a  description  of  how  it  Intends  to  access  and 
use  vocational  rehabilitation  counselors  In 
providing  such  effective  transition. 


6.  Section  218:  State  Improvement 
Plans.— In  State  Improvement  Plans.  States 
would  be  required  to  determine  whether 
special  populations  have  been  provided 
access  to  quality  programs.  In  addition 
these  plans  are  required  to  specify  many 
things  that  would  have  a  positive  impact  on 
special  populations  such  as  the  extent  to 
which— 

Academic  and  applied  technology  educa- 
tion are  being  properly  coordinated  for  the 
benefit  of  students; 

Schools  and  institutions  are  offering  co- 
herent sequences  of  courses  leading  to  occu- 
pational skills; 

Academic  and  occupational  competencies 
are  required  by  students  who  complete 
these  courses; 

Equipment,  facilities,  supplies,  curriculum 
development,  and  teacher  education  are 
modern; 

Access  is  provided  to  good  quality  pro- 
grams for  special  populations;  and 

Data  collected  on  proportionate  numbers 
of  special  population  students  shall  be  evi- 
dence of  compliance  with  the  access  provi- 
sions of  the  Act. 

7.  Section  122:  State  and  Local  Standards 
and  Measures.— States  would  be  required  to 
develop  performance  standards  for  applied 
technology  programs,  and  give  additional  In- 
centives and  adjustments  to  locals  for  serv- 
ing special  populations.  These  measures 
shall  contain  measures  of  learning  gains  and 
competency  including  competency  attain- 
ment, job  or  work  skill  attainment,  reten- 
tion in  school. 

8.  Section  201(a)(l)(A)(ii):  Distribution  of 
Assistance.— Twenty  percent  of  the  80  per- 
cent of  State  funds  to  be  distributed  at  the 
local  level  shall  be  based  on  the  relative 
child  count  under  the  Education  of  the 
Handicapped  Act  for  children  between  the 
ages  of  6  through  17.  (20%  of  funds  distrib- 
uted to  postsecondary  institutions  will  be 
based  on  the  relative  number  of  individuals 
attending  such  an  institution  receiving  as- 
sistance from  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
funds. ) 

9.  Section  202(a):  LEA  Uses  of  Funds.— 
States  may  only  approve  local  programs  and 
eligible  institutions  for  funding  that- 
First  serve  schools  that— 

Have  the  highest  numbers  or  percentages 
of  students  from  special  populations;  and 

Are  offering  programs  in  greatest  need  of 
improvement; 

Provide  applied  technology  education  in  a 
program  that— 

Integrates  academic  and  occupational  dis- 
ciplines: 

Offers  coherent  sequences  of  courses  lead- 
ing to  a  job  skill; 

Encourages  students  through  counseling 
to  pursue  such  sequences  of  courses; 

Assists  students  from  special  populations 
to  succeed  through  supportive  services  such 
as  counseling,  English-language  iivstructlon, 
child  care  and  special  aids; 

Is  of  such  size,  scope,  and  quality  as  to 
bring  about  improvement  in  the  quality  of 
education  offered  by  the  school; 

Enables  students  participating  in  the  pro- 
gram to  achieve  both  academic  and  occupa- 
tional competence; 

10.  Section  203:  Criteria  for  Services  and 
Activities  for  Special  Populations.— 

The  State  board  shall  provide  assurances 
that  Individuals  who  are  economically  disad- 
vantaged, those  with  handicaps,  and  those 
who  are  limited-English  proficient  (the  spe- 
cial populations)  will  be  provided  with— 

Equal  access  to  recruitment,  enrollment, 
sund  placement  activities; 
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EquAl  access  to  the  full  range  of  applied 
technology  programs  including  occupation- 
ally  specific  courses  of  study,  cooperative 
education,  and  apprenticeship  programs. 

With  respect  to  handicapF>ed  students  ap- 
plied technology  education  programs  and 
activities  will  be  provided  in  the  least  re- 
strictive environment  in  accordance  with 
Section  612(5KB)  of  the  Education  of  the 
Handicapped  Act  and  will,  wherenever  ap- 
propriate, be  Included  as  a  component  of 
the  Individualized  program  developed  under 
Section  614(aKS). 

With  respect  to  handicapped  students  ap- 
plied technology  education  planning  will  be 
coordinated  among  appropriate  representa- 
tives of  applied  technology  education,  spe- 
cial education  and  state  vocational  rehabili- 
tation agencies. 

With  respect  to  handicapped  students  the 
provision  of  applied  technology  education  to 
each  student  will  be  monitored  to  determine 
that  such  education  is  consistent  with  the 
student's  VEP. 

11.  Section  203:  Assurances  of  Equal 
Access  for  Members  of  Special  Popula- 
tions.—The  State  Board  shall  assure  that 
the  requirements  of  this  Act  are  carried  out 
and  will  be  under  the  general  supervision  of 
the  persons  responsible  for  education  pro- 
grams for  special  populations  in  the  SEA 
and  shaU  meet  education  standards  of  the 
SEA.  With  respect  to  students  with  handi- 
caps, such  monitoring  shall  be  in  conjuc- 
tlon,  and  in  a  manner  consistent  with.  SELA 
supiervisory  authority  authorized  under  Sec- 
tion 612(6)  of  the  Education  of  the  Handi- 
capped Act. 

The  State  Board  shall  assure  with  respect 
to  handicapped  students  who  have  lEPs  and 
rights  and  protections  as  authorized  under 
Sections  612.  614.  and  615  of  EHA  that  such 
rights  and  protections  are  available  to  such 
students  in  applied  technology  education 
programs  and  the  State  Board  shall  assure 
with  respect  to  students  with  handicaps 
who  do  not  have  lEPs  that  the  rights  and 
protections  are  afforded  them  under  Sec- 
tion &04  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973 
are  available  to  such  student  in  applied 
technology  education  program. 

13.  Section  203(d):  Participatory  Plan- 
ing.—The  State  Board  shall  establish  effec- 
tive procedures  by  which  parents,  students 
and  teachers  and  area  residents  concerned 
will  be  able  to  directly  participate  in  deci- 
sions that  Influence  the  character  of  pro- 
grams affecting  their  interests  and  provide 
procedures  by  which  such  individuals  may 
appeal  decisions  adverse  to  their  interest 
with  respect  to  a  particular  program. 

14.  Section  203(b):  Provision  of  Informa- 
tion.—Each  local  educational  agency  shall 
have  available  for  students  who  are  mem- 
bers of  ^>ecial  populations,  at  least  1  year 
before  the  students  enter  the  grade  level  in 
which  applied  technology  education  pro- 
grams are  generally  available  in  the  state, 
but  in  no  later  than  beginning  of  the  ninth 
grade,  information  concerning— 

Opportunities  available  in  applied  tech- 
nology education: 

Requirements  for  eligibility  for  enroll- 
ment: 

Specific  courses,  special  services: 

E^nployment  opportunities  and  place- 
ment. 

This  information  shall  be  provided  to  par- 
ent* and  students  in  a  language  and  form 
which  they  can  understand. 

14.  Section  203(c):  Assurances.— Each  LEA 
or  institution  that  receives  assistance  under 
this  TiUe  BhaU— 

Aaseas  the  needs  of  students  participating 
in  programs  receiving  assistance  under  this 


title  with  respect  to  their  successful  comple- 
tion of  the  applied  technology  education 
program: 

Provide  special  services  including  adaption 
of  curriculum,  instruction,  equipment  and 
facilities  designed  to  meet  such  needs: 

Provide  guidance  counseling  and  career 
development  activities  conducted  by  profes- 
sionally trained  counselors  who  are  associat- 
ed with  the  provision  of  such  special  serv- 
ices; 

Provide  counseling  services  designed  to  fa- 
cilitate the  transition  from  school  to  F>ost- 
school  employment  and  career  activities. 

15.  Section  334:  Tech-Prep  Education  Pro- 
gram.—Secretary  shall  give  special  consider- 
ation to  applications  which  address  effec- 
tively the  issues  of  dropKjut  prevention  and 
reentry,  the  needs  of  minority  youth,  the 
needs  of  youth  with  limited-English  profi- 
ciency, the  needs  of  youth  with  handicaps, 
and  the  needs  of  disadvantaged  youth. 

16.  Section  421:  Date  Systems.— The  data 
system  developed  by  the  Secretary  shall  in- 
clude information  related  to  services,  place- 
ments and  outcomes  of  students  with  handi- 
caps who  participated  in  applied  technology 
education  programs.  A  similar  directive  will 
be  given  to  the  National  Center  on  Educa- 
tional Statistics  to  do  comparisons  between 
applied  technology  education  programs  pro- 
vided to  nonhandicapped  students  and  those 
provided  to  students  with  handicaps. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
yield  2%  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  the  State  of  Washington  [Mrs. 
Unsoexd],  a  member  of  the  committee. 

Mrs.  UNSOELD.  Madam  Chairman, 
I  commend  the  distinguished  chair- 
man and  the  distinguished  ranking  mi- 
nority member  for  a  difficult  job  very 
well  done. 

With  passage  of  this  bill  we  are  wit- 
nessing a  shift  in  national  priorities 
for  the  expenditure  of  scarce  Federal 
education  resources.  It  is  a  shift 
toward  serving  the  poor  first.  That's 
not  to  say  this  bill  only  serves  poor  vo- 
cational students.  It  doesn't.  But  be- 
cause of  the  new  funding  formula,  the 
bill  directs  funding  priorities  toward 
the  students  who  most  desperately 
need  a  good,  solid  vocational  educa- 
tion. 

My  own  State  of  Washington  fears 
the  application  of  the  new  formula, 
and  I  share  their  concern  to  a  limited 
extent.  But  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  and  as 
a  coauthor  of  the  bill,  I  believe  we 
have  done  a  good  Job  in  seeing  that 
Federal  funds  will  be  distributed 
fairly.  We  have  maintained  as  many 
dollars  as  possible  right  to  the  schools, 
reducing  the  moneys  for  State  admin- 
istration, but  more  for  kids. 

To  those  who  are  concerned  with 
the  new  formula,  we  have  responded 
by  including  a  hold  harmless  provi- 
sion. It  guarantees  school  districts  will 
not  lose  funds  suddenly  or  dramatical- 
ly. This  will  be  phased  in  over  a  3-year 
period. 

I  resist  playing  the  formula-guessing 
game  for  several  reasons.  First,  some 
school  districts  weren't  able  to  meet 
Federal  matching  requirements  so 
they  turned  their  money  back.  That 
would  make  it  appear  that  a  school 


district  had  a  windfall  from  the  new 
bill,  when  that's  really  not  the  case. 
H.R.  7  eliminates  all  matching  require- 
ments, enabling  some  districts  to  keep 
their  money.  Second,  3-year  program 
improvement  grants  can  throw  the  re- 
sults off  kilter,  making  some  districts 
appear  to  lose  huge  sums,  when  in  fact 
they  did  not. 

In  summary,  I  support  the  principle 
of  the  formula  because  it  is  fair,  it  tar- 
gets scarce  Federal  funds  to  the  poor- 
est areas,  and  in  light  of  budget  con- 
straints, it  improves  and  strengthens 
applied  technology  education. 

This  has  been  a  bipartisan  effort 
and  it  should  receive  bipartisan  sup- 
port today.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  ap- 
prove H.R.  7. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Madam  Chairman, 
I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Grahdy]. 

Mr.  GRANDY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  for  yielding. 

Madam  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  for  his 
leadership  on  bringing  this  bill  to  the 
floor  and  I  thank  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
for  his  leadership  in  providing  what  is 
truly  a  bipartisan  piece  of  legislation 
relating  to  the  skills  gap  in  this  coun- 
try. I  take  this  time.  Madam  Chair- 
man, to  engage  the  chairman  of  the 
conunittee  in  colloquy  regarding  an 
amendment  that  was  accepted  into  the 
legislation. 

The  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  adopted  my  amendment  to  sec- 
tion 422  of  the  bill  relating  to  the  Na- 
tional Occupational  Information  Co- 
ordinating Council.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  chairman  if  it  is  his  understanding 
that  the  National  Occupational  Infor- 
mation Coordinating  Council  is  re- 
quired to  include  in  its  committee  a 
representative  from  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture? 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Madam  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  yield? 

Mr.  GRANDY.  I  yield  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Hawkins]. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Madam  Chairman,  the  answer  is, 
'Yes." 

Mr.  GRANDY.  Is  it  also  the  under- 
standing of  the  chairman  that  in  order 
for  the  committee  to  be  successful  it 
must  make  use  of  the  contributions 
from  the  agriculture  community,  in- 
cluding the  representative  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  who.  by 
law.  holds  a  seat  on  the  committee? 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Yes. 

Mr.  GRANDY.  Is  it  also  the  under- 
standing of  the  chairman  that  the 
Council  uses  data  provided  by  the 
Office  of  Employment  Security? 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Yes. 

Mr.  GRANDY.  Is  it  also  the  imder- 
standlng  of  the  chairman  that  the 
data  provided  by  the  OES  does  not  in- 
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elude  data  on  businesses  employing 
five  or  less  individuals  and  those  who 
are  self-employed? 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Yes. 

Mr.  GRANDY.  Is  it  also  the  chair- 
man's understanding  that  employers 
in  rural  areas  are  predominately  small, 
and  fall  into  the  category  which  the 
Council  does  not  recognize? 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Yes. 

Mr.  GRANDY.  Is  it  also  the  under- 
standing of  the  chairman  that  there  is 
a  need,  particularly  in  rural  areas,  for 
accurate  data  on  agribusiness  employ- 
ment needs  in  order  for  the  education- 
al system  to  plan  its  progrtims? 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Yes. 

Mr.  GRANDY.  Is  it  the  chairman's 
understanding  that  under  the  terms  of 
the  amendment,  the  Council  will  be 
required  to  address  the  needs  of  the 
agribusiness  field,  including  those  em- 
ployers previously  not  accounted  for 
by  the  Council? 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Yes. 

Mr    GRANDY.  I  thank  the  chair- 


man. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  wish  to  express 
my  full  support  for  this  piece  of  legis- 
lation. Agriculture,  particularly  voca- 
tional agriculture,  is  probably  a  step- 
child among  stepchildren  when  it 
comes  to  considering  vocational  educa- 
tion, and  I  hope  that  it  too,  under  this 
legislation,  will  be  included  in  the  Ap- 
plied Technology  Amendments  of 
1989. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Williams],  a  member 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Madam  Chairman, 
I  would  like  to  congratulate  the  chair- 
man of  this  committee,  Mr.  Hawkins. 
and  the  ranking  member.  Mr.  Good- 
LiNG,  for  their  leadership  in  developing 
this  legislation.  I  appreciate  the  excel- 
lent cooperation  I  received  from  them 
and  their  staff  in  the  amendments 
that  I  developed  with  Mr.  Goodling. 

These  amendments  include  the  new 
State  Human  Resources  Council,  the 
performsuice  measures  and  standards, 
the  interdepartmental  task  force  on 
coordination,  the  dissemination  of  pro- 
gram  models,   the   use   of   matching 
funds,  and  uniform  eligibility  criteria. 
I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  describe  these  amendments  briefly. 
The    new    State    Human    Resources 
Council    establishes    a    single    State 
council  to  review  the  provision  and  co- 
ordination of  services  and  the  use  of 
funds  and  resources  under  this  act,  the 
Job    Training    Partnership    Act,    the 
Adult  Education  Act,  the  Rehabilita- 
tion Act,  and  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act. 
This  would  be  the  only  council  author- 
ized by  these  acts  that  Federal  funds 
can  support.  Its  purpose  is  to  advise 
the  Governor  on  the  coordination  of 
services  and  the  use  of  funds  and  re- 
sources under  these  acts.  It  is  my  fer- 
vent hope  that  this  amendment  will 
effect    the    maximize    utilization    of 


funds  imder  these  acts  for  the  client's 
benefit.  It  is  also  my  hOE>e  that  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  will  add 
the  Family  Support  Act  to  this  um- 
brella council. 

I  have  also  added  an  amendment  to 
create  a  system  of  State  and  local  per- 
formance measures  and  standards 
under  this  act.  The  desire  and  need  for 
measures  and  standards  was  raised  in 
the  last  reauthorization  and  urged  by 
witnesses  before  this  committee.  At  a 
minimum,  this  system  must  include 
measures  of  learning  and  competency 
gains  coupled  with  a  number  of  other 
measures  including,  competency  at- 
tainment; job-work  skill  attainment  or 
upgrading;  completion  of  high  school 
or  equivalency  or  retention  in  school; 
and,  articulation  into  additional  train- 
ing education  or  the  military.  This 
system  should  include  incentives  or 
weighted  adjustment  factors  for  serv- 
ing targeted  groups  or  special  popula- 
tions. This  system  would  be  imple- 
mented as  a  condition  for  financial  as- 
sistance within  2  years  of  enactment. 

I  have  also  established  an  interde- 
partmental task  force  on  the  coordina- 
tion of  vocational  education  on  the  na- 
tional level.  This  group  would  examine 
the  data  required;  the  common  objec- 
tives, definitions  measures  and  stand- 
ards; and,  the  integration  of  research 
and  development  for  the  programs 
under  the  auspices  of  the  State 
Human  Resources  Council. 

In  addition,  the  National  Diffusion 
Network  established  under  section 
1562  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  will  now  have  the  re- 
sponsibility for  disseminating  exem- 
plary programs  and  practices  under 
this  act. 

I  also  added  an  amendment  estab- 
lishing that  funds  appropriated 
through  the  acts  under  the  auspices  of 
the  State  Human  Resources  Council 
can  be  used  as  matching  funds  for 
other  Federal  efforts. 

Finally,  I  have  amended  both  JTPA 
and  the  Vocational  Education  Act  to 
assure  that  if  one  is  eligible  for  one  of 
these  acts  one  is  automatically  eligible 
for  the  other. 


D  1530 


Mr.  GOODLING.  Madam  Chairman, 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Smith]. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Vermont.  Madam 
Chairman,  I  simply  would  like  to  add 
my  voice  to  the  voices  that  have  sup- 
ported the  work  that  Members,  and 
our  chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Hawkins],  have  done 
together  to  write  a  bill  which  is  a  basic 
and  thorough  shift  from  the  direction 
of  the  previous  bill  in  response  to  the 
needs  which  the  vocational  students  of 
this  country,  and  in  fact,  the  business 
community  and  employers  and  com- 
munities of  this  country  need  as  we 
move  into  the  1990's  and  beyond. 


I  would  specifically  also  like  to 
thank  both  gentlemen  for  including  in 
their  package  of  amendments  today 
what  I  would  call  a  small  statement 
for  those  few  but  important  States,  in- 
cluding the  great  State  of  Vermont 
which  received  so  little  Federal  money 
under  this  excellent  program  that,  in 
fact  their  attempt  to  reshift  the  focus 
from  the  Federal  and  the  State  to  the 
school  level,  which  is  exactly  where 
this  goes  and  where  it  ought  to  go,  but 
in  so  doing,  left  a  few  of  the  States 
with  virtually  no  money  to  coordinate 
and  manage  the  programs  at  the  State 
level.  I  deeply  appreciate  their  willing- 
ness to  write  in  a  floor  at  250,000  for 
small  States  so  that  we  can  retain  the 
value  of  refocusing  the  emphasis  of 
vocational  education  to  the  local  level 
and  at  the  same  time  to  retain  the  ca- 
pacity to  manage  the  programs  at  the 
State  level  which  we  need  in  our  small 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the   gentleman   from   Michigan    [Mr. 

KiLDEE]. 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Madam  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  H.R.  7,  the  Applied  Technol- 
ogy Amendments  of  1989.  I  would  like  to 
commend  Chairman  Hawkins  and  Congress- 
man Goodling  for  their  work  over  the  past 
months  in  drafting  a  bill  that  restructures  and 
improves  vocational  education.  I  believe  that 
H.R.  7  puts  limited  Federal  vocational  educa- 
tion money  where  it  will  be  most  effective— in 
the  neediest  areas  of  our  Nation. 

Madam  Chainnan,  let  me  highlight  two 
areas  that  I  was  especially  involved  in  as  we 
developed  the  applied  technology  amend- 
ments: the  sex  equity  and  displaced  home- 
maker  programs,  and  the  Indian  affairs  sec- 
tion. 

Madam  Chairman,  it  was  not  necessary  to 
make  many  changes  in  the  sex  equity  and  dis- 
placed homemaker  sections  because  they 
work,  and  they  work  well.  The  committee  did, 
however,  create  a  competitive  grant  program 
at  the  State  level  for  these  two  sections.  We 
felt  that  the  money  for  sex  equity  and  dis- 
placed homemakers  could  be  used  most  ef- 
fectively if  it  were  distributed  competitively 
throughout  the  State.  The  committee  also 
strengthened  the  role  of  the  sex  equity  coordi- 
nator, the  administrator  who  is  responsible  for 
overseeing  these  important  programs. 

Finally,  in  order  to  make  sure  that  States 
£ire  serving  young  women  and  displaced 
homemakers,  the  committee  is  asking  the  Db- 
partment  of  Education  to  make  oversight  visits 
every  2  years,  and  we'll  be  asking  the  Gov- 
ernment Accounting  Office  to  do  a  study  on 
how  these  programs  work. 

I  also  want  to  thank  the  chairman  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  for  their  cooperation 
in  fashioning  title  IV  of  H.R.  7.  The  bill  author- 
izes three  new  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  activi- 
ties, including  a  program  of  basic  grants  to 
tribally  controlled  vocational  technteal  schools. 
This  program,  patterned  after  the  highly  suc- 
cessful tribally  controlled  Community  Colleges 
Act,  will  provide  basic  financial  support  for 
these  vital  institutions.  Title  IV  also  encour- 
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ages  the  provisiofi  of  vocational  education 
services  in  Bureau  funded  secondary  educa- 
tion programs,  encourages  economic  develop>- 
ment  on  reservations,  and  makes  technical 
changes  in  the  current  authority  for  tribal  com- 
petitive grants.  This  title  continues  the  work  of 
the  committee  in  providing  equal  education 
opportunities  in  all  phases  of  educational  en- 
deavors for  the  first  Americans. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  wholeheartedly  urge  the 
House  to  support  H.R.  7. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Madam  Chaimian,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Watkins]  for  the  purpose  of  colloquy. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  recognizing 
me  for  colloquy,  and  I  want  to  engage 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Hawkins]  and  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Goodling]  in  voca- 
tional schools. 

I  would  like  to  state  for  the  record 
that  I  am  deeply  appreciative  of  the 
spirit  of  cooperation  I  have  received 
from  the  gentleman  from  California 
and  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
in  their  attempts  to  work  with  me  to 
resolve  my  deep  concerns  about  con- 
tinued funding  for  good  systems  of 
area  vocational  schools,  like  we  have 
in  Oklahoma. 

The  gentlemen  have  done  their  best 
to  work  with  me  in  the  last  2  weeks 
since  the  bill  was  reported  out  of  com- 
mittee, making  substantial  changes  in 
the  way  we  fund  vocational  education 
programs  across  the  Nation. 

We  have  agreed  to  some  amend- 
ments affecting  area  schools,  but  I  feel 
we  are  still  far  from  devising  language 
that  adequately  addresses  the  need  to 
insure  continued,  strong  financial  sup- 
port for  area  vo-tech  school  systems 
which  have  proven  to  be  successful, 
such  as  in  Oklahoma. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  California 
agree,  and  would  he  agree  to  work 
with  me,  our  friends  in  the  vocational 
education  community,  and  our  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  in  an  attempt  to 
develop  some  language  that  addresses 
the  area  schools  issue  even  better  than 
we  have  done  thus  far  with  these 
amendments  today? 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Yes.  I  agree  with 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  that 
the  issue  of  funding  for  area  schools  in 
those  States  which  have  strong  area 
school  systems  is  something  we  still 
need  to  perfect  in  this  bill.  I  will 
remain  open  to  all  suggestions  or  al- 
ternatives to  this  language  which  the 
Senate  may  present. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  California,  and  would  like  to 
turn  and  also  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  is  he  willing  to  work 
with  me  as  we  try  to  perfect  this  bill's 
language?  I  know  he  has  been  willing 
to  sit  down  and  talk  to  me  about  vari- 
ous aspects  of  this.  Would  he  also 
agree  to  work  with  me  and  our  col- 
leagues to  yet  improve  and  perfect  this 
language? 


Mr.  GOODLING.  I  would  certainly 
assure  the  gentleman  my  cooperation, 
since  the  last  amendment  I  offered  in 
full  committee,  I  stated  that  it  is  not 
the  best,  I  am  sure.  We  will  be  looking 
forward  to  those  who  have  some 
better  suggestions. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  remarks  and  willingness 
to  work  toward  a  resolution  of  this 
issue.  To  me,  a  spirit  of  cooperation 
and  openness  displayed  by  both  the 
gentleman  from  California  and  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  in  work- 
ing through  this  issue  prove  to  me,  I 
think  we  can  come  up  with  some 
better  solution  than  we  have  now. 

Hopefully,  before  the  Senate  com- 
pletes consideration  of  the  bill  and  it 
goes  before  the  conference,  we  will 
succeed  in  developing  that  language 
that  resolves  some  of  these  concerns 
and  differences  I  have,  and  also  some 
of  the  concerns  that  the  people  at  the 
area  vocational,  technical  schools 
around  the  Nation  have. 

So  I  thank  the  gentleman  very 
much.  I  have  always  been  a  believer, 
and  basically  a  product  of  vocational 
education,  and  we  have  an  excellent 
program  in  Oklahoma.  I  hope  they  see 
fit  we  continue  to  improve  on  those 
systems. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Madam  Chairman, 
I  yield  such  time  as  she  may  consume 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  Nebraska 
[Mrs.  Smith]. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Madam 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  this  leg- 
islation. If  we  are  going  to  remain  a 
strong  and  viable  player  in  this  world, 
we  must  continue  our  support  of  voca- 
tional education. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  rise  today  in  support  of 
H.R.  7,  the  Applied  Technology  Education 
Amendments  of  1 989. 

If  the  United  States  is  to  remain  a  strong 
and  viable  player  in  the  Increasingly  competi- 
tive world  marketplace,  then  it  is  essential  the 
Federal  Government  continue  its  efforts  to 
promote  occupational  education  programs  in 
the  schools. 

Vocational  education  has  been  an  important 
part  of  Nebraska's  educational  system  since 
1917.  For  fiscal  year  1989,  Nebraska  received 
$5.5  million  from  the  Federal  Government  for 
vocational  education  efforts. 

While  the  Federal  support  is  relatively  small, 
the  support  Federal  funds  have  given  to  12 
postsecondary  schools  and  149  secondary 
schools  In  Nebraska  this  year  is  key  to  a 
strong  and  diverse  State  program. 

Vocational  education  is  especially  important 
in  these  changing  times— for  displaced  farm- 
ers and  ranchers,  for  women  returning  to  the 
work  force  or  joining  it  for  the  first  time,  and 
as  the  faces  of  business  change  in  most  of 
our  communities. 

While  I  rise  in  support  of  these  efforts,  I 
have  some  concerns  with  the  different  ap- 
proach H.R.  7  takes  in  distributing  Federal  vo- 
cational education  dollars. 

Under  H.R.  7,  80  percent  of  all  funds  a 
State  receives  would  have  to  be  distributed  on 
a  formula  basis  to  local  school  districts  and 


postsecondary  institutions.  The  remaining  20 
percent  of  funds  allocated  to  the  States  by 
the  bill  would  be  for  State-level  activities. 
State  administration,  and  sex  equity  and  dis- 
placed homemakers  competitive  grant  pro- 
grams. 

This  approach  drastically  changes  the  cur- 
rent program  from  one  with  a  great  deal  of 
State-level  discretion  to  one  in  which  most 
Federal  dollars  flow  from  Washington  directly 
to  the  school  districts. 

I  am  concerned  that  the  new  Washington- 
designed  formula  may  not  address  and  meet 
the  needs  of  Nebraska  school  districts  and 
the  populations  they  are  trying  to  serve. 

My  philosophy  has  always  been  that  the 
"folks"  back  home  are  the  ones  who  know 
how  to  distribute  Federal  funds  in  the  most  ef- 
ficient, responsible,  and  effective  manner,  not 
the  Federal  Government.  The  needs  in  Ne- 
braska may  be  quite  different  from  the  needs 
in,  say,  California  or  New  York. 

In  addition,  essential  statewide  activities 
such  as  personnel  development,  curriculum 
development,  research,  and  technical  assist- 
ance could  be  curtailed  by  a  5-percent  set- 
aside. 

I  hope  the  committee  will  closely  monitor 
the  impact  of  the  new  formula  and  will  move 
quickly  to  alter  It  should  it  prove  detrimental. 

I  have  also  heard  concerns  regarding  the 
proposed  Human  Resources  Council,  which  is 
designed  to  review  the  services  and  resources 
provided  by  Adult  Education  Act,  Perkins  Ap- 
plied Technology  Act,  Job  Training  Partner- 
ship Act,  Rehabilitation  Act,  and  the  Wagner- 
Peyser  State  employment  office  program.  The 
magnitude  of  the  task  assigned  to  this  new 
council  could  be  overwhelming. 

Despite  these  concerns.  I  was  pleased  that 
a  section  dealing  with  professional  develop- 
ment has  been  included  In  H.R.  7.  The  section 
establishes  leadership-development  awards 
and  professional-development  fellowships. 
Many  vocational  education  "experts"  are  retir- 
ing and  there  is  a  need  to  develop  new  lead- 
ership in  the  field.  This  section  should  go  a 
long  way  to  ensuring  a  strong,  competent,  and 
dedicated  vocational  teaching  core  in  the 
future. 

The  Investment  we  make  in  education  today 
will  be  paid  back  with  Interest  tomorrow.  A 
nation  of  citizens  with  skills  and  training  of 
their  choice  Is  a  strong  nation. 

So,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  In 
closely  monitoring  the  effects  of  the  changes 
proposed  in  H.R.  7  to  ensure  they  meet  the 
demands  of  the  future  job  market. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Madam  Chairman, 
I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman    from    Texas    [Mr.    Bart- 

LETT]. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Madam  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  7,  the  Applied 
Technology  Education  Amendments  of 
1989  to  the  Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational 
Education  Act.  There  are  three  princi- 
pal reasons  why  this  legislation  is  good 
Federal  policy.  First,  Federal  funds 
would  be  targeted  to  populations  with 
the  greatest  needs,  but  not  in  the  form 
of  set-asides  that  are  small,  unmanage- 
able pools  of  funds.  Second,  school  ad- 
ministrators would  be  provided  new 
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flexibility  In  developing  good  educa- 
tional policies.  And  third.  H.R.  7  would 
directly  Increase  access  for  students 
with  handicaps  to  meaningful  voca- 
tional education  programs.  Although, 
I  support  H.R.  7, 1  strongly  oppose  the 
provision  pertaining  to  negotiated 
rulemaking.  Such  an  approach  to  de- 
veloping regulations  is  very  burden- 
some, especially  expensive  and  time 
consuming,  and  does  not  lead  to  better 
regulations.  I  would  now  like  to  elabo- 
rate on  these,  several  points. 

First,  funds  are  targeted  to  need. 
The  amendments  in  H.R.  7  constitute 
a  fundamental  restructuring  of  how 
Federal  dollars  would  be  disbursed  for 
vocational  and  technical  education. 
This  restructuring  is  consistent  with 
ongoing  efforts  to  make  America  more 
competitive  in  world  markets. 

Through  H.R.  7  the  focus  would 
shift  from  policies  and  programs  previ- 
ously driven  by  elaborate,  cumbersome 
set-aside  allocations,  to  a  distribution 
formula  which  would  target  Federal 
dollars  to  communities  and  popula- 
tions most  in  need  of  assistance.  Fed- 
eral dollars  would  further  serve  as  in- 
centives for  improving  particular  as- 
pects of  vocational  education  pro- 
grams. 

Making  this  shift  was  not  easy  and 
initially  not  universally  endorsed  by 
all  of  those  that  would  be  affected, 
however,  the  basis  for  the  change  was 
not  conjecture— the  National  Assess- 
ment of  Vocational  Education,  two 
GAO  studies,  a  national  longitudinal 
study  of  the  transition  of  students 
with  handicaps  from  school  to  post- 
school  opportunities,  and  numerous 
hearings,  briefings,  and  site  visits 
served  as  the  basis  for  this  shift  in 
funding.  This  shift  in  funding  was 
made  because  set-asides  have  failed. 

For  economically  disadvantaged  and 
handicapped  students,  these  various 
sources  of  information  described  at 
best  a  marginal  picture  of  today's  vo- 
cational education  programs.  The  stu- 
dents we  expected  to  benefit  under 
current  law  have  usually  only  partially 
benefited  and  sometimes  not  at  all. 

They  participated  in  programs,  but 
often  did  not  have  access  to  a  se- 
quence of  courses  leading  to  an  occu- 
pational skill.  We  anticipated  that  set- 
aside  dollars  would  benefit  targeted 
students.  However,  neither  dollars  nor 
priorities  resulted  in  consistent,  de- 
monstrable benefits  for  students.  We 
assumed  that  academic  needs  would  be 
systematically  addressed  in  conjunc- 
tion with  vocational  needs.  Unfortu- 
nately this  was  not  the  case.  With  re- 
spect to  students  with  handicaps,  in 
one  study  for  example,  75  percent  of 
the  students  were  below  the  high 
school  level  in  reading  and  math  skills, 
and  25  percent  were  below  the  4th 
grade  level  in  these  areas. 

Members  of  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  found  this  status  quo 
unacceptable,  and  worked  together  in 


a  bipartisan  effort  to  seek  strategies 
and  policies  that  would  help  students 
more  effectively  benefit  from  voca- 
tional education  by  clearly,  directly 
targeting  dollars  to  areas  of  need. 

H.R.  7  does  just  that.  Let  me  illus- 
trate. Under  current  law  57  percent  of 
the  Federal  money  goes  to  local  school 
districts  in  the  form  of  a  nvunber  of 
set-asides.  The  State  controls  the 
other  43  percent.  H.R.  7  would  require 
that  80  percent  of  the  dollars  be  spent 
in  schools  and  institutions  with  high 
concentrations  of  students  who  are 
economically  disadvantaged,  who  are 
limited-English  proficient,  and  who 
have  handicaps. 

Such  a  shift  makes  programmatic, 
economic  and  practical  sense,  since  a 
majority  of  our  future  labor  force  will 
come  from  these  groups. 

Second,  H.R.  7  would  allow  vocation- 
al education  to  evolve  in  two  impor- 
tant ways.  Local  school  systems  and 
postsecondary  institutions  would  both 
have  a  voice  in  deciding  the  State's  use 
of  Federal  vocational  education  dollars 
and  •  local  administrators  would  have 
more  flexibility  in  how  their  share  of 
the  dollars  would  be  used.  These  two 
factors  would  directly  contribute  to 
more  progressive  vocational  education 
systems  at  the  secondary  and  postsec- 
ondary levels. 

I  believe  that  the  flexibility  provided 
to  local  administrators  through  H.R.  7 
would  be  especially  beneficial  for  stu- 
dents. As  I  have  indicated,  under  this 
bill,  eligible  districts  must  first  serve 
schools  in  the  greatest  need  of  im- 
provement in  vocational  education  and 
with  the  highest  concentrations  of 
special  students— those  who  are  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged,  who  have 
handicaps,  and  who  are  limited-Eng- 
lish proficient.  Moreover,  such  schools 
must  offer  integration  of  academic 
and  occupational  disciplines;  se- 
quences of  courses  leading  to  occupa- 
tional skills,  counselors,  special  forms 
of  assistance  for  targeted  students; 
and  finally,  such  schools  must  enable 
a  student  to  achieve  both  academic 
and  occupational  competence. 

H.R.  7  not  only  would  require  such 
improvements  it  would  delete  provi- 
sions in  current  law  that  would  limit 
the  ability  of  administrators  to  pro- 
vide such  quality  elements  in  their 
programs.  Under  current  law,  set- 
asides  have  caused  such  excessive  pa- 
perwork as  to  create  a  disincentive  for 
applying  for  Federal  vocational  educa- 
tion dollars.  In  addition,  in  some  in- 
stances, set-asides  have  caused  funds 
to  be  distributed  in  such  limited 
amounts  that  little  positive  impact  can 
be  identified  or  demonstrated.  Finally, 
current  law  imposes  matching  require- 
ments that  sometimes  cannot  be  met. 
forcing  administrators  to  return  Fed- 
eral dollars  and  thus  as  the  result,  stu- 
dents remain  unserved  or  underserved. 
In  sum  H.R.  7  would  offer  local 
school  districts  more  Federal  money  to 


be  concentrated  in  their  poorest 
schools  and  to  serve  as  an  incentive  to 
improve  programs  in  which  economi- 
cally disadvantaged,  handicapped  stu- 
dents, and  limited-English-speaking 
students  participate.  In  other  words,  it 
would  provide  administrators  with  ad- 
ditional flexibility  and  put  them  in  a 
better  position  to  provide  quality  edu- 
cation programs  to  more  students  with 
the  greatest  needs. 

Third,  I  would  cite  specific  ways  in 
which  students  with  handicaps  would 
benefit  from  H.R.  7.  If  H.R.  7  were  en- 
acted, such  benefits  would  be  numer- 
ous, varied,  and  pervasive,  and  stand  in 
stark  contrast  to  what  results  under 
current  law. 

Under  current  law  10  percent  of  the 
State's  funds  must  be  allocated  to  the 
excess  cost  needs  of  students  with 
handicaps  in  vocational  education  pro- 
grams. These  set-aside  funds  can  only 
be  used  if  a  50-percent  match  is  pro- 
vided from  another  funding  source  for 
such  excess  costs.  In  H.R.  7,  20  percent 
of  a  district's  allocation  would  be 
based  on  the  number  of  handicapped 
students,  but  use  of  these  funds  would 
not  be  restricted.  Instead,  an  LELA 
would  be  required  to  provide  vocation- 
al education  to  any  handicapped  stu- 
dents. 

Under  current  law  there  are  no  spe- 
cific incentives  for  coordinating  the 
uses  of  funds  across  programs  and 
agencies  that  do  or  could  serve  stu- 
dents with  handicaps.  In  H.R.  7  there 
are,  through  two  provisions— the  cre- 
ation of  a  State  Human  Investment 
Council  and  an  optional  provision  to 
pool  resources  from  several  Federal 
grant  programs  to  provide  vocational 
education. 

In  current  law  there  is  no  protection 
for  students  with  handicaps  who  leave 
school  and  then  wish  to  return  to  take 
vocational  education  courses.  In  H.R.  7 
protections  for  students  with  handi- 
caps have  been  clarified.  The  State 
Board  of  Vocational  Education  would 
be  required  to  ensure  access  to  voca- 
tional education  for  any  students  with 
handicaps  between  12  years  of  age  and 
the  mandated  upper  age  range  for  spe- 
cial education  in  the  State. 

Under  current  law  LEAs  are  not  re- 
quired to  describe  in  their  applications 
for  funding  how  they  intend  to  serve 
students  with  handicaps  in  vocational 
education,  nor  how  they  Intend  to 
assist  such  students  make  the  transi- 
tion from  school  to  post-school  oppor- 
tunities. In  H.R.  7  they  must. 

Under  current  law  no  money  goes  to 
postsecondary  Institutions  based  on 
the  number  of  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion clients  who  are  enrolled.  Under 
H.R.  7  it  would. 

Under  current  law  neither  State  nor 
local  vocational  education  persormel 
work  with  special  education  personnel 
to  monitor  the  access  to  and  quality  of 
vocational  education  provided  to  stu- 
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dents  with  handicaps.  In  H.R.  7  they 
must. 

Under  current  law  the  data  system 
that  would  have  provided  information 
about  students  with  handicaps  was  not 
implemented  by  the  Department  of 
Education  because  of  its  excessively 
burdensome  characteristics.  In  H.R.  7 
there  are  practical  provisions  which 
allow  for  using  existing  data  systems 
as  well  as  survey  techniques  that  are 
not  burdensome.  All  of  these  options 
would  include  information  on  students 
with  handicaps.  In  addition,  in  the 
chairman's  floor  amendments  package 
he  includes  a  3-year  GAO  study  of 
services  provided  to  such  students  and 
other  special  populations,  so  that  we 
will  be  able  to  assess  the  impact  of 
these  amendments  on  disadvantaged, 
handicapped,  and  limited-English  pro- 
ficient students. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  address  the 
negotiated  rulemaking  provision  in 
H.R.  7.  This  provision  and  the  issues  it 
raises  have  developed  since  the  full 
committee  markup.  They  are  particu- 
larly of  concern  to  the  administration. 
H.R.  7  would  require  the  Department 
of  Education  to  develop  Federal  regu- 
lations on  this  bill  through  a  negotiat- 
ed rulemaking  process.  The  adminis- 
tration strongly  opposes  this  provi- 
sion. Moreover,  this  issue  was  not  con- 
sidered by  either  the  subcommittee  or 
the  full  committee  during  the  hear- 
ings or  the  markups  on  H.R.  7.  An 
amendment  will  be  offered  to  strike 
this  language  from  the  bill. 

Many  of  us  are  alarmed  at  the  delay 
in  the  implementation  of  H.R.  5;  how- 
ever, the  negotiated  rulemaking  proc- 
ess required  by  H.R.  5  on  several  key 
issues  has  contributed  to  that  delay. 
In  addition,  an  independent  study  con- 
cluded that  negotiated  rulemaking  is 
an  ineffective  strategy  in  large  Federal 
education  grant  programs. 

This  is  not  an  area  that  should  be 
considered  as  being  for  or  against  the 
administration.  It  is  a  common  sense 
issue  and  a  constitutional  issue.  While 
negotiated  rulemaking  may  be  a  useful 
rulemaking  option,  it  should  not  be 
mandated  by  Congress.  Such  a  man- 
date is  an  unnecessary  and  an  uncon- 
stitutional intrusion  by  the  Congress 
on  the  executive  branch. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  this  issue  was 
not  considered  by  the  conunittee;  how- 
ever. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
the  amendment  to  delete  this  provi- 
sion. The  retention  of  the  negotiated 
rulemaking  provision  in  H.R.  7  is  a  bad 
precedent. 

Not  withstanding  the  provision  on 
negotiated  rulemaking,  I  think  that 
H.R.  7  is  good  public  policy.  It  de- 
mands accountability  with  flexibility, 
promotes  quality  programs  for  stu- 
dents who  have  traditionally  been  un- 
derserved,  and  would  put  us  in  a  better 
position  to  compete  with  our  trading 
partners.  H.R.  7  targets  funding  to 
those  schools  with  greatest  needs,  pro- 


viding sufficient  flexibility  for  educa- 
tors, and  assuring  students  with  spe- 
cial needs  access  to  the  system. 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  thank  our  chair- 
man and  my  colleague  from  Pennsyl- 
vania for  drafting  such  excellent, 
future-oriented  legislation,  and  to  rec- 
ognize the  extensive,  bipartisan  staff 
work  on  H.R.  7.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  voting  for  the  passage  of 
this  bill. 

D  1540 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Madam  Chairman, 
may  I  inquire  as  to  the  remaining 
time? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Hawkins]  has 
12'/^  minutes  remaining,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Good- 
ling]  has  14 '/2  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
move  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Conmiittee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  having  resumed  the 
chair,  Ms.  Pelosi,  Chairwoman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  consid- 
eration the  bill  (H.R.  7)  to  amend  the 
Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational  Education 
Act  to  extend  the  authorities  con- 
tained in  such  act  through  the  fiscal 
year  1995,  had  come  to  no  resolution 
thereon. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES 
ON  HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RES- 
OLUTION 106,  CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTON  ON  THE  BUDGET- 
FISCAL  YEAR  1990 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  an- 
nounces the  appointment  of  House 
Conferees  on  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion (H.  Con.  Res.  106)  setting  forth 
the  congressional  budget  for  the  U.S. 
Government  for  the  fiscal  years  1990, 
1991,  and  1992,  as  follows:  Messrs.  Pa- 
NETTA,  Foley,  Russo,  Jenkins.  Leath 
of  Texas,  and  Schumer.  Mrs.  Boxer. 
and  Messrs.  Slattery,  Oberstar, 
Frenzel,  Gradison,  Goodling,  Thomas 
of  California,  Buechner,  and  Hough- 
ton. 


APPLIED    TECHNOLOGY    EDUCA- 
TION AMENDMENTS  OF  1989 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  143  and  rule  XXIII,  the 
Chair  declares  the  House  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  on  the  State  of 
the  Union  for  the  further  consider- 
ation of  the  bill  H.R.  7. 

D  1544 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for 
the  further  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  7)  to  amend  the  Carl  D.  Perkins 
Vocational   Education  Act  to  extend 


the  authorities  contained  in  such  act 
through  the  fiscal  year  1995  with  Ms. 
Pelosi  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Hawkins]. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  2V2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Payne]. 

Mr.  PAYNE  of  New  Jersey.  Madam 
Chairman.  I  would  like  to  congratulate 
my  fellow  colleagues  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor  for  the 
fine  job  they  did  on  the  reauthoriza- 
tion of  the  Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational 
Education  Act.  I  believe  that  the  Haw- 
kins-Goodling  substitute  amendment 
to  H.R.  7,  which  awaits  consideration 
by  the  full  House  today,  more  than 
adequately  meets  the  challenge  that 
applied  technology  education  faces  as 
the  American  work  force  prepares  to 
enter  the  21st  century. 

As  you  know,  it  was  the  original 
intent  of  this  body  to  design  the  Per- 
kins Act  to  generally  strengthen  and 
improve  the  quality  of  national  voca- 
tional education  and,  more  specifical- 
ly, to  expand  those  vocational  oppor- 
tunities to  special  populations.  Then 
Congress  believed,  as  we  do  now,  that 
vocational  education  was  "essential  to 
our  future  and  best  administered  by 
local  communities,  and  community  col- 
lege school  boards,  where  the  primacy 
of  parental  control  can  be  emphasized 
with  a  minimum  of  Federal  interfer- 
ence. Then  and  only  then,  should  non- 
governmental alternative  links  be- 
tween public  school  needs  and  private 
sector  sources  of  support  be  encour- 
aged and  implemented."  Unfortunate- 
ly, the  precedents  of  failed  regulation 
and  implementation  of  previous  voca- 
tional education  laws,  precluded  even 
the  Perkins  revision  from  translating 
into  workable  programs. 

Nationally,  the  problem  was  twofold; 
A  weakening  of  statutory  provisions 
after  enactment,  subsequently  leading 
to  irregularities  in  the  distribution  of 
money,  and  the  lack  of  definitive  guid- 
ance from  the  Department  combined 
with  the  vagueness  in  congressional 
intent.  The  Hawkins-Goodling  substi- 
tute, however,  would  attempt  to  solve 
the  problems  inherent  in  the  current 
law  by  increasing  the  access  for  tradi- 
tionally undeserved  groups  while  si- 
multaneously reformulating  the  cur- 
ricula to  provide  those  students  with  a 
better  well  rounded  education. 

Primarily,  the  new  title,  "The  Carl  D 
Perkins  Applied  Technology  Educa- 
tion Act,"  definitively  reaffirms  the 
mainstay  of  Congress'  intent;  to  pro- 
vide citizens  with  access  to  quality  vo- 
cational education  programs  in  order 
to  enhance  the  quality  of  the  Nation's 
work  force  for  the  future.  It  helps  to 
redirect  our  focus  by  signifying  that 
modem  relevant  job  training  will  be 
the  only  education  offered  under  the 
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new  law.  Moreover,  the  shift  in  em- 
phasis to  applied  technology  lends  a 
fundamental  strength  to  the  amend- 
ment by  improving  the  image  of  voca- 
tional education  generally.  Under  the 
guidance  of  applied  technology  we 
send  a  signal  to  the  nation  that  Con- 
gress intends  to  reconciliate  vocational 
education  through  innovative  policy. 
Applied  technology  is  one  such  innova- 
tion. 

Second,  the  substitute  would  make 
more  substantive  changes  in  the  old 
law  by  specifying  a  clear  use  of  Feder- 
al funds.  The  amendment  provides  a 
new  and  innovative  distribution  for- 
mula that  would  drive  the  money  di- 
rectly down  to  the  local  education 
agencies  most  in  need  of  Federal  as- 
sistance. This  new  allocation  formula 
would  then  allow  those  local  schools 
to  offer  quality  of  programs  to  those 
students  who  are  indeed  economically 
disadvantaged,  handicapped  and  have 
limited-English  language  proficiency. 
In  other  words,  it  reaffirms  the  Feder- 
al Government's  commitment  to  the 
undeserved. 

Equally  important,  this  amendment 
would  require  schools  to  enhance  the 
quality  of  the  programs  in  order  to 
continue  to  receive  funds.  By  limiting 
the  use  of  Federal  funds  to  schools 
that  integrate  academic  and  occupa- 
tional education.  Congress  ensures 
parents  that,  while  enrolled  in  a  pro- 
gram of  applied  technology,  students 
would  actually  learn  basic  academics 
while  they  acquire  job  skills  for  future 
labor  market  placement.  In  addition, 
this  amendment  incorporates  a  "tech- 
prep"  program  that  encourages  coordi- 
nation between  high  schools  and  com- 
munity based  colleges  in  order  to  allow 
students  to  proceed  in  an  expeditious 
maimer  to  achieving  a  higher  level  of 
skills  necessary  to  succeed  in  today's 
competitive  job  market.  Through  the 
passage  of  H.R.  7,  we  ensure  America 
of  a  better  prepared  worker  for  a 
better  prepared  labor  force,  to  fight 
the  better  prepared  international 
trade  fights  that  lie  ahead. 

Third,  this  amendment  mandates  a 
State  human  investment  council  to 
guide  over  the  combined  State  and 
Federal  effort  to  provide  quality  voca- 
tional education.  This  council,  com- 
prised of  State  and  local  representa- 
tives from  every  walk  of  life,  would 
propose  recommendations  to  State  ad- 
ministrators on  program  quality,  equal 
access  to  quality  programs  and  proper 
distribution  of  Federal  discretionary 
funds.  Also  a  welcome  improvement. 

As  a  final  note,  I  would  like  to  add 
that  I  have  always  believed  that 
progress  in  American  society  usually 
began  with  the  innovation  and  pride 
of  its  citizens.  It  is  for  that  reason  why 
I  would  like  to  bring  attention  to  the 
New  Jersey  Vocational  Division  for 
their  progressive  thinking  regarding 
vocational  education.  They  displayed 
the  leadership  and  public  responsibil- 


ity that  has  become  a  national  model 
and  an  impetus  to  this  amendment.  It 
is  not  surprising  then  why  I  believe 
H.R.  7  to  be  that  kind  of  public  policy- 
making that  the  Federal  Government 
should  be  supporting.  Because,  essen- 
tially, it  will  be  the  degree  of  our  com- 
mitment and  perseverance  to  innova- 
tion, that  will  make  the  success  or  fail- 
ure of  all  education  reform  for  the 
1990's.  So  I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues 
here  today  to  join  me  in  giving  full 
support  to  the  Hawkins-Goodling  sub- 
stitute to  H.R.  7,  the  Carl  D.  Perkins 
Applied  Technology  Act  of  1989. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Madam  Chairman, 
I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Boehlert]. 

Mr.  BOEHLERT.  Madam  Chairman, 
I  rise  today  to  express  my  support  for 
H.R.  7,  the  Applied  Technology  Edu- 
cational Amendments  of  1989.  I  have 
always  been  a  strong  supporter  of  vo- 
cational education  programs  and  I 
consider  the  reauthorization  of  this 
law  one  of  the  critically  important 
educational  imperatives  of  the  101st 
Congress.  H.R.  7  addresses  our  con- 
tinuing need  to  assure  accountability 
in  program  quality  and  student 
achievement,  program  improvement, 
simplification  and  enhanced  flexibility 
in  program  administration,  coordina- 
tion of  vocational  education  and  eco- 
nomic development,  and  concentration 
on  serving  those  in  greatest  need. 

But  I  am  also  concerned  that  H.R.  7 
goes  too  far  in  reducing  the  authority 
and  responsibility  of  States  to  manage 
their  own  programs.  A  perfect  case  in 
point  is  the  example  of  how  the  bill 
has  the  potential  of  adversely  impact- 
ing the  universally  praised  Board  of 
Cooperative  Education  Services 
[BOCES]  Program  in  New  York  State; 
a  model  for  vocational  educators 
across  the  Nation. 

For  40  years,  BOCES  has  provided  a 
variety  of  quality  vocational  education 
programs  to  clusters  of  school  districts 
which  they  otherwise  couldn't  individ- 
ually afford.  Now,  with  the  revised 
funding  allocations  in  H.R.  7—70  per- 
cent for  chapter  1,  20  percent  for 
handicapped  services,  and  10  percent 
for  K-12  enrollment— BOCES  pro- 
grams have  essentially  been  cut  out  of 
direct  participation. 

This  amendment  would  extend  the 
whole  harmless  provisions  of  H.R.  7 
from  2  to  5  years,  with  a  rolling  85-per- 
cent allocation  to  those  areas— Buffalo 
and  Syracuse,  just  to  name  a  couple  of 
potential  candidates  from  New  York— 
that  sustain  large  decreases  under  the 
new  formula.  In  order  to  control  run- 
away spending,  the  amendment  also 
contains  language  that  limits  an  area's 
increase  to  150  percent  of  its  prior 
year  funding. 

But  I  am  here  more  to  praise  H.R.  7, 
than  to  help  bury  it.  The  United 
States  faces  unparalleled  economic 
challenges  in  today's  world.  The  Asiat- 
ic countries  of  the  Pacific  Rim  are 


surging  forward,  capturing  markets 
America  has  long  taken  for  granted. 
Furthermore,  the  Emergence  of  a 
united  Europe  in  1992  threatens  Amer- 
ican access  to  the  economies  of  our 
historic  trading  partners. 

The  distribution  of  too  many  small 
grants  at  local  levels  may  create  more 
vocational-education  programs,  but 
they  will  certainly  be  far  less  effective 
than  BOCES  has  been.  In  effect.  New 
York  State  might  be  penalized  for 
being  out  in  front  of  the  pack.  Why? 

Perhaps  the  answer  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  new  formula  was  compiled 
from  incomplete  data  taken  from  an 
unfinished  GAO  report.  This  report 
reviewed  the  vocational  education  pro- 
grams of  only  6  States  and  20  local 
agencies.  Yet  the  committee  has  based 
its  reauthorization  of  H.R.  7  substan- 
tially on  this  information,  taken  a 
broad  brush  approach  to  an  issue  that 
requires  much  more  detailed  research. 
I  am  supporting  Congresswoman 
RouKEMA's  amendment  because  it  pro- 
vides some  relief  to  those  areas  who 
are  coming  out  on  the  short  end  of 
this  bill  and  I  am  encouraged  by  the 
colloquy  among  the  chairman,  vice 
chairman,  and  Mr.  Watkins  of  Okla- 
homa, on  this  matter. 

So  our  country  must  accomplish 
more  than  ever;  get  the  most  out  of 
the  one  resource  we  can  always  count 
on:  the  American  people.  Improving 
the  education  of  Americans  is  a  pre- 
requisite to  advancing  our  economic 
well-being.  Improving  the  occupation- 
al education  and  training  offered  in 
our  schools  is  a  key  component  of  this 
effort. 

Half  of  our  youngsters  will  not  go  on 
to  college  after  finishing  high  school. 
These  are  the  people  that  must  be 
educated  in  job  skills  before  they  leave 
the  formal  educational  system,  be- 
cause it  is  a  fact  that  most  of  them 
will  not  be  back.  Furthermore,  the  av- 
erage worker  will  have  to  change  jobs 
six  times  over  the  life  of  his  or  her 
career;  these  people  must  be  educated 
in  order  to  be  retrainable.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  indicates  that  80  per- 
cent of  all  new  jobs  will  be  in  the  voca- 
tional education  area. 

The  21st  century  is  only  127  months 
away.  If  we  hope  to  have  a  work  force 
that  will  be  competitive,  we  must  help 
our  country's  vocational  education 
system  meet  those  needs.  H.R.  7,  with 
modifications  to  consider  the  unique 
needs  of  individual  States,  can  be  our 
vehicle  to  achieve  that  reform. 

D  1550 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  York  [Mrs.  Lowey]. 

Mrs.  LOWEY  of  New  York.  Madam 
Chairman,  I  rise  to  express  reserva- 
tions about  H.R.  7  as  it  is  currently 
drafted.  This  bill,  overall,  will  do  a 
great  deal  to  improve  the  quality  of 
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our  Nation's  vocational  education  pro- 
grams. However,  the  bill  contains  a 
number  of  inequities  as  it  is  currently 
drafted,  and  I  believe  that  changes 
should  be  made  before  the  bill  is  sent 
to  the  President. 

First,  it  appears  possible  that  the 
formula  contained  in  the  bill  for  basic 
State  grants  may  result  in  a  cut  in 
Federal  vocational  education  funds  to 
local  vocational  education  programs  in 
my  district.  I  understand  and  approve 
of  the  goal  of  targeting  vocational  edu- 
cation funds  to  disadvantaged  areas. 
However,  I  do  not  believe  that  we  can 
tolerate  drastic  cuts  in  local  programs, 
many  of  which  are  doing  an  excellent 
Job  of  serving  the  disadvantaged. 

One  aspect  of  the  new  formula  that 
is  particularly  troubling  is  the  fact 
that  the  formula  for  postsecondary 
students  relies  heavily  on  the  number 
of  Pell  grant  recipients  in  postsecond- 
ary institutions.  In  New  York  State, 
many  vocational  education  students  at 
the  postsecondary  level  rely  on  State 
tap  funds,  which  are  adequate  to  meet 
students  needs.  Therefore,  these  stu- 
dents—who are  disadvantaged— are 
not  eligible  for  Pell  grants.  These  stu- 
dents are  not  counted  by  the  new  for- 
mula, and  the  postsecondary  institu- 
tions they  attend  will  suffer  as  a 
result. 

This  inequity  is  accentuated  even 
more  in  the  case  of  nine  educational 
opportunity  centers  [EOC's]  located 
around  New  York  State.  These  institu- 
tions, which  serve  a  large  segment  of 
New  York  State's  disadvantaged 
adults,  rely  heavily  on  funds  under  the 
Perkins  Act  for  equipment  and  other 
purposes. 

All  of  the  students  attending  these 
institutions  must  meet  income  guide- 
lines, and  most  EOC  students  are  wel- 
fare recipients  or  unemployed  persons. 
However,  students  attending  the 
ECXJ's — one  of  which  is  located  in  my 
district— do  not  qualify  for  Pell  grants 
because  the  EOC's  are  not  degree- 
granting  institutions  and  because  the 
programs  they  sponsor  are  not  of  suf- 
ficient duration.  As  a  result,  the  nine 
EOC's  in  New  York  State  would  not  be 
covered  at  all  by  the  new  formula  for 
distribution  of  funds.  They  will  suffer 
a  loss  of  funds  that  will  significantly 
limit  their  ability  to  replace  outworn 
equipment  and  to  keep  up  with  the 
pace  of  technological  change. 

Again,  I  understand  the  rationale  of 
targeting  funds  to  areas  of  need.  How- 
ever, I  think  we  must  be  very  careful 
about  the  methods  that  we  choose  to 
accomplish  this.  When  we  have  a  for- 
mula that  denies  funds  to  vocational 
education  institutions  serving  some  of 
the  most  disadvantaged  members  of 
our  society,  there  is  something  clearly 
wrong. 

The  situation  regarding  the  EOC's 
was  only  recently  brought  to  my  at- 
tention. According  to  the  chairman, 
there  was  not  sufficient  time  to  devise 
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an  appropriate  solution  before  floor 
action  on  the  bill.  However,  I  am 
pleased  that  the  chairman  has  assured 
me  that  the  committee  will  view 
changes  in  this  regard  with  an  open 
mind,  should  we  be  successful  in  work- 
ing with  the  Senate  to  devise  a  solu- 
tion. Certainly,  this  inequity  cries  out 
for  correction. 

Because  of  my  serious  concerns  re- 
garding the  effects  of  the  new  formu- 
la, I  strongly  support  the  amendment 
by  Representative  Roukeha  to 
strengthen  the  hold-harmless  provi- 
sions of  the  bill.  Under  the  bill  as  cur- 
rently drafted,  each  local  education 
agency  [LEA]  or  postsecondary  insti- 
tution must  receive  in  the  first  year  at 
least  75  percent  of  the  average  level  of 
funds  received  in  the  past  3  years.  In 
the  second  year,  the  LEA  or  postsec- 
ondary institution  would  receive  75 
percent  of  the  prior  year. 

The  Roukema  amendment  will  sig- 
nificantly strengthen  this  protection 
by  providing  that  each  school  district 
or  postsecondary  institution  receive  in 
the  first  year  no  less  than  85  percent 
of  the  average  of  funds  received  in  the 
past  3  years.  In  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth  years  of  implementation,  no 
school  district  or  postsecondary  insti- 
tution could  receive  less  than  85  per- 
cent of  the  prior  year's  funds. 

This  approach  is  far  more  responsive 
to  the  needs  of  local  communities 
which  may  experience  dramatic 
changes  in  their  funding  level  as  a 
result  of  the  new  formula.  We  must 
ensure  that  local  programs  are  given 
time  to  adjust  to  the  new  formula,  and 
this  amendment  will  permit  them  to 
do  so. 

Further,  I  am  greatly  concerned  by 
the  manner  in  which  the  new  formula 
will  affect  regional  vocational  schools. 
Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  funds 
for  area  vocational  schools  must  flow 
through  local  educational  agencies 
[LEA'S],  which  must  enter  into  consor- 
tia for  the  purpose  of  funding  the  re- 
gional institutions. 

I  understand  that  the  chairman's 
perfecting  amendments  contain  a 
change  that  attempts  to  ensure  that 
regional  vocational  schools  receive  a 
share  of  Perkins  Act  funds  based  on 
the  number  of  special  population  stu- 
dents they  serve.  While  this  moves  us 
in  the  proper  direction,  it  does  not 
solve  the  problem.  The  change  contin- 
ues to  subject  the  regional  schools  to  a 
whole  new  layer  of  bureaucracy.  More- 
over, it  will  force  New  York's  BOCES, 
which  now  receive  their  funding  di- 
rectly from  the  State,  to  go  to  the 
LEA'S  for  their  funding. 

This  is  an  urmecessary  roadblock 
that  may  have  a  significant  adverse 
impact  on  the  BOCES,  which  have 
been  extremely  successful  in  my  dis- 
trict and  throughout  New  York  State. 
I  am  hopeful  that  changes  can  be 
worked  out  in  the  Senate  and  in  con- 
ference that  will  permit  the  money  to 


flow  directly  from  the  States  to  re- 
gional vocational  institutions  like 
BOCES. 

Finally,  I  am  concerned  about  the 
extent  of  the  reduction  in  the  share  of 
funds  reserved  for  discretionary  pro- 
grams of  the  States.  Under  the  bill, 
this  amount  is  limited  to  5  percent,  a 
figure  that  could  limit  the  ability  of 
New  York  State  to  conduct  a  range  of 
valuable  programs,  including  curricu- 
lum development,  testing  develop- 
ment, the  linkage  of  vocational  educa- 
tion funds  with  other  programs  such 
as  JTPA.  in-service-teacher  training, 
and  even  business-education  partner- 
ships. 

I  am  hopeful  that,  as  this  process 
moves  forward,  the  States  will  be 
given  slightly  more  breathing  room,  so 
that  those  States  which  are  pursuing 
valuable  and  innovative  programs  can 
continue  to  do  so. 

Many  provisions  of  the  reauthoriza- 
tion bill  are  very  positive.  I  would  like 
to  highlight  one  part  of  the  bill  that  I 
consider  to  be  of  particular  impor- 
tance. That  is  the  provision  regarding 
business-education-labor  partnerships 
in  vocational  education. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  I  worked 
closely  with  Mr.  Goodling,  the  rank- 
ing minority  member,  and  Mr.  Rahall 
of  West  Virginia,  in  crafting  a  pro- 
gram that  I  believe  will  contribute 
greatly  to  improving  our  vocational 
educational  programs. 

Our  amendment  is  predicated  on  two 
fundamental  ideas.  First,  we  must 
infuse  resources  into  the  schools  for 
the  purpose  of  improving  the  quality 
of  vocational  education.  Second,  we 
must  address  industry  needs  for  skilled 
employees  who  meet  certain  minimal 
standards  in  key  occupational  areas. 

The  new  program  included  in  the 
substitute  will  provide  grants  to  States 
on  a  50/50  match  basis,  with  industry 
permitted  to  contribute  in  an  in-kind 
fashion.  A  special  incentive  will  be  cre- 
ated to  encourage  small  business  in- 
volvement in  business-education  part- 
nerships. In  addition,  an  incentive  will 
be  created  to  get  local  chambers  of 
commerce— or  their  equivalent— in- 
volved in  creating  partnerships. 

I  believe  that  this  program  will  do  a 
great  deal  to  Improve  the  quality  of 
vocational  education  and  to  meet  the 
needs  of  specific  industries  that  find 
themselves  in  need  of  skilled  workers, 
and  I  would  like  to  once  again  thank 
the  ranking  minority  member,  Mr. 
Goodling,  for  his  leadership  on  what  I 
view  as  a  crucial  issue  for  the  future  of 
education. 

I  would  also  like  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, Mr.  HAVt^KiNS,  for  his  efforts  in 
crafting  a  reauthorization  bill  that  will 
do  a  great  deal  to  improve  the  quality 
of  our  Nation's  vocational  education 
programs. 
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There  are  many  areas  in  which  this 
bill  makes  great  strides.  However,  the 
bill  does  contain  a  number  of  inequi- 
ties that  beg  for  correction.  I  look  for- 
ward to  working  with  the  chairman 
and  other  Members  as  we  continue  to 
seek  solutions  to  these  ongoing  prob- 
lems. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Madam  Chairman, 
I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Bartlett]. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Madam  Chairman, 
I  want  to  take  a  minute  to  clarify  a  bit 
the  administration's  policy  as  the  bill 
is  receiving  increasing  levels  of  biparti- 
san support,  even  as  we  take  it  to  the 

floor. 

A  statement  of  administration  policy 
was  issued  earlier  this  week  which 
made  it  crystal  clear  that  the  section 
on  restrictions  on  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  would  not  be  ac- 
ceptable in  any  form  to  the  adminis- 
tration and,  indeed,  the  administration 
would  veto  the  bill,  the  President 
would  veto  the  bill,  or  the  Secretary  of 
Education  would  recommend  a  veto  of 
the  bill  if  that  section  on  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  restrictions 
were  included.  Indeed  the  statement 
of  administration  policy  states  that 
the  Secretary  would  recommend  the 
President  veto  the  bill  if  the  provi- 
sions discussed  in  this  OMB  paragraph 
were  to  remain  in  H.R.  7. 

It  is  my  understanding.  Madam 
Chairman,  that,  when  we  begin  the 
amendments,  that  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Goodling]  will  be 
offering  an  amendment  to  strike,  to 
strike  the  entire  OMB  section,  and  to 
replace  it  with  a  study  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office  to  determine  what, 
if  any,  actions  by  OMB  may  need  to  be 
further  reviewed. 

So,  I  want  to  say  to  Members  who 
have  received  the  statement  of  admin- 
istration policy  opposing  the  bill,  if 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
section  is  included,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Goodling]  in- 
tends to  offer  an  amendment  which  I 
have  reason  to  believe  will  pass,  will  be 
accepted,  that  will  strike  the  OMB 
provisions  in  their  entirety. 

So,  while  the  administration  does 
have  some  additional  concerns  about 
the  legislation,  as  do  I  and  various 
Members  of  the  House  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle,  the  additional  concerns 
would  not  be  caused  at  least  based  on 
the  statement  of  administration  policy 
to  recommend  a  veto. 

Madam  Chairman,  the  two  primary 
concerns  are,  first  of  all.  the  section  on 
negotiated  rulemaking,  which  the  gen- 
tleman will  also  be  offering  as  an 
amendment  that  will  substantially 
compromise  that  section  in  which  the 
House  is  offering  to  go  more  than 
halfway  on  the  negotiated  rulemaking 
section. 

I  still  have  some  hopes  that  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Utah  to  strike   that  section   will  be 


adopted,  but.  if  not.  it  is  my  belief  that 
can  be  worked  out  in  conference. 

The  administration  also  has  a  legiti- 
mate concern  about  the  authorization 
level  of  this  bill,  which  is  $1.4  billion, 
and  indeed  I  have  to  say  it  is  too  high 
and  ought  to  be  lower. 

But  I  want  to  suggest  to  those  who 
are  watching  this  debate  that  the  fact 
is  that  this  bill  is  so  substantially 
streamlined  over  current  law.  it  so  sub- 
stantially decreases  the  amount  of  pa- 
perwork, and  reporting  requirements, 
and  setasides  and  other  cumbersome 
administrative  requirements  that  I 
still  recommend  support  for  the  bill 
even  though  the  authorization  levels 
are  higher  than  what  I  would  like  to 
see  appropriated. 

Madam  Chairman,  in  my  opinion 
during  the  course  of  the  conference 
and  the  appropriations  process  the 
actual  money  spending  levels  will  be 
adjusted  in  a  way  that  will  be  general- 
ly comfortable  for  all  Members  of  the 
House,  and  so  I  do  urge  support  for 
the  legislation. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Rahall]. 

Mr.  RAHALL.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
am  pleased  to  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  7, 
the  Applied  Technology  Education 
Act.  I  will  begin  by  discussing  a  small, 
but  important  provision  of  the  act. 
known  as  negotiated  rule  making. 

In  my  view,  and  one  that  I  believe  is 
shared  by  my  colleagues  on  the  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee,  negotiated 
rulemaking  is  especially  vital  to  the 
implementation  and  conduct  of  voca- 
tional education  programs  nationwide 
because  they  have  been  changed  con- 
siderably under  H.R.  7.  the  Applied 
Technology  Education  Act  of  1989. 

The  legislative  history  of  negotiated 
rulemaking  and  its  uses  with  respect 
to  an  effective,  bipartisan  implementa- 
tion of  Federal  law  is  brief,  but  of 
proven  effectiveness. 

Negotiated  rulemaking  was  first 
used  during  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion by  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation. But  its  most  effective  use.  ac- 
cording to  the  education  community, 
was  by  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  [EPA].  The  EPA  implemented 
the  process  in  order  to  receive  input 
from  all  responsible  parties  with 
regard  to  cleaning  up  toxic  wastes,  an 
expensive  and  contentious,  but  crucial 
activity  required  by  law  of  our  mili- 
tary-industrial complex  nationwide. 

When  asked  why  this  process  was  so 
desirable,  educators  responded  that  it 
worked  for  them,  when  they  were  in- 
cluded in  EPA's  development  of  rules 
and  regulations  regarding  the  detec- 
tion and  removal  or  treatment  of  as- 
bestos in  schools.  Last,  educators  re- 
ferred to  their  more  recent  experience 
with  negotiated  rulemaking  and  its 
success  in  implementing  last  year's 
changes  to  chapter  1  programs  under 


the  Hawkins-Stafford  School  Improve- 
ment Act. 

Negotiated  rulemaking.  simply 
stated,  is  a  process  that  helps  define 
and  clarify  complex  and  contentious 
issues. 

Why  is  it  gaining  such  popularity? 
Madam  Chairman,  while  I  have  not 
conducted  a  scientific  survey  on  the 
question,  the  first  thing  that  comes  to 
mind  is  the  absence  of  a  previous  con- 
gressional authority  known  as  a  legis- 
lative veto  over  final  regulations  pro- 
mulgated by  various  agencies  and  de- 
partments of  Government  that  often 
did  not  reflect  the  original  intent  of 
Congress.  Departments  and  agencies 
have  been  known  to  legislate  through 
regulation  when  certain  provisions  in 
law  were  not  to  their  liking,  and  Con- 
gress used  the  legislative  veto  author- 
ity for  purposes  of  returning  laws  to 
their  original  intent. 

Madam  Chairman,  it  is  my  premise 
that  if  State  and  local  education  offi- 
cials, parents  and  teachers  are  given 
the  opportunity  to  participate  in  the 
regulation  writing  process  before  pro- 
posed, then  final  regulations  imple- 
menting education  laws  are  published, 
which  is  made  possible  by  the  adop- 
tion of  H.R.  7  of  the  negotiated  rule- 
making process,  fewer  incidents  of 
misspent  funds,  or  programs  otherwise 
found  out  of  compliance  with  the 
intent  of  the  law.  will  occur. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  was  pleased  to 
introduce  the  bill,  H.R.  1819,  which 
was  incorporated  as  part  of  H.R.  7,  re- 
quiring the  Secretary  of  Education  to 
convene  regional  meetings  in  order  to 
provide  comments  to  him  on  the  con- 
tent of  proposed  regulations,  and  to 
require  that  such  meetings  shall  in- 
clude representatives  of  Federal, 
State,  and  local  administrators,  par- 
ents, teachers,  and  members  of  local 
boards  of  education  who  will  be  in- 
volved with  implementation  of  pro- 
grams under  the  newly  structured  Ap- 
plied Technology  Education  Act. 

After  the  committee  had  reported  its 
bill.  I  was  approached  by  Representa- 
tive Bill  Goodling,  our  able  ranking 
minority  member,  who  advised  me  of 
the  administration's  objections  to  the 
inclusion  of  negotiated  rulemaking  in 
the  bill.  While  I  am  firm  in  my  intent 
to  retain  the  process  as  part  of  H.R.  7, 
I  was  pleased  to  work  with  Represent- 
ative Goodling  in  producing  language 
limiting  the  number  of  key  issues  to  be 
subjected  to  the  negotiated  rulemak- 
ing process.  As  a  result  of  our  own  ne- 
gotiations, an  amendment  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment  to  the  bill  now  in- 
cludes language  stating  that  "The  Sec- 
retary shall  prepare  draft  regulations 
and  submit  regulations  on  a  limited 
number  of  issues  to  a  negotiated  rule- 
making process."  It  is  our  intent  that, 
when  we  reach  conference  with  the 
Senate  on  H.R.  7.  the  key  issues  will 
have  been  identified,  at  which  time 
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Members  will  choose  those  issues  to  be 
included  in  the  negotiated  rulemaking 
process. 

Madam  Chairman,  the  restructured 
Vocational  Education  Act  is  in  my 
view  both  exciting  and  challenging, 
but  has  been  so  extensively  revised 
and  redirected  that  State  and  local 
school  officials  will  need  more  than 
ever  before  to  sit  down  with  depart- 
mental officials,  and  their  colleagues 
from  other  States  and  localities,  to  de- 
termine how  best  to  implement  the 
new  Perkins  Applied  Technology  Edu- 
cation Act  so  that  it  reaches  and 
serves  the  targeted  populations  in- 
tended to  benefit  under  its  provisions. 

OTHER  MAJOR  PROVISIONS  UNDEX  H.R.  T 

H.R.  7  authorizes  an  unprecedented 
intrastate  formula  for  vocational  edu- 
cation which  will  drive  80  percent  of 
Federal  dollars,  with  no  matching  re- 
quirement as  found  in  current  law,  di- 
rectly down  to  local  schools  and  stu- 
dents who  are  in  greatest  need.  Special 
populations,  including  the  economical- 
ly disadvantaged,  the  handicapped, 
single  parents  and  homemakers,  and 
others  who  are  concentrated  in  the 
poorest  schools  in  the  most  economi- 
cally distressed  areas  must  be  served 
first  under  the  formula. 

At  the  State  level,  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  has  redirected 
their  use  of  20  percent  of  the  funds, 
reserving  5  percent  for  administration, 
5  percent  for  discretionary  spending 
on  programs  designated  by  the  com- 
mittee as  having  national  significance, 
and  10  percent  in  a  State-administered 
program  to  assure  sex  equity  coordina- 
tion among  all  programs  under  the 
act,  to  include  single  parents,  home- 
makers,  and  displaced  homemakers. 

Through  the  leadership  of  the  com- 
mittee chairman,  Augustus  Hawkins, 
and  its  ranking  minority  member, 
William  Goodling,  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  as  a  whole  has  redi- 
rected vocational  education  in  what  I 
have  already  described  as  exciting  and 
challenging.  We  have  endeavored  to 
improve  the  image  of  vocational  and 
occupational  programs,  and  we  are 
sending  a  clear  signal  of  the  impor- 
tance of  applied  technology  education 
in  meeting  the  economy's  current  and 
future  needs  in  an  increasingly  tech- 
nological world. 

H.R.  7  is  fair  in  its  direct  approach, 
through  the  intrastate  formula,  of 
funding  school  districts,  community 
colleges,  and  other  eligible  local  insti- 
tutions. We  have  linked  academic  and 
technical  occupational  skills  training 
in  a  two-plus-two  program  through  ar- 
ticulation agreements  between  second- 
ary schools  and  postsecondary  institu- 
tions, particularly  community  colleges. 
All  programs  under  this  act  are 
strengthened  through  increased  co- 
ordination and  cooperative  agreements 
with  the  Job  Training  Partnership 
Act.  the  Adult  Eduction  Act.  vocation- 
al   rehabilitation,    and    the    Wagner- 


Peyser  Act.  For  example,  a  compre- 
hensive State  council  would  be  estab- 
lished for  all  five  programs  and  joint 
funding  of  programs  is  encouraged. 

CONSUMER  AND  HOMEMAKING  EDUCATION 

It  was  my  privilege  also,  in  coopera- 
tion with  Representative  Chris  Per- 
kins of  Kentucky,  to  introduce 
amendments  to  the  Consumer  and 
Homemaking  Education  Program 
under  the  act,  and  to  continue  it  under 
a  separate  funding  authority  set  at  $40 
million  in  fiscal  year  1990.  The  Con- 
sumer and  Homemaking  Education 
Program  has  been  part  of  vocational 
education  since  its  inception.  It  was  a 
program  I  am  proud  to  say  enjoyed 
the  strong  support  of  Representative 
Chris  Perkins'  father,  the  late  and 
beloved  Carl  D.  Perkins,  former  chair- 
man of  the  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee. 

I  believe  so  strongly  in  the  purpose 
of  their  mission  to  serve  the  Nation 
and  to  strengthen  family  unity  now, 
and  by  extension  in  generations  to 
come. 

The  committee  has  reaffirmed  its 
awareness  of  the  critical  importance  of 
early  childhood  development  in  pre- 
paring tomorrow's  work  force,  and  be- 
lieves the  family  is  our  most  precious 
institution.  Consumer  and  homemak- 
ing is  crucial  in  teaching  parenting 
skills  in  a  society  with  an  expanding 
base  of  single  parent  families  and 
households  where  both  parents  must 
work.  Consumer  and  homemaking  can 
also  do  much  to  address  the  problems 
of  family  violence,  child  abuse,  and 
teen  pregnancy,  as  well  as  to  promote 
individual  and  family  health  and  child 
nutrition. 

Finally.  Madam  Chairman,  con- 
sumer and  homemaking  programs  can 
contribute  vital  training  for  future 
workers  in  the  growing  technologies  of 
child  care,  care  for  at-risk  popula- 
tions—including the  homeless— and 
care  for  aging  family  members.  I  am 
pleased  that  my  admendments.  adopt- 
ed by  the  committee,  will  also 
strengthen  the  role  of  consumer  and 
homemaking  education  in  promoting 
the  elimination  of  sex  bias  and  stereo- 
typing in  the  workplace  by  providing 
for  new  cooperation  between  educa- 
tors and  the  sex  equity  coordinators  in 
each  State. 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  FACILITIES  AND  ACQUISITION 
OF  EQUIPMENT 

Amendments  introduced  by  Repre- 
sentative Chris  F»erkins,  which  I  was 
pleased  to  cosponsor.  responds  to  the 
need  to  provide  funding  for  improved 
facilities  and  the  acquisition  of  equip- 
ment at  the  secondary  school  level  of 
vocational  education.  This  program  is 
authorized  at  $100  million  in  grants 
for  such  purposes  as  embodied  in  H.R. 
7.  Just  as  we  were  urged  by  State  and 
local  officials  to  eliminate  set-asides 
and  to  produce  a  relevant,  more  com- 
prehensive vocational  educational  pro- 
gram, so  were  we  urged  by  local  offi- 


cials to  provide  grants  for  the  purpose 
of  acquiring  better  and  adequate  facili- 
ties, equipped  with  the  latest  in 
modern  learning  tools  relevant  to 
training  individuals  for  the  workplaces 
of  today  as  well  as  tomorrow. 

Funds  for  improved  facilities  and 
equipment  are  targeted  to  LEA's  locat- 
ed in  economically  depressed  areas, 
sharing  the  grants  on  a  50-50  basis  be- 
tween rural  and  urban  areas.  Funding 
is  then  concentrated  in  those  LEA's 
with  the  highest  levels  of  need,  using  a 
percentage  threshold  to  insure  that 
funds  are  distributed  to  LEA's  having 
jurisdiction  over  the  highest  percent- 
ages of  educationally  and  economically 
disadvantaged  children. 

CAREER  GUIDANCE  AND  COUNSELING 

Amendments  were  adopted  in  H.R.  7 
to  increase  funding  to  $30  million  for 
career  guidance  and  counseling.  A 
recent  study  on  the  condition  of  edu- 
cation in  West  Virginia,  conducted  by 
the  Carnegie  Foundation,  showed  a 
grossly  inadequate  system  for  career 
guidance  and  counseling  in  a  State 
which  still  leads  the  Nation  in  unem- 
ployment statistics.  I  trust  and  hope 
that  given  the  role  career  counselors 
must  play  in  improving  the  career 
awareness,  job  preparation,  and  school 
involvement  of  applied  technology 
education  students,  our  State  will  be 
able  to  use  these  funds  wisely  and  well 
in  development  of  career  information 
delivery  systems  to  transition  applied 
technology  education  students  into 
the  employment  arena. 

BUSINESS-LABOR-EDUCATION  PARTNERSHIPS 

Madam  Chairman.  I  left  the  title  III 
program,  known  as  business-labor-edu- 
cation partnerships  until  last,  because 
I  believe  when  implemented  they  will 
provide  the  most  effective  special  pro- 
gram authorized  under  H.R.  7. 

As  I  stated  to  Secretary  Cavasos 
during  his  testimony  on  reauthoriza- 
tion of  the  Vocational  Education  Act 
before  our  committee,  I  was  interested 
very  early  in  modifying  and  reauthor- 
izing part  E  of  title  III  of  the  Perkins 
Act.  It  was  during  his  testimony  that  I 
learned  the  Secretary,  using  his  discre- 
tionary funds,  had  funded  35  demon- 
stration projects  at  a  cost  of  $9  million 
over  the  last  fiscal  year  that  led  to  in- 
dustry-business-education partner- 
ships—yet part  E  of  title  III  had  re- 
mained unfunded.  According  to  his  re- 
sponse to  my  question,  and  despite  his 
own  interest  and  apparent  satisfaction 
with  the  outcomes  of  the  35  demon- 
stration projects  funded  by  the  De- 
partment, the  Secretary  had  not  asked 
for  funding  for  part  E  in  his  fiscal 
year  1990  budget  recommendations  to 
Congress. 

Soon  afterward,  I  learned  that  Mr. 
Goodling,  our  ranking  minority 
member,  was  as  intent  as  I  to  modify 
and  reauthorize  these  partnerships,  in- 
fusing our  schools  with  the  financial 
support  and  the  know-how  of  business 
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and  labor,  and  that  he  intended  to  in- 
troduce amendments  to  that  effect.  I 
am  grateful  for  his  generosity  in  al- 
lowing me  an  original  cosponsor  of 
this  bill,  H.R.  1913. 

It  almost  goes  without  saying  that 
the  needs  of  business  and  labor  are  so 
inextricably  bound  by  the  needs  of  our 
students  in  vocational  education,  it 
would  be  criminal  not  to  enter  into 
these  partnerships  in  a  joint  effort  to 
improve  the  quality  of  applied  tech- 
nology education  and  the  overriding 
need  to  fulfill  the  need  for  skilled 
entry-level  employees. 

Authorized  to  be  funded  at  $20  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1990,  grants  to 
schools  under  the  program  must  be 
matched  equally  by  business-labor  in- 
terests, except  that  small  businesses 
would  have  a  lower  matching  share  re- 
quirement. 

PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPMENT/ RESEARCH  AND 
DATA  COLLECTION 

Madam  Chairman,  my  State  had  ex- 
pressed an  interest  in  both  a  profes- 
sional development  section,  and  in  re- 
search and  data  collection  as  part  of 
any  reauthorization  bill  we  might  con- 
sider. I  am  pleased  to  note  that  both 
programs  are  included  in  H.R.  7. 

Madam  Chairman,  for  the  first  time 
in  more  than  seven  decades  vocational 
education  programs  are  authorized  to 
exceed  $1  billion  in  funding  authority. 
It  is  about  time.  There  can  be  no  eco- 
nomic security  without  an  educated 
citizenry,  nor  can  there  be  national  se- 
curity without  an  educated  citizenry. 
H.R.  7,  with  its  goal  of  bringing  voca- 
tional education  into  the  mainstream 
of  today's  labor  markets,  and  prepar- 
ing students  now  for  jobs  in  the  21st 
century    will,    I   believe,    lead   to    in- 
creased productivity  and  competitive- 
ness in  American  business  and  indus- 
try. The  individuals  receiving  applied 
technology  education,  tailored  to  their 
academic  and  occupational  needs,  will 
have  the  potential  to  become  a  world- 
class  work  force.  If  we  commit  our- 
selves funding  of  H.R.  7,  the  education 
and  development  opportunities  for  our 
most  precious  resource,  our  children, 
they  can  become  the  catalyst  for  re- 
versing our  current  status  as  a  debtor 
nation,  unable  to  effectively  compete 
in  international  trade,  and  restore  the 
United  States  to  its  former  leadership 
status  in  the  global  marketplace. 

And  if  there  are  any  of  my  col- 
leagues here  today  who  believe  the 
$1.4  billion  authorized  under  H.R.  7  is 
fiscally  irresponsible,  they  have  only 
to  recall  recent  embarrasing  reports 
that  our  17-year-old  high  school  grad- 
uates carmot  read  or  write;  that  there 
are  millions  of  people  in  the  United 
States  who  are  functionally  or  totally 
illiterate;  or  that  more  than  750,000 
youngsters  drop  out  of  high  school 
each  year  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
this  generation  upon  whom  we  must 
rely  for  our  future  economic  and  na- 
tional stability.  If  our  colleagues  wUl 


consider  these  well-known  statistics 
and,  instead  of  viewing  them  as  mere 
statistics  they  will  transform  those 
faceless  numbers  into  human  beings  in 
need  of  a  targeted  and  well-structured 
education,  they  will  not  consider  $1.4 
billion  as  an  extravagance,  but  as  an 
investment  in  the  future  world  our 
children  and  grandchildren  will  inher- 
it. Let  us  make  it  a  strong,  proud 
legacy  we  leave  to  them— as  strong  and 
as  proud  a  land  of  opportunity  as  we 
inherited  from  our  forefathers. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to 
have  been  directly  involved  in  the 
design  and  development  of  H.R.  7, 
which  we  have  before  use  today,  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  give  it  their  sup- 
port and  their  affirmative  vote  for  pas- 
sage. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Madam  Chairman, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Madam  Chairman,  listening  to  some 
of  the  comments  that  have  been  made 
on  the  floor,  they  verify  what  I  indi- 
cated in  my  remarks  earlier  when  I 
said  that  people  are  suspicious  of 
change.  People  fear  change  and  people 
would  just  as  soon  not  change.  It  was 
obvious  to  me,  listening  to  some  of  the 
discussion,  that  a  lot  of  State  depart- 
ment people  have  gotten  in  touch  with 
an  awful  lot  of  people  with  a  lot  of 
misinformation  unfortunately.  I  am 
sure  it  was  not  deliberate,  and  I  can 
understand  why  they  would  put  on 
that  full  court  press;  however,  I  think 
they  will  find  in  the  long  run  that 
what  we  are  doing  here  is  answering 
one  simple  question. 

Madam  Chairman,  the  question  is: 
Access  to  what?  We  are  saying  with 
this  legislation:  Access  to  excellence, 
access  to  a  better  education  than  they 
have  ever  had  before. 


D  1600 


I  certainly  want  to  take  this  time  to 
thank  our  leader.  He  is  a  powerful 
leader.  He  carries  the  big  stick,  speaks 
softly  most  times,  but  he  is  a  wonder- 
ful leader.  I  want  to  thank  him  again 
for  the  leadership  on  this  piece  of  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  PEASE.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODLING.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  PEASE.  Madam  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman  yielding  to  me. 

I  was  interested  a  minute  ago,  the 
gentleman  was  saying  that  some  State 
departments  of  education  have  raised 
some  alarms,  and  the  gentleman 
thought  perhaps  they  were  speaking 
from  misinformation. 

Could  I  ask  the  gentleman  to  clarify 
a  couple  points  for  me? 

Mr.  GOODLING.  I  would  be  happy 

to. 

Mr.  PEASE.  I  have  some  vocational 
school  districts  in  Ohio,  a  State,  by 
the  way,  which  has  done  a  good  job 
with  vocational  education,  which  are 


rural  districts,  but  by  no  means  poor 
districts.  I  am  a  little  concerned  that 
under  the  new  formula  which  requires 
I  guess  70  percent  of  a  factor  for  re- 
ceiving funds  would  be  low  income  or 
poverty  in  a  district. 

The  districts  in  the  rural  parts  of  my 
congressional  district  would  not  do 
very  well  under  this  formula.  We  have 
provided  somewhat  of  a  fail-safe 
system  for  I  think  a  year  or  two.  but 
not  after  that. 

I  do  not  have  any  quarrel  with  tar- 
geting scarce  resources.  The  commit- 
tee has  done  a  good  job  in  that  re- 
spect. 

Does  the  gentleman  have  any  fig- 
ures which  show  that  districts  which 
are,  say,  rural  areas,  but  not  necessari- 
ly where  there  is  any  poverty,  would 
be  reasonably  protected  and  how 
much  they  would  get  under  the  new 
bill  vis-a-vis  how  much  they  are  get- 
ting under  existing  law? 

Mr.  GOODLING.  We  specifically  did 
not  run  reports  on  every  district,  be- 
cause again  we  wanted  to  answer  our 
question  with  excellence,  not  with  just 
more  of  the  same,  with  a  formula  driv- 
ing the  program,  rather  than  the  pro- 
gram driving  the  formula. 

We  have  done  a  run  on  a  rural  area 
in  Wisconsin,  and  they  do  very  well.  I 
would  think  it  would  be  perhaps  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  gentleman. 

We  have  done  a  run  in  a  district  in 
Kentucky,  which  may  be  poorer  than 
that  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  and 
they  do  very  well,  so  we  have  made 
very  sure  that  rural  districts  do  well  in 
this  particular  piece  of  legislation. 

The  misunderstanding  I  think  is 
that  there  are  people  who  believe  that 
somehow  or  other  a  local  district  will 
just  keep  this  money  and  then  the 
area  technical  school  will  not  get  any. 
We  specifically  indicate  throughout 
this  entire  program,  and  when  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Haw- 
kins] offers  his  amendment.  We  spe- 
cifically talk  about  how  that  money 
must  be  passed  on.  We  specifically  said 
you  must  have  a  program  of  sub- 
stance, a  program  of  size.  We  specifi- 
cally say  that  you  must  have  continu- 
ing sequences.  You  cannot  just  come 
up  with  something  halfcocked. 

Then  we  have  indicated  that  we  are 
willing  to  do  more  in  those  areas;  but 
of  course,  what  we  have  said  is  that  we 
will  push  the  money  down  to  the  local 
districts,  which  in  many  instances  does 
upset  the  States. 

Mr.  PEASE.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  PEASE.  Well,  I  notice  that  the 
bill  came  out  of  the  gentleman's  com- 
mittee by  a  very  large  margin.  Perhaps 
my  fears  are  not  well  founded;  but  just 
looking  at  the  formula  that  we  have 
got  for  the  new  program,  it  appears  to 
me   tailormade   for  big  city   districts 
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with  a  high  level  of  poverty  and  for 
rural  areas  in  very  poor  States,  say  as 
some  parts  of  Kentucky. 

Apparently  some  members  of  the 
gentleman's  committee  who  are  not 
from  districts  either  in  the  big  cities  or 
in  the  rural  poor,  feel  that  the  merits 
of  this  bill  outweigh  any  disadvantages 
they  might  have. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Currently,  there 
are  seven  applications  if  they  want  to 
get  most  of  the  money,  seven  separate 
applications.  Much  money  is  returned 
because  they  are  not  going  to  bother 
doing  it,  and  in  some  instances  it  costs 
them  more  to  fill  out  the  seven  appli- 
cations than  it  does  in  fact  to  get  the 
money. 

I  think  you  will  find  that  your  dis- 
trict will  not  suffer  because  it  is  a 
rural  dlstirct,  and  we  put  it  very  care- 
fuUy. 

My  district  also  is  possibly  similar  to 
that  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio.  We 
have  done  a  quick  check  on  that.  They 
are  not  making  major  sacrifices  in 
order  to  be  sure  that  we  have  excel- 
lence in  vocational  training. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  do  not  have 
much  time  left  to  yield.  Maybe  when 
we  get  to  the  amendment  process  we 
can  pick  it  up.  I  would  just  like  to  go 
back  and  complete  my  remarks,  be- 
cause I  think  I  am  about  out  of  time 
and  we  can  continue  this  when  we  get 
to  the  5-minute  rule. 

I  wanted  to  complete  my  comments 
by  also  thanking  the  staff  that  has 
worked  night  and  day,  a  staff  on  both 
sides:  Jack  Jennings,  Diane  Stark,  Jo- 
Marie  St.  Martin,  Andy  Hartman,  Pat 
Morrisey,  and  Beth  Buehlmann.  They 
have  put  aside  a  lot  of  the  fears  that 
people  have  had  that  have  come  to 
them,  because  they  have  specifically 
been  able  to  point  out  this  is  what  the 
legislation  does,  contrary  to  what  you 
may  have  heard. 

Also,  in  relationship  to  what  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Pease]  just 
said,  of  course,  one  of  the  amendments 
will  indicate,  and  hopefully  an  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment,  will  protect 
you  until  we  see  completely  how  this 
formula  situation  works  out. 

Again,  I  cannot  thank  the  staff  and 
the  committee  and  the  chairman 
enough  for  the  bipartisan  cooperation 
to  bring  about  a  piece  of  legislation 
that  is  so  much  overdue  if  we  are 
going  to  remain  competitive. 

We  positively  must  make  this  pro- 
gram respond  by  saying  excellence 
based  on  the  year  2000,  the  year  2020, 
et  cetera,  not  on  what  we  may  have 
done  in  the  past  and  we  just  as  soon 
keep  doing  it  because  it  is  not  much 
trouble  if  you  just  keep  doing  the 
same  thing. 

We  have  an  improved  piece  of  legis- 
lation. By  the  time  we  have  completed 
work  with  the  Senate,  any  of  those 
questions  that  people  have,  any  of 
those  fears  that  people  have  wUl  be 
ironed  out  and  we  will  be  able  to  move 


forward  with  a  new  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Visclosky],  a  member  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  VISCLOSKY.  Madam  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  commend  Chair- 
man Hawkins  for  his  stewardship  of 
tills  legislation.  His  efforts  to  ensure 
that  all  points  of  view  were  examined 
and  given  fair  consideration  are  admi- 
rable, as  evidenced  by  the  strong  sup- 
port of  H.R.  7  by  Members  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  The  contribution  of 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
committee,  Mr.  Goodling,  must  also 
be  recognized.  As  a  result  of  his  non- 
partisan efforts,  the  status  of  voca- 
tional education  programs  will  be  en- 
hanced. 

Included  in  the  amendments  to  be 
incorporated  today  during  floor  con- 
sideration is  a  measure  I  authorized 
which  would  encourage  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  to  grant  money  for 
a  new  type  of  demonstration  project 
emphasizing  vocation  and  work,  with 
education  supporting  work,  rather 
than  work  supporting  education. 

This  alternative  learning  system, 
called  employment  based  learning,  ap- 
plies the  principles  of  apprenticeship 
to  vocational  education.  Participants 
would  actually  be  employed  in  the  job 
that  they  are  preparing  for  in  the 
classroom.  Although  most  vocational 
education  students  hold  jobs  while 
they  are  studying,  they  do  not  neces- 
sarily hold  jobs  that  correspond  with 
their  coursework.  As  students— work- 
ers—progress  through  their  program 
and  satisfactorily  master  increasingly 
complex  skills,  they  would  receive 
periodic  wage  increases  until  they 
master  all  of  the  tasks  and  activities 
required  of  their  target— a  regular, 
full-time  job  which  they  are  fully 
qualified  to  perform. 

For  example,  the  banking  industry  is 
one  of  the  many  that  could  participate 
in  this  partnership  with  vocational 
education  programs.  Over  the  last  10 
years,  bank  deregulation  has  created 
an  explosion  of  bank  services,  and  the 
competition  for  customers  is  intense. 
Therefore,  many  bank  tasks  are 
highly  customized  and  labor  intensive. 
While  the  bank  teller  job  is  still  fairly 
routinized.  clerk/typist  jobs  have 
become  much  more  demanding.  Indi- 
viduals in  these  jobs  must  now  be  able 
to  analyze  a  broad  and  complicated 
array  of  customer  needs,  understand 
the  bank's  services,  and,  if  possible, 
produce  a  match.  Promotions  nowa- 
days tend  to  come  from  these  frontline 
desk  positions. 

Non-college-bound  workers  who  re- 
ceive on-the-job  training  or  become 
full-fledged  apprentices  earn  almost  30 
percent  more  a  year  than  workers  who 
have  had  no  such  training.  A  vocation- 
al education  program,  such  as  employ- 
ment based  learning,  that  allows  stu- 


dents to  earn  while  they  learn,  and  to 
think  while  becoming  technically  com- 
petent, is  a  promising  approach  to 
closing  this  gap.  Workers  who  partici- 
pate in  this  program  will  not  only  earn 
more  money,  but  they  will  be  more 
productive. 

For  these  reasons.  I  close  by  asking 
my  colleagues  to  support  passage  of 
H  R  7 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentlemen  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Valentine]. 

Mr.  VALENTINE.  Madam  Chairman,  many 
of  us  who  represent  Southern  States  are 
faced  with  a  bittersweet  dichotomy,  that  is, 
our  districts  have  been  unevenly  blessed  with 
economic  prosperity. 

My  own  congressional  district  is  a  good  ex- 
ample. At  one  end  of  the  Second  District  is 
the  Research  Triangle  Park,  a  spectacularly 
successful  venture  that  delivers  all  that  Sun 
Belt  promoters  promise. 

But  much  of  the  rest  of  the  district  is  a  rural 
region  that  has  been  little  touched  by  the 
high-technology  revolution  or  the  growth  of 
new  industries.  Like  much  of  the  rural  South,  it 
has  not  participated  fully  in  the  economic  ex- 
pansion that  has  revitalized  some  Southern 
cities. 

Despite  glowing  reports  of  Sun  Belt  pros- 
perity, we  must  remember  that  the  South  still 
has  the  lowest  educational  level,  the  lowest 
income,  and  the  lowest  wages  in  the  Nation, 
as  well  as  the  unemployment  level  that  is 
much  higher  than  the  national  average. 

In  North  Carolina,  more  than  one  in  four 
residents  does  not  have  a  high  school  diplo- 
ma and  cannot  read  and  write  well  enough  to 
hold  many  jobs,  to  understand  a  newspaper, 
or  to  help  their  children  with  their  homework. 
In  some  counties  in  my  district,  the  illiteracy 
rate  is  as  high  as  36  percent.  These  statistics 
are  deeply  troubling. 

During  the  100th  Congress,  I  participated  in 
a  congressional  field  hearing  held  in  North 
Carolina  which  focused  on  scientific  and  tech- 
nical literacy  in  the  work  force.  The  hearing  in- 
cluded testimony  from  experts  on  national  em- 
ployment trends  and  representatives  from  var- 
ious sectors  of  the  State  economy.  They  all 
agreed  that  the  major  problem  is  the  lack  of 
an  educated  work  force. 

As  one  Research  Triangle  Park  executive 
said  in  the  hearing,  his  company  considers  it 
essential  to  hire  "individuals  who  have  basic 
skills  to  adapt  to  change.  Things  are  changing 
so  quickly  that  almost  half  of  the  jobs  won't 
exist  in  the  same  form  at  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury. That  suggests  massive  retraining.  And 
massive  retraining  requires  people  with  a 
good  solid,  basic  education." 

Today  we  have  the  opportunity  to  vote  on  a 
program  that  I  believe  will  help  develop  a 
work  force  that  is  better  able  to  meet  the 
challenges  of  an  increasingly  technological 
workplace.  The  Tech  Prep  Act,  which  is  part 
of  the  Cari  Perkins  Vocational  Education  Act 
will  encourage  high  schools  and  postsecond- 
ary  schools  to  work  together  to  provide  tech- 
nical training  and  educatk}n. 

The  proposal  provides  Federal  matching 
grants  to  link  secondary  and  postsecondary 
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schools  to  provide  4-year  technical  preparato- 
ry education  programs.  The  training  would 
lead  to  a  2-year  degree  or  certificate,  provide 
technical  preparation  in  at  least  one  mechani- 
cal, engineering,  industrial,  or  practical  field, 
provide  a  high  level  of  competence  in  mathe- 
matics, science,  and  communications,  and 
lead  to  job  placement. 

It  is  essential  that  high  schools  and  post- 
secondary  schools  work  together  to  develop 
and  implement  programs  to  educate  and  train 
the  greatest  numbers  of  young  Americans. 
These  are  the  people  who  will  have  the  great- 
est impact  on  the  future  of  this  country.  They 
are  the  individuals  who  will  be  building  our 
houses,  mnning  our  computers,  growing  our 
food,  and  providing  the  services  we  need 
every  day.  We  must  ensure  that  American 
workers  have  the  best  possible  education  to 
perform  their  jobs  to  their  fullest  potential. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  ensure  that  all 
areas  receive  equal  access  to  educational  op- 
portunities. The  vocational  education  reauthor- 
ization sets  up  a  new  formula  for  distribution 
of  Federal  dollars,  and  it  is  unclear  now  how  it 
will  affect  local  school  districts.  Some  areas 
could  receive  huge  increases  while  other 
areas  could  face  substantial  losses. 

K/ly  colleague  from  New  Jersey,  Marge 
ROUKEMA,  has  offered  an  amendment  that  I 
believe  will  ensure  fair  distribution.  Her 
amendment  will  extend  a  "hold  harmless"  of 
85  percent  each  year,  so  that  no  area  would 
receive  less  than  85  percent  of  the  average 
allocation  that  it  received  over  the  past  3 
years.  Her  amendment  also  has  a  5-year,  150- 
percent  stop-gain  provision  to  cap  the  in- 
creases any  area  may  experience.  This  limits 
an  area's  increase  to  150  percent  of  its  prior 
year  funding. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the  Carl  D. 
Perkins  Vocational  Education  Reauthorization 
Act  with  the  Roukema  amendment. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Scheuer]. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  congratulate  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Hawkins], 
the  chairman,  and  the  ranking  minori- 
ty member,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Goodling]  for  having 
produced  an  excellent  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. 

I  am  going  to  rely  on  the  representa- 
tion of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Goodling]  and  on  his  assur- 
ance that  some  of  the  quirks  and  prob- 
lems in  this  bill  will  be  worked  out  sat- 
isfactorily, especially  those  referred  to 
by  the  gentlewoman  from  New  York, 
Mrs.  NiTA  LowEY,  about  authority  and 
funding  for  New  York  State  to  contin- 
ue its  already  excellent  programs. 

Madam  Chairman,  New  York  State 
is  one  of  a  very  few  States  in  this 
cotmtry  that  have  truly  excellent  vo- 
cational education  programs.  These 
should  be  continued,  along  with  au- 
thority and  funding  needed. 

New  York  State  is  very  proud  of  its 
vocational  education  system. 

New  York  is  one  of  two  or  three 
States  that  have  developed  and  put 


into  place  a  vocational  program  that 
works. 

I  am  concerned  that  this  legislation 
might  erode  New  York's  hard-won  suc- 
cess by  taking  away  much  of  the 
State's  authority  and  funding. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  I'd  like 
to  commend  the  chairman  for  moving 
forward  legislation  to  invest  more 
money  in  our  disadvantaged  youth  and 
adults. 

The  work  force  of  the  21st  century  is 
already  in  our  elementary  schools. 

These  future  workers  need  skills 
which  they  are  not  getting,  skills  re- 
quired if  our  Nation  is  to  compete  in 
the  global  marketplace. 

We  need  a  fundamental  recasting  of 
most  vocational  education  programs. 

Too  many  State  and  local  vocational 
education  programs  prepare  young 
people  for  the  kind  of  workplace  that 
no  longer  exists. 

Our  future  workers  need  reasoning 
skills,  technological  skills,  and  adapta- 
bility for  the  workplace  of  the  21st 
century. 

They  do  not  need  to  learn  to  make 
buggy  whips  and  Stanley  Steamers. 

This  legislation  takes  a  badly  needed 
first  step. 

I  held  9  days  of  hearings  on  competi- 
tiveness and  the  quality  of  the  Ameri- 
can work  force  during  the  last  session 
of  Congress. 

Witness  after  witness  testified  about 
our  growing  education  deficit. 

Thousands  upon  thousands  of  un- 
dereducated,  underachieving  youth, 
for  whom  there  are  fewer  and  fewer 
blue  collar  jobs,  are  victims  of  this  def- 
icit. 

Without  state-of-the-art  vocational 
education,  these  youth  will  become 
adult  welfare  recipients  in  the  future, 
costing  our  Nation  billions  of  dollars 
each  year,  instead  of  becoming  the 
skilled  trained  workers  our  Nation 
needs. 

This  is  a  wonderful  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. It  gives  broad  authority  to  cities 
and  States  to  carry  out  excellent,  well- 
conceived  vocational  education  pro- 
grams including  special  programs  tar- 
geted to  the  poor  and  the  disadvan- 
taged, and  including  special  programs 
on  computer  literacy,  which  is  indis- 
pensable to  having  a  productive  career 
in  today's  job  market. 

Over  90  percent  of  the  new  jobs  that 
will  be  created  by  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury will  require  some  postsecondary 
education  and  will  require  computer 
literacy.  States  and  the  cities  have  an 
obligation  to  use  these  funds  creative- 
ly and  productively. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Havsocins]  has  2 
minutes  remaining  and  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Goodling] 
has  1  minute  remaining. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Madam  Chairman, 
I  yield  myself  my  remaining  1  minute. 
I  will  consume  that  last  minute. 


Madam  Chairman,  again,  I  want  to 
thank  the  chairman.  I  want  to  thank 
the  staff.  I  want  to  thank  all  members 
of  the  committee. 

I  think  in  a  bipartisan  fashion  if  we 
could  do  this  in  everything  we  do 
around  here  the  country  would  be 
better  off. 

This  is  a  bill  that  incorporates  so 
msmy  things,  a  lot  of  new  things,  and  I 
think  that  we  are  going  to  find  that 
we  will  be  prepared  competitively  if  we 
can  move  this  bill  forward  and  we  can 
get  the  necessary  funding  for  it. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  my  remaining  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Pease). 

Mr.  PEASE.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  basically 
wanted  to  commend  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  for  the  attention 
it  has  given  in  this  bill  to  the  concept 
of  regulatory  negotiation.  I  know 
there  is  some  small  degree  of  contro- 
versy over  whether  it  ought  to  be  man- 
dated or  not  or  just  urged  upon  the 
Department.  I  guess  the  administra- 
tion has  opposed  a  mandatory  require- 
ment, but  that  argument  aside,  it  is 
clear  to  me  that  negotiated  rulemak- 
ing makes  a  lot  of  sense. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  am  the  sponsor 
of  a  bill  which  is  now  in  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  which  would  set 
forward  the  nuts  and  bolts  for  possible 
regulatory  negotiations  in  any  agency 
of  the  Federal  Government.  We  hope 
to  have  that  bill  on  the  House  floor 
later  this  year. 

Certainly  it  seems  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  has  taken  a 
giant  step  forward  by  putting  into  this 
bill  a  specific  reference  to  negotiated 
rulemaking,  and  I  want  to  commend 
the  committee  for  their  having  done 
so. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Madam  Chairman,  I  nse  today 
in  support  of  H.R.  7,  the  Carl  D.  Perkins  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  amendments.  I  want  to 
congratulate  my  esteemed  colleague.  Con- 
gressman Augustus  Haw/kins.  for  providing 
the  leadership  to  unanimously  report  out  of 
committee  this  important  legislation.  It  repre- 
sents not  only  the  true  spirit  of  bipartisanship, 
but  provides  a  real  opportunity  to  prepare 
Americans  for  opportunities  in  international 
competition  and  trade. 

In  recent  year,  we  have  all  heard  our  share 
of  sad  tales  of  a  deteriorating  economy  and 
cities  in  retreat  If,  however,  we  are  to  talk 
about  the  future  of  America,  about  a  nation  on 
its  way  up,  a  nation  that  has  met  the  chal- 
lenges of  the  past  and  is  striving  to  meet  the 
challenges  of  today  and  tomorrow,  we  must 
support  this  important  legislation  which  en- 
ables us  to  do  this. 

Madam  Chairman,  in  my  own  city,  Cleve- 
land, OH,  there  has  been  a  shifting  trend- 
similar  to  the  national  trend— from  a  manufac- 
turing-based  economy    to   a    more    service- 
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based  economy.  In  order  for  Cleveland,  and 
all  of  the  United  States,  to  Improve  its  econo- 
my and  expand,  it  must  strive  to  train  its  cur- 
rent and  future  work  force  to  meet  tfie  grow- 
xnq  demands  of  technological  proficiency  and 
expertise.  Improving  programs  that  combine 
academic  and  occupational  education,  as  well 
as  strengthening  links  between  schools  and 
businesses,  Is  in  everyone's  t)est  Interest. 

H.R.  7  provides  benefits  to  all  of  our  society 
by  helping  our  country  remain  strong  and 
competitive.  I  want  to  again  congratulate  the 
chairman  and  his  committee  for  their  hard 
work  on  this  bill,  and  I  encourage  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  important  initiative. 

Mr.  BILIRAKIS.  Madam  Chairman,  I  rise 
today  to  reaffirm  my  strong  support  for  applied 
technology  programs,  and  to  express  my  grati- 
fication at  H.R.  7's  acknowledgement  of  the 
need  for  funding  displaced  homemaker  pro- 
grams. 

Displaced  homemakers — or  the  hidden 
poor,  as  I  call  them — are  women  who  may 
suddenly  find  themselves  in  financial  need  be- 
cause of  the  death  of  a  spouse,  obligations  of 
a  single  parent  or  need  to  supplement  family 
income. 

These  aren't  women  wfiose  husbands  have 
left  them  well  off.  Madam  Chairman,  they  are 
poor  women  who  have  been  out  of  the  work 
force  and  cannot  find  decent  jobs  because  of 
a  lack  of  job  skills — or  an  employer's  unwill- 
ingness to  hire  them  t>ecause  they  haven't 
worked  in  years — or  perheips  have  never 
worked  outside  the  home. 

I  have  been  a  strong  advocate  for  expand- 
ing the  targeted  jobs  tax  credit  program  to  in- 
clude a  category  tor  displaced  homemakers.  I 
am  delighted  to  see  that  a  specific  allocation 
is  made  for  the  needs  of  this  group. 

Madam  Chairman,  a  ways  and  means  sub- 
committee is  now  considering  a  reauthoriza- 
tkjn  of  the  targeted  jobs  tax  credit  program.  I 
would  hope  that  the  committee  would  estab- 
lish a  new  eligit)ility  category  that  addresses 
ttie  needs  of  displaced  homemakers. 

Mr.  MFUME.  Madam  Chairman,  I  join  my 
colleagues  in  strong  support  to  the  Applied- 
Technology  Education  Amendments  Act  of 
1989,  H.R.  7.  The  bill  under  consideration 
today  will  reauthorize  the  Cari  Perkins  Voca- 
tksnal  Education  Act  for  3  years  and  will  set  a 
spending  target  for  more  than  $1  billion  for 
fiscal  year  1990.  I  am  convinced  that  this  is 
the  best  piece  of  legislation  that  my  col- 
leagues and  I  of  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  can  offer  to  strengthen  and  guide 
our  vocational  programs  to  keep  stride  with 
growing  technological  demands  in  the  work- 
place. 

Quality  vocational  and  technical  education 
programs  have  been  in  the  past  and  must 
continue  to  have  a  significant  role  in  educating 
our  children.  With  today's  highly  specialized 
and  complex  worid,  the  need  for  this  legisla- 
tive initiative  has  grown  exponentially  in  light 
of  changes  in  the  structure  of  the  lat)or  force 
and  international  competition. 

Over  the  past  several  years,  the  programs 
under  the  Perkins  Vocational  Education  Act 
have  served  millions  of  Americans  by  teaching 
important  job  skills  while  supplementing  aca- 
demic instruction.  In  fact,  nearly  42  percent  of 
today's  vocational  graduates  hold  jobs  related 
to  thew  work,  and  have  gone  on  to  becomir^g 


productive,    gainfully   employed    members   in 
their  communities. 

While  the  programs  have  reached  a  number 
of  students,  recent  studies  have  Indicated  that 
not  all  of  the  deserving  populations  have  been 
properly  served.  According  to  a  recent  GAO 
report,  many  current  funding  mechanisms  tend 
to  direct  funding  to  more  affluent  areas  and 
away  from  poor  communities.  Also,  funds 
were  diverted  from  the  handicapped  popula- 
tions or  redistributed  to  wealthier  areas  once 
returned. 

H.R.  7  attempts  to  correct  these  problems 
by  directing  Federal  funding  to  the  local  level 
by  targeting  schools  and  areas  with  high  con- 
centration of  handicapped  and  disadvantaged 
students.  This  approach  would  ensure  that 
adequate  funding  gets  channeled  down  to 
those  special  populations  as  intended  by  Con- 
gress. 

Madam  Chairman,  in  the  Applied  Technolo- 
gy Education  Amendments  Act,  we  have  cre- 
ated a  single  new  Human  Investment  Council 
to  review  and  make  recommendations  con- 
cerning the  services  and  use  of  funds  under 
education,  employment,  and  training  services. 
Unfortunately,  programs  under  the  Family 
Support  Act  were  not  included  under  the 
council's  jurisdiction.  For  Maryland  and  many 
other  States,  thousands  of  Individuals  are 
served  by  the  employment  and  training  pro- 
grams under  the  Family  Support  Act.  In  fact, 
over  14,000  new  participants  are  expected  to 
be  served  in  Maryland  this  year.  In  my  opin- 
ion, these  programs  should  be  included  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  council  so  as  to  promote 
partnership  and  Ijetter  coordination.  I  hope  to 
see  this  oversight  corrected  in  the  near  future. 

Despite  my  concerns,  I  believe  that  this  bill 
is  an  adequate  response  to  the  concerns  we 
have  heard  during  the  hearings  held  over  the 
past  few  months.  And  by  reauthorizing  this 
act,  we  will  assure  the  American  people  of  our 
continued  support  to  provide  a  quality  educa- 
tion and  good  training  opportunities  for  every- 
one. 

I  hope  that  all  of  my  colleagues  do  recog- 
nize the  vital  role  vocational  programs  have 
played  in  the  past  and  will  continue  to  play  in 
the  future.  The  Applied-Technology  Education 
Amendments  Act  will  expound  on  our  past  ef- 
forts to  meet  the  challenges  of  training  our 
youths  and  adults  to  meet  the  needs  of  an 
ever-changing  labor  force. 

Mr.  TALLON.  Madam  Chairman,  with  all  of 
the  improvements  in  vocational  education  in- 
cluded in  H.R.  7,  I  can  hardly  vote  against  the 
reauthorization  of  one  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's most  successful  programs  in  education 
and  job  training. 

Nonetheless,  I  vote  for  this  bill  with  great 
hesitation.  Without  proper  hearings  or  even  a 
test  run  on  the  new  funding  formula,  we  may 
create  a  situation  that  will  be  devastating  to 
areas  that  are  not  either  densely  urban  or  very 
rural  and  poor. 

That  means  that  njral  districts  in  South 
Carolina  and  other  States  that  have  had 
amazing  success  with  Carl  Perkins'  money  will 
have  their  vocational  education  programs 
threatened  by  a  formula  which  would  likely  in- 
clude a  wholesale  phaseout  of  many  existing 
programs. 

In  addition,  the  new  set-aside  which  de- 
mands that  10  percent  of  funds  be  used  for 


grants  for  only  2  special  population  groups  will 
slash  by  50  percent  funds  available  to  the 
States  to  maintain  statewide  coordination  of 
local  vocational  education  programs. 

While  it  is  admirable  to  target  the  money  di- 
rectly to  districts,  schools,  and  pupils,  we  must 
not  discount  the  vital  historical  role  of  the 
State  in  accomplishing  this  goal. 

The  problems  noted  by  proponents  of  the 
new  funding  formula  and  the  change  in  the 
set-asides  are  worth  addressing  with  workable 
legislation  that  will  not  inhibit  the  access  of 
vocational  education  to  all  who  want  it.  I  am 
disappointed  to  say  that  H.R.  7  does  not  do 
this. 

Mrs.  LLOYD.  Madam  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  H.R.  7,  to  reauthorize 
through  1995  the  Cari  D.  Perkins  Vocational 
Education  Act,  thereby  continuing  national 
support  for  occupational  education  programs 
in  our  schools. 

I  am  a  strong  proponent  of  education  and  I 
believe  that  supporting  and  improving  voca- 
tional training  is  an  integral  part  of  maintaining 
America's  competitiveness  and  insuring  that 
our  students  are  prepared  to  meet  the  in- 
creasing challenges  of  todays  work  force. 
Some  years  ago,  a  high  school  diploma  alone 
was  a  solid  guarantee  of  a  good  job  and  an 
income  adequate  to  live  on.  Today,  however, 
with  increasing  mechanization,  it  is  more  im- 
portant than  ever  that  all  our  students  gradu- 
ate equipped  with  the  specialized  skills  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  challenges  that  lie  ahead. 
This  legislation  would  allow  our  students  to  do 
just  that— and  more. 

It  calls  for  sharply  increased  spending  for 
the  Government's  main  vocational  education 
programs,  from  atxiut  $900  million  in  fiscal 
1989  to  $1.4  billion  in  1990  and  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  in  fiscal  1991-95.  The  bill 
also  includes  language  that  I  strongly  support 
providing  a  $200  million  "tech  prep"  program 
that  would  provide  grants  to  encourage  the 
creation  of  4-year  vocational  education  pro- 
grams—2  years  in  high  schools  and  2  years  in 
postsecondary  education. 

America  needs  workers  well  trained  in  tech- 
nology and  well  versed  in  basic  skills  if  we  are 
to  forge  a  worid-class  work  force  for  the 
future.  Therefore  it  is  imperative  that  our  high 
schools  and  postsecondary  educational  insti- 
tutions work  together.  Tech-prep  is  an  idea 
that  has  been  developed  and  tested  by  edu- 
cators throughout  the  Nation.  I  believe  that 
Federal  support  of  tech-prep  education  will 
accelerate  and  broaden  the  adoption  of  this 
important  educational  initiative. 

H.R.  7  also  includes  language  which  calls 
for  a  $100  million  program  to  bolster  facilities 
and  equipment  for  schools  in  low-income 
areas  as  well  as  a  program  for  business-labor- 
education  partnerships.  Other  provisions  seek 
to  encourage  States  to  come  up  with  ways  to 
measure  the  success  of  vocational  education 
programs. 

This  legislation  contributes  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  academic  and  occupational  skills 
of  all  segments  of  the  population  by  concen- 
trating resources  on  improving  educational 
programs  leading  to  skill  competencies 
needed  to  work  in  a  technologically  advanced 
society.  I  believe  it  should  be  passed  and  sent 
to  the  President  with  all  possible  speed.  I  urge 
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my  colleagues  to  join  with  me  in  supporting 
this  critical  education  initiative. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Madam  Chairman,  I  rise  to  ex- 
press my  support  for  H.R.  7,  the  Reauthoriza- 
tion of  the  Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act. 

This  act  is  an  important  first  step  in  ad- 
dressing the  workplace  literacy  challenges  of 
the  future,  and  it  is  a  critical  investment  in  our 
Nation's  economic  security  and  productivity. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  see  Representa- 
tive Ford's  tech-prep  legislation  incorporated 
into  H.R.  7.  This  program  will  provide  Federal 
matching  grants  to  consortia  of  secondary  and 
postsecondary  schools  in  order  to  encourage 
4-year  programs  that  link  the  last  2  years  of 
secondary  school  with  the  first  2  years  of 
postsecondary  school. 

This  idea  was  first  implemented  at  Rich- 
mond County  Community  College  in  North 
Carolina,  in  1987.  The  Tech-Prep  Program  has 
addressed  the  needs  of  the  forgotten  majori- 
ty—students who  were  least  likely  to  pursue 
postsecondary  education  degrees.  Knowing  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Latror's  predictions  re- 
garding the  economic  future  of  our  country, 
North  Carolina  State  officials  recognized  the 
tremendous  impact  these  students  would 
have  upon  the  potential  work  force  in  North 
Carolina.  In  our  State,  for  example,  it  is  pre- 
dicted that  our  economy  will  create  nearly 
760,000  new  jobs,  by  the  year  2000.  However, 
with  a  shortfall  in  skilled  labor,  we  will  only  be 
able  to  provide  550,000  qualified  workers  to 
fill  them. 

The  Tech-Prep  Program  has  proven  to  be  a 
viable  approach  for  addressing  this  problem. 
By  combining  the  last  2  years  of  high  school 
and  the  first  2  years  of  the  community  college 
curriculum,  students  are  able  to  excel  to 
higher  levels  of  competency  in  mathematics, 
science,  and  communications,  while  receiving 
substantial  preparation  in  at  least  one  me- 
chanical, industrial,  or  practical  field.  The 
North  Carolina  work  force  has  definitely  bene- 
fited from  this  program  and  I  believe  it  is  a 
program  that  can  work  nationwide. 

Vocational  education  and  tech-prep  are  vital 
parts  of  our  educational  system  and  need  our 
ongoing  support.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  take 
a  step  toward  continuing  their  investment  in 
this  country's  human  capital  and  join  me  in 
supporting  the  reauthorization  of  the  Carl  D. 
Perkins  Vocational  Education  Act. 

Mr.  HENRY.  Madam  Chairman,  I  join  many 
of  my  colleagues  in  speaking  in  support  of 
H.R.  7,  the  Carl  Perkins  Vocational  Education 
Act  amendments.  I  also  particularly  commend 
Chairman  Haw/kins  and  the  ranking  Republi- 
can member.  Mr.  GOODLING,  not  only  for  the 
open  and  cooperative  nature  of  the  process 
which  has  brought  the  bill  this  far,  but  also  for 
being  willing  to  make  serious  and  substantial 
changes  in  the  Federal  Government's  role  in 
vocational  education.  It  may  be  that  some  of 
the  changes  in  the  program  brought  about  by 
this  bill  need  to  be  further  considered  and  re- 
fined, and  I  am  sure  that  the  Senate  will  come 
back  with  a  somewhat  different-looking  bill. 
But  no  one  can  say  that  the  Federal  Vocation- 
al Education  Program  is  not  in  need  of 
change,  and  I  commend  the  chairman  and  the 
committee  for  being  willing  to  take  on  that 
challenge. 


One  of  the  more  important  legacies  of  the 
100th  Congress  was  the  acceptance  of  per- 
formance standards  and  outcomes  account- 
ability in  federally  supported  education  and 
training  programs.  Both  H.R.  5,  the  Elementa- 
ry and  Secondary  Act  amendments  and  the 
welfare  reform  bill  included  efforts  to  build 
such  accountability  into  their  respective  pro- 
grams. I  am  pleased  that  these  amendments 
to  the  Vocational  Education  Act  extend  the 
idea  of  accountability  to  this  program  as  well. 
H.R.  7  requires  the  adoption  of  performance 
standards  for  vocational  education  programs. 
It  does  not,  however,  directly  impose  any 
sanctions  if  they  are  not  met.  1  would  prefer 
that  we  go  further  than  simply  requiring  the 
adoption  of  standards,  but  I  support  this  as  a 
first  step  before  moving  on  to  the  question  of 
how  best  to  insure  that  they  do  not  become 
simply  paperwork  exercises. 

If  finally  passed  into  law  in  this  form,  H.R.  7 
will  significantly  change  the  role  of  the  States 
in  the  flow  of  Federal  vocational  education 
dollars.  This  is  a  difficult  change,  because  my 
own  State  is  recognized  as  having  one  of  the 
best  and  strongest  State  programs,  and  the 
State  office  has  generally  worked  well  with  the 
local  districts  in  this  particular  program.  State 
programs  which  have  relied  in  part  on  Federal 
funds,  such  as  the  Michigan  Occupational  In- 
formation  System   and    "Quick   Start"    have 
wide  support  among  the  vocational  education 
community.     Nonetheless     I     support     the 
changes  in  H.R.  7  because  they  mean  more 
flexibility  for  school  districts  to  address  their 
own  local  needs,  and  generally  direct  the  Fed- 
eral funds  to  areas  of  greatest  need.  The 
changes  mean  that  programs.  State  and  local, 
can  be  supported  because  they  make  sense, 
not  kjecause  there  are  Federal  funds.  I  also 
want  to  say  a  word  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment to  be  offered  by  my  colleague  on  the 
committee,  Mr.  Smith.  The  amendment  au- 
thorizes up  to  20  demonstration  projects  to 
show  us  whether  we  can  achieve  improved 
school  performance  by  taking  away  many  of 
the  narrow  and  specific  program  requirements 
associated  with  Federal  education  programs, 
and  letting  the  schools  themselves  determine 
how  to  structure  the  program.  This  is  a  con- 
cept which  many  have  urged  as  an  important 
education  reform  measure  which  the  Federal 
Government  can  adopt  in  order  to  stimulate 
school  board  management.  The  amendment 
will  allow  us  to  evaluate  several  demonstration 
projects,  to  see  whether  this  is  indeed  an  ef- 
fective approach  for  us  to  take. 

Mr.  COELHO.  Madam  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  commend 
Chairman  Haw/kins  and  Mr.  Goodung  for 
their  work  on  this  legislation,  and  for  their 
commitment  to  improving  and  vitalizing  voca- 
tional education  in  this  country.  The  quality  of 
vocational  education  is  particularly  critical  at 
this  time,  when  all  indicators  point  to  a  labor 
shortage  as  we  enter  the  next  century.  Every 
student  today  is  a  potential  productive 
member  of  our  lat)or  force  tomorrow,  and 
therefore  we  truly  do  not  have  a  student  to 
waste. 

However,  it  is  in  this  spirit  of  inclusion  that  I 
must  express  my  concerns  about  the  funding 
formula  of  this  bill.  I  applaud  the  bill's  target- 
ing of  those  populations  who  have  been  tradi- 
tionally underserved  by  programs  such  as  vo- 


cational education.  The  provision  of  additional 
services  and  equipment  to  those  areas  with 
high  concentrations  of  low-income,  handi- 
capped, and  limited  English-proficient  stu- 
dents, is  a  commendable  effort,  and  one 
which  I  applaud  and  support.  However,  my 
concern  is  that  a  fourth  group— the  academi- 
cally disadvantaged— has  been  deleted  from 
the  legislation's  funding  priorities.  While  I  be- 
lieve that  we  must  strengthen  our  commitment 
to  those  students  who  have  not  received  the 
vocational  education  services  that  they  need,  1 
also  believe  that  we  must  not  renege  on  our 
commitment  to  those  students  who  are  cur- 
rently in  our  Vocational  Education  Program. 
Academically  disadvantaged  students,  for  a 
variety  of  reasons,  end  or  are  near  the  end  of 
their  secondary  school  careers  without  ade- 
quate preparation  to  be  productive  in  the  work 
force.  These  students  need  and  deserve  to 
participate  in  public  education  programs  that 
will  provide  them  with  the  preparation  they 
need.  The  fact  that  some  of  these  students 
may  not  be  poor,  or  may  not  live  in  an  area 
with  the  high  concentration  of  poverty,  should 
not  work  against  them  in  their  efforts  to  obtain 
services,  and  should  not  work  against  the 
school  districts  that  are  trying  to  provide  those 
services. 

This  issue  inevitably  brings  up  questions 
about  how  rural  areas  will  be  affected  by  the 
funding  formula  of  this  bill.  As  has  tjeen  point- 
ed out  today  by  some  of  my  colleagues,  there 
is  not  adequate  data  at  this  time  to  indicate 
how  those  areas  not  obviously  impacted  with 
high  concentrations  of  poor,  handicapped,  and 
limited  English-proficient  students  will  fare 
under  the  funding  formula  of  this  bill.  Some 
say  rural  areas  will  benefit;  others  say  that 
they  will  lose.  As  a  Representative  from  Cali- 
fornia's Central  Valley,  I  know  that  quality  vo- 
cational education  programs  are  critical  in 
njral  areas,  and  not  just  in  those  rural  areas 
that  would  necessarily  qualify  as  economically 
depressed  under  the  definition  in  this  bill. 

I  am  hopeful  that  our  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  will  have  the  opportunity  to  address 
these  issues  and  to  correct  any  inequities  that 
may  be  revealed  as  more  adequate  data  on 
the  implementation  of  this  funding  formula  be- 
comes available.  I  also  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  enter  into  a  dialog  with  the  vocational  edu- 
cation community  that  will  allow  for  the  con- 
sideration of  any  additional  concerns  that 
community  may  have  before  a  final  bill  is 
passed  by  this  Congress. 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Madam  Chairman,  I  rise  today 
to  speak  in  support  of  the  Applied  Technology 
Education  Amendments  of  1989  that  would 
amend  the  Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act. 

Since  the  Perkins  Act  was  signed  into  law  in 
1984,  it  has  afforded  the  opportunity  to  those 
in  our  society  who  are  traditionally  considered 
underserved— the  disabled,  the  disadvan- 
taged, and  those  with  limited  English  profi- 
ciency—to get  a  practical,  skill  developing 
education  and  thus  become  productive  mem- 
t)ers  of  our  society. 

Too  often  we  hear  about  those  who  the 
education  system  is  failing.  Our  national  drop- 
out rate  is  hovering  around  30  percent  and  in 
some  of  our  inner  cities,  that  figure  can  go  as 
high  as  50  to  70  percent.  We  hear  of  compa- 
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nies,  such  as  those  in  New  York,  who  cannot 
find  enough  high  school  graduates  to  hire  be- 
cause ttiey  canmt  pass  a  basic  reading  and 
math  test.  Obviously  these  sad  tales  are  not 
just  a  personal  problem  for  those  students 
wfK)  have  dropped  out  or  those  who  have 
graduated  from  high  school  but  who  can't 
pass  a  simple  exam.  This  is  becoming  a  grave 
national  problem  and  it  is  Imperative  that  we 
begin  to  focus  on  programs  such  as  those 
found  in  tf>e  Applied  Technology  Education 
Amendments  that  would  give  those  students 
who  are  considered  at-risk  and  disadvantaged 
technical  and  vocational  knowledge  that 
would  ensure  them  a  skill  that  they  could 
market.  In  today's  age  of  modem  technology 
and  International  competitiveness,  and  at  a 
time  in  our  country  when  we  are  being  forced 
to  realize  that  our  traditional  educational 
system  is  nothing  short  of  lacking,  vocational 
education  stands  to  play  a  major  role  in  our 
Nation's  economic,  educational,  and  industrial 
vitality. 

Whien  you  stop  to  consider  the  projected 
demographics  in  the  next  century,  which  is 
only  several  years  away,  it  is  clear  that  many 
of  the  jobs  that  will  be  available  will  require  a 
tremendous  knowledge  of  technology.  By  pro- 
viding our  States  with  an  opportunity  to  pre- 
pare Vne  work  force  of  the  next  century,  with 
tfie  technk^l  knowledge  that  will  ensure  a 
good  paying  job,  our  Nation  will  be  surely 
served. 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Madam  Chairwom- 
an, I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  7 

Let  me  begin  my  congratulating  all  the 
members  of  the  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee— Mr.  GooDLiNG  and  Mr.  Hawkins  espe- 
cially— for  their  leadership  role  in  forging  this 
bill  and  in  bringing  it  to  the  floor  with  the  sub- 
stantial bipartisan  support  It  enjoys. 

The  need  for  a  coordinated  and  effective 
program  to  provide  technk:al  education  and 
training  is  more  pressing  today  than  ever 
before.  In  the  district  which  I  represent,  good 
jobs  are  going  unfilled  because  employers 
cannot  firxj  suitably  skilled  people  to  fill  them. 
As  a  result,  individual  Americans  and  America 
itself  are  the  poorer.  I  believe  that  on  balance 
this  legislation  represents  a  positive  step.  H.R. 
7  moves  technk^al  education  programs  in  the 
right  direction. 

Of  the  many  amending  provisions  which  this 
legislation  contains,  there  are  two  which  I 
woukj  like  to  mentk>n  specifically  because  I 
believe  they  offer  the  greatest  potential  for 
program  improvement.  The  first  involves  the 
formula  for  tfie  distribution  of  funds  under  the 
program.  Like  many  other  federally  adminis- 
tered programs,  vocational  education  has  suf- 
fered from  an  excess  of  Federal  attention  to 
detail.  In  this  case,  an  overly  restrictive,  feder- 
ally determined  formula  for  targeting  partici- 
pants has  cut  deeply  into  the  effectivenes  of 
the  program. 

The  problem  is  exemplified  by  tfie  fact  that 
millions  of  dollars  of  badly  needed  funds  for 
job  training  are  t>eing  returned  to  the  Federal 
Government  each  year  tiecause  the  currently 
federally  mandated  set-aside  formulas  are 
consistent  with  population  profiles  at  the  local 
level.  Tfie  Increase  flexibility  which  this  bill  will 
alk>w  at  tfie  local  level— the  level  where  Fed- 
eral programs  and  reality  intersect — is  a  posi- 
tive step  wtiich  sfKXJld  t>e  emulated  in  as 


many  federally  sponsored  programs  as  possi- 
ble. I  am  confident  that  vigilant  Federal  over- 
sight will  ensure  that  the  special  populations 
whom  we  have  sought  to  serve  will  continue 
to  be  served  under  new  targeting  formula. 

Because  the  new  formula  for  targeting  stu- 
dents will  affect  the  fiow  of  funds  under  the 
program,  we  have  a  responsibility  to  closely 
monitor  and  mitigate  its  impact  on  institutions 
and  communities  that  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram under  the  existing  rules.  An  amendment 
which  I  understand  my  friend  and  colleague 
from  New  Jersey,  Marge  Roukema,  plans  to 
introduce  would  enhance  our  ability  to  carry 
out  this  responsibility  by  extending  the  phase- 
in  period  for  the  program  changes  which  this 
legislation  sets  out. 

Congresswoman  Roukema's  amendment  to 
extend  the  hold  harmless  period  in  the  bill  will 
enable  us  to  identify  and  ease  the  adjust- 
ments which  will  result  from  the  new  targeting 
formula.  The  amendment  makes  good  sense 
and  I  urge  the  House  to  support  it.  Congress- 
woman  Roukema's  amendment  improves  an 
already  good  product. 

A  second  provision  in  the  bill  which  de- 
serves specific  mention  and  support  is  that 
which  establishes  a  new  and  much  needed 
Tech-Prep  Program.  For  those  secondary 
school  students  who  have  made  the  decision 
to  enter  an  applied  technology  program  after 
high  school,  it  makes  perfect  sense  to  offer 
courses  on  instruction  at  the  high  school  level 
which  will  support  this  decision  and  enhance 
their  prospects  for  success.  The  Tech-Prep 
Program  which  H.R.  7  establishes  would  pro- 
vide powerful  incentives  for  secondary 
schools  and  postsecondary  applied  technolo- 
gy to  coordinate  programs  for  the  benefit  of 
students  who  have  chosen  an  alternative  to 
the  university. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocation- 
al Education  Act  amendments.  These  amend- 
ments make  a  number  of  significant  changes 
in  the  current  law  which  should  improve  the 
administration  of  the  program  while  ensuring 
that  Federal  funds  are  targeted  to  areas  with 
the  greatest  need. 

I  strongly  support  the  requirement  that  Fed- 
eral funds  be  used  only  in  programs  that  com- 
bine academic  and  occupational  skills,  the 
provisions  which  require  greater  coordination 
between  vocational  education  and  other  job 
training  programs,  and  the  establishment  of 
the  Tech-Prep  Program  linking  the  last  2  years 
of  high  school  with  2  years  of  community  col- 
lege in  a  sequence  of  courses  intended  to 
produce  more  technically  proficient  students. 

These  amendments  also  reduce  the  paper- 
work for  school  districts  and  eliminate  State 
and  local  matching  requirements  for  Federal 
funds,  which  should  simplify  program  adminis- 
tration for  school  districts. 

I  strongly  support  the  amendment,  offered 
by  Chairman  Hawkins,  to  exclude  as  income 
for  Federal  program  eligibility,  financial  aid, 
student  assistance,  and  dependent  care  re- 
ceived under  the  Perkins  Act.  Under  current 
law,  many  Federal  programs  count  such  as- 
sistance in  determining  income  eligibility,  forc- 
ing women  to  choose  between  receiving  a  de- 
crease in  the  Federal  program  allotment  or  at- 
tending a  job  training  program  which  could 
make  them  economically  self-sufficient.  This  is 


contrary  to  Perkins'  stated  purpose  of  bringing 
more  women  into  the  vocational  education 
system,  and  is  not  the  result  we  intended 
when  we  passed  the  1984  act. 

Chairman  Hawkins'  amendment  mirrors  the 
language  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  to  ex- 
clude financial  aid  and  student  assistance 
when  determining  income  eligibility  for  Federal 
programs,  and  requires  the  additional  exclu- 
sion of  dependent  care  as  well.  This  exclusion 
will  have  significant  impact  for  those  able  to 
benefit  from  it,  and  I  applaud  Chairman  Haw- 
kins' amendment. 

Although  I  am  pleased  with  the  direction 
that  H.R.  7  has  taken,  I  believe  that  this  com- 
mittee and  the  Congress  will  have  to  exercise 
vigilant  oversight  over  it's  implementation  to 
ensure  that  the  special  populations  It  targeted 
are  given  equal  access  to  quality,  applied 
technology  education  programs  and  the  spe- 
cial services  required  to  ensure  their  success. 

The  elimination  of  the  existing  set-asides  for 
targeted  populations,  and  the  introduction  of 
weighted  formulas  are  intended  to  provide 
local  school  districts  with  greater  flexibility  for 
developing,  planning,  and  implementing  pro- 
grams tailored  to  the  needs  of  their  communi- 
ties. However,  this  greater  flexibility  and  avail- 
ability of  Federal  money  at  the  local  level  are 
accompanied  by  assurances  and  guarantees 
to  provide  access  to  these  programs  by  the 
special  populations. 

The  participatory  planning  requirement  con- 
tained in  section  203  is  language  adopted  di- 
rectly from  the  Head  Start  Act,  because  of 
that  program's  recognized  success  in  both  its 
outcomes  and  its  involvement  of  parents.  The 
committee  did  this  with  the  expectation  that 
the  effective  procedures  to  be  developed  by 
the  States  for  this  purpose  will  provide  for  par- 
ents and  students  the  same  high  levels  of 
actual  involvement  in  Head  Start,  as  set  forth 
in  the  Federal  policy  on  Head  Start  parent  in- 
volvement. 

In  order  to  ensure  that  these  education  pro- 
grams meet  the  needs  of  the  special  popula- 
tions and  that  these  groups  are  given  the  spe- 
cial services  they  need  to  make  use  of  these 
programs,  it  will  be  important  to  involve  repre- 
sentatives of  the  affected  groups,  as  well  as 
parents,  students,  and  teachers,  in  the  design 
and  evaluation  of  these  programs  at  the  State 
and  local  levels.  As  the  committee  report  indi- 
cates, such  participation  also  includes  involve- 
ment in  deciding  on  the  methods  and  content 
for  providing  students  and  parents  with  pro- 
gram information  under  section  203(b),  since 
such  involvement  will  increase  the  likelihood 
that  the  information  will  effectively  reach  and 
be  understood  by  parents  and  teachers. 

The  appeals  section  requires  procedures 
which  must  provide,  at  a  minimum,  for  the 
timely  resolution  of  complaints,  the  presenta- 
tion and  examination  of  all  information  rele- 
vant to  the  issues  and  full  representation  of 
relevant  viewpoints  before  an  impartial  individ- 
ual with  knowledge  of  the  law  and  the  applied 
technology  education  services  available  to 
students  under  this  act.  In  order  to  make  this 
process  effective.  It  Is  imperative  that  the  im- 
partial individual  t>e  independent  of,  and  not 
be  an  employee  of,  any  agency  providing 
services  under  this  act. 
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These  impartial  procedures  for  appealing 
decisions  do  not,  in  any  way,  limit  the  reme- 
dies available  to  any  individual  under  any 
other  provision  of  this  or  other  laws,  such  as 
section  1983  of  the  Civil  Rights  Acts,  in  order 
to  obtain  the  t)enefits  provided  by  this  act. 

I  am  hopeful  that  this  new  process  will  facili- 
tate the  development  of  the  quality  applied 
technology  education  programs  this  commit- 
tee envisions. 

However,  these  assurances  contained  in 
the  bill  will  be  meaningless  unless  they  are  im- 
plemented and  monitored  closely  by  the  Fed- 
era'.  State,  and  local  governments.  Merely 
counting  certain  groups  are  counted  for  the 
purpose  of  driving  the  Federal  funds  to  the 
local  level  does  not  guarantee  that  those  pop- 
ulations will  be  served  with  that  money.  For 
too  long,  I  have  seen  the  poor  and  handi- 
capped counted  for  funding  purposes  only 
while  the  actual  use  of  the  money  was  target- 
ed for  other  groups. 

I  share  the  disability  community's  concerns 
about  the  funding  changes  in  this  bill.  They 
were  included  as  a  targeted  population  under 
the  cun^ent  law  because  evidence  proved  they 
were  being  excluded  from  quality  vocational 
education  programs.  Today  the  unemployment 
rate  of  the  disabled  is  66  percent.  Certainly 
they  will  benefit  from  the  progressive  thrust  of 
this  bill  as  long  as  they  continue  to  participate 
in  these  programs. 

In  order  to  ensure  that  the  guarantees  of 
equal  access  and  nondiscrimination  for  mem- 
bers of  special  populations  are  implemented. 
States  should  use  the  same  standards  set 
forth  in  the  Guidelines  for  Eliminating  Discrimi- 
nation and  Denial  of  Sen^ices  on  the  Basis  of 
Race,  Color,  National  Origin,  Sex,  and  Handi- 
cap in  Vocation  Education  Programs  (appen- 
dix B  of  part  100  of  title  34  of  the  Code  of 
Federal  Regulations).  We  must  stand  guard  to 
ascertain  that  they  are  given  the  equal  access 
envisioned  by  this  new  law. 

I  am  pleased  that  foster  children  have  been 
included  as  a  special  population.  Special  at- 
tention needs  to  be  focused  on  this  group  of 
youth  because,  in  addition  to  the  disadvan- 
tages of  poverty,  they  lack  permanent  fami- 
lies. Because  of  a  critical  shortage  of  place- 
ments nationwide,  these  children  are  often 
moved  from  placement  to  placement.  This 
means  that  they  also  move  from  school  to 
school.  In  the  process,  they  often  fail  to  ac- 
quire appropriate  education,  that  provides 
them  with  marketable  skills  to  become  self- 
sufficient.  By  focusing  attention  on  this  small 
group  of  youth,  we  may  be  providing  them 
with  the  resources  they  need  to  become  pro- 
ductive members  of  their  communities,  and  to 
avoid  further  dependence  upon  a  Federal  or 
State-supported  system. 

I  am  also  pleased  that  this  bill  now  permits 
juvenile  detention  facilities  to  be  the  recipients 
of  Federal  funds  under  this  act.  As  with  adults 
in  con^ectional  facilities,  it  is  wise  to  invest  job 
skills  training  in  juvenile  offenders  in  order  to 
promote  their  employability  upon  their  return 
to  their  communities. 

Mr.  WYDEN.  Madam  Chairman,  today  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  7,  the  Applied  Technology 
Education  Amendments  of  1989,  and  I  hope 
that  the  legislation  will  be  enacted  in  much  the 
same  form  that  we  have  voted  on  today.  But  it 
is  also  my  hope  that  the  conflicts  which  have 


arisen  over  this  legislation's  funding  allocation 
provisions  will  be  resolved  before  the  process 
is  completed. 

I  understand  that  the  goal  in  changing  the 
allocation  formula  of  Federal  vocational  edu- 
cation dollars  is  to  place  a  priority  on  funding 
for  local  education  agencies.  The  best  overall 
goal  however,  is  to  expand  our  country's  ca- 
pability in  providing  every  young  person  with 
the  skills  necessary  to  compete  in  the  wori< 
force  of  the  future.  Reasonable  people  will 
differ  as  to  how  that  may  best  be  accom- 
plished. 

My  own  district  is  unique  in  that  it  contains 
both  a  large,  urban  school  district  and  several 
small,  financially  distressed  school  districts  in 
semirural  areas. 

Because  this  diversity  in  educational  sys- 
tems, the  impact  of  this  legislation  concerns 
educators  in  my  district  in  two  distinct  ways: 
The  allocation  provisions  which  will  surely  be 
of  benefit  to  the  large  district  could  prove  to 
undennine  the  smaller  schools'  ongoing  ef- 
forts to  deliver  high-quality  vocational  educa- 
tion programs. 

Oregon  initiated  "2-1- 2"  projects  over  4 
years  ago  to  dramatically  improve  vocational 
and  technical  education  programs  throughout 
the  State.  This  ambitious  undertaking  could 
not  have  been  accomplished  in  Oregon  with- 
out a  strong  State  vocational  education  de- 
partment to  help  the  smaller  school  districts 
with  technical  assistance  such  as  curriculum 
development,  teacher  training,  and  coordina- 
tion with  local  community  colleges  and 
businesses. 

Although  the  large,  urban  school  district, 
Portland  Public  Schools,  participates  in  the 
"2-1-2"  program,  it  also  needs  the  funding 
flexibility  provided  for  in  this  legislation. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues  the  following 
letters  from  Oregon  educators  which  are  rep- 
resentative of  the  concerns  expressed  by  both 
sides  of  this  conflict  over  the  funding  alloca- 
tion formula.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  House- 
Senate  Conference  on  this  legislation  will  take 
these  concerns  about  the  funding  allocation 
formula  into  account. 
The  letters  follow: 

Oregon  Vocational  Association, 

Clackamas,  OR,  April  26.  1989. 
Hon.  Ron  Wyden, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Raybum  Building,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Ron:  On  behalf  of  some  4,000  sec- 
ondary and  postsecondary  vocational  tech- 
nical education  teachers  and  administrators, 
I  am  writing  to  bring  to  your  attention 
seven  major  areas  of  concern  on  the  mark- 
up of  H.R.  7  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Ele- 
mentary. Secondary,  and  Vocational  Educa- 
tion. The  seven  concerns  are  as  follows,  but 
not  necessarily  in  priority  order: 

1.  The  words  "Vocational  Education "  are 
not  in  the  bill  title.  Vocational  technical 
education  is  a  term  that  has  credibility  and 
acceptability.  Applied  technology  is  a  term 
which  does  not  encompass  all  vocational 
programs,  while  vocational  technical  educa- 
tion U  flexible  and  resilient  enough  to  in- 
clude technologies  under  a  working  defini- 
tion. In  Oregon,  we  have  opened  and  ex- 
panded the  door  of  communications  be- 
tween business  and  industry  through  the 
term  vocational  technical  education. 

2.  State  Councils  on  Vocational  Education 
would  be  merged  into  a  new  state  Human 
Resources  Council.  Combining  the  State  Vo- 


cational Councils,  State  Job  Training  Co- 
ordinating Council,  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion, adult  education,  and  Wagner-Peyser  is 
like  combining  apples  and  oranges.  JTPA  is 
training  primarily  for  the  economically  dis- 
advantaged, and  vocational  technical  educa- 
tion is  education.  Vocational  Councils  serve 
as  a  catalyst  between  education,  business/ 
industry,  and  government  to  stimulate  co- 
ordination and  cooperation.  In  Oregon,  the 
identity  of  vocational  technical  education 
would  be  lost  with  a  Human  Resource  Coun- 
cil, and  there  would  be  little  focus  on  voca- 
tional technical  education  because  of  the 
multiple  roles  of  that  council. 

3.  An  80-20%  split  is  provided  for  local- 
state  division  of  funds.  Funding  will  only  be 
available  to  LEAs  which  meet  all  criteria.  In 
Oregon,  a  few  of  the  things  we  will  lose  in- 
clude: 
Innovative  projects; 

Maintaining  support  of  our  Vocational 
Student  Organizations: 

Maintaining  sUte-level  curriculum  devel- 
opment activities: 

Maintaining  inservice  activities  for  voca- 
tional technical  education  teachers  and  ad- 
ministrators; 

Ability  to  provide  technical  assistance  to 
school  districts  and  community  colleges:  and 
Two-thirds  of  our  state  staff  who  provide 
the  above  services. 

The  weighted  formula  assures  that 
schools  with  the  greatest  numbers  of  disad- 
vantaged (Chapter  I)  and  handicapped  stu- 
dents would  receive  the  most  funds,  but 
there  appears  to  be  no  provisions  for  assur- 
ing additional  services  to  the  disadvantaged 
and  handicapped  so  they  can  succeed  in  vo- 
cational technical  education  programs. 

4.  There  are  no  title  set-asides.  We  need  to 
retain  the  set-asides  provided  for  in  H.R. 
1128.  Vocational  education  serves  both  the 
academically  and  economically  disadvan- 
taged who  are  students  at  risk.  Services  and 
programs  serving  special  populations  will  be 
cut  if  these  set-asides  funds  are  eliminated. 
The  opportunities  provided  by  vocational 
education  and  the  set-aside  funds  will 
enable  these  populations  to  prepare  and  be 
successful  in  the  work  place. 

5.  There  will  be  no  funds  to  a  project  in 
any  school  In  any  fiscal  year  unless  the 
state  and  local  effort  per  student  equals  or 
exceeds  such  effort  for  the  preceding  fiscal 
year.  Oregon  needs  time  to  evaluate  the 
effect  of  the  Impact  of  the  daU  of  last 
year's  expenditures  In  order  to  determine 
the  increases  or  decreases  of  federal  funds 
to  the  districts.  Based  upon  the  evaluation 
of  the  current  formula,  our  small  schools 
would  be  out  of  the  business  of  delivering 
vocational  education.  As  you  know,  we  have 
many  small  districts  In  Oregon.  Since  we 
have  no  state  funding  for  vocational  educa- 
tion In  Oregon,  our  larger,  wealthier  dis- 
tricts can  use  excess  funds  to  provide  match 
for  districU  with  few  funds  and  for  those 
who  are  currently  in  the  "safety  net"  (SO-i- 
dlstrlcte)  making  It  possible  to  continue  pro- 
grams In  rural  areas  and  safety  net  districts 
that  would  otherwise  be  lost. 

6.  There  is  a  $5,000  floor  for  local  educa- 
tion agency  receipts.  If  an  allocation  is  less 
than  that,  the  LEA  must  join  a  consortium 
to  get  Its  share  of  the  federal  funds.  The 
provision  has  the  potential  of  decreasing 
access  to  vocational  education  in  the  many 
small  distrlcU  in  our  state  who  would  re- 
ceive less  than  $5,000  under  this  provision. 
Forcing  these  districts  to  join  a  consortium 
In  order  to  access  the  federal  funds  has  the 
possibility  of  other  fiscal  implications  such 
as: 
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Providing  transportation  to  programs  in 
other  schools:  and 

Forcing  them  to  develop  a  central  facility 
for  vocational  education  which  would  be 
very  costly. 

7.  Academically  disadvantaged  individuals 
are  removed  from  the  definition  of  disad- 
vantaged. This  provision  targets  dollars 
away  from  one  of  the  most  at  risk  groups. 
In  Oregon,  our  experience  has  been  that  the 
term  economically  disadvantaged  does  not 
always  mean  these  individuals  need  addi- 
tional services  in  vocational  programs  to 
succeed.  Our  rural  and  urban  areas  without 
high  numbers  of  economically  disadvan- 
taged often  have  high  numbers  of  academi- 
cally disadvantaged  students  who  would  not 
be  served.  There  is  no  other  source  of 
money  to  serve  this  population. 

In  sununation.  the  provisions  in  H.R.  7  are 
not  good  for  Oregon.  The  language  in  H.R. 
1128  best  meets  our  needs  in  assuring  access 
to  and  delivery  of  quality  vocational  techni- 
cal education  for  all  of  our  youth  and 
adults,  and  it  allows  us  to  continue  moving 
and  expanding  2  +  2  technical  preparatory 
and  other  articulated  connected  secondary 
and  postsecondary  programs  which  we  have 
been  worliing  to  implement  statewide  for 
the  last  four  years. 

Ron,  the  vocational  technical  education 
community  in  Oregon  thanks  you  for  your 
strong  support  and  the  action  you  are 
taking  on  our  behalf.  A  very  special  thanks 
to  your  legislative  assistant.  Alicia  Knight, 
who  has  worked  long  and  diligently  on  our 
issues  and  concerns  and  who  has  gone  above 
and  beyond  to  keep  us  informed  almost 
daily  on  the  reauthorization  issues  and  ac- 
tions. Please  feel  free  to  contact  me  if  you 
would  like  additional  information. 
Cordially. 

NiTA  Crimins, 
Legislative  Chairperson. 

Portland  Public  Schools. 
Portland,  OR.  May  2.  1989. 
Re  H.R.  7. 
Hon.  Ron  Wyden. 
Raybum  Office  Building,  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Wyden:  This  is  written 
to  urge  your  support  for  H.R.  7.  Carl  D.  Per- 
kins Applied  Technology  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1989.  as  drafted  and  approved  by 
the  full  House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

Vocational  Education  continues  to  be  a 
high  priority  in  the  Portland  Public 
Schools,  and  H.R.  7  represents  a  much 
needed  boost  to  our  efforts.  This  bill  con- 
tains a  number  of  important  features  which 
are  beneficial  to  us  including: 

IMPROVED  TARGETING  ON  HIGH-NEED  AREAS 

The  revised  formula  will  cause  more 
Funds  to  flow  to  areas  such  as  urban  school 
districts  which  have  the  greatest  need.  Addi- 
tionally, the  new  formula  will  replace  the 
current  set-asides  for  specific  target  popula- 
tions with  a  more  flexible  system. 

PROVIDES  CLEAR  USE  OP  PUNDS 

The  program  merges  Parts  A  and  B  of  the 
current  Title  II  and  focuses  on  improving  or 
expanding  local  programs  offering  academic 
and  occupational  instruction  in  schools  with 
the  highest  proportion  of  poor,  handicapped 
or  Limited-English  Proficient  students.  It 
also  ties  academic  and  occupational  educa- 
tion more  closely  without  mandating  a  proc- 
ess. 

COORDINATION  BETWEEN  SECONDARY  AND 
POSTSECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

The  bill  encourages  coordination  in  pro- 
gramming between  secondary  and  postsec- 


ondary schools,  a  goal  we  support  and  have 
been  working  towards  for  a  number  of 
years. 

FLEXIBILITY 

The  bill  simplifies  the  administrative  as- 
pects of  the  program  by  reducing  the 
number  of  set-asides  from  seven  to  two,  and 
eliminating  both  the  matching  and  the 
excess  cost  requirement. 

EQUIPMENT 

A  new  $100  million  program  specifically 
earmarked  for  local  purchases  of  equipment 
to  upgrade  programs  is  included. 

In  summary,  this  is  a  much  improved 
piece  of  federal  Vocational  Education  legis- 
lation. It  has  the  potential  to  offer  urban 
school  districts  the  opportunity  to  make  sig- 
nificant changes  in  their  existing  vocational 
programs. 

Sincerely. 

Matthew  W.  P*rophet. 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Mr.  MARTINEZ.  Madam  Chairman,  as  Con- 
gress considers  reauthorization  of  the  Carl  D. 
Perkins  Vocational  Education  Act,  I  would  re- 
spectfully call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  the  development  and  Implementation  of  a 
number  of  projects  in  California  which  are 
bringing  high  schools  and  community  colleges 
together  to  articulate  technological  education 
which  meets  the  needs  of  students,  schools, 
and  employers. 

In  California,  so-called  2 -(-2  projects  have 
beery  setup  as  prototypes  of  new  cooperative 
efforts  that  tie  together  community  colleges, 
high  schools  and  adult  schools  to  identify 
local  needs  and  to  provide  programs  which 
permit  smooth  passage  of  students  from  high 
school  into  postsecondary  programs  and  into 
the  workforce. 

Mr.  Ford's  "2  +  2  tech-prep"  measure  (H.R. 
22)  recognizes  the  importance  of  this  ap- 
proach, and  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  under  the  guidance  of  Chairman  Haw- 
kins, has  incorporated  the  provisions  of  H.R. 
22  as  a  cornerstone  for  upgrading  and  mod- 
ernizing applied  technological  education  In  the 
Perkins  Act  reauthorization. 

California's  pioneering  2  +  2  projects  were 
the  result  of  a  1986  report  on  postsecondary 
education  in  California  by  the  California  Com- 
mission for  Review  of  the  Master  Plan  for 
Higher  Education  and  the  Joint  Legislative 
Committee  on  the  Review  of  the  Master  Plan. 
These  studies  noted  the  need  for  better  ar- 
ticulation between  high  school  and  community 
colleges  to  guide  students  in  continuing  their 
education  through  the  baccalaureate  degree 
and  in  the  work  force.  By  developing  pro- 
grams that  challenge  students  at  each  step 
and  allow  students  to  set  career  goals  early, 
improved  articulation  would  avoid  the  turn  off, 
boredom,  and  expense  of  needless  repetition 
of  course  material.  By  removing  roadblocks, 
improved  articulation  of  secondary  and  post- 
secondary  programs  make  success  an  attain- 
able goal  for  students. 

California's  system  of  cooperative  action  in 
vocational  education  is  well  developed  and 
functions  well.  The  board  of  governors  of  the 
community  colleges  and  the  State  board  of 
education  have  a  long-established  joint  advi- 
sory pMSlicy  committee  which  recommends  the 
division  of  Perkins  Vocational  Education  Act 
funds  between  the  secondary  schools  and  the 
community    colleges.     The     two     governing 


boards  have  agreed  that  the  community  col- 
leges should  receive  nearly  50  percent  of  all 
Perkins  funds.  They  also  proposed  and  estab- 
lished effective  2  +-  2  programs. 

The  chancellor's  office  of  California  commu- 
nity colleges  and  the  California  Department  of 
Education  were  able  in  1986  to  make  avail- 
able $500,000  from  title  ll-B  of  the  Perkins 
Act  to  assist  local  high  schools  and  communi- 
ty colleges  in  developing  joint  2-i-2  projects  in 
career,  vocational  and  technical  education. 
The  State  offices  set  appropriate  statewide 
goals  for  the  program  and  set  project  require- 
ments that  emphasized  orderly  transition  of 
students  through  the  educational  system. 
These  requirements  made  projects  throughout 
the  State  comparable,  and  required  statewide 
coojseration  so  that  there  would  be  no  waste- 
ful duplication  of  projects. 

For  those  who  were  uncertain  what  "articu- 
lation" meant,  State  officials  carefully  defined 
the  characteristics  of  effective  articulation  pro- 
grams. "Educational  program  articulation" 
they  said,  "is  a  systematic  process  that  en- 
ables an  individual  student  to  pursue  a  short- 
term  or  long-range  career,  vocational,  or  occu- 
pational preparation  goal  without  duplication 
of  courses  or  levels  of  competency.  *  *  *  A 
guiding  principle  for  successful  articulation  is 
that  no  student  should  be  required  to  repeat 
competencies  for  which  credit  or  the  equiva- 
lent was  previously  granted.  The  end  result  of 
successful  articulation  is  for  students  to  reach 
their  desired  career,  vocational,  or  occupation- 
al education  goals  in  an  efficient  sequence  of 
progressive  achievement."  The  State  offices 
also  identified  1 2  common  elements  that  each 
proposal  should  contain,  including  a  compe- 
tency-based curriculum  with  input  from  busi- 
ness and  industry,  thus  requiring  that  employ- 
ers be  included  in  the  planning  process. 

In  December  1986,  California  awarded 
$526,000  to  21  proposals,  13  of  them  for 
planning  purposes  and  7  for  implementation  in 
instances  where  the  high  schools  and  commu- 
nity college  involved  had  already  accom- 
plished the  necessary  preliminary  planning. 
One  award  was  given  to  "institutionalize"  a 
2  +  2  program  that  the  participants  had  al- 
ready begun  to  implement.  Today,  3  years 
later,  the  chancellor's  office  and  the  California 
Department  of  Education  have  awarded  a 
total  of  $1.3  million  as  the  projects  have 
moved  from  planning,  to  implementation,  to  in- 
stitutionalization. 

In  1988  an  evaluation  of  each  of  the  2  +  2 
projects  by  an  objective  third  party  found 
active  participation  by  high  schools  and  com- 
munity colleges  in  all  projects,  that  regional 
occupational  centers  and  programs  took  part 
in  all  but  one  project,  and  that  adult  schools 
participated  in  several.  In  addition,  4-year  col- 
leges and  universities,  not  included  in  the 
original  proposals,  were  also  actively  partici- 
pating in  several  projects,  with  articulation 
agreements  signed  in  some  projects  that 
could  lead  to  "2 -i- 2-1-2"  programs. 

The  evaluators  also  reported  that  the  pro- 
gram helped  open  lines  of  communication  be- 
tween governing  boards,  administrators, 
teachers  and  counselors  in  the  participating 
educational  institutions  and  that  the  "under- 
standing developed  through  careful  review  of 
course    content    and    competencies    led    to 
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mutual  respect  and  trust  and  a  recognition  of 
the  important  role  each  school  plays  in  the 
continuum  of  learning". 

Two  of  the  original  21  projects  were  discon- 
tinued t)ecause  of  nonrelated  problems,  but 
today  16  California  community  college  dis- 
tricts, a  union  high  school  district,  a  county 
office  of  education,  and  a  regional  occupation- 
al program  are  the  funding  agencies  for  the 
19  ongoing  2-t-2  projects.  These  projects  in- 
volve 23  community  colleges,  nearly  1 50  high 
schools,  21  regional  occupational  centers  and 
programs,  several  private  secondary  schools, 
and  six  4-year  higher  education  institutions, 
both  public  and  private.  These  programs  offer 
courses  and  programs  in  75  occupational 
fields,  ranging  from  accounting  and  automo- 
tive occupations  to  computer  programing, 
early  childhood  education,  travel/tourism,  and 
nursing. 

While  it  is  too  eariy  to  identify  a  specific 
number  of  students  who  have  completed  the 
2  +  2  program,  I  am  told  that  the  California 
Community  Colleges  Chancellor's  Office  and 
the  State  department  of  education  are  evalu- 
ating the  programs  this  year,  and  will  make 
every  effort  to  monitor  outcomes  as  these  stu- 
dents progress  through  the  system.  A  longitu- 
dinal study  is  being  planned  to  monitor  stu- 
dents as  they  progress  on  into  4  year  colleges 
or  the  work  force. 

One  of  the  most  important  anticipated  ben- 
efits of  this  program  is  an  increase  in  student 
retention  and  progress,  especially  among  mi- 
norities and  other  special  populations. 
2-1-2  +  2  programs  remove  the  roadblocks 
which  have  made  it  difficult  and  expensive  for 
students  to  upgrade  their  occupational  skills 
and  academic  achievements.  Other  econo- 
mies of  scale  are  being  found  as  participating 
institutions  share  facilities,  equipment,  educa- 
tional aids,  faculty,  and  other  resources.  Final- 
ly, this  program  develops  a  firm  base  for  Cali- 
fornia's and  our  Nation's  continued  economic 
development  as  it  provides  students  with  the 
skills  they  need  for  today's  jobs,  and  opportu- 
nity to  upgrade  those  skills  to  create  tomor- 
row's jobs. 

Madam  Chairman,  once  again  the  States 
have  been  the  laboratory  of  democracy.  When 
flexibility     is     matched     with     accountability. 
States  innovate  to  meet  local  and  national 
needs.  I  submit  that  these  programs,  devel- 
oped by  local  community  colleges  and  high 
schools  in  California,  with  the  encouragement 
and  assistance  of  their  State  governing  of- 
fices, can  serve  as  models  of  the  reforms  the 
tech-prep  measure  will  seek  to  stimulate  to 
strengthen  and  modernize  applied  technologi- 
cal education.  1  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
the  reauthorization  of  the  Perkins  Act,  H.R.  7. 
Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Madam  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  H.R.  7,  the  Applied  Technol- 
ogy Education  Amendments  of  1989.  I  am 
proud  to  be  an  original  cosponsor  of  H.R.  7, 
which  will  reauthorize  through  1995  the  Cari 
D.  Perkins  Vocational  Education  Act.  This  re- 
authorization continues  our  Nation's  support 
for  occupational  education  programs  in  the 
schools  in  the  amount  of  $1.4  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1990  and  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary in  fiscal  years  1991  through  1995. 

H.R.  7  also  makes  a  number  of  changes  re- 
garding the  manner  in  which  our  federally  sup- 
ported occupational  education  programs  are 


to  be  earned  out,  and  purposes  of  programs 
funded  under  H.R.  7  are  clarified.  The  legisla- 
tion limits  the  use  of  Federal  funds  to  the  im- 
provement of  programs  that  combine  academ- 
ic and  occupational  education.  It  also  requires 
that  programs  to  be  funded  be  characterized 
by  coherent  sequences  of  courses  leading  to 
the  acquisition  of  a  job  skill  and  academic 
competence.  H.R.  7  also  mandates  that 
access  be  assured  to  the  poor,  handicapped, 
and  limited-English-speaking  populations 
through  the  provision  of  supportive  services. 

Better  and  more  efficient  targeting  will  also 
be  enhanced  through  this  reauthorizing  legis- 
lation. Under  H.R.  7,  the  use  of  an  intrastate 
formula  would  be  utilized  to  assure  that  Feder- 
al funds  are  directed  on  an  equitable  basis  to 
school  districts,  community  colleges,  and 
other  eligible  local  institutions.  The  legislation 
seeks  to  insure  that  areas  of  greatest  need 
receive  assistance  commensurate  with  that 
need. 

With  reference  to  technical  training,  the  bill 
establishes  a  new  program  designed  to  en- 
courage secondary  schools  and  community 
colleges  to  structure  course  sequences  to  en- 
hance student's  technical  skills.  Finally,  the 
bill  provides  a  number  of  amendments  which 
will  improve  coordination  among  five  key  Fed- 
eral education  programs:  applied  technology 
education,  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act, 
adult  education,  vocational  rehabilitation,  and 
the  Wagner-Peyser  Act. 

Madam  Chairman,  this  legislation  meets  a 
challenging  need:  To  improve  the  education  of 
our  citizenry  as  a  prerequisite  to  our  Nation's 
ability  to  compete  in  the  world  market.  As  I 
stated  in  the  debate  on  H.R.  2,  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards   Amendments  of   1989,   we   have 
only  two  choices  with  regard  to  our  labor 
force:  to  exploit  people  or  to  invest  in  them. 
The  Vocational  Education  Reauthorization  rep- 
resents the  proper  kind  of  investment  in  our 
people. 
1  urge  my  colleagues  to  pass  H.R.  7. 
Mr.  FRENZEL.  Madam  Chairman,  recently, 
a  new  phrase  has  entered  the  vocabularies  of 
those  of  us  on  Capitol  Hill.  It  is  "the  forgotten 
half."  This  term  is  used  to  refer  to  the  stu- 
dents of  the  Nation  who  choose  not  to  pursue 
traditional  college  educations.  Instead,  these 
students  enroll  or  should  enroll,  in  post-sec- 
ondary vocational  education  programs.  The 
Nation  has  been  accused  of  forgetting  these 
important  programs  while  concentrating  on  the 
more     traditional     postsecondary     education 
system. 

This  year.  Congress  must  scrutinize  the 
system  that  serves  these  students.  Using  H.R. 
7  as  a  launching  point,  we  will  need  to  devise 
a  bill  which  ensures  that  the  Federal  moneys 
earmarked  for  special  populations  of  vocation- 
al education  students  benefit  those  students 
and  the  schools  which  serve  them. 

However,  there  are  specifics  of  H.R.  7 
which  must  be  reevaluated  and  negotiated 
before  I  can  support  this  bill  wholeheartedly. 
Looming  at  the  top  of  the  list  of  necessary  al- 
terations is  the  stipulation  that  the  regulations 
developed  under  the  act  would  not  be  subject 
to  OMB  approval.  The  administration  has  al- 
ready voiced  its  opposition  to  this  provision 
which  would  effectively  negate  on  the  prerog- 
atives of  the  executive  branch.  Until  OMB  au- 


thority is  restored,  the  bill  is  veto  bait,  and  de- 
serves to  be. 

I  very  much  want  to  support  the  Reauthor- 
ization of  the  Perkins  Act.  After  all,  proper  vo- 
cational training  is  necessary  to  provide  citi- 
zens with  the  ever-changing,  and  ever-ad- 
vancing, skills  required  of  this  country's  labor 
force.  As  our  worid  and  our  country  become 
more  technologically  advanced,  vocational 
education  will  continue  to  be  immensely  im- 
portant to  those  citizens  who  do  not  choose 
traditional  postsecondary  education  alterna- 
tives. 

It  is  my  hope  that  we  can  rectify  the  few 
stumbling  blocks  which  appear  in  H.R.  7  with 
amendments  offered  on  the  floor.  Then  we 
will  have  a  truly  bipartisan  measure  provides 
maximum  benefits  to  this  country  and  its  citi- 
zens. 

Ms.  PELOSl.  Madam  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Cari  D.  Perkins  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Act  Amendments.  Vocational  education 
is  essential  if  we  are  to  prepare  our  young 
people  to  be  productive  memtjers  of  society. 
The  administrator  of  a  college  in  my  district 
has  raised  some  concern  that  the  new  alloca- 
tion formula  for  vocational  education  funds 
may  hamper  the  ability  of  local  school  districts 
with  high  concentrations  of  academically  dis- 
advantaged students  to  provide  special  serv- 
ices to  these  students.  While  I  applaud  the 
committee's  effort  to  reach  economically  dis- 
advantaged students  with  this  new  allocation 
formula,  we  must  not  deny  important  vocation- 
al education  to  students  with  academic  dis- 
abilities. 

I  have  been  assured  by  the  committee  staff 
that  language  in  the  bill,  specifically  on  page 
1 0  of  the  committee  report,  would  prohibit  any 
discrimination  against  programs  for  academi- 
cally disadvantaged  students.  I  urge  that  this 
language  be  adhered  to  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  bill. 

I  also  commend  the  chair  of  the  committee, 
Mr.  Haw/kins,  and  the  ranking  Republican,  Mr. 
GOODLING,  for  their  leadership  on  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Madam 
Chairman,  today  the  House  passed  H.R.  7, 
the  Applied  Technology  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1989.  The  title  of  this  bill  signifies 
the  shift  of  emphasis  that  has  taken  place  in 
approaching  vocational  education.  I  certainly 
understand  the  need  to  provide  better  job 
training  to  prepare  young  Americans  to  meet 
the  needs  of  a  rapkJly  changing  job  market, 
which  is  driven  by  the  growth  in  technology 
used  in  our  Nation's  industry.  However,  I  feel 
that  we  cannot  afford  to  forget  the  academic 
component  to  vocational  education  and  I  am 
afraid  that  the  Applied  Technology  Education 
Amendments  Act  is  moving  in  this  direction. 

I  am  a  strong  supporter  of  vocational  edu- 
cation. Vocational  education  is  vital  to  many 
young  people  seeking  to  prepare  themselves 
for  the  working  worid.  Vocational  education 
provides  many  opportunities  that  were  previ- 
ously not  available  20  or  30  years  ago.  I  sup- 
port this  legislation  but  I  do  so  with  some  res- 
ervations. My  concern  is  with  some  of  the 
changes  that  this  bill  makes  with  cun-ent  law. 
The  Applied  Technology  Education  Amend- 
ments Act  provides  that  funds  would  be  dis- 
tributed within  a  State  according  to  a  formula 
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designed  to  give  priority  to  special  needs  stu- 
dents. This  new  formula  places  strict  require- 
ments on  States  to  redirect  their  spending  pri- 
orities which  could  cause  significant  reduc- 
tions in  funds  to  certain  districts  that  do  not 
have  these  special  needs  students. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  am  not  against  helping 
students  with  special  needs.  However,  I  am 
also  cofKemed  with  the  average  vocational 
students  in  the  average  vocational  school  that 
will  now  have  funds  withdrawn. 

The  fundamental  difficulty  I  see  in  this  legis- 
lation Is  that  it  severely  restricts  the  flexibility 
that  States  have  to  wor1(  with  the  unique  pop- 
ulations within  a  State.  I  think  that  in  my  home 
State  of  North  Dakota  our  vocational  educa- 
tion leaders  have  done  a  pretty  good  job  of 
serving  students  of  all  abilities  and  of  all 
needs — the  special  students  and  the  average 
student. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  support  this  legislation. 
But  I  hope  that  we  will  examine  closely  the  ef- 
fects ttiat  this  bill's  provisions  will  have  on 
State  vocationai  education  programs  and  be 
wilting  to  make  the  necessary  adjustments  if 
appropriate. 

Mr.  WEBER.  Madam  Chairman,  last  week, 
Secretary  of  Education  Cavazos  released  the 
Department's  sixth  annual  assessment  of  edu- 
cation performance  in  tf>e  States— and  the 
report  has  led  to  one  inescapable  conclusion; 
tfiere  is  clearly  room  for  improvement  in  aca- 
demic performance  at  all  eaucation  levels  and 
in  all  areas  of  tfie  country.  The  Secretary  has 
rightly  pointed  out  that  despite  the  fact  that 
ttie  United  States  leads  all  of  our  foreign  com- 
petitors in  per  student  spending,  we  trail  these 
same  competitors  in  virtually  every  identifiable 
area  of  educational  achievement  and  perform- 
ance. 

However,  we  have  before  us  today  the  re- 
authorization of  one  of  the  most  vital  planks  In 
our  Federal  education  platform— vocational 
education.  Given  the  level  of  academic 
achievement  in  this  country,  the  job  skills 
which  will  be  required  by  a  dynamk:,  evolving, 
arxj  Increasingly  competitive  labor  market,  and 
ttie  demographk:  changes  which  will  be  driving 
that  labor  market,  I  can  think  of  no  better  in- 
vestment than  a  modem  vocational  or  applied 
technology  program.  In  fact,  vocational  pro- 
grams will  prepare  students  for  over  70  per- 
cent of  the  occupations  that  the  Department 
of  Latxx  predKts  will  account  for  the  largest 
number  of  new  jobs  by  1995. 

I  support  this  not  only  because  these  pro- 
grams will  be  a  cornerstone  of  our  effort  to 
match  future  international  economic  competi- 
tion, txjt  because  vocational  educatk>n  has 
proven  to  be  even  more  essential  in  meeting 
the  educational  arxi  economic  needs  of  count- 
less rural  communities  across  our  country. 

Rural  areas  are  geographically  dispersed, 
economrcally  decentralized,  and  relatively 
modest  in  terms  of  investments  in  technology 
and  capital,  and  these  factors  combine  to 
make  education  achievement  and  quality 
harder  to  attain  than  for  their  urban  counter- 
parts. 

A  relatively  nxxlest  investment  of  time  and 
resources  in  ttiese  areas  would  open  avenues 
to  target  the  unique  problems  facing  parents, 
students,  and  edijcators  in  mral  America.  Al- 
though students  enrolled  in  small,  rural 
schools  represerrt  nearly  a  third  of  Vne  Ameri- 


can school  age  population,  declining  econom- 
ic resources  and  dwindling  population  hamper 
efforts  by  these  schools  to  address  such 
problems  as  dropout  prevention,  providing 
adequate  vocational  and  academic  skills,  and 
the  recruitment,  training,  and  retention  of 
qualified  teachers. 

One  section  of  this  bill  is  particularly  worthy 
of  note.  I  have  long  felt  that  the  development 
and  acquisition  of  new  technologies  and 
equipment  by  rural  educators  will  provide  ex- 
panded vocational  and  academic  opportunities 
to  wider  and  wider  geographic  areas,  and  in 
current,  advanced,  or  specialized  course  ma- 
terial. The  $100  million  authorized  in  this  bill 
for  the  improvement  of  facilities  and  acquisi- 
tion of  equipment  will  help  maintain  the  viabili- 
ty of  vocational  education  programs  in  small 
towns  arnJ  rural  communities— which  is  clearty 
a  national,  rather  than  parochial,  concern. 

Given  a  flexible,  properly  coordinated,  and 
adequately  funded  Federal  vocational  educa- 
tion effort,  as  well  as  the  active  commitment 
and  participation  of  State  and  local  officials, 
teachers,  and  parents,  it  is  not  difficult  to  fore- 
see a  renaissance  in  rural  education  in  gener- 
al, and  applied  technology  education  In  par- 
ticular. By  continuing  innovative  approaches  in 
these  areas,  we  can  assure,  by  the  end  of  this 
century,  that  the  unique  problems,  facing  vo- 
cational education  in  rural  communities 
become  unique  solutions  and  opportunities  for 
rural  students  and  teachers. 

Mr.  CHANDLER.  Madam  Chainnan,  the  Cari 
D.  Perkins  Applied  Technology  Act,  H.R.  7, 
under  consideration  today,  would  reauthorize 
Federal  spending  for  vocational  and  technical 
education  through  1995. 

In  1 984,  while  a  member  of  the  House  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee,  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  wori<  on  the  first  major  overhaul  of 
Federal  vocational  education  funding  since 
1 976.  In  an  effort  to  bring  vocational  programs 
more  in  line  with  changing  times,  that  meas- 
ure provided  for  increased  coordination  with 
the  private  sector  and  for  special  attention  to 
the  training  needs  of  women  and  workers 
looking  for  new  job  skills. 

Vocational  education  continues  to  pay  divi- 
dends multifold.  A  more  skilled  work  force  is 
its  t)est  result.  Today,  we  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  not  only  reauthorize  this  Federal  Edu- 
cation Program,  but  significantly  expand  it. 

Madam  Chairman,  in  a  time  when  fiscal  re- 
straint is  so  terribly  important,  it  is  good  to  see 
the  majority  and  the  minority  of  the  committee 
agree  on  a  package  of  such  merit.  I  hope  my 
colleagues  will  join  with  me  In  supporting  vo- 
cational education  with  a  "yes"  vote  on  the 
committee  substitute  for  H.R.  7. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  now  printed  in 
the  reported  bill  is  considered  as  an 
original  bill  for  the  purpose  of  amend- 
ment, and  each  title  is  considered  as 
having  been  read. 

The  Clerk  will  designate  section  1. 

The  text  of  section  1  is  as  follows: 

H.R.  7 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of  the    United   States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 


SECTION  I   SHORT  TITLE 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Applied 
Technology  Education  Amendments  of 
1989". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  section  I? 

If  not,  the  Clerk  will  designate  title 
I. 

The  text  of  title  I  is  as  follows: 

TITLE  I— COORDINATION  OF  PROGRAMS  FOR 
APPLIED  TECHNOLOGY  EDUCATION  AND 
RELA  TED  PROGRAMS 

SEC.  101.  STATE  HVMAN ISVESTMEST  COVNCILS. 

(at  State  Human  Investment  Council.— 
Each  State  that  receives  assistance  under  an 
applicable  program  shall  establish  a  single 
State  council  to— 

(1)  review  the  provision  of  services  and 
the  use  of  funds  and  resources  under  appli- 
cable programs  and  advise  the  Governor  on 
methods  of  coordinating  such  provision  of 
services  and  use  of  funds  and  resources  con- 
sistent with  the  provisions  of  the  applicable 
programs;  and 

12)  advise  the  Governor  on  the  develop- 
ment and  implementation  of  State  and  local 
standards  and  measures  developed  under 
section  122,  and  coordination  of  such  stand- 
ards and  measures  with  any  standards  and 
measures  applicable  to  any  applicable  pro- 
gram. 

fbJ  Membership.— 

(1)  Number  and  Appointment.— Each  State 
council  established  as  required  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  consist  of  the  following  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  Governor: 

(A)  30  percent  shall  be  appointed  from  rep- 
resentatives of  business  and  industry  (in- 
cluding agriculture,  where  appropriated,  in- 
cluding individuals  who  are  representatives 
of  business  and  industry  on  private  industry 
councils  within  the  State  established  under 
section  102  of  the  Job  Training  Partnership 
Act. 

(B)  30  percent  shall  be  appointed  from  rep- 
resentatives of  organized  labor  and  repre- 
sentatives of  community-based  organiza- 
tions in  the  State. 

(C)  20  percent  shall  consist  of— 

(i)  the  chief  administrative  officer  from 
each  of  the  State  agencies  primarily  respon- 
sible for  administration  of  an  applicable 
program:  and 

an  other  members  appointed  from  repre- 
sentatives of  the  State  legislature  and  State 
agencies  and  organizations,  such  as  the 
State  educational  agency,  the  State  voca- 
tional education  board,  the  State  board  of 
education  (if  not  otherwise  represented),  the 
State  public  assistance  agency,  the  State  em- 
ployment security  agency,  the  State  rehabili- 
tation agency,  the  State  occupational  infor- 
mation coordinating  committee,  State  post- 
secondary  institutions,  the  State  economic 
development  agency,  the  State  veterans'  af- 
fairs agency  (or  its  equivalent).  State  career 
guidance  and  counseling  organizations,  and 
any  other  agencies  the  Governor  determines 
to  have  a  direct  interest  in  the  utilization  of 
human  resources  within  the  State. 

(D)  20  percent  shall  be  appointed  from— 
(i)  representatives  of  units  of  general  local 

government  or  consortia  of  such  units,  ap- 
pointed from  nominations  made  by  the  chief 
elected  officials  of  such  units  or  consortia; 

(ii)  representatives  of  local  educational 
agencies  and  postsecondary  institutions, 
which  appointments  shall  be  equitably  dis- 
tributed between  such  agencies  and  such  in- 
stitutions and  shall  be  made  from  nomina- 
tions made  by  local  educational  agencies 
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and  postsecondary  institutions,  respectively; 

(Hi)  individuals  who  have  special  knowl- 
edge and  qualifications  with  respect  to  the 
special  education  and  career  development 
needs  of  individuals  who  are  members  of 
special  populations,  women,  and  minorities, 
including  one  individual  who  is  a  represent- 
ative of  special  education, 

(2)  Terms.— (At  Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
paragraphs (B)  and  (C),  members  other  than 
members  described  in  paragraph  (IXCXi) 
shall  be  appointed  for  terms  of  3  years  and 
may  be  reappointed. 

(Bl  Of  the  members  first  appointed— 

(i)  '/,  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term,  of  1 
year; 

(HI  '/,  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  2 

years;  and 
(Hi/  •/,  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  J 

years, 

as  designated  by  the  Governor  at  the  time  of 

appointment. 

(C)  Any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacan- 
cy occurring  before  the  expiration  of  the 
term  for  which  the  member's  predecessor 
was  appointed  shall  be  appointed  in  the 
same  manner  as  such  predecessor  and  only 
for  the  remainder  of  such  term.  A  member 
may  serve  after  the  expiration  of  the  mem- 
ber's term  until  the  member's  successor  has 
taken  office. 

(D)  The  Governor  may  not  disoana  me 
State  council  except  in  the  case  of  gross  neg- 
ligence or  misconduct  in  violation  of  the  re- 
quirements established  with  respect  to  the 
applicable  programs. 

(c)  Meetings.— For  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  State  council  shall  meet  at  such 
times  and  in  such  places  as  it  deems  neces- 
sary, but  not  less  than  once  per  year.  The 
meetings  shall  be  publicly  announced,  and, 
to  the  extent  appropriate,  open  and  accessi- 
bU  to  the  general  public. 

(d)  Budget.— In  order  to  carry  out  its 
functions  under  this  Act  and  under  any  ap- 
plicable program,  the  State  council  shall 
prepare  and  approve  a  budget  for  itself. 

(e)  Staff.— The  State  council  may  obtain 
the  services  of  such  professional  technical, 
and  clerical  personnel  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  its  functions  under  this  Act  and 
under  any  applicable  program. 

(f)  Certification.— The  State  shall  certify 
to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  the  establishment 
and  membership  of  the  State  council  at  least 
90  days  before  the  beginning  of  each  period 
of  2  program  years  for  which  a  job  training 
plan  is  submitted  under  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act 

(g)  Appucable  Programs.— For  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title,  the  term  "applicable  pro- 
gram" means  any  program  under  any  of  the 
following  provisions  of  law: 

(1)  The  Adult  Education  Act 

(2)  The  Carl  D.  Perkins  Applied  Technolo- 
gy Education  Act 

(3)  The  Job  Training  Partnership  Act 

(4)  The  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973. 

(5)  The  Wagner-Peyser  Act 
(h)  Duties   Under  the  Adult  Education 

(i)  In  general.— Section  332  of  the  Adult 
Education  Act  (20  U.S.C.  1205at  is  amend- 
ed— ...       , 

(A)  by  amending  the  section  heading  to 

read  as  follows: 

"SEC.  1S2.  DUTIES  OF  THE  STATE  HVMAS  INVEST- 
MENT COUNCIL  WITH  RESPECT  TO 
ADULT  EDUCA  TION.  'J 

(B)  by  amending  subsection  (a)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(a)  Requirement.— 

"(1)  Any  State  desiring  to  participate  in 
the  programs  authorized  by  this  title  shall 


establish  a  State  human  investment  council 
as  required  by  section  101(a)  of  the  Applied 
Technology  Education  Amendments  of  1989 
and  shall  require  such  council  to  act  as  a 
State  advisory  council  on  adult  education^ 

"(2)  A  State  that  complies  with  the  re- 
quirements  of  paragraph  (1)  may  use  funds 
under  this  subpart  for  the  purposes  of  cosU 
of  the  council  attributable  to  this  section. "; 

(C)  by  striking  subsection  (b); 

(D)  by  redesignating  subsection  (c)  as  sub- 
section (b); 

(E)  in  subsection  (b)  (as  redesignated  by 
subparagraph  (D)  of  this  paragraph)— 

(i)  by  striking  "and  membership";  and 
(ii)  by  sinking  "State  advisory  council" 

and    inserting    "State    human    investment 

council"; 

(F)  by  striking  subsections  (d)  and  (e); 

(G)  by  redesignating  subsection  (f)  as  sub- 
section (c);  and 

(H)  in  subsection  (c)  (as  redesignated  by 
subparagraph  (G)  of  this  paragraph),  by 
striking  "State  advisory  council"  and  in- 
serting "State  human  investment  council". 

(2)  Conforming  amendments.— (A)  Para- 
graph (2)  of  section  331(a)  of  the  Adult  Edu- 
cation Act  (20  U.S.C.  1205(a))  is  amended  by 
striking  "the  State  advisory  council  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  section  332"  and  insert- 
ing "the  State  human  investment  council". 

(B)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  342  of  the 
Adult  Education  Act  (20  U.S.C.  1206a)  U 
amended— 

(i)  in  paragraph  (1),  by  striking  "the  State 
advisory  council"  and  all  that  follows  and 
inserting  "the  State  human  investment 
council. ":  and 

(ii)    in    subparagraph    (B)    of  paragraph 

(I)  in  the  first  sentence,  by  striking  the 
State  advisory  council"  and  all  that  follows 
and  inserting  "the  State  human  investment 
council";  and 

(II)  in  the  second  and  third  sentences,  by 
striking  "the  State  advisory  council"  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  "the  State 
human  investment  council". 

(C)  Section  312  of  the  Adult  Education  Act 
(20  U.S.C.  1201a)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(16)  The  term  'State  human  investment 
council'  means  the  State  human  investment 
council  described  in  section  332(a). ". 

(i)  Duties  Under  the  Job  Training  Part- 
nership Act.— 

(1)  In  general.— Section  122  of  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act  (29  U.S.C.  1532)  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  amending  the  section  heading  to 
read  as  follows: 

"duties  of  the  state  human  investment 
council  with  respect  to  job  training";  and 

(B)  in  subsection  (a)— 
(i)  by  amending  paragraph  (1)  to  read  as 

follows: 

"(1)  Any  State  which  desires  to  receive  fi- 
nancial assistance  under  this  Act  shall  es- 
tablish a  State  human  investment  council  as 
required  by  section  101(a)  of  the  Applied 
Technology  Education  Amendments  of  1989 
and  shall  require  such  council  to  act  as  a 
State  job  training  coordinating  council 
Funding  for  the  duties  of  the  councU  under 
this  Act  shaU  be  provided  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 202(b)(4)."; 

(ii)  by  striking  paragraphs  (2),  (3),  and  (4) 
and  redesignating  paragraphs  (5),  (6),  and 
(7)  as  paragraphs  (2),  (3),  and  (4),  respec- 
tively; ^    .  . 

(Hi)  in  paragraph  (2)  (as  redesignated  by 
clause  (ii)  of  this  subparagraph),  by  striking 
"State  councU"  and  inserting  "StaU  human 
investment  council"; 


(ivJ  in  paragraph  (3J  (as  redesignated  by 
clause  (ii)  of  this  subparagraph),  by  striking 
"State  council"  and  inserting  "State  human 
investment  council,  in  carrying  out  its 
duties  under  this  Act, ";  and 

(v)  in  paragraph  (4)  (as  redesignated  by 
clause  (ii)  of  this  subparagraph),  by  striking 
"State  council"  and  inserting  "State  human 
investment  council  relative  to  carrying  out 
its  duties  under  this  Act". 

(2)  Conforming  amendments.— (A)  The 
table  of  contents  contained  in  section  1  of 
the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  is  amend- 
ed— 

(i)  by  striking  the  item  relating  to  section 
122  and  inserting  the  following  new  item: 
"Sec.  122.  Duties  of  the  State  human  invest- 
ment  council   relating   to  job 
training. ";  and 

(ii)  by  striking  the  item  relating  to  section 
317  and  inserting  the  following  new  item: 
"Sec.  317.  Functions  of  the  State  huTnan  in- 
vestment council ". 


(B)  Section  4  of  the  Job  Training  Partner- 
ship Act  (29  U.S.C.  15031  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(30)  The  term  'Stati  human  investment 
council'  means  the  State  human  investment 
council  described  in  section  122(a).  ". 

(C)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  lOKa)  of  the 
Job  Training  Partnership  Act  (29  U.S.C. 
1511(a))  is  amended  by  striking  "StaU  job 
training  coordinating  council"  and  insert- 
ing "State  human  investment  council". 

(D)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  255  of  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act  (29  U.S.C.  1634)  is 
amended  by  striking  "StaU  job  training  co- 
ordinating councils"  and  inserting  "StaU 
human  investment  councils". 

(E)  Paragraph  (9)  of  section  311(b)  of  the 
Job  Training  Partnership  Act  (29  U.S.C. 
1661(b))  is  amended  by  striking  "State  job 
training  coordinating  council"  and  insert- 
ing "StaU  human  investment  council". 

(F)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  312  of  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act  (29  U.S.C.  1661a) 
is  amended  by  striking  "StaU  job  training 
coordinating  council"  and  inserting  "StaU 
human  investment  council". 

(G)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  313  of  the 
Job  Training  Partnership  Act  (29  U.S.C. 
1661b)  is  amended  by  striking  "StaU  job 
training  coordinating  council"  and  insert- 
ing "State  human  investment  council". 

(H)  Subparagraph  (C)  of  section  314(b)(1) 
of  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  (29 
U.S.C.  1661c(b)(l))  is  amended  by  striking 
"StaU  job  training  coordinating  council" 
and  inserting  "State  human  investment 
council". 

(I)  Section  317  of  the  Job  Training  Part- 
nership Act  (29  U.S.C.  1661fl  is  amended- 

(i)  by  amending  the  section  heading  to 
read  as  follows: 

"functions  of  the  state  human  investment 
COUNCIL  ";  and 

(ii)  by  striking  'StaU  job  training  coordi- 
nating council"  and  inserting  'StaU  human 
investment  council". 

(J)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  8  of  the 
Wagner-Peyser  Act  (29  U.S.C.  49g)  U  amend- 
ed by  striking  "StaU  job  training  coordinat- 
ing councU"  each  place  it  appears  and  in- 
serting "StaU  human  investment  council". 

(Kl  Subsection  (a)  of  section  11  of  the 
Wagner-Peyser  Act  (29  U.S.C.  49j)  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  "State  job  training  coordinat- 
ing council"  and  inserting  "StaU  human  in- 
vestment council". 

(j)  Duties  Under  the  Rehabilitation  Act 
OF  1973.— The  RehabUitation  Act  of  1973  (29 
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V.S.C.  701  et  seqJ  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  section  IS  the  foUotoing  new  section: 

"STATE  HUMAN  ISVESTMEST  COUNCIL 

"Sec.  19.  The  State  human  investment 
council  established  under  section  101  (aJ  of 
the  Applied  Technology  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1989  shall  review  the  provision  of 
services  and  the  use  of  funds  and  resources 
under  this  Act  and  advise  the  Governor  on 
methods  of  coordinating  such  provision  of 
services  and  use  of  funds  and  resources  with 
the  protrision  of  services  and  the  tise  of 
funds  and  resources  under— 

"(1)  the  Adult  Education  Act; 

"12)  the  Carl  D.  Perkins  Applied  Technolo- 
gy Education  Act; 

"(3)  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act;  and 

"(4)  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act ". 

(k)  Duties  Under  the  Wagner-Peyser 
Act.— The  Wagner-Peyser  Act  (29  U.S.C.  49) 
is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  section  15  as  section 
16;  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  section  14  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

"Sec.  15.  The  State  human  investment 
council  established  under  section  101(a)  of 
the  Applied  Technology  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1989  shall  review  the  provision  of 
services  and  the  use  of  funds  and  resources 
under  this  Act  and  advise  the  Governor  on 
methods  of  coordinating  such  provision  of 
services  and  use  of  funds  and  resources  with 
the  provision  of  services  and  the  use  of 
funds  and  resources  under— 

"(1)  the  Adult  Education  Act: 

"12)  the  Carl  D.  Perkins  Applied  Technolo- 
gy Education  Act; 

"(3)  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act;  and 

"(4)  the  RehabUitation  Act  of  1973. ". 

(I)  ErrecnvE  Date.— This  section  shall  take 
effect  on  July  1.  1990. 

SEC.  112.  INTERDEPARTtlENTAL  TASK  FORCE  ON  CO- 
ORDINATION OF  APPLIED  TECHNOLO. 
CY  EDUCATION  AND  RELATED  PRO- 
GRAMS 

(a)  EsTABUSHMENT.— There  is  established 
the  Interdepartmental  Task  Force  on  Ap- 
plied Technology  Education  and  Related 
Programs  (hereafter  in  this  section  referred 
to  as  the  "Task  Force"). 

(b)  Membership.— The  Task  Force  shall 
consist  of  the  Secretary  of  Education,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  and  such  other  person- 
nel of  the  Department  of  Education,  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  and  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  as  the  Secretar- 
ies consider  appropriate. 

(c)  Duties.— The  Task  Force  shall— 

(1)  examine  principal  data  required  for 
programs  under  the  Adult  Education  Act, 
the  Carl  D.  Perkins  Applied  Technology  Edu- 
cation Act,  the  Job  Training  Partnership 
Act,  the  RehabUitation  Act  of  1973,  and  the 
Wagner-Peyser  Act; 

(2)  examine  possible  common  objectives, 
definitions,  measures,  and  standards  for 
such  programs;  and 

(3)  consider  integration  of  research  and 
development  conducted  with  Federal  assist- 
ance in  the  area  of  applied  technology  edu- 
cation and  related  areas,  including  areas  of 
emerging  technologies. 

(d)  Report  to  Congress.— The  Task  Force 
shall  annually  submit  a  report  on  its  find- 
ings to  the  appropriate  committees  of  the 
Congress. 

SEC.  f«X  JOINT  FUNDING  OF  FEDERAL  PROGRAMS 

(a)  Adult  Education  Act.— Section  322  of 
the  Adult  Education  Act  (20  U.S.C.  1203a)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(c)  Jonrr  Funding.- 


"(1)  Funds  paid  to  a  State  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  may  be  used  to  provide  additional 
funds  under  an  applicable  program  if- 

"(A)  such  program  otherwise  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  this  Act;  and 

"(B)  such  funds  would  be  used  to  supple- 
ment and  not  supplant  funds  provided 
from  non-Federal  sources. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'applicable  program'  means  any  program 
under  any  of  the  following  provisions  of 
law: 

"(A)  The  Carl  D.  Perkins  Applied  Technol- 
ogy Education  Act 

"(B)  The  Job  Training  Partnership  Act 

"(C)  The  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973. 

"(D)  The  Wagner-Peyser  Act". 

(b)  Job  Training  Partnership  Act.— 

(1)  Education  and  training.— Section  123 
of  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  (29 
U.S.C.  1533)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(e)(1)  Sums  available  for  this  section  pur- 
suant to  section  202(b)(1)  may  be  used  to 
provide  additional  funds  under  an  applica- 
ble program  if— 

"(A)  such  program  otherwise  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  this  Act;  and 

"(B)  such  funds  would  be  used  to  supple- 
ment and  not  supplant  funds  provided 
from  non-Federal  sources. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  'applicable  program'  means  any  pro- 
gram under  any  of  the  following  provisions 
of  law: 

"(A)  The  Adult  Education  Act 

"(B)  The  Carl  D.  Perkins  Applied  Technol- 
ogy Education  Act 

"(C)  The  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973. 

"(D)  The  Wagner-Peyser  Act". 

(2)  Training  services  for  the  disadvan- 
taged.—Section  204  of  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act  (29  U.S.C.  1604)  is  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  by  inserting  "(a)"  after  "Sec.  204."; 
and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(b)(1)  Funds  provided  under  this  title 
may  be  used  to  provide  additional  funds 
under  an  applicable  program  if— 

"(A)  such  program  otherwise  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  this  Act;  and 

"(B)  such  funds  would  be  used  to  supple- 
ment, and  not  supplant,  funds  provided 
from  non-Federal  sources. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  'applicable  program'  means  any  pro- 
gram under  any  of  the  following  provisions 
of  law: 

"(A)  The  Adult  Education  Act 

"(B)  The  Carl  D.  Perkins  Applied  Technol- 
ogy Education  Act 

"(C)  The  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973. 

"(D)  The  Wagner-Peyser  Act  ". 

(3)  Employment  and  training  assistance 
FOR  dislocated  WORKERS.— Scction  314  of  the 
Job  Training  Partnership  Act  (29  U.S.C. 
1661c)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(g)  Joint  Funding.— (1)  Funds  allotted 
under  section  302  may  be  used  to  provide 
additional  funds  under  an  applicable  pro- 
gram if— 

"(A)  such  program  otherwise  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  this  Act  and 

"(B)  such  funds  would  be  used  to  supple- 
ment and  not  supplant  funds  provided 
from  non-Federal  sources. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  'applicable  program'  means  any  pro- 
gram under  any  of  the  foUotoing  provisions 
of  law: 

"(A)  The  Adult  Education  Act 


"(B)  The  Carl  D.  Perkins  Applied  Technol- 
ogy Education  Act 
"(C)  The  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973. 
"(D)  The  Wagner-Peyser  Act ". 

(c)  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973.— Section 
16  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  (29 
U.S.C.  715)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a),  by  inserting  "and 
subsection  (c)"  after  "subsection  (b)";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(d)(1)  Funds  made  available  to  States 
under  this  Act  may  be  used  to  provide  addi- 
tional funds  under  an  applicable  program 
if- 

"(A)  such  program  otherwise  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  this  Act'  and 

"(B)  such  funds  would  be  used  to  supple- 
ment and  not  supplant  funds  provided 
from  non-Federal  sources. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  'applicable  program'  means  any  pro- 
gram under  any  of  the  foUotoing  provisions 
of  law: 

"(A)  The  Adult  Education  Act 

"(B)  The  Carl  D.  Perkins  Applied  Technol- 
ogy Education  Act 

"(C)  The  Job  Training  Partnership  Act 

"(D)  The  Wagner-Peyser  Act". 

(d)  Wagner-Peyser  Act.— Section  7  of  the 
Wagner-Peyser  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)(1)  Funds  made  available  to  States 
under  this  section  may  be  used  to  provide 
additional  funds  under  an  applicable  pro- 
gram if— 

"(A)  such  program  otherwise  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  this  Act;  and 

"(B)  such  funds  would  be  used  to  supple- 
ment and  not  supplant  funds  provided 
from  non-Federal  sources. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  'applicable  program'  means  any  pro- 
gram under  any  of  the  following  provisions 
of  law: 

"(A)  The  Adult  Education  Act 

"(B)  The  Carl  D.  Perkins  Applied  Technol- 
ogy Education  Act 

"(C)  The  Job  Training  Partnership  Act 

"(D)  The  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973.". 

SEC  104.  UNIFORM  ELIGIBILITY  CRITERIA. 

Section  4  of  the  Job  Training  Partnership 
Act  (29  U.S.C.  1602(b)(3))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (8) 
the  following  new  sentence:  "Such  term  in- 
cludes any  individual  who  is  determined  to 
be  disadvantaged  for  purposes  of  the  Carl  D. 
Perkins  Applied  Technology  Education 
Act ";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (10) 
the  following  new  sentence:  "Such  term  in- 
cludes any  individual  who  is  determined  to 
be  entitled  to  a  free  appropriate  public  edu- 
cation under  the  Education  of  the  Handi- 
capped Act ". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  title  I? 

AMENDMENTS  OFFERED  BY  MR.  HAWKINS 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
offer  a  set  of  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Hawkins: 
Page  4.  line  17,  insert  before  the  comma  the 
following:  "(including  representatives  of  sec- 
ondary and  postsecondary  vocational  insti- 
tutions)". 

Strike  line  20  on  page  26  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  line  3  on  page  27  and  Insert 
the  following: 

"(2)  No  amounts  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated under  subparagraph  (C),  (D), 
(E),  or  (F)  for  the  fiscal  year  1990  unless  the 
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amount  appropriated  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (a)  for  such  fiscal  year  equals  for  ex- 
ceeds the  amount  necessary  to  carry  out  ac- 
tivities for  which  such  amount  is  appropri- 
ated at  the  level  at  which  such  activities 
were  carried  out  in  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 
Page  28,  line  9,  strike  "No"  and  insert  the 
following:  "Subject  to  clause  (iii),  no". 

Page  28.  line  20  strike  the  closing  quota- 
tion marks  and  the  second  period. 

Page  28,  after  line  20,  insert  the  following 
new  clause: 

"(iii)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
clauses  (i)  and  (ii).  no  State  shall  be  allotted 
an  amount  under  this  section  in  any  fiscal 
year  that  is  less  than  the  amount  such  State 
was  allotted  in  fiscal  year  1989.". 

Page  29.  line  7,  strike  "plan,"  and  insert 
"plan  or  $250,000.  whichever  is  greater.". 

Page  34.  after  line  20,  insert  the  following 
new  clause  (aoid  redesignate  the  succeeding 
clauses  accordingly): 

(i)  in  subparagraph  (A),  by  inserting 
before  the  semicolon  the  following:  "using 
information  gathered  by  the  National  Occu- 
pational Information  Coordinating  Commit- 
tee and  other  available  information": 

Page  35.  by  striking  lines  6  through  12  and 
inserting  the  following: 

"(v)  the  capability  of  applied  technology 
education  programs  to  provide  applied  tech- 
nology students  with— 

"(I)  strong  experience  in  and  understand- 
ing of  all  aspects  of  the  industry  the  stu- 
dents are  preparing  to  enter  (including  plan- 
ning, management,  finances,  technical  and 
production  skills,  underlying  principles  of 
technology,  labor  and  community  issues, 
and  health,  safety,  and  environmental 
issues);  and 

'(II)  strong  development  and  use  of  prob- 
lem-solving skills  and  basic  and  advanced 
academic  skills  (including  skills  in  the  areas 
of  mathematics,  reading,  writing,  science, 
and  social  studies)  in  the  technological  set- 
ting;"; 

Page  36,  line  2,  insert  "and"  after  the 
semicolon. 

Page  36,  strike  line  4  and  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 
subparagraph  (P)  and  inserting  ";  and"; 
Page  36,  strike  lines  5  through  14. 
Page  39,  strike  line  7  and  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 
and  inserting  a  semicolon;  and 
Page  39,  line  9,  strike  "paragraph"  and 
insert  "paragraphs". 

Page  39,  after  line  9,  and  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph  (and  redesignate  the  suc- 
ceeding paragraph  accordingly): 

"(18)  provide  procedures  by  which  an  area 
applied  technology  education  school  may 
appeal  decisions  adverse  to  its  interests  with 
respect  to  programs  assisted  under  this  Act; 
and 

Page  40,  line  16.  insert  after  "colleges"  the 
following:  ",  technical  institutes,  or  other  2- 
year  postsecondary  institutions  primarily 
engaged  in  providing  postsecondary  applied 
technology  education". 
Page  44.  strike  line  25  "and". 
Page  44,  after  line  25,  insert  the  following 
new  paragraph  (and  redesignate  the  suc- 
ceeding paragraph  accordingly): 

"(9)  with  respect  to  each  local  educational 
agency  that  is  working  in  a  consortium  de- 
scribed in  section  201(b),  describe  how  the 
local  educational  agency  will  plan  in  consul- 
tation with  and  provide  funds  to  each  area 
applied  technology  education  school  In  the 
consortium  according  to  such  school's  rela- 
tive share  of  applied  technology  education 
students  who  are  students  with  handicaps, 
disadvantaged  students,  or  students  of  limit- 
ed English  proficiency;  and 


Page  60,  after  line  5,  Insert  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(3)(A)  In  any  academic  year  that  a  local 
educational  agency  or  eligible  Institution 
does  not  expend  all  of  the  amounts  it  is  allo- 
cated for  such  year  under  paragraph  (1)  or 
paragraph  (2),  such  local  educational 
agency  or  eligible  institution  shall  return 
any  unexpended  amounts  to  the  State  to  be 
reallocated  under  paragraph  (1)  or  para- 
graph (2),  as  appropriate. 

"(B)  In  any  academic  year  In  which 
amounts  are  returned  to  the  State  under 
paragraph  (1)  and  the  State  is  unable  to  re- 
allocate such  amounts  according  to  such 
paragraph  in  time  for  such  amounts  to  be 
expended  In  such  academic  year,  the  State 
shall  return  such  amounts  to  be  distributed 
in  combination  with  amounts  provided 
under  this  title  for  the  following  academic 
year. 
Page  61,  line  10,  strike  "or". 
Page  61,  after  line  25,  insert  the  following 
new  paragraph  (and  redesignate  the  suc- 
ceeding paragraph  accordingly): 

"(2)  Funds  provided  under  this  title  shall 
not  be  used  to  duplicate  facilities  or  services 
available  from  Federal,  State,  or  local 
sources  In  the  area  served  by  the  local  edu- 
cational agency  or  eligible  Institution  unless 
such  agency  or  institution  demonstrates  to 
the  State  board  that  alternative  services  or 
facilities  would  be  more  effective  or  more 
likely  to  achieve  the  goals  of  such  agency  or 
institution. 

Page  62,  line  13,  Insert    "technical  insti- 
tute," after  "school,". 
Page  69,  line  19,  strike  "and  ". 
Page  69,  line  22.  strike  the  period  and 
Insert "";  and". 

Page  69.  after  line  22,  Insert  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

■•(5)  In  the  case  of  a  local  educational 
agency  working  in  a  consortium  described  in 
section  201(b),  determine,  in  consultation 
with  each  area  applied  technology  educa- 
tion school  In  the  consortium,  such  school's 
relative  share  of  applied  technology  educa- 
tion students  who  are  students  with  handi- 
caps, disadvantaged  students,  or  students  oi 
limited  English  proficiency. 

Page  70,  line  24,  strike  "sections"  and 
insert  "contents". 

Page  70,  line  25,  strike  "this"  and  insert 
"the". 

Page  83,  line  7,  Insert  "or  instructional 
materials  "  before  the  period. 

Page  83,  begiiuilng  on  line  18,  strike 
"The"  and  all  that  follows  through  the 
period  on  line  20. 

Strike  line  19  on  page  86  and  all  that  fol- 
lows up  to  line  16  on  page  88  and  Insert  the 
following: 

•SEC.  351.  STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE. 

"It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to  provide 
funding  to  enable  local  educational  agencies 
In  economically  depressed  areas  to  Improve 
facilities  and  acquire  or  lease  equipment  to 
be  used  to  carry  out  applied  technology  edu- 
cation programs  that  receive  assistance 
under  this  Act. 

"SEC.  352.  ALLOTMENT  TO  STATES. 

"(a)  In  General.— From  any  amounts  ap- 
propriated for  purposes  of  carrying  out  this 
part,  the  Secretary  shall  allot  to  each  State 
an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to 
such  amounts  as  the  total  number  of  chil- 
dren in  the  State  aged  5  to  17,  inclusive,  eU- 
gible  to  be  counted  under  section  1005(c)  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965  in  each  eligible  local  educational 
agency  in  the  State  bears  to  the  total 
number  of  such  children  In  all  States. 


"'(b)  Eligible  Agencies.- For  the  purposes 
of  this  part,  an  eligible  local  educational 
agency  is  a  local  educational  agency  In 
which  20  percent  of  the  children  are  eligible 
to  be  counted  under  section  1005(c)  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
of  1965. 

•SEC.  353.  ALLOCATION  TO  LOCAL  EDUCA'HONAL 
AGENCIES. 

"(a)  Distribution  or  all  Grant 
Amounts.- In  each  fiscal  year  for  which  a 
State  receives  a  grant  under  this  part,  the 
State  shall  distribute  not  less  than  100  per- 
cent of  the  amounts  made  available  under 
the  grant  to  eligible  local  educational  agen- 
cies as  provided  in  subsection  (b). 

"(b)  Rural-Urban  Distribution.- Each 
State  that  receives  a  grant  under  this  part 
shall,  taking  into  consideration  the  numbers 
and  types  of  eligible  local  educational  agen- 
cies within  the  State,  distribute  the 
amoimts  made  available  under  the  grant  so 
that— 

"(1)  50  percent  of  such  amounts  are  dis- 
tributed as  grants  to  eligible  local  educa- 
tional agencies  in  rural  areas;  and 

""(2)  50  {)ercent  of  such  amounts  are  dis- 
tributed as  grants  to  local  educational  agen- 
cies In  urban  areas. 

•SEC.  354.  STATE  APPLICATIONS. 

"(a)  In  General.— Each  State  that  desires 
to  receive  a  grant  under  this  part  shall 
submit  to  the  Secretary  an  application  at 
such  time,  and  containing  or  accompanied 
by  such  Information  as  the  Secretary  may 
reasonably  require.  Such  application  shall— 
"(1)  designate  the  sole  State  agency  de- 
scribed in  section  111(a)(1)  as  the  State 
agency  responsible  for  the  administration 
and  supervision  of  activities  carried  out  with 
assistance  under  this  part; 

""(2)  provide  for  a  process  of  consultation 
with  the  State  human  Investment  coimcil 
established  under  section  101(a)  of  the  Ap- 
plied Technology  Education  Amendments  of 
1989; 

"(3)  describes  how  funds  will  be  allocated 
In  a  manner  consistent  with  section  353  that 
will  serve  eligible  local  educational  agencies 
with  the  greatest  need,  especially— 

"(A)  eligible  local  educational  agencies 
with  the  highest  percentages  of  children  eli- 
gible to  be  counted  under  section  1005(c)  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965; 

"(B)  eligible  local  educational  agencies 
that  have  the  greatest  need  based  on  the 
age  and  condition  of  the  building  or  equip- 
ment used  by  such  agencies;  and 

"(C)  eligible  local  educational  agencies 
that  show  a  need  for  the  improvement  or 
acquisition  proposed  to  be  made  with  assist- 
ance provided  under  this  part  for  purposes 
of  addressing  community  economic  or  em- 
ployment issues; 

•"(4)  provide  for  an  annual  submission  of 
data  concerning  the  use  of  funds  and  stu- 
dents served  with  assistance  under  this  part; 

"(5)  provide  that  the  State  educational 
agency  will  keep  such  records  and  provide 
such  Information  to  the  Secretary  as  may  be 
required  for  purposes  of  financial  audits 
and  program  evaluations;  and 

"(6)  contain  assurances  that  the  State  will 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  this  part. 

■"(b)  Period  or  Application.— An  applica- 
tion submitted  by  the  SUte  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  be  for  a  period  of  not  more 
than  3  years  and  shall  be  amended  annual- 
ly. 

-SEC.  355.  LCKAL  APPLICATIONS. 

"Each  local  educational  agency  that  de- 
sires to  receive  a  grant  under  this  part  shall 
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submit  to  the  State  an  application  at  such 
time,  and  containing  or  accompanied  by 
such  information,  as  the  State  may  reason- 
ably require.". 

(b)  CiMtLiCKL  Amendment.— The  table  of 
contents  contained  in  section  1  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  item  relat- 
ing to  section  346  the  following  new  items: 

"Part  P— Improvement  or  Pacilities  and 
Acquisition  of  Equipment 
"Sec.  351.  Statement  of  purpose. 
"Sec.  352.  Allotment  to  States. 
"Sec.  353.  Allocation  to  local  educational 

t«encies. 
"Sec.  354.  State  applications. 
"Sec.  355.  Local  applications.". 

Strike  line  21  on  page  91  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  line  4  on  page  92  and  insert 
the  following: 

"(c)  Dissemination.— 

"(1)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  a 
system  for  disseminating  information  result- 
ing from  research  and  development  activi- 
ties carried  out  under  this  Act.  In  establish- 
ing such  system,  the  Secretary  shall  use  ex- 
isting dissemination  systems,  including  the 
National  Diffusion  Network,  the  National 
Center  for  Research  in  Applied  Technology 
Education,  and  the  National  Network  for 
Curriculum  Coordination  in  Applied  Tech- 
nology Education  (if  established  under  para- 
graph (2)),  in  order  to  assure  broad  access  at 
the  State  and  local  levels  to  the  information 
being  disseminated. 

"(2HA)  In  order  to  comply  with  paragraph 
(1).  the  Secretary  may  establish  an  orgaiii- 
zation  to  be  known  as  the  National  Network 
for  Curriculum  Coordination  in  Applied 
Technology  Education  (hereafter  in  this 
paragraph  referred  to  as  the  'Network'). 
Any  such  organization  shall— 

"(i)  provide  national  dissemination  of  in- 
formation on  effective  applied  technology 
education  programs  and  materials,  with  par- 
ticular attention  to  regional  programs; 

"(ii)  be  accessible  by  electronic  means: 

"(ill)  provide  leadership  and  technical  as- 
sistance in  the  design,  development,  and  dis- 
semination of  curricula  for  applied  technol- 
ogy education: 

"(iv)  coordinate  the  sharing  of  informa- 
tion among  the  States  with  respect  to  ap- 
plied technology  education  curricula; 

"(V)  reduce  duplication  of  effort  in  State 
activities  for  the  development  of  applied 
technology  education  curricula:  and 

"(vi)  promote  the  use  of  research  findings 
with  respect  to  applied  technology  educa- 
tion curricula. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  shall  encourage  the 
designation  by  each  State  of  a  liaison  repre- 
sentative for  the  Network.". 

Page  106,  after  line  7,  insert  the  following 
new  paragraph  (and  redesignate  the  suc- 
ceeding paragraphs  accordingly): 

(1)  in  paragraph  (2)— 

(A)  in  subparagraph  (C),  by  striking 
"and"; 

(B)  by  inserting  "and"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (D):  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  subparagraph: 

"(E)  employment-based  learning  pro- 
grams:"; 

Page  106,  line  IS.  strike  "and". 

Page  106,  line  23,  strike  the  first  period, 
the  closing  quotation  marks,  and  the  second 
period  and  Insert  ";  and". 

Page  106,  after  line  23,  insert  the  foUow- 
ing  new  paragraph: 

"(6)  model  programs  providing  improved 
access  to  applied  technology  education  pro- 
grams through  centers  to  be  known  as  agri- 
culture action  centers,  which  programs  shall 


be  operated  under  regulations  developed  by 
the  Secretary  in  consultation  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  and— 

"(A)  shall  assist— 

"(i)  individuals  who  are  adversely  affected 
by  farm  and  rural  economic  downturns: 

"(ii)  individuals  who  are  dislocated  from 
farming;  and 

"(iii)  individuals  who  are  dislocated  from 
agriculturally-related  businesses  and  indus- 
tries that  are  adversely  affected  by  farm 
and  rural  economic  downturns: 

"(B)  shall  provide  services,  including— 

"(i)  crisis  management  counseling  and  out- 
reach counseling  that  would  include  mem- 
bers of  the  family  of  the  affected  individual; 

"(ii)  evaluation  of  applied  technology 
skills  and  counseling  on  enhancement  of 
such  skills: 

"(iii)  assistance  in  obtaining  training  in 
basic,  remedial,  and  literacy  skills: 

"(iv)  assistance  in  seeking  employment 
and  training  in  employment-seeking  skills: 
and 

"(V)  assistance  in  obtaining  training  relat- 
ed to  operating  a  business  or  enterprise: 

"(C)  shall  provide  for  formal  and  on-the- 
job  training  to  the  extent  practicable:  and 

"(D)  shall  be  coordinated  with  activities 
and  discretionary  programs  conducted 
under  title  III  of  the  Job  Training  Partner- 
ship Act.". 

Strike  line  20  on  page  115  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  line  11  on  page  116  (and  redes- 
ignate the  succeeding  subsections  according- 
ly). 

Page  123,  strike  lines  7  through  25  and 
insert  the  following: 

"(a)  Information  Relating  to  Students 
With  Handicaps.— 

"(1)  The  Secretary  shall  ensure  that  ade- 
quate information  on  access  to  applied  tech- 
nology education  by  secondary  school  stu- 
dents with  handicaps  is  maintained  in  the 
data  system  established  under  section  421. 

"(2)  Basis  for  Information.- The  system 
shall  include  detailed  information  obtained 
through  scientific  sample  surveys  concern- 
ing— 

"(A)  types  of  programs  available:  and 

"(B)  enrollment  of  students  with  handi- 
caps by— 

"(i)  tyi)e  of  program; 

"(ii)  type  of  instructional  setting:  and 

"(iii)  type  of  handicap. 

"(3)(A)  The  General  Accounting  Office 
shall  conduct  a  3-year  study,  using  repre- 
sentative samples,  of  the  effects  of  the 
amendments  made  by  title  II  of  the  Applied 
Technology  Education  Amendments  of  1989 
on  the  access  to  and  participation  in  applied 
technology  education  programs,  including 
secondary  and  postsecondary  programs,  by 
disadvantaged  students,  students  with 
handicaps,  students  of  limited  English  profi- 
ciency, and,  to  the  extent  practicable,  foster 
children. 

•(B)  The  study  shall  include  consideration 
of  issues  such  as— 

"(i)  the  proportion  of  students  described 
in  paragraph  ( 1 )  who  are  enrolled  in  applied 
technology  education  programs  during  the 
first  3  program  years  to  which  the  Applied 
Technology  Education  Amendments  of  1989 
applies  compared  to  the  program  year  pre- 
ceding such  years: 

"(11)  the  number  of  such  students  who 
enroll  in  applied  technology  education  pro- 
grams for  the  first  time  during  the  period  of 
the  study; 

"(ill)  the  number  of  such  students  who 
participate  in  applied  technology  education 
programs  that  lead  to  an  occupational  skill 
or  job  placement; 


"(iv)  the  extent  to  which  academies  are  in- 
corporated with  applied  technology  educa- 
tion courses; 

"(V)  the  manner  in  which  applied  technol- 
ogy education  programs  have  addressed  spe- 
cial needs  of  such  students  for  supportive 
services,  material,  and  equipment; 

"(vi)  the  comparability  of  applied  technol- 
ogy education  services  provided  to  such  stu- 
dents with  applied  technology  education 
services  provided  to  students  who  are  not 
members  of  special  populations:  and 

"(vii)  in  the  case  of  students  with  handi- 
caps— 

"(I)  the  types  and  severity  of  handicaps  of 
such  students  who  enroll  in  applied  technol- 
ogy education  programs; 

"(II)  the  extent  to  which  such  students 
participate  in  the  same  applied  technology 
education  programs  as  students  who  do  not 
have  handicaps; 

"(III)  the  number  of  such  students  with 
individualized  education  programs  devel- 
oped under  section  614(a)(5>  of  the  Educa- 
tion of  the  Handicapped  Act  who  have  indi- 
vidualized education  programs  that  include 
applied  technology  education  programs; 

"(IV)  the  extent  to  which  special  person- 
nel such  as  special  education  personnel  or 
vocational  rehabilitation  personnel  assist  in 
the  selection  and  provision  of  applied  tech- 
nology education  programs  with  respect  to 
such  students; 

"(V)  the  extent  to  which  such  students 
and  their  parents  are  involved  in  selecting 
applied  technology  education  courses  and 
programs: 

"(VI)  the  number  of  such  students  who 
have  returned  to  secondary  applied  technol- 
ogy education  programs  after  dropping  out 
or  formally  exiting  the  local  educational 
system;  and 

"(VII)  the  ages  of  such  students. 

"(C)  In  conducting  the  study  required  by 
this  subsection,  the  General  Accounting 
Office  may  consider  and  include  informa- 
tion from  other  sources  to  address  or  aug- 
ment the  issues  considered  in  the  study. 

"(4)  The  General  Accounting  Office  shall 
submit  to  the  appropriate  committees  of  the 
Congress  a  report  describing  the  results  of 
the  study  conducted  as  required  by  this  sub- 
section not  later  than  July  1,  1995. 

"(b)  Information  Relating  to  Students 
Who  Have  Completed  Secondary  School.— 

"(1)  The  Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
shall  conduct  an  assessment  of  a  sample  of 
tests  designed  to  be  administered  to  stu- 
dents who  have  completed  secondary  school 
to  assess  the  level  of  technical  knowledge 
relating  to  broad  technical  fields  possessed 
by  such  students.  The  assessment  shall  in- 
clude at  least— 

"(A)  an  assessment  of  the  quality,  validity, 
reliability,  and  predictive  capability  of 
widely  used  applied  technology  aptitude  and 
competency  tests  and  assessments,  with  par- 
ticular attention  to— 

"(1)  the  use  of  such  assessments  with  re- 
spect to  students  who  are  members  of  spe- 
cial populations;  and 

"(11)  patterns  of  actual  usage  with  respect 
to  entry  into  applied  technology  education 
programs,  promotion  within  such  programs, 
completion  of  such  programs,  and  place- 
ment in  appropriate  positions: 

"(B)  identification  of  trends  in  such  tests 
and  assessments,  including  any  relationship 
to  applied  technology  education  curricula; 
and 

"(C)  Identification  of  policy  options  for— 

"(i)  strengthening  development  and  qual- 
ity of  such  tests  and  assessments  to  ensure 
that  such  tests  and  assessments  are  con- 
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ducted in  an  impartial  manner  that  does  not 
penalize  students  on  the  basis  of  race,  sex, 
of  economic  background;  and 

"(ii)  means  of  sustaining  competition  in 
the  development  of  such  tests  and  assess- 
ments. 

•(2)  The  results  of  the  study  required  by 
paragraph  (1)  shall  be  reported  to  the  ap- 
propriate committees  of  the  Congress  not 
later  than  September  30.  1994.". 

Page  129,  line  21,  strike  "such  regulations  ' 
and  insert  "regulations  on  a  limited  number 
of  issues". 

Page  131,  line  20,  insert  after  the  opening 
quotation  marks  the  following:  "(a)  Federal 
Laws  Guaranteeing  Civil  Rights.—" 

Page  131,  line  22,  strike  the  closing  quota- 
tion marks  and  the  second  period. 

Page  131,  after  line  22.  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(b)  Retention  of  Existing  Names.— 
Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  re- 
quire that  any  of  the  following  be  known  by 
a  different  name  or  title: 
"(1)  Vocational  student  organizations. 
"(2)  Vocational  administrators,  counselors, 
or  instructors  who  are  not  compensated 
from  funds  provided  as  Federal  assistance. 

"(3)  Vocational  schools,  vocational  institu- 
tions, and  area  vocational  education 
schools." 

Page  136,  line  21,  strike  "Such"  and  all 
that  follows  through  line  2  on  page  137. 

On  page  129,  in  line  24  strike  "82-4"  and 
insert  "84-5"  and  on  line  25  strike  "(47 
Fed."  and  on  page  130.  in  line  1  strike  "Reg. 
30708,  June  18,  1982)"  and  insert  "December 
13,  1985)". 

Mr.  HAWKINS  (during  the  reading). 
Madam  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendments  be  con- 
sidered  as   read   and   printed   in   the 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
amendments  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Goodling] 
and  myself  be  considered  en  bloc,  since 
they  amend  titles  I  and  II  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Madam  Chairman, 
these  amendments  are  various  techni- 
cal and  minor  amendments  which  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Goodling]  and  I  are  offering  on 
behalf  of  the  committee.  I  Include  at 
this  point  a  short  summary  of  each 
amendment. 

Summary  of  Hawkins  Floor  Amendment  to 
H.R.  7 

Clarifies  that  representatives  of  vocation- 
al institutions  should  serve  on  the  Human 
Investment  CouncU. 

Rewrites  the  appropriations  trigger  for 
new  programs  so  that  the  trigger  applies  to 
FY  1990. 

Technical. 

T  GC  hnic&l 

Requires  that  no  state  shall  receive  an  al- 
lotment under  this  Act  of  an  amount  that  is 
less  than  the  amount  the  state  received  in 
FY  1989. 


Creates  a  minimum  amount  of  funds  that 
a  state  can  reserve  for  administration  of 
basic  state  grant  activities. 

Requires  the  State,  in  developing  its  plan, 
to  use  information  gathered  by  the  National 
Occupational  Information  Coordinating 
Committee  in  assessing  the  needs  of  special 
populations. 

Technical  rewrite  of  a  portion  of  the  State 
plan  provisions  in  H.R.  7. 
Technical. 
Technical. 
Technical. 
Technical. 
Technical. 

Requires  the  State  plan  to  outline  an  ap- 
peals process  for  area  applied  technology 
schools  to  appeal  decisions  adverse  to  their 
interest. 

Requires  the  State  to  consult  with  other 
appropriate   post-secondary   institutions   in 
developing  the  State  plan. 
Technical. 

Requires  local  educational  agencies  to 
consult  with  area  applied  technology 
schools  in  developing  the  local  plan  and  to 
allocate  funds  to  the  area  schools  on  the 
basis  of  such  schools  service  to  special  popu- 
lation students. 

Requires  States  to  reallocate  funds  when 
eligible     institutions     return     unexpended 
funds. 
Technical. 

Requires  local  educational  agencies  or  eli- 
gible institutions  to  demonstrate,  if  they 
plan  to  duplicate  existing  facilities  or  serv- 
ices that  are  available  through  area  schools, 
that  this  duplication  would  be  more  effec- 
tive or  that  it  is  necessary  to  achieve  the  ap- 
plied technology  education  goals  of  the  LEA 
or  eligible  institution. 

Adds  technical  institutes  as  eligible  insti- 
tutions. 
Technical. 

Requires  local  educational  agencies  to  al- 
locate  funds   to   area   applied   technology 
schools  on  the  basis  of  the  area  school's 
share  of  special  population  students. 
Technical. 
Technical. 

Allows  tech-prep  funds  to  be  used  to  ac- 
quire instructional  materials. 
Technical. 

Rewrites  the  Facilities  and  Equipment 
program  to  become  a  state-level  operated 
program. 

Rewrites  the  dissemination  subsection  to 
include  an  authority  for  the  National  Net- 
work for  Curriculum  Coordination  in  Ap- 
plied Technology  Education. 

Adds     employment-based     learning     pro- 
grams as  an  activity  under  the  Cooperative 
Demonstration  program  that  are  exemplary 
in  transition-to-work  programs. 
Technical. 
Technical. 

Creates  a  demonstration  programs  for 
providing  access  to  applied  technology  edu- 
cation programs  through  agriculture  action 
centers. 

Requires  the  General  Accounting  Office 
to  conduct  a  study  on  the  access  provided  to 
special  population  students  in  programs 
funded  under  this  Act  and  requires  the 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment  to  conduct 
a  study  on  the  level  of  technical  knowledge 
students  possess  who  have  received  applied 
technology  services  in  programs  funded 
under  this  Act. 

Limits  the  number  of  issues  to  be  negoti- 
ated in  the  negotiated  rule-making  process. 
Technical. 
Technical. 

Clarifies  that  certain  existing  vocational 
organizations,    r>ersonnel.    and    institutions 


may  continue  to  be  referred  to  as  "vocation- 
al". 

Technical. 

Technical. 

Technical. 

Technical  change  to  the  regulatory  nego- 
tiations process. 


Amendments  to  H.R.  7,  as  Reported, 
Offered  by  Mr.  Hawkins  of  California 
Page  4,  line  17,  insert  before  the  comma 
the  following:  "(including  representatives  of 
secondary  and  postsecondary  vocational  in- 
stitutions)". 

Strike  line  20  on  page  26  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  line  3  on  page  27  and  insert 
the  following: 

"(2)  No  amounts  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated under  subparagraph  (C).  <D), 
(E).  or  (F)  for  the  fiscal  year  1990  unless  the 
amount  appropriated  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (a)  for  such  fiscal  year  equals  or  ex- 
ceeds the  amount  necessary  to  carry  out  ac- 
tivities for  which  such  amount  is  appropri- 
ated at  the  level  at  which  such  activities 
were  carried  out  in  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 
Page  28,  line  9,  strike  "No"  and  insert  the 
following:  "Subject  to  clause  (iii),  no". 

Page  28.  line  20.  strike  the  closing  quota- 
tion marks  and  the  second  period. 

Page  28,  after  line  20.  insert  the  following 
new  clause: 

"(iii)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
clauses  (i)  and  (ii),  no  State  shall  be  allotted 
an  amount  under  this  section  in  any  fiscal 
year  that  is  less  than  the  amount  such  State 
was  allotted  in  fiscal  year  1989.". 

Page  29.  line  7,  strike  "plan."  and  insert 
"plan  or  $250,000,  whichever  is  greater.". 

Page  34.  after  line  20.  insert  the  foUowing 
new  clause  (and  redesignate  the  succeeding 
clauses  accordingly): 

(i)  in  subparagraph  (A),  by  inserting 
before  the  semicolon  the  following:  "using 
Information  gathered  by  the  National  Occu- 
pational Information  Coordinating  Commit- 
tee and  other  available  information"; 

Page  35.  by  striking  lines  6  through  12  and 
inserting  the  following: 

"(v)  the  capability  of  applied  technology 
education  programs  to  provide  applied  tech- 
nology students  with— 

"(I)  strong  experience  in  and  understand- 
ing of  all  aspects  of  the  industry  the  stu- 
dents are  preparing  to  enter  (including  plan- 
ning, management,  finances,  technical  and 
production  skills,  underlying  principles  of 
technology,  labor  and  community  issues, 
and  health,  safety,  and  environmental 
issues:  suid 

"(II)  strong  development  and  use  of  prob- 
lem-solving skills  and  basic  and  advanced 
academic  skills  (including  skills  in  the  areas 
of  mathematics,  reading,  writing,  science, 
and  social  studies)  in  the  technological  set- 
ting;'; 

Page  36,  line  2,  insert  "and"  after  the 
semicolon. 

Page  36.  strike  line  4  and  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 
subparagraph  (F)  and  inserting  ";  and  ; 
Page  36,  strike  lines  5  through  14. 
Page  39,  strike  line  7  and  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 
and  inserting  a  semicolon;  and 
Page  39,  line  9,  strike  "paragraph"  and 
Insert  "paragraphs". 

Page  39.  after  line  9,  Insert  the  following 
new  paragraph  (and  redesignate  the  suc- 
ceeding paragraph  accordingly): 

"(18)  provide  procedures  by  which  an  area 
applied  technology  education  school  may 
appeal  decisions  adverse  to  its  interests  with 
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respect  to  programs  assisted  under  this  Act; 
and 

Page  40,  line  16,  insert  after  "colleges"  the 
following:  ":  technical  institutes,  or  other  2- 
year  postsecondary  institutions  primarily 
engaged  in  providing  postsecondary  applied 
technology  education". 

Page  44,  line  25.  strike  "and". 

Page  44,  after  line  25,  insert  the  following 
new  paragraph  (and  redesignate  the  suc- 
ceeding paragraph  accordingly): 

"(9)  with  respect  to  each  local  educational 
agency  that  is  working  in  a  consortium  de- 
scribed in  section  201(b),  describe  how  the 
local  education  agency  will  plan  in  consulta- 
tion with  and  provide  funds  to  each  area  ap- 
plied technology  education  shool  in  the  con- 
sortium according  to  such  school's  relative 
share  of  applied  technology  education  stu- 
dents who  are  students  with  handicaps,  dis- 
advantaged students,  or  students  of  limited 
English  proficiency:  and 

Page  60,  after  line  5,  insert  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(3MA)  In  any  academic  year  that  a  local 
educational  agency  or  eligible  institution 
does  not  expend  all  of  the  amounts  it  is  allo- 
cated for  such  year  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  or 
paragraph  (2),  such  local  educational 
agency  or  eligible  institution  shall  return 
any  unexpended  amounts  to  the  State  to  be 
reallocated  under  paragraph  (1)  or  para- 
graph (2),  as  appropriate. 

"(B)  In  any  academic  year  in  which 
amounts  are  returned  to  the  State  under 
paragraph  ( 1 )  and  the  State  is  unable  to  re- 
allocate such  amounts  according  to  such 
paragraph  in  time  for  such  amounts  to  be 
expended  in  such  academic  year,  the  State 
shall  retain  such  amounts  to  be  distributed 
in  combination  with  amounts  provided 
under  this  title  for  the  following  academic 
year. 

Page  61,  line  10,  strike  "or". 

Page  61,  after  line  25,  insert  the  following 
new  paragraph  (and  redesignate  the  suc- 
ceeding paragraph  accordingly): 

"(2)  Funds  provided  under  this  title  shall 
not  be  used  to  duplicate  facilities  or  services 
available  from  Federal,  State,  or  local 
sources  in  the  area  served  by  the  local  edu- 
cational agency  or  eligible  institution  unless 
such  agency  or  institution  demonstrates  to 
the  State  board  that  alternative  services  or 
facilities  would  be  more  effective  or  more 
likely  to  achieve  the  goals  of  such  agency  or 
institution. 

Page  62,  line  13,  insert  "technical  insti- 
tute," after  "school,". 

Page  69  ,  line  19.  strike  "and". 

Page  69,  line  22.  strike  the  period  and 
insert ":  and". 

Page  69,  after  line  22,  insert  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(5)  in  the  case  of  a  local  educational 
agency  working  in  a  consortium  described  in 
section  201(b),  determine,  in  consultation 
with  each  area  applied  technology  educa- 
tion school  in  the  consortium,  such  school's 
relative  share  of  applied  technology  educa- 
tion students  who  are  students  with  handi- 
caps, disadvantaged  students,  or  students  of 
limited  English  proficiency. 

Page  70.  line  24.  strike  "sections"  and 
insert  "contents". 

Page  70.  line  25.  strike  "this"  and  insert 
"the". 

Page  83,  line  7,  insert  "or  instructional 
materials"  before  the  period. 

Page  83,  beginning  on  line  18,  strike 
"The"  and  all  that  follows  through  the 
period  on  line  20. 

Strike  line  19  on  page  86  and  all  that  fol- 
lows up  to  line  16  on  page  88  and  insert  the 
following: 


"SEC.  351.  STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE. 

"It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to  provide 
funding  to  enable  local  educational  agencies 
in  economically  depressed  areas  to  improve 
facilities  and  acquire  or  lease  equipment  to 
be  used  to  carry  out  applied  technology  edu- 
cation programs  that  receive  assistance 
under  this  Act. 

•SEC.  352.  ALLOTMEiNT  TO  STATES. 

"(a)  In  General.— Prom  any  amounts  ap- 
propriated for  purposes  of  carrying  out  this 
part,  the  Secretary  shall  allot  to  each  State 
an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to 
such  amounts  as  the  total  number  of  chil- 
dren in  the  State  aged  5  to  17,  inclusive,  eli- 
gible to  be  counted  under  section  1005(c)  of 
the  EHementary  and  Secondary  Ekiucation 
Act  of  1965  in  each  eligible  local  educational 
agency  in  the  State  bears  to  the  total 
number  of  such  children  in  all  States. 

"(b)  Eligible  Agencies.— For  the  purposes 
of  this  part,  an  eligible  local  educational 
agency  is  a  local  educational  agency  in 
which  20  percent  of  the  children  are  eligible 
to  be  counted  under  section  1005(c)  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
of  1965. 

•SEC.  353.  ALLOCATION  TO  LOCAL  EDIICATIONAL 
AGENCIES. 

■•(a)  DisTRiBtmoN  of  All  Grant 
Amounts.— In  each  fiscal  year  for  which  a 
State  receives  a  grant  under  this  pEwt,  the 
State  shall  distribute  not  less  than  100  per- 
cent of  the  amounts  made  available  under 
the  grant  to  eligible  local  educational  agen- 
cies as  provided  in  subsection  (b). 

"(b)  Rural-Urban  Distribution.— Each 
State  that  receives  a  grant  under  this  part 
shall,  taking  into  consideration  the  numbers 
and  types  of  eligible  local  educational  agen- 
cies within  the  State,  distribute  the 
amounts  made  available  under  the  grant  so 
that— 

"(1)  50  percent  of  such  amounts  are  dis- 
tributed as  grants  to  eligible  local  educa- 
tional agencies  in  rural  areas;  and 

"(2)  50  percent  of  such  amounts  are  dis- 
tributed as  grants  to  local  educational  agen- 
cies in  urban  areas. 

SEC.  354.  STATE  APPLICATIONS. 

••(a)  In  General.— Each  State  that  desires 
to  receive  a  grant  under  this  part  shall 
submit  to  the  Secretary  an  application  at 
such  time,  and  containing  or  accompanied 
by  such  information  as  the  Secretary  may 
reasonably  require.  Such  application  shall— 

"(1)  designate  the  sole  State  agency  de- 
scribed in  section  111(a)(1)  as  the  State 
agency  responsible  for  the  administration 
and  supervision  of  activities  carried  out  with 
assistance  under  this  part: 

"(2)  provide  for  a  process  of  consultation 
with  the  State  human  investment  council 
established  under  section  101(a)  of  the  Ap- 
plied Technology  Education  Amendments  of 
1989; 

"(3)  describes  how  funds  will  be  allocated 
in  a  manner  consistent  with  section  353  that 
will  serve  eligible  local  educational  agencies 
with  the  greatest  need,  especially— 

"(A)  eligible  local  educational  agencies 
with  the  highest  percentages  of  children  eli- 
gible to  be  counted  under  section  1005(c)  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965; 

"(B)  eligible  local  educational  agencies 
that  have  the  greatest  need  based  on  the 
age  and  condition  of  the  building  or  equip- 
ment used  by  such  agencies;  and 

"(C)  eligible  local  educational  agencies 
that  show  a  need  for  the  improvement  or 
acquisition  proposed  to  be  made  with  assist- 
ance provided  under  this  part  for  purposes 


of  addressing  community  economic  or  em- 
ployment issues; 

"(4)  provide  for  an  annual  submission  of 
data  concerning  the  use  of  funds  and  stu- 
dents served  with  assistance  under  this  part; 

•(5)  provide  that  the  State  educational 
agency  will  keep  such  records  and  provide 
such  information  to  the  Secretary  as  may  be 
required  for  purposes  of  financial  audits  and 
program  evaluations;  and 

•'(6)  contain  assurances  that  the  State  will 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  this  part. 

"(b)  Period  or  Application.— An  applica- 
tion submitted  by  the  State  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  be  for  a  period  of  not  more 
than  3  years  and  shall  be  amended  annual- 
ly. 

SEC.  355.  LOCAL  APPLICATIONS. 

'•Each  local  educational  agency  that  de- 
sires to  receive  a  grant  under  this  part  shall 
submit  to  the  State  an  application  at  such 
time,  and  containing  or  accompanied  by 
such  information,  as  the  State  may  reason- 
ably require.". 

"(b)  Clerical  Amendment.— The  table  of 
contents  contained  in  section  1  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  item  relat- 
ing to  section  346  the  following  new  items: 

Part  P— Improvement  of  Facilities  and 
Acquisition  of  Equipment 

"Sec.  351.  Statement  of  purpose. 
"Sec.  352.  Allotment  to  States. 
"Sec.  353.  Allocation  to  local  edu- 
cational agencies. 
"Sec.  354.  State  applications. 
"Sec.  355.  Local  applications.". 

Strike  line  21  on  page  91  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  line  4  on  page  92  and  insert 
the  following: 

"(c)  Dissemination.— 

"(1)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  a 
system  for  disseminating  information  result- 
ing from  research  and  development  activi- 
ties carried  out  under  this  Act.  In  establish- 
ing such  system,  the  Secretary  shall  use  ex- 
isting dissemination  systems,  including  the 
National  Diffusion  Network,  the  National 
Center  for  Research  in  Applied  Technology 
Education,  and  the  National  Network  for 
Curriculum  Coordination  in  Applied  Tech- 
nology Education  (if  established  under  para- 
graph (2)),  in  order  to  assure  broad  access  at 
the  State  and  Itxial  levels  to  the  information 
being  disseminated. 

"(2)(A)  In  order  to  comply  with  paragraph 
(1),  the  Secretary  may  establish  an  organi- 
zation to  be  known  as  the  National  Network 
for  Curriculum  Coordination  in  Applied 
Technology  Education  (hereafter  in  this 
paragraph  referred  to  as  the  'Network'). 
Any  such  organization  shall— 

"(i)  provide  national  dissemination  of  in- 
formation on  effective  applied  technology 
education  programs  and  materials,  with  par- 
ticular attention  to  regional  programs: 

"(ii)  be  accessible  by  electronic  means: 

"(iii)  provide  leadership  and  technical  as- 
sistance in  the  design,  development,  and  dis- 
semination of  curricula  for  applied  technol- 
ogy education; 

"(iv)  coordinate  the  sharing  of  informa- 
tion among  the  States  with  respect  to  ap- 
plied technology  education  curricula; 

"(v)  reduce  duplication  of  effort  in  activi- 
ties for  the  development  of  applied  technol- 
ogy education  curricula;  and 

"(vi)  promote  the  use  of  research  findings 
with  respect  to  applied  technology  educa- 
tion curricula. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  shall  encourage  the 
designation  by  each  State  of  a  liaison  repre- 
sentative for  the  Network. ". 
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Page  106  after  line  7,  insert  the  following 
new  paragraph  (and  redesignate  the  suc- 
ceeding paragraphs  accordingly): 

(1)  in  paragraph  (2)— 

(A)  in  subparagraph  (C).  by  striking 
"and"; 

(B)  by  inserting  "and"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (D);  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  subparagraph: 

"(E)  employment-based  learning  pro- 
grams;"; 

Page  106,  line  15,  strike  "and". 

Page  106,  line  23,  strike  the  first  period, 
the  closing  quotation  marks,  and  the  second 
period  and  insert  ";  and". 

Page  106.  after  line  23,  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(6)  model  programs  providing  improved 
access  to  applied  technology  education  pro- 
grams through  centers  to  be  known  as  agri- 
culture action  centers,  which  programs  shall 
be  operated  under  regulations  developed  by 
the  Secretary  in  consultation  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  and— 

"(A)  shall  assist— 

"(i)  individuals  who  are  adversely  affected 
by  farm  and  rural  economic  downturns; 

"(ii)  individuals  who  are  dislocated  from 
farming;  and 

"(ill)  Individuals  who  are  dislocated  from 
agriculturally-related  businesses  and  indus- 
tries that  are  adversely  affected  by  farm 
rural  economic  downturns; 

"(B)  shall  provide  services,  including— 

"(i)  crisis  management  counseling  and  out- 
reach counseling  that  would  include  mem- 
bers of  the  family  of  the  affected  individual; 

"(ii)  evaluation  of  applied  technology 
skills  and  counseling  on  enhancement  of 
such  skills; 

"(ill)  assistance  in  obtaining  training  in 
basic,  remedial,  and  literacy  skills; 

"(iv)  assistance  in  seeking  employment 
and  training  in  employment-seeking  skills; 
and 

"(V)  assistance  in  obtaining  training  relat- 
ed to  operating  a  business  or  enterprise; 

"(C)  shall  provide  for  formal  and  on-the- 
job  training  to  the  extent  practicable;  and 

"(D)  shall  be  coordinated  with  activities 
and  discretionary  programs  conducted 
under  title  III  of  the  Job  Training  Partner- 
ship Act.". 

Strike  line  20  on  page  115  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  line  11  on  page  116  (and  redes- 
ignate the  succeeding  subsections  according- 
ly). 

Page  123,  strike  lines  7  through  25  and 
Insert  the  following: 

"(a)    INTORMATION    REIATING    TO    SnjDENTS 

With  Handicaps.— 

"(1)  The  Secretary  shall  ensure  that  ade- 
quate information  on  access  to  applied  tech- 
nology education  by  secondary  school  stu- 
dents with  handicaps  is  maintained  in  the 
data  system  established  under  section  421. 

"(2)  Basis  for  Intormation.- The  system 
shall  include  detailed  information  obtained 
through  scientific  sample  surveys  concern- 
ing— 

"(A)  types  of  programs  available;  and 

"(B)  enrollment  of  students  with  handi- 
caps by— 

"(i)  type  of  program; 

"(11)  type  of  instructional  setting;  and 

"(111)  type  of  handicap. 

"(SKA)  The  General  Accounting  Office 
shall  conduct  a  3-year  study,  using  repre- 
sentative samples,  of  the  effects  of  the 
amendments  made  by  title  II  of  the  Applied 
Technology  Education  Amendmentjs  of  1989 
on  the  access  to  and  participation  in  applied 
technology  education  programs,   including 


secondary  and  postsecondary  programs,  by 
disadvantaged  students,  students  with 
handicaps,  students  of  limited  English  profi- 
ciency. Eund.  to  the  extent  practicable,  foster 
children. 

"(B)  The  study  shall  include  consideration 
of  issues  such  as— 

"(i)  the  proportion  of  students  described 
in  paragraph  ( 1 )  who  are  enrolled  in  applied 
technology  education  programs  during  the 
first  3  program  years  to  which  the  Applied 
Technology  Education  Amendments  of  1989 
applies  compared  to  the  program  year  pre- 
ceding such  years; 

"(ii)  the  number  of  such  students  who 
enroll  in  applied  technology  education  pro- 
grams for  the  first  time  during  the  period  of 
the  study; 

"(ill)  the  number  of  such  students  who 
participate  in  applied  technology  education 
programs  that  lead  to  an  occupational  skill 
or  job  placement; 

"(iv)  the  extent  to  which  academics  are  in- 
corporated with  applied  technology  educa- 
tion courses; 

"(v)  the  manner  in  which  applied  technol- 
ogy education  programs  have  addressed  spe- 
cial needs  of  such  students  for  supportive 
services,  material,  and  equipment; 

"(vi)  the  comparability  of  applied  technol- 
ogy education  services  provided  to  such  stu- 
dents with  applied  technology  education 
services  provided  to  students  who  are  not 
members  of  special  populations;  and 

"(vii)  in  the  case  of  students  with  handi- 
caps— 

"(I)  the  types  and  severity  of  handicaps  of 
such  students  who  enroll  in  applied  technol- 
ogy education  programs; 

"(II)  the  extent  to  which  such  students 
participate  in  the  same  applied  technology 
education  programs  as  students  who  do  not 
have  handicaps; 

"(III)  the  number  of  such  students  with 
individualized  education  programs  devel- 
oped under  section  614(a)(5)  of  the  Educa- 
tion of  the  Handicapped  Act  who  have  indi- 
vidualized education  programs  that  include 
applied  technology  education  programs; 

"(IV)  the  extent  to  which  special  person- 
nel such  as  special  education  personnel  or 
vocational  rehabilitation  personnel  assist  in 
the  selection  and  provision  of  applied  tech- 
nology education  programs  with  respect  to 
such  students; 

'(V)  the  extent  to  which  such  students 
and  their  parents  are  involved  in  selecting 
applied  technology  education  courses  and 
programs; 

"(VI)  the  number  of  such  students  who 
have  returned  to  secondary  applied  technol- 
ogy education  programs  after  dropping  out 
or  formally  exiting  the  local  educational 
system;  and 
"(VII)  the  ages  of  such  students. 
"(C)  In  conducting  the  study  required  by 
this  subsection,  the  General  Accounting 
Office  may  consider  and  indicate  Informa- 
tion from  other  sources  to  address  or  aug- 
ment the  issues  considered  in  the  study. 

"(4)  The  General  Accounting  Office  shall 
submit  to  the  appropriate  committees  of  the 
Congress  a  report  describing  the  results  of 
the  study  conducted  as  required  by  this  sub- 
section not  later  than  July  1.  1995. 

"(b)  Information  Relating  to  Students 
Who  Have  Completed  Secondary  School.— 
"(1)  The  Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
shall  conduct  an  assessment  of  a  sample  of 
tests  designed  to  be  administered  to  stu- 
dents who  have  completed  secondary  school 
to  assess  the  level  of  technical  knowledge 
relating  to  broad  technical  fields  possessed 
by  such  students.  The  assessment  shall  in- 
clude at  least— 


"(A)  an  assessment  of  the  quality,  validity, 
reliability,  and  predictive  capability  of 
widely  used  applied  technology  aptitude  and 
competency  tests  and  assessments,  with  par- 
ticular attention  to— 

"(i)  the  use  of  such  assessments  with  re- 
SE>ect  to  students  who  are  members  of  spe- 
cial populations;  and 

(ii)  patterns  of  actual  usage  with  respect 
to  entry  into  applied  technology  education 
programs,  promotion  within  such  programs, 
completion  of  such  programs,  and  place- 
ment in  appropriate  positions; 

"(B)  identification  of  trends  in  such  tests 
and  assessments,  including  any  relationship 
to  applied  technology  education  curricula; 
and 
"(C)  identification  of  policy  options  for— 
"(I)  strengthening  development  and  qual- 
ity of  such  tests  and  assessments  to  ensure 
that  such  tests  and  assessments  are  con- 
ducted in  an  impartial  manner  that  does  not 
penalize  students  on  the  basis  of  race.  sex. 
of  economic  background;  and 

"(ii)  means  of  sustaining  competition  in 
the  development  of  such  tests  and  assess- 
ments. 

"(2)  The  resulU  of  the  study  required  by 
paragraph  (1)  shall  be  reported  to  the  ap- 
propriate committees  of  the  Congress  not 
later  than  September  30.  1994.". 

Page  129.  line  21.  strike  "such  regula- 
tions" and  insert  "regulations  on  a  limited 
number  of  issues". 

Page  131,  line  20,  Insert  after  the  opening 
quotation  marks  the  following:  "(a)  Federal 
Laws  Guaranteeing  Civil  Rights.—" 

Page  131,  line  22,  strike  the  closing  quota- 
tion marks  and  the  second  period. 

Page  131.  after  line  22,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(b)  Retention  of  Existing  Names.— 
Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  re- 
quire that  any  of  the  following  be  known  by 
a  different  name  or  title: 
"(1)  Vocational  student  organizations. 
"(2)  Vocational  administrators,  counselors, 
or  Instructors  who  are  not  compensated 
from  funds  provided  as  Federal  assistance. 

"(3)  Vocational  schools,  vocational  Institu- 
tions, and  area  vocational  education 
schools. ". 

Page  136.  line  21,  strike  "Such"  and  aU 
that  follows  through  line  2  on  page  137. 

On  page  129,  In  line  24  strike  "82-4"  and 
insert  "85-5"  and  on  line  25  strike  "(47 
Fed."  and  on  page  130,  In  line  1  strike  "Reg. 
30708.  June  18.  1982)"  and  insert  "December 
13.  1985)". 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Madam  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  favor  of  the  amendments  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support 
of  the  Hawkins  amendments.  One  of 
those  that  I  might  just  highlight  deals 
with  the  very  area  of  vocational 
schools  which  also  is  true  of  my  dis- 
trict. 

The  first  would  require  the  LEA  to 
plan  with  and  to  provide  fimds  to  area 
vocational  schools  according  to  their 
relative  share  of  special  population 
students  in  applied  technology  educa- 
tion. 

The  second  would  require  the  local 
education  agency  to  assess  the  relative 
share  of  a  special  population  of  stu- 
dents in  applied  technology  education 
shared  by  area  vocational  schools. 
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The  third  would  provide  an  appeal 
procedure  for  area  vocational  schools 
for  funding  by  the  local  education 
agency. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Haw- 
kins]. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  title  I? 

If  not.  the  Clerk  will  designate  title 
II. 

The  text  of  title  II  is  as  follows: 

TTTLE 11— AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  CARL  D. 
PERKINS  VOCATIONAL  EDVCATION  ACT 
see.  2*1.  APPUED  TECHNOLOGY  EDVCATION. 

(a)  Short  TtTLS.— The  first  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 1  of  the  Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational 
Education  Act  (hereafter  in  this  title  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Act"}  (20  U.S.C.  2301  note  J 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "This  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  'Carl  D.  Perkins  Applied 
Technology  Education  Act'. ". 

(b)  In  General.— The  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  "vocational"  each  place  it  appears 
and  inserting  "applied  technology". 

(c>  Amendments  to  Headings.— 

(1)  Title  i.—The  heading  for  title  I  of  the 
Act  (20  U.S.C.  2311  et  seq.J  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"TITLE  I— APPUED  TECHNOLOGY 
EDVCATION  ASSISTANCE  TO  THE  STATES". 

(2)  Part  a  of  tttle  hi.— The  heading  for 
paH  A  of  titU  III  of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C.  2351 
et  seq.)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"PART  A— STATE  ASSISTANCE  FOR  APPLIED 

TECHNOLOGY  EDUCATION  SUPPORT  PRO- 
GRAMS BY  COMMUNITY-BASED  ORGANIZA- 
TIONS". 

(3)  Subpart  4  of  part  b  of  title  iv.—The 
heading  for  subpart  4  of  part  B  of  title  IV  of 
the  Act  (20  U.S.C.  2417)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"Sm^rt  4— Model  CenUrt  for  Applied  Technology 
EduemttoH  for  Older  Indioidmlt". 

(4)  Part  c  of  tttle  rv.—The  heading  for 
part  C  of  titU  IV  of  the  Act  (20  U.S.  C.  2421  et 
seq.)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"PART  C— APPUED  TECHNOLOGY  EDUCA- 
TION AND  OCCUPATIONAL  INFORMATION 
DATA  SYSTEMS". 

(5)  Part  e  of  tttle  rv.—The  heading  for 
part  E  of  title  IV  of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C.  2441) 
ia  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"PART E—BIUNGUAL  APPLIED  TECHNOLOGY 
EDUCATION  TRAINING", 
(d)  Clerical  Amendments.— The  table  of 

contents  contained  in  section  1  of  the  Act  is 

amended— 
(1)  by  striking  the  item  relating  to  title  I 

and  inserting  the  foUounng  new  item: 

"TITLE  I— APPLIED  TECHNOLOGY  EDU- 
CATION ASSISTANCE  TO  THE  STATES"; 
12)  by  striking  the  item  relating  to  part  A 

of  title  III  and  inserting  the  following  new 

item: 

"Part   A—State    Assistance    for    Appued 
Tkchnolooy    Education    Support    Pro- 
grams   BY    Community-Based    Organiza- 
tions": 
(3)  by  striking  the  item,  relating  to  subpart 

4  of  part  B  of  title  IV  and  inserting  the  fol- 
lowing new  item.- 

"Subpart  4— Model  Centers  for  Applied  Tech- 
nology Education  for  Older  Individuals"; 
14)  by  striking  the  item  relating  to  part  C 

of  title  IV  and  inserting  the  following  new 

item: 


"Part  C— Appued   Technology  Education 
and  Occupational  Information  Data  Sys- 
tems"; and 
(5)  by  striking  the  item  relating  to  part  E 

of  title  IV  and  inserting  the  following  new 

item: 
"Part  E—Biunoual  Appued  Technology 
Ed  uca  tion  Training  ' '. 

SEC.  l»t  statement  OF  PURPOSE. 

Section  2  of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C.  2301)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"SEC.  2.  statement  OF  PVRPOSE. 

"It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  make  the 
United  States  more  competitive  in  the  world 
economy  by  developing  more  fully  the  aca- 
demic and  occupational  skills  of  all  seg- 
ments of  the  population.  This  purpose  will 
principally  be  achieved  through  concentrat- 
ing resources  on  improving  educational  pro- 
grams leading  to  academic,  occupational, 
training,  and  retraining  skill  competencies 
needed  to  work  in  a  technologically  ad- 
vanced society. ". 

SEC.  293.  authorization  OF  appropriations. 

Section  3  of  the  Act  (20   U.S.C.   2302)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"SEC.  J.  AITHORIZATION  OF  appropri.ations. 

"(a)  State  Grants;  National  Programs.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$1,000,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1990  and 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1991  through  1995  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  titles  I  (other  than  sec- 
tion 112).  II.  and  IV  (other  than  part  E)  of 
this  Act 
"(b)  Special  Programs.— 
"(1)(A)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $15,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1990 
and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  1991  through  1995  to  carry 
out  part  A  of  title  III,  relating  to  State  as- 
sistance for  applied  technology  education 
support  programs  by  community-based  orga- 
nizations. 

"(B)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $40,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1990  and 
such  sums  OS  may  be  necessary  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1991  through  1995  to  carry 
out  part  B  of  title  III.  relating  to  consumer 
and  homemaking  education. 

"(C)  Subject  to  paragraph  (2),  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  $30,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  1990  and  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1991  through  1995  to  carry  out  part  C  of  title 
III.  relating  to  career  guidance  and  counsel- 
ing. 

"(D)  Subject  to  paragraph  (2).  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  $20,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  1990  and  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal  year 
1991  through  1995  to  carry  out  part  D  of 
title  III.  relating  to  business-education-labor 
partnerships. 

"(E)  Subject  to  paragraph  (2).  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  $200,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  1990  and  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1991  through  1995  to  carry  out  part  E  of  title 
III.  relating  to  tech-prep  education. 

"(F)  Subject  to  paragraph  (2).  there  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  $100,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  1990  and  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1991 
through  1995  to  carry  out  part  F  of  title  III. 
relating  to  improijement  of  facilities  and  ac- 
quisition of  equipment 

"(2)  No  amounts  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated under  subparagraph  (C).  (D).  (E), 
or  (F)  for  the  first  fiscal  year  for  which 
amounts  are  appropriated  under  this  Act 
unless  the  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  for  that  fiscal  year  equals  or 


exceeds  the  amount  necessary  to  carry  out 
activities  for  which  such  amount  is  appro- 
priated at  the  level  at  which  such  activities 
were  carried  out  in  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

"(c)  State  Human  Investment  Councils.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$8,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1990  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1991  through  1995  to  carry  out 
section  112,  relating  to  State  human  invest- 
ment councils. 

"(d)  BiuNGUAL  Appued  Technology  Train- 
ing Programs.— There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1990  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1991  through  1995  to 
carry  out  part  E  of  title  IV,  relating  to  bilin- 
gual applied  technology  training  programs. 

"(e)  Set-Aside  for  National  Programs.— 
From  amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  for  each  fiscal  year,' 2  percent 
shall  be  available  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  title  IV  (other  than  part  E),  relating  to 
national  programs. ". 

PART  A— APPLIED  TECHNOLOGY  EDUCATION 
ASSISTANCE  TO  THE  STA  TES 

SEC.  211.  allotment. 

Paragraph  (3)  of  section  101(a)  of  the  Act 
(20  U.S.C.  2311(a))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  clause  (i)  of  subparagraph  (B),  by 
striking  "subparagraph  (A)"  and  inserting 
"subparagraphs  (A)  and  (D)"; 

(2)  in  clauses  (i)  and  (ii)  of  subparagraph 
(B),  by  striking  "D.  or  E"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  "or  D";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subparagraph: 

"(D)(i)  No  State  shall,  by  reason  of  sub- 
paragraph (B),  be  allotted  more  than  the 
lesser  of— 

"(I)  150  percent  of  the  amount  that  the 
State  received  in  the  preceding  fiscal  year; 
and 

"(II)  the  amount  calculated  under  clause 
(ii). 

"(ii)  The  amount  calculated  under  this 
clause  shall  be  determined  by  multiplying— 

"(I)  the  number  of  individuals  in  the  State 
counted  under  paragraph  (2)  in  the  preced- 
ing fiscal  year;  by 

"(II)  150  percent  of  the  national  average 
per  pupil  payment  made  with  funds  avail- 
able under  this  section  for  that  year. ". 

SEC.  212  within  state  allocation. 

Section  102  of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C.  2312)  U 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 
■SEC.  102.  within  state  allocation. 

"(a)  Programs  Other  Than  State 
Grants.— Each  State  shall  reserve  from  its 
allotment  of  funds  appropriated  under  sec- 
tion 3(a)  for  each  fiscal  year— 

"(1)  an  amount  that  does  not  exceed  5  per- 
cent of  the  allotment  for  State  administra- 
tion of  the  State  plan,  of  which  not  less  than 
$60,000  shall  be  available  only  for  purposes 
of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  section 
121(a); 

"(2)  an  amount  equal  to  10  percent  of  the 
allotment  for  the  program  for  single  parents, 
homemakers,  and  displaced  homemakers  de- 
scribed in  section  121(b)  and  the  sex  equity 
program  described  in  section  121(c);  and 

"(3)  an  amount  that  does  not  exceed  5  per- 
cent of  the  allotment  for— 

"(A)  business-education-labor  partner- 
ships under  part  D  of  title  III; 

"(B)  development  and  implementation  of 
State  standards  for  performance  and  meas- 
ures of  performance  for  applied  technology 
education  programs  under  section  122; 

"(C)  training  and  retraining  of  academic 
and  applied  technology  staff  and  counselors 
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to  better  integrate  the  teaching  strategies 
and  curricula  of  both  disciplines  so  that  stu- 
dents will  be  better  prepared  for  full  partici- 
pation in  society,  the  economy,  and  the 
democratic  process,  taking  into  account  the 
need  for  greater  access  to  and  participation 
in  applied  technology  education  by  students 
and  teachers  from  historically  underrepre- 
sented  groups,  including  minorities; 

"ID)  at  least  1  program  for  incarcerated 
youths  in  juvenile  detention  or  correctional 
facilities  or  criminal  offenders  who  are  serv- 
ing in  correctional  facilities; 

"(E)  preservice  and  inservice  training  for 
teachers,  guidance  counselors,  and  other  ap- 
propriate individuals;  and 

"(F)  support  of  applied  technology  student 
organizations. 

"(b)  State  Grants.— Each  State  shall  use 
the  remainder  of  its  allotment  of  funds  ap- 
propriated under  section  3(a)  for  each  fiscal 
year  for  activities  described  in  title  II. ". 

SEC.  213.  STATE  ADMIStSTRATIOS. 

Section  111  of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C.  2321)  is 
amended — 
(1)  in  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a)— 

(A)  in  subparagraph  (B),  by  striking 
"State  council  on  vocational  education" 
and  inserting  "State  human  investment 
council "; 

(B)  in  subparagraph  (C),  by  striking 
"State  council  established  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 112"  and  inserting  "State  human  in- 
vestment council"; 

(C)  in  subparagraph  (D),  by  striking  "; 
and  "  and  inserting  a  semicolon; 

(D)  in  subparagraph  (E)— 

(i)  by  striking  "the  State  job  training  co- 
ordinating council"  and  inserting  "the  State 
human  investment  council"; 

(ii)  by  striking  "their  respective  pro- 
grams" and  inserting  "programs  under  this 
Act  and  programs  under  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act";  and 

(Hi)  by  striking  the  period  and  inserting  "; 
and";  and 

(E)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subparagraph: 

"(F)  assuring  access  to  applied  technology 
education  services  for  any  students  with 
handicaps— 

"(i)  who— 

"(I)  are  handicapped  children  for  purposes 
of  section  602(a)(1)  of  the  Education  of  the 
Handicapped  Act;  or 

"(II)  are  protected  under  section  504  of  the 
RehabUitation  Act  of  1973;  and 

"(ii)  are  not  less  than  12  years  of  age;  and 

"(Hi)  are  not  older  than  the  upper  age 
limit  established  by  the  State  for  eligibility 
for  special  education  services. ". 

(2)  by  striking  subsection  (b); 

(3)  by  redesignating  subsections  (c)  and 
(d)  as  subsections  (b)  and  (c),  resj>ectively; 

(4)  in  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (c) 
(as  redesignated  by  paragraph  (3)  of  this 
subsection),  by  striking  "State  council"  and 
inserting  "State  human  investment  coun- 
cil"; and 

(5)  by  striking  subsection  (e). 

SEC  214.  DUTIES  OF  THE  STATE  HUMAN  INVEST- 
MENT COUNCIL  WITH  RESPECT  TO  AP- 
PUBD  TECHNOLOGY  EDUCATION. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  112  of  the  Act  (20 
U.S.C.  2322)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  amending  the  section  heading  to 
read  as  follows: 

SBC.  in.  DUTIES  OP  THE  STATE  HUMAN  INVEST- 
MENT COUNCIL  WITH  RESPECT  TO  AP- 
PUED  TECHNOLOGY  EDUCATION." 

(2)  by  striking  "Sec.  112."; 

(3)  by  amending  subsection  (a)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(a)  Each  State  which  desires  to  partici- 
pate in  applied  technology  education  pro- 


grams authorized  by  this  Act  for  any  fiscal 
year  shall  establish  a  State  human  invest- 
ment council  as  required  by  section  101(a) 
of  the  Applied  Technology  Education 
Amendments  of  1989  and  shaU  require  such 
council  to  act  as  the  State  council  on  ap- 
plied technology  education. "; 

(4)  in  subsection  (bJ— 

(A)  by  striking  "and  membership";  and 

(B)  by  striking  "State  council"  and  insert- 
ing "State  human  investment  council"; 

(5)  by  striking  subsection  (c); 

(6)  by  redesignating  subsections  (d),  (e), 
and  (f),  as  subsections  (c),  (d),  and  (e),  re- 
spectively; 

(7)  in  subsection  (c)  (as  redesignated  by 
paragraph  (6)  of  this  subsection)— 

(A)  by  striking  "State  council"  and  insert- 
ing "State  human  investment  council";  and 

(B)  in  subparagraph  (B)  of  paragraph  (9), 
by  striking  "the  State  job  training  coordi- 
nating council, "; 

(8)  in  subsection  (d)  (as  redesignated  by 
paragraph  (6)  of  this  subsection)— 

(A)  by  striking  "State  council"  and  insert- 
ing "State  human  investTnent  council";  and 

(B)  by  striking  "Council"  and  inserting 
"council";  and 

(9)  in  subsection  (e)  (as  redesignated  by 
paragraph  (6)  of  this  subsection)— 

(A)  in  paragraph  (1),  by  striking  "State 
councils"  each  place  it  appears  and  insert- 
ing "State  human  investment  councils";  and 

(B)  in  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2),  by  striking 
"State  council"  each  place  it  appears  and 
inserting  "State  human  investment  coun- 
cil". 

(b)  Clerical  Amendment.— The  table  of 
contents  contained  in  section  1  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  the  item  relating  to  sec- 
tion 112  and  inserting  the  following: 
"Sec.  112.  Duties  of  the  State  human  invest- 
ment council  with  respect  to 
applied  technology  educatioru" 

SEC.  115.  STATE  PLANS. 

Section  113  of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C.  2323)  is 
amended— 
(1)  in  subsection  (a)— 

(A)  in  subparagraph  (A)  of  paragraph  (2), 
by  striking  "State  council"  and  all  that  fol- 
lows and  inserting  "State  human  invest- 
ment council "; 

(B)  in  paragraph  (3)— 
(i)    in    subparagraph     (C),     by    striking 

"groups  of  individuals  specified  in  section 
201(b)"  and  inserting  "individuals  who  are 
members  of  special  populations"; 
(ii)  in  subparagraph  (D)— 

(I)  by  sinking  "and"  at  the  end  of  clause 

(II)  by  amending  clause  (v)  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(V)  the  capability  of  applied  technology 
education  programs  to  provide  each  applied 
technology  education  student  with  strong 
development  and  use  of  problem-solving 
skills  and  basic  and  advanced  academic 
skills  (incliuiing  skills  in  the  areas  of  mathe- 
matics, reading,  writing,  science,  and  social 
studies)  in  the  technological  setting;";  and 

(III)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follovnng 
new  clauses: 

"(vi)  the  responsiveness  of  the  program  to 
the  special  needs  of  students  who  are  mem- 
bers of  special  populations; 

"(vii)(I)  the  relative  academic,  occupa- 
tional, training,  and  retraining  needs  of  sec- 
ondary, adult,  and  postsecondary  students; 
and 

"(II)  the  academic,  occupational,  train- 
ing, and  retraining  needs  of  the  State  and 
local  areas,  including  needs  in  areas  of 
emerging  technologies;"; 

(Hi)  by  sinking  "and"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (E); 


(iv)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (F)  and  inserting  ";  and";  and 

(V)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  foUounng  new 
subparagraph: 

"(G)  consider  including  in  its  applied 
technology  education  programs  activities  to 
provide  strong  experience  in  and  under- 
standing of  all  aspects  of  the  industry  the 
student  is  preparing  to  enter  (including 
planning,  management,  finances,  technical 
and  production  skills,  uTiderlying  principles 
of  technology,  labor  and  community  issues, 
and  health,  safety,  and  environmental 
issues). ". 

(2)  in  subsection  (b)— 

(A)  in  paragraph  (D— 
(i)  in  subparagraph  (A),  by  striking  "for 

programs"  and  aU  that  follows  and  insert- 
ing "under  subsections  (a)  and  (d)  of  section 
203;"; 

(ii)  in  subparagraph  (B),  by  striking  "sec- 
tion 203"  and  inserting  "sections  102,  201, 
and  202";  and 

(Hi)  in  subparagraph  (O— 

(I)  by  striking  "individuals  described  in 
clauses  (1)  and  (2)  of  section  201(b)"  and  in- 
serting "individuals  who  are  members  of 
special  populations";  and 

(II)  by  striking  "part  A  of; 

(B)  by  amending  paragraph  (4)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(4)  provide  assurances  that  the  State  uyill 
dUtribute  at  teast  80  percent  of  the  funds 
made  availabte  for  title  II  to  local  educa- 
tional agencies  and  postsecondary  institu- 
tions pursuant  to  such  title;"; 

(C)  by  amending  paragraph  (S)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(5)  provide  assurances  that  the  State  will 
distribute  funds  made  availabU  for  title  II 
in  accordance  with  section  201;"; 

(D)  in  paragraph  (7),  by  striking  "singU 
parents  and  homemakers  under  section 
201(b)(3)"  and  inserting  "single  parents, 
homemakers,  and  displaced  homemakers 
under  section  121(b)"; 

(E)  by  amending  paragraph  (9)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(9)  provide  assurances  that  the  State  will 
develop  and  implement  a  system  of  stand- 
ards for  performance  and  measures  of  per- 
formance for  applied  technology  education 
programs  at  the  State  tevel  that  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  section  122;"; 

(F)  in  paragraph  (10),  by  striking  "titte  I" 
and  all  that  foUows  through  "of  1981"  and 
inserting  the  following:  "chapter  1  of  title  I 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965"; 

(G)  in  paragraph  (13),  by  striking  "State 
council  on  vocalional  education"  and  in- 
serting "State  human  investment  council"; 

(H)  in  paragraph  (15)— 

(i)  by  striking  "part  D"  and  inserting 
"part  C";  and 

(ii)  by  striking  "1984"  and  inseHing 
"1988"; 

(I)  in  paragraph  (16).  by  striking  ";  and" 
and  inserting  the  following:  ",  so  that— 

"(A)  in  local  educational  agencies  under 
whose  jurisdiction  there  is  more  than  1 
school  schools  that  receive  assistance  pursu- 
ant to  title  II  shall  receive  in  any  fiscal  year 
at  teast  the  same  amount  of  funding  per  stu- 
dent from  non-Federal  sources  as  is  received 
per  student  from  non-Federal  sources  by 
schools  that  do  not  receive  assistance  pursu- 
ant to  tiOe  II;  and 

"(B)  schools  receiving  assistance  under 
titte  II  and  students  participating  in  ap- 
plied technology  education  programs  shall 
not  receive  fewer  services  under  other  Feder- 
al State,  and  local  programs;"; 
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<J)  in  paragravh  (t7),  by  striking  the 
period  and  inserting  ";  and";  and 

(Kt  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph; 

"(IS)  provide  assurances  that  the  State 
will  carry  ovt  the  provisions  of  section 
116. ":  and 

(3)  in  paragraph  ID  of  subsection  (c>— 

I  A)  try  striking  "State  council"  each  place 
it  appears  and  inserting  "State  human  in- 
vestvient  council";  and 

(BJ  try  striking  "the  State  job  training  co- 
ordinating council,  and". 

SEC  21*.  APPKOVAL 

Section  114  of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C.  2324)  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  la)— 

(A)  in  the  first  sentence,  by  striking  "the 
State  job  training  coordinating  council" 
and  all  that  follows  through  "Act"  and  in- 
serting "the  State  human  investment  coun- 
cil"; and 

(B)  in  the  last  sentence,  tyy  striking  "the 
State  job  training  coordinating  council" 
and  inserting  "the  State  human  investm£nt 
councU"; 

(2)  in  sutisection  (b),  by  striking  "State 
council"  each  place  it  appears  and  inserting 
"State  human  investment  council"; 

(3)  try  redesignating  subsection  (c>  as  sub- 
section (d); 

(4)  try  inserting  after  subsection  <b)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection; 

"(c)  The  State  t>oard  shall  develop  the  por- 
tion of  each  State  plan  relating  to  the 
amount  and  uses  of  any  funds  proposed  to 
be  reserved  for  adult  education  or  postsec- 
ondary  education  and  for  secondary  educa- 
tion after  constUtation  with  the  State 
agency  responsible  for  supervision  of  com- 
munity colleges  and  the  State  agency  re- 
sponsible for  secondary  education,  respec- 
tively. The  State  board  shall,  in  developing 
such  plan,  take  into  consideration  the  rela- 
tive training  and  retraining  needs  of  sec- 
ondary, adult,  and  postsecondary  students. 
If  a  State  agency  finds  that  a  portion  of  the 
final  State  plan  is  objectionable,  such 
agency  shall  file  its  objections  tcith  the  State 
t>oard.  The  State  board  shall  respond  to  any 
objections  of  such  agency  in  submitting 
such  plan  to  the  Secretary.  The  Secretary 
shall  consider  such  comments  in  reviewing 
the  State  plan. ";  and 

(5)  try  amending  subparagraph  (A)  of  sub- 
section (d)(2)  (as  redesignated  by  paragraph 
(3)  of  this  subsection)  to  read  as  follows; 

"(A)  Each  State  plan  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  Secretary  by  May  1  preceding  the  begin- 
ning of  the  first  fiscal  year  for  which  such 
plan  is  to  be  in  effect  The  Secretary  shall 
approve  each  plan  before  the  expiration  of 
the  60-day  period  beginning  on  the  date  the 
plan  is  submitted  if  the  plan  meets  the  re- 
Quirements  of  section  113  and  is  of  suffi- 
cient Quality  to  meet  the  objectives  of  this 
Act  (including  the  objective  of  developing 
and  implementing  performance  standards), 
and  shall  sut>seguently  take  appropriate  ac- 
tions to  monitor  the  State's  compliance  with 
the  provisions  of  its  plan  and  the  require- 
ments of  this  Act  The  Secretary  shall  not  fi- 
nally disapprove  a  State  plan  except  after 
giving  reasonable  notice  and  an  opportuni- 
ty for  a  tiearing  to  the  State  tmant ". 

SSC  tl7.  LOCAL  APPUCATION. 

Section  US  of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C.  2325)  is 
amended— 
(1)  in  subsection  (a)— 

(A)  in  the  first  sentence,  by  striking 
"Except"  and  all  that  follows  through  "any" 
and  inserting  "Any";  and 

(B)  in  paragraph  (1).  by  striking  ";  and" 
and  inserting  a  semicolon;  and 


(C)  in  paragraph  (2),  by  striking  the 
period  and  inserting  a  semicolon;  and 

(D)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraphs: 

"(3)  descril>e  how  it  will  apply  and  imple- 
ment (in  consultation  with  the  appropriate 
private  industry  council  established  under 
section  102  of  the  Job  Training  Partnership 
Act  where  practicable)  the  system  of  stand- 
ards for  performance  and  measures  of  per- 
formance for  applied  technology  education 
programs  developed  ty  the  State  under  sec- 
tion 122; 

"(4)  describe  how  access  to  programs  of 
good  quality  will  be  provided  to  students 
who  are  economically  disadvantaged,  stu- 
dents with  handicaps,  foster  children,  and 
students  of  limited  English  proficiency 
through  affirmative  outreach  and  recruit- 
ment efforts; 

"(5)  describe  how  the  local  educational 
agency  and  institutions  involved  will  moni- 
tor the  provision  of  applied  technology  edu- 
cation provided  to  students  with  handicaps, 
including  students  with  handicaps  who 
have  an  individualieed  education  program 
under  section  614(a)(5)  of  the  Education  of 
the  Handicapped  Act  with  applied  technolo- 
gy education  components  and  other  stu- 
dents with  handicaps  who  have  returned  to 
the  educational  system; 

"(6)  describe  how  the  local  educational 
agency  and  institutions  involved  will  facili- 
tate and  promote  the  effective  transition  of 
students  who  are  economically  disadvan- 
taged, students  with  handicaps,  foster  chil- 
dren, and  students  of  limited  English  profi- 
ciency from  the  educational  system  to  em- 
ployment and  additional  training  and  edu- 
cational opportunities,  including,  at  the 
option  of  the  local  educational  agency,  a  de- 
scription of  how  the  local  educational 
agency  intends  to  provide  access  to  and  use 
vocational  rehabilitation  counselors  in  fa- 
cilitating and  promoting  such  effective 
transition; 

"(7)  consider  the  demonstrated  occupa- 
tional needs  of  the  area  in  assisting  pro- 
grams funded  by  this  Act; 

"(8)  describe  how  the  local  educational 
agencies  and  eligible  institutions  will  use 
funds  provided  under  title  II  to— 

"(Al  first  serve  schools  (or  locations,  in  the 
case  of  an  eligible  institution  that  offers 
programs  at  more  than  1  location)  that— 

"(i)  have  the  highest  numbers  or  percent- 
ages of  students  who  are  economically  dis- 
advantaged, students  of  limited  English  pro- 
ficiency, and  students  with  handicaps;  and 

"(ii)  are  offering  programs  in  greatest 
need  of  improvement;  and 

"(B)  provide  applied  technology  education 
in  a  program  that— 

"(i)  integrates  academic  and  occupational 
disciplines  so  that  students  participating  in 
the  program  are  able  to  achieve  both  aca- 
demic and  occupational  competence; 

"(ii)  offers  coherent  sequences  of  courses 
leading  to  a  job  skill; 

"(Hi)  encourages  students  through  coun- 
seling to  pursue  such  coherent  sequences  of 
courses; 

"(iv)  assists  students  who  are  economical- 
ly disadvantaged,  students  of  limited  Eng- 
lish proficiency,  and  students  with  handi- 
caps to  succeed  through  supportive  services 
such  as  counseling,  English-language  in- 
struction, child  care,  and  special  aids; 

"(V)  is  of  such  size,  scope,  and  quality  as 
to  bring  about  improvement  in  the  quality 
of  education  offered  by  the  school;  and 

"(vi)  seeks  to  cooperate  with  the  sex  equity 
program  carried  out  under  section  121(c): 
and 


"(9)  include  any  other  appropriate  infor- 
mation that  the  State  may  require  consist- 
ent with  this  Act ";  and 

(2)  by  striking  subsection  (c). 

SEC.  HH.  STATE  IMPROVEMENT PLASS. 

(a)  In  General.— Part  B  of  title  I  of  the  Act 
(20  U.S.C.  2321  et  seq.)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  section: 

"SEC  IIS.  STATE  IMPROVEMENT  PLASS. 

"(a)  In  General.— Each  State  receiving 
funds  under  this  Act  in  the  fiscal  year  1991 
or  the  fiscal  year  1992  shall,  during  such 
fiscal  year,  review  all  applied  technology 
education  programs  in  secondary  schools 
and  postsecondary  institutions  in  the  State 
to  determine  whether— 

"(1)  academic  education  and  applied  tech- 
nology education  are  being  properly  coordi- 
nated for  the  t>enefit  of  students: 

"(2)  such  schools  and  institutions  are  of- 
fering coherent  sequences  or  courses  leading 
to  occupational  skills; 

"(3)  students  in  stich  schools  and  institu- 
tions are  counseled  to  pursue  such  sequences 
or  courses  in  order  to  secure  an  occupation- 
al skill; 

"(4)  both  academic  and  occupational  com- 
petencies are  acquired  by  students  who  com- 
plete such  courses: 

"(S)  access  is  provided  to  programs  of 
good  quality  for  students  who  are  economi- 
cally disadvantaged,  students  with  handi- 
caps, foster  children,  and  students  of  limited 
English  proficiency  (evidence  of  which  may 
be  shown  by  data  collected  on  proportionate 
numbers  of  students  who  are  members  of 
special  populations  and  who  are  enrolled  in 
such  programs);  and 

"(61  equipment,  facilities,  supplies,  cur- 
riculum development  and  teacher  educa- 
tion are  modem. 

"(b)  Limitation.— Any  State  that  conducts 
a  review  as  required  by  subsection  (a) 
during  the  fiscal  year  1991  shall  not  be  re- 
quired to  conduct  such  a  review  during  the 
fiscal  year  1992.". 

(b)  Clerical  Amendment.— The  table  of 
contents  contained  in  section  I  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  item  relating 
to  section  115  the  following  new  item: 

"Sec.  116.  State  improvement  plans.  ". 

SEC  219.  STATE-ADMINISTERED  PROGRAMS. 

(a)  In  General.— Title  I  of  the  Act  120 
U.S.C.  2311  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  part: 

"PART  C— STATE-ADMINISTERED  PROGRAMS 

"SEC  121.  SEX  EQVITY  PROGRAM  AND  PROGRAM  FOR 
HOMEMAKERS,  DISPLACED  HOMEMAK- 
ERS,  AND  SINGLE  PARE.\TS. 

"(a)  Appointment  of  Coordinator.— Any 
State  desiring  to  participate  in  the  pro- 
grams authorized  by  this  Act  shalt  from 
amounts  reserved  under  section 
102(a)(1)(A),  assign  1  individual  within  the 
appropriate  State  agency  established  or  des- 
ignated by  the  State  board  to  administer 
and  coordinate  applied  technology  educa- 
tion programs  unthin  the  State,  to  work  full 
time  to  assist  the  State  board  to  fulfill  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  by— 

"(1)  administering  and  coordinating  the 
program  of  applied  technology  education  for 
single  parents,  homemakers,  and  displaced 
homemakers  described  in  subsection  (b)  and 
the  sex  equity  program  described  in  subsec- 
tion Ic),  including— 

"(A)  development  of  an  annual  plan  for 
the  use  of  all  funds  available  for  such  pro- 
grams; 

"(B)  management  of  the  distribution  of 
funds  pursuant  to  subsection  (e); 
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"ICt  monitoring  of  the  use  of  funds  dis- 
tributed to  recipients  under  such  programs; 
"(D)  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of  pro- 
grams   and    activities    supported    by   such 
funds; 

"(E)  assuring  the  access  of  individuals 
with  handicaps,  foster  children,  disadvan- 
taged individuals,  and  individuals  of  limit- 
ed English  proficiency  to  programs  funded 
under  this  part;  and 

"(F)  considering  the  academic,  occupa- 
tional, training,  and  retraining  needs  of  the 
State  and  local  areas,  including  needs  in 
areas  of  emerging  technologies; 

"(2)  gathering,  analyzing,  and  disseminat- 
ing data  on  the  adequacy  and  effectiveness 
of  applied  technology  education  programs 
in  the  State  in  meeting  the  education  and 
employment  needs  of  women  (including 
preparation  for  employment  in  technical  oc- 
cupations, new  and  emerging  occupational 
fields,  and  occupations  regarded  as  nontra- 
ditional  for  women),  and  on  the  status  of 
male  and  female  students  and  employees  in 
such  programs; 

"(3)  reviewing  applied  technology  educa- 
tion programs  (including  career  guidance 
and  counseling)  for  sex  stereotyping  and  sex 
bias,  with  particular  attention  to  practices 
which  tend  to  inhibit  the  entry  of  women 
into  high  technology  occupations,  and  sub- 
mitting— 

"(A)  recommendations  for  inclusion  in  the 
State  plan  of  programs  and  policies  to  over- 
come sex  bias  and  sex  stereotyping  in  such 
programs;  and 

•(B)  an  assessment  of  the  State's  progress 
in  meeting  the  purposes  of  this  Act  with 
regard  to  overcoming  sex  discrimination 
and  sex  stereotyping; 

"(4)  reviewing  proposed  actions  on  grants, 
contracts,  and  the  policies  of  the  State  board 
to  CTisure  that  the  needs  of  women  are  ad- 
dressed in  the  administration  of  this  Act; 

"(5)  developing  recommendations  for  pro- 
grams of  information  and  outreach  to 
women  concerning  applied  technology  edu- 
cation and  employment  opportunities  for 
women  (including  opportunities  for  careers 
as  technicians  and  skilled  workers  in  techni- 
cal fields  and  new  and  emerging  occupa- 
tional fields); 

"(6)  providing  technical  assistance  and 
advice  to  local  educational  agencies,  post- 
secondary  institutions,  and  other  interested 
parties  in  the  State,  in  expanding  applied 
technology  opportunities  for  women;  and 

"(7)  assisting  administrators,  instructors, 
and  counselors  in  implementing  programs 
and  activities  to  increase  access  for  women 
(including  displaced  homemakers  and  single 
heads  of  households)  to  applied  technology 
education  and  to  increase  male  and  female 
students'  enrollment  in  nontraditional  pro- 
grams. 

"(b)  Proqram  for  Single  Parents,  Home- 
makers,  AND  Displaced  Homemakers.— Each 
State  shall  use  the  portion  of  its  allotment 
described  in  subsection  (d)(1)  only  to— 

"(1)  provide,  subsidize,  reimburse,  or  pay 
for  preparatory  services  for  applied  technol- 
ogy education,  applied  technology  education 
and  training  activities,  including  basic  lit- 
eracy instruction  and  necessary  educational 
materials,  that  will  furnish  single  parents, 
homemakers,  and  displaced  homemakers 
with  marketable  skills; 

"(2)  make  grants  to  eligible  recipients  for 
expanding  preparatory  services  for  applied 
technology  education  and  applied  technolo- 
gy education  services  when  the  expansion 
directly  increases  the  eligible  recipients'  ca- 
pacity for  providing  single  parents,  home- 
makers,  and  displaced  homemakers  with 
marketable  skills; 


"(3)  make  grants  to  community-based  or- 
ganizations for  the  provision  of  preparatory 
services  for  applied  technology  education 
and  applied  technology  education  services 
to  single  parents,  homemakers,  and  dis- 
placed homemakers,  if  the  State  determines 
that  the  community-based  organization  has 
demonstrated  effectiveness  in  providing 
comparable  or  related  services  to  single  par- 
ents, homemakers,  and  displaced  homemak- 
ers, taking  into  account  the  demonstrated 
performance  of  such  an  organization  in 
terms  of  cost,  the  quality  of  training,  and 
the  characteristics  of  the  participants; 

"(4)  make  preparatory  services  for  applied 
technology  education  and  applied  technolo- 
gy education  and  training  more  accessible 
to  single  parents,  homemakers,  and  dis- 
placed homemakers  by  assisting  them  with 
dependent  care  or  transportation  services  or 
by  organizing  and  scheduling  the  programs 
so  that  such  programs  are  more  accessible; 
or 

"(5)  provide  information  to  single  parents, 
homemakers,  and  displaced  homemakers  to 
inform  them  of  applied  technology  educa- 
tion programs  and  related  support  services. 
"(c)  Sex  Equity  Program.— 
"(1)  General  authority.— Except  as  pro- 
vided in  paragraph  (2),  each  State  shall  use 
the  portion  of  its  allotment  described  in  sub- 
section (d)(2)  only  for— 

"(A)  programs,  services,  and  activities  to 
eliminate  sex  bias  and  stereotyping  in  sec- 
ondary and  postsecondary  applied  technolo- 
gy education; 

"(B)  preparatory  services  for  applied  tech- 
nology education  and  applied  technology 
education  programs,  services,  and  activities 
for  girls  and  women,  aged  14  through  25.  de- 
signed to  enable  the  participants  to  support 
thcTTiselves  and  their  families;  and 

"(C)  support  services  for  individuals  par- 
ticipating in  applied  technology  education 
programs,  services,  and  activities  described 
in  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B).  including  de- 
pendent-care services  and  transportation. 

"(2/  Waiver  of  age  limit.— The  adminis- 
trator appointed  under  subsection  (at  may 
waive  the  requirement  with  respect  to  age 
limitations  contained  in  paragraph  (11(B) 
whenever  the  administrator  determines  that 
the  waiver  is  essential  to  meet  the  objectives 
of  this  section. 

"(d)  Distribution  of  Assistance.— From 
the  ainounts  reserved  under  section 
102(a)(1)(B).  the  State— 

"(1)  shall  provide  an  amount  equal  to  70 
percent  of  such  amount  for  carrying  out  the 
program  for  single  parents,  homemakers, 
and  displaced  homemakers  described  in  sub- 
section (b);  and 

"(2)  shall  provide  an  amount  equal  to  30 
percent  of  such  amount  for  carrying  out  the 
sex  equity  program  described  in  subsection 
(c). 

"(el  Competitive  Award  of  Amounts;  Eval- 
uation of  Programs.— The  administrator 
appointed  under  subsection  (a)— 

"(1)  shall  allocate  and  distribute  to  eligi- 
ble recipients  and  community-based  organi- 
zations the  amounts  described  in  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2)  of  subsection  (d)  on  a 
competitive  basis;  and 

"(2)  shall  develop  procedures  for  the  collec- 
tion from  eligible  recipients  and  communi- 
ty-based organizations  that  receive  funds 
under  such  programs  of  data  appropriate  to 
the  individuals  served  in  order  to  permit 
evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of  siu:h  pro- 
grams as  required  by  subsection  (a)(1)(D). 

"SEC.  122.  STATE  AND  LOCAL  STASDARDS  AND  MEAS- 
IRES. 

"(a)  General  Authority.— Each  State  re- 
ceiving funds  under  this  Act  shall  develop 


and  implement  a  Statewide  system  of  stand- 
ards and  measures  of  performance  for  ap- 
plied technology  education  programs.  Such 
system  shall  be  developed  and  implemented 
before  the  end  of  the  2-year  period  beginning 
on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Applied 
Technology  Education  Amendments  of  1989. 
"(b)  Requirements.— Each  system  devel- 
oped under  subsection  (a)  shall  contain  the 
following: 

"(1)  Measures  of  learning  gains  and  com- 
petency gains. 

"(2)  1  or  more  of  the  following  measures  of 
performance: 
"(A)  Competency  attainment 
"(B)  Job  or  work  skill  attainment  or  en- 
hancement. 

"(C)  Retention  in  school  or  completion  of 
secondary  school  or  its  equivalent 

"(Dl  Articulation  into  additional  train- 
ing, additional  education,  or  military  serv- 
ice. 

"(3)  Incentives  or  adjustments  designed  to 
encourage  service  to  targeted  groups  or  spe- 
cial populations. 

"(4)  Procedures  for  utilizing  existing  re- 
sources and  methods  developed  in  other  pro- 
grams receiving  Federal  assistance. 

"(5)  Performance  levels  for  students  with 
handicaps  that  for  each  such  student  are 
commensurate  with  the  student's  ability 
level  and  consistent  with  the  student's  indi- 
vidualized education  program. 

"(c)  Measures  and  standards  included  in  a 
system  developed  under  subsection  (a)  shall 
be  consistent  with— 

"(1)  measures  and  standards  developed 
under  job  opportunities  and  basic  skills 
training  programs  established  and  operated 
under  a  plan  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  that  meets  the 
requirements  of  section  402(a)(19l  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  and  part  F  of  title  IV  of 
that  Act:  and 

"(2)  standards  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  under  section  106  of  the  Job  Train- 
ing Partnership  Act 

"(dl  The  Secretary  shall  provide  technical 
assistance  to  the  States  with  respect  to  the 
development  of  systems  under  subsection 
(al.  In  providing  such  assistance,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  utilize  existing  resources  in  other 
Federal  departments  and  at  the  State  level. 

"(el  The  Secretary  shall  submit  a  report  to 
the  appropriate  committees  of  the  Congress 
not  later  than  the  end  of  the  4-year  period 
beginning  on  the  date  of  tne  enactment  of 
the  Applied  Technology  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1989.  Such  report  shall  describe  in 
detail  the  status  of  each  State's  system  of 
standards  for  performance  and  measures  of 
performance  developed  as  required  by  this 
section,  and  any  effects  attributed  to  the  im- 
plementation of  such  system.". 

(b)  Clerical  Amendment.— The  table  of 
contents  contained  in  Sfction  1  of  the  Act 
(as  amended  by  section  217(b))  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  the  item  relating  to  sec- 
tion 116  the  following  new  items: 

"Part  C— State-Administered  Prograhs 

"Sec.  121.  Sex  equity  program  and  program 
for  homemakers,  displaced 
homemakers.  and  single  par- 
ents. 

"Sec.  122.  State  and  local  standards  and 
measures. ". 

PART  B— BASIC  STATE  GRA.\TS  FOR  APPLIED 
TECHSOLOGY  EDL'CA  TIOS 

SEC.  22 L  PROGRAM  AUTHORIZED. 

(a)  In  General.- Title  II  of  the  Act  (20 
U.S.C.  2331  et  seq.)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 
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"TITLE  n—BA  SIC  STA  TE  GRA  NTS  FOR 
APPUED  TECHNOLOGY  EDUCATION 
"SSC.  HI.  DISTRIBVTION  OF  ASSISTAM'E. 

"(a)  In  General. —Subject  to  subsection 
(cJ.  each  State  that  receives  funds  under  this 
title  shall  distribute  such  funds  as  follows: 

••(1)(A)  Except  (M  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (BJ,  funds  available  for  secondary 
education  programs  for  any  fiscal  year  shall 
be  allocated  to  local  educational  agencies 
tDithin  the  State  as  follows: 

"fiJ  From  70  percent  of  such  funds,  each 
local  educational  agency  shall  be  allocated 
an  amount  that  bears  the  same  relationship 
to  such  70  percent  as  the  amount  such  local 
educational  agency  ujos  allocated  under  sec- 
tion 1005  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965  in  the  preceding 
fiscal  year  bears  to  the  total  amount  re- 
ceived under  such  section  by  local  educa- 
tional agencies  in  the  State  in  such  year. 

"(iiJ  From  20  percent  of  such  funds,  each 
local  educational  agency  shall  be  allocated 
an  amount  that  bears  the  same  relationship 
to  such  20  percent  as  the  number  of  students 
with  handicaps  who  have  individualized 
education  programs  under  section  614lali5> 
of  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act 
served  by  such  local  educational  agency  in 
the  preceding  fiscal  year  t>ears  to  the  total 
number  of  such  students  served  by  local  edu- 
cational agencies  in  the  State  in  such  year. 

"liii)  From  10  percent  of  such  funds,  each 
local  educational  agency  shall  be  allocated 
an  amount  that  bears  the  same  relationship 
to  such  10  percent  as  the  number  of  students 
enrolled  in  schools  and  adults  enrolled  in 
training  programs  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
each  local  educational  agency  in  the  preced- 
ing fiscal  year  bears  to  the  number  of  stu- 
dents enrolled  in  schools  and  adults  enrolled 
in  training  programs  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  local  educational  agencies  in  the  State  in 
such  year. 

"(BXi)  In  the  case  of  any  local  education- 
al agency  that  has  jurisdiction  only  over  ele- 
mentary schools,  the  amount  that  would 
otherwise  be  allocated  to  suc/i  local  educa- 
tional agency  under  this  paragraph  shall  be 
allocated  to  the  local  educational  agency 
that  has  jurisdiction  over  the  secondary 
schools  that  receive  graduating  students 
from  such  elementary  schools. 

"tii>  The  amount  to  be  allocated  under 
clause  (i>  to  a  local  educational  agency  that 
hat  jurisdiction  only  over  secondary  schools 
shall  be  determined  based  on  the  number  of 
students  that  entered  such  secondary  schools 
in  the  previous  year  from  the  elementary 
schools  involved. 

"(CJ  Each  local  educational  agency  that  is 
allocated  amounts  under  this  section  stiall 
notify  the  State  concerning  the  portion  of 
its  allocation  that  should  be  distributed  by 
the  State  to  such  agency,  to  any  consortia  in 
which  such  agency  participates,  or  to  any 
area  applied  technology  education  school  in 
accordance  with  the  reguirements  of  this 
section,  and  the  State  shall  distribute  the  al- 
location accordingly. 

"<2liA)  Funds  available  for  adult  educa- 
tion and  postsecondary  education  programs 
shall  be  distributed  to  eligible  institutions 
within  the  State  as  follows: 

"(iJ  From  70  percent  of  such  funds,  each 
eliffible  institution  shall  receive  an  amount 
that  bears  the  same  relationship  to  such  70 
percent  as  the  number  of  Pell  Grant  recipi- 
ents and  recipients  of  assistance  from  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  attending  such  in- 
stitution in  the  preceding  fiscal  year  bears 
to  the  number  of  such  recipients  attending 
institutions  within  the  State  in  such  year; 

"(iiJ  From  20  percent  of  such  funds,  each 
eligiNe  institution  shall  receive  an  amount 


that  bears  the  same  relationship  to  such  20 
percent  as  the  number  of  individuals  attend- 
ing such  institution  who  receive  assistance 
under  part  A  of  title  I  of  the  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1973  in  the  preceding  fiscal  year  bears 
to  the  number  of  such  individuals  attending 
institutions  loithin  the  State  in  such  year. 

"(Hi/  From  10  percent  of  such  funds,  each 
eligible  institution  shall  receive  an  amount 
that  fteors  the  same  relationship  to  such  10 
percent  as  the  num(>er  of  students  enrolled 
in  such  institution  in  the  preceding  fiscal 
year  bears  to  the  number  of  students  en- 
rolled in  institutioiu  loithin  the  State  in 
such  year. 

"(B)  If  the  State  determines  that  applied 
technology  education  programs  offered  by  el- 
igible institutions  are  clearly  distinguish- 
able from  other  education  programs  offered 
by  such  institutions,  the  State  may  deter- 
mine the  amount  of  each  institution 's  allo- 
cation under  subparagraph  (At  based  on  en- 
rollment of  students  described  in  clauses  (i) 
through  (iii>  in  applied  technology  educa- 
tion programs  offered  by  such  institution  as 
compared  to  the  number  of  such  students  en- 
rolled in  such  programs  in  all  institutions 
in  the  State. 

"(b)  Consortia.— 

"(1)  A  local  educational  agency  for  any 
fiscal  year  may  apply  for  funds  as  part  of  a 
consortium  vaith  other  local  educational 
agencies  or  eligible  institutions  of  higher 
education  for  the  conduct  of  applied  tech- 
nology education  programs.  The  State  edu- 
cational agency  may  assist  in  the  formation 
of  consortia  between  local  educational  agen- 
cies or  eligible  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion at  the  request  of  a  local  educational 
agency. 

"(2)  Any  local  educational  agency  eligible 
for  funds  under  this  title  which  sends  stu- 
dents to  an  area  applied  technology  educa- 
tion school  shall  participate  in  a  consorti- 
um with  such  school  and  any  other  local 
educational  agencies  which  send  stuxlents  to 
such  school. 

"(3)  Any  local  educational  agency  which 
receives  for  any  fiscal  year  a  grant  under 
this  title  in  an  amount  of  not  more  than 
$5,000  shall  participate  in  a  consortium 
with  other  local  educational  agencies  or  eli- 
gible institutions  for  purposes  of  providing 
services  under  this  title. 

"(4)  The  State  may  waive  the  requirements 
of  paragraph  (3)  if  a  local  educational 
agency  in  a  rural  and  sparsely-populated 
area  demonstrates  the  inability  to  form  a 
consortium  for  administering  programs  as- 
sisted by  Oiis  title. 

"(c)  Limitation.— 

"(1)(A)  In  the  first  fiscal  year  for  which 
funds  are  allocated  under  this  section,  no 
local  educational  agency  or  eligible  institu- 
tion shall  be  allocated  an  amount  equal  to 
or  less  than  75  percent  of  the  average  of  its 
allocation  percentage  for  each  of  the  3  fiscal 
years  preceding  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the 
allocation  was  made. 

"(B)  In  the  second  fiscal  year  for  which 
funds  are  allocated  under  this  section,  no 
local  educational  agency  or  eligible  institu- 
tion shall  be  allocated  an  amount  equal  to 
less  than  75  percent  of  its  allocation  per- 
centage for  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

"(C)  If  the  amount  received  by  the  State 
for  either  of  the  fiscal  years  described  in  sub- 
paragraph (A)  or  (B)  is  not  sufficient  to  pro- 
vide to  each  local  educational  agency  and 
eligible  institution  within  the  State  an 
amount  eqtuU  to  the  amount  described  in 
subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B),  the  amounts  al- 
located to  each  such  agency  and  institution 
shall  be  ratably  reduced. 


"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  'allocation  percentage'  means  the  per- 
centage which  a  local  educational  agency  or 
eligible  institution  received  of  the  total 
amount  allocated  pursuant  to  this  section 
or  allotted  under  the  Carl  D.  Perkins  Voca- 
tional Education  Act,  as  in  effect  on  the  day 
before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Ap- 
plied Technology  Education  Amendments  of 
1989,  to  all  agencies  and  institutions  in  the 
State. 

"(d)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this 
title: 

"(1)  The  term  'eligible  institution'  means 
any  secondary  school,  area  applied  technolo- 
gy education  school,  community  college,  or 
institution  of  higher  education  designated 
by  the  State— 

"(A)  that  offers  programs  qualified  for  as- 
sistance under  section  202;  and 

"(B)  that  seeks  to  receive  assistance  under 
this  part. 

"(2)  The  term  'institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion' has  the  meaning  given  that  term  in 
section  435(b)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1965. 

"(3)  The  term  'Pell  Grant  recipient'  means 
a  recipient  of  financial  aid  under  subpart  1 
of  part  A  of  title  IV  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965. 

"SEC.  102.  VSES  OF  FVNDS. 

"(a)  In  General.— Except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (b),  each  State  may  only  approve 
programs  under  this  title  in  local  education- 
al agencies  and  eligible  institutions  that 
will  use  funds  provided  under  this  title  to— 

"(1/  first  serve  schools  (or  locations,  in  the 
case  of  an  eligible  institution  that  offers 
programs  at  more  than  1  location)  that— 

"(A)  have  the  highest  numbers  or  percent- 
ages of  students  who  are  economically  dis- 
advantaged, students  of  limited  English  pro- 
ficiency, and  students  roith  handicaps;  and 

"(B)  are  offering  programs  in  greatest 
need  of  improvement;  and 

"(2)  provide  applied  technology  education 
in  a  program  that— 

"(A)  integrates  academic  and  occupation- 
al disciplines,  including  basic  skills  and  re- 
medial instruction  as  needed,  so  that  stu- 
dents participating  in  the  program  are  able 
to  achieve  both  academic  and  occupational 
competence; 

"(B)  offers  coherent  sequences  of  courses 
leading  to  a  job  skill; 

"(C)  encourages  students  through  counsel- 
ing to  pursue  such  coherent  sequences  of 
courses; 

"(D)  assists  students  who  are  economical- 
ly disadvantaged,  students  of  limited  Eng- 
lish proficiency,  foster  children,  and  stu- 
dents with  handicaps  to  succeed  through 
supportive  services  such  as  counseling,  Eng- 
lish-language instruction,  child  care,  and 
special  aids; 

"(E)  is  of  such  size,  scope,  and  quality  as 
to  bring  about  improvement  in  the  quality 
of  education  offered  by  the  school;  and 

"(F)  seeks  to  cooperate  with  the  activities 
of  the  sex  equity  program  carried  out  under 
section  121(c). 

"(b)  Arranoements  'With  Private  Institu- 
tions AND  Employers.— Each  State  may  use 
the  portion  of  its  allotment  available  in  any 
fiscal  year  under  section  102(a)(1)(C)  and 
each  local  educational  agency  or  eligible  in- 
stitution may  use  the  portion  of  its  allot- 
ment available  under  section  201  for  the 
provision  of  educational  training  through 
arrangements  with  private  applied  technolo- 
gy training  institutions,  private  postsecond- 
ary educational  institutions,  labor  organi- 
zations, joint  labor-management  apprentice- 
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ship programs,  and  employers  whenever 
such  institutions  or  employers  can  make  a 
significant  contribution  to  obtaining  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  State  plan  and  can  provide 
substantially  equivalent  training  at  a  lesser 
cost,  or  can  provide  equipment  or  services 
not  available  in  public  institutions. 

"SEC.  193.  CRITERIA  FOR  SERVICES  AND  ACTIVITIES 
FOR  ISDIVIDCALS  WHO  ARE  MEMBERS 
OF  SPECIAL  POPCLATIOSS 

••(a)  Assurances  of  Equal  Access  for 
Members  of  Special  Populations.— The  State 
board  shall  provide  assurances  that— 

••11)  individuals  who  are  members  of  spe- 
cial populations  viill  be  provided  with  equal 
access  to  recruitment,  enrollment,  and 
placement  activities: 

"(2)  individuals  who  are  members  of  spe- 
cial populations  will  be  provided  with  equal 
access  to  the  full  range  of  applied  technology 
programs  available  to  individuals  who  are 
not  members  of  special  populations,  includ- 
ing occupationally  specific  courses  of  study, 
cooperative  education,  and  apprenticeship 
programs  and  shall  not  be  discriminated 
against  on  the  basis  of  their  status  as  mem- 
bers of  special  populations;  and 

•'(3/(A)  applied  technology  education  pro- 
grams and  activities  for  individuals  with 
handicaps  will  be  provided  in  the  least  re- 
strictive environment  in  accordance  with 
section  612(5UB)  of  the  Education  of  the 
Handicapped  Act  and  unlU  whenever  appro- 
priate, be  included  as  a  component  of  the  in- 
dividualized education  program  developed 
under  section  614(a)(5)  of  such  AcU 

•'(B)  students  with  handicaps  who  have 
individualized  education  programs  devel- 
oped under  section  614(a)(5)  of  the  Educa- 
tion of  the  Handicapped  Act  shall,  with  re- 
spect to  applied  technology  education  pro- 
grams, be  afforded  the  rights  and  protec- 
tions guaranteed  such  students  under  sec- 
tions 612,  614.  and  615  of  such  Act: 

"(C)  students  with  handicaps  who  do  not 
have  individualized  education  programs  de- 
veloped under  section  614(a)(5)  of  the  Edu- 
cation of  the  Handicapped  Act  or  who  are 
not  eligible  to  have  such  a  program  shall, 
with  respect  to  applied  technology  educa- 
tion programs,  be  afforded  the  rights  and 
protections  guaranteed  such  sttidents  under 
section  504  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973: 
"(D)  applied  technology  education  plan- 
ning for  individuals  with  handicaps  will  be 
coordinated  between  appropriate  represent- 
atives of  applied  technology  education,  spe- 
cial education,  and  State  vocational  reha- 
bilitation agencies:  and 

"(E)  the  provision  of  applied  technology 
education  to  each  student  with  handicaps 
unll  be  monitored  to  determine  if  such  edu- 
cation is  consistent  with  the  individualized 
education  program  developed  for  such  stu- 
dent under  section  614(a)(5)  of  the  Educa- 
tion of  the  Handicapped  Act,  in  any  case  in 
which  such  a  program  exists:  and 

"(4)  the  provision  of  applied  technology 
education  will  be  monitored  to  ensure  that 
disadvantaged  students  and  students  of  lim- 
ited English  proficiency  have  access  to  such 
education  in  the  most  integrated  setting 
possible;  and 

"(5)(A)  the  requirements  of  this  Act  relat- 
ing to  individuals  who  are  members  of  spe- 
cial populations— 

"(i)  will  be  carried  out  under  the  general 
supervision  of  individuals  in  the  State  edu- 
cational agency  who  are  responsible  for  stu- 
dents who  are  members  of  special  popula- 
tions: and 

"(ii)  will  meet  education  standards  of  the 
State  educational  agency;  and 

"(B)  unth  respect  to  students  with  handi- 
caps, the  supervision  carried  out  under  sub- 


paragraph (A)  shall  be  carried  out  consist- 
ent urith  and  in  conjunction  with  supervi- 
sion by  the  State  educational  agency  carried 
out  under  section  612(6)  of  the  Education  of 
the  Handicapped  Act 
"(b)  Provision  of  Information.— 
"(1)  Each  local  educational  agency  shall 
provide  to  students  who  are  members  of  spe- 
cial populations  and  parents  of  such  stu- 
dents at  least  1  year  before  the  students 
enter  or  are  of  an  appropriate  age  for  the 
grade  level  in  which  applied  technology  edu- 
cation programs  are  first  generally  available 
in  the  State,  but  in  no  event  later  than  the 
beginning  of  the  ninth  grade,  information 
concerning— 

"(A)  the  opportunities  available  in  applied 
technology  education; 

"(B)  the  requirements  for  eligibility  for  en- 
rollment in  such  applied  technology  educa- 
tion programs; 
"(C)  specific  courses  that  are  available; 
"(D)  special  services  that  are  available; 
'•(E)  employment  opportunities;  and 
••(F)  placement 

"(2)  Each  institution  of  higher  education 
that  receives  assistance  under  this  title  shall 
provide  the  information  described  in  para- 
graph (1)  to  each  individual  who  requests 
information  concerning  or  seeks  admission 
to  applied  technology  education  programs 
offered  by  the  institution. 

"(3)  The  information  provided  under  this 
subsection  shall,  to  the  extent  practicable,  be 
in  a  language  and  form  that  the  parents  and 
students  understand. 

"(c)  Assurances.— Each  local  educational 
agency  or  institution  of  higher  education 
that  receives  assistance  under  this  title  shall 
provide  assurances  that  such  agency  or  in- 
stitutions shall— 

•'(1)  assess  the  special  needs  of  students 
participating  in  programs  receiving  assist- 
ance under  this  title  with  respect  to  their 
successful  completion  of  the  applied  technol- 
ogy education  program  in  the  most  integrat- 
ed setting  possible: 

•'(2)  provide  special  services,  including  ad- 
aptation of  curriculum,  instruction,  equip- 
ment and  facilities,  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  descrH>ed  in  paragraph  (1); 

••(3)  provide  guidance,  counseling,  and 
career  development  activities  conducted  by 
professionally  trained  counselors  who  are 
associated  with  the  provision  of  such  special 
services:  and 

••(4)  provide  counseling  services  designed 
to  facilitate  the  transition  from  school  to 
post-school  employment  and  career  opportu- 
nities. 
"(d)  Participatory  Planning.- 
••(1)  In  general.— The  State  board  shall— 
•'(A)    establish    effective    procedures    by 
which  parents,  students,  teachers,  and  area 
residents  concerned  will  be  enabled  to  di- 
rectly participate  in  State  and  local  deci- 
sions that  influence  the  character  of  pro- 
grams under  this  Act  affecting  their  inter- 
ests; 

'•(B)  provide  impartial  procedures  by 
which  such  individuals  may,  in  a  timely 
manner,  appeal  decisions  adverse  to  their 
interests  with  respect  to  a  particular  pro- 
gram under  this  Act  and 

"(C)  provide  technical  assistance  and 
design  such  procedures  to  ensure  that  such 
individuals  are  given  access  to  the  informa- 
tion needed  to  use  such  procedures. 

"(2)  Statutory  construction.— Nothing  in 
this  subsection  shall  be  construed  to  limit 
remedies  available  to  any  individual  under 
any  other  provision  of  law. 

"SEC.  2M.  ISSVANCE  OF  REGULATIONS. 

"Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 504,  the  Secretary  shall  develop  regula- 


tions to  be  issued  under  this  title  in  consul- 
tation with  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services. ". 

(b)  Clerical  Amendment.— The  table  of  sec- 
tions contained  in  section  1  of  this  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  the  item  relating  to 
title  II  and  all  that  follows  through  the  item 
relating  to  section  252  and  inserting  the  fol- 
lowing new  items: 
"TITLE  II-BASIC  STATE  GRANTS  FOR 
APPLIED  TECHNOLOGY  EDUCATION 
"Sec.  201.  Distribution  of  assistance. 
"Sec.  202.  Uses  of  funds. 
"Sec.  203.  Criteria  for  services  and  activi- 
ties for   individuals    who    are 
members    of    special    popula- 
tions. 
"Sec.  204.  Issuance  of  regulations.". 

PART  C— SPECIAL  PROGRAMS 
SEC.  231.  CONSIMER  AND  HOMEMAKING  EDUCATION. 

(a)  Consumer  and  Homemaking  Education 
Grants.— Paragraph  (2)  of  section  311  of  the 
Act  (20  U.S.C.  2361)  is  amended  by  inserting 
"individual  and  family  health, "  after  "food 
and  nutrition, ". 

(b)  Use  of  Funds  From  Consumer  and 
Homemaking  Education  Grants.— Section 
312  of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C.  2362)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)— 

(A)  in  paragraph  (1).  by  striking  "in"  and 
inserting  "for  residents  of:  and 

(B)  in  paragraph  (3),  by  inserting  after 
"encourage"  the  following:  ",  in  cooperation 
with  the  administrator  of  the  State's  sex 
equity  program,": 

(2)  in  paragraph  d)  of  subsection  (b)— 

(A)  by  striking  "managing  home  and  work 
responsibilities"  and  inserting  •'balancing 
work  and  family": 

(B)  by  inserting  after  "family  crises"  the 
following:  "(including  family  violence  and 
child  abuse)": 

(C)  by  inserting  after  "parenting  skills" 
the  following:  "(especially  among  teenage 
parents),  preventing  teenage  pregnancy": 

(D)  by  striking  "handicapped  individ- 
uals," and  inserting  "individuals  with 
handicaps,  and  members  of  at-risk  popula- 
tions (including  the  homeless), ":  and 

(E)  by  striking  "improving  nutrition," 
and  inserting  "improving  individual  child, 
and  family  nutrition  and  wellness, ". 

(c)  Information  Dissemination  and  Leader- 
ship.—The  second  sentence  of  subsection  (a) 
of  section  313  of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C.  2363)  U 
amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  after  "State  leadership" 
the  following:  "and  full  time  State  adminis- 
trators": and 

(2)  by  inserting  "educational"  after  "expe- 
rience and". 

SEC   232.   ADCLT  TRAINING.  RETRAINING.  AND  EM- 
PLO  YMENT  DEVELOPMENT. 

(a)  In  GENERAL.-Part  C  of  title  III  of  the 
Act  (20  U.S.C.  2371  et  seq.)  is  repealed. 

(b)  Clerical  Amendment.— The  table  of 
contents  contained  in  section  1  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  the  item  relating  to 
part  C  of  title  III  and  all  that  follows 
through  the  item  relating  to  section  328. 

SEC  233.  COMPREHENSIVE  CAREER  GlIDANCE  AND 
COVNSELING  PROGRAMS. 

(a)  Redesignations.— 

(1)  PART.-Title  III  of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C. 
2351  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  redesignating 
part  D  as  part  C. 

(2)  Sections.— Sections  331,  332,  and  333 
of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C.  23S1.  2382,  2383)  are  re- 
designated as  sections  321,  322,  and  323,  re- 
spectively. 

(b)  Use  of  Funds  From  Career  Guidance 
and  Counseung  Grants.— Section  322  of  the 
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Act  las  redesignated  by  subsection  <a)l2))  is 
amended— 

(11  in  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  lb),  by 
inserting  after  "equipment  acquisition"  the 
following:  "development  of  career  informa- 
tion delii}ery  systems";  and 

12)  in  subsection  (O— 

(A)  by  inserting  "ID"  after  "Ic)":  and 

IB)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"12)  Not  less  than  20  percent  of  the  sums 
made  available  to  a  State  under  this  part 
sAoZZ  be  used  for  research  and  dem.onstra- 
Hon  projects  that  demonstrate  student  out- 
comes. ". 

<c)  Clerical  Amendment.— The  table  of 
contents  contained  in  section  1  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  the  item  relating  to 
part  D  and  all  that  follows  through  the  item 
relating  to  section  333,  and  inserting  the  fol- 
lowing: 
"Part  C— Comprehensive  Career  Guidance 

AND  Counseling  Proorams 
"Sec.  321.  Grants  for  career  guidance  and 

counseling. 
"Sec.  322.  Use  of  funds  from  career  guid- 
ance and  counseling  grants. 
"Sec  323.  Information   dissemination    and 
leadership. ". 

SEC.    134.    BVSINESS-LABOK-EDVCATlOy    PARTSER- 
SHIP  FOR  TRAISING. 

la)  Redesignations.- 

ID  PART.-TiUe  III  of  the  Act  120  U.S.C. 
2351  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  redesignating 
part  E  as  part  D. 

12)  Sections.— Sections  341.  342,  and  343 
of  the  Act  120  U.S.C.  2391.  2392,  2393)  ate  re- 
designated as  sections  331,  332,  and  333,  re- 
spectively. 

lb)  Amendment  to  Part  Heading.— The 
heading  for  part  D  of  title  III  of  the  Act  las 
redesignated  by  subsection  la)ll))  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

•PART  D—BUSiyESS-LA  BOR-EDVCA  TION 
PARTNERSHIP  FOR  TRAINING". 

Ic)  Findings  and  Purpose.— Section  331  of 
the  Act  las  redesignated  by  subsection 
fa)l2))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

-SEC.  JJI.  FINDiyCS  AND  PURPOSE. 

"The  Congress  finds  that— 

"ID  there  is  a  need  to  infuse  resources  into 
the  schools  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the 
quality  of  applied  technology  education; 
and 

"12)  there  is  a  need  to  fulfill  the  needs  of 
business  for  skilled  employees  who  meet  cer- 
tain minimal  standards  in  key  occupational 
areas. ". 

Id)  Authorization  of  Grants.— Section  332 
of  the  Act  las  redesignated  by  subsection 
(a)l2)  is  amended—  ^ 

(1)  in  subsection  la)— 

(A)  by  striking  "industry-education"  and 
inserting  "business-labor-education";  and 

IB)  by  striking  "high  technology"  and  in- 
serting "technological"; 

12)  by  amending  subsection  lb)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(b)  Uses  or  Gramts.— Grants  to  any  State 
under  this  part  shall  be  used  in  accordance 
with  State  plans  and  shall  provide  incen- 
tives for  the  coordination  of  programs  as- 
sisted with  funds  under  this  part  with  relat- 
ed efforts  under  part  E  and  under  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act  Each  such  State 
plan  shall  contain  assurances  to  the  Secre- 
tary that— 

"ID  funds  received  under  this  part  will  be 
aioarded  on  a  competitive  basis  solely  for 
applied  technology  education  programs,  in- 
cluding programs— 

"lA)  to  provide  apprenticeships  and  in- 
ternships in  industry; 


"IB)  to  provide  new  equipment; 

"IC)  to  make  cash  contributions  to  ap- 
plied technology  education  programs; 

"ID)  to  provide  teacher  internships  or 
teacher  training;  and 

"IE)  that  bring  representatives  of  business 
and  organized  labor  into  the  classroom; 

"12)  the  State  will  encourage  participation 
in  business-labor-education  partnerships  by 
small  businesses  and  labor  organizatiOTis  by 
providing  60  percent  of  the  funds  needed  for 
each  such  partnership; 

"13)  the  State  will  give  preference  to  part- 
nerships that  coordinate  with  local  cham- 
bers of  commerce  lor  their  equivalent),  local 
labor  organizations,  or  local  economic  de- 
velopment plans; 

"14)  the  State  will  ensure  that  assistance 
under  this  part  is  equitably  distributed  be- 
tween programs  in  rural  areas  and  pro- 
grams in  urban  areas;  and 

"15)  not  less  than  50  percent  of  the  aggre- 
gate cost  of  programs  and  projects  assisted 
under  this  part  will  be  provided  from  non- 
Federal  sources  and  not  less  than  50  percent 
of  such  non-Federal  share  will  be  provided 
by  participating  businesses  or  labor  organi- 
zations. ",•  and 

13)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"Id)  Policy  Manual.— The  Secretary  shall 
prescribe  policies  for  applied  technology 
education  programs  carried  out  with  assist- 
ance under  this  part.  Such  policies  shall  in- 
clude examples  of  allowable  expenses  for 
bu^iness-labor-education  partnerships. ". 

le)  Clerical  Amendment.— The  table  of 
contents  contained  in  section  1  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  the  item  relating  to 
part  E  and  all  that  follows  through  the  item 
relating  to  section  343  and  inserting  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"Part  D— Business-Labor-Education 
Partnership  for  Training 

"Sec.  331.  Findings  and  purpose. 
"Sec.  332.  Authorization  of  grants. 
"Sec.  333.  Use  of  funds.  ". 

SEC.  23S.  TECH-PREP EDICATIOS. 

la)  In  General.— Title  III  of  the  Act  120 
U.S.C.  2351  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  part 

"PART  E— TECH-PREP  EDUCA  TION 
"SEC.  341.  SHORT  TITLE. 

"This  part  may  be  cited  as  the  'Tech-Prep 
Education  Act '. 

"SEC.  342.  FI.VDI.^GS  A.\D  PVRPOSE. 

"la)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that— 

"ID  rapid  technological  advances  and 
global  economic  competition  demand  in- 
creased levels  of  skilled  technical  education 
preparation  and  readiness  on  the  part  of 
youths  entering  the  workforce; 

"12)  effective  strategies  reaching  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  traditional  schooling  are 
necessary  to  provide  early  and  sustained 
intervention  by  parents,  teachers,  and  edu- 
cational institutions  in  the  lives  of  stxidents; 

"13)  a  combination  of  nontraditional 
school-to-XDork  technical  education  pro- 
grams, using  state-of-the-art  equipment  and 
appropriate  technologies,  unll  reduce  the 
dropout  rate  for  high  school  students  in  the 
United  States  and  will  produce  youths  who 
are  mature,  responsible,  and  motivated  to 
build  good  lives  for  themselves; 

"14)  the  establishment  of  systematic  tech- 
nical education  articulation  agreements  be- 
tween secondary  schools  and  postsecondary 
educational  institutions  is  necessary  for 
providing  youths  uHth  skills  in  the  liberal 
and  practical  arts  and  in  basic  academics, 
including  literacy  instruction  in  the  English 
language,   and  with  the  intense  technical 


preparation  necessary  for  finding  a  position 
in  a  changing  workplace; 

"15)  by  the  year  2000  an  estimated 
15,000,000  manufacturing  jobs  will  require 
more  advanced  technical  skills,  and  an 
equal  number  of  service  jobs  will  become  ob- 
solete; 

"16)  more  than  50  percent  of  jobs  that  are 
currently  developing  will  require  skills 
greater  than  those  currently  provided  by  ex- 
isting educational  programs; 

"17)  dropout  rates  in  urban  schools  are 
currently  50  percent  or  higher,  and  more 
than  50  percent  of  all  Hispanic  youth  drop 
out  of  high  school; 

"18)  each  year,  as  a  result  of  1,000,000 
youths  dropping  out  of  high  school  with  in- 
adequate preparation  to  enter  the  workforce, 
the  United  States  loses  $240,000,000,000  in 
earnings  and  taxes;  and 

"19)  employers  in  the  United  States  pay  an 
estimated  $210,000,000,000  annually  for 
formal  and  informal  training,  remediation, 
and  in  lost  productivity  as  a  result  of  un- 
trained and  unprepared  youth  joining,  or 
attempting  to  join,  the  workforce  of  the 
United  States. 

"lb)  Purpose.— It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
part— 

"ID  to  provide  planning  and  demonstra- 
tion grants  to  consortia  of  local  educational 
agencies  and  postsecondary  educational  in- 
stitutions, for  the  development  and  oper- 
ation of  4-year  programs  designed  to  pro- 
vide a  tech-prep  education  program  leading 
to  a  2-year  associate  degree  or  a  2-year  cer- 
tificate; and 

"12)  to  provide,  in  a  systematic  manner, 
strong,  comprehensive  links  between  second- 
ary schools  and  postsecondary  educational 
institutions. 

■SEC.  343  program  AVTHORIZEU. 

"la)  General  AuTHORmr.—The  Secretary  of 
Education  shall  make  grants  to  pay  the  Fed- 
eral share  of  the  cost  of  activities  carried 
out  under  this  part  to  consortia  of— 

"ID  local  educational  agencies  or  area  vo- 
cational schools  serving  secondary  school 
students;  and 

"I2)IA)  nonprofit  institutions  of  higher 
education  which  offer  a  2-year  associate 
degree  program  or  a  2-year  certificate  pro- 
gram and  which  are  qualified  as  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 4811a)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965,  including  institutions  receiving  assist- 
ance under  the  Tribally  Controlled  Commu- 
nity College  Assistance  Act  of  1978;  or 

"IB)  proprietary  institutions  of  higher 
education  which  offer  a  2-year  associate 
degree  program  and  which  are  qualified  as 
institutions  of  higher  education  pursuant  to 
section  481  la)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1965. 

"(b)  Amounts  of  Grants.— 

"ID  Federal  share.— The  Federal  share  of 
the  cost  of  any  activity  carried  out  with  as- 
sistance under  this  part  may  not  exceed— 

"lA)  for  the  first  year  that  a  grant  is  re- 
ceived, 100  percent  of  such  cost  with  respect 
to  planning  purposes; 

"IB)  for  the  second  year  that  a  grant  is  re- 
ceived, 80  percent  of  such  cost  with  respect 
to  implementation  and  operation; 

"lO  for  the  third  year  that  a  grant  is  re- 
ceived, 70  percent  of  such  cost  with  respect 
to  operation; 

"(D)  for  the  fourth  year  that  a  grant  is  re- 
ceived, 60  percent  of  such  cost  with  respect 
to  operation;  and 

"(E)  for  the  fifth  year  that  a  grant  is  re- 
ceived, 50  percent  of  such  cost  roith  respect 
to  operation. 
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••SEC.  344.  TECH-PREP  EDVCATION PROGRAMS. 

"(aJ  General  Authority.— Each  grant  re- 
cipient shall  use  amounts  provided  under 
the  grant  to  develop  and  operate  a  4-year 
tech-prep  education  program. 

"(b)  Contents  of  Program.— Any  such  pro- 
gram shall— 

•'ID  be  carried  out  under  an  articulation 
agreement  between  the  participants  in  the 
consortium; 

'•(2)  consist  of  the  2  years  of  secondary 
school  preceding  graduation  and  2  years  of 
higher  education,  unth  a  common  core  of  re- 
quired proficiency  in  mathematics,  science, 
communications,  and  technologies  designed 
to  lead  to  an  associate  degree  or  certificate 
in  a  specific  career  field; 

"(3)  include  the  development  of  tech-prep 
education  program  curriculum  appropriate 
to  the  needs  of  the  consortium  participants; 
and 

"(4)  include  in-service  training  for  teach- 
ers that— 

"(A)  is  designed  to  train  teachers  to  imple- 
ment effectively  tech-prep  education  cur- 
riculum; 

"(B)  provides  for  joint  training  for  teach- 
ers from  all  participants  in  the  consortium; 
and 

"(C)  may  provide  such  training  in  xoeek- 
end,  evening,  and  summer  sessions,  insti- 
tutes or  workshops;  and 

"(5)  include  training  programs  for  coun- 
selors designed  to  enable  counselors  to  more 
effectively— 

"(A)  recruit  students  for  tech-prep  educa- 
tion programs; 

"(B)  ensure  that  such  students  successfully 
complete  such  programs;  and 

"(C)  ensure  that  such  students  are  placed 
in  appropriate  employment 

"(c)  Additional  Authorized  Activities.- 
Any  such  program  may  provide  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  tech-prep  education  program 
equipment 

"SEC.  Ui.  APPUCATION& 

"(a)  In  General.— Each  consortium  that 
desires  to  receive  a  grant  under  this  section 
shall  submit  an  application  to  the  Secretary 
at  such  time  and  in  such  manner  as  the  Sec- 
retary shaU  prescribe. 

"(b)  Five-Year  Plan.— Each  application 
submitted  under  this  subsection  shall  con- 
tain a  S-year  plan  for  the  development  and 
implementation  of  activities  under  this 
part 

"(c)  Approval.— The  Secretary  shall  ap- 
prove applications  based  on  their  potential 
to  create  an  effective  tech-prep  education 
program  as  provided  for  in  section  344.  The 
Secretary  shall  notify  the  State  board  of  the 
approval  of  an  application  from  a  consorti- 
um within  the  State. 

"(d)  Special  Consideration.— The  Secre- 
tary shall  give  special  consideration  to  ap- 
plications which— 

"(1)  provide  for  effective  employment 
placement  activities  or  transfer  of  students 
to  4-year  baccalaureate  degree  programs; 

"(2)  demonstrate  commitment  to  continue 
the  program  after  the  termination  of  assist- 
once  under  this  part; 

"(3)  are  developed  in  consultation  with 
business,  industry,  and  labor  unions;  and 

"(4)  address  effectively  the  issues  of  drop- 
out prevention  and  re-entry,  the  needs  of  mi- 
nority youths,  the  needs  of  youths  of  limited 
English  proficiency,  the  needs  of  youths 
with  handicaps,  and  the  needs  of  disadvan- 
taged youths. 

"(e)  Equitable  Distribution  of  Assist- 
AMCE.—In  making  grants,  the  Secretary  shall 
ensure  an  equitable  distribution  of  assist- 
ance among  the  States  and  among  a  cross 


section  of  urban  and  rural  consortium  par- 
ticipants. 

"(f)  Notice.— 

"(1)  Of  fiuno  of  APPUCATioN.—Each  con- 
sortia that  submits  an  application  under 
this  section  shall  provide  notice  of  such  sub- 
mission and  a  copy  of  siLch  application  to 
the  State  educational  agency  and  the  State 
agency  for  higher  education  of  the  State  in 
which  the  consortia  is  located. 

"(2)  Of  grant  approval.— The  Secretary 
shall  notify  the  State  educational  agency, 
the  State  agency  for  higher  education,  and 
the  State  human  investment  council  of  any 
State  each  time  a  consortia  located  in  such 
State  is  selected  to  receive  a  grant  under  this 
part 

"SEC.  34t.  reports. 

"(a)  Reports  to  Secretary.— Each  grant 
recipient  shall,  with  respect  to  assistance  re- 
ceived under  this  part  submit  to  the  Secre- 
tary such  reports  as  may  be  required  by  the 
Secretary  to  ensure  that  such  grant  recipient 
is  complying  unth  the  requirements  of  this 
part 

"(b)  Report  to  CoNOHESS.-After  grant  re- 
cipients who  receive  grants  in  the  first  year 
in  which  grants  are  made  under  this  part 
complete  their  eligibility  under  the  program, 
the  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a 
report  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  the 
program  under  this  part 

"SEC.  347.  definitions 

"For  purposes  of  this  part' 

"(1)  The  term  'articulation  agreement' 
means  a  commitment  to  a  program  designed 
to  provide  students  with  a  nonduplicative 
sequence  of  progressive  achievement  leading 
to  competencies  in  a  tech-prep  education 
program. 

"(2)  The  term  'tech-prep  education  pro- 
gram' means  a  combined  secondary  and 
postsecondary  program  which— 

"(A)  leads  to  an  associate  degree  or  2-year 
certificate; 

"(B)  provides  technical  preparation  in  at 
least  1  field  of  engineering  technology,  ap- 
plied science,  or  mechanical,  industrial,  or 
practical  art  or  trade; 

"(C)  provides  competence  in  mathematics, 
science,  and  communications  (including 
through  applied  academics);  and 

"(D)  leads  to  placement  in  employment ". 

(b)  Clerical  Amendment.— The  table  of  sec- 
tions contained  in  section  1  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  item  relating 
to  section  333  the  following  new  items: 
"Part  E— Tech-Prep  Education 
"Sec.  341.  Short  title. 
"Sec.  342.  Findings  and  purpose. 
"Sec.  343.  Program  authorized. 
"Sec.  344.  Tech-prep  education  programs. 
"Sec.  34S.  Applications. 
"Sec.  346.  Reports. 
"Sec.  347.  Definitions.". 

SEC.  I3S.  IMPROVEMENT  OF  FACILITIES  AND  ACQUI- 
SITION OF  EQUIPMENT. 

(a)  In  General.— Title  III  of  the  Act  (as 
amended  by  section  237)  (20  U.S.C.  2351  et 
seq.)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  part 
"PART  F— IMPROVEMENT  OF  FA  CIUTIES  AND 

ACQUISITION  OF  EQUIPMENT 
"SEC.  UI.  authorization  of  grants. 

"(a)  Grants  to  Local  Educational  Aoen- 
ciES.—From  amounts  appropriated  pursuant 
to  the  authorization  contained  in  section 
3(b)(1)(F),  the  Secretary  shaU  make  grants 
to  local  educational  agencies  in  economical- 
ly depressed  areas  for  purposes  of  improving 
faeilities  and  acquiring  or  leasing  equip- 
ment to  be  used  for  carrying  out  vocational 
education  programs  under  this  Act 


"(b)  Euoibiltty  Criteria.— The  Secretary 
may  only  make  grants  under  this  Act  to 
local  educational  agencies  in  whose  juris- 
diction at  least  20  percent  of  the  children 
aged  S  to  17,  inclusive,  are  eligible  to  be 
counted  under  section  1005(c)  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965. 

"(c)  Rural-Urban  Distribution.— The  Sec- 
retary shall  ensure  that  of  amounts  provid- 
ed for  purposes  of  making  grants  under  this 
part— 

"(1)  50  percent  of  such  amounts  are  used 
for  grants  to  local  educational  agencies  in 
rural  areas:  and 

"(2)  50  percent  of  sveh  amounts  are  used 
for  grants  to  local  educational  agencies  in 
urban  areas. 

SBC.  3SZ.  APPUCATIONS 

"(a)  In  General.— Each  local  educational 
agency  that  desires  to  receive  a  grant  under 
this  part  shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  an 
application  at  such  time,  and  containing  or 
accompanied  by  such  information,  as  the 
Secretary  may  reasonably  require. 

"(b)  Notice.— 

"(1)  Of  fiung  of  application.— Each  local 
educational  agency  that  submits  an  applica- 
tion under  this  section  shall  provide  notice 
of  such  submission  and  a  copy  of  such  appli- 
cation to  the  State  educational  agency  of  the 
State  in  which  the  local  educational  agency 
is  located. 

"(2)  Of  grant  approval.— The  Secretary 
shall  notify  the  State  educational  agency 
and  the  State  human  investment  council  of 
any  State  each  time  a  local  educational 
agency  located  in  such  State  is  selected  to 
receive  a  grant  under  this  part ". 

(b)  Clerical  Amendment.— The  table  of 
contents  contained  in  section  1  of  the  Act 
(as  amended  by  section  237)  is  amended  by 
adding  after  the  item  relating  to  section  346 
the  following  new  items: 

"Part  F— Improvement  of  Facilities  and 
Acquisition 

"Sec.  351.  Authorization  of  grants. 
"Sec.  352.  Applications.". 

PART D— NATIONAL  PROGRAMS 
SEC.  241.  research  AND  DEVELOPMENT. 

(a)  In  General.— The  heading  for  part  A  of 
title  IV  of  the  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"PART  A— RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT". 

(b)  Clerical  Amendment.— The  table  of 
contents  contained  in  section  1  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  the  item  relating  to 
part  A  of  title  IV  and  inserting  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Part  A— Research  and  Development". 

SEC.  242.  research  OBJECTIVES 

Section  401  of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C.  2401)  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1),  by  striking  "single 
parents  or  homemakers"  and  inserting 
"single  parents,  homemakers,  or  displaced 
homemakers"; 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (2),  (3), 
and  (4)  as  paragraphs  (3),  (4),  and  (S),  re- 
spectively: and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (1)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(2)  to  authorize  additional  research  and 
development  activities  that  are  related  to 
the  goals  of  this  Act  as  stated  in  section 
202;". 

SEC.  243.  RESEARCH  ACnVITIBS. 

Section  402  of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C.  2402)  is 
amended— 
(1)  in  subsection  (a)— 
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(A)  by  striking  "National  Institute  of  Edu- 
cation" and  inserting  "Office  of  Education- 
al Retearch  and  Improvement"; 

(B)  in  paragraph  ID— 
(i)  by  striking  "quality"; 

(iiJ  by  striking  "education  to  handicapped 
individuals"  and  iJiaerting  the  following: 
"education  of  high  Quality  that  meets  the  re- 
(luirements  of  section  113fa)<3)(D)  to  indi- 
xnduals  with  handicaps";  and 

(Hi}  by  striking  "or  fiomemakers"  and  in- 
serting ",  homemakers,  or  displaced  home- 
makers"; 

(Cf  by  striking  paragraphs  <S)  and  16); 

ID)  by  redesignating  paragraph  14)  as 
paragraph  (61; 

(E)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (2)  and 
(3)  as  paragraphs  (4)  and  (5),  respectively; 

(Ft  by  redesignating  paragraph  (7)  as 
paragraph  (8); 

(G)  6v  inserting  after  paragraph  (1)  the 
following  new  paragraphs: 

"(2)  research  on  the  development  and  im,- 
plementation  of  performance  standards  and 
measures  that  fit  within  the  needs  of  State 
and  local  educational  agencies  in  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  on  the  re- 
lationship of  such  standards  and  measures 
to  the  data  system  established  under  section 
421,  which  may  include  evalxiation  of  exist- 
ing performance  standards  and  measures 
and  dissemination  of  such  information  to 
State  and  local  educational  agencies; 

"(3)  evaluation  of  the  use  of  performance 
standards  and  measures  under  this  Act  and 
the  effect  of  such  standards  and  measures  on 
the  participation  of  students  in  applied 
technology  education  programs  and  on  the 
outcomes  of  students  in  such  programs,  es- 
pecially students  who  are  members  of  spe- 
cial populations;"; 

(H)  in  paragraph  (6)  (as  redesignated  by 
subparagraph  (Dl  of  this  section)— 

(i)  by  inserting  "and  advanced"  after 
'TMsic";  and 

(ii)  by  inserting  "and  problem-solving" 
after  "academic";  and 

(1)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (6)  (as  re- 
designated by  subparagraph  (D)  of  this  sec- 
tion) the  following  new  paragrapK- 

"(7)  successful  methods  for  protriding  stu- 
dents with  experience  in  and  understanding 
of  all  aspects  of  the  industry  they  are  pre- 
paring to  enter;  and";  and 

(2)  try  redesignating  subsections  (c)  and 
(d)  as  sultsections  (d)  and  (e),  respectively; 
and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (b)  the  fol- 
lowing new  sut>sectiorv 

"(c)  Dissemination.— The  Secretary  shall 
establish  a  system  for  disseminating  infor- 
mation resTilting  from  research  and  develop- 
ment activities  carried  out  under  this  Act. 
In  estatUishing  such  system,  the  Secretary 
shall  use  existing  dissemination  systems,  in- 
cluding the  National  Diffusion  Network,  the 
National  Center  for  Research  in  Applied 
Technolon  Education,  and  curriculum  co- 
ordination centers,  in  order  to  assure  brxyad 
access  at  the  State  and  local  levels  to  the  in- 
formation being  disseminated. ". 

SBC  244.  NATIONAL  ASSESSMENT  OF  APPUED  TECH- 
NOLOGY EDUCATION  PROGRAMS  AS- 
SISTED UNDER  THE  CARL  D.  PERKINS 
APPUED  TECHNOLOGY  EDUCATION 
ACT. 

(a)  Amendment  to  Section  HEADiNa.—The 
heading  for  section  403  of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C. 
2403)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"SKC  Mt.  NATIONAL  ASSESSMENT  OF  APPUED 
TECHNOLOGY  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 
ASSISTED  UNDER  THIS  ACT. ". 

(b)  In  Gmmxiul.— Section  403  of  the  Act  (20 
U.S.C.  2403)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "Sec.  403. "; 


(2)  by  striking  "National  Institute  of  Edu- 
cation" each  place  it  appears  and  inserting 
"Office  of  Education  Research  and  Improve- 
ment "; 

(3)  in  st^ection  (a)— 

(A)  by  striking  "through  independent  stud- 
ies and  analysis  by  the"  and  inserting  the 
following:  "through  an  independent  assess- 
ment group  established  by  the"; 

(B)  in  paragraph  (1),  by  inserting  after 
"education"  the  last  place  it  appears  the  fol- 
lowing: "(as  required  by  section 
113(a)(3)(D))";  and 

(C)  in  paragraph  (2),  by  inserting  before 
the  semicolon  the  following:  "and  to  provide 
experience  in  and  understanding  of  all  as- 
pects of  the  industry  for  which  students  are 
being  prepared  "; 

(5)  by  striking  subsection  (b)  and  redesig- 
nating subsections  (c>  and  (d)  as  subsec- 
tions (b)  and  (c),  respectively;  and 

(6)  by  amending  subsection  (b)  (as  redesig- 
nated by  paragraph  (5)  of  this  subsection)  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(b)  NotvHthstanding  any  oUier  provision 
of  law,  reports  prepared  by  the  independent 
assessment  group  established  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  not  be  subject  to  any  review 
before  their  transmittal  to  the  Congress,  but 
the  President  and  the  Secretary  may  make 
such  additional  recommendations  to  the 
Congress  with  respect  to  the  assessment  as 
they  deem  appropriate. ". 

(c)  Clerical  Amendment.— The  table  of 
contents  contained  in  section  1  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  the  item  relating  to  sec- 
tion 403  and  inserting  the  following: 
"Sec.  403.  National  assessment  of  applied 
technology  education  programs 
assisted  under  this  Act ". 

SEC.  14S.  NATIONAL  CENTER  FOR  RESEARCH  IN  AP- 
PUED TECHNOLOGY  EDUCATION. 

(a)  Amendment  to  Section  Heading.— The 
section  heading  for  section  404  of  t/ie  Act  120 
U.S.C.  2404)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

-SEC.  404.  NATIONAL  CENTER  FOR  RESEARCH  IN  AP- 
PUED TECHNOLOGY  EDUCATION. ". 

(b)  In  General.— Section  404  of  the  Act  (20 
U.S.C.  2404)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "Sec.  404."; 

(2)  by  striking  "National  Center  for  Re- 
search in  Vocational  Education"  and  insert- 
ing "National  Center  for  Research  in  Ap- 
plied Technology  Education"; 

(3)  in  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (b)— 

(A)  in  subparagraph  (A)— 

(i)  by  inserting  "(as  required  by  section 
113(a)(3)(D))" after  "education"; 

(ii)  by  striking  "handicapped  individuals" 
and  inserting  "individuals  xcith  handicaps"; 
and 

(Hi)  by  striking  "or  homemakers"  and  in- 
serting ",  homemakers,  or  displaced  home- 
makers";  and 

(B)  by  amending  subparagraph  (C)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(C)  successfiU  methods  of  reinforcing  and 
enhancing  basic  and  advanced  academic 
and  problem-solving  skills  and  of  providing 
students  with  experience  in  and  understand- 
ing of  all  aspects  of  the  industry  they  are 
preparing  to  enter;". 

(c)  Clerical  Amendment.— The  table  of  sec- 
tions contained  in  section  1  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  Uie  item  relating  to  sec- 
tion 404  and  inserting  the  following: 

"Sec.  404.  National  center  for  research  in 
applied  technology  educa- 
tioiL  ". 

SEC.  24t.  PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPMENT. 

(a)  Research.— Part  A  of  title  IV  of  the  Act 
(20  U.S.C.  2401  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing after  the  part  heading  the  following  new 
heading: 


"Sabfart  I— Research". 

(b)  Prooram  AvTHORizED.—Part  A  of  title 
IV  of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C.  2401  et  seq.)  is  fur- 
ttier  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  fol- 
lowing new  subpart 

"Subfart  Z — Profeuional  Development 

-SEC.  491.  APPUED  TECHNOLOGY  EDUCATION  PER- 
SONNEL DEVELOPMENT  ASSISTANCE. 

"(a)  Program  Authorized.— From  funds 
available  under  this  section,  the  Secretary 
shall  provide— 

"(1)  opportunities  for  experienced  applied 
technology  educators,  community-based  or- 
ganization staff,  and  administrators  of  pro- 
grams funded  by  the  Job  Training  Partner- 
ship Act  that  operate  in  applied  technology 
settings  to  participate  in  advanced  study  of 
applied  technology  education; 

"(2)  opportunities  for— 

"(A)  certified  teachers  who  have  been 
trained  to  teach  in  other  fields  to  become 
applied  technology  educators,  if  those  teach- 
ers have  skills  and  experience  in  fields 
which  facilitate  their  training  as  applied 
technology  educators,  especially  skills  and 
experience  teaching  individuals  of  limited 
English  proficiency; 

"(B)  individuals  in  industry  who  have 
skills  and  experience  in  applied  technology 
fields  for  which  they  can  be  trained  to  be  ap- 
plied technology  educators; 

"(C)  applied  technology  educators  to 
update  or  maintain  technological  currency 
in  their  fields;  and 

"(3)  opportunities  for  gifted  and  talented 
applied  technology  editcation  secondary  and 
postsecondary  students  to  intern  with  Feder- 
al or  State  agencies,  nationally  recognized 
applied  technology  education  associations 
and  student  organizations,  or  the  National 
Center  for  Research  in  Applied  Technology 
EducatiOTL 

"(b)  Leadership  Development  Awards.— 

"(1)  In  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  States 
for  qualified  applied  technology  education 
leaders  (such  as  administrators,  supervisors, 
teacher  educators,  researchers,  career  guid- 
ance and  applied  technology  counseling  per- 
sonnel applied  technology  student  organiza- 
tion leadership  personnel,  and  teachers  in 
applied  technology  education  programs),  the 
Secretary,  following  recipient  designation 
by  respective  State  directors  of  applied  tech- 
nology education,  shall,  in  consultation 
xoith  the  Blue  Ribbon  Applied  Technology 
Education  Program  school  recognition  pro- 
gram established  under  section  424(b),  make 
available  leadership  development  awards  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section only  after  determination  by  the  re- 
spective State  director  of  applied  technology 
education  that,  for  the  purposes  of  subsec- 
tion (a)(1),  individuals  selected  for  awards— 

"(A)  have  had  not  less  than  3  years  of  ex- 
perience in  applied  technology  education  or 
in  industrial  training  or,  in  the  case  of  re- 
searchers, experience  in  social  science  re- 
search which  is  applicable  in  applied  tech- 
nology education; 

"(B)  are  currently  employed  or  are  reason- 
ably assured  of  employment  in  applied  tech- 
nology education  and  have  successfully  com- 
pleted, as  a  minimum,  a  baccalaureate 
degree  program; 

"(C)  are  recommended  by  their  employer, 
or  others,  as  having  leadership  potential  in 
the  field  of  applied  technology  education 
and  have  been  accepted  for  admission  as  a 
graduate  student  in  a  program  of  higher 
education  approved  by  the  Secretary;  and 

"(D)  have  made  a  commitment  to  return 
to  the  field  of  applied  technology  education 
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upon    coTnpletion    of   education    provided 
through  the  leadership  development  award. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  for  a  period  of 
not  more  than  3  years,  pay  to  individuals  se- 
lected for  leadership  development  awards 
such  stipends  (including  allowances  for  tui- 
tion, nonrefundable  fees,  and  other  expenses 
for  such  individuals  and  their  dependents) 
as  the  Secretary  may  determine  to  be  con- 
sistent with  prevailing  practices. 

"(3)<A)  Except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (B),  the  Secretary  shall,  in  addition  to 
the  stipends  paid  to  indimduals  under  sub- 
section (b)(2),  pay  to  the  institution  of 
higher  education  at  which  such  individuals 
are  pursuing  a  course  of  study  such  amount 
as  the  Secretary  may  determine,  not  to 
exceed  $9,000  per  individual  per  academic 
year  or  its  eguivalent  and  1 3,000  per  indi- 
vidual per  summer  session  or  its  equivalent 
"(B)  Any  amount  charged  an  inxiividual 
who  is  receiving  assistance  under  this  sec- 
tion by  the  institution  of  higher  education 
such  individual  is  attending  for  tuition  and 
nonrefundable  fees  and  deposits  shall  be  de- 
ducted from  the  amount  payable  to  the  insti- 
tution of  higher  education  under  this  sub- 
section. Any  funds  from  grants  received 
under  this  paragraph  which  remain  after  de- 
ducting normal  tuition  fees,  and  deposits  at- 
tributable to  such  students,  shall  be  used  by 
the  institution  receiving  such  funds  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  the  program  of  ap- 
plied technology  education  offered  by  that 
institution. 

"(4)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  the  appli- 
cation of  the  applied  technology  education 
program  of  an  institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion for  the  purposes  of  this  section  only 
upon  finding  that— 

"(A)  the  institution  offers  a  comprehensive 
program  in  applied  technology  education 
with  adequate  supporting  services  and  disci- 
plines such  as  education  administration, 
career  guidance  and  applied  technology 
counseling,  research,  and  curriculum  devel- 
opment' 

"(B)  such  program  is  designed  to  substan- 
tially advance  the  objective  of  improving 
applied  technology  education  through  pro- 
viding opportunities  for  graduate  training 
of  vocation  teachers,  supervisors,  and  ad- 
ministrators, and  of  university  level  applied 
technology  edtu:ation  teacher  educators  and 
researchers;  ajid 

"(C)  such  programs  are  conducted  by  a 
school  of  graduate  study  in  the  institution 
of  higher  education. 

"(5)  The  Secretary,  in  carrying  out  this 
subsection,  shall  apportion  leadership  devel- 
opment awards  equitably  among  the  States, 
taking  into  account  such  factors  as  the 
State's  applied  technology  education  enroll- 
ments, the  need  for  additional  applied  tech- 
nology education  personnel 

"(6)  Individuals  receiving  leadership  de- 
velopment awards  under  the  provisions  of 
this  subsection  shall  continue  to  receive  the 
payments  provided  in  subsection  (b)(2),  not 
to  exceed  3  years,  only  during  such  periods 
as  such  individucUs  are— 

"(A)  pursuing  full  time  studies  in  the  field 
of  applied  technology  education  in  an  ap- 
proved institution  of  higher  education; 

"(B)  maintaining  satisfactory  proficiency 
in  such  studies;  and 

"(C)  are  not  engaging  in  gainful  employ- 
ment other  than  part-time  employment  by 
such  institution  or  institute  in  teaching,  re- 
searcti,  or  similar  activities. 

"(c)  Fellowships.— (1)  In  order  to  meet  the 
need  to  provide  adequate  numbers  of  teach- 
ers and  related  classroom  instructors  in  ap- 
plied technology  education  who  are  techno- 


logically current  in  their  fields,  to  take  full 
advantage  of  the  education  which  lias  been 
provided  to  already  certified  teachers  who 
are  unable  to  find  employment  in  their 
fields  of  training  and  of  individuals  em- 
ployed in  industry  who  have  skills  and  expe- 
riences in  applied  technology  fields,  and  to 
encourage  more  instructors  from  minority 
groups,  as  weU  as  teachers  with  skills  and 
experience  with  individuals  of  limited  Eng- 
lish proficiency,  the  Secretary,  following  re- 
cipient designation  by  resi>ective  State  di- 
rectors of  applied  technology  education, 
shall  make  available  fellowships,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  subsection, 
to  stich  individuals  upon  determination 
that  for  the  purpose  of  subsection  (a)(2),  in- 
dimduals selected  for  such  fellowships  are— 
"(A)  currently  employed  in  applied  tech- 
nology education  and  need  to  update  or 
maintain  their  technological  skills; 

"(B)  presently  certified,  or  were  certified 
within  the  previous  10-year  period,  by  a 
State  as  teachers  in  secondary  schools,  area 
applied  technology  schools  or  institutes,  or 
in  community  and  junior  colleges  and  ha%>e 
past  or  current  skills  and  experiences  in  ap- 
plied technology  fields  for  which  they  can  be 
trained  to  be  applied  technology  educators, 
especially  skills  and  experience  teaching  in- 
dividuals of  limited  English  proficiency;  or 
"(C)  employed  in  agriculture,  business,  or 
industry  (and  may  or  may  not  hold  a  bacca- 
laureate degree)  who  have  skills  and  experi- 
ences in  applied  technology  fields  for  which 
there  is  a  need  for  applied  technology  educa- 
tors, and  that  individuals  receiving  such 
awards  have  been  accepted  by  an  institution 
of  higher  education  in  a  program  to  assist 
those  individuals  in  gaining  the  skills  to 
become  an  applied  technology  educator. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  for  a  period  not 
to  exceed  2  years,  pay  to  individuals  selected 
by  the  State  director  of  applied  technology 
education  for  personnel  development  fellow- 
ships under  this  subsection,  stipends  (in- 
cluding such  allowances  for  tuition,  nonre- 
fundable fees,  and  subsistence  and  other  ex- 
penses for  such  inditnduals  and  their  de- 
pendents) as  the  Secretary  may  determine  to 
be  consistent  unth  prevailing  practices. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  personnel 
development  fellowships  at  institutions  of 
higher  education  only  upon  finding  that— 

"(A)  the  institution  offers  a  comprehensive 
program  in  applied  technology  education 
unth  adequate  supporting  services  and  disci- 
plines such  as  education  administration, 
career  guidance  and  applied  technology 
counseling,  research  and  curriculum  devel- 
opment; and 

"(B)  such  program,  is  available  to  individ- 
uals receiving  these  fellowships  so  that  they 
can  receive  the  same  quality  of  education 
and  training  being  offered  in  the  institution 
for  undergraduate  students  who  are  prepar- 
ing to  become  applied  technology  education 
teachers. 

"(4)  The  Secretary,  in  carrying  out  this 
subsection,  shall  apportion  the  fellowships 
equitably  aynong  the  States,  taking  into  ac- 
count such  factors  as  the  State's  applied 
technology  education  enrollments,  the  need 
for  additional  applied  technology  education 
personnel  especially  minorities  and  those 
unth  skills  and  experience  in  teaching  indi- 
viduals of  limited  English  proficiency. 

"(S)  Individuals  receiving  personnel  devel- 
opment fellowships  under  the  provisions  of 
this  subsection  shall  continue  to  receive 
payments  provided  in  paragraph  (2)  only 
during  such  periods  as  such  indixriduxila  are 
maintaining  satisfactory  proficiency,  and 
devoting  full  time  to  study  in  the  field  of  ap- 


plied technology  education  in  an  institution 
of  higher  edtu:ation  and  are  not  engaging  in 
gainful  employment  other  than  part-time 
employment  by  such  institution. 

"(6)(A)  in  carrying  out  this  subsection^  the 
Secretary  shall  before  the  beginning  of  each 
fiscal  year,  based  on  information  from  the 
National  Occupational  Information  Coordi- 
nating Committee,  State  occupational  infor- 
mation coordinating  committees,  the  ap- 
plied technology  education  data  system  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  section  421,  and  other 
appropriate  sources,  publish  a  listing— 

"(i)  of  the  areas  of  teaching  in  applied 
technology  education  which  are  presently  in 
need  of  additional  personnel' 

"(ii)  of  the  areas  of  teaching  which  will 
likely  have  need  of  additional  personnel  in 
the  future;  and 

"(Hi)  of  areas  of  teaching  in  which  techno- 
logical upgrading  may  be  especially  critical 
"(B)  In  selecting  recipients  for  fellowships 
under  this  subsection,  respective  State  direc- 
tors of  applied  technology  education  shall 
to  the  majcimum  extent  feasible,  grant  fel- 
lowships to  individuals  seeking  to  become 
teachers  or  upgrade  their  skills  in  the  areas 
identified. 

"(d)  intermships  for  glited  and  talented 
Students.— 

"(1)  In  order  to  meet  the  need  of  attracting 
gifted  and  talented  applied  technology  edu- 
cation students  into  further  study  and  pro- 
fessional development  in  the  field  of  applied 
technology  education,  the  Secretary  shall 
make  available  stipends  for  internships  for 
gifted  and  talented  applied  technology  edu- 
cation secondary  and  postsecondary  stu- 
dents to  intern  in  Federal  and  State  agen- 
cies, nationally  recognized  applied  technolo- 
gy education  associations,  or  the  National 
CenUr  for  Research  in  Applied  Technology 
Education  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  9 
months,  only  upon  determination  that— 

"(A)  individuals  selected  are  recommended 
as  gifted  and  talented  by  an  applied  technol- 
ogy educator  at  the  secondary  or  postsecond- 
ary school  the  student  attends;  and 

"(B)  the  individuals  selected  will  be  pro- 
vided professional  supervision  by  an  indi- 
vidual qualified  and  experienced  in  the  field 
of  applied  technology  education  at  the 
agency  or  institution  at  which  the  intern- 
ship is  offered. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  stiall  approve  intern- 
ships for  a  period  not  to  exceed  9  months  to 
individuals  selected  for  the  internships 
under  this  subsection  to  cover  subsistence 
and  other  expenses  for  such  individuals  as 
the  Secretary  may  determine  to  be  consist- 
ent with  prevailing  practices. 

"(e)  Availability  or  Amounts.— Of  the 
amounts  available  pursuant  to  section  3(e) 
for  any  fiscal  year  for  this  part  there  shall 
be  available  in  each  fiscal  year  not  less  than 
1 5, 000,000  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section. ". 

(c)  Clerical  amendments.— The  table  of 
contents  contained  in  section  1  of  the  Act  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  after  the  item  relating  to 
part  A  of  title  IV  the  following  new  item: 

"Subpart  1— Research";  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  the  item  relating  to 
section  404  the  following  new  items: 
"Subpart  2— Professional  Development 

"Sec.  406.  Applied     technology     education 
personnel   development  assist- 


ance. ". 
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SKC.  UT.  COOnRATIVS  DEMONSnUTION  PKO- 
GMAMS. 

Subsection  (a)  (if  section  411  of  the  Act  120 
U.S.C.  2411)  is  amended— 

(1)  bt  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (3): 

(2J  6y  redesignating  paragraph  (4)  as 
paragraph  16):  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  13)  the  fol- 
lov)ing  new  paragraphs: 

"14)  model  programs  described  in  section 
312(b)(1),  iticluding  child  growth  and  devel- 
opment centers;  and 

"(S)  grants  to  community-based  organiza- 
tions in  partnerships  with  local  schools,  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education,  and  business- 
es for  programs  and  projects  that  assist  dis- 
advantaged youths  in  preparing  for  techni- 
cal and  professional  health  careers  (which 
partnerships  stiould  include  in-kind  contri- 
butions from  such  schools,  institutions,  and 
businesses  and  involve  health  professionals 
serving  as  preceptors  and  counselors). ". 

SEC  us.  mHONSnUTIOS  CENTS KS  FOR  THE 
nUIMNG  OF  DISLOCATED  WORKERS. 

Section  41$  of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C.  2415)  U 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"SEC  4li.  PROGRAM  AUTHORIZED. 

"(a)  OsMKRAL  Authority.— The  Secretary 
shall  establish  1  or  more  demonstration  cen- 
ters for  the  retraining  of  dislocated  workers. 
Such  center  or  centers  may  provide  for  the 
recruitment  of  unemployed  workers,  applied 
technology  evaluation,  assessment  and 
counseling  services,  applied  technology  and 
technical  fratntni;,  support  services,  and  job 
placement  assistance.  The  design  and  oper- 
ation of  each  center  shall  provide  for  the 
utilization  of  appropriate  existing  Federal, 
State,  and  local  programs. 

"(bl  Evaluation.— The  Secretary  shall  pro- 
vide for  the  evaluation  of  each  center  estath 
lished  under  subsection  (a). 

"(c)  Dissemination  or  iNroRMtATioN.—The 
Secretary  shall  disseminate  information  on 
successful  retraining  models  developed  by 
any  center  established  under  sut>section  (a) 
through  dissemination  programs  operated 
by  the  Secretary  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

"(d)  EuaiBLE  Organizations.— Any  pri- 
vate, nonprofit  organization  that  is  eligible 
to  receive  funding  under  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act  is  eligible  to  receive  funding 
under  this  section. ". 

SEC.  14*.  BVSINESS-LABOR-EDVCATION  COMMITTEES 
FOR  DEVELOPMENT  OF  NATIONAL  IN- 
DUSTRY COMPETENCY  STANDARDS. 

(a)  General  Authority.- Part  B  of  title  IV 
of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C.  2411  et  seq.)  w  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sub- 
part 

"Smk^mrt  S—Devel^memt  »f  Business  and 
Edmemti»n  Stmndardt 
-SEC.  41$.  PROGRAM  AUTHORIZED. 

"(a)  FiMDimis.—The  Congress  finds  that,  in 
order  to  meet  the  needs  of  business  for  com- 
petent entry  level  u)orkers  who  have  received 
a  quality  applied  technology  education,  na- 
tion€U  standards  should  be  developed  for 
competencies  in  industries  and  trades. 

"(b)  General  Authority.- 

"(II  Estabushment  or  PROORAM.-From  the 
amounts  avaiUMe  for  this  part  under  sec- 
tion 451  for  each  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary 
shall  establish  a  program  of  grants  to  tndus- 
trial  trade  associations,  labor  organiza- 
tions, or  comparable  national  organizations 
for  purposes  of  organizing  and  operating 
business-labor-education  technical  commit- 
tees. 

"(2)  Dvras  or  coMMrnTBS.—The  commit- 
tees established  with  assistance  under  this 
subpart  shall  propose  national  standards  for 
competencies  in  industries  and  trades.  Such 


standards  shall  at  least  include  standards 
for- 

"(A)  major  divisions  or  specialty  areas 
identified  within  occupations  studied; 

"(B)  minimum  hours  of  study  to  be  compe- 
tent in  such  divisions  or  specialty  areas; 

"(C)  minimum  tools  and  equipment  re- 
quired in  such  divisions  or  specialty  areas: 

"(D>  minimum  qualifications  for  instruc- 
tional staff:  and 

"(E)  minimum  tasks  to  be  included  in  any 
course  of  study  purporting  to  prepare  indi- 
viduals for  work  in  such  divisions  or  spe- 
cialty areas. 

"(c)  Matchinq  Requirement.— Each  recipi- 
ent of  a  grant  under  this  section  shall  agree 
to  provide  for  the  committee  to  be  estab- 
lisfied  under  the  grant  an  amount  equal  to 
the  amount  provided  under  the  grant 

"(d)  APPUCATION.—Any  industrial  trade  as- 
sociation, labor  organization,  national  joint 
apprenticeship  committee,  or  comparable 
national  organization  that  desires  to  receive 
a  grant  under  this  subpart  shall  submit  to 
the  Secretary  an  application  at  such  time, 
in  such  manner,  and  containing  or  accom- 
panied by  such  information  as  the  Secretary 
may  reasonably  require. ". 

(b)  Clerical  Amendment.— The  table  of 
contents  contained  in  section  1  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  item  relating 
to  section  41 7  the  following  new  item^: 

"Subpart  5— Development  of  Business  and 
Education  Standards 
"Sec.  419.  Program  authorized.". 

SEC  Zl*.  DATA  systems  AUTHORIZED. 

Section  421  of  the  Act  (20  V.S.C.  2421)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

'SECTION  4t I.  DATA  SYSTEMS  AUTHORIZED. 

"(a)  Establishment  or  System.— 

"(1)  The  Secretary  shall,  directly,  or  by 
grant,  contract  or  cooperative  agreement,  es- 
tablish an  applied  technology  educational 
data  system  (hereafter  in  this  section  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "system")  using  comparative 
information  elements  and  uniform  defini- 
tions, to  the  extent  practicable. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  the 
system  not  later  than  the  end  of  the  6-month 
period  beginning  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Applied  Technology  Education 
Amendments  of  1989. 

"(3)  The  National  Center  for  Education 
Statistics  (hereafter  in  this  section  referred 
to  as  the  "National  Center")  shall  coordi- 
nate the  development  and  implementation 
of  the  system. 

"(b)  Functions  or  System.— Through  the 
system,  the  Secretary  shall  collect  data  and 
analyze  such  data  in  order  to  provide— 

"(1)  the  Congress  with  iJkformation  rele- 
vant to  policy  making,  and 

"(2)  Federal,  State  and  local  agencies  with 
information  relevant  to  program  manage- 
ment, administration  and  effectiveness  with 
respect  to  education  and  employment  oppor- 
tunities. 

"(c)  Contents  or  System.— 

"(IXA)  The  system  shall  inclxide  informa- 
tion— 

"(i)  describing  the  major  elements  of  the 
applied  technology  education  system  on  at 
least  a  national  t>asis,  including  informa- 
tion toith  respect  to  teachers,  administra- 
tors, facilities,  and,  to  the  extent  practica- 
ble, equipment;  and 

"(ii)  describing  the  condition  of  applied 
technology  education  with  respect  to  the  ele- 
ments described  in  clause  (i). 

"(Bl  The  information  descrH>ed  in  sub- 
paragraph (A)  shall  be  provided,  to  the 
extent  practicable,  in  the  context  of  other 
educational  data  relating  to  the  condition 
of  the  overall  education  system. 


"(C)  The  Secretary,  in  consultation  with 
the  Task  Force,  the  National  Center,  and  the 
Office  of  Adult  and  Vocational  Education 
(hereafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
"Office"),  shall  modify  existing  general  pur- 
pose and  program  data  systems  to  ensure 
that  an  appropriate  applied  technology  edu- 
cation component  is  included  in  their 
design,  implementation  and  reporting  in 
order  to  fulfill  the  information  requirements 
of  this  section. 

"(2)  The  information  system  shall  include 
data  reflecting  the  extent  of  participation  of 
the  following  populations: 

"(A)  women; 

"(B)  Indians; 

"(C)  individuals  toith  handicaps; 

"(D)  individuals  of  limited  English  profi- 
ciency; 

"(E)  economically  disadvantaged  students 
(including  information  on  students  in  rural 
and  urban  areas); 

"(Fl  adults  who  are  in  need  of  training 
and  retraining; 

"(G)  single  parents; 

"(H)  youths  incarcerated  in  juvenile  de- 
tention or  correctional  facilities  or  criminal 
offenders  who  are  serving  time  in  correc- 
tional institutions; 

"(I)  individuals  who  participate  in  pro- 
grams designed  to  eliminate  gender  bias  and 
sex  stereotyping  in  vocational  education; 

"(J)  minorities:  and 

"(K)  displaced  homemakers. 

"(3)  T?ie  Secretary,  in  consultation  urith 
the  National  Center  and  the  Office,  shall 
maintain  and  update  the  system  at  least 
every  3  years  and  assure  the  system  provides 
the  highest  quality  statistics  and  is  adequate 
to  meet  the  information  needs  of  this  Act  In 
carrying  out  the  requirements  of  this  para- 
graph, the  Secretary  shall  ensure  that  appro- 
priate methodologies  are  used  in  assess- 
ments of  students  of  limited  English  profi- 
ciency and  students  with  handicaps  to 
ensure  valid  and  reliable  comparisons  icith 
the  general  student  population  and  across 
program  areas.  With  respect  to  standardized 
tests  and  assessments  administered  under 
this  Act  test  results  shall  be  used  as  1  of 
multiple  independent  indicators  in  assess- 
ment of  performance  and  achievement 

"(d)  Assessment  or  International  Com- 
petitiveness.—The  Center  shall  carry  out  an 
assessment  of  data  availability  and  adequa- 
cy iDith  respect  to  international  competi- 
tiveness in  applied  technology  skills.  To  the 
extent  practicable,  the  assessment  shall  in- 
clude comparative  policy-relevant  data  on 
applied  technology  education  in  nations 
which  are  major  trade  partners  of  the 
United  States.  The  assessment  shall  at  a 
minimum  identify  available  internationally 
comparatir)e  data  on  applied  technology 
education  and  options  for  obtaining  and 
upgrading  such  data.  The  results  of  the  as- 
sessment required  by  this  paragraph  shall  be 
reported  to  the  appropriate  committees  of 
the  Congress  not  later  than  August  31,  1994. 

"(e)  Use  or  and  Compatjbiuty  Wrm  Other 
Data  Collection  Systems.— 

"(1)  In  establishing,  maintaining,  and  up- 
dating the  system,  the  Secretary  shall— 

"(A)  use  existing  data  collection  systems 
operated  by  the  Secretary  and,  to  the  extent 
appropriate,  data  collection  systems  operat- 
ed by  other  Federal  agencies: 

"(B)  conduct  additional  data  collection  ef- 
forts to  augment  the  data  collection  systems 
descrU)ed  in  subparagraph  (A)  by  providing 
information  necessary  for  policy  analysis 
required  by  this  section;  and 

"(C)  use  any  independent  data  collection 
efforts  that  are  complementary  to  the  data 
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collection    efforts    described    in    subpara- 
graphs <A)  and  (B). 

"(2f  In  carrying  out  the  responsibilities 
imposed  by  this  part,  the  Secretary  shall  co- 
operate with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  and  the  National  Occu- 
pational Information  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee established  under  section  422  toith  re- 
spect to  the  development  of  an  information 
system  under  section  463  of  the  Job  Train- 
ing Partnership  Act  to  ensure  that  the  infor- 
mation system  operated  under  this  section 
is  compatible  with  and  complementary  to 
other  occupational  supply  and  demand  in- 
formation systems  developed  or  maintained 
with  Federal  assistance.  The  Secretary  shall 
also  ensure  that  the  system  allows  interna- 
tional comparisons  to  the  extent  feasible. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  assure  that  the 
system,  to  the  extent  practicable,  uses  data 
definitions  common  to  State  plans,  perform- 
ance standards,  local  applications  and  eval- 
uations required  by  this  Act  The  data  in  the 
system  shall  be  available  for  use  in  prepar- 
ing such  plans,  standards,  applications,  and 
evaluations. 
"(f)  Evaluation  or  System.— 
"ID  The  Secretary,  in  consultation  with 
the  National  Center  and  the  Office,  shall,  by 
grant,  contract,  or  cooperative  agreement, 
provide  for  evaluation  studies  to  determine 
the  effect  of  programs  carried  out  under  this 
Act  Such  evaluation  studies  shall  include— 
"I A  J  evaluations  of  performance  standards 
used  under  this  Act  including  validity,  pre- 
dictiveness  and  reliability  for  special  popu- 
lations; and 

"(B)  a  description  of  the  services  expected 
to  be  needed  and  recommendations  for  the 
improvement  of  the  programs  under  this 
Act 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall,  not  later  than 
July  1  of  each  year,  submit  to  the  appropri- 
ate committees  of  the  Congress  and  publish 
in  the  Federal  Register  proposed  data  collec- 
tion priorities  for  review  and  comment 

"(g)  Reports.— The  Secretary  shall  report 
to  the  Congress  at  least  biennially  with  re- 
spect to— 

"(1)  the  performance  of  the  system  estab- 
lished under  subsection  (a);  and 

"(2)  strategies  to  improve  the  system  and 
expand  its  implementation. 

"(h)  Appued  Technolooy  Education  Advi- 
sory Task  Force.— 

"(1)  The  Secretary,  in  consultation  icith 
the  National  Center  and  the  Office  shall  es- 
tablish an  Applied  Technology  Education 
Advisory  Task  Force. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  the  Task 
Force  before  the  expiration  of  the  90-day 
period  beginning  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Applied  Technology  Education 
Amendments  of  1989,  and  shall  terminate 
upon  the  expiration  of  the  2-year  period  be- 
ginning on  such  date. 

"(3)  The  Task  Force  shall  advise  the  Secre- 
tary on  the  development  and  implementa- 
tion of  an  information  reporting  and  ac- 
counting system  responsit>e  to  the  diverse 
programs  supported  by  this  Act 

"(4)  The  membership  of  the  Task  Force 
shall  be  representative  of  Federal,  State,  and 
local  agencies  affected  by  technological  in- 
formation, representatives  of  secondary  and 
postsecondary  applied  technology  institu- 
tions, and  representatives  of  applied  tech- 
nology education  student  organizations  and 
representatives  of  special  populations. 

"(S)  The  National  Center  shall  provide  the 
Task  Force  with  staff  for  the  purpose  of  car- 
rying out  its  functions. 

"(i)  Assessment  or  Educational  Progress 
AcnvmES.—As  a  regular  part  of  its  assess- 


ments, the  National  Assessment  of  Educa- 
tional Progress  shall  collect  and  report  in- 
formation for  at  least  a  nationally  scientific 
subsample  of  applied  technology  education 
students,  including  students  who  are  mem- 
bers of  special  populations,  which  shall 
allow  for  fair  and  accurate  assessment  and 
comparison  of  the  educational  achievement 
of  applied  technology  students  and  other 
students  in  the  areas  assessed  Such  assess- 
ment may  include  international  compari- 
sons. 

"(j)  Authorization  or  Appropriations.— Of 
the  amounts  available  pursvunt  to  section 
3(e)  for  any  fiscal  year  for  this  part,  there 
shall  be  available  not  less  than  SI, 000,000  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  sectiorL  ". 

SEC.  2i»A.  NATIONAL  OCCUPATIONAL  INFORMATION 
COORDINATING  COMMITTEE. 

(a)  Amendment  to  Section  Heading.— The 
heading  for  section  422  of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C. 
2422)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"SEC  421.  NATIONAL  OCCUPATIONAL  INFORMATION 
COORDINA  TING  COMMITTEE  ". 

(b)  In  General.— Section  422  of  the  Act  (20 
U.S.C.  2422)  U  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "Sec.  422. "; 

(2)  in  subsection  (a)— 

(A)  by  inserting  after  "Coordinating  Com- 
mittee" the  following:  "(hereafter  in  this  sec- 
tion referred  to  as  the  'Committee')"; 

(B)  by  inserting  after  "Office  of  Bilingual 
Education  and  Minority  Language  Affairs, " 
the  following:  "the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Post  Secondary  Education, "; 

(C)  by  striking  "(Manpower,  Reserve  Af- 
fairs, and  Logistics)"  and  inserting  "(Force 
Management  and  Personnel)"; 

(D)  in  paragraph  (2),  by  inserting  before 
the  semicolon  the  following:  "including  reg- 
ularly updated  data  on  employment  demand 
for  agribusiness"; 

(E)  in  paragraph  (3),  by  striking  "conduct 
studies  on"  and  inserting  the  following: 
"conduct  studies  to  improve  the  quality  and 
delivery  of  occupational  information  sys- 
tems to  assist  economic  development  activi- 
ties, and  examine"; 

(F)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (4)  as 
paragraph  (6);  and 

(G)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (3)  the 
following  new  paragraphs: 

"(4)  continue  training,  technical  assist- 
ance axitivities  to  support  comprehensive 
career  guidance,  and  applied  technology 
counseling  programs  designed  to  prorAote 
improved  career  decision-making  by  indi- 
viduals (especially  in  areas  of  career  infor- 
mation delivery  and  use); 

"(5)  coordinate  the  efforts  of  Federal, 
State,  and  local  agencies  with  respect  to 
such  programs;";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsections: 

"(c)  Longitudinal  Occupational  Inporma- 
TiON  Demonstration  Program.- 

"(1)  The  Committee,  in  consultation  with 
the  National  Center  for  Research  in  Applied 
Technology  Education,  appropriate  Federal 
agencies,  and  the  States,  shall  establish  a 
demonstration  program  to  monitor  educa- 
tional outcomes  for  applied  technology  edu- 
cation using  wage  and  other  records.  The 
Committee  shall  develop  procedures  for  es- 
tablishing and  maintaining  Tiationally  ac- 
cessible information  on  a  sample  of  wage 
and  earning  records  maintained  by  States 
on  earnings,  establishment  and  industry  af- 
filiation and  geographical  location,  and  on 
educational  activities.  This  information 
shall  be  collected  on  at  least  an  annual 
basis.  The  Program  shall  ensure  that  a  scien- 
tific sample  of  applied  technology  education 
students  and  nonapplied  technology  educa- 


tion students,  local  educational  agencies, 
and  States  participate  in  the  program.  The 
Committee  shall  maintain,  analyze,  and 
report  data  collected  under  the  program  and 
shall  promde  technical  assistajice  to  States, 
local  educational  agencies,  and  others  that 
wish  to  participate  in  the  study. 

"(2)  The  program  shall  provide  for  an  in- 
dependent evaluation  conducted  by  the 
Office  of  Technological  Assessment  to  assess 
the  validity,  fairness,  accuracy,  and  utility 
of  the  data  it  produces.  The  report  shall  also 
describe  the  technical  problems  encountered 
and  a  description  of  what  was  learned  about 
how  to  best  implement  and  utilize  data  from 
the  program. 

"(3)  The  Executive  Director  of  the  Com- 
mittee, in  consultation  unth  the  Secretary, 
shall  ensure  that  all  personally  identifiable 
information  about  students,  their  educa- 
tional performance  and  their  families  and 
information  loith  respect  to  individual 
schools  shall  remain  confidential  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  section  552  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code.  The  data  gath- 
ered under  this  subsection  shall  not  be  used 
to  rank,  compare,  or  otherwise  evaluate  in- 
dividual students  or  indirridual  schools.  No 
individual  may  be  included  in  the  program 
without  that  individual's  written  consent 
At  least  oru:e  every  3  years  the  Secretary 
shall  remind  participants  in  writing  of  their 
inclusion  in  the  program. 

"(d)  Availability  or  Amounts.— Of  the 
amounts  available  pursuant  to  section  3(e) 
for  each  fiscal  year  for  this  part  there  shall 
be  available  in  each  fiscal  year  not  less  than 
$6,000,000  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section.  Of  such  amounts,  the  Committee 
shall  use— 

"(1)  to  support  State  occupational  infor- 
mation coordinating  committees  for  pur- 
poses of  operating  State  occupational  infor- 
mation systems  and  career  ir^formation  de- 
livery systems,  the  greater  of— 

"(A)  amounts  appropriated  or  otherwise 
made  available  for  that  purpose  for  the 
fiscal  year  1989;  and 

"(B)  an  amount  equal  to  not  less  than  75 
percent  of  the  amounts  available  to  carry 
out  this  section;  and 

"(2)  for  purposes  of  carrying  out  subsec- 
tion (c)— 

"(A)  an  amount  equal  to  not  less  than  10 
percent  of  the  amounts  available  to  carry 
out  this  section;  or 

"(B)  if  the  amount  remaining  after  carry- 
ing out  paragraph  (1)  is  insufficient  to  pro- 
vide the  amount  described  in  subparagraph 
(A),  such  remaining  amount". 

(c)  Clerical  Amendment.— The  table  of 
contents  contained  in  section  1  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  the  item  relating  to  sec- 
tion 422  and  inserting  the  foUowing  new 
item: 

"Sec  422.  National  occupational  informa- 
tion coordinating  committee. ". 

SEC  ZitB.  INFORMATION  BASE  FOR  APPUED  TECH- 
NOLOG  Y  EDUCA  TION  DA  TA  S  YSTEM. 

(a)  General  Authority.— Section  423  of 
the  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"SEC  423.  INFORMATION  BASE  FOR  APPUED  TECH- 
NOLOGY EDUCATION  DATA  SYSTEM 

"(a)  iNroRMATioN  Relating  to  Secondary 
Students  With  Handicaps.— The  Secretary 
shall  ensure  that  adequate  information  on 
access  to  applied  technology  education  by 
secondary  school  students  urith  handicaps  is 
maintained  in  the  data  system  established 
under  section  421. 

"(b)  Basis  por  iNroRMATiON.—The  system 
shall  include  detailed  information  obtained 
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through  icientific  sample  surveys  concem- 
insf— 

"(It  types  ofprograTtis  ar>ailable;  and 

"(2)  enrollment  of  students  vnth  handi- 
caps by— 

"(A)  type  of  program; 

"IB)  type  of  instructional  setting:  and 

"iCt  type  of  handicap. 

"(c)  Study.— The  Secretary  shall,  by  grant, 
contract,  or  cooperative  agreement,  conduct 
a  study  of  the  level  and  quality  of  participa- 
tion in  applied  technology  education  pro- 
grama  by  stiLdents  with  handicaps,  includ- 
ing iTiformation  concerning  whether  the 
courses  taken  by  such  students  provide  such 
students  vnth  occupationally  specific 
skills.". 

(b)  Clerical  AMEtfDHENT.—The  table  of 
contents  contained  in  section  1  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  the  item  relating  to  sec- 
tion 423  and  inserting  the  foUounng  new 
item: 

"Sec.  423.  Information  base  for  applied  tech- 
nology education  data 
system. ". 

SEC.    25tC.    BLUE   RIBBON   APPUED    TECHNOLOGY 
EDUCATION  PROGRAMS. 

(a)  Prooram  Authorized.— Part  C  of  title 
IV  of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C.  2421)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  section: 

"SEC  414.  BLVE  RIBBON  APPUED  TECHNOLOGY  EDU- 
CATION PROGRAMS 

"(a)  Dissemination  or  Information  and  Ma- 
terials.—The  Secretary  shall  disseminate  in- 
formation and  exemplary  materials  regard- 
ing effective  applied  technology  education. 

"(b)  RECoaNiTiON  Program.— The  Secre- 
tary shall,  in  consultation  with  the  National 
Center  for  Research  in  Applied  Technology 
Education  (hereafter  in  this  section  referred 
to  as  the  'National  Center  for  Research'),  the 
National  Diffusion  Network,  and  the  Blue 
Ribbon  Schools  Program,  carry  out  pro- 
grams to  recognize  secondary  and  postsec- 
ondary  schools  or  programs  which  have  es- 
tablished standards  of  excellence  in  applied 
technology  education  and  which  have  dem- 
onstrated a  high  level  of  quality,  to  be 
knovm  as  'Blue  Ribbon  Applied  Technology 
Programs'.  The  Secretary  stiall  competitively 
select  schools  and  programs  to  be  recognized 
from  among  public  and  private  schools  or 
programs  within  the  States  and  schools  op- 
erated for  Indian  children  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

"(c)  Selection  Process.— 

"(1)  The  Secretary,  in  consultation  with 
the  National  Center  for  Research  and  the 
National  Occupational  Information  Coordi- 
nating Committee  (hereafter  in  this  section 
rtjerred  to  as  the  'Committee'),  shall  desig- 
nate each  fiscal  year  several  categories  of 
applied  technology  education  in  which  Blue 
Ribbon  Applied  Technology  Education  Pro- 
gram will  be  named.  Such  categories  shall 
include  participation  of  special  populations 
may  include  any  of  the  following: 

"(A)  Program  improvement 

"(B)  Academic  and  occupational  compe- 
tencies. 

"(C)  Other  categories  determined  by  the 
Secretary  in  consultation  with  the  National 
Center  for  Research  and  the  Committee. 

"(2)  Within  each  category,  the  Secretary 
shall  determine  the  criteria  and  procedures 
for  selection.  Selection  for  such  awards  shall 
be  based  solely  on  merit  Schools  or  pro- 
grams selected  for  au>ards  under  this  section 
shall  not  be  required  to  be  representative  of 
the  States. 

"(d)  ADiaiasTKATTVE  Provisions.- 

"(I)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  the  pro- 
tHsions  of  this  section,  including  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  selection  procedures,  after 


consultation  with  appropriate  outside  par- 
ties. 

"(2)  No  award  may  be  made  under  this 
section  unless  the  local  educational  agency 
or  appropriate  State  agency  loith  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  school  or  program  involved 
submits  an  application  to  the  Secretary  at 
such  time  and  in  such  manner  and  contain- 
ing such  information  as  the  Secretary  may 
reasonably  require. ". 

(b)  Clerical  Amendment.— The  table  of 
contents  contained  in  section  1  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  item  relating 
to  section  423  the  following  new  item: 
"Sec.  424.  Blue  ribbon  applied  technology 
education  programs. ". 

SEC.  2i$D.  MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 

(a)  In  General.— Part  C  of  title  IV  of  the 
Act  (as  amended  by  section  247)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sec- 
tioTL- 

-SEC.  «i  MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 

"(a)  Collection  of  Information  at  Rea- 
sonable Cost.— The  Secretary  shall  take 
such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to  secure  at 
reasonable  cost  the  information  required  by 
this  part  To  ensure  reasonable  cost,  the  Sec- 
retary, in  consultation  toith  the  Applied 
Technology  Education  Task  Force,  the  Na- 
tional Center  for  Education  Statistics,  the 
Office  of  Vocational  and  Adult  Education, 
and  the  National  Occupation  Information 
Coordinating  Committee  shall  determine  the 
methodology  to  be  used  and  the  frequency 
with  which  information  is  to  t>e  collected. 

"lb)  Cooperation  of  States.— All  States  re- 
ceiving assistance  under  this  Act  shall  coop- 
erate with  the  Secretary  in  implementing 
the  information  systems  developed  purstiant 
to  this  part ". 

lb)    Clerical   Amendment.— The    table    of 
contents  contained  in  section  1  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  item  relating 
to  section  424  the  following  new  item: 
"Sec.  42S.  Miscellaneous  provisions. ". 

SEC.  2StE  REPEAL  OF  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  ON  VOCA- 
TIONAL EDUCATION. 

la)  In  General.— Part  D  of  title  IV  of  the 

Act  120  U.S.C.  2431)  is  repealed, 
lb)    Clerical   Amendment.— The    table   of 

contents  contained  in  section  1  of  the  Act  is 

amended  by  striking- 
ID  the  item  relating  to  part  D  of  title  IV: 

and 
12)  the  item  relating  to  section  431. 

SEC.  tUF.  DISTRIBUTION  OF  ASSISTANCE. 

Section  451  of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C.  2451)  U 
amended— 

11)  in  subsection  la)— 

I  A)  in  paragraph  11).  by  striking  "35"  and 
inserting  "30": 

IB)  in  paragraph  (2),  by  striking  "35"  and 
inserting  "20":  and 

(C)  in  paragraph  (3),  by  striking  "30"  and 
inserting  "SO":  and 

12)  in  subsection  lb)- 

I  A)  in  paragraph  11),  by  inserting  "and" 
after  the  sem.icolon: 

IB)  in  paragraph  12),  by  striking  ":  and" 
and  inserting  a  period;  and 

IC)  by  striking  paragraph  (3). 

PART E— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
SEC.  ZSL  FEDERAL  ADMINISTRA  TIVE  PROVISIONS 

(a)  Elimination  of  Matchino  Require- 
ments AND  Transfer  of  State  Provision.— 

11)  In  OENERAL-Sections  502,  504,  and  505 
of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C.  2462,  2465,  2466)  are  re- 
pealed. 

(2)  Redesionattons.— Sections  503  and  506 
of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C.  2463,  2466),  are  redesig- 
nated as  sections  502  and  503,  respectively. 

(b>  Section  502  of  the  Act  (as  redesignated 
tty    subsection    Ia)l2)    of   this    section)    is 


amended  by  striking  ",  equaled  or  exceeded" 
and  inserting  "was  not  less  than  95  percent 
of. 

lb)  Issuance  of  Requlations;  Oversioht.- 
Part  A  of  title  V  of  the  Act  120  U.S.C.  2461  et 
seq.)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  sections: 

"SEC.  S04.  ISSUANCE  OF  REGULATIONS 

"la)  In  General.— The  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  issue  such  regulations  as  are  consid- 
ered necessary  to  reasonably  ensure  that 
there  is  compliance  with  the  specific  re- 
quirements and  assurances  required  by  this 
Act 

"lb)  Procedure.— 

"ID  Before  publishing  proposed  regula- 
tions pursuant  to  this  Act  the  Secretary 
shall  convene  regional  meetings  which  shall 
provide  comments  to  the  Secretary  on  the 
content  of  proposed  regulations.  Such  meet- 
ings shall  include  representatives  of  Federal, 
State,  and  local  administrators,  parents, 
teachers,  and  members  of  local  boards  of 
education  involved  with  implementation  of 
programs  under  this  Act 

"12)  After  holding  regional  meetings  and 
before  publishing  proposed  regulations  in 
the  Federal  Register,  the  Secretary  shall  pre- 
pare draft  regulations  under  this  Act  and 
submit  such  regulations  to  a  negotiated 
rulemaking  process.  The  Secretary  shall 
follow  the  guidance  provided  in  the  Admin- 
istrative Conference  of  the  United  States  in 
Recommendation  82-4.  'Procedures  for  Ne- 
gotiating Proposed  Regulations'  147  Fed. 
Reg.  30708.  June  18,  1982)  and  any  successor 
regulation.  Participants  in  the  negotiation 
process  shall  be  chosen  by  the  Secretary  from 
among  participants  in  the  regional  meet- 
ings, representing  the  groups  described  in 
paragraph  11)  and  all  geographic  regions. 
The  negotiation  process  shall  be  conducted 
in  a  timely  manner  in  order  that  final  regu- 
lations may  be  isstied  by  the  Secretary 
urithin  the  240-day  period  required  by  sec- 
tion 431lg)  of  the  General  Education  Provi- 
sions Act 

"13)  If  a  regulation  must  be  issued  urithin 
a  very  limited  time  period  to  assist  State 
and  local  educational  agencies  with  the  op- 
eration of  a  program  under  this  Act  the  Sec- 
retary may  issue  a  regulation  unthout  ful- 
filling the  requirements  of  paragraphs  11) 
and  12),  but  shall  imTnediately  convene  re- 
gional meetings  to  review  the  regulation 
before  it  is  issued  in  final  form. 

■SEC.  SOS.  REQUIREMENTS  RELATING  TO  REPORTS. 
PLANS  AND  REGULATIONS 

"la)  Reports.— Any  report  required  by  this 
Act  shall  not  6c  subject  to  prior  review  or 
approval  by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget 

"lb)  Research  AND  Plans.— Any  research  or 
evaluation  plans,  methodology,  surveys,  or 
findings  developed  pursuant  to  this  Act 
shaU  not  be  subject  to  prior  review  or  ap- 
proval by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget 

"lO  REOULATioNS.-The  final  determina- 
tions made  lyy  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  regarding  any  regulations  to  be 
issued  under  this  Act— 

"ID  shall  be  made  in  writing: 

"12)  shall  include  an  explanation  of  such 
determinations;  and 

"13)  shall  be  part  of  the  public  rule-making 
record. 

-SEC.  Stt.  OVERSIGHT  OF  PROGRAM  FOR  SINGLE 
PARENTS.  HOMEMAKERS.  AND  DIS- 
PLACED HOMEMAKERS  AND  SEX 
EQUITY  PROGRAM. 

"Biennially,  the  Secretary  shall— 
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"(1)  determine  if  amounts  spent  by  the 
States  under  paragraphs  (4)  and  (5/  of  sec- 
tion 202  are  being  allocated,  distributed, 
and  used  in  accordance  toith  the  provisions 
of  this  Act;  and 

"(2)  take  appropriate  action  to  correct 
any  violation. 

"SEC.  i»7.  STATUTORY  CONSTRVCTION. 

"Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to 
be  inconsistent  with  appropriate  Federal 
laws  guaranteeing  civil  rights. ". 

SEC.  IS2.  STATE  ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS 

Title  V  of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C.  2461  et  seq.l  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  part  B  as  part  C;  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  part  A  the  following 
new  part 

"PART B—STA TE  ADMISISTRA TIVE 
PROVISIONS 

"SEC.  ill.  AUDITS. 

"Each  State  shall  obtain  financial  and 
compliance  audits  of  any  funds  which  the 
State  receives  under  this  Act.  Such  atulits 
shall  be  made  public  within  the  State  on  a 
timely  basis.  Audits  shall  be  conducted  at 
least  every  2  years  and  shall  be  conducted  in 
accordance  with  the  Comptroller  General's 
Standard  for  Audit  of  Governmental  Orga- 
nizations, Programs,  Activities,  and  Func- 
tions. 

"SEC  511.  REVIEW  OF  REGVLATIONS. 

"(a)  ESTABUSHMENT  OF  REVIEW  COMMIT- 
TEE.—EXCCpt  as  provided  in  subsection  (b), 
before  any  State  publishes  any  proposed  or 
final  state  rule  or  regulation  pursuant  to 
thU  Act,  the  State  shall  establish  and  con- 
vene a  State  Committee  of  Practitioners 
(hereafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
'Committee'/  for  the  purpose  of  reviewing 
such  rule  or  regulation.  The  Committee  shall 
be  selected  from  nominees  solicited  from 
State  organizations  representing  school  ad- 
ministrators, teachers,  parents,  members  of 
local  boards  of  education,  and  appropriate 
representatives  of  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation. The  Committee  shall  consist  of— 

"(1)  representatives  of  local  educational 
agencies,  who  shall  constitute  a  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  Committee; 
"(2)  school  administrators; 
"(3)  teachers; 
"(4 J  parents; 

"(5)  members  of  local  boards  of  education; 
and 

"(6)  representatives  of  institutions  of 
higher  education. 

"(b)  Limited  Exception.— In  an  emergency, 
where  a  regulation  must  be  issued  vHthin  a 
very  limited  time  period  to  assist  local  edu- 
cational agencies  urith  the  operation  of  a 
program,  the  State  may  issue  a  regulation 
without  fulfilling  the  requirements  of  sub- 
section (a),  but  shall  immediately  convene 
the  Committee  to  review  the  regulation 
before  it  is  issued  in  final  form. 

"SEC.  SIS.  IDENTIFICATION  OF  STATE-IMPOSED  RE- 
QUIREMENTS. 

"Any  State  rule  or  policy  imposed  on  the 
administration  or  operation  of  programs 
funded  by  thU  Act,  including  any  rule  or 
policy  based  on  State  interpretation  of  any 
Federal  law,  regulation,  or  guideline,  shall 
be  identified  as  a  StaU  imposed  require- 
ment 

"SEC  SH.  JOINT  FUNDING. 

"(a)  General  Avthority.— Funds  made 
available  to  States  under  this  Act  may  be 
used  to  provide  additional  funds  under  an 
applicable  program  if— 

"(A)  such  program  otherwise  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  this  Act 

"(B)  such  program  does  not  require  that 
such  funds  be  provided  from  non-Federal 
sources;  and 


"(C)  such  funds  would  be  used  to  supple- 
ment and  not  supplant  funds  provided 
from  non-Federal  sources. 

"(b)  Appucable  PROQRAMS.-For  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  the  term  'applicable 
program'  means  any  program  under  any  of 
the  foUouying  provisions  of  law: 

"(1)  The  Adult  Education  Act 

"(2)  The  Job  Training  Partnership  Act 

"(3)  The  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973. 

"(4)  The  Wagner- Peyser  Act 

"(c)  Issuance  of  REOuLAnoNS.— Notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  section  504,  the 
Secretary  shaU  develop  regulations  to  be 
issued  under  this  section  in  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services. 

"(d)  Use  of  Funds  as  Matching  Funds.— 
For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'additional  funds'  includes  the  use  of  funds 
as  matching  funds. 

"SEC.    SIS.    PROHIBITION    ON    USE    OF   FUNDS    TO 
INDUCE  OUT-OF-STATE  RELOCATION  OF 
BUSINESSES 
"No  funds  provided  under  this  Act  shall  be 
used  for  the  purpose  of  directly  providing 
incentives  or  inducements  to  an  employer  to 
relocate  a  business  enterprise  from  1  State 
to  another  State  if  such  relocation  would 
result  in  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  jobs 
available  in  the  State  where  the  business  en- 
terprise is  located  before  such  incentives  or 
inducements  are  offered. 

"SEC.  SIS.  STATE  ADMINISTRATIVE  COSTS 

"For  each  fiscal  year  for  which  a  State  re- 
ceives assistance  under  this  Act  the  State 
shall  provide  from  non-Federal  sources  for 
costs  the  State  incurs  for  administration  of 
programs  under  this  Act  an  amount  that  is 
not  less  than  the  amount  provided  by  the 
State  from  non-Federal  sources  for  such 
costs  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year. ". 

SEC.  !S3.  DEFINITIONS 

Section  521  of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C.  2471)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  paragraphs  (31)  and  (32); 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (27) 
through  (30)  as  paragraphs  (33)  through 
(36),  respectively; 

(3)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (22) 
through  (26)  as  paragraphs  (27)  through 
(31),  respectively; 

(4)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (21)  as 
paragraph  (25); 

(5)  by  striking  paragraph  (20); 

(6)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (14) 
through  (19)  as  paragraphs  (19)  through 
(24),  respectively; 

(7)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (13)  as 
paragraph  (16); 

(8)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (2) 
through  (12)  as  paragraphs  (4)  through  (14), 
respectively; 

(9)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (1)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs: 

"(2)  The  term  'applied  technology  educa- 
tion' means  organized  educational  pro- 
grams offering  a  sequence  of  courses  which 
are  directly  related  to  the  preparation  of  in- 
dividuals in  paid  or  unpaid  employment  in 
current  or  emerging  occupations  requiring 
other  than  a  baccalaureate  or  advanced 
degree.  Such  programs  shall  include  compe- 
tency-based applied  learning  which  contrib- 
utes to  an  individual's  academic  knowledge, 
higher-order,  reasoning,  and  problem-solv- 
ing skills,  work  attitudes,  general  employ- 
ability  skills,  and  the  occupational-specific 
skills  necessary  for  economic  independence 
as  a  productive  and  contributing  member  of 
society.  Such  term  includes  any  program 
that  fits  the  definition  of  a  vocational  edu- 
cation program  contained  in  paragraph  (31) 
of  section  521  of  the  Carl  D.  Perkiru  Voca- 


tional Education  Act  as  in  effect  on  the  day 
before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Ap- 
plied Technology  Education  Amendments  of 
1989. 

"(3)  The  term  'applied  technology  student 
organizations'  means  those  organizations 
for  individuals  enrolled  in  applied  technolo- 
gy education  programs  which  engage  in  ac- 
tivities as  an  integral  pari  of  the  instruc- 
tional program.  Stich  organizations  may 
have  State  and  national  units  which  aggre- 
gate the  work  and  purposes  of  instruction  in 
vocational  education  at  the  local  level  Such 
term  includes  any  organizations  that  fit  the 
definition  of  vocational  student  organiza- 
tions contained  in  paragraph  (32)  of  section 
521  of  the  Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Act  as  in  effect  on  the  day  before  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Applied  Tech- 
nology Education  Amendments  of  1989. "; 

(10)  in  paragraph  (5)  (as  redesignated  by 
paragraph  (8)  of  this  section),  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  foUowing  new  sentence:  "The 
term  includes  any  program  that  fits  the  defi- 
nition of  an  area  vocational  education 
school  contained  in  paragraph  (3)  of  this 
section  as  in  effect  on  the  day  before  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Applied  Tech- 
nology Education  Amendments  of  1989. "; 

(11)  in  paragraph  (14)  (as  redesignated  by 
paragraph  (8)  of  this  section)— 

(A)  in  the  first  sentence— 
(i)  by  striking  "handicapped  individuals" 

and  inserting  "individuals  with  handicaps": 
and 
(ii)  by  striking  "or  academic";  and 

(B)  by  amending  the  second  sentence  to 
read  as  follows:  "Such  term  includes  any  in- 
dividual who  is  determined  to  be  economi- 
cally disadvantaged  for  purposes  of  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act "; 

(12)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (14)  (as 
redesignated  by  paragraph  (8)  of  this  sec- 
tion) the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(15)  The  term  'displaced  homemaker' 
means  an  individual  who— 

"(A)  is  an  adult  and 

"(B)(i)  has  worked  as  an  adult  primarily 
urithout  remuneration  to  care  for  the  home 
and  family,  and  for  that  reason  has  dimin- 
ished marketable  skills; 

"(ii)  has  been  dependent  on  public  assist- 
ance or  on  the  income  of  a  relative  but  is  no 
longer  supported  by  that  income; 

"(Hi)  is  a  parent  whose  youngest  depend- 
ent child  will  become  ineligible  to  receive  as- 
sistance under  the  Aid  to  Families  With  De- 
pendent (Children  Program  unthin  2  years  of 
the  parent's  application  for  assistance 
under  this  Act  or 

"(iv)  is  unemployed  or  underemployed  and 
is  experiencing  difficulty  in  obtaining  any 
employment  or  suitable  employment  as  ap- 
propriate. "; 

(13)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (16)  (as 
redesignated  by  paragraph  (7)  of  this  sec- 
tion) the  foUovnng  new  paragraphs: 

"(17)  The  term  'economically  disadvan- 
taged family  or  individual '  means  such  fam- 
ilies or  individuals  who  are  determined  by 
the  Secretary  to  be  low-income  according  to 
the  latest  available  data  from  the  Depari- 
ment  of  Commerce. 

"(18)  The  term  general  occupational 
skills'  means  experience  in  and  understand- 
ing of  all  aspects  of  the  industry  the  student 
is  preparing  to  enter,  including  planning, 
management  finances,  technical  and  pro- 
duction skills,  underlying  principles  of  tech- 
nology, labor  and  community  issues,  and 
health,  safety,  and  environmental  issues. "; 

(14)  by  inseriing  after  paragraph  (25)  (as 
redesignated  by  paragraph  (3)  of  this  sec- 
tion) the  following  new  paragraph: 
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"(26)  The  term  "preparatory  services  for 
aptUied  technology  education'  means  serv- 
ices, programs,  or  activities  designed  to 
assist  indirnduals  who  are  not  enrolled  in 
an  applied  technology  education  program  in 
selection  of  or  preparation  for  the  participa- 
tion in  an  appropriate  applied  technology 
education  or  training  program.  Such  serv- 
ices may  include— 

"(A)  services,  programs,  or  activities  relat- 
ed to  outreach  to  or  recruitment  of  iwtential 
applied  technology  education  students; 

"IB)  career  counseling  and  personal  coun- 
seling: 

"(C)  applied  technology  assessment  and 
testing:  and 

"ID)  other  appropriate  services,  programs, 
or  activities. ": 

US)  in  subparagraph  IB)  of  paragraph 
130)  las  redesignated  by  paragraph  13)  of 
this  section)— 

I  A)  by  inserting  "li)"  after  "IB)": 

IB)  by  striking  the  period  and  inserting  "; 
or":  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
clause: 

"Hi)  is  pregnant ":  and 

116)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  131)  las 
redesignated  by  paragraph  13)  of  this  sec- 
tion) the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(32)  The  term  'special  populations'  in- 
cludes individuals  vnth  handicaps,  disad- 
vantaged individuals,  individiuUs  of  limited 
English  proficiency,  and  foster  children  on 
whose  behalf  State  or  local  governmental 
payments  are  made. ". 

SEC  tS4.  CLBUCAL  AMESDMENT. 

The  table  of  contents  contained  in  section 

1  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  striking  the  item 

relating  to  title  V  and  all  that  follows  and 

inserting  the  following: 

"TITLE  V— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

"Part  A— Federal  Admimistkative 

Provisions 

"Sec  SOI.  Payments. 

"Sec.  S02.  Maintenance  of  effort 

"Sec.  503.  Authority  to  make  payments. 

"Sec.  S04.  Issuance  of  regulations. 

"Sec  SOS.  Retpiirements  relating  to  reports, 
plans,  and  regulations. 

"Sec  S06.  Oversight  of  program  for  single 
parents,  homemaJcers,  and  dis- 
placed homemakers  and  sex 
eguity  program. 

"Sec.  507.  Statutory  construction. 
"Part  B— State  ADMimsTRAnvE  Provisions 

"Sec  511.  Audits. 

"Sec.  512.  Review  of  regulations. 

"Sec  513.  Identification  of  state-imposed 
requirements. 

"Sec  514.  Joint  funding. 

"Sec  SIS.  Prohibition  on  use  of  funds  to 
induce  out-of-state  relocation 
of  businesses. 

"Sec  516.  State  administrative  costs. 
"Part  C-DEnNmons 

"Sec  521.  Definitions.". 

SEC  tss.  THASsmos  nmvisioNS. 

(a)  Reovlatioss.-AU  orders,  determina- 
tions, rules,  regulations,  permits,  grants, 
and  contracts  which  have  been  issued  by  the 
Secretary  under  the  Carl  D.  Perkins  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  or  which  are  issued 
under  such  Act  on  or  before  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  the  Applied  Technology  Educa- 
tion Amendments  of  1989,  shall  continue  in 
effect  until  modified  or  revoked  by  the  Secre- 
tary, by  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  or 
by  operation  of  law. 

(b)  Transition.- With  respect  to  the  period 
beginning  on  July  1,  1989,  and  ending  June 
30,  1990,  no  recipient  of  funds  under  the 


Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational  Education  Act 
or  the  Cart  D.  Perkins  Applied  Technology 
Education  Act  shall  be  held  to  have  expend- 
ed such  funds  in  violation  of  the  reguire- 
ments  of  either  of  such  Acts  if  such  funds  are 
expended  in  accordance  with  the  reguire- 
ments  of  either  of  such  Acts. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  title  II? 

AHENSMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  WATKINS 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Watkins:  On 
page  60,  line  17,  after  the  word  "shall" 
Insert  "(A)",  and  on  line  19,  delete  the  "." 
and  add  the  following:  ",  and  (B)  provide  a 
relative  percentage  of  such  local  educational 
agency's  allocation  pursuant  to  section 
201(a)(1)  to  such  area  school  based  on  such 
area  school's  relative  percentage  of  such 
local  educational  agency's  applied  technolo- 
gy education  students  who  are  students 
with  handicaps,  disadvantaged  students,  and 
limited  English  proficient  students." 

Mr.  WATKINS  (during  the  reading). 
Madam  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Madam  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Madam  Chairman, 
we  have  examined  the  amendment  and 
have  no  problem  with  it  on  this  side. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
appreciate  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Madam  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Madam  Chairman, 
we  have  no  objection  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia and  also  the  ranking  member 
from  Pennsylvania  for  their  willing- 
ness to  work  with  me,  and  I  would  like 
to  make  this  remark:  I  have  long  been 
a  strong  supporter  of  vocational/tech- 
nical education  in  total,  and  I  want  to 
continue  to  be  so,  but  there  is  some 
language  that  we  have  deep  concern 
about  in  Oklahoma,  and  the  purpose 
of  my  amendment  would  be  to  require 
those  fimds  to  be  actually  transferred 
from  the  l(x;al  education  agency  to  the 
area  vocational  school  which  happens 
to  be  a  legal  entity  in  Oklahoma  and 
also  a  legal  taxing  entity. 

Without  any  further  debate  and 
with  the  chairman  accepting  the 
amendment  and  along  with  the  accept- 
ance of  the  ranking  Republican 
member  on  the  committee,  I  appreci- 
ate their  cooperation. 

I  will  reserve  my  final  action  on  the 
bill  and  conference  report  to  a  later 


date  depending  on  how  we  handle  this 
particular  phase  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Watkins]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AHENSKEIIT  OFFERED  BY  MRS.  ROUKEMA 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Madam  Chairman, 
I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mrs.  Roukema: 
Strike  line  6  on  page  61  and  all  that  follows 
through  line  9  on  page  62  and  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(c)  Limitation.— 

"(1)(A)  In  the  first  fiscal  year  in  which 
amounts  are  allocated  under  this  section,  no 
local  educational  agency  or  eligible  institu- 
tion shall  be  allocated  under  this  section  an 
amount  equal  to  less  than  85  percent  of  the 
average  of  its  allocation  percentage  for  each 
of  the  3  years  preceding  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  the  allocation  is  made. 

"(B)  In  the  second  fiscal  year  in  which 
amounts  are  allocated  under  this  section 
and  for  each  of  the  2  succeeding  fiscal  years, 
no  local  educational  agency  or  eligible  insti- 
tution shall  be  allocated  under  this  section 
an  amount  equal  to  less  than  85  percent  of 
its  allocation  percentage  for  the  fiscal  year 
preceding  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  allo- 
cation is  made. 

"(C)  If  the  amount  received  by  the  State 
for  any  fiscal  year  is  not  sufficient  to  pro- 
vide to  each  local  educational  agency  and  el- 
igible institution  within  the  State  an 
amount  equal  to  the  amount  described  in 
subparagraph  (A)  or  (B),  as  appropriate,  the 
amounts  allocated  to  each  such  agency  and 
institution  shall  be  ratably  reduced. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  'allocation  percentage'  means  the  per- 
centage which  a  local  educational  agency  or 
eligible  institution  received  of  the  total 
amount  allocated  pursuant  to  this  section  or 
allotted  under  the  Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocation- 
al Education  Act.  as  in  effect  on  the  day 
before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Ap- 
plied Technology  Education  Amendments  of 
1989,  to  all  agencies  and  institutions  within 
the  State. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA  (during  the  read- 
ing). Madam  Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  amendment  be 
considered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

D  1620 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Madam  Chairman. 
I  offer  an  amendment  to  extend  the 
hold  harmless  provisions  of  title  II, 
section  201(c)  of  H.R.  7,  as  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

I  offer  this  amendment  because  H.R. 
7  will  make  fundamental  changes  in 
the  formula  used  to  determine  alloca- 
tions of  fimds.  While  I  support  its 
intent,  which  is  to  direct  more  Federal 
dollars  to  the  areas  most  in  need  of 
Federal  assistance,  the  fact  is  that  this 
new  formula  will  significantly  affect 
the  funding  levels  of  local  education 
agencies.  Nevertheless,  there  are  no 
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State-by-State  data  runs  to  show 
within-State,  district-by-district  or  in- 
stitution-by-institution allocations  to 
judge  the  effects  of  the  new  formula. 
Since  we  do  not  have  this  information, 
we  cannot  know  the  true  impact  of  the 
new  formula.  Who  wins  and  who  loses? 
Let  me  emphasize  that  my  amendment 
is  not  intended  to  thwart  the  reforms 
and  benefits  of  H.R.  7.  It  is  intended 
to  permit  local  agencies  the  time  to 
adjust  and  plan  for  ways  to  absorb  the 
shock  of  reduced  fimding. 

My  amendment  proposes  to  extend 
the  hold  harmless  period  in  the  bill 
from  2  years  to  4  years  and  includes  a 
rolling  85-percent  allocation  to  those 
local  education  agencies  that,  because 
of  the  new  allocation  formula,  will 
suffer  large  cuts  to  the  amount  of  Fed- 
eral vocational  education  funds  they 
receive.  The  intent  of  my  amendment 
is  to  allow  for  a  more  orderly  and 
smoother  phase-in  of  the  new  formula. 
A  4-year  period  will  give  local  educa- 
tion agencies  a  chance  to  assess  the 
exact  amount  of  Federal  funding  cuts 
they  should  anticipate  and  develop 
plans  to  compensate  for  these  de- 
creases in  funding. 

For  the  first  year  of  my  hold-harm- 
less proposal,  no  local  education 
agency  would  receive  less  than  85  per- 
cent of  the  average  annual  allocation 
it  received  over  the  past  3  years.  In  the 
second,  third  and  fourth  years,  each 
local  agency  is  guaranteed  to  receive 
no  less  than  85  percent  of  the  amount 
allocated  to  it  in  the  preceding  fiscal 
year.  After  the  fourth  year,  the  new 
formula  would  be  in  full  effect. 

In  addition,  let  me  stress  that  those 
that  have  not  received  Federal  fimds 
in  the  past  3  years  will  not  be  barred 
and  can  qualify  under  my  amend- 
ments. 

I  believe  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment is  necessary  in  order  to  mitigate 
the  impact  that  the  new  allocation 
formula  could  have  on  many  of  our 
congressional  districts.  The  fact  is  that 
no  reliable  figures  are  available  to  re- 
flect the  cuts,  or  increases,  our  dis- 
tricts could  face.  It  is  important  that 
we  pass  legislation  which  contains  real 
safeguards  against  drastic  changes  in 
the  allocation  of  Federal  funds.  My 
amendment    offers    those    safeguards 
while  allowing  the  new  formula  to  be 
in  effect  for  1  full  year  before  reau- 
thorization comes  up  again  in  1995.  I 
believe  this  is  the  prudent  approach  to 
adopt  when  implementing  such  a  fun- 
damental change  to  the  formula  used 
to  allocate  Federal  funds  to  the  States. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  accept  this 
reasonable  approach  to  phasing  in  the 
new  formula  and  vote  for  my  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Madam  Chairman, 
will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.   ROUKEMA.   I   am   happy   to 

yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Montana. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Madam  Chairman, 

I  want  to  commend  the  gentlewoman 


from  New  Jersey  for  her  concern,  and 
particularly  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  Members  the  fact  that  many  Mem- 
bers have  expressed  concern  for  what 
the  gentlewoman  is  here  trying  to  ad- 
dress. That  is  what  will  this  formula, 
the  distribution  formula  in  this  new 
vocational  education  reform  bill,  do  to 
vocational  education  in  their  district 
or  State.  That  is,  will  certain  regions 
or  certain  schools  be  winners  or  losers. 
The  amendment  of  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  Jersey  is  an  effort  to  miti- 
gate against  any  significant  shift 
intrastate  in  the  funding. 

As  the  gentlewoman  knows,  the 
original  bill  included  my  proposal  to 
have  a  75-percent  hold-harmless  provi- 
sion which  would  run  for  several 
years.  The  gentlewoman's  amendment 
increases  that  to  80  percent. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey  [Mrs. 
RouKEifA]  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Williams  and  by 
unanimous  consent  Mrs.  Roxjkema  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Madam  Chairman, 
If  the  gentlewoman  will  continue  to 
yield.  I  might  ask  her  a  question.  Do  I 
understand  correctly  that  the  gentle- 
woman's 80-percent  cap  would  rim  for 
3  years? 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  No;  my  amend- 
ment is  for  4  years  with  an  85-percent 
cap.  There  has  been  some  suggestion 
by  others  that  they  could  see  a  com- 
promise here.  I  believe  what  I  am  pro- 
posing here  at  this  point  is  a  fair  and 
equitable  compromise,  and  it  does  take 
off  on  the  proposal  the  gentleman 
from  Montana  made,  which  was  ac- 
cepted in  committee,  and  was  a  fine 
movement  in  the  right  direction.  I  am 
extending  the  principle  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Montana  established  in 
extending  it  for  4  years. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  If  the  gentlewoman 
will  continue  to  yield,  do  I  understand 
correctly  that  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  GoodlingI  may 
have  a  compromise  amendment  here 
between  what  we  had  in  the  original 
bill  and  the  gentlewoman's  amend- 
ment? 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Good- 
ling]. 
Mr.  GOODLING.  The  gentleman  is 

correct. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  In  that  instance  I 
also  want  to  commend  in  advance  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  and 
again  want  to  draw  attention  of  our 
colleagues  who  are  concerned  that  re- 
gions within  their  districts,  or  their 
States,  schools  within  their  States 
may  lose  money  under  this  bill.  If  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey's 
amendment  prevails,  it  will  go  a  long 
way  to  preventing  that,  and  if  the 
compromise  prevails,  which  I  expect  it 
will,  it  too  will  be  an  improvement. 


So  this  should  enhance,  it  seems  to 
me,  the  bill's  chances  of  support,  and 
should  relieve  many  Members  of  the 
anxieties  that  they  are  now  experienc- 
ing because  they  are  not  sure  whether 
or  not  this  legislation  is  going  to  cost 
their  vocational  education  schools  dol- 
lars. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey  [Mrs. 
Roukeha]  has  again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mrs.  Rouke- 
ma was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  addi- 
tional minute.) 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Madam  Chairman, 
I  also  want  to  stress  in  conclusion  that 
this  does  not  affect  the  reform  of  the 
set-aside  program.  It  is  simply  a  phase 
in,  and  it  does  not  adversely  affect, 
either  bar  or  disqualify  under  what 
might  have  been  a  technical  oversight, 
those  communities  that  maybe  over 
the  last  3  years  have  received  no  fund- 
ing. That  is  accommodated  here.  Any 
community,  whether  they  have  re- 
ceived funding  over  the  last  3  years  or 
not,  will  qualify  under  my  amendment 
for  funding  under  the  new  formula 
and  have  it  phased  in  over  a  4-year 
period. 


AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  GOODLING  AS  A 
SUBSTITUTE  FOR  THE  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY 
MRS.  ROUKEMA 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Madam  Chairman, 
I  offer  an  amendment  as  a  substitute 
for  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ooodling  as  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  offered  by 
Mrs.  Roukema:  Strike  line  6  through  line  25 
on  page  61  and  Insert  the  following: 

"(C)  LlMriATION.— 

"(IK A)  In  the  first  fiscal  year  in  which 
amounts  are  allocated  under  this  section,  no 
local  educational  agency  or  eligible  institu- 
tion shall  be  allocated  under  this  section  an 
amount  equal  to  less  than  80  percent  of  the 
average  of  its  allocation  percentage  for  each 
of  the  3  fiscal  years  preceding  the  fiscal 
year  for  which  the  allocation  is  made. 

"(B)  In  the  second  and  third  fiscal  year  in 
which  amounts  are  allocated  under  this  sec- 
tion, no  local  educational  agency  or  eligible 
institution  shall  be  aUocated  under  this  sec- 
tion an  amount  equal  to  less  than  80  per- 
cent of  its  allocation  percentage  for  the 
fiscal  year  preceding  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  the  allocation  is  made. 

"(C)  If  the  amount  received  by  the  State 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  described  in  sub- 
paragraph (A)  or  (B)  is  not  sufficient  to  pro- 
vide to  each  local  educational  agency  and  el- 
igible institution  within  the  SUte  an 
amount  equal  to  the  amount  described  in 
subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B),  the  amounts  al- 
located to  each  such  agency  and  institution 
shall  be  ratably  reduced. 

Mr.  GOODLING  (during  the  read- 
ing). Madam  Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  amendment  be 
considered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  GOODLING.  Madam  Chairman, 
if  I  had  my  preference,  I  would  not 
alter  the  paciiage  at  all,  primarily  be- 
cause I  really  believe  the  way  to  pre- 
vent change  from  talcing  place  is  to 
also  have  hold  harmless,  and  then  ba- 
sically continue  doing  the  same,  and 
the  same,  and  the  same. 

However,  in  the  spirit  of  compro- 
mise. I  do  offer  an  amendment  with 
which  I  believe  the  chairman  will 
agree.  It  would  basically  say  this:  "In 
the  first  fiscal  year  in  which  amounts 
are  allocated  under  this  section,  no 
local  educational  agency  or  eligible  in- 
stitution shall  be  allocated  under  this 
section  an  amount  equal  to  less  than 
80  percent  of  the  average  of  its  alloca- 
tion percentage  for  each  of  the  3  fiscal 
years  preceding  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  the  allocation  is  made." 

Then  second,  we  take  it  down  over  a 
3-year  period;  that  is,  80  percent,  and 
then  80  percent  of  that  80  percent  the 
second  year,  and  then  80  percent  of 
that  80  percent  the  third  year. 

D  1630 

The  purpose  of  the  provision  is  to 
provide  a  rolling  hold  harmless  at  80 
percent  for  3  years,  3  fiscal  years.  The 
amendment  changes  Mrs.  Roukema's 
amendment  by  reducing  the  percent- 
age from  85  percent  to  80  percent  and 
from  5  fiscal  years  to  3  fiscal  years.  I 
would  hope  we  could  agree  to  this  and 
in  a  spirit  of  compromise  and  bring 
about  the  necessary  changes. 

Mr.  ELAWKINS.  Madam  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
yield? 

Mr.  GOODLING.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Haw- 
kins]. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Madam  Chairman.  I  agree  with  the 
rationale  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania. Personally,  I  do  not  agree 
that  the  reduction  of  the  amount  from 
85  to  80  percent  or  reducing  the 
years— that  is,  increasing  the  years,  as 
has  been  done,  above  the  2  and  de- 
creasing the  percentage  from  85  to  80 
percent— is  in  the  right  direction. 
However,  in  the  spirit  of  compromise, 
since  we  have  demonstrated  that  spirit 
up  to  this  point,  I  would  be  very  will- 
ing to  accept  and  to  agree  to  support 
the  Goodling  substitute. 

Mr.  PEASE.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
yield? 

Mr.  GOODLING.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  PEASE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Madam  Chairman.  I  would  like  to 
express  my  support  for  the  substitute 
of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

It  is  amazing  to  me  what  compro- 
mise can  do. 

I  was  concerned  about  the  very  issue 
that  Mrs.  Roukema  brings  to  our  at- 
tention as  I  had  read  through  reports 


of  the  bill.  In  the  process  of  doing  that 
I  thought  2  years  was  not  enough  of 
an  adjustment  time,  2  years  being 
what  the  committee  recommended. 

Then  when  I  saw  Mrs.  Roukema's 
amendment  at  4  years,  I  thought  that 
was  a  bit  long  considering  the  whole 
bill  is  only  5  years. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  3  years  is  just 
about  right. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  and  I 
am  happy  to  support  his  amendment. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Madam  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
yield? 

Mr.  GOODLING.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  New  Jersey. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  would  like  to, 
before  concluding  this  very  special 
love  feast  that  we  are  having  here,  I 
would  like  to  ask  a  question  for  the 
legislative  record  and  also  for  my  own 
clarification. 

Madam  Chairman,  in  considering 
the  proposed  compromise  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  it  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  in  the  language  that 
he  has  here,  there  would,  first,  be 
nothing  that  would  preclude  small 
communities  who  may  not  have  quali- 
fied in  the  last  3  years  for  funding? 
There  would  be  nothing  precluding 
them  for  funding  under  the  formula 
over  the  next  3  years  or  the  term  of 
the  authorization. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  The  gentlewoman 
is  correct. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Second,  those 
communities  that  without  this  hold- 
harmless  provision  would  receive  what 
some  might  call  a  windfall  or  at  least  a 
substantial  infusion  of  funds  above 
and  beyond  what  they  got  in  the  previ- 
ous formula,  those  communities  would 
also  be  phased  in,  in  a  sense,  in  terms 
of  the  amounts  of  money  that  they 
would  increase  in  the  formula  in  any 
given  year. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Madam  Chairman, 
I  would  have  to  get  some  clarification. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  That  causes  me 
considerable  concern  and  I  think  it  is  a 
concern  also  in  terms  of  how  ultimate 
appropriations  would  deal  with  this 
issue. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Is  the  gentlewom- 
an saying  that  if  this  district  got 
$7,000  under  the  present  formula  and 
would  get  $11,000  under  the  new  for- 
mula, is  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
Jersey  saying  that  they  would  be 
phased  in.  somehow  80  and  80  to  get 
up  to  $11,000?  Is  that  what  the  gentle- 
woman is  saying? 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Possibly  yes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Goodling]  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Good- 
ling  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes.) 


Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Madam  Chairman, 
would  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  GOODLING.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  New  Jersey. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding  further. 

Madam  Chairman,  for  example,  we 
have  one  of  the  gentleman's  CRS  anal- 
yses which  have  been  done  where 
there  is  a  community  that  would  re- 
ceive a  46-percent  increase  in  the  first 
year,  and  another  one  that  receives  a 
118-percent  increase  in  the  first  year. 
How  would  they  be  handled  under  the 
formula  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? Would  they  immediately 
jump  to  the  118-percent  increase  in 
the  first  year  or  would  there  be  a 
phase-in  there? 

Mr.  GOODLING.  They  have  to  deal 
with  the  hold  harmless  first  and  after 
you  have  dealt  with  the  hold  harmless 
then  you  move  ahead  and  do  the  new 
formula. 

Let  me  just  indicate,  for  instance,  in 
my  own  district  in  Pennsylvania,  in 
Pennsylvania  they  send  vocational 
education  money  to  intermediate 
units,  they  send  vocational  education 
money  locally,  and  they  send  vocation- 
al education  money  to  area  vocational 
technical  schools.  So  it  will  appear  to 
be  a  tremendous  increase  to  the  local 
district  but  it  is  basically  coming  from 
the  other  two  sources  so  that  it  does 
not  get  to  be  additional  money  for  the 
area  of  vocational  technical  school  be- 
cause the  money,  divided  into  three 
pots,  now  becomes  a  single  pot. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  But  as  far  as  an 
appropriation  is  concerned  you  would 
have  to  deal  with  the  hold-harmless 
first  in  this  situation. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  That  is  right. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Madam  Chairman,  the  gentleman 
has  satisfied  my  question. 

Mr.  NIELSON  of  Utah.  Madam 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the  requi- 
site number  of  words  and  would  like  to 
engage  in  a  colloquy  with  the  maker  of 
the  original  amendment,  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey  [Mrs.  Rotjke- 
bia]. 

In  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey  [Mrs.  Rouke- 
ma] the  first  year  would  be  at  85  per- 
cent, the  next  year  72  percent,  then 
the  next  61  percent,  and  then  51  per- 
cent. Under  the  Goodling  substitute  it 
is  80  percent  the  first  year,  64  the 
second  year,  and  51  the  third  year. 

My  question  is:  Is  the  gentlewoman 
willing  to  accept  the  lower  figures  of 
the  Goodling  amendment? 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Madam  Chairman, 
would  the  gentleman  from  Utah  yield? 

Mr.  NIELSON  of  Utah.  I  yield  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Madam  Chairman,  at  the  appropri- 
ate time  I  think  I  have  indicated  in 
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the  colloquy  and  discussion  with  Mr. 
GooDLiNG  here,  yes.  with  the  clarifica- 
tions that  we  have  just  had  concerning 
how  the  application  of  the  hold-harm- 
less provision  is  applied  to  all  districts, 
whether  they  gain  or  lose  under  this 
formula.  I  think  with  that  understand- 
ing I  would  be  very  happy  to  accept 
the  compromise  that  the  ranking 
member  and  the  chairman,  assuming 
that  the  chairman  of  the  committee  is 
in  agreement  here. 

Mr.  NIELSON  of  Utah.  I  do  not  like 
to  make  waves  but  I  do  not  like  the 
compromise  at  all  because  we  do  not 
know  what  is  going  to  happen  with 
the  various  congressional  districts. 
They  have  not  done  that.  They  have 
taken  pride  in  saying  we  are  not  going 
to  let  each  district  know  how  they  are 
going  to  fare.  I  think  with  districts 
that  drop  to  51  percent,  the  second 
year  may  be  in  very  bad  shape.  I  would 
much  prefer  the  85  percent  of  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  New  Jersey  and  80  per- 
cent. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  I  would  much 
prefer  my  85  percent  as  well  over  a  4- 
year  period.  But  I  am  not  so  sure  that 
we  could  prevail  in  that  situation. 

I  think  all  things  considered  that  we 
have  done  the  best  possible  jobs  for 
the  districts  within  our  States. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Madam  Chairman, 
would  the  gentleman  from  Utah  yield? 

Mr.  NIELSON  of  Utah.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman    from    Pennsylvania    [Mr. 

GOODLINGl. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant that  we  really  focus  on  how 
much  money  we  are  talking  about. 

We  are  talking  about  peanuts.  More 
than  50  percent  of  the  districts  get  less 
than  $8,000. 

Mr.  NIEUSON  of  Utah.  But  51  per- 
cent is  a  lot  less  than  61  percent. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  $8,000  is  all  they 
get  to  fill  out  7  applications.  They 
probably  have  to  hire  someone  at 
$20,000  in  order  to  get  the  $8,000. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  say, 
"Hey,  that  is  nonsense.  Why  don't  we 
give  you  the  money  with  one  applica- 
tion. You  don't  have  to  hire  an  expen- 
sive person." 

Mr.  NIELSON  of  Utah.  The  gentle- 
man is  missing  my  point.  My  point  is  if 
you  are  dropping  the  80  percent  per 
year  you  are  dropping  it  pretty  fast.  2 
years  later  you  are  down  to  51  percent. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  But  if  you  take 
the  $8,000,  80  percent  of  that  is  64, 

and  then  take  80  percent  of  the  64 

Mr.  NIELSON  of  Utah.  51  or  52  per- 
cent. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Again  you  are 
talking  about  so  little  money  that  I 
cannot  imagine  that  the  school  is 
going  to  collapse. 

Mr.  NIEI^ON  of  Utah.  WeU,  if  the 
money  Is  so  little  why  does  the  gentle- 
man drop  It  at  all?  Why  does  he  not 
leave  it  at  the  present  value  imtil  we 


have  an  opportunity  to  evaluate  the 
needs? 

Mr.  GOODLING.  If  I  had  my  way,  I 
would  not  have  offered  a  compromise 
because  I  believe  the  way  you  kill  any 
improvement  in  anything  is  just  to  say 
hold  harmless. 

In  my  opening  remarks  I  made  the 
statement  that  we  have,  always,  the 
formula  driving  the  program.  The  pro- 
gram should  be  driving  the  formula. 

We  should  be  looking  at  the  pro- 
gram, not  the  formula.  I  do  not  make 
money  on  these  deals  because,  of 
course,  my  district  is  somewhat  afflu- 
ent or  average  or  middle  income. 
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But  we  have  to  look  at  where,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  need  is,  and  the 
need  is  not  necessarily  there. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Madam  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NIELSON  of  Utah.  I  yield  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey  [Mrs. 

TlOTTICEACA  1 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding.  I  have  great  un- 
derstanding of  the  point  the  gentle- 
man is  making  here,  and  of  course,  it 
was  the  reason  for  my  original  amend- 
ment. I  do,  however,  understand  that 
the  reality  of  the  situation  here  both 
among  the  committee  members  and 
among  the  membership  at  large.  I 
think  this  is  the  best  equitable  ar- 
rangement that  we  can  make.  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman  that  for  some 
small  communities  that  marginal  dif- 
ference, contrary  to  my  good  friend 
from  Pennsylvania,  that  difference  in 
the  reduction  could  be  extremely  sig- 
nificant for  that  school  district,  but  I 
think  we  have  done  the  best  that  we 
can  here. 

I  am  appreciative  of  the  fact  that 
the  chairman  and  the  ranking  mem- 
bers, who  have  been  so  opposed  to  any 
hold  harmless  provision,  have  been 
willing  to  accommodate  the  concerns 
of  those  Members  from  districts  like 
mine  and  States  like  mine  where  by 
the  way  we  do  an  excellent  job  in  dis- 
tributing vocatiorml  funds. 

Mr.  NIEI^ON  of  Utah.  I  simply  say 
it  seems  like  the  hold  harmless  85  per- 
cent is  good.  We  have  done  that  with 
highway  funds.  Then  we  had  the  for- 
mula changed  on  housing.  We  have 
taken  a  careful  look  at  how  it  affects 
districts  and  make  sure  no  district  is 
devastated,  even  though  the  amend- 
ments are  small,  and  I  know  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  New  Jersey  is  happy  to 
support  it  because  she  caimot  get  the 
other  one,  but  I  do  think  we  are 
moving  in  the  wrong  direction. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Madam  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  do  not  want  to 
extend  this  intraparty  dispute  any  fur- 
ther than  it  has  already  gone,  but  I 
want  to  simply  share  with  both  the 
gentleman  from  Utah  and  the  gentle- 


woman from  New  Jersey  that  I  was 
strongly  encouraged  both  to  take  the 
compromise  that  has  been  offered,  be- 
cause if  they  do  not  do  that,  some 
Members  will  rather  aggressively  fight 
their  amendment. 

I  would  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
understand  the  formula  in  the  bill. 
The  formula  in  the  bill  says  that  for 
secondary  schools  70  percent  of  the 
money  will  be  based  on  the  nimiber  of 
poor  students.  20  percent  will  be  based 
on  the  number  of  handicapped  stu- 
dents and  10  percent  will  be  based  on 
the   total   enrollment.   Now.   what   is 
unfair  about  that?  It  might  change 
what  some  districts  are  getting,  but  we 
are    directing    the    money    based    on 
need.  Is  that  not  where  it  ought  to  go? 
I  have  schools  that  will  be  wirmers 
and  I  have  schools  that  will  be  losers, 
but  we  are  directing  the  money  based 
on  need.  For  postsecondary.  70  percent 
of  the  money  wlU  be  based  on  Pell 
grants  and  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
assistance  recipients,  20  percent  will 
be  based  on  the  number  of  vocational 
rehabilitation  students,  and  10  percent 
on  enrollment.  Again,  what  is  wrong 
with  that?  It  is  a  fair  formula  based  on 
financial  need. 

If  we  had  aU  kinds  of  money,  we 
could  give  every  school  district,  rich 
and  poor,  need  or  not  needy,  all  kinds 
of  basic  grant  assistance.  We  are  deal- 
ing with  priorities.  We  are  dealing 
with  the  concept  in  this  legislation 
that  we  need  to  empower  those  people 
most  in  need  of  education,  training 
and  assistance,  the  disadvantaged  and 
the  handicapped,  et  cetera,  and  let  us 
make  sure  our  funding  formual  tracks 
that. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Madam  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  and  friend  from  the 
great  State  of  Wisconsin,  but  I  would 
like  to  talk  briefly  concerning  this.  I 
share  his  feelings.  In  fact.  I  would  not 
have  gone  nearly  as  far  as  quickly  as 
the  distinguished  chairman  and  my 
good  friend  [Mr.  Goodling],  ranking 
member  have  gone  in  terms  of  com- 
promise on  this  issue,  because  if  we 
indeed  do  have  a  good  formula,  as  I 
truly  believe  we  do,  why  are  we  taking 
3  years.  4  years  out  of  5.  to  get  to  the 
point  where  that  formula  is  finally 
going  to  be  in  effect?  At  this  juncture 
we  will  agree  with  the  compromise, 
but  certainly  a  nimiber  of  Members 
have  grave  problems  that  we  are  going 
this  far. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Good- 
ling]  as  substitute  for  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mrs.  Roukema). 
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The  tunendment  offered  by  a  substi- 
tute for  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey  [Mrs.  Rouke- 
ma],  as  amended. 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMSNT  OPnRKS  BY  MR.  MILLER  OP 
CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Madam 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Miller  of 
California:  Page  131,  line  22,  strike  the  clos- 
ing quotation  marks  and  the  second  period. 

Page  131,  after  line  22.  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

-8KC.  SM.  STUDENT  ASSISTANCE  AND  OTHER  FED- 
ERAL PROGRAMS. 

"(a)  Attdtdahck  Costs  Not  Treated  as 
Income  or  Resources.— The  portion  of  any 
student  financial  assistance  received  under 
this  Act  that  is  made  available  for  attend- 
ance costs  descrit>ed  in  subsection  (b)  shall 
not  be  considered  as  income  or  resources  in 
determining  eligibility  for  assistance  under 
any  other  program  funded  in  whole  or  in 
part  with  Federal  funds. 

'■(b)  Attendance  Costs.— The  attendance 
costs  described  in  this  subsection  are— 

"(1)  tuition  and  fees  normally  assessed  a 
student  carrying  the  same  academic  work- 
load as  determined  by  the  institution,  and 
Including  costs  for  rental  or  purchase  of  any 
equipment,  materials  or  supplies  required  of 
all  students  in  the  same  course  of  study;  and 

"(2)  an  allowance  for  books,  supplies, 
transportation,  dependent  care,  and  miscel- 
laneous personal  expenses  for  a  student  at- 
tending the  institution  on  at  least  a  half- 
time  basis,  as  determined  by  the  institu- 
tion.". 

Page  141.  in  the  items  following  line  12. 
insert  after  the  item  relating  to  section  507 
the  following  new  item: 
"Sec.  508.  Student  assistance  and  other  Fed- 
eral programs. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California  (during 
the  reading).  Madam  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ment be  considered  as  read  and  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Madam  Chair- 
man, I  reserve  a  point  of  order  against 
the  amendment.  I  am  researching  it 
until  we  can  get  a  clarification  from 
other  members  on  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  If  they  do  have  a  prob- 
lem. I  want  to  protect  their  rights. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
reserves  a  point  of  order  against  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Madam 
Chairman,  this  is  an  amendment  to 
exclude  as  income  from  Federal  pro- 
gram eligibility,  financial  aid  to  stu- 
dents, assistance  of  dependent  care  re- 
ceived under  the  Perkins  Act  that  we 
now  have  under  consideration  on  the 
floor.  Under  current  law  many  Federal 
programs  count  such  assistance  in  de- 
termining income  eligibility  and  there- 
fore forcing  women  to  choose  between 


receiving  a  decrease  in  Federal  pro- 
gram allotment  for  attending  a  job 
training  program  which  could  make 
them  economically  self-sufficient. 

This  is  contrary  to  the  Perkins  pro- 
gram's stated  purpose  in  bringing 
more  women  in  vocational  education 
system  and  not  the  result  we  intended 
when  we  passed  the  act  in  1984.  This 
amendment  mirrors  the  language  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act  to  exclude 
such  financial  aid  in  determining 
income  eligibility  and  requires  the  ad- 
ditional exclusion  and  dependent  care 
as  well. 

This  exclusion  would  have  a  signifi- 
cant impact  on  those  able  to  benefit 
from  this  program,  and  I  would  urge 
the  consideration.  Let  me  say  that  this 
amendment  has  been  checked  both 
with  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  and  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  signed  off  on  this.  My  un- 
derstanding is  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Emerson],  the 
ranking  minority  member  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  has  a  problem 
with  it.  It  is  my  expectation  to  go  and 
discuss  that  with  him  immediately  and 
see  if  that  could  not  be  resolved,  and  I 
ask  that  the  committee  would  accept 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Madam  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number 
of  words. 

I  am  stalling  for  time.  We  have  a 
concern  because  of  the  naming  of  con- 
ferees and  whether  that  means  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  or  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Madam 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODLING.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  It  was 
my  full  expectation  to  immediately  go 
see  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
EBfERSON]  and  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  de  la  Garza]  to  see  if  that 
can  be  resolved.  If  it  cannot,  I  expect 
it  will  be  stricken. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Our  problem  is,  as 
I  understand  it,  once  this  is  adopted 
and  the  Speaker  automatically  has  to 
appoint  the  conferees. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Madam  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODLING.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  I  have  two  letters 
addressed  to  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, one  from  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Rostenkowski]  which 
waives  jurisdiction,  the  other  letter 
from  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  de  la  Garza],  which  indi- 
cates it  is  not  his  intention  to  waive 
the  committee's  jurisdiction  over  the 
Food  Stamp  Program,  should  this  leg- 
islation go  to  conference.  The  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  intends  to  request 
to  be  included  as  conferees  on  this  and 
on  any  other  provisions  affecting  a 


program  within  this  committee's  juris- 
diction referring  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Agriculture. 
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I  think  the  information  should  be 
made  available  to  the  Members  at  this 
time,  and  it  is  for  that  purpose  I  do 
this.  This  is  not  In  any  way  to  speak 
derogatorily  to  the  merit  of  the 
amendment  but  rather  to  the  process 
and  the  procedure  that  would  follow.  I 
would  assume  from  this  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  de  la  Garza] 
does  insist  on  having  conferees  ap- 
pointed from  his  committee  along  with 
those  from  the  Conunittee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Madam 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODLING.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Madam 
Chairman,  if  I  might,  let  me  thank  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Haw- 
kins] for  those  comments. 

I  would  say  that  we  did  in  fact  adopt 
this  same  amendment  in  1986,  and  I 
think  it  does  have  a  very  important 
impact  on  this  legislation.  We  have 
taken  a  number  of  different  steps  in 
this  Congress  to  see  whether  or  not  we 
can  build  a  series  of  programs  that  will 
take  people  out  of  public  assistance 
and  give  them  the  opportunity  to 
pursue  an  education  that  will  lead 
them  to  entry  level  jobs  or  to  job 
training  that  will  allow  them  to 
employ  or  change  the  skills  they  need 
as  economic  conditions  change  in  vari- 
ous communities. 

That  is  what  this  legislation  is  di- 
rected at.  That  is  what  the  Perkins 
Amendment  does.  We  did  that  last 
year  in  welfare  reform  when  there  was 
a  very  strong  censensus  in  the  country 
that  we  should  change  the  direction  of 
a  number  of  these  programs.  We 
should  no  longer  set  up  barriers  to  in- 
dividuals seeking  to  get  off  public  as- 
sistance. 

That  is  what  many  of  the  Members 
have  discussed  in  our  own  committee, 
with  the  earned  income  tax  credit, 
with  child  care,  and  with  other  pro- 
grams such  as  that,  programs  that 
would  allow  us  to  do  that. 

I  believe  this  amendment  is  consist- 
ent. We  made  the  same  determination 
in  the  Higher  Education  Act.  There 
again  we  wanted  an  incentive  for 
people  to  pursue  that  education  and 
not  drop  out  because  of  the  fact  that 
we  decided  that  somehow  we  were  not 
going  to  impute  income  to  them  be- 
cause of  that  educational  experience. 
That  is  what  this  amendment  address- 
es. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  also  want  to  say 
that  I  appreciate  the  cooperation  of 
the  committee  chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  de  la  Gasza] 
and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Rostenkowski],  as  well  as  that  of  the 
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itee's  juris- 
omittee  on 


a.  Madam 
thank  the 
[Mr.  Haw- 


gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Emer- 
son]. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Permsylvania  [Mr. 
Goodling]  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Good- 
ling  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Madam  Chairman, 
I  take  this  time  to  indicate  that  I 
think  I  made  a  mistake  in  that  I  said 
the  Speaker  would  have  to  appoint 
conferees  from  the  other  two  commit- 
tees. I  think  I  should  have  said  that 
the  Speaker  could  appoint  conferees 
rather  than  that  he  would  have  to  ap- 
point conferees. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODLING.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

May  I  direct  a  question  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Miller], 
the  author  of  the  amendment? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Certain- 
ly, if  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia will  yield. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Madam  Chairman, 
it  was  my  understanding  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Miller] 
indicated  that  if  this  amendment 
proved  troublesome  in  terms  of  the  ap- 
pointment of  conferees,  he  would 
agree  to  dropping  the  amendment  in 
order  to  ease  that  discomfort  we  might 
suffer? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Yes. 
There  is  no  intent  here  to  try  to  hold 
up  the  progress  of  the  bill.  I  think 
that  both  the  gentleman  from  Missou- 
ri [Mr.  Emerson]  and  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  de  la  Garza]  have 
been  very  fair.  They  have  been  work- 
ing with  it.  The  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee indicated  he  does  not  have  any 
problem  with  it.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Emerson]  has  indicated 
that  he  wants  to  take  a  closer  look  at 
it. 

It  was  my  intent  to  try  to  see  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  this  after- 
noon or  tomorrow  morning  to  work 
this  out  or  see  if  it  can  be  worked  out. 
If  it  cannot,  then  I  would  expect  the 
committee  would  certainly  have  the 
right  to  strike  this  from  the  bill. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Then  the  imder- 
standing  I  had  with  the  gentleman 
stm  holds? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Yes,  that 
is  correct 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  So  we  are  now  dis- 
cussing the  process  and  not  the 
amendment  itself? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  The  gen- 
tleman is  correct. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Let  me  see  if  I  can 
try  to  understand  what  this  means. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Madam  Chairman, 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further  and 


so  my  understanding  is  clear,  perhaps 
the  author  of  the  amendment,  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Miller]  would  proceed  to  explain 
what  his  intent  is  with  respect  to  con- 
ferees. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Madam 
Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  will  yield  further,  it  is 
my  intent  that  should  we  not  be  able 
to  work  out  the  problem  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  [Mr.  Emerson], 
assuming  that  that  creates  a  problem 
with  the  appointment  of  conferees,  we 
will  agree  that  this  amendment  would 
immediately  be  stricken  in  conference, 
so  we  would  not  have  to  deal  with  the 
issue  of  conferees.  The  Committee  on 
Agriculture  would  then  be  protected, 
and  we  would  have  to  deal  with  this 
matter  the  next  time. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  That  would  take 
place  when  the  conference  begins;  is 
that  what  the  gentleman  is  saying? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  We 
would  have  to  give  that  assurance 
before  the  conferees  are  appointed. 
We  are  working  on  a  short  time  sched- 
ule here.  That  would  fully  protect  the 
rights  of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Emerson]. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Madam  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODLING.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Madam  Chair- 
man, if  I  may  appeal  to  the  chairman 
and  to  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Miller],  if  they  can  be  a  little  bit 
patient,  I  understand  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Emerson]  is 
coming  over  here,  and  if  we  can  have  a 
colloquy  on  this,  it  is  my  understand- 
ing also  that  it  is  going  to  be  found  ac- 

CCDt&blC 

Frankly,  Madam  Chairman,  we  have 
been  trying  to  buy  a  little  bit  of  time. 
Perhaps  what  we  can  do  is  proceed  in 
this  way:  If  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia would  temporarily  withdraw 
the  amendment,  he  could  then  offer 
the  amendment  again  as  soon  as  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Emer- 
son] arrives  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Certain- 
ly, I  could  do  that.  Madam  Chairman. 

1  see  that  the  gentleman  from  Missou- 
ri [Mr.  Emerson]  is  here  now. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Perhaps  we 
might  give  them  a  second  before  we  go 
3.lie&d 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Permsylvania  [Mr.  Goodling] 
still  has  the  time.  The  gentleman  has 

2  minutes  remaining. 
Mrs.  LOWEY  of  New  York.  Madam 

Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Yes,  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York  while  we  are  waiting  for  Mr.  Em- 


erson. 

Mrs.  LOWEY  of  New  York.  Madam 
Chairman,  I  am  particularly  con- 
cerned with  institutions  which  have 
students  who  may  be  eligible  for  Pell 


Grants  but  due  to  technical  limita- 
tions in  the  Pell  Grant  Program  are 
not  receiving  them.  If  there  are  such 
students,  the  institutions  which  serve 
them  will  not  receive  their  fair  share 
of  the  funds  under  H.R.  7. 

I  look  forward  to  working  in  the  con- 
ference to  perfect  the  legislative  lan- 
guage to  insure  that  the  institutions 
which  serve  such  low-income  students 
will  receive  the  resources  necessary  to 
provide  them  with  excellent  techno- 
logical education. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Madam  Chairman, 
we  would  certainly  be  happy  to  look  at 
the  concerns  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York  [Mrs.  Lowey].  I  am  not 
sure  we  totally  understand  them. 
When  we  get  to  conference,  we  can 
certainly  take  care  of  this  situation. 

Mrs.  LOWEY  of  New  York.  Madam 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Madam  Chairman.  I  submit  with  my 
remarks  the  following  materials: 
State  University  of  New  York, 
Westchester  Community  College, 

Yonkers.  NY.  May  5,  19SS. 
Congresswoman  Nita  M.  Lowey, 
Longworth  House  Office  Building,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 
Dear  Congresswoman  Lowey:  I  am  writ- 
ing to  express  my  concern  about  the  H.R.  7 
Technology  and  Technical  Amendments  of 
1989  to  the  Carl  D.  Perkins  Act.  Under  the 
proposed  amendments  institutions  serving  a 
large  segment  of  New  York  States  disad- 
vantaged adult  students  will  no  longer  enjoy 
eligibility  for  VEA  funds. 

The  formula  for  distributing  adult/post- 
secondary  funds  under  the  amendments  will 
be  based  on  the  enrollment  of  Pell  Grant  re- 
cipients and/or  Rehabilitation  Act  recipi- 
ents. By  this  formula  the  nine  New  York 
State  University  Educational  Opportunity 
Centers  (EOC's)  will  lose  eligibility  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  VEA  program.  The  EOC's 
were  created  by  the  SUte  University  in  1973 
to  provide  free  education  and  vocational 
training  to  disadvantaged  adults,  age  17  and 
over.  All  enroUees  in  the  EOC  network  must 
meet  income  guidelines  established  by  the 
State  Education  Department,  and  most 
EOC  students  are  welfare  recipients  or  un- 
employed persons. 

The  nine  EOC's  are  currently  serving 
some  12,500  adult  students  annually.  Locat- 
ed in  the  most  deeply  troubled  urban  areas 
of  the  State,  their  mission  is  to  help  persons 
who  have  been  living  lives  of  welfare  de- 
pendency, to  achieve  marketable  job  skills 
or  to  reach  academic  levels  enabling  them 
to  enroll  in  higher  education. 

Because  these  institutions  are  not  degree 
granting— they  generally  award  certificates 
of  program  completion— students  do  not 
qualify  for  Pell  Grants,  and  few  enrolled 
students  would  be  eligible  for  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  grants.  As  a  consequence,  the 
EOC's  would  seem  to  be  disqualified  to 
apply  for  VEA  funds  under  the  terms  of 
H.R.  7.  Currently,  that  is.  in  1989-90.  the 
nine  EOC's  are  receiving  $600,000  of  VEA 
funds  which  they  use  to  purchase  equip- 
ment and  to  run  vocational  programs  not 
otherwise  fundable.  The  equipment  funds 
are  especially  critical  for  the  EOC's  since 
their  regular  state  appropriations  generally 
do  not  cover  new  or  replacement  equipment 
which  they  are  expected  to  secure  from  out- 
side sources.  The  loss  of  these  funds  would 
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create  a  serious  handicap,  severely  limiting 
their  ability  to  replace  outworn  equipment 
or  keep  up  with  the  pace  of  technological 
change. 

I  urge  you  to  support  changes  in  H.R.  7 
which  will  permit  reputable,  state  or  local 
educational  institutions  such  as  the  EOC's 
which  are  effectively  serving  disadvantaged 
adults— but  do  not  meet  the  proposed  distri- 
bution formula  under  H.R.  7— to  remain 
qualified  for  the  VEA  program. 
Sincerely. 

LcoNAiu)  A.  Harper. 

State  UwrvERSiTY  op  New  York  Education- 
al Opportunity  Center  op  Westchester 
[EOC-W] 

(Facts  about  the  EOC-W's  Educational 
Programs  and  Services) 

WHAT  IS  THE  EOC-W? 

The  Educational  Opportunity  Center  of 
Westchester  (EOC-W)  is  a  part  of  the  State 
University  of  New  York.  It  provides  free 
educational  service  to  eligible  persons. 

WHO  IS  KUGIBLK  TO  ATTEND? 

Any  resident  of  New  York  State  who  is  18 
years  of  age,  whose  income  meets  state 
guidelines  and  who  is  not  already  attending 
a  high  school  or  college  may  be  eligible  to 
attend. 

EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAMS 

Basic  /ieadtn?.— Individualized  and  small 
group  instruction  in  basic  reading  for  those 
who  do  not  read  or  do  so  with  only  limited 
skill.  Up  to  30  weeks;  10  hours  a  week.  Place- 
ment exam  reading  test  scores:  0  to  4. 

Pre-Vocational  Studies.— Ebnphasis  on  im- 
proving reading,  writing  and  math  skills  for 
those  who  want  to  qualify  for  vocational 
programs  or  the  GED.  Up  to  30  weeks;  20 
hours  a  week.  Placement  exam  scores  in 
math  and  reading:  4.0-7.0. 

High  School  Equivalency  ^G£DA— Prepa- 
ration in  all  of  the  academic  skills  necessary 
to  pass  the  GED  examination.  Pretests  will 
enable  instructors  to  individualize  instruc- 
tion. Students  will  be  encouraged  to  take 
the  exam  whenever  they  are  ready.  Up  to  30 
weeks;  20  hours  a  week.  Daytime  and 
evening.  Minimum  placement  exam  score  in 
reading  and  math:  7.0. 

English  As  A  Second  Language  r£5L/— In- 
tensive English  instruction  for  those  wish- 
ing to  advance  educationally  or  secure  a 
better  job.  The  program  is  offered  at  four 
levels,  depending  on  the  applicant's  knowl- 
edge of  E^iglish.  Up  to  30  weeks;  20  hours  a 
week.  Daytime  and  evening. 

Word  Processing.— An  office  skills  pro- 
gram which  emphasizes  training  in  typing 
and  word  processing  on  IBM,  Wang  and 
Lanier  equipment.  Business  E^lish  and 
math  also  covered.  Open  to  non-typists.  30 
weeks;  30  hours  a  week.  Daytime  and 
evening.  Minimum  placement  exam  score  in 
reading  and  language  arts:  7.0. 

Computer  Opera/ions.— Training  in  all  the 
fundamentals  of  computer  operations  using 
the  latest  IBM  System  36.  Course  includes 
introduction  to  Basic  and  RPOII  languages 
aa  well  as  business  applications.  20  weeks,  30 
boura  a  week.  Daytime.  Two  sections  a  year. 
Minimum  placement  exam  score  in  reading 
and  math:  8.0. 

Home  Health  Aide  and  Nurses  Aide.— Com- 
btned  training  in  home  health  and  nurses 
aide  skills  based  on  New  York  State  ap- 
proved curriculum.  Classes  include  theory 
and  intensive  clinical  experience  in  hospi- 
tals and  homes.  Qiven  three  times  a  year. 
Minimum  placement  exam  score  in  reading 
and  math  8.0.  One  section  will  be  Spanish/ 
English  if  demand  is  sufficient. 


ESL— Typing.— A  program  for  advanced 
(Level  III)  ESL  students  which  combines  in- 
tensive work  in  English,  and  typing,  30 
weelcs;  20  hours  a  week.  Daytime. 

Emergency  Medical  Technician  (EMTJ.—A 
New  York  State  approved  program  of 
health  studies  for  those  who  wish  to  be 
EMT  specialists  working  for  ambulance 
companies  and  hospitals.  Instruction  in- 
cludes driver  training  and  introduction  to 
medical  vocabulary  20  weeks;  17  hours  a 
week.  Minimum  placement  exam  score  in 
reading:  8.0. 

Data  Entry/CRT  Operations  and  Word 
Processing.— An  office  skills  training  pro- 
gram which  combines  instruction  in  data 
entry,  basic  operation  of  a  computer  work- 
station, and  word  processing.  Ekiuipment 
available  includes  IBM  System  36  computer 
plus  IBM,  Wang,  and  Lanier  word  proces- 
sors. 28  weeks:  30  hours  a  week.  Minimum 
placement  exam  score  in  reading:  7.0.  Day- 
time and  evening. 

COUNSELING  SERVICES 

The  EOC-W  has  a  full  time  staff  of  pro- 
fessional counselors.  Students  are  assigned  a 
counselor  who  will  assist  them  with: 

Planning  educational  programs. 

Solving  personal  problems. 

Seeking  health  referrals. 

Planning  college  or  vocational  studies. 

JOB  PLACEMENT  SERVICES 

Job  placement  assistance  is  available  to 
EOC-W  students  seeking  employment. 
Counselors  will  review  career  plans  with  stu- 
dents and  refer  them  to  possible  job  open- 
ings or  placement  professionals  affiliated 
with  the  EOC-W. 

GRADUATION  CERTIPICATES 

All  Students  who  successfully  complete  an 
educational  program  at  the  EOC-W  are 
awarded  a  certificate  that  attests  to  the  fact 
that  they  have  fulfilled  the  requirements  of 
their  particular  program.  These  certificates 
are  Issued  to  graduates  with  the  authority 
of  the  State  University  of  New  York. 

ADMISSION  PROCEDURES 

Interested  persons  should  visit  the  EOC- 
W  at  41  Main  Street,  Yonkers,  or  telephone 
a  counselor  at  (914)  068-1802.  The  first  step 
for  admission  is  a  placement  exam.  The 
scores  will  determine  program  eligibility. 
Applicants  will  also  be  required  to  present 
proof  of  previous  income.  Their  personal  or 
family  income  must  not  be  higher  than 
amounts  set  by  the  State  University. 

Admission  to  the  EOC-W  is  made  without 
regard  to  race,  creed,  color,  age,  sex,  nation- 
al origin  or  handicap. 

A  PINAL  WORD 

The  EOC-W  is  a  public  institution.  It  be- 
longs to  the  residents  of  New  York  and  was 
created  to  serve  those  who  need  additional 
education.  The  staff  and  faculty  will  do  ev- 
erything they  can  to  see  that  students  are 
offered  quality  programs  and  that  they 
have  a  successful  educational  and/or  train- 
ing experience  at  the  Educational  Opportu- 
nity Center  of  Westchester. 

WHAT  HAPPENS  TO  EOC-W  GRADUATES 

Past  Graduates  were  admitted  to: 

Bronx  Community  College,  Cochran 
School  of  Nursing,  Culinary  Institute,  Eliza- 
beth Seton  College,  Lehman  College,  Man- 
hattan Community  College,  Marymount 
College. 

Mercy  College,  New  York  Tech  Institute, 
SUNY  Cortland.  SUNY  Plattsburg,  SUNY 
Stony  Brook,  Syracuse  University,  West- 
chester Community  College. 

Post  Graduates  were  placed  in  the  follow- 
ing firms: 


Business  Skills: 

Nat.  Bank  of  Westchester,  NYS  Dept.  of 
Motor  Vehicle,  Travels  Insurance,  Ruben  H. 
Donnelly,  Kelly  Personnel,  Office  Help 
Temp.  NYC  Police  Dept..  IBM,  AT&T. 

CITICORP,  Alexanders,  Phelps  E>odge, 
Marcia  Cooper,  Sears,  Pepsico,  Allstate  In- 
surance, Cover  Temps,  United  Way. 

Health  Aides  and  EMT: 

Yonkers  General  Hospital,  Cabrlnl  Nurs- 
ing Home,  Parkchester  Nursing  Home,  Pro- 
fessional Care,  Affiliated  Home  Care, 
Hebrew  Home  for  the  Aged,  Dyckman  Medi- 
cal Center,  Accredited  Care,  Family  Service 
of  Westchester,  Empress  Ambulance. 

St.  John's  Hospital.  Sans  Souci  Nursing 
Home.  St.  Joseph's  Hospital,  Staff  Builders, 
Total  Care,  Upjohn  Health  Care.  Superior 
Care.  Unlimited  Care.  Quality  Care.  New 
York  Ambulance.  Medi-Cab. 

Mr.  EMERSON.  Madam  Chairman. 
I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Madam  Chairman.  I  want  to  have 
just  a  brief  colloquy  with  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Miller], 
whose  amendment  I  support.  I  think  it 
is  a  good  amendment,  a  substantial 
amendment. 

I  am  a  strong  supporter  of  vocation- 
al education,  and  I  want  to  do  every- 
thing I  can  to  enhance  the  opportuni- 
ties of  people  who  are  pursuing  a  voca- 
tional education.  As  the  ranking 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Nu- 
trition of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. I  just  want  to  inquire  of  the  gen- 
tleman if  he  is  aware  of  the  fact  that 
we  do  have  a  child  care  deduction  pro- 
vision in  the  basic  food  stamp  law.  I 
was  anxious  that  we  not  be  duplicative 
or  do  anything  that  might  confuse 
that,  and  rather  than  ask  the  gentle- 
man to  withdraw  or  to  further  refine 
the  amendment  at  this  point,  I  wanted 
to  ask  if  he  is  aware  of  my  concern, 
and  I  just  wondered  if  we  might  work 
it  out  before  the  matter  goes  to  con- 
ference. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Madam 
Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield. 
I  was  aware  of  that  concern.  Unfortu- 
nately, I  was  made  aware  of  that  late, 
and  it  would  be  my  intent  that  the 
gentleman  and  I  will  be  able  to  work 
this  out  prior  to  the  appointment  of 
conferees.  If  we  work  it  out  to  the  gen- 
tleman's satisfaction,  then  there  will 
be  no  requirement  for  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  to  have  conferees  on 
this  bill.  If  we  cannot  work  it  out.  it 
will  be  dropped  immediately,  and 
there  would  be  no  reason  for  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  to  have  confer- 
ees on  this  bill.  I  think  we  can  work  it 
out  on  the  child  (»re  provision,  and  I 
look  forward  to  working  with  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  EMERSON.  Madam  Chairman. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  consid- 
eration. Once  again,  let  me  say  that  I 
do  support  the  amendment  essentially. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  comment 
briefly  on  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Calffomia  to  the  bill  before  us 
today,  H.R.  7.  The  gentleman's  amendment 
provides  that  Income  received  under  the  Vo- 
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cational  Education  Act  will  not  be  counted  as 
income  in  the  food  stamp  and  other  Federal 
programs.  Under  the  present  food  stamp  law, 
income  received  through  Federal  educational 
grants,  other  than  those  funded  under  title  IV 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act,  is  already  ex- 
cluded to  the  extent  that  it  is  for  tuition  and 
mandatory  fees.  I  wanted  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  correct  the  record  on  this  matter  since 
there  may  have  been  some  misunderstanding 
of  the  food  stamp  law 

The  gentleman's  amendment  does  correct 
a  problem  in  the  food  stamp  law  by  providing 
that  income  received  under  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  will  be  treated,  with  one  excep- 
tion, the  same  as  income  received  under  title 
IV  of  the  Higher  Education  Act.  This  means 
that  funds  provided  for  books,  supplies,  trans- 
portation and  miscellaneous  personal  ex- 
penses will  now  be  excluded,  in  addition  to 
the  current  exclusion  for  tuition  and  mandato- 
ry fees.  I  am  pleased  that  the  gentleman  has 
attempted  to  track  the  Higher  Education  Act 
provisions  and  connected  the  previous  prob- 
lems with  the  amendment  before  us  with 
regard  to  students  attending  schools  less  than 
half  time 

The  food  stamp  law  already  provides  that 
for  persons  receiving  food  stamp  benefits,  a 
deduction  is  provided  for  expenses  related  to 
the  care  of  any  dependent,  including  children, 
up  to  $160  per  month,  per  dependent.  This  is 
in  addition  to  the  other  deductions  provided 
for  in  the  food  stamp  law  for  standard  ex- 
penses, earned  income,  and  excess  shelter 
expenses 

The  Food  Stamp  Act  is,  of  course,  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. The  committee  will  be  looking  very  care- 
fully at  all  of  the  provisions  of  the  act  since  re- 
authorization of  the  food  stamp  program  will 
occur  next  year.  This  is  a  very  complicated 
program  and  one  that  is  difficult  to  administer 
because  of  the  myriad  of  differing  rules  and 
regulations.  It  is  my  belief  that  when  a  person 
is  in  need  of  assistance  for  one  type  of  assist- 
ance—food—eligibility for  other  types  of  as- 
sistance should  follow.  Cun-ently  the  mies  and 
regulations  for  assistance  differ  from  program 
to  program  and  needy  families  must  go  from 
office  to  office  to  apply  for  help.  I  hope  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  bring  this  problem  to 
light  during  the  committee's  reauthorization 
hearings,  which  I  hope  will  begin  this  year 

Madam  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  opportu- 
nity to  speak  concerning  this  amendment  to 
the  food  stamp  law  and  clarify  the  provision  of 
that  act.  I  am  confident  that  any  issues  that 
arise  can  be  resolved  during  the  conference 
on  H.R.  7. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  GtWDERSON] 
insist  on  his  point  of  order? 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Madam  Chair- 
man. I  withdraw  the  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Miller]. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDHENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  GOODLING 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Madam  Chairman, 
I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Goodling: 
Strike  line  19  on  page  130  and  all  that  fol- 


lows through  line  8  on  page  131,  and  Insert 
the  following: 

"(a)  IKVESTIGATIOK  OF  DELAYS.— The  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  shall— 

"(1)  investigate  the  circumstances  of  any 
failure  by  the  Secretary  to  submit  any 
report  or  research  finding  or  issue  any  regu- 
lation required  by  this  Act  by  the  time  spec- 
ified in  the  provision  of  this  Act  requiring 
the  submission  of  such  report  or  research 
finding  or  issuance  of  such  regulation:  and 

(2)  submit  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources  of  the  Senate  a  report  containing 
the  results  of  any  investigation  conducted 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (1).  including  an 
identification  of  the  cause  of  the  delay  and 
of  the  office  or  offices  of  the  Department  of 
Education  or  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  responsible  for  the  delay. 

"(b)  Availability  of  Reports.— The  Sec- 
retary shall  make  available  to  the  Chairman 
or  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  or  the  Committee 
on  Lal>or  and  Human  Resources  of  the 
Senate,  upon  request,  any  report  or  re- 
search finding  required  by  this  Act,  or  infor- 
mation collected  in  preparation  for  such  a 
report,  before  the  end  of  the  10-day  period 
beginning  on  the  date  that  the  request  is 
made. 


Mr.  GOODLING  (during  the  read- 
ing). Madam  Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  amendment  be 
considered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Permsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  GOODLING.  Madam  Chairman, 
I  would  like  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
H.R.  7  which  would  replace  section  505 
of  the  bill.  Mr.  Williams  offered  the 
original  language  contained  in  section 
505  as  an  amendment  at  full  commit- 
tee markup.  While  I  had  serious  reser- 
vations about  the  form  of  that  amend- 
ment, I  shared  the  gentleman  from 
Montana's  concerns  regarding  the 
delay  in  getting  reports  and  regula- 
tions out  of  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. 

In  the  past  several  years  there  have 
been  instances  of  regulations  taking 
seversd  years  to  be  issued  in  final 
form.  Without  pointing  fingers  at  who 
is  to  blame,  this  is  just  not  acceptable 
to  the  committee  nor  fair  to  the  per- 
sons responsible  for  operating  these 
programs  at  the  State  and  local  level. 

The  amendment  that  I  am  offering 
today  will  help  the  committee  and  the 
Congress  get  a  better  handle  on  why 
these  long  delays  are  occurring.  It 
simply  states  that  in  the  event  of  a 
delay  in  rulemaking,  the  General  Ac- 
covmting  Office  will  look  into  the 
cause  of  such  delay  and  report  their 
findings  to  the  committee.  In  addition, 
it  adds  a  provision  that  gives  the 
chairman  and  ranking  member  of  the 
committee  the  authority  to  request  re- 
ports and  data  from  the  Department, 


and  requires  they  be  delivered  within 
10  days  of  the  request. 

This  amendment  breaks  no  new  con- 
stitutional ground,  does  not  interfere 
with  the  relationship  between  OMB 
and  the  President,  and  is  well  within 
the  authority  of  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee. 

I  would  like  to  thank  Mr.  Williams 
for  working  with  me  on  this  amend- 
ment. I  would  also  like  to  thank  the 
Director  of  OMB,  Mr.  Darman,  for  his 
attention  to  this  matter  and  his  per- 
sonal commitment  to  investigate  this 
situation  and  make  improvements 
within  a  6-month  period. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Madam  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number 
of  words. 

My  colleagues,  during  this  past 
decade  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  has  assumed  a  significant 
policy  authority  which  many,  includ- 
ing myself,  believe  was  outside  of  what 
the  Congress  intended  them  to  have. 
OMB  reviews  and  approved  their  re- 
ports. OMB  directs  research  methodol- 
ogy. OMB  even  reviews  and,  we  find, 
changes  testimony  of  executive  branch 
officials  who  come  to  Capitol  Hill  to 
testify  before  our  committees  and 
before  the  public. 

Let  me  refer  my  colleagues  to  an  ar- 
ticle from  a  daily  newspaper  today. 
The  headline  says,  'Experts,  OMB 
Spar  on  Global  Warming,"  and  let  me 
read  for  the  Members  of  the  House 
just  an  excerpt  from  today's  newspa- 
per article  which  I  believe  makes  the 
point. 
Quoting  now. 

Among  those  testifying  yesterday  was  an 
atmospheric  scientist  who  disavowed  his 
own  written  testimony  l)ecause  it  was  al- 
tered by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget.  The  White  House  confirmed  a 
report  in  the  New  York  Times  that  an  OMB 
official  altered  testimony  by  James  E. 
Hansen,  director  of  NASA's  Goddard  Insti- 
tute for  Space  Studies,  to  avoid  the  impres- 
sion "that  there  is  unanimity  within  the 
government  on  this  Issue." 
The  quote  continues: 
Hansen,  after  giving  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Subcommittee  on  Science,  Technolo- 
gy and  Space  a  copy  of  his  edited  testimony, 
said,  "The  changes  made  it  appear  that  he 
did  not  l)elieve  that  global  warming  will  lead 
to  more  frequent  droughts. " 
Quoting  Mr.  Hansen, 
I  don't  object  to  review  of  policy  state- 
ments. My  only  objection  is  being  forced  to 
alter  the  science. 

That,  my  colleagues,  is  simply  the 
latest  example  of  OMB's  inappropri- 
ate and  illegitimate  interference  with 
testimony,  reports  and  even  regula- 
tions that  various  departments,  indi- 
viduals, agencies  are  required  to  pro- 
vide to  OMB  before  those  reports  are 
made  public.  Thus  the  original  lan- 
guage that  I  had  placed  in  this  voca- 
tional education  bill  was  an  effort  to 
prevent  what  many  of  us  see  as  abuses 
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by   the   Office   of   Management   and 
Budget. 

Needless  to  say.  Madam  Chairman, 
the  executive  branch  threatened  to 
veto  the  entire  vocational  education 
bill  because  they  saw  this  as  a  clear 
issue;  that  Is.  they  saw  my  amendment 
as  a  clear  issue  of  unwarranted  and  in- 
appropriate influence  by  the  congres- 
sional branch  over  what  they  believed 
to  be  clearly  executive  branch  preroga- 
tives. But  we  did  get  their  attention, 
and,  after  the  instance  which  I  have 
just  read  from  the  newspaper,  there 
are  many  now  within  the  White  House 
who  believe  that  maybe  with  this 
amendment  the  Congress  is  on  the 
right  track. 

OMB,  in  fact,  has  run  amuck  and 
needs  to  be  clearly  reined  in.  With  my 
amendment  I  was  trying  to  do  some- 
thing more  than  Just  fire  a  shot  over 
their  bow.  I  was  actually  trying  to  tear 
a  gash  through  their  stem  down  at 
OMB. 

Madam  Chairman,  even  though  that 
is  my  intention,  I  recognize  the  reality 
that  we  do  need  to  get  this  bill  passed 
and  eventually  signed  into  law,  and 
thus  I  was  pleased  to  work  with  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Goodling],  the  ranking  member  on 
the  committee,  and  we  have  come  up 
with  this  amendment. 

Madam  Chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Goodling] 
has  explained  it  to  some  degree.  Let 
me  just  follow  that  with  what  my  own 
understanding  is  of  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  requires:  that  is, 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Goodling]  in 
which  I  join,  the  General  Accounting 
Office  to  investigate  the  circumstances 
of  any  failure  to  submit  a  report,  re- 
search finding  or  issue  any  regulation 
required  by  this  act  by  the  time  speci- 
fied. The  report  of  such  investigation 
must  be  submitted  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  in  the  House 
and  the  Senate  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources Committee  indentifying  the 
cause  of  the  delay  and  the  office  or  of- 
fices of  the  Department  of  Education 
or  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  responsible  for  that  delay.  Fi- 
nally, the  amendment  requires  the  de- 
partment to  submit  any  report  or  re- 
search finding  to  the  above  commit- 
tees within  10  dajrs. 

Madam  Chairman,  this  is  a  reasona- 
ble amendment,  and  I  encourage  my 
colleagues  to  support  it.  I  also  encour- 
age other  authorizing  committees  of 
the  House  to  make  it  clear,  either 
through  similar  amendments  of  their 
own  or  by  writing  to  the  President  and 
to  OMB.  that  we  have  great  concern 
here  that  OMB  is  changing  rules  out- 
side of  the  public  view,  that  OMB  is 
changing  testimony  that  is  given  on 
Capitol  Hill  against  the  wishes  of  the 
author  of  that  testimony  and.  finally, 
that  OMB  is  so  delaying  reports  re- 
quired from  the  executive  branch  that 


they  have  actually  placed  departments 
of  the  executive  branch  outside  of  the 
law. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

May  I  say  that  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  amendment  now  that  it  has  in  a 
sense  been  agreed  to?  I  will  not  at- 
tempt to  delay  the  discussion;  howev- 
er, let  me  indicate  that  no  one,  I  think, 
is  any  more  concerned  about  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  or 
whoever  it  is  who  delays  the  regula- 
tions in  the  various  bills  that  we  pass. 
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A  year  ago,  on  April  28  last  year,  we 
passed  the  School  Improvement  Act 
and  the  regulations  under  that  act, 
with  the  minor  exception  of  one  or 
two,  have  yet  not  been  issued;  so  I 
think  no  one  is  more  concerned  about 
the  holding  up  of  regulations. 

In  that  particular  instance,  it  is  not 
clear  as  to  who  is  doing  it,  whether  it 
is  in  the  Department  of  Education  or 
in  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget. 

The  Goodling  amendment  would 
clarify  that  by  identifying  the  one 
who  is  actually  responsible  and  it 
would  be  done  by  a  nonpolitical  objec- 
tive agency. 

I  think  that  is  certainly  a  great 
amount  of  improvement  over  current 
law  and  over  practices  that  are  now 
being  indulged  in. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  wish  at  this 
time  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Williams]  for  his 
wisdom  in  bringing  this  matter  to  the 
attention  of  the  committee  and  for  the 
language  which  he  inserted  which 
probably  led  to  some  outside  consider- 
ation to  rectify  this  problem. 

My  heart  belongs  to  the  gentleman 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Williams]  and  his 
amendment.  My  common  sense  be- 
longs to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Goodling]. 

I  know  that  were  this  to  be  adopted, 
the  committee  language  to  be  adopted, 
it  would  prove  disastrous  to  this  most 
important  bill.  I  believe  that  the  eco- 
nomic security  of  the  Nation  and  its 
national  defense  is  more  at  stake  here 
and  certainly  the  Goodling  amend- 
ment, and  I  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Goodling]  on 
his  amendment,  is  certainly  the  way 
out  of  a  critical  situation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Good- 
ling]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AlCENDMENTS  OFTERED  BY  UR.  SMITH  OF 
VERMONT 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Vermont.  Madam 
Chairman,  I  offer  amendments,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
considered  as  read,  printed  in  the 
Record,  and  considered  en  bloc. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Vermont? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  text  of  the  amendments  is  as 
follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Smith  of  Ver- 
mont: Page  25,  line  10.  insert  "and  subpart  6 
of  part  B"  after  "part  E". 

Page  27,  after  line  14,  Insert  the  following 
new  subsection  (and  redesignate  the  suc- 
ceeding subsection  accordingly): 

"(e)  ScHOOLWiDE  Education  Performance 
Agreement  Demonstration  Programs.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$1,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1990  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1991  through  1995  to  carry  out 
subpart  6  of  part  B  of  title  IV,  relating  to 
schoolwide  education  performance  agree- 
ment demonstration  progrsims. 

Page  110,  after  line  3,  Insert  the  following 
new  section: 

SEC.  249A.  SCHOOLWIDE  EDUCATION  PERFORM- 
ANCE AGREEMENT  DEMONSTRATION 
PRCXJRAM. 

(a)  General  Aothority.— Part  B  of  title 
IV  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  subpart: 

"Subpart  6— Schoolwide  Education  Per- 
formance Agreement  Demonstration  Pro- 
gram 

"Sw.  420.  PROGRAM  AUTHORIZED. 

"(a)  General  Authority.— 

"(1)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out, 
through  grants  to  or  contracts  with  States 
and  local  educational  agencies,  schoolwide 
education  performance  agreement  demon- 
stration projects  under  which  the  school  in- 
volved In  the  project  would,  subject  to  the 
negotiated  agreement  described  in  subsec- 
tion (c)  and  under  alternative  regulations 
developed  by  the  Secretary  and  the  State  in 
which  the  school  is  located,  be  able  to  com- 
bine amounts  provided  for  programs  relat- 
ing to  applied  technology  education  and 
youth  services.  Including  amounts  made 
available  to  the  school  under  each  of  the 
following: 

"(A)  The  Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Act. 

"(B)  The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965. 

"(C)  The  Adult  Education  Act. 

"(D)  The  Job  Training  Partnership  Act. 

"(E)  Programs  relating  to  teenage  preg- 
nancy. 

"(F)  Drug  education  and  prevention  pro- 
grams. 

"(G)  Youth  gangs  programs. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  under 
this  section  not  less  than  10  and  not  more 
than  20  demonstration  projects,  which  shall 
each  be  for  a  period  of  5  years. 

"(3)  Each  grant  or  contract  awarded  under 
this  section  shall  be  for  not  less  than 
$50,000  and  not  more  than  $100,000. 

"(4)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  the  substitution  of  alter- 
native regulations  for  regulations  intended 
to  protect  civil  rights  or  safety  or  which  pre- 
vent individuals  or  organizations  from  di- 
verting funds  to  private  use. 

"(b)  Selection  Criteria.— Grants  or  con- 
tracts under  this  section  shall  be  awarded  to 
projects  to  be  operated  in  areas  with  high 
poverty  rates  or  other  indications  of  disad- 
vantaged status.  In  awarding  such  grants  or 
contracts,  the  Secretary  shall  consider— 

"(1)  geographical  distribution;  and 

"(2)  distribution  between  urban  and  rural 
areas. 
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"(c)  Nkootiated  AcREEMrarr. —Grants  or 
contracts  under  this  section  shall  only  be 
awarded  upon  the  acceptance  of  a  negotiat- 
ed agreement  between  the  school,  the  local 
educational  agency,  the  State,  and  the  Fed- 
eral government,  which  may  be  modified 
through  negotiation  and  shall  Include— 
"(1)  provisions  for  1  year  of  planninr. 
"(2)  an  agreement  by  the  Federal  govern- 
ment that  it  will  develop  alternative  regula- 
tions with  respect  to  the  Federal  programs 
involved  in  the  project  to  enable  the  school 
involved  to  combine  amounts  received  under 
such  programs  to  achieve  significantly  im- 
proved outcomes; 

"(3)  an  agreement  by  the  State  that  it  will 
combine  its  funds  and  provide  the  same 
funding  guarantees  and  alternative  regula- 
tions that  the  Federal  government  will  pro- 
vide for  the  Federal  programs  involved  in 
the  project; 

"(4)  provisions  enabling  the  State  and  the 
Federal  government  to  independently  audit 
the  measurement  of  student  performance 
outcomes;  and 

"(5)  an  agreement  that  if  the  negotiated 
goals  are  not  achieved— 

"(A)  for  1  year  of  operation,  technical  as- 
sistance shall  be  provided  to  the  school  and 
the  negotiated  agreement  shall  be  reas- 
sessed: 

"(B)  for  2  consecutive  years  of  operation, 
the  negotiated  agreement  for  the  project  is 
nullified  and  the  alternative  regulations  are 
no  longer  effective. 

"(d)  Application.— Each  application  for  a 
grant  under  this  section  shall  be  submitted 
by  the  State  in  cooperation  with  the  local 
educational  agency  Involved  and  the  school 
Involved,  and  shall— 

"(1)  be  the  result  of  participation  by  par- 
ents, business  and  community  representa- 
tives, the  appropriate  private  industry  coun- 
cil established  under  section  102  of  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act,  and  school  au- 
thorities; 

"(2)  contain  a  set  of  goals  for  each  respec- 
tive group  covered  by  the  pertinent  program 
authorities  used  in  the  agreement; 

"(3)  Include  a  set  of  Intermediate  perform- 
ance goals; 

"(4)  include  higher  outcomes  than  previ- 
ously demonstrated; 

"(5)  identify  which  entity  will  be  responsi- 
ble for  the  achievement  of  the  stated  goals 
at  the  end  of  each  year  of  the  negotiated 
agreement  described  In  subsection  (c); 

"(6)  Include  a  plan  for  coordinated  serv- 
ices and  service  delivery; 

"(7)  describe  what  services  will  be  provid- 
ed under  the  project;  and 

"(8)  describe  rewards  and  incentives  that 
will  be  provided  to  students  and  successful 
service  providers,  particularly  Incentives  for 
service  providers  that  meet  goals  for  stu- 
dents who  are  members  of  special  popula- 
tions and  dropouts. 

"(e)  EVALDATIOM.— 

"(IKA)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  an  in- 
dependent evaluation  of  each  project  assist- 
ed under  this  section  and  submit  a  report  to 
the  appropriate  committees  of  the  Congress 
that  contains  an  analysis  of  the  project  and 
a  description  of  the  results  achieved  by  the 
project. 

"(B)  Each  report  required  by  subpara- 
graph (A)  shall  be  submitted  not  later  than 
the  expiration  of  the  1-year  period  begin- 
ning on  the  date  that  the  project  concerned 
Is  completed. 

"(2)  The  Interdepartmental  Task  Force 
established  by  section  102  of  the  Applied 
Technology  Education  Amendments  of  1989 
shall  provide  Interim  progress  reports  to  the 


Congress  with  respect  to  each  project  assist- 
ed under  this  section.". 

(b)  Clerical  Amendment.— The  table  of 
contents  contained  in  section  1  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  item  relat- 
ing to  section  419  the  following  new  Items: 
"S0BPART  6— Schoolwide  ES)dcation  Per- 
formance Agreement  Demonstration 
Program 
"Sec.  420.  ProgrEun  authorized.". 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Vermont.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Madam  Chairman,  like  most 
members  of  Congress,  I  am  a  strong  support- 
er for  the  Carl  D.  Pertains  Act  and  vocational 
education  programs  in  general.  My  record 
proves  that.  I  believe  that  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  has  worked  very  diligent- 
ly this  year  in  its  consideration  of  the  Perkins 
Act.  As  a  former  member  of  the  committee,  I 
understand  how  difficult  the  task  of  putting  to- 
gether an  acceptable  program  can  be. 

There  is  widespread  concern  that  vocational 
education  programs  are  not  working  as  well 
as  they  could— I  can  appreciate  that  This  par- 
ticular program  is  relatively  new  and  it  is  un- 
derstandable that  it  might  require  some  fine 
tuning.  However,  I  do  not  believe  that  H.R.  7 
is  the  answer. 

In  addition  to  the  administration's  opposition 
to  this  bill,  I  have  several  objections  of  my 
own.  First,  the  elimination  of  vocational  educa- 
tion State  councils  in  favor  of  State  Human  re- 
sources councils  will  only  hinder  efforts  in 
many   States   where   cun-ent   programs   are 
working.  In  my  own  State  of  Idaho,  the  loud- 
est voice  for  vocational  education  comes  at 
the  State  level.  Combining  the  vocational  edu- 
cation State  council  with  the  other  four  pro- 
grams identified  in  H.R.  7  will  only  serve  to  di- 
minish, if  you  eliminate,  the  strong  and  distinct 
voice  that  vocational  education  has  had  in  rrry 
State.  Second,  eliminatir>g  administrative  red 
tape  by  targeting  funds  directly  to  those  who 
need  it  most  is  an  admirable  goal.  However, 
the  intra-State  requirements  that  have  been 
proposed  as  part  of  this  effort  could  signifi- 
cantly decrease  the  amount  of  funds  received 
for  rural  programs,  even  with  "hold  harmless" 
provisions.  Agriculture  teachers  in  my  State 
have  contacted  me  to  warn  that  rural  pro- 
grams may  cease  to  exist  as  a  result  of  this 
new  intra-State  funding  scheme.  In  a  State 
like  Idaho  where  the  local  tax  base  is  signifi- 
cantly affected  by  the  existence  of  tax-exempt 
Federal  lands,  any  loss  of  income  to  individual 
programs  could  be  devastating.  I  cannot  sup- 
port such  a  formula.  Finally,  although  this  bill 
is  the  result  of  agreements  reached  by  com- 
mittee members  after  long  hours  of  debate 
and  compromise,  many  vocatkjnal  education 
experts  have  not  had  time  to  look  at  the  most 
recentently  amended  version  of  this  bill.  This 
opportunity  must  be  given  to  them. 

To  date  I  have  been  in  contact  with  the 
Idaho  Director  of  Vocational  Education,  direc- 
tor of  vocational  rehabilitation,  director  and 
members  of  the  State  council,  the  Idaho  Vo- 
cational Agriculture  Teachers  Association,  the 
head  of  Agricultural  and  Extension  Education 
at  the  University  of  Idaho,  the  Idaho  Education 
association,  and  many,  many  teachers.  They 
have  all  expressed  varying  degrees  of  con- 


cern regardir>g  H.R.  7.  I  cannot  ignore  this 
large  group  of  local  experts. 

The  tinth  is  that  this  is  not  just  a  simpie  re- 
authorization of  tf>e  (Dari  D.  Perkins  Act.  It  is  a 
significant  change  in  vocational  education, 
one  that  goes  so  far  as  to  change  ttie  name 
of  the  program.  Madam  Chairman,  while  I  ap- 
preciate tfie  effort  put  forth  by  the  committee 
and  support  reauthorization  of  the  Perkins  Act, 
I  do  not  believe  that  H.R.  7  best  serves  the 
needs  of  vocational  education  and  I  urge  miy 
colleagues  to  join  with  me  in  voting  against 
the  bill. 

Mr.  TRAFKDANT.  Madam  Chairman,  today 
we  are  voting  on  H.R.  7,  the  vocational  educa- 
tion reauthorization  t)ill.  This  nrteasure  goes  a 
long  way  in  ensuring  that  vocational  education 
programs  are  provided  to  those  most  in  need 
of  training.  The  owasure  also  works  to  com- 
bine academic  and  occupational  training — a 
provision  ensuring  that  workers  will  be  both 
educationally  and  professionally  prepared  for 
the  career  of  their  choice. 

America  cannot  remain  complacent  in  edu- 
cating its  future  workers.  Changes  in  job  mar- 
kets and  production  call  for  comparat)le 
changes  in  education  and  job  ti-aining.  The 
United  States  is  working  to  maintain  a  com- 
petitive, technical  position  in  tfie  international 
arena,  and  our  vocational  education  training 
must  reflect  this  goal. 

H.R.  7  incorporates  technical  t-aining  with  a 
new  tech-prep  program.  This  initiative  estab- 
lishes a  4-year  program  linking  the  last  2 
years  of  high  school  with  2  years  of  postsec- 
ondary  technical  education.  Graduates  of  this 
program  will  have  mastered  necessary  skills 
for  technical  ti-ades  and  will  go  on  to  contoit>- 
ute  to  the  competitiveness  of  this  country. 

Vocational  education  is  hands  on  education. 
We  spend  a  lot  of  time  ensuring  that  our  kids 
read  b(}oks  and  study  foreign  languages,  while 
many  would  rather  learn  a  vocation  and  get  to 
work.  H.R.  7  provides  the  necessary  funding 
to  see  to  it  that  stiidents  are  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  pursue  the  vocation  of  their  choic». 

My  State  of  Ohio  is  a  leading  State  in  pro- 
viding quality  vocational  education  programs. 
In  1987,  59  percent  of  Ohio's  11th  and  12th 
grade  students  were  enrolled  in  secondary  vo- 
ed,  and  36  percent  enrolled  in  vocational  job 
ti^aining  programs.  For  adults,  almost  97  per- 
cent of  unemployed  adult  workers  were  reem- 
ployed after  adult  vo-ed  training  at  an  average 
wage  of  $8.75  per  hour.  These  figures  illus- 
ti-ate  how  vital  vocational  education  is  to  Ohio. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  H.R.  7.  A 
vote  for  this  bill  is  a  vote  fcjr  funding  academ- 
ic, occupational,  and  technrcal  education  for 
ttie  workers  who  will  be  meeting  the  demands 
of  an  increasingly  competitive  work  force. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Madam  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
voice  my  support  of  the  H.R.  7,  a  bill  to  reau- 
thorize the  Perkins  Vocational  Education  Act 
through  1995. 

Vocational  education  is  an  important, 
though  often  overiooked,  component  of  our 
national  education  system.  From  the  high 
school  sophomore  in  home  economics  class 
to  the  20-year-oW  learning  computer  repair  in 
a  specialized  technical  college,  to  the  dis- 
placed homemaker  developing  new  skills  and 
preparing  to  enter  the  job  market  for  the  first 
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tHne,  vocational  education  touches  millions  of 
lives  each  day. 

Vocational  education  is  universal.  A  recent 
survey  shows  some  97  percent  of  all  high 
school  students  take  at  least  one  vocatioruil 
course. 

Vocational  education  Is  specialized.  Sixty- 
three  percent  of  all  vocatiorfal  training  Is  di- 
rected at  preparing  students  for  specific  jobs. 

Vocatiorud  education  is  more  than  just 
wood  shop.  Business  courses  make  up  the 
largest  single  category  of  vocational  training— 
23  percent.  Twenty-one  percent  of  vocational 
courses  provkje  trade  and  industrial  training, 
and  consumer  and  homemaker  education 
comprise  1 5  percent 

The  Perkins  Vocational  Education  Act, 
wtiich  ttiis  bill  renames  the  Perkins  Applied 
TechrK>k}gy  Education  Program,  is  vital  to  tfie 
continued  success  of  our  vocational  and  tech- 
nical education  system.  This  program  provides 
badly  needed  funding  to  States  for  vocational 
education  programs.  It  also  targets  under- 
served  populations,  such  as  the  handicapped, 
the  ecorK>mically  disadvantaged,  or  people 
with  limited  English  language  skills,  to  make 
vocatk>nal  training  available  to  them. 

The  bill  before  us  makes  several  changes  in 
the  Perluns  program.  It  changes  the  formula 
for  funding  distribution  so  that  distressed 
areas  will  receive  a  higher  priority.  It  also  pro- 
vides mecfumisms  for  greater  cooperation  be- 
tween vocational  educatk>n  and  related  pro- 
grams such  as  JTPA,  and  programs  to  im- 
prove fadiities  arv)  equipment. 

The  most  remarkable  new  feature  of  this 
bill,  however,  is  ttie  creation  of  the  Tech  Prep 
Program,  whk:h  provides  a  4-year  sequence  of 
courses,  beginning  in  high  school  and  carrying 
forward  through  2  years  of  community  college. 
T)vs  will  provide  students  with  a  continuity  of 
instruction  beyond  high  school  arxj  produce 
more  technKally  profKient  students. 

The  Tech  Prep  Program  is  an  innovative  ap- 
proach to  education.  Besides  providing  cross- 
curricular  cooperatK>n  between  high  schools 
and  2-year  post-secorKlary  schools.  It  also  en- 
courages the  participation  of  txjsiness,  ir>dus- 
try  arHJ  labor  in  curriculum  devetopment,  giving 
students  benefit  of  the  practk^l  experience  of 
potential  emptoyers  and  cowKXkers.  It  gives 
special  consideration  to  those  scfxx}ls  wtiose 
graduates  show  consistent  success  in  job 
placement  or  transfer  to  4-year  institutions.  It 
encourages  special  attention  to  ttie  needs  of 
the  handicapped,  tt)e  ecommrcally  disadvan- 
taged arxj  students  with  limited  command  of 
the  English  language.  It  also  provkjes  incerv 
tives  for  dropout  prevention  arKJ  programs  to 
attract  dropouts  back  into  sctKiol. 

In  addition  to  the  Tech  Prep  Program,  tfie 
bill  before  us  today  auttx>rizes  S100  milton  for 
new  equipment  arxj  facilities  for  vocatk>nal 
education,  with  special  attentxxi  to  schools  in 
economically  depressed  areas.  It  also  pro- 
vides S4  million  for  programs  directed  to 
native  American  students. 

In  short.  Madam  Chairman,  the  Perkins  Vo- 
cational Education  Act  provkles  badly  needed 
Federal  support  for  vocational  ar>d  technical 
education  programs.  Vocatx>nal  educatk}n 
producers  our  society's  buiMers  and  fixers, 
our  mechanics  and  technicians.  tf>e  clerical 
personnel  who  process  our  papers  and  ttie 
skied  workers  wtio  buikJ,  operate,  and  repair 


our  machines.  Vocational  education  unites  the 
hand  and  the  mind.  It  expands  horizons  and 
builds  confidence.  Most  of  all.  It  provides 
American  business  and  Industry  with  the 
skilled  work  force  they  will  need  to  remain 
competitive  in  an  increasingly  challenging 
worid  market. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  In  favor  of  this 
important  legislatkin. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Vermont.  Madam 
Chairman,  my  amendments  fall  in  sev- 
eral parts  throughout  section  2. 

Madam  Chairman,  as  I  said  earlier 
during  the  debate  on  the  main  section 
of  this  bill,  it  is  a  dramatic  improve- 
ment and  a  needed  improvement  in 
the  overall  policy  direction  of  voca- 
tional education,  now  called  applied 
technology  education  in  this  country; 
however,  the  amendment  that  I  offer 
here,  one  which  will  create  a  national 
demonstration  program  for  schoolwide 
performance  agreements,  is  an  idea 
which  has  been  discussed  briefly  in 
our  committee.  It  has  the  support  of 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  and 
achieves  something  that  frankly  is  not 
achieved  by  this  bill  in  its  current 
state. 

Simply  put,  what  it  does  is  some- 
thing that  we  as  a  nation  of  policy- 
makers and  rulemakers  have  failed  to 
do  for  the  last  30  years,  and  that  is  to 
finaUy  ask  teachers,  to  ask  building 
principals,  to  ask  administrators,  to 
ask  local  school  t>oards  what  it  is  that 
they  would  do  to  make  schools  better 
and  to  create  an  incentive  that  is  not 
the  incentive  of  more  money,  per  se, 
but  the  incentive  that  they  would  be 
able  to  write  a  local  plan  to  improve 
excellence  and  to  improve  the  ability 
of  their  school  to  serve  the  needs  of 
every  child  better  than  it  has  histori- 
cally. In  return  for  that  commitment, 
put  forward  in  a  plan  which  is  agreed 
to  by  the  State  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, the  district  would  be  free  to 
restructure  its  curriculum,  its  himian 
resources,  and  its  calendar  to  achieve 
those  higher  standards. 

It  is  a  form  of  reregulation  that  gets 
at  the  need  which  we  have  heard  from 
members  of  the  teaching  profession 
and  the  administrative  profession  to 
organize  for  excellence  at  the  local 
level  with  the  Federal  and  State  gov- 
ernments as  partners  in  that  effort. 

I  believe  that  a  national  demonstra- 
tion project,  no  more  than  20.  no 
fewer  than  10  projects,  arrived  at  com- 
petitively, focused  on  rural  and  urban 
areas  where  there  are  disadvantaged 
and  poor  students  in  disproportionate 
amounts  would  allow  us  over  a  period 
of  5  years  through  the  diversity  that 
we  would  see.  the  new  models  that  we 
would  see.  come  back  to  that  time  in 
the  future  when  we  reauthorize  the 
Perkins  bill  again  with  solid  evidence 
based  on  the  performance  of  school 
districts  across  this  country  as  to  how 
we  might  change  the  configuration, 
change  the  landscape  of  the  tradition- 
al top-down  categorical  form  of  legisla- 


tion we  have,  which  unfortunately 
constricts  and  restrains  so  many  edu- 
cators from  the  very  goals  that  they, 
and.  in  fact,  the  regulations,  are  there 
to  enforce. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Madam  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Vermont.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Madam  Chairman, 
may  I  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Smith]  for  his  idea  of  a 
national  demonstration  program. 

I  have  had  the  opportunity  in  the 
past  several  weeks  of  discussing  his 
idea  with  him.  I  think  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  merit  in  it. 

I  am  not  so  sure  why  it  seems  that 
Vermont  has  contributed  so  many  out- 
standing members  of  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee,  but  they  have 
consistently  been  of  very  high  quality 
and  very  innovative.  Certainly  the 
gentleman  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Smith] 
belongs  in  that  category. 

Now,  I  have  expressed  great  concern, 
however,  with  respect  to  adding  this 
idea  at  this  time  for  several  reasons: 
one,  that  it  may  invite  other  ideas  that 
may  emanate  not  so  much  among 
members  of  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee,  but  among  other  individ- 
uals who  are  very  innovative  and  cre- 
ative, and  that  this  proposal  may  end 
up  with  a  lot  of  other  ideas. 

I  have  asked  the  gentleman  if  he 
would  be  satisfied,  however,  if  I  would 
assure  him  that  we  will  conduct  a 
hearing  or  hearings  on  his  proposal 
and  that  inasmuch  as  the  full  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee  is  meeting 
on  May  23,  that  if  any  concrete  idea 
and  any  agreement  can  be  reached, 
that  I  would  be  willing  to  place  a  bill 
of  which  he  might  be  a  sponsor  on  the 
agenda  of  that  hearing. 

I  would  hope  that  if  we  can  assure 
the  gentleman  of  this,  and  I  am  confi- 
dent that  the  ranking  minority 
member,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  GooDLiNG]  would  join  with 
me.  that  would  this  be  a  better  means 
of  advancing  the  gentleman's  cause, 
this  particular  proposal,  than  attach- 
ing it  at  this  time  to  a  bill  that  other- 
wise is  free  of  such  ideas. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Vermont  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Smith 
of  Vermont  was  allowed  to  proceed  for 
1  additional  minute.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Vermont.  Madam 
Chairman.  I  have  to  say,  and  I  speak 
for  former  members  of  the  Vermont 
delegation  to  this  esteemed  body,  that 
if  flattery  were  food,  we  would  all  be 
well  fed. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Madam  Chairman, 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield.  I  did  save 
part  of  my  heart  for  the  gentleman 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Williams].  I 
should  have  saved  some  for  the  gentle- 
man from  Vermont. 
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Mr.  SMITH  of  Vermont.  Madam 
Chairman.  I  feel  well  basted  before 
being  put  in  the  oven.  Having  said 
that,  I  appreciate  the  gentleman's 
comments  in  stating  the  commitments 
he  has  made,  and  wanting  in  no  way  to 
jeopardize  what  I  think  is  the  funda- 
mental redirection  of  vocational  edu- 
cation in  the  bill  that  I  support. 
Madam  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  withdraw  the  proposed 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Vermont? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  amendment 
is  withdrawn. 

D  1720 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  UR.  NIELSON  OF  UTAH 

Mr.  NIELSON  of  Utah.  Madam 
Chairman.  I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Nielson  of 
Utah:  On  page  129,  strike  out  line  9  and  ev- 
erything that  follows  through  line  16  on 
page  130,  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(b)  Procedure.— In  developing  regula- 
tions authorized  by  subsection  (a),  the  Sec- 
retary shall  take  whatever  steps  are  neces- 
sary to  ensure  extensive  public  participa- 
tion, including  convening,  as  soon  as  practi- 
cable after  enactment  of  this  Act,  regional 
meetings  to  provide  comments  on  the  con- 
tent of  proposed  regulations.  Such  meetings 
shall  include  representatives  of  Federal, 
State,  and  local  administrators,  parents, 
teachers,  and  members  of  local  boards  of 
education  involved  with  implementation  of 
programs  under  this  Act.". 

Mr.  NIELSON  of  Utah  (during  the 
reading).  Madam  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ment be  considered  as  read  and  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Utah? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  NIELSON  of  Utah.  Madam 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment  to 
strike  out  the  requirement  that  the 
Department  of  Education  conduct  a 
negotiated  rulemaking  process  prior  to 
issuing  regulations  for  reauthorized 
Perkins  Vocational  Education  Act. 

Madam  Chairman,  what  would  you 
and  the  Member  of  this  body  say  if  I 
came  to  you  today  and  asked  you  to 
support  legislation  that  called  for  the 
expenditure  of  $1  million  or  more  to 
require  a  government  agency  to  imple- 
ment a  restrictive  process  in  the  devel- 
opment of  its  regulations  and  that  this 
process  was  burdensome,  time  consum- 
ing, and  had  produced  no  appreciable 
benefits  In  the  past?  That  this  process 
has  delayed  the  publishing  of  regula- 
tions and  has  served  only  to  allow  spe- 
cial interest  groups  to  demonstrate 
their  influence  on  the  regulatory  proc- 
ess? You  would  say  no.  Our  constitu- 
ents—the taxpayers— are  not  well 
served  by  the  application  of  this  proc- 


ess, known  as  negotiated  rulemaking, 
to  Department  of  Education  programs. 
For  Members  who  are  unaware  of 
the  negotiated  rulemaking  procedure 
and  of  its  previous  use  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  let  me  provide 
some  background.  Negotiated  rule- 
making is  a  procedure  conceived  by 
the  executive  branch  for  developing 
regulations  in  areas  where  there  are 
clearly  defined  issues,  where  the  regu- 
lations will  exact  a  direct  economic 
cost  on  the  private  sector,  where  there 
are  a  limited  number  of  interested  par- 
ties, and,  most  important,  where  the 
issuance  of  regulations  is  likely  to 
result  in  litigation.  Federal  agencies 
have  used  "reg  neg"  with  some  success 
in  promulgated  regulations  that  meet 
those  conditions,  primarily  on  health 
and  safety  issues.  But  I  must  point  out 
to  my  colleagues  that  none  of  these 
conditions  apply  to  grantmaking  pro- 
grams, like  vocational  education,  ad- 
mininstered  by  the  Department  of 
Education. 

Current  standards  for  negotiated 
rulemaking  were  issued  by  the  Admin- 
istrative Conference  of  the  United 
States,  or  ACUS.  In  fact,  the  bill 
before  this  body  today  requires  the 
Department  of  Education  to  follow 
ACUS  guidance  in  implementing  "reg 
neg"  for  vocational  education.  Yet 
ACUS  calls  for  the  use  of  negotiated 
rulemaking  on  an  experimental  basis 
only  at  agency  discretion.  Those  who 
devised  the  concept  of  negotiated  rule- 
making never  intended  that  it  be  a 
mandatory  procedure.  And  until  the 
Congress  took  the  step,  a  year  ago,  of 
requiring  negotiated  rulemaking  for 
the  chapter  1  program,  no  agency,  to 
my  knowledge,  had  ever  been  required 
by  Congress  to  use  this  procedure. 

Now  let's  take  a  look  at  what  hap- 
pened with  chapter  1,  after  Congress 
took  that  unprecedented  step.  An  in- 
dependent evaluation  of  this  experi- 
ence indicates  that  the  Department 
made  a  good-faith  effort  to  implement 
the  procedure  properly.  The  partici- 
pants in  the  chapter  1  negotiations.  In 
fact,  gave  the  Department  high  marks 
for  its  conduct  of  the  reg  neg  process. 
But  what  were  the  results?  The  inter- 
est groups  who  had  sought  negotiated 
rulemaking  guaranteed  that  it  would: 
First,  result  in  a  smoother  regulatory 
process,  with  major  issues  resolved 
early  on;  second,  reduce  the  number  of 
complaints  made  about  the  proposed 
regulations  after  their  publication  in 
the  Federal  Register,  and  third,  result 
in  earlier  promulgation  of  final  regula- 
tions. But  none  of  this  happened.  In 
fact,  the  negotiators  were  generally 
unable  to  reach  consensus  on  the 
major  regulatory  issues.  In  those  few 
cases  where  consensus  was  reached, 
those  same  interest  groups  immediate- 
ly tried  to  get  the  Department  to 
amend  the  compromises  and  write  the 
regulations  more  in  their  favor.  After 
the    Department    published    its    pro- 


posed chapter  1  regulations  in  Decem- 
ber, hundreds  of  people  wrote  to  com- 
ment and  recommend  changes.  That  is 
not  a  problem— the  public  should  have 
ample  opportunity  to  comment  on  pro- 
posed regulations— but  the  purpose  of 
negotiated  rulemaking  Is  to  short  cut 
the  process  by  resolving  issues  early 
on.  thereby  minimizing  the  volume  of 
public  comments  received  and  thus  re- 
ducing the  time  it  takes  to  produce 
final  regiilations.  In  the  case  of  chap- 
ter 1,  reg  neg  may  even  have  resulted 
in  more  written  comments  than  the 
Department  would  otherwise  have  re- 
ceived. 

Did  chapter  1  negotiated  rulemaking 
have  any  impact  on  the  substance  of 
the  regulations?  The  independent 
evaluation  found  very  few  instances  in 
which  the  negotiating  process  resulted 
in  substantive  changes  in  the  Depart- 
ment's draft  regulations.  It  is  likely 
that  the  final  regulations  for  chapter 
1  will  be  almost  identical  to  what  the 
Department  would  have  issued  had  reg 
neg  never  been  carried  out.  And  did 
negotiated  rulemaking  succeed  in 
shortening  the  regulatory  process?  To 
the  contrary.  1  year  after  enactment 
of  the  Hawkins-Stafford  amendments, 
final  regulations  still  have  not  been 
issued,  and  the  delay  is  at  least  partial- 
ly attributable  to  the  mandatory  use 
of  reg  neg. 

The  issue  of  timing  is  particularly 
important,  because  State  and  local 
program  administrators  must  have 
timely  regulations  that  clarify  provi- 
sions of  the  statute  and  provide  them 
with  guidance  on  how  to  implement 
programs  legally  and  properly.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  reg  neg  language  in  H.R. 
7  will  result  in  much  greater  delay 
than  was  the  case  imder  chapter  1. 
Unlike  the  chapter  1  requirement,  the 
negotiated  rulemaking  language  in 
H.R.  7  would  trigger  application  of  the 
Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act,  com- 
monly known  as  FACA.  Under  FACA, 
before  a  committee  of  reg  neg  negotia- 
tors could  meet,  the  Department 
would  be  required  to  prepare  a  charter 
for  the  committee,  obtain  approval  of 
the  charter  from  the  General  Services 
Administration,  and  then  publish  the 
charter  in  the  Federal  Register.  In  the 
past,  this  has  taken  between  2  and  6 
months.  Nowhere  in  the  EMucation 
and  Labor  Committee  report  on  this 
bill  does  it  explain  why  such  a  time- 
consuming  FACA  procedure  should  be 
used  for  vocational  education  when  it 
was  not  used  for  chapter  1.  I  can  pre- 
dict. Madam  Chairman,  that  a  negoti- 
ated rulemaking  procedure  conducted 
under  FACA  would  add  many  months 
to  the  regulatory  process.  How  in  the 
world  could  this  be  said  to  improve  the 
vocational  education  of  our  Nation's 
children  and  adults? 

Let  me  also  address  some  of  the 
other  claims  that  have  been  made 
about  negotiated  rulemaking.  It  has 
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been  said  by  proponents  that  regula- 
tions produced  through  reg  neg  re- 
quire less  paperwork  and  impose  fewer 
legal  and  financial  burdens  on  grant- 
ees. Proponents  also  claim  that  State 
and  local  administrators  who  imple- 
ment education  programs  can  be  more 
confident  that  they  are  in  compliance 
with  the  law  if  negotiated  rulemaking 
has  been  used.  Yet  the  literature  on 
negotiated  rulemaking  offers  no  evi- 
dence to  support  these  claims.  At  the 
chapter  1  reg  neg  session,  some  partici- 
pants wanted  less  regulation  but 
others  wanted  more.  The  result  was  a 
series  of  compromises  not  much  differ- 
ent from  what  would  have  gone  into 
the  regs  through  the  normal  rulemak- 
ing process.  Negotiated  rulemaking 
does  not  alter  the  nature  of  the  regu- 
latory compromises  achieved,  merely 
the  process  by  which  they  are  reached. 
As  for  the  compliance  issue,  there  is 
no  reason  to  believe  that  the  participa- 
tion of  15  people  in  a  negotiating  ses- 
sion will  improve  general  understand- 
ing of,  and  compliance  with,  the  regu- 
lations by  hundreds  of  State  and  local 
administrators  nationally. 

I  understand  that  the  package  of 
committee  amendments,  adopted  earli- 
er, includes  a  provision  to  limit  the 
number  of  issues  to  be  negotiated. 
This  would  be  an  improvement,  but  it 
is  not  enough.  I  oppose  any  negotiated 
rulemaking  requirements  as  a  clear  in- 
fringement on  executive  branch  pre- 
rogatives. 

In  sum.  Madam  Chairman,  negotiat- 
ed rulemaking  is  a  costly  and  time-con- 
suming process  that  has  been  shown 
to  yield  negligible  benefits  for  Depart- 
ment of  Education  grantmaking  pro- 
grams. Reg  neg  was  designed  as  a  reg- 
ulatory technique  to  be  employed  only 
at  agency  option.  The  Education  De- 
partment's prior  experience  with  nego- 
tiated nilemaklng,  under  chapter  1, 
gives  us  no  reason  to  require  its  use 
under  vocational  education.  I  urge  all 
Members  to  support  my  amendment  to 
delete  the  requirement  for  negotiated 
rulemaking  in  H.R.  7. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  should 
take  care  of  the  committee's  desire  to 
have  special  attention  paid  to  these 
changes  in  the  act. 

As  a  former  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor,  I  was 
there  when  the  first  bill,  vocational 
education  bill,  was  passed,  and  I  happi- 
ly supported  it.  I  am  a  little  saddened 
that  they  chose,  to  change  the  Voca- 
tional Advisory  Council  to  Human  In- 
vestment Council,  and  make  vocation- 
al education  suddenly  applied  technol- 
ogy education. 

I  like  the  word  vocational.  I  think  it 
has  a  good  ring  and  served  us  well,  and 
I  am  a  little  disappointed  with  chang- 
ing all  of  those  names,  but  that  is  a 
minor  point. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Hawkihs]  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  ilSi.  Good- 


ung]  for  their  work  in  creating  the 
bill.  I  am  going  to  be  supportive  of  the 
bill,  but  I  do  believe  that  making  the 
negotiated  rulemaking  mandatory 
rather  than  advisory  or  rather  than 
letting  the  administration  do  as  it  has 
done  in  so  many  other  agencies  on 
other  bills,  I  think  that  cripples  the 
biU. 

Mr.  PEASE.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NIELSON  of  Utah.  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  PELASE.  Madam  Chairman,  my 
hope  is  that  the  gentleman  may  not 
pursue  his  amendment  or  that,  if  he 
does  pursue  it,  the  body  will  not  agree 
to  it. 

I  have  been  an  interested  champion 
of  regulatory  negotiation  for  about  8 
years  now  in  the  House,  having  had  a 
bill  in  every  Congress  since  the  early 
1980's.  Last  year,  as  the  gentleman 
may  know,  the  Senate  passed  unani- 
mously a  bill  providing  for  regulatory 
negotiations.  Hearings  were  held  in 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  last 
year,  and  again  just  last  week.  We 
probably  will  have  a  reg  neg  bill  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  later  this  year. 

I  can  understand  the  gentleman's 
concern  about  this. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Utah  [Mr.  Nielson] 
has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pease,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Nielson  of 
Utah  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  ad- 
ditional minutes.) 

Mr.  PEASE.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  NIELSON  of  Utah.  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  PEASE.  Madam  Chairman,  I  can 
understand  the  gentleman's  concern 
about  a  mandatory  requirement,  but  if 
the  gentleman's  amendment  prevails, 
as  I  understand  it,  there  will  jiot  be 
any  language  at  all  in  the  bill  regard- 
ing regulatory  negotiation,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to  try  to  at 
least  push  agencies  in  that  direction. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  we  are  at 
the  first  step  of  many  steps  before  this 
biU  becomes  law.  My  guess  is  that  his 
concerns  can  be  worked  out  some- 
where along  the  process  in  negotiated 
rulemaking  which  has  too  much  to 
offer,  in  my  opinion,  for  us  to  cut  off 
the  legs  of  this  proposal  at  this  time. 

Mr.  NIELSON  of  Utah.  Reclaiming 
my  time,  I  have  two  comments. 

I  mentioned  in  my  talk,  first  of  all. 
that  it  is  useful  in  health  and  safety 
issues  where  we  have  a  smaU  number 
of  people  involved,  and  it  does  work  in 
those  agencies  which  the  gentleman 
has  been  involved  in  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means,  and  I  concede 
that. 

The  Department  of  Education  is  op- 
posed to  the  bill.  They  are  convinced 
that  they  could  handle  it  very  well. 
They  feel  they  tried  reg  neg  in  chap- 
ter 1,  and  it  has  not  been  successfiil. 


Let  me  also  say  that  I  believe  that  this 
bill,  which  was  passed  in  1984,  has 
done  very  well  for  5  years,  served  us 
well  without  the  reg  neg  process.  It 
would  seem  to  me  it  is  unnecessary  to 
hobble  this  bill  with  what  the  adminis- 
tration opposed  and  which  I  think,  if 
they  do  it  at  all,  they  would  do  it  in  a 
way  that  probably  is  not  the  way  that 
they  intended,  or  the  makers  of  the 
bill  intended. 

It  seems  to  me  that  they  have  tried 
very  hard,  and  so  far  the  case  for  suc- 
cessful reg  neg  in  education  has  been 
made. 

That  is  the  reason  I  opposed  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  RAHALL.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the 
comments  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  in  opposition  to  the  pending 
amendment,  and  I  would  have  to  asso- 
ciate myself  with  them. 

As  one  who  is  involved  in  the  com- 
mittee process  in  working  with  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
GooDLiNG]  in  developing  the  negotiat- 
ed rulemaking  legislation,  I  do  stand 
here  to  defend  what  the  committee 
has  put  in  the  bill.  As  the  gentleman 
from  Utah,  I  am  sure,  will  realize,  ne- 
gotiated rulemaking  was  first  used 
during  the  Reagan  administration  in 
some  conscientious  issues  involving 
transportation  processes.  It  had  a 
track  record  of  proven  successes  of 
being  helpful  in  not  only  education 
where  the  negotiated  rulemaking 
worked  for  educators,  when  the  EPA 
started  the  process  on  asbestos  in  our 
schools,  but  it  has  worked  with  the 
EPA  in  the  matter  of  toxic  cleanup, 
and  we  have  seen  in  those  areas  where 
negotiated  rulemaking  has  been  very 
successful  in  helping  local  administra- 
tors work  with  Federal  agencies  in 
solving  the  complexities  of  many  con- 
scientious issues  that  have  been  before 
these  agencies  and  before  the  people. 

Mr.  NIELSON  of  Utah.  Madam 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RAHALL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Utah. 

Mr.  NIELSON  of  Utah.  Madam 
Chairman,  have  those  been  mandato- 
ry, or  have  those  been  at  the  adminis- 
tration's direction? 

Mr.  RAHALL.  Previously,  as  the 
gentleman  knows,  we  had  what  was 
known  as  legislative  veto,  in  which 
Congress  would  have  a  say  whenever 
there  was  not  a  clear  congressional 
intent,  in  which  case  the  agency  would 
go  ahead  and  write  their  own  regula- 
tions, and  we  had  that  vehicle  at  our 
disposal.  Today,  though,  we  do  not 
have  that  process  and,  therefore,  it  is 
more  important  that  we  have  the  ne- 
gotiated rulemaking  process. 

It  is  important  for  the  Department 
of  Education  to  convene  these  regular 
meetings  with  local  officals  to  provide 
their  comments  to  them  on  proposed 
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regiilations  and  to  require  that  such 
meetings  include  Federal,  State,  and 
local  administrators,  that  they  require 
the  attendance  of  parents,  teachers, 
and  members  of  local  boards  of  educa- 
tion who  will  be  involved  in  the  regula- 
tions that  are  being  proposed,  and  I 
think  it  is  very  important  to  realize  in 
the  method  in  which  we  have  changed 
the  funding  for  this  particular  bill 
that  is  pending  today  and  the  com- 
plexities attendant  thereto  that  this 
negotiated  rulemaking  is  needed  more 
today  than  ever  before. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  would  hope 
that  the  gentleman  would  perhaps  re- 
consider offering  his  amendment  and 
perhaps  on  down  in  the  process  in  con- 
ference there  can  be  language  worked 
out  in  which  perhaps  the  process  can 
be  limited  to  only  certain  areas. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Madam  Chairman, 
I  rise  to  strike  the  requisite  nvunber  of 
words. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
make  two  or  three  statements. 

One,  I  would  not  want  anyone  to  be- 
lieve that  H.R.  5  has  been  held  up  be- 
cause of  the  rulemaking  provision  in 
that  legislation,  the  negotiated  rule- 
making provision.  As  I  understand  it, 
they  finished  that  negotiating  9 
months  ago. 

D  1730 

So  9  months  ago  there  is  no  excuse 
because  that  finished.  We  cannot 
blame  it  on  negotiated  rulemaking. 

Second,  it  would  appear  to  me  that 
there  are  some  advantages.  The 
amendment  I  offered  in  committee, 
which  has  become  part  of  the  law, 
would  limit  this  to  just  a  few  areas.  I 
can  understand  how  it  would  be  very 
cumbersome  if  the  entire  piece  of  leg- 
islation would  be  open  for  that  pur- 
pose. But  if  we  have  those  who  are  on 
the  firing  line  making  suggestions  to 
those  who  are  going  to  write  the  rules 
and  regulations,  we  can  then  eliminate 
something  that  takes  even  more  time, 
and  that  is  Members  of  Congress  badg- 
ering the  Secretary  because  they  did 
not  think  the  rules  and  regulations 
that  had  been  proposed,  not  yet  re- 
leased, really  met  the  intent  of  the 
legislation  as  we  meant  it  to. 

So  I  think  there  are  just  as  many 
plusses  as  there  are  minuses.  But  I 
sure  do  not  want  any  Member  to  think 
that  H.R.  5  has  been  held  up,  or  the 
regulations  have  been  held  up  because 
of  negotiated  rulemaking,  because 
that  just  is  not  so. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Madam  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number 
of  words. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong 
support  of  this  amendment.  Negotiat- 
ed rulemaking  is  a  very  time-consimi- 
ing  and  expensive  procedure  which 
was  not  intended  for  the  preparation 
of  Federal  education  grant  regula- 
tions. It  was  developed  as  a  way  to 
avoid  expensive  and  protracted  litiga- 


tion over  regulations  affecting  distinct 
economic,  health,  and  safety  issues. 
While  the  Congress  required  negotiat- 
ed rulemaking  on  four  key  issues  in 
the  reauthorization  of  the  chapter  1 
program,  H.R.  5,  this  procedure  has 
not  been  successful. 

A  recent  independent  study  pre- 
pared by  the  Policy  Studies  Associates 
Inc.  concluded  that  negotiated  rule- 
making is  not  an  effective  strategy  in 
large  Federal  education  grant  pro- 
grams such  as  chapter  1  and  the  Per- 
kins Act.  First,  the  procedure  is  expen- 
sive. The  estimated  cost  of  implemen- 
tation of  the  negotiated  rulemaking 
process  for  the  chapter  1  program  was 
$1  million.  No  appropriation  was  made 
for  this  activity  and  the  Department 
of  Education  had  to  fund  this  proce- 
dure out  of  their  existing  budget. 

Second,  the  negotiated  rulemaking 
process  had  no  impact  on  the  proposed 
regulations  for  the  chapter  1  program. 
The  process  did  not  ensure  a  consen- 
sus on  the  major  issues,  its  prime  ob- 
jective, and  resulted  in  few  consensus 
agreements.  In  the  chapter  1  program, 
negotiated  rulemaking  has  not  been 
successful  in  developing  regulations 
and  may  be  a  factor  in  the  delay  in 
publication  of  the  final  regulations  for 
this  program. 

Third,  the  public  has  many  opportu- 
nities to  participate  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Department  of  Education  reg- 
ulations through  public  comment  peri- 
ods. Negotiated  rulemaking  does  not 
change  that  process  and  it  does  not 
lead  to  a  better  general  understanding 
of  the  regulations.  Moreover,  it  is  bur- 
densome and  ineffective  in  education 
grant  programs. 

Finally,  negotiated  rulemaking  may 
be  a  useful  rulemaking  option;  howev- 
er it  should  not  be  mandated  by  the 
Congress.  Such  a  mandate  is  an  urmec- 
essary  intrusion  by  the  Congress  on 
executive  branch  authority. 

H.R.  7  is  a  bipartisan  bill  which 
makes  major  improvements  in  voca- 
tional education  programs.  It  is  unfor- 
tunate that  this  language  was  included 
in  the  bill  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  its  repeal. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Utah  [Mr.  Nielson]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  clerk  will  des- 
ignate title  III. 

The  text  of  title  III  is  as  follows: 

TITLE  III— APPLIED  TECHNOLOGY  EDUCA- 
TION OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  AMERICAN  IN- 
DIANS AND  ALASKA  NATIVES 

PART  A-TRIBAUY  CONTROLLED  POSTSEC- 
ONDARY  APPLIED  TECHNOLOGY  INSTITU- 
TIONS 

SBC.  Ul.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  part  may  be  cited  as  the  "TribaUy 
Controlled  Applied  Technology  Institutions 
Support  Act  of  1989". 

SEC.  StZ.  FVRPOSE. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to  provide 
grants  for  the  operation  and  improvement 
of  tribaUy  controlled  postsecondary  applied 


technology  institutions  to  ensure  continued 
and  expanded  educational  opportunities  for 
Indian  students,  and  to  allow  for  the  im- 
provement and  expansion  of  the  physical  re- 
sources of  such  institutions. 

SEC.  JM  GRASTS  AUTHORIZED. 

la)  General  Authority.— The  Secretary 
shall,  subject  to  the  availability  of  appro- 
priations, make  grants  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion to  tribaUy  controlled  postsecondary  ap- 
plied technology  institutions  to  provide 
basic  support  for  the  education  and  train- 
ing of  Indian  students. 

(b)  Use  of  Grants.— Amounts  made  avail- 
able under  grants  m,ade  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion may  be  used  for— 

(1)  training  costs; 

(Z)  educational  costs: 

(3)  equipment  costs; 

14 J  administrative  costs;  and 
(5)  costs  of  operation  and  maintenance  of 
the  institution. 

SEC.  I$4.  EUGIBLE  GRAST  RECIPIENTS. 

To  be  eligible  for  assistance  under  this 
part  a  tribaUy  controlled  postsecondary  ap- 
plied technology  institution  shall— 

(1)  be  governed  by  a  board  of  directors  or 
trustees,  a  majority  of  whom  are  Indians; 

12)  demonstrate  adherence  to  stated  goals, 
a  philosophy  or  a  plan  of  operation  which 
fosters  individual  Indian  economic  and  self- 
sufficiency  opportunity,  including  programs 
which  are  appropriate  to  stated  tribal  goals 
of  developing  individual  entrepreneurships 
and  self-sustaining  economic  infrastruc- 
tures on  reservations; 

(31  have  been  in  operation  for  at  least  3 
years; 

(4)  hold  accreditation  with  or  be  a  candi- 
date for  accreditation  by  a  nationally  recog- 
nized accrediting  authority  for  postsecond- 
ary applied  technology  education; 

(5)  enrolls  the  full-time  equivalency  of  not 
less  than  100  students,  of  whom  a  majority 
are  Indians. 

SEC.  JOS.  GRANTS  TO  TRIBALLY  CONTROLLED  POST- 
SECONDARY  APPUED  TECHNOLOGY  IN- 
STITUTIONS 

(a)  Applications.— Any  tribaUy  controlled 
postsecondary  applied  technology  institu- 
tion that  desires  to  receive  a  grant  under 
this  part  shaU  submit  an  application  to  the 
Secretary.  Such  application  shaU  include  a 
description  of  recordkeeping  procedures  for 
the  expenditure  of  funds  received  under  this 
part  which  will  allow  the  Secretary  to  audit 
and  monitor  programs. 

lb)  Initial  Grants.— In  the  first  year  for 
which  amounts  are  appropriated  to  carry 
out  this  part,  the  number  of  grants  issued 
shaU  be  not  less  than  2. 

Ic)  Consultation.— In  making  grants  pur- 
suant to  this  part,  the  Secretary  shall  to  the 
extent  practicable,  consult  unth  the  boards 
of  trustees  and  the  tribal  governments  char- 
tering the  institutions  being  considered. 

Id)  LiMiTATiON.-Amounts  made  available 
under  grants  made  pursuant  to  this  part 
shall  not  be  used  in  connection  with  reli- 
gious worship  or  sectarian  iristruction. 

SEC.  39S.  AMOUNT  OF  GRANTS 

la)  Allowable  Expenses.— Except  as  pro- 
vided in  subsection  Id),  the  Secretary  shall, 
subject  to  the  availability  of  appropriations, 
provide  for  each  program  year  to  each  trib- 
aUy controlled  applied  technology  institu- 
tion fiaving  an  application  approved  by  the 
Secretary,  an  amount  necessary  to  pay  ex- 
penses associated  with— 

11)  the  maintenance  and  operation  of  the 
program,  including  development  costs,  costs 
of  ftoaic  and  special  instruction  lincluding 
special     programs    for    individuals     with 
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handicap*  and  academic  instruction),  mate- 
riaU,  ttwlent  costs,  administrative  expenses, 
boarding  costs,  transportation,  sttuient  seru- 
ices,  day  care  and  family  support  pTf)grams 
for  students  and  their  families  (including 
contribution  to  the  costs  of  education  for  de- 
pendents); 

(2)  capital  expenditures,  including  oper- 
ations and  maintenance  and  minor  im- 
provements and  repair,  physical  plant 
maintenance  costs;  and 

(3)  costs  associated  toith  repair,  upkeep, 
replacement,  and  upgrading  of  the  instruc- 
tional eouipment 

(b)  Paymsmts.— 

(J)  In  auiBtAL.—For  each  fiscal  year,  the 
Secretary  shall  provide  amounts  to  institu- 
tions that  are  approved  for  grants  under  sec- 
tion 305  in  2  payments. 

12)  FntsT  PAYtaMT.—(A)  The  first  payment 
shall  be  made  before  the  end  of  the  30-day 
period  beginning  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  an  Act  providing  appropriations  for 
such  fiscal  year  for  purposes  of  carrying  out 
this  part  Except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (B),  such  payment  shall  be  in  an 
amount  that  is  eoual  to  at  least  SO  percent 
of  the  amount  determined  to  be  reguired 
under  subsection  (a)  for  the  preceding  year. 

IB)  In  the  first  year  that  an  institution  re- 
ceives a  grant  under  this  part,  the  Secretary 
shall  determine  the  amount  of  the  first  pay- 
ment by  estimating  the  costs  described  in 
subsection  (a)  based  upon  information  sub- 
mitted by  the  institution. 

(3)  FiHAL  PAYMENT.— Each  institution  that 
receives  a  grant  under  section  30S  shall  re- 
ceive a  final  payment  of  amounts  to  which 
it  is  entitled  based  on  its  costs  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  not  later  than  January  1  of  the 
fiscal  year  in  which  the  costs  are  incurred. 

(c)  Accx}UNTTNa.—Each  institution  receiv- 
ing payments  under  this  part  shall  annually 
provide  to  the  Secretary  an  accurate  and  de- 
tailed accounting  of  its  operating  and  main- 
tenance expenses  and  such  other  informa- 
tion concerning  costs  as  the  Secretary  may 
reasonably  require. 

(d)  Additional  Grants  Authorized.— 

(1)  General  authority.— After  providing 
grants  to  all  eligH>le  institutioru  under  sub- 
section (a),  the  Secretary  shall,  from  any 
amounts  remaining— 

(A)  first  allocate  to  institutions  receiving 
their  first  grant  under  this  part  an  amount 
eotial  to  the  training  equipment  costs  neces- 
sary to  implement  training  programs;  and 

IB)  from  ony  remaining  funds,  review 
training  equipment  needs  at  each  institu- 
tion receiving  assistance  under  this  part  at 
the  end  of  the  S-year  period  beginning  on  the 
first  day  of  the  first  year  for  which  the  insti- 
tution received  a  grant  under  this  part,  and 
provide  allocations  for  other  training  equip- 
ment needs  if  it  is  demonstrated  by  the  insti- 
tution that  its  training  equipment  has 
become  obsolete  for  its  purposes,  or  that  the 
development  of  other  training  programs  is 
appropriate, 

(2)  IHTORMATION.—For  the  purposes  of  car- 
rying out  this  subsection,  the  Secretary  may 
require  from  each  institution  the  submis- 
sion of  such  information  relating  to  the  fea- 
sibility of  such  training  programs  as  is  rea- 
sonable and  practical 

SKC  in.  EFTECT  ON  OTHUt  nOGKAMS. 

(a)  In  General.— Except  as  specifically 
provided  in  thU  Act,  eligibUity  for  assUt- 
ance  under  this  Act  shall  not  preclude  any 
tribaUy  controlled  postsecondary  applied 
tedtnology  institution  from  receiving  Feder- 
al financial  assistance  under  any  program 
authorized  under  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  19tS  or  any  other  applicaMe  program  for 


the  benefit  of  institutioru  of  higher  educa- 
tion or  applied  technology  education. 

fb)  Prohibition  on  Alteration  of  Grant 
Amount.— The  amount  of  any  grant  for 
which  tribally  controlled  postsecondary  ap- 
plied technology  institutions  are  eligible 
under  this  part  shall  not  be  altered  because 
of  funds  allocated  to  any  such  institution 
from  funds  appropriated  under  the  Act  of 
November  2,  1921  142  Stat  208;  2S  U.S.C.  13). 

Ic)  Prohibition  on  Contract  Denial.— No 
tribaUy  controlled  postsecondary  applied 
technology  institution  for  which  an  Indian 
tribe  has  designated  a  portion  of  the  funds 
appropriated  for  the  tribe  from  funds  appro- 
priated under  the  Act  of  November  2,  1921 
(42  Stat  208;  25  U.S.C.  13)  may  be  denied  a 
contract  for  such  portion  under  the  Indian 
Self-Determination  and  Education  Assist- 
ance Act  (25  U.S.C.  450  et  seq.)  (except  as 
provided  in  that  Act),  or  denied  appropriate 
contract  support  to  administer  such  portion 
of  the  appropriated  funds. 
SEC  sts.  grant  adjustments. 

(a)  Alloca  tion.  — 

(1)  In  aENERAL.—If  the  sums  appropriated 
for  any  fiscal  year  for  grants  under  this  part 
are  not  sufficient  to  pay  in  full  the  total 
amount  which  approved  applicants  are  eli- 
gible to  receive  under  this  part  for  such 
fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  shall  first  allocate 
to  each  such  applicant  which  received  funds 
under  this  part  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year 
an  amount  equal  to  100  percent  of  the  prod- 
uct of  the  per  capita  payment  for  the  preced- 
ing fiscal  year  and  such  applicant's  Indian 
student  count  for  the  current  program  year, 
plus  an  amount  equal  to  the  actual  cost  of 
any  increase  to  the  per  capita  figure  result- 
ing from  inflationary  increases  to  necessary 
costs  beyond  the  institution 's  control 

(2)  Determination  of  per  capita  pay- 
ment.—For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  the 
per  capita  payment  for  any  fiscal  year  shall 
be  determined  by  dividing  the  amount  avail- 
able for  grants  to  tribally  controlled  postsec- 
ondary applied  technology  institutions 
under  this  part  for  such  program  year  by  the 
sum  of  the  Indian  student  counts  of  such  in- 
stitutions for  such  program  year.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  on  the  basis  of  the  most  accurate 
data  available  from  the  institutions,  com- 
pute the  Indian  student  count  for  any  fiscal 
year  for  which  such  count  was  not  used  for 
the  purpose  of  making  allocations  under 
this  part 

(b)  Needs  Estimate.— The  Secretary  s/taU, 
based  on  most  accurate  data  available  from 
the  institutions  and  Indian  trH>es  whose 
Indian  students  are  served  under  this  part, 
in  consideration  of  employment  needs,  eco- 
nomic development  needs,  population  train- 
ing needs,  prepare  an  actual  budget  needs 
estimate  of  each  institution  eligible  under 
this  part  for  each  subsequent  program  year, 
and  submit  such  budget  needs  estimate  to 
the  Congress  in  such  a  timely  manner  as 
will  enable  the  appropriate  committees  of 
the  Congress  to  consider  such  needs  data  for 
purposes  of  the  uninterrupted  flow  of  ade- 
quate appropriations  to  such  institutions. 
sec.  jm  report  on  faciuties  and  faciuties 

improvement. 
(a)    Study    of    Training    and    Housing 
Needs.— 

(1)  Study  HEQViRED.-The  Secretary  shall 
conduct  a  detaUed  study  of  the  (raining  and 
housing  needs  of  each  institution  eli0ble 
under  this  part 

(2)  Contents  of  study.— The  study  re- 
quired by  paragraph  (1)  shall  include  an  ex- 
amination of— 

(A)  training  equipment  needs;  and 

(B)  housing  needs  of  families  whose  heads 
of  household  are  students  and  whose  de- 


pendents have  no  alternate  source  of  sup- 
port while  such  heads  of  household  are  stu- 
dents; 

(3)  Report  required.— The  Secretary  shall 
report  to  the  Congress  not  later  than  Janu- 
ary 1,  1991,  on  the  results  of  the  study  re- 
quired by  paragraph  (1). 

(4)  Contents  of  report.— The  report  re- 
quired by  paragraph  (3)  shall— 

(A)  include  the  number,  type,  and  cost  of 
meeting  the  needs  described  in  paragraph 
(2);  and 

(B)  rank  each  institution  by  relative  need 

(5)  Priority.— In  conducting  the  study  re- 
quired by  paragraph  (1),  the  Secretary  shall 
give  priority  to  institutions  which  are  re- 
ceiving assistance  under  this  part 

(b)  Long-Term  Study  of  Facilities.— 

(1)  Study  required.— The  Secretary  shall 
protnde  for  the  conduct  of  a  long-term  study 
of  facilities  of  each  institution  eligible  for 
assistance  under  this  part 

(2)  Contents  of  study.— The  study  re- 
quired by  paragraph  (1)  shall  include  a  5- 
year  projection  of  training  facilities  and 
equipment  and  housing  needs  and  shall  con- 
sider such  factors  as  projected  service  popu- 
lation, employment  and  economic  develop- 
ment forecasting,  based  on  the  most  current 
and  accurate  data  available  from  the  insti- 
tutions and  Indian  tribes  affected 

(3)  Report  required.— The  Secretary  shall 
submit  to  the  Congress  a  detailed  report  on 
the  results  of  such  study  not  later  than  the 
end  of  the  18-month  period  beginning  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 

(4)  Progress  reports  required.— The  Sec- 
retary shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a 
progress  report  not  less  often  than  once 
every  6  months,  beginning  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  concerning  activities 
conducted  pursuant  to  this  sectioru 

(c)  Construction  and  Renovation 
Grants.— Pursuant  to  the  studies  conducted 
and  the  report  submitted  under  subsection 
(a)  and  (b),  the  Secretary  is  authorised  to 
make  grants  to  the  tribally  controlled  ap- 
plied technology  institutions  for  construc- 
tion, rehabilitation,  major  alterations  and 
renovation  of  buildings  and  other  physical 
structures  for  the  conduct  of  programs 
funded  under  this  part  Such  grants  shall  be 
made  in  such  time  and  pursuant  to  such  ap- 
plications as  the  Secretary  shall  by  regula- 
tion determine. 

SEC.  wft  definitions 
For  the  purposes  of  this  Act 

(1)  The  terms  "Indian",  "Indian  tribe" 
and  "Secretary"  have  the  meaning  given 
such  terms  in  section  2  of  the  TYibally  Con- 
trolled Community  College  Assistance  Act  of 
1978. 

(2)  The  term  "tribally  controlled  postsec- 
ondary applied  technology  institution" 
means  an  institution  of  higher  education 
which  is  formally  controlled  or  has  been  for- 
mally sanctioned  or  chartered  by  the  gov- 
erning body  of  an  Indian  tribe  or  tribes 
which  offers  technical  degrees  or  certificate 
granting  programs. 

(3)  The  term  "Indian  student  count" 
means  a  number  equal  to  the  total  number 
of  Indian  students  enrolled  in  each  tribally 
controlled  applied  technology  institution, 
determined  as  follows: 

(A)  The  registrations  of  Indian  students  as 
in  effect  on  October  1  of  each  year. 

(B)  Credits  or  clock  hours  toward  a  certifi- 
cate earned  in  classes  offered  during  a 
summer  term  shall  be  counted  toward  the 
computation  of  the  Indian  student  count  in 
the  succeeding  fall  term. 
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(C)  Credits  or  clock  hours  toward  a  certifi- 
cate earned  in  classes  during  a  summer  term 
shall  be  counted  toward  the  computation  of 
the  Indian  student  count  if  the  institution 
at  which  the  student  is  in  attendance  has  es- 
tablished criteria  for  the  admission  of  such 
student  on  the  basis  of  the  student's  ability 
to  benefit  from  the  education  or  training  of- 
fered. The  institution  shall  be  presumed  to 
have  established  such  criteria  if  the  admis- 
sion procedures  for  such  studies  include 
counseling  or  testing  that  measures  the  stu- 
dent's aptitude  to  successfully  complete  the 
course  in  which  the  student  has  enrolled  No 
credit  earned  by  such  student  for  purposes 
of  obtaining  a  high  school  degree  or  its 
equivalent  shall  be  counted  toward  the  com- 
putation of  the  Indian  student  count 

(D)  Indian  students  earning  credits  in  any 
continuing  education  program  of  a  tribally 
controlled  applied  technology  institution 
shall  be  incltided  in  determining  the  sum  of 
all  credit  or  clock  hours. 

<E)  Credits  or  clock  hours  earned  in  a  con- 
tinuing education  program  shall  be  convert- 
ed to  the  basis  that  is  in  accordance  with 
the  Institution's  system  for  providing  credit 
for  participation  in  such  programs. 

SEC.  311.  APPROPRIATIONS  AUTHORIZED. 

<a)  In  General.— There  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  purposes  of  carrying  out 
this  part  $4,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1990 
and  such  sums  as  are  necessary  for  each  of 
the  5  succeeding  fiscal  years.  Funds  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  this  authority  shall  first 
be  used  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 305. 

<b)  Availability  of  Funds.— Unless  other- 
wise provided  in  appropriations  Acts,  funds 
appropriated  pursuant  to  this  section  shall 
remain  available  until  expended, 

(c)  Forward  FuNDiNO.—Except  as  provided 
in  appropriations  Acts,  funds  appropriated 
in  any  fiscal  year  for  grants  under  this  part 
may  be  used  to  fund  programs  provided  in 
the  current  or  succeeding  fiscal  years. 
PART  B— OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  TRIBAL 
ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 

SEC.  3tl.  TRIBAL  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT. 

The  Tribally  Controlled  Community  Col- 
lege Assistance  Act  of  1978  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  title: 

"TITLE  IV— TRIBAL  ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT 

"SEC.  4»L  SHORT  TITLE. 

"This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  'Tribal  Eco- 
nomic Development  and  Technology  Related 
Education  Assistance  Act  of  1989'. 

"SEC.  411.  GRANTS  AUTHORIZED. 

"(a)  General  Authority.— The  Secretary  is 
authorized,  subject  to  the  availability  of  ap- 
propriations, to  make  grants  to  tribally  con- 
trolled community  colleges  which  receive 
grants  under  either  this  Act  or  the  Navajo 
Community  College  Act  for  the  establish- 
ment and  support  of  tribal  economic  devel- 
opment and  education  institutes.  Each  pro- 
gram condtuited  unth  assistance  under  a 
grant  under  this  subsection  shall  include  at 
least  the  following  activities: 

"(1)  Determination  of  the  economic  devel- 
opment needs  and  potential  of  the  Indian 
tribes  involved  in  the  program,  including 
agriculture  and  natural  resources. 

"(2)  Development  of  consistent  courses  of 
instruction  to  prepare  postsecondary  stu- 
dents, tribal  officials  and  others  to  meet  the 
needs  defined  under  paragraph  (1).  The  de- 
velopment of  such  courses  may  be  coordinat- 
ed with  secondary  institutions  to  the  extent 
practicable. 


"(31  The  conduct  of  applied  technology 
courses,  including  administrative  expenses 
and  student  support  services. 

"(4)  Technical  assistance  and  training  to 
Federal,  tribal  and  community  officials  and 
business  managers  and  planners  deemed 
necessary  by  the  institution  to  enable  full 
implementation  of,  and  benefits  to  be  de- 
rived from,  the  program  developed  under 
paragraph  (1). 

"(S)  Clearinghouse  activities  encouraging 
the  coordination  of,  and  providing  a  point 
for  the  coordination  of,  all  applied  technolo- 
gy activities  (and  academically  related 
training)  serving  aU  students  of  the  Indian 
tribe  involved  in  the  grant 

"(6)  The  evaluation  of  such  grants  and 
their  effect  on  the  needs  developed  under 
paragraph  (1)  and  tribal  economic  self-suffi- 
ciency. 

"(b)  Amount  and  Duration.— The  grants 
shall  be  of  such  amount  and  duration  as  to 
afford  the  greatest  opportunity  for  success 
and  the  generation  of  relevant  data. 

"(c)  Appucations.— Institutions  which  re- 
ceive funds  under  other  titles  of  this  Act  or 
the  Navajo  Community  College  Act  may 
apply  for  grants  under  this  title  either  indi- 
vidually or  as  consortia  Each  applicant 
shaU  act  in  cooperation  with  an  Indian 
tribe  or  tribes  in  developing  and  implement- 
ing a  grant  under  this  part 

"SEC.  4(U.  authorization  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

"There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  grants  under  this  part  $2,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1990  and  such  sujtw  as  may  be 
necessary  for  each  of  the  5  succeeding  fiscal 
years. ". 

SEC.  322.  FACILITIES. 

Section  112  of  the  Tribally  Controlled 
Community  College  Assistance  Act  of  1978  is 
amended  by  redesignating  subsection  (c)  as 
subsection  (d)  and  inserting  after  subsection 
(b)  the  foUovnng  new  subsection: 

"(c)(1)  The  Secretary  sfiall  enter  into  a 
contract  unth  an  organization  described  in 
paragraph  (2)  to  establish  and  provide  on 
an  annual  basis  criteria  for  the  determina- 
tion and  prioritization  in  a  consistent  and 
equitable  manner  of  the  facilities  construc- 
tion and  renovation  needs  of  colleges  that 
receive  funding  under  this  Act  or  the  Navajo 
Community  College  Act. 

"(2)  An  organization  described  in  this  sec- 
tion is  any  organization  that— 

"(A)  is  eligible  to  receive  a  contract  under 
the  Indian  Self-Determination  and  Educa- 
tion Assistance  Act'  and 

"(B)  has  demonstrated  expertise  in  areas 
and  issues  dealing  with  tribally  controlled 
community  colleges. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  include  the  priori- 
ty list  established  pursuant  to  this  subsec- 
tion in  the  budget  submitted  annually  to  the 
Congress. ". 

PART  C— OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  INDIAN  SEC- 
ONDARY STUDENTS  IN  BUREAU  OF  INDIAN 

AFFAIRS  FUNDED  SCHOOLS 

SEC  331.  INDIAN  STUDENTS  IN  BUREAU  OF  INDIAN 
AFFAIRS  FUNDED  SECONDARY 

SCHOOLS. 

Subsection  (c)  of  section  1128  of  the  Edu- 
cation Amendments  of  1978  (25  U.S.C.  2008) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(6)(A)  The  Secretary  shaU  adjust  the  for- 
mula established  under  subsection  (a)  to  use 
a  weighted  unit  of  25  for  each  eligible 
Indian  student  enrolled  in  a  secondary  edu- 
cation program  offering  a  coherent  course  of 
subjects  providing  training  leading  to  a 
competency  in  a  technological  skill 

"(B)  The  adjustment  required  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  shall  be  used  for  the  first 


fiscal  year  and  each  succeeding  fiscal  year 
for  v}hich  there  is  an  increase  in  the  funds 
appropriated  for  allotment  under  this  sec- 
tion specifically  for  the  implementation  of 
this  paragraph  ". 

PART D— TRIBAL  PROGRAM  IMPROVEMENTS 
SEC.  Ul.  INDIAN  AND  NATIVE  HA  WAIIAN  PROGRAMS. 

Section  103  of  the  Carl  D.  Perkins  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  (20  U.S.C.  23131  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(A)"  after  "(b)(1)":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subparagraph: 

"(B)  The  Secretary  may  not  place  upon 
grants  or  contracts  entered  into  under  this 
para^rap/i  any  restrictions  relating  to  pro- 
grams or  outcomes  other  than  restrictions 
which  apply  to  grants  made  to  or  contracts 
entered  into  with  States  under  section  101. 
The  Secretary,  in  making  grants  under  this 
paragraph  shall  give  special  consideration 
to  grants  which  involve,  coordinate  with,  or 
encourage  tribal  economic  development 
plans. ". 

The    CHAIRMAN.    Are    there    any 
amendments  to  title  III? 
Are  there  any  further  amendments? 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  DANNEMETER 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Madam  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  DANNEBtEVEK: 
At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following  new 
title: 

"TITLE  V.  PROHIBITION  AGAINST  THE 
USE  OP  FEDERAL  FUNDS  BY  SCHOOL 
DISTRICTS  AND  COMMUNITY  COL- 
LEGES WHICH  OFFER  APPUED 
TECHNOLOGY  PROGRAMS  AND 
WHICH  PROHIBIT  VOLUNTARY 
SCHOOL  PRAYER 

"No  funds  shall  be  made  available  under 
any  applicable  program  in  this  Act  to  any 
state  or  local  educational  agency  which  has 
a  policy  of  denying  or  which  effectively  pre- 
vents participation  In  prayer  in  public 
schools  by  Individuals  on  a  voluntary  basis." 
Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Madam  Chair- 
man, there  is  a  crisis  in  public  educa- 
tion in  this  country,  and  no  one  can 
deny  that.  My  amendment  relates  to 
an  effort  to  correct  the  crisis. 

There  are  twin  goals  in  education  in 
any  society.  One  deals  with  the  educa- 
tion of  competence,  which  is  the  sub- 
ject matter  essentially  of  this  bill.  The 
other,  of  equal  importance,  is  the  edu- 
cation of  conscience.  Since  1962  we 
have  denied  the  school  children  of  this 
country  from  the  equally  important 
task  in  education;  namely,  dealing 
with  the  education  of  conscience.  That 
is  the  reason  behind  the  offering  of 
the  amendment. 

If  we  look  back  on  the  inauguration 
ceremony,  we  find  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  took  the  oath  of 
office  on  a  Bible  on  which  George 
Washington  took  the  oath  of  office 
when  he  became  our  President  a  little 
over  200  years  ago.  At  the  inaugiira- 
tion  ceremony,  one  of  the  great  evan- 
gelical leaders  of  this  world,  Billy 
Graham,  gave  a  prayer,  the  closing  pe- 
tition of  which  contained  an  express 
reference  to  the  triune  God.  Each  day 
we  begin  the  deliberations  of  this  t>ody 
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we  have  a  Chaplain  paid  for  by  the 
taxpayers  who  recites  a  prayer,  and 
the  same  on  the  Senate  side.  The  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  daUy  opens  Its  delib- 
erations with  a  recitation  "God  save 
this  honorable  Court."  Our  institu- 
tions are  clearly  founded  on  the  exist- 
ence of  a  Creator,  an  almighty  God 
that  created  this  world. 

I  would  also  like  to  cite  to  my  col- 
leagues a  book  that  was  written  by 
David  Barton,  published  in  1988,  that 
has  a  series  of  interesting  comparisons 
on  what  has  happened  to  our  culture 
from  the  time  that  our  society, 
through  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  in  1962.  removed  open- 
ing day  voluntary  prayer  in  the  public 
schools  of  America.  On  SAT  scores  in 
1962.  the  average  was  970.  By  1986  it 
had  declined  to  about  908.  In  teenage 
pregnancies,  birth  rates  for  unwed 
women  15  to  19  years  of  age,  births 
per  1,000  unwed  women  in  1962  was 
about  15,  and  the  latest  figure  for  1983 
is  about  28. 
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Pregnancies  to  unwed  women  under 
IS  years  of  age,  in  1962,  total  live 
births  and  abortions,  at  that  time  was 
about  5,  and  now  we  find  in  the  cur- 
rent year  of  1983  that  number  had 
risen  to  some  21  per  thousand. 

Pregnancies  to  unwed  women  15  to 
19  years  of  age  in  1962  was  100  per 
100.000,  by  1983  the  latest  figure  avail- 
able, about  540  per  100,000. 

Sexually  transmitted  diseases,  gon- 
orrhea, the  group  10  to  14  years  of 
age,  in  1962  the  level  was  14  per 
100.000;  in  1985  that  is  44  per  100,000. 

Sexually  transmitted  diseases,  gon- 
orrhea, age  group  15  to  19.  in  1962  it 
was  400  per  100,000;  in  1985  it  was  up 
to  about  1,150  per  100,000. 

Suicide  rates  in  the  age  group  20  to 
24,  1962  was  8  per  100,000,  by  1983,  the 
latest  year  for  which  the  figures  are 
available,  it  had  doubled  almost  to  15. 

Divorces  in  this  country  in  1962  the 
average  rate  per  1,000  of  total  popula- 
tion was  2.2,  and  the  most  recent  year 
available,  1980-83,  it  is  more  than  dou- 
bled to  5.1. 

Unmarried  couples  living  together  in 
1982,  we  had  a  total  of  some  439  per 
1.000,  and  by  the  latest  year  for  which 
figures  are  available,  1985,  that  figure 
had  risen  to  1.983  per  100,000. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Dan- 
ifSMXTZH]  has  expired. 

(By  imanimous  consent  Mr.  Danne- 
MKTKR  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  ad- 
ditional minutes.) 

Mr.  DANNEMETER.  Violent  crime 
In  the  United  States,  number  of  of- 
fenses in  1962,  255  per  100.000;  by  1986 
It  had  risen  to  1.327  per  100.000. 

Alcohol  consimiption  per  capita  in 
the  United  States,  2  gallons  per  capita 
in  1962  approximately;  in  1983  it  had 
risen  to  2.6. 


The  national  estimate  of  child  abuse 
and  neglect  reports,  in  1976,  the  earli- 
est year  for  which  this  is  available,  669 
per  100,000;  in  1985  it  had  risen  to  1,928 
per  100,000;  child  abuse  reporting  rates, 
cases  per  1,000  children,  1976  it  was 
10.1  per  1,000,  by  1985  it  had  escalated 
to  30.6  per  1,000. 

Illegal  drug  use  among  youths  age  12 
to  25,  marijuana,  1972,  14  percent  of 
the  children  in  those  age  groups;  by 
1982  it  had  risen  to  26.7;  hashish,  47.9 
in  1972  and  64.1  percent  in  1982;  co- 
caine in  1972,  1.5  percent  of  drug  use 
among  ages  12  to  25,  1.5  percent;  in 
1982  it  was  6.5  percent. 

Drug  use  among  young  adults,  high 
school  seniors  who  had  tried  marijua- 
na, 4  percent  in  1962,  51  percent  in 
1982 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Danne- 
METER  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  ad- 
ditional minute.) 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Now,  Madam 
Chairman,  you  may  not  agree  with  the 
correlations  that  this  author  has  come 
up  with,  David  Barton,  but  it  is  a  dis- 
turbing study  in  the  correlation  be- 
tween what  this  society  of  ours  did 
through  the  decision  of  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  in  1962  saying  that  we  no 
longer  would  have  voluntary  prayer  in 
public  schools,  and  I  think  the  mini- 
miun  thing  that  we  could  do  here 
today  is  to  adopt  this  amendment. 

This  Member  from  California  would 
have  preferred  to  offer  a  constitution- 
al amendment  on  this  subject  but  it 
would  not  be  germane  to  this  bill.  This 
is  why  I  have  approached  the  matter 
from  the  offering  of  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Gekas  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Dannemeyer 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Madam  Chairman, 
would  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  intend  to  vote 
for  the  amendment,  but  I  do  have  a 
question  about  it  which  will  help  us 
develop  it  as  we  move  along.  That  que- 
siton  is:  There  are  many  school  boards 
across  the  country,  I  think,  who  are 
willing  to  legislate  a  moment  of  silence 
of  a  moment  of  meditation  without 
using  the  word  "prayer."  . 

I  am  wondering  whether  or  not  the 
language  as  strictly  construed  in  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
California  would  prevent  a  moment  of 
silence  of  a  moment  of  meditation  as 
contrasted  to  or  as  might  be  included 
in  the  word  "prayer." 

Does  the  gentleman  from  California 
have  any  thoughts  on  that? 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  I  do  not  think 
the  language  of  my  amendment  would 


preclude  the  moment  of  silence  be- 
cause I  think  the  moment  of  silence 
would  be  considered  within  the  con- 
text of  the  express  language  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  If  the  gentleman  would 
yield  further,  it  says  "or  which  effec- 
tively prevents  participation  in  prayer 
in  public  schools  by  individuals."  I 
think  we  ought  to  keep  watch  on  this. 

I  think  many  of  us  want  to  support 
the  spirit  of  the  amendment,  but  we 
ought  to  watch,  as  this  progresses,  the 
exact  meaning  of  the  individustl 
phrases.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Madam  Chair- 
man, I  can  say  to  my  coUegue  from 
Pennsylvania— and  I  thank  him  for  his 
comment— that  poll  after  poll  in  this 
country  has  made  very  clear  that  the 
vast  majority  of  the  American  public 
want  this  to  happen.  The  poll  that  I 
have  reference  to  is  the  CBS-New 
Times  poll  in  July  1987  that  showed 
that  66  percent  of  the  people  in  this 
country  favor  it,  27  percent  are  op- 
posed, and  it  did  not  make  any  differ- 
ence particularly  between  Democrats, 
independents.  Republicans.  The  per- 
centages were  about  the  same. 

It  is  not  a  partisan  issue.  It  is  some- 
thing the  American  public  wants  to 
happen  overwhelmingly. 

Since  1962  when  this  decision  of  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  came  down  pre- 
cluding voluntary  prayer  in  public 
schools  in  America,  I  am  only  aware 
that  in  one  instance  that  the  House 
has  voted  on  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment that  would  have  in  effect  permit- 
ted the  States  of  the  Union  to  override 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

As  I  said  earlier,  I  would  have  hoped 
that  we  could  present  a  constitutional 
amendment  so  that  Members  could 
vote  on  that,  but  it  would  not  be  ger- 
mane to  this  bill.  So  in  place  of  that 
proposed  constitutional  amendment  I 
have  offered  this  amendment. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Madam  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  the  last  word  merely 
to  say  if  I  thought  this  amendment 
would  correct  all  of  those  problems 
that  were  Just  recited,  I  would  say, 
"Let's  put  it  on  every  piece  of  legisla- 
tion that  comes  down  the  pike." 

But  you  know  and  I  Icnow,  probably, 
that  home  is  the  only  place  that  is 
going  to  do  very  much  about  correct- 
ing those  problems. 

So  I  suppose  it  is  a  copout  to  say, 
"Well,  you  know,  let's  let  the  schools 
do  it."  But  I  have  some  questions. 

When  you  look  at  this  "no  funds 
shall  be  made  available  under  any  ap- 
plicable program  in  this  act  to  any 
State  or  local  educational  agency 
which  has  a  policy  of  denying  or 
which  effectively  prevents  participat- 
ing in  prayer  in  public  schools  by  indi- 
viduals on  a  voluntary  basis." 

Now  my  first  question  is  how  do  you 
prevent  anyone  from  voluntarily  pray- 
ing?  Now   if   that   is   not   what   the 
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amendment  means,  then  we  ought  to 
say  what  the  amendment  really  means 
is  that  you  will  state  that  there  will  be 
voluntary  prayer  in  your  school. 

Now  when  does  that  take  place? 
"Johnnie,  what  is  the  answer  to  this 
question?" 

"Sorry,  Teach.  I  am  voluntarily 
praying.  I  will  be  up  with  an  answer,  if 
my  prayers  get  answered,  a  little  bit 
later." 

I  want  to  correct  all  those  evils  the 
gentleman  from  California  talked 
about.  I  know  that  only  myself  as  a 
parent  is  going  to  have  very  much  to 
do  with  that.  I  think  we  want  to  be 
very,  very  sure  here  that  we  are  not 
writing  into  this  that  not  only  must 
they  allow  voluntary  prayer— and  I  do 
not  know  how  you  stop  that — but  sec- 
ondly are  we  somehow  or  other  man- 
dating that  they  state  a  certain  time 
that  you  have  voluntary  prayer?  Or 
what  are  we  doing? 
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The  God  I  pray  to,  and  his  son,  and 
sometimes  one  time,  sometimes  20 
times  a  day.  Just  a  few  minutes  ago 
when  I  saw  this  amendment,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  would  not  be  very 
happy  if  he  thought  I  was  only  doing 
it,  or  she,  simply  because  I  mandated 
to  do  it.  I  think  that  they  will  not  be 
very  happy  with  my  praying  in  that 
manner.  I  always  tell  them  in  church- 
es back  home  when  they  write  me 
those  letters,  in  the  last  paragraph  it 
says,  "I  am  praying  to  you,"  in  the  last 
paragraph  it  says,  "I  am  praying  to 
you."  I  appreciate  that.  But  let  me  tell 
Members  when  it  is  written  in  such  a 
manner  where  it  is  actually  saying. 
"Brother,  I  am  praying  for  you."  I 
resent  that  holier  than  thou,  et  cetera, 
attitude. 

So  I  just  want  to  make  sure  that  this 
amendment  somehow  or  other  is  not 
saying  that  we  are  mandating  a  cer- 
tain period  of  voluntary  prayer  in.  I 
don't  know  when  they  are  taking  a  vo- 
cational education  course  or  in  shop  or 
wherever  it  may  be.  because  I  do  not 
believe  Members  can  stop  voluntary 
prayer. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Madam  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODLING.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  It  is  the  intent 
of  this  amendment,  I  will  share  with 
my  colleague  from  Permsylvania.  that 
there  is  no  effort  on  my  part  as  the 
author  of  this  amendment  to  mandate 
that  we  have  voluntary  prayer  in 
public  schools.  It  is  just  to  authorize  a 
school  district  to  do  that  if  the  local 
trustees  choose  to  do  that,  and  the 
timing  of  it.  I  do  not  think  we  have  to 
put  this  here  when  it  takes  place.  That 
is  a  decision  a  local  school  district 
makes. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  But  the  gentleman 
said  if  the  local  trustees  decide  to  do 
it,  but  I  do  not  quite  read  it  that  way. 


I  understand  if  they  do  not  do  it,  they 
do  not  get  any  fimds.  Am  I  wrong? 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  That  is  right, 
no  fimds  can  be  used  if  they  have  a 
policy  that  says  they  carmot  do  it.  It 
means  if  they  want  to  get  the  money, 
they  have  to  have  a  policy  that  toler- 
ates it. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Did  you  pray 
about  this? 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODLING.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  We  gather  that  the 
intent,  those  Members  who  are  talking 
about  this  are  in  favor  of  your  basic 
proposition,  so  we  want  to  try  to  help 
make  it  work. 

It  appears  that  the  negative  way  in 
which  the  gentleman  has  posed  the 
language  means  that  if  they  take  no 
position,  that  is.  if  we  give  them  the 
opportunity  to  choose  as  we  were  dis- 
cussing here,  that  that  is  preferable  to 
mandating  prayer.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
that  would  be  unconstitutional  if  we 
mandated  prayer.  Is  the  gentleman 
not  really  intending  here  to  say  that  if 
a  school  district  actively  prohibited 
prayer  in  school,  then  the  funds  would 
be  stripped,  but  if  they  do  not  say  any- 
thing about  it  all.  then  their  funds  will 
not  be  cut  off? 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  That  is  a  cor- 
rect statement.  If  there  is  nothing  in 
the  policy  of  the  school  district  that 
prohibits  it.  then  it  would  be  in  com- 
pliance with  the  amendment. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Then  we  have  to  go  a 
step  further.  It  seems  to  determine 
what  is  meant  by  either  the  prayer, 
the  voluntary  prayer  about  which  the 
amendment  speaks. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
GooDLiNG]  has  expired. 

(By  imanimous  consent  Mr.  Good- 
ling  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  GOODLING.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Gekas]. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  What  we  want  to  do  as 
we  go  along  and  I  will  seek  help  here 
in  a  moment,  to  make  sure  the  final 
meaning  of  what  the  gentleman  from 
California  is  attempting  to  do  here  is 
give  the  school  districts  and  ultimately 
the  students  the  opportunity  to 
choose,  not  to  mandate  prayer,  but 
make  the  school  districts  to  not  pro- 
hibit the  opportunity  to  choose,  to 
utter  voluntary  prayer. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  The  gentle- 
man has  correctly  interpreted  the 
sense  of  this  amendment,  and  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Madam  Chairman. 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  Madam 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the  requi- 
site number  of  words. 

I  will  not  take  very  long.  I  know  the 
hour  is  late. 


I  want  to  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Danneketer].  The 
gentleman  referred  to  a  study  earlier 
by  a  gentleman  named  David  Barton, 
no  relation  to  myself,  but  I  have  met 
with  that  gentleman,  and  I  have  re- 
ceived several  copies  of  the  documents 
that  have  been  referred  to.  They  are 
very  interesting  reading,  and  I  would 
encourage  every  Member  of  Congress 
to  take  the  time  to  get  that  booklet 
and  read  it. 

I,  as  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  DANNEMEYER],  would  support  a 
constitutional  amendment  allowing 
voluntary  school  prayer  in  our  public 
schools  since  that  amendment  has  to 
come  before  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary which  stated  several  times  they 
plan  not  to  allow  the  amendment  on 
to  the  floor.  I  think  it  is  a  worthwhile 
effort  to  put  the  issue  of  volxmtary 
prayer  before  the  American  people. 

As  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  DANNEMEYER]  Stated,  somewhere 
in  the  neighborhood  of  80  to  85  per- 
cent of  the  American  public  supports 
voluntary  school  prayer,  and  I  would 
urge  the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 
Madam  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HENRY.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

I  hate  to  belabor  the  point,  but  the 
issue  is  critical  and  the  one  which 
sometimes  perhaps  dares  to  giggle 
about  and  position  about  and  position 
over.  I  know  that  is  not  the  intent  of 
the  gentleman,  either. 

I  think  if  we  are  going  to  move  for- 
ward on  this  amendment.  I  think  the 
record  has  to  show  two  very,  very  clear 
things.  I  would  suggest  these.  One,  I 
think  we  have  to  be  very  clear  that, 
and  I  support  the  intent  of  the  amend- 
ment, as  I  understand  it.  For  that 
reason  if  there  is  a  vote  on  it,  I  vote 
for  it,  but  I  want  the  record  to  show 
very  clearly  that  I  believe  the  amend- 
ment as  drawn  has  technical  deficien- 
cies which  have  to  be  addressed  either 
by  the  other  body  or  in  conference,  be- 
cause I  think  the  amendment  in  the 
present  wording  is  technically,  legally 
deficient. 

A  very  practical  matter,  I  do  not 
know  when  to  provide  or  what  point  of 
opportunity,  a  period  for  what  I  pre- 
sume is  meant  to  be  silent  prayer  or 
meditation  in  a  community  college  en- 
vironment when  we  do  not  have  kids 
on  a  regular  schedule  as  opposed  to  K- 
12,  when  we  know  the  school  day 
begins  and  ends. 

Perhaps  more  importantly  and 
second.  I  also  want  the  record  very 
clearly  to  show,  and  I  support  the 
intent  of  the  amendment,  although  I 
believe  the  amendment  needs  work.  I 
think  it  is  very  important  that  the 
sponsor  confirm  this,  just  to  ensure 
that  the  intent  of  the  amendment  is 
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constitutionally  protected.  May  I  ask 
the  gentleman,  very  clearly,  is  he  will- 
ing to  state  for  the  record  that  the 
intent  of  the  language  is  neither  to 
legislatively  encourage  nor  legislative- 
ly discourage  the  practice  of  prayer, 
but  simply  to  provide  opportunity  for 
silent  prayer?  

lUr.  DANNEMEYER.  The  gentle- 
man has  correctly  interpreted  the 
intent  of  the  author  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Madam  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HENRY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  I  think  my  ques- 
tion was  answered.  I  was  going  to  ask 
by  the  way  in  which  the  gentleman 
raised  the  question,  but  I  was  con- 
cerned about  the  word  "silent."  Is 
your  intent  voluntary  silent  prayer? 

Bftr.  DANNEMEYER.  I  would,  in 
answer  to  the  gentleman's  question 
that  was  earlier  asked  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Gekas], 
when  you  use  the  word  "prayer,"  that 
includes  both  an  expressed  and  a 
silent  prayer.  Both  forms  would  be  au- 
thorized under  this,  the  terms  of  this 
amendment.  That  is  the  intention  of 
the  author  with  respect  to  that  issue. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  It  is  beyond  sUent 
prayer.  Does  the  gentleman  not  also 
have  to  specifically  set  aside  a  period 
for  that  prayer?     

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  I  do  not  think 
it  is  necessary  to  do  that.  I  think  the 
logic  of  the  people  would  tell  Members 
that  ordinarily  when  we  begin  public 
events  in  our  society,  we  do  that  at  the 
beginning  of  the  day  or  begiiuilng  of 
the  proceeding.  We  have  a  prayer  here 
at  the  beginning  of  the  House  proceed- 
ing, not  the  middle  or  end. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  I  realize  the  logic 
and  realize  there  are  an  awful  lot  of 
people  who  have  the  intent  to  destroy 
what  Members  are  trying  to  do.  and 
therefore  they  will  have  all  sorts  of 
prayers  uttered  audibly  at  any  time 
while  someone  is  conducting  class, 
while  lecturing,  et  cetera.  That  is  why 
I  think  if  it  is  silent  prayer,  then  it  can 
be  any  time.  If  it  is  audible  prayer,  it 
seems  to  me  we  have  to  specify  in  your 
amendment  that  there  is  a  time  for 
such.  

lii.  DANNEMEYER.  It  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  offerer  that  this  take  place, 
whatever  the  activity  is,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  school  day. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Madam  Chairman. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  HENRY.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

D  1800 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California. 
M««i«m  Chairman.  I  move  to  strike 
the  last  word,  and  I  rise  in  opposition 
to  the  amendment. 

Madam  Chairman.  I  Just  learned  of 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
from    California    [Mr.    Dannx- 


iieyer].  If  we  are  serious  about  this 
very  valuable  bill  and  want  to  see  it 
declared  unconstitutional,  we  can  just 
add  an  unconstitutional  amendment  to 
it. 

If  there  is  one  thing  the  first  amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution  is  very  clear 
about  in  all  of  the  cases  regarding 
prayer  in  public  schools,  it  is  that  the 
Government  shall  not  be  tilting 
toward  religion.  This  is  something 
that  Thomas  Jefferson  felt  very 
strongly  about  and  insisted  on  when 
he  wrote  the  Constitution  for  Virginia, 
and  it  made  a  lot  of  sense.  There  were 
dozens  and  dozens  of  religions  when 
our  country  was  founded,  and  it  would 
not  have  worked  at  all  not  to  have  had 
total  freedom  of  religion.  Today,  when 
we  have  even  more  religions,  it  is  peril- 
ous to  think  that  the  Goverrunent— 
and  we  are  talking  about  the  Govern- 
ment making  up  a  prayer,  because  the 
subject  is  public  schools— will  decide 
what  the  prayer  will  be  and  what  kind 
of  a  prayer  the  children  are  going  to 
be  subjected  to. 

There  are  probably  600  to  700  reli- 
gions in  this  country,  including  her- 
mits. I  Just  cannot  begin  to  name  the 
different  religions  we  have  in  this 
country.  If  one  of  them  is  entitled  to 
offer  the  prayer,  why  should  the  Gov- 
ernment decide  what  the  prayer  is 
going  to  be? 

So  it  is  a  perilous  thing. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Madam  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  yield 
to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Madam  Chair- 
man, in  1892  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
made  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  sup- 
posed connection  between  Christianity 
and  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  After  reviewing  hundreds  of 
volumes  of  historical  documents,  the 
court  asserted:  "These  references  add 
a  volume  of  unofficial  declarations  to 
the  mass  of  organic  utterances  that 
this  is  a  religious  people,  a  Christian 
nation." 

Likewise,  in  1931,  Supreme  Court 
Justice  George  Sutherland  reviewed 
the  1892  decision  in  reference  to  an- 
other case  and  reiterated  that  Ameri- 
cans are  a  Christian  people. 

In  1952,  Justice  William  O.  Douglas 
affirmed  that  we  are  a  religious  people 
and  that  our  institutions  presuppose  a 
supreme  being. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California. 
Madam  Chairman,  I  decline  to  yield 
further. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  what  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia said,  but  there  is  nobody  here 
who  can  certify  that  great  harm  will 
not  be  done  by  having  the  Govern- 
ment get  into  this  business.  If  the 
Government  is  going  to  be  making  up 
the  prayers,  it  is  going  to  deeply 
offend  certain  people  who  are  devout 
in  what  they  believe,  that  certain  chil- 


dren are  not  and  should  not  be  sub- 
jected to  Government-inspired  prayer. 

Mr.  HENRY.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 

Mr.  HENRY.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
am  trying  to  help  us  get  through  this 
sticky  wicket,  quite  frankly.  I  agree 
with  everything  the  gentleman  has 
said.  My  luiderstanding  is  that  we  are 
not  talking  or  the  sponsor  is  not  talk- 
ing about  a  State-authored  prayer  of 
any  sort.  That  is  why  also  in  addition  I 
asked  the  gentleman,  for  purposes  of 
the  record,  to  make  clear  two  very  im- 
portant points. 

The  first  was  that  he  acknowledge 
that  the  language  needs  work.  The 
problem  is  that  I  know  he  is  not  going 
to  withdraw  his  amendment  because 
he  is  not  going  to  have  time  to  refine 
it  or  resubmit  it.  What  he  is  trying  to 
do  is  to  get  a  vehicle  for  hopefully  pur- 
suing it  as  the  legislation  progresses.  I 
do  not  object  to  that  because,  quite 
frankly,  I  would  like  to  see  some  of 
what  the  gentleman  is  trying  to  do.  I 
think  it  can  partially  be  addressed  ap- 
propriately. 

But.  second.  I  want  it  made  very 
clear  in  the  Record,  to  meet  the  con- 
stitutional test  the  gentleman  has  just 
referred  to,  that  the  effort  is  not  to 
legislatively  encourage  or  legislatively 
discourage  the  practice  of  prayer  or  to 
institute  religious  rights  as  a  matter  of 
public  policy.  I  think  if  we  can  estab- 
lish that  clearly  for  the  record,  we 
have  then  preserved,  quite  frankly, 
the  possibility  for  the  gentleman  from 
California  to  pursue  refinement  that 
may  stand  debate  on  the  merits. 

Quite  frankly,  we  have  somewhat  of 
a  red  herring  before  us,  because  I 
think  I  am  supportive  of  what  the  gen- 
tleman is  trying  to  do,  but  the  lan- 
guage on  its  face  is,  I  think,  quite 
problematical.  I  am  trying  to  get  us 
beyond  this  point,  quite  frankly,  so 
some  of  us  who  support  addressing  the 
issue  do  not  get  stuck  voting  on  lan- 
guage without  some  qualification 
which  I  have  tried  to  get  into  the 
Record,  and  likewise  so  the  gentleman 
on  the  other  side  of  the  question  are 
not  appearing  as  if  they  are  opposed 
to  the  Deity.  In  fact,  I  am  sure  that  is 
not  what  they  want.  I  am  trying  to  de- 
politicize  the  issue  and  make  our  posi- 
tion very  plan  on  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Ed- 
wards] has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Henry,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Edwards  of 
California  was  allowed  to  proceed  for 
30  additional  seconds.) 

Mr.  HENRY.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HENRY.  Madam  Chairman,  I  do 
not  want  this  to  be  used  artifically  as  a 
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politicizing  vote  on  either  side  if  it 
comes  to  a  voice  vote  or  to  the  point 
where  we  are  tagged  as  being  pro-God, 
anti-God,  pro-prayer,  or  anti-prayer, 
because  the  issue  is  too  serious  for 
that.  I  would  like  to  see  the  gentleman 
have  a  chance  to  pursue  this  in  confer- 
ence by  accepting  it  with  the  provi- 
sions he  has  agreed  to. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California, 
Madam  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  observation,  but  I  want  to 
point  out  that  if  my  colleagues  vote 
for  this  amendment,  they  are  voting  to 
have  the  Government  write  prayers 
and  to  subject  American  children  in 
our  public  schools  to  whatever  the 
Government  decides  shall  be  the 
prayer. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Danne- 
meykh]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Madam  Chair- 
man, I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by   electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  269,  noes 
135,  not  voting  30,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  47] 
AYES— 269 


Meyers 

Mfume 

Michel 

Miller  (OH) 

Molinari 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (WA) 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Neal  (NO 

Nelson 

Nielson 

Nowak 

Ortiz 

Owens  (UT) 

Oxley 

Packard 

Pallone 

Parker 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patterson 

Paxon 

Payne  (VA) 

Penny 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 

Poshard 

Price 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Ravenel 

Ray 

Regula 

Rhodes 


Andrews 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Archer 

Armey 

Baker 

Ballenger 

Barnard 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Bennett 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

BevlU 

BUbray 

BUirakis 

Bliley 

Boggs 

Boucher 

Broomfield 

Browder 

Brown  (CO) 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Buechner 

Bunning 

Burton 

Byron 

Callahan 

Campbell  (CO) 

Carper 

Can- 
Chandler 

Chapman 

Clarke 

Clement 

dinger 

Coble 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 

Combest 

Conte 

Cooper 

CocteUo 

Cox 

Craig 

Dannemeyer 

E>arden 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 


Derrick 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Donnelly 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Douglas 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dyson 

Eckart 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

English 

Erdreich 

Espy 

Fawell 

Fields 

Flake 

Prenzel 

Gallegly 

Gaydos 

Gekas 

Gibbons 

Gillmor 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Goodllng 

Gordon 

Goss 

Gradison 

Grandy 

Grant 

Gray 

Gunderson 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall  (TX) 

Hamilton 


HoUoway 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

James 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Jones  (NO 

Kanjorski 

Kasich 

Kolbe 

Kolter 

Kyi 

Lagomarsino 

Lancaster 

Laughlin 

Lent 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (PL) 

Lightfoot 

Lipinski 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Long 

Lowery  (CA) 

Luken,  Thomas 

Lukens,  Donald 

Machtley 

Madlgan 


Hammerschmidt  Marlenee 


Hancock 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hastert 

Hayes  (LA) 

Heney 

Hefner 

Henry 

Herger 

HUer 

Hoagland 


Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NY) 

Martinez 

Mazzoli 

McCandless 

McCloskey 

McCrery 

McDade 

McEwen 

McMUlen  (MD) 

McNulty 


Akaka 

Anderson 

Annunzio 

Aspin 

Atkins 

AuCoin 

Beilenson 

Berman 

Boehlert 

Bonior 

Borski 

Bosco 

Boxer 

Brennan 

Brown  (CA) 

Bustamante 

Campbell  (CA) 

Cardin 

Clay 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins 

Conyers 

CoughUn 

Coyne 

DeFazio 

Dellums 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Downey 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Early 

Edwards  (CA) 

E^ngel 

Evans 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Pish 

Foglietta 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford  (TN) 

Frank 

Frost 


Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rohrabacher 

Rose 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (GA) 

Russo 

Saiki 

Sangmeister 

Sarpalius 

Sax  ton 

Schaefer 

Schneider 

Schuette 

Schulze 

Sensenbrenner 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Smith  (MS) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (TX) 

Smith.  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith,  Robert 

(NH) 
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Gallo 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Oilman 

Gonzalez 

Green 

Guarini 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes  (IL) 

Hertel 

Hochbrueckner 

Houghton 

Hoyer 

Johnston 

Jones  (GA) 

Jontz 

Kaptur 

Kastenmeier 

Keimedy 

Kennelly 

KUdee 

Kleczka 

Kostmayer 

LaFalce 

Lant06 

Leach  (lA) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Levin  (MI) 

Levlne  (CA) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Lowey  (NY) 

Man  ton 

Markey 

Matsui 

MavTOules 

McDermott 

McHugh 

MlUer  (CA) 

MiUer  (WA) 

MineU 

Moakley 

Moody 

Morella 


Smith,  Robert 

(OR) 
Snowe 
Solomon 
Spence 
Spratt 
Staggers 
Stallings 
Stangeland 
Steams 
Stenholm 
Stump 
Sundquist 
Tallon 
Tanner 
Tauke 
Tauzin 
Thomas  (CA) 
Thomas  (GA) 
Thomas  (WY) 
Traficant 
Upton 
Valentine 
Vander  Jagt 
Volkmer 
Vucanovich 
Walgren 
Walker 
Walsh 
Watkins 
Weldon 
Whlttaker 
Whltten 
Wise 
Wolf 
Wyden 
Wylie 
Yatron 
Young  (AK) 
Young  (PL) 


Morrison  (CT) 

Mrazek 

Nagle 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Olin 

Owens  (NY) 

Panetta 

Payne  (NJ) 

Pease 

Pelosi 

Pickett 

Rangel 

Sabo 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schiff 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Shays 

Sikorski 

Sislsky 

Skaggs 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (LA) 

Smith  (VT) 

Solarz 

Stokes 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Torres 

TorrlceUI 

Towns 

Traxler 

Unsoeld 

Vento 

VIsclosky 

Waxman 

Weiss 

Williams 

Wolpe 

Yatei 


Leland 
McCoUum 
McCurdy 
McGrath 


Neal  (MA) 
Obey 
Pepper 
Porter 


McMUlan  (NO     Roybal 


Stark 

DdaU 

Weber 

Wheat 

Wilson 
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NOT  VOTING— 30 

Ackerman  Courier  Faacell 

Alexander  Crane  Flippo 

Bateman  Crockett  Florio 

Bates  DeLay  Garcia 

Brooks  Doman  (CA)  Leath  (TX) 


Mr.  PANETTA  and  Mr.  GONZALEZ 
changed  their  votes  from  "aye"  to 
"no." 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Il- 
linois, Mr.  McCLOSKEY,  and  Mr. 
MP^ME  changed  their  vote  from  "no" 
to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  got  to  the 
House  floor  with  no  time  left  on  the 
clock,  trying  to  determine  what  the 
nature  was  of  the  amendment  upon 
which  we  just  voted.  I  went  to  the  ma- 
jority side  of  the  committee  to  ask  if 
they  had  a  copy  that  I  might  read. 
They  indicated  that  they  did  not. 

I  went  to  the  desk  and  asked  if  they 
had  a  copy.  They  indicated  they  would 
try  to  make  some  copies  so  that  Mem- 
bers might  understand  what  they  are 
voting  on.  I  appreciate  that  effort,  but 
the  fact  is  that  if  we  are  going  to  deal 
with  each  other  civilly  in  a  body  like 
this,  we  have  a  right  to  know  what  it  is 
we  are  voting  on.  The  rules  of  the 
House,  as  I  understand  it,  require 
there  be  at  least  12  copies  of  amend- 
ments made  available  in  case  you  had 
the  quaint  idea  you  ought  to  be  able  to 
read  the  amendment  you  are  voting  on 
before  you  vote  on  it. 

I  would  respectfully  ask  any  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  who  produce  an 
amendment  in  the  future,  whether  it 
is  about  God,  prayer,  denying  funds, 
or  any  other  subject,  to  at  least  meet 
the  spirit  of  the  rules  by  enabling  each 
and  every  one  of  us  to  read  a  copy  of 
the  amendment  before  we  vote  on  it. 

D  1830 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Madam  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  would  say  to  my 
colleague  who  just  was  in  the  well  of 
the  House  that  this  amendment  was 
available.  We  discussed  it  in  debate,  in 
open  debate,  on  the  floor  of  the 
House.  We  all  know  that  we  have  a  TV 
monitor  in  our  offices  for  those  who 
are  not  in  attendance. 

There  was  never  any  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  offeror  of  this  amendment 
to  deny  or  hide  what  it  was  about. 
There  was  a  full  debate  on  the  floor  of 
the  House.  I  am  only  sorry  that  my 
colleague  was  not  able  to  come  to  the 
floor  and  participate  in  the  debate  so 
that  we  may  have  the  good  wisdom  of 
his  observations  as  to  whether  or  not 
this  is  or  is  not  good  public  policy. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  the  bill? 
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If  not,  the  question  Is  on  the  com- 
mittee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended, 
was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule. 
the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  [Mr. 
Foley],  having  assumed  the  Chair. 
Ms.  Pelosi,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee, having  had  under  consider- 
ation the  bill  (H.R.  7)  to  amend  the 
Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational  Education 
Act  to  extend  the  authorities  con- 
tained in  such  Act  through  the  fiscal 
year  1995.  pursuant  to  House  Resolu- 
tion 143,  she  reported  the  bill  back  to 
the  House  with  an  amendment  adopt- 
ed by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  is  or- 
dered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole?  If  not,  the  question  is  on  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  biU  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  402,  noes 
3,  not  voting  29,  as  follows: 

[RoU  No.  481 


Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applegmte 

Archer 

Anney 

Aspin 

Atkins 

AuColn 

Baker 

Ballencer 

Barnard 

BarUett 

Barton 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

BenUey 

Bereuter 

Berman 

BevtU 

BUbray 

BlUiakls 

Bliley 

Bodilert 


AYES— 402 

Bosgs 
Bonlor 
Borski 
Bosco 
Boucher 
Boxer 
Bretman 
BroomfieM 
Browder 
Brown  (CA) 
Brown  (CO) 
Bruce 
Bryant 
Buechner 
Bunnlng 
Burton 
Bustanuuite 
Byron 
CaUahan 
CampbeU  (CA) 
CampbeU  (CO) 
Cardin 
Carper 
Can- 
Chandler 
Chapman 


Clarke 

Clay 

Clement 

Clinger 

Coble 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

CoUlns 

Combest 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Coetello 

Coughlin 

Cox 

Dannemeyer 

I}arden 

Davis 

de  la  Oarza 

DePazio 

Dell  urns 

Derrick 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Dicks 


Dlngell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Douglas 

Downey 

Dreler 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

Engel 

English 

Erdreich 

Espy 

Evans 

Pawell 

Fazio 

Peighan 

Fields 

Pish 

Flake 

Foglietta 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford(TN) 

Frank 

Prenzel 

Frost 

Gallegly 

Gallo 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gekas 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Gillmor 

Gilmsin 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gordon 

Goss 

Gradison 

Grandy 

Grant 

Gray 

Green 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall  (TX) 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hancock 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hastert 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes  (ID 

Hayes  (LA) 

Heney 

Hefner 

Henry 

Herger 

Hertel 

Hiler 

Hoagland 

Hochbrueckner 

Holloway 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Houghton 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

James 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Johnston 


Jones  (OA) 

Jones  (NO 

Jontz 

KanJorskI 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kastenmeier 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kleczka 

Kolbe 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

LaPalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

Laughlin 

Leach  (lA) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (PL) 

Lent 

Levin  (MI) 

Levlne  (CA) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (PL) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Lightfoot 

Lipinski 

Livingston 

Uoyd 

Long 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowey  (NY) 

Luken,  Thomas 

Lukens.  Donald 

Machtley 

Madigan 

Man  ton 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NY) 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

MtaaoU 

McCandless 

McCloskey 

McCrery 

McDade 

McDermott 

McEwen 

McHugh 

McMillan  (NO 

McMillen(MD) 

McNulty 

Meyers 

Mfume 

Michel 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (OH) 

Miller  (WA) 

Mineta 

Moakley 

Molinari 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moorhead 

Morella 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Neal  (NO 

Nelson 

Nielson 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Owens  (NY) 

Oweiu  (UT) 

Oxley 

Packard 

Pallone 

Panetta 

Parker 


Pashayan 

Patterson 

Paxon 

Payne  (N J) 

Payne  (VA) 

Pease 

Pelosi 

Penny 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Porter 

Poshard 

Price 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ravenel 

Ray 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rlnaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rohrabacher 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (GA) 

Russo 

Sabo 

Saiki 

Sangmeister 

Sarpalius 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Sax  ton 

Schaefer 

Schiff 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schuette 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Sensenbrenner 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shays 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Sikorski 

Sisisky 

Skaggs 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Smith  (n>) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (MS) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (TX) 

Smith  (VT) 

Smith.  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith.  Robert 

(NH) 
Smith.  Robert 

(OR) 
Snowe 
Solarz 
Solomon 
Spence 
Spratt 
Staggers 
Stallings 
Stangeland 
Steams 
Stenholm 
Stokes 
Studds 
Sundquist 
Swift 
Synar 
TaUon 


Tanner 

Tauke 

Tauzln 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (GA) 

Thomas  (WY) 

Torres 

Torricelll 

Towns 

Traflcant 

Traxler 

Unsoeld 

Upton 


Craig 


Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Visclosky 

Volkmer 

Vucanovich 

Walgren 

Walker 

Walsh 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weiss 

Weldon 
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Wheat 

Whittaker 

Whltten 

Williams 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young (FL) 


Mr.  SAW 


stump 
NOT  VOTING-29 


Ackerman 

Alexander 

Bateman 

Bates 

Brooks 

Courier 

Coyne 

Crane 

Crockett 

DeLay 


Doman  (CA)  Neal  (MA) 

Fascell  Parris 

Flippo  Pepper 

Plorio  Roybal 

Garcia  Scheuer 

Leath  (TX)  Stark 

Leland  Udall 

McCollum  Weber 

McCurdy  Wilson 
McGrath 

D  1850 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  title  of  the  bill  was  amended  so 
as  to  read  "A  bill  to  amend  the  Carl  D. 
Perkins  Vocational  Education  Act  to 
improve  the  provision  of  services 
under  such  act  and  to  extend  the  au- 
thorities contained  In  such  Act 
through  the  fiscal  year  1995,  and  for 
other  purposes.". 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  CLERK  TO 
MAKE  CORRECTIONS  IN  EN- 
GROSSMENT OP  H.R.  7,  AP- 
PLIED TECHNOLOGY  EDUCA- 
TION AMENDMENTS  OP  1989 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  in  the  en- 
grossment of  the  bill.  H.R.  7.  the  Clerk 
be  authorized  to  make  corrections  in 
section  numbers,  punctuation,  and 
cross-references  and  to  make  such 
other  technical  and  conforming 
changes  as  may  be  necessary  to  reflect 
the  actions  of  the  House  in  amending 
the  bill  just  passed,  H.R.  7,  the  Ap- 
plied Technology  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1989. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McCloskey).  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  and 
include  extraneous  matter,  on  H.R.  7, 
the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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NATIONAL  DIGESTIVE  DISEASE 
AWARENESS  MONTH 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Conunit- 
tee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  170) 
designating  May  1989,  as  "National  Di- 
gestive Disease  Awareness  Month," 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 

Mr.  RIDGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to 
inform  the  House  that  the  chief  spon- 
sor of  House  Joint  Resolution  170,  our 
honored  colleague  from  Florida,  Mr. 
Pepper,  is  unable  to  be  on  the  House 
floor,  but  has  sponsored  this  resolu- 
tion in  previous  Congresses  and  con- 
tinues to  be  a  strong  advocate  for  edu- 
cating our  Nation  on  digestive  diseases 
as  well  as  other  serious  health  prob- 
lems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  further  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Oilman]. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  170  designat- 
ing May  1989,  as  "National  Digestive 
Disease  Awareness  Month,"  and  com- 
mend the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper],  who  is  the 
chief  sponsor  of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  over  20  million  Ameri- 
cans suffer  from  chronic  digestive  dis- 
ease. Over  14  million  cases  of  acute  di- 
gestive diseases  are  treated  each  year, 
and  represent  one  of  our  Nation's 
most  serious  health  problems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  year  marks  the 
seventh  anniversary  of  the  coordinat- 
ed effort  of  the  National  Digestive 
Disease  Education  P»rogram  to  provide 
Information  on  the  prevention,  con- 
trol, and  treatment  of  digestive  dis- 
eases. 

I  regret  that  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper], 
could  not  be  here  today  and  I  know  I 
speak  for  all  of  my  colleagues  in  wish- 
ing him  a  speedy  recovery.  Mr.  Pepper 
has  championed  the  cause  of  educat- 
ing all  Americans  in  recognizing  the 
disastrous  effects  of  digestive  diseases. 
Mr.  Pepper's  efforts  have  heightened 
awareness  of  the  devastating  manner 
in  which  diseases  of  the  digestive 
system  affect  millions  of  Americans. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  in  sup- 
porting this  resolution. 

Mr.  RIDGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution, 
as  follows: 


H.J.  Res.  170 
Whereas    digestive    diseases    rank    third 
among  Illnesses  In  total  economic  cost  in  the 
United  SUtes; 

Whereas  digestive  diseases  represent  one 
of  the  Nation's  most  serious  health  prob- 
lems in  terms  of  discomfort  and  pain,  per- 
sonal expenditures  for  treatment,  working 
hours  lost,  and  mortality; 

Whereas  twenty  million  Americans  suffer 
from  chronic  digestive  diseases; 

Whereas  more  than  fourteen  million  cases 
of  acute  digestive  diseases  are  treated  in  this 
country  each  year,  including  one-third  of  all 
malignancies  and  some  of  the  most  common 
acute  infections; 

Whereas  more  Americans  are  hospitalized 
with  digestive  diseases  than  any  other  type 
of  disease; 

Whereas  digestive  diseases  necessitate  25 
per  centum  of  all  surgical  operations; 

Whereas  digestive  diseases  are  one  of  the 
most  prevalent  causes  of  disability  in  the 
work  force; 

Whereas  in  the  United  States  digestive 
diseases  cause  yearly  expenditures  of  over 
$17,000,000,000  In  direct  health  care  costs 
and  a  total  annual  economic  burden  of 
nearly  $50,000,000,000; 

Whereas  more  than  one  hundred  different 
digestive  diseases,  and  other  disorders  of  the 
gastrointestinal  tract,  each  cause  more  than 
two  hundred  thousand  deaths  each  year; 

Whereas  there  has  been  interest  on  the 
part  of  the  research  community  in  the 
causes,  cures,  prevention,  and  clinical  treat- 
ment of  digestive  diseases  and  related  nutri- 
tional problems; 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  United  States 
should  recognize  prevention  and  treatment 
of  digestive  diseases  as  a  major  health  prior- 
ity; 

Whereas  national  organizations,  such  as 
the  Digestive  Disease  National  Coalition, 
are  committed  to  increasing  awareness  and 
understanding  of  digestive  diseases  In  the 
health  care  community  and  among  members 
of  the  general  public; 

Whereas  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  through  the  National  Digestive  Dis- 
ease Information  Clearinghouse  and  the  Na- 
tional Digestive  Diseases  Advisory  Board,  is 
committed  to  encouraging  and  coordinating 
such  educational  efforts; 

Whereas  the  National  Digestive  Disease 
Education  Program  is  a  coordinated  effort 
to  educate  the  public  and  the  health  care 
community  on  the  seriousness  of  digestive 
diseases  and  to  provide  information  relative 
to  the  treatment,  prevention,  and  control  of 
digestive  diseases;  and 

Whereas  May  1989  marks  the  seventh  an- 
niversary of  the  National  Digestive  Disease 
Education  Program:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  May  1989  is 
designated  as  'National  Digestive  Disease 
Awareness  Month",  and  the  President  is  au- 
thorized and  requested  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tion calling  upon  all  government  agencies 
and  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  ob- 
serve such  month  with  appropriate  pro- 
grams, ceremonies,  and  activities. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


NATIONAL  CHILDREN'S  DAY 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  132) 
to  designate  the  second  Sunday  in  Oc- 
tober of  1989  as  "National  Children's 
Day,"  and  ask  for  its  inunediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 

Mr.  RIDGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  simply  want  to 
acknowledge  the  efforts  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kenne- 
dy], who  is  the  chief  sponsor  of  this 
joint  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution, 
as  follows: 

H.J.  Res.  132 
Whereas  the  people  of  the  United  States 
should  celebrate  chUdren  as  the  most  valua- 
ble asset  of  the  Nation; 

Whereas  children  represent  the  future, 
hope,  and  inspiration  of  the  United  States; 
Whereas  the  children  of  the  United  States 
should  not  be  allowed  to  feel  that  their 
ideas  and  dreams  will  be  stifled  because 
adults  in  the  United  States  do  not  take  time 
to  listen; 

Whereas  many  children  face  crises  of 
grave  proportions,  especially  as  they  enter 
adolescent  years; 

Whereas  it  is  important  for  parents  to 
spend  time  listening  to  their  children  on  a 
daily  basis; 

Whereas  modem  societal  and  economic 
demands  often  pull  the  family  apart; 

Whereas  encouragement  should  be  given 
to  families  to  set  aside  a  special  time  for  all 
family  members  to  remain  at  home; 

Whereas  adults  in  the  United  States 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  reminisce  on 
their  youth  to  recapture  some  of  the  fresh 
insight,  innocence,  and  dreams  that  they 
may  have  lost  through  the  years; 

Whereas  the  designation  of  a  day  to  com- 
memorate the  chUdren  of  the  United  States 
will  provide  an  opportunity  to  emphasize  to 
children  the  Importance  of  developing  an 
ability  to  make  the  choices  necessary  to  dis- 
tance themselves  from  impropriety; 

Whereas  the  designation  of  a  day  to  com- 
memorate the  children  of  the  Nation  will 
emphasize  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  the  importance  of  the  role  of  the 
child  within  the  family; 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  United  States 
should  emphasize  to  children  the  impor- 
tance of  family  life,  education,  and  spiritual 
qualities;  and 

Whereas  parents,  teachers,  and  communi- 
ty and  religious  leaders  should  celebrate  the 
children  of  the  United  States,  whose  ques- 
tions, laughter,  and  tears  are  important  to 
the  existence  of  the  United  SUtes:  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  second 
Sunday  in  October  of  1989  is  designated  as 
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"National  Children's  Day",  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  is  authorized  and 
requested  to  issue  a  proclamation  calling 
upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  ob- 
serve the  day  with  appropriate  ceremonies 
and  activities. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed,  and  read  a  third  time, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


UMI 


NATIONAL  DAY  OP  REMEM- 
BRANCE FOR  THE  VICTIMS  OP 
THE  U.S.S.  "IOWA" 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  247) 
designating  May  29,  1989,  as  the  "Na- 
tional Day  of  Remembrance  for  the 
Victims  of  the  U.S.S.  Iowa"  and  ask 
for  Its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution.      

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 

Mr.  RIDGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to  ac- 
knowledge and  yield  to  my  friend  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Grandy]  who  is  the  chief 
sponsor  of  the  National  Day  of  Re- 
membrance  for   the   Victims   of   the 

U.S.S.  lOVDO. 

(Mr.  GRANDY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  GRANDY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  thank  both 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Ridge]  and  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Sawyer] 
for  giving  their  timely  attention  to 
this  resolution.  It  is,  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
resolution  I  would  have  preferred  not 
to  have  offered  but  it  is  certainly 
timely  that  on  this  Memorial  Day  we 
remember  those  victims  of  the  U.S.S. 
Iowa  who  lost  their  lives  just  a  few 
short  weeks  ago. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  2  years  ago  that 
we  commemorated  that  Memorial  Day 
for  the  victims  of  the  Stark,  and  it  is 
fitting  that  we  remember  the  victims 
of  the  lowtL 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIDGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Sawyer].      

Mr.  SAWYER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  for  his  effort  in 
bringing  this  resolution  to  the  floor  at 
this  time.  It  is  only  fitting  that  we 
make  this  special  commemoration  and 
use  this  Memorial  Day  in  this  sad  but 
important  way  to  share  the  feelings  of 


the  Nation  with  respect  to  this  tragic 
event. 

Mr.  GRANDY.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man for  his  kind  remarks.  Obviously 
without  his  help  and  that  of  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia we  would  hot  be  here  at  this  time 
passing  this  through  the  House.  This 
resolution,  I  should  inform  the  House, 
will  be  introduced  in  the  other  body 
by  my  colleagues,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa,  Senator  Grassley  and  Senator 
Dole. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  a  deep  sense  of 
sorrow  that  I  have  brought  this  legislation 
before  the  House  of  Representatives.  It  is  be- 
cause of  this  sorrow  and  sense  of  grief  that 
we  believe  It  to  be  more  than  appropriate  to 
designate  Memorial  Day  1989  as  a  "National 
Day  of  Remembrance  for  the  Victims  of  the 
U.S.S.  Zona." 

Two  years  ago  next  week,  we  stood  on  this 
floor  in  consideration  of  a  resolution  designat- 
ing Memorial  Day  1987  as  a  day  of  mourning 
for  the  37  crewmemt)ers  of  the  U.S.S.  Stark 
who  were  killed  by  a  missile  attack  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf.  Last  month,  47  crewmembers  of  the 
U.S.S.  Iowa  died  in  an  explosion  in  the  No.  2 
forward  gun  tun-et  of  the  U.S.S.  Iowa  and  we 
are  again  considering  a  resolution  of  mourn- 
ing. 

Following  such  a  tragic  loss  of  life  as  this, 
there  Is  a  strong  feeling  of  helplessness  for  us 
all.  These  men  were  couragous  and  they  died 
with  honor.  We  would  like  more  than  anything 
to  bring  them  back  to  their  families  and  loved 
ones.  We  cannot.  What  we  can  do  is  to  pay 
our  respects  to  them  with  our  remembrance. 

I  am  honored  to  have  been  able  to  intro- 
duce this  resolution  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, but  is  certainly  legislation  for  which 
I  would  rather  have  no  reason  to  introduce. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  submit,  for  the 
Record,  the  names  of  the  47  crewmembers 
who  were  killed  on  the  U.S.S.  Iowa. 
Those  Who  Gave  Their  Lives  Aboard  the 

U.S.S.  "Iowa"  (BB-61)  on  April  19.  1989 

Tung  Thanh  Adams. 

Robert  Wallace  Backherms. 

Dwayne  Collier  Battle. 

Walter  S.  Blakey. 

Peter  Edward  Bopp. 

Ramon  Jarel  Bradshaw. 

Phillip  Edward  Buch. 

Eric  Ellis  Casey. 

John  Peter  Cramer,  Jr. 

Milton  Francis  Devaul,  Jr. 

Leslie  Allen  Everhart,  Jr. 

Gary  John  Pisk. 

Tyrone  Dwayne  Foley. 

Robert  James  Gedeon  III. 

Brian  Wayne  Gendron. 

John  Leonard  Goins. 

E>avid  L.  Hanson. 

Ernest  Eklward  Hanyecz. 

Clayton  Michael  Hartwig. 

Michael  William  Helton. 

Scott  Alan  Holt. 

Reginald  L.  Johnson,  Jr. 

Brian  Robert  Jones. 

Nathaniel  Clifford  Jones,  Jr. 

Michael  Shannon  Justice. 

Edward  J.  Kimble. 

Richard  E.  Lawrence. 

Richard  John  Lewis. 

Jose  Luis  Martinez,  Jr. 

Todd  Christopher  McMullen. 

Todd  Edward  Miller. 


Robert  Kenneth  Morrison. 
Otis  Levance  Moses. 
Darin  Andrew  Ogden. 
Ricky  Ronald  Peterson. 
Matthew  Ray  Price. 
Harold  E^l  Romine,  Jr. 
Geoffrey  Scott  Schelin. 
Heath  Eugene  Stillwagon. 
Todd  Thomas  Tatham. 
Jack  Earnest  Thompson,  Jr. 
Stephen  J.  Weldon. 
James  Darrell  White. 
Rodney  Maurice  White. 
Michael  Robert  WUliams. 
John  Rodney  Young. 
Reginald  Owen  Ziegler. 

Mr.  RIDGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPELAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution, 
as  follows: 

H.J.  Res.  247 

Whereas  the  U.S.S.  Iowa,  a  battleship  in 
the  Navy  on  maneuvers  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  on  April  19,  1989,  suffered  a  tragic 
explosion  in  its  second  forward  gun  turret; 

Whereas  the  explosion  killed  47  heroic 
crewmembers  of  the  U.S.S.  Iowa; 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  United  States 
are  filled  with  sorrow  because  of  the  explo- 
sion and  extend  to  the  families  of  the  vic- 
tims their  utmost  sympathy;  and 

Whereas  Memorial  Day  is  observed  on 
May  29,  1989,  and  honors  those  who  have 
died  while  serving  in  the  Armed  Forces: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  May  29,  1989, 
is  designated  as  the  "National  Day  of  Re- 
membrance for  the  Victims  of  the  U.S.S. 
IOWA",  and  the  President  is  authorized  and 
requested  to  issue  a  proclamation  calling 
upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  ob- 
serve such  day  with  appropriate  ceremonies 
and  activities. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


NATIONAL  OSTEOPOROSIS 
PREVENTION  WEEK  OF  1989 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  Senate  joint  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  37)  designating  the  week  begin- 
ning May  14,  1989,  as  "National  Osteo- 
porosis Prevention  Week  of  1989,"  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 

Mr.  RIDGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  simply  want  to 
acknowledge  the  work  of  our  col- 
league, the  gentlewoman  from  Maine 
[Ms.  Snowe],  who  is  the  chief  sponsor 
of  House  Joint  Resolution  108. 
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Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
thank  Mr.  Sawyer,  chairman  of  the  Sutwom- 
mittee  on  Census  and  Population,  and  the 
ranking  minoriy  member  of  the  sutxjommittee, 
Mr.  Ridge,  for  bringing  to  the  floor  House 
Joint  Resolution  108,  legislation  to  designate 
the  week  of  Mother's  Day  as  "National  Osteo- 
porosis Prevention  Week."  This  measure, 
which  received  the  support  of  more  than  half 
the  Members  of  the  House,  is  identical  to 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  37.  I  appreciate  my 
colleagues'  support  for  this  measure  which  is 
the  foundation  around  which  national  groups 
will  conduct  campaigns  to  educate  the  public 
about  the  devastating  effects  of  osteoporosis. 
As  you  know,  osteoporosis  is  a  public 
health  threat  that  affects  approximately  25 
million  Americans  and  is  responsible  for  more 
than  1.3  million  bone  fractures  per  year.  Os- 
teoporosis is  the  most  common  skeletal  disor- 
der In  the  world  and  is  of  particular  problem 
for  postmenopausal  women  as  one-third  to 
one-half  of  these  individuals  will  develop  some 
degree  of  bone  loss.  Further,  because  risk  of 
developing  this  disease  increases  with  age,  90 
percent  of  all  women  over  75  are  affected 
with  this  disfiguring  and  debilitating  disorder. 

Although  osteoporosis  primarily  afflicts 
women,  men  are  certainly  not  immune  from  its 
devastating  effects.  Overall,  this  dreaded  dis- 
ease afflicts  50  percent  of  all  individuals  over 
age  75. 

Not  only  does  osteoporosis  have  severe  im- 
plications in  terms  of  human  suffering,  but  the 
disease  also  inflicts  a  large  monetary  cost  on 
our  society.  It  Is  estimated  that  in  1988,  the 
total  cost  to  the  Nation  resulting  from  hip  frac- 
tures alone  was  over  $10  billion.  And  as  the 
population  ages,  by  year  2050,  we  can  expect 
the  total  number  of  hip  fractures  to  double  or 
even  triple. 

Although  the  causes  of  osteoporosis  are 
only  partially  understood,  and  the  methods  for 
treatment  remain  controversial,  common 
agreement  can  be  reached  on  the  importance 
of  prevention  in  reducing  its  prevalence. 
Therefore,  it  is  Imperative  that  individuals  be 
educated  about  this  deadly  disease.  For  this 
reason,  during  National  Osteoporosis  Preven- 
tion Week,  organizations  around  the  country 
will  conduct  an  educational  blitz  to  help  indi- 
viduals understand  their  role  in  preventing 
bone  loss.  I  am  pleased  that  this  legislation 
will  provide  congressional  recognition  of  this 
important  week. 

I  thank  my  colleagues  for  their  consider- 
ation of  this  legislation,  and  I  urge  passage  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  37. 

Mr.  LIGHTFOOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
strong  support  of  the  effort  of  my  colleague 
[Mr.  Grandy]  to  designate  May  29,  1989,  as  a 
day  of  remembrance  of  the  47  men  who  lost 
their  lives  in  the  devastating  explosion  aboard 
the  U.S.S.  Iowa.  It  is  with  profound  sorrow 
that  we  seek  to  remember  those  men  who 
gave  the  ultimate  sacrifice  in  the  line  of  duty. 
For  all  the  power  that  Is  contained  and  ex- 
pended within  and  by  this  body,  there  is  little 
we  can  do  to  end  or  lessen  the  hurt  and  pain 
of  the  loved  ones  left  behind.  We  can  only 
offer  this  important  gesture  of  acknowledg- 
ment and  gratitude.  It  is  not  only  with  gratitude 
that  we  rememtjer  the  crewmen  of  the  U.S.S. 
Iowa. 


Cari  Sandburg  once  said.  "If  I  added  to 
their  pride  of  America,  I  am  happy."  I  hope 
that  those  who  lost  someone  In  this  tragedy 
can  find  comfort  In  knowing  their  sons,  hus- 
bands, brothers,  and  fathers  added  immeasur- 
ably to  our  pride  in  America.  They  reflected 
the  very  best  in  America  and  to  carry  on  with- 
out them  is  indeed  a  difficult  and  onerous 
task.  Though  I  did  not  have  the  privilege  of 
knowing  the  men  who  died  aboard  the  U.S.S. 
Iowa,  I  am  aware  of  the  many  great  things 
they  did  for  our  country.  That  is  why  I  want  to 
offer  my  sincerest  thank  you  to  the  men  of  the 
U.S.S.  Iowa  and  to  their  families  for  their  serv- 
ice and  dedication  to  the  protection  of  the 
United  States. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  and  all  Americans  to 
take  a  moment  to  send  their  support  and  grat- 
itude to  these  worthy  and  true  Americans. 

Mr.  RIDGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The    SPEIAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  res- 
olution, as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  37 
Whereas  osteoporosis,  a  degenerative  l)one 
condition,  afflicts  25,000,000  people  in  the 
United  States; 

Whereas  osteoporosis  afflicts  90  percent 
of  women  over  age  75; 

Whereas  50  percent  of  all  women  In  the 
United  States  over  age  45  will  develop  some 
form  of  osteoporosis; 

Whereas  hip  fractures  are  the  most  dis- 
abling outcome  of  osteoporosis,  and  32  per- 
cent of  women  and  17  percent  of  men  who 
live  to  age  90  will  likely  suffer  a  hip  fracture 
due  primarily  to  osteoporosis; 

Whereas  the  mortality  rates  for  people 
who  suffer  a  hip  fracture  increase  by  20  per- 
cent, with  such  fractures  resulting  in  the 
death  of  over  50,000  older  women  and  many 
older  men  each  year; 

Whereas  15  to  25  percent  of  people  who 
suffer  a  hip  fracture  stay  in  a  long-term 
care  facility  for  at  least  one  year  after  the 
fracture  occurs,  and  25  to  35  percent  of 
people  who  return  home  from  a  long-term 
care  facility  after  recovering  from  a  hip 
fracture  require  assistance  with  daily  living 
after  returning  home; 

Whereas  the  total  cost  to  society  of  deal- 
ing with  osteoporosis  was  over 
$10,000,000,000  in  1988  and  such  cost  Is  ex- 
pected to  rise  as  the  population  ages; 

Whereas  osteoporosis  is  associated  with 
the  loss  of  bone  mass  due  to  a  lack  of  estro- 
gen as  a  result  of  menopause,  alcohol  or  cig- 
arette use,  and  low  calcium  Intake; 

Whereas  exercise  and  proper  nutrition 
before  an  individual  is  age  35  will  build  l)one 
mass  to  help  prevent  osteoporosis;  and 

Whereas  people  who  suffer  from  osteopor- 
osis should  he  aware  of  the  increased  risk  of 
bone  fractures,  and  should  take  precautions 
to  reduce  the  chance  of  accidents  that  may 
result  in  bone  fractures  due  primarily  to  os- 
teoporosis: Now.  therefore.  Ije  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  week  be- 
ginning May  14,  1989,  is  designated  as  "Na- 
tional Osteoporosis  Prevention  Week  of 
1989",  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States  Is  authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a 
proclamation  calling  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  such  week  with  ap- 
propriate programs  and  activities. 


AMENDMENT  OFTERED  BY  MR.  SAWYER 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Sawyer:  Page 
2.  line  3,  insert  "and  the  week  l>eginning 
May  13,  1990,"  after  "1989.". 

Page  2,  line  3,  strike  out  "Is  designated" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "are  designated". 

Page  2,  line  4,  strike  out  'of  1989". 

Mr.  SAWYER  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  Speaker  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Sawyer]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

TFTLE  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  SAMTYER 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  title. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Title  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Sawyer: 
Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "Joint  resolu- 
tion designating  the  week  l>eginnliig  May  14. 
1989.  and  the  week  beginning  May  13.  1990. 
as  "National  Osteoporosis  Prevention 
Week"." 

The  title  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


TRAUMA  AWARENESS  MONTH 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  Senate  joint  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  68)  to  designate  the  month  of 
May  1989,  as  "Trauma  Awareness 
Month,"  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 

D  1900 

Mr.  RIDGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Lehmam]. 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  rise  in  strong  support  of  the  joint 
resolution  to  designate  May  1989  as 
"National  Trauma  Awareness  Month," 
and  I  congratulate  my  colleagues,  the 
chairman  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  subcommittee,  for 
bringing  It  to  the  floor  at  this  time. 

The  term  "trauma"  may  not  mean 
much  to  most  of  us.  but  trauma  is  a 
critical  public  health  problem.  Trauma 
Is  another  term  for  Injury,  and  trau- 
mas have  a  staggering  impact  on  our 
society.  Each  year,  60  million  persons 
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are  victims  of  trauma:  of  these.  9  mil- 
lion suffer  serious  injuries.  The  Ameri- 
can Trauma  Society  estimates  that  \ie- 
tween  140,000  and  160,000  deaths 
result  from  traumatic  injuries  annual- 
ly. Trauma  is  the  fourth  leading  cause 
of  death  of  all  Americans  and  the  No. 
1  killer  of  those  under  40.  Over  $110 
billion  is  lost  each  year  in  medical  ex- 
penses, lost  wages,  and  lost  productivi- 
ty. 

These  statistics  do  not  even  begin  to 
measure  the  toll  trauma  takes  on  indi- 
vidual victims  as  well  as  their  families 
and  friends. 

The  critical  needs  in  dealing  with 
trauma  are  preventing  whatever  inju- 
ries can  be  prevented  and  providing 
appropriate  treatment  of  injuries  that 
cannot  be  avoided.  Our  States  and 
counties  and  cities  are  worlung  to  im- 
prove the  networks  that  deliver  in- 
jured patients  to  the  appropriate  hos- 
pitals and  those  hospitals  are  improv- 
ing their  ability  to  care  for  trauma  vic- 
tims. At  the  same  time,  it  is  vital  that 
the  public  be  educated  in  the  ways 
that  traumas  can  be  prevented.  This 
public  awareness  that  many  injuries 
can  be  avoided— that  many  "accidents" 
need  not  happen  or  can  be  mitigated— 
is  the  goal  of  National  Trauma  Aware- 
ness Month. 

All  across  the  country.  State  divi- 
sions of  the  American  Trauma  Society 
have  already  planned  events  to  pro- 
mote trauma  awareness  in  their  com- 
munities. I  will  mention  just  two  of 
these  scheduled  events— one  in  Ohio 
and  one  in  Florida— at  this  time,  but 
will  include  a  more  complete  listing 
with  my  statement.  The  Ohio  division 
of  the  American  Trauma  Society  will 
speak  to  local  high  schools  about  the 
dangers  of  driving  while  drunk  or 
drugged  in  an  effort  to  prevent  "prom- 
night"  trauma.  Tampa  General  Hospi- 
tal In  Florida  will  host,  with  30  related 
organizations,  a  Trauma  Awareness 
Day.  The  focus  for  this  day  will  be 
families  and  children  and  there  will  be 
many  hands-on  events.  The  local  radio 
station  has  agreed  to  hold  a  live  broad- 
cast, and  the  funds  that  are  raised  will 
be  used  for  trauma  victims  and  their 
families. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  crucial  that  Ameri- 
cans leam  to  prevent  and  treat  trau- 
matic injuries  through  public  aware- 
ness campaigns,  not,  as  happens  all 
too  often,  through  painful  personal 
experience.  The  focus  provided  by  Na- 
tional Trauma  Awareness  Month  will 
take  us  a  long  way  in  this  direction.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  im- 
portant Joint  resolution. 
National  Trauma  Awasxrkss  Moiith,  1989 

The  American  Trauma  Society's  campaign 
for  National  Trauma  Awareness  Month. 
which  this  year  holds  the  theme  of  "traffic 
safety"  is  already  reaching  hundreds  of 
trauma  advocates,  who  will  promote  trauma 
awareneaa  in  their  communities.  Packets  of 
information  were  distributed  to  more  ttian 
175  institutional  members  (trauma  centers) 
and  ATS  state  divisions,  as  well  as  members 


of  the  ATS  Board  of  Directors,  and  400 
trauma  coordinators  nationwide.  Packets  of 
100  brochures  were  mailed,  and  already  ad- 
ditional orders  have  come  in  requesting  edu- 
cational materials. 

In  addition.  Institutional  members  and 
state  divisions  received  materials  to  promote 
Safe  Kids  and  BuclUe-Up  America  weelis, 
both  trauma-related  campaigns  held  during 
National  Trauma  Awareness  Month,  spon- 
sored by  other  organizations  and  promoted 
by  the  American  Trauma  Society. 

James  H.  "Red"  Duke,  Jr.,  MD,  trauma 
surgeon  at  the  University  of  Texas  Medical 
School  and  Founder  of  the  largest  blunt 
trauma  center  in  the  nation,  is  serving  as 
national  spokesperson  for  National  Trauma 
Awareness  Month.  Dr.  Duke  is  also  a  found- 
er and  Board  member  of  the  American 
Trauma  Society  and  hosts  the  public  televi- 
sion series  "Bodywatch."  In  his  role  as 
spokesperson,  he  has  been  interviewed  for 
the  radio  talk  show  program.  "Heart  of  the 
Matter,"  which  is  aired  to  more  than  250 
radio  stations  across  the  country.  He  has 
also  produced  television  public  service  an- 
nouncements (PSAs)  to  be  distributed  na- 
tionwide. 

A  focal  point  for  Dr.  Duke's  role  will  be  as 
a  host  of  the  news  conference  on  the 
trauma  epidemic,  scheduled  May  16  in  Ar- 
lington, Virginia.  Dr.  Duke  wUl  be  joined  by 
David  Reiter,  MD.  DMD,  PACS,  co-director 
and  facial  plastic  surgeon  at  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son University's  Center  for  Facial  Plastic 
Surgery  in  Philadelphia,  who  is  conducting 
innovative  research  on  how  American  auto- 
mobiles could  be  engineered  safer  to  reduce 
injuries  during  crashes.  Other  participants 
at  the  news  conference  will  include  Howard 
R.  Champion,  MD.  chief  of  trauma  services 
at  Medstar.  Washington  Hospital  Center: 
David  C.  Viano,  PhD,  director  of  safety  re- 
search for  General  Motors  Research  Lab- 
oratories: a  representative  from  the  Nation- 
al Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administration; 
and  trauma  victims,  including  the  sister  of  a 
young  man  who  was  recently  killed  in  a  car 
crash. 

National  and  even  international  media 
coverage  is  expected  from  USA  Today, 
American  Medical  Association  News  Radio, 
and  Voice  of  America,  and  publication  in  re- 
lated journals,  including  Waterways  Jour- 
nal, among  others.  On  the  local  level,  edi- 
tors have  already  contacted  the  national 
office  to  cover  National  Trauma  Awareness 
Month  in  hospital  newsletters  and  the  Gold 
Cross,  a  newsletter  distributed  to  6,000  New 
Jersey  state  emergency  personnel.  Already, 
a  radio  station  in  Wisconsin  has  requested 
guests  for  a  radio  talk  show,  and  television 
stations  in  Florida  and  North  Carolina  are 
interested  in  airing  the  taped  PSA. 

Other  local  efforts  across  the  country  in- 
clude: 

The  Tennessee  division  of  the  America 
Trauma  Society  has  secured  a  Trauma 
Awareness  Month  proclamation  by  the  gov- 
ernor. Sixty  billboards  across  the  state  will 
promote  the  trauma  message.  The  division 
will  sponsor  an  educational  campaign  to 
promote  traimia  systems  and  a  highway 
safety  conference.  The  Tennessee  division 
feels  very  strongly  about  National  Trauma 
Awareness  Month,  following  the  tragic 
trauma  of  Sen.  Albert  Gore.  Jr.'s  son. 

The  Pennsylvania  division  is  hosting 
Public  Awareness  Day  at  the  state  capitol  in 
Harrisburg  and  is  distributing  news  releases 
to  each  newspaper  and  PSAs  to  each  radio 
station  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  Ohio  divlson  will  speak  to  local  high 
schools  about  the  dangers  of  driving  wliile 


drunk  or  drugged,  targeted  to  prevent 
"prom-night"  trauma. 

Thomas  Jefferson  University  Hospital  in 
Philadelphia  will  sponsor  a  Trauma  Aware- 
ness Fair  at  the  plaza,  which  will  include  alr 
bag  and  race  car  safety  demonstrations.  The 
fire  and  rescue  departments  are  also  becom- 
ing involved  in  a  buckle-up  campaign,  which 
includes  rides  in  the  "convlncer."  a  machine 
designated  to  simulate  the  impact  of  crash- 
ing. The  hospital  expects  to  reach  more 
than  200  Philadelphians. 

In  Columbia.  SC,  Richland  Memorial  Hos- 
pital is  sponsoring  a  poster  contest  on 
trauma  prevention  for  junior  high  and  ele- 
mentary school  students. 

Tampa  General  Hospital  in  Florida  will 
host  a  Trauma  Awareness  Day,  coordinated 
with  30  related  organizations.  The  day  will 
focus  on  families  and  children,  with  hands- 
on  events.  The  local  radio  station  will  hold  a 
live  broadcast  of  the  event.  Funds  raised 
from  the  event,  expected  to  reach  nearly 
1,500  people,  will  go  toward  trauma  victims 
and  their  families. 

North  Carolina  Baptist  Hospital  will  hold 
a  health  fair  and  will  sponsor  a  seat-l>elt 
survey  among  hospital  employees.  Staff  is 
also  pursuing  placement  on  a  radio  talk 
show  and  airing  of  television  F»SAs. 

At  Harbor  UCLA  Medical  Center  in  Los 
Angeles,  two  Trauma  Awareness  Days  are 
expected  to  reach  hundreds  of  residents. 
The  center  has  designed  buttons  and 
bumper  stickers  of  its  own  for  distribution 
in  addition  to  materials  developed  by  the 
American  Trauma  Society. 

Lutheran  Medical  Center  in  Colorado  is 
conducting  a  seatbelt  campaign  and  moni- 
toring employees'  use.  Displays  at  the  hospi- 
tal will  focus  on  a  different  trauma  issue 
each  week  in  May. 

The  Iowa  Health  Center  is  producing 
radio  and  television  PSAs,  expected  to  reach 
the  tristate  area  of  Iowa,  Nebraska,  and 
South  Dakota.  At  least  5,000  people  are  ex- 
pected to  be  reached  through  two  health 
fairs. 

E^mmanuel  Hospital  and  Health  Center  of 
Oregon  Health  Sciences  University  will  host 
a  grand  event  downtown,  to  include  bands, 
balloons,  etc..  in  a  cooperative  effort  with 
local  fire  departments,  the  mayor's  office, 
and  Mothers  Against  Drunk  Driving. 

Indiana  University  will  be  airing  PSAs  and 
hosting  a  bicycle  fair  and  rodeo  as  part  of 
National  Trauma  Awareness  Month  and 
Safe  Kids  Week. 

In  the  EMS  office  in  Cheyenne.  WY.  local 
resolutions  are  being  sought,  as  PSAs  are 
being  distributed  to  local  radio  stations. 

Activities  near  Long  Beach,  CA,  including 
encouraging  local  city  officials  to  issue  pr(x;- 
lamations.  hospital  displays,  publication  of 
articles  in  all  major  and  local  newspapers, 
and  presentation  in  area  high  schools  on 
trauma  prevention  and  career  opportunities 
in  trauma  nursing. 

Mr.  RIDGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McClosk£y).  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  res- 
olution, as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  68 
Whereas  more  than  eight  million  individ- 
uals in  the  United  States  suffer  traumatic 
injury  each  year. 
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Whereas  traumatic  Injury  is  the  leading 
cause  of  death  of  Individuals  of  less  than 
forty  years  of  age  In  the  United  States; 

Whereas  every  Individual  is  a  potential 
victim  of  traumatic  injury; 

Whereas  traumatic  injury  can  occur  with- 
out warning; 

Whereas  traumatic  injury  frequently  ren- 
ders its  victims  incapable  of  caring  for 
themselves; 

Whereas  past  Inattention  to  the  causes  of 
trauma  has  led  to  the  Inclusion  of  trauma 
among  the  most  neglected  medical  condi- 
tions; 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  United  States 
spend  more  than  $110,000,000,000  armually 
on  the  problem  of  trauma; 

Whereas  the  problem  of  trauma  can  be 
remedied  only  by  prevention  and  proper 
treatment  through  emergency  medical  serv- 
ices and  trauma  systems;  and 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  United  States 
must  be  educated  in  the  prevention  and 
treatment  of  trauma  and  In  the  proper  and 
effective  use  of  emergency  medical  services 
and  trauma  systems:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  May  1989  is 
designated  as  "National  Trauma  Awareness 
Month",  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a 
proclamation  calling  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  the  month  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  and  activities. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


DISTRICT     OF     COLUMBIA     GOV- 
ERNMENT    FISCAL    YEAR     1990 
BUDGET     AND     FISCAL     YEAR 
1989  BUDGET  SUPPLEMENTAL- 
MESSAGE     FROM     THE     PRESI- 
DENT OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
(H.  Doc.  No.  101-61) 
The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore    laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  read  and,  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  with- 
out objection,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to 
be  printed: 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today,  Tuesday,  May  9, 
1989.) 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  CLEAN 
OCEAN  ACT  OF  1989 

(Mr.  SAXTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SAXTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today.  I 
am  introducing  comprehensive  legisla- 
tion designed  to  prevent  occurrences 
such  as  that  which  has  resulted  from 
the  Valdez  oilspill  in  Prince  William 
Sound,  AK,  The  Clean  Ocean  Act  of 
1989 

Just  last  week  1,500  scientists  and 
Government  officials  met  at  a  confer- 
ence in  Washington  to  discuss  the  en- 
vironmental future  of  the  world. 


The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  editorial- 
ized about  the  conference  saying: 

At  last  week's  conference  a  recurrent  mes- 
sage was  this:  If  America  wants  to  take  a 
leadership  role  on  global  environmental 
problems,  it  must  first  clean  up  its  own 
house. 

Today,  we  are  concerned  about 
global  warming,  about  conservation  of 
natural  resources,  about  establishing  a 
national  energy  policy,  about  acid  rain 
and  clean  air— and  about  clean  water 
policy. 

And,  today  I  am  here  to  address  one 
aspect  of  that— namely,  how  to  protect 
the  oceans  and  estuarian  waters  from 
the  threat  of  oilspills. 

Prince  William  Soimd  and  the 
Valdez  spill  have  served  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  world  the  potential 
for  real  disaster  that  results  from  the 
lack  of  planning— we  were  not  ready. 

In  the  Northeast;  in  Raritan  Bay, 
Delaware  Bay;  Boston  Harbor;  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico;  along  the  west  coast 
in  San  Francisco  and  L.A.;  and  in 
Alaska.  Along  our  entire  coast  we  must 
be  ready. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  an  oil 
spill  can  occur  anywhere,  anywhere  oil 
is  produced,  where  it  is  transported, 
and  where  it  is  refined. 

Right  in  the  Delaware  Valley  region, 
the  three-State  area  of  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Delaware  that  in- 
cludes and  is  adjacent  to  my  district, 
the  potential  for  another  Prince  Wil- 
liam Sound  exists. 

The  largest  commodity  shipped  up 
the  Delaware  River  is  oil  for  the  tri- 
State  area's  eight  oil  refineries.  And 
last  year,  I  am  told,  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  the  66  million  tons  of 
cargo  moved  in  the  Delaware  River 
Port  were  petroleum  products. 

And  so,  I  come  here  today  with  a 
pressing  concern  for  everyone  who  has 
the  potential  to  become  the  next  oil 
spill  victims. 

Today,  I  am  introducing  the  Clean 
Ocean  Act  of  1989,  and  I  am  pleased  to 
be  joined  by  a  number  of  colleagues 
who  will  share  in  this  endeavor. 

Our  bill  amends  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  to  provide  pre- 
standing  emergency  response  teams 
for  any  discharges  of  oil  or  other  haz- 
ardous substances. 

These  teams  will  be  regionally  locat- 
ed for  immediate  response  capabilities. 
They  will  be  custom-designed  accord- 
ing to  the  types  and  amounts  of  equip- 
ment appropriate  for  the  unique  envi- 
ronment they  are  assigned  to  protect. 
The  teams  and  their  equipment 
must  pass  Federal  performance  stand- 
ards. They  must  demonstrate  their  ef- 
ficiency and  effectiveness  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  before  they  will  receive 
certification. 

They  will  continue  to  be  subject  to 
periodic  drills— without  prior  warning 
to  ensure  against  the  complacency  we 
witnessed  at  Prince  William  Sound. 


All  equipment  must  be  certified  as 
being  maintained  and  in  good  working 
order  at  least  once  every  3  years  by 
the  U.S.  Coast  Guard. 

The  most  fundamental  difference 
between  this  amendment,  and  many  of 
the  oil  spill  bills  introduced  since 
March  24,  1989,  is  that  these  teams, 
the  booms,  skimmers,  and  vessels  they 
operate,  and  the  certifications  and 
drills  which  are  required,  are  to  be 
funded  entirely  by  the  industry. 

This  bill  also  provides  for  the  fining 
of  any  violation  of  the  provisions  in 
amoimts  ranging  from  $500,000  to  $1 
million,  depending  on  the  violation. 

Because  the  levying  of  such  fines 
and  recovery  of  Government  costs  of- 
tentimes becomes  embroiled  In  litiga- 
tion over  who  is  really  responsible,  we 
decided  to  bring  it  down  to  the  most 
common  denominator,  the  chief  execu- 
tive office  of  the  liable  industry. 

This  legislation  does  allow  flexibility 
for  the  oil  and  hazardous  substance  in- 
dustries to  design  and  implement  a 
practical  and  effective  plan.  But  it  also 
tightens  Federal  law  to  ensure  such  a 
contingency  plan  can  do  the  job  re- 
quired. 

If  you  use  the  west  coast  as  an  exam- 
ple, you  wiU  find  that  there  is  current- 
ly in  place  a  number  of  response  team 
cooperatives  which  have  been  formed 
by  and  funded  by  the  oil  companies. 

These  co-ops  are  manned  24  hours 
with  readied  equipment  and  trained 
personnel.  They  are  run  by  hired  con- 
tractors and  monitored  by  the  State 
agencies. 

In  short,  the  concept  is  there,  but 
they  are  not  equipped  to  handle  the 
spill  of  the  size  of  that  which  occurred 
in  Prince  William  Soimd. 

And  so,  it  is  apparent  that  a  Federal 
mandate  is  needed. 

To  conclude,  this  legislation  is  a 
practical  and  essential  step  forward  in 
our  efforts  to  protect  our  oceans  and 
other  natural  resources. 

I  hope  my  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic colleagues  will  join  me  and  my 
fellow  task  force  chairmen  in  support- 
ing this  effort. 

Hopefully,  our  bill  will  enjoy  a  safe 
passage  through  Congress. 


ON  ALL  FRONTS,  GIVING  FIGHT- 
ER TECHNOLOGY  TO  JAPAN  A 
BAD  IDEA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Lipinski]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  LIPINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  address  one  of  the  most  trou- 
bling signs  of  the  United  States  imder- 
mining  its  own  economic  competitive- 
ness worldwide. 

I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  FSX  deal 
President  Bush  has  announced,  which 
would  send  American  fighter  plane 
technology  to  Japan  for  the  develop- 
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ment  and  production  of  a  new  Japa- 
nese fighter. 

Each  day.  headlines  report  Ameri- 
ca's deteriorating  economic  position. 
The  United  States  is  the  world's  larg- 
est debtor  nation.  Our  trade  deficit 
continues  to  spiral  upward.  Last  year 
we  imported  $55.4  billion  more  from 
Japan  than  we  exported. 

Yet,  remarkably,  the  Bush  adminis- 
tration has  approved  of  sacrificing  one 
position  of  clear  superiority:  producer 
of  the  finest  military  aircraft  in  the 
world.  Economically,  militarily,  and 
geopolitically,  the  transfer  of  Ameri- 
can F-16  fighter  technology  to  Japan 
will  only  serve  to  push  the  United 
States  farther  down  the  road  to  inter- 
national inferiority.  In  the  past,  the 
United  States  has  poured  its  tax  dol- 
lars into  development  of  new  weapons 
systems  while  Japan  has  been  free  to 
invest  its  resources  in  the  development 
of  new  products  sold  in  American  mar- 
kets. The  United  States  needs  a  com- 
prehensive economic  policy  to  address 
such  inequities,  not  the  FSX  deal 
which  fosters  the  problem. 

While  roughly  6  percent  of  Ameri- 
ca's GNP  is  used  to  defend  our  coun- 
try and  our  allies,  only  1  percent  of 
Japan's  GNP  goes  to  national  defense. 
This  has  undoubtedly  played  a  role  in 
enhancing  Japan's  economic  status.  F- 
16  defense  technology  was  developed 
at  no  small  cost  to  the  American  tax- 
payers. Selling  it  to  Japan  on  the 
cheap  does  not  make  sense. 

The  United  States  builds  and  sells 
the  finest  aircraft  in  the  world.  Ameri- 
can aircraft  superiority  is  no  accident. 
We  developed  the  F-16  at  a  cost  of  $8 
billion.  Yet  we  may  provide  it  to  the 
Japanese  for  the  promise  of  $440  mil- 
lion in  subcontracting  work.  In  our 
country's  dismal  trade  record,  military 
exports  remain  the  only  area  of  mer- 
chandise trade  surplus.  U.S.  planes,  ci- 
vilian and  military,  are  flown  by  120 
nations.  Rather  than  enhance  this 
rare  position  of  superiority,  the  FSX 
deal  invites  Japan  to  share  this  perch. 

The  Japanese  have  made  no  secret 
that  the  FSX  joint  venture  will  play  a 
vital  role  in  the  creation  of  a  Japanese 
civil  aeronautics  industry.  Unlike  the 
United  States  E>epartment  of  Defense, 
which  focuses  solely  on  military  con- 
siderations, long-term  economic  con- 
siderations played  a  key  role  in 
Japan's  push  for  the  F-16  technology 
transfer.  Such  technology  transfers 
are  nothing  new.  Japan  came  to  the 
United  States  for  VCR  and  semicon- 
ductor technology,  and  promptly  de- 
stroyed American  leadership  in  those 
industries.  Japan  certainly  has  a  right 
to  create  their  own  civil  aeronautics 
industry,  but  America  need  not  subsi- 
dize a  venture  which  could  one  day  un- 
dermine one  of  America's  healthiest 
international  industries. 

So  what  could  lead  the  administra- 
tion to  accept  such  dire  economic  con- 
sequences   of    the    P-16    technology 


transfer?  The  Japanese  fighter  project 
originated  with  the  goal  of  increasing 
the  Japanese  share  of  their  defense 
burden.  But  creating  a  new  fighter  is 
far  from  the  optimal  way  of  increasing 
security  in  the  northern  Pacific.  De- 
veloping a  new  fighter,  rather  than 
buying  American  F-16's  off  the  shelf, 
is  an  extremely  inefficient  way  to 
share  the  defense  burden,  costing  bil- 
lions before  the  first  fighter  is  oper- 
ational. 

The  FSX  would  not  be  ready  for  10 
or  more  years.  When  it  is  ready,  it  will 
not  be  interoperable  with  the  Ameri- 
can fighters,  damaging  hopes  for  a 
unified  defense.  If  the  Japanese  were 
sincere  about  sharing  the  defense 
burden  and  cooperating  to  reduce  the 
massive  United  States  trade  deficit, 
they  would  buy  United  States  fighters 
directly. 

The  Japanese  seem  to  have  no  inter- 
est in  cooperating  to  aid  the  United 
States  international  economic  posi- 
tion, although  the  United  States  has 
played  a  vital  role  in  Japanese  pros- 
perity. The  days  where  America  can 
afford  charity  to  its  allies,  without  rec- 
iprocity, are  long  gone.  Offering  high 
technology  to  the  Japanese,  with  obvi- 
ous negative  economic  and  military  ef- 
fects, is  one  give-away  that  the  United 
States  cannot  afford,  and  an  idea  that 
the  Bush  administration  should  dis- 
miss. 

Finally,  disapproving  the  FSX  deal 
will  allow  Congress  to  send  the  impor- 
tant message  that  economic  strength 
is  an  invaluable  component  of  national 
security.  In  light  of  the  constant  mili- 
tary and  political  changes  occurring 
worldwide,  economic  competition  must 
no  longer  take  a  back  seat  to  military 
considerations.  By  nixing  this  faulty 
deal.  Congress  can  begin  to  place  a 
high  priority  on  American  economic 
competitiveness— a  policy  which  will 
offer  more  rewards  than  the  FSX  deal 
with  Japan  ever  could. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
House  Joint  Resolution  254  to  disap- 
prove of  the  administration's  proposal 
to  transfer  fighter  technology  to 
Japan. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McCloskey).  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  McEwen]  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

[Mr.  McEWEN  addressed  the  House. 
His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter  in 
the  Extensions  of  Remarks.] 


JOSEPH  J.  AHERN  RECEIVES 
THE  1989  DANTE  AWARD 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Annunzio]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  the  accomplishments  of 


Joseph  J.  Ahern,  president  and  general  man- 
ager of  WLS-TV/Channel  7,  the  Capital 
Cities/ ABC-owned  station  in  Chicago,  who  will 
receive  the  18th  annual  Dante  Award  of  the 
Joint  Civic  Committee  of  Italian  Americans  at 
a  luncheon  to  be  given  in  his  honor  on  May 
23  at  the  Como  Inn  in  Chicago. 

The  Dante  Award  was  established  by  the 
Joint  Civic  Committee  of  Italian  Americans,  an 
umbrella  organization  comprised  of  more  than 
40  civic  organizations  in  the  Chicago  area,  to 
extend  recognition  annually  to  an  individual  in 
the  mass  media  communications  field  who 
has  made  a  positive  contribution  to  the  pro- 
fession of  journalism. 

Joseph  Ahern  began  his  career  with  ABC 
as  a  sales  executive  at  its  Philadelphia  station 
in  Septemljer  1973,  and  continued  his  career 
in  sales  management  with  ABC  stations  in  [De- 
troit, New  York,  and  Chicago.  In  August  1981, 
he  became  station  manager  of  WLS-TV  in 
Chicago,  and  was  promoted  to  vice  president 
and  general  manager  in  March  1985.  He  as- 
sumed the  position  of  president  and  general 
manager  of  the  station  in  March  1 986. 

As  president  of  WLS-TV,  Joseph  Ahern  has 
initiated  numerous  community  service 
projects.  Under  his  leadership,  the  station  was 
awarded  the  President's  Citation  for  Private 
Sector  Initiatives  for  the  "Say  No!  To  Drugs" 
campaign.  He  also  has  worked  diligently  in 
many  civic  and  community  activities.  He 
serves  on  the  Urban  League  Business  Adviso- 
ry Council,  the  Advisory  Council  for  the  March 
of  Dimes,  and  the  Advisory  Board  of  the  Chi- 
cago Convention  and  Visitors  Bureau. 

In  addition,  Joseph  Ahern  serves  on  the 
board  of  directors  for  Children's  Memorial 
Medical  Center  Foundation,  the  Stariight 
Foundation,  the  Special  Children's  Charities, 
and  United  Cerebral  Palsy.  He  also  serves  on 
the  board  of  governors  for  the  Library  Council 
of  Northwestern  University,  and  is  a  member 
of  the  Northwestern  University  Associates  and 
the  Chicago  Community  Trust  Human  Rela- 
tions Task  Force. 

Joseph  Ahern  has  received  many  awards 
for  excellence  in  his  work  in  television,  as  well 
as  honors  for  his  community  activities.  He 
richly  deserves  the  Dante  Award,  because  it 
was  Dante  Alighieri  in  his  book  "Divine 
Comedy,"  who  said,  "if  I  should  prove  a  timid 
friend  of  truth,  I  fear  to  lose  my  fame  among 
the  people  whose  age  will  call  the  present  era 
ancient." 

This  year  the  18th  annual  Dante  Award 
luncheon  will  be  held  at  the  Como  Inn,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Human  Relations  Commit- 
tee of  the  JCCIA,  chaired  by  Richard  B.  Cai- 
fano.  The  president  of  the  JCCIA  is  Carl 
DeMoon,  and  the  master  of  ceremonies  for 
the  luncheon  will  be  Dominic  DiFrisco.  The  in- 
vocation will  be  offered  by  the  Reverend  Law- 
rence Cozzi,  administrator  of  Villa  Scalabrini, 
the  Italian  Old  Peoples  Home  in  Melrose  Park. 

For  the  14th  consecutive  year,  the  John  Fis- 
chetti  Scholarship  will  also  be  awarded  at  the 
luncheon.  The  scholarship  was  established  by 
the  Joint  Civic  Committee  of  Italian  Americans 
to  further  the  study  of  Italian  American  stu- 
dents in  communications,  and  is  named  after 
the  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  political  cartoonist. 
This  year,  two  $1,000  scholarships  will  be 
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awarded  to  Gina  Nolan  and  Jason  DeSanto  of 
Northwestern  University. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  extend  my  warmest  con- 
gratulations to  Joseph  J.  Ahern  on  meriting 
this  recognition,  and  for  the  strong  and  con- 
structive impact  he  has  made  on  the  broad- 
casting industry  and  our  community.  His 
career,  character,  and  splendid  record  of 
achievement  prove  that  he  is,  indeed,  a  friend 
of  truth. 


VICE  ADMIRAL  STOCKDALE'S 
VIEWS  OF  WAR 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michel]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Vice  Adm. 
James  Bond  Stockdale  is  one  of  the  great 
Amerk:an  heroes.  His  courage  as  a  Navy 
fighter  pilot  and  then  his  magnificent  heorism 
as  a  prisoner  for  7  years  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese are  well  known  to  us  all. 

On  April  19,  1989,  Jim  Stockdale  and  his 
wife,  Sybil,  were  honored  by  the  Rockford  In- 
stitute at  a  dinner  held  in  Chicago,  IL.  Presi- 
dents Ford,  Nixon,  and  Bush  sent  the  Stock- 
dales  their  personal  congratulations  on  this 
occasion. 

Jim  Stockdale  spoke  of  the  war  in  Vietnam 
and,  in  a  larger  sense,  what  war  means  to  a 
democratic  society  like  ours. 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  insert  in  the  Record 
Admiral  Stockdale's  speech  which  he  titled, 
"The  Bull's-Eye  of  Disaster": 

The  Bull's-Eye  of  Disaster 
My  writings  in  Tom  Fleming's  Chronicles 
have  been  the  essence  of  my  previous  asso- 
ciation with  The  Rockford  Institute.  Those 
articles  have  dealt  mainly  with  the  power  of 
the  human  spirit,  the  power  of  the  human 
mind,  and  how  a  person  can  rise  in  dignity 
to  prevail  in  the  face  of  adversity.  In  short, 
they  were  reflections  upon  my  life  in  a  polit- 
ical prison. 

Tonight  I'm  climbing  outside  the  bars  and 
Into  modem  history— into  some  facts  and 
ideas  about  the  state  of  the  nation  and  its 
recent  ways  of  making  war— that  Vietnam 
War.  This  subject  matter  detour  from 
"what's  within  us"  to  "what  were  doing  to 
ourselves"  Is  a  surprise  for  some  of  you  I 
expect,  but  I  take  it  that  friends  of  this 
Rockford  Institute,  this  admirable  organiza- 
tion which  sets  as  Its  goal  the  seeking  of  an 
ethical  consensus  in  American  public  life, 
will  consider  It  within  the  charter  If  I 
expose  some  of  my  views  on  the  functioning 
of  our  polity  vis  a  vis  war  In  these  times- 
views  that  center  on  a  belief  that  we  are 
currently  In  the  grip  of  certain  historical 
trends  that  risk  shortening  the  lifetime  of 
our  nation. 

I'm  going  to  work  very  hard  not  to  make 
this  sound  like  a  tiresome  rehash,  or  an 
apology.  It  will  include  my  eye  witness  ac- 
counts of  events  portrayed  quite  differently 
In  most  popular  history  books,  will  incorpo- 
rate the  findings  of  new  scholarship  on 
today's  bookshelves,  and  woven  through  it 
all  win  be  my  argument  for  meeting  the 
Constitutional  provision  of  having  a  Con- 
gressional Declaration  of  War  precede 
America's  sending  of  expeditionary  armies 
overseas  to  conduct  campaigns  of  land  war- 
fare. 

For  over  a  decade  now.  It's  been  common- 
place for  our  leaders  to  urge  us  to  put  Viet- 
nam behind  us.  Sybil  and  I  were  face  to  face 


with  our  good  friend  George  Bush  when  he 
said  It  again  at  his  Inauguration  on  January 
20th.  The  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  so- 
ciety has  front  row  seats  at  these  affairs, 
and  I  swallowed  hard,  when  during  what  I 
would  call  his  "plea  for  unity"  acceptance 
speech,  he  said.  "Surely,  the  statute  of  limi- 
tations on  Vietnam  has  run  out".  I  was  not 
the  only  one  In  the  Medal  of  Honor  section 
who  decided  to  take  that  remark  with  a 
grain  of  salt.  New  Nebraska  Senator  Bob 
Kerrey  and  I  exchanged  knowing  glances. 

In  case  you  don't  know.  Bob  Kerrey  was  a 
Navy  SEAL  team  leader  who  lost  a  leg  on  a 
voluntary  and  highly  risky  midnight  pene- 
tration of  a  VC  Island  strong-hold  to  abduct 
their  political  cadres  for  Interrogation.  In 
the  pitch  black  melee,  a  hand  grenade  ex- 
ploded right  at  Bob's  feet.  He  refused  medi- 
cal treatment  until  his  gang  and  their 
quarry  were  back  down  the  high  cliff,  into 
the  rubber  boats,  and  away.  Good  work,  but 
In  long  term  hindsight,  like  much  in  that 
war,  all  for  naught. 

I  think  Bob  and  I  and  many  of  our  co- 
horts think  there  Is  much  more  to  be  writ- 
ten and  said  before  the  nation  pute  that 
Indochina  chapter  of  our  history  to  bed.  I 
know  there  Is  mat«rlal  yet  to  be  released 
that  belongs  In  the  public  record.  The  total 
Vietnam  War  story  Involves  just  too  many 
fundamental  breaks  In  our  national  Integri- 
ty to  be  burled  In  the  vault.  It  Is  a  package 
of  lessons  for  the  current  age.  and  the 
future. 

I  find  that  World  War  II  guys,  and  of 
course  President  Bush  qualifies  as  a  hero 
among  them,  sometimes  dust  off  the  Viet- 
nam experience  as  a  one-of-a-kind  mlxup  In 
which  our  civilian— and  military  leaders  mis- 
judged the  nature  of  the  problem,  and  once 
In,  sank  Into  an  unexpected  quagmire  that 
was  beyond  almost  anybody's  practical  con- 
trol. Prom  my  study— and  Intuition,  I  find 
that  impossible  to  believe. 

I  was  there  for  ten  years,  you  know,  and 
taking  in  data  all  the  time— one  year  just 
flying,  two  flying  heavy  combat,  and  seven 
and  a  half  In  prison— not  "languishing",  not 
"sitting  out  the  war",  as  used  to  be  said 
when  American  POWs  had  Geneva  Conven- 
tion protection,  but  fighting  a  torture  batle, 
four  of  those  years  from  a  solitary  cell  In  a 
penitentiary— surreptitiously  commanding  a 
secret  and  tricky  underground  organization, 
while  regularly  picking  the  brain  of  the 
prison-system  commissar  who  sat  on  the 
North  Vietnamese  Army's  General  SUf f .  Al- 
together, I've  come  to  realize  that  this 
talked  about  "surprise"  at  the  resistance  we 
met— at  least  among  our  senior  leaders  on 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff— is  sheer  bunk. 

Modem  books  lead  me  to  believe  that  the 
war  held  scarcely  any  surprises  for  the  in- 
formed military.  Their  relationship  with 
McNamara's  whiz  kids  (who  took  over  plan- 
ning and  ruiming  the  war)— was  sort  of  like 
that  of  my  prison  pal  who  had  come  out  of  a 
dog  fight  In  a  parachute  as  the  back  seat 
[radar  guy]  of  an  P-4,  and  his  front  seat 
(pUot).  The  tmth  of  the  matter  was  that 
their  plane  came  apart  not  as  a  result  of 
enemy  gunfire  but  because  of  a  midair  colli- 
sion with  one  of  their  wingmen— a  very  rare 
event  in  that  war,  I  assure  you.  One  day 
years  later  1  was  sitting  In  a  Hanoi  prison 
cell  block  while  my  pal's  pilot  was  describing 
to  the  rest  of  us  his  surprise,  while  in  vio- 
lent maneuvering  against  a  division  of 
MIOs,  to  feel  the  unexpected  impact  of  a 
blindside  midair!  "No  surprise.  Boss".  Inter- 
rupted the  popular  back  seater— smiling  and 
shaking  his  head  in  the  spirit  of  sardonic 
fly-boy   humor— "I   knew   what   to   expect 


right  after  I  heard  your  briefing  in  the 
ready  room.  The  flight  was  briefed  like  a 
mid-air,  and  it  was  flown  like  a  mld-alr." 

A  joke,  (sort  of),  but  It  was  no  joke  with 
the  Vietnam  War  as  a  whole.  It  was  plaimed 
like  a  mld-alr,  and  flown  like  a  mld-alr:  a 
perfect  disaster.   But  the  planners  didn't 
have  to  go  to  prison.  They  didn't  even  have 
to  fight.  They  didn't  even  know  how  to 
fight.  They  just  knew  how  to  "thread  the 
needle"— how  to  get  an  army  out  there  that 
would  satisfy  their  elders'  drive.  The  Estab- 
lishment's drive,— I  mean  people  like  Dean 
Acheson's  Jtfid  John  McCloy's  Wise  Mens 
drive  (from  the  modem  book  of  the  same 
name)— to  meet  Cold  War  verities,  with  that 
U.S.  Army  shackled  sufficiently  to  keep  the 
allies  of  the  enemy  below  a  high  simmer, 
and  our  own  general  public  In  the  dark  and 
calm.   No  emotion,   please.   Robert  McNa- 
mara  early  In  the  war:  "The  greatest  contri- 
bution Vietnam  Is  making  Is  that  It  Is  devel- 
oping an  ability  In  the  United  SUtes  to 
fight  a  limited  war.  to  go  to  war,  without 
the  necessity  of  arousing  the  public  ire." 
Can  you  think  of  any  action  more  Inconsist- 
ent with  the  basic  idea  of  a  democracy  than 
the  launching  of  the  ultimate  public  en- 
deavor, the  conunlttlng  of  a  generation  of 
its  young  men  to  battle,  the  quintessential 
emotional  experience,  under  the  guise  of 
their  merely  acting  out  their  parts  in  some 
new  sort  of  sterile  half-speed  surgical  intru- 
sion and  thus  well  enough  served,  without 
the    encouragement    and    support    of    the 
public  sentiment? 

Oh,  there  was  no  doubt  In  the  minds  of 
the  Insiders,  or  of  those  of  us  who  were  out 
there  on  the  firing  line  before  1965,  that  a 
"land  battle"  was  what  was  in  the  works. 
You  notice  that  I  said  that  the  needle- 
threaders  got  an  army  out  there  and  shack- 
led it.  Nobody  who  understood  the  problem 
wanted  the  U.S.  Army  out  there  trying  to 
,  win  hearts  and  minds  in  the  weeds— least  of 
all  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  After  two  years 
of  study  and  God  knows  how  many  confron- 
tations with  the  President's  "defense  Intel- 
lectuals", our  JCS  final  formal  recommen- 
dation (made  in  October,  1964.  just  before 
"the"  war  shaping  decisions  were  rendered 
by  the  Executive  Department),  hung  In  with 
the  LeMay  solution— bomb  Hanoi  and  Hai- 
phong—back  to  the  stone  age  If  necessary— 
to  keep  the  U.S.  Army  out  of  the  field 
except  as  a  last  resort  to  "isolate"  the  bat- 
tlefield and  let  the  South  Vietnamese  have 
at  it  with  the  communists  in  a  fair  fight. 
[There  is  data  In  the  files  that  esUbllsh 
LeMay's  rationale  as  not  to  glorify  the  Air 
Force,  but  to  save  the  U.S.  Army  from  ruin.] 
Their  plan,  the  JSC  believed,  l)est  utilized 
America's  military  power,  and  l>est  served 
her  national  purposes  and  well  being. 

[And  take  it  from  one  who  was  there 
when  the  B-52's  finally  did  bomb  Hanoi  for 
a  few  days  eight  years  later:  That  would 
have  done  It.  "The  walls  came  tumbling 
down"— the  loss  of  life.  American  and  Viet- 
namese was  mlnlscule  In  comparison  to  the 
"land  war"  we  bought  Into  (at  most,  one  per 
cent  of  what  was  commonplace  In  WWII 
bombardments— 100  per  day  In  Hanoi  vs 
50.000  a  day  at  Dresden,  being  a  not-uncom- 
mon contrast),  the  noisy  Hanoi  streets  went 
absolutely  silent,  their  military  officers 
were  first  thunderstruck,  then  obsequious, 
setting  their  guards  to  the  unprecedented 
task  of  making  the  rounds  of  the  cellblocks 
with  hot  coffee  at  dawn  before  the  daily 
barrage  started.  Within  two  weeks,  their  na- 
tional authorities  were  back  at  the  negotiat- 
ing table,  and  In  so  many  words,  in  the  proc- 
ess of  surrendering.] 
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The  Chiefs'  "short  wv"  recommendation 
of  October  1964  was  handed  over  to  the 
young  Establishment  Intellectual  LBJ  had 
asked  to  draft  his  strategy.  His  name  was 
William  Putnam  Bundy,  Dean  Acheson's 
son-in-law.  (Insecure  Johnson  had  to  have 
that  old  boy  "Wise  Mens' "  prestige  behind 
him.)  And  according  to  the  "25  years  after" 
books  coming  out  now.  it  was  William 
Bundy  who  was  arbiter  of  most  things  cru- 
cial during  the  "war  shaping"  period.  (It 
was  he  who  in  May  1964  had  drafted  a  "fill 
in  the  blanks"  Congressional  Resolution 
wtiich  became  the  Tonkin  Gulf  Resolution 
after  the  events  of  early  August  of  that 
year:  it  was  he  who  cooled  the  JCS  idea  of 
"keeping  the  pressure  on  with  follow-up 
raids"  while  the  iron  was  hot  after  our  re- 
prisal air  strikes  of  August  Sth;  he  was  a 
leader  among  those  who  insisted  on  not 
bombing  Hanoi  and  Haiphong,  raising  the 
ludicrous  flag  of  caution  vis  a  vis  a  China 
that  was  trying  to  get  into  America's  orbit 
during  those  very  early  Vietnam  War 
years— the  start  of  China's  political  turna- 
round which  took  Nixon's  and  Kissinger's 
insight  to  recognize  and  capitalize  on  a  few 
years  later,  and  according  to  a  good  book  en- 
titled Pour  Stars  which  came  out  about  a 
month  ago,  it  was  the  same  William  Bundy 
who  had  rejected  the  idea  of  a  clean  Decla- 
ration of  War,  something  that  public  senti- 
ment would  probably  have  supported  in 
that  fall  of  1964.  a  "bright  line  test"  that 
would  have  assured  our  deploying  soldiers 
of  the  congressional  and  public  support 
they  deserved  in  exchange  for  laying  their 
lives  on  the  line.  Bundy  rejected  the  idea  of 
a  Declaration  (says  the  book),  in  order  to 
save  LBJ  "an  embarrassing  pre-election  po- 
litical headache  In  his  peace-oriented  cam- 
paign against  Goldwater  for  President". 

Admiral  Lloyd  Mustin  appeared  before 
William  Bundy's  war  strategy  working 
group  as  advocate  for  the  Chiefs'  "short 
war"  plan  in  November,  1964.  His  words 
tersely  described  the  distillation  of  JCS 
thinking:  "Instead  of  working  to  buttress 
the  South  Vietnamese  government  in  order 
to  defend  itself,  the  United  States  should 
take  stem  actions  against  North  Vietnam  to 
make  that  defense  needless."  (Over  the 
years,  the  Chiefs  had  collected  lots  of  data, 
including  the  horror  stories  of  Lieutenant 
Colonel  John  Paul  Vann's  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts in  '62  and  '63  to  motivate  or  teach 
the  South  Vietnamese  to  fight  "westem 
style".)  But  the  "short  war"  plan  went  down 
the  tubes  on  December  1st,  1964,  in  a  formal 
meeting  with  LBJ  and  his  principal  advisors: 
Rusk,  McNamara,  the  Bundys,  Rostow, 
McCone,  Ball,  and  Ambassador  Maxwell 
Taylor.  A  campaign  of  reactive  (tit  for  tat) 
gradualism  won— the  strategy  of  the  game 
theory  advocates  who  claimed  that  if  you 
titted  for  tat  long  enough,  you  could  eventu- 
ally convince  your  adversary  that  his  cause 
was  hopeless.  [The  "Prisoners'  Dilemma" 
game.]  It  seemed  a  '"safer"  theory— and  by 
its  implicit  restriction  of  options  to  almost 
none  except  the  stationing  of  our  Army 
units  right  down  there  in  the  Jungle,  it  had 
the  old  "morality  play"  aspect  of  compas- 
sionate paternalism— our  troops  acting  out 
the  theme  of  those  1950's  books  like  "The 
Ugly  American",  helping  our  friends  help 
themselves  at  the  grass  roots  level.  "Limited 
War"  they  called  it. 

(If  I  sound  cynical  about  grass  roots  sup- 
port and  "helping  little  people  understand 
themaelves",  I'm  skeptical  about  it  from 
both  the  rational  and  emotional  sides.  Ra- 
tionally, it  is  generally  thought  of  as  a  poor 
utUiz&tion  of  our  Army's  fighting  power. 


Our  troops  are  not  missionaries  and  to  cast 
them  in  such  roles  is  to  get  them  into  posi- 
tions asking  for  the  sort  of  abuse  Sybil  and  I 
heard  being  poured  on  America  in  Paris  a 
year  ago  last  December.  Emotionally,  I  can't 
forget  the  insults  of  the  Parisian  anti-Com- 
munist Vietnamese  at  a  ""Tripartite  Confer- 
ence on  the  Indochina  Wars  Fought  since 
World  War  II ",  held  there.  (Sybil  and  I  were 
both  participants— and  so  was  Henry  Kissin- 
ger.) In  so  many  words,  these  leading  Viet- 
namese intellectuals  who  had  stx)nsored  the 
South  Vietnaumese  government,  charged 
America  with  intruding  into  South  Viet- 
nam's internal  affairs  and  bringing  about 
their  descent  into  communism.  In  short, 
they  claimed  America  owed  Vietnam  an- 
other war.  We  got  so  intimately  entangled 
in  South  Vietnamese  affairs  that  we  got 
charged  with  blame  for  the  war  itself  from 
both  sides. 

The  reason  I  think  this  re-hash  and  analy- 
sis is  worthy  of  your  time  is  that  it  exposes 
the  insidious  dangers  of  that  gradualistic 
paternalism  that  is  so  attractive  to  the 
timid.  It  could  happen  again.  Remember 
Winston  Churchill  words  in  his  introduction 
to  the  Gathering  Storm? 

""It  is  my  purpose,  as  one  who  lived  and 
acted  in  these  days  ...  to  show  the  malice 
of  the  wicked  was  reinforced  by  the  weak- 
ness of  the  virtuous,  how  the  councils  of 
prudence  and  restraint  may  become  the 
prime  agents  of  mortal  danger  .  .  .  and  how 
the  middle  course,  sulopted  from  desires  for 
safety  and  a  quiet  life  may  be  found  to  lead 
direct  to  the  bull's  eye  of  disaster. " 

Its  hard  to  to  believe,  now,  but  "Limited 
War"  was  a  new  expression  in  early  1965. 
There  was  lots  of  discussion  about  it— just 
like  when  its  modem  counterpart.  "Low  In- 
tensity Conflict"  was  introduced  a  few  years 
ago.  Either  can  get  very  confusing  if  you  try 
to  apply  it  to  yourself  as  an  individual  com- 
batant. In  April,  1965.  a  few  months  after 
our  national  Vietnam  strategy  had  been  de- 
cided. I  was  heading  westward  on  the  air- 
craft carrier  Oriskany— starting  my  third 
eight  month  cruse  that  would  mainly  in- 
volve flying  missions  over  Vietnam.  I  was  41 
years  old  and  had  climbed  to  the  top  rung 
of  the  ladder  of  Navy  flying— Air  Group 
Commander— senior  combatant  pilot  on  the 
ship.  This  was  to  be  a  full  combat  cruise— 
(since  we  had  left  the  United  States  we  had 
heard  about  the  Marines  landing  near 
Danang.  and  the  start  of  the  Rolling  Thun- 
der bombing  campaign.)  Three  things  trig- 
gered a  speech  I  gave  to  all  Air  Group  pilots 
a  few  days  before  we  raised  the  Indochina 
coast.  (The  full  text  appears  in  Admiral 
Sharp's  book.  Strategy  for  Defeat.)  The 
first  trigger  was  informal  chit  chat  among 
my  squadron  commanders  about  whether 
limited  war  required  the  same  low  altitude/ 
high  accuracy  bomb  drop  patterns  as  regu- 
lar war.  "I  heard  some  squardrons  on  other 
ships  are  thinking  about  pulling  out  high. " 
(some  were  saying) 

Second  trigger:  An  easily  detectable  and 
understandably  anxiety  among  my  pilot 
population  as  a  whole— 85  percent  of  whom 
were  facing  their  first  combat.  The  majority 
(the  juniors)  were  well  educated,  thoughful, 
and  sensitive— too  young  to  remember  the 
national  fervor  of  WWII.  [I  still  vividly  re- 
membered the  whispered  concern  among 
several  just  like  them  aboard  the  carrier  Ti- 
conderoga  the  previous  summer  as  we  eyed 
the  still-wet  bomb  damage  assessment 
photos  of  the  flaming  wreckage  of  the  Vinh 
oil  storage  yard  following  our  reprisal  raid 
of  August  Sth.  "Yes,  sure  enough,  there  are 
bodies  among  that  rubble."]  (and) 


The  third  trigger:  A  letter  from  a  bright 
and  highly  respected  former  commanding 
officer  of  mine— wishing  me  well  on  the  one 
hand,  and  surprising  me  on  the  other  by 
suggesting  that  I  might  give  thought  to 
laying  off  pressing  for  Code  of  Conduct  con- 
formance of  prisoners— that  it  was,  after  all, 
a  regular  war  document. 

I'll  quote  myself  just  enough  to  give  you 
the  drift,  and  the  tenor  of  the  times: 

""•  *  •  Where  do  you  as  a  person,  a  person 
of  awareness,  refinement  and  education,  fit 
into  this  '"limited  war",  ""measured  re- 
sponse" concept?  I  want  to  level  with  you 
right  now,  so  you  can  think  it  over  here  in 
mid-PEw;lfic  and  not  kid  yourself  into  ""stark 
realizations"  over  the  target.  Once  you  go 
"feet  dry"  over  the  beach,  there  can  be 
nothing  limited  about  your  commitment. 
""Limited  war"  means  to  us  that  our  target 
list  has  limits,  our  ordnance  loadout  has 
limits,  and  our  rules  of  engagement  have 
limits,  but  that  does  not  mean  that  there  is 
anything  '"limited"  about  our  personal  obli- 
gation as  fighting  men  to  carry  out  assigned 
missions  with  all  we've  got.  If  you  think  it  is 
right  or  sensible  for  a  man,  in  the  heat  of 
battle,  to  apply  something  less  than  total 
personal  commitment— equated  perhaps  to 
his  idea  of  the  promotion  of  national  poten- 
tial being  applied,  you  are  wrong.  It's  con- 
trary to  good  sense  about  self-protection— 
half  speed  football  is  where  you  get  your  leg 
broken.  It's  contrary  to  human  nature.  So 
also  is  self-degradation.  Don't  think  for  a 
minute  that  the  prisoner's  Code  of  Conduct 
is  just  a  'regular  war"  or  "total  war"  docu- 
ment. It  was  written  for  all  wars,  and  let  it 
be  understood  that  it  applies  with  full  force 
to  this  Air  Group  in  this  war  •  •  •. 

If  you  don't  agree  with  all  the  above,  right 
now  is  the  time  to  turn  in  your  wings.  It's 
much  less  damaging  to  your  pride  if  you  do 
it  in  mid-Pacific  now.  as  a  clearly  thought- 
out  decision,  than  after  you  see  your  ship- 
mates get  shot  up  over  the  beach*  •  •. 

I  hope  I  haven't  made  this  too  somber.  I 
merely  want  to  let  you  all  know  where  we 
stand  on  Duty,  Honor,  and  Country.  Sec- 
ondly. I  want  to  warn  you  all  of  excessive 
caution.  A  philosopher  has  wamed  us,  that 
of  all  forms  of  caution,  caution  in  love  is  the 
most  fatal  to  true  happiness.  In  the  same 
way,  I  believe  that  ""caution  in  war"  can 
have  a  deleterious  effect  on  your  future  self 
respect,  and  in  this  sense,  surely  your  future 
happiness.  When  that  Pox  Flag  is  two 
blocked  on  Yankee  Station,  you'll  be  an 
actor  in  a  drama  that  you'll  replay  in  your 
mind's  eye  for  the  rest  of  your  life.  Level 
with  yourself  now.  Do  your  duty. " 

No  one  came  forward  to  turn  in  his  wings. 
By  the  time  Oriskany  returned  to  San  Diego 
in  December  1965,  her  pilots  had  earned  a 
record  total  of  decorations  for  flight  hero- 
ism. Of  the  120  pilots  addressed  in  this  talk, 
13  did  not  return  with  the  ship.  Nine  were 
killed  in  action  and  four,  including  myself, 
were  shot  down  and  taken  prisoner. 

(I  repeated  parts  of  that  years-ago  talk  to- 
night not  because  I  consider  it  exceptional, 
but  because  1  think  it's  common— the  sort  of 
thing  we  should  always  expect  to  hear  in 
ready  rooms  filled  with  gung-ho  young 
Americans  heading  off  to  war.  When  the 
armed  forces  of  America  are  marshaled  to 
fight,  our  government  should  know  it's  deal- 
ing with  fire— fire  in  the  hearts  of  its  young. 
But  our  leaders'  empathy  for  the  earnest- 
ness of  the  generation  they  were  sending 
forward  was  by  no  means  universal  in  that 
Vietnam  War.  I  learned  in  prison  from  a  to- 
tally disgusted  new  "shoot  down  "  nearly 
three  years  after  this  speech  was  given  that 
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Pearl  Harbor  commanders  were  still  arguing 
about  whether  our  fighting  man's  Code  of 
Conduct  was  applicable  in  this  war— after 
we  had  already  had  people  killed  supporting 
it.  And  one  of  the  most  noted  'bright  young 
statesmen'  of  the  Johnson  administration 
complained  to  me  after  the  war  about  my 
forbidding  parole  of  POW's— he  apparently 
not  even  realizing  that  abhorrence  of  parole 
was  a  key  provision  of  the  U.S.  government 
Code  to  which  we  had  all  been  pledged.) 

On  the  Oriskany's  next  cruise,  during 
summer  1966,  five  more  from  my  air  group 
joined  us  in  the  Hanoi  dungeons— their 
killed  in  action  list  being  higher  yet  than 
ours.  And  in  the  summer  of  1967— still  more 
prisoners,  and  still  more  lives  and  airplanes 
squandered  by  following  government  orders 
to  nm  up  and  down  the  same  restricted 
tracks,  doding  the  same  predictable  dance 
before  North  Vietnamese  gunners  in  that 
gradual  escalation  to  nowhere.  In  four 
months  of  that  1967  cruise,  the  Oriskany 
had  40  percent  of  its  deck  load  of  airplanes 
shot  out  of  the  sky. 

So  much  for  Limited  War;  so  much  for  the 
pussyfooters  and  needlethreaders  who 
wanted  to  finesse  a  war  with  game  theory, 
without  disturbing  anybody  important.  I  say 
to  them  what  my  North  Vietnamese  jailers 
frequently  said  to  me:  "The  blood,  the 
blood,  is  on  your  hands." 

Those  of  us  who  entered  prison  early,  ac- 
tually saw  three  different  wars.  The  first 
lasted  3  years  and  2  months— the  war  of  re- 
active gradualism  decided  upon  by  LBJ  and 
his  jolly  gang  on  December  1,  1964— the  war 
that  ran  its  course  as  described  above.  Then 
there  was  a  3  year  2  month  'haitus"  war- 
like the  "limited"  war,  practically  as  long  as 
America's  WWII— but  no  airplanes  in  the 
sky— absolutely  no  American  actions  that 
we  could  detect  having  any  effect  on  us  one 
way  or  another.  It  lasted  from  late  '68  to 
late  '71. 1  was  in  solitary  for  the  first  half  of 
it,  and  I  was  brutalized  more  in  1969  than  in 
any  year  in  prison.  Some  don't  like  to  hear 
this,  but  on  the  whole,  life  was  easier  for  us 
in  prison  when  America  was  bombing  and 
hammering  at  their  gates.  To  have  our 
bombing  "paused"  was  somehow  considered 
contemptible.  And  then  the  old  JCS  "short 
war"  loomed  into  view  in  late  1971— the 
mining  of  the  harbors,  the  tactical  bombing 
of  military  targets  in  Hanoi  and  Haiphong— 
and  the  climax:  seemingly  endless  streams 
of  B-52's  bombing  Hanoi  and  Haiphong 
military  complexes,  starting  on  that  won- 
drous night  of  December  18th,  1972.  Within 
eleven  days,  North  Vietnam  was  shut  down 
completely. 

That  was  commitment.  A  long  time 
coming,  and  in  hindsight,  perhaps  too  late 
for  an  emotionally  drained  America.  But  for 
what  its  worth,  I  believe  if  the  October  1964 
JCS  "short  war"  plan  had  been  accepted 
and  put  in  motion  that  spring  of  1965— a 
move  that  would  have  been  pefectly  natural 
and  totally  possible: 

That  we  would  have  a  free  and  secure 
South  Vietnam  today; 

That  we  would  have  about  40,000  fewer 
headstones  in  Arlington  cemetery  right 
now; 

That  we  would  have  all  been  home  before 
Christmas  of  1966; 

And,  that  what  is  known  as  "the  '60's"— 
anti-war  disruption  and  all— would  never 
have  happened. 

How  did  we  get  so  screwed  up?  The  answer 
is  that  the  American  government  tried  to  do 
something  the  Pounding  Fathers  knew 
would  never  work:  to  send  ("sneak  "  may  be 
the  better  word)  armies  into  war  without 


their  having  a  solid  consensus  of  public  sup- 
port. Hear  out  two  of  my  most  trusted 
friends  of  good  judgment: 

Ross  Perot— a  savvy  patriot  in  everybody's 
book:  "If  we  didn't  learn  anything  else  from 
Vietnam,  it  is  that  you  don't  commit  your 
men  to  the  battlefield  unless  you  commit 
the  American  people  first.  They  feU  just  as 
dead  in  Vietnam  as  they  did  on  Omaha 
Beach  in  Normandy.  First  commit  the 
nation;  then  commit  the  troops." 

Fred  Weyand— Combat  General  in  Viet- 
nam; former  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  U.S. 
Army: 

"When  the  Army  is  committed,  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  committed,  and  when  the 
American  people  lost  their  commitment  it  is 
futile  to  try  to  keep  the  Army  committed." 
And  of  course  the  Founding  Fathers  drove 
a  spike  into  that  Constitution  they  framed, 
a  spike  aimed  specifically  at  that  crucial 
need  for  public  commitment— (insuring  that 
no  soldier  marches  off  to  a  war  that  be- 
comes an  expendable  sideshow  of  a  Wash- 
ington power  struggle)— the  provision  that 
only  the  Congress  can  declare  war.  My  Con- 
stitutional Law  professor  friends  at  Stan- 
ford tell  me  that  the  debates  at  the  Consti- 
tutional Convention  revealed  two  basic  un- 
derlying reasons  for  that  clause.  The  first 
stemmed    from    a    consensus    agreement 
among  the  Framers  that  one  person— the 
President  or  any  other  in  government,  was 
to  have  the  authority  to  alone  lead  the 
United  States  into  war.  Thus  Congress  was 
given    the    obligation    (not    the    optional 
honor),  of  being  the  watchdog  on  the  Exec- 
utive Department  on  this  matter.  (There 
was  debate  about  just  making  it  the  Senate, 
but  the  Framers  decided  that  unless  they 
needed  a  broader  base.)  And  there  was  a 
second  reason  to  put  Congress  on  the  hook: 
It  was  decided  that  unless  they  unequivocal- 
ly authorized  a  war  at  the  outset,  the  Con- 
gress were  a  good  deal  more  likely  to  under- 
cut the  effort,  leaving  a  situation  that  satis- 
fied neither  the  allies  we  induced  to  rely  on 
us,  or  our  men  who  fought  and  sometimes 
died. 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  generally 
speaking,  since  WWII  and  our  subsequent 
discontinuance  of  declarations  of  war, 
things  have  not  gone  well.  And  we  are  all 
sick  of  these  arguments  about  what  is  a  war. 
and  what  is  a  prolonged  campaign,  and  how 
do  you  know  in  advance.  Yes,  and  tired  too 
of  having  to  agree  to  the  obvious:  that  is  it's 
neat  that  the  President  can  pull  off  these 
successful  flash-in-the-pan  operations  like 
the  Libyan  raid,  and  the  Grenada  rescue, 
and  too,  the  successful  Persian  Gulf  pres- 
ence, without  the  encumbrances  of  prior 
debate.  But  I  don't  think  it  is  any  sort  of  a 
legal  challenge  to  write  a  descriptive  para- 
graph that  clearly  separates  out  the  future 
Koreas  and  Vietnams  from  future  Grenadas 
or  Persian  Gulfs.  Basically,  we're  not  talk- 
ing about  naval  and  air  actions  or  marine 
team  landings,  we're  talking  about  the 
United  States  Army  in  combat  on  foreign 
soil.  And  I  think  such  expeditions  (overseas 
wars)  should  be  Declared  or  not  fought  at 
all. 

One  of  the  obfuscating  factors  in  getting 
this  hanunered  out  is  the  ambivalent  stance 
of  Congress.  My  law  professor  friends  have 
drawn  out  for  me  examples  of  what  they 
call  the  typical  Congressman's  "studied  am- 
biguity" on  the  subject.  It's  a  fact,  that 
today  the  artful  dodging  of  controverisal 
questions  is  the  road  to  reelection.  (See  this 
week's  April  24th  Newsweek  under  the  cover 
story.  "How  Congress  Really  Works ":  "Our 
legislators  are  the  world's  only  enterpre- 


neurs  devoted  to  sh»inning  risk  .  .  .  The 
most  frequently  used  word  in  their  private 
conversations  is  "cover",  a  noun  meaning  a 
position  on  an  issue,  structured  to  avoid  po- 
litical risk  or  cost.")  During  Vietnam  and  in 
some  conflicts  since.  Congress  has  shown 
itself  to  be  consistently  unwilling  to  end  the 
fighting,  in  fact  quite  willing  to  continue  to 
fuel  it— "anything  for  the  boys  overseas  "— 
but  at  the  same  time  quite  resourceful  in 
scattering  the  landcape  with  rationaliza- 
tions whereby  it  could  continue  to  claim 
that  "it  wasn't  reaUy  its  war".  In  general, 
the  modem  Congressman  is  quite  likely  to 
be  happy  to  let  the  President  call  the  shots 
on  war  and  peace  while  he  devotes  himself 
to  the  construction  of  his  private  political 
bomb  shelter. 

I  have  an  interesting  study  of  different 
wartime  Congressmen's  reactions  to  queries 
about  his  views  on  the  Vietnam  War  in  the 
light  of  his  signature  on  the  Tonkin  Gulf 
Resolution: 

"Prevent  further  aggression?";  "I  was  sure 
they  told  me  they  meant  only  aggression 
against  our  armed  forces!" 

(Another)  "Oh.  that  was  only  to  handle 
further  provications  against  destroyers  in 
the  Tonkin  Gulf". 

(Another)  "I  was  told  we  were  just  going 
along  with  one  of  old  LBJ's  international 
bluffs." 

Foreign  Relations  Committee  report:  "Al- 
though it  can  be  interpreted  to  authorize 
full  scale  war,  that  was  not  our  intent  at  the 
time." 

Every  day  our  newspapers  report  the  de- 
tails of  some  squabble  over  Legislative  vs 
Executive  control  of  Foreign  involvement. 
They  are  competing  for  the  prestige  of  run- 
ning it.  I'm  talking  about  the  other  end  of 
the  stick— the  obligation  to  take  responsibil- 
ity for  it  and  stick  with  it  when  it  turns  to 
worms.  If  you  want  to  see  that  flip  flop 
acted  out  in  spades,  come  to  a  Prison  Camp. 
When  there's  reprisal  and  torture  l)eing  me- 
tered out.  some  prisoner  officers,  senior  and 
thus  responsible,  will  shirk  all  leadership 
duties  because  they  know  that  if  they  do 
take  charge  they'll  be  spotlighted,  ham- 
mered, and  exposed  to  bad  press  at  home. 
But  let  the  heat  conic  off.  and  those  same 
rankers,  who  had  been  cowering  in  their 
cells  for  months— even  years— not  answering 
wall  taps  of  those  seeking  guidance— sud- 
denly surface  and  present  their  credentials 
to  lead  the  homecoming  tickertape  parade. 
(That  happened.)  Everybody  wants  the 
prestige  of  command  when  the  heat's  off. 
but  many  shuck  it  like  a  hot  potato  when 
the  fat  is  in  the  fire. 

American  Congressmen— Vietnam  anti- 
war Congressmen  who  were  lengthening  the 
conflict  even  as  American  bodies  were  piling 
up.  were  able  to  get  off  easy  with  their  con- 
stituents in  spite  of  their  signatures  on  the 
Tonkin  Gulf  Resolution.  The  American 
public  didn't  hold  them  responsible  because 
there  was  just  enough  ambiguity  in  the  air 
about  just  exactly  where  this  Resolution 
(new  word)  fit  in.  But  who  can  forget  how 
guick  those  congressmen  were  to  endorse 
this  "engine "  of  the  war  that  LBJ  demand- 
ed in  the  heady  times  of  summer  1964.  The 
House  of  Representatives  passed  it  unani- 
mously after  a  toUl  of  40  minutes  of  discus- 
sion. The  Senate  had  two  diehards  and  it 
took  8  hours  and  40  minutes— but  as  you 
might  know,  said  discussions  t(X)k  place 
before  a  Senate  Chamber  that  was  less  than 
one  third  full. 

I  have  an  aside  on  this.  ""Sentiment  rules 
the  world",  said  Napoleon— and  those  who 
are  on  the  scene  when  important  events 
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take  place,  have  a  good  vantage  point  to  see 
the  degree  to  which  sentiment  and  image 
have  the  final  say  over  facts.  The  excuse  for 
the  Tonkin  Gulf  Resolution  was  made  into 
headlines  that  read  like.  "North  Vietnamese 
Torpedo  Boats  make  midnight  sneak  attack 
on  American  destroyers".  As  most  of  you 
know,  I  had  the  best  seat  in  the  house  to 
watch  that  event,  and  our  destroyers  were 
Just  shooting  at  phantom  targets— there 
were  no  PT  boats  there.  It  was  not  a  con- 
spiracy, but  a  hysterical  mixup. 

I  reported  that,  and  so  did  the  commander 
of  the  destroyers;  Washington  received 
these  reports  promptly,  but  we  went  to  war 
twelve  hours  later  anyway.  Those  early 
headlines— based  on  Washington's  word  on 
what  happen— set  the  tone  for  the  reaction 
of  the  whole  country,  and  two  days  later 
LBJ  got  his  blank  check  for  whatever  kind 
of  war  he  wanted— and  a  magnificent  boost 
in  the  popularity  polls  for  his  upcoming 
election.  But  when  we  pilots  who  are  out 
there  really  snickered  was  when  we  read  the 
super-imaginative  graphic  accounts  of  "the 
sea  battle"  in  the  news  magazines  delivered 
out  to  the  ships  a  couple  of  weeks  later.  If 
you  have  old  Newsweeks,  Time  magazines, 
or  Life  magazines  of  that  time— look  at  the 
stories,  and  drawings— and  remember  that 
there  was  nothing  out  there  but  black  water 
and  American  fire  power.  But  then  contrast 
that  1964  public  reaction  to  a  non-event,  to 
that  1973  reaction  to  a  real  event,  to  a  mag- 
nificently handled  de-arming  of  our  enemy's 
capital  city,  with  pin-point  bombing  of  rail 
yards,  transportation  facilities,  and  missile 
sites,  and  an  all-time  low  civilian  casualty 
rate.  How  did  our  Congress  react?  In  the 
middle  of  it,  one  of  our  Senators  said  on 
NBC  TV  that  it  was  "...  the  most  murder- 
ous aerial  bombardment  in  the  history  of 
the  world".  Headlines  screamed  it  was  a 
"Christmas  bombing"— I  was  there  and  not 
one  bomb  was  dropped  on  Christmas.  It  was 
billed  as  a  "holocaust",  a  carpet  bombing, 
and  I  was  there  and  not  one  bomb  was 
dropped  downtown.  But  by  1973,  the  coun- 
try had  come  to  such  a  state  that— as  Henry 
told  the  crowd  in  Paris— a  vocal  minority  of 
our  citizens  who  by  that  time  did  not  want 
America  to  win  that  war  were  able  to  pre- 
vent the  enforcement  of  the  agreement  that 
those  eleven  days  of  bombings  had  extract- 
ed from  the  North  Vietnjimese  Government. 

What  a  mess!  Highhanded  entry  into  the 
war,  distrust  of  the  JCS,  mismanagement  of 
the  battle,  squandering  of  the  public  trust, 
58,000  of  our  soldiers  dead  with  nothing  to 
show  for  it!  This  could  happen  again!  And 
we  are  asked  to  close  the  books  and  put  the 
Vietnam  War  behind  us?  Sociologist  Charles 
Moskos  up  here  at  Northwestern  University 
predicts  that  that  won't  happen  until  the 
last  of  that  generation  that  the  old  guard 
mangled  are  quiet  in  their  graves— in  the 
year  2030. 

In  those  Vietnam  War  years,  and  perhaps 
since  in  some  quarters  of  our  government, 
the  idea  of  "Declaration"  and  "Mobiliza- 
tion" seemed  to  be  thought  to  bring  with 
them  the  idea  of  moral  approbation  of  the 
project— whereas  the  undeclared  effort,  es- 
pecially one  not  even  "worthy"  of  national 
mobilization,  is  less  official,  less  real,  less  de- 
manding of  our  internal  sympathies.  (It's 
like  when  50.000  soldiers  die  in  a  NATION- 
AL EFFORT  it's  bad  press.  When  50,000  sol- 
diers die  in  an  undeclared  "police  action ", 
it's  Just  "the  breaks".)  After  losing  out  with 
his  "short  war"  pitch.  Army  Chief  of  Staff 
Harold  Johnson  (a  very  interesting  man 
with  whom  I  identify),  made  a  push  for  na- 
tional mobilization,  not  only  for  the  man- 


power but  for  the  public  Involvement,  the 
public  commitment. 

(Harold  Johnson  was  an  Ex-POW  of 
WWII  who  made  the  Bataan  Death 
March- and  who  described  his  time  behind 
bars  as  being  "in  a  great  laboratory  of 
human  behavior"— and  I've  never  heard  it 
better  stated.  He  is  described  as  a  skeptic, 
dedicated  to  integrity,  hatred  of  absolutes, 
being  distrustful  of  easy  solutions,  and  dead 
set  against  U.S.  troop  involvement  in  Viet- 
nam. Harold  Johnson  said  the  Joint  Chiefs 
were  never  asked  to  vote  one  way  or  another 
before  the  troops  were  sent  in.  The  civilians 
said  "go"  and  they  went.) 

Anyway,  the  key  player  who  turned  off 
General  Harold  Johnson's  mobilization  pro- 
posal (on  July  2Sth,  1965)  was  ex-Supreme 
Court  Justice  Arthur  Goldberg.  He  voiced 
the  opinion  that  a  "mobilized"  Vietnam 
War  would  make  his  image  as  our  U.N.  Am- 
bassador more  tainted  than  would  an  "un- 
mobilized"  Vietnam  War. 

Well,  I  say  then,  that  from  the  national 
commitment  viewpoint,  all  the  more  reason 
for  the  soldier  to  want  his  war  declared. 
That's  the  only  way  he  can  be  confident 
that  the  government  really  means  it. 

The  worst  part  of  all  this  is  that  in  the 
undeclared  case,  it's  such  a  natural  thing  for 
our  very  Congress  (being  unaccountable  In 
public  eyes  nowadays)  to  turn  out  to  be  an 
after-the-fact  agent  that  nullifies  our  fight- 
ing men's  best  efforts  as  an  expendable 
miscue,  a  discard  from  the  Washington 
power  game.  The  Pramers  had  it  figured 
correctly.  Our  Constitution  had  to  be  writ- 
ten so  as  to  protect  our  fighting  men  from 
shedding  blood  in  pointless  exercises  while  a 
dissenting  Congrress  strangles  the  effort. 
But  what  has  evolved  in  this  modem  age, 
apparently  to  everybody's  satisfaction  but 
those  fighting  men,  affords  them  no  such 
protection. 

I've  heard  just  too  many  decorated  veter- 
an warriors  from  Vietnam  say,  "Our  govern- 
ment l)etter  figure  out  some  way  to  make  it 
clear  that  the  mean  business  next  time,  or 
I'm  thought  with  soldiering."  They  are  sick 
of  being  told  that  their  lives  have  to  be  pro- 
visionally conmiitted  to  a  half-baked  plan 
because  it's  the  only  way  the  president  can, 
m  the  national  interest,  get  around  adverse 
congressional  sentiment.  They  shouldn't 
have  to  take  that. 

These  men  were  brought  up  pledging  alle- 
giance to  the  flag  of  a  United  States  of 
America,  which  from  its  beginnings  was 
committed  to  a  separation  of  powers.  From 
maturity  they  knew  the  strengths  of  this 
form  of  government  which  balances  the  leg- 
islature against  the  presidency.  But  they 
also  sensed,  as  did  our  Founding  Fathers 
and  the  six  generations  that  followed,  that 
our  government's  weakness  is  a  tendency  to 
become  fickle  when  the  point  of  no  return 
has  passed,  when  the  fat  is  in  the  fire  and 
the  troops  are  in  the  field.  But  over  those 
early  generations  a  national  confidence  had 
grown  up,  particularly  through  those  per- 
sonal commitments,  that  bright  line  assur- 
ance, documented  by  congressional  declara- 
tions of  war.  But  now.  if  in  the  post- Viet- 
nam United  States  the  soldier  is  Just  to  be 
told  that  in  modem  times  opinions  change, 
that  he  should  be  prepared  to  have  commit- 
ments dropped,  and  that  he  should  do  his 
job  in  the  field  and  never  mind  that  he  will 
be  fighting  for  a  government  constantly 
doing  a  balancing  act  against  nasty  opposi- 
tion from  within,  this  will  simply  not  do. 
Soldiers  will  march  off  to  their  deaths  only 
so  long  as  they  don't  feel  they  have  to  die 
alone  for  what  will  be  abandoned  causes. 


I'm  not  usually  on  the  stump.  But  by 
asking  me  to  make  a  speech,  you  make  me 
think.  And  this  is  where  I  come  down.  The 
woods  are  full  of  experts  who  can  probably 
put  me  down  in  nothing  flat.  As  the  saying 
goes.  "I  don't  know  Washington". 

But  I  do  know  some  American  history, 
and  how  the  Framers'  model  for  this  coun- 
try was  that  most  admirable  Republic  of 
Rome.  During  the  formation  of  our  govern- 
ment, when  constitutional  issues  were  being 
debated,  the  famous  and  not  famous  on 
both  sides  of  the  issues  wrote  under  Roman 
pseudonyms  (Publius,  Camillus,  Brutus, 
Casslus).  George  Washington  was  so  taken 
with  the  character  of  Cato  the  Younger  in 
Joseph  Addison's  1713  play.  Cato  that  he 
made  the  Roman  republican  his  role  model. 
Washington  loved  the  theatre  and  went  to 
see  Cato  numerous  times  from  early  man- 
hood into  maturity,  and  even  had  it  per- 
formed for  his  troops  at  Valley  Forge  de- 
spite a  congressional  resolution  that  plays 
were  inimical  to  republican  virtue.  Ldnes 
from  the  play  can  be  found  verbatim  not 
only  In  Washington's  private  correspond- 
ence but  in  his  farewell  address. 

The  Roman  Republic  and  its  ethos,  par- 
ticularly during  its  first  three  hundred 
years,  where  a  natural  model  for  our  found- 
ers' dreams.  Like  ours,  their  republic 
emerged  from  monarchy;  like  ours,  the 
people  of  its  early  years  were  mostly  free 
farmers.  And  although  war  had  been  the 
most  dramatic  feature  of  the  life  of  the 
early  republican  Romans,  their  historians 
described  how  the  development  of  the 
Roman  character  was  formed  by  institu- 
tions with  which  our  revolutionary  fore- 
bears could  identify:  the  family,  the  reli- 
gion, the  moral  code.  The  Greek  historian 
Polybius  (who  died  when  the  republic  was  a 
mere  386  years  old,  before  it  had  become  an 
empire  and  then  corrupt— and  incidentally  a 
man  whose  hobby  was  cryptography  and 
the  very  man  who  devised  that  quadratic 
tap  code  we  decided  to  use  in  the  Hanoi  pris- 
ons) praised  the  Roman  goverrunent  as  the 
best  in  the  world  and  described  the  honesty 
of  the  Roman  people  as  superior  to  that  of 
his  own  countrymen.  Their  army,  as  a  re- 
public, was  the  most  successful  military  or- 
ganization in  history,  never  lost  a  war,  and 
brought  a  city  state  a  mere  twenty  miles 
square  to  the  status  of  conqueror  of  the 
whole  Mediterranean  world. 

But  they,  as  we  all  must,  eventually  fell. 
They  fell  of  infighting  as  an  empire,  from  a 
general  lack  of  public  virtue,  from  selfish- 
ness and  inconsiderateness.  I  just  don't 
want  to  see  that  process  speeded  up  here. 
Heed  the  letter  from  deployed  soldier 
Marcus  Plavinius.  Centurion  in  the  2nd 
Cohort  of  the  Augusta  Legion,  to  his  highly 
placed  cousin.  TurtuUus  at  home  in  Rome: 

"We  had  been  told,  on  leaving  our  native 
soil,  that  we  were  going  to  defend  the  sacred 
rights  conferred  on  us  by  so  many  of  our 
citizens  settled  overseas,  so  many  years  of 
our  presence,  so  many  benefits  brought  by 
us  to  populations  in  need  of  our  assistance 
and  our  civilization. 

We  were  able  to  verify  that  all  this  was 
true.  and.  because  it  was  true,  we  did  not 
hesitate  to  shed  our  quota  of  blood,  to  sacri- 
fice our  youth  and  our  hopes.  We  regretted 
nothing,  but  whereas  we  over  here  are  in- 
spired by  this  frame  of  mind,  I  am  told  that 
in  Rome  factions  and  conspiracies  are  rife, 
that  treachery  flourishes,  and  that  many 
t>eople  in  their  uncertainty  and  confusion 
lend  a  ready  ear  to  the  dire  temptations  of 
relinquishment  and  vilify  our  action. 
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I  cannot  believe  that  all  this  is  true,  and 
yet  recent  wars  have  shown  how  pernicious 
such  a  state  of  mind  could  be  and  to  where 
it  could  lead. 

Make  haste  to  reassure  me,  I  beg  you,  and 
tell  me  that  our  fellow  citizens  understand 
us,  support  us  and  protect  us  as  we  our- 
selves are  protecting  the  glory  of  the 
Empire. 

If  it  should  be  otherwise,  if  we  should 
have  to  leave  our  bleached  bones  on  these 
desert  sands  in  vain,  then  beware  the  EUiger 
of  the  Legions.!" 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House  the  gen- 
tleman from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Machtley]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

[Mr.  MACHTLEY  addressed  the 
House.  His  remarks  will  appear  hereaf- 
ter in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks.] 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  LEGISLATION 
TO  MAKE  PERMANENT  THE 
MARTIN  LUTHER  KING,  JR. 
FEDERAL  HOLIDAY  COMMIS- 
SION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Payne] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  consider 
final  passage  of  H.R.  1385,  I  want  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  reiterate  my  strong  support  for 
this  important  measure  to  make  permanent 
the  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  Federal  Holiday 
Commission. 

The  Commission's  work  has  enhanced  un- 
derstanding and  appreciation  of  Dr.  King's 
quest  for  justice  and  equality  through  nonvio- 
lent change. 

Those  of  us  who  attended  the  March  on 
Washington  in  1963  will  never  forget  his 
power  to  bring  people  together.  We  want  to 
ensure  that  future  generations  share  in  our  ex- 
perience by  understanding  the  worid  that  ex- 
isted during  Dr.  King's  lifetime  and  the  tremen- 
dous courage  it  took  to  change  that  worid. 

Dr.  King  inspired  me  as  he  did  millions  of 
others  of  my  generation.  He  taught  us  valua- 
ble lessons  about  the  importance  of  persever- 
ence,  involvement,  determination,  and  leader- 
ship. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  final  passage  of  H.R. 
1385  to  ensure  that  Dr.  King's  legacy  contin- 
ues to  touch  our  children  and  their  children. 
His  spirit  will  continue  to  live  as  long  as  we 
continue  his  crusade  for  a  fair  and  just  socie- 
ty. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  [Mr.  McDer- 
mott]  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

[Mr.  McDERMOTT  addressed  the 
House.  His  remarks  will  appear  hereaf- 
ter in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks.] 


NATIONAL  SMALL  BUSINESS 
WEEK 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Ireland]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 


Mr.  IRELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  the  American 
entrepreneur.  Congress  designated 
May  8  to  12  as  "National  Small  Busi- 
ness Week"  in  recognition  of  the  con- 
tributions made  by  American  small 
business  to  our  national  prosperity 
and  cultural  heritage,  and  I  would  like 
to  take  the  next  few  minutes  to  put 
before  my  colleagues  some  fundamen- 
tal ideas  about  the  role  of  small  busi- 
ness in  our  economy  and  society. 

Sometimes  I  think  we  gave  our 
Small  Business  Committee  the  wrong 
name.  For  when  it  comes  to  making 
this  country's  economy  go,  the  entre- 
preneurial sector  is  anything  but 
small.  It's  big  in  job  creation.  Big  in 
technical  irmovation.  Big  in  export  en- 
hancement. 

And  small  business  is  the  modem- 
day  embodiment  of  some  big  ideas 
that  formed  the  fabric  of  our  Nation 
even  before  the  founding  of  the  Re- 
public. That  fundamental  idea  is  that 
the  individual— not  the  State  or  its  bu- 
reaucracies, not  the  impersonal  insti- 
tutions of  the  old  world,  but  the  Indi- 
vidual—should form  the  centerpiece  of 
our  social  fabric.  The  economic  expres- 
sion of  individual  values  If  found  in  en- 
trepreneurialism. 

That's  not  only  a  philosophical 
statement  on  my  part,  but  also  a  prac- 
tical statement  as  well.  The  leading 
role  of  small  business  in  this  Nation's 
longest  economic  expansion  In  history 
is  well  documented.  Small  business— 
which  is  really  the  activity  of  millions 
of  individual  entrepreneurs  across  the 
land— has  far  outpaced  big  business  in 
job  creation  and  technical  innovation. 
Yet  despite  the  great  strides  made 
by  small  business  in  our  economy  and 
society,  a  bias  for  bigness  exists  in 
Washington.  It's  a  bias  that  tends  to 
ignore  some  of  the  special  problems 
confronting  entreprenetu^— a  bias 
that  tends  to  skew  incentives  and 
reward  toward  big  business,  big  labor, 
and  big  government. 

Despite  this  bias  for  bigness  that 
permeates  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  financial  capitals  of  the  world, 
I'm  excited  about  something  I  see 
going  on  in  America  and  across  the 
world  today— something  I  like  to  call 
an  entrepreneurial  revolution. 

It's  a  discovery  around  the  globe— 
and  a  renaissance  here  at  home— of 
the  fundamental  ideals  that  made  our 
society  great,  our  economy  strong,  and 
our  standard  of  living  the  envy  of  the 
world. 

It  is  a  new  understanding  of  the  true 
meaning  of  free  enterprise— a  free 
market  economy,  a  government  that 
protects  the  rights  of  individuals,  and 
a  people  that  realizes  that  entrepre- 
neurial activity  is  not  simply  a  means 
to  riches,  but  is  a  promise  of  personal 
growth  and  individual  liberty  for  each 
and  every  person. 

Marx,  Lenin,  and  Mao  Tse  Tung 
must  be  rolling  in  their  graves  at  what 


is  going  on  in  the  Soviet  Union  and 
China.  For  even  those  countries— the 
paragons  of  stifled  societies,  centrally 
planned  economies,  and  government 
by  bureaucracy— even  they  have 
learned  the  wisdom  of  America— that 
power  lies  in  people,  not  in  institu- 
tions. That  progress  comes  through  in- 
centives, not  through  government 
edicts.  That  less  central  planning  is 
the  secret  to  more  public  wealth. 

I  strongly  believe  that  America's  cur- 
rent strength  and  futiu-e  potential  lies 
in  a  nurturing  of  these  ideals.  Each 
and  every  man  and  woman  in  this 
country  should  be  free  to  profit  from 
their  own  Initiative,  without  being  vic- 
timized by  hate,  stymied  by  injustice 
or  hampered  by  an  Intrusive  govern- 
ment. 

I  think  it  Is  Important  for  those  of 
us  in  Congress  to  spread  that  message 
and  to  put  it  into  action.  We  can  apply 
entrepreneurial  ideals  in  which  Gov- 
ernment, business,  industry,  and  entre- 
preneurs can  do  some  good  for  the 
world. 

Because  market  forces  can  and 
should  be  forces  of  good  in  the  world, 
not  forces  of  greed.  It  Is  the  values 
that  we  as  individuals  bring  to  the 
marketplace  that  will  determine 
whether  our  society  is  just  and  our 
future  secure,  or  whether  avarice  and 
injustice  prevail. 

There  is  great  opportunity  to  put  en- 
trepreneurial ideas  to  work— in  foreign 
trade  expansion,  urban  revitalization, 
rural  development,  and  third  world  de- 
velopment, to  name  just  a  few. 

Ideas  abound  that  would  put  to  work 
in  the  public  sphere  the  entrepreneur- 
ial values  that  are  so  vital  to  the  pri- 
vate sector— ideas  such  as  the  estab- 
■,lishment  of  urban  enterprise  zones  to 
revitalize  our  cities,  the  application  of 
free  market  principles  to  Third  World 
development,  and  reform  of  defense 
spending  to  include  small  business  and 
make  large  corporations  more  com- 
petitive. 

We  will  make  great  inroads  in  lower- 
ing the  trade  deficit,  bringing  our 
cities  back  and  helping  the  poor  in 
this  coimtry  and  abroad— if  we  move 
away  from  a  dangerous  dependency  on 
bureaucracies  toward  a  nurturing  of 
the  power  of  the  private  sector.  There- 
in lies  hope  for  our  Nation's  young 
people,  for  immigrants  and  minorities, 
for  people  everywhere  who  yearn  to 
breathe  free  and  prosper. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  Congress,  I 
introduced  an  Omnibus  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  call  attention  to  specific 
needs  of  the  entrepreneurial  sector. 
That  bill  drew  upon  legislation  Intro- 
duced by  myself  and  a  niunber  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  past,  as  well  as  from 
the  two  White  House  Conferences  on 
Small  Business  that  have  been  held 
here  in  Washington. 

The  Omnibus  Small  Business  Act 
contains   six    titles    addressing    some 
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fundamental  problems  faced  by  indi- 
viduals seeking  to  start  or  maintain  a 
profitable  business.  And  it  proposes 
some  ground-breaking  ideas  for  reform 
of  the  way  the  Federal  Government 
perceives  and  treats  small  businesses. 

Briefly,  this  act  would: 

First,  elevate  the  Administrator  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration  to 
Cabinet-level  status,  so  that  the  entre- 
preneur would  a  have  a  voice  at  the 
highest  level  of  economic  decisioiunak- 
ing: 

Second,  permanently  authorize  the 
White  House  Conferences  on  Small 
Business,  which  have  provided  so 
much  valuable  information  on  the 
needs  and  concerns  of  the  entrepre- 
neur; 

Third,  subject  agencies  that  fail  to 
comply  with  the  Regulatory  Flexibil- 
ity Act  to  full  Judicial  review; 

Fourth,  apply  the  Regulatory  Flexi- 
bility Act  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  so  that  the  IRS  must  lessen 
the  burden  its  paperwork  imposes  on 
the  entrepreneur,  section  89; 

Fifth,  direct  the  SBA  to  conduct  a 
study  of  the  overall  impact  of  Federal 
regulations  on  the  productivity  of 
small  business; 

Sixth,  address  the  availability  of  af- 
fordable credit  to  small  businesses. 
Even  the  most  credit-worthy  individ- 
uals can  have  trouble  finding  afford- 
able credit  when  it  is  to  be  used  to 
start  or  improve  upon  a  small  busi- 
ness. We  need  to  address  the  short- 
comings in  our  credit  markets  and 
come  up  with  some  creative  solutions. 

At  the  same  time  that  we  week  to 
make  the  Congress  to  better  under- 
stand the  positive  potential  represent- 
ed in  our  entrepreneurial  sector,  we 
must  also  be  cognizant  of  the  prob- 
lems faced  by  individuals  seeking  to 
start  and  run  a  profitable  small  busi- 
ness. In  addition  to  the  lack  of  afford- 
able credit  and  burdensome  Govern- 
ment regulations,  a  whole  litany  of 
proposals  are  marching  through  Con- 
gress that  would  greatly  reduce  re- 
wards and  incentives  for  owning  an  in- 
dividual enterprise. 

We  must  be  careful,  as  we  seek  to 
meet  some  of  the  challenges  that  face 
our  society,  that  we  do  not  lay  a  dis- 
proportionate burden  of  the  solution 
on  the  shoulder  of  the  entrepreneur. 
We  must  avoid  the  temptation  to 
impose  antigrowth  policies  like  man- 
dated benefits,  such  as  parental  leave 
and  health  insurance;  a  significant  in- 
crease in  the  minimum  wage;  or  an  in- 
creasingly complex  Tax  Code. 

As  National  Small  Business  Week 
unfolds,  let  us  toast  the  millions  of  en- 
trepreneurs across  our  Nation.  They 
are  the  source  of  our  prosperity  and 
the  backbone  of  our  individual  free- 
doms. 

LEGISLATION 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  week  in  honor  of  our  7 
day  salute  to  small  business,  several  impor- 
tant pieces  of  small  business  legislation  will 


be  introduced.  First,  a  man  who  has  faithfully 
served  the  public  in  this  House  for  more  than 
30  years— the  true  champion  of  the  entrepre- 
neur—Representative Silvio  Conte  of  Massa- 
chusetts— will  drop  two  new  bills.  The  first  one 
will  be  entitled  "The  Small  Business  Protec- 
tion Act".  Essentially  it  will  require  a  small 
business  impact  statement  whenever  a  Feder- 
al agency  attempts  to  consolidate  a  number 
of  single  small  contracts  into  one  large  multi- 
furK:tk>n  contract.  This  practice,  known  as 
bundling,  adversely  impacts  upon  small  busi- 
ness because  It  effectively  eliminates  them 
from  becoming  f>rime  contractors.  Mr. 
CoNTE's  second  bill — "The  Women's  Busi- 
ness Equity  Act" — would  make  permanent  the 
Offrce  of  Women's  Business  Enterprise  at  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  would  provide 
for  a  uniform  and  preemptive  certification 
process  for  WBE's  ar>d  would  include  them  in 
agency  goalling  efforts.  I  will  be  pleased  to 
cosponsor  tx)th  important  initiatives. 

Next,  ttie  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Exports,  Tax  Policy, 
and  Special  Problems  will  reintroduce  two 
pieces  of  legislatk>n  aimed  at  strengthening 
the  Regulatory  Flexibility  Act  of  1 980.  One  will 
call  for  inclusion  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
Ke  under  ttie  act  and  the  other  will  seek  to  in- 
clude REA  under  full  judicial  review.  Both  of 
ttiese  issues  arose  In  the  original  negotiations 
over  the  act  but  due  to  various  political  pres- 
sures tfiey  were  not  included  in  the  final  draft. 
Now  more  than  ever  they  are  needed  and  I 
will  cosponsor  txsth  fine  Initiatives.  Also  my 
good  friend  Ike  Skelton  chairman  of  our  Pro- 
curement, Tourism,  and  Rural  Development 
intends  to  this  week  introduce  a  much  antici- 
pated rural  devek>pment  bill  which  we  all 
await  with  great  interest. 

Finally,  along  with  Sil  Conte  today  I  have 
reintroduced  legislation  which  would  perma- 
nently authorize  White  House  Conferences  on 
Small  Business.  Tt>ey  would  be  convened 
once  during  each  Presidential  term.  In  my 
opink)n  it  is  hard  to  argue  with  people  who 
say  ttiat  the  true  significant  advances  for 
small  business  have  come  during  the  last 
decade  ttianks  in  large  part  to  the  first  two 
White  House  Conferences.  So  ttie  facts  speak 
for  themselves.  We  should  have  more  confer- 
ences until  there  is  a  perception  that  our  work 
in  done. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ttiere  has  been  a  lot  of  other 
excellent  legislatkKi  introduced  over  the  last  5 
months.  As  a  result,  we  look  forward  to  a  lot 
of  positive  activity  on  the  House  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee.  However,  let  us  not  deceive 
ourselves.  Our  committee  jurisdk:tk>n  is  some- 
what limited.  Much  ttiat  goes  on  in  this  House 
that  affects  small  business  is  action  that 
occurs  on  ottier  playing  fields.  We  must  work 
with  members  on  otfier  committees  to  insure 
that  our  voice  and  our  sincere  feelings  are 
heard  and  not  just  in  the  introduction  of  legis- 
lation. Much  that  will  have  a  profound  eco- 
nomic effect — minimum  wage,  mandates  t>en- 
efits  of  all  sorts,  and  ttie  like — are  past  the 
early  development  stages  and  are  approach- 
ing ttie  floor  debate  stage.  We  must  prepare 
ourselves  with  ttie  facts  of  the  amazing  eco- 
nomic revival  of  the  last  decade  and  convince 
ttiose  wtio  wouki  unnecessarily  tinker  with  the 
worW's  foremost  freest  and  effrcient  market- 
place to  reconsider  some  of  the  flawed  social 


manipulative  proposals  that  are  unfortunately 
moving  forward. 

INTERNATIONAL  THADE 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  last  decade  there  has 
been  an  awakening  in  this  Nation  to  the  sad 
fact  that  for  too  long  the  bulk  of  American  ex- 
ports have  come  from  a  handful  of  behemoth 
corporations.  If  we  are  truly  to  compete  in  the 
emerging  sophisticated  world  market  place  we 
must  have  a  lot  more  players  on  our  team 
particulariy  from  the  small  business  sector  of 
the  economy.  I  have  been  working  on  this 
problem  for  some  years  now.  Legislation  I  in- 
troduced to  turn  around  many  of  the  programs 
at  the  Export-Import  Bank  and  redirect  re- 
sources to  small  business  are  t>eginning  to 
bear  fruit.  Also  my  call  for  an  assistant  for 
small  business  within  the  Office  of  our  Trade 
Representative  is  a  month  or  so  from  reality. 
Progress  is  tieing  made  but  the  remaining 
workload  is  by  no  means  a  light  one. 

In  this  context  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  all  my  colleagues  an  historic  event 
which  will  take  place  this  coming  Octotjer. 
This  is  an  event  which  will  be  called  Export- 
89— the  American  European  Small  Business 
Trade  Congress.  This  is  the  first  ever  trade 
event  sponsored  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce exclusively  for  small  business.  It  cuts 
across  all  industry  lines  and  includes  products 
and  sen/ices.  The  event  will  be  held  in  Frank- 
furt, Germany  October  25-29,  1989.  The  pur- 
pose of  Export  89  is  to  assist  small  business 
to  identify  business  opportunities  in  Europe: 
provide  a  vehicle  for  organizations  who  want 
to  network  with  American  and  European  small 
business;  and  to  expand  the  role  of  small 
business  in  the  trade  policy  process. 

The  Export  89  concept  was  shaped  in  con- 
sultation with  a  group  of  small  business  advi- 
sors appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and  the  USTR  to  the  Industry  Sector  Advisory 
Committee  on  Small  and  Minority  Business  for 
Trade  and  Policy  Matters,  [ISAC  14].  This 
concept  also  includes  recommendations  from 
the  1986  White  House  Conference  on  Small 
Business.  Export  89  includes  a  trade  policy 
symposium  at  which  American  and  European 
small  businesses  will  discuss  issues  that  have 
been  identified  as  important  to  both  United 
States  and  European  small  business.  Partici- 
pants at  the  symposium  will  vote  on  Issue  rec- 
ommendations. Initially  four  key  areas  of  con- 
cern have  been  developed— tariff  and  non- 
tariff  bamers;  Europe  1992:  Intellectual  prop- 
erty rights;  and  export  financing.  Export  89  will 
provide  an  opportunity  for  small  businesses  to 
identify  specific  impediments  to  their  exports 
and  develop  creative  solutions  to  overcome 
these  problems. 

In  preparation  for  Frankfurt,  Commerce  will 
sponsor  along  with  KLM-Cargo  five  trade 
issue  symposia  during  the  month  of  June  in 
Boston,  Atlanta,  Cleveland,  Phoenix,  and  San 
Francisco.  The  symposia  will  be  held  in  these 
cities,  includes  lunch,  and  is  free  to  partici- 
pants. Papers  developed  here  will  be  printed 
and  distributed  to  all  Export  89  participants 
prior  to  Frankfurt.  I  urge  all  members  to  take 
notice  of  this  extraordinary  event  and  to  im- 
mediately notify  their  small  business  constitu- 
ents. Later  I  will  tie  sending  a  dear  colleague 
with  more  facts  atiout  this  event  as  they  are 
developed.  I  also  want  to  extend  public  thanks 
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and  congratulations  here  before  the  House  to 
an  extraordinary  public  servant— Ms.  Helen 
Bun^oughs,  the  Executive  Director  for  Export 
89  and  a  long  time  employee  of  the  Com- 
merce Department.  Ms.  Burroughs  has 
worked  valiantly  for  the  small  business 
I.S.A.C.  over  the  years  and  I  can  honestly  say 
that  without  her  dedication  and  perservance  I 
would  not  be  able  to  tell  you  today  that  Export 
89  is  a  reality.  Our  Nation's  small  business  ex- 
porting community  owes  her  a  tremendous 
debt  of  gratitude. 

WOMEN  IN  BUSINESS 

Women-owned  small  businesses  are  in  the 
mainstream  of  economic  growth.  Long-term 
social,  economic,  and  technological  changes 
have  shifted  U.S.  industrial  employment  from 
a  predominate  agricultural,  mining  and  manu- 
facturing base  toward  the  service  sector.  This 
employment  trend  has  favored  the  growth  of 
many  small  firms  that  can  readily  respond  to 
specialized  demands.  Entrepreneurial  activity 
has  expanded  greatly,  creating  thousands  of 
new  and  innovative  small  businesses  and  new 
jobs.  Women-owned  businesses  too,  are 
riding  the  wave  of  this  trend:  they  are  the  fast- 
est growing  segment  of  the  small  business 
population. 

What  are  the  reasons  for  this  rapid  increase 
in  women-owned  businesses?  Three  factors 
have  been  particulariy  important.  First,  as 
wage-and-salary  workers,  women  have  ac- 
quired skills  and  experience  that  can  be  trans- 
lated into  entrepreneurship.  Working  in  tradi- 
tional occupations,  women  have  gained  skills 
which  they  are  applying  in  business  ventures 
from  retail  sales  to  data  processing  and  health 
care. 

Women  are  also  moving  into  a  wide  range 
of  traditionally  male-dominated  occupations, 
from  construction  to  law.  They  were  employed 
as  professional  and  technical  workers,  manag- 
ers, and  administrators  in  areas  with  direct  en- 
trepreneurial potential.  They  gained  experi- 
ence as  computer  specialists,  lawyers,  doc- 
tors, dentists,  pharmacists,  bank  officials,  and 
financial  managers.  While  most  of  the  women 
in  sales  continued  to  be  concentrated  in  low- 
wage  retail  sales  jobs,  the  number  in  real 
estate,  insurance,  manufacturing,  sales,  and  fi- 
nance and  investment  increased. 

In  blue  collar  occupations,  more  females 
became  work  supervisors,  painters,  construc- 
tion and  maintenance  wori<ers,  and  printing 
craftworkers.  They  made  substantial  inroads  in 
telephone  installation  and  repair  and  worthed 
as  gas  station  attendants,  butchers,  welders 
and  bus  and  truck  drivers.  As  women  accumu- 
lated experience  in  these  fields,  they  became 
better  prepared  to  operate  their  own  business. 
A  second  factor  opening  new  doors  for 
women  is  their  achievement  in  higher  educa- 
tion. Educational  achievement  for  women 
promises  to  improve  their  potential  for  busi- 
ness ownership  and  the  quality  of  the  activi- 
ties they  undertake.  Through  education,  more 
women  are  positioning  themselves  for  busi- 
ness opportunities  in  such  expanding  fields  as 
aerospace,  telecommunications,  electronics, 
and  biomedical  engineering.  Educational  ac- 
complishments also  improve  their  income  po- 
tential. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  reason  for  the 
rapid  rise  of  women's  business  ownership  is 
the  expanding  role  of  small  business  in  the 


Nation's  economic  growth,  especially  in  the 
service  sector.  The  long-term  fundamental 
shift  of  U.S.  industrial  employment  from  agri- 
culture, mining,  and  manufacturing  to  the  serv- 
ice sector  has  created  an  entrepreneurial 
economy.  The  role  of  small  business  as  inno- 
vators and  job  generators  in  the  economy  is 
now  recognized  and  well  documented.  Small 
enterprises  also  have  been  the  leading  gen- 
erators of  new  jobs  in  services,  the  fastest 
growing  employment  sector.  Women  are  iden- 
tifying with  and  participating  in  this  trend.  In 
fact,  most  women-owned  businesses  are  in 
the  service  sector. 

Service  sector  industries,  although  vastly 
different  in  many  ways,  are  linked  by  common 
traits  that  lend  themselves  to  small  and 
women-owned  business  ventures.  Many  of 
these  industries  are  dominated  by  characteris- 
tically labor-intensive,  small-scale  operations 
that  require  limited  capitalization  in  fields  that 
are  relatively  easy  to  enter.  Many  utilize  skills 
that  women  have  traditionally  acquired  in 
other  societal  roles  and  occupations— in 
human  resource  development,  health  care, 
education,  consumer  relations,  and  sales. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  Congress  we  passed  H.R. 
5050,  a  bill  to  further  assist  the  developnrient 
of  women-owned  business.  We  must  insure 
that  this  program  works  and  build  upon  that 
foundation  with  Representative  Conte's  new 
bill  to  be  introduced  this  week  which  I  dis- 
cussed eariier. 

SMALL  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

The  Small  Business  Administration  is  unique 
in  concept  and  design  because  it  is  the  only 
Federal  Government  agency  possessing  pro- 
grams specifically  designed  to  promote  and 
protect  the  welfare  of  small  business.  Of 
course,  other  departments  and  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government  do  have  programs 
which  benefit  small  business,  but  in  every 
case  these  programs  were  fashioned  to  assist 
constituencies  other  than  the  small  business 
community,  and  the  advantages  which  accrue 
to  small  business  from  these  programs  do  so 
only  ancillary  to  the  main  purpose  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

SBA's  birth  was  made  possible  by  the  expe- 
rience gained  from  several  agencies  which 
preceded  it.  These  experiments  provkled  the 
program  testing  which  ultimately  cast  the  mold 
from  which  SBA  was  formed. 

President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  so  wanted 
the  agency's  creation  that  he  asked  the 
Senate  to  suspend  floor  conskleration  and 
accept  a  House  amended  bill  which  they  did 
and  on  July  20,  1953  the  bill  was  signed  into 
law  and  the  SBA  was  born.  Since  then  the 
SBA  has  done  a  great  deal  of  good  for  this 
Nation.  As  with  any  other  Federal  entity  there 
have  been  ups  and  downs  and  some  sad 
chapters  in  the  agency's  history.  Overall,  how- 
ever, the  Nation  has  received  its  annual  tax 
investment,  that  supports  the  agency,  back 
many,  many  times  over.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  con- 
gratulate the  newest  SBA  Administrator- 
Susan  Engeleiter  on  her  appointment  and 
wish  her  well. 

THE  SMALL  BUSINESS  ROLE  INNOVATION 

Small  Business  plays  an  important  role  in 
originating  new  products  and  processes.  This 
ability  to  innovate  is  frequently  cited  by  com- 
mentators and  policymakers  as  an  essential 
rationale  for  focusing  attention  on  small  busi- 


ness. Precise  measurement  or  description  of 
the  small  business  contribution  to  innovation 
is  an  ongoing  pursuit.  Yet  we  must  continue  to 
study  the  innovation  process  in  order  to  make 
informed  policy  decisions  aimed  at  encourag- 
ing industrial  and  scientific  contributions. 

Small  businesses  have  t)een  the  idea-gen- 
erators and  risk  takers  for  numerous  innova- 
tions that  have  changed  the  quality  and  style 
of  life  in  America.  These  innovative  small  busi- 
nesses are  found  across  industries,  but  public 
attention  is  generally  focused  on  these  firms 
only  when  a  major  innovation  is  ger>erated,  or 
when  successful  innovation  leads  to  dramatic 
firm  growth.  In  recent  years  additional  atten- 
tion has  been  centered  on  a  new  class  of 
small  technology-based  businesses.  These 
firms  are  found  in  industries  characterized  by 
an  at)Ove  average  concentration  of  scientists 
and  engineers,  a  high  level  of  research  and 
development  expenditures,  and  a  continual  in- 
volvement in  the  dynamics  of  innovation. 

It  is  our  job  in  the  Federal  Government  to 
appreciate  how  important  innovation  is  and 
where  it  comes  from.  For  if  we  do  not  encour- 
age and  support  American  innovative  genius 
you  can  bet  some  foreign  competitors  will. 
The  dye  is  cast. 

Mr.  HANCOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  IRELAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 

Mr.  HANCOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
my   pleasure   to  come  to  the  House 
floor   today   to   commemorate   Small 
Business  Week,  and  I  would  like  to 
thank  Congressman  Ireland  for  orga- 
nizing this  special  order.  I  take  par- 
ticular pleasure  in  this  event  because 
it's  only  been  since  January  3.  1989 
that  I  became  a  Congressman.  Prior  to 
this  I  was  a  small  businessman.  Since 
1969   I   have   owned  and  operated  a 
small  business  in  the  Ozark  Mountains 
of  southwest  Missouri,  and  when  I  say 
small  business  that's  exactly  what  I 
mean.  We  employ  a  total  of  seven  em- 
ployees. And  I  can  tell  you  from  first- 
hand experience,  in  the  Congress  and 
in  a  small  business,  that  the  Congress 
has  not  made  things  easier  for  the 
small  businessman  since  1969.  It  used 
to  be  that  the  American  dream  was  to 
own  your  own  home  and  your  own 
business.  If  you  needed  help  to  open 
your  business,  you  went  out  and  got  a 
partner.   Today,   whether   needed   or 
not,  the  person  starting  a  business  has 
a  partner  from  day  one.  But  the  only 
things  that  our  modem  partner  brings 
to  the  business  are  moimds  of  paper- 
work to  be  filled  out.  incomprehensi- 
ble regulations  such  as  section  89,  and, 
of  course,  a  demand  for  a  large  share 
of  any  profits  made  in  return  for  these 
invaluable    services.    The    partner    I 
speak  of  is,  as  you  know,  the  Federal 
Government. 

So,  if  ever  a  week  recognizing  the 
progress  and  contributions  of  small 
business  was  needed,  it  is  now.  You 
would  think  that,  on  this  one  week  out 
of  the  year  Congress  would  not  do 
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anything  further  to  harm  small  busi- 
ness. Well,  that  is  not  the  case.  On 
Thursday  of  this  of  all  weeks,  we  will 
again  make  things  harder  on  Ameri- 
ca's small  businesses  and  put  a  few 
more  small  businesses  out  of  business 
by  voting  to  raise  the  minimum  wage 
to  $4.55  an  hour.  Is  that  not  ironic? 

For  this  reason,  I  have  cosigned  a 
letter  to  President  Bush  supporting 
his  veto  of  our  minimum  wage  bill. 
There  is  a  better  way  to  help  the 
working  poor  without  harming  small 
business  and  that  is  through  an 
earned  income  tax  credit. 

But  we  will  not  stop  with  raising  the 
minimum  wage.  No  sir,  small  business 
should  be  so  lucky.  Later  in  this  ses- 
sion we  will  consider  bills  to  force  em- 
ployers to  offer  health  insurance  and 
parental  leave  to  their  employees. 
These  mandated  programs  will  force 
every  business  to  raise  prices,  lay  off 
employees  or  go  out  of  business.  What 
we  don't  need  is  fewer  jobs  and  more 
inflation. 

Congress  seems  to  have  sensed  that 
the  public  will  not  tolerate  higher 
taxes  to  provide  for  a  larger  govern- 
ment, so  the  mandate  has  replaced  the 
tax.  Now,  rather  than  tax  people  so 
the  government  can  do  something,  we 
simply  mandate  that  the  private 
sector  do  it.  Some  on  Captial  Hill 
think  we  can  pass  mandates  without 
putting  people  out  of  work  and  out  of 
business.  They  are  sorely  mistaken.  If 
the  politicians  would  only  take  the 
time  to  listen  to  the  small  business- 
men of  America,  they  would  hear  oth- 
erwise. If  you  require  an  employer  to 
pay  more  in  wages,  if  you  require  an 
employer  to  offer  greater  benefits, 
that  employer  will  not  hire  as  many 
new  employees  when  we  has  the  op- 
portimity  to  do  so  and  that  employer 
might  well  layoff  the  marginal  em- 
ployee. And  that  employer  might  well 
go  out  of  business  if  the  Government 
raises  his  costs  and  he  cannot  find  a 
way  to  lower  them  enough  to  make  a 
return  on  his  labors. 

But  make  no  mistake  about  it.  small 
business  is  America's  future.  No 
matter  how  hard  we  in  Congress  try  to 
make  it  otherwise,  the  entrepreneur 
will  remain  the  backbone  of  our  capi- 
talist system.  In  fact,  over  70  percent 
of  the  more  than  17  million  net  new 
jobs  created  this  decade  have  been  in 
small  firms.  According  to  the  Presi- 
dent's 1988  report  on  the  state  of 
small  business,  10.5  million  net  new 
jobs  were  created  in  this  field,  of 
which  6.6  million  were  with  firms  em- 
ploying 500  or  fewer,  and  4  million 
jobs  were  created  by  firms  with  fewer 
than  20  employees.  Clearly,  if  we  are 
to  continue  our  economic  expansion 
into  the  1990's,  small  business  must  be 
at  the  forefront  of  this  effort. 

Hard  work,  pride  in  service,  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  market,  and.  above 
all,  a  commitment  to  the  customer, 
these  qualities  have  come  to  exemplify 


small  business.  Unfortunately,  toler- 
ance of  Government  interference  and. 
now.  Government  mandates  have  also 
become  synonymous  with  small  busi- 
ness. I  am  proud  to  be  a  small  busi- 
nessman, I  hope  I  can  be  as  proud  of 
my  service  as  a  Congressman.  I  hope 
my  fellow  small  businessmen  will  like 
my  work  as  member  of  the  House 
Small  Business  Committee.  I  am  espe- 
cially proud  to  speak  here  today  on 
behalf  of  Small  Business  Week  honor- 
ing the  small  business  people  of  Amer- 
ica. 

Mr.  IRELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Machtley]. 

Mr.  MACHTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  we  are  honoring  one  of  Ameri- 
ca's strongest  economic  forces.  On  my 
part,  it  is  a  pledge  of  faith  to  do  all 
that  I  can  to  protect  the  small  busi- 
nessman and  woman,  to  protect  the 
jobs  that  these  firms  create,  and  to 
preserve  the  independence,  innova- 
tion, and  potential  which  is  embodied 
in  the  very  idea  of  a  small  firm. 

As  the  newest  member  of  the  Small 
Business  Committee,  I  am  particularly 
honored  to  pay  tribute  to  our  Nation's 
small  businesses. 

We  all  have  good  reasons  to  be  inter- 
ested in  the  success  of  small  business. 
The  rewards  of  small  business  make 
up  at  least  half  of  our  GNP. 

In  my  State  of  Rhode  Island,  small 
businesses  take  on  a  special  impor- 
tance. Over  99.7  percent  of  all  busi- 
nesses in  Rhode  Island  employ  less 
than  500  people.  Virtually  all  of  our 
economic  success  can  be  attributed  to 
the  work  of  small  businessmen  and 
women. 

When  over  half  of  the  Nation's  GNP 
is  coming  from  one  cumulative 
source— small  business,  it  is  high  time 
to  give  credit  where  credit  is  due.  We 
ought  to  bring  small  businesses  into 
the  loop,  and  offer  them  the  kind  of 
high  profile  that  they  deserve. 

Small  businesses  create  jobs.  Nota- 
bly, while  the  national  unemployment 
average  hovered  aroimd  5.4  percent 
last  year,  Rhode  Island  was  one  of 
only  17  States  with  an  average  unem- 
ployment rate  of  under  4.1  percent. 

In  fact,  in  my  district  of  Rhode 
Island,  almost  97  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation is  employed.  Coming  from  a 
State  where  industry  is  composed 
almost  entirely  of  small  firms,  the  un- 
employment figures  in  my  district 
make  a  pretty  good  case  for  the 
strength  of  small  business  to  keep  the 
economy  healthy. 

Because  small  business  is  so  integral 
to  America's  economic  future,  I  have 
cosponsored  legislation  sponsored  by 
my  distinguished  colleague,  Mr.  Ire- 
land, which  would  both  raise  the 
status  of  the  Administrator  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration  and 
create  a  White  House  Conference  on 
Small  Business. 


It  is  time  to  provide  national  recog- 
nition for  an  exigent  factor  in  Ameri- 
ca's overall  success,  to  applaud  the  ef- 
forts of  many  hardworking  individ- 
uals, and  to  offer  incentives  for  the 
further  creation  of  independent,  self- 
made  firms  that  can  both  survive,  and 
thrive  in  a  competitive  marketplace. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
join  my  friend  and  colleague  Andy  Ireland 
today  in  paying  fitting  tribute  to  the  tremen- 
dous Importance  of  small  business  in  Ameri- 
ca's economy.  This  week,  we  have  observed 
Small  Business  Week  in  this  country— with  the 
theme  being:  "Small  Business  is  America's 
Future." 

All  too  often,  in  a  nation  as  strong  and  vi- 
brant as  ours,  we  tend  to  take  for  granted  the 
soundest  elements  of  our  economy.  For 
years,  the  strength  of  our  economy  has  been 
in  the  small  business  sector.  For  years.  It  has 
been  the  hard  work  of  enterprising  small  busi- 
ness persons  who  have  oiled  the  economic 
wheels  of  democracy.  According  to  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  98  percent  of  the 
businesses  listed  in  their  data  base  have 
fewer  than  100  employees.  There  are  current- 
ly 3.8  million  businesses  listed  in  the  SBA's 
data  base  file.  In  1983,  neariy  40  million  em- 
ployees were  gainfully  working  In  a  small  busi- 
ness workplace.  Imagine  this  Nation's  well- 
t)eing— both  at  home  and  in  the  competitive 
nature  of  international  marketing— without  the 
small  business  backbone. 

There  is  also  an  important  education  renais- 
sance involving  small  business  underway  in 
this  Nation.  Small  business  firms  hire  two  out 
of  every  three  new  workers.  With  that  comes 
a  commitment  to  training.  Small  business 
training  takes  unskilled  workers  into  the  busi- 
ness worid,  equipping  them  with  new  talents 
that  benefit  us  all.  Almost  one-third  of  the 
workers  in  firms  of  less  than  100  employees 
are  between  the  ages  16  and  24,  according  to 
the  Census  Bureau.  By  training  these  young 
people,  small  business  is  preparing  a  new 
generation  of  workers  to  assume  the  econom- 
ic responsibilities  that  will  be  necessary  to 
keep  America  strong  and  competitive. 

A  number  of  successful  small  business  op- 
erators have  t)een  in  Washington  this  week. 
Each  in  their  own  way  has  a  successful  story 
to  share.  They  have,  in  a  real  sense,  made 
free  enterprise  responsive.  They've  given  it 
definition  and  vitality.  The  outstanding  firm  se- 
lected as  Ohio's  Small  Business  of  the  Year 
calls  the  10th  Ckjngressional  District  home. 
Lloyd  and  Lee  Middleton  of  Coolville,  OH, 
have  successfully  operated  the  Middleton  Doll 
Co.  for  several  years.  They  are  preparing  to 
open  a  facility  in  Washington  County.  They 
have  provided  the  market  with  exceptional 
dolls  of  the  highest  quality  and,  in  the  proc- 
ess, they've  added  richly  to  the  local  economy 
and  the  job  market  in  an  area  always  welcom- 
ing new  opportunity  and  economic  growth. 

I  want  to  commend  all  small  businesses 
today,  especially  those  which  have  contribut- 
ed so  much  to  the  development  of  southeast- 
ern and  central  Ohio.  I  congratulate  Middleton 
Doll  Co.  and  the  Middleton  family.  I  endorse 
the  value  of  the  small  business  man  and 
woman  in  our  society  and  I  hope  that  Con- 
gress will  continue  to  give  appropriate  recog- 
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nition  to  those  who  make  a  difference,  daily. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  HATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
during  Small  Business  Week  to  discuss  the 
Small  Business  Development  Center  [SBDC] 
Program,  a  vital  support  mechanism  for  small 
business  in  my  State  of  Georgia  and  through- 
out the  country.  SBDC's  draw  from  resources 
of  local,  State  and  Federal  Government  pro- 
grams, the  private  sector,  and  university  facili- 
ties to  provide  managerial  and  technical  help, 
research  studies  and  other  types  of  special- 
ized assistance  of  value  to  small  business. 
These  university-based  centers  provide  indi- 
vidual counseling  and  practical  training  for 
small  business  owners.  At  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1988,  there  were  53  SBDC's  in  46  States 
offering  "one-stop"  guidance  and  assistance 
to  our  Nation's  entreprenuers. 

Since  the  Bush  administration  has  followed 
the  recommendation  of  President  Reagan's 
last  budget  request  and  targeted  the  program 
for  elimination,  I  feel  it  is  appropriate  to  dis- 
cuss the  importance  of  this  program  to  the 
small  business  community  in  America  and  to 
my  constituents  in  particular. 

During   1988,  the  national  SBDC  networic 
counseled  approximately  125,000  present  and 
prospective  small  business  owners.  In  addi- 
tkjn,  more  than  275,000  businesses  received 
training  on  a  variety  of  management  subjects. 
The  SBDC  networt(  in  Georgia  has  existed 
for  neariy  12  years.  Through  its  statewide  net- 
work of  five  regional  and  five  district  centers, 
four  subcenters,  and  55  satellite  offices,  the 
Georgia  SBDC  Program  provides  the  Georgia 
small  business  community  with  information  im- 
portant to  making  sound  business  decisions. 
Its  basic  functions  include  counseling,  continu- 
ing education,  and  the  collection  and  dissemi- 
nation  of    information.    The   Georgia    SBDC 
works  with  20  vocational-technical  schools  in 
its  efforts  to  provkJe  sen/ices  in  the  most  con- 
venient locations  for  clients.  In  addition,  the 
SBDC  is  involved  with  at  least  50  chambers  of 
commerce  throughout  the  State.  In  1988,  the 
Georgia  program  became  one  of  the  first 
SBDC  networks  to  be  certified  by  the  Associa- 
tion of  Small  Business  Development  Centers, 
a  recognition  of  its  preeminent  position  and 
leadership  role. 

The  Georgia  SBDC  network  has  had  sever- 
al achievements  during  the  past  few  years.  In 
particular,  the  delivery  of  basic  sen/ices,  coun- 
seling and  training  has  been  upgraded  and  ex- 
panded, with  an  added  interest  in  serving  mral 
Georgia.  This  has  been  accomplished  despite 
severe  budget  constraints. 

The  network  offers  one  of  the  Nation's 
most  effective  service  programs  to  the  State's 
minority  business  community.  One  of  the 
greatest  accomplishments  of  Georgia  SBDC's 
has  been  its  contribution  to  the  economic  ad- 
vancement of  minorities  and  the  disadvan- 
taged in  our  State. 

In  the  past  2  years,  the  Export  Assistance 
Program  has  been  revitalized  in  an  effort  to  in- 
crease the  involvement  of  Georgia-based 
business  in  international  trade.  SBDC  clients 
in  Albany,  GA,  the  largest  city  in  my  congres- 
SHjnal  district,  have  participated  in  a  seminar 
program  that  addressed  the  implications  of  an 
integrated  European  common  martlet  for 
American  small  business. 


During  1988,  the  Georgia  SBDC  served  978 
clients  in  my  congressional  district  located  in 
southwest  Georgia  and  served  entrepreneurs 
in  each  of  the  30  counties  that  I  represent; 
406  clients  were  sen/ed  in  Albany,  and  semi- 
nar programs  were  offered  on  other  topics 
such  as  small  business  tax  policies,  computer 
programming,  and  advertising. 

It  is  significant  that  over  the  years  the  Na- 
tional SBDC  Program  has  drawn  local  and 
State  financial  contributions  to  the  extent  that 
Federal  dollars  now  constitute  only  a  minority 
share  of  the  national  network's  support.  This 
cost-effective  program  has  proven  itself  time 
and  time  again.  As  I  have  described,  these 
development  centers  provide  technical  assist- 
ance to  struggling  entrepreneurs  across  the 
country  on  items  ranging  from  personnel  man- 
agement techniques  to  identifying  overseas 
martlet  opportunities. 

I  strongly  believe  that  the  SBDC  Program, 
having  helped  to  create  thousands  of  new 
jobs  and  many  new  businesses,  has  reached 
a  level  of  success  that  more  than  justifies  its 
cost.  This  is  one  of  the  few  Federal  programs 
that  addresses  a  broad  range  of  snail  busi- 
ness economic  activity.  Economists  suggest 
that  80  percent  of  all  new  jobs  are  generated 
by  companies  of  100  employees  or  less.  The 
SBDC  networi<  is  a  vital  element  in  that  em- 
ployment creation  process.  I  call  upon  my  col- 
leagues to  support  full  funding  for  the  SBDC 
Program  during  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  FAWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  salute 
small  businesses  across  our  Nation,  and  also 
in  my  State  of  Illinois.  Small  business  has 
been  the  engine  behind  the  tens  of  millions  of 
new  jobs  created  in  this  country  over  the  last 
several  years. 

Although  more  small  businesses  appear  to 
be  succeeding  than  in  years  past,  this  is  large- 
ly due  to  a  healthy  economy.  We  know  that 
small  firms  are  usually  the  first  to  feel  the 
pinch  in  an  economic  slowdown,  and  we  have 
been  warned  that  business  failures  will  likely 
begin  to  climb  by  the  mid-1 990's.  We  must  act 
now  to  ensure  that  the  future  of  America's 
small  businesses  is  a  promising  one.  We  must 
not  continue  to  create  new  congressional 
mandates  that  strangle  the  ability  of  small 
business  to  innovate  and  to  respond  to  a 
competitive  marketplace. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Congress  will  soon  vote  upon 
an  increase  in  the  minimum  wage,  and  we  are 
also  considering  a  national  mandate  for  family 
and  medical  leave,  mandated  health  benefits 
tor  virtually  all  employees,  compulsory  union- 
ism in  construction  trades,  and  nondiscrimina- 
tion niles  in  employer-provided  health  care.  As 
we  examine  these  and  other  proposals  that 
will  impact  small  businesses  across  the  coun- 
try, such  as  a  reinstatement  of  the  capital 
gains  differential,  let  us  make  a  commitment 
to  encouraging  the  growth  and  success  of 
small  firms,  rather  than  strangling  them  with 
congressional  mandates. 

Mr.  WEBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week  we  are 
paying  tribute  to  this  Nation's  small  business 
community.  The  small  business  men  and 
women  have  made  an  enormous  contribution 
to  this  Nation's  economy.  They  have  been,  in 
large  part,  responsible  for  the  longest  peace- 
time economic  expansion  in  this  Nation's  his- 
tory. In  addition,  they  have  helped  create  over 
20  million  new  jobs  during  the  last  78  months. 


The  lesson  that  we  must  learn,  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  that  this  Nation's  future  prosperity  largely 
depends  on  the  strength  of  small  business. 

This  is  why  I  think  the  theme  for  this  year's 
tribute  is  so  appropriate.  "Small  Business  is 
America's  Future."  But  I  want  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  point  out  to  my  colleagues  that  we 
could  be  inadvertently  threatening  their  future. 
In  the  May  3d  edition  of  the  Wall  Sti^eet  Jour- 
nal, Anthony  Obadal  argues  that  Congress  is 
trying  to  make  changes  in  the  estate  tax  laws 
that  will  have  an  adverse  impact  on  the  surviv- 
al rates  of  family  held  small  business.  I  would 
encourage  each  of  my  colleagues  to  read  this 
article  and  ask  that  it  be  placed  in  the 
Record. 

The  fijture  of  America's  family  business 
ought  to  be  a  top  priority  for  our  Government 
Therefore,  we  should  support  policies  which 
encourage  the  growth  and  expansion  of  small 
business  and  oppose  any  legislation  which 
would  tax  them  out  of  existence. 


Tax  Law  Makes  It  Harder  To  Keep  Firms 
IN  Family 

(By  Anthony  J.  Obadal) 
For  closely  held  businesses  to  survive, 
their  assets  must  pass  from  one  generation 
or  group  of  employees  to  another.  But. 
slowly  and  quietly,  Congress  over  the  past 
few  years  has  made  changes  in  the  estate 
tax  laws  that  threaten  this  continuity. 

Currently,  federal  estate  Uxes  have  a 
$600,000  exemption,  a  starting  rate  of  35 
percent  and  a  top  rate  of  55  percent.  The 
estate-tex  changes  adopted  by  Congress  in 
1981  applied  these  rates  to  the  fully  appreci- 
ated market  value  of  property  at  the  date  of 
death,  rather  than  to  the  property's  original 
purchase  price  or  earning  ability. 

Because  few  family  or  other  closely  held 
businesses  could  survive  these  prohibitive 
rates,  which  strip  them  of  substantial  por- 
tions of  their  assets  to  pay  taxes,  the  tax 
mavens  quickly  devised  techniques  to  pass 
on  a  business  to  family  meml)ers  or  to  em- 
ployees before  the  principal's  death.  These 
techniques  generally  involved  "freezing  "  the 
value  of  the  principal's  holdings  on  the  date 
of  the  transfer. 

Under  a  typical  estate-freeze  transaction, 
parents  who  owned  a  business  would  con- 
vert their  common  stock  Into  preferred  and 
have  the  company  issue  new  common  stock 
to  the  children.  The  value  of  the  preferred 
stock  was  frozen  for  tax  purposes,  and  an 
annual  income  through  dividends  was  re- 
ceived by  the  parent.  This  preserved  conti- 
nuity, kept  the  older  generation  involved  In 
the  business,  and  provided  the  older  princi- 
pal with  a  comfortable  retirement  income. 
The  children  benefited  as  the  value  of  the 
common  stock  grew  through  their  own  ef- 
forts, and  the  increase  in  the  business's 
vtdue  was  not  included  in  the  parents' 
estate.  Thus,  the  sale  of  the  business  to  pay 
taxes  was  not  necessary. 

Congress  was  not  happy.  WhUe  the  de- 
tails, exceptions  and  special  rules  are  too 
complex  to  cover  here,  the  1987  Revenue 
Act  and  the  1988  Technical  and  Miscellane- 
ous Revenue  Act  changed  that  esUte-freeze 
rule  to  prevent,  among  other  things,  the 
transaction  described  above.  Additionally, 
the  law  was  drafted  broadly  and  may  apply 
to  certain  transfers  to  employees  or  other 
non-family  memt)ers. 

Generally,  transferred  property  will  not 
he  included  in  a  decedent's  esUte  if  it  was 
sold  at  fair  market  value  in  an  arm's  length 
transaction.  But  there  are  special  rules  for 
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sales  to  family  members.  Thus,  even  if  a 
parent  sells  all  his  common  stock  in  a  corpo- 
ration to  a  child  for  fair  market  value  but 
retains  the  preferred,  the  value  of  the 
common  stock  at  the  time  of  the  parent's 
death  will  be  included  in  his  estate. 

The  estate-freeze  provisions  of  the  code 
were  attacked  last  year  by  the  American 
Bar  Association  as  discriminatory  and  anti- 
family  business.  Several  other  trade  associa- 
tions also  attempted  to  obtain  modification 
or  repeal  of  these  sections.  These  efforts 
continue. 

However,  attacks  on  small  business  estates 
have  just  begun: 

On  Jan.  15,  the  Washington  Post  pub- 
lished a  "Tax  Menu"  listing  as  one  of  the 
"juiciest"  tax  options  a  tax  on  capital  gains 
at  death.  "This,"  the  Post  said,  "would 
remove  the  exemption  that  allows  stock  and 
other  assets  to  be  passed  to  heirs  free  of 
capital  tax,  leaving  assets  whose  value  has 
been  rising  for  30  or  40  years  subject  only  to 
the  estate  tax."  Estimated  revenue  enhance- 
ment per  yean  $4.9  billion.  Three  days  later. 
the  New  York  Times  called  for  a  capital- 
gains  tax  at  death  as  a  trade-off  for  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  capital-gains  tax  rate. 

Also  in  January,  the  Consumers  Union 
called  for  gift-  and  estate-tax  changes  to  fi- 
nance a  "comprehensive  and  universal  social 
insurance  program." 

Sen.  George  Mitchell  of  Maine,  the  new 
majority  leader,  favors  a  5  percent  surtax 
on  estates  over  $200,000;  Rep.  Henry 
Waxman  (D..  Calif.)  favors  a  10  percent  sur- 
charge on  estates  over  $100,000:  Rep.  Pete 
Stark  (D..  Calif.)  wants  to  reduce  the  estate 
and  gift  exemption  to  $300,000  and  change 
the  rate  structure  with  a  beginning  rate  of 
15  percent  for  estates  over  $300,000  rising  to 
70  percent  for  estates  over  $5  million.  All 
three  want  to  use  these  taxes  to  finance 
their  proposals  for  long-term  health  care 
for  the  elderly. 

Still  others,  such  as  Robert  Kuttner  in 
Business  Week  last  Septeml)er.  have  called 
for  changes  in  inheritance  taxes  to  finance 
child-care  entitlements  so  that  "middle  and 
lower  class  children  could  begin  life  with  a 
few  advantages,  too." 

Let's  face  it.  If  the  estate-freeze  provisions 
are  not  changed,  if  estate-tax  rates  remain 
confiscatory,  if  surcharges  are  added  to  the 
already  excessive  rates,  or  if  a  capital-gains 
tax  at  death  is  adopted,  family  businesses 
are  at  their  end. 

The  continuity  of  America's  family  enter- 
prises ought  to  l)e  of  major  importance  to 
our  government.  Such  businesses  are  funda- 
mental to  our  economic  and  social  structure, 
allowing  our  citizens  to  become  economical- 
ly independent.  As  lormer  Sen.  Mark  An- 
drews (R.,  N.D.)  a  leader  in  the  estate-tax 
reform  fight,  has  said:  "It  is  in  our  best 
democratic  tradition  to  preserve  and  encour- 
age that  continuity  within  families,  not  tax 
such  businesses  out  of  existence." 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  again 
Congress  will  set  aside  a  week  to  commemo- 
rate the  small  business  men  and  women  who 
are  making  the  American  dream  a  reality. 
Small  businesses  are  the  corr>erstone  of  the 
American  ecofKKny,  their  contribution  to  this 
country  Is  the  sum  and  substance  of  free  en- 
terprise. Small  Business  Week  deserves  the 
support  of  everyone  who  believes  in  this 
country  and  our  economic  system. 

Tragicalty,  all  the  warm  words  and  praise 
which  are  a  part  of  this  commemorative  have 
a  holtow  sound  this  year.  The  problem  stems 
from  a  continuous  assault  on  small  enter- 


prises by  Congress.  The  gradual  elimination  of 
the  "mom  and  pop"  stores  has  shown  us  the 
fragile  ground  many  of  these  businesses 
stand  upon.  However,  the  Issue  for  small  busi- 
ness today  is  not  protective  legislation,  it  Is 
much  more  t>asic.  Today,  small  businesses 
are  simply  asking  for  a  chance  to  operate  as 
they  always  have,  without  confronting  an  army 
of  new  regulations  and  tax  assessments  every 
time  Congress  adjourns. 

Well  Intentioned  legislation  such  as  section 
89,  the  Plant  Closing  Act,  mandated  parental 
leave,  tfie  minimum  wage  bill,  and  mandated 
health  t)enefits,  all  combine  to  produce  a 
deadly  environment  for  small  business.  En- 
croaching socialism  is  quietly  bleeding  small 
enterprises  to  death.  Unfortunately,  many  leg- 
islators are  reluctant  to  take  a  step  backward 
and  examine  the  dangerous  course  Congress 
has  chartered  for  tfie  men  and  women  we 
honor  this  week.  I  sincerely  hope  we  can  re- 
verse this  trend  and  recognize  that  the  surviv- 
al of  small  business  has  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  our  own  survival. 

Mr.  SISISKY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
celebrate  National  Small  Business  Week.  I 
use  tfie  word  celebrate  in  the  most  formal 
sense  of  the  word,  that  is:  a  respectful  obser- 
vation and  to  hold  up  for  public  sippreclation. 
Small  businesses  play  an  essential  role  in  the 
national  economy.  The  strength  of  the  small 
business  community  is  the  strength  of  the 
Nation.  American  small  businesses  should  be 
fionored  and  celebrated  in  every  sense  of  the 
word. 

To  commemorate  this  occasion,  I,  along 
with  my  good  friend  Andy  Ireijvnd,  today 
offer  two  pieces  of  legislation  that  will  go  a 
long  way  toward  helping  small  businesses 
cope  with  the  vast  amount  of  Government  red 
tape  and  bureaucracy  that  too  often  inhibit  the 
entrepreneurial  spirit.  These  two  bills  will 
amend  the  Regulatory  Flexibility  Act  and 
thereby  make  the  regulators  further  accounta- 
ble to  tfie  regulated. 

Our  first  bill  amends  the  Regulatory  Flexibil- 
ity Act  to  require  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
to  comply  with  the  regulatory  analysis  provi- 
sions already  in  the  law.  Up  until  now,  the  IRS 
has  been  specifically  excluded  from  tfie  re- 
quirement that  all  Federal  agencies  must  ana- 
lyze all  new  regulations  and  determine  the 
costs  of  any  proposed  regulations  to  small 
business  and  to  make  every  effort  to  pursue 
the  most  cost-effective  alternative. 

For  too  long,  the  IRS  has  promulgated  rules 
tfiat  bind  and  constrict  American  small  busi- 
ness with  complex  and  incomprehensive  regu- 
lation. The  excuse  has  always  been  that  IRS 
rules  merely  reflect  the  will  of  Congress  in  so 
far  as  tax  legislation  is  concerned.  We  can  no 
longer  afford  to  be  satisfied  with  this  excuse. 
Tax  rules  should  and  must  take  into  account 
tfie  ability  of  the  regulated  to  understand  and 
comply  with  ttie  tax  laws.  Tax  regulations 
should  also  minimize  the  cost  of  compliance 
to  the  regulated. 

Our  bill  will  accomplish  this  important  end. 

Our  second  bill  will  allow  Americans  to  chal- 
lenge agency  rulemaking  by  using  the  failure 
of  an  agency  to  fully  comply  with  the  analyti- 
cal requirements  of  the  Regulatory  Flexibility 
Act  as  tfie  t>asis  for  a  cause  of  action. 

Currently,  an  agencies'  failure  to  fully 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  Regula- 


tory Flexibility  Act  is  merely  a  consideration  in 
any  court  challenge  of  agency  rulemaking 
under  the  Administrative  Procedures  Act  The 
failure  of  an  agency  to  conduct  a  regulatory 
flexibility  analysis  on  the  costs  of  a  proposed 
regulation  to  small  business  or  an  agencies' 
certification  that  there  is  no  particular  burden 
imposed  by  a  proposed  regulation  on  small 
business  does  not  constitute  grounds  for  an 
original  cause  of  action.  As  a  result,  agencies 
can  take  their  responsibility  to  analyze  the 
cost  to  and  effect  of  a  proposed  regulation  to 
small  business  too  lightly. 

The  resulting  harm  to  the  small  business 
community  can  be  substantial.  Unfortunately, 
there  is  now  no  way  for  the  business  commu- 
nity to  challenge  such  agency  lapses. 

Our  legislation  will  insure  that  Federal  agen- 
cies are  judicially  accountable  for  complying 
with  their  legal  responsibilities  to  the  small 
business  community.  The  failure  of  rulemakers 
to  fully  analyze  the  costs  of  proposed  regula- 
tions to  small  business,  and  the  failure  to 
select  the  least  costly  regulatory  alternative 
will  be  met  with  the  full  range  of  procedures 
now  available  under  the  Administrative  Proce- 
dures Act. 

These  two  pieces  of  legislation  can  go  a 
long  way  to  strengthening  the  voice  of  the 
small  business  community  in  the  regulatory 
process.  Mr.  Ireland  and  I  invite  you  to  join 
with  us  in  cosponsoring  these  bills  and  in 
making  National  Small  Business  Week  a  true 
celebration  of  the  American  entrepreneurial 
spirit. 

Mr.  NORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  with 
my  colleagues  to  recognize  America's  future 
hope  for  economic  prosperity— small  busi- 
ness. I  want  to  thank  Congressman  Andy  Ire- 
land for  taking  out  this  special  order  and  for 
focusing  our  attention  on  these  dynamic  en- 
terprises. 

Nothing  emtxxlies  the  spirit  of  the  American 
dream  like  a  successful  small  business  that 
has  been  transformed  from  an  inspired  idea 
into  a  prospering  entity.  This  is  the  ideal,  un- 
fortunately, in  many  occasions,  it  is  not  the  re- 
ality. 

Our  small  business  men  and  women  are 
confronted  by  problems  on  several  fronts. 
Among  these  challenges  are  the  rising  labor 
and  health  care  costs,  increased  Government 
regulations,  and  competition  from  larger  cor- 
porations. As  we  in  Congress  look  to  address 
some  of  tfiese  issues,  it  will  be  Imperative  for 
us  to  take  into  account  how  our  proposals 
affect  small  businesses. 

While  we  need  to  set  effective  health  and 
safety  standards  and  reasonable  levels  of 
compensation,  we  must  ensure  that  our  well- 
intentioned  efforts  do  not,  in  effect,  cripple  the 
enterprises  which  employ  the  people  we  are 
trying  to  protect.  I  think  this  special  order  will 
be  helpful  in  outlining  these  problems  and  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Florida  for  his  ef- 
forts. 

Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  go 
on  record  today  in  recognition  of  the  vital  role 
that  small  business  plays  In  our  national  and 
local  economies— and  particulariy  in  my  dis- 
trict in  west  coast  Florida.  In  many  ways, 
small  business  is  the  heart  and  soul  of  our 
economy.  Today  there  are  more  than  13  mil- 
lion entrepreneurs  in  this  country.  In  recent 
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years  we've  seen  that  small  businesses  con- 
tinued to  create  new  jobs,  even  while  some 
big  businesses  were  forced  to  cut  back.  In 
many  parts  of  this  great  country  small  busi- 
nesses are  in  fact  our  largest,  most  consistent 
employers. 

Small  business  men  and  women  provide  a 
wide  range  of  goods  and  services.  Most  of  our 
Nation's  shops,  restaurants,  delicatessens, 
and  dry  cleaners  are  small  businesses.  Most 
of  our  Nation's  realtors,  insurance  agents,  and 
pharmacists  are  employed  by  small  business. 
Small  business  men  and  women  make  up  the 
majority  of  volunteers  who  support  such  im- 
portant organizations  as  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  Independent  Business  and  our  cham- 
bers of  commerce.  In  fact,  we  all  depend  on 
the  entrepreneurship  and  reliability  of  small 
businesses  for  many  aspects  of  our  daily 
lives. 

Yet  despite  the  numbers  and  scope  of  our 
small  business  community,  all  too  often  these 
hard-working  individuals  and  families  are  for- 
gotten in  the  process  of  developing  legisla- 
tion. For  example,  such  well-intentioned  legis- 
lation as  section  89,  mandated  benefit  pro- 
grams and  minimum  wage  inceases  have 
been  proven  to  have  devastating  effects  on 
small  businesses. 

It  is  my  hope  that  those  of  us  in  the  101st 
Congress  will  make  every  effort  to  consider 
the  needs  of  small  business  as  we  draft  and 
vote  on  these  types  of  legislation  in  the  future. 
As  we  seek  to  meet  the  enormous  economic 
and  social  challenges  of  the  coming  years,  we 
must  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  our 
small  business  community  is  one  of  our  great- 
est national  resources. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  upon  the  occa- 
sion of  Small  Business  Week  1989,  I  rise  to 
pay  tribute  to  America's  small  businesses. 
This  is  the  25th  year  we  have  so  honored 
small  businesses  and  it  can  be  toily  said  that 
America's  19  million  small  businesses  are 
indeed  America's  future.  Over  the  years  much 
has  been  said  about  small  business;  how 
small  businesses  employ  55  percent  of  all 
workers,  create  66  percent  of  all  new  jobs, 
provide  for  50  percent  of  all  major  innova- 
tions, and  produce  40  percent  of  the  gross 
national  product.  It  has  been  said  that  Ameri- 
can small  business  produces  so  many  goods 
and  services  that  it  can  claim  to  be  the 
world's  fourth  greatest  economic  power. 
Indeed,  small  business  is  indispensable  to  a 
healthy  economy  and  full  employment  in  this 
country.  I  believe  that  the  reason  small  busi- 
ness is  so  successful  is  that  small  business  is 
the  ultimate  competitor.  Small  business  is  the 
machine  that  will  power  America  into  the  21st 
century. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  fiscal  year  1987,  small  busi- 
ness won  $61  billion  in  Government  contract 
awards,  or  31  percent  of  the  total  value 
awarded.  I  Ijelieve  we  need  to  increase  small 
business  participation  in  Federal  procurement. 
Two  ways  we  can  accomplish  that  is  through 
increasing  small  business  contracting  opportu- 
nities and  increasing  competition  for  Federal 
contracts. 

In  the  historic  100th  Congress  I  successfully 
authored  legislation  to  enhance  the  powers  of 
the  SBA's  breakout  procurement  center  repre- 
sentatives. BPCR's  are  advocates  of  competi- 
tion in  the  procurement  process.  As  a  direct 


result  of  this  legislation,  small  business  will  re- 
ceive a  greater  portion  of  Government  con- 
tracts and  the  enhanced  small  business  com- 
petition will  generate  substantial  cost  savings 
to  the  taxpayers.  This  week,  in  order  to  con- 
tinue my  drive  for  increased  opportunities  and 
competition,  I  am  introducing  two  bills — the 
Small  Business  Protection  Act  and  the 
Women's  Business  Equity  Act.  The  Small 
Business  Protection  Act  will  amend  the  Small 
Business  Act  to  provide  for  a  small  business 
impact  statement  whenever  an  agency  pro- 
poses to  combine  several  small  contracts  into 
one  large  multifunction  contract.  This  perni- 
cious practice  effectively  eliminates  small 
business  as  prime  contractors.  My  bill,  if 
adopted,  will  require  a  small  business  impact 
statement  on  any  contract  action  designed  to 
avoid  small  business  set  astdes.  The 
Women's  Business  Equity  Act  amends  the 
Small  Business  Act  to  create  a  preemptive 
and  uniform  certification  process  for  identify- 
ing women-owned  businesses,  enhances  Fed- 
eral procurement  opportunities  through  goal- 
setting  and  sut)Contracting  requirements  and 
permanently  establishes  the  Office  of  Women 
Business  Enterprise  in  the  SBA. 

Mr.  Speaker,  according  to  the  latest  Federal 
procurement  data,  98  percent  of  all  contract 
actions  were  for  purchases  less  than  $25,000, 
of  which  small  business  won  46  percent  of  the 
dollar  volume.  In  actions  above  $25,000  small 
business  garnered  only  15  percent  of  the 
dollar  volume.  But  all  those  actions  under 
$25,000  account  for  less  than  10  percent  of 
the  total  dollar  volume  awarded  in  fiscal  year 
1987.  In  other  words,  the  2  percent  of  con- 
tract actions  above  $25,000  is  where  the 
money  is  and  where  the  next  battlefield  will  be 
for  small  business.  Our  goal,  as  small  busi- 
ness champions,  is  to  ensure  that  small  busi- 
ness participation  in  Federal  procurement 
achieves  parity  with  their  contribution  to  the 
gross  national  product,  which  is  now  40  per- 
cent. That  parity  or  9-percent  increase  should 
come  from  prime  contracting  actions— those 
actions  above  $25,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  great  privilege  to  serve 
on  the  Small  Business  Committee.  I  first 
joined  the  committee  in  1965  and  from  1969 
to  1978  I  was  the  ranking  minority  member 
during  which  the  committee  was  upgraded 
from  a  select  committee  to  a  permanent 
select  committee  in  1971  to  a  standing  com- 
mittee in  1975.  It  is  a  committee  rich  with  his- 
tory and  accomplishments  and  it  has  worked 
hard  to  serve  and  protect  small  business. 
Today,  during  national  Small  Business  Week 
1989,  I  would  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  catch 
the  spirit  and  excitement  of  small  business 
and  make  the  101st  Congress  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Congress. 

Mr.  HILER.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  begin  by 
thanking  our  distinguished  colleague,  Mr.  Ire- 
land, for  helping  this  House  and  this  Natkjn 
recall  the  tremendous  contributions  and 
achievements  of  our  country's  small  business- 
es and  the  employees  who  work  so  hard  to 
help  them  succeed.  We  all  owe  our  gratitude 
to  these  men  and  women  who  ignited  one  of 
the  great  economic  recoveries  in  our  history. 
During  the  course  of  this  week,  one  which 
we  rightfully  reserve  to  commemorate  small 
businesses,  many  of  our  colleagues  will  set 
forth  in  speech  the  compelling  story  of  the  en- 


trepreneurial spirit  of  America.  I  join  In  their 
enthusiastic  applause  for  ttiese  contemporary 
pioneers. 

Yet  I  wonder  if  we  might  better  express  our 
appreciation  to  the  small  business  across  the 
land  through  action.  Action  ttiat  will  relieve 
workers  and  business  owners  of  the  threat  of 
heavy  tax  penalties.  Action  that  will  allow 
small  businesses— and  hospitals,  clinics, 
school  districts,  cities,  and  States— to  offer 
basic  benefits  to  their  empkDyees.  Action  that 
over  300  Members  of  Congress  support— the 
repeal  of  section  89. 

As  my  colleagues  know  from  the  thousands 
of  letters  our  constituents  wrote,  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1986  extended,  for  the  first 
time,  nondiscrimination  rules  to  qualified 
health  plans,  acckJent  insurance,  and  other 
employer-provided  benefit  plans  without  any 
evidence  that  widespread  discrimination  exist- 
ed The  labyrinth  of  formulas,  calculations,  re- 
porting periods,  and  other  complicated  and 
esoteric  considerations  all  combined  to  make 
section  89  incomprehensible.  And  a  well-in- 
tentioned attempt  to  simplify  and  clarify  the  re- 
quirements in  the  technical  and  miscellaneous 
Revenue  Act  of  1988  only  added  confusion  to 
chaos. 

The  cost  of  compliance  to  our  Nation's  citi- 
zens can  reach  the  billions  of  dollars.  Unin- 
tended missteps  can  draw  inordinate  penalties 
on  wori<ers'  benefits  and  small  business 
owners.  The  costs  and  threats  of  these  heavy 
penalties  may  well  persuade  many  businesses 
that  the  risks  of  offering  these  important  bene- 
fits far  outweight  the  advantages— a  sad,  but 
reasonable  conclusion  that  would  harm  many 
workers. 

Last  January,  42  colleagues  and  I  joined 
Congressman  LaFalce,  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Small  Business,  in  offer- 
ing legislation  to  repeal  section  89.  The  bill, 
H.R.  634,  was  a  product  of  2  days  of  hearings 
before  the  Small  Business  Committee,  and 
the  horror  stories  presented  there  leave  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  section  89  must  go. 

So  as  we  enter  National  Small  Business 
Week,  let  us  match  our  words  with  deeds.  Let 
those  who  serve  in  the  executive  branch  act 
now  to  waive  these  onerous  penalties,  and  let 
those  of  us  who  sen/e  in  Congress  act  now  to 
repeal  the  threats  of  section  89.  Let  us  offer 
America's  small  business  men,  women,  and 
wort^ers  something  to  celebrate  this  week  as 
well. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  commend  my  colleague  and  good  friend 
from  Florida,  Mr.  Ireland,  for  requesting  this 
time  today  to  honor  our  Nation's  small  busi- 
ness owners  who  form  the  backtwne  of  our 
Nation's  economy. 

The  President  and  Congress  have  designat- 
ed this  week  in  May.  Small  Business  Week, 
every  year  since  1964.  and  this  year  we  honor 
the  19  million  American  small  business 
owners  by  emphasizing  the  theme  that  "Small 
Business  Is  America's  Future." 

As  part  of  this  special  week  of  recognition, 
the  President  and  Congress  welcome  to  our 
Nation's  Capitol  a  Small  Business  Person  of 
the  Year  from  each  of  our  50  States.  This 
year,  I  have  the  special  opportunity  to  an- 
nounce that  Florida's  Small  Business  Owner 
of  the  Year  is  Ron  Sacino,  a  constituent  from 
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St  Petersburg,  FL,  who  is  chief  executive  offi- 
cer and  vice  president  of  Sacino's  Formal- 


UMI 


From  a  family  tailor  shop  established  by  his 
grandfather  in  1916,  Mr.  Sadno  has  expanded 
his  busiriess  to  include  20  retail  stores 
Ihrougtxxit  the  State  of  Florida  and  a  whole- 
sale division  with  operations  in  Georgia,  Ala- 
bama, arxl  Louisiana.  Sadno  &  Sons  is  one  of 
our  Nation's  leading  formalwear  companies 
with  141  employees  and  annual  sales  of  $4.6 
million. 

Mr.  Sadno  empfiasizes  pride  in  his  work 
and  his  company  and  instills  in  his  employees 
the  importarKe  of  high  quality  service  to  his 
customers  and  hard  work  by  his  employees. 
In  addition  to  his  inrwvative  approach  to  mar- 
keting, Ron  has  undertaken  a  number  of  initia- 
tives to  indude  his  employees  in  ttie  overall 
operation  of  his  stores.  These  include  a  gen- 
erous profit-sharing  program,  tuition  reim- 
bursement for  students  seeking  additional 
education,  and  management  meetings  that 
afford  all  employees  the  opportunity  to  meet 
with  ttie  company's  owners. 

Mr.  Sadno  has  not  only  contributed  to  ttie 
ecoTKxny  of  our  community,  but  also  to  a 
number  of  national  and  international  communi- 
ty service  programs.  These  include  his  efforts 
to  raise  money  through  tfie  World  Runners 
Program  to  prevent  tf>e  starvation  of  children 
in  otfwr  nations. 

The  selection  of  the  State  Small  Business 
Persons  of  the  Year  is  extremely  competitive 
and  is  based  on  a  number  of  criteria.  These 
include  an  established  history  of  success  in 
ttw  community,  steady  growth  in  tf>e  compa- 
ny's size  arxJ  number  of  empk}yees,  creative- 
ness  arxJ  imagination  in  developing  and  man- 
aging the  business,  and  a  personal  commit- 
ment by  Vne  small  business  owners  to  contrib- 
ute to  ttie  community  through  public  service 
projects. 

Ron  Sadno  not  only  fulfills  these  criteria, 
but  his  company,  Sadno  &  Sons,  Is  an  out- 
starxjing  example  of  the  role  small  businesses 
play  in  helping  maintain  a  strong  and  stable 
U.S.  ecoTKxny  and  in  developing  new  ideas 
that  continue  to  keep  our  Nation  at  Vne  fore- 
front of  commerce  and  business. 

Mr.  HATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
during  Small  Business  Week  to  discuss  tf>e 
Small  Business  Development  Center  [SBDC] 
Program,  a  vital  support  mecf^nism  for  small 
busir>ess  In  my  State  of  Georgia  and  through- 
out the  courrtry.  SBDC's  draw  from  resources 
of  kx»l.  State,  and  Federal  government  pro- 
grams, the  private  sector,  and  university  fadli- 
ties  to  provide  managerial  and  technnal  help, 
research  stud»s  and  otfier  types  of  special- 
ized assistarK»  of  value  to  small  business. 
These  university-based  centers  provkje  indi- 
vidual counseling  arxJ  practical  ti^aining  for 
small  business  owners.  At  tt>e  end  of  fiscal 
year  1968,  there  were  53  SBDC's  in  46  States 
offering  one-stop  guklance  arxl  assistance  to 
our  Nation's  entreprenuers. 

Since  the  Bush  administration  has  folk>wed 
the  recommendation  of  President  Reagan's 
last  budget  request  and  targeted  the  program 
for  elimination,  I  feel  it  is  appropriate  to  dis- 
cuss the  importance  of  this  program  to  the 
small  busirwss  community  in  America  and  to 
my  cortslituents  in  particular. 


During  1988,  the  national  SBDC  network 
counseled  approximately  125,000  present  and 
prospective  small  business  owners.  In  addi- 
tion, more  than  275,000  businesses  received 
training  on  a  variety  of  management  subjects. 

The  SBDC  network  in  Georgia  has  existed 
for  nearly  1 2  years.  Through  its  statewkle  net- 
work of  5  regioruil  and  5  district  centers,  4 
subcenters,  and  55  satellite  offices,  the  Geor- 
gia SBDC  Program  provides  the  Georgia  small 
business  community  with  information  Impor- 
tant to  making  sound  business  decisions.  Its 
basic  functions  include  counseling,  continuing 
education,  and  the  collection  and  dissemina- 
tion of  Information.  The  Georiga  SBDC  works 
with  20  vocatkjrtal-technlcal  schools  in  its  ef- 
forts to  provkJe  services  In  tf>e  most  conven- 
ient kx^tions  for  clients.  In  addition,  the 
SBDC  is  Involved  with  at  least  50  chambers  of 
comnoerce  throughout  the  State.  In  1988,  the 
Georgia  program  t>ecame  one  of  the  first 
SBDC  networks  to  be  certified  by  the  Associa- 
tion of  Small  Business  Development  Centers, 
a  recognition  of  its  preeminent  position  and 
leadership  role. 

The  Georgia  SBDC  network  has  had  sever- 
al achievements  during  the  past  few  years.  In 
partrcular,  the  delivery  of  basic  services,  coun- 
seling and  training  has  t>een  upgraded  and  ex- 
panded, with  an  added  Interest  In  serving  rural 
Georgia.  This  has  been  accomplished  despite 
severe  budget  constraints. 

The  network  offers  one  of  the  Nation's 
most  effective  service  programs  to  the  State's 
mirK>rity  business  community.  One  of  the 
greatest  accomplishments  of  Georgia  SBDC's 
has  t>een  its  contribution  to  the  economic  ad- 
vancement of  minorities  and  the  disadvarv 
taged  In  our  State. 

In  tfie  past  2  years,  the  export  assistance 
program  has  t>een  revitalized  In  an  effort  to  In- 
crease the  involvement  of  Georgia-based 
business  In  international  trade.  SBDC  clients 
in  Albany,  GA,  the  largest  dty  in  my  congres- 
sk)nal  district,  have  participated  in  a  seminar 
program  that  addressed  tfie  implications  of  an 
integrated  European  common  market  for 
American  small  business. 

During  1988,  the  Georgia  SBDC  sen/ed  978 
clients  in  my  congressional  district  located  in 
soutfiwest  Georgia  and  served  entreprenuers 
In  each  of  the  30  counties  that  I  represent. 
Four  hundred-six  clients  were  sensed  in 
Albany,  and  seminar  programs  were  offered 
on  other  topics  such  as  small  business  tax 
polrcies,  computer  programming,  and  advertis- 
ing. 

It  is  significant  tfiat  over  ttie  years  the  na- 
tional SBDC  Program  has  drawn  local  and 
State  financial  contributions  to  the  extent  that 
Federal  dollars  now  constitute  only  a  minority 
share  of  the  national  network's  support.  This 
cost-effective  program  has  proven  itself  time 
and  time  again.  As  I  have  descritied,  these 
development  centers  provkje  technical  assist- 
ance to  struggling  entrepreneurs  across  the 
country  on  Items  ranging  from  personnel  man- 
agement techniques  to  identifying  overseas 
market  opportunities. 

I  strongly  tielieve  tfiat  ttie  SBDC  Program, 
having  helped  to  create  ttiousands  of  new 
jobs  and  many  new  businesses,  has  reached 
a  level  of  success  tfiat  more  than  justifies  its 
cost.  This  is  one  of  the  few  Federal  programs 
tfiat  addresses  a  broad  range  of  small  txjsi- 


ness  economic  activity.  Economists  suggest 
that  80  percent  of  all  new  jobs  are  generated 
t>y  companies  of  100  employers  or  less.  The 
SBDC  network  is  a  vital  element  in  that  em- 
ployment creation  process.  I  call  upon  my  col- 
leagues to  support  full  funding  for  the  SBDC 
Program  during  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  pleasure 
that  I  today  join  my  colleagues  in  paying  trib- 
ute to  America's  small  businessmen  and 
women  during  this— "Small  Business  Week." 
This  years  theme  being,  "Small  Business  Is 
America's  Future." 

As  a  Nation  we  have  experienced  the  long- 
est running  economic  expansion  in  our  histo- 
ry—an unprecedented  77  sto-aight  months  of 
economic  growth.  I  think  It  goes  witfiout 
saying  that  when  the  general  economy  does 
well,  so  does  small  business.  They  have 
shared  in  sales  growth  as  a  result  of  in- 
creased consumer  spending.  They  have 
played  a  vital  and  direct  role  in  our  Nation's 
economic  growth.  During  this  time  we  have 
seen  increased  business  formation,  a  drop  in 
closure  rates — tx>th  failures  and  bankruptcies, 
as  well  as  a  drop  in  our  trade  deficit,  due  in 
effect  to  aggressive  marketing  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

There  Is  no  standard  size  definition  of  a 
small  business,  although  the  Small  Business 
Administration  generally  defines  a  small  busi- 
ness as  one  having  500  employees  or  less. 
But  one  thing  Is  clear,  52.2  percent  of  the  indi- 
viduals employed  in  this  country  work  In  the 
small  business  sector— and  in  my  own  State 
of  New  York  72  percent  of  all  the  jobs  created 
are  again  in  the  small  business  sector.  Based 
on  these  figures  alone,  I  believe  that  we  can 
see  the  importance  of  small  business  to  our 
economy  and  to  the  people  of  this  Nation. 

It  is  imperative  that  we  t>egln  to  create  and 
foster  an  environment  where  those  individuals 
who  are  willing  to  risk  their  money,  their  time, 
their  futures,  and  who  work  hard  for  them- 
selves— can  be  successful,  as  they  create 
jobs,  and  lay  a  sound  economic  foundation  for 
our  Nation.  If  we  have  a  better  Nation  today 
and  fiope  for  a  better  tomorrow  for  our  chil- 
dren ft  will  not  only  be  t>ecause  of  economic 
progress,  but  because  of  the  growth  In  oppor- 
tunities. 

If  we  are  to  be  competitive,  and  serious 
players  in  the  worid  economy,  the  small  busi- 
nessman and  woman  will  tie  an  important  re- 
source in  this  undertaking. 

Mr.  NEAL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  today  in 
paying  tribute  to  one  of  the  most  important 
segments  of  American  society— the  small 
business  person. 

The  success  of  small  businesses  is  borne 
of  tfie  same  entrepreneurial  spirit  which  has 
been  the  driving  force  t)ehind  the  prosperity  of 
the  United  States  throughout  Its  history.  And 
just  as  small  business  is  emt>edded  In  the 
roots  of  our  Nation,  I  believe  it  will  also  be  the 
determinant  for  our  future  economic  accom- 
plishments. We  as  legislators  must  strive  to 
provide  an  economic  atmosphere  which  en- 
courages new  businesses  to  develop,  and  ex- 
isting small  businesses  to  flourish. 

I  am  especially  proud  to  take  part  in  this 
special  order  today  because  I  am  one  of  the 
53  Memt)ers  of  this  body  who  has  a  constitu- 
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ent in  Washington  this  week  representing  his 
or  her  State  as  a  Small  Business  Person  of 
the  Year. 

Mr.  Richard  E.T.  Brooks  is  chairman  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  ChemDesign  Crop, 
of  FItchburg,  MA.  Mr.  Brooks  founded  Chem- 
Design in  1982  for  the  simplest  of  all  rea- 
sons— he  saw  a  need.  He  recognized  a  seg- 
ment in  the  chemical  industry  that  only  a  small 
business  could  accommodate,  and  he  set  out 
to  create  a  company  to  fill  that  need. 

ChemDesign  provides  chemicals  for  prod- 
ucts ranging  from  pharmaceuticals  to  fax  ma- 
chines. The  company's  flexibility  which  results 
from  its  relative  size  and  volume  load,  has  al- 
lowed it  to  carve  a  niche  for  itself  in  a  busi- 
ness area  dominated  by  mass-producing, 
large  companies. 

Since  t)eginning  operations  in  1983,  Chem- 
Design's  annual  sales  have  climbed  to  $40 
million,  and  employment  has  soared  to  atxjut 
100  people  in  the  Fitchburg  plant  alone. 

I  was  at  a  ceremony  last  Friday  at  the 
ChemDesign  plant  in  Rtchburg  where  officials 
from  the  city,  State,  and  Federal  Government 
paid  tribute  to  Richard  Brooks.  He  joked  at 
that  ceremony  that  two  of  the  oveniding  rea- 
sons for  opening  his  own  business  were  to 
get  his  own  partying  space  and  to  reduce  the 
length  of  his  commute  to  wort<.  Those  are 
fringe  benefits  which  Richard  Brooks  has 
earned  for  himself.  The  real  measure  of  his 
success,  however,  is  in  the  investment  he  has 
made  toward  the  betterment  of  the  Fitchburg 
community. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  former  mayor  I  have  wit- 
nessed firsthand  the  growth  that  can  take 
place  within  a  community  when  small  busi- 
nesses are  allowed  and  encouraged  to  thrive. 
Richard  Brooks'  efforts  in  Fitchburg  are  cer- 
tainly a  testament  to  that  fact.  As  we  recog- 
nize small  business  as  an  insfitution  today  as 
a  part  of  Small  Business  Week,  I  think  it  is  al- 
together fitting  that  we  acknowledge  those 
whose  contributions  to  that  institufion  are  par- 
ficulariy  outstanding. 

Congratulations  to  Richard  E.T.  Brooks  and 
to  all  the  employees  of  the  ChemDesign  Corp. 
Mr.  SUNDQUIST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I'm  proud  to 
join  so  many  of  my  colleagues  in  saluting 
America's  small  businesses.  I  am  myself  a 
product  of  small  business,  and  I  like  to  think 
that  I  have  brought  to  Congress  a  particular 
appreciation  of  the  challenges  and  contiibu- 
tions  small  business  entrepreneurship  repre- 
sents. 

Small  businesses  are  America's  leading  cre- 
ators of  jobs.  They  are  our  leading  source  of 
on-the-job  training.  They  are  the  places  where 
most  Americans  begin  their  worthing  lives. 
They  are  the  ventures  most  likely  to  offer 
ownership  opportunities  to  women  and  minori- 
ties. 

Taken  together,  the  impact  of  America's 
small  businesses  is  anything  but  small.  Those 
firms  with  500  or  fewer  employees  account  for 
more  than  one-third  of  our  country's  gross  na- 
tional product. 

In  fact,  our  small  business  GNP  is  higher 
than  the  gross  national  product  of  every  other 
nation  on  Earth  except  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Japan. 

This  week  is  Small  Business  Week.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  make  this  more  than  a  1- 
week  tiibute.  I  hope  we'll  use  this  occasion  to 


focus  on  the  importance  of  small  businesses, 
and  to  commit  ourselves  to  addressing  the 
problems  these  companies  face  and  will  face 
in  the  future. 

Before  there  are  employees,  there  must  be 
employers.  Those  in  this  Congress  who  want 
to  start  mandating  what  businesses  must  do 
in  the  way  of  wages  and  benefits— those  who 
are  quick  to  enact  burdensome  regulations 
and  requirements,  like  section  89— you  ought 
to  keep  in  mind  that,  for  many  of  these  small- 
er companies,  the  line  separating  success 
from  failure  is  a  thin  one. 

We  ought  to  be  looking  for  ways  to  help 
smaller  firms  adapt  to  changes  in  the  work 
force,  to  new  technology,  to  the  increased 
needs  some  of  our  wokers  will  have  for  train- 
ing. 

Small  businesses  remain  the  most  rapidly 
expanding  sector  of  America's  economy,  the 
fastest  and  steadiest  provider  of  new  jobs, 
and  the  place  where  two  out  of  every  three 
American  workers  will  begin  their  working 
lives. 

I  am  proud  to  salute  the  men  and  women 
who  make  America's  small  businesses  the 
marvels  of  entrepreneurship  they  are. 

Mr.  MFUME.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong 
support  of  Small  Business  Week  1989,  and 
wish  to  thank  my  distinguished  colleague  and 
fellow  member  of  the  Small  Business  Commit- 
tee, Mr.  Ireland,  for  bringing  this  important 
week  to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues  for 
special  orders. 

Small  business  men  and  women  remain  at 
the  cutting  edge  in  America's  economy 
through  the  creation  of  jobs,  community  in- 
vestment, and  opportunities  for  many  people 
who  may  not  have  been  touched  by  our  Na- 
tion's economic  recovery.  Small  business  en- 
trepreneurs have  worked  arduously,  often  ex- 
pending their  own  resources  to  achieve  their 
enterprising  goals.  The  small  business  com- 
munity in  America  has  overcome  seemingly  in- 
surmountable odds  to  compete  in  the  interna- 
tional business  community  with  the  major  mul- 
tinational conyiomerates. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  proud  that  our  Na- 
tion's small  businesses  have  been  able  to 
assert  themselves  as  successfully  as  they 
have.  During  much  of  this  decade,  the  Presi- 
dential administi-ation  was  not  always  sensitive 
to  the  needs  of  the  small  business  community. 
It  is  my  hope  that  the  present  administration 
will  go  a  few  steps  further  than  its  predeces- 
sor by  making  a  sustained  and  substantive 
commitment  to  the  critical  issues  facing  mi- 
norities, women,  and  other  small  business 
persons. 

The  small  business  community  continues  to 
expand  its  base  within  the  economic  fiber  of 
our  country  and  without  their  diligence  in  the 
face  of  adversity  we  would  certainly  be  in  a 
much  graver  economic  predicament  than  we 
are  now.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  small  business  per- 
sons in  my  distiict  of  Baltimore  City  readily 
assist  both  the  State  and  local  government 
with  a  wide  variety  of  sennces  and  coopera- 
tion that  many  officials  have  come  to  accept 
as  a  necessary  and  crucial  supplement. 

In  closing,  I  hope  that  each  and  every 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  will 
take  the  time  to  honor  our  Nation's  small  busi- 
nesses and  follow  up  on  the  issues  that  affect 
this  community. 


Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  upon  the  occa- 
sion of  Small  Business  Week  1989,  I  rise  to 
pay  tribute  to  America's  small  businesses. 
This  is  the  25th  year  we  have  so  honored 
small  business  and  it  can  be  tmly  said  that 
America's  19  million  small  businesses  are 
indeed  America's  future.  Over  the  years,  much 
has  been  said  and  printed  about  small  busi- 
ness: how  small  businesses  employ  55  per- 
cent of  all  workers,  create  66  percent  of  all 
new  jobs,  provide  50  percent  of  all  major  inno- 
vations, and  produce  40  percent  of  tfie  gross 
national  product.  It  has  been  said  that  Ameri- 
can small  business  produces  so  many  goods 
and  services  that  it  can  claim  to  be  the 
worid's  fourth  greatest  economic  power. 
Indeed  small  business  is  indispensable  to  a 
healthy  economy  and  full  employment  in  this 
country. 

I  firmly  believe  that  strong,  sustained  small 
business  activity  is  the  keystone  to  a  healthy 
economy,  which  is  why  I  serve  with  pride  on 
the  Small  Business  Committee.  I  first  joined 
the  committee  in  1965.  From  1969  to  1978,  I 
was  the  ranking  minority  member  during  which 
the  committee  was  upgraded  from  a  select 
committee  to  a  permanent  select  committee 
in  1971  to  a  standing  committee  in  1975.  It 
has  been  my  great  honor  to  serve  with  and 
lead  my  distinguished  colleagues  on  a  com- 
mittee rich  with  history  and  accomplishments. 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  reviewing  the  statistics  for 
fiscal  year  1987,  I  note  that  small  business 
firms  accounted  for  $35  billion  of  the  $198  bil- 
lion in  all  Federal  purchases,  or  1 8  percent  of 
total  procurement.  Further,  small  business 
subcontractors  won  about  $26  billion  in 
awards  from  prime  contractors  on  Federal 
projects.  The  combined  total  of  small  business 
participation  in  Government  contract  awards  is 
$61  billion  or  31  percent  of  the  total  value.  Im- 
pressive as  that  figure  is,  I  believe  we  need  to 
renew  our  efforts  to  increase  small  business 
participation  in  Federal  procurement.  Two 
ways  to  accomplish  that  is  to  increase  small 
business  contracting  opportunities  and  to  in- 
crease competition  in  Federal  procurement. 

In  the  historic  100th  Congress,  I  authored 
legislation  intended  to  do  just  that.  I  intro- 
duced H.R.  3921,  a  bill  to  enhance  the 
powers  of  the  SBA's  breakout  procurement 
center  representatives,  which  ultimately 
became  section  110  of  Public  Law  100-590, 
the  Small  Business  Administi-ation  Reauthor- 
ization and  Amendment  Act  of  1988.  BPCR's 
are  advocates  of  competition  in  the  procure- 
ment process.  Their  main  function  is  to  identi- 
fy items  being  procured  on  a  sole  source 
basis  and  to  "Ijreakout"  the  item  for  competi- 
tion. BPCR's  also  counsel  and  encourage 
small  businesses  to  compete  for  the  breakout. 
As  a  direct  result  of  this  legislation,  small  busi- 
ness will  receive  a  greater  portion  of  Govern- 
ment contracts  and  the  enhanced  small  busi- 
ness competition  will  generate  substantial 
cost  savings  to  the  taxpayers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  co-authored  H.R.  1807, 
the  SBA  section  8(a)  reform  bill,  which  ulti- 
mately became  Publk:  Law  100-656,  the  Busi- 
ness Opportunity  Development  Reform  Act  of 
1988.  This  comprehensive  reform  Ijill  intro- 
duced competition  into  a  sole  source  con- 
tt-acts  program  that  had  heretofore  only  made 
minority  firms  permanent  supplicants  of  Feder- 
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al  largess,  ^k>w,  at  my  initiative,  minority  firms 
will  have  to  compete  for  contracts  above  a 
certain  dollar  threshold  and  the  SBA  is  given 
ttie  auttxxity  to  compete  for  contracts  below 
those  thresholds  on  a  discretionary  tMsis, 
which  I  hope  is  all  the  time.  While  the  number 
of  contracts  above  ttie  threshold  is  not  great, 
ttie  dollar  amount  is  considerable,  averaging 
about  35  percent  As  firms  grow  larger,  com- 
petition will  increase  so  that  in  ttie  future  com- 
petitive contracts  tx>th  atxive  and  below  the 
thresholds  should  account  for  50  percent  or 
more  of  all  8(a)  contract  dollars.  Only  through 
sheltered  competition  will  minority  firms 
become  competitive  in  ttie  marketplace. 

In  order  to  continue  ttie  drive  for  increased 
opportunity  and  competition  I  will  introduce 
two  bills  tliis  week:  ttie  Small  Business  Protec- 
tion Act  and  ttie  Women's  Business  Equity 
Act.  Ttie  Small  Business  Protection  Act  will 
amend  the  Small  Business  Act  to  provide  for 
a  small  txjsiness  impact  statement  wtienever 
an  agency  proposes  to  combine  several  small 
contracts  into  one  large  multifunction  contract. 
This  practice  of  contract  aggregation,  also 
known  as  consolklatkjn,  bundling,  or  umtKella 
contracts  is  inimical  to  small  business  partici- 
pation in  Federal  contracting  in  that  it  effec- 
tively eliminates  small  t)usiness  as  prime  con- 
tractors. Ttie  GAO  has  done  several  reports 
on  ttie  adverse  impact  of  this  practice  on 
small  txJsiness  and  last  year.  Congress  adopt- 
ed language  In  ttie  Fiscal  Year  1988  Military 
Appropriations  Act  expressing  concern  over 
ttie  problem.  Small  tMJSiness  needs  ttie  oppor- 
tunity to  compete  for  all  types  of  Federal  con- 
tracts, particularty  prime  contracts.  Just  as  we 
now  tiave  environmental  impact  statements 
on  Government-funded  projects — so  stiall  we 
have  a  small  txJsiness  impact  statement  on 
any  contract  action  designed  to  avoid  small 
business  set-asides — if  my  tiill  is  adopted.  Ttie 
Women's  Business  Equity  Act  is  a  three-point 
approach  to  promoting,  encouraging,  and 
safeguarding  women's  business  enterprises.  It 
amends  the  Small  Business  Act  to  create  a 
preemptive  and  uniform  certifk:ation  process 
to  t>e  used  t>y  all  Federal  agencies  in  identify- 
ing womervowned  businesses  for  contracting 
opportunities.  It  enhances  Federal  procure- 
ment opportunities  for  women-owned  txjsi- 
nesses  through  goal  setting,  and  sut>contract- 
ing  requirements.  It  woukj  further  direct  all 
agencies  to  inckxie  at  least  one  bki  from  a 
women-owned  small  txjsiness  for  all  small 
purchase  orders  under  $25,000.  Finally,  my 
bill  woukJ  make  permanent  ttie  Office  of 
Women  Business  Enterprises  in  the  SBA  with 
appropriate  staffing  and  functions.  Women 
now  own  atxxit  30  percent  of  all  American 
businesses.  Increasingly,  more  and  more 
women  are  finding  that  small  business  self- 
emptoyment  is  ttie  major  pattiway  to  full  eco- 
nomic participation  in  our  free  enterprise 
system.  We  must  eliminate  now  any  tiarriers 
denying  women  ttie  opportunity  to  compete  on 
an  equal  basis  for  Federal  contoBcting  oppor- 
tunities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  President's  annual 
report  on  ttie  State  of  Small  Business  is  a 
taUe  illustrating  "Procurement  Dollars  and  Ac- 
tions by  Size  <A  Action,  Fiscal  Year  1987." 
More  ttian  98  percent  of  all  conti-act  actions  in 
fiscal  year  1987  were  for  purchases  less  than 
$25,000  and  small  business  won  46  percent 


of  ttie  dollar  volume.  In  contract  actions  above 
$25,000,  small  business  garnered  only  1 5  per- 
cent of  the  dollar  volume.  Those  actions 
under  $25,000  accounted  for  less  than  10 
percent  of  the  dollar  volume  for  fiscal  year 
1987  with  91  percent  of  the  dollar  volume 
transacted  over  $25,000.  In  other  words,  the  2 
percent  of  contract  actions  over  $25,000  is 
wtiere  the  money  is  and  where  the  next  bat- 
tlefield will  be  for  small  business.  It  is  my 
t>elief  that  small  business  is  the  ul'Jmate  com- 
petitor and  ttiat  our  goal,  as  small  business 
champions,  is  to  ensure  that  small  business 
participation  in  Federal  procurement  achieves 
parity  with  their  contribution  to  the  gross  na- 
tional product,  which  is  now  40  percent.  That 
parity  or  9-percent  increase  should  come  from 
prime  contracting  actk>ns.  I  believe  that  the 
two  bills  I  am  introducing  this  week  is  a  step 
in  that  direction.  Opportunity  and  competition 
will  ensure  increased  Federal  procurement 
participation  for  small  business  today  and  in 
ttie  future. 

One  final  note,  Mr.  Speaker.  Since  the  first 
of  this  year.  I  have  been  fighting  for  small 
business  on  several  other  important  fronts.  I 
have  sti-ongly  advocated  for  the  repeal  of  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  section  89  which  I  be- 
lieve is  fundamentally  flawed,  both  in  its  un- 
derlying assumptions  of  discrimination  in  the 
marketplace  and  in  its  legislative  mandate 
which  is  cleariy  unworkable.  This  repeal  legis- 
lation now  has  over  300  cosponsors.  In  addi- 
tion, my  good  friend,  Dan  Rostenkowski, 
has  just  introduced  legislation  that  would 
greatly  simplify  section  89  and  has  already 
held  a  hearing  on  it.  I  think  ttie  message  to 
American  employers  is  clear— sectk)n  89,  as 
we  now  know  it,  is  not  long  for  this  worid.  I 
am  also  sponsoring  legislation  that  would 
allow  unincorporated  business  owners  to 
deduct  the  full  amount  of  their  health  insur- 
ance costs.  This  bill  would  end  the  unfair  tax 
treatment  of  health  premium  costs  between 
incorporated  and  unincorporated  businesses 
and  would,  if  adopted,  replace  the  25-percent 
deduction  due  to  expire  at  year's  end.  I  am 
also  pushing  with  my  good  friend  and  es- 
teemed colleague,  Andy  Ireland,  to  Include 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  under  the  Regu- 
latory Flexibility  Act,  to  raise  the  status  of  the 
Administo^ator  of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration to  Cat>inet  level  and  for  permanent  au- 
ttiorization  of  ttie  White  House  Conference  on 
Small  Business.  Finally,  I  am  examining  the 
issue  of  rural  small  business  development  and 
the  problem  of  the  estate  tax  on  the  family- 
held  business  or  farm.  It  is  clear  that  the 
needs  of  small  business  are  never  ending.  But 
their  potential  is  unlimited.  They  are  indeed 
America's  future  and  ttiose  of  us  fortunate 
enough  to  serve  on  the  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee must  t)e  their  protector  and  advocate. 
Snnall  txjsiness  is  ttie  ultimate  competitor  in 
the  ultimate  economic  system  and  it  will  confi- 
dentially power  America  into  the  21st  century 
if  it  is  not  burdened  with  unproductive  regula- 
tions and  is  given  ttie  opportunity  to  do  what  it 
does  best — compete.  Today's  legislative  victo- 
ries will  tie  the  foundation  for  insuring  tomor- 
row's small  business  success.  I  urge  all  my 
colleagues  to  catch  the  spirit  of  small  busi- 
ness and  make  the  101st  Congress  the  Small 
Business  Congress. 


Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  privilege 
to  have  this  opportunity  during  Small  Business 
Week  to  commend  our  Nation's  small  busi- 
nessmen and  women. 

As  a  memtier  of  the  House  Small  Business 
Committee,  I  have  worked  with  America's  en- 
trepreneurs as  well  as  with  my  colleagues  and 
public  officials  to  help  small  businesses  get 
started  and  to  succeed. 

I  have  seen,  first  hand,  the  men  and  women 
who  have  taken  the  risks  and  who  have  per- 
severed to  nurture  their  ideas  and  dreams  into 
prosperous  businesses.  And,  the  sight  is 
beautiful. 

Currently,  the  19  million  small  tHisinesses 
operating  in  the  United  States  employ  6  out  of 
every  10  people  and  provide  Americans  with 
goods  and  services  whk:h  otherwise  would 
not  t>e  available  or,  at  least,  not  affordable. 

Appropriately,  then,  the  theme  this  week  is: 
Small  Business  is  America's  Future. 

Small  businesses  are  able  to  keep  pace 
with  everchanging  consumer  demands  and 
the  rapid  changes  in  our  country's  economic 
and  technological  needs  because  of  their  abil- 
ity to  be  flexible  yet  be  focused.  They  can 
capitalize  on  a  trend  much  more  swiftly  than 
their  Fortune  500  competitors,  and  they  can 
turn  away  to  a  new  phase  without  all  the  bu- 
reaucracy and  red  tape  which  can,  at  times, 
virtually  paralyze  larger  companies. 

While  successful  in  the  domestic  arena, 
small  businesses  are  now  turning  their  ener- 
gies increasingly  toward  foreign  and  overseas 
markets.  Some  small  businesses — acting  with 
this  foresight— have  already  peneto^ated  these 
markets,  and  this  expansion  has  made  a  no- 
ticeable, positive  impact  on  our  trade  deficit. 
With  the  United  States-Canada  Free-Trade 
Agreement,  and  in  anticipation  of  a  unified  Eu- 
ropean market  in  1992,  there  are  many  more 
opportunities  and  markets  awaiting  small  busi- 
nessmen and  women  if  they  get  the  help  and 
support  they  need  from  the  Federal  Govem- 
ment. 

I  find  this  an  exciting  time  for  small  busi- 
ness. It  is  the  backtrane  of  our  Nation's  econ- 
omy. It  is  the  future  for  U.S.  economic  growth, 
and  it  is  the  provider  of  all  the  employment, 
technology,  and  the  goods  and  services  which 
result  from  this  growth. 

However,  this  tritxjte  to  small  businesses 
would  not  t>e  complete  without  taking  a 
moment  to  recognize  the  U.S.  Small  Business 
Administration  [SBA]  and  the  services  it  pro- 
vides to  the  small  businesses  of  America.  The 
SBA  was  created  in  1953  to  assist  America's 
small  businesses,  and  as  we  can  see  from  the 
statistics  and  examples  we've  heard  today,  it 
has  been  successful  in  its  mission. 

One  of  the  many  facets  of  the  SBA  is  the 
Service  Corps  of  Retired  Executives  (SCORE). 
The  corps  is  made  up  of  retired  executives 
who  volunteer  their  time  to  counsel  men  and 
women  who  wish  to  start  their  own  business- 
es. I  was  pleased  to  kk:k  off  Small  Business 
Week  at  a  breakfast  Monday  morning,  spon- 
sored by  SCORE. 

I  was  particulariy  proud  to  attend  tiecause 
the  SCORE  chapter  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict of  Louisville  and  Jefferson  County,  KY, 
was  selected  as  the  SCORE  Chapter  of  the 
Year.  Particular  thanks  go  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ben 
Crume  and  Henry  Feingold  wtio  were  in  at- 
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tendance to  accept  this  award.  Their  devotion, 
time  and  commitment— and  that  of  the  other 
SCORE  volunteers  in  Louisville— have  helped 
many  men  and  women  start  successful  busi- 
nesses in  our  area,  and  they  are  truly  deserv- 
ing of  this  award. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  U.S.  Small 
Business  Week  and  I  believe  it  is  fitting  the 
contributions  of  small  business  be  recognized 
and  applauded.  Small  businesses  are  the  driv- 
ing force  of  the  U.S.  economy.  The  economic 
vitality  and  growth  of  this  Nation  is  tied  more 
directly  to  small  businesses  than  any  other 
sector.  Their  number  has  grown  from  1 3.6  mil- 
lion in  1981  to  19.8  million  thus  far  in  1989. 
Historically,  these  enterprises  have  prospered 
because  the  policies  of  the  United  States 
have  fostered  innovation,  flexibility,  and  the 
opportunity  to  compete. 

Americans  love  competition.  Presently  many 
Americans  are  caught  in  the  fervor  of  the  NBA 
playoffs.  The  excellence  of  the  players  and 
coaches  of  both  sides  peaks  as  the  best 
teams  give  all  they  have  in  hopes  of  winning 
the  championship.  The  excitement  generated 
from  a  fair,  hard-fought  contest  is  intense; 
whether  it  be  an  athletic  event,  an  auction,  or 
a  business  deal. 

It  is  within  this  competitive  atnrosphere  that 
small  businesses  have  flourished  in  the  U.S. 
economy.  Competition  produces  a  continually 
better  product,  person,  or  skill.  This  country  is 
made  up  of  individuals  who  will  take  risks, 
grab  opportunities,  and  compete.  As  a  result, 
1  million  new  businesses  are  started  each 
year.  This  pioneering  spirit  and  relentless  drive 
creates  two  out  of  every  three  new  jobs  in  the 
United  States.  This  trend  must  not  be  discour- 
aged nor  denied  for  small  business  has  out- 
paced and  outproduced  the  more  traditional 
spheres  of  financial  communities. 

I  am  gravely  concerned  about  the  increas- 
ing tendency  for  Members  of  this  Ijody  to 
fasten  ties  that  bind  the  hands  of  small  busi- 
ness owners  all  over  this  country.  President 
Reagan  stated:  "Small  business 
progress  *  *  *  whether  in  terms  of  new  busi- 
ness starts,  creation  of  new  jobs,  efficient 
sales  to  the  Government,  or  new  innovations, 
cannot  be  sustained  without  continued,  favor- 
able Federal  policies  toward  small  business." 
We  must  wori<  to  develop  such  policies. 

Many  have  lauded  the  critical  role  that  small 
businesses  have  played  in  employment 
growth  and  America's  prosperity.  Yet  often, 
these  same  people  support  legislation  that  is 
the  equivalent  of  tying  together  the  shoelaces 
of  Michael  Jordan,  one  of  America's  finest 
athletes,  and  telling  him  to  compete. 

It  is  imperative  for  us  to  closely  examine 
any  initiatives  which  require  small  businesses 
to  pay  for  social  programs  even  the  Govern- 
ment can't  afford  to  implement.  Mandating  ex- 
pensive social  programs  by  small,  emerging 
companies  is  hardly  the  way  to  build  American 
competitiveness.  Our  economy  is  constantly 
changing,  and  businesses  need  the  flexibility 
to  adapt.  There  is  already  an  onset  of  a  labor 
shortage  whteh  will  hit  small  businesses  the 
hardest.  Therefore,  they  must  be  responsive 
to  the  demands  of  the  labor  force  and  tailor  to 
the  needs  of  individual  employees.  The  role  of 
government  is  to  create  incentives  for  employ- 
ers to  offer  benefits,  not  dictate  those  bene- 
fits. 


The  spirit  of  competition  in  this  country  has 
placed  America  in  a  position  where  other 
countries  strive  to  t)e.  Foreign  lands  are  emu- 
lating this  system  which  has  brought  un- 
equaled  economic  success  to  the  United 
States.  Yet,  at  the  same  time,  the  tendency  of 
Congress  is  to  implement  more  and  more  bur- 
densome laws  and  regulations.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
small  business  is  America's  future,  we  must 
provide  a  favorable  climate  for  this  vital  sector 
of  our  economy. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  U.S. 
Small  Business  Week. 

The  theme  of  this  year's  Small  Business 
Week  is  "Small  Business  is  America's 
Future."  As  you  are  aware,  most  new  jobs  are 
created  by  small  businesses.  With  society's 
rapid  changes  and  the  global  market  competi- 
tion which  U.S.  businesses  face,  it  is  becom- 
ing increasingly  difficult  for  small  businesses 
to  remain  viable.  They  also  have  the  greatest 
local  economic  impact  in  our  communities. 
Thus,  it  is  imperative  that  our  national  policy 
preserve  and  encourage  the  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  this  segment  of  our  business 
community. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  recognize  some  distinguished  small 
businesses  that  are  being  recognized  in  my 
District,  Sixth  District  of  Massachusetts,  this 
week  by  the  Cape  Ann  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce in  Gloucester,  MA.  They  have  all  been 
involved  not  only  in  the  activities  of  their  busi- 
nesses but  have  actively  involved  themselves 
in  projects  and  programs  to  benefit  their  com- 
munities as  well.  However,  these  persons 
have  prevailed,  and  very  successfully,  over 
the  years.  Each  has  set  a  fine  example  of  ex- 
cellence in  public  service  and  economic  de- 
velopment. 

First  there  is  Mr.  Benjamin  and  Mrs.  Mar- 
lene  Greenbaum,  owners  of  Benjamin's  card, 
gift,  and  office  supplies  shop.  They  have  been 
very  actively  involved  in  various  downtown 
committee  projects  including  those  overseeing 
the  revitalization  of  the  mainstreet  area  of 
Gloucester,  MA. 

Second,  Ms.  Ann  Fisk,  director  of  the  Rock- 
port  Art  Association  Is  being  recognized  for 
her  dedication  to  displaying  art  and  promoting 
the  work  of  local  artists.  She  is  a  former  se- 
lectman and  active  in  many  chamber  of  com- 
merce and  town  committees  in  the  Town  of 
Rockport  MA. 

Then  we  have  Ms.  Sue  Noble  of  S.E.  Noble 
Real  Estate  in  Manchester.  MA.  Ms.  Noble  is 
cun^ently  a  selectwoman  in  Manchester, 
serves  on  the  board  of  selectmen,  is  involved 
with  affordable  housing  projects,  the  Council 
on  Aging,  and  works  with  basically  a  variety  of 
community  type  projects. 

Finally.  I  wish  to  note  that  Mr.  HaroW  Ad- 
dison of  Harold  Addison  Photography  in 
Essex,  MA  is  t)eing  acknowledged  during  this 
Small  Business  Week.  He  is  a  former  member 
of  the  board  of  selectmen,  is  involved  with  the 
Lion's  Qub.  various  chamt)er  of  commerce 
projects,  and  a  variety  of  youth  programs  in 
the  town  of  Essex. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  examples  of  the 
contributions  that  small  businesses  are 
making  to  the  economic  and  social  health  of 
our  communities. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  IRELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  my  special  order  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McCloskey).  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Flori- 
da? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  PSX  AIRPLANE  DEAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  [Mr.  Gephardt] 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
tonight  to  talk  about  the  issue  of  the 
FSX  airplane  deal  that  the  Bush  ad- 
ministration has  offered  to  the  Con- 
gress and  has  asked  us  to  approve.  I 
appreciate  very  much  this  opportunity 
tonight  to  speak  about  this  important 
issue  because  I  think  it  goes  way 
beyond  the  simple  sale  of  an  airplane 
or  the  simple  coproduction  or  redevel- 
opment of  an  airplane. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an  issue  that  im- 
pacts greatly  on  America's  future  eco- 
nomic and  national  security.  I  think 
this  deal  worries  Members  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  as  much  as  it  fright- 
ens the  American  public,  and  I  would 
like  to  say  very  briefly  tonight  why  I 
think  the  deal  should  not  go  through. 

First,  I  want  to  talk  about  trade.  The 
United  States  now  has  a  cumulative 
trade  deficit  between  the  years  1970 
and  1989  of  about  $1  trillion. 

D  1930 

That  means  that  we  have  bought  a 
trillion  dollars'  worth  more  of  goods 
than  we  have  sold  to  other  countries. 
About  a  third  of  that  debt  is  owed  to 
Japan,  to  investors,  to  businesses,  to 
people  in  Japan. 

What  I  cannot  understand  or  recon- 
cile is  why  3  years  ago  when  the  Japa- 
nese said  they  wanted  to  build  an  FSX 
airplane,  a  new  airplane,  we  did  not 
simply  ask  them  to  buy  our  F-16. 

I  think  the  question  we  have  got  to 
start  asking  about  our  debt  with  Japan 
is  what  are  we  going  to  sell  Japan  in 
the  next  few  years  to  run  a  trillion 
dollar  surplus?  We  cannot  sell  them  F- 
16's.  What  are  we  going  to  sell  them? 
How  are  we  going  to  get  this  surplus 
down  so  that  we  can  get  back  to  equi- 
librium? 

I  simply  suggest  that  for  trade  pur- 
poses, if  for  no  other  purpose,  we 
should  be  asking  Japan,  should  have 
been  asking  them  3  years  ago,  should 
be  asking  them  now,  to  buy  F-16's  off 
the  shelf. 

The  Japanese  themselves  have  been 
saying  they  need  to  buy  our  products 
where  they  are  the  best  products  in 
order  to  bring  the  trade  deficit  down. 
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In  1987,  the  Mikawa  report,  which 
was  issued  by  their  own  Government, 
encouraged  Japan's  private  sector  to 
purchase  products  from  countries 
where  they  have  products  which  have 
a  comparative  advantage.  We  have  a 
comparative  sulvantage  with  the  FSX. 

I  find  it  ironic  that  the  very  officials 
who  have  been  writing  these  reports 
to  their  own  private  sector  do  not  see 
fit  to  take  that  advice  themselves 
when  it  comes  to  Government  pur- 
chases of  American  products. 

So  for  the  trade  issue  alone,  they 
should  buy  the  P-16  off  the  shelf. 

The  second  issue,  which  is  probably 
the  more  important,  is  what  we  are 
giving  the  Japanese  in  terms  of  the 
aerospace  industry?  I  think  the  specif- 
ic question  we  have  got  to  ask  and 
answer  is  whether  or  not  the  selling  of 
this  technology  to  the  Japanese  will 
shorten  the  time  in  which  they  can 
achieve  equity  with  us  in  the  aero- 
space industry.  In  other  words,  will  we 
hasten  the  day  5  or  10  years  from  now 
that  Japan  will  have  its  own  McDon- 
nell Douglas  or  its  own  General  Dy- 
namics? 

My  conclusion  from  reviewing  the 
evidence  of  this  deal  is  that  we  will  be 
giving  them  important  technology  in 
terms  of  integrating  all  the  technolog- 
ical systems  that  go  into  a  modem  air- 
craft, that  will  hasten  the  day  that 
they  will  have  their  version  of  our 
Boeing  or  our  General  Dynamics  or 
our  Lockheed. 

For  that  reason,  I  do  not  think  this 
deal  makes  sense.  We  are  in  a  tough 
worldwide  competition.  We  have  lost  a 
great  market  share  and  a  lot  of 
emerging  technologies,  semiconduc- 
tors, computers,  HDTV,  and  supercom- 
puters. We  could  go  down  the  list. 

The  question  we  have  to  ask  is.  Do 
we  want  to  give  up  another  one?  Do 
we  want  to  shorten  the  time  in  which 
they  can  be  competitive?  I  do  not 
think  we  do  and  I  think  the  FSX  is 
wrong  for  that  reason  as  well. 

The  third  issue  that  always  comes 
up  is  whether  or  not  if  we  do  not  go 
along  with  the  Japanese  on  this  deal, 
they  will  go  to  the  Europeans  or  they 
will  develop  their  own  fighter  on  their 
own.  People  say  they  will.  Therefore, 
we  ought  to  make  the  deal  with  them 
to  keep  them  in  cooperation  with  us, 
because  they  will  go  do  it  on  their 
own. 

My  answer  to  that  issue  is  that  I 
would  rather  have  them  go  it  alone  or 
go  it  with  the  Europeans,  because 
again  it  will  take  them  that  much 
longer  to  develop  this  airline  airplane 
technology  than  if  they  do  it  with  us. 

The  research  that  goes  into  this 
technology  is  worth  about  $7  billion  to 
American  taxpayers  and  the  American 
industry.  For  the  life  of  me  I  cannot 
understand  why  we  would  want  to  give 
up  that  $7  billion  of  technology  in 
return  for  a  simple  coproduction  ar- 
rangement. 


I  think  the  final  point  that  I  would 
like  to  make  Is  that  this  whole  FSX  ar- 
rangement really  brings  up  I  think  the 
whole  question  of  the  way  we  have 
structured  our  relationship  with 
Japan  and  other  countries  through 
the  years.  The  other  day  I  was  talking 
with  some  of  our  Defense  Department 
people  about  the  FSX  deal  and  I  asked 
the  question,  "If  this  were  just  a  trade 
matter,  had  nothing  to  do  with  de- 
fense and  national  security,  would  it 
be  a  good  deal  for  the  United  States?" 

And  the  answer  was  that  this  was 
not  a  trade  matter,  it  is  simply  a  de- 
fense and  security  issue. 

I  think  that  really  and  truly  is  the 
way  that  our  Defense  officials  have 
looked  at  these  questions. 

I  had  a  briefing  today  with  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office.  I  asked  them 
what  was  the  reason  that  our  Defense 
Department  wanted  to  do  this  deal. 
Their  answer  was  that  it  had  nothing 
to  do  with  trade.  It  was  simply  for  de- 
fense and  security  and  it  was  designed 
to  keep  Japan  on  our  side. 

Those  kinds  of  reasons  may  have 
been  good  in  1949  or  1959  or  even 
1969,  maybe  even  1979.  It  is  not  good 
enough  in  1989.  The  world  has 
changed  and  we  have  changed.  We  are 
no  longer  dominant  in  the  world  mar- 
ketplace. We  can  no  longer  simply  say 
that  it  is  good  for  defense  and  securi- 
ty, but  it  is  not  so  good  for  trade  and 
economics.  Trade  and  economics  have 
to  be  equal  in  consideration  with  de- 
fense and  security  matters. 

So  I  would  urge  the  Members  of  the 
House  as  we  consider  this  deal,  as  we 
come  to  vote  on  it  in  the  next  few 
days,  that  we  will  look  at  it  through 
the  eyes  and  the  eyeglasses  and  view- 
point and  the  prism  of  trade  and  eco- 
nomics, as  well  as  defense  and  securi- 
ty. I  think  if  Members  will  do  that, 
they  will  decide  as  I  have  that  this 
deal  is  not  good  for  the  interests  of 
the  United  States. 

I  would  further  say  it  is  not  good  for 
the  interests  of  Japan  as  well. 

I  hope  that  Members  will  join  with 
me  and  many  others  who  oppose  this 
deal  in  seeing  that  it  is  defeated  so 
that  our  airline  aerospace  industry 
will  be  able  to  continue  its  dominant 
role  in  the  days  ahead. 


The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Schuuer] 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

[Mr.  SCHUMER  addressed  the 
House.  His  remarks  will  appear  hereaf- 
ter in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks.] 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Maryland  [Mrs.  Bent- 
ley]  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

[Mrs.  BENTLEY  addressed  the 
House.  Her  remarks  will  appear  here- 
after in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks.] 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Owens]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

[Mr.  OWENS  of  New  York  ad- 
dressed the  House.  His  remarks  will 
appear  hereafter  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks.] 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

[Mr.  GONZALEZ  addressed  the 
House.  His  remarks  will  appear  hereaf- 
ter in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks.] 


SCIENCE,  ENGINEERING,  AND 
MATHEMATICS  EDUCATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Brown] 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
along  with  17  cosponsors  from  the  Committee 
on  Science,  Space,  and  Technology,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  called  Science,  Engi- 
neering, and  Mathematics  Educator  Award 
Act.  This  legislation  would  help  increase  the 
science  literacy  of  our  citizens  by  enhancing 
the  quality  of  undergraduate  science  and  engi- 
neering education  at  our  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. 

As  my  colleagues  in  this  Chamt>er  well 
know,  our  Nation  faces  a  crisis  in  education 
generally  and  science  education  in  particular. 
Numerous  studies  and  a  variety  of  declining 
test  scores  demonstrate  the  stark  reality  of 
this  crisis:  We  are  rapidly  becoming  a  nation 
of  science  illiterates. 

Science  illiteracy  poses  a  clear  danger  to 
our  country,  for  our  competitiveness  as  a 
nation  Is  intimately  linked  to  our  pursuit  of  sci- 
ence and  technology.  For  many  years  this 
pursuit  has  flourished,  in  large  measure,  be- 
cause of  support  for  basic  research  in  our  col- 
leges and  universities  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. That  research  effort  has  produced  a 
wealth  of  new  knowledge  and  a  variety  of 
technological  benefits  for  society. 

While  I  do  not  mean  to  disparage  those 
benefits,  society  has  paid  a  high  price  for 
them.  It  is  clear  that  the  financial  and  prestige 
rewards  of  research  have  become  the  major 
driving  incentives  for  the  careers  of  many  aca- 
demic scientists  and  engineers.  This  has  led 
to  a  devaluation  of  teaching,  especially  for  un- 
dergraduate science  students. 

This  conclusion  has  been  reached  by  many 
observers.  For  example,  the  National  Science 
Board  studied  the  impact,  on  undergraduate 
science  education,  of  Federal  support  for  aca- 
demic research  which  expanded  during  and 
after  World  War  II.  A  major  conclusion  of  the 
report  Is: 

Faculty  members  in  those  areas  to  which 
research  money  was  easily  available  becsmie, 
in  time,  less  citizens  of  their  academic  ctun- 
puses  and  more  citizens  of  their  disciplinary 
cormnunities.  Their  priorities  shifted  from 
the  task  of  impartUig  knowledge  to  the 
young  to  the  creation  of  new  knowledge— 
not  simply  to  maintain  their  skills  as  profes- 
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slonals  by  exercUe  of  that  Important  facul- 
ty, but  as  an  end  In  Itself.  A  revision  of  the 
professional  value  system  followed  inevita- 
bly. 

In  his  recent  testimony  before  the  Science, 
Space,  and  Technology  Committee,  my  good 
friend,  Rustum  Roy,  professor  of  materials  sci- 
ences at  Pennsylvania  State  University,  ob- 
served that  research  funding  at  American  uni- 
versities has  "radically  degraded  all  aspects 
of  education,  including  science  education  of 
the  majority  of  the  population,  including  the 
Nation's  lawyers,  business,  and  political  lead- 
ers." 

The  consequences  of  this  shift  in  priorities 
harm  our  country  for  two  reasons.  First,  our 
next  generation  of  scientists  and  engineers 
comes  from  this  pool  of  undergraduate  sci- 
ence students.  If  we  do  not  provide  quality 
science  education  at  the  undergraduate  level, 
we  will  potentially  reduce  the  number  of  scien- 
tists and  engineers  required  to  continue  the 
research  effort  essential  for  the  future  com- 
petitiveness of  our  country.  Second,  because 
so  much  of  our  national  culture  is  grounded  in 
science  and  technology,  it  is  cmcial  that  all 
our  citizens  receive  a  quality  education  in  sci- 
ence. Much  of  that  education  occurs  at  the 
undergraduate  level.  If  we  are  to  have  an  edu- 
cated citizenry,  we  must  have  educators  inter- 
ested in  and  committed  to  quality  undergradu- 
ate science  education. 

The  magnitude  of  this  problem  is  immense, 
and  the  Science,  Engineering,  and  Mathemat- 
ics Educator  Award  Act  would  provide  but  one 
small  step  toward  addressing  the  imbalance 
between  research  and  undergraduate  educa- 
tion priorities  in  our  universities.  The  legisla- 
tion would  encourage  faculty  members  to 
make  a  commitment  to  teaching  equivalent  to 
their  commitment  to  research.  It  would  do  this 
by  providing  awards  to  approximately  100  fac- 
ulty members  who  wish  to  break  from  their 
present  routines  of  intensive  research  and 
grant  writing  and  focus  instead  on  teaching 
and  curriculum  development.  These  awards 
would  help  increase  the  prestige  associated 
with  science  and  engineering  teaching  at  the 
undergraduate  level  in  the  following  ways.  The 
financial  support  accompanying  these  awards 
would  enable  faculty  members  to  explore  and 
develop  new  courses  and  curricula  for  under- 
graduate education.  The  awards  would  also 
provide  support  for  the  intellectual  and  profes- 
sional growth  of  the  recipient.  Finally,  the 
awards  would  provide  funds  to  the  academic 
institution  to  support  these  activities  of  the 
faculty  member. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  sufficient  for  us  to  en- 
courage new  students  to  pursue  careers  in 
science  unless  we  have  teachers  willing  and 
interested  in  instmcting  these  students.  If  we 
desire  a  population  with  the  literacy  necessary 
to  function  in  our  modem  technically  based 
culture,  it  is  vital  that  we  have  educators  with 
the  skills  and  enthusiasms  necessary  to  teach 
those  people.  Excellent  undergraduate  sci- 
ence educatron  is  essentia!  for  the  continued 
economk:  and  cultural  growth  of  our  Nation.  It 
is  imperative  that  we  do  everything  possible  to 
foster  and  enhance  the  quality  of  that  educa- 
tion. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  cosponsor  this 
important  legislation  whrch  would  provide  ad- 
ditkinal  stature  for  scientists,  engineers,  and 
mathematicians  who  want  to  concentrate  on 


helping  improve  the  science  literacy  of  Ameri- 
can citizens. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  closing,  I  would  like  to  brief- 
ly summarize  the  salient  features  of  this  bill: 

SECTION  2.  PURPOSES 

The  purposes  of  this  bill  are  to  increase  the 
level  of  scientific  literacy  in  our  Nation  by  en- 
hancing the  quality  and  prestige  of  undergrad- 
uate science  teaching.  The  bill  seeks  to  rec- 
ognize individuals  who  can  strengthen  science 
education  within  their  institution,  in  the  region, 
or  the  Nation,  as  well  as  encourage  facility 
members  to  devote  a  portion  of  their  careers 
to  improving  the  quality  of  undergraduate  sci- 
ence education. 

SECTION  4.  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  PROGRAM 

This  bill  calls  upon  the  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  to  establish  a  Sci- 
ence, Engineering,  and  Mathematics  Educator 
Award  Program.  Awards  made  under  this  pro- 
gram shall  be  made  on  the  basis  of  nomina- 
tions submitted  by  academic  institutions  on 
behalf  of  science  faculty  members  who 
commit  a  significant  part  of  their  careers  to 
undergraduate  science  education.  Each  award 
will  provide  funds  for  curriculum  development, 
scholarly  activity  to  enhance  professional 
growth,  salary  support,  travel,  and  university 
indirect  costs. 

SECTION  5.  SELECTION  CRITERIA 

Recipients  of  these  awards  would  be  select- 
ed based  on  a  merit  review  process.  This 
process  would  consider  this  potential  and 
intent  of  the  nominee  to  contribute  significant- 
ly to  undergraduate  science  education  and  the 
potential  and  intent  of  the  nominee  to  contin- 
ue his  or  her  professional  growth  through  re- 
search or  other  scholariy  activity.  While  most 
of  these  awards  will  be  made  in  the  traditional 
scientific  disciplines,  it  is  the  intent  of  this  leg- 
islation to  encourage  proposals  that  focus  on 
providing  science  education  for  those  individ- 
uals who  choose  not  to  become  professional 
scientists,  proposals  that  provide  science  edu- 
cation for  individuals  who  have  traditionally 
been  underrepresented  in  science,  interdisci- 
plinary projects  that  combine  science  and  the 
humanities,  projects  that  combine  the  re- 
sources of  several  institutions,  and  projects 
that  utilize  the  resources  of  industry. 

SECTION  6.  CURRICULUM  DEVELOPMENT 

Recipients  of  these  awards  are  encouraged 
to  develop  curricular  materials  that  reach 
t)eyond  their  local  institution  to  have  a  broad 
impact  on  science  education  in  the  region  and 
the  Nation. 

SECTION  7.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

This  bill  calls  for  an  appropriation  of  $10 
milton  for  fiscal  year  1990.  It  is  my  intent  that 
this  will  provide  for  approximately  100  awards. 


orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Sawyer)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  ANNtrazio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jersey,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Gephardt,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  ScHUBJER,  for  60  minutes,  on 
May  11. 

Mr.  Gaydos,  for  60  minutes,  on  May 
16. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Machtley)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  McEwEN,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Michel,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Machtley,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 
By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Engel  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Foley),  until  2  p.m.  today,  on  account 
of  illness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative   program   and   any   special 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
By   unanimous  consent,   permission 
to    revise    and    extend    remarks    was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Machtley)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Smith  of  New  Hampshire. 

Mrs.  Vucanovich. 

Mrs.  Saiki. 

Mr.  Porter. 

Mr.  Weber. 

Mr.  Broomfield. 

Mr.  McCandless. 

Mr.  Oilman. 

Mr.  Rowland  of  Connecticut. 

Mrs.  Morella.  y 

Mr.  Bilirakis. 

Mr.  Bliley. 

Ms.  Schneider. 

Mr.  Davis. 

Mr.  CoNTE  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Fields. 

Mr.  Hefley. 

Mr.  Clinger. 

Mr.  Wolf. 

Mr.  HiLER. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Sawyer)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Matsui  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Berman. 

Mr.  CoELHO. 

Mr.  Eckart. 

Mr.  Ray. 

Mr.  Cardin. 

Mr.  Lehbcan  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Rowland  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Roybal. 

Mr.  Pepper. 

Mr.  BoNiOR. 

Mr.  McHuGH. 

Mr.  Roe. 

Mrs.  Boxer. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California. 

Mr.  Pease. 

Mr.  Coleman  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Kanjorski. 

Mr.  Sharp  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Frost  in  two  instances. 
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Mr.  Mrnicx. 

Mr.  Lehman  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  Skelton. 
Mr.  Gray. 
Mr.  HoTER. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 
Mr.  Stark. 
Mr.  Prank. 
Mr.  Gejdenson. 
Mr.  Wolfe. 
Mr.  Wyden. 

Mr.  KOLTER. 

Mr.  Torses. 

Mr.  Engel. 

Mr.  Weiss. 

Mr.  Stokes  in  two  instances. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined 
and  found  truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title,  which  was 
thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  1385.  An  act  to  make  permanent  the 
Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.,  Federal  Holiday 
Commission. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  7  o'clock  and  38  minutes  p.m., 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  May  10,  1989,  at  2  p.m. 


UMI 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1136.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  to  amend  section  353 
of  the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  Devel- 
opment Act  to  limit  delinquent  farmer  pro- 
gram borrowers  to  one  write-down  of  loan 
principal  and  interest  and  to  prevent  fraud 
and  abuse  by  extending  to  borrowers  who 
do  not  qualify  for  loan  restructuring  the  10 
year  recapture  provision  applicable  to  bor- 
rowers who  do  qualify:  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

1137.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  section  533(b)  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  to  require  that  housing 
preservation  grant  funds  be  matched  dollar- 
for-dollar  by  State,  local,  or  other  non-Fed- 
eral funds;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

1138.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  a  copy  of  final  regula- 
tion—Magnet Schools  Assistance  Program, 
pursuant  to  20  U.S.C.  1232(dMl);  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

1139.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  a  copy  of  notice  of  final 
funding  priorities  under  the  National  Insti- 
tute on  Disability  and  Rehabilitation  Re- 
search for  research  and  demonstration,  re- 
habilitation engineering  centers,  and  re- 
search and  demonstration  knowledge  dis- 
semination, and  utilization,  pursuant  to  20 


U.S.C.  1232(d)(1):  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

1140.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  a  copy  of  Indian  educa- 
tion—formula grants— local  educational 
agencies,  pursuant  to  20  U.S.C.  1232(d)(1): 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

1141.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
the  price  and  availability  report  for  the 
quarter  ending  March  31,  1989,  pursuant  to 
22  U.S.C.  2768:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

1142.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  transmittal  No.  17-89  which  con- 
cerns the  Department  of  the  Army's  pro- 
posed lease  of  defense  articles  to  Canada, 
pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  2796(a):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1143.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Nation- 
al Labor  Relations  Board,  transmitting  the 
Board's  annual  report  of  its  compliance 
with  the  Government  in  the  Sunshine  Act 
during  calendar  year  1988,  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  552b(j):  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

1144.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Direc- 
tor, Administration  and  Human  Resources, 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  transmit- 
ting the  Board's  annual  report  of  its  activi- 
ties under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act, 
calendar  year  1988,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
552(d):  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

1145.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Board 
of  Governors,  Federal  Reserve  System, 
transmitting  the  annual  report  of  the  Fed- 
eral Open  Market  Committee  covering  its 
activities  under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act,  calendar  year  1988,  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  552(d):  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

1146.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  the  Department's 
annual  report  of  its  activities  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act,  calendar  year 
1988,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552(d):  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

1147.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Election  Commission,  transmitting  the 
second  biennial  report  detailing  the 
progress  made  on  the  accessibility  of  polling 
places  to  the  elderly  and  handicapped  popu- 
lation In  the  1988  general  elections,  pursu- 
ant to  42  U.S.C.  1973ee-l(c)(2):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 

1148.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Importation  Administration, 
Department  of  Commerce,  transmitting  the 
annual  report  on  the  activities  of  the  For- 
eign Trade  Zones  Board  for  fiscal  year  1986. 
pursuant  to  19  U.S.C.  81p(c):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

1149.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  provide  for  funding  of 
the  wildfire  protection,  wildfire  suppression, 
and  emergency  bum  rehabilitation  activities 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  the 
i:>epartment  of  Agriculture,  and  for  other 
purposes:  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  and  Agriculture. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILI£  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 


Mr.  HAMILTON:  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee. Report  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee on  the  1989  Economic  Report  of  the 
President.  (Rept.  101-48).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  tind  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 
By  Mr  FRANK: 
H.R.  2267.  A  bill  to  amend  section  207  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  re- 
strictions on  post-employment  activities;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota: 
H.R.  2268.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  extend  treatment 
of  certain  rents  under  section  2032A  to  all 
qualified  heirs:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Downey.       Mr.       Donnelly,       Mr. 
McGrath,  Mr.  Sharp,  Mr.  Coelho, 
Mr.     BoEHLERT,     Mr.     Leland,     Ms. 
Pelosi,  Mr.  SiKORSKi,  Mr.  Slattery. 
Mrs.  Collins,  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr. 
Richardson,  Mr.  Shumway,  Mr.  Erd- 
REICH,  Mr.  Mrazek,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr. 
Atkins,   Mr.    Owens   of   Utah,   Mr. 
Lewis  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Bustamante, 
Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Lacghlin,  Mr.  Hoch- 
BRUECKNER,  Mr.  CoLEMAN  of  Missou- 
ri. Mr.  Neal  of  North  Carolina,  Mr. 
Chapman,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Oilman, 
Mr.  Bryant,  Mr.  Pish,  Mr.  Rowland 
of  Georgia,  Mr.  Leath  of  Texas,  Mrs. 
LowEY  of  New  York,  Mr.  Kennedy, 
Mr.    Coleman    of    Texas,    and    Mr. 
Parker): 
H.R.  2269.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  allow  an  invest- 
ment tax  credit  for  vehicles  fueled  by  clean- 
burning  substances,  for  converting  vehicles 
to  be  so  fueled,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    BROWN   of    California   (for 
himself.  Mr.  Roe,  Mrs.  Lloyd,  Mr. 
VoLKMER,  Mr.  Wolpe,  Mr.  Mineta, 
Mr.  Valentine.  Mr.  Shays,  Mr.  Tor- 
RiCELLi,    Mr.    Boucher,    Mr.    Bruce, 
Mr.  Traficant,  Mr.  Nowak,  Mr.  Per- 
kins,  Mr.   McMillen   of   Maryland, 
Mr.    Price,    Mr.    Nagle,    and    Mr. 
Skaggs): 
H.R.  2270.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Science, 
Engineering,    and    Mathematics    Educator 
Award  to  be  administered  by  the  National 
Science  Foundation:  to  the  Committee  on 
Science,  Space,  and  technology. 
By  Mr.  BRUCE: 
H.R.  2271.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  provide  that  indi- 
viduals who  separated  from  service  on  ac- 
count of  early  retirement  before  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1986  will  be  exempt  from  the  additional  tax 
on  early  distributions  from  qusdified  retire- 
ment plans:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mrs.  BYRON  (for  herself  and  Mr. 
Hunter): 
H.R.  2272.  A  bill  to  withdraw  certain  Fed- 
eral lands  in  the  State  of  California  for  mili- 
tary purposes,  and  for  other  purposes;  joint- 
ly, to  the  Committees  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs  and  Armed  Services. 
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By  Mr.  COELHO  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Pish,  Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Conte.  Mr. 
Owens  of  New  York.  Mr.  Ackerman. 
Mr.  Atkins.  Mr.  Beilemson.  Mr. 
Bennett.  Mr.  Borski.  Mr.  Bosco. 
Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Campbell  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Cardin.  Mr.  Clay,  Mr. 
Crockett.  Mr.  de  Luoo.  Mr.  Donnel- 
ly. Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Dymally.  Mr.  Edwards  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Pazio,  Mr.  Peighan.  Mr. 
Frank.  Mr.  Prost.  Mr.  Puster.  Mr. 
Gejdenson.  Mr.  Gordon.  Mr.  Hayes 
of  Illinois.  Mr.  Hoyer.  Mr.  Hutto. 
Mr.  Jacobs.  Mr.  Jontz,  Mr.  Kasten- 
MEiER.  Mr.  Kleczka.  Mr.  Levin  of 
Michigan.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Manton.  Mr.  Matsdi.  Mr.  McClos- 
KEY.  Mr.  McDermott.  Mr.  McHdgh. 
Mr.  MruME,  Mr.  Miller  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Mineta.  Mrs.  Morella.  Mr. 
Oberstar.  Mr.  Pallone.  Ms.  Pelosi. 
Mr.  Richardson.  Mr.  Rowland  of 
Connecticut,  Ms.  Schneider.  Mr. 
Shays.  Mr.  Smith  of  Vermont.  Mr. 
SoLARZ.  Mr.  Studds.  Mr.  Traxler. 
Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  Vento.  Mr.  Waxman. 
Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  Wise.  Mr.  Wolpe. 
Mr.  Plorio.  Mr.  Williams.  Mr. 
RoYBAL.  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecti- 
cut. Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr. 
Delldms,  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr.  Espy,  Mr. 
Dixon.  Mr.  Miller  of  Washington. 
Mr.  YoDNC  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Poglietta. 
Mr.  Rangel.  Mr.  Garcia.  Mrs.  Saiki. 
Mr.  Martinez.  Mr.  Mavroules.  Mr. 
CoNYERS.  Mr.  Markey.  Mr.  Visclo- 
sky.  Mr.  KiLDEE.  and  Mrs.  Collins): 
H.R.  2273.  A  bill  to  establish  a  clear  and 
comprehensive  prohibition  of  discrimination 
on  the  basis  of  disability;  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Education  and  Labor, 
Energy  and  Commerce,  Public  Works  and 
Transportation,  and  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CONTE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Skel- 
ton,  and  Mr.  Ireland): 
H.R.  2274.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  provide  for  a  small  busipess 
impact  statement  whenever  a  proposed  pro- 
curement would  exceed  economical  ordering 
and  qualities  conducive  to  small  business 
participation;  to  the  Committee  on  Small 
Business. 

By.  Mr.  DONNELLY: 
H.R.  2275.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  with  respect  to  the 
treatment  of  amounts  received  by  tax- 
exempt  organizations  from  sales,  rentals,  or 
other  dispositions  of  lists  of  members,  cus- 
tomers, or  contributors;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  2276.  A  bill  to  amend  part  B  of  title 
XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  with  re- 
spect to  coverage  of,  and  payment  for,  seat- 
lift  chairs,  and  to  prohibit  suppliers  of  dura- 
ble medical  equipment  from  distributing 
forms  for  statements  of  medical  necessity; 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  DORNAN  of  California: 
H.R.  2277.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  courts  from  order- 
ing a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  to  pay 
amounts  to  a  spouse  or  former  spouse  corre- 
sponding to  retired  or  retainer  pay  before 
the  member  first  becomes  entitled  to  receive 
retired  or  retainer  pay;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Forces. 

By  Mr.  ECKART  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Miller  of  California): 
H.R.  2278.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  uranium  enrichment  corpora- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes;  Jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 


Energy  and  Commerce,  and  Science,  Space, 
and  Technology. 

By  Mr.  PORD  of  Tennessee: 
H.R.  2279.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  provide  notice  to 
any  taxpayer  of  amounts  withheld  in  excess 
of  such  amounts  reported  on  a  tax  return  by 
such  taxpayer;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GAYDOS: 
H.R.  2280.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  provide  a  $600 
income  tax  credit  to  individuals  who  are  vol- 
unteer firefighters;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HAYES  of  Illinois  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Hawkins,  and  Mr.  (jOodling): 
H.R.  2281.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  to 
extend  the  authorization  for  certain  school 
dropout   demonstration   programs;    to   the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  HOCHBRUECKNER: 
H.R.  2282.  A  bill  to  allow  the  obsolete  de- 
stroyer U.S.S.  Edson  (DD  946)  to  be  trans- 
ferred    to     the     Intrepid    Sea-Air    Space 
Museum  in  New  York  before  the  expiration 
of  the  otherwise  applicable  60-day  congres- 
sional review  period;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  IRELAND  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  CoNTE): 
H.R.  2283.  A  bill  to  provide  permanent  au- 
thorization for  a  National  White  House 
Conference  on  Small  Business,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Small 
Business. 

By  Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut: 
H.R.  2284.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act  to  provide  for  the  safe  manage- 
ment of  municipal  incinerator  ash;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  KANJORSKI: 
H.R.  2285.  A  bill  relating  to  the  period 
during  which  certain  retail  dealer  occupa- 
tional taxes  may  be  assessed;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KASICH  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Glickman,  and  Mr.  McCloskey): 
H.R.  2286.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  a  military  department  that  prepares  a 
confidential  investigation  report  for  an  acci- 
dent involving  an  aircraft  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  department  to  make  such 
report  available  to  the  chairman  and  rank- 
ing minority  members  of  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  Hoiise  of 
Representatives;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Service. 

By    Mr.    LEVINE    of    California    (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Ritter): 
H.R.  2287.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  industry-led  consortium  for 
research,  development,  and  manufacturing 
activities  in  the  field  of  advanced  television 
systems,  and  for  other  purposes;  jointly,  to 
the    Committees    on   Science,    Space,    and 
Technology  and  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LEWIS  of  Georgia: 
H.R.  2288.  A  bill  to  establish  a  grant  pro- 
gram for  local  rape  prevention  and  control 
projects;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MOODY: 
H.R.  2289.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  increase  the  excise 
tax  on  gasoline  by  9  cents  per  gallon,  and  to 
provide  that  the  increase  in  revenues  be 
used  to  reduce  Federal  budget  deficits;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  REGULA  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Pepper): 
H.R.   2290.   A  bill   to   amend   the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  program  for  tropical 


medicine  and  infectious  disease,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

By   Mr.   SAXTON   (for   himself.   Mr. 
Packard.  Ms.  Schneider.  Mr.  Goss. 
Mr.  Hdwter.  Mr.  Paxon.  Mrs.  Saiki. 
Mrs.   Johnson  of   Connecticut.   Mr. 
McCrery.  Mr.  Gallo.  Mr.  Gingrich. 
Mr.  Grant.  Mr.  Barton  of  Texas, 
and  Mr.  Gunderson): 
H.R.  2291.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  provide  for 
effective    and    efficient    response    to    dis- 
charges of  oil  and  hazardous  substances,  to 
provide  for  fimding  of  such  response  by  pri- 
vate Industry,  and  for  other  purposes;  joint- 
ly, to  the  Committees  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  and  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  SISISKY  (for  himseU  and  Mr. 
Ireland): 
H.R.  2292.  A  bill  to  authorize  judicial 
review  of  actions  under  chapter  6  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  small  busi- 
nesses and  required  regulatory  flexibility 
analyses;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  the 
Judiciary  and  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  2293.  A  bill  to  make  interpretative 
rules  affecting  small  businesses  under  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  subject  to 
regulatory  flexibility  analyses;  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  the  Judiciary  and  Ways 

and  Means.       

By  Mr.  STENHOLM  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  Roberts): 

H.R.  2294.  A  bill  directing  the  Secretary  of 

Agriculture   to   provide   an   adjustment  to 

permit  flexibility  in  crop  acreage  bases;  to 

the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mrs.  VUCANOVICH  (for  herself 
and  Mr.  Bilbray): 
H.R.  2295.  A  bill  to  repeal  a  provision  of 
Federal  tort  claim  law  relating  to  the  civil  li- 
ability of  Government  contractors  for  cer- 
tain injuries,  losses  of  property,  and  death, 
and  for  other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Armed  Services  and  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  WOLF 
H.R.  2296.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Code  to  limit  the  length  of  time 
for  which  an  individual  may  be  incarcerated 
for  civil  contempt  in  the  courts  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  to  provide  for  expedit- 
ed appeal  procedures  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Court  of  Appeals  for  individuals 
found  in  civil  contempt;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  WYDEN: 
H.R.  2297.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Housing 
and  Community  Development  Act  of  1987  to 
expand  the  eligibility  criteria  for  areas  for 
designation  as  enterprise  zones;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  KANJORSKI: 
H.J.  Res.  262.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
September   14.   1989.   as  "National  School 
Safety  Patrol  Day;"  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Ms.  SCHNEIDER  (for  herself.  Mr. 
Brown  of  California,  Mr.  Conyers, 
Mr.  Pauntroy,  Mr.  Berman,  and  Mr. 
Atkins): 
HJ.  Res.  263.  Joint  resolution  requiring 
that  United  States  foreign  development  as- 
sistance   encourage    access    to    sustainable 
means  of  transportation  in  developing  coun- 
tries that  help  meet  basic   human  needs, 
protect  the  global  environment,  and  provide 
affordable,  low-cost  mobility,  and  for  other 
purposes:  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  For- 
eign   Affairs    and    Banking.    Finance    and 
Urban  Affairs. 
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By  Ux.  ANNX7NZIO: 
H.  Con.  Res.  112.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
authorize  printing  of  a  collection  of  the  In- 
auKural  Addresses  of  the  Presidents  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

By    Mr.    WOLF    (for    himself.    Mr. 
SoLAHZ.    Mr.    Lbach    of    Iowa.    Mr. 
Lurros.   Mr.   Portkh.   Mr.   Humtkr. 
B£r.    Pauntroy,    Mr.    Montoomehy. 
B4r.     PDnry.     Mr.     Botbchnkr.     Mr. 
HoRTON.    Mr.    Frank.    Mr.    Henry. 
Mrs.  Collins,  Mr.  Owens  of  New 
York.  Ms.  Pklosi,  Mr.  Lagomarsino, 
Mr.    Campbell    of    Colorado,    Mrs. 
MoRELLA,  Mr.  Weber.  Mr.   Inhofk. 
Mr.  Gingrich,  Iilr.  Dornan  of  Cali- 
fornia,  Mr.   liOWERY   of  California, 
Mr.     Pawell,     Mr.     Saxton,     Mr. 
Bliley,  Mr.  SiKORSKi.  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr. 
Clincer,    Mr.    Hall    of    Ohio,    Mr. 
Weiss,    Mr.    Lancaster,    and    Mr. 
RisGE): 
H.  Con.  Res.   113.  Concurrent  resolution 
calling  on  the  Government  of  the  Socialist 
Republic  of  Vietnam  to  expedite  the  release 
and  emigration  of  reeducation  camp  detain- 
ees; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WYDEN: 
H.  Con.  Res.  114.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
amounts  in  the  section  312  housing  rehabili- 
tation loan  fund  should  not  be  transferred 
for  other  uses  and  that  the  fund  should  be 
restored  to  the  balance  that  would  have  ex- 
isted if  amounts  had  not  been  transferred 
from  the  fund  by  the  fiscal  year  1989  appro- 
priation act  for  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 


MEMORIAUS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII, 
79.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Maine,  rel- 
ative to  ensuring  full  citizens'  rights  of 
Maine  veterans  who  bore  arms  In  defense  of 
the  United  States  and  kept  faith  the  Consti- 
tution; referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BILi;S  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  I  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  LAUGHLIN: 

HJl.  2298.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  River 
Publishers.  Inc.  of  Wharton,  TX;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ANDERSON: 

H.  Con.  Res.  111.  Concurrent  resolution 
commending  the  Flying  Tigers  for  nearly  50 
years  of  service  to  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


UMI 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  Xxn.  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions: 

HJl.  8:  Mr.  Spence.  Mr.  McDermott,  Mr. 
MmcTA,  Mr.  Coughlin,  Mr.  Faleomavabga. 
Mr.  Feighan,  BCr.  SmTR  of  New  Hampshire, 
and  Mr.  Savage. 

HJl.  19:  Mr.  Moody,  Mr.  Waxman,  Mr. 
Hastket,  and  Mr.  Biurakis. 

HJt.  22:  Mr.  SreNCE. 


H.R.  30:  Mr.  Levine  of  California.  Mr. 
Rose,  Mr.  Carper,  Mr.  McMillen  of  Mary- 
land. Mr.  Swin,  Mr.  Pepper,  and  Mr.  Bosco. 

H.R.  45:  Mr.  Panetta  and  Mr.  Matsui. 

H.R.  58:  Mr.  Jakes  and  Mr.  Edwards  of 
Oklahoma. 

H.R.  60:  Mr.  Herger.  Mr.  Ray,  Mr. 
Burton  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Hiler,  Mr.  James, 
Mr.  Bartlett,  and  Mr.  Stangeland. 

H.R.  63:  Mr.  Pashayan,  Mrs.  Roukema, 
Mr.  Ravenel,  Mr.  Smith  of  Texas,  Mr. 
ScHiPF.  Mrs.  Byron,  and  Mr.  Lowery  of 
California. 

H.R.  89:  Mr.  Lipinski  and  Mr.  Recula. 

H.R.  90:  Mr.  Phster  and  Mr.  Robinson. 

H.R.  101:  Mr.  Matsdi  and  Mr.  Campbell  of 
Colorado. 

H.R.  145:  Mr.  Engel  and  Mr.  McHdgh. 

H.R.  181:  Mr.  Cox  and  Mr.  Machtley. 

H.R.  212:  Mr.  Savage. 

H.R.  215:  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Hampshire. 
Mr.  McMiLLEN  of  Maryland,  and  Mr.  Ging- 
rich. 

H.R.  285:  Mr.  Wheat,  Mr.  Mrazek,  Mr. 
KoLTER,  and  Mr.  Rinaldo. 

H.R.  293:  Mr.  LaPalce. 

H.R.  343:  Ms.  Snowe. 

H.R.  362:  Mr.  Pursell. 

H.R.  514:  Mr.  Studds. 

H.R.  567:  Mrs.  Coluns,  Mr.  Lipinski,  and 
Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia. 

H.R.  581:  Mrs.  Collins,  Mr.  Lent,  Mr. 
Markey,  Mr.  Boehlert,  Mr.  Schaefer,  Mr. 
Mavrooles,  Mr.  de  Lugo,  Mr.  Kildee,  Mr. 
Lewis  of  Georgia,  Mr.  McHdgh,  and  Mr. 
Frost. 

H.R.  582:  Mr.  Wise. 

H.R.  586:  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia. 

H.R.  624:  Mr.  Lagomarsino. 

H.R.  638:  Mr.  Akaka,  Mr.  Chapman.  Mr. 
Lipinski,  Mr.  Owens  of  New  York,  Mr.  Roe, 
Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Kolter,  and  Ms.  Slaughter 
of  New  York. 

H.R.  655:  Mr.  Panetta. 

H.R.  664:  Mr.  Montgomery,  Mr.  Schuette, 
Mr.  E^dwards  of  Oklahoma,  and  Mr.  Glick- 

MAN 

H.R.  669:  Mr.  Weiss. 

H.R.  711:  Mr.  Slattery.  Mr.  Hoagland, 
Mr.  Studds,  Mr.  Sikorski,  Mr.  Robinson, 
and  Mr.  Gordon. 

H.R.  '119:  Mr.  Gillmor,  Mr.  Petri,  Mr. 
Pashayan,  Mr.  Parris,  Mr.  Weber,  Mr. 
Dymally,  Mr.  Chandler,  Mr.  Brown  of  Col- 
orado, Mr.  Green,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr. 
McEwEN.  Mr.  Frenzel.  Mr.  Ray,  Mr.  Danne- 
MEYER,  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  and  Mr.  Dornan 
of  California. 

H.R.  720:  Mr.  Frenzel,  Mr.  Pickett,  Mr. 
Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Campbell  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Campbell  of  Colorado,  Mr.  John- 
ston of  Plorida,  Mr.  Machtley,  Mr.  IjEwis 
of  Georgia,  and  Mr.  Bates. 

H.R.  725:  Mr.  Pallone  and  Mr.  Waxman. 

H.R.  747:  Mr.  Archer,  Mr.  Pickett,  Mr. 
Hancock,  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Clement,  Mr.  Sangmeister,  and  Mr.  Florio. 

H.R.  791:  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Wilson.  Mr.  Gunderson,  Mr.  McEwen,  Mr. 
Porter,  Mr.  Wise,  Mr.  Kolter,  Mr.  Lewis 
of  Georgia.  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr.  Dellums, 
Mr.  Walsh,  Mr.  Annunzio,  Mr.  Kildee,  and 
Ms.  Pelosi. 

H.R.  799:  Mr.  Nagle  and  Mr.  Fauntroy. 

H.R.  800:  Mr.  Dorcan  of  North  Dakota. 
Mr.  Clay.  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr.  Prank,  Mr. 
Kildee,  Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  and  Mr. 

ACKERMAN. 

H.R.  812:  Mr.  Wyden.  Mr.  Williams,  and 
Mr.  Johnson  of  South  Dakota. 

H.R.  813:  Mr.  Kildee. 

H.R.  854:  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr. 
Williams,  Mr.  Foglietta,  Mr.  Hopkins,  Mr. 
Feighan,  Mr.  Hamilton,  Mr.  Kildee,  Mr. 
Mrazek.  Mr.  Lancaster,  and  Mr.  Ackerman. 


H.R.  895:  Mr.  Craig. 

H.R.  908:  Mr.  Bates. 

H.R.  917:  Mr.  Rinaldo.  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr. 
Sikorski,  Mr.  Conyers,  and  Mr.  Vento. 

H.R.  970:  Mr.  Mfume. 

H.R.  979:  Mr.  Solomon,  Mr.  Jones  of 
North  Carolina,  Mr.  Chapman,  Mr.  Poshard, 
Mr.  SisiSKY,  Mr.  Tallon,  Mr.  Levine  of 
California,  Mr.  Bosco,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Bou- 
cher, and  Mr.  Flake. 

H.R.  985:  Mr.  Chandler. 

H.R.  995:  Mr.  Price. 

H.R.  1029:  Mr.  DeFazio. 

H.R.  1040:  Mr.  Torres,  Mr.  Parris,  Mr. 
Stangeland,  and  Mr.  Clement. 

H.R.  1048:  Mr.  Atkins,  Mr.  Cardin,  Mr. 
Savage,  and  Mr.  Machtley. 

H.R.  1074:  Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr. 
McCoLLUM,  Mr.  Wyden,  and  Mr.  Donnelly. 

H.R.  1078:  Mr.  Feighan,  Mr.  Moakley, 
and  Mr.  Horton. 

H.R.  1079:  Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kansas  and 
Mr.  Hastert. 

H.R.  1112:  Mr.  Pepper. 

H.R.  1117:  Mr.  Foglietta.  Mr.  Lewis  of 
Georgia,  Mrs.  Collins,  and  Mr.  Ackerman. 

H.R.  1129:  Mr.  Kolbe,  Mr.  Martinez.  Mr. 
Perkins,  Mr.  Johnson  of  South  Dakota,  and 
Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia. 

H.R.  1134:  Mr.  de  Lugo  and  Mr.  Pallone. 

H.R.  1180:  Mr.  Stokes. 

H.R.  1185:  Mr.  Boehlert. 

H.R.  1199:  Mr.  Johnson  of  South  Dakota, 
Mr.  Bilirakis,  and  Mr.  Foglietta. 

H.R.  1200:  Mr.  Clinger,  Mr.  Pickett,  Mr. 
Hyde.  Ms.  Slaughter  of  New  York,  Mr.  Al- 
exander, Mr.  Dicks,  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr.  Weber, 
Mr.  Walsh,  Mr.  Saxton,  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr. 
Wheat,  Mr.  Wise.  Mr.  Lehman  of  California, 
Mr.  Perkins,  Mr.  Stangeland,  Mr.  Clement. 
Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Synar,  Mr.  Spence,  Mr.  Bun- 
NiNG,  Mr.  Kastenmeier,  Mr.  Hertel,  Mr. 
CoELHO,  Mr.  Price,  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana, 
Mr.  Ireland,  Mr.  Valentine,  and  Mr. 
Borski. 

H.R.  1216:  Mr.  Wolpe,  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr. 
Chapman,  Mr.  Darden,  Mr.  Sarpalius,  Mr. 
Hamilton,  Mr.  Dorgan  of  North  Dakota, 
Mr.  Atkins,  Mr.  Yates,  Mr.  Rinaldo,  Mr. 
Slattery,  Ms.  Schneider,  Mr.  Madigan,  Mr. 
Wise,  Mr.  Houghton,  Mr.  Crockett,  Mr. 
Henry,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Clement,  Mr.  De- 
Fazio,  Mr.  Hochbrueckner,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr. 
Sikorski,  Mr.  Owens  of  New  York,  and 
Mrs.  LowEY  of  New  York. 

H.R.  1235:  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey. 

H.R.  1243:  Mr.  Browser,  Mr.  Coelho,  Mr. 
Chapman,  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Pickle.  Mr. 
Volkmer.  Mr.  Tanner,  Mr.  Bryant,  Mr.  An- 
thony, Mr.  Darden,  and  Mr.  Clinger. 

H.R.  1287:  Mr.  Hancock. 

H.R.  1289:  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Spence,  Mr. 
Lantos,  Mr.  Kolter,  and  Mrs.  Kennelly. 

H.R.  1292:  Mr.  Donnelly. 

H.R.  1304:  Mr.  Gunderson. 

H.R.  1317:  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  Whittaker. 
and  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Hampshire. 

H.R.  1337:  Mr.  Jacobs,    Mr.  Schneider, 
Mr.  Walcren,  and  Mr.  Waxman. 

H.R.  1382:  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia. 

H.R.  1400:  Mr.  McDade.  Mr.  Craig,  Mr. 
Studds,  Mr.  Lighttoot,  Mr.  Miller  of 
Ohio,  Mr.  Fawell.  Mr.  Dickinson,  Mr. 
Rowland  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Molinari,  Mr. 
Oilman,  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr.  Staggers,  Mr. 
Garcia,  Mr.  Donald  E.  Lukens.  Mr. 
Spence.  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr.  Green,  Mr. 
Kolter,  Mr.  Traficant,  Mr.  Frank,  Mr. 
Baker,  Mr.  Hutto,  Mr.  Owens  of  New 
York.  Mr.  James,  Mr.  Nielson  of  Utah,  Mr. 
Tauzin,  Mr.  Stump,  Mr.  Morrison  of  Con- 
necticut, Mr.  Rowland  of  Connecticut,  Mr. 
Olih,  Mr.  DE  Lugo,  Mr.  McMillen  of  Mary- 


land, Mr.  Pic 
caster,  and  M 

H.R.  1417:  I 
Kolter,  Mr.  < 

H.R.  1425:  ^ 

H.R.  1475:  : 
Mr.  Campbell 
INHOPE,     Mr. 
Mr.  Lewis  of ' 
Crane. 

H.R.  1525:  » 
Martinez,  M 
New  York. 

H.R.  1529:  1 
of  Missouri. 

H.R.  1587:  » 

H.R.  1601: 
Brown  of  Col 

H.R.  1605:  1 
Dornan  of  Ci 
fomia,  and  M 

H.R.  1617: 
Boxer,  Mrs. 
Gallegly,    M 

HORTON,    Mr. 

SisiSKY,  Mr. 

Upton. 
H.R.  1662:  1 
H.R.  1746: 1 

Ackerman. 
H.R.  1865:  1 
H.R.  1869: 1 
H.R.  1870:  1 
H.R.  1875:  I 

fomia,    Mr. 

Denny  Smith 
H.R.  1931: 1 
H.R.  1935: 

Lancaster,  N 

Boxer,  and  N 
H.R.  1957: 

Mr.  Rhodes. 
H.R.  2021: 

of    Illinois, 

Bates,  and  M 
H.R.   2044: 

Georgia,   Mr 

Morrison  of 

of  Indiana. 
H.R.  2051: 

Boxer,  Mr.  B 

gia. 
H.R.  2086: 

Mr.  BiLBRAY, 

H.R.  2110: 
Mississippi, 
CosTELLO.  an 
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land,  Mr.  Pickle,    Mr.  Hatcher.    Mr.  Lan- 
caster, and  Mr.  Parker. 

H.R.  1417:  Mr.  Atkins,    Mr.  Kildee,    Mr. 
KOLTER,  Mr.  Oberstar,  and  Mr.  Panetta. 
H.R.  1425:  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia. 
H.R.  1475:  Mr.  McEwen,    Mr.  Coorter. 
Mr.  CABiPBELL  of  Colorado,  Mr.  Porter,   Mr. 
INHOFE,    Mr.  McCrery.    Mrs.  Vucanovich, 
Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Douglas,  and  Mr. 
Crane. 

H.R.  1525:  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Staggers,  Mr. 
Martinez,  Mr.  Perkins,  and  Mr.  Owens  of 
New  York. 

H.R.  1529:  Mr.  Emerson  and  Mr.  Coleman 
of  Missouri. 
H.R.  1587:  Mr.  Staggers. 
H.R.     1601:    Mr.    Broomfield    and    Mr. 
Brown  of  Colorado. 

H.R.  1605:  Mr.  Lehman  of  California,  Mr. 
Dornan  of  California,  Mr.  Lowery  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  Mr.  Chandler. 

H.R.  1617:  Mr.  Armey,  Mr.  Atkins,  Mrs. 
Boxer,   Mrs.    Collins,    Mr.    Dymally,   Mr. 
Gallegly,    Mr.    Henry,    Mr.    Hertel,    Mr. 
HoRTON,  Mr.  Kolter,  Mr.  Lancaster,  Mr. 
SisiSKY,  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey,  and  Mr. 
Upton. 
H.R.  1662:  Mr.  Bryant  and  Mr.  Douglas. 
H.R.  1746:  Mr.  Bates,  Mr.  Pepper,  and  Mr. 
Ackerman. 
H.R.  1865:  Mr.  Bevill. 
H.R.  1869:  Mr.  Pickle. 
H.R.  1870:  Mr.  Madigan. 
H.R.  1875:  Mr.  Armey,  Mr.  Brown  of  Cali- 
fornia,   Mr.    Chapman,    Mr.    Hertel,    Mr. 
Denny  Smith,  and  Mr.  Wilson. 
H.R.  1931:  Mr.  Jontz. 

H.R.  1935:  Mr.  Obey,  Mr.  Slattery,  Mr. 
Lancaster,  Mr.  Campbell  of  Colorado,  Mrs. 
Boxer,  and  Mr.  Ackerman. 

H.R.  1957:  Mr.  Gallo,  Mr.  Houghton,  and 
Mr.  Rhodes. 

H.R.  2021:  Mr.  Livingston,  Mrs.  Martin 
of  Illinois,  Mrs.  Lloyd,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr. 
Bates,  and  Mr.  Stallings. 

H.R.  2044:  Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Lewis  of 
Georgia,  Mr.  Savage,  Mr.  Lancaster,  Mr. 
Morrison  of  Connecticut,  and  Mr.  Burton 
of  Indiana. 

H.R.  2051:  Mr.  Levine  of  California,  Mrs. 
Boxer,  Mr.  Mrazek,  and  Mr.  Lewis  of  Geor- 
gia. 

H.R.  2086:  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr.  Robinson, 
Mr.  Bilbray,  and  Mr.  Stark. 

H.R.  2110:  Mr.  McCollum,  Mr.  Smith  of 
Mississippi,  Mr.  Dreier  of  California,  Mr. 
CosTELLO,  and  Mr.  Douglas. 


H.R.  2112:  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Hunter,  and 
Mr.  Parker. 

H.R.  2121:  Mr.  Olin,  Mr.  Gordon,  Mr. 
Weber,  Mr.  McDade,  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr. 
Dornan  of  California,  Mr.  Goodling.  Mr. 
Price,  Mr.  Prenzel,  Mr.  Penny,  and  Mr. 
Rowland  of  Georgia. 

H.R.  2145:  Mr.  Bilirakis,  Mr.  Houghton, 
Mr.  Engel,  Mr.  Flippo,  Mr.  Henry,  Mr. 
Nelson  of  Florida,  Mr.  Sikorski,  Mr.  Light- 
foot,  Mr.  Jones  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Rinaldo, 
Mr.  Miller  of  Washington,  Mr.  Waxman, 
Mr.  Owens  of  Utah,  Mr.  Brown  of  Colora- 
do, Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Buechner, 
Mr.  ScHEUER,  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr. 
Yatron,  Mr.  Dorgan  of  North  Dakota,  and 
Mr.  McHuGH. 

H.R.  2217:  Mr.  Fuster,  Mr.  Machtley,  Mr. 
Boucher,  and  Mr.  Parker. 
H.R.  2218:  Mr.  Bates. 
H.R.   2237:   Mr.   Donald  E.   Lukens,   Mr. 
Dornan  of  California,  Mr.  Fawell,  Mr.  La- 
gobcarsino,  and  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey. 
H.J.  Res.  10:  Mr.  Weiss. 
H.J.  Res.  46:  Mr.  Walgren  and  Mr.  Kas- 
tenmeier. 

H.J.  Res.  108:  Mr.  Bruce  and  Mr.  Morri- 
son of  Connecticut. 
H.J.  Res.  110:  Mr.  Herger. 
H.J.  Res.  120:  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Brooks, 
Mr.  Foley,  Mr.  Frank,  Mrs.  Lloyd,  Mr. 
Miller  of  California,  Mr.  Russo,  Mr.  Smith 
of  Iowa,  and  Mr.  Stearns. 

H.J.  Res.  123:  Mr.  de  Lugo,  Mr.  Conte,  and 
Mr.  Hansen. 

H.J.  Res.  131:  Mr.  Hutto,  Mr.  Guarini, 
and  Mr.  Waxman. 

H.J.  Res.  132:  Mr.  Miller  of  California 
and  Mr.  Stenholm. 

H.J.  Res.  138:  Mr.  Bonior,  Mr.  Evans,  Mr. 
DE  Lugo,  Mr.  Boucher,  Mr.  Stark,  and  Mr. 
Flake. 
H.J.  Res.  160:  Mr.  Garcia  and  Mr.  Parker. 
H.J.  Res.  188:  Mrs.  Vucanovich. 
H.J.  Res.  189:  Mr.  Inhofe. 
H.J.  Res.  208:  Mr.  Foglietta. 
H.J.  Res.  228:  Mr.  Waxman,  Mr.  Crockett. 
Mr.  Clarke,  Mr.  Darden,  Mrs.  Meyers  of 
Kansas,  Mr.  Moakley,  Mr.  Coleman  of  Mis- 
souri, Mr.  Mazzoli,  and  Mr.  English. 

H.J.  Res.  231:  Mr.  Frenzel,  Mr.  Rahall, 
Mrs.  Collins,  Mr.  Minbta,  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr. 
Stangeland,  Mr.  Herman,  Mr.  Walsh,  Mr. 
Clay,  Mr.  LaFalce,  and  Mr.  Conyers. 

H.J.  Res.  247:  Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr.  THOBtAS  of  California,  Ms.  Pelosi,  Mr. 
Grant,  Mr.  Hubbard,  Mrs.  Bentley,  Mr. 
Rowland  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Bereuter,  Mr. 


AuCoiN,  Mr.  Bruce,  Mr.  DeWine.  Mr. 
Stark,  Mr.  Ortiz,  Mr.  Gekas,  Mr.  Skaggs, 
and  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia. 

H.  Con.  Res.  3:  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma. 

H.  Con.  Res.  44:  Mr.  Morrison  of  Con- 
necticut. 

H.  Con.  Res.  48:  Mr.  Machtley. 

H.  Con.  Res.  57:  Mr.  Traficant,  Mr.  Huck- 
ABY,  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Green, 
Mr.  XjEvin  of  Michigtm,  Mr.  Hatcher,  Mr. 
Owens  of  New  York,  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr. 
Hayes  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Paleomavaega,  Mr.  de 
Lugo,  Mr.  McCurdy,  Mr.  Atkins,  Mr. 
Evans,  Mr.  Ackerman,  Mr.  Bustamante,  Mr. 
DuRBiN,  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Guarini,  Mr. 
Espy,  Mr.  Hastert,  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr.  Miller 
of  Ohio,  Mr.  Parris,  Mr.  Eckart,  Mr.  Frost. 
Mr.  Plorio,  and  Mr.  Penny. 

H.  Con.  Res.  66:  Mr.  Walgren. 

H.  Con.  Res.  87:  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Porter, 
Mr.  SoLARZ,  and  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecti- 
cut. 

H.  Con.  Res.  99:  Mr.  Ackerman.  Mr.  Boeh- 
LERT,  Mr.  Engel,  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Green, 
Mr.  HocHBRUECKNER,  Mr.  HoRTON,  Mr.  Lent, 
Mrs.  LowEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  McGrath, 
Mr.  McHuoH,  Mr.  McNulty,  Mr.  Owens  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr. 
Walsh,  Mr.  Weiss,  Ms.  Slaughter  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr.  Downey,  Mr.  Towns. 
Mr.  Mrazek,  Mr.  ScHxnMa.  Mr.  Houghton, 
Mr.  Manton,  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr.  Fish.  Mr. 
Martin  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Molinari. 

H.  Res.  95:  Mr.  Owens  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Foglietta,  and  Mr.  Machtley. 

H.  Res.  144:  Mr.  Solomon,  Mr.  Gallegly. 
Mr.  Upton,  Mr.  Henry,  Mr.  Coughlin,  Mr. 
HoRTON,  Mrs.  Bentley,  Mr.  Ritter,  Mr. 
Manton.  and  Mr.  Penny. 


DELETIONS  OF  SPONSORS  FROM 
PUBLIC  BILI£  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  deleted  from  public  bills  and 
resolutions  as  follows: 
H.R.  876:  Mr.  Quillen. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 
38.  The  Speaker  presented  a  petition  of 
the  Arkansas  Legislative  Council,  Little 
Rock,  AR.  relative  to  the  10th  amendment 
to  the  U.S.  Constitution;  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


Bpence,  Mr. 

■aWELLY. 


Whittaker, 

e. 

Schneider, 
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THE  AMERICANS  WITH 
DISABILrnES  ACT 


HON.  TONY  COELHO 

OPCAUrORlfIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  9.  1989 

Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  and  over 
60  of  our  colleagues,  are  introducing  the 
Americara  with  Disabilities  Act  [ADA].  This 
historic  piece  of  legislation  vnll  prohibit  dis- 
crimination against  America's  largest  minority, 
people  with  disabilities,  in  employment,  trans- 
portation, public  accommodatior^,  and  tfie  ac- 
tivities of  State  and  local  governments.  It  will 
provide  disabled  Americans  comparable  civil 
rights  protections  to  those  afforded  on  the 
bases  of  race,  sex,  national  origin,  age,  arxj 
religion. 

Most  people  do  not  regard  disabled  people 
as  a  large  group,  or  as  an  unfairly  treated 
group,  or  as  an  ecorxxnically  disadvantaged 
group.  Yet  disabled  people  constitute  a  major 
portion  of  our  society.  The  last  U.S.  census 
numbered  the  disabled  at  36  million.  Esti- 
mates indicate  that  figure  has  risen  to  43  mil- 
lion since  then.  Arxi  every  day,  many  of  those 
43  million  persons  suffer  some  form  of  dis- 
crimination for  no  ottier  reasons  \han  the  fact 
that  they  are  disabled. 

A  ruitionwide  poll  conducted  in  1986  t>y 
Louis  Harris  and  Associates  entitled  "Bringing 
Disabled  Americans  into  ttie  Mainstream,"  de- 
termined ttiat  discrimination  is  frequently  ex- 
perienced by  the  disabled.  The  sun^  identi- 
fied a  variety  of  types  of  discrimination  irKlud- 
ing  lack  of  access  to  publk:  txjikjings  and 
public  bathrooms,  and  the  absence  of  acces- 
sible transportatk)n.  dearly  one-fourth  of 
tfiose  interviewed  sakj  they  personally  had  en- 
countered job  discriminatkxi  because  of  their 
disabilities.  In  a  subsequent  Harris  poll  of  em- 
ptoyers  in  1987,  three-fourtt^  of  business 
managers  revealed  ttiat  people  with  disabil- 
ities often  erNXXjnter  job  discrimination  from 
emptoyers. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  Ckmgress  as  Feder- 
al poMcymakers  to  ensure  ttiat  this  discrimina- 
tion comes  to  an  end  and  our  society  is  ac- 
cessiile  to  all:  ttiat  wtieetehair-users  can 
travel  and  enter  a  buikiing  to  carry  on  rHxmal 
economic  and  social  lives;  that  crucial  daily 
telephone  comnwnicatkxis  are  available  to 
tfK>se  with  a  hearing  impairment;  that  jobs  are 
not  denied  people  with  blirxlness  and  epilepsy 
arKJ  other  disabling  condHiom:  that  people 
with  mental  retardatkxi  or  other  mental  dis- 
abilities are  accepted  into  their  communities. 

One  of  the  major  goals  of  the  ADA  bill  is  to 
eliminate  discriminatkxi  against  ttie  disabled  in 
emptoyment  Statistics  show  that  disabled  per- 
sons experierKe  staggering  levels  of  unem- 
ployment and  poverty.  The  percentage  of  dis- 
abled persons'  families  earning  less  than 
$5,000  is  almost  triple  the  national  average. 
Some  two-thirds  of  dsabled  people  are  unem- 


ployed, and  wt>en  employed,  they  are  consist- 
entty  underpaid. 

Colossal  unemployment  and  poverty  among 
the  disabled  often  goes  unchallenged  be- 
cause tfw  public  has  the  general  impression 
that  these  are  the  Inevitable  results  of  dis- 
abling conditions.  The  absence  of  disabled 
coworkers  by  our  side  is  taken  as  confimuition 
that  disabled  people  can't  work.  Discriminato- 
ry attitudes  hold  that  a  person  using  a  wheel- 
chair, or  a  deaf  or  blind  person  can't  perform 
a  job.  Quite  often,  minor  adjustments  In 
schedule  or  work  distribution  among  employ- 
ees or  offKe  structure  and  equipment  is  all 
that  is  needed  to  make  a  job  perfectly  doable 
by  qualified  disabled  applicants.  Sometimes, 
no  adjustments  are  necessary  at  all,  all  the 
person  needs  Is  a  chance. 

Similar  discriminatory  attitudes  hold  that  you 
can't  emptoy  someone  with  epilepsy  because 
they  may  have  a  seizure  on  the  job,  when 
today  ttie  overwhelming  majority  of  people 
with  epilepsy  have  their  physical  conditions 
under  control  through  medication.  The  same 
discriminatory  attitudes  hold  that  a  person 
with  a  facial  disfigurement  or  spastic  condition 
Is  so  repellant  that  they  shouldn't  be  em- 
ployed around  others.  Can  we  really  go  on  ac- 
cepting the  fact  that  some  persons  are  denied 
jotis  simply  because  they  don't  look  right? 

Findings  from  the  1 986  Hams  poll  Indicated 
ttiat  not  working  Is  perhaps  the  truest  defini- 
tion of  what  it  means  to  be  disabled.  Two- 
thirds  of  all  disabled  Americans  between  the 
ages  of  16  and  64  are  not  working.  Only  1  In 
4  works  full  time,  and  another  10  percent 
work  part-time.  Furthermore,  unemployment 
arTX>ng  persons  with  disabilities  as  a  group  is 
a  bigger  problem  than  among  any  other  de- 
mographic group  of  working-age  Americans. 

Anotfier  significant  finding  was  that  66  per- 
cent of  working  age  persons  with  disabilities, 
wtx)  are  not  worlung,  want  to  have  a  job.  This 
overwhelming  absence  from  the  labor  force  of 
people  with  a  strong  desire  to  work  Is  a  tragic 
failure  of  the  American  dream  and  a  waste  of 
latxx  resources. 

The  majority  of  unemployed  disabled 
people,  if  given  the  chance,  are  quite  capable 
of  taking  their  places  in  the  job  market.  Nu- 
merous studies  Indicate  that  disabled  workers 
perform  as  well  as  or  better  than  tl>elr  nondls- 
abled  coworkers.  In  1983  the  U.S.  Commis- 
SKMi  on  Civil  Rights  published  a  report  on 
hiring  the  disabled  entitled  Accommodating 
the  Spectrum  of  Individuals'  Abilities.  This 
report  quoted  an  eariier  Government  study  of 
appointments  of  severely  disabled  workers  to 
Federal  jobs  over  a  10-year  period.  The  study 
concluded  ttK>se  employees'  "work  record  Is 
excellent"  The  1987  Harris  poll  of  employers 
rated  ttie  pertormance  of  disabled  workers  as 
"good  to  excellent." 

Unemployment  and  underemployment  of 
disabled  persons  canruit  be  explained  t)y  any 
differential  In  productivity.  Studies  dating  back 
to  a  massive  1948  Department  of  Labor  study 


have  consistently  concluded  that  disabled  and 
nondlsabled  workers  are  equally  productive.  A 
survey  of  such  research  studies  concluded: 
"*  *  *  the  existing  literature  appears  to  show 
both  that  the  disabled  who  are  working  are  as 
productive  In  their  jobs  as  their  coworkers  and 
that  employers  perceived  the  handk::apped  as 
being  comparably  productive." 

Another  significant  finding  from  the  Harris 
poll  dispels  a  common  myth  about  the  cost  of 
hiring  disabled  persons.  "Seventy-five  percent 
of  managers  siud  that  the  cost  of  employing 
persons  with  disabilities  Is  not  greater  than  the 
cost  of  hiring  nondlsabled  workers."  Similarly, 
studies  show  that  accommodating  disabled 
workers  Is  viewed  as  inexpensive  and  on-bur- 
densome to  companies  which  have  tried  it. 

Unfortunately,  data  from  the  Harris  poll  Indi- 
cated that  without  some  new  stimulus,  the 
employment  of  disabled  people  Is  unlikely  to 
Increase  much.  Most  managers  thought  their 
company  was  already  doing  enough  to  employ 
disabled  people  and  shouldn't  make  greater 
efforts  to  do  so.  Employers  gave  the  hiring  of 
disabled  people  a  lower  priority  than  the  hiring 
of  people  from  other  minority  groups  and  el- 
deriy  persons.  Furthermore,  disabled  people 
are  the  least  likely  to  be  viewed  as  an  excel- 
lent source  of  employees. 

A  ban  on  employment  discrimination  will  be 
necessary  if  the  obvious  potential  of  disabled 
Americans  to  work  Is  to  become  a  reality. 
Thus,  the  need  Is  great  for  a  strong  national 
mandate  such  as  the  Americans  with  Disabil- 
ities Act. 

Another  pervasive  form  of  disability  discrimi- 
nation is  architectural  and  communication  bar- 
riers In  public  accommodations.  These  facili- 
ties, including  restaurants,  stores,  hotels,  audi- 
toriums, theaters,  professional  offices,  parks, 
et  cetera,  have  generally  been  designed  for 
an  ideal  user  with  average  physical  proficien- 
cy. As  such,  they  are  Inaccessible  to  many  in- 
dividuals with  disabilities. 

Though  progress  has  been  made  In  devel- 
oping architectural  standards  to  eliminate  bar- 
riers in  the  construction  of  buildings,  and  de- 
spite the  fact  that  neariy  every  State  has  a 
statute  prohibiting  architectural  barriers,  such 
t}arriers  continue  to  t>e  a  serious  problem.  The 
extent  of  Inaccessibility  was  Illustrated  by  a 
1980  study  of  State-owned  buildings  which 
house  services  and  programs  available  to  the 
general  public.  The  study  found  76  percent  of 
the  buildings  physically  Inaccessible  and  unus- 
able for  serving  lutndlcapped  persons. 

This  situation  exists  even  though  eliminating 
architectural  barriers  does  not  have  to  be  ex- 
pensive. Study  after  study  has  shown  that 
making  new  tHjildlngs  accessible  to  disabled 
people  adds  less  than  one-half  of  1  percent  to 
the  cost.  Many  corporations  which  have  made 
it  their  polk:y  to  construct  all  new  facilities  to 
be  barrier-free  have  found  that  the  costs  are 
virtually  absent  and  cannot  even  be  found  In  a 
normal  analysis  of  building  costs. 


•  This  "bullet"  lymbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
Maner  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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Another  problem  area  for  the  disabled  is 
transportation.  This  most  common  service  in 
our  very  mobile  society  is  frequently  denied  to 
disabled  people.  The  Ck>ngressional  Budget 
Office  described  the  extent  of  the  problem 
this  way:  "More  than  1  million  physically  dis- 
abled, blind,  or  deaf  persons  who  live  within  a 
short  walk  of  transit  service  cannot  physically 
use  it  *  *  *.  An  additional  4  million  handi- 
capped persons  live  near  transit  but  find  it  dif- 
ficult to  use." 

As  interpreted  by  the  National  Council  on 
the  Handicapped  in  their  1988  report,  On  the 
Threshold  of  Independence,  the  1986  Harris 
poll  underscores  the  fact  that  transportation  is 
a  major  problem  for  persons  with  disabilities. 
A  clear  majority  of  disabled  persons  state  that 
their  disat>ility  prevents  them  from  getting 
around,  socializing,  or  going  to  cultural  events 
as  much  as  they'd  like.  Forty-nine  percent  of 
the  respondents  believe  that  their  mobility  is 
limited  because  they  "are  not  able  to  use 
public  transportation  or  because  [they]  can't 
get  special  transportation  *  *  *." 

Transportation  barriers  not  only  limit  social 
and  community  life,  they  also  severely  restrict 
employment  options,  and  may  explain  a  por- 
tion of  the  66  percent  of  disabled  persons 
who  are  without  jobs.  According  to  the  Harris 
survey,  approximately  3  out  of  10  people  say 
that  a  lack  of  accessible  or  affordable  trans- 
portation is  an  important  reason  why  they  are 
not  working.  As  reported  in  the  January  1984 
issue  of  Paraplegia  News: 

Public  transportation  is  something  most 
Americans  take  for  granted. 

Say  what  you  will  about  your  local  transit 
authority— the  buses  may  be  dirty  and 
crowded,  the  drivers  may  be  rude,  and  the 
fare  may  have  doubled  since  last  year— but 
most  people  can  be  assured  that  there  will 
be  a  bus  going  their  way  at  8:15  in  the  morn- 
ing and  5:15  in  the  evening  and  most  likely 
at  decent  intervals  throughout  the  day  as 
well. 

The  picture  changes  dramatically  if  one 
...  is  physically  unable  to  climb  the  stairs 
into  a  bus  or  train. 

Many  transit  operators  have  become  en- 
amored with  "dial-a-ride"  paratransit  serv- 
ices. They  point  out  that  many  disabled  per- 
sons would  rather  be  picked  up  and  deliv- 
ered door-to-door.  I  ask,  what  rational  per- 
sons would  choose  a  bus  rather  than  a  taxi 
if  the  price  were  the  same? 

The  truth  is  that  van  service  cannot  be 
operated  with  the  same  frequency  and  con- 
venience as  the  existing  bus  or  rail  service. 
In  many  cities,  disabled  citizens  must  re- 
serve rides  days  in  advance,  and  waiting  pe- 
riods of  several  months  (or  even  years)  for 
enrollment  into  these  programs  are  not  un- 
conmion.  To  provide  even  resembling  main- 
line services  would  l)e  prohibitively  expen- 
sive. 

Another  edition  of  Paraplegia  News  looked 
at  the  issue  in  another  way: 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  consider  the  ap- 
propriateness of  p8u°atr{msit  as  a  substitute 
for  mass  transit  accessibility  is  to  think  of 
the  operation  of  the  taxlcab,  the  most 
common  form  of  paratransit  in  U.S.  cities. 
The  fare  for  a  taxi  is  relatively  inexpensive 
for  a  short  trip.  The  taxi  fare  rises  sul>stan- 
tially  for  longer  trips.  The  time  and  distance 
traveled  simply  add  to  the  operating  cost  of 
the  taxi  for  long  trips,  so  the  fare  increases. 
The  same  is  true  of  paratransit  services 
for  the  disabled.  This  is  precisely  why  limits 
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are  placed  on  the  operation  of  paratransit 
services.  If  paratransit  was  open  to  all  dis- 
abled persons,  to  travel  any  time  of  the  day 
or  evening  to  any  destination  in  the  transit 
service  area,  its  operating  costs  would  sky- 
rocket. The  only  cost-effective  use  of  para- 
trsoisit  as  a  substitute  would  possiblly  l>e  for 
a  limited  numl)er  of  short  trips.  For  most 
transit  uses,  paratransit  is  simply  too  expen- 
sive. 

For  example,  in  one  U.S.  city,  $4  million 
was  available  to  provide  some  form  of  tran- 
sit service  for  the  disabled.  The  city  plan- 
ners estimated  that,  if  a  paratransit  service 
was  established  for  weekday  trips  only,  ap- 
proximately 1200  one-way  trips  per  weekday 
could  be  provided.  No  evening  and  weekend 
travel  would  be  allowed,  and  the  $4  million 
would  be  exhausted  at  the  end  of  one  year's 
time. 

For  the  same  $4  million,  it  was  estimated 
by  city  planners  that  approximately  250 
lifts  could  be  purchases  for  fixed-route 
buses.  Accessible  bus  service  would  be  avail- 
able on  about  20  routes,  seven  days  per 
week,  17  hours  per  day.  And  the  lift  equip- 
ment would  last  as  long  as  the  bus— alxjut 
12  years.  A  decision  was  made  to  purchase 
the  250  lifts,  because  for  the  $4  mUlion 
outlay,  a  more  lasting  and  frequent  accessi- 
ble service  could  be  provided. 

Paratransit's  limitations  are  pervasive  and 
extreme.  In  some  cities,  you  must  reserve 
your  ride  2  weeks  in  advance.  In  other  cities, 
you  must  wait  several  hours  for  your  ride,  or 
you  can  only  go  to  the  doctor,  or  you  must 
travel  t>etween  9  and  5  or  you're  only  allowed 
five  rides  a  month.  In  many  cities  a  nornlis- 
abled  friend  or  family  member  cannot  ride  in  a 
paratransit  vehicle  with  a  disabled  person. 

But  these  limitations  are  not  inevitable.  A 
number  of  cities,  including  New  York,  Denver, 
Seattle,  San  Francisco,  Johnstown,  Tacoma, 
and  Champagne/ Urbana,  have  found  that  pur- 
chasing new  buses  with  lifts,  as  well  as  pro- 
viding supplementary  paratransit,  is  a  more  ef- 
fective and  nonburdensome  approach  to  pro- 
viding mass  transit  to  people  with  disaljilities. 
This  is  true  despite  great  differences  between 
these  cities  in  size  and  climate. 

Discrimination  also  occurs  in  the  area  of 
communications,  and  involves  the  lack  of 
access  to  telephone  services  by  people  with 
hearing  impairments.  Technology  is  readily 
available  for  relay  services  to  be  established 
which  connect  regular  telephone  users  and 
hearing-impaired  users  of  telecommunication 
devices  for  the  deal  [known  as  TDDs].  Sever- 
al states  have  or  are  planning  to  begin  such 
services,  and  they  are  often  financed  by  very 
small  (such  as  10  cent)  surcharges  on  tele- 
phone bills.  But  without  a  national  mandate 
for  such  services,  the  vast  majority  of  deaf 
Americans  are  without  access  to  the  rxxmal 
channels  of  communications  in  our  society 
which  are  available  only  through  the  tele- 
phone. 

The  Americans  with  Disabilities  Act  will  go  a 
great  distance  toward  eliminating  the  various 
kir>ds  of  discrimination  I  have  described  in  em- 
ployment, public  accomrrKxJations,  transporta- 
tion and  communicatk>ns,  and  in  otfier  areas 
as  well.  In  The  ADA  is  comprehensive  and  far- 
reaching,  tHJt  prudent.  In  brief,  title  I  of  the  bill 
sets  forth  findings  that  too  many  disabled 
American  are  victims  of  discrimination. 

Title  II  prohibits  employment  discrimination 
by  employers  with  15  or  more  emptoyees. 
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Prohlbittons  Include  discrimination  in  applica- 
tion procedures,  hiring  and  discfiarge,  com- 
pensation, advancement,  and  training.  Em- 
ptoyers  must  provide  reasonable  accommoda- 
tions for  krtown  physk»l  or  mental  disabilities 
unless  doing  so  woukj  impose  an  urfdue  hard- 
ship. Qualifrcation  starxtards  must  be  substan- 
tially related  to  an  applk»nt's  ability  to  per- 
form the  job  in  questkxi.  Many  of  ttiese  provi- 
sions parallel  existing  rx>rx)iscrimination  rules 
for  employers  covered  by  section  504  of  tfie 
Rehabilitatk>n  Act  of  1973. 

Title  III  of  the  t>ill  prohibits  discrimination  in 
publk:  services  by  States  or  political  subdivi- 
sions of  States,  ar>d  also  addresses  nondis- 
crimination requirements  for  publk:  transporta- 
tk>n  services.  The  txll  would  make  it  Illegal  to 
purchase  or  lease  new  bus  or  rail  vehk:les 
later  than  30  days  after  enactment,  if  tfie  vehi- 
cles are  not  accessible  to  people  with  disaljil- 
ities. If  a  covered  entity  purchases  or  leases 
used  vehcles,  ttiey  must  make  demonstrated 
good  faith  efforts  to  obtain  vehk;les  that  are 
accessible,  and  if  tfiey  remanufacture  vehicles 
such  that  tt>e  vehk:le's  life  is  exterKled  for  at 
least  5  years,  the  vehk:les  shall  be  accessible 
to  the  maximum  extent  feasible. 

Paratransit  service  for  elderly  and  disabled 
people  whk:h  is  supplementary  to  fixed  route 
servk^  would  have  to  provide  comparable 
servk:e  levels  to  ttx>se  provkjed  nondisabled 
people  according  to  servrce  criteria  already 
promulgated  by  the  Departnient  of  Transporta- 
tk>n.  These  include  comparable  eligibility  crite- 
ria, response  time,  fares,  hours,  and  servk^e 
areas. 

For  paratransit  whk;h  provkles  regular  tran- 
sit service  to  ttie  general  publk:,  such  as  air- 
port shuttles,  newly  purchased  or  leased  vehi- 
cles must  be  accessible  unless  the  transit  op- 
erator can  demonstrate  that  the  system,  wfien 
viewed  in  its  entirety,  provkies  a  level  of  serv- 
ice to  disabled  people  ttiat  is  equivalent  to 
that  provkled  the  general  publk:. 

New  put)lk:  transit  facilities  nHiSt  t>e  accessi- 
ble to  people  with  disabilities.  In  facilities  al- 
tered later  than  1  year  after  enactn>ent,  the 
area  of  alteratxxi  must  be  accessible  to  tfie 
maximum  extent  feasible.  Including  the  path  of 
travel  to  Vne  altered  area  and  the  key  facilities, 
such  as  restrooms,  serving  tfie  altered  area. 

Publk:  transit  programs  operating  in  existing 
facilities  must  be  operated  in  such  a  way  that, 
wt>en  viewed  in  ttieir  entirety,  they  are  acces- 
sible to  people  with  disabilities.  In  existing  rail 
systems,  it  shall  be  consklered  discriminatory 
to  fail  to  have  at  least  1  car  per  train  that  is 
accessit>le,  as  soon  as  practk»ble  txit  in  no 
less  ttian  5  years  after  enactment.  For  sta- 
tkxis  in  interdty  rail  systems,  and  key  statkjns 
in  rapkJ  rail,  commuter  rail,  and  light  rail  sys- 
tems, it  shall  be  consklered  discriminatory  if 
tfiese  stations  are  not  accesstt>te  as  soon  as 
practnable,  but  in  no  more  tfian  3  years  after 
enactment 

An  exemptkx)  is  provkJed  for  extraordinarily 
expensive  structural  cfianges  to  replace  exist- 
ing facHities  necessary  to  achieve  accessibil- 
ity, for  whch  the  Secretary  of  Transportatkwi 
may  extend  the  time  limit  up  to  20  years.  In 
this  way,  the  bill  alkiws  for  situatkjns  in  whk:h 
provkJing  accessibility  woukJ  be  extraordinarily 
burdensome  to  publk:  transit  autfiorities. 
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Title  IV  of  the  ADA  addresses  public  ac- 
commodations and  services  operated  by  pri- 
vate entities.  Public  accommodations  are  de- 
fined to  irtdude  auditoriums,  convention  cen- 
ters, stadiums,  theaters,  restaurants,  shopping 
centers,  hotels,  transportation  terminals,  pas- 
senger vehicle  service  stations,  professional 
offices  of  health  care  providers,  office  build- 
ings, sales  estat}lishments,  public  services 
businesses,  parlts,  private  scfiools,  and  recre- 
ation facHities. 

Oischmination  is  prohit)ited  by  puttlic  ac- 
commodations against  people  with  disabilities 
in  any  of  ttie  following  ways:  the  Imposition  of 
eHgibiKty  criteria  tfiat  terKl  to  Identify  or  limit 
the  opportunities  of  disabled  people;  ttie  fail- 
ure to  make  reasonat}le  modifications  of  rules 
or  procedures  if  necessary  to  afford  services 
to  disabled — unless  such  modifications  would 
fundamentally  alter  \lt\e  nature  of  services  pro- 
vided; or  the  failure  to  provide  auxiliary  aids 
and  services  necessary  to  ensure  a  disabled 
person  isn't  excluded. 

In  existing  facilities,  architectural  and  com- 
munication t>arriers  must  be  removed  when 
such  removal  is  readily  achievable.  If  removal 
of  barriers  is  not  readily  achievable,  the  cov- 
ered entity  must  provide  alternative  metfK>ds 
of  making  goods  and  services  available  to 
people  with  disat>ilrties. 

In  facilities  thaX  are  altered  later  than  1  year 
after  enactment,  alterations  must  be  made  In 
such  a  manr>er  that  the  altered  area,  a  path  of 
travel  to  ttie  altered  area,  and  the  key  facili- 
ties, such  as  restrooms,  serving  the  altered 
area  must  be  accessible  to  the  maximum 
extent  feasible. 

Ne*i  facHlties  constructed  later  than  30 
months  after  enactment,  must  be  accessible 
unless  it  is  structurally  impracticable. 

Private  entities  provkling  public  transporta- 
tion services  must  comply  with  nondiscrimina- 
tion provisions  similar  to  publk;  entities.  In  that 
they  may  not  pose  restrictive  ellgit>illty  criteria, 
and  they  must  purchase  or  lease  only  accessi- 
ble vehicles. 

Trtle  VI  of  ttie  bill  requires  ttiat  telecommuni- 
catkxis  relay  services,  enabling  simultaneous 
communication  to  take  place  between  individ- 
uals using  telecommunication  devices  for  the 
deaf  and  ttiose  using  regular  telephones,  must 
be  provided  by  common  carriers  of  telephone 
service,  within  1  year  of  enactment. 

In  summary,  ttie  Americans  with  Disabilities 
Act  provides  a  dear,  comprehensive  national 
mandate  for  ttie  elimination  of  discrimination 
against  individuals  with  disatiilities.  This  man- 
date is  urgently  needed  by  our  Nation's  43 
million  disabled  citizens.  I  urge  your  support  of 
its  passage. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Sacramento  Bee  where  his  assignments  wore 
many  hats  and  his  words  captured  many  lives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  a  sodety  that  has  tumed 
Impersonal  through  its  fax  dependency,  silent 
through  Its  VDT  otisession  and  aloof  through 
Its  Walkman  love  affair,  Stan  demonstrated  a 
special  gift  for  bringing  all  of  us  home  again 
day  after  day. 

Stan  wrote  a  column  for  the  past  10  years 
appropriately  called  "Stan's  Sacramento."  It 
was  a  column  that  had  the  personal  touch  of 
a  backyard  chat  *  *  *  a  column  where  con- 
cerned ears  listened  *  *  *  and  life  Itself  was 
as  loud  and  genuine  as  the  sound  of  the  real 
typewriter  he  used  to  write  It. 

Stan  represents  everything  good  at)out 
being  the  quintessential  hometowner.  During  a 
stint  as  a  restaurant  reviewer,  he  was  once 
quoted  as  telling  his  editor,  "I  have  to  be 
honest  with  you  *  *  *  atXHJt  the  only  thing  I 
know  atx)ut  food  is  that  I'm  hungry  most  of 
ttie  time."  He  has  also  said  that  he  "tried  to 
write  to /the  95  percent  of  the  people  who 
were  hungry,  not  the  5  percent  who  were 
gourmets." 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  of  the  95  percent  who 
were  hungry,  I  will  miss  Stan's  column  and 
wish  him  all  the  best  in  his  retirement. 


May  9,  1989 


TRIBUTE  TO  STAN  GILLIAM 


UMI 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

or  cAUPOunA 

»  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  9,  1989 

Mr.  IMATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tionor  to  a  very  special  man.  His  name  Is 
Stan  Gilliam,  and  I,  sir,  am  proud  to  call  him  a 
hometown  friend  to  ttiousands  of  residents  in 
my  congressxxial  district 

After  nearly  25  years  of  dedk^ted  servk^, 
Stan  retired  last  week  from  his  work  at  ttie 


IN  MEMORY  OP  INDONESIAN 
HUMAN  RIGHTS  LEADER  YAP 
THIAM  HIEN 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

OP  ILXINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  9,  1989 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  convey 
my  sadness  over  the  death  of  a  great  human 
rights  leader.  Yap  Thiam  Hien,  who  died  of 
natural  causes  on  April  23,  1989  at  the  age  of 
76.  Through  his  extraordinary  commitment 
and  work,  Mr.  Yap  brought  honor  to  his  coun- 
try and  to  the  cause  of  human  rights. 

Yap  Thiam  Hien  was  one  of  Indonesia's 
most  respected  lawyers,  and  a  founder  of  the 
Indonesian  Legal  Aid  Institute  Foundation.  He 
helped  form  the  Indonesian  Association  of  Ad- 
vocates in  the  mid-1 960's,  and  was  long  asso- 
ciated with  the  widely  respected  human  rights 
organization,  the  International  Commission  of 
Jurists.  In  ttie  mkl-1970's,  Mr.  Yap  was  de- 
tained without  trial  tor  neariy  a  year  for  speak- 
ing out  against  Government  corruption  and  re- 
pression. Immediately  upon  his  release,  Mr. 
Yap  resumed  his  human  rights  activities. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  the  following 
statement  made  by  Prof.  Daniel  Lev,  a  spe- 
cialist on  Indonesia  from  ttie  University  of 
Washington,  immediately  following  Mr.  Yap's 
death: 

On  Sunday.  23  April  at  11:00  p.m.  in  Bel- 
gium, Pak  Yap  Thiam  Hien  died  among 
friends  devoted  to  human  rights  and  in  a 
setting,  where  human  rights  would  be  dis- 
cussed, in  which  he  felt  at  home.  The  news 
spread  quickly  around  the  world,  and  so  did 
the  grief.  Is  there  anyone  who  luiows  him 
who  does  not  feel  a  terrible  loss,  not  only  in 
Indonesia  but  wherever  there  is  still  admira- 
tion and  res(>ect  for  courage,  ethics,  morali- 
ty, commitment,  and  human  decency? 

Pak  Yap  was  no  ordinary  man.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  explain  him,  not  l>ecause  he  was 
complicated  but  l)ecause  he  was  not.  Pak 


Yap  was  simple  in  his  courage,  which 
seldom  failed  him,  and  simple  in  his  ethical 
choices,  and  simple  in  his  lieliefs  in  human 
dignity,  fairness  equality,  and  Justice.  To 
many  he  seemed  hopelessly  uncompromis- 
ing, quixotic,  and  rigid— and  all  this  is  true, 
for  on  issues  of  principle  Pak  Yap  was  stub- 
l>om  and  ungivlng.  But  his  devotion  to  jus- 
tice and  his  willingness  to  sacrifice  himself 
for  it  affected  anyone  nearby.  In  all  this  he 
was  in  fact  uncomplicated.  He  may  l>e  hard 
to  understand  only  because  we  have  forgot- 
ten the  virtues  of  simplicity. 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  ARLENE 
MORRIS-VERSAW  AS  SBA  AD- 
VOCATE OF  THE  YEAR 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  LEHMAN 

OF  CALIPORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  9,  1989 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
small  business  Is  widely  regarded  as  a  main- 
stay of  the  economic  health  of  our  Nation.  As 
we  enter  the  1990's  and  beyond,  small  busi- 
nesses will  continue  to  grow  and  are  likely  to 
make  up  an  even  larger  share  of  the  econo- 
my. An  Important  aspect  Is  the  perception  of 
small  business  where  that  growth  occurs.  If 
there  Is  solid  community  Involvement  and  sup- 
port for  small  businesses,  the  more  likely  they 
are  to  succeed. 

Ms.  Arlene  Morris-Versaw  is  one  of  those 
professionals  who  contribute  to  the  under- 
standing and  promotion  of  small  business. 
Ariene  Morrls-Versaw  was  recently  named  as 
the  National  Media  Advocate  of  the  Year.  As 
a  business  reporter  for  the  Fresno  Bee,  Ms. 
Morrls-Versaw's  list  of  journalistic  accomplish- 
ments Includes  several  feature  stories  on 
small  business  advocacy  and  a  special  series 
on  legislative  proposals.  It  Is  clear  that  Ms. 
Morris-Versaw's  writing  has  had  a  positive 
impact  on  the  businesses  of  our  community 
by  contributing  to  the  understanding  of  the  ac- 
tions that  affect  them. 

What  sets  Ms.  Morris-Versaw  apart  from  her 
colleagues  and  makes  her  uniquely  qualified 
for  this  special  honor  Is  her  understanding  of 
the  importance  of  small  business.  She  recent- 
ly completed  another  series  that  illustrated  the 
Importance  of  small  business  to  the  San  Joa- 
quin Valley.  The  success  of  small  business 
everywhere  depends  on  the  ability  for  the 
community  it  serves  to  view  It  in  a  positive 
manner.  Through  her  writing,  Arlene  continues 
to  enhance  the  understanding  of  the  role  that 
small  business.  Indeed  all  business,  plays  in 
our  community.  Her  concern  for  this  aspect  of 
business  reporting  has  earned  her  this  honor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  It  is  important  that  we  In 
this  txxJy  recognize  the  Importance  of  this  dis- 
tinguished award.  I  hope  that  all  of  my  col- 
leagues will  join  me  In  congratulating  Ms. 
Ariene  Morris-Versaw,  the  National  Small 
Business  Mediate  Advocate  of  the  Year. 
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May  9,  1989 

NAVAL  TRAGEDIES  SPUR  HOPE 

HON.  PATRICU  SCHROEDER 

OF  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Leo  Dirnberger, 

VSNR  1944-46, 
U.S.S.  Mississippi,  BB-41. 
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LONG-TERM  CARE:  IT'S  TIME  TO 
KEEP  OUR  PROMISES 


Tuesday,  May  9,  1989 
Mrs.    SCHROEDER.    Mr.   Speaker,   in 


the 


wake  of  several  naval  tragedies,  two  U.S. 
Navy  veterans  in  Colorado  have  proposed  a 
most  suitable  memorial— that  President  Bush 
and  Secretary  General  Gortwchev  personally 
lead  a  new  disarmament  effort. 

The  idea  is  worthy  of  serious  attention  and  I 
am  pleased  to  share  it  with  my  colleagues. 
Denver,  CO, 
Apnl  25,  1989. 
Representative  Patricia  Schroeder, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Representative  Schroeder:  This 
week.  47  American  families  and  indeed,  all  of 
us  as  a  nation,  will  lay  to  rest  47  sailors  who 
have  made  the  ultimate  sacrifice,  who  have 
laid  down  their  lives  in  defense  of  their 
country  and  in  search  of  a  peaceful  world. 
Tragically  and  ironically,  62  families  and 
the  entire  Soviet  nation  are  grieving  the  loss 
of  their  finest  young  sailors  also  lost  at  sea 
in  the  sinking  of  a  nuclear  submarine  in  the 
icy  waters  of  the  North  Atlantic.  This  loss 
was  put  into  clear  perspective  by  a  Norwe- 
gian naval  officer  when  he  said  "we  are  all 
saddened  by  the  loss  of  our  fellow  seamen 
whomever  they  may  be". 

No  flag-drapped  casket,  no  volley  of  shots, 
no  cemetery  plaque  can  truly  honor  these 
109  fine  and  valuable  men.  I  would  suggest 
that  a  fitting  memorial  would  be  a  private 
meeting  between  President  Bush  and  Secre- 
tary General  Gorbachev  to  discuss  world 
peace  and  disarmament,  starting  with  our 
two  countries  and  hopefully  spreading  to  all 
nations  of  the  globe.  Then  truly  these,  and 
thousands  of  other  young  men  killed  in  the 
line  of  duty  in  peace  and  in  war,  will  not 
have  died  in  vain. 

Let  us  make  a  special  and  living  memorial 
to  our  soldiers,  sailors,  airmen  and  marines. 
Let  us,  both  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the 
United  States,  dismantle  our  forces— one 
ship,  one  plane,  one  tank,  one  missile,  one 
M-16  and  one  AK-47  at  a  time.  We  could 
use  the  steel  to  make  tractors,  pumps  and 
medical  instruments.  Our  youth,  skill  and 
brain  power  could  research  the  environ- 
ment, the  stars,  housing  health  and  educa- 
tion. We  should  take  to  heart  the  words  of 
President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  in  a  speech 
given  at  the  end  of  his  eight  years  as  Presi- 
dent: 

"Every  gun  that  is  made,  every  warship 
launched,  every  rocket  fired  signifies,  in  the 
final  sense,  a  theft  from  those  who  hunger 
and  are  not  fed,  those  who  are  cold  and  are 
not  clothed.  This  world  in  arms  is  not 
spending  money  alone.  It  is  spending  the 
sweat  of  its  laborers,  the  genius  of  its  scien- 
tists, the  hopes  of  its  children  •  •  •.  This  is 
not  a  way  of  life  at  all  in  any  true  sense. 
Under  the  cloud  of  threatening  war,  it  is  hu- 
manity hanging  from  a  cross  of  iron." 

Hopefully  as  global  leaders,  both  our  na- 
tions can  heed  the  words  of  President  Eisen- 
hower and  honor  the  memory  of  these  fine 
young  men  by  embarking  on  negotiations 
for  true  peace  and  progress  in  our  troubled 
world. 

Sincerely, 

Raymond  P.  Pinnet, 
U.S.  Naval  Academy, 

Class  of  1963. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MEL  WILSON 


HON.  HOWARD  L  BERMAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  9,  1989 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  admi- 
ration and  respect  that  we  ask  our  colleagues 
to  join  us  in  saluting  an  outstanding  leader 
and  popular  member  of  the  community,  Mr. 
Mel  Wilson,  who  is  being  honored  by  the 
United  Chambers  of  Commerce  for  his  dedi- 
cated service  as  president. 

Mel  Wilson  has  been  one  of  the  most  in- 
volved, persistent,  and  effective  leaders  of  the 
United  Chambers  of  Commerce.  A  man  of  tre- 
mendous talent  and  dedication,  Mel  has  posi- 
tively affected  the  lives  of  many  during  his 
tenure  as  president,  and  has  diligently  worthed 
to  improve  and  expand  the  chambers'  serv- 
ices to  the  community.  His  efforts  and  exem- 
plary leadership  have  been  characterized  by  a 
deep  commitment  and  strong  sense  of  ideal- 
ism. 

Mel  Wilson  has  served  the  San  Fernando 
Valley  community  for  many  years.  His  pleas- 
ant personality  and  ready  willingness  to  be 
helpful  has  endeared  him  to  both  his  col- 
leagues and  to  the  public  he  has  served  so 
well.  As  a  result  of  his  leadership  and  excel- 
lent performance,  he  enjoys  respect  and  sup- 
,port  throughout  the  San  Fernando  Valley. 

In  1 988,  Mayor  Tom  Bradley  appointed  Mel 
to  the  Citizens  Advisory  Panel  on  Transporta- 
tion in  the  San  Fernando  Valley.  During  that 
time  he  chaired  the  San  Fernando  Valley 
Board  of  Realtors  Governmental  Affairs  Com- 
mittee and  was  elected  to  the  Board  of  Cali- 
fornia State  University,  Northridge,  Athletic  As- 
sociation. Mel  is  also  past  president  of  L.A. 
Countywide  Citizens  Planning  Council  and 
served  on  the  board's  of  L.A.  Countywide  Citi- 
zens Planning  Council,  Mayor's  Advisory  for 
the  Office  of  Small  Business  Assistance,  Vital- 
ize Van  Nuys  and  was  member  and  elected 
chair  to  the  Pacoima  Enterprise  Zone  Busi- 
ness Advisory  Council.  Mel  has  built  a  record 
of  commitment  and  excellence  that  is  an  in- 
spiration to  us  all. 

Mel  received  his  bachelor  of  science  in 
business  administration  from  California  State 
University,  Northridge,  in  1977.  He  is  a  realtor- 
owner  of  a  real  estate  sales  and  land  use 
consulting  company. 

It  is  our  distinct  pleasure,  along  with  the 
United  Chambers  of  Commerce,  to  ask  our 
collegues  to  join  us  in  honoring  Mr.  Mel 
Wilson,  an  extraordinary  individual. 


HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  9,  1989 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Thursday 
May  4,  1989,  I  reintroduced,  along  with  my 
distinguished  coauthor,  the  chairman  of  Vne 
House  Select  Committee  on  Aging,  the  Honor- 
able Edward  Roybal,  and  my  good  friend 
and  great  leader,  Majority  Whip  Tony 
COEHLO,  my  bill  to  provkJe  long-term  care  in 
the  home  to  chronically  ill  and  disabled  Ameri- 
cans of  all  ages.  H.R.  2263,  the  Long-Term 
Home  Care  Act  of  1 989,  is  virtually  identical  to 
H.R.  3436,  the  Pepper/Roybal  bill,  which  was 
the  subject  of  much  attentkjn  and  debate  last 
session. 

H.R.  2263  meets  the  most  glaring  gap  in 
our  health-care  system.  Neither  public  or  pri- 
vate insurance  provides  protection  against  the 
cost  of  long-term  illness  or  disalMlity.  A  million 
Americans  a  year,  two-thirds  of  them  elderiy, 
go  bankrupt  trying  to  meet  the  costs  of  long- 
term  care  left  uncovered  by  insurance.  Only 
the  most  wealthy  of  Americans  are  insulated 
from  the  potential  financial  devastation.  The 
rest  of  us  can  have  our  lifetime  savings  wiped 
out  in  a  matter  of  months  paying  for  long-term 
care. 

The  U.S.  Bipartisan  Commission  on  Com- 
prehensive Health  Care,  which  I  have  the 
privilege  to  chair,  is  charged  with  making  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Congress  by  November 
9,  1989,  on  how  to  best  finance  and  adminis- 
ter a  program  of  long-term  care  and  a  pro- 
gram of  comprehensive  health  care  for  all 
Americans.  The  Commission,  modeled  after 
the  successful  Social  Security  Reform  Com- 
mission of  1 983,  is  hard  at  worit  toward  meet- 
ing its  formidable  goals.  I  am  most  confident 
that  those  goals  will  be  met. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  a  commitment  to 
assure  that  every  American,  regardless  of  age 
or  income,  receives  the  health  care  that  he  or 
she  needs.  The  elderty,  the  disabled,  the  chil- 
dren, the  working  family— all  are  counting  on 
us  to  provide  the  leadership  and  fortitude  nec- 
essary to  provide  such  a  system.  There  is  no 
excuse  for  the  101st  Congress  not  to  be  the 
one  to  get  the  job  done. 

The  following  is  a  brief  fact  sheet  on  H.R. 
2263,  the  Long-Temi  Home  Care  Act  of  1989: 

Factshebt  on  H.R.  2263:  The  Long-Term 
Home  Care  Act  of  1989 

A.  Background.— Eighty  percent  of  caU- 
strophic  health  care  expenses  are  for  long- 
term  care.  Long-term  care  is  the  primary 
health-related  cause  of  financial  ruin  among 
the  elderly  and  the  young  because  current 
public  and  private  insurance  does  not  pro- 
vide protection  against  these  costs.  H.R. 
2263,  The  "Long-Term  Home  Care  Act  of 
1989"  (formerly  H.R.  3436),  Introduced  by 
Congressmen  Claude  Pepper  and  Edward 
Roybal,  addresses  this  huge  gap  by  provid- 
ing long-term  care  assistance  to  chronically 
Ul  Americans  of  all  ages  in  their  own  homes. 

B.  Benefits  and  Individuals  EHlglble.— 
Long-term  home  care  benefits  would  be  pro- 
vided as  prescrlljed  by  an  Independent  pro- 
fessional case  management  team  and  the  In- 
dividuals  attending  physician.  Services  have 
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to  be  carefully  managed  and  be  designed  so 
as  to  complement,  not  replace.  Informal 
family  help.  Services  could  include:  nursing 
care,  homemaker/home  health  aide  serv- 
ices, personal  care  services,  respite  for 
family  caregivers,  medical  social  services,  re- 
habilitative services,  medical  supplies  and 
equipment,  and  patient  and  family  educa- 
tion, training  and  counseling. 

The  new  benefit  would  be  avaUable  to 
chronically  Ul  elderly,  disabled  and  children 
who  have  l>e€n  certified  to  be  unable  to  per- 
form two  or  more  normal  activities  of  daily 
living  (eating,  bathing,  dressing,  transfer- 
ring or  toUeting).  Technology -dependent 
children  would  also  be  eligible  for  assist- 
ance. 

Today  the  only  option  for  many  of  these 
Americans  Is  to  exhaust  all  of  their  re- 
sources to  become  eligible  for  welfare  assist- 
ance in  a  costly  nursing  home.  Elxamples  of 
individuals  who  should  benefit  from  long- 
tenn  home  care  are  elderly  persons  with  ad- 
vanced Alzheimer's  disease  or  Parkinson's 
disease,  children  bom  with  chronic  lung  im- 
pairments, elderly  stroke  victims,  working- 
age  Americans  left  paralyzed  or  otherwise 
disabled  by  accident  injury  or  disease,  and 
children  and  elderly  with  long-term  cancer. 

Because  H.R.  2263  would  provide  protec- 
tion against  the  catastrophic  costs  of  chron- 
ic illness  for  people  of  all  ages,  it  is  really  a 
family  protection  proposal.  It  recognizes 
that  catastrophic  health  care  costs  are  not 
simply  a  problem  for  the  elderly,  but  that 
many  young  families  face  destitution  as  well 
as  caring  for  their  ill  children. 

C.  Quality  Assurance.— The  bill  estab- 
lishes a  very  strong  system  of  quality  assur- 
ance for  home  care,  including  mandatory 
training  and  regular  review  of  all  caregivers, 
a  home  care  consimier  bill  of  rights,  commu- 
nity review  boards  and  effective  enforce- 
ment mechanisms  to  ensure  compliance 
with  quality  of  care  standards. 

D.  Cost  Control.— The  cost  of  long-term 
home  care  services  would  be  tightly  con- 
trolled by  a  number  of  devices,  including 
case  management  of  benefits,  a  program  of 
utilization  review  and  limiting  monthly  pay- 
ments to  50  percent  of  the  monthly  Medi- 
care rate  for  nursing  home  services  for  indi- 
viduals with  a  moderate  impairment  and  65 
percent  of  that  rate  for  those  with  severe 
impairments.  Payments  for  technology-de- 
pendent children  could  not  exceed  the  cost 
of  providing  similar  services  in  a  hospital  or 
nursing  home. 

Nimierous  national  and  State  studies  have 
demonstrated  the  feasibility  of  providing 
tightly  controlled  case-managed  home  care 
services  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of  institu- 
tional care. 

E.  Financing.— H.R.  2263  is  progressively 
financed  and  completely  self-funding.  It 
would  be  paid  for  by  eliminating  the  cap  on 
income  which  is  exposed  to  the  Medicare 
payroll  tax  of  1.45  percent.  This  change 
would  impact  only  those  5  percent  of  Ameri- 
can workers  who  earn  more  than  $48,000 
(individual  income,  not  family  income).  C^ur- 
rently  nearly  95  percent  of  all  American 
workers  contribute  1.45  percent  of  their  en- 
tire income  to  fund  Medicare.  However,  the  5 
percent  of  American  workers  who  make  over 
$48,000  a  year  do  not  contribute  on  any  of 
their  income  above  $48,000,  no  matter  how 
much  more  they  make. 

F.  CBO  CkKt  Estimate.- Last  year,  the 
non-partisan  Congressional  Budget  Office 
(CBO).  which  by  law  the  Congress  relies 
upon  for  estimating  the  costs  of  all  legisla- 
tion, determined  that  H.R.  3436  was  com- 
pletely self-financing,  generating  $6.9  billion 
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more  in  revenues  than  costs.  H.R.  2263  will 
generate  even  additional  surpluses.  The 
CBO's  estimate  of  the  costs  of  the  final  ver- 
sion of  H.R.  3436  was: 
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In  addition,  to  absolutely  ensure  H.R. 
2263's  self-financing  into  the  future,  the  bill 
contains  language  that  strictly  prohibits  the 
use  of  any  general  revenue  funds  or  other 
Medicare  trust  fund  monies  to  pay  for  the 
new  long-term  home  care  program.  The  bill 
requires  that  in  the  event  of  any  imantici- 
pated  shortfall  in  revenues,  a  copayment  t>e 
imposed,  payments  for  services  be  reduced 
and  previously  accumulated  surpluses 
tapped  to  the  extent  necessary  to  make  up 
the  difference. 

G.  Support.— H.R.  2263  enjoys  widespread 
public  support.  A  recent  independent  poll 
conducted  by  Louis  Harris  and  Associates 
found  overwhelming  support  among  Ameri- 
cans of  all  ages,  incomes,  regions  and  politi- 
cal allegiances  for  H.R.  2263.  Over  8  of  10 
Americans  support  such  a  federal  plan,  in- 
cluding over  80  percent  of  those  who  voted 
for  Ronald  Reagan  in  1984.  Over  7  of  10 
Americans  favor  the  specific  financing 
mechanism  contained  in  H.R.  2263.  includ- 
ing 73  percent  of  Americans  earning  more 
than  $50,000  a  year  and  78  percent  of  busi- 
ness executives. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to 
j(})n  me  in  support  of  this  most  important  and 
timely  legislation.  It's  time  that  we  kept  our 
promises. 


A  SOLID  GUN  COMPROMISE 


HON.  FORTNEY  PETE  STARK 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Txiesday.  May  9.  1989 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  you  get  out- 
skJe  the  beltway,  it's  always  refreshing  to  hear 
how  open-minded,  rational,  and  progressive 
our  citizens  are  toward  effective  law  enforce- 
ment policies. 

This  year,  the  major  national  police  (xgani- 
zations,  representing  thousands  of  law  en- 
forcement personnel,  have  urged  Ck>ngress 
and  the  administration  to  pass  Federal  legisla- 
tion on  semiautomatic  assault  weapons.  The 
Natkinal  Association  of  Police  Organizations, 
tfie  International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police,  the  National  Sheriff's  Association,  and 
the  Fraternal  Order  of  Polk:e  are  just  a  few  of 
ttie  major  national  police  organizations  which 
have  issued  statements  and  testified  before 
the  House  and  tf>e  Senate  on  behalf  of  Feder- 
al legislation  in  this  area. 

One  of  the  most  recent  newspaper  edito- 
rials on  the  subject  came  from  one  of  the  best 
newspapers  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region,  the 
MIssoulian,  of  Missoula,  MT.  In  a  bold,  coura- 
geous statement,  the  Missoulian  editorial  pro- 
vkled  an  insightful,  tfwrough  analysis  of  the 
need  for  new  Federal  legislation  on  semiauto- 
matic assault  weapons.  I  am  pleased  to  in- 
clude it  for  my  colleagues  to  consider: 


A    Solid    Oun    CoMPROMisr    Legislation 

WoiTLD  Limit  Access  of  Assault  Ouns  to 

Lawful  Citizens 

Polls  show  that  most  Americans— includ- 
ing many  firearm  owners— favor  banning 
semiautomatic  assault  weapons  like  that 
used  by  Patrick  Purdy  in  last  year's  school 
yard  massacre  in  Stockton,  Calif.  In  the 
wrong  hands,  the  weapons  unleash  an  awe- 
some and  deadly  force  that  Americans  want 
controlled. 

The  trouble  is,  many  sporting  arms  used 
by  honest,  law-abiding  citizens  for  hunting 
and  target  shooting  have  self-loading  ac- 
tions similar  to  assault  weapons.  To  outlaw 
all  semiautomatic  rifles  is  to  outlaw  a  large 
percentage  of  sporting  arms. 

Fortunately,  California  Congressman  Pete 
Stark  has  proposed  a  workable  solution. 

Stark,  a  Democrat,  has  introduced  legisla- 
tion that  would  regulate  11  specific  types  of 
semiautomatic  assault  weapons  Just  the 
same  way  fully  automatic  machine  guns 
would  be  unaffected. 

Stark's  bill  is  aimed  at  AK-47s,  Colt  AR- 
15s,  UZIs,  MAC-lO/Us  and  seven  similar 
weapons— all  guns  designed  for  warfare,  not 
sport- as  well  as  ammunition  clips  and  mag- 
azines capable  of  holding  more  than  10 
rounds. 

The  measure  would  ban  the  manufacture 
and  importation  of  the  specified  assault 
weapons,  but  it  would  allow  the  existing, 
plentiful  supply  of  such  guns  to  remain  on 
the  market. 

If  passed  and  signed  into  law,  Stark's  HR 
1190  would  require  someone  wishing  to  buy 
an  assault  weapon  to  do  several  things. 
First,  the  buyer  would  submit  to  a  back- 
ground check  by  local  law  enforcement 
agencies;  the  weapon  would  have  to  be  regis- 
tered; and  a  $200  transfer  tax  would  be  as- 
sessed. 

People  who  already  own  assault  weapons 
wouldn't  have  to  obtain  police  approval  or 
pay  the  tax.  They  would  have  to  register 
the  weapons,  however. 

That's  the  same  system  that's  used  to 
make  machine  guns  available  to  law-abiding 
citizens  who  have  an  odd  desire  to  collect 
and  safely  shoot  them.  None  of  the  nearly 
120,000  machine  guns  legally  owned  by  col- 
lectors who  abide  by  the  current  restrictions 
have  ever  been  misused  criminally,  accord- 
ing to  the  National  Rifle  Association,  which 
advocates  such  regulation  of  machine  gwns 
as  an  alternative  to  banning  them. 

Stark's  proposed  law  is  more  restrictive 
than  the  NRA  might  like.  But  considering 
the  danger  assault  weatKtns  pose  to  society, 
the  restrictions  aren't  the  least  bit  unrea- 
sonable. 

HR  1 190  has  another  attractive  feature:  It 
would  require  tougher  penalties  for  crimi- 
nals who  use  assault  weapons  and  truly  eye- 
opening  penalties  for  possession  of  restrict- 
ed assault  weapons  during  violent  or  drug- 
related  crimes.  The  bill  would  tack  on  30 
years  behind  bars  for  first-time  offenders 
and  impose  mandatory  life  in  prison  for 
criminals  convicted  twice  of  possessing  or 
using  assault  weapons. 

Stark's  bill  aims  to  provide  reasonable 
access  to  assault  weapons  for  law-abiding 
citizens  while  discouraging  criminals  from 
using  them.  It's  a  good  compromise  that 
protects  the  interests  of  sporting-arms 
owners.  Considering  public  sentiment  and 
the  political  beating  the  hard-liners  at  the 
NRA  are  taking  on  this  issue,  HR  1190  may 
be  the  best  gun  aficionados  could  realistical- 
ly hope  for. 
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HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUl 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  9,  1989 

Mr.  MATSUl.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  our  Nation's  veterans  and  to 
salute  the  significant  contributions  that  these 
individuals  have  made  both  in  service  to  their 
country  and  in  the  workplace.  To  recognize 
these  individuals  for  their  outstanding  contri- 
butions and  to  highlight  the  special  skills  that 
they  offer  to  the  workplace,  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia has  declared  May  7-13,  1989,  as  "Hire 
a  Vet  Week". 

Veterans  bring  a  wealth  of  experience  to 
the  work  environment  and  serve  as  a  venera- 
ble example  to  all  through  their  strong  desire 
to  participate  fully  in  the  life  and  activities  of 
their  community.  These  individuals  invariably 
perform  exceedingly  well,  consistently  offering 
high  standards  of  performance  to  meet  the 
productivity  expectations  of  their  employers. 
Unfortunately,  however,  their  work  experience 
and  on  the  job  training  is  often  overshadowed 
when  attempting  to  translate  those  skills  in 
the  civilian  workplace. 

In  an  effort  to  ensure  greater  access  to  em- 
ployment opportunities,  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia's Employment  Development  Department 
has  established  special  programs  and  veteran 
employment  representatives  in  each  local 
office.  These  programs  and  representatives 
work  to  ensure  that  veterans  receive  the  serv- 
ices to  which  they  are  entitled  and  more  im- 
portantly, promote  employer  interest  in  hiring 
veterans. 

I  salute  the  State  of  California  and  the  Em- 
ployment Development  Department  for  their 
leadership  in  this  important  arena  and  I  en- 
courage my  colleagues  to  adopt  similar  pro- 
grams in  their  States  and  in  the  communities 
they  represent.  All  citizens  should  recognize 
and  appreciate  the  vital  contributions  veterans 
make  to  our  workplace  and  to  all  aspects  of 
society. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my  colleagues  and  all 
firms  and  businesses  to  join  me  in  renewing 
our  determination  to  provide  an  abundance  of 
vocational  opportunities  for  veterans  and  to 
promote  hiring  a  vet  as  a  sound  principle  of 
good  management. 
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But  she  beat  the  gangs,  the  dmg  dealers,  and 
even  the  bureaucrats. 

Today,  LeClaire  Courts  is  a  model.  The 
neighborhood  is  cleaner,  crime  is  down,  and 
residents  are  hopeful.  Tenant  management 
provides  services  like  job  counseling  and  day 
care  that  gives  residents  a  chance  to  suc- 
ceed. 

This  morning,  Chicago  Housing  Authority  Di- 
rector Vince  Lane  is  turning  over  full  manag- 
ment  responsibilities  to  the  residents  of  Le- 
Claire Courts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  should  help  residents  like 
Irene  Johnson.  We  should  support  administra- 
tors like  Vince  Lane.  And  we  should  stick  with 
programs  that  viork.  I  encourage  this  Con- 
gress to  support  tenant  management  nation- 
wide. 
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THE  PLO  MUST  END  ITS 
EQUIVOCATIONS 


HOPE  FOR  PUBLIC  HOUSING 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  9.  1989 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  most 
people  think  of  public  housing,  they  think  of 
drugs,  rape,  and  murder.  But  in  Chicago, 
people  are  thinking  about  tenant  manage- 
ment, safe  neighborhoods,  and  hope. 

Several  years  ago,  LeClaire  Courts  tenants 
deckled  that  they  were  tired  of  living  in  fear. 
Irene  Johnson  set  out  to  beat  the  crime,  the 
drugs,  and  the  helplessness  in  her  neighbor- 
hood. 

Her  task  required  a  kind  of  courage  and  de- 
termination that  most  of  us  can  only  imagine. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  RUDY  DIAZ 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  LEHMAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  9,  1989 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  before  my  colleagues  today  to  congratu- 
late my  good,  personal  friend  Rudy  Diaz  for 
being  selected  as  Labor  Leader  of  the  Year 
by  the  Central  Labor  Council,  AFL-CIO  Com- 
mittee On  Political  Education.  This  is  truly  an 
honor  for  a  man  so  committed  to  the  princi- 
ples emtxxlied  by  the  Teamsters  Union. 

Rudy  Diaz  has  been  a  key  leader  in  the 
Teamster's  Union  Local  616  for  the  past  12 
years.  His  dedication,  energy,  and  leadership 
are  widely  recognized.  He  has  served  as  an 
organizer,  negotiator,  business  agent,  member 
of  the  cannery  council,  trustee  of  the  Central 
Labor  Council  Executive  Board,  and  health 
and  welfare  plan,  and  he  is  currently  the  sec- 
retary-treasurer of  the  Teamster's  Union  Local 
616.  He  was  also  appointed  to  the  policy 
committee  of  the  food  processing  and 
produce  division  of  the  Western  Conference 
of  Teamsters  by  the  late  Jesse  L.  Can,  inter- 
national director  of  the  western  conference 
and  vice  president  of  the  International  Broth- 
erhood of  Teamsters. 

Rudy  is  a  native  of  Fresno.  His  loyalty  to 
the  area  is  reflected  in  his  deep  commitment 
to  his  family,  the  community,  and  the  church. 
Rudy  graduated  from  Roosevelt  High  School 
and  attended  Fresno  City  College.  After  grad- 
uating from  high  school  he  served  in  the 
Marine  Corps  for  5  years.  In  addition  to  his 
union  activities,  Rudy  finds  time  to  coach  little 
league  soccer  and  participate  in  the  Knights 
of  Columbus  as  a  fourth  degree  knight.  He 
and  his  wife  of  30  years,  Ramona,  are  parish- 
ioners of  St.  Helens  Catholic  Church. 

Rudy  is  the  product  of  a  generation  that 
values  hard  work,  the  family,  the  church,  and 
the  union.  His  dedication,  energy,  good 
humor,  and  hard  work  are  an  inspiration  to  us 
all.  I  can  think  of  no  other  person  who  is  more 
deserved  of  this  award  than  Rudy  Diaz.  I  tmly 
commend  him  today  for  being  selected  as 
Labor  Leader  of  the  Year  for  the  Fresno  and 
Madera  Counties. 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  9,  1989 
Mr.    FRANK.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    submit   this 
statement  on  t»ehalf  of  myself,  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Wolpe],  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Gejdenson]. 

When  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organizatk>n 
and  its  Chairman,  Yasir  Arafat,  indicated  late 
last  year  that  they  were  willing  to  change  their 
long  history  of  absolute  opposition  to  the  ex- 
isterK:e  of  Israel,  many  people  in  the  United 
States  and  elsewhere  welcomed  this  as  a 
step  forward.  But  there  has  been  a  good  deal 
of  debate  about  just  how  significant  a  step  it 
was. 

One  of  the  most  important  contriljutions  to 
this  debate  has  been  made  by  the  study  on 
this  subject  of  the  Palestine  Natmnal  Council's 
Algiers  Resolutions  by  Phil  Baum  and  Raphael 
Danziger  under  the  auspices  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  International  Affairs  of  the  American 
Jewish  Congress.  We  believe  that  this  study 
ought  to  be  read  by  serious  students  of  this 
question  for  its  implications  for  the  prospects 
of  peace  in  the  Middle  East,  especially  with 
reference  to  the  questions  of  PLO  recognition 
of  Israel.  For  this  reason,  we  are  asking  that 
the  sections  of  that  study  dealing  with  the 
PLO  position  on  recognition  of  Israel  be  print- 
ed here. 

The  Palestine  National  Council  Algiers 

Resolutions:  a  Reexamination  in  Light 

OF  Stockholm,  Geneva,  and  Subsequent 

PLO  Statements 

"In  Algiers  tonight,  the  Palestine  National 
Council  voted  to  reject  terrorism,  declare  an 
independent  Palestinian  state,  and  for  the 
first  time,  to  recognize  Israel's  right  to 
exist.  "—ABC  World  News  Tonight,  Nov.  14, 
1988. 

"If  you  read  the  [PNC's]  political  state- 
ment carefuly.  you  will  find  that  what  some 
term  recognition  of  the  Security  Council's 
resolutions  and  consequently  recognition  of 
the  Zionist  entity  is  untrue."— PNC  Speaker 
Abd  al-Hamid  al-Sa"ih,  January  13,  1989. 

One  day  after  his  December  13,  1988  ad- 
dress to  the  UN  General  Assembly,  PLO 
leader  Yasir  Arafat  issued  a  statement  at  a 
news  conference  In  Geneva  which  the  U.S. 
Administration  immediately  and  formally 
construed  as  signifying  PLO  acceptance  of 
Resolutions  242  and  338.  recognition  of  Isra- 
el's right  to  exist,  and  renunciation  of  ter- 
rorism. Since  those  had  long  been  the  U.S. 
conditions  for  a  dialogue  with  the  PLO. 
President  Reagan  authorized  the  State  De- 
partment to  enter  into  such  dialogue  forth- 
with. 

PLO  spokesmen  have  insisted  that  Ara- 
fat's pledges  in  Geneva  are  no  more  than  an 
accurate  interpretation  of  the  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  Palestine  National  Council— 
the  PLO's  "parliament-ln-exile"  — in  Algiers 
on  November  15.  And.  indeed,  in  most  cases, 
an  official  clarification  by  a  person  author- 
ized to  represent  his  organizations  views 
would  constitute  a  valid  interpretation  of  a 
document  previously  adopted  by  that  body. 
But  in  this  case,  the  seeming  disparity  be- 
tween Araf at"s  statement  in  Geneva  and  the 
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text  of  the  Algiers  resolutions  is  so  jarring 
as  to  warrant  further  examination. 

We  recognize  that  the  existential  political 
perception  of  an  event  or  document  (which 
Indeed  may  be  controlling  in  assessing  its 
political  impact)  is  different  from  the  strict 
or  Juridical  meaning  of  its  text.  But  while 
the  two  may  be  separate,  they  cannot  and 
should  not  be  entirely  divorced.  In  this  case, 
the  need  for  close  analysis  of  the  Algiers 
text  is  given  further  impetus  by  Arafat's 
continuing  and  strenuous  efforts  to  ensure 
that  his  remarks  are  understood  as  con- 
forming closely  to  the  original  Algiers  reso- 
lutions. Thus,  on  the  key  issue  of  PLO  re- 
nunciation of  terrorism— one  of  the  three 
basic  American  conditions  for  a  dialogue- 
he  said  in  an  interview  with  Vienna  Televi- 
sion Service  on  December  19,  1988:  "I  did 
not  mean  renounce.  Our  [PNC]  resolution 
condenmed  all  forms  of  terrorism— individ- 
ual terrorism  and  .state  terrorism.  Actually, 
I  only  repeated  what  our  Palestine  National 
Council  had  accepted." 

Moreover,  Arafat's  interpretation  has 
been  openly  challenged  by  at  least  one  fac- 
tion that  voted  to  approve  the  Algiers  reso- 
lutions. On  December  25,  Nayef  Hawat- 
meh's  Democratic  Front  for  the  Liberation 
of  Palestine— the  second  most  important 
PLO  faction  to  sign  on  to  the  Algiers  "Polit- 
ical Statement"  after  Arafat's  own  Fatah- 
issued  a  joint  communique  with  George  Ha- 
bash's  Popular  Front  for  the  Liberation  of 
Palestine  which  had  voted  against  that 
statement.  The  two  factions  declared  that 
Arafat's  statements  in  Geneva  "contradict- 
ed the  decisions  approved  by  the  PNC"  and 
that  they  "do  not  commit  the  PLO  to  any- 
thing and  do  not  represent  official  policy." 

Given  these  problems,  a  detailed  examina- 
tion of  the  Algiers  resolutions  would  seem 
appropriate  and  relevant.  It  is  to  be  as- 
sumed that  Arafat's  Geneva  statement  rep- 
resents his  organization's  views.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  unmistakably  clear  the  PNC's  deci- 
sions are  binding  on  all  PLO  factions.  It  is 
in  the  tensions  and  contradictions  between 
these  two  factors  that  the  problems  arise. 
We  offer  the  following  analysis  of  the  PNC 
resolutions  in  the  hope  that  it  will  help 
locate  the  PLO's  current  posture  and  inten- 
tions. 

TRK  ALGIERS  SESSION 

On  November  12-15.  1988,  after  several 
postponements,  the  PNC— the  PLO's  "par- 
Uament-in-exile"— held  its  19th  session  in 
Algiers.  On  November  15,  the  PNC  adopted 
two  documents:  First,  a  "Declaration  of  In- 
dependence," written  by  the  Palestinian 
poet  and  member  of  the  PLO's  Executive 
Committee  Mahmud  Darwish  and  read  by 
Arafat,  was  approved  by  acclamation:  and 
second,  a  "Political  Statement,"  which  dis- 
cusses major  political  issues  such  as  the  inti- 
fada, the  international  conference.  Resolu- 
tions 242  and  338,  terrorism,  relations  with 
the  superpowers,  and  more,  was  approved 
by  a  vote  of  253  to  46  with  10  abstentions. 

In  addition  to  Arafat's  own  Fatah  group 
and  the  independents,  the  PNC  members  of 
the  following  PLO  factions  voted  in  favor  of 
the  resolutions:  DFLP;  Arab  Liberation 
Front  (ALF);  Palestine  Liberation  Front 
(PLF);  and  Palestine  Communist  Party 
(PCP).  The  negative  votes  were  cast  by  sup- 
porters of  George  Habash's  PFLP— but 
Habash  pledged  to  abide  by  the  majority's 
decision:  Popular  Struggle  Front  (PSF)  also 
voted  against  the  resolutions.  The  Syrian- 
backed  factions  PFLP-General  Command, 
Saiqa,  and  Abu  Musa's  rebel  Fatah  group,  as 
weU  as  Abu  Nidal's  group,  boycotted  the  ses- 
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sion  (as  they  had  done  at  the  PNC's  18th 
session). 

Not  since  its  opening  session  in  Jerusalem 
in  1964  has  a  PNC  meeting  generated  as 
high  exF>ectations  and  hopes  as  has  its 
latest  session  in  Algiers.  Following  King 
Hussein's  announcement  on  July  31  of  his 
intention  to  sever  Jordan's  legal  and  admin- 
istrative ties  with  the  West  Bank,  the  PLO 
came  under  intense  pressure  to  fill  the  per- 
ceived vacuum  created  by  Jordan's  disen- 
gagement from  the  area.  The  session  in  Al- 
giers was  built  up  as  the  PLO's  answer  to 
Hussein's  move.  It  was  specifically  designed 
to  induce  the  United  States— widely  regard- 
ed in  the  Middle  East  as  the  sole  world 
power  capable  of  "delivering"  an  Israeli 
withdrawal  from  the  territories— to  accept 
the  PLO  as  a  legitimate  negotiating  partner 
and  thus  achieve  a  momentous  strategic 
breakthrough  for  the  Palestinian  organiza- 
tion. To  accomplish  that  goal,  the  PNC  was 
expected  to  meet  the  long-established,  fre- 
quently reiterated,  and  well-known  Ameri- 
can conditions  for  lifting  the  ban  on  negoti- 
ations with  the  PLO:  recognition  of  Israel's 
right  to  exist:  acceptance  of  Security  Coun- 
cil Resolutions  242  and  338:  and  renunci- 
ation of  terrorism.  Supporters  of  the  PLO 
have  maintained  that  the  PNC  Indeed  met 
all  these  conditions:  Arafat  himself  declared 
at  the  end  of  the  PNC  session:  "The  ball  is 
in  the  American  court."  To  determine 
whether— in  light  of  the  Algiers  resolutions 
and  their  interpretation  by  Arafat  in  Stock- 
holm and  Geneva  and  in  subsequent  pro- 
nouncements by  PLO  leaders— this  is  indeed 
the  case,  our  report  addresses  the  following 
questions: 

Did  the  PNC  recognize  Israel's  right  to 
exist? 

Did  it  accept  Resolutions  242  and  338? 

Did  it  renounce  terrorism? 

What  position  did  the  PNC  take  vis-a-vis 
the  intifada? 

What  is  the  nature  of  the  Palestinian 
state  declared  by  the  PNC  in  Algiers? 

What  stance  did  the  PNC  adopt  toward 
the  superpowers? 

To  facilitate  the  examination  of  the 
PNC's  resolutions  which  form  the  basis  for 
answering  these  questions,  extensive  sum- 
maries of  their  lenghty  texts  (including  key 
excerpts)  are  provided  in  Appendices  1 
and  2. 

RECOGNITION 

The  most  daunting  challenge  facing  the 
PNC  In  Algiers  was  to  reverse  the  PLO's  re- 
jectionist  position  as  enshrined  in  its  Pales- 
tine National  Covenant  of  1968  by  recogniz- 
ing Israel's  right  to  exist.  It  could  do  so  ex- 
plicitly or  implicitly,  directly  or  indirectly, 
with  or  without  qualifications,  conditionally 
or  unconditionally:  but  everyone  concerned 
was  well  aware  that  the  closer  the  PNC  res- 
olutions came  to  explicit,  direct,  unquali- 
fied, and  unconditional  recognition  of 
Israel,  the  more  likely  they  were  to  engen- 
der U.S.  legitimation  of  the  PLO.  The  ways 
in  which  the  PNC  chose  to  deal  with  this 
challenge  will  be  examined  below. 

Explicit  Recognition:  Supporters  of  the 
PLO  and  even  some  in  the  Western  media 
have  stated  flatly:  "The  PNC  has  recognized 
Israel's  right  to  exist."  At  a  press  conference 
in  Stockholm  on  December  7.  following  two 
days  of  discussions  with  five  American  Jews. 
Arafat  himself  claimed  that  the  PNC  had 
accepted  the  existence  of  Israel  as  a  state  in 
the  region.  And  at  his  statement  to  the 
press  in  Geneva  on  IDecember  14.  he  de- 
clared: "In  my  speech  also  yesterday  [at  the 
General  Assembly],  it  was  clear  that  we 
[the  PNC]  mean  .  .  .  the  right  of  all  parties 
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concerned  in  the  Middle  East  conflict  to 
exist  in  peace  and  security  .  .  .  including  the 
state  of  Palestine.  Israel,  and  other  neigh- 
bors .  .  .  "But  no  matter  how  long  and  how 
carefully  one  studies  the  lengthy,  dense, 
and  complex  texts  of  the  PNC's  "Declara- 
tion of  Independence"  and  "Political  State- 
ment." the  simple  phrase  "The  PNC  recog- 
nizes Israel's  right  to  exist" — or  even  the 
less  demanding  formulation  "The  PNC  ac- 
cepts Israel's  existence"— is  nowhere  to  be 
found. 

Resolutions  242  and  338:  Acceptance  of 
Security  Council  Resolutions  242  of  Novem- 
ber 22,  1967,  and  338  of  October  22,  1973.  is 
the  second  U.S.  condition  and  has  often 
been  equated  with  recognition  of  Israel's 
right  to  exist.  Resolution  242  states  (Article 
Kii)):  .  .  .  "respect  for  and  acluiowledge- 
ment  of  the  sovereignty,  territorial  integrity 
and  political  independence  of  every  state  in 
the  area  and  their  IsM  right  to  live  in  peace 
within  secure  and  recognized  boundaries 
free  from  threats  or  acts  of  force."  The  less 
essential  Resolution  338  calls  for  the  imple- 
mentation of  Resolution  242  (Article  2)  and 
for  negotiations  between  the  parties  con- 
cerned aimed  at  establishing  a  just  and  du- 
rable peace  in  the  Middle  East  (Article  3). 

Since  Israel  is  not  mentioned  specifically 
in  242  as  one  of  the  states  whose  right  to 
live  in  peace  is  upheld,  acceptance  of  that 
resolution  only  implies  recognition  of  Israel. 
And  as  Israel's  enemies  have  always  refused 
to  consider  Israel  a  legitimate  state,  prefer- 
ring to  describe  it  as  a  "Zionist  entity,"  a 
"colonialist-racist  outpost,"  etc..  it  is  entire- 
ly consistent  with  their  position  to  regard 
recognition  of  all  "states"  in  the  area  as  not 
even  Implying  recognition  of  Israel.  For  ex- 
ample, the  present  regime  in  Syria— Israel's 
most  dangerous  and  implacable  foe— in  1974 
accepted  Resolution  338  (which  entails  ac- 
ceptance of  242)  while  adhering  to  this  day 
to  its  profound  rejection  of  Israel's  right  to 
exist. 

Nonetheless,  if  the  PNC  had  accepted 
242/338  explicitly,  directly,  and  without 
qualifications  or  conditions,  it  would  have 
taken  an  important  step  forward  by  endors- 
ing the  basic  framework  underlying  all 
peace  negotiations  between  Israel  and  its 
Arab  neighbors  since  1967.  It  failed,  howev- 
er, to  do  so. 

No  mention  is  made  of  242/338  in  the 
PNC's  "Declaration  of  Independence."  Its 
"Political  Statement"  makes  one  reference 
to  these  resolutions  in  the  following  para- 
graph: 

"The  Palestine  National  Council  affirms: 

"1.  The  necessity  of  holding  an  effective 
international  conference  concerning  the 
Middle  East  issue  and  its  essence,  the  Pales- 
tinian cause,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
United  Nations  and  with  the  participation 
of  the  parmanent  member  states  of  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council  and  all  par- 
ties to  the  struggle  in  the  region,  including 
the  Palestine  Liberation  Organization,  the 
sole  legitimate  representative  of  the  Pales- 
tinian people,  on  an  equal  footing,  and  by 
considering  that  the  international  confer- 
ence will  be  held  on  the  basis  of  United  Na- 
tions Security  Council  Resolutions  242  and 
338  and  the  assurance  of  the  legitimate  na- 
tional rights  of  the  Palestinian  people,  and 
first  and  foremost,  their  right  to  self-deter- 
mination in  application  of  the  principles 
and  provisions  of  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter concerning  the  right  of  peoples  to  self- 
determination  and  the  inadmissibility  of 
seizing  the  lands  of  others  by  force  or  mili- 
tary invasion,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
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HON.  SAM  GEJDENSON 

OF  CONMECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  9,  1989 
Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sub- 
mitting the  second  part  of  a  three-part  state- 
ment on  behalf  of  myself,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Frank],  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Wolpe]. 

This  analysis  of  the  Palestine  National 
Council  Algiers  resolutions  offers  a  detailed 
examination  of  the  PLO's  recognition  of  the 
State  of  Israel  in  relation  to  the  other  positions 
announced  by  other  members  of  the  PNC. 
This  reexamination  of  the  PNC  pronounce- 
ments ought  to  be  reviewed  in  interpreting 
what  many  believe  to  be  contradictory  state- 
ments and  actions  taken  by  the  PLO  in  recent 
months. 

The  PNC's  acceptance  of  242/338.  then,  is 
indirect  and  tangential:  not  necessarily  as 
such  but  as  a  basis  for  an  international  con- 
ference which  the  PLC  would  agree  to 
attend;  and  even  then,  242/338  is  not  the 
sole  basis  of  the  conference:  The  other  pre- 
conditions for  the  international  conference 
required  by  the  PNC  are  prior  acceptance  of 
the  Palestinians'  "right  to  self-determina- 
tion" and  of  "the  resolutions  of  the  United 
Nations  regarding  the  Palestinian  cause. " 
This  conclusion  is  backed  by  no  less  an  au- 
thority than  Arafat's  deputy  Abu  lyad,  who 
stated  in  an  extraordinarily  candid  inter- 
view with  the  Kuwaiti  newspaper  Al-Siyasa 
(November  22,  1988): 

"The  Palestine  National  Council  did  not 
vote  for  the  Resolution,  and  it  is  not  a 
matter  of  rejection  or  acceptance.  Rather, 
the  vote  was  on  whether  or  not  242  and  338 
could  be  considered  a  basis  for  an  interna- 
tional conference  as  was  demanded  of  us  by 
the  international  community,  and  to  this  we 
added  the  right  of  self-determination  and 
the  other  UN  resolutions." 

These  added  conditions  seriously  dilute 
the  effects  of  the  reference  to  242/338:  The 
Palestinians'  "right  to  self-determination" 
has  always  meant  the  right  to  determine 
the  establishment  of  a  Palestinian  state.  In 
his  Stockholm  Statement.  Arafat  explicitly 
includes  the  "right  to  an  independent  state" 
in  the  "right  of  the  Palestinian  people  to 
self-determination."  Insistence  on  this  al- 
leged right,  which  was  not  mentioned  in 
242/338  and  has  firmly  opposed  by  the 
United  States  and  Israel,  destroys  the  deli- 
cate balance  maintained  by  242/338  which 
enabled  both  Israel  and  the  Arab  states  to 
accept  it. 

Predicating  the  international  conference 
on  acceptance  of  "the  resolutions  of  the 
United  Nations  regarding  the  Palestinian 
cause"  is  an  even  more  onerous  precondi- 
tion. Absent  the  restraining  hand  of  the 
American  veto  which  has  successfully  pre- 
vented the  adoption  of  egregiously  one-sided 
decisions  at  the  Security  Council,  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  has  passed  innumerable  bla- 
tantly anti-Israel  resolutions  "regarding  the 
Palestinian  cause"  through  the  automatic 
majority  of  Soviet-bloc  and  third-world 
countries  over  the  Western  democracies.  To 
name  just  a  few:  The  infamous  Resolution 
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3379  of  1975  equated  Zionism  with  racism. 
Resolution  3236  of  1974  (Article  5)  recog- 
nized the  right  of  the  Palestinian  people  to 
regain  its  rights  by  all  means  [Italics 
added].  And  Resolution  ES-7/2  of  1980  un- 
dermined the  carefully  crafted  reference  in 
242  to  Israeli  withdrawal  from  "territories 
.  .  ."  by  insisting  (Article  2)  on  "the  with- 
drawal of  Israel  from  all  the  occupied  Pales- 
tinian and  other  Arab  territories,  including 
Jerusalem "  [italics  added];  pre-empted  the 
political  process  by  endorsing  the  Palestini- 
an people's  "right  to  establish  its  own  inde- 
pendent state"  (Article  4(b));  and  in  effect 
breached  Israel's  sovereignty  by  affirming 
"the  inalienable  right  of  the  Palestinians  to 
return  to  their  homes  and  property  in  Pales- 
tine, from  which  they  had  been  displaced 
and  uprooted."  and  calling  for  their 
"return"  (Article  3).  Clearly,  making  accept- 
ance of  242/338  conditional  on  the  endorse- 
ment of  any  of  these  General  Assembly  res- 
olutions (or  of  Palestinian  self-determina- 
tion) amounts  to  implicit  rejection  of  242/ 
338's  main  thrust. 

At  his  Geneva  press  conference.  Arafat 
for  the  first  time  deleted  the  other  condi- 
tions for  an  international  conference  when 
he  stated:  ""yesterday  in  my  speech  I  made 
reference  ...  to  our  acceptance  of  Resolu- 
tions 242  and  338  as  the  basis  for  negotia- 
tions with  Israel  within  the  framework  of 
the  international  conference.  These  .  .  .  res- 
olutions were  endorsed  by  our  Palestine  Na- 
tional Council  session  in  Algiers."  But  at  a 
subsequent  speech  at  a  meeting  with  Pales- 
tinians residing  in  the  United  Arab  Emir- 
ates. Arafat  not  only  retracted  his  seeming- 
ly unconditional  acceptance  of  242/338  in 
Geneva  by  reiterating  the  two  conditions 
stipulated  by  the  PNC  in  Algiers,  but  added 
a  tough  new  condition:  The  PLO's  accept- 
ance of  242/338.  he  said,  was  also  condition- 
al upon  the  "right  of  return"  to  Palestine 
(.Middle  East  News  Agency.  Jan.  5). 

It  may.  however,  be  said  in  favor  of  the 
PNC's  statement  in  this  context  that  al- 
though not  really  accepted.  242  and  338 
were  mentioned  by  name  in  positive 
manner.  Was  this  a  new  development?  Not 
entirely,  and  certainly  not  as  far  as  the  pri- 
vate assertions  by  certain  PLO  leaders  are 
concerned.  For  several  years.  Arafat  had 
make  numerous  statements  to  the  media 
that  his  organization  had  accepted  242/338 
along  with  the  other  UN  resolutions  rele- 
vant to  the  Palestinian  issue.  Even  more  sig- 
nificantly, in  February  1986  the  PLO  pre- 
sented a  formal  proposal  to  the  Jordanian 
goverrmient  that  an  international  confer- 
ence should  be  convened  ""on  the  basis  of 
the  United  Nations  and  Security  Council 
resolutions  relevant  to  the  Palestinian  ques- 
tion including  Resolutions  242  and  338" 
{Congressional  Record,  June  5.  1986.  p. 
E1968). 

Yet  in  one  sense  the  PNC's  positive  refer- 
ence to  242/338  represents  an  advance.  The 
PNC  itself  had  never  before  made  any  fa- 
vorable mention  of  those  resolutions,  and. 
moreover,  explicitly  rejected  242  at  its  previ- 
ous session  held  in  Algiers  in  April  1987.  If 
that  is  the  extent  of  the  PNC's  movement 
toward  acceptance  of  242  in  more  than  two 
decades,  its  pace  seems  minimal  indeed. 

The  1947  UN  Partition  Resolution:  It  has 
been  argued  that  by  partially  basing  its 
"Declaration  of  Independence"  on  UN  Reso- 
lution 181  of  1947.  which,  as  explicitly  men- 
tioned in  the  declaration,  partitioned  Pales- 
tine into  an  Arab  state  and  a  Jewish  state, 
the  PNC  implicitly  accepted  Israel's  right  to 
exist.  At  first  glance,  this  argument  has 
much  merit.  When  it  accepted  181  as  a  par- 
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tial  basis  for  the  Jewish  state,  the  Israeli 
Declaration  of  Independence  of  May  14. 
1948,  Indeed  extended  implicit  recognition 
to  the  UN  stipulated  Arab  state  in  Palestine 
(which,  of  course,  was  made  defunct  soon 
afterward  by  the  1948  war  and  the  1949  Ar- 
mistice agreements). 

A  comparative  reading  of  both  documents 
leaves  no  doubt  that  the  Palestinian  decla- 
ration was  influenced  by  the  basic  document 
of  Israeli's  indep)endence.  There  are  paral- 
lelisms between  the  two  texts,  especially  in 
their  references  to  Resolution  181  as  a  basis 
for  their  claims  of  sovereignty:  according  to 
the  Palestinian  document. "".  .  .  yet  it  is  this 
Resolution  that  still  provides  those  condi- 
tions of  international  legitimacy  that  ensure 
the  right  of  the  Palestinian  Arab  people  to 
sovereignty  and  national  independence;" 
the  Israeli  declaration  states.  "The  recogni- 
tion by  the  United  Nations  of  the  right  of 
the  Jewish  people  to  establish  their  state  is 
irrevocable." 

But  here  the  similarity  ends.  The  PNC 
declaration  denounces  181  as  a  resolution 
following  upon  which  "historical  injustice" 
was  ""inflicted  on  the  Palestinian  Arab 
people  resulting  in  their  dispersion  and  de- 
priving them  of  their  right  to  self-determi- 
nation"; by  contrast,  all  references  to  181  in 
the  Israeli  declaration  are  positive.  More  im- 
portant, while  nothing  in  the  Israeli  decla- 
ration in  any  way  contradicts  181,  the  PNC's 
determination  that  Jerusalem  is  the  capital 
of  the  Palestinian  state  directly  contradicts 
181's  internationalization  of  Jenisalem. 

Although  naturally  desirous  of  acquiring 
of  Palestine,  Israel  in  its  1948  Declaration  of 
Independence  fully  accepted  the  UN  Parti- 
tion Resolution  and  even  expressed  a  will- 
ingness to  "cooperate  with  the  agencies  and 
representatives  of  the  United  Nations  in  im- 
plementing the  resolution  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  November  29.  1947. "  Converse- 
ly, the  PNC  in  1988,  equally  desirous  to  ac- 
quire all  of  Palestine,  referred  to  181  exclu- 
sively as  a  source  of  ""international  legitima- 
cy" for  the  Palestinian  state  while  denounc- 
ing the  Resolution's  consequences  and  con- 
tradicting one  of  its  main  provisions:  181  as 
such  was  not  endorsed  and  recognition  of 
Israel  was  not  implied— and  at  his  press 
statement  in  Geneva  Arafat  as  well  merely 
referred  to  Resolution  181  as  "the  basis  for 
Palestinian  independence."' 

Yet  similarly  to  its  favorable  mention  of 
242/338,  the  PNC's  partially  positive  refer- 
ence to  181  was  new.  Its  1968  Palestine  Na- 
tional Covenant,  most  recently  reaffirmed 
at  its  16th  session  held  in  Amman  in  Novem- 
ber 1984.  stated  that  the  "partition  of  Pales- 
tine, which  took  place  in  1947.  is  fundamen- 
tally invalid,  however  long  [it]  last[s] "  (Ar- 
ticle 19).  While  several  PLO  spokesmen  had 
earlier  made  positive  references  to  181.  the 
PNC  had  never  done  so  before.  (This  raises 
the  question  as  to  which  of  these  two  basic 
PLO  documents  is  paramount,  a  matter 
which  is  discussed  later  in  this  report.) 

Definition  of  Borders:  Had  the  PNC  de- 
fined the  Iwrders  of  the  Palestinian  state  it 
declared  in  Algiers  and  had  these  Ijorders 
encompassed  less  than  the  whole  territory 
of  Palestine,  a  sound  case  could  have  been 
made  that  by  implication,  the  PNC  had  rec- 
ognized Israel  s  right  to  exist  in  the  area  of 
Palestine  falling  outside  those  borders.  As 
implied  in  242  and  explicitly  acknowledged 
not  only  by  the  Western  democracies  but 
also  by  the  Soviet  bloc,  by  many  third-world 
countries,  and  by  Egypt,  the  area  of  uncon- 
tested Israeli  sovereignty  falls  within  the 
1949  Armistice  lines  (popularly  but  inaccu- 
rately   known    as   the   "•pre-1967    borders") 
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agreed  upon  by  Israel,  Egypt,  Syria,  Jordan, 
and  Lebanon  nearly  four  decades  ago.  An 
unambiguous  PNC  acceptance  of  those  lines 
in  the  form  of  explicitly  limiting  the  de- 
clared Palestinian  gtate  to  the  West  Banlc 
and  Gaza  would  have  constituted  an  impres- 
sive indication  that  the  PLO  at  last  had 
come  around  to  accepting  the  reality  of  a 
Jewish  state  within  the  "Oreen  Line". 

Yet  nowhere  in  the  PNC's  'Declaration  of 
Independence"— nor,  for  that  matter.  In  its 
"Political  Statement"— is  there  any  explicit 
mention  of  borders.  The  favorable  reference 
to  242/338  has  been  described  as  implied  ac- 
ceptance of  the  Armistice  lines,  but  that 
construction  requires  so  many  layers  of  in- 
ference as  to  become  virtually  meaningless. 
A  degree  of  meaning  somewhat  closer  to  the 
surface  may  be  detected  in  the  "Political 
Statement's"  call  for  "Israeli  withdrawal 
from  all  the  Palestinian  and  Arab  territories 
that  it  has  occupied  since  1967,  including 
Arab  Jerusalem."  The  implication  has  been 
claimed  that  by  specifically  demanding  an 
Israeli  withdrawal  to  the  Armistice  lines, 
the  PNC  in  effect  accepted  Israel's  perma- 
nent presence  within  those  lines.  Since, 
however,  the  PNC  gives  no  indication  in  its 
resolutions  that  the  declared  Palestinian 
state  is  limited  to  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza, 
nothing  in  these  texts  suggests  that  such  Is- 
raeli withdrawal  would  satisfy  its  demands. 
What.  then,  is  there  to  prevent  the  PLO 
from  demanding  further  withdrawal  as  soon 
as  what  has  often  been  described  in  the 
PLO  literature  as  the  "first  stage"— i.e.. 
evacuation  by  Israel  of  all  the  territories  it 
captured  in  1967— has  been  completed? 

This  question  is  particularly  pertinent 
since  it  is  equally  valid  to  infer  from  the 
"Declaration  of  Independence's"  claimed 
derivation  of  "international  legitimacy" 
from  181  the  suggestion  that  the  declared 
Palestinian  state  comprises  not  only  the 
West  Bank  and  Gaza  but  also  the  other 
parts  of  Palestine  allocated  by  the  United 
Nations  to  the  Arab  state  (which  was  voided 
by  the  1948  war  and  the  1949  Armistice 
agreements).  On  that  basis,  an  Israeli  with- 
drawal from  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza  would 
have  to  be  followed  by  the  evacuation  of  the 
Galilee,  all  of  Jerusalem,  large  chunks  of 
the  Negev,  and  more.  Such  evacuation  has 
been  termed  In  Palestinian  writings  "the 
second  stage"  and  is  unacceptable  not  only 
to  Israel  and  the  United  State  but  to  most 
nations  of  the  world. 

Tet  even  that  would  not  necessarily  satis- 
fy the  PLO.  The  PNC's  "E>eclaration  of  In- 
dependence" states:  The  PNC  "hereby  pro- 
claims the  reestablishment  of  the  State  of 
Palestine  on  our  Palestinian  territory  with 
its  capital  Jerusalem;"  "Palestinian  terri- 
tory" is  consistently  employed  by  the  PLO 
as  encompassing  all  of  Palestine.  And  with 
the  possible  exception  of  the  two  ambiguous 
and  self-contradictory  references  to  Resolu- 
tion 181,  the  entire  "Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence" reads  like  an  unabashed  claim  to 
the  whole  country.  It  affirms  the  "undying 
connection"  between  Palestine  and  the  Pal- 
estinians; it  exhimies  the  1919  Covenant  of 
the  League  of  Nations  and  1923  Treaty  of 
Lausanne  to  buttress  its  claim  that  "all  of 
the  Arab  territories,  including  Palestine," 
were  promised  their  freedom  six  decades 
ago;  and  its  speaks  of  the  "expulsion  from 
their  ancestral  homes  of  the  majority  of 
Palestine's  inhabitants"— that  could  only 
mean  all  of  Palestine,  as  does  the  repeated 
and  unqualified  affirmation  of  the  Palestin- 
ians' "right  of  return"  to  Palestine. 

Hence,  the  Inference  that  the  PNC's  de- 
clared Palestinian  state  encompasses  all  of 
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Palestine- the  "'third  stage"  in  PLO  par- 
lance (the  three-stage  doctrine  is  described 
by  Parouk  Kaddoumi.  head  of  the  PLO's 
Political  Department,  in  an  interview  with 
Newatoeek,  March  14,  1977,  p.  37)— is  at  least 
as  valid  as  are  those  indicating  that  the 
PNC  restricted  the  declared  Palestinian 
state  to  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza  or  to  the 
1947  UN  Partition  borders.  Arafat  himself 
semed  to  corroborate  that  troubling 
thought.  In  answer  to  the  reporter  Walter 
Ruby's  question  why,  if  as  the  declaration 
implied,  the  PNC  was  ready  for  a  two-state 
solution,  it  did  not  explicitly  mention  locat- 
ing Palestine  in  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza. 
Arafat  explained  that  he  was  still  bound  by 
the  PNC  decision  of  1974,  which  approved 
the  establishment  of  a  Palestinian  state  on 
any  part  of  Palestinian  territory  that  is  lib- 
erated (Village  Voice,  December  6,  1988). 
Similarly,  Arafat's  deputy  Abu  lyad  de- 
scribed the  PNC's  decisions  as  a  "refine- 
ment" of  its  1974  "phase  program"'  meant  to 
""revitalize'"  it  and  to  '"create  for  it  a  mecha- 
nism in  order  to  get  it  moving"'  (Al-Yawm,  al 
Sabah,  Paris,  Nov.  28,  1988). 

That  PNC  decision,  adopted  in  Cairo  in 
June  1974,  is  very  explicit  on  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  third  stage:  after  asserting 
that  the  Palestinians  have  the  "right  to 
return  to  and  determine  their  fate  on  all 
their  national  soil,"  it  states  that  "'the  PLO 
will  struggle  by  all  means,  foremost  of 
which  is  armed  struggle,  to  liberate  Pales- 
tinian land  and  to  establish  the  people"s  na- 
tional, independent  and  fighting  authority 
on  every  part  of  Palestine  to  be  liberated. 
That  authority  will  struggle  for  .  .  .  com- 
pleting the  liberation  of  all  Palestinian 
soil." 

As  if  to  leave  no  doubt  that  this  is  indeed 
what  the  PNC  had  in  mind,  the  PLO"s  offi- 
cial newspaper,  Filastin  al  Thawra  (Nov.  27, 
1988),  printed  an  exceedingly  troubling 
statement  by,  its  editor,  PLO  spokesman 
Ahmad  Abd  al-Rahman: 

"'On  the  morning  of  November  15  Pales- 
tine entered  into  its  land  and  its  history 
while  Israel  exited  the  land  which  does  not 
belong  to  it  and  the  history  which  is  did  not 
create  .  .  .  The  initial  signs  show  that  the 
Zionist  cancer  in  Palestine  is  consuming 
itself  or  has  chosen  to  make  Palestine  its 
last  'Massada.'  .  .  .  Palestine,  which  is 
shaped  like  a  dagger,  does  not  recognize  the 
concept  of  partition,  and  what  is  now  occur- 
ring with  the  declaration  of  our  independ- 
ence is  not  the  partition  of  the  dagger,  but 
rather  the  entry  into  the  homeland." 

All  this  provides  precious  little  comfort 
for  proponents  of  peace  who  regard  the  un- 
ambiguous acceptance  of  Israel  within  de- 
fined borders  as  a  sine  qua  non  for  the  be- 
gining  of  peace  negotiations. 
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Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Frank]  and 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Gejden- 
son]  for  submitting  the  majority  of  this  crucial 
study.  I  would  just  reaffirm  the  importance  of 
this  debate  and  ask  that  the  following  section 
be  read  and  given  serious  consideration: 


DIRECT  NEGOTIATIONS 

Another  way  the  PNC  might  have  ex- 
pressed Implicit  readiness  to  recognize  Israel 
would  have  been  through  an  offer  to  enter 
direct  negotiations  with  its  government.  No 
such  offer  was  made.  The  negotiating 
framework  proposed  by  the  PNC  is  one  of 
an  "effective  international  conference" 
under  UN  auspices  and  with  the  participa- 
tion of  the  Security  Council's  permanent 
members  as  well  as  of  "all  other  parties  to 
the  struggle  in  the  region,  including  the  Pal- 
estine Liberation  Organization."  But  the 
PNC-conceived  international  conference 
bears  little  resemblance  to  the  conference 
envisaged  in  the  April  1987  London  agree- 
ment between  Israeli  Foreign  Minister 
Shimon  Peres  and  Jordan's  King  Hussein 
and  endorsed  by  Secretary  of  State  George 
Shultz  last  March.  Whereas  the  Israelis. 
Jordanians,  and  Americans  perceived  of  a 
non-binding  conference  that  would  largely 
serve  as  a  legitimating  "umbrella"  for 
direct,  face-to-face  negotiations  among  the 
parties  concerned,  the  PNC  baldly  stipulat- 
ed that  "the  Security  Council  will  draw  up 
and  guarantee  the  arrsuigements  for  securi- 
ty and  peace  among  all  the  affected  states 
in  the  region,  including  the  Palestinian 
state."'  The  PNC  thus  relegated  the  "parties 
to  the  struggle  in  the  region"  to  a  rubber 
stamp  for  an  imposed  solution  by  the  Secu- 
rity Council's  permanent  members— the 
United  States,  the  Soviet  Union,  China, 
Britain,  and  France:  that  on  top  of  saddling 
the  conference  with  rigid  preconditions  as 
described  earlier. 

Clearly,  even  the  PLO's  most  ardent  sup- 
porters would  be  hard  put  to  distill  any  re- 
assuring readiness  to  recognize  Israel  from 
this  formula. 

RESPECT  POR  SOVEREIGNTY 

A  subtle  yet  unmistakable  indication  of  an 
intention  to  reverse  its  longstanding  rejec- 
tion of  Israel's  right  to  exist  would  have 
been  an  omission  by  the  PNC  of  past  de- 
mands that  plainly  contravened  Israel's  sov- 
ereignty within  the  1949  Armistice  lines. 
Among  those  demands,  none  was  as  intru- 
sive as  the  claim  of  a  "right"  of  Palestinian 
"return"  (haqq  al-awda)  to  the  territory 
that  has  been  under  Israel's  jurisdiction  for 
four  decades,  including  Haifa,  Jaffa.  Acre 
and  the  other  Israeli  towns  and  villages: 
While  national  immigration  policies  are  a  le- 
gitimate issue  for  international  negotia- 
tions, no  sovereign  state  has  ever  conceded 
the  right  to  determine  admission  and  exclu- 
sion of  would-be  immigrants. 

Yet  the  "Right  of  the  Return"  is  asserted 
both  in  the  "Declaration  of  Independence  " 
and  in  the  "Political  Statement."  And  to 
leave  no  doubt  that  this  "right"  applies  to 
the  entire  country  and  not  just  to  the  West 
Bank  and  Gaza,  the  '"Political  Statement" 
affirms  the  settlement  of  the  issue  of  the 
Palestinian  refugees  in  accordance  with  the 
resolution  of  the  United  Nations  regarding 
this  matter.  Most  General  Assembly  resolu- 
tions on  the  Palestinian  refugees  have  reaf- 
firmed, in  tougher  language.  Resolution 
194(111)  of  1948  (Article  11).  which  stipulat- 
ed that  refugees  wishing  to  return  to  their 
homes  In  Palestine  '"should  be  permitted  to 
do  so"  and  that  "compensation  should  be 
paid  to  those  choosing  not  to  return." 

RZPERKNCXS  TO  ISRAEL 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  mention  of 
Israel  by  name  in  the  "Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence" and  "Political  Statement"  im- 
plies PNC  recognition  of  Israel's  legitimacy. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  substituting  this 
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word  for  the  usual  perjorative  appellations 
displays  a  welcome  measure  of  realism.  But 
it  is  not  new:  The  PNC  had  called  Israel  by 
name  in  previous  sessions  as  well.  Further- 
more, despite  the  explicit  references  to 
Israel  the  PNC  apparently  could  not  resist 
inserting  into  the  "Political  Statement"  the 
ostensibly  discarded  term  "Zionist  entity." 

Most  important,  the  only  case  in  which 
the  PNC  not  only  mentions  Israel  but  also 
describes  its  nature  reflects  anything  but 
readiness  to  recognize  its  right  to  exist. 
Israel  is  depicted  In  the  "Political  SUte- 
ment"  as  a  "fascist,  racist,  colonialist  state 
based  on  the  usurpation  of  the  Palestinian 
land  and  on  the  annihilation  of  the  Pales- 
tinian people."  Portraying  a  state  in  a 
manner  suggesting  that  it  is  a  combination 
of  Nazi  Germany,  South  Africa,  and  French 
Algeria  is  hardly  an  indication  of  acceptance 
and  recognition.  The  same  is  true  of  the  ex- 
punging of  Israel  from  the  huge  map  of  Pal- 
estine at  the  hall  where  the  PNC  session 
was  held  or  from  the  PLC  publications  dis- 
tributed during  the  session. 

REVISION  OF  THE  NATIONAL  COVENANT 

Despite  all  these  shortcomings  in  the  reso- 
lutions it  adopted,  the  PNC  might  have 
taken  the  one  courageous  step  that  would 
have  dramatically  changed  its  Image  in  the 
West,  and,  indeed,  fulfilled  an  informal 
fourth  American  condition  for  PLC  legiti- 
mation (it  was  urged  by  President-elect 
George  Bush  and  in  the  Republican  party 
platform  but  not  stipulated  in  the  binding 
U.S.  Administration  commitments  of  1975 
or  in  the  U.S.  law  signed  by  President 
Reagan  in  1985);  abrogation  or  amendment 
of  those  clauses  in  the  Palestine  National 
Covenant  that  called  for  the  elimination  of 
the  State  of  Israel. 

That  covenant,  adopted  by  the  PNC  in 
Cairo  in  1968  and  most  recently  reaffirmed 
at  the  council's  1984  session  in  Amman,  is 
an  extraordinarily  hard-line  document. 
Among  other  things,  it  asserts  a  Palestinian 
right  to  sovereignty  in  all  of  Palestine  (Arti- 
cles 2,  3  and  9);  declares  that  Israel's  estab- 
lishment is  "fundamentally  invalid"  (Article 
19);  and  asserts  the  "duty"  to  "liquidate  the 
Zionist  presence  in  Palestine"  through 
"armed  struggle"  (Articles  9  and  15). 

There  is  no  question  that  the  PNC  took 
no  steps  formally  to  amend— let  alone 
repeal— this  document.  According  to  Article 
33  of  the  covenant,  it  "may  only  be  amend- 
ed with  a  majority  of  two  thirds  of  the  total 
number  of  the  members  of  the  National 
Council  of  the  PLC  at  a  special  meeting 
called  for  that  purpose."  No  motion  was 
made  In  Algiers  to  reconvene  the  PNC  at  a 
special  session  to  amend  the  covenant;  no 
vote  on  the  covenant  was  taken— or  request- 
ed—at the  Algiers  session;  and  as  stated  by 
Arafat's  deputy  Abu  lyad,  "the  PLC  has  no 
Intention  of  amending  the  covenant"  and 
the  issue  "was  not  even  raised"  in  the  Al- 
giers session  (Al-Hawadith.  Beirut,  Dec.  2, 
1988). 

It  has  been  argued,  however,  that  al- 
though not  formally  repealed  or  amended  in 
Algiers,  the  Palestine  National  Covenant 
was  in  effect  superseded  by  the  provisions 
of  the  PNC's  "Declaration  of  Independence" 
and  "Political  Statement."  Had  the  PNC 
adopted  new  provisions  that  clearly  altered 
the  terms  of  the  covenant,  advocates  of  its 
position  might  have  claimed  some  merit  for 
this  argument.  But  a  careful  examination  of 
the  Algiers  resolutions  against  the  text  of 
the  Palestine  National  Covenant  establishes 
that  despite  the  less  strident  language 
adopted  in  Algiers,  none  of  the  covenant's 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

main  provisions— including  all  those  men- 
tioned above— were  in  any  way  altered,  re- 
vised, or  contravened. 

There  is  only  one  point  on  which  the  Al- 
giers resolutions  directly  contradict  the  cov- 
enant: The  "Declaration  of  Independence's" 
assertion  that  the  1947  UN  Partition  Reso- 
lution provides  international  legitimacy  to 
Palestinian  independence  is  clearly  incom- 
patible with  the  covenant's  affirmation  that 
"the  partition  of  Palestine,  which  took  place 
in  1947,"  is  "fundamentally  invalid"  (Article 
19).  But  as  shown  earlier,  this  ostensibly 
new  departure  fell  short  of  indicating— or 
even  implying— recognition  of  Israel.  The 
Palestine  National  Covenant,  then,  was  not 
contradicted  by  the  PNC  resolutions.  As 
Ahmad  Sidqi  al-Dajani.  member  of  the 
PLC's  Educational  and  Cultural  Council 
and  a  former  member  of  its  Executive  Com- 
mittee, wrote  in  a  Saudi  Arabian  newspaper 
after  the  Algiers  session,  "We  in  the  PLO 
draw  a  clear  distinction  between  the  Cov- 
enant and  political  programs,  since  the  Cov- 
enant contains  the  permanent  strategic 
policy,  while  the  political  programs  contain 
the  phased  policy."  (Okaz.  November  22. 
1988). 

At  his  subsequent  statement  to  the  press 
in  Geneva.  Arafat's  interpretation  certainly 
did  contradict  the  Palestine  National  Cov- 
enant when  he  said,  "We  mean  .  .  .  the 
right  of  all  parties  ...  to  exist  in  peace  and 
security  ....  including  Israel."  That  was  a 
gratifying  move  indeed.  For  the  first  time 
an  authoritative  PLC  leader  publicly  broke 
the  taboo  enshrined  by  the  Covenant 
against  uttering  words  indicating  recogni- 
tion of  Israels  right  to  exist.  Unfortunately, 
however,  that  one-time  interpretation  was 
never  repeated  by  Arafat  himself  or  by 
other  PLO  leaders.  Instead,  several  weeks 
after  Arafat's  declaration  a  senior  PLO  offi- 
cial, Fatah  Central  Committee  member  and 
Palestinian  ambassaidor  to  Saudi  Arabia 
Rafiq  al-Natshah,  made  the  following  un- 
challenged statement  to  a  Kuwaiti  newspa- 
per (Al-Watan,  Jan.  8,  1989): 

The  PLO  Charter  [i.e..  Covenant]  is  still 
the  foundation  of  the  PLO's  political  and 
militant  action.  An  incremental  program  is 
the  base  of  the  current  political  move.  Dis- 
cussion must  concentrate  the  extent  of  har- 
mony established  between  various  political 
decisions  on  the  one  hand  and  the  charter 
suid  the  incremental  program  on  the  other. 

The  covenant  then,  is  supplemented  but 
not  supplanted  by  the  "Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence" and  the  "Political  Statement"— 
and,  according  to  Arafat  and  Abu  lyad.  by 
the  1974  "phased  program"  of  the  PNC  as 
well. 

PLC  INTERPRETATIONS 

There  is  one  effective  way  in  which  the 
PLO  leadership  might  have  somewhat  miti- 
gated the  negative  effects  of  the  PNC  reso- 
lutions' shortcomings  and  ambiguities:  Had 
it  publicly  and  straightforwardly  told  the 
Palestinians  that  the  real  meaning  of  those 
resolutions  was  recognition  of  Israel's  right 
to  exist,  or,  at  the  very  least,  unqualified  ac- 
ceptance of  242  in  a  manner  in  which  such 
recognition  might  clearly  be  inferred.  Pales- 
tinian opinion  might  have  begun  to  shift  in 
that  direction  and  perhaps  led  to  genuine 
change  in  the  next  PNC  session.  This,  how- 
ever, has  not  happened.  With  the  exception 
of  Arafat's  statements  in  Stockholm  and 
Geneva.  Palestinian  leaders  have  made  clear 
in  their  public  pronouncements,  particularly 
in  the  Arab  media,  that  no  recognition  of 
Israel  or  acceptance  of  242  was  decided  in 
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Algiers,  or  at  best  have  left  this  issue  unan- 
swered. 

Immediately  after  the  adoption  of  the 
"Political  Statement,"  Arafat  was  asked 
whether  he  believed  that  acceptance  of  242 
represented  acceptance  of  Israel.  The  PLO 
leader  declined  to  give  an  explicit  answer. 
PFLP  leader  George  Habash  stated  candid- 
ly: "In  my  opinion,  there's  a  great  differ- 
ence between  recognizing  Israel  firmly  and 
officiaUy,  and  accepting  242  and  338.  I  do 
not  regard  that  the  PNC  recognized  Israel" 
(New  York  Times,  November  16,  1988).  Simi- 
larly, Arafat's  deputy  Abu  lyad  stated  to 
the  largest-circulation  daily  newspaper  in 
Kuwait,  country  of  residence  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Palestinians:  "Acceptance  of 
242  and  338  does  not  mean  recognition  of 
Israel"  (Al-Qabas,  November  15.  1988).  In  an 
interview  with  another  major  Kuwait  daily, 
the  head  of  the  PLO's  Political  Department 
Farouk  Kaddoumi  went  even  further.  He 
stated  that  "the  entire  Palestine  National 
Council  is  opposed  to  242,  which  cannot  be 
the  basis  for  an  international  conference" 
(Al-Siyasa,  November  19,  1988).  There  is 
compelling  evidence  that  the  PLO  has 
indeed  sought  to  conceal  the  PNC's  positive 
reference  to  242/338  from  its  own  Palestini- 
an constituency:  Broadcasting  from  Bagh- 
dad the  full  text  of  the  'Political  State- 
ment," the  PLO's  official  radio  station  omit- 
ted the  one  reference  to  242/338  included  in 
the  official  text  distributed  to  reporters  in 
Algiers  (text  of  the  PLO  radio  broadcast  in 
the  U.S.  Foreign  Broadcast  Information 
Service,  November  16,  1988). 

Even  after  Arafat's  conciliatory  statement 
In  Geneva  on  December  14,  1988,  PLO  lead- 
ers continued  to  indicate  their  refusal  to 
recognize  Israel's  existence— let  alone  its 
right  to  exist.  Thus,  the  term  "Zionist 
entity"  was  used  (e.g.,  Farouk  Kaddoumi  in 
an  Interview  with  the  Gulf  News  Agency. 
Manama,  Dec.  29.  1988,  and  PLO  Executive 
Committee  member  Mustafa  al-Zibri  In  a 
statement  quoted  by  the  Kuwaiti  newspaper 
Al-Qabas.  Dec.  19,  1988).  PNC  speaker  Abd 
al-Hamid  al-Sai'h  declared:  The  Islamic  fun- 
damentalist movement  Hamas  "has  issued  a 
statement  explicitly  saying  that  its  aim  is 
all  Palestine.  We  also  aspire  for  the  same 
objective.  However,  In  light  of  the  current 
International  political  state  of  affairs,  we 
are  working  within  the  available  possibili- 
ties. After  this,  we  can  speak  about  the 
other  matters"  (Al-Siyasa,  Kuwait.  Dec.  23, 
1988).  And  PLO  representative  in  Saudi 
Arabia  Rafik  al-Natshe  said  at  an  event  at- 
tended by  Arafat:  "Our  return  to  Palestine 
and  our  victory  will  be  possible  only  with 
Allah's  help  and  with  our  return  to  Faluja, 
Jaffa,  and  Haifa"  (Saudi  News  Agency.  Jan. 
2,  1989). 

Unfortunately,  then,  the  PLO  leadership's 
post-PNC  handling  of  the  Algiers  resolu- 
tions has  only  served  to  aggravate  the 
doubts  that  it  intends  in  any  way  to  move 
towards  recognition  of  Israel.  Unless  dis- 
seminated in  Arabic  as  well,  positive  state- 
ments about  the  Algiers  resolutions  by  PLO 
spokesmen  or  supporters  to  Western  media 
have  virtually  no  impact  on  the  Palestinians 
living  In  the  Middle  East— the  PLO's  natu- 
ral constituency— and  may  be  regarded  pri- 
marily as  attempts  to  persuade  Western 
public  opinion  that  the  PLO  has  at  least 
earned  Western  support. 
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HON.  MARTIN  FROST 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  9,  1989 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have  done 
each  year  sirK»  beirtg  elected  to  Congress  in 
1979,  I  am  inserting  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  personal  financial  information  that  goes 
beyorxj  what  is  required  under  Rules  of  the 
House. 

Balance  sheet:  Martin  and  Valerie  Frost  as 
of  December  31.  1988 

Assets: 

Condominium.  Dallas, 
Texas $47,500.00 

House  and  Lot,  Arling- 
ton, Virginia 292,100.00 

Home  furnishings  and 
other  personal  effects ..  35,000.00 

Savings,  Wright  Patman 
Federal  Credit  Union ...  49.15 

CheciUng  Account, 
Wright  Patman  Feder- 
al Credit  Union 10.544.81 

Retirement.  U.S.  Con- 
gress    34.494.06 

Thrift  Savings  Plan 6.694. 18 

IRA's  (Martin  and  Valer- 
ie)   18.726.37 

Washington  Fringe  Ben- 
efit Investment  Club ....  5,362.07 

Subtotal 450,480.64 

Automobiles: 
1979   Chevrolet   Chev- 

ette 1,000.00 

1984  ToyoU  Van 4,550.00 

1984  Starcraft  Pop-up 

TraUer 2,090.00 

1985  Pontlac  6000 5,575.00 

Subtotal 13,215.00 

Stocks  and  Bonds: 
553  Shares  Central  and 

Southwest 17,143.00 

772  Shares  Exxon 34,740.00 

99  Shares      General 

Motors 8,452.00 

273     Shares     Houston 

Industries 7,507.00 

137  Shares  Eli  UUy 11,936.00 

54  Shares  MobU 2,470.00 

179  Shares  Westing- 
house 9,352.00 

929  Shares  Fundamen- 
tal Investors 13,492.00 

U.S.  Savings  Bonds 300.00 

300  Shares  Wal-Mart ...  9,225.00 

8  Shares  General 
Motors  (E) 349.00 

8  Shares  General 
Motors  (H) 223.00 

100  Shares    Anheuser 

Busch 3,137.00 

60  Shares  Waste  Man- 
acement 2,490.00 

180  Shares  Blockbust- 
er Entertainment 3,080.00 

120  Shares  Merck 6,780.00 
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75     Shares     Schering 
Plough 4,312.00 

Subtotal 134,988.00 

Total  assets 598,683.64 
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A  CATASTROPHIC  MISTAKE 


Liabilities: 
Mortgages: 
Star   States   Mortgage 
Corporation    (Dallas 

Condomiunium) 

Paine- Webber   (Arling- 
ton Residence) 

37,225.76 
171,185.25 

Century            National 
Bank  (Arlington  Re- 
sience) 

37,446.80 

Subtotal 

245,857.81 

Installment  Loans: 
Open  Charge  Accounts 
(Balance) 

1,000.00 

GMAC  (Automobile).... 

3,355.44 

Subtotal 

4,355.44 

Total  liabilities 

250,213.25 

Net  worth: 
Total  Assets 

598.683.64 

Total  Liabilities 

250.213.25 

Total  net  worth 

348,470.39 

A  TRIBUTE  IN  MEMORY  OP 
JANICE  JOHNSON 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

or  CALirORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  9,  1989 

Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
honor  the  memory  of  Ms.  Janice  Johnson. 
Janice  was  a  teacher  for  11  years  at  the 
Curtis  Park  School,  a  special  education  pro- 
gram at  the  Sacramento,  CA  Children's  Home. 
Janice  taught  elementary  and  junior  high 
school  students  and  during  her  tenure  she 
worked  with  approximately  600  youngsters. 

According  to  Janice's  colleagues  at  the 
school: 

Janice  will  be  remembered  most  for  her 
sincere  commitment  to  her  students.  She 
challenged  their  academic  luiowledge  and 
worked  to  build  their  self-confidence. 
Always  available  to  listen  to  their  concerns, 
Janice  had  the  intuitive  gift  of  knowing 
when  a  student  was  ready  to  return  to  the 
mainstresim  of  public  school.  Her  dedication 
was  endless. 

Janice  will  be  deeply  missed  by  her  stu- 
dents, her  colleagues,  and  ttie  community  of 
Sacramento.  Those  wfK>  knew  her  will  keep 
endearing  memories  of  her  with  the  knowl- 
edge that  she  was  an  exceptional  person. 

I  applaud  Janice's  (xjmmitment  to  the  edu- 
cation of  ttie  youth  of  Sacramento,  and  com- 
mend her  for  making  the  kids  that  she  taught 
and  knew  a  part  of  her  life. 


HON.  ALFRED  A.  (AL) 
McCANDLESS 

or  CALirORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  9.  1989 

Mr.  McCANDLESS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  great 
number  of  people  in  my  congressional  district 
in  California  are  up  in  arms  about  the  Medi- 
care Catastrophic  Ck}verage  Act  passed  last 
year.  On  March  28,  1989,  I  met  with  a  group 
of  at  least  300  seniors  who  had  complaints 
about  the  new  law,  and  who  had  some  hard 
questions  to  answer.  I  gave  them  the  facts 
about  the  catastrophic  Medicare  law,  but  they 
were  definitely  not  pleased  with  it,  and  I  was 
glad  I  could  say  I  voted  against  the  bill. 

We  cannot  escape  the  fact  that  the  cata- 
strophic law  does  more  harm  than  good.  The 
following  article  by  Joan  Beck  outlines  cleariy 
the  many  hardships  imposed  on  seniors  by 
the  Medicare  Catastrophic  Cktverage  Act.  It 
appeared  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  on  February 
16.  1989.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  it,  and 
join  me  in  my  efforts  to  repeal  the  new  Medi- 
care law: 

A  Mean  Mistake  That  Is  Cold,  Costly 
Comfort  for  Elderly 

(By  Joan  Beck) 

All  those  new  Medicare  benefits  for  which 
the  middle-income  elderly  are  being  forced 
to  pay  the  highest  income  tax  rates  in  the 
nation  don't  add  up  to  much. 

Just  ask  the  insurance  companies. 

Members  of  Congress  who  pushed  the 
Medicare  Catastrophic  Coverage  Act  have 
been  trying  to  assure  the  outraged  elderly 
that  their  new  benefits  are  well  worth  the 
huge  new  surtax  on  their  federal  income  tax 
and  the  extra  payment  on  Part  B  of  Medi- 
care. You  won't  need  "medigap"  insurance 
to  cover  what  Medicare  doesn't,  the  bill's 
supporters  told  the  elderly.  Or  at  least  it 
won't  have  to  cover  as  many  benefits  and  it 
won't  cost  you  so  much. 

But  insurers  have  taken  a  hard-headed 
look  at  the  benefits  the  new  law  provides 
and  instead  of  cutting  the  premiums  on 
their  medigap  policies,  most  of  them  are 
raising  their  rates.  Middle-income  elderly 
people  must  now  pay  up  to  $848  extra  in 
new  Medicare  charges— and  most  of  them 
must  still  lay  out  10  to  75  percent  more  for 
medigap  insurance. 

About  70  percent  of  Medicare  benefici- 
aries have  medigap  coverage,  according  to 
financial  analysts.  Policies  cost  an  average 
of  about  $420  to  $600  a  year,  but  can  range 
from  about  $190  to  al>out  $1,300,  deE>ending 
on  the  extent  of  lienef its  and  such  factors  as 
area.  New  benefits  or  not.  Medicare  recipi- 
ents who  want  adequate  protection  against 
overwhelming  medical  bills  still  have  to 
have  medigap  coverage,  financial  advisers 
say. 

Even  the  American  Association  of  Retired 
Persons,  many  of  whose  members  are  bitter 
about  AARP's  support  of  the  hated  new  leg- 
islation, has  raised  premiums  on  the  medi- 
gap policies  it  sells  with  the  Prudential  In- 
surance Co.  by  an  average  of  40  iiercent. 

The  AARP  is  making  what  has  become  a 
standard  defense  of  the  cruelly  misnamed 
bill:  Without  the  new  law,  the  jump  in  medi- 
gap rates  would  have  been  even  bigger. 

That's  probably  so.  But  it's  estimated  that 
the  new  law  is  holding  down  Increases  in 
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medigap  premiums  by  only  10  to  15  percent 
this  year— a  saving  far  less  than  the  cost  of 
the  double  tax  blow  in  the  new  law.  (A  few 
provisions  in  the  act  won't  kicli  in  for  a  year 
or  two,  but  because  of  catches,  copayments 
and  deductibles,  most  of  the  elderly  won't 
benefit  much  then  either,  if  at  all.) 

Despite  its  deceptive  "catastrophic  cover- 
age" title,  the  new  law  does  not  pay  for 
most  nursing  home  care— the  long-term  ex- 
pense most  likely  to  be  a  financial  disaster 
for  most  people. 

Another  cold  indication  of  how  little  help 
the  new  law  will  be  in  covering  medical  costs 
for  the  elderly  comes  from  the  Financial  Ac- 
counting Standards  Board.  Last  week  it  said 
it  intends  to  order  companies  to  put  aside 
billions  of  dollars  in  profits  to  pay  the  medi- 
cal and  insurance  bills  of  their  retirees. 
Some  employees  fear  the  standards  board 
ruling  will  give  employers  another  incentive 
to  drop  medigap  insurance  for  future  retir- 
ees. The  new  Medicare  coverage  will  take 
care  of  you.  some  employees  are  inaccurate- 
ly being  told. 

It's  the  income  tax  surtax  that  infuriates 
and  frightens  the  elderly  most.  The  tax  hits 
everyone  eligible  for  Medicare  who  pays 
$150  or  more  in  federal  income  taxes,  in 
effect  Increasing  their  taxes  by  15  percent 
until  they  have  paid  an  extra  $800  each. 
The  rate  goes  up  each  year  until  by  1993  the 
surtax  will  add  28  percent  to  the  tax  liabil- 
ity of  the  elderly,  with  a  cap  of  $1,050;  both 
the  rate  and  the  cap  can  be  adjusted  upward 
after  that  to  cover  costs. 

The  new  law  also  slaps  an  extra  $4  a 
month  on  Part  B  of  Medicare.  That  charge 
will  increase  each  year  until  it  hits  $10.20  a 
month  in  1993,  with  no  limits  In  sight  after 
that. 

But  as  tens  of  thousands  of  the  elderly 
have  written  to  members  of  Congress,  the 
new  income  tax  hits  primarily  middle- 
income  retirees,  not  the  rich,  as  propaganda 
from  supporters  of  the  bill  and  AARP 
apologists  have  insisted.  Most  of  these 
people  have  saved  for  a  adult  lifetime  so 
they  will  not  be  dependent  on  government 
or  their  children.  They  have  no  way  to  re- 
place the  money  to  be  taxed  away  and 
worry  about  what  will  hapi>en  to  their  care- 
fully planned  retirement  budgets. 

Many  of  them  are  particularly  bitter  be- 
cause their  protests  are  being  shrugged  off 
by  members  of  Congress,  especially  by 
House  Ways  and  Means  Chairman  Dan  Ros- 
tenkowski  and  Senate  Finance  Chairman 
Lloyd  Bentsen.  In  infuriating  contrast,  pro- 
tests over  the  proposed  fee  for  insurance 
protection  for  savings-and-loan  customers 
persuaded  politicians  to  Idll  that  idea  quick- 
ly. The  tax  on  the  elderly  is  much  worse,  ob- 
jectors argue;  it  is  many  times  higher,  dis- 
criminates by  age,  can't  be  avoided  and 
hurts  more  vulnerable  people. 

Congress  passed  this  unfair  income  tax  on 
the  elderly  without  giving  them  a  chance  to 
read  the  fine  print  about  the  coverage  they 
get  in  exchange.  Now  they've  seen  it,  they 
know  they've  been  snookered.  Members  of 
Congress  made  a  mean  mistake  with  this 
law  (many  are  telling  protesting  constitu- 
ents they  didn't  really  read  it  before  voting 
for  it),  and  the  gray-power  anger  it  has  set 
off  is  going  to  grow  every  time  the  elderly 
have  to  pay  their  taxes. 
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THE  ENVIRONMENTAL  CONSE- 
QUENCES OF  RAPID  POPULA- 
TION GROWTH 


HON.  MATTHEW  F.  McHUGH 

OF  NTW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOtJSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  9,  1989 
Mr.  McHUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  President  Bush 
has  indicated  clearly  that  the  protection  of  the 
environment  will  be  an  important  concern  of 
his  administration. 

Given  the  growing  awareness  of  the  interna- 
tional scope  of  environmental  problems,  the 
President's  commitment  is  a  timely  one. 
Almost  daily  we  read  headlines  about  the 
greenhouse  effect,  acid  rain,  drought,  and 
other  calamities.  These  global  problems  cut 
across  national  txiundaries  and  human  soci- 
eties, and  they  affect  all  of  us  who  share  this 
small  planet. 

Because  it  clearly  exacerbates  many  global 
environmental  problems,  one  of  the  most  fun- 
damental challenges  we  face  is  rapid  popula- 
tion growth.  As  we  look  to  the  future  and  con- 
sider ways  in  which  Congress  and  the  new 
administration  can  work  together  to  confront 
these  challenges.  I  would  like  to  share  with 
our  colleagues  a  recent  article  that  appeared 
in  the  Ithaca  Journal. 

Entitled  "Danger  Signals  from  a  Polluted 
Earth"  it  was  written  by  Werner  Fomos,  who 
is  president  of  the  Population  Institute.  It  high- 
lights the  relationship  between  rapid  popula- 
tion growth  and  global  pollution,  and  I  com- 
mend it  to  our  colleagues. 
The  article  follows: 

[From  the  Ithaca  Journal,  Apr.  10. 1989] 
Danger  Signals.  From  a  Polluted  Earth 

(By  Werner  Fomos) 
Pollution,  once  thought  to  be  primarily  a 
problem  of  the  industrialized  world,  is  today 
a  crisis  for  the  developing  world. 

To  a  greater  or  lesser  degree,  industrial- 
ized nations  are  implementing  efforts  to 
control  or  mitigate  the  pollution  associated 
with  factories  and  cities.  Meanwhile,  the 
Third  World  presses  hard  for  rapid  develop- 
ment but  cannot  afford  the  often  costly 
technology  of  procedures  to  minimize  the 
resulting  pollution. 

Partially  responsible  is  the  swift  urbaniza- 
tion of  the  f>oorer  nations,  where  18  of  the 
world's  209  largest  metropolitan  areas  will 
be  located  by  the  end  of  the  century. 

Densely  crowded  slums,  snarled  traffic, 
faulty  or  nonexistent  sewage  and  waste  dis- 
posal systems,  and  sprawling,  inefficient  in- 
dustrial operations  will  contribute  to  pollut- 
ed, smog-ridden  cities,  whose  populations 
will  double  roughly  every  20  years. 

Some  aspects  of  pollution  associated  with 
urbanization  are  esi)ecially  Insidious.  Some 
scientists  believe  that  at  least  2  percent  of 
the  earth's  ozone  layer  has  been  destroyed, 
double  the  amount  previously  believed. 

For  each  1  percent  loss  of  the  ozone  layer, 
approximatly  2  percent  more  ultravlolate 
light  reaches  the  earth's  surface,  increasing 
skin  cancer  among  humans  by  3  to  6  per- 
cent. This  could  mean  2  million  new  cases  of 
skin  cancer  directly  related  to  each  1  per- 
cent loss  of  the  protective  ozone  layer. 

Scientists  have  further  concluded  that  the 
giant  "hole"  in  the  ozone  layer  discovered 
over  the  South  Pole  is  not  the  result  of  nat- 
ural causes,  as  first  suspected.  It  is  related 
to  manmade  pollution  of  the  atmosphere. 
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Chlorofluorocarbons  (CPCs),  the  chief 
culprit  in  the  depletion  of  the  ozone  layer, 
are  a  common  element  found  in  refrigera- 
tors, air  conditioners  and  in  many  chemical 
solvents.  The  CFC^  released  into  the  atmos- 
phere today  may  not  reach  the  earth's  strat- 
osphere for  15  years,  where  they  will  pro- 
ceed to  destroy  ozone  molecules  for  75  to 
130  years  before  dissipating. 

Thus,  even  if  the  31 -nation  treaty  negoti- 
ated last  year  and  recently  ratified  by  the 
United  States  and  Mexico  achieves  its  goal 
of  cutting  CFC  emissions  in  half  by  the  year 
1994,  the  CPCs  released  over  the  past 
decade  and  a  half  will  only  be  starting  their 
century-long  havoc  in  the  stratosphere. 

Meanwhile,  a  buildup  in  the  atmosphere 
of  carbon  dioxide— along  with  CTCs,  meth- 
ane, and  nitrous  oxides— is  dramatically  al- 
tering the  environment. 

The  buildup  is  driven  by  two  trends:  Our 
propensity  for  burning  fuels,  as  evidenced 
by  the  growth  in  emissions  related  to  the 
swiftly  increasing  demands  for  automobiles 
and  industry,  and  the  simultaneous  destruc- 
tion of  forests,  plant  life,  and  ocean  orga- 
nisms that  would  normally  consume  some  of 
the  carbon  dioxide. 

Both  trends  are  directly  related  to  the 
rapid  growth  of  world  population.  And  as 
our  human  numbers  surpass  the  6  billion 
mark  by  the  end  of  this  century,  we  will  wit- 
ness a  carbon  dioxide  buildup  fully  one- 
third  larger  than  we  are  now  experiencing. 

When  sunlight  meets  the  carbon  dioxide 
in  the  atmosphere,  it  generates  heat,  much 
like  sunlight  passing  through  a  windshield 
heats  the  interior  of  a  parked  car.  This 
"greenhouse  effect"  is  leading  to  a  general 
warming  of  the  earth's  climate  and  to  a 
growing  disruption  in  normal  moisture 
cycles. 

By  the  begirming  of  the  21st  century, 
normal  high  and  low  temperatures  will 
likely  be  between  1.5  and  4.5  degrees  Centi- 
grade warmer  than  they  ase  today. 

Climatic  changes  are  also  leading  to  a  sig- 
nificant rise  in  the  world's  sea  levels.  The 
United  States  already  is  losing  an  average  of 
one  foot  of  shoreline  a  year. 

Some  scientists  contend  that  sea  levels 
could  rise  up  to  a  foot  or  two,  as  oceans 
expand,  flooding  low-lying  areas  such  as 
America's  East  Coast  and  Bangladesh. 
Should  the  Western  Antarctic  ice  cap  melt, 
the  sea  would  rise  20  feet,  inundating  New 
York,  London  and  Beijing. 

In  addition  to  the  deterioration  of  the 
ozone  layer,  rising  temperatures  and  sea 
levels,  more  environmental  crises  such  as  de- 
forestation, soil  erosion,  faltering  agricul- 
ture, desertification  and  accelerated  pollu- 
tion of  the  world's  rivers  and  oceans  are  tied 
directly  to  rapid  population  growth. 

In  nations  where  population  growth  is  sta- 
bilized, economic  development  is  possible 
stnd  funds  are  available  to  plan  for  and  pro- 
tect the  environment.  Where  populations 
are  doubling  every  20  or  30  years,  however, 
there  is  rarely  sufficient  economic  vitality 
to  feed  and  clothe  people,  much  less  imple- 
ment farsighted  environmental  strategies. 

To  promote  population  stabilization  in  the 
Third  World  and  economic  development  ef- 
forts more  compatible  with  local  ecologies, 
these  proposals  should  be  considered: 

The  U.S.  and  other  industrialized  coun- 
tries might  allow  debt-forgiveness  for  coun- 
tries implementing  sound  and  farsighted 
policies  to  reverse  and  halt  needless  destruc- 
tion of  the  environment. 

Similarly  creative  foreign  debt  programs 
could  be  instituted  to  encourage  Third 
World  governments  to  step  up  the  expan- 
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8ion  of  educational  and  employment  oppor- 
tunities for  women.  Studies  have  repeatedly 
dociunented  the  relationship  between  rising 
economic  and  social  opportunities  for 
women  and  declining  birth  rates. 

Industrialized  countries  could  provide  f  in- 
anlcal  assistance  to  developing  nations  com- 
mitted to  alleviating  the  flow  of  migrants 
into  the  Third  World's  megacities. 

The  industrialized  world  could  accelerate 
researched  efforts  to  develop  alternative 
sources  to  "burning"  fuels  such  as  coal  and 
oU.  Third  World  governments  could  work 
toward  shifting  their  peoples'  reliance  away 
from  wood  and  toward  the  new  sources. 

During  this  week  alone,  another  1.7  mil- 
lion people  will  be  added  to  the  world.  An- 
other 750.000  acres  of  Brazilian  rainforest 
will  be  bulldosed.  Pollution  of  Third  World 
waterways  and  the  buildup  of  atmospheric 
gases  will  have  accelerated  just  a  little  from 
the  week  before. 

The  dangers  inherent  when  a  world's  pop- 
ulation outgrows  its  environmental  re- 
sources demand  a  new  commitment  to  re- 
shaping our  future. 


CATHERINE  DEBORAH  ARIAS 
WINNER.  VOICE  OP  DEMOCRA- 
CY CONTEST 


HON.  BARBARA  F.  VUCANOVICH 

OP  NKVADA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrVBS 

Tuesday,  May  9,  1989 

Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States  arxj  its  ladies  auxiliary  conduct  the 
Voice  of  Democracy  Broadcast  Scriptwriting 
Contest  Ttiis  year  more  than  250,000  secorxl- 
ary  school  students  participated  in  the  contest 
competing  for  the  nine  scfioiarships  totaling 
$42,500,  wtiich  was  distributed  among  ttie  top 
nine  winners.  The  contest  theme  this  year 
was  "Preparing  for  America's  Future."  I  am 
submitting  a  copy  of  the  winning  script  from 
my  State  of  hievada  as  delivered  by  Catherine 
Deborah  Arias  of  Elko,  NV. 

PKKFAItlltG  FOR  AMERICA'S  FUTURE 

As  a  teen-ager  In  America,  I  see  people 
looking  to  my  generation  in  preparation  for 
the  nation's  future.  Any  country's  future 
rests  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  its  youth. 
That  is  precisely  the  reason  that  preparing 
for  America's  future  must  start  now. 

E^rery  generation  holds  a  certain  responsi- 
bUity— from  senior  citizens  to  newlwm  chil- 
dren. Certainly,  all  generations  aren't  ex- 
pected to  carry  equal  responsibility  for  our 
nation,  but  every  citizen  of  this  country  can 
contribute  something.  John  F.  Keimedy 
told  the  people  of  America,  "Ask  not  what 
your  country  can  do  for  you.  but  what  you 
can  do  for  your  country."  President  Kenne- 
dy knew  that  it  is  the  people  making  up  a 
nation  who  determine  its  success. 

Perhaps  the  first  thing  Americans  must 
do  is  appreciate  the  freedoms  we  may  take 
for  granted.  Brave  men  fought  and  died  to 
obtain  and  retain  those  freedoms.  Women 
throughout  history  did  their  own  part 
during  wartime  to  keep  the  nation  running 
smoothly  on  the  homefront.  In  the  future, 
we  as  a  nation  must  hold  sacred  in  our 
homes  and  in  our  hearts  the  freedoms  these 
people  have  secured.  The  United  States 
Constitution  clearly  outlines  these  freedoms 
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and  stands  as  an  example  to  the  world.  Be- 
cause of  the  Constitution,  and  because  of 
the  people  who  fought  to  keep  It,  our  coun- 
try is  extraordinarily  great.  We  must  contin- 
ue fighting  for  these  freedoms,  even  in  ways 
completely  different  from  battles  or  upris- 
ings. America  must  recognize  that  we  are 
our  own  biggest  threat  if  we  fail  to  use  our 
voices  in  government  decisions. 

The  reason  our  Constitution  works  amaz- 
ingly well,  even  200  years  after  its  drafting, 
is  because  it  is  amendable.  Our  forefathers 
were  wise  in  realizing  that  they  could  not 
predict  future  situatioivs.  This  in  itself  was 
insightful.  It  is  our  turn  to  carry  the  torch 
of  hope  that  was  ignited  at  America's  inde- 
pendence. We  can't  predict  the  future  now, 
but  we  must  continue  to  build  on  our  na- 
tion's promise. 

There  are  things  that  need  to  be  done  by 
our  generation.  We  must  work  as  a  unified 
nation  to  achieve  peace  and  justice.  We 
must  encourage  everyone  to  do  his  part  to 
solve  problems  locally  as  well  as  nationally. 
We  must  work  together  by  setting  examples 
for  younger  generations,  and  by  acknowl- 
edging the  support  of  older  generations.  As 
long  as  the  people  of  this  nation  care 
enough  about  their  land  to  vote  and  be  in- 
formed about  their  government's  policies, 
america's  future  is  bright.  We  must  begin 
now  to  teach  the  generations  of  tomorrow 
the  significance  of  our  government  by  the 
people.  Too  many  nations,  even  in  the  world 
today,  have  such  strong  government  control 
that  it  is  pointless:  indeed,  even  dangerous, 
to  speak  out  against  the  government. 

Here  it  is  more  criminal  for  the  American 
people  not  to  control  the  government.  Our 
system  of  checks  and  balances  in  the  three 
branches  of  federal  government  is  only  one 
example  of  what  makes  this  nation  strong. 
Our  government  truly  is  by  and  for  the 
people,  and  things  like  voting,  a  free  press, 
and  even  a  two  party  system,  demonstrate 
this  concept.  With  freedom  comes  a  certain 
amount  of  responsibility. 

F*reedoms  are  more  than  just  a  reward  for 
historic  battles  against  oppression.  Freedom 
must  be  earned  every  day.  In  all  that  Ameri- 
cans do,  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that 
if  the  people  don't  use  their  voices  to  form 
the  government,  someone  else's  voice  will 
speak  for  them.  To  prepare  for  America's 
future,  all  citizens  must  stay  informed.  The 
more  we  know  about  an  issue,  the  better  we 
are  at  making  crucial  decisions  that  may 
affect  the  entire  country.  Differences  of 
opinions  are  healthy,  and  result  in  revealing 
more  about  each  side  of  an  issue.  The 
people  of  the  United  States  need  to  become 
informed  so  that  their  opinions  are  those 
which  shape  our  government.  Those  who 
are  eligible  should  vote  and  cast  informed 
votes  on  every  election  day.  Voting  in  Amer- 
ica is  a  right,  and  each  citizen  should  take  it 
upon  himself  as  a  duty  to  his  country.  The 
future  isn't  a  hazy  far-off  time  we  can't 
comprehend.  The  future  is  tomorrow.  What 
we  do  now  will  determine  what  happens 
next.  Like  our  Constitution's  framers,  we 
must  make  decisions  that  will  affect  future 
generations.  Like  today's  leaders,  we  must 
make  choices  that  will  affect  how  we  live 
now.  We  have  already  begun  preparing  for 
America's  future.  Through  educating  and 
informing  every  generation,  we  can  antici- 
pate America's  future  with  great  pride  and 
confidence. 
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HON.  MERVYN  M.  DYMALLY 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  9,  1989 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  enclosed  are 
my  remarks  during  the  May  3,  1989,  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  hearing  on  the  pro- 
posed United  States-Japan  agreement  to  co- 
develop  the  FSX  aircraft. 

I  would  appreciate  sharing  it  with  the  rest  of 
the  Members  of  tfie  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Remarks  by  Mervyn  M.  Dymally  on  the 
FSX  Agreement 

Mr.  Chairman,  unlike  some  of  my  col- 
leagues I  am  not  as  concerned  about  the 
technology  transfer,  as  I  am  concerned 
about  some  other  aspects  of  U.S.-Japan  rela- 
tions. 

I  speak  specifically  about  Japan's  rela- 
tions with  America's  minorities,  or  shall  I 
say  lack  thereof.  I  shall  have  more  to  say 
about  this  later. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  if  the  Japanese  really 
want  a  unique  jet  fighter  they  have  the 
genius  to  build  one  without  this  agreement. 
I  am  sure  they  know  more  about  the  F-16 
than  we  think  they  do,  or  want  them  to. 

Surely,  we  could  have  and  should  have 
sold  them  the  P-20.  This  aircraft  was  built 
to  meet  the  needs  of  countries  like  Japan. 

However,  despite  my  lack  of  fear  about 
the  technology  transfer.  I  am  going  to  ask 
the  Members  of  the  Congressional  Black 
Caucus  (CBC)  to  vote  in  support  of  Mr.  Le- 
vine's  resolution  to  disapprove  the  agree- 
ment. I  do  so  because  it's  a  national  disgrace 
that  the  Japanese  government  and  private 
sector  have  arrogantly  failed  to  heed  the 
conciliatory  efforts  of  the  CBC  to  comply 
with  our  affirmative  action  laws  and  prac- 
tices in  the  I*rivate  sector  in  the  United 
States. 

After  approximately  2 'A  years  of  negotia- 
tions only  one  auto  firm  has  responded  to 
persistent  request  to  provide  opportunities 
for  America's  minorities.  So  far,  I  regret  to 
say  that  the  Japanese  government  has  also 
not  been  forthcoming  in  their  responses  to 
our  representation  both  in  the  United 
States  and  Japan. 

It  is  bad  enough  that  Japanese  firms  in- 
dulge in  unfair  trade  practices.  However,  we 
find  it  intolerable  that  they  continue  to 
ignore  our  requests  to  meet,  confer  and  im- 
plement some  of  our  recommendations. 

This  may  not  be  the  appropriate  forum  or 
piece  of  legislation  to  vent  our  unhappiness. 
but  at  this  time,  we  have  no  other  alterna- 
tives; we  have  no  other  options.  We  need  to 
send  a  strong  message  to  the  Japanese. 
What  Is  more  troubling  domestically  is  that 
the  previous  administration  never  lifted  a 
finger  to  inform  the  Japanese  about  their 
discriminatory  practices  in  the  United 
States.  1  could  say  the  same  for  the  private 
sector  also. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman  I  ask  the  mem- 
bers of  this  Committee  to  send  a  strong 
message  to  the  Japanese  government  and 
corporations  and  vote  with  Mr.  Levlne  to 
disapprove  the  FSX  Agreement. 
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HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

or  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  9,  1989 
Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Sunday.  Miami  lost  a  leading  citizen. 

Leslie  Pantin  was  a  total  Cuban  patriot  and, 
without  any  conflict  of  commitment,  a  devoted 
American  patriot. 

The  highest  praise  that  my  mother  could 
say  about  any  (jerson  was  that  he  "did  so 
much  good  in  a  quiet  way."  Leslie  was  well 
qualified  for  this  designation. 

Mark    Antony's    words    in    Shakespeare's 
Julius  Caesar  apply  to  Leslie  Pantin: 
His  life  was  gentle,  and  the  elements  so 

mixed  in  him  that  nature  stand  up 
And  say  to  all  the  world.  "This  was  a  man." 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  the  following  editorial  and  article 
on  Leslie  Pantin  that  appeared  in  the  Miami 
Herald: 

Leslie  Pantin,  Linked  Cultures 
(By  Sandra  Dibble) 
Prom  Little  Havana  shopkeepers  to 
Dade's  power  brokers,  hundreds  crammed  a 
Miami  church  Monday  to  mourn  Leslie 
Pantin,  Sr..  an  exile  businessman  who 
cleared  a  path  into  the  boardrooms  of  Anglo 
Miami  while  staying  true  to  his  Cuban 
roots. 

"He  will  be  remembered  as  a  bridge  build- 
er." said  the  Rev.  Jose  Nickse  in  a  eulogy  at 
St.  Raymond  Catholic  Church,  3475  SW 
nth  St.  "He  built  bridges  among  people, 
among  groups.  That  is  his  final  gift  and  his 
final  challenge." 

Pantin,  an  insurance  executive  who  devel- 
oped a  thriving  family  company  in  Miami 
after  fleeing  Cuba  in  1960,  was  the  first 
Cuban  on  the  board  of  the  Greater  Miami 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  first  Cuban 
on  the  Orange  Bowl  Conunittee.  Most  re- 
cently, he  was  chairman  of  Miami's  Off- 
Street  Parking  Authority. 

Pantin  died  of  a  heart  attack  Sunday, 
three  days  before  his  67th  birthday. 

On  Monday,  the  crowd  crammed  the 
wooden  pews  of  St.  Raymond,  spilling  from 
the  central  aisle  out  of  the  church's  front 
door  for  the  noon  Mass.  His  death  brought 
together  a  wide  range  of  the  Miami  conrniu- 
nlty.  There  were  developers,  bankers,  insur- 
ance executives,  newspaper  executives  and 
elected  of flcials— leaders  from  every  sector— 
who  joined  Pantin  family  members  and 
friends  from  Cuba  in  paying  their  last  re- 
spects. Scattered  throughout  the  crowd 
were  Orange  Bowl  Committee  members  clad 
in  orange  blazers. 

"He  joined  the  mainstream  without  losing 
his  identity,"  said  former  Miami  Mayor 
Maurice  Perre.  "He  always  remained  a 
Cuban." 

In  the  front  rows,  facing  Pantin's  shroud- 
ed coffin,  were  Pantin's  closest  relatives," 
wife  Maria  Elena  Torano,  brother  Victor, 
sons  Leslie  Jr.  and  Victor,  and  daughter  Ro- 
sario,  who  wept  quietly  while  clutching  a 
white  rose. 

•'His  legacy  is  such  that  the  footprints  will 
be  difficult  to  see, "  said  community  rela- 
tions consultant  Roljert  Simms.  "He  was  not 
a  man  that  boasted  publicly  of  his  accom- 
plishments. His  joy  was  in  seeing  a  job  get 
done,  not  who  got  the  credit." 
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Appropriately  for  a  man  who  moved  with 
grace  in  two  cultures,  the  Mass  was  bilin- 
gual. Nickse  deftly  alternated  English  and 
Spanish,  repeating  the  same  refrain. 

Pantin  was  not  simply  a  gentleman, 
Nickse  said  but  a  gentle  man. 

•He  made  you  feel  good  if  you  were  His- 
panic, he  made  you  feel  good  if  you  were 
black,  he  made  you  feel  good  if  you  were 
Anglo,  if  you  were  young  or  old,  if  you  were 
rich,  if  you  were  poor. 

■He  had  that  beautiful  talent  .  .  .  that 
God  had  given  him  to  make  you  realize  the 
beauty  that  lies  in  each  and  everyone  of  us. 
That  was  God's  gift  to  him,  and  that  was  his 
gift  to  all  of  us." 
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TRIBUTE  TO  SACRAMENTO 
URBAN  LEAGUE  AND  GEORGE 
H.  DEAN 


A  Man  roR  All  Seasons 

In  any  language,  in  any  cultural  context. 
Leslie  Pantin,  Sr.,  was  a  gentleman,  a  man 
who  knew  how  to  treat  people  and  who  in- 
sisted that  others  also  should  show  respect 
without  regard  for  race  or  national  origin. 
Prom  his  first  years  in  Miami  in  the  1960s 
until  his  death  on  Sunday  at  age  66,  Mr. 
Pantin  was  the  model  on  which  a  bicultural 
community  could  be  built.  His  gentle  influ- 
ence will  be  sorely  missed. 

Whether  he  was  building  his  own  insur- 
ance business,  opening  Democratic  Party 
circles  to  Cuban  Americans,  breaking  the 
ethnic  barrier  at  the  Orange  Bowl  Commit- 
tee, or  protecting  the  Independence  and  effi- 
ciency of  the  Off-street  Parking  Authority 
from  a  predatory  Miami  City  Hall,  Mr. 
Pantin  projected  strength  and  dignity. 
These  traits  brought  him  admiration 
throughout  South  Florida's  diverse  social 
environment.  Pew  ever  questioned  either  his 
integrity  or  his  conunitment  to  help  Greater 
Miami  turn  its  fractious  diversity  into  a 
pillar  of  prosperity  for  all  its  residents. 

Mr.  Pantin's  leadership  was  of  a  quiet 
type,  more  the  Do-as-I-do,  not-as-I-say 
school  than  of  the  lx>mbast  for  which 
Miami  is  noted.  His  courage  in  forging  early 
into  downtown  circles  was  the  spark  plug 
for  the  speed  with  which  Cuban  Americans 
moved  into  Miami's  power  structure.  Mr. 
Pantin  early  had  shattered  any  suspicion 
that  Cubans  wouldn't  be  able  to  function  in 
the  mainstream  environment.  And  just  as 
he  showed  the  Establishment  that  Cubans 
needn't  be  feared  and  yet  couldn't  be  ig- 
nored, he  proved  to  younger  Cuban  Ameri- 
cans that  the  open  American  system  really 
would  reward  their  hard  work  and  talent. 

Someday,  when  the  history  of  the  New 
World  Center  Miami  is  written  from  the 
vantage  point  of  the  21st  Century,  the  life 
of  Leslie  Pantin,  Sr.,  will  be  cited  as  one  of 
the  earliest  and  truest  signposts  of  the  di- 
rection that  the  community  would  take 
toward  cohesion  and  prosperity.  By  rights 
he  should  have  been  here  to  greet  the  turn 
of  the  millenium  11  years  hence,  but  that 
was  not  to  be.  Taken  in  what  now  is  consid- 
ered late  middle  age,  Mr.  Pantin  neverthe- 
less contributed  more  to  his  adopted  home 
in  25  years  than  most  men  could  in  a  centu- 
ry. 

May  he  rest  in  peace. 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TiLBsday.  May  9,  1989 

Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  tfra  Sacramento  Urisan  League 
and  its  president  George  H.  Dean,  along  with 
the  recipients  of  the  Whitney  M.  Young  Jr. 
Award,  the  Sacramento  Urban  League's  high- 
est award.  It  is  an  honor  and  a  privilege  to 
salute  those  who  have  put  so  much  time  and 
effort  into  making  our  community  a  better 
place  to  live. 

The  Urban  League,  an  organization  commit- 
ted to  solving  social,  racial  and  economic 
problems,  presented  its  prestigious  awards  at 
the  group's  ninth  annual  banquet.  The  awards 
are  named  for  the  civil  rights  leader  and 
former  executive  director  of  the  National 
Urban  League.  Recipients  of  the  Whitney  M. 
Young  Jr.  Award  include  T/Sgt.  Mary  A. 
Royal-Highsmith  and  the  Reverend  Ephraim 
Williams  of  St.  Paul  Baptist  Church  for  their 
leadership  roles  and  involvement  in  a  variety 
of  community  groups.  A  third  award  was  pre- 
sented to  Kaiser  Permanente  Medical  Center 
of  south  Sacramento  for  providing  health  edu- 
cation classes  for  the  public  and  for  its  affirm- 
ative action  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  society  that  has  become 
very  impersonal,  it  is  indeed  a  pleasure  to 
note  such  selfless  dedication  not  only  from 
the  individual,  but  from  the  corporation.  I  com- 
mend the  recipients  of  the  Whitney  M.  Young 
Jr.  Award  and  I  hope  that  they  will  continue 
giving  to  the  community.  I  would  also  like  to 
express  my  sincere  gratitude  to  George  Dean 
and  the  Sacramento  Urban  League  for  striving 
to  achieve  social,  racial  and  economic  equali- 
ty 


COMMEMORATING  THE  lOOTH 
ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  BIRTH 
OF  A.  PHILIP  RANDOLPH 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  9,  1989 
Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the  tre- 
mendous contributions  and  influence  of  a 
great  American— A.  Philip  Randolph.  This  year 
marks  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Asa  Philip  Randolph,  the  son  of  a  Methodist 
preacher,  the  first  national  labor  leader  among 
black  Americans,  and  a  great  wamor  for  eco- 
nomic parity  and  social  justice. 

I  am  pleased  to  pay  tribute  to  this  champion 
of  equality  and  justice.  A.  Philip  Randolph  was 
the  chief  founder  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Sleep- 
ing Car  Porters  and  its  president  for  over  40 
years.  As  a  leader  within  the  labor  movement, 
he  devoted  his  life  to  the  principles  of  equity 
for  all  people.  We  recognize  Randolph  for 
leading  the  fight  against  discrimination  in  in- 
dustry, in  organized  labor,  and  in  the  armed 
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services.  Randotpti's  critics  maligned  his  hard- 
nosed,  no  nonsense  approach  to  social  obsta- 
cles by  labeling  him  "the  most  dangerous 
Negro  in  America."  However,  these  critics 
could  not  stop  Randolph  from  becoming  fore- 
most  in  ttie  struggle  to  insure  that  the 
common  man  received  a  decent  wage  for  a 
day's  worV. 

Randolph's  commitment  began  in  1917 
when  he  launched  ttie  Messenger,  a  monthly 
magazine  and  a  prolific  instrument  of  protest. 
His  Involvement  with  the  Messenger  gave 
Randolph  the  opportunity  to  express  his  grave 
concern  over  Worid  War  I,  the  economic  dis- 
parity between  Americans,  and  racial  Injus- 
tices. However,  his  involvement  antagonized 
the  Wilson  administration,  which  branded  Ran- 
dolph a  Communist  for  spreading  socialistic 
rtietoric  among  Blades. 

AtttKXjgh  Randolph  was  not  a  porter  by  pro- 
fession, fie  was  corK:emed  about  the  plight  of 
Pullman  car  porters,  wfio  represented  a  large 
segment  of  black  labor  which  fiad  not  been 
organized.  Randolph  was  outraged  by  the  por- 
ters' Inability  to  obtain  equitable  wages  and 
basic  corKessions  from  ttie  Pullman  Co. 
Wf>en  a  small  group  of  porters  approached 
RarxJolph  for  fielp,  he  saw  a  chance  to 
change  this  inequity.  In  August  1925,  Ran- 
dolph was  elected  president  and  general  orga- 
nizer of  a  proposed  union  of  blacic  pullman  car 
porters,  and  ttie  Messenger  became  "The  offi- 
cial organ  of  the  Brothertiood  of  Sleeping  Car 
Porters."  For  several  years,  ttie  union  strug- 
gled to  txjikj  its  membership,  and  earn  recog- 
nition and  support  from  other  unions.  Porters 
were  fired  or  harassed  by  ttie  Pullman  Co.  for 
joining  ttie  Brotfiertiood.  In  confrontations  be- 
tween ttie  Pullman  Co.  and  ttie  Brotfiertiood, 
ottier  unions  refused  to  give  tfieir  support.  De- 
spite ttie  Pullman  Co.'s  attempt  to  crush  the 
union,  ttie  Brotfiertiood  survived  and  tiecame 
ttie  Nation's  first  predominantly  black  latx>r 
union. 

In  convention  after  convention  of  ttie  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor,  Randolph  continued 
to  speak  out  against  racial  injustice.  Randolph 
followed  John  L.  Lewis,  president  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers,  when  Lewis  left  the 
American  Federation  of  Latxx  and  formed  ttie 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organizatrans  [CIO]. 
When  ttie  two  unions  merged  in  1955,  Ran- 
dolph earned  anottier  first;  he  became  the 
only  black  representative  on  the  AFL-CIO  ex- 
ecutive council. 

Randolph  disliked  ttie  contradictions  and 
tiypocrisy  ttiat  American  democracy  afforded 
black  Americans.  Wtien  blacks  were  barred 
from  working  in  defense  plants  during  Worid 
War  II,  Randolph  and  ottier  black  leaders 
threatened  to  lead  a  massive  march  through 
lt>e  Nation's  Capital.  After  negotiating  with 
President  Franklin  Roosevelt,  Executive  Order 
8802  was  signed,  calling  for  fair  employment 
practices  in  war  industries.  In  addition,  Roose- 
vett  named  a  Fair  Employment  Practices  Com- 
mittee to  enforce  It.  During  both  Worid  War  I 
and  II,  Randolph  vetiemently  protested  ttie 
draft  of  young,  black  men,  wtio  fought  for  a 
country  whicti  denied  ttiem  basic  freedoms  at 
home.  In  1948,  he  led  a  civil  disobedience 
campaign  that  was  so  effective  it  forced  ttien 
President  Truman  to  sign  an  Executive  order, 
banning  segregation  in  ttie  Armed  Forces. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

A.  Philip  Randolph  was  an  organizer  of  five 
marches  on  Washington,  including  the  mas- 
sive demonstration  led  by  the  late  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King  in  August  of  1963.  That  march  will 
long  be  rememtiered  for  aiding  the  passage  of 
the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act,  outlawing  discrimi- 
nation in  public  places  of  accommodation, 
employment,  and  unions. 

During  his  lifetime,  A.  Philip  Randolph  ac- 
complistied  great  tasks  and  left  a  lasting  mark 
that  has  affected  the  lives  of  all  Americans. 
He  established  ttie  A.  Philip  Randolph  Institute 
in  1965  to  accomplish  the  task  of  enlisting 
community  leaders  in  a  broad  study  of  condi- 
tions of  economic  Inequality.  He  hoped  that 
such  a  study  would  determine  how  our  society 
can  someday  find  a  way  of  ending  the  perpet- 
ual cycle  of  poverty.  The  legacy  of  activism 
lives  on  in  ttie  institute. 

Throughout  his  life,  Randolph  remained  a 
man  of  integrity,  whose  humanity  enabled  him 
to  work  within  the  framework  of  the  American 
system  and  remain  unshaken.  He  wanted 
most  of  all  to  make  a  difference  in  the  lives  of 
people  whose  plight  he  both  understood  and 
lived.  He  lived  through  the  oppression,  the 
prejudice,  ttie  injustices,  adversity  which  would 
have  hardened  most  men.  Instead,  Randolph 
remained  generous  to  his  friends,  dedicated  to 
his  causes,  and  modest  In  his  success. 

That  is  A.  Philip  Randolph.  Moral  leader,  or- 
ganizer, a  man  of  principle  and  vision. 


ENERGY  CONSERVATION.  DEFI- 
CIT REDUCTION  AND  THE  GAS- 
OLINE TAX 


HON.  JIM  MOODY 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  9,  1989 

Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  today  intro- 
ducing legislation  to  increase  the  Federal 
excise  tax  on  gasoline  and  gasohol  by  9 
cents-per-gallon.  Proceeds  from  the  tax- 
about  $9  billion  a  year— would  be  earmarked 
to  a  special  deficit  reduction  trust  fund  estab- 
listied  at  the  Treasury.  Revenues  in  the  trust 
fund  couM  tie  used  only  to  buy  back  the  out- 
standing obligations  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  woukj  thus  be  earmarked  directly 
for  deficit  reductkxi  and  only  for  deficit  reduc- 
tion, not  for  increased  Federal  spending. 

There  would  be,  however,  major  benefits  In 
the  areas  of  ttie  environment,  national  energy 
independence,  long-term  investment  and  pro- 
ductivity, international  competitiveness,  and 
trade  deficit  reduction. 

ENVIRO»4MENTAL  AND  ENERGY  INDEPENDENCE 

Ttie  environmental  disaster  of  the  Exxon 
Valdez,  spill,  and  ttie  sutisequent  actk>n  by 
some  oil  companies  to  exploit  it  by  raising 
gasoline  prices,  underscores  ttie  need  for  a 
renewed  commitment  to  a  serious  energy  con- 
servation policy  in  this  country — on  grounds  of 
t)Oth  environmental  protection  and  petroleum 
self-sufficiency. 

We  continue  to  be  extraordinarily  lax  at)Out 
petroleum  conservation.  While  U.S.  consump- 
tion of  petroleum  is  up — now  at  6.1  billion  tiar- 
rels  per  year,  by  far  ttie  higtiest  in  ttie  worid— 
domestic  production  of  oil  is  down.  Sixty-four 
percent  of  our  petroleum  consumptnn  goes 
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for  transportation,  hence  any  serious  energy 
conservation  strategy  must  focus  on  transpor- 
tation fuel.  Right  now  the  inflation  adjusted 
price  of  gas  is  36  percent  cheaper  than  in 
1979.  We  are  temporarily  feeding — gorging — 
on  cheap  foreign  oil,  and  hence  Increasing  the 
risk  of  another  1973-style  price  shock  and  re- 
sulting economic  recession.  As  of  this  January 
over  40  percent  of  U.S.  petroleum  consump- 
tion was  Imported— almost  half  from  OPEC— 
compared  to  34.8  percent  just  prior  to  tfie  oil 
shock  of  1973. 

In  response  to  cheaper  gasoline  American 
auto  manufacturers  have  reduced  the  produc- 
tion of  high  mileage  compact  cars,  thereby  re- 
ducing our  ability  to  compete  with  foreign 
autos  when  an  oil  and  gasoline  price  shock  fi- 
nally hits.  Since  1985  the  National  Highway 
Traffic  Safety  Administration  has  repeatedly 
waived  CAFE  standards  to  require  American 
cars  to  steadily  raise  mileage-per-gallon  to  an 
average  of  27.5  by  1989. 

In  this  period  of  low  gas  prices  and  cheap 
foreign  oil  there  is  little  economic  incentive  to 
emphasize  conservation.  But  we're  literally 
playing  Russian  roulette — or  rather  OPEC  rou- 
lette—with not  only  our  energy  future  but  also 
our  vulnerability  to  future  recession  and  infla- 
tion. The  Exxon  Valdez  disaster  and  upward 
spurt  In  recent  gasoline  prices  indicates  just 
how  vulnerable  we  are  to  price  effects  of 
future  disruption  of  our  oil  supply. 

THE  ECONOMY 

We  are  also  engaging  in  deficit  policies  that 
weaken  our  long-term  economic  strength.  By 
spending  more  than  It  raises  in  tax  revenues 
the  Federal  Government  soaks  up  vast 
amounts  of  private  capital,  raises  private  bor- 
rowing costs,  and  makes  it  more  difficult  and 
expensive  to  invest,  which  only  further  re- 
duces national  productivity.  Our  net  national 
savings  rate  has  been  down  atiout  2  percent 
of  disposable  income  for  the  last  several 
years  while  comparable  savings  rate  of  our 
economic  competitors  remains  far  higher: 
Japan  at  over  16  percent;  Germany  at  over  12 
percent. 

Large  deficits  not  only  raise  interest  rates 
above  what  they  would  otherwise  tie,  and 
reduce  domestic  capital  investment  and  eco- 
nomic growth  for  America,  they  also  Increase 
U.S.  dependence  on  foreign  capital,  both  as 
borrowing  and  as  direct  investment  in  the  U.S. 
Industry  and  real  estate.  This  in  turn  causes 
the  future  benefits  of  those  foreign  capital  in- 
vestments to  go  to  overseas  investors  as  well 
as  weaken  America's  control  over  its  own 
economic  future.  For  the  first  time  in  history 
the  United  States  dollar  value  is  now  deter- 
mined not  in  Washington  or  New  York,  but  in 
Bonn  and  Tokyo — directly  caused  by  our  mas- 
sive foreign  txirrowing. 

Petroleum  Imports  also  enlarge  our  foreign 
trade  deficit,  arid  hence  themselves  increase 
still  further  our  dependence  on  foreign  capital. 
They  are  now  the  largest  negative  factor  in 
our  foreign  trade  deficit  Petroleum  imports 
also  directly  destroy  American  jobs.  In  gener- 
al, one  U.S.  job  is  eliminated  for  every 
$40,000  worth  of  imports. 

No  one  wants  to  feel  the  pinch  of  higher 
taxes  today,  including  gas  taxes.  But  we  can 
pay  a  little  today,  or  we  can  pay  far,  far  more 
tomorrow.  The  Federal  budget  deficit  is  itself 
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an  insidious  tax  on  virtually  every  American 
which  steadily  reduced  their  future  purchasing 
power  while  it  reduces  the  Government's  abili- 
ty to  meet  the  important  needs  of  our  country. 
By  moving  toward  a  pay-as-you-go — zero 
deficit— budget  strategy,  which  combines  real 
spending  reductions  with  increased  revenues, 
we  will  simultaneously  bring  down  interest 
rates,  stimulate  investment  in  both  physical 
and  human  capital,  and  promote  long-term 
growth— all  of  which  will  directly  benefit  those 
who  pay  gas  taxes. 

REGRESSIVITY 

Some  argue  that  taxes  on  gasoline  are  re- 
gressive. But  how  regressive  really  are  they? 
Assuming  automobile  mileage  of  30  miles-per- 
gallon,  the  net  cost  of  9  additional  cents-per- 
gallon  increase  in  the  gasoline  excise  tax  is 
only  three-tenths  of  1  cent  per  mile.  At  a  com- 
muting distance  of  10  miles  per  day,  the  net 
cost  of  the  tax  would  be  only  3  cents  per  day, 
or  $7  per  year  increased  cost  of  commuting  to 
work,  assuming  230  work  days  per  year.  At  a 
work  commuting  distance  of  as  much  as  100 
miles,  which  can  occur  in  certain  regions,  the 
net  cost  of  the  tax  would  rise  to  only  $70  per 
year. 

But  careful  study  by  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  [CBO],  shows  that  when  gas 
taxes  are  compared  to  family  expenditures 
they  are  not  regressive.  (Comparing  tax  bur- 
dens with  expenditures  is  far  sounder  than 
comparing  them  with  nominal  income,  since 
annual  income  fluctuates  far  more  than  annual 
expenditures.  Expenditures  more  accurately 
reflect  multiyear  income.  For  example,  college 
students  and  business  owners  may  have  low 
current  incomes  but  substantial  longer  term, 
or  "lifetime"  incomes.) 

The  following  table  shows  that  burden  of 
gas  taxes  is  almost  constant  per  $100  of 
family  expenditures  at  all  income  levels. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  GASOLINE  EXCISE  TAX  BURDEN 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

percent,  or  100  basis  point.  Increase  would 
cost  an  additional  $10  per  $1,000  of  debt.  A 
middle  income  family  with,  say,  a  total  of 
$40,000  in  mortgage  and  consumer  debts- 
reasonable  for  a  family  living  on  $30,000— 
would  thus  spend  about  $400  extra  in  annual 
increased  interest  costs  (once  interest  rates 
are  adjusted).  It  interest  rates  went  up  2  per- 
cent, or  200  basis  points,  it  would  cost  $800 
per  year. 

So,  many— probably  most— families  would 
be  Ijetter  off  economically  by  the  9  cents  per 
gallon  tax  as  part  of  a  serious  deficit  and  in- 
terest rate  reducing  package  than  they  would 
be  if  gas  taxes  were  not  raised  as  part  of  a 
serious  deficit  reduction. 

Furthermore,  whatever  mild  regressive  ef- 
fects on  low  income  families  that  might  be 
caused  by  an  increase  in  the  tax  on  gasoline 
could  t)e  more  than  adequately  offset  by  an 
adjustment  in  the  Earned  Income  Tax  Credit 
[EITC]  which  provides  relief  to  the  worthing 
poor  from  the  payroll  tax,  our  most  regressive 
tax.  I  have  cosponsored  legislation  to  adjust 
the  EITC  as  one  measure  of  offsetting  any  po- 
tentially regressive  effects  of  a  gasoline  tax  in- 
crease. 

REGIONAL  DIFFERENCES 

A  great  deal  has  been  made  of  alleged  re- 
gional differences  in  the  impact  of  the  gas  tax. 
A  careful  study  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Energy  shows  that  there  is  amazingly  little  var- 
iation in  the  state-by-state  differences  in  per 
capita  tax  burdens  of  increasing  fuel  taxes,  as 
shown  by  the  table  for  the  four  highest-burden 
and  four  lowest-burden  States. 

BURDEN  OF  10  CENTS  PER  (5ALL0N  (iASOLINE  TAX  ' 
(4  lomsl  and  4  higlwstl 
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SUMMARY 

This  9-cent-per-gallon  tax  proposed  here  as 
part  of  a  deficit  reduction  effort  is  not  a  pain- 
less proposal.  But  no  realistic  deficit  reduction 
proposal  can  be  painless.  Those  who  seek 
deficit  reduction  with  little  or  no  sacrifice  are 
bound  to  produce  deficit  reduction  with  little  or 
no  results.  This  year's  budget  summit  agree- 
ment shows  that.  America's  economic  future 
is  at  stake. 

The  major  benefit  of  this  bill  aside  from  defi- 
cit reduction  would  be  energy  conservation 
and  petroleum  independence.  If  we  fail  to 
renew  our  national  commitment  to  energy 
conservation,  we  leave  ourselves  at  the  mercy 
of  inflation  or  recession  caused  by  rising  worid 
oil  prices.  It  is  ironic  that  a  relative  minor 
event  in  terms  of  the  worid's  oil  supply,  the 
Valdez  spill,  has  already  caused  an  increase 
in  gasoline  prices  roughly  equal  to  this  tax  as 
proposed. 

A  modest  earmarked  increase  in  the  gaso- 
line tax  now  is  a  realistic  method  of  address- 
ing the  national  priorities  of  energy  consen/a- 
tkjn,  international  energy  independence  and 
budget  deficit  reduction.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  legislation. 
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Hawaii 

Ne*  York  

Pennsylvania.. 
AUska 


Tennessee 
Georgia  .. 
Nevada 
Wyoming 


{3060 
3160 
36.20 
31.00 

S1.90 
51.90 
52.30 
54.10 


70 
72 
83 
87 

119 
119 

120 

124 


Oto5      J2.311  {9,690  {394  {019  {004 

5  to  10          7,401  10,838  453  0  07  0.05 

10  to  20     14.764  16,195  801  006  005 

2010  30      24.750  22.514  1,111  005  005 

30  to  40 34.630  27.892  1.309  0  04  0  05 

40  to  50 -...  44.539  34.007  1,459  0.04  005 

50  and  up 72.016  47.382  1.639  0  03  0  04 

Total  26,502      22,828  995         O04         005 

'  Burden  ol  gasoline  excse  tax  assuming  tliat  ttie  price  of  gasoline 
inaeases  by  tfw  amount  of  tfie  tax 

Source  C80,  "Tlie  Distnhitional  Effects  of  an  Increase  in  Selected  Excise 
Taxes"  (January  1987) 

Hence  the  total  annual  cost— for  work  and 
recreational  driving— of  a  9-cent  increase  in 
the  price  of  gasoline  would  average  45  cents 
per  $100  in  expenditures  of  only  $135  for  a 
family  with  annual  expenditures  of  $30,000.  It 
would  be  still  less  at  $90  for  a  family  spending 
$20,000. 

Compare  this  cost  with  the  effects  of  in- 
creases in  household  interest  expenses 
caused  by  a  failure  to  reach  national  deficit  re- 
duction targets  through  a  decisive  deficit  re- 
duction package  that  includes  taxes.  Each  1 


us  average  43.70 


100 


1  Analysis  assumes  no  diange  in  State  fuel  consumption  in  response  to  tax 
(or  equivalently,  efOi  responses  in  every  State)  me  fulf  tax  burden  is 
assumed  to  fall  m  ttie  State  m  wfucli  gasoline  is  consumed 

Source  US  Department  of  Energy.  "State  Energy  Data  Report  1960- 
1986  ■ 

Surprisingly  the  lowest  percentage  burden 
State,  Hawaii,  is  only  $13.10  per  year  lower 
than  the  national  average,  and  the  highest 
burden,  Wyoming,  is  only  $10.40  higher- 
burden  differences  that  are  hardly  in  the 
"hardship"  range  frequently  asserted.  Further- 
more, the  high-density,  short-commute  States 
like  New  Yori<  and  Pennsylvania  tend  to  re- 
ceive less  than  1 00  cents  per  dollar  of  Feder- 
al gasoline  taxes  paid  while  the  long-com- 
mute, low-density  States  like  Nevada  and  Wy- 
oming tend  to  recline  more  than  100  cents 
per  dollar  of  Federal  fuel  tax.  Therefore,  even 
the  mild  cross-subskJization  effects  of  gas 
taxes  are  somewhat  mitigated  by  the  current 
distribution  formulas  for  gasoline  taxes. 


A  NEW  OPENING  FOR  WORKER 
RIGHTS  IN  THE  SOVIET  UNION 


HON.  DONALD  J.  PEASE 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  9,  1989 

Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  we 
opened  our  newspapers  to  another  startling, 
but  encouraging,  report  from  the  Soviet  Union, 
to  the  effect  that  a  new  labor  law  will  be  sub- 
mitted for  enactment  before  the  end  of  this 
year.  The  draft  new  law  would  allow  strikes  for 
the  first  time  and  its  holds  out  the  promise  of 
greater  independence  for  trade  unions  to 
serve  the  interests  of  Soviet  wori<ers.  It  seems 
the  Soviets,  along  with  much  of  the  rest  of  the 
Communist  worid,  are  discovering  the  impor- 
tance of  fundamental  worker  rights  and  their 
relevance  to  greater  productivity  and  real  eco- 
nomic growth  in  any  national  economy.  I  am 
submitting  for  reproduction  the  articles  in  last 
Thursday's  New  York  Times  and  Washington 
Post  about  the  anticipated  changes  in  Soviet 
labor  law. 

These  developments  underscore  the  timeli- 
ness of  legislation  that  I  will  be  introducing 
this  week,  the  East-West  Trade  and  Human 
Rights  Enhancement  Act  of  1989.  My  bill  will 
provide  a  tangible  way  for  our  country  to  en- 
courage the  Soviets  and  other  nonmarket 
economies  to  show  greater  respect  for  funda- 
mental worker  rights  and  to  expand  our  trade 
with  cooperatives  in  nonmarket  economies  at 
the  same  time.  I  invite  each  of  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  sponsoring  legislation  that  repre- 
sents both  good  trade  policy  and  good  human 
rights  policy  with  Communist  countries. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  May  4.  1989] 

Russians  to  Get  Right  to  Strike  After 

Rash  or  Wiujcat  Actions 

(By  Bill  Keller) 

Moscow,  May  3.— After  a  wave  of  wildcat 

strikes,  the  Soviet  Government  has  decided 
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to  give  labor  unions  the  legal  right  to  strike 
for  the  first  time  under  a  new  law  on  union 
rights,  the  chief  of  Soviet  trade  unions  said 
in  an  interview  published  today. 

The  provision  legalizing  strikes  is  part  of  a 
new  draft  law  that  purix>rts  to  increase  the 
independence  and  power  of  Soviet  unions, 
which  have  traditionally  been  kept  under 
the  strict  control  of  industrial  management. 

The  proposed  new  law,  which  is  to  be  en- 
acted later  this  year,  was  published  after  a 
spate  of  independent  strikes  and  walkouts 
by  coal  miners,  librarians,  bus  drivers,  auto 
workers  and  others.  The  new  law  appears  to 
be  intended  to  limit  outbreaks  of  labor 
unrest  by  bringing  them  under  control  of 
the  Government-sanctioned  unions  instead 
of  letting  people  independent  of  the  unions 
organize  labor  actions— in  effect,  giving 
unions  and  not  workers  the  right  to  strike. 

According  to  one  Soviet  lawyer,  the  draft 
law  excludes  politically  motivated  strikes, 
like  the  work  stoppages  that  have  paralyzed 
industry  in  parts  of  Armenia,  Azerbaijan 
and  Georgia  in  recent  periods  of  nationalist 
unrest. 

Stepan  A.  Shalayev,  head  of  Soviet  trade 
unions,  said  in  an  interview  published  today 
in  the  union  newspaper  Trud,  "The  right  is 
being  considered  as  a  means  to  press  man- 
agement to  speed  up  the  resolution  of  labor 
disputes." 

Soviet  law  contains  nothing  banning 
strikes,  but  authorities  have  prohibited 
work  stoppages  in  the  past  by  saying  they 
violate  the  constitutional  obligation  of  every 
citizen  to  work.  Moreover,  strikes  were  con- 
sidered harmful  to  fulfilling  the  economic 
plan,  and  therefore  a  challenge  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  state. 

STRIKES  POUX>W  PAY  CUTS 

Under  Communist  Party  doctrine,  as  the 
party  newspaper  I*ravda  put  it  recently, 
"We  have  a  working  people's  state  here,  and 
who  would  ever  dream  of  striking  against 
himself?" 

The  subject  of  strikes  has  caused  strenu- 
ous debate  in  recent  months,  as  workers  in 
several  industries  have  walked  off  the  job, 
usually  for  short  periods  of  time. 

Most  of  the  strikes  were  called  to  protest 
pay  cuts  resulting  from  new  economic  laws 
that  require  factories  to  be  more  cost  con- 
scious and  tie  a  worker's  pay  to  output. 

Other  walkouts,  including  a  recent  strike 
by  miners  in  the  Donbass  coal  region,  have 
been  organized  because  of  what  employees 
call  unsafe  working  conditions. 

One  of  the  most  novel  job  actions  was 
staged  by  air-traffic  controllers  in  Moscow, 
who  stayed  on  the  job  but  refused  to  collect 
their  pay. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Communist  Party's 
policy-making  Central  Committee  last  week, 
one  member  cited  the  spread  of  worker  pro- 
test as  cause  for  pessimism  about  the  future 
of  BCr.  Gorbachev's  economic  revival  pro- 
gram. 

"Mass  refusals  to  work,  hunger  strikes, 
unsanctioned  meetings  and  demonstrations 
and  even  strikes  have  become  realities  of 
our  life."  said  the  committee  member,  Vladi- 
mir I.  Melnikov.  the  party  chief  in  the  Komi 
region. 

He  said  calls  for  strikes  and  protests  "find 
fertile  soil  among  the  population  only  be- 
cause the  people  today  do  not  have  confi- 
dence In  tomorrow." 

STXIKKS  AS  "KXTREKK  MXASITRK" 

The  new  draft  law.  published  last  week 
and  subject  to  approval  by  the  Legislature, 
■ays  that  a  trade-union  committee  "has  the 
right  to  stop  work  at  an  enterprise  in  an  or- 
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ganization  when  the  procedure  established 
by  law  for  considering  a  labor  dispute  is 
being  violated,  or  when  management  does 
not  live  up  to  an  agreement  that  has  been 
reached." 

Mr.  Shalayev  said  strikes  should  be  con- 
sidered an  extreme  measure  to  be  applied 
only  in  exceptional  cases.  "We  cannot  look 
upon  them  as  a  normal  phenomenon  in  our 
society."  he  said. 

It  is  not  clear  whether  the  new  law  would, 
in  practice,  break  the  official  domination  of 
Soviet  trade  unions. 

HARASSMENT  OP  WORKERS 

The  draft  gives  unions  some  enhanced 
powers,  like  a  provision  that  no  workplace 
can  be  closed  without  the  assent  of  the 
unions.  It  also  assures  that  unions  do  not 
have  to  be  registered  with  the  Government, 
which  seems  to  assure  greater  freedom. 

But  it  makes  no  explicit  provision  for  the 
creation  of  genuinely  free  trade  unions  that 
might  compete  for  members  with  the  exist- 
ing unions. 

In  the  past,  workers  have  been  arrested, 
harassed  or  committed  to  psychiatric  hospi- 
tals for  trying  to  form  independent  trade 
unions. 

Last  year,  however,  the  official  press 
agency  Tass  published  a  sympathetic  report 
of  bus  drivers  in  Lipetsk,  a  central  Russian 
city,  who  rejected  their  official  trade  union 
and  organized  their  own  informal  group  to 
bargain  with  management  over  working  con- 
ditions and  fringe  benefits. 

NO  CHANGE  IN  imiON  STRUCTURE 

The  new  law  also  envisions  no  change  in 
the  traditional  organization  of  trade  unions 
along  industrial  lines  rather  than  by  specific 
crafts,  which  tends  to  dilute  workers'  inter- 
ests and  make  the  unions  easier  to  domi- 
nate. 

Workers  in  the  Soviet  Union  generally 
embrace  all  the  workers  in  a  specific  branch 
of  industry,  skilled  craftsmen  and  unskilled 
workers  alike. 

Thus,  while  Soviet  unions  often  defend  In- 
dividual workers  threatened  with  layoff  or 
punishment,  they  rarely  oppose  manage- 
ment on  issues  like  pay  or  working  condi- 
tions. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  May  4,  1989] 

Soviets  Draft  New  Laws  Letting  Unions 

Strike— Labor    Chided    for    Neglecting 

Workers'  Rights 

(By  David  Remnick) 

Moscow.  May  3.— In  an  ideological  break 
with  the  past,  the  Soviet  Union  has  drafted 
new  laws  permitting  labor  unions  greater  in- 
dependence from  the  government  and  the 
right  to  strike  in  some  Instances,  according 
to  a  leading  official. 

Stepan  Shalayev,  an  authoritative  figure 
in  the  Soviet  union  establishment,  said  in  an 
interview  published  today  in  the  daUy  labor 
newspaper  Trud  that  unions  would  also  take 
on  a  more  independent  character  in  the 
near  future  as  part  of  President  Mikhail 
Gorbachev's  overall  plan  of  economic 
reform. 

Unlike  the  often  adversarial  relation  be- 
tween management  and  labor  in  the  West. 
Soviet  unions  have  been  primarily  an  arm  of 
the  state.  Strikes  have  long  been  deemed 
unnecessary  in  a  "workers'  state." 

WhUe  Shalayev  said  that  strikes  "should 
not  be  considered  a  normal  phenomenon  in 
our  society."  unions  wiU  be  permitted  to 
stop  work  in  "exceptional  cases."  The  draft 
law  stipulates  that  union  committees  can 
declare  a  strike  when  "management  does 
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not  live  up  to  an  agreement  that  has  been 
reached." 

A  variety  of  strikes  and  labor  protests 
have  swept  the  country  since  Gorbachev 
took  power  in  1985.  In  Leningrad  last 
month,  militia  officers  staged  a  demonstra- 
tion and  collected  signatures  on  a  petition 
demanding  the  formation  of  an  independent 
police  union,  better  pay  and  housing,  higher 
salaries  and  freedom  from  the  control  of 
local  Communist  Party  officials. 

In  Chekhov,  bus  drivers  walked  off  their 
jobs  a  year  ago  to  protest  their  salary  levels. 
Miners,  librarians,  factory  workers  and  vari- 
ous laborers  have  also  staged  strikes. 
Moscow  taxi  drivers  were  planning  to  strike 
May  1  but  reached  a  last-minute  settlement. 

Nationalist  in  Armenia  and  Azerbaijan 
have  used  citywide  work  stoppages  as  a 
means  of  putting  pressure  on  local  and  cen- 
tral authories  to  meet  their  demands.  At 
various  [Kiints  this  year  and  last,  strikes 
nearly  shut  down  all  work  in  the  Armenian 
capital.  Yerevan,  and  elsewhere. 

Until  now.  Soviet  ideologists  have  tended 
to  view  strikes  as  a  manifestation  of  capital- 
ism. But  now  sharp  criticism  is  appearing  in 
the  official  press  about  the  role  of  unions 
since  the  1917  Bolshevik  revolution. 

On  May  Day.  the  holiday  celebrating  the 
"solidarity  of  socialist  labor."  the  newspaper 
Sotsialesticheskaya  Industria  published  an 
article  charging  that  Soviet  labor  unions 
had  become  "servants  of  the  state"  whose 
main  concern  was  to  ensure  "tranquillity" 
rather  than  "to  protect  the  interest  of  work- 
ing people." 

The  author  criticized  union  leaders  for 
failing  to  mediate  strikes  and  conduct  salary 
negotiations  on  behalf  of  workers,  and  said 
that  the  union  leaders  have  played  only  a 
minor  role  so  far  in  economic  change,  acting 
"like  grandmothers  who  make  a  lot  of  fuss 
but  whom  the  family  ignores." 

In  his  Trud  interview,  Shalayev  said  that 
in  the  future  "the  state  should  abstain  from 
interference  in  the  activities  [of  unions]  and 
should  assure  them  legal  rights.  Unions 
should  not  be  accountable  to  state  organs  in 
their  financial  activities  and  should  not  op- 
erate under  their  control." 

In  an  article  headlined  "Strike,  Strike, 
Strike"  published  recently  in  the  weekly 
newspaper  Ekonomicheskaia  Gazeta,  two 
economists  argued  that  new  laws  must 
"guarantee  that  the  claims  of  workers  will 
be  considered  rather  than  thrown  away 
scornfully  right  from  the  start." 

Nevertheless,  the  article  revealed  a  typi- 
cally deep  anxiety  about  the  "open  antago- 
nism" and  "unpredictability"  of  labor 
strikes. 

Strikes,  the  authors  argued,  "may  slip  out 
of  the  control  not  only  of  the  strikers  them- 
selves, but  also  of  the  authorities.  At  this 
point,  acts  of  vandalism,  violence  and  direct 
violation  of  civil  rights  are  added  to  the 
strike,  as  well  as  direct  confrontation  with 
the  authorities." 

Representing  a  distinctly  conservative 
point  of  view,  the  Ekonomicheskaia  Gazeta 
article  said,  "At  the  moment,  an  aura  of 
social  challenge  is  being  created  around 
strikes,  as  if  they  were  the  highest  manifes- 
tation of  democracy.  And  if  a  strike  is  con- 
derojned.  it  is  treated  by  its  supporters  as 
nothing  less  than  an  attack  on  reform." 
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HON.  PATRICIA  F.  SAIKI 

OF  HAWAII 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  9,  1989 

Mrs.  SAIKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  pay 
tribute  to  a  young  woman  from  my  district, 
Jacquelyn  Lien  Smith,  Jacquelyn  was  the 
Hawaii  winner  in  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
"Voice  of  Democracy  Essay  Contest." 

Jacquelyn  was  born  in  Saigon,  Vietnam  and 
was  adopted  at  age  3  weeks  by  an  American 
military  officer  and  his  wife.  She  moved  to 
America  when  she  was  7  months  old  and  is 
now  a  U.S.  citizen.  In  high  school  she  served 
as  senior  class  president  and  hopes  to  pursue 
a  career  in  print  journalism. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  present  her 
essay  on  "Preparing  for  America's  Future"  to 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

Preparing  for  America's  Future 
The  United  States  of  America  has  wit- 
nessed a  glorious  past,  and  despite  the  cur- 
rent ethical,  social,  and  economic  problems 
has  enjoyed  a  present  filled  with  unbeliev- 
able achievement.  Now  we  must  look  ahead 
and  being  preparing  for  America's  limitless 
future.  We  can  liegin  by  building  bridges  of 
understanding,  practicing  brotherhood,  and 
spreading  goodwill  throughout  our  nation 
and  the  world.  Restoring  ethics  and  encour- 
aging patriotism  while  moving  towards  an 
interdependent  world  promises  a  future 
worthy  of  our  American  heritage. 

As  we  prepare  for  our  future  we  must  re- 
member that  much  of  the  success  of  this 
nation  can  be  attributed  to  the  moral  values 
of  its  people.  The  quality  of  life  we  enjoy  is 
intimately  tied  to  the  values  we  hold.  If  we 
plan  to  conquer  the  ills  of  our  society  such 
as  promiscuity  and  drug  abuse,  strong 
morals  and  high  values  need  to  be  a  guiding 
force.  They  need  to  be  taught  in  America's 
homes  and  encouraged  in  business  and  gov- 
ernment. Our  schools  need  to  provide  value- 
teaching  along  with  an  education  of  excel- 
lence in  academics.  The  students  of  today 
and  leaders  of  tomorrow  must  have  academ- 
ic and  ethical  strength  to  keep  our  country 
moving  forward.  America  is  producing  great 
masterminds  of  tomorrow  but  in  order  for 
their  leadership  to  benefit  our  country,  in- 
tegrity must  accompany  their  intelligence. 
High  values  teach  respect,  honesty,  self-dis- 
cipline, and  hard  work.  Integrity  needs  to 
override  dishonesty,  morality  must  rise 
above  greed,  and  self-control  must  dominate 
self-indulgence. 

It  is  also  of  great  Importance  that  we  in- 
stall patriotism  in  the  youth  of  today.  Fidel- 
ity to  the  flag  in  times  of  war.  as  well  as  in 
peace,  and  participation  in  elections,  even 
when  it's  inconvenient,  are  all  vital  to  our 
present  and  future.  We  must  exercise  our 
right  to  be  Involved. 

The  United  States  of  America  is  not  a 
country  built  by  men  who  relied  on  rulers  to 
care  for  them  but  a  nation  built  by  people 
working  together  and  caring  for  each  other. 
That  is  the  essence  of  our  past  and  the  key 
to  our  future.  We  must  continued  to  care 
for  our  fellow  man  beginning  within  the 
family,  among  friends,  and  gradually  ex- 
tending our  open  arms  to  the  community 
and  beyond.  It's  going  the  extra  mile  and 
reaching  out  just  a  little  more.  It's  following 
that  essential  rule,  and  one  need  not  be  a 
Christian  to  foUow  it  .  .  .  the  Golden  Rule: 
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"Do  unto  others  as  you  would  have  them  to 
do  unto  you." 

A  key  work  to  our  future  is  interdepend- 
ence. The  United  States  of  America  is  still 
the  hope  of  mankind.  The  liberty,  freedom, 
and  justice  inherent  in  our  country  is  envied 
the  world  over.  Communist  countries  are 
opening  their  iron  curtains  and  economic 
interdependence  is  permitting  the  exposure 
of  democracy  throughout  the  world.  We 
have  already  proven  that  the  more  we 
become  intertwined  economically  with  other 
countries.  Including  communist  and  third 
world,  the  less  inclined  we  will  be  to  bomb 
each  other  and  the  more  inclined  to  help 
each  other.  So  as  we  approach  our  future 
we  must  embrace  interdependence  because 
it  is,  and  will  continue  to  be,  the  key  to 
world  i>eace  and  unification.  But  remember, 
as  ijeace  continues  to  spread  throughout  the 
world,  we  must  keep  in  mind  the  immortal 
words  of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  "Speak  softly 
but  carry  a  big  stick.  .  .  ."  It  is  of  prime  im- 
portance that  we  maintain  and  support  a 
strong  defense. 

The  power  of  our  future  lies  in  the  voice 
of  democracy  strong  leadership,  and  the 
American  citizen.  It  is  the  values  of  our 
forefathers  that  need  to  be  instilled  in  the 
youth  of  today  to  help  maintain  the  peace, 
tranquility,  and  security  that  we  are  pres- 
ently experiencing.  With  these  ideas  in 
mind  we  can  create  a  future  that  will  allow 
us  to  remain  the  envy  of  the  world.  We  have 
learned  to  meet  its  challenge;  however,  we 
must  believe  in  the  resilience  of  the  Ameri- 
can dream  and  embrace  the  future  with  con- 
fidence. The  genius  of  the  United  States  lies 
in  the  fact  that  we,  the  people,  choose  our 
future.  It  is  not  dictated  to  us,  or  forced 
upon  us.  Our  future  lies  in  the  hands  of  the 
people,  and  if  we  choose  to  create  strong, 
patriotic,  and  moral  families,  and  if  we 
choose  to  put  value-teaching  back  into  the 
schools,  and  if  we  choose  to  work  towards 
interdependence.  America  will  continue  to 
be  a  place  we  can  be  proud  of.  for  centuries 
and  centuries  to  come. 


ALASKA  SPILL  ENERGIZES 
VIGILANCE  IN  CALIFORNIA 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  9,  1989 
Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  several  members  of  the  California  con- 
gressional delegation  had  tf>e  opportunity  to 
meet  with  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Manuel 
Lujan,  and  the  President's  Task  Force  for  Off- 
shore Oil  Drilling,  to  discuss  the  impact  of 
future  oil  drilling  off  the  California  coastline. 

The  following  article,  "Alaska  Spill  Ener- 
gizes Vigilance  in  California"— the  Los  Ange- 
les Times,  May  8,  1989,  written  by  our  distin- 
guished colleague.  Congressman  Mel  Levine, 
lays  out  many  of  the  important  issues  we 
raised  related  to  increased  off-shore  oil  leas- 
ing along  the  California  coastline.  I  certainly 
hope  the  administration's  task  force  will  seri- 
ously consider  these  points. 

Congressman  Levine  is  certainly  con^ect 
when  he  asserts,  "Those  of  us  wtio  represent 
California  will  not  stand  by  quietly.  We  will  not 
ignore  the  risks  for  our  coast  as  the  Govern- 
ment did  for  Alaska."  We  are  dedk:ated  to 
seeing  that  an  environmental  tragedy  such  as 
the  \/aldez  oilspill  does  not  occur  again,  and 
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we  hope  the  President's  task  force  will  join  us 
in  this  mission. 
The  article  follows: 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  May  8.  1989] 

Alaska  Spill  Energizes  Vigilance  in 
California 

(By  Mel  Levine) 
The  oil  spill  in  Prince  William  Sound. 
Alaska,  is  the  result  of  a  national  energy 
policy  founded  on  the  oil  industry's  plan  to 
drill  everywhere,  at  any  cost.  Looking  back 
at  history  we  see  that  the  spill  was  an  inevi- 
table outcome— the  worst-case  scenario  that 
for  two  decades  the  federal  government  re- 
fused to  face. 

The  year  was  1973.  and  despite  the  re- 
sounding opposition  of  environmental  ex- 
perts, the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Rogers 
C.B.  Morton,  dismissed  the  risk  of  serious 
spills. 

In  a  statement  supporting  construction  of 
a  pipeline  to  bring  oil  from  northern  Alaska 
to  the  port  of  Valdez  in  the  south,  Morton 
concluded:  "I  have  carefully  reviewed  the 
potential  damage  to  the  marine  environ- 
ment that  might  be  caused  by  tanker  activi- 
ty in  Prince  William  Sound  .  .  .  two  kinds  of 
potential  marine  pollution  exist:  (1)  small 
chronic  discharges  and  (2)  accidental  dis- 
chages  of  large  volumes.  Strict  regulations 
are  being  developed  to  minimize  the  pollu- 
tion threat  from  both  these  sources. " 

We  move  to  the  late  '70s.  and  find  the  fed- 
eral government  unable  to  heed  the  lessons 
of  experience.  There  are  two  major  spills— 7 
million  gallons  off  the  coast  of  Massachu- 
setts and  10  million  gallons  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  The  Massachusetts  spill  results  in 
losses  for  our  fishing  industry.  In  both 
cases,  experts  find  it  virtually  impossible  to 
control  or  clean  up  the  oil  slick.  Only 
weather  and  circumstances  specific  to  each 
spill  spare  the  nation  from  catastrophic 
losses. 

Now  we've  learned  that  the  oil  Industry 
failed  to  fulfill  the  responsibilities  it  as- 
sumed in  its  Alaskan  operations.  The  oil 
companies  involved  in  the  Valdez  spill  ne- 
glected to  make  even  a  good-faith  effort  to 
plan  for  a  spill  of  the  magnitude  they  now 
face. 

Sadly  for  the  nation,  the  result  of  this 
federal  disregard  and  industrial  recklessness 
is  now  one  of  the  worst  environmental  ca- 
tastrophes In  America's  history. 

In  light  of  this,  it  was  shocking  for  the 
American  public  to  learn  last  month  that 
Ronald  Reagan's  Administration  tried  delib- 
erately to  cover  up  information  about  the 
risk  of  spills  off  California,  leaving  that 
coastline  in  jeopardy  as  well. 

Internal  documents  obtained  through  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  brought  to 
light  the  serious  risks  of  a  major  oil  spill, 
the  ineffectiveness  of  cleanup  technology 
and  the  danger  of  other  environmental 
damage  that  the  proposed  lease  sale  off 
Northern  California  poses. 

More  disturbing,  these  documents  re- 
vealed a  deliberate  attempt  by  the  Reagan 
Administration  to  whitewash  this  informa- 
tion. 

After  it  was  discovered  last  year  that  a 
devastating  report  on  the  environmental  im- 
pacts of  the  Northern  California  sale  had 
been  sanitized,  an  inquiry  was  launched  to 
find  out  why.  Documents  were  obtained 
from  four  federal  agencies,  including  the 
Minerals  Management  Service,  which  plans, 
approves  and  conducts  all  lease  sales  for  off- 
shore drilling. 
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Through  the  inquiry,  it  was  learned  that 
alarming  concerns  about  spills  were  also  de- 
leted from  another  environmental  report  on 
the  sale.  And  a  third,  previously  unreleased 
report  on  environmental  impacts  also  was 
uncovered.  It,  like  the  other  two,  specifical- 
ly stated  that  the  Minerals  Msmagement 
Service  had  "downplayed"  the  likelihood 
and  impacts  of  a  spill.  These  reports 
amounted  to  a  damning  Indictment  of  the 
sale's  impact  on  the  environment  and  the 
probability  of  a  major  spill. 

Then  the  smoking  gun  of  the  agency 
whitewash  was  uncovered.  A  memo  from  J. 
Stevens  Griles,  the  assistant  secretary  for 
offshore  development,  addressed  the  sub- 
stantive comments  in  one  of  the  reports 
with  a  barrage  of  allegations. 

His  message  came  through  loud  and  clear: 
Agency  professionals  were  not  to  voice  their 
honest  opinion  if  it  interfered  with  his  lease 
sale.  Shortly  thereafter  the  most  damaging 
comments  in  the  report  were  removed. 

These  revelations  have  sweeping  implica- 
tions for  plans  to  drill  off  California. 

The  agency  professionals  know  about 
spills,  they  know  about  cleanup  and  they 
know  about  probabilities.  It  happened  in 
Valdez.  It  could  happen  off  California,  per- 
haps not  in  the  same  astronomical  size,  but 
certainly  in  catastrophic  impact. 

The  reports  are  striking  because  they  ap- 
peared to  be  a  premonition  of,  if  not  the 
scope,  at  least  the  precise  nature  of  what 
was  to  come  off  the  coast  of  Alaska— the 
worst  oil  spill  in  this  nation's  history. 

Those  of  us  who  represent  California  will 
not  stand  by  quietly.  We  will  not  ignore  the 
risks  for  our  coast,  as  the  government  did 
for  Alaska.  And  we  will  not  allow  any 
agency  to  whitewash  the  potential  for  an- 
other ecological  disaster. 

These  documents  must  serve  as  the  nail  in 
the  coffin  for  the  four  sales  the  Minerals 
Management  Service  has  planned  for  our 
coast. 

Therefore,  a  bipartisan  coalition  of  29 
members  of  Congress  is  calling  on  the  Presi- 
dent to  cancel  the  northern  lease  sale; 
cancel  or  indefinitely  postpone  the  other 
sales  planned  for  the  rest  of  California's 
coast,  pending  complete  reevaluation,  and 
overhaul  his  task  force  on  offshoring  drill- 
ing to  ensure  real  scientific  review. 

Now  is  the  time  for  President  Bush  to  ful- 
fill the  promises  he  made  during  the  cam- 
paign to  protect  California's  coast.  We  look 
forward  to  hearing  back  from  him. 


UMI 


CINCO  DE  MAYO  CELEBRATES 
FREEDOM  THAT  KNOWS  NO 
NATIONAL  BOUNDARIES 

HON.  RONALD  D.  COLEMAN 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  9,  1989 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
year  millions  of  people  in  tfie  United  States 
and  Mexico  celebrate  Cirrco  de  Mayo,  whtcfi 
corrmiefnorates  the  victory  of  less  than  5,000 
Mexican  teenage  soldiers  over  nearly  twice  as 
many  troops  commanded  by  French  Invaders. 

The  Battle  of  Puebia  on  May  5.  1862. 
played  an  important  role  in  our  own  history,  as 
the  erxHosed  article  by  Raoul  Lowery  Con- 
treras  points  out.  Mexican  President  Benito 
Juarez  was  being  supported  by  President 
Abraham  Lincoln,  who  feared  a  Mexico  domi- 
nated by  France,  which  would  In  turn  provide 
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crucial  support  and  arms  shipments  through 
Confederate  Texas  and  the  rest  of  the  South- 
em  States.  By  defeating  the  French  in  1862, 
Lincoln  had  a  year's  delay  in  French  aid  to  the 
Confederacy.  By  the  time  the  French  won  the 
second  battle  of  Puebia  a  year  later,  It  was 
too  late. 

Contreras  correctly  observes  that  the  strug- 
gle for  freedom  knows  no  border.  I  would  like 
to  place  this  article  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  and  I  urge  my  collogues  to  read  It 
and  reflect  upon  the  meaning  of  Cinco  de 
Mayo  and  the  entertwined  destinies  of  Mexico 
and  the  United  States. 

The  article  Is  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Dallas  Morning  News,  May  5, 

1989] 

CiNco  DE  Mato  Celebrates  Freedom 

(By  Raoul  Lowery  Contreras) 

On  the  5th  of  May  1862,  from  dawn  until 
dark,  4,850  ill-equipped,  untrained  teen-age 
Mexican  soldiers  thrashed  6,000  invading 
French  soldiers  and  2,000  battle-tested 
Mexican  reactionary  allies.  Only  250  casual- 
ties were  suffered  by  the  Mexicans,  in  con- 
trast to  one-eighth  of  French  forces  killed 
or  wounded.  FYench  conquest  of  Mexico  was 
stopped  cold  in  the  mountains  east  of 
Mexico  City.  French  dreams  of  empire 
would  have  to  wait. 

This  Battle  of  Puebal  on  the  fifth  of  May, 
Cinco  de  Mayo,  1862,  is  a  tiny  footnote  in 
world  history:  nevertheless,  it  is  commemo- 
rated by  90  million  Mexicans,  12Mi  million 
Mexican-Americans  and  millions  of  our 
friends  and  neighbors  throughout  the 
United  States.  Why?  It  is  not  Mexican  Inde- 
pendence Day. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons,  most  of 
them  symbolic  Napoleon  Ill's  invasion  of 
Mexico  was  a  direct  violation  of  United 
States  policy,  the  anti-European  Monroe 
Doctrine.  Busy  with  Civil  War,  President 
Abraham  Lincoln  pledged  his  support  to 
Mexico's  first  Indian  president.  Benito 
JuarezL  imposed  and  arms  embargo  on 
Mexico:  then  allowed  President  Juarez's 
agents  to  buy  guns.  Buoyed  by  President 
Lincoln's  support  and  help,  the  Mexicans 
fought  with  every  resource  available. 

President  Lincoln  needed  a  Mexico  free  of 
French  domination,  fearing  unlimited  arms 
shipments  through  a  Royal  Mexico  into 
Texas  to  the  Confederacy  from  a  sympa- 
thetic Napoleon  III. 

By  defeating  the  French.  Mexico  handed 
President  Lincoln  a  year's  delay  in  FYench 
aid  to  the  Confederacy  through  Mexico. 
During  that  year  (May  1862- April  1863) 
most  of  the  key  Civil  War  battles  were 
fought,  with  Union  victories  in  most  of 
them.  The  Confederacy  was  effectively  de- 
feated during  this  year.  The  United  States, 
therefore,  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the 
4,850  Mexican  soldiers  at  Puebia. 

The  French  won  the  second  battle  of 
Puebia  in  1863,  then  occupied  Mexico  City. 
But  the  year  was  lost.  And  U.S.  residents 
noticed  the  war  and  Mexican  victory  on 
Cinco  de  Mayo  and  headed  south  to  join  the 
fight. 

Taking  advantage  of  U.S.  sympathies. 
President  Juarez's  decree  of  Aug.  11,  1864, 
offered  foreign  volunteers  regular  Mexican 
Army  pay  (10  pesos  a  month)  and  land,  with 
no  necessity  of  Mexican  citizenship.  Thou- 
sands of  Americans  responded  and  went  to 
Mexico— a  few  to  the  FYench,  but  most  to 
Juarez.  The  American  Legion  of  Honor  was 
formed  by  Americans  with  their  own  offi- 
cers and  colors. 
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U.S.  involvement  accelerated  with  the 
Confederate  defeat  and  Abraham  Lincoln's 
assassination.  His  successor.  President 
Andrew  Johnson,  sent  Gen.  William  Sheri- 
dan and  100.000  troops  to  the  Texas  border, 
"to  protect  American  interests." 

Dashing  back  and  forth  across  the  Rio 
Grande  under  the  watchful  eyes  of  battle- 
hardened  U.S.  soldiers,  Mexican  guerrillas 
harassed  FYench  and  reactionary  troops. 
Openly,  Gen.  Sheridan  "condemned"  rifles, 
artillery  and  military  supplies  and  ordered 
them  left  unguarded  in  wagons  on  the 
border. 

Many  Frenchmen  died,  killed  with  "con- 
demned" rifles  and  bullets. 

Side  by  side  with  Mexicans,  thousands  of 
Americans  fought  the  French  and  earned 
the  right  to  be— and  were- present  at  the 
final  defeat  of  the  FYench  puppet.  Emperor 
Maximilian.  As  a  unit,  they  marched  in 
President  Juarez's  Mexico  City  victory 
parade  on  July  8,  1867.  The  long  bloody  war 
was  over.  The  memory  of  Cinco  de  Mayo 
lives. 

Thousands  of  Americans  fought  in  the 
Mexican  Army  against  the  FYench;  to  pay 
us  back,  Mexicans  walked  across  the  Iwrder 
after  Pearl  Harbor  to  join  in  the  fight 
against  Japan  and  Germany. 

Recently,  a  prominent  Mexican  business- 
man died  peacefully  in  his  sleep  in  Tijuana. 
Among  his  effects,  his  son  found  a  locked 
trunk  in  which  was  carefully  packed  a 
United  States  Army  paratrooper  uniform 
(101st  Airborne)  and  several  medals  for 
bravery,  including  a  Silver  Star  heroically 
earned  in  1944's  Battle  of  the  Bulge,  Adolf 
Hitler's  final  frenzy. 

What  was  a  Mexican  teen-age  volunteer 
doing  in  Belgium's  Ardermes  Forest,  fight- 
ing in  an  U.S.  uniform  in  one  of  the  most 
glorious  battles  in  American  history? 

The  struggle  for  freedom  by  Americans 
and  Mexicans  knows  no  border,  and  that  is 
why  we  celebrate  Cinco.  Next  time  someone 
asks,  what's  a  Cinco  de  Mayo  parade  for,  tell 
them. 

A  toast.  Viva  Cinco  de  Mayo! 


TO  HONOR  JOHN  ZANDONELLA 
ON  HIS  BOTH  BIRTHDAY 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  9,  1989 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  salute  John  A.  Zandonella  of  (Don- 
cord,  CA,  on  the  occasion  of  his  60th  birthday. 

John  Zandonella  is  one  of  my  district's  truly 
outstanding  citizens.  His  participation  In  com- 
munity, as  well  as  professional,  organizations 
has  earned  him  the  admiration  of  his  peers 
and  a  position  of  prominence  in  our  communi- 
ty. His  many  achievements  are  indicative  of 
his  love  for  hard  work  and  of  his  personal 
motto.  "Yes  we  cain,  no  problem."  John's  tire- 
less commitment  and  service  to  his  communi- 
ty are  an  Inspiration  to  all  of  us  who  know 
him. 

John's  activities  are  far  from  limited  to  the 
political  arena  where  he  has  given  countless 
volunteer  hours  on  behalf  of  local  candidates. 
The  Ckjncord  American  Little  League,  of  which 
John  was  president  for  5  years,  recognized 
his  contributions  to  our  youth  by  dedicating 
the  junior  field  to  him.  CJontra  CosXa  County 
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has  also  benefited  greatly  from  his  leadership 
and  participation  in  the  Elks  Lodge,  the  Veter- 
ans of  Foreign  Wars,  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, the  Rotary  Club,  the  Sons  of  Italy,  the 
Italian  Catholic  Federation  and  the  Knights  of 
Columbus. 

Aside  from  his  civic  involvement,  John  has 
achieved  an  impressive  degree  of  professional 
success.  After  serving  his  country  during  the 
Korean  conflict,  John  attended  the  School  of 
Stenographic  Arts  in  San  Francisco  and 
became  a  certified  shorthand  reporter.  While 
working  as  a  court  reporter  for  the  Contra 
Costa  Municipal  Court,  and  eventually  estab- 
lishing a  successful  reporting  service  in  Con- 
cord, John  was  active  in  the  California  Court 
Reporter's  Association,  serving  as  an  officer 
for  9  years,  and  the  National  Shorthand  Re- 
porter's Association. 

John's  life,  however,  is  not  all  work.  In  be- 
tween his  work  and  his  many  meetings,  he 
and  Fosca,  his  wife  of  over  37  years,  have 
raised  four  children  and  are  now  enjoying 
seven  grandchildren. 

A  hardworking,  dedicated  man  like  John 
Zandonella  is  truly  an  asset  to  any  community, 
and  we  in  Contra  Costa  County  count  our- 
selves fortunate  to  have  him  as  a  member  of 
ours. 
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It  is  important  to  note  that  this  change  would 
not  prevent  contractor  from  keeping  accurate 
payroll  records,  nor  would  it  prevent  the  Gov- 
ernment from  inspecting  them.  However,  it 
would  allow  smaller  firms,  which  did  not  have 
the  ability  to  complete  this  papenwori<  require- 
ment, to  compete  for  Government  work. 

The  reform  also  exempts  businesses  from 
complying  with  Davis-Bacon  standards  when 
contracts  are  under  $250,CX)0,  about  7  per- 
cent of  the  current  dollar  volume.  This  would 
save  the  Federal  Govemment  about  $1.3  bil- 
lion a  year  in  budget  authority,  according  to 
CBO  estimates.  The  measure  also  prohibits 
the  splitting  up  of  large  contracts  when  the 
intent  is  to  avoid  compliance  with  the  act. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  meas- 
ure to  restore  Davis-Bacon  to  its  original 
intent,  to  allow  small  businesses  a  chance  to 
compete  for  Govemment  contracts,  and  to 
help  reduce  the  Federal  deficit. 
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tury.  I  am  proud  to  stand  today  in  recognition 
of  their  past  achievements  and  their  continued 
efforts  to  train  those  whose  skills  have  not 
been  recognized. 


DAVIS  BACON  REFORM 


HON.  TIM  VALENTINE 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  9,  1989 

Mr.  VALENTINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  offer  my  support  of 
the  Davis-Bacon  Reform  Act,  which  was  intro- 
duced on  May  4  by  my  colleagues  Charles 
Stenholm  and  Arlan  Stangeland. 

This  measure  accomplishes  three  major 
goals.  It  restores  the  original  intent  to  an  out- 
dated law.  It  eliminates  the  antismall  business 
bias  of  the  present  law.  And  it  saves  the  Fed- 
eral Govemment  close  to  $6  billion  over  a  5- 
year  period. 

The  law  was  enacted  during  the  Depression 
to  prevent  unscrupulous  contractors  from 
hiring  gangs  of  cheap  labor  and  traveling 
around  the  country  to  undercut  local  workers 
from  getting  Federal  construction  projects. 

But  the  intent  of  the  law  has  been  twisted 
today.  Originally  set  to  maintain  local  labor 
standards,  prevailing  rates  are  now  often  set 
far  above  local  averages,  which  discourages 
small  and  minority-owned  firms  from  compet- 
ing for  Federal  projects.  The  reform  bill  of- 
fered today  would  codify  1982  Department  of 
Labor  regulations  improving  the  accuracy  of 
prevailing  wage  determinations. 

Another  deterrent  for  small  and  minority- 
owned  businesses  is  the  mountain  of  paper 
that  Davis-Bacon  requires.  Employers  are  re- 
quired to  submit  complete,  certified  payroll 
records  to  the  Department  of  Labor  every 
week.  Paperwork  requirements  have  cost  con- 
tractors, and  taxpayers,  $100  million  a  year, 
according  to  the  Department  of  Labor,  and 
$50  million  a  year,  according  to  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office. 

The  reform  proposal  would  reduce  the  pa- 
perwork requirement  from  weekly  to  quarteriy. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  BEREAN  INSTI- 
TUTE. 90  YEARS  OP  SERVICE 
TO  THE  ECONOMICALLY  DIS- 
ADVANTAGED 


COMMENDING  THE  YOU^NG  MEN 
AND  WOMEN  OF  EXETER  AREA 
HIGH  SCHOOL 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  GRAY  III 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  9,  1989 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  com- 
memorate the  Berean  Institute,  an  institution 
that,  for  90  years  has  contributed  immeasur- 
ably to  the  Philadelphia  community  by  provid- 
ing education  and  training  to  disadvantaged 
people. 

Since  1899,  the  Institute  has  been  a  com- 
munity leader  in  the  effort  to  help  those  indi- 
viduals deprived  of  advantages  most  people 
take  for  granted.  Just  before  the  turn  of  the 
century.  Dr.  Matthew  Anderson's  innovative 
idea  of  creating  a  school  to  help  former 
slaves  became  a  reality.  The  freed  slaves  in- 
undating the  Philadelphia  area  now  had  a 
place  to  which  they  could  turn  to  help  make 
better  lives  for  themselves.  The  Berean 
Manual  Training  and  Industrial  School,  as  the 
Institute  was  first  called,  gave  them  an  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  to  learn,  to  develop  skills  and 
enter  a  trade. 

Ninety  years  later,  the  Berean  Institute  still 
carries  out  the  goals  of  its  founder.  Millinery 
apprenticeships  may  have  been  replaced  by 
computer  programming  courses,  but  the  func- 
tion and  the  result  are  still  the  same;  the  Insti- 
tute is  training  those  who  have  not  found  the 
right  niche  in  our  educational  system  and  do 
not  have  the  economic  means  to  make  their 
own.  Today,  students  graduate  from  Berean 
with  a  Business  or  Technical  Associate  Spe- 
cialized Degree  in  such  areas  as  business  sci- 
ence, secretarial  training,  and  computer  sci- 
ence. Thousands  of  graduates  are  active 
members  of  society,  contributing  to  all  sectors 
of  the  community.  Supported  by  prominent 
area  businesses,  the  community  recognizes 
the  invaluable  role  of  the  Berean  Institute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  problems  of  the  underprivi- 
ledged  in  our  country  are  still  great  Thankful- 
ly, the  Berean  Institute  has  been  addressing 
the  need  for  vocational  education  in  the  Phila- 
delphia area  since  before  the  turn  of  the  cen- 


HON.  ROBERT  C.  SMITH 

OF  NTW  HAMPSHIRE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  9,  1989 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Hampshire.  Mr.  Speaker. 
This  week,  in  our  Nation's  Capital,  over  950 
young  people  from  44  States  have  gathered 
to  participate  in  the  National  Bicentennial 
Competition  on  the  Constitution  and  Bill  of 
Rights.  I  am  proud  to  announce  that  a  team 
from  Exeter  Area  High  School  in  my  congres- 
sional district  is  representing  New  Hampshire. 
These  young  scholars  have  worked  hard  to 
reach  the  national  finals  by  winning  the  district 
and  the  State  competitions  and  I  would  like  to 
wish  them  the  best  as  they  compete  for  the 
national  title. 

The  members  of  the  New  Hampshire  team 
are:  Sandra  Burbank,  Nicole  Clement,  Jennifer 
Dion,  Kristen  Dobson,  Paul  Galli,  Margaretta 
Gillis,  Eric  Gregotre.  Steve  Hitzrot,  Ramona 
Johnson,  Aaron  Kennedy,  Fiona  Kenny,  Amy 
Palmer,  Tammy  Pesik,  Katherine  Pierce,  Keith 
Plaster,  Karrie  Rinder,  Katrin  Schneck,  Steph- 
anie Sera,  Scott  Sinclair,  Alexander  Suther- 
land, Diana  Swart,  Anna  Marie  Van  der 
Kwakk,  Christopher  Wight,  and  Melinda  Zych. 

Along  with  the  students,  their  teacher, 
Christine  M.  St.  Jean,  deserves  much  of  the 
credit  for  the  success  of  the  team  to  date.  As 
well,  Albert  Britton,  the  district  coordinator, 
and  Carter  B.  Hart,  Jr.,  the  State  coordinator, 
have  worked  hard  to  help  their  team  reach  the 
finals. 

The  National  Bicentennial  Competition  on 
the  Constitution  and  Bill  of  Rights  is  the  most 
extensive  educational  program  in  the  country 
developed  to  educate  young  people  about  the 
Constitution  and  Bill  of  Rights.  With  the  sup- 
port of  Congress,  the  active  involvement  of 
Representatives  and  Senators,  and  the  efforts 
of  thousands  of  civic  and  educatkjn  leaders, 
the  program  achievements  over  the  past  two 
years  have  been  dramatic:  1 ,022,320  students 
have  studied  the  cuniculum;  14,381  teachers 
are  teaching  the  course;  420  congressional 
districts  and  the  5  territories  have  fully  func- 
tioning programs;  393  U.S.  Representatives 
are  participating  in  their  districts;  and  92  U.S. 
Senators  are  supporting  the  program  in  their 
States. 

The  program  provides  students  with  a  spe- 
cialty designed  6-week  course  of  study  de- 
signed to  provide  upper  elementary,  middle 
and  high  school  students  with  a  fundamental 
understanding  of  the  Constitution  and  Bill  of 
Rights  and  the  principles  and  values  they 
embody.  Students  complete  the  instructional 
portion  of  the  program  with  a  test  designed  to 
measure  their  "constitutional  literacy"  and  re- 
ceive a  certificate  of  achievement  signed  by 
their  U.S.  Representative. 

High  School  participants  then  enter  a  na- 
tionwide series  of  competitions  at  the  con- 
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gressional  district.  State  and  national  levels. 
Students  testify  before  a  panel  of  experts  at  a 
swTHilated  congressional  hearing  designed  to 
measure  understanding  and  capacity  to  apply 
principles  t)eing  learned  to  historical  and  con- 
temporary events.  Each  year,  the  National  Bi- 
centennial Competition  culminates  in  3  days 
of  intensive  competition  anriong  classes  from 
almost  every  State  in  the  Union. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  need  to  educate  our  young 
people  about  ttie  Constitution  and  Bill  of 
Rights  is  well  documented.  Studies  have 
found  that  onty  slightly  nrore  than  half  of  the 
students  surveyed  were  able  to  identify  tfte 
original  purpose  of  the  Constitution.  Nearly 
half  thought  the  President  could  appoint  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  one-third  thought  he 
could  adjourn  Congress  when  he  saw  fit. 
Irxleed,  arrother  survey  conducted  on  behalf 
of  the  Hearst  Corp.  suggested  that  over  half 
of  Americans  thought  that  the  Marxist  credo 
"from  each  according  to  his  ability,  to  each 
according  to  his  need"  can  t>e  found  In  the 
Constitution.  Most  alarming  was  the  finding 
that  a  greater  proportion  of  today's  students 
display  antidemocratic  attitudes  than  did  stu- 
dents in  1952. 

The  benefits  of  this  educational  program 
are  clear  and  it  is  making  a  difference  among 
the  over  1  million  students  who  have  studied 
the  program.  A  recent  study  has  shown  that 
the  National  Bicentennial  Competition  Pro- 
gram has  Increased  the  constitutional  literacy 
of  our  young  citizens.  Students  In  classrooms 
all  over  ttie  country  are  debating  the  issues 
that  cofKemed  the  Founding  Fathers  and 
demonstrating  how  the  Constitution's  basic 
principles  apply  to  them  today  with  an  extraor- 
dinary level  of  understanding. 

The  preservation  of  our  freedom  and  our 
Nation  depends  upon  our  young  people,  the 
decisionmakers  of  tomoaow.  We  have  much 
to  gain  from  educatir>g  ttiem  about  the  Consti- 
tution, tfte  Congress,  and  tfte  continuing  re- 
sponsibtlities  of  citizenship.  I  am  proud  to 
have  students  from  my  congressional  district 
in  the  national  finals  and  I  commerid  each  of 
them  arnl  their  teacher  for  their  hard  work. 


URANIUM  ENRICHMENT  REOR- 
GANIZATION AND  TAXPAYER 
PROTECTION  ACT 


UMI 


HON.  DENNIS  E.  ECKART 

OF  O'l.IO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Of  ilEPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  9,  1989 

Mr.  ECKART.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  civilian  ura- 
nium enrichment  program,  administered  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Energy,  has  run  into  a 
host  of  problems.  As  originally  envisioned,  the 
program  was  supposed  to  operate  without  any 
drect  or  irKlirect  taxpayer  subsidy.  Under  sec- 
tion 161v.  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act,  and  con- 
gressionally  approved  criteria  adopted  tfiere- 
under.  It  was  supposed  to  recover  all  its  costs, 
trx:luding  depredation  expenses,  and  a  return 
on  investment. 

Unfortunately,  tfte  enrichment  program  has 
failed  to  recover  even  its  costs.  According  to 
ttie  General  Accounting  Office,  as  of  2  years 
ago,  the  total  arrxiunt  of  unrecovered  costs  to- 
taled $8.8  billion.  While  some  persist  in  disput- 
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ing  this  amount,  the  metfiodotogy  under  which 
it  is  calculated  has  tieen  publicly  accepted  t>y 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  and  by 
CX)E  Itself,  and  the  amount  in  question  Is 
cleariy  very  substantial.  The  $8.8  billion  in  un- 
recovered costs  to  date,  almost  all  of  which 
DOE  now  seeks  to  write  off,  is  a  measure  of 
the  taxpayer  subsidy  for  the  program  thus  far, 
notwithstandirig  ftie  express  requirement  of 
section  161  v.  that  these  costs  be  recovered. 

In  addition,  although  DOE  admits  that  the 
costs  of  decomisskining  and  remedial  action 
are  a  legitimate  expense  of  the  uranium  en- 
richment program,  no  money  has  yet  l)een  re- 
covered from  civilian  customers  for  these  pur- 
poses. This  multitMllion-dollar  unfunded  liability 
is  another  taxpayer  subsidy  of  the  program.  In 
tt>e  meantime,  DOE  has  issued  new  enrich- 
ment contracts  purporting  to  guarantee  a  very 
low  ceiling  price  for  uranium  enrichment  serv- 
ices. DOE  says  that  it  must  take  such  actions 
to  meet  competition,  but  it  would  appear  that 
the  agency  Instead  Is  pursuing  a  monopolistic 
goal  of  maximizing  market  share  regardless  of 
the  drain  on  taxpayers,  rather  than  the  lawfully 
stated  goal  of  cost  recovery.  The  GAO  has  In- 
drcated  that  these  new  contracts  are  incon- 
sistent with  sectk>n  161  v. 

All  now  seems  to  agree  that  the  DOE  pro- 
gram sfrauld  be  operated  on  a  more  business- 
like basis  and  in  recognition  of  the  competitive 
nature  of  the  market,  and  that  DOE's  civilian 
customers  should  bear  their  fair  share  of  de- 
comlssioning  costs. 

I  am  therefore  pleased  to  introduce,  in  con- 
junctkjn  with  Congressman  George  Miller  of 
California,  the  Uranium  Enrichment  Reorgani- 
zation and  Taxpayer  Protection  Act.  This  bill, 
when  enacted  into  law,  will  reorganize  the  en- 
richment program  with  a  clear  direction  lx)th 
to  protect  taxpayer  interests  and  to  stop  reli- 
ance on  continued  and  unnecessary  taxpayer 
subsidization  of  the  DOE  civilian  uranium  en- 
richment program.  Adoption  of  our  bill  will  pre- 
vent further  taxpayer  losses  and  further  dete- 
rioration in  the  at)illty  of  the  DOE  enrichment 
program  to  function  as  a  true  competitive 
business.  I  urge  my  colleagues'  support. 


THE    CONGRESSIONAL    CALL    TO 
CONSCIENCE  VIGIL  FOR 

SOVIET  JEWS 


HON.  BARBARA  BOXER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  9,  1989 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Speaker,  first,  let  me  com- 
mend my  colleagues  Congressman  KoST- 
MAYER  and  Congressman  John  Miller  for  or- 
ganizing this  very  important  effort  to  focus  on 
the  plight  of  prisoners  of  conscience  and 
other  persons  who  are  seeking  freedom  and 
emigration  from  the  Soviet  Union.  There  is  no 
human  right  more  precious  than  freedom  and 
we  in  Congress  tiave  an  obligation  to  speak 
out  on  t)ehalf  of  those  who  are  oppressed  by 
their  governments. 

Soviet  emigration  policies  have  long  been  a 
sore  point  in  United  States-Soviet  relations. 
Despite  our  calls  tor  the  contrary,  the  emigra- 
tKm  of  Soviet  Jews  fias  always  t)een  erratic 
and  permission  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union  has 
been  awarded  on  a  seemingly  arbitrary  basis. 
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More  than  2,000  Soviet  Jews,  including 
family  members,  are  currently  being  denied 
exit  visas  because  they  are  In  possession  of 
state  secrets.  Medical  emergencies  among 
Soviet  Jews  are  not  cause  for  a  more  swift 
application  and  visa  allocation  process.  And 
tragically,  families  who  apply  to  emigrate  are 
sometimes  not  allowed  to  leave  the  country 
together.  There  are  now  20  family  reunifica- 
tion cases  pending  in  the  Soviet  Union  involv- 
ing 48  separate  individuals. 

In  addition,  Soviet  Jews  who  apply  for  exit 
visas  face  Incredible  obstacles  and  severe 
penalties.  It  is  unconscionable  that  Jews  who 
wish  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union  should  lose 
their  jobs  and  their  standing  with  the  commu- 
nity, should  be  harrassed  by  Soviet  agents, 
and  should  face  the  possibility  of  Incarceration 
on  trumped-up  charges. 

For  these  reasons,  I  think  we  must  view 
cuH'ent  emigration  levels  with  skepticism. 
While  the  overall  numbers  have  increased, 
from  896  Soviet  Jews  in  1984  to  18,965  in 
1988,  thousands  of  refuseniks  remain,  and 
many  of  them  are  long-term  refuseniks. 

The  Union  of  Councils  tor  Soviet  Jews  esti- 
mates that  there  are  at  least  3,000  refuseniks 
and  we  can  only  guess  how  many  Soviet 
Jews  are  considering  departure  under  the 
present  favorable  climate.  It  is  our  responsibil- 
ity to  ensure  that  these  Jews  secure  their 
freedom. 

As  part  of  that  effort,  I  would  like  to  bring 
just  one  of  these  refusenik  cases  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  today. 

Boris  Kelman,  his  wife  Alia,  and  their  two 
sons  Eflm  and  Maxim,  are  residents  of  Lenin- 
grad. They  first  applied  to  emigrate  from  the 
Soviet  Union  in  1979  and  were  refused  that 
same  year  for  state  security  reasons. 

A  structural  design  engineer  by  trade,  Boris 
Kelman  quit  his  job  with  a  research  institute  2 
years  prior  to  his  first  application  for  an  exit 
visa.  Thus,  he  has  not  tjeen  privy  to  state  se- 
crets for  over  10  years.  However,  since  apply- 
ing for  permission  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union, 
Boris  has  been  unable  to  work  in  his  chosen 
profession.  Boris  currently  does  unskilled 
maintenance  work  on  heating  and  ventilation 
systems. 

Alia  Kelman  has  also  suffered  as  a  result  of 
declaring  her  wish  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union. 
Alia,  a  pediatrician,  was  out  of  work  for  3 
years  after  their  first  refusal.  She  now  has  a 
job  In  a  state  clinic  but  Is  forced  to  make 
house  calls  and  do  other  odd  jobs  shunned  by 
her  coworkers. 

Despite  these  hardships,  the  Kelman  family 
continues  to  hope  and  plan  for  the  day  when 
they  will  receive  permission  to  emigrate.  In  the 
meantime,  they  tiave  found  great  strength  and 
solace  within  the  study  and  practice  of  Juda- 
ism. 

Boris  acts  as  a  spokesman  for  a  large  circle 
of  Leningrad  refuseniks  and  Alia  coordinates 
medical  services  for  much  of  this  community. 
The  entire  Kelman  family  maintains  a  kosher 
home,  studies  Hebrew  and  Judaica,  and  cele- 
brates major  Jewish  holidays  and  events.  It 
should  t>e  noted  that  there  Is  a  great  deal  of 
risk  involved  in  tt>e  Kelman  family's  active  par- 
ticipation in  Jewish  culture. 

It  is  now  10  years  since  the  Kelman  family 
first  applied  for  permission  to  emigrate.  They 
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have  recently  endured  another  setback.  In  De- 
cember, they  were  once  again  refused  an  exit 
visa.  How  long  will  the  Kelman's  have  to  wait? 
Please  join  me  in  appealing  to  the  Soviet 
government  for  a  successful  and  prompt  reso- 
lution to  the  Kelman  family's  case.  In  addition, 
please  also  join  me  in  calling  for  the  reform  of 
the  Soviet  emigration  process  so  that  the  fun- 
damental human  right  of  any  individual  to 
leave  any  country,  including  their  own,  is  re- 
spected and  upheld. 


NATIONAL  SCHOOL  SAFETY 
PATROL  DAY 
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Safety  Patrol  Day  is  no  exception.  A  memljer 
of  the  Wyoming  Area  School  Board  for  4 
years,  and  the  father  of  three  daughters,  first 
approached  me  with  this  idea  some  time  ago. 
With  his  tenure  on  the  local  school  board,  he 
has  seen  firsthand  the  importance  and  value 
of  our  safety  patrol. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  share  the  conviction  that 
these  volunteers  deserve  recognition  and 
honor,  both  as  an  expression  of  support  for 
their  individual  and  collective  efforts  and  as  a 
means  of  raising  public  awareness  about  the 
program. 
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or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
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Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  school 
day  more  than  1  million  young  volunteers 
across  the  Nation  faithfully  serve  on  the 
school  safety  patrol  and  assist  their  fellow 
classmates  in  route  to  and  from  school.  They 
are  unnamed,  unsung,  and  infrequently  ac- 
knowledged heroes,  who  are  chosen  for  their 
leadership  and  dependability  as  models  of 
good  conduct. 

We  affectionately  refer  to  them  as  crossing 
guards  and  count  on  them  in  fair  and  foul 
weather  to  direct  traffic  and  to  help  other  stu- 
dents develop  sound  and  safe  habits  in  travel- 
ing to  school.  They  work  closely  with  school 
administrators,  local  police  departments,  the 
American  Automobile  Association  (AAA),  and 
their  teachers. 

To  honor  this  army  of  distinguished  and 
caring  young  adults,  I  am  introducing  today  a 
resolution  to  designate  September  14,  1989 
as  National  School  Safety  Patrol  Day.  As  a 
former  safety  patrol  guard  myself,  I  feel  espe- 
cially privileged  to  rise  today  with  this  resolu- 
tion as  a  tribute  to  my  fellow  patrol  memljers 
and  a  salute  to  their  excellence.  And  as  a 
parent,  I  have  watched  with  great  admiration 
as  many  fine  young  adults  perform  the  duties 
of  this  job. 

Mr.  Speaker,  over  the  past  several  months, 
we  have  frequently  heard  President  Bush 
speak  of  a  thousand  points  of  light,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  report  that  my  resolution  pays  trib- 
ute to  the  fine  citizenship  and  exemplary  serv- 
ice of  a  million  points  of  light. 

Since  the  inception  of  the  School  Safety 
Patrol  Program  in  1920,  members  have  super- 
vised traffic,  provided  timely  information  to 
police  officers,  and  assisted  school  bus  driv- 
ers by  educating  student  passengers  about 
appropriate  safety  rules.  Patrol  members 
serve  daily  as  guardian,  as  friend,  and  as  sub- 
stitute parent. 

My  resolution  honors  both  divisions  of  the 
school  safety  patrol.  The  AAA  administers  the 
student  program,  in  which  outstanding  stu- 
dents are  selected  by  their  teachers  to  assist 
schoolmates  in  traveling  between  home  and 
school.  In  addition,  local  police  departments 
oversee  the  adult  program  in  which  concerned 
parents  and  neighbors  promote  safety. 

Many  legislative  initiatives  we  pursue  in  this 
body,  Mr.  Speaker,  result  from  an  idea  or  a 
suggestion  ottered  by  one  of  our  constituents. 
My  resolution  to  proclaim   National   School 


CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
THE  BOROUGH  OF  WEST  PA- 
TERSON,  NJ.  ON  ITS  75TH  AN- 
NIVERSARY 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  9,  1989 
Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  the  greatest 
pride  that  I  rise  today  to  salute  an  outstanding 
community  in  my  Eighth  Congressional  District 
of  New  Jersey  which,  in  1989,  is  celebrating  a 
truly  historic  occasion.  I  am  speaking  of  the 
Borough  of  West  Paterson,  NJ,  which  in  1989 
is  celebrating  the  75th  anniversary  parade. 

This  observance,  which  is  a  testament  to 
the  strength  and  perseverance  of  the  fine 
people  who  established  this  outstanding  mu- 
nicipality three-quarters  of  a  century  ago,  and 
who  have  made  West  Paterson  a  thriving 
community  at  the  hub  of  the  bustling  metro- 
politan northern  New  Jersey  area,  will  be  cele- 
brated with  a  gala  parade  on  Saturday,  May 
13,  1989. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  send 
an  especially  warm  greeting  of  congratulations 
to  West  Paterson's  distinguished  town  fathers 
who  have  done  so  much  to  make  West  Pater- 
son the  great  community  it  is  today— Mayor 
Frank  Gambatese  and  borough  council  mem- 
bers Albert  Kahwaty,  James  D'Enico,  Maria  E. 
LoRe,  Frank  Zaccaria,  Aldo  Napoli,  and 
James  R.  DeSantis.  I  would  also  like  to 
extend  congratulations  to  Michael  J.  Muccio, 
parade  chairman,  for  his  vigorous  efforts  in 
putting  this  grand  celebration  together. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  history  of  West  Paterson  is 
a  rich  and  varied  one.  In  order  to  best  convey 
the  spirit  of  this  multifaceted,  closely  knit  com- 
munity, I  would  like  to  quote  from  the  official 
history  as  written  in  the  West  Paterson  75th 
anniversary  booklet: 

The  name  of  the  borough,  of  course, 
comes  from  its  location  near  the  City  of  Pa- 
terson. The  City  of  Paterson,  however,  was 
named  for  William  Paterson.  who  had  an  il- 
lustrious record  of  service  for  the  state  and 
nation. 

Taxation  without  representation  and  serv- 
ices, a  battle  cry  of  the  American  colonists 
in  their  struggle  with  Great  Britain,  was  the 
battle  cry  of  the  residents  of  the  West  Park 
Section  of  Little  Falls  Township. 

West  Park  residents  felt  they  were  'as- 
sessed to  the  limit'  and  were  receiving  no 
benefits'  while  their  township  neighbors  re- 
ceived all  the  cream'  and  West  Park  paid 
for  it.' 

On  November  19.  1912.  a  small  group  of 
West  Park  residents  met  to  form  an  organi- 
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zation  to  fight  for  the  creation  of  a  bor- 
ough. These  men  elected  Morris  Kammel- 
hor  chairman  and  on  January  7.  1913.  for- 
mally moved  that  the  proposed  borough  be 
named  the  Borough  of  West  Paterson. 

The  fight  for  creation  of  the  borough  re- 
ceived considerable  support  from  State  Sen- 
ator Peter  J.  McGinnis.  who  in  March  1914 
introduced  legislation  providing  for  creation 
of  the  borough  and  on  March  25.  1914,  'An 
Act  to  incorporate  the  Borough  of  West  Pa- 
terson' received  final  approval  and  was 
signed  by  Governor  Fielder. 

The  election  for  the  creation  of  the  bor- 
ough was  held  on  May  1.  1914.  Newspaper 
reports  of  the  time  predicted  a  one-sided  vic- 
tory and  it  was  taken  for  granted  that  the 
borough  would  be  voted  for.  When  the  polls 
closed  at  9  p.m.  on  May  1.  1914.  the  voters 
of  the  district  had  voted  194  to  20  to  ap- 
prove the  new  borough. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  same  time  that  the  Bor- 
ough of  West  Paterson  was  tieing  established, 
so  too  was  a  vital  part  of  that  fledgling  munka- 
pality— the  West  Paterson  Fire  Department. 
Today,  recognized  as  one  of  the  finest  depart- 
ments of  its  kind,  the  West  Paterson  Fire  De- 
partment is  comprised  of  West  Paterson  Vol- 
unteer Fire  Co.  No.  1,  established  in  1909;  the 
Passaic  Valley  Volunteer  Hose  Co.,  first  orga- 
nized in  1912,  and  the  Rifle  Camp  Volunteer 
Fire  Co.  No.  3,  established  in  1922. 

From  humble  tjeginnings  with  equipment 
such  as  two-wheel  hose  carts  drawn  by  hand, 
these  units  have  combined  to  provide  West 
Paterson  and  its  neightxjrs  with  a  tested  and 
effective  modem  firefighting  force  that  would 
be  a  credit  to  any  municipality.  I  know  that  the 
West  Paterson  Fire  Department  is  a  great 
credit  to  its  dedicated  fire  chief,  Frank  Lijoi, 
and  an  enormous  source  of  pride  to  him,  as  it 
is  to  all  West  Paterson  residents. 

Mr.  Speaker,  West  Paterson  is,  indeed,  a 
great  American  community  in  every  sense  of 
the  word,  exemplifying  the  cohesiveness  and 
the  strong  family  and  community  values  that 
serve  as  the  fabric  that  keeps  the  American 
people  and  our  Nation  woven  together. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  invite  you  and  your  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  saluting  a  truly  outstand- 
ing American  community  celebrating  its  75th 
anniversary,  the  great  Borough  of  West  Pater- 
son, NJ. 


THE  lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THE  JOURNAL-NEWS 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GILMAN 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  9,  1989 
Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  celebrat- 
ing a  number  of  important  anniversaries  this 
year.  Recently,  we  marked  the  200th  anniver- 
sary of  the  First  Congress.  Just  a  few  weeks 
ago.  President  Bush  headed  the  ceremonies 
commemorating  the  200th  anniversary  of  the 
inauguration  of  George  Washington  as  our 
first  President. 

This  month,  residents  of  Rockland  County, 
NY,  will  be  commemorating  yet  another  anni- 
versary, one  significant  to  the  residents  of  the 
mkJ-Hudson  region. 

One  hundred  years  ago,  Gannett's  daily 
newspaper,  the  Journal-News  began  publish- 
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ing.  Even  in  those  fomiative  days,  the  Journal- 
News  earty  became  the  premier  newspaper  of 
Rockland  Coonty,  a  position  it  holds  until  this 
very  day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  Congress  are  fully  aware 
that  a  newspaper  is  more  tfuin  just  a  conduit 
of  the  news.  It  is  a  vital,  active  part  of  any 
community  and  part  of  the  glue  ttiat  binds  the 
community  together.  It  is  a  font  of  services. 

On  May  6,  1889,  Adam  C.  Haesselbarth 
began  publishing  what  was  then  called  the 
Evenir>g  Journal  on  a  5-day-a-week  basis.  The 
world  of  which  Haesselbarth  reported  to  his 
Rocklarxl  County  readers  was  quite  different 
than  tt>e  world  today.  Those  earty  readers 
may  well  have  read  of  the  opening  of  Oklaho- 
ma to  white  settlers  for  the  first  time.  The 
frontier  was  still  a  part  of  American  life  in 
1889,  and  ttrase  early  readers  may  well  have 
read  lurid  tales  of  Indian  attacks  and  cattle 
stampedes. 

During  its  first  decade,  the  Evening  Journal 
reported  the  growth  of  our  Nation.  Immigration 
to  our  shores  hit  an  all  time  peak  during  that 
era,  arxJ  America  first  became  a  world  power 
as  a  result  of  tfie  Spanish-American  War.  The 
Evening  Journal  was  right  ttiere  recording  all 
the  devek>pments  of  \he  "gay  nineties",  and 
in  1895  t)egan  publishing  a  Saturday  edition. 

The  news  from  Europe  concerned  tales  of 
Kings,  Queens  and  Princes,  for  the  United 
States  was  still  one  of  the  few  nations  with  a 
republican  form  of  government.  With  ttie  turn 
of  the  century  came  new  developments  in  the 
fieM  of  journalism — the  first  comic  strips,  the 
first  crossword  puzzles,  and  extensive  sports 
reportirig.  The  Journal  was  there,  in  the  fore- 
front of  it  all. 

Earty  readers  of  the  Journal  may  have  read 
of  early  experiments  with  gasoline-powered 
vehicles,  but  any  stories  of  flight  through  the 
air  or  ttie  transmission  of  voices  and  pictures 
over  great  distances  would  have  been  dis- 
missed as  pure  fantasy  during  the  first  10 
years  of  the  Evening  Journal. 

As  our  Natk>n  and  our  regk>n  have  grown 
over  the  past  100  years,  so  too  has  ttie 
Evening  Journal.  In  1932,  the  newspaper 
merged  with  ttie  17-year-old  Nyack  Daily 
News,  and  became  ttie  Journal-News,  which 
we  read  and  enjoy  to  this  day. 

For  the  past  quarter  century,  since  1964. 
the  Journal-News  has  been  an  Integral  part  of 
the  Gannett  group  of  newspapers.  As  a  part 
of  the  Nation's  largest — and  most  respected- 
newspaper  chain,  Rockland  readers  tiave 
come  to  expect  the  finest  in  worid  and  nation- 
al coverage,  as  well  as  being  kept  abreast  in 
a  fair,  accurate,  and  in-depth  manner,  of  hap- 
penings at  home. 

On  a  personal  level,  I  can  refer  to  the  fact 
that  ttie  Journal-News  regularly  sponsored 
"candkJates  nights"  open  to  the  public  during 
campaign  season,  and  in  many  other  ways 
strives  to  bring  our  Government  closer  to  the 
people  of  Rockland  County. 

since  1972,  ttie  Journal-News  has  put>- 
Ished  7  days  a  week.  The  circulation  for  the 
weekday  paper  Is  about  40,000;  circulation  on 
Sundays  reacties  50,000. 

In  100  years,  ttie  Journal-News  tias  grown 
side^-side  with  Rockland  County.  From  a 
sleepy  farmland  to  bustling  sut)urt)ia,  Rock- 
land County  tias  grown  t>y  leaps  and  bounds 
durir^  ttie  past  100  years. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

And  the  Journal-News  was  there  recording 
it  all. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  invite  our  colleagues  to  join 
with  me  in  wishing  Paul  Janensch,  the  editor 
and  general  manager  of  the  Journal-News, 
our  heartiest  congratulations  on  this  milestone 
occasion  and  to  extend  our  t>est  wishes  to  the 
many  reporters,  printers,  editors,  delivery  per- 
sons, advertising  staff,  and  many  others  who 
toil  to  make  the  Journal-News  the  finest  news- 
paper possible. 


FARM  CROP  ACREAGE  BASE 
FLEXIBILITY  ACT  OF  1989 


HON.  PAT  ROBERTS 

OP  KANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  9.  1989 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  in- 
troducing the  Farm  Crop  Acreage  Base  Flexi- 
bility Act  of  1 989  with  my  colleague  Mr.  Sten- 
HOLM  of  Texas. 

The  current  program's  acreage  base  system 
virtually  prohibits  producers  from  making  ra- 
tional marketing  decisions,  locking  them  into 
management  decisions  made  5  to  10  years 
old.  In  addition,  the  lack  of  program  crop  flexi- 
bility prevents  use  of  soil  husbandry  tech- 
niques such  as  crop  rotation,  integrated  pest 
control  and  crop  diversification— all  recog- 
nized as  valuable  conservation,  environmental 
and  economic  management  tools. 

This  bill  would  require  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  use  the  authority  granted  in  the 
1985  Food  Security  Act  to  permit  producers  to 
make  adjustments  in  their  program  crop  bases 
in  an  offsetting  manner,  and  would  raise  the 
act's  10  percent  to  20  percent  of  the  farm 
acreage  base. 

In  addition,  I  would  encourage  those  inter- 
ested in  other  crops,  such  as  sunflowers,  soy- 
t)eans,  alfalfa,  etc.,  to  study  their  farmers  flexi- 
bility needs.  A  viable,  stable  agriculture  econo- 
my depends  on  Farm  Country's  ability  to  use 
common  sense  management  and  marketing 
strategies  independent  of  program  t>enefits. 
Ttie  net  result  would  be  a  true  market  oriented 
agriculture  at  less  long-term  cost  to  taxpayers. 


GOLDEN  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
PIEDMONT  NATIONAL  WILD- 
LIFE REFUGE 


HON.  J.  ROY  ROWLAND 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  9,  1989 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Piedmont  National  Wildlife  Refuge  In  Jones 
and  Jasper  Counties,  GA,  is  celebrating  its 
golden  anniversary  this  year. 

Presklent  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  signed  the 
executive  order  creating  this  t)eautiful  pre- 
serve for  wildlife  resources  in  middle  Georgia 
50  years  ago.  To  commemorate  the  event,  an 
open  tiouse  is  scheduled  at  ttie  refuge  on  Sat- 
urday, May  13,  featuring  a  variety  of  exhibits, 
demonstrations  and  programs  of  interest  for 
young  people  and  adults  alike. 

Ttie  people  of  Jones  and  Jasper  Counties 
are  proud  of  the  Piedmont  Wildlife  Refuge 
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and,  for  the  most  part,  are  supportive  of  the 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  System. 

This  continues  to  t)e  true  even  though  the 
taxpayers  of  Jones  and  Jasper  Counties  have 
been  competed  to  sut>sidize  the  operation  of 
the  Piedmont  Refuge  in  recent  years.  Al- 
though I  do  not  wish  to  put  a  damper  on  an 
otherwise  happy  occasion,  it's  a  fact  that  local 
jurisdictions  where  wildlife  refuges  are  located 
have  financially  suffered  from  the  shortfall  in 
the  National  Wildlife  Refuge  Revenue  Sharing 
Fund. 

The  fund  is  fed  from  refuge  earnings.  Short- 
falls are  supposed  to  be  covered  with  appro- 
priations from  the  general  treasury.  The  pur- 
pose is  to  compensate  counties  for  the  prop- 
erty tax  revenue  they  lose  on  the  tax-exempt 
national  wildlife  refuges.  Due  to  budget  cuts, 
however,  the  affected  counties  have  been  re- 
ceiving substantially  less  than  the  amount  of 
tax  revenue  they  have  been  losing.  Based  on 
current  estimates,  they  expect  to  experience  a 
40  percent  shortfall  during  the  next  fiscal  year. 

This  violates  an  historic  Federal  commit- 
ment to  provide  compensation  in  full.  Con- 
gress appropriated  a  $1  million  increase  to  the 
fund  last  year,  which  helps.  But  $16.9  million 
Is  needed  to  bring  It  up  to  100  percent. 

I  recognize  the  full  amount  may  tie  difficult 
to  obtain  this  year.  But  in  the  interest  of  fair 
play,  it's  time  for  the  administration  and  Con- 
gress to  approve  much  more  substantial  In- 
creases to  the  fund  so  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  live  up  to  its  commitment  as  soon 
as  possible. 

In  the  meantime,  I  congratulate  everyone 
connected  with  the  Piedmont  Wildlife  Refuge 
for  ttie  outstanding  job  they  are  doing  In  man- 
aging our  wildlife  and  conserving  our  natural 
resources.  The  work  they  are  doing  is  becom- 
ing Increasingly  Important  for  our  future. 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  VIOLATIONS  IN 
IRAN 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  BULEY,  JR. 

or  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  9,  1989 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the 
human  rights  violations  that  are  taking  place 
In  Iran.  The  cease-fire  t)etween  Iran  and  Iraq 
ending  the  Gulf  war  was  agreed  to  almost  1 
year  ago.  Since  that  time,  the  people  of  Iran 
have  not  faced  peace  and  the  rebuilding  of 
their  lives  and  society,  but  growing  human 
rights  violations  as  their  friends  and  family 
memt)ers  have  been  imprisoned,  tortured,  and 
executed.  The  current  surge  of  executions 
tiegan  soon  after  the  cease-fire  was  agreed 
upon.  Since  the  end  of  July  1988,  there  have 
been  reportedly,  over  1,000  executions  of  po- 
litical prisoners.  Relatives  have  heard  only 
rumors  about  the  fate  of  their  loved  ones. 
Many  of  those  who  have  been  put  to  death 
were  held  in  prison  longer  than  the  sentence 
mandated  or  were  re-arrested  after  having 
been  released,  then  forced  to  death.  These 
man  and  woman  who  have  been  executed 
range  from  secondary  school  students,  arrest- 
ed in  1981  and  1982,  to  doctors  and  social 
scientists.  Many  of  these  prisoners  have  tieen 
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held  since  the  early  1980's  though  the  sen- 
tences were  only  6  months  long.  It  has  further 
tjeen  confirmed  that  beatings  are  used  exten- 
sively as  a  judicial  punishment  and  that  there 
have  been  21  cases  of  amputation  used  judi- 
cially for  repeated  theft.  Prisoners  are  often 
held  without  charge  or  trial  and  young  people 
are  targeted  by  revolutionary  guards  who  per- 
form arbitrary  searches  for  those  under  suspi- 
cion for  political  unrest. 

There  Is  further  evidence  that  trials  are  twth 
unfair  and  brief,  allowing  the  accused  no  de- 
fense counsel,  no  witnesses  and  no  rights  of 
appeal  against  conviction  or  sentence. 
Beyond  this,  the  Iranian  authorities  have 
denied  any  mass  shootings,  hangings,  and 
burials  though  even  President  Sayed  All  Kha- 
menei has  countered  these  denials  with  public 
statements  confirming  such  reports. 

We  must  not  permit  violations  of  the  funda- 
mental rights  for  human  beings  in  any  country 
to  persist.  The  loss  of  freedoms  replaced  by 
persecution  and  oppression  are  among  the 
most  tragic  and  heinous  crimes  the  interna- 
tional community  faces  today.  Though  political 
ideals  may  conflict  from  one  country  to  the 
next,  we  must  strive  to  fight  any  violations  of 
the  fundamental  human  rights.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  our  responsibility  as  the  leader  of  the  free 
wortd  to  lead  the  battle  for  human  rights  in  all 
nations. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ALTERNATIVE  FUEI£  USE  AN 
ENVIRONMENTAL  IMPERATIVE 


HONORING  LOUIS  AND 
DOROTHY  FOX 


HON.  BENJAMIN  L  CARDIN 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  9,  1989 

Mr.  CARDIN.  f^r.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  two 
very  special  people.  Louis  and  Dorothy  Fox 
have  dedicated  themselves  to  the  State  of 
Israel  and  the  Jewish  community. 

Louis  Fox  has  been  a  first  in  many  posi- 
tions. He  was  the  first  Israel  bond  chairman 
for  communal  resources,  the  first  chairman  of 
the  Baltimore  Committee  for  Soviet  Jewry,  first 
president  of  the  Jewish  Community  Center, 
and  founder  of  the  Jewish  Historical  Society 
of  Maryland. 

Dorothy  Fox  has  supported  Lou  in  all  of 
these  and  many  other  activities  in  the  Balti- 
more Jewish  community.  Dorothy,  a  member 
of  ORT,  has  given  generously  of  her  time, 
money  and  energy. 

Louis  and  Dorothy  Fox  will  be  honored  on 
Wednesday,  May  9.  That  night  they  will  be 
presented  with  the  Shield  of  Israel  Leadership 
Award  by  the  State  of  Israel  Bonds.  I  join  with 
many  in  the  Baltimore  Jewish  community  in 
offering  my  congratulations  to  Dorothy  and 
Louis  Fox,  and  offer  my  thanks  and  apprecia- 
tion for  all  that  they  have  done. 


HON.  MICHAEL  A.  ANDREWS 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  9,  1989 
Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  we  think 
of  issues  of  importance  to  us  today  several 
areas  come  to  mind:  the  budget  deficit,  the 
trade  deficit,  the  savings  and  loans  situation. 
There  is  one  issue,  though,  that  eclipses  all 
others  in  its  long-term  significance  to  all  of  us. 
It  is  the  concern  about  our  environment.  The 
air  we  breath  is  becoming  increasingly  con- 
taminated, the  greenhouse  effect  endangers 
our  global  climate,  and  the  acid  rain  problem 
is  not  being  adequately  addressed.  We  are  lit- 
erally destroying  the  planet  on  which  we  I've 
for  our  children  and  our  grandchildren.  It  is  im- 
perative that  we  do  a  better  job  of  addressing 
our  environmental  problems. 

To  this  end  today  I  am  introducing  along 
with  Congressman  Dow/ney  the  Alternative 
Fuels  Incentive  Act  of  1989.  We  are  glad  to 
be  joined  by  many  of  our  colleagues  among 
whom  are  members  of  both  parties  from  many 
different  regions  of  the  country. 

The  Alternative  Fuels  Incentive  Act  of  1989 
will  provide  for  tax  incentives  to  encourage 
the  use  of  clean  burning  alternative  fuels  in 
vehicles.  The  switch  to  such  fuels  is  absolute- 
ly essential. 

A  look  at  the  urban  smog  problem  provides 
a  graphic  example.  Ozone  is  the  main  ingredi- 
ent in  the  haze  that  settles  on  most  of  our 
cities.  The  Clean  Air  Act  provides  for  ozone 
attainment  standards,  and  almost  without  ex- 
ception, our  major  urban  areas  do  not  meet 
these  standards. 

The  list  of  these  nonattainment  areas  brings 
the  problem  home:  New  York,  Chicago,  Los 
Angeles,  Houston,  Boston,  Washington,  DC, 
Denver,  Miami,  Dallas,  San  Francisco,  Cleve- 
land, and  on  and  on. 

Neariy  half  of  the  ozone  pollution  problem 
in  many  areas  can  be  attributed  to  vehicle 
emissions  from  the  transportation  sector.  Re- 
active hydrocart)ons  and  nitrogen  oxides 
[NOJ  are  the  two  primary  ingredients  leading 
to  ozone  pollution,  and  the  transportation 
sector  accounts  for  about  40  percent  of  reac- 
tive hydrocartwns  and  48  percent  of  NO.  in 
urtjan  areas.  In  this  way  reducing  vehicle 
emissions  can  be  a  giant  step  in  addressing 
the  urban  smog  problem. 

One  very  effective  way  to  accomplish  this 
goal  is  to  move  toward  greater  use  of  vehicle 
fuels  which  burn  cleaner  than  traditional  diesel 
and  gasoline.  This  is  the  aim  of  the  Alternative 
Fuels  Incentive  Act  of  1989.  This  bill  was  in- 
troduced last  in  draft  form  and  we  have  since 
had  a  chance  to  work  with  environmental, 
transportation,  and  energy  groups  and  State 
and  local  officials  to  effect  improvements. 

The  bill  provides  the  needed  push  to  start  a 
large  scale  clean-burning  alternative  fuels 
movement  in  this  country;  "clean  burning"  is 
defined  as  natural  gas,  liquified  petroleum  gas, 
or  a  fuel  which  is  at  least  85  percent  metha- 
nol, ethanol,  other  alcohol,  or  ether. 
Specifically  it  would  provide: 
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A  20-percent  tax  credit  for  equipment  to 
convert  a  vehicle  so  that  it  may  run  on  a 
clean-burning  fuel; 

A  20-percent  credit  for  refueling  station 
equipment  directly  related  to  delivering  a 
clean-burning  fuel  into  the  fuel  tank  of  a  vehi- 
cle— including  tanks  for  liquid  fuels  and  com- 
pressor stations  for  natural  gas; 

A  20-percent  credit  for  the  fuel  system  of  a 
new  vehicle  produced  to  run  only  on  a  clean- 
burning  fuel;  and 

Credit  equivalent  payments  to  State  and 
local  agencies  so  that  they  may  take  advan- 
tage of  the  credit. 

The  initial  effect  of  this  legislation  will  be  to 
encourage  private  and  public  fleet  owners  to 
convert  their  vehicles  to  run  on  an  alternative 
fuel,  and  it  would  also  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  a  badly  needed  alternative  fuels  infra- 
structure in  this  country. 

The  benefits  of  using  alternative  fuels  to 
combat  ozone  pollution  are  clear.  Running  a 
vehicle  on  natural  gas,  for  example,  can 
reduce  reactive  hydrocarbon  emissions  by  up 
to  85  percent  and  NO,  emissions  by  65  per- 
cent. Similarly,  methanol  powered  vehicles 
have  shown  significantly  reduced  emission 
levels  of  these  compounds. 

Alternative  fuels  have  other  environmental 
benefits  as  well.  They  can  be  an  effective  tool 
against  acid  rain.  Many  of  the  above  agents 
which  cause  ozone  pollution  and  which  are  re- 
duced by  clean-burning  fuels  also  contribute 
to  the  acid  rain  problem. 

In  addition,  alternative  fuels  can  help  in  ad- 
dressing the  global  warming  problem.  In- 
creased levels  of  cartxjn  dioxide  [COa]  are  a 
primary  cause  of  the  greenhouse  effect  and 
vehicles  which  mn  on  cleaner  burning  fuels 
emit  significantly  less  CO2. 

We  have  the  technology  to  make  alternative 
fuels  a  reality  today.  Only  the  initial  cost  of 
converting  to  a  system  of  alternative  fuels  and 
natural  inertia  are  holding  us  back. 

For  example,  the  cost  of  converting  a  vehi- 
cle to  run  on  natural  gas  can  be  over  $1 ,000. 
The  cost  of  installing  a  compressor  station  for 
the  refueling  of  natural  gas  vehicles  can  run 
into  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars. 
These  costs  are  enormous  hurdles  to  the  de- 
velopment of  an  alternative  fuels  system. 

It  is  time  the  Federal  Government  acknowl- 
edges the  value  of  alternative  fuels  and  en- 
courages their  use.  They  are  an  effective  tool 
in  fighting  urban  smog,  acid  rain,  and  global 
warming— some  of  the  most  serious  environ- 
mental problems  we  face.  The  Alternative 
Fuels  Incentive  Act  of  1989  will  provide  the 
initial  support  needed  to  start  a  large  scale  al- 
ternative vehicle  fuels  movement  in  tt>e  United 
States. 


PEPPER-ROYBAL  LONG-TERM 
HOME  CARE  BILL 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OF  CALirORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  9,  1989 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  less  than  1  year 

ago,    the    House    of    Representatives    was 

poised  on  the  edge  of  an  historic  opportunity. 

On  the  floor  of  the  House  was  the  Pepper- 
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Roybal  long-tem)  home  care  bill,  H.R.  3436. 
Sadly,  the  opportunity  was  lost  as  the  House 
chose  not  to  take  an  historic  first  step  Into 
long-term  care  protection  and  rejected  ttie  bill 
by  rejecting  the  mle.  Senator  Pepper  and  I 
have  again  introduced  the  Long  Term  Home 
Care  Act  (H.R.  2263)  in  an  effort  to  once 
again  help  spur  the  det>ate  over  long-term 
care. 

Though  tf)e  long-term  home  care  t>ill  is 
clearly  rwt  the  full  answer  to  providing  full 
long-term  care  protection  for  Americans  of  all 
ages  and  incomes,  it  is  an  important  step  in 
the  right  direction.  Both  Senator  Pepper  and  I 
will  be  making  furtfier  proposals  with  respect 
to  addressing  tt>e  full  long-term  care  problem, 
including  nursing  home  and  ottier  types  of 
care,  in  the  near  future. 

The  signals  which  we  want  to  send  with  the 
k>ng-term  home  care  tM  are  very  straightfor- 
ward. First,  wtiatever  we  do  with  respect  to 
kxig-term  care  must  include  home  care. 
People  needing  long-term  care  and  tfie  fami- 
lies ttiat  care  for  them  want  to  rriake  the  home 
the  cornerstone  of  our  long-term  care  policy. 
Second,  the  families  in  need  of  lor>g-term  care 
are  not  just  elderly  but  can  be  Americans  of 
any  age  and,  as  a  result,  any  long-term  care 
bill  must  protect  both  tfie  elderly  and  the  non- 
elderty.  Third,  these  families  want  to  be  as- 
sured that  the  services  they  receive,  at  a  time 
at  which  they  are  most  vulnerable,  are  of  high 
quality.  This  txH's  quality  assurance  proviskjns, 
as  did  the  nursing  home  and  home  health  pro- 
vision of  06RA  1987,  send  a  clear  signal  that 
strong  quality  assurance  protections  must  be 
part  of  any  king-term  care  bill. 

Fourth,  ttie  Long-Term  Home  Care  Act's  fi- 
nancing mectianism,  removing  tfie  wage  cap 
on  the  Medk:are  payroll  tax,  must  t>e  used  for 
kxig-term  care.  One  result  of  last  year's 
debate  and  sut>sequent  Introduction  of  a  large 
number  of  k>ng-term  care  M\s  was  an  accept- 
ance tfiat  this  financing  mechanism  ought  to 
be  reserved  for  kxig-term  care.  Finally,  we 
must  face  tfie  issue  of  cost — both  sfiort  and 
kxig  term — In  wtiatever  long-term  care  legisla- 
tx>n  we  enact  The  Pepper-Royt>al  long-term 
home  care  bill  controls  costs  explnitty  and 
provkJes  complete  assurance  ttiat  tfie  bill  will 
not  add  to  the  federal  defKit  and  will  not 
spend  regular  Medk^are  funds. 

Even  if  we  were  fortunate  enough  to  have 
passed  this  bill  last  year  or  were  to  pass  H.R. 
2263  this  year,  a  large  amount  of  the  long-term 
care  sokitkxi  remains  to  t>e  found.  On 
this  point,  the  Members  can  be  assured  that 
Senator  Pepper  and  I  will  continue  our  fight 
for  tortg-term  care  protectkm  as  we  continue 
our  battle  to  ensure  that  all  Amencans  have 
affordat)le  access  to  quality  health  and  k)ng- 
termcare. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  THE  RAPE 
PREVENTION  ACT  OP  1989 


UMI 


HON.  JOHN  LEWIS 

OP  GEORGIA 
nr  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  9,  1989 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Geoqjia.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I 
am  reintroducing  legislatnn  to  provide  funds 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  and  operating 
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community-based  projects  to  combat  rape  and 
other  forms  of  sexual  assualt.  I  feel  compelled 
to  Introduce  this  legislation  as  an  immediate 
response  to  tfie  crisis  In  my  district.  The  city 
of  Atlanta  is  one  of  the  leading  cities  in  the 
numt>er  of  reported  Incidences  of  rape. 

Tfie  most  recent  FBI  crime  statistics  Indi- 
cate that  77,700  inckiences  of  rape  were  re- 
ported to  polk:e  officials  in  1 987.  Unfortunate- 
ly, this  figure  does  not  indicate  the  true 
numt}er  of  rapes  committed.  Rather,  the 
number  of  Incidences  In  1987  was  closer  to 
148,440 — twice  the  number  of  those  report- 
ed— according  to  a  survey  conducted  by  the 
Bureau  of  Justk:e  Statistics. 

Experts  disagree  on  metfiods  of  research, 
statistrcs,  and  definitions  in  determining  the  in- 
cidence of  rape  in  the  United  States,  but  one 
point  is  Indisputable:  The  epidemic  Is  real  and 
must  be  countered  with  real  measures. 

This  legislation  calls  for  the  authorization  of 
$5  millkin  per  year  for  5  years.  Federal  funds 
would  pay  for  50  percent  of  the  grant  amount 
requested  by  the  applicant. 

Tfie  need  for  this  legislation  is  clear.  Rape 
is  largely  Invisible  and  misunderstood.  Misin- 
formation and  misunderstanding  perpetuate 
myths  that  incorrectly  place  the  blame  on  the 
vrctim  and  incorrectly  depict  the  offender. 
Knowledge  reduces  fear  and  vulnerability; 
educatkjn  Increases  power  and  control. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  legislation. 


THE  75TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
THE  SMITH-LEVER  ACT 


HON.  RICHARD  RAY 

OP  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  9,  1989 

Mr.  RAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  Is  the  75th  an- 
niversary of  the  Smith-Lever  Act  of  May  8, 
1914.  This  legislation  provkled  for  the  cooper- 
ative administration  of  extension  work  In  local 
communities  through  a  formal  relationship  be- 
tween State  agricultural  colleges  and  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  allotted  monetary  grants  to  each 
State  in  proportion  to  Its  rural  population. 

Each  State  has  at  least  one  land-grant  insti- 
tutk>n.  Enrollments  vary  from  less  than  1,000 
to  over  10,000  students.  These  Institutions 
follow  broad  policies  set  by  Federal  law  but 
are  managed  and  largely  supported  by  the  in- 
divkJual  State.  Atx>ut  40  percent  of  their  fund- 
ing comes  from  State  appropriations,  while  the 
Federal  Government  supplies  about  30  per- 
cent. 

Land-grant  institutk>ns  administer  programs 
In  most  major  fields  of  study,  but  place  an  em- 
pfiasis  on  agrknilture  and  home  economics. 
They  help  local  citizens  by  demonstrating  sci- 
entific advances  in  agriculture  and  nutrition, 
and  organize  local  farm  groups  through  exten- 
sk>n  servKes. 

Land-grant  Institutrons  and  the  Extension 
Servwe  has  encouraged  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  to  teach  agriculture.  They 
sponsor  4-H  clubs  and  home  economics 
projects — 4-H  clubs  are  kicated  In  rural  areas, 
small  towns,  and  even  large  city  suburbs. 
Tfiey   focus   on   developing    leadership   and 
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career  skills,  and  show  the  application  of  sci- 
ence to  dally  life.  Home  economics  projects 
focus  on  nutrition,  care  of  household  equip- 
ment, and  management  of  money. 

The  Smith-Lever  Act  has  done  much  to 
keep  the  American  farmer  the  most  productive 
and  efficient  manager  of  agricultural  resources 
in  the  world.  I  am  proud  to  recognize  the  sig- 
nificant impact  the  Smith-Lever  Act  has  had 
on  this  country  and  Its  educational  institutions. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  ROBERT 
KINDRED,  M.D. 


HON.  CONSTANCE  A.  MORELLA 

OP  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  9,  1989 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the  un- 
timely death  of  Dr.  Robert  Kindred  of  Rock- 
ville  on  April  27,  1989.  Dr.  Kindred,  who  was 
64  years  old,  died  of  leukemia  at  the  Universi- 
ty of  Maryland  Hospital  In  Baltimore.  A  highly 
respected  physician  and  a  teacher,  he  sen/ed 
his  country  In  time  of  war  and  in  time  of 
peace.  His  death  Is  a  great  loss  to  the  people 
of  my  district  and  to  the  entire  Washington 
medical  community. 

Dr.  Kindred  was  a  native  of  Chariottesville, 
VA.  and  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Virgin- 
ia and  its  medical  school,  where  he  also 
served  on  the  medical  school  facility.  He  saw 
active  service  In  the  U.S.  Navy  during  Worid 
War  II  and  In  the  Korean  conflict  and  re- 
mained in  the  Navy  Resen/e  until  1988,  when 
he  retired  as  a  commander.  Dr.  Kindred  was 
chief  of  orthopedic  surgery  at  D.C.  General 
Hospital  before  establishing  his  practice  in 
Montgomery  County  in  1966. 

Those  whose  lives  were  touched  by  this 
fine  man  share  the  grief  and  sorrow  of  his 
family. 


A  DEDICATED  PUBLIC  SERVANT 


HON.  IKE  SKELTON 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  9,  1989 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  we 
learned  that  Alan  Kranowitz,  assistant  to  the 
President  for  legislative  affairs  In  the  last  2 
years  of  the  recent  administration  retired  after 
25  years  of  Government  service.  While  at  the 
White  House,  Alan  worthed  tirelessly  on  many 
occasions  for  various  programs.  On  some  we 
were  able  to  work  together;  on  others  we 
weren't.  Yet  Alan  always  showed  himself  to 
be  gracious,  straightforward,  and  honest.  He 
will  be  missed  by  those  of  us  who  had  the  op- 
portunity to  work  with  him. 

Alan  has  taken  up  new  duties  with  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Wholesaler-Distributors 
as  senior  vk:e  preskJent,  Government  rela- 
tions. I  want  to  wish  him  all  the  tiest  as  he  as- 
sumes his  new  responsibilities  In  the  private 
sector. 
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INTRODUCTION  OP  LEGISLA- 
TION ON  THE  UNRELATED 
BUSINESS  INCOME  TAX 


HON.  BRIAN  J.  DONNELLY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  9,  1989 
Mr.  DONNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  today  to  clarify  that  certain 
items  of  income  received  by  tax-exempt  orga- 
nizations are  unrelated  business  income  and 
subject  to  tax. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  latest  rage  in  fundraising 
gimmicks  by  organizations  which  are  exempt 
from  tax  under  section  501(c)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  are  so-called  affinity  credit 
cards.  Typically,  a  tax-exempt  organization- 
such  as  a  college  or  university— will  partici- 
pate in  a  solicitation  of  its  members  by  a  bank 
for  credit  card  applications.  For  every  member 
who  applies  for  a  credit  card,  the  exempt  or- 
ganization will  receive  a  flat  dollar  amount, 
plus  a  percentage  of  the  total  charge  made  to 
the  card  by  the  member,  plus  a  flat  amount 
for  each  renewal  of  the  card.  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  reported  a  prediction  in  September  of 
1987  that  "within  the  next  few  years  there 
won't  be  any  nonaffinity  group  cards." 

My  bill  clarifies  the  tax  treatment  of  the 
amounts  which  these  organizations  receive 
from  affinity  card  transactions.  Section  51 1  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  imposes  a  tax  on 
the  unrelated  business  income  of  charitable 
and  other  organizations.  Under  the  income  tax 
regulations,  income  is  unrelated  business 
income  if  it  is  derived  from  a  trade  or  business 
which  is  regularly  carried  on,  and  not  substan- 
tially related  to  the  organization's  exempt  pur- 
pose. 

Under  present  law,  several  items  of  passive 
income — such  as  royalitles,  rents,  dividends, 
interest,  and  other  Items — are  excluded  from 
the  calculation  of  unrelated  business  income 
under  Internal  Revenue  Code  section  512. 
Income  derived  from  the  exchange  of  mailing 
lists  between  tax-exempt  organizations  is  not 
subject  to  the  unrelated  business  income  tax 
undiar  Code  section  51 3. 

Obviously,  objective  tests  such  as  "not  sub- 
stantially related"  are  extremely  difficult  for 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to  enforce. 
Nonetheless,  in  Revenue  Ruling  72-431, 
1972-2  CB  281,  the  Service  held  that  a  regu- 
lar sale  of  membership  mailing  lists  by  an 
exempt  educational  organization  constituted 
an  unrelated  trade  or  txjsiness.  This  revenue 
ruling  seemed  dispositive  of  this  question— 
and  would  seem  to  clearly  apply  the  unrelated 
business  income  tax  to  organizations  engag- 
ing in  affinity  card  transactions— until  the  an- 
nouncement of  a  private  letter  ruling  by  ttie  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  in  1987  which  has  fur- 
ther confused  the  issue. 

In  private  letter  mling  8747066,  the  Service 
reasoned  that  the  income  derived  from  an  af- 
finity card  transaction  entered  into  between  a 
tax-exempt  fraternal  organizatkjn  and  a  bank 
would  be  unrelated  business  income.  None- 
theless, the  private  letter  mling  indicated  that 
the  amounts  received  from  the  transaction 
would  be  royalty  income  and  therefore  exclud- 
able from  the  calculation  of  unrelated  busi- 
ness income. 
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Although  the  term  royalty  is  not  defined  in 
code  section  512,  the  term  has  been  defined 
as  "amounts  received  not  only  for  the  use  of 
patents  and  copyrights,  but  for  secret  proc- 
esses and  formulas,  good  will,  trademarks, 
trade  brands,  franchises,  and  other  like  prop- 
erty." Commissioner  v.  Affiliated  Enterprises, 
123  F.  2d  665,  at  668  (1941).  The  payment 
"must  relate  to  the  use  of  a  valuable  right." 
Rev.  Rul.  81-178.  1981-2  CB  135.  Apparently, 
the  preliminary  assessment  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  had  been  that  the  income 
received  from  an  affinity  card  transaction  can 
be  excluded  from  the  computation  of  unrelat- 
ed business  income  as  a  payment  for  "the 
use  of  a  valuable  right." 

In  April  1988,  however,  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  revoked  its  eariier  private  letter 
ruling.  In  General  Counsel  Memorandum 
39727.  the  Service  noted  that  the  transaction 
is  not  an  exchange  of  membership  lists,  and 
thus  not  subject  to  the  general  exclusion  in 
section  513(h)(1).  In  additk>n.  the  Service  con- 
cluded that  the  royalty  exclusion  is  not  appli- 
cable to  these  transactions.  Thus,  the  position 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  at  the  present 
time  appears  to  be  that  income  from  affinity 
credit  card  transactions  is  subject  to  the  unre- 
lated business  income  tax,  and  not  royalty 
income  subject  to  exclusion. 

My  bill  would  codify  the  result  reached  in 
GCM  39727  and  provide  that  income  received 
in  connection  with  the  sale,  rental,  or  grant  of 
a  right  to  use  lists  of  members,  customers,  or 
contributors  to  tax-exempt  organizatkjns  would 
be  unrelated  business  income.  In  addition,  the 
bill  is  intended  to  codify  so  much  of  Rev.  Rul. 
72-431  that  applies  to  the  sale  of  membership 
lists  to  taxable  business  or  other  entities. 
Code  section  513(h)(1)  is  not  disturtjed  by  this 
legislation.  Additionally,  my  bill  clarifies  that 
the  income  received  is  not  to  be  treated  as 
one  of  the  modifications — or  exclusions — 
listed  in  code  section  512(b).  The  provision 
would  be  effective  for  amounts  received  or  ac- 
crued after  April  28,  1988.  the  date  of  publica- 
tion of  the  General  Counsel  Memorandum,  al- 
though no  inference  should  be  drawn  from 
this  date  as  to  the  proper  treatment  of 
amounts  received  before  April  28.  1988. 

I  am  also  troubled  by  reports  which  I  have 
seen  which  suggest  that  individual  States  may 
be  contemplating  issuing  affinity-type  credit 
cards.  The  unrelated  business  income  tax 
does  not  apply  to  States,  and  section  1 1 5  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  excludes  from 
gross  income  the  "income  derived  from  . 
the  exercise  of  any  essential  governmental 
function  and  accruing  to  a  State  or  political 
subdivision  thereof,  or  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia." It  is  my  belief  that  income  which  States 
receive  from  affinity  credit  cards  is  not  exclud- 
able under  section  115  because  it  is  not  an 
essential  governmental  function  to  put  resi- 
dents of  a  State  further  in  debt.  If  legislatkjn  is 
necessary  to  further  clarify  this  point.  I  intend 
to  amend  my  legislation  in  this  regard  as  it 
moves  through  the  legislative  process. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  stress  that  my  intent  is 
not  to  stop  these  transactions.  I  just  want  to 
ensure  that  the  anrounts  received  are  treated 
for  what  they  are:  Unrelated  business  income. 
As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  I  will  push  for  speedy  action  on  this 
measure  either  separately  or  in  the  context  of 
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a  larger  review  of  the  tax  treatnient  of  unrelat- 
ed business  income. 


TRIBUTE  TO  LOUIS  CURCIO 


HON.  EUOT  L  ENGEL 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  9,  1989 

Mr.  ENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  30,  1989, 
a  devoted  community  leader  Louis  M.  Curck) 
will  t>e  completing  9  years  of  service  to  com- 
munity school  board  No.  8  in  ttie  Bronx,  the 
last  4  years  as  its  president. 

Louis  Curcio  is  one  of  those  types  of  indi- 
viduals that  has  shown  dedication  and  devo- 
tion to  his  community  that  is  rarely  matched. 
Louis  Curcio  is  a  lifelong  resident  of  the 
Pelham  Bay  area  of  my  congressional  district 
and  currently  sen/es  as  president  of  the 
Pelham  Bay  Taxpayers  and  Civic  Association. 

But,  the  most  outstanding  attribute  of  Lou 
Curcio  has  been  his  devotion  to  chikJren.  In 
addition  to  being  a  teacher  at  Lehman  High 
School  in  the  Bronx,  Lou's  work  with  school 
board  No.  8  is  something  we  are  most  proud 
of.  He  has  been  an  outstanding  example  of 
what  commitment  to  quality  education  is  all 
about. 

While  he  will  be  missed  from  the  school 
board,  he  leaves  behind  a  solid  foundation  on 
which  to  build. 


POUND  FOR  POUND,  SUGAR  RAY 
ROBINSON  WAS  SWEETEST 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  9,  1989 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
eulogize  an  American  legend— Sugar  Ray 
Robinson,  who  died  April  12,  1989,  leaving  a 
legacy  of  sportsmanship  and  cotossal  athletic 
achievements  for  future  generations  to 
admire.  The  worid  has  lost  a  remarkable  ath- 
lete, who  has  been  the  standard  upon  which 
many  have  emulated  throughout  the  worid  of 
boxing.  He  devoted  his  life  to  a  sport  whk:h  he 
loved,  a  sport  which  was  greatly  influenced  by 
his  skill  and  expertise  in  the  boxing  ring. 

In  his  prime,  Robinson  was  the  best  prize- 
fighter pound  for  pound,  anywhere.  During  a 
career  that  spanned  a  quarter-of-a-century, 
Robinson  won  175  fights  of  which  110  were 
knockouts.  He  earned  the  distinction  of  being 
a  5-time  worid  mkjdieweight  and  welteroreight 
champion.  He  was  never  knocked  out.  and  he 
was  relentless  in  the  ring.  Only  once  in  his 
career  was  he  stopped,  wtien  he  collapsed 
from  the  sweltering  heat  in  the  ring  during  a 
1952  light-heavyweight  title  bout  against  Joey 
Maxim.  Sugar  Ray  Robinson's  awesome  abili- 
ties have  prompted  boxing  experts  and  enthu- 
siasts to  rank  him  as  the  best  fighter  who  has 
ever  lived. 

The  boxing  worid  was  enriched  by  having 
Sugar  Ray  Robinson  in  its  midst.  Robinson 
contributed  a  great  deal  to  the  advancement 
of  the  sport  through  his  innovative  techniques 
and  unkjue  style.  Many  great  champion  fight- 
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ers  have  imitated  \he  grace  and  poise  with 
which  Sugar  Ray  Robinson  controlled  the 
right  Muhammad  AM  Incorporated  Sugar  Ray's 
litheness  into  his  own  unique  style.  Likewise, 
Sugar  Ray  Leonard,  the  middleweight  and 
welterweight  champion  of  recent  years,  has 
had  his  sprynes  in  the  ring  compared  to  his 
namesake.  Sugar  Ray  Robinson.. 

During  his  lifetime,  Robinson  provided  inspi- 
ration to  aspiring  young  tx>xers  everywtiere. 
His  style  arid  technKjue  have  been  copied 
over  and  over  again  by  fighters.  Speed,  agility, 
stamiru  and  raw  energy  where  the  key  ingre- 
dients to  Robinson's  winning  form  in  the 
boxing  ring.  This  form,  which  combined  superi- 
or footwork  with  powerful  and  quick  hand 
motion,  was  lethal  to  opponents  during  Robin- 
son's prime. 

Despite  fiis  successes,  Robinson  experi- 
enced set-tMcKs  in  his  boxing  career,  but  he 
came  back  again  and  again,  even  wtien  the 
odds  were  against  him.  He  would  lose  his  title 
four  times  and  regain  it  each  time  in  spectacu- 
lar comeback  matcf>es.  After  losing  his  title  to 
Paul  Perxler  arxJ  also  losing  the  rematch. 
Sugar  Ray  Robinson  anrxxjfKed  his  retire- 
ment from  boxing  for  good.  Two  years  later,  in 
1967,  he  was  elected  to  the  Boxing  Hall  of 
Fame. 

Sugar  Ray  Robinson's  retirement  from  ttie 
boxing  ring  did  not  end  his  popularity  among 
his  many  fans  nor  the  young  txixers  who 
sought  his  expertise.  Boxing  champions  of 
recent  years  consistently  name  Sugar  Ray 
Robinson  as  a  source  of  ttieir  inspiration.  This 
influence  on  young  people  meant  a  great  deal 
to  Robinson,  even  more  than  the  professional 
accolades  he  acquired. 

Robinson  was  committed  to  ttie  goal  of 
keeping  youth  off  the  streets  and  giving  tfiem 
meaningful  and  constructive  alternatives.  In 
1969,  Robinson  established  the  Sugar  Ray 
Robinson  Youth  Foundation,  a  nonprofit  orga- 
nization based  in  Los  Angeles  that  helps  over 
2,000  young  people  each  year  to  reach  their 
personal  goals.  The  foundation  has  been  in- 
strumental in  devetoping  role  models  for 
young  people,  namely  Florence  Griffith 
Joyner,  a  three-time  gold  medal  winner  in  the 
1988  Siummer  Olympk:  Games  and  a  graduate 
of  ttie  foundation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues 
will  join  me  in  extending  condolences  to  Sugar 
Ray  Robinson's  widow,  Mrs.  Millie  Bruce  Rob- 
inson, and  ottier  surviving  members  of  his 
family.  In  memoriam  to  an  outstanding  athlete, 
I  woirid  like  to  bring  to  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion the  following  artKle  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  the  day  after  Sugar  Ray 
Robinson's  death.  Ttie  writer,  Shiriey  Povich, 
captures  ttie  spirit  of  Sugar  Ray  Robinson  at 
his  best  boxing  with  his  heart  and  soul. 

Pouns  FOR  PonND,  Sugar  Rat  Robimson 

WasSwertst 

(By  Shirley  Povich) 

There  was  a  sadness  In  the  news  that 
came  out  of  that  hospital  room  In  Los  Ange- 
les yesterday.  They  said  Sugar  Ray  Robin- 
son had  died.  He  was  67  years  old.  beset  by 
many  Illnesses.  But  for  those  with  the 
memories,  there  still  is  a  temptation  to 
muae  that  had  they  laced  a  pair  of  iMxlng 
gloves  to  his  fists  Sugar  Ray  would  not  have 
lost  that  last  decision. 

It  is  fair  to  say  that  until  he  came  on  the 
scene  as  a  street  Ud  in  1940,  winning  his 
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first  pro  fight  with  a  two-round  technical 
knockout,  the  likes  of  Sugar  Ray  Robinson 
had  never  been  known  to  lioxing  in  its  two 
centuries  of  history.  He  still  defied  compari- 
son to  the  day  of  his  death.  To  suggest  that 
another  of  his  kind  had  come  along  was  fat- 
uous. None  would  dare,  so  supreme  was 
Sugar  Ray  as  the  complete  artist  in  the 
prize  ring,  the  five-time  middleweight  cham- 
pion. 

It  was  never  extravagant  to  say  of  Sugar 
Ray  that  he  was  "pound  for  pound,  the 
world's  greatest  fighter."  He  was,  by  geneuil 
agreement,  and  he  has  given  that  phrase  to 
the  language.  When  Robinson  stept>ed  into 
the  ring,  his  black  hair  pomaded  to  a  bright 
sheen,  the  impression  always  was  that 
Sugar  Ray  was  in  control  when  the  op>ening 
gong  sounded. 

In  his  17th  year  In  the  ring,  in  1957,  he  re- 
claimed the  middleweight  title  he  lost  to 
Gene  Fullmer.  The  ending  of  that  bout 
brought  from  one  ringsider  the  exclamation 
that,  "Jeez,  he's  always  knocking  out  mid- 
dleweight champs."  Before  FVllmer  it  was 
Botio  Olson,  the  Englishman  Randy  Turpin 
and  Jake  La  Motta.  Also  throw  in  Rocky 
Graziano  (the  ex-champion,  by  luiockout) 
and  Carmen  Basilic,  the  champion,  by  deci- 
sion. They  all  felt  his  sting,  all  were  out- 
tioxed.  He  was  the  lioxer-puncher.  assessing, 
recormoitering.  his  hands  in  classic  position, 
feet  moving  in  easy  glides  that  masked  his 
purpose:  was  he  intent  on  administering  a 
iMxlng  lesson,  or  setting  the  guy  up  for  a 
knockout?  In  the  175  t>outs  he  won.  he 
stopped  110  opponents.  Often,  his  hair  was 
unmussed. 

He  was  36  years  old.  some  say  37.  when  he 
got  his  title  back  in  1957  from  FVllmer.  who 
had  licked  him  by  a  decision  five  months 
earlier.  The  extent  of  the  si>eculation  was 
that  Robinson  might  win  this  one  by  a  deci- 
sion. Never  was  it  suspected  that  Robinson 
on  any  night  would  he  a  3V%-to-l  underdog. 

Going  into  the  fifth  round,  the  signs  were 
there.  Things  weren't  going  well  for  him. 
Sugar  Ray  had  slowed,  badly,  and  in  all  of 
his  moves  he  seemed  to  be  a  bummer.  Or 
was  he  setting  a  trap?  Halfway  through  the 
fifth,  the  fastest  hands  in  boxing  took  care 
of  everything  Sugar  Ray  lacked  in  his  legs. 
He  uncorked  a  flashing  left  hook  and  his 
worries  were  over  for  the  night.  Fullmer, 
the  rugged  one  who  had  never  l)een  knocked 
down,  was  now  knocked  out.  Critics  agreed 
that  after  that  last  punch  Chicago  would  be 
known  as  the  Louvre  of  left  hooks. 

There  would  have  been  another  title  for 
Sugar  Ray  in  1952.  the  worlds  light  heavy- 
weight title  that  Joey  Maxim  took  into  the 
ring  against  him  that  night.  Maxim  didn't 
l>eat  him.  the  climate  did.  Sugar  Ray  had 
stepped  out  of  his  class  to  fight  light  heavy 
and  was  in  command  against  Maxim  for  13 
rounds,  outboxing  that  Iwxer.  But  now  the 
ringside  heat  was  registering  130  degrees. 
The  original  referee  already  had  been  re- 
lieved as  a  heat  victim  in  mid-fight.  And 
now  those  130  degrees  saved  Maxim  his 
title.  At  round's  end.  Sugar  Ray  staggered 
into  the  arms  of  a  comer  man.  wilted. 

It  had  not  l>een  a  fair  test  for  Sugar  Ray  a 
year  earlier  when  he  lost  his  title  to  Turpin 
by  a  decision  in  London.  He  swept  into  Eng- 
land after  touring  all  Europe  with  a  huge 
entourage  that  included  ladies  of  his  choice, 
as  was  his  style.  After  he  lost  the  fight,  it 
was  written  that  "Sugar  Ray  fought  in 
London  but  left  his  legs  in  Paris." 

For  their  return  fight  In  New  York.  Sugar 
Ray  was  guaranteed  what  was  then  hailed 
as  "the  fabulous  sum  of  $75,000,"  which  in 
this  age  would  be  equal  to  a  payday  of  one 
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of  Sugar  Ray  Leonard's  deputy  assistant  as- 
sociate trainers.  Robinson  was  in  trouble  in 
their  return  match,  a  loser  until  the  10th 
round  when  the  time  came  to  risk  a  right 
hand  with  everything  he  could  summon.  It 
won  him  the  fight  instantly. 

For  Sugar  Ray  Robinson,  the  finish  was 
not  a  pretty  story.  He  retired  and  unretired 
many  times.  Went  into  show  business  as  a 
dancer,  found  the  paydays  meager,  and 
missed  the  big  money  in  boxing.  During  this 
period,  he  was  constantly  asked  for  guid- 
ance by  Muhammad  Ali  when  his  own  big 
fights  came  up,  so  high  was  his  esteem  for 
Sugar  Ray  as  a  ring  master. 

Unhappily.  Sugar  Ray  fought  long  beyond 
his  time  into  his  25th  year  in  the  prize  ring, 
and  he  was  now  a  spectacle  of  tattered  skills 
and  ring  rust  and  a  pawing  relic  of  what  had 
been  his  glorious  wars.  He  was  reduced  to 
meager  paydays  and  took  numerous  lickings 
from  such  nondescripts  as  Denny  Moyer. 
Mick  Leahy.  Stan  Harrington  and  Memo 
Ayon  in  seedy  rings  in  Tijuana  and  other 
low  rent  arenas.  We  prefer  the  other  memo- 
ries of  the  super  champion  of  all  times. 

CAREER  MILESTONES 

May  3.  1921.  Bom  in  Detroit  as  Walker 
Smith  Robinson  Jr. 

Oct.  4.  1940.  Wins  first  pro  fight  with 
second-round  TKO  of  Joe  Echevarria  in 
New  York. 

Dec.  20.  1946.  Wins  the  vacant  world  wel- 
terweight title  with  a  15-round  decision  over 
Tommy  Bell  in  New  York. 

Feb.  14.  1951.  Stops  Jake  LaMotta  with  a 
ISth-round  TKO  to  win  the  world  middle- 
weight title.  It  is  the  last  of  his  six  fights 
against  LaMotta  and  the  only  one  not  to  go 
to  a  decision. 

July  10.  1951.  Loses  middleweight  title  to 
Randy  Turpin  in  London  on  a  15-round  deci- 
sion. 

Sept.  12.  1951.  Regains  middleweight  title 
with  10-round  TKO  of  Randy  Turpin  in 
New  York. 

March  13.  1952.  Retains  middleweight 
title  with  15-round  decision  over  Bobo 
Olson. 

April  16.  1952.  Retains  middleweight  title 
with  third-round  knockout  of  Rocky  Gra- 
ziano. 

June  25.  1952.  Loses  bid  for  world  light 
heavyweight  title  in  14th -round  TKO  by 
Joey  Maxim  in  New  York.  It  is  the  only 
time  he  fails  to  go  the  distance. 

Dec.  18.  1952.  Announces  retirement. 

Oct.  20.  1954.  Announces  return  to  the 
ring. 

Dec.  9.  1955.  Regains  world  middleweight 
title  with  second-round  Itnockout  of  Bobo 
Olson. 

May  18.  1956.  Retains  middleweight  title 
with  fourth-round  luiockout  of  Bobo  Olson. 

Jan.  2,  1957.  Loses  the  middleweight  title 
in  a  15-round  decision  to  Gene  Fullmer  in 
New  York. 

May  1.  1957.  Regains  middleweight  title 
with  a  fifth-round  knockout  of  Gene 
Fullmer  in  Chicago. 

Sept.  23,  1957.  Loses  middleweight  title  in 
a  15-round  decision  to  Carmen  Basilio  in 
New  York. 

March  25.  1958.  Regains  middleweight 
title  with  15-round  decision  over  Carmen 
Basilio  in  Chicago. 

Jan  22,  1960.  Loses  middleweight  title  to 
Paul  Pender  in  15-round  decision  in  Boston. 

June  10,  1960.  Loses  bid  for  middleweight 
title  in  15-round  decision  to  Paul  Pender. 

Dec.  3,  1960.  Draws  with  Gene  Fullmer  in 
bid  to  win  NBA  middleweight  title. 
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March  4,  1961.  Loses  15-round  decision  to 
Gene  Fullmer  in  bid  for  NBA  middleweight 
title.  It's  the  last  of  four  classic  fights  with 
Fullmer  in  which  Robinson  wins  just  once, 
loses  twice  and  draws  one. 

Nov.  10,  1965.  Loses  to  Joey  Archer  in  10- 
round  decision  at  Pittsburgh. 

Dec.  10,  1965.  Announces  retirement  with 
record  of  175  victories  (110  by  luioclcout),  19 
losses  (one  by  TKO)  and  six  draws.  Two 
fights  were  stopped  for  technical  reasons 
with  no  winner  declared. 

April  12,  1989.  Dies  in  Culver  City.  Calif. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  FRANCOIS  N. 
PALMATIER 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

OF  ILLIHOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  May  9,  1989 
Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this  op- 
portunity to  pay  tribute  to  Francois  N.  Palma- 
tier,  one  of  the  most  respected  and  dedicated 
citizens  of  Arlington  Heights,  IL.  Mr.  Palmatier 
is  retiring  after  32  years  of  public  service,  and 
the  residents  of  Arlington  Heights  will  miss  his 
leadership. 

Frank's  legacy  of  public  service  began  with 
his  involvement  in  the  Arlington  Heights 
(Caucus,  a  homeowners  group  active  in 
screening  potential  candidates  for  local  office. 
In  1957,  Frank  was  appointed  to  the  zoning 
board  of  appeals  of  Arlington  Heights,  and 
served  as  chairman  from  1961  until  1965.  In 
addition,  Frank  has  been  an  elected  village 
trustee  for  an  unprecedented  six  terms. 

His  enduring  legacy  is  seen  all  over  the  vil- 
lage of  Arlington  Heights.  Perhaps  Frank's 
most  notable  contribution  came  as  chairman 
of  the  atizens  Action  Committee  Against 
Flooding.  In  the  late  1960's  and  early  1970's 
parts  of  Arlington  Heights  were  subject  to  hor- 
rendous flooding  and  thousands  of  the  base- 
ments were  submerged  every  year.  Frank 
took  it  upon  himself  to  spearhead  improve- 
ments. Under  his  supervision,  Arlington 
Heights  constructed  a  new  sewer  system,  and 
a  detention  pond  as  well  as  a  second  basin 
for  overflow  rainwater.  Frank  also  worked  with 
developers  to  revitalize  the  downtown  area 
and  participated  in  the  talks  that  brought  Lake 
Michigan  water  to  Arlington  Heights  via  a  new 
pipeline. 

Despite  his  outstanding  role  in  putdic  serv- 
ice in  Arlington  Heights,  Frank  and  his  wife, 
(Delia,  raised  six  children  and  were  actively  in- 
volved in  the  First  United  Methodist  church 
Choir.  In  addition,  Frank  built  a  thriving  patent 
law  practice  in  Chicago. 

Frank  Palmatier  is  a  model  citizen  who  has 
dedk^ted  his  life  to  bettering  the  lives  of 
those  around  him.  His  hard  work  and  dedica- 
tion to  the  residents  of  Arlington  Heights  will 
be  missed,  but  his  legacy  of  civic  improve- 
ment and  hard  work  are  enduring  and  will 
serve  as  a  model  for  those  who  seek  to  follow 
in  his  footsteps.  I  wish  Frank  all  the  best  and 
join  the  resWents  of  Arlington  Heights  in 
thanking  him  for  his  selfless  contributions  to 
ttie  community. 
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THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  SCORE 

HON.  RICHARD  RAY 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  9,  1989 
Mr.  RAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  earliest  times, 
Americans  have  helped  one  another  get 
ahead.  There  is  a  noble  trait  in  the  American 
ethic  that  says  we  get  our  biggest  thrill  from 
seeing  and  helping  sometjody  else  succeed. 
No  organization  personifies  this  trait  t)etter 
than  the  Service  Corps  of  Retired  Executives. 
Made  up  of  13,000  volunteers  who  provide 
their  services  at  750  locations,  SCORE  coun- 
seled, trained,  and  disseminated  information 
to  over  300,000  people  last  year.  Since  1 964, 
SCORE  has  counseled  well  over  2,000,000  in- 
dividuals. 

SCORE  is  an  example  of  the  type  of  gov- 
ernment/private sector  partnership  we  need 
to  encourage  and  support.  Support  for 
SCORE  is  vital  to  our  economy  because  busi- 
ness failures  are  costly  in  terms  of  personal 
loss  as  well  as  tax  revenues. 

For  each  100  people  SCORE  counsels, 
they  usually  recommend  less  than  5  proceed. 
Some  have  to  do  more  homework  and  some 
would  just  be  wasting  their  personal  savings 
and  making  a  tragic  mistake.  Regrettably, 
many  people  never  get  any  counseling  and  a 
large  part  of  that  problem  is  that  SCORE  has 
not  had  sufficient  funds. 

Since  fiscal  year  1981,  when  SCORE  re- 
ceived $2,120,000,  inflation  has  reduced  the 
buying  power  of  the  dollar  by  at  least  one- 
third.  The  workload  for  SCORE  chapters  has 
increased  by  at  least  that  amount  since  fiscal 
year  1981.  They  are  now  a  much  larger  orga- 
nization than  they  were  then— some  15  per- 
cent to  25  percent  more  members,  chapters, 
and  satellites. 

Although  SCORE  obtained  an  increase  in 
appropriatrons  to  $2,500,000  in  fiscal  year 
1989,  part  of  that  had  to  be  used  to  pay  ex- 
penses incurred  in  fiscal  year  1 988  for  clerical 
support  no  longer  provided  by  SBA  and  fcx 
the  operation  of  the  National  SCORE  Office. 

Increasingly,  SCORE  has  had  to  bear  costs 
fonneriy  absorbed  by  SBA  as,  for  example, 
SBA/BD  publications  for  client  counseling 
($100,000),  the  SBA  Management  Information 
System  ($75,000),  and  SCORE  insurance  pre- 
miums ($25,000). 

Some  chapters  have  had  to  curtail  counsel- 
ing activities  for  lack  of  ft-avel  funds  as  well  as 
on-site  visits  which,  in  many  cases,  are  essen- 
tial for  effective  counseling. 

Many  of  our  members  have  had  to  forego 
reimbursement  for  ti-avel  expenses  to  counsel 
clients,  an  unfair  penalty  for  a  conscientious 
volunteer  counselor. 

Between  1981  and  1987,  SCORE  achieved 
an  increase  of  24  percent  in  new  counseling 
cases  and  an  increase  of  36  percent  in  follow- 
up  visits  or  counseling  actions.  Wori^shops 
conducted  by  SCORE  for  present  and  pro- 
spective small  business  owners/operators 
grew  by  10  percent  in  numbers  and  attend- 
ance over  the  previous  year.  Growth  in  1988 
continues  at  a  similar  rate. 

SCORE  needs  an  increase  to  $3,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1990  just  to  avoid  a  forced  curtail- 
ment of  its  operations. 
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Of  that  amount,  $300,000  will  be  used  for 
reimbursement  of  ti^avel  expenses  to  our 
members,  $100,000  will  be  used  to  pursue  the 
new  initiatives  dictated  by  new  legislation,  or 
by  Small  Business  Administration— Interna- 
tional Trade,  Women's  Business  Ownership, 
Veterans'  Business  Counseling,  Rural  Devel- 
opment, and  Youth  Entrepreneurship.  Addi- 
tional training  cost,  overhead  expenses  for 
SBA/BD  publications  for  counseling  purposes, 
and  clerical  support  at  minimal  levels  account 
for  the  balance  of  $100,000. 

SCORE  celebrates  the  25th  anniversary  of 
its  founding  this  October.  It  would  be  ironic 
indeed  if  SCORE  were  forced  to  reduce  its  ac- 
tivities in  the  same  year  that  it  celebrates  the 
continuing  growth  and  expansion  of  those  ac- 
tivities since  its  founding  in  1964. 


JON  GOODMAN:  A  GOOD  FRIEND 
TO  HOUSTON  AND  SMALL 
BUSINESS 


HON.  JACK  FIELDS 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  9,  1989 
Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  good  hiend  of 
Houston,  TX,  and  a  good  friend  of  small  busi- 
ness is  about  to  leave  Houston  in  order  to 
begin  a  new  and  challenging  assignment  I 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  salute  this  re- 
mari<able  women  who  has  given  so  generous- 
ly of  her  time  and  talents  to  make  Houston  a 
better  place  to  live — and  a  better  place  in 
which  to  do  business. 

Dr.  Jon  Goodman  cun^ently  serves  as  re- 
gional director  of  the  University  of  Houston 
Small  Business  Development  Center.  In  June, 
she  will  become  director  of  an  entrepreneur 
program  at  the  University  of  Southern  Califor- 
nia. 

The  University  of  Houston  Small  Business 
Development  (Center,  which  Dr.  Goodman 
founded  5  years  ago  as  tfie  first  in  Texas,  re- 
centiy  was  named  one  of  the  most  innovative 
programs  in  the  Nation. 

Through  a  variety  of  assistance  programs, 
the  SBDC  has  helped  start  more  than  1.400 
new  businesses  in  the  gulf  coast  region  and 
assisted  many  existing  businesses.  Through 
that  assistance,  an  estimated  8,500  jobs  have 
been  created  or  saved  in  the  gulf  coast  area. 
In  addition,  the  SBDC  has  helped  Houston 
area  companies  obtain  more  than  $120  million 
in  Government  contracts. 

Today,  the  SBDC.  which  is  financed  by  the 
University  of  Houston  and  the  Small  Business 
Administration,  consists  of  1 1  subcenters  and 
14  satellite  centers  throughout  a  32-county 
area. 

Since  it  was  founded  by  Dr.  Goodman  5 
years  ago,  the  Small  Business  Development 
Center  has  provkJed  Houston  area  small  busi- 
ness owners— and  Houstonians  wishing  to 
begin  small  businesses— with  the  information 
and  guidance  necessary  to  help  them  suc- 
ceed. And  Dr.  Goodman  personally  has  pro- 
vkled  the  leadership  and  the  knowledge  to 
help  Houston  area  business  owners  prosper  in 
one  of  the  toughest  economic  periods  that  our 
area  has  ever  faced.  Largely  because  of  her 
leadership  and  her  skill,  Houston  is  coming 
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back  in  a  big  way— stronger,  more  prosper- 
ous, more  diversified,  arxj  more  ready  than 
ever  to  meet  the  ctialler^ges  which  face  it. 

As  someone  who  has  had  the  opportunity 
to  work  ck>sely  with  Or.  Goodman  during  the 
last  5  years,  I  commend  this  outstanding 
woman  for  her  commitment  to  helping  the 
small  business  community  and  the  entire 
Houston  area.  We  deeply  appreciate  her  ef- 
forts on  befialf  of  the  Houston  area;  we  will 
miss  her  intellect  and  dedication;  and  we  wish 
her  tf)e  very  best  as  stie  embarks  on  her  new 
career  in  Califomia. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  LEGISLA- 
TION CONCERNING  MEDICARE 
REIMBURSEMENT  FOR  SEAT- 
LIFT  CHAIRS 


UMI 


HON.  BRIAN  J.  DONNEUY 

OP  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Titeaday,  May  9,  1989 

Mr.  DONNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislatkjn  today  to  crack  down  on  an 
abuse  of  tt>e  Medicare  Program.  This  abuse  is 
t>eing  investigated  by  the  overworked  and 
dedicated  inspector  general's  office  at  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Services  and 
corK»ms  reimbursement  under  the  Medicare 
Program  for  national  seat-lift  chairs. 

The  outrageous  marketing  practices  by 
seat-lift  chair  manufacturers  and  distributors 
leave  Medicare  beneficiaries  vulnerable  to 
high-pressure  sales  tactics,  often  on  televi- 
sion, but  also  by  telephone,  and  mail.  These 
solKitations  suggest  that  t>eneficiaries  can 
obtain  tt>e  chairs  at  little  or  no  cost,  while 
Medicare  picks  up  the  tab.  At  a  time  wtien  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  is  faced  with 
tfie  prospect  of  cutting  over  $2.3  billion  from 
the  Medicare  Program,  I  fail  to  see  why  the 
taxpayers  and  senk>r  citizens  of  America 
should  be  subskJIzing  the  advertising  costs  of 
seat-lift  chair  manufacturers. 

I  am  not.  suggesting  that  ttiere  is  not  a  need 
for  Medk»re  coverage  of  seat-lift  chairs;  cer- 
tainly, a  segment  of  Medk^are  beneficiaries 
need  ttie  benefit  But  chairs  for  whk:h  tfie  pro- 
gram has  paki  up  to  $1,200  when  in  fact  the 
Inspector  general  recommends  paying  about 
fiaK  that  amount  suggests  that  the  good  part 
of  the  markup  comes  from  advertising  costs. 
Tfie  MedKare  Program  sfXHJid  not  pay  the  ad- 
vertising costs  of  high-pressure  salespersons. 

Thus,  while  my  bill  does  not  deny  coverage 
for  seat-lift  chairs,  it  reduces  reimbursement 
for  it.  In  additkxi,  tfie  bill  makes  other  payment 
changes  to  ensure  ttiat  beneficiaries  are  not 
disadvantaged.  Finally,  it  makes  administrative 
changes  whKh  will  p«jt  an  end  to  atMJSive  mar- 
keting practKes  and  help  ensure  that  chairs 
go  only  to  those  who  need  them. 

A  descriptnn  of  the  legislatkxi  follows: 
Dbschiption  op  Legislation 
PHEsnrr  LAW 

Part  B  of  the  Medicare  prograin  treats 
payment  for  durable  medical  equipment  as 
a  covered  service.  Under  Part  B  of  the  Medi- 
care program,  payment  to  the  provider  of  a 
covered  service  is  80  percent  of  the  reasona- 
ble charge  after  the  t>eneficiary  pays  a  (75 
deductible.  The  l>eneficiary  remains  liable 
for  the  20  percent  copayment,  as  well  as 
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amounts  l>eyond  the  reasonable  charge 
which  the  provider  "balance  bills"  the  bene- 
ficiary. 

The  Medicare  Catastrophic  Coverage  Act 
(P.L.  100-360)  will,  tieginning  in  1990,  limit 
the  liability  of  l>eneficiarles  for  the  20  per- 
cent copayment  after  the  beneficiary  has  in- 
curred more  than  $1,370  in  covered  Part  B 
charges.  To  the  extent  that  a  l>eneficiary 
has  exceeded  the  $1,370  limit,  the  Medicare 
program  will  pay  100  percent  of  the  reason- 
able charge. 

Under  present  law.  durable  medical  equip- 
ment is  defined  as  equipment  which  can 
withstand  repeated  use,  is  primarily  and 
customarily  used  to  serve  a  medical  purpose, 
is  generally  not  useful  to  a  person  in  the  ab- 
sence of  an  illness  or  injury,  and  is  appropri- 
ate for  use  in  the  home.  If  a  particular  piece 
of  equipment  is  considered  useful  to  persons 
who  are  not  ill  or  injured  as  well.  Medicare 
will  cover  the  equipment  if  the  item  is  clear- 
ly shown  to  be  serving  a  therapeutic  pur- 
pose in  an  individual  case,  the  item  is  in- 
cluded in  a  physician's  course  of  treatment, 
and  a  physician  is  supervising  its  use.  Typi- 
cally, these  physician  determinations  are 
made  on  a  "medical  necessity"  form. 

Since  1978,  the  Medicare  program  has 
treated  seat-lift  chairs  as  durable  medical 
equipment. 

EXPLANATION  OP  PROVISION 

Under  the  bill,  reimbursement  for  seat-lift 
chairs  is  automatically  reduced  by  15  per- 
cent. Thus,  for  example,  if  the  reasonable 
charge  for  a  seat-lift  chair  in  a  region  is 
$800,  the  bill  would  require  that  level  be  re- 
duced to  $680. 

In  addition,  the  bill  prohibits  suppliers  of 
seat-lift  chairs  from  balance  billing  Medi- 
care beneficiaries,  subject  to  civil  penalties 
and  exclusion  from  the  Medicare  program. 
Thus,  suppliers  would  be  unable  to  shift  the 
reduction  in  reimbursement  to  beneficiaries. 

Finally,  the  bill  prohibits  suppliers  of  du- 
rable medical  equipment  from  providing 
medical  necessity  forms  to  beneficiaries. 
The  forms  must  be  provided  by  the  benefici- 
aries' physician. 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

The  provisions  of  the  legislation  are  gen- 
erally effective  for  seat-lift  chairs  provided 
on  or  after  October  1.  1989. 


MONIKA  EDWARDS  HARRISON 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  9,  1989 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  upon  the  occa- 
sk)n  of  Small  Business  Week  1989,  I  rise  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion's Associate  Administrator  for  Procurement 
Assistance,  Monika  Edwards  Harrison.  Since 
Small  Business  Week  1986.  Monika  has  been 
the  gukJing  hand  of  Federal  procurement  poli- 
cies for  small  business  nationwkJe.  We  are  all 
greatly  indebted  to  her  for  her  outstanding 
performance  on  behalf  of  America's  small 
business. 

Those  of  us  who  have  had  the  distinct 
pleasure  of  working  with  her  on  small  tHJSi- 
ness  issues  know  her  to  be  a  committed, 
caring,  arnj  capable  administrator  whose  de- 
votkjn  to  job  made  her  a  most  effective  advo- 
cate. Through  her  support  and  counsel,  I  was 
able  to  introduce  H.R.  3921,  a  bill  to  enhance 
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the  powers  of  the  SBA's  breakout  procure- 
ment center  representatives,  which  ultimately 
became  section  110  of  Public  Law  100-590, 
the  Small  Business  Administration  Reauthor- 
ization and  Amendment  Act  of  1988.  As  a 
direct  result  of  this  legislation,  small  business 
will  receive  a  greater  portion  of  Government 
contracts  and  the  enhanced  small  business 
competition  will  generate  substantial  cost  sav- 
ings to  the  taxpayers. 

Before  coming  to  the  SBA,  Monika  had 
served  with  distinction  in  the  State  of  Florida 
as  a  cabinet  aide  to  the  State  treasurer  and 
advisor  to  the  president  of  the  Florida  Senate. 
She  has  the  honor  of  being  the  first  woman 
cabinet  aide  in  Florida's  history.  In  Washing- 
ton, she  has  served  with  distinction  at  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  as  a  legislative  ana- 
lyst, the  Department  of  Education  as  Acting 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education,  and  the  Institute  of 
Museum  Services  as  Deputy  Director  and 
Acting  Director.  She  was  also  named  the  Out- 
standing Young  Woman  In  America  In  1 984. 

The  theme  for  Small  Business  Week  1989, 
is  "Small  Business  Is  America's  Future."  It  is 
decidedly  appropriate.  Three  years  ago  this 
week  Monika  came  to  the  SBA  and  at  week's 
end  she  will  be  leaving  to  pursue  a  career  In 
the  private  sector.  For  those  3  years  Monika 
has  worked  hard  to  give  America's  small  busi- 
nesses a  secure  future.  Today,  small  business 
participation  In  Federal  procurement  opportu- 
nities has  never  tieen  better.  Tomorrow, 
America's  small  businesses  will  confidently 
power  our  country  into  the  21st  century,  in 
part,  because  people  like  Monika  Edwards 
Harrison  lielieve  In  small  business  and  serve 
them  so  well.  We  wish  her  success  in  her  new 
venture  and  salute  her  for  her  outstanding 
pertormance  at  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration. 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  OF    F. 
JAMES  SENSENBRENNER.  JR. 


HON.  F.  JAMES  SENSENBRENNER 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  9,  1989 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
through  the  following  statement,  I  am  making 
my  financial  net  worth  as  of  March  31,  1989, 
a  matter  of  public  record.  I  have  filed  similar 
statements  for  each  of  the  10  preceding  years 
I  have  served  In  the  Congress: 

ASSETS 


Real  property 


Value 


Smile  fiifflly  readence  at  609  Fort  Williams  Parkway.  City  of 
Meundria.  VA.  al  assessed  valuation  (Assessed  at 
{626,10000  Rain  of  assessed  lo  market  value— 100 
percent)  (Encumtiered)    

Condominium  al  N76  WI47?6  Nortli  Point  Dme.  Viflage  of 
Memmonee  Falls,  Waukeslu  County.  Wl.  at  assessor's 
estimated  market  value  (Unencumbered) 

Undnnded  25/44tlis  interest  in  single  family  residenx  at  N52 
W326S4  Maple  Lane,  Village  of  Qienequa,  Waukestia 
County.  Wl.  at  25/44tlis  of  assessor's  estimaled  market 
vak*  of  J239,300  00  (Unencumbered)     


Total  real  property 


(626,100  00 


6«.90000 


135.96590 
830.965  90 


f«o  ol 

shares 

338 

Firstar  Con 
Amencan  1 

436654 

558 

kWuPowi 

450 

First  Inters 

132  863 

American  1 

87  945 

Bell  Atlant 

197  802 

BellSoutti 

89  300 

NYNEX,  In 

148 

PaafK  Tell 

136912 

Souttiwest 

89  680 

US  West, 

583750 

TennecsCi 

580 

Nevada  Po 

419 

Newell  Coi 

720 

General  Ml 

800 
2.000 

KeUogsCo 
DunnTa 

1,000 

Halliburton 

18,576 

Kimberty.C 

500 

Minnesota 

100 

Rank  Orga 

2,132 

Exxon  0X1 

1,162 

Amcoc  Ca 

156 

W.A  Krue 

1,080 

Eastman) 

1,075 

bineralEI 

408 

General  M 

20 

General  M 

5,213 

Merck  &I 

476 

Warner  U 

700 

Continenti 

200 

Sears  Roe 

910 
455 

OgdenCo 
OMICorp 

418 

Internatm 

26 

Sandusky 

26 

Wisconsin 

al{16 

711 

Monsanto 

150 

E.I  dti  Pi 

450 

Houston  1 

525 

PaalicGi 

512 

Wisconsir 

900 

Abbott  U 

1,282 

Bank  Ok 

127 

Premark 

100 

Unisys,  li 

333 

Benton  C 

Total  1 

Face 

amount 

{12,000 

Nortliwe! 

130,000 

Norttiwe! 

(10,000 

Massadii 

tlOO,000 

Massadii 

$25,000 

OMUne 

Total  life 

a  career  in 
sars  Monika 

>  small  busi- 
all  business 
snt  opportu- 

Tomorrow, 

confidently 

century,  in 

:a  Edwards 

>  and  serve 

>  in  her  new 
outstanding 
ss  Adminis- 


Value 

rol 

i\ 

100 

{626,100  00 

o( 

or's 

68.90000 

«? 

sha 

iM 

135.96590 

830.965  90 
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PERSONAL  PROPERTY 


No  ol 
shares 


Cofiiffloii  and  prefefred  slocKs 


Value 


338 

436654 

558 

450 

132  863 

87  945 

197  802 

89  300 

148 

136912 

89  680 

583750 

580 

419 

720 

800 

2,000 

1,000 

18,576 

500 

100 

2,132 

1.162 

156 

1,080 

1,075 

408 

20 

5,213 

476 

700 

200 

910 

455 

418 

26 

26 

711 
150 
450 
525 
512 
900 
1.282 
127 
100 
333 


Firstat  Corp  at  $29.00 

Amencati  Tdeptoie  &  Tetettapli  at  Ml. 50 

Idatn  Pww  Cocp  at  $23.375 

First  Interstate  Bancorp,  at  $46  875 

American  Information  tedinologies  at  {S1.375.. 

Bell  Atlantic  al  $76.25 

Bell  South  al  $43.375 

NVNEX,  Inc  al  $70  75 — 

Paafic  Telesis,  Inc  at  $3500 

Southwest  Ben,  Inc  al  $44.875 

US  Idlest,  Inc.  al  $62  375 — 

leimeco  Corp  at  $50  625 

Nevada  Po«er  Co  at  $19.375 - 

Newell  Corp.  at  $34.00 

General  Mis.  Ix.  at  $59.125 

KelloMCorp  al  $63  625 

DunnT  Bradstreet,  Inc  at  $50  50 

HalHwiton  Co  at  $30125 

tontierV-aerli  Corp  at  $61  00 


Minnesota  Mining  &  Manulacturing  al  $67.00 .. 

Rank  Organization  ADR  at  $15375 

Exxon  Corp.  at  $43.875 

Amcoc  Corp  at  $41 125 

W.A  Kfueger  Co  at  $10.375 

[astman  KiidaK  Co  at  $45.375 

General  tlectric  Co.  at  $44.50 

General  Motors  Corp  at  $41  50 


General  Motors  Corp .  Series  H  at  $26.25.. 

Merck  i  Co..  Inc  al  $64.75 

Warner  Umtert  Co  al  $84.875 

Continential  Corp.  at  $31.875.. 


Seai^  RoetKick  i  Co  at  $42.625 — 

Ogden  Corp.  at  $27.25 

OMI  Corp.  al  $7  50 

International  Business  Machines  at  $109,125 

Sandusky  Voting  Trust  at  $73.00 

Wisconsin  Securities  ol  Delaware  Liquidating  Trust 

al$1653  

Monsanto  Corp  at  $93.875 

t.l  du  Pool  at  $102  25 - 

Houston  Industries.  Inc  at  $27  75. — 

Pacific  Gas  &  Electric.  Inc  at  $17.75 — 

Wisconsin  Energy  Corp  at  $25  50 

AMiott  Laboralories.  Inc.  al  $54.75 

Bank  One  Corp  at  $25375. 


Premark  Intematwul  Inc.  at  $33.375... 

Unisys.  Inc.  preferred  al  $48 75 

Benton  County  Mining  Co  al  no  value.. 

Total  common  and  preleried  stocks... 


$9,802  00 
13.754.60 
13.04325 
21.093.75 
6,82584 
6,70581 
8,59766 
6.31797 

5,18000 

6,143,93 

5,59379 
29,552  34 
11,237  50 
14,246.00 
42,57000 
50,900  00 
101,000,00 
30,12500 
1,133,13600 
33,50000 

1.537.50 
93,541.50 
47,787  25 

1,618  50 
49,005.00 
47.83750 
16,93200 
525.00 
337.54175 
40,400  50 
22,312.50 

8,52500 
24.797  50 

3,412.50 
45,614.25 

1,898.00 

429.78 

66.74513 

15.337.50 

12.487  50 

9.318.75 

13,056.00 

49,275.00 

32,530.75 

4.238  63 

4.875  00 

nil 

2,500,905  73 


Face 

amount 


lite  insurance  policies 


Cash 

surrender 

value 


Bank  and  Savings  I  Loan  accounts 

Bank   One,   Milwaukee.   NA— Checking  account   No 

0046-2366 

Bank  One,  Milwaukee.  N A— Preferred  savings  account 

No  4158-8070 

Bank  One,  Milwaukee,  N  A  —Savings  account  No  497- 

525 

federated  Financial  Savings  t  Loan  of  Butter,  Wl— 

Savings  account  No  2-00.13296 

Sergeant  at  Arms.  US    House  of  Representatives— 

Uiedung  account  No  748 

Burke  &  Hertert  Bank  of  Alexandria,  VA— Checking 

account  No  601-301-5 

Federated  Financial  Savings  &  Loan  of  Butter,  Wl— 

Individual  retirement  account 


Total  tiank  and  savings  &  kian  accounts.. 


Miscellaneous: 

1985  Pontiac  6000  automoMe  (at  Bhie  Book  tradenn 

value) 

Office  lumiture  and  eauipment  (estimated) 

Fumitrue,  cMtMig  and  personal  property  (estimated) 

Stamp  coltection  (estimated) 

Interest  in  Wisconsin  Retirenient  Fund - 

DepiBit  in  Congressanal  Retirement  Fund 

D^osit  in  Federal  Thrift  Savings  Plan 

Iravefler's  checks 


Total  misce«aneou$.. 
Total  assets 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

LIABILITIES 


Sovran  Mortgage  Company  ol  Richmond.  VA  (amount  due  on 

mortgage  on  Alexandria.  VA  resktence  kian  564377 
Miscellaneous  30  day  charge  accounts  (estimated) 


5,20000 
1,00000 
95,000.00 
23,000.00 
29,007  49 
53.90012 
10,54095 
6,25000 

223,91656 
3,886,73247 


Total  liabilities.. 


$184,242  13 
2.000  00 

186,24213 


Net  worth _ 3.700.490  34 


STATEMENT  OF  1988  TAXES  PAID 


federal  income  tax 

Wisconsin  income  tax _. 

Menomonee  falls.  Wis.  Property  tai„ 

Chenequa.  Wis  property  tax _ 

Atexandria.  VA  property  tax 


$41,041.00 
12.453.00 
1.944  00 
6.465  00 
6.42300 


I  further  declare  that  I  am  the  direct  benefi- 
ciary of  two  trusts.  I  have  no  control  over  the 
assets  of  these  trusts.  My  wife,  Cheryl  Warren 
Sensenbrenner,  and  I  are  trustees  of  separate 
trusts  established  for  the  Ijenefit  of  our  minor 
sons,  F.  James  Sensenbrenner  III  and  Robert 
Alan  Sensenbrenner  and  are  also  custodians 
of  accounts  established  for  the  benefit  of 
each  son  under  the  Uniform  Gifts  to  (Minors 
Act. 

Also,  I  am  neither  an  officer  nor  a  director 
of  any  corporation  organized  under  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  Wisconsin  or  of  any  other 
State  or  foreign  country. 


$12  000    Northwestern  Mutual-No  4378000 "6"2H 

$30,000    Northwestern  Mutual-No  4574061 39,859,32 

$10,000    Ma$sachusettsMutual—No  4116575  ^V... 

$100000    Massachusetts  Mutual-No  4228344  ^'^h^l 

$25,000    Ok)  Une  Life  Insurance  Co  -No  515950  18,935  48 

Total  life  insurance  policies  148,247  23 


$6,64939 

150,635.77 

580.73 

1,131.63 

47418 

(16950) 

23,394  85 

182,697  05 
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On  May  1 8,  the  school  district  will  also  host 
a  celebration  in  honor  of  "Classified  Employ- 
ees Day."  At  this  meeting  instructional  aides, 
secretaries,  clerks,  maintenance  staff.  ar>d 
cafeteria  workers  will  t>e  honored  for  their 
commitment  and  dedication  to  education. 
They  are  to  t)e  commended  for  their  contribu- 
tions to  the  needs  of  the  students  in  the 
school  district.  The  welfare  and  safety  of  our 
young  people  in  our  schools  is  protected  by 
these  outstanding  employees.  It  takes  special 
people  to  care  for  and  educate  our  Nation's 
students.  I  am  proud  that  these  people  have 
chosen  to  work  in  my  community. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Little  Lake  School  District 
is  one  of  the  finest  school  districts  in  the 
State  of  California.  The  loyalty  of  the  people 
being  honored  reflects  the  district's  outstand- 
ing relationship  with  its  employees.  I  ask  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  a  salute  to  the  teach- 
ers and  employees  of  the  Little  Lake  Softool 
District  for  adding  something  special  to  educa- 
tion. 


IN  HONOR  OF  MAY  10,  1989,  THE 
DAY  FOR  THE  TEACHER, 
LITTLE  LAKE  SCHOOL  DIS- 
TRICT. SANTA  FE  SPRINGS.  CA 


HON.  ESTEBAN  EDWARD  TORRES 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  9,  1989 

Mr.  TORRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
join  me  in  honoring  the  teachers  and  employ- 
ees of  the  Little  Lake  School  District. 

On  May  10,  1989,  the  Little  Lake  School 
District  will  hold  a  celebration  in  honor  of  the 
"Day  of  the  Teacher."  This  day  has  been  set 
aside  to  pay  tribute  to  the  many  cun-ent  and 
retired  teachers  of  the  Little  Lake  School  Dis- 
trict who  have  committed  their  lives  to  the  in- 
struction and  growth  of  our  youth. 

On  this  day,  the  school  district  will  pay  spe- 
cial recognition  to  the  1988-89  teacher  of  the 
year,  Joyce  Gordon.  The  Teacher  of  the  Year 
Award  is  given  to  a  teacher  who  has  demon- 
strated outstanding  teaching  and  has  gone 
above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty.  Mrs. 
Gordon  is  such  a  person.  She  is  a  teacher 
who  understands  the  complexities  that  go  into 
the  learning  process.  More  importantly,  she 
understands  children.  To  quote  Mrs.  Gordon: 

All  children  can  learn.  All  need  differing 
amount  of  time,  repetition,  or  experience.  It 
gives  me  great  joy  to  hear  a  child  say,  "How 
come  I  understand  it  when  you  show  me?"  I 
believe  that  teaching  is  an  art.  mediated  by 
science.  Adults  can  see  the  science,  tem- 
pered by  the  art.  but  children  feel  the  art 
and  respond  with  their  hearts  to  the  sci- 
ence. 


LEVEL  THE  PLAYING  FIELD  FOR 
COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT. 
EXPAND  ENTERPRISE  ZONES. 
AND  RESTORE  HOUSING  REHA- 
BILITATION LOAN  PROGRAM 


HON.  RON  WYDEN 

OF  OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  9.  1989 

Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing two  bills  which  will  increase  local 
access  to  Federal  community  development 
programs. 

These  bills,  which  are  part  of  a  larger  hous- 
ing and  community  development  bill  to  be  in- 
troduced within  the  next  few  weeks,  expand 
opportunities  for  communities  to  use  existing 
programs.  As  such,  these  bills  can  provide 
communities  with  great  benefits  at  little  cost 
to  the  Federal  Government. 

The  first  bill  expands  the  cun-ent  Enterprise 
Zone  Program  by  easing  the  eligibility  criteria 
for  zone  designation.  Current  regulations  limit 
eligibility  to  cities  which  are  undergoing  city- 
wide  economic  decay. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  these  cities  deserve 
Federal  assistance,  but  other  cities  still  have 
large  pockets  of  poverty  and  economic  inac- 
tivity and  should  not  be  excluded  from  the  ad- 
vantages of  enterprise  zone  designation.  Ex- 
cluding these  cities  unfairly  limits  the  ability  of 
enterprise  zones  to  foster  economic  activity. 

My  legislation  eases  eligibility  standards  for 
enterprise  zone  designation  by  making  a  com- 
munity eligible  for  enterprise  zone  designation 
if  it  meets  one  of  four  criteria: 

It  has  an  unemployment  rate  at  least  1.5 
times  the  national  average; 

At  least  20  percent  of  its  population  is 
t)elow  the  poverty  rate; 

At  least  70  percent  of  the  households  in  the 
proposed  enterprise  zone  have  incomes 
below  80  percent  of  the  area  median;  or 

The  proposed  zone  has  had  a  20-percent 
decrease  in  population. 

In  addition,  a  community  will  be  eligible  for 
designation  if  it  currently  provides  economic 
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incentives,  such  as  tax  abatements,  to  pro- 
mote urtMn  development  in  specified  zones. 

The  expanded  criteria  will  not  affect  tfie  way 
in  wtiich  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urtian 
Oevetopment  makes  the  final  designations  of 
enterprise  zones.  However,  it  will  provide  the 
Secretary  with  greater  leeway  In  making  those 
designations,  and  expands  the  potential  ad- 
vantages of  tfie  Enterprise  Zone  Program  to  a 
wider  range  of  communities. 

The  second  tiill  which  I  am  introducing  is  in- 
tended to  revitalize  tfte  Sectk>n  312  Rehabili- 
tation Loan  Program.  Since  its  inception  in 
1965,  over  $1  billnn  in  kMins  have  t)een  made 
to  kxalities  through  this  program.  Historically, 
the  funds  have  been  used  to  assist  rehabilita- 
tksn  housing  for  k>w-  and  moderate-income 
families,  although  in  recent  years  they  have 
been  used  to  finarx:e  ref^abilitation  of  com- 
mercial buikjings  as  well. 

One  great  advantage  of  section  312  Is  tfiat 
it  operates  at  no  cost  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment It  has  not  received  any  appropriations 
since  1981,  yet  has  continued  to  make  funds 
available  to  support  local  development  efforts. 
The  types  of  projects  furxied  by  sectk>n  312 
woukj  be  unlikely  to  receive  funding  from 
other  Federal  or  private  sources.  One  would 
tfunk  that  such  a  program  would  have  earned 
Congress's  appreciatxxi.  Instead,  Congress 
last  year  virtually  disat)led  tf>e  program  by 
transferring  $200  millk>n  from  the  furxJ. 

Again,  tfiese  funds  dkj  not  represent  a 
transfer  of  appropriatk>ns,  but  of  accumulated 
balances  from  k)an  repayments  whk:h  were  to 
be  recirculated  to  assist  other  local  rehabilita- 
tk)n  efforts.  This  actkxi  gutted  the  effective- 
ness of  tf>e  sectkxi  312  program  in  supporting 
rehatxlitatkxi  efforts. 

Local  community  development  agencies 
have  cited  the  k>ss  of  section  312  funds  as  a 
hindrance  to  their  ecorK>mk:  development 
plans.  Ttiey  have  found  the  section  312  pro- 
gram to  be  an  effKient  method  to  spur  local 
devetopment  efforts.  Last  year  atone,  over 
$100  millKMi  in  loans  were  made  from  this 
self-financing  furxl.  We  sfiould  preserve  this 
program,  whk:h  is  not  a  Federal  give-away 
program,  but  or>e  In  whk:h  communities  have 
been  able  to  txxrow  capital  whk:h  tf>ey  could 
not  otherwise  acquire,  except  at  excessively 
high  costs. 

My  legislation  will  preserve  section  312  in 
two  ways.  First  it  will  replenish  the  fund  by 
authorizing  the  appropriatk>n  of  $200  million  to 
replace  ttie  funds  which  were  transfened  out 
of  it  last  fiscal  year.  Second,  it  reaffirms  the 
purpose  of  the  fund,  and  states  that  moneys 
will  not  be  transferred  from  it  again. 

Together  with  the  amendments  to  the  En- 
terprise Zone  Program,  this  measure  will 
expand  the  opportunities  available  for  local 
corrwnunities  to  help  themselves  In  addressing 
local  problems  of  economk:  development. 
These  are  the  kinds  of  programs  that  the  Fed- 
eral GoverTUT.ent  shouW  be  promoting,  be- 
cause tt)ey  encourage  self-help  solutrans  at 
the  community  level.  In  additkxi,  these  pro- 
grams have  the  potential  to  be  of  great  bene- 
fit to  our  communities  at  little  cost  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port ttiese  community  devek)pment  measures. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

SMALL  BUSINESS  PROTECTION 
ACT 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  9,  1989 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  upon  the  occa- 
sion of  Small  Business  Week,  1989,  I  rise  to 
introduce  the  Small  Busirrass  Protection  Act  of 
1989.  This  bill  amends  section  15(a)  of  the 
Small  Business  Act  to  provkie  for  a  small 
txjsiness  impact  statement  whenever  a  pro- 
posed procurement  would  exceed  economical 
ordering  and  quantities  conducive  to  small 
business  participation  or  whenever  a  pro- 
posed procurement  for  construction  seeks  to 
consolidate  discreet  projects. 

Federal  acquisition  regulatk>n  subpart 
19.201  establishes  as  general  policy  of  the 
Federal  Government  placement  of  a  fair  pro- 
portton  of  its  acquisitkKis,  Including  contracts 
and  subcontracts  for  subsystems,  assemblies, 
components  and  related  services  for  major 
systems,  with  small  business  concerns.  Sut)- 
part  19.202-1  requires,  when  applicable,  the 
contracting  officer  take  the  following  actions 
to  afford  small  business  concerns  an  equita- 
ble opportunity  to  compete  for  all  contracts 
they  can  perform: 

First  divide  proposed  acquisitions  into  rea- 
sonably small  lots. 

SecorKJ,  plan  acquisitions  such  that  more 
than  one  small  business  may  perform  the 
work. 

Third,  provide  a  realistk:  basis  for  delivery 
schedules  that  will  encourage  small  business 
participatk>n. 

Fourth,  encourage  prime  contractors  to  sub- 
contract with  small  business  concerns. 

My  legislation  simply  rewords  FAR  subsec- 
tion 19.202-1  as  statute  to  provide  for  protec- 
tion against  umbrella  contracts— an  agency 
practice  that  combines  several  small  contracts 
into  one  large  multifunctk>n  contract  This 
practk:e  of  aggregation,  also  known  as  "con- 
solklation"  or  "bundling,"  is  inimk:al  to  small 
business  participation  In  Federal  contracting. 
Whenever  an  agency  promotes  umbrella  con- 
tracts it  violates  the  spirit  and  intent  of  FAR 
19.202-1,  because  they  are  unduly  restricting 
competJtk>n  by  effectively  eliminating  small 
business  as  prime  contractors. 

In  a  1983  report  entitled  "How  Selected 
DOD  Consolidations  Efforts  Affected  Small 
Business  Opportunities,"  the  GAO  concluded 
that  "consolidated  procurements  have  the  po- 
tential for  limiting  prime  contract  awards  to 
small  business  firms  and  may  not  always 
result  in  the  lowest  cost  to  the  Government" 

Further,  GAO  was  concerned  that: 

Oecisk>ns  to  consolidate  procurements  are 
made  witfKxrt  performing  adequate  economic 
analysis. 

During  the  procurement  planning  stage, 
wfien  major  commands  decide  on  a  consoli- 
datk>n  or  regk>nal  approach,  a  local  procure- 
ment activity's  small  and  disadvantaged  busi- 
ness utilization  specialists  will  find  it  diffknilt  to 
carry  out  his  functk>n  of  klentifying  procure- 
ments for  a  small  business  to  perform. 

Procurement  activities  may  be  placing  an 
overreliance  on  subcontracting  opportunities 
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for  small  business  to  compensate  for  loss  of 
opportunity  on  prime  awards. 

In  a  1987  procurement  report  entitled  "Op- 
portunities to  Use  More  Preferred  Practices 
for  Base  Support  Contracts"  the  GAO  found 
that  "we  believe  that  umbrella  base  support 
contracts  based  on  the  less  preferred  con- 
tracting practices  should  not  be  permitted 
unless  their  use  Is  justified  as  more  advanta- 
geous to  the  Government."  In  supporting 
tables,  the  GAO  documented  a  steady  In- 
crease In  umbrella  contract  awards,  and  that 
for  the  period  1977-83,  a  total  of  $35  billion 
in  base  support  contracts  were  awarded,  of 
which  over  $2.5  billion  was  awarded  to  big 
business,  $934  millkjn  to  big  business  outside 
the  United  States  and  only  $56  million  to 
small  business.  This  contrasts  sharply  with 
data  on  single  function  contract  dollars  award- 
ed by  type  of  business  in  1983— big  busi- 
ness— $97  million,  big  business  outside  the 
United  States— $317  million,  small  business— 
$1  billion  and  nonprofits— $12  million,  totaling 
$1.4  billion.  Frequently  agencies  state  that 
small  business  partk:ipation  in  umbrella  con- 
tracts is  great  yet  the  GAO  report  sun/eyed 
the  amount  of  subcontracted  work  on  select- 
ed umbrella  contracts  and  showed  that  small 
business  percent  of  total  prime  amount  was 
only  21.5  percent 

Some  of  the  following  subheadings  in  the 
report  are  illustrative  of  the  problem: 

Cost  effectiveness  of  umbrella  contract  de- 
cisions not  demonstrated. 

Most  umbrella  contracts  are  not  firmly 
priced  contracts. 

Contract  type  decisions  need  better  docu- 
mentation and  support. 

Price  is  not  the  dominant  criterion  for 
awarding  many  umbrella  contracts. 

Considerable  dollar  impact  of  not  awarding 
contracts  to  low  offerors. 

Work  statements  in  umbrella  contracts  are 
often  too  broad  for  awarding  firmly  priced  con- 
tracts. 

Frequently  agencies  will  argue  that  umbrella 
contracts  are  more  cost  effective  than  smaller 
contracts  because  of  administrative  and  over- 
head savings.  Yet  this  report  cites  an  instance 
where  22  umbrella  contracts  were  awarded  to 
other  than  the  low  offerors,  though  low  offer- 
ors were  judged  to  be  qualified.  The  22  con- 
tracts totaled  $1,112  million.  If  low  offers  were 
accepted  this  cost  would  have  been  $1,039 
million — a  difference  of  $81  million! 

Finally,  and  most  importantly,  the  report  in- 
dicated that  the  use  of  umbrella  contracts  for 
base  support  services  has  increased  greatly. 
In  1983  DOD  funded  about  6,000  base  sup- 
port contracts  totaling  $2.4  billion.  Of  those 
over  $1  billion  were  umbrella  contracts  which 
is  up  from  $20  million  in  fiscal  year  1 977. 

In  the  Senate  report  on  the  Fiscal  year 
1988  Military  Construction  Appropriations  Act 
language  was  inserted  indk:atlng  that  "the 
committee  strongly  discourages  the  packaging 
or  consolidation  of  multiple  military  construc- 
tion projects,  appropriated  for  construction 
within  the  United  States,  into  single  contracts 
whk;h  deny  American  small  business  the  max- 
imum practicable  opportunity  to  participate  in 
military  constructkjn  projects."  The  committee 
then  directed  the  DOD  to  notify  it  whenever  it 
sought  to  consolidate  and  to  Include  in  its  no- 
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tification  statement  a  certification  from  the 
SBA  that  the  project  award  is  in  the  best  Inter- 
est of  small  business. 

Final  language  adopted  by  the  conferees 
supports  "packaging  of  projects  where  appro- 
priate and  advantageous,  and  where  the  po- 
tential for  cost  savings  exists."  But  then  adds 
"at  no  time  should  projects  be  packaged  in 
order  to  restrict  competition  or  to  prevent 
small  business  from  competing.  The  confer- 
ees continue  to  support  the  excellent  partici- 
pation of  small  business  contractors  and  small 
business  set  asides  in  the  Military  Construc- 
tion Program.  The  conferees  direct  the  De- 
partment to  notify  the  committees  21  days 
prior  to  advertising  in  the  Commerce  Business 
Daily  for  the  design  or  constaiction  of  military 
construction  projects  which  the  Department 
seeks  to  package  or  consolidate  during  fiscal 
year  1988." 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  bill  seeks  to  protect  small 
business  from  the  adverse  impact  of  agency 
contract  consolidation  efforts.  It  simply  re- 
quires that  whenever  an  agency  seeks  to  con- 
solidate a  contract  cun^ently  being  performed 
by  a  small  business,  or  seeks  to  consolidate 
discreet  construction  projects,  the  agency 
shall  provide  to  the  SBA  at  least  30  days  prior 
to  solicitation,  a  copy  of  the  proposed  pro- 
curement and  a  statement  why  it  cannot  be 
reasonably  divided  into  small  lots  and  delivery 
schedules  cannot  be  established  on  a  realistic 
basis  that  would  encourage/permit  small  busi- 
ness participation  or  why  the  construction 
project  cannot  be  procured  as  separate  dis- 
creet projects.  If  the  SBA  believes  reasonable 
alternatives  do  exist  it  shall  have  the  right  to 
appeal  it  now  on  set  asides. 

In  short,  Mr.  Speaker,  just  as  we  now  have 
environmental  impact  statements  on  Govern- 
ment funded  projects— so  shall  we  have  a 
small  business  impact  statement  on  any  con- 
tract action  designed  to  avoid  small  business 
set-asides,  if  my  bill  is  adopted. 

The  theme  this  year  for  Small  Business 
Week  is  "Small  Business  is  America's 
Future."  I  want  to  insure  the  future  for  small 
business  participation  in  Government  procure- 
ment opportunities.  That  is  why  I  have  intro- 
duced the  Small  Business  Protection  Act.  I 
urge  all  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  this  effort 
and  cosponsor  the  Small  Business  Protection 
Act. 
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tended  high  school  and  studied  philosophy  in 
his  native  diocese,  the  diocesan  seminary  of 
Aversa.  Upon  completing  high  school,  he  went 
on  to  study  theology  in  the  Inten-egional  Pon- 
tifical Seminary  "Pius  XI"  of  Salerno.  Ordained 
a  priest  in  the  Cathedral  of  Aversa  on  July  9. 
1939,  by  Bishop  Antonio  Teutonico,  Father 
D'Antonk)  began  what  would  prove  to  be  a 
long  and  eventful  career  in  the  clergy. 

During  the  period  from  1939  to  1949,  work- 
ing in  the  parish  of  St.  Elpidio  in  St.  Arpino, 
Father  D' Antonio  was  a  leader  in  "Axione  Cat- 
tolica,"  a  broad-based  Catholic  youth  move- 
ment. He  also  taught  in  the  public  governmen- 
tal school  from  1944  to  1949.  During  the 
same  period  he  continued  his  education  by  re- 
ceiving his  Doctorate  in  Canon  Law  from  the 
Faculty  of  Donnaregina  of  Naples. 

Father  D'Antonio  first  anived  in  New  York 
on  June  26,  1949.  At  the  invitation  of  Cardinal 
Francis  Spellman,  he  was  summoned  for  a 
special  mission  concerning  Italian-Americans. 
Six  years  later,  he  was  incardinated  in  the 
Archdiocese  of  New  Yori<  on  June  16,  1954. 
Since  then,  as  a  member  of  the  clergy  of  the 
Archdiocese  of  New  York,  he  as  served  in  the 
following  parishes:  Our  Lady  of  Loretto,  in 
Manhattan;  St.  Michael  and  St.  Benedicata, 
both  in  Staten  Island;  and  St.  Clare  in  the 
Bronx.  Since  1972,  Father  D'Antonio  has 
been  serving  in  Our  Lady  of  Mt.  Carmel,  which 
is  located  in  the  Bronx. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  recognizing  the  great  things  that  Father 
D'Antonio  has  done  not  only  for  the  1 9th  Dis- 
trict, but  for  all  of  New  York  City.  I  am  hon- 
ored and  proud  to  have  as  a  constitutent  a 
man  who  has  devoted  his  life  to  others  and  I 
am  sure  Father  D'Antonio  will  continue  to  ac- 
complish much  more  in  the  years  to  come. 
There  will  be  an  Ordination  Anniversary  Mass 
at  Mt.  Carmel  in  the  Bronx  on  Sunday,  May 
21,  1989,  at  4  p.m.  in  his  honor.  On  July  9, 
Father  D'Antonio  will  be  with  his  family  in  Italy 
celebrating  the  actual  date  of  his  anniversary. 


IN  HONOR  OF  FATHER 
ANTHONY  M.  D'ANTONIO 
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As  a  result  of  these  many  contributions, 
Paul  was  asked  to  serve  as  a  trustee  of  both 
the  Machinist  Unkjn  2178  and  the  AFL-CIO  of 
Lawrence  County. 

Paul  did  not  limit  himself  to  the  business 
concerning  labor  unions  though,  he  was  also 
very  active  in  many  community  projects  and 
organizations  as  well.  In  1982  as  Western 
Pennsylvania  was  experiencing  some  hard 
times  Paul  was  on  the  steering  committee  and 
the  board  of  the  Latx>r  Council  Food  Bank.  He 
also  served  on  the  United  Fund  Board  of  Law- 
rence County  during  this  period.  Paul  sincerely 
worked  hard  to  help  the  unemployed  mem- 
tjers  and  the  less  fortunate  in  his  community. 

Politically,  Paul  served  on  many  phone 
tjanks  throughout  the  years  in  an  effort  to  pro- 
mote and  elect  strong  leadership  to  govern- 
ment office. 

Within  his  busy  life,  Paul  also  found  time  to 
serve  his  country  as  an  active  member  of  the 
Pennsylvania  National  Guard.  After  serving 
from  July,  1947  to  July,  1950,  Paul  received 
an  honorable  discharge. 

When  Paul  Harcar  retired  from  the  unkjn,  he 
left  behind  a  ti-adition  of  respect,  admiration, 
and  integrity.  From  his  work  with  the  unions, 
to  his  dedication  to  community  service,  Paul 
personifies  human  excellence.  I  take  pride  in 
calling  Paul  a  friend  and  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  wish  he  and  his  family  much 
health  and  happiness  in  years  to  come. 


HON.  EUOT  L.  ENGEL 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  9,  1989 
Mr.  ENGEL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
honor  Father  Anthony  M.  D'Antonio  who  will 
be  celebarting  his  50th  Ordination  Anniversary 
Mass  on  May  21,  1989. 

Father  D'Antonio  has  devoted  his  life  to  the 
church  and  community.  A  large  portion  of  the 
years  that  he  has  been  a  member  of  the 
clergy  has  been  spend  serving  the  people  of 
New  York  City. 

Bom  on  August  6,  1915.  in  St.  Arpino, 
Naples,  Italy,  he  was  the  third  of  11  children 
of  Vincenzo  and  Filomena  D'Antonk).  He  at- 


TRIBUTE  TO  PAUL  HARCAR 

HON.  JOE  KOLTER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  9,  1989 
Mr.  KOLTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  rise  to 
recognize  a  gentleman  in  my  4th  congression- 
al disti-ict  of  Pennsylvania  who  has  contributed 
a  considerable  amount  of  devotion  and  energy 
toward  the  making  of  lietter  labor  relations  in 
the  New  Castie  Area  as  well  as  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Paul  Harcar,  a  native  of 
New  Castle,  was  able  to  contribute  a  good 
deal  of  expertise  in  the  labor  worid  in  a  variety 
of  ways  t)efore  his  retirement  in  February  of 
1986. 

In  his  40  years  as  an  active  member  of  the 
International  Association  of  Machinists,  Paul 
represented  this  union  in  many  ways.  In  serv- 
ing as  a  business  agent  for  distoict  109,  Paul 
was  able  to  negotiate  many  contt-acts  for  ap- 
proximately 10  different  locals  in  the  distiict. 
He  also  handled  all  tiiird-step  grievance  and 
arbitration  cases  in  this  position.  For  18  years, 
Paul  served  as  a  board  business  representa- 
tive for  District  Local  106.  He  also  served  as 
president  for  Labor  Local  1671. 


TRIBUTE  TO  KEVIN  LINDAMOOD 
OF  RICHMOND,  MI 


HON.  DAVID  E.  BONIOR 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  9,  1989 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  pay  tiib- 
ute  to  Kevin  Chartes  Lindamood,  a  young  man 
from  Richmond,  Ml,  which  is  in  the  congres- 
sional district  I  represent.  Eariier  this  year, 
Kevin  was  named  the  State  winner  of  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars'  Voice  of  Democracy 
broadcast  scriptwriting  contest. 

Kevin  is  a  senior  at  Richmond  High  School 
and  plans  to  pursue  a  career  in  broadcast 
journalism.  His  entry,  entitied  "Preparing  for 
America's  Future,"  follows: 

Preparing  for  America's  Pcture 

Time— a  simple  element  that  Is  precious  to 
each  and  every  one  of  us.  Time— an  element 
that  can  be  wasted,  or  one  that  can  be  used. 
Time— something  that  can  last  forever,  or 
something  that  can  pass  by  too  quickly. 
Time- America  has  had  the  time  to  grow  in 
the  past,  and  now  it  must  take  the  time  to 
prepare  for  growth  in  the  future. 

Come,  take  a  journey  with  me.  back 
through  the  withered  years  and  trying  days 
of  time.  Open  your  mind  and  travel  back 
with  me  on  a  space  shuttle,  on  an  airplane, 
in  an  automobile,  in  a  carriage,  or  on  horse- 
back. Travel  back  and  still  farther  back  with 
me  to  a  time  more  that  two  hundred  years 
ago,  and  witness  a  birth— the  birth  of  our 
nation.  Witness  the  birth  of  America,  con- 
ceived in  liberty,  fathered  by  an  endless 
number  of  great  men  and  women,  and  deliv- 
ered up  by  the  earth.  Hear  the  baby  cry  out 
for  nourishment  in  order  to  grow.  Watch  it 
use  events  and  people  to  build  ite  founda- 
tion. Peel  it  growing  stronger  and  stronger 
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as  quill  pens  are  pressed  to  paper  as  each 
signature  Is  added  to  the  IDeclaration  of  In- 
dependence. Watch  it  slowly  develop  as  our 
forefathers  carefully  etch  out  the  final  copy 
of  the  VJS.  Constitution.  Now  slowly,  very 
slowly,  travel  back  to  today  on  horseback, 
carriage,  automobile,  airplane,  and  space 
shuttle.  As  you  go,  witness  for  yourself  this 
"baby"  of  a  nation  begin  to  grow  as  more 
and  more  people  pour  in  to  nurture  it.  See 
the  flag  proudly  symbolize  thirteen  states, 
twenty-five  states,  forty-eight,  fifty  states. 
Witness  the  wars,  trials,  and  triumphs  of 
this  growing  masterpiece. 

Now,  America,  which  is  still  but  a  child  in 
need  of  growth  and  development,  is  left  in 
our  hands  by  past  generations  who  prepared 
America  for  today.  It  is  up  to  us  to  accept 
the  responsibility  to  prepare  America  for  to- 
morrow, and  we  must  use  every  second  of 
the  valuable  time  that  we  have  in  order  to 
do  so. 

You  may  be  saying  to  yourself,  "What  can 
I  possibly  do  to  effect  and  mold  the  future 
of  America?"  Well,  it  is  impossible  to  predict 
exactly  what  the  future  has  in  store,  but  as 
Americans,  it  is  up  to  each  and  every  one  of 
us  to  give  to  America  our  very  best  for  we 
all  make  up  the  overall  "personality"  of 
America  which  is  seen  by  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

Each  of  us  has  responsibilities  that  we 
must  take  on  in  order  to  watch  our  country 
grow.  Each  of  us  must  find  out  and  become 
involved  in  the  events  of  today  which  will 
soon  become  the  events  that  will  lead  us 
into  the  future.  I  find  it  extremely  frighten- 
ing that  so  many  people,  young  and  old 
alike,  simply  don't  care,  and  really  couldn't 
tell  you  their  opinions  of  the  current  events 
of  the  world  if  you  asked  them.  It  is  caring 
and  hard-working  people  who  will  push 
America  into  the  future. 

Just  think  about  it.  if  this  wave  of  total 
lack  of  interest  should  continue  to  grow,  our 
precious  system  of  democracy  could  be 
taken  away  from  us  little  by  little  until  we, 
the  American  people,  would  not  even  know 
what  hit  us.  In  order  for  America  to  grow, 
the  American  people  too  must  grow.  Where- 
as knowing  and  hard  work  are  powerful  vi- 
tamins which  are  needed  to  make  this  coun- 
try grow,  lack  of  knowledge  could  be  this 
country's  downfall. 

In  the  body,  a  blood  cell  is  just  as  impor- 
tant as  an  eye.  In  much  the  same  way,  in 
America,  a  poor  man  is  Just  as  imt>ortant  as 
a  rich  man.  Each  person  is  needed  to  help 
this  country  grow  regardless  of  color, 
wealth,  physical  appearance,  or  social  ac- 
ceptance. Also,  in  order  to  push  America 
into  the  future,  all  Americans,  and  I  do 
mean  all,  must  learn  to  help  and  work  with 
all  other  Americans  no  matter  how  differ- 
ent they  are  from  one  another.  We,  as 
Americans,  must  learn  to  be  less  selfish.  We 
must  learn  to  look  out  for  others  instead  of 
Just  looking  out  for  ourselves.  You  will  soon 
discover  that  you  and  your  group  of  friends 
or  "acceptable"  people  do  not  make  up  all  of 
America,  but  that  all  of  us,  from  the  coast 
of  California,  to  the  tip  of  Cape  Cod,  from 
Alaska  to  Hawaii,  make  up  America. 

The  Challenge  is  set  before  us.  Just  as  a 
couple  makes  plans  for  the  education  and 
unknown  future  of  their  child,  we  must  pre- 
pare ourselves  to  prepare  America  for  the 
future.  Hopefully  one  day  two  hundred 
years  from  now,  America  will  look  back  on 
us  with  pride  and  respect  for  taking  the 
time  to  make  this  country  ready  to  face  that 
future.  Yes,  America  was  prepared  for  us. 
Now,  in  turn,  we  must  prepare  it  and  our- 
selves for  the  future. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

A  TRIBUTE  TO  A  FALLEN 
POLISH  LEADER— STEFAN  KOR- 
BONSKI 


HON.  STENY  H.  HOYER 

OPMARTUUTD 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  9.  1989 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  23  the 
Polish  people  lost  one  of  its  heroes  of  World 
War  II.  Stefan  Kort>onski,  who  was  a  leader  of 
the  Polish  underground  movement  during  the 
war,  died  at  tlie  age  of  88.  While  sen/ing  In 
the  Polish  Army  at  the  time  of  the  German 
and  Soviet  invasion  of  Poland  in  1939,  Kor- 
bonski  was  captured  and  taken  prisoner  by 
the  Soviet  Red  Army.  He  later  escaped  and 
became  a  leading  force  In  the  Polish  under- 
ground war  movement  against  the  occupying 
forces. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  commend  to  my 

colleagues  tfie  Washington   Post  tribute  to 

Stefan  Kortwnski,  who  is  survived  by  his  wife 

of  50  years,  the  former  Zofia  Ristau.  I  hope 

my  colleagues  join  me  in  saluting  this  fallen 

Polish  hero,  who  saved  many  lives  during  the 

occupation  of  Poland  during  Worid  War  II. 

S.  KoRBONSKi  Dies;  Led  Polish 

Undergrodnd 

(By  Bart  Barnes) 

Stefan  Korbonski,  88,  a  leader  of  Polish 
underground  forces  during  World  War  II, 
an  author  and  former  chairman  of  the  As- 
sembly of  Captive  European  Nations,  died 
of  an  aneurysm  April  23  at  George  Wash- 
ington University  Hospital. 

Mr.  Korbonski  was  chief  of  civil  resistance 
in  Poland  during  the  war,  and  in  that  capac- 
ity organized  underground  courts  that 
passed  death  sentences  on  about  200  Gesta- 
po agents  and  Nazi  collaborators.  He  also 
helped  establish  radio  communications  with 
the  Polish  government  in  exile  in  London, 
and  directed  sabotage  activities  in  produc- 
tion, transportation  and  agriculture. 

He  was  serving  in  the  Polish  Army  when 
the  country  was  invaded  by  Germtuiy  and 
the  Soviet  Union  in  1939,  and  he  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Red  Army.  He  later  escaped 
and  returned  to  Warsaw,  which  by  then  had 
l)e€n  overrun  by  the  Nazis.  There  Mr.  Kor- 
bonski helped  organize  the  Polish  under- 
ground movement,  and  he  became  a 
member  of  the  Political  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee, which  directed  all  underground  ac- 
tivities against  the  Germans. 

He  was  a  leader  in  the  1944  Warsaw  upris- 
ing against  the  Nazis.  Ten  years  later  in  tes- 
timony before  a  committee  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives,  he  would 
accuse  the  Soviets  of  betraying  the  uprising. 
The  Soviets,  he  said,  encouraged  the  Polish 
underground  forces  to  revolt,  then  halted 
the  advance  of  the  Red  Army  until  the 
Nazis  had  crushed  the  rel>ellion. 

He  was  arrested  by  Soviet  police  after  the 
war.  then  released.  In  early  1947,  he  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  Warsaw  district  of 
the  Polish  Peasant  Party.  Later  that  year, 
fearing  a  second  arrest,  he  fled  to  a  hiding 
spot  on  the  Baltic  Coast.  In  November  1947, 
he  fled  to  Sweden  and  then  went  to  New 
York.  He  had  lived  in  Washington  since  the 
mid-1950s. 

In  this  country,  Mr.  Korbonski  had  writ- 
ten extensively  on  issues  affecting  Poland 
and  Soviet  domination  of  Eastern  Europe. 

Mr.  Korbonski  was  l>om  in  Praszka, 
Poland.  As  a  young  man,  he  served  in  Polish 
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Army  units  fighting  Russians,  Ukraninians 
and  Germans  after  World  War  I. 

He  received  a  law  degree  from  Poznan 
University,  and  in  1929  opened  a  law  prac- 
tice in  Warsaw.  He  also  was  active  in  the 
Polish  Peasant  Party. 

He  was  author  of  five  books,  "Fighting 
Warsaw,"  "Warsaw  in  Chains,"  "Warsaw  in 
Exile,"  "Between  the  Hammer  and  the 
Anvil"  and  "Polish  Underground  State:  A 
Guide  to  the  Underground,  1939-1945." 

Between  1958  and  1977,  Mr.  Korbonski 
served  eight  one-year  terms  as  chairman  of 
the  assembly  of  Captive  European  Nations. 
He  also  served  as  chairman  of  the  Polish 
delegation  to  that  organization  and  as  chair- 
man of  the  Polish  Council  of  Unity  in  the 
United  States. 

In  1980,  he  received  the  Yad  Vashem 
Medal  of  the  Righteous  from  Israeli  Ambas- 
sador Ephraim  Evron  for  saving  Jewish  lives 
during  the  war. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Polish  Institute 
for  Arts  and  Sciences  and  the  International 
Pen  Club  in  Exile. 

Survivors  include  his  wife  of  50  years,  the 
former  Zofia  Ristau  of  Washington. 


THE  ADVANCED  TELEVISION 
COMPETITIVENESS  ACT  OF  1989 


HON.  MEL  LEVINE 

OP  CALIFORHIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  9,  1989 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  my  colleague  Don  Ritter  and  I  are  in- 
troducing the  Advanced  Television  Competi- 
tiveness Act  of  1989.  My  bill  is  designed  to 
help  create  an  American  high  definition  televi- 
sion industry. 

The  United  States,  which  once  dominated 
the  home  electronics  industry,  is  no  longer  a 
major  player  in  the  field.  Today  the  most  sig- 
nificant technologies,  such  as  the  compact 
audio  arKi  video  disk  have  been  developed 
and  commercialized  in  Europe  and  Japan. 
While  our  competitors  are  flourishing  in  their 
ability  to  commercialize  technology,  our  tech- 
nology base,  especially  in  manufacturing,  has 
withered  away. 

The  Europeans  view  ATV  technology  as 
their  answer  to  SDI,  and  are  investing  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  annually  on  its  de- 
velopment. The  Japanese,  having  already 
spent  at  least  three-quarter  of  a  billion  dollars, 
have  indicated  that  they  are  going  to  double 
their  already  immense  commitment  to  HDTV. 
If  we  have  any  hope  of  being  able  to  compete 
with  the  Europeans  and  the  Japanese,  we 
must  act  now  to  provide  financial  assistance 
to  American  companies  interested  in  HDTV. 

I  am  introducing  my  bill  on  the  same  day 
that  the  American  Electronics  Association  is 
unveiling  its  ATV  Task  Force  findings  and 
strategy  for  U.S.  participatwn  in  the  develop- 
ment of  advanced  television  technologies. 
The  AEA  has  been  at  the  forefront  of  recog- 
nizing the  importance  of  a  domestic  HDTV  in- 
dustry to  our  overall  competitiveness  in  high 
technok)gy.  Their  report  urges  the  adoption  of 
an  industry-led  strategy  to  facilitate  the  cre- 
ation of  an  American  HDTV  industry. 

My  legislation  would  do  precisely  that.  It 
was  created  in  large  measure  in  response  to 
industry's  call  for  government  help  in  the  de- 
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velopment  of  an  American  HDTV  industry. 
The  approach  embodied  in  my  legislation  Is 
modeled  after  Europe's  Eureka  '95  HDTV  joint 
venture.  My  bill,  If  enacted,  would: 

Establish  an  industry  consortium  known  as 
TV  TECH  to  be  funded  and  staffed  by  industry 
with  finance  assistance — loans  and  grants— 
from  the  Federal  Government; 

Encourage  pilot  projects  and  State  incen- 
tives to  attract  the  development  of  advanced 
television  Industries; 

Provide  protection  for  patents,  royalty  rights 
and  license  fees.  Use  royalties  and  licensing 
fees  to  repay  government  loans  and  support 
future  research,  restrict  licensing  to  partner- 
ship with  U.S  firms  and  require  component 
manufacturing  in  the  United  States;  additional 
licensing  fee  of  25  percent  for  non-partici- 
pants; and  approval  tiy  TV  TECH  directorate 
for  licensing  permission.  Directorate  deter- 
mines whether  applicant  would  help  or  harm 
U.S.  economy  through  licensing  rights. 

TV  TECH  would  be  managed  by  a  director- 
ate composed  of  selected  chief  executive  offi- 
cers of  participating  firms.  TV  TECH's  com- 
mercial advisory  panel  and  technical  advisory 
panel  would  work  in  conjunction  with  project 
leaders  of  multiple  advanced  television  project 
subgroups.  An  advisory  council  on  federal  par- 
ticipation would  channel  Federal  moneys,  pro- 
vide expeditious  access  to  cutting  edge  tech- 
nologies, and  help  set  appropriate  research 
agenda. 

Participation  would  be  limited  to  U.S.-owned 
firms.  The  directorate  and  advisory  council  are 
given  flexibility  to  arrange  for  technology 
transfer  from  non  U.S.-owned  firms. 

If  the  United  States  does  not  seize  the  initi- 
ative and  develop  an  indigenous  capability  in 
HDTV,  we  may  soon  face  a  scenario  where 
the  U.S.  share  of  the  worldwide  HDTV  martlet 
is  a  screwdriver  industry.  This  means  that 
American  woricers  would  simply  build  high  def- 
inition televisions  designed  in  Europe  or  Asia 
for  foreign-owned  companies  which  control 
the  technology  and  hold  the  patents.  Such  a 
scenario  is  unacceptable,  and  unnecessary. 
To  avoid  it  however,  will  take  a  massive  com- 
mitment of  resources  by  industry  and  the  gov- 
ernment. 

My  legislation  would  create  the  mechanism 
necessary  to  respond  to  the  challenge  posed 
by  our  European  and  Asian  competitors.  It  is 
vital  that  Congress  act  decisively  to  respond 
to  this  challenge  and  give  American  industry 
the  tools  it  needs  to  get  us  back  into  the 
HDTV  race. 
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made  in  this  year's  bill,  we  will  see  some  real 
progress  made  in  providing  basic  civil  rights  to 
America's  disabled. 

Why?  Because  36  million  Americans  still  are 
waiting  for  the  opportunities  of  freedom  to 
come  their  way.  Twenty-five  years  ago,  we  en- 
acted the  Civil  Rights  Act.  That  legislation  pro- 
vided tfiat  no  person  would,  on  the  basis  of 
race,  color,  or  national  origin  be  denied  the 
opportunity  to  travel  freely  or  to  choose  where 
to  live,  work,  eat,  and  educate  his  or  her  chil- 
dren. 

The  Americans  With  Disabilities  Act  pro- 
vides those  opportunities  to  the  disabled.  It  is 
an  omnibus  civil  rights  bill  that  prohibits  dis- 
crimination on  the  basis  of  disability  in  private 
sector  employment,  in  all  public  services,  in  all 
public  accomodation,  in  transportation,  and  in 
telecommunications. 

I  said  this  bill  is  different  from  last  year's 
version,  in  some  very  important  ways,  includ- 
ing: 

This  bill  will  not  require  any  retrofitting  on 
buses; 

This  bill  will  not  require  that  existing  building 
must  be  made  accessible  unless  renovations 
are  planned  anyway; 

This  bill  proposes  a  more  reasonable  stand- 
ard to  which  covered  entities  must  comply; 
and 

This  bill  limits  the  definition  of  persons  with 
disability,  and  is  not  open  ended. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  better  bill,  with  sup- 
port from  the  business  community  and  from 
the  disability  community.  I  am  encouraged  that 
we  can  enact  this  legislation,  and  that  the 
leadership  is  encouraging  all  members  from 
impacted  committees  to  be  involved  in  devel- 
oping a  strong  bipartisan  bill. 

This  legislation  is  overdue,  let's  get  on  with 
enacting  it. 


AMERICANS  WITH  DISABILITIES 
ACT 
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And  yet  with  all  his  devotion  to  others,  he 
never  forgot  or  neglected  his  family,  his  wife 
Joan  arxi  his  three  children. 

A  person  like  Tom  Brown  is  rare.  Tfie 
recent  establishment  of  the  Tom  Brown  Me- 
morial Scholarship  Fund  will  go  a  long  way  in 
carrying  on  his  work. 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  9,  1989 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  again  joining 
my  good  friend  from  California  [Mr.  Coelho] 
in  introducing  tfie  Americans  With  Disabilities 
Act  We  introduced  a  similar  piece  of  legisla- 
tk}n  last  year,  that  received  support  from  124 
cosponsors,  but  only  had  one  hearing  held  by 
one  of  the  four  committees  to  which  it  was  re- 
fen-ed.  I  am  hopeful  that  with  the  changes 


SCHOLARSHIP  FUND  ESTAB- 
LISHED IN  MEMORY  OF 
THOMAS  BROWN 


HON.  EUOT  L  ENGEL 

OF  NTW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  9,  1989 
Mr.  ENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  December 
1988.  Tom  Brown,  a  young,  community  leader 
and  tireless  worker  in  my  community  passed 
away.  Tom  Brown  was  district  manager  of 
Bronx  Community  Board  No.  1 1  for  1 1  years. 
During  that  period  he  worked  almost  full  time 
to  improve  the  quality  of  life  for  our  communi- 
ty. 

He  seemed  to  devote  almost  all  his  waking 
hours  handling  the  concerns  and  problems  of 
others.  Tom  earned  a  reputation  for  dedica- 
tion, fairness,  and  knowledge  of  government 
possessed  by  few  people  his  age. 

Tom  Brown  was  always  devoted  to  people 
and  their  needs.  After  graduating  from  college 
in  1963.  he  served  with  the  Peace  Corps. 
When  he  returned  to  the  United  States,  he 
worked  for  the  New  York  City  Community  De- 
velopment AgerKy  on  various  antipoverty  jaro- 
grams.  He  went  on  to  work  for  the  City  Uni- 
versity of  New  York,  first  with  the  College  Dis- 
covery Program  and  then  with  tfie  Seek  Pro- 
gram, again  using  his  skills  to  fielp  ttie  poor 
and  disadvantaged. 


MINIMUM  WAGE 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  CLINGER,  JR. 

OF  PENWSTLVAWIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  9,  1989 

Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  we  are 
scheduled  to  conskler  the  conference  report 
on  H.R.  2  later  this  week,  I  would  like  to  enter 
into  the  Congressional  Record  a  recent 
editorial  from  my  hometown  newspaper,  the 
Warren  Times  Observer. 

The  points  made  in  this  editorial  cut  to  the 

heart  of  the  debate  on  H.R.  2,  and  I  strongly 

recommend  this  piece  to  my  colleagues. 

[Prom  the  Warren  Times  Oteerver,  Apr.  20, 

1989] 

MiNiKuif  Wage:  Bush  Is  Right 

"All  government— indeed,  every  human 
benefit  and  enjoyment,  every  virtue  and 
every  prudent  act— is  founded  on  compro- 
mise and  barter."— Edmund  Burke.  Second 
Speech  on  Conciliation  with  America,  1775. 

Burke's  concept  remains  valid  today. 

As  a  general  rule. 

But  as  is  true  of  all  maxims.  Burke's  be- 
comes an  absurdity  if  carried  to  extremes. 

A  case  In  point  is  the  current  flap  over 
raising  the  federal  minimum  wage.  Congres- 
sional Democrats  are  roasting  President 
Bush  for  his  alleged  failure  to  compromise 
between  Bush's  Insistence  on  a  90-cent 
hourly  raise  by  1992.  and  Democrats'  insist- 
ence on  a  $1.20  raise  by  1991. 

Democratic  Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
whose  rhetoric  is  "bleeding  heart"  but 
whose  rigidity  and  arrogance  reflect  a  heart 
of  stone,  wants  to  know  why  Bush  won't 
compromise  on  the  minimum-wage  issue, 
when  the  President  has  compromised  on 
several  issues  recently,  ranging  from  Contra 
aid  to  the  savings  and  loan  crisis. 

Kennedy  conveniently  omits  several  facts: 

Bush  has  compromised.  He  has  agreed  to 
support  a  minimum-wage  hike  in  return  for 
Democrats'  agreement  to  support  a  submini- 
mum  training  wage  for  newly-htred  employ- 
ees. 

Democrats  haven't  compromised.  Their 
initial  proposal  was  for  an  Increase  to  $4.65. 
They  dropped  that  to  $4.55— but  moved  its 
effective  date  up  in  a  tradeoff  that  leaves 
the  effects  of  their  initial  proposals  virtual- 
ly intact. 

Bush's  concept  of  a  training  wage  meshes 
with  what  most  Americans  would  consider 
the  term  to  mean:  a  submliUmum  wage  for 
someone  hired  In  a  new  Job.  Democrats 
insist  that  the  term  be  restricted  to  people 
with  no  work  history,  i.e..  a  handful  of  16- 
year-olds  just  entering  the  job  market.  And 
their  proposal  requires  the  employer  to 
prove  a  newly-hired  person  hasn't  worked 
before.  If  the  applicant  lies,  the  burden  of 
proof,  and  its  expense,  must  be  borne  by  the 
employer. 

The  Democrats  want  a  Minimum  Wage 
Review  Board.  We've  had  recent  experience 
with  so-called  "non-partisan"  review  boards. 
The  last  one  to  make  news  was  the  group 
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that  recommended  a  50  percent  pay  hike  for 
members  of  Congress. 

We  pay  members  of  Congress  to  go  to 
Washington  and  make  tough  decisions. 
Votes  on  minimum-wage  levels,  like  votes  on 
Congressional  pay  hikes,  should  be  made, 
up  or  down,  by  those  elected  to  do  so— not 
sneaked  into  law  through  the  back-door 
antics  of  a  "review  board." 

We  could  continue  to  support  it  if  the 
President  decides  to  compromise  a  bit. 

But  before  that  can  happen,  Kennedy  and 
Congressional  Democrats  should  stop  play- 
ing charades  and  offer  a  compromise  of 
their  own— a  real  compromise. 

On  this  one.  Bush  is  right  and  Kennedy, 
as  usual,  is  in  left  field. 


SIX  BRAVE  SAILORS  GIVE  LIVES 
IN  TRADITION  OP  NAVAL  GAL- 
LANTRY 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFIELD 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  9,  1989 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  early 
reports  are  accurate,  America  has  lost  six  of 
its  brave  sailors  who  were  patrolling  the  South 
China  seas  on  the  U.S.S.  White  Plains. 

It  Is  a  reminder  that  America  bears  much  of 
the  burden  for  maintaining  peace  and  preserv- 
ing Democratic  institutions  in  the  world. 

A  cynic  might  say  that  nothing  is  worth 
dying  for.  I  disagree.  The  very  name  of  the 
ship,  is  a  reminder  of  ttie  Americans  who  lost 
their  lives  in  the  battle  of  White  Plains.  One 
hundred  and  fifty  Americans  sacrificed  their 
lives  so  that  ottiers  might  be  free  to  live  under 
Democratic  institutions. 

I'd  like  to  think  that  ttie  six  Americans  on 
the  U.S.S.  White  Plains  followed  courageously 
in  their  footsteps — that  tfiey  share  every  bit  as 
much  in  America's  tradition  of  selfless  gallant- 
ry as  the  men  who  gave  their  lives  in  the  town 
of  White  Plains  200  years  ago. 


IN  HONOR  OP  LINCOLN  SQUARE 
SYNAGOGUE 
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HON.  TED  WEISS 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  9,  1989 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  Lincoln  Square  Synagogue 
which  wHI  celebrate  its  25tti  anniversary  on 
June  24,  1989.  Lincoln  Square  Synagogue, 
with  over  3,000  members,  is  a  major  interna- 
tional institute  at  the  forefront  of  centrist  Or- 
thodox Jewry  in  America.  This  world-re- 
knowned  institutkxi  was  fourxjed  by  Rat)bi 
Shiomo  Riskin,  arxl  is  led  today  by  Rat>bi  Saul 
Berman,  and  Morton  LarKk>wn,  preskient  It  is 
tocaled  in  the  17th  Congressional  District 
which  I  represent  The  synagogue  is  known 
tar  the  dwersity  aiKl  creativity  of  its  programs 
which  are  designed  to  tiroaden  the  boundaries 
of  Jewish  thought  preserve  Jewish  traditkx) 
and  values,  and  challenge  its  followers  to 
deeper  urxierstarxling  of  Jewish  religk}n  and 
culture. 

LirKX)tn  Square  Synagogue  sponsors  lec- 
tures and  educatnnal  programs  on  Jewish 
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and  Jewish-related  topics  in  which  thousands 
have  partk:ipated.  It  has  led  thousands  of  as- 
similated Jews  back  to  their  roots  and  taught 
them  to  incorporate  the  tenets  of  Judaism  into 
their  professional  and  personal  lives. 

Lincoln  Square  Synagogue  demonstrates  its 
concern  for  those  who  are  less  fortunate — 
Jews  and  non-Jews — by  offering  exemplary 
social  service  programs  for  New  York's  poor 
and  homeless.  The  synagogue  is  at  the  fore- 
front of  the  Soviet  Jewry  movement  and  re- 
cently sent  a  delegation  of  teenagers  to  the 
Soviet  Union  to  hold  what  is  believed  to  be 
the  largest  model  Passover  seder  ever  held  in 
post-revolutionary  Russia.  The  programs  of 
Uncoln  Square  Synagogue  have  served  as 
models  in  Jewish  communities  around  the 
worid. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  occasion  to  also 
pay  tribute  to  the  six  past  presidents  of  Lin- 
coln Square  Synagogue  who  will  be  honored 
by  the  synagogue  on  June  4:  Messrs.  Fred 
Ehrman,  Stanley  Getzler,  Daniel  Mars,  Arthur 
Morgenstem,  Maurice  Spanbock,  and  Sidney 
Trompeter.  These  fine  men  and  their  families 
have  given  outstanding  leadership  and  service 
to  the  synagogue,  the  community,  and  the 
Jewish  people.  It  is  appropriate  that  a  syna- 
gogue that  has  stood  for  so  much  good  would 
honor  these  excellent  men. 

I  join  with  the  congregation  and  the  West 
Side  community  In  honoring  its  past  presi- 
dents and  the  Lincoln  Square  Synagogue  and 
in  wishing  the  synagogue  many  more  years  of 
exemplary  service.  Its  good  work  has  been 
felt  both  inside  and  outside  the  Jewish  com- 
munity, locally  and  throughout  the  world. 


A  RESOLUTION  ON  THE  RE- 
LEASE AND  EMIGRATION  OP 
VIETNAMESE  REEDUCATION 

CAMP  PRISONERS 


HON.  FRANK  R.  WOLF 

OF  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  9,  1989 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  concurrent  resolution  which  calls 
upon  the  Government  of  Vietnam  to  expedite 
the  release  of  remaining  reeducation  camp 
prisoners  and  permit  the  emigration  of  current 
and  former  prisoners. 

This  bill  serxjs  an  important  and  timely 
signal  that  we  have  not  forgotten  the  thou- 
sands of  Vietnamese  who  were  imprisoned  for 
their  association  with  the  former  Republic  of 
Vietnam  or  for  their  suspected  opposition  to 
the  present  Government  of  Vietnam.  This  res- 
olutkin  has  more  than  30  original  cosponsors 
and  similar  legislation  has  been  offered  in  the 
Senate  by  Senator  Rudy  Boschwitz. 

The  Vietnamese  government  has  been 
more  forthcoming  it  its  approach  recently  to 
some  humanitarian  issues.  It  is  time  for  this 
attitude  to  translate  into  action  to  permit  both 
former  and  current  reeducation  camp  detain- 
ees who  wish  to  leave  Vietnam,  and  their  fam- 
ilies, to  do  so. 

Many  Vietnamese  families  remain  divided 
and  Vietnamese-Americans  have  watched 
their  relatives  languish  in  reeducation  camps 
nearly  14  years  since  the  end  of  the  Vietnam 
War. 
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Vietnamese  boat  people  continue  to  meet 
tragic  deaths  at  sea  because  they  feel  they 
have  no  other  hope.  Many  former  reeducation 
camp  prisoners  are  among  those  who  attempt 
risky  boat  departures  despite  the  long  odds 
against  their  survival — first  asylum  countries  in 
Indochina  have  made  it  clear  that  their  refu- 
gee welcome  mat  is  no  longer  out — or  their 
eventual  emigration  by  this  means. 

Today,  we  call  on  the  Vietnamese  govern- 
ment to  cooperate  in  preventing  further 
deaths  at  sea,  permit  the  reunifk»tion  of  many 
families,  and  honor  ttieir  previous  commit- 
ments by  extending  the  Orderly  Departure 
Program  [ODP]  to  current  and  former  reedu- 
cation camp  prisoners. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  in  support  of 
this  resolution. 

H.  Con.  Res.  — 

Whereas  14  years  have  passed  since  the 
end  of  the  Vietnam  conflict; 

Whereas  thousands  of  opponents  of  the 
Government  of  the  Socialist  Republic  of 
Vietnam,  including  officials  of,  and  others 
associated  with,  the  former  Republic  of 
Vietnam,  were  detained  without  trial  in  "re- 
education" camps  or  prisons  beginning  in 
1975: 

Whereas  a  series  of  large-scale  amnesties 
took  place  in  the  late  1980's  resulting  in  the 
release  of  many  detainees; 

Whereas  despite  these  welcome  releases, 
many  Vietnamese  remain  in  long-term  de- 
tention because  of  their  suspected  opposi- 
tion to  the  Government  of  Vietnam,  and 
many  family  members  of  detainees  do  not 
know  their  status; 

Whereas  the  Government  of  Vietnam  has 
continued  in  recent  years  to  imprison  indi- 
viduals because  of  their  political  and  reli- 
gious expression  or  association  or  related 
nonviolent  activity; 

Whereas  the  Government  of  Vietnam  has 
stated  publicly  that  the  remaining  "reeduca- 
tion" camp  or  prison  detainees  would  be  re- 
leased and  that  former  detainees  would  be 
allowed  to  emigrate; 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  repeatedly 
stated  that  the  resettlement  of  "reeduca- 
tion" camp  or  prison  detainees  is  one  of  its 
highest  priorities  in  its  dealings  with  Viet- 
nam on  humanitarian  issues  and  has  made 
it  clear  to  the  Government  of  Vietnam  that 
it  is  willing  to  allow  former  and  current  de- 
tainees to  enter  the  United  States; 

Whereas  at  negotiations  held  in  Hanoi  in 
July  1988,  the  United  States  and  Vietnam 
agreed  in  principle  on  the  resettlement  of 
those  released  from  "reeducation"  camps  or 
prisons  and  Vietnam  reaffirmed  that  re- 
leased detainees  and  their  families  could 
emigrate  from  Vietnam; 

Whereas  the  Government  of  Vietnam  sub- 
sequently suspended  negotiations  on  the 
issue  of  the  resettlement  of  detainees  and 
their  families;  and 

Whereas  the  willingness  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Vietnam  to  satisfactorily  resolve 
this  humanitarian  issue  will  have  an  impor- 
tant t>earing  on  the  relationship  between 
Vietnam  and  the  United  States:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  Congress 
calls  on  the  Government  of  Vietnam— 

(1)  to  make  public  the  names  of  all  indi- 
viduals who  continue  to  be  held  in  "reeduca- 
tion" camps  or  prisons  in  connection  with 
suspected  opposition  to  the  Government  of 
Vietnam; 
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(2)  to  release  immediately  all  remaining 
long-term  "reeducation"  camp  or  prison  de- 
tainees, as  well  as  all  individuals  imprisoned 
in  Vietnam  in  recent  years  because  of  their 
political  or  religious  expression  or  related 
nonviolent  activites;  and 

(3)  to  resume  negotiations,  without  pre- 
conditions, with  the  United  States  concern- 
ing the  emigration  from  Vietnam  of  current 
and  former  detainees  and  their  families,  in 
accord  with  the  commitment  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Vietnam  to  allow  their  emigration. 


TRIBUTE  TO  PAY  BRISK 


HON.  GEORGE  L  BROWN,  JR. 

OF  CAUFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  9,  1989 
Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  responsibilities  of  the  House  Agriculture 
Subcommittee  on  Department  Operations,  Re- 
search, and  Foreign  Agriculture,  which  I  chair, 
is  oversight  of  the  Animal  Welfare  Act  This 
subject  area  is  a  very  contentious  one  marked 
by  strongly  held  views  on  all  sides  of  the 
issue.  It  is  one  of  those  very  difficult  legislative 
areas  which  test  the  stamina  and  creativity  of 
government.  It  is  also  an  area  in  which  caring 
and  reasonable  points  of  view  are  especially 
valued,  as  we  try  to  thread  our  way  toward 
eventual  solutions. 

As  we  t)egin  the  process  of  considering  leg- 
islation and  regulations  on  animal  welfare 
issues  in  this  Congress,  we  will  miss  one  of 
those  caring  and  reasonable  people  who  have 
contributed  so  much  in  the  past.  On  January 
13,  one  of  this  country's  most  important 
animal  welfare  advocates.  Fay  Brisk,  passed 
away,  leaving  behind  her  an  impressive  legacy 
of  achievement  in  animal  welfare  legislation 
and  a  warm  memory  of  her  personal  dedica- 
tion to  the  humane  treatment  of  animals. 

A  native  of  Reading,  PA,  Fay  Brisk  began 
her  career  as  a  reporter  for  the  Reading  Eagle 
and  the  Philadelphia  Record,  and  later  joined 
the  Women's  Army  Corps  as  a  public  informa- 
tion officer.  In  1947,  she  moved  to  Washing- 
ton, DC,  and  joined  the  Economic  Cooperation 
Administration  as  a  press  officer.  She  joined 
the  U.S.  Information  Agency  in  the  earty 
1950's  and  became  domestic  news  chief  in 
1959. 

From  1962  until  her  retirerrient  in  1971,  Fay 
served  with  the  Small  Business  Administration 
and,  for  8  years,  was  detailed  to  the  White 
House  during  tfie  Kennedy  and  Johnson  ad- 
ministrations. There,  she  worked  on  Medicare 
and  consumer  information  projects. 

But  Fay  was  known  and  respected  perhaps 
more  for  here  achievements  that  came  late  in 
her  career  and  after  her  retirement.  Motivated 
solely  by  personal  interest,  she  worlted  out  of 
her  home  in  Washington,  DC,  to  improve 
animal  care  standards.  She  often  made  help- 
ful suggestions  and  become  known  as  the 
conscience  for  animal  welfare.  She  was  objec- 
tiye  and  understanding. 

Fay  was  probat)ly  most  noted  for  her  efforts 
to  improve  laboratory  and  transport  conditions 
for  animals;  she  was  not  afrakl  of  skiing  with 
the  underdog.  Her  untiring  investigations  into 
animal  abuses  around  the  country  were  in- 
valuable contributk>ns  toward  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Animal  Welfare  Act  in   1966, 
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which  made  it  a  crime  to  use  stolen  pets  for 
medical  research.  That  same  year,  she  was 
named  Humanitarian  of  the  Year  by  the 
Humane  Society  of  the  United  States.  In  1972, 
Fay  was  instrumental  in  establishing  a  volun- 
teer animal  port  at  Washington's  National  Air- 
port to  ensure  that  animals  waiting  to  travel 
on  flights  were  property  housed  and  fed.  She 
rallied  support  around  the  country  for  the 
humane  treatment  of  animals  and,  in  1 976,  re- 
ceived the  Albert  Schweitzer  medal  from  the 
Animal  Welfare  Institute. 

Fay's  work  was  respected  not  only  because 
of  her  professional  integrity,  but  t)ecause  her 
loyalty  to  the  issue  always  played  a  positive 
role  in  animal  welfare  concerns.  She  was  sup- 
portive of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  made 
numerous  constructive  suggestions,  and  was 
proud  to  consider  herself  a  team  player  with 
departmental  and  congressional  cooperators. 

The  Department,  the  Congress,  and  the  Na- 
tion's animals  have  indeed  lost  a  good  friend, 
and  we  will  all  miss  her. 


TRIBUTE  TO  KEN  SCOTT 


HON.  JOEL  HEFLEY 

OF  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  9,  1989 

Mr.  HEFLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Elbert  County, 
CO,  he  is  known  as  Mr.  Republican,  and  for 
good  reason.  Kenneth  Scott  served  as  chair- 
man of  the  Elbert  County  Republican  Commit- 
tee for  20  years— longer  than  any  county 
chairman  in  Colorado's  history. 

Ken  Scott  first  came  to  Elbert  County  in 
1915  ¥irtien  his  parents  left  his  native  Arkan- 
sas for  Colorado.  Due  to  a  trade  deal  that 
went  sour,  the  family  headed  back  to  Arkan- 
sas, then  moved  to  Kansas,  where  Ken  fin- 
ished school— was  captain  of  the  football 
team  and  senior  class  presklent. 

Ken's  parents  returned  to  Colorado  for 
keeps  in  1922.  They  settled  in  the  Kiowa  area. 

Ken  and  his  wife  Lyndall,  who  passed  away 
in  1983,  raised  four  children.  His  oldest  son. 
Ken,  Jr.,  succumbed  to  a  fatal  illness  in  1986 
at  the  age  of  56.  His  son,  Larry  and  daughter, 
Mary  Filson,  both  live  in  Fort  Collins,  and  a 
third  son,  Jim,  lives  in  Great  Falls,  MT. 

Ken  has  an  extensive  background  in  agricul- 
ture. He  owns  1,383  acres  along  Comanche 
Creek.  Up  until  2  years  ago  Ken  was  still 
doing  the  hay  cutting  and  baling. 

In  addition  to  farming  and  ranching  for  39 
years.  Ken  also  operated  the  Ken  Scott  and 
Co.  trucking  firm.  His  right  hand  man  was  his 
oldest  son.  Ken  Scott  and  Co.  would  haul  just 
about  anything. 

Ken  served  as  division  chairman  and  as 
board  director  of  the  Colorado  Motor  Carriers 
up  until  the  time  he  quit  trucking  in  1975. 

In  1964  Ken  was  elected  committeeman  for 
precinct  No.  3.  He  attended  his  first  State  as- 
sembly in  1966.  It  was  there  that  a  kjng-tinw 
friend  started  calling  him  "Mr.  Republk:an," 
and  the  nkskname  stuck. 

Ken  accepted  the  assignment  of  Elbert 
County  Republk»n  chairman  in  1968.  During 
his  rein  as  chairman.  Ken  accomplished  many 
things.  In  odd  numbered  years  he  arranged 
the  county  organizational  meetings.  In  even 
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numbered  years  fie  handled  tt>e  precinct  cau- 
cuses, where  precinct  committeemen  are 
elected.  He  delivered  precinct  caucus  signs  to 
committeemen.  He  lined  up  worthy  carxlidates 
for  local  offk^s,  and  spearheaded  fundraising 
efforts  to  finance  their  campaigns.  He  rubbed 
shoulders  v^ith  top  officials  when  he  attended 
a  national  conventk>n  and  every  State  assem- 
bly since  1966.  And  last  txjt  certainty  not 
least,  Ken  founded  the  Elbert  County  Lincoln 
Day  Dinner,  an  annual  event  held  each  Febru- 
ary in  Kiowa. 

Having  t}een  active  in  politics  for  so  many 
years.  Ken  has  a  hard  time  understanding  the 
apathy  demonstrated  by  most  citizens.  Of  par- 
ticular concem  to  him  is  the  large  block  of  un- 
affiliated voters,  whk:h  in  £\ben  County  out- 
numtmrs  both  the  Republicans  and  the  Demo- 
crats. Ken  also  has  no  use  for  mudslinging 
and  dishonest  campaigning.  He  l)elieves  we 
need  candklates  we  can  have  confklence  in. 
Ken's  philosophy  is  thai  if  any  publk:  servant 
hopes  to  win  any  measure  of  confidence  and 
respect,  honesty  and  integrity  are  essentials. 

Ken  has  been  instrumental  in  the  success 
of  my  campaigns  over  the  years  sir>ce  the 
days  when  I  represented  Kiowa  in  the  State 
senate.  I  couldn't  think  of  running  for  a  new 
office  without  first  seeking  Ken's  wisdom  and 
judgment. 

The  Elbert  County  Republk»ns  recognized 
the  virtues  of  honesty  and  integrity  in  Ken  and 
recently  bestowed  on  him  a  special  honor.  As 
a  tribute  to  his  many  years  of  servkM,  the 
Elbert  County  Republican  Central  Committee 
has  modified  its  by-laws  to  establish  a  new 
voting  position  as  chairman  ea>eritus  for  a  true 
man  of  character— Kenneth  Scott 


TRIBUTE  TO  BARBARA 
BERTAGNOLI 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  DAVIS 

OF  MICHIGAM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  9,  1989 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wouW  like  to  take 
ttiis  time  to  extend  congratulations  to  Mrs. 
Bartiara  Bertagnoli,  a  teacher  in  the  Gaylord, 
Mrchigan  public  schools,  who  has  recently 
been  selected  as  the  Natkmal  Education  As- 
sociation's Midwest  Regkanal  Outstanding  Ele- 
mentary Student  Teacher. 

Mrs.  Bertagnoli  has  been  pursuing  her 
degree  and  a  teaching  certifk^te  through 
Central  Mkihigan  University.  This  serT>ester 
she  has  been  student  teaching  full  time  in  the 
classroom.  The  Natk>nal  Education  Associa- 
tion conducted  a  natkinal  competition  in  whkih 
Mrs.  Bertagnoli  prepared  a  lesson  plan  and 
submitted  a  vkleo  of  one  of  her  class  lessons. 
She  was  one  of  only  six  regnnal  winners 
across  the  Natk>n. 

As  a  strong  supporter  of  education,  I  am 
proud  to  represent  a  person  wtx)  has  deckjed 
to  dedk^te  her  life  to  educating  others.  Young 
people  in  the  11th  Congres8k)nal  District  will 
benefit  tremendously  from  Bartwra's  efforts 
and  expertise  for  many  years.  With  teachers 
like  Barbara  educating  our  young  people, 
Anierica's  future  is  bright 

On  behalf  of  the  Congress,  the  students 
Barbara  teadies,  arxJ  the  many  others  wtx) 
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will  be  affected  by  her  knowledge,  concern, 
and  skills,  I  extend  to  Bart>ara  Bertagnoli  con- 
gratulatk)ns,  thanks,  and  wishes  of  much  suc- 
cess in  her  future  endeavors  in  the  education 
fieM. 


HUMAN  NEEDS  AND  MOBILITY 


HON.  CUUDINE  SCHNEIDER 

OP  RHODE  ISLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  9,  1989 

Ms.  SCHNEIDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
being  joined  by  several  of  my  colleagues  in  in- 
troducing a  joint  resolution  on  "Human  Needs 
and  Mobility,"  which  addressed  a  subject  vir- 
tually igrxxed  by  decisionmakers  both  in  de- 
velopment agencies  and  lending  institutions: 
the  transportatk>n  needs  of  tfrase  wfio  com- 
prise a  majority  of  the  Earth's  people,  the 
Third  World  poor. 

Lack  of  transport  is  one  of  the  gravest  prob- 
lems facing  the  world's  underdeveloped  and 
debt-ridden  countries.  The  virtual  absence  of 
this  fundamental  need  adversely  affects  the 
health,  well-being,  and  ecorK>mic  productivity 
of  hundreds  of  millions  of  impoverished 
human  beings. 

For  millkms  of  families  the  daily  reality  re- 
quires hours  of  hand  carrying  heavy  loads  of 
water  and  firewood  located  miles  from  their 
dwellings.  The  respected  international  assist- 
ance organization,  Save  the  Children,  finds  a 
lack  of  treinsport  to  critically  undermine  essen- 
tial health  servk:es.  For  example,  the  absence 
of  vehicles  leave  health  posts  without  medi- 
cines, mobile  vaccination  campaigns  are  not 
carried  out,  ttie  sick  are  not  transferred  to 
medical  attention,  and  much  disease  preven- 
tion and  fiealth  promotion  goes  untapped  be- 
cause people  cannot  visit  health  centers. 
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Although  development  agencies  arKi  lending 
institutions  have  engaged  in  expanding  motor- 
ized transport  services  in  developing  coun- 
tries, in  practk:e  this  Is  an  unrealistic  possibili- 
ty. Even  bus  fare,  let  alone  simple  motorbikes 
or  cars,  are  beyond  the  reach  of  hundreds  of 
millions  of  families.  Lack  of  money  for  the  pur- 
chase of  motorized  transport,  plus  problems 
with  maintenance,  repair  and  supply  of  fuel, 
lubricants  and  spare  parts,  makes  It  unlikely 
that  in  the  short-  and  medium-term  these  will 
be  a  real  answer  to  the  transport  problems  of 
families,  or  workers  in  the  health,  welfare, 
education,  and  assistance  community. 

Save  the  Children,  the  Peace  Corps, 
UNICEF  and  other  private  and  public  develop- 
ment agencies  working  at  the  village  level 
have  found  a  variety  of  nonmotorized  vehicles 
to  be  quite  in  line  with  needs  of  cash-poor 
families  and  local  agencies.  Bicycles  and  tricy- 
cles, for  example,  are  relatively  cheap  to  buy, 
easy  to  assemble  and  maintain,  require  little  in 
the  way  of  lubrication  and  nothing  in  the  way 
of  fuel.  Millions  of  families  currently  use  them, 
often  in  conjunction  with  carts,  to  transport  up 
to  400  pounds  of  cargo  over  even  the  most 
difficult  terrain.  There  is  a  long  tradition  of 
using  such  human-powered  vehicles  to  trans- 
port agriculture  products,  fuelwood,  water, 
manufactured  goods,  clothes,  drugs,  and  med- 
ical materials,  and  even  for  use  as  an  ambu- 
lance in  emergencies. 

Unfortunately,  development  programs 
funded  in  part  by  the  United  States  currently 
promote  policies  favoring  capital-intensive 
highways  and  motorized  vehicles,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  nonmotorized  options.  All  too  fre- 
quently, the  low-cost,  nonpolluting,  more 
broadly  affordable,  human-powered  vehicles 
are  marginalized  or  destroyed.  A  few  stark  ex- 
amples make  the  point. 

Jakarta,  Indonesia  has  thrown  75,000  tricy- 
cles, the  basis  of  a  thriving  system  of  mi- 
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croenterprises,  into  the  sea,  ostensibly  to 
reduce  traffic  congestion.  El  Salvador  spends 
over  one-half  of  Its  export  earnings  on  petrole- 
um, yet  only  a  tiny  minority  can  afford  cars. 

One-quarter  of  the  Worid  Bank's  portfolio  is 
invested  in  transportatk}n-related  projects,  yet 
almost  nothing  goes  for  vehicles  people  can 
afford  or  to  encourage  nonmotorized,  low-cost 
forms  of  transportation.  Similarity,  the  U.S. 
Agency  for  International  Development  [AID] 
has  no  projects  related  to  reducing  transport- 
related  energy  use  or  promoting  sustainable 
substitutes.  Humanitarian  relief  distribution  in 
Mozambique  and  Ethiopia  relegate  women  to 
pack  animal  status  to  head  carry  100-pound 
sacks  of  grain  from  distribution  centers  to  vil- 
lages. 

Sustainable  and  affordable  transportation 
strategies  are  desperately  needed  to  address 
the  mobility  needs  of  all  without  destroying  the 
environmental  resources  that  underpin  sus- 
tainable economic  development.  The  "Human 
Needs  and  Mobility"  resolution  builds  upon 
language  inserted  in  the  fiscal  year  1989 
House  foreign  operations'  appropriations  bill. 
It  recognizes  the  problems  of  too  little  trans- 
port for  so  many  people,  and  emphasizes  ac- 
tions to  be  taken  by  AID  and  U.S.  representa- 
tives to  multilateral  funding  institutions  to  pro- 
vide real  and  sustainable  solutions  for  the  mo- 
bility needs  of  the  poor  in  developing  coun- 
tries. 

If  we  are  to  encourage  flourishing  microen- 
terprises  as  a  means  of  helping  people  help 
themselves  to  overcome  their  imfwverished 
conditions,  and  transform  aid-dependent  na- 
tions into  thriving  trade  partners,  then  we 
need  to  assist  in  the  development  of  sturdy, 
low-cost,  sustainable  transport  options  appro- 
priate to  local  conditions. 
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(Legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  January  3,  1989) 


The  Senate  met  at  1  p.m.,  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
[Mr.  Byrd]. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
prayer  will  be  offered  by  Dr.  Richard 
C.  Halverson,  the  Senate  Chaplain. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson,  D.D.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let  us  pray: 

Now  faith  is  the  substance  of  things 
hoped  for,  the  evidence  of  things  not 
seen.— Hebrews  11:1. 

Almighty  God,  Creator.  Sustainer 
and  Consummator  of  history,  thank 
Thee  for  the  mighty  giants  of  biblical 
record  whose  exploits  by  faith  gener- 
ated monumental  progress  in  human 
history.  Enoch.  Noah,  Abraham,  Isaac. 
Moses.  Gideon.  Sampson.  David,  and 
unnimibered  others  who,  in  faith  laid 
the  foundation  of  Western  civilization. 

In  light  of  the  political  wisdom  of 
our  Pounding  Fathers  who  conceived 
the  unprecedented  system  by  which 
we  function  here  today,  help  us  to  ex- 
perience their  faith,  fountainhead  of 
their  vision,  by  which  we  govern  in 
this  technological  age.  Deliver  us  from 
the  secular  spirit  which  denies  deity 
and  the  genesis  of  human  progress. 
Save  us.  Father  God.  from  human 
pride  which  trusts  only  itself  and  fol- 
lows a  godless  way. 

In  His  name  who  is  Lord  of  Heaven 
and  Earth  we  pray.  Amen. 


I  now  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  period  for  morning  business 
extend  until  2:30  p.m. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  that  is  the  order. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  at 
2:30  the  Senate  will  then  proceed  to 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  100.  a  resolu- 
tion disapproving  the  Presidential  cer- 
tification with  respect  to  the  Baha- 
mas. 

Under  a  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment, time  on  this  privileged  resolu- 
tion has  been  reduced  to  2  hours  from 
the  statutory  time  limit  of  10  hours.  If 
all  time  is  used,  therefore,  a  rollcall 
vote  will  occur  on  the  disapproval  res- 
olution at  around  4:30  p.m.  today.  Sen- 
ators should  be  on  notice  therefore 
that  a  rollcall  vote  will  occur  around 
4:30  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  leader  time,  and  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  the  majority  leader 
reserves  his  remaining  time. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  proceedings  be  approved  to 
date. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SCHEDULE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President, 
under  the  existing  order,  following  the 
time  of  the  two  leaders  this  afternoon, 
there  will  be  a  period  for  morning 
business  not  to  extend  beyond  2  p.m. 
with  Senators  permitted  to  speak 
therein  for  up  to  5  minutes  each. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
REPUBLICAN  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Republican  leader  is  recognized. 


RESERVATION  OF  LEADER  TIME 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  reserve 

my  time. 
The     PRESIDENT     pro     tempore. 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
There  will  now  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  morning  business  to 
extend  until  the  hour  of  2:30  p.m. 
today  with  Senators  being  permitted 
to  speak  for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes 
each  therein. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
absence  of  a  quorum  has  been  suggest- 
ed. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quonmi  call  be  rescind- 
ed. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  is  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes. 


INDEPENDENCE  DAY  IN  ISRAEL 
Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
today,  May  10,  1989,  is  Independence 
Day  in  Israel.  Israelis  are  celebrating 
41  years  of  statehood,  and  I  join  the 
millions  of  Jews  and  non-Jews  around 
the  world  who  are  celebrating  with 
them. 

No  matter  what  perspective  you 
take,  41  years  is  a  drop  in  the  bucket 
when  it  comes  to  the  course  of  history. 
Yet,  Israel  has  lived  through  a  greater 
number  of  mortal  threats  than  have 
many  other  nations  over  centuries. 

Israel  has  also  contributed  more  to 
the  intellectual,  economic,  and  cultur- 
al welfare  of  mankind  during  its  short 
41  years  than  many,  if  not  most  other, 
longer  lived  nations. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  hazard  a 
guess  that  Israelis  are  thinking  very 
hard  about  history  today.  As  they  cel- 
ebrate independence,  I  am  certain  that 
they  are  also  thinking  about  the  cost 
of  their  sovereignty. 

Israelis  have  paid  a  heavy  price  for 
self-determination  over  the  years.  For 
those  of  my  colleagues  who  have  never 
visited  Israel  over  the  Independence 
Day  holiday,  I  want  to  describe  a  truly 
unique  phenomenon. 

Israel's  Independence  Day  is  preced- 
ed immediately  by  Memorial  Day,  and 
the  transformation  from  sorrow  to 
celebration  is  remarkable.  Virtually 
every  Israeli  has  lost  a  close  relative 
and  perhaps  a  close  friend  to  war  or 
terrorism.  An  underlying,  if  unspoken, 
fact  is  that  more  lives  will  probably  be 
lost  before  Israel's  borders  are  respect- 
ed, and  Israeli  citizens  are  free  from 
fear.  The  pain  of  Memorial  Day  in 
Israel  is  felt  on  a  very  personal  level, 
and  the  Sun  sets  on  a  country  im- 
mersed in  mourning. 

Yet.  when  the  following  day 
breaks— Independence  Day— Israel  has 
risen  above  the  grief  to  begin  its 
annual  celebration  of  freedom. 

Mr.  President.  Israelis  are  also 
paying  an  emotional  price  for  their  in- 
dependence. Every  day.  we  hear  critics 
proclaim  the  demise  of  Israeli  democ- 
racy. From  what  we  read  in  the 
papers,  one  might  think  that  Israel 
has  become  a  police  state  gone  wild. 
The  uprising  in  the  West  Bank  and 
Gaza  Strip  has  strained  Israeli  democ- 
racy, to  be  sure.  It  has  tested  Israel's 
commitment  to  human  rights,  and 
some  say  it  is  even  beginning  to  tear 
the  very  fabric  of  Israeli  society. 

Mr.  President,  what  this  means  to 
me  is  that  democracy  is  alive  and  well 
in  Israel  as  41  years  of  independence 
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are  celebrated.  Israel  is  not  a  country 
of  only  one  mind.  Israel  has  divergent 
points  of  view,  and  these  can  be  ex- 
pressed freely.  I  reject  the  suggestions 
that  Israel  is  off  on  the  road  to  repres- 
sion. Repressive  nations  do  not  feel  an- 
guish about  their  policies;  repressive 
nations  do  not  openly  debate  govern- 
ment decisions  and  permit  vocal  public 
protests;  and  repressive  nations  do  not 
indict  and  convict  their  own  soldiers 
for  abuses  of  power. 

Mr.  President,  repressive  nations 
just  do  not  care. 

Israel,  on  the  other  hand,  is  an- 
guished over  the  situation  in  the  occu- 
pied territories;  many  Israelis— includ- 
ing uniformed  members  of  the  armed 
forces— are  engaging  in  loud,  heated 
debate  over  Government  policies:  and 
Israel  is  talcing  to  task  those  who 
abuse  their  powers  in  the  name  of  na- 
tional security. 

Mr.  President,  Israelis  do  care.  They 
have  heart.  They  have  a  sense  of 
human  rights  and  decency,  and  they 
suffer  along  with  the  rest  of  the  world 
when  they  see  the  problems  and  the 
conditions  that  affect  West  Bank  and 
Gaza  residents.  Israelis  read  newspa- 
pers, they  watch  television:  they  have 
strong  feelings  like  the  rest  of  us  after 
viewing  confrontations  between  Israeli 
soldiers  and  the  rock  throwers.  This 
fact,  that  those  who  are  bent  on  dis- 
sension and  violence  in  the  territories 
still  receive  Israelis'  sympathy,  is  an- 
other example  of  how  deeply  in  Israel 
runs  the  current  of  democracy  and 
human  rights. 

A  democracy  in  Israel's  precarious 
position  must  make  very  tough  deci- 
sions about  law  and  order.  This  is  a 
fact  that  seems  to  be  swept  under  the 
rug,  along  with  coverage  of  the  many 
public  demonstrations  and  protests 
taking  place  on  a  regular  basis  in 
Israel.  What  we  see  in  Israel  is  a  vi- 
brant democracy  that  is  attempting  to 
uphold  normally  high  standards  of 
human  rights  during  a  crisis  of  nation- 
al security. 

Mr.  President,  a  remarkable  fact 
about  Israel  at  41  is  that  it  has  sur- 
vived as  a  democracy,  through  a  virtu- 
ally uninterrupted  series  of  external 
threats.  In  the  course  history  we  have 
seen  nation  after  nation  fall  under  the 
influence  of  saviors  when  threats  to 
life  and  limb  arise.  "So-called  saviors," 
I  might  say.  Israelis  have  had  the 
strength  of  character,  and  the  faith  in 
political  pluralism  to  reject  and  totali- 
tarian alternative  despite  enormous 
pressure  from  enemies  around  the 
world. 

Each  Israeli  Independence  Day  is  a 
tribute  to  the  character  of  Israel's 
people.  Israelis  have  siu^ived  many 
crises  in  their  short  history,  and  they 
will  survive  many  more  in  years  to 
come. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  an  honor  to  wish 
a  very  determined  nation  a  very  happy 
birthday  at  age  41. 


Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
absence  of  a  quorum  has  been  suggest- 
ed. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CONRAD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonim  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  is 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes 
under  the  order. 

Mr.  CONRAD.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
President. 

(The  remarlcs  of  Mr.  Conrad  per- 
taining to  the  introduction  of  legisla- 
tion are  located  in  today's  Record 
under  "Statements  on  Introduced  Bills 
and  Joint  Resolutions.") 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
senior  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
ReidI  is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  REID.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Reid  pertaining 
to  the  introduction  of  legislation  are 
located  in  today's  Record  under 
"Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions.") 


COMMENDING  THOSE  WHO 
WERE  OP  ASSISTANCE  POL- 
LOWING  THE  PEPCON  EXPLO- 
SION 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President,  the 
PEPCON  explosion  in  May  1988  was  a 
tragedy  and  disaster  that  tested  the 
will  and  resources  of  people  all  across 
Nevada. 

Three  explosions  at  the  Henderson 
plant  killed  2  workers  and  injured 
more  than  350  others.  The  blasts  left  a 
ring  of  destruction  8  miles  wide, 
knocldng  cars  off  roads,  shattering 
windows  and  shaking  buildings  10 
miles  away  in  downtown  Las  Vegas.  A 
toxic  cloud  covering  5  square  miles 
drifted  over  the  Las  Vegas  Valley. 

This  disaster  created  outright  havoc 
in  many  quarters.  The  roads  into  and 
out  of  Henderson  were  jammed  for 
more  than  4  hours.  School  children 
were  quickly  evacuated.  More  than  160 
firefighters  from  departments  all  over 
the  valley  were  called  upon  to  help. 
Over  60  law  enforcement  officers  di- 
rected traffic.  Doctors  and  nurses 
worked  through  the  day  and  night  to 
care  for  the  injured. 

The  PEPCON  explosion  helped 
bring  out  the  best  in  the  people  of 
Nevada.  We  responded  quicldy.  We  co- 
operated. We  worked  together  to  get 
through  the  crisis. 

Crises  are  like  that.  Nevada  was 
lucky  to  have  so  many  individuals  who 
did  their  best,  literally  under  fire,  to 
save  lives  and  keep  the  public  in- 
formed of  the  crisis. 

The  Society  of  Professional  Journal- 
ists—Sigma Delta  Chi— recently  chose 


KRRI-FM  105.5,  in  Boulder  City,  NV, 
to  receive  its  national  award  for  Best 
Radio  Spot  News  Reporting  in  1988. 
KRRI-FM  received  this  award  because 
of  their  news  coverage  of  the  tragic 
PEPCON  explosion. 

When  tragedy  struck,  KRRI  aban- 
doned its  rock'n'roll  format  for  more 
than  4  hours.  Its  entire  staff,  includ- 
ing receptionists,  sales  personnel  and 
station  owners  reported  the  story.  The 
station  became  a  center  for  communi- 
ty action  and  response. 

KRRI's  public  service  is  now  an 
object  of  respect  well  beyond  Nevada 
and  the  West.  Everyone  who  cares 
about  public  safety  and  civic  responsi- 
bility can  be  proud  of  their  accom- 
plishment and  national  acclaim.  The 
rest  of  the  country  can  now  acknowl- 
edge KRRI-FM  for  what  we  In  Nevada 
have  long  valued  and  appreciated— a 
job  well  done. 

On  behalf  of  the  people  of  Nevada,  I 
commend  them  and  all  the  other  news 
organizations  and  citizens  who  did  so 
much  during  that  time  of  crisis.  Keep 
up  the  good  work. 

Mr.  PRESSLER  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Pressler]  is  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  5  minutes. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Pressler  per- 
taining to  the  introduction  of  legisla- 
tion is  located  in  today's  Record  under 
"Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions.") 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time 
and  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
absence  of  a  quorum  has  been  suggest- 
ed. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  Senator  from  Colorado  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 


FAREWELL  AND  GOOD  LUCK  TO 
SCOTT  BUNTON 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
this  afternoon,  to  say  farewell  and 
good  luck  to  Scott  Bunton,  who  served 
in  two  senior  staff  roles  in  my  offices 
over  the  past  2  years. 

Scott  is  joining  the  MCI  Communi- 
cations Corp.,  as  senior  policy  adviser 
for  corporate  government  affairs. 

Scott,  as  many  of  my  colleagues  and 
veteran  Senate  staffers  can  attest,  was 
a  professional  Senate  staff  member 
with  few  equals  on  Capitol  Hill. 
During  his  tenure,  Scott  developed  an 
exceptional  knowledge  of  the  rules 
and  protocol,  and  demonstrated  an  im- 
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yielding commitment  to  the  traditions 
and  procedures  of  this  great  body. 

A  Texan  by  birth.  Scott  is  a  gentle- 
man in  every  aspect  of  the  word.  He  is 
both  an  orator  and  a  wordsmith;  his 
work  shows  a  fine  appreciation  for 
both  the  spoken  and  written  word.  A 
conciliator  by  instinct  who  prefers  to 
seek  bipartisan  harmony,  Scott  is  also 
a  good  Democrat  upon  whom  other 
good  Democrats  can  rely. 

Before  joining  my  staff  in  May  1987, 
Scott  Bunton  served  then-Majority 
Leader  Robert  C.  Byrd  as  staff  direc- 
tor of  the  Democratic  Policy  Commit- 
tee. He  brought  with  him  from  that 
experience  strong  diplomatic  skills,  a 
broad  and  deep  knowledge  of  an  im- 
pressive range  of  major  legislative 
issues,  and  the  high  regard  of  Sena- 
tors and  senior  staff  from  both  sides 
of  the  aisle. 

Scott  joined  my  staff  as  legislative 
director,  but  after  only  a  few  months  I 
asked  him  to  take  on  the  lead  role  of 
administrative  assistant.  His  counsel 
on  Senate  matters,  both  political  and 
policy-oriented,  was  consistently  excel- 
lent. His  policy  strength— defense  and 
national  security  issues— served  me 
well  in  my  work  as  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  and 
during  a  recent  tour  of  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organization  military 
bases.  Scott  is  also  well-versed  in  con- 
stitutional issues,  and  played  a  key 
role  in  drafting  and  shepherding  the 
Campaign  Finance  Reform  Act  (S.  2) 
in  the  100th  Congress. 

My  staff  and  I  will  miss  Scott's  good 
humor,  professionalism,  wealth  of 
knowledge  and  commitment,  but  we 
also  wish  him  the  best  of  luck  in  his 
new  endeavor.  The  Senate  is  losing  an 
extremely  able  statesman,  but  I  sus- 
pect he  will  always  be  a  friend  of  this 
institution  regardless  of  where  his 
career  takes  him.  I  wish  to  give  Scott 
my  heartfelt  thanks  for  his  service. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROCKEFELLER.  Will  the  Sena- 
tor withhold? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
request  is  granted.  The  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  is  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ROCKEFELLER.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Chair.  This  is  the  first 
time  the  junior  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  has  been  recognized  by  his 
senior  colleague  to  speak  on  the  floor 
of  the  U.S.  Senate.  It  is  a  moment  I 
will  long  remember. 


UNITED  STATES-JAPAN  TRADE 
REPORT 

Mr.  ROCKEFELLER.  Mr.  President, 
I  would  like  to  draw  my  colleagues'  at- 
tention to  a  recent  report  on  United 
States-Japan  trade  problems  that  was 
submitted  to  the  United  States  Trade 


Representative  by  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee for  Trade  Policy  and  Negotia- 
tions, the  ACTPN.  This  report  has 
raised  a  number  of  very  important 
issues  and  includes  insightful  recom- 
mendations that  anyone  interested  in 
our  trade  and  competitiveness  prob- 
lems should  consider  seriously. 

The  ACTPN  was  first  established  in 
the  early  1970's  to  advise  the  Presi- 
dent on  the  Tokyo  Round  of  multilat- 
eral trade  negotiations.  The  1988 
Trade  Act  provided  for  an  expansion 
in  the  ACTPN's  role  to  advise  the 
President  on  all  elements  of  American 
trade  policy.  In  1987,  the  ACTPN  de- 
cided that  a  thorough  study  of  our 
trade  policy  with  Japan  was  needed, 
and  it  established  a  task  force  on 
Japan  under  the  leadership  of  James 
Houghton,  chairman  of  Coming  Glass 
Works. 

This  report,  entitled  "Analysis  of  the 
US-Japan  Trade  Problem,"  provides  a 
realistic  and  pragmatic  analysis  of  the 
current  economic  and  trade  problems 
facing  our  two  countries.  It  offers  a 
broad  set  of  macroeconomic  recom- 
mendations to  both  the  United  States 
and  Japan— we  have  to  reduce  our 
budget  deficit;  Japan  must  continue  to 
stimulate  domestic  demand  and  imple- 
ment fully  the  structural  reform  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Maekawa  Com- 
mission; and  there  must  be  improve- 
ment in  the  level  of  bilateral  consulta- 
tions on  macroeconomic  issues.  These 
are  all  necessary  measures,  and  I  en- 
dorse them  fully. 

It  is  at  the  microeconomic  level 
where  the  ACTPN  report  breaks  new 
ground.  It  recommends  that  the 
United  States: 

Establish  which  sectors  should  re- 
ceive priority  in  United  States  trade 
negotiations  with  Japan;  determine 
how  a  successful  outcome  would  be  de- 
fined; negotiate  to  achieve  that  out- 
come, with  particular  use  of  the  Super 
301  provisions  of  the  1988  Omnibus 
Trade  Act;  monitor  Japan's  implemen- 
tation of  the  agreements  reached  in 
these  negotiations;  and  take  decisive 
action  should  Japan  not  fully  imple- 
ment those  agreements. 

I  think  that  all  of  us  would  prefer  to 
negotiate  open  markets  and  then 
watch  American  companies  either  sink 
or  swim,  depending  on  whether  or  not 
they  are  truly  competitive  when  con- 
fronted by  a  level  playing  field.  But, 
over  the  past  decade,  we  have  found 
that  such  an  approach  just  does  not 
work  in  Japan.  In  our  negotiations 
with  most  countries,  breaking  down 
visible  barriers  generally  results  in 
more  exports.  In  Japan,  however,  the 
visible  barriers  represent  only  one 
level  of  obstacle,  with  many  barriers 
stm  remaining.  These  include  the  dis- 
tribution system,  the  "keiretsu" 
system  of  industrial  groupings,  totally 
inadequate  enforcement  of  antitrust 
laws,  and  a  patent  system  that  Japa- 
nese industry  can  use  to  get  our  high 


technology  on  the  cheap  and  to  stymie 
American  high-technology  competi- 
tion. 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  members  of 
the  ACTPN  have  come  to  share  the 
belief  held  by  many  of  us  in  the  Con- 
gress that  the  traditions^  rules  and 
procedures  of  trade  negotiating  and 
trade  policy  just  do  not  work  in  Japan 
and  that  extraordinary  measures  are 
required.  Although  I  do  not  necessari- 
ly endorse  every  single  recommenda- 
tion in  the  ACTPN  report.  I  heartUy 
welcome  this  fundamental  shift  in  ap- 
proach. It  represents  a  breakthrough 
in  questioning  the  assumptions  on 
which  our  bilateral  trade  policy  with 
Japan  has  been  based.  I  hope  those  in 
the  executive  branch  responsible  for 
the  formulation  and  implementation 
of  our  trade  policy  with  Japan  will 
heed  the  direction  the  ACTPN  is 
trying  to  set. 

Buttressing  the  ACTPN  report  is  an 
issues  paper  recently  released  by 
ECAT,  the  Emergency  Committee  for 
American  Trade,  which  is  chaired  by 
Allen  Jacobson  who  is  chairman  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  3M  Corp. 
ECAT  recommends  that  "the  United 
States  seek  an  agreement  with  Japan 
to  ascertain  and  implement  effective 
means  to  increase  United  States  ex- 
ports in  order  to  reduce  the  United 
States-Japan  bilateral  trade  deficit  to 
an  approximate  target  level— perhaps 
by  one-half— over  the  course  of  the 
next  5  years." 

Mr.  President,  we  are  in  a  crisis  situ- 
ation in  our  trading  relationship  with 
Japan,  and  that  calls  for  imaginative 
and  extraordinary  measures.  I  hope 
that  these  two  reports  from  the  Amer- 
ican business  community  will  help  us 
understand  the  need  for  such  action. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Grassley]  is 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  5 
minutes. 


REMEMBERING  THE  VICTIMS  OF 
THE  U.S.S.  "IOWA  " 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  in 
times  of  national  tragedy,  Americans 
seem  to  draw  closer  together  as  we 
share  the  conunon  pain  that  comes 
from  a  sense  of  loss.  One  such  event 
occurred  on  April  19  when  an  explo- 
sion in  a  gun  turret  No.  2  aboard  the 
U.S.S.  Iowa  took  the  lives  of  47  brave 
sailors. 

Last  week,  I  introduced  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  112  designating  May  29, 
1989,  as  the  national  day  of  remem- 
brance for  the  victims  of  the  U.S.S. 
Iowa.  I  urged  last  week,  and  I  urge 
again,  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
sponsoring  this  resolution.  It  is  my 
hope  that  both  the  House  and  Senate 
will  act  promptly  so  that  we  might 
honor  these  sailors  and  express  our 
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sympathy  to  the  loved  ones  they  left 
behind. 

We  are  certainly  not  alone  in  the 
search  for  a  way  to  express  our 
sorrow.  So  I  would  like  to  have  printed 
In  the  Recori)  a  tribute  that  appeared 
in  the  New  York  Times  on  April  27.  It 
was  written  by  Edward  Patterson.  It  is 
entitled  "Forty-Seven  American  Sail- 
ors-Sons." 

It  seems  that  we  all  grasp  for  a  way 
to  express  not  only  our  grief  and  sym- 
pathy in  a  situation  such  as  this,  but 
also  our  thanks  for  and  admiration 
and  pride  in  these  people.  I  found  Mr. 
Patterson's  tribute  especially  poign- 
ant, and  I  hope  that  we  in  Congress 
can  soon  join  in  honoring  these  brave 
men  by  passing  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 112. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 

RXCORS. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoRD,  as  follows: 

Fohtt-Skvkn  American  Sailor-Sons 

She.  among  all  the  rest,  had  about  her  the 
consummate  grvx  and  style  that  won  the 
coveted  prize  for  surpassing  beauty  in  Amer- 
ica's lovely  pageant  of  naval  ships,  each  one 
named  for  the  state  she  represented.  Her 
sleek  lines  and  adroitly  architectured  super- 
structure came  together  like  a  perfectly  co- 
ordinated surfer  riding  the  wind-swept 
white  peaks  of  cresting  waves  then  plung- 
ing, perfectly  balanced,  like  a  downhill  skier 
into  the  valley  of  the  sapphire  blue  and 
churning  sea. 

They  called  her  Iowa.  Of  all  the  others  In 
competition  with  her,  her  landlocked  name 
alone  somehow  conjured  up  the  soft-grey 
mystical  image  of  sea  gulls  cavorting  just  a 
tarpon's  leap  above  the  surface  of  the  sea  or 
invoked  the  eerie  sound  of  shredded  wind 
sliced  into  long  strips  of  mournful  wailing. 
ripped  to  pieces,  stampeding  on  its  speeding 
course  through  a  ship's  cold,  steel  wire  rig- 
ging. 

With  her  crew  at  general  quarters  and  her 
guns  in  turret  two  manned  and  ready,  the 
fateful  order  to  commence  firing  ricocheted 
off  the  steel  bulkheads.  Her  rifles,  elevated 
from  inside  her  turret,  with  long  fingers 
from  a  hand  grasping  for  something  out  of 
reach.  In  a  bllndiing  flash,  the  lethal  gun 
powder  that  propels  her  projectiles  ex- 
ploded, leaving  forty-seven  brave  sailors 
dead  yet  obedient  to  orders  and  faithful  to 
the  perilous  duty  assigned  them. 

The  injured  beauty  slowed  to  an  agonizing 
limp.  There  was  nothing  young  and  vibrant 
and  full  of  hope  about  her  any  more.  It  was 
as  if  her  long,  sleek  lines  and  pleasing  super- 
structure once,  like  a  navigator's  handsome 
extended  telescope,  was  now  stuffed  back 
within  itself,  stunted,  shabby,  miserable. 
She  seemed  to  take  all  the  blame  and  bear 
aU  the  grief. 

Her  ensign  flies  at  half  mast.  She  dreads 
each  mile  of  tortured  water  on  the  way  back 
along  her  personal  Calvary  passing  through 
the  woeful  gates  Into  her  home  port.  But 
her  ancient  glory  is  not  a  passing  thing,  sub- 
ject to  the  whimsy  of  some  fickle  spirit.  God 
rests  the  anxious,  worthy  heart  and  refits  it 
stronger  than  it  ever  was  before. 

So.  now,  do  not  think  you  have  lost  your 
sons.  Their  wounded  ship  is  not  one  great 
coffin  buried  In  the  trackless,  nameless  cem- 
etery of  the  sea.  A  favorable  breeze  from  a 


watchful  heaven  yet  cradles  them,  the  chil- 
dren of  God.  Then,  other  sailors'  sturdy, 
caring  hands  carry  them  to  some  sacred 
ground,  a  safe  harbor,  near  home,  a  dwell- 
ing where  each  American  is  a  family 
member.  Their  intermingling  tears  of  pride 
and  sorrow  keep  evergreen  the  mounds  of 
emerald  grass  that  covers  your  sons  and  pre- 
serves, eternally,  the  fresh  memory  of  their 
patriotic  sacrifice. 

Twin  truths  adorn  this  otherwise  melan- 
choly action  permanently  branded  on  the 
consciousness  of  those  who  lived  to  see  or 
will  live  to  learn  about  the  catastrophe 
aboard  this  famous  American  battleship. 
The  noble  name  of  Iowa  will  everlastingly 
be  found  in  a  state  of  sadness  and  becoming 
gratitude.  Then,  too,  the  same  God  who  lis- 
tens to  our  perplexing  questions  seems 
clearly  to  answer,  "Who  keeps  the  peace 
saves  the  lives  and  wins  the  war  that  is 
never  fought. " 

Forty-seven  United  States  sailor-sons  have 
seen  to  it  that  it  was  not  really  them  at  all, 
but  only  death  itself  that  died  in  vain. 


DEBT  RELIEF  FOR  FARMERS 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President, 
today.  I  would  like  to  raise  an  issue 
that  is  becoming  a  growing  problem 
for  our  Nation's  farmers  who  are  at- 
tempting to  pull  themselves  out  of  the 
recent  farm  economy  crisis. 

The  problem  revolves  around  an 
amendment  of  the  1988  Tax  Technical 
Corrections  Act  that  could  detrimen- 
tally affect  farmers'  debt  restructur- 
ings, including  restructurings  that 
were  accomplished  before  the  Techni- 
cal Corrections  Act  became  effective. 

In  the  1988  Tax  Reform  Act,  I  along 
with  others,  worked  very  hard  in  the 
Finance  Committee  to  provide  tax 
relief  to  farmers  who  needed  to  re- 
structure a  farm  debt  to  continue 
farming,  but  wanted  to  avoid  the  cata- 
strophic consequences  of  bankruptcy. 
Congress  provided  this  relief  in  1986— 
or  so  we  thought— by  not  taxing  gain 
on  forgiven  qualified  farm  indebted- 
ness under  Internal  Revenue  Code  sec- 
tion 108(g).  Before  this  1986  modifica- 
tion, the  Tax  Code  discriminated 
against  farmers  compared  to  other 
businesses,  who  could  reduce  the  basis 
of  their  depreciable  assets  to  avoid  a 
tax  liability.  Because  farmland  is  a 
nondepreciable  asset,  farmers  were 
unable  to  take  advantage  of  this 
option. 

Unfortunately,  a  technical  amend- 
ment slipped  through  last  year  that 
could  allow  the  recognition  of  income 
if  a  farm  restructuring  ultimately  ex- 
ceeds a  farmer's  tax  attributes  and 
basis.  Many  agricultural  restructur- 
ings do  create  a  paper  gain  beyond  a 
farmer's  basis  and  tax  attributes  that 
would,  in  fact,  create  a  disastrous  tax 
liability.  Therefore,  a  great  deal  of 
confusion  and  apprehension  has  sur- 
faced in  the  business  of  restructured 
farm  loans. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  former  member 
of  the  Finance  Committee  who  was  in- 
volved in  initiating  assistance  under 
section  108(g),  it  is  my  belief  that  Con- 


gress did  not  intend  to  give  debt  relief 
to  distressed  farmers  and  then  turn 
around  and  gouge  them  with  a  huge 
tax  bill.  True  debt  relief  includes  real 
tax  relief.  It  just  makes  no  sense  to 
help  farmers  write  down  their  debt  in 
order  to  keep  farming,  and  then  slap 
them  with  a  tax  bill  that  will  put  them 
out  of  business  as  well  as  help  disrupt 
the  farm  credit  market. 

Mr.  President,  under  the  leadership 
of  Senators  Dole  and  Kassebaum,  a 
number  of  us  have  brought  this  prob- 
lem to  the  attention  of  Treasury  Sec- 
retary Brady,  and  have  asked  the  Sec- 
retary for  assistance  In  resolving  this 
growing  problem. 

It  is  my  hope.  Mr.  President,  that 
the  onerous  1988  technical  correction 
will  be,  at  the  very  least,  applied  only 
prospectively.  I  hope  to  work  with 
others  in  securing  a  recorrection  of 
section  108(g)  that  will  provide  real 
debt  relief  to  distressed  American 
farmers. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Shelby).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


MONUMENTAL  DECISION  FOR 
VIETNAM  VETERANS 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President,  the 
veterans  in  this  country  owe  the  Viet- 
nam veterans  of  America  a  real  debt  of 
gratitude.  For  the  last  5  years  that  or- 
ganization in  particular  has  helped 
lead  the  way  in  arguing  that  the  Fed- 
eral CJovemment  has  set  a  double 
standard  with  regard  to  the  way  we 
treat  veterans  exposed  to  agent 
orange.  Agent  orange  victims  have 
been  put  in  a  separate  class,  set  apart 
from  all  other  veterans  in  the  way  we 
determine  eligibility  for  disability 
compensation. 

For  the  most  part,  that  organiza- 
tion's arguments  have  fallen  on  deaf 
ears.  The  courts,  the  administration, 
and  even  to  a  certain  extent  the  Con- 
gress, have  not  been  willing  to  listen. 

Last  week  a  Federal  judge  in  Califor- 
nia provided  us  with  a  landmark  deci- 
sion in  a  case  initiated  by  WA.  That 
judge  ruled  for  the  first  time  that  the 
WA.  the  American  Legion,  the  VFW, 
the  DAV.  and  many  Members  of  Con- 
gress were  right,  that  indeed  Vietnam 
veterans  who  were  disabled  as  a  result 
of  their  exposure  to  agent  orange  are 
being  held  to  an  unfair  standard.  Fur- 
thermore, he  ruled  that,  indeed, 
within  the  unfair  standard  itself  we 
are  not  giving  the  veterans  the  benefit 
of  the  doubt  that  the  law  in  question- 
Public  Law  98-542— guarantees  them. 
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The  significance  of  this  decision 
could  be  monumental.  Certainly  it  is 
going  to  require  the  Department  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  to  write  new,  far 
more  generous,  regulations,  and,  with- 
out question,  it  is  going  to  require  that 
the  Department  reopen  each  and 
every  one  of  the  over  30,000  agent 
orange-related  claims  filed  by  disabled 
veterans.  Maybe  now  those  veterans 
will  get  the  fair  and  careful  attention 
they  deserved  all  along. 

The  only  problem  with  that  good 
news  is  that  we  have  had  to  wait  5 
years  for  it  to  come  about,  and  that  is 
wrong.  Those  disabled  veterans  have 
never  asked  for  anything  more  than 
their  due,  anything  more  than  what 
any  other  disabled  veteran  has  asked 
the  Government  to  provide  them.  In 
the  cases  of  other  presimiptive  disabil- 
ities, and  there  are  now  54,  we  have 
given  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  to  veter- 
ans. Now  we  are  asking,  once  again 
that  the  Veterans'  Administration  re- 
alize the  consequences  of  this  decision 
in  California  and,  recognizing  those 
consequences,  establish  presumptive 
disability  compensation  for  at  least 
non-Hodgkin's  lymphoma  and  soft- 
tissue  sarcoma  and  open  its  eyes  to  in- 
formation on  the  many  other  diseases 
that  may  also  be  associated  with 
agent  orange  exposvu-e. 

The  past  administration  tried — and 
succeeded  in  making  this  simple  issue 
of  fairness  a  more  complicated  one. 
There  have  been  delays  and  there 
have  been  denials;  there  have  been  sci- 
entific and  legal  technicalities,  such  as 
the  VA  regulations  in  question— all 
used  to  thwart  the  agent  orange  vic- 
tim's right  to  compensation.  But  some- 
how the  judge  was  able  to  sift  through 
all  of  this.  He  spoke  with  clarity  and 
got  the  argument  back  to  the  real 
Issue— that  veterans  disabled  by  agent 
orange  have  been  cheated. 

So  now  the  question  is,  where  do  we 
go  from  here?  Certainly  with  non- 
Hodgkin's  Ijrmphoma  and  soft-tissue 
sarcoma,  there  can  be  no  question  that 
the  VA  would  be  making  a  tragic  mis- 
take—and I  indicated  this  to  the  Sec- 
retary just  this  morning— if  they 
appeal  this  decision.  They  will  be 
making  a  tragic  mistake  if,  once  again, 
they  obfuscate  this  issue  and  go  back 
to  all  the  technicalities  they  have 
relied  upon  for  8  years  to  create  a 
tragic  and  neglectful  policy. 

So  I  am  hopeful  that  this  landmark 
decision  will  require  new,  landmark  de- 
cisionmaking within  the  Department 
of  Veterans'  Affairs.  A  new  policy  is 
long  overdue. 

It  is  raining  outside,  but  I  will  bet  if 
you  were  to  go  to  the  Vietnam  veter- 
ans memorial  right  now,  there  would 
be  people  there.  As  I  was  walking  over 
to  the  floor,  I  was  reminded  once 
again  of  my  first  visit  to  that  memori- 
al. In  this  city  it  is  difficult  to  find  a 
memorial  that  is  unlike  all  the  others. 
But  there  is  one.  It  is  the  Vietnam  vet- 


erans memorial.  Every  other  memorial 
is  white.  That  one  is  black.  If  you  go 
to  the  memorial  on  any  given  day,  you 
are  inevitably  struck  by  the  number  of 
people  who  kneel  at  that  memorial, 
who  place  flowers,  notes,  flags,  and 
gifts  there,  who  put  their  fingers  in 
the  letters  of  the  names  inscribed  in 
that  black  marble.  I  have  not  forgot- 
ten my  first  visit  there.  I  have  not  for- 
gotten it  because  of  what  was  said  to 
me  as  I  and  the  Vietnam  veterans  with 
me  turned  away  from  it. 

I  saw  mothers  and  wives,  sisters  and 
brothers  look  with  awe  at  that  monu- 
ment. When  I  turned  away,  I  might 
have  missed  its  meaning  were  it  not 
for  the  admonition  I  got  from  the  vet- 
erans who  were  with  me  that  day. 
They  said,  "Tom,  the  meaning  of  this 
memorial  isn't  what  you've  just  seen 
because  it  is  not  what  you  carve  in 
marble  that  ultimately  is  going  to 
have  an  effect  on  me,  it  is  what  you 
write  in  law." 

There  is  nothing  more  meaningful  to 
me  as  I  consider  this  court  ruling  and 
the  legislation  we  wrote  in  1984  as  an 
answer  to  that  admonition.  It  is  not 
what  we  carved  in  marble  in  that  black 
memorial.  It  is  what  we  write  in  law 
that  means  something  to  the  thou- 
sands of  veterans  and  their  survivors, 
who  deserve  justice  and  acknowledg- 
ment. Now  is  the  time  to  speak  clearly 
and  forcefully  about  the  need  to 
ensure  that  victims  of  agent  orange  fi- 
nally get  a  fair  chance. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  is  recog- 
nized. 
Mr.  COATS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Coats  pertain- 
ing to  the  introduction  of  legislation 
are  located  in  today's  Record  under 
"Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions.") 


DAVID  B.  PERINI  ON  COMPETI- 
TIVENESS IN  THE  U.S.  CON- 
STRUCTION INDUSTRY 
Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  U.S. 
economic  competitiveness  has  been  a 
topic  often  discussed  in  recent  years. 
Increasingly,  as  we  in  the  Senate  and 
throughout  Government  address  an 
issue,  we  examine  its  impact  on  U.S. 
economic  competitiveness.  And  al- 
though I  firmly  believe  that  we  in  gov- 
ernment must  do  everything  we  can  to 
address  the  demands  of  an  increasing- 
ly global,  technological,  and  competi- 
tive marketplace,  it  is  U.S.  business 
leaders  who  are  on  the  front  lines  of 
this  struggle. 


One  such  leader  in  my  State  of  Mas- 
sachusetts is  a  man  who  has  taken 
concrete  action  to  meet  the  challenge 
of  global  competition  head  on.  David 
Perini  is  chairman  and  president  of 
Perini  Corp.,  a  highly  successful  con- 
struction concern  which,  although 
based  in  Framingham,  MA,  operates 
throughout  the  United  States  and 
overseas. 

Recently,  in  remarks  to  the  Con- 
struction Innovation  Forum,  Mr. 
Perini  suggested  some  ways  in  which 
the  U.S.  construction  industry  might 
meet  the  demands  of  foreign  competi- 
tion and  aggressively  pursue  a  larger 
share  of  the  global  marketplace.  These 
ideas  are  applicable  not  only  to  the 
construction  industry  but  to  industry 
nationwide.  Mr.  Perini  also  addresses 
the  role  of  government  In  facilitating 
increased  research  and  development 
and  fostering  greater  economic 
growth. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  David  Perini's  re- 
marks to  the  Construction  Innovation 
Forum  be  placed  in  the  Record  for  the 
benefit  of  all  Senators. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  re- 
marks were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Remarks  or  David  B.  I*erini 

Tharik  you. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen— I  share  your  ex- 
citement as  we  inaugurate  tonight  the 
awards  program  of  the  Construction  Inno- 
vation Forum;  I  share  your  pride  in  bringing 
the  concept  to  this  stage;  and  I  share  your 
confidence  in  its  success.  I  believe  all  of  the 
diverse  elements  of  the  construction  indus- 
try will  join  together  in  embracing  and  sup- 
porting it. 

There  is  a  story  told  about  the  laboratory 
technician  who  was  engaged  in  breeding  in- 
novations. He  crossed  a  tiger  and  a  para- 
keet. "What  did  you  get?"  he  was  asked. 
"Well,  we  don't  reaUy  know."  he  said,  'but 
when  it  sings,  you'd  better  listen!" 

A  few  years  ago.  the  Business  Roundtable 
created  the  Construction  Industry  Cost  Ef- 
fectiveness Project.  At  that  time,  we  knew 
that  construction  users,  our  clients,  who  pay 
the  bills,  were  telling  us  we'd  better  listen. 
By  and  large,  I  think  we  did— we  took  to 
heart  the  criticisms  and  suggestions  con- 
tained in  those  thorough  studies  of  con- 
struction operations  and  we  learned  from 
them.  Regrettably,  it  appears  we  needed  the 
push  that  those  studies  gave  us.  It  just 
seems  to  be  the  nature  of  our  great  indus- 
try, the  largest  provider  of  services  to  the 
nation  and  so  often  called  a  "fragmented" 
industry,  that  we  need  a  focus  for  our  activi- 
ties. 

It  isn't  that  we  have  not  had  or  don't  have 
innovation  now.  My  father  used  to  call  it 

"ingenuity."  He  urged  us  to  "observe,  time 
and  analyze"  our  every  activity,  "use  inge- 
nuity" to  improve  them,  and  to  record  the 
results  dally  In  our  diaries.  Many  companies 
can  look  back  and  cite  examples  of  innova- 
tion. In  the  1920's  we  brought  the  first  gas- 
driven  power  shovel  to  New  England;  a  few 
years  later,  we  were  setting  records  on  the 
Boston  to  Worcester  Turnpike  with  newly 
developed  side-discharge  concrete  paving 
machines;  we  have  resourceful  mechanics 
who  have  frequently  come  up  with  creative 
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modifications  for  equipment  to  save  time 
and  money.  We  pioneered  the  use  of  critical 
path  scheduling  in  Canada  in  the  mid  '50's. 
A  few  years  ago  we  developed  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alberta,  a  high  powered  laser  for 
welding  pipe  in  the  field.  It  has  always  been 
the  essence  (and  the  fascination)  of  this 
business  that  every  project  has  its  particu- 
lar problems.  Many  of  these  are  solved 
through  the  original  thinlLing  of  our  people, 
or  borrowed  from  what  we  may  luiow  of  our 
competitors. 

What.  then,  has  been  the  difficulty? 
Partly  it's  cost  constraints— Insufficient 
margins,  etc.  However,  in  a  sense  this  can  be 
a  cop  out.  And  all  too  frequently  we  fail  to 
capture  and  communicate  our  own  innova- 
tions, even  among  our  own  projects  or  divi- 
sions. 

We  have  been  pursuing  innovation  in  an 
unorganized  way.  In  "fits  and  starts."  We're 
like  the  two  fellows  who  were  hunting  in 
the  wilderness  of  Alaska.  They  shot  an 
enormous  moose.  How  to  get  it  out  of  the 
bush?  They  decided,  over  the  violent  objec- 
tions of  their  pUot.  to  lash  the  moose  to  the 
plane  and  fly  it  back  to  civilization.  The 
plane  roared  down  the  crude  runway  and, 
predictably,  crashed  into  the  trees.  Mo- 
ments of  silence,  then  a  voice  came  from  the 
wreckage:  "How  did  we  do?"  His  friend  re- 
plied: "We  got  about  fifty  yards  farther 
than  we  did  last  year!" 

We  can  no  longer  afford  to  register  losses, 
or  "no  gain"  or  just  a  few  yards  now  and 
then  in  our  efforts  to  innovate  and  cut 
costs.  We  need  more  spectacular  plays  and 
some  touchdowns.  It's  fortuitous  that  the 
Construction  Innovation  Forum  is  providing 
us  with  a  goal  line  to  summon  our  best  ef- 
forts. 

There  is  a  lot  of  peer  pressure  in  our  in- 
dustry. When  one  company  hears  of  an- 
other being  honored  and  rewarded,  the  com- 
petitive element  will  prevail  and  this 
Awards  Program  should  flourish  in  the 
years  to  come. 

On  a  smaller  scale,  we  are  finding  this  to 
be  true  with  our  own  company's  nomina- 
tions for  an  Annual  Extraordinary  Achieve- 
ment Award,  with  trophies  and  cash  bo- 
nuses offered  the  winners.  We  give  these 
awards  for  major  enhancement  of  our  skills, 
technology,  markets  or  industry  reputation. 

In  a  kind  of  long-range  tandem  with  the 
CIP  Awards  Program,  we  know  that  we 
must  do  something  as  an  industry  about 
R&D.  According  to  the  1988  study  of  the 
Committee  on  the  International  Construc- 
tion Industry,  other  countries  are  devoting 
much  more  in  resources  and  effort  than  the 
United  States  into  construction  R&D. 

The  most  active  nation,  to  no  one's  sur- 
prise, surely  is  Japan,  where  a  Ministry  of 
Construction  has  been  established  and  is 
held  responsible  for  setting  national  policy 
and  encouraging  private  firms  to  pursue 
R&D.  More  than  20  of  the  largest  firms  in 
Japan  invest  one  percent  of  sales  in  R&D 
and  get  a  tax  deduction  for  it.  Each  firm  has 
its  own  elaborate  Research  Center.  During 
the  past  few  years,  many  billions  of  dollars 
worth  of  construction  contracts  have  been 
won  in  the  U.S.  by  the  Japanese.  Their 
dogged  determination,  thoroughness  and 
long-range  view  of  the  future  are  well  recog- 
nized in  construction  as  well  as  in  other  in- 
dustries. It  is  said  that  on  one  occasion  an 
American  businessman  who  was  calling 
upon  a  Japanese  businessman  asked  if  the 
Japanese  company  did  long  range  planning. 
"Of  courae,"  was  the  response.  "Over  3-5 
years?"  "No,  over  100  years." 

As  a  group,  UJ3.  contractors  appear  to  be 
carrying  out  very  little  R&D.  That  which 


exists  has  usually  been  directed  towards 
particular  problems  on  particular  projects. 
Once  the  problems  are  solved,  they  are  too 
often  forgotten. 

On  the  other  hand,  industrial  America, 
particularly  the  Hi-Tech  industry,  has  for 
many  years  utilized  such  techniques  as 
R&D  partnerships  to  pool  resources  to  de- 
velop new  or  improved  products,  processes, 
and  techniques. 

The  advantages  for  the  construction  in- 
dustry to  utilize  R&D  partnerships  are  obvi- 
ous. The  dollars  and  brainpower  of  several 
companies  could  be  pooled  and  directed 
toward  the  development  of  some  new  con- 
struction technique  or  application.  The  ex- 
penses would  be  tax  deductible,  and  under 
certain  circumstances  the  partnership  could 
qualify  for  research  tax  credits  if  the  re- 
search is  undertaken  to  discover  informa- 
tion which  is  technical  in  nature,  and  re- 
sults from  a  process  of  experimentation. 

This  is  a  limiting  aspect  however.  Our  gov- 
ernment could  enhance  our  competitiveness 
by  allowing  for  tax  credits  for  productivity 
enhancement  techniques  both  in  systems 
and  equipment  and  not  just  for  lab  re- 
search. Presently  Japanese  contractors  re- 
ceive a  tax  credit  for  research  and  develop- 
ment, including  new  and  improved  produc- 
tion techniques,  equal  to  20%  of  the  current 
years  costs.  This  specifically  does  not  re- 
quire basic  lab  research. 

Our  Government  might  also  help  to  stim- 
ulate innovation  by  loosening  existing  tax 
regulations  to  allow  Private  Foundations  to 
fund  university  research  to  benefit  directly 
and.  for  a  period  of  time,  exclusively,  the 
donor  companies.  Presently  the  results  of 
such  research  must  be  available  to  the 
public.  Permitting  a  period  of  exclusive  use 
would  appeal  to  the  enlightened  self  inter- 
est of  companies  in  the  industry  and  in  the 
long  run  enhance  our  cost  effectiveness  and 
competitiveness. 

After  years  of  talking  about  it,  Perini  has 
finally  put  together  its  own  R&D  Depart- 
ment. We've  appointed  a  very  senior  experi- 
enced construction  executive  to  head  this 
up.  Very  briefly,  its  mission  is  to  develop 
better  construction  methods,  procedures  or 
systems  to  increase  productivity,  reduce 
costs  and  thereby  increase  profitability. 

Working  with  a  Committee  made  up  of 
top  management  representatives  from  our 
internal  users,  i.e.  our  construction  operat- 
ing units,  this  department  wiU: 

Inventory  successful  methods  now  used  by 
Perini,  and  research  specific  areas  of  inter- 
est for  use  across  the  company. 

Monitor  industry  research:  methodologies 
used  by  peer  companies  and  subcontractors, 
U.S.  and  foreign;  and  where  appropriate, 
commission  research  by  academic  institu- 
tions. 

Maintain  a  research  library  and  catalog 
system,  and  disseminate  new  techniques  to 
our  construction  divisions  through  periodic 
bulletins. 

This  is  not  a  lab  operation— no  scientists 
walking  around  in  white  coats.  This  is  just 
common  sense.  In  an  industry  which  brims 
over  with  iimovative-creative  people,  we 
need  to  capture  and  disseminate  for  our  own 
use  our  own  innovations-to  study  what 
other  industry  iimovators  are  doing  and 
build  on  them.  To  reward  our  own  people 
for  their  ideas  and  innovations  and  thereby 
stimulate  fresh  thinking  and  new  approach- 
es which  will  make  us  more  productive  and 
efficient. 

We're  expecting  a  lot  from  this  initiative, 
and  we  hope  it  will  produce  some  worthy 
nominations  for  Construction  Innovation 
Forum  Awards. 


As  I  mentioned  in  the  beginning,  I'm  so 
enthusiastic  about  your  new  undertaking 
because  I  believe  it  will  combat  inertia,  in- 
spire more  R&D  efforts  on  a  wide-ranging 
basis  and  result  in  much  improved  perform- 
ance in  our  industry:  it  will  serve  to  adver- 
tise some  of  our  t>est  achievements  and 
bring  us  all  closer  together  in  the  pride  we 
have  in  our  industry.  Thank  you. 


CATASTROPHIC  HEALTH  CARE 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  several  thousand  South 
Dakota  senior  citizens  who  have  con- 
tacted me,  I  am  pleased  to  go  on 
record  in  support  of  a  reduction  in  the 
Medicare  surtax  that  finances  the  Cas- 
tastrophic  Health  Care  Program.  The 
tax  is  both  excessive  and  a  financial 
hardship  to  seniors  who  have  saved 
for  their  retirement  years. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  cur- 
rent surtax  will  produce  at  least  $4.9 
billion  more  than  is  needed  to  cover 
the  cost  of  benefits  and  provide  a  rea- 
sonable reserve  fund.  Retaining  sub- 
stantial excess  revenue  is  an  injustice 
to  older  citizens  who  have  worked 
hard  all  their  lives  to  save  for  their  re- 
tirement years. 

I  have  written  to  the  President  and 
Treasury  Secretary  Nicholas  Brady  re- 
questing that  the  surtax  be  reduced. 
Further,  I  applaud  the  decision  of  our 
distinguished  colleague.  Senator  Bent- 
sen,  who  has  announced  that  hearings 
on  the  catastrophic  program  will  occur 
in  the  near  future. 

We  must  not  only  reduce  the  supple- 
mental premium  but  also  reexamine 
the  entire  method  used  to  calculate 
the  surtax.  It  is  imperative  that  this 
program  be  evaluated  in  light  of  what 
our  senior  citizens  are  telling  us.  I 
stand  committed  to  reducing  the  pre- 
mium and  further  analysis  of  the 
method  used  to  finance  the  program. 


NATIONAL  BICENTENNIAL  COM- 
PETITION ON  THE  CONSTITU- 
TION AND  BILL  OF  RIGHTS 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  last 
week,  in  our  Nation's  Capital,  over  950 
young  people  from  44  States  gathered 
to  participate  in  the  National  Bicen- 
tennial Competition  on  the  Constitu- 
tion and  Bill  of  Rights.  I  am  proud  to 
armounce  that  a  team  from  Hillcrest 
High  School,  in  Midvale,  UT,  repre- 
sented my  State.  These  young  scholars 
have  worked  hard  to  reach  the  nation- 
al finals  by  winning  the  district  and 
the  State  competitions,  and  I  would 
like  to  wish  them  the  best  as  they 
compete  for  the  national  title. 

The  members  of  the  Utah  team  are: 
Amber  Bigler,  Randall  Butterfield, 
Ryan  Call,  Kyle  Curtis.  Beth  Cole- 
man, Graden  Jackson.  Michelle  Krelo, 
Angela  Litster.  Nathan  McCleery, 
Paul  Newman,  Jennifer  Nielson,  Brock 
Pease,  Melanie  Selcho,  Melanie  Seras- 
sio,  and  Allen  Thomell. 
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Along  with  the  students,  their  teach- 
er, Sharon  L.  Kerns,  deserves  much  of 
the  credit  for  the  success  of  the  team 
to  date.  Mark  Garfield,  the  district  co- 
ordinator, and  Dr.  Rulon  Garfield,  the 
State  coordinator,  have  also  worked 
hard  to  help  their  team  reach  the 
finals. 

The  National  Bicentennial  Competi- 
tion on  the  Constitution  and  Bill  of 
Rights  is  an  extensive  educational  pro- 
gram developed  to  educate  young 
people  about  the  Constitution  and  Bill 
of  Rights.  With  the  support  of  Con- 
gress, the  active  involvement  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  Senators,  and  the  ef- 
forts of  thousands  of  civil  and  educa- 
tion leaders,  1,022,320  students  have 
studied  the  curriculum;  14,381  teach- 
ers are  teaching  the  course;  420  con- 
gressional districts  and  the  five  terri- 
tories have  fully  functioning  pro- 
grams: 92  U.S.  Senators  are  supporting 
the  program  in  their  States;  and  393 
U.S.  Representatives  are  participating 
in  their  districts. 

The  program  provides  students  with 
a  specially  designed  6-week  course  of 
study  designed  to  provide  upper  ele- 
mentary, middle,  and  high  school  stu- 
dents with  a  fundamental  understand- 
ing of  the  Constitution  and  Bill  of 
Rights  and  the  principles  and  values 
they  embody.  Students  complete  the 
instructional  portion  of  the  program 
with  a  test  designed  to  measure  their 
constitutional  literacy  and  receive  a 
certificate  of  achievement  signed  by 
their  U.S.  Representative. 

Once  again,  I  congratulate  the  fine 
students  from  the  beautiful  State  of 
Utah  on  their  achievement.  I  hope 
they  not  only  study  the  Constitution 
but  work  throughout  their  lives  to 
defend  it. 
Thank  you.  I  yield  the  floor. 


hard  work,  ethics  and  dedication  that 
many  have  been  hard  pressed  to 
follow.  He  strove  to  make  the  State, 
cities,  and  neighborhoods  places  where 
families  could  feel  safe;  where  chil- 
dren could  be  free  of  the  specter  of 
crime  and  fear. 

His  career  is  an  example  of  how  one 
man  can  make  a  difference.  He  made  a 
difference  for  countless  families,  busi- 
nesses, and  law  enforcement  agencies. 

Evelle  was  a  pioneer  of  constuner 
and  environmental  protection.  He  real- 
ized before  many  others  that  protec- 
tion meant  more  than  lives  and  prop- 
erty, it  meant  our  coastline,  our  chil- 
drens'  toys,  and  our  parks. 

That  spirit  and  experience  was  rec- 
ognized by  Ronald  Reagan  when  the 
President  called  upon  Evelle  to  serve 
as  chairman  on  the  President's  Task 
Force  on  the  Administration  of  Jus- 
tice. 

His  work  as  a  prosecutor,  judge,  and 
law  enforcement  officer  was  marked 
by  determination,  compassion,  and 
common  sense.  His  commitment  to 
good  government  is  a  legacy  all  of  us 
would  do  well  to  heed. 

Gayle  and  I  extend  our  condolences 
to  Millie  and  Evelle's  son,  Eric.  They 
can  be  proud— as  we  all  are— of 
Evelle's  contributions  and  legacy.  He 
will  be  long  remembered  by  those  of 
us  who  knew  his  humor,  were  touched 
by  his  values,  and  honored  with  his 
friendship. 


TRIBUTE  TO  EVELLE  YOUNGER 
Mr.  wn^ON.  Mr.  President,  the 
recent  passing  of  Evelle  Younger 
closes  a  great  chapter  in  California 
politics,  of  which  Califomians  are 
rightly  proud,  for  Evelle  Younger  was 
a  man  of  deep  conviction  and  lofty 
achievement  who  leaves  a  great  legacy 
to  the  people  of  my  State. 

Having  known  Evelle  personally  and 
professionally  for  the  past  25  years,  I 
am  deeply  saddened  at  his  passing.  He 
was  a  conscientious  and  dedicated  man 
who  gave  far  more  to  California  than 
he  took.  He  championed  many  causes, 
and  we  will  miss  him. 

Evelle  Younger's  contributions  to 
California  are  too  numerous  to  cata- 
log. He  was  a  great  man  who  served 
our  State  selflessly  and  devotedly. 

His  career  distinguished  him  as  a 
tough  prosecutor.  As  district  attorney 
of  Los  Angeles,  he  oversaw  prosecu- 
tion of  Charles  Manson  and  Robert 
Kennedy's  assassin,  Sirhan  Sirhan. 

His  work  as  a  district  attorney  and 
as  attorney  general  set  standards  of 


QUIET  MILLS,  SLOW  DEATH 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
State  of  Oregon  has  a  heritage  rich 
with  tales  of  pioneers  and  early  citi- 
zens who  lived  their  lives  working  in 
the  lush  forests.  Timber  is  big  in 
Oregon:  It  provides  the  basic  living 
wage  for  thousands  of  residents  and 
economic  benefits  to  the  entire  State. 

But  this  forest  resource-based  econo- 
my is  not  always  stable  and  the  indus- 
try faces  another  crisis  because  log 
supplies  are  down.  Elected  officials 
from  the  Pacific  Northwest  are  work- 
ing with  several  Federal  agencies, 
looking  for  a  solution  to  the  problems 
facing  us.  As  we  consider  options,  I  am 
reminded  by  Oregonians  that  decisions 
made  by  Federal  agencies  and  Federal 
lawmakers  have  tremendous  impact  on 
their  ability  to  put  bread  on  the  table. 
When  I  came  across  this  article  by 
Robert  Heilman  of  Myrtle  Creek,  I 
was  certain  that  his  story  should  be 
shared. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Heilman's  article  from  the  May  3, 
1989.  Oregonian  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


[Prom  the  Oregonian,  May  3.  1989] 

Quiet  Mills,  Slow   Death— Iw   Sukviving 

THB  Timber  Recession,  Pride  and  Shame 

First  to  Disappear 

"While  the  1979-1985  years  were  disap- 
pointing for  wood  products  manufacturers 
and  workers  alike,  the  net  result  may  well 
have  been  a  blessing  in  disguise  for  the  sur- 
vival and  long-term  health  of  the  industry. 
Hundreds  of  inefficient  sawmill,  veneer  and 
plywood  plants  have  been  shut  down. 
Others  have  been  modernized  and  stream- 
lined to  achieve  maximum  return  per  unit 
of  product.  New  products  have  been  devel- 
oped which  require  lower  labor  costs,  cheap>- 
er  raw  materials  and  result  in  a  better  value 
to  end-user.  The  net  effect  is  a  leaner,  more 
productive  and  cost-effective  industry.  .  .  . 

"One  of  the  principal  means  of  reducing 
costs,  of  course,  is  to  lower  wage  rates." 

—Development  Report  and  Plan  1986-1987. 

CGD  Business  Development  Corp., 

Roseburg,  Ore.,  July  1986. 

(By  Robert  Heilman) 
I  used  to  work  for  a  white-haired,  old  gyp- 
pologger  who  taught  me  many  things  about 
living  and  working  around  here.  I  remember 
one  morning  when  he  told  me  about  the  re- 
cession of  1958.  We  were  taking  a  coffee 
break  in  the  little  two-man  sawmill  he'd 
built  with  discarded  equipment  and  old 
truck  parts.  As  he  talked,  we  watched  a  bird 
building  her  nest  In  the  rafters  of  the  mill 
shed. 

It  was  1978  and  timber  Industry  wages  and 
per  capita  income  levels  in  Douglas  County 
were  at  an  all-time  high. 

"They  used  to  call  them  panics,"  he  said, 
"and  then  It  was  depressions,  and  nowadays 
they  call  them  recessions,  but  it's  all  the 
same  thing.  Every  time  things  get  rolling 
good  to  where  there's  lots  of  small  outfits 
working,  money  gets  tight  and  the  bottom 
falls  out  of  everything.  Then,  after  the 
smoke  clears,  you  look  around  and  most  all 
the  little  guys  are  gone  and  the  big  outfits 
are  bigger  than  ever." 

That  particular  slump,  back  in  '58,  had 
cost  him  his  home  and  his  sawmill.  He  went 
to  work  In  Northern  California  as  head 
sawyer  and  then  supervisor  of  someone 
else's  mill.  He  stayed  a  few  years,  long 
enough  to  gather  up  a  grub  stake  and 
return  home  to  begin  again.  "A  man  does 
what  he  has  to  do  to  get  by."  he  said. 

In  1982,  I  bought  a  Brown  Swiss  milk  cow 
and  raised  a  small  flock  of  laying  hens.  The 
unemployment  rate  that  year  averaged  17.2 
percent  In  our  country. 

The  cow  gave  four  gallons  of  milk  every 
day  and  the  hens  laid  about  a  dozen  eggs.  I 
began  selling  eggs  and  milk  to  my  friends  at 
cost.  I  let  them  have  the  food  on  credit  and 
allowed  them  to  pay  with  barter  (poached 
venison  on  one  occasion)  or  with  food 
stamps  when  they  didn't  have  the  money. 

Poor  people  break  laws  as  a  matter  of  sur- 
vival; corporations  break  laws  as  a  matter  of 
business  acumen.  Like  many  of  my  neigh- 
bors (and  all  of  my  friends)  I  lived  as  the 
pettiest  sort  of  criminal— driving  without 
car  insurance;  selling  raw,  uninspected  milk; 
accepting  food  stamps  without  authoriza- 
tion; eating  poached  fish  and  game. 

It  Is  not  something  I  am  proud  of  nor  par- 
ticularly ashamed  of.  either.  Pride  and 
shame  were  luxuries  we  couldn't  afford  at 
the  time.  Sometimes  the  jug  of  milk  and 
carton  of  eggs  I  dropped  off  was  all  that  a 
family  had  to  eat.  Somehow  there  was 
always  enough  cash  for  a  bale  of  alfalfa  hay 
or  a  sack  of  grain  when  I  needed  It. 
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By  the  fall  of  1985.  unemplosnnent  had 
dropped  to  11.6  percent  with  the  long-await- 
ed tricUe-down.  By  then  most  of  the  fami- 
lies who  were  my  customers  and  friends 
were  gone.  There  weren't  enough  of  them 
left  in  the  valley  to  cover  the  cow's  feed 
costs.  I  gave  up  my  one-man,  one-cow,  non- 
profit dairy  and  sold  her  at  auction. 

Bit  by  bit,  we  lost  our  self-respect  as  we 
knocked  up  against  hard  realities  and  even 
harder  institutions  that  were  indifferent  to 
our  humanity.  It  was  a  slow  process,  one 
that  we  feared  but  couldn't  really  see  hap- 
pening. 

It's  hard  to  wait  when  you're  used  to 
working.  There's  a  slow,  steady  erosion  that 
wears  down  a  few  people  first,  and  then 
whole  families  crumble  like  dirt  clods  run- 
ning through  your  fingers.  Finally,  the  com- 
munity itself  is  gone,  washed  downriver. 
never  to  return.  "And  I  alone  am  escaped  to 
teU  thee. " 

Davey  was  my  neighbor's  son  when  we 
lived  in  town.  He  and  I  worked  on  the  same 
tree-planting  crew  for  a  local  mill  during 
the  winter  of  1976.  In  the  spring  of  that 
year  he  got  a  Job  in  the  mill.  He  was  18, 
fresh  out  of  high  school,  and  earning  $5.35 
an  hour. 

In  the  spring  of  1986, 1  ran  into  him  in  the 
grocery  store.  He's  been  out  of  work  for 
nearly  a  year  but  had  just  landed  a  job  in 
another  mill.  He  was  grateful  to  have  found 
work,  which  I  could  understand  since  he  was 
now  28,  married  and  a  father. 

"Well,  that's  good  to  hear."  I  congratulat- 
ed him.  "How  much  are  you  making?" 

"$4.75  an  hour." 

I  should  have  kept  my  mouth  shut.  But  a 
little  mental  arithmetic  told  me  that,  given 
the  inflation  rate,  he  was  earning  about  half 
the  pay  he  had  as  a  raw  kid. 

"Jeeze!  You  guys  are  still  eligible  for  food 
stamps." 

He  looked  away,  over  at  the  stacked  boxes 
of  margarine  before  he  spoke. 

"Yeah.  well,  actually  I'm  getting  more 
than  most  of  the  guys  because  I've  got  expe- 
rience. Starting  pay's  $4  an  hour. " 

It's  been  an  odd  sort  of  recovery.  Timber 
harvest  levels  for  Douglas  County  were  400 
million  board  feet  higher  in  1986  than  in 
1978,  but  produced  $55  million  less  in  wages. 
While  the  timber  industry  has  become 
"leaner,  more  productive  and  cost-effec- 
tive," the  people  have  simply  become  leaner. 

In  1938,  the  sixth  straight  year  of  econom- 
ic recovery  brought  one  in  six  Umpquans  in 
for  emergency  food  boxes  or  meals.  Local 
relief  agencies  estimate  that  less  than  5.000 
pounds  of  emergency  food  were  distributed 
in  Douglas  County  in  1978.  Today  the  93.000 
people  living  on  the  Umpqua  eat  nearly  a 
million  pounds  of  emergency  food  every 
year. 


UNCOMPENSATED  CARE— THE 
THREAT  AND  THE  CHALLENGE 


UMI 


Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  our 
Nation  provides  the  best  health  care 
in  the  world,  but  it  is  still  beleaguered 
by  high  costs,  incurable  disease,  and. 
in  some  areas,  inaccessible  care.  Too 
many  children  and  adults  are  unable 
to  get  the  kind  of  medical  attention 
they  need. 

Congress  has  already  undertalcen 
some  difficult  exercises  in  health  care 
and  has  made  some  very  important 
changes  in  the  system.  As  we  consider 
how  we  can  bring  down  the  costs  of 


treatment  and  provide  compensated 
care  for  all,  we  must  loolc  at  our 
health  care  needs  and  goals. 

The  Oregon  Legislature  has  been 
talcing  a  lead  in  debating  the  issues  of 
health  care  compensation.  Dr.  John 
Kitzhaber,  the  Oregon  State  Senate 
President  has  been  instrumental  in  de- 
fining the  issues.  In  a  clear,  cogent 
style,  he  addresses  the  problem  of  un- 
compensated care  and  I  believe  that 
his  writings  are  worth  sharing. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Dr. 
Kitzhaber 's  article  from  the  June  1988 
Western  Journal  of  Medicine  be  print- 
ed in  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Uncompensated  Care— The  Threat  and  the 

Challenge 

(By  John  Kitzhaber,  M.D.) 

The  growing  crisis  in  uncompensated 
health  care  poses  one  of  the  most  serious 
threats  facing  the  medical  profession  today. 
If  left  unresolved,  it  will  not  only  erode  the 
health  of  our  society  and  lead  to  an  erosion 
of  the  clinical  autonomy  of  physicians,  but 
it  will  also  undermine  the  very  principles  on 
which  our  health  care  system  has  been 
built.  In  addition,  it  will  lead  to  increased 
regulation  of  the  practice  of  medicine,  and, 
quite  probably,  to  a  government-controlled 
health  care  delivery  system. 

To  understand  this  threat,  the  challenge 
it  poses,  and  our  critical  role  in  its  resolu- 
tion, we  must  first  consider  the  evolution  of 
our  American  health  care  system. 

The  health  care  system  we  enjoy  in  this 
country  was  founded  on  the  principle  of 
universal  access,  the  idea  that  all  Ameri- 
cans, regardless  of  their  income,  should 
have  access  to  the  health  care  system  and  to 
all  the  services  it  has  to  offer.  We  physi- 
cians were  able  to  deliver  on  this  social  ob- 
jective because  of  our  fee-for-service  reim- 
bursement system  and  the  ability  to  cost 
shift.  So  when  the  poor  came  for  treatment, 
the  service  was  rendered,  and  the  cost  was 
merely  shifted  to  someone  who  could  pay, 
through  an  incremental  increase  in  their 
bill  or  in  their  insurance  premium. 

It  is  important  to  realize  that  this  policy 
was  no  accident  but  was  the  result  of  con- 
scious decisions  in  both  the  public  and  pri- 
vate sectors.  In  the  public  sector,  the  enact- 
ment of  Medicare  and  Medicaid  in  1964  ex- 
tended coverage  to  the  poor  and  elderly.  At 
the  same  time,  there  was  a  rapid  expansion 
of  private  health  insurance  policies  funded 
primarily  through  employment.  This  rapid 
growth  of  public  and  private  third-party  in- 
surance coverage  led  to  the  belief  that,  in 
America,  health  care  for  the  poor  was  free, 
when  in  fact  it  was  b^ing  subsidized  primari- 
ly by  the  government  and  by  the  business 
community. 

Thus,  we  created  what  we  felt  to  be  an 
ideal  health  care  system.  It  was  a  system 
with  no  financial  restraints,  where  individ- 
uals had  access  to  as  much  health  care  as 
they  needed  or  wanted  regardless  of  their 
income.  Physicians  could  practice  pure  med- 
icine, viewing  their  patients  primarily  from 
the  standpoint  of  their  health  needs  with- 
out concerning  themselves  about  their  abili- 
ty to  pay.  But  this  system  also  encouraged 
utilization  and  led  to  the  deeply  held  social 
belief  in  this  country  that  health  care  is  a 
right.  Not  surprisingly,  this  resulted  in  a 
dramatic    increase    in    expenditures.    The 


amount  we  spend  each  year  on  health  care 
has  grown  from  $75  billion  in  1980  to  nearly 
$500  billion  today.  More  telling,  however,  is 
the  growth  of  health  care  expenditures  as  a 
percentage  of  the  gross  national  product:  7.5 
cents  on  the  dollar  in  1970  versus  about  11 
to  12  cents  today.  If  this  rate  of  increase 
were  to  continue,  by  the  turn  of  the  century 
we  would  be  spending  20%  of  the  gross  na- 
tional product  on  health  care  and  by  about 
2020,  we  would  be  spending  40  cents  out  of 
every  dollar  on  health  care. 

Obviously,  this  rate  of  increase  is  not 
going  to  continue.  While  our  health  care 
system  makes  a  great  deal  of  sense  in  terms 
of  a  social  policy,  it  makes  very  little  sense 
in  terms  of  an  economic  policy.  Even  a  be- 
ginning student  of  economics  recognizes 
that  no  single  set  of  expenditures  can  con- 
tinually grow  at  a  rate  faster  than  the  rate 
of  growth  of  the  gross  national  product. 
Every  dollar  we  spend  on  health  care  is  a 
dollar  that  cannot  be  spent  on  something 
else.  There  are  many  other  interests  and 
priorities  in  which  this  country  must 
invest. ' 

And  while  the  prosperity  we  enjoyed  over 
the  past  20  years  has  allowed  us  to  absorb 
these  rapid  increases  in  health  care  expendi- 
tures, it  also  masked  the  underlying  fallacy 
of  the  way  health  care  is  financed  in  this 
country.  By  1980  that  mask  had  been 
stripped  away  when  a  number  of  factors 
combined  to  bring  our  ideal  health  care 
system  into  a  collision  with  economic  reali- 
ties. 

First,  new  medical  technologies  were 
being  developed  and  being  used— at  a  tre- 
mendous cost— because  the  system  con- 
tained no  financial  restraints.  Second,  there 
has  been  a  significant  Increase  in  the  elderly 
as  percentage  of  the  population.  The  elderly 
use  more  health  care  services  than  the  non- 
elderly  and  have  a  higher  incidence  of 
chronic  diseases.  Both  advances  in  medical 
technology  and  an  aging  population  have  in- 
creased the  financial  strain  on  the  system. 

Two  additional  factors  forced  those  who 
had  traditionally  been  subsidizing  the  cost 
of  health  care  for  the  poor— the  business 
conununity  and  the  government— to  re- 
evaluate their  ability  to  continue  doing  so. 
The  first  was  the  economic  stagnation  expe- 
rienced in  the  United  States  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  decade.  While  we  could  absorb 
the  rapid  increases  in  the  cost  of  health 
care  when  the  economy  was  growing.  It  was 
far  more  difficult  to  do  so  when  productivi- 
ty dropped.  Our  nation's  annual  productivi- 
ty growth  was  a  healthy  3%  in  the  1960s 
and  1970s  but  fell  to  0.5%  by  1979  and  was 
actually  negative  in  the  early  1980s. 

The  federal  budget  deficit  increased  from 
about  $73  billion  to  $211  billion  in  five 
years,  and  we  liquidated  all  our  foreign 
assets  to  become  the  largest  debtor  nation 
in  the  world.  By  the  early  1980s,  the  govern- 
ment recognized  that  it  could  no  longer  con- 
tinue an  open-ended  subsidy  of  the  cost  of 
care  for  the  poor  without  raising  taxes,  in- 
creasing the  deficit,  or  making  deep  cuts  in 
other  domestic  programs.  The  government 
became  interested  in  cost  containment  to 
balance  the  budget. 

At  the  same  time,  this  country  entered 
the  world  market.  American  businesses 
began  recognizing  that  they  were  no  longer 
competing  just  among  themselves,  as  the 
auto  industry  once  did;  they  were  competing 
with    mainland     China,    West    Germany, 


'  Thurow  L:  The  Zero  Sum  Solution.  New  York. 
Simon  it  Schuster,  1985.  p.  253. 


Japan,   Italy. 
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Japan.  Italy,  and  Canada.  They  realized 
they  had  to  cut  costs,  particularly  labor-re- 
lated costs,  in  order  to  remain  competitive 
with  cheap  labor  industries  abroad.  They 
could  not,  for  example,  just  pass  the  cost  of 
health  care  on  to  their  consumers  and  still 
remain  competitive  in  a  world  market,  par- 
ticularly when  American  businesses  had  to 
carry  the  cost  of  health  care  on  the  books  as 
a  necessary  expense  and  were  competing 
with  many  countries  that  did  not  have  to 
carry  these  costs  because  of  nationally  spon- 
sored health  care  programs.  The  business 
community  became  interested  in  the  need  to 
contain  costs  to  remain  competitive. 

This  brought  about  very  similar  responses 
by  both  the  government  and  the  business 
community.  The  objective  was  simply  to 
reduce  the  exposure  to  the  cost  shift  and 
reduce  the  funding  and  subsidy  of  the  cost 
of  providing  health  care  for  the  poor.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  subsidy  was  not 
taken  out  of  the  system,  it  was  merely  shift- 
ed onto  individuals  and  providers.  Here  is 
how  it  was  done. 

In  1983  the  federal  government  enacted 
DRGs  [diagnosis-related  groups],  which  is  a 
prospective  reimbursement  system  that 
shifted  economic  risk  onto  providers.  The 
federal  government  also  began  requiring 
first-day  hospital  deductibles  for  those  on 
Medicare  and  increasing  the  Part  B  month- 
ly Medicare  premium  that  pays  for  physi- 
cian services.  This  shifted  costs  onto  the  in- 
dividuals. With  Medicaid,  the  program  for 
the  poor,  the  federal  government  cut  its 
match  rate  and  shifted  that  to  the  states. 

The  first  thing  the  states  did  was  cut  pro- 
vider-reimbursement rates.  Physicians  cur- 
rently average  45  to  50  cents  on  the  dollar 
for  taking  care  of  someone  on  welfare.  That 
pushed  costs  and  responsibilities  onto  the 
providers.  When  that  did  not  balance  the 
budget,  the  sUtes  increased  the  require- 
ments for  Medicaid  eligibility,  which  pushed 
people  off  the  program  altogether.  That 
shifted  responsibility  to  the  individuals.  In 
the  past  ten  years,  800.000  women  and  chil- 
dren have  been  squeezed  off  Medicaid,  and 
the  program,  which  used  to  cover  65%  of 
the  poor,  today  covers  less  than  38%. 

The  private  sector  reacted  in  exactly  the 
same  way,  with  increased  involvement  in 
health  maintenance  organizations,  pre- 
ferred provider  organizations,  and  other 
prospective  managed  care  plans  that  put 
providers  at  risk.  Businesses  increased  co- 
payments  and  deductibles  for  their  employ- 
ees that  shifted  costs  onto  individuals. 

The  important  point  here  is  that  these 
cost-containment  actions  reflected  absolute- 
ly no  social  policy  beyond  that  of  cutting 
costs  for  the  government  and  for  the  busi- 
ness community.  There  was  a  recognition 
that  the  amount  of  money  that  could  be 
spent  on  health  care  for  the  poor  was  limit- 
ed, but  there  was  no  consideration  of  the 
implications  of  those  decisions  on  access  to 
health  care.  The  funding  in  the  system  was 
reduced  but  not  what  the  public  expected 
from  the  system. 

Today,  our  health  care  system  is  in  transi- 
tion. We  are  still  ostensibly  conunitted  to 
the  principle  of  universal  access,  but  now 
the  system  is  driven  by  economic  factors, 
not  by  the  social  factors  that  drove  it  In  the 
1960s,  and  the  1970's.  Providers  are  at  eco- 
nomic risk.  We  are  losing  the  ability  to  cost 
shift. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  our  ability  to  deliv- 
er on  the  principle  of  universal  access  has 
depended  on  cost  shifting  and  the  willing- 
ness of  the  business  community  and  the 
government  to  subsidize  the  cost  of  care  of 


the  poor.  While  there  is  still  supposedly  a 
commitment  to  universal  access,  we  are 
seeing  a  progressive  shifting  of  the  responsi- 
bility to  pick  up  that  cost.  Between  1965  and 
1980  that  subsidy  was  borne  by  the  govern- 
ment and  by  employers,  who  spread  it  out 
over  taxpayers  in  general  and  over  most  of 
the  workforce.  Society  was  paying  for  what 
was  essentially  a  social  policy  objective  uni- 
versal access  to  health  care. 

Because  of  the  cost-containment  measures 
that  have  occurred,  however,  that  subsidy 
has  Iwen  shifted  onto  providers,  who  have 
far  less  ability  to  absorb  it.  What  used  to  be 
subsidized  care  for  the  poor  is  now  showing 
up  as  uncompensated  care.  As  physicians 
reach  a  point  where  they  cannot  absorb  ad- 
ditional uncompensated  care  and  still  pay 
the  bills,  they  push  the  costs  onto  individ- 
uals. And  today  if  a  person  does  not  have  in- 
surance coverage  and  does  not  have  money, 
that  person  is  increasingly  likely  to  lose 
access  to  the  health  care  system,  either  be- 
cause providers  will  not  accept  any  addition- 
al indigent  patients  or  the  patient  delays 
treatment  because  of  an  inability  to  pay  for 
it. 

This  has  dramatically  changed  how 
health  care  is  financed  in  this  country.  Our 
health  care  system  has  traditionally  had  a 
bifurcated  financing  mechanism.  On  the 
one  side  is  the  public  system,  which  is  Medi- 
care and  Medicaid.  On  the  other  side  is  the 
private  system,  which  is  mostly  employ- 
ment-based policies  and  some  Individual 
policies.  There  has  always  been  a  little  gap 
in  between  where  some  people  slipped 
through  the  cracks.  But  as  long  as  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  business  community  were 
willing  to  subsidize  the  cost  of  care  for  the 
poor,  that  gap  has  been  very  narrow  and 
has  really  contained  only  society's  truly 
downtrodden. 

Today,  however,  those  two  third-party 
payers,  government  and  business,  are  trying 
to  escape  from  the  subsidy.  As  we  see  a  re- 
duction in  goverrmient  expenditures,  the 
growth  of  copayments  and  deductibles  in 
Medicare,  and  increases  in  Medicaid  eligibil- 
ity, people  spill  off  the  public  side  into  the 
gap.  As  competition  in  the  world  market  in- 
creases, as  we  shift  from  a  manufacturing  to 
a  service-based  economy  with  large  numbers 
of  low-paid,  nonunionized  workers  without 
health  insurance  coverage,  and  as  premium 
rates  go  up.  people  spill  off  the  private  side 
and  into  the  gap.  Today,  the  gap  is  now 
narrow:  it  contains  37  to  40  million  Ameri- 
cans. And  they  are  no  longer  just  society's 
truly  downtrodden.  Of  those  uninsured 
people.  70%  are  working  full  time  or  part 
time  or  are  dependent  of  someone  who  is 
working.  Those  in  the  gap  are  generating 
75%  of  the  uncompensated  care. 

Why  should  we  be  concerned  about  this 
shifting  responsibility  to  pay  for  the  care  of 
the  poor?  We  should  be  concerned  because 
there  are  some  serious  social  consequences 
affecting  all  of  us.  and  some  serious  profes- 
sional consequences  affecting  physicians  in 
particular. 

The  first  social  consequence  Is  an  erosion 
in  our  commitment  to  universal  access.  Be- 
cause there  is  a  physician  surplus  in  the 
country,  and  because  care  for  the  poor  is  no 
longer  subsidized  but  Is  uncompensated,  we 
have  a  very  competitive,  market-driven 
system  in  the  provider  conununity.  And 
since  market  systems  were  not  designed  to 
foster  social  responsibility.  It  should  not  be 
surprising  that  no  one  is  competing  to  care 
for  the  poor.  Public  health  clinics  are  clos- 
ing. We  are  seeing  patient  dumping  from 
hospital  to  hospital,  physician  to  hospital. 


and  between  physicians.  There  are  treat- 
ment delays.  And  there  are  a  growing 
number  of  people  in  the  gap. 

That  leads  to  the  second  social  conse- 
quence, which  is  a  very  real  and  measurable 
deterioration  of  health  for  a  growing 
number  of  Americans.  We  have  40.000  neo- 
natal deaths  each  year  from  the  complica- 
tions of  low  birth  weight.  Two  thirds  of 
those  mothers  do  not  receive  adequate  pre- 
natal care.  Of  the  poor  In  America  40%  are 
children.  Only  a  third  of  them  are  covered 
by  Medicaid:  the  other  two  thirds  are  in  the 
gap  and  are  losing  access  to  basic  preventive 
services.  We  are  seeing  an  increase  in  cases 
of  pertussis  and  increases  in  pediatric  nutri- 
tional problems.  There  is  case  after  case  of 
people  actually  dying  because  of  a  lack  of 
access  to  the  system— people  dying  of 
strokes  because  they  could  not  get  their 
blood  pressure  medication  prescription  re- 
filled; people  dying  of  heart  failure  and 
having  myocardial  infarctions  because  of  a 
lack  of  routine  checkups  or  medication:  and 
people  dying  of  perforated  ulcers  because  of 
treatment  delays. 

The  third  and  perhaps  most  serious  social 
consequence  is  that  we  are  mortgaging  our 
own  future.  I  think  this  is  very  important 
and  would  ask  you  to  bear  with  me  for  a 
moment.  As  I  mentioned.  40%  of  the  poor  in 
this  country  are  children,  and  two  thirds  of 
them  are  in  the  gap  with  no  insurance  cov- 
erage. Also  in  that  gap  are  tens  of  millions 
of  young  working  Americans.  These  people 
constitute  a  large  part  of  the  shrinking 
workforce  of  tomorrow  that  we  are  expect- 
ing to  fuel  the  economy  and  pay  for  a  grow- 
ing retired  population.  How  are  they  going 
to  do  that  in  the  face  of  $170  billion  owed  to 
foreign  governments  and  nearly  $3  trillion 
national  debt?  How  are  they  going  to  do 
that  in  the  face  of  a  $10  trillion  unfunded  li- 
ability, the  difference  between  what  we 
expect  them  to  make  and  what  we  are  plan- 
ning to  take  out  of  their  paychecks  to  pay 
for  medicare.  Social  Security,  and  federal 
pensions,  most  of  which  are  automatically 
Indexed  to  Inflation  and  do  not  have  income 
eligibility  requirements?  We  are  asking 
them  to  do  something  that  we  have  all  re- 
fused to  do:  to  recognize  that  increases  in 
personal  consumption  have  to  be  balanced 
with  increases  in  productivity. 

In  the  past  ten  years,  American  workers 
have  averaged  a  $3,100  increase  per  capita 
in  personal  consumption  and  only  $950  of 
that  has  been  paid  for  by  increases  in  what 
each  one  produces.  The  remaining  $2,150 
has  been  paid  for  by  cuts  in  domestic  spend- 
ing and  investment  and  by  foreign  debt 
(P.O.  Peterson,  The  Atlantic  Monthly,  Oct. 
1987,  p.  47).  We  are  asking  this  group  of 
people  to  be  more  productive  than  anyone 
in  the  history  of  this  country  and  to  prob- 
ably take  a  reduction  in  their  standard  of 
living.  Having  asked  them  that,  we  are  crip- 
pling them  going  in,  by  denying  them  access 
to  the  basic  health  care  services  they  need 
to  be  healthy,  productive  members  of  the 
workforce.  You  cannot  have  an  increase  in 
productivity  unless  your  workforce  is 
healthy  and  well-educated.  That  is  a  very, 
very  serious  Implication. 

There  are  also  some  disturbing  profession- 
al implications.  The  first  is  that  the  growing 
problem  of  uncompensated  care  is  catching 
physicians  between  what  society  expects 
from  our  health  care  system  and  economic 
realities.  When  the  government  and  the 
business  community  moved  to  limit  their 
subsidy  of  the  cost  of  health  care  for  the 
poor,  they  could  do  so  without  denying 
access  to  individuals  and  without  publicly  or 
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explicitly  abandoning  the  idea  of  universal 
access  because  they  shifted  that  subsidy 
onto  the  providers.  But  when  physicians 
move  to  limit  their  exposure  to  this  subsidy, 
and  for  exactly  the  same  reason,  they  have 
to  deny  access  to  individuals.  When  physi- 
cians reach  the  point  where  they  cannot 
absorb  any  additional  uncompensated  care, 
they  either  have  to  reduce  the  number  of 
indigent  patients  they  see  or  reduce  the 
services  they  provide  to  those  patients.  In 
either  case,  that  means  rationing.  Increas- 
ingly, physicians  in  this  country  are  being 
fort^  to  become  the  rationing  instruments 
for  a  society  that  refuses  to  recognize  that 
rationing  is  occurring. 

That  puts  us  In  direct  conflict  not  only 
with  our  professional  ethics  but  with  social 
expectations  for  the  health  care  system.  It 
casts  us  in  a  very  unfavorable  light.  Many 
people  still  view  physicians  as  we  were  seen 
in  the  halcyon  days  of  the  1960s  and  1970s 
when  the  economy  was  booming  and  in- 
comes were  rising.  Most  legislators  are  not 
physicians— I  am  the  only  physician  in  the 
Oregon  legislature.  Many  legislators  do  not 
understand  the  relationship  between  cost 
shifting  and  subsidizing  care  for  the  poor, 
and  do  not  understand  the  implications  of 
taking  cost  shifting  away  from  providers. 

The  thought  that  a  wealthy  profession 
would  be  denying  access  to  the  poor  is  unac- 
ceptable to  most  legislators,  a  fact  that  puts 
physicians  in  a  very  vulnerable  position  po- 
litically. As  the  problems  of  the  poor  inten- 
sify, state  legislatures  are  going  to  begin  to 
react.  They  are  going  to  say,  "If  you  physi- 
cians are  not  going  to  take  care  of  the  poor 
voluntarily,  we  are  going  to  force  you  to  do 
so."  There  are  many  ways  that  coercion  can 
be  accomplished. 

As  a  condition  of  licensure,  physicians  can 
be  forced  to  take  care  of  a  certain  number 
of  indigent  patients.  That  bill  was  actually 
Introduced  in  Oregon  last  year.  A  gross 
income  tax  can  be  applied  to  physicians' 
earnings  to  help  pay  for  indigent  care.  That 
bill  was  introduced  in  Washington  in  198S 
and  has  been  considered  in  Pennsylvania. 
These  types  of  Intrusive  regulatory  meas- 
ures are  being  introduced  in  state  legisla- 
tures across  the  country.  Unfortunately,  all 
they  do  is  force  physicians  to  assume  the 
fiscal  responsibility  for  taking  care  of  the 
poor.  They  ignore  the  fact  that  society, 
while  paying  lip  service  to  universal  access, 
has  made  a  decision  to  limit  the  amount  of 
money  that  will  be  spent  on  health  care. 
The  problem  remains  unresolved.  When 
someone  convinces  corporate  America  that 
a  government-sponsored  health  care  pro- 
gram will  put  them  in  a  better  position  in 
terms  of  competition  in  the  world  market, 
then  we  wUl  be  looking  at  a  nationalized 
health  care  program.  In  the  short  run,  we 
are  looking  at  increased  regulation  and  an 
erosion  in  our  own  clinical  autonomy. 

What  do  we  do  about  this  problem?  To 
solve  this  crisis  in  uncompensated  care,  we 
have  to  start  by  accepting  three  hard  reali- 
Ues. 

The  first  reality  is  that  resources  are  lim- 
ited. That  is  a  difficult  one  for  physicians  to 
accept  because  they  have  never  had  to 
accept  it.  But  it  should  be  obvious  to  any- 
body who  looks  at  the  need  in  this  country 
and  looks  at  the  available  dollars. 

We  have  a  national  debt  approaching  $3 
trillion  that  we  must  reduce.  We  have  a 
huge  defense  budget  that  has  been  tradi- 
tionally hard  to  pare  down.  We  spend  (450 
billion  a  year  on  Medicare,  Social  Security, 
and  other  federal  pensions.  At  the  same 
time,  we  are  cutting  aid  to  education  and  in- 


vestments in  roads,  bridges,  sewers,  and 
water  systems.  We  are  cutting  civilian  re- 
search and  development.  We  are  cutting  all 
of  the  things  we  need  to  increase  the  pro- 
ductivity in  this  country. 

No  one  wants  their  personal  health  care 
expenditures  cut.  At  the  same  time,  howev- 
er, we  want  to  reduce  government  spending, 
we  want  good  roads  and  schools,  safe  streets 
with  criminals  behind  bars,  a  comfortable 
retirement,  police  protection,  fire  protec- 
tion, clean  air,  and  clean  water.  And  we 
want  to  do  all  that,  of  course,  with  lower 
taxes  and  higher  wages. 

Now,  obviously  that  does  not  work.  There 
is  a  finite  amount  of  money  that  this  coun- 
try can  invest  in  health  care  versus  the 
other  things  that  we  also  have  to  invest  in. 
Once  we  come  to  grips  with  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  finite  health  care  budget  in  Amer- 
ica, then  we  have  to  decide  who  is  going  to 
get  the  service  and  how  much  service  each 
person  is  going  to  get. 

That  brings  us  to  the  second  reality, 
which  is  simply  that  the  rich  are  always 
going  to  have  access  to  more  health  care 
than  the  poor.  I  think  that  is  probably  all 
right  if  what  the  poor  get  is  adequate  and  if 
they  are  all  getting  it.  After  all,  one  of  the 
hallmarks  of  a  capitalistic  system  is  that 
goods  and  services  are  distributed  on  the 
basis  of  income,  not  necessarily  on  need  or 
merit.  We  readily  accept  that  In  most  in- 
stances. We  do  not  expect  public  housing  to 
look  like  the  Ritz.  We  do  not  expect  food 
stamps  to  be  redeemed  in  expensive  restau- 
rants. But  because  of  our  concept  of  univer- 
sal access,  we  have  taken  for  granted  that 
the  poor  should  have  access  to  all  the 
health  care  services  that  are  available  to  the 
rich.  I  would  remind  you  that  this  is  the 
only  part  of  our  system  that  operates  on 
this  open-ended  economic  principle.  We 
have  in  effect  rejected  a  multitiered  system 
based  on  income,  but  in  reality  we  already 
have  that  kind  of  a  system.  The  rich  have 
always  been  able  to  fly  to  other  states  and 
other  countries  for  diagnostic  and  therapeu- 
tic modalities  not  available  at  home.  The 
rich  have  had  consultations  and  elective  op- 
erations to  which  the  poor  have  not  had 
access.  So  what  we  have  really  is  a  poorly 
defined  definition  of  what  we  think  every- 
one has  a  right  to  and  what  perhaps  they  do 
not  have  a  right  to. 

I  think  we  would  all  agree  that  everyone 
should  have  a  right  to  prenatal  care,  but  we 
may  argue  whether  or  not  the  public  should 
pay  for  an  elective  face-lift  for  everybody  on 
welfare.  The  question  becomes  much  more 
difficult,  however,  when  we  are  trying  to 
balance  a  transplant  versus  prenatal  care. 

We  need  a  better  definition  of  adequate 
health  care  to  address  that  question.  If  we 
know  resources  are  limited,  if  we  know 
people  with  high  incomes  can  buy  more 
health  care  than  people  of  lower  incomes, 
and  if  we  know  that  society  cannot  buy  ev- 
erything for  everyone  who  might  benefit 
from  it,  we  must  consciously  and  responsi- 
bly decide  what  level  of  health  care  every- 
body should  get.  That  means  defining  ade- 
quate health  care  and  brings  us  to  the  third 
reality. 

The  third  reality  is  the  ineviUbUity  of  ra- 
tioning. This  is  also  a  very  difficult  concept 
for  physicians  to  come  to  terms  with,  but 
when  you  define  adequate  health  care,  you 
also  define  what  is  more  than  adequate.  And 
that  provides  the  basis  for  the  explicit  ra- 
tioniiig  of  health  care.  Before  we  overreact 
to  this  reality,  I  would  suggest  that  ration- 
ing already  exists  in  our  system.  We  clearly 
already  ration  by  income  and  by  transporta- 


tion barriers.  More  important,  however,  we 
ration  inadvertently  through  legislative  de- 
cisions because  we  lack  any  policy  to  guide 
how  our  health  care  dollars  are  spent.  Ra- 
tioning is  the  result  of  limits.  If  there  is  a 
limited  amount  of  money  in  the  health  care 
budget  and  it  is  spent  on  one  set  of  services, 
it  is  not  available  to  be  spent  on  another  set 
of  services.  That  is  rationing. 

Consider  how  this  is  being  done  today. 
Almost  $2,000  per  capita  is  spent  each  year 
on  health  care  in  America,  far  more  than 
any  other  country  in  the  world.  Yet  our 
wellness,  as  measured  by  morbidity  and 
mortality  statistics,  is  not  significantly 
better  than  that  in  Englsmd,  which  spends 
$500  per  capita,  or  even  Singapore,  which 
spends  only  $200  per  capita  (R.  Lamm,  "The 
Ten  Commandments  of  Health  Care," 
speech  given  at  the  Midwest  Health  Confer- 
ence, Kansas  City,  MO,  March  28,  1988). 

Why?  Because  we  have  no  policy  to  guide 
how  we  spend  our  health  care  dollars.  We 
are  spending  huge  sums  on  some  and  we  are 
spending  virtually  nothing  on  others.  We 
spend  more  per  capita  on  health  care  than 
any  other  country  in  the  world,  yet  37  mil- 
lion Americans  have  no  coverage  and  many 
of  them  are  losing  access  to  the  system.  We 
spend  $3  billion  a  year  on  neonatal  Intensive 
care  while  denying  prenatal  care  to  hun- 
dreds of  thousands.  We  spend  $50  billion  a 
year  on  people  in  the  last  six  months  of 
their  lives  while  closing  pediatric  clinics.' 

That  is  like  having  someone  in  charge  of  a 
corporate  truck  fleet  who  adopts  a  ptolicy 
that  the  oil  in  the  trucks  will  not  be 
changed  until  the  engine  blocks  melt.  The 
trucks  won't  be  maintained  but  will  be  serv- 
iced only  when  there  is  a  major  breakdown. 
I  doubt  if  you  would  endorse  this  policy  for 
your  car,  nor  would  you  employ  anyone  who 
did,  but  that  is  exactly  how  we  spend  health 
care  dollars  in  this  country.  Rather  than 
spending  money  on  prenatal  care,  we  spend 
it  on  neonatal  intensive  care.  Rather  than 
treating  hyjjertension,  we  treat  people  who 
have  had  strokes.  We  are  rationing  by  de- 
fault, unguided  by  any  social  policy.  It  is  in- 
equitable, inefficient,  and  we  are  wasting 
millions  of  dollars  and  thousands  of  lives. 
The  reason  we  are  rationing  implicitly  as 
opposed  to  explicitly  is  because  we  do  not 
want  to  come  to  grips  with  our  own  limits. 

To  solve  the  problem  of  uncompensated 
care,  with  all  of  its  ominous  implications  for 
society  and  for  physicians,  we  have  to  recog- 
nize that  our  health  care  system  is  indeed  in 
flux  and  that  we  have  to  buUd  a  new  system 
based  on  the  three  realities  that  I  men- 
tioned: limited  resources,  acceptance  of  the 
fact  that  the  rich  will  always  be  able  to  buy 
more  health  care  than  the  poor,  and  the 
need  for  rationing. 

We  have  to  recommit  ourselves  to  univer- 
sal access— not  universal  access  for  everyone 
to  everything— rather,  universal  access  for 
everyone  to  an  adequate  level  of  health 
care.  That  will  put  our  system  back  on  a 
sound  economic  foundation.  It  also  means 
that  we  are  going  to  end  up  in  this  country 
with  a  three-tiered  system  of  delivery.  In  re- 
ality we  already  have  a  nondeflned,  implicit 
multitiered  sjrstem:  the  medically  indigent, 
Medicaid,  workers  with  insurance,  the 
wealthy.  What  I  am  suggesting  is  that  we 
stop  pretending  it  doesn't  exist,  accept  its 
inevitability,  and  take  steps  to  make  it  work 
equitably  and  efficiently.  This  would  mean 


'Who  Uves,  Who  Dies?  Public  Broadcasting 
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a  government-sponsored  tier  for  the  poor,  a 
tier  that  the  business  community  funds  for 
those  who  are  working,  and  a  traditional 
fee-for-servlce  tier  for  those  who  wish  to 
buy  additional  health  care  services,' 

I  want  to  reiterate  one  point.  The  govern- 
ment has  a  responsibility,  in  my  mind,  to 
pay  for  the  poor  but  not  for  the  elderly 
unless  they  are  also  poor.  The  government 
should  pay  for  the  poor  regardless  of  their 
age.  There  is  no  reason  Lee  lacocca  needs 
Medicare,  or  Johnny  Carson,  or  even  my 
parents.  Government-subsidized  health  care 
programs  should  have  income  eligibility  re- 
quirements. 

This  is  important  because  it  is  at  the  first, 
or  public,  tier  that  we  have  to  come  to  grips 
with  rationing.  It  is  at  this  tier  that  we  must 
set  the  socially  accepUble  minimum  level  of 
health  care  for  this  country.  How  do  we  get 
there? 

Let  me  describe  what  is  being  done  m 
Oregon,  where  we  are  attempting  to  resolve 
this  problem.  There  are  three  elements  in- 
volved: first,  a  clear  social  policy:  second,  a 
definition  of  adequate  health  care;  and 
third,  a  universal  insurance  system  to  guar- 
antee that  people  get  access  to  that  care. 

Because  of  my  time  constraint,  I  will  only 
cover  the  first  two  elements.  Concerning 
universal  health  insurance  coverage,  howev- 
er, let  me  say  that  while  it  is  an  essential 
component  of  the  final  solution,  it  is  put- 
ting the  cart  before  the  horse.  We  need  to 
recognize  that  the  objective  of  our  social 
policy  of  the  1960s  and  1970s  was.  in  fact, 
universal  access.  One  of  the  reasons  we  are 
in  trouble  today  is  that  we  were  in  the  short 
run.  able  to  cover  everybody  for  almost  ev- 
erything. But  unless  we  first  define  the  level 
of  care  for  which  people  are  universaUy  cov- 
ered, we  still  have  an  open-end  system  that 
we  cannot  afford. 

Therefore,  we  first  need  a  clear  social 
policy  to  ensure  that  we  spend  our  limited 
health  care  dollars  in  a  way  that  is  efficient 
and  equitable.  In  Oregon  we  have  made  an 
attempt  to  recognize  our  limits  and  to  adopt 
such  a  policy.  In  the  past  legislative  session, 
we  discontinued  funding  for  heart,  pancre- 
as, bone  marrow,  and  liver  transplants  for 
people  on  welfare  and  used  that  money  to 
extend  preventive  and  prenatal  services  to  a 
far  larger  group  of  people  who  had  been  in 
the  gap.  This  constituted  an  explicit  ration- 
ing decision.  Let  me  go  over  the  issue  we 
were  dealing  with  because,  I  assure  you,  it 
has  not  been  an  easy  one  to  defend,  politi- 
cally or  as  a  physician,  although  I  firmly  be- 
lieve that  it  was  the  correct  decision  given 
the  reality  of  limited  resources. 

The  question  was  not  whether  transplants 
have  merits;  clearly  they  do.  The  issue  was 
not  whether  in  the  short  run  we  could  find 
some  additional  money  to  buy  a  few  more 
transplants  for  people  on  public  assistance: 
clearly  we  could  have.  The  issue  was  simply 
that  if  we  were  going  to  put  additional 
money  into  health  care,  where  was  the  best 
place  to  spend  the  next  avaUable  dollar?  Did 
it  make  more  sense  and  was  it  a  better  use 
of  limited  public  funds  to  buy  high-tech 
services  for  a  group  of  people  (those  on 
Medicaid)  who  already  had  access  to  virtual- 
ly everything  available  in  the  private  sector, 
or  to  extend  services  to  a  larger  number  of 
people  who  were  in  the  gap.  many  of  whom 
did  not  have  access  to  any  health  care  what- 
soever? 

We  felt  it  made  more  sense  to  serve  the 
larger  number  of   Oregonlans.   Thus,   the 
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policy  adopted  in  Oregon  is  one  of  universal 
access  to  adequate  health  care,  and  we  have 
made  that  the  first  priority  for  spending  the 
additional  dollars  that  we  can  get  into  our 
health  care  budget.  That  still  leaves  the 
second  element:  defining  adequate  health 
care.  Oregon's  definition  at  this  point  does 
not  Include  major  organ  transplants  because 
we  have  made  a  decision  that  they  are  of  a 
lower  priority  than  preventive  care.  But  we 
do  need  a  more  complete  decision. 

Before  I  describe  to  you  the  process  We 
are  using  in  Oregon  to  arrive  at  the  deci- 
sion, let  me  say  that  once  you  get  a  defini- 
tion of  adequate  health  care  and  array  your 
health  care  services  on  a  priority  basis,  you 
are  changing.  In  a  fundamental  way,  the 
nature  of  the  rationing  debate.  The  ration- 
ing debate  trtulitionally  has  an  individual 
focus,  and  It  goes  like  this.  We  have  one 
heart  and  three  potential  recipients.  Do  we 
give  that  heart  to  a  n-year-old  unwed 
mother  of  three  on  welfare,  do  we  give  it  to 
a  35-year-old  man  serving  time  for  rape  and 
armed  robbery,  or  do  we  give  It  to  a  40-year- 
old  corporate  executive? 

This  scenario  raises  the  kinds  of  Impon- 
derable ethical  and  moral  questions  that  so- 
ciety, almost  by  definition,  cannot  resolve 
on  an  individual  basis.  But  once  we  develop 
a  definition  of  adequate  and  array  our 
health  care  services  In  a  priority  order,  we 
shift  that  debate  from  an  individual  focus  to 
a  societal  focus.  We  are  no  longer  debating 
which  service  should  be  given  or  denied  to 
which  person,  we  are  debating  which  priori- 
ty of  funding  should  be  given  to  each  serv- 
ice, given  the  reality  of  limited  resources. 
Because  society  has  made  the  decision  to 
limit  the  amount  of  money  it  spends  on 
health  care,  society  needs  to  make  the  deci- 
sion on  how  to  spend  that  money.  In  addi- 
tion to  providing  basic  health  care  to  a  far 
larger  number  of  people,  this  approach  also 
takes  physicians  out  of  the  squeeze  and 
allows  them  to  continue  to  be  patient  advo- 
cates. They  can  continue  to  do  everything 
they  can  possibly  do  for  their  patients 
within  the  context  of  the  resources  that  so- 
ciety has  made  available. 

How  do  we  get  to  this  definition  of  ade- 
quate? There  are  really  three  steps.  The 
first  and  probably  the  most  difficult  is 
building  a  consensus.  In  Oregon  we  are 
working  with  a  group  called  Oregon  Health 
Decisions,  founded  in  1982  by  Ralph  Craw- 
shaw,  MD,  a  Portland  psychiatrist.  It  is  a 
private,  nonprofit  group  dedicated  to  edu- 
cating Oregonlans  on  the  health  policy 
choices  and  confronting  them  with  the  con- 
sequences of  those  choices.  It  was  the  first 
such  group  In  the  country.  Now  14  states 
have  similar  organizations.  Including  an 
active  one  in  California. 

We  have  appointed  a  steering  committee 
of  which  I  am  the  chair.  We  are  breaking 
down  everything  on  which  Oregon  currently 
spends  its  health  care  dollars.  We  are 
making  a  decision  package  for  each  service 
with  a  summary  document  that  describes 
the  number  of  people  getting  the  service 
and  the  cost,  the  number  of  people  not  get- 
ting the  service  and  the  economic  and 
health  Implications  of  not  giving  them  that 
service,  and  then  the  cost  to  extend  the 
service  to  everybody  in  the  unmet-need  pop- 
ulation. 

The  plan  over  the  next  few  months  is  to 
arrange  this  list  in  a  tentative  priority  order 
and  take  It  out  to  town  hall  meetings 
around  the  state  of  Oregon  where  citizens 
can  actually  get  involved  in  working 
through  the  trade-offs  and  choices  neces- 
sary to  set  up  a  priority  list  of  health  care 


choices,  given  the  fact  of  limited  resources. 
We  win  bring  that  information  together  this 
fall  to  generate  a  final  list  that  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  legislature. 

Once  the  health  care  resources  are  ar- 
rayed in  that  kind  of  priority  list,  we  come 
to  the  second  step,  which  is  to  Integrate  this 
Information  with  the  legislative  budget 
process.  This  requires  that  funding  go  to 
the  first  item  on  the  priority  list  for  every- 
body in  the  population  for  whom  the  state 
has  responsibility.  Going  down  the  list,  the 
second  item  is  fully  funded  before  moving  to 
the  next,  then  the  third,  the  fourth,  and  so 
on.  until  the  available  money  is  exhausted. 
This  process  puts  accountability  into  the 
system.  If,  for  example,  a  state  legislature 
decides  to  cut  $20  million  out  of  the  health 
care  budget,  it  will  no  longer  be  an  abstract 
accounting  exercise  but  will  mean  deleting 
specific  services  for  specific  individuals  off 
the  bottom  of  the  priority  list.  The  debate 
becomes  far  more  focused.  If  someone  wants 
to  refund  the  transplant  program,  clearly 
they  either  have  to  knock  something  else 
off  the  priority  list— and  they  must  make  a 
choice,  a  clinical  choice  and  a  political 
choice,  between  those  two  health  care  serv- 
ices—or they  have  to  rob  another  program 
or  raise  more  money  (increase  taxes). 

The  final  point  with  this  type  of  system  is 
that  if  It  Is  done  on  the  basis  of  sound  clini- 
cal information,  money  can  actually  be 
saved.  A  California  obstetrics-access  study 
suggested  that  the  cost  of  treating  an  indi- 
gent woman  for  prenatal  care  and  delivery 
was  $1,000  and  the  cost  of  treating  a  low- 
birth-weight  infant  was  $28,000,  up  to  six 
figures.  The  study  suggested  that  if  prena- 
tal care  were  provided  to  all  the  indigent 
women  who  needed  it,  $22  mllUon  a  year 
could  be  saved  In  the  health  care  system. 
That  is  money  that  can  be  used  to  add  serv- 
ices on  the  priority  list,  such  as  major  soft 
organ  transplants.  It  could  be  used  to  raise 
provider  reimbursement  to  a  reasonable 
level  and  thus  remove  the  current  economic 
disincentive  to  treat  the  medlcaUy  Indigent 
and  those  on  Medicaid,  or  it  could  be  used 
for  roads.  In  any  event,  the  debate  becomes 
much  clearer  and  more  focused.  Account- 
ability is  inescapable. 

What  is  the  role  of  physicians  in  resolving 
this  problem?  The  first  and  most  significant 
role  we  have  to  play  is  that  we  must  come  to 
grips  with  our  own  limits.  We  have  to  recog- 
nize that  health  care  resources  In  America 
are.  in  fact,  limited.  If  the  leadership  of  pro- 
fessional medical  organizations  is  going  to 
publicly  refuse  to  recognize  that  health  care 
resources  are  limited,  how  can  we  expect 
the  public  to  accept  that,  and  how  can  we 
expect  state  legislatures  to  recognize  that  as 
well?  If  we  are  not  willing  to  recognize  this 
ourselves,  we  are  inviting  all  of  the  ominous 
social  and  professional  consequences  that 
uncompensated  care  is  bringing  our  way.  As 
a  first  priority,  therefore,  physicians  must 
recognize  and  accept  limits  in  health  care, 
express  that  view  publicly,  and  talk  it  over 
with  each  other  and  with  their  patients. 

Second,  through  our  professional  organi- 
zations we  need  to  adopt  policies  on  how  to 
expend  limited  public  health  care  dollars. 
Your  society  or  association  may  already 
have  such  a  poUcy  but,  if  not,  I  would  sug- 
gest one  that  states  that  the  first  priority 
should  be  to  extend  an  adequate  level  of 
care  to  everyone.  Then,  and  only  then, 
should  we  indulge  ourselves  in  the  debate 
over  how  to  spend  what  is  left  in  the 
budget. 

This  means,  of  course,  that  we  must  also 
get  Involved  In  the  definition  of  adequate. 
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Physicians  are  really  the  only  group  in  this 
country  with  the  qualifications  to  provide 
sound  clinical  information  to  the  state  legis- 
lature. We  need  to  say:  "Yes.  we  are  going 
to  have  to  ration  health  care  in  this  coun- 
try. It  is  inappropriate  and  unethical  for 
physicians  to  do  the  rationing:  society  needs 
to  do  it.  And  if  you.  the  legislature,  are 
going  to  ration  health  care,  here  is  a  list  of 
priorities  that  make  sense  clinically.  This 
makes  sense  in  terms  of  marginal  costs  and 
marginal  benefits.  This  makes  sense  in 
terms  of  probable  outcome."  Physicians 
have  to  provide  that  input.  Then  we  have  to 
support  legislative  decisions  that  make  re- 
sponsible resource  allocation  choices.  We 
have  to  do  that  publicly,  in  our  community, 
and  at  the  legislative  level. 

This.  then,  is  the  threat  and  the  challenge 
of  uncompensated  c&re.  The  solution,  I  be- 
lieve, is  a  partnership  between  public  policy- 
makers at  the  state  legislative  level  and 
leadership  in  the  medical  community.  If  left 
unresolved,  this  problem  of  uncompensated 
care  is  going  to  result  in  an  erosion  in  our 
social  commitment  to  universal  access  to 
health  care  and  a  deterioration  of  health 
for  a  growing  number  of  Americans,  with 
very  serious  social  and  economic  conse- 
quences. It  is  going  to  put  physicians  in  con- 
flict with  their  professional  ethics  and  with 
what  society  expects  from  the  health  care 
system,  which  will  lead  to  regulation,  an 
erosion  of  clinical  autonomy,  and  very  likely 
a  nationally  controlled  health  care  delivery 
system.  We  need  not  accept  this  outcome.  In 
fact,  we  cannot  accept  this  outcome.  With 
the  active  involvement  and  leadership  from 
the  medical  community,  we  can  meet  this 
challenge  and  restore  some  rationality  and 
equity  and  economic  stability  to  our  health 
care  system. 

I  ask  you  to  join  me  in  meeting  that  chal- 
lenge. 


UMI 


PROTECTING  FREEDOM  OF 
CHOICE 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  next  several  weeks  a  number  of 
letters  will  be  read  into  the  Congres- 
sional Record  from  women  and  men 
who  care  very  deeply  about  the  right 
to  reproductive  choice. 

I  am  privileged  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues a  very  moving  letter  from  one 
of  my  constituents  from  California, 
Mr.  Michael  Wong  of  San  Francisco, 
whose  grandmother  almost  died  from 
an  illegal  abortion  50  years  ago.  Mr. 
Wong's  compelling  letter  eloquently 
makes  the  case  for  keeping  abortions 
safe  and  legal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Her  family  was  her  life. 

In  July  1984.  Grandmother  stunned  the 
family  when  she  revealed  that  she  had  an  il- 
legal abortion  fifty  years  ago. 

At  the  time.  Grandmother  and  Grandfa- 
ther had  five  children,  all  under  the  age  of 
six.  Two  were  still  in  diapers.  They  both 
held  full  time  Jobs.  To  supplement  their 
income.  Grandmother  also  had  to  moon- 
light in  the  evening  (at  home).  Even  with 
that,  the  family  was  still  struggling  to  make 
ends  meet. 

Then  Grandmother  was  pregnant.  She 
would  have  to  take  time  off  from  work  and 
there  would  be  another  mouth  to  feed.  She 


had  to  choose  between  her  five  children  or 
the  unborn  baby. 

Grandmother  went  to  a  "doctor"  for  the 
abortion.  It  was  horrible  and  painful.  Some- 
thing went  wrong  because  she  was  feeling  so 
sick  right  after. 

As  she  had  done  every  night  when  her 
children  went  to  bed.  Grandmother  began 
her  moonlighting  job.  But  the  sick  feeling 
would  not  go  away.  Grandfather  found  her 
unconscious  on  the  floor  when  he  arrived 
home. 

For  several  days,  they  thought  that  she 
was  going  to  die.  She  could  not  seek  the 
help  of  a  medical  doctor.  Grandfather  had 
to  cook  herbs  for  her.  They  waited  a  few 
days,  praying  that  she  would  not  die  and 
leave  her  children  motherless. 

Fortunately  for  the  family.  Grandmother 
survived  the  ordeal.  And  when  times  were 
better.  Grandmother  gave  birth  to  two  more 
children. 

On  September  18,  1984,  Grandmother 
died  at  the  age  of  81  from  cancer.  Her  chil- 
dren, grandchildren,  great-grandchildren, 
other  family  members  and  250  friends  at- 
tended Grandmother's  funeral. 

Not  everyone  at  the  funeral  might  have 
chosen  abortion  to  solve  the  dilemma  that 
my  Grandparents  had  during  the  Depres- 
sion. But  anyone  who  knew  Grandmother 
would  have  wanted  her  to  be  able  to  go  into 
a  medical  facility  to  have  a  safe  abortion. 

I  have  always  been  an  advocate  for  a 
woman's  right  to  have  a  safe  abortion.  But 
since  1984,  the  issue  has  become  a  personal 
crusade.  I  just  don't  want  anyone  to  have  to 
go  through  what  Grandmother  went 
through  in  order  to  obtain  bx\  abortion. 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  ISRAEL 
ON  HER  4 1ST  BIRTHDAY 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  President,  as 
others  of  my  colleagues  have  noted  on 
the  floor  today,  this  is  the  41st  anni- 
versary of  the  birth  of  the  State  of 
Israel.  I  would  like  to  join  in  express- 
ing my  warm  greetings  to  our  friend 
and  ally  on  this  occasion. 

One  year  ago  there  was  must  fanfare 
to  mark  Israel's  40th  birthday.  The  ad- 
ministration, the  Congress  and  the 
international  commumity  spoke  out  in 
support  of  the  State  of  Israel  and  in 
recognition  of  her  monumental 
achievements  in  building  a  thriving 
nation  out  of  the  ashes  of  the  Holo- 
caust. 

It  has  been  a  difficult  year  for 
Israel.  The  unrest  in  the  occupied  ter- 
ritories has  preoccupied  the  interna- 
tional media.  Activities  of  the  Intifada 
continue  in  spite  of  efforts  to  diffuse 
tensions.  National  elections  on  Novem- 
ber 1  prompted  intense  and  sometimes 
bitter  debate  about  Israeli  perceptions 
of  the  nature  and  direction  of  their 
state.  Prime  Minister  Shamir's  strug- 
gle to  put  together  a  coalition  and 
form  a  government  took  an  agonizing- 
ly long  time. 

Yet  there  is  considerable  optimism 
in  the  air  now.  Prime  Minister  Shamir 
enjoys  broad  support  and  the  Likud- 
Labor  coalition  is  functioning  well.  In 
his  recent  visit  to  Washington,  Mr. 
Shamir  put  forward  a  proposal  for 
elections  in  the  occupied  territories  to 
select   Palestinian   representatives   to 


negotiate  peace  with  Israel.  While  so- 
lutions to  the  Palestinian  issue  remain 
elusive,  Israel  is  now  seen  as  taking 
the  initiative  to  reinvigorate  the  peace 
process,  the  only  viable  avenue  for  res- 
olution of  this  ongoing  problem.  The 
United  States  must  be  central  player 
in  furthering  the  search  for  peace. 

The  United  States  has  remained 
firm  in  its  financial  support  of  Israel, 
even  in  the  face  of  increasingly  strong 
budgetary  pressures  in  this  country. 
Congress  has  seconded  President 
Bush's  statement  of  support  by  includ- 
ing full  funding  for  Israel  in  fiscal 
year  1990  foreign  aid  legislation.  I  sup- 
port this  aid,  knowing  that  our  ally 
will  use  it  wisely.  While  none  of  us  can 
predict  how  deficit  reduction  will  play 
out  in  the  coming  years,  Israel  can  be 
sure  of  my  continued  commitment  to 
the  United  States-Israeli  relationship. 

There  will  be  difficult  times  in  the 
coming  year  for  Israel  and  for  the 
United  States,  both  predictable  ones 
and  unforseen  crisis.  Yet  the  United 
States  knows  it  can  count  on  the  sup- 
port of  one  of  its  most  loyal  and  tnist- 
worthy  allies— Israel.  And  Israel,  on  its 
41st  birthday,  should  feel  confident  in 
our  support  for  her. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER. 
ing  business  is  closed. 


Mom- 


CERTIFICATION  WITH  RESPECT 
TO  THE  BAHAMAS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  time  of  2:30 
p.m.  having  arrived,  the  Senate  will 
now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  100  which  the 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  100)  disap- 
proving the  certification  by  the  President 
under  section  481(h)  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  with  respect  to  the  Baha- 
mas. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  joint  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  KERRY.  How  much  time  is 
available  with  respect  to  this? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  controls  1 
hour  on  behalf  of  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  KERRY.  And  the  total  time 
available,  Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Two 
hours. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  need. 

Mr.  President,  the  issue  before  us  at 
this  time  is  whether  or  not  the  Baha- 
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mas  is  fully  cooperating  in  the  war  on 
drugs.  Section  481(h)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  requires  that  the  Presi- 
dent at  the  start  of  each  fiscal  year. 
October  1,  withhold  50  percent  of  U.S. 
foreign  assistance  designated  for  any 
country  identified  as  a  major  produc- 
ing or  transit  coiuitry,  unless  he  sends 
to  the  Congress  on  March  1  a  list  of 
those  major  producing  or  transit  coun- 
tries which  he  has  certified  as  eligible 
to  receive  full  U.S.  assistance.  The 
President's  determinations  of  certifica- 
tion are  based  on  data  contained  in 
the  international  narcotics  control 
strategy  report- 
Mr.  President,  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act,  the 
President  may  justify  a  determination 
of  certification  for  a  country  that  has 
been  found  to  be  drug  producing  or 
drug  transiting  and  he  can  do  so  on 
one  of  two  grounds: 

No.  1,  that  the  country  has  cooperat- 
ed fully  with  the  United  States  in 
curbing  illicit  narcotics  and/or  has 
taken  "adequate  steps  on  its  own" 
with  regard  to  preventing  drug  pro- 
duction, drug  processing,  drug  traf- 
ficking, drug-related  money  laimder- 
ing,  bribery  and  public  corruption. 
That  is  No.  1.  He  can  certify  on  the 
basis  that  that  country  is  fully  cooper- 
ating. 

Or  the  President  can  certify  that  the 
United  States'  vital  national  interest 
preclude  implementation  of  sanctions. 
Over   the   course   of   the   last   few 
years,  we  have  had  a  number  of  bat- 
tles here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  re- 
garding the  certification  process.  Last 
year  we  had  resolutions  to  decertify 
Mexico   and   the   Bahamas,   and   the 
Senate  by  a  close  margin  did  decertify 
Mexico.    It    decided    again    by    close 
margin  not  to  decertify  the  Bahamas. 
I  would  like  to  remind  my  colleagues 
as  we  think  about  whether  or  not  we 
should   decertify   the   Bahamas   this 
year  that  there  are  10  factors  that  the 
law  requires  us  to  look  at  in  making  a 
judgment   about   whether   or   not   a 
country  should  be  decertified.  Those 
10  factors  stated  in  the  law  range  from 
the  level  of  cooperation  in  interdic- 
tion, to  the  level  of  their  own  law  en- 
forcement effort,  to  the  prosecutions 
and  a  host  of  different  matters. 

For  instance,  the  number  of  seizures 
of  drugs,  the  numbers  of  arrests  of 
drug  dealers,  the  extent  to  which 
United  States  law  enforcement  person- 
nel are  able  to  participate  with  the 
personnel  of  that  country,  these  are 
benchmarks  of  one  kind.  Together 
they  would  compromise  what  most  of 
us  have  come  to  call  "operational  co- 
operation." 

There  is  no  doubt.  Mr.  President, 
that  from  the  Bahamas  we  have  re- 
ceived on  an  operations  level  a  kind  of 
cooperation.  Our  DEA  agents  do  par- 
ticipate in  drug  raids.  They  are 
present  now  when  drugs  are  seized  and 
destroyed.  Our  Customs  boats  and  our 


aircraft  have  the  right  to  hot  pursuit. 
Our  Coast  Guard  participates  in  joint 
patrols  and  surveillance.  We  have  had 
this  kind  of  cooperation  for  3  years 
now  and,  Mr.  President,  I  would  say 
that  the  cooperation  level  operational- 
ly with  the  Bahamas  is  good.  No  one  is 
going  to  argue  that  that  should  be  a 
cause  for  decertification. 

But,  Mr.  President,  we  have  to  look 
beyond  1  item  out  of  10  in  which  they 
have  chosen  to  cooperate  as  we  make  a 
judgment  about  whether  or  not  they 
are  fully  cooperating. 

I  would  remind  my  colleagues  of 
what  a  House  Foreign  Affairs  staff 
mission  to  the  Bahamas  concluded  in 
1987. 
I  quote  from  their  report: 
The  fear  of  being  decertified  by  the 
United  States  for  failure  to  fully  cooperate 
on  antinarcotics  efforts  appears  to  be  the 
major  reason  the  Government  of  the  Baha- 
mas provides  any  cooperation  which  is  re- 
ceived by  the  United  States.  This  coopera- 
tion can  be  characterized  as  mainly  of  a  low- 
level  operational  level. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  we  have 
learned  enough  about  the  drug  war, 
we  have  learned  enough  about  the 
problem  of  narcotics  coming  into  this 
country  to  know  if  we  are  going  to  be 
serious  about  enforcing  our  efforts 
and  calling  on  other  countries  to  do. 
Then  we  have  to  look  for  something 
more  than  low-level  operational  coop- 
eration. 

Last  year  my  esteemed  distinguished 
colleague  from  Arizona.  Senator 
DeConcini,  who  will  again  this  year 
assert  that  we  should  not  in  fact  de- 
certify the  Bahamas,  showed  us  letters 
extolling  that  cooperation,  from  Admi- 
ral Yost,  commander  of  the  Coast 
Guard,  from  Commissioner  William 
von  Raab  of  Customs  and  those  letters 
praised  the  Bahamas  and  commended 
that  Government  for  cooperation. 

I  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  my  col- 
leagues will  not  be  misled  by  letters 
extolling  the  cooperation. 

I  concede  this  is  low  level,  even  high 
level  if  you  want  to  call  it  that,  coop- 
eration of  an  operational  kind. 

But  we  have  learned,  also,  about  let- 
ters of  cooperation,  Mr.  President. 
They  were  addressed  to  General  Nor- 
iega. At  one  time  we  were  told  not  very 
long  ago,  I  think  2  years  ago,  in  this 
debate  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  that 
General  Noriega  is  giving  us  full  coop- 
eration operationally. 

Why?  Because  he  allowed  the  Pana- 
manian defense  forces  to  cooperate 
with  agents  from  the  DEA  in  seizures 
and  arrests. 

In  fact,  the  DEA  seized  large  quanti- 
ties of  drugs  and  made  arrests  and  the 
head  of  the  DEA,  Jack  Lawn,  wrote 
letters  to  General  Noriega  and 
thanked  him  for  the  help,  and  people 
actually  came  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  and  held  up  the  letters  and 
said  we  should  not  decertify  Panama 


because  Panama  is  helping  us  oper- 
ationally. 

On  a  certain  level,  Mr.  President, 
General  Noriega  gave  us  cooperation. 
But  it  is  clear  to  everybody  today  that 
in  doing  so,  he  took  us  and  particular- 
ly his  own  nation  on  a  gigantic  ride. 
Noriega  assisted  in  the  arrest  of  small 
drug  dealers.  He  provided  information 
that  resulted  in  the  seizures  of  his 
competitors'  drug  shipments  and  in 
fact  he  even  used  his  alliance  with  the 
DEA  to  get  rid  of  people  that  he  did 
not  want  to  do  business  with  or  who 
somehow  had  become  risks  in  his  own 
organization. 

It  was  very  convenient  for  him  to 
continue  to  work  the  Medellin  cartel 
while  meanwhile  giving  up  a  few 
people  so  that  the  statistics  on  narcot- 
ics seizures  and  statistics  on  narcotics- 
related  arrests  destroyed  looked  good 
while  he  continued  to  reap  the  profits 
of  money  laundering  and  indeed  of 
other  drug  transactions. 

So,  I  think  we  have  to  look  beyond 
that,  Mr.  President.  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues have  reached  a  point  where 
they  are  willing  to  look  beyond  that. 

The  best  measuring  stick  for  full  co- 
operation, Mr.  President,  is  the  meas- 
uring stick  that  looks  at  the  larger 
question  of  commitment  to  the  war  on 
drugs,  and  one  of  the  most  critical  in- 
gredients. When  we  were  debating  the 
drug  law  that  we  passed  in  1986,  we  di- 
vided five  areas  of  critical  components 
of  the  drug  war.  Foremost  among 
them  at  that  particular  time  were 
interdiction,  eradication,  enforcement, 
education,  and  treatment. 

Well,  there  is  no  country  in  Latin 
America  or  Central  America  or  the 
Caribbean  that  has  treatment  and 
massive  education.  But  interdiction, 
law  enforcement,  and  the  eradication 
are  measurable. 

Mr.  President,  section  481  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act,  paragraph  (e)3 
instructs  us— this  is  the  law  we  passed 
when  we  created  the  certification 
process.  And  what  we  held  ourselves 
accountable  to  was  a  standard  where 
we  said,  here  are  the  factors  which  the 
President  must  look  at  when  making 
his  determination  on  certification. 
I  quote  from  that  particular  section: 
In  determining  whether  to  make  certifica- 
tion with  respect  to  a  country,  the  President 
shall  consider  the  following:  Has  the  gov- 
ernment taken  the  legal  and  law  enforce- 
ment steps  necessary  to  eliminate,  to  the 
maximum  extent  possible,  bribery  and  other 
forms  of  public  corruption  which  facilitate 
the  production,  processing,  or  shipment  of 
narcotic  and  psychotropic  substances,  or 
which  discourage  the  investigation  and 
prosecution  of  such  acts,  as  evidenced  by 
the  enactment  and  enforcement  of  laws  pro- 
hibiting such  conduct. 

Mr.  President,  we  can  continue  to 
fool  ourselves  about  a  war  on  drugs 
and  just  look  at  cooperation  on  one 
level  and  say,  "OK,  we  don't  want  to 
nistle  the  waters.  Gee,  we  don't  want 
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to  upset  anybody.  A  status  quo  is 
always  safer.  Let's  not  decertify." 

Those  were  the  arguments  about 
Mexico.  Everybody  said,  "If  you  decer- 
tify Mexico,  our  relationship  will 
never  be  the  same."  Well.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  decertified  Mexico  and  as  a 
result  we  have  a  President,  a  new 
President,  in  Mexico,  who  has  taken 
strong  steps  to  eliminate  corruption 
and  who  has  moved  sufficiently  that 
those  of  us  who  last  year  were  willing 
to  decertify  this  year  have  turned 
around  and  said.  "We  shouldn't  do 
that  this  year.  We  should  congratulate 
them  for  the  steps  they  have  taken 
and  we  should  applaud  the  President 
for  his  movement  and  we  should 
indeed  provide  greater  assistance  to 
encourage  him  to  do  that." 

I  regret,  Mr.  President,  we  cannot 
say  that  about  the  Bahamas.  The  Ba- 
hamas continues  to  be  plagued  by  cor- 
ruption. 

Let  me  just  quote  what  the  State 
Department  said  in  its  own  1989  Inter- 
national Control  Strategy  Report, 
which  provides  the  guideline  to  us 
about  the  actions  that  we  should  and 
should  not  take. 

Narcotics-related  corruption  continues  to 
be  a  problem,  making  the  country  attractive 
to  drug  smugglers. 

There  it  is.  Corruption  makes  it  at- 
tractive to  drug  smugglers. 

Corruption  is  a  festering  wound  in 
the  Bahamas  that,  if  we  do  not  en- 
courage them  to  take  steps  to  cure, 
will  prevent  that  country  from  ever 
truly  cooperating  part  of  the  drug  war. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion of  Inquiry  report  from  1984.  The 
Royal  Commission  was  made  up  of 
prominent  individuals  from  various 
Commonwealth  nations.  Its  purpose 
was  to  make— and  I  read  from  its  char- 
ter—"a  diligent  and  full  inquiry  into 
the  extent  and  methods  employed  in 
the  illegal  use  of  the  Bahamas  for 
transshipment  of  dangerous  drugs  des- 
tined for  the  United  States." 

The  Commission  focused  their  inves- 
tigation on  drug-related  corruption 
and  in  their  final  report  they  painted 
a  devastating  picture  that  implicated 
high  government  officials  and  promi- 
nent Bahamian  businessmen  and  law- 
yers. 

In  1987.  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
staff  report  on  the  Bahamas  said 
about  the  corruption  and  about  the 
Royal  Commission: 

Drug-related  corruption  remains  rampant; 
individuals  named  in  the  1984  Royal  Com- 
mission of  Inquiry  report  as  known  or  sus- 
pected traffickers  will  operate  freely. 

This  is  1989:  that  was  1985.  So  some- 
one might  say.  "What's  the  relevance 
of  reading  the  report  from  that  period 
of  time  and  here  we  are  making  a 
Judgment  about  last  year.  1988.  3  years 
out?"  The  relevance  is.  Mr.  President, 
nothing  has  changed.  Nothing  has 
changed. 


I  spoke  Just  recently  with  attorneys 
in  the  U.S.  attorney's  office  in  Florida. 
They  will  tell  you  that  nothing  has 
changed.  Now  if  we  are  not  willing  to 
believe  our  own  U.S.  attorneys,  who 
are  charged  with  prosecuting  in  this 
war.  who  are  we  going  to  believe?  The 
public  relations  men  for  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Bahamas?  The  people  in 
the  Government  of  the  Bahamas  who 
did  not  prosecute  these  people  in  the 
first  place? 

I  believe  that  the  Commission  of  In- 
quiry report  provides  us  with  an  ongo- 
ing benchmark  and  that  benchmark  is 
as  valid  today  as  it  was  last  year. 

Mr.  President,  if  you  do  not  think  it 
is  valid  today,  then  take  note  of  what 
the  U.S.  attorneys  in  this  country 
have  done.  Because  developments  in 
this  country  in  the  last  months  show 
that  it  is  valid  today.  I  am  talking 
about  the  recent  indictments  of  Ken- 
dall Nottage  and  Everette  Bannister, 
both  individuals  featured  prominently 
in  the  Royal  Commission  Report. 

Last  year,  under  questioning  by  Sen- 
ator DeConcini  before  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  Bahamas  responded  to 
questions  about  Kendall  Nottage  and 
his  alleged  association  with  an  Ameri- 
can Mafia  figure,  Michael  Caruana,  of 
Massachusetts.  Senator  DeConcini 
asked  how  Nottage,  in  the  light  of  the 
findings  of  the  Commission  report, 
could  have  been  appointed  as  head  of 
the  Bahamian  broadcasting  system— A 
very  good  question.  The  Attorney 
General's  response  was  interesting.  He 
said,  "There  was  no  evidence  at  the 
time  that  Mr.  Nottage  knew  who  Mr. 
Caruana,  of  Massachusetts,  was  said  to 
be.  There  was  no  suggestion  arising 
out  of  the  Commission  that  his  misde- 
meanor •  •  *  was  having  a  business  re- 
lationship in  the  ownership  of  a  hotel 
with  a  man  who  he  said  he  did  not 
know  who  he  was  at  the  time." 

Well.  Mr.  President,  either  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  Bahamas  does 
not  know  the  facts  or  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  Bahamas  is  dealing 
with  a  different  reality.  Because  if 
that  Attorney  General  had  quoted 
from  the  Royal  Commission  Report, 
he  could  have  quoted  paragraph  46, 
which  says: 

Bearing  in  mind  that  both  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Nottage's  telephone  numbers,  listed  and  un- 
listed, were  noted  under  their  Christian 
names  in  Caruana's  address  book  seized 
when  he  was  arrested,  it  is  obvious  that 
they  were  known  to  each  other  and  to  Car- 
uana. 

Now  the  Attorney  General  might 
have  also  quoted  from  paragraph  49. 

A  prudent  man.  such  as  we  assume  Mr. 
Nottage  to  be,  would  make  inquiries  of  the 
character  of  the  person  with  whom  he  was 
dealing  behind  the  corporate  veil  and  thus 
avoid  the  risks  of  entering  into  a  joint  ven- 
ture with  an  apparent  criminal  and  the  con- 
sequent effect  upon  his  reputation  of  a 
person  of  Mr.  Nottage's  standing  as  a  Cabi- 
net Minister. 


In  a  letter  to  me  Just  last  month, 
dated  April  6,  1989,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral stated  that  "The  Commission  of 
Inquiry  did  not  reconmiend  prosecu- 
tion because  of  the  absence  of  any  evi- 
dence either  in  the  Bahamas  or  as  pro- 
vided by  U.S.  agencies." 

Well.  Mr.  President,  from  the  Royal 
Commission  of  Inquiry  report,  it  is 
clear  that  they  did  not  either  substan- 
tiate, nor  did  they  clear  Mr.  Nottage 
of  allegations. 

But,  given  that  ambiguity  and  the 
prominence  of  Mr.  Nottage,  one  might 
think  that  the  Attorney  General  him- 
self would  have  investigated  the 
matter. 

Why  was  it  that  the  Bahamian  At- 
torney General  could  not  develop  the 
evidence  to  indict  Kendall  Nottage? 
Well.  I  cannot  answer  that  question. 
Mr.  President,  but  I  can  tell  you  this. 

Two  montlis  ago.  on  March  29,  1989, 
the  U.S.  attorney  for  the  district  of 
Massachusetts  did  indict  Mr.  Nottage, 
and  the  indictment  charged  him  with 
conspiring  with  three  others,  including 
Michael  Caruana,  to  defraud  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  by  laundering 
over  $5  million  of  the  proceeds  of  Car- 
uana's unlawful  drug  business. 

He  is  also  charged  with  executing  a 
false  and  fraudulent  document,  con- 
cealing Caruana's  interest  in  the  Is- 
lander Hotel,  located  in  the  Bahamas. 
And  he  was  charged  with  giving  false 
testimony  to  the  Commission  of  In- 
quiry in  1984. 

What  do  you  think  are  the  chances 
that  Mr.  Nottage  is  going  to  be  extra- 
dited to  the  United  States?  That  is  an- 
other measure  of  whether  or  not  there 
is  full  cooperation. 

Well,  again,  one  has  to  look  at  the 
record  there.  Mr.  President.  Because 
we  have  been  trying  to  extradite  an- 
other indicted  Bahamian,  who  is  very 
close  to  the  Prime  Minister,  an  attor- 
ney by  the  name  of  Nigel  Bowe.  And 
the  Bahamian  Attorney  General  has 
been  responsible  for  this  bungled  and 
frustrated  extradition  process,  an  ex- 
tradition process  which,  only  2  years 
ago,  our  own  State  Department  in  its 
narcotics  and  control  report  said  was 
being  held  up.  "due  to  specious  legal 
grounds." 

Mr.  President,  at  a  meeting  in  my 
office  last  month.  I  asked  the  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  Bahamas  why  he 
never  prosecuted  Nigel  Bowe.  He  told 
me  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  report 
did  not  recommend  the  prosecution 
because  of  "the  absence  of  evidence." 

Again.  Mr.  President,  either  the  At- 
torney General  does  not  know  the 
facts  or  he  is  dealing  with  a  different 
reality.  Let  me  read  to  you  what  the 
Commission  of  Inquiry  report  said  in 
paragraph  92: 

We  were  disturbed  by  the  number  of  drug 
traffickers,  who  quite  independently  of  each 
other,  were  willing  to  describe  in  consider- 
able detail  their  involvement  with  Nigel 
Bowe.  Indeed,  we  note  that  his  consistency 
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is  denying  any  involvement  with  drug  traf- 
ficking is  exceeded  only  by  the  frequency  of 
the  allegations  against  him.  We  found  this 
phenomenon  of  allegations  too  simplistic. 
He  suggested  that  his  frequent  presenta- 
tions on  behalf  of  persons  charged  with 
drug  trafficlcing  led  persons  to  make  unwar- 
ranted assumptions  that  he  was  personally 
involved  in  the  trade. 
Quoting  the  report,  Mr.  President: 
We  do  not  believe  that  this  is  a  sufficient 
explanation  for  the  fairly  consistent  pattern 
which  emerges  from  a  careful  analysis  of 
the  numerous  allegations  made  by  the  vari- 
o\is  drug  traffickers  who,  for  the  most  part, 
did  not  fall  within  the  category  of  persons 
identified  by  Bowe.  In  addition,  we  found 
that  his  repeated  denials  lacked  a  ring  of 
truth. 

That  is  the  finding  of  the  Commis- 
sion. They  include: 

We  have  formed  the  opinion  that  Mr. 
Bowe's  involvement  with  drug  traffickers 
far  exceeded  a  lawyer/client  relationship 
and  that  he  benefited  materially  from  his 
numerous  associations  with  them.  We  have 
concluded  that  he  was  aware  of  their  nefari- 
ous activities  and  assisted  them  in  their  ne- 
farious trade. 

So,  here  we  are,  Mr.  President;  the 
Attorney  General  says:  No  evidence. 
And  here  is  the  evidence  in  the  report. 
They  concluded  that  he  assisted  them 
in  their  trade. 

It  sounds  to  me  like  the  Commission 
of  Inquiry  believed  there  was  probable 
cause  for  an  indictment  but,  since  the 
Commission  did  not  tell  the  Bahamian 
Attorney  General  what  to  do,  the  At- 
torney General  did  not  pursue  the 
matter  and  has  never  pursued  the 
matter.  And  to  this  moment,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  is  stiU 
struggling  to  get  this  crony  of  the 
Prime  Minister's  back  here  to  the 
United  States.  Why?  Because  Mr. 
Bowe  was  indicated  in  the  United 
States  of  America.  Yet  another  person 
who  they  refuse  to  pursue  in  the  Ba- 
hamas, but  we  have  pursued  here. 

In  1985  he  was  indicted  in  the  south- 
em  district  of  Florida  and  the  Assist- 
ant U.S.  Attorney  who  handled  the 
case— incidentally,  one  of  the  finest 
prosecutors  in  the  country,  Richard 
Gregorie,  who,  sadly  has  left  the  U.S. 
attorney's  office  because  he  felt  there 
was  too  much  interference  in  his  abili- 
ty to  wage  the  war  on  drugs— has  said 
that  the  case  against  Nigel  Bowe  is  a 
strong  case. 

He  noted  that  much  of  the  same  evi- 
dence that  was  used  to  convict  one  of 
Bowe's  co-conspirators  in  a  State  court 
would  be  used  to  prosecute  Nigel  Bowe 
in  a  Federal  court. 

You  may  ask,  then,  why  was  not 
Nigel  Bowe  extradited  to  the  United 
SUtes?  Well,  I  asked  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  Bahamas  that  very 
question.  And  he  was  asked  that  also 
by  Senator  DeConcini  in  a  hearing 
last  year. 

The  Attorney  general  said  that 
Bowe  hadn't  been  extradited  because 
"he  can  afford  to  take  advantage  of  all 
the  legal  devices  and  all  the  legal  nice- 


ties which  he  can  employ  lawyers  to 
do."  And,  he  added,  "He  hasn't  been 
extradited  because  I  won't  tell  the 
judge  what  to  do  •  *  •  because  in  the 
Bahamas  no  Attorney  General  would 
dare  tell  a  judge  what  to  do.  I  would 
have  to  resign." 

Well,  there  again,  either  the  Attor- 
ney General  does  not  know  the  facts 
or  he  is  dealing  with  a  different  reali- 
ty, Mr.  President.  Because,  according 
to  former  U.S.  attorney,  Dick  Gre- 
gorie, the  reason  Nigel  Bowe  was  not 
extradited  was  the  same  reason  stated 
by  our  own  U.S.  State  Department,  for 
specious  legal  grounds.  And  as  Dick 
Gregorie  said  it  was  either  "gross  in- 
competence" or  "corruption"  on  the 
part  of  the  Bahamian  Attorney  Gener- 
al's office. 

Indeed,  the  report  of  the  Interna- 
tional Narcotics  Control  Strategy  of 
1988  seems  to  indicate  that  it  gave 
little  credibility  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's pursuit  of  this  matter.  Extradi- 
tion can  take  time  sometimes,  Mr. 
President.  But  we  do  not  have  any  dif- 
ficulty extraditing,  usually,  people 
from  Great  Britain  and  elsewhere, 
under  the  same  legal  system.  The 
United  States  Attorney  forwards  the 
request  to  the  Bahamian  Attorney 
General.  He  in  turn  forwards  it  to  the 
appropriate  Bahamian  court. 

Well,  Mr.  President,  let  me  tell  you 
what  happened.  The  first  time  the 
Justice  Department  tried  to  get  extra- 
dition of  Bowe,  the  Attorney  General's 
office  forwarded  the  request  of  the 
proper  court  but  it  misspelled  Bowe's 
name,  B-o-w-e,  misspelled  Bowe's 
name  so  that  the  request  was  thrown 
out. 

The  second  time  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment sought  extradition,  the  Baha- 
mian Attorney  General's  office,  which 
got  the  name  right  on  the  second  one, 
cited  the  wrong  Bahamian  law.  which 
it  had  not  cited  incorrectly  on  the  first 
one.  Mr.  President.  Now,  under  the 
certification  law,  matters  to  be  consid- 
ered, section  3(k).  Again,  this  is  one  of 
the  matters  that  we  have  said  the 
President  must  take  into  account  and 
we  presimie  the  President  did.  It  says: 
"Has  the  government  expeditiously 
processed  United  States  extradition  re- 
quests relating  to  narcotics  traffick- 
ing?" 

The  answer,  as  regards  Nigel  Bowe, 
is  an  unequivocal  "no."  But  the  Inter- 
national Narcotics  Control  Strategy 
Report  points  out  that  there  are  20 
outstanding  U.S.  requests  for  extradi- 
tion and  "most  of  the  U.S.  requests  are 
stalled  in  Bahamian  legal  proceed- 
ings." 

It  is  not  the  case.  Mr.  President, 
where  expeditious  effort  to  expedite, 
is  taking  place. 

Now,  forget  extradition.  Forget 
Nigel  Bowe.  forget  Kendall  Nottage. 
What  about  Everette  Bannister?  I 
mentioned  him  previously. 


Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  wonder  if  the  Sena- 
tor will  yield  for  a  question  on  extradi- 
tion? 

Mr.  KERRY.  I  will  be  deUghted  to 
yield  for  a  question  on  extradition. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Am  I  correct  in  saying 
that  there  is  a  new  extradition  treaty 
that  has  been  worked  out  between  our 
two  governments  but  has  not  been 
ratified  by  the  United  States? 

Mr.  KERRY.  We  are  still  operating 
under  the  old  extradition  treaty. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  But  a  new  extradition 
treaty  has  been  worked  out  between 
the  U.S.  State  Department  and  the 
Bahamian  Government,  but  has  not 
been  ratified  by  the  United  States? 
Mr.  KERRY.  That  is  accurate. 
Mr.  CHAFEIE.  But  the  Bahamians 
have  ratified  it? 

Mr.  KERRY.  I  believe  the  Baha- 
mians have  passed  it.  I  cannot  speak 
to  whether  they  have  ratified  it. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Well,  that  is  my  im- 
derstanding.   But   the   United   States 
has  not  ratified  it. 
Mr.  KERRY.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.   CHAFEE.   I   know   the   distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts 
is  severe  on  the  Bahamians,  and  par- 
ticularly has  addressed  the  matter  of 
extradition.  I  do  not  quite  understand 
why,  following  the  negotiation  of  an 
extradition   treaty   between   the   two 
governments,  and  the  Bahamians  have 
ratified  it,  and  the  U.S.  Government  in 
the  past  2  years  has  not  ratified  it,  in- 
cluding the  committee  the  Senator  sits 
on.  Is  there  any  explanation  for  that? 
Mr.  KERRY.  There  is  an  explana- 
tion, and  it  probably  will  not  be  a  com- 
fortable one  for  the  Senator  on  that 
side  of  the  aisle.  We  have  had  a  par- 
ticular problem  with  a  member  of  the 
committee  from  his  side  of  the  aisle 
who  has  slowed  up  some  of  the  process 
with  respect  to  a  number  of  the  agree- 
ments we  have  tried  to  forward  not 
only  with  respect  to  the  Bahamas  but 
with  respect  to  Mexico  and  a  number 
of  other  areas. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  If  I  could  follow  on 
that,  I  do  not  find  it  a  very  satisfac- 
tory explanation,  if  I  might  say. 
Mr.  KERRY.  It  is  a  real  one. 
Mr.  CHAFEE.  For  a  majority  party 
who  controls  the  committee  as  sub- 
stantially as  that  committee  is  con- 
trolled, to  say  that  because  of  one  indi- 
vidual  

Mr.  KERRY.  If  I  can  answer  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Rhode 
Island,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  com- 
mittee is  going  to  try  to  move  that 
again  in  rapid  order  as  we  did  the  six 
mutual  legal  assistance  treaties  that 
we  have  been  trying  now  in  good  faith 
for  a  year  and  a  half  to  move  through 
the  committee.  We  held  hearings  on  it 
I  think  about  2  to  3  weeks  ago.  It  is  my 
suspicion  that  they  will  be  coming  up 
for  a  vote  in  short  order  before  the 
committee. 
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Mr.  CHAFEE.  The  only  point  I 
would  make,  you  Just  completed  your 
dissertation,  your  comments  upon  the 
extradition  problems  moving  on  to 
something  else,  but  I  think  it  is  fair  to 
point  out  that  in  a  treaty  that  has 
been  negotiated  between  the  two  gov- 
ernments dealing  with  extradition,  the 
Bahamians  have  ratified  it,  the  United 
States  has  not  ratified  it,  and  I  think 
that  is  worthy  of  pointing  out.  I  want 
to  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Let  me  make  very 
clear,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
raises  a  very  valid  point  or  question. 
The  point  is  there  is  a  major  distinc- 
tion between  the  application  of  the  ex- 
isting law,  which  is  the  one  we  are  op- 
erating on,  and  the  negotiating  process 
of  a  new  one.  Again,  we  are  glad  that 
they  have  entered  into  negotiations 
and  proceed  forward,  but  as  you  look 
at  the  mosaic  of  cooperation,  you  have 
to  look  beyond  mere  negotiation  into 
what  has  been  done  in  terms  of  true 
cooperative  effort  within  those  fields. 
The  record  is  very  clear  here. 

Why  is  the  last  extradition  treaty 
being  applied  speciously?  Why  is  the 
last  extradition  agreement  not  being 
given  the  support  of  the  Bahamian 
Government,  if  you  will,  and  expedit- 
ed process  that  would  make  it  work? 
What  was  it  that  brought  us  to  the 
point  we  have  to  negotiate  a  new  one? 
Will  we  have  the  same  problems  ap- 
plying the  new  one  if  and  when  it  is  fi- 
nally ratified?  We  are  not  making 
those  Judgments  prospectively.  We  are 
making  them  on  the  basis  of  where  we 
are  today.  Take  the  issue  of  extradi- 
tion out.  If  the  extradition  process 
does  not  convince  you,  you  still  have 
other  enforcement  proceeding  defi- 
ciencies which  are  critical.  I  ask  the 
Senator  to  look  at  the  case  of  Mr. 
E^^erette  Bannister.  The  Attorney 
General  prosecuted  EJverette  Bannis- 
ter. In  fact,  according  to  the  Baha- 
mian Attorney  General,  he  prosecuted 
all  those  individuals  from  whom  the 
commission  of  inquiry  recommended 
prosecuting. 

How  do  I  know  that?  Because  he  sat 
in  my  office  and  he  told  me  that.  The 
list  of  those  people  is  Mr.  Bannister, 
Mr.  George  Smith.  Mr.  Edward  May- 
nard.  Mr.  Howard  K.  Smith.  Mr.  Lang- 
ton  Hilton  and  Mr.  Godfrey  Pinder. 
How  many  of  them  were  convicted? 
Not  one.  In  fact,  not  one  of  those  cases 
even  went  to  trial. 

Mr.  Smith  in  1985  was  the  former 
Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries. 
He  was  accused  of  accepting  a  bribe  of 
$100,000.  A  preliminary  inquiry  was 
held,  and  on  January  26,  the  charges 
against  him  were  dismissed  on  the 
grounds  that  the  evidence  presented 
was  not  sufficient  to  put  him  on  trial. 

Mr.  Pinder  was  charged  with  bribery 
and  perjury.  During  his  preliminary 
inquiry,  the  magistrate  conducting  the 
proceedings  ruled  that  a  tape  record- 
ing the  crown  attorney  sought  to  in- 


troduce   was    inadmissible.    The    case 
was  closed. 

The  charges  against  Mr.  Hilton  were 
dismissed  at  the  end  of  the  prelimi- 
nary inquiry  and  no  reasons  were  re- 
corded on  the  case  ledger  for  why. 

Mr.  Maynard,  unlike  the  other  indi- 
viduals said,  "I  want  to  be  tried."  Lo 
and  behold,  after  he  said  that,  the  at- 
torney's key  witness  did  not  appear, 
and  on  February  27,  the  attorney 
withdrew  the  two  counts  of  perjury 
that  had  been  held  against  him. 

Mr.  Smith,  this  police  officer  was 
charged  with  seven  counts  of  illegally 
accepting  a  bribe.  The  same  key  wit- 
ness who  failed  to  show  for  the  May- 
nard trial  also  failed  to  appear  for  his 
and,  again,  the  cases  were  dismissed. 

What  about  Mr.  Bannister?  Mr.  Ban- 
nister was  charged  with  abetment  to 
bribery,  bribery,  and  two  coimts  of 
perjury.  The  same  magistrate  who  dis- 
missed the  charges  against  Mr.  Smith 
discharged  Mr.  Bannister  after  the 
counsel  argued  that  whatever  evidence 
that  had  been  presented  by  the  crown 
attorney  did  not  satisfy  the  require- 
ments of  the  code,  and  those  were 
thrown  out. 

So  when  he  says  he  prosecuted  these 
individuals,  again,  either  he  is  not 
aware  of  the  facts  or  he  is  in  a  differ- 
ent reality.  They  were  all  dismissed  at 
the  preliminary  inquiry  stage.  None  of 
the  cases  resulted  in  convictions  and  I 
think,  Mr.  President,  that  we  have  a 
right  to  make  a  Judgment  about  con- 
victions. 

The  Attorney  General  said  to  me 
again  that  the  star  witness  against 
Bannister,  a  Mr.  Edward  Ward,  proved 
to  be  "weak  and  unsatisfactory  as  a 
witness." 

The  Bahamian  Attorney  General, 
luiew  that  there  were  other  witnesses 
who  could  finger  Mr.  Bannister.  One 
of  those  witnesses,  and  I  hope  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  is  aware  of 
this,  one  of  those  other  witnesses  that 
the  Attorney  General  could  have  used 
testified  before  the  U.S.  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Terrorism  and  Narcot- 
ics. 

I  chaired  that  hearing.  I  want  you  to 
listen  to  how  the  son  of  Everette  Ban- 
nister, a  gentleman  by  the  name  of 
Gorman  Bannister,  described  his  own 
father's  relationship  with  the  infa- 
mous Colombian  narcotics  trafficker, 
Carlos  Lehder,  who  was  convicted  in  a 
Florida  court  last  year. 

Question  by  me: 

Did  your  father  warn  Carlos  Lehder  of 
the  police  raid  on  Norman's  Cay? 

Mr.  Bannister.  Yes. 

Would  you  describe  that? 

Mr.  Bannister.  Well,  as  I  recall,  he  made 
a  phone  call  to  Carlos  letting  him  know  the 
police  were  going  to 

You  heard  the  phone  call? 

Oh,  yes,  yes,  yes.  I  know  my  father  called 
one  time  and  he  told  him  "Listen,  the  police 
are  going  to  raid  Norman's  Cay  on  a  certain 
day.  Clean  it  up."  And  when  they  went 
there  they  didn't  find  anything. 


Now  if  you  question  the  credibility 
of  Gorman  Bannister,  remember,  it 
was  his  testimony  that  was  used  and 
accorded  the  United  States  by  the  U.S. 
attorney  to  convict  Carlos  Lehder. 

So,  again,  Mr.  President,  If  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  Bahamas  will 
not  prosecute,  he  should  at  least  ex- 
tradite him  to  this  country  because 
the  U.S.  attorney  for  the  Middle  Dis- 
trict of  Florida  will  prosecute  Mr.  Ban- 
nister. On  March  22.  1989.  he  was  in- 
dicted by  U.S.  Attorney  Robert  Genz- 
man  and  he  was  charged  with  receiv- 
ing money  for  bribes  to  facilitate  the 
importation  of  cocaine  into  the  United 
States  for  the  Medellin  cartel. 

So,  Mr.  President,  this  Senator  is 
convinced  as  a  former  prosecutor  who 
has  conducted  grand  jury  investiga- 
tions and  watched  the  process,  I  know 
the  difference  between  asking  the 
right  people  the  right  questions  and 
turning  your  head  the  other  way.  I 
know  the  difference  between  a  bona 
fide  effort  to  ferret  out  corruption  in 
government  and  an  effort  which 
simply  says  business  as  usual. 

Mr.  President,  in  good  conscience,  in 
terms  of  what  this  law  says,  we  cannot 
say  that  there  is  full  cooperation. 

The  1987  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  report  said.  "Officials  in 
the  Bahamas  noted  that  it  is  extreme- 
ly difficult  to  fire  a  corrupt  policeman. 
In  the  5  years  since  the  commission  of 
inquiry  report,  some  public  officials 
have  been  indicated,  but  few  have 
been  prosecuted." 

Mr.  President.  I  am  not  going  to  go 
on.  There  is  more  here.  I  know  that 
Senator  Coats  and  Senator  Lorr  each 
need  time,  and  I  want  to  allow  time  for 
them  to  speak.  It  is  my  hope  that  we 
are  not  going  to  be  seduced  by  cosmet- 
ic cooperation  if  we  are  going  to  be  se- 
rious about  a  war  on  drugs.  Last  year 
we  made  a  serious  statement  about 
Mexico.  I  think  it  helped.  I  think  it  is 
time  for  us  to  make  a  serious  state- 
ment about  the  Bahamas,  and  I  hope 
my  colleagues  wiU  Join  in  doing  so.  I 
reserve  what  remaining  time  may 
exist. 

Madam  President,  I  yield  5  minutes 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  In- 
diana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Ms. 
MiKULSKi).  The  Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  COATS.  Madam  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  resolution  of  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts.  At  first 
glance  it  might  seem  trivial,  perhaps 
even  humorous,  for  the  U.S.  Senate  to 
turn  its  wrath  on  the  Bahamas.  This  is 
a  nation,  after  all,  of  beaches,  bikinis, 
and  whose  only  previous  threat  to  the 
United  States  was  some  particularly 
nasty  sunburns. 

But  the  Bahamas,  in  recent  years, 
have  l)ecome  something  else  entirely— 
a  staging  area  for  drug  shipments,  an 
aircraft  carrier  for  the  drug  trade. 
While  it  does  not  produce  drugs  for 
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export,  it  has  become  a  major  transit 
point  for  cocaine  and  marijuana  enter- 
ing the  United  States.  It  has  also 
become  an  international  bank  for  the 
illegal  laundering  of  drug  money. 

Its  geography  is  ideal  for  the  drug 
trade,  a  nation  of  700  islands  covering 
over  100,000  square  miles.  It  has  73 
public  and  private  airstrips  and  110 
small  boat  marinas.  These  are  things 
that  the  Bahamian  Government 
cannot  help.  But  its  actions  on  those 
things  that  are  under  its  control  have 
revealed  an  attitude  that  does  not  rep- 
resent the  full  cooperation  in  the  war 
against  drugs  demanded  by  the  1986 
Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act.  Narcotics-relat- 
ed corruption  in  the  Bahsunas  is  ramp- 
ant and  official  investigations  are 
slow.  Cooperation  is  lacking  on 
projects  like  "Operation  Penguin"  and 
interpretation  of  data  from  mobile 
radars. 

We  have  a  responsibility,  rooted  in 
law  and  in  need,  to  ensure  that  every 
nation  which  receives  our  tax  dollars 
also  gives  their  full  cooperation  to  the 
fight  against  drugs.  Nothing  less  than 
the  lives  and  futures  of  our  children 
are  at  stake.  We  do  not  have  the 
option  to  make  exceptions.  We  do  not 
have  the  luxury  of  timidity.  We  have 
set  a  standard  in  this  Nation,  and  that 
standard  must  be  met.  We  must 
demand  that  it  be  met. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  intend  to 
support  this  legislation  to  decertify 
the  Bahamas,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  do  the  same. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts for  bringing  this  legislation 
before  us,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  it.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I  yield 
back  to  the  Senator  whatever  time  I 
have  remaining. 

Mr.  KERRY.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Indiana  for  his 
support  and  for  his  observations. 

I  yield  6  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Madam  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  for  yielding  this 
time  to  me.  As  a  cosponsor,  I  rise  in 
support  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
100. 

The  Bahamas  are  a  major  transit 
point  for  cocaine  and  marijuana 
coming  into  the  United  States.  I  think 
it  is  a  point  that  is  not  being  disputed 
by  the  administration  or  by  anybody. 
The  Bahamas  are  a  major  point  of 
transit.  That  is  the  reason  why  I  am 
sponsoring  this  joint  resolution.  The 
administration's  certification  report 
states  that  we  have  enjoyed  a  very  co- 
operative relationship  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Commonwealth  of  the 
Bahamas  and  it  praises  joint  United 
States-Bahamanian  law  enforcement 
operations,  but  let  me  read  to  you 
what  the  report  goes  on  to  say. 

Nonetheless,  the  reality  is  that  too  much 
cocaine  still  passes  through  the  Bahamas. 
And,  while  the  Government  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  the  Bahamas  is  more  active  in 


investigating  allegations  of  corruption,  we 
are  concerned  by  reports  that  corruption 
still  exists.  •  •  • 

We  also  believe  the  noteworthy  Bahamian 
cooperation  in  joint  anti-narcotics  efforts 
should  be  accompanied  by  stronger  unilater- 
al efforts  to  curb  drug  trafficlsing  and  con- 
sumption within  the  Bahamas. 

These  are  the  administration's  own 
words  in  its  own  report  which  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  just  2  months 
ago. 

Madam  President,  I  think  we  have 
here  a  classic  example  of  the  State  De- 
partment plswiing  its  fear  of  offending 
the  governments  of  major  drug-pro- 
ducing and  drug-transit  countries 
above  our  Nation's  war  against  drugs, 
which  I  believe  must  be  the  number 
one  priority. 

I  am  not  trying  to  shift  the  blame  to 
the  Bahamas  or  to  Mexico.  The  prob- 
lem begins  here,  and  we  need  to  be 
more  aggressive  in  the  way  we  punish 
drug  pushers  and  drug  users  in  this 
country. 

We  need  more  active  law  enforce- 
ment, more  determined  and  committed 
judges,  more  prison  facilities,  and 
more  interdiction.  But  as  an  important 
part  of  that  overall  war  against  drugs, 
we  must  stop  drugs  where  they  begin, 
in  the  countries  that  are  producing 
them  or  that  are  being  used  as  a  tran- 
sit point. 

To  try  to  tell  the  people  in  Mississip- 
pi or  in  Massachusetts  or  other  parts 
of  the  United  States  that  these  coun- 
tries are  doing  the  best  they  can,  and 
that  we  cannot  afford  to  be  cutting  off 
foreign  assistance  to  these  countries 
that  are  major  transit  points  used  in 
poisoning  the  people  of  this  country, 
in  my  mind  is  totally  unacceptable  and 
indefensible. 

On  March  16,  I  wrote  the  new  drug 
czar.  Bill  Bennett,  and  asked  him  to 
evaluate  the  certification  process  and 
to  furnish  me  with  his  reconunenda- 
tions  as  to  how  the  process  might  be 
tightened  and  strengthened.  I  also 
asked  him  what  steps  he  planned  to 
take  to  let  the  State  Department  know 
that  we  cannot  continue  to  do  business 
as  usual  if  we  are  to  win  the  war 
against  drugs  that  is  sweeping  our 
country. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  Mr.  Ben- 
nett, in  response  to  my  letter,  commit- 
ted himself,  as  part  of  the  national 
strategy  to  combat  illegal  drugs  that 
he  will  be  developing  over  the  next  6 
months,  to  deal  with  the  steps  being 
taken  or  not  being  taken  by  foreign 
countries  to  control  drugs  before  they 
reach  the  borders  of  the  United  States 
and  to  work  closely  with  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  study  the  narcotics  control 
efforts  of  these  countries  very  care- 
fuUy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in 
the  Record  my  letter  to  Mr.  Bennett 
and  his  response. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


OrFicE  or  National  Drug  Control 
Policy.  Executive  Okfici;  of  the 
President, 

Washington,  DC,  April  5,  1989. 
Senator  Trent  Lott, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Trent:  Thank  you  for  your  letter  of 
March  16  discussing  the  State  Department's 
recent  report  on  international  narcotics  con- 
trol strategy.  Several  other  Senators  and 
Members  of  Congress  have  also  expressed 
concern  to  me  about  this  process  by  which 
foreign  countries  are  certified  to  be  cooper- 
ating with  the  United  States  in  our  drug 
control  efforts. 

As  you  know,  I  was  confirmed  by  the 
Senate  on  March  9.  My  first  charge  is  to  de- 
velop, within  6  months,  our  Nation's  strate- 
gy to  combat  illegal  drugs.  A  portion  of  that 
strategy  will  certainly  deal  with  the  steps 
taken  by  foreign  countries  to  control  drugs 
before  they  reach  U.S.  borders.  In  this 
regard,  I  will  be  working  closely  with  the 
Secretary  of  SUte  to  study  carefully  the 
narcotics  control  efforts  of  these  countries. 
My  conclusions  on  this  matter  will  be  con- 
tained in  the  strategy  report  to  be  promul- 
gated In  6  months. 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  interest  in 
our  international  narcotics  control  efforts.  I 
look  forward  to  working  with  you  during 
the  101st  Congress. 
Sincerely, 

William  Bennett. 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC,  March  16,  1989. 
Hon.  William  J.  Bennett, 
Director,   Office  of  National  Drug  Control 
Policy,  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Bill:  I  have  reviewed  the  State  De- 
partment's   1989    International    Narcotics 
Control  Strategy  Report  and  the  Presiden- 
tial certifications  for  narcotics  source  and 
transit  countries.  And  I  am  disturbed  by  the 
conclusions  drawn. 

In  my  opinion,  the  findings  that  major 
narcotics  producing  countries  have  cooper- 
ated fully  with  the  United  States,  or  have 
taken  adequate  steps  on  their  own  to  con- 
trol narcotics  production,  trafficking,  and 
money  laundering,  are  not  justified  by  the 
evidence. 

Rather,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  State  De- 
partment has  subordinated  our  Nation's  war 
against  drugs  to  diplomatic  niceties  and  its 
fear  of  offending  major  drug-producing 
countries.  In  short,  they  don't  want  to  rock 
the  boat. 

I  understand  that  at  your  confirmation 
hearing,  you  expressed  similar  misgivings 
about  the  Administration's  decision  to  certi- 
fy certain  drug  producing  or  drug  transit 
countries  as  cooperating  in  the  war  against 
drugs. 

As  the  national  drug  "czar,"  I  would  like 
your  assessment  of  the  certification  process 
as  well  your  recommendations  as  to  how  the 
process  might  be  tightened  and  strength- 
ened. I  would  also  like  to  know  what  steps 
you  plan  to  take  to  let  the  SUte  Depart- 
ment know  that  we  cannot  continue  to  do 
business  as  usual  if  we  are  to  win  the  war 
against  drugs  that  is  sweeping  our  country. 

I  am  also  enclosing  an  article  from  the 
New  York  Times  by  A.M.  Rosenthal  enti- 
tled, "The  Giant  Loophole."  I  would  like 
your  reaction  to  it. 

I  want  to  congratulate  you  on  your  recent 
confirmation.  And  I  look  forward  to  working 
with  you  In  the  weeks  and  months  ahead. 
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With  best  wishes,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours. 


TrintLott. 


UMI 


Mr.  LOTTT.  The  most  serious  prob- 
lem with  the  Bahamas  is  the  failure  of 
the  Bahamian  Oovemment  to  pros- 
ecute, convict,  and  remove  from  posi- 
tions of  influence  individuals  involved 
in  drug  trafficking,  individuals  Identi- 
fied 5  years  ago,  in  1984,  by  a  Royal 
Commission  of  Inquiry  in  the  Baha- 
mas. These  people  ase  still  operating 
today  and  very  little  has  changed.  Al- 
though some  public  officials  have  been 
indicted,  few  have  been  prosecuted. 
Only  one  low-level  policeman  has  been 
convicted. 

On  March  29,  1989,  Everett  Bannis- 
ter—and we  have  already  had  some 
conversation  about  him— was  indicted 
by  the  U.S.  attorney  for  the  Middle 
District  of  Florida.  He  was  charged 
with  receiving  money  for  bribes  to  fa- 
cilitate the  importation  of  cocaine  into 
the  United  States  for  the  Medellin 
cartel. 

The  former  attorney  general  of  the 
Bahamas,  Paul  Adderly.  declined  to 
prosecute  Bir.  Bannister  and  has  been 
unwilling  to  extradite  him  to  the 
United  States.  For  this  action  in 
behalf  of  Mr.  Bannister  and  others  in- 
volved with  the  drug  trade,  we  find 
now  that  Mr.  Adderly  has  been  pro- 
moted to  Minister  of  National 
Security. 

Madam  President,  I  sum  it  up  this 
way.  A  strong  message  is  essential.  I 
want  us  to  have  a  good  relationship 
with  the  Bahamas,  but  in  my  opinion 
we  do  not  have  a  good  relationship 
with  the  Bahamas  or  any  other  coun- 
tries that  are  allowing  their  borders  to 
be  used  to  produce  cocaine  and  other 
drugs  and  to  be  used  as  transit  points 
for  them  to  come  into  the  United 
States. 

They  must  be  more  aggressive.  We 
must  be  more  aggressive.  The  State 
Department  has  to  make  the  point  we 
will  not  tolerate  the  status  quo.  And  so 
I  am  pleased  to  Join  in  cosponsoring 
this  Joint  resolution.  I  compliment  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  for  doing 
it.  I  intend  to  support  other  resolu- 
tions like  this  until  we  get  more  active 
and  aggressive  support  from  countries 
that  are  supposed  to  be  our  friends. 

If  this  is  a  war  on  drugs,  let  us  get 
serious  about  it.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Bffr.  CHAFEE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  is  recog- 
nized.   

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  required. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Madam  President, 
this  is  one  of  those,  what  we  call 
make-you-feel-good  resolutions.  It  is  a 
chance  to  beat  our  chests.  It  Is  a 
chance  to  get  tough.  It  is  a  chance  to 
show  who  is  boss,  but  the  question  is— 


and  I  think  the  question  that  should 
remain  before  us— what  are  we  doing 
to  help  conduct  the  war  against  drugs? 

Now,  are  the  Bahamas  perfect?  No 
one  will  say  so.  There  are  700  islands 
down  there  spread  over  80,000  square 
miles.  Only  29  of  those  700  islands  are 
occupied.  The  Bahamas  do  not 
produce  drugs  but  are  an  ideal  transit 
point.  The  Bahamas  probably  have 
some  corruption.  I  cannot  certify  to 
that.  But  I  do  know  that  the  adminis- 
tration has  stated  that,  in  its  best 
judgment,  proceeding  with  this  resolu- 
tion would  not  be  helpful. 

In  1988,  the  last  year  for  which  we 
have  statistics— obviously.  Just  last 
year— over  9  metric  tons  of  cocaine 
was  seized  in  the  Bahamas.  One-quar- 
ter of  that  was  seized  unilaterally  by 
the  Bahamian  police  or  defense  forces. 
Three-quarters  of  it  was  seized  in  Joint 
operations  between  the  Bahamians 
and  the  United  States  enforcement 
agencies. 

What  we  have  in  the  Bahamas  is  a 
right  for  the  United  States  antidrug 
forces— and  that  includes  the  Coast 
Guard— to  overfly  in  their  air  space,  to 
operate  within  their  waters,  and 
indeed  just  a  year  ago  we  received  a 
letter  addressed  to  Senator  DeConcini 
from  the  Commandant  of  the  Coast 
Guard  pointing  out  that  the  coopera- 
tion with  the  Bahamians  was  excel- 
lent. 

This  same  resolution  was  brought  up 
last  year  and  was  defeated. 

I  believe  the  vote  was  54  to  40.  I 
think  that  would  be  the  best  way  to 
proceed  today. 

We  do  not  have  a  perfect  situation, 
nor  I  might  say  do  we  have  a  perfect 
situation  to  fight  drugs  in  other  coun- 
tries in  the  world.  Is  there  corruption? 
There  probably  is  some  but  there  is 
some  corruption  in  drug  matters  in 
the  United  States  likewise.  To  suggest 
that  by  cutting  off  this  aid,  by  saying 
to  the  Bahamians  you  have  not  done 
enough,  you  are  not  simon-pure,  it  is 
all  right  for  you  to  ratify  an  extradi- 
tion treaty,  we  have  not  ratified  it  yet 
but  forget  that.  And  everybody  that 
has  brought  it  before  your  courts  is 
not  convicted  on  drugs.  The  way  we 
feel  it  should  be.  Maybe  the  prosecu- 
tion should  have  been  better. 

But  the  question  is:  What  is  going  to 
be  most  helpful  in  fighting  drugs?  We 
have  privileges  in  the  Bahamian 
waters  and  overflight  that  we  do  not 
have  with  any  other  country,  fortu- 
nately, and  I  think  we  can  say  this: 
that  because  of  our  efforts  not  solely 
in  the  Bahamian  waters,  but  the 
amount  of  drugs  that  is  coming  up 
through  that  particular  direction  is 
not  what  it  was  before  but  that  Is  true 
due  to  a  whole  series  of  war  against 
the  supply  of  drugs  that  has  been 
fairly  successful  in  that  part  of  the 
world  with  the  drug  traffic  shifting 
further  west  in  the  route  up  from  Co- 
lombia. 


I  wish  I  could  say  that  the  Baha- 
mians were  perfect,  but  they  are  not.  I 
do  not  think  that  this  resolution  is 
going  to  make  progress  for  us.  I  think 
if  approved  it  is  going  to  set  us  back. 
The  Bahamian  Government,  as  I  say, 
has  cooperated  in  many,  many  re- 
spects, and  if  what  happens  is  here  in 
this  Senate  we  say  you  have  been  good 
but  not  good  enough,  so  we  are  going 
to  cut  your  aid  in  half,  I  think  if  I 
were  in  the  position  of  the  Bahamian 
Government  I  would  say,  well,  that  is 
what  we  get  for  our  cooperation.  That 
cooperation  has  not  been  extended  to 
us  by  any  other  coimtry,  and  I  would 
ask  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  who  is  familiar  with 
these: 

Is  there  any  other  country  that  per- 
mits us  overflight  rights  to  the  extent 
the  Bahamians  do?  Is  there  any  other 
country  that  permits  us  to  go  into 
their  waters,  into  their  territorial 
waters  in  hot  pursuit,  or  in  patrol  to 
the  extent  the  Bahamians  do? 

Mr.  KERRY.  Let  me  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
two  things.  No.  1,  Mexico  does  permit 
overflight,  but  not  hot  pursuit.  But 
there  is  permission  for  overflight. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Is  there  any  other 
country  that  grants  us  the  privileges 
that  the  Bahamians  do?  I  do  not  think 
there  is.  The  Senator  is  very  deeply  in- 
volved in  these  matters,  and  may  be 
able  to  answer. 

Mr.  KERRY.  With  Canada  we  have 
a  hot  pursuit  capacity  there.  But  let 
me  make  a  point  to  the  distinguished 
Senator.  First  of  all,  I  wanted  to  check 
with  staff  on  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  because  I  sense  that  there 
might  be  some  confusion,  and,  indeed, 
I  am  correct.  But  I  did  not  want  to 
answer  that  for  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator affirmatively  without  knowing. 

On  the  issue  of  this  extradition 
treaty,  neither  country  has  ratified.  I 
believe  the  Senator  is  referring  to  the 
Mutual  Legal  Assistance  Treaty,  and 
there  we  have  been  working  diligently 
to  get  that  out  of  committee,  and  we 
hope  it  will  be  out  very,  very  shortly. 

The  second  comment  I  would  make, 
I  do  not  believe  the  Senator  was  here 
when  I  made  this  comment.  So  I,  in  a 
sense,  addressed  it  but  I  reiterate  that 
I  would  concede  to  the  Senator,  and  I 
have  conceded,  completely  the  efforts 
in  the  Bahamas  on  this  operational 
level. 

Indeed,  I  said  at  the  outset  of  my  re- 
marks that  there  really  is  not  another 
country  operationally  that  has  gone  as 
far  as  they  have.  But  that  is  only  one 
of  some  10  ingredients  which  we  wrote 
into  the  law  by  which  we  must  judge 
full  cooperation.  Full  cooperation  is  a 
term  of  art.  But  this  is  not  a  feel-good 
issue.  In  fact.  I  do  not  feel  good.  I  feel 
badly  that  we  have  to  come  to  this 
kind  of  confrontational  point,  but  the 
point  is  it  proved  to  have  an  effect  in 
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Mexico  and,  if  you  look  at  the  10  other 
areas  of  noncooperation  or  of  nonef- 
fort.  it  seems  to  me  that  one  makes  a 
judgment  that  there  is  considerably 
more  the  Bahamas  could  do. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  suspect,  and  I  agree 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts.  There  is  more  the  Ba- 
hamians can  do.  I  suspect  there  is 
more  the  United  States  can  do.  To  sug- 
gest that  there  is  not  bribery  in  these 
areas  where  drugs  are  involved  would 
be  naive.  There  is  bribery  taking  place 
and  acceptance  of  bribes  by  law  en- 
forcement officials  in  the  United 
States,  and  sure  I  can  see  this  taking 
place  in  the  Bahamian  Islands  like- 
wis6. 

When     you     have     these     massive 
amounts   of   money   coming   in,    the 
temptation  is  there  to  take  it,  particu- 
larly if  it  is  a  nation  with  a  relatively 
low  standard  of  living,  low  per  capita 
income,  where  these  amounts  are  ex- 
tremely tempting.  I  think  we  ought  to 
keep  the  question  before  us.  The  ques- 
tion is:  What  is  going  to  do  most  to 
win  the  war  against  drugs?  Is>  it  to 
follow  the  Senator's  resolution?  Mind 
you  the  administration  has  said  that 
in  its  judgment  the  Bahamian  Govern- 
ment has  met  the  criteria.  Now  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  has  said, 
"No,  they  haven't."  So  here  we  are. 
We  are  disputing  that.  That  is  what 
the  vote  is  all  about  in  an  hour  or  so. 
Mr.  KERRY.  Madam  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  CHAFEE.  Sure. 
Mr.  KERRY.  Madam  President,  this 
Senator    has    never    suggested    that 
there    is    some    yardstick    of    simon- 
purism  by  which  we  are  supposed  to 
be  making  this.  The  test  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  there  is  some 
corruption.  Yes,  there  is  some  corrup- 
tion in  the  United  States.  Ten  percent 
of  the  Miami  Police  Department  was 
fired  a  year-and-a-half  ago.  The  differ- 
ence is  we  are  firing  them.  They  are 
not.  The  difference  is  we  are  prosecut- 
ing Carlos  Lehder.  We  are  prosecuting 
Matta  Ballesteros.  We  are  seeking  the 
extraditions. 

We  are  prosecuting  our  own  people, 
and  we  are  snowed  under,  but  I  do  not 
think  anybody  has  alleged  that  in  this 
country  there  is  some  high  govern- 
mental conspiracy  restraining  our  en- 
forcement efforts.  But  there  is  an  alle- 
gation that  there  is  a  high-level  gov- 
ernment restraint  within  the  Baha- 
mas. 

That  is  the  distinction  here.  The 
question  is  not  whether  or  not  there  is 
some  corruption  or  we  are  applying 
some  ridiculous  standard.  The  ques- 
tion is  the  bona  fides  of  the  effort  to 
fight. 

The  Senator  has  cited  these  ques- 
tions of  cooperation  of  other  countries 
and  letters.  My  God.  we  were  writing 
letters  to  Noriega.  I  remember  a  Sena- 
tor on  the  floor  reading  to  me  the 
DEA  Chief's  letter  to  General  Noriega 


saying  we  should  not  decertify 
Panama.  I  will  bet  you  today  if  we  had 
a  decertification  vote,  the  Senate 
would  be  100  to  0.  And  the  question  is 
whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  allow 
low-level  cooperation  efforts  to  allow 
them  to  continue  to  pull  the  wool  over 
our  eyes.  It  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the 
world. 

I  have  learned  from  some  witnesses 
who  testified  before  the  Narcotics 
Subcommittee  that  Mexico  can  tally 
up  seizure  records.  What  they  do  is,  on 
the  side  of  the  gulf  they  seize  the 
drugs,  and  they  have  been  known  to 
give  an  escort  to  the  very  drugs  they 
seize  to  the  other  side  of  the  gulf.  And 
then  the  guy  goes  off  and  sells  them. 
But  they  have  a  seizure. 

If  we  are  going  to  be  snookered  by 
seizures  and  arrests,  and  have  this  con- 
cept of  cooperation,  which  does  not 
produce  a  real  deterrent  within  the 
criminal  justice  system  in  society,  then 
we  do  not  deserve  to  be  engaged  in 
this  so-caUed  war  on  drugs. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Madam  President,  I 
think  the  term  "snookered"  is  good  for 
perhaps  a  chuckle  here,  but  I  think  to 
apply  that  to  a  statement  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  of  our  country  who 
wrote  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  stating  that  he  was 
concerned  about  the  Bahamas,  about 
the  situation  there,  nonetheless  in  his 
judgment  this  certification  of  disap- 
proval, or  put  it  the  other  way,  the 
certification  of  approval,  should  be 
granted. 

That  is  what  I  am  drawing  on.  That 
is  my  belief,  and  I  am  not  sure  what 
the  Senator  was  referring  to  when  he 
said  we  have  had  letters  to  Noriega. 
This  letter  that  I  was  referred  to  was 
the  letter  from  the  Commandant  of 
the  Coast  Guard  to  a  Member  of  this 
Senate,  pointing  out  the  cooperation 
that  the  Coast  Guard  had  received.  No 
one  will  question  the  distinguished 
Senator's  admiration  for  the  Coast 
Guard  and  his  support  for  their  activi- 
ties. They  are  the  people  on  the  front 
lines,  the  people  who  are  trying  to 
seize  these  drugs;  and  the  Coast 
Guard's  position  has  been— and  noth- 
ing has  changed;  nothing  has  come  up 
to  indicate  their  position  is  other- 
wise—that the  cooperation  they  are 
receiving  and  the  advantage  they  have 
operating  in  the  Bahamian  wars  and 
air  space  are  extremely  important.  We 
delegate  the  Coast  Guard  to  do  its  job, 
and  in  my  judgment,  they  have  done  a 
good  job,  and  this  is  their  position, 
which  has  not  changed. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  CHAFEE.  Yes. 
Mr.  KERRY.  I  will  answer  his  ques- 
tion. What  I  am  trying  to  say  to  the 
distinghished  Senator  and  my  col- 
leagues is  not  the  question  of  whether 
or  not  Admiral  Yost  has  received  coop- 
eration. He  has.  absolutely. 


But  operational  cooperation  is  the 
easiest  thing  for  a  nation  to  give  and 
still  remain  within  the  other  channels 
of  narcotics  networking.  General  Nor- 
iega—and again  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  was  not  here  when  I  de- 
scribed this— we  had  a  number  of  wit- 
nesses, and  we  have  had  this  con- 
firmed by  the  FBI  in  documents,  that 
there  are  individuals  that  General 
Noriega  would  feed  up  to  them,  when 
he  was  tired  of  them  or  finished  with 
them,  he  would  serve  them  up  on  a 
platter  to  the  DEA;  and  indeed,  he 
would  get  cooperative  congratulations 
for  it.  Meanwhile,  he  would  open  an- 
other bank  to  launder  money  or  cut  a 
new  deal  with  the  Medellin  cartel. 

The  same  thing  is  happening  in  the 
Bahamas.  Operationally,  they  can  co- 
operate and  pat  us  on  the  back.  We 
can  shake  hands  and  have  our  pictures 
taken  at  a  bust.  Meanwhile,  they  know 
full  well  there  were  five  or  six  other 
loads  that  can  come  through,  and  they 
have  been  paid  off,  whenever  they 
have  been  paid  off,  and  the  capacity 
exists  to  maintain  that  other  network 
of  relationships  which  allow  narcotics 
to  come  through. 

If  you  do  not  put  people  in  jail— it  is 
happening  in  our  country  now,  inci- 
dentally. Our  jails  are  overcrowded,  so 
we  are  letting  people  out  early.  The 
result  is,  we  undermine  deterrence 
into  our  country,  and  narcotics  traf- 
fickers know  that  the  risk  of  making  a 
million  dollars  in  one  night  is  not  a 
bad  risk  when  weighed  against  the 
prospect  of  going  to  jail  for  3  or  4 
years;  not  a  bad  annuity.  You  get  a 
trust  fimd  when  you  get  out,  and  it 
beats  going  to  college  for  people  who 
do  not  worry  about  their  curricula 
vitae. 

That  undercuts  the  war  in  the  Baha- 
mas, this  perception  people  have  that 
even  if  you  get  arrested,  you  will  not 
go  to  jail.  It  does  not  matter  if  you  get 
arrested.  It  is  an  inconvenience;  it  is 
not  a  deterrent. 

We  have  to  measure  their  efforts, 
but  not  just  in  the  photo-taking  oper- 
ational capacity.  We  have  to  measure 
it  against  the  degree  to  which  they  are 
truly  enforcing  the  law,  restricting 
bribery,  encouraging  extradition,  and 
cooperating  with  us  to  change  the 
ethic  of  their  own  society— incidental- 
ly, where  use  is  increasing  at  a  danger- 
ous rate. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Madam  President,  I 
regret  the  comparison  of  Mr.  Noriega 
as  used.  I  think  anybody  can  drag  out 
Mr.  Noriega  for  about  any  illustration 
that  a  Senator  debating  this  matter 
wants. 

I  would  like  to  just  read  from  the 
letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  in  the  Senate,  in  which  the 
Secretary  of  State  follows  the  law  and 
has  certified  these  countries  for  con- 
tinued assistance,  amongst  them  being 
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the  Bahamas.  In  it  he  points  out, 
"While  there  is  need  for  much  im- 
provement, the  President  and  I  believe 
these  certifications  are  an  important 
element  in  working  toward  that  goal": 
namely,  the  war  against  drugs. 

He  then  goes  on  to  say  that  attached 
to  the  letter  is  a  statement  of  explana- 
tion. 

The  overall  letter  was  a  general 
letter  applying  to  some  six  countries. 
He  points  out  in  his  statement  of  ex- 
planation: 

The  islands  of  the  Bahamas  lie  critically 
astride  the  principal  narcotics  trafficking 
route  between  South  America  and  the 
United  States.  In  dealing  this  this  problem, 
we  long  have  enjoyed  a  very  cooperative  re- 
lationship with  the  Government  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  the  Bahamas.  In  particu- 
lar, the  Joint  U.S.-Bahamian  OPBAT— 

Which  is  an  operational  plan  that  is 
enforced— 

is  a  premier  example  of  a  combined  law-en- 
forcement operation. 

Nonetheless,  the  reality  is  that  too  much 
cocaine  still  passes  through  the  Bahamas. 
And  while  the  Government  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  the  Bahamas  is  more  active  in  in- 
vestigating allegations  of  corruption,  we  are 
concerned  by  reports  that  corruption  still 
exists.  Prime  Minister  Pindling  and  his  min- 
isters must  forcefully  address  this  issue. 

We  also  believe  the  noteworthy  Bahamian 
cooperation  In  Joint  anti-narcotics  efforts 
should  be  accompanied  by  stronger  unilater- 
al efforts  to  curb  drug  trafficking  and  con- 
sumption within  the  Bahamas. 

That  is  the  consumption  within  the 
Bahamas.  Certainly,  we  thlnlc  that 
effort  should  be  made  to  curb  the  con- 
smnption  In  the  Bahamas.  We  think 
greater  effort  should  be  made  to  curb 
consumption  in  the  United  States  of 
America. 

The  point  I  would  like  to  make. 
Madam  President,  is  this:  Our  Govern- 
ment is  aware  of  this,  and  our  Govern- 
ment is  monitoring  the  situation.  But 
in  making  its  decision  and  evaluating 
all  aspects,  the  administration  has 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  we  would 
be  best  served  in  this  war  by  not  deny- 
ing the  certification  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Bahamas. 

I  believe  in  that,  and  I  hope  we  will 
give  this  administration  a  chance.  This 
thing  is  renewed  and  comes  back  every 
year.  It  will  be  back  again.  I  am  sure 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  is 
vigilantly  going  to  follow  it,  as  he  has, 
to  his  credit,  in  the  past. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcori). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoRD,  as  follows: 

Dear  Mk.  Chaikkan:  Attached  is  the 
President's  first  Determination  regarding 
the  certification  of  major  narcotics  source 
and  transit  countries  required  by  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act.  Qiiite  frankly,  he  and  I 
are  both  deeply  troubled  by  the  state  of  af- 
fairs upon  which  he  based  his  certification 
decisions.  Despite  the  hard  work  and  dedica- 
tion of  many  public  servants  and  private 
citizens,  both  here  and  abroad,  the  interna- 


tional war  on  narcotics  is  clearly  not  being 
won.  In  fact,  in  some  areas  we  appear  to  be 
slipping  backwards. 

Nonetheless,  we  present  you  these  certifi- 
cations in  good  faith  in  the  hope  that  we 
can  work  together  against  the  drug  men- 
ance.  For  six  countries,  there  are  statements 
that  explain  the  certification  while  acknowl- 
edging that  each  of  the  six  can  and  must  do 
more  in  the  future  to  end  the  drug  trade. 
For  one  country,  we  have  provided  a  justifi- 
cation statement  for  a  vital  national  interest 
waiver.  These  certification  decisions  have  all 
been  made  after  careful  deliberation  recog- 
nizing that  the  efforts  of  foreign  govern- 
ments to  stem  the  production  and  use  of 
drugs  have  yielded  mixed  results.  While 
there  is  need  for  much  Improvement,  the 
President  and  I  believe  these  certifications 
are  an  important  element  in  working  toward 
that  goal. 

As  you  know,  the  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  of 
1988  established  the  Office  of  National 
Drug  Control  Policy.  Bill  Bennett  has  been 
selected  by  the  President  to  become  the 
first  director  of  this  office  and  has  been  in- 
structed to  pursue  aggressively  his  new 
duties  to  revitalize  our  national  anti-drug 
effort.  One  of  his  first  priorities  after  con- 
firmation will  be  to  develop  a  revised  na- 
tional drug  control  strategy.  As  that  strate- 
gy is  being  formulated,  we  would  like  to  es- 
tablish a  dialogue  on  drugs  with  the  Con- 
gress. A  cooperative  relationship  with  full 
exchange  of  ideas  between  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches  is  the  best  way  to 
forge  an  integrated  and  cohesive  national 
strategy  that  will  ultimately  prove  effective 
in  curbing  the  availability  and  use  of  drugs 
in  America. 

Finally,  I  want  to  assure  you  that  narcot- 
ics will  remain  a  key  element  of  our  foreign 
policy  agenda.  The  President  and  I  intend 
to  raise  this  issue  with  foreign  leaders  and 
express  our  personal  interest  in  their  efforts 
to  reduce  the  supply  of  illicit  drugs  bound 
for  the  U.S. 

We  look  forward  to  working  with  the  Con- 
gress to  establish  a  sound  drug  control  strat- 
egy to  remove  the  scourge  of  drugs  from  our 
nation. 

Sincerely  yours. 

James  A.  Baker  III. 

Statement  of  Explanation— the  Bahamas 
The  islands  of  the  Bahamas  lie  critically 
astride  the  principal  narcotics  trafficking 
route  between  South  America  and  the 
United  States.  In  dealing  with  this  problem, 
we  long  have  enjoyed  a  very  cooperative  re- 
lationship with  the  Government  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  the  Bahamas.  In  particu- 
lar the  joint  U.S.-Bahamian  OPBAT  is  a 
premier  example  of  a  combined  law  enforce- 
ment operation. 

Nonetheless,  the  reality  is  that  too  much 
cocaine  still  passes  through  the  Bahamas. 
And,  while  the  Government  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  the  Bahamas  is  more  active  in 
investigating  allegations  of  corruption,  we 
are  concerned  by  reports  that  corruption 
still  exists.  Prime  Minister  Pindling  and  his 
ministers  must  forcefully  address  this  issue. 
We  also  believe  the  noteworthy  Bahamian 
cooperation  in  Joint  anti-narcotics  efforts 
should  be  accompanied  by  stronger  unilater- 
al efforts  to  curb  drug  trafficking  and  con- 
sumption within  the  Bahamas. 

Mr.  KERRY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  time  be 


split  equally,  in  the  course  of  a 
quorum  call,  between  both  sides,  and  I 
will  suggest  that  quorum  call  if  I  re- 
ceive that  consent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KERRY.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescind- 
ed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Madam  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
be  charged  against  the  opponents  for 
the  amount  of  time  necessary  for  me 
to  make  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Madam  President,  I  rise  today  in  op- 
position to  the  resolution  of  decertifi- 
cation of  the  Bahamas. 

I  have  the  greatest  respect  for  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  and  of 
course  his  right  to  bring  this  matter 
up.  I  also  want  to  compliment  him  and 
let  the  Recori)  show  my  great  admira- 
tion for  the  hearings  he  has  held  in 
the  international  narcotics  area.  I 
think  they  have  been  most  construc- 
tive and  extremely  beneficial  to  point 
out  the  magnitude  of  the  problem 
facing  our  Nation  vis-a-vis  other  na- 
tions, but  to  have  to  revisit  the  Baha- 
mas again  really  is  unfortunate. 

In  fact,  I  believe  it  is  a  complete 
travesty  that  we  even  debate  whether 
the  Bahamas  are  fully  cooperating 
with  the  United  States  in  antidrug  ef- 
forts when  you  compare  its  record 
with  countries  like  Mexico,  Peru,  or 
Pakistan. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  Baha- 
mians are  far  and  away  the  best  coop- 
erators.  The  question  can  always  be 
what  is  full  cooperation. 

I  believe  the  reason  the  Bahamas  is 
being  singled  out  is  that  it  is  a  small 
country  that  is  of  very  little  impor- 
tance geographically  or  economically 
to  the  United  States— a  country  where 
the  main  source  of  revenue  comes 
from  tourism.  Let  us  face  it.  They  are 
easy  to  pick  on. 

The  Bahamas  are  uniquely  situated 
between  the  largest  source  coujitry  for 
cocaine  and  one  of  the  largest  produc- 
ers of  marijuana,  that  being,  of  course, 
Colombia,  and  the  largest  consumer  of 
illegal  drugs  unfortunately  to  say  is 
the  United  States.  Central  to  the  argu- 
ment about  the  Bahamas  is  that  it  is 
not  1  island  of  several  million  people, 
but  it  is  made  up  of  over  700  islands 
and  about  250,000  residents.  The  Ba- 
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hamas and  its  territorial  waters  cover 
approximately  80.000  square  miles— 
that  is  the  combined  area  of  the 
States  of  New  York,  Connecticut,  Mas- 
sachusetts, New  Hampshire,  and  Ver- 
mont. 

The  Bahamas  has  never  been  a  pro- 
ducer of  any  kind  of  illegal  drug  that  I 
can  find.  What  they  are  is  a  transship- 
ment point  for  cocaine  and  marijuana 
coming  into  our  country,  the  United 
States.  The  Bahamians  have  attempt- 
ed to  address  the  transshipment  prob- 
lem by  entering  into  several  joint  op- 
erations with  United  States  law  en- 
forcement agencies. 

Before  I  outline  some  of  the  anti- 
drug efforts  made  by  the  Bahamians,  I 
would  like  to  review  recent  testimony 
before  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee by  the  Deputy  Administrator  of 
the  Drug  Enforcement  Administra- 
tion, David  Westrate. 

According  to  Mr.  Westrate,  because 
of  Bahamian  antidrug  efforts  and  the 
increased  presence  of  United  States 
law  enforcement  agencies,  that  coun- 
try is  no  longer  the  major  transship- 
ment point  for  drugs  leaving  South 
America  and  heading  for  the  United 
States.  That  title  now  belongs  to  the 
2,000-mile  border  along  the  Southwest 
part  of  this  country,  the  United 
States-Mexico  border. 

Mr.  Westrate  also  pointed  out  the 
United  States  customs  preclearance  fa- 
cility in  the  Bahamas  is  not  used  as 
either  a  major  or  even  minor  source 
for  drugs  being  smuggled  into  our 
country. 

The  problem  of  corruption  in  the 
Bahamas  is  an  issue  that  greatly  dis- 
turbs me  as  it  does  many  in  this  body. 
I  have  continually  pressured  our  law 
enforcement  agencies  operating  in  the 
Bahamas  to  detail  for  me  the  corrup- 
tion problem  in  that  country  and  what 
can  be  done  about  it.  These  agencies 
have  informed  me  that  progress  is 
slow  but  they  believe  some  changes 
are  being  made  by  the  Bahamian  gov- 
ernment. I  do  not  think  it  is  a  fast 
enough  effort. 

A  newly  created  police  corruption 
unit  investigated  22  cases  in  1988. 
That  is  a  great  increase  but  probably 
is  not  enough.  Corruption  charges 
were  brought  against  six  Bahamian 
law  enforcement  officers  with  one  of 
these  cases  successfully  concluded  as 
of  this  date.  The  Bahamas  police  force 
also  recently  completed  five  major 
conspiracy  investigations  against  five 
organizations  that  have  been  moving 
cocaine  from  Colombia  through  the 
Bahamas. 

The  question  that  is  often  raised  at 
this  point  is  what  happens  to  these  in- 
dividuals once  they  are  arrested  in  the 
Bahamas.  I  have  challenged  Baha- 
mian officials  to  provide  me  with  that 
information,  as  have  others,  including 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  Kerry]  who  is  offer- 
ing this  resolution.  At  my  request  the 


Bahamian  government  has  compiled  a 
list  of  those  arrested  in  the  Bahamas 
during  1987  and  1988  for  narcotics  vio- 
lations. The  list  includes  the  date  of 
arrest,  the  offense  the  Individual  was 
charged  with,  the  nationality,  the 
amount  and  type  of  drug  seized,  and 
the  result  of  the  case.  I  would  be  more 
than  happy  to  share  this  information 
with  my  colleagues. 

I  have  written  several  letters  to  Ba- 
hamian officials  requesting  prompt 
passage  of  a  mutual  legal  assistance 
treaty,  known  as  the  MLAT  Treaty, 
and  an  extradition  treaty  with  the 
United  States  after  several  years  of  ne- 
gotiations, the  Bahamian  government 
last  year  approved  an  MLAT  Treaty 
and  passed  implementing  legislation 
for  it.  The  only  thing  holding  up  im- 
plementation of  the  MLAT  Treaty  is 
ratification  by  the  U.S.  Senate. 

The  United  States-Italian  MLAT 
Treaty  has  proved  to  be  most  benefi- 
cial to  law  enforcement  officials  and 
prosecutors  from  both  countries.  It 
has  helped  In  solving  major  criminal 
organized  crime  suid  narcotic  crimes  in 
this  country,  particularly  in  the  city  of 
New  York.  I  believe  the  United  States- 
Bahamas  MLAT  Treaty  will  prove 
equally  beneficial  If  we  would  give  it  a 
chance,  and.  of  course,  to  give  It  a 
chance  the  United  States  Senate  must 
approve  it. 

So  I  hope  that  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  wlU  work  hard  to  see 
that  that  treaty  Is  approved  by  the 
Foreign  Relations  Conmilttee  and 
eventually  this  body  and  I  will  join  In 
any  way  I  can. 

Another  tool  that  could  be  a  real 
asset  In  the  battle  against  corruption 
Is  an  extradition  treaty.  Officials  from 
the  Bahamas  have  told  me  they  have 
attempted  to  enter  Into  an  agreement 
with  the  United  States,  but  our  nego- 
tiators have  put  them  off  until  an 
MLAT  Is  signed.  It  appears  that  once 
again  the  United  States  Is  dragging  Its 
feet. 

There  are  cxirrently  20  United  States 
extradition  requests  pending  with  the 
Bahamian  Groverrunent.  However, 
there  are  currently  16  pending  extra- 
dition requests  by  the  Bahamian  Gov- 
ernment of  United  States  citizens. 

So  we  both  have  failed  to  meet  a  re- 
sponsibility, as  working  partners,  in 
the  enforcement  or  war  against  drugs. 
We  both  ought  to  extradite  In  a  more 
expeditious  manner.  That  Is  why  we 
need  a  treaty.  That  is  why  we  need  the 
MLAT  Treaty. 

The  Nigel  Bowe  extradition  case  has 
been  going  on  for  several  years.  It  dis- 
turbs me  inunensely.  I  have  had  an  op- 
portunity to  discuss  this  with  the  law- 
enforcement  people  in  the  Bahamas. 
The  case  is  presently  pending  before 
the  privy  council  In  London.  I  have  re- 
peatedly questioned  the  Bahamians  on 
this  matter  to  expedite  a  resolution  of 
this  particular  extradition.  According 
to  a  recent  letter  I  have  received  from 


the  Bahamian  Embassy,  the  Bowe 
hearing  took  place  last  month  In 
London  and  a  decision  Is  pending. 
Maybe  we  are  going  to  see  that  come 
to  fruition  In  a  very  short  period  of 
time. 

Madam  President.  I  would  like  to 
briefly  outline  for  this  body  how  the 
government  of  the  Bahamas  has  coop- 
erated with  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment to  battle  drug  traffickers. 

The  Bahamas  is  the  only  country  to 
allow  unimpeded  hot  pursuit  by 
United  States  law-enforcement  agen- 
cies. What  Is  that?  This  involves  Baha- 
mian defense  forces  and  military  and 
police  forces  flying  on  United  States 
aircraft  and  helicopters,  and  on  ships 
at  sea.  and  making  arrests  on  Baha- 
mian soil  or  its  territorial  waters.  Op- 
eration BAT.  Involving  the  Drug  En- 
forcement Administration,  the  United 
States  Customs  Service,  the  Coast 
Guard,  the  United  States  Army,  and 
the  Bahamian  defense  force  is  largely 
responslblle  for  the  record  seizures  of 
cocaine  In  the  Bahamas  and  south 
Florida  In  1988.  Secretary  Baker  called 
Operation  BAT  "a  premier  example  of 
a  combined  law-enforcement  oper- 
ation." I  agree  with  Secretary  Baker. 

The  United  States  Coast  Guard  has 
unimpeded  access  to  all  of  Bahamian 
territorial  waters  and  has  established 
a  relocatable  floating  boat  dock  for  its 
vessels  In  the  Bahamas  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Bahamian  Government. 

The  Bahamas  is  the  only  country 
that  has  allowed  the  United  States  to 
Install  three  aerostat  radar  surveil- 
lance centers  on  Bahamian  soil, 
staffed  by  American  personnel.  They 
have  also  allowed  imlmpeded  access  to 
Islands  for  mobile  radars  for  pulse  op- 
erations and  other  United  States-Ba- 
hamian operations  jointly  operated. 

It  Is  estimated— I  carmot  prove  this, 
because  I  do  not  have  the  figures— but 
It  Is  estimated  that  the  United  States 
has  as  many  drug  enforcement  offi- 
cials In  the  Bahamas  as  the  Baha- 
mians do.  So  here  is  a  coxmtry  that 
has  welcomed  us  Into  their  country. 
They  have  permitted  us  to  operate  our 
own  surveillance.  They  have  permitted 
us  hot  pursuit. 

They  have  allowed  unimpeded  im- 
dercover  operations,  including  wire- 
tape  by  DEA  agents  in  the  Bahamas, 
both  jointly  and  unilaterally  by  this 
country. 

What  more  can  you  ask?  Yes.  we  can 
ask  them  to  do  more,  and  we  should, 
but  decertification  Is  not  the  answer  to 
the  Bahamas. 

In  1988  the  State  Department  and 
DEIA  were  given  dates  and  quantities 
for  every  time  confiscated  drugs  were 
destroyed.  DEA  had  an  agent  there  to 
witness  each  one  in  1988.  Also,  the 
State  Department  and  British  Govern- 
ment are  in  the  process  of  building 
and  purchasing  a  storage  facility  and 
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incinerator  for  the  Bahamas  for  the 
destruction  of  drugs. 

One  of  the  problems  that  comes  up 
is.  what  happens  to  the  drugs?  Are 
they  recycled?  We  have  seen  on  occa- 
sion news  stories  that  indicate  that 
maybe  they  are  recycled.  What  evi- 
dence do  they  have? 

Well.  I  have  been  told  by  the  DEA 
that  the  Bahamians  do  include  them 
at  every  destruction.  Whether  or  not 
the  DEA  goes,  that  is  a  decision  made 
by  somebody  else  and  I  do  not  know 
the  answer.  But  certainly  they  have 
extended  the  invitation  to  us,  accord- 
ing to  the  Drug  E^nf  orcement  Adminis- 
tration and  the  State  Department. 

The  Bahamas  has  established  three 
special  drug  courts  to  handle  nothing 
but  drug  cases.  That,  to  me,  is  a  mes- 
sage that  it  is  clear  that  they  realize 
the  significant  problem  involved  here 
and  they  are  prepared  to  commit  their 
own  resources  inside  their  own  coun- 
try, within  their  own  Judicial  system, 
to  address  the  problem  of  arrest  and 
confiscation. 

The  Bahamas  has  also  revised  its 
drug  penalties,  making  them  tougher 
than  they  were  in  the  past. 

In  February,  the  United  States  and 
the  Bahamas  signed  a  bilateral  agree- 
ment on  the  control  of  narcotic  drugs 
and  psychotropic  substances.  At  the 
signiiig  of  the  agreement.  United 
States  Ambassador  Carol  HaUett  said 
the  Bahamas  has  demonstrated  an  un- 
usually fine  level  of  cooperation  and 
noted  that  probably  no  other  country 
in  the  world  does  as  much  as  the  Ba- 
hamas does  in  cooperative  efforts  and 
in  increasing  its  capability  to  stop  drug 
traffickers. 

When  an  opportunity  presents  itself 
to  move  into  a  sovereign  nation,  at 
their  request,  and  establish  joint,  co- 
operative antidrug  efforts.  I  believe  we 
should  take  advantage  of  those  oppor- 
tunities and  work  hard  to  make  those 
efforts  effective  in  combating  drug 
smuggling.  In  the  case  of  the  Baha- 
mas, we  have  made  major  inroads  into 
developing  such  joint  operations  on 
Bahamian  soil  with  respect  for  even 
greater  cooperative  efforts  on  the  ho- 
rizon. If  this  resolution  were  to  pass, 
we  would  destroy  the  progress  we  have 
made.  I  urge  my  colleagrues  to  vote 
against  decertification  of  the  Baha- 
mas. 

Drug  seizures  by  the  joint  United 
States-Bahamian  interdiction  oper- 
ation in  1988  included  20,500  pounds 
of  cocaine  and  21.000  pounds  of  mari- 
jiiana.  Some  of  the  seizures  were  made 
by  the  Royal  Bahamas  Police  and  De- 
fense Force  in  unilateral  operations. 

Let  me  just  end.  Madam  P*resident, 
again  complimenting  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts.  I  know  he  has  devoted 
a  tremendous  amount  of  time  and 
effort  to  hearings  on  international 
narcotics  trafficking.  I  have  witnessed 
some  of  those  on  television  and  in  the 
newspaper.  I  have  read  many  of  the 


reports  and  I  find  them  to  not  only  be 
fascinating  but  to  be  extremely  help- 
ful in  developing  the  strategy  and  poli- 
cies that  the  United  States  must  devel- 
op if  we  are  going  to  combat  this  on 
the  international  level. 

My  hat  goes  off  to  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  for  this  effort.  I  am 
sure  he  is  going  to  continue  to  do  just 
that. 

But  now  is  not  the  time,  in  my  judg- 
ment, at  least,  to  send  such  a  message 
to  a  country,  the  only  country  I  know, 
by  the  way,  that  permits  what  is 
known  as  hot  pursuit,  where  we  can 
fly  anytime  we  want  inside  their  terri- 
tory, stop  inside  their  territory  on 
their  soil  and  make  arrests.  We  do 
have  Bahamian  officials  on  board  so 
that  they  can  make  the  arrests  when 
the  time  comes  if  necessary. 

This  is  the  kind  of  cooperation. 
Madam  President,  we  need  from 
Mexico.  This  is  the  kind  of  coopera- 
tion we  need  from  Pakistan  and  Co- 
lombia and  other  nations. 

If  we  were  debating  a  decertification 
here  of  one  of  those  countries,  the  ar- 
gument might  be  a  little  different 
based  on  the  record  and  the  coopera- 
tion or  noncooperation.  But  here  we 
have  a  clear  indication  of  a  country 
that  has  not  cured  the  problem,  nor 
has  the  United  States,  of  drugs  coming 
through  their  country,  but  we  have  a 
clear  record  of  their  willingness  to  co- 
operate, to  permit  U.S.  law  enforce- 
ment officials  to  operate  within  their 
territory,  to  let  our  equipment  be  op- 
erated there  by  our  officials,  not  ham- 
pered by  their  bureaucracy.  I  do  not 
know  what  more  you  could  ask  of  a 
country  except  to  ask  them  to  contin- 
ue to  do  it  and  I  believe  the  Bahamas 
are  prepared  to  do  that. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Madam  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arizona.  We  have  a  difference,  obvi- 
ously, in  subjective  analysis  here 
about  what  will  have  an  effect  or  will 
not  have  an  effect.  But  I  want  to 
thank  him  for  his  kind  comments.  I 
particularly  want  to  say  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arizona  that  I 
thank  him  for  his  efforts  with  respect 
to  these  matters.  He  has  been  one  of 
the  leaders  in  the  Senate. 

It  is  ironic  that  while  we  have 
worked  so  closely  on  most  of  these 
matters  and  worked  very  hard  on  the 
drug  bill  of  1986  and  agree  on  most  of 
these  matters,  this  is  one  that  we  just 
agree  to  disagree  on  for  a  number  of 
different  reasons. 

But  I  must  say  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  that  he  herald  significantly 
this  notion  of  hot  pursuit.  And  it  is  a 
good  notion.  We  want  hot  pursuit  and 
that  is  good  and  we  ought  to  be  doing 
it.  But  what  is  very  significant  about 
what  is  happening  in  the  Bahamas  is 
that  most  of  it  is  happening  because 
the  Coast  Guard  is  there,  because  we 
are  there,  because  we  are  part  of  that 


presence  in  terms  of  operational 
aspect  of  things. 

I  can  remember  full  well— and  I 
learned  the  hard  way  about  now  being 
duped  about  sort  of  operational  coop- 
eration. When  I  was  in  Vietnam,  we 
used  to  hear  consistently  about  how 
important  it  was  to  have  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  ARVN,  and  the  so-called 
rough-puffs,  the  regional  popular  re- 
connaissance forces.  We  would  go  out 
on  joint  operations  with  them.  The 
only  problem  was  half  of  them  were 
Vietcong,  and  they  always  knew  where 
we  were  going  and  what  we  were 
doing.  As  a  result,  we  were  always  am- 
bushed. 

Likewise,  if  you  have  corruption  in  a 
society  and  there  is  no  law  enforce- 
ment agency  that  is  destroying  that 
corruption,  then  people  know  when 
the  hot  pursuit  may  take  place.  They 
Icnow  where  the  airplanes  are.  They 
luiow  what  is  happening  operationally 
because  they  have  people  within  the 
operation. 

Unless,  when  they  get  caught,  you 
have  something  that  ferrets  them  out 
in  a  significant  way. 

I  went  through  the  materials  that 
were  given,  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  cited,  at  great  length. 

You  know,  last  year  they  had  182  ar- 
rests, but  they  only  had  14  people  who 
were  convicted  who  were  Bahamian. 
They  had  seven  Americans  convicted. 
What  is  that,  21  out  of  182?  That  is 
not  a  terrific  conviction  rate. 

Four  pleaded  guilty,  and  all  four 
were  Americans 

What  is  more,  we  found  two  differ- 
ent sets  of  documents  regarding  the 
Bahamas,  and  the  fact  is  that  there 
was  no  real  way  to  determine  what 
was  real,  what  was  happening,  and 
what  is  not.  But  I  want  to  assure  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona 
that  however  this  comes  out,  I  want 
this  to  contribute  to  the  process  of  im- 
proving the  capacity  to  fight  narcotics. 
If  we  do  not  prevail  here  today,  I  am 
certainly  pledged  to  work  with  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  and  with  the 
Government  of  the  Bahamas  to  try  to 
get  a  better  benchmark  as  we  proceed. 

I  know  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Georgia  was  here,  and  he  seeks 
time.  How  much  time  does  the  Senator 
want? 

How  much  time  remains  for  the  Sen- 
ator? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DeConcini).  The  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts has  7  minutes  25  seconds  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Begging  the  indul- 
gence of  both  the  chairman  and  my 
friend  from  Massachusetts  and  my 
friend  from  Pennsylvania,  who  I 
assume  is  here  on  the  bill,  I  was  about 
to  ask  for  5  minutes  out  of  order  on  an 
unrelated  matter. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  if  possi- 
ble I  would  ask  unanimous  consent 
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that  we  permit  the  Senator  to  have  5 
minutes  outside  of  this,  as  if  in  morn- 
ing business.  Is  that  permissible  at  this 
time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Such  a 
request  is  permissible.  Is  that  a  unani- 
mous consent  request? 

Mr.  KERRY.  I  do  make  that  re- 
quest.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  wants  to  make  clear  that  this  is 
an  additional  5  minutes? 

Mr.  KERRY.  An  additional  5  min- 
utes. I  am  not  sure  we  will  need  the 

time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Out- 
side of  the  time  allotted  for  both  sides. 
Mr.  KERRY.  The  Chair,  I  believe, 
controls  the  time  for  the  other  side. 
Can  the  Chair  inform  me  whether  he 
wishes  to  use  it?  We  might  tfJie  it  off 
the  time  available. 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
clear  this  up.  I  would  not  like  this  time 
to  come  off  the  bill.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  speak  out  of  order  on  an 
unrelated  matter  as  if  in  morning  busi- 
ness.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Georgia?  The  Senator 
from  Permsylvania. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Reserving  the  right 

to  object,  and  I  will  not  object,  I  want 

to  be  sure  it  is  not  off  the  bill,  and  I 

may  have  5  minutes  from  the  bill? 

I   thank   the   Chair  and   I   do   not 

object.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  unanimous  consent 
request  is  agreed  to.  The  Senator  from 
Georgia  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
Mr.  FOWLER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Fowler  per- 
taining to  the  introduction  of  legisla- 
tion are  located  in  today's  Record 
under  "Statements  on  Introduced  Bills 
and  Joint  Resolutions.") 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 

from  Pennsylvania.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  for  yielding  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  the  resolu- 
tion of  decertification  because  of  my 
view  that  it  is  time  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  stop  giving 
foreign  aid  to  countries  who  are  prime 
violators  on  the  narcotics  issue  and 
fall  to  enforce  the  narcotics  laws  ade- 
quately. 

Regrettably,  I  have  not  been  on  the 
floor  this  afternoon  to  hear  all  of  the 
arguments,  and  I  infer  that  I  missed 
an  argument  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  on  the  other  side. 
Am  I  correct,  I  ask  my  colleague,  on 
that? 

Well,  I  regret  having  missed  it,  but 
we  have  just  been  in  the  course  of 
hearings  on  the  Voting  Rights  Act  on 
the  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  the 


Constitution,  and  I  could  not  be 
present.  My  view  is  that  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment has  been  excessively  lenient 
on  the  granting  of  foreign  aid  to  coun- 
tries where  they  have  not  really  taken 
tough  action  against  the  drug  prob- 
lem. 

This  Government  gives  in  excess  of 
$1  billion  a  year  to  more  than  a  dozen 
countries  where  there  is  a  substantial 
question  as  to  whether  they  are  enti- 
tled to  foreign  aid  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  law. 

We  talk  repeatedly,  and  for  many 
years  have  talked  repeatedly,  and  for 
many  years  in  the  Foreign  Operations 
Subcommittee  of  Appropriations,  on 
the  question  of  cutting  off  foreign  aid 
to  countries  which  have  a  poor  record 
on  the  issue  of  narcotics. 

Notwithstanding  a  great  deal  of  talk, 
there  has  been  very  little  floor  consid- 
eration of  this  issue.  Last  year  there 
was  a  resolution  of  decertification  as 
to  the  Bahamas,  and  that  resolution 
was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  40  to  53. 1  fa- 
vored decertification  at  that  time  in 
the  face  of  the  very  poor  record  held 
by  the  Bahamas.  Not  surprisingly,  the 
record  is  just  as  bad  now,  or  perhaps  a 
little  worse  than  it  was  last  year,  with 
respect  to  the  Bahamas. 

There  is  a  real  question  as  to  wheth- 
er these  efforts  to  decertify  are  coun- 
terproductive when  they  fail,  because, 
having  failed,  it  just  gives  added  incen- 
tive for  countries  like  the  Bahamas  to 
continue  on  in  their  errant  ways.  I  cer- 
tainly hope,  Mr.  President,  that  we  re- 
ceive more  than  40  votes  in  favor  of 
decertification  today.  Because  if  we 
were  to  fall  backward,  then  I  think 
even  the  possibility  of  decertification 
would  be  in  worse  shape  now  than  it 
has  been  in  the  past,  and  it  has  always 
been  in  dreadful  shape. 

In  supporting  this  resolution  of  de- 
certification, Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
illusions  about  the  lack  of  ultimate 
success,  because  there  will  have  to  be  a 
two-thirds  vote  in  both  the  Senate  and 
the  House  ultimately  for  decertifica- 
tion to  occur.  Because  under  the 
Chadha  decision,  any  resolution  of  de- 
certification would  be  subject  to  veto 
by  the  President  and  would  then  have 
to  be  overridden  by  two-thirds  of  each 
House  in  order  to  have  the  decertifica- 
tion occur. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  would  be 
enormously  salutary  for  decertifica- 
tion to  occur  and  for  it  to  come  to  the 
personal  attention  of  the  President  to 
see  the  seriousness  with  which  many 
of  us  in  the  Congress  view  this  prob- 
lem; and  certainly  if  we  come  to  a  ma- 
jority, it  will  put  the  State  Depart- 
ment on  real  notice  that  the  Congress 
is  not  going  to  sit  still  for  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  casual  certification. 

I  imderstand  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment has  its  problems  in  terms  of  mo- 
tivating countries  like  the  Bahamas 
and  other  coimtries  to  undertake  some 
efforts  in  narcotics  control.  The  cur- 


rent efforts,  however,  in  the  view  of 
this  Senator,  are  simply  insufficient. 
They  are  not  even  minimal.  There  Is 
no  Issue  about  the  national  security  of 
the  United  States  being  Involved  here 
which  is  an  alternative  base  for  certifi- 
cation. 

Mr.  President,  when  you  take  a  look 
at  the  President's  letter  and  the  docu- 
ments on  certification  of  the  Baha- 
mas, you  note  that  within  that  certifi- 
cation itself  is  an  admission  of  enor- 
mous problems  In  the  Bahamas.  Real- 
istically viewed,  I  would  suggest, 
beyond  an  admission.  In  fact  a  confes- 
sion that  the  Bahamas  ought  not  to  be 
certified.  This  Is  In  the  package  sub- 
mitted by  the  administration,  submit- 
ted by  the  Secretary  of  State  with  a 
brief  cover  letter  by  the  President  and, 
again.  I  repeat.  Mr.  President,  that  If 
these  details  were  brought  to  the  per- 
sonal attention  of  the  principal  au- 
thorities, the  President  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  this  Senator  doubts  very 
much  If  this  certification  would  have 
occurred. 

I  state  now.  for  the  Record,  what 
the  covering  documents  and  the  inside 
pages  have  to  say  about  the  Bahamas: 
The  reality  is  that  too  much  cocaine  still 
passes  through  the  Bahamas,  and  while  the 
Government  of  the  Commonwealth  of  the 
Bahamas  is  more  active  in  investigating  alle- 
gations of  corruption,  we  are  concerned  by 
reports  that  corruption  stlU  exists.  Prime 
Minister  Pindllng  and  his  ministers  must 
forcefully  address  this  Issue. 
And  then  It  continues: 
We  also  believe  the  noteworthy  Bahamian 
cooperation  and  joint  antlnarcotic  efforts 
should  be  accompanied  by  stronger  unilater- 
al efforts  to  curb  drug  trafficking  and  con- 
sumption within  the  Bahamas. 

Mr.  President,  where  you  have  the 
administration  saying  that  "The  reali- 
ty Is  that  too  much  cocaine  still  passes 
through  the  Bahamas."  how  can  certi- 
fication be  appropriately  based?  If  you 
have  too  much  cocaine  passing 
through  the  Bahamas,  why  are  they 
entitled  to  foreign  aid  from  the  United 
States?  The  statistics  show  that  an 
enormous  portion  of  cocaine  and  mari- 
juana which  comes  to  the  United 
States  transits  through  Bahamalan 
territory. 

The  December  1988  report  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Subcommit- 
tee on  Terrorism  states  that  "as  of 
1988"  that  Is  last  year  "the  Bahamas 
remained  a  major  transit  country  for 
both  drugs  with  50  to  60  percent  of  all 
the  cocaine  and  marijuana  entering 
the  United  States  transiting  through 
Bahamian  territory." 

Mr.  President,  that  is  a  factual  situa- 
tion which.  In  the  view  of  this  Senator. 
Is  simply  inexcusable.  The  problem  of 
cocaine  in  this  country  Is  overwhelm- 
ing. The  problem  of  coke,  the  problem 
of  crack,  the  problem  of  cocaine  de- 
rivatives are  simply  overwhelming. 
That  is  the  major  reason  this  Congress 
passed  a  $1.8  billion  antidrug  bill  In 
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1986.  That  is  the  major  reason  this 
Congress  passed  a  $2.7  billion  drug  bill 
last  October.  That  is  why  we  have  ap- 
propriated on  last  year's  bill  $900  mil- 
lion and  why  President  Bush  has 
asked  for  an  additional  $1  billion. 
That  is  why  most  of  us  in  this  body 
will  make  every  effort  to  fully  fund 
that  drug  bill. 

There  have  been  many  speeches  on 
the  floor  of  this  Senate,  Mr.  President, 
about  the  terrible  consequences  of  co- 
caine and  other  drugs  in  this  country. 
For  example,  Washington.  DC,  is  the 
murder  capital  of  the  United  States. 
The  number  of  homicides  rise  daily, 
more  than  SO-percent  increase  over 
last  year.  Not  Just  Washington,  DC, 
til.  President.  Chicago,  XL.  has  a  37- 
percent  increase;  Philadelphia,  a  36- 
percent  increase.  It  is  a  problem  across 
this  country,  a  crime  wave  coast  to 
coast,  occasioned  largely  by  the  prob- 
lem of  drugs,  significantly  by  the  prob- 
lem of  cocaine. 

In  the  report  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  State  Bureau  of  International 
Narcotics  Matters.  March  1989,  a  very 
current  report  starts  off  with  the  Ba- 
hamas as  the  No.  1  coimtry. 

n.S.  law  enforcement  agencies  estimate 
that  the  Bahamas  are  a  major  transit  point 
for  a  significant  portion  of  cocaine  and 
marijuana  entering  the  United  States. 

Bfr.  President,  in  light  of  the  fact 
that  the  Bahamas  are  a  major  transit 
point,  and  in  light  of  the  fact  that  the 
administration's  own  documents  criti- 
cize the  Bahamas  for  not  doing  more, 
it  seems  to  this  Senator  that  we  ought 
to  set  an  example  for  once  in  the  Con- 
gress and  say  we  ought  to  decertify. 
Perhaps  there  is  more  reason  for  a  ma- 
jority vote  in  this  body  today  knowing 
that  it  is  only  a  shot  across  the  bow; 
that  it  is  realistically  improbable,  per- 
haps impossible,  to  have  a  two-thirds 
vote  in  both  Houses  to  override  a  veto. 

I  certainly  hope  that  my  colleagues 
will  speak  very  forcefully  on  this  issue. 
It  seemed  1  year  ago  that  drugs  could 
not  be  a  worst  problem  in  the  country 
than  they  were  then,  but  they  are. 
Now  is  the  time  for  a  very  strong  vote 
for  decertification  to  put  the  Bahamas 
and  the  State  Department  and  the 
Federal  Government  on  notice  that 
something  more  has  to  be  done  by 
countries  like  the  Bahamas  if  they  are 
to  get  foreign  aid  from  the  United 
States. 

I  thank  the  Chair  and  I  yield  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Fowler).  The  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  I  be  allowed  5 
minutes  on  the  opposing  side  of  this 
resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania is  still  here.  I  am  not  aware, 
maybe  the  Senator  is.  that  we  have 


any  foreign  aid  to  the  Bahamas.  We 
do  have  roughly  $2  million  in  law  en- 
forcement assistance  on  drug  enforce- 
ment, but  I  think  the  point  ought  to 
be  made  clear  for  the  record.  To  my 
knowledge,  we  do  not  have  any  foreign 
aid  directly  to  the  Bahamas. 

I  would  also  like  to  note  this  Senator 
realizes  and  agrees  with  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  that  everything 
that  could  be  done  in  the  Bahamas  to 
stop  the  flow  of  drugs  has  not  oc- 
curred. My  argimient  has  been,  Mr. 
President,  that  in  comparison  to  what 
we  have  in  other  countries,  is  the 
record  that  the  Bahamians  have  put 
forward  in  permitting  the  United 
States  Armed  Forces,  as  well  as  law  en- 
forcement officials,  to  be  inside  their 
territory  with  total  discretion  as  to  un- 
dercover activities,  to  penetrate  their 
territory  in  hot  pursuit,  I  know  of  no 
other  country  that  permits  us  to  do 
that.  That,  to  me,  is  not  rewarded  by 
decertification.  If  anything,  it  should 
be  a  pat  on  the  back  and  ask  them  to 
continue  to  do  this  and  do  more. 

Drug  seizures  by  the  joint  United 
States-Bahamian  interdiction  oper- 
ation in  1988  alone  included  20.500 
pounds  of  cocaine  and  over  21.000 
pounds  of  marijuana.  That  is  a  signifi- 
cant amount  of  drugs. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
pointed  out  about  convictions  and 
what-have-you.  I  have  information 
here,  as  I  indicated  in  my  opening 
statement,  from  the  Embassy  of  the 
Bahamas  where  there  were  138  arrests 
on  drug-related  charges;  17  were 
Americans  and  44  were  Bahamians. 
Those  are  convictions.  So  we  have  over 
almost  a  50-percent  rate  of  convic- 
tions. I  am  not  sure  we  do  that  well  in 
our  own  country.  I  do  not  say  that  it 
could  not  be  better,  but  I  think  it  is 
important  to  make  the  distinction 
here  that  this  country  is  working 
toward  a  cooperative  effort  to  reduce 
the  flow  of  drugs  and  to  prosecute 
those  within  their  territories  that  are 
caught  bringing  those  drugs  and  trans- 
shipping them  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  it  would  be  a  tragedy 
if  we  decertified  the  Bahamas,  and  I 
am  not  one  who  is  easy  on  certifica- 
tion. I  hope  that  our  colleagues  will 
not  vote  in  favor  of  this  resolution.  I 
think  we  should  keep  in  mind  that  the 
Bahamas  are  a  very  small  country; 
that  they  have  a  huge  territory;  that 
they  are  asking  our  help  to  fight 
drugs;  that  they  are  permitting  us 
access  to  their  country;  that  we  have  a 
treaty  that  has  not  been  ratified  by  us 
yet;  that  we  have  extraditions  that 
have  not  been  honored  by  the  United 
States  as  well  as  the  Bahamas,  so  we 
are  both  guilty  of  not  cooperating  in 
that  area. 

But  in  the  overall  picture.  I  think  it 
is  very  clear.  Mr.  President,  that  the 
Bahamas,  of  all  the  countries  that  are 
considered  transhipment  and  drug- 
producing  countries,   is   the   best.   It 


does  not  mean  they  cannot  do  better.  I 
think  we  have  developed  a  rapport 
here  that  we  can  use  as  an  example.  I 
certainly  would  like  to  see  the  Repub- 
lic of  Mexico  permit  the  United  States 
to  have  hot  pursuit  into  their  country 
with  Mexican  officials  on  board  when 
drug  dealers  are  seen— and  I  have  seen 
videotapes  of  drug  dealers  coming  into 
the  United  States  from  Mexico— drop- 
ping the  drugs,  turning  around  and 
going  back  and  our  planes  not  being 
able  to  chase  them. 

It  would  be  an  improvement  to  see 
an  MLAT  treaty,  to  see  an  extradition 
treaty,  and  to  see  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment cooperating.  And  I  must  say 
on  that  subject  matter  we  have  seen  a 
slight  improvement  in  the  last  3 
months  under  the  Salinas  regime.  I 
am  most  grateful  to  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment for  at  least  attending  to  a 
problem  that  has  been  ignored,  in  this 
Senator's  judgment,  for  a  long  time. 

The  Bahamian  Government  is  not 
perfect,  and  I  do  not  contend  that  it  is. 
But  they  have  not  ignored  the  prob- 
lem of  drug  transhipment.  I  think  it  is 
important  we  look  at  the  total  record 
here  and  that  we  vote  against  this 
joint  resolution.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona 
and  this  Senator  seldom  disagree  on 
matters.  We  serve  on  four  committees 
together— I  think  it  is  an  all  time 
record— Appropriations,  Judiciary,  In- 
telligence, and  Veterans'  Affairs.  We 
have  cosponsored  much  legislation.  So 
my  differing  with  Senator  DeConcini 
is  done  with  great  reluctance,  but 
there  is  a  difference  of  opinion. 

The  proceeding  here  is  pursuant  to 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act,  and  Sena- 
tor DeConcini  has  raised  a  question 
about  whether  this  is  foreign  aid.  I 
think  it  is  fairly  stated  in  a  class  of 
foreign  aid.  but  there  is  no  question 
about  the  underlying  fact  and  that  is 
in  fiscal  year  1989  the  Bahamas  re- 
ceived approximately  $30,000  in 
United  States  foreign  assistance  under 
the  international  military  education 
training  program  administered  by 
AID,  and  the  fiscal  year  1990  budget 
request  is  $40,000.  For  what  we  cus- 
tomarily consider  on  this  floor,  those 
are  not  enormous  sums  but  I  think  the 
principle  is  of  enormous  importance. 

When  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arizona  talks  about  cooperation 
of  the  Bahamian  Government,  I  will 
concede  that  they  are  better  than 
many,  perhaps  better  than  most, 
maybe  even  better  than  any  others, 
but  not  sufficient.  When  he  tallu 
about  hot  pursuit  and  the  Mexican 
Government,  they  ought  to  permit  hot 
pursuit  as  well.  That  is  a  very  basic 
principle  of  law  enforcement  that 
when  we  have  a  felon,  a  perpetrator,  a 
violator  of  the  criminal  law  and  you 
are  right  near  him  as  you  are  going 
after  him,  you  ought  not  to  be  de- 
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terred  by  a  boundary  line.  You  can 
move  across  the  boundary  line  from 
Pennsylvania  to  Arizona,  even  though 
there  are  quite  a  few  boundary  lines 
intervening,  when  you  are  in  hot  pur- 
suit under  the  law  of  the  United 
States. 

There  are  a  number  of  areas  where  I 
submit  the  Bahamian  Government 
has  not  done  so  well.  Now  I  quote  rela- 
tively briefly  because  there  is  not  a 
great  deal  of  time  remaining  from  the 
Department  of  State  Bureau  of  Inter- 
national Narcotics  Matters  Interna- 
tional Narcotics  Control  Strategy 
Report,  which  is  very  current,  March 
1989.  page  122,  as  follows: 

In  1987,  the  government  requested  U.S. 
training  assistance  for  the  formation  of  a 
national  poHce  Drug  Enforcement  Unit 
(DEU)  which  was  provided  in  1988  and  re- 
sulted In  the  training  of  75  police  officers. 
However,  efforts  to  organize  the  DEU  were 
seriously  hampered  by  manpower  shortages, 
a  lack  of  resources  and  management  prob- 
lems. 

The  government  also  failed  to  make  sig- 
nificant advances  in  forming  a  national  drug 
information/intelligence  coordination 

center.  The  government  agreed  to  develop 
the  center  with  U.S.  assistance  early  in  the 
year  and  then  failed  to  meet  a  self-estab- 
lished November  staffing  deadline.  The  lack 
of  progress  in  this  project  is  disappointing. 

The  report  by  the  Department  of 
State  further  particularizes  failures  by 
the  Government  of  the  Bahamas. 

Mr.  President,  what  it  bolls  down  to 
in  my  view  is  the  success  of  the  pro- 
gram. I  think  best  efforts  are  fine  up 
to  a  point.  But,  speaking  for  myself,  I 
am  not  prepared  to  accept  best  efforts. 
I  do  not  think  we  really  have  best  ef- 
forts here,  but  I  am  not  prepared  to 
accept  best  efforts.  I  think  we  ought 
to  demand  success  and  we  ought  to 
demand  results.  There  is  going  to  have 
to  be  a  great  deal  more  done  in  the 
United  States  on  the  same  line,  estab- 
lishing that  kind  of  a  rigorous  stand- 
ard. E^ven  though  we  are  talking  in  rel- 
atively small  sums  of  money,  I  think 
we  ought  to  be  very  forceful  in  our  in- 
sistence that  if  foreign  governments 
are  to  get  U.S.  dollars,  there  has  to  be 
more  done  and  there  has  to  be  a  mini- 
mal level  of  success.  I  do  not  think  you 
have  that  when  50  to  60  percent  of  the 
cocaine  coming  into  this  country 
passes  through  the  Bahamas. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  very 
quickly,  if  I  may,  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Pennsylvania.  I 
wish  to  merely  add  that  I  really  think 
money  is  not  the  issue  at  all.  It  is  the 
question  of  the  statement  we  make  by 
virtue  of  whether  we  certify  or  decerti- 
fy that  someone  is  fully  cooperating. 
It  seems  clear  that  by  almost  any 
standards  of  making  that  judgment, 
when  only  1  particular  area  out  of  10 
is  being  met— and  that  is  principally 
one  in  which  we  are  wholeheartedly 
engaged — one  has  to  be  deeply  con- 
cerned about  whether  or  not  full  ef- 


forts are  being  made  to  assist  in  the 
war  on  drugs. 

It  is  clear  that  unless  enforcement 
itself  takes  place,  in  a  thorough 
maimer,  it  is  impossible  to  really  have 
full  cooperation. 

I  received  two  different  sets  of  statis- 
tics from  the  Embassy  and  the  Attor- 
ney General,  but  according  to  one  of 
those  sets  of  statistics  on  narcotics 
trafficking  in  the  Bahamas  in  1988 
given  to  me  by  the  Embassy  of  the  Ba- 
hamas, 224  people  were  arrested,  and 
when  you  go  through  the  numbers,  65 
were  convicted;  21  of  those  arrested 
were  Americans,  16  of  whom  were  con- 
victed: 197  were  Bahamians.  There 
was  an  80-percent  conviction  rate  for 
Americans  arrested  in  the  Bahamas 
and  20  percent  for  Bahamians  under 
that  particular  set  of  statistics. 

In  another  set  of  statistics  we  got  it 
was  about  a  50-percent  conviction  rate, 
and  I  might  add  that  the  conviction 
rate  in  the  United  States  in  most  of 
our  major  cities  is  90  percent. 
Mr.     DeCONCINI     addressed     the 

Chair.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  on  the  bill  under  the  control  of 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  has 
expired. 

Mr.  KERRY.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
just  want  to  reassert  on  conviction 
rates,  out  of  130  arrests  in  1988  in  the 
Bahamas,  of  those  that  were  charged 
and  terminated,  17  were  Americans 
and  44  were  Bahamians.  So  we  have  a 
difference  of  opinion.  I  will  be  glad  to 

submit  my 

Mr.  KERRY.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
on  his  time? 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  KERRY.  That  is  precisely  the 
problem.  We  do  have  a  difference  of 
opinion  because  we  have  different  sta- 
tistics because  the  Bahamians  them- 
selves carmot  even  tell  us  what  is  going 
on. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  if  the  Bahamian  Embassy  repre- 
sents this  with  the  name  and  the  date 
of  the  charge,  the  individual,  where 
they  live,  what  the  charge  is,  I  think 
that  they  are  certainly  going  on  record 
very  clearly  what  they  purport  to  be 
the  number  of  charges  and  the  convic- 
tions. 

I  am  not  saying  it  is  great.  I  am  not 
saying  that  50  percent  is  terrific,  but  I 
am  just  refuting  that  it  is  as  lopsided 
as  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
seems  to  indicate. 

Mr.  KERRY.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  on  his  time  again,  I  am  not  so 
much  concerned  about  the  lopsided- 
ness  as  I  am  about  the  statistic.  Both 
of  my  sets  of  statistics  came  from  the 
Bahamians.  I  asked  the  State  Depart- 
ment if  they  could  give  us  an  accurate 
assessment  and  they  were  unable  to. 
So  we  do  not  really  have  a  handle  on 


the  issue  which  again  I  think  imder- 
scores  precisely  the  argvunent  that  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  has  tried 
to  make. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  only  respond  that  the  convic- 
tions are  important  but  the  important 
issue  is  the  Bahamians  cooperating 
with  the  United  States.  I  think  it  is 
clear  that  they  are. 

Mr.  GRAHAM  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  who 
controls  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  controlling  the  time. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Will  the  Chair  on 
behalf  of  the  opposition  to  the  resolu- 
tion of  disapproval  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Florida? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I 
appreciate  the  generosity. 

Mr.  P»resident,  I  am  not  here  to 
speak  about  specific  numbers  or  docu- 
ment the  details  of  past  prosecutions. 

I  am  here  to  speak  as  one  who  over 
the  past  several  years  has  had  a  regu- 
lar, continuous,  deep  interest  and  in- 
volvement in  relationships  of  law  en- 
forcement between  the  Bahamas  and 
the  United  States  of  America.  I  can 
report  from  that  experience  that  over 
a  period  of  years  when  those  who  had 
front  line  responsibility  for  United 
States  law  enforcement  efforts  involv- 
ing the  Bahamas,  including  the  United 
States  district  attorneys.  Coast  Guard 
personnel,  drug  enforcement  agencies, 
and  other  Federal  agencies,  as  well  as 
State  and  local  agencies  with  extensive 
experience  and  impact  from  activities 
in  the  Bahamas,  have  been  asked  for 
an  evaluation  of  the  level  of  Bahamian 
involvement  and  cooperation,  they 
have  been  uniformly  positive.  They 
have  been  uniformly  negative  as  to 
the  consequences  of  the  United  States 
invoking  the  law  which  would  cause  us 
to  sanction  the  Bahamas  for  their  ac- 
tions. 

They  have  not  been  prepared  to 
state  that  the  Bahamas  were  perfect 
in  their  efforts.  Frankly,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  is  sad  to  say  we  fall  far  short 
of  perfection.  But  the  reality  is  that 
for  a  small  cotmtry,  250,000  people, 
asked  to  protect  an  enormous  area  of 
small  islands,  disassociated,  stringing 
from  the  southeastern  coast  of  the 
United  States  almost  to  the  Island  of 
Hispaniola,  a  country  which  I  under- 
stand is  spending  over  10  percent  of  its 
gross  national  product  on  areas  of  law 
enforcement  and  security,  I  believe 
that  the  performance  of  the  Bahamas 
justifies  our  declining  to  take  this 
action  of  sanction. 

This  is  at  least  the  second  year  that 
we  have  had  this  debate  on  whether 
the  United  States  should  find  the  acts 
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of  the  Bahamas  to  meet  the  standard 
of  full  cooperation. 

I  believe  that  there  have  been  some 
positive  aspects  of  this  debate,  even  if 
the  result  is  as  it  was  last  year,  and  I 
hope  it  will  be  this  year,  and  that  is 
that  we  do  not  sanction  the  Bahamas. 

This  debate  has  helped  to  focus 
American  attention  on  the  importance 
of  the  Bahamas  as  part  of  the  United 
States'  effort  to  suppress  the  flow  of 
drugs  into  the  United  States.  I  hope 
that  importance  will  continue  to  re- 
flect itself  in  some  other  substantive 
decisions  that  we  will  be  called  upon  to 
make  in  the  next  few  weeks.  One  of 
those  has  to  do  with  resources.  The 
Bahamas,  even  spending  10  percent- 
plus  of  its  gross  national  product  on 
areas  that  will  impact  its  ability  to 
secure  its  borders  and  protect  itself 
against  drug-related  activities,  depends 
to  a  very  high  degree  on  the  United 
States,  and  particularly  on  assets  that 
can  be  provided  through  agencies  such 
as  our  Customs  and  Coast  Guard. 

So  we  are  going  to  be  tested,  Mr. 
President,  as  we  have  been  in  the  past 
as  to  our  level  of  commitment  to  this 
when  we  are  deciding  what  level  of  re- 
sources to  make  available  for  the  vari- 
ous initiatives  that  will  make  a  real 
difference  in  this  war  on  drugs. 

Second,  we  are  going  to  have  a  deci- 
sion to  make  shortly  relative  to  who 
will  be  the  next  United  States  Ambas- 
sador to  the  Bahamas.  Mr.  President, 
one  might  think  what  could  be  a  more 
casual,  enjoyable,  nonstressful  repre- 
sentation of  the  United  States  around 
the  world  than  to  be  the  Ambassador 
to  the  Bahamas.  The  fact  is,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  is  a  very  demanding  position. 

I  met  recently  with  the  current 
United  States  Ambassador  to  the  Ba- 
hamas, and  she  told  me  when  asked 
how  she  allocates  her  time,  "that  95 
percent  of  my  time  is  spent  on  drug-re- 
lated activities."  The  Ambassador  of 
the  Bahamas  becomes  in  many  ways 
an  operational  officer  relating  United 
States  activities  which  are  conducted 
in  a  sovereign  nation  with  those  of  the 
Government  of  the  Bahamas. 

So  when  we  face  the  question  of  who 
will  be  our  next  Ambassador  to  the 
Bahamas,  we  are  effectively  making  a 
decision  as  to  who  will  be  an  impor- 
tant field  grade  commanding  officer  in 
terms  of  our  carrying  out  a  successful 
war  on  drugs. 

I  hope  we  will  contribute  to  the  suc- 
cess of  that  war  by  defeating  this  reso- 
lution of  censor  today,  and  being 
faithful  to  our  commitment  to  re- 
sources and  appropriate  leadership  to- 
morrow. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  let  us  be 
honest.  There  is  not  one  of  these  coun- 
tries certified  by  the  President  and  ac- 
companied by  a  statement  of  explana- 
tion that  is  "fully  cooperating"  under 
the  common  usage  of  the  term  "fully." 
There  is  without  question  corruption 
in  the  Bahaman.  But  there  is  also  solid 


evidence  that  the  Bahamas  are  giving 
us  good  cooperation  in  the  war  on 
drugs. 

The  Bahamas  is  the  only  country  in 
the  world  to  allow  United  States  law 
enforcement  units  to  enter  its  terri- 
tory in  hot  pursuit  of  drug  targets. 

These  cooperative  efforts  netted 
over  10  metric  tons  of  cocaine,  more 
than  13  metric  tons  of  marijuana.  20 
aircraft,  and  9  vessels  in  1988. 

Despite  the  Senate  delay  in  ratifica- 
tion of  a  Mutual  Legal  Assistance 
Treaty  with  the  Bahamas,  the  Baha- 
mian Government  turned  over  to  us 
temporarily  two  persons  serving  time 
in  a  Bahamian  prison  so  they  could 
testify  in  an  important  Federal  narcot- 
ics prosecution.  This  was  one  of  the 
Department  of  Justice's  first  uses  of 
the  Attorney  General's  authority  to 
request  prison  transfers  under  the 
1988  Omnibus  Anti-Drug  Act. 

Negotiations  are  progressing  well  for 
a  new  extradition  treaty;  we  believe 
they  will  be  concluded  in  the  next 
round.  Meanwhile,  the  Government  of 
the  Bahamas  has  just  extradited  to 
the  United  States  a  Bahamian  nation- 
al on  marijuana  smuggling  charges. 

Although  we  have  not  yet  achieved 
success,  our  request  for  Nigel  Bowe's 
extradition  remains  active  and  is  now 
pending  before  the  Privy  Council  in 
London. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  on  the  joint  resolution  has  ex- 
pired. 

The  joint  resolution  is  before  the 
Senate  and  open  to  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading  and 
was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  having  been  read  the 
third  time,  the  question  is.  Shall  the 
joint  resolution  pass? 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President.  I 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roU. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Bradley],  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Matsunaga].  and  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell]  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pell],  would  vote  "nay." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  desire  to  vote? 


The  result  was  aimounced— yeas  40. 
nays  57.  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  65  Leg.] 
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So.  the  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res. 
100)  was  rejected. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  joint  resolution  was  rejected. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order.  Senators  will 
clear  the  well.  The  Senate  will  be  in 
order. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
indicated  earlier  today  and  on  several 
occasions  previously,  it  has  been  my 
intention  to  proceed  to  the  debate 
over  the  FSX  transaction  on  tomor- 
row. 

The  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
met  today  and  it  has  been  my  hope 
that  they  would  take  action  on  it. 
However,  it  was  advised  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alaska.  Mr. 
MuRKOwsKi,  objected  to  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  meeting  this 
afternoon,  thereby  preventing  the 
committee  from  acting  with  respect  to 
that  matter. 

That  is.  of  course,  the  Senator's 
right  which  he  exercised.  But  it  has 
made  it  not  possible  for  the  committee 
to  complete  action  today. 

I  see  the  Senator  on  the  floor  now 
and  I  would  like  to  ask  him. 

I  hope  that  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  will  meet  tomorrow  morn- 
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ing and  report  the  matter  to  the 
Senate,  and  I  will  then  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  proceed  to  consideration  of 
that  resolution. 

I  pose  through  the  Chair  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  the  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  he  intends  to  object  to 
that  resolution  and  whether  or  not  he 
intends  to  exercise  his  rights  to  pre- 
vent the  Senate  from  considering  that 
matter  and  require  us  to  go  through  a 
series    of    procedures    to    bring    the 

matter  up.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  be  happy  to  respond  to  the  ma- 
jority leader.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  suspend  1  minute.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  thank  the 
Chair  and  the  distinguished  majority 
leader. 

I  had  hoped  that  we  would  have  the 
opportunity  to  avail  ourselves  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Foreign  Relations  Conunit- 
tee  of  the  opportunity  to  have  a  classi- 
fied briefing  on  certain  aspects  of  the 
FSX.  That  was  considered,  I  believe, 
by  the  chairman  and  the  ranking 
member.  There  was  some  discussion 
about  meeting  again  tomorrow  at  10 
o'clock. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  they  are 
considering  our  request  currently  to 
have  a  spokesman  from  the  adminis- 
tration to  address  certain  sensitive  as- 
pects. 

As  a  member  of  the  Intelligence 
Committee  being  on  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  as  well,  I  feel  that  my 
colleagues  on  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  should  be  briefed  on  this 
matter  and  I  believe  at  10  o'clock  we 
will  have  an  opportimity  to  go  into  ex- 
ecutive session  and  hopefully  we  can 
resolve  the  concerns  that  I  have  cur- 
rently over  aspects  of  perhaps  Japa- 
nese involvement  associated  with  cer- 
tain aspects  of  activities  in  Libya  and 
whether  or  not  they  should  be  taken 
into  consideration  as  we  debate  the 
merits  of  the  transfer  of  technology 
on  the  FSX. 

We  all  recall  the  incident  of  the 
transfer  of  technology  concerning  the 
Toshiba  incident.  I  am  not  suggesting 
there  is  any  connection. 

By  the  same  token,  I  think  it  is  fair 
to  say  there  is  very  little  that  occurs 
overseas  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
Japanese  Government.  I  think  we 
should  have  the  availability  of  deter- 
mination from  our  intelligence  com- 
munity as  to  whether  or  not  there  is 
anything  to  comments  that  have  been 
made  in  various  committees,  including 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  with 
regard  to  possible  Japanese  presence 
in  certain  aspects  of  delivery  systems 
in  Libya  that  obviously  concern  us  all. 
It  is  the  intent  of  the  junior  Senator 
from  Alaska,  in  reflecting  on  this,  that 
if  indeed  there  is  Japanese  presence  in 


that  particular  arena,  that  the  Japa- 
nese be  encouraged  to  withdraw  and 
we  not  hold  up  necessarily  acting  upon 
the  FSX.  But  I  think  we  have  that  ob- 
ligation to  at  least  satisfy  ourselves  if 
there  is  any  involvement,  and  again  I 
repeat  that  seldom  does  Japanese  cap- 
ital venture  overseas  without  some 
knowledge  of  either  MITI  or  the  Japa- 
nese Government. 
I  hope  I  have  addressed  by  concerns 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  understand  that 
the  Senator's  objection  went  only  to 
the  absence  of  a  briefing;  that  it  is  his 
understanding  that  a  briefing  will  be 
held  tomorrow  morning  smd  that  if 
this  briefing  does  occur,  he  will  not 
object  to  my  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest at  that  time  to  bring  the  matter 
before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  The  majority 
leader  is  correct.  Please  imderstand,  I 
am  not  the  chairman  of  that  commit- 
tee nor  the  ranking  member. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  understand.  But  I 
thought  I  understood  the  Senator's  re- 
marks to  mean  that  it  was  his  cxu-rent 
impression  that  a  briefing  will  be  held. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  It  is  my  under- 
standing a  request  has  been  made  and 
it  is  being  considered  and  the  adminis- 
tration has  agreed  to  provide  a  compe- 
tent witness.  But  I  cannot  commit  that 
the  briefing  will  be  held.  The  chair- 
man or  the  ranking  member,  I  am 
sure,  would  avail  themselves  of  that.  I 
am  not  familiar  with  the  whole  proc- 
ess. I  had  hoped  that  I  would  not  em- 
barrass anybody,  including  myself. 
But.  obviously,  the  communication 
does  move  about  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  was  just  trying  to 
find  out  what  the  reasons  were  so  that 
we  could,  hopefully,  proceed  to  this  to- 
morrow. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  do  not  Intend 
to  hold  up  action  on  the  FSX. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 


MESSAGES  PROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 


Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  commxmlcated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Kalbaugh,  one  of 
his  secretaries. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT 
AGREEMENT— FSX 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  would  give 
me  his  attention,  I  am  about  to  pro- 
pound a  unanimous-consent  request 
and  I  want  him  to  be  aware  of  it 
before  I  do  so. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that,  if  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  reports  the  FSX 
matter  out  tomorrow,  the  majority 
leader  be  authorized  to  bring  the 
matter  to  the  Senate  following  consul- 
tation with  the  distinguished  Republi- 
can leader  on  tomorrow  at  my  discre- 
tion. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  would  certain- 
ly not  object  to  that.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bryan).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session  the  Presiding 
Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  mes- 
sages from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  a  nomination  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  EJn- 
vironment  and  Public  Works. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
DURING  RECESS 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  January  3.  1989,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate  on  today.  May  10. 
1989,  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate, 
received  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  announcing  that  the 
House  has  passed  the  following  joint 
resolution,  without  amendment: 

S.J.  Res.  68.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  month  of  May  1989  as  ■Trauma  Aware- 
ness Month". 

The  message  also  armounced  that 
the  House  agrees  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  1385)  to 
make  permanent  the  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.,  Federal  Holiday  Commis- 
sion. 

The  message  further  announced 
that  the  House  disagrees  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  con- 
current resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  106) 
setting  forth  the  congressional  budget 
for  the  U.S.  Government  for  the  fiscal 
years  1990,  1991,  and  1992;  it  agrees  to 
the  conference  asked  by  the  Senate  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Pa- 
NETTA.  Mr.  Foley.  Mr.  Russo,  Mr.  Jen- 
kins, Mr.  Leath  of  Texas.  Mr.  Schu- 
BJER.  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Slattery.  Mr. 
Oberstar.  Mr.  Frenzel,  Mr.  Gradison. 
Mr.  GooDLiNG,  Mr.  Thobias  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Buechner.  and  Mr.  Houghton 
as  managers  of  the  conference  on  the 
part  of  the  House. 

ENROLXXD  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  also  annoimced  that 
the  Speaker  has  signed  the  following 
enrolled  bill: 

H.R.  1385.  An  act  to  make  permanent  the 
Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.,  Federal  Holiday 
Commission. 

The  enrolled  bill  was  subsequently  signed 
by  the  President  pro  tempore  [Mr.  Byrd]. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  2:33  p.m..  a  message  from  the 

House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 

Mr.    Hanrahan.    one    of    its    reading 

clerks,  armounced  that  the  House  has 
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passed  the  following  joint  resolution, 
with  amendments,  in  which  it  requests 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

SJ.  Res.  37.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  beginning  May  14,  1989,  as  "Na- 
tional Osteoporosis  Prevention  Week  of 
1989". 

The  message  also  aimounced  that 
the  House  has  passed  the  following 
bill  and  Joint  resolutions,  in  which  it 
requests  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate: 

H.R.  972.  An  act  to  amend  section  3724  of 
title  31,  United  States  Code,  to  increase  the 
authority  of  the  Attorney  General  to  settle 
claims  for  damages  resulting  from  law  en- 
forcement activities  of  the  £>epartment  of 
Justice; 

H.J.  Res.  132.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  second  Sunday  in  October  of  1989  as 
"National  Children's  Day":  and 

H.J.  Res.  170.  Joint  resolution  designating 
May  1989  as  "National  Digestive  Disease 
Awareness  Month". 

H.J.  Res.  247.  Joint  resolution  designating 
May  29.  1989,  as  the  "National  Day  of  Re- 
membrance for  the  Victims  of  the  U.S.S. 

lOVKL" 

BfltOLLED  JOINT  RESOLnTIONS  SIGNED 

At  3:27  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
lix.  Hanrahan.  one  of  its  reading 
clerks,  annoimced  that  the  Speaker 
has  signed  the  following  enrolled  joint 
resolutions: 

S.J.  Res.  68.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  month  of  May  1989  as  "Trauma  Aware- 
ness Month";  and 

HJ.  Res.  135.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  beginning  May  7,  1989,  as  "Nation- 
al Correctional  Officers  Week". 

The  enrolled  Joint  resolutions  were  subse- 
quently signed  by  the  President  pro  tempo- 
re [Mr.  Btu)]. 


MEASURES  REFERRED 

The  following  bill  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  read  the  first  and  second 
times  by  unanimous  consent,  and  re- 
ferred as  indicated: 

HJl.  972.  An  act  to  amend  section  3724  of 
title  31,  United  States  Code,  to  increase  the 
authority  of  the  Attorney  General  to  settle 
claims  for  damages  resulting  from  law  en- 
forcement activities  of  the  Department  of 
Justice:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  J.  Res.  132.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  second  Sunday  in  October  1989  as  "Na- 
tional Children's  Day";  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HJ.  Res.  170.  Joint  resolution  designating 
May  1989  as  "National  Digestive  Disease 
Awareness  Month";  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


UMI 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports  and  doc- 
uments which  were  referred  as  indicat- 
ed: 

EC-1067.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  BCanagement  and 
Budget,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  six  proposed  rescissions  of  budget 
authority;  pursuant  to  the  order  of  January 


30.  1975,  as  modified  on  April  11.  1986.  re- 
ferred jointly  to  the  Conunittee  on  Appro- 
priations the  Committee  on  the  Budget,  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs,  the  Conunittee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works,  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources,  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources,  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  and  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-1068.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the  transfer  of 
funds  in  support  of  the  Nicaraguan  Demo- 
cratic Resistance;  jointly,  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget,  and  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

EC- 1069.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Army  (Installations 
and  Logistics),  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  emergency  disposal  of 
recently  discovered  chemical  munitions  at 
Dugway  Proving  Ground.  UT;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

EC-1070.  A  communication  from  the 
deputy  general  counsel  of  the  Department 
of  Defense,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  certain  construction 
at  military  installations  for  fiscal  years 
1990/1991,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-1071.  A  communication  from  the 
deputy  general  counsel  of  the  Department 
of  Defense,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  increase  the  rates  of  basic  pay. 
basic  allowance  for  quarters,  and  basic  al- 
lowance for  subsistenace  for  members  of  the 
Uniformed  Services;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC-1072.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  enti- 
tled "Financial  Audit-Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation's  1988  and  1987  Financial 
Statement":  to  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC- 1073.  A  communication  from  the  Ex- 
ecutive Director  of  the  Neighborhood  Rein- 
vestment Corporation,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  pro|x>sed  legislation  to  extend  the  au- 
thorization of  appropriations  for  the  Neigh- 
borhood Reinvestment  Corporation;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

EC-1074.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  section 
533(b)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  to  require 
that  housing  preservation  grant  funds  be 
matched  doUar-for-doUar  by  State,  local,  or 
other  non-Federal  funds:  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-1075.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  the  annual  report  on  adminis- 
tration of  the  offshore  oil  pollution  compen- 
sation fund  for  fiscal  year  1988;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-1076.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy,  transmitting  pursuant  to 
law,  the  program  opportunity  notice  for  the 
third  round  of  the  Clean  Coal  Technology 
Demonstration  Program;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-1077.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  the  onshore  oil  and  gas  leasing 
report  for  fiscal  year  1988:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 


EC-1078.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  entitled  "Management  of  Hazard- 
ous Wastes  From  Educational  Institutions": 
to  the  Committee  on  EInvlronment  and 
Public  Works. 

EC-1079.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  on  abnormal  occurrences  at  licensed 
nuclear  facilities  for  the  fourth  calendar 
quarter  of  1988;  to  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works. 

EC-1080.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Physician  Payment  Review 
Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
the  annual  report  of  the  Commission  for 
1989;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

EC- 1081.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce 
(Import  Administration),  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  the  annual  report  on  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Foreign-Trade  Zones  Board 
for  fiscal  year  1986;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

EC-1082.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  (Legislative  Af- 
fairs), transmitting,  pursuant  to  law  a 
report  entitled  "Citizens'  Self  Defense 
Groups  in  the  Philippines";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC- 1083.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  (Legislative  Af- 
fairs), transmitting  pursuant  to  law  a  quar- 
terly report  on  human  rights  activities  in 
Ethiopia  for  the  period  January  15  to  April 
14.  1989;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

EC-1084.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  and  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act.  and  related  statutory  provi- 
sions, to  authorize  additional  development 
and  security  assistance  programs  for  fiscal 
year  1990.  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC- 1085.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  (Legislative  Af- 
fairs), transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
semi-annual  reports  for  the  period  April- 
September  1988  listing  voluntary  contribu- 
tions made  by  the  U.S.  Government  to 
international  organizations:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-1086.  A  communication  from  the  In- 
spector General  of  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Himian  Services,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  the  annual  report  of  the 
Office  of  Ins[>ector  General  for  the  period 
October  1.  1988  to  March  31,  1989;  to  the 
Conunittee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-1087.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law 
copies  of  D.C.  Act  8-25  adopted  by  the 
Council  on  April  18,  1989;  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-1088.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia;  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  D.C.  Act  8-24  adopted  by  the 
Council  on  April  18,  1989;  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC- 1089.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia;  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  D.C.  Act  8-26  adopted  by  the 
Council  on  April  18,  1989;  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-1090.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia:   transmitting,   pursuant   to   law. 
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copies  of  D.C.  Act  8-28  adopted  by  the 
Council  on  April  18,  1989;  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-1091.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia;  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  D.C.  Act  8-29  adopted  by  the 
Council  on  April  18.  1989;  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-1092.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia;  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  D.C.  Act  8-27  adopted  by  the 
Council  on  April  18,  1989;  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-1093.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
annual  report  of  the  Board  under  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  Sunshine  Act  for  calendar 
year  1988;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmen- 
tal Affairs. 

EC-1094.  A  communication  from  the  Ex- 
ecutive Director  of  the  Neighborhood  Rein- 
vestment Corporation,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  the  annual  report  of  the  Com- 
mission under  the  Government  In  the  Sun- 
shine Act  for  calendar  year  1988;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-1095.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  enti- 
tled "Managing  the  Government:  Revised 
Approach  Could  Improve  OMB's  Effective- 
ness"; to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC- 1096.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  General  Council  of  the  Department 
of  Defense,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  section  5584  of  title  5, 
section  2774  of  title  10,  and  section  716  of 
title  32.  United  States  Code,  to  increase 
from  $500  to  $2,500  the  maximum  aggregate 
amount  of  a  claim  that  may  be  waived  by 
the  head  of  an  agency  under  those  sections; 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 
EC- 1097.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  Special  Report 
on  Services  for  Older  Indians;  to  the  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

EC-1098.  A  communication  from  the  Ex- 
ecutive Director  of  the  Pederal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  (Administration  and  Human 
Resources),  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  annual  report  of  the  Board  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  for  calendar 
year  1988;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

EC- 1099.  A  communication  from  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  amendments  to  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Appellate  Procedure;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-1100.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  Departments 
of  Education  and  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices report  on  the  relationship  between  drug 
and  alcohol  abuse  and  youth  suicide;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
EC-1101.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  Final  Regulations— Fund  for  the  Im- 
provement and  Reform  of  Schools  and 
Teaching;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

EC- 1102.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  Pinal  Regulations— General  Educa- 
tion Provisions  Act— Enforcement;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
EC-1103.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Election  Commis- 


sion, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
second  biennial  report  on  the  progress  of 
the  accessibility  of  polling  places  to  the  el- 
derly and  handicapped  population  in  the 
1988  general  elections;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 

EC-1104.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Veterans  Affairs,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  to  revise  the  provi- 
sions relating  to  refinancing  loans  and  man- 
ufactured housing  loans  to  veterans,  to 
modify  the  procedures  for  the  sale  of  loans 
by  the  Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans  Affairs. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  PELL,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  without  amendment  and 
with  a  preamble: 

S.  Res.  124.  An  original  resolution  express- 
ing strong  support  for  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  on  the  occasion  of  its 
40th  anniversary;  confirming  continued 
dedication  to  NATO's  founding  principle, 
which  is  the  commitment  by  democratic  na- 
tions to  their  common  defense;  and  urging 
energetic  and  cooperative  participation  by 
NATO  member-states  in  the  development 
and  Implementation  of  joint  policies  aimed 
at  strengthening  the  East- West  military  bal- 
ance while  upholding  and  promoting  demo- 
cratic values. 

S.  Res.  125.  An  original  resolution  con- 
gratulating the  Kingdom  of  Norway  on  its 
175  years  of  constitutional  government. 

By  Mr.  PELL,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  without  amendment  and 
with  a  preamble: 

S.  Con.  Res.  26.  Concurrent  resolution 
urging  first  asylum  countries  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Southeast  Asia  Nations  [ASEAN]  to 
reinstate  the  practice  of  providing  refuge  to 
all  asylum-seekers  from  Vietnam,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


5.  Grandparents,  deceased. 

6.  Brothers  and  spouses,  Eric  and  Mary 
Redman,  none. 

7.  Sisters  and  spouses,  none. 

Walter  J.P.  Curley,  of  New  York,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
France. 

Nominee:  Walter  J.P.  Curley. 

Post:  Ambassador  to  France. 

(Contributions  are  to  be  repwrted  for  the 
period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination.) 

Contributions  amount,  date,  and  donee: 

l.Self: 

1984 

$500,  Jan.  30,  1984,  N.Y.  Republican 
County  Committee. 

$1,000,  Feb.  10.  1984.  Reagan/Bush  84. 

$2,000.  Feb.  10.  1984.  N.Y.  Republican 
State  Finance  Committee  (Salute  to  Victory 
Dirmer). 

$250,  Mar.  7.  1984.  Fund  for  Peace  &  Jus- 
tice. 

$500.  Mar.  27.  1984.  Committee  for  Con- 
gressman Green. 

$100,  Apr.  24,  1984,  Bill  Green  for  Con- 
gress. 

$100,  Apr.  24,  1984,  Metropolitan  Republi- 
can Club. 

$100,  June  19,  1984.  RNC. 

$100.  June  20,  1984.  Comm.  for  Roy  Good- 
man. 

$100.  Oct.  1,  1984.  N.Y.  SUte  Young  Re- 
publicans: PAC. 

$1,100,  Oct.  10,  1984,  Empire  Club. 

1985 

$1,000,  Jan.  10,  1985.  Friends  of  Sen. 
D'Amato. 

$5,000.  July  2.  1985.  Fund  for  America's 
Future. 

$1,000,  Sept.  24,  1985.  Empire  Club. 

$1,000,  Oct.  23.  1985,  Empire  Club. 

$1,000,  Dec.  9.  1985,  Friends  of  Sen. 
D'Amato. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
comjnittees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  PELL,  from  the  committee  on  For- 
eign Relations: 

Herman  Jay  Cohen,  of  New  York,  a 
Career  Member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Serv- 
ice, Class  of  Career  Minister,  to  be  an  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State; 

Ronald  Frank  Lehman  II,  of  Virginia,  to 
be  Director  of  the  United  States  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency; 

Charles  Edgar  Redman,  of  Florida,  a 
Career  Member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Serv- 
ice, Class  of  Minister-Counselor,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  Sweden. 

Nominee:  Charles  Edgar  Redman. 

Post:  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Sweden. 

(Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination.) 

Contributions,  amount,  date,  and  donee: 

1.  Self,  none. 

2.  Spouse,  none. 

3.  Children  and  spouses,  Melissa,  Vanessa. 
and  Christina,  none. 

4.  Parents,  Helen  and  Edgar  Redman, 
none. 


1986 

1986, 


Jan.    2,    1986,    N.Y.    Republican 
Jan.  24,  1986.  Fund  for  America's 


$2,000, 
Party. 

$5,000, 
Future. 

$2,000,  Mar.  3,  1986,  N.Y.  State  Republi- 
can Finance  Committee. 

$1,000,   June    12,   1986,   Friends  of  Andy 
O'Rourke. 

$1,000,  June   12,    1986,   People  for  Andy 
O'Rourke. 

$1,000,  Oct.  10,  1986.  Empire  Club. 

$1,000,  Dec.  12,  1986,  Commonwealth  Club 
of  Pa. 


1987 

1987, 


N.Y.    Republican 


$2,500.    Feb.    24. 
State  Committee. 

$5,000,  June  25,  1987.  Fund  for  America's 
Future. 

$1,000,  Oct.  7,  1989,  Empire  Club. 

1988 

$10,000,  May  17,  1988,  Presidential  Trust. 
$5,000.  Aug.  29.  1988,  Victory  '88. 
$1,000,  Sept.  14,  1988,  Robert  R.  McMillan 
for  U.S.  Senate. 
2.  Spouse,  Mary  Walton  Curley: 

1984 

1984, 


26,   1984,  Connie  Cook  for 
1,    1984,    N.Y.    Republican 


$1,000,  Aug. 
Congress. 

$1,000.  Oct. 
Family  Comm. 

$1,000,  Oct.  26,  1984,  Empire  Club 
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$5,000,  July  2,  1985,  Fund  for  America's 
Future. 

1«8« 

$5,000,  Jan.  22,  1986.  Fund  for  America's 
Future. 

$1,000.  Jan.  15.  1986,  N.Y.  SUte  Republi- 
can Family  Committee. 

$1,000,  Apr.  15,  1986,  N.Y.  SUte  Republi- 
can Family  Committee. 

$1,000.  June  17.  1986.  N.Y.  SUte  Republi- 
can Family  Committee. 

$1,000.  Oct.  10.  1986.  Empire  Club. 

$1,000,  Oct.  14,  1986,  N.Y.  SUte  RepubU- 
can  Family  Committee. 

19ST 

$1,000.  Jan.  14.  1987.  N.Y.S.  Republican 
Family  Committee. 

$2,500.  Feb.  24.  1987.  New  Yoric  Republi- 
can SUte  Committee. 

$1,000.  Apr.  1.  1987.  N.Y.S.  Republican 
Family  Committee. 

$1,000.  June  2.  1987.  N.Y.S.  Republican 
Family  Committee. 

$5,000,  June  25,  1987,  Fund  for  America's 
Future. 

$1,000,  June  16.  1987.  N.Y.S.  Republican 
Family  Committee. 

$1,000,  Oct.  S.  1987.  Empire  Club. 

$1,000.  Dec.  9.  1987,  1988  Commonwealth 
Club  (Pa.). 

$1,000.  Dec.  28.  1987.  N.Y.S.  RepubUcan 
Family  Committee. 

1»8S 

$3,000.  Jan.  5.  1988.  N.Y.  Republican 
County  Committee. 

$2,000.  Jan.  22.  1988,  N.Y.S.  Republican 
Family  Committee. 

$1,250,  Mar.  4.  1988.  Man-of-the-Year 
Luncheon. 

$1,000.  Mar.  4.  1988.  N.Y.S.  Republican 
Family  Committee. 

$1,000.  Apr.  15.  1988.  N.Y.  SUte  Republi- 
can Fanilly  Committee. 

$10,000.  May  16.  1988.  The  Presidential 
Trust. 

$1,000.  June  21.  1988.  N.Y.S.  Republican 
Family  Committee. 

$1,000,  Aug.  23,  1988,  N.Y.S.  Republican 
Runlly  Committee. 

$5,000.  Aug.  29.  1988.  Victory  '88. 

$1,000.  Nov.  11.  1988.  N.Y.S.  RepubUcan 
Family  Committee. 

1989 

$1,500,  Jan.  26,  1989.  Republican  Family 
Committee. 

$5,000.  Feb.  6,  1989,  N.Y.  County  Republi- 
can Committee  (Table— Lincoln  Day 
Dinner). 

$5,000,  Feb.  6.  1989,  N.Y.S.  Republican  Fi- 
nance Committee  (Man-of-the-Year)— 
Luncheon. 

3.  Children  and  spouses  names,  Margaret 
Waes  (Peter)  $1,000,  Nov.  11.  1987,  George 
Bush  for  President:  W.J.P.  Curley  III 
(Jane).  $1,000.  Nov.  13.  1987.  George  Bush 
for  Presidents  John  4e  Cynthia  Curley. 
none.  James  Curley.  none  (per  Lucy  Reed. 
Aug.  14,  1989  conversation  with  Mrs.  Ben- 
nett, secretary  to  Mr.  CMrley). 

4.  ParenU  names.  Walter  J.  Curley.  Mar- 
querite  Cowan,  deceased. 

5.  Oranc^^iarents  names.  John  D.  (hurley. 
Mary  Deere.  Joseph  Patrick  Cowan.  Mary 
Lappin.  deceased. 

6.  Brothers  and  spouses  names;  none. 

7.  Sisters  and  spouses  names;  none. 

Morris  Berthold  Abram.  of  New  York,  to 
be  the  Representative  of  the  United  SUtes 
of  America  to  the  European  Office  of  the 


United  Nations,  with  the  rank  of  Ambassa- 
dor, vice  Joseph  Carlton  Petrone.  resigned. 

Nominee:  Morris  Berthold  Abram. 

Post:  Representative  to  the  European 
Office  of  the  U.N.  at  Geneva. 

Nominated:  February  2. 1989. 

(Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination.) 

Contributions,  amount,  date,  and  donee: 

1.  Self:  Morris  B.  Abram.  none. 

2.  Former  spouses:  Jane  Macguire  Abram, 
none.  Carlyn  F.  Abram,  none. 

3.  Children  and  spouses  names;  Ruth  Ja- 
cobeth  Abram  (Mrs.  Herbert  Tetlelbaum). 
none;  Ann  Abram  (Mrs.  Steve  Novak),  none; 
Jonathan  Adam  Abram  (Roslyn).  none; 
Morris  B.  Abram,  Jr..  none;  Joshua  Anthony 
Abram.  none. 

4.  Parents  names:  Father.  Sam  Abram.  de- 
ceased. Mother.  Irene  Jacobeth  Cohen 
Abram.  deceased. 

5.  Grandparents  names;  Dr.  Morris  S. 
Cohen,  deceased;  Daisy  E.  Cohen,  deceased; 
Morris  Abram  (deceased). 

6.  Brother  and  spouses  names:  (Brother) 
Dr.  Lewis  E.  &.  Doris  Abram,  none. 

7.  Sisters  and  spouses  names:  sister,  Ruth- 
anne  Reis,   none;   Harold   Reis,   (husband. 


Joseph  Vemer  Reed,  of  Connecticut,  for 
the  rajik  of  Ambassador  during  his  tenure 
of  service  as  Chief  of  Protocol  for  the  White 
House. 

Nominee:  Joseph  Vemer  Reed,  Jr. 

Post:  Chief  of  Protocol. 

Nominated:  January  6,  1989. 

(Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination.) 

Contributions,  amount,  date,  and  donee: 

1.  Self:  (Per  year  since  1984),  $1,000,  June 
1988,  President  Elect  Bush;  $1,000,  June 
1988,  Alan  Keyes  for  Senate. 

2.  Spouse:  Mimi  Byers  Reed,  no  contribu- 
tions. 

3.  Children  and  spouses  names:  Electra 
Reed;  Paul  Si  Serena  Kusserow,  N/A. 

4.  Parents  names:  Permilia  P.  Reed,  N/A. 

5.  Grandparents  names:  Deceased. 

6.  Brothers  and  spouses  names:  Adrian  & 
Nancy  Jane  Reed;  Nathaniel  &  AllU  Reed; 
Samuel  Reed  (not  married),  N/A. 

7.  Sisters  and  spouses  names:  Laurel  Reed 
Hemmes,  N/A 

(The  above  nominations  were  report- 
ed with  the  recommendation  that  they 
be  (^nfirmed,  subject  to  the  nominees' 
commitment  to  respond  to  requests  to 
appear  and  testify  before  any  duly 
constituted  committee  of  the  Senate.) 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  I 
report  favorably  a  nomination  list  in 
the  Foreign  Service  which  was  printed 
in  full  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  April  18,  1989.  and  ask  unanimous 
(x>nsent,  to  save  the  expense  of  re- 
printing on  the  Executive  Calendar, 
that  these  nominations  lie  at  the  Sec- 
retary's desk  for  the  information  of 
Senators. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  PRESSLER: 
S.  954.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  allow  a  deduction  for 
amounts  paid  by  a  physician  as  principal 
and  interest  on  student  loans  if  the  physi- 
cian agrees  to  practice  medicine  for  2  years 
in  a  rural  community;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  CONRAD: 
S.  955.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  allow  Institutions  for 
the  Farm  Credit  System  to  deduct  amounts 
added  to  a  reserve  for  bad  debts  under  rules 
applicable  to  the  deduction  of  such  amounts 
by  small  banks:  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

By  Mr.  COATS: 
S.  956.  A  bill  to  exclude  users  of  alcohol 
and  Illegal  substances  from  the  definition  of 
handicapped  individuals  under  the  Rehabili- 
tation Act  of  1973,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

By  Mr.  HEINZ: 
S.  957.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily  the 
duty  on  Ceftazidime  Tertiary  Butyl  Ester; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  HATCH: 
S.  958.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Zahra  Mogh- 
imi  Najaf  Abadl  and  Mohmoud  Reza  Mogh- 
iml  Najaf  Abadl  Farahanl;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DASCHLE: 
S.  959.  A  bill  to  amend  title  III  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  make  improve- 
ments in  the  National  Health  Service  Corps 
scholarship  program,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

By    Mr.    SIMON    (for    himseU.    Mr. 
Dixon.   Mr.   DANFORTH.  and  Mr. 
Bond): 
S.  960.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Act  of  May  17. 
1954,  relating  to  the  Jefferson  National  Ex- 
pansion Memorial,  to  strike  the  proposed 
limiUtion  on  park  extension  to  allow  the  ac- 
quisition of  SUte  lands  by  means  other 
than  donation  and  to  increase  funding  for 
the  E^t  St  Louis  portion  of  the  Memorial; 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

By  Mr.  SIMON: 
S.  961.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  exchange  of 
certain    Federal    public    land    in    Madison 
County.  IL;  to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works. 

By   Mr.   FOWLER   (for   himself.   Mr. 
BoRKN.  Mr.  Pryor.  Mr.  Nunm.  Mr. 
LoTT.  tind  Mr.  Thurmond): 
S.  962.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  coordinated  program  of  promo- 
tion and  research  designed  to  strengthen 
the  position  of  the  pecan  industry  in  the 
marketplace,  to  mainUin  and  expand  for- 
eign and  domestic  markets  and  uses  for  im- 
proved and  native  pecans  and  pecan  prod- 
ucts, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  DOMENit:!  (for  himself.  Mr. 
DeConcini,      Mr.      Bincaman.     Mr. 
Bond.  Mr.  Boren.  Mr.  Cranston.  Mr. 
Dixon,  and  Mr.  Simon): 
S.  963.  A  biU  to  authorize  a  study  on 
methods   to   commemorate   the   nationally 
significant  highway  known  as  Route  66.  and 
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for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
By  Mr.  FORD  (by  request): 
S.  964.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
to  the  E>epartment  of  Energy  for  civilian 
energy  programs  for  fiscal  year  1990  and 
fiscal  year  1991,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

By  Mr.  BEa^TSEN: 
S.  965.  A  bill  to  clarify  the  exemptive  au- 
thority   of   the   Securities    and    Exchange 
Commission;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  KERRY: 
S.  966.  A  bill  to  carry  out  long-term  re- 
search on  the  effects  of  oil  spills  on  the 
marine  and  estuarine  habitats  and  resources 
of  Prince  William  Sound,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources. 

S.  967.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Coastal  Zone 
Management  Act  of  1972  to  designate  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  as  the  lead  trustee 
for  ocean  and  coastal  resources  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  REID: 
S.J.  Res.  125.  Joint  resolution  relating  to 
responsible  trade  and  conservation  of  tropi- 
cal forest  resources;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

By  Mr.  PELL  (for  himself,  Mr.  Mitch- 
Eix,  Mr.  HoixiNGS,  Mr.   Dole,  Mr. 
Chatee,  Mr.  NuNM,  Mr.  Matsumaga, 
Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Conrad,  Mr.  Phyor, 
Mr.     Sarbanes,     Mr.     Riegle,     Mr. 
Hatch,  Mr.  Cohen  Mr.  Thurmond, 
Mr.  DoDD,  Mr.  Boren,  Mr.  Cochran, 
Mr.   Humphrey.  Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr. 
Kerry,  Mr.  Gore.  Mr.  Lieberman, 
Mr.  Reid,  Mr.  Lugar,  Mr.  Kasten, 
Mr.  Graham,  Mr.  CJorton,  Mr.  Lau- 
TENBERG,    Mr.    Burdick,    Mt.    Exon, 
Mr.  RoBB,  Mr.  Levin,  Mr.  Packwood, 
Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr.  Boschwitz,  Mr. 
Wilson,  Mr.  Bradley,  Ms.  Mikul- 
SKi,  Mr.  MuRKOWSKi,  Mr.  Stevens, 
Mr.  Warner.  Mr.  Inouye,  Mr.  Cran- 
ston, Mr.  Mack,  and  Mr.  Breaux): 
S.J.  Res.  126.  Joint  resolution  commemo- 
rating the  bicentennial  of  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SIMON: 
S.J.  Res.  127.  Joint  resolution  designating 
Labor  Day  Weekend,  September  2-4,  1989. 
as  "National  Drive  for  Life  Weekend";  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  Mr.  Byrd  (for 
himself,    Mr.    Mitchell,    and    Mr. 
Dole)): 
S.J.  Res.  128.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
a  first  strike  ceremony  at  the  U.S.  Capitol 
for  the  Bicentennial  of  the  Congress  Com- 
memorative Coin;  considered  and  passed. 

By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Mitch- 
ell,   Mr.    Chatee,    Mr.    Roth,    Mr. 
Garn,  Mr.  Warner,  Mr.  Murkowski, 
Mr.  DoMENici,  Mr.  Boschwitz,  Mr. 
Burns,  Mr.  Coats,  Mr.  Armstrong, 
Mr.    Cohen,    Mr.    McConnell,    Mr. 
Hatch,  Mr.  Durenberger,  Mr.  Lugar, 
Mr.  Graham,  Mr.  Leahy,  Mr.  Matsu- 
NAOA,   Mr.   Pell.    Mr.   Shelby,    Mr. 
HoLLiNcs,  Mr.  Moynihan,  and  Mr. 
Reid): 
S.J.  Res.  129.  Joint  Resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  September  15,  1989, 
as  "National  POW/MIA  Recognition  Day"; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Dole): 
S.  Res.  123.  Resolution  to  amei)d  Senate 
Resolution  38,  101st  Congress,  providing  for 
the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  receive 
and  to  report  evidence  with  respect  to  arti- 
cles of  Impeachment  against  Judge  Alcee  L. 
Hastings;  considered  and  agreed  to. 

By  Mr.  PESX  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations: 
S.  Res.  124.  An  original  resolution  express- 
ing strong  suppport  for  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  on  the  occasion  of  its 
40th  armiversary;  confirming  continued 
dedication  to  NATO's  founding  principle, 
which  is  the  commitment  by  democratic  na- 
tions to  their  common  defense;  and  urging 
energetic  and  cooperative  participation  by 
NATO  member  states  in  the  development 
and  implementation  of  joint  policies  aimed 
at  strengthening  the  East- West  military  bal- 
ance while  upholding  and  promoting  demo- 
cratic values;  placed  on  the  calendar. 

S.  Res.  125.  An  origintd  resolution  con- 
gratulating the  Kingdom  of  Norway  on  its 
175  years  of  constitutional  government; 
placed  on  the  calendar. 

By   Mr.   BAUCUS   (for   himself,   Mr. 
Harkin,  Mr.  Pryor,  Mr.  Conrad,  Mr. 
BuRDicK,  Mr.  Boren,  Mr.  Daschle, 
and  Mr.  Exon): 
S.   Res.    126.   Resolution   expressing   the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  Prospective 
Payment  Assessment  Commission  does  not 
equitably  represent  the  proportion  of  Medi- 
care beneficiaries  living  in  rural  America, 
and    that    four    additional    Commissioners 
with  experience  in  rural  health  care  deliv- 
ery should  be  appointed  to  the  Commission 
to  help  correct  the  inequity:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  France. 

By    Mr.    HATCH    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Garn,      Mr.      Durenberger,      Mr. 
Baucus,  and  Mr.  Grassley); 
S.  Con.  Res.  36.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense   of  Congress  regarding 
the    problem    of    geographical    variations 
under  the  current  medicare  physician  reim- 
bursement system;  to  the  Comjnittee  on  Pi- 
nance. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  PRESSLER: 

S.  954.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  allow  a  de- 
duction for  amounts  paid  by  a  physi- 
cian as  principal  and  interest  on  stu- 
dent loans  if  the  physician  agrees  to 
practice  medicine  for  2  years  in  a  rural 
community;  to  the  Committee  on  Pi- 
nance. 

deduction  for  student  loan  payments  for 
physicians  practicing  in  rural  areas 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  introduce  legislation  that 
can  assist  rural  communities  with  the 
recruitment  and  retention  of  medical 
doctors  while  benefiting  the  physician 
who  must  pay  the  high  cost  of  a  medi- 
cal education. 

Rural  America's  health  care  system 


hospitals.  As  we  all  know,  some  are 
closing  every  day.  Today,  the  Ipswich, 
SD,  Community  Hospital  will  close  its 
doors.  Of  equal  importance  to  hospi- 
tals. If  not  more  so,  are  physicians. 
Physicians  are  the  backbone  of  the 
health  care  delivery  system.  Without 
doctors,  hospitals  and  other  medical 
personnel  cannot  serve  the  public. 

Contrary  to  reports  of  a  physician 
surplus,  a  severe  shortage  plagues 
niral  commiinities.  According  to  a 
1987  report  by  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  [HHS],  33 
States  had  fewer  than  20.7  non-Feder- 
al physicians,  the  national  average, 
per  10,000  civilian  persons.  South 
Dakota  ranked  45th  among  the  50 
States.  Only  the  States  of  Alaska,  Mis- 
sissippi, Idaho,  and  Wyoming  experi- 
enced a  more  severe  shortage  of  doc- 
tors. Further,  38  States  fall  below  the 
national  average  of  18  patient  care 
physicians  per  10,000  civilians.  South 
Dakota  ranked  45th  of  the  50  States 
with  a  ratio  of  12.3  patient  care  physi- 
cians per  10,000  civilisuis. 

South  Dakota  has  37  health  man- 
power shortage  areas.  Ten  physicians 
are  urgently  needed  in  those  areas. 
The  South  Dakota  Medical  Associa- 
tion reports  an  immediate  need  for  at 
least  50  family  physicians  in  the  State. 
A  tremendous  vacuimi  of  primary 
care  services,  including  preventive 
care,  exists  in  many  rural  areas.  The 
National  Health  Service  Corps 
[NHSC]  has  benefited  many  rural 
areas.  However,  the  time  has  come  to 
go  a  step  further  and  provide  addition- 
al incentives  to  attract  physicians  to 
areas  that  the  NHSC  may  never  reach. 
NHSC  uses  health  manpower  shortage 
areas  as  the  basis  for  placing  physi- 
cians. Many  communities  that  need 
primary  care  are  located  in  health 
manpower  shortage  areas.  Their  small 
size  and  low  per  capita  income  cannot 
attract  a  physician.  This  bill  addresses 
the  concern  of  physicians  who  might 
want  to  practice  in  such  areas  but 
cannot  afford  to  do  so. 

Provisions  contained  in  the  bill 
would  allow  physicians  to  deduct  the 
cost  of  medical  education,  including 
reasonable  living  expenses,  of  $5,000 
per  year  as  a  business  expense.  In 
return,  interested  physicians  would  be 
required  to  practice  for  a  minimimi  of 
24  consecutive  months  in  a  community 
of  5,000  population  or  less  and  a  per 
capita  income  of  $15,000  or  less. 

The  cost  of  medical  education  is  ex- 
cessive. Further,  beginning  practice  in 
a  rural  conununlty  with  a  poor  eco- 
nomic base  will  not  provide  a  physi- 
cian with  sufficient  Income  to  pay  his 
or  her  debts  and  simultaneously  devel- 
op a  practice. 

By  investing  in  young  physicians 
who  are  willing  to  practice  in  rural 
areas,  we  can  save  dollars  in  the 
future— financial  resources  that  could 
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chronic  illnesses  such  as  heart  and 
lung  disease  and  cancer.  Primary  care 
doctors  are  educated  in  the  science  of 
preventive  care  as  well  as  acute  and 
chronic  care.  Preventive  services,  such 
as  well-baby  clinics  and  prenatal  care; 
farm  safety  programs,  such  as  ma- 
chine safety  and  the  hazards  of  pesti- 
cides and  herbicides;  alcohol  pro- 
grams; smoking  cessation  programs; 
nutrition  education;  hearing  safety 
and  many  other  services  are  critically 
needed  in  rural  America.  Health  re- 
search is  demonstrating  that  preven- 
tive health  services  do  reduce  costs 
and  enhance  the  healthful  life  style  of 
people. 

Increasing  the  supply  of  physicians 
in  rural  areas  also  can  help  more 
remote  areas  that  are  unable  to  sup- 
port a  physician.  These  areas  could  be 
served  by  physician  assistants  or  nurse 
practitioners  if  physicians  were  avail- 
able within  a  reasonable  distance  to 
act  as  supervisors  to  one  or  more  satel- 
lite clinics  in  the  remote  communities. 

This  legislation  is  vitally  important 
for  the  future  health  of  rural  America. 
It  would  increase  the  supply  of  doctors 
in  communities  with  a  population  of 
5,000  or  less  and  assist  with  building 
stable  medical  practices.  Also,  it  is  a 
statement  that  costs  can  be  reduced  by 
enhancing  the  availability  of  primary, 
preventive  care  services  in  rural  Amer- 
ica. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  legislation  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

s.  954 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  DEDUCTION  FOR  STUDENT  LOAN  PAY- 
MENTS BY  PHYSICIANS  PRACTICING 
IN  RURAL  AREAS. 

(a)  In  GEirERAL.— Section  162  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1986  (relating  to  trade 
or  business  expenses)  is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating subsection  (m)  as  subsection  (n)  and 
by  inserting  after  subsection  (1)  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(m)  Stuuknt  Loan  Paymkkts  of  Physi- 
cians Practicing  in  Rural  Arzas.— 

"(1)  In  cerxhal.— In  the  case  of  an  individ- 
ual with  respect  to  whom  services  are  per- 
formed under  a  qualified  rural  medical  prac- 
tice acreement  dtiring  the  taxable  year, 
there  shall  be  allowed  as  a  deduction  under 
this  section  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount 
which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  principal 
and  interest  paid  on  qualified  educational 
loans  during  the  taxable  year  as— 

"(A)  the  number  of  months  during  the 
taxable  year  during  which  such  services 
were  performed,  bears  to 

"(B)  the  number  of  months  in  the  taxable 
year. 

"(3)  Dollar  umitation.— The  aggregate 
amount  of  the  deduction  under  subsection 
<a)  for  any  taxable  year  with  respect  to  any 
individual  shall  not  exceed  $5,000. 

"(3)    QnALIITRD    medical    PRACnCC    AGREE- 

MBMT.— For  purposes  of  this  subsection— 

"(A)  In  general.— The  term  qualified 
medical  practice  agreement'  means  a  writ- 


ten agreement  between  an  individual  and  an 
applicable  rural  community  under  which 
the  individual  agrees,  upon  completion  of 
the  Individual's  residency  (or  internship  if 
no  residency  is  required),  to  perform  full- 
time  services  as  a  medical  doctor  in  the  ap- 
plicable rural  community  for  a  period  of  24 
consecutive  months. 

"(B)  24-MONTH  PERIOD.— An  Individual 
shall  be  treated  as  meeting  the  24  consecu- 
tive month  requirement  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  if,  during  each  12-consecutive 
month  period  within  such  period,  the  indi- 
vidual performs  full-time  services  as  a  medi- 
cal doctor  in  the  applicable  rural  communi- 
ty during  9  of  the  monttis  in  such  12-consec- 
utive month  period.  For  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  an  individual  meeting  the  re- 
quirements of  the  preceding  sentence  shall 
be  treated  as  pterforming  services  during  the 
entire  12-month  period. 

"(C)  Applicable  rural  coBtMUNixY.— The 
term  'applicable  rural  community'  means 
any  political  subdivision  of  a  State  or  an 
Indian  reservation  which— 

"(i)  has  a  population  of  5,000  or  less,  and 

"(ii)  has  a  per  capita  income  of  $15,000  or 
less. 

"(4)  Qualified  educational  loan.— The 
term  'qualified  educational  loan'  means  any 
indebtedness  to  pay  qualified  tuition  and  re- 
lated expenses  (within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 117(b))  and  reasonable  living  ex- 
penses— 

"(A)  which  are  paid  or  Incurred  as  a  candi- 
date for  a  degree  as  a  medical  doctor  at  an 
educational  Institution  described  in  section 
170(b)(l)(A)(ii),  and 

"(B)  which  are  paid  or  incurred  within  a 
reasonable  time  before  or  after  such  indebt- 
edness is  incurred. 

"(S)  Recapture.— If  an  individual  fails  to 
carry  out  a  qualified  rural  medical  practice 
agreement  during  any  taxable  year,  then— 

"(A)  no  deduction  with  respect  to  such 
agreement  shall  be  allowable  by  reason  of 
this  subsection  for  such  taxable  year  and 
any  subsequent  taxable  year,  and 

"(B)  there  shall  be  included  in  gross 
income  for  such  taxable  year  the  aggregate 
amount  of  the  deductions  allowable  under 
this  section  (by  reason  of  this  sul>section) 
for  all  preceding  taxable  years." 

(b)  2-Percent  Floor  Not  to  Apply.— Sec- 
tion 67(b)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1986  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and"  at 
the  end  of  paragraph  (12).  by  striking  out 
the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (13)  and 
inserting  ",  and",  and  by  inserting  after 
paragraph  (13)  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(14)  the  deduction  allowable  by  reason  of 
section  162(m)  (relating  to  student  loan  pay- 
ments of  physicians  practicing  in  rural 
areas)." 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31,  1989. 


By  Mr.  CONRAD: 

S.  955.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  allow  institu- 
tions of  the  Farm  Credit  System  to 
deduct  amounts  added  to  a  reserve  for 
bad  debts  under  rules  applicable  to  the 
deduction  of  such  amounts  by  small 
banks:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

deductions  for  bad  debt  reserve  by  farm 

CREDIT  institutions 

Mr.  CONRAD.  Mr.  President,  the 
tax  technical  corrections  bill  passed  by 
Congress  last  year  contained  many  re- 
visions to  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986 


that  are  beneficial  to  the  farm  com- 
munity. 

Key  agricultural  features  included 
restoration  of  the  diesel  tax  exemp- 
tion for  farmers,  drought-related  tax 
deferrals,  repeal  of  the  heifer  tax  and 
extension  of  special  estate  tax  valu- 
ation to  cash-renters. 

While  the  technical  corrections 
package  made  great  strides  in  revising 
problems  in  the  1986  act,  at  least  one 
farm-related  problem  created  by  the 
law  remains. 

The  1986  tax  law  repealed  the  re- 
serve method  of  calculating  loan  losses 
for  the  Farm  Credit  System's  Produc- 
tion Credit  Associations  [PCA's]  and 
Banks  for  Cooperatives  [BC's].  At  the 
same  time,  the  act  retaiend  this  loss 
calculation  system  for  banlts  with  less 
than  $500  million  in  assets.  The  loss  of 
the  reserve  method  has  added  some 
$85  million  in  additional  taxes  to  the 
Farm  Credit  System.  This  increased 
tax  burden  forces  the  already  finan- 
cially distressed  system  to  absorb  fur- 
ther losses  which  are  inevitably  passed 
along  to  it  borrowers. 

In  a  State  like  North  Dakota,  which 
led  the  Nation  last  year  in  per  capita 
income  decline— 3.2  percent — farmers 
simply  cannot  afford  to  pay  these  ad- 
ditional costs. 

The  increased  tax  burden  also  exac- 
erbates the  difficulties  PCA's  and  BC's 
confront  in  charging  competitive  in- 
terest rates.  Similarly  situated  com- 
mercial banlcs,  with  loan  loss  reserve 
accounting  capability,  have  &n  obvious 
advantage  in  setting  competitive  rates. 

My  bill  would  restore  the  ability  of 
Farm  Credit  System  institutions  to  use 
the  reserve  method  of  accoimting  for 
loan  losses.  This  would  allow  produc- 
tion credit  associations  and  banics  for 
cooperatives  to  deduct,  as  a  business 
expense,  income  reserved  to  provide 
for  loan  losses  as  they  did  prior  to  en- 
actment of  the  1986  Tax  Reform  Act. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  continue  to 
lead  the  financially  stressed  agricul- 
tural sector  of  this  country  on  the 
road  to  economic  recovery.  Relieving 
the  Farm  Credit  System  and  its  bor- 
rowers of  the  tax  burden  they  have 
had  to  absorb  through  loss  of  deduc- 
tions on  loan  losses  is  one  step  that  we 
can  take. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  on 
this  path.  Let  us  allow  the  Farm 
Credit  System  to  participate  on  a  level 
playing  field  with  its  competitors.  Let 
us  allow  the  Farm  Credit  System  to 
make  better  use  of  the  money  it  must 
now  use  to  cover  new  tax  payments. 
Let  us  allow  the  Farm  Credit  System 
to  free  up  these  funds  and  work  on 
lowering  interest  rates.  It  is  time  to 
end  the  unfair  tax  treatment  of  the 
Farm  Credit  System  and,  in  doing  so, 
provide  farmers  and  farmer-owned  co- 
operatives with  more  equitable  rates. 

Mr.  CONRAD.  Mr.  President.  I  rec- 
ognize the  Chair's  effort  in  helping  us 
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last  year.  Rural  America  will  forever 
be  indebted  to  your  leadership  when 
you  served  as  majority  leader  in  help- 
ing us  expedite  the  passage  of  the 
drought  relief  bill.  I  can  say  without 
fear  of  contradiction,  Mr.  President, 
that  without  that  bill  my  State  would 
be  in  the  most  serious  economic  straits 
imaginable. 

And  it  was  the  leadership  of  the  cur- 
rent occupant  of  the  Chair,  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore,  that  made  that  leg- 
islation move  quickly  and  all  of  rural 
America  owes  you  its  thanks. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

s.  955 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatiijes  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  DEDUCTION  ALLOWED  FOR  ADDmONS 
TO  BAD  DEBT  RESERVE  BY  FARM 
CREDIT  SYSTEM  INSTITUTIONS. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  166  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1986  (allowing  deduc- 
tion for  bad  debts)  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  subsection  <b)  the  following  new  sub- 
section. 

"(c)  Reserve  for  Bad  Debts  of  Farm 
Credit  Systeii  iNSTiTtrrioNS.— 

"(1)  In  general.— In  the  case  of  an  institu- 
tion of  the  Farm  Credit  System,  in  lieu  of 
any  deduction  under  subsection  (a),  there 
shall  be  allowed  a  deduction  for  a  reasona- 
ble addition  (determined  under  rules  similar 
to  the  rules  of  section  585(b)  (relating  to  ad- 
dition to  reserves  for  bad  debts  on  loans  of 
banks))  during  the  taxable  year  to  a  reserve 
for  bad  debts. 

"(2)   INSTITDTION  OF  THE  FARM  CREDIT 

SYSTEM  DEFINED.— For  puiposcs  of  paragraph 
(1),  the  term  institution  of  the  Farm  Credit 
System'  means  any  institution  continued  as 
a  federally  chartered  instrumentality  of  the 
United  States  under  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of 
1971  (12  U.S.C.  2001  et  seq.)." 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  tax- 
able years  beginning  after  December  31, 
1986. 


By  Mr.  HATCH: 

S.  958.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Zahra 
Moghimi  Najaf  Abadi  and  Mahmoud 
Reza  Moghimi  Najaf  Abadi  Farahani; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
reuef  of  certain  individuals 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing a  bill  to  provide  permanent 
residence  in  Zahra  Moghimi  Najaf 
Abadi  and  her  brother  Mahmoud  Reza 
Moghimi  Najaf  Abadi  Farahani. 

Ms.  Moghimi  came  to  the  United 
States  in  November  1984,  with  a  visi- 
tor's visa  to  receive  medi(»l  assistance. 
She  has  severe  scoliosis,  which  was 
caused  by  polio.  She  needs  corrective 
surgery  in  order  to  prevent  this  condi- 
tion from  worsening  and  becoming  a 
possible  life-threatening  situation. 

When  she  first  arrived,  Ms.  Moghimi 
was  under  the  impression  that  the  sur- 
gery would  cost  approximately 
$10,000,   an   amount  which  she   was 


then  prepared  to  pay.  Much  to  her 
dismay,  after  meeting  with  qualified 
medical  personnel,  she  discovered  that 
the  approximate  cost  of  her  surgery  is 
about  $35,000.  Until  recently  she  did 
not  have  the  funds  to  have  this  sur- 
gery done.  Consequently,  the  hospital 
would  not  schedule  her  operation  until 
she  had  enough  for  a  downpayment. 
That  amount,  approximately  $15,000, 
has  now  been  rtused,  the  surgery  is 
scheduled  for  July  31,  1989,  and  the 
family  has  agreed  to  a  payment  sched- 
ule for  the  remainder  of  the  cost. 

Ms.  Moghimi's  brother  has  been 
caring  for  her  while  the  funds  were 
raised.  Ms.  Moghimi  has  indicated 
that  she  will  need  his  continued  help 
during  the  recovery  period  after  her 
surgery. 

The  Moghimis'  visas  have  now  ex- 
pired and  they  were  given  a  voluntary 
date  in  April.  It  was  shortly  after  this 
time  they  raised  sufficient  funds  for 
the  downpayment  for  the  operation; 
however,  deportation  has  now  been  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  President,  since  the  money  has 
been  raised,  and  a  surgery  date  has 
been  set,  Ms.  Moghimi  should  be  al- 
lowed to  remain  in  the  country  for  her 
operation.  Ms.  Moghimi's  American 
doctors  are  not  aware  of  any  qualified 
doctors  in  Iran  who  could  perform  this 
special  surgery.  To  send  her  home, 
when  she  is  so  close  to  obtaining  relief 
from  this  terrible  condition,  is  uncon- 
scionable. This  is  a  htunanitarian  case 
that  deserves  our  careful  consider- 
ation. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  legislation. 

By  Mr.  COATS: 

S.  956.  A  bill  to  exclude  users  of  alco- 
hol and  illegal  substances  from  the 
definition  of  handicapped  individuals 
under  the  rehabilitation  Act  of  1973, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

exclusion  of  drug  abusers  from  definition 
of  handicapped 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  President,  for  sev- 
eral years  now  the  Congress  and  exec- 
utive have  exhibited  a  disciplined,  bi- 
partisan commitment  to  pressing  a  vig- 
orous was  against  drugs.  We  have  put 
policies  into  place  that  evidence  a  rea- 
soned resolve— forged  in  a  time  of 
anger  and  maintained  in  a  time  of 
somber  reflection.  Our  efforts  have 
been  characterized  by  a  clear-eyed 
facing  of  fundamental  facts  and  an  un- 
equiv(x:al  and  unhesitant  repudiation 
of  any  hint  of  lingering  tolerance  for 
drug  abuse. 

So  it  is  particularly  disturbing  to  me 
that  the  healthy  body  of  our  resolve 
seems  to  have  been  injected  with  a 
paralyzing  dose  of  ambiguity.  Just  as 
we  have  begim  to  finally  survey  the 
boundaries  of  our  drug  crisis,  we  find 
that  the  fences  have  been  torn  down, 
opening  up  a  vast  new  region  of  barely 
explored  unpleasantness.  And  all  be- 


cause of  noble  legislation  flawed  by  a 
single  provision  which  gives  comfort 
only  to  those  with  a  vested  interest  in 
error. 

The  problem  is  really  quite  simple. 
The  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973,  29 
U.S.C.  791,  prohibits  discrimination  on 
the  basis  of  handicap  in  programs  or 
activities  receiving  Federal  financial 
assistance.  The  act  provides  in  sections 
503  and  504  that  no  Federal  agency  or 
federally  subsidized  enterprise  can  dis- 
criminate against  handicapped  per- 
sons. This  is  both  admirable  and  vital. 
There  is  no  place  in  our  society  for  dis- 
crimination against  people  with  physi- 
cial  and  mental  handicaps. 

But  the  difficulty  comes  in  the  fine 
print.  An  individual  with  handicaps  is 
not  defined  in  a  way  that  most  amerl- 
cans  would  understand.  It  is  broad- 
ened to  include  drug  abusers,  addicts, 
and  alcoholics.  Thus,  substance  abus- 
ers are  protected  from  any  effort  to 
exclude  them  from  activities  or  bene- 
fits based  on  their  drug  or  drinking 
problems.  They  are  put  in  the  same 
category  with  the  blind  or  the  mental- 
ly retarded. 

The  results  of  such  definitional  gym- 
nastics are  as  shocking  as  they  are 
absurd.  Expelling  a  drug  addict  from 
school  becomes  the  moral  equivalent 
of  throwing  out  a  student  for  being 
confined  to  a  wheelchair.  Federal  em- 
ployees or  postal  workers  who  are  ad- 
dicted to  illegal  drugs  can't  be  fired  to 
create  a  drug-free  workplace.  Drug  ad- 
dicts can't  be  evicted  to  clean  up 
public  housing.  All,  imder  this  law.  are 
handicapped.  And  each  action  is  illegal 
discrimination. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
would  amend  the  Rehabilitation  Act 
of  1973  to  exclude  drug  abusers  and  al- 
coholics from  the  definition  of  the 
handicapped,  not  because  they  are  un- 
worthy of  help  or  concern,  but  because 
this  is  the  only  way  we  will  restore 
credibility  to  our  fight  against  the 
demand  for  illegal  drugs.  This  bill  rep- 
resents the  official  view  of  both  the 
Reagan  and  Bush  administrations. 
And  it  represents  my  convictions  sis 
well.  Those  who  abuse  drugs  or  alco- 
hol should  be  treated  as  responsible 
persons  who  must  be  held  accountable 
for  their  acts. 

Former  Assistant  Attorney  General 
Richard  Willard  testified  before  the 
House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Subcommittee  on  September  25,  1986 
in  favor  of  this  change  in  the  Law.  He 
made  it  clear  that  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment supports  such  an  amendment  be- 
cause of  the  propensity  of  some  courts 
to  adopt  an  overly  broad  reading  of 
the  act.  Often  they  end  up  requiring 
repeated  offers  of  rehabUitation 
before  the  Goverrmient  is  allowed  to 
take  action  against  a  drug  addicted 
employee  who  is  unable  to  perform  his 
job.  As  Mr.  Willard  correctly  pointed 
out,  it  makes  no  sense  to  permit  an 
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employee  to  seek  treatment,  come 
back  to  work  fall  off  the  wagon  and 
resume  his  or  her  drug  habit,  and  then 
seek  treatment  over  and  over  again. 
Such  a  policy  certainly  does  not  help 
the  worker.  But  it  both  sets  a  bad  ex- 
ample for  others,  and  costs  the  Gov- 
ernment a  great  deal  of  money.  It  is 
far  better  for  the  Government  to  be 
able  to  discipline  an  employee  who, 
due  to  repeated  drug  use,  cannot  carry 
out  his  or  her  duties  properly. 

Mr.  President,  the  Department  of 
Education  also  supports  this  change  in 
the  law.  Secretary  Cavozos  explains, 
"Virtually  every  public  school  in  the 
country  Is  covered  by  this  antidiscrim- 
ination statute,  the  practical,  and  pre- 
sumably unintended,  effect  of  which— 
when  combined  with  the  present  defi- 
nition of  individual  with  handicaps— is 
to  make  it  virtually  impossible  to  es- 
tablish a  drug-free  educational  envi- 
ronment." If  one  of  our  goals  in  the 
war  on  drugs  is  to  have  drug-free 
schools  for  our  children  and  young 
people,  then  we  must  be  sure  that  our 
local  school  districts,  school  boards 
and  parent-teacher  groups  have  the 
means  to  take  appropriate  and  effec- 
tive measures  against  student  repeat 
drug  offenders. 

Bfr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  a  letter  from 
Secretary  of  Education  Lauro  Cavazos 
to  Minority  Leader  Bob  Dole  in  sup- 
port of  an  identical  amendment  to  the 
1988  omnibus  antidrug  bill  be  entered 
into  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Department  op  Education. 
Washington,  DC,  October  12.  1988. 
Hon.  Robert  Dole. 

Minority  Leadtr,  U.S.  Senate,   Washington, 
DC. 

Dear  Senator  Dole:  I  write  to  urge  your 
support  of  an  amendment  to  S.  2852,  the 
Omnibus  Anti-Substance  Abuse  Act  of  1988. 
The  amendment  would  make  clear  that  ille- 
gal drug  abusers  are  not  defined  as  Individ- 
uals with  handicaps  due  solely  to  their  ille- 
gal use  of  drugs. 

Section  504  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1973  prohibits  discrimination  on  the  basis  of 
handicap  in  programs  or  activities  receiving 
Federal  financial  assistance.  Because  the 
current  definition  of  individual  with  handi- 
caps In  the  Rehabilitation  Act  includes  the 
term  drug  abuser,  it  is  difficult  for  school 
districts  to  impose  effective  disciplinary 
measures  upon  students  who  abuse  drugs. 

Virtually  every  public  school  in  the  coun- 
try is  covered  by  this  anti-discrimination 
statute,  the  practical  (and  presumably  unin- 
tended) effect  of  which— when  combined 
with  the  present  definition  of  individual 
with  handicaps— is  to  make  it  virtually  im- 
possible to  establish  a  drug-free  educational 
environment. 

The  amendment  is  supported  by  the  ad- 
ministrmtlon  and  is  the  same  as  that  con- 
tained in  section  103  of  S.  2849  of  the  99th 
Congress  which  you  introduced  on  Septem- 
ber 23, 1986  on  behalf  of  the  administration. 

This  amendment  is  vitally  important.  The 
goal  of  a  drug-free  environment  in  Ameri- 
can public  schools  will  be  very  difficult  to 


achieve  without  enactment  of  this  amend- 
ment. I  strongly  urge  you  to  make  every 
effort  to  gain  its  enactment.  The  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  advises  that  there 
is  no  objection  to  the  submission  of  this 
report  to  the  Congress  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  administration's  program. 
Sincerely, 

Lauro  F.  Cavazos, 

Secretary. 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  President,  many 
public  schools  have  adopted  tough 
policies  against  drug  offenders,  but  as 
a  consequence  of  current  law.  have 
been  forced  by  Federal  authorities  to 
change  their  policies  and  even  to  take 
back  students  who  were  expelled  for 
repeated  drug  violations.  And  if  they 
refuse,  they  risk  the  loss  of  Federal 
education  assistance. 

Let  me  cite  one  actual  case  history 
to  illustrate  my  point.  A  junior  high 
school  student  in  a  public  school  in 
Washington  State  started  using  drugs 
and  alcohol  during  the  seventh  grade. 
As  a  result,  his  grade  average  plum- 
meted, his  truancies  became  more  fre- 
quent, and  increasingly  he  became  a 
disciplinary  problem  at  school.  His 
parents  finally  withdrew  him  from 
school  and  placed  him  in  a  local  hospi- 
tal care  imit  for  treatment  where  he 
was  diagnosed  as  suffering  from  acute 
chronic  alcoholic  and  drug  addiction 
and  dependency.  He  was  later  released 
and  was  enrolled  again  at  his  former 
school  the  following  year.  Once  again, 
after  a  short  time  he  fell  into  the  old 
pattern  of  repeated  imexcused  ab- 
sences, poor  grades,  and  a  bad  atti- 
tude, resulting  in  frequent  detention 
and  suspensions.  Following  his  suspen- 
sion for  being  caught  under  the  influ- 
ence of  drugs  at  a  school  dance,  the 
school  district  had  him  withdrawn 
from  school  for  nonattendance.  At  the 
time  he  left  school  the  student  was 
flunking  three  out  of  his  four  academ- 
ic subjects  and  had  a  "D"  in  the  other 
course. 

The  boy's  parents  later  enrolled 
their  son  at  another  school.  But  they 
also  filed  a  complaint  against  the 
school  district  for  failure  to  provide 
their  son  a  "free  appropriate  public 
education,"  alleging  he  was  handi- 
capped by  alcoholism  and  drug  addic- 
tion. The  Office  of  Civil  Rights  of  the 
Department  of  Education  investigated 
the  complaint  and  ruled  in  favor  of 
the  parents,  finding  that  the  school 
district  had  violated  the  student's  civil 
rights,  by  discriminating  against  him 
under  the  section  504  of  the  Rehabili- 
tation Act.  For  fear  of  losing  Federal 
funding,  the  school  district  was  forced 
to  change  its  policy.  They  were  re- 
quired to  treat  students  with  drug  or 
alcohol  dependency  like  any  other 
handicapped  group. 

In  other  words,  instead  of  being  dis- 
ciplined, addicted  students  must  re- 
ceive special  educational  programs  of- 
fered by  the  school  district,  just  like 
students  with  mental  or  physical 
handicaps.  The  school  district  has  the 


responsibility  of  setting  up  a  program 
to  detect  drug  and  alcohol  addiction 
and  to  educate  students  to  cope  with 
their  handicap. 

The  problem,  as  I  see  it,  is  not  that 
students  with  serious  drug  and  alcohol 
problems  should  not  be  given  treat- 
ment and  education,  or  that  schools 
should  not  offer  treatment  and  educa- 
tion programs  for  students  who  use 
drugs.  The  problem  is  that  local  school 
authorities  are  not  given  any  choice  as 
to  what  they  can  do  with  students  on 
drugs.  The  Federal  Government,  it 
seems,  has  overruled  the  disciplinary 
policies  of  every  school  district  in  the 
Nation.  Local  education  authorities  no 
longer  have  any  choice  as  to  the  kind 
of  program  or  action  they  deem  best 
because  the  Department  of  Education, 
under  the  guise  of  civil  rights  law.  is 
forcing  them  to  change  their  policies 
and  readmit  chronic  drug  users  and  al- 
coholics as  if  they  were  handicapped. 

Mr.  President,  this  story,  which  was 
an  actual  incident  in  Washington 
State,  has  been  repeated  many  times 
aroimd  the  country.  It  illustrates  the 
kind  of  problem  that  is  plaguing  edu- 
cation officials  everywhere,  including 
the  Department  of  Education's  Office 
of  Civil  Rights,  as  a  result  of  the  un- 
clear language  in  the  Rehabilitation 
Act. 

As  a  consequence,  education  groups 
across  America  are  seeking  to  change 
the  law.  Let  me  quote  from  a  letter 
from  Save  Our  Schools,  a  citizens' 
group:  "Save  Our  Schools  [SOSl  be- 
lieves that  this  situation  makes  a 
mockery  of  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion's position  that  schools  should  get 
tough  on  drugs.  The  current  definition 
of  "handicapped"  also  sends  conflict- 
ing signals  to  parents,  teachers,  school 
administrators  and  students  as  to  the 
proper  penalty  for  using  Illegal  drugs." 

The  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  faces  a  similar 
problem.  Unless  the  definition  of 
"handicapped"  persons  is  changed  in 
the  law,  HUD  will  be  unable  to  enforce 
"eviction  on  conviction"  of  drug  abus- 
ers in  federally  fimded  public  housing 
projects.  HUD  Secretary  Jack  Kemp's 
policy  to  provide  drug  free  public 
housing  will  be  severely  weakened. 

Unless  the  Rehabilitation  Act  is 
amended  along  the  line  I  propose,  it 
will  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
enforce  the  tough  provisions  included 
in  the  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  of  1988  to 
prevent  the  use  of  drugs  and  the  pres- 
ence of  drug-related  crime  in  public 
housing.  Under  section  5101  of  the  act, 
if  a  public  housing  tenant  or  a  member 
of  the  tenant's  household  engages  in 
drug-related  criminal  activity,  that  is 
cause  for  eviction.  The  "handicapped" 
definition  must  be  changed  or  drug 
abusers  will  be  able  to  resist  eviction 
as  "handicapped"  persons  under  sec- 
tion 504.  This  provision  in  the  anti- 
drug law  will  be  a  dead  letter,  and  the 
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removal  of  drug  offenders  from  hous- 
ing projects  will  become  a  problem  for 
housing  authorities  and  law-abiding 
tenants  and  their  families. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  are  to  win  the 
war  on  drugs,  we  must  be  able  to  take 
strong  measures  to  stop  both  the 
demand  and  the  supply  of  illegal 
drugs.  Stopping  supply,  to  some 
extent,  is  a  simpler  challenge— success 
is  limited  only  by  the  resources  we 
devote.  But  the  fight  against  demand 
must  be  fought  everywhere— in  drug- 
free  schools  and  drug-free  workplaces 
and  drug-free  housing.  These  are  pre- 
cisely the  places  where  the  war  against 
drugs  will  be  won  or  lost.  For  it  is  in 
schools,  at  work,  and  in  the  home  that 
attitudes  toward  drugs  are  shaped  and 
demand  for  drugs  is  determined.  If  ex- 
pulsions, firings,  and  evictions  are  de- 
clared off  limits— prohibited  as  illegal 
discrimination— we've  taken  away  the 
tool  of  last  resort  necessary  to  show 
we're  serious  in  the  fight  against 
drugs. 

It's  been  said  that  you  can  argue 
over  exactly  what  hospitals  should  do, 
but  surely  they  shouldn't  spread  dis- 
ease. There's  a  lot  of  debate  in  Wash- 
ington on  how  the  Government  should 
fight  the  drug  war.  But  at  the  very 
least  it  shouldn't  prevent  people  from 
combating  the  problem  themselves. 
The  Rehabilitation  Act  must  be 
changed. 

Drug  addiction  is  many  things.  It  is 
a  trap  that  robs  our  children  of  life 
and  hope.  It  is  slow  suicide  that  merits 
our  compassion  and  help.  It  is  the  root 
of  an  industry  that  spreads  violence 
and  terror.  But  is  is  not  the  same  as 
deafness  or  paralysis.  It  is  not  the 
same  as  a  handicap.  And,  if  we  hope  to 
see  victory  in  the  war  against  drugs, 
we  can't  treat  it  like  one. 

For  these  reasons,  I  hope  that  my 
legislation  will  receive  early  consider- 
ation and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  my  bill  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  956 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION    1.   AMENDMENTS  TO  THE    REHABILITA- 
TION ACT  OF  1973. 

(a)  HAKDicAPPia)  Individual.— Section 
7(8)(B)  of  the  RehablliUtion  Act  of  1973  (29 
U.S.C.  706(8)(B))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Subject  to  the  second 
sentence  of  this  subparagraph,  the"  in  the 
first  sentence  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"The";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following 
new  sentences:  "The  term  'handicapped  in- 
dividual' does  not  Include  any  individual 
who  uses,  or  Is  addicted  to,  alcohol  or  illegal 
drugs,  except  that  an  Individual  who  is  oth- 
erwise handicapped  shall  not  be  excluded 
from  the  protection  of  this  Act  if  such 
person  also  uses  or  is  addicted  to  drugs.  For 
purposes  of  sections  503  and  504  as  such  sec- 


tions relate  to  employment,  the  term 
'handicapped  individual'  does  not  Include 
any  individual  who  is  an  alcoholic  whose 
current  use  of  alcohol  prevents  such  Indivl''- 
ual  from  performing  the  duties  of  the  Job  in 
question  or  whose  employment,  by  reason  of 
such  current  alcohol  abuse,  would  consti- 
tute a  direct  threat  to  property  or  the 
safety  of  others.". 

(b)  Illegal  Drogs.— Section  7  of  the  Reha- 
bUlUtlon  Act  of  1973  (29  U.S.C.  706)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(22)  The  term  illegal  drugs'  means  con- 
trolled substances,  as  defined  by  Schedules  1 
and  II.  section  102(6)  of  the  Controlled  Sub- 
stances Act  (21  U.S.C.  802(6))  the  possession 
or  distribution  of  which  is  unlawful  under 
the  Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse  Prevention 
and  Control  Act  of  1970.". 


By  Mr.  DASCHLE: 
S.  959.  A  bill  to  amend  title  III  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  make 
improvements  in  the  National  Health 
Service  Corps  Scholarship  Program, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

national  health  service  corps 
improvement  act 
Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  the  National 
Health  Service  Corps  Improvement 
Act  of  1989.  The  aim  of  this  legislation 
is  to  ensure  that  individuals  living  in 
rural  and  imderserved  communities 
across  America  have  access  to  health 
care  professionals. 

Rural  America  is  home  to  over  25 
percent  of  the  total  U.S.  population, 
and  over  33  percent  of  the  elderly. 
However,  only  12  percent  of  the  physi- 
cians and  18  percent  of  the  nurses 
reside  in  rural  areas.  This  means  that 
rural  Americans  are  going  without 
critical  health  care  services  because 
the  providers  just  aren't  available. 

These  shortages  can  be  illustrated  in 
the  physician-patient  ratios  that  we 
find  in  rural  America.  Physicisui  avail- 
ability in  coimties  with  fewer  than 
10,000  residents  in  1985  (53  physicians 
per  100.000  population)  is  roughly  one- 
third  of  the  U.S.  average  (163  physi- 
cians per  100,000  population.) 

In  1988.  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  [DHHS]  identi- 
fied approximately  1,300  rural  primary 
care  shortage  areas.  These  shortage 
areas  were  in  need  of  1.800  health  care 
providers.  In  the  same  survey,  as  miany 
as  25  percent  of  practicing  rural  physi- 
cians indicated  that  they  would  retire 
or  leave  their  communities  within  the 
next  5  years. 

The  outlook  for  attracting  more 
physicians  to  small  rural  communities 
is  not  very  bright.  The  financial  viabil- 
ity of  physican  practices  is  threatened 
by  the  growing  numbers  of  rural  hos- 
pital closures  and  iminsured  patients. 
Rising  malpractice  premiums  have  re- 
sulted in  rural  counties  losing  almost 
all  obstetrical  services.  Federal  fund- 
ing has  not  kept  pace  for  rural  com- 
munity health  centers  that  provide  an 


important  source  of  prinuu-y  care  for 
the  poor  and  the  non-poor. 

Furthermore,  serving  in  rural  areas 
is  no  easy  task  for  health  care  provid- 
ers since  the  patients  they  must  serve 
are  generally  older,  poorer,  and  in 
worse  health  than  those  of  their 
urban  counterparts.  Hours  are  long, 
equipment  is  often  not  state  of  the  art. 
and  reimbursement  from  government 
programs  is  inadequate. 

Throughout  the  1970's  and  much  of 
the  1980's,  the  National  Health  Serv- 
ice Corps  [NHSC]  placed  hundreds  of 
physicians  in  rural  communities  and 
Indian  reservations  across  the  country. 
Reports  of  a  physician  surplus,  howev- 
er, fueled  the  Reagan  administration's 
efforts  to  dismantle  this  successful 
physician  recruitment/placement  pro- 
gram. Today,  only  222  corps  physi- 
cians will  be  available  to  provide  medi- 
cal services  to  residents  in  health  man- 
power shortage  areas  compared  to 
1,350  corps  physicians  who  were  avail- 
able in  1985. 

As  a  result,  many  families  across  this 
country  must  worry  whether  they  will 
have  access  to  a  doctor  should  a  medi- 
cal emergency  arise.  Access  to  health 
care  is  not  something  taken  for  grant- 
ed in  rural  America. 

The  proposal  I  am  introducing  today 
seeiLS  to  revive  the  NHSC,  a  program 
that  has  proven  its  effectiveness  in  ad- 
dressing the  health  manpower  short- 
age in  rural  areas.  My  legislation 
would  improve  the  physician  retention 
rate  and  enhance  the  attractiveness  of 
serving  in  the  NHSC. 

The  first  provision  would  require  the 
NHSC  to  give  preference  to  medical 
students  from  Health  Manpower 
Shortage  Areas  [HMSAs],  economical- 
ly disadvantaged  or  minority  students, 
or  those  students  attending  medical 
schools  with  rural  training  opportuni- 
ties. 

The  second  provision  would  require 
the  NHSC  to  inform  all  first-year  med- 
ical students  about  the  availability  of 
the  program  and  advise  them  of  what 
commitment  it  entails.  If  a  student  ac- 
cepts a  scholarship,  he  or  she  would 
receive  yearly  interviews  and  quarterly 
publications  to  keep  abreast  of  the 
needs  and  requirements  of  the  corps. 
In  addition,  the  corps  will  provide  case 
management  to  develop  a  mutually  ac- 
ceptable site  for  scholarship  recipi- 
ents. 

The  third  provision  would  allow 
corps  physicians  to  rotate  to  another 
medical  facility  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  their  medical  board  require- 
ments and  continuing  medical  educa- 
tion requirements.  The  physician 
would  be  able  to  stay  at  the  new  facili- 
ty until  he/she  met  the  medical  board 
requirements.  The  physician's  commit- 
ment would  be  extended  to  compen- 
sate for  the  absent  period. 

The  fourth  provision  would  require 
the  NHSC  loan  repayment  program  to 
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establish  a  minimum  amount  of 
$20,000  per  year  of  service  in  an  under- 
served  area.  It  also  directs  the  Secre- 
tary to  raise  this  amount  to  a  level 
that  is  determined  as  an  effective  in- 
centive to  potential  applicants. 

Finally,  this  bill  would  mandate  a  re- 
cruitment goal  of  450  physicians. 
While  attaining  this  goal  would  not 
solve  the  physician  shortage  in  under- 
served  areas,  it  would  be  an  important 
first  step  to  improving  access  to  health 
care  for  rural  Americans. 

Mr.  President,  I  recently  received  an 
eloquent  letter  from  a  young  South 
Dakotan  who  summed  up  the  concerns 
that  I  am  attempting  to  address  today. 
He  wondered  "how  many  other  bright, 
enthusiastic  and  intellectual  young 
men  and  women,  who  enjoy  the  rural 
lifestyle,  would  be  inclined  to  become 
doctors  if  they  didn't  feel  like  they 
had  to  live  in  the  big  city  just  to  pay 
off  their  school  loans."  My  proposal 
would  enable  these  young  physicians 
to  consider  rural  America  as  an  option 
when  establishing  their  practices. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 

RCCORS. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

s.  959 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatiiiea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Conifress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  m&y  be  cited  as  the  "National 
Health  Service  Corps  Improvements  Act  of 
1989". 

SEC  2.  PRIORmr  IN  APPROVAL  OF  APPLICATIONS. 

(a)  Scholarship  Prograii.— Section 
33&A<d)  of  the  PubUc  Health  Service  Act  (42 
n.S.C.  2541(d))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (2)(C).  by  striking  out 
the  period  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "; 
and":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(3)  third,  to  applications  made  (and  con- 
tracts submitted)  by  individuals— 

"(A)  who  are  residents  of  health  manpow- 
er shortage  areas: 

"(B)  who  are  disadvantaged  or  minority 
students:  or 

"(C)  who  are  attending,  or  planning  to 
attend,  an  accredited  educational  institution 
as  provided  for  in  subsection  (b)  that  pro- 
vides rural  training  opportunities.". 

(b)  Loam  Rkpatmkht  Program.— Section 
338B(d)  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (42 
UAC.  2541-l(d))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (2).  by  striking  out  the 
period  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ":  and": 
and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(3)  individuals— 

"(A)  who  are  residents  of  health  manpow- 
er shortage  areas: 

"(B)  who  are  disadvantaged  or  minority 
students;  or 

"(C)  who  are  attending,  or  planning  to 
attend,  an  accredited  educational  institution 
aa  provided  for  in  subsection  (b)  that  pro- 
vides rural  training  opportunities.". 


SEC.  3.  progress  INTERVIEWS. 

Section  338A(f)  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  (42  U.S.C.  2541(f))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (3).  by  striking  out  "and" 
at  the  end  thereof; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (4),  by  striking  out  the 
period  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ";  and": 
and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(5)  an  agreement  that  the  Individual  will, 
at  least  once  during  each  year  of  the  schol- 
arship, participate  in  an  interview  with  an 
appropriate  official  of  the  institution  (as  de- 
termined through  regulations  issued  by  the 
Secretary)  who  shall  monitor  the  progress 
and  development  of  the  individual  within 
the  course  of  study  of  such  individual.". 

SEC.  4.  REPORT  ON  PLACING  OF  GRADUATES. 

Section  338A(i)  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  (42  U.S.C.  2541(i))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (3),  by  striking  out  "and" 
at  the  end  thereof: 

(2)  in  paragraph  (4).  by  striking  out  the 
period  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ":  and": 
and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(5)  the  top  one  half  of  all  medical  schools 
in  the  United  States  that  place  a  greater 
pen^ntage  of  their  graduates  each  year  in 
underserved  areas  than  the  national  aver- 
age of  graduates  so  placed  by  all  such  medi- 
cal schools.". 

SEC.  S.  PROVISION  OF  INFORMATION  AND  MATERI- 
ALS. 

Section  338A  of  the  P>ublic  Health  Service 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  2541)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(j)(l)  As  part  of  the  program  established 
under  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall 
ensure  that  the  admissions  offices  at  accred- 
ited educational  institutions  that  offer  de- 
grees of  the  type  specified  in  subsection  (a) 
provide  applicants  for  admission  into  such 
institutions  information  concerning  the 
availability  of  the  Scholarship  Program, 
and  such  information  shall  contain  a  state- 
ment that  applicants  for  such  scholarships 
must  be  interested  in  providing  primary 
care  and  practicing  in  underserved  areas. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  all  indi- 
viduals participating  in  the  Scholarship  Pro- 
gram established  under  this  section  with 
the  quarterly  publication  of  the  National 
Health  Service  Corps.". 

SEC.  C.  RECRUITMENT  GOAL. 

Section  338A  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  2541)  (as  amended  by  section 
5)  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

(k)  The  Secretary  shall,  to  the  extent 
practi(»ble,  award  scholarships  under  this 
section  in  such  a  manner  so  as  to  reach  the 
goal  of  awarding  450  such  scholarships  for 
each  school  year.". 

SEC.  7.  MINIMUM  LOAN  REPAYMENT  AMOUNT. 

Section  338B(gK2)(A)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  2541- 
1(g)(2)(A))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "up 
to  $20,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"not  less  than  $20,000.  or  greater  amount  as 
determined  appropriate  by  the  Secretary." 

SEC.  «.  OBLIGATED  SERVICE. 

Section  338C  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  254m)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

(f )  The  Secretary  shall  promulgate  regula- 
tions that— 

"(1)  permit.  Scholarship  Program  partici- 
pants who  have  been  assigned  to  participate 


in  as  Corps  physicians  under  this  section 
and  in  accordance  with  section  331  through 
335.  to  rotate  among  separate  facilities  on 
the  approval  of  such  facilities; 

"(2)  permit  participants  who  rotate  under 
paragraph  (1)  to  accumulate  the  periods  of 
service  provided  to  such  facilities  for  the 
purpose  of  medical  board  and  continuing 
medical  education  requirements: 

"(3)  extend  the  time  that  such  partici- 
pants are  required  to  provide  service  at 
their  primary  assigned  site  to  compensate 
for  periods  of  time  when  such  participant 
was  absent  from  such  site;  and 

"(4)  permit  other  Corps  physicians  to  be 
temporarily  reassigned  to  other  facilities  to 
ensure  physician  continuity  at  such  facili- 
ties.". 


By  Mr.  FOWLER  (for  himself, 
Mr.    BoREN,    Mr.    Pryor,    Mr. 
NuNN,  Mr.  LoTT,  and  Mr.  Thur- 
mond): 
S.  962.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  coordinated  program 
of  promotion  and  research  designed  to 
strengthen  the  position  of  the  pecan 
industry  in  the  marketplace,  to  main- 
tain and  expand  foreign  and  domestic 
markets  and  uses  for  improved  and 
native  pecans  and  pecan  products,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forest- 
ry. 

PECAN  PROMOTION  AND  RESEARCH  ACT  OF  1989 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  President,  the 
U.S.  pecan  industry  is  a  $400  million 
business  that  provides  about  15,000 
jobs.  However,  it  is  the  only  major  nut 
producing  industry  that  does  not  have 
a  marketing  agreement  to  promote  its 
product  through  advertising  and  prod- 
uct use  development. 

For  that  reason,  I  am  today  intro- 
ducing the  Pecan  Promotion  and  Re- 
search Act  of  1989,  to  establish  a  co- 
ordinated program  of  promotion  and 
research  of  this  important  crop.  I  am 
pleased  that  five  of  my  colleagues 
from  both  sides  of  the  aisle— Senators 
David  Boren,  Sam  Nunn,  David 
Pryor,  Strom  Thurmond,  and  Trent 
LoTT— are  original  cosponsors. 

This  bill  is  designed  to  strengthen 
the  position  of  the  pecan  industry  in 
the  marketplace,  and  to  maintain  and 
expand  foreign  and  domestic  markets. 
It  is  also  intended  to  develop  and  pro- 
mote expanded  uses  for  improved  and 
native  pecans  and  pecan  products. 

The  program  will  be  implemented 
through  establishment  of  a  Pecan 
Marketing  Bo£u-d,  made  up  of  at  least 
15  members  who  represent  growers, 
shellers,  handlers,  importers,  and  the 
general  public.  Funding  under  this  bill 
will  be  provided  through  assessments 
on  all  pecans  produced  in  the  United 
States,  or  imported  into  this  coimtry. 

To  assure  the  full  support  of  pecan 
producers  themselves,  a  referendum 
will  be  conducted  in  which  all  pecan 
producers  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
approve  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee,  I  have 
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held  hearings  on  this  matter  and  I  was 
impressed  with  the  strong  arguments 
put  forth  by  pecan  growers,  shellers, 
and  others  in  the  industry  on  the  need 
for  this  bill.  They  are  a  responsible, 
productive  segment  of  our  agricultural 
community,  and  they  deserve  the  op- 
portunity to  help  themselves  be  more 
competitive  in  a  challenging  environ- 
ment. 

This  approach  is  fair,  and  it  is  cost 
effective  because  it  is  producer  sup- 
ported. It  is  a  sensible  way  to  bring  to 
the  pecan  industry  the  marketing  and 
research  advantages  now  enjoyed  by 
other  nut  producing  industries,  and  to 
allow  American  pecan  producers  to 
move  strongly  into  the  world  market. 


By  Mr.  DOMENICI  (for  himself, 
Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr.  Bingaman, 
Mr.    Bond,    Mr.    Boren,    Mr. 
Cranston,  Mr.  Dixon,  and  Mr. 
SiHON): 
S.  963.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  study  on 
methods  to  commemorate  the  nation- 
ally   significant    highway    known    as 
Route  66,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

ROUTE  66  STUDY  ACT  OF  1989 

•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  rising  to  introduce  the 
Route  66  Study  Act  of  1989.  This  bill 
would  direct  the  National  Park  Service 
to  conduct  a  feasibility  study  to  deter- 
mine the  best  ways  to  preserve,  com- 
memorate, and  interpret  historic  U.S. 
Route  66. 

At  one  time.  Route  66,  stretching 
from  Chicago  to  Santa  Monica,  was 
the  most  famous  highway  in  America. 
Like  a  modem  day  Santa  Fe  Trail,  it 
carried  thousands  of  migrating  Ameri- 
cans to  the  West.  It  also  allowed  vaca- 
tioners to  experience  previously 
remote  areas  of  the  Southwest  and  the 
Par  West. 

Route  66  is  fast  fading  from  the 
landscape  of  America,  having  been  su- 
perceded by  the  superhighways.  How- 
ever, one  can  still  see  vestiges  of  the 
highway  and  the  gas  stations,  curio 
shops,  restaurants,  motels,  and  other 
facilities  that  were  situated  along  the 
highway  to  service  travelers. 

This  bill  would  direct  the  National 
Park  Service  to  study  the  significance 
of  Route  66.  its  history,  and  its  place 
in  American  culture,  and  report  on 
ways  to  preserve  what  remains  of  the 
highway  and  the  facilities  associated 
with  it.  The  study  would  examine 
preservation  not  only  by  the  Govern- 
ment, but  by  private  sector  as  well. 
Each  of  the  eight  States  along  Route 
66  would  have  a  representative  on  the 
study  group. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  be 
joined  in  this  effort  by  my  distin- 
guished colleagues.  Senators  DeCon- 
cini, Bingaman,  Bond,  Boren,  Cran- 
ston, Dixon,  and  Simon.  I  hope  that 
this  legislation  will  have  the  enthusi- 


astic support  of  all  Members  of  the 
Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle from  the  February  issue  of  New 
Mexico  magazine  entitled,  "Getting 
Your  Kicks  on  Route  66:  Cruising 
Down  America's  Mother  Road"  and 
the  text  of  the  bill  be  inserted  in  the 
Record  immediately  following  my  re- 
marks.* 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  963 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Route  66 
Study  Act  of  1989." 

sec.  2.  FINDINGS. 

The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  United  States  Route  66,  that  great 
2,000-mile  highway  from  Chicago,  Illinois  to 
Santa  Monica,  California,  played  a  major 
role  in  the  Twentieth-Century  history  of 
our  Nation; 

(2)  Route  66,  a  product  of  a  grassroots 
effort  for  better  American  roads  and  a 
prime  example  of  the  1926  National  High- 
way System  Program,  served  a  similar  his- 
torical function  as  many  earlier  "travel  and 
commerce  corridors,"  such  as  the  Santa  Pe 
Trail; 

(3)  Route  66  has  become  a  symbol  of  the 
American  people's  heritage  of  travel  and 
their  legacy  of  seeking  a  better  life; 

(4)  Route  66  served  as  a  funnel  for  the 
Twentieth-Century  westward  migration 
from  the  Dust  Bowl  of  the  central  States; 

(5)  Route  66  has  been  memorialized  In 
books,  songs,  motion  pictures,  and  television 
programs,  sind  has  become  a  cherished  part 
of  American  popular  culture; 

(6)  although  the  remnants  of  Route  66  are 
fast  disappearing,  many  structures,  fea- 
tures, and  artifacts  of  Route  66  remain,  in- 
cluding several  segments  of  the  highway 
that  offer  excellent  insight  Into  the  experi- 
ence of  so  many  who  traveled  the  highway; 
and 

(7)  In  light  of  the  growing  Interest  by  or- 
ganized groups  and  State  governments  in 
the  preservation  of  features  associated  with 
Route  66,  the  route's  history,  and  its  role  In 
American  popular  culture,  a  comprehensive 
evaluation  of  preservation  and  tourism  op- 
tions should  be  undertaken. 

SEC.  3.  STUDY  AND  REPORT  BY  THE  NATIONAL 
PARK  SERVICE. 

(a)  Study.— The  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
acting  through  the  Director  of  the  National 
Park  Service,  shall  undertake  a  comprehen- 
sive study  of  United  States  Route  66.  Such 
study  shall  include  an  evaluation  of  the  sig- 
nificance of  Route  66,  options  for  preserva- 
tion and  use  of  remaining  segments  of 
Route  66,  and  options  for  preservation  of 
features  associated  with  the  highway.  Pri- 
vate sector  initiatives  are  to  be  fully  evalu- 
ated. The  study  shall  include  participation 
by  representatives  from  each  of  the  States 
traversed  by  Route  66  and  representatives 
of  associations  Interested  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  Route  66  and  its  features. 

(b)  Report.— Not  later  than  2  years  from 
the  date  that  funds  are  made  available  for 
the  study  referred  to  In  subsection  (a),  the 
Secretary  shall  submit  a  report  of  such 
study  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources  of  the  United  States  Senate 
and  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 


Affairs  of  the  United  States  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

SEC  4.  ALTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

[Prom  New  Mexico  Magazine,  Pebruary 

1989] 

Route  66:  Crusing  Down  America's 

Mother  Road 

(By  Michael  WallU) 

Warm  afternoon  breezes,  also  like  the 
breath  of  spring,  turn  chilly  as  evening 
shadows  appear  and  ribbons  of  neon  outlin- 
ing roadside  motels  and  cafes  flash  awake. 
It's  the  close  of  a  February  day  In  Tucum- 
carl,  the  first  New  Mexican  town  of  any  size 
people  encounter  after  leaving  the  Texas 
Panhandle. 

At  the  Blue  Swallow  Motel,  perched  on 
the  edge  of  what  once  was  Route  66,  Lillian 
Redman  stops  fooling  with  her  paperwork 
and  takes  time  to  step  outside  and  look  at 
the  heavens.  She's  not  disappointed.  The 
sun's  a  blazing  valentine  and  stains  the 
western  sky  like  spilled  salsa.  It's  a  sight 
that  deserves  a  standing  ovation.  Only  Lil- 
lian and  some  of  the  tourists  and  truckers 
still  out  on  the  nearby  interstate  watch  the 
last  of  the  fiery  sun  melt  on  the  horizon  and 
spy  the  first  evening  star  when  it  blinks  to 
life. 

The  travelers  aren't  about  to  pull  over  and 
lose  time  clapping  for  a  natural  act  that's 
taken  for  granted.  Same  is  true  in  Tucum- 
cari,  where  most  everyone's  too  busy  with 
supper  to  worry  about  witnessing  twilight. 

But  Lillian  pauses.  With  a  single  glance 
she  watches  the  sky  give  way  to  evening 
shade.  It  makes  her  day.  Then  she  goes  back 
Inside  to  pull  on  a  sweater  and  finish  her 
work.  The  last  couple  of  hours  have  been 
busy  for  Lillian  and  she's  thankful  that 
many  of  the  14  rooms  at  her  motel  are 
booked.  There's  an  array  of  trucks,  sedans 
and  station  wagons  parked  in  front  of  sever- 
al units.  Tonight,  the  Blue  Swallow  will  be 
home  for  people  from  big  cities  and  villages 
from  all  across  the  land. 

At  a  time  when  much  of  the  nation  has 
become  generic,  the  Blue  Swallow  Motel  is  a 
breath  of  fresh  air.  It's  the  genuine  article— 
a  monument  to  the  hundreds  of  motor 
courts,  motels,  greasy  spoons,  filling  sta- 
tions and  curio  shops  that  disappeared 
when  the  interstate  system  came  sJong  and 
cut  off  whole  towns,  leaving  them  behind 
like  so  many  discarded  memories. 

But  this  evening  there  still  are  roonis  to 
rent  at  the  Blue  Swallow  and  Lillian  watch- 
es to  see  if  her  neon  will  do  the  trick  and 
lure  somebody  else  off  the  interstate  and 
bring  them  back  to  the  old  road.  Each  night 
when  Lillian  Redman  switches  on  the  neon 
blue  swallows  at  her  place,  the  soul  of  the 
highway  comes  alive  and  sings. 

Route  66. 

Just  the  name  is  magic.  It  started  at  the 
comer  of  Jackson  Boulevard  and  Michigan 
Avenue  in  Chicago,  stretched  across  some 
2,200  miles  and  three  time  zones  and  wound 
through  eight  states  before  it  dead-ended  at 
the  Intersection  of  Ocean  Avenue  and  Santa 
Monica  Boulevard  in  Los  Angeles.  People 
like  to  say  it  started  in  Lake  Michigan  and 
ended  in  the  roaring  Pacific. 

The  highway,  which  spanned  two-thirds 
of  the  continent,  was  first  designated  as  the 
U.S.  Route  66  in  1926  when  the  nation  was 
between  wars  and  on  the  wagon. 

John  Steinbeck  christened  it  the  Mother 
Road.  Others  called  it  the  Glory  Road.  For 
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thousands  of  19308  miKrants.  including  the 
Joad  family,  it  was  the  way  west— a  road  of 
flight  from  misery,  dust  and  broken  dreams. 

Everyone,  at  one  time  or  another,  has 
traveled  at  least  a  portion  of  its  length. 
Route  66  is  Steint>eck  and  Will  Rogers  and 
Woody  Outhrie  and  Merle  Haggard  and 
Phillips  66.  It's  a  road  of  phantoms  and 
dreams.  It's  the  romance  of  traveling  the 
open  highway. 

It's  the  free  road. 

It  was  the  road  that  put  Americans  in 
touch  with  Americans— neon  lights.  Burma 
Shave  signs,  motor  courts,  diners  and  cafes 
with  big-boned  waitresses  who  served  up 
Juicy  burgers  and  plate  limches  and  home- 
made pie  and  had  the  coffee  pot  welded  to 
their  fist. 

An  asphalt  thread  looping  together  a 
giant  patchwork  of  Americana,  this  fabled 
road  represented  much  more  than  an  Amer- 
ican highway.  Route  66  meant  "going  some- 
where." Pew  American  highways  provoke 
such  a  positive  response.  Even  today,  when 
people  think  of  Route  66,  they  picture  a 
road  to  adventure. 

Although  it  still  stands  for  the  romance  of 
traveling  the  open  highway,  in  recent 
years— thanlis  to  the  huge  interstates— 
Route  66  has  become  a  memory.  A  ghost 
road. 

The  demise  of  Route  66  came  slowly.  As 
segments  of  new  interstate  were  completed, 
the  federal  designation  was  stripped  from 
66.  mile  by  mile,  and  shifted  to  the  new 
highway. 

Auctions  were  held  to  distx>se  of  the  old 
66  shields.  Maps  began  showing  only  frag- 
ments of  the  route,  or  else  ignored  it  alto- 
gether. Pinally  the  last  bits  of  highway  to 
wear  the  proud  66  shield  were  eliminated 
from  the  interstate  system. 

But  there  is  no  killing  the  spirit  of  the 
Mother  Road. 

Route  66  is  reborn  every  time  someone 
reads  the  Grapes  of  Wrath  or  sees  the 
movie  or  catches  a  television  rerun  of 
"Route  68"  or  hears  the  Bobby  Troup  song 
that  was  an  anthem  of  the  road. 

It  lives  in  the  minds  and  memories  of 
countless  nostalgia  buffs,  historians  and 
Route  66  diehards.  Prom  Illinois  to  Califor- 
nia there  is  an  astonishing  Route  66  revival 
that  is  growing  larger  and  gaining  momen- 
tum. 

But  nowhere  was  Route  66  more  at  home 
than  in  New  Mexico.  Today  travelers  still 
can  find  remnants  of  the  old  highway  and 
those  who  made  the  road  America's  Main 
Street.  Prom  the  ranching  and  farming 
communities  of  Olenrio,  Endee  and  San  Jon 
in  the  far  eastern  part  of  the  state  to  tiny 
settlements  such  as  Allison,  Mentmore  and 
Manuelito  in  far  western  New  Mexico  and  in 
the  many  towns  and  cities  in  between,  the 
spirit  of  Route  66  is  alive  and  well. 

Head  westward  on  1-40,  look  hard  and 
Route  66  becomes  apparent.  It's  there — off 
in  the  ranchlands.  hidden  by  the  sagebrush 
or  still  serving  as  the  main  drag  in  several 
towns.  Stop  in  Tucumcari  and  drive  the  old 
road  where  more  than  50  motels  once  did  a 
booming  trade  serving  travelers  attracted  by 
the  famous  signs  that  promised  "Tucumcari 
Tonite!  2.000  Motel  Rooms." 

An  eastern  New  Mexican  oasis,  Tucumcari 
has  used  other  aliases  through  the  years. 
Back  in  the  1880s  life  was  truly  fierce,  raw 
and  wideopen.  and  the  settlement  was 
known  as  Liberty.  Alter  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury, when  the  railroad  was  built,  citizens 
called  the  construction  camp  Six-Shooter 
Siding.  But  by  1902  the  name  Tucumcari. 
after  the  nearby  mountain,  was  accepted. 
It's  never  changed. 


Some  credit  the  name  to  a  folktale  tied  to 
Oer6nimo  about  a  pair  of  starcrossed 
Apache  lovers  named  Tocom  and  Kari.  But 
the  Tucumcari  area  was  Comanche  terri- 
tory, not  Apache  country.  Pact  is,  the  old 
Comanche  warriors  used  the  peak  for  smoke 
signals  across  the  valley  to  the  plains.  The 
mountain  was  an  ideal  lookout  for  war  par- 
ties. Linguistic  experts  explain  that  the 
name  in  Comanche  is  tukamukaru.  which 
means  "to  lie  in  wait  for  someone  or  some- 
thing to  approach." 

That  makes  sense.  Pollcs  in  Tucumcari 
have  been  lying  in  wait  for  a  long  time, 
ready  to  serve  up  a  hamburger  or  bowl  of 
posole  or  peddle  some  postcards  or  pump  a 
tank  of  gas  or  rent  a  motel  room.  Lillian 
Redman  knows  about  waiting.  Every  day  for 
more  than  three  decades  she's  staged  a  daily 
vigil,  waiting  for  guests  from  points  east  and 
west  to  arrive  at  the  old  Route  66  relic  she 
calls  the  Blue  Swallow. 

"This  is  a  friendship  place."  says  Lillian. 
"People  stop  here  to  take  a  break.  They've 
been  doing  that  for  years.  It  might  be  some 
guy  thumbing  his  way  cross  country  or 
somebody  driving  a  Cadillac.  It  could  be  a 
homeless  family  or  a  couple  of  kids  that  just 
got  married.  It  doesn't  matter.  I  end  up 
traveling  the  highway  in  my  heart  with 
whoever  stops  here  for  the  night." 

A  few  years  back,  the  venerable  Smithso- 
nian magazine  declared  that  "the  Blue 
Swallow  may  be  the  last,  best  and  friendli- 
est of  the  old-time  motels."  There  are  few 
who  could  argue  otherwise. 

Bom  in  Texas  in  1909,  Lillian  came  to 
New  Mexico  in  1915  in  a  covered  wagon 
when  her  father  homesteaded  near  Santa 
Rosa.  After  she  completed  school.  Lillian 
put  in  yeoman's  service  working  for  years  as 
a  waitress  and  cook  at  Pred  Harvey  Houses 
throughout  the  Southwest.  She  finally  set- 
tied  in  Tucumcari,  where  she  met  and  mar- 
ried Ployd  Redman,  a  man  who  ran  a  trailer 
park  and  pawnshop  on  Route  66  for  many 
years.  In  1958,  Ployd  presented  Lillian  with 
an  engagement  present— the  Blue  Swallow. 
Built  in  the  1940s,  it  was  the  best  present 
she  ever  received. 

Ployd's  dead  and  so  are  her  parents  and  a 
few  years  back  she  had  to  get  a  new  right 
eye,  but  Lillian's  hanging  on  to  the  Blue 
Swallow.  Rooms  rent  for  $10  to  $25  a  night, 
there's  a  well-worn  Bible  on  the  check-in 
counter  and  over  each  garage  flickers  a 
neon  blue  bird. 

"We've  had  all  kinds  of  people  stay  here." 
says  Lillian,  her  blue  eyes  as  warm  as  they 
were  when  she  was  a  Harvey  Girl.  "Once  we 
had  a  'streaker'  and  he  stayed  a  week.  At 
sundown  he  liked  to  take  off  his  clothes  and 
run  around  the  block.  A  lot  of  repeat  cus- 
tomers stop.  too.  One  couple  honeymooned 
here  in  1965  and  every  year  on  their  anni- 
versary they  come  back  and  get  the  very 
same  room." 

No  matter  who  checks  in.  Lillian  treats 
them  all  alike  and  hands  every  guest  a  card 
that  says:  "Greetings  traveler— may  this 
room  and  motel  be  your  second  home.  May 
those  who  you  love  be  near  you  in  thoughts 
and  dreams.  Even  though  we  may  not  get  to 
linow  you,  we  hope  that  you  will  be  as  com- 
fortable and  happy  as  if  you  were  in  your 
own  house. .  .  ." 

And  when  the  sun  rises  and  it's  time  to  get 
back  on  the  road,  there  are  no  wake-up 
calls.  Instead.  Lillian  gently  knocks  on  every 
door  and  says.  "Good  morning." 

With  follcs  like  Lillian  Redman  living 
here,  it's  little  wonder  that  Tucumcari  con- 
tinues to  prosper  despite  the  loss  of  Route 
66. 


-Route  66  had  a  definite  feel  to  it."  Lillian 
says.  "It  made  you  feel  warm  all  over.  When 
it  closed.  I  felt  Just  like  I  lost  an  old  friend." 

There  are  plenty  of  other  Route  66  guard- 
ians like  Lillian  Redman  scattered  up  and 
down  the  highway. 

One  of  them  is  Ron  Chavez,  owner  of  the 
Club  Cafe,  a  Route  66  institution  since  1935. 
located  on  the  old  road  in  the  center  of 
Santa  Rosa.  Even  though  1-40  bypasses  the 
city,  several  of  the  famous  Club  Cafe  bill- 
boards, depicting  a  griiming  fat  man, 
remain  on  the  interstate  beckoning  all 
comers  to  get  off  at  Santa  Rosa  and  try 
some  of  the  cafe's  "  honest- to-goodness,  au- 
thentic sourdough  biscuits,  hamburgers 
made  with  100%  ground  beef,  homemade 
chile  and  chicken-fried  stealEs  made  with 
tender,  fresh  meat  and  served  with  old-fash- 
ioned, iron-skillet  gravy." 

Chavez  was  bom  in  Puerto  de  Luna,  only 
10  miles  south  of  Santa  Rosa  on  the  Pecos. 
Just  a  year  after  the  Club  Cafe  was  founded 
by  Newt  Epps.  In  1939,  Phillip  and  Ruby 
Craig  bought  the  club  and  served  hot  meals 
to  bone-weary  turistas  and  truckers  until 
1973  when  Chavez,  who  shined  shoes  as  a 
boy  in  front  of  the  restaurant  and  later 
learned  how  to  cook  there,  bought  the 
place.  Por  Chavez,  owning  and  operating 
the  Club  Cafe  is  a  dream  come  true. 

"Everybody's  who's  ever  traveled  in  this 
part  of  the  country  has  seen  the  fat  man 
signs,'  says  Chavez,  who  explains  the  image 
actually  is  a  caricature  of  Phil  Craig,  the 
former  owner  who  taught  Chavez  how  to 
cook  and  bake  biscuits.  "Phil  wanted  to 
create  an  image  of  someone  who  appreciat- 
ed good  food  and  had  a  satisfied  look  on  his 
face.  People  still  come  in  here  and  ask  to  see 
the  fat  man." 

Don't  exptect  to  find  quiche  or  blackened 
red  fish  on  the  club's  ample  menu.  Chavez 
serves  only  "real  food"— piping  hot  and 
fresh  off  the  griddle.  Just  like  in  the  boom 
years  of  Route  66. 

"They've  ruined  food  today."  Chavez  says. 
"Past  food  has  done  it.  The  food  comes  out 
of  a  cookie  cutter.  But  not  here.  In  the 
Route  66  days  there  was  nothing  frozen  and 
microwaved.  I  have  customers  who  stopped 
here  to  eat  when  they  were  kids.  They're 
amazed  to  see  that  nothing's  changed. 
Sometimes  they  even  get  emotional." 

Up  and  down  the  ghost  road  are  many 
people  who  get  emotional  when  it  comes  to 
rememt>ering  the  heyday  of  the  highway. 
One  of  them  is  Bob  Audette.  a  retired  stee- 
plejack and  iron  worker  who  lives  by  old 
Route  66  in  the  small  mountain  town  of 
Barton,  just  east  of  Albuquerque. 

Audette  is  fearful  that  some  stretches  of 
the  highway  have  been  forgotten  and  he  is 
leading  a  battle  to  purchase  Historic  Route 
66  signs  to  post  along  the  road.  His  Save 
Route  66  Association  is  raising  funds  for 
highway  signs  to  help  the  many  tourists  Au- 
dette claims  can't  find  any  traces  of  66 
along  the  120-mile  stretch  between  Albu- 
querque and  Santa  Rosa.  Audette  says  mo- 
torists often  stop  at  his  roadside  home  to 
ask  directions  to  the  old  highway. 

"We  hope  to  eventually  get  all  of  Route 
66  in  the  state  marked,"  says  Audette.  "This 
is  history  we're  talking  about.  Route  66  is  a 
ribbon  of  history  across  the  country  and 
with  lots  of  memories.  That's  what  this  sign 
business  is  all  about." 

Audette  was  raised  in  Albuquerque  not  far 
from  the  University  of  New  Mexico  campus 
on  Central  Avenue,  at  one  time  one  of  the 
busiest  sections  of  Route  66  in  the  country. 

Central  Avenue  is  still  as  busy  as  it  was 
when  it  proudly  bore  the  66  moniker.  Many 
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of  the  old  landmarks— including  the  Alvara- 
do  Hotel,  one  of  the  last  Mission  Revival- 
style  Harvey  Houses— have  vanished.  But 
there  are  reminders  of  the  old  days  and 
even  new  attractions  that  memorialize  the 
highway. 

One  of  the  new  Central  Avenue  gems  that 
harkens  back  to  the  good  old  days  is  named 
the  66  Diner.  This  popular  beanery  opened 
less  than  2  years  ago  in  an  old  Phillips  66 
station  that  dates  back  to  the  '40s.  The 
walls  are  covered  with  Route  66  photo- 
graphs and  the  juke  box  plays  "I  Pall  to 
Pieces,"  "Jail  House  Rock,"  "La  Bamba." 
'Mr.  Sandman"  and  other  vintage  tunes.  At 
lunchtime  every  booth,  counter  seat  and 
table  is  jammed  with  downtown  office  work- 
ers, students  and,  of  course,  tourists  eager 
to  gobble  meat  loaf  or  chicken-fried  steak 
and  wash  it  all  down  with  milk  shakes, 
malts,  cheery  Cokes  or  icy  beers. 

"We  get  a  lot  of  out-of-town  people  who 
come  by  and  tell  us  they  remember  driving 
through  Albuquerque  on  old  66  when  they 
were  kids,"  says  Peggy  McCafferty,  the 
diner's  former  general  manager.  'We  think 
this  concept  is  a  winner.  Where  else  can  a 
customer  be  seated  by  someone  wearing  a 
bowling  shirt,  enjoy  a  green  chile  cheesebur- 
ger and  boogie  with  a  waitress  In  a  poodle 
skirt." 

One  of  the  regulars  at  66  Diner  is  Mar- 
ianne Dickinson,  a  New  Yorker  who  fled  to 
New  Mexico  in  1981  to  continue  her  success- 
ful journalism  career.  Dickinson  edits  Route 
66  Magazine,  an  arts  and  entertainment 
publication,  due  to  go  weekly  this  year, 
which  she  explains  Is  dedicated  to  discussing 
the  Issues,  trends  and  lifestyles  that  harken 
back  to  the  time  when  Route  66  was  going 
strong. 

"It's  actually  a  metaphorical  name,"  Dick- 
inson says.  "We're  Interested  In  the  arts  and 
architecture  of  the  area  that  was  part  of  66 
and  we're  part  of  the  movement  to  revitalize 
this  area.  Route  66  gave  people  romance.  It 
was  a  highway  they  came  west  on  to  build 
new  lives  and  find  new  opportunities.  It 
meant  adventure,  and  I  think  much  of  that 
Is  still  alive.  People  are  still  coming  here 
looking  for  the  golden  West— the  wild  and 
free  West.  Remember,  the  romance  of  the 
automobile  still  holds  sway  here." 

Another  Albuquerque  editor  and  writer. 
Jack  Rlttenhouse,  retired  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  New  Mexico  Press,  knows  full  well 
about  the  romance  of  Route  66.  In  1946, 
Rlttenhouse  published  A  Guide  Book  to 
Highway  66,  a  mile-by-mile  travel  guide  for 
the  highway. 

"When  I  wrote  the  book,"  Rlttenhouse 
says,  "I  anticipated  that  after  World  War  II 
there'd  be  a  second  big  wave  going  west  over 
66.  The  first  big  one  was  probably  the 
•Grapes  of  Wrath'  people."  The  booklet  sold 
for  one  buck.  Today,  Rlttenhouse  gets  $50 
for  one  of  the  handful  still  In  stock.  UNM 
Press  win  reissue  the  guide  this  spring. 

In  his  book.  Rlttenhouse  provided  a  list  of 
tips  for  travelers,  such  as  "Check  your 
equipment.  Be  sure  you  have  your  auto 
jack.  One  of  those  surplus  foxhole  shovels 
may  come  In  very  handy."  Another  tip  says. 
"Anytime  you  see  several  huge  trucks 
parked  outside  a  roadside  cafe,  you  can  usu- 
ally be  assured  of  excellent  coffee.  For  these 
men  who  make  long  drives  know  where  to 
stop." 

One  Albuquerque  motor  court  that  pro- 
vided refuge  for  many  of  Rittenhouse's 
guidebook  readers  is  El  Vado  Motel  on  west 
Central  Avenue,  near  the  Old  Town  Plaza. 
El  Vado.  with  its  white  adobe  walls  and  elec- 
tric Indian  sign,  is  much  the  same  as  it  was 


in  1937  when  it  was  built  by  Dan  Murphy, 
an  Irishman  who  had  previously  worked  as 
a  bellboy  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  and  man- 
aged Albuquerque's  old  Franciscan  Hotel. 
Some  say  El  Vado  Is  the  purest  Route  66 
motel  surviving  Albuquerque. 

El  Vado  Is  managed  these  days  by  All 
Hakam.  an  affable  young  man  who  was  bom 
in  India,  lived  in  Pakistan  and  Sweden,  stud- 
ied urban  planning  and  speaks  five  lan- 
guages. Hakam.  his  wife,  Salma.  and  their 
three  children  have  called  El  Vado  home 
since  their  family  moved  there  In  1985. 

"People  enjoy  staying  here  because  it's 
like  stepping  back  in  time, "  Hakam  says. 
"It's  a  very  special  place.  Most  of  our  cus- 
tomers are  regulars.  I  know  many  of  their 
names.  They  say  it's  just  like  coming 
home." 

Veteran  road  warriors  say  the  same  thing 
when  they  arrive  in  Gallup  and  pull  up  at 
El  Rancho,  the  fabled  Route  66  hotel  offi- 
cially reopened  only  last  July  after  being  re- 
stored to  its  original  luster  by  owner 
Armand  Ortega,  a  well-known  Indian  trader. 
After  a  day  spent  driving  through  the  natu- 
ral beauty  of  western  New  Mexico,  this  clas- 
sic hotel  is  a  worthwhile  stop  if  only  to 
gawk  at  the  photos  of  the  celebrity  guests 
covering  the  hallways. 

First  opened  in  1937,  El  Rancho  was  built 
by  the  brother  of  Movie  magnate  D.  W. 
Griffith  and  from  the  beginning  was  a  gath- 
ering place  for  the  stars.  Attracted  by  the 
many  films  made  In  the  region,  El  Rancho's 
guest  register  logged  such  greats  as  Spencer 
Tracy,  Katharine  Hepburn,  Kirk  Douglas, 
Alan  Ladd.  Humphrey  Bogart  and  Jack 
Benny. 

"She's  a  glitzy  lady,"  Ortega  says  of  his 
hotel.  '"This  was  the  home  for  movie  stars 
and  cross-coiintry  travelers.  It  brings  back  a 
taste  of  another  time." 

What  Ortega  calls  the  "taste  of  another 
time"  Is  the  same  story  all  across  New 
Mexico.  From  east  to  west,  whether  in 
Cuervo  or  Tijeras,  Laguna,  Thoreau  or 
Grants,  there  are  those  who  can  recall  with 
pride  when  Route  66  was  the  main  transcon- 
tinental highway.  There  are  those  who 
know  the  old  highway  not  just  as  a  ghost 
but  as  the  open  road. 

And,  If  they're  In  the  right  mood,  most  of 
them  will  say  they  have  sweet  memories  of 
those  days  when  there  seemed  to  be  more 
time.  Those  days  when  time  was  kind  of 
holy. 

When  there  was  time  to  stop  for  a  home- 
cooked  meal,  time  to  play  a  round  or  two  of 
miniature  golf,  time  to  stretch  out  in  a  room 
cooled  with  refrigerated  air,  time  to  scribble 
postcards.  And,  time  to  pause— just  for  a 
minute— to  step  outside  and  watch  the 
sunset. 

That's  what  Route  66  was  all  about.  It 
still  Is. 


By  Mr.  FORD  (by  request): 
S.  964.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  Department  of  the  Energy 
for  civilian  energy  programs  for  fiscal 
year  1990  and  fiscal  year  1991,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

CIVILIAM  ENiaiCY  PROGRAMS  AUTHORIZATION 
nSCAL  YEARS  1990  AND  1991 

•  Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing,  by  request,  legislation 
to  authorize  appropriations  to  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  for  civilian  energy 
programs  for  fiscal  year  1990  and  1991. 
This  bill  was  transmitted  to  Congress 


by  the  Department  of  Energy  on  April 
17.  1989. 

The  cover  letter  accompanying  the 
bill  indicates  that  certain  provisions  of 
the  bill  may  need  to  be  revised  to  re- 
flect the  results  of  negotiations  with 
Congress  on  the  budget.  Certainly  pro- 
visions need  revision.  I  do  not  support 
the  bill  as  introduced.  For  example, 
the  proposed  spending  on  fossil  energy 
research  and  development  is  too  small 
by  half.  Proposed  spending  on  the  su- 
perconducting super  collider  is  too 
high.  I  could  cite  a  number  of  other 
disagreements  with  the  bill. 

However,  the  Secretary  of  Energy's 
bill  deserves  to  be  introduced  so  his 
proposals  are  on  the  table  and  subject 
to  debate.  I  want  to  work  with  Secre- 
tary Watkins  on  the  problems  I  have 
with  this  bill.  I  think  I  will  be  able  to 
work  with  Secretary  Watkins. 

This  bill  contains  provisions  author- 
izing research,  development,  and  dem- 
onstration tRD&D]  programs  of  the 
Department  of  Energy  as  well  as  other 
programs,  such  as  those  of  the  Energy 
Information  Administration,  that  do 
not  involve  RD&D.  I  intend  to  hold 
hearings  on  the  RD&D  proposals  of 
the  Department  in  my  Subcommittee 
on  Research  and  Development  of  the 
Conmiittee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. I  urge  my  fellow  subcommit- 
tee chairmen  on  the  Committee  to 
hold  hearings  on  the  portions  of  this 
bill  that  fall  within  their  subcommit- 
tee jurisdictions.  We  may  find  this  bill 
a  useful  vehicle  to  express  our  energy 
policy  concerns  to  the  administration. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
texts  of  the  April  17  transmittal  letter 
and  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  964 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Civilian  Energy 
Programs  Authorization  for  Fiscal  Years 
1990  and  1991. " 

TITLE  I— RESEARCH  AND 
DEVELOPMENT 

Sec  101.  Funds  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated in  accordance  with  section  660  of 
the  Department  of  Energy  Organization  Act 
for  fiscal  year  1990  for  civilian  research  and 
development  programs  of  the  Department 
of  Energy  for  the  following  accounts: 

(1)  General  Science  and  Research  Activi- 
ties. $1,169,431,000.  of  this  amount 
$250,000,000  for  the  Federal  share  of  the 
Superconducting  Super  Collider  project; 

(2)  Energy  Supply  Research  and  Develop- 
ment, $1,901,199,000  for  all  programs  in  this 
account  other  than  programs  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  under  section  401  (3)  of  this 
Act; 

(3)  Geothermal  Resources  Development 
Fund,  $75,000; 

(4)  Fossil  Energy  Research  and  Develop- 
ment, $163,574,000; 

(5)  Energy  Conservation.  $80,158,000  for 
all  programs  in  this  account  other  than  pro- 
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grams  authorized  to  be  appropriated  under 
sections  201(1)  and  401(4)  of  this  Act; 

(6)  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve, 
$194,999,000:  and 

(7)  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve  Petrole- 
um Account,  $126,962,000. 

TITLE  II-CONSERVATION. 
REGtJLATION.  AND  INFORMATION 
Sec.  201.  Funds  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated in  accordance  with  section  660  of 
the  Department  of  Energy  Organization  Act 
for  fiscal  year  1990  for  the  following  appro- 
priations accounts: 

(1)  Energy  Conservation,  $2,800,000  for 
appliance  standards  and  the  Federal  Energy 
Management  Program: 

(2)  Economic  Regulation.  $20,346,000: 

(3)  Emergency  Preparedness.  $6,641,000: 

(4)  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion, $116,550,000  of  which  are  not  more 
than  $116,550,000  may  be  derived  from  col- 
lections of  licensing  fees,  inspection  services, 
and  other  services  which  may  be  retained 
and  used  for  necessary  expenses  in  this  ac- 
count. 

(5)  Energy  Information  Administration. 
$65,232,000. 

TITLE  III-POWER  MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATIONS 
Sec.  301.  Funds  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated in  accordance  with  section  660  of 
the  Department  of  Energy  Organization  Act 
of  fiscal  year  1990  for  the  following  appro- 
priations accounts: 

(1)  Alaska  Power  Administration.  Oper- 
ations and  Maintenance.  $3,145,000: 

(2)  Southeastern  Power  Administration. 
Operation  and  Maintenance.  $42,369,000: 

(3)  Southwestern  Power  Administration. 
Operation  and  Maintenance.  $25,172,000: 
and 

(4)  Western  Area  Power  Administration. 
Operation  and  Maintenance.  $314,797,000. 

TITLE  rv— OTHER  ACTIVITIES 
Sec.  401.  Funds  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated in  accordance  with  section  660  of 
the  Department  of  Energy  Organization  Act 
for  fiscal  year  1990  for  the  following  appro- 
priations accounts: 

(1)  Uranium  Supply  and  Enrichment  Ac- 
tivities. $1,445,000,000: 

(2)  Departmental  Administration. 
$179,923,000  together  with  $228,715,000  to 
be  derived  from  miscellaneous  revenues  and 
receipts  as  necessary  to  provide  a  level  of 
$408,638,000: 

(3)  Energy  Supply  Research  and  Develop- 
ment. $261,077,000  for  the  following  pro- 
grams in  that  account:  international  solar 
energy  program:  solar  technology  transfer: 
remedial  actions  and  waste  technology:  and 
in-house  energy  management: 

(4)  Energy  Conservation.  $12,570,000  for 
the  following  programs  in  that  account: 
state  and  local  assistance  programs:  building 
and  community  systems:  technology  assess- 
ment and  transfer:  industrial  energy  conser- 
vation; implementation  and  deployment: 
multi-sector.  National  Appropriate  Technol- 
ogy and  Assistance  Service:  and  policy  and 
management: 

(5)  Isotope  Production  and  Distribution 
Fund,  $16,243,000: 

(6)  Office  of  the  Inspector  General, 
$22,959,000.  and 

(7)  Nuclear  Waste  Fund,  $500,000,000. 

TITLE  V— FISCAL  YEAR  1991 
AUTHORIZATION 
Sic.  SOI.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated  to  the   Department  of   Energy 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  fiscal 
year  1991  to  carry  out  civilian  programs. 


Departhent  or  Ewercy. 
Washington,  DC,  April  17,  1989. 
Hon.  Dan  Quayle, 
President  of  the  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  E^nclosed  is  proposed 
legislation  "(t]o  authorize  appropriations  to 
the  Department  of  Energy  for  civilian 
energy  programs  for  fiscal  year  1990  and 
fiscal  year  1991.  and  for  other  purposes." 
The  bill  would  authorize  fiscal  year  1990 
(FY  90)  appropriations  to  the  Department 
of  Energy  totaling  $6,899,937,000. 

Section  101  would  authorize  FY  90  appro- 
priations totaling  $3,636,398,000  for  all  civil- 
ian research  and  development  programs. 
$250,000,000  of  that  amount  would  be  pro- 
vided for  the  Federal  share  of  construction 
of  the  Superconducting  Super  Collider 
(SSC).  The  SSC  will  provide  the  capability 
for  the  U.S.  to  remain  the  world's  leader  in 
the  field  of  high  energy  physics. 

President  Bush  has  accelerated  the  Clean 
Coal  Technology  Program  to  its  original 
schedule,  requesting  advance  appropriations 
of  $600,000,000  for  both  fiscal  year  1991  and 
1992  in  order  to  meet  our  original  commit- 
ment of  $2,500,000,000  in  Federal  funding 
over  5  years.  New  funding  authorization  is 
not  necessso-y  in  this  bill,  however,  because 
an  advance  appropriation  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  Related  Agencies 
Appropriations  Act.  Fiscal  Year  1989  (I*ub. 
L.  100-446)  already  has  provided  full  FY  90 
funding  for  the  program. 

Section  201  would  authorize  FY  90  appro- 
priations of  $211,569,000  for  certain  pro- 
grams within  the  Energy  Conservation  ac- 
count, emergency  preparedness,  economic 
regulation,  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory 
Commission,  and  the  Energy  Information 
Administration. 

Section  301  would  authorize  FTT  90  appro- 
priations totaling  $385,483,000  for  the  power 
marketing  administrations. 

Section  401  would  authorize  FY  90  appro- 
priations totaling  $2,666,487,000  for  urani- 
um supply  and  enrichment  activities,  de- 
partmental administration,  the  Isotope  Pro- 
duction and  Distribution  Fund,  and  certain 
programs  with  the  ESiergy  Supply  Research 
and  Development  account  and  the  Energy 
Conservation  account. 

Section  501  would  authorize  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  FY  91. 

This  proposal's  appropriation  authoriza- 
tion for  the  SSC  is  needed  to  carry  out  the 
President's  FY  90  Budget  plan  as  was  high- 
lighted in  the  President's  Building  a  Better 
America  document  as  transmitted  to  Con- 
gress on  February  9th.  Its  enactment  would 
be  in  accord  with  the  program  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

The  remaining  provisions  of  this  proposal 
are  included  in  tlie  residual  freeze  category 
of  the  President's  budget  plan.  Final  deci- 
sions concerning  programs  in  this  category 
are  still  to  be  determined  through  negotia- 
tions between  the  Administration  and  Con- 
gress. Accordingly,  these  provisions,  which 
as  drafted  reflect  President  Reagan's  FTf  90 
Budget,  may  need  to  be  revised  to  reflect 
the  results  of  such  negotiations. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
advises  that  there  is  no  objection  to  the  sub- 
mission of  this  proposal  to  Congress.  The 
enactment  of  this  proposal,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  stated  above,  would  be  in 
accord  with  the  program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely. 

ES«ic  J.  Fyci. 
Acting  General  CounseLm 


By  Mr.  KERRY: 


S.  966.  A  bill  to  carry  out  long-term 
research  on  the  effects  of  oilspills  on 
the  marine  and  estuarine  habitats  and 
resources  of  Prince  William  Sound, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

S.  967.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Coastal 
Zone  Management  Act  of  1972  to  des- 
ignate the  Secretary  of  Commerce  as 
the  lead  trustee  for  ocean  and  coastal 
resources,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science, 
and  Transportation. 

OILSPILL  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  two  pieces  of  legis- 
lation. The  first  relates  to  general  oil 
and  toxic  spills  in  our  marine  re- 
sources, and  the  second  specifically  ad- 
dresses some  of  the  problems  that  we 
have  learned  in  the  wake  of  the  disas- 
trous oilspill  in  Prince  William  Sound 
in  Alaska. 

The  first  will  authorize  NOAA  to 
carry  out  a  10-year  comprehensive 
monitoring  and  research  program  to 
determine  the  long-term  effects  of  the 
oil  discharged  by  the  Exxon  Valdez 
spill  on  the  diverse  marine  and  estua- 
rine habitats  as  well  as  the  resources 
of  Prince  William  Sound. 

Mr.  President,  a  lot  of  oil  has  been 
spilled  in  Prince  William  Sound  which 
will  have  some  very  long-term  effects 
on  the  environment.  I  have  to  admit 
that  I  regard  the  cleanup  attempt  to 
be  completed  in  the  next  few  montlis 
with  a  great  deal  of  skepticism.  On 
April  13.  the  cleanup  effort  had  recov- 
ered 20,000  barrels,  since  then  we  have 
managed  to  recover  only  31,000  more. 
Frankly  much  more  has  simply  evapo- 
rated—84.000  barrels— than  been  re- 
covered. What  this  tells  me.  is  that 
nature  is  winning  out.  This  feeble  at- 
tempt by  man  to  help  nature  after  we 
have  despoiled  it  has  been  a  travesty 
and  an  embarrassment. 

Furthermore,  to  date  less  than  3 
miles  of  beach  has  been  cleaned,  with 
roughly  400  miles  of  beach  to  sup- 
posedly be  finished  by  a  September  15 
deadline.  With  3  miles  in  40  days  can 
we  believe  Exxon's  prediction  of  400 
miles  cleaned  in  128  days?  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  think  we  will  have  a  seriously 
oiled  shoreline  for  quite  some  time 
and  much  to  learn  about  the  effect 
this  oil  will  have  on  the  precious  natu- 
ral resources. 

The  arctic  and  subarctic  marine  and 
estuarine  ecosystems  of  the  United 
States  are  a  unique  and  important 
part  of  our  national  heritage.  The  im- 
mediate vulnerability  of  the  ecosys- 
tems to  damage  and  degradation 
caused  from  discharges  of  oil  has  been 
most  clearly  demonstrated  in  Prince 
William  Sound.  What  we  do  not  know 
however,  are  the  long-term  effects. 
Scientists  tell  us  that  to  fully  under- 
stand the  impact  not  only  of  this  oil- 
spill,  but  other  spills  that  could  occur 
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in  icy  waters  in  the  North  Atlantic  or 
North  Pacific,  that  we  must  spend  at 
least  10  years  studying  the  effects  of 
the  Valdez  spill  on  the  natural  re- 
sources. 

The  legislation  amends  the  Trans- 
Alaska  Pipeline  Authorization  Act  to 
authorize  an  appropriation  of  $2  mil- 
lion for  each  fiscal  year  through  1999, 
to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  so  that 
NOAA  can  carry  out  the  study. 

The  results  of  such  a  study  would  be 
applied  to  the  development  of  meth- 
ods of  protecting  arctic  and  subarctic 
marine  and  estuarine  habitats  and  re- 
sources such  as  fish,  wildlife  and  the 
resource  itself,  from  discharges  of  oil. 
This  will  include  minimizing  the  ef- 
fects of  oil  discharges  on  such  habitats 
through  new  dispersants  and  other 
technologies.  The  bill  also  requires  a  5- 
year  interim  report. 

Furthermore,  the  legislation  will 
postpone  until  the  interim  report  is 
completed,  any  opening  of  oil  and  gas 
development  in  the  small  sensitive 
area  of  the  Arctic  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  tANWR]  known  to  many  as 
the  1002  area.  ANWR  is  19  million 
acres  of  wilderness  area  in  the  north- 
east comer  of  Alaska.  The  1002  area 
consists  of  a  small  1.5  million  acre 
tract.  In  1980  Congress  withheld  the 
1002  area  from  being  designated  as 
wilderness  pending  a  report  by  the  In- 
terior Department  on  ANWR's  wilder- 
ness qualities  and  an  energy  potential. 
In  1987  former  Secretary  Hodel  re- 
leased his  study  and  recommended 
that  the  entire  1002  area  be  opened  to 
full-scale  oil  and  gas  development. 

Despite  the  question  of  how  much 
oil  can  be  found  in  the  area,  former 
Secretary  Model's  recommendation  ig- 
nores the  potential  and  detrimental  ef- 
fects that  drilling  for  oil  can  have  on 
wildlife  and  the  environment.  Further- 
more until  NOAA  completes  at  least  5 
years  of  its  study  on  the  effects  of  the 
Valdez  oilspill  in  the  arctic  area,  and 
until  I  have  full  assurances  from  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  that  oil 
can  safely  be  shipped  through  the 
Port  of  Valdez,  I  do  not  think  that 
opening  up  a  new  pipeline  which  feeds 
into  the  Port  of  Valdez  should  be  per- 
mitted. My  legislation  requires  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  to  provide 
assurances  that  significant  improve- 
ments have  been  made  in  the  naviga- 
tion safety  of  oil  tankers  in  Prince 
William  Sound. 

Finally  the  second  piece  of  legisla- 
tion that  I  am  proposing  deals  with 
damage  assessments  to  the  natural  re- 
sources when  there  is  an  oil  or  toxic 
spill  in  a  marine  environment.  The  leg- 
islation establishes  a  mechanism  to  re- 
cover funds  and  to  restore  damaged  re- 
sources. 

It  amends  the  Coastal  Zone  Manage- 
ment Act  in  order  to  clarify  existing 
Federal  trusteeship  authority  over  the 
natural  resources  in  the  ocean  and 
coastal  resource  trusteeship  zone.  This 


legislation  establishes  a  system  that 
places  the  Department  of  Commerce 
as  the  lead  trustee  for  incidents  occur- 
ring in  this  zone.  The  lead  trustee 
would  coordinate  the  cleanup  effort 
among  all  Federal  and  State  trustees, 
direct  the  damage  assessment,  ensure 
that  damage  assessments  made  by  the 
trustees  are  compatible  and  not  dupli- 
cative, resolve  disputes  among  the 
trustees,  manage  reimbursement  costs, 
enlist  the  support  of  experts,  and  pro- 
vide legal  support  to  the  Department 
of  Justice  during  negotiations  or  court 
actions  on  trustee's  claims. 

The  legislation  addresses  the  need 
for  up  front  funding  for  damage  as- 
sessment costs.  Currently  none  exists. 
Trustees  must  fund  damage  assess- 
ments out  of  their  operating  budget 
and  then  seek  reimbursement  from  re- 
sponsible parties.  For  example,  over  2 
years  ago  in  New  Bedford,  MA,  NOAA 
spent  roughly  $500,000  on  a  damage 
assessment  of  PCB's  dumped  into  New 
Bedford  Harbor  by  the  Aerovox  Co. 
Although  a  lower  court  has  awarded 
over  $2  million  to  go  for  resource  re- 
covery, the  issue  has  been  appealed. 
Consequently,  NOAA  is  out  $500,000 
during  tight  budgetary  times.  In  addi- 
tion the  agency  wants  to  pursue 
damage  assessments  off  of  Long 
Beach,  CA.  and  Hawaii,  yet  no  funding 
is  available. 

The  legislation  will  establish  a  re- 
volving loan  fund  in  the  U.S.  Treasury 
of  $10  million  for  funding  damage  as- 
sessments. It  requires  that  once  money 
goes  into  the  fund,  that  the  initial 
startup  money  will  slowly  be  drawn 
back  into  the  general  fund.  The  ac- 
count in  the  Treasury  in  which  specif- 
ic funds  are  recovered,  can  also  be 
used  by  trustees  for  restoring,  replac- 
ing, or  aquiring  the  equivalent  of  dam- 
aged resources. 

Mr.  President,  much  has  been 
learned  from  the  disaster  in  Prince 
William  Sound  and  there  is  still  much 
more  to  imderstsmd.  Several  congres- 
sional hearings  have  taken  place  re- 
garding the  oilspill  and  I  know  there 
will  be  more  to  come.  In  the  past  6 
weeks  a  lot  of  blame  has  been  tossed 
around,  but  now  is  the  time  to  put 
that  behind  us  and  get  on  to  what 
needs  to  be  done,  restoration  of  the 
Alaskan  coast,  develop  policies  that 
avert  this  type  of  spill  from  ever  oc- 
curring again,  and  learn  what  long- 
term  effects  the  spill  will  have  on  our 
precious  natural  resource. 


By  Mr.  REID: 
S.J.  Res.  125.  Joint  resolution  relat- 
ing to  responsible  trade  and  conserva- 
tion of  tropical  forest  resources;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

CONStaiVATION  OF  RAIN  FORfST  RESOURCES 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President,  3  months 
ago  I  said  we  could  not  wait  any  longer 
for  actions  to  conserve  the  world's 
tropical  rain  forests. 


I  suggested  that  if  countries  with 
large  rain  forests  such  as  Brazil  did 
not  act,  then  perhaps  we  should  send 
them  a  message  by  enacting  restrictive 
measures. 

Many  others  in  both  the  public  and 
private  sectors  echoed  my  sentiments 
and  advocated  increased  pressure  on 
Brazil. 

The  Brazilian  reaction  was  decidedly 
antagonistic.  They  did  not  welcome 
the  world's  involvement  in  what  they 
characterized  as  a  domestic  concern 
and  a  matter  of  national  sovereignty. 

They  said  we  were  trying  to  interna- 
tionalize their  rain  forests.  We  were 
not.  We  were  trying  to  help  prevent 
destruction  of  the  rain  forests— a 
matter  of  great  concern  to  the  world. 

President  Jose  Samey  acknowledged 
the  conservation  problem  in  a  state- 
ment to  the  Brazilian  people  earlier 
this  year. 

He  said,  "We  must  create  nationwide 
consciousness  that  we  are  all  passen- 
gers in  the  adventure  of  man  on 
Earth.  The  era  of  unlimited  resources 
is  over." 

We  are  witnessing  the  slow  but  sure 
depletion  of  one  of  our  most  precious 
resources— the  tropical  rain  forests. 

These  forests  are  of  enormous  im- 
portance to  the  world,  as  explained  in 
the  joint  resolution  that  I  intend  to  in- 
troduce today  We  cannot  let  political 
disagreements  and  misunderstandings 
obstruct  our  overriding  joint  goal  of 
rain-forest  conservation  and  coopera- 
tive partnerships  with  tropical  rain- 
forest nations. 

I  believe  we  as  a  nation  can  reverse 
present  animosities  and  evoke  positive 
action  if  we  clearly  explain  our  posi- 
tion. And  so,  today,  I  offer  a  joint  reso- 
lution outlining  a  U.S.  policy  for  con- 
servation and  sustainable  use  of  the 
rain  forests. 

The  proposed  policy  is  one  of  sup- 
port and  cooperation.  It  is  based  on 
the  need  for  all  interested  organiza- 
tions, individuals,  and  coimtries  to 
work  together  toward  a  common  goal. 
The  policy  embodies  the  key  concept 
of  sustainable  use,  meaning  that  rain 
forests  do  not  have  to  be  destroyed  in 
order  to  provide  people  with  means  to 
make  a  living. 

The  rain  forests  offer  many  rich  re- 
sources that  can  be  extracted  without 
clearing  millions  of  acres  of  trees.  My 
joint  resolution  calls  for  improved  co- 
operation and  a  spirit  of  partnership 
between  the  United  States  and  Brazil, 
as  well  as  with  other  tropical  rain- 
forest countries. 

Partnerships  in  forest  conservation 
and  sustainable  economic  growth  are 
strongly  advocated.  President  Samey 
has  said  that  Brazil  would  welcome 
this  kind  of  foreign  cooperation.  This 
past  month,  the  Brazilian  Government 
armoimced  the  initiation  of  a  program 
called  "Our  Nature"  which  includes  a 
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series  of  rain-forest  protection  meas- 
ures. 

The  program  is  augmented  by  the 
National  Fund  for  the  Environment, 
which  may  provide  financial  support 
for  conservation  groups.  These  recent 
actions  indicate  a  willingness  on  Bra- 
zil's part  to  preserve  what  some  call 
the  "lungs  of  the  Earth." 

My  resolution  will  be  introduced  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  by  Con- 
gresswoman  Claitdine  Schneider.  It 
outlines  a  constructive,  viable  policy. 
The  approach  is  advocated  by  Brazil- 
ian Congressman  Pabio  Peldman,  who 
considered  the  reactions  of  his  col- 
leagues to  this  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  also  places 
blame  on  the  United  States  for  not 
fully  supporting  sustainable  use  of  the 
rain  forests  and  not  providing  environ- 
mentally sound  assistance.  A  policy  is 
set  forth  in  this  resolution  that  would 
encourage  the  United  States  to  import 
products  derived  from  sustainable  use 
practices. 

This  policy  is  in  keeping  with  the 
methods  pioneered  by  Chico  Mendes. 
the  Brazilian  union  organizer  mur- 
dered last  December.  Following  his 
death,  I  joined  many  of  my  congres- 
sional colleagues  for  a  memorial  serv- 
ice here  at  the  Capitol.  We  honored  a 
man  who  advocated  beneficial  use  of 
the  many  resources  of  the  rain  forests 
without  destroying  them. 

I  think  our  sentiments  and  sorrows 
expressed  that  day  are  represented  in 
this  joint  resolution  to  ensure  we  help 
carry  on  the  conservation  policy  pio- 
neered by  Mr.  Mendes  and  promoted 
by  the  Brazilian  Government  in  their 
new  initiative. 

My  resolution  also  calls  for  account- 
ability. It  states  that,  1  year  after  pas- 
sage, the  President  of  the  United 
States  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a 
report  describing  the  progress  the 
United  States  has  made  in  honoring 
the  spirit  of  the  joint  resolution.  We 
heard  from  top  scientists  this  week 
about  the  increasing  severity  of  the 
greenhouse  effect.  And,  Mr.  President, 
I  might  add.  we  heard  both  the 
abridged  and  unabridged  versions  of 
their  testimony.  My  joint  resolution 
would  help  conserve  the  rain  forests, 
whose  destruction  greatly  contributes 
to  the  global  warming  trend. 

We  chided  Brazil  for  all  talk  and  no 
action.  This  joint  resolution  helps 
guarantee  the  United  States  will  not 
gamer  the  same  criticism.  If  we  do  not 
take  positive  and  cooperative  action 
soon,  there  will  be  nothing  left  to  talk 
about.  There  will  be  no  more  rain  for- 
ests. 

I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  help 
me  initiate  action  by  cosponsoring  this 
resolution. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  joint  resolution  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 


UMI 


There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  125 

Whereas  tropical  forests  are  the  world's 
storehouse  of  biological  diversity,  contain- 
ing more  than  one  half  of  the  plant  and 
animal  species  on  earth  and  millions  have 
yet  to  be  identified: 

Whereas  these  tropical  forests  are  a  major 
attsorber  of  atmospheric  carbon  dioxide  and 
help  prevent  serious  buildup  on  the  atmos- 
phere: 

Whereas  more  than  one  half  of  the 
world's  medicines  were  derived  from  wild 
plants  and  animals  and  future  medicine,  in- 
dustry, and  agriculture  will  depend  on  wild 
genetic  resources: 

Whereas  approximately  one-third  of  the 
world's  tropical  forests  have  already  been 
lost  and  over  25-30  million  acres  are  being 
cleared  each  year,  most  without  reforesta- 
tion, and  this  threatens  the  futures  of  all 
nations: 

Whereas  some  United  States  assistance  to 
tropical  forest  nations  have  encouraged 
nonsustainable  forest  development,  environ- 
mental impact  analyses  are  not  required  for 
all  of  this  assistance,  and  existing  environ- 
mental requirements  are  not  always  com- 
plied with: 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  imported 
tropical  forest  products  derived  from  non- 
sustainable  utilization  of  these  forests: 

Whereas  successful  foreign  policy  to  help 
developing  nations  establish  effective  con- 
servation programs  and  support  democracy 
must  include  exchange  of  technology  and 
managerial  expertise: 

Whereas  Brazil  and  other  sovereign  na- 
tions with  tropical  forests  are  developing  ef- 
fective conservation  programs,  and  the 
United  States  wishes  to  work  together  with 
them  in  these  efforts: 

Whereas  practicable  technology  and  man- 
agement strategies  are  greatly  needed  to 
manage  sustainable  uses  of  tropical  forests, 
and  the  United  States  desires  to  help  devel- 
op these  technologies:  and 

Whereas  nongovernmental  organizations 
in  concerned  nations  are  playing  an  increas- 
ingly important  role  in  tropical  forest  con- 
servation and  conservation  of  biological  di 
versity:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Revolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  it  is  the  policy 
of  the  United  States— 

(1)  to  encourage  import  of  products  de- 
rived from  sustainable  uses  of  tropical  rain 
forests. 

(2)  to  work  together  as  a  partner  with  na- 
tions owning  tropical  forests  to  help  con- 
serve these  forests  and  help  ensure  utiliza- 
tion of  these  forests  is  sustainable: 

(3)  to  furnish  United  States  assistance 
programs,  including  multi-lateral  banks,  for 
the  maintenance  of  tropical  forests  and  sus- 
tainable uses  of  these  forests,  complement- 
ed by  professional  environmental  analyses: 

(4)  to  support  the  strengthening  of  inter- 
congressional  links  between  the  United 
States  and  Brazil,  and  between  the  United 
States  and  other  nations  owning  tropical 
forests,  to  explore  jointly  partnerships  in 
forests  conservation  and  sustainable  eco- 
nomic growth: 

(5)  to  encourage  nongovernmental  organi- 
zations to  work  with  governments  to  help 
design,  implement,  and  assess  sustainable 
forest  management  policies  and  programs 
for  conservation  of  tropical  forests  and  bio- 
logical diversity: 


(6)  to  establish  a  bilateral  agreement  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Brazil  and  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  other  interest- 
ed nations  to  share  technology,  experience, 
training,  and  research  in  tropical  forest  con- 
servation, through  direct  personal  contacts 
with  congressional,  scientific,  educational, 
and  management  personnel: 

(7)  to  encourage  and  directly  support  de- 
velopment of  model  projects  demonstrating 
sustainable  use  and  conservation  of  tropical 
forests: 

(8)  to  support  increased  research  and 
training  by  the  United  States  in  tropical 
forest  ecology  and  management:  and 

(9)  to  place  extremely  high  priority  on  the 
conservation  of  the  world's  tropical  forests 
and  the  biological  values  and  opportunities 
found  in  these  forests. 

SEC.  2.  REPORT. 

Not  later  than  one  year  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  joint  resolution,  the 
President  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a 
report  describing  progress  made  toward  the 
purposes  in  section  1. 


By  Mr.  PELL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Mitchell,  Mr.  Hollings,  Mr. 
Dole,  Mr.  Chafee,  Mr.  Nunn, 
Mr.  Matsunaga,  Mr.  Dixon, 
Mr.  Conrad,  Mr.  Pryor,  Mr. 
Sarbanes,  Mr.  Riegle,  Mr. 
Hatch,  Mr.  Cohen,  Mr.  Thur- 
mond, Mr.  DoDD,  Mr.  Boren, 
Mr.  Cochran,  Mr.  Humphrey, 
Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr.  Kerry,  Mr. 
Gore,  Mr.  Lieberman,  Mr. 
Reid,  Mr.  LuGAR,  Mr.  Kasten, 
Mr.  Graham,  Mr.  Gorton,  Mr. 
Lautenberg,  Mr.  Burdick,  Mr. 
ExoN,  Mr.  RoBB,  Mr.  Levin, 
Mr.  Packwood,  Mr.  Jeffords. 
Mr.  Boschwitz.  Mr.  Wilson. 
Mr.  Bradley.  Ms.  Mikulski. 
Mr.  MuRKOwsKi.  Mr.  Stevens. 
Mr.  Warner.  Mr.  Inouye.  Mr. 
Cranston,  Mr.  Mack,  and  Mr. 
Breaux): 
S.J.  Res.  126.  Joint  resolution  com- 
memorating the  bicentennial  of  the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

BICENTENNIAL  OF  THE  U.S.  COAST  GUARD 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  as  a  re- 
tired captain  in  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard 
Reserve,  I  am  especially  pleased  today 
to  introduce  a  joint  resolution  in  the 
Senate  honoring  the  200th  anniversa- 
ry of  the  founding  of  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard. 

I  am  also  most  pleased  that  45  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  have  joined 
as  original  cosponsors  of  this  impor- 
tant commemoration  of  the  Coast 
Guard. 

The  U.S.  Coast  Guard  was  estab- 
lished by  George  Washington  and  Al- 
exander Hamilton  in  1790,  as  the  Rev- 
enue-Marine Cutter  Service  to  help 
defray  some  of  the  costs  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary War  debt  through  the  inter- 
diction of  violators  of  U.S.  custom 
laws. 

Since  that  date,  the  Coast  Guard 
has  evolved  from  a  service  of  10  reve- 
nue cutters  mainly  concerned  with 
maritime  smuggling,   to  a  service  of 
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more  than  43,000  Individuals  assisted 
by  approximately  2,190  vessels.  As  we 
are  all  very  much  aware  these  days, 
the  Coast  Guard's  critical  missions 
now  include  search  and  rescue  oper- 
ations, the  monitoring  and  supervision 
of  oil  spill  cleanup  efforts,  drug  inter- 
diction patrols,  coastal  and  port  securi- 
ty, ice  breaker  assistance  and  the 
maintenance  of  navigational  aids. 

While  the  bicentennial  of  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  will  be  commemorated 
during  the  period  of  time  beginning 
August  4.  1989,  and  ending  August  4. 
1990,  I  believe  it  most  appropriate  and 
important  for  the  101st  Congress  to 
memorialize  the  distinguished  service 
of  the  members  of  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  to  our  country  since  its  forma- 
tion in  1790. 

I  welcome  cosponsors  to  this  resolu- 
tion honoring  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  joint  resolution  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  126 
Whereas  August  4.  1990,  marks  the  200th 
anniversary  of  the  Act  of  August  4,  1790,  by 
which  Congress  authorized  10  revenue  cut- 
ters requested  by  Alexander  Hamilton  for 
the  purpose  of  interdicting  violators  of  the 
customs  laws; 

Whereas  the  seagoing  service  which  began 
with  those  first  10  cutters  lives  on  in  the 
form  of  the  service  now  known  as  the 
"United  States  Coast  Guard": 

Whereas  the  Coast  Guard  has  served  this 
Nation  well,  in  war  and  peace,  in  both  the 
defense  of  this  Nation  against  foreign  en- 
emies and  against  the  use  of  the  sea  for 
crimes  against  the  Nation: 

Whereas  the  Coast  Guard  has  also  served 
this  Nation  well  in  protecting  against  the 
perils  of  the  sea,  by  rescuing  those  in 
danger  at  sea,  maintaining  aids  to  naviga- 
tion, and  regulating  the  safety  of  vessels; 

Whereas  the  Coast  Guard,  despite  its 
small  size,  has  served  the  Nation  in  these 
and  in  many  other  areas  with  efficiency  and 
gallantry; 

Whereas  the  Coast  Guard's  present-day 
battle  against  the  importation  of  drugs  by 
sea  reminds  us  of  the  origins  of  the  Coast 
Guard  with  those  first  10  cutters  200  years 
ago,  and  of  the  other  essential  services  per- 
formed by  the  Coast  Guard;  and 

Whereas  the  bicentennial  of  the  Coast 
Guard  will  be  commemorated  during  the 
period  beginning  August  4,  1989,  and  ending 
August  4. 1990:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  hereby  gives  recogni- 
tion to  the  two  centuries  of  service  by  the 
United  States  Coast  Guard  and  authorizes 
and  requests  the  President  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation calling  upon  the  people  of  the 
Nation  to  share  In  the  pride  and  satisfaction 
enjoyed  by  the  dedicated  and  committed 
members  of  the  United  States  Coast  Guard 
during  the  commemoration  of  this  bicenten- 
nial. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delighted  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in 
introducing  this  important  resolution. 
If  any  organization  deserves  recogni- 


tion  for   its   efforts   on   the   public's 
behalf,  it  is  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard. 

As  a  Senator  from  the  ocean  State 
of  Rhode  Island.  I  am  particularly 
aware  of  the  importance  of  the  Coast 
Guard's  role.  We  in  New  England  see 
the  Coast  Guard  every  day— the  life- 
boats patrolling  our  beaches  and  mari- 
nas, the  blinking  lights  of  lighthouses 
and  other  aids-to-navigation,  and  the 
search-and-rescue  helicopters  circling 
overhead. 

With  28.500  recreational  motorboats. 
thousands  of  sport  fishermen,  and 
countless  sailboats— not  to  mention 
the  heavy  commercial  marine  traffic- 
Rhode  Islanders  find  these  daily  re- 
minders of  the  Coast  Guard's  presence 
extremely  reassuring. 

Last  year,  the  Coast  Guard  respond- 
ed to  647  calls  for  help  in  Rhode 
Island  alone.  It  is  a  tribute  to  their 
hard  work  and  devotion  that  while  the 
number  of  recreational  boats  has  in- 
creased by  280  percent  since  1961,  the 
number  of  boating  fatalities  has  in- 
creased by  only  15  percent. 

But  the  Coast  Guard  is  not  just  an 
agency  created  to  protect  boaters  and 
bathers.  It  is  the  Federal  agency  with 
maritime  authority  for  the  United 
States,  and  it  has  played  a  vital  role  in 
our  Nation's  history.  Since  the  first 
"fleet  of  cutters"  was  authorized  by 
Congress  199  years  ago  to  protect  U.S. 
revenues,  the  duties  of  the  Coast 
Guard  have  increased  rapidly. 

Ice  patrols  and  life-saving  services 
have  been  added.  Enforcement  duties 
ranging  from  prohibition  laws  to  inter- 
national whaling  conventions  to  drug 
interdiction  have  been  expanded.  We 
here  in  Congress  recognized  the  im- 
portance of  the  Coast  Guard's  role  in 
drug  interdiction  efforts  when  we 
passed  the  omnibus  drug  bill  last  year. 
And,  of  course,  the  Coast  Guard  is  an 
integral  part  of  our  Nation's  military 
defense,  as  was  proven  in  World  Wars 
I  and  II. 

In  addition,  the  Coast  Guard  has  an 
important  volunteer  component:  A  ci- 
vilian auxiliary  that  aids  the  Coast 
Guard  in  rescue  missions  and  pro- 
motes safe,  recreational  boating  as  a 
public  service.  I  would  also  like  to 
point  out  that  the  Coast  Guard  Acade- 
my was  the  first  to  admit  women— in 
July  1976. 

Mr.  President,  this  variety  of  duties 
is  what  the  Coast  Guard  calls  multi- 
mission.  I  call  it  pretty  amazing. 

I  would  like  to  commend  and  con- 
gratulate .the  Coast  Guard  for  its  ex- 
cellent work  over  the  years.  As  Admi- 
ral Yost,  Commandant  of  the  Coast 
Guard,  has  put  it:  "The  Coast  Guard 
remains  the  best  buy  the  taxpayer 
has." 


Weekend";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

NATIONAL  DRIVE  FOR  LIFE  WEEKEND 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  a  joint  resolution 
asking  the  President  to  designate  Sep- 
tember 2-4,  1989.  as  "National  Drive 
for  Ufe  Weekend." 

This  joint  resolution,  which  is  simi- 
lar to  the  one  I  introduced  last  year, 
will  designate  Labor  Day  weekend  as 
the  focus  of  the  third  annual  "Drive 
for  Life."  a  national  public  service 
campaign  sponsored  by  Mothers 
Against  Drunk  Driving  [MADD]  and 
Volkswagon  United  States,  Inc..  asking 
all  Americans  to  pledge  to  be  responsi- 
ble by  driving  sober  and  encouraging 
others  to  do  the  same. 

More  than  23.000  people  were  killed 
in  the  United  States  last  year  as  a 
result  of  alcohol-related  accidents,  an 
average  of  65  individuals  each  day. 
Statistics  indicate  that  two  out  of 
every  five  individuals  in  this  country 
will  be  involved  in  a  drunk-driving  re- 
lated accident  at  some  point  in  their 
lives.  The  Drive  for  Life  campaign 
seeks  to  reduce  the  very  high  nimiber 
of  alcohol-related  car  accidents  in  the 
United  States  by  implementing  a 
month-long  public  awareness  program 
aimed  at  educating  the  public  on  the 
dangers  of  drunk  driving. 

Drive  for  Life  focuses  on  the  Labor 
Day  weekend,  a  time  when  the  inci- 
dence of  alcohol-related  accidents  tra- 
ditionally runs  10  percent  above  the 
average.  During  the  second  annual 
Drive  for  Life  Day  the  death  toll  for 
drunk-driving  related  crashes  was 
down  28.6  percent  from  Labor  Day 
weekend  Saturday  in  1987.  By  declar- 
ing September  2-4  as  "National  Drive 
for  Life  Weekend,"  Congress  will  assist 
the  campaign's  effort  to  continue  fo- 
cusing national  attention  on  the  dan- 
gers of  drunk  driving. 


By  Mr.  SIMON: 
S.J.  Res.  127.  Joint  Resolution  desig- 
nating Labor  Day  weekend,  September 
2-4,  1989,  as  "National  Drive  for  Life 


By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Mitchell,    Mr.     Chafee,    Mr. 

Roth.  Mr.  Garn,  Mr.  Warner. 

Mr.  MuRKOWSKi.  Mr.  Domen- 

ici.  Mr.  BoscHWiTZ,  Mr.  Burns. 

Mr.  Coats.  Mr.  Armstrong.  Mr. 

Cohen.   Mr.    McConnell.   Mr. 

Hatch.  Mr.  Durenberger.  Mr. 

LuGAR.      Mr.      Graham.      Mr. 

Leahy.    Mr.    Matsunaga,    Mr. 

Pell,    Mr.    Shelby,    Mr.    Hol- 

LiNGS,  Mr.  MoYNiHAN.  and  Mr. 

Reid): 
S.J.  Res.  129.  Joint  resolution  to  pro- 
vide for  the  designation  of  September 
15.  1989.  as  "National  POW/MIA  Rec- 
ognition Day";  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

NATIONAL  POW/MIA  RECOGNITION  DAY 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  in  1969, 
when  I  first  expressed  concern  about 
resolving  the  fates  of  the  missing 
Americans  who  served  this  Nation  in 
times  of  conflict.  I  spoke  to  only  20 
POW/MIA  family  members.  Twenty 
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years  later,  thousands  of  concerned 
Americans  have  become  involved  in 
keeping  this  issue  a  national  priority. 

President  Bush  has  demonstrated 
his  strong  commitment  to  resolving 
this  issue  by  reappointing  Gen.  John 
Vessey,  Presidential  Emmissary  to 
Hanoi  for  POW/MIA.  I  am  pleased 
that  General  Vessey's  mission  has  pro- 
duced positive  results.  Under  his  direc- 
tion, an  unprecedented  number  of  re- 
mains have  been  recovered  and  identi- 
fied. However,  much  more  still  needs 
to  be  done  to  account  for  the  few 
thousand  men  still  missing  and  unac- 
counted for  in  Southeast  Asia,  as  well 
as  previous  wars. 

Earlier  this  year,  I  joined  the  major- 
ity leader  and  several  colleagues  in 
both  Chambers  to  unveil  the  POW/ 
MIA  flag  in  the  Capitol  rotunda  to 
serve  as  a  constant  reminder  to  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people  of  the 
missing  and  captive  American  service 
men.  Today,  I  am  pleased  once  again 
to  introduce  legislation  designating 
September  15,  1989,  as  "National 
POW/MIA  Recognition  Day."  This 
day  will  pay  tribute  to  all  of  those  who 
suffered,  and  may  still  be  suffering, 
for  their  selfless  service  to  this  great 
Nation.  It  will  also  renew  our  promise 
to  the  families  of  these  courageous 
servicemen  and  women  that  we  will 
never  rest  until  we  can  gain  a  full  ac- 
counting for  all  of  our  heroes. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  that  22 
Senators  have  already  agreed  to  co- 
sponsor  this  important  resolution.  I 
encourage  other  Members  to  join  with 
us  in  commemorating  this  important 
day  and  rededicating  our  commitment 
to  account  for  all  missing  Americans. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  text 
of  the  joint  resolution  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  129 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  fought  In 
many  wars; 

Whereas  thousands  of  Americans  who 
served  In  those  wars  were  captured  by  the 
enemy  or  listed  as  missing  in  action: 

Whereas  many  American  prisoners  of  war 
were  subjected  to  brutal  and  Inhuman  treat- 
ment by  their  enemy  captors  in  violation  of 
international  codes  and  customs  for  the 
treatment  of  prisoners  of  war,  and  many 
such  prisoners  of  war  died  from  such  treat- 
ment; 

Whereas  many  of  these  Americans  are 
still  missing  and  unaccounted  for.  and  the 
uncertainty  surrounding  their  fates  has 
caused  their  families  to  suffer  acute  hard- 
ship: and 

Whereas  the  sacrifices  of  Americans  still 
missing  and  unaccounted  for  and  their  fami- 
lies are  deserving  of  national  recognition 
and  support  for  continued  priority  efforts  to 
determine  the  fate  of  those  missing  Ameri- 
cans: Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  September  15, 
1989,  is  hereby  designated  as  'National 
POW/MIA   Recognition   Day."   The   Presi- 


dent is  authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a 
proclamation  calling  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  recognize  that  day  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  and  aw;tivities. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  5 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Breaxjx,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  5, 
a  bill  to  provide  for  a  Federal  program 
for  the  improvement  of  child  care,  and 
for  other  purposes, 
s.  6 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McCain,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
MuRKOwsKi]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  6,  a  bill  to  grant  the  power  to  the 
President  to  reduce  appropriated 
funds  within  10  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  a  bill  appropriating  such 
funds. 

S.  11 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Simon]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
11,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  protection 
of  the  public  lands  in  the  California 
desert. 

S.  IS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Bentsen]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  15,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  improve  emer- 
gency medical  services  and  trauma 
care,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  341 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rollings,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  LiEBERBiAN]  and  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Breaux]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  341,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1958  to  prohibit  discrimination  against 
blind  individuals  in  air  travel. 

S.  342 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Danforth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Specter]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  342,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  pro- 
vide that  certain  credits  will  not  be 
subject  to  the  passive  activity  rules, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  350 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lott,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire [Mr.  Humphrey]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  350,  a  bill  to  repeal  sec- 
tion 89  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1986  (relating  to  rules  for  coverage 
and  benefits  under  certain  employee 
benefit  plans). 

S.  366 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Baucus,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Reid]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  366,  a  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  make  cer- 
tain payment  reforms  in  the  Medicare 
Program  to  ensure  the  adequate  provi- 
sion of  health  care  in  rural  areas,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


S.  369 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boschwitz, 
the  fame  of  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  Kohl]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  369,  a  bill  to  seek  the  eradica- 
tion of  the  worst  aspects  of  poverty  in 
developing  countries  by  the  year  2000. 

S.  448 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simon,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Inooye]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  448,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Inunigra- 
tion  and  Nationality  Act  to  change  the 
level,  and  preference  system  for  admis- 
sion, of  immigrants  to  the  United 
States. 

S.  488 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Fowler,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Mitchell]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  488,  a  bill  to  provide  Federal  assist- 
ance and  leadership  to  a  program  of 
research,  development  and  demonstra- 
tion of  renewable  energy  and  energy 
efficiency  technologies,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  501 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Coats]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  501,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  make  perma- 
nent, and  to  increase  the  amount  of, 
the  exclusion  for  amounts  received 
under  qualified  group  legal  services 
plans. 

S.  570 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Danforth,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Conrad]  and  the  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mr.  Cohen]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  570,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  to 
enhance  the  incentive  for  Increasing 
research  activities. 

S.  578 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Danforth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Cranston]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  578,  a  bill  to  amend  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
consideration  of  whether  certain  de- 
fense agreements  adversely  impact  the 
international  competitive  position  of 
U.S.  industry. 

S.  595 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Domenici,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Baucus]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  595,  a  bill  to  amend  section  89 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986 
to  exempt  certain  small  businesses 
from  the  application  of  the  employee 
benefit  nondiscrimination  rules,  to 
delay  and  to  simplify  the  requirements 
of  such  section,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  630 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Breaux,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Durei«berger]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  630,  a  bill  to  conserve, 
protect,  and  to  restore  the  coastal  wet- 
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lands  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  654 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pryor,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  LiEBERjiAN]  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Hollings] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  654,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1986  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  simplified  health  arrange- 
ments meeting  the  requirements  of 
section  89,  to  modify  the  definition  of 
part-time  employee  for  purposes  of 
section  89,  and  to  simplify  the  applica- 
tion of  section  89. 

S.  670 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Armstrong, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  McCain]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  670.  a  bill  to  recognize  the  or- 
ganization known  as  the  Retired  En- 
listed Association,  Inc. 

S.  771 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Reid,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  LiEBERMANl  and  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  771,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1986  to  disallow  deductions  for  costs  in 
connection  with  oil  and  hazardous  sub- 
stances cleanup  unless  the  require- 
ments of  all  applicable  Federal  laws 
concerning  such  cleanup  are  met,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  880 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McConnell, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Stevens]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  880,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Child 
Nutrition  Act  of  1966  to  require  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  provide 
startup  funds  to  State  educational 
agencies  for  distribution  to  schools  to 
establish  or  expand  school  breakfast 
programs,  to  require  the  Secretary  to 
collect  and  disseminate  certain  infor- 
mation concerning  the  school  break- 
fast program,  and  for  other  purposes. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  47 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pressler,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Bentsen]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  47,  a  joint  res- 
olution to  recognize  the  75th  Armiver- 
sary  of  the  Smith-Lever  Act  of  May  8, 
1914,  and  its  role  in  establishing  our 
Nation's  system  of  State  Cooperative 
Extension  Services. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  55 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simon,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Humphrey],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  [Mr.  Roth],  and 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Breaux]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  55,  a  joint  res- 
olution to  designate  the  week  of  Octo- 
ber 1,  1989,  through  October  7.  1989, 
as  "Mental  Illness  Awareness  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  66 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Helms,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 


[Mr.  Mack],  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Cranston],  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  66,  a  joint  resolution 
to  designate  the  third  week  of  June 
1989  as  "National  Dairy  Goat  Aware- 
ness Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  67 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Domenici,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
67,  a  joint  resolution  to  commemorate 
the  25th  anniversary  of  the  Wilder- 
ness Act  of  1964  which  established  the 
National  Wilderness  Preservation 
System. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  7  1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Helms,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  NuNN]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  71,  a  joint 
resolution  designating  April  16 
through  22.  1989,  as  "National  Ceram- 
ic Tile  Industry  Recognition  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  76 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Helms,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  RiEGLE],  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Bond],  and  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Chafee]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  76,  a  joint  resolution  to 
designate  the  period  commencing  on 
June  21,  1989,  and  ending  on  June  28, 
1989,  as  "Food  Science  and  Technolo- 
gy Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  104 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Lautenberg]  and  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Heflin]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  104,  a  joint  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  health  of  the  Nation's 
children. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  110 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simon,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  DeConcini],  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Cranston],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  [Mr.  Mack],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  [Mr.  McClure],  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Lauten- 
berg], the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Wirth],  and  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Coats]  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  110,  a  joint 
resolution  designating  October  5,  1989, 
as  "Raoul  Wallenberg  Day." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  112 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Grassley,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Helms],  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Roth],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  [Mr.  Bentsen],  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Murkow- 
SKi],  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  DoDD],  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  Durenberger],  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Lott],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada  [Mr.  Reid],  and  the 


Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Gorton]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  112.  a  joint 
resolution  designating  May  29,  1989,  as 
the  "National  Day  of  Remembrance 
for  the  victims  of  the  U.S.S.  Iowa. " 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  1  13 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dixon,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Hollings]  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  [Mr.  Riegle]  were 
withdrawn  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  113,  a  joint  resolu- 
tion prohibiting  the  export  of  technol- 
ogy, defense  articles,  and  defense  serv- 
ices to  codevelop  or  coproduce  the 
PSX  aircraft  with  Japan. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  1 1 7 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Burdick,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Grassley],  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Wilson],  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Bentsen],  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  DeConcini].  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Garn],  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Hollings].  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Armstrong],  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Helms],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell], 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Thurmond],  the  Senator  from  Missou- 
ri [Mr.  Bond],  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Gore],  and  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Shelby]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  117.  a  joint  resolution  to 
designate  the  week  of  November  19, 
1989.  through  November  25,  1989.  and 
the  week  of  November  18,  1990, 
through  November  24,  1990,  as  "Na- 
tional Family  Week." 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  1 3 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Symms,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond]  and  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Lott] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  13,  a  concur- 
rent resolution  expressing  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that  the  President  or  the 
Congress  should  abrogate  the  Panama 
Canal  Treaties  of  1977  and  the  Neu- 
trality Treaty  and  the  Congress 
should  repeal  the  Panama  Canal  Act 
of  1979. 


SENATE    CONCURRENT    RESOLU- 
TION 36-RELATING  TO  PHYSI- 
CIAN PAYMENT  REFORM 
Mr.  HATCH  (for  himself.  Mr.  Garn. 
Mr.   Durenberger.   Mr.   Baucus.   and 
Mr.  Grassely)  submitted  the  follow- 
ing concurrent  resolution;  which  was 
referred  to  the  Conmiittee  on  Finance: 
S.  Con.  Res.  36 
Whereas  substantial  geographical  dispari- 
ties exist  under  the  current  medicare  physi- 
cian reimbursement   formulas  which   may 
not  be  accounted  for  by  regional  differences 
in  the  cost  of  practice; 

Whereas  the  Subcommittee  on  Health  and 
Environment  of  the  Committee  on  Energy 
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mnd  Commerce  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives has  held  extensive  hearings  document- 
ing these  geographical  variations: 

Whereas  the  Physician  Payment  Review 
Commission,  created  under  section  9305  of 
Public  Law  99-272  (42  U.S.C.  1395w-l).  con- 
cluded that  geographical  variations  in  pre- 
vailing charges  are  substantial,  and  stated 
that  "wide  variation  in  charges  unrelated  to 
differences  in  cost  of  practice  could  mean 
access  to  care  and  beneficiary  financial  pro- 
tection might  be  compromised  In  areas 
where  prevailing  charges  are  low";  and 

Whereas  these  geographical  disparities 
may  penalize  doctors  who  have  historically 
charges  lower  rates:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Retolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  it  is  the 
sense  of  Congress  that— 

(1)  the  problem  of  geographical  variations 
in  physician  reimbursement  under  the  medi- 
care program  needs  to  be  addressed:  and 

(2)  any  mechanism  for  medicare  physician 
reimbursement  should  not  permit  any  geo- 
graphical variations  beyond  those  which  can 
be  Justified  by  regional  differences  in  the 
cost  of  medical  practice  or  the  need  to  main- 
tain access  to  high  quality  health  care. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  today.  I 
am  pleased  to  join  with  Senators 
Garn,  Baucus.  DimENBERGER,  and 
Grassley  in  the  submission  of  a  con- 
current resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  Congress  regarding  the  prob- 
lem of  geographical  variations  under 
the  current  medicare  physician  reim- 
bursement. This  concurrent  resolution 
is  being  Introduced  in  the  House  by 
the  Utah  delegation. 

The  current  Medicare  reimburse- 
ment system  for  physicians  is  both  in- 
equitable and  unfair:  physicians  pro- 
viding exactly  the  same  service  are  re- 
imbursed at  very  different  levels  de- 
pending on  whether  the  office  is  on 
one  side  of  a  State  line  or  the  other. 
For  example,  physicians  in  States  sur- 
rounding Utah  may  receive  up  to  20 
I)ercent  more  for  services  provided  in 
the  office  than  do  physicians  practic- 
ing in  Utah.  For  physicians  providing 
hospital  care,  this  discrepancy  can  be 
as  high  as  33  percent. 

The  Physician  Payment  Review 
Commission  [PPRCl  recently  complet- 
ed a  study  of  geographic  variations  in 
Medicare  charges  and  reported  their 
findings  to  Congress  in  March  1988. 
This  report  also  found  that  prevailing 
charges  may  vary  extensively  from 
one  locality  to  another.  The  PPR 
Commission  looked  at  factors  that 
could  explain  and  justify  these  geo- 
graphic differences  and  concluded 
that  the  cost  of  practice  differences 
accounted  for  some  of  the  variation, 
but  certainly  not  all. 

Unfortunately,  when  our  current  re- 
imbursement mechanism  was  created 
over  15  years  ago.  it  highlighted  the 
differences  in  practice  costs  between 
States.  In  addition,  these  State  differ- 
entials were  frozen  at  those  1973 
levels,  because  the  law  limited  percent- 
age increases  in  out-years  and  applied 
this  limitation  to  all  States  equally. 
Thus,  over  time,  arithmetic  increases 
In  payments  have  been  considerably 


greater  in  those  States  which  started 
with  a  higher  base,  compounding  the 
problem  with  each  passing  year. 
States  like  Utah,  which  had  low  fee 
structures  in  1973,  have  been  penal- 
ized ever  since  for  their  conservative 
charges.  We  are  punishing  those  phy- 
sicians who  were  cost  conscious  in  de- 
livering services. 

In  the  same  report,  the  PPR  Com- 
mission went  on  to  state  that: 

The  wide  variation  in  charges  unrelated  to 
differences  in  cost  of  practice  could  mean 
access  to  care  and  beneficiary  financial  pro- 
tection might  be  compromised  in  areas 
where  prevailing  charges  are  low. 

It  is  not  hard  to  imagine  that  physi- 
cians practicing  in  States  with  low  re- 
imbursement rates  may  choose  to 
move  their  practices  to  neighboring 
States  with  higher  reimbursement 
rates  or  that  young  physicians  may 
decide  to  avoid  practicing  in  these 
States  all  together.  One  day,  many 
seniors  may  have  difficulty  finding  a 
doctor  when  they  need  one.  In  addi- 
tion, seniors  may  be  faced  with  higher 
out-of-pocket  costs  for  their  health 
care  as  physicians  become  more  reluc- 
tant to  accept  Medicare  assignment. 

At  the  same  time.  Medicare  benefici- 
aries from  States  with  low  reimburse- 
ment rates  are  sul>sidizing  benefici- 
aries in  wealthier  States.  All  Ameri- 
cans, regardless  of  their  residence,  are 
subject  to  the  same  Federal  tax  and 
Social  Security  liability;  all  Medicare 
enroUees  pay  the  same  premiums  for 
part  B  coverage.  Yet.  there  is  not  an 
equal  distribution  to  the  providers 
serving  these  seniors.  Taxpayers  in 
some  parts  of  the  country,  like  Utah, 
are  subsidizing  citizens  living  else- 
where. Ironically,  in  the  case  of  Medi- 
care, more  prosperous  sections  of  the 
country  tend  to  be  subsidized  by  less 
prosperous  ones. 

It  is  because  of  these  immediate 
problems,  Mr.  President,  that  we  are 
introducing  this  resolution  expressing 
the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  prob- 
lem of  geographical  variations  in  phy- 
sician reimbursement  under  the  Medi- 
care Program  needs  to  be  addressed. 
Any  mechanism  for  Medicare  physi- 
cian reimbursement  should  not  permit 
any  geographical  variations  beyond 
that  which  can  be  justified  by  regional 
differences  in  the  cost  of  medical  prac- 
tice or  the  need  to  maintain  access  to 
high  quality  health  care. 


S.  Res.  123 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  123— AP- 
POINTMENT OF  A  COMMITTEE 
TO  RECEIVE  AND  REPORT  EVI- 
DENCE WITH  RESPECT  TO  THE 
IMPEACHMENT  OF  JUDGE 
ALCEE  L.  HASTINGS 

Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Dole)  submitted  the  following  res- 
olution: which  was  considered  and 
agreed  to: 


Resolved,  That  section  6  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 38,  101st  Congress,  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"See.  6.  The  actual  and  necessary  ex- 
penses of  the  committee,  including  the  em- 
ployment of  staff  at  an  annual  rate  of  pay, 
and  the  employment  of  consultants  with 
prior  approval  of  the  Conunittee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed 
the  maximum  daily  rate  for  a  standing  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate,  shall  be  paid  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  from  the  ap- 
propriation account  "Miscellaneous  Items" 
upon  vouchers  approved  by  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  except  that  no  voucher  shall 
be  required  to  pay  the  salary  of  any  employ- 
ee who  is  compensated  at  an  annual  rate  of 
pay." 


NATO  has  so 
years. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  124— 

ORIGINAL  RESOLUTION  RE- 
PORTED RELATING  TO  THE 
40TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
NORTH  ATLANTIC  TREATY  OR- 
GANIZATION 

Mr.  PELL,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  reported  the  fol- 
lowing original  resolution;  which  was 
placed  on  the  calendar: 

S.  Res.  124 

Whereas  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  was 
signed  in  Washington  on  April  4,  1949:  was 
ratified  by  the  United  States  pursuant  to 
Senate  consent:  and  entered  into  force  on 
August  24,  1949: 

Whereas  the  Atlantic  Alliance  now  com- 
prises 16  member-nations  and  will  celebrate 
NATO's  40th  anniversary  at  a  summit  meet- 
ing beginning  May  29.  1989: 

Whereas  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Orga- 
nization has  facilitated  effective  cooperative 
participation  by  member-nations  in  their 
common  defense  since  the  inception  of  the 
Alliance: 

Whereas  the  North  Atlantic  Assembly 
has.  since  1955.  fostered  active  participation 
by  elected  representatives  throughout 
NATO  in  discussions  leading  to  recommen- 
dations and  cooperative  policies  on  essential 
Alliance  issues: 

Whereas  open  discussion,  meaning  the 
full  airing  of  views,  among  member-states  of 
the  Alliance  is  fundamental  to  the  nature  of 
a  voluntary  alliance  of  democratic  nations: 

Whereas  experience  has  demonstrated 
that  a  firm  and  coherent  NATO  position  is 
crucial  to  effective  East- West  arms  control: 
and 

Whereas  the  common  interests  of  Alliance 
members  continue  to  outweigh  any  disagree- 
ments on  particular  issues  of  defense  pos- 
ture and  arms  control  negotiating  strategy: 
Be  it  therefore. 

Resolved,  That  this  resolution  may  be  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Renewed  Conmiltment  to 
NATO  Resolution."  passed  on  the  occasion 
of  NATO's  40th  anniversary. 

That  the  United  States  Senate  remains 
dedicated  to  the  North  Atlantic  Alliance  as 
a  critical  instrumentality  for  maintaining  an 
effective  Western  defense  of  the  principles 
and  institutions  of  democratic  freedom; 

That  it  remains  in  the  overwhelming  in- 
terest of  the  United  States  and  other  mem- 
bers of  NATO  that  recurring  disputes  con- 
cerning defense  posture  and  arms  control 
negotiating  strategy  be  resolved  In  a  spirit 
of  comity  and  compromise,  and  with  a  con- 
tinuing emphasis  on  the  largest  purposes 
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NATO  has  so  effectively  served  for  forty 
years. 
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SENATE         RESOLUTION  125— 

ORIGINAL      RESOLUTION       RE- 
PORTED CONGRATULATING 
THE     KINGDOM     OF     NORWAY 
ON    175    YEARS    OF    CONSTITU- 
TIONAL GOVERNMENT 
Mr.  PELL,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  reported  the  fol- 
lowing original  resolution;  which  was 
placed  on  the  calendar: 
S.  Res.  125 
Whereas.  May  17  Is  the  175th  anniversary 
of  the  adoption  of  the  Norwegian  Constitu- 
tion in  1814; 

Whereas,  the  Norwegian  Constitution  was 
inspired  in  Important  aspects  by  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States; 

Whereas,  the  Norwegian  Constitution  was 
one  of  the  first  written  constitutions  adopt- 
ed by  a  monarchy  recognizing  the  sovereign- 
ty of  the  people,  emphasizing  the  impor- 
tance of  human  rights,  and  delineating  the 
roles  of  the  monarchy,  the  legislature,  and 
the  judiciary; 

Whereas,  the  Norwegian  Constitution  has 
been  an  essential  element  In  Norway's  long 
tradition  of  democratic  government,  politi- 
cal and  social  tolerance,  and  devotion  to 
freedom  and  self-determination; 

Whereas,  the  people  of  Norway  heroically 
resisted  a  brutal  occupation  during  World 
War  11; 

Whereas,  Norway  has  been  one  of  Ameri- 
ca's staunchest  allies  in  NATO;  and 

Whereas,  Immlgrante  from  Norway  have 
enriched  American  life  and  culture;  There- 
fore, be  it  . 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  congratulates  the  Kingdom  of 
Norway  on  its  175  years  of  constitutional 
government. 


SENATE     RESOLUTION      126-RE- 
LATING  TO  THE  PROSPECTIVE 
PAYMENT    ASSESSMENT    COM- 
MISSION OF  MEDICARE 
Mr.    BAUCUS    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Harkin,  Mr.  Pryor,  Mr.  Conrad.  Mr. 
BuRDiCK,  Mr.  BoREN.  Mr.  Daschle,  and 
Mr.   ExoN)   submitted   the   following 
resolution;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance: 
S.  Res.  126 
Whereas  the  Prospective  Payment  Assess- 
ment Commission  was  established  to  advise 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices on  ways  to  update  and  improve  the 
Medicare  Prospective  Payment  System; 

Whereas  the  Commission,  by  its  own  ad- 
mission, has  been  'slow  to  anticipate  the 
extent  to  which  rural  hospitals  would  have 
major  problems  under  the  system"; 

Whereas  the  Commission's  inattention  to 
the  severity  of  the  Impact  of  the  Medicare 
Prospective  Payment  System  on  rural  hospi- 
tals has  contributed  to  the  closure  and 
threatened  closure  of  hospitals  that  provide 
critical  access  to  health  care  for  Medicare's 
beneficiaries; 

Whereas  30  percent  of  Medicare  benefici- 
aries live  in  rural  America;  and 

Whereas  only  one  (or  6  percent)  of  the  17 
Commissioners  appointed  to  the  Prospective 
Payment  Assessment  Commission  has  direct 
practical  exposure  to,  or  experience  with. 


the  problems  of  providing  health  care  to 
rural  America:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  a  minimum  of  four  addi- 
tional members  with  demonstrated  experi- 
ence In  providing  or  developing  health  care 
services  in  rural  America  should  be  appoint- 
ed to  the  Prospective  Payment  Assessment 
Commission,  and  that  in  the  future  a  mini- 
mum of  25  percent  of  the  Commissioners 
should  have  such  experience. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  a  resolution  to  re- 
store equitable  representation  for 
rural  America  on  the  Prospective  Pay- 
ment Assessment  Commission 
[ProPAC].  I  am  very  pleased  that  a 
number  of  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues, including  Senator  Harkin  of 
Iowa  and  Senator  Pryor  of  Arkansas, 
are  joining  in  this  important  effort. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  ProPAC  is 
the  Commission  that  was  established 
by  Congress  in  1983  to  advise  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services 
on  the  Medicare  Prospective  Payment 
System.  ProPAC  has  a  task  of  great 
importance  to  our  Nation's  hospitals 
and.  indeed,  to  every  citizen. 

Last  week  an  event  occurred  that  un- 
derscored the  significance  of  ProPAC 
and  its  effect  on  rural  hospitals. 

The  esteemed  chairman  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee.  Senator  Bentsen, 
conducted  a  remarkable  hearing  exam- 
ining Medicare  payments  to  rural  hos- 
pitals. I  have  championed  rural  health 
issues  for  years,  but  have  never  wit- 
nessed the  subject  discussed  with  such 
clarity  and  insight. 

Despite  the  diversity  of  rural  Amer- 
ica, the  themes  presented  at  the  hear- 
ing were  constant.  Rural  hospitals  are 
in  trouble,  and  closures  will  adversely 
affect  access  to  health  care  for  the  30 
percent  of  our  Nation's  seniors  who 
live  in  rural  areas.  It  is  important  to 
remember  that  these  seniors  have  con- 
tributed an  equal  share  to  the  Medi- 
care trust  fund  and  deserve  to  get 
their  money's  worth. 

Rural  hospitals  are  trying  hard  to 
provide  care  with  a  variety  of  innova- 
tive programs,  but  financially  they  are 
barely  treading  water. 

It  is  clear  the  Medicare  Prospective 
Payment  System  [PPS]  has  not  been 
fair  to  rural  hospitals  from  its  incep- 
tion in  1983. 

However.  Mr.  Curtis  Erickson,  the 
only  one  of  17  Commissioners  on 
ProPAC  with  significant  rural  health 
care  experience  noted.  "ProPAC  did 
not  anticipate  the  extent  to  which 
rural  hospitals  would  have  major 
problems  under  the  system." 

Mr.  President,  it  is  entirely  possible 
that  the  reason  they  did  not  anticipate 
the  current  disaster  is  that  they  did 
not  consider  rural  America  to  be  im- 
portant. 

It  is  possible  that  the  inequity  of 
rural  America's  representation  on  the 
Commission  could  have  had  something 
to  do  with  this  inattention. 

It  is  possible  that  Mr.  Erickson,  the 
proverbial  lone  voice  in  the  wilderness. 


just  couldn't  get  the  attention  of  the 
other  ProPAC  members. 

Well.  Mr.  President,  it  was  very  clear 
to  the  members  at  the  hearing  that 
something  needs  to  be  done  to  make 
sure  that  ProPAC  never  again  forgets 
rural  America. 

The  resolution  we  submit  today 
makes  a  start  in  reintroducing  equity 
in  health  care  for  rural  America.  It  ex- 
presses our  strongly  held  view  that 
four  additional  Commissioners  with 
rural  health  care  experience  should  be 
appointed  to  ProPAC.  This  would 
raise  the  proportion  of  Commissioners 
with  a  knowledge  of  rural  issues  close 
to  the  proportion  of  seniors  whose 
access  they  are  supposed  to  be  protect- 
ing. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  many  of 
our  colleagues  will  join  us  in  our  call 
for  more  rural  representation  on 
ProPAC. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  joining  Senator  Baucus 
in  introducing  this  resolution  to  in- 
crease the  rural  representation  on  the 
Prospective  Payment  Assessment 
Commission  [ProPAC].  Rural  hospi- 
tals have  waited  too  long  for  a  fair 
shake.  Our  resolution  will  help  them 
get  their  due  by  making  sure  that 
rural  hospitals  have  a  strong  voice  in 
Washington,  where  policy  affecting 
them  is  made. 

Since  1983,  Congress  has  relied  on 
ProPAC  for  sound  advice  on  how  the 
prospective  payment  system  can  meet 
the  needs  of  all  senior  citizens,  regard- 
less of  whether  they  live  in  rural  com- 
munities or  in  cities. 

Since  1984.  unfairly  low  payments 
from  Medicare  have  closed  159  rural 
community  hospitals,  and  brought  an- 
other 700  to  the  brink  of  closing.  Two 
of  my  Iowa  hospitals  are  among  them. 
What's  wrong  with  this  picture?  For 
one  thing,  the  urban-rural  differential 
in  Medicare  payments  to  hospitals. 
Right  now,  urban  hospitals  receive  an 
average  of  40  percent  more  for  each 
case  than  rural  hospitals— for  provid- 
ing the  same  care,  urban  hospitals  get 
40  percent  more. 

Last  week  I  testified  before  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  in  favor  of  eliminat- 
ing the  urban-rural  differential  as 
soon  as  possible.  Rural  hospitals  de- 
serve payment  equity,  and  I  will  do  all 
I  can  to  see  they  get  it. 

My  testimony  was  received  very  fa- 
vorably by  Chairman  Bentsen.  Sena- 
tor Dole,  and  the  members  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee.  They  understand 
that  the  urban-rural  differential, 
while  it  was  meant  to  reimburse  all 
hospitals  fairly,  has  not  been  fair.  It 
has  bled  many  rural  hospitals  to 
death. 

To  my  surprise  and  disappointment, 
who  should  be  at  the  hearing  arguing 
against  helping  rural  hospitals? 
ProPAC.  ProPAC  has  been  asleep  at 
the  switch  while  payments  to  rural 
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hospitals  have  gone  off  track.  Instead, 
the  Commission  has  been  paying  more 
attention  to  the  problems  of  large 
urban  teaching  hospitals  than  to  the 
needs  of  our  rural  hospitals. 

And  why  is  that?  Just  a  look  at  the 
membership  of  this  Commission  gives 
you  a  good  idea:  only  1  of  17  Commis- 
sioners has  experience  in  a  rural  hos- 
pital. Mr.  President,  rural  hospitals  ac- 
count for  half  the  prospective  pay- 
ment system  hospitals.  Many  of  our 
Nation's  elderly  population  are  living 
in  rural  areas.  Simple  fairness  dictates 
that,  at  a  minimum,  a  third  of  ProPAC 
Commissioners  should  represent  rural 
areas,  if  not  half  of  them. 

This  resolution  will  increase  the 
rural  membership  of  ProPAC  so  that 
rural  hospitals  will  have  a  voice  on  the 
inside.  As  long  as  Congress  uses 
ProPAC  for  advice  on  Medicare,  I 
want  to  ensure  that  the  advice  we  get 
is  balanced  and  treats  all  hospitals 
fairly. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  taxation 
without  representation  was  one  of  the 
major  causes  of  the  American  revolu- 
tion. Today,  over  200  years  later,  our 
rural  hospitals  and  the  people  they 
serve  find  themselves  in  a  similar  situ- 
ation—grossly under  represented  on 
the  Federal  Commission  that  makes 
key  Medicare  policy  recommendations 
that  directly  affect  rural  communities. 

The  Prospective  Payment  Assess- 
ment Commission  [ProPAC]  was  es- 
tablished to  advise  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  on  Medi- 
care hospital  policy.  Yet,  despite  the 
fact  that  30  percent  of  all  Medicare 
patients  live  in  rural  America,  only  6 
percent  of  the  ProPAC  Commission- 
ers—1  out  of  17— has  direct  practical 
experience  with  the  difficulties  of  de- 
livering health  care  to  rural  communi- 
ties. This  is  both  unfair  and  unaccept- 
able. 

Last  Thursday,  the  sole  rural  hospi- 
tal representative  of  ProPAC.  Mr. 
Curtis  Erickson,  testified  before  us  on 
the  Finance  Committee.  While  recog- 
nizing the  sensitivity  and  professional- 
ism of  the  staff  and  members  of  the 
Commission,  he  did  aclmowledge  that 
he  felt  the  Commission  would  be 
better  served  by  more  representatives 
from  rural  communities. 

At  a  time  when  rural  hospital  after 
rural  hospital  is  being  forced  to  close, 
it  is  absolutely  imperative  that  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  Congress  receive 
policy  recommendations  from  those 
who  have  direct  experience  with  the 
problem.  Washington,  DC,  beltway 
bandits  and  representatives  from  large 
urban  cities  find  it  all  too  easy  to  casu- 
ally dismiss  rural  hospital  closures  as 
necessary  to  make  the  health  care 
system  more  efficient.  I  believe  it  is 
time  we  have  the  benefit  of  those  who 
are  from  rural  areas  and  who  have  a 
more  personal  understanding  of  what 
a  hospital  closure  means  to  the  com- 
munities affected. 


With  the  above  in  mind,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  Senator  Baucus  in 
sending  a  strong  message  to  the  HHS 
Secretary  and  to  ProPAC.  The  resolu- 
tion we  are  offering  today  simply 
states  it's  time  for  a  change.  It's  time 
to  recognize  that  it  is  essential  that  at 
least  25  percent  of  ProPAC's  member- 
ship be  comprised  of  people  with  dem- 
onstrated experience  in  providing  or 
developing  health  care  services  in 
rural  America.  And  finally,  it's  time  to 
make  a  change  now  by  appointing  four 
new  Conunissions  members  with  rural 
health  care  backgrounds. 

Mr.  President,  in  many  cases,  new 
perspectives  yield  new  and  improved 
ideas.  Most  of  us  on  the  Aging  Com- 
mittee I  chair,  as  well  as  the  Finance 
Committee  and  Senate  Rural  Health 
Caucus  I  am  proud  to  serve,  have  con- 
cluded that  we  certainly  could  use  a 
few  new  approaches  to  help  us  address 
the  immediate  concerns  of  rural  hospi- 
tals. The  resolution  we  are  introducing 
today  takes  a  small  but  important  step 
in  achieving  this  goal.  I  hope  all  our 
colleagues  will  join  us  in  taking  that 
step. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

COMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  announce  for  the  public  that  a 
field  hearing  has  been  scheduled 
before  the  full  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

The  hearing  will  take  place  Satur- 
day, May  20,  1989,  at  the  Lincoln 
Junior  High  School  Auditorium,  15th 
and  California  Streets.  Santa  Monica, 
CA,  at  10  a.m. 

The  purpose  of  the  hearing  is  to  ex- 
amine policies  to  combat  the  green- 
house effect,  as  well  as  likely  regional 
implications  for  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia. The  hearing  is  intended  to  offer 
Califomians  an  opportunity  to  learn 
about  the  potential  impact  of  global 
warming  on  the  State  and  to  examine 
State  initiatives  to  conserve  energy 
and  reduce  the  output  of  greenhouse 
gases. 

For  further  information,  please  con- 
tact Leslie  Black,  professional  staff 
member  on  the  full  committee,  at 
(202)  224-9607. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  OVERSIGHT  OF  GOVERNMENT 
MANAGEMENT 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Oversight  of  Government  Manage- 
ment, Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs,  will  hold  a  hearing  on  over- 
sight of  DOD's  inadequate  use  of  off- 
the-shelf  items,  on  Tuesday,  May  16, 
1989,  at  9:30  a.m.,  in  room  342  of  the 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  LANDS.  NATIONAL 
PARKS  AND  FORESTS 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  public 
that   a   hearing   has   been   scheduled 


before  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Lands,  National  Parks  and  Forests  of 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

The  hearing  will  take  place  on  May 
18,  1989,  beginning  at  9:30  a.m.  in 
room  SD-366  of  the  Dirksen  Senate 
Office  Building  in  Washington,  DC. 

The  purpose  of  the  hearing  is  to  re- 
ceive testimony  on: 

S.  737,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  acquire  certain 
lands  adjacent  to  the  boundary  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  National  Park  in  the 
State  of  Colorado; 

S.  267,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain 
lands  in  Idaho  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ken- 
neth Blevins  of  Kima,  ID; 

S.  319,  a  bill  to  effect  an  exchange  of 
lands  between  the  U.S.  Forest  Service 
and  the  Salt  Lake  City  Corp.,  within 
the  State  of  Utah,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

S.  393,  the  Camp  W.G.  Williams 
Land  Exchange  Act  of  1989;  and 

H.R.  310,  a  bill  to  remove  a  restric- 
tion on  land  in  Roanoke,  VA,  in  order 
for  that  land  to  be  conveyed  to  the 
State  of  Virginia  for  use  as  a  veterans' 
nursing  home. 

Because  of  the  limited  time  available 
for  the  hearing,  only  administration 
witnesses  will  be  invited  to  appear  at 
the  hearing.  However,  anyone  is  wel- 
come to  submit  written  testimony  for 
the  hearing  record.  Those  wishing  to 
submit  written  testimony  should  send 
two  copies  of  the  testimony  to  the 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands,  Na- 
tional Parks  and  Forests,  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  364 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building.  Wash- 
ington, DC  20510-6150. 

For  further  information,  please  con- 
tact David  Brooks  of  the  subcommit- 
tee staff  at  (202)  224-9863. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  ON  INVESTIGATIONS 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Special 
Committee  on  Investigations  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  be 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  on  May  10,  1989,  at  10 
a.m.  to  hold  hearings  pursuant  to 
Senate  Resolution  66,  section  21, 
agreed  February  28,  1989. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  MERCHANT  MARINE 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Merchant 
Marine  Subcommittee  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
May  10,  1989,  at  1:30  p.m.  to  hold  a 
hearing  on  the  Exxon  Valdez  oil  spiU 
focusing  on  oil  transportation  and 
tanker  safety. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  COBtMEHCE,  SCIENCE,  AND 
TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation and  the  National  Ocean 
Policy  Study,  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
May  10,  1989,  at  9:30  a.m.  to  hold  a 
hearing  on  the  status  of  the  Exxon 
Valdez  oilspill  cleanup  and  impact  of 
the  spill  on  Alaskan  natural  resources. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  SUPERFTJND,  OCEAN  AND 
WATER  PROTECTION 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mitte  on  Superfund,  Ocean  and  Water 
Protection,  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works,  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Wednesday,  May  10,  begin- 
ning at  10  a.m.,  to  conduct  an  over- 
sight hearing  to  examine  the  implica- 
tions of  and  responses  to  the  toxic  re- 
lease inventory  released  pursuant  to 
section  313  of  the  Emergency  Plan- 
ning and  Community  Right  to  Know 
Act 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  STRATEGIC  FORCES  AND 
NUCLEAR  DETERRENCE 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Strategic  Forces  and  Nucle- 
ar Deterrence  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  be  authorized  to  meet 
on  Wednesday.  May  10,  1989,  at  10 
a.m.  in  closed  session  to  receive  testi- 
mony on  operational  requirements  of 
the  Strategic  Air  Command  and  the 
fiscal  years  1990-91  budget  request  for 
strategic  forces.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  THE  HANDICAPPED 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  Handicapped,  of  the 
Conmiittee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources, be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Wednes- 
day, May  10,  1989.  at  9:30  a.m.  to  con- 
duct a  hearing  on  Americans  With 
Disabilities  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  THE  THE  CONSTITUTION 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  Constitution  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  May  10.  1989.  at  1:30 
p.m.,  to  hold  a  hearing  on  S.  675,  a  bill 
to  eliminate  discriminatory  barriers  to 
voter  registration.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  INTERNATIONAL  ECONOMIC 
POLICY.  TRADE,  OCEANS  AND  ENVIRONMENT 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  International  Economic 
Policy.  Trade,  Oceans  and  Elnviron- 
ment  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
May  10  at  9  a.m.,  to  hear  witnesses  on 
Inter-American  Development  Bank  re- 
plenishment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  be  authorized 
to  meet  on  May  10.  1989.  at  2  p.m.  in 
open  session  to  receive  testimony  on 
the  amended  defense  authorization  re- 
quest for  fiscal  years  1990  and  1991 
and  on  the  fiscal  year  1990-94.  5-year 
defense  plan. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


MOTHER'S  DAY  FOR  PEACE 
PROCLAMATION 


•  Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  this 
Sunday.  May  14,  1989,  will  be  Mother's 
Day,  a  day  on  which  millions  of  Amer- 
icans celebrate  the  meaning  of  family 
and  motherhood. 

The  act  of  having  a  child  and  giving 
birth  is  a  profound  statement  of  hope 
for  the  future.  It  is  a  commitment  to 
life  and  family  as  the  center  of  our 
meaning.  Generation  after  generation 
of  the  mothers  and  fathers  creating 
new  families  are  the  living  and  con- 
tinuing affirmation  and  celebration  of 
life. 

These  days,  we  often  find  ourselves 
worrying  about  whether  the  human 
race  can  even  survive,  because  of  the 
threat  of  nuclear  destruction.  This  is  a 
terrible  fear,  one  unknown  just  two 
generations  ago.  And  it  is  not  merely 
that  we  fear  the  destruction  of  our 
species,  but  the  world  itself  in  a  nucle- 
ar cataclysm. 

Even  if  we  can  avoid  a  nuclear  war, 
there  remains  the  ongoing  injury  to 
the  world  caused  by  the  nature  of  the 
arms  race  itself.  Resources  that  are 
desperately  needed  for  education,  de- 
velopment, nutrition,  shelter,  and 
other  essentials  of  life  are  squandered 
on  weapons.  The  arms  race  has  al- 
ready caused  significant  injury  to  the 
environment  from  radioactive  waste 
that  no  one  in  the  world  knows  what 
to  do  with.  Even  the  mere  possession 
of  weapons  by  the  military  forces  of 
the  world  has  caused,  and  continues  to 
cause,  outbreaks  of  both  new  conflicts 
and  new  waste. 

Today,  Americans  are  beginning  to 
recognize  that  the  greatest  threat  to 
our  national  security  comes  from  the 


loss  of  economic  strength  and  creative 
and  scientific  resources  as  a  result  of 
their  being  wasted  on  the  arms  race. 
We  have  real  needs  to  meet,  and  real 
problems  to  solve,  and  the  arms  race 
does  very  little  to  respond  to  either. 

We  are  beginning  to  see  new  think- 
ing from  nations  across  the  oceans. 
Japan  spends  little  of  its  national  re- 
sources on  the  military.  Japan's  in- 
creasing economic  power  in  compari- 
son to  the  United  States  teaches  us 
what  can  happen  when  one  nation 
uses  its  resources  productively  and  an- 
other does  not. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Soviet  Union 
has  begun  to  recognize  that  its  reli- 
ance on  military  power  has  drained  its 
resources  and  damaged  the  quality  of 
life  for  its  people.  Soviet  leaders  have 
appeared  to  recognize  that  it  must  go 
down  a  different  path  if  it  is  to  be  a 
great  nation  in  the  future. 

As  we  come  to  celebrate  Mother's 
Day  in  1989.  we  should  note  that  mil- 
lions of  Americans  have  come  to  recog- 
nize that  nuclear  war  represents  the 
greatest  threat  to  the  future  of  all 
children,  everywhere. 

The  Governors  of  Alaska  and  Wis- 
consin and  the  mayors  of  Santa  Bar- 
bara, CA,  and  Oak  Park.  IL,  have 
joined  this  year  to  proclaim  May  14, 
1989,  as  'Mother's  Day  For  Peace. " 

I  urge  Americans  wherever  they  aire 
this  Mother's  Day  to  celebrate  the  day 
in  honor  of  both  mothers  and  their 
continuing  work  toward  peace. 

I  ask  that  the  full  text  of  the  Moth- 
er's Day  proclamation  issued  by  these 
States  and  cities  be  included  in  full  in 
the  Record. 

The  text  of  the  proclamation  fol- 
lows: 


Mothers'  Day  Proclamation 

Whereas,  millions  of  mothers  and  grand- 
mothers recognize  that  the  ultimate  parent- 
ing issue  is  a  secure  future  for  all  children; 

Whereas.  Mothers'  Day  was  intended  by 
its  originator,  Julia  Ward  Howe,  in  1872.  as 
a  time  when  mothers  and  children  could 
come  together  to  speak  out  against  war  and 
to  work  for  peace; 

Whereas,  never  in  its  history  has  the 
United  States  faced  the  critical  decisions 
that  it  now  must  entrust  to  Congress  and 
the  President— decisions  about  the  threat  of 
nuclear  war,  proposed  massive  and  costly 
new  weapons  systems  and  the  delicate  proc- 
ess of  diplomatic  approaches  to  disarma- 
ment; 

Whereas,  the  nuclear  arms  race  affects 
the  quality  of  life  for  children  and  families 
by  redirecting  national  resources  away  from 
education,  health  care,  and  other  family 
support  services  to  weapons  of  mass  destruc- 
tion; 

Whereas,  nuclear  war  represents  the 
greatest  threat  to  the  future  of  all  children; 
and 

Whereas,  concerned  people  are  making 
statements  and  organizing  event*  and  local 
activities  to  focus  on  the  importance  of  pre- 
venting nuclear  war;  and  are  bringing  local 
and  national  attention  to  the  fact  that  mil- 
lions of  mothers  want  peace  and  a  future 
for  all  children; 
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Therefore,  the  Governors  of  Alaska  and 
Wisconsin  and  the  Mayors  of  Santa  Bar- 
bara. CA  and  Oak  Park.  IL  have  Joined  in 
the  proclamation  of  May  14.  1989  as  "Moth- 
ers' Day  for  Peace."* 


UMI 


THE  PRODUCT  LIABILITY  MESS 

•  Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  an  important  contribution 
to  the  ongoing  debate  on  product  li- 
ability reform.  In  today's  Washington 
Times,  economics  columnist  Warren 
Brookes  paints  a  compelling  portrait 
of  an  out-of-control  tort  liability 
system. 

At  a  time  when  America  is  locked  in 
a  life-and-death  competitive  struggle 
with  its  international  rivals,  we  can  ill 
afford  to  shackle  the  productive  tal- 
ents of  our  businesses  and  workers. 
But,  to  the  tune  of  $80  billion  a  year, 
that  is  in  fact  what  we  are  doing. 

In  San  Francisco  alone,  product  li- 
ability settlements  have  risen  by  1,016 
percent  over  the  last  two  decades.  And 
there  is  reason  to  fear  that  this  is  not 
an  isolated  outbreak  of  tort  madness, 
but  part  of  a  nationwide  trend. 

In  the  near  future,  I  will  be  intro- 
ducing a  bill  which  I  am  confident  will 
help  restore  a  measure  of  sanity  to  li- 
ability law.  The  need  could  not  be 
more  compelling. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  this  impor- 
tant article  by  Mr.  Brookes  be  includ- 
ed in  the  Recori). 
The  article  follows: 

Thk  High  Costs  op  Nader-Tort 
Today  in  Washington,  the  Committee  for 
Economic  Development  will  try  to  jump-re- 
start the  tort-liability  reform  movement  on 
Capitol  Hill  with  the  release  of  a  ISO-page 
study  of  the  effects  of  the  $80  billion  direct 
tort-liability  "tax"  on  US.  manufacturing 
unmatched  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 

The  larger  cost  of  this  tax  may  be  more 
than  $300  bUlion.  and  is  one  of  the  key  rea- 
sons the  VS.  economy  now  does  such  a  slow 
job  of  converting  technology  and  research 
into  marketable  products,  for  fear  of  mas- 
sive new  litigation  costs  arising  from  courts 
that  no  longer  recognize  any  limits  on  liabil- 
ity, nor  any  reasonable  standards  for  the  as- 
sessment of  responsibility. 

Unfortunately,  while  CED  has  a  powerful 
ally  on  Capitol  Hill  in  House  Elnergy  and 
Commerce  Chairman  John  Dingell.  it  faces 
formidable  enemies  in  Ralph  Nader  and  the 
American  Bar  Association,  whose  member- 
ship collectively  take  more  than  50  percent 
of  most  tort  liabUlty  settlements,  which  now 
exceed  $40  billion  a  year. 

BCr.  Nader's  hand  has  been  strengthened 
by  the  California  Supreme  Court,  which  last 
week  upheld  his  Proposition  103  which  rolls 
back  state  auto  insurance  rates  by  20  per- 
cent, and  makes  insurance  companies,  not 
the  courts,  the  villains  on  rates. 

While  California's  motorists  have  every 
right  to  be  upset  about  $2,000  a  year  car-in- 
surmnce  blllx,  just  as  municipalities  are  furi- 
ous over  $1  mUUon  premiums  on  play- 
grounds, the  chief  culprit  in  this  explosion 
was  not  so  much  the  self-serving  Insurance 
industry,  but  the  explosion  in  expensive  tort 
settlements  of  all  kinds,  from  auto  accidents 
to  product  lability.  (See  table.) 


That  explosion  is  largely  the  work  of  Na- 
derlte  judges  and  lawyers  attempting  to  use 
the  courts  to  pick  the  deep  pockets  of  corpo- 
rate America  in  the  interests  of  "social  jus- 
tice." 

In  March  1988.  for  example,  a  jury  or- 
dered the  Southern  California  Automobile 
Club  to  pay  a  couple  $3.3  million  in  damages 
for  failure  to  pay  a  $25,000  insurance  claim. 
Last  September  another  California  court 
awarded  $45  million  in  compensatory  dam- 
ages and  $85  million  in  punitive  damages  to 
a  San  Diego  couple  who  had  sold  their 
resort  to  a  Dallas  company  for  $2  million 
and  a  share  of  future  profits,  because  the 
resort  began  to  lose  money. 

This  kind  of  lunatic  litigation  is  a  key 
reason  why  in  California  bodily  Injury  and 
"pain  and  suffering"  claim  costs  and  court 
awards  have  skyrocketed  15.5  percent  a  year 
since  1983,  twice  as  fast  as  in  the  nation  as  a 
whole,  even  though  property-damage  claim 
frequency  has  been  virtually  flat. 

California  insurers  belatedly  tried  to  pro- 
mote the  idea  of  "no  fault  insurance."  but 
the  trial-lawyer  lobby.  Ralph  Nader's 
friends  in  the  liability  "business. "  effective- 
ly killed  that  idea,  just  as  they  have  watered 
it  away  in  most  states. 

When  states  have  tried  to  fight  back  by 
limiting  premium  increases,  an  insurance- 
supply  crisis  always  developed.  More  and 
more  drivers  wound  up  having  to  be  insured 
by  state-administered  "assigned  risk 
pools"— more  than  50  percent  of  the  drivers 
in  New  Jersey,  and  more  than  60  percent  in 
Massachusetts,  where  at  least  three  major 
insurance  companies  have  recently  bought 
their  way  out  of  that  state's  insurance 
market. 

The  origins  of  this  insurance  supply  and 
price  crisis  which  spawned  Proposition  103 
are  brilliantly  developed  in  one  of  the  most 
important  books  of  our  time,  Peter  Ruber's 
Liability— The  Legal  Revolution  and  Its 
Consequences"  (Basic  Boolis  1988). 

In  clear,  concise  prose  laced  with  hun- 
dreds of  examples.  Mr.  Ruber,  the  former 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  engi- 
neering professor  and  top  graduate  of  the 
Harvard  Law  School,  shows  how  a  genera- 
tion of  liberal  judges  and  lawyers  gradually 
repudiated  the  whole  law  of  contract  based 
on  individual  responsibility  and  consent, 
and  replaced  it  with  a  vastly  expanded 
notion  of  general  societal  "tort." 
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Under  this  new  theory,  accidents  are  so- 
cially costly,  and  the  law  should  encourage 
accident  prevention  not  by  assessing  fault, 
but  by  placing  the  liability  against  those 
most  likely  to  have  the  money  to  pay.  irre- 
spective of  fault. 

The  result  of  this  approach  was  but  to 
turn  the  courts  into  a  kind  of  unpredictable 
social  lottery  in  which  some  individuals 
could  strike  it  rich  with  the  right  lawyers 
and  sufficiently  large  corporate  targets  of 
opportunity,  but  all  at  costs  shifted  back  to 
workers  and  consumers,  rich  and  poor  alike, 
regressively. 


Under  this  new  "deep  pockets"  premise 
judges  and  juries  assessed  corporations  huge 
settlements  for  a  man  who  suffered  a  heart 
attack  because  of  a  lawn-mower  rope  too 
hard  to  pull:  a  driver  who  was  killed  driving 
over  100  mph  when  a  tire  exploded:  a  me- 
chanic who  exploded  a  tire  with  48  pounds 
of  pressure  to  make  it  fit  the  wrong  size  rim; 
a  teen-ager  pouring  cologne  over  a  candle 
and  getting  burned. 

The  greatest  Impact  of  this  new  "tort 
wave"  was  to  turn  the  insurance  principle 
upside  down  from  Insuring  known  individual 
risk  to  unknown  societal  third-party  claims. 
As  Mr.  Ruber  points  out,  "The  founders  of 
this  new  tort  principle  took  it  as  an  article 
of  faith  that  the  insurance  systems  would 
provide  a  broad  financial  umbrella  over  the 
expanding  new  tort  system. 

'But  they  were  clumsy  in  their  work  and 
remarkably  uninformed  about  how  insur- 
ance markets  really  operate.  In  the  end 
they  succeeded  in  sharply  increasing 
demand  for  liability  insurance,  but  they 
devastated  supply.  The  result  was  an  insur- 
ance crisis  eerily  reminiscent  of  the  endless 
gas  lines  during  the  Arab  oil  embargo." 

When  courts  extended  liabilities,  insur- 
ance companies  priced  up  and  hedged  in  the 
policies.  When  courts  then  tried  to  rewrite 
those  policies  retroactively,  companies 
stopped  writing  them  altogether. 

Insurance,  after  all,  is  a  contract  based  on 
predictable  risks  spread  over  a  defined  in- 
surance pool.  But,  as  Mr.  Ruber  writes: 
"Take  away  contract  [law]  and  there  is 
nothing  left  to  insurance;  either  bargains  of 
this  sort  are  enforceable  on  their  own  mutu- 
ally understood  and  accepted  terms  or  they 
will  not  be  written  at  all.  Legislative  inter- 
vention [Proposition  103]  was  then  all  but 
inevitable,  first  in  laws  that  attempted  to 
bludgeon  the  private  insurance  contracts 
into  submission,  then  through  insurance  di- 
rectly established  and  funded  by  govern- 
ment." 

That  is  where  Ralph  Nader  and  his  Propo- 
sition 103  advocates  are  now  taking  Califor- 
nia and  the  nation  in  all  forms  of  casualty 
and  property  Insurance,  and  the  only  sure 
winners  will  not  be  the  consumers  but  the 
lawyers,  even  as  insurance  rates  soar  and 
availability  dries  up  for  ordinary  middle- 
and  lower-income  folks. 

As  Peter  Huber  says  of  the  Naderite  tort 
liability  system  of  socializing  all  risks  and 
taxing  the  public  through  $80  billion  in 
hidden  costs  most  of  which  go  to  lawyers, 
"A  more  inefficient  and  regressive  scheme 
of  social  welfare  could  hardly  be  imagined." 
Author's  Update:  In  last  Wednesday's 
column  on  radon,  we  cited  a  news  item  that 
Ralph  Nader  receives  a  rebate  on  every 
radon  testing  kit.  Public  Citizen  (a  Nader 
group)  says  the  rebate  of  50  cente  per  kit  is 
paid  to  them  and  only  on  kits  purchased  by 
their  members.* 


CITIZENS  DEFEND  THEMSELVES 
WITH  HANDGUNS 

•  Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  Washington  Post,  an  item  speaks 
for  itself.  Every  year,  some  650,000 
citizens  defend  themselves  against  vio- 
lent crime  using  handgxms.  Florida 
State  Criminologist  Gary  Kleck  points 
this  out  in  a  scholarly  article,  "Crime 
Control  Through  the  Private  Use  of 
Armed  Force,"  in  the  February  1988 
issue  of  Social  Problems. 
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It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  the 
intruder  had  a  criminal  background.  If 
he  had  been  obliged  to  pay  the  price 
for  his  crimes,  the  individuals  in  this 
incident  would  not  have  been  subject- 
ed to  this  ordeal. 

In  any  event,  the  right  to  self  de- 
fense is  basic  and  necessary.  We  must 
not  leave  honest  citizens  defenseless 
against  those  who  seek  to  prey  on  the 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  article 
from  the  May  3.  1989  Washington 
Post  be  inserted  in  the  Record. 

Mni  Shaken  Aitkr  Intruder  Fatally 
Shot— "EmnsR  He  Was  Going  To  Be 
Dead  or  I  Was" 

(By  Debbie  M.  Price) 
Frail  and  thin  as  a  whip,  the  78-year-old 
man  sat  upright  on  the  porch  swing  and 
turned  down  the  radio.  His  hands  shook. 

"Pretty  torn  up  about  it,  yes,  I  guess  I 
am,"  he  said.  "If  it  weren't  for  [my  stepson) 
here  and  his  gun,  I'd  been  dead.  We'd  all 
been.  Sure  of  that." 

The  man  has  lived  for  two  dozen  years 
with  his  wife,  79,  and  her  son,  48,  in  the 
pretty  red-brick  house  set  back  from  the 
road  in  Seat  Pleasant.  They  have  watched 
the  neighborhood  change  and  they  have 
become  more  and  more  afraid. 

The  man  said  he  and  his  wife  were  getting 
dressed  Monday  morning  when,  he  said. 
Ernest  Lamont  Chase,  31,  tapped  out  the 
glass  in  the  kitchen  window  and  crawled 
inside.  The  elderly  man  met  Chase  coming 
down  the  hall. 

"He  grabbed  me  and  pushed  me  over  the 
bed  and  held  my  cane  against  my  neck," 
said  the  man,  who  asked  that  neither  his 
name  nor  address  be  printed  because  he 
fears  retaliation. 

"He  said  he  wanted  money.  I  hollered  [to 
my  stepson)  and  he  come  miming." 

Chase  turned  on  the  man's  stepson  with 
the  cane  and  the  two  began  struggling  down 
the  hall,  through  the  kitchen  and  into  the 
living  room,  breaking  furniture  as  they 
went,  the  men  said. 

In  the  living  room,  the  stepson,  managed 
to  reach  under  the  cushions  of  his  easy 
chair  and  get  his  gun,  a  9mm  Smith  & 
Wesson  pistol  loaded  with  hollow-point  bul- 
lets the  men  said. 

"I  only  tried  to  clip  the  guy.  Hit  him  low 
in  the  gut  first,  but  he  was  crazy  up  on 
drugs  or  something  and  he  just  kept 
coming,"  the  stepson  said. 

"I  didn't  have  no  choice  but  to  aim  at  his 
head,"  he  said. 

Chase,  who  lived  in  Seat  Pleasant,  was 
pronounced  dead  at  12:40  p.m.  at  Prince 
George's  Hospital  Center,  police  said. 

The  stepson  said  police  told  him  that 
Chase  was  shot  seven  times. 

Officers  found  a  folding  knife  with  an 
eight-inch  blade  in  Chase's  pocket,  the  man 
said. 

Chase  had  two  convictions,  a  misdemean- 
or narcotics  charge  in  1985  and  a  burglary 
charge  for  which  he  received  a  six-month 
suspended  sentence  and  three  years'  proba- 
tion last  September,  according  to  court 
records. 

Prince  George's  county  police  said  yester- 
day they  do  not  plan  to  file  charges  against 
the  man  who  did  the  shooting. 

A  spokeswoman  for  the  state's  attorney 
office  said  that  the  office  wUl  review  the 
case  after  police  complete  their  investiga- 
tion. 


The  stepson,  stooped,  whiskered  and  look- 
ing years  older  than  48,  has  been  hunting 
since  he  was  5  years  old  and  is  no  stranger 
to  guns. 

As  he  talked  about  killing  a  man— some- 
thing he  said  he  hoped  he  never  would  have 
to  do— he  sat  his  beer  on  the  concrete  slab 
of  the  front  porch  and  tilted  his  chair 
against  the  brick. 

His  right  eye  was  red  with  broken  blood 
vessels,  his  nose  bruised,  his  hand  scraped. 

The  police,  he  said,  arrived  within  a 
minute  of  his  call,  took  many  photographs 
and  carried  his  9mm  pistol  off  with  them 
when  they  left  the  house. 

"Sure  is  a  good  gun.  Hope  I  get  it  back," 
he  said.  "But  if  I  don't,  I  got  plenty  of 
others." 

Then  he  disappeared  into  the  house  and 
emerged  a  minute  later.  He  hefted  a  .44 
magnum  pistol,  nickel-plated  and  long  In 
the  barrel  and  pointed  it  at  an  oak  tree 
across  the  yard. 

He  calls  the  gun  "Dirty  Harry. " 

"It's  not  a  very  good  feeling  to  have  to 
shoot  someone,"  the  stepson  said.  "Don't 
like  it  a  bit,  but  I  knew  either  he  was  going 
to  be  dead  or  I  was  going  to  be  dead.  I  ain't 
dead.  "• 


TERRY  ANDERSON 
•  Mr.    MOYNIHAN.    Mr.    President, 
today  marks  the  1,516th  day  of  captiv- 
ity for  Terry  Anderson  in  Beirut. 

I  ask  that  an  October  25,  1986,  arti- 
cle from  Editor  and  Publisher  maga- 
zine be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  article  follows: 

The  Bdck  Stops  Here 
(By  M.L.  Stein) 


(Media  accused  of  not  doing  enough  to 
help  free  AP's  Terry  Anderson  by  condon- 
ing the  Reagan  administration's  policy  of 
"quiet  diplomacy") 

Relatives  of  two  Americans  being  held 
hostage  In  Lebanon  assailed  the  press  last 
week  for  allegedly  letting  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration get  away  with  stalling  on  ef- 
forts to  free  them. 

Describing  her  captive  brother.  Associated 
Press'  Terry  Anderson  as  a  "truly  dedicated 
journalist,"  Peggy  Say  told  an  audience  of 
some  500  news  executives:  "We  know  what 
Terry  Anderson  did  for  you.  Now  I  must  ask 
the  question:  what  have  you  done  for  Terry 
Anderson?  He's  a  fellow  journalist  and  he 
has  been  In  deep  trouble  for  19  months. 
Have  you  reached  out  your  hand  to  him? 
How  long  are  you  going  to  sit  back  and  let 
him  suffer  while  our  government  pursues 
the  course  of  'quiet  diplomacy?'  " 

Say.  who  appeared  on  a  panel.  "The  Pes- 
tering Sore"  at  the  Associated  Press  Manag- 
ing Editors  convention  in  Cincinnati  Oct.  21. 
later  charged  at  a  news  conference  that 
"the  press  has  not  done  its  job"  in  seeking 
answers  on  the  Lebanon  hostage  situation 
from  the  U.S.  government. 

She  was  joined  on  the  panel  by  the  Rev. 
Lawrence  Jenco,  a  recently  released  hos- 
tage, and  Eric  R.  Jacobsen  whose  father. 
David,  has  been  held  by  guerrillas  for  more 
than  500  days. 

Both  Say  and  Jacobsen  were  bitterly  criti- 
cal of  government  reaction  to  the  kidnap- 
pings, but  they  also  scored  the  press  for  not 
asking  tougher  questions  when  administra- 
tion officials  claim  they  are  seeking  the  hos- 
tages' freedom  through  "quiet  diplomacy." 

Say  declared:  "I  have  yet  to  hear  anyone 
confront  (President  Reagan)  and  ask,  what 
is  quiet  diplomacy?"  Prove  to  us  what  you 


are  doing.  There  has  to  be  a  time  when  we 
force  the  administration  to  acknowledge 
that  quiet  diplomacy  is  not  working." 

The  panelists  also  disputed  government 
statements  that  the  captives  are  held  by 
"faceless  terrorists"  or  "shadowy  figures," 
contending  that  the  kidnappers  have  been 
Identified. 

The  media  should  be  more  probing  on  this 
matter  as  well,  they  added.  "How  long  are 
you  going  to  let  him  (Anderson)  suffer 
while  our  government  pursues  the  course  of 
quiet  diplomacy?"  Say  demanded. 

"For  Terry  Anderson  the  buck  stops  right 
here  in  this  room.  You're  the  people  he  put 
his  behind  on  the  line  for.  You're  the  smart 
guys  .  .  .  the  ones  who  know  how  to  ask  the 
right  questions.  You  know  who  to  go  to. 
You  know  how  to  make  Terry  Anderson  an 
issue. 

"Eventually,  Terry  will  come  out  and  he's 
going  to  ask,  what  did  you  do  for  me?'  " 

Jacobsen  appealed  to  the  press  "as  a  cata- 
lyst of  public  concern  .  .  .  and  as  a  watchdog 
of  American  rights,  values  and  freedoms""  to 
alert  people  to  what  he  termed  the  'blatant 
inconsistencies"  of  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion in  handling  the  Lebanon  hostage  crisis. 
Both  Jacobsen  and  Say  contended  the 
Government  made  deals  in  the  TWA  hijack- 
ing and  the  arrest  In  Russia  of  American 
journalist  Nicholas  Daniloff,  but  refuses  to 
take  similar  action  in  connection  with  their 
relatives  and  others  held  by  Lebanese  mus- 
llms. 

"I  want  your  help  In  finding  out  why  rep- 
resentatives from  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report  were  welcomed  to  meet  immediately 
with  top  White  House  and  State  Depart- 
ment officials,  when  we  were  denied  this  for 
months,"  Jacobsen  told  his  press  audience. 

"I  want  to  know,"  he  continued,  "why  the 
administration  is  willing  to  communicate 
and  even  meet  with  Soviet  officials,  private- 
ly and  publicly,  but  refuses  to  do  the  same 
for  my  father  and  the  men  with  whom  he  is 
held." 

Calling  the  press  a  "court  of  last  resort, " 
Jacobsen  asserted  "the  time  for  cross-exami- 
nation is  long  overdue.  I  ask  you.  as  mem- 
bers of  the  news  media,  to  assume  your  role 
as  counsel  for  the  defense  of  these  Innocent 
men.  Too  many  questions  have  been  left  un- 
answered. Don't  back  off  until  you  get  the 
answers  that  are  required."' 

Father  Jenco  said  that  "Perhaps  the  time 
has  come  to  speak  and  write,  not  about  ter- 
rorism, but  the  causes  of  terrorism.  I  believe 
the  American  people  are  asking  why  the 
Middle  East  is  such  a  violent  place.  I  would 
hope  to  see  more  articles  on  the  causes,  not 
the  effects  of  terrorism." 

Later.  APME  president  James  F.  Daubel, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Freemont 
(Ohio)  News-Messenger,  announced  to  the 
convention  that  a  tape  of  the  panel  was 
being  sent  to  the  White  House  that  day 
with  an  invitation  for  an  administration  rep- 
resentative to  come  to  the  conference  and 
Einswer  Say  and  Jacobsen"s  complaints. 

Walter  Mears,  AP  vice  president  and  exec- 
utive editor,  said  AP  is  "pursuing  every 
avenue"  for  Anderson's  release  but  he  con- 
tended the  time  was  not  right  to  reveal  the 
agency's  file  on  the  steps  it  has  taken. 

But  later,  Mears  also  raised  some  ques- 
tions about  the  Reagan  administrations 
handling  of  the  Anderson  matter. 

"I  have  nothing  against  quiet  diplomacy." 
Mears  said,  "as  long  as  it  is  active  quiet  di- 
plomacy and  so  long  as  it  isn't  covering  up 
inaction.  I  continue  to  hope  and  trust  that 
this  is  not  the  case  and  that  there  is  a  con- 
tinuing pr(x;ess."" 
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The  theme  of  terrorism  was  continued  in 
a  luncheon  speech  by  former  New  York 
Daily  News  editor  Michael  J.  O'Neill,  who 
suggested  that  the  defunct  National  News 
Council  might  be  revived  to  deal  with  media 
excess  in  covering  hostage  incidents. 

O'Neill,  author  of  the  book  Terrorist 
Spectaculars:  Should  TV  Coverage  Be 
Curbed?  labeled  television  "overwhelmingly 
the  dominant  medium"  in  terrorism,  Eulding 
that  it  not  only  covers  such  events  but  often 
becomes  a  participant." 

Referring  to  the  TWA  hijacking,  as  a  clas- 
sic case  in  point,  the  speaker  said:  "In  these 
conditions,  television  literally  changes  the 
course  of  events.  It  alters  official  positions. 
It  affects  outcomes." 

O'NeUl,  who  noted  that  he  once  opposed 
the  National  News  Council,  conunented  that 
It  could  be  resurrected  in  a  different  form  in 
which  it  would  center  on  professional  im- 
provement, not  passing  judgment. 

"Stripped  of  its  judicial  pretense,"  he  ex- 
plained, the  Council  could  provide  an  inde- 
pendent forum  for  airing  journalistic  prob- 
lems, its  original  intent. 

Asked  from  the  audience  for  more  detail 
on  his  change  of  heart,  O'Neill  said  he  origi- 
nally was  against  the  Council  t>ecause  it 
consisted  of  a  'bunch  of  judges.  The  whole 
atmosphere  was  wrong." 

He  said  he  would  again  fight  a  media 
council  that  attempted  to  impose  judgment, 
but  would  support  one  that  examined 
means  of  improving  journalism. 

The  speaker  asserted  that  reporters 
"should  be  citizens  first  and  journalists 
second.  In  terrorism  stories  especially, 
where  lives  are  at  stake,  they  should  show 
more  restraint  than  their  nature  usually 
allows  in  revealing  government  tactics  or 
military  moves."« 


UMI 


ANNE  PRANK  DAY 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  express  my  pleasure  toward 
the  passage  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 65,  a  joint  resolution  honoring 
June  12  as  Anne  Prank  Day.  It  is  her 
rightful  day  of  remembrance;  she 
would  have  been  60  on  June  12  had  it 
not  been  for  the  Nazi  Holocaust. 

Nothing  in  modem  history  stained 
the  soul  of  mankind  more  than  the 
millions  of  innocent  men,  women,  and 
children  who  suffered  and  died  under 
the  opressive  hand  of  Adolf  Hitler. 
The  immense  tragedy  of  the  slaughter 
of  over  6  million  Jews  in  Europe 
during  the  Holocaust  is  of  such  enor- 
mity that  it  is  sometimes  lost  on  an  in- 
dividual. Through  our  own  incompre- 
hension we  are  sometimes  anesthe- 
tized to  an  event  which  should  remain 
seared  in  otir  memories  forever. 

In  an  attempt  to  prevent  the  world 
from  ever  repeating  such  evil,  we  keep 
vlgllence  so  that  the  Holocaust,  or  op- 
pression in  any  form,  does  not  plague 
mankind  again.  Therefore,  we  honor 
June  12.  Anne  Frank's  birthday,  as 
Anne  Frank  Day.  As  this  is  the  44th 
anniversary  of  the  liberation  of 
Europe  from  Nazi  control,  the  Anne 
Frank  Center  in  New  York  City  will  be 
hosting  the  exhibit.  Anne  Frank  in  the 
World— 1929-1945.  This  exhibit  will  be 
occurring  simultaneously  in  Amster- 
dam and  Frankfurt. 


In  New  York  City  the  center  will  be 
honoring  professor  Elie  Wlesel  of 
Boston  University,  who  I  have  recom- 
mended for  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize, 
with  the  first  annual  Anne  Prank 
award.  Through  the  efforts  of  people 
like  Anne  Prank  and  Elie  Wiesel.  we 
are  reminded  of  what  we  must  never 
forget  and  we  have  been  shown  how 
indomitable  the  human  spirit  is. 

We  are  reminded  when  we  hear  first- 
hand how  a  boy  named  Elie  who  was 
so  hungry  that  he  stole  a  piece  of 
bread  from  his  father  on  a  train  bound 
for  Auschwitz— later  to  watch  his 
father  die  before  him— could  become 
one  of  the  foremost  spokesmen  for  the 
hope  of  humanity.  We  are  moved 
when  reading  a  little  girl's  diary  that 
conveys  the  fears,  hopes,  and  frustra- 
tions of  a  13-year-old,  only  to  realize 
that  this  little  girl  is  in  hiding  with 
her  family  delaying  their  inevitable 
death  at  the  hands  of  a  ruthless,  occu- 
pying army.  The  inspiration  we  are 
provided  by  these  and  others  like 
them  is  what  allows  us  to  emerge  from 
such  a  human  catastrophe  and  still  be- 
lieve that  there  is  hope  for  mankind. 

We  always  must  keep  in  mind  what 
Anne  Prank  means  to  us  and  how  and 
why  she  died.* 


NEW  YORK  CITY'S  SCHOOLS 
CHANCELLOR  RICHARD  R. 
GREEN 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
today,  I  am  saddened  to  inform  my 
colleagues  that  New  York  City  and 
New  York  State  citizens  have  lost  a 
valuable  leader.  Chancellor  for  the 
Public  Schools  of  New  York  City. 
Richard  R.  Green  died  this  morning. 
Chancellor  Green  was  inauguarated  in 
January  1988  and  came  to  New  York 
from  the  city  of  Minneapolis,  where 
he  served  as  superintendent  of 
schools.  His  arrival  was  rightfully 
greeted  with  enthusiasm  and  hope. 

Chancellor  Green  emerged  as  a  child 
of  Minneapolis'  Sumer-Field  housing 
project  to  become  his  hometown's  first 
black  high  school  athletic  team  coach, 
first  black  principal,  and  first  black  su- 
perintendent. He  had  attended  local 
Augsberg  College  on  a  basketball 
scholarship  and  in  1973  earned  a  doc- 
torate at  Harvard,  his  education  par- 
tially funded  by  local  foundations. 
Chancellor  Green  had  convinced  these 
benefactors  that  it  would  be  a  good  in- 
vestment. He  was  correct. 

His  responsibilities  in  New  York  City 
would  have  been  daunting  to  many. 
He  had  the  assignment  of  caring  for 
nearly  1  million  children,  responsible 
for  their  educational  lives.  Not  a  small 
task. 

Mr.  President.  Chancellor  Green  ac- 
cepted this  challenge  with  irmovation 
and  concern.  His  first  and  foremost 
priority,  he  reiterated,  was  children. 
He  consistently  questioned  how  pro- 
grams would  affect  children  directly  in 


the  classroom.  He  viewed  education  as 
a  year-round  process  and  sought  a  con- 
nection between  children  and  schools 
as  early  in  life  as  possible.  Next,  he  un- 
derstood the  importance  of  teachers. 
He  worked  to  involve  teachers  in 
policy  decisions  and  sought  to  instill  a 
new  respect  for  teachers.  Finally, 
Chancellor  Green  knew  that  parents 
had  to  be  involved  in  the  education  of 
their  children. 

With  a  realistic  yet  visionary  eye. 
Chancellor  Green  saw  the  school  as  an 
integral,  vital  part  of  a  modem,  trou- 
bled community.  In  the  New  York 
Times,  he  stated:  "I  see  schools  ais 
places  that  feed  children,  educate 
their  parents,  and  provide  early  child- 
hood education.  Schools  are  the  place 
where  antidrug  programs  will  take 
place  and  where  AIDS  will  be  debated 
and  understood  more  clearly.  They 
must  become  the  most  important  fact 
of  the  urban  community."  I  fully 
agree. 

These  were  his  goals,  amidst  a 
sprawling,  difficult  system.  Chancellor 
Green  did  not  balk  before  this  system. 
He  realistically  recognized  that 
schools  had  to  be  safe  to  be  effective. 
He  put  the  creation  of  new  schools 
and  the  improvement  of  the  physical 
plant  as  a  high  priority.  He  outlawed 
beepers— used  by  drug  dealers— in 
schools  and  insisted  that  students 
attend  school  or  face  the  conse- 
quences. It  seemed  to  work. 

Of  course,  as  befits  an  able  man  as- 
signed to  a  formidable  task,  expecta- 
tions were  great.  But,  Chancellor 
Green's  priorities  were  not  to  meet 
every  expectation  placed  upon  him. 
His  priority  was  children.  As  Chancel- 
lor Green  stated  at  a  meeting  in  As- 
toria, Queens,  "It  is  children  that 
bring  me  to  this  city."  The  city  and 
the  city's  children  shall  not  forget  him 
or  his  work  to  improve  the  education 
and  very  lives  of  the  children  of  New 
York  City.« 


NATIONAL  BICENTENNIAL  COM- 
PETITION ON  THE  CONSTITU- 
TION AND  BILL  OP  RIGHTS 

•  Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President, 
during  1987  our  Nation  celebrated  the 
bicentennial  of  the  framing  of  the 
Constitution.  In  1991,  we  will  celebrate 
another  bicentennial:  the  ratification 
of  the  Bill  of  Rights.  Celebrations  for 
these  historic  events  create  an  oppor- 
tunity to  educate  young  people  on  the 
history  and  principles  of  the  docu- 
ments which  formed  our  country's 
Government.  Such  an  opportunity  is 
available  through  the  National  Bicen- 
tennial Competition  on  the  Constitu- 
tion and  Bill  of  Rights." 

The  competition  is  an  extensive  pro- 
gram to  educate  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary school  students. 

I  am  proud  that  a  team  from  Cedar 
Palls  High  School.  Cedar  Falls.   lA. 
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represents  Iowa.  These  fine  young  in- 
dividuals have  studied  hard  to  reach 
the  national  finals. 

The  members  of  the  Iowa  team  are: 
Chris  Babinat,  Melissa  Bamholtz, 
Marc  Barry,  Jonathon  Brundrett, 
Aaron  Cain,  Brooke  Carey,  Eric  Col- 
lins, Warren  Curry,  Brenda  Dahlin, 
Jackie  Dewey,  Aaron  Durchenwald, 
Sarah  Fisher,  Barbara  FYanke,  Nicole 
Prink,  Jerod  Gross,  Matt  Gutknecht, 
Jason  Hamrock,  Rick  Hansen,  Zach 
Johnson,  Darcy  Juhl,  Susan  Kerns, 
Kimberly  Knight,  Sheryl  Rammels- 
berg. 

These  students  were  guided  to  their 
success  by  their  instructor,  Kelvin 
Schuchart.  While  also  receiving  assist- 
ance from  the  district  coordinator, 
Linda  Martin;  and  Barbara  Romar,  the 
State  coordinator. 

The  competition  was  funded  by  Con- 
gress and  cosponsored  by  the  Commis- 
sion on  the  Bicentermial  of  the  U.S. 
Constitution.  The  program's  curricu- 
lum, developed  by  the  Center  for  Civic 
Education,  is  designed  for  a  wide  range 
of  achievements,  complementing  regu- 
lar school  curriculum. 

The  curriculum  focuses  on  the  un- 
derlying principles  of  our  constitution- 
al democracy  and  constitutional  histo- 
ry. It  fosters  civic  competence  and  re- 
sponsibility through  better  under- 
standing of  the  Constitution  and  Bill 
of  Rights. 

Mr.  President,  the  Constitution  and 
Bill  of  Rights  form  the  backbone  of 
this  great  Nation.  Educating  our 
young  people  in  the  principles  and 
values  of  the  Constitution  and  Bill  of 
Rights  is  paramount  to  civic  conscious- 
ness. These  young  people  are  the 
future  of  America.  Their  decisions  will 
form  tomorrow's  policies.  I  am  proud 
of  the  students  from  Cedar  Palls  High 
School  who  represent  Iowa.  I  com- 
mend each  one  of  them  on  their  hard 
work.  It  was  indeed  a  pleasure  meeting 
them  during  their  stay  in  Washing- 
ton.* 


Stanley's  service  to  the  State  and 
Nation  spanned  decades.  In  1952  he 
ran  for  Congress,  back  in  the  days 
when  Connecticut  elected  a  represent- 
ative at-large,  in  addition  to  represent- 
atives from  districts.  He  served  as  ad- 
minstrative  assistant  to  two  U.S.  Rep- 
resentatives, and  held  a  variety  of  ap- 
pointive posts  in  Connecticut. 

Stanley  also  provided  valuable  serv- 
ice to  me  personally.  He  served  for 
many  years  as  an  unofficial  liaison  to 
Connecticut's  Polish  community,  pro- 
viding me  with  valuable  assistance  in 
drafting  legislation  concerning  immi- 
gration issues.  He  also  was  very  help- 
ful in  connection  with  my  visit  to 
Poland  several  years  ago. 

The  friendship  between  Stanley  Pri- 
byson  smd  my  family  extends  back  to 
an  earlier  generation  of  Dodds.  He  was 
very  close  to  my  father  Thomas  Dodd, 
and  provided  at  least  as  much  service 
to  my  father  as  he  did  to  me. 

Stanley  Pribyson  was  close  to  my 
family  for  a  good  number  of  years.  It 
is  rare  that  a  person  comes  along  who 
carries  with  him  such  a  strong  sense  of 
service  and  devotion  to  a  cause.  I  will 
greatly  miss  his  assistance;  I  will  miss 
his  friendship  even  more.* 


STANLEY  PRIBYSON 

•  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
ment on  the  recent  passing  of  a  good 
Democrat,  a  good  American,  and  a 
dear  friend  of  mine,  Stanley  Pribyson. 
To  the  people  of  Connecticut,  Stan- 
ley was  a  devoted  public  servant  and  a 
good  citizen.  After  his  retirement  in 
1980  from  the  position  of  District  Di- 
rector for  the  United  States  Savings 
Bonds  Division  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, Stanley  found  he  could  not 
remain  outside  of  public  service,  and  2 
years  ago  he  accepted  Governor  Wil- 
liam O'Neill's  invitation  to  serve  on 
the  Coimecticut  State  Gaming  Policy 
Board.  He  was  active  in  a  variety  of 
charitable  organizations,  including  the 
Hartford  Lodge  of  Elks  and  the 
Knights  of  Columbus. 


Although  the  legislation  makes  a 
number  of  changes  to  the  tax  credit,  it 
also  continues  some  of  the  successful 
aspects  of  the  program.  The  program 
continues  to  focus  on  those  who  are 
most  in  need.  The  credit  is  targeted  to 
families  with  an  income  of  60  percent 
of  less  of  the  median,  and  it  insures 
that  these  families  pay  no  more  than 
30  percent  of  their  income  for  rent. 

As  the  ranking  member  of  the  Hous- 
ing Subcommittee,  I  have  worked 
closely  with  Senators  Mitchell  and 
Danforth  attempting  to  insure  that 
tax  subsidies  for  housing  work  in  con- 
junction with  direct  housing  subsidies. 
I  have  been  impressed  with  the  leader- 
ship exhibited  by  my  two  colleagues 
and  I  am  uplifted  by  their  commit- 
ment in  focusing  on  our  Nation's  hous- 
ing problems.  As  Senator  Cranston 
and  I  continue  our  bipartisan  effort  to 
provide  a  comprehensive  housing 
strategy  for  our  Nation,  I  look  forward 
to  a  continued  working  relationship 
with  the  leaders  in  this  area  on  the  Fi- 
nance Committee.* 


LOW-INCOME  TAX  CREDIT 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  legislation  intro- 
duced by  my  distinguished  colleagues. 
Senators  Mitchell  and  Danforth, 
which  improves  and  extends  one  of 
the  most  successful  tax  subsidies  as- 
sisting low-  and  moderate-income  fam- 
ilies today.  I  am  plesised  to  join  my  col- 
leagues who  have  been  key  national 
leaders  in  the  area  of  tax  subsidies  for 
housing  and  I  look  forward  to  working 
with  them  as  the  Congress  designs  a 
comprehensive  national  housing 
policy. 

On  December  31,  1989,  the  low- 
income  housing  tax  credit  will  expire. 
This  tax  credit  provides  an  efficient 
incentive  to  the  private  sector  to 
produce  houLsing  for  low-  and  moder- 
ate-income families.  Created  in  1986. 
this  tax  credit  has  proven  to  be  a  key 
form  of  gap  funding  to  produce 
needed  housing  around  the  Nation. 

The  legislation  introduced  by  Sena- 
tors Danforth  and  Mitchell  makes 
the  low-income  housing  tax  credit  a 
permanent  program.  This  will  rid  the 
Congress  of  annual  piecemeal  exten- 
sions of  the  program.  In  addition,  the 
legislation  makes  a  number  of  im- 
provements to  the  credit.  Revisions 
have  been  made  to  use  fully  the  allo- 
cated amount  of  tax  credit,  to  extend 
the  duration  of  low-income  use.  and  to 
allow  the  tax  credit  to  work  effectively 
with  tax-exempt  bonds  and  other 
housing  subsidies.  In  general,  this  leg- 
islation insures  that  the  tax  credit  is 
responsive  to  the  critical  housing 
needs  in  a  broad  array  of  housing  mar- 
kets around  the  Nation. 


THE  ACT  FOR  BETTER  CHILD 
CARE  [ABC].  S.  5 

•  Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
asked  to  be  added  to  S.  5  the  Act  for 
Better  Child  Care,  as  a  cosponsor.  I 
have  chosen  to  do  this  because  there  is 
a  great  need  for  more  and  better  child 
care  facilities  in  Lousiana  and 
throughout  the  United  States.  This 
need  has  gone  unaddressed  for  too 
long,  and  I  would  like  to  see  child  care 
legislation  passed  as  soon  as  possible. 

I  would,  however,  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  express  a  few  concerns 
that  I  have  about  specific  provisions  in 
the  ABC  bill. 

Nationally,  about  one-third  of  all 
child  care  services  are  provided  by  reli- 
giously based  child  care  facilities.  The 
important  role  of  church-based  child 
care  is,  if  anything,  greater  in  Lou- 
siana than  elsewhere.  The  current  pro- 
visions of  S.  5,  as  approved  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources,  were  they  to  be 
broadly  interpreted,  carry  the  poten- 
tial of  limiting  the  availability  of  child 
care  from  this  source.  Our  goal  here  is 
to  increase  access,  so  we  must  be  very 
careful  how  we  proceed.  I  would  favor 
an  approach  that  placed  a  greater  pri- 
ority on  ensuring  that  parents  had  the 
option  of  placing  their  children  in  set- 
tings of  their  own  choosing,  and  this 
includes  the  church-based  option. 

S.  5  calls  for  the  development  of  na- 
tional minimal  standards  for  federally 
supported  child  care.  I  support  the 
concept  of  reasonable  minimum  stand- 
ards, especially  In  the  areas  of  health 
and  safety.  There  are  more  than 
enough  precedents  wherein  Federal 
programs  require  that  minimum 
standards  be  met  as  a  condition  of 
funding.  I  am  not  convinced  that  the 
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proper  forum  for  the  development  or 
enforcement  of  minimum  standards 
should  lie  so  heavily  with  the  Federal 
Government.  I  would  favor  a  greater 
role  for  the  States  in  developing,  im- 
plementing, and  enforcing  standards 
for  child  care. 

In  voicing  my  support  for  the  ABC 
bill,  I  do  not  mean  to  rule  out  my  sup- 
port for  some  of  the  other  approaches 
to  the  child  care  issue  that  have  been 
proposed.  President  George  Bush  has 
expressed  a  commitment  to  improving 
the  day  care  situation  in  the  United 
States,  and  has  put  forward  his  own 
proposal.  I  believe  that  we  should  give 
due  consideration  to  the  needs  of 
mothers  who  choose  to  stay  at  home 
and  care  for  their  children,  or  place 
their  children  in  less  formal  child  care 
arrangements. 

Again,  Mr.  President,  I  feel  strongly 
that  we  need  to  move  quickly  to  ad- 
dress the  day  care  crisis.  We  need  to 
develop  a  national  commitment  not 
only  to  getting  assistance  to  low 
income  families  for  their  immediate 
day  care  needs,  but  a  means  of  build- 
ing the  child  care  infrastructure, 
which  is  now  sorely  lacidng. 

The  ABC  bill  is  the  immediate  vehi- 
cle for  consideration  and  I  am  confi- 
dent that,  building  on  this  measure, 
we  can  quickly  address  the  need  for 
child  care  in  a  fair,  bipartisan  way. 
that  takes  into  account  the  varying 
needs  of  families  throughout  the 
United  States.* 


UMI 


SENATE  REPUBLICAN  CONFER- 
ENCE TASK  FORCE  ON  HISPAN- 
IC AFFAIRS 

•  Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  call  the  Senate's  attention  to  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Senate  Republican  Con- 
ference Task  Force  on  Hispanic  Af- 
fairs. Comprised  of  Senators  Arm- 
strong, D'Amato.  Dole.  Dohenici. 
Gramm.  Grassley.  Hatch.  Mack. 
McCain,  Simpson.  Wilson,  and 
myself,  our  task  force  seeks  to  exam- 
ine the  impact  of  public  policy  on  the 
Hispanic  community  in  such  su-eas  as 
economic  development,  employment, 
education  and  literacy,  health  care 
and  others.  It  also  provides  a  forum 
for  Hispanic  Americans  to  raise  aware- 
ness and  support  on  the  national  level 
for  key  issues  facing  the  Hispanic  com- 
munity. 

Pounded  in  October  1987.  the  task 
force  concentrated  its  efforts  during 
the  100th  Congress  on  studying  some 
of  the  major  problems  facing  the  His- 
panic community.  After  a  series  of 
meetings  and  inquiries,  and  with  the 
contributions  of  Hispanic  Americans 
around  the  country,  the  task  force  re- 
leased an  initial  report  entitled,  "His- 
panics:  Talent  for  America's  Future." 
The  report's  recommendations  includ- 
ed: 

Improved  employment  recruitment 
of  Hispanics  in  managerial  and  profes- 


sional positions  in  the  public  and  pri- 
vate sector. 

Expansion  of  Hispanic  literacy  pro- 
grams through  public/private  partner- 
ships. 

Improved  access  to  bonding  and  in- 
surance for  small  minority  firms. 

Increased  health  and  disease  preven- 
tion efforts  in  the  Hispanic  communi- 
ty, with  particular  emphasis  on  com- 
bating AIDS. 

During  the  101st  Congress,  the  task 
force  is  committed  to  taking  action  on 
these  issues.  A  Conference  on  the  His- 
panic Work  Force,  sponsored  by  the 
task  force,  was  held  on  May  4.  This 
conference  brought  together  govern- 
ment officials,  corporate  executives. 
Hispanic  American  businessmen  and 
community  leaders  to  focus  on  ways  to 
improve  job  training  initiatives  and 
education  and  literacy  programs  in  the 
Hispanic  community. 

Minority  job  training  and  education 
are  issues  of  profound  importance  for 
America's  future.  As  we  approach  the 
year  2000,  our  work  force  will  need 
many  well-skilled,  highly  trained 
workers.  Hispanic  Americans  will  be  a 
major  element  of  the  new  work  force. 
This  conference  highlighted  programs 
in  the  public  and  private  sector  that 
have  been  successful  in  training  those 
in  need. 

I  particularly  want  to  praise  the  ef- 
forts of  my  colleague  from  Utah,  Sena- 
tor Hatch,  who  is  chairman  of  the 
Task  Force  on  Hispanic  Affairs.  Sena- 
tor Hatch  has  taken  the  lead  on  the 
task  force  by  providing  his  time  and 
staff  to  meet  with  members  of  the 
community,  and  by  working  with  them 
to  address  the  needs  of  all  Hispanics. 

In  addition.  Senator  Hatch  and 
others  have  formed  an  advisory  com- 
mittee comprised  of  prominent  His- 
panic Americans,  corporate  and  gov- 
ernment officials,  and  leaders  from 
major  national  Hispanic  community 
organizations.  I  want  to  commend  the 
members  of  this  group  for  their  assist- 
ance to  the  task  force  by  providing  in- 
formation about  community  initiatives 
and  by  participating  in  task  force  ac- 
tivities in  Washington  at  their  own  ex- 
pense. 

Mr.  President,  the  Hispanic  commu- 
nity is  the  fastest  growing  population 
group  in  the  United  States.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Task  Force  on  Hispanic  Af- 
fairs recognize  the  diverse  contribu- 
tions being  made  by  the  members  of 
our  Hispanic  communities.  The  task 
force  will  continue  to  explore  the  steps 
necessary  to  ensure  the  full  participa- 
tion of  Hispanics  in  all  aspects  of 
American  life.« 


THE  REBARBARIZATION  OF 
AMERICA 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  things  that  we  have  not  recognized 
in  this  country  is  that  we  have  an  un- 
derclass. 


We  are  increasingly  segregating  our- 
selves on  the  basis  of  economics,  and 
the  poor  become  more  and  more  dis- 
tant from  us,  usually  concentrating  in 
certain  areas  of  urban  America, 
though  pockets  of  rural  poverty 
abound  in  this  Nation,  too. 

Recently.  George  Will,  whom  no  one 
would  describe  as  a  flaming  liberal, 
had  a  column  that  was  in  the  Los  An- 
geles Times  titled,  "The  Rebarbariza- 
tion  of  America." 

George  Will  simply  describes  what  is 
happening. 

He  does  not  propose  solutions,  but 
he  at  least  is  facing  reality. 

That  is  something  our  society  has 
not  done. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
and  Senate  and  their  staffs  to  read 
George  Will's  column,  and  I  ask  to 
insert  it  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  column  follows: 

THX  REBARBARIZATION  OF  AMERICA— TO  WALK 

Amid    the    Underclass    Is    To    Glimpse 
Social  Regression 

(By  George  F.  Will) 

Chicago.— The  police  cruiser  crawls  like  a 
cockroach  across  worn  linoleum  through 
the  concrete  auid  grassless  dirt  of  an  urban 
lunarscape  called  Cabrini  Green.  It  is  a 
public-housing  project  on  the  Near  North 
Side,  not  far  from  the  posh  shops  of  Michi- 
gan Avenue's  "Magnificent  Mile"  and  cheek- 
by-jowl  with  some  gentrified  yuppiedom. 

This  cluster  of  high-rise  and  half-aban- 
doned buildings  is  a  dispiriting  beat  for  the 
two  police  officers  who  give  their  passenger 
a  laconic  lecture  on  their  experiences  as 
part  of  the  half-hearted  pretense  of  govern- 
ment in  the  project.  They  describe  which 
gangs  control  which  buildings,  which  weap- 
ons are  used  in  the  sporadic  fire-fights  that 
erupt  between  building-fortresses,  how 
many  foolhardy  people  have  been  hit  by 
snipers  while  trying  to  cross  the  free-fire 
zone  between  buildings. 

I*ublic  housing,  particularly  in  high-rise 
configurations,  usually  is  a  concentration  of 
pathologies.  During  today's  drug  plague, 
public  housing  has  become  recrudescent  of 
the  worst  of  the  American  frontier— Dodge 
City  without  a  marshal. 

So,  you  modem-day  Jeffersonians,  you 
who  think  that  government  is  best  that  gov- 
erns least:  Welcome  to  your  world.  It  is 
Hobbes'  world,  where  life  is  always  poor, 
nasty  and  brutish,  and  often  short.  Public 
housing  here  is  anarchy  tempered  by  juven- 
ocracy— power  wielded  by  adolescents. 

Cabrini  Green  will  eventually  be  eradicat- 
ed by  the  most  powerful  and  revered  social 
force,  the  real-estate  market.  Developers  are 
salivating  for  these  70  or  so  acres  near  good 
shopping.  The  concentrated  pathologies  will 
be  shuffled  away,  perhaps  even  dispersed. 
But  they  will  be  reconcentrated  daily  in  the 
public  schools. 

In  a  series  of  hammer-blow  reports,  the 
Chicago  Tribune  has  documented  its  char- 
acterization of  this  city's  school  system  as 
"institutionalized  child  neglect."  The  burea- 
cracy  and  teachers'  union  are  culprits.  How- 
ever, the  reports  rightly  stress  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  students  live  in  poverty  and 
come  to  school  from  environments  of  depri- 
vation that  would  defeat  the  best  intentions 
of  even  the  best  school  system. 

One  high  school  provides  day  care  for  the 
children  of  its  students,  90%  of  whom  come 
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from  public  hoasing.  At  another  school,  a 
14-year-old  girl  is  in  her  third  pregnancy. 
"Another  student,"  the  Tribume  reports, 
"sleeps  with  five  other  children  on  three 
piled-up  mattresses  in  an  unhealed  apart- 
ment. During  the  winter  the  boy  often  came 
to  school  smelling  of  urine,  because  it  was 
too  cold  for  the  smaller  kids  to  get  up  and 
go  to  the  bathroom  at  night."  A  teacher 
asks,  "How  can  you  learn  when  people  tell 
you  you  smell  of  piss,  and  you  do?" 

Some  sixth-graders,  never  having  used 
rulers,  do  not  know  how  many  inches  are  in 
a  foot.  Some  8-year-olds  from  homes  with- 
out books  tear  pages  from  school  books  to 
use  as  toilet  paper.  Some  children  come  to 
kindergarten  still  not  toilet-trained.  There 
are  first-graders  who  have  not  learned  num- 
bers or  colors.  "A  teacher."  says  a  teacher, 
"cannot  take  mom  and  dad's  place.  What 
am  I  going  to  accomplish  when  mom  doesn't 
take  the  time  to  pick  up  a  can  of  peas  and 
say,  "Green!  Round!  Peas!'?" 

This  panorama  of  pain,  waste  and  the  per- 
petuation of  squalor  and  violence  is  a  chill- 
ing example  of  rebarbarization.  It  is  the 
eruption  of  primitivism  in  the  midst  of  ur- 
banity. Let  us  have  no  more  abstract  argu- 
ments about  the  relative  importance  of 
nature  and  nurture  in  the  formation  of  indi- 
viduals. Look  around  here,  and  in  all  other 
cities,  and  you  will  see  the  consequences  of 
the  abandorunent  of  nurturing. 

In  Anne  Tyler's  novel  "Breathing  Les- 
sons." a  woman  attending  classes  to  prepare 
for  natural  childbirth  exclaims,  'Breathing 
lessons— really.  Don't  they  reckon  I  must 
know  how  to  breathe  by  now?"  To  which  a 
wise  woman  responds,  "I  remember  leaving 
the  hospital  with  Jesse  and  thinking.  'Wait. 
Are  they  going  to  let  me  just  walk  off  with 
him?  I  don't  know  beans  about  babies.'  " 

She  continues:  "You're  given  all  those  les- 
sons for  the  unimportant  things— piano- 
playing,  typing  .  .  .  But  how  about  parent- 
hood? .  .  .  Before  you  can  drive  a  car,  you 
need  a  state-approved  course  of  instruction, 
but  driving  a  car  is  nothing,  nothing,  com- 
pared to  .  .  .  raising  up  a  new  human 
being." 

In  any  city  in  any  age,  a  walk  among  the 
underclass  is  apt  to  be  a  walk  on  the  wild 
side,  with  glimpses  of  deeply  moving  brav- 
ery, tenacity  and  heroism  in  nurturing. 
However,  the  drug  epidemic  and  the  disinte- 
gration of  families  under  the  pounding  of 
today's  urban  poverty  is  giving  us  a  glimpse 
of  how  much  social  regression  can  occur  in  a 
modem  society. 

What  is  called  the  "cycle"  of  poverty  is  ac- 
tually a  downward  spiral.  The  spiral  tight- 
ens, gaining  speed,  because  so  few  people 
live  in  Cabrlni  Green  and  similar  places  who 
give— or  leam— lessons  in  the  important 
things.* 


and/or  vinit  volume;  and  evidence  of 
contributions  by  nominee  to  aid  com- 
munity-oriented projects. 

To  earn  this  distinction,  Mr.  Zinn 
helped  launch  Management  Dynamics, 
a  Yonkers-based  management  consult- 
ing firm.  Starting  in  1980  with  only 
four  employees,  his  organization  has 
since  grown  823  percent,  with  1988 
sales  of  $3.5  million.  His  clients  in- 
clude General  Electric,  Tropicana, 
Pepsico,  Citicorp,  General  Foods,  and 
Merrill  Lynch,  Mr.  Zinn  also  serves  on 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  profes- 
sional services  section  of  ADAPSO— a 
computer  industry  trade  association— 
and  works  in  a  special  program  de- 
signed to  help  the  handicapped 
become  productive  by  extending  tech- 
nology to  their  communities. 

After  work.  Mr.  Zinn  serves  his  com- 
munity as  a  Cornell  University  ambas- 
sador to  local  high  schools  and  as  a 
volunteer  for  ADAPSO's  careers  2000, 
a  project  to  guide  yoimg  students 
toward  careers  in  computer  industries. 
As  a  Senator  from  New  York,  I  am 
proud  to  represent  such  an  outstand- 
ing citizen  and  I  congratulate  him  for 
his  accomplishments.* 
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CONGRATULATIONS  TO  DONALD 

ZINN 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  honor  the  significant  achieve- 
ments and  contributions  of  Donald 
Zinn,  New  York  State's  Small 
Businessperson  of  the  Year. 

The  purpose  of  this  award  is  to  rec- 
ognize the  accomplishments  of  the 
most  successful  smsdl  business  owners 
in  New  York  State.  The  criteria  for  se- 
lection are  extremely  competitive. 
Candidates  are  rated  on  a  scale  of  one 
to  five  in  categories  such  as  growth  in 
number  of  employees;  increase  in  sales 


migration  policy,  economic  develop- 
ment, or  water  and  energy  programs. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Cinco  de 
Mayo  victory  prevented  Napoleon  III 
from  gaining  the  base  he  needed  to 
assist  the  Confederate  States  in  lifting 
the  blockade  of  their  ports  which  con- 
ceivably would  have  affected  the  out- 
come of  our  own  Civil  War.  There  is 
no  doubt,  therefore,  that  what  Mexico 
experiences,  we  experience. 

Yesterday,  Chicago  held  a  Cinco  de 
Mayo  parade  down  Cermak  Road.  I 
join  the  tens  of  thousands  of  Mexican- 
Americans  in  Illinois  and  the  millions 
around  the  Nation  in  celebrating  the 
victorious  spirit  of  their  ancestors  on 
Cinco  de  Mayo.* 


VIVA  CINCO  DE  MAYO 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  commemorate  the  127th  anni- 
versary of  a  great  day  for  our  neigh- 
bors to  the  South  and  to  Americans  of 
Mexican  ancestry.  Last  Friday  was 
Cinco  de  Mayo,  the  fifth  of  May. 

In  the  early  morning  hours  of  May 
5,  1862,  the  French  General  Laurencez 
positioned  6,000  troops  for  an  advsince 
on  the  Mexican  city  of  Puebla  de  los 
Angeles.  Shortly  before  noon,  a  young 
33-year-old  Mexican  General,  Ignacio 
Zaragoza,  and  his  3,600  soldiers  held 
back  the  first  attack.  The  French  war- 
riors, thought  to  be  the  best  army  of 
its  day,  launched  a  second  attack  at 
the  forts  of  Laredo  and  Guadalupe. 
They,  too,  were  repelled.  A  third,  and 
then  a  fourth,  attack  on  the  Mexican 
city  failed.  The  French  army  retreated 
to  Orizaba  and  the  victory  of  "Cinco 
de  Mayo"  was  declared. 

About  Cinco  de  Mayo,  a  Mexican 
historian  once  wrote:  "Cinco  de  Mayo 
was  a  lesson  of  faith  for  our  people,  an 
injection  of  optimism,  an  example  of 
valor  and  character,  a  moral  resurrec- 
tion, in  a  word,  the  most  beautiful 
page  of  independent  Mexico."  One  of 
my  constituents,  Margarita  Esquiliano 
of  Chicago,  said  it  this  way  in  last  Fri- 
day's USA  Today,  "For  us,  for  Mexi- 
can people,  it's  important  because  we 
know  little  people  can  win  big  wars." 

Today,  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  United  States  of  Mexico  share 
more  than  a  common  border.  We  face 
uncommon  challenges  and,  together, 
enjoy  the  potential  for  uncommon  op- 
portunities. But  these  opportunities 
require  working  together,  be  it  on  im- 


I  KNOW  HOW  TO  ASK  FOR 
WHAT  I  WANT 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  ways  we  test  whether  we  are  a  civ- 
ilized society  is  how  we  treat  those 
who  are  less  fortunate. 

We  are  gradually  doing  better  in 
terms  of  the  disabled  of  our  country, 
but  we  still  have  a  long  way  to  go. 

One  of  the  most  encouraging  recent 
articles  I  have  read  is  a  moving  article 
that  appeared  in  Parade  magazine  en- 
titled, "I  Know  How  To  Ask  For  What 
I  Want."  by  Lou  Ann  Walker. 

It  is  one  person's  perspective  on  the 
story  of  the  deaf  in  this  coimtry. 

I  encourage  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  to  read  the  article. 

In  my  years  in  the  private  sector  and 
now  as  a  U.S.  Senator.  I  have  had  the 
chance  to  employ  those  who  are  deaf. 
This  Nation  is  much  better  off  with 
the  talents  and  resources  of  all  of  our 
people,  including  those  who  are  deaf. 
But  this  also  applies  to  those  with 
other  handicaps. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
and  Senate  to  read  this  article,  if  they 
have  not  already. 

I  ask,  Mr.  President,  to  have  the  ar- 
ticle inserted  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

The  article  follows: 

I  Kkow  How  To  Ask  for  What  I  Want 

Just  a  year  ago.  Gallaudet  University  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  the  only  liberal  arts  col- 
lege for  deaf  people  in  the  world,  chose  its 
first  deaf  president.  This  exercise  in  self-de- 
termination came  after  a  dramatic  week  in 
which  students  and  faculty,  as  well  as  deaf 
people  around  the  world,  banded  together 
to  let  the  administration  know  that  they  re- 
fused to  have  a  hearing  person  who  knew  no 
sign  language— and  who  had  never  had  con- 
tact with  deaf  culture— govern  their  college. 
It  was  a  terrible  insult,  they  declared.  Hear- 
ing people  were  once  again  saying  that  deaf 
people  couldn't  even  take  care  of  them- 
selves. 

The  incident  had  special  meaning  for  me. 
Both  my  parents  have  been  deaf  since  in- 
fancy. I  ached  as  my  father  recounted  to 
me.  in  sign,  what  had  happened  to  him  just 
a  few  months  before  the  Gallaudet  uprising. 
My  father  spent  his  entire  adult  life  work- 
ing tirelessly  for  organizations  for  deaf 
people.  And  the  crowning  point  of  his  life 
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was  when  the  governor  of  Indiana  asked 
him  to  be  on  an  advisory  board— the  only 
deaf  person  on  that  board— for  the  Indiana 
School  for  the  Deaf.  Suddenly  he  found 
himself  under  attack  by  hearing  teachers 
from  the  school  who  said  he  didn't  have 
adequate  credentials— even  though  my 
father,  a  newspaper  printer,  had  been  asked 
to  advise  on  vocational  programs.  Finally,  a 
deaf  teacher  from  the  school  pulled  my 
father  aside  to  explain:  "Hearing  people 
don't  want  to  give  up  the  power." 

As  a  hearing  child  with  deaf  parents,  I 
had  straddled  the  hearing  and  deaf  worlds, 
acutely  aware  of  the  ways  people  misunder- 
stand each  other.  All  the  stares  our  familiy 
got  when  we  talked  in  sign  made  us  feel  like 
outsiders. 

My  parents'  lives  were  filled  with  incon- 
veniences: having  to  drive  all  the  way  to  the 
dentist's  office  to  make  an  appointment  in- 
stead of  just  picking  up  the  phone:  having 
someone  turn  his  head  just  as  they  were  lip- 
reading  his  directions.  And  large  fnistra- 
tions:  There  is  the  sobering  knowledge  that 
deaf  people  can't  hear  cars  careening 
around  comers,  that  they've  been  shot  in 
the  back  by  policemen  when  they  haven't 
heard  a  command  to  halt.  Once,  my  parents' 
house  caught  fire.  Frantically,  my  father 
searched  for  my  mother— unable  to  hear 
her  cries— ignoring  third-degree  bums  on 
his  legs. 

Over  the  years  I've  heard  many  alarming 
stories.  A  woman  spent  57  years  at  a  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  home  for  the  mentally  retarded 
because  she  had  been  misdiagnosed.  Her  IQ 
was  normal;  she  was  simply  deaf.  In  Oregon, 
Florida  and  Michigan,  officials  took  chil- 
dren away  from  their  natural  parents  just 
because  the  parents  were  deaf.  The  children 
were  returned  only  after  long  legal  battles. 
In  another  instance,  a  deaf  man  went  in  for 
surgery.  When  he  awoke,  he  was  missing  his 
right  hand— both  his  communication  and 
his  livelihood.  The  doctors  had  never  both- 
ered to  explain  how  extensive  the  operation 
would  be.  All  over  the  country,  deaf  people 
have  been  arrested— even  convicted  of  seri- 
ous crimes— without  having  a  qualified  in- 
terpreter. 

But  what  hurt  the  most  was  seeing  people 
treat  my  bright,  loving  parents  as  if  they 
were  not  intelligent,  just  because  they  had 
"broken  ears."  All  my  life,  I've  watched  my 
father's  quiet  determination.  As  a  child, 
whenever  I  went  to  him  with  a  broken  toy, 
he  would  take  it  in  his  strong  hands  and 
study  it.  He'd  nod.  carry  it  to  his  workbench 
and,  no  matter  how  long  it  took,  he  would 
work  on  it  until  the  toy  was  repaired.  I  have 
seen  this  trait  in  other  deaf  people:  persist- 
ence, perseverance.  "We'll  find  a  way,"  my 
father  says. 

And  so  when  the  Gallaudet  administra- 
tion announced  a  hearing  president  last 
year,  there  was  an  explosion— the  culmina- 
tion of  years  of  being  ignored.  Yet  the  week 
was  also  a  model  of  civil  disobedience:  No 
one  was  hurt,  no  property  damaged.  Stu- 
dents boycotted  classes  and  closed  the 
campus.  Professors  joined  them.  They 
marched  to  the  Capitol  and  listed  their  de- 
mands succinctly:  Deaf  people  need  to  take 
care  of  themselves.  Why  bother  to  give  us 
higher  education  If  we  will  never  be  allowed 
to  use  it? 

Rosljm  Rosen,  a  lively,  beautiful,  dark- 
haired  deaf  woman  and  educator,  told  me 
that  one  of  the  best  repercussions  of  the 
Gallaudet  protest  is  visibility— for  an  Invisi- 
ble disability.  "Parents  of  deaf  children  all 
over  the  U.S.  saw  deaf  people  on  TV,"  she 
signed  to  me.  "They  may  never  have  had 


contact  with  a  deaf  adult  before,  but  they 
learned  what  deaf  people  can  do." 

When  I.  King  Jordan  was  named  the 
eighth  president  of  Gallaudet  since  its 
founding  in  1864,  people  at  the  school  were 
overjoyed.  Jordan,  who  became  deaf  at  age 
21  in  a  motorcycle  accident  and  who  was  a 
psychology  professor,  is  an  extremely  popu- 
lar choice  because  he  is  so  down-to-earth. 
Students  and  faculty  say  there  is  far  more 
communication  than  in  previous  administra- 
tions. Jordan  has  been  talking  actively  to 
Congressmen  at>out  Gallaudet.  "It  used  to 
be  that  everyone  focused  on  the  disability," 
he  says.  "Now  it's  on  the  ability.  It  is  a  real 
revolution."  Congress  has  just  passed  a  law 
to  launch  a  National  Institute  on  Deafness 
and  Other  Conmiunication  Disorders,  which 
will  lead  the  nation  in  research.  The  board 
of  trustees  has  named  a  deaf  person  as  its 
chairman:  Philip  Bravin.  For  the  time 
being,  all  future  vacancies  on  the  board  will 
be  filled  with  deaf  people— until  they  consti- 
tute a  majority  of  the  board. 

The  changes  in  the  last  year  have  been  in- 
credible, says  Jordan.  Gallaudet's  budget 
was  increased  by  several  million  dollars 
after  cuts  in  previous  years,  and  people 
from  all  over  the  country  sent  donations 
after  the  protest.  Jordan  wants  the  universi- 
ty to  become  more  self-sustaining  and  less 
reliant  on  government  funds.  Enrollment  at 
the  school  is  up.  So  is  the  quality  of  stu- 
dents. 

"And  you  can't  believe  the  number  of 
Congressmen  and  their  staff  members  who 
are  taking  sign-language  classes,"  Jordan 
exclaims.  Indeed,  around  the  country, 
public  schools  and  colleges  are  teaching 
American  Sign  Language  (ASD— the  subtle, 
beautiful  language  deaf  people  use— as  a 
full-fledged  foreign  language. 

More  people  are  starting  to  research  tech- 
nological advances  for  the  deaf,  such  as  de- 
vices that  synthesize  speech  and  can  change 
spoken  words  Into  written  ones.  Superchips 
are  being  developed  for  TVs  so  that  closed- 
captioning  can  be  seen  on  more  sets.  And 
people  are  using  technology  in  better  ways. 
When  Jordan  started  teaching  at  Gallaudet, 
there  was  a  television  setup,  but  deaf  stu- 
dents weren't  encouraged  to  work  in  many 
of  the  jobs.  Today,  that  has  changed. 
Simply  by  using  a  TV  screen  and  camera,  a 
deaf  director  can  sign  to  a  deaf  technician  in 
the  control  booth  about  what  needs  to  be 
done. 

"There's  a  new  respect  for  deaf  people," 
Roslyn  Rosen  says.  "They're  feeling  more 
assertive." 

Greg  Hlibok,  one  of  the  leaders  during 
Gallaudet's  "Deaf  President  Now"  week,  has 
changed  his  major  from  engineering  to  gov- 
ernment. He  hopes  to  become  a  lawyer  and 
work  on  behalf  of  deaf  clients.  "There  will 
be  a  brighter  future  for  deaf  children," 
Hlibok  says.  "The  pride  within  deaf  people 
has  grown." 

Bridgetta  Bourne,  another  Gallaudet  stu- 
dent leader,  says  that  hearing  people  have 
become  more  sensitive.  At  first,  she  says, 
many  hearing  people  overreacted  to  the 
deaf  people's  demands,  and  many  hearing 
faculty  members  feared  for  their  jobs— until 
they  learned  that  the  deaf  people  wanted  to 
work  with  them  as  equals.  Not  all  deaf 
people  want  to  use  sign  language,  Greg 
Hlibok  points  out,  but  in  touring  the  coun- 
try during  summer  break  and  talking  to  par- 
ents of  deaf  children,  he  emphasized  that 
hearing  parents  need  to  be  able  to  commu- 
nicate well  with  their  deaf  children  and 
must  find  the  best  way  of  doing  that. 

Looking  into  the  expressive  faces  of  deaf 
people  at  Gallaudet,  I  see  real  joy.  Over  the 


years,  these  people  have  had  to  develop 
their  own  kind  of  spunk.  Bridgetta  Bourne 
told  me  about  spying  a  "Help  Wanted"  sign 
in  a  pizza  parlor  in  her  hometown.  She  went 
in  to  apply  for  the  job.  The  owner  told  her 
it  was  filled.  When  she  walked  by  later  that 
day,  the  sign  was  up  again.  This  time  the 
small,  energetic  Boume  marched  in  an- 
nouncing, "I  can  work  for  you!  I  worked  at 
another  restaurant."  Finally,  the  owner  de- 
cided to  give  her  a  chance.  "It  turned  out  he 
was  glad  he  hired  me,  she  says.  "I  even  got 
his  daughter  to  stop  running  away  from 
home.  After  I  left  he  hired  another  deaf 
fellow." 

Mary  Malzkuhn,  now  a  government  pro- 
fessor, vividly  recalls  her  mother  having 
long  discussions  about  her  when  she  was  a 
child,  yet  when  Mary  asked  what  was  being 
said,  she  was  brushed  aside.  And  she  chafed 
at  being  told  what  she  couldn't  become. 
"Those  barriers  aren't  there  anymore,"  she 
says,  looking  dreamily  out  a  classroom 
window.  "I  won't  let  them  be.  I  luiow  how  to 
ask— in  a  nice  way— for  what  I  want." 

Rosyln  Rosen  says  that  because  deaf 
people  stood  up  for  themselves,  they  cre- 
ated a  milestone  in  the  history  of  deaf 
people.  The  reverberations  will  be  felt  for 
generations  to  come. 

And  I  have  seen  a  change  within  my  own 
family.  My  parents'  lives  have  been  a  strug- 
gle for  dignity.  Yet  now  in  restaurants  and 
shop>s,  people  who  would  once  have  acted 
chilly  are  friendly.  The  hearing  teachers 
who  complained  about  my  father's  appoint- 
ment stopped  grumbling,  suddenly  realizing 
how  important  it  is  for  deaf  people  to 
govern  themselves.  And  now  my  father  has 
a  new  struggle  on  his  hands:  There  have 
been  calls  to  close  the  Indiana  School  for 
the  Deaf— as  well  as  other  schools  for  the 
deaf  around  the  country.  My  father  doesn't 
want  that.  He  feels  many  deaf  people  need  a 
place  of  their  own,  a  place  where  they  are 
understood.* 


ORDERS  FOR  TOMORROW 

RECESS  UNTIL  10:4S  A.M.  TOMORROW 
LIVE  QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  recess  until  10:45  a.m.  tomor- 
row, Thursday,  May  11.  and  that  fol- 
lowing the  prayer,  the  Senate  conduct 
a  live  quorum  call. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ARTICLES  OF  IMPEACHMENT  WITH  RESPECT  TO 
JUDGE  WALTER  L.  NIXON,  JR. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President, 
upon  the  establishment  of  a  quorum, 
the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  will  be  admitted  to 
present  the  articles  of  impeachment 
with  respect  to  Judge  Walter  L.  Nixon, 
Jr.  All  Senators  should  remain  on  the 
floor  to  be  sworn  pursuant  to  article  1. 
section  3,  clause  6  of  the  Constitution 
as  the  Senate  commences  the  prelimi- 
nary procedures  in  trying  the  im- 
peachment of  Judge  Nixon. 

LEASER  TIME  AND  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  fol- 
lowing the  completion  of  these  proce- 
dures and  the  disposition  of  any  reso- 
lution related  to  these  proceedings,  I 
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ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
then  be  time  for  the  two  leaders,  fol- 
lowed by  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business,  not  to 
extend  beyond  1  p.m.,  with  Senators 
permitted  to  speak  therein  for  up  to  5 
minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROVIDING  FOR  THE  APPOINT- 
MENT OF  A  COMMITTEE  TO 
RECEIVE  AND  TO  REPORT  EVI- 
DENCE WITH  RESPECT  TO  THE 
ARTICLES  OP  IMPEACHMENT 
AGAINST  JUDGE  ALCEE  L. 
HASTINGS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  for 
myself  and  the  distinguished  Republi- 
can leader,  I  send  a  resolution  to  the 
desk  and  ask  for  its  inunediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  123)  to  amend  Senate 
Resolution  38,  101st  Congress,  providing  for 
the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  receive 
and  report  evidence  with  respect  to  the  arti- 
cles of  impeachment  against  Judge  Alcee  L. 
Hastings. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Maine? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  123)  was 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  123 

Resolved.  That  section  6  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 38,  101st  Congress,  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"Sec.  6.  The  actual  and  necessary  ex- 
penses of  the  committee,  including  the  em- 
ployment of  staff  at  an  annual  rate  of  pay, 
and  the  employment  of  consultants  with 
prior  approval  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed 
the  maximum  daily  rate  for  a  standing  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate,  shall  be  paid  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  from  the  ap- 
propriation account  "Miscellaneous  Items" 
upon  vouchers  approved  by  the  chairman  of 
the  conunittee.  except  that  no  voucher  shall 
be  required  to  pay  the  salary  of  any  employ- 
ee who  is  compensated  at  an  annual  rate  of 
pay." 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


AUTHORIZING  A  FIRST  STRIKE 
CEREMONY  AT  THE  U.S.  CAP- 
ITOL FOR  THE  BICENTENNIAL 
OF  THE  CONGRESS  COMMEMO- 
RATIVE COIN 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  Senator  Byro.  myself,  and 


Senator  Dole,  I  send  a  joint  resolution 
to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration.  The  joint  resolution  au- 
thorizes a  ceremony  here  at  the  Cap- 
itol for  the  first  strike  of  the  bicenten- 
nial of  the  Congress  commemorative 
coin. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  128)  authoriz- 
ing a  first  strike  ceremony  at  the  United 
States  Capitol  for  the  Bicentennial  of  the 
Congress  Conmiemorative  Coin. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Maine? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
joint  resolution  to  authorize  a  first 
strike  ceremony  on  June  14,  1989.  Flag 
Day,  at  the  U.S.  Capitol  for  the  bicen- 
tennial of  the  Congress  commemora- 
tive coin.  Under  this  resolution  au- 
thority is  granted  for  such  a  ceremony 
to  be  conducted  on  the  Capitol 
grounds,  and  for  the  appropriate  con- 
gressional offices  to  make  arrange- 
ments necessary  to  prepare  for  and 
conduct  this  event.  The  joint  resolu- 
tion will  also  allow  the  U.S.  Mint  to 
strike  coins  authorized  by  the  bicen- 
teimial  of  the  U.S.  Congress  Com- 
memorative Coin  Act  in  Washington, 
DC,  during  the  ceremony  authorized 
by  this  joint  resolution. 

The  Coin  Act  was  passed  in  the 
100th  Congress  to  authorize  the  mint- 
ing of  $5  gold  coins,  $1  silver  coins, 
and  half  dollar  clad  coins  with  designs 
emblematic  of  the  bicentennial  of  the 
U.S.  Congress.  A  significant  portion  of 
the  surcharges  received  from  the  sale 
of  these  coins  will  be  deposited  in  the 
Capitol  preservation  fund  for  restora- 
tions and  improvements  in  the  U.S. 
Capitol  building  as  Congress'  lasting 
bicentennial  gift  to  the  American 
people.  The  balance  of  the  surcharges 
received  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury shall  be  deposited  in  the  general 
fund  of  the  Treasury  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  reducing  the  national  debt. 

The  first  strike  ceremony  authorized 
by  this  joint  resolution  will  be  a  his- 
toric occasion  on  which  U.S.  coins  will 
be  minted  for  the  first  time  at  other 
than  a  U.S.  Government  Mint  facility. 
Certainly,  the  groimds  of  the  U.S. 
Capitol  on  Flag  Day  will  provide  a 
beautiful  and  fitting  location  to  strike 
the  first  several  coins  minted  to  com- 
memorate the  bicentennial  of  the  Con- 
gress, especially  where  proceeds  from 
this  coin  will  go  toward  the  restoration 
and  improvement  of  our  "shrine  of  de- 
mocracy," the  Capitol.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  is  before  the  Senate 
and  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be 
no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  joint  resolution. 


The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.J.  Res.  128 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  A  FIRST  STRIKE 
CEREMONY  AT  THE  UNITED  STATES 
CAPrrOL  FOR  THE  BICENTENNIAL  OF 
THE  CONGRESS  COMMEMORATIVE 
COIN. 

(a)  On  June  14,  1989.  or  any  other  date 
that  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  jointly  designate,  a  first 
strike  ceremony  may  be  conducted  at  the 
United  States  Capitol  and  on  the  Capitol 
Grounds  to  strike  coins  authorized  by  the 
Bicentennial  of  the  United  States  Congress 
Commemorative  Coin  Act  (P.L.  100-673). 

(b)  All  activities  of  and  preparations  for 
the  ceremony  authorized  by  subsection  (a), 
including  the  striking  and  distribution  of 
coins,  shall  be  jointly  coordinated  with  the 
Commissions  on  the  Bicentennials  of  the 
United  States  Senate  and  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  the  Bicentennial  of 
the  United  States  Congress  Commemorative 
Coin  Act  or  tuny  other  provision  of  law,  the 
United  States  Mint  may  strike  coins  author- 
ized by  the  Bicentennial  of  the  United 
States  Congress  Commemorative  Coin  Act 
in  Washington,  DC,  during  first  strike  cere- 
monies conducted  as  authorized  by  subsec- 
tion (a).  Such  coins  shall  bear  the  mint 
mark  of  the  mint  facility  which  is  designat- 
ed to  strike  the  coins. 

SEC.  2.  RESPONSIBILITY  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  OFFI- 
CERS  AND  PHYSICAL  PREPARATIONS. 

(a)  Under  the  direction  of  the  President 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker 
of  the  House,  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate, 
the  Clerk  of  the  House,  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol,  and  the  Capitol  Police  Board  shall 
take  any  action  necessary  to  carry  out  sec- 
tion 1. 

(b)  The  Architect  of  the  Capitol  may  pre- 
scribe conditions  for  physical  preparations 
for  the  ceremony  authorized  in  section  1. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  joint  resolution  was  passed. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  1989  LAW  EN- 
FORCEMENT TORCH  RUN  FOR 
SPECIAL  OLYMPICS  THROUGH 
CAPITOL  GROUNDS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Rules 
Committee  be  discharged  from  further 
consideration  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  71,  a  concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  the  1989  law  enforcement 
torch  nm  for  the  Special  Olympics  to 
be  nm  through  the  Capital  Grounds, 
and  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  its  im- 
mediate consideration.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
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A  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  71) 
authorizing  the  1989  law  enforcement  torch 
run  for  Special  Olympics  to  be  run  through 
the  Capitol  Grounds. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Maine? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  concurrent 
resolution.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  concur- 
rent resolution. 

The  concurrent  resolution  <H.  Con. 
Res.  71)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


NATIONAL  OSTEOPOROSIS 
PREVENTION  WEEK 

Mr.  MITCHELL  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  the  Chair  lay  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 37. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives: 

Resolved,  That  the  resolution  from  the 
Senate  (S.J.  Res.  37)  entitled  "Joint  resolu- 
tion designating  the  week  beginning  May  14. 

1989,  as  "National  Osteoporosis  Prevention 
Week  of  1989".  do  pass  with  the  following 
amendments: 

Page  2,  line  3.  strike  out  "1989.  is",  and 
insert  "1989.  and  the  week  beginning  May 

13.  1990.  are". 

Page  2,  line  4,  strike  out  "of  1989". 
Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "Joint  reso- 
lution designating  the  week  beginning  May 

14.  1989.  and  the  work  beginning  May  13. 

1990,  as  'National  Osteoporosis  Prevention 
Week*." 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
amendments  of  the  House. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Maine. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mx.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  motion  was  agreed  .to. 

BAr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


Senate  proceed  to  executive  session  to 
consider  the  following  nominations: 

Calendar  Order  No.  100,  Paul  D. 
Wolfowitz  to  be  Under  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  Policy;  Calendar  Order  No.  104,  Eric  1. 
Garfinkel  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Commerce;  Calendar  Order  No.  105.  Con- 
stance Homer  to  be  Under  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services;  Calendar 
Order  No.  106.  Mary  Sheila  Gall  to  be  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services;  Calendar  Order  No.  108.  Charles 
H.  Dallara  to  be  a  Deputy  Under  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury;  Calendar  Order  No.  109, 
HoUis  S.  McLoughlin  to  be  an  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury;  Calendar  Order  No. 
110.  Roger  Bolton  to  be  tin  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  and  Calendar  Order 
No.  Ill,  Kay  C.  James  to  be  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services. 

I  further  aslc  unanimous  consent 
that  the  nominees  be  confirmed,  en 
bloc,  that  any  statements  appeau*  in 
the  Record  as  if  read,  that  the  mo- 
tions to  reconsider  be  laid  upon  the 
table,  en  bloc,  and  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  of  the  Sen- 
ate's action 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The    nominations    considered    and 
confirmed  en  block  are  as  follows: 
Department  of  Defense 

Paul  Dundes  Wolfowitz.  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  Under  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  Policy. 

Department  of  Commerce 

Eric  1.  Garfinkel,  of  Maryland,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services 

Constance  Homer,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  Under  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services. 

Mary  Sheila  Galkl,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services. 

Department  of  the  Treasury 

Charles  H.  Dallara,  of  South  Carolina,  to 
be  a  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. 

Hollis  S.  McLoughlin,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Roger  Bolton,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services 

Kay  Coles  James,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  return  to  legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


the  establishment  of  a  quorum,  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  will  present  the  arti- 
cles of  impeachment  with  respect  to 
the  proceedings  against  Judge  Walter 
L.  Nixon.  All  Senators  should  be 
present  and  remain  on  the  floor  to  be 
sworn  and  to  receive  the  House  man- 
agers and  their  presentation. 


Mr 
ask 


EXECUTIVE  CALENDAR 
MITCHELL    Mr.   President, 


unanimous    consent    that 


I 
the 


PROGRAM 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  call  to  the  attention  of  Sena- 
tors the  fact  that  there  will  be  a  live 
quonun  tomorrow  morning  commenc- 
ing at  about  10:45  a.m.  and  that,  upon 


RECESS  UNTIL  TOMORROW  AT 
10:45  A.M. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Does  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader  have  any 
further  business? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  have  nothing. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  If  no  Senator  is 
seeking  recognition,  I  now  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  under  the  previous  order  until 
10:45  a.m.  on  Thursday,  May  11. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  5:11  p.m..  recessed  until 
Thursday,  May  11.  1989,  at  10:45  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  May  10.  1989: 

environmental  protection  agency 
prank  henry  habicht  ii.  of  virginia.  to  be 

DEPUTY  administrator  OF  THE  ENVIRONMENTAL 
PROTECTION  AGENCY.  VICE  A  JAMES  BARNES.  RE- 
SIGNED 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  May  10.  1989: 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  TREASURY 

CHARLES  H  DALLARA.  OF  SOUTH  CAROUNA.  TO  BE 
A  DEPUTY  UNDER  SECRETARY  OF  THE  TREASURY 

DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 

ERIC  I  GARFINKEL.  OP  MARYLAND,  TO  BE  AN  AS- 
SISTANT SECRETARY  OP  COMMERCE. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  TREASURY 

HOLLIS  S  MCLOUGHLIN.  OF  NEW  JERSEY.  TO  BE  AN 
ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  OF  THE  TREASURY 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH  AND  HUBIAN  SERVICES 

CONSTANCE  HORNER.  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OP  COLUM 
BIA.  TO  BE  UNDER  SECRETARY  OF  HEALTH  AND 
HUMAN  SERVICES 

MARY  SHEILA  GALL.  OF  VIRGINIA,  TO  BE  AN  ASSIST- 
ANT SECRETARY  OP  HEALTH  AND  HUMAN  SERVICES. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  TREASURY 

ROGER  BOLTON.  OF  VIRGINIA,  TO  BE  AN  ASSIST 
ANT  SECRETARY  OF  THE  TREASURY. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH  AND  HUMAN  SERVICES 

KAY  COLES  JAMES.  OF  VIRGINIA.  TO  BE  AN  ASSIST 
ANT  SECRETARY  OF  HEALTH  AND  HUMAN  SERVICES. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

PAUL  DUNDES  WOLFOWITZ,  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA.  TO  BE  UNDER  SECRETARY  OF  DEFENSE 
FOR  POUCY 

THE  ABOVE  NOMINATIONS  WERE  APPROVED  SUB- 
JECT TO  THE  NOMINEES'  COMMITMENT  TO  RESPOND 
TO  REQUESTS  TO  APPEAR  AND  TESTIFY  BEFORE  ANY 
DULY  CONSTITUTED  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  SENATE. 
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The  House  met  at  2  p.m. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  gracious  God,  as  Your  loving  spirit 
has  inspired  people  through  all  the 
years  to  do  the  good  works  of  grace,  so 
inspire  us  to  be  good  stewards  of  that 
same  grace  by  doing  the  deeds  of  jus- 
tice and  mercy  in  our  time  and  day. 
Make  broad  our  vision,  O  God,  so  we 
see  holy  tasks,  not  only  in  temples  of 
stone  and  glass,  but  in  the  concerns 
before  us,  in  the  responsibilities  of  our 
work,  and  by  an  attitude  of  respect 
with  all  those  people  we  meet.  Bless  us 
this  day  and  every  day.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OP 
THE  COMMISSION  ON  THE 
UKRAINE  FAMINE 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  4(a)  of  title  5, 
Public  Law  99-180,  the  Chair  appoints 
as  members  of  the  Commission  on  the 
Ukraine  Famine  the  following  Mem- 
bers on  the  part  of  the  House: 

Mr.  Hertel  of  Michigan,  Chairman; 

Mr.  DoRGAN  of  North  Dakota; 

Mr.  Broomfield  of  Michigan;  and 

Mr.  Oilman  of  New  York. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


PLEDGE  OF  ALLEGIANCE 

The  SPEAKER.  Would  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Gallegly] 
please  come  forward  and  lead  our  col- 
leagues in  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance. 

Mr.  GALLEGLY  led  the  Pledge  of 
Allegiance  as  follows: 

I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  Flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  to  the  Repub- 
lic for  which  it  stands,  one  nation  under 
God,  indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice  for 
all. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Hallen,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  joint  resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

H.J.  Res.  135.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  beginning  May  7,  1989.  as  "Nation- 
al Correctional  Officers  Week." 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  a  joint  resolu- 
tion of  the  following  title,  in  which 
the  concurrence  of  the  House  is  re- 
quested: 

S.J.  Res.  65.  Joint  resolution  designating 
June  12,  1989,  as  "Anne  FYank  Day." 

The  message  also  announced  that 
Mr.  Armstrong  be  a  conferee,  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate  on  the  concurrent 
resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  106)  entitled 
"Concurrent  resolution  setting  forth 
the  congressional  budget  for  the 
United  States  Government  for  the 
fiscal  years  1990,  1991,  and  1992,"  vice 
Mr.  Kasten,  excused. 


PROFESSIONAL  MILITARY 
EDUCATION  REPORT 

(Mr.  SKELTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, the  Panel  on  Military  Education, 
of  which  I  am  chairman,  issued  the 
206-page  report  calling  for  improve- 
ment in  the  intermediate  and  senior 
level  educational  programs  of  the  four 
armed  services,  the  war  colleges  and 
command  and  general  staff  schools. 

Our  charter  was  to  assess  the  De- 
fense Department's  ability  to  develop 
professional  military  strategists  and  to 
review  the  joint  professional  military 
education  requirements  of  the  Gold- 
water-Nichols  Act  of  1986.  Through 
the  course  of  the  17 -month  effort  the 
panel  visited  all  10  of  the  military  col- 
leges and  held  28  hearing  with  48  wit- 
nesses. 

Our  effort  was  the  first  congression- 
al review  of  our  professional  military 
education.  While  the  American  mili- 
tary system  is  basically  sound,  im- 
provements can  be  made.  We  have  a 
number  of  suggestions  to  strengthen 
the  system  which  will  combine  greater 
operational  competence  in  the  mili- 
tary level  with  sound  management  and 
strategic  thinking  at  the  national  po- 
litical level.  Starting  tomorrow,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  will  give  a  series  of  floor 
speeches  during  special  orders  on  our 
recommendations.  We  can  make  our 
military  educational  system  even 
better,  and  as  a  result,  have  a  stronger 
national  security. 


fense  cooperation.  The  proposed  PSX 
fighter  aircraft  agreement  between 
the  administration  and  the  Japanese 
Government  raises  broader  concerns 
of  our  economic  survival  in  an  increas- 
ingly competitive  world.  Economic 
competitiveness  is  and  must  be  a  nec- 
essary component  of  our  national  se- 
curity policy. 

This  proposal  sacrifices  the  long- 
term  competitiveness  of  the  U.S.  aero- 
space industry.  It  allows  vital  U.S. 
technologies  to  be  freely  transferred 
to  Japanese  firms,  greatly  helping 
their  aircraft  industry  compete  with 
American  businesses.  If  this  is  the  best 
deal  the  Pentagon  could  obtain,  then  I 
would  rather  have  no  deal. 

At  the  earliest,  the  FSX  wiU  be  oper- 
able in  1997,  but  Japan's  defense  needs 
are  immediate.  By  purchasing  F-16's 
or  other  top  of  the  line  United  States 
fighter  planes.  Japan  can  meet  their 
present  national  security  goals  and 
strengthen  our  bilateral  relationship 
by  reducing  the  $55  billion  trade  defi- 
cit that  exists  between  our  two  coun- 
tries. Those  huge  trade  deficits  take 
jobs  from  Alabama  and  America.  We 
should  pursue  agreements  to  reduce 
those  deficits. 

The  FSX  agreement  is  a  poor  deal 
for  the  United  States.  The  time  has 
come  for  us  to  stand  up  for  America's 
economic  self-interest.  Wake  up.  Uncle 
Sam;  American  jobs  and  our  competi- 
tiveness are  at  risk. 


PROPOSED  FSX  AGREEMENT 
SACRIFICES  COMPETITIVENESS 

(Mr.  ERDREICH  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ERDREICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
cannot  judge  defense  sales  entirely  on 
issues  of  alliance  management  or  de- 


LEGISLATION  EXCLUDING  TAX- 
ATION ON  SALE  OF  PRINCIPAL 
RESIDENCE 

(Mr.  SCHULZE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
debate  in  the  Congress  is  raging  on 
the  proper  tax  treatment  of  capital 
gains  income.  One  central  part  of  this 
debate  must  not  be  ignored— the  treat- 
ment of  real  estate. 

For  any  capital  gains  proposal  to  be 
seriously  considered  by  this  body,  it 
must  be  perceived  as  fair  and  benefi- 
cial to  all  Americans.  The  Bush  pro- 
posal, while  a  good  start,  does  not  go 
far  enough  in  attracting  middle 
income  investors.  It  excludes  deprecia- 
ble real  estate. 

Legislation  I  have  introduced,  H.R. 
1287,  excluding  100  percent  of  the  gain 
of  the  sale  of  a  principal  residence 
from  taxation,  would  bring  the  Bush 
proposal  the  public  support  it  needs  to 
gain  serious  consideration.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  cosponsor  my  legislation 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  ID  1407  is  2K>7  p.m. 
Maner  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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and  protect  the  American  dream  of 
homeownership  from  the  ravages  of 
inflation. 

Any  capital  gains  solution  must  In- 
clude real  property— the  backbone  of 
taxpayer  investment  in  America. 


STOP  THE  FSX  DEAL 

(Mr.  LIPINSKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LIPINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
FSX  deal  is  another  sign  of  the  United 
States  undermining  its  own  economic 
competitiveness  worldwide. 

If  Japan  is  serious  about  sharing  the 
defense  burden  and  relieving  Ameri- 
ca's massive  trade  deficit,  it  should 
buy  P-16's  directly. 

While  America  has  poured  tax  dol- 
lars into  new  weapons  systems,  Japan 
has  invested  in  new  products  sold  in 
America.  The  United  States  needs  a 
comprehensive  economic  policy  to  ad- 
dress this  inequity,  not  the  PSX  deal 
to  compound  the  problem. 

Technology  transfers  are  nothing 
new.  Japan  came  here  for  VCR  and 
semiconductor  technology,  and 
promptly  destroyed  American  leader- 
ship in  those  industries.  Japan  certain- 
ly has  a  right  to  create  its  own  civil 
aeronautics  industry,  but  we  need  not 
subsidize  a  venture  which  could  iwder- 
mine  America. 

By  disapproving  the  FSX  deal.  Con- 
gress can  place  a  high  priority  on 
American  economic  competitiveness— a 
policy  which  will  offer  more  rewards 
than  the  FSX  deal  ever  could. 


D  1410 
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THIS  IS  DEFINITELY  NOT 
GOVERNING 

(Mr.  PORTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day in  voting  397  to  10  for  a  motion 
putting  gasoline  taxes  off  limits,  we 
showed,  once  again,  how  adept  we  are 
at  sayiiig,  forcefully,  what  we  won't  do 
to  solve  the  deficit  crisis. 

Last  year,  on  a  budget  Bill  Frenzel 
and  I  offered,  the  House  forcefully  re- 
jected addressing  the  deficit  with  a 
hard  freeze  on  everything.  Our  budget 
found  only  64  courageous  souls  out  of 
435. 

A  week  or  so  ago,  there  were  less 
than  half  that  number  supporting 
JoBH  Kasich  and  his  attempt  at  a  soft 
freeze,  one  leaving  out  Social  Security. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  American 
people  want  to  know  what  we  won't  do 
about  the  deficit,  we're  clearly  and 
strongly  on  the  record. 

nnding  out  what  we  will  do.  howev- 
er, is  a  mite  harder.  In  fact,  other  than 
adopting  six  straight  budgets  of  deceit, 
with  fudged  numbers,  wildly  optimis- 


tic economic  assumptions,  spending 
flipped  between  fiscal  years,  smoke, 
mirrors,  and  thoroughly  cooked  books, 
the  plain  answer  to  what  we  will  do  is 
nothing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  government  by 
poll.  When  we  survey  people  and  ask 
them  if  they  want  to  pay  more  taxes, 
of  course  they  say  no.  When  we  ask 
them  if,  instead,  they  want  less  serv- 
ices, they  also  say  no.  So  what  Con- 
gress does  is  simply  reflect  their  pref- 
erences. No  less  services,  no  increase  in 
taxes.  This  takes  no  leadership,  no 
courage,  no  tough  choices,  no  responsi- 
bility for  the  bottom  line,  and  no  rec- 
ognition of  what  we  are  doing  to  our 
young,  who  will  ultimately  be  the  ones 
to  pay. 

This  approach  is  definitely  perpet- 
uating ourselves  in  office,  with  over  98 
percent  of  Members  being  reelected  in 
the  last  two  elections.  But,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, this  is  definitely  not  governing. 


JOHN  HINCKLEY'S  MIRACULOUS 
CURE 

(Mr.  TRAPICANT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  TRAPICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
remember  John  Hinckley.  John  Hinck- 
ley tried  to  kill  President  Reagan  in 
1981.  Thank  God  he  faUed. 

Hincldey  said  he  was  innocent.  He 
had  a  plea.  He  said  it  was  temporary 
insanity.  Everybody  bought  it.  John 
Hincldey  dodged  the  bullet. 

Now,  guess  what?  John  Hinckley 
says  miraculously  he  is  all  cured  and 
he  does  not  want  any  more  problems 
with  America.  He  says  he  is  willing  to 
leave  America  and  never  return. 

Now,  how  nice  of  John  Hinckley.  I 
say  John  Hinckley  made  his  bed  and 
he  should  sleep  in  it.  I  did  not  buy 
that  garbage  plea  of  insanity  years 
back,  and  I  say  that  John  Hincldey  is 
now  just  trying  to  have  an  option.  If 
his  aim  had  been  better.  President 
Reagan  and  Nancy  would  have  had  no 
option.  I  say  John  Hincldey  should 
spend  the  rest  of  his  life  in  an  insane 
asylum.  He  earned  it. 


MASSIVE  OPPOSI-nON  TO 
NORIEGA  POWER  GRAB 

(Mr.  LAGOMARSINO  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  a  member  of  the  Presidential  dele- 
gation to  Panama  to  observe  the  elec- 
tions on  May  7. 1  am  shocked— but  not 
surprised— by  the  caUous  disregard  of 
General  Noriega  for  the  wishes  of  the 
Panamanian  people. 

The  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Pana- 
manians who  expressed  their  desire  to 
see  a  change  in  government  in  their 
country  have  been  ignored,  and  their 


demands  for  justice  have  been  sup- 
pressed. 

The  outpouring  of  opposition  to 
Noriega  was  so  massive  that  he  had  to 
resort  to  a  total  manipulation  of  the 
results.  It  was  not  just  a  matter  of 
changing  a  few  tallies  here  and  stuff- 
ing a  few  ballot  boxes  there.  It  re- 
quired a  complete  disruption  of  the 
tabulation  process— world  class  fraud. 

The  evidence  collected  by  independ- 
ent sources  including  the  Catholic 
Church  suggests  that  the  percentages 
for  the  opposition  were  so  high  that 
even  large  numbers  of  the  Panama  de- 
fense forces  and  Government  employ- 
ees must  have  voted  for  the  opposition 
as  well. 

Now  that  Noriega's  theft  of  the  elec- 
tion has  been  carried  out.  it  is  impera- 
tive that  the  administration,  the  Con- 
gress and  our  allies  in  the  region  work 
together  to  devise  a  strategy  to  remove 
Noriega  from  power  in  Panama.  The 
Panamanian  people  deserve  better, 
and  the  United  States  national  securi- 
ty interests  demand  it. 


ABORTION 


(Mr.  SCHEUER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  among 
the  many  prochoice  letters  constitu- 
ents have  sent  recently,  one  letter  in 
particular  stands  out. 

It  is  about  the  days  of  no  choice, 
before  the  Roe  versus  Wade  decision 
was  handed  down. 

One  New  York  woman,  pregnant  by 
accident  in  the  1950's.  was  desperate 
for  an  abortion. 

Her  abortion  was  performed  by  a 
stranger,  in  an  apartment  in  a  seedy 
section  of  Greenwich  Village. 

She  writes: 

The  only  other  person  present  was  the 
woman  who  had  let  me  in,  given  me  some- 
thing to  drink,  and  was  now  stuffing  rags 
into  me. 

The  woman  finally  finished,  and  indicated— 
we  had  something  of  a  language  barrier- 
that  I  was  to  return  the  next  day. 

Terrible  cramps  followed,  and  I  did  return 
the  next  day. 

When  it  was  over,  she  writes: 

I  was  no  longer  trapped.  I  felt  nothing  but 

enormous  relief. 
There  has  been  no  aftermath  of  physical 

or  mental  trauma— not  then,  and  not  ever. 

She  is.  in  her  words: 

Haunted  by  the  thought  of  my  daughter— 
or  any  woman's  daughter— having  to  under- 
go an  illegal  abortion  under  similar  primi- 
tive and  dangerous  circumstances. 

That  thought  haunts  me.  too. 


SAVING  LIVES  BY  ALLOWING 
WOMEN  REPRODUCrrrVE  FREE- 
DOM AND  CHOICE 

(Mrs.  COLLINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
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minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks.) 

Mrs.  COLLINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  heard  oral  argu- 
ments in  the  case  Webster  versus  Re- 
productive Health  Services,  and  a  deci- 
sion is  expected  this  summer.  At  this 
time  I  wanted  to  take  a  minute  to  read 
a  letter  from  an  Illinois  woman  de- 
scribing the  horrible  reproductive 
choices  that  women  had  to  make 
before  the  Roe  versus  Wade  decision. 
Restricting  the  right  to  choose  abor- 
tion would  surely  mean  a  return  to 
these  very  dark  days  for  women. 

The  woman  reports: 

When  I  was  in  high  school,  abortion  was 
not  legal  in  Illinois.  I  remember  hearing  a 
pregnant  15-year-old  offer  to  sleep  with  an 
entire  car-full  of  young  men  in  hopes  that 
this  vigorous  activity  would  cause  her  to 
lose  the  baby.  I  remember  one  young  man 
of  my  acquaintance  repeatedly  punching  his 
16-year-old  girlfriend  in  the  stomach  in 
hopes  of  initiating  a  miscarriage.  I  know  of 
another  case  in  the  late  fifties  in  which  a 
woman  tried  to  self-abort  by  douching  with 
an  industrial  solvent.  Her  son,  bom  alive,  is 
In  his  30's  now  with  the  reasoning  ability  of 
a  6-year-old.  No  one  knows  who  will  take 
care  of  him  when  his  mother  dies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  American  teenagers 
and  women  deserve  better  than  this. 
Roe  versus  Wade  has  made  such  horri- 
ble actions  and  results  a  thing  of  the 
past.  Surely  our  government  must  not 
subject  women  to  these  terrors  again. 
We  must  not  close  off  the  legal  right 
of  women  to  have  reproductive  free- 
dom and  choice. 


has  artistic  value,  is  a  matter  of  per- 
sonal judgment.  I  am  eru-aged,  Mr. 
Speaker,  because  taxpayer  dollars 
have  been  used  to  reward  actions  of- 
fensive to  the  vast  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans. Holding  up  this  work  as  that 
which  our  Government  rewards,  is 
denegrating  the  values  which  are  the 
foundation  of  our  democracy.  I  know 
there  are  thousands  of  Americans  who 
have  fought  to  defend  the  right  of 
free  speech  and  expression,  who  feel 
as  I  do.  I  carmot  stand  by  and  let  this 
action  be  viewed  as  artistic  excellence. 
Our  Government  has  no  conceivable 
defense  for  this  swition.  It  must  not 
happen  again. 


LLOWING 
VE  FREE- 


OFFENSIVE  ARTWORK  GETS 
GOVERNMENTAL  RECOGNITION 

(Mr.  BAKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
tection of  the  first  amendment  right 
to  expression  is  a  precious  right  that 
should  be  defended  by  all  Americans, 
even  when  the  perspective  which  is  ex- 
pressed is  contrary  to  our  own  beliefs. 
There  is,  however,  a  marked  difference 
between  the  right  to  self-expression, 
and  governmental  support  of  views 
which  are  offensive  and  contrary  to 
basic  tenets  of  the  American  value 
system.  I  am  shocked  by  the  recent  ac- 
tions of  the  National  Endowment  of 
the  Arts  in  recognizing  the  work  of 
Mr.  Andres  Serrano  as  accomplished 
artistic  achievement.  This  individual 
photographed  a  crucifix  submerged  in 
a  container  of  urine.  For  this  effort, 
he  was  rewarded  with  a  $15,000  prize, 
which  is  funded  by  taxpayers,  and  has 
his  work  included  in  a  nationwide  tour 
of  carefully  selected  art  by  the  Nation- 
al Endowment  for  the  Arts.  Whether 
this  individual  shares  my  religious  per- 
spective is  of  no  concern.  Whether  this 
individual  has  the  right  to  engage  in 
such  pursuits,  is  not  in  question. 
Whether  someone  feels  that  this  work 


D  1420 
LET  LUJAN  BE  LUJAN 

(Mr.  VENTO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  VENTO.  Madam  Speaker,  last 
night  the  Public  Broadcasting  System 
aired  on  the  "Frontline"  news  pro- 
gram a  documentary  entitled  "Yellow- 
stone Under  Fire."  At  first  blush  you 
may  have  thought  this  was  a  look  at 
the  fires  that  raged  in  Yellowstone 
National  Park  last  siumner.  The  pro- 
gram though  was  devoted  to  a  far 
more  insidious  threat  to  one  of  our 
premier  national  parks,  a  threat  that 
continues  to  have  repercussions  for 
Yellowstone  long  after  the  smoke  of 
the  fires  have  cleared.  The  expanding 
and  encroaching  development  that  en- 
circles the  perimeter  of  Yellowstone 
National  Park  is  without  question  the 
single  greatest  threat  facing  this  park 
and  others  today.  Accelerated  timber 
sales,  oil  and  gas  drilling,  hardrock 
mining,  and  expanding  subdivisions 
and  other  development  along  the 
park's  borders  threaten  to  turn  the 
park  and  its  resources  into  an  island, 
cut  off  from  the  surrounding  ecosys- 
tem that  is  so  vital  to  the  park's  sur- 
vival. 

What  "Frontline"  exposed  for  all  to 
see  was  that  this  threat  to  the  park 
was  and  is  in  good  part  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration's own  making.  During  the 
past  8  years  development  of  public 
lands  around  the  park  has  been  under- 
taken at  breakneck  speed,  exceeding 
that  undertaken  during  the  4  previous 
administrations  combined.  The  trage- 
dy, as  "Frontline"  showed,  was  com- 
pounded as  the  Reagan  administration 
sat  back,  forgoing  the  opportunity  to 
head  off  problems  affecting  the  park 
ecosystem  before  they  arose  so  that 
today  we  are  playing  catch  up,  at- 
tempting to  mitigate  the  dangers 
posed  by  development  encroaching  the 
park. 

Furthermore,  it  would  have  been 
bad  enough  if  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion policies  were  the  result  of  blind 
ignorance,  yet  as  "Frontline"  showed 
they   were   clearly   calculated.   There 


was  former  Interior  Secretary  Jim 
Watt  on  the  show  still  espousing  his 
discredited  policies  and  boasting  that 
his  successors  are  carrying  forth  these 
policies  even  today.  I  knew  Jim  Watt.  I 
fought  Jim  Watt  and  I've  seen  the 
damage  Jim  Watt  wrought.  Secretary 
Lujan,  you're  no  Jim  Watt  for  which 
all  I  can  say  thank  goodness.  Let 
Lujan  be  Lujan,  Mr.  Watt.  The  dis- 
credited Watt  policies  have  no  place  in 
the  Interior  Department.  I  call  upon 
President  Bush  to  uphold  his  cam- 
paign pledge  where  he  resolved  "I'd 
like  to  be  known  as  a  President  who 
strengthened  our  park  system  and 
passed  it  on  to  the  next  generation  of 
Americans  in  better  shape  than  we 
found  it.  •  •  •  I  will  undertake  a  pro- 
gram to  strengthen  and  preserve  our 
parks."  Yellowstone  and  other  nation- 
al parks  today  are  waiting,  Mr.  I*resi- 
dent. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  LEGISLA- 
TION TO  REPEAL  CERTIFICA- 
TION TEST  FOR  NURSE'S 
AIDES 

(Mr.  GEKAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Madam  Speaker,  do  my 
colleagues  know  that  every  single 
nurse's  aide  in  every  single  nursing 
home  in  every  one  of  our  congression- 
al districts  could  stand  to  lose  his  or 
her  job  by  January  1,  1990,  if  certain 
provisions  of  the  Omnibus  Budget 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1987  are  permit- 
ted to  come  into  effect  because  of  cer- 
tain provisions  in  that  act?  No  nurse's 
aide  can  continue  to  work  unless  they 
pass  a  State  certified  examination  for 
continuation  of  work  which  they  have 
performed  sometimes  for  25  and  30 
years,  but  who  have  never  had  to  take 
an  examination  to  do  so. 

Madam  Speaker,  this  is  a  dangerous 
result  of  this  particular  act,  and  it 
threatens  the  health  care  facilities  in 
each  and  every  one  of  our  districts. 
There  is  no  need  to  piuiish,  to  throw 
out  of  work,  nurse's  aides  who  have 
worked  their  art  of  tender  care  for 
their  patients  over  a  long  period  of 
time  on  the  basis  of  some  artificial  cer- 
tification test. 

Thus.  Madam  Speaker.  I  am  intro- 
ducing two  pieces  of  legislation  today, 
one  for  the  outright  repeal  of  that 
provision  of  OBRA  in  order  to  give  us 
a  chance  to  look  at  it  again;  and, 
second,  as  a  fallback  position,  a  bill  to 
grandfather,  at  least  to  grandfather  in 
those  employees  who  will  be  already 
on  duty  before  July  1,  1989. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  ask  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Members  for  these 
pieces  of  legislation. 
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MINIMUM  WAGE 


(Mr.  WILLIAMS  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
was  home  again  in  Montana  this  last 
weekend,  and  among  the  meetings  I 
had  was  one  meeting  with  a  couple  of 
dozen  workers.  One  of  those  workers' 
name  is  Helen. 

Madam  Speaker,  Helen  told  me  that 
she  has  been  a  waitress  for  33  years 
and  has  worked  for  the  same  chain 
restaurant  company  in  Montana.  After 
33  years  Helen,  in  her  early  sixties, 
earns  (3.35  an  hour. 

Madam  Speaker,  let  me  say  to 
Helen.  "Helen,  we're  about  to  pass  a 
minimum  wage  bill  here  to  help  you, 
and  the  President  of  the  United  States 
is  going  to  veto  it,  and,  Helen,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Republicans  in  this 
Chamber  seem  satisfied  that,  after  33 
years,  you're  making  $3.35  an  hour. 


UMI 


QUESTION  OP  PRIORITIES 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Madam  Speaker,  occa- 
sionally an  issue  arises  that  brings  us  a 
question  of  priorities,  not  just  in  the 
ordinary  sense,  but  as  sjmabolic  of 
larger,  more  profound  issues. 

Take  the  issue  of  the  proposed  ex- 
emptions from  Gramm-Rudman. 

In  considering  the  FSLIC  restuctur- 
ing  bill,  the  majority  wants  to  (a) 
place  the  $50  billion  financing  mecha- 
nism on  budget  and  (b)  exempt  that 
money  from  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings 
deficit  targets. 

This  is  a  concept  the  administration 
is  concerned  about  because  it  will 
delay  enactment  of  the  S&L  solution. 
So  allow  me  to  remind  our  colleagues 
of  one  principle  that  I  thought  we  had 
all  agreed  to. 

Exemptions  from  Gramm-Rudman 
should  be  taken  only  in  the  most  ex- 
traordinary circumstances. 

Such  a  cinnmistance  already  exists 
with  regard  to  the  Medicare  cata- 
strophic health  care  law. 

It  is  clear  to  most  of  us  that  the  cat- 
astrophic surtax  provisions  create  too 
large  a  burden  for  our  elderly. 

But  if  we  are  going  to  correct  this  in- 
justice—for that  is  what  it  is— we  will 
need  a  Gramm-Rudman  exclusion  be- 
cause our  budget  baseline  already  an- 
ticipates revenue  for  the  surtax. 

Madam  Speaker,  as  I  see  it.  some 
want  to  make  a  unique  exception  to 
Gramm-Rudman  for  the  sake  of  sav- 
ings and  loan  institutions. 

Others,  such  as  this  Member,  would 
prefer  to  make  that  unique  exception 
for  the  sake  of  elderly  Americans 
crushed  by  an  unjust  burden. 

It  is  a  question  of  priorities.  Madam 
Speaker. 


A  SALUTE  TO  STEELWORKERS 
OF  THE  OHIO  VALLEY 

(Mr.  APPLEGATE  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  addi'ess  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  APPLEGATE.  Madam  Speaker, 
it  Is  with  a  great  deal  of  pride  that  I 
rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  the  steel- 
working  men  and  women  of  the  Ohio 
Valley.  This  is  very  fitting  in  light  of 
the  dedication  of  a  statue  in  Steuben- 
ville,  OH  on  Thursday,  May  18th  com- 
memorating the  valley's  steelworkers. 
The  sculpture,  standing  7  feet  tall,  and 
weighing  nearly  4  tons,  depicts  a  steel- 
worker  garbed  in  the  protective  cloth- 
ing worn  by  those  who  work  the  open 
hearth  furnace  in  a  steel  mill. 

At  a  time  when  the  country  seems  to 
be  moving  in  a  direction  away  from 
our  basic  industrial  base  and  our 
smokestack  industries,  it  is  important 
to  remember  our  roots,  how  we  have 
progressed  and  the  key  role  that  the 
American  steelworker  played  in  this 
transition.  It  is  also  very  important  to 
understand  that  while  the  steel  indus- 
try has  undergone  significant  change 
in  the  last  decade,  and  continues  to 
change  today,  it  is  not  a  dinosaur  as 
some  would  believe;  but  rather  a  striv- 
ing industry  that  relies  much  upon 
high  technology  itself  and  is  poised  to 
again  be  a  major  force  in  the  industri- 
al heartland  of  America. 

The  key  ingredient  to  this  industry 
has  been,  is  and  will  always  be  the 
steelworker.  While  the  tasks  they  per- 
form may  have  changed,  it  is  still  the 
efforts  of  the  many  men  and  women  in 
the  industry  who  have  made  the  in- 
dustry what  it  is  today.  They  are  a 
dedicated,  proud,  and  hard  working  lot 
that  have  endured  many  difficult 
times  always  to  rebound  and  not  only 
make  the  industry  better,  but  them- 
selves as  well.  They  epitomize  the 
American  work  ethic  which  is  very 
much  alive  and  well. 

The  American  steelworker  is  not 
afraid  of  competition  by  foreign  com- 
panies or  their  workers.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  we  can  outproduce,  man 
for  man  and  woman  for  woman,  work- 
ers from  any  other  country  and  at  a 
very  competitive  price. 

The  dedication  of  the  statue  in  Steu- 
benville  is  symbolic  of  the  trials  and 
tribulations  of  steelworkers  and  the 
strengths  and  abilities  upon  which 
they  helped  build  the  American  steel 
industry  to  be  the  very  best. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  hope  that  you 
and  my  colleagues  will  join  with  me  in 
commending  all  steelworkers  and 
thanking  them  for  their  contributions 
to  America. 


extend  his  remarks,  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. ) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Vermont.  Madam 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  read  excerpts 
from  a  letter  which  I  received  from  a 
young  woman  in  the  State  of  Ver- 
mont, which  I  represent,  having  to  do 
with  her  feelings  about  a  woman's 
right  to  choose  an  abortion: 

I  became  pregnant  two  months  before  my 
graduation  from  college,  in  spring.  1970.  My 
graduation  plans  included  a  job  and  possibly 
graduate  school;  marriage  and  motherhood 
were  still  far  in  my  future.  I  was  In  no  posi- 
tion to  raise  a  child  either  financially  or— es- 
pecially—emotionally. 

We  lived  in  New  York,  and  abortion  was  il- 
legal then  except  when  the  pregnancy 
threatened  the  life  of  the  mother.  A  minis- 
ter explained  how  to  arrange  to  go  to  New 
Orleans  for  an  abortion.  I  would  have  to 
arrive  and  leave  the  same  day  and  travel 
alone.  No  names  Involved.  The  cost  was  very 
expensive  and  did  not  include  transporta- 
tion. I  felt  like  a  criminal:  I  suppose  had  I 
gone  through  with  it,  I  would  have  been 
one. 

I  was  able  to  get  a  legal  abortion,  however, 
because  I  could  demonstrate  that  if  I  went 
through  with  my  pregnancy,  I  would  prob- 
ably die.  At  least  I  was  able  to  obtain  a  safe 
abortion.  The  total  monetary  cost  was  well 
over  $1,000.  The  emotional  price  was  un- 
measurable. 

I  hope  that  when  you  and  your  colleagues 
consider  the  abortion  issue,  you  will  keep 
the  mothers'  stories  in  mind.  I  consider 
myself  extremely  fortunate.  I  have  always 
had  my  family's  support  and  access  to 
enough  money  to  cover  emergencies.  In  the 
era  when  abortion  was  illegal,  other  women 
were  not  so  lucky.  They  didn't  pay  for  their 
abortions  merely  with  great  unhappiness— 
they  paid  with  their  lives. 
Sincerely, 


Brattleboro,  VT. 


A  WOMAN'S  RIGHT  TO  CHOOSE 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  Vermont  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 


D  1430 

HONORING  THE  CREW  OF 
UNITED  AIRLINES  FLIGHT  811 

(Mr.  AKAKA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  AKAKA.  Madam  Speaker,  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation,  Samuel 
Skinner,  honored  the  crew  of  United 
Airlines  Flight  811  today  with  the  Sec- 
retary's Award  for  Heroism. 

As  many  of  you  will  recall,  the  cargo 
door  of  United  Flight  811  was  blown 
open  in  flight  over  the  Pacific  Ocean 
on  February  24.  What  could  have  been 
a  tragedy  of  massive  proportions  was 
averted  by  the  crew's  heroic  conduct 
during  that  terrifying  emergency. 
Even  with  the  threat  of  personal 
injury  or  death,  the  crew  acted  with 
the  courage  and  skill  of  true  well- 
trained  professionals. 

The  flight  attendants  have  shown 
that  beneath  their  smile  and  kind 
words  are  even  greater  qualities:  Cour- 
age, commitment,  and  concern  for  the 
safety  of  airline  passengers.  Now  more 
than  ever,  these  are  the  virtues  that 
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stand  out  when  people  think  of  flight 
attendants. 

The  pilots  maneuvered  the  impaired 
plane  back  to  safety  with  skill  and 
adroitness.  Calm,  cool,  and  collected 
they  are  the  embodiment  of  the  fear- 
less aviators  in  the  sky. 

To  the  crew  of  United  Flight  811, 
congratulations  on  receiving  the  Sec- 
retary's Award  for  Heroism.  You  are 
deserving  recipients  for  your  valiant 
efforts  in  securing  the  safe  return  of 
several  hundred  people  on  board.  You 
are  an  inspiration  to  us  all. 


TRANSFER  OF  TECHNOLOGY  OF 
F-16  FIGHTER  A  BAD  IDEA 

(Mr.  JAMES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  JAMES.  Madam  Speaker,  trans- 
ferring our  F-16  fighter  technology  to 
the  Japanese  is,  plainly  and  simply,  a 
horrible  idea.  It  holds  dire,  long-term 
consequences  for  this  Nation.  The 
plan  is  to  provide  this  state-of-the-art 
technology  to  the  Japanese  for  free. 
They  will  use  it  to  compete  with  U.S. 
firms.  Many  in  Congress  oppose  subsi- 
dies for  U.S.  industry.  But  this  is 
worse,  it  is  a  United  States  subsidy  for 
the  Japanese  aerospace  industry. 

It  cost  U.S.  firms  $7  billion  to  devel- 
op this  technology.  Yet  we  are  giving 
it  to  the  Japanese  for  nothing.  In 
return,  we  get  a  promise  of  a  possible 
40  percent  of  the  component  manufac- 
turing for  the  FSX  aircraft  Japan  in- 
tends to  build.  That  is  a  lousy  business 
deal.  And  there  is  no  guarantee  that 
this  critical  technology  won't  be 
leaked  to  our  enemies.  It  was  not  too 
long  ago  that  submarine  technology 
we  shared  with  Japan's  Toshiba  Corp. 
wound  up  in  Soviet  hands  costing 
United  States  defense  firms  billions  of 
dollars  and  greatly  diminishing  nation- 
al security.  We  just  cannot  afford  to 
take  that  risk  again. 

We  have  a  constitutional  duty  to 
serve  and  protect  the  interests  and  the 
well-being  of  the  American  people. 
This  proposal  to  give  Japan  our  best 
technology  fails  that  charter. 


school  system,  and  amidst  the  most 
trying  times  in  history,  an  era  of  un- 
paralleled violence  and  drugs,  he 
began  a  sensible,  thoughtful  reform  of 
the  school  system.  That  he  died  so 
early  in  this  task  is  a  tragedy,  not  just 
for  his  family,  but  for  all  New 
Yorkers. 

A  few  months  ago,  I  sat  down  with 
Richard  Green  and  we  discussed  the 
obstacles  he  faced.  He  said  something 
that  I  think  this  city  and  our  country 
should  take  to  heart.  He  said  that  New 
York  has  a  good  school  system,  one  of 
the  best  of  the  big  cities,  but  the  re- 
lentless focus  on  the  negative  was  his 
greatest  problem.  The  focus  on  the 
negative  made  his  announcement  of  a 
brandnew  prekindergarten  program  an 
insignificant  event,  but  the  arrest  of  a 
single  principal  a  nonstop  crisis. 

We  should  learn  from  the  thought- 
ful and  positive  leadership  of  Chancel- 
lor Green.  He  shuxmed  expediency.  He 
did  what  he  thought  was  best  for  the 
city's  children.  It  is  his  family's  trage- 
dy, a  tragedy  of  all  ours,  that  he  was 
never  able  to  implement  his  wonderful 
ideals. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  CHAN- 
CELLOR   OF    NEW    YORK    CITY 
SCHOOL  SYSTEM 
(Mr.    SCHUMER    asked    and    was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Madam  Speaker, 
today  all  New  Yorkers  and  all  Ameri- 
cans mourn  the  loss  of  a  great  leader, 
chancellor  of  the  New  York  City 
Board  of  Education,  Richard  Green, 
who  was  taken  at  the  untimely  age  of 
53. 

Richard  Green  was  not  a  New 
Yorker,  but  our  city  asked  great  things 
of  him.   We   asked  him  to  run  our 


addressing  defense  issues,  but  we  believe  it 
is  just  appropriate  for  the  United  States  to 
do  the  same. 

The  United  States  receives  some  economic 
benefits  from  coproduction  with  Japan  in 
the  form  of  licensing  and  technical  assist- 
ance fees.  Also,  as  in  the  case  of  the  F-15.  a 
significant  portion  of  the  aircraft's  value  is 
U.S.-produced,  and  some  machinery  and 
tools  are  sold  to  Japan  for  their  production 
facilities.  However,  there  could  be  long-term 
adverse  effects  on  the  U.S.  economy.  Co- 
production  by  definition  involves  the  trans- 
fer of  technology  and  Industrial  know-how. 
The  transfer  of  military  technology  with 
commercial  application  could  contribute  to 
the  erosion  of  our  technology-based  compar- 
ative advantage. 

Coproduction  of  U.S.  military  aircraft 
with  Japan  contributes  to  Japan's  national 
goal  of  developing  a  world  class  civil  aircraft 
industry  and  enlarging  its  share  of  the 
world  market. 

We  need  to  think  of  this  warning. 
Madam  Speaker,  when  we  consider  en- 
tering into  a  much  more  complex 
agreement,  that  of  codevelopment,  not 
just  coproduction,  of  the  more  sophis- 
ticated and  much  more  highly  techni- 
cal aircraft,  the  F-16. 

The  agreement  should  be  voted 
down. 


UNITED  STATES  MILITARY  CO- 
PRODUCTION  PROGRAMS 
ASSIST  JAPAN  IN  DEVELOPING 
ITS  CIVIL  AIRCRAFT  INDUS- 
TRY 

(Mrs.  BENTLEY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Madam  Speaker, 
this  week  and  next  week  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  is  considering  the 
agreement  between  Japan  and  the 
United  States  concerning  the  codevel- 
opment of  the  FSX  airplane.  In  con- 
nection with  that,  I  want  to  read  some 
paragraphs  from  a  1982  report  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office  concerning 
the  United  States  military  coproduc- 
tion programs  of  the  F-15,  which  as- 
sists Japan  in  developing  its  civil  air- 
craft industry.  The  cover  has  this 
paragraph  on  it: 

In  the  post  World  War  II  period,  Japan's 
aircraft  industry  grew  and  developed  largely 
through  U.S.  military  coproduction  pro- 
grams. Much  of  the  technology  transferred 
through  these  programs  has  commercial  ap- 
plication. Now,  building  on  the  experience 
and  technology  gained  through  military  co- 
production  programs,  the  Government  of 
Japan  Is  assisting  In  the  development  of  the 
civil  aircraft  industry,  along  with  other  high 
technology  export  Industries. 

I  point  this  out  particularly.  Madam 
Speaker,  because  we  have  heard  so 
much  that  this  will  not  lead  to  civil 
aircraft  production. 
In  the  conclusions  the  GAO  says: 
The  Departments  of  State  and  Defense 
have  not  given  adequate  attention  to  the 
economic  implications  of  coproduction  along 
with  the  political  and  military  objectives.  It 
is  appropriate  for  Japan  and  other  countries 
to  consider  their  economic  Interests  when 


TRIBUTE    TO    THE    LATE    CHAN- 
CELLOR GREEN  OF  NEW  YORK 
CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEM 
(Mr.  FLAKE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  FLAKIE.  Madam  Speaker,  today 
we  come  to  a  point  in  our  lives  of  great 
mourning  in  the  city  of  New  York  for 
a  man  who  a  year  ago  assumed  the  po- 
sition of  the  New  York  City  school 
system  as  its  chancellor. 

The  life  of  Richard  Green  is  one 
that  has  served  as  a  role  model  for 
many  of  the  young  people  of  that  city, 
many  young  people  of  our  Nation,  a 
young  man  who  grew  up  in  the  ghet- 
tos of  Minneapolis,  made  his  way  into 
Harvard  University  to  receive  a  Ph.D., 
and  from  there  to  go  back  and  become 
the  superintendent  of  schools  of  Min- 
neapolis and  then  to  be  asked  to  take 
over  the  school  system  of  New  York,  a 
city  where  the  dropout  rate  is  ex- 
tremely high,  a  city  where  motivation 
is  lacking,  a  city  where  many  do  not 
feel  that  it  is  possible  to  get  an  educa- 
tion, and  yet  a  city  where  Richard 
Green  dared  to  come  and  say  that  edu- 
cation can  be  meaningful,  that  educa- 
tion can  be  a  matter  of  excellence,  and 
by  his  own  life  demonstrating  the  pos- 
sibility of  academic  excellence  for 
those  who  would  aspire  to  achieve  it. 

Therefore,  Richard  Green  is  not 
only  an  example  for  New  York  City. 
Richard  Green  represents  an  example 
for  the  Nation.  For  young  people  who 
feel  captured  in  the  ghettos,  for  young 
people  who  are  captured  in  environ-- 
ments  where  they  cannot  learn,  Rich- 
ard Green  demonstrated  that  you  can 
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overcome,  and  though  he  has  been 
taken  from  us,  though  he  leaves  at  a 
very  early  stage  in  his  chronological 
life,  that  which  he  tried  to  innovate  in 
education  remains  with  us  to  emulate. 


a  1440 

PANAMA 

(Mr.  SOLOMON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Madam  Speaker, 
the  dirty  little  secret  is  out  of  the  box: 
The  Government  of  Panama  led  by 
General  Noriega  is  no  more  a  reflec- 
tion of  public  opinion  in  Panama  than 
any  other  ruthless  dictatorship.  The 
election  this  past  weekend  was  a  com- 
plete fraud.  And  as  soon  as  it  became 
apparent  that  Noriega's  hand-picked 
stooge  would  receive  no  more  than  25 
percent  of  the  votes,  Noriega  stole  the 
election. 

Madam  Speaker,  the  time  has  come 
for  us  to  recognize  what  can  no  longer 
be  denied:  Our  country  will  not  turn 
over  the  Panama  Canal  to  Noriega  and 
his  ilk.  Our  treaty  commitment  is  with 
the  people  of  Panama,  not  their  op- 
pressors. 

Accordingly,  I  am  introducing  today 
a  resolution  which  is  identical  to  the 
one  introduced  yesterday  in  the  other 
body  by  our  former  colleague,  Connie 
Mack.  This  concurrent  resolution 
urges  the  President  to  abrogate  the 
existing  canal  treaties,  and  to  re-open 
negotiations  with  Panama  only  at 
such  time  as  that  country  enjoys  a 
government  which  is  freely  elected 
and  reflective  of  the  will  of  the  people. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  RESOLUTION 
CALLING  ON  INDIA  TO  UPT 
BLOCKADE  OP  NEPAL 

(Mr.  DURBIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Madam  Speaker,  I  am 
joining  my  colleagues  today  in  intro- 
ducing a  resolution  calling  on  India  to 
immediately  lift  its  economic  blockade 
of  Nepal  and  negotiate  a  resolution  to 
the  trade  and  transit  differences  be- 
tween these  two  countries. 

India's  blockade  is  an  inhumane 
effort  to  pressure  tiny  Nepal.  Because 
of  the  Indian  blockade,  Nepal  is  suf- 
fering from  shortages  of  fuel,  medi- 
cine, and  essential  food  items.  Ameri- 
ca's 138  Peace  Corps  volunteers  in  the 
remote  villages  of  Nepal  are  forced  to 
ration  fuel,  reducing  their  travel  and 
training  activity. 

Madam  Speaker.  I  am  happy  to 
report  that  moral  among  our  Peace 
Corps  volunteers  in  Nepal  is  very  high, 
but  their  work  in  this  isolated  area  of 
the  world  is  made  more  difficult  by 
India's  blockade. 


I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  Join 
me,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Lkach],  the  gentleman  from  Oklaho- 
ma [Mr.  Synab],  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Wai£H],  and  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Washington  [Mrs.  Un- 
soeld]  in  cosponsoring  this  resolution 
which  calls  on  India  to  immediately 
lift  its  blockade  of  tiny  Nepal  and  com- 
mence negotiations  with  Nepal  to  re- 
solve its  differences  without  pressure. 


SITUATION  BETWEEN  NEPAL 
AND  INDIA 

(Mr.  WALSH  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WALSH.  Madam  Speaker,  today 
I  would  like  to  express  my  concern  for 
the  current  conflicts  between  the 
countries  of  Nepal  and  India. 

Prom  1970  to  1972  I  served  as  a 
Peace  Corps  volunteer  to  Nepal  near 
the  border  city  of  Raxaul.  During  my 
service  I  became  very  familiar  with  the 
country  as  well  as  the  trade  and  tran- 
sit agreements  there.  I  was  alarmed  to 
learn  of  the  recent  dispute  that  has 
arisen  between  these  two  countries. 

Nepal,  the  6th  poorest  nation  in  the 
world,  is  almost  completely  dependent 
on  India.  Its  economic  survival  de- 
pends on  the  free  transit  of  goods  over 
their  borders,  particularly  the  trade  of 
petroleum,  kerosene,  and  medical  sup- 
plies. If  this  impasse  continues  and  the 
borders  remain  closed,  the  economy 
will  become  paralyzed,  and  the  coun- 
try will  begin  to  collapse. 

Just  in  the  past  few  weeks,  the 
people  of  Nepal  have  been  forced  to 
cut  down  trees  to  replace  the  petrole- 
um as  fuel.  This  could  have  a  serious 
consequence,  as  Nepal's  forest  lands 
are  already  greatly  endangered,  as  are 
the  diverse  wildlife  which  inhabit  the 
jungle. 

The  Nepalese  have  also  had  to  close 
businesses  and  schools,  postpone  medi- 
cal care  and  halt  development  projects 
that  fed  some  of  the  poorest  people  in 
the  world. 

I  wish  to  encourage  the  leaders  of 
these  two  nations  to  sit  down  and  dis- 
cuss their  differences.  I  would  like  to 
see  the  hostilities  of  Nepal  and  India 
negotiated  in  a  peaceful  way. 


THE  NEPAL-INDIA  DISPUTE 

(Mr.  SYNAR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SYNAR.  Madam  Speaker,  I  join 
today  with  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Durbin],  in  in- 
troducing the  legislation  which  will 
call  upon  the  Indian  Government  to 
come  to  the  table  with  the  Nepal  Gov- 
ernment to  try  to  resolve  this  dispute. 

Madam  Speaker,  great  nations  have 
great  responsibilities,  and  India  does 


have  a  great  responsibility.  This  meas- 
ured response  of  asking  India  to  lead 
to  the  table  of  negotiations,  second,  to 
open  up  the  border  during  those  nego- 
tiations and,  finally,  to  have  our  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  continue  to  monitor  it, 
is  a  very  measured  response  that  hope- 
fully India  will  take  not  as  pressure 
but  as  a  simple  concern  by  this  Nation. 
This  simple  concern  is  not  only  shared 
by  this  Nation  but  all  nations  sur- 
rounding India  and  the  rest  of  the 
world.  We  hope  they  will  take  the  op- 
portunity with  this  legislation's  intro- 
duction to  come  to  the  table  and  open 
up  the  borders  so  we  can  resolve  this 
dispute. 


WHERE  IS    'DIRE  SON  OF 
SUPP."? 

(Mr.  CONTE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  CONTE.  Madam  Speaker,  2 
weeks  ago  today,  the  dire  emergency 
supplemental  was  taken  off  the  floor 
for  certain  corrective  surgery. 

Then,  it  was  scheduled  to  be  brought 
back  today. 

But  now  it  has  been  postponed  once 
again. 

Where  is  this  "Dire  Son  of  Supp.?" 
What  are  we  waiting  for? 

Hundreds  of  letters  from  veterans 
are  pouring  in.  waiting  on  funding  for 
their  medical  care. 

What  do  we  tell  the  veteran  in  Ver- 
mont, who  can  no  longer  get  colosto- 
my bags? 

What  do  we  tell  the  double  amputee 
with  a  heart  condition  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, who  cannot  get  his  medication? 

What  about  the  veteran  in  Ohio, 
who  cannot  get  his  monthly  treatment 
for  blood  clotting? 

Our  Nation's  veterans  have  risked 
their  lives  and  sacrificed  their  limbs  to 
keep  this  country  free.  Memorial  Day 
is  just  around  the  comer. 

And  now  we  are  playing  games  with 
their  medical  care? 

Stop  holding  our  veterans  hostage. 

Let  us  get  a  clean,  trimmed  down 
"Son  of  Supplemental"  out  here  that 
we  can  pass,  and  cut  out  the  monkey 
business.  Our  veterans  are  counting  on 
us. 


WHAT  WILL  WE  DO  WHEN  DIC- 
TATORS IN  NICARAGUA  PULL 
A  NORIEGA? 

(Mr.  WALKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  WALKER.  Madam  Speaker, 
when  the  drug-rurming  dictator  of 
Panama  stole  the  election,  most  na- 
tions of  the  world  condemned  what  he 
did.  Most  of  Panama's  neighbors  in 
Latin  America  condemned  this  perver- 
sion of  democracy.  There  was  one  no- 
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table  exception.  One  neighbor  came  to 
the  drug-running  dictator's  defense. 
One  nation  thought  his  way  of  han- 
dling democracy  was  perfectly  appro- 
priate. That  nation  was  Nicaragua. 

Since  the  Commies  in  Nicaragua  are 
soon  to  run  an  election  of  their  own, 
what  does  their  attitude  toward  the 
election-stealing  in  Panama  tell  us?  In 
my  opinion  we  have  learned  the  Com- 
mies have  no  intention  of  having  a  fair 
and  free  election  in  Nicaragua. 

The  question  then  for  us  is  clear: 
What  will  we  be  willing  to  do  when  the 
dnig-rurming,  gun-ninning  dictators  in 
Nicaragua  pull  a  Noriega? 


REJECT  THE  PSX  PROPOSAL 
(Mr.   LEVINE   of   California   asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Madam 
Speaker,  I  think  that  it  is  important  to 
emphasize  the  need  for  close  and  good 
relations  between  the  United  States 
and  Japan  and  the  need  to  understand 
that  within  that  context  it  is  urgent 
for  both  of  our  nations  to  take  a  care- 
ful, thoughtful,  and  hard  look  at 
whether  particular  agreements  are  or 
are  not  within  the  national  security  in- 
terests of  each  country. 

The  key  question  that  the  support- 
ers of  the  PSX  proposal  have  indicat- 
ed that  they  will  review  is  whether  the 
PSX  proposal  will  or  will  not  signifi- 
cantly increase  and  enhance  Japan's 
ability  to  compete  with  our  civilian 
aerospace  industry.  The  supporters  of 
the  PSX  proposal.  Madam  Speaker, 
doubt  that  the  PSX  will  enhance 
Japan's  competitive  ability. 

I  ask  these  supporters,  Madam 
Speaker,  to  listen  to  the  words  of  the 
president  of  Mitsubishi  Heavy  Indus- 
tries as  translated  from  the  Japan 
Economic  Journal  on  January  21  of 
1989,  where  the  then  president  of  Mit- 
subishi Heavy  Industries  said  that  the 
PSX  project  will  "be  a  great  boon  to 
us.  The  technology  we  will  develop 
and  accumulate  during  the  project  will 
be  instrumental  in  developing  next- 
generation  planes  such  as  hypersonic 
and  supersonic  transports." 

We  should  take  the  Japanese  leader- 
ship at  their  word.  They  are  much 
more  candid  about  their  goals  than 
the  administration  is  willing  to  be 
about  what  their  goals  are.  I  urge  us 
to  review  carefully  the  statements 
coming  from  responsible  and  candid 
leaders  in  Japan  and  to  reject  the  PSX 
proposal. 


Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Madam  Speak- 
er, our  policy  in  Panama  by  President 
Bush  has  been  applied  correctly. 
There  is  a  fraud  that  took  place.  We 
knew  that,  but  what  do  we  do?  What 
should  be  our  new  policy? 

Pirst  of  all,  talking  about  abrogating 
the  Canal  Treaty  is  the  worst  thing  we 
could  do.  It  would  inflame  Panamani- 
an passions  and  would  decrease  our 
credibility  in  Latin  America  and  give 
Noriega  the  card  he  desperately  needs 
to  show  that  we  are  beating  him  up. 

But  we  need  to  be  measured  in  our 
response,  but  in  the  same  vein  consist- 
ent. Pirst,  our  entire  bureaucracy  and 
Congress  should  work  together. 

Second,  we  should  consider  economic 
sanctions  applied  in  a  more  coherent 
and  consistent  way. 

Third,  we  should  get  international 
pressure,  but  effective  international 
pressure  from  Latin  American  coun- 
tries, Alfonsin  of  Argentina,  Carlos 
Andres  Perez  of  Venezuela.  We  should 
not  lead  internationally  ourselves.  I 
think  everybody  knows  this  has  been  a 
fraudulent  election. 

We  should  also  encourage  Panama- 
nian opposition,  their  continued  pro- 
testing, to  get  out  there  and  talk  about 
this  election.  They  should  not  expect 
the  United  States  should  do  it  all. 

As  a  measure  of  safety,  we  should 
consider  withdrawing  some  of  our  de- 
pendents from  Panama  for  fear  of 
some  kind  of  military  conflagration 
that  might  be  caused  by  Noriega. 

Madam  Speaker,  Noriega  is  on  the 
ropes  and  we  should  deal  a  knockout 
blow,  but  do  it  carefully  and  not  in  a 
way  that  would  only  give  him  more 
life  to  recover. 


D  1450 

WHAT  THE  UNITED  STATES 
SHOULD  DO  ABOUT  NORIEGA 

(Mr.  RICHARDSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 


charging  that  their  development 
should  not  be  restricted,  cynically 
charging  that  the  United  States  has 
already  achieved  a  high  standard  of 
living  and  now  wants  to  deny  the  same 
level  to  others. 

The  global  warming  challenge 
cannot  be  met  by  one  nation  alone, 
but  yet  it  cannot  be  met  by  the  ab- 
sence of  a  great  nation  like  the  United 
States. 

Please,  Mr.  President,  show  environ- 
mental and  economic  leadership  by  re- 
considering and  having  the  United 
States  participate  in  an  international 
conference  on  global  warming. 


UNITED  STATES  SHOULD  SUP- 
PORT INTERNATIONAL  CON- 
PERENCE  ON  GLOBAL  WARM- 
ING 

(Mr.  WISE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  WISE.  Madam  Speaker,  the  fail- 
ure of  the  I»resident  to  have  the 
United  States  support  an  international 
conference  on  global  warming  is  in- 
credibly disappointing.  It  also  shows  a 
total  unwillingness  to  exert  leadership, 
particularly  since  our  own  Department 
of  State  and  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  recommend  participating. 
I  am  from  a  fossil  fuel  producing 
State.  Hasty  action  in  this  area  can 
jeopardize  jobs.  Yet  failure  to  be  at 
the  international  table  seeking  realis- 
tic solutions  can  also  be  harmful. 

I  believe  there  are  responses  to 
global  warming  that  permit  continued 
fossil  fuel  use,  alternative  fuels,  for  in- 
stance, made  from  coal,  natural  gas, 
and  so  on.  But  the  United  States  must 
be  there  putting  them  on  the  table. 

There  is  another  reason.  Many 
Third  World  nations  today  are  resist- 
ing    basic     environmental     changes. 


OPPOSE  THE  PSX  DEAL 

(Mr.  MINETA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.)     

Mr.  MINETA.  Madam  Speaker, 
when  we  signed  an  agreement  with 
Japan  several  years  ago  to  end  that 
nation's  unfair  semiconductor  industry 
trade  practices,  Japan  said  that  it 
would  open  up  its  domestic  market  to 
U.S.  semiconductor  manufacturers. 
But  in  what  has  become  a  classic  nego- 
tiating tactic,  Japan  shunted  this  criti- 
cal facet  of  the  agreement  into  a  so- 
called  side  letter  and  now  refuses  to 
live  up  to  that  part  of  the  semiconduc- 
tor industry  agreement. 

Incredibly,  we  are  being  asked  again 
to  fall  for  the  same  old  smoke  and  mir- 
rors when  it  comes  to  the  PSX  tech- 
nology transfer  deal.  We  are  being  told 
that  Japan  has  made  important  tech- 
nological and  production  concessions 
as  part  of  the  deal.  But  do  we  find 
these  consessions  in  the  formal  PSX 
agreement?  No.  Where  we  find  them  is 
in— you  guessed  it— an  exchange  of  let- 
ters. 

Madam  Speaker,  the  real  agree- 
ments on  these  concessions  will  only 
be  negotiated  after  we  have  finished 
transferring  our  key  technologies  to 
Japan.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  this 
is  an  open  invitation  for  the  United 
States  to  get  burned  twice  with  the 
same  trick,  and  so  I  urge  ray  col- 
leagues to  oppose  the  PSX  deal. 


INDIA  SHOULD  REOPEN  BORDER 
WITH  NEPAL 

(Mrs.  UNSOELD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  UNSOELD.  Madam  Speaker, 
because  of  a  trade  dispute.  India 
closed  the  border  with  Nepal,  a  tiny 
landlocked  country  in  the  heart  of  the 
Himalaya. 

With  that  border  closed,  petrol  is  no 
longer  coming  to  the  nation's  capital 
and  to  the  populated  areas  of  the 
country.  Without  that  petrol  that  not 
only  provides  the  fuel  for  the  nation 
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but  also  is  the  major  cooking  fuel  in 
the  capital  and  other  populated  areas, 
the  people  are  turning  to  firewood 
again  as  a  means  of  cooking.  What 
this  means  is  that  a  major  reforesta- 
tion program  with  which  we  have  been 
involved  is  seriously  threatened. 
Thirty-five  acres  a  day  are  being  cut  to 
provide  fuel. 

I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  support- 
ing the  resolution  asking  India  to  im- 
mediately open  its  borders  with  Nepal, 
to  permit  the  passage  of  goods  and 
people  between  these  countries. 


RESIGNATION  AS  MEMBER  OF 
COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERNMENT 
OPERATIONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mrs. 
Collins)  laid  before  the  House  the  fol- 
lowing resignation  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations: 

House  of  Represektatives, 
Washington,  DC,  May  10.  1989. 
Hon.  Jim  Wright. 

Speaker,   House  of  Representatives,    Wash- 
ington, DC. 
Dkar  Mr.  Speaker:  I.  hereby,  resign  my 
seat  on  the  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
effective  this  date. 
Cordially. 

Robert  S.  Walker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  resignation  is  ac- 
cepted. 

There  was  no  objection. 


PRIYILEOES  OF  THE  HOUSE- 
IMPEACHMENT  OF  JUDGE 
WALTER  L.  NIXON.  JR. 

Bffr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
a  question  of  the  privileges  of  the 
House,  and  I  call  up  a  privileged  reso- 
lution (H.  Res.  87)  impeaching  Walter 
L.  Nixon.  Jr.,  judge  of  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  Southern  District  of 
Mississippi  for  high  crimes  and  misde- 
meanors. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  87 

Resolved,  That  Walter  L.  Nixon,  Jr..  judge 
of  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
Southern  District  of  Mississippi,  is  Im- 
peached for  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.     SENSENBRENNER.     Madam 
Speaker,  I  move  a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call   was   taken   by   electronic 
device,  and  the  following  Members  re- 
sponded to  their  names: 
tRoU  No.  49] 


Ackemuui 

Annunzio 

Atkins 

Akmkm 

Anthony 

Baker 

Alexander 

Applegate 

Ballenger 

Anderson 

Archer 

Bartlett 

Andrews 

Armey 

Barton 

Bates 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

Berman 

Bevlll 

Bilbray 

Bilirakis 

BUley 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Bonier 

Borski 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Brennan 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Browder 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Buechner 

Bunning 

Burton 

Bustamante 

Byron 

Callahan 

Campbell  (CA) 

Cardin 

Carper 

Carr 

Chandler 

Chapman 

Clarke 

Clay 

Clement 

dinger 

Coble 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins 

Coml>est 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Costello 

Coughlin 

Cox 

Coyne 

Craig 

Crane 

Dannemeyer 

Darden 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

DePazio 

Derrick 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan(ND) 

Doman  (CA) 

E>ouglas 

Downey 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

Engel 

English 

Erdreich 

Espy 

Evans 

Fascell 

Pawell 

Fazio 

Peighan 

Fields 

Pish 

Flake 

Plippo 

Poglietta 


Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford  (TN) 

Frenzel 

Gallegly 

Gallo 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gekas 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Gillmor 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Gordon 

Goss 

Gradison 

Grandy 

Grant 

Gray 

Green 

Guarinl 

Gunderson 

Hall  (OH) 

HalKTX) 

Hamilton 


Lipinski 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Long 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowey  (NY) 

Luken.  Thomas 

Lukens.  Donald 

Machtley 

Madigan 

Man  ton 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NY) 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mazzoli 

McCandless 

McCloskey 

McCoUum 

McCrery 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McDermott 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McMillan  (NO 


Hammerschmidt  McMillen  (MD) 


Hancock 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hastert 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes  (ID 

Hayes  (LA) 

Heney 

Hefner 

Henry 

Herger 

Hertel 

Hiler 

Hoagland 

Hochbrueckner 

HoUoway 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Houghton 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

Jacot>s 

James 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Johnston 

Jones  (GA) 

Jones  (NO 

Jontz 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kastenmeier 

Kennedy 

KenneUy 

KUdee 

Kleczka 

Kolbe 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

Kyi 

LaPalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

Laughlin 

Leach  (lA) 

Leath  (TX) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (PL) 

Leland 

Lent 

Levin  (MI) 

Levine  (CA) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (PL) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Lightfoot 


McNulty 

Meyers 

Mfume 

Michel 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (OH) 

Miller  (WA) 

Mineta 

Moakley 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moorhead 

Morella 

Morrison  (CTT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Neal  (MA) 

Neal  (NO 

Nielson 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Owens  (NY) 

Owens  (UT) 

Oxley 

Packard 

Pallone 

Panetta 

Parker 

I'arris 

Pashayan 

Patterson 

Paxon 

Payne  (NJ) 

Payne  (VA) 

Pease 

Pelosi 

Penny 

Perkir\s 

Petri 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Porter 

Poshard 

Price 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ravenel 

Ray 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 


Roberts 

Robinson 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rohrabacher 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (GA) 

Russo 

Saiki 

Sangmeister 

Sarpalius 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Sax  ton 

Schaefer 

Schiff 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schuette 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Sensenbrenner 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shays 

Shumway 

Sikorski 

Sisisky 

Skaggs 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 


Slaughter  (NY) 
Slaughter  (VA) 
Smith  (FD 
Smith  (lA) 
Smith  (MS) 
Smith  (NE) 
Smith  (NJ) 
Smith  (TX) 
Smith  (VT) 
Smith.  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith.  Robert 

(NH) 
Smith.  Robert 

(OR) 
Snowe 
Solomon 
Spence 
Spratt 
Staggers 
Stallings 
Stangeland 
Stark 
Stearns 
Stenholm 
Stokes 
Studds 
Stump 
Sundquist 
Swift 
Synar 
Tallon 
Tanner 
Tauke 
Tauzin 
Thomas  (CA) 


Thomas  (GA) 

Thomas  (WY) 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Traficant 

Traxler 

Unsoeld 

Upton 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Visclosky 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Walker 

Walsh 

Watklns 

Waxman 

Weber 

Weiss 

Weldon 

Wheat 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

Wilson 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (FD 


D  1520 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
HoYER).  On  this  rollcall,  406  Members 
have  recorded  their  presence  by  elec- 
tronic device,  a  quorum. 

Under  the  rule,  further  proceedings 
under  the  call  were  dispensed  with. 
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PRIVILEGES  OF  THE  HOUSE- 
IMPEACHMENT  OF  JUDGE 
WALTER  L.  NIXON.  JR. 

COMMITTEE  AMENDMENT  IN  THE  NATURE  OP  A 
SUBSTITUTE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute:  Strike  out  all  after  the  resolving 
clause  and  insert  the  following: 

That  Walter  L.  Nixon,  Jr.,  a  judge  of  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  South- 
em  District  of  Mississippi,  be  impeached  for 
high  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  and  that 
the  following  articles  of  impeachment  be  ex- 
hibited to  the  Senate: 

Articles  of  impeachment  exhibited  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  the  name  of  itself  and 
all  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  against  Walter  L.  Nixon,  Jr.,  a 
judge  of  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  Southern  District  of  Mississippi,  in 
maintenance  and  support  of  its  impeach- 
ment against  him  for  high  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanors. 

Article  I 
On  July  18.  1984,  Judge  Nixon  testified 
before  a  Federal  grand  jury  empaneled  in 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
Southern  District  of  Mississippi  (Hatties- 
burg  Division)  to  investigate  Judge  Nixon's 
business  relationship  with  Wiley  Pairchild 
and  the  handling  of  the  criminal  prosecu- 
tion of  Pairchild's  son.  Drew  Pairchild,  for 
drug  smuggling.  In  the  course  of  his  grand 
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jury  testimony  and  having  duly  taken  an 
oath  that  he  would  tell  the  truth,  the  whole 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth.  Judge 
Nixon  did  knowingly  and  contrary  to  his 
oath  make  a  material  false  or  misleading 
statement  to  the  grand  jury. 

The  false  or  misleading  statement  was,  in 
substance,  that  Forrest  County  District  At- 
torney Paul  Holmes  never  discussed  the 
Drew  F^irchild  case  with  Judge  Nixon. 

Wherefore,  Judge  Walter  L.  Nixon,  Jr.,  is 
guilty  of  an  Impeachable  offense  and  should 
be  removed  from  office. 

Article  II 
On  July  18.  1984,  Judge  Nixon  testified 
before  a  Federal  grand  jury  empaneled  in 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
Southern  District  of  Mississippi  to  Investi- 
gate Judge  Nixon's  business  relationship 
with  Wiley  Fairchild  and  the  handling  of 
the  prosecution  of  Fairchild's  son.  Drew 
Fairchild,  for  drug  smuggling.  In  the  course 
of  his  grand  jury  testimony  and  having  duly 
taken  an  oath  that  he  would  tell  the  truth, 
the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth. 
Judge  Nixon  did  knowingly  and  contrary  to 
his  oath  make  a  material  false  or  misleading 
statement  to  the  grand  jury. 

The  false  or  misleading  statement  was,  in 
substance,  that  Judge  Nixon  had  nothing 
whatsoever  officially  or  unofficially  to  do 
with  the  Drew  Fairchild  case  in  Federal 
court  or  State  court;  and  that  Judge  Nixon 
"never  handled  any  part  of  it,  never  had  a 
thing  to  do  with  it  at  all,  and  never  talked 
to  anyone.  State  or  Federal,  prosecutor  or 
judge,  in  any  way  influence  anybody"  with 
respect  to  the  Drew  Fairchild  case. 

Wherefore,  Judge  Walter  L.  Nixon,  Jr.,  Is 
guilty  of  an  impeachable  offense  and  should 
be  removed  from  office. 

Article  III 
By  virtue  of  his  office  as  a  judge  of  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  South- 
em  District  of  Mississippi.  Judge  Nixon  is 
required  to  uphold  the  integrity  of  the  judi- 
ciary, to  avoid  impropriety  and  the  appear- 
ance of  impropriety,  and  to  obey  the  laws  of 
the  United  States. 

Judge  Nixon  has  raised  substantial  doubt 
as  to  his  judicial  Integrity,  undermined  con- 
fidence in  the  integrity  and  impartiality  of 
the  judiciary,  betrayed  the  trust  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  disobeyed  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  and  brought  disre- 
pute on  the  Federal  courts  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  by  the  Federal  courts  by 
the  following: 

After  entering  Into  an  oil  and  gas  invest- 
ment with  Wiley  Fairchild,  Judge  Nixon 
conversed  with  WUey  Fairchild,  Carroll 
Ingram,  and  Forrest  County  District  Attor- 
ney Paul  Holmes  concerning  the  State 
criminal  drug  conspiracy  prosecution  of 
Drew  Fairchild,  the  son  of  Wiley  Fairchild, 
and  thereafter  concealed  those  conversa- 
tions as  follows: 

(1)  Judge  Nixon  concealed  those  conversa- 
tions through  one  or  more  material  false  or 
misleading  statements  knowingly  made  to 
an  attorney  from  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and  a  special  agent  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  during  an 
interview  of  Judge  Nixon  conducted  In 
Biloxi,  Mississippi,  on  April  19,  1984.  The 
substance  of  the  false  or  misleading  state- 
ments included  the  following: 

(A)  Judge  Nixon  never  discussed  with 
Wiley  Fairchild  anything  about  Wiley's 
son's  case. 

(B)  Wiley  Fairchild  never  brought  up  his 

son's  case. 

(C)  At  the  time  of  the  interview  Judge 
Nixon  had  no  knowledge  of  the  Drew  Fair- 


child  case  and  did  not  even  know  Drew  Fair- 
child  existed,  except  for  what  the  judge  pre- 
viously read  in  the  newspaper  and  what  he 
learned  from  the  questioners  In  the  inter- 
view. 

(D)  Nothing  was  done  or  nothing  was  ever 
mentioned  about  Wiley  Fairchild's  son. 

(E)  Judge  Nixon  had  never  heard  about 
the  Drew  Fairchild  case,  except  what  he 
told  the  questioners  In  the  interview,  and 
certainly  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  case. 

(F)  Judge  Nixon  had  done  nothing  to  in- 
fluence the  Drew  Fairchild  case. 

(G)  State  prosecutor  Paul  Holmes  never 
talked  to  Judge  Nixon  about  the  Drew  Fair- 
child  case. 

(2)  Judge  Nixon  further  concealed  his  con- 
versations with  Wiley  Fairchild,  Paul 
Holmes,  and  Carroll  Ingram  concerning  the 
Drew  Fairchild  case  by  knowingly  giving 
one  or  more  material  false  or  misleading 
statements  to  a  Federal  grtind  jury  during 
testimony  under  oath  In  Hattlesburg,  Mis- 
sissippi, on  July  18,  1984.  The  substance  of 
the  false  or  misleading  statements  Included 
the  following: 

(A)  Paul  Holmes  never  discussed  the  Drew 
Fairchild  case  with  Judge  Nixon. 

(B)  To  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and 
recollection.  Judge  Nixon  did  not  know  of 
any  reason  he  would  have  met  with  Wiley 
Fairchild  after  the  Nixon-Fairchild  oil  and 
gas  investment  was  finalized  in  February 
1981. 

<C)  Judge  Nixon  gave  the  grand  jury  all 
the  information  that  he  had  and  that  he 
could,  and  had  withheld  nothing  during  his 
grand  jury  testimony. 

(D)  Judge  Nixon  had  nothing  whatsoever 
unofficially  to  do  with  the  Drew  Fairchild 
criminal  case  in  State  court. 

(E)  Judge  Nixon  never  talked  to  anyone, 
including  the  State  prosecutor,  about  the 
Drew  Fairchild  case. 

(F)  Judge  Nixon  never  had  a  thing  to  do 
with  the  Drew  Fairchild  case  at  all. 

(G)  Judge  Nixon  "never  talked  to  anyone. 
State  or  Federal,  prosecutor  or  judge,  In  any 
way  Influence  anybody"  with  respect  to  the 
Drew  Fairchild  case. 

Wherefore,  Judge  Walter  L.  Nixon,  Jr.,  is 
guilty  of  an  impeachable  offense  and  should 
be  removed  from  office. 

D  1530 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
HOYER).  The  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Brooks],  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

In  February  1986,  Chief  Judge 
Walter  L.  Nixon,  Jr.,  of  the  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  Southern  District 
of  Mississippi,  was  convicted  of  two 
counts  of  making  false  declarations 
before  a  grand  jury,  a  form  of  perjury, 
in  violation  of  18  U.S.C.  1623.  Judge 
Nixon  was  sentenced  to  5  years  impris- 
ormient  by  the  late  Chief  Judge  James 
Meredith  of  the  Eastern  District  of 
Missouri,  specially  assigned  to  the 
case.  Judge  Nixon  began  serving  his  5- 
year  sentence  at  Eglin  Air  Force  Base 
Prison  camp  on  March  23,  1988,  and  is 
currently  in  confinement  there. 

Following  the  guilty  verdict,  the 
trial  judge  denied  Judge  Nixon's 
motion  for  a  new  trial.  On  appeal,  the 
Fifth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  af- 
firmed the  convictions,  816  F.2d  1022 
(5th  Cir.  1987),  and  thereafter  denied 


Judge  Nixon's  petition  for  rehearing 
en  banc,  827  P.2d  1019  (1987).  On  Jan- 
uary 19,  1988,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
denied  Judge  Nixon's  petition  for  a 
writ  of  certiorari. 

On  March  15,  1988,  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference certified  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  im- 
peachment of  Judge  Nixon  may  be 
warranted.  The  judge  is  drawing  his 
judicial  salary  of  $89,500.  and  will,  as 
an  article  III  judge,  continue  to  do  so 
for  life  unless  he  is  impeached  by  the 
House  and  removed  from  office  by  the 
Senate. 

In  the  100th  Congress,  House  Reso- 
lution 407,  a  resolution  of  impeach- 
ment was  introduced  by  Mr.  Rodino, 
Mr.  Edwards.  Mr.  Pish,  and  Mr.  Skn- 
SENBRENNER  on  March  17,  1988.  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Subcommittee  on  Civil 
and  Constitutional  Rights.  The  sub- 
committee began  an  independent  in- 
vestigation of  the  facts  underlying 
Judge  Nixon's  prosecution  and  convic- 
tion. The  subcommittee  assembled  and 
reviewed  the  complete  criminal  record, 
including  testimony  and  exhibits  from 
the  2-week  jury  trial,  and  interviewed 
witnesses  and  other  ijersons  involved 
in  the  case. 

In  a  moment,  I  will  yield  to  my 
friend.  Don  Edwards,  the  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Civil  and  Consti- 
tutional Rights,  for  a  detailed  expla- 
nation of  the  subcommittee's  investi- 
gation. 

In  the  101st  Congress,  on  February 
22.  1989,  I  introduced  House  Resolu- 
tion 87  along  with  Mr.  Edwards.  Mr. 
Pish,  and  Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  It  was 
referred  to  the  same  subcommittee  for 
completion  of  action.  The  subcommit- 
tee reported  the  resolution  with  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute containing  three  articles  of  im- 
peachment by  a  vote  of  8  to  0. 

The  Judiciary  Committee  has,  in 
House  Resolution  87.  recommended 
three  articles  of  impeachment  Eigainst 
Judge  Nixon  by  a  vote  of  34  to  0. 

Article  I  deals  with  Judge  Nixon's 
false  statement  to  the  grand  jury  that 
the  State  prosecutor  never  discussed  a 
particular  criminal  case  with  him  in- 
volving Drew  Fairchild.  the  son  of  a 
businessman  with  whom  the  judge  had 
a  financial  relationship.  This  same 
statement  was  found  by  the  grand 
jury  to  be  false  and  led  to  Judge 
Nixon's  conviction  on  one  count  of 
perjury. 

Article  II  deals  with  Judge  Nixon's 
statement  to  the  grand  jury  that  he 
had  nothing  whatsoever,  officially  or 
unofficially,  to  do  with  Drew  Fair- 
child's  case,  never  had  a  thing  to  do 
with  it  at  all.  never  talked  to  anybody, 
including  the  State  prosecutor,  about 
the  case.  This  statement  was  also 
found  to  be  false  by  the  jury  and  led 
them  to  convict  the  judge  on  a  second 
count  of  perjury. 
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Article  III  charges  Judge  Nixon  with 
undermining  the  integrity  of  the  judi- 
ciary, disobeying  the  law,  and  bringing 
disrepute  on  the  courts  by  concealing 
his  conversations  concering  the  Drew 
Pairchild  case  through  a  series  of  false 
or  misleading  statements  during  his 
interview  with  prosecutors,  and  his 
grand  jury  testimony.  A  total  of  14 
false  statements,  7  in  the  interview 
and  7  in  the  grand  jury  testimony,  in- 
cluding those  addressed  in  the  first  2 
articles,  are  specifically  set  forth  in 
Article  III. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  purposes  of  debate 
only.  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Edwards]. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee  has  given 
you  a  chronology  of  the  events  in  this 
case,  beginning  with  Judge  Nixon's 
conviction,  and  an  outline  of  the  com- 
mittee's action. 

I  would  like  to  explain  in  more  detail 
what  this  case  is  about  and  what  our 
subcommittee  did. 

Following  the  referral  of  House  Res- 
olution 407  to  the  Subcommittee  on 
Civil  and  Constitutional  Rights,  the 
subcommittee,  assisted  by  talented 
special  staff,  conducted  a  careful  and 
independent  inquiry  into  Judge 
Nixon's  conduct. 

Judge  Nixon  is  only  the  second  Fed- 
eral judge  in  our  Nation's  history  to  be 
convicted  of  a  crime  and  imprisoned 
while  holding  judicial  office.  The 
crime  for  which  he  was  convicted, 
lying  to  a  grand  jury  in  testimony 
under  oath,  is  particularly  serious  be- 
cause a  judge  must  bear  the  awesome 
responsibility  of  swearing  witnesses, 
judging  credibility,  and  finding  the 
truth  in  cases  that  come  before  him. 

Despite  our  concerns  about  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  convictions,  at  the 
outset  we  determined  not  to  rubber 
stamp  the  jury's  verdict. 

We  ignored  the  fact  of  his  convic- 
tion. 

We  started  from  scratch. 

In  7  full  days  of  hearings  we  heard 
live  testimony  from  all  relevant  wit- 
nesses, including  Judge  Nixon  himself. 

At  all  stages  of  our  proceedings, 
Judge  Nixon  was  treated  with  fairness 
and  courtesy. 

He  was  afforded  every  opportimity 
to  present  evidence  and  to  cross-exam- 
ine witnesses  without  limitation. 

Judge  Nixon  had  very  able  counsel, 
and  virtually  every  request  of  Mr. 
Stewart's  was  granted. 

The  facts  of  this  case  are  very  com- 
plicated. I  shall  try  to  simplify  them. 

In  1979,  Judge  Nixon  asked  Hatties- 
burg  Attorney  Carroll  Ingram  to  inves- 
tigate the  possibility  of  Judge  Nixon 
making  an  oil  investment  with  Wiley 
Fairchild.  a  rich  Hattiesburg  business- 
man. 

Before  the  deal  was  finalized,  Wiley 
Fairchild's  son  Drew,  one  of  the  man- 


agers of  the  Hattiesburg  Airport,  was 
implicated  and  later  arrested  for  con- 
spiracy in  smuggling  a  ton  of  marijua- 
na through  the  Hattiesburg  Airport  on 
August  4.  1980. 

The  Drew  Pairchild  drug  smuggling 
case  and  Judge  Nixon's  alleged  in- 
volvement in  influencing  its  outcome 
are  fundamental  to  this  impeachment 
inquiry. 

After  hesitating  for  several  months. 
Carroll  Ingram  told  Wiley  Pairchild 
that  Judge  Nixon  would  like  to  invest 
with  him  and  Wiley  agreed. 

In  March  1981  Wiley  deeded  to 
Judge  Nixon  three  mineral  royalty  in- 
terests. The  price  set  by  Wiley  was 
$9,500  and  Nixon  ultimately  gave 
Wiley  three  promissory  notes  for  this 
amount. 

For  reasons  which  are  disputed  all 
the  documents  were  backdated  to  re- 
flect an  execution  date  of  a  year  earli- 
er. February  25.  1980. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Wiley  gave 
Judge  Nixon  a  sweet  deal.  Within  a 
relatively  few  months,  royalties  start- 
ed coming  to  Nixon,  totaling  more 
than  $60,000  by  the  time  of  his  trial. 

In  late  1983.  the  FBI  in  Pascagoula. 
MS.  received  anonymous  phone  calls 
alleging  that  this  oil  deal  between 
Wiley  and  Judge  Nixon  was  a  crooked 
deal  designed  to  get  Judge  Nixon's 
help  in  Drew  Fairchild's  drug  case, 
and  in  March  1984  the  anonymous 
caller  came  forward  and  identified 
himself  to  the  FBI  and  agreed  to  coop- 
erate with  the  FBI. 

He  was  Robert  Jarvis.  who  had  been 
an  employee  of  Wiley's  at  the  time  the 
oil  deal  was  made. 

Jarvis  told  the  FBI  that  the  oil  deal 
papers  had  been  signed  by  Wiley  and 
Judge  Nixon  after  the  drug  bust  but 
had  been  backdated  to  reflect  execu- 
tion before  the  drug  bust. 

Jarvis  alleged  that  the  backdating 
was  to  make  it  appear  that  Judge 
Nixon  had  not  gotten  the  oil  deal  in 
cormection  with  Drew  Fairchild's 
criminal  case. 

Because  of  this  information  the  Fed- 
eral investigation  of  Judge  Nixon 
began  in  April  1984  and  attorney  Reid 
Weingarten  of  the  Public  Integrity 
Section  of  the  Justice  Department  was 
put  in  charge. 

On  April  19,  1984,  Reid  Weingarten 
and  an  FBI  agent  interviewed  Judge 
Nixon  in  his  chambers  in  Biloxi,  MS. 
Judge  Nixon  consented  to  the  inter- 
view being  recorded. 

In  that  interview  Judge  Nixon  told 
the  interviewer  that  he  had  never  dis- 
cussed the  Drew  Fairchild  case  with 
anyone,  knew  nothing  about  it,  and 
had  done  nothing  to  influence  it. 

Your  subcommittee  found  seven 
false  or  misleading  statements  by 
Judge  Nixon  in  that  interview.  These 
are  charged  in  article  III  of  the  im- 
peachment resolution. 

In  May  1984  the  Justice  Department 
requested  that  a  special  Federal  grand 


jury  be  empaneled  to  investigate  the 
handling  of  the  Drew  Fairchild  case, 
the  Nixon-Pairchild  oil  deal,  and 
whether  there  was  any  cormection  be- 
tween the  two. 

The  special  grand  jury  was  empan- 
eled in  Hattiesburg  on  July  18,  1984. 
Judge  Nixon  voluntarily  appeared  and 
testified. 

Midway  through  the  testimony 
Weingarten  asked,  "Did  [Forrest 
County  District  Attorney]  Bud 
Holmes  ever  discuss  the  Drew  Fair- 
child  case  with  you?"  And  Nixon  re- 
plied, "No,  not  to  the  best  of  my  recol- 
lection. I  think  I  would  recall  it  if  he 
had." 

This  statement  your  subcommittee 
found  to  be  false,  and  it  is  charged  in 
article  I  of  the  impeachment  resolu- 
tion. 

This  false  statement  was  also  the 
first  perjury  count  for  which  Judge 
Nixon  was  convicted  and  sentenced  to 
5  years  in  prison. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  testimony 
Weingarten  said,  "All  right.  Judge,  do 
you  have  anything  to  add?" 

Judge  Nixon  made  a  long  statement. 
Midway  through  it,  he  said: 

Now,  I  have  had  nothing  whatsoever  offi- 
cially or  unofficially  to  do  with  the  Drew 
Pairchild  criminal  case  in  Federal  Court  or 
State  court.  •  *  *  I  have  never  handled  any 
part  of  it,  never  had  a  thing  to  do  with  it  at 
all  and  never  talked  to  anyone.  State  or 
Federal,  prosecutor  or  judge,  in  any  way  in- 
fluence anybody  with  respect  to  this  case. 

This  statement  your  subcommittee 
found  to  be  false,  and  it  is  charged  in 
article  II  of  the  impeachment  resolu- 
tion. 

This  false  statement  was  also  the 
basis  for  count  IV  in  the  criminal  case 
where  Judge  Nixon  was  convicted  of 
perjury. 

Your  subcommittee  also  found  addi- 
tional statements  in  Judge  Nixon's 
grand  jury  testimony  which  we 
deemed  to  be  false,  and  they  are  in- 
cluded as  charges  in  article  III  of  the 
impeachment  resolution. 

After  hearing  testimony  from  a 
number  of  witnesses,  including  Bud 
Holmes  and  Wiley  Fairchild,  the  grand 
jury  returned  a  four-count  indictment 
on  August  29.  1985  against  Judge 
Nixon.  Count  I  alleged  the  acceptance 
of  an  illegal  gratuity  from  Wiley  Fair- 
child.  Counts  II.  III.  and  IV  alleged 
perjury  before  the  grand  jury. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Judge  Nixon's 
trial  the  jury  returned  guilty  verdicts 
on  counts  III  and  IV.  not  guilty  on 
counts  I  and  II.  He  was  not  convicted 
on  the  illegal  gratuity  count. 

Judge  Nixon  was  sentenced  to  con- 
current terms  of  5  years'  imprison- 
ment on  each  of  the  two  perjury 
counts  that  I  have  previously  de- 
scribed. 

The  conviction  and  sentence  were  af- 
firmed on  appeal,  and  the  Supreme 
Court  declined  to  review  Judge 
Nixon's    case.    More    recently    Judge 
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Nixon  has  petitioned  that  his  convic- 
tion be  vacated  in  a  section  2255 
motion,  which  I  believe  is  a  habeas 
corpus  petition. 

This  too  has  been  denied  in  a  59- 
page  opinion  by  Chief  Judge  John  P. 
Nangle  on  the  U.S.  District  Court. 
Eastern  District  of  Missouri. 

On  November  26,  1984,  Wiley  Fair- 
child  pleaded  guilty  to  an  illegal  gratu- 
ity charge  relating  to  the  oil  deal  with 
Judge  Nixon  and  was  sentenced  to  2 
years  imprisonment  with  22  months 
suspended. 

On  July  11.  1985.  Drew  Pairchild  was 
sentenced  to  6  months  imprisonment 
and  2Vz  years  probation  on  the  drug 
charge. 

The  specific  details  of  the  state- 
ments of  Judge  Nixon's  which  the  sub- 
committee deems  to  be  false  and 
which  are  the  basis  for  the  three  im- 
peachment articles  are  outlined  in  the 
addendum  to  my  statement  which  I  re- 
quest be  included  in  the  Record  and 
which  has  been  provided  to  each 
member. 

The  false  statements  alleged  in  the 
three  articles  focus  on  Judge  Nixon's 
deliberate  concealment  of  his  conver- 
sations with  two  men.  Wiley  Pairchild 
and  Bud  Holmes. 

Bud  Holmes  was  the  local  district  at- 
torney while  aU  of  this  was  going  on. 
and  had  conversations  with  Nixon 
about  the  case  that  are  detailed  in  the 
addendum. 

Bud  Holmes  was  indicted  by  the 
same  grand  jury  for  obstruction  of  jus- 
tice because  he  had  concealed  from 
the  grand  jury  a  certain  phone  call 
from  Judge  Nixon  to  Wiley  Pairchild 
about  the  Drew  Pairchild  case.  Holmes 
pleaded  guilty  to  criminal  contempt 
and  was  sentenced  to  a  $10,000  fine 
and  1  year  in  prison,  which  he  didn't 
serve. 

You  will  read  in  the  addendiun  the 
details  backing  up  each  of  the  charges 
in  the  impeachment  resolution,  such 
as: 

Wiley's  meeting  with  Nixon  when 
Wiley  told  the  judge  he  was  upset 
about  the  way  Bud  Holmes  was  han- 
dling Drew's  drug  case. 

Wiley's  complaint  to  Nixon  that 
Holmes  was  blackmailing  him. 

Nixon's  telling  Holmes  about  Wiley's 
complaint. 

Holmes  telling  Nixon  a  deal  had  al- 
ready been  worked  out  to  help  Drew. 

A  telephone  call  to  WUey  from  both 
Nixon  and  Holmes  about  Drew's  case. 
Carroll  Ingram's  testimony  that 
Nixon  told  him  that  WUey  had  asked 
Judge  Nixon  to  speak  to  District  At- 
torney Holmes  about  Drew's  case. 

The  committee  is  confident  that  the 
documentation  supplied  to  you  clearly 
supports  each  and  every  charge  of  the 
impeachment  resolution. 

This  pattern  of  lies,  concealment 
and  deceit  on  the  part  of  Judge  Nixon 
led  the  committee,  by  clear  and  con- 


vincing evidence,  to  the  unavoidable 
conclusion  that  he  must  be  impeached. 

The  vote  in  subconunittee  was  unan- 
imous. 8  to  0.  The  vote  in  the  commit- 
tee was  34  to  0,  with  1  member  absent. 

Accordingly,  we  recommend  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  adopt  these 
articles  of  impeachment  and  that  pur- 
suant to  article  I,  section  2  of  the  Con- 
stitution, Judge  Walter  L.  Nixon,  Jr.. 
be  tried  by  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Regarding  the  Impeachment  of  Judge 
Walter  L.  Nixon,  Jr.,  May  3,  1989 

relevant  dates 
February,  1979:  Judge  Nixon  asked  Carroll 
Ingram  to  see  if  Wily  Pairchild  would  allow 
Nixon  to  invest  with  him  in  oil  deals. 

Aug.  4,  1980:  Drug  bust  at  Hattiesburg  air- 
port. Drew  PalrchUd  implicated. 

Feb.  25,  1981:  JslvAs  prepared  oil  deal 
papers. 

March,  1981:  Papers  signed  for  Nixon's 
purchase  of  interests  in  three  wells  for 
$9500. 

Dec.  23,  1982:  Drew's  case  "passed  to  the 
files,"  made  inactive,  at  Bud  Holmes'  re- 
quest. 

November,  1983:  Robert  Jarvis  placed 
anonymous  phone  calls  to  P.B.I,  alleging 
that  oil  deal  was  made  to  get  Nixon  to  help 
Drew. 

March,  1984:  Jarvis  identified  himself  to 
P.B.I,  and  repeated  charges.  Also  claimed 
papers  were  backdated  one  year  to  make  it 
appear  deal  was  signed  before  the  Drew's  oil 
bust. 

April  19,  1984:  Reid  Welngarten  of  the 
Public  Integrity  Section  of  U.S.  Justice  De- 
partment interviewed  Judge  Nixon  about 
the  matter. 

July  18,  1984:  Special  federal  grand  jury 
empaneled  in  Hattiesburg  to  investigate 
matter. 

July  18,  1984:  Judge  Nixon  voluntarily  ap- 
peared to  testify  before  grand  jury. 

July  18/19,  1984:  Wiley  PairchUd  testified 
before  grand  jury. 

July/Sept.,  1984:  Bud  Holmes  testified 
before  grand  jury. 

November,  1984:  WUey  Pairchild  pled 
guilty  to  illegal  gratuity  charge.  Appeared 
again  before  the  grand  jury  and  described 
his  contacts  with  Judge  Nixon  concerning 
the  Drew  Pairchild  case. 

January,  1985:  Carroll  Ingram  told  Weln- 
garten about  phone  call  from  farm. 

February,  1985:  Holmes  vaguely  admitted 
to  grand  jury  that  phone  call  had  been 
made,  but  tried  to  cover  it  up. 

March  29,  1985:  Holmes  indicted  from  ob- 
struction of  justice  for  concealing  phone 
calls  and  four  perjury  counts. 

June,  1985:  Bud  Holmes  pled  guilty  to  con- 
tempt. Reappeared  before  the  grand  jury, 
apologized  for  covering  up  the  phone  call 
and  described  Nixon's  Involvement  In  the 
Drew  Pairchild  case. 

July  11.  1985:  Drew  Pairchild  sentenced  in 
federal  court  to  six  months  Imprisonment 
and  2V4  years  probation  for  his  Involvement 
In  the  drug  conspiracy. 

August  29,  1986:  Grand  jury  indicted 
Judge  Nixon  on  four  (4)  counts. 

Sept.  18,  1985:  Wiley  Pairchild  sentenced 
In  federal  co\irt  on  Illegal  gratuity  count  to 
2  years,  with  22  months  suspended. 

Dec.  11,  1985:  Bud  Holmes  sentenced  to 
one  year  plus  $10,000  fine. 

January,  1986:  Judge  Nixon's  trial  began. 
By  this  time  he  had  received  over  $60,000  In 
royalties. 


February  9,  1986:  Jury  returned  verdicts 
of  guilty  against  Judge  Nixon  on  perjury 
coimts  III  and  IV. 

April  30.  1987:  Fifth  Circuit  affirms  con- 
victions 

January  19.  1988:  Supreme  Court  denies 
petition  for  Writ  of  Certiorari. 

March  23,  1988:  Judge  Nixon  begins  serv- 
ing his  five-year  sentence. 

KEY  INDIVIDUALS  INVOLVED  IN  THIS  CASE 

Judge  Walter  L.  Nixon,  Jr.:  Chief  Judge. 
Southern  District  of  Mississippi.  Presently 
serving  two  concurrent  terms  of  five  years 
imprisonment  on  two  prejury  counts. 

Wiley  Pairchild:  Wealthy  businessman 
EUid  oil  well  Investor  In  Hattiesburg,  Missis- 
sippi who  sold  Nixon  interests  In  three  oil 
wells  and  was  an  Important  prosecution  wit- 
ness. 

Drew  Pairchild:  Wiley's  middle-aged  son 
who  was  one  of  the  managers  of  the  Hat- 
tiesburg airport  and  who  was  arrested  for 
marijuana  smuggling. 

Bud  Holmes:  At  that  time  the  local  Dis- 
trict Attorney  handling  Drew's  case.  An  old 
friend  of  Judge  Nixon's.  An  Important  pros- 
ecution witness. 

Carroll  Ingram:  Wiley's  attorney  In  Hat- 
tiesburg and  personal  friend  of  Judge 
Nixon.  He  was  asked  by  Nixon  to  ask  Wiley 
if  he  would  allow  Nixon  to  participate  In 
some  oil  investments. 

Robert  Jarvis:  Employed  by  Wiley  at  time 
oil  deal  was  made.  Prepared  papers  for  oil 
deal.  Later,  while  no  longer  employed  by 
Wiley,  told  P.B.I,  that  Wiley  made  oil  deal 
in  order  to  obtain  Judge  Nixon's  help  in 
Drew's  drug  case. 

Reld  Welngarten:  U.S.  Justice  Depart- 
ment Public  Integrity  Section  lawyer  who 
investigated  and  prosecutied  Judge  Nixon's 
case. 

INTRODUCTION 

[This  material  Is  provided  by  Rep.  Don 
Edwards,  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Civil  and  Constitutional  Rights.] 

The  three  proposed  Articles  of  Impeach- 
ment allege  a  total  of  14  false  statements  by 
Judge  Nixon,  seven  in  an  April  1984  Inter- 
view with  federal  Investigators  and  seven  in 
his  July  1984  testimony  before  the  grand 
jury.  Articles  I  and  II  focus  on  Judge 
Nixon's  grand  jury  testiomy  that  led  to  his 
perjury  convictions.  Article  III  Includes  the 
testimony  set  forth  In  Articles  I  and  II,  as 
well  as  other  statements  made  by  Judge 
Nixon  In  the  Interview  and  to  the  grand 
jury  that  the  Subcommittee  believes  are 
false. 

Each  of  the  14  false  statements  alleged  in 
the  Articles  Is,  In  one  form  or  another,  a  cat- 
egorical denial  by  Judge  Nixon  of  any 
knowledge  of  or  Involvement  In  a  state 
criminal  drug  smuggling  prosecution  of 
Drew  Pairchild.  Drew  is  the  son  of  Wiley 
Pairchild,  a  prominent  Mississippi  business- 
man who  afforded  Judge  Nixon  a  lucrative 
Investment.  The  state  prosecutor  In  the 
Drew  Pairchild  case  was  Paul  H.  (Bud) 
Holmes,  a  long-time  friend  of  Judge  Nixon. 
Carroll  Ingram  was  Wiley  Palrchlld's  attor- 
ney and  also  a  close  friend  of  the  Judge. 

During  the  Interview  and  In  his  grand  jury 
testimony  Judge  Nixon  denied  that  he  ever 
talked  about  or  discussed  the  Drew  Pair- 
child  case  with  Bud  Holmes.  Judge  Nixon 
also  denied  that  Wiley  PalrchUd  ever  men- 
tioned his  son  or  the  drug  case.  However, 
the  Subcommittee  heard  testimony  from 
Messrs.  FairchUd,  Holmes  and  Ingram  that 
Judge  Nixon  did.  In  fact,  talk  about  the 
Drew  FairchUd  drug  case  with  Mr.  FairchUd 
and  Mr.  Holmes,  and  that  the  Judge  influ- 
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enced  the  handling  of  the  case.  Even  more 
Important,  in  contrast  to  his  interview  state- 
ments and  grand  Jury  testimony.  Judge 
Nixon  himself  now  admits  that  he  spoke 
with  Wiley  Fairchild  and  Bud  Holmes  about 
Drew  Fairchild  and  the  drug  case. 

The  facts  presented  to  the  Subcommittee 
can  be  briefly  summarized  as  follows: 

I.  IM  HIS  APRIL  1984  INTERVIEW  WITH  FEDERAL 
INVESTIGATORS  JUDGE  NIXON  DENIED  ANY  IN- 
VOLVEMENT IN  OR  KNOWLEDGE  OF  THE  DREW 
FAIRCHILD  DRUG  CASE 

Judge  Nixon  was  advised  prior  to  and 
during  the  interivew  that  the  investigation 
was  examining  Judge  Nixon's  investment 
with  Wiley  Fairchild  and  the  unusual  han- 
dling of  the  Drew  Fairchild  case.  The  inter- 
view was  tape-recorded  with  Judge  Nixon's 
full  consent.  During  the  interview  Judge 
Nxon  denied  several  times,  and  in  the  broad- 
est possible  terms,  any  luiowledge  or  or  par- 
ticipation in  Drew  Fairchild's  case: 

Q.  Did  he  [Wiley  Fairchild]  have  any- 
thing on  his  mind  that  he  wanted  with 
you 

Judge  Nixon.  You'd  have  to  ask  him  be- 
cause he's  never  asked 

Q.  I  mean,  did 

Judge  Nixon.  Anything  that  or  demanded 
anything.  Of  course,  anything  to  do  with  his 
[Fairchild's]  son's  case  absolutely  had  noth- 
ing whatsoever,  'cause  I  don't,  I'm  not  even 
aware  of  really  what  that's  about.  I  think  I 
read  something  in  the  paper  one  time  about 
it  since  then. 

Q.  Did  you 

Judge  Nixon.  But  if  you  can 

Q.  Detect  anything 

Judge  Nixon.  If  you  can  detect  or  know  of 
anything  at  all  where  I  ever  had  any  con- 
nection with  his  son's  case  or  the  disposition 
of  it  or  handling  of  it  or  anything  to  do  with 
it,  I  sure  wish  you'd  tell  me.  and  I'll— 

Q.  I,  weU,  I 

Judge  Nixon.  Because  there  has 

Q.  I  can  assure  you,  we  have  no  informa- 
tion to  that  effect 

Judge  Nixon.  There  has.  because  there 
has  been  nothing. 

Q.  No,  I,  I  guess  what  I'm  asking  you  is 
whether  or  not  you  detected  anything  unto- 
ward from  either 

Judge  Nixon.  Abso 

Q.  Mr.  Fairchild 

Judge  Nixon.  Absolutely  not.  If  I  had, 
I'da  pulled  back  immediately  and  wouldn't 
have  had  a  dam  thing  to  do  with  it. 

Q.  From  the  time  of  that  bust  until  basi- 
cally me  talking  to  you  about  the  case 

Judge  Nixon.  Uh-huh 

Q.  You've  had  no  connection,  no  knowl- 
edge of  it,  no  participation  in 

Judge  Nixon.  Correct 

Q.  The  Drew  Fairchild  case? 

Judge  Nixon.  Absolutely,  except  some- 
thing I  read  in  the  paper.  It  was  either  an 
editorial  or  state,  or,  or  news  article  or 
something,  a  few  years  ago,  I  think 

•  •  •  •  • 

Q.  Do  you  recall  any  knowledge  of  the 
case,  meaning  the  Fairchild  case,  while  you 
were  dealing  with  Wiley  Fairchild? 

Judge  NixoH.  No. 

Q.  And  he  certainly  never  brought  it  up? 

Judge  NixoR.  Not  to  my  recollection.  I 
think  I  would  recall  that. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Q.  Does  he  [Drew  Fairchild]  work  with 
his  father? 

Judge  NixoM.  I  have  no  idea.  Didn't  even 
know  he  existed,  except  from  what  I  read 


about  that  and  what  you  just  told  me.  Abso- 
lutely no. 

*  •  •  •  « 

Q.  I  mean,  I,  our  earnest  desire  is  to  wrap 
this  end  of  it 

Judge  Nixon.  I  understand 

Q.  Completely,  and  often  times  judges  are 
victimized  by  others 

Judge  Nixon.  Yeah,  well,  I  don't 

Q.  I  mean,  you're  a  savvy  guy.  You  luiow 
that  this  happens. 

Judge  Nixon.  WeU,  I  don't  know  about 
that  part  of  it,  but  all  I  know  is  ah  nothing 
was  done  or  nothing  was  ever  mentioned 
about  Wiley  Fairchild's  son.  and  I  defy  any- 
body to.  and  I  say  defy.  I  don't  mean  (unin- 
telligible), but  I  challenge  anybody  to  show 
any  connection  or  anything  I've  ever  done 
in  connection  with  Wiley  Fairchild's  son's 
case  I  certainly  would  (unintelligible)  to 
begin  with.  And  if  I  even  suspected  some- 
thing like  that  was  going  on,  I  certainly 
wouldn't  have  ah  invested  or  have  any  deal- 
ings, absolutely. 

•  •  *  •  • 

Q.  Okay,  so  I'm— Just  to  complete  the  pic- 
ture  

Judge  Nixon.  That's  what  I  was.  that's 
what  I  wanted  to  ask  you.  what  allegation— 
I've  never  heard,  you  know,  never  had  the 
[Drew  Fairchild]  case  never  heard  about 
the  case  except  what  I  told  you.  and  ah  cer- 
tainly had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

«  •  •  •  • 

Judge  Nixon.  I  understand,  but  regard- 
less, what  connection  have  I  had  with  ah 
Fairchild's  son's  case?  Isn't  that  the  bottom 
line? 

Q.  It.  It  basicatlly 

Judge  Nixon.  I  mean 

Q.  Could  well  be  the  bottom  line. 

Judge  Nixon.  Yeah.  what,  what 

Q.  And  that's  why 

Judge  Nixon.  Could  I  have  conceivably 
done? 

Q.  WeU.  that's  why  I  had  to  ask  you 

Judge  Nixon.  To  influence  the  case?  Ah.  I 
certainly  didn't  do  a  thing  in  the  world.  I 
don't  luiow  a  thing  about— But  what  could  I 
have  done? 

Q.  Well.  I  mean.  I  don't  know  what  you 
could  have  done.  I  mean  it 

Judge  Nixon.  As  United  States  District 
Judge. 

Q.  If  someone  wanted  to  use  their  imagi- 
nation. I  suppose  they,  they  could  think  of 
things,  and.  and  I.  that's  why  we  ask  you 
the  question  did  Bud  Holmes  ever  talk  to 
you  about  the  case? 

Judge  Nixon.  Oh.  no. 

During  the  April  1984  interview  Judge 
Nixon  did  not  reveal  his  meeting  with  Wiley 
Fairchild  in  which  Mr.  Fairchild  had  com- 
plained that  he  was  being  "blackmaUed"  by 
Bud  Holmes  in  connection  with  Drew's  case. 
Judge  Nixon  did  not  disclose  his  visit  to  Bud 
Holmes'  farm  and  subsequent  telephone 
conversation  with  Wiley  Fairchild  concern- 
ing Drew's  case.  Nor  did  Judge  Nixon  reveal 
his  later  telephone  conversation  with  Car- 
roll Ingram  concerning  Drew  Fairchild.  In- 
stead. Judge  Nixon  repeatedly  and  categori- 
cally denied  any  luiowledge  or  involvement 
whatsoever  concerning  Drew  Fairchild  and 
the  drug  case. 

II.  IN  His  JULY  1984  GRAND  JURY  TESTIMONY 
UNDER  OATH.  JUDGE  NIXON  AGAIN  DENIED  ANY 
INVOLVEMENT  IN  OR  KNOWLEDGE  OF  THE 
DREW  FAIRCHILD  DRUG  CASE 

In  the  summer  of  1984  a  special  federal 
grand  Jury  was  empaneled  in  Hattiesburg  to 
investigate   possible   criminality   associated 


with  the  Fairchlld-Nlxon  investment  and 
the  handling  of  the  Drew  Fairchild  drug 
prosecution.  Judge  Nixon  appeared  volun- 
tarily and  testified  under  oath  on  July  18. 
1984,  the  first  day  the  grand  Jury  was  con- 
vened. Judge  Nixon  retained  counsel  prior 
to  his  grand  jury  appearance,  and  was  rep- 
resented by  counsel  at  the  time  of  his  testi- 
mony. 

Judge  Nixon  was  convicted  of  making  a 
false  declaration  before  the  grand  Jury,' 
felony  and  a  form  of  perjury,  for  the  follow- 
ing testimony  before  the  grand  jury: 

Q.  The  grand  Jury  has  heard  evidence 
that  the  prosecutor,  the  state  prosecutor, 
who  eventually  handled  the  case  was  an  in- 
dividual named  Bud  Holmes.  Is  he  a  friend 
of  yours? 

Judge  Nixon.  Very  good  friend  of  mine, 
long  time  friend,  yes. 

Q.  Did  he  ever  discuss  the  Drew  Fairchild 
case  with  you? 

Judge  Nixon.  No,  not  to  the  best  of  my 
recollection.  I  think  I  would  recall  if  he  had. 

The  Jury  also  found  Judge  Nixon  guilty  of 
making  a  second  false  declaration  based  on 
the  following  grand  jury  testimony: 

Q.  All  right.  Judge,  do  you  have  anything 
you  want  to  add? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  I  do. 

I  want  to  say  this.  I— Here  (indicating)  are 
your  notes  too.  copies  of  your  instruments, 
rather. 

I  came  here  voluntarily  and  am  very 
happy  to  cooperate  with  this  grand  Jury  and 
give  them  all  the  information  that  I  have 
and  that  I  could.  And  I  have  always  thought 
everyone  should  do  that,  and  that  goes  for 
the  grand  Jury  that's  sitting  at  this  time.  I 
have  nothing  at  all  to— had  nothing  to  hide 
or  nothing  to  withhold  and  I  brought  every- 
thing that  you  asked  me  to  bring. 

And  I  want  to  say  this.  That  I've  been  told 
and  led  to  believe  and  read  in  the  newspaper 
and  heard  on  the  news  media  so  much  about 
this  is  an  investigation  of  the  Drew  Fair- 
child  criminal  case.  Now,  I  have  had  nothing 
whatsoever  officially  or  unofficially  to  do 
with  the  Drew  Fairchild  criminal  case  in 
federal  court  or  state  court.  I  don't  need  to 
reconstruct  anything  with  reference  to  that. 
I've  told  you  that  from  the  beginning. 

I  have  never  talked  to  anyone  about  the 
case,  any  federal  Judge  or  state  judge,  feder- 
al prosecutor  or  state  prosecutor,  and  I 
never  handled  any  aspect  of  this  case  in  fed- 
eral court.  As  you  said.  Judge  Cox  handled 
it.  I  don't  know  where— someone  told  me 
maybe  Judge  RusseU  handled  one  of  the 
other  defendants  also  and— but  I  never  han- 
dled any  part  of  it,  never  had  a  thing  to  do 
with  it  at  aU,  and  never  talked  to  anyone, 
state  or  federal,  prosecutor  or  Judge,  in  any 


'  18  U.S.C.  Section  1623  provides  that  "Whoever 
under  oath  in  any  proceeding  before  or  ancillary  to 
any  court  or  grand  Jury  of  the  United  States  know- 
ingly malies  any  false  material  declaration  .  .  . 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  five  years,  or  both."  In  order  to  con- 
vict Judge  Nixon  of  this  form  of  perjury,  the  Jury 
was  required  to  find  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt 
that  Judge  Nixon's  grand  Jury  testimony  was  false, 
and  that  Judge  Nixon  knew  his  testimony  was  false. 
See  United  StaUs  v.  Nixon.  816  F.2d  1022.  1029  (5th 
Cir.  1987).  In  addition,  to  establish  this  offense,  the 
false  statements  must  be  material  to  the  grand 
jury's  investigation.  At  Judge  Nixon's  trial  the 
question  of  materiality  was  resolved  out  of  the 
presence  of  the  Jury  by  the  trial  Judge.  On  appeal 
Judge  Nixon  did  not  challenge  the  correctness  of 
the  trial  court's  ruling  that  the  subject  matter  of 
Judge  Nixon's  statements  to  the  grand  Jury  was,  as 
a  matter  of  law.  material  to  the  grand  Jury's  inves- 
tigation. 816  F.2d  at  1029. 
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way  influence  anybody  with  respect  to  this 
case.  Didn't  know  anything  about  it  until  I 
read  that  account  in  the  newspaper.  Didn't 
even  linow  Mr.  Fairchild  had  a  son  when  I 
was  dealing  with  him  in  the  business  trans- 
action. 

So  I  want  to  say  that  because  1  under- 
stand that's  what  this  is  all  about.  The  in- 
vestigation is  apparently,  if  the  news  media 
is  correct,  and  if  I  understand  it  correctly, 
that's  what  this  is  about,  the  Drew  Pair- 
child  criminal  case. 

The  Committee  learned,  through  its  inde- 
pendent inquiry,  that  this  closing  statement 
to  the  grand  jury  was  not  spontaneous,  but 
was  prepared  in  writing  by  Judge  Nixon 
prior  to  his  grand  jury  appearance. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  grand  jury 
testimony  that  was  the  focus  of  criminal 
charges  and  led  to  his  convictions.  Judge 
Nixon  described  to  the  grand  jury  his  meet- 
ings with  WUey  Fairchild  as  follows: 

Q.  If  the  first  meeting  [with  Wiley  Fair- 
child]  produced  the  deal,  what  would  the 
other  meetings  have  been  for? 

Judge  NIXON.  I  met  with  him  several 
times.  One  time  he  told  me  that  he  thought 
he  was  over— maybe  overcharging  me  for 
these  and  would  maybe  put  me  in  another 
later.  He  mentioned  something  about  the 
name  of  a  well  was— I  don't  know,  remember 
when  this  was— it  had  something  to  do  with 
the  name  School  in  the  property.  But  he 
never  did  and  there  never  was  any  mention 
of  it. 

And,  as  I  say,  I  don't  know  of  any  reason  I 
would  have  met  with  him  after  the  transac- 
tion was  finalized  in  the  first  part  of  1981, 
but  I  can't  say  for  sure.  It's  possible. 

You're  asking  me  about— I— don't  like  to 
keep  repeating  it— but  three  or  four  years 
ago,  and  I'm  trying  to  reconstruct  this  to 
the  best  of  my  recollection  and  knowledge. 

As  he  did  in  the  interview,  in  his  grand 
jury  testimony  Judge  Nixon  did  not  reveal 
his  meeting  with  Wiley  PairchUd  in  which 
Wiley  complained  he  was  being  "black- 
mailed" In  connection  with  Drew  Pairchilds 
drug  case.  Nor  did  the  Judge  reveal  his  visit 
to  Bud  Holmes'  farm,  the  telephone  call 
from  the  farm  to  WUey  Fairchild  about 
Drew's  case,  and  his  later  conversation  with 
Carroll  Ingram  about  Drew  Fairchild. 

III.  THE  TESTIMONY  OF  WILTy  PAIRCHILD,  BUD 
HOLMES  AND  CARKOIX  INGRAM  CONCERNING 
JUDGE  NIXON'S  KNOWLEDGE  OF  AND  INVOLVE- 
MENT IN  THE  DREW  FAIRCHILD  CASE 

Drew  Fairchlld's  drug  prosecution  gener- 
ated a  great  deal  of  negative  publicity  In 
Hattlesburg.  It  was  a  source  of  embarrass- 
ment and  humiliation  to  Wiley  PairchUd, 
who  was  concerned  about  his  family's  repu- 
Utlon.  WUey  PairchUd,  heard  rumors  circu- 
lating In  Hattlesburg  that  Drew's  case  had 
never  been  disposed  of  because  his  father 
had  paid  someone  a  bribe.  In  addition. 
WUey  PairchUd  felt  he  was  being  extorted 
in  connection  with  his  son's  case  because  of 
the  treatment  of  Robert  Royals,  Drew's  co- 
manager  at  the  airport  and  a  participant  in 
the  smuggling  conspiracy.  WUey  PairchUd 
testified  that  Mr.  Royals  told  him  that  BlU 
Porter  had  said  Wiley  should  "get  off  his 
money"  to  help  Drew,  who  had  his  "taU  In  a 
crack." 

Convinced  that  Bud  Holmes  and  possibly 
others  were  "blackmaUing"  him  in  connec- 
tion with  his  son's  case,  WUey  PairchUd 
sought  help  from  Judge  Nixon.  Mr.  Pair- 
chUd testified  that  he  telephoned  Judge 
Nixon  and.  when  the  Judge  was  unavailable, 
left  a  message  asking  the  Judge  to  stop  by 
the  W.R.  PairchUd  Construction  Company 
office  in  Hattlesburg.  WUey  PairchUd  spe- 


cifically wanted  Mr.  Holmes  to  take  care  of 
his  son's  case  as  promised,  and  sought  out 
Judge  Nixon  because  of  the  Judge's  previ- 
ous offer  of  help— "If  I  can  ever  help  you  I 
wiU  and  If  I  can't,  I'll  just  tell  you  I  can't"— 
and  because  he  knew  Judge  Nixon  and  Mr. 
Holmes  were  very  good  friends. 

Judge  Nixon  visited  Wiley  Fairchlld's 
office  in  Hattlesburg  for  a  fifteen  or  twenty- 
minute  meeting.  WUey  PairchUd  cannot 
recall  when  this  meeting  occurred,  although 
he  testified  at  Judge  Nixon's  trial  that  It  oc- 
curred before  he  learned  his  son's  case  had 
been  passed  to  the  file.  At  the  meeting, 
WUey  PairchUd  told  the  Judge  he  was  being 
blackmailed  by  Mr.  Holmes  and  possibly 
CarroU  Ingram  concerning  the  handling  of 
Drew's  drug  case.  Mr.  PairchUd  emphasized 
the  unfairness  of  his  son's  predicament  com- 
pared to  the  treatment  of  Robert  Royals. 
Wiley  Fairchild  told  Judge  Nixon.  "...  if 
they  wUl  go  ahead  and  prosecute  Bob 
Royals  they  won't  hear  a  damn  word  out  of 
me.  He's  guilty  and  my  son's  guUty.  but  I 
just  don't  lUte  them  picking  on  my  son  be- 
cause I  got  money."  Mr.  Fairchild  does  not 
recall  Judge  Nixon's  response  to  his  black- 
mail aUegations.  other  than  that  the  Judge 
may  have  "grunted  a  little  something  or  an- 
other." 

Judge  Nixon  met  with  Bud  Holmes  short- 
ly after  hearing  of  Wiley  Fairchlld's  com- 
plaints of  blackmail  in  connection  with 
Drew's  case.  Mr.  Holmes  believes  that  this 
occurred  on  May  14.  1982. 

According  to  Mr.  Holmes,  he  and  Judge 
Nixon  had  a  couple  of  drinks  at  the  District 
Attorney's  office  and  then  drove  to  Mr. 
Holmes'  farm  outside  Hattlesburg.  Mr. 
Holmes  testified  that  during  the  drive 
Judge  Nixon  said  that  WUey  Fairchild  had 
"asked  me  [Nixon]  If  you  [Holmes]  and  I 
weren't  good  friends,  and  I  told  him.  yes. 
you  know,  we  were.  And  he  said,  well,  wotild 
you  mind  putting  In  a  good  word  for  my 
boy?"  Mr.  Holmes  testified  that  Judge 
Nixon  expressly  said  he  did  not  want  Mr. 
Holmes  to  do  anything  wrong,  embarrass- 
ing, or  against  his  oath  of  office,  but  that  he 
[Nixon]  was  ""just  saying  that  Mr.  PairchUd 
asked  me  to  put  In  a  good  word." 

Mr.  Holmes  testified  that  he  reacted  to 
these  statements  for  his  friend  Judge  Nixon 
by  asking.  ""What  Is  It  you  want?  You  want 
an  apology?  I  don't  know.  What  does  the 
man  want?"  When  Judge  Nixon  reiterated 
that  he  was  simply  "putting  In  a  good  word" 
and  not  asking  Mr.  Holmes  to  do  anything, 
Mr.  Holmes  responded,  ".  .  .  heU.  I'm  Dis- 
trict Attorney,  I'U  pass  it  to  the  fUes." 
Judge  Nixon  then  told  him,  "...  I'm  not 
asking  you  to  do  that.  Now  I'm  not  asking 
you  to  do  anything  now." 

Bud  Holmes  testified  that  after  they  ar- 
rived at  the  farm,  he  and  Judge  Nixon  con- 
tinued to  talk  about  the  Drew  PairchUd 
case.  Mr.  Holmes  told  Judge  Nixon  about 
the  oral  pleas  agreement  already  negotiated 
with  BlU  Porter,  calling  for  probation  and  a 
fine  in  exchange  for  Drew's  cooperation. 
Mr.  Holmes  testified  that  after  hearing  the 
terms  of  Drew's  plea  arrangement.  Judge 
Nixon  asked  if  WUey  PairchUd  knew  of  the 
deal,  and  said  he  wished  to  telephone  Mr. 
PairchUd  and  teU  him  about  the  arrange- 
ment. Mr.  Holmes  testified  that  Judge 
Nixon  then  telephoned  WUey  PairchUd. 

WUey  PairchUd  confirmed  that  he  re- 
ceived a  telephone  caU  from  Judge  Nixon 
aroimd  seven  o'clock  one  night.  Mr.  Pair- 
chUd had  been  drinking  that  evening  but  re- 
members the  caU  because  of  its  significance. 
Mr.  Palit;hUd  testified  that  Judge  Nixon 
said.  "WUey.  you  know  that  man  we  was 


talking  to  this  evening?  ...  I'm  In  his 
house,  and  everything  (is)  going  to  be  taken 
care  of  to  youir  satisfaction."  Thereafter,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  PairchUd,  Bud  Holmes  got  on 
the  line  and  said,  "Wiley,  when  this  man 
asks  me  to  do  something.  I  don't  ask  no 
questions,  I  just  go  ahead  and  do  it." 

In  his  trial  testimony  Wiley  Fairchild  spe- 
cifically recalled  that  Judge  Nixon  was  on 
the  phone  first.  Mr.  PairchUd  testified  that 
this  call  made  him  very  happy  because  It 
meant  that  his  son's  case  was  "done  away 
with  once  and  for  all."  The  next  thing  he 
recaUed  about  his  son's  case  was  that  it  was 
passed  to  the  file. 

Mr.  Holmes'  recollection  of  the  phone  call 
In  his  trial  testimony  was  similar  to  WUey 
Fairchlld's— that  Judge  Nixon  placed  the 
call  and  told  Mr.  PairchUd,  "I'm  out  at  his 
farm  and  he  tells  me  your  son  isn't  going  to 
jaU.  and  I  just  wanted  to  caU  and  tell  you 
that."  According  to  Mr.  Holmes,  Judge 
Nixon  then  went  on  to  thank  WUey  Pair- 
chUd for  the  profitable  oU  Investment  op- 
portunity. Mr.  Holmes  testified  that  he  then 
took  the  phone  and  told  Mr.  PairchUd  he 
would  pass  the  case  to  the  file,  aidding  that 
Judge  Nixon  should  get  the  credit  for  help- 
ing Drew. 

CarroU  Ingram  learned  of  Judge  Nixon's 
conversations  with  Bud  Holmes  and  WUey 
Fairchild  concerning  the  Drew  Fairchild 
case  from  all  three  participants— WUey 
Fairchild.  Bud  Holmes  and  Judge  Nixon 
himself.  Mr.  Ingram  testified  that  in  the  faU 
of  1982,  WUey  Fairchild  told  him  that  he 
(PairchUd)  had  asked  Judge  Nixon  to  talk  to 
Bud  Holmes  about  Drew's  case,  that  Judge 
Nixon  had  talked  to  Mr.  Holmes  and  that 
the  results  were  "positive  "  such  that  "Drew 
FairchUd's  case  was  going  to  be  okay." 

Mr.  Ingram  testified  that  Judge  Nixon 
told  him  that  he  (Nixon)  had  talked  to  Bud 
Holmes  about  the  Drew  Fairchild  case  be- 
cause WUey  PairchUd  had  asked  him  to  do 
so.  Judge  Nixon  told  Mr.  Ingram  that  Mr. 
Holmes  said  he  would  consider  this  request 
and  that  Drew's  case  ""was  okay,  that  there 
was  not  anything  going  to  happen  In  Drew 
Fairchlld's  case." 

PoUowlng  his  meeting  with  Judge  Nixon 
and  the  telephone  call  to  WUey  PairchUd 
from  the  farm.  District  Attorney  Holmes  let 
Drew  FairchUd's  case  "Just  sit"  untU  he 
passed  the  case  to  the  fUe  in  late  1982  at  the 
end  of  Judge  Weldy's  term.  Mr.  Holmes  told 
the  Subcommittee  that  he  planned  on 
sweeping  Drew's  case  "under  the  rug"  In 
part  because  of  his  discussion  with  Judge 
Nixon  and  promise  to  WUey  PairchUd.  Mr. 
Holmes  testified  that  while  Judge  Nixon  did 
not  specifically  ask  him  to  pass  the  case  to 
the  fUe,  the  Judge's  'putting  In  a  good  word 
for  Drew  .  .  .  caused  enough  Influence  on 
me  to  go  ahead  and  do  what  I  did."  Mr. 
Holmes  repeatedly  testified,  both  at  trial 
and  before  the  Subcommittee,  that  but  for 
Judge  Nixon's  intervention  he  would  not 
have  passed  the  case  to  the  fUe  to  December 
1982. 

IV.  JUDGE  NIXON'S  POST-INDICTMENT 
TESTIMONY 

In  both  his  April.  1984,  interview  with  law 
enforcement  authorities  and  his  July,  1984, 
grand  jury  testimony  under  oath.  Judge 
Nixon  made  no  mention  of  his  meeting  with 
WUey  PairchUd  where  WUey  complained  of 
being  "blackmaUed"  In  connection  with 
Drew's  case,  his  conversation  with  Bud 
Holmes  concerning  Drew's  case,  his  subse- 
quent telephone  caU  to  WUey  PairchUd 
from  Mr.  Holmes'  farm,  and  his  later  con- 
versation with  CarroU  Ingram  concerning 
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Drew  Fairchild.  It  was  only  during  his  testi- 
mony at  his  criminal  trial,  after  Mr.  Holmes, 
Mr.  Ingram  and  Wiley  Fairchild  cooperated 
with  the  government,  that  Judge  Nixon  fi- 
nally acknowledged  his  participation  in 
these  events. 

Judge  Nixon  admits  that  he  met  with 
Wiley  Fairchild  at  the  offices  of  Fairchild 
Construction  Company,  although  he  claims 
to  have  done  so  not  at  Wiley's  specific  re- 
quest. Rather,  Judge  Nixon  contends  that 
he  simply  stopped  by  the  Fairchild  office  to 
"keep  in  touch"  with  Wiley  Fairchild  and  to 
discuss  the  progress  of  his  investment. 
Judge  Nixon  also  concedes  that  Wiley  Fair- 
child  raised  the  subject  of  "blackmail"  in 
connection  with  Drew's  case,  and  com- 
plained about  the  disparate  treatment  be- 
tween tiis  son's  case  and  the  non-prosecu- 
tion of  Robert  Royals,  the  co-conspirator. 
Judge  Nixon  claims  that  when  confronted 
with  Mr.  Fairchild's  allegation  of  "black- 
mail," he  did  not  probe  more  deeply  because 
he  was  "not  a  law  enforcement  officer"  or 
Mr.  Fairchild's  attorney.  According  to  Judge 
Nixon.  Mr.  Fairchild's  complaints  were 
"nonsense",  but  at  the  same  time  he  was 
"shocked"  by  Mr.  Fairchild's  story. 

Judge  Nixon  insists  that  Wiley  Fairchild 
did  not  ask  him  to  do  anything  in  connec- 
tion with  Drew's  case.  Nevertheless,  Judge 
Nixon  admits  that  "he  had  the  impression" 
Mr.  Fairchild  wanted  the  Judge  to  speak 
with  Mr.  Holmes,  and  Judge  Nixon  relayed 
Mr.  Fairchild's  complaints  to  Bud  Holmes 
that  very  same  day,  purportedly  because 
Mr.  Fairchild's  blackmail  concerns  were 
"weighing  on  my  [Nixon's]  mind." 

Judge  Nixon  denies  meeting  Mr.  Holmes 
at  the  District  Attorney's  office,  and  con- 
tends he  did  not  drive  with  Mr.  Holmes  to 
the  farm.  However,  the  Judge  admits  meet- 
ing with  Bud  Holmes  at  the  farm  and  speak- 
ing with  Mr.  FairchUd  on  the  telephone. 
Judge  Nixon  contends  that  he  did  not  "dis- 
cuss" the  facts  of  Drew's  case  and  specifical- 
ly told  Mr.  Holmes  he  did  not  want  to  dis- 
cuss the  case,  but  it  is  undisputed  that 
Drew's  case  was  the  subject  of  his  conversa- 
tion with  Mr.  Holmes.  Judge  Nixon  claims 
ttiat  Holmes  was  on  the  telephone,  suddenly 
handed  him  the  phone  and  said,  "here,  talk 
to  WUey  Fairchild."  Judge  Nixon  admits 
that  during  this  telephone  conversation 
WUey  Fairchild  told  him,  "I'm  glad  you 
mentioned  that  matter  to  Bud  .  .  .  I'm  satis- 
fied." 

Judge  Nixon  disputes  the  date  of  his 
meeting  with  Wiley  Fairchild.  his  visit  to 
Bud  Holmes'  farm  and  his  telephone  call 
with  Mr.  Fairchild.  Both  Bud  Holmes  and 
WUey  FairchUd  have  repeatedly  placed 
these  events  as  occurring  before  Drew's  case 
was  passed  to  the  fUe,  and  Carroll  Ingram 
testified  that  his  conversation  with  Wiley 
FairchUd  about  these  events  took  place 
before  Drew's  case  was  passed  to  the  file.  In 
contrast.  Judge  Nixon  contends  that  these 
events  took  place  in  March  1983.  after 
Drew's  case  was  passed  to  the  file,  such  that 
his  dialogue  with  Bud  Holmes  and  WUey 
FairchUd  could  have  played  no  role  in  the 
handling  of  the  Drew  FairchUd  drug  pros- 
ecution. 

At  trial.  Judge  Nixon  vigorously  and  re- 
peatedly denied  having  been  in  Hattiesburg 
on  May  14.  1982.  the  date  Mr.  Holmes  be- 
lieves the  phone  caU  may  have  taken  place. 
Judge  Nixon  claimed  ttiat  he  was  in  Biloxi 
preparing  for  an  asbestos  trial.  However, 
Judge  Nixon's  testimony  was  proven  to  be 
false  during  post-trial  proceedings.  Dental 
records  confirmed  that  the  Judge  received 
treatment  in  Hattiesburg  on  May  14,  1982. 


Judge  Nixon  urged  the  Subcommittee  to 
accept  his  explanation  that  his  testimony 
concerning  May  14,  1982  was  simply  an 
"honest  mistake"  rather  than  deliberately 
false  testimony. 

D  1500 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  8 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Sensenbrenner]. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, both  the  Subcommittee  on  Civil 
and  Constitutional  Rights  and  the  full 
Judiciary  Committee  unanimously 
adopted  and  reported  out  House  Reso- 
lution 87.  This  overwhelming  support 
for  House  Resolution  87  is  indicative 
of  the  weight  of  evidence  supporting 
the  articles  of  impeachment  against 
Judge  Walter  Nixon. 

The  subcommittee  conducted  7  full 
days  of  hearings  during  which  nine 
witnesses  testified,  admitted,  and  re- 
viewed over  100  exhibits  and  also  ac- 
cepted proffers  and  affidavits  of  sever- 
al other  witnesses  in  lieu  of  live  testi- 
mony. In  addition,  the  subcommittee 
afforded  Judge  Nixon  and  his  counsel 
unlimited  opportunity  to  participate 
exhaustively  in  the  hearings.  After 
this  thorough,  objective,  and  definitive 
review  of  the  facts,  the  weight  of  the 
evidence  against  Judge  Nixon  was  sub- 
stantial and  it  became  quite  obvious 
that  he  could  not  remain  a  Federal 
judge. 

Articles  I  and  II  of  the  articles  of  im- 
peachment reflect  the  false  state- 
ments made  by  Judge  Nixon  to  the 
grand  jury  and  which  were  the  basis 
for  his  conviction  on  two  counts  of 
perjury.  In  his  appearance  before  the 
grand  jury  on  July  18.  1984.  Judge 
Nixon  testified  under  oath  that  Dis- 
trict Attorney  "Bud"  Holmes  never 
discussed  the  Drew  Fairchild  case  with 
him.  Moreover,  in  a  lengthy  statement 
offered  at  the  conclusion  of  his  testi- 
mony. Judge  Nixon  told  the  grand 
jury  that  he  "had  nothing  whatsoever, 
officially  or  unofficially,  to  do  with 
the  Drew  Fairchild  criminal  case  in 
Federal  court  or  State  court,  •  •  • 
never  talked  to  anyone  about  the  case, 
any  Federal  judge  or  State  judge.  Fed- 
eral prosecutor  or  State  prosecutor," 
and  "never  talked  to  anyone.  State  or 
Federal,  prosecutor  or  judge,  to  in  any 
way  influence  anybody  with  respect  to 
this  case."  However,  in  direct  contrast 
to  Judge  Nixon's  grand  jury  testimo- 
ny, the  evidence  at  trial  established, 
through  Nixon's  own  testimony,  that 
he  was,  in  fact,  involved  in  the  Drew 
Fairchild  case  through  meetings  first 
with  Wiley  Fairchild  and  then  "Bud" 
Holmes,  followed  by  a  telephone  con- 
versation between  Judge  Nixon  and 
Fairchild  from  Holmes'  farm. 

Article  III  is  an  omnibus  article 
which  incorporates  most  of  the  false 
or  misleading  statements  made  by 
Nixon  to  investigators  and  the  grand 
jury,  including  the  two  false  state- 
ments specified  in  articles  I  and  II.  It 
alleges  that  Nixon  raised  substantial 


doubt  as  to  his  judicial  integrity,  un- 
dermined confidence  in  the  integrity 
and  impartiality  of  the  judiciary,  be- 
trayed the  trust  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  disobeyed  the  laws  of 
the  United  States,  and  brought  disre- 
pute on  the  Federal  courts  by  consist- 
ently concealing  his  conversations 
with  Fairchild  and  Holmes.  Our  hear- 
ings have  produced  clear  and  convinc- 
ing evidence  that  Judge  Nixon  lied  to 
the  law  enforcement  authorities 
during  the  investigation  of  the  crimi- 
nal case  as  well  as  to  the  Federal 
grand  jury.  By  deliberately  attempting 
to  conceal  his  relationships  with  Wiley 
Fairchild  and  "Bud"  Holmes.  Judge 
Nixon  thwarted  the  entire  fact  finding 
process  by  defining  the  "truth,  the 
whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth"  as  only  that  which  was  conven- 
ient for  Judge  Nixon  to  disclose  at 
that  particular  time. 

Why  did  Judge  Nixon  lie?  In  order 
to  understand  the  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion, we  must  examine  the  impropriety 
of  Nixon's  financial  dealings  with 
Wiley  Fairchild.  And  although  the 
committee  did  not  propose  articles 
specifically  alleging  these  dealings  to 
be  impeachable  offenses,  it  does  not 
mean  we  ignored  their  impropriety.  It 
is  necessary  to  examine  those  dealings 
in  order  to  understand  why  Judge 
Nixon  intentionally  concealed  and  lied 
about  his  dealings  with  Wiley  Fair- 
child. 

First,  we  found  Judge  Nixon  solicit- 
ing a  lawyer  who  practiced  before  him 
to  put  him  into  a  profitable  oil  deal 
with  that  lawyer's  client.  The  result- 
ing oil  deal  was  extremely  question- 
able and  his  conduct  regarding  it  un- 
ethical. He  received  a  sweetheart 
deal— not  available  to  the  public:  Over 
$70,000  in  oil  royalties  on  an  initial  in- 
vestment of  only  $9,500,  with  no  cash 
up  front;  with  favorable  interest  rates 
5  percentage  points  lower  than  banks 
were  charging;  with  oil  deeds  that 
were  backdated  and  did  not  become  ef- 
fective until  the  wells  actually  pro- 
duced; with  a  purchase  price  three 
times  less  than  what  the  wells  were 
worth  in  any  arm's  length  transaction. 
Judge  Nixon  failed  to  report  the  trans- 
action on  his  financial  disclosure  for 
1980,  even  though  he  claims  the  agree- 
ment was  reached  then.  Even  when  he 
mentioned  oil  royalties  on  his  1981  dis- 
closure statement,  he  failed  to  disclose 
that  the  royalties  and  loans  came  from 
WUey  Fairchild.  It  wasn't  until  the  Ju- 
dicial Ethics  Committee  forced  that 
disclosure  and  compelled  him  to  dis- 
close his  relationship  to  Fairchild  that 
any  potential  litigant  would  have  even 
known  of  that  relationship. 

And  what  did  Judge  Nixon  do  in 
that  regard?  Did  he  recuse  himself 
from  cases  where  Wiley  Fairchild  was 
a  party?  No!  He  violated  several 
canons  of  judicial  ethics  and  continued 
to  grant  favorable  rulings  to  Fairchild 
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in  two  civil  cases  during  the  time  he 
was  soliciting  and  participating  in  the 
oil  deal  with  Wiley  Fairchild. 

Therefore,  once  we  understood  the 
shady  nature  of  his  deal  with  Fair- 
child,  we  began  to  see  why  Nixon  lied 
in  the  interview  and  the  grand  jury 
about  his  conversations  with  Fairchild 
and  "Bud"  Holmes.  Throughout  both 
proceedings  he  consciously  concealed 
his  conversations  with  Fairchild  and 
Holmes  regarding  the  prosecution  of 
Fairchild's  son.  Nixon  did  play  a  part 
in  that  case  in  acting  as  a  go-between 
for  his  oil  patron  and  the  State  pros- 
ecutor and,  by  his  own  admission,  pur- 
posely concealed  it. 

Clearly,  the  judge  is  not  fit  to  sit 
upon  the  Federal  judiciary  and  we 
must  perform  our  constitutional  duty 
to  impeach  him.  Once  the  Supreme 
Court  denied  certiorari  on  Judge 
Nixon's  appeal,  I  sent  him  a  letter  re- 
questing that  he  resign.  He  has  re- 
fused to  do  so,  leaving  us  with  im- 
peachment as  the  only  alternative.  Let 
us  get  on  with  this  task  before  he  re- 
turns to  the  bench. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Kastenmeier]. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  chairman  of  my  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Brooks],  for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  say  that  the 
preceding  description  given  the  Mem- 
bers about  this  case  by  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Brooks],  and  by  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  who  handled  the  sub- 
committee in  terms  of  its  deliberations 
all  the  way  through,  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Edwards],  and 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Sensenbrenner],  the  ranking  minority 
member  on  that  subcommittee,  as  I 
am  a  member  of  that  subcommittee,  I 
can  say  that  the  foregoing  was  an  ac- 
curate and  fair  description  of  this 
case. 

Furthermore,  I  want  to  compliment 
the  gentleman  from  California  for  his 
very  careful,  fair,  deliberate,  patient 
treatment  of  the  case  of  the  impeach- 
ment of  Walter  Nixon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  make  the  ob- 
servation, however,  that  it  is  the  third 
judicial  impeachment  in  less  than  3 
years.  I  handled  the  first  one,  that  of 
Harry  Claiborne,  a  judge  In  the  State 
of  Nevada,  in  1986.  Last  year  we  had 
the  impeachment  of  Alcee  Hastings,  a 
judge  in  the  State  of  Florida,  handled 
by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
CoNYERs].  The  point  I  am  trying  to 
make  is  that  we  have  had  three  im- 
peachments of  judicial  personnel  in 
just  2  or  3  years. 

The  burden  on  the  other  body  is  evi- 
dent. They  have  not  even  had  their 
evidentiary  committee  panels  meeting 
and  presume  to  do  so,  I  believe,  in  the 
month  of  July  even  though  that  im- 


peachment was  sent  over  there  last 
year,  and  whether  they  will  have  any 
difficulty  at  all  with  this  particular 
proceeding  remains  to  be  seen. 

The  question  I  pose  is  that  it  is  prob- 
ably time  that  we  look  institutionally 
in  terms  of  Federal  discipline  and  re- 
moval of  article  III  judges  whether  we 
can  continue  to  rely  on  the  process  of 
impeachment. 

D  1600 

I  would  propose,  as  I  have  in  this 
particular  bill,  that  we  have  a  study 
for  the  purposes  of  the  future  of  the 
removal  process,  whether  we  can 
change  the  process  without  constitu- 
tional amendment,  and  if  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  is  required,  do  we 
need  to  go  that  route.  Is  there  any 
way  in  which  we  can  provide  disincen- 
tives or  incentives  in  terms  of  retire- 
ment of  these  judges  voluntarily. 

These  three  cases  are  very  much 
alike.  All  three  of  these  judges  have 
been  subject  to  criminal  trials,  despite 
the  case  of  one  being  exonerated.  All 
three  have  declined  to  retire,  to  yield 
up  their  judgeship,  forcing  us  into  this 
situation;  that  is,  a  full-blown  im- 
peachment involving  both  the  House 
of  Representatives  constitutionally 
and  the  Senate. 

We  have  to  find,  I  think,  some 
answer,  since  the  Federal  Judiciary 
today  is  at  nearly  900  article  III  judges 
and  is  growing.  It  is  no  longer  a  small 
commimity  of  a  couple  of  hundred 
judges,  it  is  a  large  community. 

As  I  understand  it,  there  may  be  one 
or  two  cases  on  the  horizon  which  may 
even  come  to  this  particular  standing 
for  us  as  a  challenge  for  us  in  the 
future.  While  I  would  hope  not,  there 
is  a  distinct  possibility  that  we  will 
again  be  importuned  in  the  near 
future,  and  it  would  be  our  duty  to 
consider  this  proceeding. 

Therefore,  I  suggest  to  the  member- 
ship in  due  course  we  would  like  a 
study  commission  on  the  future  of  im- 
peachment under  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  pur- 
poses of  debate  only,  I  yield  6  minutes 
to  the  distinguished  ranking  minority 
member,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  Mr.  Hamilton  Fish. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  my 
friend,  the  chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Edwards]  and  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Sensenbrenner], 
as  well  as  the  other  members  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Civil  and  Constitu- 
tional Rights  for  their  capable  direc- 
tion of  the  investigation  into  the  alle- 
gations against  Chief  Judge  Walter  L. 
Nixon,  Jr.  Through  this  distressing 
process,  they  worked  closely  together 
in  a  bipartisan  effort  to  conduct  a 
thorough,  fair,  and  objective  review  of 
the  facts. 


I  applaud  the  efforts  by  the  subcom- 
mittee to  provide  Judge  Nixon  and  his 
counsel  with  wide  latitude  to  partici- 
pate in  the  hearings.  The  7  full  days 
of  hearings  indicate  the  seriousness 
with  which  the  subcommittee  ap- 
proached this  matter. 

In  the  recent  letter  sent  by  Judge 
Nixon's  attorney  to  the  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Judge 
Nixon  requests  that  any  action  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  be  post- 
poned until  the  Fifth  Circuit  hears 
the  argument  concerning  his  section 
2255  motion.  It  is  this  request  that  I 
wish  to  address. 

My  colleagues,  let  us  remember  that 
Judge  Nixon  was  convicted  on  two 
counts  of  perjury  on  February  9.  1986, 
and  sentenced  to  concurrent  terms  of 
5  years  imprisonment  on  each  count. 
The  conviction  and  sentence  were  af- 
firmed on  appeal  to  the  Fifth  Circuit, 
and  a  rehearing  en  banc  was  denied. 
The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  denied  certio- 
rari. Judge  Nixon  thereafter  filed  with 
the  District  Court  a  motion  to  vacate 
his  conviction  and  sentence  pursuant 
to  28  U.S.C.  2255. 

The  standard  applied  to  section  2255 
hearings  is  essentially  the  same  as  for 
hearings  held  on  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus.  The  petitioner  is  entitled  to 
postconviction  relief  only  if  he  estab- 
lishes a  jurisdictional  or  constitutional 
error  or  an  error  of  law  which  is  so 
fundamental  that  it  inherently  results 
in  a  complete  miscarriage  of  justice  or 
in  a  proceeding  inconsistent  with  the 
rudimentary  demands  of  fair  proce- 
dure. The  petitioner  has  the  burden  of 
proof. 

The  five  grounds  raised  by  Judge 
Nixon  in  his  section  2255  petition  were 
as  follows: 

First,  the  Government's  failure  to 
disclose  favorable  materials  before 
trial; 

Second,  the  Government's  knowing 
use  of  false  testimony; 

Third,  the  Government's  failure  to 
disclose  statements  of  witnesses  as  re- 
quired by  the  Jencks  Act; 

Fourth,  the  Government's  creation 
of  a  perjury  trial  during  the  grand 
jury  proceedings;  and 

FHfth.  the  Government's  prosecuto- 
rial abuse  and  misconduct. 

U.S.  District  Court  Judge  John  P. 
Nangle  conducted  2  days  of  hearings 
in  August.  1988.  during  which  he 
heard  the  actual  testimony  of  Wiley 
Fairchild  and  other  witnesses  called  by 
Nixon.  On  December  19.  1988.  Judge 
Nangle  issued  a  59-page  opinion  in 
which  he  concluded  Judge  Nixon's 
motion  was  without  merit.  This  deci- 
sion has  been  appealed  to  the  Rfth 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals.  The  Fifth 
Circuit  has  advised  Judge  Nixon  that 
it  will  hear  argtiment  in  June  1989. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  following  rea- 
sons. I  submit  it  is  neither  wise  nor 
prudent   to   delay   the   impeachment 
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proceedings  any  further  to  await  the 
Fifth  Circuit's  action  on  this  matter. 

First,  the  issues  in  the  section  2255 
proceeding  simply  are  not  dispositive 
of  the  substance  of  the  Articles  of  Im- 
peachment in  H.  Res.  87.  For  instance, 
whether  a  witness  was  given  improper 
inducements  by  a  prosecutor  (such  as 
is  alleged  by  Judge  Nixon  but  which 
Judge  Nangle  ruled  was  without 
merit)  goes  to  the  question  of  the  fair- 
ness of  the  criminal  trial.  That  is  a 
question  for  the  courts  to  resolve,  not 
Congress.  The  only  issue  before  Con- 
gress is  whether,  as  alleged  in  the  Arti- 
cles, Judge  Nixon  lied  to  investigators 
and  to  the  grand  jury.  The  Articles  of 
Impeachment  are  based  on  Judge 
Nixon's  own  words,  not  those  of 
others— first  before  investigators  and 
the  grand  jury  and  second  in  his  own 
criminal  trial.  The  Articles  of  Im- 
peachment were  crafted  in  such  a  way 
as  to  avoid  reliance  upon  the  other 
witnesses  in  the  trial,  such  as  Wiley 
Fairchild  and  Bud  Holmes,  and  thus 
impeachment  would  still  be  appropri- 
ate whatever  the  ultimate  result  of 
the  Fifth  Circuit. 

Second,  the  issue  in  the  section  2255 
proceeding  concerning  the  recantation 
of  Wiley  Fairchild's  testimony  is  also 
not  dispositive  of  the  Articles  of  Im- 
peachment. Wiley  Fairchild's  testimo- 
ny has  changed  concerning  the  date  a 
conversation  might  have  occurred  be- 
tween Wiley  Fairchild  and  Judge 
Nixon.  However.  Judge  Nixon  is 
charged  in  the  articles  with  lying 
about  the  fact  of  that  conversation, 
not  the  date  of  it.  Therefore,  even  if 
one  accepts  the  recanted  version  of 
Wiley  Fairchild's  testimony,  Nixon 
would  still  be  guilty  of  Ijrlng  about  it 
occuring  at  all.  He  would  be  guilty  of 
the  false  statements  aUeged  in  the  ar- 
ticles of  impeachment. 

Third,  the  section  2255  petition  filed 
by  Judge  Nixon  is  not  an  exclusive 
avenue  of  appeal.  The  statute  allows 
for  motions  to  be  filed  under  section 
2255  as  long  as  the  petitioner  is  incar- 
cerated and  so  long  as  the  petitioner 
alleges  new  grounds  for  relief.  Thus, 
postponing  action  by  the  House  now 
does  not  guarantee  this  would  be  the 
last  section  2255  petition  fUed  by 
Judge  Nixon.  Additionally,  if  the  Fifth 
Circuit  rules  against  the  Judge  and  af- 
firms the  district  court.  Judge  Nixon 
will  no  doubt  ask  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  another  delay  while  an 
appeal  is  pending  before  the  Supreme 
Court. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not 
in  the  interests  of  Justice  to  postpone 
action  on  House  Resolution  87  because 
of  Judge  Nixon's  section  2255  peti- 
tions. The  House  Judiciary  Committee 
has  been  excruciatingly  patient  in 
waiting  not  only  for  all  the  avenues  of 
appeal  to  be  exhausted,  but  also  for 
the  district  court  to  rule  in  the  section 
2255  proceeding.  Further  delay  serves 
no  ptirpose.  The  House  of  Representa- 


tives needs  to  act  on  House  Resolution 
87  as  soon  as  possible,  especially  to 
prevent  Judge  Nixon  from  returning 
to  the  bench  in  November  1989,  when 
he  will  be  eligible  for  parole. 

As  a  convicted  felon.  Judge  Nixon 
would  be  allowed  to  sit  as  a  judge  in  a 
State  which  has  forbidden  him  from 
practicing  law.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
prevent  that  incredible  situation  from 
occurring  and  urge  you  to  vote  for  im- 
peachment of  Judge  Nixon. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Schumer],  a 
member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  first, 
on  this  imhappy  occasion,  I  think 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
want  to  commend  the  chairman  of  our 
subcommittee,  the  subcommittee  on 
which  I  used  to  sit,  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Edwards]  for  his 
leadership  on  what  proved  to  be  a  tre- 
mendously difficult  issue  for  the  sub- 
committee. He  was  Judicious,  he  was 
careful,  he  was  fair,  he  was  thorough, 
he  was  really  exemplary,  and  I  think 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Edwards]  deserves  all  of  the  credit  in 
the  world. 

Our  subcommittee  held  numerous 
hearings  and  spent  hours  and  hours 
debating  the  issues  before  us.  The  de- 
cision that  we  have  come  to  did  not 
come  lightly,  and  Chairman  Edwards 
gave  Judge  Nixon  every  opportunity 
to  present  his  version  of  the  facts. 

When  I  first  reviewed  the  case  I  was 
not  convinced  that  the  judge's  convic- 
tion was  meritorious  and,  in  fact.  I  had 
to  spend  days  and  days  wrestling  in 
my  mind  with  what  we  should  do  by 
not  impeaching  a  Judge  who  had  been 
convicted  of  crimes  in  our  courts.  But 
the  subcommittee  did  not  accept 
Judge  Nixon's  conviction  on  its  face, 
my  colleagues.  In  other  words,  we  did 
not  Just  look  at  the  record  and  make 
our  Judgment. 
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The  subcommittee  reviewed  the  con- 
viction de  novo  and  what  we  found  the 
deeper  and  deeper  we  looked,  with  the 
help  of  our  able  counsel,  was  that  the 
article  of  impeachment  was  on  all 
fours  with  the  Judge's  misconduct. 

In  other  words,  ladies  and  gentle- 
man, many  of  us  started  out  extremely 
skeptical.  It  is  a  case  where  some  of 
the  charges  were  dropped  and  the  only 
conviction  was  for  perjury. 

Perjury,  of  course,  is  a  very  difficult, 
difficult  thing  to  decide:  but  as  we 
looked  and  examined  all  of  the  records 
and  in  fact  found  many  things  that 
were  not  in  the  record  it  became  very 
clear  to  us  that  this  impeachment  was 
meritorious. 

My  colleagues,  in  conclusion,  im- 
peachment is  a  grave  issue.  In  this 
case  it  is  deserved. 

Mr.  Si}eaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
follow  the  thoughtful  lead  of  the  gen- 


tleman from  California  [Mr.  Ed- 
wards], chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, and  vote  to  impeach  Judge  Nixon. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  James]. 

Mr.  JAMES.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  being 
asked  to  take  the  required  next  step  in 
removing  Walter  Nixon  from  his  privi- 
leged position  as  a  U.S.  district  Judge. 
Judge  Nixon  is  only  the  second  Feder- 
al Judge  in  U.S.  history  to  be  convicted 
of  crimes  while  in  office.  The  first. 
Harry  Claiborne,  was  impeached  by 
the  House  and  removed  from  office  by 
the  Senate  in  1986. 

It's  been  well  over  a  year  since  Judge 
Nixon  exhausted  his  appeal  to  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  and  the  Judicial 
Conference  certified  to  this  House 
that  impeachment  may  be  warranted. 
It  is  now  time  to  move  forward  with- 
out any  further  delay. 

Judge  Nixon  was  convicted  of  perju- 
ry; he  lied  to  a  Federal  grand  Jury. 
There  is  no  crime  more  heinous  to  the 
integrity  of  the  judicial  process  than 
perjury. 

How  can  we  expect  the  American 
people  to  have  any  trust  in  the  hones- 
ty and  impartiality  of  a  Judge  who  has 
been  convicted  of  and  imprisoned  for 
perjury?  They  cannot.  Judge  Nixon 
must  be  impeached. 

Since  his  indictment  in  1985,  Judge 
Nixon  has  not  presided  over  any  cases. 
Yet  since  his  conviction  in  February 
1986.  he  has  received  over  $286,000  in 
salary  which  he  continues  to  draw 
even  while  in  prison. 

As  a  result  of  his  crime  of  deceit,  he 
was  suspended  from  the  practice  of 
law  in  Mississippi  and  Louisiana,  yet 
he  has  told  the  Judiciary  Subcommit- 
tee on  Civil  and  Constitutional  Rights 
that  he  intends  to  return  to  the  bench 
when  he  is  released  from  prison, 
which  will  be  in  just  a  few  months.  We 
cannot  allow  this  to  happen. 

The  articles  of  impeachment  ap- 
proved by  the  Judiciary  Committee 
were  carefully  crafted  and  considered 
after  many  months  of  independent  In- 
vestigation, document  review,  and  tes- 
timony. The  committee  intentionally 
crafted  articles  which  deal  only  with 
actual  false  statements  made  by  Judge 
Nixon.  The  falsity  of  these  statements 
can  be  proven  by  simply  reviewing 
what  Judge  Nixon  told  investigators 
and  the  grand  Jury  prior  to  his  indict- 
ment, and  comparing  it  to  his  testimo- 
ny at  trial,  and  before  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Subcommittee. 

Let  me  provide  an  example:  Judge 
Nixon  told  investigators  in  April  1984 
that  he  knew  of  no  reason  he  would 
have  met  with  Wiley  Fairchild  after 
February  1981,  and  that  Mr.  Fairchild 
never  brought  up  the  subject  of  his 
son's  drug-smuggling  case.  Yet  when 
Judge  Nixon  testified  at  his  trial  and 
before  the  House  Judiciary  Subcom- 
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mittee  on  Civil  and  Constitutional 
Rights  he  said  he  did  meet  with  Wiley 
Fairchild  after  February  1981,  and  Mr. 
Fairchild  had  brought  up  the  subject 
of  his  son's  case,  claiming  that  "Bud" 
Holmes,  and  possibly  others,  were 
blackmailing  Wiley  Fairchild  in  the 
handling  of  the  case. 

Simply  by  comparing  and  contrast- 
ing Judge  Nixon's  own  words,  you  can 
see  that  his  statements  are  inconsist- 
ent. The  case  is  as  simple  as  that. 
Judge  Nixon  lied— and  he  lied  repeat- 
edly and  intentionally.  Although  the 
process  of  impeaching  a  Federal  judge 
is  cumbersome  and  even  distasteful, 
we  must  proceed  with  due  haste.  It  is 
our  constitutional  duty. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Gekas]. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Judiciary  for  this  opportunity  to  speak 
on  this  important  issue. 

To  judge  a  judge  or  not  to  judge  a 
judge,  that  is  the  question  before  us. 
The  impeachment  proceedings  as  out- 
lined in  the  Constitution  are  the  sole 
means  by  which  America,  our  Nation, 
can  look  to  the  questions  of  the  con- 
duct of  a  Federal  judge. 

So  that  duty,  falling  upon  us,  is 
being  exercised  here  today,  but  not 
isolatedly  not  without  precedent,  not 
without  evidence  but  through  a  pro- 
ceeding which  allowed  for  the  careful 
consideration  of  the  issues  as  was  out- 
lined heretofore  and  was  carried  out 
by  the  subcommittee  and  the  full 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

But  there  is  an  aspect  of  this  that 
the  public  should  know  that  has  been 
mentioned  but  should  be  made  clear  in 
the  Congressional  Record.  That  is 
this:  That  no  matter  what  judicial  pro- 
ceedings, courts  of  law,  or  other  meth- 
odologies in  which  the  judge  in  this 
case  or  other  judges  in  other  impeach- 
ments were  first  considered,  like  a  trial 
in  criminal  court,  the  subcommittee  in 
this  case,  as  in  previous  impeach- 
ments, was  able  to  set  aside  the  results 
of  a  judicial  proceeding  and  begin  to 
analyze  this  case  and  the  facts  therein 
on  its  own,  as  was  mentioned,  de  novo 
from  the  beginning,  as  if  a  judicial 
proceeding  had  never  occurred  at  all. 

That  is  to  the  everlasting  credit  of 
the  procedures  that  we  follow  here  in 
the  House  In  impeachment  proceed- 
ings and  to  the  everlasting  credit  of 
this  particular  subcommittee  which 
saw  its  duty  and  did  it  notwithstand- 
ing the  court's  results. 

That  is  important  for  the  people  of 
our  Nation  to  recognize  that  we,  in  the 
following  of  our  own  guidelines,  take 
pains  to  protect  the  rights  of  the 
person  targeted  for  impeachment. 

There  is  one  other  facet  to  all  of  this 
that  must  be  recognized  by  the  public, 
that  we  did  not  reach  down  into  the 
circuit  where  this  judge  was  plying  his 
judgeship  and  bring  him  to  our  court. 


as  it  were,  on  our  own.  He  was  first 
judged  by  his  peers,  not  only  in  a 
court  of  law,  but  judged  by  his  judicial 
peers.  It  is  their  inquiry,  their  sugges- 
tion, their  referral  to  the  House  of 
Representatives,  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  which  resulted  in 
this  hour  of  impeachment  here  and 
now. 

So  he  was  judged  by  judges,  his 
peers,  and  they  said  to  us  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  "Do  what  you  will 
under  the  constitutional  duty  that  be- 
falls upon  you." 
Judge  Nixon  must  be  impeached. 
Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Hyde]. 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  just  listened  with 
great  interest  to  my  subcommittee 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Kastenmeier],  discuss 
quite  properly  the  complexities  and 
the  cumbersomeness  of  having  to  im- 
peach Federal  judges,  to  remove  them 
from  the  bench,  in  appropriate  situa- 
tions. 

We  have  had  three  similar  situations 
confront  us  in  the  space  of  the  last 
couple  of  years. 

I  just  have  a  benign  suggestion  to 
the  upper  chamber,  the  other  body, 
which  has  the  constitutional  responsi- 
bility to  provide  advice  and  consent  on 
these  various  nominees:  I  think,  and  I 
suggest  this  with  great  respect,  if  they 
would  spend  more  time  on  the  charac- 
ter of  the  nominees  rather  than  their 
ideology  perhaps  the  quality  of  justice 
might  be  improved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  commit- 
tee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute and  on  the  resolution. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  resolution,  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and 
nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  417,  nays 
0,  not  voting  17,  as  follows: 


Ackerman 

Akaka 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunzio 


[Roll  No.  50] 

YEAS— 417 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Archer 

Armey 

Aspin 

Atkins 


AuCoin 

Baker 

Ballenger 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Bates 


Beilenson 
Bennett 
Bentley 
Bereuter 
Berman 
Bevill 
Bilbray 
Bilirakls 
Bliley 
Boehlert 
Boggs 
Bonier 
Borski 
Bosco 
Boucher 
Boxer 
Brennan 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Browder 
Brown  (CA) 
Brown  (CO) 
Bruce 
Bryant 
Bunning 
Burton 
Bustamante 
Byron 
Callahan 
Campbell  (CA) 
Campbell  (CO) 
Cardin 
Carper 
Can- 
Chandler 
Chapman 
Clarke 
Clay 
Clement 
dinger 
Coble 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins 

Combest 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Costello 

Coughlin 

Cox 

Coyne 

Craig 

Crane 

Crockett 

Dannemeyer 

Darden 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

DePazio 

Dellums 

Derrick 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dornan  (CA) 

Douglas 

Downey 

Dreler 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

Engel 

English 

Erdrelch 

Espy 

Evans 

Pascell 

Fawell 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Fields 

Pish 
Flake 
Flippo 
Foglietta 


Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford(TN) 

Frank 

Frost 

Gallegly 

Gallo 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gekas 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

GlUmor 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gordon 

Goss 

Gradison 

Grandy 

Grant 

Gray 

Green 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall  (TX) 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hancock 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hastert 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes  (XL) 

Hayes  (LA) 

Hettey 

Hefner 

Henry 

Herger 

Hertel 

Hiler 

Hoagland 

H(x:hbrueckner 

HoUoway 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Houghton 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

James 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Johnston 

Jones  (GA) 

Jones  (NO 

Jontz 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kastenmeier 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kleczka 

Kolbe 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

Kyi 

LaFalce 
Lagomarsino 
Lancaster 
Lantos 
Laughlin 
Leach  (lA) 
Lehman  (CA) 
Lehman  (FL) 
Leland 
Lent 

Levin  (MI) 
Levine(CA) 
Lewis  (CA) 
Lewis  (FL) 


Lewis  (GA) 

Lightfoot 

Lipinski 

Livingston 

Uoyd 

Long 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowey  (NY) 

Luken.  Thomas 

Lukens.  Donald 

Machtley 

Madigan 

Man  ton 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Martin  (XL) 

Martin  (NY) 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCandless 

McCloskey 

McCoUum 

McCrery 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McDermott 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McMillan  (NO 

McMillen(MD) 

McNulty 

Meyers 

Mfume 

Michel 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (OH) 

Miller  (WA) 

MineU 

Moakley 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moorhead 

Morella 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Neal  (MA) 

Neal  (NO 

Nelson 

Nielson 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Owens  (NY) 

Owens  (UT) 

Oxley 

F>ackard 

Pallone 

Parker 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patterson 

Paxon 

Payne  (NJ) 

I>ayne  (VA) 

Pease 

Pelosl 

Penny 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickett 

I»ickle 

Porter 

Poshard 

I>rice 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ravenel 

Ray 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Richardson 
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Ridge 

Ska«gs 

Tauzln 

Rlnaldo 

Skeen 

Thomas  (CA) 

Rltter 

Skelton 

Thomas  (OA) 

Roberts 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Thomas  (WY) 

Robinson 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Torres 

Roe 

Smith  (FL) 

Towns 

Rocers 

Smith  (LA) 

Traficant 

RohnUMcher 

Smith  (MS) 

Traxler 

Rose 

Smith  (NE) 

Unsoeld 

Rostenkowski 

Smith  (NJ) 

Upton 

Roth 

Smith  (TX) 

Valentine 

Roukema 

Smith  (VT) 

Vander  Jagt 

Rowland  (CT) 

Smith,  Denny 

Vento 

Rowlmnd  (OA) 

(OR) 

Visclosky 

Russo 

Smith.  Robert 

Volkmer 

Sabo 

(NH) 

Vucanovich 

Salkl 

Smith.  Robert 

Walgren 

Sazismelster 

(OR) 

Walker 

Sarpallus 

Snowe 

Walsh 

Savace 

Solarz 

Watkins 

Sawyer 

Solomon 

Waxman 

Saxton 

Spence 

Weber 

Schaefer 

Spratt 

Weiss 

Scheuer 

Staggers 

Weldon 

SchUr 

StalUngs 

Wheat 

Schneider 

Stangeland 

Whlttaker 

Schroeder 

Stark 

Whitten 

Schuette 

Steams 

Williams 

Schulze 

Stenholm 

Wilson 

Schumer 

Stokes 

Wise 

Sensenbrenner 

Studds 

Wolf 

Sharp 

Stump 

Wolpe 

Shaw 

Sundquist 

Wyden 

Shays 

Swift 

Wylie 

Shumway 

Synar 

Yates 

Shuster 

TaUon 

Yatron 

Sikorski 

Tanner 

Young  (AK) 

Sisiaky 

Tauke 

NAYS-0 

Young (PL) 

NOT  VOTING- 

-17 

Bamard 

Dymally 

Pepper 

Bateman 

Plorlo 

Roybal 

Buechner 

Frenzel 

Slattery 

Courter 

Leath  (TX) 

Torri(*lli 

DeLay 

Molinari 

Udall 

Dorcan(ND> 

PanetU 

D  1638 

Mr.  BERMAN  changed  his  vote 
from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  resolution,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  resolution  just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
HoTXR).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
cause of  a  conference  on  the  budget  I 
was  obliged  to  miss  the  vote  on  rollcall 
No.  50.  Had  I  been  present,  I  would 
have  voted  "yea"  to  impeach  Judge 
Nixon. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  BUECHNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
also  was  in  attendance  at  the  joint 
House-Senate  conference  committee, 
and,  had  I  been  in  attendance  at  roll- 
call  No.  50,  I,  too.  would  have  voted 
"yea"  for  impeachment. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 
Mr.  SLATTERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  10,  I 
was  unavoidably  absent  for  vote  No.  50, 
adoption  of  the  resolution  to  impeach  Federal 
District  Court  Judge  Walter  L.  Nixon  of  Missis- 
sippi. I  was  absent  due  to  a  meeting  of  the 
House-Senate  conferees  on  the  fiscal  year 
1990  budget  resolution.  Had  I  been  present,  I 
would  have  voted  "yea,"  in  favor  of  the  im- 
peachment of  Judge  Nixon. 


APPOINTING      MANAGERS      AND 
PROVIDING  CERTAIN  AUTHORI- 
TIES   AND    PROCEDURES    FOR 
THE  TRIAL   OP   THE   IMPEACH- 
MENT OF  WALTER  L.  NIXON,  JR. 
Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
three  privileged  resolutions  (H.  Res. 
150,  H.  Res.  151,  and  H.  Res.  152),  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
considered  en  bloc. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER   pro   tempore.   The 
Clerk  will  report  the  resolutions. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.  Res.  150 

Resolved,  That  Mr.  Brooks,  Mr.  Edwards 
of  California,  Mr.  Cardin,  Mr.  Sensenbren- 
ner, and  Mr.  Dannemeyer,  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  are  appointed 
managers  to  conduct  the  impeachment  trial 
against  Walter  L.  Nixon,  Jr.,  a  judge  of  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  South- 
em  District  of  Mississippi. 

H.  Res.  151 
Resolved,  That  the  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  the 
matter  of  the  impeachment  of  Walter  L. 
Nixon,  Jr.,  a  judge  of  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  Mis- 
sissippi, are  authorized  to  do  the  following 
in  the  preparation  and  conduct  of  the  im- 
peachment trial: 

(1)  To  employ  legal,  clerical,  and  other 
necessary  assistants  and  to  incur  such  other 
expenses  as  may  be  necessary,  to  lie  paid 
from  amounts  available  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  under  clause  5(f)  of  Rule 
XI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, House  Resolution  103.  One  Hundred 
First  Congress,  agreed  to  March  21,  1989,  or 
any  other  applicable  expense  resolution,  on 
vouchers  approved  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(2)  To  send  for  persons  and  papers,  and  to 
file  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  on  the 
part  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  any 
subsequent  pleadings  which  they  consider 
necessary. 

(3)  To  take  such  other  actions  as  are  nec- 
essary to  the  preparation  or  conduct  of  the 
trial. 

H.  Res.  152 
Resolved,  That  a  message  be  sent  to  the 
Senate  to  inform  the  Senate  that  Mr. 
Brooks,  Mr.  Edwards  of  California.  Mr. 
Cardin.  Mr.  Sensenbrenner,  and  Mr.  Danne- 
meyer have  been  appointed  managers  for 
the  trial  of  the  impeachment  of  Walter  L. 
Nixon,  Jr..  a  Judge  of  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  Mis- 
sissippi. 


Mr.  BROOKS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  resolutions  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Brooks] 
is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  BRCXDKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  these  three  res- 
olutions are  the  customary  resolutions  neces- 
sary in  order  for  the  House  to  proceed  with 
the  impeachment  trial  of  Judge  Walter  L. 
Nixon. 

The  House  must  appoint  managers  for  the 
conduct  of  the  impeachment  trial  in  the 
Senate,  advise  the  Senate  of  the  appointment 
of  those  managers,  and  authorize  those  man- 
agers to  expend  funds,  to  employ  staff,  send 
for  persons  and  papers,  and  to  take  such 
other  actions  as  are  necessary  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  trial.  The  managers  for  the  trial  will 
be  Don  Edwards,  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee that  handled  the  matter,  Jim  Sen- 
senbrenner, the  ranking  minority  memt)er  of 
the  subcommittee.  Bill  Dannemeyer,  Ben 
Cardin,  and  myself. 

These  three  resolutions  accomplish  those 
objectives.  I  would  point  out  to  my  colleagues 
that  these  are  the  resolutions  which  are  cus- 
tomarily adopted  by  the  House,  subsequent  to 
an  impeachment. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  previous  question  is 
ordered  on  the  resolution. 

There  was  no  objective. 

The  resolutions  were  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


AUTHORIZING  PAYMENT  OF 
CERTAIN  EXPENSES  FROM 
AMOUNTS  AVAILABLE  TO  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICI- 
ARY AND  RELEASING  CERTAIN 
MATERIALS  RELATING  TO 
COMPLAINTS  AGAINST  ALCEE 
L.  HASTINGS 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
two  privileged  resolutions  (H.  Res.  153 
and  H.  Res.  154)  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  considered  en 
bloc. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  resolutions. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.  Res.  153 
Resolved,  That  expenses  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (1)  of  House  Resolution  13,  One 
Hundred  First  Congress,  agreed  to  January 
3,  1989.  may  be  paid  from  amounts  available 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  under 
House  Resolution  103.  One  Hundred  First 
Congress,  agreed  to  March  21.  1989,  or  any 
other  applicable  expense  resolution  for  the 
One  Hundred  First  Congress. 
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H.  Res.  154 


lUaulved,  That  all  papers,  documents,  and 
record  of  proceedings,  relating  to  the  matter 
of  certain  complaints  against  United  States 
District  Judge  Alcee  L.  Hastings,  and  trans- 
mitted to  the  House  of  Representatives 
under  section  372(c)  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  but  not  previously  released 
under  section  372(c)(14)  of  such  title,  are,  to 
the  extent  ordered  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  released  under 
such  section  372(c)(14). 

Mr.  BROOKS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  resolutions  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Brooks], 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  first  resolution  re- 
lates to  funding  for  the  impeachment 
trial  in  the  Senate  of  Judge  Alcee 
Hastings.  This  resolution  merely  clari- 
fies the  managers'  spending  authority. 

The  second  resolution  provides  au- 
thorization for  the  release  of  certain 
materials  submitted  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  pursuant  to  the  judi- 
cial discipline  statute.  Under  that  law, 
materials  submitted  to  the  House  are 
confidential  unless  the  House  specifi- 
cally authorizes  their  release  by  reso- 
lution. The  House  passed  such  a  reso- 
lution in  the  100th  Congress.  This  res- 
olution provides  the  same  authoriza- 
tion for  the  101st  Congress.  The 
Senate  committee  charged  with  re- 
sponsibility of  receiving  evidence  in 
the  Hastings  impeachment  has  re- 
quested the  conditional  release  of 
some  of  this  material.  The  House  man- 
agers have  no  objection  to  this. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous 
question  on  the  resolutions. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolutions  were  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  COOP- 
ERATIVE PRODUCTIVITY  AND 
COMPETITIVENESS  ACT  OP 
1989 

(Mr.  FISH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  PISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Cooper- 
ative Productivity  and  Competitive- 
ness Act  of  1989— H.R.  2264,  which  I 
have  introduced  would  allow  American 
companies  to  jointly  operate  manufac- 
turing and  production  facilities  with- 
out fear  of  violating  the  Federal  anti- 
trust laws. 

Since  1981,  our  Nation  has  suffered 
a  net  loss  of  700,000  manufacturing 
jobs— many  of  them  to  foreign  com- 


petitors. We  cannot  continue  to  allow 
the  loss  of  100,000  manufacturing  jobs 
a  year.  Flexible,  cooperative  produc- 
tion facilities  can  help  us  regain  those 
jobs. 

My  bill  responds  to  the  need  for 
America  to  compete  in  the  rapidly 
changing  high  technology  market- 
place, which  includes  such  areas  as  su- 
perconductivity, high  definition  televi- 
sion, robotics,  and  computer-aided 
design  and  manufacturing. 

In  recent  years.  Congress  has  taken 
a  series  of  legislative  steps  aimed  at  re- 
forming the  Federal  antitrust  laws  to 
increase  America's  ability  to  compete 
with  Japan  and  with  the  European 
Common  Market.  Joint  production 
ventures  would  be  a  giant  step  in  this 
important  legislative  evolution.  The 
passage  of  the  Export  Trading  Compa- 
ny Act  in  1982  and  the  National  Coop- 
erative Research  Act  in  1984  encourag- 
ing joint  research  and  development 
are  earlier  examples  of  this  trend. 

Joint  production  will  allow  American 
companies— both  large  and  small— to 
pool  their  resources  and  talents  in  a 
more  efficient  way.  American  compa- 
nies would  be  given  the  flexibility  to 
cooperate  along  the  lines  of  the  Japa- 
nese corporate  production  mo<iel, 
without  sacrificing  American  individ- 
uality of  initiative.  By  allowing  Ameri- 
can companies  to  jointly  manufacture 
products,  but  then  separately  distrib- 
ute and  market  those  products,  the 
proconsumer  aspects  of  the  antitrust 
laws  are  preserved. 

Relaxation  of  antitrust  barriers  to 
our  competitiveness  has  been  favor- 
ably commented  on  by  our  Secretary 
of  Commerce  and  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al of  the  United  States. 

The  text  of  H.R.  2264  follows: 

H.R.  2264 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of  the    United   States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Cooperative 
Productivity  and  Competitiveness  Act  of 
1989". 

SEC.  2.  AMENDMENTS. 

(a)  Terminology.— The  National  Coopera- 
tive Research  Act  of  1984  (15  U.S.C.  4301,  et 
seq.)  is  amended  by  strildng  the  term  "joint 
research  and  development  venture"  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"joint  research,  development,  or  production 
venture"; 

(b)  Definition.— Section  2(a)(6)  of  the  Na- 
tional Cooperative  Research  Act  of  1984  (15 
U.S.C.  4301(a)(6))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subparagraph  (D)  by  striking  "or", 

(2)  in  subparagraph  (E)— 

(A)  by  striking  "(E)"  and  inserting  "(P)", 
and 

(B)  by  striking  "and  (D)"  and  inserting 
"(D),  and  (E)". 

(3)  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (D) 
the  following: 

"(E)  the  production  or  manufacture  of 
any  product  or  process  in  a  jointly  owned  or 
operated  facility,  or",  and 

(4)  in  the  matter  following  subparagraph 
(P),  as  so  redesignated,  by  inserting  "devel- 


opment, or  production,",  after  "the  conduct- 
ing of  research,". 

(c)  Exclusions.— Section  2(b)  of  the  Na- 
tional Cooperative  Research  Act  of  1984  (15 
U.S.C.  4301(b))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1)  by  striking  "conduct 
the  research  and  development  that  is"  and 
inserting  "carry  out", 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2)— 

(A)  by  striking  "production  or"  in  each 
place  it  appears, 

(B)  by  adding  ",  distribution,  or  sale"  after 
the  word  "marketing"  in  each  place  it  ap- 
pears, and 

(C)  by  inserting  ",  copyrighted  work,  know 
how,"  after  "patents",  and 

(3)  in  paragraph  (3)  by  striking  "other  re- 
search and  development  activities"  Euid  in- 
serting "any  other  joint  research,  develop- 
ment, or  production  venture  activity". 

(d)  Technical  Amendments.— ( 1 )  Section  3 
of  the  National  Cooperative  Research  Act  of 
1984  (15  U.S.C.  4302)  is  amended  by  striking 
"research  and  development  markets"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "research,  develop- 
ment, or  product  markets",  and 

(2)  Section  6  of  the  National  Cooperative 
Research  Act  of  1984  (15  U.S.C.  4305)  is 
amended— 

(A)  in  the  heading  by  striking  "Research 
Development,  or  Production",  and 

(B)  in  subsection  (a)  by  Inserting  "(or, 
with  respect  to  a  venture  involving  the  pro- 
duction of  any  product  or  pr(x:ess,  not  later 
than  90  days  after  the  effective  date  of  the 
Cooperative  Productivity  and  Competitive- 
ness Act  of  1989")  after  "Act". 


ADVANTAGES  OF  COMBINED 
CHILD  SURVIVAL  FUND  AND 
HEALTH  ACCOUNT  IN  FOREIGN 
AID  AUTHORIZATION 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  am  introducing  a  bill 
which  will  help  streamline  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  by  combining 
the  child  survival  fund  and  health  ac- 
counts into  one  fujictional  account. 
Joined  by  my  colleagues.  Congressmen 
Tony  Hall  and  Frank  Wolt- leaders 
in  the  Congress  on  child  survival  ac- 
tivities—we are  proposing  an  authori- 
zation level  of  $300  million  for  the 
combined  functional  accoimt. 

The  low  cost  and  effective  child  sur- 
vival activities  which  have  become 
known  by  the  acronym  of  GOBI  in- 
clude growth  monitoring  of  a  child's 
development,  oral  rehydration  ther- 
apy for  victims  of  diarrhea,  the  promo- 
tion of  breast  feeding  by  mothers,  and 
immunization  of  children  against  the 
common  but  preventable  childhood 
diseases  such  as  pertussis,  diphtheria, 
tetanus,  measles,  polio,  and  tuberculo- 
sis. Child  survival  activities  have  a 
proven  track  record  and,  while  we  still 
have  much  work  to  do,  the  accom- 
plishments to  date  are  encouraging: 

More  than  50  percent  of  children  in 
developing  world  are  vaccinated 
against  the  major  childhood  diseases. 
This  is  up  from  less  than  5  percent  in 
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1974.  Such  immunizations  have  result- 
ed in  the  saving  of  1.5  million  chil- 
dren's lives  per  year. 

Twenty-five  percent  of  the  families 
in  the  developing  world  use  oral  rehy- 
dration therapy  and  an  estimated 
750.000  deaths  from  this  common  ill- 
ness are  prevented  each  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
had  the  privilege  of  participating  in 
two  immunization  days  in  Central 
America  in  1985  and  1987.  Remark- 
ably, in  1985,  a  cease-fire  in  the  civil 
war  in  El  Salvador  was  accomplished 
and  well  over  200,000  children  were 
immunized  in  1  day.  I  have  personally 
witnessed  the  phenomenal  effects  of 
ORT— a  dose  which  can  literally  save 
the  child's  life  in  only  a  matter  of 
hours  and  costs  only  pennies.  A  scien- 
tific combination  of  salts  and  minerals, 
ORT  has  become  known  as  a  miracle 
worker  in  the  health  field. 

While  the  health  account  provides 
as  much  as  33  percent  of  funds  for 
child  survival  activities,  the  health  ac- 
count helps  fund  primary  health  care, 
water  and  sanitation  projects,  and 
insect  or  organism-bome  disease  treat- 
ment and  control,  such  as  malaria. 
The  health  account  has  contributed 
much  to  the  research  and  testing  of 
vaccines  for  common  diseases  in  the 
developing  world  and  improved  solu- 
tions for  oral  rehydration  treatments. 

In  order  to  help  our  colleagues  un- 
derstand how  the  level  of  funding  for 
the  combined  functional  account  was 
derived,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
take  a  moment  to  "walk  through"  the 
figures  for  the  two  currently  separate 
accoimts.  The  high  water  mark  for  the 
international  health  and  child  survival 
spending  was  in  fiscal  year  1987  and  I 
would  like  to  start  at  that  point. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  fiscal  year  1987,  the 
Agency  for  International  Development 
spent  $184.5  million  from  numerous 
accounts  on  child  survival  activities 
and  $100.9  million  from  the  health  ac- 
count on  nonchild  survival  activities, 
for  a  total  of  $285.4  million.  In  fiscal 
year  1988,  the  total  spending  level  de- 
creased to  $266.9  million— $169.9  mil- 
lion in  child  survival  activities,  $73.6 
million  from  the  health  account  and 
$23.4  million  from  the  Development 
Fund  for  Africa  in  nonchild  survival 
health  projects.  The  funding,  unfortu- 
nately, has  remained  about  the  same 
since  fiscal  year  1988. 

The  $300  million  level  for  a  com- 
bined child  survival  and  health  ac- 
count is  derived  from  the  fiscal  year 
1987  health  spending  at  roughly  $100 
million  and  an  increase  from  $184.5 
million  to  $200  million  for  child  surviv- 
al activities.  Congressman  Hall  has  a 
bill,  H.R.  1616.  of  which  I  am  a  co- 
sponsor,  which  sets  the  global  level  of 
funding  for  child  survival  activities  at 
no  less  than  $200  million.  We  are  re- 
flecting that  priority  in  this  new  bill. 

My  colleagues  may  be  as  surprised  as 
I  to  leam  that  the  global  spending  for 


child  survival  activities  has  actually 
decreased  since  fiscal  year  1987  even 
though  there  has  been  overwhelming 
support  for  this  project  both  in  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  and  the 
full  House  of  Representatives.  The 
funding  for  the  activities  has  been 
spread  over  as  many  as  seven  accounts, 
making  the  accounting  for  spending 
levels  very  confusing  and  often  mis- 
leading. The  child  survival  fund  itself 
has  only  provided  39  percent  of  the 
funds  of  the  global  activities,  with  the 
health  account  providing  as  much  as 
33  percent. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  has 
been  diligently  working  to  rewrite, 
streamline  and  generally  clean  up  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  During 
markup  of  the  revised  bill,  I  plan  to 
offer  an  amendment  similar  to  the  bill 
we  are  introducing  today.  I  believe  a 
combined  child  survival/health  ac- 
count will  help  meet  the  objectives  of 
the  rewrite  by  reducing  the  number  of 
fimctional  accounts,  cutting  a  number 
of  earmarks,  setting  a  priority  for 
scarce  foreign  aid  dollars  and  stream- 
lining the  funding  for  child  survival 
activities. 

During  markup  in  the  Subcommittee 
on  Human  Rights  and  International 
Organizations,  my  colleagues  support- 
ed my  amendments  which  delineated 
two  of  the  basic  authorities  for  eco- 
nomic assistance.  Those  amendments 
established  as  priorities  assistance  for 
improved  health  conditions,  preven- 
tive care  programs,  and  self-sustaining 
primary  health  care  systems,  and  pro- 
motion of  child  survival  activities. 

These  two  priorities  are  essential  to 
combating  the  most  widespread  killers 
of  children  and  their  mothers.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  of  the  approxi- 
mately 15  million  deaths  of  children  as 
much  as  half  are  due  to  preventable 
illnesses  such  as  measles,  polio,  diph- 
theria, pertussis,  tetanus,  tuberculosis, 
and  dehydration  caused  by  diarrhea. 
In  addition,  up  to  one-half  of  all 
infant  mortality  in  the  developing 
world  occurs  in  the  first  28  day  of  life. 
These  are  lives  which  can  be  saved 
through  effective  primary  maternal, 
prenatal,  and  neonatal  heaJth  care  sys- 
tems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  combined  child  sur- 
vival/health account  will  provide  a  co- 
herent, clearly  defined  funding  mecha- 
nism for  these  important  life-saving 
interventions.  I  would  ask  that  my  col- 
leagues support  this  legislation  and 
work  to  incorporate  this  objective  in 
the  rewrite  of  the  foreign  assistance 
authorization  bill. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  LEGISLA- 
TION ADDRESSING  INEQUITY 
IN  MEDICARE  PHYSICIAN  RE- 
IMBURSEMENT 

(Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 


for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  today  introducing  legislation 
which  addresses  a  serious  inequity  in 
the  system  of  Medicare  physician  re- 
imbursement. Under  the  present  for- 
mula. Medicare  reimburses  physicians 
a  different  amount,  depending  on 
their  geographic  location  around  the 
country.  Studies  have  shown  that 
Medicare  makes  substantial  differ- 
ences of  payments  for  the  same  sur- 
gery and  care,  depending  on  where  the 
physician  lives,  disparities  which 
cannot  be  justified  by  differences  in 
the  cost  of  providing  care.  Our  current 
system  is  completely  out  of  whack, 
and  doctors  and  their  elderly  patients 
in  Utah  in  various  regions  around  the 
country,  are  being  discriminated 
against.  As  a  result,  quality  care  for 
senior  citizens  in  Utah  and  in  many 
other  States  is  being  jeopardized.  We 
must  do  something,  about  that  gross 
unfairness,  and  that  something  is.  to 
pass  my  bill. 

The  1988  Physician  Payment  Review 
Commission  [PPRC]  study  showed 
that  all  of  the  prevailing  charges  in 
Utah  are  below  the  national  mean. 
The  data  demonstrates  that  Medicare 
prevailing  fees  in  Utah  are  substantial- 
ly lower  than  in  most  areas  of  the 
country.  In  fact,  for  some  services, 
Utah  is  dead  last.  Utah's  Medicare  al- 
lowable fees  are  extremely  low  for 
both  surgical  procedures  and  office 
visits.  For  example,  the  Utah  payment 
for  a  pacemaker  insertion  is  $680  while 
the  national  average  is  $1,228— almost 
double.  Utah  ranks  12th  from  the 
bottom  out  of  117  Medicare  geograph- 
ic localities  that  were  surveyed.  There 
is  no  rational  explanation  for  these 
differences  in  reimbursement  from 
State  to  State. 

The  PPRC  has  stated  that  approved 
charges  vary  extensively  from  one  lo- 
cality to  another.  Three-  and  four-fold 
differences  in  charges  for  particular 
procedures  are  common.  It  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  physicians  in  other 
parts  of  the  country  receive  up  to 
three  times  the  Medicare  reimburs- 
ment  of  Utah  physicians  for  identical 
Medicare  procedures.  These  differ- 
ences extend  far  beyond  justifiable 
differences  in  the  cost  of  practice.  The 
Utah  Medical  Association's  data  indi- 
cates that  the  actual  costs  of  practice, 
including  malpractices  insurance,  em- 
ployee expenses,  office  rent,  and  sup- 
plies are  not  substantially  lower  in 
Utah.  In  some  cases.  Utah's  costs  are 
higher. 

The  greatest  impact  of  these  unresJ- 
istic  Medicare  payments  is  felt  by  our 
elderly  and  disabled  citizens.  The 
PPRC  also  concluded  that  Geographic 
variations  in  prevailing  charges  are 
substantial,  and  stated  that  wide  varia- 
tion in  charges  unrelated  to  difference 
in  cost  of  practice  could  mean  access 
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to  care  and  beneficiary  financial  pro- 
tection might  be  compromised  in  areas 
where  prevailing  charges  are  low. 
Access  to  quality  health  care  is  crucial 
and  is  being  jeopardized  in  Utah  be- 
cause of  the  inequities  in  the  national 
system.  Reforms  must  be  instituted  to 
enhance  the  ability  of  Medicare  to 
provide  financial  access  to  health  serv- 
ices and  financial  protection  for  bene- 
ficiaries for  the  cost  of  those  services. 
Payments  to  physicians  are  a  means 
for  achieving  that  objective.  When 
provider  payments  are  not  adequate, 
the  elderly  can't  get  access  to  care,  or 
the  care  they  get  is  reduced  in  quality. 
There  must  be  a  special  geographic  ad- 
justment based  on  the  relative  costs  of 
practicing  in  different  areas. 

Medicare  is  a  national  health  insur- 
ance program,  and  thus,  physicians 
and  their  elderly  patients  should  be 
provided  equal  protections.  The 
present  fee  schedule  is  even  more  of- 
fensive to  Medicare  beneficiaries  and 
taxpayers  when  we  consider  that  every 
citizen  in  the  United  States  contrib- 
utes to  Medicare.  All  Americans,  re- 
gardless of  their  place  of  residence,  are 
subject  to  the  same  Federal  tax  and 
Social  Security  payment  schedules;  all 
Medicare  enroUees  pay  the  same 
amounts  for  part  B— physician— cover- 
age. However.  enroUees  who  live  in 
certain  parts  of  the  country  receive  a 
disproportionate  amount  of  Medicare 
money  for  the  same  services.  There- 
fore, taxpayers  in  some  parts  of  the 
country  are  subsidizing  citizens  living 
elsewhere.  Utahns  are  exporting  their 
tax  dollars  to  pay  for  more  expensive 
medical  care  in  other  States. 

As  Congress  searches  for  ways  to 
curb  soaring  health  costs,  and  as  we 
currently  undergo  a  radical  overhaul 
of  the  way  the  Federal  Medicare  Pro- 
gram pays  physicians,  measures  must 
be  taken  to  insure  fairness  to  physi- 
cians practicing  in  areas  such  as  Utah 
and  access  to  quality  health  care  for 
our  elderly.  We  cannot  allow  these  in- 
equitable geographical  disparities  to 
continue;  we  must  unlock  Utahns  from 
a  system  that  threatens  the  availabil- 
ity of  quality  care. 

I  thank  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
for  their  efforts  to  develop  a  Medicare 
system  that  is  both  rational  and  fair 
and  urge  my  coUeages  as  the  debate 
on  physician  payment  reform  contin- 
ues join  with  the  Utah  delegation  in 
remedying  the  significant  inequities 
that  exist. 


CONGRESSIONAL  ETHICS 

(Mr.  HOYER  saked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.)      

Mr.  HOYER.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
commend  to  everyone  in  this  House 
one  of  the  more  trenchant  statements 
you  will  read  on  the  subject  of  ethics. 


Last  week,  a  former  Member  of  this 
House,  Otis  Pike,  delivered  a  state- 
ment before  the  bipartisan  task  force 
on  ethics  which  is  written  with  all  his 
special  wit  and  genius. 

I  am  going  to  insert  his  testimony  in 
the  record  for  you  all  to  read,  but  let 
me  expound  on  Otis'  point. 

We  all  should  be  proud  of  our  serv- 
ice in  our  institution.  At  every  junc- 
ture, we  should  tell  the  public  that. 

This  body  is  the  most  democratic 
legislative  body  in  the  world.  It  is  large 
and  unwieldy.  But  it  is  also  represent- 
ative of  the  American  people  and  all 
that  is  good,  and  some  that  is  bad, 
about  them. 

While  the  public's  view  of  Congress 
may  never  be  high,  it  seems  to  have 
simk  to  historic  lows  lately. 

Who  is  to  blame?  We  are.  Not  be- 
cause we  are  any  less  ethical  than 
before.  But  we  have  repeatedly  berat- 
ed this  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  we  are  a 
group  of  talented  people,  from  every 
part  of  America,  every  class,  every 
ethnic  group. 

Congressman  Pike's  observative  are 
cogent,  timely  and  well  worth  heeding. 
Testimony  or  Former  Representative  Otis 
G.  Pike  of  New  York,  1961-79,  Before 
Special  House  Task  Force  on  Ethics, 
May  3.  1989 

I  expect  my  presence  here  today  is  a  waste 
of  your  time  and  my  own.  You  will  not 
agree  with  what  I  have  to  say  and  if  you  did 
you  wouldn't  act  on  it  for  it  would  be  politi- 
cally unwise.  Nevertheless,  I  appreciate  the 
opportunity  to  get  strong  feelings  long  held 
off  my  chest. 

"Ethics"  has  replaced  mom,  the  flag  and 
apple  pie  as  something  one  must  not  only  be 
for  these  days,  but  appear  to  be  doing  some- 
thing about.  We  may  not  be  able  to  define 
it:  we  aren't  sure  whether  the  word  is  singu- 
lar or  plural,  but  we  know  it  when  we  see  it. 
Ethics  is,  or  are,  "in"  and  must  have  their, 
or  its,  day.  So  did  the  pursuit  of  witches  in 
New  England  and  heretics  In  Spain,  both 
embraced  by  gentlemen  so  positive  that 
they  were  uniquely  qualified  to  oversee  the 
morals  of  others  that  they  had  no  qualms 
about  inflicting  excruciating  pain  on  those 
others.  Always,  of  course,  in  order  to  make 
them  better  people  and  the  world  a  better 
place. 

In  the  book  "Congress  and  the  Nation" 
vol.  1,  published  by  Congressional  Quarterly 
and  covering  the  years  1945-64.  the  word 
"ethics"  can  not  be  found  in  the  index.  It  is 
not  in  the  Constitution.  That  is  not  to  say 
that  the  Government  does  not  constitution- 
ally regulate  morals.  It  requires  businesses 
to  close  on  Sunday:  then  changes  Its  mind. 
It  decrees  that  booze  is  unlawful;  then 
changes  ite  mind.  It  establishes  red  light  dis- 
tricts, moves  them,  then  closes  them.  It 
makes  gambling  illegal— and  conducts  lot- 
teries. 

When  you  legislate  ethics,  then,  you  are 
shooting  at  a  moving  target.  Any  body  that 
can  spend  10  or  20  years  pondering  what  to 
do  about  easy  issues  like  acid  rain  or  where 
to  dump  nuclear  waste  may  not  be  able  to 
give  enough  lead  to  targets  that  have  puz- 
zled all  the  religions  of  the  world  for  mll- 
lenia. 

Take  a  concept  like  "conflict  of  Interest". 
At  one  end  of  the  spectrum  it  is  easy.  Pure 


black.  You  don't  take  bribes.  You  go  to  jail 
if  you  do.  It  has  been  a  crime  since  before 
there  was  a  Congress.  It  gets  grayer.  You 
don't  take  a  political  contribution  In  ex- 
change for  a  promise  to  do  something.  The 
old  "quid  pro  quo"  test.  How  about  a  prom- 
ise to  consider  something?  To  keep  the  door 
open?  To  answer  the  phone?  Do  you  take 
political  contributions  from  PACS  that 
want  something?  They  wouldn't  exist  if 
they  didn't  want  something.  At  the  other 
end  of  the  spectrum  it  Is  almost  pure  white. 
Your  job  Is  conflicts  of  interest.  Do  you  con- 
sider, first,  on  any  given  issue  your  con- 
science, your  country,  your  district,  your 
party,  or  the  next  election?  The  easy  answer 
is  that  you  never  let  self-interest  interfere 
with  the  common  good.  Easy  answers  are 
best  couched  in  elegant  words  that  mean 
whatever  you  want  them  to. 

If  you  have  an  account  in  a  savings  and 
loan,  is  It  In  your  self-interest  to  bail  them 
out?  Yes.  Should  you  vote  on  it?  Yes.  If  you 
own  stock  in  a  savings  and  loan,  should  you 
vote  for  their  bailout?  I  say  "no",  but  I'm 
not  sure.  I  would  be  surer  if  it  were  a  1.000 
shares  than  if  It  were  10.  If  you  had  to  paint 
a  portrait  of  ethics,  you  would  need  many 
shades  of  gray. 

So,  to  mix  a  couple  of  metaphors,  you 
take  this  fast  moving  gray  target  and  try  to 
write  rules  that  will  hit  it.  That  is  the  easy 
part. 

Then,  you  ask  an  Institution  that  was 
wholly  designed  to  accommodate  partisans 
to  enforce  those  rules  without  being  parti- 
san, you  are  asking  pigs  to  fly.  On  July  30. 
1979,  there  was  a  recorded  vote  on  a  motion 
to  table  a  resolution  calling  for  the  expul- 
sion of  Representetive  Charles  C.  Diggs.  Jr. 
(D-Mlch.).  The  vote  was  205  to  197.  The  res- 
olution to  expel  was  partisan,  the  motion  to 
table  was  partisan,  the  vote  was  partisan.  In 
essence,  Republicans  voted  10  to  1  to  expel. 
Democrats  voted  3  to  1  not  to.  That's  parti- 
san. 

In  their  proceedings  against  Jim  Wright.  I 
believe  the  ethics  committee  did  the  very 
best  they  could;  did  their  damdest  to  be  ju- 
dicious. No  one,  however,  can  look  at  the 
pattern  of  votes  on  the  various  allegations 
without  seeing  some  partisanship.  If  the 
matter  ever  reaches  the  floor  of  the  House, 
anyone  who  believes  that  Democrats  and 
Republicans  will  vote  the  same  way  believes 
that  donkeys  and  elephants,  at  least,  can 

ny. 

I  believe  that  the  morals  and  ethics  of 
Congress  are  high.  Democratic  ethics  are  no 
higher  than  Republican  ethics  and  Republi- 
can ethics  are  not  higher  than  Democratic 
ethics.  A  wholly  political  institution,  howev- 
er, will  never  make  wholly  non-political  de- 
cisions In  tough  cases. 

That  is  by  no  means  the  worst  part.  You 
were  not  sent  here  to  peek  through  the  win- 
dows of  each  other's  private  lives.  You 
weren't  even  sent  here  to  appear  ethical. 
You  were  sent  here  to  write  laws  and  re- 
solve problems.  Your  preoccupation  with 
each  other's  ethics  Is  preventing  you  from 
doing  your  jobs.  It  is  taking  too  much  of 
your  time  and  worse,  it  is  creating  an  atmos- 
phere and  an  Institution  in  which  suspicion, 
bitterness,  personal  dislikes  and  private  ven- 
dettas make  cooperative  efforts  In  writing 
laws  Increasingly  difficult.  That  is  serious. 

The  founding  fathers  didn't  write  Into  the 
Constitution  any  requirement  that  legisla- 
tors, presidents  or  judges  be  ethical.  They 
had  enough  faith  In  the  people  to  elect  good 
officials.  They  did  write  in  provisions  for  re- 
moving bad  ones.  We  have  less  faith  in  the 
people  now.  which  is  fair,  for  after  a  genera- 
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tlon  of  legislating  ethics  they  have  a  lot  less 
faith  in  us.  In  1965  a  Lou  Harris  poll  found 
that  the  public  approved  of  Congress  64  to 
25.  In  1987  a  poU  by  UJ5.  News  and  World 
Report  showed  that  a  majority  of  those 
polled  believed  that  many  or  most  Govern- 
ment officials  took  bribes. 

Unhappy  with  our  64  to  25  favorable 
rating,  we  went  to  work.  In  1968  the  Con- 
gress broke  with  the  system  that  had 
worked  fairly  well  for  179  years  and  wrote 
its  first  financial  disclosure  law.  We  hoped 
the  public  would  hold  us  in  higher  esteem  if 
we  stripped,  financially,  in  public.  We  were 
rewarded  by  being  held  in  the  same  lofty 
regard  as  other  strippers  and  instead  of  ap- 
plause heard  only  the  ancient  and  endless 
cry  of  the  voyeurs,  "Take  it  all  off." 

1976  was  a  terrible  year.  Congressman 
Wayne  Hayes  <D-Ohlo>  put  a  girl  friend  of 
minimal  secretarial  skill  on  the  payroll, 
married  someone  else,  and  the  girl  friend 
blew  him  away  in  the  Washington  Post.  It 
was  Juicy.  Andrew  J.  Hinshaw  (R-Cal.)  was 
convicted  on  two  counts  of  bribery.  Henry 
Helstoski  (D-N.J.)  was  indicted  for  taking 
bribes  to  introduce  immigration  bills.  Allan 
T.  Howe  (D-Utah)  was  found  guilty  of  solic- 
iting sex  from  two  undercover  policewomen 
posing  as  prostitutes.  A  steady  dribble  of 
leaks  from  the  Justice  Department  named 
seven  Congressmen  as  having  gotten  large 
gifts  from  a  South  Korean  businessman 
named  Tongsun  Park.  Former  Representa- 
tive Jim  Hastings  (R-N.Y.)  was  indicted  for 
having  taken  kickbacks  from  his  staff.  The 
law  enforcement  authorities  had  acted  in 
every  one  of  those  cases,  but  the  outcry  was 
loud.  We  had  to  get  in  the  act  too. 

The  Congress  had  passed  a  code  of  con- 
duct for  Federal  employees  in  1958.  Charley 
Bennett  wrote  it  and  it  was  Just  grand. 
EHeven  sentences.  In  1977  a  committee 
headed  by  David  Obey  (D-Wisc.)  wrote  infi- 
nitely more  comprehensive  rules  of  behavior 
that  had  only  one  salutory  effect  of  which  I 
am  aware.  They  drove  me  out  of  Congress 
and  enabled  me  to  earn  a  refreshing  amount 
of  money.  The  key  word  is  earn.  Charley 
Bennett's  11  lines  turned  into  a  code  so  tan- 
gled that  Mr.  Obey  recently  referred  to  it  as 
a  "thicket"  and  so  confusing  that  he  recent- 
ly accused  the  Ethics  Committee  of  not  un- 
derstanding their  own  rules. 

Have  they  made  the  House  a  more  ethical 
place?  They  have  not.  In  the  10  years  before 
1977.  12  Members  of  Congress  were  indicted 
and  convicted  or  pleaded  guilty  to  serious 
crimes.  Three  pleaded  guilty  to  misdemean- 
ors. In  the  10  years  after  1977.  17  Members 
of  Congress  pleaded  guilty  to  or  were  con- 
victed of  serious  crimes  and  two  were  al- 
lowed to  take  counseling  on  sex  offenses. 
The  charges  against  the  19  post-ethics 
transgressors  ran  the  gamut  from  driving 
offenses  through  sex  offenses  to  very  seri- 
ous charges  of  accepting  bribes.  They  in- 
cluded members  of  both  political  parties. 
They  had  one  thing  in  common.  With  one 
exception,  every  convicted  criminal  who  had 
been  here  in  1977  had  voted  for  the  ethics 
code.  The  one  exception  was  on  the  commit- 
tee that  wrote  it.  All  of  the  charges  were 
prosecuted  by  Federal  or  local  prosecutors 
who  are  always  delighted  to  bring  charges 
against  Republicans  or  Democrats  alike 
with  even-handed  non-partisan  fervor. 

Are  the  rules  ethical?  Well,  yes.  but  they 
are  largely  political  in  heritage.  They  were 
created  because  of  public  revulsion  at  the 
Watergate.  Wayne  Hays,  and  other  congres- 
sional arandalB.  The  concept  that  unearned 
income  is  ethical  but  earned  income  must  be 
limited  reverses  the  ethics  of  Horatio  Alger 


and  at  least  the  Democratic  F>arty.  It  was  a 
political  decision,  made  necessary  by  the 
fact  that  there  were  already  so  many  mil- 
lionaires in  Congress  that  they  couldn't 
have  passed  the  bill  if  they  had  limited  un- 
earned income.  They  treated  rich  people 
better  than  poorer  people,  which  is  a  pecu- 
liar ethical  fixation. 

For  political  reasons,  proper  loopholes 
were  created  for  Important  people.  The  ma- 
jority leader  of  the  House  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Rules  Committee  and  some  other 
mavens  had  written  books,  so  book  royalties 
were  exempt.  Since  leaving  Congress,  unde- 
feated and  unindicted.  I  have  made  some 
money  writing  a  syndicated  column.  Earned 
money,  thus  unethical.  If  I  had  taken  the 
identical  columns,  bound  them  into  a  book 
and  collected  royalties  on  them  I  could  have 
rendered  the  same  words  ethical.  Nonsense. 

Members  of  Congress  should  be  able  to 
write  books  or  teach  or  farm  or  practice  law 
or  medicine  or  engage  in  any  lawful  activity 
in  which  they  engaged  before  coming  to 
Congress.  They  should  disclose  where  their 
money  comes  from  and  trust  the  people  to 
Judge  their  behavior.  You  are  not  going  to 
get.  or  deserve,  the  esteem  of  the  public  by 
treating  yourselves  as  second  class  citizens 
or  by  treating  wealthy  Members  better  than 
non-wealthy  Members. 

There  are  very  fundamental  reasons  for 
this.  Your  rules  are  not  bad  because  they 
are  political  rules,  politically  enforced  or  be- 
cause they  are  incomprehensible  or  because 
you  are  so  preoccupied  with  them  that  you 
can't  get  around  to  doing  your  Jobs.  It  is 
worse  than  that.  All  over  America  thou- 
sands of  good  and  honorable  people  look  at 
the  environment  you  have  created  here  and 
decide  they  would  never  be  interested  in  en- 
tering that  environment.  They  take  pride  in 
their  own  morals  and  ethics;  they  value 
their  privacy:  they  do  not  undress  in  public. 

There  is  a  gentle  book  that  has  been  on 
the  best  seller  list  for  a  long  time.  It  is  'AH  I 
Really  Need  To  Know  I  Learned  in  Kinder- 
garten", by  Robert  Fulgham.  The  title  story 
reminds  us  that  we  learn  the  rules  by  which 
we  conduct  our  lives  very  early.  We  bring 
them  with  us  to  Congress.  We  tell  the  truth 
about  our  allies  and  our  opponents.  We 
don't  cheat  or  steal  or  take  bribes  or  toler- 
ate people  who  do.  We  serve  our  country 
when  our  country  needs  us  and  carry  our 
ideals  and  loyalties  and  ethics  in  our  hearts 
and  not  on  our  sleeves. 

No  one  learns  his  ethics  in  Congress.  No 
one  needs  to  be  told  by  his  colleagues  what 
is  right  and  fair  and  honorable.  There  are 
more  than  enough  criminal  statutes  by 
which  to  prosecute  those  who  violate  the 
standards  of  our  society. 

Ethics  is  not  as  great  a  problem  with  Con- 
gress as  is  courage.  Your  ethics  rules  have 
emasculated  you.  Not  aU  of  you:  a  few  are 
still  willing  to  stand  up  and  say  you  deserve 
a  pay  raise  or  vote  against  a  defense  bill  or 
for  a  tax  increase  or  vote  against  Israel 
when  you  are  convinced  she  is  wrong  or  say 
"no"  to  any  powerful  lobby.  But  most  of 
Congress.  This  was  the  inevitable  result  of 
the  earned  income  limitation.  When  you  cut 
a  Member  off  from  the  honorable  work  he 
did  before  he  came  here,  made  him  bum  his 
bridges,  made  him  have  to  keep  his  Job  to 
feed  his  family  you  sapped  his  courage.  He 
has  to  get  re-elected.  This  makes  him  less 
courageous— and  less  ethical. 

This  Nation  was  built  by  men  who 
couldn't,  and  wouldn't  have  lived  by  your 
rules.  They  were  terrible  men  who  drank, 
caroused  and  gambled.  Some  kept  mis- 
tresses: some  were  worse.  They  connived 


and  made  deals  and  some  grew  rich  in 
office.  Robert  Morris  of  Pennsylvania,  who 
the  old  text  books  called  the  financier  of 
the  Revolution  was  asked  to  get  ammuni- 
tion for  Washington's  Army.  He  did, 
through  his  own  trading  company  and 
wrote,  'There  has  never  been  so  fair  an  op- 
portunity for  making  a  large  fortune  since  1 
have  been  conversant  in  the  world."  Daniel 
Webster  said  the  birthplace  of  the  Revolu- 
tion was  a  tavern  in  Boston.  The  marines 
were  born  in  a  tavern. 

You  can  talk  about  ethics  forever  and  pass 
more  rules  and  reveal  yourselves  until  all  of 
your  and  your  spouse's  finances,  food,  drir\k, 
sex.  religion,  clothing,  vacations  and  the 
hours  and  minutes  and  place  of  your  arising 
and  retiring  are  public  records.  You  will 
never  be  held  in  high  regard  or  deemed  ethi- 
cal while  you  say  you  can't  balance  a  budget 
unless  a  constitutional  amendment  makes 
you:  while  you  accept  gloriously  optimistic 
economic  projections  rather  than  deal  with 
real  ones:  while  you  write  a  Gramm- 
Rudman  bill  and  then  si>end  days  finding 
ways  to  get  around  it:  while  you  let  one  man 
make  $550  million  a  year  while  thousands 
sleep  in  the  streets. 

Former  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
Chairman  Wilbur  Mills  (D-Ark,)  could  have 
been  booted  out  of  Congress.  He  was  an  al- 
coholic and  he  fell  for  a  stripper  named 
Fanne  Foxe:  he  chased  her  right  up  on  the 
stage.  His  ethics  might  have  been  deemed  a 
trifle  too  shabby  for  a  Member  of  this  insti- 
tution, but  he  would  never  have  tolerated 
the  fun  and  games  and  smoke  and  mirrors 
and  moving  costs  off-budget  and  from  year 
to  year  and  annual  deficits  and  growing 
debt  that  have  transferred  us  from  the  big- 
gest creditor  to  the  biggest  debtor  nation  in 
the  world. 

1  will  close  with  the  words  of  Abigail 
Adams,  who  at  the  birth  of  our  Nation  said. 
"We  have  too  many  high  sounding  words, 
and  too  few  actions  that  correspond  with 
them." 


HDTV 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Tallon)  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House.  The  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  LiPiNSKi]  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  LIPINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
past  several  weeks,  we  have  been  hear- 
ing and  reading  about  a  new  technolo- 
gy called  HDTV.  This  technology,  al- 
though difficult  to  develop,  is  quite 
simple  to  understand.  HDTV  is  a  tele- 
vision which  will  show  high-resolution 
pictures  on  large,  extra  wide  screens 
and  will  produce  the  crystal-clear 
sound  of  a  compact  disk. 

The  fact  that  this  technology  is  pos- 
sible should  not  surprise  any  of  us. 
But  what  has  gotten,  and  should  get, 
our  attention  are  two  facts.  HDTV  was 
first  developed  in  this  country,  but  the 
United  States  is  far  behind  Japan  and 
Europe  in  developing  a  marketable  set. 
I  believe  the  people  of  this  country 
have  grown  sick  and  tired  of  the  same 
old  story.  The  United  States  develops 
a  new  technology,  and  then  for  vari- 
ous reasons,  mostly  economic,  fails  to 
turn  that  technology  into  a  market- 
able, exportable  product.  Instead,  the 
Japanese    use    this    technology    and, 
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with  private  and  public  cooperation, 
turn  it  into  a  consumer  product  which 
is,  in  turn,  imported  by  the  United 
States.  This  has  happened  with  the 
VCR  and  is  now  happening  with 
HDTV. 

The  problem  does  not  lie  with  the 
ingenuity,  intelligence,  or  efforts  of 
American  scientists  and  engineers,  but 
with  American  policy.  The  problem 
has  been,  and  remains,  that  this  coun- 
try does  not  foster  long-term  develop- 
ment of  new  technology.  For  too  long, 
our  technology  has  been  far  ahead  of 
our  policy. 

When  will  this  change?  Will  it  take 
the  introduction  of  a  working  high- 
definition  television  set  to  the  U.S. 
marketplace  to  make  this  administra- 
tion realize  that  it  has  waited  too 
long?  That  day  may  not  be  too  far  off, 
but  I  am  afraid  it  will  be  a  10  o'clock 
wake-up  call  for  an  8:30  appointment 
with  reality. 

As  Members  of  Congress,  we  still  fall 
prey  to  reacting  to  draunatic  events 
and  changes,  and  are  sometimes  slow 
to  react  to  equally  important,  yet 
slowly  building,  problems.  There  is  no 
denying  that  Japan  has  taken  the  lead 
in  many  high-technology  fields.  But 
when  did  this  happen?  Why  didn't  we 
realize  Japan  was  surpassing  us?  In 
the  area  of  high  technology,  there  un- 
fortunately was  no  Sputnik.  However, 
the  historical  example  of  our  space 
program  illustrates  the  problem  we 
face  today  and  the  policy  steps  we 
need  to  begin  to  take.  In  1956,  the 
United  States  had  the  technology  to 
launch  a  satelite  into  space.  Yet  on 
October  4,  1957,  the  Soviet  Union 
became  the  first  country  to  do  so.  The 
reason  we  did  not  launch  one  earlier 
was  because  President  Eisenhower  did 
not  want  to  use  a  military  rocket  to 
send  a  satellite  into  space.  Obviously 
the  realization  that  the  Soviet  Union 
also  had  the  technology  changed  his 
mind  and  on  January  30,  1958,  we  sent 
our  first  satellite  into  space  using  a 
military  rocket;  the  same  one  that  was 
available  to  us  in  1956.  In  the  space  in- 
dustry then,  as  in  the  HDTV  industry 
today,  our  policy  was  far  behind  our 
technological  abilities. 

This  coimtry  must  begin  to  realize 
that  the  playing  field  will  never  be 
even.  Our  responsibility  now  is  to 
ensure  an  environment  that  fosters 
long-term  investments  for  all  domestic 
industries.  As  a  nation,  we  must  decide 
which  industries  are  vital  to  our  con- 
tinued well-being  and  growth,  and  we 
must  proclaim  to  our  competitors  that 
we  are  in  these  industries,  and  we  are 
going  to  stay.  No  company  can  make 
this  statement,  only  a  country  can. 
Right  now  both  Japan  and  Europe  are 
supporting  the  HDTV  industry.  This 
cooperation  between  government  and 
private  business  will  give  these  indus- 
tries the  staying  power  needed  to  de- 
velop a  successful  product.  I  hope  that 
this  administration  can  follow  Japan's 


and  Europe's  lead  and  support  our 
own  domestic  HDTV  industry.  But 
more  importantly,  this  country  must 
begin  to  change  its  attitudes  toward 
assisting  private  businesses  in  areas 
that  are  vital  to  this  Nation.  The  anti- 
trust laws  in  effect  today  once  served 
an  important  purpose,  and  they  still 
do  when  one  domestic  industry  com- 
petes with  another.  But,  with  the 
global  economy  that  exists  today, 
these  laws  must  be  reevaluated. 

HDTV  may  never  become  popular 
with  consumers.  If  it  will  or  not  I  do 
not  know.  But,  I  do  know  that  the  de- 
velopment of  HDTV  will  also  lead  to 
advances  in  fields  such  as  microcir- 
cutry  and  other  enabling  technology 
that  this  country  cannot  afford  to 
miss.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join  me 
in  supporting  all  efforts  aimed,  not  at 
protecting,  but  at  fostering  our  vital 
industries. 
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ASIAN-PACIFIC  AMERICAN 
HERITAGE  WEEK 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Horton] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  reflect  for  a  few  moments  on 
"Asian/Pacific  American  Heritage 
Week."  I  feel  it  is  important  to  men- 
tion that  today.  May  10,  is  Golden 
Spike  Day,  the  anniversary  of  the 
completion  of  the  Transcontinental 
Railroad  which  could  not  have  been 
constructed  without  the  contributions 
of  Asian/Pacific  Americans. 

On  June  30,  1977,  I  had  the  unique 
honor  and  pleasure  as  the  chief  spon- 
sor to  introduce  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 540  and  later  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 1007,  which  for  the  first  time  in 
this  Nation's  history  asked  the  Con- 
gress and  the  people  in  the  United 
States  to  set  aside  a  period  in  May  as 
Asian/Pacific  American  Heritage 
Week.  More  than  12  years  ago  a 
woman  came  to  my  office  and  told  my 
administrative  assistant  and  me  a  very 
compelling  and  persuasive  story. 
Today,  I  share  the  origin  of  this  land- 
mark bill: 

The  celebration  of  Asian/Pacific 
American  Heritage  Week  each  year 
has  a  very  deep  and  personal  place  for 
Jeanie  Jew  and  her  family.  Their  story 
began  sometime  in  the  last  century  in 
the  1800's  when  a  young  man,  M.Y. 
Lee,  left  Toishan.  Canton,  China,  to 
find  a  better  life  in  America.  Mr.  Lee 
was  one  of  the  first  Chinese  pioneers 
to  build  the  Transcontinental  Rail- 
road. He  later  became  a  prominent 
California  businessman.  When  the 
Chinese  were  having  difficulties  in 
Oregon,  Mr.  Lee  traveled  to  Oregon 
and  was  killed  during  that  period  of 
unrest.  It  was  a  time  of  anti-Chinese 
and  anti-Asian  sentiments.  The  revela- 


tions about  Mr.  Lee  and  the  story  of 
Asian-Americans  led  this  one  woman 
to  believe  that  not  only  should  Asians 
understand  their  own  heritage  but 
that  all  Americans  must  know  about 
the  contributions  and  histories  of  the 
Asian/Pacific  American  experience  in 
the  United  States.  The  creator  of  the 
idea  for  a  heritage  week  is  Jeanie  Jew, 
the  granddaughter  of  M.Y.  Lee,  that 
early  pioneer. 

The  dates  included  in  the  original 
resolution  was  the  week  beginning 
May  4.  After  careful  research,  Mrs. 
Jew  and  Ruby  Moy,  my  administrative 
assistant,  selected  May  10,  "Golden 
Spike  Day,"  the  date  celebrated  as  the 
joining  of  the  Transcontinental  Rail- 
road and  which  is  one  of  the  inclusive 
dates  celebrating  Asian/Pacific  Ameri- 
can Heritage  Week.  The  other  date  se- 
lected was  May  7,  1843,  which  marked 
the  first  arrival  of  the  Japanese  in  the 
United  States.  Mrs.  Jew  turned  a  per- 
sonal tragedy  in  her  family's  history 
into  a  positive  force.  Asian/Pacific 
American  Heritage  Week  is  now  cele- 
brated by  all  Americans. 

Ruby  Moy,  my  administrative  assist- 
ant, holds  the  highest  professional  po- 
sition to  a  Member  of  Congress.  She  is 
a  second  generation  Asian-American.  I 
have  taken  steps  to  try  to  set  an  exam- 
ple by  having  a  high  representation  of 
minorities  in  my  congressional  office. 

In  1977,  Ruby  cofounded  the  Con- 
gressional Asian/Pacific  Staff  Caucus, 
an  organization  which  collectively 
worked  for  the  establishment  of  the 
first  heritage  proclamation  and  yearly 
supports  efforts  to  perpetuate  its  rec- 
ognition. The  caucus,  a  group  of  pro- 
fessional staff  members  of  Asian  de- 
scent, discusses  and  reviews  legislation 
and  issues  of  concern  to  Asian /Pacific 
Americans  from  time  to  time. 

Issues  of  special  concern  to  the 
Asian-American  comjnunity  include 
hate-violence  sentiment,  imposition  of 
ceilings  in  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation, refugee  assistance,  and  the 
need  for  high-level  policy  positions  in 
Government  among  other  matters. 
Members  of  Congress  will  in  the 
future  be  working  with  groups  to  dis- 
cuss these  matters  more  fully. 

Sometime  ago,  Jeanie  Jew  discussed 
another  matter  with  Ruby  and  me— 
the  idea  of  a  commemorative  stamp. 
After  more  than  10  years,  this  is  a  fit- 
ting occasion  to  request  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service  issue  a  postage  stamp 
commemorating  America's  Asian/Pa- 
cific American  heritage.  These  stamps 
may  depict  heritage  week,  individuals, 
events,  subjects  or  places  that  are  sig- 
nificant in  Asian/Pacific  American 
history  in  the  United  States.  As  a 
senior  member  of  the  House  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee,  I 
plan  to  urge  the  Citizen  Stamp  Adviso- 
ry Committee  to  consider  issuing  a 
stamp  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 
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I  hope  my  colleagues  will  Join  me  in 
supporting  this  stamp  and  in  recogniz- 
ing the  contributions  of  Asian/Pacific 
Americans  especially  during  Asian/Pa- 
cific American  Heritage  Week. 


UMI 


EAST-WEST  TRADE  AND  HUMAN 
RIGHTS  ENHANCEMENT  ACT 
OF  1989 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Pease]  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  the  East-West  Trade  and 
Human  Rights  Enhancement  Act  of 
1989.  Generally,  this  bill  would  au- 
thorize the  President  to  grant  nondis- 
criminatory tariff  treatment— most-fa- 
vored-nation [MFN]  status— to  im- 
ports from  cooperatives  in  Communist 
countries.  This  treatment  would  be 
contingent  upon  the  co-ops  abiding  by 
internationally  recognized  worker 
rights  provisions. 

At  the  same  time,  my  bill  would 
retain  our  Jackson- Vanik  leverage  on 
freedom  of  emigration.  By  withhold- 
ing MFN  treatment  on  a  countrywide 
basis,  we  maintain  an  effective  stick, 
which  we  could  use,  for  example,  if 
the  Soviet  Union  fails  to  meet  emigra- 
tion targets  and  refuses  to  abolish  the 
exit  visa  requirements  and  other  de- 
vices that  prevent  Soviet  Jews  and 
others  from  emigrating. 

To  date,  the  United  States  response 
to  the  substantial  economic,  political, 
and  human  rights  changes  taking 
place  in  nonmarket  economies  in  gen- 
eral, and  the  Soviet  Union  in  particu- 
lar, has  been  marked  by  extreme  cau- 
tion and  a  wait-and-see  attitude.  This 
policy  has  been  a  prudent  approach  in 
dealing  with  an  empire  whose  future 
development  is  best  characterized  by 
widespread  uncertainty.  However,  ex- 
cessive caution  does  not  always  imply 
prudence;  on  the  contrary,  missed  op- 
portunities may  be  the  result  of  an 
overly  cautious,  nonevolving  policy 
toward  nonmarket  economies.  Never- 
theless, any  initiatives  dealing  with 
these  countries  must  be  based  on  a 
modest  and  incremental  approach,  not 
on  grandiose  schemes  advocating  vast 
changes.  I  believe  that  now  is  the  time 
for  the  United  States  to  begin  to  use 
its  economic  leverage— that  is,  pros- 
pects for  expanded  trade  and  im- 
proved access  to  the  American  market- 
place— to  test  and  stretch  the  practical 
parameters  of  perestroika  and  glas- 
nost.  For  this  reason,  I  have  developed 
what  I  believe  is  a  measured  and  ap- 
propriate response  to  the  historical 
events  now  occurring  in  much  of  the 
Communist  world. 

Though  currently  only  representing 
a  very  small  fraction  of  GNP— ap- 
proximately 1  percent  in  the  Soviet 
Union- the  cooperative  movement  in 
Communist  countries,  especially  the 
Soviet  Union,  is  one  of  the  missed  op- 


portunities to  which  I  am  referring. 
Many  Soviet  economists  predict  that 
within  10  years  cooperative  production 
will  account  for  10  to  15  percent  of 
Soviet  national  income. 

Economically,  the  Soviet  law  on  co- 
operatives, passed  in  May  1988,  has 
been  Mikhail  Gorbachev's  boldest 
piece  of  legislation  to  date,  and  cer- 
tainly the  most  intriguing  by  Western 
standards.  Soviet  citizens  are  now  free 
to  join  and  leave  cooperatives.  They 
can  be  employed  by  both  a  state-rim 
enterprise  and  a  cooperative.  Further- 
more, cooperatives  may  actually  own 
property  and  assets  and  lease  or  loan 
their  assets  at  their  discretion.  There 
are  no  apparent  ceilings  on  the  earn- 
ings, profits,  and  size  of  cooperatives, 
and  they  are  being  encouraged  to  com- 
pete with  state  industries  for  govern- 
ment contracts.  Also,  foreign  currency 
for  export  sales  may  be  kept  by  the  co- 
operatives to  further  their  own  devel- 
opment. 

Most  importantly,  however,  the 
Soviet  co-op  reforms  go  to  the  heart  of 
what  differentiates  the  East  from  the 
West— they  allow  for  more  personal 
freedom  and  they  diversify  and  alter 
patterns  of  ownership  in  society.  To 
say  that  such  reforms  transcend  eco- 
nomics would  certainly  be  an  under- 
statement. Economic  freedom  and  pri- 
vate ownership  often  precede  the  es- 
tablishment of  political  freedoms,  civil 
liberties,  respect  for  basic  human 
rights,  and  even  democracy.  Hungary's 
economic  and  political  development, 
which  I  have  witnessed  first  hand  on 
several  occasions  over  the  last  decade, 
is  beginning  to  bear  this  fact  out.  So 
too  are  the  remarkable  changes  taking 
place  in  Poland. 

Viewed  in  this  light,  a  major  goal  of 
my  legislation  is  to  lend  encourage- 
ment and  tangible  support,  admittedly 
small  at  the  outset,  to  cooperative 
reform  movements  occurring  in  the 
East  and  especially  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  where  such  reforms  and  enter- 
prises are  meeting  substantial  internal 
resistance.  Provided  that  these  co-ops 
protect  the  same  worker  rights  we 
value  in  this  country,  and  to  which 
most  Commimist  countries  are  bound 
under  international  law,  it  is  in  our  in- 
terest to  see  such  businesses  succeed. 

As  the  United  States  pursues  new 
commerical  possibilities  with  nonmar- 
ket economies,  limited  extension  of  fa- 
vorable tariff  treatment  to  be  afforded 
under  my  bill  is  preferable  to  the  ex- 
tension of  loan  guarantees  or  commer- 
cial credit.  America  ought  not  subsi- 
dize economic  development  in  Commu- 
nist countries.  To  do  so  postpones  the 
economic  reckoning  that  Gorbachev 
and  other  proponents  of  perestroika- 
style  changes  must  address  squarely 
through  price  reform,  greater  produc- 
tivity, and  reduced  military  spending. 

The  recent  sweep  of  surprising  de- 
velopments in  the  Soviet  Union,  in 
much  of  Eastern  Europe,  and  China 


commands  our  attention  and  presents 
unprecedented  opportiuiities  to 
achieve  a  more  stable,  integrated 
global  economy  and  a  more  peaceful 
planet.  The  fundamental  challenge  for 
America  is  to  find  policy  instruments 
that  allow  the  United  States  to  tangi- 
bly reward  Perestroika-style  reforms 
while  retaining  substantial  leverage 
for  the  United  States  to  encourage  ad- 
ditional economic,  political,  and  for- 
eign policy  changes.  U.S.  policy  tools 
for  dealing  with  noiunarket  economies 
should  be  geared  interactively  to 
regain  flexibility,  to  retain  basic 
human  rights  principles,  and  to  re- 
strain taxpayer  obligations.  I  believe 
that  the  East- West  Trade  and  Human 
Rights  Enhancement  Act  of  1989  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction  toward  ful- 
filling these  policy  goals. 

More  specifically,  the  key  aspects  of 
this  legislation  are  as  follows: 

First,  the  President  would  be  given 
the  discretionary  authority  to  extend 
nondiscriminatory  tariff  treatment 
[MFN]  to  exports  from  the  coopera- 
tive sector  of  any  Communist  country, 
provided  that  that  sector  of  the  econo- 
my adheres  to  basic  internationally 
recognized  worker  rights. 

Second,  existing  U.S.  trade  law  de- 
fines internationally  recognized 
worker  rights  as:  Freedom  of  associa- 
tion; the  right  to  organize  and  bargain 
collectively;  the  prohibition  of  forced 
or  compulsory  labor;  the  establish- 
ment of  a  minimum  age  for  the  em- 
ployment of  children;  and  acceptable 
conditions  with  respect  to  minimum 
wages,  hours  of  work,  and  occupation- 
al safety  and  health— taking  into  ac- 
coimt  a  coimtry's  level  of  economic  de- 
velopment. 

Third,  after  a  3-year  grace  period, 
adherence  to  worker  rights  provisions 
would  be  added  to  existing  emigration 
practice  conditionally,  as  defined  in 
the  Trade  Act  of  1974,  for  eligibility 
for  MFN  status  on  a  countrywide  basis 
for  Communist  countries.  Thus,  Com- 
munist countries  that  now  enjoy  MFN 
treatment— Yugoslavia,  Poland,  Hun- 
gary, and  China— would  have  to  meet 
worker  rights  requirements  in  order  to 
continue  receiving  this  treatment.  In- 
cidentally, Poland  already  seems  to  be 
making  significant  progress  in  this 
regard.  Furthermore,  those  Commu- 
nist countries  currently  not  receiving 
MFN  status  would  also  have  to  abide 
by  worker  rights  provisions  within  3 
years  in  order  to  obtain  such  favorable 
tariff  treatment. 

Fourth,  compliance  with  the  above 
conditions  would  be  monitored  by  a 
nongovernmental  organization,  the 
U.S./Nonmarket  Economy  Coopera- 
tive Enterprise  Foundation,  consisting 
of  U.S.  cooperative  and  private  sector 
experts  and  selected  Government  offi- 
cials. More  broadly,  the  functions  and 
responsibilities  of  the  foimdation  will 
include:    Certifying   whether   or   not 
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participating  cooperatives  in  Commu- 
nist countries  are  upholding  interna- 
tionally recognized  worker  rights  as 
well  as  basic  principles  of  democratic 
governance;  encouraging  the  creation 
of  economically  viable  cooperative  en- 
terprises in  nonmarket  economies;  in- 
creasing the  economic  linkages  be- 
tween the  U.S.  private  sector  and  co- 
operative enterprises  within  Commu- 
nist countries;  creating  an  ongoing  ex- 
change program  between  U.S.  coopera- 
tives and  other  private  businesses  and 
the  cooperatives  in  Communist  coun- 
tries; and,  fostering  knowledge  of  the 
cooperative  sectors  both  in  the  United 
States  and  in  Communist  countries  by 
holding  conferences  and  seminars  on 
subjects  of  mutual  importance. 

Fifth,  the  Poimdation  would  be 
funded  by  levying  a  5-  to  10-percent 
special  duty— above  the  prevailing 
MFN  rate,  but  much  lower  than  exist- 
ing schedule  2/Smoot-Hawley  tariff 
rates— on  all  imports  from  certified  co- 
operatives in  Communist  countries. 
After  deducting  a  reasonable  handling 
fee  to  U.S.  Customs,  the  remaining 
duties  would  go  into  a  trust  fund  to  fi- 
nance the  operation  of  the  Founda- 
tion. 

Startup  fimding  for  the  Foundation 
would  come  from  a  Federal  loan  not  to 
exceed  $1,750,000  to  be  repaid  over 
time.  Once  this  loan  has  been  repaid, 
the  future  expenses  of  the  Foundation 
would  be  paid  out  of  Its  income.  For 
example,  foodstuffs  from  the  Soviet 
Union  currently  enter  the  United 
States  market  at  a  30-percent  tariff- 
schedule  2/Smoot-Hawley— rate. 
Under  my  bill,  the  tariff  rate  could  be 
reduced,  say,  to  10  percent— a  20-per- 
cent cut,  but  still  5  percent  above  pre- 
vailing MFN  rates.  A  portion  of  the 
lower  customs  duties  would  then  be 
earmarked  for  a  trust  fund  to  pay  a 
handling  fee  of  the  U.S.  Customs  Serv- 
ice and  to  finance  the  operations  of 
the  Foundation. 

These  sumjnary  remarks  highlight 
why  I  have  introduced  this  legislation 
and  how  the  procedural  and  adminis- 
trative aspects  of  this  bill  will  work. 
The  issues  surroimding  East-West 
trade,  however,  and  more  specifically, 
Soviet-United  States  Trade,  are  unlike 
any  other.  Though  small  in  terms  of 
trade  flows,  the  emotions  and  political 
significance  surrounding  U.S.  trade  re- 
lations with  nonmarket  economies  are 
great.  For  many  obviously  important 
reasons,  the  Soviet-United  States 
trade  relationship  substsuitially  tran- 
scends and,  in  many  ways,  eclipses 
mere  economic  concerns.  Recognizing 
this  reality,  I  anticipate  at  least  four 
common  questions  that  will  inevitably 
arise  from  the  introduction  of  the 
East-West  Trade  and  Human  Rights 
Enhancement  Act  of  1989. 

Question  1:  Is  this  an  attempt  to  foil 
a  Jackson-Vanik  waiver  for  this  year? 

Answer:  Certainly  not.  However,  it  is 
an  attempt  to  broaden  the  parameters 


of  the  debate  surrounding  United 
States-Soviet  Trade  and  the  Jackson- 
Vanik  amendment,  both  in  terms  of 
the  granting  of  MFN  and  hviman 
rights  conditionally. 

Historically,  when  trading  with 
Communist  countries,  MFN  treatment 
has  been  characterized  by  an  all  or 
nothing  approach.  My  bill  would  give 
the  President  more  flexibility  in  tailor- 
ing U.S.  Trade  and  Human  Rights 
policies  to  significant  changes  in  non- 
market  economies.  Such  flexibility  is 
sorely  needed  if  we  are  to  incremental- 
ly respond  to  developments  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  Eastern  Europe,  and 
elsewhere.  Furthermore,  this  bill  em- 
phasizes both  a  carrot  and  stick  ap- 
proach. Should  positive  changes  con- 
tinue to  occur  in  nonmarket  econo- 
mies, carrots,  while  small  for  now,  will 
be  an  increasingly  important  part  of 
U.S.  relations  with  such  countries 
which  have  traditionally  relied  on  the 
stick. 

Question  2:  Will  this  bill  jeopardize 
United  States  grain  sales  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  other  nonmarket  econo- 
mies? 

Answer:  Absolutely  not.  My  bill 
deals  exclusively  with  imports  pro- 
duced by  cooperative  within  the  Soviet 
Union  and  other  Communist  coun- 
tries. It  would  not  affect  U.S.  exports 
to  any  Communist  country. 

Question  3:  Why  introduce  this  legis- 
lation now? 

Answer:  As  the  debate  over  a  Jack- 
son-Vanik waiver  intensifies,  some 
hard-line  interest  groups  will  deny  any 
United  States  interest  in  expanding 
trade  with  the  Soviets  no  matter  what. 
Others  will  continue  to  argue  that  the 
Jackson-Vanik  amendment  properly 
makes  the  EBB  and  flow  of  Jewish 
emigration  from  the  Soviet  Union 
both  the  starting  and  ending  point  of 
any  United  States  policy  innovation. 
In  contrast,  my  bill  offers  the  Presi- 
dent the  opportunity  to  still  respond, 
albeit  in  a  small,  incremental  maimer, 
to  the  striking  changes  taking  place  in 
many  nonmarket  economies  while  si- 
multaneously lending  tangible  support 
to  cooperative  movements  in  Commu- 
nist countries— which  I  believe  is  in 
our  and  their  best  interests— and  keep- 
ing a  stick  with  which  to  prod  Soviet 
authorities  on  emigration  practices 
should  they  they  not  live  up  to  the  ex- 
pectations of  codified  reforms.  Indeed, 
this  legislation  with  the  additional 
flexibility  it  provides  should  be  wel- 
comed by  the  President  as  he  tackles 
such  important  and  difficult  issues.  If 
this  year  passes  without  any  serious 
and  positive  response  from  the  United 
States  with  regard  to  United  States- 
Soviet  trade,  we  may  be  missing  impor- 
tant and  historic  opportunities. 

Question  4:  Why  shouldn't  worker 
rights  conditionally  be  applied  to  any 
exports  from  Communist  coimtries. 
like  the  Soviet  Union,  and  not  just  to 
exports  from  their  cooperatives? 


Answer:  Although  very  recent  devel- 
opments in  proposed  labor  legislation 
indicate  that  they  are  moving  in  the 
right  direction,  it  is  probably  too  much 
too  soon  to  require  the  Soviet  authori- 
ties, for  example,  to  suddenly  abandon 
long-established  labor  laws  and  prac- 
tices in  State-run  enterprises  and  to 
accept  free  and  independent  trade 
unions.  They  need  to  see  in  the  coop- 
erative sector  that  with  greater  worker 
rights  will  come  greater  productivity 
and  genuine  economic  growth,  but 
that  such  changes  need  not  require  po- 
litical suicide. 

It  is  time  to  begin  to  reexamine  and 
broaden  the  debate  surrounding 
United  States-Soviet  trade,  in  particu- 
lar, and  United  States  trswle  with  non- 
market  economies  in  general.  If  any- 
thing, I  hope  that  my  bill  contributes 
to  a  much-needed  policy  review  and 
public  discussion.  Some  will  advocate 
no  change,  while  others  are  perfectly 
comfortable,  at  this  historic  juncture, 
to  largely  cede  official  United  States 
policy  to  a  relative  handful  of  United 
States  companies  that  are  racing  in 
unbridled  fashion  to  negotiate  joint 
ventures  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  else- 
where. 

The  East-West  Trade  and  Human 
Rights  Enhancement  Act  of  1989  tem- 
pers our  greatest  hopes  for  an  end  to 
the  cold  war  with  reason  and  meas- 
ured, positive  action.  It  seeks  to  en- 
courage and  build  upon  what  Gorba- 
chev and  other  Communist  reform 
leaders  have  begun.  For  this  reason,  it 
merits  your  attention  and  consider- 
ation. 


D  1700 

AN  INSULT  TO  THE  UNITED 
STATES  OF  AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Inhofe] 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  INHOFE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thought  it  would  be  very  appropriate 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  this  House 
an  experience  that  I  had  recently.  I 
served  on  the  Select  Conunittee  on 
Narcotics  and  Drugs  and  recently  went 
down  to  participate  in  a  conference 
with  the  Andean  Parliament  in  Quito. 
Ecuaulor.  I  think  we  all  know  the 
Andean  Parliament  and  the  five  coun- 
tries that  are  represented  that  are  re- 
sponsible for  100  percent  of  the 
growth  of  the  coca  leaf  as  well  as  the 
manufacturing  and  production  of  co- 
caine that  is  used  in  this  country. 

When  we  had  our  meetings,  the  drug 
committee  with  the  five  nations,  I  ob- 
served that  the  meeting  was  not  held 
in  the  very  famous  Parliament  build- 
ing In  Quito.  Ecuador,  but  instead  was 
up  in  the  mountains  some  distance 
away.  Upon  Inquiring.  I  found  that 
they  did  not  want  to  have  It  In  the 
Parliament  building  because  there  was 
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a  mural  that  was  very  controversial 
that  had  been  placed  in  that  Parlia- 
ment building  in  Quito  that  was  very 
insulting  to  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  they  did  not  want  us  to 
know  that,  No.  1,  it  was  still  there  and. 
No.  2,  what  it  was  all  about. 

I  made  some  inquiries  and  found 
that  they  had  locked  up  the  parlia- 
ment building  for  the  time  of  our  visit 
down  there,  and  prevailed  upon  a  pho- 
tographer and  some  one  of  the  Ma- 
rines in  the  detachment  to  go  with  me 
to  try  to  get  in  and  take  a  look  at  the 
very  controversial  mural.  We  were 
able  to  get  in.  and  we  took  a  picture. 

To  give  everyone  a  little  bit  of  histo- 
ry. I  am  not  sure  whether  this  is 
always  the  case,  but  up  until  last 
August,  the  President  of  Ecuador. 
Pebres-Cordero.  who  was  very  pro- 
American,  and  is  so  pro-American,  or 
was  so  pro-American,  that  he  would 
not  even  allow  Daniel  Ortega  or  Fidel 
Castro  to  land  an  airplane  in  Ecuador. 
However,  when  he  went  out  of  office 
and  they  anticipated  the  inauguration 
of  the  new  President.  Rodrigo  Borja. 
who  is  a  leftist,  they  had  him  come  in 
and  prepare  for  the  inauguration  by 
painting  a  mural  that  is  as  high  as  the 
ceiling  is  in  these  Chambers.  The 
mural  was  painted  by  Oswaldo  Guaya- 
samin,  who  is  not  Just  a  leftist  but  a 
Communist  who  is  a  sympathizer  and 
very  close  personal  friend  of  Fidel 
Castro,  and  the  mural  that  was  paint- 
ed depicted  and  characterized  the 
United  States  of  America  as  a  skeleton 
in  a  Nazi  helmet  with  the  American 
flag  and  a  swastika  on  the  helmet. 
This  is  in  the  chambers  of  the  parlia- 
mentary building.  The  building  that  is 
shown  is  the  last  thing  that  a  young 
person  in  Ecuador  will  see  before  they 
turn  off  the  television  at  night;  there 
is  the  United  States  of  America. 

When  Secretary  of  State  Shultz 
went  down  to  the  inauguration,  he  re- 
fused to  go  in  because  it  was  so  insult- 
ing to  the  American  people. 

I  went  and  found  at  that  time  that 
in  the  previous  year  we  had  given  Ec- 
uador $33  million  of  foreign  aid  and 
that  we  are  anticipating  increasing 
that  by  over  10  percent  to  $37  million 
this  coming  year,  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  is  certainly  inappropriate  for  us 
to  be  giving  money  with  all  the  needs 
that  we  have  here  in  the  United 
States,  with  the  shortfall  we  have  in 
our  budget,  with  the  huge  deficits  that 
have  been  piling  up.  to  be  giving  not 
Just  an  increase  but  a  sizable  increase 
in  foreign  aid  to  a  coimtry  that 
openly,  willfully  insults  us  every  day 
of  the  year. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  the  portrait 
that  we  have  over  here  on  the  far  left, 
they  did  take  off,  as  some  tjrpe  of  a 
condescending  effort,  I  suppose,  the 
American  flag,  and  replaced  it  with 
"CIA." 

I  want  to  read  what  Oswaldo  Guaya- 
samin  said  in  defending  his  mural.  He 


said.  "Repression  is  represented  by  a 
German  helmet  with  the  word  'CIA' 
written  on  it,  as  the  CIA  is  the  execu- 
tor of  violence  and  repression  in  our 
countries.  American  intervention  in 
Ecuador  and  Latin  America  particular- 
ly and  throughout  the  world  is  violent. 
The  mailed  fist,  the  brutal  hand  of  the 
American  Government,  is  this  institu- 
tion caUed  CIA." 

I  want  to  also  show  the  House  the 
actual  picture  that  we  took  that  was 
showing  how  America  is  characterized 
in  this  country  that  is  dependent  upon 
us  for  foreign  aid.  I  noticed  that  we 
have  here  in  the  Chambers  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Solomon]. 
who  served  with  distinction  for  a 
nimiber  of  years  on  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  and  I  would  like  to 
ask  him  if  such  a  change  of  presidency 
in  countries  very  often  results  in  this 
type  of  change  in  their  policy  toward 
us  and.  second,  how  many  other  coun- 
tries are  there  out  there  that  we  are 
giving  foreign  aid  to  that  are  insulting 
us  on  a  regular  basis? 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  INHOFE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Inhofe]  is  to  be  commended  for  bring- 
ing this  issue  to  the  attention  of  the 
House.  I  might  point  out  that  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  will  soon  begin 
marking  up  the  foreign  aid  bill  for 
fiscal  years  1990  and  1991.  and  we  may 
well  be  dealing  with  the  issues  of  Ec- 
uador when  that  bill  reaches  the  floor. 
I  can  think  of  any  number  of  amend- 
ments that  could  be  offered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  Congress  and  our 
Government,  as  well  as  every  other 
government,  fimction  in  a  political  at- 
mosphere. And  just  as  political  parties 
have  honest  differences  of  opinion,  so 
nations  and  governments  will  have 
honest  disagreements  over  policies.  It 
is  the  responsibility  of  diplomats  to 
deal  with  those  disagreements  and  to 
work  out  compromises.  All  of  this  is  a 
normal  part  of  life.  But  what  has  hap- 
pened in  Ecuador,  is  not  normal— or 
acceptable. 

Last  summer,  the  new  President  of 
Ecuador  was  sworn  into  office  in  the 
legislative  chamber  of  the  Parliament 
building.  That  chamber  was— and  re- 
mains—dominated by  a  newly  painted 
mural,  which  as  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  has  told  us,  contains  a  gro- 
tesque, skeletal  isce  wearing  a  Nazi- 
like SS  helmet,  emblazoned  "CIA." 

Evidently  the  artist,  who  was  com- 
missioned by  Parliament  to  do  a  mural 
depicting  the  history  of  Ecuador,  at 
first  painted  an  American  flag  on  the 
helmet.  Protests  from  our  Embassy 
and  State  Department  resulted  in  the 
artist  replacing  the  flag  with  the 
"CIA"  lettering.  In  diplomatic  par- 
lance, this  kind  of  progress  is  hailed  as 


a  demonstration  of  maturity  and  re- 
straint. 

But  the  fact  is  that  this  gratuitous 
insult  to  America  and  the  American 
people  still  remains  in  place.  The 
American  people  wonder  if  this  is  the 
thanks  we  get  after  providing  Ecuador 
with  more  than  $800  million  in  foreign 
aid.  The  American  people  wonder  if 
this  is  the  thanks  we  get  for  welcom- 
ing 76,000  Ecuadorian  immigrants  over 
the  past  20  years.  The  American 
people  wonder  if  this  is  the  thanks  we 
get  for  being  Ecuador's  largest  trading 
partner.  We  provide  the  largest  mar- 
kets for  Ecuador's  two  largest  export 
items:  petroleum  and  seafood. 

I  am  told  that  decisions  about  this 
mural  are  Parliament's  call.  The  Presi- 
dent of  Ecuador  can  no  more  tell  Par- 
liament what  to  do  than  our  President 
can  come  here  and  start  telling  us 
what  to  do.  The  law  does  not  give  the 
President  arbitrary  powers  in  either 
country. 

And  so  I  appeal  to  the  Ecuadorian 
Parliament  to  get  rid  of  this  offensive 
and  gratuitous  insult  to  the  American 
people.  And  I  can  assure  the  members 
of  Parliament  in  Ecuador  that  if  the 
United  States  Congress  has  to  act  on 
this  matter,  we  will  not  be  as  polite  as 
the  United  States  Embassy  in  Quito  or 
the  State  Department  have  been. 

I  am  convinced  the  Ecuadorian 
people  no  more  want  this  so-called 
modem  art  hanging  in  their  Parlia- 
ment Building  than  we  do.  And  Just  as 
our  Congress  responds  to  the  voice  of 
the  American  people,  I  hope  the  Ecua- 
dorian Parliament  listens  to  the  voice 
of  the  people  it  represents.  This  Is 
something  more  than  a  diplomatic  dis- 
agreement; it  is  a  callous  and  calculat- 
ed attempt  by  the  Parliament  of  Ecua- 
dor to  offend  our  country. 

D  1710 

To  answer  the  gentleman's  question, 
no,  it  is  not  typical,  because  when  we 
have  a  change  of  administration  gen- 
erally we  all  have  our  political  beliefs, 
we  all  have  our  philosophy,  but  at 
least  they  contain  it  and  we  negotiate 
with  each  other  over  our  feelings,  and 
you  do  not  put  a  display  like  this  out 
there. 

I  will  tell  the  gentleman  one  thing, 
there  is  a  foreign  aid  bill  coming 
before  this  House  before  too  long.  I 
will  be  glad,  with  the  gentleman,  to 
sponsor  amendments  to  cut  that  $37 
million  perhaps  to  zero,  and  then  let 
the  Parliament  in  Ecuador  think 
about  that  for  a  while.  I  will  be  glad  to 
work  with  the  gentleman,  and  I  com- 
mend him  for  bringing  it  to  our  atten- 
tion. 

Mr.  INHOP^.  I  appreciate  that  very 
much,  and  I  plan  to  appear  and  I  hope 
the  gentleman  will  appear  with  me  at 
the  appropriate  committees  to  accom- 
modate this. 
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I  think  if  the  American  people  were 
aware  of  what  we  are  doing,  that 
people  are  insulting  us,  and  even  in 
the  country  of  Ecuador  you  are  prob- 
ably not  aware  of  this,  but  in  the  poll- 
ing that  has  taken  place  only  40  per- 
cent of  the  people  agree  with  the 
policy  of  the  country.  Here  is  what 
one  of  the  largest  newspapers  said 
only  in  February  of  this  year,  and  I 
am  interpolating  this  now,  "It  is  not 
appropriate  for  Congress  to  have  per- 
mitted aggressive  reference  to  a  for- 
eign country  in  its  august  halls.  The 
President  of  Congress  has  chosen  an 
inappropriate  time  to  protest  because 
he  complains  when  his  visa  was 
denied." 

That  is  an  incident  where  our  own 
Ambassador  merely  gave  him  a  limited 
visa,  and  now  they  are  saying  that  he 
did  that  as  a  protest  gesture,  as  if  we 
did  not  have  the  right  to  protest. 

I  appreciate  the  fact  the  gentleman 
will  join  with  me,  and  I  think  we 
should  not  limit  it  to  Ecuador,  but  any 
of  the  coimtries  that  openly  insult  us. 
They  should  not  be  entitled  to  our  for- 
eign aid. 


in  the  House  than  they  did  in  the  earty  days 
when  much  of  their  time  was  devoted  to  their 
occupation  of  earning  a  living  as  private  citi- 
zens. 

Even  so,  in  the  election  of  1790,  41  incum- 
bents ran  for  reelection  and  38  won— 93  per- 
cent. In  1792,  45  Members  ran  and  45  were 
reelected— a  remarkable  100  percent.  In 
1866.  a  year  of  political  combat  and  intense 
division,  133  Members  ran  and  85  percent 
were  reelected. 

At  the  height  of  the  Depression,  in  1934, 
388  Members  ran,  and  325  were  reelected. 

In  the  years  after  World  War  II,  voters  con- 
sistently reelected  85  to  90  percent  of  House 
Members  running  for  reelection. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  high  percentage  of  reelect- 
ed Members  in  this  or  any  recent  Ck)ngress  is 
nothing  new.  It  has  been  that  way  for  200 
years. 

Rkelection  Rates  of  House  Incumbents: 
1790-1988 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
Tallon).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  ElNGEL],  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  ENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  unavoidably 
detained  for  rollcall  vote  No.  45  passage  of 
H.R.  1385  to  concur  in  the  Senate  amend- 
ment to  the  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  Federal 
Holiday  Commission  Extension  Act  due  to  an 
injury  to  my  foot.  Because  of  this  problem,  I 
am  forced  to  use  crutches  and  could  not  get 
from  my  office  to  the  Capitol  before  the  vote 
was  closed.  Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have 
voted  "yea". 


REELECTION  RATES  OF  HOUSE 
INCUMBENTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Annunzio]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
placing  in  the  Record  immediately  following 
my  remarks  an  excerpt  from  a  recent  study  by 
the  scholars  at  the  Congressional  Research 
Service  entitled  "Reelection  Rates  of  House 
Incumbents,"  by  David  Huckabee. 

This  study  looks  at  elections  going  all  the 
way  back  to  the  beginning  of  Congress  in 
1789.  It  effectively  refutes  ttie  arguments,  re- 
centiy  appearing  in  the  press,  that  current 
Members  of  Congress  have  "stacked"  the 
electron  system  in  their  favor. 

The  CRS  study  concludes  that  turnover  in 
the  House,  throughout  our  two  centuries  of 
existence,  has  depended  more  on  deaths, 
resignations,  and  retirements  than  on  defeat 
at  the  polls.  There  has  also  been  a  slow  but 
steady  growth  in  the  percentage  of  Members 
seeking  reelection  over  the  years.  Today, 
more  Members  make  a  career  out  of  service 


INTRODUCTION 

The  98  percent  rate  of  return  for  House 
lncuml>ents  seeking  reelection  in  1988. 
brings  renewed  interest  in  the  topic  of  in- 
cuml)ent  reelection  success.  David  Broder. 
in  the  Washington  Post,  wrote  soon  after 
the  1988  election  that  "the  Constitution  en- 
visaged the  House  as  the  most  sensitive  ba- 
rometer of  changes  in  political  mood,  but 
the  incumbent  lock'  makes  it  no  barometer 
at  all."  He  attributed  high  incumbent 
return  rates  to  non-competitive  districts,  the 
campaign  finance  system,  and  congressional 
rules  and  procedures  that  favor  the  majori- 
ty party.'  Julie  Rovner  olwerved  in  Congres- 
sional Quarterly  after  the  1988  election  that 
the  increasing  success  rate  of  incuml>ents 
could  be  explained  in  part  by  Members' 
great  success  in  helping  their  constituents. 
Rovner  quoted  William  A.  Galston,  a  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland  political  scientist,  who 
said  there  is  an  increasingly  "perfect  tech- 
nology of  constituent  service"  which. 
Rovner  said,  "has  enabled  incumbents  to  get 
themselves  reelected  by  helping  constitu- 
ents navigate  through  an  ever-more-compli- 
cated federal  bureaucracy." '  Stuart  Roth- 
enl>erg,  noted  in  an  article  summarizing  the 
1988  election  in  Public  Opinion,  that  "Mem- 
bers of  the  House  are  now  less  vulnerable 
politically  than  members  of  the  Soviet  Po- 
litburo." ' 

There  have  been  numerous  scholarly  arti- 
cles written  to  explain  why  incumbents  are 
so  successful  in  their  reelection  endeavors.* 
This  report  does  not  add  to  the  literature 
seeking  to  explain  why  lncuml)ents  are  so 
often  reelected.  Instead,  it  presents  new 
data  on  incumbent  reelection  rates  for  the 
years  prior  to  1946,  and  supplemenU  exist- 
ing data  sources  for  the  post- 1946  period. 
What  emerges  from  this  examination  of 
daU  from  the  pre- 1946  period  is  a  refine- 
ment of  our  understanding  of  congressional 
turnover.  Incuml)ents  who  have  sought  re- 
election apparently  have  always  been  rela- 
tively successful.  More  specifically,  the  pro- 
portion of  incumbents  rurming  for  reelec- 
tion who  were  returned  to  office  has  rarely 
dropped  below  70  percent  (only  seven  times, 
1842.  1854.  1862,  1874,  1890,  1894,  1932)  and 
often  has  exceeded  80  percent  (73  of  100). 
Incumbent  return  rates  exceeding  90  per- 
cent were  experienced  in  the  early  Con- 
gresses (every  election  from  1790-1810)  and 
since  1968  (except  for  the  post-Watergate 
1974  election).  Resignations,  deaths,  and  re- 
tirements apparently  account  for  much  of 


the  difference  in  return  rates  for  the  entire 
House  between  the  19th  and  20th  centuries. 

What  does  appear  to  have  changed  over 
time  is  the  percentage  of  lncuml)ents  seek- 
ing reelection.  For  most  of  the  19th  century, 
this  percentage  was  in  the  60-70  percent 
range.  With  the  trend  towards  careerism 
that  emerged  in  the  late  19th  century  and 
accelerated  in  the  20th  century,  this  per- 
centage rose  to  the  85-95  percent  range. 

Most  sources  of  data  on  incuml)ent  reelec- 
tion rates  base  their  figures  on  information 
from  Congressional  Quarterly  and  National 
Journal  and  do  not  report  information  prior 
to  1946.  In  this  report,  all  the  1946-1984 
data,  except  for  the  information  pertaining 
to  open  seats,  are  from  a  table  in  Vital  Sta- 
tistics on  Congress.  1987-1988.'  The  source 
for  all  data  prior  to  1946  is  a  computer  file 
from  the  Inter-university  Consortium  for 
Political  and  Social  Research  entitled  the 
"'Roster  of  United  States  Congressional 
Office-holders  and  Biographical  Character- 
istics of  the  United  States  Congress.  1789- 
1984  Merged  Data"  (hereafter  referred  to  as 
the  Roster  fUe).«  The  Roster  file  was  used 
for  this  report  because  it  is  a  "machine 
readable"  biographical  source  for  data  on 
all  Meml)ers  of  Congress.  There  are  other 
published  sources  of  summary  statistics  on 
House  incumljency  on  a  Congress-by-Con- 
gress  basis.'  but  the  Roster  file  has  the  po- 
tential for  producing  detailed  data  that 
other  sources  cannot.  Data  for  1986  and 
1988  were  derived  from  Congressional  Quar- 
terly.* 

Table  1  presents  incuml)ency  data  in  a 
form  similar  to  that  reported  in  "Vital  Sta- 
tistics on  Congress:  1987-1988."  The  data, 
with  some  exceptions,  are  similar  to  data 
which  can  \>e  derived  from  earlier  Congress- 
by-Congress  studies  such  as  those  of  Morris 
Fiorina." 
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Nov.  12.  1988.  p.  3370. 

•  Fiorina.  Historical  Change  in  House  Turnover. 
The  authors  presented  several  sets  of  data  derived 
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Stuart  A.  Quantitative  Methods  in  Politics.  Alfred 
A.  Knopf.  Inc.  Boston.  1928.  pp.  296-297.  Rice  de- 
scribes in  detail  the  method  used  to  compile  his 
Uble  (p.  294-302).  It  involved  reading  12.000  biogra- 
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phies  of  Members  in  order  to  properly  code  them  in 
each  Congress,  and  then  comparing  the  coding 
sheets  Congress-by-Congress  to  determine  the  pro- 
portion of  first  term  Members. 


TABLE  l.-HOUSE  INCUMBENTS  REELECTED,  NOT  RENOMINATED,  OR  DEFEATED:  1790-1988 
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AMERICAS  BEDTIME  STORY 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Maryland  [Mrs.  Bent- 
ley]  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
recently  read  some  stories  pertaining 
to  the  sale  of  more  of  America's  assets, 
our  movie  studios— and  also  read  of 
opportunities  which  can  help  America 
regain  strength  in  the  electronics 
market  and  training  of  our  work  force. 
The  items  I  read  are  linked  togeth- 
er—so it  brought  the  following  story 
about  "America's  Bedtime  Story"  to 
mind. 

The  story  goes:  Once  upon  a  time 
there  was  a  magic  tinsel  town  called 
"Hollywood,  USA."  All  good  young 
boys  and  girls  dream  of  living  there, 
making  movies  and  playing  roles  of 
their  heroes  and  acting  out  their 
dreams. 

The  grand  masters  of  the  town  were 
the  studio  owners  who  searched  and 
foimd  the  boys  and  girls  everywhere, 
some  at  the  famous  Schwab  Drug 
Store  where  starlets  were  discovered, 
and  some  driving  trucks,  but  they  were 
all  found. 

Their  agents  built  them  up  so 
much— so  famous  that  some  boys  and 
girls  became  beautiful  like  gods  and 
goddesses— and  seeing  them  become 
beautiful,  more  young  boys  and  girls 
worked,  and  saved  and  found  their 
way  to  "HoUywood,  USA"  so  they  too 
could  act  out  their  dreams. 

Then  one  day  the  "Wicked  Witch  of 
the  East"  captured  Hollywood— and 
the  young  boys  and  girls  were  told— 
you  must  dream  my  dream- do  as  you 
are  told— you  cannot  be  a  god  or  god- 
dess—you must  be  working  class  and 
owe  allegiance  to  me,  to  the  compa- 
ny—the "Wicked  Witch  of  the  East"— 
and  not  to  America  or  your  dreams. 

Say  what  I  say,  act  what  I  wish  suid 
if  you  obey  and  are  good— you  can  be 
on  our  TV— perhaps  even  HDTV.  And, 
if  you  are  very  very  good,  we  will  let 
you  star  on  our  home  VCR's. 

The  tale  ends— goodnight  America— 
now  it's  time  to  turn  out  the  lights. 


I  told  you  this  apocryphal  bedtime 
story  to  show  how  important  the 
magic  of  Hollywood  and  films  are  to 
our  lives  and— how  that  special  magic 
in  turn  affects  our  trade  deficit  and 
business  life  through  our  communica- 
tions and  electronics  industry. 

We  literally  will  be  turning  out  the 
lights  for  our  industries  if  we  passively 
let  the  studios  and  HDTV  along  with 
the  double  deck  VCR  slip  through  our 
fingers.  Slip  nothing.  We  are  all  but 
gift  wrapping  and  handing  it  to  them. 
Jonathan  Yardley  assessed  the  im- 
portance of  Hollywood  in  a  recent 
review  in  the  Washington  Post  called 
"Tinseltown  Imagings."  He  said,  a 
book  he  was  reviewing  by  "focusing  on 
how  Hollywood  not  merely  manufac- 
tures dreams  but  fixes  them  in  the  na- 
tional psyche  gets  uncomfortably  close 
to  the  American  bone." 

In  1964,  Marshall  McLuhan  who  is 
known  as  the  spokesman  for  the  elec- 
tronic age,  wrote  that  "the  electronic 
media  are  subtly  and  constantly  alter- 
ing our  perceptual  sense." 

He  declared  "that  down  through  the 
ages  the  means  by  which  man  commu- 
nicates have  determined  his  thoughts, 
his  actions,  his  life." 

That  statement  has  become  familiar 
to  anyone  who  is  a  television  viewer  or 
movie  buff.  It  is  because  of  this  famili- 
arity that  we  sometimes  forget  exactly 
how  important  the  movies  are  to 
America.  Hollywood  is  uniquely  an 
American  creation. 

Hollywood  played  an  important  role 
in  the  national  psyche  as  our  stars  and 
producers  made  films,  and  produced 
entertairmient  in  support  of  our  World 
War  II  effort. 

As  an  early  player  in  efforts  to  warn 
the  American  public  on  the  dangers  to 
our  system  from  attack  from  hostile 
forces,  Hollywood  shaped  our  values 
and  was  literally  the  morale  builder 
and  propaganda  apparatus  for  the  war 
effort. 

The  film  industry  seared  our  nation- 
al conscience  with  the  movie  about  dis- 
placed people  in  "Grapes  of  Wrath," 
which  showed  the  effects  of  the  dust 
bowl  on  American  lives.  It  has— and 
continues  to  be  a  primary  force  for 
change  in  this  country. 


Americans  have  traditionally  been 
free  to  choose  films  to  watch  in  their 
homes  and  films  have  driven  the  insa- 
tiable market  for  VCR's  as  they 
opened  up  a  new  vista  of  home  enter- 
tainment. 

Today  those  films  are  a  change 
agent  throughout  home  viewing  on  a 
TV  network,  or  through  renting  a  film 
from  the  nearest  film  store. 

Approximately  one-third  of  Ameri- 
can homes  have  at  least  one  VCR.  In 
another  2  years  the  market  should 
reach  the  saturation  point  of  73  per- 
cent. 

Last  year  13.6  million  sets  were  sold 
to  replace  older  VCR's  in  the  United 
States  and,  the  world  market  for 
VCR's  is  three  or  four  times  larger 
than  the  U.S.  market. 

The  VCR's  make  a  lot  of  movie  view- 
ing possible.  If  we  sell  the  studios  and 
their  film  libraries  to  foreign  interests, 
particularly  the  Japanese  who  produce 
97  percent  of  the  VCR's,  then  we  have 
ensured  the  need  for  their  hardware 
and  the  entrance  of  their  products 
into  future  markets  to  become  a  hard- 
ened fact. 

Under  these  circimistances  their 
hardware  will  be  in  the  73  percent  of 
American  homes  owning  VCR's  and 
the  VCR,  which  is  Japan's  way  of 
keeping  dollars  flowing  to  Japan,  wiU 
continue  to  be  a  charmel  for  dollars  to 
leave  this  country. 

Remember  the  VCR  is  50  percent  of 
the  electronics  export  market  for 
Japan  and  the  electronics  market  is 
one-third  of  their  total  exports.  So 
VCR's  are  literally  the  "Sacred  Cow" 
of  Japanese  electronics  exports. 

If  we  reduce  that  VCR  market— we 
reduce  our  deficit  and  can  open  up  the 
world  markets  for  America.  After  all, 
the  Americans  first  developed  the 
VCR— and  now  we  have  a  double  deck 
VCR  in  our  future— the  one  from  Go 
Video. 

That  double  deck  VCR  will  interact 
with  a  computer  becoming  the  long 
sought  after  personal  computer  TV.  It 
will  help  our  companies  to  develop  on- 
the-spot  training  films  to  educate  our 
work   force— as  well   as   many  other 
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wonderful  things  in  the  next  four  gen- 
erations of  electronics. 

It  is  essential  to  HDTV.  Let  me 
remind  you  Go  Video  has  the  patent 
on  the  double  deck  VCR. 

Then  why  the  interest  in  the  Ameri- 
can studios— is  it  Just  the  entertain- 
ment market  alone? 

The  films  we  now  have  are  fine,  but 
with  the  advent  of  HDTV,  there  will 
need  to  be  another  standard  of  film 
for  the  high  resolutions  of  HDTV. 
That  will  come  from  Hollywood— the 
film  studios.  Some  studios  are  already 
using  HDTV  production  equipment. 

Who  will  own  the  studios?  Certainly 
not  the  Americans.  The  HDTV  stand- 
ards will  be  predicated  upon  Holly- 
wood film  standards.  Whoever  con- 
trols Hollywood  controls  the  stand- 
ards, and  is  the  arbiter  of  our 
dreams — and  the  stories  of  our  culture. 

If  they  control  the  studios— what 
affect  will  they  have  on  the  TV  net- 
works, who  mostly  depend  upon  Holly- 
wood for  their  films. 

The  film  library  for  the  VCR's  is 
controlled  by  Hollywood.  At  present, 
there  are  seven  or  eight  film  libraries 
in  the  world  which  we  own.  We  are 
selling  them  to  foreign  interests,  and 
that  is  not  in  America's  interest. 

So,  even  the  choice  of  films  for 
Americans  to  watch— our  classics,  and 
"Oldies  and  Goldies"  will  be  in  the 
hands  of  foreigners. 

One  step  more,  is  who  decides  what 
is  made— who  stars— and  how  it  is 
played,  how  it  is  said?  If  something  is 
objectionable,  regardless  of  how  slight 
it  may  appear,  who  decides  whether  or 
not  to  buy  the  story  and  to  produce  a 
film? 

Another  important  question  is- who 
will  interpret  our  culture— Ameri- 
cans—or  foreign  owners  of  studios? 
Will  they  make  classics  such  as 
"Yankee  Doodle  Dandy."  "Gone  With 
the  Wind."  or  "The  Sound  of  Music" 
with  American  fervor? 

It  is  ironic  that  foreign  owners  have 
the  rights  to  the  songs  that  Americans 
have  hummed  and  danced  to.  and  the 
music  that  got  us  through  our  trou- 
bled times  which  include  World  War  I. 
the  Depression,  and  World  War  II. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  these  films 
and  music  are  part  of  our  national  cul- 
ture, as  is  the  recent  film  "War  and 
Remembrance"  which  was  shown  on 
TV  this  week. 

According  to  a  New  York  Times 
story.  "Hollywood  Takes  to  the  Global 
Stage,"  the  business  was  "owned  and 
operated  by  Americans  primarily  for 
audiences  in  the  United  States."  Now. 
"Holljnvood  is  going  global." 

It  stated  the  reason  for  selling  was 
the  following: 

"Driven  by  economic,  technological, 
and  cultural  factors,  movie  and  televi- 
sion studios  are  aggressively  selling 
their  products  in  fast-growing  and  In- 
creasingly profitable  foreign  markets." 


"At  the  same  time,  foreign  compa- 
nies and  investors,  recognizing  Holly- 
wood's unrelenting  international  domi- 
nance of  the  industry,  are  starting  to 
snap  up  studios  and  production  com- 
panies in  the  United  States.  They  be- 
lieve that  owning  a  piece  of  Hollywood 
is  the  best  way  to  get  in  on  the  indus- 
try's growth— growth  that  has  been 
strong  internationally  and  in  the 
United  States,  the  world's  largest  en- 
tertainment market." 

What  is  happening  is  "the  foreign 
markets  interest  American  producers 
and  the  U.S.  market  interests  foreign 
companies." 

Regardless  of  their  interest,  I  believe 
the  movie  industry,  which  has  the 
largest  pool  of  talent  in  the  world, 
should  remain  in  American  hands. 

Buyers  of  the  studios  include  the 
Australians  who  want  to  build  a  world- 
wide entertainment  presence.  They 
purchased  United  Artists,  the  movie 
studio  founded  by  Charlie  Chaplin. 
Douglas  Fairbanks,  and  Mary  Pick- 
ford. 

I  further  question  the  selling  of  a 
studio  to  some  of  the  other  prospec- 
tive buyers  now  in  the  market.  C.  Itoh. 
the  big  Japanese  trading  company,  is 
involved  in  the  business. 

C.  Itoh  is  the  company  which  broke 
the  Cocom  agreement,  and  helped  To- 
shiba sell  our  sensitive  technology  to 
the  Soviets.  It  is  one  of  the  companies 
involved  in  the  Libyan  poison  gas 
plant  complex.  How  will  this  company 
interpret  a  film— and  who  will  do  its 
bidding  in  making  a  film? 

Even  Nippon  Steel  wants  a  studio. 

There  is  an  important  point  to  this 
addition  to  the  fact  that  the  interpre- 
tation of  our  culture  should  be  in  our 
hands  for  editing  and  presentation. 

The  fact  is  that  what  we  do  with  the 
studios  affects  the  whole  electronics 
industry  through  HDTV,  television. 
VCR's.  and  camcorders. 

People  will  be  buying  the  double 
deck  VCR  for  home  editing  of  films 
taken  on  their  camcorders— or  for  de- 
veloping training  films  in  industry. 

The  HDTV  will  affect  our  mobile 
phones  and  other  electronic  markets. 
This  industry  will  be  a  major  con- 
sumer of  semiconductors,  as  will  the 
VCR.  In  fact,  they  are  known  as  the 
semiconductor  hogs  because  they  use 
so  many. 

Those  products  will  affect  the  op- 
portunity for  us  to  once  again  be 
viable  in  the  semiconductor  industry. 
They  will  also  affect  the  R«&D  to  help 
revitalize  the  consumer  electronics  in- 
dustry—and it  will  affect  the  applica- 
tions for  defense. 

In  recent  testimony  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science,  Space,  and  Tech- 
nology, Jules  A.  Bellisio,  division  man- 
ager of  Digital  Signal  Processing  Re- 
search, testified  that  "In  the  advertis- 
ing industry,  the  electronic  processing 
of  HDTV  signals  is  already  replacing 
the  editing  of  35  mm  films  as  a  way  to 


produce  printed  material  because  of 
the  very  significant  productivity  im- 
provements, even  though  HDTV  work 
stations  cost  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars. 

The  market  for  HDTV  globally  is  es- 
timated to  be  between  $40  to  $150  bil- 
lion in  10  years. 

It  has  been  targeted  by  Japan  as  its 
next  major  consumer  electronics  push 
and  is  part  of  a  complete  system  to 
provide  information  in  an  improved 
manner. 

By  the  turn  of  the  century  it  is  esti- 
mated that  at  least  175.000  Jobs  will  be 
created.  Bellisio  further  pointed  out 
that  "technology  will  make  possible 
universal  communications  highways." 

Dr.  Russell  Means  of  MIT  stated 
before  the  same  committee  that  "Elec- 
tronics communication  is  the  funda- 
mental economic  infrastructure  of  the 
information  age." 

He  compared  the  "communication 
highways"  and  what  they  will  do  in 
shaping  America  to  the  "national 
system  of  roads,  rails  and  canals."  He 
also  stated  that  "with  the  use  of  the 
terminology  'high  resolution  systems' 
that  we  have  an  opportunity  to  leap- 
frog ahead  of  thinking  of  our  competi- 
tors in  Japan  and  in  Europe." 

So  therein  is  the  motivation  for  our 
bedtime  story  that  our  electronics  in- 
dustry, the  film  studios.  HDTV,  the 
television  networks,  our  telephone 
system,  and  the  VCR's  are  all  locked 
into  a  communications  highway. 

Our  electronics  industry  that  em- 
ploys 2.6  million  people  will  be  affect- 
ed and  the  indirect  employment  is 
over  7  million  people.  Our  film  indus- 
try is  a  world  leader  and  supplies  the 
films  for  our  home  viewing,  as  well  as 
the  television  networks.  The  VCR's 
allow  us  to  extend  films  on  television 
into  our  homes,  to  teach  and  to  devel- 
op programs  for  education. 

They  all  affect  the  semiconductor 
industry— and  probably  most  of  all, 
who  will  represent  us  in  films,  who 
will  interpret  our  culture. 

Should  we  turn  out  the  lights  as  the 
bedtime  story  suggests— or  should  we 
move  to  maintain  our  culture?  The 
studios  are  part  of  our  communica- 
tions industry— and  they  are  certainly 
more  than  50  percent  of  developing  an 
American  image. 

We  can  either  turn  out  the  lights 
and  end  the  story  or  we  can  reject  this 
fairy  tale— and  once  again  be  the 
proud  producer  of  the  products  that 
America  is  known  for.  With  our  inge- 
nuity and  the  spirit  of  the  American 
people— we  can  do  anything. 

If  we  shaped  an  upstart  nation  to  be 
the  leader  of  the  free  world,  we  can  do 
it  again.  The  challenge  is  ours  to 
accept.  I  will  be  first  in  line  to  sign  up. 

Hollywood  Takes  to  the  Global  Stage 

(By  Richard  W.  Stevenson) 
Los  Amgcles.— United  Artists,  the  movie 
studio  founded  by  Charlie  Chaplin,  Douglas 
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Fairbanks  and  Mary  Pickford,  is  being  ac- 
quired by  Australia's  Qintex  Group.  Inter- 
national receipts  from  "The  Accused, "  the 
Paramount  Pictures  film  for  which  Jodie 
Poster  recently  received  an  Academy  Award, 
just  surpassed  domestic  box-office  revenues. 
Columbia  Pictures  Television  is  co-produc- 
ing a  pilot  for  a  CBS  science-fiction  series 
with  HTV.  a  British  commercial  broadcast- 
er. 

Once  a  business  owned  and  operated  by 
Americans  primarily  for  audiences  in  the 
United  SUtes,  Hollywood  is  going  global. 

Driven  by  economic,  technological  and 
cultural  factors,  movie  and  television  stu- 
dios are  aggressively  selling  their  products 
in  fast-growing  and  increasingly  profitable 
foreign  markets.  At  the  same  time,  foreign 
companies  and  investors,  recognizing  Holly- 
wood's unrelenting  international  dominance 
of  the  industry,  are  starting  to  snap  up  stu- 
dios and  production  companies  in  the 
United  States.  They  believe  that  owning  a 
piece  of  Hollywood  is  the  best  way  to  get  in 
on  the  industry's  growth— growth  that  has 
been  strong  internationally  and  in  the 
United  States,  the  world's  largest  entertain- 
ment market.  In  an  Illustration  of  its  confi- 
dence in  the  growth  of  the  business  around 
the  world.  Gulf  and  Western  said  a  week 
ago  that  it  would  sell  its  financial  services 
subsidiary  and  concentrate  on  its  Para- 
mount Pictures  and  publishing  subsidiaries. 
"The  foreign  markets  interest  American 
producers  and  the  U.S.  market  interests  for- 
eign companies,"  said  Charles  B.  Slocum,  an 
analyst  at  the  Writers  Guild  of  America/ 
West,  the  union  for  screenwriters.  "What 
you  end  up  with  is  companies  in  all  coun- 
tries looking  outside  their  borders." 

The  growth  of  foreign  markets  is  chang- 
ing some  of  the  industry's  economic  equa- 
tions and  beginning  to  influence  creative  de- 
cisions. The  international  appeal  of  Ameri- 
can television  programming  has  become 
such  an  important  financial  consideration 
that  many  producers  decide  whether  or  not 
to  make  a  show  based  on  its  potential  for- 
eign sales.  And  with  increasing  numbers  of 
movies  grossing  more  from  foreign  box- 
office  revenues  than  domestic  ones,  studios 
are  starting  to  cast  stars  based  on  their 
international  visibility.  Paramount,  for  ex- 
ample, cast  Sean  Connery  as  Harrison 
Ford's  father  in  the  upcoming  "Indiana 
Jones  and  the  Last  Crusade"  partly  because 
he  is  a  major  box-office  draw  in  Europe  and 
other  parts  of  the  world. 

Foreign  acquisitions  in  Hollywood,  for  all 
the  attention  they  generate,  so  far  remain 
relatively  limited  in  scope.  But  that  could 
change  if  big  Japanese  companies  decide  to 
enter  the  business.  The  Sony  Corporation, 
which  came  into  the  American  entertain- 
ment market  last  year  with  its  purchase  of 
CBS  Records  and  is  distributing  American- 
made  films  on  a  limited  basis  in  this  coun- 
try, has  made  no  secret  of  its  Interest  in  ac- 
quiring a  studio.  Other  Japanese  corpora- 
tions, including  the  Nippon  Steel  Company, 
also  see  Hollywood  as  a  potential  area  of  ex- 
pansion beyond  their  declining  industrial 
businesses. 

And  acquisitions  are  by  no  means  the  only 
international  relationships  being  forged. 
Foreign  concerns  and  American  producers 
are  quietly  linking  up  through  financial 
deals,  joint  ventures  and  co-productions 
that  are  also  contributing  to  Hollywood's  in- 
creasingly international  character. 

The  combination  of  foreign  ownership 
and  growing  International  markets  is  "argu- 
ably as  fundamental  a  change  for  the  indus- 
try as  the  advent  of  color,"  said  Christopher 


Skase.  the  chairman  of  the  Qintex  Group  of 
Australia,  which  has  agreed  to  pay  $600  mil- 
lion to  acquire  United  Atists  and  its  film  li- 
brary from  the  MGM/UA  Communications 
Company.  ""It's  a  quantum  leap  in  the 
nature  and  scale  of  the  business. " 

The  globalization  of  Hollywood  is  part  of 
the  broader  worldwide  consolidation  of  the 
media  and  entertainment  industries.  In  an 
era  when  corporations  in  many  industries 
believe  biggest  is  best,  media  and  entertain- 
ment companies  are  trying  to  expand  by 
crossing  national  borders  and  becoming 
more  integrated.  Broadcasting  companies, 
for  example,  want  to  own  the  production 
companies  of  the  programs  they  show,  and 
producers  are  buying  television  stations  and 
movie  theaters. 

Globalization  is  also  coming  at  a  time 
when  worldwide  demand  for  entertainment 
programming— "software,"  to  use  the  com- 
puter jargon  now  popular  in  Hollywood— is 
expected  to  rise  rapidly. 

"There  is  much  more  market  potential 
worldwide,"  said  Rupert  Murdoch,  who 
bought  the  20th  Century-Fox  Film  Corpora- 
tion in  1985  as  an  Australian  and  later 
became  an  American  citizen.  "There  are  im- 
provements in  living  standards,  new  devel- 
opments in  technology,  increases  in  leisure 
time  and  deregulation  of  broadcasting." 

For  Hollywood,  the  emergence  of  new  and 
larger  foreign  markets  and  the  increased 
revenues  they  bring  have  been  greeted  with 
glee,  even  though  the  question  of  foreign 
ownership  is  viewed  more  warily.  The  enter- 
taliunent  Industry  has  always  welcomed  fi- 
nancing from  almost  anyone  willing  to  pro- 
vide it.  But  in  the  last  decade,  many  people 
in  the  creative  conununity  have  been  uneasy 
about  the  absorption  of  many  studios  and 
production  companies  Into  larger  corporate 
entities;  they  fear  that  artistic  consider- 
ations wUl  be  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of 
market  research  and  net  income.  Those 
same  people  worry  that  control  of  produc- 
tion will  be  that  much  further  removed 
from  their  hands  by  foreign  owners. 

"It  is  weighing  heavily  on  a  lot  of  people's 
minds."  said  one  top  Hollywood  deal  maker, 
who  asked  not  to  be  named. 

So  far.  the  Australians  have  been  the 
most  aggressive  in  making  acquisitions  in 
the  United  SUtes,  although  the  British 
have  not  been  far  behind.  It  seems  a  natural 
fit:  the  common  language  and  the  rapid 
growth  in  those  two  nations'  domestic 
media  industries  are  spurring  demands  for 
more  programming. 

In  addition  to  the  Qintex  Group's  deal  to 
acquire  United  Artists,  the  parent  company 
of  Australia's  Network  10  broadcasting  con- 
cern last  month  bought  a  controlling  stake 
in  Barris  Industries.  Once  known  as  the 
maker  of  "The  Gong  Show,"  Barris  has 
more  recently  been  rum  by  Jon  Peters  and 
Peter  Guber,  who  made  "Rain  Man"  and 
other  hit  films. 

An  Italian  financier,  Giancarlo  Parretti, 
last  year  took  control  of  the  Cannon  Group, 
once  a  high-flying  maker  of  the  low-budget 
films  that  has  fallen  on  hard  times.  Mr.  Par- 
retti then  acquired  a  French  film  company. 
Path6  Cinema,  and  wants  to  buy  more  en- 
tertainment companies.  Earlier  this  year  he 
bid  unsuccessfully  for  New  World  Entertain- 
ment Ltd..  the  maker  of  the  hit  television 
show  "The  Wonder  Years." 

Britain's  Television  South  P.L.C.  last  year 
bought  MTM  Entertaiiunent.  the  produc- 
tion company  co-founded  by  Mary  Tyler 
Moore. 

But  it  is  the  possible  arrival  of  the  Japa- 
nese  that   really   has   Hollywood   buzzing. 


Rumors  continue  to  sweep  the  industry  that 
Sony  wants  to  buy  MCA  Inc..  the  parent  of 
Universal  Studios,  or  Columbia  Pictures. 
Nippon  Steel,  which  is  already  building  a 
theme  park  in  Japan  with  MCA.  has  sent 
executives  here  to  study  the  entertainment 
business. 

Some  of  the  Japan's  largest  companies,  in- 
cluding C.  Itoh  &  Company,  the  huge  trad- 
ing company,  are  financing  American  films 
for  big  studios  and  Independent  producers, 
while  others.  Including  Dentsu  Inc.,  the  ad- 
vertising agency,  are  looking  for  ways  to 
gain  a  toehold  in  the  b\jsiness. 

The  international  deals  most  in  favor 
now— and  those  that  seem  most  likely  to 
expand  quickly— are  agreements  between 
American  and  foreign  companies  to  co- 
produce  television  programs.  While  most  of 
the  action  is  with  companies  from  West«m 
Europe,  the  Soviet  Union's  sUte  program- 
ming arm  last  week  agreed  with  MGM/UA 
Television  to  make  a  four-hour  mini-series 
about  a  joint  Soviet-American  flight  to 
Mars.  It  is  scheduled  to  be  shown  in  this 
country  on  NBC  in  1990  or  1991. 

The  growing  pace  of  foreign  investment  In 
Hollywood  is  coming  at  a  time  when  sweep- 
ing changes  In  European  media,  particularly 
television,  are  driving  home  the  importance 
and  financial  potential  of  foreign  markets. 
And  demand  for  programming  from  the 
United  States  is  up  sharply. 

The  major  change  has  come  with  the  de- 
regulation of  broadcasting,  which  has  al- 
lowed commercial  television  networks  to 
spring  up  across  Europe  to  compete  with 
staterun  outlets.  Technology  is  also  chang- 
ing the  European  market;  in  Britain,  for  ex- 
ample, viewers  can  now  receive  a  signal 
beamed  directly  to  their  home  via  satellite. 
All  the  new  broadcasting  outlets  have  cre- 
ated heavy  demand  for  relatively  inexpen- 
sive programming  to  fill  the  air  waves,  and 
American  shows  and  movies  are  popular  and 
cheaper  than  making  original  programming. 
Although  the  French,  in  particular,  have 
been  pushing  in  European  Community 
quotas  on  the  importation  of  television  pro- 
gramming. European  trade  ministers  last 
week  agreed  on  vaguely  worded  rxiles  that 
reqiiire  broadcasters  to  have  a  majority  of 
European  programming  "when  practicable." 
Most  American  producers  do  not  believe 
that  rule  will  have  any  significant  effect  on 
the  market  because  of  the  vagueness  of  its 
wording. 

And  that  would  be  welcomed  because 
international  considerations  seem  to  become 
more  compelling  to  Hollywood  every  day. 
International  film  distribution  revenues  are 
steadily  catching  up  with  demestic  distribu- 
tion revenues.  Of  total  worldwide  film  distri- 
bution revenues.  Of  total  worldwide  film 
distribution  revenues  of  $3  billion  last  year. 
$62.5  percent  came  from  the  Urdted  States, 
compared  to  67  percent  in  1985. 

In  television,  sales  of  programming  to  for- 
eign broadcasters  last  year  were  $1.3  billion, 
up  30  percent  from  1967.  That  Is  expected 
to  reach  $2.3  biUion  next  year,  according  to 
Security  Pacific  Merchant  Bank. 

The  growing  markets  are  all  over  the 
world,  with  new  opportunities  created  by 
the  spread  of  technology  ranging  from  sat- 
ellites to  cable  and  videocassettes.  And  new 
geographical  markets  continue  to  open  to 
American  movies  and  television  shows,  par- 
ticularly in  Asia. 

"There  are  more  and  more  opportunities 
coming  about  because  of  the  changes 
abroad."  said  Martin  S.  Davis,  the  chairman 
of  Gulf  and  Western  Inc..  the  parent  of 
Paramount  Pictures.   "It's  not  just  Western 
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Europe.  You  have  to  think  about  being  any- 
where there's  a  screen." 

The  changing  environment  is  having  an 
impact  even  on  American  companies  not  in- 
volved in  foreign  acquisitions.  Spurred  par- 
tially by  worries  of  possible  takeovers  by 
foreign  media  and  entertaiment  concerns. 
Time  Inc.  and  Warner  Communications 
Inc.,  parent  of  the  Warner  Bros.  Studio, 
agreed  to  merge  and  form  a  presumably 
takeover-proof  communications  giant. 

Foreign  media  or  entertainment  compa- 
nies wishing  to  join  in  what  most  think  will 
be  a  worldwide  Ixwm  in  the  sale  of  program- 
ming during  the  1990's  have  little  choice  but 
to  link  up  with  Hollywood.  That  is  because 
only  Hollywood  makes  films  and  television 
programs  that  are  consistently  successful  all 
over  the  world. 

"Japanese  films,  for  example,  can  be  very 
artistic,  but  they  don't  have  an  internation- 
al marketability,"  said  Toshihiro  Nagayama, 
the  chief  executive  of  the  CST  Communica- 
tions Company,  a  Joint  venture  of  three 
large  Japanese  companies — C.  Itoh,  Suntory 
Ltd.,  and  Tokyo  Broadcasting  Systems 
Inc.— that  has  invested  in  American  films 
produced  by  MGM/UA.  "There's  a  demand 
from  every  comer  of  the  world,  including 
Japan,  for  American  products." 

American  film  companies  took  in  $1.13  bil- 
lion in  revenues  from  the  distribution  of 
films  abroad  last  year,  up  from  $800  million 
in  1985  and  $1.05  billion  in  1987. 

Part  of  Hollywood's  global  advantage  is 
obviously  its  uninterrupted  reign  as  the  in- 
dustry's capital.  The  biggest  and  most  expe- 
rienced pool  of  creative  and  production 
talent  is  here  and  the  world's  most  exten- 
sive technical  facilities  are  here. 

"Electronic  communications  can  provide 
some  geographic  diversification,  but  a  serv- 
ice industry  such  as  the  entertainment  in- 
diistry  depends  on  people  being  able  to  per- 
form their  services  in  person,"  Mr.  Slocum 
said.  "There  are  more  geographic  con- 
stndnts  on  developing  a  script,  casting  a 
movie  and  discussing  set  designs  than  on 
mAinufacturing  cars,  television  sets  or  cloth- 
ing." 

Hollywood  has  some  buUt-in  economic  ad- 
vantages, too,  when  it  comes  to  playing  on 
the  world  stage.  The  very  size  of  domestic 
market— box-office  receipts  in  the  United 
States  last  year  were  $4.46  billion,  repre- 
senting slightly  more  than  one  billion  ad- 
missions—helps  producers  spread  the  cost  of 
making  a  film  over  a  much  larger  base  than 
producers  whose  home  markets  are  smaller. 
That  means  American  producers,  even  if 
they  never  get  a  dime  from  foreign  markets, 
can  afford  to  spend  more  on  production. 
And  higher  budgets  mean  more  of  the 
things  that  draw  people  to  theaters:  big 
stars,  stunning  sets  and  locations,  special  ef- 
fects and  strong  writing  and  production 
talent. 

American  studios  and  production  compa- 
nies also  have  the  world's  most  extensive 
film  and  televsion  libraries,  which  can  pro- 
vide a  steady  steam  of  revenues  even  If  cur- 
rent projects  flop.  And  major  American  stu- 
dios have  powerful  marketing  and  distribu- 
tion systems  to  get  films  into  theaters  and 
on  the  air  all  over  the  globe. 

"There  are  only  seven  major  film  libraries 
and  studios  in  the  world,"  Mr.  Skase  of 
Qintex  said,  referring  to  the  Walt  Disney 
Company,  Paramount,  MGM/UA.  Warner 
Bros.,  20th  Century-Pox,  Universal  Studios 
and  Columbia  Pictures.  "Because  it  has 
taken  SO  or  60  or  70  years  to  create  those 
companies,  it  is  reasonable  to  assvune  that 
there  won't  be  an  eighth  or  a  ninth  or  a 
tenth." 


For  most  of  the  foreign  companies  that 
have  made  acquisitions  in  Hollywood,  the 
allure  has  been  both  to  find  a  vehicle  for 
participating  in  industrywide  growth  and  to 
own  a  source  of  programming  for  existing 
broadcast  outlets.  That  was  one  reason  why 
Northern  Star  Holdings  Ltd.,  the  parent 
company  of  Australia's  Network  10,  Jointed 
forces  with  the  Westfield  Capital  Corpora- 
tion to  buy  a  controlling  stake  in  Harris  last 
month.  The  price  was  $34.5  million. 

Australia's  Lowy  Family,  which  controls 
Network  lO's  parent,  "decided  we  ought  to 
have  a  base  in  the  U.S.  and  global  entertain- 
ment business."  said  William  A.  Carrick, 
president  of  Network  lO's  United  States  op- 
eration. 

"BuUding  on  the  creative  talents  of  Jon 
Peters  and  Peter  Guber,  we  want  to  build  a 
worldwide  entertainment  business  in  a  ra- 
tional and  measured  way,"  he  said.  More- 
over, he  added:  "If  you're  in  the  television 
business,  you  need  a  steady  supply  of  prod- 
ucts. So  it  makes  an  enormous  amount  of 
sense  to  our  Australian  television  network" 
to  be  linked  with  an  American  program  pro- 
ducer. 

As  part  of  its  deal  to  buy  the  Barris  stake. 
Network  10  will  be  able  to  show  all  of  Bar- 
ris's  movies  and  television  programs,  which 
Mr.  Carrick  said  will  expand  to  include  more 
television  movies  and  mini-series. 

Many  film  makers  can  now  command 
higher,  prices  in  selling  the  international 
rights  to  show  their  movies  on  television. 
The  foreign  markets,  are  growing  even  more 
important  economically  to  makers  of  Ameri- 
can television  programs. 

The  major  American  television  networlis, 
hurt  by  declining  ratings  and  soft  advertis- 
ing demand,  have  been  holding  the  line  on 
the  fees  they  pay  producers  for  program- 
ming, even  though  production  costs  are  up. 
Producers  have  also  heen  hurt  by  weak 
demand  for  reruns,  which  generate  the  real 
money  in  television. 

Increased  revenues  from  abroad  are  allow- 
ing producers  to  reduce  or  eliminate  the 
deficits  they  Incur  from  the  difference  be- 
tween the  cost  of  production  and  what  the 
network  pays  for  the  program.  Some  studios 
now  have  a  policy  of  not  making  shows 
when  foreign  revenues  will  not  cover  all  or 
most  of  the  deficit. 

"It's  a  very  major  part  of  the  decision  to 
make  or  not  make  a  pilot  or  a  series,"  said 
Colin  P.  Davis,  the  president  of  MCA  TV 
International. 

Twentieth  Century-Pox  decided  two  years 
ago  not  to  make  a  series  called  "Rags  to 
Riches"  for  economic  reasons.  New  World 
Television  later  agreed  to  make  the  show 
for  NBC,  largely  because  it  believed  the 
show  had  more  foreign  potenital  than  Fox 
saw.  (The  show  was  later  canceled  by  NBC.) 
Some  industry  executives  see  the  day  ap- 
proaching when  a  show  could  be  made  in 
the  United  States  primarily  for  distribution 
abroad,  with  sales  in  this  country  seondary. 

For  now,  though,  American  tastes  still  call 
the  tune  in  entertainment,  a  situation  that 
is  not  likely  to  change  in  the  near  future. 

"American  culture  is  the  only  true  mass 
world  wide  culture, "  said  Sharon  L  Patrick, 
head  of  the  communications  and  entertain- 
ment practice  at  the  consulting  firm  of 
McKinsey  &  Company. 
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SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  BAILOUT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  EMr.  Owens]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  OWENS  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tion scandal  is  still  very  much  an  im- 
portant item  on  the  agenda  of  the 
decisionmakers  here  in  Washington.  If 
Members  look  at  television  or  listen  to 
the  radio,  they  would  not  believe  it 
was  still  an  item  proceeding  through 
the  decisionmaking  processes. 

I  would  like  to  associate  myself  with 
the  remarlu  of  the  previous  speaker  in 
terms  of  the  tremendous  role  that  the 
media  plays  in  shaping  the  thinking  of 
the  American  people.  Our  culture,  our 
values,  our  thinking  is  shaped  by  the 
media.  The  fact  that  the  television  sta- 
tions choose  not  to  deal  in  any  great 
depth  with  the  savings  and  loan  scan- 
dal is  of  great  concern  to  me.  The  fact 
tion  radio  talk  show  hosts  are  ignoring 
this  matter  of  the  expenditure  of  $157 
billion,  at  a  minimum,  of  the  American 
taxpayers'  money  is  of  no  concern.  It 
does  not  arouse  a  great  deal  of  interest 
and  discussion.  It  is  quite  baffling.  The 
Harris  Poll  shows  that  the  majority  of 
the  American  people  do  know  some- 
thing about  the  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciation scandal.  They  do  not  want 
their  taxes  to  be  spent  for  this  bailout. 
Maybe  the  American  people  really 
know  some  things  that  Congressmen 
do  not  luiow,  because  this  Congress, 
the  process  is  moving  systematically, 
and  in  some  cases  much  too  rapidly. 

The  other  body,  the  Senate,  passed  a 
bill  with  only  3  days  of  debate  and,  of 
course,  it  is  now  in  the  House.  It  has 
gone  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Finan- 
cial Institutions  supervision,  regula- 
tion and  insurance,  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Finance,  and  Urban 
Affairs  has  now  passed  the  President's 
bill  with  amendments,  and  that  has 
now  been  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  who  I  do  not 
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think  are  going  to  spend  that  much 
time  on  it. 

So  we  will  have  it  on  the  floor  of 
Congress  probably  by  the  end  of  this 
month  or  the  first  of  next  month.  Yet 
there  is  very  little  discussion  of  this 
monumental  bill.  This  is  not  just  an- 
other bill.  This  is  a  bill  which  has  an 
authorization  proposed  of  $157  billion. 
I  do  not  think  there  has  been  a  single 
item  in  peacetime,  ever,  to  have  a  price 
tag  of  $157  billion. 

I    am    not   here   because    I    am    a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
or  a  member  of  the  Committee  or  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  I  am 
here  because,  first  of  all,  I  am  a  con- 
cerned taxpayer  and  I  do  not  like  the 
idea  of  $157  billion  of  the  taxpayers' 
money  being  spent  to  bail  out  banks, 
providing  welfare  for  the  banks,  subsi- 
dizing banks,  intervening  in  the  public 
sector.  Never  before  has  there  been  a 
proposal   that   the   public   sector   be 
called  upon  to  bail  out  the  private 
sector,  and  certainly  not  in  such  great 
amount.  I  think  the  Chrysler  bailout 
was  less  than  $2  billion  and  that  was  a 
loan.  That  was  supposed  to  be  repaid, 
and  the  Chrysler  loan  was  repaid.  New 
York  City  was  loaned  money  to  bail 
out  New  York  City  at  the  time  when 
they  had  a  financial  crisis.  That  was  a 
loan  even  though  it  was  to  a  public 
entity,  it  was  a  loan.  New  York  City 
paid  back  the  loan.  Now  we  have  a  sit- 
uation where  more  than  400  savings 
and  loan  banks  have  absconded  with 
the  money,  dissipated  the  money  in 
various  ways.  It  is  just  not  there.  It  is 
gone.  The  taxpayers  are  being  asked 
to  replace  it.  This  is  not  a  loan.  It  is  a 
giveaway.  It  is  a  giveaway  which  will 
involve  generations  to  come.  Not  just 
now,  but  people  to  come;  $157  billion 
bailout  in  obligations  the  President  is 
asking  Members  to  assume,  and  they 
say  much  of  that  will  be  a  matter  of 
bonds  that  will  be  sold  and  they  will 
be  paid  back.  It  is  an  obligation  that 
has   to   be   assimied.   One   thing   we 
know,  the  interest  on  $157  billion  in 
bonds  must  be  paid  by  the  taxpayers. 
What  we  do  not  know  is  how  much  of 
the  principal  will  have  to  be  paid  be- 
cause if  the  savings  and  loan  banks 
continue  to  fail,  they  will  not  be  able 
to  pay  back  any  of  the  money.  If  the 
liquidations    of    the    assets    do    not 
produce  any  revenue,  any  money,  then 
that  money  has  to  be  made  up  by  the 
taxpayer.  We  are  talking  a  minimum 
of  $157  billion,  and  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing, 
and  Urban  Affairs  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  es- 
timates it  might  go  as  high  as  $335  bil- 
lion. 

Are  we  going  to  let  this  proceed  rou- 
tinely? I  am  here  not  only  as  a  con- 
cerned taxpayer,  but  I  am  here,  an 
empty-handed  Congressman.  For  7 
years  I  have  been  here  in  Congress. 
For  7  years  I  have  had  to  go  back  to 
my  constituency  and  tell  them  we 
cannot  do  anything  about  problems 


which  are  most  important  to  the  con- 
stituents, we  cannot  get  help  from  the 
Federal    Government    because    they 
have  a  deficit.  The  deficit  is  a  primary 
preoccupation.  We  must  not  spend  any 
more  money  for  education,  although 
education  is  really  at  the  center  of  the 
Nation's  national  security  effort.  If  we 
do  not  have  educated  people  to  run 
our  complicated  weapon  systems  then 
they  will  blow  up  on  us.  We  will  have 
more  and  more  accidents  like  the  ones 
we  have  been  experiencing.  If  we  do 
not  have  educated  people  to  build  the 
weapon  systems,  the  B-1  bombers  will 
continue  to  fall  out  of  the  sky  the  way 
they  are.  We  will  be  calling  on  new  ap- 
propriations to  help  fix  the  problem  of 
the    B-1    bomber:    $2    bUlion    some 
Member  proposed.  I  think  they  should 
be  junked  because  they  are  obsolete, 
but  we  continue  to  make  the  wrong  de- 
cisions. If  we  do  not  have  more  educat- 
ed  people   in  the   pipeline  at  every 
level,  as  technicians,  mechanics,  scien- 
tists, theoreticians,  the  space  program 
will  continue  to  bog  down  and  have 
tremendous  difficulties. 

So  we  have  been  draining  our  re- 
sources that  are  directed  at  problems 
that  are  critical.  Certainly  education,  I 
serve  on  the  Committee  on  Education 
and   Labor,   I  know  of  some   of  the 
problems  most  of  the  school  systems 
in  this  country  are  either  inadequate 
or  they  are  collapsing  totally.  Our  best 
school  systems  are  inadequate  when 
they    compare    to    international    sys- 
tems, when  they  are  held  up  to  inter- 
national standards.  When  we  compare 
the  performance  of  our  best  students 
in  the  area  of  science  and  biology, 
those  students  do  not  measure  up  to 
students   in   other   industrialized   na- 
tions. A  recent  math  and  science  com- 
parison showed  that  students  in  Korea 
were  at  the  very  top.  Students  in  the 
United  States  were  at  the  very  bottom. 
Only  two  other  coimtries  were  below 
the  United  States.  When  they  make 
comparisons  with  respect  to  geogra- 
phy, we  get  the  same  kind  of  problem. 
Our  students  in  the  best  schools,  our 
best  students  are  not  able  to  meet 
international    competition.    Our    stu- 
dents in  the  worst  schools  are  getting 
absolutely    no    significant    education. 
Students  in  the  worst  schools  get  no 
education  relevant  to  the  modem  soci- 

ctv. 

There  are  systems,  like  the  system  in 
Chicago,  on  the  verge  of  total  collapse. 
There  are  systems  like  the  system  in 
New  York  which  is  a  two-part  system. 
We  have  some  of  the  best  schools  in 
the  Nation,  about  one-quarter  of  our 
schools,  and  the  other  75  percent  are 
in  total  disarray  and  collapse.  States 
must  do  more.  They  are  doing  a  great 
deal.  I  think  our  State  has  been  very 
generous  in  helping.  The  city  govern- 
ment is  taxed  to  the  point  where  it 
will  not  be  able  to  do  much  more  in 
education,  and  like  entities  across  the 
coimtry  like  local  school  boards  across 


the  country,  the  only  way  we  will  get 
help  with  modernizing  our  school  sys- 
tems is  to  look  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  a  tremendous  imput  of  new 
capital  and  new  expenditures. 

We  cannot  have  a  modem  system 
able  to  meet  the  modem  standards 
and  competition  of  this  modem  age 
without  more  help  from  the  Federal 
Govemment  for  education.  The  gov- 
ernment.   Federal   Government,    now 
boasts  that  it  spends  only  6  percent  of 
the  total  expenditure  for  educatioiL 
When  Members  look  at  all  the  expend- 
itures by  the  State  governments  and 
city  governments  and  the  Federal,  our 
Federal  expenditure  is  only  6  percent. 
We  boast  about  that,  and  education  is 
really    a    local    responsibility.    Why 
should  the  Federal  Govemment  get 
involved?  I  think  that  kind  of  thinking 
is  quite  obsolete,  and  only  guarantees 
we  will  have  more  difficulty  in  our 
competitive  area,  competing  in  the  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  area,  and  only 
guarantees  we  wUl  have  more  difficul- 
ty with  the  space  program  and  more 
difficulty  with  military  hardware  also. 
So   instead   of   putting   the   money 
where  it  needs  to  go,  we  are  about  to 
put   $157   billion   into   a   proposition 
which  buys  nothing.  What  do  we  get 
out  of  it?  Nothing.  Even  the  Sergeant 
York  gun,  a  bad  investment,  at  least 
there  was  steel  and  some  metal  that 
could  be  melted  down  when  the  Ser- 
geant York  fiasco  was  over  and  they 
decided  finally  Sergeant  York  was  no 
good,  but  there  was  something  to  see, 
and  some  dreamer's  vision  of  a  better 
weapon. 

What  do  we  have  to  show  after  we 
spend  $157  billion  to  bail  out  the  sav- 
ings and  loan  banks?  What  do  we  have 
to  show?  Absolutely  nothing.  Even  the 
B-1  bomber  was  a  dream  that  went 
bad.  The  MX  missiles  that  are  obso- 
lete, we  can  all  at  least  quarrel  about 
the  wisdom  of  one  weapon  system  or 
another,  and  have  steel  and  hardware, 
that  is  bad  enough  when  there  are  bad 
decisions  made  in  those  areas.  Here  we 
have  a  savings  and  loan  association 
scandal,  the  biggest  rip-off  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Nation,  and  we  will  have 
nothing  to  show.  No  collateral  for  the 
American  people.  This  process  is  going 
forward,  and  the  House,  as  I  said 
before,  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs,  is  all  fin- 
ished up.  It  will  be  coming  to  the  floor 
soon. 


D  1740 
This  will  be  coming  to  the  floor 
soon.  There  are  several  dozen  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  who  have  signed  a 
letter  to  the  Speaker  asking  that  a 
task  force  be  set  up  composed  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce, and  a  few  other  Members  to 
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take  a  hard  look  at  this  bill  and  this 
process,  to  slow  it  down.  We  say  that 
we  do  not  need  to  move  so  rapidly.  We 
do  not  need  a  stampeding  process. 

The  same  Members  have  asked, 
when  this  comes  to  the  floor,  for  a 
minimum  of  10  hours  of  debate.  In  the 
past,  the  more  important  a  bill  is.  the 
less  time  we  have  to  debate  it  on  this 
floor.  We  are  not  so  much  in  need  of 
time;  we  have  not  spent  that  much 
time  on  important  matters  in  this 
House  this  year.  We  have  plenty  of 
time.  We  had  10  hours  of  debate  on 
the  base  closings  bill.  We  should  have 
far  more  time  on  this.  We  should  have 
a  minim<im  of  10  hours  of  debate 
when  we  have  to  face  the  consider- 
ation of  a  $157  billion  authorization. 

Before  we  even  get  to  the  floor, 
where  is  the  discussion?  We  should 
have  far  more  discussion  talcing  place. 
As  I  said  before,  the  television  and  the 
radio  have  not  discussed  it  fully,  but 
even  here  in  Washington,  where  is  the 
public  debate?  Where  are  the  conserv- 
atives on  this  very  important  issue 
with  respect  to  an  intervention  by  the 
Government  into  the  private  sector? 

The  Grovemment  is  being  asked  to 
pour  in  enormous  amounts  of  money 
to  bail  out  the  private  sector.  Where 
are  the  conservatives?  Where  are  the 
experts  at  the  Heritage  Foundation 
and  the  Broolungs  Institute  and  the 
Hoover  Institute?  Where  are  the  lais- 
sez  faire  economists?  Where  are  all  the 
economists  who  insist  that  the  best 
thing  to  do  with  the  economy  is  to 
leave  private  industry  alone  and  not 
touch  it?  Where  are  all  the  people, 
now  that  we  are  about  to  pour  in  $157 
billion  of  the  taxpayers'  money  to  bail 
out  the  private  sector,  to  subsidize  the 
banking  industry?  Where  are  all  the 
people  who  call  for  laissez  faire  eco- 
nomics? 

When  it  looks  like  we  are  going  to 
have  socialism  through  the  back  door, 
it  seems  we  are  always  worried  about 
socialized  health  care  and  other  forms 
of  socialism,  but  here  we  come 
through  the  back  door,  in  the  hall- 
mark, the  palaces,  the  tower  of  cap- 
italism, and  through  the  banks  we  are 
going  to  start  socialism,  we  are  going 
to  have  a  national  banking  system  but- 
tressing the  banks  with  taxpayers' 
money. 

Where  is  the  debate  on  this?  Where 
is  the  discussion?  I  would  like  to  hear 
an  explanation  from  people  who  luiow 
about  business  and  who  luiow  more 
about  economics  on  what  we  are  doing 
and  where  this  is  going  to  go. 

Are  we  going  to  eventuaUy  end  up  in 
a  situation  where  many  of  the  corpo- 
rations that  were  discussed  by  the  pre- 
vious speaker,  corporations  that  are 
being  bought  by  foreign  governments, 
at  some  point  will  be  bought  back?  Are 
we  going  to  be  here  in  the  House  with 
a  bill  proposing  to  buy  them  back?  Are 
we  going  to  buy  them  back  from  the 


foreign  governments  because  it  is  our 
patriotic  duty  to  do  it? 

Where  is  this  intervention  into  the 
private  sector  going?  Where  are  the 
authors  of  Gramm-Rudman-HoUings 
with  respect  to  the  fact  that  this  bill 
that  is  proposed  of  $157  billion  is 
going  to  be  discussed  and  negotiated 
without  any  consideration  of  this 
year's  budget? 

They  say  it  is  off  budget,  so  being 
off  budget,  we  do  not  have  to  discuss 
it.  Being  off  budget  implies  that  it  is 
going  to  come  from  some  part  of  the 
money  that  is  not  in  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury. But  it  all  comes  from  the  U.S. 
Treasury,  it  all  comes  from  the  pock- 
ets of  taxpayers.  How  can  we  not  dis- 
cuss a  $157  billion  commitment  in  the 
budget  process? 

Do  we  have  some  guarantee,  or  do 
we  have  some  honest  discussion  about 
the  impact  of  this  year's  budget,  the 
budget  that  become  effective  on  Octo- 
ber 1,  or  are  we  going  to  have  to  pay 
interest  on  the  bonds  that  are  sold 
that  early?  Certainly  by  next  year, 
when  we  consider  the  budget  for  the 
next  fiscal  year,  we  are  going  to  have 
to  discuss  at  least  the  impact  of  the  in- 
terest payments.  But  there  is  no  dis- 
cussion because  it  is  going  to  be  off 
budget. 

How  are  we  going  to  deal  with 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings,  seeking  to 
put  some  kind  of  parameters  or  con- 
trols on  spending?  How  do  we  deal 
with  that  when  we  have  a  $157  billion 
obligation  and  they  call  it  off  budget? 
Do  they  have  a  new  lund  of  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  to  apply  off  budget? 
What  is  the  impact  of  this  expendi- 
ture? 

As  we  talk  about  the  interest  costs 
or  some  of  the  principal  that  will  have 
to  be  absorbed  as  our  plans  go  awry 
and  we  do  not  see  the  money  being 
generated  in  any  other  way,  is  that 
going  to  come  into  the  process  and  be 
applied  against  all  the  nondefense  ex- 
penditures? When  we  get  cuts  in  the 
fall,  are  we  going  to  do  as  we  do  now 
with  defense  on  one  side  and  nonde- 
fense on  the  other  side  so  that  each 
one  has  to  take  a  cut  of  50  percent? 
The  defense  side  seldom  takes  the 
same  cut,  but  let  us  assmne  we  have  a 
50-percent  cut  in  the  nondefense  pro- 
grams: will  the  S&L  programs  be 
thrown  in  with  the  nondefense  pro- 
grams so  that  the  cut  on  all  other  ex- 
isting programs,  nondefense  programs, 
is  going  to  have  to  be  greater  to  com- 
pensate for  about  $4  billion  in  interest 
costs  per  year  that  the  S&Ls  will  take? 

Are  we  ready  to  close  down  Wash- 
ington? Are  there  no  more  decisions 
Congressmen  can  make  after  we  make 
this  kind  of  obligation?  We  proceed 
with  this  bill  as  if  it  was  just  another 
bill  and  yet  it  will  set  the  parameters 
for  everything  we  do  that  is  important 
in  the  next  4  years  at  least,  probably 
within  the  next  10  years.  To  take  a 
$157  billion  hit,  to  have  the  process 


endure  that  Icind  of  absorbtion  of  a 
new  obligation  of  that  kind  means 
that  there  will  be  no  money  for  new 
initiatives.  If  the  President  wants  to 
be  the  education  president,  as  he  says, 
where  will  he  get  the  money  for  new 
initiatives  in  education?  Certainly  he 
did  not  propose  any  new  funding  for 
education  this  year. 

Once  we  have  had  the  impact  of  the 
scandal,  once  we  have  seen  the  impact 
of  the  savings  and  loan  association  bill 
out  here,  there  will  be  no  money  for 
education  initiatives  or  any  other  kind 
of  initiatives  unless  we  make  drastic 
cuts  somewhere  else.  Even  if  we  are 
able  to  make  cuts  in  defense  as  a 
result  of  the  thaw  in  the  cold  war,  as  a 
result  of  our  common  sense  beginning 
to  prevail  over  the  nonsense  that  has 
prevailed  in  decisionmaking  about 
overseas  bases,  with  $150  billion 
having  been  spent  on  overseas  bases, 
we  have  to  remember  that  most  of 
those  bases  are  located  in  Japan  and 
Germany.  Germany  and  Japan  are  our 
competitors  in  the  commercial  sector. 

As  the  previous  speaker  said,  large 
amounts  of  our  country  are  being 
bought  up  by  the  Japanese.  They  have 
the  money  partially  because  we  are 
paying  for  their  defense.  We  have 
been  doing  this  for  quite  a  while.  Any 
sophomore  in  high  school  can  demon- 
strate the  stupidity  of  continuing  to 
pay  for  the  defense  of  German  and 
Japan  while  they  are  competing  with 
us  in  the  commercial  sector. 

D  1750 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  go  on 
doing  it.  Somebody  is  making  a  lot  of 
money  out  of  it  somewhere.  I  do  not 
know  where  or  how,  but  we  are  locked 
into  it,  not  by  some  kind  of  animal  in- 
stinct. There  must  be  something  in  it 
somewhere  for  somebody.  I  carmot  un- 
derstand it.  but  it  continues  to  go  on. 

If  we  decide  to  come  to  our  senses, 
and  we  stop  spending  that  $150  billion 
unnecessarily  and  save  money  in  the 
defense  area,  is  that  money  going  to 
be  available  to  put  into  new  initiatives 
in  education?  To  make  a  better  deal 
for  catastrophic  health  care  for  senior 
citizens?  Is  it  going  to  be  available  to 
take  care  of  women,  infants,  and  chil- 
dren's programs?  Is  it  going  to  be 
available  to  increase  the  amount  of 
money  we  spend  on  Head  Start?  Or 
are  we  going  to  have  to  take  any  sav- 
ings made  in  the  defense  sector  and 
move  them  over  to  cover  the  costs  of 
the  saving  and  loans  bailout? 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  critical  ques- 
tions, and  nobody  wants  to  duscuss 
them.  Well,  where  are  the  conserv- 
atives? Now  is  the  chance  for  the  con- 
servatives to  come  to  the  aid  of  their 
country  it  seems  to  me  and  defend  us 
from  this  intervention  which  is  so 
costly. 

This  is  a  very  costly  intervention.  In 
the  7  years  that  I  have  been  here  I 
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have  heard  a  lot  about  big  spenders, 
about  big  spending.  Here  is  the  biggest 
spender  of  all.  The  President  is  the 
biggest  spender  of  all  in  proposing  this 
$157  bUlion  bailout.  The  biggest  piece 
of  spending  that  is  taking  place  yet, 
and  where  are  the  budget  study 
groups  and  all  the  people  who  worry 
so  much  about  extra  pennies  going 
into  school  lunches?  Where  are  the 
people  who  debate  endlessly  about 
having  cuts  on  welfare  programs  and 
welfare  reform,  where  you  squeeze 
people  down  to  the  point  where  they 
can  barely  survive?  Where  are  all 
those  people  now  that  we  are  about  to 
give  welfare  to  the  banks  to  the  tune 
of  $157  billion? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  important 
to  note  that  this  is  a  very  complicated 
subject.  It  is  a  very  complicated  enter- 
prise. It  is  easier  to  confuse  people, 
and  part  of  the  problem  may  be  that 
our  people  are  confused  to  the  point 
where  they  do  not  ask  their  Congress- 
men any  questions,  so  we  do  not 
bother  to  bother  ourselves  about  the 
situation. 

There  have  been  some  developments 
which  throw  some  light  on  what  is 
going  on,  and  I  would  like  to  share 
some  of  that  tonight.  I  think  that  it  is 
very  important  that  several  dozen 
Members  are  studying  the  situation 
closely.  These  are  the  persons.  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  who  have  called  for  a 
discussion  in  the  Democratic  Caucus. 
They  have  also  called  for  the  task 
force  to  be  set  up  which  goes  across 
committees.  These  same  Members 
have  called  for  a  minimimi  of  10  hours 
of  debate  when  the  bill  comes  to  the 
floor.  I  think  that  is  important. 

I  think  it  is  important  also  that 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Finance  and  Urban  Affairs,  like 
the  chairman  himself,  have  issued 
statements  showing  that  they  have 
great  disagreement  with  the  estimates 
that  are  being  made  by  the  President. 
Whereas  the  President's  bill  estimates 
the  total  obligation  to  be  about  $157 
billion,  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Gonzalez]  estimates  that  it  may 
be  closer  to  $335  billion. 

Another  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs, the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  LaPalce],  recently  issued  a  report 
which  throws  a  great  deal  of  light  on 
the  subject.  This  is  as  a  result  of  delib- 
erations in  the  subcommittee  and, 
later  on,  his  participation  in  the  proc- 
ess of  the  markup  at  the  committee 
level. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
LaFalce]  states  that:  "We  are  losing 
sight  of  what  should  be  some  of  our 
prlmary  goals  in  this  legislation,  and 
those  goals  are  to  minimize  the  tax- 
payer costs  and  to  insure  an  equitable 
sharing  of  the  burden.  Judged  by 
these  two  standards  the  President's 


plan  simply  does  not  measure  up.  The 
cost  estimates  in  the  President's  plan," 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
LaPalce]  says,  "the  cost  estimates  for 
necessary  case  resolutions  are  decep- 
tively low." 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
LaFalce]  explains  that.  "While  the  ad- 
ministration maintains  that  the  cost 
of  its  plan  will  be  approximately  $90 
billion  at  that  time,  now  it's  157,  and 
the  analysis  of  the  Banking  Commit- 
tee staff  indicates  that  the  total  cost 
before  subtracting  the  estimated  reve- 
nues will  be  approximately  $335  bil- 
lion including  the  costs  of  the  financ- 
ing of  corporation  bonds.  Federal  sav- 
ings and  loan  corporation  notes,  assist- 
ance agreement  guarantees,  future  as- 
sistance, and  purchase  of  zero  coupon 
bonds." 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
LaFalce]  argued  that  the  administra- 
tion has  not  added  into  its  pictiu-e;  the 
picture  of  the  cost  interest,  interest 
that  will  accrue  over  time  on  the  addi- 
tional debt  that  Is  being  incurred.  Ad- 
ditionally, the  U.S.  taxpayer  is  the  ul- 
timate backstop  for  costs  associated 
with  all  of  the  past  deals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  were  great  deals 
made  in  1988,  and  the  costs  for  all  of 
those  deals  the  U.S.  taxpayer  will  have 
to  take  care  of.  The  Bank  Board  ac- 
knowledge in  1988  that  there  were  515 
insolvent  thrifts.  Losses  they  acknowl- 
edged at  that  time  total  $22  billion. 
Private  economists  estimated  that  it 
was  about  $60  billion.  As  the  Bank 
Board  raised  its  losses,  of  course  we 
knew  that  the  losses  were  even  great- 
er. At  the  year  end  in  1988  there  was  a 
flurry  of  deals  where  financiers  and 
Wall  Street  investment  bankers  were 
given  sweetheart  deals  and  giveaways. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  Bank  Board, 
its  proposed  liquidations  and  sellof  f  of 
these  institutions,  will  obligate  us  to 
the  tune  of  $40  billion  in  future  pay- 
ments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  payments  must 
also  be  figured  into  the  cost,  which  is 
what  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  LaFalce]  is  saying.  To  continue 
with  the  statement  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  LaFalce]: 

"The  bonding  mechanism  that  the 
President  has  proposed  is  both  fiscally 
irresponsible  and  morally  reprehensi- 
ble." There  are  the  words  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  LaFalce], 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Finance  and  Urban  Affairs.  "The 
bonding  mechanism  is  both  fiscally  ir- 
responsible and  morally  reprehensible 
and  will  significantly  increase  the  cost 
to  the  American  taxpayers." 

What  is  he  saying?  He  is  saying  that 
the  President  and  the  Congress  are 
passing  the  costs  on  to  our  children 
and  granchildren,  and  in  the  process 
they  are  crafting  a  plan  with  far 
higher  costs  than  would  otherwise  be 
necessary.  Essentially  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  LaFalce]  said 


that  Congress,  and  the  President  have 
decided  to  use  bonding  to  cover  the 
cost  of  present  and  past  expenditures 
even  though  the  difference  in  costs  be- 
tween direct  appropriations  and  bond- 
ing would  amoimt  to  as  much  as  $150 
billion  over  30  years. 

Translated  into  lay  English  what  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  La- 
Falce] is  saying  is  that,  if  we  were  to 
go  ahead  this  year  and  next  year  and 
take  the  responsibility,  put  the  obliga- 
tion on  the  budget,  raise  taxes  to  pay 
for  it,  pay  it  off,  we  can  save  $150  bil- 
lion over  a  period  of  30  years. 

To  continue  with  the  statement  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
LaFalce]: 

"Point  three:  The  taxpayer  contribu- 
tion is  significantly  understated  in  the 
President's  plan.  Taxpayer  contribu- 
tions, significantly  understated.  The 
industry  contribution  is  overstated, 
and  other  legitimate  sources  of 
income,  such  as  the  States,  are  not 
taxed." 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
LaFalce]  charged  that  the  plan  is 
based  on  the  idea  that  healthy  thrifts 
will  remain  healthy  and  be  able  to 
refund  the  FSLIC,  the  Federal  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation, 
but  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  LaFalce]  says  that  a  few  of  these 
institutions  may  make  it.  F^irther,  he 
adds  that,  if  interest  rates  are  higher 
than  the  Bush  administration  now 
projects,  our  deposit  growth  in  the 
S&Ls  is  lower.  The  taxpayer  will  fill  in 
the  void.  Greater  cost  to  the  taxpayer. 

Point  four  from  Mr.  LaFalce's  state- 
ment: 

"Efforts  to  draw  in  private  capital  to 
help  minimize  the  resort  to  taxpayer 
funds  are  inadequate.  The  President  is 
not  calling  upon  the  private  sector  to 
bail  out  its  own  colleagues.  The  Presi- 
dent Is  not  calling  on  the  private 
sector  to  keep  capitalism  healthy.  He's 
not  saying  that  we  want  to  avoid  so- 
cialism of  the  banking  industry.  He's 
not  building  into  this  plan  incentives 
or  some  kind  of  mandates  and  obliga- 
tions for  private  industry  to  take  care 
of  the  problem." 

After  arguing  for  years  against  ac- 
counting gimmicks  and  sleight  of  hand 
capital  standards,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  LaFalce]  said,  "The 
President  is  now  in  the  anonymous  po- 
sition of  warning  that  we  caimot  wipe 
the  slate  completely  clean  in  one  quick 
blow  without  doing  urmecessary 
damage  to  viable  institutions  and  in- 
creasing taxpayer  costs." 

He  is  saying  we  cannot  wipe  the 
slate  clean  in  one  quick  blow  without 
doing  unnecessary  damage.  If  we  wipe 
the  slate  clean  in  one  or  two  quick 
blows,  we  will  eliminate  a  large  part  of 
the  costs  for  the  taxpayers. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
LaFalce]  also  adds  that  it  was  primari- 
ly  State-chartered    institutions    with 
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broad  powers  and  lack  of  supervision  banks  hire  people  who  do  not  know  over  the  transaction,  the  title  search 

that  caused  this  crisis.  Under  the  dual  how  to  keep  books?  Banks  do  not  hire  companies,  everybody  along  the  way 

banking  system  the  gentleman  from  people  who  do  not  know  how  to  keep  was  in  on  the  deal  and  many  of  them 

New  York  [Mr.  LaFalce]  insisted  that  books.  You  do  not  get  into  a  bank  knew    that    they    were    doing    things 

States  should  have  obligations  as  well  unless  you  know  how  to  keep  books,  wrong,   but  as  long  as  the  ultimate 

as  rights.  Banks  do  not  hire  accountants  who  do  product  was  going  to  be  the  produc- 

_  -„--  not  know  how  to  do  accounting.  tion  of  a  large  amount  of  money  to 

^  ^''""  If  the  books  are  kept  in  a  sloppy  cover  the  deal,  the  ultimate  product 

The  whole  issue  of  State  responsibil-  manner,  if  the  books  and  records  are  was   the  savings  and   loan   that   was 

ity  is  one  that  also  is  not  being  dis-  inadequate,  it  is  because  somebody  has  going   to   make   the   loan,   everybody 

cussed  and  should  be  put  on  the  table  prepared   that  setup.   They   have  al-  chimed  in.  They  got  their  cut,  and  not 

in  fairness  to  the  American  people.  lowed  it  to  happen  in  order  to  cover  up  only  Mr.  Faulkner  became  a  multimil- 

One  article  that  appeared  in  USA  something.  lionaire,  a  lot  of  other  people  became 

Today  on  Wednesday,  May  3d,  is  enti-  So   the   assumption   is   whenever   a  millionaires. 

tied,  "S&L  Bailout:  Money  Goes  Prom  bank  goes  bad,  whenever  a  bank  fails,  jf  ygy  reid  the  New  York  Times  ar- 

the  Rust  Belt  to  the  Sun  Belt."  It  is  a  the  first  assumption  should  be  that  in-  (.jpjg  jjy  -^^  p^^j^  Pusig  and  how  they 

very  short  item.  I  am  going  to  read  the  competence  and  fraud  are  the  same,  turned  it  over  how  they  used  their  in- 

item,  but  I  will  ask  that  it  appear  in  The  first  assumption  should  be  that  fjuence     and    then    when    they    had 

the  Record.  investigations  should  go  forward.  ^^^^^^  '^^^  savings  and  loan  associa- 

[Prom  USA  Today.  May  3. 1989]  The  firet  assumption  should  be  that  ^j^^  dry,  they  used  the  connections 

S*L  Bailout:  MoNFY  Goes  PROM  Rust  BELT  the  bank  as  an  institution  is  guilty  ^^^^  savings  and  loan  associations  in 

TO  Sun  Belt  untU  proven  innocent.  other  parts  of  the  country  to  pull  in 

Northern  taxpayers  will  foot  most  of  the  The  firet  assumption  should  be  to  go  ^^^^  ^^^^^     ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^       ^^^ 

more  than  $100  bUlion  bill  for  the  nations  in  and  as  you  look J^or  the  f ra^^^^^  ^           ^^^^ 

savings  and  loan  bailout,  although  most  fail-  for  the  crookedness,  as  you  put  the  ^..^.'^  .v,_„   -_^  _,.„  .»,„   „„_„   ., 

tag  S&Ls  are  in  the  Southwest.  pressure  on,  you  might  find  it  possible  ^.f  .,   ®      ^^  ^^^^  ^"^  ^^^  °^ 

Thirty-six  sUtes  and  the  District  of  Co-  to  recover  a  much  greater  percentage  tneir  laiiure.                           ,  *v.-   .    », 
lumbia  wUl  pay  more  than  they  take  In  of  the  money  ^'  ^°^  ■"^*°  '"^  article,  I  thmk  Mr. 
from  the  bailout,  while  14  states  wUl  receive  people     do     not     understand     how  ^^^^^  ^  *  '^^^^  clear  writer.  He  makes 
"?^J^.*n,^^t^^«„„  R.it  will  .„K,idi».  honest,  forthright  bankers  in  savings  f  ^ery  complicated  process  clear  to  a 
This  means  the  Rust  Belt  will  subsidize  .           assooiations  which  arp  iKsiial-  layman,  and  you  have  some  better  un- 
the  Sun  Belt.  The  per-capita  cost  for  Con-  and  loan  associations,  which  are  usual-  ^erstandine  whv  this  was  not  a  orob- 
necticut    for  example    wUl  be  $479    while  IV  situated  m  communities  where  they  oerstanaing  wny  mis  was  noi  a  proo 
New  Mexico  wiu  receive  $2,728  per  iierson.  have  some  connection  with  the  local  lem  created  by  incompetence,  not  a 
Washington.  D.C..  will  lose  $471  per  person,  people,  they  are  upstanding  citizens.  Problem  created  by  simple  people  who 
and  Arkansas  will  gain  $2,357  per  person.  at  least  they  seem  so,  they  do  not  un-  8ot  overwhelmed  by  the  collapse  of 
How  much  some  states  will  gain  or  lose:  derstand  how  we  can  have  this  massive  'he  oil  economy.  It  is  a  problem  cre- 
Biggest  winners:                                 Biiiioru  fraud   this  massive  thievery.  They  do  *'^^  hy  cold-blooded  calculating  rack- 
Texas $31.0  not  understand  what  I  mean  when  I  eteers.  Racketeering  enterprises  have 

^^?f??;™ 5  n  say  we  are  faced  with  a  phenomenon  produced  this  crisis. 

Loid^aM     2  8  where  we  have  a  network  of  racketeer-  So  I  think  the  article,  which  I  will 

Arizona !!!!!"!"!"!""!!!""!!"!!!!"!!!!!!!!.       2.5  Ing  enterprises,  a  network  of  racket-  not  submit  for  the  Record,  I  will  just 

The    money    wiU    flow    into    their  Bering   enterprises    that    rip    off    the  repeat  that  ^  the  New  York  Times 

States  to  bail  out  their  banks.  American  people.  They  use  the  fact  Sunday  magazine  of  AprU  23,   1989. 

„,__--.,---_.                                   „^,„  that   the   taxpayers'   deposits   up   to  The  title  of  the  article  is  "Fast  Money 

(^orrda                                            $7  6  $100,000  per  person  per  institution  are  and  Fraud,  Bloated  Deals  on  Condo 

New  York;;;!!""";!™!;;!!;;;!!;;;;;;;!;."!.";;!;;        6;4  guaranteed  by  the  Government.  They  Corridor  Wreck  a  Dallas  Savings  and 

Biichigan „ 3.2  use   that   fact.   They   abuse   it.   They  Loan  Association." 

Pennsylvania 3.2  misuse  it  and  they  rip  off  the  Ameri-  As  I  said  before,  in  closing,  this  is  a 

O^Wo 3.1  gjuj  people,  a  network  of  racketeering  monumental  bill.  There  is  nothing  like 

Source:  Cleveland  Bute  University.  enterprises.  it  in   the   hlstory  of  the  country.   I 

Now,  these  poor  depressed  Rust  Belt  If  you  read  the  New  York  Times,  we  think  Teapot  Dome,   the  Watergate 

States  are  going  to  be  forced  to  bail  should  be  grateful  for  the  New  York  and  a  number  other  scandals  are  small 

out  the  Sun  Belt  States,  just  one  other  Times    Sunday    Magazine.    April    23.  stuff  when  you  compare  them  with 

interesting  phenomenon  taking  place  1989,  there  is  an  article  by  Alan  Pusig.  what  is  involved  here, 

from  this  historical  bailout.  Alan  Pusig  was  a  star  reporter  at  the  We  are  assuming  obligations  which 

I  think  it  is  also  hard  for  people  to  Dallas  Morning  News.  The  title  of  the  will  go  on  and  on  for  a  long  time.  We 

comprehend  what  happened  when  we  article   is   "Fast   Money   and   Fraud,  are  spending  tremendous  amoimts  of 

had  our  leaders  continuing  to  insist  Bloated    £)eals    on    Condo    Corridor  money,  interjecting  them  into  the  pri- 

that  this  is  not  a  matter  of  thievery.  Wreck  a  Dallas  Savings  and  Loan  As-  vate    sector,    taking    them,    literally 

In  most  cases  people  did  not  steal  the  sociation."  highjacking    the    taxpayers,    because 

money.  These  are  leaders  who  made  If  you  read  this,  you  will  see  how  it  the   taxpayers   have   nothing   to  say 

those  statements.  was  done  in  one  place.  You  can  see  about  this,  taking  the  money  away 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  analy-  how  a  house  painter,  a  man  named  from  them  and  putting  it  into  the 

ses  that  show  that  in  80  percent  of  the  D.L.  Faulkner,  a  former  house  painter,  hands  of  bankers  who  have  not  been 

failing  banks,  fraud  is  the  problem,  in  the  article  it  says  he  could  barely  made  to  pay. 

Fraud  is  the  major  problem  in  80  per-  read  and  write,  but  he  understood  one  If  you  had  greater  prosecution,  all 

cent  of  the  failing  banks.  thing.  If  you  get  control  of  the  deci-  those  owners  of  the  savings  and  loan 

Why  do  we  keep  insisting  that  there  sionmaking  in  a  savings  and  loan  asso-  associations,  all  the   people   involved 

are  no  crooked  deals  involved  here?  elation  with  millions  of  dollars,  then  would  be  put  on  the  spot  and  forced  to 

Why  do  we  keep  insisting  that  book-  you  can  use  that  control  to  become  a  make  good,  and  the  revelations  would 

keeping   errors   and   sloppy    manage-  multimillionaire,    and    Mr.    Faulkner  reveal  who  the  guilty  parties  are,  we 

ment  could  result  in  a  situation  where  became  a  multimillionaire.  could  sue  and  get  some  of  the  money 

billions  and  billions  of  dollars  are  lost?  In  the  process,  many  people  were  in-  back.  If  we  had  greater  investigations 

Why  do  we  insult  the  intelligence  of  volved,  those  who  estimated  the  land  and    prosecution,   we   could   pinpoint 

the  American  people  by  saying  that  at  too  high  a  cost,  those  who  presided  where    the    independent    accounting 
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agencies  went  wrong.  You  could  pin- 
point where  the  local  accounting  agen- 
cies or  the  staff  went  wrong.  You 
could  pinpoint  guilt  and  force  many  of 
the  people  to  pay  back  large  simis  of 
money,  either  through  a  civil  suit 
process  or  a  criminal  prosecution  proc- 
ess, and  more  money  could  be  recov- 
ered. 

Certainly  if  you  read  the  article  in 
the  New  York  Times  Sunday  maga- 
zine, you  will  understand  that  poor 
people,  the  average  American  taxpay- 
er was  not  in  on  the  deal.  They  were 
not  part  of  the  criminal  conspiracy. 

D  1810 

They  were  not  part  of  the  racketeer- 
ing enterprise.  There  are  people  and 
groups  that  can  be  identified  as 
groups.  Accountants  ought  to  be  made 
to  pay  more;  independent  accountants 
involved  should  be  make  to  pay  some 
part  of  this  cost;  as  groups,  the  real 
estate  dealers,  as  groups,  the  title 
search  people,  the  people  who  gave 
the  land  estimates,  the  condo  builders, 
and  there  are  whole  grouixs  of  people 
who  still  have  millions  of  dollars  as  a 
result  of  what  they  made  out  of  these 
racketeering  enterprises,  and  they 
should  be  made  to  pay. 

As  we  go  forward  and  this  bill  is 
brought  to  the  floor  of  the  House,  I 
hope  that  the  debate  will  be  enlarged. 
I  hope  that  the  conservatives  will  con- 
sider their  responsibility  to  explain 
their  position.  I  hope  that  the  authors 
of  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  will  come 
and  explain  to  us  what  the  impact  of 
this  bill  will  be  on  their  basic  ap- 
proach and  philosophy,  what  they 
intend  to  do  about  the  off-budget 
item,  the  $157  billion  cost,  and  I  hope 
that  most  of  all  the  American  people 
will  have  the  help  of  radio  and  televi- 
sion to  fully  throw  the  spotlight  on 
this  monumental  obligation  of  their 
taxpayer  money. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  we  will  not 
be  a  part  here  in  Washington  of  con- 
tinuing an  enterprise  which  has  a 
great  question  mark  over  it,  an  enter- 
prise a  large  part  of  which  I  consider 
to  be  a  racketeering  enterprise.  We 
want  no  part  of  it.  We  must  throw 
light  on  it.  We  must  have  the  maxi- 
mum debate  here  in  Congress. 


(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Torres)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Pease,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Engel,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Anitunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Owens  of  New  York,  for  60  min- 
utes, on  May  15,  16,  17,  and  18. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  sig- 
nature to  an  enrolled  joint  resolution 
of  the  Senate  of  the  following  title: 

S.J.  Res.  68.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  month  of  May  1989,  as  "Trauma  Aware- 
ness Month." 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gallegly)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Crane. 

Mr.  YoxTNG  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  McDade. 

Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Vermont. 

Mr.  Porter. 

Mr.  BUECHNER. 

Mr.  Whittaker. 

Mr.  HoRTON. 

Mr.  Duncan. 

Mr.  McEwEN. 

Mr.  Gradison. 

Mr.  Marlenee. 

Mr.  Barton  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Frenzel. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Torres)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  BoNiOR. 

Mr.  Fascell. 

Mr.  Mazzoli. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Dellitms. 

Mr.  Coleman  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Rangel  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Stallings. 

Mr.  Matsui  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  Schroeder. 

Mr.  Tallon. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  LaPalce. 

Mr.  Skelton. 

Mr.  Mavroules. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gallegly)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Inhofe,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Horton,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Schut.  for  15  minutes,  on  May 
11. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

A  joint  resolution  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title  was  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and,  under  the  rule,  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  65.  Joint  resolution  designating 
June  12,  1989,  as  "Axme  Prank  Day,"  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  C:ivU  Service. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  OWENS  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  Hoiise  do 
now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  6  o'clock  and  11  minutes 
p.m.)  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow, Thursday,  May  11,  1989,  at  10 
a.m. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined 
and  found  truly  enrolled  a  joint  reso- 
lution of  the  House  of  the  following 
title,  which  was  thereupon  signed  by 
the  Speaker 

H.R.  Res.  135.  Joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate the  week  beginning  May  7,  1989,  as 
"National  Correctional  Officers  Week." 


OATH       OF       OFFICE— MEMBERS, 
RESIDENT  COMMISSIONER, 

AND  DELEGATES 
The  oath  of  office  required  by  the 
sixth  article  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  as  provided  by  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  act  of  May  13,  1984  (23 
Stat.  22),  to  be  administered  to  Mem- 
bers, Resident  Commissioner,  and  Del- 
egates of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  text  of  which  is  carried  in  5 
U.S.C.  3331: 

"I,  Craig  Thomas,  do  solemnly 
swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  will  sup- 
port and  defend  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  against  all  en- 
emies, foreign  and  domestic;  that  I 
will  bear  true  faith  and  allegiance 
to  the  same;  that  I  take  this  obli- 
gation freely,  without  any  mental 
reservation  or  purpose  of  evtision; 
and  that  I  will  well  and  faithfuUy 
discharge  the  duties  of  the  office 
on  which  I  am  about  to  enter.  So 
help  me  God." 
has  been  subscribed  to  in  person  and 
filed  in  duplicate  with  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  the  fol- 
lowing   Members,    Resident    Commis- 
sioner, and  Delegates  of  the  101st  Con- 
gress, pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  2 
U.S.C.  25: 

Hon.  Craig  Thomas,  At-large,  Wyo- 
ming. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1150.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting 
amendments  to  the  requests  for  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  Defense— Mili- 
tary for  fiscal  year  1990.  pursuant  to  31 
U.S.C.  1107  (H.  Doc.  No.  101-63):  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  ordered 
to  be  printed. 

1151.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  trans- 
mitting the  cumulative  report  on  rescissions 
and  deferrals  of  budget  authority  as  of  May 
1.  1989.  pursuant  to  2  U.S.C.  685(e)  (H.  Doc. 
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No.  101-fl4):  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

1153.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
the  Army's  proposed  letter(s)  of  offer  and 
acceptance  [LOAl  to  Bahrain  for  defense 
articles  estimated  to  cost  $50  million  or 
more,  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  118;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1153.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  of  Legisla- 
tive Affairs.  Department  of  the  Navy,  trans- 
mitting notification  that  the  Department 
Intends  to  offer  for  lease  a  naval  vessel  to 
the  Government  of  Mexico;  pursuant  to  10 
D.S.C.  7307(bM2):  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

1154.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  a  copy  of  final  regula- 
tions— fund  for  the  improvement  and 
reform  of  schools  and  teaching,  pursuant  to 
20  n.S.C.  1232(dHl);  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

1155.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
the  Department  of  the  Air  Force's  proposed 
letter(s)  of  offer  and  acceptance  [IX>A]  to 
Saudi  Arabia  for  defense  articles  and  serv- 
ices estimated  to  cost  $200  million  (Trans- 
mittal No.  89-14);  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C. 
2T76(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

1156.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
the  Department  of  the  Army's  proposed 
letter<s)  of  offer  and  acceptance  [LOA]  to 
Bahrain  for  defense  articles  and  services  es- 
timated to  cost  $93  million  (Transmittal  No. 
89-12),  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  2776(b):  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1157.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
the  Department  of  the  Air  Force's  proposed 
letter(s)  of  offer  and  acceptance  [LOAl  to 
Saudi  Arabia  for  defense  articles  and  serv- 
ices estimated  to  cost  $300  million  (Trans- 
mittal No.  89-15),  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C. 
2776(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

1158.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
the  Department  of  the  Army's  proposed 
letter<s)  of  offer  and  acceptance  [LOA]  to 
Egypt  for  defense  articles  and  services  esti- 
mated to  cost  $51  million  (Transmittal  No. 
8»-16).  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  2776(b);  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1159.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
the  Department  of  the  Navy's  proposed 
letter(s)  of  offer  and  acceptance  [LOA]  to 
the  Coordination  Council  for  North  Ameri- 
can Affairs  for  defense  articles  and  services 
estimated  to  cost  $44  million  (Transmittal 
No.  89-13),  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  2776(b):  to 
the  C(»unittee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1160.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
the  Department  of  the  Navy's  proposed 
letter<8)  of  offer  and  acceptance  [LOA]  to 
Pakistan  for  defense  articles  and  services  es- 
timated to  cost  $14  million  or  more  (Trans- 
mittal No.  89-17).  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C. 
2776(b):  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

1161.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
nvort  on  development  since  the  last  report 
of  November  9.  1988,  concerning  the  nation- 
al emergency  with  respect  to  Nicaragua. 
pursuant  to  50  VS.C.  1641(c)  and  1703(c) 
(H.  Doc.  No.  101-62);  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

1162.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 


islation to  amend  section  18  of  the  Export 
Administration  Act  of  1979,  as  amended,  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1990,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  1110;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1163.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral, transmitting  a  report,  "Actions  Needed 
to  Correct  ADP  Internal  Control  Weakness- 
es" (GAO/IMTEC-89-11):  pursuant  to  31 
U.S.C.  3512(c)(3);  to  the  Conmiittee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

1164.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Inte- 
rior, transmitting  a  copy  of  the  onshore  oil 
and  gas  leasing  report,  fiscal  year  1988,  pur- 
suant to  30  U.S.C.  226  nt.;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1165.  A  letter  from  the  President,  Legal 
Services  Cor[)oration,  transmitting  copies  of 
the  Corporation's  fact  boole  for  1987-1988, 
pursuant  to  42  U.S.C.  2996g(c):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

1166.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Judge,  U.S. 
Claims  Court,  transmitting  a  certified  copy 
each  of  the  report  of  the  hearing  officer 
and  the  report  of  the  review  panel  (Re:  "La 
Paz  Enterprises,  Ltd")  pursuant  to  28  U.S.C. 
2509:  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1167.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Eiivironment),  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  Department's  envi- 
ronmental restoration  program  for  fiscal 
year  1988,  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  chapter 
160,  section  2706;  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Armed  Services  and  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

1168.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  transmitting  the  10th 
annual  report  on  administration  of  the  off- 
shore oil  pollution  compensation  fund,  pur- 
suant to  43  U.S.C.  1824:  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 
By  Mr.  AKAKA: 

H.R.  2299.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Energy 
Policy  and  Conservation  Act  with  respect  to 
the  strategic  petroleum  reserve;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  DORNAN  of  California: 

H.R.  2300.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  establish  a  more  equitable 
method  by  which  courts  may  treat  the  re- 
tired or  retainer  pay  of  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces  as  Joint  property  for  purposes 
of  ordering  the  payment  of  a  portion  of  that 
pay  to  spouse  or  former  spouse  of  the 
member:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

By  Mr.  PAUNTROY: 

H.R.  2301.  A  bUl  to  designate  the  Anthony 
Bowen  Landmark  Building— formerly  the 
Anthony  Bowen  Y.M.C.A.— in  Washington, 
the  District  of  Columbia  as  a  national  his- 
toric site,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  GEKAS: 

H.R.  2302.  A  bUl  to  amend  titles  XVIII 
and  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
repeal  the  requirement  of  nursing  facilities 
to  provide  for  training  of  nurse  aides;  joint- 
ly, to  the  Committees  on  Ways  and  Means 
and  Energy  and  Commerce. 

H.R.  2303.  A  biU  to  amend  titles  XVIII 
and  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  waive 
the  nurse  aide  training  requirement  for 
nurse  aides  employed  before  July  1,  1989; 


jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  EInergy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  HORTON: 
H.R.  2304.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  permit  aliens 
who  have  served  in  the  Armed  Forces  for  at 
least  4  years  after  enlistment  abroad  to 
enter  the  United  States  for  permanent  resi- 
dence as  specisLl  immigrants:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MARTIN  of  New  York: 
H.R.  2305.  A  bill  to  require  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Customs  to  provide  certain  facili- 
ties and  equipment  at  the  port  of  entry  at 
Trout  River,  NY;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah  (for  himself, 

Mr.  BiLiRAKis,  and  Mr.  Weiss): 

H.R.  2306.  A  bill  to  provide  that  former 

Presidents  shall  be  nonvoting  members-at- 

large  of  the  House  of  Representatives;  to 

the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PEASE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Armey,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Atkins,  Mr. 
MoRKisoN  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Bus- 
TAMAMTE,  Mr.  FAtjwTROY,  and  Mr.  Li- 

PINSKI): 

H.R.  2307.  A  bill  to  condition  the  granting 
of  nondiscriminatory  treatment— most-fa- 
vored-nation-treatment—and  other  conuner- 
cial  benefits  to  nonmarket  economy  coun- 
tries on  the  satisfactory  implementation  by 
those  countries  of  internationally  recog- 
nized worker  rights,  to  provide  special  tariff 
treatment  for  products  of  cooperative  enter- 
prise in  certain  nonmarket  economy  coun- 
tries, and  for  other  purposes:  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Ways  and  Means  and  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By    Ms.    PELOSI    (for    herself,    Mr. 

Stark,  and  Mr.  Waxman): 
H.R.  2308.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Employee  Retirement  Income  Security  Act 
of  1974  to  require  that  continuation  of  cer- 
tain health  insurance  coverage  for  29 
months  be  offered  to  those  with  a  disability 
at  the  time  of  termination  of  employment: 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
H.R.  2309.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XXII  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  require 
that  continuation  of  certain  health  insur- 
ance coverage  for  29  months  be  offered  to 
those  with  a  disability  at  the  time  of  termi- 
nation of  employment:  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

H.R.  2310.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  require  that  con- 
tinuation of  certain  health  insurance  cover- 
age for  29  months  be  offered  to  those  with  a 
disability  at  the  time  of  termination  of  em- 
ployment; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By    Mrs.    SCHROEDER    (for    herself 

and  Mr.  Martin  of  New  York)  (both 

by  request): 
H.R.  2311.  A  bill  to  authorize  certain  con- 
struction at  military  installations  for  fiscal 
years  1990  and  1991,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By   Mr.   SMITH  of  New  Jersey  (for 

himself,  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio,  smd  Mr. 

Wolf): 
H.R.  2312.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions of  $300,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1990  and  1991  for  development  assist- 
ance for  health  and  child  survival  activities: 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    SOLARZ    (for    himself,    Mr. 

Leach  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Faleomavaega. 

Mr.  Clarke,  Mr.  Blaz,  and  Mr.  Lago- 

MARSINO): 

H.R.  2313.  A  bill  to  express  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  with  respect  to  the  assassina- 
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tion of  Colonel  James  Rowe  In  the  Philip- 
pines, and  to  authorize  the  transfer  to  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines  of  two  excess 
naval  vessels;  to  the  Committees  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SUNDQUIST: 
H.R.  2314.  A  bill  to  provide  that  for  tax- 
able years  beginning  before  1980  the  Feder- 
al income  tax  deductibility  of  flight  training 
expenses  shall  be  determined  without 
regard  to  whether  such  expenses  were  reim- 
bursed through  certain  veterans  educational 
assistance  allowances;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WHITTAKER: 
H.R.  2315.  A  bill  to  preserve  rural  rail 
service  through  improved  procedures  for 
abandonment  and  line  sale  proceedings 
before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  WYDEN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
DePazio): 
H.R.  2316.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  provide  for  the 
early  termination  of  the  temporary  increase 
in  the  Federal  unemployment  tax;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska: 
H.R.  2317.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Arctic  Re- 
search and  Policy  Act  of  1984  to  improve 
and  clarify  its  provisions;  to  the  Committee 
on  Science,  Space,  and  Technology. 

By  Mr.  MARTIN  of  New  York  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Bonior.  Mr.  Armey,  Mr. 
Bates,  Mr.  Berhan.  Mr.  Bliley,  Mr. 
BoEHLERT,     Mr.     Broomfield,     Mr. 
BuNNiNG,  Mr.  Bustamante,  Mr.  Com- 
BEST,  Mr.  Craig,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Pish, 
Mr.      Frank,      Mr.      Gilmam,      Mr. 
HoRTOH,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Inhofe,  Mr. 
LovirERY  of  California,  Mr.  McClos- 
KEY,   Mr.   McEwEN.    Mr.    McGrath, 
Mr.    Madigan,    Mr.    Molinari,    Mr. 
Morrison      of      Connecticut,      Mr. 
Mrazek,  Mr.  Ortiz,  Mr.  Oxley,  Mr. 
Pashayan,  Mr.  Porter,  Mr.  Quillen, 
Mr.  Roberts,  Mr.  Rogers,  Mr.  Sabo, 
Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Skeen,  Mr.  Solomon, 
Mr.  Spence,  Mr.  Stump,  Mr.  Tallon, 
Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Dornan  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Dicks.  Mr.  Smith  of  Texas, 
Mr.     Blaz,      Mr.      Buechner,     Mr. 
Burton  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Callahan, 
Mr.  Coleman  of  Texas,  Mr.  Davis, 
Mr.  DeLay,  Mr.  DeWine,  Mr.  Dreier 
of    California,    Mr.    Emerson,    Mr. 
Gallo,  Mr.  Gibbons,  Mr.  Gingrich, 
Mr.  Hastert,  Mr.  Hunter,  Mr.  Ire- 
land, Mr.   Lagobiarsino,  Mr.  Lent, 
Mr.  Lewis  of  California,  Mr.  Living- 
ston, Mr.  Manton,  Mr.  Michel,  Mr. 
Miller   of   Ohio,   Mr.   Mineta,   Mr. 
Morrison      of     Washington,      Mr. 
Paxon,  Mr.  Rowland  of  Connecti- 
cut,  Mr.   Saxton,   Mr.   Sensenbren- 
NER,   Mr.   Shuster,   Mr.   Robert  P. 
Smith,  Mr.  Stangeland,  Mr.  Swift, 
Mr.  Upton,  Mr.  Vander  Jagt,  Mrs. 
Vucanovich,  Mr.  Weber,  Mr.  Wolf, 
Mr.  Young  of  Florida,  Mr.  Young  of 
Alaska,  Mr.  Fields,  Mr.  Coelho,  Mr. 
Hefley,  Mr.  Herger,  Mr.  Hutto,  Mr. 
Kasich,  Mr.  McDade,  Mrs.  Martin 
of  Illinois,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Pack- 
ard,  Mr.    Parris,   Mr.   Ritter,   Mr. 
Robinson,  Mr.  Schaefer,  Mr.  Shum- 
WAY,  Mr.  Skelton,  Mrs.  Smith  of 
Nebraska,   Mr.   Solarz,   Mr.   Wylie, 
Mr.  Smith  of  New  Hampshire,  Mrs. 
Saiki,  Mr.  Richardson,  Mr.  Ridge, 
Mr.    Neal   of   North    Carolina,    Mr. 
Murtha,   Mr.   Shays,   Mr.   Rhodes, 
Mr.  Schuette,  Mr.  Thobjas  of  Cali- 


fornia, Mr.  Kyl,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Flori- 
da, Mr.  Beilenson,  Mr.  McMillan  of 
North  Carolina,  and  Mr.  Fascell): 
H.J.  Res.  264.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  repealing  the  22d  article  of 
amendment  thereto;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    TAUZIN    (for    himself,    Mr. 
JoNES  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Davis, 
Mr.  Watkins,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida, 
Mr.     Hefner,     Mr.     Traxler,     Mr. 
Lehman   of   Florida,    Mr.    Dymally, 
Mr.  PusTER,  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Calla- 
han,   Mr.    Coble,    Mr.    Conte,    Mr. 
HoRTON,  Mr.   Grant,  Mr.   Manton, 
Mr.  DE  Lugo,  Mr.  Kolter,  Mr.  Pogli- 
etta,  Mr.  Tallon,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr. 
Studds,  Mr.  Akaka,  Mrs.  Unsoeld, 
Mr.  Dornan  of  California,  Mr.  Clem- 
ent, Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Hutto,  Mr.  Li- 
pinski,  Mr.  Borski,  Mr.  Bosco,  Mr. 
Brennan,  Mr.  Hochbrueckner,  Mr. 
Laughlin,     Mr.     Lagomarsino,    Mr. 
Lent,  Mr.  Bateman,  Mr.  Shumway, 
Mr.  Weldon,  Mr.  Miller  of  Wash- 
ington,  Mr.   Young  of   Alaska,   Mr. 
Quillen,  Mrs.  Saiki,  Mr.  English, 
Mrs.     Collins,     Mr.     Solarz,     Mr. 
Thomas   of   Georgia,   Mr.    Pickett, 
Mr.  Saxton,  Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  Hatch- 
er, Mr.  Goss,  Mr.  Lancaster,  Mrs. 
LowEY  of  New  York,  Mr.  Hubbard, 
Mr.  Pallone,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia, 
Mr.  AuCoiN,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Ortiz, 
Mrs.     Bentley,     Mr.     Inhope,     Mr. 
Dyson,  Mr.  Carper,  Mr.  Fields,  Mr. 
Wyden,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Herger,  and 
Mr.  SisiSKY): 
H.J.  Res.  265.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the    period    of    August    4,    1989    through 
August  4,  1990  in  commemoration  of  the  bi- 
centennial of  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mrs.  VUCANOVICH  (for  herself 
and  Mr.  Bilbray); 
H.J.  Res.  266.  Joint  resolution  to  require 
the  display  of  the  POW/MIA  flag  at  Feder- 
al buildings;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

By   Mr.   DURBIN   (for   himself,   Mr. 
Leach  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Synar,  Mrs.  Un- 
soeld, and  Mr.  Walsh): 
H.  Con.  Res.  115.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  regard- 
ing the  blockade  of  Nepal  by  India;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah  (for  himself, 
Mr.    NiELSON    of    Utah,    and    Mr. 
Hansen): 
H.  Con.  Res.  116.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  regarding 
the    problem    of    geographical    variations 
under  the  current  Medicare  physician  reim- 
bursement system;  jointly  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  and  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  SKELTON: 
H.  Con.  Res.  117.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
commemorate  the  volunteers  of  the  United 
SUtes  and  the  Hugh  O'Brian  Youth  Foun- 
dation; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  SOLOMON: 
H.  Con.  Res.   118.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  Panama  Canal  treaties  be  abrogated, 
and  other  matters;  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees   on    Foreign    Affairs    and    Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  BROOKS: 
H.  Res.  150.  Resolution  appointing  manag- 
ers for  the  trial  of  the  impeachment  of 
Walter  L.  Nixon,  Jr.,  a  judge  of  the  U.S.  Dis- 


trict Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  Mis- 
sissippi; considered  and  agreed  to. 

H.  Res.  151.  Resolution  providing  certain 
authorities  to  the  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  in  the  matter  of  the  impeach- 
ment of  Walter  L.  Nixon,  Jr.,  a  judge  of  the 
U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Southern  Dis- 
trict of  Mississippi:  considered  and  agreed 
to. 

H.  Res.  152.  Resolution  providing  that  a 
message  be  sent  to  the  Senate  Informing  the 
Senate  of  the  impeachment  of  Walter  L. 
Nixon,  Jr.,  a  judge  of  the  U.S.  District  Court 
for  the  Southern  District  of  Mississippi; 
considered  and  agreed  to. 

H.  Res.  153.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
payment  of  certain  expenses  from  amounts 
available  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judicary 
under  any  applicable  expense  resolution  for 
the  101st  Congress;  considered  and  agreed 
to. 

H.  Res.  154.  Resolution  releasing  certain 
papers,  documents,  and  records  of  proceed- 
ings relating  to  the  matter  of  certain  com- 
plaints against  U.S.  District  Judge  Alcee  L. 
Hastings;  considered  and  agreed  to. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

80.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Kansas,  relative 
to  apartheid  in  South  Africa;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

81.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Minnesota,  relative  to  transpor- 
tation of  coal;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  48:  Ms.  Schneider. 

H.R.  109:  Mr.  Leland  and  Mr.  Gingrich. 

H.R.  118:  Mr.  Ireland. 

H.R.  145:  Mrs.  Lloyd  and  Mr.  Morrison 
of  Connecticut. 

H.R.  290:  Mr.  McGrath,  Mr.  Lewis  of 
Georgia,  Mrs.  Lovitey  of  New  York,  and  Mr. 

POSHARD. 

H.R.  418:  Mr.  Beilenson. 

H.R.  446:  Mr.  Douglas,  Mr.  Bryant,  and 
Mr.  Smith  of  Mississippi. 

H.R.  518:  Mr.  Douglas. 

H.R.  520:  Mr.  Perkins  and  Mr.  McMillen 
of  Maryland. 

H.R.  521:  Mr.  Perkins  and  Mr.  McMillen 
of  Maryland. 

H.R.  522:  Mr.  Perkins  and  Mr.  McMillen 
of  Maryland. 

H.R.  523:  Mr.  Perkins  and  Mr.  McMillen 
of  Maryland. 

H.R.  594:  Mr.  Savage,  Mr.  Sawyer,  and 
Mr.  Beilenson. 

H.R.  624:  Mr.  Fields. 

H.R.  628:  Mr.  IjEWIS  of  Georgia. 

H.R.  638:  Mrs.  Collins,  Mr.  Dymally,  and 
Mr.  Mrazek. 

H.R.  683:  Mr.  Dyson,  Mr.  Hamilton,  Mrs. 
Smith  of  Nebraska,  Mr.  Poshard. 

H.R.  758:  Mr.  Poshard.  Mr.  Hertel,  Mr. 
Atkins,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Kolter,  Mr.  Chap- 
man, Mr.  Staggers,  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New 
Jersey,  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr.  Mfume,  Mr.  Engel, 
Mr.  ROYBAL,  Mr.  Bevill.  Mr.  Bates.  Mr. 
KiLOEE,  and  Mr.  Frost. 

H.R.  773:  Mr.  Armey. 
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H.R.  916:  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr.  Guarini,  Mr. 
CooPKR,  Mr.  Grken.  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois. 
Ms.  Pklosi,  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut, 
Mr.  Natchex,  and  Mr.  Mrazek. 

H.R.  979:  Mr.  Coklho,  Mr.  Bates.  Mr. 
Rahall,  Mr.  English,  Mr.  Kastenmeier,  Mr. 
LiGHTPOOT,  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Annun- 
MO.  Mr.  Pease.  Mr.  Wou,  Mr.  Coyne.  Mr. 
PsKh/.  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Costello.  Mr. 
Lewis  of  Florida,  Mr.  Montgomery.  Mr. 
Roberts,  Mr.  Ireland.  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr. 
DtrnBiN.  Mr.  Hiler,  Mr.  Colekan  of  Missou- 
ri. Mr.  Clincer.  Mr.  Olin,  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr. 
Lent,  and  Mr.  McNulty. 

H.R.  1095:  Mr.  Barnard,  Mr.  Callahan, 
and  Mr.  Huckaby. 

H.R.  1131:  Mr.  Clement. 

H.R.  1161:  Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Lipinski,  Mr. 
Plippo,  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr.  Weber,  Mr. 
Bevill.  Mr.  Parris,  Mr.  Armey,  Mr.  Lancas- 
ter, Mr.  Hnrro,  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  and  Mr. 
Pahktta. 

H.R.  1166:  Mr.  Rogers,  Mr.  Houghton, 
and  Mrs.  Lloyd. 

H.R.  1167:  Mr.  Rogers,  Mr.  Houghton, 
and  Mrs.  Lloyd. 

H.R.  1190:  Mr.  Stokes. 

H.R.  1279:  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey  and 
Mr.  Parris. 

H.R.  1283:  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia. 

H.R.  1383:  Mr.  Nowak  and  Mr.  Rahall. 

H.R.  1439:  Mr.  Gunderson,  Mr.  Hertel, 
and  Mr.  Lipinski. 

H.R.  1461:  Mr.  Solomon.  Mr.  Darden.  Mr. 
Duncan,  Mr.  Moakley,  Mr.  Bevill.  and  Mr. 
Jones  of  Georgia. 

H.R.  1499:  Mrs.  Vucanovich.  Mr.  Schift, 
Mr.  Owens  of  Utah.  Mr.  Eroreich,  and  Mr. 
Quillen. 

H.R.  1515:  Mr.  Herger. 

H.R.  1619:  Mrs.  Patterson  and  Mr.  Quil- 
len. 

H.R.  1666:  Mr.  Barnard. 

H.R.  1682:  Mr.  Lagomarsino. 

H.R.  1748:  Mr.  McEwen. 

H.R.  1751:  Mr.  McEwen. 

H.R.  1752:  Mr.  McEwen. 

H.R.  1776:  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida,  Mr.  Ire- 
land. Mr.  Hutto.  Mr.  Johnston  of  Florida. 
Mr.  James,  and  Mr.  Nelson  of  Florida. 

H.R.  1806:  Mr.  Kolter.  Mr.  Dellums.  and 
Mr.  Donald  E.  "Buz"  Lukens. 

H  Jl.  1823:  Mr.  Sisisky. 

H Jl.  2055:  Mr.  Ritter,  Mr.  Jones  of  North 
Carolina,  Mr.  Miller  of  Washington,  and 
Mr.  Saxton. 


H.R.  2060:  Mr.  Bates,  Mr.  Hoch- 
BRUECKNER,  Mr.  VALENTINE,  and  Mr.  Vento. 

H.R.  2131:  Mr.  Parker,  Mr.  Fazio,  and  Mr. 
DwYER  of  New  Jersey. 

H.R.  2145:  Mr.  Herman.  Mr.  DeWine.  Mr. 
Hughes.  Mr.  Kostmayeh.  Mr.  Lancaster. 
Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida.  Mrs.  Lowey  of  New 
York.  Mr.  McGrath.  Mr.  Parker.  Mr. 
Paxon.  and  Mr.  Volkmer. 

H.R.  2149:  Mrs.  Vucanovich.  Mr.  Danne- 
MEYER.  Mr.  Penny.  Mr.  Applegate.  and  Mr. 

LiGHTFOOT. 

H.R.  2154:  Mr.  Fawell. 

H.R.  2181:  Mr.  Smith  of  Mississippi. 

H.R.  2189:  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee. 

H.R.  2237:  Mr.  Watkins  and  Mr.  Roe. 

H.R.  2241:  Mrs.  Morella.  Mr.  Oornan  of 
Ctdifomia.  and  Mr.  Boehlert. 

H.R.  2243:  Mr.  Downey. 

H.J.  Res.  81:  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma 
and  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina. 

H.J.  Res.  106:  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah.  Mr.  de 
Lugo.  Mr.  Craig,  Mrs.  Bentley,  Mr.  Young 
of  Alaska,  Mr.  Dornan  of  California,  Mr. 
Wolf,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Gillmor,  Mr.  Mar- 
tinez, Mr.  Dymally,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Stump, 
Mr.  Blaz,  Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kansas,  Mr. 
Wilson,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Lehman  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Fish, 
Mr.  Coughlin,  Mr.  Stallings,  Mr.  Solomon, 
Mr.  Grandy,  and  Mr.  Faleomavaega. 

H.J.  Res.  140:  Mr.  LaFalce. 

H.J.  Res.  141:  Mr.  Clement.  Mr.  Johnson 
of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Miller  of  Washing- 
ton, Mr.  Tauzin,  Mr.  Hancock.  Mr.  Kasich. 
Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Bilirakis.  Mr. 
Carr.  Mr.  Hamilton.  Mr.  Dickinson.  Mrs. 
Vucanovich,  and  Mr.  Duncan. 

H.J.  Res.  160:  Mr.  Towns. 

H.J.  Res.  178:  Mr.  Ballenger,  Mr. 
DeWine,  Mrs.  Roukema,  Mr.  Foley,  and  Ms. 
Slaughter  of  New  York. 

H.J.  Res.  181:  Mrs.  Vucanovich  and  Mr. 
Herger. 

H.J.  Res.  197:  Mr.  Ackerman,  Mr.  Akaka, 
Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Applegate,  Mr.  Atkins, 
Mr.  AuCoiN.  Mr.  Bates,  Mrs.  Bentley,  Mr. 
Berman,  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Bilbray,  Mr.  Blaz. 
Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  Brennan,  Mr.  Chapman, 
Mrs.  Collins,  Mr.  Costello,  Mr.  Courter, 
Mr.  Darden,  Mr.  Dornan  of  California,  Mr. 
Dymally,  Mr.  Early,  Mr.  Emerson,  Mr. 
Espy.  Mr.  Evans.  Mr.  Faleomavaega.  Mr. 
Fawell,  Mr.  Fauntroy.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Fei- 
ghan,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Foglietta,  Mr.  Foley, 
Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Fuster,  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr. 
Gaydos,   Mr.   Gingrich,   Mr.   Gordon,   Mr. 


Grandy,  Mr.  Green.  Mr.  Gunderson.  Mr. 
Hammersckmidt.  Mr.  Hancock.  Mr.  Harris, 
Mr.  Hatcher.  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Hayes  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Hefner,  Mr. 
Henry,  Mr.  Horton.  Mr.  Huckaby.  Mr. 
Hughes.  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina,  Mr. 
JoNTZ,  Mrs.  Kennelly,  Mr.  Kleczka,  Mr. 
Lagomarsino.  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Leland,  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Lewis 
of  Florida,  Mr.  Lipinski,  Mr.  Manton,  Mr. 
Martinez,  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  McGrath,  Mr. 
Mfume,  Mr.  MiNETA,  Mr.  Montgoboxy,  Mrs. 
Morella,  Mr.  Owens  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Pickle,  Mr.  Richardson,  Mr.  Robinson,  Mr. 
Roe,  Mr.  Roybal,  Mrs.  Saiki,  Mr.  Saxton, 
Mr.  Shumway,  Mr.  Skelton,  Mr.  Smith  of 
New  Hampshire,  Ms.  Snowe,  Mr.  Spratt, 
Mr.  Staggers,  Mr.  Tallon,  Mr.  Tanner,  Mr. 
Thomas  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Walsh. 
Mr.  Waxman,  Mr.  Whitten,  and  Mr.  Lancas- 
ter. 

H.J.  Res.  223:  Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  Bustamante.  Mr.  Costello,  Mr.  Hertel, 
Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida.  Mr.  Cardin.  Mr. 
Lewis  of  Florida.  Mr.  Wolpe.  and  Mr. 
Oilman. 

H.J.  Res.  252:  Mr.  Hamherschmidt  and 
Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia. 

H.J.  Res.  254:  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecti- 
cut, Mr.  Machtley,  Mr.  Carr,  Mr.  Gejden- 
soN,  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Luken,  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr. 
Guarini,  Mr.  Kanjorski,  Mr.  Whittaker, 
Mr.  James,  Mr.  Inhofe,  Mr.  Nowak,  Mr. 
Campbell  of  Colorado,  and  Mr.  Williams. 

H.  Con.  Res.  39:  Mr.  Smith  of  Texas,  Mr. 
Hancock,  Mr.  Darden,  Mr.  Lagomarsino, 
Mr.  Valentine,  Mr.  Shumway,  Mr.  F>rice, 
Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma,  and  Mr.  Hall  of 
Texas. 

H.  Con.  Res.  45:  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa  and 
Mr.  Gunderson. 

H.  Con.  Res.  47:  Mr.  Holloway  and  Mr. 
Donald  E.  Lukens. 

H.  Con.  Res.  60:  Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kansas 
and  Mr.  Crane. 

H.  Con.  Res.  81:  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia. 

H.  Con.  Res.  84:  Mrs.  Collins.  Mr.  Gun- 
derson. Mr.  Porter,  and  Mr.  Mrazek. 

H.  Con.  Res.  92:  Mr.  Owens  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia,  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illi- 
nois, and  Mr.  Nelson  of  Florida. 

H.  Con.  Res.  102:  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Erd- 
reich.  and  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia. 

H.  Con.  Res.  105:  Mrs.  Collins. 

H.  Res.  106:  Mrs.  Vucanovich. 

H.  Res.  137:  Mr.  Akaka. 

H.  Res.  144:  Mr.  Bliley. 
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BLACKS  IN  THE  FOREIGN  SERV- 
ICE: AN  HISTORICAL  PERSPEC- 
TIVE 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  10,  1989 
Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  share 
with  you  and  the  Members  of  the  House  an 
excellent  review  of  blacks  in  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice by  Ambassador  Terence  A.  Todman.  Mr. 
Todman's  remarks  were  made  at  an  open 
forum  during  the  celebration  of  "Black  History 
Month."  His  account  provides  a  brief  but  con- 
cise   history   of   the    contributions   of    black 
Americans  to  our  Nation's  Foreign  Service.  He 
concentrates  on  those  diplomats  who  worked 
at  the  senior  levels  and  had  the  highest  visibil- 
ity. I  commend  this  speech  for  your  perusal: 
Remarks     by     Ambassador     Terence     A. 
ToDBiAN  ON  Blacks  in  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice: An  Historical  I*erspective 
In  keeping  with  the  objectives  of  Black 
History  Month,  I  would  like  to  give  you  a 
brief  account  of  some  of  the  Black  Ameri- 
can men  and  women  who,  through  their 
work  in  the  U.S.  Foreign  Service  over  the 
years,   have  contributed   immeasurably  to 
the  accomplishment  of  American  aims  and 
the  greatness  of  our  country.  All  Americans 
particularly  those  of  us  engaged  in  foreign 
policy,  should  know  of  this  group  so  that  we 
can  Ijetter  appreciate  how  much  our  coun- 
try has  to  gain  when  it  draws  more  fully  on 
the  rich  diversity  of  our  people.  The  overall 
thrust  of  my  remarks  apply  to  other  minori- 
ties and  women  as  well  but  for  this  particu- 
lar occasion,  details  about  them  will  not  be 
included. 

Black  Americans  have  l>een  engaged  at 
one  time  or  another  in  all  aspects  and  at  all 
levels  of  work  critical  to  our  government's 
operation.  Mostly  they  have  as  secretaries, 
clerks  and  support  staff  but  in  many  cases 
as  officers  depending  on  what  the  system 
permitted.  Quite  a  story  could  be  told  about 
how  much  each  has  contributed,  whether  in 
Civil  Service  or  Foreign  Service,  to  the  func- 
tioning of  our  organization.  But  that  would 
take  more  time  than  we  have  now.  There- 
fore my  remarks  will  focus  on  some  of  those 
diplomats  who,  working  at  the  senior  levels, 
have  had  the  highest  visibility  and  the  best 
opportunities  to  influence  American  policy 
to  a  particular  country  or  area  at  a  given 
time. 

Due  to  the  particular  circumstances  In 
this  country,  there  was  little  or  no  participa- 
tion by  Blacks  in  the  American  foreign 
policy  machinery  before  the  end  of  the  civil 
war.  However,  following  emancipation  the 
situation  changed.  Blacks  who  had  helped 
to  get  President  Ulysses  S.  Grant  elected  ex- 
acted the  right  to  have  some  influence  on 
foreign  policy.  Frederick  Douglass,  the 
noted  abolitionist,  fought  successfully  for 
U.S.  recognition  of  Haiti  and  to  get  Presi- 
dent Grant  to  appoint  Ebenezer  Don  Carlos 
Bassett.  a  Yale  graduate  and  principal  of 
the  Colored  High  School  of  Philadelphia,  to 


be  the  first  Minister  Resident  and  Consul 
General  to  Haiti  in  1869.  Bassett  thus 
became  the  first  Black  truly  in  the  United 
States  Foreign  Service.  He  was  followed  in 
that  post  by  numerous  distinguished  Ameri- 
can Blacks,  including  Frederick  Douglass 
himself. 

In  response  to  further  lobbying.  President 
Grant  appointed  another  Bl{u:k,  James 
Milton  Turner,  a  Missouri  educator  and  pol- 
itician, as  Minister  Resident  and  Consul 
General  to  Liberia  in  1871.  Turner  thus 
became  the  first  black  American  to  hold 
that  position,  starting  a  succession  of  ap- 
pointments of  Blacks  to  Liberia  and  Haiti. 

Once  the  first  steps  had  been  taken  suc- 
cessfully, other  Blacks  were  appointed  as 
Consuls  and  served  throughout  the  world. 
For  example,  between  the  1880s  and  the 
early  1900s,  John  E.  W.  Thompson  served  in 
charge  of  our  mission  in  Santo  Domingo; 
Richard  T.  Greener  was  Consul  and  Com- 
mercial Agent  in  Bombay  and  Vladivostok; 
William  Henry  Hunt  served  in  Madagascar. 
Prance,  Guadeloupe,  the  Azores,  and  Libe- 
ria; James  Weldon  Johnson  the  noted  poet, 
teacher,  lyricist  and  composer,  served  as 
Consul  in  Venezuela,  Nicaragua,  and  the 
Azores.  In  1908  there  were  11  blacks  serving, 
often  in  difficult  places  and  successfully 
handling  important  issues  on  l>ehalf  of  the 
U.S.  Goverrunent.  More  were  added  until 
the  1920s.  However,  the  number  of  Blacks  in 
the  Service  declined  dramatically  after  pas- 
sage of  the  1924  Rogers  Act.  which  merged 
the  consular  and  diplomatic  services  and  re- 
quired passing  a  special  written  examination 
to  enter  the  Foreign  Service,  regardless  of 
merit  or  abilities.  Since  the  quality  of 
Blacks  certainly  could  not  have  changed  to 
that  degree,  there  must  have  been  some- 
thing wrong  with  the  examination  or  the 
entrance  process. 

An  important  milestone  was  reached  in 
1925  when  Clifton  R.  Wharton,  a  lawyer 
from  Baltimore,  became  the  first  Black  to 
pass  the  foreign  sevice  examination  and 
enter  the  career  directly  as  a  Forreign  Serv- 
ice Officer.  Wharton  served  at  various  posts 
in  Africa,  the  Canary  Island,  and  Portugal 
before  being  appointed  in  1958  as  Minister 
to  Romania.  He  thus  became  the  first  Black 
to  head  a  mission  at  this  level  outside  of 
Africa  or  Haiti.  In  1961,  President  Kennedy 
appointed  Wharton  as  Ambassador  to 
Norway  making  him  the  first  Black  Ameri- 
can to  be  an  Ambassador  to  a  non-blsu;k 
country. 

Following  the  trail  blazed  by  Wharton 
there  were  such  persons  as  William  C. 
George  who  served  in  Las  Palmas,  Copenha- 
gen and  Montreal;  Benjamin  C.  Good  who 
served  in  Kabul,  New  Delhi.  Santiago,  and 
Jakarta;  Rupert  Lloyd,  who  served  in  Paris, 
Budapest,  Karachi  and  Lyon;  and  James 
Parker,  who  served,  among  other  places,  in 
Barcelona  and  La  Paz.  Prominent  profes- 
sionals in  the  state  Department  in  those 
years  were  Clinton  E.  Knox  who  served  as 
Chief  of  Research  for  Northern  and  West- 
em  Europe,  later  as  First  Secretary  at 
USNATO  in  Paris.  Deputy  to  the  Ambassa- 
dor in  Honduras,  Ambassador  to  Dahomey 
and  AmbassEwlor  to  Haiti.  There  was  also 
Dr.  Ralph  J.  Bunche  who  was  Director  of 


the  Division  of  Trusteeship  Affairs  before 
going  to  the  United  Nations  in  1947.  to 
begin  the  outstanding  work  which  won  him 
a  Nobel  Prize.  I  joined  the  group  in  1952 
with  an  assignment  on  the  India-Ceylon- 
Nepal  desk  followed  by  service  in  UN  Af- 
fairs, then  to  India  and  later  specialization 
as  an  Arabist  and  assignment  to  Tunisia 
Ijefore  getting  caught  in  the  sub-Saharan 
Africa  circuit  for  a  whUe. 

History  was  made  in  1949  when  President 
Tnmian  raised  the  legation  in  Morwovia,  Li- 
beria to  the  rank  of  Embassy  and  appointed 
Edward  R.  Dudley,  a  New  York  lawyer  and 
politician,  as  Ambassador.  This  was  the  first 
time  that  diplomatic  relations  were  estab- 
lished at  the  embassy  level  with  an  African 
coiuitry  and  the  first  time  a  Black  American 
was  appointed  as  Ambassador.  Since  then 
six  Blacks  have  served  as  ambassador  to  Li- 
beria. 

Other  turning  points  came  in  1958  when 
the  position  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  African  Affairs  was  created  and. 
one  year  later,  when  John  H.  Murrow,  a 
professor  of  Romance  languages,  was  ap- 
pointed as  Ambassador  to  Guinea.  This 
made  Murrow  the  first  Black  ambassador  to 
any  country  outside  of  Liberia.  That  ap- 
pointment accentuated  a  tendency  to  send 
Black  Americans  primarily  to  Africa  which 
continues  to  this  day. 

In  the  career  service  in  those  days,  the 
picture  was  not  bright.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  1960s  there  were  only  17  blacks  out  of  a 
total  of  3.732  FSOs.  That  was  changed 
under  President  Kennedy,  with  active  inter- 
vention by  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk. 
The  EEO  Program  was  established  and  in- 
structions were  given  to  recruit  blacks  and 
other  minorities.  Blacks  were  named  to  the 
Board  of  Examiners  and  to  Promotion 
Boards.  In  1963  a  Foreign  Affairs  Scholars 
Program  was  started  through  a  Ford  Foun- 
dation Grant  to  train  black  university  stu- 
dents for  foreign  affairs.  Of  the  154  partici- 
pants in  the  program,  17  passed  the  written 
foreign  service  examination,  six  joined  the 
State  Department  and  one  entered  USIA. 

A  1964  Agreement  between  the  State  De- 
partment and  USIA  to  include  most  USIA 
career  officers  as  part  of  the  foreign  service 
brought  the  State  Department  such  broad- 
gauged,  experienced  professionals  as  O.  Ru- 
dolph Aggrey.  W.  Beverly  Carter,  John 
Reinhardt.  Horace  Dawson  and  Arthur 
Lewis,  all  of  whom  rendered  brilliant  service 
as  Ambassadors  and  at  other  senior  levels.  It 
also  brought  many  other  officers  who 
served  outstandingly  In  non-ambassadorial 
positions.  Several  senior  black  AID  officials 
also  served  with  distinction  as  ambassadors 
including  Samuel  C.  Adams,  Charles  J. 
Nelson,  Charles  A.  James,  and  Robert  W. 
Kitchen  among  others.  Infusions  like  those 
from  USIA  and  AID  were  vital  since  the 
State  Department  has  consistently  failed  to 
recruit,  train,  and  promote  anywhere  near  a 
reasonable  numl)er  of  Blacks. 

Under  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1964, 
with  its  provisions  for  the  appointment  of 
FSRs,  a  program  was  started  to  recruit  a 
minimum  of  20  minority  representatives  at 
the  junior  level  each  year.  Only  a  few  were 
recruited  in  the  first  years  and  many  of 
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those  lasted  only  a  short  while.  To  compen- 
sate for  this,  another  program  was  started 
in  1969  to  recruit  FSRs  at  the  mid-career 
levels.  However,  the  results  so  far  have  been 
minimal  largely  due  to  insufficient  effort  by 
those  responsible  for  recruiting  and  to  re- 
sistance within  the  Department. 

As  we  entered  the  1960s  there  were  two 
serving  Black  Ambassadors:  one  in  Liberia 
and  the  other  in  Guinea.  That  was  also 
changed  by  President  Kennedy.  He  made 
several  appointments  including  Clifton 
Wharton  to  Norway,  as  mentioned  earlier: 
Mercer  Cook,  a  university  professor,  as  Am- 
bassador to  Niger;  and  Carl  T.  Rowan,  a  dis- 
tinguished journalist,  as  Ambassador  to  Pin- 
land. 

President  Lyndon  Johnson  followed  with 
seven  black  ambassadorial  appointments  in- 
cluding Hugh  Smythe,  a  sociologist  and  an- 
thropologist, to  Syria  and  later  to  Malta; 
Patricia  Harris,  noted  lawyer,  educator,  and 
later  cabinet  member,  as  Ambassador  to 
Luxembourg,  making  her  the  first  black 
woman  ambassador.  Franklin  Williams, 
lawyer  and  civil  rights  leader,  to  Ghana;  and 
Elliot  P.  Skinner,  a  distinguished  anthro- 
pologist, to  Upper  Volta. 

President  Richard  Nixon  continued  along 
similar  lines  but  at  a  reduced  pace  with  the 
appointments  of  Samuel  Westerfield  to  Li- 
beria; Clarence  Clyde  Ferguson  to  Uganda; 
Jerome  H.  Holland  to  Sweden:  Theodore  R. 
Britton  to  Barbados  and  Grenauia;  David 
Bolen  to  Botswana,  Lesotho,  and  Swaziland: 
and  me  first  to  Chad,  later  to  Guinea  smd 
then  to  Costa  Rica. 

Very  few  blacks  were  appointed  as  Ambas- 
sadors by  President  Gerald  R.  Ford. 

There  was  a  major  turn  around  under 
President  Jimmy  Carter,  with  strong  inputs 
from  Secretary  of  State  Cyrus  Vance.  Three 
black  women  were  named:  Mabel  Smythe, 
widow  of  former  Ambassador  Hugh  Smythe 
and  herself  a  distinguished  educator,  histo- 
rian, and  Africanist.  to  Cameroon;  Aim 
HoUoway.  an  educator  and  civil  rights 
leader,  to  Mali;  and  Barbara  Watson.  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  State  Department's 
Bureau  of  Security  and  Consular  Affairs,  to 
Malaysia.  He  appointed  Andrew  Young  as 
Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations,  and 
Donald  McHenry  as  his  deputy  and  later  to 
succeed  him  as  Ambassador.  Ulric  St.  Clair 
Haynes,  Jr..  a  lawyer  with  overseas  experi- 
ence in  government  and  business,  was  ap- 
pointed Ambassador  to  Algeria.  WUbert  Le- 
Melle.  an  educator,  to  Kenya;  and  Walter  C. 
Carrington.  a  lawyer  and  Africanist.  to  Sen- 
egal. President  Carter  also  made  several 
non-African  career  appointments,  including 
Rudolph  Aggrey  to  Rumania;  David  Bolen 
to  the  German  Democratic  Republic;  Mau- 
rice D.  Bean  to  Burma;  William  B.  Jones  to 
Haiti:  and  Richard  Fox  Jr..  to  Trinadad  and 
Tobago.  He  also  appointed  me  first  as  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  Latin  Ameri- 
can Affairs  and  later  as  Ambassador  to 
Spain. 

President  Ronald  Reagan's  appointments 
of  Blacks  from  the  career  service  included; 
Ronald  Palmer  to  Malaysia  and  then  to 
Mauritius:  Howard  K.  Walker  to  Togo; 
George  E.  Moose  to  Benin  and  later  to  Sen- 
egal: Irvin  Hicks  to  The  Seychelles;  Edward 
R.  Perkins  to  Liberia  and  more  recently  to 
South  Africa:  Arthur  Lewis  of  USIA.  to 
Sierra  Leone:  and  me  to  Denmark.  He  also 
appointed  Dr.  Melvin  Evans,  former  gover- 
nor of  the  Virgin  Islands  and  member  of 
Congress,  to  Trinadad  and  Tobago,  retired 
Rear  Admiral  Gerald  Thomas  to  Guyana 
and  later  to  Kenya:  John  A.  Burroughs  to 
Malawi  and  later  to  Uganda:  Cynthia  Perry. 
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an  educator  and  former  Associate  Peace 
Corps  Director,  to  Sierra  Leone;  and  Leon- 
ard Spearman,  an  educator,  to  Rwanda. 
Alan  L.  Keyes.  a  former  FSO.  was  named 
Assistant  Secretary  for  International  Orga- 
nizations Affairs. 

The  focus  has  been  largely  on  ambassado- 
rial appointments  because  that  is  the  level 
at  which  one  has  the  greatest  possibility  to 
influence  policy.  For  example,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  Ambassador  Andrew  Young's  ap- 
proach to  issues,  his  style,  actions,  and 
public  statements  made  an  important  differ- 
ence in  what  our  country  did  and  how  we 
were  perceived  worldwide.  The  outstanding 
background  and  keen  intellect  which  Am- 
bassador Ulric  Haynes  took  to  Algeria  en- 
abled him  to  play  a  key  role  there  as  an  in- 
termediary in  the  arrangements  for  the  re- 
lease of  the  American  hostage  who  were 
held  by  Iran,  although  he  has  received  little 
or  no  credit  for  his  actions.  It  would  not  be 
immodest  to  say  that  I  made  some  differ- 
ence at  critical  moments  in  U.S.  relations 
with  Guinea.  Costa  Rica,  the  Caribbean 
Basin  countries,  our  Latin  American  policy. 
Cuba.  Spain,  and  Derunark  In  my  various  as- 
signments. 

Black  ambassadors  have  served  under  ex- 
tremely difficult  and  demanding  situations 
and  acquitted  themselves  admirably.  Some 
examples  are:  Clinton  E.  Knox  in  Dahomey 
during  uprisings  and  the  overthrow  of  the 
government;  Hugh  Smythe  in  Syria  during 
the  "six-day  war"  and  the  surrounding 
events:  Franklin  Williams  in  Ghana  with  a 
coup  d'  etat  occurring  shortly  after  his  ar- 
rival; Jerome  Holland  in  Sweden  during  con- 
stant, violent  demonstrations  against  U.S. 
actions  in  Vietnam;  O.  Rudolph  Aggrey  in 
Romania  and  David  Bolen  in  East  Germany 
during  times  of  tension  in  our  relations  with 
those  two  communist  countries.  Other  black 
Americans  would  serve  equally  well  In  criti- 
cal situations  and  stand  ready  to  do  so.  Un- 
fortunately, far  too  few  are  ever  given  that 
opportunity. 

At  present  in  the  State  Department  there 
are  only  252  Blacks  among  the  4,166  For- 
eign Service  Officers  and  only  17  Blacks 
among  the  714  senior  officers.  There  are 
just  six  Black  American  Ambassadors  at 
posts,  all  in  Africa;  six  DCM's  similarly  situ- 
ated; and  five  Principal  Officers  with  wide 
geographic  assignments  in  their  cases.  In 
USIA.  which  has  responsibility  for  telling 
America's  story  abroad,  there  are  only  six 
Blacks  among  the  166  at  the  executive  or 
senior  level  and  54  among  the  747  total  com- 
missioned FSIO's.  In  AID.  which  helps 
other  countries  along  the  path  to  progress, 
there  are  142  Blacks  among  the  1823  offi- 
cers in  the  Foreign  Service  and  only  15  of 
the  280  at  the  senior  level.  The  Foreign 
Commercial  Service  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  has  one  Black  among  its  19 
senior  officers  and  three  Blacks  among  its 
181  total.  In  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Serv- 
ice of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  there 
are  no  Blacks  among  the  14  senior  officers 
and  only  four  among  the  104  total.  The 
record  of  other  U.S.  Government  agencies 
with  personnel  assigned  abroad  is  equally 
deplorable.  Unfortunately,  the  figures  are 
Just  as  bad  for  other  minorities  and  almost 
so  for  women. 

It  may  well  be  that  the  situation  described 
above  derives  less  from  hostility  and  nega- 
tive attitudes  than  from  neglect,  unaware- 
ness  or  a  simple  lack  of  concern.  Whatever 
the  reason,  the  consequence  is  totally  out  of 
keeping  with  the  noble  Ideals  of  our  great 
country  and  our  position  as  the  leader  of 
the  free  world.  It  is  particularly  unfitting 
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for  the  State  Department  and  other  agen- 
cies involved  in  foreign  affairs  which  should 
set  the  best  examples.  Worst  of  all,  it  de- 
prives our  country  of  the  contributions 
which  could  be  made  by  many  who  are  now 
almost  automatically  excluded. 

Here  at  the  State  Department,  apart  from 
the  matter  of  numbers,  there  are  serious 
problems  regarding  the  perception  and  roles 
of  Blacks,  other  minorities  and  women.  Cer- 
tainly as  far  as  Blacks  are  concerned,  many 
have  the  impression  that  they  were  not 
wanted  in  the  first  place;  that  they  are  not 
made  to  feel  welcome;  that  they  are  not 
guided  or  trained  in  Foreign  Service  ways 
and  work;  that  they  are  not  given  appropri- 
ate assignments;  and  that  they  do  not  have 
a  fair  chance  for  promotion.  Whether  these 
views  are  justified  or  not,  they  are  part  of 
the  reality  with  which  the  Foreign  Service 
must  deal. 

Notwithstanding  the  sympathetic  atti- 
tudes of  many  of  the  top  levels  of  manage- 
ment, the  problem  of  under-representation 
can  only  arise  from  what  must  be  consid- 
ered largely  as  a  failure  to  conduct  well-tar- 
geted, serious,  sustained  recruitment  of  mi- 
norities for  the  career  service  at  any  level, 
combined  with  serious  under  utilization  of 
those  already  in  the  service.  Whatever  ex- 
cuses may  have  existed  for  this  before,  none 
can  be  justified  now  when  so  many  Blacks, 
although  victimized  by  an  uncaring  educa- 
tional system,  have  shown  outstanding  abili- 
ty and  accomplishments  in  the  professions, 
politics,  economics,  business,  agriculture, 
trade,  journalism,  research,  the  military  and 
all  other  areas  of  interest  for  foreign  affairs 
purposes.  They  have  demonstrated  com- 
plete loyalty.  Integrity,  Industry  and  full 
commitment  to  our  security  and  to  human 
rights,  equality,  political  freedom  democra- 
cy and  economic  progress  which  are  basic 
alms  of  American  family  policy.  They  know 
that  American  actions  In  foreign  affairs 
affect  their  lives  and  they  are  ready,  willing 
and  able  to  serve  our  country  In  that  area, 
as  In  others. 

The  figures  mentioned  and  particularly 
the  sentiments  they  produce,  pose  serious 
challenges  to  the  top  leadership,  to  the  cen- 
tral personnel  system,  to  the  minorities  and 
to  the  Department  and  the  Foreign  Service 
as  a  whole.  There  are  challenges  to  the  lead- 
ership of  the  Department,  including  at  each 
bureau,  not  only  to  set  forth  sound  princi- 
ples and  guidelines  but  also  to  establish  and 
utilize  a  structure  and  procedure  for  regular 
follow-up  to  ensure  that  they  swe  imple- 
mented. Without  this,  at  best  Intentions  are 
likely  to  produce  little  concrete  results.  Ac- 
tions from  the  top  can  set  the  tone  and  help 
to  create  an  understanding  In  the  Depart- 
ment and  outside  that  Blacks  and  other  mi- 
norities are  indeed  welcome  and  appreciat- 
ed. 

There  are  challenges  to  those  in  the  cen- 
tral persormel  system  to  make  extra  efforts 
and  devote  additional  resources  to  recruit- 
ment to  bring  more  Blacks  and  other  mi- 
norities from  throughout  our  country  into 
the  Service  at  all  levels.  Once  people  from 
these  groups  are  brought  in,  the  systems 
should  press  all  bureaus  and  all  areas  to 
help  secure  the  kind  of  training  and  work- 
ing assignments  which  will  best  utilize  and 
develop  their  abilities  without  undue  focus 
on  ethnic  considerations.  As  better  use  Is 
made  of  those  already  in  the  Service,  the 
job  of  recruiting  will  be  greatly  facilitated. 

There  are  challenges  to  Blacks,  as  well  as 
to  other  minorities  and  women  to  recognize 
that  ours  is  a  tough,  competitive  demanding 
Service  which  places  special  premiums  on 
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hard  work,  dedication,  initiative,  creativity 
and  good  personal  relations.  For  a  minority, 
it  is  not  enough  to  be  as  good  as  you  are. 
they  expect  each  member  to  carry  a  fair 
share  of  the  burden  and  then  a  little  more. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  comrprised  of  some  of 
the  finest,  most  considerable  people  I  know. 
The  fact  that  you  are  here  shows  that  you 
have  what  it  talies  for  exceptional  perform- 
ance. The  fundamental  interests  of  the 
United  States,  which  you  are  engaged  to 
protect  and  promote,  demand  and  deserve 
no  less  than  the  very  best. 

There  are  challenges  to  all  of  us  in  the 
State  Department  and  the  Foreign  Service, 
especially  in  the  middle  and  upper  ranks,  to 
take  time  from  our  preoccupations  and  our 
extremely  busy  schedules  and  reach  out  to 
those  who  are  new  to  the  system.  This  ap- 
plies, of  course,  to  all  new  entrants,  but  is 
needed  especially  for  minorities  and  women. 
We  are  called  on  to  avoid  the  myths  and 
stereotypes  which  can  block  real  under- 
standing. We  must  accept  that  clones  of 
ourselves,  if  they  can  be  found,  are  not  nec- 
essarily the  best  for  meeting  the  diverse  and 
constantly  changing  needs  of  our  times.  It  is 
up  to  us  to  extend  a  hand  which  all  new- 
comers are  looking  for  in  the  hope  that  it 
will  clasp  theirs;  that  it  will  point  the  way 
and  guide  them  through  difficult  moments; 
and  that  it  will  give  them  a  pat  on  the 
shoulder  for  a  job  well  done. 

There  could  be  no  more  favorable  climate 
for  dealing  with  our  challenge  than  that 
which  is  being  created  by  the  new  adminis- 
tration. For  example,  when  P»resident 
George  Bush  was  asked  at  his  first  news 
conference  about  the  meaning  of  the  recent 
Supreme  Court  decision  on  set-asides,  he 
reaffirmed  his  belief  in  "affirmative  action  " 
and  made  clear  that  he  'will  not  read  into 
(the  Courts  decision,  a  mandate  to  stop 
trying  ...  on  equal  employment  and  on  af- 
firmative action  generally."  Likewise,  in  his 
budget  message  to  Congress  the  President 
pledged  that  he  "will  work  to  knock  down 
the  barriers  left  by  past  discrimination  and 
to  build  a  more  tolerant  society  that  will 
stop  such  barriers  from  ever  being  built 
again."  Those  words  have  been  matched  by 
his  actions  in  a  number  of  his  senior  ap- 
pointments at  the  White  House  and  else- 
where. 

The  direction  set  by  the  President's  inspir- 
ing examples  should  give  us  the  resolve  and 
courage  to  meet  the  challenges  ahead.  The 
stakes  are  high,  for  as  the  President  said, 
"while  America  has  its  eyes  on  the  future, 
the  world  has  its  eyes  on  America."  That 
places  a  s[>eclal  responsibility  on  us  in  the 
foreign  policy  establishment  to  put  our  own 
house  in  the  condition  that  reflects  the  best 
of  what  our  great  country  stands  for.  As  we 
succeed  in  finding,  welcoming  and  utilizing 
more  of  the  enormous  talent  present  in  the 
black  and  other  minority  communities,  we 
will  also  be  making  an  important  contribu- 
tion to  the  achievement  of  our  national  ob- 
jectives. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

LEGISLATION  TO  MAKE 

FORMER  U.S.  PRESIDENTS  EX- 
OFFICIO  MEMBERS  OP  THE 
HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


HON.  WAYNE  OWENS 

OP  UTAH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  10.  1989 

Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  order 
that  our  country  might  more  effectively  utilize 
the  wisdom  and  unique  experiences  of  our 
former  Chief  Executives  in  determining  public 
issues  of  the  day,  I  am  introducing  today  a  bill 
to  make  former  U.S.  Presidents  ex-officio 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

This  bill  would  grant  former  Presidents  all 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives except  salary  and  the  power  to 
vote. 

Due  to  the  nature  of  their  jobs,  American 
Presidents  gain  special  insights  and  experi- 
ence in  office.  Senator  Claiborne  Pell  in  in- 
troducing a  similar  bill  stated: 

At  this  time  in  our  Nation's  history  when 
we  find  ourselves  exercising  the  leadership 
of  the  free  world,  adoption  of  this  resolu- 
tion would  Ije  of  special  value  because  the 
wisdom  and  experience  of  those  who  have 
occupied  our  Presidency  is  unique  to  those 
few  men  who  had  this  awesome  responsibil- 
ity. 

After  a  President's  term  is  over,  we  do  not 
have  an  adequate  mechanism  to  utilize  their 
unique  expertise.  Some  have  gone  off  to  the 
speakers  circuit,  while  others  have  returned  to 
the  practice  of  law.  Presidents  Theodore  Roo- 
sevelt and  Calvin  Coolidge,  for  example, 
became  syndicated  newspaper  columnists. 

I  have  discussed  this  proposal  with  Presi- 
dents Nixon,  Ford,  and  Carter,  and  they  have 
expressed  support  for  it.  When  a  somewhat 
similar  bill  was  introduced  in  1963,  it  had  the 
support  of  then  fonner  Presidents  Hoover  and 
Truman,  as  well  as  noted  Presidential  schol- 
ars, in  letters  to  Senator  Pell,  President 
Hoover  wrote,  "I  think  it  would  be  an  invalu- 
able aid  to  legislation  to  utilize  the  services  of 
our  younger  former  Presidents,"  and  President 
Truman  wrote,  "I  had  always  hoped  that  sonoe 
sort  of  an  approach  could  be  made  to  the  sit- 
uation set  out  in  your  bill." 

Since  1789,  there  have  been  a  number  of 
bills  and  constitutional  amendments  in  Con- 
gress to  make  former  American  Presidents  ex- 
officio  Members  of  the  Senate.  I  have  consult- 
ed a  number  of  well-known  constitutional  au- 
thorities, including  Laurence  Tribe,  Lloyd 
Cutler,  and  Philip  Kuriand,  and  they  have  been 
favorable  to  the  proposal.  In  addition,  they 
have  offered  their  opinions  tf»t  a  statute  is 
adequate;  a  constitutional  amendment  is  not 
necessary  since  the  former  Presidents  would 
have  no  power  to  vote. 

A  memorandum  from  CRS  indicated  that 
many  other  nations  provkle  an  official  position 
for  fomrier  heads  of  government.  For  example, 
in  Great  Britain,  Prime  Ministers,  upon  leaving 
office,  return  to  the  House  of  Commons  or  go 
to  the  House  of  Lords.  A  recent  study  com- 
paring former  Presidents  and  Prime  Ministers 
notes: 

The  outgoing  President  has  ordinarUy 
concluded  his  political  career  while  the  typi- 
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cal  Prime  Minister  continues  in  active  in- 
volvement in  the  affairs  of  state,  often  for 
many  years.  The  President  does  not,  and  is 
not  expected  to,  aspire  to  further  public 
office,  while  the  Prime  Minister  is  highly 
likely  to  have  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons or  to  accept  a  peerage. 

Since  the  House  of  Representatives  is  the 
place  of  the  people,  as  Thomas  Jefferson 
noted,  it  is  only  appropriate  that  we  give 
former  Presidents  a  forum  to  participate  in  orv 
going  consideration  of  many  issues,  to  consult 
with  us,  and  to  give  the  country  the  benefits  of 
their  extraordinary  experiences. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SUICIDE  PREVEN- 
TION SERVICES  OF  SACRAMEN- 
TO COUNTY 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

or  CALIPOIWIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  10,  1989 

Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  Suicide  Prevention  Services 
of  Sacramento  County  and  to  recognize  May 
7  through  May  13,  1989  as  Suicide  Prevention 
Week. 

It  is  shocking  to  note  that  suicide  is  the 
eighth  leading  cause  of  death  in  the  country 
today  and  the  second  among  our  young 
people.  The  Suicide  Prevention  Services  of 
Sacramento  County  [SPS]  and  other  ti-ained 
paraprofesslonal  organizations  like  them,  have 
proven  to  be  an  effective  method  of  interven- 
tion for  suicidal  individuals. 

Since  1968,  SPS  has  been  serving  my  com- 
munity, staffing  telephones  around  the  clock, 
24  hours  a  day,  7  days  a  week,  to  provide 
help  for  those  in  crisis.  In  1988  alone,  the 
SPS  averaged  2,000  calls  per  month.  This 
corps  of  trained  volunteers  are  an  exemplary 
role  model  for  the  value  of  voluntarism  and 
the  success  of  people  helping  people. 

In  addition  to  its  crisis  intervention  hotline, 
the  SPS  provides  professional  and  community 
education  through  a  speaker's  bureau,  youth 
suicide  prevention  services,  counseling  for 
survivors  of  suicide  and  a  data  collectk>n  pro- 
gram, it  is  most  laudable  to  note  that  the  SPS 
is  able  to  accomplish  this  variety  of  important 
services  with  only  4  full-time  paid  staff  and  a 
corps  of  80-plus  volunteers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  salute  the  staff  and  volun- 
teers of  the  SPS  and  commend  ttiem  for  their 
outstanding  services  to  the  citizens  of  the  city 
and  county  of  Sacramento,  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  the  Nation.  The  SPS  is  a  tribute  to 
the  spirit  of  voluntarism  and  I  know  my  col- 
leagues join  me  in  wishing  ttiem  a  future  of 
continued  success. 


PAYING  TRIBUTE  TO  IVAN  AND 
RHODA  TANTLEPP 


HON.  GARY  L  ACKERMAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  10,  1989 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  honor  two  outstanding  individuals  of  the 
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Seventh  District  in  New  York,  Ivan  and  Rhoda 
Tantleff,  and  their  tireless  contributions  to  the 
HotKs  Hills  Jewish  Center  and  the  entire  Mollis 
Hills  community.  On  Saturday.  May  13,  1989, 
the  Mollis  Mills  Jevvish  Center  will  be  holding 
its  annual  dinner  darKe,  which  will  mark  Its 
41st  anniversary  and  pay  tribute  to  Ivan  and 
Rhoda  Tantleff  as  the  1989  "Couple  of  the 
Year." 

Ivan  Tantleff  has  been  a  lifeking  resident  of 
the  Mollis  Hills  community.  Me  has  attended 
the  Mollis  Hills  Jewish  Center  since  he  was  a 
child,  taught  by  the  Reverend  Frank  Strass- 
fiekj.  Ivan,  ak>ng  with  his  two  sons,  Alan  and 
Edward,  all  were  bar  mitzvahs  at  the  Hollis 
HHIs  Jewish  Center.  Ivan  was  a  member  of  the 
first  graduating  class  of  Martin  Van  Buren 
High  School  in  Hollis.  He  went  onto  New  York 
University  were  he  graduated  in  1962  from  the 
school  of  commerce,  accounts,  and  finance. 
He  was  graduated  from  Brooklyn  Law  School 
in  1965  and  folk>wed  In  his  father's  footsteps 
as  a  practKing  attorney. 

Ivan  is  ttie  current  vk»  preskJent  of  commu- 
nity affairs  at  the  Mollis  Hills  Jewish  Center. 
He  prevkxisly  served  an  important  role  as  vk:e 
president  of  legal  affairs,  were  he  proved  to 
be  invaluable  dunr)g  the  renovatk>n  of  the 
HHJC.  Ivan  also  has  been  the  chairperson  of 
the  annual  dinner  dance  for  the  past  3  years; 
tt>erefore  It  is  fitting  that  he  be  honored  at  this 
years  event.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Cen- 
ter's Mens  Qub.  and  is  active  with  Mercaz.  an 
organizatk)n  dedk^ated  to  conservative  Juda- 
ism in  Israel. 

In  the  Hollis  Hills  community  Ivan  is  similarly 
active.  He  volunteers  as  an  arbitrator  once  a 
month  at  small  claims  court  in  Queens 
County.  He  also  coaches  the  law  team  at  Van 
Buren  High  Scfiool,  whrch  in  1986  won  the 
State  tournament  for  the  first  time  in  tfie 
school's  history.  He  also  is  a  board  member 
of  the  JamaKa  Estates-Holliswood  Ambulance 
Corps. 

Rhode  Tantleff  is  also  a  native  New  Yorker. 
She  attended  CXieens  College,  where  she 
studied  to  become  a  paralegal.  She  has  been 
wNXking  with  Ivan  as  an  offne  manager  for 
over  10  years.  Ak>ng  with  Ivan,  she  has  been 
dedk»ted  to  serving  her  community  and  tfie 
Hollis  Hills  Jewish  Center.  She  Is  a  member  of 
the  HHJC  Sisterhood  and  active  with  the 
Overseas  Recruitment  Training  Program. 

The  Tantteffs  have  two  wonderful  sons, 
tx>th  of  wtiom  are  continuing  in  ttieir  parents' 
commitment  of  community  involvement.  Alan 
is  a  recent  graduate  of  Cornell  University  and 
now  works  for  Prudential  Life,  arxi  Edward  is 
studyir)g  at  Brooklyn  Law  ScfKX)l  arul  will  soon 
carry  on  the  family  traditkin  as  a  practicing  at- 
torney. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  always  a  pleasure  to  pay 
tribute  to  such  fine  cttizerts.  Rhoda  arKJ  Ivan 
Tantleff  are  shining  examples  for  everyone 
throughout  this  great  Nation  to  follow.  I  ask 
that  all  of  my  colleagues  in  ttw  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives join  me  in  congratulating  Rhoda 
and  Ivan  on  ttieir  past  achievements  and 
wishir>g  ttiem  tfie  best  of  luck  in  their  future 
endeavors. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

FATHER  ROBERT  P.  DRINAN 
TALKS  ON  HUMAN  RIGHTS 


May  10,  1989 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCEU 

OF  rLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  10.  1989 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  former  col- 
league from  Massachusetts.  Rotiert  F.  Drinan, 
S.J.,  who  is  now  a  professor  of  law  at  the 
Georgetown  University  Law  Center,  published 
an  eloquent  treatise  In  last  month's  editkin  of 
America  entitled.  "International  Human  Rights 
and  tfie  Bush  Administratron."  Father  Drinan. 
who  was  a  leading  spokesman  for  human 
rights  in  the  Congress  and  continues  to  be  an 
active  supporter  of  this  noble  cause,  makes 
an  excellent  case  for  the  need  for  the  Bush 
administration — indeed,  for  any  administra- 
tion—to champion  human  rights  as  in  integral 
element  of  our  foreign  policy. 

I  heartily  concur  with  his  recommendations 
and  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  share 
the  article  with  our  colleagues. 

The  article  follows: 
interhational  human  rights  and  the  bush 
Administration 
(By  Robert  F.  Drinan) 

A  new  and  dramatic  dimension  was  added 
to  U.S.  foreign  policy  when  President 
Gerald  Ford  signed  a  bill  that  withholds  all 
economic  and  military  aid  from  those  na- 
tions that  engage  in  a  pattern  of  gross  abuse 
of  internationally  recognized  human  rights. 
The  Carter  Administration  used  and  empha- 
sized that  law  in  unprecedented— and  possi- 
bly some  unwise— ways. 

The  Reagan  Administration  tried  at  first 
to  neglect  the  human-rights  component 
added  to  U.S.  foreign  policy  by  the  Congress 
over  the  objection  of  the  State  Department. 
But  In  the  mid-1980's.  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration came  to  like  the  law— at  least  as  ap- 
plied to  Communist  nations. 

The  Bush  Administration  inherits  almost 
15  years  of  theory  and  practice  as  to  how 
strong  the  United  States  should  be  in 
making  the  observance  of  internationally 
recognized  human  rights  a  visible  and  even 
a  dramatic  part  of  the  way  the  United 
States  treats  its  friends  and  foes  in  the 
family  of  nations.  George  Bush  has  no  track 
record  in  dealing  with  this  issue,  which 
played  little  if  any  role  in  the  Presidential 
campaign.  But  international  Jurists  and 
nongovernmental  organizations  specializing 
in  human  rights  have  an  agenda  and  a  con- 
sensus that  is  specific  and  solid. 

On  Dec.  8-10.  1988  academics  and  the 
major  nongovernmental  organizaions  in- 
volved In  human  rights  conducted  a  sympo- 
sium on  "The  Next  Administration  and 
Human  Rights"  as  part  of  the  bicentennial 
of  Georgetown  University  in  Washington, 
D.C.  The  200  conferees  arrived  at  a  list  of 
recommendations  with  little  controversy. 
This  list  expresses  the  consensus  of  the  ever 
more  numerous  and  influential  groui>s  of  ac- 
tivists and  academics  working  on  behalf  of 
those  human  rights  that  are  now  a  part  of 
customary  international  law 

A  parallel  list  of  recommendations  has 
l)een  prepared  by  the  Lawyers'  Committee 
for  Human  Rights  and  a  dozen  law  firms 
working  pro  bono.  This  61-page  document, 
along  with  the  Georgetown  statement,  has 
t»een  forwarded  to  the  Bush  Administration. 

Among  the  firmest  recommendations 
agreed  upon  by  the  human-rights  communi- 


ties here  and  abroad  Is  the  urgent  necessity 
for  ratification  of  the  major  human-rights 
treaties  by  the  United  States  Senate.  In 
1979  President  Jimmy  Carter,  alone  among 
all  Presidents,  urged  the  ratification  of  four 
of  the  major  treaties  adopted  by  the  United 
Nations,  aJl  of  which  have  now  entered  into 
force  as  a  part  of  international  law.  The 
U.S.  Senate  held  extensive  hecuings  on  the 
treaties  but  did  not  vote  on  their  ratifica- 
tion. Opposition  to  the  treaties  was  almost 
nonexistent.  Virtually  all  religious  groups, 
including  the  U.S.  Catholic  Conference, 
urged  ^adoption  of  the  treaties,  as  did  the 
American  Bar  Association  and  many  civil 
rights  groups. 

The  Reagan  Administration  never  fol- 
lowed up  on  the  Initiative  of  the  1970's  in 
the  area  of  human  rights.  After  years  of 
procrastination  the  Reagan  Administration 
did,  however,  cooperate  with  the  Senate  in 
the  long-delayed  ratification  of  the  genocide 
treaty. 

Specialists  in  International  human  rights 
are  prepared  to  conduct  a  massive  campaign 
of  education  on  the  treaties  if  the  Bush  Ad- 
ministration is  Interested.  President  Carter 
sent  a  package  of  four  complicated  treaties 
to  the  Senate  for  ratification  accompanied 
by  many  reservations  and  understandings. 
The  preparatory  work  done  by  the  State 
Department  under  President  Carter  was  ex- 
cellent, but  the  Senate  could  have  been 
overwhelmed  at  the  immensity  of  the  four 
treaties  proposed  for  ratification:  the  inter- 
national covenant  on  civil  and  political 
rights;  the  covenant  on  economic,  social  and 
cultural  rights;  the  American  Convention  on 
Human  Rights,  and  the  International  Con- 
vention on  the  Elimination  of  All  Forms  of 
Racial  Discrimination. 

There  is  some  feeling  that  perhaps  the 
Bush  Administration  could  select  one  treaty 
for  ratification,  such  as  the  International 
Convention  on  the  Elimination  of  All  Forms 
of  Racial  Discrimination.  If  that  goes  well, 
the  other  major  human-rights  covenants 
could  be  proposed. 

One  of  the  major  reasons  for  ratification 
is  to  prevent  further  embarrassment  to  U.S. 
officials.  The  United  States  is  the  only 
major  nation  that  has  not  ratified  the  prin- 
cipal United  Nations  treaties  on  human 
rights.  The  Convention  on  the  Elimination 
of  All  Forms  of  Racial  Discrimination  has 
now  been  ratified  by  129  nations.  The  credi- 
bility of  the  United  States  in  denouncing 
apartheid  is  seriously  weakened  by  its  fail- 
ure to  ratify  this  treaty,  which  emerged  and 
became  world  law  precisely  because  of  the 
existence  of  apartheid. 

There  is  some  apprehension  and  fear  in 
the  Senate  and  elsewhere  that  ratification 
of  United  Nations  treaties  might  subject 
U.S.  citizens  to  trial  in  foreign  nations, 
impose  fines  on  the  United  States  for  its 
conduct  in  foreign  nations  and  prompt  em- 
barrassing complaints  around  the  world  con- 
cerning the  way  in  which  the  United  States 
treats  its  blacks  and  minorities.  There  is  a 
deep  feeling  of  xenophobia  in  the  U.S. 
psyche.  That  feeling  was  one  of  the  many 
reasons  why  the  Reagan  Administration 
withdrew  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice  after  Nicaragua 
sued  the  United  States  in  that  tribunal  for 
mining  the  hartiors  of  Managua. 

If  the  Bush  Administration  refuses  to  pro- 
pose the  ratification  of  any  of  the  human- 
rights  covenants,  there  is  little  that  the 
Congress  or  the  country  can  do  about  it. 
One  of  the  deeper  frustrations  of  human- 
rights  academics  and  activists  during  the 
Reagan  years  was  the  deafness  on  the  part 
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of  the  Reagan  White  House  and  State  De- 
partment to  any  talk  about  ratifying  the 
treaties. 

Human-rights  specialists  have  recommen- 
dations for  the  Bush  Administration  that 
are  less  comprehensive  than  the  adoption  of 
the  four  major  covenants  for  human  rights. 
On  E>ec.  10.  1979,  the  United  Nations  by  a 
unanimous  voice  vote  adopted  the  Conven- 
tion Against  Torture  and  other  cruel,  inhu- 
man or  degrading  treatment  or  punishment. 
Although  the  Reagan  Administration  never 
committed  itself  to  urge  the  ratification  of 
this  treaty,  it  did  some  useful  work  along 
those  lines.  The  Treaty  Against  Torture 
could  be  ratified  with  a  minimum  of  diffi- 
culty. Its  provisions  would  have  little  if  any 
impact  on  the  United  States  since  in  the 
recent  past  torture  has  not  been  an  evil  in 
this  country.  But  ratification  of  the  docu- 
ment by  the  U.S.  Senate  would  proclaim  a 
message  to  those  40  nations  where  torture  is 
still  a  serious  problem. 

Nongovernmental  groups  involved  in 
human  rights  have  multiplied  in  the  last 
decade.  Units  such  as  Helsinki  Watch,  Asia 
Watch,  Americas  Watch  and  others  have 
sensitized  the  world  to  the  abuses  in  human 
rights  in  those  nations  to  which  the  United 
States  grants  significant  benefits.  A  coali- 
tion of  these  groups  helped  to  defeat  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  first  nominee  for  the  position 
of  Assistant  Secretary  for  Human  Rights 
and  Humanitarian  Affairs,  Dr.  Ernest  Lef- 
ever. 

That  same  coalition,  now  greatly  strength- 
ened, is  prepared  to  work  for  the  confirma- 
tion of  an  articulate  spokesperson  for 
human  rights  in  the  Bush  Administration. 
Ways  to  strengthen  the  machinery  for 
human  rights  in  the  State  Department  and 
other  Federal  agencies  are  numerous  in  the 
agenda  prepared  for  the  White  House  by 
human-rights  activists  and  academics.  The 
annual  reports  on  human  rights  required  by 
Congress  must  be  improved  and  separated 
from  Ideology.  The  Bureau  of  Human 
Rights  should  be  upgraded,  its  work  more 
publicized  and  its  status  made  more  inde- 
pendent. 

Another  recommendation  on  which  there 
is  little  dissent  is  the  generation-old  propos- 
al that  there  be  created  a  United  Nations 
High  Conunissioner  for  Human  Rights.  This 
idea,  long  pending  in  the  United  Nations, 
won  the  support  of  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion. The  hope  is  that  the  United  Nations 
High  Conmiission  on  Human  Rights,  like 
the  United  Nations  High  Commissioner  on 
Refugees,  could  focus  world  attention  on 
actual  or  threatened  violations  of  human 
rights— as  in  Cambodia,  Chile  or  Zaire. 

More  important  than  any  new  initiatives 
in  the  area  of  human  rights  is  the  attitude 
and  tone  toward  human  rights  that  the 
Bush  Administration  will  adopt.  The  Carter 
Administration  spoke  openly  and  often  to 
the  world  about  human  rights.  Some  for- 
eign governments  probably  resented  the 
criticism,  but  the  dissidents,  refuseniks  and 
human-rights  activists  everywhere  agree 
that  the  emphasis  on  human  rights  by  the 
Carter  Administration  made  a  difference.  It 
put  the  United  States  almost  for  the  first 
time  on  the  side  of  the  oppressed  and  not 
the  oppressors.  It  helped  to  restore  democ- 
racy in  Argentina,  Brazil  ajid  elsewhere.  It 
added  a  new  and  welcome  dimension  to  the 
United  States'  foreign  policy. 

That  approach  was  generally  lacking  in 
the  Reagan  Administration.  The  White 
House  in  the  1980's  tended  to  merge  ideolo- 
gy with  human  rights:  It  protested  abuses 
only  when  they  were  carried  out  by  govem- 
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ments  aligned  with  Moscow.  Actions  by 
Congress  and  by  human-rights  groups,  how- 
ever, often  induced  the  Reagan  White 
House  to  be  more  activist  toward  human 
rights  than  It  might  otherwise  have  been. 

The  potential  for  education  and  enforce- 
ment in  the  field  of  human  rights  in  the 
Bush  Administration  is  almost  incalculable. 
Even  If  the  White  House  takes  little  Initia- 
tive, the  energy  and  thrust  of  nongovern- 
mental organizations  here  and  abroad  may 
be  such  that  the  new  Administration  will 
simply  be  required  to  go  forward.  The  Con- 
gress and  the  country  have  become  con- 
cerned In  the  last  generation  that  the 
United  States  should  not  be  aligned— or 
even  appear  to  be  aligned— with  oppressors 
or  dictators  of  the  right  or  of  the  left.  The 
U.S.  public  wants  the  Federal  Govermnent 
to  protect  Its  interests  overseas,  but  it  also 
desires  that  the  United  States'  Ideals  be  pro- 
claimed and  vindicated. 

In  many  ways  the  advancement  of  human 
rights  has  always  been  a  part  of  the  United 
States'  foreign  policy.  One  could  say  the 
containment  of  Communism— the  core  of 
U.S.  foreign  policy  since  World  War  II— Is  a 
way  of  preserving  and  protecting  the  human 
rights  of  people  who  are  or  who  may  be  sub- 
jected to  totalitarian  tyranny.  In  1974.  Con- 
gress Institutionalized  that  policy  and  de- 
creed in  Section  502B  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  that  the  United  States  shall  not 
give  aid  to  nations  that  flout  those  basic 
human  rights  whose  protection  became  In 
1976  a  part  of  International  law.  The  Carter 
Administration  toid  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion differed  In  their  approach  to  Section 
502B.  Despite  those  differences,  however, 
there  Is  a  deep  consensus  In  Congress  and  In 
the  country  that  the  United  States  should 
be  in  the  business  of  defending  and  enforc- 
ing those  human  rights— and  educating 
people  about  those  rights— that  are  now,  for 
the  first  time  In  the  history  of  the  world, 
under  the  protection  of  international  or 
world  law. 

The  new  reverence  given  to  human  rights 
In  International  law  was  the  creation,  large- 
ly, of  the  United  States.  It  was  President 
Harry  S.  Truman  who  agreed  to  the  United 
Nations  Charter  in  1945  in  San  Francisco 
and  the  U.S.  Senate  that  ratified  it  by  an 
overwhelming  vote.  The  United  States 
seems  to  have  forgotten  Its  commitment  to 
International  human  rights  In  the  contro- 
versy over  racial  segregation  in  the  1950's. 
This  country  was  distracted  In  the  1960's  by 
the  struggles  over  civil  rights  and  Vietnam. 
The  United  States  rediscovered  its  devotion 
to  international  human  rights  In  the  1970's. 
Now  for  15  years  the  United  States  has 
sought— enthusiastically  but  sometimes  er- 
ratically—to  carry  out  what  international 
law  and  U.S.  aspirations  expect  of  a  nation 
whose  very  existence  has  been  grounded  for 
200  years  In  a  dedication  to  human  rights. 

What  win  the  United  SUtes  think  and  do 
about  human  rights  In  the  1990's?  That  de- 
pends to  some  extent  on  the  Bush  White 
House.  But  perhaps  more  Importantly  It  de- 
pends on  how  Americans  believe  their  coun- 
try should  deal  with  nations  that  withhold 
from  their  people  those  fundamental  rights 
that,  always  Inherent  In  every  himian  being, 
are  now  recognized  and  guaranteed  by  Inter- 
national law. 

The  United  States  more  than  any  other 
nation  gave  the  leadership  that  led  to  the 
formation  of  the  United  Nations  and  the 
emergence  of  more  than  20  major  treaties 
on  human  rights  from  that  organization.  In 
a  sense,  the  United  States  transmitted  the 
moral  and  spiritual  principles  underlying  Its 
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own  Institutions  to  the  family  of  nations. 
Consequently,  the  United  States  has  a 
daunting  moral  and  political  responsibility 
to  enhance  the  transcendence  of  human 
rights.  With  the  right  leadership,  the 
United  States  in  the  1990's  could  make  the 
observance  of  Internationally  recognized 
human  rights  a  reality  of  the  human  family. 


MILLS  SET  A  STANDARD  OF 
PARLIAMENTARY  EXCELLENCE 


HON.  NICHOLAS  MAVROULES 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  10,  1989 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Speaker,  Tuesday, 
May  2,  1989,  marked  the  first  time  in  24  years 
that  the  name  of  Francis  E.  Mills  did  rrat 
appear  on  the  ballot  for  Town  Moderator  in 
the  town  of  Danvers,  MA.  which  is  located  in 
the  Sixth  Congressional  District  that  I  repre- 
sent. I  have  had  the  privilege  of  workir^  with 
Frank  Mills  through  the  years.  Frank  Mills  is  a 
longtime  administrator  at  Boston  College  and 
a  friend  to  many  of  us  in  the  Massachusetts 
delegation.  His  retirement  ends  a  23-year  po- 
litical institution  in  our  system  of  local  govern- 
ment and  I  know  the  good  people  of  Danvers 
will  miss  his  service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  include  a  recent 
editorial  from  the  Danvers  Herald,  which  also 
highlights  this  distinguished  career  of  publk: 
service  and  dedication. 

The  editorial  follows: 

[From  the  Danvers  Herald.  Mar.  2.  19891 

Mills  Set  a  Standard  or  Parliamentary 
Excellence 

Danvers  is  237  years  old  and  Frank  Mills 
has  wielded  the  gavel  at  Town  Meeting  for 
the  last  23  of  those  years.  The  venerable 
Town  Moderator  set  a  standard  of  parlia- 
mentary excellence  for  all  who  will  follow. 

Mills  presided  over  his  last  Town  Meeting 
Monday  night  In  Michael  Armento  Auditori- 
um at  the  high  school.  Few  can  remember 
when  Mills  was  not  moderator.  His  retire- 
ment at  age  73  Is  a  milestone  in  local  gov- 
ernment. 

Frank  Mills  was  a  political  activist  before 
the  term  became  trivialized.  He  didn't  carry 
signs  or  march  in  protest.  Mills'  activism 
was  rooted  in  the  democratic  process. 

Mills  is  a  true  l)ellever  of  the  unique  de- 
mocracy bom  In  Philadelphia  when  men 
named  Jefferson.  Adams  and  Franklin  sat 
down  to  create  a  document  that  set  a  coun- 
try free  and  created  a  fledgling  world 
leader. 

Few  men  respect  the  laws  of  nation,  state 
and  community  as  deeply  and  sincerely  as 
Frank  Mills.  He  is  not  a  lawyer,  but  he  has 
been  a  diligent  practitioner  and  staunch  de- 
fender of  the  laws  that  men  have  made  to 
rule  themselves  by. 

Mills  ruled  Danvers  Town  Meeting  with  a 
velvet  gavel  for  nearly  a  quarter  century.  He 
conducted  Town  Meeting  as  the  people's 
business,  which  it  was  Intended  to  be. 

An  expert  In  parliamentary  procedure. 
Mills  ran  a  tight  ship  at  Town  Meeting.  He 
rarely  let  the  democratic  process  get  out  of 
hand.  There  were  occasions  when  Mills 
would  have  preferred  to  let  his  heart  rule 
his  gavel,  but  he  almost  always  resisted  the 
temptation. 

Meeting  members  ruled  out  of  order  by 
Mills  did  not  always  agree  with  his  interpre- 
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Ution  of  Roberts'  Rules,  but  they  usually 
found  him  to  be  right.  And  Mills  prided 
himself  in  letting  everyone  participate  in 
Town  Meeting,  but  not  to  excess.  His  meet- 
ings were  swift  and  tight.  He  left  no  room 
for  demagoguery. 

It  was  not  apathy  that  permitted  Mills  to 
go  unchallenged  as  moderator  for  the  22 
years  following  his  initial  victory.  He  was 
knowledgeable,  tough,  compassionate  and— 
above  all— fair.  An  opponent  would  have 
been  hard-pressed  to  make  a  credible  case 
against  Mills,  so  no  one  did. 

Francis  F.  Mills  was  an  exemplary  public 
servant  He  will  be  succeeded,  but  not  soon 
replaced  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
Danversites  who  know  and  respect  govern- 
ment as  our  forefathers  in  Philadelphia  be- 
lieved it  should  be  practiced. 


IN  SUPPORT  OP  THE  RADIATION 
VICTIM  COMPENSATION  BILL 


UMI 


HON.  WAYNE  OWENS 

OP  UTAH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RZPRCSENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  10,  1989 

Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
together  with  six  of  my  colleagues  from  in- 
volved Southwestern  States,  I  am  introducing 
the  radiation  victim  compensation  bill.  This 
legisiation  would  redress  an  outstanding  na- 
tional obligation  to  citi2ens  in  our  region.  wtK) 
were  unjustifiably  and  Involuntarily  sacrificed 
to  advance  our  Nation's  position  during  the 
cold  war. 

They  are  either  ttie  heirs  of  Colorado  Pla- 
teau uranium  miners  wtio  were  unwittingly  ex- 
posed to  extraordinary  levels  of  radiation  in 
undergrourxj  uranium  mines,  wtiere  ore  for  ttie 
Government's  nuclear  developments  was 
mined  during  tfie  1950's,  or  ttiey  are  the  heirs 
aixi  family  members  of  fallout  victims  from  the 
Government's  nuclear  testing  in  Nevada 
during  ttiis  same  era. 

Both  classes  of  victims  have  presented  their 
cases  to  the  judiciary  system.  In  both  cases 
court  opinions  were  issued  ttiat  ttie  deaths 
and  injuries  were  caused  by  ttie  radiation  ex- 
posures, and  ttiat  Government  officials  knew 
of  ttie  risks  and  failed  to  act.  However,  be- 
cause ttie  courts  also  found  that  the  Federal 
decisions  to  disregard  ttiese  people's  lives 
and  safety  were  premeditated.  Federal  sover- 
eign immunity  laws  were  applied  to  tiar  ttieir 
claims.  Indeed  it  is  because  ttieir  deaths  and 
injuries  were  deemed  intended,  or,  in  other 
words,  a  policy  decision  of  ttie  United  States, 
that  ttiey  have  gone  uncompensated. 

They  are  ttie  victims  of  ttie  cold  war  wtio, 
unKke  ottier  war  victims,  could  tiave  chosen  to 
live  or  work  elsewtiere  had  ttiey  been  in- 
formed. 

Both  the  Ninth  and  Tenth  Circuit  Courts  of 
Appeals  struggled  in  ttiese  cases  with  ttie 
unjust  result  imposed  by  applicable  Federal 
sovereign  immunity  laws.  The  ninth  circuit 
stated: 

We  agree  with  the  district  court  that  this 
is  the  tyi>e  of  case  that  cries  out  for  redress, 
iMit  the  courts  are  not  able  to  give  it:  Con- 
gress is  the  appropriate  source  in  this  in- 
stance. 

This  legisiatran  wouM  respond  to  ttiese  judi- 
cial recommendations  with  a  national  apology 
and  modest,  but  kxig  overdue  compassionate 
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payments,  similar  to  those  provided  for  victims 
of  the  Texas  City  disaster  and  Japanese- 
Americans  who  were  unjustly  interned  during 
Worid  War  II.  I  Invite  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
my  colleagues  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  join  In  resolving  this  outstanding  na- 
tional obligation. 

H.R. - 
A  bill  to  provide  Jurisdiction  and  procedures 

for  claims  for  compassionate  payments  for 

injuries  due  to  exposure  to  radiation  from 

nuclear  testing 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  lie  cited  as  the  "Radiation  Expo- 
sure Compensation  Act". 

nNDINGS 

Sbc.  2.  As  a  result  of  testimony  received 
l)efore  various  committees  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Con- 
gress finds  that— 

(1)  fallout  emitted  during  the  Govern- 
ment's alwve-ground  nuclear  tests  in 
Nevada  exposed  civilians  who  lived  in  the 
downwind  affected  area  in  Nevada,  Utah, 
and  Arizona  to  radiation  that  generated  an 
excess  of  cancers  among  these  civilians; 

(2)  the  health  of  the  civilians  who  were 
unwitting  participants  in  these  tests  was  put 
at  risk  to  serve  national  security  interests  of 
the  United  States: 

(3)  radiation  released  in  underground  ura- 
nium mines  that  were  providing  uranium 
for  the  sole  use  and  lienefit  of  the  nuclear 
weapons  program  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment exposed  miners  to  massive  doses  of 
radiation  that  produced  an  epidemic  of  lung 
cancer  and  respiratory  diseases  among  these 
miners: 

(4)  the  United  States  should  recognize  and 
assume  equitable  and  compassionate  respon- 
sibility for  the  damages  sustained  by  these 
civilians  and  provides  herewith  a  procedure 
to  make  partial  restitution  to  these  individ- 
uals for  the  burdens  they  have  borne  for 
the  nation  as  a  whole:  and 

(5)  Congress  recognizes  that  the  lives  and 
health  of  uranium  miners  and  of  innocent 
citizens  who  lived  downwind  from  the 
Nevada  tests  were  sacrificed  to  serve  the  na- 
tional security  interests  of  the  United 
States,  and  Congress  apologizes  to  these 
citizens  and  their  families  on  behalf  of  the 
Nation. 

TRUST  FXTND 

Sec.  3.  (a)  There  shall  be  established  in 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  a  trust 
fund  known  as  the  "Atmospheric  Nuclear 
Testing  Compensation  Trust  Fund"  (hereaf- 
ter in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "Trust 
Fund"  or  the  "Fund"),  which  shall  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, and  shall  consist  of — 

(1)  the  sum  of  $100,000,000,  appropriated 
to  the  Fund  under  sul>section  (e),  and 

(2)  any  amount  credited  to  such  Fund 
under  any  other  provision  of  law. 

(b)  Amounts  in  the  Fund  shall  l>e  invested 
in  accordance  with  section  9702  of  title  31. 
United  States  Code  and  any  interest  on,  and 
proceeds  from  any  such  investment  shall  tie 
credited  to  and  liecome  a  part  of  such  Fund. 

(c)  Amounts  in  the  Fund  shall  be  available 
only  for  disbursement  by  the  Board  under 
section  6. 

(d)  The  Fund  shall  terminate  not  later 
than  the  earlier  of  the  date  on  which  an 
amount  has  lieen  expended  from  the  Fund 
which  is  equal  to  the  amount  authorized  to 
lie  appropriated  to  the  Fund  by  sulxsection 
(e),  and  any  income  earned  on  such  amount. 
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or  15  years  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act.  If  all  of  the  amounts  in  the 
Fund  have  not  lieen  expended  by  the  end  of 
that  IS-year  period,  investments  of  amounts 
in  the  Fund  shall  be  liquidated  and  receipts 
thereof  deposited  in  the  Fund  and  all  funds 
remaining  in  the  Fund  shall  l>e  deposited  in 
the  miscellaneous  receipts  account  in  the 
Treasury. 

(e)  There  are  authorized  to  lie  appropri- 
ated to  the  Fund  $100,000,000.  Any  amounts 
appropriated  pursuant  to  this  section  are 
authorized  to  remain  available  until  expend- 
ed. 

BOARD  OP  DIRECTORS  OF  THE  FUND 

Sec.  4.  (a)  There  is  established  the  Atmos- 
pheric Nuclear  Testing  Comiiensatlon  Trust 
Fund  Board  of  Directors  (hereafter  In  this 
Act  referred  to  as  the  "Board"),  which  shall 
lie  responsible  for  making  disbursements 
from  the  Fund  in  the  manner  provided  in 
this  section. 

(b)  The  Board  shall  have  exclusive  juris- 
diction to  hear  claims  and  make  decisions 
concerning  compassionate  payments  to  be 
paid  out  of  the  Fund  to  claimants  who 
present  claims  as  provided  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Act.  Such  claims  shall  lie 
made  against  the  United  States  for  the  per- 
sonal injury  or  death  of  an  individual,  if 
such  injury  or  death  is  due  to  exposure  to 
radiation  resulting  from  an  above-ground 
nuclear  test  at  the  Nevada  test  site  during 
the  periods  descrH)ed  in  section  7  or  as  a 
result  of  employment  as  a  uranium  miner  as 
described  in  section  8. 

(c)  The  Board  shall  be  composed  of  7 
members  appointed  by  the  President,  5  of 
whom  shall  be  appointed  upon  the  recom- 
mendations of  several  States  as  follows: 

(1)  one  member  shall  lie  appointed  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  Governor  of  the 
SUte  of  Utah: 

(2)  one  member  shall  be  appointed  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Nevada: 

(3)  one  memt>er  shall  lie  appointed  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Arizona; 

(4)  one  member  shall  be  appointed  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Colorado;  and 

(5)  one  memlier  shall  be  appointed  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  Governor  of  the 
State  of  New  Mexico. 

(d)(1)  All  recommendations  to  be  made  by 
the  various  States  as  specified  in  subsection 
(c)  shall  be  made  within  60  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(2)  All  appointments  to  tie  made  pursuant 
to  this  Act  shall  lie  made  by  the  President 
within  90  days  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

(e)  All  members  of  the  Board  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  terms  of  3  years  and  may  be 
reappointed. 

(f )  The  first  meeting  of  the  Board  shall  be 
called  by  the  President  and  shall  tie  held 
within  120  days  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

(g)  At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Board  the 
Board  shall  select  a  chairman  from  among 
its  meml>ers.  The  Chairman  shall  serve  as 
such  for  his  term  and  may  be  reselected  as 
chairman  if  he  Is  reappointed  to  the  Board 
by  the  President. 

(h)  Pour  memliers  of  the  Board  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum  for  voting  purposes  but  a 
lesser  number  many  conduct  meetings. 

(1)(1)  A  vacancy  on  the  Board  resulting 
from  the  death  or  resignation  of  a  member 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term  for 
which  such  person  was  appointed  shall  lie 
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filled  in  the  same  manner  as  the  original  ap- 
pointment. A  member  appointed  to  fill  such 
a  vacancy  shall  be  appointed  only  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his  predecessor's  term  but  may 
be  reappointed. 

(2)  All  decisions  to  certify  claims  obligat- 
ing funds  must  be  made  by  a  majority  of  the 
Board. 

(j)  The  principal  office  of  the  Board  shall 
be  in  the  State  of  Utah.  Whenever  the 
Board  deems  that  the  convenience  of  the 
public  or  of  the  parties  may  be  promoted,  or 
delay  or  expense  may  be  minimized,  it  may 
hold  hearings  or  conduct  other  proceedings 
at  any  other  place  it  deems  necessary  of  ap- 
propriate. 

POWERS  AND  ADMIKISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Board  is  authorized  to 
obtain  the  services  of  experts  and  consult- 
ants in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  3109  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

(b)  The  Board  is  authorized  to  enter  into 
agreements  with  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration for  the  procurement  of  neces- 
sary financial  and  administrative  services, 
for  which  payment  shall  be  made  by  reim- 
bursement from  funds  of  the  Board  In  such 
amounts  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the 
Chairman  and  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services. 

(c)  The  Board  is  authorized  to  procure 
supplies,  services,  and  property,  and  make 
contracts  in  any  fiscal  year,  only  to  such 
extent  or  In  such  amounts  as  are  provided  In 
appropriation  Acts. 

(d)  The  Board  is  authorized  to  enter  Into 
contracts  with  Federal  or  State  agencies, 
private  firms,  institutions,  and  agencies  for 
the  conduct  of  research  or  surveys,  the 
preparation  of  reports,  and  other  activities 
necessary  to  the  discharge  of  its  duties. 

(e)  The  Board  or,  on  the  authorization  of 
the  Board,  any  member  thereof,  may,  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  hold  such  hearings  and  sit  and 
act  at  such  times  and  places,  and  request 
the  attendance  and  testimony  of  such  wit- 
nesses and  the  production  of  books,  records, 
memoranda,  papers  and  documents  as  the 
Board  or  such  member  deems  advisable. 
Subpenas  may  be  issued  to  any  person 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
courts,  under  the  signature  of  the  Chair- 
man, or  any  duly  designated  member,  and 
may  be  served  by  any  person  designated  by 
the  Chairman  or  any  such  member.  In  case 
of  the  failure  of  any  witness  to  comply  with 
any  subpena,  or  to  testify  when  summoned 
under  authority  of  this  section,  the  provi- 
sions of  section  102  through  104,  inclusive, 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  (2  U.S.C.  192  et 
seq.).  shall  apply  to  the  Board  to  the  same 
extent  as  such  provisions  apply  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

(f)  The  Board,  or  on  the  authorization  of 
the  Board,  any  member  thereof,  may,  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  Act,  have 
such  printing  and  binding  done,  enter  into 
contracts  and  other  arrangements  to  such 
extent  or  in  such  amounts  as  are  provided  In 
appropriation  Acts,  and  make  such  expendi- 
tures as  the  Board  or  such  member  deems 
advisable. 

(g)  The  Board  may  acquire  directly  from 
any  executive  department,  bureau,  agency, 
board,  commission,  office.  Independent  es- 
tablishment, or  instrumentality,  informa- 
tion, suggestions,  estimates,  and  statistics 
for  the  purpose  of  this  Act.  Each  such  de- 
partment, bureau,  agency,  board,  commis- 
sion, office,  establishment  or  instrumentali- 
ty is  authorized  and  directed  to  furnish,  to 
the  extent  permitted  by  law,  such  informa- 
tion, suggestions,  estimates  and  statistics  di- 
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rectly  to  the  Board,  upon  request  by  the 
Chairman. 

(h)  The  Chairman  of  the  Board  is  author- 
ized to  appoint,  terminate,  and  fix  the  com- 
pensation, without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  governing  ap- 
pointments in  the  competitive  service,  and 
without  regard  to  chapter  51  and  subchap- 
ter III  of  chapter  53  of  such  title  relating  to 
classification  and  General  Schedule  pay 
rates,  of  such  personnel  as  he  deems  neces- 
sary, at  rates  not  to  exceed  a  rate  equal  to 
the  maximum  rate  for  GS-18  of  the  General 
Schedule  under  section  5332  of  such  title. 

(i)  Upon  request  of  the  Board,  the  head  of 
any  Federal  agency  is  authorized  to  make 
any  of  the  facilities  and  services  of  such 
agency  available  to  the  Board  or  to  detail 
any  of  the  personnel  of  such  agency  to  the 
Board,  on  a  reimbursable  basis,  to  assist  the 
Board  in  carrying  out  its  duties  under  this 
section,  unless  the  head  of  such  agency  de- 
termines that  urgent  overriding  reasons  will 
not  permit  the  agency  to  make  such  facili- 
ties, services,  or  personnel  available  to  the 
Board  and  so  notifies  the  Chairman  in  writ- 
ing. 

(j)  The  Board  may  use  the  United  States 
mails  in  the  same  manner  and  under  the 
same  conditions  as  departments  and  agen- 
cies of  the  United  States. 

(k)  Any  member  of  the  Board  may  admin- 
ister oaths  or  affirmations  to  witnesses  ap- 
pearing before  the  Board  or  before  such 
member. 

(1)  The  Board  may  expend  funds  made 
available  for  purposes  of  this  Act  for  print- 
ing and  binding  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law. 

DUTIES  OF  THE  BOARD 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Board  shall  make  all  deci- 
sions regarding  awards  to  be  made  each  year 
from  the  Trust  Fimd  established  pursuant 
to  this  Act  and  make  certifications  to  re- 
quest that  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  make  disbursements  from  such  Fund. 

(b)  Every  official  act  of  the  Board  shall  be 
entered  of  record,  and  its  hearings  and 
records  shall  be  open  to  the  public.  The 
Board  is  authorized  to  make  such  rules  as 
are  necessary  for  the  orderly  transaction  of 
its  proceedings. 

(c)  The  Board  shall  hear  specific  claims 
made  against  the  United  States  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  chapter  5  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  and  the  Board  shall 
make  specific  findings  and  awards.  Any  such 
findings  and  awards  shall  be  considered 
final  actions  subject  to  judicial  review  by 
the  United  States  Claims  Court.  The  court 
may  reverse  or  modify  the  determination  of 
the  Board  if  the  court  finds  that  such  action 
was  clearly  erroneous. 

(d)  The  Board  shaU  certify  to  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States  the  awards  be  paid 
to  claimants. 

determination  of  compassionate  payments 
for  certain  claims  relating  to  open  air 
nuclear  testing 

Sec.  1.  (a)(1)  Any  individual  who  resided 
In  the  affected  area,  as  defined  In  this  Act. 
for  a  period  of  at  least  1  year  during  the 
period  beginning  on  January  21.  1951,  and 
ending  on  October  31,  1958,  or  resided  in  the 
affected  area  during  the  period  beginning 
on  June  30.  1962.  and  ending  on  July  31. 
1962,  and  contracted  a  specified  disease,  as 
defined  in  this  Act,  resulting  in  personal 
injury  or  death,  shall  receive  a  damage 
award  in  the  amount  of  (50,000,  or  the  heirs 
of  such  Individual  shall  receive  a  damage 
award  in  the  amount  of  $50,000  on  behalf  of 
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the  estate  of  any  such  deceased  individual, 
by  filing  a  claim  against  the  United  States 
for  such  personal  injury  or  death.  Such 
claim  shall  be  filed  with  the  Board  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  subsec- 
tion by.  or  on  behalf  of  individuals  described 
in  paragraph  (2). 

(2)  Upon  a  finding  by  the  Board  that  such 
claim  meets  the  requirements  of  this  Act, 
the  United  States  shall  be  Irrebuttably  pre- 
sumed to  be  liable  for  the  individual's  injury 
or  death,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  the  Board 
shall  award  the  amount  of  compasssionate 
payment  described  in  paragraph  ( 1 ). 

(b)  The  Board  shall  complete  its  determi- 
nation of  an  award  on  each  claim  under  sub- 
section (a)  not  later  than  12  months  after 
the  date  such  claim  Is  heard  by  such  Board. 

(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term— 

(1)  "affected  area"  means:  in  the  State  of 
Utah,  the  counties  of  Washington,  Iron, 
Kane,  Garfield,  Sevier,  Beaver,  Millard,  and 
Piute;  in  the  State  of  Nevada,  the  counties 
of  White  Pine,  Nye,  Lander,  and  Lincoln; 
and  that  part  of  Arizona  that  is  north  of  the 
Grand  Canyon  and  west  of  the  Colorado 
River;  and 

(2)  "specified  disease"  means  leukemia 
(other  than  chronic  lymphatic  leukemia), 
multiple  myeloma,  and  cancers  of  the  thy- 
roid, lung,  female  breast,  stomach,  colon, 
esophagus,  and  urinary  tract. 

DETERMINATION  OF  COMPASSIONATE  PAYMENTS 
FOR  CLAIMS  RELATING  TO  URANIUM  MINING 

Sec.  8.  (a)(1)  Any  individual  employed  in  a 
uranium  mine  located  in  Colorado,  New 
Mexico.  Arizona,  or  Utah  during  the  period 
beginning  January  1,  1947,  and  ending  on 
December  31,  1961  who— 

(A)  was  exposed  to  100  or  more  working 
level  months  of  radiation  if  the  individual 
was  a  nonsmoker,  or 

(B)  was  exposed  to  250  or  more  working 
level  months  of  radiation  if  the  individual 
was  a  smoker,  and  who  developed  lung 
cancer  or  other  serious  respiratory  disease, 
shall  receive  a  damage  award  in  the  amount 
of  $100,000,  or  the  survivors  of  such  individ- 
ual shall  receive  a  damage  award  In  the 
amount  of  $100,000  on  behalf  of  the  estate 
of  any  such  individual,  by  filing  a  claim  with 
the  Board  against  the  United  States  for 
such  injury  or  death.  Such  claim  shall  be 
filed  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  subsection. 

(2)  Upon  a  finding  by  the  Board  that  such 
claim  meets  the  requirements  of  this  Act, 
the  United  States  shall  be  Irrebuttably  pre- 
sumed to  be  liable  for  the  individual's  injury 
or  death,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  the  Board 
shall  award  the  amount  of  the  compassion- 
ate payment  described  in  paragraph  ( 1 ). 

(b)  The  Board  shall  complete  its  determi- 
nation of  the  compassionate  payment  under 
subsection  (a)  not  later  than  12  months 
after  the  claim  is  heard  by  the  Board. 

CLAIMS  NOT  ASSIGNABLE  OR  TRANSFERABLE 

Sec.  9.  (a)  No  claim  cognizable  under  this 
Act  shall  be  assignable  or  transferable. 

(b)  Payments  made  to  Individual  claim- 
ants pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  not  be  subject  to  any  tax  under  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  or  any  other 
provision  of  law. 

(c)  Payments  made  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  shall  be  considered  to  be  in 
full  settlement  and  discharge  of  all  claims 
against  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  by  the  parties  to  such  claim. 
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Tim  FOR  FILING  CLAIMS 

Sic.  10.  A  claim  to  which  this  Act  applies 
shall  be  barred  unless  the  claim  is  filed— 

(1)  within  2  years  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  or 

(2)  within  2  years  after  the  date  on  which 
the  specified  disease  is  discovered,  or  should 
have  been  discovered, 

whichever  is  later. 

ATTORNrY  FEES 

Sbc.  11.  Any  attorney  or  agent  fees  award- 
ed shall  be  paid  out  of  the  awards  hereun- 
der, and  no  attorney  or  agent  on  account  of 
services  rendered  in  connections  with  each 
claim  shall  receive  in  excess  of  10  per 
centum  of  the  amount  paid,  any  contract  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Whoever  vio- 
lates the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
fined  a  sum  not  to  exceed  $5,000. 

IltSlTRANCE  CLAIMS  NOT  AFFECTED  BY  AWARDS 
OF  DAMAGES 

Sec.  12.  An  award  of  damages  made  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  Act  shall  not  be  consid- 
ered as  any  form  of  compensation  or  reim- 
bursement for  a  loss  for  purposes  of  impos- 
ing liability  on  any  individual  receiving  such 
an  award,  on  the  basis  of  such  receipt,  to 
repay  any  insurance  carrier;  nor  shall  such 
an  award  or  a  claim  to  which  this  Act  ap- 
plies affect  any  claim  against  an  insurance 
carrier. 

FEDERAL  TORT  CLAIMS  ACT  NOT  APPUCABLE 

Sec.  13.  The  provisions  of  chapter  171  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  commonly  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act, 
shall  not  be  deemed  to  apply  to  any  action 
brought  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

LIABILITY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Sec.  14.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  respecting  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  relating  to  claims,  the  United  States— 

(1)  shall  be  liable  in  the  same  manner  and 
to  the  same  extent  as  a  private  individual 
under  like  circumstances,  and 

(2)  shall  not  have  any  immunity  or  de- 
fense regarding  a  claim  based  upon  an  act  or 
omission  of  an  employee  in  the  Govern- 
ment, exercising  due  care,  in  the  execution 
of  a  statute  or  regulation,  or  based  upon  the 
exercise  or  performance  or  the  failure  to  ex- 
ercise or  perform  a  discretionary  function  or 
duty  of  the  Government. 

severabilitt 
Sec.  15.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  person  or  circum- 
stance is  held  invalid,  the  remainder  of  the 
Act  shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 


CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
DARYL  L  SALLADAY 


UMI 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  10.  1989 

Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  an  outstarxiing  individual  in  my 
community  who  deserves  to  be  recognized  for 
his  dedication  and  service  to  the  public.  May 
1,  1989,  marked  the  end  of  Daryl  I.  Salladay's 
33  years  of  servKe  as  a  Federal  employee 
and  it  Is  an  horxx  to  share  wnth  you  and  my 
colleagues  the  stellar  career  of  this  remarka- 
ble public  servarrL 

Mr.  Salladay  has  spent  the  entire  span  of 
his  career  servir>g  his  country.  After  a  short 
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stint  in  military  service,  Daryl  began  his  civil 
career  working  for  the  Sacramento  District 
Corps  of  Engineers,  serving  the  people  of  my 
home  district  with  dedication  and  professional- 
ism. Daryl  has  served  in  leadership  positions 
for  21  years  as  a  supervisory  civil  engineer 
with  corps'  engineering  and  planning  divisions 
aruj  has  participated  in  planning  for  many 
major  projects  irKluding  the  New  Melones 
Dam  and  Reservoir,  Merced  County  Streams, 
the  Stockton  Deep  Water  Ship  Channel  in 
California  and  the  Little  Dell  Lake  project  in 
Utah. 

In  1986,  the  citizens  of  Sacramento  faced 
the  disaster  of  flooding.  However,  thanks  to 
the  around-the-clock  efforts  of  Daryl  and  the 
corps,  our  community  was  protected  from  this 
near  calamity.  Due  to  Daryl's  expertise  and 
experience  in  guiding  the  American  River 
flood  control  studies,  the  groundwork  has 
been  laid  toward  building  a  consensus  on  the 
future  of  flood  control  in  the  Sacramento  area. 
As  the  assistant  chief  of  the  planning  division 
in  the  Sacramento  District  Corps  of  Engineers, 
Daryl  continued  to  set  an  example  of  excel- 
lence. In  recognition  of  his  many  achieve- 
ments and  devotion  to  the  principles  of  re- 
sponsible public  service,  Daryl  was  honored 
with  the  1988  Meritorious  Civilian  Award. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I,  and  all  who  have  had  the 
privilege  of  knowing  Daryl  I.  Salladay,  hold  his 
technical  expertise  in  water  resources  plan- 
ning in  the  highest  regard.  Daryl  I.  Salladay  is 
to  be  commended  for  his  outstanding  contri- 
bution to  the  city  and  county  of  Sacramento, 
the  State  of  California  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States.  I  take  great 
pride  in  saluting  Mr.  Salladay  and  know  that 
my  colleagues  join  me  in  extending  best 
wishes  to  him  in  his  retirement. 
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WARNINGS  AND  CHALLENGES 
PROM  SENATOR  BIRCH  BAYH 


HON.  GARY  L  ACKERMAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  10.  1989 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  lend 
my  strongest  support  to  the  ideas  of  our  able 
colleague.  Birch  Bayh,  the  former  Senator 
from  Irtdiana. 

When  Senator  Bayh  graced  the  other  txxJy, 
he  was  a  champion  for  the  Constitution.  The 
thoughts  he  expresses  today  declare  that  his 
commitment  to  the  never-ending  causes  in 
that  noble  document  has  not  diminished. 

Senator  Bayh  issues  us  both  ominous  warn- 
ings  and   vigorous   challenges.    I   share   his 
words  with  you  so  you  may  be  stirred,  as  I 
was. 
[From  Newsweek  magazine,  Apr.  17, 1989] 
Let's  Tear  Off  Their  Hoods 
(By  Birch  Bayh) 

When  the  voters  of  Metairie  elected  David 
Duke  to  the  Louisiana  Legislature,  they 
sent  a  shock  wave  across  the  country.  News- 
papers everywhere  carried  front-page  stories 
expressing  dist>elief  that  the  president  of 
the  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  White  People  and  former  imperial 
wizard  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  could  actually 
win  an  election.  It  was  almost  as  if  the  re- 
turns from  the  81st  District  of  Louisiana 


had  resurrected  the  Klan.  like  Lazariis, 
from  the  dead.  To  those  who  are  startled  to 
hear  that  the  KKK  is  alive  and  well,  one 
can  only  ask.  Where  Have  You  Been? 

Have  no  doubt  about  it,  the  Klan— which 
lynched  helpless  black  Americans,  murdered 
civil-rights  workers,  burned  its  crosses  and 
spread  its  divisive  venom  of  prejudice  across 
the  land— has  not  disappeared.  It  continues 
to  hawk  its  poison  to  any  one  who  will 
listen.  To  make  matters  worse,  the  Klan 
today  has  been  joined  by  other  harbingers 
of  hate  such  as  the  Skinheads,  the  Aryan 
Nations,  Posse  Comitatus,  The  Covenant, 
the  Sword,  and  the  Arm  of  the  Lord.  White 
Aryan  Resistance  (WAR)  and  the  strident 
right-wing  political  cult  of  Lyndon  La- 
Rouche.  Although  the  legal  ties  which  bind 
these  seemingly  disparate  groups  together 
may  be  somewhat  tenuous,  similarities  are 
undeniable.  Bigotry  and  prejudice  based  on 
religion,  race,  ethnicity  and  sexual  orienta- 
tion as  well  as  transgressions  upon  basic 
constitutional  rights  guaranteed  all  Ameri- 
cans permeate  the  spectrum  of  today's 
right-wing  extremism.  And  this  philosophy 
of  hate  is  having  an  impact  in  community 
after  community  across  the  country. 

During  the  last  five  years,  the  National 
Institute  Against  Prejudice  and  Violence,  a 
nonprofit  watchdog  group,  has  catalogued 
these  hate-filled  acts,  provided  counsel  to 
communities  confronted  with  such  activities 
and  tried  to  inform  a  complacent  public  of 
the  evil  which  lurks  in  all  too  many  neigh- 
borhoods. A  collection  of  these  isolated  inci- 
dents, when  viewed  from  a  national  perspec- 
tive, presents  a  truly  alarming  picture: 

Ridgedale.  Mo.— State  trooper  slain  by  a 
member  of  The  Order  extremists. 

San  Francisco.  Calif.— Community  Holo- 
caust Memorial  desecrated. 

Bull  Shoals  Lake.  Ark.— Officials  uncover 
huge  military  cache  at  camp  of  Covenant. 
Sword.  Arm  of  the  Lord. 

Reno,  Nev.— Black  man  allegedly  shot  to 
death  by  two  adolescent  Skinhead  support- 
ers. 

Beverly,  Mass.— Swatikas  and  Nazi  slogans 
scrawled  on  Temple  B'nai  Abraham. 

Houston,  Texas— "Death  to  Arat)s"  spray- 
painted  on  Islamic  mosque:  attempted  burn- 
ing of  cars. 

Coeur  d'Alene,  Idaho— White  suprema- 
cists bomb  a  federal  building,  a  business  and 
a  home. 

Similar  incidents  have  occurred  in  hun- 
dreds of  other  communities  across  America. 
Last  year  the  Anti-Defamation  League  re- 
ported a  41  percent  increase  in  acts  of  anti- 
Semitic  harassment,  threats  and  assaults 
over  1987.  The  New  York  City  Police  De- 
partment recorded  550  Incidents  motivated 
by  race,  religion,  ethnic  background  or 
sexual  orientation  in  1988.  a  100  percent  in- 
crease in  two  eyars. 

These  senseless  acts  are  not  the  dying  ves- 
tiges of  discrimination  perpetrated  by  older 
Americans.  Many  of  the  Skinheads  are  not 
old  enough  to  vote.  Duke  himself  is  still  in 
his  30s— hardly  a  graybeard.  Surveys  con- 
ducted by  the  institute  disclose  that  similar 
acts  of  prejudice  are  occurring  on  the  an- 
tion's  campuses.  Over  20  percent  of  all  mi- 
nority students  interviewed  reported  t>eing 
harassed  on  at  least  one  occasion;  many  re- 
ported multiple  experiences.  Incidents  were 
reported  on  174  different  campuses.  Among 
them:  the  dorm  room  of  five  Asian  women 
students  was  broken  into  and  vEuidalized 
with  the  letters  KKK  painted  on  their  door 
(Macalester  College);  the  words  "Death 
Nigger"  were  carved  on  the  office  door  of  a 
counselor    (Purdue    University);    an    anti- 
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apartheid  shanty  was  doused  with  gasoline 
and  set  on  fire  while  two  students  sat  inside 
(Johns  Hopkins  University);  arson  destroyed 
a  black  fraternity  house  (University  of  Mis- 
sissippi). 

Some  of  those  incidents  are  the  result  of 
hostile,  organized  group  activity,  and  some 
result  from  the  latent  bigotry  which  lies  in 
the  souls  of  all  too  many  human  beings.  Un- 
fortunately, there  has  been  perilously  little 
leadership  at  the  highest  levels  of  govern- 
ment urging  Americans  to  follow  a  higher 
road,  to  think  more  noble  thoughts.  Regard- 
less of  the  motivating  factors  involved,  the 
number  of  these  Incidents  of  violence  and 
prejudice  continues  to  increase  throughout 
the  country.  This  is  a  record  of  shame. 

Perhaps  some  good  can  come  from  the 
Duke  election  if  we  stop  treating  David 
Duke  as  an  isolated  example,  an  aberration 
of  our  political  process.  Let  us  recognize 
that  Duke  is  one  of  a  large  and  growing 
number  of  Americans  who  espouse  preju- 
dice and  bigotry  and  who.  if  left  uncontest- 
ed, win  divide  and  destroy  our  nation.  The 
David  Dukes  of  America  do  not  live  only  in 
Louisiana.  They  exist  In  every  region  of  our 
republic. 

Let  us  use  the  Duke  election  as  a  catalyst 
to  stimulate  vigilance  from  each  of  us.  Let 
each  of  us  vow  to  stand  up  and  speak  out 
against  those  purveyors  of  hate  and  preju- 
dice. Let  us  expose  these  right-wing  haters 
as  traitors  to  the  American  cause.  Let  us 
tear  off  their  hoods,  eradicate  their  brother- 
hoods and  leave  them  naked  in  the  light  of 
day.  Then  must  Americans  insist  that  they, 
together  with  their  thoughts  and  values,  be 
sent  to  the  alley  with  the  rest  of  the  gar- 
bage, rather  than  to  the  state  legislature  as 
heroes. 


A  TRIBUTE  IN  MEMORY  OP 
MILDRED  E.  DOYLE 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN,  JR. 

OF  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  10.  1989 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  funeral  services 
were  held  Tuesday  in  Knoxville  for  Mildred  E. 
Doyle.  Miss  Doyle  was  the  superintendent  of 
Knox  (Dounty  Schools  from  1946  to  1976. 

Miss  Doyle  was  one  of  the  finest  women  I 
ever  knew.  She  loved  people,  especially  her 
children.  She  was  active  in  politics  and  was  a 
leading  vote  getter  in  Knox  County  at  a  time 
when  few  women  were  elected  to  high  office. 
Mildred  was  a  staunch  Republican  and  was 
not  afraid  to  let  anyone  know  where  she 
stood.  She  also  was  a  great  athlete  and  par- 
ticipated actively  in  sports  for  many  years. 

Mildred  Doyle  was  a  close  personal  friend 
and  political  ally  of  my  father  and  the  entire 
Duncan  family.  She  was  a  great  superintend- 
ent and  a  great  lady,  and  she  will  be  missed 
by  many  people. 

The  Knoxville  News-Sentinel  on   Monday 
had  a  lead  editorial  and  a  column  that  I  would 
like  to  have  reprinted  in  the  Record: 
Mildred  E.  Doyle 

An  entire  generation  of  adults  educated  In 
Knox  County  can  associate  their  schooling 
with  the  name  of  Mildred  E.  Doyle. 

Her  death  Saturday  morning  at  age  84  is  a 
personal  loss  for  everyone  educated  under 
her  tutelage  as  superintendent  of  Knox 
County  Schools  for  30  years  as  well  as  a  loss 
to  this  community. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

One  can  easily  cite  the  accomplishments— 
and  there  were  many— during  her  years  in 
office.  She  presided  over  a  system  that  was 
growing  into  its  modem  shape,  from  17.000 
students  in  1946  to  more  than  27.000  in 
1976.  from  one-  and  two-room  schools  to  the 
construction  of  more  than  40  new  school 
buildings  during  her  years  in  office.  She  was 
a  driving  force  to  get  an  alternative  school, 
established  in  1980,  so  suspended  or  ex- 
pelled pupils  from  throughout  East  Tennes- 
see could  continue  their  education.  During 
her  tenure,  750,000  students  passed  through 
the  county  schools. 

Doyle  became  head  of  the  school  system 
with  little  fanfare  long  before  most  women 
moved  toward  equality  with  men  in  execu- 
tive positions.  She  also  named  other  women 
to  administrative  positions,  many  for  the 
first  time  In  Knox  County. 

Yet.  despite  the  successes,  despite  her 
hold  on  the  superlntendency  and  her  heavy 
Involvement  in  Knox  County  Republican 
politics,  the  one  feature  that  stands  out  for 
those  who  walked  the  halls  of  the  county's 
schools  is  an  unmistakable  style  and  person- 
ality: the  red  hair,  the  gravel  voice,  the 
frankness,  the  temper,  the  laughter,  the 
warmth. 

There  also  was  the  knowledge  down  deep 
that  whatever  differences  one  had  with  her. 
Mildred  Doyle  cared  sincerely  about  chil- 
dren and  their  education.  The  10-12  hour 
work  days  were  routine.  If  she  once  admit- 
ted to  being  'a  little  bit  autocratic, "  she  was 
quick  to  take  the  unpopular  stand  for  what 
she  believed  was  best  for  the  schools, 
whether  it  brought  her  into  conflict  with 
students  and  parents  or  members  of  the  old 
Knox  County  Court. 

Perhaps  her  finest  compliment  came  from 
the  man  who  defeated  her  in  1976  for  re- 
election. Earl  Hoffmeister,  present  superin- 
tendent of  Knox  County  Schools.  "Every- 
one's goal  In  education  is  to  leave  it  better 
than  we  found  it."  Hoffmeister  said,  "and 
she  certainly  has  done  that." 

One  can  add  that  education  In  Knox 
County  is  better  because  of  Mildred  E. 
Doyle. 


Mildred  Doyle's  Caring  Left  Touch  on  the 
Lives  of  Her  Many  Children 

(By  Sam  Venable) 

According  to  newspaper  accounts  of  her 
death.  Mildred  Doyle  had  no  children. 

That  proves  you  shouldn't  believe  every- 
thing you  read  In  newspapers. 

Midred  Doyle  had  thousands  of  children. 
Hundreds  of  thousands,  actually.  During 
the  30  years  she  served  as  superintendent  of 
the  Knox  County  school  system,  fully 
three-quarters  of  a  million  youngsters  came 
under  her  care. 

And  you  better  believe  we  were  "her"  kids 
in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word. 

She  was  the  no-nonsense,  quick-tongued 
mother  hen  who  supervised  our  education, 
planned  our  meals,  refereed  our  games, 
guarded  our  safety  and  guided  our  overall 
development  from  the  moment  we  entered 
first  grade  till  we  exited  with  a  high  school 
diploma  12  years  later. 

Looking  back  on  her  life,  which  ended 
Saturday  after  84  years,  I  found  it  difficult 
to  imagine  that  virtually  no  one  in  today's 
student  body  has  had  contact,  direct  or  oth- 
erwise, with  this  woman.  Lord,  I  must  be 
getting  old  myself. 
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But  try  this  quiz  on  anyone  who  went 
through  the  county  system  between  1946 
and  1976:  Ask  them  to  form  the  image  of  a 
signature  in  their  mind.  An  Important  signa- 
ture. A  signature  they  associate  with  grow- 
ing up  and  going  to  school. 

A  few— history  buffs  and  insurance 
agents.  I  suspect— might  recall  the  bold 
script  of  John  Hancock  on  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  But  the  vast  majority  will 
remember  the  flowing  "Mildred  E.  Doyle"— 
with  the  "E."  and  the  'Doyle"  connected— 
from  the  front  of  a  report  card,  an  attend- 
ance form,  a  certificate  or  any  other  piece 
of  official  school  correspondence.  It's  one  of 
those  things  you  never  forget. 

Indeed,  none  of  us  will  forget  Miss  Doyle. 

Oh.  and  before  some  high-handed  copy 
editor  deletes  the  "Miss"  from  her  name  so 
my  words  conform  to  modem  newspaper 
style.  I  caution  against  It.  She  was  'Miss 
Doyle. "  Period.  Some  things  are  simply  not 
meant  to  be  changed. 

In  an  era  when  female  educators  remained 
quietly  In  the  classroom.  Miss  Doyle  com- 
manded the  office  of  superintendent  as 
none  before  her  or  since. 

A  politician?  You  better  l)elieve  it.  She 
was  a  master  of  the  game,  a  staunch  Repub- 
lican to  the  soles  of  her  feet.  Mildred  Doyle 
was  comfortable  and  effective  in  any  set- 
ting—an emotional  public  hearing,  a  heated 
school  board  meeting  or  a  smoke-filled 
chamber  behind  some  locked  door  at  the 
courthouse. 

But  this  was  not  politics  for  politics'  sake. 
It  was  politics  for  the  children  of  Knox 
County,  a  mission  she  guarded  as  nothing 
less  than  a  sacred  trust. 

Mildred  Doyle  was  to  county  schools  what 
Andy  Holt  was  to  the  University  of  Tennes- 
see. Both  were  as  plain  as  faded  bib  overalls, 
but  their  ability  to  extract  dollars  for  educa- 
tion could  make  a  riverboat  gambler  slink 
off  in  embarrassment. 

Not  every  decision  Miss  Doyle  reached  was 
popular.  Still,  she  rarely  minced  her  words, 
no  matter  what  the  cost. 

"The  one  thing  you've  got  to  do  is  say 
what's  right,"  she  once  observed,  "and  not 
what  the  people  want  to  hear." 

One  pronouncement  a  lot  of  children 
didn't  want  to  hear  was  her  order  for  Satur- 
day classes.  This  was  a  decision  she  made  in 
February  1960  after  schools  had  been  closed 
so  many  times  because  of  snow.  The  only 
way  to  get  back  on  schedule  was  double  up 
on  off-days. 

NaturaUy.  we  kids  protested. 

Give  up  our  Saturdays?  No  sleeping  late? 
No  cartoons?  Aaaargh!  The  very  thought 
was  heresy.  Prom  Halls  to  Kams,  Mount 
Olive  to  Mooreland  Heights,  the  battle  cry 
of  "Mildred  Doyle  should  be  boiled  in  oil!" 
rang  through  the  halls. 

Oddly  enough,  we  survived  this  cruel  blow- 
to  our  tender  psyches.  Even  more  amazing, 
we  grew  Into  adults— one  might  venture  so 
far  as  to  daresay  educated  adults— who 
learned  to  appreciate  what  a  caring  profes- 
sional had  touched  our  lives. 

No  children  of  her  own?  Baloney.  She  had 
us,  all  750,000  of  us,  and  we  loved  her  for  it. 

Mildred  Doyle  was  not  boiled  in  oil. 
Thank  God. 
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or  INDIANA 
IN  THZ  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEHTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  10,  1989 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
irtsert  my  Washington  report  for  Wednesday, 
May  10,  1989,  Into  the  Congressional 
Record: 

Questions  Concerning  Financial  Aid 

Pedenl  student  aid.  the  primary  means  by 
which  the  government  helps  low-  and 
middle-income  students  afford  higher  edu- 
cation, is  again  under  scrutiny.  The  finan- 
cial aid  program  Is  designed  to  ensure  all 
students  the  opportunity  to  pursue  contin- 
ued education  after  high  school.  As  a  coun- 
try, we  have  a  responsibility  to  provide  a 
strong  education  to  our  children.  Instituted 
in  1965  as  part  of  the  Higher  Education  Act, 
financial  aid  now  provides  postsecondary  as- 
sistance to  nearly  six  million  students.  The 
program  Is  expensive,  last  year  costing 
almost  $9  billion. 

Despite  federal  assistance,  the  rising  cost 
of  postsecondary  education  has  made  it  in- 
creasingly difficult  for  many  students  to 
afford  higher  education.  Since  1980,  costs 
have  risen  40%  alx>ve  inflation,  while  feder- 
al assistance  has  increased  only  3%  alx>ve 
inflation.  The  shift  in  emphasis  from  grants 
to  loans  has  also  hurt  the  students  the  gov- 
ernment wants  to  help  most.  Grants  award- 
ed to  students  have  stagnated  whUe  loans, 
once  used  mostly  by  middle-income  people, 
are  now  often  the  only  source  of  aid  even 
for  low-income  students. 

Many  poorer  students  face  large  debts 
upon  graduation  and  often  caiuiot  repay 
their  loans.  The  default  rate  has  risen  dra- 
matically, with  the  highest  rates  among  stu- 
dents in  schools  traditionally  serving  low- 
income  students,  such  as  community  col- 
leges, trade  schools,  and  historically  black 
universities.  In  1966,  7%  of  those  receiving 
loans  defaulted.  Today,  more  than  14%  de- 
fault, at  a  cost  to  the  government  of  $1.5  bil- 
lion a  year— over  40%  of  the  annual  budget 
for  student  loans. 

An  easy  solution  to  these  problems  would 
be  a  dramatic  increase  in  federal  funding. 
Congress,  however,  has  hesitated  to  increase 
financial  assistance  for  several  reasons. 
First,  federal  budget  deficits  have  made  It 
difficult  to  increase  any  spending  program 
while  others  are  l>eing  cut.  Second,  waste  in 
student  aid  programs,  l>oth  in  overpayments 
and  defaults,  should  be  corrected  liefore  the 
program  is  increased.  Finally,  not  everyone 
agrees  on  federal  priorities  in  education, 
with  some  arguing  that  expanded  programs 
for  younger  students  would  t>etter  benefit 
our  students  and  our  country. 

Faced  with  these  difficulties.  Congress  has 
attempted  to  curb  waste  and  excess  costs. 
Since  1985  the  IRS  has  withheld  tax  re- 
funds of  defaulters.  New  rules  have  also 
been  instituted  to  force  tianks  and  other 
lenders  to  make  a  greater  effort  to  collect 
their  student  loans  before  collecting  on  the 
government  guarantees.  Although  such  ef- 
forts will  help,  more  changes  will  be  needed 
to  address  the  long-term  financial  difficul- 
ties of  the  program. 

Several  proposals  have  been  offered  re- 
cently which  would  overhaul  the  student  as- 
sistance program.  Perhaps  the  most  promi- 
nent, and  most  controversial,  would  link  na- 
tional service  to  student  financial  aid.  Aid 
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would  lie  provided  only  to  students  who 
serve  in  the  military,  reserves,  or  a  civilian 
"national  service"  corps.  For  two  years  of 
service,  students  would  receive  $20,000  for 
civilian  duty  and  $24,000  for  military  duty 
(or  $2,000  for  every  year  spent  in  the  re- 
serves). This  money  would  be  provided  to 
the  students  in  the  form  of  a  voucher  which 
could  be  used  for  postsecondary  education 
or  a  down  payment  on  a  first  home. 

Advocates  of  this  program  argue  that  it 
would  provide  a  pool  of  motivated,  low-cost 
workers  for  the  country,  while  instilling  in 
them  a  sense  of  civic  responsibility.  Critics, 
however,  question  the  overall  costs  of  such  a 
program— students  would  receive  at  least 
$20,000  as  opposed  to  the  average  financial 
assistance  today  of  about  $12,000  over  four 
years.  The  Pentagon  also  is  concerned  that 
such  a  program  would  drain  off  recruits 
after  only  two  years  of  service,  hindering 
military  preparedness. 

Another  proposal  would  exclude  from  the 
student  assistance  program  schools  which 
have  student  loan  default  rates  higher  than 
20%.  Over  one-fourth  of  participating 
schools  have  rates  at  20%  or  higher,  and  the 
majority  of  them  are  for-profit  vocational 
and  trade  schools.  Advocates  argue  that 
many  such  schools  are  established  simply  to 
take  advantage  of  students  and  the  govern- 
ment. Yet  caution  Is  needed  l>efore  changes 
are  made  that  could  prevent  lower-income 
students  from  pursuing  higher  education 
opportunities. 

A  third  proposal  is  based  on  social  insur- 
ance. Students  would  receive  financial  as- 
sistance and,  in  return,  a  small  portion  of 
each  paycheck  a  student  received  after 
graduation  would  be  automatically  placed  in 
a  trust  to  finance  future  assistance  to  other 
needy  students.  F>aycheck  deductions  would 
continue  until  retirement,  and  the  amount 
taken  from  each  paycheck  would  l>e  based 
on  the  ability  to  pay.  This  would  allow  stu- 
dents greater  leeway  in  determining  what 
career  they  pursue  after  graduation,  and 
the  program  could  include  debt  forgiveness 
for  students  who  become  teachers  or  work 
in  social  benefit  efforts.  The  largest  draw- 
back of  this  proposal  Is  its  large  start-up 
cost  of  several  billion  dollars. 

A  final  proposal  would  make  financial  stu- 
dent assistance  a  federal-state  matching  aid 
program.  The  state  would  cover  higher  edu- 
cation costs  beyond  federal  assistance  for 
needy  high  school  graduates  who  attended 
state-run  schools.  Students  in  private  insti- 
tutions would  receive  an  equivalent  sum. 
Once  again,  the  main  problem  Is  cost.  Total 
state  costs  each  year  could  exceed  $1  billion. 

Federal  student  aid  today  is  complex, 
costly,  and  confusing.  Congress  should  work 
to  find  a  way  to  decrease  the  default  rate  in 
order  to  free  up  funds  for  student  aid. 
Grants  to  college  students  could  be  in- 
creased on  the  theory  that  the  mix  of  aid 
has  l>een  allowed  to  swing  too  far  toward 
loans  in  recent  years.  Debt  repayments 
should  be  made  more  manageable,  by  basing 
repayment  on  income  and  allowing  debts  to 
toe  paid  over  extended  periods.  Other  alter- 
natives for  reforming  the  student  aid  pro- 
gram need  to  be  explored,  although  I  am 
wary  of  changes  such  as  national  service 
that  would  significantly  alter  the  structure 
of  this  popular  program.  Student  aid  is  not 
cheap,  but  I  do  not  know  of  a  better  social 
investment  than  that  of  the  education  of 
ambitious  young  people. 
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COMMUNITY  IS  UNDER  ATTACK 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  10,  1989 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  my  colleagues'  attention  the  following 
article  entitled,  "Community  Is  Under  Attack." 
The  article  was  published  in  the  ClevelarKl 
Call  and  Post  and  written  by  a  highly  respect- 
ed minister  and  a  longtime  friend,  Dr.  Otis 
Moss,  pastor  of  Olivet  lnstitutk>nal  Baptist 
Church. 

Or.  Moss  Is  an  outstanding  minister  and 
Black  leader  in  Cleveland.  Dr.  Moss  has  de- 
voted over  20  years  of  direct  Involvement  In 
the  Civil  Rights  Movement,  as  a  religious 
leader  and  community  activist.  During  his 
career,  he  has  also  been  a  consultant  to  Gov- 
ernment officials  on  moral  and  social  issues 
facing  the  Nation. 

"Community  Is  Under  Attack"  focuses  on 
recent  Incidents  involving  the  black  community 
in  Cleveland.  The  tragic  Images  of  which  Dr. 
Moss  refers  are  indicative  of  other  scenarios 
taking  place  In  every  community  all  across  our 
Nation.  Black  communities  in  every  city  in 
America  are  suffering  from  the  ravages  of 
drugs,  violence,  and  poverty. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues 
to  read  Dr.  Moss'  timely  and  thought-provok- 
ing commentary. 

The  article  follows: 

COBCMUNITY  Is  UNDER  ATTACK 

(By  Dr.  Otis  Moss) 

The  African  American  Community  is 
under  multiple  attack  but  there  is  hope. 

There  are  the  attacks  of  historic  systemat- 
ic racism  dating  from  1619  (first  slave  ship) 
to  the  present.  There  is  the  internal  attack 
of  African  Americans  killing  African  Ameri- 
cans. This  viclousness,  violent,  aggressive 
and  homicidal  process  within  our  conununi- 
ty  Is  an  ever  present  threat  to  our  survival. 
The  easy  access  to  guns  and  drugs  has  re- 
leased a  "killer  squad"  of  young  men  and 
women  who  make  the  risks  of  being  killed  in 
our  own  community  greater  than  Vietnam 
over  a  decade  ago. 

There  is  the  attack  of  multiple  external 
invasions.  Examples:  1.  Indictments  of  Black 
officials  and  leaders.  2.  Indictments  of  two 
Black  male  educators.  3.  The  f(x:used  news 
article  series  on  one  of  the  foremost  busi- 
ness leaders  of  the  Black  Community.  4. 
The  Feckner  Case  with  its  colossal  blunders 
pain  and  high  costs  to  the  Black  communi- 
ty. 5.  The  volatile  pollticization  of  school 
transportation  (busing).  6.  The  violent  rac- 
ists attacks  on  the  homes  and  lives  of  Afri- 
can Americans.  7.  Fire  bombings,  shootings 
and  vandalizing  on  an  increasing  l>asis.  8. 
The  purging  of  thousands  from  the  voter 
rolls.  9.  The  "legal  dismantling  of  Affirma- 
tive Actions  plans  from  state  to  state.  10. 
The  loss  of  political  gains  in  Chicago.  U. 
The  inability  to  focus  properly  on  the 
mayor's  race  in  Cleveland.  12.  The  vicious 
attack  on  Dr.  Julian  Earls.  13.  The  7.2%  de- 
cline of  male  enrollment  in  higher  educa- 
tion. 14.  The  gigantic  increase  of  Black 
males  in  the  prison  population.  15.  The 
subtle  and  not  so  subtle  caUs  for  the  derati- 
fication  of  home  rule  and  the  refederaliza- 
tlon  of  Washington.  D.C.  This  is  not  a  com- 
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prehensive list  of  the  incessant  attacks  on 
African  Americans. 

How  can  an  individual,  group,  organiza- 
tion or  group  of  organizations  respond  effec- 
tively, forcefully,  morally  and  spiritually  to 
these  type  of  jack  hammer  blows?  How  can 
any  individual  or  group  manage  or  master 
this  kind  of  reign  of  multiple  terrors  with- 
out committing  countless  errors?  How  can 
we  respond  to  each  specific  attack  without 
being  shallow,  flippant  and  irresponsible? 
How  can  we  respond  to  vitriolic  attacks 
without  becoming  bitter?  How  can  we  re- 
spond to  ugly  violence  without  becoming 
ugly  like  it  or  worse?  This  is  our  profound 
moral  challenge. 

First,  in  the  words  of  a  Black  leader  some 
three  score  and  ten  years  ago.  "We  must 
close  ranks."  When  Mable  Gant  was  burned, 
when  Peckner  sold  drugs,  when  the  home  of 
Mr./Mrs.  White  was  vandalized  with  all 
types  of  racist  graffiti,  when  those  young 
men  were  shot  without  provocation,  no  one 
asked  the  victims  if  they  were  Baptist. 
A.M.E..  Pentecostal,  Protestant,  Catholic. 
Muslim.  Democrats  or  Republicans.  They 
were  all  African  Americans,  human  beings 
and  children  of  God.  We  must  close  ranks 
for  God's  sake,  for  our  sake,  for  our  chil- 
dren's sake  and  for  the  sake  of  our  commu- 
nity. Black  and  white.  The  last  three  dec- 
ades of  daily  struggles,  deaths,  assassina- 
tions, abandonment  and  disillusionment 
have  left  their  scars  and  stress  but  also 
their  stars,  heroes,  heroines,  strengths  and 
promises.  Let  us  close  rank  around  our 
strength,  our  hope,  legacy,  promises  and  our 
future. 

Secondly,  we  face  a  greater  threat  of  be- 
coming traumatized  and  morally  frozen, 
with  everyone  seeking  his  or  her  own  elec- 
tion returns  in  an  atmosphere  of  diminish- 
ing hope,  service,  commitment,  sacrifice  and 
spirituality.  We  need  a  series  of  meeting  fo- 
cusing on  the  the  need  for  non-violence, 
drug-free  homes,  work  places,  schools  and 
housing  units.  In  short  we  need  a  moment 
of  spiritual  regeneration  and  racial  reconcil- 
iation. 

Thirdly,  we  must  show  special  concern, 
support  and  compassion  for  those  among  us 
under  serious  and  dangerous  attack.  We  do 
not  have  such  surplus  of  genius  in  any  age 
group  or  race  that  we  can  dismiss  it  with 
the  slight  of  hand  like  Adolph  Eichmann 
sending  his  victims  to  the  gas  chambers 
with  the  slight  movement  of  his  hand.  The 
most  vicious  form  of  slavery  is  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  wounding  of  our  sisters  and 
brothers.  We  must  practice  praying  for  and 
with  each  other.  We  need  a  revivial  of  re- 
newal of  values.  Former  president.  Lyndon 
Johnson,  after  more  than  30  years  In  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  and  the  agonies  of  Vietnam, 
said  he  was  going  back  to  his  home  commu- 
nity In  Texas  where  people  "know  when  you 
are  sick  and  care  when  you  die."  If  we  do 
not  care  about  each  other  in  our  suffering, 
we  are  an  "endangered  species." 

In  conclusion.  I  have  a  colleague  in  the 
ministry  who  played  high  school  basketball. 
The  coach  sent  him  in  a  game  to  replace  an 
injured  teammate.  The  ball  was  passed  to 
him  in  a  fast  action  maneuver  after  he  was 
shaken  up  by  two  players  from  the  opposite 
team,  he  caught  the  ball  and  started  drib- 
bling rapidly  toward  the  'wrong"  goal,  the 
crowd  started  yelling  no!  no!  but  he  thought 
they  were  saying  go!  go!  and  rushed  toward 
the  goal  and  "scored"  a  shot  In  the  wrong 
basket,  helping  his  opponents  win  the  game! 
More  than  30  years  later  he  still  takes  a 
little  "heat"  for  scoring  in  the  wrong  hoop. 
We  are  being  hit  from  so  many  directions 
in  the  African  American  community  that  we 
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find  ourselves  In  a  blinding  state  of  semi- 
consciousness, politically  and  economically 
scoring  points  for  the  opposing  team.  Every 
time  crack,  cocaine,  heroin  and  other  drugs 
are  bought  and  sold  In  our  community  we 
score  a  point  for  the  "other"  team  and 
reduce  our  own  options.  Every  time  we  prac- 
tice political  and  economic  homicide  on  a 
brother  or  sister  we  score  a  point  for  those 
who  are  enemies  to  our  own  progress. 


VALLEY  HIGH  SCHOOL  REPRE- 
SENTS NEVADA  IN  NATIONAL 
BICENTENNIAL  COMPETITION 


HON.  JAMES  H.  BILBRAY 

OF  NEVADA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  10,  1989 
Mr.  BILBRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week,  in 
our  Nation's  Capital,  over  950  young  people 
from  44  States  have  gathered  to  participate  in 
the  National  Bicentennial  Competition  on  the 
Constitution  and  Bill  of  Rights.  I  am  proud  to 
announce  that  a  team  from  Valley  High 
School,  Las  Vegas,  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict is  representing  Nevada.  These  young 
scholars  have  worthed  hard  to  reach  the  na- 
tional finals  by  winning  the  district  and  the 
State  competitions  and  I  would  like  to  wish 
them  the  best  as  they  compete  for  the  nation- 
al title. 

The  members  of  the  Nevada  team  are: 
Dustin  Ackerman,  Brad  Allen,  Travis  Ander- 
son, April  Anstett,  Chad  Antrim,  Shonna  Clut- 
ters, Jane  Conn,  Daniella  Eilat.  Robin  Evans, 
Hoberigh  Fischer,  Garet  Griffin,  Tylla  Gudim, 
Holly  Hyte,  Gideon  Jolley.  Steve  Kim,  Debbie 
Mannino,  John  Michaelson,  Niuri^a  Oquendo, 
Andrea  Prather,  Elyse  Pressler,  Marjorie  Sar- 
miento.  Keren  Speck,  David  Stein,  Robert 
Vandorick,  and  Heidi  Weber. 

Along  with  the  students,  their  teacher,  Ms. 
Celile  Rizzo,  deserves  much  of  the  credit  for 
the  success  of  the  team  to  date.  As  well,  Ruth 
Joseph,  the  district  coordinator,  and  Phyllis 
Darting,  the  State  coordinator  have  worked 
hard  to  help  their  team  reach  the  finals. 

The  National  Bicentennial  Competition  on 
the  Constitution  and  Bill  of  Rights  is  the  most 
extensive  educational  program  in  the  country 
developed  to  educate  young  people  about  the 
Constitution  and  Bill  of  Rights.  With  the  sup- 
port of  Congress,  the  active  involvement  of 
Representatives  and  Senators,  and  the  efforts 
of  thousands  of  civic  and  education  leaders, 
the  program  achievements  over  the  past  2 
years  have  been  dramatic:  1,022,320  students 
have  studied  the  curriculum;  14,381  teachers 
are  teaching  the  course;  420  congressional 
districts  and  the  5  territories  have  fully  func- 
tioning programs;  393  U.S.  Representatives 
are  participating  in  their  districts;  and  92  U.S. 
Senators  are  supporting  the  program  in  their 
States. 

The  program  provides  students  with  a  spe- 
cially designed  6-week  course  of  study  desig- 
nated to  provide  upper  elementary,  middle, 
and  high  school  students  with  a  fundamental 
understanding  of  the  Constitution  and  Bill  of 
Rights  and  the  principles  and  values  they 
embody.  Students  complete  the  instructional 
portion  of  the  program  with  a  test  designated 
to  measure  their  constitutional  literacy  and  re- 
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ceive  a  certificate  of  achievement  signed  by 
their  U.S.  Representative. 

High  school  participants  then  enter  a  na- 
tionwide series  of  competitions  at  the  con- 
gressional district,  State,  and  national  levels. 
Students  testify  tiefore  a  panel  of  experts  at  a 
simulated  congressional  hearing  designed  to 
measure  understanding  and  capacity  to  apply 
principles  t>eing  learned  to  historical  and  con- 
temporary events.  Each  year,  the  Natkjnal  Bi- 
centennial Competition  culminates  in  3  days 
of  intensive  competition  among  classes  from 
almost  every  State  in  the  Union. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  need  to  educate  our  young 
people  about  the  Constitution  and  bill  of  rights 
is  well  documented.  Studies  have  found  that 
only  slightly  more  than  half  of  students  sur- 
veyed were  able  to  identify  the  original  pur- 
pose of  the  Constitution.  Nearty  one-third 
thought  he  could  adjourn  Congress  when  he 
saw  fit.  Indeed,  another  survey  conducted  on 
behalf  of  the  Hearst  Corp.  suggested  that 
over  half  of  Americans  tfiought  that  the  Marx- 
ist credo  "from  each  according  to  his  ability, 
to  each  according  to  his  need"  can  be  four>d 
in  the  Constitution.  Most  alarming  was  the 
finding  that  a  greater  proportion  of  today's 
students  display  antidemocratic  attitudes  than 
did  students  in  1952. 

The  t>eneftts  of  this  educational  program 
are  clear  and  it  is  making  a  difference  among 
the  over  1  million  students  who  have  studied 
the  program.  A  recent  study  has  shown  that 
the  National  Bicentennial  Competition  Pro- 
gram has  increased  the  constitutional  literacy 
of  our  young  citizens.  Students  in  classrooms 
all  over  the  country  are  debating  the  issues 
that  concerned  the  Founding  Fathers  and 
demonstrating  how  the  Constitution's  basic 
principles  apply  to  them  today  with  an  extraor- 
dinary level  of  understanding. 

The  presen/ation  of  our  freedom  and  our 
Nation  depends  upon  our  young  people,  tf>e 
decisionmakers  of  tomorrow.  We  have  much 
to  gain  from  educating  them  alxjut  the  Consti- 
tutron,  the  Congress,  and  the  continuing  re- 
sponsibilities of  citizenship.  I  am  proud  to 
have  students  from  my  congressional  district 
in  the  national  finals  and  I  commend  each  of 
them  and  their  teacher  for  their  hard  work. 


TRIBUTE  TO  NATIONAL  DRINK- 
ING WATER  WEEK.  MAY  1-7. 
1989 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  10,  1989 
Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  speak 
on  the  occaskjn  of  National  Drinking  Water 
Week.  In  this  age  of  increased  environmental 
awareness  and  concern  for  the  safeguarding 
of  our  natural  resources  it  is  important  that  we 
the  American  public  be  cognizant  of  the  need 
to  conserve  one  of  our  most  precious  re- 
sources, our  drinking  water.  Too  often  we  take 
something  like  water  for  granted.  Like  the  old 
saying  goes  "you  don't  miss  your  water  til 
your  well  mns  dry,"  you  don't  miss  your  water 
til  there  is  a  water  crisis  such  as  a  drought  or 
an  environnoental  disaster  like  the  Alaska  oil- 
spill. 
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Currently  the  city  of  New  York  is  experienc- 
ing a  drotjght  emergency  wtiich  highlights  the 
need  to  make  people  aware  of  conservation 
efforts.  I  want  to  strongly  ertcourage  nny  fellow 
New  Yorkers  to  take  part  in  tfie  activities  that 
tt\e  city  and  State  have  planned  for  National 
Drinking  Water  Week.  They  should  also  exer- 
cise diligerKe  in  efforts  to  conserve  our  ever 
scarce  resource,  drinking  water.  By  each  of  us 
doing  our  part  indivkiually  to  conserve  water 
Udage  and  by  avokfing  wasteful  water  prac- 
tKes,  we  will  t)e  able  to  ensure  an  adequate 
supply  of  drinking  water  for  all. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  GARY  L  ACKERMAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  10,  1989 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret  that 
a  family  commitment  prevented  me  from  being 
present  Tuesday  evening.  May  9,  1989.  Had  I 
been  present,  I  would  have  voted  "no"  on 
rolteall  47,  tfie  Dannemeyer  amendment;  and 
"yes"  on  rolteall  48,  final  passage  of  H.R.  7, 
tf>e  Perkins  Act  amendments. 


THE  MEXICAN  DEBT 
NEGOTIATIONS 


UMI 


HON.  RONALD  D.  COLEMAN 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  10,  1989 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
largest  commercial  banks  in  this  country  are 
tfie  largest  private  creditors  of  Mexico.  They 
have  also  t>een  the  slowest  to  act  in  negotiat- 
ing debt  reductkjn  packages  with  that  coun- 
try— our  neighbor. 

It  is  not  k>ank-t)ashing  to  suggest  that  these 
banks  have  a  responsit)ility  to  the  American 
taxpayer  to  negotiate  in  good  faith  with  the 
MexKans.  Many  if  not  all  of  tfie  major  creditor 
t>anks  have  already  set  askje  reserves  against 
at  least  a  25-percent  discount  on  their  bad 
toans.  This  House  sfXHJId  insist  on  putting 
bank  sharetKrfders  ahead  of  publk:ly  funded 
contritxjtk>ns  to  tfie  multilateral  banks  in  look- 
ing for  a  solutk^n  to  this  problem. 

Last  year,  MexkX)  paid  foreign  bankers  $6.5 
billk>n  in  int^esL  Mexkx)  simply  canrrat  t)ank- 
rupt  Its  economy  to  raise  a  similar  amount  of 
furxls  tfvs  year.  Tfie  banks  can  afford  such  a 
write-down,  and  we  shouk)  insist  on  it.  I  am 
submitting  ttvee  articles  on  recent  trends  in 
these  negotiatkjns,  from  ttie  Economist,  the 
New  York  Times,  and  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
and  commend  tfiem  to  your  attention. 

[From  the  Economist,  Apr.  29.  1989] 
Of  Banks,  Borrowers  and  Brady 

Commercial  tMuiks  must  be  encouraged  to 
take  the  pain  of  reducing  third-world  debt. 
They  can  afford  it. 

When  the  debtors  in  Latin  America  have 
suffered,  their  creditors  have  prospered. 
The  big  provisions  that  many  international 
banks  made  against  their  sovereign  debts  in 
1987  have  l>arely  touched  dividends  or  ca- 
reers. But  real  Incomes  in  the  most  heavUy 
indebted  Latin  American  countries  are  now 
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lower  than  at  the  start  of  the  decade.  Their 
political  fabrics  are  fragile.  The  danger  is 
that  steps  taken  towards  democracy  could 
all  too  easily  be  violently  reversed  if  banks 
keep  thinking  that  their  debt  problem  will 
work  itself  out  painlessly. 

The  banks,  anyway,  are  no  longer  in  a  po- 
sition of  command,  as  they  have  t>een  in  the 
endless  reschedulings  since  1982,  when 
Mexico  first  ran  out  of  money.  The  new 
debt  field-marshal  is  the  International  Mon- 
etary Fund.  The  Fund  showed  its  primacy 
earlier  this  month,  when  it  promised  Mexico 
a  loan  of  $3.6  billion.  This  happened  before 
the  country  started  talks  with  its  bankers, 
which  it  did  only  this  week.  The  IMF's  move 
broke  a  tradition  that  it  should  make  its 
loans  conditional  on  an  agreement  between 
the  debtor  country  and  its  banks.  The  break 
suggested  that  the  Fund  might  lend  to 
countries,  such  as  Mexico  and  Costa  Rica, 
which  have  met  its  targets  but  still  caiuiot 
raise  money  from  banks. 

The  debt-reduction  ideas  sketched  out  by 
the  American  treasury  secretary,  Mr.  Nicho- 
las Brady,  will  put  more  pressure  on  the 
banks.  He  suggested  that  the  IMF  and 
World  Bank  should  lend  to  indebted  coun- 
tries to  help  them  buy  back  their  bank 
debts  at  a  discount,  and  also  guarantee  in- 
terest and  principal  on  long-dated  bonds 
that  banks  could  accept  in  lieu  of  such 
debts.  This  idea  needs  tightening  up.  The 
guarantees  should  be  available  only  the  en- 
visaged debt  swaF>s  will  cut  deeply  into  the 
debtors  interest  bill,  thus  leaving  little 
chance  that  the  guarantees  would  be  called. 

There  are  two  reasons  for  this  proviso. 
One  is  that  the  World  Bank's  AAA  credit 
rating  would  take  a  knock  if  its  guarantees 
were  ever  used— thus  making  the  financing 
of  new  development  projects  more  expen- 
sive. The  others  is  that  western  taxpayers 
should  not  have,  effectively,  to  bail  out 
banks  by  paying  the  interest  on  World- 
Bank-guaranteed  bonds  that  their  borrow- 
ers are  still  too  cash-strapped  to  service. 

MEXICAN  BARGAINING 

In  1988  Mexico  paid  its  foreign  bankers 
around  $6.5  billion  in  interest— or  an  sUmost 
unsustainable  30%  of  its  export  earnings. 
The  figure  must  fall  by  at  least  $2.5  billion 
if  foreign  banks  are  not  to  be  paid  more 
than  20%  of  Mexico's  export  revenue  this 
year.  Mexico  is  now  trying  to  get  this  relief 
by  way  of  debt-reduction  rather  than  by 
raising  an  extra  $2.5  billion  of  new  money. 

In  most  past  reschedulings,  banks  have 
lent  fresh,  short-term  money  in  order  to  get 
repaid  the  interest  on  their  existing  (often 
overdue)  loans,  thus  preserving  their  book 
value.  If  Mexico  gets  its  way,  this  practice 
will  stop.  It  wants  banks  to  lend  it  new 
money  for  five  or  six  years,  rather  than  for 
one  or  two  years  as  in  the  past.  The  extra 
risk  involved  in  lending  for  so  long  will  deter 
banks  from  lending  enough  to  pay  them- 
selves all  the  interest  due  to  them.  So  they 
will  no  longer  t>e  able  to  kid  themselves  and 
their  accountants  that  their  Mexican  loans 
are  worth  their  face  value. 

These  tough  Mexican  terms  on  accepting 
new  money  should  make  the  idea  of  swap- 
ping discounted  bank  loans  for  World-Bank- 
guaranteed  Iwnds  that  much  more  attrac- 
tive to  the  lending  l>anks.  However,  to 
reduce  Mexico's  debt  to  a  sustainable  level, 
they  will  have  to  accept  discounts  of  around 
40%  on  their  Mexican  loans— compared  with 
a  discount  of  almost  60%  in  the  secondary 
market  at  present.  That  will  mean  income 
losses  both  for  British  and  for  American 
banks:  the  discounts  will  go  tieyond  the  pro- 
visions  they    have   already    made   against 
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these  loans.  They  should  take  such  losses  in 
their  stride:  with  rare  exceptions,  they  are 
strong  enough  to  do  so.  The  alternative,  if 
Mexico  fails  to  clinch  a  deal,  will  l>e  much 
less  interest:  for  a  time,  perhaps,  none  at  all. 

The  Bank  of  England  currently  recom- 
mends provisions  of  at  least  20%  against 
Mexican  loans  for  British  banks.  The  way 
the  tax  system  works  in  the  United  States 
means  that  American  banks  with  provisions 
against  Mexican  loans  of  35%  could  accept 
discounts  of  around  30%  before  they  lost 
income,  provided  they  have  large  offsetting 
foreign  earnings. 

If  the  banks  go  for  debt  reduction  in  a  big 
way  in  Mexico,  they  cannot  be  expected  to 
cover  Mexico's  (and  other  countries')  exter- 
nal deficits,  or  even  to  provide  much  project 
finance.  The  World  Bank  and.  with  luck, 
the  equity  markets  will  have  to  be  the  main 
sources  of  development  money.  Provided 
they  are  seen  to  be  lending  to  an  economi- 
cally virtuous  Mexico,  other  heavily  indebt- 
ed countries  should  conclude  that  they  are 
better  off  with  an  official  IMF  and  World 
Bank  debt-reduction  scheme  than  with  uni- 
lateral default. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  May  5.  1989] 

Talks  on  Mexican  Debt  Get  Off  to  a  Slow 
Start 

(By  Jonathan  Fuerbringer) 

The  crucial  negotiations  between  Mexico 
and  its  commercial  bankers  on  debt  reduc- 
tion have  started  slowly,  according  to  par- 
ticipants, because  the  bankers  have  objected 
to  the  size  of  Mexico's  proposal  and  are  still 
uncertain  about  what  incentives  they  will 
get  from  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
and  the  World  Bank. 

And  the  commercial  banks  have  rejected 
Mexico's  request  for  interim  financing  until 
there  is  agreement  on  a  broad  debt  package. 
Treasury  Under  Secretary-designate  David 
Mulford  said  yesterday  in  testimony  befor 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee. 

The  Mexican  talks  are  the  first  since  the 
United  States  and  its  allies  endorsed  a  new 
third-world  debt  strategy,  proposed  by 
Treasury  Secretary  Nicholas  F.  Brady,  that 
emphasizes  debt  reduction  along  with  new 
lending.  The  outcome  of  these  talks,  which 
l>egan  in  mid-April,  will  give  the  first  indica- 
tion of  how  successful  debt  reduction  can 
be. 

The  Administration  goal  is  to  reduce  the 
developing  nations'  bank  debt  of  $350  billion 
by  $70  billion,  or  20  percent,  over  three 
years. 

t4  billion  proposal 

Participants  in  the  talks  say  Mexico  has 
asked  for  a  total  package  of  new  loans  and 
debt  reduction  of  $4  billion  a  year  over  six 
years. 

Under  the  Mexican  proposal,  there  would 
be  two  forms  of  debt  reduction:  First,  the 
principal  would  l)e  reduced  through  the 
swap  of  existing  loans  for  new  securities  at 
around  50  percent  of  the  face  value.  The  in- 
terest on  these  securities  would  be  at 
market  levels.  Second,  the  interest  would  be 
reduced  through  a  similar  swap  of  loans  for 
securities  in  which  the  interest  rate  would 
l>e  cut  in  half. 

The  Mexicans  also  want  new  loans  from 
the  banks  and  would  like  to  have  some  of 
the  interest  they  now  owe  added  to  their 
outstanding  principal,  which  reduce  annual 
payments. 

"The  Mexicans  want  a  lot  of  money  and 
the  banks  think  they  are  asking  for  more 
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than  they  need,"  said  one  banker  involved 
in  the  negotiations. 

$100  BILLION  DEBT 

Mexico  is  negotiating  with  a  bank  adviso- 
ry committee  that  includes  15  of  the  more 
than  300  banks  with  loans  to  that  country. 
Mexico's  outstanding  debt  is  about  $100  bil- 
lion, of  which  about  75  percent  is  owed  to 
banlcs. 

The  meetings  are  being  held  at  the  law  of- 
fices of  Shearman  &  Sterling  in  New  York 
and  are  led  by  William  R.  Rhodes,  a  Citi- 
bank executive. 

"Its  a  very  tedious  process, "  one  banker 
said,  referring  to  the  numbing  details  that 
must  be  worked  out. 

"The  conceptions  are  simple,  the  execu- 
tion isn't,"  another  banker  said. 

John  S.  Reed,  the  chairman  of  Citicorp, 
which  is  the  lead  banking  company  in  the 
negotiations,  convened  a  special  meeting  in 
New  York  on  Tuesday  to  work  on  a  formal 
response  to  Mexico.  Although  not  unusual, 
his  involvement  signals  the  importance  of 
the  negotiations.  The  regular  negotiating 
meetings  continued  yesterday. 

Even  reaching  an  agreement  among  the 
commercial  bankers  will  be  difficult  because 
of  the  differing  Interests  Involved.  Some 
banks,  for  example,  just  want  to  want  to  get 
rid  of  their  Mexican  loans.  Others  are  Inter- 
ested In  reducing  size  of  the  loans  outstand- 
ing, while  still  others  want  to  reduce  the 
annual  interest  payments. 

Some  bankers  think  that  the  pace  of  the 
talks  so  far  bodes  ill  for  the  Brady  plan.  But 
one  banker  was  not  as  worried  about  the 
progress  of  the  talks.  "This  Is  the  normal 
kind  of  procedure  of  an  negotiation,"  he 
said. 

The  Important  factor  In  any  final  package 
win  be  the  guarantees  the  I.M.F.  and  the 
World  Bank  offer  to  help  assure  the  contin- 
ued payments  of  principal  and  Interest  If 
the  banks  accept  the  debt  reduction.  These 
guarantees,  in  effect,  are  Incentives  for  debt 
reduction. 

But  one  problem  is  that  the  banks  in- 
volved in  the  talks  are  not  clear  what  these 
incentives  will  be. 
"Nobody     knows,"     one     banker     said. 

■Mexico,  the  World  Bank,  the  I.M.F.— they 

can't  tell  you  what  you  can  do." 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  May  3, 

19891 

Chucial  Talks  on  Latin  Debt  Bog  Down. 

Dimming  Outlook  for  Brady's  Strategy 

(By  Peter  Truell) 


money  and 
ig  for  more 


Washington.— Mexico  and  Venezuela  are 
slipping  Into  a  familiar,  slow  pattern  In  talks 
with  bank  creditors,  dimming  the  outlook 
for  Treasury  Secretary  Nicholas  Brady's 
Third  World  debt  strategy. 

Even  the  Treasury  seems  eager  to  scale 
back  expectations  for  the  strategy,  which 
emphasizes  debt-  and  debt-service  reduction 
over  continued  lending.  Mexico  and  Ven- 
zuela  are  widely  regarded  as  the  two  leading 
candidates  for  the  new  approach. 

This  week.  Treasury  Undersecretary-des- 
ignate David  Mulford  acknowledged  in  a 
speech  here  that  debtor  countries  and  com- 
mercial banks  don't  appear  close  to  any 
agreement  regarding  debt  reduction.  "The 
parties  appear  rather  far  apart,"  he  said. 

Some  bankers  are  much  gloomier.  "The 
[Brady]  strategy  isn't  going  anywhere,"  said 
a  senior  officer  at  a  large  New  York  bank 
who  is  closely  involved  in  the  management 
of  billions  of  dollars  of  loans  to  Latin  Amer- 
ica. Many  such  bankers  say  debt-  and  debt- 
service  reduction  can't  easily   meet  Latin 
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American  countries'  credit  needs,  and  that 
new  loans  will  remain  the  key  to  dealing 
with  Third  World  debt  problems. 

reconvening  talks 
Today,  Mexican  officials  are  expected  to 
reconvene  in  New  York  with  the  committee 
of  bank  creditors  with  whom  Mexico  negoti- 
ates debt  arrangements.  The  banks  will  be 
responding  to  Mexico's  debt-restructuring 
proposals.  The  chairmen  of  several  big  U.S. 
banks  were  set  to  meet  late  yesterday  In 
New  York  to  discuss  the  Mexican  talks. 

The  banks  say  that  Mexico  Is  asking  for 
too  much  In  seeking  about  $4  billion— either 
In  loans  or  reduced  Interest  payments 
through  debt  reduction— for  this  year. 

Last  week,  senior  U.S.  bankers  Involved  In 
the  Mexican  negotiations  visited  the  Treas- 
ury to  make  their  case,  bankers  said.  The 
bankers  also  don't  like  Mexico's  request  for 
an  advance  before  the  negotiations  are  com- 
pleted. A  Treasury  spokesman  wouldn't 
comment  on  the  meeting. 

Several  big  banks  have  aproached  the 
Mexicans  privately,  outside  the  creditors' 
committee,  to  seek  their  own  deals  with  the 
country,  according  to  sources  on  both  sides 
of  the  negotiations.  Meanwhile,  the  banks 
are  engaging  In  a  sustained  campaign  to 
wear  down  Mexico's  demands.  They  contend 
that  Mexico's  economic  projections— and 
particularly  its  oil-price  forecasts— are  too 
conservative,  and  have  led  to  overblown  de- 
mands for  money. 

scaling  back 
Citicorp  Chairman  John  S.  Reed  and  his 
chief  debt  negotiator.  William  Rhodes,  flew 
to  Washington  late  Monday  to  talk  with 
Mexican  Finance  Minister  Pedro  Aspe. 
Their  apparent  mission  was  to  get  him  to 
scale  back  his  propsoals.  Citicorp  declined  to 
comment  on  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Aspe  said  In  a  speech  here  Monday 
that  his  country  seeks  to  foster  private  in- 
vestment. He  listed  steps  it  has  taken  to  im- 
prove Its  economy.  Including  liberalizing 
trade  regulations,  bringing  down  inflation. 
Improving  tax  collection,  and  turning  a  7% 
budget  deficit  in  1982  to  a  projected  7% 
budget  surplus  in  1989  despite  falling  prices 
for  oil.  Mexico's  largest  export. 

"Now.  It  Is  time  for  the  [Industrialized 
country]  governments  to  recognize  their 
promises"  to  ease  the  debt  burdens  of  coun- 
tries such  as  Mexico.  Mr.  Aspe  said,  "and  for 
banks  to  recognize  losses  that  are  already 
recognized  by  the  market. " 

The  banks,  united  behind  Cltcorp  in  the 
Mexican  negotiations,  are  in  no  mood  to  do 
so.  They  are  eager  to  push  Mexico  into  ac- 
cepting a  settlement  similar  to  one  they  ne- 
gotiated with  Brazil  last  year. 
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swapping  debt 

In  the  Brazil  settlement,  banks  agreed  to 
swap  billions  of  dollars  of  debt  for  equity  In 
Brazilian  companies.  The  swaps— In  which 
banks  would  trade  outstanding  debt  for 
local  currency  that  was  then  used  to  buy 
Into  local  companies— helped  spur  that 
country's  soaring  Inflation  rate. 

But  Mr.  Aspe  argued  here  Monday  that 
Mexico  only  will  agree  to  swaps  if  they  in- 
volve privatizing  publicly-owned  concerns, 
because  such  arrangements  wouldn't  involve 
printing  new  local  currency  or  Issuing  more 
domestic  debt. 

Venezuela  also  Is  making  little  progress 
with  its  banks.  It  met  with  Its  bankers 
Friday  In  New  York.  It  stlU  U  discussing 
with  them  a  proposed  $600  million  bank 
loan  originally  proposed  months  ago.  •  •  * 


HON.  BOB  WHITTAKER 

OF  KANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  10,  1989 
Mr.  WHITTAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  virtually 
every  American  school  child  learns  in  history 
class  that  the  railroads  were  the  sinews  that 
literally  bound  this  Nation  together  as  it  ex- 
panded across  the  continent.  Having  seen 
maps  of  the  Nation's  rail  system  over  time, 
from  about  1830  to  1890.  I  can  say  that  the 
system  went  from  a  few  strarnls  of  steel  along 
the  eastern  seaboard  to  a  veritable  spaghetti 
bowl  of  rail  lines  covering  virtually  the  entire 
Nation.  All  of  this  was  accomplished  in  barely 
over  50  years,  a  period  that  included  the  na- 
tional upheaval  of  a  civil  war. 

Proud  and  indeed  awed  as  we  should  be  by 
this  amazing  achievement,  we  also  have  to 
recognize  that  in  the  20th  century,  and  most 
particularty  in  the  last  two  decades,  the  Na- 
tion's rail  system  has  suffered  such  a  severe 
shrinkage  that  it  might  be  called  an  implosion. 
In  my  own  State  of  Kansas,  for  example, 
roughly  one-third  of  the  lines  that  were  in 
service  at  the  end  of  the  1970's  are  now 
abandoned. 

Pan  of  this  destruction  of  our  infrastructure 
was  the  direct  result  of  heavy-handed  Federal 
regulation,  principally  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission.  Most  of  that  particular 
problem  was  cured  by  enactment  of  the  Stag- 
gers Rail  Act  in  1980.  But  giving  the  railroads 
the  chance  to  price  their  services  in  a  more 
market-oriented  fashion  could  not  undo  the 
past  destruction  caused  by  long-term  disin- 
vestment. In  fact,  in  the  near  term,  the  pace 
of  rail  abandonments  actually  accelerated 
after  the  passage  of  the  Staggers  Act.  due  to 
the  reduced  regulatory  obstacles  to  showing  a 
financial  need  for  abandonment  of  a  particular 
line. 

But  after  several  years  of  restructuring,  the 
railroad  industry  seemed  to  be  headed  for  an 
equilibrium  of  sorts.  Although  there  were  still  a 
number  of  lines  being  shed  by  major  carriers, 
an  increasing  number  of  those  were  being 
bought  by  short  line  or  regional  railroad  entre- 
preneurs. These  new  operators,  who  generally 
had  lower  operating  costs,  and  were  more 
closely  tied  to  and  aware  of  community  needs, 
helped  keep  rail  service  alive  in  many  areas 
where  it  would  have  died.  From  the  eariy 
1980's  until  late  1987,  the  rise  of  these  small- 
er railroads  was  one  of  the  success  stories  of 
American  industry. 

Part  of  the  financial  underpinning  for  the 
new  smaller  railroads  was  the  ability  of  major 
rail  carriers  to  sell  lines  without  having  to  pay 
the  very  high  labor  protection  or  severance 
benefits  required  in  some  types  of  transac- 
tions that  are  subject  to  ICC  regulatory  ap- 
proval. But  in  late  1987,  a  Federal  court  mied 
that  the  refusal  of  the  selling  railroad  to  pay 
labor  protection  could  be  considered  to  give 
rise  to  a  so-called  major  dispute  under  the 
Railway  Labor  Act.  In  everyday  terms,  this 
meant  that  the  work  force  of  the  selling  rail- 
road could  hold  the  proposed  line  sale  hos- 
tage to  their  own  demand  for  labor  protection. 
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and  threaten  a  strike  rf  that  demand  went 
unmet 

Since  1987,  a  number  of  court  rulings  have 
been  issued  on  this  subject,  not  all  of  them  fa- 
voring ttw  same  side.  And  just  a  few  weeks 
ago,  the  original  case  was  argued  before  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court.  But  the  litigation  has  pro- 
duced enough  urxsertainty  to  hamper  if  not  to- 
tally prevent  proposed  line  sales.  As  a  result, 
the  pace  of  abandonments  has  quickened. 
For  example,  more  rail  lir>es  were  abandoned 
in  ttie  first  8  months  after  the  first  court  deci- 
sion than  in  all  of  the  previous  year. 

The  areas  hardest  hit  by  these  abandon- 
ments are  rural  and  smalltown  America.  Often, 
rail  servk^e  is  a  community's  last  tK>pe  for 
maintaining  an  existing  industrial  base  or  at- 
tracting new  txjsir>ess.  As  we  focus  increas- 
ingly on  rural  devetopment  in  the  United 
States,  it  simply  does  not  make  sense  to 
waste  this  precious  and  irreplaceable  asset— 
the  rail  infrastructure  built  up  at  great  cost  and 
sacrifice  during  one  of  \t\e  most  productive 
eras  of  our  Natk>n's  history. 

While  the  railroad  industry  awaits  a  Su- 
preme Court  decisksn,  on  the  legal  standards 
governing  line  sales,  tfie  Natk)n  continues  to 
k>se  more  of  its  rail  infrastructure — rail  lines 
that  cannot  be  replk:ated  in  today's  economic 
environment  To  forestall  this  continuing  attri- 
tion in  an  irreplaceable  resource,  I  am  today 
introducing  ttie  Rural  Rail  Service  Preservatk>n 
Act  This  bill  seeks  to  break  the  curent  line 
sale  stalemate  by  assuring  rail  lat>or  fair  and 
immediate  bargaining  rights  with  the  buyer  of 
a  rail  line,  as  well  as  a  generous  severance 
benefit  and  hiring  preference  for  displaced 
emptoyees.  On  ttie  other  hand,  the  manage- 
ment of  both  ttie  txjying  and  selling  railroads 
will  be  assured  that  the  transactk>n  will  not  be 
hamstrung  t>y  prolonged  latxir  disputes  over 
the  effect  of  the  transaction  on  employees. 

The  bill  also  seeks  to  correct  some  proce- 
dural abuses  in  ttie  abandonment  process- 
abuses  that  have  arisen  through  regulatory 
short  cuts  sometimes  taken  by  railroads  and 
condoned  by  the  ICC.  First,  the  bill  triples  the 
current  30-day  protest  period  now  allowed  to 
k>cal  communities  wtio  might  wish  to  oppose 
an  abandonment  appiKatk>n.  This  provkles  a 
reasonable  opportunity  to  evaluate  the  carri- 
er's justification  for  the  proposed  abandon- 
ment and  to  decide  wfiettier  a  formal  protest 
to  ttie  ICC  is  «varranted. 

Next  ttie  bill  reins  in  ttie  regulatory  laxness 
that  has  crept  In  through  the  ICC's  overuse  of 
the  exemptkxi  process.  The  bill  forbids  the 
use  of  exemptions  in  abandonment  matters. 
This  is  intended  to  halt  the  practk:e  of  some 
railroads — ttie  tiatiit  of  not  complying  with  cer- 
tain ICC  requirements — such  as  advance 
notice  of  possible  at>andonments  on  system 
map»— on  the  assumptnn  that  ttie  ICC  will 
merely  waive  or  exempt  the  transaction  from 
such  a  requirement  after  ttie  fact  Of  course,  a 
kical  community  may  never  know  ttiat  the  ex- 
emption even  existed,  but  its  right  to  be  heard 
on  the  proposed  abandonment  may  neverttie- 
less  have  been  effectivety  eliminated  by  this 
procedure. 

To  altow  more  effective  participatk>n  by 
local  shippers  and  communities  In  ttie  atian- 
donment  process,  the  bill  makes  a  kxal  hear- 
ing on  ttie  abarxlonment  a  matter  of  right  in 
all  cases  involving  lines  15  or  more  miles 
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long,  unless  there  is  good  cause  for  the  ICC's 
dispensing  with  ttie  hearing.  The  bill  also  ad- 
dresses anottier  abuse  of  the  atiandonment 
process — the  application  for  an  ICC  abandon- 
ment certificate  on  a  contingency  t>asis,  that 
is,  as  a  carrier  option  to  t>e  exercised  or  not 
as  the  carrier  may  later  decide.  This  produces 
tremendous  uncertainty  in  the  local  communi- 
ties affected,  as  they  try  to  make  alternative 
plans  for  transportatkin  and  land  use.  In  at 
least  one  case  where  the  carrier  received  a 
certificate  but  then  changed  its  mind,  a  com- 
munity's entire  redevelopment  plan  was  dis- 
rupted. To  avoid  this  kind  of  situation  in  the 
future,  this  bill  sets  a  2-year  lifetime  on  atian- 
donment  certificates  issued  by  the  ICC.  A  rail- 
road must  use  or  lose  a  certificate  in  that 
period,  unless  the  case  is  prolonged  by  judi- 
cial review  of  the  Commission's  decision. 

The  bill  also  addresses  the  need  for  long- 
term  local  planning  when  an  abandonment  is 
threatened.  It  strengthens  the  current  require- 
ment in  ICC  regulations  for  advance  notice  of 
atiandonments  through  the  so-called  system 
diagram  maintained  for  each  carrier's  lines  at 
the  ICC.  In  this  way,  shippers  and  communi- 
ties will  be  protected  from  short  notice  or 
exempt  filings  that  undercut  the  regulations 
and  the  affected  parties'  entitlement  to  due 
process. 

Finally,  the  bill  addresses  an  abuse  of  the 
ICC's  jurisdiction  in  railroad  restructuring  mat- 
ters. In  some  instances,  trackage  rights  or 
leases  of  lines  among  related  rail  carriers 
have  tieen  used  to  defeat  the  legitimate  col- 
lective bargaining  rights  of  the  affected  em- 
ployees. Of  course,  some  trackage  or  lease 
arrangements  have  legitimate  business  pur- 
poses. For  that  reason,  the  bill  does  not 
impair  the  ICC's  authority  to  approve  such 
transactions,  but  under  this  legislation,  the 
Commission  must  first  find  that  avoidance  of 
collective  bargaining  agreements  is  not  the 
principal  purpose  of  the  transaction.  In  this 
way,  railroad  employees  can  be  protected 
against  abuses  of  the  regulatory  process. 

Through  its  comprehensive  approach  to  the 
substantive  standards  and  the  regulatory  pro- 
cedures governing  railroad  line  sales  and 
abandonments,  the  Rural  Rail  Sen/ice  Preser- 
vatkin  Act  will  help  maintain  as  much  of  our 
dwindling  rail  infrastructure  as  possible.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  the  prompt  enact- 
ment of  this  much  needed  legislation. 
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Wednesday,  May  10,  1989 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year  when 
Congress  consklered  the  Omnibus  Trade  and 
Competitiveness  Act  of  1988,  you  may  recall 
ttiat  I.  along  with  several  of  my  colleagues, 
fought  to  defeat  its  passage. 

Alttiough  ttiere  are  a  number  of  problems 
with  ttie  new  trade  law,  ttie  Super  301  mecha- 
nism is  potentially  the  most  dangerous.  For 
ttie  United  States  to  demand  that  ottier  coun- 
tries remove  their  trade  barriers  when  we 
refuse  to  remove  our  own  is  truly  a  recipe  for 
disaster.  In  effect,  it  is  an  attempt  to  force  our 
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trading  partners,  our  best  customers,  to  help 
us  cure  our  defrcit  problems,  when  in  fact  our 
own  irresponsible  overspending  is  the  real 
cause  of  our  fiscal  dilemma.  While  Inciting  the 
ire  of  our  trading  partners,  I  am  convinced  that 
Super  301  will  not  achieve  improved  access 
for  U.S.  business. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues, the  following  article  by  Claude  Bar- 
field,  which  questions  the  wisdom  of  the 
Super  301  amendment 

Wrongheaded  U.S.  Trade  Policy 

(By  Claude  Barfield) 

Over  the  next  few  monttis.  under  a  man- 
date from  Congress,  the  Bush  administra- 
tion will  l)e  forced  to  conduct  an  exercise  In 
futility  and  folly  In  the  trade  policy  area. 

The  Impetus  for  this  misguided  action  is 
the  Super  301  amendment  to  the  1988  trade 
act,  which  deals  with  unfair  trade  practices. 
Super  301  requires  the  U.S.  trade  represent- 
ative by  April  30  to  identify,  and  thereby 
indict,  a  group  of  "priority"  countries  that 
"maintain  a  consistent  pattern  of  import 
barriers  and  market  distorting  practices." 
The  trade  representative  then  must  quanti- 
fy the  Impact  of  the  individual  major  bar- 
riers on  U.S.  exports  and  open  negotiations 
with  these  countries  to  force  them  to  elimi- 
nate all  of  the  barriers  within  three  years  or 
face  U.S.  retaliation. 

More  than  any  other  single  provision  of 
the  1988  Orajiibus  Trade  Act,  the  Super  301 
amendment  symbolizes  the  perverse 
wrongheadedness  of  the  trade  act.  It  high- 
lights the  persistent  refusal  of  Congress  to 
admit  that  our  trade  problems  and  deficit 
stem  from  internal  macroeconomic  failures 
and  the  emergence  of  new  economic  com- 
petitors, not  from  the  unfair  trade  practices 
of  our  rivals. 

Defending  their  action  at  the  time. 
Reagan  administration  officials  noted  the 
president  retained  the  discretion  at  the  end 
of  the  Super  301  process  not  to  retaliate  if 
he  found  that  such  action  would  adversely 
Impact  the  U.S.  economy  or  jeopardize  na- 
tional security.  What  this  defense  ignored  is 
that  the  Super  301  process  itself  is  likely  to 
harm  relations  with  some  of  our  major  trad- 
ing partners. 

There  is  both  hypocrisy  and  gall  in  the 
Super  301  directive  that  the  trade  repre- 
sentative drag  other  nations  to  the  negotiat- 
ing table  with  a  set  of  terms  and  deadlines 
unilaterally  dictated  by  the  United  States. 

The  provision  is  hypocritical  because  the 
United  States,  with  its  steel,  automobile, 
sugar,  textile  and  machine  tool  quotas,  its 
huge  agricultural  sul)sidies,  and  its  leaky 
semiconductor  cartel  with  the  Japanese,  is 
Itself  now  vying  for  top  honors  In  "main- 
taining a  consistent  pattern  of  Import  bar- 
riers and  trade  distorting  practices." 

And  It  is  galling  because,  by  expecting 
other  nations  supinely  to  submit  to  our  de- 
mands, the  Super  301  process  makes  no  pro- 
vision for  the  United  States  to  place  its  own 
trade  distorting  practices  on  the  bilateral 
negotiating  table. 

Moreover,  the  1988  act  expands  the  list  of 
U.S. -defined  unfair  practices  to  include  such 
hopelessly  vague  matters  as  export  target- 
ing, violations  of  workers'  rights  and  the 
"toleration"  by  other  governments  of  anti- 
competitive practices  by  private  corpora- 
tions. 

Compounding  the  problem  Is  that  the  doc- 
ument upon  which  the  trade  barriers  are  to 
be  based,  the  National  Trade  Estimate 
Report,  is  without  economic  or  statistical 
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foundation.  The  truth  is  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  calculate  with  any  accuracy  the 
impact  of  individual  barriers  on  U.S.  ex- 
ports. 

In  the  unlikely  event  that  a  nation  sub- 
mits to  the  demands  of  Super  301,  it  will 
face  another  trap.  Hurried  inside  this  provi- 
sion is  the  economic  nonsense  of  the  Gep- 
hardt amendment.  For  a  nation  to  prove 
that  its  alleged  barriers  are  being  removed, 
it  must  show  an  increase  In  U.S.  imports  an- 
nually over  a  three-year  period— a  stipula- 
tion that  belies  the  fact  that  trade  flows  are 
determined  overwhelmingly  by  macroeco- 
nomic  policies  and  currency  values,  not  dif- 
ferential trade  barriers. 

Finally,  aggressive  implementation  of 
Super  301  will  badly  undercut  U.S.  leader- 
ship in  the  Uruguay  Round  of  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  just  as  the 
negotiations  are  entering  their  most  crucial 
period. 

What  should  be  done?  The  best  and  bold- 
est course  is  for  the  president  to  announce 
that  whUe  bilateral  talks  will  be  undertak- 
en, no  nation  would  be  under  the  dictates  of 
Super  301.  He  should  assure  them  publicly 
that  he  stands  ready  to  Invoke  the  escape 
clause  if  negotiations  proceed  in  good  faith. 

The  president  also  could  take  advantage 
of  a  "safety  in  numbers"  strategy  and  pub- 
lish the  entire  list  of  40-odd  nations  now 
identified  in  the  trade  barriers  report,  stat- 
ing that  detailed  prioritizing  is  impossible. 
Bilateral  negotiations  then  could  proceed  as 
needed,  just  as  they  do  today  when  differ- 
ences must  be  ironed  out. 

The  worst  course  would  be  to  identify  a 
small  number  of  countries  and  launch  full- 
scale  Super  301  actions.  This  extraterrito- 
rial assertion  of  the  authority  of  U.S.  law  is 
likely  to  trigger  both  nationalist  defiance 
and  an  increase  in  protection  all  around. 

The  United  States  Is  in  a  difficult  posi- 
tion, but  it  has  only  itself  to  blame.  We  can 
only  hope  that  the  Bush  administration  and 
Congress  will  not  risk  major  disruption  of 
the  international  trading  system  merely  to 
demonstrate  that  the  United  States  Is  the 
Rambo  of  International  trade. 
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BLACKFOOT  HIGH  SCHOOL  REP- 
RESENTS IDAHO  IN  NATIONAL 
BICENTENNIAL  COMPETITION 
ON  THE  CONSTITUTION 

HON.  RICHARD  H.  STALLINGS 

or  IDAHO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  10.  1989 
Mr.  STALLINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  May  1 
through  May  3.  in  our  Nation's  Capital,  over 
950  young  people  from  44  States  have  gath- 
ered to  participate  in  the  National  Bicentennial 
Competition  on  the  Constitution  and  Bill  of 
Rights.  I  am  proud  to  announce  that  a  team 
from  Blackfoot  High  School  in  my  congres- 
sional district  represented  Idaho.  These  young 
scholars  worked  hard  to  reach  the  national 
finals  by  winning  the  district  and  the  State 
competitions  and  I  would  like  to  congratulate 
them  on  a  fine  performance. 

The  members  of  the  Idaho  team  are  as  fol- 
lows: Tyler  Anderson.  Holly  Barrett,  Becky 
Bendixen,  Kollette.  Bowman.  Kevin  Briggs. 
Sandy  Case,  Kristi  England,  Tricia  Evans,  Jeff 
Haddock.  Dan^en  Hall.  Brett  Hamm.  Wayne 
Hamon.  Brandi  Hawley,  Tim  Hong,  Robert 
Jones.  Janis  Manwaring,  Pam  Mecham.  Brady 
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Mickelsen.  Rakael  Pope.  Axel  Roos.  Sheri 
Slater,  Bryce  Stoutmeyer,  Kevin  Tanner.  Bren- 
don  Taylor,  and  Rebecca  Wadsworth. 

Along  with  the  students,  their  teacher.  Joan 
Thompson,  deserves  much  of  the  credit  for 
the  success  of  the  team.  In  addition,  Dr.  Parti- 
cia  T.  Whitefield.  the  district  coordinator,  and 
Dr.  George  D.  Gates,  the  State  coordinator, 
have  worked  hard  to  help  their  team  reach  the 
finals. 

The  National  Bicentennial  Competition  on 
the  Constitution  and  Bill  of  Rights  is  the  most 
extensive  educational  program  in  the  country 
developed  to  educate  young  people  atxjut  the 
Constitution  and  Bill  of  Rights.  With  the  sup- 
port of  Congress,  the  active  involvement  of 
Representatives  and  Senators,  and  the  efforts 
of  thousands  of  civic  and  education  leaders, 
dramatic  program  achievements  over  the  past 
2  years  have  come  to  include  the  following: 
1,022,320  students  have  studied  the  cunicu- 
lum;  14,381  teachers  are  teaching  the  course; 
420  congressional  districts  and  the  five  territo- 
ries have  fully  functioning  programs;  393  U.S. 
Representatives  are  participating  in  their  dis- 
tricts; and,  92  U.S.  Senators  are  supporting 
the  program  in  their  States. 

The  program  provides  students  with  a  6- 
week  course  of  study  designed  to  provide 
upper  elementary,  middle,  and  high  school 
students  with  a  fundamental  understanding  of 
the  Constitution  and  Bill  of  Rights  and  the 
principles  and  values  they  embody.  Students 
complete  the  instructional  portion  of  the  pro- 
gram with  a  test  designed  to  measure  their 
constitutional  literacy. 

High  school  participants  then  enter  a  na- 
tionwide series  of  competitions  at  the  con- 
gressional district.  State,  and  national  levels. 
Students  testify  before  a  panel  of  experts  at  a 
simulated  congressional  hearing  designed  to 
measure  understanding  and  capacity  to  apply 
principles  being  learned  to  historical  and  con- 
temporary events.  Each  year,  the  National  Bi- 
centennial Competition  culminates  in  3  days 
of  intensive  competition  among  classes  from 
almost  every  State  in  the  Union. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  need  to  educate  our  young 
people  about  the  Constitution  and  Bill  of 
Rights  is  well  documented.  Studies  have 
found  that  only  slightly  more  than  half  of  stu- 
dents surveyed  were  able  to  identify  the  origi- 
nal purpose  of  the  Constitution.  Nearty  half  of 
those  surveyed  thought  the  President  could 
appoint  Members  of  Congress  and  one-third 
thought  he  could  adjourn  Congress  when  he 
saw  fit.  Indeed,  another  survey  conducted  on 
behalf  of  the  Hearst  Corp..  suggested  that 
over  half  of  Americans  thought  that  the  Marx- 
ist credo  "from  each  according  to  his  ability, 
to  each  according  to  his  need"  can  be  found 
in  the  Constitution.  Most  alanning  was  the 
finding  that  a  greater  proportion  of  today's 
students  display  antidemocratic  attitudes  than 
did  students  in  1952. 

The  benefits  of  this  educational  program 
are  dear  and  it  is  making  a  difference  among 
the  over  1.000.000  students  who  have  studied 
the  program.  A  recent  study  has  shown  that 
the  National  Bicentennial  Competition  Pro- 
gram has  increased  the  constitutional  literacy 
of  our  young  citizens.  Students  in  classrooms 
all  over  the  country  are  debating  the  issues 
that  concerned  the  Founding  Fathers  and 
demonsto'ating  how  the  Constitution's  t)asic 
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principles  apply  to  them  today  with  an  extraor- 
dinary level  of  understarKJing. 

The  preservation  of  our  freedom  and  our 
Nation  depends  upon  our  young  people,  the 
decisionmakers  of  tomorrow.  We  have  much 
to  gain  from  educating  them  about  the  Consti- 
tution, the  Congress,  and  the  continuing  re- 
sponsibilities of  citizenship.  I  am  proud  that 
students  from  my  congressional  district  partici- 
pated in  the  natwnal  finals  and  I  commend 
each  of  them  and  their  teacher  for  their  hard 
work. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL  TO 
AMEND  THE  IMMIGRATION 
AND  NATIONALITY  ACT 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  10,  1989 
Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  days 
of  the  great  Roman  Empire,  there  has  been 
an  almost  universal  belief  that,  if  an  individual 
serves  honorably  in  the  armed  forces  of  a 
nation,  they  should  have  the  right  to  live  in 
that  nation.  I  am  sure  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  will  be  shocked  to  realize  that  this  is 
not  always  the  case  when  it  concerns  the 
United  States. 

The  provisions  of  this  legislation  are  simple. 
After  an  individual  serves  honorably  in  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  for  4  or 
more  years,  they  and  their  families  will  be 
granted  special  immigrant  status  upon  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  executive  department 
under  which  they  served. 

This  bill  is  directed  primarily  toward  nation- 
als of  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  who  are 
today  ti-eated  differentiy  than  other  enlisted 
personnel.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  Filipino 
nationals  often  enlist  in  the  United  States 
Navy  within  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the 
Philippines.  These  enlistments  are  usually  car- 
ried out  under  the  terms  of  the  military  base 
agreement  entered  into  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  on 
March  14,  1947.  All  other  aliens  who  want  to 
serve  in  this  country's  Armed  Forces  must 
enlist  in  the  United  States  after  being  admitted 
for  lawful  permanent  residence.  Filipinos  en- 
listing under  the  military  base  agreement, 
however,  are  enlisted  without  having  acquired 
an  immigrant  visa  and  obtain  no  immigrant 
status  of  any  kind.  This  bill  would  simply  to-eat 
Filipino's  fairiy  for  their  dedicated  sefvk»  in 
the  United  States  Armed  Forces. 

I  remind  my  colleagues  that  one  of  the 
brave  Marines  who  sacrificed  his  life  in  the 
Marine  barracks  in  Beirut  was  a  Filipino  na- 
tior»al  who  was  not  eligible  for  permanent  resi- 
dence status  in  our  country.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
Filipino  comrades  in  arms  are  worthy  enough 
to  live  and  serve  with  our  American  Armed 
Forces  abroad— they  are  certainly  worthy  of 
living  in  our  Nation  after  their  sennce.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  to  join  me  in  sup- 
port of  this  legislation. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  JOHN  MADER    HONORING  CARL  F.  GERDS.  JR. 


UMI 


HON.  DAVID  E.  BONIOR 

OP  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  10.  1989 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  great 
pleasure  for  me  to  rise  today  to  bring  to  ttie 
attention  of  my  colleagues  the  accomplish- 
ments of  Dr.  John  Mader,  an  outstanding  edu- 
cator and  friend,  on  tf>e  occasion  of  his  retire- 
ment as  superintendent  of  the  St.  Clair  County 
Intermediate  School  District  [ISD]. 

After  eamirig  his  various  degrees  from 
Western  Michigan  University,  Florida  State 
University,  ar>d  Michigan  State  University, 
John  spent  several  years  teaching  at  the  col- 
legiate level  in  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and 
Michigan.  He  spent  6  years  as  the  director  of 
special  education  for  Washtenaw  County,  Ml. 
ar>d  then  took  over  tfie  position  of  hospital 
schools  director  for  the  University  of  Michigan 
Hospital  in  Ann  Arbor. 

It  was  this  vast  talent  and  experience  tx>th 
as  an  educator  arxj  an  administrator  that  John 
brought  to  his  current  position  as  superintend- 
ent of  the  St.  Clair  County  ISD  20  years  ago. 

Under  his  direction,  the  ISD  has  grown  to 
meet  the  needs  of  an  expanding  community, 
and  today  irxdudes  28  elementary  schools,  23 
secondary  schools,  and  St.  Clair  Community 
College.  The  total  enrollment  at  all  levels  cur- 
rently exceeds  31 ,000  students.  Twenty  years 
later,  John  still  takes  a  personal  interest  in 
every  student  and  makes  sure  each  one  has 
the  facilities  and  the  attention  needed  to  real- 
ize his  or  her  potential.  It  is  no  surprise  that 
his  schools  have  consistently  ranked  among 
tfie  top  in  tfie  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  even  though  Dr.  John  Mader 
plans  to  retire  this  summer,  I  am  sure  he  will 
continue  to  be  one  of  our  community's  out- 
standing leaders.  In  ttie  past  he  has  served  as 
president  of  both  ttie  Mississippi  Speech  and 
Hearing  Assodatnn  and  the  Michigan  Council 
for  Exceptnnal  Children.  His  active  participa- 
tion in  such  community  groups  as  the  YMCA, 
DARES,  the  United  Way.  Port  Huron  schools 
advisory  board,  the  criminal  justice  advisory 
board,  and  many  ottiers,  exemplifies  his  firm 
commitment  to  serving  others. 

In  fact.  I  have  learned  that  his  commitment 
to  education  vnll  be  carried  on  for  years  to 
come  by  four  of  his  children  wfio  have  en- 
tered the  educatkxi  field  and  are  currently 
teactiing  tfieir  own  classes  across  tfie  country 
and  in  Mnfiigan.  His  fifth  chikj  has  sfiown  a 
firm  commitment  to  our  Nation  by  currently 
serving  in  the  U.S.  military.  I  am  sure  tfiat 
John  and  his  wife  Patricia  are  very  proud  of 
them  all. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  John  Mader  fias  made  a 
deference  to  thousands  of  young  men  and 
women  throughout  ttie  Nation  and  at  home  in 
SL  Clair  County.  Ml.  Thus,  it  is  an  honor  for 
me  to  pay  tribute  to  one  of  our  State's  most 
outstanding  citizens  and  to  wish  him  and  his 
family  the  best  in  tfie  years  to  come. 


HON.  DENNIS  M.  HERTEL 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  10,  1989 

Mr.  HERTEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
honor  the  retirement  of  a  great  public  servant, 
Cari  F.  Gerds,  Jr.  Cari's  retirement  from  38 
years  of  full-time  fire  service  with  the  East  De- 
troit Fire  Department  is  being  celebrated  on 
May  1 2  in  East  Detroit. 

Cari  has  dedicated  himself  to  protecting  the 
citizens  of  the  community  through  his  service 
with  the  East  Detroit  Fire  Department.  He 
joined  the  volunteer  fire  department  In  July 
1948  and  began  as  a  regular  firefighter  in 
March  1951.  Cari  served  In  that  capacity  until 
1959  when  he  was  promoted  to  sergeant  at 
tfie  East  Detroit  department.  His  courageous 
commitment  to  firefighting  led  to  the  following 
series  of  promotions:  lieutenant— 1966;  cap- 
tain—1974;  fire  marshal— 1976;  acting  chief— 
1977;  fire  chief— 1978.  Cart  Gerds,  Jr.,  honor- 
ably served  as  the  East  Detroit  fire  chief  for 
more  than  11  years,  from  February  6,  1978 
until  his  official  retirement  on  April  14,  1989. 

Chief  Gerds  has  donated  much  energy  and 
time  to  the  people  of  Michigan  through  his 
participation  in  many  other  community  organi- 
zations. He  has  been  a  life  memtier  of  St. 
Peter's  Lutheran  Church  In  East  Detroit  and 
has  been  actively  involved  in  its  activities.  Carl 
was  president  of  St.  Peter's  Church,  member 
of  the  board  of  education  of  St.  Peter's 
School,  and  has  served  on  various  church 
committees.  He  has  led  organizational  efforts 
for  many  church  fundraising  activities. 

Cari  has  t)een  often  recognized  for  his 
church  and  civic  contributions  by  the  National 
Luttieran  Fraternities  of  America,  of  which  he 
is  a  past  president. 

Cari  is  a  truly  special  person.  In  addition  to 
his  public  service  and  charitable  activities. 
Cari  has  been  strongly  committed  to  his 
family.  He  and  his  wife  Dorothy  raised  three 
children,  Cathy,  Cari  III,  and  Gordon. 

Cari  F.  Gerds,  Jr.,  has  served  the  citizens  of 
our  Detroit  community  with  distinction.  He  is 
known  by  his  coworkers  and  those  wfio  have 
had  tfie  opportunity  to  serve  with  him  as  a 
man  of  great  integrity  and  courage.  Few  public 
servants  dedicate  tfieir  time  to  charitable  ac- 
tivities with  such  enthusiasm  as  Cart. 

My  dear  colleagues,  I  ask  that  you  join  me 
in  congratulating  Cari  F.  Gerds,  Jr.,  for  his 
many  years  of  extraordinary  service  to  East 
Detroit.  On  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  the  State 
of  Michigan,  I  thank  Carl  for  his  public  leader- 
ship as  chief  of  the  East  Detroit  Fire  Depart- 
ment and  his  continued  commitment  to  com- 
munity service. 


RABBI  ZOBERMAN  REFLECTS  ON 
ISRAEL  AT  41 


HON.  OWEN  B.  PICKETT 

OF  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  10,  1989 

Mr.  PICKETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  as  we 
celebrate  the  4 1st  anniversary  of  the  State  of 
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Israel,  all  Americans  share  with  the  Israelis  a 
common  hope  for  peace.  Tragically,  that  has 
been  an  elusive  goal  throughout  Israel's  exist- 
ence, but  with  greater  understanding  on  all 
sides,  history  teaches  us  that  progress  can  be 
made. 

Recently.  I  read  an  essay  by  Rabbi  Israel 
Zoberman  of  Virginia  Beach  that  dealt  with 
this  theme  very  well.  Rabbi  Zoberman  is  the 
spiritual  leader  of  Congregation  Beth  Cha- 
verim  and  the  president  of  the  Virginia  Beach 
Clergy  Association.  I  think  today  is  an  appro- 
priate time  for  it  to  be  included  in  the  Record. 

On  The  Israeli-Palestinian  Equation 
Is  the  gap  between  the  Israeli  and  Pales- 
tinian as  wide  as  we  are  led  to  believe?  Is 
there  no  common  ground  that  can  possibly 
transcend  the  abyss  of  pain,  alienation,  and 
dehumanization  separating  the  two?  I 
submit  that  both  sides  to  the  long-standing 
and  tormenting  conflict  share  more  than 
they  are  willing  to  admit,  more  than  what 
divides  them.  Any  workable  political  solu- 
tion to  the  crisis,  leading  hopefully  to  re- 
gional peace,  depends  on  concurring  with 
this  optimistic  premise  and  promise. 

The  Israelis,  in  spite  of  four  decades  of  in- 
dependent experience,  are  not  as  secure  as 
they  appear.  An  out(>ost  of  Jewish  life  in  a 
vast  stretch  of  Arab-Moslem  sovereignty, 
they  know  that  the  odds  do  not  favor  them; 
that  is  not  a  new  Jewish  condition  though 
the  devastating  European  Holocaust  has 
sharpened  its  edges,  convincing  them  that 
the  impossible  is  tragically  possible.  While 
Israel  rightfully  prides  Itself  on  being  a 
haven  to  a  people  marked  by  insecurity,  it  is 
to  learn  that  true  security  lies  in  overcom- 
ing distrust  and  apprehension  as  much  as 
acknowledging  them.  As  Israel  still  strug- 
gles to  survive  in  an  inhospitable  environ- 
ment and  given  a  traumatic  past,  it  finds  it 
difficult  to  internalize  its  own  newly  ac- 
quired relative  prowess  and  the  fact  that  it 
wields  influence  over  the  future  of  another 
people.  It  needs  to  confront  an  ideological 
as  well  as  a  psychological  barrier,  not  with- 
out roots  in  reality,  that  regards  the  Pales- 
tinians as  deadly  rivals  for  the  inheritance 
of  the  Land  of  Israel;  all  the  descendants  of 
Abraham,  whether  the  children  of  Isaac  or 
Yishmael,  ought  to  find  fulfillment  and 
peace  within  the  historical  boundaries  of  a 
land  that  for  too  long  has  suffered  the  curse 
of  strife  despite  its  biblical  yearning  for  the 
blessing  of  harmony. 

The  Palestinians  too  have  not  been  spared 
history's  harsh  winds,  dispersed  as  they  are. 
Manipulated,  exploited,  and  abused  by  colo- 
nial rulers  and  those  who  should  have  acted 
as  the  Arab  brothers  they  were,  rather  than 
turning  them  into  pawns  in  an  all-consum- 
ing scheme  to  deny  in  word  and  deed  Isra- 
el's presence  in  the  matrix  of  Middle  East 
life.  Israel's  control,  benevolent  as  it  was.  of 
the  West  Bank  and  Gaza  Strip  following  the 
victorious  1967  War  which  had  been  im- 
posed on  It,  served  to  heighten  the  Palestin- 
ian sense  of  national  identity  and  raise  its 
expectation  for  self-rule.  No  doubt,  the  con- 
tinuing uprising,  the  painful  Intifadah. 
raging  now  for  a  second  year,  has  placed 
Palestinian  plight  in  a  world  focus  with  an 
urgency  and  sjrmpathy  that  were  priority 
lacking,  prodding.  I  l>elieve.  the  United 
States  to  act.  cognizant  of  and  contributing 
to  the  PLO's  emerging  proclaimed  modified 
posture  that  yet  need  t>e  sustained  in  action, 
proving  indeed  a  radical  departure  from  its 
traditional,  vehemently  noncompromising 
stance  vis-a-vis  Israel. 
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Israel  is  challenged  to  adjust  its  perspec- 
tive accordingly  and  not  be  blind  to  develop- 
ments of  immense  consequence  bearing 
fresh  opportunities  not  to  be  missed  while 
properly  assessing  the  risks.  But  are  the 
Palestinians,  who  also  possess  a  tenacious 
will,  ready  to  hear  and  believe  that  there  is 
a  vulnerable  side  to  those  who  have  a  meas- 
ure of  power  over  their  destiny  and  require 
reassurance  that  the  outburst  of  Palestinian 
vigor  and  purpose  would  not  be  expressed  at 
Israel's  mortal  expense?  It  is  of  critical 
impact  to  the  eagerly  awaited  rapproche- 
ment process  for  the  Palestinians  to  draw 
into  a  climate  of  dialog  and  negotiation  the 
rest  of  the  Arab  camp  that  has  failed  to  re- 
spond constructively  to  the  breakthrough 
precedent  set  by  the  1979  Israeli-Egyptian 
Peace  Treaty  that  has  begged  to  be  the  har- 
binger of  a  transformed  Middle  East,  once 
again  the  birthplace  of  eternal  vision,  hope 
and  Shalom  for  humankind. 
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and  hope  that  he  will  always  remember  that 
he  has  many,  many  friends  in  Pennsylvania. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  INTERNATION- 
AL ROTARY  CLUB  FOR  THEIR 
POLIO  PLUS  PROGRAM 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  FRANZ  E. 
HERKT 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  McDADE 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  10,  1989 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
pleased  to  join  many  of  my  friends  in  con- 
gratulating Dr.  Franz  E.  Hert<t  on  his  years  of 
serwce  to  Schott  Glass  Technologies,  Inc.  On 
the  occasion  of  his  retirement,  Dr.  Herkt  will 
be  showered  with  many  expressions  of  the  af- 
fection and  high  regard  from  the  people— on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic— that  have  been 
privileged  to  work  with  him. 

Our  Nation  owes  a  great  debt  to  Franz 
Herkt.  Although  a  citizen  of  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany,  Dr.  Herkt  served  in  the 
U.S.  Navy  for  over  5  years  during  which  time 
he  demonstrated  moral  and  professional  quali- 
ties which  led  to  promotions  from  an  enlisted 
rank  to  that  of  lieutenant.  His  language  skill 
won  him  many  commendations,  but  it  was  his 
initiative,  energy,  and  enthusiasm  that  set  him 
apart  from  his  colleagues. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  he  chose  to  bring 
that  initiative,  energy,  and  enthusiasm  to 
northeastern  Pennsylvania  after  winning  his 
doctorate  degree.  Since  1975,  Dr.  Herkt  has 
been  president  and  CEO  and  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  Schott  Glass  Technol- 
ogies, Inc.  in  Duryea,  PA. 

Schott  is  a  dynamic  company  which  em- 
ploys over  500  workers  and  is  planning  a  work 
force  expansion.  In  1967  when  Schott  first 
started  production  in  our  area,  the  work  force 
totaled  fewer  than  100.  Dr.  Herkt  has  been  in- 
strumental in  greatly  expanding  Schott's  sales. 
He  is  also  responsible  for  establishing  a  full- 
fledged  research  and  development  facility 
which  will  further  enhance  Schott's  ability  to 
manufacture  materials  used  in  medicine,  aero- 
space, laser,  and  fitier  optics. 

During  Dr.  Herkfs  tenure  at  Schott,  his 
community  service  record  has  also  been  dis- 
tir>guished.  He  has  supported  economic  devel- 
opment in  northeastern  Pennsylvania  and  has 
been  a  significant  force  in  bringing  technology 
into  our  area. 

Dr.  Herkt  will  certainly  be  missed,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  wish  him  all  the  best.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  the  coming  years  will  be  happy  ones 


HON.  JACK  BUECHNER 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  10,  1989 

Mr.  BUECHNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  applaud  the  efforts  of  the  International 
Rotary  Club  in  their  Polio  Plus  Program  which 
is  designed  to  remove  polio  from  the  face  of 
the  Earth.  The  Rotarians'  dedication  to  this 
cause  manifested  itself  in  my  home  State  of 
Missouri,  as  the  Florissant  Rotary  held  its  first 
annual  Worid  Invitational  Fishing  Tournament 

For  centuries,  polio  was  a  seemingly  insur- 
mountable scourge  upon  the  human  race,  kill- 
ing many  and  crippling  many  more.  Like  some 
diseases  today,  it  was,  by  most  people,  dis- 
missed as  a  fact  of  life.  But  for  the  efforts  of  a 
courageous  few,  it  would  probably  still  be 
stealing  our  children's  lives.  Fortunately  for  all 
of  us  however,  Jonas  Salk  and  others  like  him 
refused  to  accept  the  inevitably  of  this  dis- 
ease. Instead  of  cursing  it,  or  bemoaning  it,  or 
praying  for  it  to  pass,  they  fought  polio,  and  in 
the  end,  found  the  means  to  defeat  it. 

I  find  it  heartening  that  this  spirit  is  still  alive 
today,  in  the  form  of  groups  like  the  Rotarians, 
who  find  it  unacceptable  that  this  curable  dis- 
ease still  afflicts  humanity  so  many  years  after 
the  advent  of  its  cure.  The  Rotary  Club  has 
sworn  to  eradicate  polio  completely  by  the 
year  2000,  and  have  already  vaccinated  135 
million  children. 

To  paraphrase  an  old  Chinese  proverb, 
"many  will  curse  the  darkness,  but  only  an  in- 
sightful few  will  choose  to  strike  a  match."  We 
should  all  be  grateful  for  people  like  the  Ro- 
tarians who  have  the  courage  to  rise  up 
against  the  problems  of  humanity,  in  the  hope 
that  one  day  all  diseases  might  be  van- 
quished. 

The  motto  of  the  Rotary  Club  is  "Service 
Above  Self."  Mr.  Speaker,  I  enjoin  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  assembly  to  congratulate  the  Flor- 
issant Rotary  Club  for  personifying  that  motto. 


A  HOLLOW  ACCORD  IN 
AFGHANISTAN? 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  10,  1989 


Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Americans  have 
a  tendency  to  forget  about  a  problem  once 
the  television  cameras  have  departed  from 
the  scene.  Nowhere  has  the  tmth  been  more 
evident  than  in  Afghanistan.  We  were  told  that 
Soviet  troops  had  departed  and  we  quickly 
lost  interest.  But  have  all  Soviet  troops  depart- 
ed in  fact?  Our  colleague  Bill  McCollum 
says  "no,"  and  I  believe  our  colleagues  de- 
serve to  know  what  Bill  has  found  out.  We 
just  have  to  get  out  of  the  habit  of  forgetting 
about  a  problem  once  media  attention  has 
been  directed  elsewhere.  Bill  does  a  great 
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service  in  reminding  us  that  the  Soviet  Union 
is  still  playing  a  role  in  Afghanistan. 

At   this   point    I    wish   to    include    in    the 
Record,  "A  Hollow  Accord  in  Afghanistan?" 
by  Bill  McCollum,  published  in  the  Washing- 
ton Times,  May  8,  1989. 
[From  the  Washington  Times,  May  8,  1989] 
A  Hollow  Accord  in  Afghanistan? 
(By  Bill  McCoUum) 
(Bill  McCollum  is  a  Republican  member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  from  Florida) 
It  appears  U.S.  policy-makers  have  looked 
the  other  way.  ignoring  Soviet  involvement 
in  Afghanistan  after  the  "official"  Soviet 
withdrawal. 

Conventional  wisdom  aside,  Soviet  forces 
in  Afghanistan  have  not  been  completely 
withdrawn.  In  fact,  reliable  sources  say 
more  than  50,000  Soviet  and  Soviet-con- 
trolled troops  remain  there.  By  the  autumn 
of  1988.  6.000  to  7.000  Soviet  Uzbek.  Tajik 
and  Turkomen  elite  troops— known  as  Jowz- 
janls— had  been  secretly  enrolled  in  the 
Afghsin  army. 

Because  Uzbeks.  Tajiks  and  Turkomen 
live  on  both  sides  of  the  Soviet-Afghan 
border,  they  are  Indistinguishable  from  Af- 
ghans. In  December,  another  4.000  Jowz- 
janis  were  brought  in,  and  most  of  them 
remain  in  the  Kabul  area.  Some  20.000 
Soviet  elite  forces— known  as  the  Mongols 
by  the  rebels— operated  in  unmarked  KGB 
uniforms  In  late  1988.  These  troops  are  also 
Soviet  citizens  from  the  Par  East  who  were 
secretly  "donated"  by  the  Soviet  Union  to 
the  Afghan  army. 

Since  late  1988.  they  were  also  reinforced, 
although  the  exact  number  is  not  known. 
Another  group  of  Soviet-controlled  troops, 
the  DRA,  consists  of  some  20.000  young 
Afghan  males  who  were  taken  from  their 
villages  in  the  early  1980s  and  then  trained 
in  the  U.S.S.R.  In  other  words,  as  the  "offi- 
cial" Soviet  army  left  Afghanistan,  the  clan- 
destine Soviet  army— better  trained  and 
more  reliable— tiptoed  into  Afghanistan 
with  supplies  and  new  equipment  awaiting 
them. 

Just  last  week,  sources  from  the  battle- 
field said  that  three  border  guard  brigades 
have  reinforced  the  communist  forces  in  Ja- 
lalabad. This  is  obviously  a  blatant  violation 
of  the  accord,  because  these  brigades  consist 
of  Soviet-controlled  troops,  including  Jowz- 
janis  and  Mongols.  The  Soviets  have  also 
brought  in  two  brigades  of  special  palace 
guards  that  include  Jowzjanis.  Mongols  and 
militia  units  from  neighboring  provinces. 

Meanwhile,  startling  new  information 
from  mujahideen  sources  indicate  that  the 
Soviet-backed  communists  may  unleash 
chemical  gas  attacks  once  again.  They 
report  that  full  gas  protective  outfits  have 
been  issued  to  all  the  communist  troops  in 
Jalalabad,  and  a  communist  army  unit 
trained  in  decontamination  has  been  de- 
ployed there,  where  a  fierce  battle  now 
rages. 

Also,  sources  indicate  that  the  commu- 
nists are  using  a  new  missile  or  artillery 
weapon  that  contains  a  deadly  fuel/air  ex- 
plosive. High  altitude  bombing  continues 
around  the  clock,  thanks  to  supplies  from 
Russia  and  India  that  land  at  least  25  times 
a  day  in  Kabul.  The  Kabul  puppet  govern- 
ment is  well-fed  with  Soviet  weapons  and 
supervision,  due  to  the  loopholes  in  the 
accord  and  U.S.  policy-makers'  peculiar  re- 
luctance to  accept  the  Afghanistan  reality. 

Some  critics  blame  America  for  prolong- 
ing the  fighting  because  we  gave  arms  to 
the  freedom  fighters.  Actually,  the  mujahi- 
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deen  need  more  weapons,  not  fewer.  After 
all,  the  Soviets  have  "donated"  mammoth 
stockpiles  of  weapons  to  the  Kabul  govern- 
ment, enough  to  last  several  Soviet  divisions 
a  few  years. 

The  Soviet  Union  appears  to  be  right  on 
track  in  its  long-term  plan  of  dominating 
Afghanistan,  and  thus  South  Asia.  The 
belief  that  nations  alter  their  long-range 
goals  when  they  merely  change  their  short- 
term  tactics  is  naive. 

Revisions  of  such  goals  are  deep,  complex 
matters,  and  should  be  viewed  cautiously  if 
they  are  voiced  so  readily.  A  "good"  Soviet- 
American  relationship  is  meaningless  if  the 
Soviets  don't  display  "real  world"  changes 
in  their  goal  of  determination.  Soviet  Presi- 
dent Mikhail  Gorbachev's  soothing  rhetoric 
Just  disguises  the  same  foreign  policy  goals 
of  earlier  Russian  leaders.  Instead  of  the 
oafish  Russian  bear  stumbling  about,  the 
Soviet  Union  is  more  like  a  sly  cat  on  the 
prowl. 

We  need  to  work  with  all  mujahideen  fac- 
tions to  formulate  a  workable  war  plan. 
Sending  supplies  and  equipment  and  leaving 
it  to  the  Pakistanis  to  "advise"  the  freedom 
fighters  is  not  enough.  We  must  face  the  re- 
ality of  continued  Soviet  presence,  the  vi- 
cious tactics  they  are  employing,  as  well  as 
the  difficulties  posed  by  current  policies 
within  parts  of  the  government  of  Pakistan. 

Pakistan  worked  in  close  alliance  with  the 
United  States  to  aid  the  Afghan  resistance 
prior  to  the  fraudulent  Soviet  withdrawal, 
but  some  parts  of  the  Pakistan  government 
now  appear  interested  in  achieving  hegemo- 
ny over  the  region.  These  elements  favor 
some  resistance  factions  over  others,  there- 
by putting  the  entire  resistance  effort  in 
grave  danger.  Furthermore,  they  have  en- 
couraged the  use  of  tactics  that  preclude 
quick  success  in  the  face  of  the  continued 
but  unrecognized  Soviet  presence.  U.S. 
policy-makers— in  light  of  these  Pakistani 
manipulations— should  make  it  known  that 
the  United  States  will  not  tolerate  any 
nation  seeking  hegemony  over  the  region. 

Until  the  mujahideen  totally  defeat  the 
Soviet  puppet  government  regime  and  drive 
the  Soviets  out  of  Afghanistan,  no  victory 
for  freedom  can  be  claimed. 

As  long  as  U.S.  policy-makers  ignore  the 
reality  of  the  situation,  many  more  freedom 
fighters  will  die,  and  Soviet  interests  will 
prevail. 


SHOULD  THE  POSTAL  SERVICE 
RECEIVE  OPP-BUDGET  TREAT- 
MENT 


UMI 


HON.  WILLIS  D.  GRADISON.  JR. 

OP  OHIO 
ni  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  10,  1989 

Mr.  GRAOISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
years,  there  has  been  considerable  debate 
about  whether  to  move  the  Postal  Service  off 
budget  Until  now,  except  for  the  Social  Secu- 
rity trust  fund.  Congress  has  resisted  ttie 
temptation  to  embark  on  a  course  that  would 
reiKler  the  unified  budget  meaningless. 

Unfortunatety,  the  bipartisan  budget  agree- 
ment, as  wefl  as  ttie  House  and  Senate  ver- 
sions of  the  budget  resolution,  would  take  us 
one  more  step  down  this  road.  As  part  of  the 
agreement,  the  President  and  the  leadership 
agreed  to  take  ttw  Postal  Service  off  budget 
In  exchange  for  escaping  direct  budgetary 
oversight  by  Congress,  the  Postal   Service 
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would  be  expected  to  absorb  $500  million  in 
costs  and  adopt  several  unspecified  reforms. 

Additionally,  the  Federal  deficit  would 
appear  to  be  reduced  by  roughly  $2  billion, 
txjt  that  Is  only  t>ecause  this  entity  currently 
runs  a  deficit,  this  raises  an  interesting  ques- 
tion; do  we  move  tfie  agency  t>ack  on  budget 
wfien  it  runs  a  surplus? 

Supporters  of  off-budget  status  argue  that 
the  agency  was  once  off  budget  and  that,  In 
any  event,  it  does  not  rely  on  appropriations 
from  the  Treasury.  In  my  view,  wfiether  the 
Postal  Service  was  previously  off  budget  Is  Ir- 
relevant to  the  Issue  of  whether  It  should  be. 
The  fact  is  that  the  Postal  Service  has  always 
been  an  agency  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  It  continues  to  receive  Federal  subsidies. 
Because  of  the  budget  agreement,  we  are 
now  on  the  verge  of  granting  budgetary  Inde- 
pendence to  an  agency  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, thereby  diluting  congressional  over- 
sight while  continuing  significant  Federal  sub- 
sidies to  It 

For  $500  million  in  annual  savings,  off- 
tMJdget  treatment,  with  all  of  its  Implications, 
apparently  comes  cheap.  If  the  budget  agree- 
ment is  implemented,  the  Postal  Service  will 
t>e  a  semi-independent  Federal  agency.  It  will 
continue  to  hold  a  quasi-monopoly  position  in 
Its  industry  as  well  as  complete  authority  to 
enforce  the  private  express  statutes.  It  will  be 
largely  outside  tfie  budgetary  supervision  of 
Congress,  yet  will  continue  to  draw  on  the  tax- 
payers' pocketbook. 

Postmaster  General  Anthony  Frank,  writing 
in  the  May  2  edition  of  the  Washington  Post 
argues  that  all  the  Postal  Service  wants  "is  a 
fair  chance  to  manage  our  own  affairs."  Fair 
erKXjgh,  but  If  the  Postal  Service  wants  to  op- 
erate outside  tfie  budgetary  supervision  of 
Congress,  and  it  is  the  judgment  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  leadership  that  this  is  appropri- 
ate, it  is  only  reasonable  to  eliminate  all  of  Its 
subsidies  and  statutorily  mandated  competi- 
tive advantages.  The  price  for  escaping  from 
budgetary  control  ought  to  be  complete  privat- 
ization. 

Complete  independence  for  the  Postal 
Service,  eliminating  all  Federal  subsidies  in- 
cluding tfiose  laws  that  confer  monopoly  or 
near-monopoly  benefits,  would  realize  sut>- 
stantially  more  than  $500  million  in  savings. 
Here  are  some  of  the  potential  savings: 

First  Eliminate  personnel  subsidies:  The 
Federal  Government  pays  all  COLA's  and 
most  fiealth  benefits  for  postal  retirees.  A  truly 
independent  Postal  Service  sfKXJid  be  respon- 
sible for  these  personnel  costs.  In  1990,  this 
would  save  taxpayers  approximately  $1  billion 
and  would  rise  to  over  $2  billion  by  1994. 

Second.  Eliminate  revenue  forgone:  If  Con- 
gress chose  to  eliminate  preferential  mail 
rates,  nearly  $500  million  in  savings  could  be 
realized  in  1990.  If  Congress  decides  to  con- 
tinue to  subsidize  prefeaed  mailers,  at  the 
very  least  competitive  forces  ought  to  t>e  in- 
troduced to  the  process. 

Third.  Eliminate  additional  authorizations: 
The  Postal  Service  has  the  authority  to  re- 
ceive other  subsidies  through  to-ansitionai  and 
publK  service  appropriations.  Since  1970. 
wtien  tfie  Post  Office  Department  was  trans- 
formed into  a  Government  corporation,  the 
Postal  Service  has  had  authority  to  request 
appropriations  to  ease  its  ti'ansition  to  its  new 
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status.  Although  the  Postal  Service  has  never 
tapped  this  source  of  potential  revenue,  it  re- 
mains on  the  books.  A  nearly  20  year  transi- 
tion period  is  probably  sufficient— even  for  a 
Government  ager>cy.  The  Postal  Service  also 
has  authority  to  request  public  service  appro- 
priations to  support  post  offices  in  areas  that 
are  not  self-sustaining — for  example,  where 
the  salary  of  the  postmaster  is  in  excess  of 
the  revenue  generated  by  the  post  office 
branch.  The  Postal  Service  has  not  requested 
these  appropriations  since  1982  and  there  is 
no  need  to  continue  their  legal  authority. 

Fourth.  Eliminate  access  to  Treasury's 
credit  window:  The  Postal  Service  has  a  $10 
billion  line  of  credit  to  FFB  and  a  $2  billion 
line  to  Treasury  for  emergency  purposes.  Cur- 
rently, the  Postal  Service  has  approximately 
$2  tMllion  remaining  on  its  FFB  line  of  credit.  A 
truly  independent  Postal  Service  should  go  to 
the  private  credit  martlets  without  any  Federal 
guarantee. 

Quite  clearly,  more  than  $500  million  in  sav- 
ings could  be  realized  by  fundamentally  atter- 
Ing  the  agency's  status.  In  addition,  without 
being  encumk}ered  by  the  demands  accompa- 
nying Federal  subsidies,  the  Postal  Service 
would  be  in  a  much  better  position  to  carry 
out  in  the  Postmaster  General's  words,  its 
"businesslike  public  service"  in  an  "ir>creas- 
ingly  competitive  communications  market- 
place." 

In  an  editorial  in  its  April  25  edition,  the 
Washington  Post  argued  cogently  against  the 
off-budget  scheme: 

The  budget  is  supposed  to  reflect  the  gov- 
ernment's full  impact  upon  the  economy. 
Taking  functions  off  budget  masks  that, 
and  exempting  some  functions  from  the 
burden  of  reducing  the  deficit  only  in- 
creases the  burden  on  the  rest.  The  postal 
service  says  its  operations  are  too  vast  and 
at  the  same  time  too  intricate  to  be  subject 
to  such  Intrusions.  But  every  agency  says 
the  same  thing;  why  not  also  set  up  a  trust 
fund  and  exempt  the  Pentagon? 

Why  not,  indeed?  If  we  are  to  reach  back  to 
the  precedents  of  off-budget  treatment  to  help 
solve  the  deficit  problem,  why  stop  there? 
One  could,  for  example,  also  argue  that  be- 
cause the  Government  must  pay  the  interest 
on  the  public  debt,  about  $169  billion  in  1989, 
that  it  ought  to  be  off  budget  as  well.  After  all, 
interest  on  ti^e  debt  is  not  a  discretionary  ex- 
pense and  is  not  subject  to  the  appropriations 
process. 

The  potential  gimmicks  are  endless  and  off- 
budget  ti-eatment  for  the  Postal  Service  is  one 
of  the  worst  We  will  fool  no  one  by  this  action 
and  Congress  will  damage  once  more  what 
little  credibility  it  has  left  as  an  honest  budget- 
er.  More  importantly,  the  real  deficit  will  not  be 
reduced  and  Congress  will  inevitably  lose 
some  control  over  this  Govemment  agency.  In 
my  view,  the  costs  clearly  outweigh  any  con- 
ceivable gain. 

For  a  long  time,  it  fias  t}een  assumed  that 
the  Postal  Service  performs  a  function  that  in- 
herently Is  a  function  of  Govemment  Perhaps 
it  is  time  to  test  that  assumption. 
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HON.  DONALD  M.  PAYNE 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  10,  1989 

Mr.  PAYNE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  with  great  pride  that  I  share  with  my  col- 
leagues in  Congress  the  story  of  an  exciting 
and  ambittous  project  being  undertaken  by  the 
schoolchildren  of  Newark,  NJ. 

When  the  Library  of  Congress  designated 
1989  as  the  Year  of  the  Young  Reader,  our 
students  in  the  Newark  School  District  re- 
sponded with  youthful  eagerness  and  determi- 
nation. As  part  of  the  year-long  celebration, 
they  have  pledged  to  read  over  1  million 
books.  Our  students  have  embarked  on  a 
long,  adventurous  journey,  placed  side-by- 
side,  the  books  would  form  a  path  stretching 
215  miles  from  Newart<,  NJ,  to  Washington, 
DC. 

Enthusiasm  for  our  hometown  venture, 
known  as  Newari<'s  capital  reading  project,  is 
shared  by  our  entire  community.  Parents, 
teachers,  school  administrators,  and  students 
are  all  working  together  to  attain  this  impres- 
sive goal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  frequently  hear  about  the 
serious  problems  facing  our  urban  areas, 
problems  like  doigs,  crime,  and  illiteracy.  Too 
often  we  overtook  the  many  positive  and  inno- 
vative activities  going  on  in  our  cities  today. 
The  capital  reading  project  is  an  excellent  ex- 
ample of  a  grassroots  effort  to  enhance  the 
lives  of  our  children. 

The  multitude  of  books  these  students  read 
will  open  up  new  worids  to  their  young  and 
impressionable  minds.  During  the  Year  of  the 
Young  Reader,  it  is  important  that  we  convey 
to  our  children  the  joy,  magic,  and  lifetime  re- 
wards that  reading  brings.  Books  spartc  the 
imagination;  they  cany  us  back  into  history 
and  propel  us  into  the  future.  Books  inspire 
us,  teach  us,  entertain  us  and  sometimes 
comfort  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  my  colleagues  join  me 
in  offering  best  wishes  to  the  students  of 
Newart<  as  they  pursue  the  challenge  before 
them. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

When  a  worker  becomes  disabled  under 
provisions  of  title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
he  or  she  is  eligible  for  financial  support  5 
months  after  the  onset  of  disability.  Health 
coverage  under  Medicare  is  available  after  an- 
other 24  month  waiting  period.  Thus,  an  indi- 
vidual who  is  disabled  by  a  severe  medk^l 
condition  faces  a  29-month  waiting  period 
from  the  date  of  onset  of  disability  to  the  date 
of  becoming  eligible  for  coverage  under  Medi- 
care. 

This  legislation  would  extend  the  minimum 
continuation  period  from  18  to  29  months  for 
individuals  who  are  disabled  under  title  II  of 
the  Social  Security  Act. 

This  legislation  will  help  improve  access  to 
health  services  and  also  help  protect  family  fi- 
nancial resources.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  proposal. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  COBRA 
EXTENSION  LEGISLATION 


HON.  NANCY  PELOSI 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  10,  1989 

Ms.  PELOSI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  that  will  assist  disabled 
Americans  in  obtaining  health  insurance  cov- 
erage at  group  rates. 

The  Consolidated  Omnibus  Budget  Recon- 
ciliatron  Act  [COBRA]  of  1985  required  that 
continuatran  of  certain  health  insurance  cover- 
age be  offered  to  employees  who  would  oth- 
erwise lose  coverage  in  an  employer's  group 
health  plan  due  to  termination  of  employment 
or  other  qualifying  events.  For  most  eligible 
beneficiaries  ttiie  minimum  continuation  period 
is  18  months;  for  certain  other  situations,  the 
minimum  period  is  36  months. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  COLORADO  SCI- 
ENTISTS HONORED  FOR  IN- 
VENTIONS 


HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

OF  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  10,  1989 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
a  special  Colorado  connection  with  last 
month's  Inventor  of  the  Year  Awards,  hosted 
by  the  Intellectual  Property  Owners  Founda- 
tion, April  13,  in  the  Cannon  caucus. 

One  of  the  four  scientists  sharing  the  top 
award  as  Inventor  of  the  Year  is  a  University 
of  Colorado  graduate,  ar>d  two  medical  doc- 
tors honored  as  distinguished  inventors  of 
1989  collaborated  while  on  the  faculty  of  the 
University  of  Colorado  Medical  Center. 

David  Goeddel,  a  1977  Ph.D.  in  bkjchemis- 
try  graduate  of  the  University  of  Colorado,  was 
one  of  four  scientists  at  Genentech,  Inc.,  who 
shared  the  $4,000  prize  as  Inventor  of  the 
Year  for  their  creation  of  t-PA,  tissue  plasmin- 
ogen activator,  which  dissolves  blood  clots  in 
arteries,  a  major  cause  of  heart  attacks.  The 
invention  of  t-PA  is  a  good  example  of  how 
biotechnology  can  be  applied  to  everyday 
health  care. 

The  University  of  Colorado  should  also  be 
proud  of  the  accomplishments  of  Drs.  Charies 
A.  Chidsey  III  and  Guinter  Kahn,  who  were 
honored  as  distinguished  inventors  of  1989  for 
their  wort<  in  developing  rogaine  topical  solu- 
tion, a  baldness  treatment  that  was  approved 
for  sale  last  year  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration. Rogaine,  like  so  many  discover- 
ies, was  the  spinoff  of  an  unrelated  study  into 
hypertension  drugs. 

I  salute  Drs.  Chidsey,  Kahn,  and  Goeddel 
and  I  salute  the  Intellectual  Property  Owners 
Foundation  for  honoring  their  wori<. 
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Carter.  He  has  become  a  or>e-man  traveling 
White  House  years  after  his  departure  from 
office.  His  familiarity  with  the  situatkjn  in 
Panama,  his  willingness  to  travel  to  that  coun- 
try, observe  the  elections,  and  to  return  to 
brief  this  indecisive  administration  is  a  testa- 
ment to  Presklent  Carter's  abilities  and  dedi- 
cation. 

The  Republicans  have  t>een  running  against 
Jimmy  Carter  for  9  years.  Now,  in  a  time  of 
crisis,  they  run  to  him.  It  is  to  his  credit  that  he 
has  responded  to  the  calls  of  a  candklate  who 
vilified  him  and  who  continues  to  blame  him 
for  every  problem  for  which  the  administration 
does  not  have  an  answer. 

Jimmy  Carter  implemented  vital  and  long- 
lasting  foreign  and  domestic  policies  arKJ  ham- 
mered out  historic  agreements.  The  Camp 
David  accords  continue  to  be  a  model  for  set- 
tlement in  the  Middle  East.  The  SALT  II  Treaty 
has  served  as  a  vital  check  on  the  arms  race 
and  helped  lead  the  way  to  the  historic  INF 
Treaty.  The  Panama  Canal  Treaty  will  help 
protect  the  canal  from  the  likes  of  Noreiga. 
Jimmy  Carter  was  far-sighted  on  the  issue  of 
energy.  In  the  aftermath  of  tf>e  Exxon  oil  spill 
and  the  rising  dependence  of  our  Nation  on 
imported  fossil  fuels  it  is  clear  we  need  his 
leadership  on  energy  conservation  and  renew- 
able energy. 

Jimmy  Carter  understood  that  the  United 
States  must  lead  the  worid  on  human  rights 
and  support  for  democracy.  Leadership  does 
not  mean  policy  review  and  ir>decision.  It  Is  a 
relief  and  it  is  an  honor  to  have  President 
Carter  on  the  job  for  the  White  House  and  the 
United  States  of  America. 


PRESIDENT  JIMMY  CARTER 

HON.  WILLIAM  0.  UPINSKI 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  10,  1989 
Mr.  LIPINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  the  fine  wort*  of  Presklent  Jimmy 


THE  PHILADELPHIA  MOUNTED 
PATROL:  100  YEARS  OF  SERVICE 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  FOGUEHA 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  10,  1989 

Mr.  FOGLIETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  mounted  police  patrol, 
who,  this  year,  celebrate  100  years  of  service 
to  the  people  of  Philadelphia. 

In  1858  Mayor  Richard  Vaux  first  experi- 
mented with  the  use  of  mounted  officers  in  an 
attempt  to  combat  civil  disturtjances  and 
pursue  criminals  on  horseback.  His  attempt 
failed,  but  just  31  years  later  it  became  appar- 
ent, again,  that  a  mounted  polk:e  patrol  was 
needed.  The  mounted  polk:e  patrol  was  origi- 
nally made  up  of  98  offkiers,  all  formerty  cav- 
alrymen. For  60  years,  they  were  a  major 
force;  effectively  patrolling  downtown  Philadel- 
phia, its  parks  and  residential  districts. 

By  the  mid-1 950's,  however,  many  people 
began  to  question  their  effectiveness.  One  of 
their  bleakest  hours  may  have  come  in  1952, 
when  the  Philadelphia  Polk:e  Department  ter- 
minated the  mounted  patrols  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  city  government. 

But  the  era  of  horse  patrol  dkJ  not  end  here. 
The  Fainnont  Park  Guard,  a  division  created 
in  1967,  continued  to  patrol  city  partes  on 
horseback.  Eventually,  the  police  department 
realized  they  had  made  a  mistake  and  rees- 
tablished the  mounted  patrol  in  1972. 
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Today,  the  mounted  police  patrol  are  a 
small  yet  highly  visible  division  of  the  police 
force  dedicated  to  serving  ttie  citizens  of 
Philadelphia.  Their  major  function  is  to  assist 
other  police  officers  in  controlling  crowds  and 
escorting  officials  in  parades.  They  also  patrol 
ttie  8,700  acres  of  Faimiont  Park,  one  of  the 
largest  urban  parks  in  tfie  world,  and  serve  to 
expedite  traffk;  in  heavily  congested  areas  of 
the  city.  The  reputation  of  Xtw  force  has 
prompted  other  cities  to  extend  invitations  to 
train  ttieir  mounted  police  on  numerous  occa- 
sions. 

Ttiis  year  marks  tf>e  centennial  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  thie  mounted  patrol,  and  the 
Atwater  Kent  Museum  is  presenting  an  exhibit 
in  celebration  of  100  years  of  valued  service. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  salute  the  mounted 
polk:e  patrol's  hard  work  and  dedication,  and 
wish  them  at  least  another  century  of  success 
in  their  efforts. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

FRANK  GEHRY:  WINNER  OP 
PRITZKER  PRIZE,  HONORED 
BY  UNIVERSITY  OP  JUDAISM 
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TRIBUTE  TO  DALE  POLLARD 


UMI 


HON.  KE  SKELTON 

OF  If  ISSOURI 
IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  10,  1989 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  many 
heroic  acts  performed  in  an  instant  which  call 
deserved  attentkjn  to  those  who  perform 
them.  It  is  uncommon  however,  that  deserved 
attentkin  is  given  to  those  among  us  who  are 
exceptional  citizens  simply  t>ecause  of  the  ex- 
ample tf>ey  set  and  the  leadership  they  pro- 
vide in  the  way  they  live  their  everyday  lives. 
Dale  Pollard,  a  resident  of  Lexington,  MO,  is 
such  an  exceptk>nal  citizen.  Deserved  recogni- 
tion has  t>een  t)estowed  upon  Dale  with  the 
naming  of  Dale  Pollard  Drive  at  the  Lake  City 
Army  Ammunitk>n  Plant  in  Independence,  MO. 
Few  people  have  streets  reamed  after  them,  it 
is  an  hoTKX  fitting  Dale  Pollard.  The  following 
summary  about  the  dedicated  life  of  Dale  Pol- 
lard has  been  extracted  from  the  Lake  City 
Tracer. 

Dale  Pollard  Drive  *  •  *  a  special  tribute 
to  a  special  man  whose  ties  to  Lake  City 
date  all  the  way  l>ack  to  April  1941  when  he 
began  his  career  here  as  an  Assistant  to  the 
Chief  Timekeeper  for  Remington.  After  ful- 
filling his  military  obligation  from  Septem- 
ber 1942  until  January  1946,  he  returned  im- 
mediately (three  days  after  his  discharge)  to 
Lake  City  on  January  21,  1946  as  a  Grade  2. 
Government  Clerk.  Today  he  is  the  Civilian 
Executive  Assistant  *  *  *  always  directly, 
always  leading  *  *  *  and  always  showing  us 
the  way!  That  crisp  walk,  stem  face  and 
tassel  of  white  hair  are  a  familiar  sight  to 
all  at  Lake  City,  and  those  who  know  him 
best  know  that  t>eind  that  stem  face  there's 
a  twinkle  In  those  eyes.  The  years  have 
served  him  and  this  community  well,  as  he 
has  gone  alMut  his  business  of  assisting  in 
the  operation  of  Lake  City.  Dale  Pollard 
Drive  stands  as  a  reminder  of  46  years  of 
dedication!" 


HON.  MEL  LEVINE 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  10,  1989 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  congratulate  my  friend  and  constitu- 
ent Frank  Gehry  who  was  recently  awarded 
the  prestigious  Pritzker  Prize  for  his  outstand- 
ing architectural  talents.  His  work  will  also  be 
recognized  by  the  University  Women  of  the 
University  of  Judaism's  23d  Annual  Author- 
Artist  Luncheon  on  June  1 3. 

Many  of  the  best  examples  of  Frank 
Gehry's  work  may  be  found  in  the  Los  Ange- 
les area.  Over  the  past  25  years,  he  has  left 
his  mark  on  a  wide  variety  of  buildings,  from 
private  homes,  to  skyscrapers,  and  from  mu- 
seums to  factories.  His  unique  style  is  particu- 
lariy  notable  for  its  artistic,  rather  than  purely 
functional,  treatment  of  those  structures,  and 
shows  the  strong  influences  of  contemporary 
artists.  Indeed,  as  the  award  itself  put  it,  his 
work  "emphasizes  the  art  of  architecture." 

Christopher  Knight's  Los  Angeles  Herald 
Examiner  article  which  announced  Frank 
Gehry's  selection  for  the  1989  Pritzker  Prize, 
describes  both  the  award  and  his  work  in 
greater  detail.  I  commend  it  to  my  colleagues' 
attention. 

The  article  follows: 

Prank  Gehry  Wins  1989  I>ritzker  1e*rize 
(By  Christopher  Knight) 

Among  the  manifold  pleasures  of  living  in 
the  heart  of  Hollywood  is  having  the 
Frances  Howard  Goldwyn  Regional  Branch 
Library  as  my  neighborhood  biblioteca. 

You  see,  the  Prances  Howard  Goldwyn 
Regional  Branch  Library  was  designed  in 
1983-84  by  the  architect  Prank  O.  Gehry, 
he  of  chain-link  fencing  fame.  To  those  like 
myself,  for  whom  art  is  a  habit  of  more 
than  passing  fancy.  Gehry  operates  as  an 
artist's  architect,  which  adds  distinctive 
charms  to  the  abundant  pleasures  of  using 
his  buildings. 

It's  hard  to  say  whether  Gehry  is  exactly 
thought  of  as  an  artist's  architect  by  the  six 
jurors  who  had  the  great  and  good  wisdom 
to  bestow  upon  him  the  weighty  Pritzker 
Architecture  F^ize,  which  is  being  an- 
nounced today  in  Chicago  by  the  Hyatt 
Foundation,  sponsors  of  the  accolade.  I  sus- 
pect he  is.  The  60-year-old  architect,  who 
was  bom  in  Toronto  but  who  l>ecame  a  U.S. 
citizen  in  1950  while  a  student  at  USC.  has 
never  been  shy  about  declaring  the  impor- 
tance to  his  work  of  contemporary  art  and 
artists. 

They've  helped  shape  his  thinking  about 
how  building  forms  should  arise.  Prom  the 
celebrated  sculptors  Donald  Judd  and  Claes 
Oldenburg,  to  any  numl>er  of  artists  in  the 
burgeoning  milieu  of  Los  Angeles,  where 
Gehry  has  long  based  his  architectual  prac- 
tice, he  has  gleaned  much  insight  about 
space,  imagery  and  visual  language. 

The  Pritzker  Prize  citation— which  will  he 
presented  to  Gehry  at  formal  ceremonies  in 
Japan  later  this  month,  along  with  a  hand- 
some bronze  medallion  and  an  even  more  at- 
tractive check  for  $100,000— is  notable  for 
an  almost  total  atisence  of  commentary 
about  the  influence  of  other  architecture  on 


his  work  and  for  the  plethora  of  references 
to  the  visual  arts. 

As  reported  by  the  estimable  Bill  N.  Lacy, 
secretary  to  the  jury,  the  citation  is  rather 
pointed  in  its  declarations: 

Gehry's  is  "a  sophisticated  and  adventur- 
ous asethetic  that  emphasizes  the  art  of  ar- 
chitecture." 

His  body  of  work  "reflects  his  keen  appre- 
ciation for  the  same  social  forces  that  have 
informed  the  work  of  outstanding  artists 
throughout  history,  including  many  con- 
temporaries .  .  ." 

His  buildings  are  "juxtaposed  collages  of 
spaces  and  materials  .  .  ." 

He  works  with  "a  sureness  and  maturity 
that  resists,  in  the  same  way  as  Picasso  did, 
l>eing  bound  either  by  critical  acceptance  or 
his  successes." 

The  italics  are  mine,  but  the  sentiment 
seems  clear.  It  may  be  too  much  to  suggest 
that  the  jury  was  trying  to  send  a  larger 
message  through  its  selection  of  this  par- 
ticular architect,  who  emphasizes  a  cross- 
disciplinary  approach.  Still,  at  a  time  when 
a  high  priority  is  being  given  to  the  difficult 
question  of  collaboration  between  architects 
and  artists,  the  jury  has  singled  out  for  ap- 
plause a  supremely  gifted  architect  who  for 
25  years  has  been  happy  to  raid  the  minds 
of  artists. 

(This  year's  jury,  incidentally,  was  com- 
posed of  Giovanni  Agnelli,  chairman  of  Fiat 
in  Torino,  Italy;  J.  Carter  Brown,  director  of 
the  National  Gallery  of  Art  In  Washington. 
D.C:  Ada  Louise  Huxtable.  former  architec- 
ture critic  of  the  New  York  Times;  architect 
Ricardo  Legorreta  of  Mexico  City;  1982 
Pritzker  laureate  Kevin  Roche  of  Hamden. 
Conn.:  and  Jacob  Rothschild,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  trustees  at  London's  National 
Gallery  of  Art.) 

What  has  Frank  Gehry  learned  from  art 
and  artists?  I'm  not  so  sure  about  Picasso, 
but  some  things  are  obvious. 

The  1964  Danziger  Studio  on  Melrose 
Avenue,  which  was  Gehry's  first  important 
building,  is  a  sculptural,  stripped-down,  min- 
imalist form  that  seems  fully  of  its  moment. 
The  hardware  store  materials  for  which  he 
is  famous— chain-link  fence,  corrugated 
sheet  metal,  plain  old  two-by-fours— arise 
from  a  network  of  impulses  shared  by  as- 
semblage and  pop  art.  The  row  of  false  clas- 
sical columns  that  march  in  front  of  the 
"mock  court"  on  the  campus  of  his  much- 
lauded  Loyola  Law  School  (1981-84)  are  a 
witty  popism.  The  huddled  clauster  of  inde- 
pendent rooms,  which  collectively  make  up 
the  celebrated  Winton  Guest  House  (1983) 
in  Wayzeta,  Minn.,  forms  a  tender  composi- 
tion reminiscent  of  nothing  so  much  as  a 
still-life  painting  by  Giorgio  Morandi. 

Other  relationships  to  art  and  artists  are 
more  difficult  to  describe,  l)ecause  more  pro- 
found. Gehry's  own  house  in  Santa 
Monica— a  notorious  structure  in  which  the 
architect  started  with  an  ordinary  bungalow 
from  the  '20s,  then  built  a  second  structure 
around  it,  much  to  the  dismay  of  certain 
neighbors— is  a  case  in  point. 

The  kitchen/dining  room  of  the  house,  an 
open-plan  format  that  Gehry  added  on  to 
the  original  bungalow,  stands  where  the 
driveway  sued  to  be.  ( Its  floor  is  asphalt,  re- 
minding you  of  the  recent  history  of  the 
place;  you  can  clean  it  with  a  garden  hose.) 
One  interior  wall  of  this  long  room,  which  is 
still  covered  in  clapboards,  was  formerly  the 
exterior  wall  of  the  house.  So,  the  living- 
room  window  now  looks  out  onto  the  kitch- 
en/dining room,  and  vice  versa. 

I  once  sat  in  this  disarming  room  for  a 
very  long  while  l)efore  it  finally  occurred  to 
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me  why  the  place  exerted  such  an  extraordi- 
narily vivid  presence.  Suddenly.  I  realized  I 
was  sitting  outdoors  and  indoors  at  one  and 
the  same  time. 

Particularly  in  its  domestic  spin,  this  un- 
nerving yet  viscerally  understandable  expe- 
rience owes  a  clear  debt  to  Oldenburg-ian 
wit.  Meanwhile,  the  simultaneity  of  inside- 
and-outside  space  arrives  from  a  deep  un- 
derstanding of  the  radically  disruptive 
sculpture  of  Donald  Judd,  in  which  the  tra- 
ditional separation  is  replaced  by  a  seamless 
unity  of  interior  and  exterior. 

I  see  I  have  managed  to  ensnare  Gehry 
completely  within  a  web  of  visual  art  here. 
Certainly,  had  pop  art  and  minimalism 
never  been,  his  architecture  would  be  rather 
different  than  it  is.  But  Gehry  U  an  artist's 
architect,  not  an  architect's  artist.  Even 
though  it's  hardly  my  area  of  expertise,  at 
least  a  nod  must  go  to  architectural  prece- 
dent and  practice  in  understanding  the  fun- 
damental importance  of  his  work,  and  of  its 
worthiness  for  the  highest  acclaim. 

For  what  is  Prank  Gehry's  house  in  Santa 
Monica  but  the  architectural  apotheosis  of 
California's  vaunted  indoor-outdoor  living? 
To  be  there  is  to  physically  inhabit  a  dis- 
junctive image,  which  is  neatly  framed  by 
the  suburban  picture  window.  It  may  not 
look  it  at  first,  but  the  Gehry  House  stands 
on  a  firm  foundation  whose  bricks  include 
historic  haciendas  and  suburban  tract  hous- 
ing, as  well  as  the  rather  loftier  aspirations 
of  Richard  Neutra  and  Rudolph  Schindler. 

The  house  also  stands  on  principles  de- 
rived from  Russian  constructivist  sculpture 
and  architecture  early  in  the  20th  century. 
But,  let's  not  get  into  that,  except  to  note 
that  it  represents  a  moment  when  heady  at- 
tempts were  being  made  to  dismantle  bar- 
riers between  supposedly  independent  disci- 
plines. 

Instead,  let's  look  forward  with  blissful 
anticipation  to  the  building  of  his  design  for 
the  $100  million  Disney  Concert  Hall  on 
Bunker  Hill.  And,  let's  gladly  add  Prank  O. 
Gehry's  name  to  the  distinguished  list  of  11 
previous  Pritzker  laureates,  among  them 
Philip  Johnson,  Luis  Barragan,  James  Stir- 
ling, I.M.  Pel  and  Richard  Meier.  It  fits. 

WHERE  TO  SEE  GEHRY'S  ART 

As  Prank  O.  Gehry's  reputation  has 
grown  in  the  last  25  years,  he's  designed  a 
wide  variety  of  buildings  in  a  diverse  geo- 
graphic area.  He's  built  houses,  restaurants, 
shopping  centers,  schools,  museums,  facto- 
ries, and  skyscrapers  in  cities  as  far-flung  as 
Ames,  Iowa,  and  Kobe,  Japan. 

Still,  much  of  Gehry's  best  work  is  in  L.A. 
Here  Is  a  list  of  a  dozen  structures  Gehry 
has  designed  in  the  past  quarter-century,  in- 
cluding renovations  of  existing  buildings: 

Danziger  Studio  and  Residence,  7001  Mel- 
rose Ave.  (1964). 

Faith  Plating  Co.,  7141  Santa  Monica 
Blvd.  (1964). 

Hollywood  Bowl  Renovation,  2300  N. 
Highland  Ave.  (1970-82). 

SanU  Monica  Place,  Colorado  Avenue  at 
Fourth  Street  (1973-80). 

Gemini  G.E.L.,  8365  Melrose  Ave.  (1976- 
79). 

Cabrillo  Marine  Museum,  3720  Stephen 
White  Drive,  San  Pedro  (1979). 

World  Savings  Bank,  10064  Riverside 
Drive,  North  Hollywood  (1980). 

Loyola  Xjaw  School,  1441  W.  Olympic  Blvd. 
(1981-84). 

California  Aerospace  Museum,  Exposition 
Park  (1982-84). 

The  Temporary  Contemporary  at  the 
Museum  of  Contemporary  Art,  152  N.  Cen- 
tral Ave.  (1983). 
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Frances  Howard  Goldwyn  Regional 
Branch  Library,  1623  Ivar  Ave.  (1983-84). 

Edgemar  Shopping  Center,  2437  Main  St.. 
Santa  Monica  (1988). 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  recognizing  Frank 
Gehry's  tine  work,  and  congratulating  him  for 
being  selected  for  this  year's  Pritzker  Prize. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  THE  UNITED 
BLACK  FUND  17TH  ANNUAL 
VICTORY  LUNCHEON  "EMPOW- 
ERING OUR  COMMUNITY: 
TAKING  CONTROL " 


THE  FSX  DEAL 


HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  SMITH 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOtJSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  10,  1989 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  voice  the  deep  reservations 
I  have  about  the  proposed  plan  to  codevelop 
a  fighter  plane  with  Japan,  the  FSX  deal. 

While  it  is  true  that  in  the  past  we  have  had 
"kit-form"  coproduction  with  Japan  for  other 
weapons  systems,  we  have  never  taken  it  to 
the  point  of  research  and  development,  espe- 
cially the  latter.  I  honestly  believe  that  we  are 
rushing  into  this  deal  before  we  have  had 
ample  opportunity  to  totally  evaluate  the  cost/ 
benefit  ratio. 

Some  involved  in  this  debate  mention  the 
economic  benefits  that  we  will  derive.  As  the 
deal  stands  presently,  United  States  firms  in- 
volved in  the  project  stand  to  gain  40  percent 
of  the  economic  benefits  derived  from  the  pro- 
gram, or  approximately  $2  billion  of  the  $5.2 
billion  that  Japan  is  putting  into  the  prtxluction 
end  of  the  project  and  $480  million  of  the  $1 .2 
billion  that  Japan  is  putting  into  the  develop- 
ment stage  of  the  program.  I  fail  to  see  how 
big  a  dent  this  $2,480  billion  will  have  in  our 
trade  deficrt  with  Japan,  a  deficit  that  is 
upward  of  $50  billion  annually.  The  bottom 
line  Is  that  this  deal  does  not  represent  as 
large  a  piece  of  the  total  economic  pie  as 
some  would  believe. 

I  am  further  troubled  by  certain  technology 
issues  associated  with  this  deal.  First,  I  have 
to  question  what  amount  of  technology  we  will 
receive  from  the  Japanese  that  we  do  not  al- 
ready possess.  Second,  should  the  Japanese 
develop  some  new  form  of  technology,  I  am 
troubled  by  what  flowback  mechanisms  are  in 
existence  to  ensure  that  we  will  benefit  from 
this  technology.  Finally,  I  am  greatly  dis- 
tressed at  the  possibility  that  Japan  will  gain 
the  technology  to  threaten  the  lead  that  the 
United  States  has  in  the  commercial  and  mili- 
tary aerospace  industry. 

Until  these  questions  are  sufficiently  re- 
searched and  answered,  I  will  continue  to 
harbor  the  doubts  I  have  expressed.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  exercise  the  most  careful  dis- 
cretion in  trying  to  reach  a  decision  about  the 
FSX.  There  is  too  great  a  risk  to  the  United 
States  economically  and  militarily  to  be  hasty 
in  our  decision. 


HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  10.  1989 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  once  again 
rise  to  enthusiastically  salute  \he  excellent 
service  provided  by  the  United  Black  Fund. 
On  June  2,  1989.  the  United  Black  Fund  will 
sponsor  the  17th  Annual  Victory  Luncheon 
which  celebrates  the  successful  United  Way/ 
United  Black  Fund  Partnership  (Campaign. 
This  year's  theme  "Empowering  Our  (Commu- 
nity: Taking  Control"  is  not  only  appropriate, 
but  also  timely. 

The  United  Black  Fund  under  the  leadership 
of  my  good  friend,  Dr.  Calvin  W.  Rolari^,  has 
become  a  beacon  of  hope  for  the  citizenry  of 
Washington,  DC.  The  United  Black  Fund  not 
only  funds  badly  needed  pr(}grams,  but  also 
offers  guidance  for  today's  concerns  through 
the  workshops  offered  at  the  luncheon.  I  am 
particulariy  impressed  with  the  topic  selection 
of  this  year's  workshops,  which  gives  hope  to 
the  future. 

As  we  know,  substance  abuse  is  a  major 
problem  facing  our  community  and  the  Nation. 
We,  as  leaders,  are  l(X)ked  upon  to  stimulate 
discussion  and  facilitate  answers  to  the  burn- 
ing questions  of  today.  Therefore,  I  definitely 
see  the  need  to  examine  society's  contribu- 
tion toward  substance  abuse.  Over  20  years 
ago,  the  Kerner  Commission  predicted  that  as 
a  result  of  our  Nation's  policy  of  benign  ne- 
glect, our  communities  would  suffer  greatly. 
Our  communities  are  ir>deed  suffering. 

It  is  imperative  that  we  continue  the  present 
dialog  and  continue  the  actions  in  ridding  our 
communities  of  the  deadly  menace  called 
drugs.  It  has  only  been  through  collective 
action  that  we  as  a  people  have  been  able  to 
overcome  insurmountable  odds  in  the  past. 
We  must  continue  to  be  vigilant  To  the 
guests  at  the  luncheon— we  have  a  responsi- 
bility to  ensure  a  better  nation  for  our  children 
and  their  children.  I  applaud  your  presence  at 
the  luncheon,  but  also  ask  that  you  not  give 
up  the  struggle— I  join  you  in  makir>g  this  a 
better  worid. 


EDUCATION:  RAISING 
AMERICA'S  GRADE 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOtJSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  10,  1989 
Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Secretary  (Dava- 
zos  recently  released  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation's State  education  performance  chart. 

Despite  greater  financial  commitment  to  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education,  we  are 
making  almost  no  progress  in  student  per- 
formance. Although  we  spent  close  to  $200 
billion  last  year,  graduation  rates  improved 
less  than  2  percent  over  1 982. 
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I  was  surprised  to  leam  that  between  1982 
and  1988,  teacher  salaries  ir>creased  by  over 
20  percent  in  real  terms.  Per  pupil  experHJi- 
tures,  «*hich  are  higher  here  than  in  Germany 
or  Japan,  increased  by  over  26  percent  in  real 
terms.  But  I  wasn't  surprised  to  leam  that  for 
that  same  period,  SAT  scores  Improved  by 
only  11  points,  and  ACT  scores  improved  by 
0.4  of  a  point. 

These  statistics  suggest  that  more  money  is 
not  the  answer.  The  answer  is  accountability. 
Teachers,  administrators,  students,  parents, 
and  communities  must  all  participate  in  the 
educational  process.  Goals  must  be  set, 
progress  measures,  and  individuals  held  ac- 
countable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Secretary  of  Education 
tails  us  that,  "as  a  nation  our  educational  per- 
formance is  merely  average."  I  am  not  willing 
to  settle  for  average,  and  rieitfier  should  this 
Congress,  nor  the  American  people. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

LEGISLATION      AMENDING      THE 
ARCTIC  RESEARCH  AND 

POLICY  ACT 


CELEBRATING  THE  lOOTH  ANNI- 
VERSARY OF  GRANT  ELEMEN- 
TARY SCHOOL 


UMI 


HON.  GEORGE  L  BROWN,  JR. 

OF  CAUrORIf  lA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  10,  1989 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  10,  1989,  Grant  Elementary  School  In 
Riverside,  CA,  is  celebrating  its  100th  anniver- 
sary. I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  today  in 
saluting  ttie  administration,  teachers,  students, 
and  parents  of  Grant  Elementary  on  the 
school's  centennial. 

The  original  Grant  School  was  built  from  the 
first  bond  money  voted  in  its  district  Six  acres 
were  purchased  at  ttw  comer  of  14th  Street 
and  Walnut  in  RiverskJe  for  the  princely  sum 
of  $7,500.  The  school  Itself  was  built  for 
$53,295  and  opened  In  1889  as  Riverside's 
first  major  school.  The  school  opened  with 
400  students,  accommodating  both  elementa- 
ry and  high  school  students.  It  was  Riverside's 
first  high  school  arxj  first  junior  high  scfKX>l.  In 
June  1890,  Vne  first  Grant  School  graduates 
received  tt>eir  high  school  diptomas.  This 
dass  consisted  of  seven  students:  four  giris 
and  three  boys. 

Grant  School's  structural  design  was  con- 
sidered the  most  outstanding  of  its  time  In 
CaWomia.  Unforturutely,  an  earthquake  in 
1933  resulted  in  so  much  damage  to  the  origi- 
nal building  ttiat  it  had  to  be  torn  down.  The 
present  structure,  designed  by  G.  Stanley 
Wilson,  one  of  the  architects  of  Riverside's 
historic  Mission  Inn,  was  built  in  1935  with  the 
help  of  Work  Project  Administration  funds. 
Grant  School  was  designated  a  cultural  herit- 
age landmark  in  1978,  in  recognitkin  of  its  his- 
torical significance. 

In  the  past  100  years  Grant  School  has 
brought  pcikle  to  its  graduates  and  to  ttie  com- 
munity of  Riverside.  I  join  our  community  in 
saluting  a  century  of  excellence  at  Grant 
School. 


HON.  DON  YOUNG 

or  ALASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  10,  1989 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  before  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  introduce  legislation 
amending  the  Arctic  Research  and  Policy  Act 
of  1984.  The  bill  is  designed  to  improve  and 
clarify  provisions  within  tl>e  act. 

For  the  past  5  years,  the  Arctic  Research 
and  Policy  Act  [ARPA]  has  proved  to  be  an 
extremely  valuable  mechanism  by  which  sci- 
entists and  scholars  can  analyze  the  growing 
strategic,  economic,  and  scientific  issues 
unique  to  the  Arctic  region.  The  exploration 
and  development  of  natural  resources  along 
with  advancements  in  military  technology 
during  the  mid-1980's  has  clearly  transformed 
the  Arctic  region  into  one  of  the  worid's  most 
active  and  vital  areas  of  scientific  research  for 
both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Recent  events  within  Alaska  have  dramati- 
cally underscored  the  need  for  greater  knowl- 
edge of  the  Arctic  ecosystem.  For  example, 
the  Arctic  provides  the  greatest  single  con- 
centration of  food  harvested  for  public  con- 
sumption; the  fishery  resources  of  the  North 
Pacific,  North  Atlantic,  and  the  Bering  Sea. 
This  is  merely  one  of  many  critical  Issues 
whk:h  deserve  greater  attention  and  analysis. 

Since  the  implementation  of  the  ARPA,  sig- 
nificant recommendations  have  been  made  by 
ttie  U.S.  Arctic  Research  Commission,  the  Na- 
tional Science  Board,  and  the  Polar  Research 
Board  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences. 
However,  some  technical  and  administrative 
modifications  to  the  current  act  are  needed  to 
improve  Its  effectiveness.  For  instance,  this 
legislatk>n  offers  amendments  to  the  ARPA  In 
order  to  expand  the  Arctic  Research  Commis- 
sion from  five  to  seven  members,  and  require 
Federal  agencies  to  actively  respond  to  rec- 
ommendations put  forth  by  the  Commission. 


TRIBUTE  TO  NICOLE  SMITH 


HON.  PETER  SMITH 

OF  VERlfONT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  10,  1989 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Vermont.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  great  pleasure  that  I  rise  today  to  recog- 
nize a  very  outstanding  citizen  of  Rutland,  VT. 
I  am  referring  to  14-year-old  Nicole  Smith, 
wtrase  alert  actk)ns  may  have  saved  the  life 
of  an  elderly  woman.  Nicole,  a  very  admirable 
community  member,  has  t>een  selected  as  the 
first  recipient  of  my  Outstanding  Citizen  of  the 
Month  Congressional  Award  for  the  State  of 
Vermont. 

Nk:ole  is  a  student  at  Rutland  Junior  High 
School  and  she  holds  a  job  as  a  newspaper 
delivery  girt  as  well.  It  was  during  one  of  her 
usual  early  morning  deliveries  wtien  Nicole  no- 
ticed that  86-year-okJ  Ruth  Conk>n  had  not 
picked  up  her  newspapers  or  mail.  There  are 
some  people  wfio  might  not  have  rraticed  any- 
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thing  out  of  the  ordinary,  but  Nicole  sensed 
that  something  was  wrong  and  notified  her 
mottier,  who  in  turn  informed  the  police  of  a 
possible  problem.  When  the  police  arrived 
they  found  Ruth  Conlon  on  the  floor,  semi- 
conscious, bruised,  and  neariy  dehydrated. 
Apparently,  she  must  have  fallen,  and  It  is  be- 
lieved that  she  had  been  in  this  condition  for 
about  2  days.  If  Nicole  had  not  acted  as 
quickly  as  she  did,  there  is  a  strong  possibility 
that  Mrs.  Conlon  may  have  died. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  initiated  the  Good  Citizen  of 
the  Month  Award  to  honor  those  Vermonters 
whose  selfless  deeds  prove  inspirational  to 
society,  and  I  can't  think  of  a  more  fitting 
person  than  Nicole  Smith  to  be  the  very  first 
recipient  of  this  award.  On  behalf  of  the  citi- 
zens of  the  State  of  Vermont,  I  invite  you  and 
my  fellow  colleagues,  to  thank  Nicole  and 
wish  her  the  best  of  luck  for  a  bright  future. 


THE  CONDITION  OF 
INTERNATIONAL  AVIATION 


HON.  BOB  McEWEN 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  10,  1989 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  a  recent 
speech  which  Bob  Crandall,  chairman  and 
CEO  of  American  Airiines,  gave  at  the  Ameri- 
can Enterprise  Institute  Conference.  Mr.  Cran- 
dall discusses  the  condition  of  international 
aviation  today,  as  well  as  its  prospects  for  the 
future — he  offers  criticisms  of  the  problems 
that  may  be  encountered  and  possible  alter- 
natives to  achieve  a  more  dynamic  industry.  I 
include  Mr.  Crandall's  entire  address  for  the 
Record: 

Let  the  Marketplace  Prevail 

Good  afternoon,  ladies  and  gentlemen. 
I'm  sorry  I  wasn't  with  you  earlier  today- 
Dan  Kasper  tells  me  some  of  the  discussion 
was  pretty  lively.  Hopefully,  the  subject  of 
international  aviation  will  be  the  basis  for  a 
good  dialogue  this  afternoon. 

To  get  that  dialogue  under  way,  let  me 
offer  this  proposition— the  International 
aviation  system  is  in  chaos,  and  it's  getting 
worse!  Today,  I'd  like  to  suggest  some  alter- 
native approaches  which— Utopian  as  they 
may  sound— are  in  my  judgment  perfectly 
practical  and  would  offer  all  of  us— and  the 
world's  travelers— a  far  brighter  future  than 
today's  policies  seem  likely  to  yield. 

In  one  respect,  at  least,  the  aviation  story 
is  a  good-news  tale:  Demand  for  airline  seats 
is  strong— very  strong!  All  over  the  world, 
more  and  more  people  want  to  fly. 

In  a  service-oriented  world  hungry  for 
growth,  jol>s  and  wealth,  you'd  think  gov- 
ernments would  l>e  going  all  out  to  exploit 
that  demand  by  promoting  aviation 
growth— but  just  the  opposite  is  true. 
Around  the  world,  aviation  is  hobbled.  Ca- 
pacity is  short.  Competition  is  constrained— 
and  growth  is  stunted. 

There's  a  distinct  similarity  l)etween 
where  we  are  today  in  international  aviation 
and  where  we  were  a  dozen  or  so  years  ago 
in  domestic  aviation.  I'm  sure  many  of  you 
remember  that  world— before  we  got  the 
regulation  monkey  off  our  backs.  Carriers 
would  send  the  CAB  pound  after  pound  of 
specious  exhibits,  diligently  argue  points  of 
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mlnutia— and  hope  against  hope  they'd  win 
a  little  something. 

Eventually— sometimes— the  omnipwtent 
regulators  would  actually  make  a  decision, 
most  often  a  minuscule  decision— and  the 
chosen  carrier  would  treat  it  like  a  major 
victory! 

Like  Des  Moines.  It  took  American  Air- 
lines 10  years  get  the  right  to  fly  to  Des 
Moines— back  in  1976!  Since  then,  we've 
exited  and  entered  twice— without  anyone 
in  Washington  even  noticing! 

International  aviation  is  still  in  what  I  call 
the  Des  Moines  mode.  Despite  the  fact  that 
on  many  of  the  world's  air  routes  load  fac- 
tors run  in  the  70's  and  80's,  new  competi- 
tors can't  add  service.  Governments  tell  air- 
lines where  they  can  fly,  when  they  can  fly, 
what  equipment  they  can  use  and  what  they 
can  charge.  And  more  often  than  not,  they 
say  "no"  to  any  new  idea! 

In  today's  international  aviation  world, 
the  really  intense  issues  of  competition  are 
things  like— 

Whether  we  will  or  will  not  put  teeny 
TV's  in  each  seatback; 

Whether  we  will  or  will  not  use  X  or  Y 
brand  of  caviar; 

Whether  we  should  or  should  not  put 
after  shave  in  the  amenities  kit; 

And,  whether  our  business-class  seat  is  or 
is  not  two  inches  wider  than  yours! 

More  and  more  we  are  falling  into  the  old 
airline  habit  of  competing  for  the  right  to 
charge  our  customers  $200  for  $100  worth  of 
goods— and  cloaking  the  masquerade  in  the 
guise  of  quality  service! 

Our  Government  says  it  likes  competi- 
tion—but those  things,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, do  not  constitute  competition!  Compe- 
tition is  frequency— competition  is  price- 
competition  is  daily  service,  everywhere. 
Competition  drives  the  market,  overcomes 
restraints,  tests  the  limits  of  the  possible- 
and  creates  opportunities  galore! 

If  all  this  is  true— and  I  think  it  is— how 
did  we  get  into  this  mess?  And  how  do  we 
get  out  of  it? 

To  some  considerable  extent,  we  are  in  a 
mess  because  the  world's  political  leaders  do 
not  understand  aviation's  immense  econom- 
ic promise— and  have  failed  to  provide  the 
physical  environment  needed  to  accommo- 
date growth.  Pew,  if  any,  governments— in- 
cluding our  own- have  carefully  thought- 
out  aviation  policies.  The  United  States  of 
America,  iPiHes  and  gentlemen,  has  no  na- 
tional aviation  policy.  That  ought  to  be  a 
high  priority  for  the  Bush  administration- 
and  I'm  glad  Sam  Skinner  has  gone  to  work 
on  it. 

This  lack  of  government  policy— around 
the  world— has  had  many  adverse  conse- 
quences, not  the  least  of  which  is  an  acute— 
and  growing— shortage  of  aviation  infra- 
structure. Take  the  issue  of  air  traffic  con- 
trol. 

The  U.S.  has  had,  until  recent  years,  a 
first-class  air  traffic  control  system— it 
doesn't  anymore!  Ours  is  still  better  than 
most,  but  it's  woefully  inadequate  for 
today's  traffic  demands— and  certainly  inad- 
equate for  future  growth.  Abroad  the  prob- 
lem Is  far  worse.  In  Europe,  there's  Euro- 
control— and  lots  of  country-specific  air 
traffic  control  systems— together  constitut- 
ing a  limited  system  often  crippled  by  work 
stoppages  about  which  governments  seem 
unwilling  to  take  decisive  action. 

There  are  lots  of  other  constraints  as  well. 
There  are  far  too  few  airports  and  nm- 
ways— and  the  result  is  that  slot  controls, 
and  rationing,  are  in  place  at  many  airports 
around  the  world. 
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And  that's  not  all.  Huge  areas  of  the 
Southwest  are  off  limits  to  civilian  air- 
craft—to accommodate  a  very  few  military 
planes  whose  use  of  the  space  is  non-inten- 
sive to  say  the  least.  In  West  Germany,  our 
military's  extensive  use  of  Frankfurt  Inter- 
national Airport  is  a  terrible  hindrance  to 
civil  aviation,  is  dangerous,  and  is  a  growing 
diplomatic  concern. 

With  these  and  other  problems  so  seem- 
ingly blatant,  have  the  world's  political 
leaders  ever  sat  down  to  discuss— let  alone 
solve— the  aviation  infrastructure  crisis?  Not 
to  my  knowledge.  Indeed,  most  senior  politi- 
cal leaders  seem  blissfully  ignorant  of  the 
entire  subject— which  can  only  mean  they 
haven't  focused  on  aviation's  growth  poten- 
tial—and the  lost  opportunities  that  un- 
tapped potential  represents!  I'd  like  to  see 
the  Bush  administration  take  the  lead  in 
opening  their  eyes— by  acknowledging  the 
critical  contribution  that  aviation  makes  to 
the  global  economy,  and  by  according  to  the 
international  aviation  negotiating  process 
the  high-level  attention  it  deserves. 

Our  problems  are  also  partially  a  conse- 
quence of  the  fact  that  international  avia- 
tion still  operates  under  the  terms  of  a  com- 
plex web  of  agreements  stemming  from  the 
International  Civil  Aviation  Conference  at 
Chicago  in  1944— and  I  think  we  all  must 
admit  that  45  years  ago,  no  one  could  possi- 
bly imagine  the  world  of  the  1990's. 

Some  argue  that  many  old  agreements  are 
heavily  weighted  in  favor  of  the  U.S.  Since 
all  have  been  updated  many  times  and  since 
U.S.  market  shares  are  underwhelming  by 
any  measure,  I  would  disagree.  And  if  the 
original  agreements  did  favor  the  U.S.,  it 
was  because  they  reflected  the  economic  re- 
alities of  the  times. 

There  are  lots  of  other  agreements  which 
are  anything  but  in  U.S.  interests— which 
are,  in  fact,  heavily  weighted  in  favor  of  our 
trading  partners. 

These  latter  agreements  date  from  the 
late  '70's,  when  the  U.S.  government— to  its 
credit— bought  into  the  gospel  of  deregula- 
tion. Washington  decided  it  was  so  great 
that  we  should  export  it— whether  the  other 
guys  wanted  it  or  not.  The  U.S.  was  right  to 
push  liberalization— but  wrong  to  attempt 
to  Implement  it  via  agreements  which 
swapped  hard  rights  for  soft  ones.  It  would 
have  been  better  to  gain  a  consensus  in 
favor  of  greater  liberality  before  giving  too 
much  away. 

Like  it  or  not,  today's  agreements  are 
there— and  if  we  want  change,  we  must  start 
from  the  base  they  represent.  We  can  nei- 
ther sweep  away  the  past— nor  declare  exist- 
ing agreements  irrelevant.  Instead,  we  must 
find  a  way  to  reach  new  agreements— and 
we  must  have  a  new  poUcy  framework  to 
hang  them  on. 

As  a  first  step  toward  creating  that  new 
framework,  the  U.S.  should  launch  a  real 
effort  to  achieve  a  consensus  among  our 
aviation  partners— a  new  consensus  tipped 
toward  liberalization— and  growth!  Such  a 
consensus  is— first— in  everyone's  long-term 
interest,  and— second— consistent  with  the 
competitive  orientation  of  the  deregulated 
aviation  marketplace  we  advocate  domesti- 
cally. 

As  a  first  step,  we  must  find  a  better  way 
to  measure  the  overall  economic  impact  of 
civil  aviation.  We  need  an  economic  model 
that  will  enable  all  parties  to  an  aviation  ne- 
gotiation to  understand  the  macro-economic 
impact  of  proposed  changes. 

Consider,  if  you  will,  just  one  of  many  cur- 
rent discussions.  Alitalia  would  like  new  U.S. 
routes,  but  Is  unwilling  to  let  any  VS.  carri- 
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er  compete  with  its  monopoly  between  Chi- 
cago and  Rome/Milan— despite  the  fact 
that  our  bilateral  explicitly  permits  It.  The 
Italian  Government  is  taking  its  advice  from 
Alitalia  and  is  clearly  worrying  more  about 
Its  flag  carrier  than  about  the  vigor  of  the 
Italian  economy.  If  more  people  could  con- 
veniently travel  to  Italy,  more  dresses  and 
shoes  would  be  sold,  more  hotels  would 
open,  more  restaurants  would  spring  up, 
more  gondoliers  would  be  employed— and 
the  entire  Italian  economy  would  benefit. 

And  if  the  Italians  want  to  fly  to  Miami, 
to  Atlanta— even  to  DFW— why  not  let 
them?  What  are  we  worried  about?  More 
competition? 

In  my  opinion,  we  can't  get  agreement  be- 
cause neither  side  understands  the  overall 
impact  of  more  service  between  Italy  and 
the  United  States.  Creating  such  an  analyti- 
cal model  is  not  a  trivial  task— but  neither  is 
it  impossible.  The  Impacts  are  known— its 
time  they  were  quantified. 

If  governments  were  able  to  do  accurate 
cost/benefit  assessments,  I  think  they 
would  all  see  that  while  liberalization  will 
inevitably  disgruntle  some  existing  inter- 
ests, it  will— in  the  long  run— do  far  more 
good  for  far  more  people  than  today's  pro- 
tectionism. It's  called  free-market  econom- 
ics. 

Second,  we  should  urge  all  governments— 
our  own  included— to  worry  less  about 
achieving  perfectly  "balanced"  agreements. 
In  any  good  business  deal,  all  parties  are 
winners— but  not  necessarily  equal  wirmers. 
The  trick  is  to  be  sure  that  no  one  loses.  We 
ought  to  stop  worrying  about  a  perfect  bal- 
ance of  direct  aviation  benefits  in  every  ne- 
gotiation. In  my  view,  if  economic  studies 
show  that  both  countries  will  benefit— the 
deal  ought  to  be  done! 

We  also  need  to  worry  more  about  results 
and  less  about  principles.  For  example, 
some  of  our  trading  partners  EU^:ue  that  the 
U.S.  should  allow  cabotage  as  a  way  of  bal- 
ancing fifth  freedom  rights  granted— and 
paid  for— long  ago.  Some  U.S.  interests,  at 
the  other  extreme,  take  the  view  that  cabo- 
tage is  sacrosanct. 

Neither  view  is  realistic.  Neither  focuses 
on  results.  Both  are  long  on  principle  and 
short  on  logic. 

Those  who  argue  that  cabotage  should  be 
granted  as  a  way  of  redressing  ancient 
wrongs  would  be  unlikely,  in  their  personal 
lives,  to  make  a  voluntary  second  payment 
for  an  asset  acquired  years  ago.  And  those 
who  argue  that  cabotage— or  any  other  sub- 
ject—is non-negotiable— have  clearly  forgot- 
ten that  the  best  way  to  end  a  discussion  Is 
to  begin  with  the  word  "never." 

The  point  is  that  by  either  making  unreal- 
istic demands  or  starting  with  an  automatic 
"no,"  aviation  leaders  preclude  progress. 

Let's  consider  two  current  situations. 
First,  If  we  are  ever  to  have  a  fully  devel- 
oped North  American  aviation  market,  we 
must  give  the  Canadian  carriers  broader 
competitive  opportunities.  Would  some  lim- 
ited form  of  cabotage  really  be  worse  than 
the  absurd  limiUtions  which  constrain  us 
today? 

Second,  we  cannot  seem  to  make  any 
progress  In  the  long-running  U.S.-U.K.  dis- 
cussions—the two  sets  of  negotiators  say 
they  can't  find  a  balanced  agreement.  Yet 
what  we  have  today  Is  anything  but  bal- 
anced. British  Airways  Is  getting  substantial 
benefits  by  using  its  many  points  of  entry  in 
combination  with  a  code-sharing  deal  with 
United— but  since  It  refuses  to  bless  entry 
by  U.S.  carriers,  and  since  the  U.K.  Govern- 
ment takes  its  cues  from  BA,  U.S.  carriers 
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aspiring  to  serve  Britain  are  left  with  no  re- 
course. 

Wouldn't  we  be  better  off  to  prohibit  code 
sharing— which  Is  a  consumer  subterfuge  at" 
best— and  trade  limited  cabotage  rights  .  .  . 
which  BA  wants  and  would  clearly  be  good 
for  it  and  for  its  country  ...  for  broader 
entry  into  the  U.K.— which  would  be  good 
for  VS.  carriers,  the  U.S.  and  the  U.K.? 

These  are  obviously  complex  questions— 
and  since  I  have  neither  perfect  insight  nor 
the  model  needed  to  evaluate  the  economic 
trade-offs.  I  can't  even  say  precisely  what 
terms  I'd  be  willing  to  accept.  I  do  Imow 
this:  We  must  find  some  way  to  break  the 
endless  deadlocks  that  characterize  today's 
environment.  We  must  look  at  broader 
measures  of  gain  than  we  consider  today. 

There  is  another  step  I  think  the  U.S. 
should  take  which  is  of  a  fundamentally  dif- 
ferent character— and  that's  to  insist  that 
other  governments  honor  the  agreements 
they've  already  made. 

Again,  let  me  offer  an  example.  Two  years 
ago  the  U.S.  made  a  deal  which  gave  Swiss- 
air access  to  Atlanta  in  exchange  for  the 
Swiss  Government's  agreement  that  U.S. 
carriers  would  have  the  right  to  do  their 
own  ground  handling  and  have  their  own 
customer  service  counters  at  Zurich  and 
Geneva.  Last  year,  the  U.S.  promised  the 
Swiss  an  additional  gateway  in  exchange  for 
a  number  of  things.  One  of  those  things, 
strangely  enough— once  again— was  Swiss 
Government  agreement  to  let  U.S.  carriers 
do  their  own  ground  handling  and  have 
their  own  customer  service  counters  at 
Zurich  and  Geneva.  Swissair  hopes  to 
launch  service  to  its  new  gateway— which  is 
Los  Angeles— on  November  1— despite  the 
fact  that  we  still  don't  have  our  own  people 
or  counters  In  Geneva  .  .  .  and  won't  have 
by  November  1! 

The  past  masters  of  this  game  are  the 
Japanese.  You've  all  heard  a  great  deal 
about  how  new  U.S.  carriers  can't  get  au- 
thority to  serve  Japan.  The  irony  is  that  the 
original  1952  agreement  between  Japan  and 
the  U.S.  permitted  either  side  to  designate 
multiple  airlines.  But  when  Washington  cer- 
tified United  for  Seattle-Tokyo  Ser\ice  in 
1978— it  took  4  years  for  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment to  accept  it. 

Since  then,  the  U.S.  Government  has  tac- 
itly recognized  that  Japan  will  only  permit 
new  service  in  return  for  new  concessions. 
So  in  1985,  in  exchange  for  very  limited 
Tokyo  authority  for  American  and  Delta. 
the  U.S.  gave  Japan  additional  routes— as 
well  as  permission  for  all  Nippon  and 
Nippon  cargo  to  begin  U.S.  service. 

My  complaint  is  not  that  we  gave  so 
much— but  that  we  got  so  little!  Why  not. 
now  that  both  countries  have  multiple  carri- 
ers, create  open  skies  for  all  the  airlines  of 
both  countries? 

The  failure  of  foreign  governments  to 
honor  existing  agreements  puts  the  U.S. 
Government  in  the  position  of  actively  sus- 
taining, abroad,  the  monopolies  and  duopo- 
lies it  denounces  here  at  home.  It  is  ludi- 
crous, for  example,  to  get  all  lathered  up 
about  a  hub  monopoly  in  Detroit— to  pick 
Just  one  out  of  the  air— while  actively  sus- 
taining a  much  more  important,  much 
bigger,  far  more  lucrative  and  vastly  more 
anti-competitive  U.S.  duopoly  in  Tokyo. 

Competition— a  free  marketplace— creates 
far  more  opportunities— for  all— than  mo- 
nopoly ever  will.  To  maximize  those  oppor- 
tunities, the  Bush  administration  must  con- 
vince other  countries  to  live  up  to  the  avia- 
tion agreements  already  on  the  books— and 
to  accept  its  leadership  in  working  towsu'd  a 
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far  more  liberal  international  aviation 
regime. 

In  that  effort,  the  U.S.  faces  two  special 
problems.  The  first  is  that  we  will  probably 
have  to  be  among  the  first  to  accept  wln-wln 
agreements  in  which  the  other  side  gets 
more  than  we  do— because  in  many  cases, 
others  have  little  left  to  give.  The  Scandina- 
vians, for  instance,  seek  additional  U.S. 
rights,  since  they  have  little  with  which  to 
barter,  there  is  little  question  but  that  they 
will  get  more  routes  out  of  any  new  agree- 
ment than  we  will. 

Washington's  second  leadership  problem 
stems  from  one  of  our  great  strengths— our 
highly  competitive  airline  industry.  What 
other  Government  gets  so  much  conflicting 
advice  from  its  own  aviation  community? 

While  these  difficulties  are  real,  they  are 
political— and  can  thus  be  overcome  if  those 
who  lead  the  Bush  administration's  aviation 
efforts  have  both  clarity  of  vision  and 
strength  of  will— and  if  the  aviation  indus- 
try will  look  beyond  the  end  of  the  next 
quarter  in  deciding  what  to  support  and 
what  to  oppose. 

As  I  said  at  the  outset,  airline  seats  are  in 
great  demand— but  our  marketplace  is  out 
of  kilter.  The  aviation  Industry  has  far  more 
to  offer  than  it  now  provides.  If  the  world 
wants  what  we  can  give,  the  system  simply 
must  change— and  change  dramatically. 

To  summarize:  the  Bush  administration 
should  take  the  lead: 

First,  to  create  the  air  traffic  control, 
runway  and  airport  capacity  we  need  to  ac- 
commodate a  truly  competitive  system. 

Second,  to  revise- slowly  but  surely— 
today's  constraining  agreements  in  favor  of 
a  broadly  liberal  regime  built  on  a  frame- 
work of  macro-economic  analysis  .  .  .  bal- 
anced but  not  necessarily  equal  agreements 
.  .  .  and  practical  rather  than  theoretical 
underpinnings— in  short,  a  market-driven, 
deregulated  international  aviation  system. 

And  finally,  to  assure  strict  compliance- 
by  every  government- with  both  the  letter 
and  the  intent  of  existing  and  future  avia- 
tion agreements. 

These  steps  will,  over  time,  create  new  op- 
portunities for  all.  An  Optimized  interna- 
tional aviation  system  is  essential  to  world 
economic  growth.  We  should  all  do  every- 
thing we  can  to  free  aviation  from  the  fet- 
ters of  economic  protectionism— and  the 
perils  of  diplomatic  dithering!  Let  the  mar- 
ketplace prevail! 

Our  country— our  Industry— and  the 
world— deserve  no  less! 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  CHARLES 
CLAYBAUGH 


HON.  BENJAMIN  L  CARDIN 

or  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  10,  1989 

Mr.  CARDIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  an  out- 
standing citizen  of  Baltimore,  Mr.  Charles 
Claybaugh. 

Mr.  Claybaugh  has  dedicated  himself  to 
servirtg  mature  citizens  in  the  Baltimore  area. 
With  his  wife  Leona  at  his  side,  he  has 
worked  tirelessly  on  behalf  of  our  seniors  to 
make  their  lives  easier  and  more  joyful. 

He  has  been  recognized  as  a  leader  in  the 
community.  Mr.  Clayt>augh  Is  currently  presi- 
dent of  the  Marylarnj  Senior  Citizens  Hall  of 
Fame.  Inc.,  and  a  past  president  of  the  Mary- 
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land  chapter  of  AARP,  as  well  as  past  presi- 
dent of  the  Baltimore  County  Association  of 
Senior  Citizens  Organizations  [BCASCO]. 

Chuck  Claybaugh  has  received  many 
honors  and  accolades  for  outstanding  service 
to  his  fellow  seniors.  I  would  like  to  add  my 
voice  to  theirs,  and  offer  my  sincere  apprecia- 
tion and  respect  for  a  job  well  done.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  today  in  honoring 
Charles  Claybaugh. 


VIEWS  ON  SECTION  89 


HON.  JOHN  J.  LaFALCE 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  10,  1989 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently  re- 
ceived a  thoughtful  letter  from  Robert  P.  Fine, 
Esq..  concerning  section  89  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  and  its  Impact  on  employers. 

I  lielieve  that  Mr.  Fine's  points  warrant  care- 
ful consideration  as  we  seek  to  find  workable 
solutions  to  the  problems  which  employers 
have  been  having  with  section  89. 

Accordingly,  I  ask  that  the  letter  be  printed 
In  the  Congressional  Record.  I  hope  that 
our  colleagues  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
read  Mr.  Fine's  remarks  as  they  contemplate 
this  Important  issue. 

Mr.  Fine's  letter  follows: 

HuRWiTZ  &  Pine,  P.O.. 

Attorneys  at  Law. 
Buffalo,  NY..  April  24.  1989. 
Congressman  John  J.  LaPalce. 
Chairman,     Small     Business     Committee, 
House  of  Representatives,   Washington, 
DC. 

Dear  Congressman  LaFalce:  Hurwitz  & 
Pine.  P.C.  represents  a  significant  number 
of  business  entities  of  varying  sizes.  We 
have  researched  Section  89  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  and  urge  the  repeal  of  this 
Code  provision. 

We  commend  you  on  your  efforts  to  ad- 
dress the  problems  created  by  this  onerous 
tax  measure.  Por  the  reasons  set  forth  in 
this  letter,  we  continue  to  believe  that  Sec- 
tion 89.  even  if  simplified  by  current  com- 
promise proposals,  will  remain  burdensome 
for  employers  and  counterproductive  to  the 
achievement  of  Its  intended  goals. 

The  currently  suggested  compromise 
measure  would  replace  the  complex  multi- 
tiered  discrimination  test  in  the  current  law 
with  a  "simple"  but  still  multi-tiered  struc- 
ture. While  the  current  law's  difficult 
scheme  of  "benefit  valuation"  will  be  aban- 
doned under  the  compromise  proposal  in 
favor  of  a  test  tied  to  employer-paid  premi- 
ums, businesses  will  still  be  faced  with  diffi- 
cult testing  concepts  making  compliance  ex- 
cessively burdensome.  Employers  will  be 
forced  to  deal  with  complicated  regulations 
governing  the  definitions  of  highly  and  non- 
highly  compensated  employees,  the  defini- 
tion of  what  will  constitute  a  plan  for  test- 
ing purposes,  the  treatment  of  "leased"  and 
"former"  employees,  and  the  concept  of  ag- 
gregation where  a  business  operates  from 
more  than  one  location.  Employers  none- 
theless must  continue  to  satisfy  the  com- 
plex, detailed  qualification  rules  governing 
plan  documentation.  This  is  a  significant 
burden  for  employers  in  the  area  of  health 
and  group  term  life  insurance,  an  area  in 
which  costs  already  have  escalated  dramati- 
cally because  of  rising  insurance  premiums. 
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The  implementation  of  discrimination 
testing  and  compliance  with  plan  documen- 
tation rules  will  contine  to  be  a  costly,  time- 
consuming  process  even  under  the  compro- 
mise proposal.  Based  upon  discussions  with 
our  clients  and  others  in  the  businesss  com- 
munity, we  believe  that  many  employers 
simply  will  elect  the  less  burdensome  alter- 
native of  including  the  excess  benefits  in 
income  of  highly  compensated  employees 
rather  than  extending  equivalent  benefits 
to  non-highly  compensated  employees.  The 
proposed  revisions,  therefore,  will  not  foster 
the  law's  goal  of  facilitating  the  extension 
of  benefits  to  previously  uninsured  members 
of  the  labor  force. 

The  compromise  proposal  apparently  con- 
templates retention  of  the  plan  documenta- 
tion rules.  These  rules  alone  constitute  an 
incentive  for  many  small  employers  to  elimi- 
nate company-wide  health  and  group  term 
life  insurance  plans.  Since  highly-compen- 
sated employees  will  generally  be  in  a  better 
position  to  demand  compensation  for  the 
loss  of  fringe  benefits,  the  retention  of  Sec- 
tion 89,  even  in  modified  form,  will  result  in 
an  increase  in  discrimination  in  many  busi- 
nesses. 

We  have  witnessed,  over  the  past  several 
years,  a  trend  of  increasingly  restrictive 
nondiscrimination  provisions  in  other  areas 
of  employee  benefit  programs,  such  as 
qualified  retirement  plans.  Frequently,  we 
find  the  employer's  response  to  be  an  elimi- 
nation of  the  benefit  program  entirely. 
Thus,  the  rank-and-file  employees  actually 
lose  what  they  most  seek. 

Finally,  those  employers  who  continue  to 
provide  group  plans  may  be  forced  to  seek 
assistance  from  outside  professional  advi- 
sors to  assure  compliance.  We  believe  that 
the  cost  of  complying  with  Section  89  may 
outweigh  the  additional  revenue  obtained 
by  the  IRS.  Even  if  Section  89  is  modified,  it 
may  be  a  misallocation  of  societal  resources. 

We  hope  that  these  views  will  receive  full 
consideration  at  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  hearing  to  be  held  on  May  2, 
1989,  and  at  the  Senate  hearings  on  May  9, 
1989.  We  urge  full  repeal  of  Section  89. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Robert  P.  Fine. 
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our  steel  industry,  and  our  automobile  and 
machinery  industries  have  suffered  greatly. 

Today,  only  one  American  company  makes 
televisions,  and  I  don't  have  to  ask  anyone 
where  we  are  getting  our  VCR's  and  stereos. 

We've  also  lost  ground  in  the  semiconduc- 
tor and  computer  chips  Industries. 

And,  here  we  go  again  selling  our  economic 
future  and  national  security  for  a  night  out  on 
the  town. 

The  Japanese  say  they  want  the  best  possi- 
ble aircraft  now  for  their  defense,  but  the  earli- 
est they'll  have  the  FSX  is  1997. 

They  could  buy  the  best  fighters  in  the 
worid,  the  F-16,  today  at  roughly  one-third  the 
cost  of  developing  the  FSX,  even  with  our 
help. 

We  need  to  know  where  to  draw  the  line  in 
agreeing  to  the  demands  of  our  trading  part- 
ners. At  some  point,  we  have  to  say  no  more. 
We  must  say  no  to  the  FSX  deal.  Because  if 
the  FSX  deal  goes  through,  there  won't  be 
any  industry  left  for  the  Japanese  to  conquer. 


JUST  SAY  NO— TO  THE  PSX 
DEAL 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  10,  1989 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week,  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  ran  a  cartoon, 
showing  President  Bush,  after  signing  the  FSX 
deal  with  stars-and-stripes-clad  Japanese, 
saying  "Don't  worry.  We  still  have  our  secret 
decoder  ring." 

Well,  that's  about  all  we  have  left  and  it's 
time  we  started  worrying.  Because,  Mr.  Bush, 
everything  is  not  "okey-dokey." 

We're  preparing  to  give  away  vital  American 
technology.  The  F-16  technology  that  cost 
the  American  taxpayers  $7  billion  will  be 
Japan's  for  $480  million — one-eighth— of  that 
amount.  Now,  I  have  to  give  credit  where 
credit  is  due:  The  Japanese  are  "smart  shop- 
pers." 

But  we're  losing  too  many  markets  to  Japa- 
nese industry  in  critical  areas.  We  almost  lost 


HONORING  ALEX  BODNARIUK 


HON.  DENNIS  M.  HERTEL 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  10,  1989 

Mr.  HERTEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  acknowledging  the  re- 
tirement of  Alex  Bodnariuk,  business  manager 
of  the  the  Roofers'  Union,  local  149.  His  wife 
Delores,  and  two  children,  Alex  Jr.,  and 
Andrew,  along  with  much  of  the  lat>or  commu- 
nity join  us  in  paying  tribute  to  Mr.  Bodnariuk. 

Having  begun  his  long  union  career  in  1 952, 
Mr.  Bodnariuk  has  been  heard  saying  that  he 
is  retiring  where  most  roofers  spend  their 
lives,  on  top.  He  began  his  administrative  post 
with  local  149  in  1971  and  has  proceeded  to 
influence  many  individuals  with  the  local.  His 
peers  have  described  him  as  a  stalwart  and 
stabilizing  force  in  the  building  trades.  He  has 
also  been  noted  as  a  rare  individual  in  the 
sense  that  once  his  decision  is  made,  after  a 
thorough  review,  he  will  not  amend  the  deci- 
sion. With  this  strength,  Mr.  Bodnariuk  lets  his 
audience  know  where  he  stands. 

Through  a  strong  sense  of  dedication,  Mr. 
Bodnariuk  has  served  as  an  integral  partici- 
pant of  many  local  councils.  Both  the  Michi- 
gan and  Detroit  Building  Trades  Councils 
along  with  the  Michigan  Maritime  Trades  Port 
Council  have  benefited  as  a  result  of  Mr.  Bod- 
nariuk's  persistence. 

Mr.  Bodnariuk  has  made  many  lives  better 
through  his  professional  efforts.  I  am  sure  his 
retirement  will  be  as  rewarding  as  his  career 
has  been. 


VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 


HON.  RON  MARLENEE 

OF  MONTANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  10,  1989 
Mr.     MARLENEE.     Mr.    Speaker,     I    was 
pleased  yesterday  to  join  over  400  of  my  col- 
leagues in  passing  H.R.  7,  the  reauthorization 
of  the  Applied  Technology  Act,  which  will  pro- 
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vide  SI  .4  billion  in  vocational  education  fund- 
ing for  the  next  5  years.  As  a  strong  advocate 
of  vocational  education,  I  was  delighted  to  see 
this  strong  bipartisan  vote  of  support  for  H.R. 
7. 

H.R.  7  was  a  positive  major  rewrite  of  Fed- 
eral vocational  education  programs,  which 
streamlines  Federal  aid  and  gives  more  power 
to  the  State  to  allocate  the  funds  according  to 
its  needs.  The  legislation  reorganizes  the  for- 
mula under  which  funds  are  allocated  to 
school  districts  and  community  colleges  to 
focus  and  target  Federal  aid  to  serve  tf>e 
poor,  the  handicapped,  and  students  with  lim- 
ited English  speaking  skills. 

The  bill  also  provides  a  new  "tech-prep" 
program  in  which  the  Federal  Government  will 
provide  matching  funds  to  support  coordina- 
tion of  applied-technology  programs  between 
secondary  schools  and  community  colleges. 
The  intent  of  Congress  is  to  encourage  tradi- 
tional vocational  education  programs  to  mod- 
ernize and  become  more  competitive  in  the 
international  marketplace. 

With  the  pressing  need  for  deficit  reduction, 
I  also  commend  the  leadership  of  the  Educa- 
tion and  Latxjr  Committee  which  had  the  cour- 
age to  streamline  several  programs  and  agen- 
cies that  deal  with  vocational  education.  Every 
Federal  program  deserves  strict  scrunity,  even 
those  with  overwelming  popular  support.  In- 
cluded in  H.R.  7  are  plans  to  eliminate  most 
set-aside  programs,  and  to  establish  a  new 
formula  to  target  the  most  needy  students. 

This  formula  allocates  grants  to  secondary 
schools  according  to  the  following  pnorities: 
70  percent  based  on  the  number  of  poor  stu- 
dents; 20  percent  based  on  the  numt)er  of 
handicapped;  and  10  percent  based  on  the 
total  number  of  students.  For  postsecondary 
schools  the  priorities  are:  70  percent  of  funds 
are  tied  to  the  number  of  Pell  grant  and 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  assistance  recipients; 
20  percent  to  the  number  of  vocational-reha- 
bilitation students;  and  10  percent  to  the 
number  of  students. 

To  prevent  a  major  disruption  of  Federal  vo- 
cational education  funds  over  the  next  5 
years,  I  supported  the  amendment  offered  by 
Republican  Representative  Marge  Roukema 
of  New  Jersey  that  would  extend  the  "hold 
harmless"  provisions  to  guarantee  local  edu- 
cation agencies  [LEA's]  80  percent  of  the  pre- 
vious year's  funding  for  next  3  years.  In  other 
words,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Roukema  amend- 
ment protects  schools  that  experience  a  drop 
in  student  enrollment  from  losing  their  voca- 
tional education  funds  over  the  next  3  years. 
This  amendment  provides  an  adequate  safety 
net  for  many  rural  school  districts  that  have  a 
dwindling  student  body. 

In  addition,  H.R.  7  merges  the  current  five 
State  human  resources  councils,  which  were 
required  under  a  variety  of  Federal  education 
programs,  into  one,  and  consolkJates  the  plan 
and  application  requirements,  which  will 
reduce  paperwork  hassles.  I'm  all  for  efficien- 
cy and  eliminating  redtape,  and  I  was  pleased 
to  see  the  committee  adopt  these  common- 
sense  measures. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  created  a  worid  in 
which  high  school  diploma  no  longer  prepares 
a  student  for  today's  job  market.  The  Applied 
Technology    Act    recognizes    the    complex 
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nature  of  education  today  and  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  improving  our  vocational  technolo- 
gy system.  I  erKXXjrage  my  colleagues  to  con- 
tinue to  strongly  support  vocational  education, 
and  I  hope  that  my  friends  in  tfie  oxtwt  body 
will  erxiorse  ttvs  legislation. 


HONORING  STANLEY  I.  MINCH 


HON.  BENJAMIN  L  CARDIN 

OPMARYUUfl) 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  10,  1989 

Mr.  CARDIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  24, 
1969,  Stanley  I.  Minch  will  be  honored  by  the 
Chizuk  Amuno  Congregation  for  his  outstand- 
ing contributions  to  the  Chizuk  Amuno  Con- 
gregation in  Baltimore,  MD. 

Stanley  Minch  has  been  executive  director 
of  the  congregation  for  23  years.  Under  his 
leadership,  Chizuk  Amuno  has  grown  into  one 
of  the  most  active  synagogues  in  ttie  area. 
Thanks  to  his  foresight  and  vision,  ttie  Solo- 
mon Schechter  Day  School  was  founded. 

Stanley  Minch  is  one  of  the  lights  of  the 
Baltimore  Jewish  community.  No  matter  how 
busy,  he  wiM  always  make  time  for  a  friend  or 
a  congregant  with  a  problem  or  question.  His 
UTKlerstanding,  conskjeration,  and  respect  for 
his  feitow  man  is  well-known,  admired  and 
deeply  appreciated. 

I  wouM  like  to  add  my  voice  to  tf>e  Congre- 
gation of  Ctiizuk  Amurw  wt)en  tf>ey  honor 
Stanley  Minch  for  all  he  has  done.  Thank  you, 
Stanley. 


ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE  STATE 
OP  ISRAEL 
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HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

OP  IfEW  YORK 
a  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  10,  1989 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  41  years, 
Theodore  Herzl's  viSKKi  of  tfie  Jewish  people 
reunited  in  Israel  continues  to  flourish. 

The  realization  of  Herzl's  dream  was  a  mi- 
racukxis  accomplishment 

No  other  nation  in  history  has  returned  to  its 
homeiarxj  to  renew  its  language  and  culture 
after  a  separation  of  2,000  years. 

The  State  of  Israel  has  brought  togettier  tfie 
heart  soul,  and  the  aspirations  of  the  Jewish 
people,  and  provided  a  safe  fiaven  for  perse- 
cuted Jews  througfiout  ttie  wodd. 

A  citadel  of  freedom  and  democracy  in  tfie 
Middle  East  Israel  offers  equal  citizenship  to 
Arabs,  Jews  and  Christians  alike,  and  has 
raised  ttie  standard  of  living  for  all  its  citizens. 

During  Israel's  short  modem  day  fiistory, 
Israel  has  turned  her  deserts  green  and  devel- 
oped high  tech  industries  tfiat  compete  suc- 
cessfully In  markets  around  ttie  wodd. 

This  year  was  also  special  for  Israel  be- 
cause  it  marked  tfie  10th  anniversary  of  tfie 
Camp  David  accords  and  ttie  final  ptiase  of  l»- 
raeTs  return  of  Egyptian  territory. 

Alttiough  ttie  Arab  world  has  prevented  rela- 
tions between  Israel  and  Egypt  from  flouristi- 
ing,  ttie  Camp  David  accords  have  ended  war 
botwoon  Israel  and  Egypt  and  planted  tfie 
seeds  of  peace. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  additkin,  Israel's  territorial  accommoda- 
tion with  Egypt  clearly  has  demonstrated  that 
Israel  can  and  will  negotiate  in  good  faith  and 
follow  through  with  her  commitments. 

All  of  the  concerned  parties  agree  that  the 
status  quo  in  tfie  West  Bank  and  Gaza  Is 
painfully  undesirable  in  tfie  short  term  and  to- 
tally unacceptable  In  the  long  term. 

There  Is  no  questkin,  however,  that  an  Inde- 
pendent Palestinian  State,  to  which  the  PLO  Is 
committed,  would  be  a  destabilizing  threat  to 
Israel,  wfiere  only  20  miles  stand  between  Is- 
rael's safety  and  its  destruction. 

Prime  Minister  Shamir's  recent  peace  Initia- 
tive offers  the  Palestinians  In  the  West  Bank 
and  Gaza  free  democratic  elections  to 
produce  a  delegation  for  negotiating  with 
Israel. 

If  tfie  PLO  is  committed  to  peace,  then  they 
must  state  this  commitment  clearly,  allow  the 
bulwark  of  democracy  to  work  In  the  West 
Bank  and  Gaza  and  offer  tfieir  hands  of  help 
In  changing  41  years  of  Arab  rejectionism  to 
clear  recognition  of  Israel. 

In  advance  of  such  commitments  Israel 
would  be  foolish  to  make  major  concessions 
which  would  threaten  her  security.  Israel  ac- 
tk)ns  alone  cannot  deliver  peace. 

I  look  forward  to  the  day  wfien  there  Is 
peace  In  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza  and  when 
Israel  will  be  able  not  only  to  coexist  with  her 
Arab  nelght>ors  but  also  work  with  tfiem  to 
solve  tfie  problems  of  tfie  regksn;  to  clean  up 
the  pollution  In  the  Red  Sea,  to  develop  a  re- 
gional water  management  plan,  and  to  trans- 
form much  more  of  the  desert  Into  fertile  land 
for  peace. 

Israel  has  made  miraculous  accomplish- 
ments as  a  young  nation  of  41  years.  To  all 
ttiose  in  Israel  and  in  the  Diaspora  who  help 
buikj  tfie  land  of  Israel,  congratulations! 


CENTENNIAL  CELEBRATION  OP 
SAN  DIEGO  TRUST  &  SAVINGS 


HON.  BILL  LOWERY 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  10,  1989 

Mr.  LOWERY  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  It 
gives  me  great  pleasure  in  recognizing  the 
centennial  celetxatkxi  of  San  Diego  Tnjst  & 
Savings.  I  applaud  their  outstanding  contribu- 
tions to  tfie  growth  and  development  of  the 
city  of  San  Diego.  Under  tfie  gukJance  of  Mr. 
Ttiomas  Sefton,  San  Diego  Trust  &  Savings 
fias  tieen  recognized  as  one  of  tfie  most  char- 
itable businesses  In  San  Diego.  This  kind  arm 
of  generosity  not  only  extends  to  the  needy 
but  also  to  tfie  San  Diego  Police  Department 
Today,  it  can  be  sakj  tfiat  San  Diego  and  San 
Diego  Trust  &  Savings  have  both  grown  to 
their  positx)ns  of  prominence  together. 

In  1889,  on  May  15,  Joseph  Sefton  opened 
the  doors  to  tfie  State-approved  lncorporatk>n, 
San  Diego  Savings  Bank.  Sefton's  bank  rapid- 
ly grew  with  tfie  city  of  San  Diego  and  our  de- 
vekiping  Natk>n.  The  pank:  of  1893  soon 
swept  tfie  country  closing  multitudes  of  banks; 
however,  San  Diego  Savings  Bank  remained 
open.  It  is  sakf  that  Sefton  met  the  throngs 
head-on  and  masterfully  turned  tfie  tkJes.  In 
1923,  San  Diego  Savings  Bank  added  a  trust 
department 
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Mr.  Speaker,  please  join  me  In  recognizing 
San  Diego  Trust  &  Savings  as  they  celebrate 
this  historic  and  well  deserved  event  They  ex- 
emplify a  fine  example  of  what  a  business  can 
do  for  a  community.  With  constant  support 
and  Involvement,  they  have  assisted  in 
making  San  Diego,  America's  finest  city. 


HEALTH  CARE  POR  VETERANS 


HON.  GEORGE  J. 
HOCHBRUECKNER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  10,  1989 

Mr.  HOCHBRUECKNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  east- 
em  Long  Island  veterans  concemed  atiout  the 
decline  in  their  health  care  services  may  rest 
a  little  easier  now  tfiat  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  voted  for  a  $216  million  fund- 
ing Increase.  The  Bush  administration  budget 
contained  no  real  growth  for  the  newly  estab- 
lished Department  of  Veterans'  Affairs  [DVA]. 
The  DVA  was  honored  with  Cabinet  status, 
but  no  real  growth  to  offset  inflation  would 
have  resulted  In  a  significant  cut  for  the  DVA. 
Its  precursor  organization,  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, had  suffered  a  decade  of  neglect 
that  had  left  It  standing  In  a  hole  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  new  budget  cycle. 

Local  vets  may  also  take  some  comfort  In 
knowing  that  tfie  decision  to  close  building  1 1 
at  the  VA  Medical  Center  [VAMC]  in  Northport 
has  been  put  on  hold.  In  fact,  a  congressional 
hearing  will  t>e  held  there  on  May  15  to  con- 
sider health  care  services  to  our  veterans  on 
Long  Island. 

The  United  States  has  27  million  veterans 
of  the  Armed  Forces.  Of  the  nearty  2  million 
veterans  residing  in  New  York  State,  there  are 
155,410  in  Suffolk  County,  and  177,530  In 
Nassau  County,  ranking  fourth  and  second  re- 
spectively In  the  State.  I  share  the  concern  of 
many  Long  Islanders  that  difficult  times  may 
be  ahead  for  VA  hospitals  and  the  veterans 
who  use  them.  I  am  working  to  prevent  any 
further  decline  In  their  health  care  servk:es. 

The  House  of  Representatives  on  May  4 
approved  a  fiscal  year  1990  budget  whk^ 
contains  a  $216  million  increase  in  spending 
for  veterans'  health  care  programs,  a  $264 
million  Increase  in  DVA  funding.  In  fact  tfie 
DVA  was  the  only  agency  to  receive  an  in- 
crease above  levels  reported  by  the  House 
Budget  Committee  last  week.  The  House 
budget  resolution  calls  for  a  $31.2  billion  DVA 
budget  with  $11.6  billion  for  DVA  medical 
services. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  House  unanimously 
approved  this  budget  amendment  Through 
tfiis  vote  we  In  Congress  recognize  and  re- 
verse the  previous  years  of  budget-cutting  on 
the  backs  of  veterans.  In  the  past  decade — 
through  the  Reagan  years— health  care  fund- 
ing for  veterans  has  fallen  by  the  wayside  In 
several  rounds  of  budget  cuts,  which  caused 
staffing  cuts,  restricted  eligibility  for  sendees, 
and  closed  medk^al  centers  and  hospital 
wards.  This  deterioration  of  veterans'  health 
programs  must  end.  We  owe  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  our  veterans.  With  these  past  budget 
cuts,  tfie  administration  reneged  on  the  prom- 
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ise  to  provide  for  the  health  and  dignity  of  vet- 
erans. 

In  real  terms,  the  DVA  budget  has  remained 
level  since  1977,  while  demand  for  DVA 
health  care  has  increased  dramatically.  This 
demand  promises  to  continue  rising  as  the 
veterans  population  ages.  Moreover,  medical 
costs  have  risen  faster  than  the  general  pace 
of  inflation,  and  the  DVA  has  taken  on  new  re- 
sponsibilities, such  as  homeless  veterans,  and 
veterans  with  AIDS. 

By  October  of  this  year,  a  severe  shortfall  in 
VA  health-care  funding  may  occur,  according 
to  predictions  by  the  House  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  and  DVA  officials.  The  committee 
estimates  a  $635  million  shortfall  for  the  re- 
mainder of  fiscal  year  1989.  This  shortfall 
could  reach  $1  billion  to  $1.5  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1990  without  supplemental  funds. 

The  current  DVA  funding  shortfall  has  af- 
fected virtually  every  one  of  the  172  DVA  hos- 
pitals, 226  outpatient  clinics,  and  119  nursing 
homes  in  the  Nation,  including  the  VAMC  in 
Northport.  The  DVA  VMAC  has  744  beds,  a 
medical  staff  of  214,  nursing  personnel  num- 
bering 613,  and  a  total  work  force  of  2,000.  In 
1988,  it  had  8,582  admissions  and  200,000 
outpatient  visits.  As  you  may  know,  the  VMAC 
has  reported  plans  to  reduce  its  operating 
costs  to  deal  with  its  share  of  the  DVA  budget 
shortfall  by  closing  building  1 1 . 

Currently,  Congress  is  considering  the  dire 
emergency  supplemental  appropriation  bill  for 
fiscal  year  1989.  This  bill  will  provide  addition- 
al funding  for  those  programs  which  have  de- 
pleted their  funds  before  the  end  of  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year.  Included  in  this  bill  is  $340 
million  for  veterans'  medical  services  for  the 
remainder  of  fiscal  year  1989. 

Mr.  Speaker,  President  Bush's  proposed 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1990  for  the  DVA  raises 
great  concerns  about  the  future  availability  of 
veterans'  medical  services.  The  Reagan  ad- 
ministration's final  budget  proposal  and  f»resi- 
dent  Bush's  budget  proposal  for  fiscal  year 
1990  both  call  for  deep  cuts  in  funding  for 
health  care  employees,  medical  fadity, con- 
struction, and  in  tfre  number  of  veterans  who 
may  receive  DVA  health  care.  In  additiORrtlte 
Reagan/Bush  fiscal  year  1990  budget  propos- 
als requested  no  new  funding  for  nursing 
home  construction,  even  tfKMjgh  the  number 
of  veterans  in  need  of  nursing  home  care  is 
increasing  at  an  alarming  rate.  In  fact,  the 
DVA's  top  two  priorities  for  hospital  construc- 
tion-renovation were  deleted  by  President 
Reagan,  and  President  Bush  chose  not  to  cor- 
rect this  shortsighted  decision. 

With  veterans  accounting  for  two-thirds  of 
the  American  male  population  over  age  65  by 
the  turn  of  the  century— over  9  million  veter- 
ans—I believe  that  it  is  imperative  that  con- 
struction of  veterans'  nursing  homes  contin- 
ues to  be  a  top  DVA  priority. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  approve  a  full  sup- 
plemental appropriation  for  the  remainder  of 
fiscal  year  1989  to  address  immediate  medical 
needs  and  to  provkle  adequate  funding  for 
DVA  medical  services  for  next  year's  budget. 
We  must  oppose  the  Bush  administration  pro- 
posed DVA  cuts  to  ensure  quality  medical 

services  for  those  who  served  this  Nation. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  RAYMOND  J.  McGRATH 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  10.  1989 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  absent 
due  to  illness,  yesterday.  May  9,  1989,  hence 
missing  votes  taken  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. However,  I  would  like  to  go  on 
record  that  on  rollcall  votes  No.  45  and  48,  I 
would  have  voted  in  the  affirmative  on  both 
occasions. 
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I  salute  Professor  Gabriele  for  his  beautiful 
musical  creation;  a  lastirtg  musical  tritxrte  to 
Christopher  Columbus  and  the  discovery  of 
the  New  Worid. 


HONORING  RHODE  ISLAND'S 
SMALL  BUSINESS  PERSON  OP 
THE  YEAR 


A  SALUTE  TO  PROFESSOR 
CHARLES  GABRIELE.  COMPOS- 
ER OF  THE  "CHRISTOPHER  CO- 
LUMBUS SUITE" 


HON.  CRAIG  T.  JAMES 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  10,  1989 

Mr.  JAMES.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  noted  published 
and  recorded  composer.  Prof.  Charies  Ga- 
briele, a  resident  of  Palm  Coast,  FL,  has  com- 
posed "Christopher  Columbus  Suite,"  a  musi- 
cal composition  to  commemorate  the  Quin- 
centenary Jubilee,  the  500th  anniversary  of 
Christopher  Columbus'  journey  to  the  New 
Worid. 

This  beautiful  suite  of  music  contains  three 
parts  which  can  be  performed  separately  or 
together,  as  a  suite.  The  segments  include: 
"Queen  Isabella  Pasodoble,"  a  salute  to  the 
historical  Queen;  "New  Worid  Natives,"  vig- 
nettes honoring  the  natives  who  Columbus 
found  upon  his  amval  in  the  New  World;  and 
"Christopher  Columbus  March,"  a  parade 
march  with  words. 

Professor  Gabriele  composed  "Christopher 
Columbus  March"  in  1976  for  inclusion  in  the 
American  Bk^ntennial  parades  and  to  restore 
the  image  and  history  of  Columbus  in  our 
classrooms  nationwide.  He  composed  the  ad- 
ditional segments  to  create  a  piece  suitable 
for  concerts  and  ColumtHJS  Quincentenary  Ju- 
bilee events. 

This  beautiful  suite  can  be  mastered  by  high 
school  and  community  bands,  both  here  and 
abroad.  Excerpts  have  been  previewed  in 
Italy,  Spain,  and-«»e  United  States.  The  full 
suKe  will  be  world  premiered  in  Octot>er  1989. 

Professor  Gabriele  is  internationally  re- 
nowned for  his  "Concertina  for  Clarinet"  and 
"Ave  Maria  for  Band  and  Chorus."  His  patriot- 
ic compositions  include  "Vietnam  Veterans 
March"  and  "John  Paul  Jones  March." 

The  500th  anniversary  of  Columbus'  discov- 
ery of  the  New  Worid  will  be  commemorated 
in  1992.  But  the  festivities  will  commence  in 
October  of  this  year  and  continue  through  Oc- 
tober 1993  as  part  of  the  largest  worldwide 
celetxation  In  history. 

Although  all  nations  were  impacted  by  Co- 
lumbus' journey,  the  impact  for  Italy,  Spain, 
and  the  United  States  was  far-reaching  and 
everiasting.  Events  ranging  from  school  pag- 
eants to  worid  fairs  will  take  place  across  the 
globe  as  our  worid  pauses  to  commemorate 
Columbus'  discovery  of  America. 


HON.  RONALD  K.  MACHTLEY 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  10,  1989 

Mr.  MACHTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wouW  like 
to  take  tinis  time  to  acknowledge  an  outstand- 
ing citizen  in  my  State  of  Rhode  Island,  Mr. 
William  Black. 

Mr.  William  Black  has  been  recognized  by 
the  U.S.  Small  Business  Admintsti-ation  as 
Rhode  Island's  Small  Business  Person  of  the 
Year.  In  a  State  where  over  97  percent  of  the 
commercial  activity  is  performed  by  small 
businesses  employing  500  individuals  or  less, 
to  rise  from  such  competition  is  quite  an 
achievement 

William  Black  was  educated  in  Rhode 
Island,  at  the  University  of  Rhode  Island,  for 
which  he  received  a  dual  BS/BA  degree.  As 
the  president  of  JF  Moran  Co.,  based  in  War- 
wick, Rl,  William  Black  has  put  his  education 
into  making  his  business  a  lucrative  and  last- 
ing career. 

The  kind  of  commitment  that  William  Black 
has  thrown  into  his  business  has  made  an 
impact  on  small  business  throughout  my 
State.  His  understanding  of  international  trade, 
and  the  potential  of  Rhode  Island's  small  busi- 
nesses to  participate  in  that  broader  market, 
has  had  a  martced  effect  upon  the  growth  of 
Rhode  Island  industry. 

Small  business  is  essential  to  Rhode  Island. 
In  a  State  where  virtually  all  of  the  merchant 
activity  is  based  in  small  firms,  Rhode  Island 
jobs  depend  upon  the  success  of  the  individ- 
ual entrepreneur. 

And  as  it  can  be  seen  fi-om  the  wori<  of  indi- 
viduals like  William  Black,  the  Rhode  Island 
enti-epreneur  is  doing  pretty  well.  In  fact,  our 
small  businessmen  arnl  women  are  doing  re- 
markably well.  In  comparison  with  a  national 
unemployment  rate  wtiich  hovered  around  5.4 
percent  last  year,  almost  97  percent  of  the 
population  in  my  State  was  employed. 

As  the  newest  member  of  the  House  Small 
Business  Committee,  I  am  proud  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  represent  William  Black,  and 
ttie  many  other  talented  individuals  who  have 
invotved  themselves  with  small  firms  in  my 
State. 

As  Small  Business  Week— May  7-13— 
draws  to  a  close,  I  hope  that  Americans  will 
continue  to  remind  tfiemselves  of  the  impor- 
tant contiibution  the  American  enti-epreneur 
makes  toward  ttie  growth  and  productivity  of  a 
sb^ong  U.S.  economy.  It  is  my  hope  that  we 
will  continue  to  applaud  the  efforts  of  people 
like  William  Black  who  have  worked  toward 
the  development  of  independent,  competitive, 
self-made  firms. 
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PSX  AGREEMENT  WITH  JAPAN 


HON.  MKE  ESPY 

OP  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRXSENTATIVCS 

Wednesday,  May  10,  1989 

Mr.  ESPY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  FSX 
fighter  aircraft  agreement  with  Japan,  we  are 
selHng  America  short  and  sacrificing  our  long- 
term  competitiveness  in  ttie  Industry. 

Japan  is  a  competitive  and  aggressive 
country.  We  should  not  be  subsidizing  its  de- 
velopment costs  for  the  FSX  and,  as  a  result, 
helping  tfiem  possibly  t>eat  us  In  research  and 
development  of  materials,  avionics,  and 
system  integration. 

With  tfie  passage  of  tfie  Omnibus  Trade  Act 
in  the  100th  Congress,  we  sent  a  strong  mes- 
sage to  foreign  countries  that  we  would  no 
longer  tolerate  unfair  trade  practices.  Under 
this  agreement,  we  are  encouraging  just  that. 

We  build  the  best  aircraft  fighters.  We  offer 
the  best  price.  To  sell  this  advantage  away  to 
Japan  is  not  in  tfie  country's  t>est  interest. 

We  have  no  guarantee  that  U.S.  companies 
will  receive  any  of  tfie  more  lucrative  produc- 
tion work.  The  $480  million  tfiat  our  Industries 
will  receive  is  not  a  fair  price  for  the  technolo- 
gy. Japan  needs  the  aircraft  now.  It  will  take 
ttiem  8  years  to  build  the  first  FSX.  Why  not 
buy  from  us? 

We  sfioukj  push  Japan  for  direct  purchase 
of  ttie  United  States  aircraft  or  for  tfie  exten- 
sion of  coproduction  of  F-15's,  thereby 
strengtfiening  our  tiilateral  relatk>nship  and  re- 
ducing our  annual  S55  billk>n  trade  deficit  with 
Japan. 

If  we  want  America  to  continue  to  grow,  we 
must  not  t>e  so  willing  to  take  actions  which 
couM  damage  our  king-term  competitiveness. 
Our  Industries  fiave  Invested  mlllk>ns  of  dollars 
in  research  and  development  and  will  run  the 
fiigh  risk  of  giving  away  those  Investment  dol- 
lars with  tJie  productkm  monopoly  of  the  FSX. 

We  must  get  serious  about  these  types  of 
trade  issues,  and  we  must  put  tfie  issue  of 
competitiveness  at  tfie  top  of  our  agenda  if 
we  are  to  have  a  secure  economk:  future  In 
tfiis  country. 


HONORING  SERVICE  TO 
COUNTRY:  DR.  EDWARD  KRASS 
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HON.  C.  CHRISTOPHER  COX 

OP  CALIPOIUf lA 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  10,  1989 

Mr.  COX.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  privilege 
today  to  recognize  a  man  wfiose  entire  life 
has  been  dedicated  to  sennce  to  community 
arxJ  country.  Dr.  Edwrard  Krass,  who  will  be 
honored  on  Saturday  for  his  contributk>ns  as 
superintendent  of  ttie  Santa  Ana  Unified 
S(^iool  District,  has  contributed  to  our  national 
weH-being  in  countless  ways:  as  a  decorated 
veteran,  a  betoved  teacher,  and  an  admired 
education  executive. 

An  officer  of  tfie  U.S.  Marine  Corps,  Dr. 
Krass  was  awarded  tfie  Silver  Star,  the 
Bronze  Star,  ttie  Vietnamese  Medal  of  Vak>r 
and  the  Purple  Heart  While  statkjned  at 
Camp  Pendleton,  one  of  the  most  important 
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Marine  Corps  Installatkins  In  the  Natk>n,  he 
was  instrumental  In  developing  procedures  to 
enhance  our  national  security. 

An  educator  In  the  Santa  Ana  district.  Dr. 
Krass'  career  culminated  in  his  appointment 
as  superintendent  in  1985.  Under  his  out- 
standing leadership,  tfie  scfiool  district  has 
earned  more  California  Scfiool  Board  Associa- 
tran  Golden  Bell  Awards  than  any  other  dis- 
trict In  the  State.  He  coordinated  the  district's 
effort  to  cope  with  a  burgeoning  student  popu- 
latk>n,  successfully  led  the  t>attle  to  build  the 
district's  first  new  high  school  in  many  years, 
and  worked  to  foster  a  healthy  relatkinship 
between  the  school  district  and  the  communi- 
ty. Recognizing  the  need  for  total  community 
support,  fie  expanded  the  relationship  t>e- 
tween  business  and  educatksn,  a  relationship 
that  many  consider  to  be  the  key  to  improving 
educational  achievement. 

But  most  importantly,  throughout  his  career 
as  superintendent,  assistant  superintendent, 
school  principal,  activities  director,  teacher 
and  coach.  Dr.  Krass  has  helped  shape  and 
Improve  the  lives  of  thousands  of  young 
people.  In  this,  he  has  helped  shape  and  Im- 
prove our  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  Dr.  Krass'  friends  and  col- 
leagues recognize  his  contributions  upon  his 
retirement  from  the  Santa  Ana  Unified  School 
District,  so  too  should  our  Nation  recognize 
him.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  do  so  today.  Dr. 
Krass  is  truly  a  public  servant  In  the  finest 
American  tradition. 
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SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  Of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4,  1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees,  joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Congressional 
Record  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Thursday, 
May  11,  1989,  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

Meetings  Scheduled 

MAY  12 
9:00  a.m. 
Armed  Services 

Readiness,    Sustainability    and    Support 
Subcommittee 
To  resume  open  and  closed  hearings  on 
proposed  legislation  authorizing  funds 


for  fiscal  years  1990  and  1991  for  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

SR-222 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
David  Campl>ell  Mulford,  of  Illinois,  to 
be  an  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, and  Robert  R.  Glauber,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, to  l>e  an  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury. 

SD-538 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Phillip  D.  Brady,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
General  Counsel,  Department  of 
Transportation,  Galen  J.  Reser,  of  Vir- 
ginia, to  be  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Transtjortation  for  Government  Af- 
fairs, and  David  P.  Prosperl,  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  to  be  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Transportation  for  Public 
Affairs. 

SR-253 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Lal>or,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Departments  of 
Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services, 
Education  and  Related  Agencies. 

SD-192 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  on  pro- 
posed legislation  to  establish  a  Nation- 
al Museum  of  the  American  Indian 
within  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

SR-301 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration  on 
proposed  legislation  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Museum  of  the  American 
Indian  within  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution. 

SR-301 
10:00  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Charles  E.  Hess,  of  California,  to  be 
Assistant    Secretary    of    Agriculture, 
Franklin  E.  Bailey,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
Assistant    Secretary    of    Agriculture, 
and  Alan  C.  Raul,  of  New  York,  to  l)e 
General  Counsel,  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

SR-332 
Finance 

International  Trade  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  explore  the  problem 
of  Industrialized  countries  manipulat- 
ing the  value  of  their  currencies  to 
maintain  a  trade  surplus,  and  to  dis- 
cuss the  U.S.  response  to  this  practice. 

SD-215 

Foreign  Relations 

To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 

Donald  Phinney  Gregg,  of  Maryland, 

to  be  Ambassador  to  the  Republic  of 

Korea. 

SD-419 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
Investigations  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  to  examine  various 
matters  relating  to  Indian  affairs. 

SD-628 

10:30  a.m. 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 

To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 

Michael   R.   Darby,    of   Texas,   to   be 

Under   Secretary   of   Commerce,    and 

Thomas  J.  Collamore.  of  the  District 


2:00  p.m. 

Select  on  In 
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of  Columbia,  to  be  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Commerce. 

SR-253 

2:00  p.m. 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
Investigations  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  to  examine  various 
mattere  relating  to  Indian  affairs. 

SD-628 

3:00  p.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
John  Cameron  Monjo,  of  Maryland,  to 
be  Ambassador  to  the  Republic  of  In- 
donesia. 

SD-419 

MAY  15 

9:30  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Toxic    Substances,    Environmental    Over- 
sight, Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  procedures 
relating  to  the  use  of  chemicals  in 
food  crops. 

SD-406 

Governmental  Affaire 
Govenmient  Information  and  Regulation 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review 
Federal  policies  relevant  to  informa- 
tion collection,  analysis,  and  dissemi- 
nation. 

SD-342 

10:00  a.m. 
Finance 

Social  Security  and  Family  Policy  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  proposed  reg- 
ulations to  implement  the  Family  Sup- 
port Act  of  1988. 

SD-215 

Judiciary 

Technology  and  the  Law  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  computer  viruses. 

SD-226 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
Investigations  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  to  examine  various 
mattere  relating  to  Indian  affaire. 

SD-628 

1:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

SD-138 

2:00  p.m. 
Armed  Services 

Projection  Forces  and  Regional  Defense 
Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  yeare 
1990  and  1991  for  the  Department  of 
Defense,  focusing  on  aircraft  carrier 
force  structure  management. 

SR-232A 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Ivan  Selln,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
Management. 

SD-419 

Select  on  Indian  Affaire 
Investigations  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  to  examine  various 
mattere  relating  to  Indian  affaire. 

SD-628 
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MAY  16 

8:30  a.m. 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
The  Board,  to  meet  to  consider  pending 
business. 

EF-100,  Capitol 

9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Rural  Development  and  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  rural  develop- 
ment. 

SR-332 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  the  nomi- 
nations of  Phillip  D.  Brady,  of  Virgin- 
la.  to  be  General  Counsel.  Department 
of  Transportation;  Galen  J.  Reser.  of 
Virginia,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Transportation;  and  David  P.  Pro- 
speri,  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to 
be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation. 

SR-253 

Governmental  Affaire 
Oversight    of   Goverrunent    Management 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  overeight  hearings  on  the  use  of 
off-the-shelf  items  by  the  Department 
of  Defense. 

SD-342 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1990  for  the 
Department  of  Defense,  focusing  on 
land  warfare. 

SD-192 

Appropriations 

VA.  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1990 
for  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development. 

SD-138 

Foreign  Relations 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  mark  up  of 
S.  928,  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
yeare  1990  and  1991  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  U.S.  Information 
Agency,  and  the  Board  for  Interna- 
tional Broadcasting. 

SD-419 
Select  on  Indian  Affaire 
Investigations  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  to  examine  various 
mattere  relating  to  Indian  affaire. 

SD-628 

11:00  a.m. 

Armed  Services 

To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 

General  Robert  T.  Herres.  U.S.  Air 

Force,    for    reappointment    as    Vice 

Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

SR-222 

2:00  p.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  issues  relating  to 
high  definition  television. 

SR-253 

Foreign  Relations 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  mark  up 
of  S.  928.  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
yeare  1990  and  1991  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  U.S.  Information 
Agency,  and  the  Board  for  Interna- 
tional Broadcasting. 

SD-419 
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Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Handicapped  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  933,  to  estab- 
lish a  clear  and  comprehensive  prohi- 
bition of  discrimination  on  the  basis  of 
disability. 

SD-430 
Select  on  Indian  Affaire 
Investigations  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  to  examine  various 
mattere  relating  to  Indian  affaire. 

SD-628 
2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  foreign 
assiststnce  programs,  focusing  on  the 
Office  of  the  Inspector  General, 
Office  of  Disaster  Assistance,  and 
American  Schools  and  Hospitals 
Abroad. 

SD-138 
Select  on  Indian  Affaire 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  321,  es- 
tablishes certain  preferences  for  Indi- 
ans under  Federal  grants  to  Indian  or- 
ganizations, S.  402,  to  provide  for  the 
settlement  of  land  claims  of  Puyallup 
Tribe  of  Indians  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington. S.  611.  to  establish  administra- 
tive procedures  to  determine  the 
status  of  certain  Indian  groups,  and 
proposed  legislation  to  establish  an 
Indian  museum  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

SR-485 

MAY  17 

9:30  a.m. 
Armed  Services 

Defense   Industry   and   Technology   Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  defense  indus- 
trial base. 

SR-222 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  overeight  hearings  In  conjunc- 
tion with  the  National  Ocean  Policy 
Study    on    marine    fisheries   manage- 
ment. 

SR-253 

Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science.  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  space  commercial- 
ization. 

SH-216 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  783.  to 
eliminate  wellhead  price  and  non-price 
controls  on  the  flret  sale  of  natural  gas 
and  make  certain  technical  and  con- 
forming amendments  to  the  Natural 
Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978  and  other 
pending  calendar  business. 

SD-366 
Governmental  Affaire 
To  hold  hearings  on  biological  weapons 
proliferation. 

SD-342 

Rules  and  Administration 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  136.  to 
establish  a  single  poll  closing  time  In 
the  continental  United  SUtes  for  Pres- 
idential general  elections.  S.  377.  to  es- 
tablish a  series  of  five  Presidential  pri- 
maries. S.  874.  to  establish  national 
voter  registration  procedures  for  Presi- 
dential and  Congressional  elections.  S. 
326,  to  repeal  a  provision  of  the  Feder- 
al Election  Campaign  Act  allowing  use 
of  excess  contributions,  and  S.J.  Res. 
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98,  to  establish  separate  appropriation 
accounts  for  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  for  the  payment  of 
official  mall  costs. 

SR-301 
10:00  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  resume  hearings  on  trading  practices 
in  the  commodity  futures  marlcets. 

SR-332 
Appropriations 

District  of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To  resimie  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1990  for  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, focusing  on  the  Department  of 
Corrections. 

SD-138 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subconunittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing    funds    for    the    Federal 
Communications  Commission. 

SR-232A 
Foreign  Relations 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  mark  up 
of  S.  928,  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
years  1990  and  1991  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  UJ5.  Information 
Agency,  and  the  Board  for  Interna- 
tional Broadcasting. 

SD-419 
Judiciary 

Patents,  Copyrights  and  Trademarlis  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  497,  to  provide 
that  States  l>e  subject  to  suit  in  Feder- 
al court  for  infringement  of  copyright 
material. 

SD-226 
1:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To    continue     hearings    on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1990 
for  the  Department  of  Defense,  focus- 
ing on  Army  posture. 

SD-192 
2:00  p.m. 
Armed  Services 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  fluids  for  fiscal  years  1990 
and  1991  for  defense  programs  of  the 
Department  of  Energy. 

SR-222 
Foreign  Relations 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  mark  up 
of  S.  928,  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
years  1990  and  1991  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  n.S.  Information 
Agency,  and  the  Board  for  Interna- 
tional Broadcasting. 

SD-419 

MAY  18 
8:00  ajn. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  certain  provisions 
of  S.  13.  S.  165,  S.  573,  S.  574,  S.  748,  S. 
900.  and  S.  947,  bills  to  strengthen  and 
improve   Veterans'    health   care   pro- 
grams. 

SR-418 
9:00  ajn. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  in  con- 
junction   with    the    National    Ocean 
Policy  Study  on  marine  fisheries  man- 
agement. 

SR-253 
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9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Public  Lands,  National  ParlLS  and  Forests 
Subcommittee 
To     hold     hearings     on     miscellaneous 
public  land  measures,  including  S.  737, 
S.  267,  S.  319,  S.  393,  and  H.R.  310. 

SD-366 
Special  on  Aging 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  role  of 
the  Health  Care  Financing  Adminis- 
tration in  implementing  the  nursing 
home  reform  provisions  that  were  in- 
cluded in  the  Omnibus  Budget  Recon- 
ciliation Act  of  1987. 

SD-628 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  continue  open  and  closed  hearings  on 
proposed  budget  estimates  for  fiscal 
year  1990  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, focusing  on  space  programs. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

District  of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1990 
for  the  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  focusing  on  the  court 
system  and  school  board. 

SD-124 
Appropriations 

VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment and  certain  Independent 
agencies. 

SD-116 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice.  State,  and  Judiciary 
Subconunittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year   1990  for  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
S-146,  Capitol 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
Securities  Subcommittee 
To    resume    hearings    on    S.    648,    the 
Market  Reform  Act  of  1989. 

SD-538 
Foreign  Relations 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  mark  up 
of  S.  928,  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
years  1990  and  1991  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  U.S.  Information 
Agency,  and  the  Board  for  Interna- 
tional Broadcasting. 

SD-419 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  nuclear  and  missile 
proliferation. 

SD-342 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
Investigations  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  to  examine  various 
matters  relating  to  Indian  affairs. 

SD-628 
1:30  p.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Conservation  and  Forestry  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  U.S.   Forest 
Service  appeals  process. 

SR-332 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  foreign 
assistance  programs,  focusing  on  the 
Peace  Corps,  African  Development 
Foundation,    Inter-American   Founda- 
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tion.  Overseas  Private  Investment  Cor- 
poration, and  Export-Import  Bank. 

SD-138 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
Investigations  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  to  examine  various 
matters  relating  to  Indian  affairs. 

SD-628 

MAY  19 

9:30  a.m. 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  U.S. 
Civil  Rights  Commission's  effects  on 
the  White  Mountain  Apache  Tribe. 

SR-485 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Aencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1990 
for  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  and  certain  inde- 
pendent Eigencies. 

SD-116 

Environment  and  Public  Worlis 

Environmental  Protection  Subcommittee 

To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 

to  control  the  manufacture,  use,  and 

disposal  of  ozone  depleting  substances. 

SD-406 
Finance 

Medicare  and  Long-Term  Care  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  approaches 
to  modify  or  change  Medicare  policies 
to  improve  the  health  care  system  in 
rural  America. 

SD-215 

MAY  31 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1990  for  the 
Department  of  Defense,   focusing  on 
seapKjwer. 

SD-192 

JUNEl 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Merchant  Marine  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1990 
for  the  Department  of  Transportation 
and  Federal  Maritime  Commission. 

SR-253 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

To  hold  hearings  on  S.  710,  S.  711,  S. 

712,  bills  to  provide  for  a  referendum 

on  the  political  status  of  Puerto  Rico. 

SH-216 
Governmental  Affairs 
Oversight    of   Government   Management 
Subcommittee 
To  resimie  oversight  hearings  on  the  use 
of  off-the-shelf  items  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

SD-342 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To     continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1990 
for  the  Department  of  Defense,  focus- 
ing on  Navy  posture. 

SD-192 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Protection  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  804,  to  conserve 
North  American  wetland  ecosystems 
and  waterfowl  and  other  migratory 
birds  and  fish  and  wildlife  that  depend 
on  such  habitat. 

SD-406 

1:30  p.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  alcohol  abuse  pre- 
vention. 

SD-342 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  foreign 
assistance  programs,  focusing  on  Cen- 
tral America. 

SD-138 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  710,  S.  711, 
S.  712,  bills  to  provide  for  a  referen- 
dum on  the  political  status  of  Puerto 

Rico. 

SH-216 

JUNE2 

9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  710,  S.  711, 
S.  712,  bills  to  provide  for  a  referen- 
dum on  the  political  status  of  Puerto 

Rico. 

SH-216 

2:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  710,  S.  711, 
S.  712,  bills  to  provide  for  a  referen- 
dum on  the  political  status  of  Puerto 

Rico. 

SH-216 

JUNE6 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1990  for  the 
Department  of  Defense,  focusing  on 
tactical  airpower. 

SD-192 

2:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  status  of  cur- 
rent   and   future    use    of   alternative 
motor    vehicle    fuels    in    the    United 
States. 

SD-366 

2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  foreign 
assistance  programs,  focusing  on  the 
Middle  East,  Paliistan,  and  Afghani- 
stan. 

SD-138 


JUNE7 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Aviation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  airline  concentra- 
tion. 

SR-301 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing    funds    for    the    Federal 
Trade  Commission. 

SR-253 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  resume  hearings  on  alcohol  abuse 
prevention. 

SD-342 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To     continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1990 
for  the  Department  of  Defense,  focus- 
ing on  Air  Force  posture. 

SD-192 

JUNES 

8:35  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  certain  provisions 
of  S.  13  and  S.  564,  bills  to  provide  for 
Veterans'    health    care    benefits    and 
other  related  measures. 

SR-418 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To     continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget,  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1990 
for  the  Department  of  Defense,  focus- 
ing on  manpower  and  personnel  pro- 
grams. 

SD-192 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation authorizing  funds  for  the  Feder- 
al Trade  Commission. 

SR-253 

JUNE  12 

9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Government  Information  and  Regulation 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  programs  of  the 
Paperwork  Reduction  Act. 

SD-342 

JUNE  13 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  resume  open  and  closed  hearings  on 
proposed  budget  estimates  for  fiscal 
year  1990  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, focusing  on  strategic  programs. 

SD-192 


8877 

2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  foreign 
assistance  programs. 

SD-138 

JUNE  14 

9:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  certain  provisions 
of  S.  13,  S.  86,  S.  192,  S.  405,  and  S. 
846,  bills  to  strengthen  and  Improve 
VA  health  care  programs,  and  related 
measures. 

SR-418 

JUNE  15 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1990  for  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

SD-192 

JUNE  16 

9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Government  Information  and  Regulation 
Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  programs  of 
the  Paperwork  Reduction  Act. 

SD-342 

JUNE  22 

8:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  404,  H.R.  1415, 
and  S.  898,  to  extend  certain  Depart- 
ment of  Veterans'  Affairs  home  loan 
guaranty  provisions,  and  related  meas- 
ures. 

SR-418 

JULY  20 

9:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  proposed 
legislation  to  revise  certain  provisions 
of  VA  health  care  programs,  Including 
S.  13,  S.  86,  S.  165,  S.  192,  S.  263,  S. 
405,  S.  564,  S.  574,  S.  748.  and  S.  846. 

SR-418 

POSTPONEMENTS 

MAY  11 

9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  resume  hearings  on  export  controls 
over  chemical  biological  materials. 

SD-342 

MAY  18 

9:00  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Aviation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  airline  concentra- 
tion. 

SR-301 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— 7%Mr«rfai^  May  11,  1989 


The  House  met  at  10  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Bonior]. 


DESIGNATION  OP  SPEAKER  PRO 
TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  Speaker: 

Washihgtom,  DC, 

May  11.  1989. 
I  hereby  designate  the  Honorable  David 
E.  BomoR  to  act  as  Speaker  pro  tempore  on 
this  day. 

Jm  Wright, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


PRAYER 


The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer 

May  the  gift  of  memory,  O  gracious 
God,  ever  be  with  us,  and  cause  us  to 
be  grateful  for  the  people  who  have 
gone  before  and  on  whose  values  and 
strengths  we  continue  to  build. 
Though  we  are  aware  of  our  own  re- 
sponsibilities, yet  we  know  deep  in  our 
hearts  that  our  efforts  and  deeds  have 
been  guided  and  blessed  by  parents 
and  grandparents,  by  traditions  of 
family  and  friends  and  colleagues.  For 
all  those  whose  lives  and  love  have 
been  our  blessing,  we  offer  these 
words  of  gratitude  and  thanksgiving. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  has  examined  the  Journal  of 
the  last  day's  proceedings  and  an- 
nounces to  the  House  his  approval 
thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


PLEDGE  OF  ALLEGIANCE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Torres]  to  lead  the 
House  in  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance. 

BAr.  TORRES  led  the  Pledge  of  Alle- 
giance as  follows: 

I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  Flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  to  the  Repub- 
lic for  which  it  stands,  one  nation  under 
Ood,  indivisible,  with  liberty  and  Justice  for 
all. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Hallen,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 


amendment  a  concurrent  resolution  of 
the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H.  Con.  Res.  71.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  1989  Law  Enforcement  Torch 
Run  for  Special  Olympics  to  be  run  through 
the  Capitol  Grounds. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion of  the  following  title,  in  which 
the  concurrence  of  the  House  is  re- 
quested: 

S.J.  Res.  128.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
a  first  strike  ceremony  at  the  United  States 
Capitol  for  the  Bicentennial  of  the  Congress 
Commemorative  Coin. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments 
of  the  House  to  the  Joint  resolution 
(S.J.  Res.  37)  entitled  "Joint  resolu- 
tion designating  the  week  beginning 
May  14,  1989,  and  the  week  beginning 
May  13,  1990,  as  'National  Osteoporo- 
sis Prevention  Week'." 


RECESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  order  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  May  4,  1989,  the  House 
will  stand  in  recess  subject  to  the  call 
of  the  Chair  to  receive  the  former 
Members  of  Congress. 

Accordingly  (at  10  o'clock  and  4  min- 
utes a.m.),  the  House  stood  in  recess 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 


RECEPTION  OF  FORMER 
MEMBERS  OF  CONGRESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
BoNioR)  presiding. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  On 
behalf  of  the  Chair  and  the  Chamber, 
I  consider  it  a  high  honor  and  distinct 
personal  privilege  to  have  the  opportu- 
nity of  welcoming  so  many  of  our 
former  Members  and  colleagues  as 
may  be  present  here  on  this  occasion. 
We  all  pause  to  welcome  them. 

The  Chair,  at  this  time,  recognizes 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Hoyer]. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  unfortu- 
nately the  Speaker  and  the  majority 
leader  and  majority  whip  are  current- 
ly at  the  White  House.  Save  for  that 
single  event  they  would  be  here.  They 
would  be  here  to  welcome  and  recog- 
nize many  who  have  been  mentors  of 
those  present  Members  of  Congress, 
many  who  have  made  historical  contri- 
butions to  the  welfare  of  this  democra- 
cy, many  who  have  enhanced  both 
this  institution  and  our  democracy. 
The  Speaker  would  want  me  to  say  a 
special  personal  thanks  for  this  day  to 
the   many  Members   with   whom   he 


served,  with  whom  he  labored  to  uplift 
the  quality  of  life  in  this  country. 

Those  Members  who  currently  serve 
know  that  we  do  so  as  legatees  of  your 
prior  service  as  legatees  of  the  com- 
mitment and  talent  and  knowledge 
that  Members  brought  to  the  ever-ex- 
panding experiment  in  free  govern- 
ment, in  the  creation  of  a  Just  though 
yet  imperfect  society,  but  one  that  we 
believe  is  more  perfect  thsui  any  other 
yet  tried  by  man,  and  one  which  these 
former  Members,  Mr.  Speaker,  individ- 
ually and  collectively,  have  enhanced. 
Indeed,  we  are  pleased  to  again  greet 
these  Members. 

There  have  only  been,  I  think,  ap- 
proximately 11,000  persons  who  have 
been  granted  the  privilege  by  their 
fellow  citizens  of  serving  in  this  body. 
As  we  are  so  proud  to  point  out,  there 
is  only  one  way  to  get  to  the  House  of 
Representatives,  unlike  the  U.S. 
Senate,  imlike  the  Maryland  State 
Senate  which  I  serve  and  the  House  of 
Delegates  in  Maryland,  most  probably 
of  the  State  legislators,  only  one  way, 
and  that  is  to  be  given  the  very  high 
honor  of  having  the  faith  and  trust  of 
our  neighbors  placed  in  Members,  to 
speak  for  them  and  to  serve  them  in 
this  great  democracy. 

So  to  each  and  every  one  of  the 
former  Members,  for  those  who  now 
serve,  we  thank  everyone. 

I  see  my  friend  John  Rousselot  up 
here.  I  remember  when  I  came  to  the 
Congress  as  perhaps  some  other  Mem- 
bers did  with  an  image  of  a  Member 
because  of  his  or  her  reputation.  I 
came  to  the  Congress,  and  I  have  told 
this  to  John  not  believing  that  John 
perhaps  was  the  best  guy  that  I  was 
going  to  be  a  friend  with  in  the  Con- 
gress. He  and  I  did  not  agree  on  all  the 
issues,  but  in  a  very  short  period  of 
time  we  became  friends  and  I  came  to 
respect  his  commitment  to  his  con- 
stituency and  to  his  country.  I  think 
that  is  what  happens  with  most  Mem- 
bers. We  differ  on  the  issues.  We  have 
a  different  perspective,  we  represent 
different  constituencies,  but  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  Members  with 
whom  we  have  served,  present  and 
past,  are  Members  who  have  a  deep 
and  abiding  commitment  to  serving 
their  constituency  honestly  and  effec- 
tively. We  ought  to  take  pride  in  that. 
The  former  Members,  I  think,  are 
probably  concerned,  as  am  I,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  as  many  Members  of  this 
body  are  now  concerned,  with  the 
House  of  Representatives.  It  is  impor- 
tant that  the  people  of  America  have  a 
respect  and  a  confidence  in  the  Con- 
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gress.  It  is  my  own  personal  view  that 
that  confidence  is  currently  and  has 
been  warranted,  merited,  by  the  qual- 
ity of  service  given  by  Members  like 
yourselves.  It  is  important  that  we  all 
continue  to  convey  that  to  the  Ameri- 
can public.  We  know  that  Members 
are  doing  that,  and  we  thank  the 
Members  for  that.  It  is  a  joint  effort 
that  all  Members  need  to  be  involved 
in  to  uphold  the  strength  of  our  de- 
mocracy. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion,  let 
me  again  welcome  each  and  every 
Member  back  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Their  service  is  appreciated 
by  all  Members  who  currently  serve 
and  by  aU  America. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOYER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

D  1010 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  let 
me  say  I  am  concerned.  I  mean,  look- 
ing at  them,  I  wonder,  were  they  so 
much  younger  when  they  were  here? 
Now  they  look  so  much  younger  than 
we  do  now.  Why  is  that?  Did  the 
people  elect  them  much  younger  in 
those  days? 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
observe  that  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia must  be  speaking  for  himself. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  AU  right.  I  do 
that,  too.  sometimes. 

Mr.  HOYER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
BoNioR).  The  Chair  would  note  that 
the  gentleman  from  California  looks 
quite  well  for  his  age,  and  he  is  doing 
quite  well. 

The  Chair  would  also  note  that 
when  this  Member  came  to  this  insti- 
tution 13  years  ago,  he  had  the  great 
honor  and  privilege  to  serve  with 
Members  whom  I  consider  to  be  some 
of  the  giants  in  the  Congress  at  that 
time,  and  at  this  time  the  Chair  would 
now  like  to  recognize  one  of  those 
giants,  the  Honorable  Richardson 
Preyer  to  take  the  chair.  

(Mr.  RICHARDSON  PREYER  of 
North  Carolina  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  PREYER  (presiding).  The  Chair 
recognizes  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Indiana,  Mr.  Johm  Myers. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  join  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Hoyer],  in  wel- 
coming all  these  strangers  back.  I 
apologize  for  our  minority  leader,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michel], 
who  had  hoped  to  be  here,  but  because 
of  an  extended  meeting  at  the  White 
House  he  is  unable  to  be  here  to  wel- 
come you  back  on  the  Republican  side. 
Looking  at  each  of  you  here  today,  I 
recall  that  I  have  had  the  privilege 
through  the  years  of  serving  with  a 
great  many  of  you.  As  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Hoyer]  said,  as 


we  came  here  as  freshmen,  many  of  us 
have  kind  of  forgotten  all  that  experi- 
ence through  all  these  years,  but  as 
freshmen  we  remember,  even  though 
many  of  us  did  serve  in  legislatures 
and  In  other  high  positions,  that  when 
we  got  here,  we  were  really  on  a 
strange  field.  Things  were  new,  things 
were  different,  and  we  kind  of  careful- 
ly hsui  to  stick  our  toes  in  the  water. 
And  then  it  was  kind  of  nice  to  have 
someone  with  us  who  had  been  in  the 
water,  not  just  sticking  his  toes  in  the 
water. 

So  as  I  look  around,  I  see  there  are  a 
great  many  of  you  here  who  were  here 
when  I  got  here  23  years  ago  to  help 
welcome  us  and  make  life  a  little 
easier  for  freshman  Members,  particu- 
larly one  from  a  little  area  In  Indiana 
where  I  come  from. 

So  personally,  I  say,  thank  you  for 
the  help  you  have  given  me  and  that 
you  continue  to  give  to  those  of  us 
who  are  still  here  and  have  to  make 
some  of  the  decisions,  decisions  that 
are  hopefully  and  prayerfully  right  de- 
cisions. It  is  good  that  you  are  still 
here  to  offer  that  counsel. 

I  can  recall  that  as  I  came  to  the 
floor,  it  was  with  some  confidence  If  I 
could  look  to  a  senior  Member,  one 
that  I  could  go  to  and  say,  "I  am  trou- 
bled with  this  vote."  I  know  all  of  us 
have  been  there.  How  nice  it  is  to  have 
someone  of  experience  that  we  had 
confidence  In.  someone  we  could  go  to. 
But  how  quick  It  all  happened  to  us. 
Now  there  is  no  one  for  us  to  look  to. 
We  used  to  come  to  senior  Members, 
as  I  say,  and  we  still  need  help,  even 
those  of  us  who  are  here  now,  to  make 
difficult  decisions.  So  we  still  lean  very 
heavily  on  your  counsel. 

I  know  a  great  many  of  you  have 
written  to  each  of  us  as  we  live 
through  these  troubled  times  and  as 
we  look  to  you  for  solutions  for  diffi- 
cult problems.  We  thank  you  for  yoiu- 
participation  In  this  group  that  hope- 
fully all  of  us  wlU  join  someday— some 
of  us  maybe  sooner  than  we  would 
like— but  In  any  event,  we  do  appreci- 
ate the  contributions  you  have  made 
to  our  country  and  the  sacrifices  that 
you  made  back  then.  We  also  appreci- 
ate the  contributions  you  continue  to 
make. 

So  we  are  always  pleased  to  have 
you  come  back,  and  we  thank  you  very 
much  for  what  your  have  done  for  the 
Nation  and  for  each  of  us  individually. 
So  we  say,  welcome  home.  [Applause.] 
Mr.  PREYER  (presiding).  We  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Myers]  and  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Hoyer]  for  their  elo- 
quent comments  which  emphasize  the 
bipartisan  spirit  and  nature  of  this  un- 
dertaking. 

The  Clerk  will  now  call  the  roll  of 
the  former  Members  of  Congress. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll  of  former 
Members  of  the  Congress,  and  foUow- 
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Ing  former  Members  answered  to  their 
names: 

ROLLCAIX  or  FORMER  MEMBERS  OP  CONGRESS 
ATTENDING  ANNUAL  MEETING,  MAY  11,  1989 

Thomas  G.  Abemethy  of  Mississippi; 
Hugh  Q.  Alexander  of  North  Caroli- 
na; 
William  H.  Ayres  of  Ohio; 
Lamar  Baker  of  Tennessee; 
Joseph  W.  Barr  of  Indiana; 
J.  Glenn  Beall,  Jr.  of  Maryland; 
Edward  P.  Boland  of  Massachusetts; 
Joel  T.  Broyhlll  of  Virginia; 
John  H.  Buchanan,  Jr.  of  Alabama; 
Howard  W.  Cannon  of  Nevada; 
Elf  ord  A.  Cederberg  of  Michigsji; 
Charles  E.  Chamberlain  of  Michi- 
gan; 
Albert  M.  Cole  of  Kansas; 
Jeffery  Cohelan  of  California; 
James  C.  Corman  of  California; 
James  K.  Coyne  of  Pennsylvania; 
Paul  W.  Cronln  of  Massachusetts; 
William  C.  Cramer  of  Florida; 
Edward  J.  Derwlnskl  of  Illinois; 
Michael  A.  Felghan  of  Ohio; 
James  M.  Hanley  of  New  York; 
Robert  P.  Hanrahan  of  Illinois; 
Ralph  R.  Harding  of  Idaho; 
Harry  G.  Haskell  of  Delaware; 
William  D.  Hathaway  of  Maine; 
Jeffrey  P.  Hlllelson  of  Missouri; 
A.  Oakley  Hunter  of  California; 
Jed  Johnson.  Jr.  of  Oklahoma; 
Walter  H.  Judd  of  Minnesota; 
Prank  M.  Karsten  of  Missouri; 
Hastings  Keith  of  Massachusetts; 
Martha  Keys  of  Kansas; 
Ernest  L.  Konnyu  of  California; 
Horace  R.  Komegay  of  North  Caro- 
lina; 
Peter  N.  Kyros  of  Maine; 
Jim  Lloyd  of  California; 
WlUlam  S.  Mallllard  of  California; 
James  R.  Mann  of  South  Carolina; 
Edwin  H.  May.  Jr.  of  Connecticut; 
George  Meader  of  Michigan; 
D.  Bailey  Merrill  of  Indiana; 
Abner  J.  Mlkva  of  Illinois; 
Chester  L.  Mlze  of  Kansas; 
John  S.  Monagan  of  Connecticut; 
Shirley  Pettis  of  California; 
Howard  W.  Pollock  of  Alaska; 
Richardson  Preyer  of  North  Caroli- 
na; 
James  M.  Quigley  of  Pennsylvania; 
J.  Kenneth  Robinson  of  Virginia; 
John  H.  Rousselot  of  California; 
Philip  E.  Ruppe  of  Michigan; 
Harold  S.  Sawyer  of  Michigan; 
Richard  S.  Schweiker  of  Pennsylva- 
nia; 
William  L.  Scott  of  Virginia; 
Carlton  R.  Sickles  of  Maryland; 
Gamer  E.  Shriver  of  Kansas; 
Alfred  D.  Sleminski  of  New  Jersey; 
HeruT  P.  Smith  III  of  New  York; 
David  Michael  Staton  of  West  Vir- 
ginia; 
Gene  Taylor  of  Missouri; 
John  H.  Terry  of  New  York; 
Andrew  Jackson  Transue  of  Michi- 
gan; 
Charles  W.  Whalen.  Jr.  of  Ohio; 
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Larry  Winn.  Jr.  of  Kansas;  and 
Louis  C.  Wyman  of  New  Hampshire. 

D  1020 

Mr.  PREYER  (presiding).  The  Chair 
at  this  time  recognizes  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Michigan, 
Mr.  Elford  A.  Cederberg. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  pleased  to  report  to  you  that  our 
Congressional  Alumni  Association  has 
successfiilly  completed  its  19th  year. 
We  end  our  second  decade  with  re- 
newed confidence  in  the  value  of  our 
organization  that  our  late  beloved  col- 
league, Mr.  Hays  of  Arkansas,  and  oiu* 
distinguished  cofounder,  Dr.  Judd  of 
Minnesota  (who  is  with  us  today), 
called  into  existence  in  the  spring  of 
1970. 

We  gather  together  on  the  House 
floor  at  a  time  of  unprecedented  resur- 
gence of  democracy  throughout  the 
world.  Whether  it  be  in  the  streets  of 
Beijing  or  Tblisi,  people  are  demand- 
ing self-determination,  the  rights  of 
free  speech,  freedom  of  the  press  and 
the  consent  of  the  governed. 

This  is  an  historic  opportunity  for 
freedom  loving  men  and  women  to 
work  together  to  move  the  world  a 
little  closer  toward  governments  of  law 
and  order  that  uphold  the  dignity  of 
the  individual  and  the  right  of  self-de- 
termination through  free  and  fair 
elections  be  they  in  Budapest  or 
Panama. 

The  world  is  stirring  and  striving 
toward  a  new  birth  of  freedom.  Our 
association  hopes  to  continue  to  play  a 
small,  but  vital  role  in  that  expansion 
of  new  frontiers  of  freedom.  Let  me 
give  you  one  current  example.  At  our 
fifth  seminar  held  in  Berlin  last 
month  that  the  association  sponsored 
bringing  together  members  of  the 
Congress  with  their  counterparts  from 
the  German  Bundestag  we  were  chal- 
lenged by  the  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
Hungary.  Mark  Palmer,  to  send  teams 
to  Budapest  who  can  help  provide  the 
Hungarian  Parliament  technical  as- 
sistance and  expertise  in  building  a 
multiparty  parliamentary  system  with 
which  they  have  had  no  experience  in 
more  than  40  years. 

We  want  to  encourage  several  other 
organizations  to  Join  with  us  in  this 
endeavor  such  as  the  newly  created 
Association  of  Former  Members  of  the 
New  Zealand  Parliament,  the  Canadi- 
an Parliament  and  the  Australian  Par- 
liament. We  are  pleased  to  have  at  our 
meeting  John  Reid.  who  served  20 
years  in  the  Canadian  Parliament  and 
is  the  president  of  the  Canadian  Asso- 
ciation of  Former  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment. We  have  conducted  several  pro- 
grams with  our  Canadian  colleagues 
Including  a  "Wingspread"  seminar  in 
Wisconsin  and  campus  fellows  visits  to 
United  States  college  campuses  by  two 
former  Canadian  MJ*.'s  as  well  as 
having  held  our  fall  meeting  in  1979  in 
Ottawa.  Canada.  So  we  have  worked 
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closely  with  our  Canadian  colleagues 
in  the  past  and  look  forward  to  work- 
ing with  them  in  the  future.  Another 
of  the  projects  that  we  are  exploring 
with  our  Canadian  friends  is  the  un- 
dertaking of  a  comparative  study  of 
the  Canadian  Parliament  and  the 
United  States  Congress  similar  to  the 
one  we  completed  several  years  ago 
comparing  the  Japanese  Diet  and  the 
United  States  Congress  that  has  been 
published  in  both  Japanese  and  E^- 
lish  editions  which  are  used  widely  in 
comparative  government  programs 
and  in  cross-cultural  exchanges  in 
both  countries.  Our  German  Bimdes- 
tag-United  States  Congress  study  has 
been  completed  and  the  German  edi- 
tion was  presented  to  the  German 
Bundestag  last  week.  The  English  edi- 
tion is  at  the  publishers  and  will  be 
presented  to  the  Congress  this  fall. 
This  project  was  funded  by  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Humanities, 
U.S.I.A.  and  the  Priedrich-Naumann 
Foundation. 

We  are  very  proud  of  these  studies 
and  hope  in  the  future  to  include  a 
comparative  study  of  the  European 
Parliament  and  the  Congress. 

E^ach  year  over  the  past  7  years  we 
have  held  a  program  with  our  col- 
leagues in  the  Association  of  Former 
Members  of  the  German  Bimdestag 
bringing  Members  of  the  Congress  and 
Members  of  the  Bundestag.  These  pro- 
grams take  the  shape  of  seminars  such 
as  we  held  this  spring  in  Berlin  on  the 
subject  of  "The  Ehiropean  Economic 
Community  and  1992"  or  in  the  form 
of  bringing  Bimdestag  members  to 
visit  individual  congressional  districts 
as  we  did  in  the  1986  and  1988  elec- 
tions. These  seminars  and  exchanges 
are  cosponsored  by  the  German  Mar- 
shall Fund  of  the  United  States  and 
U.S.I.A.  to  which  we  express  our  ap- 
preciation. Out  of  these  congressional 
exchanges  and  seminars  has  grown  a 
Congressional  Study  Group  on  Germa- 
ny in  the  House  with  some  76  Mem- 
bers that  this  year  is  chaired  by  Rep- 
resentative Tom  Coleman  of  Missouri. 
Senator  Roth  of  Delaware  who  par- 
ticipated in  our  Berlin  seminar  is  in 
the  process  of  creating  a  counterpart 
study  group  in  the  Senate. 

We  also  this  year  continued  our  Con- 
gressional Fellowship  Program  for 
Japanese  Diet  staff  members  who 
come  to  the  Capitol  for  60  days  and 
work  in  different  congressional  offices 
and  committees  to  leam  about  our 
congressional  system  through  first- 
hand experience.  This  program  has 
been  fimded  by  the  Japan-United 
States  Friendship  Commission  and 
through  a  renewed  grant  will  be  con- 
tinued this  faU. 

This  year,  under  a  contract  from 
U.S.I.A.,  we  brought  to  the  United 
Statres  for  a  14-day  visit  a  delegation 
from  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
of  the  National  Congress  of  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China.  This  delega- 


tion was  the  first  from  their  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  and  they  met  with 
a  number  of  the  leaders  of  the  Con- 
gress including  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  Mr. 
Fascxll,  and  a  ranldng  member  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
Mr.  LuoAR. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  would 
like  to  insert  at  this  place  in  the 
Record  a  letter  and  read  the  letter 
that  I  received  from  our  colleague  in 
China.  This  letter  is  addressed  to  me, 
and  I  thought  it  would  be  worth  read- 
ing. It  is  dated  April  11,  1989. 

National  People's  Congress, 

April  11, 1989. 
Hon.  Elfors  a.  Cedkrberg, 
Association  of  Former  Members  of  Congress, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  President  CtoERBERo:  My  colleagues 
and  I  thank  you  and  your  Association  for 
hosting  In  the  United  States  the  delegation 
from  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  the 
Chinese  National  People's  Congress. 

Our  visit  to  your  country  was  both  suc- 
cessful and  significant.  Thanks  to  your 
thoughtful  arrangements,  we  were  able  to 
meet  and  talk  with  people  from  political 
and  economic  circles  as  well  as  specialists 
and  professors  from  various  academic  fields. 

We  believe  such  contacts  are  useful  in  bet- 
tering our  mutual  understandings  and  hope 
they  can  be  continued  to  promote  the 
friendship  and  cooperation  between  the  two 
countries. 

I  am  sincerely  hoping  that  you  and  a  dele- 
gation your  Association  organized  will  come 
to  visit  China  soon. 
Best  wishes, 

PoHao, 
Vice  Chairman,  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee. 

This  year  we  also  cosponsored  our 
second  conference  at  the  Gerald  R. 
Ford  Library  on  democracy  and  par- 
ticipated in  a  planning  session  at  the 
Carter  Center  of  a  second  conference 
on  human  rights  in  the  Soviet  Union 
scheduled  this  fall. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  program  of  which 
we  are  the  proudest  is  our  Campus 
Fellows  Program  where  we  sent  to  col- 
lege campuses  persons  who  have 
served  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  This  week  our  colleague, 
Robert  Giaimo  of  Connecticut,  is 
making  such  a  visit  to  California  Poly- 
technic University  which  is  our  222d 
campus  visit.  I  ask  permission  to  list  in 
the  Congressional  Record  the  names 
of  those  campuses  visited  as  well  as 
the  names  of  fellows  and  the  States 
from  which  they  served.  You  will 
notice  on  that  list  we  do  not  send 
anyone  to  a  campus  in  the  State  from 
which  they  served  in  the  Congress. 
This  is  to  ensure  maximum  objectivity 
in  this  program  to  interpret  the  Con- 
gress as  an  institution.  This  program 
has  been  enormously  successful  and 
we  expect  in  the  next  year  to  begin 
some  innovations  in  the  format  which 
will  extend  the  time  of  some  of  our 
visits. 
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Colleges  and  Universities  Visited  Under 
THE  Congressional  Alumni  Campus  Pel- 
lows  Program 
college/university,  state  and  fellow 
Alaska  Pacific  University,  Alaska.  William 
S.  MaiUiard  (California). 

Albion  College.  Michigan,  David  S.  King 
(Utah). 

Albion  College.  Michigan,  Ted  Kupferman 
(New  York). 

Albion  College,  Michigan,  Martha  Keys 
(Kansas). 

Alfred  University,  New  York,  Frank  E. 
Moss  (Utah). 

American  College  in  Paris,  Prance,  David 
S.  King  (Utah). 

American  CoUege  in  Paris,  France,  Byron 
L.  Johnson  (Colorado). 

Arizona  State  University,  Arizona,  Gale 
W.  McGee  (Wyoming). 

Arizona      State      Univeristy,'      Arizona, 
Jacques  Soiistelle  (Prance). 

Assumption  College,  Massachusetts,  Gale 
W.  McGee  (Wyoming). 

Auburn  University,  Alabama,  William  L. 
Hungate  (Missouri). 

Auburn  University,'   Alabama,  Alan  Lee 
Williams  (United  Kingdom). 

Avila    College,'    Kansas,    Karln    Hafstad 
(Norway). 

Balnbridge  Jr.  College,  Georgia,  GUbert 
Gude  (Maryland) 

Baylor  University,  Texas,  James  Roosevelt 
(California). 

Baylor  University,'  Texas,  Peter  von  der 
Heydt  (Germany). 

Bowling   Green   State   University,   Ohio, 
Robert  P.  Hanrahan  (Illinois). 

Bradley  University.  lUinois,  Charles  W. 
Whalen,  Jr.  (Ohio). 

Brandeis       University,       Massachusetts, 
Abner  J.  Mikva  (Illinois). 

Brandeis  University,  Massachusetts,  L.  Ri- 
chardon  Preyer  (North  Carolina). 

Brenau  CoUege.  Georgia,  Ralph  W.  Yar- 
borough  (Texas). 

Brigham      Young      University,'      Utah. 
Jacques  Soustelle  (France). 

California  Poly.  Stete— San  Luis  Obispo, 
California,  John  B.  Anderson  (Illinois). 

California  Poly.  State— San  Luis  Obispo, 
California,  Frank  E.  Evans  (Colorado). 

California  Poly.  State— San  Luis  Obispo, 
California,  Robert  N.  Giaimo  (Connecticut). 
California  Poly.  State— San  Luis  Obispo, 
California,  Ralph  W.  Yarborough  (Texas). 

California  Poly.  State— Pomona,  Califor- 
nia, Robert  R.  Barry  (New  York). 

Cameron  University,  Oklahoma,  William 
D.  Hathaway  (Maine). 

Cameron  University,  Oklahoma,  William 
L.  Hungate  (Missouri). 

Cameron     University,     Oklahoma,     Dick 
Clark  (Iowa). 

Carleton  CoUege.  Minnesota,  WUllam  S. 
MaiUiard  (California). 

CarroU  CoUege,  Montana,  Ralph  W.  Yar- 
borough (Texas). 

Chaminade    CoUege,    Hawaii,    Catherine 
May  BedeU  (Washington). 

Chatham  CoUege,  Pennsylvania,  Cather- 
ine May  BedeU  (Washington). 

Chatham  CoUege,  Pennsylvania,  Martha 
Keys  (Kansas). 

Charleston  CoUege,  South  Carolina,  John 
M.  Reld  (Canada). 

aarke  CoUege.  CJeorgia,  WUliam  L.  Hun- 
gate (Missouri). 

aark  CoUege,  WUUam  S.  MaUUard  (Cali- 
fornia). 

Colgate  University,  New  York.  WiUiam  S. 
MaiUiard  (California). 

CoUege  of  the  Sequoias,  California.  Gale 
W.  McGee  (Wyoming). 


Colorado  State  University.  Colorado.  Alas- 
tair  GlUespie  (Canada). 

Columbia  College,  South  Carolina,  Cath- 
erine May  BedeU  (Washington). 

Columbia      CoUege,      South      Carolina. 
Martha  Keys  (Kansas). 

Columbia  CoUege,  South  Carolina.  James 
M.  Quigley  (Pennsylvania). 

Columbia  CoUege.  South  Carolina,  John 
M.  Reld  (Canada). 

Columbia  CoUege.  South  Carolina,  Henry 
S.  Reuss  (Wisconsin). 

Concordia  College,  Michigan,  Walter  H. 
MoeUer  (Ohio). 

Connecticut  CoUege,  Connecticut,  Ralph 
W.  Yarborough  (Texas). 

Converse    CoUege,    South    Carolina,    Jed 
Johnson,  Jr.  (Oklahoma). 

Dartmouth     CoUege,     New     Hampshire. 
John  O.  Marsh,  Jr.  (Virginia). 

Dartmouth  CoUege,  New  Hampshire,  WU- 
llam S.  MaiUiard  (California). 

Davis  &  Elkins  CoUege.  West  Virginia. 
Frank  E.  Moss  (Utah). 

Davis  &  Elkins,  West  Virginia,  J.  Glenn 
BeaU,  Jr.  (Maryland). 

Denison  University,  Ohio,  Frank  E.  Moss 
(Utah). 

DePauw  University,  Indiana,  Hugh  Scott 
(Pennsylvania). 

DUlard     University,     Louisiana,     Georg 
Kahn-Ackermann  (Germany). 

Doshisha    University,    Japan.    Catherine 
May  BedeU  (Washington). 

Duke  University,  North  Carolina,  Georg 
Kahn-Ackermann  (Germany). 

Eckerd  CoUege,  Florida,  WUliam  L.  Hun- 
gate (Missouri). 

Elmira  CoUege,   New  York,   Charles  W. 
Whalen,  Jr.  (Ohio). 

Friends    University,    Kansas,    Henry    P. 
Smith,  III  (New  York). 

Furmtm  University,  South  Carolina,  Jed 
Johnson,  Jr.  (Oklahoma). 

Furman     University.     South     Carolina. 
Charles  W.  Whalen.  Jr.  (Ohio). 

Georgetown  University.  Washington,  DC. 
CeUo  Borja  (BrazU). 

GrinneU    CoUege.    Iowa.    Neil    Staebler 
(Michigan). 

Guilford  CoUege.  North  Carolina,  Gale  W. 
McGee  (Wyoming). 

Gustavus   Adolphus   CoUege,   Minnesota. 
Charles  W.  Whalen.  Jr.  (Ohio). 

HamUton  CoUege.  New  York.  WiUlam  S. 
MaiUiard  (California). 

Hartwick  CoUege,  New  York,  Ralph  W. 
Yarborough  (Texas). 

Hiram  CoUege,  Ohio,  Howard  H.  Callaway 
(Georgia). 

Hiram  College.  Ohio.  Roman  L.  Hruska 
(Nebraska). 

Hope  CoUege,  Michigan,  Walter  H.  Judd 
(Minnesota). 

Hope  CoUege.  Michigan,  Gale  W.  McGee 
(Wyoming). 

Hope  CoUege.  Michigan,  Catherine  May 
BedeU  (Washington). 

Idaho  State  University,  Idaho,  John  R. 
Schmidhauser  (Iowa). 

Indiana  State  University.  Indiana,  Gordon 
L.  AUot  (Colorado). 

Indiana  Univ.   Northwest,   Indiana,   NeU 
Staebler  (Michigan). 

Indiana   Univ.    Northwest,    Indiana,   WU- 
liam L.  Hungate  (Missouri). 

Indiana  Univ.  Northwest,  Indiana,  Tom 
RaUsback  (Illinois). 

Jackson     State     University,     Mississippi. 
AUard  K.  Lowenstein  (New  York). 

Johns     Hopkins     University.     Maryland, 
Hugh  Scott  (Pennsylvania). 

Johns   Hopkins   University.   Washington. 
DC,  Cello  BorJa  (BrazU). 


Kansai  University.  Japan.  Frank  E.  Moss 
(Utah). 

Kansas-Newman  CoUege,  Kansas.  Henry 
P.  Smith,  III  (New  York). 

Kansas  State  University.  Kansas,  Paul  N. 
McCloskey,  Jr.  (California). 

Kelo  University.  Japan.  Frank  E.  Moss 
(Utah). 

King    CoUege.    Tennessee,    Charles    W. 
Whalen,  Jr.  (Ohio). 

King's     CoUege.     Pennsylvania,     PhUlp 
Hayes  (Indiana). 

Klrkland  CoUege.  New  York,  WlUlam  S. 
MaiUiard  (California). 

Kwansei  Gakuin  University.  Japan.  Frank 
E.  Moss  (Utah). 

LaGrange    CoUege.    Georgia,    Ralph    W. 
Yarborough  (Texas). 

Lake  Forest  College.  Illinois,  Ralph  W. 
Yarborough  (Texas). 

Lindenwood    College,    Missouri.    Gaylord 
Nelson  (Wisconsin). 

Longwood    CoUege,    Virginia,    Paul    W. 
Cronin  (Massachusetts). 

Luther     College.     Iowa,     GUbert     Gude 
(Maryland). 

NcNeese  University,  Louisiana,  WilUam  S. 
MaiUiard  (California). 

Marshall  University.  West  Virginia.  John 
J.  Gllllgan  (Ohio). 

Mary     Hardin     Baylor    College.    Texas, 
Brooks  Hays  (Arkansas). 

Matanuska-Susitna    Community    CoUege. 
Alaska,  WUliam  L.  Hungate  (Missouri). 

Mesa  Community  CoUege,  Arizona,  Gale 
W.  McGee  (Wyoming). 

Miami       Unlversity-Mlddletown.       Ohio. 
James  Roosevelt  (California). 

Miami       Unlversity-Mlddletown,       Ohio, 
James  W.  Symington  (Missouri). 

Mid-America  Nazarene   CoUege.   Kansas. 
John  B.  Anderson  (lUinols). 

Mid-America  Nazarene   CoUege.   Kansas. 
John  DeUenback  (Oregon). 

Millsaps   CoUege,   Mississippi,   AUard   K. 
Lowenstein  (New  York). 

Montclair    State    CoUege,    New    Jersey, 
Walter  H.  Judd  (MlnnesoU). 

Montclair    State    CoUege.    New    Jersey. 
Ralph  W.  Yarborough  (Texas). 

Morehead    SUte    University,    Kentucky, 
Dan  Kuykendall  (Tennessee). 

Morehouse  CoUege,  Georgia,  WUliam  S. 
MaUUard  (California). 

Morehouse  CoUege.  Georgia.  WiUiam  L. 
Hungate  (Missouri). 

Morris  Brown  CoUege.  Georgia,  WUliam  S. 
MaiUiard  (California). 

Morris  Brown  College.  Georgia.  WUliam  L. 
Hungate  (Missouri). 

Mount  Vernon  CoUege.  Washington.  DC. 
Martha  Keys  (Kansas). 

Murray     State     University.     Kentucky, 
Brooks  Hays  (Arkansas). 

Nanzan  University,  Japan,  Catherine  May 
BedeU  (Washington). 

New  York  University.  New  York.  George 
McGovem  (South  Dakota). 

Northern  Illinois  University,  Illinois,  WU- 
Uam L.  Hungate  (Missouri). 

Northern  Kentucky  University.  Kentucky. 
Martha  Keys  (Kansas). 

North  Park  CoUege.'  Illinois.  Karin  Haf- 
stad (Norway). 

Northwestern  University.'  Illinois.  Karin 
Hafstad  (Norway). 

Oklahoma   State   University.    Oklahoma. 
Ralph  W.  Yarborough  (Texas). 

Oregon  State  University.  Oregon.  Martha 
Keys  (Kansas). 

Otterbein  CoUege,  Ohio.  James  Roosevelt 
(California). 

Purdue  University-Calumet.  Indiana.  WU- 
Uam L.  Hungate  (Missouri). 
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Purdue  University-Calumet.  Indiana,  Tom 
Railsback  (Illinois). 

Randolph-Macon  College,  Virginia,  Gale 
W.  McOee  (Wyoming). 

Randolph-Macon  CoUege.>  Virginia,  Hugh 
Scott  (Pennsylvania). 

Rockhurst  College.  ■  Kansas.  Karin  Haf- 
stad  (Norway). 

Rose  Hulman  Institute  of  Technology,  In- 
diana. Gordon  L.  Allott  (Colorado). 

St.  (Houd  State  University,  Minnesota, 
Charles  W.  Whalen,  Jr.  (Ohio). 

St.  Lawrence  University,  New  York, 
Roman  L.  Pucinski  (Illinois). 

St.  Mary-of-the-Woods,  Indiana,  Gordon 
L.  AUott  (Colorado). 

St.  Mary's  College,  Indiana,  Gale  W. 
McGee  (Wyoming). 

St.  Michael's  College,  Vermont,  Walter  H. 
Judd  ( Minnesota  X. 

St.  Norbert's  College,  Wisconsin,  Martha 
Keys  (Kansas). 

St.  Olaf  College,  Minnesota,  William  S. 
MaUUard  (California). 

Salem  College,  North  Carolina,  Martha 
Keys  (Kansas). 

Sangamon  State  University,  Illinois, 
Andrew  J.  BiemUler  (Wisconsin). 

Sangamon  State  University,  Illinois, 
Martha  Keys  (Kansas). 

Sangamon  State  University,'  Illinois.  Alan 
Lee  Williams  (United  Kingdom). 

Sangamon  State  University,'  Illinois,  Alas- 
tair  Gillespie  (Canada). 

Siena  College,  New  York,  Frank  E.  Moss 
(Utah). 

Siena  CoUege,  New  York,  Charles  W. 
Whalen,  Jr.  (Ohio). 

Southeast  Community  College,  Kentucky, 
Donald  E.  Lukens  (Ohio). 

Southern  Illinois  University,  Illinois,  John 
R.  Schmidhauser  (Iowa). 

Southwestern  College,  Kansas,  Henry  P. 
Smith,  III  (New  York). 

Spelman  College,  Georgia,  William  S. 
MallUard  (California). 

Spelman  CoUege,  Georgia,  William  L. 
Hungate  (Missouri). 

SUNY-Blnghamton,  New  York,  John  B. 
Anderson  (Illinois). 

SUNY-PUttsburg,  New  York,  L.  Richard- 
son Preyer  (North  Carolina). 

State  University  of  Oswego,  New  York. 
Martha  Keys  (Kansas). 

Syracuse  University,  New  York.  Charles 
W.  Whalen.  Jr.  (Ohio). 

Talladega  College,  Alabama.  Ted  Kupfer- 
man  (New  York). 

Tougaloo  Southern  Christian  College, 
Mississippi,  Allard  K.  Lowenstein  (New 
York). 

Transylvania  University,  Kentucky,  James 
M.  Quigley  (Pennsylvania). 

U.S.  Air  Force  Academy.'  Colorado,  Alan 
Lee  Williams  (Great  Britain). 

UJS.  Coast  Guard  Academy,  Connecticut, 
Ralph  W.  Yarborough  (Texas). 

U.S.  Naval  Academy,  Maryland,  John  S. 
Monagan  (Connecticut). 

U.S.  Naval  Academy,  Maryland,  William 
8.  MaUUard  (CaUfomia). 

UJ3.  Naval  Academy,'  Maryland,  Alan  Lee 
WUUams  (Great  Britain). 

University  of  Alaska,  Alaska.  WUliam  L. 
Hungate  (Missouri). 

University  of  Alaska.  Alaska,  WiUiam  S. 
MaUliard  (CaUfomia). 

University  of  Arizona,  Arizona,  CeUo 
Borja  (BrazU). 

University  of  Arkansas.'  Arkansas.  Gale 
W.  McOee  (Wyoming). 

University  of  Arkansas.  Arkansas.  Charles 
W.  Whalen,  Jr.  (Ohio). 

University  of  California— Berkeley.  Cali- 
fornia, Robert  N.  Giaimo  (Connecticut). 


University  of  California— Berkeley.  Cali- 
fornia, Henry  S.  Reuss  (Wisconsin). 

University  of  California- Berkeley,  Cali- 
fornia, Newton  I.  Steers,  Jr.  (Maryland). 

University  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  Catherine 
May  BedeU  (Washington). 

University  of  Delaware,  Delaware,  John  J. 
GUUgan  (Ohio). 

University  of  Delaware,  Delaware,  Henry 
S.  Reuss  (Wisconsin). 

University  of  Georgia,'  Georgia,  Georg 
Kahn-Ackerman  (Germany). 

University  of  Georgia,'  Georgia,  Otis  Pike 
(New  York). 

University  of  Georgia,'  Georgia,  John  M. 
Reid  (Canada). 

University  of  Georgia.'  Georgia,  Alan  Lee 
WiUiams  (United  Kingdom). 

University  of  Hawaii,  Hawaii,  Paul  N. 
McCloskey,  Jr.  (California). 

University  of  Maine-Orono,  Maine,  John 
Rhodes  (Arizona). 

University  of  Michigan-Flint,  Michigan, 
Gale  W.  McGee  (Wyoming). 

University  of  Mississippi,  Mississippi.  Tom 
RaUsback  (Illinois). 

University  of  Nevada,  Nevada,  Gale  W. 
McGee  (Wyoming). 

University  of  New  Mexico,'  New  Mexico, 
Alastair  GiUespie  (Canada). 

University  of  New  Mexico,'  New  Mexico, 
CeUo  Borja  (BrazU). 

University  of  New  Orleans.'  Louisiana, 
Cieorg  Kahn-Ackermann  (Germany). 

University  of  New  Orleans.'  Louisiana. 
Jacques  SousteUe  (France). 

University  of  North  Carolina.  North  Caro- 
lina, Robert  P.  Hanrahan  (Illinois). 

University  of  North  Dakota,  North 
Dakota.  NeU  Staebler  (Michigan). 

University  of  Oklahoma.  Oklahoma.  Cath- 
erine May  BedeU  (Washington). 

University  of  Oklahoma.  Oklahoma.  Dick 
CHark  (Iowa). 

University  of  Oklahoma,  Oklahoma, 
Martha  Keys  (Kansas). 

University  of  Oklahoma,  Oklahoma,  WU- 
liam S.  MaiUiard  (California). 

University  of  Oklahoma,  Oklahoma, 
Charles  W.  Whalen,  Jr.  (Ohio). 

University  of  Oklahoma,  Oklahoma, 
Frank  E.  Moss  (Utah). 

University  of  Oregon,  Oregon,  Martha 
Keys  (Kansas). 

University  of  Redlands,  California.  Cath- 
erine May  Bedell  (Washington). 

University  of  South  Carolina,'  South 
Carolina,  Alan  Lee  WiUiams  (United  King- 
dom). 

University  of  South  Carolina,  South  Caro- 
lina, Gale  W.  McGee  (Wyoming). 

University  of  South  Dakota,  South 
Dakota,  William  L.  Hungate  (Missouri). 

University  of  Texas,'  Texas.  Alastair  Gil- 
lespie (Canada). 

University  of  Texas.'  Texas.  CeUo  Borja 
(BrazU). 

University  of  Utah,  Utah,  Robert  N. 
Giaimo  (Connecticut). 

University  of  Utah,'  Utah,  Jacques  Sous- 
teUe (France). 

University  of  Utah.'  Utah,  Alan  Lee  WU- 
Uams (United  Kingdom). 

University  of  Washington,'  Washington, 
Alan  Lee  WiUiams  (United  Kingdom). 

University  of  West  Virginia,'  West  Virgin- 
ia. Georg  Kahn-Ackermann  (Germany). 

University  of  West  Virginia,'  West  Virgin- 
ia, Jacques  SousteUe  (France). 

University  of  Wisconsin,'  Wisconsin, 
Georg  Kahn-Ackermann  (Germany). 

University  of  Wyoming,  Wyoming.  Prank 
E.  Moss  (Utah). 

Urbana  University,  Ohio,  David  S.  King 
(Utah). 


Valparaiso  University,  Indiana,  Nell 
Staebler  (Michigan). 

Vanderbllt  University,  Tennessee,  Ralph 
W.  Yarborough  (Texas). 

Vanderbllt  University,'  Tennessee,  CeUo 
Borja  (BrazU). 

Virginia  MUitary  Institute,  Virginia,  Gale 
W.  McGee  (Wyoming). 

Wake  Forest  University,'  North  Carolina, 
WUliam  L.  Hungate  (Missouri). 

Wake  Forest  University,  North  Carolina, 
Georg  Kahn-Ackermann  (Germany). 

Washington  College,  Maryland,  Gale  W. 
McGee  (Wyoming). 

Washington  &  Lee  University,  Virginia, 
Gale  W.  McGee  (Wyoming). 

Wayne  State  College,  Nebraska,  Gale  W. 
McGee  (Wyoming). 

Westmont  College,  California,  Ronald  A. 
Sarasin  (Connecticut). 

Wheaton  College,  Massachusetts,  Charles 
A.  VanUs  (Ohio). 

Whitman  CoUege,  Washington,  Frank  E. 
Moss  (Utah). 

William  &  Mary  College,  Virginia,  Hugh 
Scott  (Pennsylvania). 

Wofford  College,  South  Carolina,  Jed 
Johnson,  Jr.  (Oklahoma). 

222  visits— 68  f  eUows. 

'  International  project  funded  by  the  Ford  and 
Rockefeller  Foundations  for  visit  of  parliamentar- 
ians from  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany.  Prance, 
Canada,  BrazU  and  Norway. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  these  projects 
cost  money  and  it  Is  appropriate  at 
this  time  to  list  our  279  foundation, 
corporate,  individual,  and  other  spon- 
sors that  malce  our  educational  pro- 
grams possible.  I  will  insert  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  a  list  of  our  spon- 
sors: 

Sponsors  or  the  U.S.  Association  or 
Former  Members  of  Congress,  May  11,  1989 

PATRONS  ' 

1.  Ford  Foundation. 

2.  German  Marshall  Fund  of  the  United 
States. 

3.  Japan-U.S.  Friendship  Commission. 

4.  U.S.  Information  Agency. 

BENEFACTORS  * 

5.  National  Endowment  for  the  Human- 
ities. 

6.  Rockefeller  Foundation. 

7.  United  Parcel  Service  Foundation. 

DONORS ' 

8.  Anonymous  Individual. 

9.  Charles  Stewart  Mott  Foundation. 

10.  John  Crain  Kunkel  Foundation. 

11.  Lilly  Endowment,  Inc. 

FRIENDS  * 

12.  Anonymous  Foundation. 

13.  Anonymous  Individual. 

14.  Claude  Worthington  Benedum  Foun- 
dation. 

15.  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York. 

16.  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York- 
Aging  Project. 

17.  Exxon  Education  Foundation. 

18.  FMC  Corporation  Foundation. 

19.  Hon.  Charles  K.  Fletcher. 

20.  German  Bundestag. 

21.  Grand  Street  Boys'  Foimdation. 

22.  Flora  &  William  Hewlett  Foundation. 

23.  Howard  H.  CaUaway  Foundation. 

24.  Hon.  Jed  Johnson,  Jr. 

25.  Hon.  Walter  H.  Judd. 

26.  Hon.  WUliam  S.  MaiUiard. 

27.  Hon.  D.  Bailey  MerriU. 

28.  Louise  Taf  t  Semple  Foundation. 

29.  The  Tobacco  Institute. 


34.  Hon.  Cht 

35.  Champio 

36.  Delphi  R 

37.  Forbes  F 

38.  H.J.  HeU 

39.  Home  Ft 
tion. 

40.  Mrs.  Ben 

41.  The  Johi 

42.  Massach 
Company. 

43.  MobU  Oi 

44.  Hon.  Fra 

45.  Panhand 

46.  Hon.  Oti 

47.  The  Prui 

48.  Hon.  Jol 

49.  Sangam( 

50.  Florenc< 
tion. 

51.  Hon.  He: 

52.  3M  Corp 

53.  Hon.  An 

54.  United  1 

55.  U.S.  Nt 
Economic  Co< 

56.  U.S.-Jap 

57.  Universi 

58.  Mr.  PhU 


pany. 

67.  Americj 
Accountants. 

68.  Hon.  Be 

69.  Mrs.  Lei 

70.  Ashlanc 

71.  Atlantic 

72.  Hon.  La 

73.  Baltimo 

74.  Bank  of 

75.  Hon.  Jo 

76.  Hon.  R( 

77.  BatteUe 

78.  Baylor  i 

79.  Hon.  J. 

80.  Mrs.  J.  I 

81.  Hon.  B« 

82.  Hon.  Ct 

83.  Beech  i 

84.  Hon.  Jc 

85.  Black  < 
pany. 

86.  Hon.  Ir 

87.  Hon.  J. 

88.  Hon.  A] 

89.  Hon.  Gi 

90.  Hon.  CI 

91.  Mrs.  CI 

92.  Hon.  Je 

93.  Hon.  Jc 

94.  Hon.  Jt 

95.  Hon.  H 

96.  Hon.  W 

97.  Califor 

98.  Hon.  H 

99.  Hon.  F 

100.  Mrs.  1 
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:  the  United 
mission. 


edum  Poun- 

ew  York. 
New  York— 


30.  U.S.  Association  Auxiliary. 

31.  U.S.  Department  of  State. 

32.  Unilever  United  States. 

33.  University  of  South  Carolina,  Byrnes 
Center. 

SUPPORTERS  ' 

34.  Hon.  Charles  E.  Chamberlain. 

35.  Champion  International  Corporation. 

36.  Delphi  Research. 

37.  Forbes  Foundation. 

38.  H.J.  Heinz  Charitable  Trust. 

39.  Home  Federal  Saving  &  Loan  Associa- 
tion. 

40.  Mrs.  Benjamin  P.  James. 

41.  The  Johnson  Poiindation. 

42.  Massachusetts  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company. 

43.  Mobil  Oil  Corporation. 

44.  Hon.  Prank  E.  Moss. 

45.  Panhandle  Eastern  Pipeline  Co. 

46.  Hon.  OtU  Pike. 

47.  The  Prudential  Foundation. 

48.  Hon.  John  J.  Rhodes. 

49.  Sangamon  State  University. 

50.  Florence  &  John  Schumann  Founda- 
tion. 

51.  Hon.  Herbert  Tenzer. 

52.  3M  Corporation. 

53.  Hon.  Andrew  Jackson  Transue. 

54.  United  Technologies. 

55.  U.S.  National  Committee  for  Pacific 
Economic  Cooperation. 

56.  U.S.-Japan  Foundation. 

57.  University  of  Oklahoma  Foundation. 

58.  Mr.  PhUippe  Villers. 

SPONSORS ' 

59.  A.T.  &  T.  Corporation. 

60.  Albion  College. 

61.  AMAX  Foundation. 

62.  American- Israel  Friendship  League. 

63.  American  Brands,  Inc. 

64.  American  Consulting  Engineers  Coun- 
cU. 

65.  American  Family  Life  Assurance  Com- 
pany. 

66.  American  Income  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany. 

67.  American  Institute  of  Certified  Public 
Accountants. 

68.  Hon.  Beryl  Anthony. 

69.  Mrs.  Leslie  C.  Arends. 

70.  Ashland  Oil  Company,  Inc. 

71.  Atlantic  Council  of  the  United  States. 

72.  Hon.  Lamar  Baker. 

73.  Baltimore  Gas  &  Electric  Company. 

74.  Bank  of  America. 

75.  Hon.  Joseph  W.  Barr. 

76.  Hon.  Robert  R.  Barry. 

77.  Battelle  Memorial  Institute. 

78.  Baylor  University. 

79.  Hon.  J.  Glenn  Beall,  Jr. 

80.  Mrs.  J.  Glerm  Beall. 

81.  Hon.  Berkley  BedeU. 

82.  Hon.  Catherine  May  BedeU. 

83.  Beech  Aircraft  Corporation. 

84.  Hon.  Jonathan  B.  Bingham. 

85.  Black  &  Decker  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany. 

86.  Hon.  Iris  P.  Blitch. 

87.  Hon.  J.  Caleb  Boggs. 

88.  Hon.  Albert  H.  Bosch. 

89.  Hon.  Garry  Brown. 

90.  Hon.  Charles  B.  Brownson. 

91.  Mrs.  Charles  B.  Brownson. 

92.  Hon.  James  T.  Broyhill. 

93.  Hon.  Joel  T.  Broyhill. 

94.  Hon.  James  L.  Buckley. 

95.  Hon.  Harry  P.  Byrd,  Jr. 

96.  Hon.  William  T.  CahiU. 

97.  California  Polytechnic  University. 

98.  Hon.  Howard  Cannon. 

99.  Hon.  Prank  Carlson. 

100.  Mrs.  Terry  Carpenter. 


101.  Castle  &  Cooke,  Inc. 

102.  Hon.  Elford  A.  Cederberg. 

103.  Cedar  Hill  Memorial  Park. 

104.  Anonymous  Individual. 

105.  Hon.  James  C.  Cleveland. 

106.  Hon.  and  Mrs.  Jef fery  Cohelan. 

107.  Hon.  W.  Sterling  Cole. 

108.  James  M.  Collins  Foundation. 

109.  Colimibia  College. 

110.  Congressional  Staff  Directory. 

111.  Mr.  Ralph  J.  Cornell. 

112.  Coyne  Chemical  Company. 

113.  Hon.  James  K.  Coyne. 

114.  Hon.  William  C.  Cramer. 

115.  Hon.  Paul  W.  Cronin. 

116.  Charles  E.  Culpeper  Foundation,  Inc. 

117.  Mrs.  Robert  V.  Denney. 

118.  Hon.  John  Dent. 

119.  Ernst  &  Paula  Deutsch  Foundation. 

120.  Distilled  Spirits  Council. 

121.  Hon.  Robert  Dole. 

122.  Mrs.  Francis  Dom. 

123.  Mr.  Ernst  Van  Eeghen. 

124.  Exxon  Company,  U.S.A. 

125.  Hon.  Leonard  Fabstein. 

126.  Federal  National  Mortgage  Associa- 
tion. 

127.  Hon.  Michael  A.  Feighan. 

128.  Finance  Factors  Foundation. 

129.  Ford  Motor  Company  Fund. 

130.  Gerald  R.  Ford  Foundation. 

131.  Hon.  J.  Allen  Frear,  Jr. 

132.  Hon.  Peter  H.B.  Prelinghuysen. 

133.  Hon.  J.W.  Fulbright. 

134.  Hon.  David  H.  GambreU. 

135.  General  Electric  Company. 

136.  General  Electric  Foundation. 

137.  Hon.  Robert  N.  Giaimo. 

138.  Hon.  Robert  A.  Grant. 

139.  Hon.  Gilbert  Gude. 

140.  Gulf  OU  Corporation. 

141.  Hon.  Thomas  M.  Hagedom. 

142.  Mrs.  Audrey  Hagen. 

143.  Hanna  Family  Foundation. 

144.  Hon.  Robert  P.  Hanrahan. 

145.  Hon.  Ralph  R.  Harding. 

146.  Hon.  Porter  Hardy,  Jr. 

147.  Hon.  Oren  E.  Harris. 

148.  Hon.  Thomas  P.  Hartnett. 

149.  Hartwick  College. 

150.  Hon.  Floyd  K.  Haskell. 

151.  Hon.  William  Hathaway. 

152.  Mr.  Yasuhiko  Hayshiyama. 

153.  Hon.  Broolcs  Hays. 

154.  Hon.  A.  Sydney  Herlong,  Jr. 

155.  Hon.  Jeffrey  P.  Hillelson. 

156.  Hope  College. 

157.  Hon.  Roman  L.  Hruska. 

158.  Hughes  Aircraft  Company. 

159.  Hon.  William  L.  Hungate. 

160.  Hon.  A.  Oakley  Hunter. 

161.  Hon.  J.  Edward  Hutchinson. 

162.  Mrs.  J.  Edward  Hutchinson. 
163. 1.  B.  M. 

164.  Institute  of  International  Education. 

165.  International  Harvester. 

166.  International  Union  of  Operating  En- 
gineers. 

167.  Mrs.  Frieda  James. 

168.  Hon.  James  R.  Jones. 

169.  Hon.  William  J.  Keating. 

170.  Hon.  Hasting  Keith. 

171.  Kemper  Educational   &  Charitable 
Fund. 

172.  Mr.  J.C.  Kennedy. 

173.  Hon.  Joe  M.  Kilgore. 

174.  LaGrange  College. 

175.  Representative  Norman  P.  Lent. 

176.  Lincoln  Memorial  Park. 

177.  Hon.  John  V.  Lindsay. 

178.  Hon.  RusseU  B.  Long. 

179.  Hon.  Clare  Booth  Luce. 

180.  Luther  College. 

181.  Hon.  Robert  McClory. 


182.  Hon.  Paul  N.  McCloskey,  Jr. 

183.  Hon.  Gale  W.  McGee. 

184.  McNeese  State  University. 

185.  MMB  Associates. 

186.  Mt.  Vernon  College. 

187.  Hon.  Clark  MacGregor. 

188.  Hon.  James  G.  Martin. 

189.  Matanuska-Susitna  Community  Col- 
lege. 

190.  Hon.  M.  Dawson  Mathis. 

191.  Hon.  Edwin  H.  May,  Jr. 

192.  Mrs.  Adelaide  Bolton  Meister. 

193.  Mrs.  D.  BaUey  Merrill. 

194.  Hon.  Helen  S.  Meyner. 

195.  Miami  University-Ohio. 

196.  Mid- America  Nazarene  College. 

197.  Hon.  Joseph  G.  Minish. 

198.  Hon.  Chester  L.  Mize. 

199.  Hon.  John  S.  Monagan. 

200.  Hon.  Prank  E.  Moss. 

201.  Mr.  Richard  Murphy. 

202.  National  Association  of  Independent 
Insurers. 

203.  National  Education  Association. 

204.  National  Study  Commission  on  Public 
Documents. 

205.  New  York  University. 

206.  Northern  Kentucky  University. 

207.  O'Connor  &  Hannan. 

208.  Mrs.  Alvin  E.  O'Konski. 

209.  Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'NeUl,  Jr. 

210.  Representative  Solomon  P.  Ortiz. 

211.  Pacific  Federal  Savings  Si  Loan  Asso- 
ciation. 

212.  R.T.  Packing  Corp. 

213.  Hon.  Edward  Pattison. 

214.  Hon.  Shirley  N.  Pettis. 

215.  The  Pfizer  Foundation. 

216.  Pioneer  Federal  Savings  &  Loan  Asso- 
ciation. 

217.  Hon.  Bertram  Podell. 

218.  Hon.  Howard  W.  Pollock. 

219.  Hon.  James  M.  Quigley. 

220.  Hon.  Ben  Reifel. 

221.  Relief  Foundation.  Inc. 

222.  Hon.  Henry  S.  Reuss. 

223.  Reynolds  Metals  Company. 

224.  R.J.  Reynolds  Industries,  Inc. 

225.  Hon.  Richardson  Preyer. 

226.  Hon.  J.  Kenneth  Robinson. 

227.  Hon.  John  Robison. 

228.  Hon.  Paul  Rogers. 

229.  Hon.  Fred  B.  Rooney. 

230.  Hon.  John  H.  Rousselot. 

231.  Hon.  William  R.  Roy. 

232.  Hon.  PhUip  E.  Ruppe. 

233.  Salem  College. 

234.  Hon.  Harold  S.  Sawyer. 

235.  Dr.  SchoU  Foundation. 

236.  Hon.  Hugh  Scott. 

237.  Hon.  William  L.  Scott. 

238.  G.  D.  Searle  &  Company. 

239.  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Company. 

240.  Mrs.  Harry  O.  Sheppard. 

241.  Hon.  Carlton  R.  Sickles. 

242.  Siena  College. 

243.  Hon.  Henry  P.  Smith,  III. 

244.  Smith  Kline  Corporation. 

245.  Hon.  Gene  Snyder. 

246.  Sperry  Corporation. 

247.  Hon.  William  L.  Springer. 

248.  St.  Cloud  University. 

249.  Hon.  NeU  Staebler. 

250.  Hon.  Williamson  S.  Stuckey,  Jr. 

251.  Sun  Company,  Inc. 

252.  SUNY-Binghamton  University. 

253.  SUNY-Plattsburgh  University. 

254.  Hon.  Robert  Sweeney. 

255.  Hon.  James  W.  Symington. 

256.  TRW.  Inc. 

257.  Hon.  Robert  Taf t,  Jr. 

258.  Florrie   &    Herbert   Tenzer   Philan- 
thropic Fund. 

259.  Hon.  Lera  Thomsis. 
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360.  Mrs.  Devon  O.  Thompson. 

361.  VS.  Capitol  Historical  Society. 
363.  University  of  Alaska. 

363.  University  of  Arkansas-Monticello. 

364.  Universityof  California-Berkeley. 

365.  University  of  Dayton. 

366.  University  of  Delaware. 

367.  University  of  Mississippi. 

368.  University  of  Utah. 

369.  Representative  Guy  Vander  Jagt 

370.  Hon.  Victor  V.  Veysey. 

371.  Washington  Institute  for  Value  In 
Public  PoUcy. 

373.  Whalley  Charitable  Trust. 

373.  Hon.  O.  William  Whitehurst. 

374.  Hon.  Larry  Winn. 

375.  Hon.  liouis  C.  Wyman. 

376.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Yao. 

377.  Hon.  Ralph  W.  Yarborough. 

378.  Yeshiva  University. 

379.  Hon.  Samuel  H.  Young. 

<  Patrona  have  contributed  at  least  $350,000. 

*  Benefactors  have  contributed  between  $100,000 
andtaSCOOO. 

'Donoia  have  contributed  between  $90,000  and 
1100.000. 

*mtaSt  have  contributed  between  tlO.OOO  and 
$50,000. 

■  Supporters  have  contributed  between  $5,000  and 
$10,000. 

■Sponiors  have  contributed  between  $1,000  and 
$5,000. 

It  is  now  my  sad  duty  to  report  to 
the  Congress  the  list  of  our  deceased 
colleagues  who  have  passed  away  since 
our  report  last  spring:  Gordon  L. 
Allott  of  Colorado;  Robert  R.  Barry  of 
New  York;  Charles  B.  Brownson  of  In- 
diana; Price  Daniel  of  Texas;  Glenn  R. 
Davis  of  Wisconsin;  James  P.S.  Dever- 
eaux  of  Maryland;  James  Domengeaux 
of  Louisiana;  Thaddeus  J.  Dulski  of 
New  York;  Charles  R.  Jonas  of  North 
Carolina;  James  Kee  of  West  Virginia; 
Robert  McClory  Illinois:  James  G. 
O'Hara  of  Michigan;  Ellis  E.  Patterson 
of  California;  Monroe  M.  Redden  of 
North  Carolina;  David  E.  Satterfield 
III  of  Virginia;  Gordon  H.  Scherer  of 
Ohio;  Leonor  K.  Sullivan-Archibald  of 
Missouri:  Stuart  Symington  of  Missou- 
ri, and  Basil  Whltener  of  North  Caroli- 
na. 

I  noticed  in  this  morning's  paper 
that  we  lost  another  of  our  colleagues, 
Kenneth  Roberts  of  Alabama.  I  knew 
him  so  well.  He  passed  away  here  I  be- 
lieve yesterday,  for  which  we  are  very 
sad. 

I  ask  for  a  moment  of  silence  in 
their  memory. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  now  my  pleasure 
to  report  to  you  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois.  Judge  Mikva,  who  is  our 
vice  president,  will  become  president 
the  end  of  next  month  and  lead  the 
association  in  its  20th  year.  He  will 
have  as  his  vice  president  the  able  as- 
sistance of  the  gentleman  from  Arizo- 
na, Mr.  Rhodes. 

Each  year  we  present  a  Distin- 
guished Service  Award.  The  list  itself 
is  a  very  imposing  one,  beginning  in 
1974  with  Gerald  R.  Ford  and  continu- 
ing with  John  W.  McCormack,  Lewis 
Deschler,  Sam  Ervin.  Jr.,  Nelson 
Rockefeller.  George  H.  Mahon.  Clare 
Boothe  Luce.  Edmimd  S.  Muskle. 
Hugh  Scott,  Richard  Boiling,  Jacob  K. 


Javits,  J.  William  Pulbright,  Walter  H. 
Judd,  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr.,  and  John 
J.  Rhodes.  This  year  it  is  my  honor  to 
present  the  1989  Distinguished  Service 
Award  to  our  long-time  colleague, 
Edward  Boland,  who  served  in  this 
body  with  distinction  for  36  years 
from  Massachusetts. 

I  remember  so  well,  if  you  will 
pardon  just  a  little  personal  comment 
here,  when  we  came  together  in  the 
83d  Congress  back  in  1953,  we  had 
some  pretty  good  guys  in  that  Con- 
gress. Tip  O'Neill,  Johnnie  Rhodes, 
Mel  Laird,  and  many  of  us  who  came. 
We  had  a  distinguished  class.  One  of 
the  most  distinguished  was  our  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Ed.  If  you  will  come  up  here  row,  I 
would  like  to  present  you  with  this 
gavel,  but  first,  before  I  do  that,  we 
have  a  book  of  letters  from  many  of 
your  current  and  former  colleagues,  to 
you,  telling  you  how  much  they  think 
of  you.  I  think  they  are  all  pretty 
good. 

Ed,  I  would  like  to  present  this  to 
you  on  behalf  of  the  Former  Members 
of  Congress  Association.  We  appreci- 
ate your  being  here  very  much. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  ever 
since  my  retirement  I  have  moved  to 
the  conservative  side  of  this  aisle,  so 
here  I  am. 

Mr.  Speaker,  former  Members  of 
Congress,  and  present  Members,  I  am 
deeply  touched  to  be  this  year's  Dis- 
tinguished Public  Service  Award 
winner. 

I  want  to  thank  President  Al  Ceder- 
berg,  and  the  officers  and  members  of 
the  Assocation  of  Former  Members  of 
Congress  for  this  great  honor.  The 
recognition  of  one's  peers  in  an  en- 
deavor as  challenging  as  politics  is  par- 
ticularly meaningful,  and  I  am  truly 
appreciative  of  the  good  wishes  that 
go  with  this  award. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  my 
wife,  Mary,  is  with  me  today.  On  many 
occasions  during  my  service  here,  the 
demands  of  family  meant  that  I  had  to 
fly  from  Massachusetts  to  some  event 
in  the  Capitol  alone,  while  Mary 
stayed  at  home  in  Springfield. 

That  we  can  now  come  to  Washing- 
ton together  is  one  of  the  best  "perks" 
of  my  new  status  as  a  former  Member 
of  Congress. 

Two  years  ago,  you  honored  former 
Speaker  Tip  O'Neill  with  the  Distin- 
guished Public  Service  Award.  On  the 
off  chance  that  some  of  the  notoriety 
which  he  enjoys  is  a  byproduct  of  this 
award.  I  have  been  practicing  the  suit- 
case trick  he  does  in  his  new  hotel 
commerical.  I  want  to  be  ready  in  case 
any  casting  agents  call. 

I  spent  36  years  in  this  Chamber, 
and  I  can  tell  you  that  it  feels  good  to 
be  back,  if  only  for  a  day.  There  is  no 
institution  quite  like  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress. The  privilege  of  serving  here  is 
one  of  the  greatest  gifts  the  citizens  of 
our  country  can  bestow. 


To  the  people  of  western  Massachu- 
setts goes  my  gratitude  for  having 
been  permitted  to  represent  them  in 
these  halls  for  so  much  of  my  career 
in  public  life. 

This  Chamber  holds  many  memories 
for  me.  I  do  not  know  the  precise 
number  of  men  and  women  with 
whom  I  served  during  my  tenure,  al- 
though I  imagine  it  was  in  the  thou- 
sands. But  I  do  recall  the  frequent  ex- 
amples of  courage,  idndness,  and  grace 
under  pressure  that  enriched  the  life 
of  this  institution. 

I  recall  as  well  some  of  the  great 
questions  that  were  debated  on  this 
floor  involving:  the  commitment  of 
U.S.  forces  to  hostile  situations  in 
countries  far  from  our  own,  efforts  to 
advance  the  cause  of  civil  rights  and 
human  dignity  in  our  own  Nation,  and 
throughout  the  world,  the  expansion 
of  educational  and  economic  opportu- 
nity, and  the  assurance  of  a  place  for 
the  United  States  in  the  exploration 
of  the  universe.  Those  debates  were 
long  and  arduous,  sometimes  punctu- 
ated by  angry  outbursts  and  heated 
exchanges.  I  can  remember  sometimes 
thinking  to  myself,  when  the  issues 
seemed  particularly  intractable,  and 
Congress  had  tied  itself  into  knots, 
that  these  must  truly  be  the  worst  of 
times. 

But,  with  the  benefit  of  perspective, 
I  believe  that  they  were,  in  many 
ways,  the  best  of  times.  Being  involved 
in  the  making  of  decisions  that  help 
move  this  country  forward,  is  part  of 
the  exhileration  that  often  character- 
izes service  in  the  Congress.  That  exhi- 
leration was,  for  me,  always  matched 
by  a  keen  sense  of  the  scope  of  the  re- 
sponsibility that  we  shouldered.  That 
this  Nation  has,  for  more  than  200 
years,  entrusted  to  a  relatively  small 
number  of  its  citizens  the  job  of  gov- 
erning a  large,  complex,  and  diverse 
society  is  an  act  of  faith  that,  for  me, 
has  always  been  a  source  of  marvel. 

It  is  in  the  shouldering  of  that  re- 
sponsibility that  the  current  Members 
of  Congress  maintain  the  strength  of 
the  tie  that  binds  them,  not  only  to 
their  colleagues  of  today,  but  to  the 
James  Madisons,  Roger  Shermans, 
and  Frederick  Muhlenbergs  of  the 
first  Congress  as  well.  This  is  the 
fonmi  in  which  the  work  of  democracy 
gets  done.  And  it  gets  done  because 
there  exists,  in  this  institution,  a  tradi- 
tion of  men  and  women  of  great  abili- 
ty and  dedication  who  are  willing  to 
come  together,  often  at  considerable 
sacrifice  to  themselves  and  their  fami- 
lies, to  serve  their  country. 

As  Congress  begins  its  third  century, 
I  think  it  is  worth  acluiowledging  that 
it  remains  the  preeminent  legislative 
body  in  the  history  of  the  world.  My 
association  with  it  has  been,  with  the 
exception  of  my  family,  the  single 
most  satisfying  association  in  my  life. 
And  I  would  expect  that  Members  who 
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will  come  here  decades  from  now  will 
feel  much  the  same  way  when  their 
period  of  service  is  complete. 

I  wish  the  current  Members,  and 
those  who  will  follow  them,  the  best  of 
luck  in  their  efforts  to  grapple  with 
those  seemingly  insoluable  problems 
with  which  they  will  be  confronted.  If 
those  of  us  who  no  longer  carry  a 
voting  card  can  ever  be  of  service,  I 
hope  the  Association  of  Former  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  will  be  recognized  as 
an  appropriate  vehicle. 

D  1040 

I  want  to  express  again  my  very  deep 
gratitude  for  this  great  distinguished 
honor  that  has  been  conferred  upon 
me. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  we  adjourn. 

Mr.  PREYER  (presiding).  The  Chair 
again  wishes  to  thank  the  former 
Members  of  the  House  for  their  pres- 
ence here  today,  and  we  thank  our 
particular  honoree,  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts.  He  now  under- 
stands what  a  pancake  feels  like  after 
the  syrup  has  been  poured  over  it,  or 
will  before  the  weekend  is  over. 

Before  terminating  these  proceed- 
ings, the  Chair  would  like  to  invite  any 
former  Members  who  have  not  already 
responded  to  their  rollcall,  to  their 
name,  to  give  their  names  to  the  read- 
ing clerks,  please,  for  inclusion  on  the 
roU. 

The  Chair  thanks  all  of  the  other 
Members,  former  Members,  of  Con- 
gress for  their  presence  here  today,  an 
unusually  fit  looking  group,  undoubt- 
edly coming  from  sufficient  time  spent 
in  the  House  gym. 

We  wish  good  luck  to  all  of  you,  and 
the  Chair  announces  that  the  House 
will  reconvene  at  11  o'clock. 

Accordingly  (at  10  o'clock  and  44 
minutes  a.m.).  the  House  continued  in 
recess  until  11  a.m. 


Department  of  Labor,  the  United 
States  Department  of  Labor  tells  us 
that  young  women  in  school  today  are 
five  times  more  likely  than  young  men 
in  school  today  to  end  up  being  the 
sole  support  of  their  families. 

That  is  a  world  turned  upside  down 
from  when  I  was  in  school. 

Let  me  do  it  one  more  time:  A  young 
woman  is  five  times  more  likely  to  end 
up  being  the  sole  support  of  her 
family  in  this  country  today  than  a 
young  man  in  school  sitting  next  to 
her. 

What  wage  do  most  of  those  women 
make?  They  make  the  minimum  wage; 
two-thirds  of  the  people  making  the 
minimum  wage  are  women  and  they 
are  often  supporting  their  family. 

I  certainly  hope  people  vote  for  the 
minimum  wage  bill  today.  It  is  the 
least  we  can  do  as  we  watch  the  Mi- 
chael Milkens  and  the  greed  follies 
going  on  around  this  country.  The 
least  we  can  do  is  recognize  people 
who  are  at  the  minimum  wage  and 
hardly  making  it  if  they  are  at  all. 
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lege  of  revising  and  extending  their  re- 
marks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AFTER  RECESS 
The     recess     having     expired,     the 
House   was   called   to   order   by   the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  [Mr.  BoniorI  at 
11  o'clock  and  1  minute  a.m. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  recognize  Members  for  1- 
mlnute  speeches. 


TODAY'S    YOUNG    WOMEN    ARE 
FIVE  TIMES  MORE  LIKELY  TO 
END  UP  BEING  SOLE  SUPPORT 
OP  FAMILIES 
(Mrs.  SCHROEDER  asked  and  was 

given  permission  to  address  the  House 

for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 

her  remarks.) 
Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 

think  it  is  very  interesting  that  the 


FAMILY  FARMLAND 
PRESERVATION  ACT 

(Mr.  SCHULZE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tra- 
dition of  family  farming  in  America  is 
being  threatened  by  the  spiraling 
value  of  farmland  in  proximity  to 
urban  areas.  As  the  value  of  land  rises 
with  increased  development,  the  abili- 
ty of  families  to  pass  their  farms  onto 
succeeding  generations  Is  being  elimi- 
nated by  enormous  estate  tax  burdens. 
These  taxes  are  based  on  the  price  the 
land  could  bring  for  development  pur- 
poses, not  its  value  if  retained  in  farm- 
ing. 

Today.  I  am  introducing  the  Family 
Farmland  Preservation  Act.  My  bill 
would  protect  family  farmers  from  in- 
credible estate  tax  burdens  reflecting 
development  value  rather  than  farm- 
ing value.  It  would  not  forgive  the 
estate  tax.  but  allow  farmers  to  post- 
pone payment  and  reduce  the  total 
tax  burden  for  each  5  years  a  farm  re- 
mains in  production  and  is  kept  in  the 
family. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  bill  is  limited  in 
scope  and  presents  an  environmentally 
sound  approach  to  preserving  our 
open  space  and  the  American  family 
farm. 


NORIEGA  STOLE  THE 

ELECTIONS  IN  PANAMA 

(Mr.    GLICKMAN    asked    and    was 

given  permission  to  address  the  House 

for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 

his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  an 
observer  in  the  recent  Panamanian 
elections,  it  is  clear  that  three  things 
came  out  of  those  elections:  No.  1, 
Noriega  stole  the  elections  from  the 
Panamanian  people.  No.  2,  there  is  no 
support  for  him  at  all  by  the  Panama- 
nian people  other  than  his  military 
henchmen.  No.  3, 1  did  not  see  any  evi- 
dence of  anti-Americanism  and  the 
United  States  is  not  viewed  as  a  nega- 
tive force. 

Whatever  the  United  States  does, 
our  obligation  is  to  protect  United 
States  citizens  and  property  including 
the  canal  and  determine  if  the  Pana- 
manian people  need  our  help  to  carry 
on  the  democratic  principles. 

We  should  not  decide  what  is  best 
for  the  Panamanian  people  but  if  we 
are  genuinely  called  upon  for  help,  we 
should  not  be  afraid  to  provide  help 
and  assistance.  There  is  no  question 
that  some  of  Panama's  current  prob- 
lems have  been  caused  by  the  misguid- 
ed United  States  diplomatic  and  mili- 
tary policy  in  recent  years  and  we  do 
not  go  into  this  situation  with  totally 
clean  hands.  But  we  must  be  more 
than  just  neutral  observers  in  dealing 
with  the  abuse  of  power  by  General 
Noriega. 

To  paraphrase  the  Italian  poet. 
Dante:  "The  deepest  place  in  hell  is  re- 
served for  those  who  in  a  period  of 
moral  crisis  claim  neutrality." 

Neutrality  cannot  be  the  basis  of 
United  States  policy  when  the  rights 
of  the  Panamanian  people  are  being 
abused  by  the  dictator  Noriega. 


PRINTING  OF  PROCEEDINGS 

HAD  DURING  THE  RECESS 
Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  proceed- 
ings had  during  the  recess  be  printed 
in  the  Congressional  Record  and  that 
all  Members  and  former  Members  who 
spoke  during  the  recess  have  the  privi- 


GENESEE  RIVER  PROTECTION 
ACT  OF  1989 

(Mr.  PAXON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PAXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
rise  to  introduce  the  Genesee  River 
Protection  Act  of  1989  to  accompany 
legislation  which  my  New  York  col- 
league. Senator  Moynihan.  is  intro- 
ducing in  the  other  body. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
protect  the  scenic  beauty  and  ecologi- 
cal value  of  the  Genesee  River  under 
the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act. 

The  Genesee  River  and  Letchworth 
State  Park  located  in  the  very  heart  of 
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my  31st  Congressional  District  which  I 
am  proud  to  represent. 

Affectionately  known  as  the  "Grand 
Canyon  of  the  East,"  with  cliffs  that 
rise  to  over  600  feet  at  some  points, 
this  gorge  is  where  the  magnificent 
Genesee  River  spans  some  17  miles  as 
it  roars  over  three  major  falls,  one  of 
which  is  more  than  107  feet  high. 

The  historic  Letchworth  State  Park 
encompasses  over  14,000  acres  with 
boundaries  accessed  by  main  entrances 
in  Portageville,  Castile,  and  Perry  in 
Wyoming  County  and  Mount  Morris 
in  Livingston  County  and  hosts  close 
to  1  million  visitors  annually. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  privileged  to 
grow  up  not  far  from  this  environmen- 
tal wonder  and  after  representing  that 
same  area  during  my  6-year  tenure  as 
a  New  York  State  assemblyman,  I  am 
pleased,  extremely  pleased,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, to  have  the  opportunity  to  intro- 
duce this  legislation,  the  Genesee 
River  Protection  Act  of  1989,  that  will 
preserve  this  natural  resource  for 
present  and  future  generations  to 
enjoy. 


us  here  has  contributed  more  to  infla- 
tion than  the  working  poor. 


PAIR  LABOR  STANDARDS 
AMENDMENTS 

(Mr.  KTTiDEE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  KTTiDEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  conference 
report  on  H.R.  2,  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Amendments,  which  raises 
the  minimum  wage  for  the  first  time 
since  1981.  Today,  in  1989.  it  is  about 
time  that  we  provide  a  decent  hourly 
wage  for  the  working  men  and  women 
of  America. 

I  have  always  felt  strongly  that  we 
should  do  everything  possible  to  make 
work  more  financially  attractive  than 
welfare.  By  keeping  the  minimum 
wage  at  $3.35,  we  have  forced  many 
American  workers  to  work  40  hours  a 
week,  and  yet  earn  only  $6,968  per 
year. 

The  minimum  wage  is  established  by 
Congress.  As  a  result,  there  have  been 
no  yearly  increases  for  inflation  and 
the  real  value  of  the  wage  today  has 
gone  down  by  almost  30  percent.  We 
establish  a  variety  of  social  service  and 
employment  programs  here  in  Wash- 
ington, such  as  the  food  stamps  and 
supplemental  security  income  pro- 
grams, and  ensure  that  they  will  re- 
ceive inflationary  increases.  We  do  not 
do  this  for  the  minimum  wage. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  in- 
creasing the  minimum  wage  will  in- 
crease inflation.  The  working  poor  are 
not,  and  never  have  been  the  cause  of 
the  United  States'  huge  debt  burden. 
To  look  at  inflation  and  the  deficit, 
and  conclude  that  the  working  poor 
are  to  blame  is  straining  at  a  gnat 
while  swallowing  a  camel.  Each  one  of 
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ARREST  NORIEGA 

(Mr.  TRAFICANT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Jimmy  Carter  said  that  General  Nor- 
iega is  a  crook.  He  said  that  the  gener- 
al fraudulently  disrupted  the  election 
in  Panama.  Now  we  all  know  that.  But 
Jimmy  Carter  recommended  to  Presi- 
dent Bush  that  he  go  slow.  Now  I  have 
great  respect  for  former  President 
Carter,  but  one  of  the  reasons,  honest- 
ly, that  he  was  not  reelected,  because 
at  times  he  would  Just  simply  go  too 
slow.  We  do  not  need  a  slow  motion 
President.  We  have  a  drug  smuggler 
that  has  been  indicted,  sitting  in 
Panama,  laughing  at  the  United 
States.  We  have  a  $310  billion  defense 
budget  and  we  do  not  fimd  it  to  pro- 
vide money  for  the  neighborhood 
crime  watch.  Now  is  the  time  to  use  it. 

I  recommend  that  President  Bush 
send  the  Marines  to  Panama  and 
arrest  General  Noriega  and  let  the 
world  know  America  has  had  it  with 
drug  smugglers. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
BoNioR).  The  Chair  wishes  to  remind 
all  guests  of  the  Congress  not  to  ex- 
press their  feelings  of  approval  or  dis- 
approval of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Congress,  as  it  is  in  violation  of  the 
rules  of  the  House. 


WHAT  HAPPENED  TO  THE  DIRE 
EMERGENCY  SUPPLEMENTAL? 

(Mr.  CONTE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  day 
when  the  House  has  little  on  its  sched- 
ule, the  uninformed  observer  thinks 
we  have  little  to  do. 

Well,  what  about  the  dire  emergency 
supplemental?  It  has  been  more  than 
2  weeks  since  that  bill,  H.R.  2072,  was 
pulled  from  the  floor. 

It  has  been  more  than  1  month  since 
the  President  officially  sent  up  his  re- 
visions on  April  3,  and  more  like  2 
months  since  we  found  out  what  was 
in  them. 

It  has  been  more  than  4  months 
since  President  Reagan  sent  up  the 
original  supplemental  requests  for  this 
fiscal  year. 

How  can  there  be  a  dire  emergency 
if  we  are  sitting  around  on  our  hands? 

How  long  does  it  take  to  figure  out 
that  the  overwhelming  rejection  of 
the  Foley  amendment  means  that  the 
House  wants  a  lean  and  clean  supple- 
mental? 


How  long  does  it  take  to  cross  out 
the  additional  fimding  for  programs 
that  can  wait  a  month  for  the  regular 
bills? 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  veterans,  our  stu- 
dents, our  forest  rangers,  our  workers 
unemployed  because  of  imfair  foreign 
competition,  the  Soviet  refugees,  the 
southwest  African  peacekeepers,  are 
waiting. 

What  are  we  waiting  for? 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Hallen,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
noimced  that  the  Secretary  inform  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  the 
Senate  is  ready  to  receive  the  manag- 
ers appointed  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  the  purpose  of  exhibit- 
ing articles  of  impeachment  against 
Walter  L.  Nixon,  Jr.,  judge  of  the  U.S. 
District  Court  for  the  Southern  Dis- 
trict of  Mississippi,  agreeably  to  the 
notice  communicated  to  the  Senate, 
and  that  at  the  hour  of  11  a.m.  on 
Thursday,  May  11,  1989,  the  Senate 
will  receive  the  honorable  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, in  order  that  they  may  present 
and  exhibit  the  said  articles  of  im- 
peachment against  the  said  Walter  L. 
Nixon,  Jr..  judge  of  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  Southern  District  of 
Mississippi. 


REMOVAL  OF  NAME  OF  MEMBER 
AS  COSPONSOR  OF  H.R.  1593 

Mr.  HASTERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  name  be 
removed  as  a  cosponsor  of  H.R.  1593. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


UMI 


THREE  THIN  DIMES 

(Mr.  HOYER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again  the  House  will  be  considering 
legislation  to  improve  the  lives  of  the 
8.4  million  working  Americans  who 
live  in  poverty.  The  conference  report 
on  the  minimum  wage  which  the 
House  will  be  taking  up  today,  would 
ensure  that  the  paycheck  America's 
workers  bring  home  will  be  enough  to 
provide  for  the  basic  necessities  of  life. 

Can  America  do  any  less? 

The  minimum  wage  was  designed  to 
be  a  living  wage.  But,  over  the  last  10 
years,  its  purchasing  power  has  been 
allowed  to  decline  to  its  lowest  level 
since  1955.  It  is  no  coincidence  that  as 
the  minimum  wage  has  been  allowed 
to  decline  over  the  past  10  years,  an  in- 
creasing number  of  working  Ameri- 
cans   are    poor    and    an    increasing 
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number    of    working    Americans    are 
homeless. 

Two-thirds  of  the  American  public 
believe  that  the  wage  ought  to  be 
raised.  The  problem,  Mr.  Speaker, 
comes  down  to  this.  Three  thin  dimes. 
That  is  the  difference  between  the 
Congress  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  Thirty  cents.  Three 
thin  dimes  which  will  make  the  differ- 
ence between  a  living  wage  and  pover- 
ty for  millions  of  Americans.  Mr. 
President,  we  are  going  to  pass  this 
conference  report.  I  hope  you  will  not 
veto  it.  Three  thin  dimes  for  the  poor- 
est working  Americans  who  only  want 
to  be  able  to  support  themselves  and 
their  families.  That  is  what  America 
wants  them  to  do.  Let  the  Members 
give  them  an  opportunity. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  GOV- 
ERNMENTWIDE  ETHICS  ACT 
OF  1989 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  Texas  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  honored  and  privileged  by 
the  President  to  introduce  his  ethics 
law  reform  bill,  the  Govemmentwide 
Ethics  Act  of  1989. 

This  bill  is  an  unprecedented  legisla- 
tive opportunity  to  restore  reason  to 
public  debate,  to  reaffirm  common- 
sense  standards  of  public  service,  to  re- 
store some  common  sense  to  govern- 
ment ethics.  For  that  we  need  some 
government  ethics  that  make  sense. 

Citizens  have  a  vested  interest  in  the 
President's  proposal.  It  is  the  hope  of 
citizens  for  easily  understood,  uniform 
standards  that  support  public  officials 
in  their  desire  to  do  the  right  thing. 

Members  of  Congress  also  have  a 
vested  interest  in  the  President's  pro- 
posal. Members  will  recognize  the 
basic  fairness  and  responsiveness  to 
the  unique  constitutional  role  of  Con- 
gress. In  the  broad,  comprehensive  ap- 
proach it  provides  a  starting  point 
that  Congress  could  not  reach  without 
the  commitment  and  the  cooperation 
of  the  President. 

The  alternative,  a  failure  of  this 
Congress  to  address  and  restate  clear, 
simple,  uniform  standards  of  public 
service  is  unacceptable  to  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

To  my  House  colleagues  I  say,  the 
President,  on  behalf  of  the  American 
people,  has  given  Members  the  legisla- 
tive vehicle  we  need.  President  Bush 
has  served  in  this  institution,  the 
House.  He  knows  practices.  He  knows 
that  here  as  nowhere  else  in  govern- 
ment the  people  govern,  and  the 
people  have  spoken. 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  MINIMUM  WAGE 
INCREASE 

(Ms.  PELOSI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks.) 

Ms.  PELOSI.  I  rise  in  support  for 
the  minimimi  wage  bill  today.  Our  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Hoyer],  pointed  out  that  three 
thin  dimes  separate  Members  from  the 
President.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  minimum  wage  bill  and  urge 
the  President  to  sign  it,  because  those 
three  thin  dimes  amount  to  $12  a 
week,  only  $50  a  month,  for  working 
Americans. 

How  can  we  ignore  the  needs  of  the 
working  poor  in  our  country  when  I 
could  stand  here.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
hours  and  read  off  the  list  of  people 
making  over  $1  million  a  year  for  their 
salaries. 
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mind,  did  not  merit  the  terms  "dire  or 
emergency." 

The  need  for  increased  fimding  of 
veterans  health  care,  however,  is  both 
dire  and  urgent.  Veterans  in  Florida 
are  being  denied  the  care  they  have 
earned  because  there  is  simply  not 
enough  money  to  serve  their  needs. 
The  longer  we  deliberate  this,  the 
longer  these  men  and  women  will  go 
without  health  care  that  may  not  be 
available  to  them  in  any  other  setting. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  on  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  to  reach  an 
agreement  that  will  allow  Members  to 
vote  on  needs  that  are  truly  emergen- 
cies. Funding  for  extraneous  programs 
will  only  hold  up  passage  of  legislation 
which  wiU  address  the  health  care 
needs  of  our  Nation's  former  service 
men  and  women.  I  imderstand  that  a 
tentative  agreement  has  been  reached, 
and  I  hope  that  the  committee  has 
recognized  the  need  for  a  package  we 
can  all  vote  for. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  take  the  remain- 
der of  my  1  minute  to  read  as  many  of 
these  as  I  can  who  are  making  over 
$10  million  a  year.  I  am  not  going  to 
use  their  names;  I  would  rather  go 
into  the  numbers  instead. 

No.  1,  over  $40  million  a  year; 

No.  2,  $32,135,000  a  year; 

No.  3,  $21  million  a  year; 

No.  4,  $21  million  a  year, 

No.  5,  $16  million  a  year; 

No.  6,  $14  million  a  year; 

No.  7,  $12,960,000  a  year; 

No.  8,  $11  million  a  year; 

No.  9,  $11.5  million  a  year; 

No.  10,  $11  million  a  year;  and 

No.  11,  $11  million  a  year. 

The  list  goes  on  and  on.  How  can  we 
in  our  society  contend  that  we  have 
any  sense  of  fairness  when  there  is 
even  a  debate  over  the  fact  that 
people  in  our  coimtry  who  work  would 
get  an  increase  of  $12  a  week?  And 
that  is  only  a  small  difference  between 
our  legislation  and  what  the  President 
will  agree  to  sign. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  the  Members, 
please,  let  us  not  allow  this  disparity 
to  continue.  Support  the  minimum 
wage  bill  today. 


NEED  FOR  FUNDS  FOR  VETER- 
ANS HEALTH  CARE  IS  DIRE 
AND  URGENT 

(Mr.  STEARNS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  STEARNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  express  my  deep  concern 
about  funding  for  veterans  programs. 
The  supplemental  appropriations  bill 
which  was  originally  scheduled  for 
floor  consideration  included  additional 
money  for  compensation  and  pensions 
as  well  as  health  care.  Unfortunately, 
it  also  contained  a  lot  of  money  for  a 
host  of  other  programs  which,  in  my 


DeFAZIO  says  OREGON  NEEDS 
ADDITIONAL  JUDGE,  CITES  IN- 
CREASE IN  CRIME,  CASELOADS 

(Mr.  DeFAZIO  asked  SJid  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DeFAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
passed  tough  new  laws.  We  have  ob- 
tained more  law  enforcement  officials. 
We  are  building  more  jail  cells.  Presi- 
dent Bush  says  he  may  declare  a  na- 
tional crime  emergency.  But  all  the 
declarations,  laws,  and  police  in  the 
world  will  not  solve  our  crime  problem 
imless  our  courts  can  prosecute,  con- 
vict, and  sentence  criminals. 

The  Oregon  Department  of  Justice 
says  that  my  State  now  ranks  second 
in  the  Nation  in  the  nvimber  of  Ulegal 
drug  lab  seizures,  third  in  the  number 
of  bank  robberies,  sixth  in  serious 
crime,  and  seventh  in  robberies. 

Our  Federal  courts  are  swamped 
with  cases,  which  leawis  to  delays  in  in- 
dictments, prosecutions,  and  verdicts, 
particularly  in  the  Federal  court  in  my 
district  where  we  are  operating  only 
with  a  magistrate. 

Each  of  Oregon's  Federal  judges  had 
more  than  514  cases  during  1988.  The 
Judicial  Conference  says  that  there 
should  be  no  more  than  400  cases  per 
judge  per  year. 

We  are  arresting  more  criminals,  but 
our  courts  cannot  hear  their  cases. 
Law  enforcement  officials  tell  me 
their  hands  are  tied  until  we  reduce 
the  backlog  in  our  courts.  We  can  talk 
tough  about  fighting  crime  imtU  we 
are  blue  in  the  face,  but  we  will  have 
no  effect  until  we  give  our  courts  the 
judges  they  need  to  put  criminals 
behind  bars. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
lend  me  their  support  in  considering 
and  passing  H.R.  2030,  which  would 
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authorize  a  new  article  III  judge  for 
the  district  of  Oregon. 


THE  TRUE  GAUGE  OP  OUR 
IRRESPONSIBILITY 

(Mr.  PORTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.)      

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Thursday  the  House  passed  a  budget 
resolution  that  technically  pushes  our 
deficit  below  $100  billion  and  meets 
Gramm-Rudman  deficit  reduction  tar- 
gets. But  Gramm-Rudman  calcula- 
tions don't  tell  the  real  story. 

While  we  claim  that  the  deficit  will 
be  only  $100  billion  this  year,  do  you 
know  how  much  our  national  debt  will 
increase  in  fiscal  year  1990?  CBO  pre- 
dicts that  when  you  subtract  the  trust 
fimd  surpluses  and  add  the  cost  of  the 
savings  and  loan  bailout,  the  real  defi- 
cit will  be  $264  billion.  That's  right. 
The  real  deficit,  the  real  addition  to 
o\u  Nation's  indebtedness,  the  amount 
our  kids  will  be  paying  interest  on  all 
their  lives,  is  really  two-and-a-half 
times  what  the  budget  resolution  says 
it  is. 

What  good  is  it  to  craft  a  budget 
agreement  that  produces  a  deficit 
number  that  has  no  relation  to  the 
budget's  impact  on  the  national  debt? 

This  summer,  when  we  are  passing  a 
debt  limit  extension  bill  that  author- 
izes the  Treasury  to  borrow  another 
$300  billion  or  so  to  get  us  through 
fiscal  year  1990,  ask  yourself  how  real 
the  $100  billion  deficit  figure  is. 
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BftlNIMUM  WAGE  PROPOSAL 
DESERVES  MEMBEKS'  SUPPORT 

(Mr.  HOAGLAND  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  HOAGLAND.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  have  been  a  number  of  excellent 
argimients  presented  here  today  in 
favor  of  the  minimum  wage  bill  that  I 
hope  will  pass  this  afternoon.  I  would 
like  to  join  those  and  dwell  on  one  par- 
ticular item  that  particularly  concerns 
me  in  the  proposal  that  will  be  before 
the  House  this  afternoon,  and  that  is 
that  the  compromise  we  have  arrived 
at  here  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives only  restores  86  percent  of  the 
loss  that  has  been  incurred  due  to  in- 
flation and  will  be  incurred  due  to  in- 
flation since  January  1,  1981,  when  we 
last  increased  the  minimum  wage. 

The  administration's  proposal, 
coming  with  the  veto  threat,  would 
only  restore  81  percent  of  the  loss.  I 
think  many  of  us  here  would  like  to 
restore  100  percent  of  the  loss. 

I  know  that  in  my  conservative  part 
of  the  Midwest.  74  percent  of  my  con- 
stituents are  in  favor  of  increasing  the 
minimum  wage  to  the  level  of  at  least 
what  we  have  here.  I  see  no  justifica- 
tion for  a  veto  in  a  situation  where  the 
compromise  we  have  arrived  at  here 


again  only  restores  86  percent  of  the 
loss  over  the  last  9  years. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  conference 
report,  and  I  certainly  urge  the  Presi- 
dent to  sign  the  bill. 


SUPPORT  A  DECENT  MINIMUM 
WAGE 

(Mr.  MINETA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
working  people  of  America  deserve  a 
fair  and  decent  minimum  wage.  For 
too  long,  our  country's  minimum  wage 
level  has  remained  stagnant,  while  the 
continuing  creep  of  inflation  has 
eroded  its  value  and  imdercut  the 
buying  power  of  millions  of  hard  work- 
ing people. 

Today  we  have  the  opportunity  to 
change  that,  a  chance  to  approve  a 
long-overdue  rejuventation  of  our 
basic  wage  standard. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  that  conference  report  on 
raising  the  minimum  wage.  Most  im- 
portantly. I  urge  the  President  to 
listen  to  the  voices  of  millions  of  de- 
serving American  workers,  and  sign 
this  bill.  They  deserve  those  "three 
thin  dimes." 


SUPPORT  URGED  FOR  CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT  ON  FAIR  LABOR 
STANDARDS  ACT 

(Mr.  LEHMAN  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute,  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  today  to  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  show  their  strong  support 
for  the  conference  report  on  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act.  Let  us  show  our 
commitment  to  the  worlcing  men  and 
women  of  America  by  raising  the  mini- 
mum wage.  Let  us  say  today  that  it  is 
simply  no  longer  acceptable  for  a  man 
or  a  woman  in  this  country  to  work  40 
hours  a  week.  52  weeks  a  year,  and 
still  live  in  poverty. 

This  is  a  modest  bill— three  thin 
dimes.  The  administration  claims  that 
those  dimes  would  cause  job  loss  and 
high  inflation— three  dimes  over  3 
years.  If  history  is  our  teacher,  it  is 
well  docimiented  that  raising  the  mini- 
mum wage  will  cause  no  significant  job 
loss  or  inflation. 

Where  is  the  concern  for  what  infla- 
tion has  done  to  people  on  the  mini- 
mum wage?  What  this  bill  does  is  to 
restore  the  purchasing  power  of  a  min- 
imum wage  that  is  so  eroded  that  it 
only  buys  $2.56  of  today's  goods  and 
services. 

There  is  more  to  this  issue  than  just 
numbers.  We  are  talking  about  restor- 
ing basic  fairness  to  the  workplace.  No 
one  in  this  country  should  work  full 


time  and  live  in  poverty.  No  one 
should  work  full  time  and  not  be  able 
to  have  a  roof  over  their  head.  It  is  ri- 
diculous to  think  that  a  head  of  house- 
hold earning  the  minimum  wage  has 
absolutely  no  hope  of  supporting  his 
or  her  family.  In  addition,  it  is  impera- 
tive to  provide  an  incentive  for  people 
to  get  off  public  assistance  and  enter 
the  work  force.  By  raising  the  mini- 
mum wage,  we  can  accomplish  this. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  would 
cut  the  capital  gains  tax  for  the  rich 
today,  but  he  would  veto  this  legisla- 
tion because  of  three  dimes  over  3 
years.  I  say  to  the  Members,  let  us 
draw  a  line  in  the  dirt  and  stand  our 
ground. 


REMEMBERING  THOSE  WHO 
WILL  NOT  GRADUATE  THIS 
SPRING 

(Mr.  PICKETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PICKETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  next  several  weelts,  as  Americans 
triumph  in  the  graduation  of  loved 
ones  from  high  school  and  college,  this 
Nation  needs  to  also  think  for  a 
moment  about  the  young  people  left 
behind,  who,  for  whatever  reason, 
have  either  dropped  out  of  school  or 
didn't  have  the  chance  to  go  in  the 
first  place.  It  is  a  tragedy  that  these 
young  people  will  never  reach  their 
full  potential.  More  alarming,  a  recent 
report  by  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee shows  their  numbers  are  growing. 

This  report,  which  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  read,  singled  out  education 
as,  "perhaps  the  most  prominent  area 
where  our  Nation's  shortcomings 
threaten  to  impose  enormous  long- 
term  costs." 

The  committee  found  that  we  have  a 
dropout  rate  between  40  and  50  per- 
cent for  minority  students  and  that 
some  13  percent  of  all  17-year-old 
Americans  cannot  read,  write,  or 
count.  Many  young  people  are  unable 
to  afford  higher  education.  Tuition  at 
America's  colleges  and  universities  has 
outpaced  family  income  at  a  rate  of  5 
to  1  during  this  decade.  Not  surprising- 
ly, college  enrollment  is  down. 

The  future  of  this  Nation  is  filled 
with  too  many  challenges  and  too 
many  opportimities  to  abandon  so 
many  young  people.  For  their  sake 
and  for  the  sake  of  our  future,  we 
must  do  better. 


a  1130 

ANOTHER  REASON  TO  SUPPORT 
THE  MINIMUM-WAGE  CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT— ITS  IMPACrr  ON 
WOMEN 

(Mr.  SABO  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
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minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SABO.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  Mem- 
bers, I  rise  today  in  support  of  the 
minlmvim-wage  conference  report. 
There  are  many  reasons  to  support  it. 
Let  me  focus  on  one  reason  which  is  a 
little  more  narrow  than  others,  its 
impact  on  young  women,  particularly 
on  young  women  who  are  furthering 
their  education. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  my  observa- 
tion that  there  is  real  distinction  in 
our  society  in  the  wages  that  a  young 
woman  can  earn  in  comparison  to  a 
young  man.  A  young  woman  who  is 
trying  to  earn  money  to  go  on  to  col- 
lege or  to  earn  a  few  dollars  while  she 
is  in  school  sxif  f  ers  immensely  because 
of  our  wage  inequity.  This  bill  will 
help  that. 

Mr.  President,  as  part  of  a  kinder, 
gentler  society,  please  sign  this  very 
modest  increase  in  the  minimum  wage 
bill. 


Mr.  Speaker,  we  should  pass,  and  the 
President  should  sign,  the  minimimi 
wage  bill  later  today. 


Is  this  the  Bush  full  employment 
program? 


THE  HISTORY  OF  THE 
MINIMUM- WAGE  DEBATE 

(Mr.  NAGLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  NAGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  the  minimum 
wage. 

I  sometimes  think  on  occasion  the 
debate  that  we  have  on  the  floor  of 
this  House  actually  comes  out  of  the 
history  of  the  walls  around  us,  that 
what  is  said  today  has  actually  been 
said  on  many  occasions  before,  and 
specifically  with  the  minimum  wage  it 
is  true.  We  hear  dire  processes  again, 
as  we  did  when  the  thing  was  first  es- 
tablished, that  great  gloom  and  doom 
wUl  happen  to  the  covmtryside  if  we 
enact  the  minimum  wage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  part  of  my  prepara- 
tion today  I  went  back  and  looked  to 
see  what  the  original  debate  on  the 
minimum  wage  said  about  it,  and  I  was 
struck  with  the  similarity  of  then  and 
today.  On  December  14,  1937,  for  ex- 
ample, one  Member  rose  in  this  body 
and  probably  stood  in  the  place  I  now 
stand,  and  that  Member  predicted  the 
establishment  of  a  minimiim  wage  rate 
of  40  cents  an  hour  would  replace  our 
constitutional  form  of  democracy  with 
a  despotic  form  of  government,  estab- 
lish a  dominion  over  industry  by  labor, 
and  drain  our  countryside  of  farm- 
workers who  would  surely  flock  to  the 
cities  for  such  high  wages. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  did  not  happen  then, 
and  it  will  not  happen  today.  We 
should  not  be  misled  by  those  who 
oppose  decency  for  the  American 
working  people  by  giving  them  a 
decent  wage.  It  has  worked  in  this 
country  for  50  years,  and  it  will  work 
again. 


PRESIDENT  BUSH— THE  BIGGEST 
OBSTACLE  TO  ENACTMENT  OF 
A  DECENT  MINIMUM  WAGE 

(Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  rise  in  support  of  the  conference 
report  on  H.R.  2,  legislation  to  raise 
the  minimimi  wage  to  $4.55  by  Octo- 
ber 1991. 

This  bill  is  solidly  within  a  50-year- 
old  tradition  in  the  United  States,  a 
tradition  that  holds  that  Americans 
who  work  should  not  be  poor.  The 
minimum  wage  Is  a  social  compact  ini- 
tiated by  FDR  in  the  New  Deal  that 
says  to  every  American:  If  you  work 
full  time,  year  roimd,  you  will  be  able 
to  support  a  small  family  without 
resort  to  welfare. 

That  tradition  and  that  social  com- 
pact are  threatened  today.  At  today's 
minimum  wage  of  $3.35  an  hour,  no 
one  can  support  a  family.  The  poverty 
line  of  1989  is  $11,130  for  a  family  of 
three.  Full-time,  year-round  earnings 
at  today's  minimum  wage  are  only 
$6,968— far  below  that  poverty  line. 

President  Bush  is  the  biggest  obsta- 
cle to  enactment  of  a  decent  minimum 
wage.  He  wants  to  raise  the  minimum, 
he  says,  but  not  so  high  that  it  would 
lift  a  working  family  out  of  poverty. 

In  George  Bush's  version  of  a  kinder 
and  gentler  America,  the  minimum 
wage  would  be— as  he  puts  it— "not  a 
penny  more"  than  $4.25  an  hour,  and 
the  three  $0.30  increases  to  get  it 
there  would  be  phased  in  over  3  years. 
By  the  time  the  $4.25  figure  took 
effect  in  1992  it  would  fall  dismally 
short  of  a  living  wage:  $8,856  would  be 
more  than  $4,000  below  the  estimated 
1992  poverty  line  of  $12,890  for  a 
family  of  three. 

President  Bush's  position  on  the 
minimum  wage  has  to  be  viewed  in  the 
light  of  his  position  of  the  capital 
gains  tax.  To  understand  his  view  of 
fairness  and  economic  justice,  you 
have  to  contrast  his  treatment  of  the 
working  poor  with  his  treatment  of 
the  investing  rich. 

President  Bush's  capital  gains  tax 
proposal  would  give  the  wealthiest  1 
percent  of  American  taxpayers,  those 
earning  more  than  $225,000  a  year,  an 
average  tax  cut  of  $19,800— more  than 
twice  the  entire  annual  income  a 
worker  would  earn  imder  the  Bush 

minimum  wage  proposal. 

The  working  poor  would  get  "not  a 
permy  more"  than  69  percent  of  a  pov- 
erty level  income.  The  wealthiest  of 
the  wealthy  would  get  tax  breaks  big 
enough  to  hire  two  minimum  wage 
workers  each  to  take  care  of  their  gar- 
dens or  to  do  their  laimdry. 


AT  LEAST  THE  REPUBLICANS 
ARE  EMBARRASSED  ABOUT 
THEIR  POSITION 

(Mr.  FRANK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  people 
sometimes  ask  if  there  are  differences 
left  between  the  parties.  Today  my 
colleagues  see  very  graphically  that 
there  are. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  been  an  ab- 
sence of  Republican  participation  this 
morning.  I  will  give  them  credit  for 
the  fact  that  they  are  somewhat  em- 
barrassed about  the  position  they  have 
to  defend  because  it  is  a  position  that 
begrudges  hard-working  people  a 
chance  to  earn  a  barely  minimum 
wage.  The  President  has  apparently 
imposed  on  them  the  discipline  that 
says,  "Don't  you  dare  vote  that  the 
poorest  people  in  this  society  ought  to 
make  more  than  $4.25  an  hour,"  an 
amount  that  everyone,  including  the 
President,  understands  is  wholly  inad- 
equate to  support  a  family. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  position  the  admin- 
istration is  urging  on  its  RepublicJin 
followers  is,  "Don't  let  the  poorest 
people  in  this  society,  those  most  dis- 
advantaged by  inadequate  education, 
by  the  ravages  of  discrimination,  by 
other  problems  that  they  have  en- 
countered, don't  let  them  make  more 
than  4.25  an  hour  as  a  matter  of  na- 
tional policy." 

That  seems  to  me  a  tragic  situation, 
and,  as  I  said,  I  acknowledge  the  fact 
that  my  colleagues  on  the  other  side 
are  at  least  embarrassed  about  that 
position  not  to  take  the  opportimity  to 
articulate  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  $4.55  that  we  are 
voting  is  also  inadequate.  Unfortunate- 
ly it  is  probably  the  best  we  can  do  in 
this  situation.  We  have  an  economy 
that  has  worked  well.  We  have  pros- 
perity that  benefits  most  of  us.  It 
would  be  wholly  unfortunate  if  the 
great  majority  of  us  who  are  doing 
better  than  we  have  been  begrudge 
the  poorest  and  the  weakest  among  us 
the  chance  to  earn  a  little  bit  more  of 
a  pittance  than  they  have  been  earn- 
ing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  the  conference 
report  is  passed  overwhelmingly. 


UNITED  STATES-MEXICO  DEBT 
FOR  DEVELOPMENT  PLAN 

(Mr.  BATES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  con- 
cern has  arisen  in  recent  years  about 
the  magnitude  of  Mexico's  external 
debt  to  the  United  States.  Both  the 
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Baker  plan  and  the  Brady  plan  have 
addressed  Mexico's  debt  problem  by 
encouraging  banks  to  refinance  the 
commercial  debt  owed  to  them  by 
Mexico.  At  the  same  time,  we  have 
seen  numerous  deficiencies  along  the 
United  States-Mexico  border,  involv- 
ing issues  including  public  works,  poor 
health  services,  and  serious  environ- 
mental problems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  our  Gov- 
ernment must  demonstrate  true  lead- 
ership in  the  effort  to  relieve  the 
Mexican  debt,  while  assisting  border 
development.  Mexico  currently  owes 
$2  billion  dollars  to  our  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. I  will  introduce  legislation  in 
the  near  future  which  establishes  a 
debt  for  development  plan,  in  which 
our  Government  will  exchange  Mexi- 
can debt  dollars  for  development 
projects  along  the  United  States- 
Mexico  border.  Through  this  plan,  re- 
gional banks  will  finance  essential 
projects  to  our  border. 

By  initiating  a  debt  for  development 
plan  with  Mexico,  our  Government 
will  take  the  first  step  in  its  commit- 
ment to  assist  our  neighbor  and  create 
the  North  American  alliance. 


women.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  conference  agreement  on 
H.R.  2. 
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SUPPORT  CONFERENCE 
AGREEMENT  ON  H.R.  2 

(Mr.  MARTINEZ  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.)    

Mr.  MARTINEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  in 
Congress  have  extended  our  hand  to 
the  administration  by  compromising 
on  the  training  wage,  which  should  ac- 
tually be  called  the  sub-sub  minimum 
wage,  since  the  current  minimum  wage 
itself  is  sub-minimuma  to  what  a  family 
actually  needs  to  survive.  I  have  noth- 
ing against  a  training  wage  that  pro- 
vides people  with  decent  wages  and 
long-term  employment.  But  I  do  not 
believe  that  it  takes  anyone  60  days  to 
leam  how  to  make  a  bed,  sweep  a  floor 
or  flip  burgers— that  is  what  this  train- 
ing wage  really  is. 

Mr.  Bush  says  that  he  will  veto  any 
legislation  with  a  minimum  wage 
above  $4.25  an  hoiu*.  Our  bill  man- 
dates 30  more  cents  for  workers.  Will 
this  be  overly  burdensome  to  industry? 
No! 

The  State  of  California  unilaterally 
mandated  a  minimum  wage  90  cents 
higher  than  the  current  Federal  mini- 
miun  wage.  No  jobs  have  been  lost  in 
my  State  as  a  result  of  this  action. 
Indeed,  California's  economy  contin- 
ues to  boom. 

In  short,  what  we  are  talking  about 
is  a  difference  of  30  cents.  It  is  the 
least  we  can  do. 

I  am  not  happy  with  the  compro- 
mises we  have  been  compelled  to  make 
as  a  result  of  the  administration's  in- 
transigence. But  we  must  at  least  do 
this  much  for  our  working  men  and 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  2, 
FAIR  LABOR  STANDARDS 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1989 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call 
up  the  conference  report  on  the  bill 
(H.R.  2)  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  restore  the 
minimum  wage  to  a  fair  and  equitable 
rate,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  biU. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  the  conference  report 
is  considered  as  having  been  read. 

(For  conference  report  and  state- 
ment, see  proceedings  of  the  House  of 
May  8,  1989.) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Haw- 
kins! will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  GooDLiNG]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Hawkins]. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  the  conference  report  on  H.R.  2.  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of 
1989. 

This  conference  report  represents  a 
good  faith  attempt  to  offer  a  reasona- 
ble, yet  meaningful  adjustment  in  the 
Federal  minimum  wage. 

While  this  measure  is  less  than  what 
we  had  originally  hoped  for,  it  is  an  es- 
sential step  toward  ensuring  a  fair  and 
livable  wage  for  the  lowest  paid  work- 
ers. 

I  am  disappointed  by  the  President's 
threat  of  a  veto.  Congress  has  compro- 
mised enough  on  this  bill.  When  we 
started  this  process  2  years  ago.  we 
proposed  what  I  considered  a  very  con- 
servative increase,  to  $4.65.  over  3 
years. 

Now,  we  have  moved  lower  and 
added  other  provisions  to  satisfy  ad- 
ministration and  business  demands. 
The  I>resident  should  sign  this  bill.  If 
he  wants  to  flex  his  muscle  with  a 
veto,  do  not  pick  on  the  lowest  paid 
workers  in  society. 

The  real  value  of  the  minimum  wage 
has  declined  by  almost  40  percent 
since  1981.  In  order  to  maintain  its 
former  purchasing  power,  the  mini- 
mum should  be  at  $4.57  per  hour 
today. 

We  have  offered  an  olive  branch  to 
the  President  by  including  a  60-day. 
limited  training  wage,  which  goes 
against  the  very  grain  of  the  concept 
of  Federal  labor  standards  in  the  first 
place.  This  was  a  huge  concession. 
Why  should  we  legislate  a  poverty 
wage  or  legitimize  a  training  wage  that 
encourages  exploitation  and  cutthroat 
competition? 


The  real  opposition  to  Fair  Labor 
Standards  is  not  the  President,  but  a 
small  group  of  selfish  business  inter- 
ests, who  are  willing  to  spend  millions 
of  dollars  on  phony  studies  and  care- 
fully orchestrated  editorial  and  ad 
campaigns. 

Their  arguments  today  are  recycled 
versions  of  those  used  each  time  we 
have  legislated  an  increased  since  the 
original  Fair  Labor  Standard  Act  of 
1938.  Then  they  said  a  minimum  wage 
of  25  cents  would  create  unemploy- 
ment, result  in  millions  of  business 
failures,  and  increase  inflation.  Empir- 
ical evidence  proved  them  wrong  then, 
and  continues  to  prove  such  misinfor- 
mation inaccurate  now. 

To  believe  their  prophecy  of  disaster 
and  claim  of  leadership  of  the  poor, 
disadvantaged  masses,  is  to  believe  in 
the  absurd.  In  their  rhetoric,  they  are 
the  saviors  of  the  low-skilled,  the  mi- 
norities, the  young,  who  will  face  as- 
tronomical Job  losses  if  their  compas- 
sionate employers,  who  hire  them  at 
subminimal  levels  of  decency,  are  re- 
quired to  pay  a  fair,  living  wage. 

To  accept  this  foolishness  is  to 
accept  these  selfish  interests  as  the 
anointed  biblical  apostles,  designated 
"to  bring  good  news  to  the  poor,  to 
heal  the  broken-hearted  ...  to  pro- 
claim liberty  to  captives,  new  sight  to 
the  blind,  and  to  set  the  down-trodden 
free."  (St.  Luke,  chapter  4,  18th  verse). 

If  you  believe  the  opposition's  main 
concern  is  the  welfare  of  minimum 
wage  workers,  then  you  must  believe 
in  the  Tooth  Fairy,  the  Easter  Bunny 
and  that  Peter  Pan  never  grows  up. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  put  aside  the 
grandstanding,  and  don't  let  the  oppo- 
nents' exaggerated,  unsubstantiated 
accusations  of  economic  armageddon 
dissuade  you  from  improving  the  eco- 
nomic conditions  of  the  least  advan- 
taged among  us.  History  shows  that  an 
increase  in  the  minimum  wage  is  good 
for  low-wage  workers,  good  for  busi- 
ness, good  for  our  entire  economy  and 
in  practice  results  in  more  Jobs,  not 
less. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
very  modest  and  reasonable  offer  by 
voting  in  favor  of  the  conference 
report  on  H.R.  2. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  this  week  we 
brought  to  the  floor  of  the  House  the 
Vocational  Education  bill.  It  was  built 
on  compromise  and  cooperation,  but 
today  we  are  being  asked  to  adopt  a 
conference  report  on  the  minimum 
wage,  and  regrettably,  this  is  strictly  a 
product  of  bipartisan  politics. 
Throughout  the  minimum  wage 
debate  and,  yes,  again  this  morning,  I 
have  heard  the  President  criticized  for 
not  compromising,  for  sending  an  ulti- 
matum to  the  Hill. 
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Well,  let  me  tell  you,  folks,  you 
heard  about  three  thin  dimes  awhile 
ago,  that  we  are  only  three  thin  dimes 
apart.  The  President  came  nine  thick 
dimes  to  meet  the  majority  side,  nine 
thick  dimes. 

Do  not  tell  me  that  the  President 
did  not  compromise.  Nine  thick  dimes 
is  a  long  way  from  three  thin  dimes. 
Let  me  tell  you,  those  three  thin  dimes 
are  surely  on  thin  ice. 

Just  once,  let  us  be  honest  and  talk 
about  who  has  really  been  willing  to 
compromise  and  who  has  not. 

D  1150 

There  was  no  compromise  on  the 
part  of  the  majority  with  H.R.  2.  It 
was  streamrolled  through  the  commit- 
tee, the  House  floor,  marked  up,  sub- 
committee, full  committee,  brought  to 
the  House  In  a  3-week  period,  and  then 
we  had  the  Ridge-Robinson  substitute, 
so-called.  Do  not  teU  me  that  that  is  a 
compromise,  because  that  is  about  as 
phony  as  a  $7  bill,  and  all  of  the  Mem- 
bers know  that,  that  it  was  brought 
here  simply  because  they  realized  they 
did  not  have  the  votes  to  go  with  H.R. 
2  as  it  came  from  the  committee. 

When  we  went  to  conference,  was 
there  compromise?   Of  course  there 


not  a  soul.  There  is  not  a  soul  out 
there  who  has  not  had  60  days  of  em- 
ployment somewhere,  and  so  we  have 
eliminated  them.  It  prohibits  the  per- 
centage of  employment  hours  that  can 
be  spent  on  training  from  exceeding  25 
percent.  It  suggests  that  the  training 
period  be  at  least  30  days,  but  above 
all,  it  excludes  agricultural  employees, 
and  then  as  I  said,  it  excludes  anyone 
who  has  a  cumulative  work  period  of 
60  days,  not  with  any  one  employer  or 
anything  of  that  nature,  just  any  em- 
ployment for  60  days. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  must  be  the  part 
of  this  conference  report  that  the 
other  side  is  talking  about  when  they 
talk  about  a  compromise.  That  must 
be  the  only  thing  that  I  can  find,  and 
that  compromise.  Members,  I  hate  to 
keep  saying  it,  is  about  as  phony  as 
they  come. 

We  have  not  had  a  minimum  wage 
increase  from  1981  to  1988.  I  have 
heard  that  over  and  over  again.  We 
are  for  one,  but  let  me  tell  the  Mem- 
bers that  during  that  time  we  went 
from  600,000  people,  heads  of  house- 
holds, working  at  minimum  wage  in 
poverty,  down  to  300,000.  We  did  not 
do  anything  during  that  period  in  rela- 
tionship to  minimum  wage,  and  we 


was  no  compromise.  There  might  have    went  the  right  direction.  We  are  now 


been  a  little  out  in  the  hall  between 
the  majority  of  the  one  body  and  the 
majority  of  the  other  body,  but  I  will 
guarantee  that  there  was  not  any  com- 
promise in  relationship  to  what  the 
President  was  interested  in  and  what 
the  majority  wanted.  The  only  com- 
promise, as  I  said,  was  made  between 
the  same  party  members  from  the 
House  and  the  other  body  out  in  the 
hall,  and  that  was  not  much  compro- 
mise either. 

Let  me  now  talk  a  little  about  this 
training  provision.  I  have  been  hearing 
about  this  magnificent  60-day  training 


going  to  try  to  do  something  about  it 
and  see  whether  we  can  go  the  rest  of 
the  way. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  time  to 
stop  engaging  in  partisan  politics.  The 
longer  workers  are  deprived  of  a  wage 
increase,  the  more  likely  it  is  that  that 
wage  increase  will  not  come  about,  and 
if  we  are  going  to  just  have  this  parti- 
san rhetoric  that  we  have  seen  and 
this  noncompromising  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  majority,  then  nothing  will 
happen. 

They  know  it  will  be  vetoed,  I  know 
it  will  be  vetoed;  they  know  it  will  be 


provision.  Come  on,  folks,  people  can  sustained.  I  know  it  will  be  sustamed. 

read-  people  can  understand.  There  is  So  let  us  get  on  with  the  busmess  of 

no  eb-day  training  provision  in  the  bUl  passing  a  minimiun  wage  increase  as  a 

that  we  have  before  us  today.  Who  is  compromise    where    one    person    has 


the  critics  of  the  minimum  wage,  first 
among  them  President  Bush. 

As  a  longtime  supporter  of  a  raise  in 
the  minimum  wage  I  welcome  the  new 
President's  willingness  to  support  an 
increase.  After  8  years  of  silence  and 
stonewalling  from  the  White  House  I 
had  hoped  that  with  a  new  administra- 
tion this  important  issue  would  finally 
be  resolved.  I  believe  many  of  my  col- 
leagues were  also  encouraged  by  the 
promise  of  cooperation.  Unfortunate- 
ly, although  our  committee  and  the 
majority  in  both  the  House  and 
Senate  have  compromised,  we  are  dis- 
appointed that  since  that  action  we 
have  not  heard  from  the  President  nor 
has  he  offered  leadership  on  this 
issue. 

Yes,  Mr.  Bush  has  proposed  a  mini- 
mum wage  increase,  and,  yes,  that  is 
certainly  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
But  there  is  one  thing  on  which  we 
can  all  agree,  no  legislative  proposal  is 
perfect  from  the  outset,  including  the 
President's.  The  legislative  process  is 
one  that  requires  give  and  take.  De- 
mocracy survives  because  we  work  out 
our  differences  instead  of  fighting 
over  them.  The  President,  however, 
adamantly  refused  to  talk  of  compro- 
mise, he  has  said  "take  it  or  leave  it" 
to  the  Congress  and  then  turned  his 
back  on  the  process  and  our  compro- 
mise. 

This  legislation  which  passed  by 
both  Hoiises  of  Congress  by  a  biparti- 
san majority  takes  into  consideration 
the  concerns  of  many  different  Mem- 
bers. In  our  bill  we  have  included  a 
training  wage,  an  issue  that  still  trou- 
bles many  of  the  Members  from  this 
side  of  the  aisle.  We  have  increased 
the  tip  credit,  the  small  business  ex- 
emption, and  we  have  lowered  the  rate 
of  increase  from  our  committee  bill. 
Democrats  and  Republicans  have 
worked  together  to  write  this  legisla- 
tion in  the  hopes  of  accommodating 
many  different  points  of  view.  Yet 
even  with  aU  this  work,  the  President 


trying  to  kid  who?  Sixty  days?  First  of    come  nine  thick  dimes  to  the  other    hasnot  responded  to  our  efforts. 
aJl.  if  onrworked  60  days  for  some-    side's   three   phony   thin   dimes,   and       On  TV  and  m  the  newspapers  ^ 


body,  maybe  500  different  employees, 
they  are  not  included  in  the  first 
place.  One  could  work  20  minutes  for 
one  employer,  a  quarter  of  a  day  for 
another.  2  days  for  somebody  else,  and 
eventually  they  have  60  days  and  so 
they  are  not  in  any  training  wage 
whatsoever,  but.  boy,  have  they  really 
been  trained;  they  have  jumped  all 


On  TV  and  in  the  newspapers  we  see 
this  conflict  presented  as  a  major  test 
of  political  will.  The  commentators 
often  ask  who  will  win  in  the  end. 
What  so  many  people  do  not  under- 
stand is  that  there  will  be  few  winners 
in  this  battle.  The  political  benefits  of 


then  we  can  get  on  to  the  real  business 
that  we  need  to  do  such  as  job  train- 
ing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  \irge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  against  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of    this  fight  will  be  fleeting.  Unfortu- 
my  time.  nately,  the  most  lasting  effect  that 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield    this  battle  wiU  have  will  be  upon  the 

OTcr  the"place  to"get"their'60  days.  It    such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the    millions  of  people  who  make  up  Amer- 
sounds  like  40  quarters  in  Social  Secu-    distinguished   chairman   of   the   Sub-    ica's  working  poor 
rity— 80  days.  So  there  is  no  60-day    committee  on  Labor  Standards  of  the 
training  wage  at  all.  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

I  wiU  be  the  first  to  admit  that  the    the    gentleman    from    Pennsylvania 
one  that  I  presented  can  use  some    [Mr.  Murphy]. 
fine-tuning.  I  will  admit  that.  But  let       Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  T^se 


It  will  be  these  people  who  will  be 
asked  to  go  on  working  and  sacrificing 
every  day.  For  the  ninth  year  in  a  row 
the  message  to  them  is,  "Don't  expect 
to   see   any   more    relief   or   greater 


us  not  try  to  convince  the  public  that  today  in  support  of  the  conference  reward  for  your  efforts^  Once  again 

Somehow  oV  other  we  put  a  60-day  report  on  H.R.  2.  This  report  repre-  these  people  wUl  have  been  victims  of 

t^S^  wage  in  here  when  we  know  sents  an  honest  effort  to  help  our  partisan  posturing.  There  may  be  no 

vSvweU  there  is  not.  Who  out  there  lowest  paid  wage  earners  as  weU  as  to  relief  this  year  because  Washmgton  is 

would  fit  in  that  category?  There  is  accommodate  the  concerns  of  many  of  too  occupied  with  busmess  as  usual. 
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Four  million  American  workers, 
many  of  them  Just  barely  getting  by, 
are  waiting  for  an  answer.  We  must 
not  let  this  opportunity  pass. 

I  personally  hope  the  President  will 
favorably  review  what  we  have  forged 
after  a  4-year  effort  and  find  the  com- 
passion and  wisdom  to  join  in  our 
effort  to  increase  the  minimum  wage 
from  $3.35  an  hour  to  $3.85  this  Octo- 
ber and  to  $4.25  in  October  1990  and  a 
final  step  to  $4.55  on  October  1. 1991. 1 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
adoption  of  this  conference  report. 

Mr.  GOODIilNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Armet]. 

D  1200 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  at 
the  beginning  stages  of  a  debate  that 
Is  probably  not  going  to  be  a  very  fiui 
debate.  Those  Members  of  our  body 
who  propose  increasing  the  minimum 
wage,  despite  the  fact  that  it  will  de- 
stroy Jobs  across  the  Nation,  and  legis- 
late away  the  right  of  the  working 
poor  to  remain  working,  are  going  to 
argue  that  compassion  is  on  their  side 
of  the  argument.  That  is  not  correct. 
Bdr.  Speaker,  compassion  without  im- 
derstanding  is  cruel  and  mean-spirited, 
and  the  only  compassion  that  is 
behind  this  proposal  to  destroy  the 
right  to  work  for  the  working  poor  is  a 
compassion  with  its  eyes  closed  to  the 
fact  of  the  matter,  and  that  has  been 
the  manner  in  which  we  have  ap- 
proached this  process  from  start  to 
finish. 

It  will  be  said  that  they  offered  to 
compromise  and  others  did  not,  and 
that  is  also  not  true.  The  President 
has  offered  a  compromise  with  nine 
fat  dimes  in  it,  and  the  President's 
offer  has  been  rejected  out  of  hand. 

It  will  be  said  that  we  do  not  have  a 
more  compassionate  alternative,  and 
that  is  not  true.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is  a  compassionate  policy 
would  leave  the  working  poor  on  the 
Job,  free  to  reach  for  more  and  better 
work  in  their  life,  and  support  them 
with  increased  income  by  which  they 
can  feed  and  care  for  their  children, 
by  which  they  might  be  able  to  reach 
for  their  tuition  and  their  training. 
That  is  not  what  we  are  going  to  vote 
on  here  today. 

I  am  going  to  ask  my  colleagues  in 
this  House,  who  wlU  be  thoughtful 
and  who  will  care  for  the  rights  of  the 
working  men  and  women  of  America, 
to  vote  no  on  this  proposal  today.  Save 
those  Jobs,  give  those  folks  a  chance  to 
get  started  in  the  world  of  work.  Then 
when  the  President  vetoes  this  out- 
landish proposal.  I  am  going  to  ask  my 
colleagues  to  come  back  and  sustain 
that  veto,  and  then  Join  with  the 
President  in  demanding  that  this  Con- 
gress entertain  a  serious  consideration 
of  a  proposal  like  that  offered  by  our 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Bfr.  Petri]. 


When  we  are  told,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
it  is  not  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  our 
committee,  let  us  respond  by  saying 
the  working  men  and  women  of  Amer- 
ica that  voted  us  into  office  did  not 
vote  us  to  a  committee,  they  voted  us 
to  look  at  every  dimension  of  public 
policy  that  will  have  an  effect  on  their 
life. 

This  is  the  wrong  bill  to  bring  to  the 
floor,  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  a  bill  that  is 
cruel  and  mean-spirited  precisely  to 
the  working  poor. 

Who  will  benefit?  Union  wage  nego- 
tiators will  stand  on  the  dead,  beaten, 
battered  bodies  of  those  poor,  abused, 
unskilled,  untrained  working  men  and 
women  of  America. 

Vote  no. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Ridge]. 

Mr.  RIDGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  conference  report  on 
H.R.  2. 

I  do  so  with  some  reservation.  Not 
because  I  do  not  believe  that  a  mini- 
mum wage  of  $4.55  by  1991  with  a 
new,  60-day,  new  hire  wage  is  fair.  I 
believe  it  is  fair  and  Justified.  It  simply 
restores  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
minimum  wage  and  it  takes  an  historic 
step  in  providing  a  new  hire  wage  for 
this  first  time. 

My  reservation,  therefore,  is  not 
over  the  substance  of  the  conference 
report  but  over  the  breakdown  in  the 
usual  negotiating  process  between  the 
executive  and  legislative  branch. 

First,  I  want  to  applaud  and  thank 
President  Bush  for  taking  the  first 
bold  step  in  this  process.  He  put  for- 
ward a  plan  for  a  90-cent  increase  over 
3  years  and  rejecting  appeals  to  battle 
any  increase.  He  offered  this  initiative 
over  the  opposition  of  many  within  his 
own  party— many  who  didn't  even 
want  to  discuss  minimum  wage,  let 
alone  increase  it.  With  his  proposal, 
the  President  demonstrated  his  com- 
passion and  his  sense  of  fairness. 
Second,  I  want  to  acknowledge  the 
willingness  of  many  in  this  Chamber 
to  reduce  their  goals,  $5.05,  $4.65  what 
have  you,  and  to  provide,  for  the  first 
time,  a  new  hire  wage  which  has  been 
an  anathema  to  many.  Unfortunately, 
the  other  Chamber  did  nothing  to  con- 
tribute to  this  process.  By  virtually 
passing  the  House  bill,  no  opportunity 
was  created  for  a  grand  compromise 
and  politics  reigns  over  policy. 

My  colleagues,  I  still  believe,  howev- 
er, that  this  Chamber  took  a  valid  first 
step  toward  such  a  bipartisan  compro- 
mise by  reducing  the  wage  increase  by 
10  cents,  or  25  percent  of  the  differ- 
ence, by  providing  for  the  first-time 
ever  new  hire  wage  and  by  increasing 
and  expanding  the  small  business  ex- 
emption. 

Unfortunately,  the  stalemate  we 
sought  to  break  continues.  No  negotia- 
tors were  appointed,  no  negotiations 
took  place.  The  administration's  offer 


was  said  to  be  their  final  offer.  My 
friends,  we  don't  treat  our  worst  en- 
emies this  way.  We  do  not  refuse  to 
negotiate  with  trading  partners  or 
military  adversaries.  We  negotiate 
with  the  whole  world,  but  regrettably, 
on  this  issue,  not  with  one  another. 

The  arguments  against  the  mini- 
mum wage  have  been  the  same  since 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  was  ap- 
proved in  1938.  It  is  a  valid  concern 
over  the  potential  loss  of  jobs.  I  will 
not  deny  that  some  Jobs  will  be  lost— 
although  the  numbers  produced  by 
the  Department  of  Labor  are  based  on 
outdated  assumptions  and  are  highly 
inflated.  But  since  1938,  the  Congress 
and  past  Presidents  have  been  able  to 
agree  on  what  is  a  fair  wage  floor  for 
any  hard-working  American. 

In  my  view,  the  real  argument  this 
morning  is  over  the  value  of  work. 
What  is  the  minimum  value  of  a  day 
of  hard  day's  work  and  does  it  have 
more  value  than  welfare  or  the  rislss 
of  crime?  Does  this  Congress  believe 
that  guaranteeing  a  minimum  stand- 
ard of  living  to  anyone  who  works, 
good  public  policy?  Or  should  we, 
through  stalemate  or  by  design,  allow 
the  minimum  wage  to  decline  in  rela- 
tive value  until  it  is  meaningless  in 
terms  of  providing  an  incentive  to 
work?  Remember,  the  current  mini- 
mum wage  is  worth  $2.52  in  1981  dol- 
lars due  to  increases  in  the  cost  of 
living  and  it  is  moving  downward.  In 
current  dollars,  it  would  take  $4.58  to 
restore  the  value  of  $3.35  in  1981. 
Clearly,  $4.25  falls  short  of  restoring 
the  minimum  wage  to  the  poverty 
level  for  a  family  of  three. 

Yes,  I  know  the  marketplace  deter- 
mines the  value  of  work.  But,  the  Gov- 
ernment has  traditionally  stepped  in 
to  protect  the  interest  of  its  citizens 
and  to  provide  minimal  protection. 
We've  done  it  with  the  minimum  wage 
since  1938. 

My  colleagues,  the  conference  report 
before  us  today  does  not  increase  the 
minimum  wage— it  simply  restores  it 
to  the  historically  acceptable  levels.  It 
includes  a  new  hire  wage  for  the  first 
time.  It  increases  the  small  business 
exemption.  It's  reasonable  and  it's 
fair.  It  deserves  your  support. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Petri]. 

Mr.  PETRI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  for 
yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  conference  report 
is  regrettable.  Elveryone  knows  that 
the  President  will  veto  it  and  the  veto 
wiD  be  sustained.  The  result  will  be  no 
minimum  wage  increase  at  all,  and  no 
other  action  to  really  help  the  working 
poor.  This  is  a  futile  exercise  in  poli- 
tics. The  proponents  of  this  confer- 
ence report  are  trying  only  to  score  a 
few  political  points,  but  I  doubt  that 
even  that  effort  will  succeed. 
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What  we  should  be  doing  here  is 
trying  to  figure  out  how  to  really  help 
the  working  poor.  That  is  the  sup- 
posed purpose  of  a  minimum  wage  in- 
crease. But  the  truth  is,  I  believe,  that 
a  minimum  wage  is  a  terribly  crude 
tool  for  helping  the  working  poor. 

It  actually  hurts  the  poor  through 
job  losses  and  inflation. 

Most  of  the  people  it  helps  are  not 
poor— they  are  secondary  earners  from 
middle-class  families.  And  most  of 
those  who  are  working  poor  family 
heads  get  no  direct  help  from  it  be- 
cause they  are  already  capable  of 
earning  at  least  $4.55  but  remain  poor 
because  of  their  large  f  sunilies. 

Despite  all  that,  the  President  has 
offered  to  accept  70  percent  of  what 
the  Ttiinimiim  wage  proponents  origi- 
naUy  wanted,  together  with  provisions 
to  minimize  the  loss  of  jobs.  It  is  a 
generous  offer,  but  those  who  claim  to 
be  minimimi  wage  proponents  have 
chosen  to  spurn  it.  They  could  have 
had  most  of  what  they  asked,  but  they 
have  chosen  to  play  politics  instead. 

When  this  exercise  is  all  over  with,  I 
hope  we  wUl  return  to  the  real  ques- 
tion of  how  to  help  the  working  poor. 
In  the  first  place,  I  think  the  other 
side  would  be  wise  to  accept  the  Presi- 
dent's offer  on  the  minimum  wage. 
But  beyond  that,  I  think  it  is  far  more 
important  to  move  on  a  tax  credit  ap- 
proach to  the  problem.  Almost  every- 
one now  agrees  that  is  desirable,  re- 
gardless of  what  happens  on  the  mini- 
mum wage.  It  is  the  most  direct,  most 
targeted,  and  most  efficient  way  to 
help  working  poor  families  with  chil- 
dren. With  a  tax  credit  approach,  we 
can  provide  direct  wage  supplements 
only  to  those  who  need  them,  and  in 
proportion  to  their  need  as  determined 
by  the  nvmiber  and  even  the  ages  of 
their  children. 

The  President,  besides  his  minimum 
wage  offer,  has  advanced  a  tax  credit 
proposal  also.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York,  [Mr.  Downey]  and  I 
myself,  and  several  other  Members 
have  put  related  proposals  on  the 
table. 

I  understand  that  the  recent  budget 
agreement  assiunes  that  money  will  be 
spent  in  this  area.  So  let's  get  down  to 
work  and  put  together  an  agreement 
on  an  expanded  earned  income  tax 
credit  adjusted  for  family  size. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  besides  provid- 
ing income  support  to  the  working 
poor,  the  President  has  also  argued 
that  we  should  be  helping  them  im- 
prove their  job  skills  so  they  can  move 
up  in  the  labor  force  on  their  own.  In 
other  words,  we  should  supplement 
current  earnings  according  to  need, 
and  we  should  help  people  improve 
their  future  earnings.  In  fact,  there  is 
plenty  for  us  to  do.  Let's  quit  playing 
politics  and  get  down  to  work. 


D  1210 
Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Traficant]. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  8 
million  American  workers  are  not 
asking  for  handouts  today;  they  are 
asking  for  a  helping  hand.  But  the 
problem  is  that  Congress  has  been 
brainwashed  over  the  years  by  think- 
tank  economists  to  believe  that  an  in- 
crease in  the  minimum  wage  is  going 
to  hurt  our  country. 

I  say  "baloney"  and  I  say  today  I 
have  never  seen  an  economist  in  a 
soup  line  or  in  an  imemployment  line. 
Maybe  it  would  be  good  for  them  if 
they  were  in  a  soup  line.  Then  they 
would  know  what  it  would  be  like  to 
try  and  keep  a  family  together  on 
$3.35  an  hour. 

Congress  has  been  subsidizing  Amer- 
ican industry  with  food  stamps  and 
housing  vouchers  and,  man,  they  love 
it.  They  love  it  so  much  they  ship  the 
$15  per  hour  jobs  overseas  and  they 
keep  the  $3.35  an  hour  job  for  Uncle 
Sam. 

I  say  today  Congress  must  act.  Our 
American  workers  should  ride  the  ele- 
vator today  because  they  have  been 
getting  the  shaft  too  long.  Today  is 
not  a  day  in  Washington  to  read  lips; 
today  is  a  day  to  deal  with  the  pocket- 
book. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Grandy]. 

Mr.  GRANDY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  not  too  much 
more  we  can  say  about  this.  We  can 
talk  about  this  conference  report  that 
probably  could  have  been  done  by  a 
FAX  machine;  $4.55  for  the  House. 
$4.55  for  the  Senate,  agreed,  $4.55,  and 
then  on  through. 

The  think  I  want  to  talk  about  in 
the  time  I  have  is  this  three  thin-dime 
argument.  We  are  not  talking  about 
three  thin  dimes.  If  we  want  to  nickel 
and  dime  this  issue,  let  us  talk  about 
the  90  cents  between  the  $3.35  and  the 
$4.25  which  is  what  this  issue  is  about. 
The  President  came  70  percent  of 
the  way. 

If  we  want  to  do  what  I  assume  the 
minimum  wage  is  supposed  to  do, 
which  is  to  raise  the  wage  base  around 
the  coimtry  for  all  of  those  millions  of 
people  who  do  not  collect  it  and  never 
will,  $4.25  will  do  that.  You  have  got 
what  you  want.  But  if  you  vote  to  sus- 
tain this  conference  report  and  send  it 
to  the  President  and  have  him  veto  it, 
you  just  delay  the  process. 

You  are  hinting  the  people  you  are 
trying  to  help. 

This  is  not  labor  policy,  it  is  not  eco- 
nomic policy,  it  is  not  social  policy;  it 
is  politics.  And  the  people  that  are  get- 
ting hurt  are  the  people  who  could  be 
earning  $4.25  right  now  if  we  were  not 
playing  this  game.  If  we  were  not  in- 
sisting on  a  60-day  meaningless  train- 


ing wage  which  for  some  reason  ex- 
empts agricultural  workers— and  I  do 
not  know  why,  I  guess  nobody  feels 
they  need  training— but  it  is  absurd  to 
think  that  60  days  of  cumulative  em- 
ployment is  any  kind  of  a  training 
wage  at  all.  This  is  a  paperboy 
empowerment  act.  It  means  nothing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  encoxirage  the  House 
to  vote  down  this  conference  report. 
Let  us  go  back  to  where  we  belong. 
$4.25. 

The  President  has  meant  what  he 
said.  Let  us  get  that  bill  back  here  and 
pass  it  and  do  something  about  the 
minimum  wage. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consimie  to  the 
gentleman    from    Pennsylvania    [Mr. 

KOLTERl. 

Mr.  KOLTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
express  my  strong  support  for  H.R.  2,  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  minimum  wage  in- 
crease. 

As  a  nation,  wa  have  seriously  neglected  to 
provide  our  lowest  paid  workers  with  an  ac- 
ceptable standard  of  living.  Not  since  1981 
has  the  minimum  wage  Ijeen  increased.  Since 
that  time,  the  purchasing  power  of  the  $3.35 
per  hour  wage  has  diminished  drastically.  Had 
the  minimum  wage  kept  pace  with  inflation,  it 
would  now  stand  at  $4.57. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  situation  is  a  national  dis- 
grace. All  this  time  our  lowest  paid  wage  earn- 
ers have  continually  lost  ground  in  their  fight 
to  make  a  decent  living  for  themselves  and 
their  families.  They  must  be  fairty  compensat- 
ed. Is  this  too  much  to  ask?  I  say  no. 

This  is  a  fair  package.  Smaller  businesses 
and  small  farms  are  exempt  from  provisions  of 
this  bill.  History  has  shown  that  warnings  of 
decreased  employment  due  to  increases  In 
the  minimum  wage  do  not  hold  true.  The 
Nation  as  a  whole  can  only  t)enefit  from  en- 
actment of  this  legislation. 

This  issue  should  not  be  one  of  partisan- 
ship. This  issue  is  one  of  fairness  and  equity.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  give  this  bill  the  full 
support  that  it  deserves. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Hayes]. 

Mr.  HAYES  of  Illinois.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  get  sick  and  tired 
of  listening  to  these  bleeding  hearts 
who  are  concerned  about  the  loss  of 
jobs  on  the  part  of  people  that  would 
raise  the  minimum  wage  to  $4.55  an 
hour  over  a  3-year  period. 

It  has  some  similarity  between  this 
position  and  the  people  who  control 
the  minority,  the  majority  in  South 
Africa.  When  you  talk  about  sanc- 
tions, they  say  one  of  the  reasons  why 
we  should  not  impose  sanctions  in 
order  that  those  people  can  have  some 
sense  of  democracy,  some  semblance 
of  democracy,  it  is  that  we  will  hurt 
the  people  we  are  trying  to  help. 

This  echo  is  something  that  is  really 
bugging  me.  It  is  hogwash. 

I  was  one  and  I  am  in  the  distinct 
position  of  having  been  one  who  was  a 
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recipient  in  1938  when  the  first  mini- 
mum wage  went  into  effect,  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act.  40  cents  an  hour. 
I  received  a  15-cents-an-hour  wage  in- 
crease. 

The  same  argument  was  used  then 
that  is  being  used  now  that  it  would 
hurt  the  people  who  we  are  trying  to 
help. 

Mr.  DOODLING.  Mr.  Spealcer,  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  WiLXiAMs],  a  member  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  a  hallmark  we  have  tried  to  reach 
and  maintain  for  minimum  wage.  Fol- 
lowing the  passage  of  minimum  wage 
more  than  half  a  century  ago,  it  was 
decided  that  in  order  to  continue  to 
have  good  wages  bubble  up  into  the 
American  economy  and  to  protect 
workers  at  the  lowest  level,  that  mini- 
mum wage  ought  to  be  about  one-half 
of  the  average  nonsupervisory  wage  in 
this  country. 

We  have  maintained  that  through 
the  years  pretty  well.  In  fact,  in  the 
1950's  and  1960's,  in  those  great  eco- 
nomic times,  we  actually  had  a  mini- 
mum wage  that  was  slightly  above 
that  hallmark  of  half  of  the  other 
wages  in  the  United  States. 

However,  today  we  have  fallen  way 
below  that  standard.  Today  the  mini- 
mum wage  is  only  39  percent  of  the  av- 
erage wage  in  the  United  States.  And 
what  is  worse,  the  bill  before  us  is  so 
moderate  that  after  the  third  increase 
envisioned  by  this  bill,  the  minimum 
wage  will  have  only  reached  41  per- 
cent of  the  average  wage  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Bartlett]. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  are  voting  on 
the  conference  report.  I  think  we  all 
have  to  recognize  there  is  no  compro- 
mise here,  that  there  has  not  been  a 
compromise  from  the  proponents  of 
increasing  the  minimum  wage  since 
the  day  we  started.  The  bottom  line  is 
what  is  in  this  conference  report  is  a 
plain  vanilla,  1934-style  old  way  of 
thinking  about  minimum  wage.  The 
bottom  line  is  it  will  cost  at  least 
650,000  new  Jobs  per  year,  the  very 
people  that  we  want  to  bring  into  the 
work  force  to  help  them  become  pro- 
ductive members  of  society  get  that 
first  Job  and  move  up  in  the  economic 
ladder,  650.000  of  those  new  entrants 
into  the  work  force  will  be  denied  that 
job  every  year,  the  first  year  and  every 
year  subsequently,  and  will  be  doomed 
into  a  life  of  unemployment  and  pov- 
erty. 

Now  what  this  House  ought  to  do 
today  is  say  "no"  to  this  conference 
report.  This  conference  report  is  not 
only  not  a  compromise,  it  is  the  same 


tired  old  1934-style  increasing  mini- 
mum wage  and  throwing  people  out  of 
work  that  we  have  been  doing  since 
the  1930's. 

Now  is  there  a  way  to  raise  the  mini- 
mum wage  without  costing  those  large 
number  of  jobs?  Yes,  there  is.  Is  there 
a  way  to  compromise  this  issue?  Yes, 
there  is. 

President  Bush  has  come  90  percent 
of  the  way,  has  offered  a  compromise, 
but  his  bottom  line  is  neither  he,  nor 
should  this  House,  compromise  in  a 
way  that  costs  jobs.  President  Bush 
has  offered  a  new-hire  wage,  has  of- 
fered a  package  of  minimum  wage  leg- 
islation that  by  the  introduction  of 
permitting  a  new-hire  into  an  employ- 
er, permitting  that  new-hire  to  get  his 
or  her  feet  wet,  to  imderstand  some- 
thing about  the  job,  to  come  into  a  job 
at  the  current  minimum  wage  of  $3.35 
an  hour  and  be  a  new-hire  and  get 
that  first  job  as  a  new  entrant  to  that 
employment. 

D  1220 

President  Bush  has  offered  that 
training  wage  or  that  new  higher  wage 
as  an  effort  to  compromise.  He  has  of- 
fered a  higher  minimum  wage  as  a 
compromise  that  many  Members 
would  never  have  thought  about  offer- 
ing. But  the  proponents  of  the  mini- 
mum wage  have  refused  to  compro- 
mise, have  refused  to  negotiate,  have 
refused  to  even  discuss  suiything  dif- 
ferent other  than  what  has  been  pro- 
posed from  the  very  beginning  based 
on  old  style  and  based  on  the  old  laws. 

Should  there  be  a  compromise?  Yes. 
£>o  we  luiow  what  the  compromise  is? 
The  compromise  is  what  President 
Bush  has  offered  as  a  compromise.  It 
is  not  what  he  wanted  originally,  it  is 
not  everything  he  wanted,  but  it 
comes  90  percent  of  the  way  for  the 
proponents  of  a  minimum  wage  in- 
crease to  get  what  they  say  they  want, 
which  is  an  increase  in  the  minimum 
wage,  but  it  also  does  it  in  a  way  in 
which  young  people  and  new  entrants 
into  the  work  force  will  be  not  denied 
that  first  job. 

There  can  be  no  further  compromise 
that  throws  people  out  of  work.  Presi- 
dent Bush  has  offered  the  compro- 
mise. The  proponents  ought  to  accept 
it. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  as- 
tonished to  hear  that  the  compromise 
is  what  the  President  wants.  What  if 
the  compromise  would  be  what  I,  per- 
sonally, want?  That  is  not  the  way  the 
ballgame  is  played. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1V4  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Paywk]. 

Mr.  PAYNE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  today  in  support  of  an 
increase  in  the  minimiun  wage,  which 
is  represented  by  the  conference 
agreement  offered  in  the  House  today. 

As  we  know,  it  has  been  8  years  since 
the  minimum  wage  was  raised  to  a 


level  that  actually  represents  what 
President  Roosevelt  described  as  a 
"fair  day's  pay  for  a  fair  day's  work." 
Since  1981  prices  have  increased  by  39 
percent,  while  the  value  of  minimum 
wage  slipped  to  a  mere  $2.64.  Today 
that  amount  places  a  family  of  three 
more  than  29  percent  below  the  pover- 
ty line.  In  1989,  a  minimum  wage 
worker  must  work  more  than  an  hour 
to  purchase  a  carton  of  milk  in  order 
to  feed  his  child,  and  more  than  3 
weeks  to  pay  the  rent  at  current 
market  prices.  In  1992,  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  current  minimum  wage 
would  do  more  to  institutionalize  pov- 
erty than  any  other  vehicle. 

As  U.S.  Representatives,  we  have  a 
duty  to  serve  the  interest  of  all  people: 
the  working  poor  as  well  as  the  rich. 
By  refusing  to  raise  the  minimum 
wage  to  a  rate  that  is  fair  and  equita- 
ble, we  ignore  the  interest  of  those 
citizens  most  in  need.  In  other  words, 
by  compromising  with  the  President 
any  further,  I  believe  that  we  not  only 
compromise  our  ideals  but  our  oath  of 
office:  To  ensure  domestic  tranquility 
and  promote  the  general  welfare.  In 
addition,  by  vetoing  this  agreement, 
Mr.  Bush  is  refusing  to  abide  by  his 
campaign  promise  of  establishing  a 
kinder  and  gentler  nation. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  1%  minutes. 

The  President  came  70  percent  of 
the  way  to  the  majority's  proposal. 
Now  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia on  my  side  of  the  aisle  said  we  do 
not  treat  enemies  that  way,  we  do  not 
treat  trading  partners  that  way.  I 
surely  hope  we  do  not.  I  do  not  want 
to  come  70  percent  of  the  way  to  en- 
emies, and  I  do  not  want  to  come  70 
percent  of  the  way  to  trading  partners, 
and  I  hope  we  never  do  that,  but  the 
President  did.  He  came  70  percent  to 
the  majority,  60-day  training  wage  is 
written  in  it,  no  one  can  qualify.  The 
purpose  of  the  biU  is  to  bargain  for 
those  who  are  way  above  the  mini- 
mimi,  and  to  do  that  nicely  at  $4.25,  so 
I  repeat,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  longer  we 
engage  in  partisan  politics,  the  longer 
workers  are  deprived  of  a  wage  in- 
crease. Let  us  accept  the  President's 
proposal  of  $4.25,  and  move  on  to  the 
other  issues  that  are  important  such 
as  job  training. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  seconds  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Hawkins]. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope 
the  ranking  minority  member  would 
yield  to  a  question.  The  statement  is 
being  made  that  the  President  has 
compromised  already,  that  he  has 
come  70-some-odd  percent  of  the  way 
toward  reaching  a  compromise.  I 
would  like  to  luiow  where  was  he  origi- 
nally if  he  has  come  from  someplace 
up  to  $4.25.  Was  he  below  $4  an  hour? 

Mr.  GOODLING.  He  did  not  pro- 
pose a  minimum  wage  increase.  When 
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Members  proposed  4.60,  he  came  to 
4.25.  So  it  was  3.35  to  4.25.  That  is 
mighty  good. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  The  answer  is,  he 
came  from  zero  to  $4.25  an  hour? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Owens]. 

Mr.  OWENS  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  President  has  said  as  a 
matter  of  principle  he  must  veto  a  bill 
which  gives  an  additional  30  cents  in- 
crease in  the  mlnimvim  wage  to  work- 
ers. At  the  same  time  the  President 
has  a  bill  before  Members  which  is 
asking  Members  to  vote  for  $157  bil- 
lion, that  is  $157  billion  to  bail  out  the 
banking  industry;  $157  billion  for  the 
banks,  and  he  will  not  give  30  cents  for 
the  workers,  minimum  wage  workers 
who  have  not  had  a  raise  in  8  years,  the 
longest  period  in  history.  Inflation  has 
gone  up  40  percent  in  that  period. 
Rents  have  gone  up  43  percent.  The 
cost  of  public  transportation  has  gone 
up  36  percent.  Health  care,  57  percent. 
All  together,  the  minimum  wage  is 
worth  about  $1.50  less  than  what  it 
was  in  1981.  This  is  the  lowest  it  has 
been  in  30  years. 

This  modest  bill  will  not  make  up 
what  minimum  wage  workers  have  lost 
due  to  our  inaction.  Minimiun  wage 
workers  will  still  be  working,  however, 
making  about  69  cents  an  hour  less  in 
real  terms  than  they  were  8  years  ago 
after  we  complete  the  increases,  if  we 
go  to  $4.50  an  hour. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  "No"  on 
the  $157  billion  on  the  banks  and  vote 
"Yes"  to  give  the  workers  an  extra  30 
cents. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
California  [Mrs.  BoxerI. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  me  it 
is  unbelievable  that  George  Bush  has 
decided  to  use  the  full  weight  of  the 
Presidency  to  keep  our  poorest  work- 
ers from  earning  an  additional  30 
cents  per  hour.  The  President  claims 
he  is  worried  about  the  inflationary 
impact  of  this  30  cents.  With  that  atti- 
tude, the  minimum  wage  would  still  be 
40  cents  an  hour  because  we  never 
would  have  raised  it  because  we  would 
have  been  worried  that  it  was  infla- 
tionary. . 

I  say  if  the  President  is  so  worried 
about  the  economy,  why  not  do  some- 
thing about  the  hostile  takeovers?  If 
he  is  so  worried  about  the  economy, 
why  does  he  not  do  something  about  a 
national  energy  policy?  If  he  is  so  wor- 
ried about  the  economy,  what  is  he 
going  to  do  about  the  waste  and  fraud 
in  the  Pentagon? 

But  I  will  tell  Members  somethmg. 
The  President  has  drawn  the  line  at  30 
cents,  so  let  us  put  things  into  perspec- 
tive. ,  _,  ,. 
The  top  two  executives  of  Walt 
Disney  made  a  grand  total  of  $72  mil- 
lion last  year.  What  Is  that  per  hour, 
my  friends?  Fourteen  thousand,  four 


hundred  per  hour.  The  President 
never  said  that  was  inflationary.  The 
top  two  executives  of  RJR  Nabisco 
had  to  scrape  by  on  a  mere  $43  mil- 
lion. That  is  only  $8,600  per  hour,  and 
I  did  not  hear  the  President  say  that 
that  was  inflationary.  The  chairman 
of  Exxon,  he  is  doing  such  a  great  job, 
he  made  $1.4  million  last  year.  No  one 
said  that  was  inflationary.  In  1988,  av- 
erage total  compensation  for  executive 
increases  in  the  annual  Business  Week 
survey  topped  $2  million  for  the  first 
time. 

D  1230 

The  average  compensation  of  a  CBO 
has  gone  up  300  percent  since  1980, 
and  the  minimimi  wage  has  not  risen  1 
cent  since  1981.  There  are  a  lot  of 
great  executives  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  and  I  wish  them  well,  but 
if  they  are  able  to  earn  aU  that  money, 
the  people  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder 
have  a  right  to  30  cents. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentlemwoman  from  California 
[Mrs.  Boxer]  for  her  very  succinct  re- 
mtu'ks  in  support  of  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Mfume]. 

Mr.  MFUME.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
without  reservation  in  strong  support 
of  this  conference  report  on  the  mini- 
mum wage. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong 
support  of  H.R.  2,  legislation  to  increase  the 
minimum  wage  to  $4.55  an  hour  over  the  next 
3  years.  It  has  been  8  long  years  since  the 
last  increase  in  the  minimum  wage.  The  cur- 
rent minimum  wage  of  $3.35  an  hour  is  only 
35  percent  of  the  average  wage  in  this  Nation, 
the  lowest  it  has  ever  been  since  the  first  min- 
imum wage  was  enacted  51  years  ago.  Never 
before  in  the  history  of  the  minimum  wage  has 
so  much  time  passed  without  an  increase. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  majority  of  minimum  wage 
workers  are  adults;  most  are  women  or  mi- 
norities. Many  are  single  heads  of  households, 
struggling  to  support  families.  These  are  the 
people  we  call  the  "working  poor."  And  I  find 
it  unconscionable  that,  here  in  America,  the 
richest  Nation  in  the  world,  we  have  hard- 
working women  and  men  who  are  condemned 
to  a  life  of  poverty. 

Our  current  minimum  wage  is  not  a  living 
wage.  And  unless  we  act  today,  unless  we 
vote  to  increase  the  minimum  wage,  the  worth- 
ing poor  of  this  Nation  will  simply  fall  farther 
and  farther  behind. 

Today  we  have  the  opportunity  to  bring  fair- 
ness and  dignity  back  to  the  lives  of  our  mini- 
mum wage  woriters,  and  to  take  a  step  toward 
eliminating  the  need  to  use  that  terrible 
phrase,  "the  worthing  poor."  I  urge  all  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  in  favor  of  H.R.  2. 

Mr.  KLECZKA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  are 
voting  on  a  responsible,  modest  ir>crease  in 
the  minimum  wage. 

This  conference  report  is  the  product  of 
many  compromises  negotiated  over  several 
years.  As  first  introduced  in  1987,  the  legisla- 
tion would  have  indexed  the  minimum  wage 


so  it  would  automatk;ally  increase  over  time.  A 
later  versk)n  of  the  bill  raised  the  minimum 
wage  to  $5.05. 

But  to  meet  the  concerns  raised  by  busi- 
nesses and  some  Members  of  Congress,  the 
DerTKX^ratic  leadership  compromised.  This 
year  the  minimum  wage  bill  as  introduced  con- 
tained no  provisk>ns  to  irxiex  the  wage  and  re- 
duced the  Increase  to  $4.65.  Since  January 
advocates  of  a  higher  minimum  wage  have 
again  compromised,  this  time  by  reducing  the 
increase  anottier  10  cents  and  creating  a  new 
training  wage. 

So  does  the  final  product  increase  the  mini- 
mum wage  too  much?  No.  Since  1981,  infla- 
tion has  reduced  the  wage's  value  by  37  per- 
cent. This  bill  increases  the  minimum  wage 
just  erKHjgh  to  keep  the  wage's  purchasing 
power  relatively  constant. 

•yet  PreskJent  Bush  says  this  is  too  much. 
He  says  that  minimum  wage  workers  should 
accept  continued  reductions  in  the  value  of 
their  wages.  For  many  minimum  wage  workers 
and  their  families  accepting  a  smaller  increase 
will  mean  less  food  on  the  table.  It  will  mean 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  working  Ameri- 
cans wtK)  are  homeless. 

We  Oemocrats  believe  that  the  poorest 
American  wortcers  should  not  have  the  value 
of  their  wages  reduced  any  further.  These 
wori<ers  have  already  made  enough  sacrifrces. 
In  the  name  of  fairness  for  American  workers  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  legislation 
and  I  urge  President  Bush  not  to  veto  this  bill. 
Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  conference  report  to  accompany 
H.R.  2.  There  is  a  saying  that  "justice  delayed 
is  justice  denied."  How  true  this  is.  It  has 
been  8  long  years  since  the  last  increase  in 
the  minimum  wage  was  put  into  effect.  Since 
that  tinre  the  cost  of  living  has  risen  more 
than  30  percent.  As  a  consequence,  in 
today's  dollars,  the  current  minimum  wage  is 
worth  only  $2.56. 

The  case  for  irrcreasing  the  minimum  wage 
is  urgent  and  compelling.  Our  opponents 
would  have  us  believe  that  It  should  not  be 
raised  because  most  people  who  earn  It  are 
teenagers.  However,  the  facts  are  that  only 
about  one-fourth  are  teenagers.  Two-thirds  of 
the  minimum  wage  workers  are  women,  nearty 
7  millkjn  are  full-time  workers  and  nearty  4 
million  are  heads  of  households. 

Millions  of  Americans  throughout  this  coun- 
try have  been  driven  into  low-paying  service 
jobs  due  to  plant  closing  and  layoffs.  The  low 
minimum  wage  drags  down  these  workers  and 
their  families,  as  well  as  the  wages  of  all  other 
workers.  The  fundamental  premise  of  raising 
the  minimum  wage  is  that  it  shoukj  be  a  living 
wage.  No  one  who  works  for  a  living  should 
be  condemned  to  live  in  poverty. 

Increasing  the  minimum  wage  to  a  livable 
wage  will  be  one  of  the  most  important  legis- 
lative goals  for  the  101st  Congress.  Bask; 
human  rights  and  economic  survival  are  at 
stake.  Economk;  justice  must  no  longer  be  de- 
layed or  denied. 

A  minimum  wage  increase  will  put  a  few 
extra  dollars  in  the  hands  of  low-income  work- 
ers; reduce  Government  expenditures  for 
public  assistance;  restore  a  measure  of  dignity 
to  low-wage  workers;  begin  to  approach  a 
wage  level  that  represents  a  fair  day's  pay  for 
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a  fair  day's  work;  and  generate  more  business 
because  low-wage  workers  must  spend  virtu- 
ally alt  of  their  IrKome  on  basic  necessities. 

Inflatkxi  and  delay  have  so  eroded  the  tradi- 
tionaJ  relatkxtthip  of  the  minimum  wage  to  av- 
erage hourly  eamir>gs,  that  one  would  have  to 
go  back  to  the  1950's  to  witness  the  huge  dis- 
parity of  today.  This  situatk>n  is  not  accepta- 
ble; it  must  be  changed. 

I  woukj  have  preferred  a  much  stronger  bill 
that  iTKreased  the  minimum  wage  to  a  higher 
level.  In  that  sense,  the  conference  report 
does  not  go  far  erxxigh.  It  provides  a  modest 
increase.  Nevertfieless,  I  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues In  ttie  House  who  care  about  protect- 
ing and  enharxang  ttie  quality  of  life  of  the 
Amerwan  people  to  vote  for  this  report,  and  I 
urge  the  President  to  sign  It  without  delay. 

Mr.  LIPINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support 
of  ttie  conference  report  on  H.R.  2  because  It 
is  fair  and  it  is  long  overdue.  Today  I  ask  my 
colleagues  to  look  ahead.  Look  ahead  to  an 
issue  wliich  we  have  rarely  had  to  face  in  our 
history.  The  issue  of  labor  shortages.  Today, 
in  the  context  of  this  debate,  we  have  a 
chance  to  address  this  issue  before  it  be- 
comes a  crisis,  a  chance  to  act  Instead  of 
react 

A  report  by  the  Department  of  Labor  on  the 
impending  shortages  reveals  that  many  in  ttie 
labor  force  lack  bask:  skills.  Potential  employ- 
ees are  found  lacking  in  spelling,  writing, 
mattiematrcs.  Initiative,  attitudes,  and  work 
habits.  Ttie  pool  of  latxxers  in  ttie  best  posi- 
tk>n  to  fill  this  critKal  void  are  today  struggling 
and  failing  to  stay  aftoat  earning  $3.35  an 
hour.  Coukl  a  wage  earner  possibly  be  in- 
spired to  make  a  real  effort  for  a  wage  that 
yiekJs  no  more  ttian  a  welfare  payment? 
WouM  this  parent  encourage  his  child  to  stay 
in  sctiool  or  woukJ  he  allow  ttiat  child  to  take 
a  minimum  wrage  job?  At  today's  wage  that 
parent  woukl  have  no  ctioice  and  ttie  skills 
gap  In  ttie  labor  force  will  materialize  as  a 
crisis.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  take  a  quk:k 
kx>k  back  and  see  that  Increases  in  the  mini- 
mum wage  have  tieen  effective.  More  impor- 
tantly I  urge  you  to  take  a  k>ng  kx>k  fonvard 
and  sea  how  costly  ttie  failure  of  this  measure 
wilt  be. 

Mr.  RANGEL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  add  my 
voice  to  those  wtio  are  arguing  for  economk: 
justice  for  the  working  poor  people  of  Amer- 
ica— ttie  more  ttian  75  milton  people  working 
in  jobs  subject  to  the  minimum  wage  and  the 
7  million  wtio  are  actually  receiving  it  Each 
week,  ttie  least  pakj  of  these  workers  take 
home  less  ttian  $150  after  40  hours  of  work. 

I  boliovo  ttie  previous  speakers  have  al- 
ready made  ttie  financial  case  to  raise  ttie 
minimum  wage  to  $4.65  an  hour  by  1992— 
isn't  it  enough  ttiat  the  lowest  pakj  among  us 
haven't  been  voted  an  increase  by  this  body 
since  19777  I  strongly  agree  with  ttiose  argu- 
ments, but  ttie  dollars  and  cents  facts  are  only 
part  of  the  issue. 

The  bigger  issue  for  me— and  for  miltons  of 
our  fellow  citizens  vratching  ttiis  debate— is 
fairness. 

To  put  it  anottier  way,  how  many  of  us 
couM  support  our  family  on  $150  a  week- 
even  with  a  husband  or  wife  working?  Let's 
not  Kid  oursatves,  the  majority  of  those  7  mil- 
inn  minimum  wage  earners  I  mentkxied  are 
either  women  with  children  or  heads  of  house- 


holds. That  means,  In  many  cases,  that  that 
pittance  of  a  paycheck  is  feeding,  clothing, 
and  housing  three  or  more  people. 

How  many  of  us  could  manage  on  that? 
How  much  longer  can  we  ask  millions  of 
working  Americans  to  do  that? 

To  those  who  argue  that  increasing  the  min- 
imum wage  will  cause  a  loss  of  jobs  to  the 
economy,  I  point  to  other  evkJence  from  the 
Department  of  Latior  that  debunks  such  con- 
tentk>ns.  In  fact  I  would  argue  that  increasing 
the  minimum  wage  will  be  a  dramatic  incen- 
tive to  some  of  the  most  dispirited  elements  in 
our  society  and  thus  serve  to  increase  the 
overall  vitality  of  the  economy. 

To  those  wtio  argue  that  paying  the  need- 
iest workers  a  little  more  will  cost  the  country 
resources  that  are  more  desperately  needed 
elsewhere,  I  disagree.  How  can  we  argue  on 
one  day  to  pledge  $50  billion  to  bail  out  our 
failing  banking  institutkins,  and  on  the  next 
deny  a  $1.20  t>ailout  for  failing  families? 

The  fact  is  that  we  cannot  afford  to  act 
other  ttian  positively  on  this  matter  on  behalf 
of  our  working  poor.  At  risk  Is  our  creditiility 
before  the  majority  of  working  Americans, 
some  of  whom  already  question  our  commit- 
ment to  their  priorities. 

To  anyone  who  would  argue  that  Congress 
has  a  higher  priority  than  increasing  the  mini- 
mum wage,  I  woukl  ask,  wtiat  priority  Is  higher 
than  fairness? 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support 
of  the  conference  report  on  H.R.  2,  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Amendments  of  1989.  An  In- 
crease in  the  minimum  wage  is  long  overdue. 
It  is  a  matter  of  economic  justice  and  human 
dignity.  Cleariy,  it  ought  to  be  approved  with- 
out further  delay. 

The  fair  latx>r  standards  amendment  was 
established  in  1938  to  guarantee  a  living  wage 
to  ttie  working  people  of  this  country.  Since 
ttien,  it  has  been  periodk:ally  raised  to  com- 
pensate for  inflatkm.  However,  the  last  time 
Ck>ngress  increased  the  minimum  wage  was  in 
1977.  At  that  time,  it  was  raised  in  steps  from 
$2.30  to  $2.65  per  hour  in  1978,  and  to  $3.35 
per  hour  in  1981. 

The  minimum  wage  has  stayed  at  $3.35 
since  1981  and  today  its  real  value  has  de- 
creased by  more  than  30  percent.  It  is  no 
longer  a  living  wage.  In  fact,  ttie  earnings  of  a 
full-time  minimum  wage  worker  supporting  a 
3-person  family  are  29  percent  below  the  offi- 
cial poverty  line. 

Contrary  to  popular  myth,  the  vast  majority 
of  minimum  wage  workers  are  not  teenagers 
earning  a  little  extra  spending  money.  Approxi- 
mately 70  percent  of  all  minimum  wage  work- 
ers in  1986  were  20  years  or  older. 

Despite  Presklent  Bush's  promise  for  a 
kinder,  gentler  natk)n,  ttie  administration  is 
firmly  opposed  to  H.R.  2.  The  Presklent 
pledges  to  veto  any  increase  that  boosts  the 
wage  above  $4.25.  A  wage  set  at  that  level 
woukl  not  even  come  close  to  replacing  the 
purchasing  power  lost  by  minimum  wage  earn- 
ers since  1981. 

Ttie  House-Senate  conference  report  is  the 
best  alternative.  It  raises  ttie  wage  over  3 
years  from  its  current  $3.35  an  hour  to  $4.55 
arxl  it  allows  employers  to  pay  first-time  work- 
ers a  training  wage  during  ttieir  first  2  months 
on  ttie  job. 


While  the  conference  agreement  provides 
reasonable  minimum  wages  for  workers,  it 
also  assures  reasonable  opportunity  for 
growth  of  small  businesses  by  exempting 
those  companies  with  less  than  $500,000  In 
annual  gross  volume. 

In  conclusion,  inflation  and  political  delay 
have  so  eroded  the  traditional  relationship  of 
the  minimum  wage  to  average  houriy  earn- 
ings, ttiat  we  would  have  to  go  back  to  the 
1950's  to  witness  the  huge  disparity  of  today. 
This  situation  Is  simply  not  acceptable;  it  must 
t>e  remedied. 

Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong 
support  today  for  the  conference  report  on 
H.R.  2,  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Amendments 
of  1989.  I  would  like  to  begin  by  commending 
both  the  esteemed  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Latior,  Chairman  Haw- 
kins, and  the  able  chairman  of  the  Sutxxim- 
mittee  on  Latior  Standards,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Murphy],  for  all  the 
hard  work  they  have  put  into  this  legislation.  It 
has  t>een  a  long,  arduous  process,  with  strong 
opposing  views  expressed  along  the  way.  In 
crafting  both  the  original  version  of  H.R.  2  and 
this  conference  report,  the  committee  leader- 
ship did  an  excellent  job  of  producing  an  equi- 
table bill,  taking  into  account  the  concerns  ex- 
pressed by  all. 

The  Bush  administration,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  not  budged  an  inch  from  Its  original  pro- 
posal. The  President  continues  to  insist  on  a 
minimum  wage  level  of  only  $4.25  per  hour,  in 
addition  to  a  6-month  training  wage  of  $3.35 
an  hour  for  all  new  hires.  The  compromise 
before  us  today  is  very  reasonable  and  will 
certainly  go  a  long  way  toward  improving  the 
quality  of  life  for  American  workers  while 
taking  into  account  concerns  expressed  by 
the  business  community:  The  wage  rate  will 
be  set  at  $4.55  an  hour  after  3  years,  busi- 
nesses with  less  than  $500,000  in  annual 
gross  volume  are  exempt,  the  tip  credit  will  be 
increased  to  50  percent  and  employers  will 
be  allowed  to  pay  an  eligible  worker  a  training 
wage  for  a  maximum  of  60  days  while  the  em- 
ployee Is  engaged  in  on-the-job  training. 

We  in  this  country  agreed  decades  ago  that 
the  American  worker  deserved  and  needed 
protection  against  unfairiy  low  wages,  and.  In 
fact,  that  we  could  determine  a  minimum 
wage  below  which  no  citizen  of  this  country 
should  work.  We  made  a  moral  commitment 
to  our  workers  that  even  those  holding  the 
most  menial  of  jobs  were  entitled  to  a  wage 
on  which  they  could  exist  with  dignity.  By  ap- 
proving this  conference  report  tiefore  us 
today,  we  will  live  up  to  this  commitment  It 
will  then  be  up  to  the  Presklent  to  decide 
wtiether  or  not  he  will  live  up  to  his  campaign 
pledged  of  a  kinder,  gentler  nation  for  all 
American  citizens. 

Mr.  POSHARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  let's  tell  the 
working  men  and  women  of  America  that  we 
care  aloouX  their  future  and  that  their  lives 
matter. 

Let's  agree  to  bring  them  up  to  a  decent 
livable,  working  wage  so  they  can  participate 
In  the  American  dream. 

We're  not  talking  about  second  homes  and 
overseas  vacations.  We're  talking  about 
people  being  able  to  kx>k  at  their  kkis  in  the 
eye  and  say  "Yes,  you  can  go  to  college." 
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If  you  want  to  leave  behind  the  people  who 
want  to  work  and  succeed,  then  vote  no. 

If  you  want  to  keep  people  on  the  bordef- 
line  of  poverty,  forever  dependent  on  Federal, 
State,  and  local  aid  programs,  then  vote  no. 

But  if  you,  like  me,  want  to  improve  the 
quality  of  life  for  minimum  wage  earners  in  this 
country,  then  vote  yes  on  this  minimum  wage 
increase. 

It's  time  for  action.  Millions  of  single  par- 
ents, young  people  entering  the  work  force, 
and  the  working  poor  are  waiting  to  see  if  we 
care  enough  about  them  to  do  the  right  thing. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  conference  report  on 
H.R.  2,  the  fair  labor  standards  amendment 
which  will  come  before  the  House  today.  This 
measure  will  increase  for  the  first  time  in 
neariy  a  decade  the  minimum  level  which  em- 
ployers can  pay  their  workers,  from  $3.35  an 
hour  to  $4.55  by  1992. 

Once  enacted,  the  fair  labor  standards 
amendment  will  provide  immediate  relief  for 
the  estimated  2.1  million  Americans  who  wori< 
full-time  for  the  minimum  wage,  yet  remain  im- 
poverished. The  minimum  wage  traditionally 
has  equaled  50  percent  of  the  average  hourty 
earnings;  however,  inflation  has  so  eroded  the 
value  of  the  minimum  wage  that  it  has  now 
slipped  to  less  than  35  percent  of  the  average 
hourly  earning— an  all-time  low. 

While  I  intend  to  vote  to  approve  the  con- 
ference report  on  H.R.  2,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  so 
with  some  reservations.  In  the  100th  Con- 
gress, my  colleagues  will  recall,  the  House 
was  considering  legislation  to  raise  the  mini- 
mum wage  to  $5.05  an  hour  within  4  years— a 
substantially  higher  wage  level  than  the  meas- 
ure twfore  us  today.  It  is  disappointing  that  we 
have  conceded  so  much  in  only  a  few 
months.  I  also  object  to  the  subminimum  train- 
ing wage  provision.  I  feel  this  wage  invites 


abuse  by  employers  seeking  to  get  around  the 
minimum  wage  law.  In  concluston,  this  meas- 
ure only  goes  part  of  the  way  toward  ensuring 
a  fair  wage  for  all  workers. 

In  the  interest  of  compromise,  however,  I 
will  support  the  conference  report.  The  confer- 
ence report  on  H.R.  2,  in  its  current  form,  rep- 
resents a  major  concession  by  Congress 
bringing  the  bill  very  close  to  the  proposal  put 
forth  by  President  Bush.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
the  President  feels  compelled  to  take  a  hard 
line  on  this  issue,  and  intends  to  veto  the 
measure.  It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  Mr.  Bush 
will  come  to  agree  with  Congress  that  this 
conference  report,  while  not  perfect,  is  far 
better  than  no  minimum  wage  legislatwn  at  all. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support 
of  the  conference  rejjort  on  H.R.  2,  whteh 
would  increase  the  minimum  wage  to  $4.55 
over  tfie  next  3  years. 

For  President  Reagan  once  sakj,  "When  it 
comes  to  the  bottom  line,  all  of  us  are  striving 
for  the  same  thing— a  strong  and  healthy 
America  and  a  fair  shake  for  the  woridng 
people." 

Unfortunately,  some  of  the  working  peopie 
of  this  country  aren't  getting  a  fair  shake. 
Nearly  5V4  millton  Americans  make  a  mere 
$3.35  an  hour— the  minimum  wage  for  the  last 
8  years— and  are  still  below  ttie  poverty  level. 

Since  the  last  increase  in  1981,  prices  have 
risen  39  percent  After  adjusting  for  inflatkw, 
the  purchasing  power  of  tfie  minimum-wage 
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earner  is  lower  than  it's  been  in  more  than  30 
years. 

There  are  those  who  argue  that  only  teen- 
agers and  part-time  workers  work  at  the  mini- 
mum wage.  But  we  know  that  84  percent  of 
those  wori<ers  at  the  minimum  wage  are  18 
years  of  age  or  older,  and  almost  one-half  of 
those  earning  $3.35  an  hour  are  worthing  full 
time. 

The  original  purpose  of  the  minimum  wage 
was  to  provide  a  living  wage — at  least  a  wage 
that  allowed  the  American  family  to  meet  the 
necessities  of  life. 

From  1959,  the  first  year  poverty  statistics 
were  collected,  through  1981,  a  full-time,  year- 
round  minimum-wage  worker  earned  102.5 
percent  of  the  poverty  level  for  a  three-person 
household. 

Today,  a  minimum-wage  wori^er  worthing  full 
time  eams  $6,968  per  year.  Seven  in  ten  of 
those  minimum-wage  workers  are  their  fami- 
ly's only  earner.  They  support  their  family  on 
roughly  $580  a  month.  That's  26  percent  or 
neariy  $2,500  below  the  three-person  poverty 
level. 

More  than  25  percent  of  minimum-wage 
jobs  are  held  by  heads  of  households.  During 
the  1970's,  almost  60  percent  of  young  men 
earned  enough  to  support  a  three-person 
family  above  the  poverty  level.  By  1985,  just 
44  percent  of  young  men  were  able  to  do  so. 

Today,  two-thirds  of  the  600,000  women 
who  solely  support  their  families  and  work  at 
the  minimum  wage  are  in  poverty.  That 
numt>er  increases  to  three-quarters  when  the 
woman  is  black. 

Today's  outdated  minimum  wage  is  no 
longer  a  livable  one,  and  it  has  created  a  rise 
in  the  numbers  of  working  poor  and  worthing 
homeless. 

The  problem  isn't  a  lack  of  jobs,  but  rather 
that  those  minimum-wage  jobs  don't  pay 
enough  for  a  person  or  a  family  to  eat  and 
afford  housing  at  the  same  time. 

During  the  1980's,  the  number  of  worthing 
poor  rose  47  percent  In  1987,  the  Census 
Bureau  found  that  8.4  million  Americans 
worked  for  a  living,  but  lived  in  poverty.  Of 
those,  almost  one-fourth  worked  full-time, 
year-rourK). 

The  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  estimated 
that  last  year  22  percent  of  homeless  people 
held  full-time  or  part-time  jobs.  A  count  of  resi- 
dents in  Connecticut  shelters  found  that  20 
percent  were  working  full-time. 

I  hope  that  President  Bush  realizes  that  we 
have  tried  to  go  at  least  halfway  by  accepting 
a  lower  minimum  base  than  originally  consid- 
ered as  well  as  a  60-day  training  wage.  He 
must  compromise  as  well.  And  he  must  recog- 
nize the  value  of  what  we  are  doing.  I  hope 
that  he  does  not  veto  H.R.  2. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  in  favor  of  the 
conference  report  on  H.R.  2  because  what's 
good  for  the  American  workers  is  good  for 

Mr.  COMBEST.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is  a  dark 
day  for  agriculture,  not  t}ecause  of  drought 
floods,  or  a  bust  in  commodity  martlets,  but 
because  of  a  monster  called  H.R.  2,  the 
Unfair  Labor  Standards  Act.  The  burden  that 
will  be  placed  on  Vne  backs  of  a  select  group 
of  people  who  clothe  and  feed  tt>e  greatest 
Nation  in  the  worid  is  unbelievable. 
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Within  this  job  destroying  piece  of  legisla- 
tion, is  a  farce  provision  called  a  training 
wage.  The  present  proposal  denies  the  farm- 
ers and  ranchers  of  America  the  same  right 
provided  every  other  employer  in  the  Nation, 
the  right  to  a  ti-aining  wage.  Although  the 
training  wage  provision  is  basically  ineffective, 
the  stewards  of  the  land  will  not  be  offered 
this  wage  rate.  Granted,  many  farmers  and 
ranchers  will  be  exempt  from  payment  of  the 
Federal  minimum  wage,  but  over  25  percent 
will  feel  the  wrath  of  the  Unfair  Lat>or  Stand- 
ards Act. 

Even  it  the  training  wage  provision  was 
changed  to  include  farm  workers,  it  would  not 
offset  the  damage  that  would  be  caused  by 
this  bill.  In  addition  to  increasing  the  annual  in- 
flation rate,  H.R.  2  would  cause  a  loss  in  job 
opportunities,  force  layoffs,  and  increase  the 
overall  cost  of  consumer  products.  Although 
there  is  some  merit  to  a  ti-aining  wage,  this  bill 
does  not  provide  a  workable  training  program. 
I  will  continue  to  oppose  any  legislation  that 
reduces  the  numt)er  of  opportunities  for  em- 
ployment and  works  to  tiie  detriment  of  the 
disadvantaged. 

Although  my  support  of  this  bill  does  not 
hinge  on  the  inclusion  of  farm  workers  in  the 
training  wage,  I  am  hopeful  that  the  veto  mes- 
sage from  the  President  on  this  bill  will  include 
language  stating  that  farm  employers  should 
not  be  discriminated  against 

I  er>courage  my  colleagues  to  oppose  this 
bill  not  only  t>ecause  it  will  raise  the  unem- 
ployment rate,  force  families  into  poverty, 
raise  consumer  prices,  but  also  because  it  is 
discriminatory  to  the  men  and  women  who  toil 
over  the  land  for  our  great  Nation. 

Mr.  BALLENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  conference  report  on  H.R.  2, 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  Amendments  of 
1989. 

Unemployment  in  our  country  is  just  over  5 
percent  the  lowest  it  has  been  in  15  years. 
But  leave  it  to  Congress  to  try  and  stop  the 
current  economic  expanskjn  by  mandating  a 
wage  increase  to  $4.55  an  hour.  An  increase 
of  this  magnitude  will  destroy  thousands  of  job 
opportunities  for  the  young,  ttie  low-skilled, 
and  the  disadvantaged.  In  addition,  raising  the 
minimum  wage  will  adversely  affect  small 
businesses,  which  create  70  percent  of  all 
new  jobs. 

H.R.  2  will  also  result  In  higher  inflation  and 
interest  rates.  The  direct  cost  to  consumers 
will  t>e  over  $12  bilton.  There  will  also  be  an 
impact  on  the  Federal  budget  to  the  turte  of 
$2  billk>n.  Indirectly,  we  could  expect  to  see 
the  Federal  budget  increase  another  $5  billkjn 
through  higher  interest  costs  ar)d  higher  bene- 
fits costs  on  programs.  With  a  budget  defrcit 
of  at  least  $147  billk>n,  we  don't  need  to  be 
lookirtg  for  ways  to  further  increase  the  deficit, 
nor  do  we  have  the  resources  to  pay  for  such 
an  increase. 

A  workable  alternative  to  the  minimum 
wage  does  exist  The  FarriHy  Living  Wage  Act 
shares  an  identical  goal  with  that  of  inaeasing 
tfie  Federal  minimum  wage.  It  would  provkto 
direct  financial  assistance  to  workers  at  the 
bottom  rung  of  the  income  ladder  and  it  woukJ 
accomplish  that  goal  without  a  harmful  effect 
on  the  American  economy. 
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Unfortunately,  this  sensible  solution  has  not 
been  considered  by  the  Congress. 

Vote  "no"  on  ttiis  conference  report  and 
let's  give  the  Family  Living  Wage  Act  the  seri- 
ous arxJ  ttioughtful  consideration  ttiat  it  de- 
serves. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  the  following  Members  re- 
sponded to  their  names: 

[RoU  No.  51] 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT"— 390 

Hochbnieckner 

HoUoway 

Hopkliu 

Horton 

Houghton 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughea 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

James 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Johnston 

Jones  (OA) 

Jones  (NO 

Jontz 

Kanjorskl 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kastenmeler 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

KUdee 

Kleczka 

Kolbe 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

Kyi 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lancaster 

I^ntos 

Laughlln 

Leach  (LA) 

Leath  (TX) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Lent 

Levin  (MI) 

Levine  (CA) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lewis  (OA) 

Lightfoot 

UplnsU 

Livingston 

Uoyd 

Long 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowey  (NY) 

Luken.  Thomas 

Lukens,  Donald 

MachUey 


UMI 


Akaka 

Dicks 

Alexander 

Dixon 

Anderson 

Donnelly 

Andrews 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Annunslo 

Doman  (CA) 

Applesate 

Douglas 

Armey 

Downey 

AtUna 

Dreier 

AuColn 

Baker 

Durbin 

Ballenger 

Dwyer 

Barton 

Dymally 

Bates 

Dyson 

BeUenaon 

Early 

Bennett 

Rckart 

Bentley 

Edwards  (CA) 

Bereuter 

Emerson 

Bennan 

Engel 

BevUl 

English 

Rilirakls 

Erdreich 

BlUey 

Evans 

Boehlert 

FasoeU 

Bl^B« 

FaweU 

Bonior 

Felghan 

Botaki 

Fields 

Boko 

Fteh 

Boucher 

Flake 

Boxer 

FUppo 

nvnnan 

Plorio 

Ktioks 

FnglietU 

Broomfleld 

Ford  (MI) 

Browder 

Frenzel 

Brown  (CO) 

OaUegly 

Bruce 

OaUo 

Bryant 

Garci* 

Buechner 

Oaydos 

Banning 

Oejdenson 

Burton 

Oekas 

Gibbons 

Byron 

Gillmor 

r^natimn 

Oilman 

CampbeU  (CA) 

Gingrich 

Campbell  (CO) 

CknUn 

Gonsalez 

Carper 

Goodling 

Can- 

Gordon 

Chandler 

Goas 

Clarke 

Oradison 

Clay 

Orandy 

Clement 

Grant 

Cllnger 

Gray 

Coble 

Green 

Coelho 

Guarini 

Coleman  (MO) 

OundeiBon 

Coleman  (TX) 

HaU(OH) 

ColUns 

HaU(TX) 

Combest 

Hamilton 

Conte 

Conyers 

Hancock 

Cooper 

Hansen 

Cotello 

Harris 

Coughlln 

Hastert 

cox 

Hatcher 

Coyne 

Hawkins 

Craig 

Hayea(IL) 

Crane 

Hares  (LA) 

Dannemeyer 

HeOey 

Darden 

Hefner 

Davis 

Henry 

DeFisio 

Herger 

DeUuma 

Hertel 

Dmlek 

HUer 

Dewme 

Hoagland 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NY) 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroulea 

MaooU 

McCloskey 

McCoUum 

McCrery 

McCurdy 


McDade 

McDermott 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McMillan  (NO 

McMiUen  (IiID) 

McNulty 

Meyers 

Mftmie 

Michel 

MlUer  (CA) 

Miller  (OH) 

Miller  (WA) 

MineU 

Moakley 

MoUohan 

Moody 

Morella 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Neal(MA) 

Neal  (NO 

Nlelson 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Owens  (NY) 

Owens  (UT) 

Oxley 

Packard 

Pallone 

Panetta 

Parker 

Pashayan 

Patterson 

Paxon 

Payne (NJ) 

Payne  (VA) 

Pease 

Pelosi 

Penny 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Porter 

Poshard 

Price 

Pursell 


Quillen 

RahaU 

Ravenel 

Ray 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Hitter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rohrabacher 

Rose 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (GA) 

Sabo 

Saiki 

Sangmeister 

Sarpalius 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Saxton 

Schaefer 

Schlff 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schuette 

Schuize 

Schumer 

Sensenbrenner 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shays 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Slkorski 

Slsisky 

Skaggs 

Skeen 

Slattery 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (MS) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (TX) 

Smith  (VT) 

Smith.  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith.  Robert 

(NH) 


Smith,  Robert 

(OR) 
Snowe 
Solarz 
Solomon 
Spence 
Spratt 
Staggers 
StaUings 
Stangeland 
Steams 
Stenholm 
Studds 
Stump 
Sundquist 
Swift 
Synar 
Tallon 
Tanner 
Tauke 
Tauzin 
Thomas  (CA) 
Thomas  (GA) 
Torres 
Torricelli 
Towns 
Traficant 
Traxler 
Dnsoeld 
Upton 
Valentine 
Vander  Jagt 
Vento 
Vtsclosky 
Volkmer 
Vucanovich 
Walgren 
Walker 
Walsh 
Watklns 
Waxman 
Weber 
Weiss 
Weldon 
Wheat 
Whittaker 
Whltten 
Williams 
Wilson 
WoU 
Wolpe 
Wyden 
WyUe 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young  (AK) 
Young (FL) 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  On 
this  rollcall,  390  Members  have  record- 
ed their  presence  by  electronic  device, 
a  quorum. 

Under  the  rule,  further  proceedings 
under  the  call  were  dispensed  with. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  2, 
PAIR  LABOR  STANDARDS 
AMENDMENT  OP  1989 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Motiphy]. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Weldon]. 

Mr.  WELCX)N.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  opposi- 
tion to  ttie  conference  report  on  H.R.  2.  I  do 
so  reluctantly,  as  I  agree  that  there  must  be 
an  irKrease  in  the  minimum  wage.  Members 
on  the  ott)er  side  of  tfie  aisle  have  eloquently 
pointed  out  that  ttra  purchasing  power  of  mini- 
mum wage  has  slipped  significantly  over  ttie 
last  decade. 


The  debate  over  this  bill,  however,  has  less 
to  do  with  fair  labor,  decent  wages,  and  infla- 
tion than  it  does  with  partisan  political  battles 
between  Members  of  this  body  and  the  resi- 
dent of  the  large  house  16  blocks  from  here. 
It  Is  another  example  of  political  symbolism  tri- 
umphing over  substantive  action. 

The  Presklent  has  supported  an  increase  in 
the  minimum  wage.  He  dkJ  so  during  his  cam- 
paign for  that  office,  and  renewed  the  pledge 
with  his  compromise  proposal,  one  that  would 
have  increased  the  wage  to  $4.25  over  3 
years.  His  proposal  is  an  earnest  and  accept- 
able offer.  It  Is  a  proposal  that  seeks  to  insu- 
late small  businesses  from  the  impact  of  a 
sudden  jump  In  the  minimum  wage  by  the  initi- 
ation of  a  realistic  training  wage.  It  is  a  pro- 
posal that  never  had  a  chance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  debate  on  this  bill  has 
made  several  things  very  clear.  It  is  clear  that 
the  Democrats  do  not  have  enough  votes  to 
override  a  presidential  veto.  It  is  also  clear 
that  the  President  does  not  have  enough 
votes  in  Congress  to  pass  his  own  minimum 
wage  plan.  Why,  then,  are  we  continuing  with 
this  charade? 

Let  us  begin  again.  Let  us  remember  that 
both  the  administration  and  the  Congress 
have  gone  on  record  in  support  of  a  minimum 
wage  increase.  Let  us  negotiate  a  reasonable 
compromise  that  meets  the  needs  of  both 
workers  and  businesses.  Let  us  take  meaning- 
ful action  that  will  result  In  legislative  supcess. 
Let  us  remember  that  an  Increase  in  the  mini- 
mum wage  Is  important  because  It  will  help 
the  American  worker,  not  t>ecause  it  helps 
Congress  in  its  power  struggle  against  the 
President. 

Let  us  stop  treating  the  debate  over  the 
minimum  wage  as  a  vehicle  for  political  pos- 
turing. It  is  a  game  that  Is  of  no  benefit  to  the 
American  worker,  and  we  should  not  play  It. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  seconds  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington  [Mrs.  Unsoeld]. 

Mrs.  UNSOELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
I  was  in  the  State  legislature  for  2 
years  we  fibrillated,  unable  to  vote  for 
an  increase  in  the  minimum  wage,  so 
the  public  grows  up,  put  that  measure 
on  the  ballot  through  the  initiative 
and  it  was  overwhelmingly  approved 
by  76  percent  of  the  public. 

I  call  on  my  colleagues,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  follow  our  public  and  let  us 
overwhelmingly  approve  this  increase 
to  the  minimum  wage. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Wright]. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  conference  report  on 
the  minimum  wage  bill. 

What  we  consider  today  is  a  matter 
of  the  most  elemental  fairness.  It  goes 
to  the  very  heart  of  what  this  country 
of  ours  is  all  about.  Today  we  seek  to 
provide  fairness  for  the  working  poor 
of  this  country.  There  are  at  least  4 
million  of  them  who  receive  no  more 
than  the  minimum  wage.  That  mini- 
mum wage  has  not  been  increased 
since  1981. 
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During  that  period  of  time,  their 
buying  power  has  been  reduced  by 
some  30  percent.  In  1981.  a  woman 
working  on  a  minimum  wage  and 
trying  to  support  two  children  on  her 
own,  with  the  work  of  3  hours  of  pay 
could  purchase  a  $10  sack  of  groceries. 
Today  her  3  hours  of  pay  will  buy  only 
a  $7  sack  of  groceries. 

These  are  not  people  who  have  polit- 
ical power.  They  are  not  people  whose 
names  appear  on  the  donors'  lists  to 
political  candidates.  They  are  not 
prominent  in  society— for  the  most 
part— but  they  work,  and  they  pay 
taxes  and  they  contribute  mightily  to 
this  economy  of  ours.  They  do  the 
work  that  most  other  people  do  not 
want  to  do. 

They  are  the  people  who  look  to  us 
to  represent  them.  They  have  nobody 
else  to  represent  them.  They  are  not 
organized.  If  they  were  organized 
workers,  they  would  be  paid  much 
more  than  the  minimum  wage,  but 
they  are  not. 

They  are  not  people  who  seek  a 
handout.  They  are  not  asking  for  wel- 
fare, although  some  of  them  are 
homeless  because  the  wages  they  re- 
ceive are  not  adequate  to  pay  for 
homes  or  to  pay  rent  in  the  society  in 
which  we  live  today.  And  yet  they 
work.  They  want  to  perform  the  digni- 
ty of  work.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  to  those 
people  that  America  owes  a  very  great 
deal,  because  without  the  work  that 
they  perform  the  wheels  of  American 
commerce  would  grind  to  a  halt. 

Now  let  us  just  look  at  it  from  the 
standpoint  of  elemental  fairness.  Let 
us  consider  what  has  happened  in 
these  intervening  8  years  since  1981. 
Since  that  time  the  minimum  wage 
has  fallen  to  its  lowest  historical  level. 
Originally  when  it  was  established,  the 
idea  was  that  the  minimum  wage 
ought  to  be  about  half  the  average 
wage.  But  today  it  has  fallen  to  only 
about  35  percent  of  the  average  wage. 

What  has  happened  to  others  in  our 
society  during  those  same  8  years?  I 
want  to  show  you  in  a  very  simple 
comparative  way  the  difference  be- 
tween what  has  happened  to  the  high- 
est position  in  American  government 
and  what  has  happened  to  them. 

Let  us  take,  for  example,  the  post  of 
the  Vice  President.  The  Vice  Presi- 
dent's pay  has  been  increased  and 
would  have  been  increased  by  recom- 
mendations made  by  the  President  by 
$40  an  hour  since  1981.  There  you 
have  400  dimes  representing  what 
would  have  happened  to  the  Vice 
President's  pay.  Now  I'm  not  saying  it 
is  not  warranted.  No  doubt  it  is  war- 
ranted. But  that  is  what  has  happened 
in  those  years.  That  is  an  hourly  in- 
crease of  $40. 

What  has  happened  to  the  take- 
home  keep-home  Income  of  the  top  1 
percent  of  the  American  people  as  the 
result  of  tax  cuts  that  we  have  voted 
since  1981?  As  a  result  of  the  tax  cuts 


that  Congress  has  voted,  let  alone  any 
other  income  that  may  have  come  to 
them,  the  average  person  in  the  top  1 
percent  of  the  income  brackets  in  the 
United  States  will  be  allowed  to  keep 
$17.40  every  hour  more.  Calculated  on 
a  40-hour  week,  that  is  about  $36,000  a 
year  more  in  income  that  the  top  1 
percent  has  enjoyed  as  the  result  of 
tax  cuts  that  we  have  voted.  So  there 
you  have  that  comparative  figure. 
That  is  hourly,  that  many  more  dimes 
an  hour,  174  dimes. 

Then  if  you  were  to  add  to  that 
what  is  proposed  by  President  Bush  by 
way  of  a  cut  in  the  capital  gains  rate, 
the  top  1  percent  of  America's  income 
group  would  receive,  on  average,  about 
$30,000  more  a  year,  or  144  dimes,  or 
$14.40  an  hour  more  take-home  pay. 
So  there  is  what  would  be  given  by  the 
Congress  over  this  period  of  time  in 
just  tax  cuts  for  the  wealthiest  1  per- 
cent. 

What  then  have  we  given  to  those  at 
the  bottom  of  our  economic  pyramid? 
Nothing,  nothing  at  all.  You  see.  they 
have  lost. 

Now  what  we  propose  to  give  is  a 
very  meager  catch-up  which  will  not 
even  catch  up  to  the  buying  power  of 
the  1981  minimum  wage  by  1991. 

The  difference  between  what  we 
propose  and  what  President  Bush  says 
he  would  be  willing  to  accept  is  three 
dimes.  That  is  it.  Three  thin  dimes. 

Now,  it  is  a  question  of  elemental 
fairness  in  a  coimtry  such  as  ours 
where  we  believe  all  work  is  dignified 
work,  where  we  believe  that  those  who 
do  work  ought  to  be  protected— the 
basic  American  ethic,  the  fundamental 
idea  that  anybody  who  works  for  a 
living  in  the  United  States  full  time 
ought  not  to  be  poor,  ought  not  to  be 
needy,  ought  not  to  be  homeless.  If  we 
believe  these  things,  then  surely  we 
would  be  able  to  vote  for  this  meager 
increase. 

I  hope  that  when  we  send  it  to  Presi- 
dent Bush  he  will  reconsider  it  in  light 
of  the  kinder,  gentler  admonitions 
that  he  has  made.  If  this  is  to  be  a 
kinder  and  gentler  coimtry,  certainly 
then  those  who  work  for  a  living 
ought  to  be  able  to  have  enough 
money,  a  day's  pay,  so  that  they  will 
be  able  to  afford  hospitalization  for 
their  kids  if  the  kids  get  sick,  be  able 
to  have  a  roof  over  their  heads,  be 
able  to  have  an  adequate  diet,  and  be 
able  to  have  enough  money  to  send 
those  kids  to  school. 
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Those  are  the  fundamental,  elemen- 
tal things,  and  this  is  fundamental, 
elemental  fairness. 

The  gentlewoman  from  Washington 
State  mentioned  a  moment  ago  a 
statewide  vote  in  which  70  percent  of 
those  in  her  State  voted  for  an  in- 
crease in  the  minimum  wage.  If  the 
polls  I  have  read  are  to  be  believed. 


some  84  percent  of  the  people  nation- 
wide favor  this  legislation. 

Please,  bear  in  mind,  my  friends, 
that  these  are  people  who  have 
nobody  else  to  look  after  their  inter- 
ests. They  do  not  have  any  lobbies. 
They  are  not  repesented  by  someone 
who  comes  and  uses  the  blandish- 
ments and  wiles  of  his  persuasion  to 
tell  us  that  we  ought  to  do  something 
for  them.  They  do  not  make  contribu- 
tions to  political  campaigns.  They  are 
the  very  people  for  whom  we  are  elect- 
ed, because  we  are  the  only  voice  they 
have. 

Without  us,  they  would  be  voiceless. 
We  are  the  only  source  of  power  that 
they  have.  Without  us  and  our  con- 
cern for  them,  they  would  be  power- 
less in  this  political  democracy  of  ours, 
and  I  do  not  think  we  want  to  perpet- 
uate that  kind  of  a  situation. 

In  a  sense  of  fairness,  a  sense  of  jus- 
tice, and  a  sense  of  what  is  just  simply 
right,  I  ask  the  Members  to  vote  for 
this  bill  and  send  the  message  to  Presi- 
dent Bush  to  consider  it  carefully  and 
to  sign  the  bill  once  we  have  sent  it  to 
him. 

Mr.  FAWELL  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Amendments  of  1989  to  raise  the 
minimum  wage  sounds  virtuous  and  laudable. 
It  very  well  may  be,  but  let  us  not  fool  our- 
selves into  thinking  that  we  are  lifting  the 
working  poor  out  of  poverty  with  an  Increase 
to  $4.55.  Raising  the  minimum  wage  is  not  an 
antipoverty  weapon. 

A  large  majority  of  minimum  wage  earrwrs 
are  young  part-time  workers.  Ninety-three  per- 
cent of  those  eamir)g  minimum  wage  do  not 
maintain  families.  Of  ttie  3.9  million  on  mini- 
mum wage,  one-third  work  In  restaurants 
where  many  of  their  incomes  are  supplement- 
ed by  tips.  Sixteen  percent  of  minimum  wage 
earners  work  In  sales  where  many  of  these 
earn  commissions,  yet  they  are  still  counted 
as  minimum  wage  workers. 

We  say  we're  trying  to  help  the  working 
poor  while  we  actually  will  be  helping  young 
part-time  workers.  There  is  one  thing,  howev- 
er, upon  which  there  is  agreement.  Econo- 
mists from  all  persuasions  agree  that  increas- 
ing Vne  minimum  wage  will  mean  lost  jobs  and 
it  will  mean  inflation.  The  Congressional 
Budget  Office  estimates  that  125.000  to 
250,000  jobs  will  be  lost;  the  Department  of 
Labor's  estimates  range  from  400,000  to 
800,000.  Of  course,  the  first  employees  to 
suffer  this  reduction  In  jobs  will  be  those  that 
have  the  fewest  skills  and  have  the  most  to 
lose.  We  also  know  that  increasing  the  mini- 
mum wage  at  this  time  will  have  a  ripple  effect 
on  consumer  prices.  The  last  time  we  in- 
creased the  minimum  wage,  from  1978  to 
1981,  inflation  jumped  from  7  percent  to  12 
percent  and  the  prime  rate  more  than  doubled 
from  8  percent  to  over  20  percent.  Inflation 
and  recession  are  the  cruelest  taxes  that  we 
can  levy  on  our  wording  poor. 

What  is  the  best  way  to  truly  help  the  poor? 
First  of  all,  the  use  of  the  earned  inconw  tax 
credit  would  allow  us  to  target  our  efforts  to 
tfK>se  who  are  truly  needy.  Second,  ttie  cre- 
atton  of  new  jobs,  a  strong  economy,  and  con- 
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tinued  grovvth  are  components  of  the  besX  em- 
ployee-benefit program.  During  the  last  7 
years,  there  have  been  19  million  new  iot>s 
created.  Sixty-three  percent  of  oor  adults  are 
now  employed;  this  Is  a  record.  Let's  Keep  this 
ball  rolling  and  avoid  any  Government-im- 
posed roadblocks.  Instead,  Congress  must 
reduce  its  profligate  overspending.  The  nation- 
al debt  now  stands  at  $2.8  tnllion,  and  we  pay 
$240  billion  a  year  in  interest  alone.  Often 
overlooked,  the  Federal  Government  is  also 
borrowing  $140  billk}n  a  year  from  the  Na- 
tkxi's  tnjst  furxls.  Mr.  Speaker,  vote  "no"  on 
the  conference  report  of  H.R.  2,  and  let's  put 
our  energy  into  efforts  ttiat  will  truly  help  ttie 

poor. 

Mr.  OE  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in 

support  of  the  conference  report  on  H.R.  2, 
the  Fair   Labor  Standards  Amendments   of 

1989. 

I  commerxj  the  members  of  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  for  moving  so  quickly 
\with  this  Important  bill  from  ttie  sutx^ommittee 
to  the  full  committee  and  through  conference. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret  that  ttie  President  has 
not  seen  fit  to  support  this  important  bill.  The 
President  has  stated  ttiat  he  will  veto  this  con- 
ference agreement  if  it  is  sent  to  him  t)ecause 
ttie  minimum  wage  will  be  raised  30  cents  an 
hour  more  ttian  he  wants.  H.R.  2  will  increase 
ttie  minimum  wage  from  tt.e  current  $3.35  an 
hour  to  $4.55  an  hour  over  a  3-year  period. 
Ttie  $4.55  an  hour  wage  rate  would  begin  Oc- 
tober 1,  1991. 

It  is  very  unfortunate  that  an  important  bill 
such  as  H.R.  2  may  be  vetoed  because  of  a 
30-cents-an-tiour  difference  with  ttie  Presi- 
dent H.R.  2  Is  a  bill  ttiat  will  help  millions  of 
working  people  wtio  are  trying  to  make  a 
better  life  for  ttieir  families  by  working  full  time 
and  yet  continue  to  remain  in  poverty.  I 
cannot  tielieve  ttiat  vetoing  this  t>ill  will  lead  to 
a  kirxjer  and  gentler  natk>n  ttiat  the  Presklent 
tias  sakl  he  wants  to  see.  To  ttie  contrary, 
such  action  will  t>e  extremely  tKutal  to  ttie  mil- 
lions of  families  that  can  hardly  survive  on  the 
current  minimum  wage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ttiere  has  not  been  an  in- 
crease in  ttie  Federal  minimum  wage  since 
1981,  over  8  years  ago.  We  must  now  act  on 
behalf  of  ttie  hard-working  men  and  women  of 
America  to  increase  ttie  minimum  wage  to  a 
decent  level.  Ttiese  workers  deserve  to  be 
treated  fairly. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  agree  and  support 
ttie  conference  report  on  H.R.  2. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  of  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPIIAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MoAKLET).  The  question  is  on  the  con- 
ference report. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

KBCOKOKDVOTK 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Bfr.  Speaker,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  247,  noes 
172.  not  voting  15,  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  52] 

AYES-247 

Akiikft 

Gonzalez 

Obey 

Alexander 

Gordon 

Olln 

Anderson 

Gray 

Ortiz 

Andrews 

Guarinl 

Owens  (NY) 

Annunzlo 

HaU  (OH> 

Owens  (DT) 

Anthony 

Hamilton 

Pallone 

Applegate 

Harris 

Panetta 

Aspln 

Hatcher 

Pashayan 

Atkins 

Hawkins 

Payne  (NJ) 

AuColn 

Hayes  (IL) 

Pease 

Bates 

Hayes  (LA) 

Pelosl 

Bellenson 

Hefner 

Perkins 

Bennett 

Hertel 

Pickett 

Bentley 

Hoagland 

Pickle 

Berman 

H<x:hbrueckner 

Poshard 

BevUl 

Horton 

Price 

BUbray 

Hoyer 

Rahall 

Boehlert 

Hubbard 

Rangel 

BoKKs 

Hughes 

Richardson 

Bonlor 

Jacobs 

Ridge 

BorsU 

Jenkins 

Rinaldo 

Bosco 

Johnson  (CT) 

Robinson 

Boucher 

Johnson  (SD) 

Roe 

Boxer 

Johnston 

Rose 

Brenn&n 

Jones  (GA) 

Roetenkowskl 

Browder 

Jones  (NO 

Rowland  (CT) 

Brown  (CA) 

Jontz 

Russo 

Bruce 

Kanjorskl 

Sabo 

Bryant 

Kaptur 

Sangmeister 

Cardin 

Kastenmeler 

Savage 

Carper 

Kennedy 

Sawyer 

Carr 

Kennelly 

Scheuer 

Clarke 

Klldee 

Schneider 

Clay 

Kleczka 

Schroeder 

Clement 

Kolter 

Schumer 

Coelho 

Kostmayer 

Sharp 

Coleman  (TX) 

LaFalce 

Shays 

CoUlns 

Lantos 

Sikorski 

Conte 

Leach  (LA) 

Slsisky 

Conyers 

Lehman  (CA) 

Skaggs 

CosteUo 

Lehman  (FL) 

Skelton 

Coyne 

Leland 

Slattery 

Crockett 

Levin  (MI) 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Darden 

Levlne  (CA) 

Smith  (FL) 

Davis 

Lewis  (GA) 

Smith  (lA) 

de  la  Garza 

Upinskl 

Smith  (NJ) 

DePazlo 

Uoyd 

Smith  (VT) 

E>ellums 

Long 

Solarz 

Dirks 

Lowey  (NY) 

Staggers 

DlngeU 

Luken.  Thomas 

Stallings 

Dixon 

Machtley 

Stark 

Dotmelly 

Man  ton 

Stokes 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Markey 

Studds 

Downey 

Martin  (IL) 

Swift 

Durbln 

Martinez 

Synar 

Dwyer 

Matsul 

TaUon 

Dymally 

MavToules 

Tjuiner 

Dyson 

McCloskey 

Torres 

Early 

McCurdy 

Torricelli 

Eckart 

McElade 

Towns 

Edwards  (CA) 

McDermott 

Traficant 

Engel 

McHugh 

Traxler 

Erdrelch 

McMillen  (MD) 

Unsoeld 

Espy 

McNulty 

Vento 

Evans 

Mfume 

Visclosky 

PasceU 

MiUer  (CA) 

Volkmer 

Felshan 

MineU 

Walgren 

Flake 

Moakley 

Walsh 

FUppo 

MoUohan 

Watklns 

Plorlo 

Moody 

Waxman 

FogUetU 

Morella 

Weiss 

Foley 

Morrison  (CT) 

Wheat 

Ford  (Ml) 

Mrazek 

Whltten 

Pord<TN) 

Murphy 

Williams 

Frank 

Murtha 

Wilson 

Proet 

Nagle 

Wise 

Garcia 

Natcher 

Wolpe 

Oaydos 

Neal(MA) 

Wyden 

Gejdenson 

Neal  (NO 

Yates 

Gephardt 

Nelson 

Yatron 

Gibbons 

Nowak 

Young  (AK) 

Oilman 

Dakar 

Glickman 

Oberstar 
NOES-172 

Archer 

Billrakls 

Byron 

Armey 

BUley 

Callahan 

Baker 

Broomfield 

CampbeU  (CA) 

Ballencer 

Brown  (CO) 

CampbeU  (CO) 

Bartlett 

Buechner 

Chandler 

Barton 

Bunnlng 

Chapman 

Bereuter 

Burton 

Cllnger 

Coble 

James 

Roth 

Coleman  (MO: 

1     Kaslch 

Roukema 

Combest 

Kolbe 

Rowland  (GA) 

C(x>per 

Kyi 

Salki 

Coughlin 

Lagomarslno 

Sarpalius 

Cox 

Lancaster 

Saxton 

Craig 

Laughlin 

Schaefer 

Crane 

Leath  (TX) 

Schiff 

Dannemeyer 

Lent 

Schuette 

DeLay 

Lewis  (CA) 

Schulze 

Derrick 

Lewis  (FL) 

Sensenbrenner 

DeWine 

Lightfoot 

Shaw 

Doman  (CA) 

Livingston 

Shumway 

Douglas 

Lowery  (CA) 

Shuster 

Dreier 

Lukens.  Donald 

Skeen 

Duncan 

Marlenee 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Emerson 

Martin  (NY) 

Smith  (MS) 

English 

Mamoli 

Smith  (NE) 

PaweU 

McCandless 

Smith  (TX) 

Fields 

McCollum 

Smith,  Denny 

Fish 

McCrery 

(OR) 

Prenzel 

McEwen 

Smith,  Robert 

Gallegly 

McGrath 

(NH) 

GaUo 

McMUlan  (NO 

Smith.  Robert 

Gekas 

Meyers 

(OR) 

Glllmor 

Michel 

Snowe 

Gingrich 

MiUer  (OH) 

Solomon 

(joodling 

Miller  (WA) 

Spence 

Goss 

Montgomery 

Spratt 

Gradison 

Morrison  (WA) 

Stangeland 

Grandy 

Myers 

Steams 

Grant 

Nlelson 

Stenholm 

Green 

Oxley 

Stump 

Gunderson 

Packard 

Sundquist 

HaU(TX) 

Parker 

Tauke 

Hammerschmldt  Parrls 

Tauzin 

Hancock 

Patterson 

Thomas  (CA) 

Hansen 

Paxon 

Thomas  (GA) 

Hastert 

Payne  (VA) 

Thomas  (WY) 

Hefley 

Penny 

Upton 

Henry 

Petri 

Valentine 

Herger 

Porter 

Vander  Jagt 

HUer 

PurseU 

Vucanovich 

HoUoway 

QuUlen 

Walker 

Hopkins 

Ravenel 

Weber 

Houghton 

Ray 

Weldon 

Huckaby 

Regula 

Whittaker 

Hunter 

Rhodes 

Wolf 

Hutto 

Ritter 

Wylie 

Hyde 

Roberts 

Young (FL) 

Inhofe 

Rogers 

Ireland 

Roiirabacher 

NOT  VOTING- 

-15 

Ackerman 

Courter 

Molinari 

Barnard 

Dickinson 

Moorhead 

Bateman 

Edwards  (OK) 

Pepper 

Brooks 

Fazio 

Roybal 

Bustamante 

Madlgan 

Udall 

D  1320 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs. 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Fazio  for,  with  Mr.  Barnard  against. 

Mr.  Roybal  for.  with  Mr.  Courier  against. 

Mr.  Bustamante  for.  with  Mr.  Dickinson 
against. 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
conference  report  on  H.R.  2  just 
agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Lewis  of  Georgia).  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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EMMETT  SANDERS  LOCK  AND 

DAM 
Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
iinanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion be  discharged  from  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bUl  (H.R.  2178)  to 
designate  lock  and  dam  numbered  4  on 
the  Arkansas  River.  Arkansas,  as  the 
"Emmett  Sanders  Lock  and  Dam"  and 
ask  for  it  immediate  consideration. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
I  do  not  plan  to  object,  and  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Anderson]  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation,  for  an  explana- 
tion of  his  request. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  2178  would  desig- 
nate lock  and  dam  No.  4  on  the  Arkan- 
sas River.  AR,  as  the  "Emmett  Sand- 
ers Lock  and  Dam."  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  support  of  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  Sanders  served  as  mayor  of  the 
city  of  Pine  Bluff,  AR.  in  the  1940's 
and  the  1970's.  and  had  been  a 
member  of  the  Arkansas  Basin  Asso- 
ciation since  its  inception  in  the 
1930's.  He  served  as  the  Association 
president  and  as  a  member  of  the  co- 
ordinating committee,  working  with 
the  various  States  that  banded  togeth- 
er to  seek  authorization  said  funding 
of  the  Arkansas  River  Basin  project. 
His  interest  in  transforming  the  Ar- 
kansas River  from  a  menace  to  an 
asset  continued  until  his  death  on 
March  21.  1989.  Mr.  Sanders  played  a 
leading  role  in  bringing  about  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Arkansas  River  water- 
way system  in  a  timely  manner,  and 
he  has  been  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
for  his  work  by  being  awarded  the 
highest  civilian  award  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army. 

I  believe  that  it  is  a  fitting  and  ap- 
propriate tribute  to  the  work  of  Mr. 
Sanders  to  designate  lock  and  dam  No. 
4  in  his  behalf  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  bill. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker,  further  reserving  the  right  to 
object.  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  2178. 
This  bill,  which  I  introduced  last  week, 
would  rename  lock  and  dam  No.  4  on 
the  Arkansas  River  sifter  Mr.  Emmett 
Sanders,  formerly  of  Pine  Bluff.  AR. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  long  been  an  tul- 
vocate  of  honoring  our  most  distin- 
guished leaders  by  renaming  the 
public  facilities  which  they  have 
helped  to  erect  in  memory  of  their  ac- 
complishments. In  my  view,  this  meas- 
ure of  respect  and  gratitude  is  best  be- 
stowed in  the  twilight  of  ones  years  so 
that  the  recipient  is  able  to  fully  ap- 
preciate   the    honor.    Accordingly.    I 


have,  in  the  past,  offered  legislation  to 
rensune  a  number  of  public  facilities 
sifter  senior  public  figures  who  have 
played  an  importsuit  role  in  the  life  of 
their  community.  Such  is  the  case 
with  Emmett  Sanders. 

Mr.  Ssuiders  was  the  former  mayor 
of  Pine  Bluff,  AR,  who,  through  tire- 
less effort,  worked  to  tame  the  Arkan- 
sas River,  bringing  navigation  suid  a 
measure  of  flood  protection  to  the 
area.  He  was  an  outspoken  suid  ex- 
tremely effective  advocate  of  water  re- 
sources development  and  progress  suid 
his  efforts  were  met  with  not  only  suc- 
cess but  the  appreciation  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Pine  Bluff.  It  is  for  these  rea- 
sons that  I  have  swivocated  legislation 
in  the  two  preceding  Congresses  to 
honor  Mr.  Ssuiders  by  renaming  lock 
and  dam  No.  4  on  the  Arkansas  River 
at  Pine  Bluff  as  the  "Emmett  Ssmders 
Lock  suid  Dam." 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Sanders  passed 
away  esurlier  this  spring.  His  psissing 
was  noted  with  deep  regret  as  evi- 
denced by  local  newspaper  accounts 
which  I  would  like  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
msu-ks.  I  only  regret  that  we  were 
imable  to  bestow  this  honor  on  Mr. 
Sanders  while  he  was  alive.  With  that, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion. 
[Prom  the  Pine  Bluff  Commercial,  Mar.  27, 

19891 
Emmett  Sanders:  The  Vision  Behind  the 

Service 
Behind  his  eye  for  economy,  his  business- 
like manner  and  bookkeeper's  exactitude, 
Emmett  Sanders  was  a  visionary.  His 
dreams  for  Pine  Bluff  were  as  vast  as  his 
habits  were  regular.  It  was  with  his  vision 
that  some  of  Pine  Bluffs  most  dramatic  ad- 
vances began,  and  through  his  unremitting 
efforts  that  they  became  reality. 

For  four  decades,  as  mayor  and  alderman 
and  public  servant  In  general,  Mr.  Sanders 
served  and  shaped  his  city.  He  came  as  close 
as  anyone  to  embodying  local  government 
during  those  years,  and  It  was  Pine  Bluff's 
good  fortune  that  he  did.  The  minimal  pay 
afforded  public  servants  back  then  could 
not  have  brought  the  attention  and  devo- 
tion he  lavished  on  this  town  freely. 
Emmett  Sanders  was  always  more  interest- 
ed in  Pine  Bluff's  advancement  than  in  his 
own. 

Of  his  many  visions,  surely  the  idea  of  an 
Arkansas  River  converted  from  menace  to 
asset  was  his  greatest.  And  it  Included  a 
thriving  Port  of  Pine  Bluff,  the  finest  in  the 
state.  No  one  but  a  visionary  could  have 
foreseen  all  that  in  1927,  when  the  100-year- 
flood  came  rampaging  over  the  levees  on 
both  side  of  the  river,  sending  refugees  to 
seek  shelter  on  the  Free  Bridge  or  any  other 
structure  that  remained  unsubmerged. 

Emmett  Sanders  never  forget  the  sight;  it 
drove  him  year  after  year.  He  was  an  early 
member  and  later  president  of  the  Arkansas 
Basin  Association.  That  lobby  worked  to 
make  the  vision  real  decade  after  decade, 
trip  to  Washington  after  trip  to  Washing- 
ton, conference  and  report  after  conference 
and  repaort  .  .  .  iintll  the  mean,  twisted, 
treacherous  old  Arkansas  was  made  over 
Into  the  Kerr-McCleUan  River  Navigation 
System.  Thanks  to  dreamers— and  workers— 


like  Emmett  Sanders,  the  Arkansas  no 
longer  disrupts  but  serves.  It  controls  floods 
instead  of  bringing  them.  And  Pine  Bluff 
reaps  the  benefits  every  day. 

Utterly  reliable,  Mr.  Sanders  was  so  ab- 
sorbed In  his  duties  and  projects  that  he  was 
just  absent-minded  enough  to  be  endearing. 
A  walker,  he  could  be  seen  traversing  the 
city  regularly,  looking  at  it  up  close  as  he 
went  his  way,  noticing  things. 

Like  any  public  servant,  Mr.  Sanders  took 
his  share  of  flak  over  the  years  but,  unlike 
many,  tolerated  It  with  complete  self-confi- 
dence, never  yielding  to  the  temptation  to 
reply  in  kind.  His  devotion  to  his  family,  es- 
pecially his  two  "girls,"  was  as  much  part  of 
him  as  his  devotion  to  his  city.  If  Mr. 
Emmett  ever  erred,  it  was  never  on  the  side 
of  too  small  plans  or  too  little  ambition  of 
his  town  and  state. 

As  he  grew  older,  EMunett  Sanders'  enthu- 
siasm for  various  projects  seemed  to  grow 
younger.  He  had  a  very  American  confi- 
dence in  an  ever  expanding  future,  and  It 
grew  aU  the  stronger  with  the  years.  He 
died  last  week  at  89,  but  it  should  be  noted 
that  his  vision  of  what  this  city  would  do 
never  grew  old. 

[From  the  Pine  Bluff  News,  Mar.  23, 1989] 

'Mr.  Emmett' 
Pine  Bluff  lost  one  of  Its  truly  outstand- 
ing citizens  this  week  with  the  death  of 
Emmett  Sanders. 

"Mr.  Emmett"  was  Involved  In  so  many  of 
the  major  developments  in  Pine  Bluff 
during  the  great  growth  periods  of  the  com- 
munity in  the  middle  decades  of  this  centu- 
ry, there  Is  no  way  to  fully  credit  his  contri- 
butions to  the  progress  and  development  of 
our  city  and  county. 

In  his  positions  in  city  government  and  on 
industrial  and  river  development  groups, 
Mr.  Sanders  gave  us  the  vision  and  leader- 
ship that  was  vital  to  the  successful  develop- 
ment of  such  things  as  our  industrial  parks, 
the  outstanding  port  facility  that  has  made 
Pine  Bluff  the  major  shipping  port  on  the 
Arkansas  River,  our  Civic  Center  and  Con- 
vention Center,  and  practically  anything 
else  that  has  enhanced  the  life  of  the  city  in 
the  past  40  years. 

He  had  a  vision  of  greatness  for  Pine 
Bluff  and  a  great  pride  in  its  achievements. 
We  can  all  have  an  equal  pride  in  his  life 
and  his  accomplishments  for  his  communi- 
ty. He  will  be  greatly  missed. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Spesiker,  I  withdraw  my  reservation  of 
objection.         

The  SPELAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlemsin  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  2178 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreientativea    of  the    United   States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  DESIGNATION. 

Lock  and  dam  numbered  4  on  the  Arkan- 
sas River,  Arkansas,  constructed  as  part  of 
the  project  for  navigation  on  the  Arkansas 
River  and  tributaries,  shall  hereafter  be 
known  and  designated  as  the  "Emmett 
Sanders  Lock  and  Dam". 

SEC.  Z.  LEGAL  REFERENCE. 

A  reference  in  any  law.  regulation,  docu- 
ment, or  record  of  the  United  States  to  the 
lock  and  dam  referred  to  in  section  1  shall 
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hereafter  be  deemed  to  be  a  reference  to  the 
"Emmett  Sanders  Lock  and  Dam". 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
HJl.  2178.  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


UMI 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(BdLr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarlu.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  might  I 
inquire  of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton [Bfr.  Foley],  the  program  for  next 
week? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  If  the  distinguished  Re- 
publican leader  would  yield  to  me,  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  concludes  the  business 
for  today  and  for  this  week.  The 
House  will  not  be  in  session  tomorrow. 
The  House  will  meet  at  noon  on 
Monday  next  but  there  will  be  no  leg- 
islative business. 

The  House  wiU  meet  at  noon  on 
Tuesday  and  will  consider  5  bills  under 
suspension  of  the  rules.  We  will  with- 
hold recorded  votes  that  may  be  or- 
dered on  these  suspensions  until 
debate  is  concluded  on  all  suspensions. 
But  the  suspensions,  if  they  draw 
votes,  will  have  those  votes  taken  on 
Tuesday.  They  will  not  be  postponed 
beyond  Tuesday. 

The  suspensions  are: 

HJl.  968,  Noise  Reduction  Reim- 
bursement Act  of  1989; 

HJl.  838,  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  release  restric- 
tions on  the  use  of  certain  property 
conveyed  to  the  Peninsula  Airport 
Commission  for  airport  purposes; 

HJl.  2214,  to  ratify  certain  agree- 
ments relating  to  the  Vienna  Conven- 
tion on  Diplomatic  Relations; 

H.  Con.  Res.  63,  to  commend  the 
30th  anniversary  of  the  Tibetan  na- 
tional uprising  and  to  express  the  con- 
cern of  Congress  regarding  human 
rights  abuses  in  Tibet;  and 

HJL  2145.  to  prohibit  U.S.  contribu- 
tions to  the  United  Nations  if  full 
membership  as  a  state  Is  granted  to 
any  organization  or  group  that  does 
not  have  the  internationally  recog- 
nized attributes  of  statehood. 

Also  Members  should  be  advised  of  a 
possible  resolution  with  regard  to 
Panama  which  may  be  considered  on 
Tuesday. 


On  Wednesday  the  House  would  nor- 
maUy,  under  the  rules,  meet  at  10 
o'clock,  but  I  intend  to  offer  a  unani- 
mous consent  request  that  that  be  at 
12  o'clock  on  Wednesday. 

At  10  o'clock  on  Thursday  to  consid- 
er a  conference  report  on  the  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  106,  the  first 
concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget, 
subject  to  a  rule;  and  H.R.  2072,  the 
dire  emergency  supplemental  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  1989,  subject  to  a 
rule,  and  H.R.  643,  to  amend  the  Min- 
eral Leasing  Act  relating  to  oil  shale 
claims,  subject  to  a  rule. 

On  Friday,  May  19,  1989,  the  House 
will  not  be  in  session. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  distinguished  Re- 
publican leader  would  yield  further,  I 
would  like  to  remind  Members  that  on 
May  15  the  House  will  change  the 
schedule,  under  standing  orders  of  the 
House,  and  wUl  meet  regularly  at  noon 
on  Monday  and  Tuesday  and  at  10 
a.m.,  rather  than  2  p.m.  on  Wednes- 
day, Thursday,  and  Friday. 

Next  week  because  of  the  pending 
Republican  conference  we  will  ask 
unsinimous  consent  to  meet  at  noon 
rather  than  at  10  a.m.  on  Wednesday. 
But  the  general  rule  will  be  10  a.m.  on 
Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday  and 
noon  on  Monday  and  Tuesday. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY, 
MAY  15,  1989 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today,  it  adjourn  to 
meet  at  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  do  so  just  to 
ask  one  question  if  I  may,  and  I  will 
not  object.  On  the  resolution  that  may 
come  up  on  Panama,  would  that  come 
up  imder  suspension  of  the  rules? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  may  come  up  under 
suspension  of  the  rules  or  by  unani- 
mous consent.  I  caiuiot  advise  the  gen- 
tleman at  this  time. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  think  the  question 
on  our  side  is,  if  it  will  come  up  imder 
a  procedure,  will  it  be  subject  to  an 
amendment? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  would  advise  the  gen- 
tleman that  I  doubt  very  much  it 
would  come  up  on  Tuesday  in  that 
form. 

If  it  comes  up  on  Tuesday  it  would 
be  either  under  uiuuiimous  consent  or 
imder  suspension.  I  do  not  think  the 
Rules  Committee  would  have  an  op- 


portimity  to  consider  a  rule  prior  to 
Tuesday. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 
WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business 
in  order  under  the  Calendar  Wednes- 
day rule  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednes- 
day next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HOUR  OF  MEETING  ON 
WEDNESDAY,  MAY  17,  1989 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  on  Tuesday,  May  16, 
1989  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  noon  on 
Wednesday,  May  17,  1989. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  EXCHANGE  OF 
CERTAIN  FEDERAL  PUBLIC 
LAND  EN  MADISON  COUNTY.  IL 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion be  discharged  from  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  2119)  to  au- 
thorize the  exchange  of  certain  Feder- 
al public  land  in  Madison  County.  IL. 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Wise).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia? 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
under  my  reservation  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Am- 
derson],  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  P»ublic  Worlis  and  Transporta- 
tion, to  explain  his  request. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  2119  wotdd  au- 
thorize the  United  States  to  convey  its 
interest  in  a  parcel  of  land  to  the  Blue 
Tee  Corp.  in  exchange  for  the  convey- 
ance to  the  United  States  of  the  corpo- 
ration's interest  in  another  parcel  of 
land. 

The  land  owned  by  the  United 
States  was  acquired  in  connection  with 
the  construction  of  the  Melvin  Price 
Locks  and  Dam  project  on  the  Missis- 
sippi River  at  Alton,  IL.  The  land  will 
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be  under  water  when  the  pool  behind 
the  locks  and  dam  is  raised.  This  is  ex- 
pected to  happen  this  September. 

Local  interests  wish  to  develop  a 
boating  dock  and  marina  in  the  area, 
and  have  determined  that  the  land 
scheduled  to  be  inundated  would  be 
the  best  location  for  the  boating  facili- 
ties if  its  elevation  is  raised  by  the 
placement  of  fill  material. 

The  land  owned  by  the  United 
States  was  acquired  in  1985  at  a  cost  of 
$137,350.  In  1988  the  United  States  ac- 
quired a  flowage  easement  over  the 
land  owned  by  the  Blue  Tee  Corp.  for 
the  sum  of  $1,125  million.  The  remain- 
ing interest  in  the  land  held  by  the 
corporation,  which  would  be  conveyed 
to  the  United  States,  is  valued  at 
$200,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  interests  in  the 
lands  to  be  exchanged  are  of  compara- 
ble value— if  anything,  the  value  of 
the  land  to  be  acquired  by  the  Govern- 
ment Is  likely  higher  considering  the 
lower  1985  market  value  of  the  land 
presently  owned  by  the  Government. 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  at  an 
early  date  is  necessary  so  that  the  land 
to  be  used  for  boating  facilities  can  be 
raised  prior  to  its  inundation.  I  urge 
enactment  of  the  bill. 

D  1330 
Mr.    HAMMERSCHMIDT.    Further 
reserving    the    right    to    object,    Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  chairman  for  his 
explanation. 

Let  me  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Costello]  for  his 
hard  work  in  developing  a  solution  to 
a  problem  that  seems  to  work  out  well 
for  all  concerned.  This  solution  will 
allow  an  important  business  concern 
to  relocate  to  a  more  desirable  loca- 
tion. It  will  allow  the  city  of  Alton,  IL 
to  develop  some  valuable  recreational 
facilities.  And  it  will  ensure  that  work 
on  the  Melvin  Price  Lock  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  proceeds  on  schedule 
without  any  impairment  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's interest.  It  is  my  under- 
standing the  value  of  the  lands  in 
question  is  approximately  equivalent 
and  that  enactment  of  the  legislation 
will  not  result  in  any  costs  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Costello]. 

Mr.  COSTELLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
ranking  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Ham- 
MERSCHMIDT],  I  thank  the  Members  for 
their  support  of  this  bill,  and  the  dis- 
tinguished chairmsm  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation, 
the  land  swap  agreement  that  will  be 
decided  through  this  legislation  will  be 
of  great  benefit  to  an  economic  devel- 
opment project  in  my  congressional 
district.  This  is  an  opportunity  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  assist  local 
government  in  an  economic  develop- 


ment project  at  no  cost  to  the  taxpay- 
ers or  to  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  both  of  the 
gentlemen  for  their  assistance. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reservation  of 
objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Wise).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Arkan- 
sas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HR.  2119 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States   of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  EXCHANGE  OF  FEDERAL  PUBUC  LAND. 

(a)  Exchange  of  Land.— Subject  to  section 
2,  at  such  time  as  the  Blue  Tee  Corporation 
transfers  all  right,  title,  and  interest  in  and 
to  the  land  described  in  subsection  (b)(1)  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  the  Secretary 
shall  transfer  all  right,  title,  and  interest  In 
and  to  the  land  described  in  subsection 
(b)(2)  to  the  Blue  Tee  Corporation. 

(b)  Description  or  Lands.— The  lands  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a)  are  the  followinr- 

(1)  Non-federal  land.— 35.03  acres  of  land 
located  in  Madison  County,  Illinois,  known 
as  Government  Tract  Number  121  and 
owned  by  the  Blue  Tee  Corporation. 

(2)  Federal  land.— 58.64  acres  situated  in 
Madison  County,  Illinois,  known  as  Oovem- 
ment  Tract  Number  122  and  administered 
by  the  United  States  Army  Corp  of  Engi- 
neers, which  Is  constructing  the  Melvin 
Price  Lock  and  Dam  Project  on  this  land. 

SEC.  2.  CONDmONS  OF  EXCHANGE. 

The  exchange  of  land  authorized  by  sec- 
tion I  shall  be  subject  to  the  following  con- 
ditions: 

(1)  Deeds.— 

(A)  Federal  land.— The  instrument  of  con- 
veyance used  to  convey  the  land  described 
in  section  l(bK2)  to  the  Blue  Tee  Corpora- 
tion shall  contain  such  reservations,  terms, 
and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
considers  necessary  to  allow  the  United 
States  to  construct,  operate,  and  maintain 
the  Melvin  Price  Lock  on  that  land. 

(B)  Non-federal  land.— The  conveyance  of 
the  land  described  in  section  1(b)(1)  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  shall  be  by  a  warran- 
ty deed  acceptable  to  the  Secretary. 

(2)  Removal  of  improvements.— The  Blue 
Tee  Corporation  may  reserve  the  right  to 
remove  any  improvements  on  the  land  de- 
scribed in  section  1(b)(1)  belonging  to  them. 
The  terms  of  such  reservation  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  approval  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army.  The  Blue  Tee  Corporation  shall  hold 
the  United  SUtes  harmless  from  liability, 
and  the  United  States  shall  not  incur  any 
cost,  associated  with  the  removal  or  reloca- 
tion of  such  improvements. 

(3)  Time  limit  for  exchange.— The  land 
exchange  authorized  by  section  1(a)  must  be 
completed  within  2  years  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

(4)  Legal  description.— The  Secretary 
shall  provide  the  legal  description  of  the 
lands  described  in  section  Kb).  The  legal  de- 
scription shall  be  used  in  the  Instruments  of 
conveyance  of  such  lands. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks and  include  therein  extraneous 
material  on  H.R.  2119.  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ROBERT  DOUGLAS  WILLIS 
HYDROPOWER  PROJECT 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion be  discharged  from  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  923)  to  re- 
designate the  Federal  hydropower 
generating  facilities  located  at  Dam  B 
on  the  Neches  River  at  Town  Bluff. 
TX.  as  the  "Robert  Douglas  Willis  Hy- 
dropower Project." 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Wise).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia? 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
let  me  just  state  that  we  have  careful- 
ly reviewed  the  bill  on  our  side  of  the 
aisle.  We  will  have  no  objections  to  its 
passage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  many  years,  Mr. 
Willis  was  the  general  manager  of  the 
Sam  Raybum  Municipal  Power  Au- 
thority. That  authority  served  as  the 
local  sponsor  for  the  hydroelectric  fa- 
culties at  the  Town  Bluff  project,  fa- 
cilities which  were  constructed  using 
100  percent  local  financing. 

It  is  a  fitting  tribute  to  Mr.  Willis' 
efforts  that  a  component  of  the 
project,  more  specifically  Dam  B  on 
the  Neches  River,  which  will  provide 
power  to  the  surrounding  area  should 
be  named  after  him. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Further 
reserving  the  right  to  object.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  support  the  bill  H.R.  923. 
which  would  redesignate  the  Federal 
hydropower  generating  facilities  locat- 
ed at  Dam  B  on  the  Neches  River  at 
Town  Bluff.  TX.  as  the  "Robert  Doug- 
las Willis  Hydropower  Project." 

Mr.  Willis  was  connected  prominent- 
ly with  public  power  and  civic  activi- 
ties in  east  Texas  for  the  majority  of 
his  adult  life.  Mr.  Willis  served  as  the 
executive  director  of  the  Sam  Ray- 
bum  Mimicipal  Power  Authority  from 
its  creation  in  May  1980.  untU  his 
death  on  May  14.  1988.  During  that 
time  his  public  service  has  lead  to  the 
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development  of  reliable  power  supplies 
for  the  involved  communities  of  east 
Texas.  The  renaming  of  these  hydro- 
power  generating  facilities  has  the 
support  of  the  Sam  Raybum  Munici- 
pal Power  Authority,  the  Sam  Ray- 
bum  Dam  Electric  Cooperative,  the 
Sam  Houston  Electric  Cooperative, 
and  the  Southwest  Power  Administra- 
tion of  the  Department  of  E]nergy. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
support  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reservation. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  923 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives   oS  Oie    United   States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SBCnON.  1.  REDESIGNAT10N  OF  HYDROPOWER  FA- 
aLITIBS. 

The  Federal  hydropower  generating  facili- 
ties located  at  Dmm  B  on  the  Neches  River 
at  Town  Bluff,  Texas,  is  redesignated  as  the 
"Robert  Douglas  Willis  Hydropower 
Project". 

SBC  L  KBFEilENCGS. 

Any  reference  in  a  law.  rule,  map,  docu- 
ment, record,  or  other  paper  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Federal  hydropower  generat- 
ing facilities  located  at  Dam  B  on  the 
Neches  River  at  Town  Bluff.  Texas,  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  reference  to  the  "Robert 
Douglas  Willis  Hydropower  Project". 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks, and  include  therein  extraneous 
material,  on  H.R.  923  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REMOVAL  OF  NAME  AND 
MEBCBER  AS  COSPONSOR  OF 
ELR.  49 

Mr.  BERETTTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  name  be 
removed  as  a  coaponaor  of  H.R.  49. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 


UMI 


SOLOMON  URGES  PRESIDENT 
BUSH  TO  ABROGATE  PANAMA 
CANAL  TREATY 

(Mr.  SOLOMON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 


his  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday I  took  the  floor  of  the  House  to 
let  you,  the  Congress,  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  luiow  of  a  resolution  I  in- 
troduced urging  President  Bush  to  ab- 
rogate the  Panama  Canal  Treaty. 

The  recent  events  connected  with 
General  Noriega's  attempts  to  steal 
the  election  just  held  in  Panama  un- 
derline the  urgency  of  this  matter. 
Until  such  time  as  a  properly  elected, 
democratic  government  assumes  legal 
control  of  the  nation  of  Panama,  the 
strategically  located  canal  cannot  be 
allowed  to  be  threatened  by  the  likes 
of  General  Noriega.  Nor  can  we  stand 
by  and  let  this  killer  endanger  the 
lives  of  American  men  and  women  sta- 
tioned in  the  Panama  Canal  Zone. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  call  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to  an  edito- 
rial I  wrote  over  a  year  ago  concerning 
this  whole  issue.  In  writing  this  edito- 
rial, I  wanted  not  just  to  point  out  the 
dangers  posed  by  General  Noriega's 
presence  in  Panama,  but  to  the  fact 
that  international  law  provides  the 
basis  for  abrogation  of  treaties— such 
as  the  one  now  governing  the  canal, 
when  certain  unexpressed  understand- 
ings connected  with  their  negotiation 
prove  to  be  false,  and  I  am  submitting 
the  article  for  today's  Record. 

Mr.  Speaker,  now  is  the  time  for 
forceful  action  by  our  Government, 
backed  by  the  unanimous  consent  of 
the  Congress.  It  is  not  a  time  for  back- 
peddling  and  hesitation.  The  world  is 
watching  and  so  is  this  kiUer.  Noriega. 
[Prom  the  Albany  (NY)  Times  Mirror] 
Bush  Shouu>  Limit  Cam al  Pact 

(By  Gerald  B.  Solomon  and  Bruce  Fein) 

Shortly  before  he  left  office.  President 
Reagan  urged  the  reconsideration  of  the 
1977  Panama  Canal  treaty  because  of  the 
unreliability  of  Panamanian  leader  Manuel 
A.  Noriega. 

During  his  confirmation  hearings  before 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
Secretary  of  State  James  A.  Baker  III  also 
expressed  misgivings  about  the  treaty. 

One  of  the  President  Bush's  first  acts 
should  be  to  declare  the  portion  of  the 
treaty  transferring  sovereignty  to  Panama 
to  be  provisionally  inoperative.  Congress 
should  also  play  a  constructive  role  in  acting 
on  these  concerns. 

Noriega  mocks  the  transfer's  presumption 
of  continuing  Panamanian  good  faith  and 
ability  to  prevent  sabotage  of  the  canal,  and 
to  safeguard  its  openness  and  security. 
International  law  would  thus  Justify  Bush's 
suspension  declaration. 

In  1903  the  Hay-Bunau-Varilla  treated 
granted  the  United  States  perpetual  use  of 
and  sovereignty  over  a  10-mile-wlde.  50-mlle- 
long  Panama  Canal  Zone.  Under  U.S.  sover- 
eignty, the  canal  has  operated  reliably,  and 
without  sabotage  or  Interruption.  It  has  sig- 
nificantly boosted  the  commerce  and  na- 
tional security  of  the  United  States. 

During  the  Cuban  missile  crisis.  18  Ameri- 
can warships  transited  the  canal  overnight. 
Jiunping  ahead  of  commercial  shipping  to 
fortify  a  naval  quarantine  of  Cuba.  The  U.S. 
warships  would  otherwise  have  consumed  13 
days  to  navigate  around  Cape  Horn. 


Considering  Panama's  history  of  violence, 
chronic  political  turbulence  and  anti- 
Yankee  sentiments,  it  is  little  wonder  that 
the  1977  treaty  considers  good  will  and 
friendly  relations  as  being  indispensable  to 
carrying  out  the  treaty's  terms.  Since  its 
birth.  Panama  has  had  four  constitutions. 
During  World  War  II.  profascist  President 
Amulfo  Arias  denied  the  United  States  de- 
fensive rights  outside  the  Canal  Zone.  In 
1964  Panamanian  students  rioted  in  the 
Canal  Zone,  leaving  four  American  soldiers 
dead  and  dozens  wounded  while  the  Pana- 
manian police  and  national  guard  stood 
aloof. 

During  the  1977  treaty  negotiations,  par- 
ticipants from  both  Panama  and  the  United 
States  openly  acknowledged  a  basic  pre- 
sumption of  good  faith  and  political  will 
behind  the  treaty  terms.  For  Instance.  Pana- 
manian negotiator  Carlos  Lopez  Ouevaro 
trumpeted:  "The  canal  has  no  defense  with- 
out the  friendship  of  the  Panamanian 
people"— a  view  echoed  by  the  Pentagon 
and  President  Carter.  Similarly.  Panama's 
chief  treaty  adviser,  Romulo  Escobar,  Insist- 
ed: "I  think  we  must  begin  from  one  major 
premise:  That  the  United  States  and 
Panama  are  not  enemies."  American  Ambas- 
sador William  J.  Jorden  recognized  that 
"(a)galnst  a  threat  of  sabotage  to  the  water- 
way, by  far  the  best  defense  was  the  good 
will  and  cooperation  of  the  Panamanian 
people  and  their  national  guard." 

But  Noriega's  domestic-  and  foreign-policy 
gambits  undermine  that  treaty  assumption. 
He  has  thickened  ties  with  Cuba,  Libya  and 
Colombian  Marxist  guerrillas,  and  harassed 
the  40.000  U.S.  civilians  and  12.000  U.S. 
troops  in  the  zone.  Indicted  by  the  United 
States  for  complicity  in  drug  trafficking  and 
subject  to  a  companion  economic  embargo, 
he  exploits  those  actions  domestically  to 
bestir  Panamanian  ill  will  towards  America. 

The  1977  treaty  terminates  U.S.  sovereign- 
ty over  the  Panama  Canal  and  the  Canal 
Zone  in  1999.  That  stipulation,  however,  is 
limited  by  the  higher  treaty  right  of  the 
United  States  to  protect  and  defend  the 
canal  from  armed  attack  "or  other  actions" 
that  threaten  its  neutrality  or  seciulty  or 
the  right  of  U.S.  warships  to  transit  the 
canal  expeditiously  in  cases  of  emergency. 
The  latter  right  requires  maintaining  U.S. 
troops  in  the  zone  whenever  prevailing  Pan- 
amanian conditions  are  inconsistent  with 
good  faith  and  Panama's  capacity  to  honor 
its  1977  treaty  obligations — circumstances 
that  exist  today. 

International  law  empowers  a  treaty  sig- 
natory to  suspend  provisions  when  a  materi- 
al unexpressed  postulate  of  the  negotiations 
proves  to  be  false.  Thus,  during  World  War 
II.  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  declared 
a  shipping  convention  suspended  and  inop- 
erative because  a  continuation  of  peace  was 
an  essential  premise  of  its  provisions.  Simi- 
larly. Bush  should  Inform  Noriega  U.S. 
troops  will  remain  in  the  zone  and  that 
zonal  security  will  remain  untransferred  in 
1999  unless  the  United  States  then  con- 
cludes that  Panama  is  both  able  and  politi- 
cally dedicated  to  preventing  an  interrup- 
tion of  canal  operations  or  a  violation  of 
canal  neutrality. 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  HOUSE-SENATE 
MINIMUM  WAGE  INCREASE 
AGREEMENT 

(Mr.  HAYES  of  Illinois  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
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Hoiise  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  HAYES  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  a  member  of  the  minimum  wage 
conference  committee,  I  would  like  to 
express  my  support  for  the  House- 
Senate  minimum  wage  increase  agree- 
ment, which  will  be  considered  on  the 
floor  later  today.  But,  I  would  first 
like  to  thank  my  colleague,  Steny 
HoYER,  for  convening  these  1  minute 
speeches  on  this  very  important  issue. 

As  a  former  trade  unionist,  I  have 
strongly  supported  the  need  for  an  in- 
crease in  the  minimum  wage  since  my 
election  to  this  body.  This  Congress 
has  waited  too  long  to  address  the 
needs  of  working  men  and  women.  I 
supported  the  House-passed  legisla- 
tion, and  now  the  conference  agree- 
ment, because  there  is  absolutely  no 
question  as  to  whether  or  not  there  is 
a  need  to  increase  the  minimum  wage. 

As  you  are  aware,  the  conference 
committee  has  approved  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Amendments  of  1989 
which  raises  the  wage  floor  from  $3.35 
to  $3.85  on  October  1,  1989,  to  $4.25  a 
year  later,  and  then  to  $4.55  in  the 
third  year.  The  minimum  wage  legisla- 
tion also  allows  employers  to  pay  a 
training  wage  of  85  percent  of  the 
miniTnnm  wage  for  up  to  60  days  that 
would  be  a  one-time  training  wage  and 
could  not  be  imposed  on  a  worker  with 
more  than  60  days  of  total  job  experi- 
ence. 

The  basis  for  the  enactment  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  was 
to  provide  a  decent  wage  at  which 
working  people  can  care  for  them- 
selves and  provide  for  their  families. 
We,  in  the  U.S.  Congress,  have  ne- 
glected to  honor  this  Nation's  50-year 
contract  with  workers  to  pay  a  better 
decent  minimum  wage.  This  oversight 
must  now  be  rectified. 

Now  that  our  conference  committee, 
headed  by  Chairmen  Kennedy  and 
Hawkins,  has  convened  and  complet- 
ed its  work,  President  Bush  is  the  only 
remaining  obstacle  to  a  minimum 
wage  increase,  giving  America's  work- 
ing poor  their  first  pay  raise  in  more 
than  8  years. 

The  President  has  stated  his  intent 
to  veto  the  congressional  agreement 
since  the  measure  goes  beyond  his 
minimum  wage  ceiling  of  $4.25  an 
hour,  with  a  6-month  training  wage.  I 
will  continue  to  fight  for  an  equitable 
minimum  wage  increase,  regardless  of 
this  veto  threat.  While  I  reluctantly 
agreed  to  the  training  wage  provisions 
in  this  legislation,  I  cannot  in  good 
conscience  further  compromise  my  be- 
liefs and  agree  to  a  lower  wsige  in- 
crease, which  would  keep  hard  work- 
ing Americans  in  poverty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  a  long  and 
ongoing  battle  for  us  to  reach  this 
point.  It  took  a  great  effort  to  gain 
consensus  on  the  minimum  wage  issue, 
and  I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to 
stand  in  support  of  this  wage  increase. 


and  the  conference  report  to  H.R.  2. 
We  must  all  understand  that  we  have 
to  hold-the-line  on  this  minimum  wage 
raise,  regardless  of  the  President's 
veto  threat.  Keeping  workers  in  pover- 
ty was  clearly  not  the  intent  of  the 
minimum  wage  ceiling,  tind  we  can  no 
longer  condone  nor  tolerate  such  oc- 
currences. 


IT'S  TIME  TO  RAISE  THE 
MINIMUM  WAGE 

(Mr.  VISCLOSKY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  VISCLOSKY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  conference 
report  on  the  minimum  wage.  We  have 
compromised  long  enough  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  weU-being  of  America's 
working  men  and  women.  Now  is  the 
time  to  act. 

The  1980's  could  rightly  be  labeled 
the  "lost  decade"  for  the  working 
poor.  In  the  8  years  since  the  mini- 
mum wage  was  last  increased,  millions 
of  American  workers  have  suffered  a 
serious  decline  in  their  living  standard 
because  of  Federal  inaction  to  ensure 
that  the  minimum  wage  kept  pace 
with  the  cost  of  living.  As  we  approach 
the  1990's,  the  evidence  in  favor  of 
raising  the  minimum  wage  is  over- 
whelming. 

As  everyone  in  this  Chamber  is  well 
aware,  the  minimum  wage  of  $3.35  an 
hour  is  the  same  as  it  was  in  1981.  The 
8  years  since  the  last  adjustment 
marks  the  longest  period  without  an 
increase  since  the  law  was  first  en- 
acted in  1938.  Due  to  inflation,  the 
purchasing  power  of  that  wage  has  ac- 
tually declined  more  than  30  percent. 
In  other  words,  had  the  minimum 
wage  kept  pace  with  inflation,  it  would 
now  be  approximately  $4.68  an  hour. 

The  most  compelling  indicator  of 
our  need  to  act  is  the  fact  that  the  5 
million  Americans  who  currently  work 
full  time  for  the  minimum  wage  earn 
an  income  that  keeps  them  below  the 
poverty  line.  In  fact,  an  individual 
working  40  hours  per  week  at  the  min- 
imum wage  earns  only  $134  a  week, 
before  taxes  and  Social  Security  are 
deducted. 

In  March,  I  joined  my  colleagues  in 
voting  for  legislation  to  raise  the  mini- 
mum wage  to  $4.55  over  3  years  and  to 
create  a  lower,  training  wage  for  em- 
ployees who  have  never  worked 
before.  The  bill  represented  a  compro- 
mise over  the  original  measure  which 
would  have  raised  the  wage  to  $4.65 
and  included  no  training  wage.  It  is  my 
great  hope  that  this  compromise  will 
convince  President  Bush  to  withdraw 
his  pledge  to  veto  any  minimum  wage 
increase  over  $4.25. 

The  argiunents  against  the  mlnl- 
mimi  wage  are  not  new.  Indeed,  in  the 
first  congressional  debate  in  1938  on 
legislation    to    establish    a    minimtim 


wage  of  40  cents  an  hour,  a  Michigan 
Congressman  argued  that  the  pro- 
posed wage  was  "ill  timed  *  *  •  and  is 
neither  in  the  interest  of  labor  nor  the 
Nation  as  a  whole  •  •  •  enactment  of 
the  legislation  will  further  increase 
unemployment,  not  reduce  it." 

Like  their  predecessors,  present  day 
opponents  of  an  increase  in  the  mini- 
mum wage  assert  that  it  would  cause 
more  harm  than  good.  They  now  fur- 
ther argue  that  an  increase  is  not 
needed  since  the  majority  of  minimum 
wage  earners  are  teenagers  hoping  to 
earn  extra  monty  for  discretionary 
spending  on  such  luxury  items  as 
brand-name  clothes  and  CD's.  In  reali- 
ty, nearly  70  percent  of  minimum 
wage  workers  are  over  20  years  old, 
and  more  than  1  million  are  trying  to 
support  a  family  on  the  minimum 
wage  alone.  More  than  60  percent  of 
those  earning  the  minimum  wage  are 
women. 

In  1938,  a  Maine  Congressman  elo- 
quently stated  that: 

If  we  are  sincerely  In  favor  of  improving 
working  conditions  throughout  the  Nation, 
especially  to  help  those  who  are  underpaid 
and  unorganized,  it  is  time  to  meet  the  situ- 
ation businesslike  and  unselfishly,  with 
friends  and  foes,  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats, willing  to  forget  and  forgive,  to  give 
and  take. 

Over  50  years  later,  these  words 
retain  their  exactitude.  For,  if  we  seri- 
ously address  the  dismal  condition  of 
our  Nation's  working  poor,  who  are  in- 
creasingly joining  the  ranks  of  the 
homeless,  we  must  establish  a  mini- 
mum wage  that  will  provide  an  ade- 
quate standard  of  living.  To  do  less 
and  to  continue  to  make  the  issue  of 
raising  the  minimum  wage  a  test  of  po- 
litical will  is  to  perpetuate  a  condition 
of  poverty  for  those  who  deserve  much 
more  for  their  efforts. 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  FAIR  LABOR 
STANDARDS  AMENDMENTS 

(Mr.  RICHARDSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
material.) 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  President. 
do  not  veto  the  minimiim  wage  bill.  Do 
not  appear  in  headlines  sasing,  "Bush 
Vetoes  Minimum  Wage." 

It  is  not  going  to  say,  "Bush  Vetoes 
Bill  That  Is  Different  Between  Repub- 
licans and  Democrats." 

Mr.  President,  we  are  talking  about 
$500  per  year  for  an  individual  who  is 
working  poor.  We  are  talking  about  7 
percent  of  that  individual  salary  in  1 
year. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  talking  about 
30  cents  an  hour. 

Both  sides  have  come  a  long  way. 

I  think  those  of  us  on  the  majority 
side  have  a  tip  credit.  We  have  a  pro- 
tection for  small  businesses.  We  have  a 
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training  wage.  I  thinlL  this  side  has 
come  a  long  way. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  important  that 
you  assume  that  pledge  of  a  kinder, 
gentler  Nation,  and  not  veto  the  mini- 
mum wage  bill  over  30  cents  an  hour. 
Mr.  Speaker,  tonrxxrow  the  House  will  corv 
aider  the  conference  report  on  the  fair  labor 
standards  amendments.  Like  my  colleagues,  I 
am  greatly  concerned  about  the  working  poor 
of  my  State  and  of  this  Nation. 

The  erosion  of  tt>e  minimum  wage  has  led 
to  a  dramatic  increase  in  the  numbers  of 
working  poor.  StatistKS  bare  my  statement 
out  In  1979.  6.5  million  Amerwans  lived  betow 
the  poverty  level.  In  1987,  8.4  million  Ameri- 
cans worked  for  a  Hving  but  lived  in  poverty. 
The  decline  in  the  purchasing  power  of 
today's  minimum  wage  is  directly  related  to 
the  escalation  in  the  number  of  working  poor. 
The  minimum  »wige  was  last  increased  in 
1981  to  its  present  level  of  $3.35.  However, 
as  a  result  of  inflation,  the  purchasing  power 
of  minimum  wage  earners  has  declined  over 
20  percent  In  other  words,  compared  to 
1981,  the  purchasing  power  of  today's  mini- 
mum wage  is  worth  a  mere  $2.40.  I  would  like 
to  point  out  that  in  this  same  period,  we  in- 
creased Social  Security  benefits  by  45  per- 
cent In  fact,  wtien  we  adjust  the  minimum 
wage  for  inflation,  we  find  that  it  is  at  its 
towest  level  in  four  decades. 

kAy  friends  and  colleagues.  I  fear  that  we 
have  been  negligent  I  say  this  because  our 
silence  over  the  past  8  years,  has  contributed 
to  the  rise  of  a  r>ew  urKlerdass  in  America— 
the  working  poor  and  homeless.  I  would 
remind  my  colleagues  that  today's  minimum 
wage  worker  must  provide  food,  shelter,  and 
ctothing  for  his  or  her  family  on  just  $7,000  a 
year. 

In  short  our  failure  to  raise  the  minimum 
wage  is  having  dire  and  dramatic  conse- 
quences for  millions  of  American  workers  and 
their  families.  We,  in  Congress,  must  right  the 
wrong  that  we  have  committed.  Moreover  we 
are  duty  bound  to  help  those  who  lack  a  politi- 
cal voice  partKipate  in  ttie  life  and  prosperity 
of  the  Nation  by  raising  the  minimum  wage.  In 
dosing.  I  wouM  hope  that  the  President  will 
remember  his  campaign  promise  of  a  kinder 
gentler  nation. 

"...  A  fair  day's  pay  for  a  fair  day's 
work."— FDR  on  recommending  legislation 
to  establish  a  minimum  wage  May  24,  1937. 
On  Match  23,  1989,  the  House  passed  a 
minimum  wage  increase  by  a  vote  of  248  to 
171.  The  Senate  passed  its  version  on  April 
12  by  a  vote  of  62  to  37. 

The  House  will  pass  a  conference  report 
this  week  and  the  Senate  is  expected  to  act 
soon. 

This  Democratic  bill  would  raise  the  mini- 
mum wage  from  its  present  level  of  (3.35  an 
hour  to  $4.55  an  hour  over  three  years 
($3.85  on  October  1  of  this  year.  $4.25  on 
October  1  of  1900;  and  $4.55  on  October  1  of 
1901). 

This  bill  also  permits  the  payment  of  a 
sulvmlnimum  "training  wage"  to  certain 
employees  for  60  days  and  expands  the  ex- 
emption from  coverage  of  the  minimum 
wage  law  for  small  businesses.  Businesses 
with  gross  sales  under  $500,000  and  family 
owned  and  operated  businesses  are  exempt. 
The  only  employees  eligible  for  the  sub- 
minimum  wage  would  be  those  whose  total 
work  experience  is  less  than  60  days  who  is 


receiving  "on-the-job"  training  for  at  least 
30  days.  This  Democratic  bill  also  contains 
other  safeguards  to  ensure  employers  do  not 
replace  regular  wage  workers  with  submini- 
mum  wage  workers. 

The  Bush  Administration  wants  to  pay  a 
subminimum  wage  to  all  newly  hired  em- 
ployees for  six  months,  regardless  of  their 
past  experience  and  training. 

The  Department  of  Labor's  own  calcula- 
tions show  that  minimum  wage  Jot)s  require, 
at  most,  30  days  of  training,  yet  the  Presi- 
dent insists  on  6  months.  The  reality  is  that 
Bush  is  trying  to  destroy  the  effectiveness 
of  the  minimum  wage  entirely  by  giving 
businesses  a  huge  loophole  allowing  them  to 
hire  and  fire  low  skilled  workers  as  a  routine 
business  practice. 

Today  the  minimum  wage  is  $735  (or  9.5 
percent)  below  the  estimated  1988  poverty 
level  for  a  family  of  two,  $2,463  (or  26.1  per- 
cent) below  the  poverty  level  for  a  family  of 
three,  and  $5,123  (42.4  percent)  below  the 
poverty  level  for  a  family  of  four. 

The  Pennsylvania  Legislature  found  that 
many  of  the  homeless  In  that  state  have 
Jobs  but  do  not  make  enough  money  to 
afford  housing. 

The  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  estimated 
that  last  year  22  percent  of  homeless  people 
held  full-time  or  part-time  jolw.  In  some 
cities,  like  San  Antonio,  more  than  half  the 
homeless  have  Jobs. 

In  1987,  a  Gallup  Poll  revealed  that  the 
American  people  supported  raising  the  na- 
tional minimum  wage  to  $4.65  in  1990  by  a 
wide  margin:  77  percent  to  20  percent. 

In  1988,  a  Gallup  Poll  revealed  that  the 
American  people  favored  raising  the  nation- 
al minimum  wage  to  $5.05  by  1992  by  a 
margin  of  76  percent  to  20  percent. 

In  1989,  a  Washington  Post/ ABC  News 
poll  found  84  percent  of  Americans  believed 
minimum  wage  should  be  Increased,  while 
only  14  percent  thought  it  should  be  kept  at 
the  current  level;  21  percent  of  respondents 
believed  that  such  an  increase  should  l>e 
given  the  highest  priority,  and  38  percent 
believed  It  should  receive  a  high  priority. 

President  Bush  has  threatened  to  veto 
any  bill  that  Increases  the  minimum  wage 
beyond  $4.25  per  hour,  or  that  fails  to  in- 
clude a  six-month  training  wage  that  could 
be  paid  to  all  newly  hired  employees,  re- 
gardless of  their  past  experience  and  train- 
ing. 

The  Bush  Administration  sees  no  problem 
with  hard  working  Americans  taking  home 
a  paycheck  of  $134  per  week  after  putting  In 
a  40-hour  week. 

Bush  claims  he  agrees  that  an  Increase  is 
needed,  but  he  is  arguing  about  a  mere  30 
cents  a  week.  At  the  same  time  he  supports 
massive  tax  cuts  for  the  very  wealthy  In  the 
form  of  a  capital  gains  tax  break. 

In  other  words.  Bush  has  taken  his  first 
firm  stand  of  this  Administration  by  reaf- 
firming the  Republican  commitment  to  the 
rich  to  the  disadvantage  of  average  working 
Americans. 

While  most  Americans  were  l)etter  off 
during  the  last  decade,  the  lowest  fifth  fell 
further  behind.  Bush  says,  "too  bad!" 

Nothing  in  the  President's  proposal  re- 
quires real  training.  Its  just  a  recipe  for 
abuse,  a  huge  wink  at  big  business  to  avoid 
paying  the  minimum  wage. 

Senator  Bob  Graham:  "when  I  look  at  the 
President's  proposal,  it  Is  not  six  months;  It 
Is  potentially  forever  l)ecause  a  person  could 
sUy  on  that  training  wage  time  after  time 
after  time." 

The  minimum  wage  was  last  Increased  In 
1981,  when  It  was  raised  to  Its  present  level 


of  $3.35  per  hour.  Had  the  minimum  wage 
kept  pace  with  inflation,  it  would  now  stand 
at  $4.68  an  hour. 

While  the  minimum  wage  has  remained 
frozen  since  January  1981,  average  hourly 
wages  have  risen  35.9  percent,  and  the  cost 
of  living  has  Increased  39.8  percent. 

The  lack  of  change  in  the  minimum  wage 
during  a  period  of  rising  prices  has  reduced 
the  value  of  the  current  minimum  wage  to 
only  $2.40  (in  January  1981  dollars).  This  Is 
the  lowest  purchasing  power  of  the  mini- 
mum wage  since  1955. 

Relative  to  the  average  hourly  wage  of  all 
private-sector  production  and  non-superviso- 
ry workers,  the  minimum  wage  has  fallen  to 
Its  lowest  level  since  1949. 

This  scandalous  neglect  of  hard-working 
Americans  has  contributed  to  the  rise  of  a 
new  underclass  in  American  society— the 
working  poor  and  the  working  homeless. 

Working  for  a  living  and  living  In  poverty 
are  no  longer  mutually  exclusive  conditions 
In  the  U.S.  More  than  1.1  million  families 
caimot  escape  from  poverty  even  though 
one  or  more  persons  within  the  famUy  work 
full-time  and  year-round. 

In  1987.  8.4  million  Americans  worked  for 
a  living,  but  lived  in  poverty,  according  to 
the  Census  Bureau. 

Prom  1959  (the  year  poverty  statistics 
were  first  collected)  through  1981,  the  mini- 
mum wage  was  true  to  its  original  purpose: 
it  provided  a  living  wage.  During  these 
years,  a  full-time,  year-round  minimum 
wage  worker  earned,  on  average.  102.5  of 
the  poverty  threshold  for  a  three-person 
household.  Today  a  full-time  minimum 
wage  earner,  working  40  hours  a  week  for  52 
weeks,  earns  $6,968  a  year.  The  only  type  of 
■family"  that  keeps  out  of  poverty  is  a 
single  individual  living  alone. 

Prom  1973  to  1987,  the  average  cash 
Income  In  constant  after-inflation  dollars 
dropped  from  $5,507  In  1973  for  the  bottom 
one-fifth  of  Americans.  At  the  same  time 
the  top  fifth  froze  from  $60,299  to  $68,775. 
In  other  words  the  average  Income  of  the 
lowest  fifth  dropped  nearly  11  percent  while 
those  at  the  top  fifth  enjoyed  a  rise  of  24 
percent. 

Bush  has  made  his  only  other  firm  stand 
since  assuming  the  presidency,  his  crusade 
to  cut  taxes  for  the  wealthy.  He  proposes 
cutting  the  capital  gains  tax  (a  tax  paid 
only  by  the  richest  Americans)  to  15  per- 
cent, while  working  Americans  pay  up  to  28 
or  33  percent  of  their  wages  to  taxes.  His  ar- 
gimient  Is  that  it  will  stimulate  Investment 
and  lead  to  greater  revenues  In  the  U.S. 
Treasury,  but  economists  disagree. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Taxation  esti- 
mates the  proposal  would  cost  the  Treasury 
nearly  $25  billion  in  lost  receipts  over  six 
years. 

The  President  fights  a  30-cent  pay  raise 
for  working  Americans  In  poverty,  yet  he 
proposes  a  capital  gains  tax  cut  to  give  the 
very  wealthiest  Americans  a  $30,000  tax  cut. 
That  cut  Is  four  times  larger  than  the  total 
annual  Income  of  Americans  who  work  at 
the  minimum  wage. 

"We  are  told  we  caimot  afford  30  cents 
more  an  hour  for  the  poorest  of  Americans 
but  we  can  afford  $30,000  for  the  wealthiest 
Americans."  (Senator  Majority  Leader 
George  J.  Mitchell  during  Senate  floor 
debate.) 

A  Kinder.  Gentler  MiNiicrm  Wage  Is  a 

Livable  MiNiifUM  Wage 
More  than  a  decade  ago,  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress passed  the  1977  amendments  to  the 
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Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  (FI^SA).  These 
amendments,  through  a  series  of  step  in- 
creases, raised  the  national  minimum  wage 
rate  to  $3.35  per  hour  as  of  January  1,  1981. 
While  the  minimum  wage  has  remained  un- 
changed since  January  1981,  average  hourly 
wages  have  risen  35.6  percent,  and  the  cost 
of  living  has  increased  39.8  percent. 

The  lack  of  change  in  the  minimum  wage 
during  a  period  of  rising  prices  has  reduced 
the  value  of  the  current  minimum  wage  to 
only  $2.40  (in  January  1981  dollars).  Had 
the  minimum  wage  been  adjusted  over  the 
past  eight  years  to  maintain  its  January 
1981  value,  it  would  have  reached  $4.68  per 
hour  as  of  February  1988.  But,  as  it  is:  The 
purchasing  power  of  the  minimum  wage  has 
declined  to  its  lowest  level  since  1955,  and 
relative  to  the  average  hourly  wage  of  all 
private-sector  production  and  non-superviso- 
ry workers,  the  minimum  wage  has  fallen  to 
its  lowest  level  since  1949. 

Allowing  the  value  of  the  minimum  wage 
to  fall  so  steadily  and  for  so  long  has  not 
made  life  any  kinder  or  gentler  for  those 
Americans  who  work  at  minimum  wage  jobs. 
It  seems,  in  fact,  all  but  certain  that  the 
stagnant  and,  hence,  deteriorating  mlnl- 
miun  wage  rate  of  the  I980's  has  contribut- 
ed to  the  rise  of  a  new  underclass  in  Ameri- 
can society— the  working  poor  and  the  work- 
ing homeless. 

Working  for  a  living  and  living  in  poverty 
are  no  longer  mutually  exclusive  conditions 
in  the  United  States.  The  plethora  of  statis- 
tics in  Table  1  shows  that  poverty  does  not 
necessarily  result  from  a  lack  of  work  effort 
but  often  results  from  Insufficient  rewards 
for  work.  When  more  than  1.1  million  fami- 
lies cannot  escape  from  poverty  even 
though  one  or  more  persons  within  the 
family  work  full-time  and  year-round,  the 
adequacy  of  the  wages  paid  must  be  ques- 
tioned. 

TABLE  1— WORKIMG  FOR  A  UVIMG,  BUT  LIVIHG 
IN  POVERTY 

According  to  the  latest  Census  Bureau 
data  on  poverty.  In  1987:  8.4  million  Ameri- 
cans worked  for  a  living,  but  lived  In  pover- 
ty, 5.0  million  Americans  worked  full-time, 
but  remained  In  poverty,  and  1.9  million 
Americans  worked  full-time,  year-round,  but 
remained  In  poverty. 

Excluding  those  individuals  who  did  not 
work  In  1987,  and  generally  would  not  have 
been  expected  to  work,  because  they  were  111 
or  disabled,  over  the  age  of  65  and  retired  or 
between  the  ages  of  15  and  21  and  going  to 
school:  56.4  percent  of  the  individuals  living 
in  poverty  worked  during  the  year,  33.1  per- 
cent of  the  Individuals  living  In  poverty 
worked  full-time,  and  12.5  percent  of  the  In- 
dividuals living  In  poverty  worked  full-time 
and  year-round. 

With  respect  to  the  7  million  families 
mired  in  poverty  in  1987:  One  or  more  per- 
sons worked  full-time,  year-roimd  In  1  In  6 
poor  families,  and  one  or  more  persons 
worked  at  least  part-time,  part-year  in  57.2 
percent  of  poor  families. 

Excluding  those  heads  of  households  who 
did  not  work  In  1987,  and  generally  would  not 
have  been  expected  to  work,  because  they 
were  111  or  disabled,  retired,  or  single-parent 
mothers  at  home  caring  for  chUdren  under 
the  age  of  six:  70.7  percent  of  the  household- 
ers worked  during  the  year,  48.5  percent  of 
the  householders  worked  full-time,  and  21.9 
percent  of  the  householders  worked  full-time 
and  year-round. 

Of  those  householders  who  worked  part 
time:  52.4  percent  were  single-parent  moth- 
ers with  children  under  the  age  of  18,  and 


25.7    percent    were    single-parent    mothers 
with  children  under  the  age  of  six. 

The  original  purpose  of  the  minimum 
wage  was  to  provide  a  living  wage— at  least  a 
wage  that  allowed  the  American  family  to 
meet  the  necessities  of  life.  Upon  proposing 
the  legislation  that  established  the  national 
minimum  wage  rate.  Senator  Hugo  Black 
explained: 

"The  bill  is  intended  to  prevent  .  .  .  the 
payment  of  wages  which  are  below  a  neces- 
sary subsistence  level.  The  bill  Is  written 
upon  the  principle  that  the  Congress  should 
not  attempt  to  make  itself  a  wage  fixing 
body.  We  believe  that  wages  should  be  fixed 
by  agreement  between  employer  and  em- 
ployee, except  that  the  bill  has  as  Its  objec- 
tive withdrawing  from  competitive  condi- 
tions the  wage  level  necessary  for  a  person 
to  live  on,  wherever  he  may  be."  (.Congres- 
sional  Record,  June  27,  1937,  p.  7651.) 

From  1959  (the  year  that  poverty  statis- 
tics were  first  collected)  through  1981,  the 
mlnlmiun  wage  was  true  to  its  original  pur- 
pose—It was  a  living  wage.  During  those 
years,  a  full-time,  year-round  minimum 
wage  worker  earned,  on  average,  102.5  per- 
cent of  the  poverty  threshold  for  a  three- 
person  household. 

Today,  however,  the  minimum  wage  no 
longer  keeps  a  famUy  above  poverty.  A  full- 
time  minimum  wage  earner,  working  40 
hours  a  week  for  52  weeks,  earns  $6,968  a 
year.  The  only  type  of  "family"  that  the 
wage  keeps  out  of  poverty  Is  a  single  Individ- 
ual living  alone.  For  the  other  American 
families,  the  minimum  wage  Is  inadequate. 
This  is  seen  by  the  fact  that:  it  Is  $735  (or 
9.5  percent)  below  the  estimated  1988  pover- 
ty level  for  a  family  of  two.  It  Is  $2,463  (or 
26.1  percent)  below  the  estimated  1988  pov- 
erty level  for  a  family  of  three,  and  It  Is 
$5,123  (or  42.4  percent)  below  the  estimated 
1988  poverty  level  for  a  family  of  four. 

Without  an  increase  In  the  minimum 
wage,  the  Income  gap  for  minimum  wage 
workers  will  grow  even  wilder  in  1989.  This 
year,  for  example,  assuming  Inflation  does 
not  accelerate  above  last  year's  rate,  a  full- 
time  minimum  wage  worker  will  earn  ap- 
proximately $2,850  (or  29.0  percent)  less 
than  the  projected  poverty  threshold  for  a 
family  of  three. 

The  link  between  the  current  minimum 
wage  and  poverty  and  homelessness  has 
been  repeatedly  acknowledged  by  people  di- 
rectly Involved  In  efforts  to  alleviate  the 
plight  of  these  unfortunate  Americans. 
Their  stories  again  demonstrate  that  the 
problem  is  often  not  the  lack  of  jobs  but 
that  many  jobs  do  not  pay  enough  to  enable 
a  person  or  family  to  eat  and  afford  housing 
at  the  same  time. 

The  Pennsylvania  legislature's  Subcom- 
mittee on  Health  and  Welfare  found  many 
of  the  homeless  in  that  State  have  Jobs  but 
do  not  make  enough  money  to  afford  hous- 
ing. According  to  State  Representative  Mi- 
chael Dawida:  "What  shocked  the  commit- 
tee was  when  we  went  to  Montgomery 
County,  the  wealthiest  In  the  State,  and 
found  people  sleeping  on  benches  .  .  .  There 
Is  almost  no  unemployment  in  that  county, 
but  many  people  can't  afford  the  housing." 

The  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors,  using  In- 
formation supplied  by  mayors'  offices  in  26 
cities,  estimated  that  last  year  22  percent  of 
homeless  people  held  full-time  or  part-time 
jobs,  up  from  19  percent  the  year  before.  In 
some  cities,  like  San  Antonio,  more  than 
half  the  homeless  have  jobs. 

David  Chrlstensen,  executive  director  of 
the  Harbor  Interfalth  Shelter,  an  agency 
that  helps  homeless  families  become  self- 


supporting,  estimated  that  minimum  wage 
workers  must  set  aside  70  percent  to  80  per- 
cent of  income  for  housing.  About  30  per- 
cent of  the  families  who  come  to  the  shelter 
have  at  least  one  wage-earner,  Chrlstensen 
explained;  "You  have  to  be  the  tightest 
money  manager  In  the  world  to  spend  70 
p>ercent  to  80  percent  of  your  money  on 
rent." 

A  count  of  residents  In  Connecticut  shel- 
ters found  that  20  percent  were  working 
full-time.  "It's  probably  the  first  time  In 
American  history  that  homelessness  is  ap- 
pearing among  employed  people,"  explained 
Robert  Hayes,  counsel  for  the  National  Coa- 
lition for  the  Homeless."  And  It's  on  the  up- 
swing." 

For  those  who  have  worked  with,  or  stud- 
led,  the  problems  of  the  working  poor  and 
homeless,  a  common  resF>onse  is  to  Increase 
the  minimum  wage.  The  report  of  the  Perm- 
sylvania  legislature's  Subcommittee  on 
Health  and  Welfare  recommended  increas- 
ing the  minimum  wage.  As  the  counsel  for 
the  National  Coalition  for  the  Homeless 
points  out,  "the  best  place  to  begin"  to  deal 
with  this  social  and  economic  calamity  is  "to 
increase  the  Federal  minimum  wage." 

Opponents  of  legislation  to  raise  the  mini- 
mum wage  attack  this  premise  by  arguing 
that  minimum  wage  earners  are  mostly 
teenagers  Bind  other  part-time  workers 
whose  earnings  are  not  essential  to  their 
family's  weU-belng.  The  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce  cites  the  following  statistics  In 
arguing  against  any  increase  in  the  mini- 
mum wage:  Two-thirds  of  mininniim  wage- 
workers  are  part-time  workers,  60  percent  of 
minimum-wage  workers  are  under  25  years 
of  age,  and  most  minimum  wage  workers  are 
teenagers  living  in  households  with  an  em- 
ployed adult. 

While  these  statistics  are  technically  cor- 
rect, they  are  misleading  in  that  they  do  not 
take  into  account  those  workers  earning 
more  than  the  current  minimum  wage  but 
less  than  the  proposed  higher  minimum 
wsLge.  As  shown  In  Table  2,  for  workers 
earning  between  the  current  minimum 
wage,  $3.35  an  hour,  and  the  higher  mini- 
mum wage  of  $4.65  an  hour  proposed  by  the 
Senate  Labor  and  Human  Resources  Com- 
mittee: Nearly  half  of  these  wage  earners 
are  full-time  workers,  more  than  50  percent 
of  these  wage  earners  are  over  25  years  of 
age,  and  only  40  percent  of  these  wage  earn- 
ers are  children  living  in  families. 

For  workers  earning  between  $4.25  an 
hour,  the  minimum  wage  level  proposed  by 
the  Bush  Administration,  and  $4.65  an  hour, 
the  differences  in  the  demographics  are 
even  greater.  For  these  workers:  More  than 
60  percent  are  full-time  workers,  nearly  60 
percent  are  over  25  years  of  age,  and  only  30 
percent  are  children  living  in  families. 

TABLE  2— DEMOGRAPHICS  OF  LOW-WAGE  WORKERS 

[In  percent] 
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The  problem  with  the  figures  cited  by  the 
UJS.  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  other  oppo- 
nents of  an  increase  in  the  minimum  wage  is 
the  confusion  they  create  as  to  who  would 
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benefit  from  such  an  Increase.  This  confu- 
sion was  evidenced  by  a  recent  New  York 
Times  editorial  which  Incorrectly  stated 
that  "most  of  those  who  do  benefit  from  In- 
creased wages  will  be  par^time  workers 
fitun  middle-Income  families." 

The  arsument  that  those  who  would  bene- 
fit most  from  an  Increase  In  the  minimum 
wage  would  be  teenagers  or  others  working 
part-time  Jobs  to  earn  a  little  extra  "spend- 
ing money"  is  simply  not  true.  For  example, 
nearly  1  to  5  workers  earning  $4.65  per  hour 
or  less  are  the  only  employed  members  of 
their  family. 

The  contention  that  an  increase  in  the 
minimiim  wage  rcsults  in  lost  Jobs  is  an- 
other age  old  myth  that  has  always  been 
cited  by  opponents  of  the  minimum  wage. 
So  often  has  this  contention  been  repeated 
that  It.  too,  has  become  a  common  miscon- 
ception dted  as  an  ordinary  fact.  Last  year, 
for  example  an  editorial  In  the  New  York 
Times  noted  that  raising  the  minimum  wage 
would  "push  thousands  of  needy  workers 
off  the  Job  rolls," 

The  employment  effects  of  an  Increase  In 
minimum  wage,  however,  would  not  neces- 
sarily be  evidenced  by  workers  being  thrown 
"off  the  Job  rolls."  As  University  of  Michi- 
gan Professor  Charles  Brown,  former  senior 
economist  with  the  Mlmlmum  Wage  Study 
Commission  has  noted,  "The  reduction  in 
employment  predicted  in  the  standard 
model  Is  not  necessarily  accomplished  by 
that  number  (or  any  number)  of  workers 
being  discharged  since  turnover  rates  In 
minimum  wage  jobs  are  on  the  order  of  12.5 
percent  per  month,  attrition  is  a  speedy 
method  of  adjustment." 

Whatever  employment  affects  occur  fol- 
lowing an  Increase  In  the  minimum  wage 
they  are  likely  to  take  place  in  terms  of 
fewer  Jobs  being  created  rather  than  exist- 
ing Jobs  being  lost. 

While  opponents  suggest  that  raising  the 
minimum  wage  is  courting  economic  disas- 
ter, history  reveals  that  the  minimum  wage 
has  been  repeatedly  raised  in  the  past  with- 
out resulting  in  any  economic  calamity.  As 
Secretary  of  Labor  Wlllard  Wirtz  reported 
to  Congress  In  1966  "The  record  Is  that  fol- 
lowing the  original  establishment  of  the 
mimiim  wage  there  is  clearly  no  evidence  of 
decreased  employment  resulting  from  statu- 
tory minimum  wage  rate  Increase."  Indeed 
as  shown  In  Table  3,  excluding  those  occa- 
sions when  a  change  in  the  minimum  wage 
has  coincided  with  a  severe  recession,  every 
Increase  in  the  minimum  wage  since  1950 
has  always  been  followed  by  a  period  of  in- 
creased employment. 

TABLE  3.-THE  MIHIKUM  WAGE  AND  EMPIOYMENT 
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As  mentioned  previously,  the  Idea  that  an 
increase  In  the  minimum  wage  results  In 
la*t  Jobs  comes  from  theoretical  economic 
models  that  Indicate  some  Jobs  may  not  be 


created  with  such  an  increase.  The  precise 
number  of  Jobs  Involved  is  very  unclear. 
Critics  of  an  Increase  have  charged  that  it 
could  involve  hundreds  of  thousands,  per- 
haps, millions  of  Jobs. 

In  testimony  to  the  Senate  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  Committee  on  March  3, 
1989,  the  Administration  asserted  that  va 
Increase  to  $4.65  would  result  In  the  loss  of 
650,000  Jobs. 

The  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  puts  the 
number  of  lost  Jobs  even  higher.  It  projects 
750,000  lost  Jobs  If  the  wage  Is  Increased  to 
$4.65. 

A  study  by  Clemson  University  economists 
estimated  that  an  Increase  In  the  minimum 
wage  to  $4.65  would  cost  1.9  million  Jobs  by 
1995. 

While  economists  generally  agree  that  an 
increase  In  the  minimum  wage  would  have 
some  impact  on  employment,  there  Is  no 
general  agreement  that  the  magnitude  of 
the  Impact  would  be  as  large  as  that  claimed 
by  critics  of  minimum  wage  legislation.  In 
contrast  to  the  studies  cited  above,  other 
credible  studies  indicate  that  the  number  of 
theoretical  Jobs  not  created  will  be  minimal. 

A  study  by  an  economist  with  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Labor's  Office  of  Policy  con- 
cluded that  while  "there  are  sound  reasons 
to  believe  that  increasing  the  minimum 
wage  does  reduce  teenage  employment,  the 
evidence  from  the  CPS  time-series  data  Is 
not  very  convincing." 

The  Minimum  Wage  Study  Commission 
estimated  that  a  10  percent  increase  in  mini- 
mum wage  is  associated  with  a  reduction  In 
teenage  employment  opportunities  of  about 
one  percent. 

A  study  at  the  University  of  Michigan 
under  the  supervision  of  the  senior  econo- 
mists for  the  Minimum  Wage  Study  Com- 
mission, found  that  a  minimum  wage  in- 
crease of  10  percent  Is  associated  with  a  0.56 
percent  decrease  in  employment  opportuni- 
ties and  that  there  Is  no  effect  on  the  em- 
ployment of  young  adults  (age  20  to  24). 

The  bottom  line  is,  as  Professor  Brown 
points  out,  the  "effects  of  the  minimum 
wage  on  emplojrment  are  smaller"  than  sup- 
posed, and  the  economic  impact  of  an  in- 
creased minimum  wage  is  "overrated." 

Comparison  Between  MiNimnf  Wage 

CONTEREMCE  ACRXEMSNT  AMD  BUSH  PROPOSAL 
WAGE  RATE 

Under  the  conference  agreements,  the 
minimum  wage  rate  would  be  Increased  to 
$4.55  an  hour  by  1992; 

Under  the  Bush  proposal,  the  minimum 
wage  rate  would  be  adjusted  to  $4.25  an 
hour  by  1992. 

TRAINING  WAGE 

Under  the  conference  agreement,  employ- 
ers are  authorized  to  pay  Inexperienced 
workers  85  percent  of  the  minimum  wage 
for  a  maximum  of  60  days  for  on-the-job 
training— $3.87  in  1992.  Employees  are  eligi- 
ble for  the  training  wage  until  they  have 
worked  for  a  total  of  60  days  for  aU  employ- 
ers. Migrant  and  seasonal  farm  workers  are 
exempt  from  the  training  wage. 

Under  the  Bush  proposal,  employers  could 
pay  any  new  hire,  regardless  of  prior  work 
experience,  80  percent  of  the  minimum 
wage  for  6  months— $3.40  In  1992.  No  train- 
ing would  be  required.  The  Bush  proposal 
would  exclude  virtually  all  migrant  farm- 
workers from  regular  mlnimiim  wage  cover- 
age and  would  subject  approximately  40 
percent  of  all  low-wage  workers  to  a  submin- 
Imum  wage. 


MINHnm  WAGE  REVIEW  BOARD 

The  conference  agreement  establishes  a 
bipartisan  review  board  to  submit  periodic 
recommendations  to  the  Congress  on  adjust- 
ments needed  to  preserve  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  minimum  wage  and  estimates 
of  the  economic  effects  of  enacting  such  ad- 
justments. 

The  Bush  proposal  does  not  provide  for  an 
objective  means  to  examine  the  minimum 
wage  rate. 

TIP  CREDIT 

Both  the  conference  agreement  and  the 
Bush  proposal  provide  for  an  Increase  In  the 
tip  credit  from  40  percent  to  50  percent. 

SMALL  BUSINESS  EXEMPTION 

Both  the  conference  agreement  and  the 
Bush  proposal  increase  the  small  business 
exemption  to  $500,000.  The  conference 
agreement  leaves  current  law's  coverage  for 
hospitals  and  schools  unchanged:  the  Bush 
proposal  would  include  hospitals  and 
schools  in  the  small  business  exemption. 

OVERTIME  EXEMPTION  POR  REMEDIAL 
EDUCATION 

The  conference  exemption  would  exempt 
employers  from  overtime  provision  up  to  a 
maximum  of  10  hours  per  week  while  work- 
ers lacking  a  high  school  diploma  receive  re- 
medial education;  the  Bush  proposal  has  no 
comparable  provision. 

CONGRESSIONAL  COVERAGE 

The  conference  agreement  would  apply 
the  rights  and  protections  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  to  House  and  Senate  employ- 
ees; the  Bush  proposal  has  no  comparable 
provision. 


APPRECIATION  TO  PUBLIC 
SERVANT  ALAN  KRANOWITZ 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  Upton]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  UPTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  you  know 
a  lot  of  people  come  and  go  in  this 
great  institution,  a  lot  of  staff  people. 
Some  to  seek  their  fortune,  others  to 
do  other  things.  It  is  pretty  rare  when 
we  actually  see  someone  stay  for  years 
and  years  and  years.  A  true  public 
servant. 

One  of  those  that  just  left  our  serv- 
ice, Alan  Kranowitz.  a  very  good 
friend,  very  good  staff  member  here  in 
this  institution,  one  that  gave  up  so 
many  things  to  serve  our  great  coun- 
try. Alan  is  a  longtime  friend  of  mine. 
In  fact,  when  I  used  to  head  Congres- 
sional Affairs  at  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget.  Alan  had  held  that 
job  back  in  the  seventies  as  well,  and 
worked  for  our  good  friend  and  former 
colleague,  Tom  Loeffler,  for  a  number 
of  years.  I  really  got  to  know  him 
when  he  came  down  to  the  White 
House  and  served  as  head  of  the 
House  side  of  Congressional  Affairs 
for  many  years. 

In  that  capacity,  I  witnessed  many 
daily  meetings,  luncheons,  working 
out  on  the  steps  of  the  House,  lobby- 
ing Members  to  vote  one  way  or  an- 
other. He  had  a  tremendous  under- 
standing of  the  issues  and  the  issues 
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that  run  this  institution.  He  knew  the 
personalities,  and  that  is  how  this  in- 
stitution works,  the  personalities. 
That  is  what  really  makes  things  go. 

We  on  the  Republican  side  of  the 
aisle,  we  do  not  have  the  votes  on  most 
of  the  issues.  In  fEu:t,  today  we  had 
only  175  out  of  435  votes  and  for  those 
early  days  particularly  in  the  Reagan 
administration  when  Ronald  Reagan 
was  acclaimed  across  this  great  land  as 
having  a  tremendous  relationship  with 
Congress,  the  tremendous  battles  that 
he  was  able  to  win,  working  with  Con- 
gress suid  working  through  the  initia- 
tives that  the  Reagan  team  was  able  to 
get  through,  so  many  of  them  were  re- 
sponsible because  of  the  guiding  hand 
of  Alan  Kranowitz,  knowing  the 
issues,  knowing  the  personalities, 
being  able  to  build  the  coalitions  to 
get  things  done. 

We  gave  up  quite  a  bit,  Alan  did,  sac- 
rificing that  to  serve  this  great  institu- 
tion, both  in  the  White  House  and 
again  later  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. 

D  1340 

Dick  Cheney,  now  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  unopposed  in  our  own  leader- 
ship fight  for  minority  whip  this  last 
year,  and  who  probably  became  the 
fastest  Member  to  get  confirmed 
through  the  Senate  once  he  was  an- 
nounced to  become  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, worked  closely  with  Alan 
Kranowitz.  Alan  Kranowitz  had  a 
great  hand  in  Dick  Cheney's  success. 
Alan,  for  good  reason,  was  going  to  be 
one  of  his  top  aides  here  on  the  House 
floor  if  Dick  Cheney  had  stayed  as 
whip. 

When  Alan  announced  his  departure 
just  2  or  3  weeks  ago,  I  know  there  was 
great  sadness  on  my  own  side  of  the 
aisle,  as  well  as  on  the  Democratic 
side,  knowing  that  we  will  miss  a  great 
friend,  someone  who  has  worked  and 
toiled  for  countless  hours,  hundreds 
and  hundreds  of  hours,  for  the  cause. 

Mr.  Sp)eaker,  I  know  that  all  of  us,  in 
recognition  of  Alan  Kranowitz'  contri- 
butions to  this  great  institution,  wish 
him  a  great  farewell,  and  I  know  that 
we  will  see  him  again  soon. 


THE      lOOTH     ANNIVERSARY     OF 

SAINT      FRANCIS      DE      SALES 

CHURCH 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Wise).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Permsylva- 
nia  [Mr.  Coywe]  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  COYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  nearly  100 
years  ago,  on  September  15,  1889,  that 
Bishop  Richard  Phelan  laid  the  cornerstone 
for  a  new  church  on  the  comer  of  First  and 
Mary  Streets  in  McKees  Port,  PA.  It  would  be 
called  Saint  Francis  de  Sales  Church. 

That  must  have  been  a  happy  occasion— 
and  a  very  special  occasion— for  all  the  clergy 
and  laity  wtio  were  gathered  there  that  day. 


But  I  am  sure  that  none  of  them  could  have 
predated  that  the  next  100  years  would  see 
thousands  of  people  at  Saint  Francis  for  wor- 
ship, for  counseling,  for  education,  for  solace. 
They  couW  not  have  predicted  the  9,385  bap- 
tisms, the  5,629  confirmations,  the  2,863  wed- 
dings, the  3,084  deaths  in  the  parish  that  they 
were  starting. 

The  church  building  at  Rrst  and  Mary  was 
the  center  of  the  parish  until  1900,  when  the 
present  church — which  faces  Ctiartiers 
Avenue  at  Margaret  Street— was  built 

From  the  start,  an  important  part  of  the  mis- 
sion of  Saint  Francis  de  Sales  was  its  school. 
Indeed,  the  buikling  that  was  dedicated  in 
1889  had  two  floors,  with  the  school  on  the 
first  fkxx  and  the  church  on  the  second. 

Excellence  in  education  was  always  a  hall- 
mark of  the  Saint  Francis  de  Sales  School. 
That  tradition  continues  to  this  day  in  McKees 
Rock  Catholic  School,  which  was  formed  11 
years  ago  when  Saint  Francis  de  Sales 
School  merged  with  the  parish  schools  of 
Saint  Cyril  and  Methodius;  Saint  Mary,  Help  of 
Christians;  and  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul. 

A  big  part  of  the  reason  for  the  success  of 
Saint  Francis  de  Sales  through  the  years  has 
been  the  dedk»tion  and  devotion  of  its  pas- 
tors. Their  names  and  the  dates  of  their  sen/- 
ice  are:  Rev.  Chartes  J.  Coyne,  1889-1911; 
Rev.  William  Dunlea,  1911-1928;  Very  Rev. 
Philip  J.  Moore,  1929-1960;  Rev.  Michael  A. 
Cusick,  1960-1966;  Rev.  John  B.  Maher, 
1966-1969;  Rev.  William  A.  Lavelle,  1969- 
1972;  Rev.  Thomas  M.  Kirby,  1972-1985;  and 
Rev.  Richard  J.  Dorsch,  1985-present 

The  motto  of  Saint  de  Sales  was,  "Ask  for 
nothing,  refuse  nothing."  The  pastors,  parish- 
ioners, and  employees  of  his  church  have 
kept  that  standard  for  100  years. 

This  is  an  appropriate  time  to  mention  two 
groups  of  unsung  heroes  and  heroines.  The 
first  is  the  church's  current  staff  and  employ- 
ees: Rev.  Richard  Dorsch,  pastor;  Father 
Regis  Ryan;  Delores  Gallagher;  Ellie  Brown; 
Edward  Shearer;  Anna  Grace  Perrier;  Deborah 
McGowan;  Sister  MIchele  Quinn;  Ruth  Dines; 
Margaret  Flaherty;  and  Sarah  Anderson.  The 
second  is  Joe  Colucci,  chairman;  Bill  Arfoanes; 
and  all  of  their  colleagues  on  the  Centennial 
Committee  who  have  given  generously  of  their 
time,  energy,  and  effort  for  3  years  now.  Each 
of  these  individuals  in  their  own  special  way 
deserves  our  praise  and  recognition  for  all 
their  good  work. 

On  May  21,  Reverend  Dorsch  and  his  pa- 
rishioners will  commemorate  the  church's  cen- 
tenary with  a  mass,  which  will  be  celebrated 
by  the  bishop,  and  a  banquet. 

I  know  that  my  colleagues  join  me  in  con- 
gratulating them  all  and  wishing  them  joy  and 
happiness  on  that  day. 


LEGISLATION  TO  REFORM  PRO- 
CEDURES IN  SALE  OF  FARM 
PROPERTY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Bereuter] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  26,  I  introduced  H.R.  2113.  a  bill 
that  I  believe  will  help  correct  a  situa- 
tion that  has  arisen  with  the  right  of 


first  refusal  provision  sind  the  selling 
of  inventory  property  imder  the  Con- 
solidated Farm  and  Rural  Develop- 
ment Act  as  amended  by  the  Agricul- 
tural Credit  Act  of  1987.  The  abuse  I 
am  referring  to  involves  the  former 
owners  of  their  families  or  tenants  of 
Farmers  Home  Administration 
[FmHA]  inventory  property  who 
choose  to  exercise  their  right  to  pur- 
chase the  farm  property.  It  has  come 
to  my  attention,  however,  that  not 
surprisingly,  in  certain  cases  these 
former  owners  of  farmers  who  chose 
to  exercise  this  right  did  so  for  the 
prearranged  piu^iose  of  selling  it  to  an 
ineligible  person. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  objection  to 
the  original  intent  of  Congress  with 
regard  to  the  FmHA  offering  the 
former  owner  or  tetumt  the  first  op- 
portunity to  buy  such  proi>erty.  I  cer- 
tainly have  no  objection  to  giving  such 
farmers  a  chance  to  purchase  this 
property  if  they  are  truly  interested  in 
the  continued  operation  of  the  farm. 
The  provision  allowing  the  FmHA  to 
offer  inventory  land  to  other  eligible 
borrowers  was  also  a  positive  although 
imperfectly  crafted  component  of  the 
Agricultural  Credit  Act.  However, 
there  provisions  were  imperfectly 
crafted  by  the  amendment  process  and 
invited  abuse.  The  disturbing  reports 
of  abuses  in  Nebraska  and  other 
States  occurring  with  these  sales  are 
serious,  and  changes  in  procedures 
must  be  made. 

A  particularly  troubling  case  for  ex- 
ample, involved  a  tenant  who  chose  to 
exercise  his  option  to  purchase  FmHA 
land  at  the  appraised  value  for  the 
prearranged  purpose  of  reselling  it  to 
an  ineligible  party.  The  ineligible 
party  who  supplied  financing  for  the 
original  FmHA  sale  then  sold  or 
traded  the  land  to  wealthy  ineligible 
person  for  a  profit.  This  is  clearly  not 
the  intended  result  of  the  law  that 
Congress  passed. 

In  addition.  I  know,  for  example, 
that  imder  current  FmHA  procedures 
for  selling  inventory  property,  persons 
who  are  not  truly  eligible  to  purchase 
this  land  are  in  effect,  becoming  eligi- 
ble by  improper  methods.  The  current 
procedures  for  the  disposition  of  in- 
ventory property  require  that  the  po- 
tential purchaser  must  be  an  eligible 
FmHA  borrower  who  caruiot  obtain  fi- 
nancing from  a  private  bank.  In  turn, 
the  coimty  FmHA  committee  is  then 
mandated  by  law  to  select  an  applicant 
who  has  the  greatest  need  for  farm 
income  and  best  meets  the  criteria  for 
eligibility. 

However,  it  has  been  brought  to  my 
attention  that  literally  dozens  of  farm- 
ers who  wish  to  be  considered  for  eligi- 
bility for  the  FmHA  inventory  proper- 
ty have  asked  their  local  banker  to 
turn  them  down  for  a  loan  in  order  to 
meet  FmHA  eligibUity  criteria.  It 
seems  to  me  that  we  have  presented 
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the  county  committees  with  the 
almost  impossible  task  of  selecting  one 
eligible  applicant  out  of  many  who 
claim  to  be  eligible  and  are  legitimate- 
ly eligible. 

It  is  my  intention  to  correct  these 
situations  through  the  introduction  of 
H.R.  2113.  First,  the  bill  would  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  use 
a  deed  restriction  or  covenant  to  re- 
strict the  tenant  or  other  eligible  per- 
sons who  wish  to  purchase  inventory 
property  from  transferring  or  selling 
this  property  for  no  less  than  2  years. 
The  bill  would  also  remove  the  county 
committee  from  what  is  often  the 
nearly  impossible  task  of  deciding 
which  applicant  has  the  greatest  need 
as  defined  by  law  or  regulations.  In- 
stead, the  county  committee  woudd  be 
able  to  use  a  random  selection  process 
to  select  a  buyer  from  eligible  persons. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  would 
aUow  the  sale  of  the  inventory  proper- 
ty to  eligible  persons  based  on  the  fair 
market  value  of  the  farmland  rather 
than  on  its  appraised  value.  The  sale 
of  inventory  property  at  its  fair 
market  value  will  also  help  eliminate 
the  abuses  of  third-party  sales  by  in- 
suring that  inventory  property  is  sold 
at  a  level  comparable  to  private  sales 
of  other  farmland. 


LET  US  END  THE  FUSION 
CONFUSION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Stark]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the  last 
weeks,  we  have  ail  been  elated,  inspired,  and 
confounded  by  reports  of  the  advent  of  "cokj 
fusion." 

Are  v»e  on  ttie  verge  of  a  new  era?  An  era 
without  fossil  fuel  dependence,  the  green- 
house effect,  dangerous  radioactive  waste, 
and  implacabte  Persian  Gulf  political  dilem- 
mas. I  sincerely  hope  so. 

Yet,  laboratories  around  ttw  country  have 
attempted  to  confinn  tfie  cokJ  fusion  claims, 
with  little  or  no  success.  Recently,  two  promi- 
nent research  centers,  Cal  Tech  and  MIT, 
have  found  signifnant  errors  in  tfie  original  in- 
terpretation of  the  coW  fuswn  experiments. 

Were  the  original  coki  fusion  claims  over- 
stated? I  don't  know.  Indeed,  it's  remarkable 
how  little  is  krx>wn  about  tfiis  pherx>menon 
which  has  so  inspired  ttie  American  public. 

And  yet.  some  suggest  tfiat  Congress  divert 
fufxSng  from  tradHional  fusion  to  coW  fusion 
research.  Cleaily,  Congress  needs  to  get  to 
the  bottom  of  this  controversy  so  that  it  can 
make  informed  decisions  in  its  allocatxxi  of 
research  moneys. 

Today,  my  colleagues.  Representatives 
Boxer,  Bates.  Coleman,  DeFazio.  Spratt, 
and  mysetf  will  introduce  ttie  foikMving  concur- 
rent resolution.  It  recommends  ttiat  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  take  immediate  action  to 
determine  the  validity  of  daims  regarding 
recent  cold  fusion  experiments.  The  resolutnn 
recommends  that  the  Department  provide  a 
program  to  expedMe  the  devetopment  of  cokJ 


fusion,  if  its  promise  as  an  alternative  energy 
source  can  tw  confirmed.  Ottierwise,  the  reso- 
lution calls  on  the  Department  to  outline  a 
program  to  expedite  the  development  of  tradi- 
tional fusion  research. 

The  potential  benefits  of  fusion  power  are 
wkiely  known.  It  is  time  to  cut  through  the 
confusion  surrounding  fusion  research  and  es- 
tablish a  natx>nal  program  to  expedite  the  de- 
vekjpment  of  this  promising  source  of  limit- 
less, clean  energy. 

H.  Con.  Res.  120 

Whereas  fusion  energy  offers  the  poten- 
tial of  safe,  clean  power  which  ks  unlimited 
in  amount,  is  free  of  long-lived,  high-level 
radioactive  waste,  and  can  have  environ- 
mental advantages  over  other  technologies: 

Whereas  budgetary  constraints  have 
forced  the  Department  of  Elnergy  to  cut 
back  on  fusion  energy  research  programs; 

Whereas  the  field  of  magnetic  fusion  re- 
search has  a  30-year  tiistory  of  successful 
and  mutually  tieneficial  international  co- 
operation; 

Whereas  the  Office  of  Technology  Assess- 
ment states  in  its  recent  report  "Starpower: 
The  U.S.  and  the  International  Quest  for 
Fusion  Energy"  that  the  Department  of 
Energy  now  sees  more  intensive  internation- 
al collatwration  as  a  financial  necessity; 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  l)een  an 
active  participant  in  international  efforts  to 
develop  a  conceptual  design  for  a  magnetic 
fusion  reactor  called  the  "International 
Thermonuclear  Experimental  Reactor", 
with  the  costs  shared  by  the  participants; 

Whereas  the  conceptual  design  phase  of 
the  International  Thermonuclear  Experi- 
mental Reactor  will  conclude  In  the  near 
future;  and 

Whereas  failure  to  participate  In  the 
International  Thermonuclear  Experimental 
Reactor  project  could  place  fusion  research 
in  the  United  States  far  t>ehind  such  re- 
search in  Japan,  Eivoiie.  and  the  Soviet 
Union  and  could  force  the  United  States  to 
rely  on  foreign  technology  to  satisfy  the  Na- 
tion's future  energy  needs:  Now.  therefore, 
belt 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  Congress 
strongly  recommends  that  the  Department 
of  Energy  continue  to  woric  closely  with 
other  nations  in  the  field  of  magnetic  fusion 
research,  if  such  coUatmration  can  take 
place  without  Jeopardizing  our  national  se- 
curity interests  or  endangering  our  domestic 
fusion  program;  that  the  Department  foster 
coUaborative  research  in  fusion  materials  to 
maximize  the  enviroiunental  advantages  of 
fusion  energy;  and  that  the  Department 
conduct,  in  an  expeditious  maimer,  a  thor- 
ough analysis  detailing  the  specific  l>enefits, 
the  existing  ot>stacles,  and  the  steps  neces- 
sary to  overcome  such  ot)stacles  to  partici- 
pation in  the  engineering  design  phase  of 
the  International  Thermonuclear  Experi- 
mental Reactor. 


LUMBEE  RECOGNITION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Rose]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ROSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  more  than  100 
years  ago  ttie  tribal  leaders  of  Indians  in 
soutfieastem  North  Carolina  asked  Congress 
to  formally  acknowledge  their  special  heritage 
as  native  Americans.  A  year  after  ttie  centen- 
nial of  tfiat  first  request.  It  Is  with  great  enthu- 


siasm that  I  am  introducing  the  "Lumt>ee  Rec- 
ognition Act,"  which  will  extend  Federal  rec- 
ognition to  the  Lumbee  Tribe  of  Cheraw  Indi- 
ans of  North  Carolina. 

In  December  1987  the  Lumbee  Indians  filed 
a  fully  documented  petition  for  Federal  ac- 
knowledgement with  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs. This  is  the  process  which  all  trit>es  seek- 
ing recognition  must  now  go  through.  In  the 
case  of  the  Lumbees,  however,  I  feel  it  is  nec- 
essary to  circumvent  ttie  usual  recognition 
process  for  several  reasons.  Foremost,  I  feel 
this  legislation  merely  completes  a  process 
which  Congress  began  in  1956  when  it 
passed  the  Lumbee  Act.  As  you  may  know, 
the  1 950's  marked  a  period  when  the  Federal 
Govemment  sought  to  end  many  of  its  trust 
relationships  with  native  Americans.  Although 
the  1956  legislation  stopped  short  of  formally 
acknowledging  the  Lumbees,  it  refers  repeat- 
edly to  their  heritage  as  Indians.  None  of  the 
other  tribes  seeking  recognition  today  can 
claim  such  a  precedent.  Furthermore,  one 
otfier  tribe  with  an  almost  identical  legislative 
history,  the  Tiwa  Tribe  of  Texas,  was  recog- 
nized through  legislation  during  the  Reagan 
administration. 

[Xie  to  the  backlog  of  pending  petitions  at 
BIA,  the  Lumbees  have  been  told  that  their 
petition  will  not  receive  active  consideration 
until  1993.  This  means  a  final  mling  on  the  pe- 
tition could  be  up  to  10  years  away.  Such  a 
timeframe  makes  it  unlikely  that  tribal  mem- 
bers whose  expertise  was  so  vital  to  the  com- 
pletion of  the  petition  will  be  available  for  con- 
sultatkjn  when  the  BIA  begins  its  consider- 
ation. Most  importantly,  I  must  keep  in  mind 
the  interests  of  all  the  citizens  of  Robeson 
County,  NC,  where  most  of  the  Lumbee  Indi- 
ans reside.  If  the  Lumt>ees  were  recognized 
under  the  BIA  recognition  process,  they  would 
be  responsible  for  setting  up  their  own  crimi- 
nal and  civil  justice  system.  Rather  than  risk 
undermining  improving  relations  in  this  trifacial 
community,  I  have  included  provisions  to 
ensure  that  the  State  of  North  Carolina  main- 
tains its  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  over  this 
area. 

In  drafting  this  legislation,  I  have  also  kept 
in  mind  both  budgetary  restraints  and  the  im- 
mediate needs  of  other  federally  recognized 
Xrtoes.  Included  in  the  bill  is  a  new  funding 
mechanism,  endorsed  last  year  by  Interior  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Indian  Affairs  Ross  Swim- 
mer, which  would  establish  BIA  funding  for  the 
Lumbees  as  a  new  line  item,  totally  separate 
from  BIA  outlays  for  other  federally  recog- 
nized tribes.  The  1989  Lumtiee  Recognition 
Act  does  not  provide  for  any  appropriations, 
and  it  would  be  several  years  t>efore  Con- 
gress could  even  consider  such  appropria- 
tions. 

The  guidelines  established  at  BIA  to  feder- 
ally recognize  American  Indians  fail  to  take 
into  account  the  special  circumstances  which 
apply  the  Lumtiee  Indians.  Theirs  is  truly  a 
unique  case,  and  I  call  on  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  effort  to  extend  the  Lumt)ee  Indi- 
ans that  status  they  deserve  as  a  federally 
recognized  tribe. 
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THE  RESPONSIBLE  BUDGET 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  prevlovis  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Schiff] 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  SCHIPP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
that  the  most  significant  legislation 
upon  which  I  have  voted  since  being 
elected  to  the  U.S.  Congress  last  year, 
was  House  Concurrent  Resolution  106, 
the  budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year 
1990.  The  budget  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  will  deeply  affect 
every  American  citizen  and  also  many 
governments  and  individuals  around 
the  world. 

I  voted  in  favor  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  106.  I  did  so  because  it  ap- 
peared that  the  failure  of  the  Con- 
gress to  pass  this  budget  resolution, 
based  upon  the  recent  budget  agree- 
ment between  the  administration  and 
the  bipartisan  leaders  of  Congress 
would  create  a  crisis  in  the  budget 
making  process.  It  appeared  that  the 
views  of  the  Members  of  Congress  are 
so  diverse,  that  the  entire  budget  proc- 
ess would  be  reduced  to  chaos,  imless 
we  enacted  this  budget. 

Listening  to  the  several  alternative 
budgets  proposed,  anyone  could  see 
how  they  greatly  differed  from  each 
other  in  terms  of  priorities  and  ap- 
proaches, and  understand  that  the 
chances  of  another  agreement  were 
very  slim.  I  certainly  did  not  want  to 
see  the  budget  process  descend  into 
chaos,  particularly  in  the  first  few 
months  of  the  administration  of  a  new 
President.  Even  though  I  am  a 
member  of  the  President's  political 
party,  my  desire  for  budget  stability 
would  be  the  same  for  a  new  President 
of  the  other  party. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Speaker,  although 
we  avoided  one  crisis,  we  have  created 
another  crisis  because  this  budget  res- 
olution, fails,  once  again,  to  come  to 
terms  with  the  budget  deficit. 

This  budget  resolution  contains  pro- 
visions such  as: 

First,  an  admitted  increase  in  the 
budget  deficit  of  $9  billion  over  the  ad- 
ministration's first  proposal; 

Second,  limiting  the  admitted  in- 
crease in  the  deficit  to  $9  billion  only 
because  the  resolution  includes  an 
agreement  to  produce  about  $5  billion 
in  revenues,  without  an  agreement  as 
to  how  to  raise  those  revenues.  This 
means  that  we  may  still  have  an  im- 
passe in  Congress,  which  the  biparti- 
san budget  agreement  was  intended  to 
avoid; 

Third,  meeting  the  Gramm- 
Rudman-Holllngs  deficit  target  for 
fiscal  year  1990  only  by  such  devices  as 
coimting  trust  account  income,  most 
notably  from  Social  Security  taxes,  for 
purposes  of  calculating  the  deficit, 
when  this  income  was  never  Intended 
to  be  either  used  or  counted  in  terms 
of  general  budgetary  expenses:  by 
changing  the  payment  date  of  some 
expenditures   and   taking   others   off 


budget  completely;  and  by  basing  the 
entire  budget  package  upon  the  most 
optimistic  predictions  about  economic 
performance  during  the  next  fiscal 
year,  which  may  turn  out  to  be  unreal- 
istic. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  budget  deficit  is 
more  than  a  theoretical  exercise.  In 
this  fiscal  year,  interest  on  the  ac- 
crued national  debt  accounts  for 
nearly  15  percent  of  the  entire  Federal 
budget.  We  often  debate  the  economic 
priority  between  military  and  domestic 
spending  all  around  the  fact  that  15 
percent  of  the  budget  goes  to  pay  the 
interest  on  the  national  debt.  These 
fimds  are  not  available  for  either  mili- 
tary or  domestic  spending  or  for  any 
other  purpose.  It  is  obvious  that  if  this 
15  percent  of  the  budget  were  avail- 
able for  discretionary  spending,  the  re- 
quests for  both  national  defense  and 
domestic  programs,  along  with  other 
requests  for  humanitarian  assistance 
in  other  parts  of  the  world,  could  be 
met.  But,  as  we  continue  to  permit  the 
national  debt  to  grow,  we  are  increas- 
ing our  interest  payment  obligations, 
which  will  only  further  reduce  avail- 
able money  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  the  next  bi- 
partisan accord  for  fiscal  year  1991 
will  adequately  and  accurately  address 
our  budget  deficit.  But,  if  this  does  not 
happen  for  fiscal  year  1991,  that  is,  if 
a  budget  resolution  is  proposed  which 
again  fails  to  really  address  the  deficit, 
then  I  intend  to  vote  "no"  and  risk  the 
budgetary  chaos,  because  then  the 
Congress  will  be  compelled  to  confront 
the  situation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  in  the  up- 
coming budget  discussions  for  fiscal 
year  1991,  the  administration  and  the 
leaders  of  Congress  will  agree  to 
produce  a  fiscally  responsible  budget 
and  not  continue  to  add  to  the  debt 
and  to  the  interest  we  must  pay.  Oth- 
erwise they  risk  a  majority  of  the 
Members  voting  "no"  which  would 
allow  crisis  and  chaos  to  force  us  to  do 
our  jobs. 
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THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  WATER- 
FOWL MANAGEMENT  PLAN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  Davis]  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  pleased 
to  introduce  legislation  with  the  Honorable 
Walter  B.  Jones,  the  Honorable  Don 
Young,  the  Honorable  Arlan  Stangeland. 
the  Honorable  Lindsay  Thomas,  and  the 
Honorable  Porter  Goss  to  further  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  North  American  waterfowl 
management  plan. 

The  average  number  of  ducks  in  North 
America  in  recent  years  has  been  lower  than 
any  comparable  period  on  record.  The  numt)er 
of  txeeding  ducks  currently  averages  only  a 


little  more  than  half  the  numtier  present  in  the 
1970's.  The  key  factor  in  the  alarming  decline 
in  our  continent's  waterfowl  population  is  the 
continuing  destruction  of  wetlands.  In  stx>rt, 
existing  public  arKJ  private  wetland  protection 
efforts  have  t>een  inadequate. 

The  North  American  waterfowl  management 
plan,  signed  in  1986  by  the  Minister  of  Envi- 
ronment for  Canada  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  for  the  United  States,  outlines  a  far- 
reaching  joint  effort  to  identify  the  major  man- 
agement problems,  establish  objectives,  and 
propose  a  series  of  strategies  to  protect  wa- 
terfowl habitat,  restore  declining  waterfowl 
populations,  arid  enhance  waterfowl  research 
and  marugement. 

The  plan  extends  to  the  year  2000  and  will 
be  implemented  through  action  plans  devel- 
oped at  tfie  national,  ftyway,  provincial,  territo- 
rial, and  State  levels,  which  will  then  set  out 
specific  management  details  required  for  wa- 
terfowl conservation  in  both  countries. 

Successful  rebuilding  of  waterfowl  numbers 
will  require  the  restoration,  protection,  and  im- 
provement of  almost  6  million  acres  of  habitat 
in  six  priority  ranges  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  These  areas  are  essential  for  the 
perpetuation  of  North  American  waterfowl  and 
require  immediate  action.  They  are:  Prairie 
potholes  and  part<  lands,  lower  Mississippi 
Valley,  the  gulf  coast.  California's  Central 
Valley,  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  lowlands, 
and  the  Atlantic  coast. 

The  North  American  waterfowl  plan  when 
adopted  in  1986,  provided  the  fran>ewort^  ad- 
dressing this  habitat  need;  unfortunately  the 
plan  does  not  address  funding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation  that  I  have  in- 
troduced today  provides  a  commitment  for 
that  funding.  It  does  so  by  providing  a  stnjc- 
ture  that  encourages  partnerships  among 
public  agencies  and  private  interests  to  pro- 
tect, enhance,  restore,  and  manage  habitats 
for  migratory  t>irds  arnj  other  fish  and  wildlife 
in  North  America.  While  waterfowl  are  the 
most  visible  and  well-known  wikllife  species 
that  rely  on  wetlands,  they  aren't  the  only 
tMneficiarles  of  the  plan.  Shorebirds,  upland 
game  birds,  and  even  endangered  species 
use  wetlands.  A  myriad  of  ntummals.  reptiles, 
amphibians,  invertebrates,  fish,  and  plants  are 
a  part  of  the  wetlands.  Saving  wetlands  for 
ducks  also  protects  these  areas  for  hundreds 
of  other  species. 

In  planning  for  the  future  of  waterfowl,  we 
must  reflect  upon  tfie  past,  consider  the 
present,  and  recognize  and  appreciate  the  tre- 
mendous efforts  that  have  twen  made  since 
Vne  tum  of  the  century  on  behalf  of  watertowl 
conservation  tiy  many  organizations.  Millions 
of  dollars  have  been  expended  to  preserve 
and  manage  watertowl  habitat  across  the  con- 
tinent. The  acquisitions  made  by  the  Migratory 
Bird  Conservation  Commission  have  spear- 
headed the  Federal  effort  into  wetland  conser- 
vation. State  and  local  agencies  along  with 
Ducks  Unlimited  and  the  Nature  Conservancy 
have  lead  the  fight  on  the  local  level  for  wet- 
land protection. 

We  have  carefully  drafted  this  legislation  to 
avoid  any  conflict  with  ttie  actions  of  the  Mi- 
gratory Bird  Commission  which  have  been  so 
successful  In  addressing  the  Federal  wetlarvjs 
conservation    needs.    The    gentleman    from 
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Michigan  (Mr.  Dinqell]  and  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Conte]  who  are  the 
Commissioners  on  kiehalf  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  have  provided  an  immense 
amount  of  guidance  and  support  to  ttiose  ef- 
forts and  I  look  forward  to  worlung  with  them 
in  furtt>er  developing  the  concepts  which  are 
contained  in  ttie  legislation,  in  order  to  make 
it,  or  soTTw  alternative,  more  efficient  in  fur- 
thering ttie  goals  of  the  plan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation,  summarized  at 
the  end  of  this  statement,  starts  us  on  the 
road  to  protecting  ttie  hat}itats  needed  to 
tying  waterfowl  populations  tMCk  to  the  level 
that  we  once  enioyed.  Its  an  important  step  in 
coordinating  the  cooperation  and  financial 
contributions  of  all  interested  parties,  both 
publK  and  private. 

The  key  to  the  success  of  this  undertaking 
will  be  tt>e  participation  not  only  of  the  nation- 
al governments  of  ttie  United  States,  Canada, 
and  iwlexkx),  but  also  the  involvement  of  State, 
provincial,  territorial,  and  local  governments, 
and  private  individuals,  conservation  organiza- 
tions, and  businesses. 

SOKMABT  OP  THE  NORTH  AMSRICAM 

Wbtlahds  Cohservation  Act 

SBLBCnON  AND  rUMDIHG  OP  WETIAlfOS  CONSER- 
VATIOH  PROJECTS  M  THE  UNITED  STATES, 
CAHADA,  AMD  MEXICO 

The  Act  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  match  federal  funds  with  non- 
federal funds  for  wetland  conservation 
projects  (acquisition,  management,  en- 
hancement or  restoration  of  lands  and 
waters  administered  for  long-term  conserva- 
tion) in  Canada,  Mexico  and  the  United 
SUtes. 

A  nine-member  North  American  Wetlands 
Conservation  Commission  is  established  to 
recommend  wetlands  conservation  projects 
to  the  Secretary  for  federal  funding  under 
the  Act.  Acquisition  by  the  Secretary  of 
Lands  and  Waters  under  the  ICigratory  Bird 
Conservation  Fund.  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund  or  other  laws  would  not  be 
subject  to  this  process  or  otherwise  affected 
by  the  Act. 

The  Commission  consists  of  the  Director 
of  the  UjS.  Fish  and  WUdlife  Service,  the 
Secretary  to  the  Board  of  the  National  Fish 
and  WUdllfe  Foundation  and  seven  individ- 
uals appointed  by  the  Secretary.  Four  of 
these  individuals  must  live  in  different 
flyways  and  be  directors  of  state  fish  and 
wildlife  agencies  directly  responsible  for 
conservation  of  fish,  wildlife  and  wetlands. 
The  other  three  must  represent  different 
charitable,  non-profit  organizations  which 
are  actively  participating  in  implementation 
of  the  Flan. 

The  Commission's  recommendations  on 
funding  of  wetlands  conservation  projects 
are  to  be  based  on  ( 1 )  the  availability  of  suf- 
ficient non-federal  monies  to  carry  out  any 
project;  (2)  the  extent  to  which  any  project 
represents  a  partnership  among  public 
agencies  and  private  entities;  (3)  the  consist- 
ency of  any  project  in  the  United  States 
with  the  NaUonal  Wetlands  Priority  Conser- 
vation Plan  developed  under  the  Emergency 
Wetlands  Resources  Act;  (4)  the  suttstantial- 
ity  of  the  character  and  design  of  any 
project;  (5)  the  extent  to  which  any  project 
fulfills  the  purposes  of  the  Act  and  the 
goals  of  the  Plan;  and  (6)  the  recommenda- 
tloiis  of  any  partnerships  among  public 
agencies  and  private  entities  in  Canada, 
Mexico  or  the  United  SUtes.  which  are  par- 
ticipating actively  in  carrying  out  any 
projects  under  the  Act  of  the  Plan. 


The  Secretary  in  consultation  with  the 
Migratory  Bird  Conservation  Commission  is 
required  to  approve  the  federal  funding 
available  under  the  Act  for  wetlands  conser- 
vation projects  in  the  order  of  priority  rec- 
ommended by  the  Commission  unless  the 
Secretary  finds  that  any  of  those  projects 
should  not  have  l>een  recommended  based 
on  consideration  of  the  factors  listed  al>ove. 
If  the  Secretary  makes  such  a  finding,  the 
Secretary  is  required  to  provide  the  Com- 
mission and  Congress  with  a  written  Justifi- 
cation. 

CONDITIONS  RELATING  TO  WETLANDS 
CONSERVATION  PROJECTS 

The  Secretary  may  convey  any  lands  and 
waters  purchased  with  federal  funds  to  a 
state  or  another  entity  approved  by  a  state. 
Any  lands  and  water  acquired,  enhanced, 
managed  or  restored  with  federal  funds 
cannot  t>e  converted  for  uses  other  than 
conservation  without  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary.  If  lands  and  waters  purchased 
with  federal  funds  are  not  conveyed,  they 
must  l>e  included  in  the  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  System. 

The  Secretary  may  provide  federal  funds 
to  public  agencies  in  Canada  or  Mexico  or 
entities  approved  by  these  agencies  to  assist 
in  carrying  out  approved  wetlands  conserva- 
tion projects. 

PONDING  OP  WETLANDS  CONSERVATION 
PROJECTS 

Funds  to  carry  out  wetlands  conservation 
projects  are  provided  as  follows: 

1.  The  interest  earned  through  short-term 
investment  of  any  federal  excise  tax  reve- 
nues in  the  Plttman-Rol>ertson  fund  that 
are  not  needed  to  meet  a  current  year's 
withdrawals  would  be  available  to  the  Secre- 
tary under  the  Act  (al>out  $10  million  annu- 
ally). None  of  the  fund's  excise  tax  revenues 
(the  fund's  capital)  would  be  allowed  to  l>e 
used  by  the  Secretary.  Thus,  the  Act  would 
have  no  effect  on  the  amount  of  the  fund 
apportioned  to  any  state  or  territory.  Once 
the  goals  of  the  Plan  are  achieved,  the  in- 
terest earned  each  year  from  short-term  in- 
vestments would  l>ecome  available  for  ap- 
portionment to  the  states. 

2.  The  penalties  or  fines,  or  funds  from 
forfeitures  or  property  under  the  Migratory 
Bird  Treaty  Act  are  authorized  to  \>e  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  Act  (alx>ut  $1  mil- 
lion annually). 

3.  In  addition  to  the  amounts  above,  the 
Act  authorizes  appropriation  of  $15  million 
annually  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
to  carry  out  wetlands  conservation  projects. 

ALLOCATION  OP  PUNDS 

Up  to  70  percent,  but  not  less  than  SO  per- 
cent, of  each  year's  funds  must  be  allocated 
by  the  Secretary  to  carry  out  approved  wet- 
lands conservation  projects  in  Canada  and 
Mexico.  Up  to  4  percent  of  this  amount  may 
l>e  used  for  administering  the  Act.  The  fed- 
eral money  for  projects  in  Canada  or 
Mexico  must  l>e  matched  by  at  least  25  per- 
cent non-federal  money.  The  non-federal 
share  may  not  l>e  derived  from  federal  grant 
programs. 

At  least  30  percent,  but  not  more  than  50 
percent,  of  each  year's  funds  must  l>e  allo- 
cated by  the  Secretary  to  carry  out  ap- 
proved wetlands  conservation  projects  in 
the  United  States.  The  federal  money  to 
carry  out  approved  wetlands  conservation 
projects  in  the  United  States  must  be 
matched  by  at  least  50  percent  non-federal 
money.  The  federal  share  may  be  100  per- 
cent if  the  project  is  conducted  solely  on 
federal  lands  and  waters  or  involves  the  ac- 
quisition of  inholdings  within  such  lands 


and  waters.  The  non-federal  share  may  not 
be  derived  from  the  federal  grant  programs. 

RKPUGE  REVENUE  SHARING 

The  Secretary  is  not  allowed  to  acquire 
lands  and  waters  for  inclusion  in  the  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge  System  with  the 
funds  under  the  Act  unless  full  funding  is 
provided  under  the  Refuge  Revenue  Shar- 
ing Act  for  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes  to 
counties  with  U.S.  Fish  and  WUdlife  Service 
lands. 

RESTORATION,  PROTECTION  AND  ENHANCEMENT 
OP  WETLANDS  AND  MIGRATORY  BIRD  HABITAT 
ON  PEDERAL  LANDS 

Each  federal  agency  responsible  for  ac- 
quiring, managing  or  disposing  of  federal 
lands  and  waters  is  required,  consistent  with 
the  agency's  mission,  to  cooperate  with  the 
Director  of  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice to  restore,  protect  and  enhance  the  wet- 
land ecosystems  and  other  waterfowl  and 
migratory  bird  habitats  within  its  lands  and 
waters. 

REPORTS  TO  CONGRESS 

The  Secretary  is  required  to  report  to 
Congress  every  two  years  with  an  assess- 
ment of  the  following: 

(1)  the  estimated  number  of  acres  of  wet- 
lands and  habitat  for  waterfowl  and  other 
migratory  birds  that  were  restored,  protect- 
ed or  enhanced  during  such  two-year  pteriod 
by  federal,  state  and  local  agencies  and  pri- 
vate entities  in  the  United  States.  Canada, 
and  Mexico;  and 

(2)  trends  in  the  population  size  and  dis- 
tribution of  North  American  migratory 
birds. 

The  Secretary  also  is  required  to  report 
annually  to  Congress  concerning  the  status 
of  wetlands  conservation  projects,  including 
an  accounting  of  federal,  state  and  private 
expenditures  by  Canadian  and  Mexican 
sources  to  carry  out  these  projects. 

REVISION  TO  THE  PLAN 

In  1991  and  every  five  years  thereafter, 
the  Secretary  is  required,  with  the  appropri- 
ate officials  in  Canada  and  Mexico,  to  revise 
the  goals  and  other  elements  of  the  Plan  in 
accordance  with  the  information  required 
atiove  and  with  the  other  provisions  of  the 
Act. 


ARTHUR  C.  GUYTON  DAY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Mont- 
gomery] is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  event 
will  be  held  in  Mississippi  on  August  25  honor- 
ing one  of  our  State's  most  outstanding  citi- 
zens. It  will  be  called  "Arthur  C.  Guyton  Day" 
in  recognition  of  the  more  than  40  years  Dr. 
Quyton  has  served  the  University  of  Mississip- 
pi and  our  entire  State. 

Dr.  Guyton  has  already  been  honored  with 
resolutions  passed  by  both  Houses  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Legislature  and  will  be  feted  at  a  re- 
ception for  4,000  at  the  Mississippi  Coliseum 
on  August  24,  prior  to  the  special  ceremonies 
the  following  day. 

Or.  Guyton's  work  as  a  physicHan,  author, 
scientist,  teacher,  husband  and  father  is  tiojly 
£  great  story.  I  want  to  share  an  article  written 
about  Dr.  Guyton  by  Brenda  Owen  and  printed 
in  the  Northeast  Mississippi  Daily  Journal  in 
Tupelo. 

The  article  follows: 
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Arthur  C.  Guyton  Day— Renowned 
Teacher,  RESE.uiCHER  To  Be  Honored 

(By  Brenda  Owen) 

In  1946,  when  he  was  a  27-year-old  surgi- 
cal resident,  Dr.  Arthur  C.  Guyton  was 
stricken  with  polio. 

The  disease  left  him  partially  paralyzed, 
and  his  dreams  of  becoming  a  cardiac  sur- 
geon were  shattered.  He  could  have  used 
this  disability  as  an  excuse  to  quit  trying. 
Instead,  he  used  it  as  an  opportunity. 

Although  polio  had  affected  his  mobility, 
it  had  not  affected  his  ability  to  research,  to 
write  and  to  teach. 

And  so  his  career  as  a  scientist,  author 
and  teacher  began. 

Today,  Guyton,  a  native  of  Oxford,  is 
chairman  of  the  physiology  and  biophysics 
department  at  the  University  of  Mississippi 
Medical  Center  in  Jackson,  a  position  he 
has  held  more  than  40  years. 

He  is  a  world-renowned  scientist  whose 
discoveries  have  become  basic  to  treatment 
of  heart  patients.  He  is  the  author  of  the 
most  widely  used  physiology  textbook  in  the 
world.  And  he  is  a  teacher  who  has  given 
more  than  4,000  medical  students  the  bene- 
fits of  his  knowledge. 

The  measure  of  appreciation  for  Guyton 
and  his  accomplishments  has  been  shown  by 
the  designation  of  August  25th  as  Arthur  C. 
Guyton  Day  in  Mississippi. 

Thousands  of  Guyton's  colleagues,  friends 
and  former  students  will  gather  in  Jackson 
to  commemorate  the  event.  Highlights  of 
the  day  will  be  a  medical  symposium  at  the 
Municipal  Auditorium  in  the  afternoon  and 
a  gala  banquet  at  the  Trade  Mart  at  the 
Fairgrounds  in  the  evening. 

Jack  Stuart,  chairman  of  the  committee  in 
charge  of  Arthur  C.  Guyton  Day,  said  he 
expects  no  problems  finding  the  2,000  spon- 
sors needed  to  contribute  the  $200,000  tab 
for  the  event.  To  become  a  sponsor  costs 
$100,  with  the  right  to  purchase  one  ban- 
quet ticket  for  $15  and  a  second  for  $25. 

"As  Dr.  Guyton  nears  retirement,  we 
thought  it  only  fitting  that  the  community 
come  together  to  show  its  deep  respect  and 
gratitude  for  his  many  contributions," 
Stuart  said. 

Guyton.  at  age  70.  will  officially  retire  in 
September. 

Unofficially,  however,  Guyton  said  in  a 
recent  interview,  "I  don't  plan  to  slow  down 
a  step." 

He  said  he  will  continue  his  research  and 
his  writing  as  long  as  he  feels  like  has  has 
something  to  discover  or  something  to  say. 

That  could  take  a  while  since  Guyton's 
life  has  always  been  one  of  challenge,  cour- 
age and  academic  excellence.  These  traits 
were  a  family  tradition. 

Guyton's  father.  Dr.  Billy  Guyton,  was 
dean  of  the  medical  school  on  the  Oxford 
campus  from  1936-1943.  His  mother  has 
taught  mathematics  and  physics  as  a  mis- 
sionary in  China,  and  she  encouraged  her 
children  in  such  studies. 

Guyton  did  not  disappoint  them.  He  grad- 
uated from  Ole  Miss  with  special  distinction 
in  1939  and  went  to  medical  school  at  Har- 
vard. His  post-graduate  training  in  cardiac 
surgery  at  Massachusetts  General  Hospital 
was  interrupted  by  service  in  the  U.S.  Navy. 

He  was  assigned  to  secret  physiological  re- 
search projects  at  Camp  Detrick,  Maryland. 
His  work  there  earned  him  an  Army  Com- 
mendation Citation. 

The  war  over,  he  returned  to  Massachu- 
setts General  as  a  surgical  resident.  He  was 
on  his  way  to  becoming  a  cardiac  surgeon 
when  he  was  stricken  with  polio. 


During  his  nine-month  recovery  at  Warm 
Springs,  Ga.,  he  pondered  the  plight  of 
polio  victims  struggling  with  their  useless 
limbs.  He  passed  the  time  by  trying  to  work 
out  ways  of  helping  them.  By  the  time  he 
had  recuperated,  he  had  invented  a  motor- 
ized wheelchair,  a  special  hoist  and  a  walk- 
ing brace  which  freed  thousands  from  the 
restraints  of  polio. 

This  work  earned  him  a  Presidential  Cita- 
tion. 

Guyton  returned  to  Oxford  in  1947  to 
become  associate  professor  of  pharmacology 
in  the  School  of  Medicine,  and  a  year  later 
he  accepted  his  present  position  as  profes- 
sor of  physiology  and  chairman  of  the  de- 
partment. He  played  a  leading  role  in  estab- 
lishing and  planning  the  University  of  Mis- 
sissippi Medical  Center,  which  opened  in 
Jackson  in  1955. 

During  the  years  he  taught  in  Oxford  he 
wrote  the  textbook  of  Medical  Physiology, 
which  has  become  the  most  widely  used 
physiology  textbook  in  medical  schools 
worldwide.  It  was  published  a  year  after  he 
and  the  school  of  medicine  moved  to  the 
new  University  of  Mississippi  Medical 
Center  in  Jackson,  where  the  curriculum  ex- 
panded to  a  four-year  program.  Since  then 
he  has  written  more  than  500  publications, 
including  several  books  and  numerous  arti- 
cles. 

His  accomplishments  will  make  him  a 
hard  act  for  the  next  chairman  to  follow. 

During  his  tenure  at  UMMC,  Guyton  and 
his  team  have  discovered  some  of  the  essen- 
tial relationships  between  kidney  function 
and  blood  pressure.  He  also  has  developed  a 
computer  mathematical  model  of  the 
human  body,  containing  more  than  400 
equations  to  make  up  the  model's  cardiovas- 
cular system  alone. 

These  accomplishments  are  testimony  to 
Guyton's  genius  as  a  scientist,  but  perhaps 
his  most  important  personal  contribution  is 
the  family  he  and  his  wife,  Ruth,  raised  and 
inspired. 

Of  their  10  children,  eight  boys  and  two 
girls,  nine  are  doctors,  and  the  10th— the 
youngest— will  enter  medical  school  this 
fall.  Among  them  are  eight  Harvard  gradu- 
ates and  five  medical  professors.  They  hold 
pestigious  positions  in  hospitals  and  re- 
search centers  in  Maryland,  Georgia,  Texas, 
Washington,  Massachusetts,  Florida,  Iowa 
and  Mississippi. 

Guyton  said  he  and  his  wife  did  not  inten- 
tionally pressure  their  children  to  enter  the 
medical  profession. 

"I  think  the  younger  ones  may  have  felt 
some  pressure  from  the  older  ones,  but  I 
think  they  all  enjoy  their  profession," 
Guyton  said. 

One  legislator  called  the  Guytons  "Missis- 
sippi's most  outstanding  fsunily." 

Guyton  said  he  appreciates  having  a  day 
named  in  his  honor,  but  he  is  modest  about 
his  long  list  of  accomplishments,  always 
crediting  his  department's  help  in  his  re- 
search discoveries. 

"It's  a  team  effort,"  he  said,  "and  I'm  just 
head  of  the  team." 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 
By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  DICKINSON  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Michel)  for  today  on  account  of 
illness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  ScHiFF)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material: ) 

Mr.  Upton,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Beretjter,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Davis,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McNuLTY)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Coyne,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annttnzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Stark,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Rose,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Montgomery,  for  10  minutes, 
today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  ScHiFF)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Fields. 

Mr.  LlGHTFOOT. 

Mr.  GiLMAN  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Davis. 

Mr.  GOODLING. 

Mr.  Porter. 

Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Barton  of  Texas. 

Mr.  CoNTE. 

Mr.  Douglas. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McNuLTY)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Kaptur. 

Mr.  Skelton. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega. 

Mr.  Yatron. 

Mr.  Stark. 

Mr.  Gaydos. 

Mr.  Montgomery. 

Mr.  Bilbray. 

Mr.  Penny. 

Mr.  Wyden. 

Mr.  HoYER. 

Mr.  Levine  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Williams. 


A  BILL  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  did  on  the  follow- 
ing dates  present  to  the  President,  for 
his  approval,  a  bill  and  joint  resolution 
of  the  House  of  the  following  title: 
On  May  10.  1989: 

H.R.  1385.  An  act  to  make  permanent  the 
Martin  Luther  King  Jr.,  Federal  Holiday 
Commission. 
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OnM&y  11. 1989: 
H.J.  Res.  135.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  beginning  May  7. 1989.  as  "Nation- 
al Correctional  Officers  Weeli." 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  McNULTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  1  o'clock  and  55  minutes 
p.m.),  under  its  previous  order  the 
House  adjourned  until  Monday,  May 
15.  1989,  at  12  noon. 


1177.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Legislative  Afftdrs,  trans- 
mitting copies  of  the  original  report  of  polit- 
ical contributions  by  Morris  Dempson 
Busby,  of  Virginia,  for  the  rank  of  ambassa- 
dor as  Coordinator  for  Counter  Terrorism- 
designate,  and  members  of  his  family,  pur- 
suant to  22  U.S.C  3944(b)(2);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1178.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission,  transmitting  the 
report  of  the  nondisclosure  of  saf  egruards  In- 
formation for  the  quarter  ending  March  31, 
1989,  pursuant  to  42  U.S.C.  2167(d);  jointly, 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce 
and  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


UMI 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1169.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  General 
Counsel,  Department  of  Defense,  transmit- 
ting a  report  of  individuals  who  filed  DD 
Form  1787,  report  of  DOD  and  defense  re- 
lated employment  for  fiscal  year  1988,  pur- 
suant to  10  U.S.C.  2397(e);  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

1170.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  his  views  on  the  Impor- 
tance of  the  planned  relocation  of  the  401st 
Tactical  Fighter  Wing  from  Spain  to  Italy; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1171.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  transmit- 
ting the  14th  annual  report  of  the  Corpora- 
tion's Office  of  Consumer  Affairs,  pursuant 
to  15  U.S.C.  57a(f  )(6);  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

1172.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  a  copy  of  final  regula- 
tions—General Education  Provisions  Act- 
Enforcement,  pursuant  to  20  U.S.C. 
1232(dKl):  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

1173.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
Agency  for  International  Development, 
transmitting  a  copy  of  the  Eastern  waters 
study  report,  pursuant  to  7  U.S.C.  1727  nt.; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1174.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Legislative  Affairs,  trans- 
mitting text  of  ILO  convention  No.  168  and 
recommendation  No.  176  concerning  em- 
ployment promotion  and  protection  against 
unemployment  as  adopted  by  the  Interna- 
tional Labor  Conference  at  its  75th  session, 
at  Geneva,  June  21,  1988,  pursuant  to  arti- 
cle 19  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Interna- 
tional Labor  Organization;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1175.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Legislative  Affairs,  trans- 
mitting text  of  ILO  convention  No.  167  and 
recommendation  No.  175  concerning  safety 
and  health  in  construction  as  adopted  by 
the  International  Labor  Conference  at  its 
75th  session,  at  Geneva,  June  20,  1988,  pur- 
suant to  article  19  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
International  Labor  Organization;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1176.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Legislative  Affairs,  trans- 
mitting copies  of  the  original  report  of  polit- 
ical contributions  by  Melvin  F.  Sembler,  of 
Florida,  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary-designate  to  Australia,  and 
members  of  his  family,  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C 
3944<bX2):  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  RANGEL: 
H.R.  2318.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  provide  incentives 
to  prevent  the  loss  of  low-income  housing 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  RANGEL  (for  himself,  Mr 
Carper,  Mr.  Ackerman,  Mr.  Morri 
SON  of  Coimecticut,  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr 
Donnelly,  Mr.  Downey,  Ms.  Pelosi 
Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Bustamante,  Mr 
Neal  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Row 
LAND  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  ScmncER, 
Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Towns,  Mrs.  Ken 
nelly,  Mr.  Manton,  Mr.  Mrazek.  Mr, 
Garcia,  Mr.  Jontz,  Mr.  Coyne,  Mr 
GuARiNi,  Mr.  Cardin,  and  Mr.  Gep 

HARDT): 

H.R.  2319.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  improve  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  low-income  housing  credit;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BILBRAY: 
H.R.  2320.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands 
in  the  State  of  Nevada  as  wilderness,  and 
for  other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and  Ag- 
riculture. 

By  Mr.  CARR  (for  himself,  Mr.  Sabo, 
Mr.    BR(x>ifriEiJ),    Mr.    Davis,    Mr. 
Traxler.  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr.  Wolpe. 
Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Kildee, 
Mr.  Schuette,  and  Mr.  Henry): 
H.R.  2321.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  limit  acquisitions  of 
control  of  air  carriers  to  ensure  fitness;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation. 

By  Mr.  DAVIS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Jones 
of  North   Carolina.   Mr.   Young  of 
Alaska.  Mr.  Stanceland,  Mr.  Thobias 
of  Georgia,  and  Mr.  Goss): 
H.R.  2322.  A  bill  to  conserve  North  Ameri- 
can wetlands  ecosystems  and  waterfowl  and 
other  migratory  birds  and  fish  and  wildlife 
that   depend   upon  such   habitats;   to   the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisher- 


ies. 


By  Mr.  WAXMAN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Lewis  of  California,  Mr.  Ackeruan. 
Mr.  Alexander,  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr. 
Atkins,  Mr.  Bates.  Mr.  Beilenson, 
Mr.  Berman,  Mr.  Bilbray,  Mr.  Boeh- 
LERT,  Mr.  Bosco,  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr. 
Brown  of  California,  Mr.  Bryant, 
Mr.  Cardin,  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Coelro, 
Mr.  Cohte,  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Dixon. 
Mr.  Downey,  Mr.  Dreier  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  DwYER  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Dymally.  Mr.  Edwards  of  Califor- 


nia, Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Flake, 
Mr.  Florio,  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee, 
Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  Gallegly,  Mr. 
Gallo,  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr.  Gejdenson, 
Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Goss,  Mr.  Green, 
Mr.  GuARiNi,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr. 
Hayes  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Hoch- 
brueckner,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Hough- 
ton, Mr.  HoYER,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mrs. 
Johnson  of  Connecticut,  Mrs.  Ken- 
nelly,  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr.  Lagomar- 
siNO,  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr.  Lehman  of 
California,  Mr.  Ixland,  Mr.  Levine 
of  California,  Mr.  Lowery  of  Califor- 
nia, Mrs.  LowEY  of  New  York,  Mr. 
McGrath,  Mr.  McHugh,  Mr. 
Markty,  Mr.  Martin  of  New  York, 
Mr.  Martinez,  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr. 
Miller  of  California,  Mr.  Mineta, 
Mrs.  MoRELLA,  Mr.  Morrison  of 
Connecticut,  Mr.  Mrazek,  Mr.  Nagle, 
Mr.  Nelson  of  Florida,  Mr.  Nowak, 
Mr.  Owens  of  New  York,  Mr.  Pack- 
ard, Mr.  Pallone,  Mr.  Panetta,  Mr. 
Pashayan,  Mrs.  Patterson,  Mr. 
Payne  of  New  Jersey,  Ms.  Pelosi, 
Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Ravenel,  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson, Mr.  Roe,  Mrs.  Roukema,  Mr. 
Rowland  of  Connecticut,  Mr. 
RoYBAL,  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr.  Saxton,  Mr. 
Scheuer,      Ms.      Schneider,      Mrs. 

SCHROEDER,  Mr.  SCHUMER,  Mr.  SKAYS, 

Mr.    Sikorski,    Mr.    Skaggs,     Mr. 
Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Smith  of 
Vermont,  Ms.  Snowe,   Mr.  Solarz, 
Mr.     Solomon,     Mr.     Stark,     Mr. 
Studds,  Mr.  Torres,  Mr.  Torricelli, 
Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Walgren,  Mr.  Weiss, 
Mr.     Wyden,     Mr.     Hunter,     Mr. 
McCandless,  and  Mrs.  Saiki): 
H.R.  2323.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  to  provide  for  the  attainment  of  the  na- 
tional ambient  air  quality  standards  in  areas 
which  have  failed  to  attain  those  standards, 
and   to  provide  for  maintenance  of  such 
standards,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  DAVIS  (by  request): 
H.R  2324.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Coast  Guard  for  fiscal  years 
1990  and  1991,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

H.R.  2325.  A  bill  to  establish  a  domestic  li- 
ability and  compensation  system  for  oil  pol- 
lution from  vessels  and  facilities  and  to  Im- 
plement the  1984  protocols  to  the  1969  civil 
liability  and  1971  fund  conventions  concern- 
ing seagoing  tanker-source  oU  pollution; 
jointly,  to  the  Comjnlttees  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation,  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries,  and  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  2326.  A  bill  to  transfer  administra- 
tion of  bridges  and  causeways  over  naviga- 
ble waters  from  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  and  for 
other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation  and 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota 
(for  himself  and  Mr.  Synar): 
H.R.  2327.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Health  Care  Financing  Adminis- 
tration to  provide  grants  under  the  rural 
health  care  transition  grant  program  for 
transforming  rural  hospitals  into  medical 
assistance  facilities;  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Energy  and  Commerce  and  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  OILMAN: 
H.R.  2328.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  eliminate  the  earn- 
ings test  for  individuals  who  have  attained 
retirement  age,  and  to  provide  for  an  in- 
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crease in  the  exempt  amount  under  the 
earnings  test  for  beneficiaries  who  have  not 
attained  retirement  age;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GOODLING  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Smith  of  Vermont): 
H.R.  2329.  A  bill  to  improve  the  operation 
of  vocational  education  programs  under  the 
Carl  D.  Perldns  Vocational  Education  Act 
by  promoting  accoimtability,  making  the  act 
more  flexible,  reducing  administrative 
burden,  and  fostering  economic  develop- 
ment and  the  improvement  of  vocational 
education  personnel,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Ms.  KAPTUR: 
H.R.  2330.  A  bill  to  permit  secondary 
mortgage  market  financing  for  residential 
properties  that  include  small  day  care  cen- 
ters; to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  McCLOSKEY: 
H.R.  2331.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  designate  as  nonmailable 
matter  solicitations  of  donations  which 
could  reasonably  be  misconstrued  as  a  bill, 
invoice,  or  statement  of  account  due,  solici- 
tations for  the  purchase  of  products  or  serv- 
ices which  are  provided  either  free  of 
charge  or  at  a  lower  price  by  the  Federal 
Government,  and  solicitations  which  are  of- 
fered in  terms  implying  any  Federal  Gov- 
ernment connection  or  endorsement,  unless 
such  matter  contains  an  appropriate  con- 
spicuous disclaimer,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service 

By  Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut 
(for  himself,  Mr.  Gejdenson,  Mrs. 
Kennklly,   Mrs.   Johnson   of  Con- 
necticut, Mr.  Rowland  of  Connecti- 
cut, and  Mr.  Shays): 
H.R.  2332.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  appointment 
of  two  additional  district  judges  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Connecticut;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    PAXON    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Hodghton,   and   Ms.   Slaughter   of 
New  York): 
H.R.  2333.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Genesee  River  in  New  York 
State;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By    Mr.    PICKLE    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Wright,  Mr.  Andrews,  Mr.  Archer, 
Mr.  Armey,  Mr.  Barton  of  Texas. 
Mr.  Brooks.  Mr.  Bryant.  Mr.  Bdsta- 
MANTE,  Mr.  Chapb«an.  Mr.  Coleman 
of  Texas,  Mr.  Combest.  Mr.  de  la 
Garza,  Mr.  DeLay,  Mr.  Fields,  Mr. 
Frost.    Mr.     Hall    of    Texas,    Mr. 
Laughlin,  Mr.  Leath  of  Texas,  Mr. 
Lkland,  Mr.   Ortiz,   Mr.  Sarpalius, 
Mr.  Smith  of  Texas,  Mr.  Stenholm, 
Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Gonzalez,  and  Mr. 
Bartlett): 
H.R.  2334.  A  bill  to  redesignate  the  Post 
Office  located  at  300  East  Ninth  Street  in 
Austin,  TX.  as  the  "Homer  Thomberry  Ju- 
dicial Building;"  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  ROSE: 
H.R.  2335.  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  recog- 
nition for  the  Liunbee  Tribe  of  North  Caro- 
lina; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SCHULZE  (for  himself,  Mrs. 
Martin  of  lUmois,  Mr.  Lagomarsino, 
Mr.  Donald  E.  Ldkens,  Mr.  Stange- 
LAND,  Mr.  BOEHLERT,  and  Mr.  Hatch- 
er): 
H.R.  2336.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  increase  the  bene- 


fits of  the  special  estate  tax  valuation  of 
farmland  where  the  land  continues  to  be 
farmed  for  an  extended  period;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Texas: 
H.R.  2337.  A  bill  to  ensure  that  serving 
with  honor  is  the  aspiration  of  every  em- 
ployee in  our  Government  and  to  provide 
for  the  equitable  treatment  of  all  Govern- 
ment officers  and  employees  under  the  laws 
of  the  United  States,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. Post  Office  and  Civil  Service.  House 
Administration.  Ways  and  Means.  Armed 
Services,  and  Rules. 

By  Mr.  WALKER: 
H.R.  2338.  A  bill  requiring  the  National 
Science  Foundation  to  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress a  report  concerning  science  and  math- 
ematics education  and  career  potential  for 
the  underprivileged;  to  the  Committee  on 
Science.  Space,  and  Technology. 

By  Mr.  WHITTAKER  (by  request): 
H.R.  2339.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Railroad  Safety  Act  of  1970  to  authorize  the 
imposition  of  rail  safety  user  fees;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  WILLIAMS: 
H.R.  2340.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  dismiss  frivolous  administra- 
tive appeals  of  decisions  made  by  the  Forest 
Service;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  McDermott): 
H.R.  2341.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  21  of 
the  Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement  Act  of 
1971;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  and  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  OILMAN: 
H.J.  Res.  267.  Joint  resolution  designating 
October  16,  1989,  and  October  16.  1990.  as 
"World  Food  Day";  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  STENHOLM  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Craig,  Mr.  Robert  F.  Smith,  Mr. 
Carper,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Gibbons,  Mr. 
Anderson,  Mr.  Andrews,  Mr.  Antho- 
ny, Mr.  Archer,  Mr.  Armey,  Mr. 
Baker,  Mr.  Ballenger,  Mr.  Barnard, 
Mr.  Bartlett,  Mr.  Barton  of  Texas, 
Mr.  Bateman,  Mr.  Bates,  Mr.  Ben- 
nett. Mrs.  Bentley,  Mr.  Bereuter, 
Mr.  Bevill.  Mr.  Bilbray.  Mr.  Bili- 
rakis.  Mr.  Blaz.  Mr.  Bliley.  Mr. 
Boehlert,  Mr.  Bosco,  Mr.  Brennan, 
Mr.  Broomfield,  Mr.  Browder,  Mr. 
Brown  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Buechner, 
Mr.  BuNNiNG,  Mr.  Burton  of  Indi- 
ana, Mr.  Bustamante.  Mrs.  Byron, 
Mr.  Callahan,  Mr.  Campbell  of  Colo- 
rado, Mr.  Campbell  of  California, 
Mr.  Chandler,  Mr.  Chapman,  Mr. 
Clarke,  Mr.  Clement,  Mr.  Clinger, 
Mr.  Coble,  Mr.  Coleman  of  Missouri, 
Mr.  Combest.  Mr.  Costello,  Mr. 
CouGHLiH.  Mr.  CouRTER,  Mr.  Cox. 
Mr.  Crane.  Mr.  Dannemeyer.  Mr. 
Darden.  Mr.  Davis.  Mr.  DeLay.  Mr. 
Derrick.  Mr.  DeWine,  Mr.  de  la 
Garza.  Mr.  Dickinson,  Mr.  Dorgan 
of  North  Dakota,  Mr.  Dornan  of 
California,  Mr.  d6uglas,  Mr.  Dreier 
of  California,  Mr.  Duncan,  Mr. 
Dyson,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma, 
Mr.  Emerson,  Mr.  English,  Mr.  Erd- 
REicH,  Mr.  Espy,  Mr.  Fawell,  Mr. 
Fields,  Mr.  Flippo,  Mr.  Frenzel,  Mr. 
Gallegly,  Mr.  Gallo,  Mr.  Gekas. 
Mr.  GiLLMOR,  Mr.  Gingrich.  Mr. 
Goodling.  Mr.  Gordon.  Mr.  Goss. 
Mr.  Grandy,  Mr.  Grant.  Mr.  Gun- 
derson.  Mr.  Hall  of  Texas,  Mr.  Ham- 

MERSCHMIDT,       Mr.       HANCOCK.       Mr. 

Hansen.  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Hastert, 


Mr.  Hatcher,  Mr.  Hayes  of  Louisi- 
ana, Mr.  Hetley,  Mr.  Hetner,  Mr. 
Henry.  Mr.  Herger,  Mr.  Hiler,  Mr. 
HoLLOWAY,      Mr.      Hopkins,      Mr. 
HoRTON.  Mr.  Hubbard,  Mr.  Huckaby, 
Mr.  Hunter,  Mr.  Hutto,  Mr.  Inhofe, 
Mr.  Ireland,  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  James, 
Mr.  Jenkins,  Mrs.  Johnson  of  Con- 
necticut,   Mr.    Johnson    of    South 
Dakota.  Mr.  Jones  of  Georgia,  Mr. 
Jones  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Jontz, 
Mr.   Kasich,   Mr.   Kolbe,   Mr.   Kyl, 
Mr.    Lagomarsino,    Mr.    Lancaster, 
Mr.  Laughlin,  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa, 
Mr.  Leath  of  Texas.  Mr.  Lent,  Mr. 
Lewis  of  California,  Mr.  Lewis  of 
Florida,  Mr.  Lighttoot,  Mr.  Living- 
ston, Mrs.  Lloyd,  Mr.  Lowery  of 
California,  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Luken, 
Mr.  Donald  E.  Lukens,  Mr.  Madigan, 
Mr.  Marlenee,  Mr.  Martin  of  New 
York,  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
McCandless,    Mr.    McCollum,    Mr. 
McCuRDY,       Mr.       McDade,       Mr. 
McEwen,  Mr.  McGrath,  Mr.  McMil- 
lan of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  McMil- 
LEN  of  Maryland,  Mrs.  Meyers  of 
Kansas,  Mr.  Michel,  Mr.  Miller  of 
Ohio.   Mr.   Miller  of  Washington, 
Mr.  MoLiNARi,  Mr.  Montgomery,  Mr. 
Moorhead,  Mr.  Morrison  of  Wash- 
ington, Mr.  Neal  of  North  Carolina, 
Mr.  Nelson  of  Florida,  Mr.  Nielson 
of  Utah,  Mr.  Olin,  Mr.  Ortiz,  Mr. 
Owens   of   Utah,   Mr.   Oxley,   Mr. 
Packard,  Mr.  Pallone,  Mr.  Parker, 
Mr.    Parris,    Mrs.    Patterson,    Mr. 
Paxon,  Mr.  Payne  of  Virginia,  Mr. 
Penny,  Mr.  Petri,  Mr.  Pickle,  Mr. 
Porter.  Mr.  Poshard,  Mr.  Price,  Mr. 
Pursell,  Mr.  Quillen,  Mr.  Ravenel, 
Mr.  Ray,  Mr.  Regula,  Mr.  Richard- 
son,   Mr.    Ridge,    Mr.    Ritter,    Mr. 
Roberts,  Mr.  Robinson,  Mr.  Rogers, 
Mr.    RoHRABACHER,    Mr.    Rose,    Mr. 
Roth,  Mr.  Rowland  of  Georgia,  Mr. 
Rowland  of  Connecticut,  Mrs.  Saiki, 
Mr.  Sangmeister,  Mr.  Sarpalius.  Mr. 
Saxton,  Mr.  ScHAETER,  Mr.  Schiff, 
Mr.  ScHUETTE,  Mr.  StnruLZE,  Mr.  Sen- 
SENBRENNER,   Mr.   Shaw,   Mr.   Shum- 
WAY,  Mr.  Shuster,  Mr.  Skeen,  Mr. 
Skelton,  Mr.  Slaughter  of  Virginia, 
Mr.    Smith    of    New    Jersey.    Mr. 
Denny  Smith,  Mr.  Smith  of  Texas, 
Mr.  Smith  of  Mississippi,  Mr.  Smith 
of    Vermont,    Mr.    Smith    of    New 
Hampshire,  Mrs.  Smith  of  Nebraska, 
Ms.     Snowte,     Mr.     Solomon,     Mr, 
Spence,  Mr.  Stallings,  Mr.  Stange 
LAND,  Mr.  Stearns,  Mr.  Stump,  Mr. 
SuNDQUiST,  Mr.  Tallon,  Mr.  Tanner, 
Mr.  Tauke,  Mr.  Tauzin,  Mr.  Thomas 
of  Wyoming,  Mr.  Thomas  of  Geor- 
gia, Mr.  Thobcas  of  California,  Mr 
Upton,  Mr.  Valentine,  Mr.  Vander 
Jagt,   Mr.   VoLKMER.   Mrs.   Vucano 
vich,  Mr.  Walker,  Mr.  Walsh,  Mr 
Watkins,  Mr.  Weber,  Mr.  Weldon 
Mr.   Whittaker.   Mr.   Wilson,   Mr 
Wolf,   Mr.   Wylie,   Mr.   Young   of 
Florida,  and  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska): 
HJ.  Res.  268.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  pro- 
vide for  a  balanced  budget  for  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment and  for  greater  accountability  in 
the  enactment  of  tax   legislation;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BUSTAMANTE  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Andrews,  Mr.  Archer,  Mr. 
Armey,  Mr.  Bryant,  Mr.  Chapman, 
Mr.  Coleman  of  Texas,  Mr.  Frost. 
Mr.  Hall  of  Texas,  Mr.  Leath  of 
Texas,  Mr.  Leland,  Mr.  Ortiz,  Mr. 
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Pickle.  Mr.  Stehholm,  Mr.  Wilson, 
Mr.   lAUGHLiM,   Mr.   Sawaltos,   Mr. 
Owns  of  New  York,  Mr.  Padhtroy, 
Mr.    SiKORSKi,    Mr.    Ramgel,    Mr. 
Pdstsr.    Mr.    Bkrmah,    Mr.    Pramk, 
Mrs.  BoxKR,  Mr.  Orzeh,  Mr.  Levink 
of  California,  and  Mr.  de  la  Oarza): 
H.  Con.  Res,  119.  Concurrent  resolution 
honoring  the  Texas-Israel  Exchange  pro- 
gram for  Its  contributions  to  the  agricultur- 
al interests  of  Texas  and  Israel;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By    Mr.    STARK    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Bates.  IiCrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  Colexak  of 
Texas.     Mr.      OeFazio.      and      Mr. 
Spbatt): 
H.  Con.  Res.  120.  Concurrent  resolution 
recommending    that    the    Department    of 
Energy  take  immediate  action  to  determine 
validity  and  potential  to  the  Nation's  energy 
needs  of  recent  cold  fusion  experiments  that 
may  create  energy  from  nuclear  fusion  and 
that  the  Department  also  make  recommen- 
dations to  the  Congress  regarding  future 
nuclear  fusion  programs;  to  the  Committee 
on  Science,  Space,  and  Technology. 


MEMORIAI^ 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

82.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Maine,  relative 
to  the  ICC  oversight  of  Maine  railroads;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

83.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Texas,  relative  to  the  construc- 
tion of  a  natural  gas  pipeline  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

84.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Arizona,  relative  to  improved 
roads  on  the  Indian  reservations;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

85.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
SUte  of  Hawaii,  relative  to  the  WaUua 
sewage  treatment  plant  expansion  project; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation. 

86.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  SUte  of  Alaska,  relative  to  air  service 
subsidy  for  the  city  of  Valdez;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  6:  Mr.  Oundersor.  Mr.  Flake,  and 
Mr.  Rogers. 

HJl.  140:  Mr.  Wise.  Mr.  Pepper,  Ms. 
Schheider.  til.  Hockbrueckker.  and  Mr. 
Pkrkihs. 

HJl.  211:  Mr.  Coitters. 

HJl.  214:  BCr.  Obrrstar. 

HJl.  215:  Mr.  Weldoh  and  Mr.  Swirr. 

HJl.  237:  Mr.  Cohyers. 

HJl.  286:  Mr.  Ballehger. 

HJl.  368:  Mr.  Corte,  Mr.  Esft.  Mr.  Stag- 
gers. Mr.  Ballehger,  and  Mr.  Hammer- 
BCiuum. 

HJl.  369:  Mr.  Ekglish,  Mr.  Penrt,  Mr. 
GimDKRSOH,  and  Mr.  Lahcaster. 

HJl.  371:  Mr.  Ladghliii,  Mr.  Derny 
Smith,  Mr.  Ouckmar,  and  BCr.  Skeltor. 

HJl.  401:  Mrs.  Vucahovich. 

HJl.  543:  Mr.  Martirez,  Mr.  Bosco,  Mr. 
Shaw,  Mr.  Sisarrs.  and  Mr.  McCollum. 

HJl.  586:  Mr.  Broomtield. 

HJl.  736:  Mr.  Kildre,  Mr.  Markey,  and 
Mr.  Prase. 


H.R.  762:  Mr.  Solomor,  Mr.  Rogers,  Mr. 
Savage.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida,  Mr.  Mrazek, 
Mr.  Rhodes,  Mrs.  Vdcarovich,  and  Mr.  Ra- 

VEREL. 

H.R.  799:  Mr.  Campsell  of  Colorado  and 
Mr.  Marleree. 

H.R.  806:  Mr.  Paretta.  Mr.  Neal  of  North 
Carolina.  Mr.  Towws,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia, 
and  Mr.  Morrisor  of  Connecticut. 

H.R.  895:  Mr.  Weber.  Mr.  Sharp.  Mr.  Cor- 
YERS,  Mr.  Armey,  Mr.  Dorran  of  California, 
Mr.  RoHRABACHER,  Mr.  Varcer  Jagt,  Mr. 
RowLARD  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Frerzel,  Mr. 
BuRTOR  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Crare,  and  Mr. 
Sterholm. 

H.R.  901:  Mr.  Boucher  and  Mr.  McCrery. 

H.R.  980:  Mr.  Frark,  Mr.  Ackerman,  Mr. 
OwERS  of  New  York,  Mr.  Berrett,  Mr. 
Fawell,  Mr.  Taixor,  Mrs.  Saiki,  Mr.  Hittto, 
Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Mr.  Dysor,  Mr.  La- 
Falce,  Mr.  DWYER  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Eri>- 
reich,  Mr.  Atkirs,  Mr.  Bryant.  Mr.  Lipin- 
SKi,  Mr.  Engel,  Mr.  Mireta,  Mrs.  Lowey  of 
New  York,  Mr.  de  Lugo,  Mr.  Nelsor  of  Flor- 
ida. Mr.  Kolbe.  Mr.  Riraloo.  Mr.  Hamiltor, 
and  Mr.  Davis. 

H.R.  982:  Mr.  Levire  of  California. 

H.R.  1030:  Mr.  Gaydos. 

H.R.  1068:  Mr.  Matsui.  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio, 
Mr.  de  Lugo,  Mr.  Marleree,  Mr.  Gorsor. 
Mr.  Emersor.  Mr.  Cardir,  and  Mr.  Camp- 
bell of  California. 

H.R.  1074:  Mr.  Valehtire,  Mr.  Brennan, 
Mr.  Campbell  of  California,  Mr.  Traxler, 
and  Mr.  Bilbray. 

H.R.  1083:  Mr.  Shays,  Mr.  Tallor,  Mr. 
Foley.  Mr.  Hortor,  Mr.  Watkirs,  Mr. 
Ritter,  Mr.  Hefrer,  Mr.  Marton,  Mr. 
McGrath,  Mr.  Karjorski,  and  Mr. 
Murphy. 

H.R.  1141:  Mr.  Parris. 

H.R.  1206:  Mrs.  Johrsor  of  Connecticut. 

H.R.  1243:  Mr.  Hiler,  Mr.  HmsARD,  Mr. 
Larcaster.  Mr.  Tallor,  Mr.  Gray,  Mr. 
Schumer,  Mr.  Verto,  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr.  Craig, 
Mr.  Roberts,  Mr.  Grart,  Mr.  Huckaby,  Mr. 
Laughlir,  Mr.  Hatcher,  Mr.  Wise.  Mr.  Jer- 
KiRS,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Mr.  Bruce,  Mr. 
Fazio,  and  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia. 

H.R.  1406:  Mr.  Lowery  of  California. 

H.R.  1416:  Mr.  Hiler.  Mr.  McDade,  Mr. 
Myers  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Houghtor,  Mrs. 
Saiki,  Mr.  Wolp.  Mr.  Dicks,  Mr.  Burtor  of 
Indiana.  Mr.  Payre  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Solo- 
mor,   Mr.    Lancaster.    Mr.    Brooks,    Mr. 

SiSISKY,    Ms.    SCHREIDER,    Mr.    SCHIFF,     Mr. 

Barraro,  Mr.  Kyl.  Mr.  Derry  Smith.  Mr. 
Callahar,  Mrs.  Vucarovich.  Mr.  Browder, 
Mr.  Stump.  Mr.  Colemar  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Payre  of  New  Jersey,  and  Mr.  Rogers. 

H.R.  1457:  Mr.  Torhicelli,  Mr.  Hehtel. 
Mr.  Clemert.  Mr.  Garcia,  and  Mr.  Cardin. 

H.R.  1493:  Mr.  Staggers,  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr. 
EWars,  Mr.  Pepper.  Mr.  Dwyeh  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Wilsor,  Mr.  de  Lugo,  and  Mr. 
Miller  of  California. 

H.R.  1648:  Mr.  de  Lugo.  Mr.  Penny,  Mr. 
Crockett,  and  Mr.  Wolpe. 

H.R.  1658:  Mr.  Shumway. 

H.R.  1679:  Mr.  Atkins,  Mr.  Fuster.  Mr. 
Rargel,  and  Mr.  Towrs. 

H.R.  1757:  Mr.  Harcock  and  Mr.  Uftoh. 

H.R.  1957:  Mr.  Shays,  Mr.  Upton,  Mr. 
Rogers,  Mrs.  Johnson  of  Connecticut,  Mr. 
Ray,  and  Mr.  Johnson  of  South  Dakota. 

H.R.  2022:  Mr.  Feighar,  Mr.  Levin  of 
Michigan.  Mr.  Markey.  Mr.  Donald  E. 
LuKERS,  Mr.  McHugh.  Mr.  Deixums,  Mr. 
SoLARZ,  Mr.  McOrath,  Mr.  Browr  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mrs.  MORXLLA.  Mr.  Oilman.  Mrs. 
Boxer.  Mr.  Nelson  of  Florida.  Mr.  Porter. 
Mr.  Neal  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Chapman, 
Mrs.  Lowey  of  New  York,  Mr.  Wheat,  Mr. 
MatTMT  and  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida. 


H.R.  2051:  Mr.  Derrick. 

H.R.  2055:  Mr.  Weldon. 

H.R.  2098:  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Bustamante, 
Mr.  MoAKLEY,  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecti- 
cut, Mr.  MruME,  Mr.  Uptor,  Mr.  Oberstar, 
Mr.  Neal  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Murphy, 
Mr.  RowLARD  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Dicks, 
Mr.  Traficart,  Mr.  Burtor  of  Indiana,  Mr. 
Wheat,  Mr.  Colemar  of  Texas,  Mr.  de  Lugo, 
Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr.  Broomfield,  Mr.  Crock- 
ett. Mr.  Rogers.  Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr.  Penny.  Mr.  Ray,  Mr.  Grant,  and  Mr. 
McDade. 

H.R.  2145:  Mr.  Mrazek  and  Mr.  Schuette. 

H.R.  2191:  Mr.  Douglas  and  Mr.  Walsh. 

H.R.   2217:  Mr.  Ackerman,  Mrs.  Boxer, 

Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Jacobs,  and  Mr.  Kolter. 

H.R.  2273:  Mr.  Towns,  Mrs.  Kennelly, 
Mr.  Gray,  Mr.  Wheat,  Mr.  Gephardt,  Mr. 
Levire  of  California,  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennes- 
see, Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Akaka,  and  Mr.  Moak- 

LEY. 

H.J.  Res.  31:  Mr.  Walgren. 

H.J.  Res.  54:  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  Russo,  and 
Mrs.  Unsoeld. 

H.J.  Res.  104:  Mr.  Hastert,  Mr.  Anderson, 
Mr.  Green,  Mr.  Traxler,  Mr.  Levin  of 
Michigan.  Mr.  Coleman  of  Missouri,  Mr. 
Borski,  Mrs.  Martir  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Eng- 
lish, and  Mr.  Lantos. 

H.J.  Res.  147:  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois. 

H.J.  Res.  168:  Mr.  DeWine. 

H.J.  Res.  177:  Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Atkins,  Mr. 
FusTER.  Mr.  DeFazio,  Mr.  Neal  of  North 
Carolina,  Mr.  Owens  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Rangel,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Mr.  Payne  of 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  Ackerman,  Mr.  Ray,  Mr. 
Fawell.  and  Mr.  Towns. 

H.J.  Res.  185:  Mr.  Hatcher,  Mr.  Owens  of 
Utah,  Mr.  Johnson  of  South  Dakota,  Mrs. 
Boxer,  Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Martinez, 
Mr.  Wyder,  Mr.  Emerson,  Ms.  Pelosi.  Mr. 
Dyson.  Mr.  Johnston  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Thomas  A.  Luken.  Mr.  Owens  of  New  York. 
Mr.  ScHAETER.  Mr.  Bilirakis,  Mr.  Kennedy. 
Mr.  English.  Mr.  EIngel,  Mr.  Early,  Mr. 
Browr  of  California,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Lewis 
of  Georgia.  Mr.  Robert  F.  Smith,  and  Mr. 
DeWire. 

H.J.  Res.  194:  Mr.  Pickett,  Mr.  Thomas  of 
Georgia,  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr.  Coble,  Mr.  Evans, 
Mr.  Mrazek,  Mr.  Spratt,  Mr.  Darden,  Mr. 
McDade,  Mr.  DuRBiN,  Mr.  DeWine,  Mr.  Al- 
exander, Mr.  Ballenger,  Mr.  Nagle,  Mr. 
Roybal,  Mr.  Tallor,  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Ap- 
plegate,  Ms.  Srowe,  Mr.  Dorgan  of  North 
Dakota,  Mr.  Denny  Smith,  Mr.  Stenholm, 
Mr.  Gejdenson,  Mr.  Hoyer,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr, 
Rogers,  Mr.  Lehman  of  California,  Mr 
Hetner,  Mr.  Johnson  of  South  Dakota,  Mr 
Conte,  Mr.  PosHARD,  Mr.  Upton,  Mr.  Rob 
ERTS,  Mr.  Skeer,  Mrs.  Kernelly,  Mr.  Mad 
IGAN,  Mr.  Savage,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia,  Mr 
Wise,  Mr.  Flippo.  Mr.  Olin,  Mrs.  Lowey  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Synar,  and  Mr.  Boucher. 

H.  Con.  Res.  99:  Mr.  Flake. 

H.  Res.  104:  Mr.  Wise,  Mr.  Moakley,  Mr. 
JoRTZ,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mrs.  Lowey  of  New  York, 
Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia,  Mr. 
Morrisor  of  Washington,  Mr.  Mineta.  and 
Mr.  Skelton. 

H.  Res.  141:  Mr.  Mavroules,  Mr.  Grant, 
Mr.  Darden,  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut, 
Mr.  Donnelly,  Mrs.  Morella,  Mr.  Mrazek, 
Mrs.  Patterson,  Mr.  Kostmayer,  Mr. 
Saxton,  Mr.  James,  and  Mr.  Parker. 


DELETIONS 
PUBLIC 
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DELETIONS  OF  SPONSORS  FROM 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  deleted  from  public  bills  and 
resolutions  as  follows: 


H.R.  49:  Mr.  Bereuter. 
H.R.  1593:  Mr.  Hastert. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 


39.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
the  city  of  Compton,  CA,  relative  to  the  Na- 
tional League  of  Cities;  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. 
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(Legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  January  3,  1989) 


The  Senate  met  at  10:45  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Honorable  Rich- 
ard Bryan,  a  Senator  from  the  State 
of  Nevada. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson.  D.D.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let  us  pray: 

Gracious  God,  loving  Heavenly 
Father,  we  thank  Thee  for  our  moth- 
ers and  honor  them  with  the  tribute 
to  godly  women  by  the  author  of  the 
book  of  Proverbs.  Concerning  a  "virtu- 
ous woman,"  he  wrote: her  price 

is  far  above  rubies.  The  heart  of  her 
husband  doth  safely  trust  in  her.  •  •  • 
Her  children  arise  up,  and  call  her 
blessed;  her  husband  also,  and  he  prai- 
seth  her  •  •  •  a  woman  that  feareth 
the  Lord,  *  •  *  shall  be  praised."— 
Proverbs  31:  10,  11,  28,  30.  We  thank 
Thee  for  their  incalculable  influence 
which,  from  before  our  birth  until 
long  after  they  are  gone,  continues  to 
guide  us.  We  praise  Thee  Lord  for  the 
power  of  mothers. 

Gracious  Father,  as  Mother's  Day 
approaches,  may  your  abundant  bless- 
ing be  upon  our  mothers  and  the 
mothers  of  our  children.  And  may  the 
memories  of  godly  mothers  sustain  us 
in  truth  and  righteousness. 

In  the  name  of  Him  who  is  incarnate 
love.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDENT  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Byrd]. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate. 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  DC.  May  11.  1989. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I,  section  3, 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I 
hereby  appoint  the  Honorable  Richard 
Brtan,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Nevada, 
to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair. 

Robert  C.  Btrd, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  BRYAN  thereupon  assumed  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  ACTING 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  acting  majority  leader  is  rec- 
ognized. 


SCHEDULE 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Chair.  The  leadership  of 
the  Senate  is  presently  meeting  at  the 
White  House  with  President  Bush  as 
we  await  the  formal  receipt  of  the  res- 
olution of  impeachment  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  the 
matter  of  Judge  Walter  L.  Nixon,  Jr. 
We  expect  the  receipt  of  that  resolu- 
tion at  approximately  11  o'clock.  I 
would  like  to  announce  to  Senators 
that  their  presence  will  be  necessary 
on  the  floor  at  or  around  11,  or  shortly 
thereafter,  in  order  to  be  sworn  in  and 
to  hear  the  House  managers  in  the 
matter  of  Judge  Walter  L.  Nixon,  Jr. 
and  the  impeachment  resolution. 

In  a  moment,  I  will  put  in  a  quorum 
call  which  will  be  a  live  quorum. 


CALL  OF  THE  ROLL 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum.  This 
will  be  a  live  quorum.  We  will,  as  fur- 
ther stated  and  under  the  rule,  meet 
at  11  o'clock  for  the  swearing  in  of 
Senators  to  proceed  with  the  impeach- 
ment matter. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll  and  the  follow- 
ing Senators  entered  the  Chamber  and 
answered  to  their  names: 


IMPEACHMENT  OF  JUDGE 
WALTER  L.  NIXON,  JR. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tern 
pore.  The  acting  majority  leader  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  secretary 
inform  the  House  of  Representatives 
that  the  Senate  is  ready  to  receive  the 
managers  appointed  by  the  House  for 
the  purpose  of  exhibiting  articles  of 
impeachment  against  Walter  L.  Nixon, 
Jr.,  judge  of  the  U.S.  District  Court 
for  the  Southern  District  of  Mississip- 
pi, agreeably  to  the  notice  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  and  at  the  hour  of 
11  a.m.  on  today,  Thursday,  May  11. 
1989,  the  Senate  will  receive  the  hon- 
orable managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  order  that 
they  may  present  and  exhibit  the  said 
articles  of  impeachment  against  the 
said  Walter  L.  Nixon,  Jr.,  judge  of  the 
U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Southern 
District  of  Mississippi. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  following 
counsel  and  staff  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  counsel  for  Judge 
Nixon  be  permitted  the  privileges  of 
the  floor  during  today's  proceedings 
with  respect  to  the  trial  of  the  im- 
peachment of  Judge  Nixon.  They  are 
as  follows:  Daniel  Freeman,  Alan 
Barron,  Catherine  Leroy,  William 
Jones,  Peter  Keith,  Pam  Naughton, 
Coleen  Kiko,  and  David  Stewart. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


Bryan 
Fowler 


[Quorum  No.  4] 
Metzenbaum         Thurmond 


Stevens 


Wirth 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. A  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  names  of  the 
absent  Senators. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  re- 
sumed the  call  of  the  roll  and  the  fol- 
lowing Senators  entered  the  Chamber 
and  answered  to  their  names: 


Adams 

Gore 

McConnell 

Baucus 

Gorton 

Mikulski 

Blden 

Graham 

MitcheU 

Bingaman 

Gramm 

Moynihan 

Boren 

Grassley 

Murkowski 

Boschwitz 

Harkin 

Nickles 

Bradley 

Hatch 

Nunn 

Breaux 

Hatfield 

Packwood 

Bumpers 

Heflin 

Pell 

Burdick 

Helms 

P»ressler 

Bums 

Hollings 

Pryor 

Byrd 

Inouye 

Reid 

Coats 

Jeffords 

Riegle 

Cochran 

Johnston 

Robb 

Cohen 

Kassebaum 

Rockefeller 

Conrad 

Kasten 

Roth 

Cranston 

Kennedy 

Rudman 

D'Amato 

Kerrey 

Sanford 

Danforth 

Kerry 

Sarbanes 

Daschle 

Kohl 

Sasser 

Dixon 

Lautenberg 

Shelby 

Dodd 

Leahy 

Simon 

Dole 

Levin 

Simpson 

Domenici 

Lieberman 

Specter 

Durenberger 

Lott 

Symms 

Exon 

Lugar 

Wallop 

Ford 

Mack 

Warner 

Gam 

Matsunaga 

Wilson 

Glenn 

McClure 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order.  The  staff  will 
take  their  seats.  The  Senators  wishing 
to  converse  will  retire  to  the  Cloak- 
room. 

A  quorum  is  present. 

The  secretary  of  the  majority. 

The  secretary  of  the  majority,  C. 
Abbott  Saffold,  announced  their  pres- 
ence as  follows: 

Mr.  President,  I  announce  the  pres- 
ence of  the  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  con- 
duct proceedings  on  behalf  of  the 
House  concerning  the  impeachment  of 
Walter  L.  Nixon,  Jr.,  judge  of  the  U.S. 


UMI 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  ate  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
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District  Court  for  the  Southern  Dis- 
trict of  Mississippi. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
will  be  received  and  assigned  to  their 
seats. 

(The  Sergeant  at  Arms  escorted  the 
managers  to  the  seats  assigned  to 
them  in  the  area  in  front  of  the 
Chair.) 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Sergeant  at  Arms  will  make  the  proc- 
lamation. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms.  Henry  K. 
Giugni,  made  a  proclamation,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Hear  ye!  Hear  ye!  Hear  ye!  All  per- 
sons are  commanded  to  keep  silent,  on 
pain  of  imprisonment,  while  the  House 
of  Representatives  is  exhibiting  to  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  articles  of 
impeachment  against  Walter  L.  Nixon, 
Jr.,  judge  of  the  U.S.  District  Court 
for  the  Southern  District  of  Mississip- 
pi. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 

managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
will  proceed. 

Mr.  Manager  BROOKS.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  are  here 
present  and  ready  to  present  the  arti- 
cles of  impeachment  which  have  been 
preferred  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives against  Walter  L.  Nixon,  Jr., 
judge  of  the  U.S.  District  Court  for 
the  Southern  District  of  Mississippi. 
The  House  adopted  the  following  reso- 
lution, which  with  the  permission  of 
the  President  of  the  Senate,  I  will 
read: 

HOUSE  RESOLUTION  160,  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 
REPRESENTATIVES,  KAT  10,  1989 

VIII.  Resolved,  That  Mr.  Brooks,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards, Mr.  Cardln,  Mr.  Sensenbrenner,  and 
Mr.  Dannemeyer.  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  are  hereby  appointed  man- 
agers to  conduct  the  Impeachment  trial 
against  Walter  L.  Nixon,  Jr.,  judge  of  the 
United  SUtes  District  Court  for  the  South- 
em  District  of  Mississippi.  Pursuant  to  the 
authorities  granted  In  H.  Res.  150  and  H. 
Res.  151,  the  managers  now  appear  before 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  and  at  the 
bar  thereof  in  the  name  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  of  all  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  try  the  impeachment  of 
Walter  L.  Nixon,  Jr.,  of  high  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanors in  office  and  to  exhibit  to  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  the  articles  of 
impeachment  against  that  Judge  which  have 
been  agreed  upon  the  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. These  managers  hereby  demand 
that  the  Senate  take  order  for  the  appear- 
ance of  Walter  L.  Nixon,  Jr.,  to  answer  such 
Impeachment,  and  demand  his  conviction 
and  appropriate  judgment  thereon. 

IX.  With  the  permission  of  the  President 
and  the  Senate,  I  will  now  read  the  articles 
of  impeachment. 

HOUSE  RESOLUTION  87,  IN  THE  HOUSE  Or 
REPRESENTATIVES,  MAT  10,  1989 

X.  Resolved.  That  Walter  L.  NUon,  Jr.,  a 
Judge  of  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  Southern  District  of  Mississippi,  be 
Impeached  for  high  crimes  and  misdemean- 
ors, and  that  the  foUowlng  articles  of  Im- 
peachment be  exhibited  to  the  Senate: 


Articles  of  impeachment  exhibited  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  the  name  of  itself  and 
all  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  against  Walter  L.  Nixon,  Jr.,  a 
judge  of  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  Southern  District  of  Mississippi,  in 
maintenance  and  support  of  its  impeach- 
ment against  him  for  high  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanors. 

Article  I 
On  July  18,  1984,  Judge  Nixon  testified 
before  a  Federal  grand  Jury  empaneled  in 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
Southern  District  of  Mississippi  (Hatties- 
burg  division)  to  investigate  Judge  Nixon's 
business  relationship  with  Wiley  Falrchild 
and  the  handling  of  the  criminal  prosecu- 
tion of  Falrchlld's  son.  Drew  Palrchlld,  for 
drug  smuggling.  In  the  course  of  his  grand 
jury  testimony  and  having  duly  taken  an 
oath  that  he  would  tell  the  truth,  the  whole 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth.  Judge 
Nixon  did  knowingly  and  contrary  to  his 
oath  make  a  material  false  or  misleading 
statement  to  the  grand  Jury. 

The  false  or  misleading  statement  was,  in 
substance,  that  Forrest  County  District  At- 
torney Paul  Holmes  never  discussed  the 
Drew  Palrchlld  case  with  Judge  Nixon. 

Wherefore,  Judge  Walter  L.  Nixon,  Jr.,  is 
guilty  of  an  Impeachable  offense  and  should 
be  removed  from  office. 

Article  11 
On  July  18,  1984,  Judge  Nixon  testified 
before  a  Federal  grand  Jury  empaneled  in 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
Southern  District  of  Mississippi  to  investi- 
gate Judge  Nixon's  business  relationship 
with  WUey  Falrchild  and  the  handling  of 
the  prosecution  of  Falrchlld's  son,  Drew 
Farichlld,  for  drug  smuggling.  In  the  course 
of  his  grand  jury  testimony  and  having  duly 
taken  an  oath  that  he  would  tell  the  truth, 
the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth, 
Judge  Nixon  did  knowingly  and  contrary  to 
his  oath  make  a  material  false  or  misleading 
statement  to  the  grand  jury. 

The  false  or  misleading  statement  was,  in 
substance,  that  Judge  Nixon  had  nothing 
whatsoever  officially  or  unofficially  to  do 
with  the  Drew  Falrchild  case  In  Federal 
court  or  State  court;  and  that  Judge  Nixon 
"never  handled  any  part  of  it,  never  had  a 
thing  to  do  with  it  at  all,  and  never  talked 
to  anyone.  State  or  Federal,  prosecutor  or 
judge.  In  any  way  Influence  anybody"  with 
respect  to  the  Drew  Falrchild  case. 

Wherefore,  Judge  Walter  L.  Nixon,  Jr.,  is 
guilty  of  an  impeachable  offense  and  should 
be  removed  from  office. 

Article  HI 
By  virtue  of  his  office  as  a  judge  of  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  South- 
em  District  of  Mississippi,  Judge  Nixon  Is 
required  to  uphold  the  Integrity  of  the  judi- 
ciary, to  avoid  impropriety  and  the  appear- 
ance of  Impropriety,  and  to  obey  the  laws  of 
the  United  States. 

Judge  Nixon  has  raised  substantial  doubt 
as  to  his  judicial  Integrity,  undermined  con- 
fidence In  the  integrity  and  Impartiality  of 
the  judiciary,  betrayed  the  trust  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  disobeyed  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  and  brought  disre- 
pute on  the  Federal  courts  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  by  the  Federal  courts  by 
the  following: 

After  entering  Into  an  oil  and  gas  Invest- 
ment with  Wiley  Falrchild,  Judge  Nixon 
conversed  with  Wiley  Falrchild,  Carroll 
Ingram,  and  Fy)rrest  County  District  Attor- 
ney   Paul    Holmes    concerning    the    State 


criminal  drug  conspiracy  prosecution  of 
Drew  Falrchild,  the  son  of  Wiley  Falrchild. 
and  thereafter  concealed  those  conversa- 
tions as  follows; 

( 1 )  Judge  Nixon  concealed  those  conversa- 
tions through  one  or  more  material  false  or 
misleading  statements  knowingly  made  to 
an  attorney  from  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and  a  special  agent  of  the 
P^deral  Bureau  of  Investigation  during  an 
Interview  of  Judge  Nixon  conducted  In 
BUoxl,  Mississippi,  on  April  19.  1984.  The 
substance  of  the  faJse  of  misleading  state- 
ments included  the  following; 

(a)  Judge  Nixon  never  discussed  with 
Wiley  Falrchild  anything  about  Wiley's 
son's  case. 

(b)  Wiley  Falrchild  never  brought  up  his 
son's  case. 

<c)  At  the  time  of  the  Interview  Judge 
Nixon  had  no  knowledge  of  the  Drew  Fair- 
child  case  and  did  not  even  know  Drew  Fair- 
child  existed,  except  for  what  the  Judge  pre- 
viously read  in  the  newspaper  and  what  he 
learned  from  the  questioners  In  the  inter- 
view. 

(d)  Nothing  was  done  or  nothing  was  ever 
mentioned  about  Wiley  Falrchlld's  son. 

(e)  Judge  Nixon  had  never  heard  about 
the  Drew  Falrchild  case,  except  what  he 
told  the  questioners  in  the  interview,  aind 
certainly  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  case. 

(f)  Judge  Nixon  had  done  nothing  to  In- 
fluence the  Drew  Falrchild  case. 

(g)  State  prosecutor  Paul  Holmes  never 
talked  to  Judge  Nixon  about  the  Drew  Fair- 
child  case. 

(2)  Judge  Nixon  further  concealed  his  con- 
versations with  Wiley  Falrchild,  Paul 
Holmes,  and  Carroll  Ingram  concerning  the 
Drew  Palrchlld  case  by  knowingly  giving 
one  or  more  material  false  or  mlsletuUng 
statements  to  a  Federal  grand  Jury  during 
testimony  under  oath  In  Hattlesburg,  Mis- 
sissippi, on  July  18,  1984.  The  substance  of 
the  false  or  misleading  statements  Included 
the  foUowlng; 

(a)  Paul  Holmes  never  discussed  the  Drew 
Falrchild  case  with  Judge  Nixon. 

(b)  To  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  recol- 
lection. Judge  Nixon  did  not  know  of  any 
reason  he  would  have  met  with  Wiley  Fair- 
child  after  the  Nixon-Falrchlld  oil  and  gas 
investment  was  finalized  in  February  1981. 

(c)  Judge  Nixon  gave  the  grand  Jury  all 
the  information  that  he  had  and  that  he 
could,  and  had  withheld  nothing  during  his 
grand  jury  testimony. 

(d)  Judge  Nixon  had  nothing  whatsoever 
unofficially  to  do  with  the  Drew  Falrchild 
criminal  case  in  State  court. 

(e)  Judge  Nixon  never  talked  to  anyone, 
including  the  State  prosecutor,  about  the 
Drew  Falrchild  case. 

(f)  Judge  Nixon  never  had  a  thing  to  do 
with  the  Drew  Falrchild  case  at  all. 

(g)  Judge  Nixon  "never  talked  to  anyone, 
State  or  Federal,  prosecutor  or  Judge,  in  any 
way  Influence  anybody"  with  respect  to  the 
Drew  Falrchild  case. 

Wherefore,  Judge  Walter  L.  Nixon,  Jr..  is 
guUty  of  an  impeachable  offense  and  should 
be  removed  from  office. 

XI.  Mr.  President,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  protestation,  saving  to  them- 
selves the  liberty  of  exhibiting  at  any  time 
hereafter  any  further  articles  of  accusation 
or  Impeachment  against  the  said  Walter  L. 
Nixon,  Jr.,  district  judge  of  the  United 
States  for  the  southern  district  of  Mississip- 
pi, and  also  of  replying  to  his  answers  which 
he  shall  make  unto  the  articles  preferred 
against  him,  and  of  offering  proof  to  the 
same  and  every  part  thereof,  and  to  all  and 
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every  other  article  of  accusation  or  im- 
peachment which  shall  be  exhibited  by 
them  as  the  case  shall  require,  do  demand 
that  the  said  Walter  L.  Nixon,  Jr.,  may  be 
put  to  answer  the  misdemeanors  in  office 
which  have  been  charged  against  him  in  the 
articles  which  have  been  exhibited  to  the 
Senate,  and  that  such  proceedings,  exami- 
nations, trials,  and  Judgments  may  there- 
upon be  had  and  given  as  may  be  agreeable 
to  law  and  Justice.  Mr.  President,  the  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  the  adoption  of  the  articles  of 
impeachment  which  have  just  been  read  to 
the  Senate,  do  now  demand  that  the  Senate 
take  order  for  the  appearance  of  the  said 
Walter  L.  Nixon,  Jr.,  to  answer  said  im- 
peachment and  do  now  demand  his  convic- 
tion, and  appropriate  Judgment  thereon. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
thanks  the  mtuiagers  on  the  part  of 
the  House. 

The  majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  at 
this  time  the  oath  should  be  adminis- 
tered in  conformance  with  article  I. 
section  3,  clause  6  of  the  Constitution, 
and  the  Senate's  impeachment  rules.  I 
move  that  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond]  be  designat- 
ed by  the  Senate  to  administer  the 
oath  to  the  President  pro  tempore,  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Btro]. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  or  agreeing  to  the  motion. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Do  you  solemnly 
swear  that  in  all  things  appertaining 
to  the  trial  of  the  impeachment  of 
Walter  L.  Nixon.  Jr..  judge  of  the  U.S. 
District  Court  for  the  Southern  Dis- 
trict of  Mississippi,  now  pending,  you 
will  do  impartial  justice  according  to 
the  Constitution  and  laws.  So  help  you 
God. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  I  do. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
oath  shall  now  be  administered  by  the 
President  pro  tempore  to  all  Senators. 
This  is  an  appropriate  time  for  any 
Senator  who  has  cause  to  be  excused 
from  service  in  this  impeachment  to 
make  that  fact  known.  If  there  is  no 
Senator  who  desires  to  be  excused.  I 
move  that  the  President  pro  tempore 
administer  the  oath  to  Members  of  the 
Senate. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  agreeing  to  the  motion. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Sen- 
ators will  now  raise  their  hands  and 
take  the  oath. 

Senators  shall  now  be  sworn:  Do  you 
solemnly  swear  that  in  all  things  ap- 
pertaining to  the  trial  of  the  impeach- 
ment of  Walter  L.  Nixon.  Jr.,  judge  of 
the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  South- 
em  District  of  Mississippi,  now  pend- 
ing, you  will  do  impartial  justice  ac- 
cording to  the  Constitution  and  laws. 
So  help  you  God. 

Skmators.  I  do. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 


Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  any 
Senator  who  was  not  in  the  Senate 
Chamber  at  the  time  the  oath  was  ad- 
ministered to  the  other  Senators  will 
make  that  fact  known  to  the  Chair  so 
that  the  oath  may  be  administered  as 
soon  as  possible  to  the  Senator. 

The  Secretary  will  note  the  names 
of  the  Senators  who  have  been  sworn, 
and  will  present  to  them  for  signing  a 
book  which  will  be  the  Senate's  per- 
manent record  of  the  administration 
of  the  oath. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  the  distinguished 
Republican  leader,  Mr.  Dole,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  resolution  that  provides  for 
the  issuance  of  a  summons  to  Judge 
Walter  L.  Nixon,  Jr..  for  Judge  Nixon's 
answer  to  the  articles  of  impeachment 
against  him,  and  for  a  replication  by 
the  House,  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  resolution. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  127)  to  provide  for  is- 
suance of  a  summons  and  for  related  proce- 
dures concerning  the  articles  of  Impeach- 
ment against  Walter  L.  Nixon,  Jr. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  inmiediate  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  127)  was 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  127 

Resolved,  That  a  summons  shall  be  issued 
which  commands  Walter  L.  Nixon,  Jr.,  to 
file  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  an 
answer  to  the  articles  of  impeachment  no 
later  than  May  31,  1989,  and  thereafter  to 
abide  by,  obey,  and  perform  such  orders,  di- 
rections, and  judgments  as  the  Senate  shall 
make  in  the  premises,  according  to  the  Con- 
stitution and  laws  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  2.  The  Sergeant  at  Arms  is  authorized 
to  utilize  the  services  of  the  E>eputy  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  or  another  employee  of  the 
Senate  in  serving  the  summons. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  shall  notify  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  filing  of 
the  answer  and  shall  provide  a  copy  of  the 
answer  to  the  House. 

Sec.  4.  The  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  may  file  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  a  replication  no  later  than  June  12, 
1989. 

Sec.  5.  The  Secretary  shall  notify  counsel 
for  Walter  L.  Nixon.  Jr.,  of  the  filing  of  a 
replication,  and  shall  provide  counsel  with  a 
copy. 

Sec.  6.  The  Secretary  shall  provide  the 
answer  and  the  replication,  if  any,  to  the 
Presiding  Officer  of  the  Senate  on  the  first 
day  the  Senate  is  in  session  after  the  Secre- 
tary receives  them,  and  the  Presiding  Offi- 
cer shall  cause  the  answer  and  replication,  if 
any,  to  be  printed  in  the  Senate  Journal  and 
in  the  Congressional  Record.  If  a  timely 
answer  has  not  been  filed  the  Presiding  Of- 
ficer shall  cause  a  plea  of  not  guilty  to  be 
entered. 

Sec.  7.  The  articles  of  impeachment,  the 
answer,  and  the  replication,  if  any,  together 


with  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  on 
impeachment,  and  the  Rules  of  Procedure 
and  Practice  in  the  Senate  when  Sitting  on 
Impeachment  Trials,  shall  be  printed  under 
the  direction  of  the  Secretary  as  a  Senate 
document. 

Sec  8.  The  provisions  of  this  resolution 
shall  govern  notwithstanding  any  provisions 
to  the  contrary  in  the  Rules  of  Procedure 
and  Practice  in  the  Senate  When  Sitting  on 
Impeachment  Trials. 

Sec.  9.  The  Secretary  shall  notify  the 
House  of  Represantatlves  of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

S.  RES.  128 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  the  distinguished 
Republican  leader.  Mr.  Dole.  I  send  a 
resolution  to  the  desk  on  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  impeachment  trial  commit- 
tee, and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  resolution.  The 
legislation  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  128)  to  provide  for 
the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  receive 
and  to  report  evidence  with  respect  to  arti- 
cles of  impeachment  against  Judge  Walter 
L.  Nixon,  Jr. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  inmiediate  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  128)  was 
agreed  to.  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  128 

Resolved.  That  pursuant  to  rule  XI  of  the 
Rules  of  Procedure  and  Practice  in  the 
Senate  When  Sitting  on  Impeachment 
Trials,  the  Presiding  Officer  shall  appoint  a 
committee  of  twelve  senators  to  perform  the 
duties  and  to  exercise  the  powers  provided 
for  In  the  rule. 

Sec.  2.  The  majority  and  minority  leader 
shall  each  recommend  six  members  to  the 
Presiding  Officer  for  appointment  to  the 
committee.  The  committee  shall  designate 
one  of  its  members  to  be  chairman  and  one 
of  its  members  to  be  vice  chairman. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  a  standing  committee  of  the  Senate  for 
the  purpose  of  reporting  to  the  Senate  reso- 
lutions for  the  criminal  or  civil  enforcement 
of  the  committee's  subpoenas  or  orders,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  printing  reports,  hear- 
ings, and  other  documents  for  submission  to 
the  Senate  Under  Rule  XI. 

Sec.  4.  During  proceedings  conducted 
under  rule  XI  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee is  authorized  to  waive  the  requirement 
imder  the  Rules  of  Procedure  and  Practice 
in  the  Senate  When  Sitting  on  Impeach- 
ment Trials  that  questions  by  a  Senator  to  a 
witness,  a  manager,  or  counsel  shall  be  re- 
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duced to  writing  and  put  by  the  Presiding 
Officer. 

Sec.  5.  In  addition  to  a  certified  copy  of 
the  transcript  of  the  proceedings  and  testi- 
mony had  and  given  before  it,  the  commit- 
tee is  authorizd  to  report  to  the  Senate  a 
statement  of  facts  that  are  uncontested  and 
a  summary,  with  appropriate  references  to 
the  record,  of  evidence  that  the  parties  have 
introduced  on  contested  issues  of  fact. 

Sec.  6.  The  actual  and  necessary  expenses 
of  the  committee.  Including  the  employ- 
ment of  staff  at  an  annual  rate  of  pay,  and 
the  employment  of  consultants  with  prior 
approval  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  the 
maximum  daily  rate  for  a  standing  commit- 
tee of  the  Senate,  shall  be  paid  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  from  the  ap- 
propriation account  "Miscellaneous  Items" 
upon  vouchers  approved  by  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  except  that  no  voucher  shall 
be  required  to  pay  the  salary  of  any  employ- 
ee who  is  compensated  at  an  annual  rate  of 
pay. 

Sec.  7.  The  Secretary  shaU  notify  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  counsel  for 
Judge  Walter  L.  Nixon,  Jr.,  of  this  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  in 
accordance  with  the  resolution  on  the 
appointment  of  an  impeachment  trial 
committee,  I  recommend  to  the  Chair 
the  appointment  of  Senators  Fovjtler, 
Heflin,  Wirth,  Reid,  Robb,  and  Kohl. 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
minority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  resolution  on  the  ap- 
pointment of  an  impeachment  trial 
committee.  I  recommend  to  the  Chair 
the  appointment  of  Senators  Hatch. 
Dant-orth.  Chafee.  Murkowski.  Jef- 
fords, and  Mack. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Pur- 
suant to  Senate  Resolution  128  on  the 
appointment  of  an  impeachment  trial 
committee  and  impeachment  rule  XI. 
the  Chair  appoints  upon  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  two  leaders  the  fol- 
lowing Senators  to  be  members  of  the 
committee  to  receive  and  report  evi- 
dence in  the  impeachment  of  Judge 
Walter  L.  Nixon.  Jr.: 

Senators  Fowler,  Heflin,  Wirth, 
Reid.  Robb.  Kohl,  Hatch,  Danforth, 
Chafee.  Mxjrkowski,  Jeffords,  and 
Mack. 
The  majority  leader  is  recognized. 
Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
resolution  on  the  appointment  of  an 
impeachment  trial  committee  provides 
that  the  committee  shall  designate 
one  of  its  members  to  be  chairman  and 
one  of  its  members  to  be  vice  chair- 
man. The  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  will  be  providing  its 
hearing  room,  SR-301.  to  the  impeach- 


ment committee  for  an  organizational 
meeting  on  Tuesday,  May  16,  at  4  p.m. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senate  will  take  further  proper  order, 
and  notify  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  counsel  for  Judge  Nixon. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  that 
completes  action  on  this  matter. 

I  now  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
absence  of  a  quorum  has  been  suggest- 
ed. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimotis  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RESERVATION  OF  LEADER  TIME 
Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  leader  time 
and  I  also  reserve  the  time  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Republican  leader.  Senator 
Dole. 

The     PRESIDENT     pro     tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  previous  order,  there  will 
now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  for  not  to 
extend  beyond  the  hour  of  1  p.m.  with 
Senators  permitted  to  speak  therein 
for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes  each. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Grassley  per- 
taining to  the  introduction  of  legisla- 
tion are  located  in  today's  Record 
imder  "Statements  on  Introduced  Bills 
and  Joint  Resolutions.") 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Lieberman).  The  absence  of  a  quorum 
having  been  suggested,  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kohl).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


PANAMA 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  it  seems 
there  is  no  bottom  to  the  abyss  into 
which  Gen.  Manuel  Noriega  has  tossed 
his  own  coimtry. 

It  seems  there  is  no  end  to  Noriega's 
affront  to  his  own  people— and  to 
peaceful,  democratic  people  every- 
where. 

We  aU  know  that  the  most  recent 
prank  of  Panama's  drug-dealing  dicta- 


tor was  to  steal  an  election  from  a  ma- 
jority of  people  who  cast  their  vote  for 
a  new  government,  but  events  of  the 
last  few  days  have  truly  brought  Nor- 
iega to  new  lows. 

Thousands  of  Panamanian  citizens 
lined  the  streets  to  bear  witness  to  a 
fact  everyone  already  understood:  The 
election  was  clearly  won  by  opposition 
candidates  Guillermo  Endara,  Ricardo 
Arias  Calderon  and  Guillermo  Ford. 

Instead  of  declaring  the  Endara 
ticket  the  victor,  Noriega  voided  the 
election  and  sent  his  thugs  after  the 
Panamanian  people  with  water  can- 
nons, tear  gas,  clubs,  and  bullets. 

Endara,  Arias,  and  Ford  were  admin- 
istered sound  beatings,  and  today  the 
popularly  elected  leaders  of  Panama 
are  in  hiding. 

Now  Noriega  would  have  the  world 
believe  that  this  situation  Is  the  result 
of  overbearing  North  American  neigh- 
bors. WiU  not  wash.  Ask  any  Panama- 
nian, foreign  observer,  reporter,  or  the 
Catholic  Church:  Noriega  stole  the 
election  and  went  on  a  rampage 
against  his  own  people. 

Unfortunately,  some  of  those  few 
who  believe  Noriega  live  in  Moscow. 
Yes,  Moscow. 

This  morning's  Washington  Post  re- 
ports that  Secretary  Baker  and  For- 
eign Minister  Shevardnadze  made 
some  progress  on  regional  issues,  in- 
cluding Central  America.  But  as  Baker 
woimd  up  his  first  official  Moscow 
visit,  Tass  was  saying  that  Noriega  was 
right  to  nullify  the  election  because 
the  United  States  rigged  the  election. 

The  Soviets  cannot  have  it  both 
ways.  If  they  want  good  relations  with 
us,  if  they  want  us  to  believe  that  glas- 
nost  and  perestroika  really  mean  a 
new  foreign  policy,  then  this  sort  of 
verbal  assault  will  have  to  stop. 

Let  us  face  it,  perestroika  or  not,  the 
Kremlin  still  controls  Tass.  So  what  is 
Moscow's  position?  They  just  had  an 
election,  of  sorts,  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  it  was  a  much  freer  election  than 
thay  had  in  Panama.  At  least  in 
Moscow,  and  in  some  places  around 
the  Soviet  Union  some  people  were 
elected  for  the  first  time  in  a  long, 
long  time.  So,  are  the  Soviets  going  to 
stand  up  for  democracy  and  freedom 
or  take  cold  war  pot-shots  at  Uncle 
Sam? 

It  is  also  time  for  some  plain  talk  to 
Manuel  Noriega.  In  addition  to  his 
own  citizens,  he  has  set  his  thugs  lose 
to  harass  American  military  and  diplo- 
matic personnel  and  their  families.  We 
cannot  and  wiU  not  tolerate  this. 

Earlier  this  morning,  the  Republican 
and  Democratic  leadership  in  the 
House  and  Senate  met  with  President 
Bush  at  the  White  House.  We  were  ad- 
vised that  later  this  afternoon,  at  4 
o'clock,  he  will  make  an  annoimce- 
ment  of  what  measures  he  feels  are 
necessary  at  this  time— I  underscore 
"at  this  time,"  because  this  matter  is 
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changing,  almost  as  we  speak,  in 
Panama— to  protect  Americans  and 
American  interests  in  Panama.  And  we 
do  have  an  interest  in  Panama.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  Panama  Canal;  there  are 
estimates  of  40.000  Americans  in 
Panama  and  the  Panama  Canal  Zone. 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  here  and  now 
that  whatever  the  President  decides, 
he  will  have  bipartisan  support  in 
Congress.  He  will  have  the  overwhelm- 
ing support  of  the  American  people.  I 
know  the  President  has  been  consult- 
ing with  leaders  in  central  America 
and  around  the  world.  It  seems  to  me 
that  there  should  be  an  outcry  and  an 
outrage  from  Panama's  neighbors,  as 
well  as  the  people  in  Panama. 

In  my  view,  that  would  have  a  most 
important  impact  upon  General  Nor- 
iega. So  when  President  Bush  an- 
nounces the  measures  he  plans  to 
take,  I  hope,  believe,  and  I  feel  certain 
that  they  wiU  be  greeted  with  biparti- 
san approval  from  nearly  every 
Member  of  Congress  in  the  House  and 
the  Senate. 

A^dn,  there  are  preliminary  steps. 
Who  knows  what  may  happen  tomor- 
row or  the  day  after  or  next  week? 
That  will  depend  on  the  conduct  of 
General  Noriega. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  WIRTH  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Wirth]. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Wirth  pertain- 
ing to  the  introduction  of  legislation 
are  located  in  today's  Record  under 
"Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions.") 


UMI 


FAREWELL  TO  KEVIN 
BOIOBLOCH 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
all  had  the  painful  experience  of  bid- 
ding farewell  to  valued  staff  members, 
and  today  I  want  to  share  my  impres- 
sions of  a  most  valued  member  of  my 
staff,  Kevin  Knobloch.  Kevin  has  been 
my  legislative  director— both  in  the 
House  and  Senate— since  the  summer 
of  1985.  During  Kevin's  tenure,  the 
Wirth  legislative  operation— which  has 
always  been,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the 
best  on  the  Hill— has  far  exceeded 
even  my  own  high— some  might  say 
tmrealistically  so— standards  and  ex- 
pectations. 

To  a  very  large  extent,  the  effective 
functioning  of  this  group  of  talented 
individuals  has  been  due  to  Kevin's 
outstanding  leadership  abilities.  His 
grasp  of  the  issues,  fluency  with  pen, 
pencil,  and  word  processor,  under- 
standing of  the  State  of  Colorado,  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  workings  of 
Congress  and  ability  to  giiide  and  in- 
spire other  staff  members  are  skills  I 
fear  I  wiU  be  hard-pressed  to  find  in 
any  replacement. 


Moreover,  I  will  sorely  miss  the  ben- 
efit of  Kevin's  counsel.  As  many  of  my 
colleagues  will  attest,  the  single  most 
important  quality  to  find  in  a  senior 
staff  person  is  the  ability  to  say,  "No.  I 
don't  think  that  is  such  a  good  idea. 
Here  are  the  reasons  •  •  •."  Kevin  has 
been  the  central  individual  I  could 
always  count  on  to  provide  me  with  a 
direct,  honest,  and  accurate  evaluation 
of  any  proposal  or  position.  That  capa- 
bility has  served  me  very  well  for 
nearly  4  years. 

I  recognize  that  few  of  us  can  hope 
to  retain  the  services  of  any  one 
highly  skiUed  staff  member  here  on 
the  Hill  forever.  Neither  the  lifestyle 
nor  the  compensation  in  general  are 
such  that  outside  opportunities  will 
not  ultimately  beckon.  In  Kevin's  case, 
I  am  pleased  that  he  will  be  going  to 
work  with  an  organization  that  I  have 
long  respected,  the  Union  of  Con- 
cerned Scientists.  He  will  be  handling 
their  arms  control  issues  and  I  have  to 
say  that  they  could  not  have  found 
anyone  with  greater  integrity,  ability, 
or  sincerity  to  drive  that  very  impor- 
tant agenda  for  them.  He  will  be 
sorely  missed  in  the  Wirth  operation 
but,  at  least,  we  are  giving  him  up  to  a 
very  good  cause. 

I  know  that  my  staff  feel  the  same 
sense  of  loss  as  I.  Kevin  has  filled  very 
big  shoes  in  the  Wirth  operation  for  a 
long  time.  His  sense  of  himior,  his 
warmth  and  his  total  unwillingness  to 
get  ruffled  are  traits  that  have  made 
everyone's  job  here  a  good  deal  easier 
and  a  lot  more  fun.  We  wish  Kevin  the 
very  best  in  the  coming  years.  As  he 
just  became  a  father  for  the  first  time 
last  month,  I  can  earnestly  say  that  he 
has  a  future  full  of  exciting  challenges 
and  immense  rewards— which  he 
richly  deserves. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonmfi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wUl  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREE- 
MENT—SENATE JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION 113 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  during 
the  consideration  of  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 113,  the  FSX  disapproval  reso- 
lution, only  amendments  or  motions 
relevant  to  the  subject  matter  of  the 
joint  resolution  be  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  TO  PROCEED  TO  THE 
CONSIDERATION  OF  SENATE 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  113 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  FSX  disapproval  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  113)  at  2  p.m.  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  2  P.M. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  until  2  p.m. 
today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  12:53  p.m.,  recessed  until  2 
p.m.;  whereupon,  the  Senate  reassem- 
bled when  called  to  order  by  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  [Mr.  Lieberman]. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  allowed 
to  proceed  for  2  minutes  as  if  in  morn- 
ing business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  EVENTS  IN  PANAMA  AS 
MONITORED  BY  THE  SOVIET 
UNION 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
recent  unfortimate  events  in  Panama, 
which  are  being  followed  so  closely 
here  at  home,  are  being  monitored 
with  equal  interest  by  our  friends  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  as  indicated  by  an 
Associated  Press  account  of  a  dispatch 
today  from  Tass,  the  official  news 
agency. 

I  believe  all  of  us  are  aware  of  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Gorbachev  has  attempt- 
ed to  improve  the  situation  in  the 
Soviet  Union  with  his  policies  of  "glas- 
nost"  and  "perestroika."  I  think  they 
have  generated  considerable  attention 
in  this  country  and  throughout  the 
world.  They  have  created  a  certain 
feeling  that  there  is  a  softening  of  the 
attitude  of  the  Soviet  Union  toward 
the  West,  a  more  civilized  and  harmo- 
nizing approach,  I  might  say. 

But  this  dispatch  from  Tass  leaves  a 
vastly  different  impression.  It  indi- 
cates to  me  that  Mr.  Gorbachev's  re- 
structuring evidently  has  not  penetrat- 
ed into  the  depths  of  the  Tass  news- 
room, where  old  school  fingers  were 
clearly  at  the  keys  of  the  typewriter 
that  produced  this  report. 

The  Panamanian  opposition,  accord- 
ing to  Tass— and  I  would  like  to  quote 
it— "instigated  by  the  United  States, 
violated  election  laws  and  attempted 
to  rig  the  results." 

As  those  results  came  in,  Tass  con- 
tinued, "the  opposition,  directly  insti- 
gated by  the  United  States,  started 
heightening  the  atmosphere  by  resort- 
ing to  obviously  provocative  and  sub- 
versive actions." 
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Mr.  President,  I  find  these  reports 
both  disturbing  and  rather  remarka- 
ble. They  seem  to  me  to  be  a  product 
of  news-speak.  Pacts  are  twisted  into 
lies,  and  they  are  paraded  about  as 
truth,  like  the  Orwellian  nightmare  in 
which  we  saw  hate  twisted  into  love 
and  were  told  that  ignorance  was  the 
equivalent  of  wisdom,  that  slavery 
would  be  equal  to  freedom,  that  two 
plus  two  equaled  five. 

Well,  unfortunately  for  Tass  and 
those  reporting  on  its  behalf,  the 
camera  does  not  blink.  Millions  of 
people  were  able  to  see  the  brutality 
that  was  carried  out  against  the  Pana- 
manian opposition— those  people  who 
are  striving  for  freedom— and  it  gives 
lie  to  the  facts  as  reported  by  Tass. 

I  will  say,  Mr.  President,  that  if  this 
is  the  Soviets'  new  thinking,  then  glas- 
nost  and  perestroika  are  moving  very 
slowly  indeed,  and  we  have  a  lot  fur- 
ther to  go  than  many  thought  in  es- 
tablishing a  much  better  relationship 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Associated  Press  report 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Soviets  Blame  Invalidated  Panama 
Election  on  Opposition 

Moscow.— The  nullification  of  elections  in 
Panama  was  necessary  because  the  opposi- 
tion. Instigated  by  the  United  States,  violat- 
ed election  laws  and  attempted  to  rig  the  re- 
sults, the  official  Tass  news  agency  claimed 

The  Electoral  Tribunal  In  Panama  City 
late  Wednesday  Invalidated  Sunday's  elec- 
tion, saying  the  stealing  of  ballots,  vote- 
buying  and  missing  tally  sheets  made  proc- 
lamation of  a  new  president  impossible. 

Both  sides  had  claimed  victory  in  the  bal- 
loting, which  international  observers  and 
the  opposition  claimed  were  rigged  by  forces 
loyal  to  strongman  Gen.  Manuel  Antonio 
Noriega. 

Tass,  in  a  dispatch  from  Panama  City, 
claimed  supporters  of  opposition  presiden- 
tial candidate  Guillermo  Endara  had  violat- 
ed election  procedures. 

"They  blockaded  polling  stations,  prevent- 
ing ballot  boxes  from  being  taken  to  the 
commission's  headquarters  In  good  time," 
Tass  said.  "A  considerable  number  of  ballot 
papers  were  stolen  or  destroyed  and  several 
ballot  boxes  were  burned." 

Witnesses  and  international  observers  said 
soldiers  loyal  to  Noriega  had  stolen  ballots 
from  poUlng  stations  where  voting  heavily 
favored  the  opposition. 

Tass  said  that  as  results  were  coming  in. 
"The  opposition,  directly  instigated  by  the 
United  Stotes,  started  heightening  the  at- 
mosphere by  resorting  to  obviously  provoc- 
ative and  subversive  actions." 

Tass  said  allowing  the  election  results  to 
remain  valid  posed  "unpredictable  conse- 
quences for  the  country's  future. ' 

The  decision  to  nullify  the  election  "ap- 
pears to  be  extraordinary,  but  the  only  cor- 
rect one."  the  news  agency  said. 


MAKING  A  SPECIAL  EFFORT: 
JAMES  FENIMORE  COOPER 
HIGH  SCHOOL 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
recently  received  letters  from  four 
young  constituents  of  mine  inviting 
me  to  attend  their  school's  graduation 
ceremony.  Because  the  Senate  is 
scheduled  to  be  in  session  on  the  day 
of  their  graduation,  I  told  them  I 
would  be  unable  to  join  them.  Howev- 
er. I  did  tell  them  I  would  be  with 
them  in  spirit.  And  I  meant  that. 

I'd  like  to  tell  my  colleagues  here  a 
little  about  the  school  these  young 
people  attend  because  I  believe  that  it 
and  the  students  there  deserve  some 
special  recognition. 

James  Fenimore  Cooper  High 
School  in  San  Pedro.  CA,  is  1  of  5  op- 
portunity high  schools  in  the  Los  An- 
geles Unified  School  District.  Created 
by  statute  to  respond  to  the  high 
dropout  rate  in  California,  opportuni- 
ty schools  face  an  even  greater  chal- 
lenge in  meeting  the  needs  of  its  stu- 
dents than  do  more  conventional 
schools  because  the  needs  of  its  stu- 
dents are  so  great. 

When  assigned  to  the  opportunity 
school  like  Cooper,  a  student  has  usu- 
ally been  transferred  from  one  or 
more  traditional  schools— in  some 
cases,  as  many  as  eight  schools— be- 
cause he  or  she  has  had  difficulty 
either  socially  or  academically  or  both. 
Truancy  and  poor  behavior  are  the 
primary  reasons  these  students  were 
asked  to  leave  the  traditional  schools. 
What  makes  an  opportunity  school 
different  from  other  schools  which 
have  tried  to  work  with  troubled  stu- 
dents is  its  approach.  Opportunity 
schools  recognize  the  synergistic  rela- 
tionship between  self-esteem  and  aca- 
demic achievement.  In  other  words, 
schools  like  Cooper  High  realize  that 
students  who  think  of  themselves  as 
losers  will  not  do  well  at  school— 
cannot,  in  fact,  do  well.  And  converse- 
ly students  who  do  poorly— for  what- 
ever reason— wlU  think  poorly  of 
themselves.  Opportunity  schools  seek 
to  break  this  negative  cycle  and  help 
the  students  recognize  themselves  for 
what  they  are:  unique  individuals  with 
the  potential  to  achieve  whatever  they 
set  their  minds  to. 

James  Fenimore  Cooper's  students, 
its  faculty,  its  administration  and  all 
those  in  the  community  who  make  the 
school  possible  deserve  recognition  for 
their  special  commitment  to  America's 
future.  Each  of  them  can  learn  from 
each  of  them  the  most  important 
lesson  of  all— do  not  give  up. 


A  VISION  FOR  SCHOOLS 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  Dr. 
JoAim  Shaheen  is  a  former  constitu- 
ent of  mine  and  presently  director  of 
Elementary  Education  in  South  Oran- 
getown.  NY.  Her  skills  as  an  educator 
and  administrator  have  earned  her  nu- 


merous recognitions  and  awards,  in- 
cluding being  named  one  of  100  out- 
standing U.S.  educators  in  1984.  Dr. 
Shaheen's  professional  accomplish- 
ments are  rooted  in  the  sheer  love  of 
children,  respect  for  their  teachers, 
and  a  clear  vision  of  schools  in  which 
teachers  are  able  to  teach  and  chil- 
dren are  able  to  learn. 

In  the  winter  1988  edition  of  "De- 
mocracy and  Education,"  Dr.  Shaheen 
shares  her  experience  and  her  hopes 
for  humane,  excellent  schools.  Her  ar- 
ticle was  written  when  she  was  princi- 
pal of  the  William  O.  Schaefer  School 
in  Tappan.  NY.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article,  "Democratic  Dis- 
cipline. Democratic  Lives"  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was    ordered   to    be    printed    in    the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Democratic  Discipline,  Democratic  Lives 

(By  JoAnn  Shaheen) 
I  want  to  share  with  you  what  we  at 
Schaefer  School  are  about  and  why.  As  I  do 
this,  I  hope  each  of  you  will  take  stock  of 
where  you  are  and  where  you  want  to  be.  1 
hope  the  steps  we  have  taken  will  suggest 
ways  for  you  to  bridge  the  gap  between 
where  you  are  and  where  you  want  to  be. 
Just  as  Importantly,  you  will  have  a  chance 
to  see  which  pieces  of  the  Schaefer  program 
may  not  fit  well  Into  your  dreams  and  goals. 
It  Is  so  difficult  to  teach  In  todays 
schools.  In  order  to  survive,  each  of  us  can 
succumb  to  relying  on  memories  to  get  feel- 
ings of  satisfaction  rather  than  create  new 
dreams  for  ourselves  tmd  those  whom  we 
teach.  Urie  Bronfenbrenner  has  written 
much  about  the  necessity  for  somebody  to 
be  Irrationally  crazy  about  a  kid,  if  that  kid 
Is  to  become  a  competent  and  compassion- 
ate member  of  our  society.  It  often  seems  to 
us  that  it  Is  increasingly  difficult  to  become 
Irrationally  crazy  about  a  kid  In  today's 
schools. 

Let  me  explain  a  key  reason  for  this  diffi- 
culty. One  of  my  teachers  recently  asked  me 
to  approve  a  letter  which  he  wished  to  send 
to  the  parents  of  his  students.  I  ask  all 
teachers  to  share  with  me  all  communica- 
tion going  to  all  parents  In  their  classrooms 
so  that  I  know  what  U  going  on  before  I  get 
telephone  calls.  This  Is  Don's  letter: 

Dear  Parents:  I  am  sorry  to  report  to  you 
that  I  was  unable  to  teach  your  child  read- 
ing or  language  arts  this  week.  However,  I 
am  happy  to  report  that  I,  and  possibly 
your  child,  were  somehow  Involved  in  the 
following: 

"Bicycle  Safety  Program,  Fire  Prevention 
Program,  Handicapped  Program,  Class 
Mother  Program,  Probe  Program,  Computer 
Program,  Parent  Conferences,  Ghost  and 
Goblin  Pair,  Law-related  Eduction, 

"Metrics  Program,  Class  Pictures,  Elks' 
Free  Throw  Contest,  Costume  Workshop, 
Independent  Reading.  Book  Orders.  Out- 
door Education,  Mock  Elections,  Career 
Eduction  Program, 

"Playground  Clean-up  Program,  Human- 
ities Grant  Program,  Trade-Off s  (Economics 
Program).  Gifted  and  Talented  Screening. 
Classroom  Physical  Education.  Gem  and 
Mineral  Demonstration,  Substitute  Teacher 
Evaluation  Program,  and  N.Y.S.  Physical 
Fitness  Testing  Program. 
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"AU  of  these  "special"  programs  are  laud- 
able and  educationally  sound  programs.  I 
hope  you'll  agree. 
"Sincerely. 

Don  OsRAito." 

The  curriculum  burgeons.  Teachers  fight 
time.  The  expectations  grow  for  today's 
schools.  Everyone,  it  seems,  wants  us  to  fix 
everything  or  at  least  take  responsibility  for 
everything  that  is  difficult  so  that  he/she 
can  label  us  as  responsible  and  feel  free  to 
drop  the  problems  or  dilemmas.  But  many 
of  us  remain  in  the  schools  although  other 
Jobs  might  pay  more,  or  the  work  might  be 
easier,  or  we  might  have  closure  after  eight 
hours  a  day.  Why?  Because  most  of  us  are 
irrationally  crazy  about  kids— at  least 
enough  of  the  time  so  that  we  only  write 
our  resignations  in  pencil. 

But  life  is  too  short  to  be  little.  All  of  us 
who  remain  in  education  need  to  feel  in  the 
inner,  very  private  core  of  our  beings  the 
power  we  have  for  good.  All  of  us,  if  we  are 
not  to  become  withered  and  passive  and 
truly  worn-out  human  beings,  need  to  feel 
the  exaltation  which  comes  when  we  form 
caring,  giving  relationships  with  kids  and 
with  our  colleagues.  We  need  to  feel  the 
exuberance  that  comes  from  being  intellec- 
tually, ethically,  and  emotionally  on  the 
move. 

All  of  us  can  create  energy  within  our- 
selves when  we  lead  ourselves  and  our  stu- 
dents (be  they  five-year-olds  or  seventeen- 
year-olds)  in  a  search  for  Justice  and 
wisdom,  when  we  run  after  truth,  beauty, 
and  goodness.  Some  of  us  beleive  today  that 
we  have  to  make  this  run  apologetically  be- 
cause these  words— justice,  wisdom,  truth, 
beauty,  and  goodness— seem  to  have  an  old- 
fashioned,  out-of-vogue  and  out-of-touch. 
embarrassingly  innocent  tinge  to  them.  I  be- 
lieve that  these  feelings  are  wrong.  In  the 
lingering  malaise  of  Vietnam,  of  Watergate, 
and  of  the  recent  Contra  hearings,  we 
cannot  give  up  the  dreams  and  voyaiges  we 
must  take  in  order  to  become  good  persons 
and  to  contribute  personally  to  the  mainte- 
nance, continuance,  and  extension  of  our 
forefathers'  promises. 

To  feel  truly  alive  in  a  world  where  anti- 
heroes  are  popular,  I  believe  that  each  of  us, 
at  least  once  in  a  while,  must  feel  like  a 
hero.  Being  in  a  school  with  children  can 
give  each  of  us  a  chance  to  feel  and  behave 
like  a  hero.  In  doing  so,  we  will  assuredly 
have  many  opportunities  for  laughter  and 
love,  for  learning  and  challenge,  for  accom- 
plishments and  achievements.  And  is  there 
really  anything  else  that  matters? 

I  would  like  to  talk  with  you  about  my  ex- 
periences and  beliefs.  These  are  very  impor- 
tant if  you  are  to  understand  why  we  at 
Schaefer  have  designed  a  series  of  programs 
(See  boxes  throughout  this  article.]  to  help 
us  create  a  setting  in  which  children  can 
grow  in  the  attitudes  and  skills  necessary 
for  citizenship  in  our  country. 

TO  TXACH.  TO  LKARH 

Let  me  begin  with  our  two.  immediate,  ab- 
solutely imperative  goals.  We  want  teachers 
to  be  able  to  teach  and  children  to  be  able 
to  learn.  We  want  this  in  every  one  of  our 
classrooms.  It  Is  an  essential  beginning  and 
is  really  our  reason  for  being.  Once  I  attend- 
ed a  conference  at  which  a  principal  and 
several  teachers  described  a  wonderful  edu- 
cational program  they  wished  us  to  adopt. 
They  began  with.  "Let  me  tell  you  about 
our  school."  Their  first  descriptive  state- 
ment was,  "The  children  run  the  school: 
they  really  do!"  I  thought.  "How  tragic. 
They  are  taking  away  the  children's  child- 
hood. Child  development  makes  it  absolute- 


ly clear  that  limits,  structures,  routines  are 
part  of  children's  basic  needs." 

Next,  they  told  us,  "We  had  the  longest 
bunny  hop  in  history."  And  I  thought, 
"What  wonderful  fun  for  the  children.  The 
children  will  remember  it  forever  and  that 
is  nice.  However,  if  that  is  one  of  the  most 
important  things  you  have  to  say  about 
your  school,  if  'fun'  is  all  we  are  about,  we 
can  accomplish  that  much  more  cheaply  at 
a  zoo  or  an  amusement  park." 

Finally,  they  urged  us  to  do  what  they  do. 
They  said,  "At  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
the  children  choose  where  they  want  to  sit, 
and  that  is  it!  The  children  stay  that  way 
until  they  want  to  change  it."  I  thought. 
"How  cruel!  How  about  the  child  who  is  in- 
evitably lonely,  assertively  rejected,  the 
handicapped  child  who  needs  help  in  be- 
coming a  member?  As  an  adult,  the  teacher 
has  an  obligation  to  assist  the  children  in 
making  such  important  decisions." 

Last  year.  I  had  a  third  grader  who  was 
disrupting  the  classroom.  She  was  not  ful- 
filling her  excellent  educational  potential. 
She  was  losing,  her  classmates  were  losing, 
and  the  teacher  was  unable  to  use  her  own 
talents,  knowledge,  and  experience.  The 
teacher's  voice  became  shrill  and  loud,  her 
manner  curt,  her  goals  and  teaching  objec- 
tive primitive.  I  moved  the  child  to  another 
classroom  (both  teachers  and  the  parents 
were  in  agreement).  The  child  threw  tan- 
tnims  at  home  and  at  school;  however,  for 
only  a  short  time.  The  child  told  me  she 
hated  me— that  I  was  unfair,  that  I  was  sep- 
arating her  from  her  friends.  I  did  not  back 
down— not  because  I  am  so  wonderful,  but 
because  I  remembered  the  words  of  Paul 
TUlich:  "A  leader  must  be  just  and  full  of 
love." 

Emily,  my  lovely,  gifted,  underachieving 
third  grader,  earned  an  outstanding  final 
report  card.  Her  mother  reported  to  me  that 
she  had  questioned  Emily  about  how  she 
had  been  able  to  accomplish  so  much  in 
such  a  short  time.  E^ily  responded.  "Oh, 
that's  easy.  I  didn't  have  any  friends  to  talk 
to  in  my  room,  so  I  decided  that  I  might  as 
well  do  my  work." 

ON  BEING  DEMOCRATIC 

E^veryone  at  our  school— parents,  teachers, 
and  children— knows  that  we  explicitly 
follow  our  New  York  State  Code,  which  de- 
mands, "E>very  child  has  a  right  to  be  and  to 
feel  safe  at  school  and  to  learn."  One  of  my 
major  roles  as  principal  is  to  be  as  sure  as  I 
can  be  that  this  expectation  is  carried  out  in 
every  classroom  in  our  school.  Classrooms 
cannot  be  viewed  as  small,  democratic  com- 
miinities— not  even  at  the  senior  high  level. 
It  is  ridiculous  to  think  of  a  classroom  in 
terms  of  a  political  democracy.  The  teacher 
has  more  authority  than  one  equal  vote. 
Students  do  not  determine  the  curriculum. 
Students  do  not  choose  the  purpose  of  the 
school.  Students  cannot  withdraw. 

A  good  system  of  discipline  must  not  be 
wishy  washy.  More  than  anything  else,  dis- 
cipline means  that  the  leader  of  the  school 
(the  principal)  and  the  leaders  of  the  class- 
rooms (the  teachers)  must  make  absolutely 
clear  that  "Every  student  in  this  school  has 
a  right  to  be  and  to  feel  safe  at  achool  and 
to  learn."  But  that  is  not  enough:  we  need 
to  deepen  our  perspective  of  where  we  want 
to  get  to. 

We  have  just  as  strong  an  obligation  to  be 
able  to  prepare  children  to  live  in  a  demo- 
cratic society.  We  cannot  discipline  in  ways 
which  necessitate  that  an  authority  figure 
be  ever  present.  We  cannot  discipline  stu- 
dents in  ways  which  necessitate  hiring  a 
personal  police  person  for  each  citizen  or 


which  shallowly  Justify  the  formation  of 
mobs,  bigoted  clans,  or  cults.  If  I'm  standing 
here  with  my  foot  on  someone,  that  person 
is  not  free.  But  neither  am  I  because  I  can't 
take  my  foot  off.  I  believe  that  we  used  to 
consider  only  the  first  part  of  the  state- 
ment: "If  I  stand  with  my  foot  on  someone, 
I  control  that  person,"  Today  we  know 
enough  to  recognize  the  widsom  of  the 
second  clause  of  the  statement:  "But  nei- 
ther am  I  free  because  I  cannot  take  my 
foot  off."  We  realize  that  compliance  grant- 
ed only  because  of  fear  of  punishment  is  not 
truly  good  education.  If  I  only  educate  in 
ways  which  produce  obedience  to  greater 
power,  I  am  not  educating  in  ways  that 
assure  the  continuance  of  our  democratic 
way  of  life. 

We  want  to  educate  students  who  can  live 
in  the  future— they  have  no  choice.  We  cre- 
ated the  world  in  which  they  grow  up.  and 
in  many  ways,  we  have  provided  them  a 
great  heritage.  We  also  leave  them  a  great 
many  problems.  They  must  be  able  to  cope 
with  a  different  world— be  able  to  make  de- 
cisions, solve  problems,  settle  conflicts,  ne- 
gotiate, compromise,  mediate.  Because  a 
sense  of  isolation,  selfishness,  and  helpless- 
ness increases  with  age,  our  children  as 
adults  will  have  to  find  ways  to  cope  with 
these  feelings  or  go  mad. 

Certainly  we  must  dream  and  dare  to  hope 
that  we  are  educating  in  ways  which  will 
enable  most  of  our  students  to  realize  the 
full  development  of  their  individual  capac- 
ities. We  must  dream  that  many  of  our  chil- 
dren will  have  the  kind  of  education  which 
will  enable  them  to  shed  crude  egocentricity 
for  self-realization— to  shed  self-absorption 
so  they  can  help  build  a  community  healthy 
enough  for  human  beings. 

THE  CHAIXENGE  WE  FACE 

A  tall  order?  yes.  indeed!  The  problems 
are  tough  because  society,  as  we  live  it 
today,  seems  to  create  more  and  more  prob- 
lems, and  society's  problems  do  not  stop  at 
the  schoolhouse  door!  The  children  bring 
them  into  the  classroom. 

Let  me  tell  you  about  Jonathan,  a  second 
grader.  He  drew  a  picture  of  a  house  and  his 
family  using  only  strong  black  crayon.  He 
wrote  this  story  to  accompany  his  family 
portrait:  "This  is  my  house.  It  is  made  of 
iron.  Even  the  clouds  and  the  sun  hear  the 
yelling.  It  is  a  sad  house.  It  is  terribly  un- 
happy." Last  year  my  school  nurse  gave  me 
a  note  describing  an  incident  on  the  play- 
ground that  morning.  The  note  read: 
■JoAnn,  don't  want  to  interrupt  your  meet- 
ing, but  while  I  was  on  bus  duty  this  AM, 
buses  were  arriving  and  Mike  took  a  toy  gvtn 
out  of  his  pocket,  put  it  to  his  head,  and 
said.  BANG.'  When  I  said  how  terrible  it 
was.  he  said.  No,  it  would  be  great;  I 
wouldn't  have  to  live  anymore.' "  Alcoholic 
father  •  •  •  family  in  the  midst  of  divorce 
•  •  •  Mike  often  ill.  Mike  is  one  of  the  eight 
children  in  our  school  who  talked  openly  of 
suicide  last  year. 

Last  year.  too.  notes  from  parents  started 
to  arrive  at  school  regiilarly:  "To  Whom  It 
May  Concern:  Robert  is  not  to  leave  the 
school  with  anyone  other  than  myself 
[Mother]  or  Mary  [grandmother]."  Perhaps 
nine  or  10  times  during  the  year  we  were  in- 
volved with  messy,  messy  divorces— parents 
sued  one  another,  police  became  involved, 
childen  screamed  for  help.  We  even  hired  a 
private  security  guard  for  the  first  two  days 
of  school  because  the  police  informed  us 
that  there  was  a  possibility  one  father 
would  try  to  abduct  his  son  from  school  at 
gunpoint.  We  have  a  small  counseling  pro- 
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gram. Of  the  12  kindergarten  and  first 
grade  chUdren  identified  and  involved  in 
this  program,  nine  are  messed  up  because  of 
drug  and  alcohol  abuse  in  their  immediate 
families.  The  teachers  identified  the  chil- 
dren as  needing  help  before  we  knew  the 
backgrounds.  One  child  sobbed  to  the  coun- 
selor, "My  grandmother  stays  home  to  take 
care  of  me  because  I  am  a  child,  but  I  have 
to  take  the  bottles  away  from  her.  My  mom 
says  I  am  to  pour  the  liquor  down  the  toilet, 
but  my  grandmother  gets  so  mad. 

Those  who  study  psychopathic  behavior 
believe  that  it  \b  on  the  increase  in  our 
country.  Psychopathic  people  are  guiltless, 
insensitive,  amoral,  and  loveless.  They  will 
affect  our  communities  and  our  lives. 

Should  we  be  angry  with  ourselves  be- 
cause we  don't  have  answers  to  tdl  this?  No, 
we  should  be  furious  with  ourselves  if  we  do 
not  continue  to  become  learners.  We  all 
must  unashamedly  remain  learners  if  we  are 
to  take  up  the  educational  challenges  of 
today:  to  find  ways  to  enable  children  to  live 
in  a  democratic  society  in  the  21st  century; 
to  find  ways  to  enable  chUdren  to  become  as 
fully  human  as  possible.  Our  greatest  sin 
today  Is  not  to  seek  to  learn. 

TOWARD  DEMOCRATIC  DISCIPLINE 

It  is  impertlve  today  that  each  school 
have  an  excellent  system  of  discipline  and 
classroom  management.  These  tortured, 
mixed-up.  sad,  and  angry  kids  are  not  easy 
to  teach;  they  are  not  easy  to  reach.  But  I 
have  learned  that  an  effective  system  of  dis- 
cipline must  not  damage  a  person's  self- 
esteem.  We  must  nurture  and  encourage 
human  potential.  We  must  not  destroy  that 
kernel  of  greatness  in  each  human  being,  no 
matter  how  small  it  is.  Ridicule,  sarcasm, 
public  admonishments  have  no  place  in  a 
good  school. 

Several  years  ago  my  stepmother  died 
after  a  long  illness.  The  day  before  she  died, 
I  went  to  the  hospital  to  visit.  She  shared 
with  me  her  sorrow  that  her  sisters  and 
brothers  had  not  come  to  visit  her.  I  think 
that  she  knew  that  she  was  dying,  and  she 
wanted  to  say  good-bye  to  them.  I  criticized 
them  severely.  She  took  my  hand  and 
gently  admonished  me:  "Don't  blame  them, 
JoAnn.  I  raised  them,  you  know.  I  could 
have  done  a  better  job,  but  in  school  they 
always  told  me  I  was  dumb,  and  when  they 
didn't  say  it,  1  knew  they  thought  it.  And 
later  in  life,  sometimes  I  would  try  to  do 
things,  and  I  found  I  could.  Why  did  they 
do  this  to  me?  My  life  could  have  been  so  di- 

ferent. 

Mildred,  a  fourth  grader.  Uught  me  where 
the  real  power  for  good  is  in  the  school.  One 
day  I  was  in  my  office— running  late  for  a 
meeting  at  Central  Office.  As  I  pulled  on  my 
coat,  my  secretary  said,  "MUdred  is  waiting 
for  you."  I  was  in  a  hurry,  but  I  had  to  deal 
with  MUdred,  a  child  with  many  academic 
and  even  more  behavioral  problems.  I  said, 
"MUdred,  what  Is  the  problem?" 

Mildred  responded  quietly  and  slowly. 
"Have  you  ever  had  a  day  when  everything 
you  did  got  you  in  trouble?" 

"Yes,  I  think  so,"  I  replied.  I  knew  enough 
to  know  that  MUdred  needed  to  taUt,  so  I 
puUed  off  my  coat  and  led  her  to  a  bench 
where  we  could  sit  down. 

MUdred  spoke  again.  "And,  have  you  ever 
had  a  day  when  everybody  did  everything 
that  hurt  you  and  they  probably  didn't 
mean  to?"  I  again  responded  that  I  thought 
I  knew  this  feeling.  MUdred  and  I  taUced 
about  the  day,  and  she  described  the  many 
things  that  had  gone  wrong. 

Then,  stiU  In  a  hurry.  I  said  to  her,  "MU- 
dred, what  can  I  do  for  you?"  Because,  of 


course,  I  thought  I  could  do  something— fix 
Mildred— and  rush  to  my  meeting  at  Central 
Office. 

MUdred  looked  at  me,  took  my  two  shoul- 
ders in  her  hands,  faced  me,  and  quietly 
said,  "You  can't  do  anything  for  me.  .  .  . 
You  can  just  listen!!!" 

Here  Mildred  and  I  were,  in  a  very  good 
school  with  thousands  of  doUars  of  hard- 
ware and  software  and  lots  of  aides  and  spe- 
cialists—almost everything  educators  could 
want;  and  Mildred  was  saying,  "Please, 
please,  just  listen  to  me."  Whenever  I  lose 
my  dream  and  think  I'm  not  good  enough  to 
reach  so  high.  I  think  of  my  step-mother 
and  MUdred.  I  know  you,  too,  have  memo- 
ries to  keep  you  seeking  "the  best." 

Let  me  tell  you  about  Jack,  the  sophisti- 
cated terror  of  the  third  grade,  a  non- 
reader,  and  an  effective  negative  leader.  As 
an  elementary  school  guidance  counselor,  I 
was  asked  to  help.  I  worked  with  Jack  on 
phonics,  using  all  kinds  of  word  games.  As 
we  worked  and  trust  grew,  I  found  out  that 
Jack  cooked,  fed  three  younger  chUdren, 
polished  his  shoes  and  the  shoes  of  all  the 
other  chidlren  each  night,  saw  to  it  that  the 
three  yoiinger  chUdren  were  dressed  and 
spic  and  span  each  morning.  In  school  we 
were  treating  him  as  a  smaU  boy.  He  was 
aware  that  he  was  in  the  bottom  reading 
group,  lacking  status  and  falling  in  school. 
He  also  knew  that  he  had  many  important 
things  to  accomplish  in  caring  for  a  famUy 
where  there  was  no  father  and  where  the 
mother,  working  in  a  factory  from  6:30  a.m. 
to  3:30  p.m.  each  day,  was  too  overwhelmed 
to  care  much. 

Jack  helps  to  point  up  the  proper  place  of 
order  and  control  in  our  classrooms.  There 
must  be  order  and  control  in  these  class- 
rooms if  learning  is  to  take  place.  Hopefully, 
none  of  us  refutes  the  need  for  order.  Hope- 
fully none  of  us  promotes  permissiveness, 
but  this  does  not  mean  that  we  beUeve  that 
stand-up  sit-down  raise-your-hand-before- 
thinking-or-acting  is  indicative  of  good 
teaching. 

AU  of  us  know  that  there  are  classrooms 
in  which  the  students  wiU  say  nothing  be- 
cause they  are  afraid  of  the  teacher.  We 
also  know  that  significant  learning  is  not 
taking  place  in  those  classrooms.  The  con- 
clusion is  obvious:  just  having  order  and 
control  in  a  classroom  does  not  necessarUy 
mean  that  learning  is  taking  place;  nor  does 
having  an  orderly  classroom  make  one  an 
exceUent  teacher.  I  think  many  people 
judge  teachers  only  by  their  ability  to  con- 
trol ChUdren.  not  by  the  teacher's  ability  to 
truly  teach.  There  are  some  teachers  who 
erroneously  judge  themiselves  good  teachers 
by  the  same  criteria. 

Professional  teachers  are  always  good  dis- 
ciplinarians. Yet  a  close  look  at  these  great 
teachers  reveals  that  they  are  not  the  kind 
who  carry  clubs.  They  are  disciplinarians  in 
a  human  way.  They  set  standards  for  ac- 
ceptable student  behavior  and  are  somehow 
and  some  way  consistently  successful  in  get- 
ting ChUdren  to  meet  the  standards.  They 
help  meet  the  human  needs  of  chUdren  like 
Jack  by  involving  them  in  positive  ways 
with  the  teacher  and  with  learning. 

Robert's  teacher  helped  Robert,  a  bright 
sixth  grader,  completely  change  his  behav- 
ior. Robert  would  not  do  his  work  in  school 
or  his  homework  at  home.  He  mimicked  his 
teacher,  causing  one  disruption  after  an- 
other. One  day.  I  had  had  it.  When  he  was 
sent  in  to  me,  I  flung  a  yeUow  pad  at  him 
and  asked  him  to  go  into  the  library  and 
write  for  me  what  was  going  on.  He  wrote: 
"During  my  lunch  recess  I  haven't  been 
behaving.  I  have  been  doing  everything  I'm 


not  supposed  to  do.  We,  that  is  my  friends 
and  I,  have  been  purposely  annoying  the 
aide.  We've  been  hitting  kids  with  our  hats. 
I  have  known  I'm  not  supposed  to  do  these 
things  and  I've  done  the  following: 

"(1)  pushed  over  milk  cartons. 

"(2)  got  in  one  fight. 

"(3)  annoyed  aU  the  chUdren  outside, 

"(4)  chased  kids. 

"(5)  handcuffed  them. 

"(6)  chased  them  on  a  bicycle, 

"(7)  hit  some  with  a  stick, 

"(8)  took  some  kid's  bsiU, 

"(9)  threw  snowballs, 

"(10)  had  a  good  fight. 

"(11)  fooled  around  in  gym. 

"(12)  fooled  around  in  art. 

"(13)  gone  off  school  grounds,  and 

"(14)  didn't  come  in  when  Miss  Shaheen 
told  me  to. 

'I've  also  got  a  reputation  for  being  a 
trouble  maker.  Also  I  moved  one  of  the  big 
garbage  cans.  I  haven't  tried  to  stop  my 
friends  from  getting  in  trouble.  I  don't  look 
forward  to  going  to  school.  None  of  the 
teachers  like  me.  I  guess  the  more  freedom  I 
get.  the  less  I  appreciate  it.  I'm  sorry  that  I 
have  caused  so  much  trouble  and  I  know 
this  time  that  I  won't  do  it  again.  I'm  sorry. 
I've  had  some  trouble  at  home  and  I  guess  I 
take  my  aggression  out  at  recess. 
Sincerely, 

Robert." 

Robert's  teacher  and  I  sat  down  with  him 
that  afternoon.  He  trusted  us  enough  to  tell 
us  that  he  had  had  it  with  our  saying  that 
we  had  had  it  and  that  he  was  sick  of  hear- 
ing from  his  parents  that  they  had  had  it. 
Robert  was  a  very  ethical.  unusuaUy  moral, 
rational  sixth  grader.  In  solving  their  prob- 
lems the  adults  had  torn  this  young  boy 
apart.  He  truly  could  not  endure  any  longer 
the  screaming.  yeUing.  deceit,  hurt,  and 
sorrow  of  the  famUy  members  he  loved.  As 
teachers,  we  must  be  more  alert  than  ever 
to  ChUdren  who  come  to  school  with  their 
basic  mental  or  physical  needs  unfulfiUed. 
Robert  was  able  to  change  his  behavior,  but 
only  because  a  teacher  was  willing  to  listen 
and  respond  with  love  and  humanity. 

DOK'T  GET  TOUGH 

The  current  "get  tough"  message  in  our 
schools  is  wrong.  It  is  ethically  and  morally 
wrong.  Our  schools  must  not  model  tough- 
ness. The  world  is  rampant  with  models  of 
toughness  and  the  results  of  that  tough- 
ness. Each  night  the  television  pumps 
toughness  into  the  living  rooms  of  our  chil- 
dren, into  their  bedrooms,  their  kitchens, 
and  in  some  homes  even  into  the  bathroom 
so  that  no  three  minutes  of  violence  may  be 
missed.  Instead,  our  schools  must  model 
gentleness.  The  sickness  of  America  today— 
and  America  and  the  American  people  are 
hurting— is  that  we  don't  know  how  to  be 
gentle.  There  are  few  models  becaxise  only 
the  true  strong  and  competent  can  be 
gentle.  Think  for  a  minute  when  you  last 
heard  a  gentle,  sensitive,  caring,  compas- 
sionate news  item.  If  there  was  ever  a  time 
in  history  when  our  chUdren  need  to  have 
models  for  what  it  means  to  be  gentle,  it  is 
now.  Swirling  about  the  chUdren  who 
attend  many  of  our  schools  are  Images  of 
egocentric  adults.  We  must  be  gentle  be- 
cause we  are  strong  and  because  we  know 
what  we  are  doing  and  accept  responsibUlty 
for  our  actions. 

Our  schools  must  create  excitement  for 
and  with  chUdren.  If  we  do  not  create  ex- 
citement, the  children  wIU  create  their  own. 
I  learned  early  in  my  teaching  career  that  it 
was  safer  for  me  to  plan  excitement  than  to 
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let  the  children  design  it.  I  do  not  believe 
that  school  must  always  be  fun,  that  we 
must  be  a  live  Sesame  Street  show.  I  really 
resent  this  notion.  I  do  believe  that  school 
should  consciously  build  memories:  a  talent 
show,  a  snow  festival,  a  field  day.  Once  we 
have  launched  these  memories,  the  impor- 
tant thing  is  that  we  let  them  fly,  not  that 
we  get  them  back. 

School  should  have  the  excitement  that 
comes  from  being  a  part  of  solving  problems 
so  that  everyone,  young  and  old,  student 
and  teacher,  feels  better  about  the  time 
spent  at  school.  School  should  have  the  ex- 
citement of  helping  other  children,  of  mas- 
tering number  facts  even  in  the  age  of  cal- 
culators, of  learning  how  to  write,  and  of 
sharing  feelings  with  audiences  of  all  kinds. 

Our  schools  must  have  administrators  and 
teachers  who  stand  for  something.  The  days 
when  school  teachers  and  school  principals 
could  be  wishy-washy  are  gone.  The  schools 
must  reflect  such  landmark  ideals  of  our 
country  as  truth,  beauty,  faith,  love,  and 
Justice.  These  ideals  must  be  the  very  hall- 
marks of  what  happens  between  people  in 
the  school. 

TAKING  THE  TIME  TO  CARE 

We  cannot  teach  beauty  in  a  school  where 
there  is  not  time  each  day  for  people  to  stop 
Just  to  think  of  something  beautiful.  We 
once  asked  our  third  graders  to  ask  their 
parents  what  was  beautiful  to  them.  One 
little  boy  wrote  this  for  his  homework:  "My 
mommy  says  that  I  was  the  most  beautiful 
thing  she  ever  saw  when  I  was  bom.  My 
daddy  says  that  my  mommy  is  beautiful." 
We  cannot  teach  faith  in  a  school  where  we 
raise  expectations  only  to  dash  them  cal- 
lously. We  cannot  teach  truth  in  a  school, 
where  textbooks  carry  unsupported  or  un- 
challenged distortion  or  only  teach  facts, 
events,  and  interpretations  which  will  dis- 
please no  one.  We  cannot  teach  love  in  a 
school  "rigged"  against  young  people,  in  a 
school  which  throws  an  arm  of  support 
around  some — the  obviously  beautiful- 
while  the  other  arm  pushes  others  out  the 
schoolhouse  door.  And  we  cannot  teach  Jus- 
tice in  a  school  or  in  classroom  bereft  of  due 
process,  of  fair  treatment,  of  adherence  to 
our  Bill  of  Rights. 

Every  school  must  deal  as  rationally  as 
possible  with  all  the  human  beings  for 
whom  it  Is  responsible.  We  did  not  teach 
citizenship  from  our  "Civics"  textbooks,  and 
we  will  not  teach  rational  problem  solving 
out  of  newer  textbooks.  We  wUl  teach  these 
and  all  other  subjects  more  effectively 
through  the  experiences  we  have  with  each 
other  during  each  day  at  school. 

JACOB'S  STORY 

This  is  not  easy.  I  remember  my  failures 
more  than  my  successes.  I  remember  Jacob. 
Jacob  was  the  daily  bane  of  my  existence.  I 
understood  his  problem,  I  thought,  but  we 
could  not  seem  to  meet  his  needs  academi- 
cally, through  involvement,  or  through 
firm,  fair,  consistent  discipline. 

Nothing  seemed  to  work  with  him.  During 
the  last  week  of  school.  Jacob  got  into  trou- 
ble with  me  for  deciding  that  he  would 
scribble  some  everlasting  graffiti  on  our 
bathroom  walls.  He  spent  a  little  time  that 
last  week  washing  walls.  Then,  the  last  day 
of  school,  Jacob  got  onto  the  bus  to  leave 
school,  to  leave  his  home  town  to  live  with 
his  other  parent  in  Florida.  His  sixth  grade 
teacher  came  «<M>nng  out  to  the  bus  be- 
cause the  kids  had  reported  that  Jacob  had 
a  bag  of  bits  of  paper  which  he  was  going  to 
throw  out  the  window. 

I  grabbed  Jacob  off  the  bus;  told  him  to 
call  his  mother  to  have  her  pick  him  up.  I 


was  angry.  As  he  went  in  to  call  his  mother, 
he  dug  deep  into  his  Jeans  pocket  and  thrust 
a  crumpled  piece  of  paper  at  me,  saying,  "I 
almost  forgot  to  give  this  to  you."  I  stuck  it 
in  my  pocket.  A  week  later  I  found  that 
wadded-up  piece  of  paper  when  I  was  ready- 
ing that  skirt  for  the  laundry.  It  read: 

"Dear  Dr.  Shaheem:  I  want  to  say  I'm 
sorry  for  what  happened  in  the  boys'  bath- 
room. I  also  want  to  apologize  for  all  the 
other  problems  that  I  caused  you  in  the  last 
couple  of  years. 

Jacob." 

I  was  not  proud  of  my  irrational  behavior. 
I  could  have  simply  taken  his  bag  of  papers 
from  him.  But  I  have  learned  from  my  expe- 
riences with  Jacob  and  with  others:  I  have 
learned  that  I  must  be  ever  rational,  ever 
gentle,  ever  resi>ectlng  of  each  child  if  I  am 
to  feel  the  Joy  of  accomplishment  and  the 
magnificent  wash  of  trying  to  be  good  at 
what  I  do  and  at  what  I  am. 

It  is  not  easy.  But  it  is  far  easier  than  it  is 
to  be  mediocre,  to  settle  for  being  less  than 
I  might  be.  And  if  you  or  I  need  re-convinc- 
ing every  once  in  a  while,  then  we  can  think 
about  the  children  we  miss  in  every  school- 
children from  cities  or  suburbs  or  farm  com- 
munities, children  who  are  rich  or  poor.  Of 
course  we  "miss"  children  in  every  school— 
the  tattling,  wasting,  bullying,  chattering, 
bragging,  bossing,  over-bearing  children;  the 
dependent,  complaining,  slavish-to-should 
and  ought  children:  the  cruel  and  disabling 
children;  the  cnunpled  and  withered  "old" 
childrren.  All  these  are  children  we  have 
lost. 

I  sometimes  think  that  if  one  of  these 
children  would  just  once  speak  openly,  hon- 
estly, directly— in  an  eyeball  to  eyeball  con- 
frontation—the child  might  say.  "Look  at 
me  •  •  *  look  at  me.  •  •  •  don't  you  see  that 
I  really  am  hurting?  Can't  you  see  my  hurt? 
Can't  you  see  my  disdain  for  me?  My  lack  of 
respect  for  me?  You  must  see  it  •  •  •  I  see  it 
so  clearly.  *  •  *  Well,  you're  wrong.  I  am  so 
a  good  person.  I  know  I  am  a  good  person. 
You  are  the  one  who  isn't  a  good  person. 
But  wait  a  minute  •  •  •  I  am  the  one  who 
must  be  awful  because  you  are  a  teacher  or 
a  principal.  You  are  supposed  to  be  good 
and  intelligent  and  right.  *  *  *  You  lead  the 
way.  •  *  •  If  you  weren't  all  of  these  things, 
you  wouldn't  be  a  teacher  or  a  principal. 
You  must  be  o.k." 

I  believe  that  these  children  can  grow  into 
amoral  anti-social  adults.  They  can  become 
adults  who  often  are  incapable  of  truly  ethi- 
cal decisions,  who  are  dependent  upon  alco- 
hol, narcissism,  drugs,  cults,  even  rampages 
against  society.  They  are  not  helpful  to 
their  families,  to  their  society,  to  them- 
selves. 

We  must  heed  the  advice  which  Jewish 
parents  often  give  to  their  children.  "You 
never  know  what  will  be  taken  from  you. 
You  can  never  be  sure  that  what  you  own  or 
collect  will  always  be  yours.  You  can  be  sure 
only  of  what  you  carry  with  you  as  an  edu- 
cated, loving  person.  You  must  have  impor- 
tant experiences  tucked  away  in  your 
heart — experiences  with  truth,  beauty,  Jus- 
tice, and  responsibility." 

We  know  that,  as  teachers  and  as  human 
beings,  we  will  have  days  that  are  dark, 
filled  with  alienation  or  terror,  with  heart- 
breaking anguish.  When  we  watch  a  parent 
die,  when  a  mate  asks  for  a  divorce,  when  a 
child  is  sick  with  fever,  when  such  powerful 
feelings  of  inadequacy  wash  over  us  that  we 
can't  catch  our  breaths,  when  a  Job  is  lost 
and  there  is  no  other  in  sight,  when.  *  *  *  I 
know  that  you,  too,  can  add  to  this  list.  But 
we  must  never  forget  the  importance  of 


helping  others  tuck  away  in  their  hearts  ex- 
periences filled  with  truth,  beauty.  Justice 
and  responsibility. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Morn- 
ing business  is  now  concluded. 


DISAPPROVING  THE  EXPORT  OF 
TECHNOLOGY  TO  CODEVELOP 
OR  COPRODUCE  THE  FSX  AIR- 
CRAFT WITH  JAPAN 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  clerk  wiU  now 
report  the  joint  resolution. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  113)  prohibit- 
ing the  export  of  technology,  defense  arti- 
cles, and  defense  services  to  codevelop  or  co- 
produce  the  FSX  aircraft  with  Japan. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  joint  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Peix], 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
today,  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations considered  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 113,  a  resolution  to  disapprove 
the  administration's  proposal  for  the 
joint  development  of  a  new  fighter  air- 
craft, the  FSX.  with  Japan. 

A  motion  to  report  the  resolution  fa- 
vorably failed  narrowly  by  a  one-vote 
margin.  Voting  in  favor  of  the  resolu- 
tion of  disapproval  were  Senators 
BiDEN,  Sarbanes,  Dodd,  KssutY,  Simon, 
Sanford,  Heuis,  and  McConnell. 
Voting  against  the  resolution  of  disap- 
proval were  Senators  Cramston,  Moy- 

NIHAM,        ROBB,        LUGAR,        KASSEBAUM, 

BoscHwiTZ.  MiTRKOwsKi,  Mack,  and 
Pell. 

The  committee  then  considered  a 
motion  to  report  the  resolution  with  a 
negative  recommendation.  That 
motion  was  approved  by  voice  vote, 
with  a  quorum  present  and  voting. 

The  proposal  was  formally  transmit- 
ted on  May  1.  On  May  10.  the  commit- 
tee received  testimony  from  Senators 
Dixon.  Bingaman,  and  D'Amato.  The 
committee  then  heard  from  Secretary 
of  Defense  Richard  P.  Cheney,  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  Robert  A.  Mos- 
bacher,  and  Deputy  of  State  Lawrence 
S.  Engleburger.  Earlier  today,  the 
committee  considered  a  matter  related 
to  the  sale  in  closed  session  with  intel- 
ligence community  witnesses. 

Mr.  President,  I  must  tell  you  first 
that  I  found  the  proposal  very  trou- 
bling. The  testimony  allayed  some  of 
my  major  concerns,  as  well  as  those  of 
some  other  members.  Clearly,  howev- 
er, the  committee  was  quite  divided  in 
reaching  conclusions  on  certain  as- 
pects of  the  deal  and  in  reaching  the 
determination  that  this  proposal  is  in 
the  national  interests  of  the  United 
States.    In    the    end,    speaking    for 
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myself,  I  concluded,  with  some  misgiv- 
ings, that  our  new  President  deserved 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 

Clearly,  the  previous  administration 
did  not  do  at  all  well  either  in  consul- 
tations with  Congress  or  in  coordinat- 
ing internally  among  its  own  depart- 
ments. As  a  result,  a  deal  was  formu- 
lated which  raised  a  nimiber  of  con- 
cerns whether  our  national  security, 
foreign  policy,  and  economic  interests 
had  been  properly  served.  President 
Bush  was  quite  correct  to  take  the 
advice  of  a  number  of  Members  of 
Congress,  as  well  as  senior  administra- 
tion officials,  and  direct  a  reevalua- 
tion.  That  led  to  further  discussions 
with  the  Japanese  and  the  side  letters 
of  AprU  28. 

I  wish  that  this  had  not  been  such  a 
contentious  proposal.  It  need  not  have 
been.  We  and  the  Japanese  have  many 
interests  in  common  and  should  be 
interacting  with  greater  harmony.  The 
contentiousness  and  suspicion  which 
has  been  brought  about  in  our  eco- 
nomic and  commercial  relations  has 
clearly  infected  our  political  and  secu- 
rity relationship.  Even  if  this  proposal 
is  allowed  by  the  Congress,  the  Japa- 
nese Government  and  industry  would 
be  well  advised  to  take  our  debate  as  a 
warning  that  the  economic  and  com- 
mercial relationship  must  change  sub- 
stantially for  the  better.  It  is  intoler- 
able for  us  to  be,  in  effect,  the  guaran- 
tors of  Japanese  security  interests  and 
have  Japan  still  reluctant  to  give  a  fair 
deal  on  the  economic  front. 

If  this  is  understood  here  in  Wash- 
ington and,  more  important  in  Tokyo, 
I  would  hope  that  this  proposal,  if  al- 
lowed, will  serve  as  a  bellwether  of  a 
new  relationship  in  which  the  Japa- 
nese will  comport  themselves  so  as  to 
quickly  allay  the  fears  and  concerns 
now  evident.  If  so,  the  debate  wiU  be 
markedly  different  several  years  from 
now  when  the  Congress  is  asked  to  ap- 
prove a  coproduction  arrangement  for 
the  PSX.  I  would  hope  by  then  the 
concerns  and  mistnist  so  evident  now 
wiU  have  been  replaced  by  economic, 
commercial,  diplomatic,  and  security 
relationships  marked  across  the  board 
by  mutual  trust  and  fairness. 

Mr.  President,  I  see  that  the  sponsor 
of  the  joint  resolution  is  with  us.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  I  voted  against 
his  resolution,  I  think  it  would  be 
more  appropriate  for  him  to  handle 
the  managing  of  it  on  this  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  DixoNl. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
say  to  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  and  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  that  it  is  another  in- 
dication of  his  kindness  and  his  many 
accommodations  to  his  colleagues  over 
the  years  that,  notwithstanding  the 
very  close  result  against  this  Senator 
in  his  committee,  he  would  accommo- 


date this  Senator  by  permitting  me  to 
manage  the  question  of  the  resolution 
of  disapproval  of  the  PSX  deal  here 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Senator  Pell  is  a  great  Senator.  He 
is  a  Senator  who  has  served  for  many 
years  and  served  not  only  his  State 
but  this  Nation  with  great  distinction. 
I  regret  very  much  that  he  has  been 
unable  to  support  this  Senator  on  this 
particular  occasion  but  I  would  ob- 
serve that  in  the  many  years  I  have 
spent  in  politics,  I  have  found  that 
good  men  of  integrity  often  differ  on 
matters  of  importance.  I  honor  him.  I 
honor  his  judgment.  And  I  thank  him 
for  his  continued  kindnesses  and  deem 
it  a  great  honor  to  have  served  in  this 
institution  for  a  period  of  time  with 
such  a  great  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  having  said  all  that,  I 
must  observe,  first,  that  I  am  disap- 
pointed with  the  result  in  the  commit- 
tee. But  the  Senate  ought  to  know 
that  we  come  here  to  discuss  a  resolu- 
tion of  disapproval  of  the  FSX  deal 
that  was  not  agreed  to  by  the  commit- 
tee by  a  very  narrow  vote  8  to  9, 
against  this  Senator,  with  two  mem- 
bers not  present  who  did  not  leave 
proxies. 

It  remains  open  to  my  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  ultimately  to  make  their 
judgment  about  this  question.  Clearly, 
Mr.  President,  this  is  not  an  issue  that 
comes  to  us  with  some  kind  of  a  spe- 
cial mandate  from  the  committee.  Oh, 
no. 

I  have  taken  this  floor  many  times 
in  my  short  9  years  of  service  to  sup- 
port the  committee  process.  I  have 
done  that  when  my  great  friend,  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Georgia,  the  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  has  honored  me 
by  permitting  me  to  serve  as  his  assist- 
ant when  he  manages  the  Department 
of  Defense  authorization  biU.  That,  as 
the  President  knows,  is  a  bill  that 
takes,  sometimes,  many  days,  some- 
times weeks  here.  And  I  have  always 
argued:  support  the  committee  proc- 
ess. 

Many  times  with  complicated  issues, 
after  the  committee  has  spent  hun- 
dreds and  himdreds  of  hours  and 
many  weeks  and  months  in  the  proc- 
ess on  the  Department  of  Defense  au- 
thorization bill  or  on  this  recent,  mas- 
sive thrift  legislation  you  have  a  right 
to  suggest  to  your  colleagues  and 
friend  on  the  floor  that  the  committee 
fimction  is  paramount.  Not  so  here. 

My  friend,  the  chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  has  been 
his  usual  fair,  impartial,  imderstand- 
ing  self  in  the  committee.  At  the  same 
time  may  I  again  observe  that  the  vote 
was  exceedingly  close.  The  vote  is  now 
closed,  but  two  members  did  not  vote. 
And  those  two  members  had  the 
power  to  change  the  result. 

So  I  think  we  come  to  this  floor  un- 
burdened by  the  committee  process. 
We  come  here  to  look  at  the  issue  of 
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whether  this  administration  is  right  in 
going  forward  with  the  negotiation 
process  that  has  not  yet  received  the 
approval  of  the  Congress. 

Let  me  make  this  one  particular 
point,  Mr.  President,  because  the  occu- 
pant of  the  Chair  is  a  lawyer  of  great 
reputation  and  skill  who  served  as  at- 
torney general  of  his  State.  In  the 
Armed  Services  Subcommittee  the 
other  day.  Chaired  by  my  distin- 
guished friend  and  capable  colleague. 
Senator  Jeft  Bingaman,  the  Depart- 
ments of  State,  Defense,  and  Com- 
merce were  represented.  First  of  all. 
Commerce  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
FSX  deal;  nothing  at  all  until  January 
this  year.  It  never  had  a  fingerprint  on 
this. 

Commerce  was  finally  brought  in  at 
the  end  by  the  new  President.  Secre- 
tary Mosbacher,  U.S.  Trade  Repre- 
sentative Carla  Hills,  Mr.  Sununu,  and 
others,  shocked  by  this  agreement  at 
first,  are  now  telling  us  they  negotiat- 
ed it  and  changed  it  sufficiently  so 
that  now  it  is  acceptable. 

When  they  came  before  that  sub- 
committee they  said  the  President  and 
the  Congress  have  endorsed  the  FSX 
deal.  And  my  thoughtful  friend,  Sena- 
tor Carl  Levin  of  Michigan,  who  is  in- 
sightful about  these  things,  said  to  the 
witness:  "Wait  a  minute.  We  haven't 
done  anything  in  the  Congress  on  this 
yet.  We  are  not  part  yet  of  this  pack- 
age". 

"Oh,"  but  that  man  said,  "you  will 
be." 

That  is  the  question,  Mr.  President; 
whether  we  will  be.  We  had  not  been 
consulted  in  this  process.  We  were  not 
a  party  to  what  has  so  far  transpired. 
This  deal  belongs  to  the  administra- 
tion; not  us.  It  is  not  our  deal.  It  is  not 
our  deal  until  we  lend  this  thing  our 
votes. 

And  I  say:  Do  not  do  that.  There  are 
some  that  say  that  this  deal  has  been 
improved;  some  who  will  vote  against 
this  resolution,  such  as  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  Missouri,  Senator 
Danforth,  whom  I  consider  to  be  a 
great  Senator,  have  come  to  us  and 
said:  Well,  now  we  can  vote  for  it.  You 
know,  the  deal  is  done.  They  fixed  it 
up  a  little  bit  at  the  end. 

But  I  say:  Did  they  really  fix  it  up  a 
little  bit  at  the  end? 

Senator  Danforth,  a  fine  Senator  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  who  now 
says  he  will  vote  for  this,  has,  in 
effect,  said:  I  would  not  have  voted  for 
the  deal  if  commerce  had  not  become 
involved  in  January. 

Well,  has  the  deal  really  changed? 
Here  I  would  like  to  quote  Clyde 
Prestowitz,  Jr.,  who  probably  has  been 
quoted  more  on  this  transaction  than 
any  other  American.  He  is  a  man  of 
prestige,  a  man  of  knowledge  on  this 
subject  matter.  He  is  a  senior  associate 
at  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  Inter- 
national   Peace    in    Washington    and 
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author  of  "Trading  Places,  How  We 
Allowed  Japan  To  Take  the  Lead." 

This  is  an  article  in  the  Tribune. 
May  5,  Just  a  few  days  ago.  He  says: 
"The  new  financial  deal  hardly  differs 
from  the  original." 

Let  us  start  with  this  understanding. 
Even  those  who  will  hold  their  nose 
and  vote  for  this  deal  admit  it  was  a 
bum,  bad  deal  before  January. 

Some  are  coming  to  us  now  and 
saying:  They  cleaned  it  up  a  little 
since  January.  Malarkey.  They  fiddled 
around  the  edges  a  little  bit,  moved  a 
sentence  here,  a  little  comma  here, 
put  an  exclamation  point  where  there 
used  to  be  a  period.  This  is  the  same 
old  deal.  Mr.  President,  a  bad,  bad  deal 
for  America. 

One  of  my  friends  who  is  going  to  be 
here  in  a  minute,  one  of  the  leaders  in 
this  debate,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Kentucky,  is  going  to  read  you  an  edi- 
torial from  a  Lexington  newspaper 
that  has  a  headline  that  says  the  "S" 
in  FSX  is  for  sucker. 

Here  is  this  deal.  So  the  American 
taxpayers  can  know  the  deal,  I  want  to 
tell  them  that  we  spent  $7  billion  of 
the  American  taxpayers'  money.  As 
my  old  friend.  Senator  Everett  McKin- 
ley  Dirksen,  one  of  the  great  leaders  in 
this  institution  who  even  has  buildings 
named  after  him.  said,  "Even  if  you 
say  that  fast,  it  is  a  lot  of  money." 
Seven  billion  dollars  of  the  American 
taxpayers'  money  we  spent  to  build 
the  finest  fighting  aircraft  in  the 
world.  Not  the  second  best,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. The  winner.  The  best  in  the 
world. 

In  50  hostUe  situations  around  the 
world  Idr.  President,  50  times  our  best 
fighting  aircraft  the  F-16,  has  gone  up 
against  the  best  in  the  world,  and  do 
you  know  what  the  score  is?  Fifty 
kills,  no  losses  for  the  best  fighting 
aircraft  in  the  world.  That  is  what  we 
have  here.  We  spent  $7  billion  for  the 
F-16.  Now  we  are  going  to  let  Japan 
have  it  for  about  $400  million.  For  a 
little  more  than  $400  million,  we  are 
going  to  let  them  have  it. 

My  arithmetic  is  not  real  good,  but 
already  I  do  not  like  this  deal  on  the 
math  of  it.  I  see  taxpayers  in  the  bal- 
cony. I  will  bet  none  of  them  like  the 
deal  much  either. 

Supporters  of  this  agreement  say, 
"Do  not  worry;  we  are  going  to  get 
something  in  return  from  the  Japa- 
nese for  this."  I  said.  "What?  Tell  me 
about  it?  What  are  we  going  to  get?" 
"Oh."  they  said,  "we're  going  to  get 
two  good  things."  You  will  love  this. 
We  are  going  to  get  composite  wing 
technology.  That  is  one.  Then  we  are 
going  to  get  advanced  radar  technolo- 
gy. That  is  two.  We  are  going  to  get 
those  two  things. 

We  asked  the  General  Accounting 
Office  to  look  into  this.  Let  me  tell 
you  something.  The  people  from  De- 
fense, including  General  Yates,  said 
these  folks  are  fair.  That  is  his  testi- 


mony, "They  are  fair.  We  agree  with 
everything  they  said.  We  endorse  it." 

Well,  what  did  they  say?  I  went  to  a 
1-hour  briefing  last  Friday.  I  will  tell 
you,  there  were  other  Senators  there. 
There  was  Senator  Conrad  Bxtrns 
from  Montana  from  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle;  Senator  QuEirriN  Buroick, 
the  senior  Senator  from  North 
Dakota,  who  has  served  for  many 
years  here  and  is  one  of  our  most 
senior  Members;  Senator  Bryan  of 
Nevada.  This  Senator  was  there.  Here 
is  what  they  said. 

The  GAG  told  me  there  are  two 
technologies  we  would  receive  from 
the  Japanese.  One  is  composite  wing 
technology.  That  is  good,  and  it  is  fur- 
ther explained  to  all  of  us  gathered  at 
the  briefing  it  won't  require  the  use  of 
bolts  anymore,  and  the  material  from 
which  it  is  made  is  lighter  than  what 
we  have  now  and  it  will  fly  further 
and  cheaper. 

I  said,  "Well,  now,  are  the  Japanese 
better  than  us  at  that?"  The  fellow 
thought  for  a  minute.  "No,  not  as 
good."  I  said,  "Wait  a  minute.  Wait  a 
minute,  now.  We  are  getting  this  tech- 
nology from  them,  as  part  of  the  deal, 
but  they  are  not  as  advanced  in  this 
field  as  us?"  He  said,  "No,  they're 
not."  I  said,  "Well,  I  don't  understand 
that."  He  said,  "They  are  still  worthing 
on  it  and  they  are  real  good  at  work- 
ing on  stuff."  I  said,  "We  are  pretty 
good  at  worlLing  on  stuff,  too.  Now  you 
are  telling  me  that  their  composite 
wing  technology  is  not  as  good  as  ours. 
You,  the  General  Accounting  Office, 
tell  me  this.  When  I  go  on  the  floor  of 
the  U.S.  Senate  where  my  colleagues 
can  see  me,  I  am  going  to  make  this 
statement  to  America  that  they 
cannot  make  composite  wing  technolo- 
gy as  good  as  ours."  They  said,  "That 
is  what  we  are  telling  you."  I  said,  "All 
right,  that  is  what  I  am  going  to  tell 
America  they  are  getting.  We  are  sell- 
ing them  something  which  we  spent  $7 
billion  of  the  taxpayers'  money  for 
and  we  are  getting  back  $400  million 
and  with  that  get  some  composite 
wing  technology,  only  it  ain't  as  good 
as  ours."  He  said,  "That's  the  deal."  I 
said,  "Good." 

When  my  folks  back  home  hear 
about  it,  they  will  understand  what 
kind  of  deal  we  are  getting.  I  said, 
"Now,  then,  I  guess  it  is  the  radar."  I 
said.  "It  must  be  the  radar.  It  has  to 
be  the  radar  where  we  get  the  good 
part  of  the  deal."  They  said,  "Well, 
no."  I  said,  "How  come?"  They  said, 
"Well,  their  radar  is  only  as  good  as 
our  1983  radar."  I  said.  "Wait  a 
minute,  this  is  1989.  We're  getting 
their  1983  radar  which  ain't  as  good  as 
our  1989  radar?  They  are  6  years 
behind  us?"  They  said  yes.  I  said.  "I'm 
going  to  tell  them  that  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  too." 

So  that  is  the  original  deal.  Is  that 
not  a  honey  of  a  deal?  I  say  the  Lex- 
ington newspaper  is  right,  the  S  in 


FSX  is  sucker.  That  is  what  it  is  for, 
sucker.  Old  Uncle  Sugardaddy  got 
took. 

Some  say,  "Well,  that's  true,  but 
look,  if  we  don't  do  this  with  them, 
they  may  go  somewhere  else."  The 
first  thing  I  say  in  response  is  we 
should  have  sold  them  the  F-16  off 
the  shelf.  130  to  170  of  them.  They 
can  buy  those  for  $30  million  apiece 
less— I  hope  people  back  home  are  lis- 
tening—for $30  million  apiece  less 
than  this  deal.  That  is  what  they  can 
buy  them  for.  If  they  want  good  de- 
fense from  the  best  fighting  aircraft  in 
the  world  that  took  on  the  whole 
world  and  is  50  to  0  in  hostile  situa- 
tions, they  can  have  it  for  $30  million 
apiece  less.  That  is  No.  1. 

Some  say,  "Well,  they  don't  want  to 
do  it  that  way.  If  we  do  not  do  this 
deal  with  them,  they're  going  to  go 
into  their  own  aircraft  business."  I 
say,  "Fine,  let  them."  They  built  the 
F-1.  If  they  want  to,  they  can  take  all 
the  time  they  want  to  take  to  go  into 
the  airplane  business.  Let  me  tell  you 
something,  this  is  a  free  coimtry  and 
most  of  the  places  in  the  world,  thank 
God,  are  free.  If  they  want  to  build  an 
airplane,  let  them  build  an  airplane.  I 
am  for  competition,  but  I  am  not  for 
giving  them  everything  that  we  have 
to  help  them  get  competitive.  It  makes 
about  as  much  sense  as  saying  in  a 
football  game,  "Looks  like  they'll  beat 
us  anyhow,  why  don't  we  just  give 
them  our  plays  right  now  to  see  if  it 
will  help  any?"  I  do  not  understand 
how  that  type  of  thinking  is  allowed 
to  be  the  framework  of  our  negotia- 
tions. 

Some  say,  "Well,  Senator,  notwith- 
standing all  you  have  said,  they  are 
our  great  ally,  and  we  owe  them."  I 
heard  one  Senator  say  that. 

Yes,  they  are  our  ally  and  they  are 
our  friends.  But  I  want  to  say  this  to 
an  ally  and  a  friend:  "Hey,  pal,  we  had 
a  $54  billion  deficit  with  you  in  trade 
last  year.  Buying  these  airplanes 
would  help  a  whole  lot.  Hey,  pal,  when 
you  talk  about  buying  an  airplane  or 
an  engine  or  a  platform  from  the  Brit- 
ish or  the  French,  remember  this:  'Are 
they  the  ones  keeping  the  Persian 
Gulf  open  for  you  so  you  can  bum 
that  oil  and  are  they  the  ones  protect- 
ing your  island  for  you  and  are  they 
the  ones  who  are  essentially  your  best 
friend  in  Asia?' " 

Friendship,  Mr.  President,  requires 
sharing,  and  I  want  to  know  when  we 
get  our  share. 

The  other  day  my  office  brought  me 
something  about  an  inch  thick.  This  is 
not  it,  Mr.  President.  I  do  not  want  to 
misrepresent  this  as  demonstrative 
evidence,  but  they  brought  me  some- 
thing about  an  inch  thick.  I  said, 
"What's  that?"  They  said,  "That's  the 
super  301  violations  by  the  Japanese." 
Inside  the  document  was  a  listing  of 
all  the  places  and  all  the  products  and 
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all  the  goods  being  dumped  into  our 
country  at  disadvantageous  price 
levels  hurting  American  workers  and 
American  business. 

Is  that  the  action  of  a  friend? 

Now,  let  us  say  another  thing  about 
allies.  I  want  my  friends  in  the  Senate 
to  understand  this  as  well.  In  this 
memorandum  of  imderstanding  with 
Mitsubishi,  from  which  the  Japanese 
Government  and  Mitsubishi  will  do 
the  work  on  the  PSX  with  General 
Dynamics,  Mitsubishi  is.  of  course,  al- 
lowed to  do  a  lot  of  subcontracting  and 
other  things  with  other  Japsuiese  com- 
panies. I  think  it  is  very  clear,  that 
they  can  do  things  with  Toshiba.  That 
is  not  barred  by  the  memorandum  of 
understanding. 

Toshiba,  which  sold  the  secret  sub- 
marine technology  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  an  act  which  will  cost  the 
American  taxpayers  about  $30  billion 
and  which  puts  every  man  and  woman 
in  Americsm  uniform  at  risk  on  all  the 
seas  of  the  world. 

Let  me  say  this  further.  On  the  basis 
of  everything  I  know  and  under- 
stand—and let  me  cite  the  Detroit 
News  story  which  suggested  that  Mit- 
subishi was  involved  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  canisters  for  poison  nerve  gas 
in  Libya  which  could  be  used  against 
our  allies  and  our  friends  in  the  Mid- 
east, there  are  significant  security 
Issues  involved  in  this  deal. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  in  time  I 
would  like  to  introduce  into  the 
Record  an  article  from  the  Detroit 
News  by  John  E.  Peterson  of  the 
Washington  News  Bureau  of  that 
newspaper  that  outlines  the  story  of 
the  involvement  of  Mitsubishi  with 
other  Japanese  companies  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Libyan  gas  plant.  May  I 
have    consent    to    put    that    in    the 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Japamxse  Firm  Tied  to  Libya  Gas  Plamt 
(By  John  E.  Peterson) 

Washdigton.— Japan's  leading  aerospace 
firm  has  InstaUed  equipment  that  enables 
Libya  to  make  poison  gas  bombs  at  a  chemi- 
cal complex  in  the  desert  south  of  Tripoli, 
Defense  Department  and  congressional 
sources  have  told  The  Detroit  News. 

Sources  said  the  CLA,  in  a  closed-door 
briefing  last  Wednesday  for  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  revealed  that 
Mitsubishi  Heavy  Industries  has  a  team  of 
about  50  technicians  and  engineers  at  the 
complex.  The  sources  spoke  on  condition 
they  not  be  identified. 

The  Japanese  technical  experts  installed 
metal-machining  equipment  used  to  make 
bomb  canisters  that  contain  the  poison 
gases,  the  sources  said,  and  the  CIA  con- 
tends the  equipment  has  enabled  Libya  to 
stockpile  hundreds  of  poison  gas  bombs. 

Calls  for  comment  to  Mitsubishi  Heavy 
Indtistries  representatives  in  the  United 
SUtes  were  referred  to  Tokyo  officials,  who 
could  not  be  reached  Tuesday.  The  CIA  also 
told  the  committee  that  Intek,  a  West 
Oerman  company,  sold  air-to-air  refueling 


equipment  to  Libya  and  trained  more  than 
three-dozen  Libyan  fight  crews  to  use  it. 
The  equipment  and  training  could  for  the 
first  time  allow  Libyan  bombers  to  fly 
round-trip  to  Israel. 

The  CIA  and  other  Western  intelligence 
agencies  fear  the  Libyan  gas  bombs  and  re- 
fueling capacity  endanger  Israel  to  such  a 
degree  that  the  balance  of  power  in  the 
Middle  East  could  be  altered. 

Senators  on  the  Foreign  Relations  sub- 
committee declined  to  comment,  saying  the 
briefings  were  Intended  to  be  secret.  Howev- 
er, several  Indicated  privately  that  there 
could  be  political  re(>ercus8lons. 

Mitsubishi  Heavy  Industries'  Involvement 
in  Libyan  gas  bomb  production  may  spur 
moves  to  block  a  plan  for  General  Dynamics 
to  provide  the  company  with  designs  to 
build  an  advanced  "FSX"  fighter  plane 
modeled  on  U.S.  F-16  fighters. 

The  joint  venture  was  negotiated  by  the 
Pentagon  last  year  and  is  under  review  by 
the  Bush  administration. 

The  Detroit  News  reported  in  September 
that  another  Japanese  company,  Japan 
Steel  Works,  erected  the  building  that 
houses  the  production  line  for  poison  gas 
canisters.  Japan  Steel  Works  initially  denied 
the  story,  then  admitted  it  built  the  plant, 
but  said  it  was  intended  to  remove  salt  from 
salt  water. 

The  CIA  is  skeptical  of  that  claim;  the 
plant  is  near  Rabta,  about  65  miles  south- 
west of  Tripoli  and  about  70  miles  from  the 
Gulf  of  Sldra,  the  nearest  body  of  salt 
water. 

The  CIA  reports  indicate  that  Mitsubishi 
Heavy  Industries  Is  working  inside  the  plant 
built  by  Japan  Steel  Works. 

Mitsubishi  Heavy  Industries  is  one  of  sev- 
eral large  Japanese  companies  that  use  the 
Mitsubishi  name.  While  they  cooperate, 
share  heritage  and  exchange  technology, 
they  legally  are  independent  of  one  an- 
other. 

The  bomb  plant  reports  have  implicated 
two  other  Japanese  firms.  Sources  said  the 
CIA  disclosed  that  Mitsubishi  Heavy  Indus- 
tries' Involvement  In  the  project  was  ar- 
ranged by  Mitsubishi  Shoji,  the  world's  larg- 
est trading  company,  and  C.  Itoh. 

C.  Itoh  is  the  trading  company  that  ar- 
ranged the  sale  of  silent  submarine  technol- 
ogy from  Toshiba  Machine  Co.  to  the  Sovi- 
ets. And  Toshiba  Electric  Company,  another 
subsidiary  of  Toshiba  Corp.,  recently  admit- 
ted supplying  electrical  equipment  to  the 
Libyan  plant  as  a  subcontractor  for  Japan 
Steel  Works. 

Is  the  plant  built  by  Japan  Steel  Works, 
Mitsubishi  technicians  are  overseeing  pro- 
duction lines  for  the  poison  gas  canisters, 
sources  said. 

The  plant  Is  next  to  a  large  chemical  pro- 
duction facility  that  was  completed  in  the 
mid-1980s.  Libya  claims  the  chemical  plant 
makes  pharmaceuticals  and  pesticides;  U.S. 
officials  have  charged  that  poison  gas  Is  pro- 
duced there. 

The  first  plant  in  the  complex,  to  make 
poisons,  was  built  largely  by  West  German 
firms.  When  German  involvement  was  re- 
vealed last  fall,  a  resulting  scandal  shook 
the  foundation  of  Helmut  Kohl's  ruling 
party. 

Libyan  officials,  fearing  that  the  U.S.  or 
Israelis  might  bomb  the  complex,  have  sur- 
rounded it  with  families  in  tents. 

In  a  public  session  before  the  private 
briefing  last  week,  CIA  Director  William 
Webster  said  the  Libyans  are  producing 
mustard  and  nerve  gases.  Nerve  gas  causes 
death  In  minutes  by  attacking  the  brain  and 


central  nervous  system.  Mustard  gas,  used 
in  World  War  I  trench  warfare,  blisters  the 
skin  and  lungs,  causing  serious  Injury  or 
death. 

In  the  private  briefing,  sources  said,  the 
CIA  said  Mitsubishi  Heavy  Industries  has 
set  up  two  production  lines  for  p>oison  gas 
canisters  and  that  Libya  Is  preparing  to  In- 
stall a  third  line  to  produce  guided  missiles. 
The  CIA  indicated  the  missile  production 
contract  might  go  to  a  Southeast  Asian 
firm,  sources  said. 

In  the  public  session,  Webster  discussed 
Libya's  new  refueling  capability.  Asked  to 
comment  on  a  map  of  the  Middle  East  that 
showed  the  expanded  list  of  targets  Libyan 
bombers  could  strike  with  the  new  refueling 
capability,  Webster  said: 

"I  think  you  have  illustrated  one  of  the 
really  strategic  changes  that  this  kind  of 
weaponry  can  have.  It  moves  it  off  the  bat- 
tlefield and  puts  it  into  the  cities  and  strate- 
gic areas  of  the  whole  region." 

Webster  also  was  asked  to  comment  on  re- 
ports that  members  of  the  West  German  air 
force  were  involved  In  the  refueling  project, 
during  or  after  their  period  of  service.  "I 
would  prefer  to  discuss  it  this  afternoon  (in 
closed  session),"  he  replied,  "but  you're 
right  on  target." 

The  CIA  director  also  deferred  until  the 
closed  session  a  question  by  Sen.  Jesse 
Helms,  R-N.C,  the  committee's  ranking 
GOP  member,  about  Mitsubishi  Heavy  In- 
dustries Involvement. 

Helms'  aide  William  Triplett  said  the  sen- 
ator likely  will  Introduce  legislation  seeking 
sanctions  against  Japanese  firms  involved  in 
the  gas  canister  plant. 

"This  upsets  the  balance  of  power  and 
jeopardizes  Israel's  security,"  he  said. 

Sen.  Claiborne  Pell.  D.— R.I.,  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  declined 
to  discuss  the  closed-door  briefing.  But  aide 
Frank  Sieverts  said,  "He's  very  concerned 
about  the  whole  subject  of  technology. .  .  . 
He's  already  introduced  a  bill  that  would 
levy  a  variety  of  tough  sanctions  against 
countries  and  companies  that  transfer 
chemical  or  biological  materials  and  tech- 
nology" to  unfriendly  nations. 

Another  committee  member.  Sen.  Paul 
Simon.  D.— 111.,  said  he  was  unaware  of  Mit- 
subishi's involvement  with  the  nerve  gas 
plant,  but  added,  "If  they  are  involved,  I 
think  we  should  protest  to  the  Japanese 
government  in  the  strongest  possible 
terms." 

Simon  said,  "I  had  heard  that  the  Japa- 
nese were  involved  In  constructing  an  exten- 
sion to  the  (nerve  gas)  plant,  but  that's  dif- 
ferent. I  was  even  a  bit  taken  aback  by 
that."  Simon  said  he  attended  the  public 
portion  of  last  Wednesday's  meeting  of  the 
committee,  but  that  he  was  not  present  for 
the  private  session. 

He  also  said  that  if  Iditsubishi  Heavy  In- 
dustries is  involved  In  the  Libyan  plant.  "I 
would  think  we  would  have  to  review  any  in- 
volvement with  that  company"  in  the  FSX 
airplane  agreement. 

The  Bush  administration  began  a  review 
of  the  agreement  In  mid-February  to  see  if 
the  transfer  of  aerospace  technology  would 
hurt  U.S.  competitiveness.  Bush  reportedly 
was  not  to  approve  the  agreement  by 
Friday. 

One  Senate  expert  said  the  technology 
transfer  Involved  in  the  fighter  project 
"would  move  Japan's  aerospace  industry  up 
an  express  elevator  from  the  ground  floor  to 
the  penthouse  overnight." 

"You're  talking  about  giving  them  secrets 
that  only  the  U.S.  has  at  this  time,"  he  said. 
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Ifitsubishi  Heavy  Industries'  participation 
in  the  production  of  nerve  gas  delivery  sys- 
tems for  Libya  raises  the  question  of  wheth- 
er shared  technology  could  compromise  U.S. 
security  if  Japanese  firms  are  wlUlng  to  sell 
it  to  nations  unfriendly  to  the  United 
SUtes. 

Mr.  DIXON.  In  short:  There  is  a 
nerve  gas  plant  in  Libya.  Next  to  the 
nerve  gas  plant  as  a  supporting  manu- 
facturing system  is  sort  of  a  metal  fab- 
rication plant.  Do  not  hold  me  to  the 
precise  description  because,  again,  I 
tell  you  that  these  are  not  my  areas  of 
expertise,  but  the  metal  plant,  which 
is  next  door  to  the  poison  gas  plant 
where  the  canisters,  shells,  and  bombs 
are  made  for  this  insidious,  deathly 
nerve  gas  was  in  large  part  developed 
by  Japanese  concerns,  with  some  in- 
volvement by  Mitsubishi. 

I  would  also  lil^e  to  put  in  the 
Record,  Mr.  President,  the  statement 
by  Clyde  Prestowitz.  Jr.,  "The  New 
PSX  Deal  Hardly  Differs  Prom  the 
Original." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune,  May  5,  19891 

Thk  New  PSX  Deal  Hardly  DirrxRS  From 

THE  Original 

(By  Clyde  V.  Prestowitz,  Jr.) 

The  PSX  mountain  has  labored  and 
brought  forth  a  mouse.  For  several  months 
the  Bush  administration  appeared  to  be 
raising  the  priority  of  defense  of  U.S.  tech- 
nologies leadership  In  the  deal  with  Japan 
to  codevelop  Its  next  generation  fighter  as  a 
derivative  of  the  U.S.  P-16.  Yet  the  adminis- 
tration now  seems  to  have  settled  for  little 
more  than  the  original  deal  of  last  Decem- 
ber. 

Under  the  agreement,  the  United  States 
was  to  turn  over  to  Japan  P-16  technology— 
developed  at  the  cost  of  $3  billion  to  $5  bil- 
lion—In  return  for  40  percent  of  the  devel- 
opment work  on  four  PSX  prototypes  ($460 
million),  a  vague  expression  of  "best  effort" 
to  achieve  a  similar  U.S.  workshare  on  the 
eventual  130-plane  production  run,  and  an 
equally  vague  promise  of  access  to  unde- 
fined Japanese  technology.  Flowback  to  the 
U.S.  of  Japanese  technology  "essentially" 
derived  from  U.S.  technology  was  to  be  free 
of  charge,  while  indigenously  developed 
Japanese  technology  would  be  available  for 
a  royalty. 

Critics  pointed  out  that  the  wildly  unbal- 
anced nature  of  this  deal  (similar  to  others 
the  U.S.  had  come  to  regret)  probably  would 
accelerate  Japan's  drive  toward  world-class 
airor&ft  manufacturing  status  and  narrow 
the  UjS.  lead  In  its  last  industrial  strong- 
hold. 

In  response,  President  Bush  ordered  a 
review  and  then  asked  Japan  to  agree  to  cer- 
tain improvements  In  the  deal.  Specifically, 
the  President  demanded:  (1)  revision  of  the 
basic  memorandum  of  understanding  to 
obtain  clear  assurances  of  a  40  percent  U.S. 
production  workshare;  (2)  restriction  on  the 
transfer  of  key  software  source  codes  for 
the  plane's  computers;  and  (3)  a  clearer  defi- 
nition of  the  term  "essentially"  derived 
from  UJB.  technology  with  regard  to  the 
flowback  of  technology  to  the  U.S. 

When  made  In  February,  the  President's 
demands  amounted  to  a  denial  of  the  asser- 
tion by  the  Pentagon  and  State  Depart- 


ment, as  well  as  by  former  Secretaries  of 
Defense  Prank  Carluccl  and  Caspar  Wein- 
berger, that  the  deal  as  originally  negotiat- 
ed was  the  best  one  possible.  In  particular, 
the  P»resldent  obviously  questioned  their  in- 
sistence that  the  United  States  "had  every 
reason  to  expect  that  it  would  receive  40 
percent  of  the  eventual  production  work." 

He  had  good  cause.  Bitter  experience  had 
taught  that  the  words  "best  effort"  in  this 
kind  of  deal  really  mean  "it  will  never 
happen."  Experience  with  the  F-15  and 
others  also  indicated  a  U.S.  readiness  to 
transfer  increasing  increments  of  technolo- 
gy for  very  little  or  nothing  In  return. 

Nothing  confirmed  the  wisdom  of  the 
President's  course  and  confounded  the  par- 
tisans of  the  original  deal  more  than  the 
Japanese  response.  Three  months  of  hag- 
gling ensued.  Where  the  Pentagon  had  ear- 
lier insisted  that  the  U.S.  'had  every  reason 
to  expect"  a  40  percent  production  work- 
share,  the  Japanese  proposed  28  percent, 
then  inched  up  to  32-35  percent. 

The  stakes  in  this  game  were  the  engines. 
At  a  40  percent  U.S.  workshare,  if  the  Japa- 
nese were  to  keep  the  avionics  and  other  so- 
phisticated work  in  Japan,  the  U.S.  would 
have  to  get  most  of  the  engines  that  con- 
tained new  and  important  technology  in 
which  the  U.S.  has  a  substantial  lead. 

Similar  haggling  occurred  over  technology 
transfer  Issues.  For  most  of  that  time  the 
administration  held  firm  for  the  President's 
demands  with,  amazingly,  the  State  Depart- 
ment taking  the  lead  as  the  tough  guy. 

Then,  suddenly,  it  all  fell  apart.  Shortly 
after  Prime  Minister  Noboru  Takeshita's 
resignation  statement,  an  agreement  on  the 
PSX  was  announced.  Under  it,  the  U.S.  is  to 
get  "approximately"  40  percent  of  the  pro- 
duction workshare.  Mention  of  restriction 
on  transfer  of  source  codes  was  made,  but  it 
is  agreed  that  the  U.S.  will  transfer  all  codes 
necessary  to  realization  of  the  FSX  project's 
objectives. 

The  terms  of  the  U.S.  access  to  possible 
Japanese  technology  were  somewhat  clari- 
fied, and  the  U.S.  agreed  that  It  would  not 
preclude  the  possibility  of  Japanese  produc- 
tion of  the  engine.  Moreover,  these  changes 
were  contained  in  an  exchange  of  letters 
rather  than  in  the  memorandum  of  under- 
standing Itself  as  the  President  had  request- 
ed. 

One  can  only  wonder  what  all  the  fuss 
was  about.  This  is  essentially  the  same  deal 
as  that  announced  in  January.  What  is  "ap- 
proximately" 40  percent.  Is  at  20  percent  or 
35  percent?  Certainly  It  Is  not  45  percent. 
Any  suggested  restrictions  on  source  code 
transfer  are  meaningless  as  long  as  they  are 
qualified  by  the  need  to  "reach  project  ob- 
jectives." In  time,  "reaching  objectives"  will 
result  in  virtually  total  transfer. 

Why  did  the  U.S.  back  down?  One  can 
only  speculate,  but  It  appears  to  be  a  reas- 
sertion  of  the  traditional  primacy  of  defense 
over  economic  consideration  In  U.S.  diplo- 
macy. With  Takeshita  on  the  skids,  the  U.S. 
became  concerned  that  a  new  prime  minis- 
ter could  not  agree  to  any  deal  on  the  FSX. 
Concerned  that  Japan  would  not  have  an 
adequate  fighter  in  the  2Ist  Century,  the 
U.S.  appears  to  have  pressed  for  a  quick 
deal  with  Takeshita  was  stUl  around  to  do 
It,  proving  once  again  that,  between  the  U.S. 
and  Japan,  nothing  ever  changes. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
interrupt  myself  for  one  moment  in 
order  that  I  may  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Randy  Ferryman  of  my  staff 
be  allowed  on  the  floor  during  the 
debate  on  this  resolution. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  you 
heard  me  tell  the  story  about  what  we 
are  getting  from  the  Japanese  in 
return  with  respect  to  the  composite 
wing  technology  and  with  respect  to 
the  radar  technology.  That  has  been 
substantiated  in  a  full  hour  discussion 
with  the  General  Accounting  Office  in 
a  separate  meeting  on  Friday  a  week 
ago  and  it  has  been  substantiated 
again  in  a  subcommittee  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  meeting  the  other 
day,  but  just  to  make  the  record  emi- 
nently clear  I  hold  in  my  hand,  Mr. 
President,  a  letter  from  the  U.S.  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office,  Washington, 
DC,  National  Security  and  Interna- 
tional Affairs  Division  dated  May  8, 
1989,  addressed  to  this  Senator.  I  want 
to  read  a  sentence.  In  time  I  may  read 
the  whole  letter,  but  I  want  to  put  the 
whole  letter  in  the  Record  now  but 
read  this  sentence.  "Our  preliminary 
observations  are  that,  overall,  the 
United  States  has  superior"— superi- 
or—"composites  technology  and  ap- 
pears to  be  ahead  in  the  radar  develop- 
ment." 

On  composite  technology  and  radar 
development,  the  United  States  of 
America  is  superior  to  the  country 
with  which  we  want  to  do  business. 
Japan  would  be  giving  us  technology 
in  which  the  GAO  says  we  are  superi- 
or. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
letter  from  the  General  Accounting 
Office  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

May  8,  1989. 
Hon.  Alam  J.  Dixon. 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Dixon:  On  January  30, 
1989,  you  requested  that  we  review  various 
aspects  of  the  proposed  PS-X  support  fight- 
er codevelopment  program  between  the  U.S. 
government  and  the  government  of  Japan. 
As  arranged  with  your  office,  we  are  fur- 
nishing the  information  we  have  obtained  to 
date  on  two  Japanese  technologies  that  will 
be  available  to  the  United  States  under  the 
program.  These  technologies,  which  relate 
to  composites  and  the  active  phased  array 
radar,  are  discussed  in  detail  In  enclosures  I 
and  II. 

In  October  1987,  the  government  of  Japan 
decided  to  develop  the  FS-X  support  fighter 
using  the  General  Dynamics  F-16  C/D  as 
the  baseline  aircraft.  In  November  1988,  the 
Department  of  E>efense  (DOD)  and  the 
Japan  Defense  Agency  signed  the  Memoran- 
dum of  Understanding  for  the  cooperative 
development  of  the  aircraft.  In  January 
1989,  Mitsubishi  Heavy  Industries,  the  Japa- 
nese prime  contractor,  and  Oeneral  Dynam- 
ics, the  U.S.  manufacturer  of  the  F-16 
signed  a  Licensing  and  Technical  Assistance 
Agreement. 

According  to  DOD,  the  FS-X  program  was 
not  pursued  with  the  primary  objective  of 
obtaining  access  to  Japanese  technology  or 
balancing    the    exchange    of    technology. 
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Other  strategic  and  national  priorities  domi- 
nated. However,  once  Japan  agreed  in  prin- 
ciple to  codevelop  the  PS-X  and  a  negotiat- 
ing position  was  develOFwd,  the  United 
States  stressed  the  importance  of  obtaining 
access  to  the  new  aircraft's  technologies. 
DOD  officials  have  emphasized  the  poten- 
tial value  of  these  technologies  In  a  general 
sense  and  are  impressed  with  Japan's  over- 
all manufacturing  capabilities,  particularly 
its  cost-effective  electronics  production. 

Our  preliminary  observations  are  that, 
overall,  the  United  States  has  superior  com- 
posites technology  and  appears  to  be  ahead 
in  the  radar  development.  Our  view  has  to 
be  qualified  because  there  are  many  un- 
knowns about  these  Japanese  technologies 
and  the  United  States  still  has  limited  infor- 
mation from  which  to  malie  meaningful 
comparisons. 

In  doing  our  work,  we  obtained  informa- 
tion from  various  U.S.  government  and  In- 
dustry sources.  We  reviewed  program  files 
and  had  extensive  discussions  with  DOD 
program  and  technical  officials.  We  met 
with  structural,  design,  and  avionics  engi- 
neers at  the  Air  Force's  Wright  Research 
Development  Center,  Dayton,  Ohio.  We  also 
met  with  industry  representatives  from 
Hughes,  Westinghouse,  Texas  Instruments, 
McDonnell  Aircraft,  and  General  Dynamics 
to  assess  U.S.  capabilities  and  obtain  infor- 
mation, to  the  extent  available,  about  Japa- 
nese capabilities.  Because  our  review  was 
underway  at  the  time  of  the  renewed  negoti- 
ations between  the  two  governments  to  clar- 
ify certain  aspects  of  the  program,  we  did 
not  visit  Japan. 

We  are  continuing  our  efforts  to  fully  re- 
spond to  your  request  and  hope  this  infor- 
mation will  assist  you  in  your  deliberations. 
Sincerely, 

Frank  C.  Conahan, 
Assistant  Comptroller  General. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  called 
John  Peterson,  the  reporter  for  the 
Detroit  News,  who  wrote  the  article 
that  you  have  admitted  into  the 
Record.  I  asked  if  there  had  been  any 
administration  denial  of  the  story. 

The  State  Department  accepted  Mitsubi- 
shi's denial  but  Peterson's  CIA  sources  told 
Peterson  that  his  article  is  absolutely  accu- 
rate. 

I  have  checked  before  I  made  these 
statements  on  the  floor,  not  to  reveal 
anything  that  is  classified  but  to  make 
sure  that  what  I  say  is  accurate  and 
unclassified. 

Mr.  President,  shortly,  others  wiU  be 
here  to  engage  in  this  discussion  with 
this  Senator.  But  I  want  to  say  a  few 
things  in  the  meantime. 

In  the  hearing  held  by  my  distin- 
guished friend,  Senator  Bingaman— a 
very  fine  Senator  and  very,  very  in- 
formed in  this  field,  and  a  man  for 
whom  I  have  infinitely  high  regard- 
some  of  the  folks  who  were  witnesses 
for  the  Government  were  anxious  to 
try  to  make  it  appear  that  giving  some 
military  aircraft  technology  to  a  coun- 
try does  not  necessarily  mean  they  are 
going  to  end  up  having  an  advantage 
in  commercial  aviation. 

Dr.  Robert  Barthelemy,  the  U.S.  Na- 
tional Aerospace  Plane  Program  Direc- 
tor, recently  addressed  a  group  of 
Senate  staffers  at  an  NASP— every- 
thing has  an  initial  around  here,  you 


know,  Mr.  President;  those  are  initials 
for  National  Aerospace  Program, 
NASP— at  an  NASP  luncheon  on  April 
20,  1989,  less  than  a  month  ago. 
During  his  remarks.  Dr.  Barthelemy 
referred  to  his  October  1988  trip  to 
Japan.  The  purpose  of  his  trip  was  to 
assess  the  pace  and  goals  of  the  Japa- 
nese aerospace  industry.  Here  is  what 
he  says:  Essentially  the  Japanese  in- 
formed him  that  they  "plan  to  excel  in 
the  aerospace  industry."  When  asked 
how,  since  the  Japanese  have  neither 
an  aviation  history  nor  the  back- 
ground technology  in  this  field,  the 
Japanese,  responded  that  they  "have  a 
long-term  commitment." 

Remember  that  terminology.  They 
have  long-term  commitments  on  these 
things.  And  they  do  not  believe  that 
the  United  States  shares  this  philoso- 
phy. That  is  sad,  Mr.  President.  They 
are  right,  are  they  not?  What  a  shame. 
One  of  the  things  that  they  have  done 
in  the  last  several  generations  over  the 
last  several  decades  is  beat  us  in  a  lot 
of  fields  because  they  have  a  long- 
term  commitment,  and  we  do  not  have 
one. 

Dr.  Barthelemy  also  explained  how 
the  Japanese  Government  is  commit- 
ted to  spending  $16  billion  to  achieve 
their  goal  to  become  advanced  in  this 
field— $16  billion  they  are  going  to  ad- 
vocate spending  in  that  country  in 
their  long-term  commitment  to  get 
this  job  done. 

Here  is  a  statement  in  the  Japan 
Economic  Journal,  January  21,  1989, 
by  Yotaro  lida,  the  President  of  MHI: 
The  technology  we  will  develop  and  accu- 
mulate during  the  [PSX]  project  will  be  in- 
strumental in  the  development  of  next-gen- 
eration planes  such  as  hypersonic  and  su- 
personic transports. 

That,  you  may  rest  assured,  is  the 
plan  of  our  friends  in  Japan  in  connec- 
tion with  this  deal. 

I  see  a  colleague  here  who  may  be 
prepared  to  make  some  remarks.  I  will 
have  plenty  more  to  say  on  this  sub- 
ject. Let  me  offer  another  quotation 
from  John  R.  Harbison,  vice  president, 
Booz,  AUen  and  Hamilton,  Inc.  He 
says: 

The  Japanese  are  not  trying  to  develop  a 
plane;  they  are  trying  to  develop  an  indus- 
try. Why  else  would  they  pay  two  times 
more  for  this  plane  than  for  some  aircraft 
they  can  buy  off  the  shelf?  This  plane  will 
not  give  them  two  times  the  performance. 

Oh,  how  true.  How  true,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

A  lot  of  people  in  the  balcony  may 
not  know  who  this  Senator  is,  but  I 
will  bet  everybody  in  the  balcony 
knows  who  Mr.  lacocca  is.  Everybody 
in  the  country  does.  They  know  who 
Jane  Pauley  is  too.  I  want  to  quote 
from  the  "Today  Show,"  January  of 
this  year.  Jane  Pauley  interviewed  Lee 
lacocca  and  said  to  him,  "As  I  under- 
stand it,  the  Japanese  have  targeted 
certain  industries  for  development 
over  the  past  few  decades." 


Remember  about  my  talking  about 
long-term  commitment,  Mr.  President? 
She  then  went  on  and  said,  "The  fif- 
ties were  cameras." 

I  can  remember  that.  I  hate  to  admit 
that,  but  I  can  remember  that. 
"The  sixties  were  videos." 
I  can  remember  that. 
"The  seventies  were  autos." 
Oh,  boy,  they  really  worked  us  over 
good  on  that  one. 

"And  the  eighties  were  microchips. 
What's  next?" 

lacocca  says,  "Aircraft."  Aircraft, 
Mr.  President— aircraft.  That  is  what 
is  next. 

And  here  in  the  next  several  days, 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  will 
find  out  whether  it  gives  that  to  them 
on  a  platter,  or  whether  we  say.  "Oh, 
go  make  it  yourself,  you  want  to  so 
much.  Go  make  it  yourself." 

I  am  not  going  to  give  it  to  them,  not 
with  this  Senator's  vote. 

If  I  were  to  be  so  fortunate  to  be  on 
this  floor  9  or  10  years  from  now,  I  am 
prepared  to  say,  Mr.  President,  with- 
out any  doubt  whatsoever,  that  if  this 
administration  gets  its  way  and  moves 
forward  with  this  FSX  deal,  they  will 
dominate  in  commercial  aviation  and 
aerospace  within  the  decade  of  the 
nineties.  And  I  will  be  here  to  say  we 
gave  it  to  them. 

Oh,  what  a  tragedy  for  America,  Mr. 
President.  What  a  tragedy  for  Amer- 
ica. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HELMS  addressed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Chair    recognizes    the    distinguished 
Senator   from    North    Carolina    [Mr. 
Helms]. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
you  very  much. 

We  have  a  situation  that  is  like  an 
anomaly.  I  do  not  know  who  is  manag- 
ing each  side.  Senator  Pell,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  voted  against  the 
resolution  of  disapproval  this  morning. 
I  am  the  ranking  member.  I  voted  for 
the  resolution  of  disapproval.  The  res- 
olution of  disapproval  was  defeated  by 
a  one-vote  margin,  nine  to  eight,  with 
two  Senators  courageously  not  being 
present  to  vote. 

Second,  I  am  not  sure  how  the  time 
will  be  yielded,  even  though  there  is 
no  time  agreement.  I  understand  that. 
But  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I  am 
not  representing  any  Republican  other 
than  myself.  There  are  some  who 
agree  with  me,  and  there  are  some 
who  do  not.  I  expect  the  same  situa- 
tion exists  on  the  other  side. 

So  maybe  this  is  somewhat  of  a  free- 
for-all.  and  it  may  go  on  a  little  while, 
maybe  until  next  week. 

Now,  let  me  propound  two  or  three 
parliamentary  inquiries  just  to  set  the 
record  straight.  First  of  aU,  there  is  no 
time  agreement— that  is  correct,  is  it 
not,  Mr.  President? 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  There  is  no  time 
agreement. 

Mr.  FFT-M.s  Second,  I  ask  the  Chair 
if  the  resolution  of  disapproval,  which 
came  to  the  floor  with  an  unfavorable 
report,  and  which  is  now  pending,  is 
amendable?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Sena- 
tor, the  resolution  is  fully  amendable. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Now,  then,  let  me  pay  my  respects  to 
my  distingiilshed  friend  from  Illinois.  I 
have  been  sitting  here  patting  my  foot 
as  he  spoke.  As  he  well  knows,  I  am  a 
cosponsor  of  this  resolution  of  disap- 
proval and  am  honored  to  be  one.  I 
support  him  in  all  that  he  has  done 
and  said.  Yesterday  we  had  a  hearing 
before  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee. We  had  the  distinguished  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  Mr.  Mosbacher,  the 
distinguished  Secretary  of  Defense, 
Mr.  Cheney,  and  the  No.  2  man  in  the 
State  Department,  Mr.  Larry  Eagle- 
burger.  They  did  the  best  they  could 
with  what  they  had,  but  it  was  not 
quite  good  enough.  They  were  giving 
answers  to  simple  questions.  I  was  re- 
minded of  something  I  learned  back  in 
high  school— now,  get  ready— "when 
promulgating  your  esoteric  cogitations 
or  articulating  your  superficial  senti- 
mentalities, beware  of  platitudinous 
ponderosities." 

[Laughter  in  the  Chamber.] 

Mr.  DIXON.  You  wUl  clarify  that 
for  the  record,  will  you  not.  Senator? 

Mr.  HELMS.  That  is  the  kind  of  gob- 
bledygook  we  got.  The  distinguished 
Secretary  of  Defense  read  me  a  whole 
list  of  advantages  we  were  going  to  get 
from  this  deal.  As  I  clicked  them  off  in 
my  mind,  and  he  was  going  rapidly.  I 
did  not  hear  one  that  we  did  not  al- 
ready have,  none. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois said  that  the  "S"  in  FSX  stands 
for  sucker.  It  could  stand  for  simple- 
ton. Take  your  choice.  I  just  do  not 
understand  how  we  arrived  at  such  a 
deaL  I  have  said  so  from  the  very  be- 
ginning. As  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
has  pointed  out,  the  Department  of 
Commerce  was  left  entirely  out  of  the 
loop  imtil  the  bottom  half  of  the 
ninth  inning,  and  then  the  other  agen- 
cies said,  "OK,  boys,  come  on  in.  But 
Just  be  good  boys,  because  we  are 
going  to  tell  you  what  to  do."  And  du- 
tifully, they  came  along. 

I  wish  I  could  discuss  in  the  Senate, 
for  the  Senate,  some  classified  infor- 
mation. I  cannot  discuss  it.  but  a  lot 
needs  to  be  studied  and  considered 
about  what  goes  on  with  respect  to  the 
Japanese  consuming  obsession  to 
make  a  buck,  or  a  yen,  or  billions  of 
them.  I  want  to  know  more  about 
what  the  Japanese  did  with  respect  to 
that  poison  gas  plant  over  in  Libya. 
Oh.  yes.  we  are  told  they  are  great 
allies,  but  I  want  to  see  some  evidence 
of  it.  I  like  them  fine.  I  have  been  to 
Tokyo,  like  everybody   else.   I  think 


very  highly  of  their  leaders.  I  think  we 
all  do.  But  the  fact  remains  that  for  a 
coimtry  such  as  the  United  States, 
which  was  subjected  to  a  great  deal  of 
torment,  beginning  on  December  7, 
1941,  and  which  finally  won  that  war 
and  then  rebuilt  that  country,  I  do  not 
see  a  lot  of  gratitude. 

I  am  like  the  Senator  from  Illinois;  I 
want  to  see  something.  In  North  Caro- 
lina they  talk  about  people  "eating 
our  lunch  for  us."  The  people  from 
North  Carolina,  like  the  people  of  Illi- 
nois, understand  when  our  country  is 
"being  had,"  as  the  expression  goes. 

So  here  we  are  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  on  a  Thursday  afternoon,  5 
minutes  to  3;  and  we  are  going  to  be 
called  upon,  I  suppose  next  Monday  or 
Tuesday,  to  decide  what  the  United 
States  is  going  to  do  in  terms  of  U.S. 
participation  in  the  FSX.  But  indirect- 
ly, as  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  elo- 
quently emphasized,  we  are  also  going 
to  be  deciding  whether  we  will  help 
create  another  new,  dominant  indus- 
try for  the  Japanese,  to  wit:  the  aero- 
space industry. 

Now,  the  decision  on  FSX  is  really 
Just  one  part  of  a  larger  decision  about 
the  survival  of  the  United  States  as 
the  world's  preeminent  economic  and 
military  power.  We  already  know 
about  the  diminution  of  that.  A  lot  of 
it  is  our  fault;  I  acknowledge  that,  but 
the  stakes  are  critical.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  proponents  of  FSX  must 
meet  an  extremely  high  standard  of 
proof  in  what  they  say.  Blandishments 
will  not  do.  Lobbying  among  Senators 
will  not  do.  But  the  proponents,  Mr. 
I*resident,  simply  cannot  meet  an  ex- 
tremely high  standard  of  proof  for  one 
simple  reason:  the  FSX  is  a  bad  deal 
for  America.  It  was  a  bad  deal  when  it 
was  signed  last  November.  It  is  a  bad 
deal  today— in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
under  pressure  from  congressional  op- 
ponents of  the  program,  the  adminis- 
tration did  close  a  few  of  the  loopholes 
in  the  recent  negotiations  with  Japan, 
but  they  did  not  close  enough. 

Let  me  tell  you  why  the  FSX,  in  my 
Judgment,  is  a  bad  deal.  The  United 
States  not  only  believes  in.  but  prac- 
tices, free  trade.  Japan  says  that 
Japan  believes  in  free  trade,  but  it 
practices  what  you  might  call  "mer- 
cantilism." That  is  a  pretty  fancy 
word,  but  it  means  that  Japan  closes 
its  markets  and  refused  to  buy  our 
highly  competitive  products,  including 
fighter  planes.  In  short,  the  Japanese 
are  protectionists  of  the  first  order. 

Do  you  want  a  good  example  of  Jap- 
anese protectionism?  I  cannot  think  of 
a  better  one  than  their  refusal  to  buy 
the  world's  best,  the  world's  least  ex- 
pensive fighter  aircraft,  the  F-16 
Fighting  Falcon.  Instead,  the  Japa- 
nese are  going  to  reinvent  the  wheel, 
as  they  have,  using  so  much  of  U.S. 
technology,  so  much  of  American 
know-how.  They  are  going  to  build 
their  own  plane,  and  the  Illinois  Sena- 


tor was  exactly  right  when  he  said, 
"Why,  if  they  were  not  concentrating 
on  building  their  industry  at  our  ex- 
pense, they  would  be  good  business- 
men and  buy  the  cheaper,  better  air- 
craft from  us,  which  is  available  to 
them." 

Now,  what  about  conunon  defense? 
The  Senator  from  Illinois  also  touched 
on  that.  Does  FSX  provide  for  better 
common  defense?  No,  sir,  it  does  not. 
You  see,  the  Soviets  had  a  big  buildup 
of  their  Far  Eastern  forces  in  the 
early  and  mid- 1 980 's. 

How  did  the  Japanese  respond  to 
that?  Zilch.  They  did  not  respond.  If 
the  FSX  development  goes  perfectly, 
and  nothing  in  this  Idnd  of  business 
goes  perfectly,  but  let  us  assume  for 
the  sake  of  discussion  that  this  devel- 
opment should  move  ahead  without 
any  hitch  whatsoever,  the  first  FSX 
will  be  ready  to  defend  the  Japanese 
and  United  States  forces  when?  In 
1997.  That  is  about  15  years  after  the 
Soviet  buildup  began.  Now  who  is  and 
who  has  been  paying  for  the  defense 
of  Japan  during  all  that  time?  You 
have  it  right.  Uncle  Sucker,  the  good 
old  American  taxpayer.  But  I  am  here 
to  tell  you,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
people  out  across  America,  if  I  judge 
from  the  deluge  of  mail  and  telegrams 
and  telephone  calls  coming  into  my 
office,  the  people  of  America  may  not 
imderstand  all  the  nuances,  but  they 
know  when  they  are  being  had. 

And  they  do  not  like  it. 

They  have  a  gut  imderstanding  and 
I  think  it  is  an  absolutely  correct  gut 
instinct  that  this  is  not  good  for  our 
country  and  they  are  opposed  to  it.  I 
have  not  seen  any  polls  on  it.  I  do  not 
suppose  there  have  been  any  polls. 

But  what  about  after  1997,  under 
the  ideal  circimistances  that  I  just  de- 
scribed, when  the  FSX  is  introduced— 
will  the  FSX  be  such  an  advanced 
fighter  that  it  is  worth  the  risk  the 
Japanese  are  forcing  us  to  take  today 
with  our  common  security?  Again  the 
answer  is  no,  not  at  all.  As  Senator 
Dixon  said,  the  FSX  will  be  no  better 
than  the  then-current  version  of  the 
F-16.  So  the  alliance  really  does  not 
gain  one  bit  of  military  advantage 
once  the  FSX  comes  on  line. 

Mr.  President,  parenthetically,  let 
me  say  that  I  have  on  the  minority 
staff  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee a  fine  young  man  who  is  about 
as  knowledgeable  as  anybody  in  the 
country  on  this  question.  His  name  is 
Kevin  Keams.  He  is  Pearson  Fellow 
assigned  to  the  staff  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  out  of  the  De- 
partment of  State.  And  there  is  a 
precedent  for  the  unanimous  consent 
that  I  am  about  to  make  and  I  do 
make  it:  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Mr.  Keams  may  be  present  on  the 
floor  to  provide  such  information  and 
counsel  as  may  be  needed,  today  and 
during  the  pendency  of  this  matter. 
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and  on  roUcall  votes  pertaining  there- 
to. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER    (Mr. 
WiRTH).  Is  there  objection? 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Senator  Dixon  has  addressed  the 
cost  of  the  FSX  and  without  being  too 
repetitive  let  me  say  a  few  words  about 
that  just  to  emphasize  what  I  regard 
as  the  total  accuracy  of  what  the  Sen- 
ator said. 

Japan  spends  about  $35  billion  a 
year  on  defense.  The  United  States 
spends  $285  billion  a  year,  9  times  the 
amount  the  Japanese  spend. 

And  maybe  it  is  a  foolish  hope,  but  I 
would  hope  that  the  Japanese  would 
spend  their  small  defense  resources 
carefully.  Unfortunately  they  do  not. 
There  comes  that  obsession  with 
taking  over  yet  another  industry,  in 
this  instance  the  aerospace  Industry, 
because  instead  of  buying  130  F-16's 
from  the  United  States  for  about  $3 
billion  they  are  going  to  spend  three 
times  that  much  money  to  develop  the 
same  number  of  FSX  aircraft. 

The  Senator  is  right.  He  asked  the 
Chair  why;  why?  And  that  is  a  rhetori- 
cal question  because  the  Senator 
knows  the  answer,  the  Chair  knows 
the  answer,  and  this  Senator  knows 
the  answer.  They  are  investing  in  the 
development  of  a  new  industry  which 
will  dominate  the  world  market,  pure 
tmd  simple.  That  is  what  it  is. 

So  the  question  comes  down  to  this, 
I  suppose.  Is  there  really  anything  in 
the  FSX  program  for  the  United 
States? 

The  proponents  claim,  and  they 
claimed  yesterday,  and  they  are  good 
men— I  like  them  all,  all  of  them,  Mr. 
Cheney,  Mr.  Mosbacher,  Mr.  Eagle- 
burger— and  they  were  sent  up  here  to 
do  a  selling  job,  and  maybe  they  suc- 
ceeded, maybe  they  did  not.  We  will 
see  when  the  vote  is  taken  on  this 
question. 

But  the  proponents  claim  that  there 
is  access  to  advanced  Japanese  tech- 
nology. Yesterday  I  asked  them  for  an 
example:  What  technology?  I  was  read 
a  list  of  things  but  I  didn't  get  much 
of  an  answer,  just  a  lot  of  fast  talk,  a 
lot  of  syllables.  But  the  point  is,  Mr. 
President,  in  a  General  Accounting 
Office  study  that  I  requested,  along 
with  other  Senators,  the  GAO  has 
found  that  the  claim  of  advanced  tech- 
nology is  a  false  claim.  There  is  no  ad- 
vanced Japanese  technology  in  the 
two  areas  our  Department  of  Defense 
is  interested  in:  The  phased  area  radar 
and  the  cocured  composite  wing.  The 
fact  is  that  at  this  point,  unless  and 
until  we  give  it  away,  the  United 
States  is  far  ahead  in  these  areas, 
thanks  to  the  U.S.  companies  that 
have  spent  a  lot  of  money  on  RdzD. 

So  I  will  raise  anew  the  question 
that  Senator  Dixow  raised.  What  is 
the  FSX  deal  really  all  about?  I  can 
tell  you  what  it  is  not  about.  It  is  not 


about  the  common  defense,  or  Japan 
would  be  hastily  buying  P-16's  today 
in  order  to  meet  this  current  Soviet 
threat.  It  is  not  about  saving  scarce  de- 
fense resources,  or  Japan  would  be 
buying  United  States  aircraft  instead 
of  spending  billions  of  extra  dollars  on 
the  FSX. 

No.  What  the  FSX  is  really  about 
for  the  Japanese  is  meeting  their 
stated  national  goal  of  having  a  full- 
fledged  aircraft  industry  with  which 
to  challenge  the  United  States  in  the 
next  century.  Maybe  I  will  not  be 
aroimd  then.  I  hope  I  am.  But  the 
Senate  by  design  of  the  Constitution  is 
supposed  to  consider  such  matters 
carefully  in  an  imhurried  atmosphere. 
In  other  words,  do  it  right  the  first 
time. 

But  the  haste  which  has  been 
pushed  upon  the  Senate,  as  if  this  is 
something  that  is  going  to  cause  the 
world  to  fall  apart  tomorrow  night  at 
11:57,  is  unseemly.  There  wsis  very 
little  debate  in  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  and  we  heard  the  adminis- 
tration witnesses  yesterday  and  that 
was  it.  Bang,  bang,  bang— we  vote  on  it 
today. 

The  FSX  is  part  of  a  sophisticated 
Japanese  national  effort  to  develop  a 
viable  aircraft  industry  that  they 
intend  to  become  preeminent.  No 
other  face  can  be  put  upon  it. 

The  FSX  will  be  the  laboratory  and 
the  training  ground  from  which  will 
spring  the  design,  the  production,  the 
avionics  and  other  engineering  teams 
necessary  for  the  Japanese  civilian  air- 
craft industry.  It  we  cannot  see  that, 
then  we  need  to  go  to  the  eye  doctor. 
If  they  want  an  aircraft  industry  to 
try  to  compete  with  us  that  is  fine.  I 
do  not  blame  them  for  that.  But  we 
should  not,  at  great  sacrifice  to  our- 
selves, help  them  in  their  process. 

I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  give  them 
one  bit  of  technology  that  will  further 
that  goal.  The  very  existence  of  the 
FSX  Program  provides  a  kind  of  uni- 
versity in  which  Japanese  engineers 
will  learn  the  systems  integration 
skills  necessary  to  compete  with  us  not 
only  in  military  aircraft  but  commer- 
cial aircraft,  as  well.  And  that  is  where 
the  body  is  buried. 

So  I  think  it  is  time  that  the  Senate 
pull  upon  the  reins  a  little  bit,  think 
about  this.  AU  of  us  want  to  be  helpful 
to  the  administration  and  certainly  I 
want  to  be  helpful  to  the  administra- 
tion when  I  can.  But  there  was  scarce- 
ly an  input,  as  I  understand  it,  from 
either  side  of  the  Hill.  It  was  not  re- 
quested. 

And  I  have  told  this  administration, 
as  I  have  told  others,  that  if  you 
expect  me  to  be  in  on  the  crash  land- 
ing, let  me  be  in  on  the  takeoff  as  well. 
But  this  one  is  going  to  crash.  We  may 
not  see  it  this  year  or  next  year,  but 
down  the  road  it  will  crash  in  terms  of 
what  it  does  to  America. 


This  debate  is  about  our  national 
future.  And  I  say  again,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  FSX  is  a  bad  deal  for  America 
and  I  intend  to  vote  against  the  U.S. 
participation  in  this  program  and  I 
certainly  hope  Senators,  after  due  con- 
sideration, will  do  the  same. 

Now,  let  us  play  a  little  bit  of  a  game 
about  fact  versus  fiction.  True  or  false. 
That  is  fair  enough  in  any  debate.  We 
can  engage  in  all  the  rhetorical  exer- 
cises that  we  want,  but  when  push 
comes  to  shove,  we  ought  to  make  our 
determination  on  fact,  not  because  we 
like  the  President  of  the  United 
States— and  I  do— not  because  we  want 
to  go  along  with  any  reasonable  propo- 
sition—and I  do. 

But  let  us  look  at  a  few  of  the  facts 
and  the  fictions.  There  is  the  fiction, 
for  example,  that  the  FSX  is  no  big 
deal  because  the  F-16  already  has 
been  coproduced  in  eight  other  coim- 
tries  since  1979.  It  is  illogical  to  pre- 
vent allies  such  as  Japan  from  having 
the  same  privileges. 

Do  you  know  who  said  that?  Frank 
Carlucci,  former  Secretary  of  Defense. 
That  was  published  in  the  Washington 
Post  on  February  9  of  this  year. 

Well,  what  is  the  fact?  Yes,  the  F-16 
has  been  coproduced  in  other  coun- 
tries. However,  the  United  States- 
Japan  agreement  is  for  codevelop- 
ment.  And  there  is  a  difference,  an  im- 
portant distinction.  Codevelopment 
and  coproduction  are  two  totally  dif- 
ferent things.  Coproduction  involves 
assembling  prebuilt  parts,  but  codeve- 
lopment involves  research  and  testing 
and  development.  And  while  the 
United  States  is  looking  for  partners 
in  other  codevelopment  projects  for 
the  future,  the  United  States  has  no 
plans  whatsoever  to  buy  any  FSX's. 

Mr.  DIXON,  wm  my  friend  yield  at 
that  point? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Yes,  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  my  friend. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  just  want  to  say  to  my 
friend,  as  he  goes  through  this,  he  is 
making  a  tremendous  contribution  to 
the  understanding  of  the  separate  100 
Senators  about  this  thing,  because  in 
fairness  to  all  of  us,  we  are  busy  in  a 
lot  of  things.  I  noticed  in  both  hear- 
ings I  have  attended  that  people  do 
not  understand  the  distinction  that 
my  colleague  from  North  Carolina  has 
just  drawn.  We  have  all  kinds  of  co- 
production  deals.  Japan  does  a  copro- 
duction on  the  P-15E  with  McDonnell 
Douglas  right  across  the  river  from 
where  this  Senator  lives  in  Belleville, 
IL,  out  in  St.  Louis.  We  do  a  lot  of 
that. 

The  only  time  anybody  ever  wanted 
to  do  a  codevelopment  with  us  on  an 
airplane  was  the  Israelis  and  I  would 
argue  that  they  are  great  friends.  And 
in  the  end,  we  jawboned  them  out  of 
it. 

Now  that  is  accurate.  My  friend  is 
accurate.  This  is  the  first  attempt  to 
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go  to  a  codevelopment  where  they  get 
the  research  and  testing  and  other 
things.  That  is  a  quantum  difference. 

My  friend  is  pointing  out  something 
so  important  to  my  colleagues  when 
he  makes  this  distinction.  People  on 
the  committee  the  other  day,  I  no- 
ticed, did  not  understand  that  distinc- 
tion. I  do  not  mean  that  to  msike  fun 
of  them  because,  before  I  got  into  this, 
this  Senator  did  not  understand  the 
distinction,  but  it  is  a  terribly  impor- 
tant distinction.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  that  contribution  to  the  under- 
standing of  every  Senator  to  the  dis- 
tinction between  what  we  are  doing 
here  and  what  we  have  done  in  the 
past.    

Mr.  qTJTT.MR  I  thank  the  Senator. 
And,  as  Senator  Dixon  has  said,  all  of 
us  have  many  committee  assignments. 
We  have  many  meetings  to  go  to, 
many  important  issues  to  consider, 
which  is  a  strong  argument  for  not 
hastily  rushing  into  something.  And  I 
fear  that  we  have  rushed  into  this 
without  due  consideration. 

But  I  thank  the  Senator.  He  knows 
how  much  I  admire  him. 

Frank  Carlucci,  again,  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  February  9,  said,  'The 
F-16  technology  is  old  1970's  technolo- 
gy." Well,  the  fact  is  that  this  agree- 
ment calls  for  the  United  States  to 
send  P-16C  block  40  technology,  the 
most  up-to-date  technology  on  the 
plane.  And  this  technology  is  1980's 
technology. 

While  the  Japanese  continue  to 
insist  our  technology  is  old,  they  are 
also  insisting  upon  receiving  the 
source  codes  that  control  the  F-16's 
computers.  And  besides,  Mr.  President, 
any  technology  that  a  coujitry  does 
not  have  is  new  technology. 

Japan  does  not  have  it.  They  want 
it.  We  liave  it. 

Fiction:  Again,  Prank  Carlucci  writ- 
ing in  the  Washington  Post  on  Febru- 
ary 9,  this  year.  He  said,  "There  are  no 
commercial  applications  for  this  tech- 
nology." 

Now,  I  like  Frank  Carlucci,  but  I  say 
to  him  in  response  to  that:  Bull- 
feathers.  When  Mitsubishi  Heavy  In- 
dustries, the  prime  FSX  contractor, 
completed  a  production  line  of  F-15's, 
they  began  using  many  of  the  same 
technologies  on  the  production  of 
their  own  MU-SOO  Diamond  commer- 
cial Jet.  And  the  reference  on  that  is 
the  Congressional  Quarterly  Weekly 
Report.  March  11  of  this  year. 

So  the  point  is  this:  By  giving  the 
Japanese  this  technology,  they  are 
able  to  gain  experience  in  producing 
their  own  plane. 

Fiction:  This  from  Time  magazine, 
March  27.  this  year.  "If  the  United 
States  does  not  complete  this  agree- 
ment, we  will  not  have  access  to  any 
new  technological  developments  that 
the  Japanese  have  developed." 

Again,  bullfeathers.  because  the  fact 
is  there  are  provisions  in  the  1983  Ex- 


change of  Notes  between  Japan  and 
the  United  states  that  would  allow  for 
United  States  access. 

Furthermore,  there  are  no  indica- 
tions whatsoever  that  the  Japanese 
even  have  this  technology.  Those  who 
have  looked  at  what  the  Japanese  do 
have,  including  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  of  our  Government  and  the 
CIA,  have  concluded  that  this  new 
technology  does  not  exist. 

Ted  Relnhard,  the  chief  Air  Force 
materials  engineer  at  Wright  Patter- 
son Air  Force  Base,  has  said,  "They"— 
meaning  the  Japanese— "don't  have 
anything  that  we  would  really  need.  I 
don't  see  why  we  are  going  to  trade 
technology  for  a  technology  that  we 
can't  use." 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  is  a  publica- 
tion which  I  admire.  A  good  friend  of 
mine,  I  would  say  to  my  friend  from  Il- 
linois, is  Vermont  Royster.  He  is  the 
editor  emeritus  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  now  retired,  and  living  in 
Chapel  Hill.  NC. 

But  the  Wsdl  Street  Journal  fell  for 
this  line.  On  February  24  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  said,  "Proponents  of 
scrapping  the  FSX  deal  are  protec- 
tionists." Well,  the  true  protectionists 
in  this  case  are  the  Japanese. 

Under  the  principles  of  free  trade,  a 
nation  should  purchase  a  plane  which 
has  the  lowest  cost.  As  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  has  pointed  out,  the  FSX 
is  approximately  $20  million  per  copy 
more  expensive  than  a  F-16  purchased 
off  the  shelf. 

Well,  then,  they  say  if  the  FSX  the 
agreement  is  rejected,  the  Japanese 
are  likely  to  go  it  alone.  This  was  said 
over  and  over  again  yesterday  morning 
in  the  hearing  before  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee. 

Well,  probably.  They  may  try  to  go 
it  alone.  But  you  have  to  remember, 
Mr.  President,  that  the  Japanese  have 
a  very  poor  track  record  in  military 
aviation.  Japan's  previous  effort,  the 
F-1,  cannot  be  flown  at  night.  It  has  a 
fatal  blind  spot.  And  the  former  Japan 
Defense  Agency  defense  policy  bureau 
director,  Osamu  Kaihara,  has  stated 
that  Japan  cannot  do  it— meaning  de- 
velop the  FSX— alone. 

If  the  Japanese  do  push  forward  on 
FSX,  it  is  highly  doubtful  that  they 
will  be  able  to  bring  the  FSX  in  at  the 
$1.2  billion  projected  cost.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  total  cost  of  the  devel- 
opmental stage  will  be  at  least  400  bil- 
lion yen,  not  the  165  billion  yen  budg- 
eted. 

Well,  let  us  go  back  to  Time  maga- 
zine again,  from  March  27,  1989.  The 
magazine  stated  flatly,  "If  we  do  not 
aid  the  Japanese,  they  will  turn  to  the 
Europeans."  Again,  that  was  said  yes- 
terday at  the  hearing  by  the  three  dis- 
tinguished officials  of  the  administra- 
tion. 

Well,  I  will  say:  Possible.  But  not 
probable.  Because  the  Japanese  have 
consistently  stated  that  if  the  deal 


fails,  if  the  deal  fails  through,  they 
will  develop  the  FSX  themselves. 

But  the  Japanese  must  also  face  the 
fact  that  it  is  doubtful  that  the  Euro- 
peans would  go  forward  with  such  a 
deal.  The  EFA  has  been  delayed  many, 
many  times  over  the  issue  of  who  will 
build  and  develop  what. 

Then  we  hear,  oh,  the  FSX  will  be  a 
top-flight  plane.  The  fact  is  that  even 
proponents  have  admitted  that  the 
FSX  will  be  unable  to  deal  with  the 
current  top  Soviet  fighters,  much  less 
the  next  generation  that  is  expected 
to  be  on  line  by  the  time  the  FSX  is 
operational  in  the  late  1990's.  We  are 
not  talking  about  something  that  is 
going  to  be  developed  and  produced  in 
the  next  18  months.  No,  sir,  we  are 
talking  about  a  lot  of  years  down  the 
line.  A  Japanese  military  analyst,  Ka- 
zuhisa  Ogawa,  has  acknowledged  that 
it  will  take  20  years  to  fix,  as  he  put  it, 
the  R&D,  research  and  development, 
system  to  the  point  necessary  to 
produce  a  superior  aircraft.  That  was 
in  The  Economist  magazine,  February 
25,  1989. 

Then,  you  hear  over  and  over  again 
the  Japanese  have  not  purchased 
United  States  aircraft  off  the  shelf 
since  1955.  That  is  not  so.  The  Japa- 
nese have  purchased  both  the  E-2 
Hawkeye.  and  the  C-130  cargo  plane, 
right  off  the  shelf. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal,  I  believe  it 
was  about  February  24,  said  flatly, 
"The  Japanese  purchases  $1  billion  in 
defense  technology  from  the  United 
States  every  year." 

That  figure  is  correct  for  this  year. 
But  the  number  is  a  one-time  phe- 
nomenon based  more  on  the  purchase 
of  Aegis  technology  than  any  long- 
standing trend.  On  average,  the  Japa- 
nese purchase  about  half  that  amount. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  want  to  hold 
the  floor  if  any  other  Senator  is  ready 
to  speak.  But  let  me  Just  quickly  rim 
down  a  few  of  the  reasons  why  the  re- 
vised FSX  deal  is  still  a  bad  deal  for 
America. 

Issue  1:  Workshare.  Both  old  and 
new  agreements  promise  the  United 
States  40  percent  of  the  $1.2  billion  de- 
velopment budget.  That  means  that 
we  are  transferring  $7  billion  worth  of 
F-16  technology  for  $480  million. 

The  old  deal  had  only  a  very  ambig- 
uous guarantee  of  a  U.S.  share  in  pro- 
duction. And  the  new  deal  is  only 
slightly  better,  if  that.  The  new  deal 
says  we  will  get,  "approximately  40 
percent"  of  the  production  program  if 
the  program  goes  into  production  and 
if  there  is  a  new  production  agreement 
signed.  So  the  figure  40  percent  is 
there,  but  the  Japanese  could  decide 
to  cancel  the  program,  in  which  case 
we  get  only  a  $50  million  cancellation 
fee. 

The  Japanese  could  also  decide  to  go 
ahead,  but  to  drive  a  hard  bargain  on 
the     production     agreement.     DOD 
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claims  that  since  the  Japanese  will 
need  our  engine  to  go  ahead  with  the 
plane.  DOD  will  have  all  the  leverage. 
Well,  we  will  have  to  wait  and  see 
about  the  accuracy  of  that.  Because 
the  record  is  pretty  clear  about  caving 
in  to  the  Japanese  to  protect  the  secu- 
rity relationship. 

Issue  2:  Compensation.  The  40  per- 
cent of  the  productian  share  is  esti- 
mated to  be  about  $2  billion  and  this 
amount,  plus  the  development  share 
of  $480  million  equals  about  $2.5  bil- 
lion. An  outright  buy  would  have  been 
$3  billion.  So  the  swiministration  is  ar- 
guing that  there  is  little  difference  be- 
tween the  PSX  program  and  a  buy. 

The  answer  is  that  in  a  buy  the 
money  would  have  come  right  up  front 
in  2  or  3  years.  The  FSX  program  will 
last  about  20  years  and  the  money  will 
be  spread  over  the  period.  So  the  PSX 
money  will  have  a  lot  less  effect  on 
our  deficit  with  Japan. 

Issue  3:  Spare  parts.  In  addition,  nei- 
ther the  old  or  the  new  agreement  has 
any  provision  for  U.S.  participation  in 
spare  parts.  Over  the  life  of  the  pro- 
gram, spares  generally  cost  two  to 
three  times  the  value  of  the  original 
buy  or  $6  to  $9  billion  in  this  case.  So 
that  amount  of  money  has  been  total- 
ly neglected  by  the  administration. 

Issue  4:  Technology.  The  new  agree- 
ment says  that  all  technology  in  the 
PSX  program  except  four  specified 
areas  is  defined  a  priori  as  U.S.-origin 
technology.  It  will  flow  back  to  us  free 
of  charge  under  the  program.  This  is 
an  improvement  over  the  old  agree- 
ment which  was  vague. 

However,  the  four  technologies  de- 
fined as  Japanese  technologies  are  the 
radar,  the  inertial  reference  system, 
the  mission  computer  hardware  and 
the  electronic  countermeasures.  We 
must  formally  request  these  items 
under  the  1985  technology  transfer 
agreement  suid  pay  for  them. 

In  addition,  the  administration  says 
it  has  gone  through  the  list  of  P-16 
technologies  and  deleted  certain  items 
that  have  commercial  applicability. 
The  problem  is  that  the  administra- 
tion can  change  its  mind  at  any  time 
and  release  formerly  nonreleasable 
items  to  the  Japanese.  In  fact,  the 
Japanese  request  such  releases  and 
the  administration  complies  all  the 
time. 

Por  example,  the  new  agreement 
says  the  United  States  will  release  sen- 
stitive  computer  source  codes  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  make  the  Japa- 
nese computer  program  work.  Howev- 
er, the  administration  is  saying  to 
Congress  that  the  Japanese  won't  get 
the  sensitive  source  codes.  But  if  the 
Japanese  aren't  successful  in  making 
their  own  source  codes  work,  won't 
they  ask  for  and  receive  release  of  our 
source  codes?  The  answer  is  most 
probably  yes. 

Pinally  the  administration  says  it  is 
releasing   such   items   as   the   source 


codes  for  the  fire  control  computer— 
which  controls  the  plane's  weapons— 
because  they  don't  have  commercial 
applicability.  However,  military  items 
are  also  commercial  items  if  we  sell 
them  to  other  countries,  or  even  when 
DOD  buys  them.  The  PSX  program 
sets  the  Japanese  up  in  the  business  of 
msjiufacturing  military  end  items 
which  have  the  potential  to  compete 
with  our  military  products  if  the  Japa- 
nese cabinet  ban  on  export  of  military 
items  is  lifted. 

Issue  5:  Engines.  The  old  agreement 
is  silent  on  engines  during  the  produc- 
tion phase.  The  new  agreement  says 
that  the  Japanese  may  be  allowed  to 
produce  the  engines  under  license.  Be- 
cause the  wording  is  vague,  the  Japa- 
nese can  interpret  this  portion  of  the 
new  agreement  as  guaranteeing  them 
the  right  to  produce  at  least  a  portion 
of  the  engines. 

I  see  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  D'Amato]  on  the  floor. 
As  Senator  Dixon  has  said  earlier,  I 
am  prepared  to  go  on  and  on  like  Ten- 
nyson's brook  on  this  matter.  But  I  do 
not  want  to  inhibit  any  other  Senator 
and  I  yield  the  floor,  and  I  say  hello  to 
my  friend  from  New  York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  distinguished  colleague, 
Senator  Helms,  for  giving  me  an  op- 
portunity to  rise  on  this  occasion  and 
speak  to  this  most  significant  and  im- 
portant issue. 

Let  me  first  say,  Mr.  President,  that 
I  deeply  admire  Senator  Helms  for  his 
fearlessness  in  calling  it  the  way  it  is. 
That  is  a  rare  quality  today  in  political 
life  and  it  is  certainly  unusual  to  find 
a  man  who  is  unafraid  to  stand  up, 
even  in  the  face  of  opposition  that 
comes  from  one's  own  administration 
and  one's  own  party. 

Mr.  President,  I  deeply  appreciate 
having  the  opportunity  to  also  work 
with  Senator  Dixon,  from  Illinois,  in 
his  spearheading  the  opposition  to  the 
proposed  codevelopment  and  produc- 
tion agreement  with  the  Japanese  con- 
cerning the  PSX. 

Mr.  President,  I  indicated  to  a 
number  of  people  in  the  media  just  a 
short  time  ago  when  questioned  about 
the  PSX,  that  last  week  I  had  an  op- 
portunity to  be  home. 

My  dad  was  in  the  hospital.  I  visited 
him,  and  he  said  to  me,  "Son,  what  is 
happening?  What  is  going  on  in  the 
Senate?"  I  told  him.  I  discussed  with 
him  the  proposed  transfer  of  technolo- 
gy and  the  proposed  PSX  agreement 
between  Japan  and  the  United  States. 
Dad.  who  is  a  World  War  II  veteran, 
said  to  me,  "Son,  it  sounds  to  me  like 
this  is  Pearl  Harbor  without  bombs." 

Mr.  President,  I  think  this  is  even 
more  serious  because,  you  see,  Mr. 
President,  we  did  not  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  prevent  Pearl  Harbor  from 
taking  place.  That  was  a  sneak  attack. 


This  Is  an  attack  that  maybe  the  Japa- 
nese will  attempt  to  disguise,  but  we 
should  know  better.  We  have  ample 
opportunity,  ample  warning. 

Later  on  tomorrow,  or  on  Tuesday, 
when  we  have  further  extended 
debate,  we  will  demonstrate  specifical- 
ly the  technologies  that  the  Japanese 
have  targeted,  technologies  that  really 
give  us  the  capability  to  remain  a 
modem  industrial  society,  technol- 
ogies that,  one  dominated  by  the  Japa- 
nese, will  make  it  Impossible  for  this 
Nation— impossible— to  cost-effectively 
produce  our  planes,  our  ships,  and  our 
missiles.  Yes.  my  friends,  we  will  have 
people  who  will  say,  as  it  relates  to 
cost-effectiveness,  that  we  have  no  al- 
ternative but  to  buy  from  the  Japa- 
nese because  they  can  produce  superi- 
or quality  and  cheaper  products  in 
these  areas.  And,  indeed,  we  will  find 
it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  by  any 
measurable  standard  to  resist  those  ar- 
guments, particularly  if  they  are  fac- 
tual. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  rise  today  reluc- 
tantly because  I  believe  that  President 
Bush  and  particularly  Secretary  Mos- 
bacher  have  done  all  they  possibly 
could  to  attempt  to  change  or  modify 
a  bad  agreement,  a  bad  deal  that  they 
inherited.  Indeed  there  have  been 
some  improvements.  There  are  letters 
of  agreement  that  talk  about  copro- 
duction,  and  yet  when  the  Japanese 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  goes  back 
home,  he  says,  "Do  not  worry  about 
that;  that  is  not  really  true.  We  do  not 
have  to  address  that  until  several 
years  from  now  and  it  may  not  be." 

So  in  one  voice  we  hear  that  yes, 
there  will  be  coproduction.  Let  me  sug- 
gest to  you  that  we  are  selling  out  for 
the  30  pieces  of  silver  now. 

Some  companies— General  Dynam- 
ics—will agree  to  anything.  They  will 
get  some  additional  work.  We  have 
heard  a  lot  of  things  here  about  flow- 
back.  My,  how  the  editorial  writers 
like  to  think  they  have  some  kind  of 
superior  esoteric  knowledge.  Oh,  the 
United  States  can  pick  up  some  tech- 
nology flowback.  What  do  we  hear  the 
flowback  is  going  to  be?  In  the  area  of 
advanced  radar  systems,  who  is 
number  one?  The  United  States  of 
America.  Not  only  in  applied  technolo- 
gy, but  that  which  looks  to  the  future. 
Oh.  we  hear  about  if  we  have  this  co- 
development  and  this  production 
agreement,  we  are  going  to  gain  some 
advances  from  getting  these  composite 
materials  and  they  are  rather  impor- 
tant advances. 

Let  me  tell  the  American  people 
what  we  are  talking  about  regarding 
composite  materials.  These  are  the 
composite  materials  we  talk  about. 
They  are  co-cured.  These  materials  are 
tougher  than  steel,  much  lighter.  In- 
credible. And  who  are  the  leading  de- 
velopers of  composite  materials  in  the 
world?  The  United  States  of  America. 
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Oh,  General  Dynamics  says  we  are 
going  to  advance,  we  are  going  to  ad- 
vance because  we  do  not  have  it.  Yes, 
General  Dynamics,  you  may  not  have 
it.  but  let  me  suggest  to  you  when  my 
staff  requested  from  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  a  review  of  certain 
contracts,  and  these  are  the  contracts 
that  have  been  in  effect  as  it  relates  to 
composite  materials.  General  Dynam- 
ics, who  may  get  some  additional  work 
out  of  this,  said,  "We  don't  have  this 
composite  material,"  but  Boeing  has 
been  working  on  it  and  developing  it, 
and  so  have  Northrop,  Rockwell,  and 
Gnunman. 

What  are  we  being  told?  How  is  it 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has  not  been  dealt  with  in  a  forthright 
manner?  Why  is  it  that  we  have  been 
told  half  truths  and  been  given  this 
line  of  malarkey  that  we  are  going  to 
be  ahead  as  a  result  of  this  flowback 
when  we  already  have  the  best?  I  will 
tell  you  who  is  going  to  be  ahead.  Do 
you  really  think  the  Japanese  are 
going  to  pay  $.5  billion  for  old,  anti- 
quated technology?  Why  is  it  on  one 
hand  they  say  they  can  get  it  any- 
where and  yet  they  are  ready  to  put 
up  $500  million?  Let  us  wake  up.  We 
cannot  stand  the  truth.  We  cannot 
handle  it.  An  element  called  fairness. 

By  the  way,  let  me  tell  you  about 
composite  materials.  Let  me  show  you 
the  pictures  of  what  we  have  been 
doing.  We  are  years  ahead.  Aerospace 
is  one  of  the  few  industries  where  we 
are  ahead  of  the  Japanese  and  yet  we 
are  ready  to  turn  it  over.  This  is  a  pic- 
ture of  co-cured  composite  materials 
that  have  been  used  In  a  tail  and  that 
have  been  applied  for  10  yesu^  now.  It 
has  been  produced.  It  has  been  ap- 
plied. The  Boeing  people  use  it  now, 
but  we  are  going  to  get  this  technique 
from  the  Japanese.  That  is  malarkey. 
It  is  nonsense.  It  is  not  true. 

How  come  we  indulge  that?  Why  do 
we  tell  that  to  people?  Why  do  we  tell 
that  to  the  Congress?  So  General  Dy- 
namics will  get  something?  The  Japa- 
nese are  not  going  to  be  paying  $500 
million  for  old,  antiquated  technology 
that  cost  the  taxpayers  of  this  Nation 
$7  billion.  They  want  our  systems  inte- 
gration skills. 

We  hear  we  are  going  to  protect 
these  ssrstems,  these  secrets  Just  like 
we  did  when  we  gave  them  the  F-15 
materials  and  went  into  coproduction 
with  them.  When  we  got  the  General 
Accounting  Office  report  of  1982,  it 
said  that  we  systematically  turned 
over  all  of  these  secrets  to  them,  and 
do  you  know  who  went  and  did  it?  The 
same  people  who  are  the  architects  of 
this  ridiculous  agreement,  the  Defense 
Department.  The  Defense  Depart- 
ment. Read  the  report,  and  I  challenge 
you.  if  you  are  really  going  to  be  con- 
scientious and  do  what  you  should  be 
doing,  and  I  say  this  to  the  Members 
of  this  body,  read  this  report  of  Octo- 
ber 1982  and  tell  me  that  the  same 


thing  is  not  going  to  happen  here.  No. 
we  have  made  promises;  we  are  not 
going  to  do  it  again.  Do  not  believe  it. 

Burden  sharing;  oh,  this  a  new 
thing.  Terrific.  I  want  to  tell  you 
something;  the  same  people  who 
invent  these  magnificent  nsunes,  star 
wars,  secret  pebbles,  what  is  it,  little 
pebbles,  colored  pebbles— this  is  in- 
credible. Now  we  are  onto  burdenshar- 
ing.  We  should  go  through  with  the 
FSX  deal  for  burden  sharing.  Non- 
sense. 

We  tell  the  Japanese,  "Listen,  you 
have  to  pick  up  a  greater  share  of  the 
defense  in  the  Pacific."  They  say, 
"Pine,  we  need  130  planes.  We  will 
build  an  FSX."  Supposedly  we  said  to 
them,  "Why  not  buy  our  plane?"  I  do 
not  even  know  if  we  did.  Supposedly 
they  just  said  no  way,  no  how. 

Then  we  got  into  this  business  of  co- 
developing  the  FSX.  What  a  bunch  of 
suckers.  Codeveloping.  Incredible.  We 
take  your  technology  at  bargain  rate 
prices,  we  develop  it,  maybe  we  will 
give  you  something  back. 

By  the  way,  what  part  of  the  produc- 
tion do  you  think  the  Japanese  are 
going  to  give  us?  They  will  give  us  the 
assembly  work.  They  are  not  going  to 
give  us  the  high-technology  part,  the 
integration  part,  the  computer  sys- 
tems, et  cetera.  So  we  will  have  some 
people  who  may  be  working  for  a 
while,  and  eventually  we  will  have 
American  working  the  assembly  lines 
at  the  low  end,  the  low-wage  area 
when  they  want  to  give  us  that  work, 
if  they  want  to  give  us  that  work  in 
the  future.  Oh,  but  this  is  burden 
sharing. 

Look,  let  me  suggest  to  you  very  can- 
didly, I  think  somehow  we  are  afraid 
to  take  credit  for  producing  the  best 
plane  in  the  world,  which  is  the  F-16. 
We  have  absolutely  lost  our  resolve  to 
say  we  have  the  finest  plane  in  the 
world  and  why  do  the  Japanese  not 
buy  it  because  it  is  fair,  because  it  is 
the  right  thing  to  do.  It  is  the  right 
thing  to  do  not  only  as  it  relates  to  the 
balance  of  trade  and  treating  partners 
fairly  and  dealing  with  them  forth- 
rightly. 

It  is  not  only  the  right  thing  morally 
to  do,  but  it  is  important  as  it  relates 
to  our  own  relationship  so  that  the 
American  people  and  the  Americna 
Congress  and  Government  can  say, 
look,  we  have  real  allies,  true  allies. 
They  do  not  come  under  false  pre- 
tenses or  stand  on  ceremony.  This  cer- 
emonial business  of  our  national 
honor  and  we  do  not  buy  planes 
abroad,  we  have  to  manufacture  them 
ourselves,  true  burdensharing  would 
be  saying,  who  has  the  best  plane? 
Where  would  it  be  most  cost-effective 
to  buy?  True  burdensharing  would 
say.  United  States  of  America,  you 
have  the  best  plane;  you  can  produce 
it  at  one-third  the  cost.  You  can  guar- 
antee delivery  starting  5  years  earlier 


than  if  we  go  through  this  coproduc- 
tion of  an  FSX. 

We  think  it  makes  sense  and  we 
know  it  makes  sense  and  we  are  going 
to  buy  it.  If  the  United  States  of 
America  had  been  suggesting  to  the 
Japanese  that  they  buy  a  plane  that 
we  made  just  because  we  made  it,  just 
because  we  wanted  to  keep  people 
working— and  that  plane  was  an  inferi- 
or plane  and  that  plane  cost  more  and 
that  plane  could  not  do  the  job,  then 
they  would  be  absolutely  right.  They 
would  be  correct. 

Burdensharing?  Nonsense.  What  you 
call  it  is  looking  ahead  and  targeting 
an  industry,  one  of  the  few  areas 
where  we  have  a  surplus  as  it  relates 
to  our  foreign  trade.  It  is  projected 
that  it  will  generate  about  $17  to  $18 
billion  in  trade  surplus  from  sales 
abroad.  We  are  in  a  sorry  state  when 
we  have  our  own  people  in  the  admin- 
istration, the  bureaucrats,  the  Defense 
Department  in  particular,  cutting 
deals  like  this.  What  do  you  expect 
from  an  unelected  group  that  has 
become  policymakers  for  this  country 
yet  feels  they  must  apologize  for 
American  strength?  They  should  run 
for  office  if  they  want  to  do  that— we'd 
have  stronger  policy  with  a  little  back- 
bone. 

We  hear  people  saying,  "If  we  don't 
go  through  with  the  FSX  deal,  what 
will  people  say  about  us  keeping  our 
word?"  I  want  to  suggest  again  to  the 
editorialists  and  writers  who  say  we 
have  to  go  through  with  this  agree- 
ment because  if  we  do  not,  nobody  is 
going  to  believe  our  President,  that  we 
have  a  Constitution,  and  it  prescribes 
the  methods  and  modalities  by  which 
laws  are  enacted,  agreements  are 
made,  et  cetera.  Should  we  apologize 
because  we  are  asking  for  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  work  its 
will  on  this  agreement?  We  do  not 
have  a  dictatorship;  we  do  not  have  a 
monarchy,  thank  God.  We  have  a  de- 
mocracy. I  do  not  think  we  should  be 
apologizing  because  we  have  a  superior 
plane  and  because  there  are  those  of 
us  who  say  "buy  our  plane"— it  is 
cheaper;  it  is  better. 

We  should  not  be  blackmailed. 
There  is  a  subtle  influence  being  ex- 
erted around  here.  Nobody  wants  to 
say  it.  We  are  being  blackmailed,  abso- 
lutely. "We  give  you  30  pieces  of  silver 
today  and,  by  God.  if  you  do  not  take 
this,  you  fellas,  we  are  not  going  to  let 
you  produce  it  anyway." 

What  happens  if  the  Japanese 
decide  to  retaliate,  retaliate  because 
we  are  doing  what  is  right?  Incredible. 
The  threat  is  that  they  wiU  not  buy 
our  bonds,  o\xr  debt.  We  are  being  held 
hostage,  economic  hostage.  Do  you 
think  it  is  going  to  get  better  2  years 
from  now,  3  years  from  now.  5  years 
from  now,  10  years  from  now?  I  sug- 
gest the  FSX  is  an  issue  so  clearcut 
that  if  we  do  not  have  the  courage  to 
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do  what  is  right,  now,  when  will  we? 
We  su-e  not  suggesting  rejection  of  this 
deal  because  there  is  going  to  be  a 
plane  in  the  future  that  is  going  to  be 
better,  faster,  or  cheaper  for  the 
United  States.  We  are  being  told  to 
take  this  deal  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
there  are  lots  of  questions  that  are 
open— technology  transfer,  secrets 
that  will  flow  from  this  that  are  not 
supposed  to,  jobs  that  are  lost,  target- 
ing of  an  industry,  aerospace,  both 
military  and  domestic.  We  are  being 
told,  notwithstanding  we  have  the  best 
product,  the  cheapest  product,  that 
does  not  count.  Somehow  it  does  not 
count. 

Let  me  tell  you  something.  If  we  are 
not  careful,  we  will  have  a  defense  in- 
dustry that  will  be  based  in  Japan  and 
maybe  they  will  let  us  produce  some  of 
the  things— maybe.  Maybe— and  it  will 
not  just  be  planes;  it  will  be  ships;  it 
will  be  missiles.  I  am  going  to  suggest 
to  you  that  Sushi  and  Sonys  and  Toy- 
otas are  enough.  Enough.  I  do  not 
want  to  hear  the  nonsense  some  day, 
"We  can't  compete.  They've  got  a 
better  missile  system.  We've  got  to  buy 
it." 

What  about  our  national  defense? 
What  about  the  spare  parts  for  our 
weapons?  Who  is  going  to  be  supplying 
these?  So  for  30  pieces  of  silver  we 
lack  the  courage  to  stand  up  for  what 
is  right  and  say,  "My  gosh,  if  we  are 
truly  allies  and  friends  and  partners, 
we  expect  you  to  do  what  is  right."  I 
hope  the  Members  of  this  body  will  do 
what  is  right,  that  is,  to  approve  this 
resolution  of  disapproval,  to  stand  up 
now  for  America  before  it  is  too  late. 
I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  BRYAN.  Mr.  President,  The  spe- 
cifics of  the  FSX  agreement  have  been 
debated  in  this  Chamber  the  past  2 
days.  I  would  like  to  make  some  fur- 
ther general  comments  on  the  agree- 
ment and  its  broader  implications. 

To  me,  the  basic  flaws  of  the  FSX 
agreement  are  apparent: 

This  is  a  deal  in  which  the  United 
States  gives  very  valuable  technology 
to  Japan  in  return  for  only  vague  and 
speculative  benefits  to  this  Nation. 

I  think  that  arrangement— negotiat- 
ed mainly  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense during  the  preceding  administra- 
tion and  revised  by  the  current  admin- 
istration—cannot be  responsibly  ap- 
proved. 

Some  may  say  that  the  deal  should 
go  through  because  this  Nation  has 
made  a  commitment,  and  that  to 
change  course  now  would  undermine 
our  credibility  or  damage  the  integrity 
of  the  Japanese  Government. 

To  those  I  say  that  it  is  time  we 
stand  up  for  our  country,  and  our  in- 
dustries, and  take  a  long-range  view  of 
our  economic  destiny  before  it  is  too 
late  to  do  so. 

This  deal  was  not  done  by  Con- 
gress—and Congress  has  an  independ- 
ent responsibility  to  review  It  in  the 


context  of  the  long-term  best  interests 
of  the  Nation— and  Congress  should 
stand  up  for  the  United  States. 

I  think  that  it  is  time  to  reexamine 
the  Nation's  attitude  as  well  as  our 
policy  toward  our  role  in  international 
trade. 

We  often  hear  that  our  country 
must  be  "responsible"  in  our  interna- 
tional dealings.  And  we  have  been. 

Now  I  think  the  operative  word 
should  be  "tough." 

There  has  been  much  talk  the  last 
few  years  about  reducing  our  budget 
and  trade  deficits.  Unfortunately,  talk, 
rather  than  tough  actions  have  char- 
acterized our  actions  in  both  areas. 

Until  we  act— and  act  decisively— our 
economic  future  is  in  doubt. 

Last  year  our  Nation  experienced  a 
trade  deficit  in  the  range  of  $137  bil- 
lion. Our  trade  with  Japan  accoimted 
for  about  40  percent  of  that  deficit. 

Approval  of  the  FSX  agreement— 
and  providing  to  Japtuci  the  technology 
base  needed  to  further  their  own  com- 
mercial and  military  aircraft  indus- 
try—in the  long  nm  can  only  act  to  in- 
crease our  trade  deficit. 

The  United  States  is  without  ques- 
tion the  world's  most  advanced  and 
successful  producer  of  military  and 
commercial  aircraft.  It  is  a  great  suc- 
cess story  that  the  Nation  should  be 
proud  of. 

The  Japanese  are  our  greatest  eco- 
nomic competitor— and  they  do  not 
plan  for  just  the  next  year. 

The  Japanese  are  willing  to  invest 
today  in  order  to  secure  a  long-term 
advantage  in  the  world's  marketplace. 
Through  the  coproduction  agree- 
ment we  are  providing  the  technologi- 
cal base  for  Japan  to  become,  over  the 
next  few  years,  a  major  force  in  the 
aerospace  market— our  strongest  in- 
dustrial export  sector. 

It  is  time  we  adopt  a  long-range  view 
toward  our  trading  partners  that  is 
fair— but  also  which  implements  a 
long-term  strategy  for  enhancing  our 
role  in  international  trade. 

The  fact  is  Japan  has  not  displayed 
an  active  approach  to  reducing  the 
massive— $55  billion— trade  deficit  that 
exists  between  our  coimtries. 

By  purchasing  our  existing  F-16's 
Japan  could  be  displaying  a  good  faith 
effort  toward  reducing  the  trade  im- 
balance—and they  would  be  receiving 
one  of  the  most  successful  military  air- 
craft ever  produced  at  a  very  reasona- 
ble cost. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  FSX 
may  cost  as  much  as  $30  million  more 
per  aircraft  than  if  existing  F-16's 
were  purchased  directly— existing  F- 
16's  could  be  purchased  directly  for 
one-third  to  one-half  the  cost  of  the 
FSX. 

By  rejecting  this  agreement,  the 
Congress  can  start  to  put  the  United 
States  back  on  the  course  of  actively 
guiding  our  Nation's  economic  future. 
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We  can  learn  a  lesson  from  Japan— 
and  that  lesson  is  not  how  to  build 
military  aircraft. 

The  lesson  we  can  learn  from  Japan 
is  that  aggressive  government  econom- 
ic development  and  trade  policies  can 
be  effective  if  they  are  part  of  a  co- 
ordinated strategy. 

The  Japanese  economy  Is  successful 
largely  because  of  aggressive  policies 
to  invest  in  and  promote  markets  in 
which  they  can  compete  effectively. 
And  they  protect  their  domestic  mar- 
kets. 

Despite  talk  of  opening  its  markets 
to  U.S.  goods,  the  fact  is  that  progress 
has  been  painfully  slow.  Instead  of  a 
promised  20-percent  share  of  the  semi- 
conductor market  U.S.  producers  have 
only  about  11  percent. 

It  is  still  difficult  to  export  our  agri- 
culture products  to  Japan. 

Our  U.S.  Trade  Representative, 
Carla  Hills,  recently  released  a  report 
in  conjunction  with  the  Trade  and 
Competitiveness  Act  of  1988  which  ad- 
dressed trade  barriers  in  foreign  na- 
tions. 

Trade  barriers  were  found  in  Japan 
to  United  States  exports  of  in  many 
fields— superconductors,  agricultural 
products,  telecommunications,  optical 
fibers,  aluminum,  and  construction.  I 
suggest  that  if  the  Japanese  aircraft 
producers  were  competitive  today,  we 
might  very  well  have  United  States 
aircraft  on  the  list  of  products  which 
were  difficult  to  sell  to  Japan  as  well. 
In  conclusion,  I  view  our  actions 
today  as  critical  to  tomorrow's  eco- 
nomic future— the  FSX  agreement 
should  be  rejected  in  the  best  interests 
of  our  future. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  in  opposition  to  the  proposed  co- 
development  agreement  of  the  FSX 
fighter  aircraft,  and  I  want  to  compli- 
ment my  colleague  from  Nevada  on  his 
excellent  remarks  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  President,  only  occasionally  do 
we  have  an  opportunity  to  debate  a 
subject  such  as  this  agreement,  which 
involves  both  foreign  policy  and  mili- 
tary policy,  in  an  open  forimi  with 
enough  time  that  we  can  present  these 
issues  and  present  them  in  a  manner 
in  which  the  American  people  can  look 
at  their  economic  future. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado,  who 
presently  is  in  the  Chair,  is  one  of  the 
great  experts  in  the  United  States  on 
our  industrial  development  and  on 
where  we  can  or  cannot  go,  in  terms  of 
free  trade,  our  economic  future,  the 
industrial  future  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  quality  of  life  of  the  United 
States.  His  global  warming  bill  is  a 
very  important  one. 

This  particular  bill  goes  to  the  tech- 
nology that  we  all  face,  whether  it  be 
global  warming,  whether  it  be  the  de- 
fense of  the  United  States,  as  has  been 
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eloquently  addressed  by  other  Mem- 
bers on  this  subject,  or  to  what  I  want 
to  talk  about  today,  Mr.  President, 
with  regard  to  this  particular  agree- 
ment: and  that  is,  the  trade  aspects. 
This  is  one  of  the  first  times  we  have 
debated,  as  a  trade  matter,  our  mili- 
tary sales,  or  our  military  coproduc- 
tion  agreements. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  opposed  to  this 
FSZ  fighter  aircraft  agreement. 

I  might  say  I  represent  a  State  that 
presents  a  picture  to  the  world  of  a 
free-trading  State.  One  job  in  five  in 
our  State  depends  upon  free  trade. 
And,  yet,  we  manufacture  a  few  air- 
planes. The  State  of  Washington  prob- 
ably manufactures  more  domestic  air- 
planes than  any  other  single  State  in 
the  United  States,  and  we  are  very 
proud  of  that. 

I  might  say  that  I  have  not  been 
contacted  by  members  of  my  aircraft 
industry  in  the  State  with  regard  to 
this  proposition.  I  state  those  back- 
ground facts,  Mr.  President,  because  I 
also  believe  in  free  trade  and  fair 
trade.  The  people  in  my  State  believe 
in  free  trade  and  in  fair  trade.  We  cer- 
tainly want  to  expand  our  trade  with 
the  Pacific  rim,  so  why  is  it  that  the 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Washington 
stands  and  says  that  this  coproduction 
agreement  is  not  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  United  States? 

It  is  simply  this,  Mr.  President:  I  do 
not  believe  in  giving  away  an  evolu- 
tionary technology  to  a  mercantile 
country  when  we  are  involved  in  a 
trade  fight  throughout  the  entire 
world  against  very  strong  economic 
competitors. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  almost 
dropped  from  our  vocabulary  the  word 
"mercantile"  nation  in  our  desire  to 
have  free  trade  and  in  our  desire  to 
compare  our  trade  to  that  of  bloc  na- 
tions, or  to  the  old-fashioned  ideas  of 
socialistic  blocs  and  free-trading  coun- 
tries versus  the  bloc  trading  countries. 

It  is  a  new  world,  Mr.  President,  and 
in  this  new  world  we  have,  once  again, 
the  growth  of  the  mercantile  nations 
among  the  free-trading  nations,  and  a 
mercantile  nation,  simply  stated,  is 
one  that  looks  into  a  free-trading 
market,  and  for  its  own  self-interests, 
make  certain  that  each  deal  benefits 
that  country's  economic  position  and 
runs,  develops,  and  establishes  a  strat- 
egy for  taking  advantage  of  other  na- 
tions in  every  opportunity. 

Tou  can  say  that  that  is  just  the 
competitive  system,  but  here  there  is 
far  more  than  that.  There  is  a  pattern 
here,  Mr.  President.  There  is  a  cycle, 
one  that  we  must  break.  We  must  rec- 
ognize that  Japan,  as  a  mercantile 
nation,  has,  is,  and  will  demonstrate  a 
pattern  of  industrial  planning  and  de- 
veloiring.  aimed  systematically  at  ac- 
quiring a  technological  expertise  and 
developing  a  manufacturing  base  to 
sustain  an  export-oriented  economy. 


This  is  not  to  be  criticized  as  some- 
thing that  is  foolish,  something  that  is 
simply  evil:  they  are  absolutely  de- 
pendent upon  this  type  of  an  orienta- 
tion, this  type  of  an  economy,  this 
type  of  a  mercantile  strategy.  We 
have,  until  recently,  been  an  import- 
oriented,  self-sustaining.  Internally  di- 
rected economy,  an  economy  that 
traded  95  percent  with  itself.  As  this 
has  changed  rapidly  in  the  last  10 
years,  and  we  have  become  part  of  the 
world's  trading  base,  we  must  undei- 
stand  what  we  are  competing  with  and 
what  exists  in  a  free  world  market, 
and  that  is  what  we  are  going  to  have 
in  the  next  10  years.  The  Japanese 
have  a  definite  strategy  of  acquiring 
the  technological  expertise  and  devel- 
oping a  manufacturing  base  to  sustain 
this  export-oriented  economy. 

Consequently,  Japan  has  systemati- 
cally developed  new  industries,  new  in- 
dustrial capacities  that  far  outstrip 
any  domestic  requirements  that  they 
have,  whether  it  is  in  automobiles, 
electronics,  or  semiconductors.  Their 
economy  is  based  upon — created  for  £in 
export  trade.  Ours  has  not  been.  Ours 
has  been  on  the  recipient  end,  and 
there  is  no  wonder  in  the  world  at  all 
that,  though  we  may  be  technological- 
ly equal,  and  we  may  be  larger  in  size, 
we  may  be  smarter,  and  we  may  be 
every  bit  as  competitive,  that  without 
this  type  of  strategy,  and  without  this 
type  of  devoted  effort,  they  are  going 
to  export,  and  we  are  going  to  import, 
and  that  leaves  us  with  a  trade  deficit. 

We  have  to  think  about  these 
things,  and  this  debate  on  this  product 
is  a  perfect  place  to  demonstrate  this, 
to  talk  about  it,  and  to  begin  to  devel- 
op and  build  our  trade  strategy  and 
our  ability  to  trade  with  the  Japanese. 
We  have  had  a  great  deal  of  experi- 
ence in  the  State  of  Washington  on 
the  west  coast  with  this.  Prior  to 
coming  back  to  Government,  from  8 
years  out  of  it,  I  was  in  the  private 
practice  of  international  trade,  doing  a 
great  deal  of  trade  with  the  Pacific 
Rim,  and  with  Japan,  and  with  China. 
And  their  system  is  directed  toward 
exporting  to  the  United  States.  They 
have  a  very  small  domestic  internal 
automobile  industry,  and  if  you  wish 
to  determine  in  great  detail  exactly 
how  this  is  done,  and  exactly  what  is 
about  to  be  done  in  the  airline  indus- 
try, I  would  suggest  a  reading  of  the 
book  by  David  Halberstein,  "The 
Reckoning."  If  you  read  "The  Reckon- 
ing," it  sets  forth  in  enormous  detail  a 
15-year  plan  to  penetrate  the  Ameri- 
can auto  industry,  and  penetrate  it 
sector  by  sector,  company  by  compa- 
ny, geographic  area  by  geographic 
area,  not  evil,  not  the  wrong  thing  to 
do  in  the  world  if  you  want  to  set  up  a 
standard  of  right  and  wrong,  but  a 
precise,  directed  effort  to  become  the 
equal  of  the  American  manufacturing 
industry. 


When  I  attended  the  briefing— and  it 
was  a  military  briefing,  it  was  classi- 
fied, all  of  that  kind  of  thing— on  this 
project,  I  think  the  last  thing  that  I 
could  think  of  to  say  as  I  left  the  room 
was  in  response  to  comments  that  this 
was  not  really  our  most  advanced  tech 
nology  and  that  by  the  year  2000  the 
Japanese  would  just  be  catching  up 
with  us,  or  maybe  not  even  catching 
up  with  us.  I  said,  "If  you  allow  this 
strategy  to  be  pursued  to  its  ultimate 
end  I  can  guarantee  you  the  Japanese 
will  deliver  you  an  Okuro  fighter  air- 
craft in  the  year  2000  and  if  they  miss 
it  by  a  year  or  two,  they  will  have  it  by 
2005  and  they  will  sell  it  head  to  head 
with  you  all  over  the  world  and  you 
will  wonder  why  it  is  they  beat  you." 

To  those  who  are  saying  that  you 
can  go  to  the  European  technology  or 
the  Japanese  will  and  they  will  get  it 
there,  they  do  not  have  to  do  that. 

As  Transportation  Secretary  and  as 
a  Congressman  long  before  that,  I  am 
very  familiar  with  the  European  air- 
craft technology.  It  is  a  good  one  but 
it  is  one  that  is  way  behind  ours;  even 
though  they  build  a  very  good  air  bus, 
it  has  taken  them  a  tremendous  effort, 
and  the  Japanese  will  bypass  that  with 
very  little  effort  once  they  acquire  the 
necessary  technology,  apply  the  strat- 
egy, and  apply  their  industrial  base  to 
it. 

They  are  not  going  to  sell  these  air- 
planes in  Japan.  All  Nippon  Airways 
and  Japan  Air  Lines  can  absorb  very 
few  of  them.  But  the  market  of  all  the 
expanding  nations  in  Asia  can  absorb 
them. 

I  do  not  understand  why  at  this 
point  in  our  life  we  need  to  do  this 
type  of  agree;nent.  It  would  be  differ- 
ent if  we  were  in  a  position  to  where 
we  needed  to  sustain  the  Japanese 
economy,  which  we  had  to  do  in  the 
1950's  and  1960's  in  order  to  bring  it 
back  into  its  full  industrial  capacity. 
But  we  are  ignoring  the  economic  fact 
of  life  that  the  Japanese  economy  as 
of  today  is  doing  very,  very  well,  so 
well  in  fact  that  there  is  a  trade  deficit 
with  Japan  and  the  United  States 
where  the  Japanese  are  receiving  in 
excess  of  $1  billion  per  week  from  us 
as  part  of  a  trade  deficit. 

Japan  is  our  valued  and  respected 
strategic  ally,  but  it  is  also  a  tough 
economic  competitor,  and  when  you 
have  a  tough  economic  competitor  it  is 
like  any  competitor  in  the  American 
sports  arena,  you  do  not  give  away 
your  play  book  to  the  opposition.  The 
Seattle  Seahawks  do  not  give  their 
playbook  to  the  Denver  Broncos 
before  they  play  them.  The  Superson- 
ics  do  not  hand  over  their  game  plan 
to  the  Portland  Trailblazers,  and  the 
aerospace  industry  should  not  give 
away  its  playbook  to  the  Japanese. 

The  supporters  of  the  FSX  agree- 
ment have  said  we  have  little  to  fear 
from  the  FSX  because  the  technology 
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we  axe  transfering  to  the  Japanese  is 
several  years  old  and  it  is  not  on  the 
cutting  edge  of  United  States  ad- 
vanced military  aircraft  technology. 
They  miss  the  whole  point.  The  Japa- 
nese do  not  need  tomorrow's  military 
technology  today.  They  are  not  de- 
signing an  airplane  to  defeat  \is  mili- 
tarily as  the  Soviets  might.  They  are 
not  interested  in  selling  an  airline  to 
the  transport  business  that  is  going  to 
be  a  Stealth  transcontinental  aircraft. 
No.  The  Japanese  are  buying  the  tech- 
nology and  the  ability  to  handle  inte- 
grated circuits  and  the  ability  to  com- 
pletely manufacture  a  total  aircraft 
from  us  when  they  need  it,  and  they 
need  it  now  to  build  their  aircraft 
manufacturing  base. 

That  is  their  right  and  they  can 
build  this  base  on  their  own  and  that 
is  their  right.  But  it  is  also  our  right 
not  to  sell  it  to  them  in  an  evolution- 
ary chance  so  that  they  will  simply 
move  that  much  farther  ahead  of  us 
that  much  faster. 

We  should  not  go  through  with  the 
deal,  Mr.  President,  that  jeopardizes 
our  long-term  economic  and  techno- 
logical competitiveness  because  of  a 
transitory  short-term  gain.  We  are 
going  to  be  in  the  trading  business  and 
this  competition  a  long,  long  time. 

I  would  point  out  to  my  colleagues 
that  the  International  Association  of 
Machinists,  who  represent  over  20,000 
men  and  women  working  for  General 
Dynamics,  including  10,000  who  work 
directly  on  the  F-16  have  gone  on 
record  opposing  this  deal. 

We  just  cannot  be  complacent  about 
maintaining  our  lead  in  aerospace. 

The  MIT  "Made  in  America"  report 
on  U.S.  productivity  released  last  week 
concluded  that  the  U.S.  manufactur- 
ing industries  will  continue  to  suffer  in 
the  world  market  because  of  their 
dismal  productivity  performance. 

One  of  the  industries  examined  in 
detaU  was  a  study  of  the  commercial 
aircraft  industry,  and  one  of  the  rea- 
sons that  it  was  singled  out  was  be- 
cause this  industry  is  suffering  now 
from  an  erosion  in  its  technological 
lead.  The  report  concluded  the  U.S. 
aerospace  industry  already  constitutes 
"a  deteriorating  industrial  base,"  in 
other  words,  our  jigs  are  old.  Our  abili- 
ty to  make  aircraft  is  old;  it  is  slowly 
beginning  to  deteriorate.  We  must 
update  it,  and  we  are  just  about  to 
take  one  of  the  best  parts  of  it  and 
give  it  to  someone  else  who  will  build  a 
brand  new  industry.  We  did  this  in  the 
steel  industry.  We  did  this  in  the  auto 
industry  and  we  are  about  to  do  it  in 
the  aerospace  industry. 

I  might  say  parenthetically,  Mr. 
President,  that  you  may  wonder  why 
then  if  they  are  not  going  to  build  the 
Stealth  transcontinental  aircraft  and 
they  are  not  going  to  compete  with  us 
militarily,  what  is  the  danger,  what  is 
the  problem. 


The  United  States  got  into  the  air 
transport  business  out  of  the  military 
transport  business,  through  that  tech- 
nology. The  dash  7  was  the  707,  and 
now  the  development  costs  for  new 
aircraft  are  enormous. 

The  Japanese  have  determined  a 
very  simple  and  a  very  clever  system 
for  redoing  what  we  did  in  the  1950's. 
The  warning  signals  twe  out  and  for 
our  own  good  we  better  hear  them. 
Proceeding  with  codevelopment,  co- 
production  agreements  with  Japan 
where  critical  technology  is  involved  is 
not  in  our  national  interest. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  a  vote  in  favor 
of  this  resolution  to  disapprove  the 
PSX. 

The  aerospace  industry  is  important 
to  my  State  of  Washington  and  it  is 
important  to  the  Nation;  both  in  terms 
of  economics  and  In  terms  of  national 
security.  The  aerospace  industry  em- 
ploys more  than  100,000  people  in 
Washington  State  virith  a  payroll  of 
roughly  $60  million  per  year.  These 
dollars,  in  turn,  generate  more  than 
$4.4  billion  a  year  of  Washington 
State's  "gross  State  product."  Nation- 
ally, the  commercial  aircraft  industry 
is  the  single  largest  net  contributor  to 
the  U.S.  balance  of  payments.  Accord- 
ing to  the  recent  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology  study  on  American 
productivity,  "Made  in  America,"  com- 
mercial aircraft  exports  provide  be- 
tween 4  and  7  percent  of  the  total  U.S. 
exports  with  the  entire  aerospace  in- 
dustry providing  an  obviously  larger 
share. 

The  record  level  of  orders  for  U.S. 
commercial  aircraft  is  affirmation  of 
our  international  competitiveness  in 
this  area  and  our  sales  to  foreign  cus- 
tomers is  a  bright  spot  in  an  otherwise 
frustrating  and  bleak  balance-of-trade 
picture. 

While  it  is  harder  to  quantify  the 
value  of  the  United  States  aerospace 
industry  to  ovu-  national  security, 
there  is  no  question  that  we  depend 
upon  our  technological  advantages  to 
counter  the  larger  numbers  of  Soviet 
aircraft,  tanks,  and  surface  ships. 

To  quote  from  an  October  1988 
report  by  the  Defense  Science  Board 
on  the  status  of  the  U.S.  Defense  In- 
dustrial and  Technology  Base, 

"We  have  chosen  not  to  match  our  adver- 
saries soldier  for  soldier  and  bullet  for 
bullet.  Instead,  we  have  chosen  to  maintain 
a  degree  of  technological  superiority  suffi- 
cient to  overcome  our  numerical  disadvan- 
tage. 

As  the  Board  noted  in  its  report,  we 
are  quickly  losing  our  technological 
and  industrial  base  in  key  defense 
areas.  In  some  areas,  such  as  U.S.  mar- 
itime industries,  the  board  concluded 
that  we  simply  do  not  have  the  capa- 
bility required  by  our  defense  plans  to 
transport  our  forces  overseas.  In  other 
areas,  we  have  not  slipped  as  far,  but 
drastic  action  is  required.  There  can  be 
little  question  that  maintenance   of 


technological  superiority  in  aerospace 
technologies  is  essential  to  our  nation- 
al security. 

We  cannot  afford  to  jeopardize  the 
competitiveness  of  the  U.S.  aerospace 
industry  and  I  am  absolutely  con- 
vinced that  this  agreement  will  do  so. 
First,  it  is  clear  that  Japan  is  intent 
on  buying  more  in  this  agreement 
than  a  fighter  plane  for  its  national 
defense.  If  Japan  wanted  a  fighter 
plane,  they  could  buy  existing  United 
States  aircraft  for  less  than  half  the 
cost  of  the  FSX.  Instead,  the  Japanese 
Government  is  buying  access  to  tech- 
nology that  they  do  not  now  possess 
and  a  multibillion-doUar  production 
program  to  develop  experience  with 
that  technology.  Supporters  of  the 
PSX  are  quick  to  point  out  that  Japan 
had  intended  to  proceed  with  the  de- 
velopment of  a  new  fighter  plane  on 
its  own  and  the  Reagan  administration 
convinced  them  to  proceed  with  code- 
velopment. 

Therefore,  the  argument  goes,  the 
United  States  comes  out  ahead.  This 
scenario  only  underscores  my  point, 
which  is  that  Japan's  primary  goal  in 
pursuing  the  development  of  this  new 
aircraft  was,  and  is,  to  develop  its  air- 
craft design  and  manufacturing  base. 
This  fact  is  not  changed  one  iota  by 
FSX. 

Japan  has  had  a  longstanding  policy 
of  developing  its  domestic  aircraft  in- 
dustry through  coproduction  agree- 
ments for  military  aircraft.  This  effort 
goes  back  to  the  1950's  when  Japan's 
aircraft  industry  was  revived  after 
World  War  II.  In  the  1950's,  Japan  co- 
produced  the  P-86  and  the  T-33.  In 
the  1960's.  it  coproduced  the  P-104, 
the  P-4,  and  the  P2V-7.  In  the  1970's, 
it  coproduced  the  P-3C  and  the  F-15. 
At  every  step,  the  level  of  technologi- 
cal know  how  has  increased.  What  has 
also  changed  over  time  is  the  boldness 
with  which  Japan  has  moved  to 
expand  its  aircraft  Industry;  an  indus- 
try that  has  a  very  small  civilian 
market  and  a  even  smaller  military 
market  because  of  Japan's  policy  pro- 
hibiting military  exports  and  its  con- 
stitutional restrictions  on  its  military 
forces. 

In  its  strategic  plans,  or  vision  state- 
ments, Japan's  Ministry  of  Interna- 
tional Trade  and  Industry— known  as 
MITI— has  repeatedly  designated  aero- 
space as  one  of  the  three  key  targeted 
technologies  for  the  21st  century.  To 
help  make  this  vision  a  reality,  MITI 
has  been  heavily  involved  in  promot- 
ing coproduction  agreements,  most  re- 
cently the  F-15  fighter,  as  a  means  of 
developing  Japan's  aircraft  industry. 

This  issue  was  extensively  examined 
by  the  General  Accounting  Office  in 
1982  in  a  report  that  was  strongly  crit- 
ical of  the  way  in  which  the  United 
States  handled  these  coproduction 
agreements,  especially  the  F-15. 
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Whereas  GAO  concluded  that  the 
United  States  entered  coproductlon 
agreements  primarily  to  achieve  na- 
tional security  objectives,  GAO  found 
that  Japan  and  other  nations  invari- 
ably entered  into  coproductlon  agree- 
ments with  the  United  States  to 
obtain  advanced  technology,  to  en- 
hance their  high-employment  technol- 
ogy base,  and  to  develop  future  export 
industries,  in  addition  to  national  se- 
curity. 

The  1982  GAO  report  documented  a 
systematic  three  part  Japanese  strate- 
gy to  expand  its  domestic  aircraft  in- 
dustry by:  First,  establishing  consortia 
of  Japanese  aircraft  manufactures; 
second,  entering  into  international 
Joint  ventures;  and  third,  providing 
Government  financing  for  aircraft 
R&D  and  production  contracts. 

Earlier  this  year,  in  response  to  the 
FSX  proposal,  GAO  looked  at  this 
issue  again.  GAO  reaffirmed  that  the 
United  States  continued  to  look  at 
these  agreements,  including  FSX,  pri- 
marily to  advance  the  military  capa- 
bilities of  foreign  countries  and  to  pro- 
mote compatibility  among  United 
States  and  allied  forces.  GAO  also 
reaffirmed  that  Japan  is  as  intent  as 
ever  in  using  military  coproductlon 
agreements  to  expand  and  enhance  its 
aircraft  design  and  production  capabU- 
ity  if  not  more  so. 

These  conclusions  are  supported  by 
the  "Made  in  America"  report  of  the 
MIT  Commission  on  Industrial  Pro- 
ductivity released  last  week.  The  MIT 
report  found  that  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment funds  half  of  both  the  devel- 
opment and  production  costs  of  its 
aviation  consortia  versus  very  small 
percentages  of  U.S.  Government 
funded  aerospace  research  from  NASA 
andDOD. 

It  is  also  worth  pointing  out  that  the 
1982  GAO  report  also  recommended 
that  the  United  States  develop  a  new 
national  policy  toward  the  whole  issue 
of  coproductlon  agreements  to  make 
sure  that  U.S.  economic  interests  were 
protected  including  the  direct  involve- 
ment of  the  U.S.  CoDunerce  Depart- 
ment. Unfortimately,  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration failed  to  heed  any  of  this 
advice. 

It  also  comes  as  little  surprise  that 
the  1989  GAO  report  still  foimd  that 
the  United  States  did  not  have  a  co- 
herent policy  of  safeguarding  U.S.  eco- 
nomic interests  in  coproductlon  agree- 
ments. In  point  of  fact,  the  give-away 
of  U.S.  economic  interests  in  the  FSX 
deal  was  so  flagrant  that  even  the 
Bush  administration  was  unable  to 
support  it  in  its  original  form. 

The  problem  is  that  despite  Com- 
merce Secretary  Mosbacher's  actions, 
the  fact  remains  that  the  FSX  deal 
still  gives  away  far  too  much  to  our 
most  aggressive  economic  competitor. 
What  it  gives  away  is  the  advanced 
design  technology  and  expertise 
needed  to  develop  and  manufacture  an 


entire  advanced  aircraft.  Unlike  previ- 
ous coproductlon  agreements,  which 
transferred  manufacturing  capability 
for  a  limited  set  of  aircraft  compo- 
nents, the  FSX  encompasses  an  entire 
aircraft  including  the  integration  of 
advanced  electronic  and  computer  sys- 
tems. 

While  the  transfer  of  manufacturing 
technology  under  previous  agreements 
may  ultimately  prove  to  have  been 
economically  damaging  to  the  United 
States,  the  FSX  agreement  would  con- 
stitute a  quantum  increase  in  the  type 
of  expertise  being  transferred  to 
Japan  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  it 
would  damage  the  United  States  aero- 
space industry  economically.  I  have 
examined  the  only  two  technologies 
that  the  United  States  is,  in  theory,  to 
gain  access  to  from  this  transaction; 
the  composite  wing  technology  and 
radar  technology.  I  am  not  convinced 
that  the  United  States  will  gain  any- 
thing at  all  in  these  two  areas,  much 
less  offset  the  loss  of  technology  we 
are  transferring  to  Japan.  Japan  is  an 
economic  competitor  that  is  taking 
aim  at  one  of  the  few  United  States  in- 
dustries where  the  United  States  still 
maintains  international  leadership. 

I  will  close,  Mr.  President,  by  saying 
that  those  of  us  who  have  been  in- 
volved in  the  international  trading 
system  of  the  world  and  now  have  an 
opportunity  to  talk  about  American 
Government  policy  are  at  a  juncture 
and  for  us  to  be  taking  one  of  our  last 
remaining  technologies  and  giving  to 
one  of  our  toughest  competitors  the 
advantage  that  we  used  in  the  1950's 
and  1960's  to  develop  an  aerospace  in- 
dustry so  that  they  have  a  5-  to  10- 
year  jump  on  what  they  would  be  oth- 
erwise is  simply  not  the  way  to  pro- 
ceed. 

And  as  my  colleague  from  Illinois 
stated  so  very  well  in  his  earlier  re- 
marks we  are  doing  this  for  a  competi- 
tor and  Instead  of  their  Just  buying 
our  airplane,  which  I  think  they 
should  do,  this  idea  that  we  must  do 
all  these  things  just  does  not  make 
sense  to  me.  We  have  troops  in  Japan. 
We  have  troops  in  Korea.  We  have  an 
entire  fleet  to  make  the  Pacific  safe. 
We  maintain  a  nuclear  umbrella.  We 
defend  this  Nation  and  other  nations 
such  as  Japan  from  the  threat  of  war. 
We  limit  their  defense  budget  to  1  per- 
cent. Ours  will  not  reach  1  percent  in 
my  lifetime.  It  is  much  larger.  So  as 
we  are  spending  ourselves  into  a  defi- 
cit to  protect  a  competitor,  I  do  not 
see  why  that  competitor  should  be  de- 
manding from  us  the  terms  by  which 
they  will  help  defend  themselves. 

I  hope  for  a  little  bit  of  cooperation, 
help,  and  assistance  from  them  to  say 
they  will  pick  up  part  of  the  defense 
burden  and  not  require  this  kind  of  an 
agreement,  because  we  are  not  on  an 
even  footing.  We  are  $55  billion  per 
year  in  debt  to  them  every  year  under 
the  present  policies.  I  think  we  deserve 
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better.  I  hope  the  Senate  will  stand  to 
give  us  better  and  will  vote  down  this 
FSX  proposal. 

I  thank  the  Chair  and  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quonun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorixm  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  allowed 
to  proceed  as  if  in  morning  business  on 
a  subject  not  related  to  the  FSX 
matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Reid  pertaining 
to  the  introduction  of  legislation  are 
located  in  today's  Record  under 
"Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions.") 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Sanford).  The  Senator  from  Illinois  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
you. 

I  would  like  to  conunent  briefly  on 
the  FSX  agreement  that  is  before  this 
body  and  tell  why  I  have  reached  the 
opinion  that  I  have  reached.  I  served 
on  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
as  my  colleagues  about  it.  I  have  lis- 
tened and  read  documents  on  this. 

First,  I  want  to  commend  my  col- 
league from  Illinois,  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIXON.  The  very  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Frequently  I  say  the 
very  senior  Senator  from  Illinois  but  I 
should  not  do  that  too  frequently. 

But  my  colleague  from  Illinois,  by 
vigorously  bringing  this  question  up 
and  causing  us  to  take  a  close  exami- 
nation of  this  issue,  I  think,  has  per- 
formed a  real  public  service.  In  addi- 
tion to  everything  else,  I  know  more 
about  the  technology  of  this  coimtry 
today  than  I  did  before  this  whole 
matter  was  questioned.  And  I  am 
grateful  to  my  colleague  and  I  think 
all  of  us  in  the  Senate  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  are. 

First,  I  think  we  have  to  talk  about 
this  in  connection  with  the  atmos- 
phere that  is  here  today.  We  are  not 
dealing  with  this  just  in  isolation. 

There  is,  in  part,  an  atmosphere 
that  is  not  healthy  and  I  am  not  talk- 
ing about  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
here  when  I  talk  about  this.  But  the 
phone  calls  and  some  of  the  responses 
that  I  have  sensed  at  town  meetings  in 
regard  to.  first,  our  relations  with 
Japan.  There  is  a  little  of  the  racist 
tinge  occasionally  to  some  of  the  re- 
marks. Second,  there  is  an  understand- 
able but  not  healthy  response  on  the 
part  of  some:   We  were  attacked  at 
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Pearl  Harbor,  we  have  to  get  some  re- 
venge. 

I  do  not  for  a  moment  suggest 
anyone  in  the  Senate  is  part  of  that 
but  it  is  out  there.  And  while  I  under- 
stand the  feeling  it  is  not  a  good  basis 
for  policy. 

There  are  two  other  things  that  are 
more  understandable  that  have  to  be 
weighed  in  all  of  this.  One  is  the  trade 
deficit.  People  understand  that  this 
trade  deficit  with  Japan  is  far  beyond 
anything  this  Nation  has  ever  experi- 
enced. I  believe,  and  my  colleague 
from  Illinois  is  on  the  floor  right  now, 
I  believe  the  trade  deficit  with  Japan 
this  last  year  was  about  $70  billion;  ap- 
proximately that  amount. 

That  is  far,  far  in  excess  of  the  trade 
deficit  this  Nation  usually  had,  years 
on  end.  We  had  trade  surpluses,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  generally.  But  there  is 
an  imderstandable  concern  about  the 
trade  deficit,  a  concern  that  we  ought 
to  share  here. 

Second,  there  is  a  concern  because 
we  are  paying  and  we  are  footing  too 
much  of  the  military  bUl,  as  far  as  the 
protection— not  only  of  Japan  but  of 
much  of  that  area  of  the  world  where 
Japan  has  such  a  dominant  influence. 
Japan  spends  1  percent  of  her  GNP 
on  defense.  We  spend  6  percent.  Our 
friends  in  Western  Europe  spend 
about  3.3  percent.  We  are  doing  a  dis- 
proportionate amoimt  for  the  defense 
of  Japan. 

In  fairness  to  Japan  it  has  to  be  said 
that  General  MacArthur  imposed  that 
on  Japan.  Unfortunately,  General 
MacArthur  did  not  impose  that  on  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States 
and  other  places,  too.  But  we  are  at  a 
substantial  disadvantage  because  we 
are  doing  a  disproportionate  amount 
to  protect  Japan. 

When  Japan,  which  gets  a  good 
chunk  of  her  oil,  the  majority  of  her 
oil  from  the  Persian  Gulf,  needs  some- 
one to  defend  Japan,  we  go  there  to 
defend  that  oil  supply.  That  causes 
part  of  the  feeling  on  the  part  of  this 
body  that  somehow  there  ought  to  be 
some  redress  in  the  balance. 

We  are  spending  money  on  research 
on  better  and  more  powerful  nuclear 
weapons  while  they  are  spending 
money  on  better  television  sets  and 
toasters  and  other  things.  And  our 
friends  that  each  of  us  know  do  not 
want  to  buy  nuclear  warheads,  they 
want  to  buy  television  sets  and  toast- 
ers. 

Anyway,  that  is  part  of  the  overall 
atmosphere.  Then  on  the  agreement 
itself.  The  agreement  itself,  and  here  I 
differ  from  my  colleagues  because,  al- 
though I  end  up  on  the  same  side  in 
voting  as  my  colleague  from  Illinois, 
the  agreement  itself,  it  seems  to  me, 
while  it  is  not  a  gigantic  tilt  in  either 
direction,  the  agreement  itself  it  seems 
to  me,  on  balance.  Is  probably  a  good 
thing  for  the  United  States. 


The  agreement  itself— we  end  up 
getting  some  jobs.  If  it  is  rejected  the 
Japanese  will  either  develop  their  own 
plane  or  they  wiU  enter  an  agreement 
with  the  French  or  the  British  or  the 
Swedes  or  someone  else.  I  think  that  is 
the  reality. 

The  choice  is  not  this  or  rejecting 
the  deal  and  then  our  PSX  agree- 
ments. One  of  the  political  realities 
that  the  Presiding  Officer  and  my  col- 
leagues here  on  the  floor  understand 
also  Is  this  deal  is  going  through.  I  do 
not  know  what  the  vote  is  going  to  be 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  If  I  were  to 
guess,  my  guess  is  the  resolution  to 
disapprove  will  carry  but  not  by  a  siza- 
ble margin. 

The  President  will  veto  that.  And 
there  will  not  be  a  two-thirds  vote  to 
override  the  veto. 

Then,  if  that  is  the  case,  I  have  the 
opportunity  to  cast  a  vote,  not  just  on 
the  agreement  itself  but  a  vote  that  is 
very  visible  that  says:  We  have  to  get 
our  trade  policies  in  order  with  Japan. 
I  want  to  send  a  signal  to  Japan.  I 
want  to  send  a  signal  to  this  adminis- 
tration: We  are  going  to  have  to  do 
much,  much  better  in  our  trade  with 
Japan.  And  by  voting  against  this  reso- 
lution I  send  the  most  visible  signal  I 
know  how  to  the  administration  and 
to  the  Japanese  Government  that  we 
have  to  change  our  trade  policies. 

It  is  true  that  part  of  the  trade  defi- 
cit is  caused  by  our  own  folly.  Our 
budget  deficit  Is,  in  large  part,  respon- 
sible for  the  trade  deficit.  We  keep 
ducking  facing  reality. 

Last  year  we  did  not  face  the  budget 
deficit  situation  because  we  said  this 
year  we  are  going  to  have  a  new  Presi- 
dent. 

This  year  we  are  not  facing  it  be- 
cause the  new  President  has  said  I  feel 
obligated  because  of  my  campaign 
pledges,  read  my  lips,  no  new  taxes, 
and  we  are  getting  whispered  to  by  the 
new  administration.  Next  year,  we  will 
face  reality.  Next  year.  Congress  is 
going  to  be  up  for  reelection  and 
maybe  we  are  not  going  to  have  it  next 
year.  We  keep  finding  excuses  for  not 
facing  the  budget  deficit.  That  is  part 
of  it. 

But  part  of  it  is  also,  frankly,  and 
this  is  true  not  just  of  this  administra- 
tion, it  is  the  previous  administrations 
we  have  stumbled,  we  have  been  very 
inept  in  handling  our  trade  relations 
with  Japan.  Japan  has  had  seasoned 
people  in  there  negotiating  trade. 
They  have  put  stipulations  there  that 
are  just  totally  uiu-easonable. 

Cars  built  in  Japan  today  have  26 
dollars  worth  of  American  auto  parts. 
When  you  buy  a  Ford,  Chevrolet,  or 
Plymouth  here,  you  have  600  dollars' 
worth  of  Japanese  auto  parts.  A  small 
part  of  that  is  because  of  the  quality 
of  the  products. 

I  met  with  the  vice  minister  for 
trade  from  Japan  and  explained  my 
concerns  on  the  auto  parts  field,  and 


he  said  you  must  imderstand  the  Japa- 
nese corporations  cooperate  with  one 
another.  Well,  I  knew  that.  That  is 
why  I  was  having  the  meeting.  We 
have  to  be  able  to  have  access  to  mar- 
kets. We  have  to  stand  up.  That  is  part 
of  it. 

Part  of  it  is  also,  frankly.  Japan  has 
just  been  very  tough,  and  we  have  not 
been  tough  in  response.  By  voting  for 
the  resolution  to  disapprove,  I  want  to 
send  a  signal  to  Japan,  I  want  to  send 
a  signal  to  this  administration  that  I 
want  us  to  get  tougher  in  this  whole 
area  of  trade  negotiations.  We  are 
going  to  have  to  do  much  better. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  prospect  is 
for  this  resolution,  as  I  indicated  earli- 
er. My  guess  is  that  it  will  be  approved 
by  this  body,  not  overwhelmingly,  but 
it  will  be  approved,  and  that  the  deal 
ultimately  will  go  through  because  the 
President  will  veto  whatever  resolu- 
tion is  agreed  to.  I  hope  the  message 
from  all  of  this  reaches  the  adminis- 
tration and  reaches  our  friends  in 
Japan.  We  just  cannot  go  on  with  the 
kind  of  trade  deficit  we  have  had  up  to 
this  point. 
Mr.  DIXON  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  simply 
wanted  to  say  while  my  dear  friend 
and  colleague  from  Illinois  is  still  on 
the  floor  that  he  honors  me  greatly  by 
his  statement  and  his  vote  in  the  com- 
mittee in  support  of  my  resolution  of 
disapproval.  There  is  no  more 
thoughtful  man  in  the  U.S.  Senate 
than  my  colleague  from  Illinois,  Sena- 
tor Paul  Simon. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  and  the  dis- 
tinction and  the  honor  of  serving  with 
Paxil  Simon  in  public  service  since  we 
were  very  young  men  in  the  Illinois 
House  of  Representatives  in  the  very 
early  1950's.  As  many  here  know,  we 
do  not  always  vote  the  same  way,  so 
that  his  vote  here  was  not  a  vote  to  be 
voting  the  same  as  Alan  Dixon.  His 
vote  here  was  a  thoughtful  and  careful 
vote  that  he  arrived  at  after  hearing 
all  the  evidence.  I  just  would  like  to 
tell  one  story  about  my  colleague,  Mr. 
President,  who  I  have  the  deepest  per- 
sonal affection  and  the  greatest  per- 
sonal admiration  for. 

One  time  many  years  ago  when  we 
were  very  young  men  in  the  Illinois 
House,  there  was  a  tremendously  pop- 
ular man  in  our  State  who  was  auditor 
of  public  accoimts,  and  he  came  from 
our  part  of  the  world  from  southern 
Illinois.  He  was  from  Granite  City.  I 
was  from  Belleville  and  Paul  was  from 
Troy.  We  were  each  about  half  an 
hour  away  from  this  fellow,  the  audi- 
tor of  public  accoimts.  Elverybody  was 
fond  of  him.  Everybody  said  he  would 
be  Governor  sometime  soon. 

He  had  an  appropriation  bill  to  sub- 
stantially increase  the  appropriation 
for  the  operation  of  his  office  as  audi- 
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tor  of  public  accounts.  Everybody  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  voted 
for  it  save  one.  Everybody  thought, 
how  in  the  world  could  Paul  Simon 
vote  against  that  appropriation  for 
our  popular  friend  who  is  auditor  of 
public  accounts?  Frankly,  many  were 
very  critical  of  him.  He  was  a  very 
young  man  in  either  his  first  or  very 
early  term  in  the  Illinois  House. 

Mr.  President,  that  auditor  of  public 
accounts  was  indicted  for  stealing  mil- 
lions from  the  State  of  Illinois  out  of 
the  funds  in  his  office.  He  was  sent  to 
the  penitentiary  and  served  many 
years'  time  in  this  penitentiary  of  our 
State,  and  one  thoughtful  man  in  all 
of  the  legislature  at  that  time  had  the 
good  sense  and  the  courage  to  vote  no 
on  his  appropriation  bill. 

I  have  been  watching  Paul  Simon's 
votes  all  my  life  since  then,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. No  man  has  the  integrity  and 
the  mission  and  the  purpose  that  I 
have  ever  known  that  I  find  in  my  col- 
league and  friend.  I  am  deeply  hon- 
ored that  he  is  supporting  me  in  what 
I  consider  to  be  this  very  worthy 
cause,  and  I  express  to  him  my  pro- 
found personal  appreciation. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor  be- 
cause I  look  forward  to  hearing  some 
words  from  my  good  friend,  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  and  our  former  dis- 
tinguished leader  of  this  body. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  friend  from  Illinois,  and  I  support 
his  efforts  in  this  matter.  I  probably 
will  have  more  to  say  on  that  subject 
later,  perhaps  not  today.  But  I  want  to 
address  the  Senate  on  another  matter. 
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PANAMA'S  ELECTION 

Jilr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the 
events  in  Panama  yesterday  and  over 
the  course  of  the  election  have  been 
saddening  and  maddening  for  all  of  us. 
Our  hearts  go  out  to  the  citizens  of 
Panama  for  the  frustrations  which 
they  have  endured  in  having  their 
democratic  rights  trampled  in  front  of 
them.  Our  concern  goes  out  to  the 
brave  opposition  politicans  who  ran 
against  a  hand-picked  lackey,  and  beat 
him  overwhelmingly  by  a  ratio  of  3  to 
1,  only  to  have  Noriega  declare  his 
defeat  null  and  void  and  order  his 
goons  to  beat  up  the  victors. 

Mr.  President,  the  rightful  winners 
of  the  Presidential  election  and  the 
people  are  being  denied  the  fruits  of 
their  democratic  victory.  We  have  had 
the  spectacle  of  a  crass  cabal  executed 
by  General  Noriega.  Noriega  has  ex- 
hausted any  pretense  of  respectability 
in  Panama.  He  should  step  down  im- 
mediately, but  I  am  sure  that  has  been 
said  before. 

The  Joint  leadership  of  the  Congress 
met  with  the  President  on  this  matter 
this   morning.    I   was    invited   to   be 


present.  I  listened  carefully  to  the 
President's  remarks  then,  and  again 
this  afternoon.  I  support  the  President 
fully. 

The  President  took  a  position  that 
was  right,  cautious,  yet  firm,  not  jingo- 
istic but  stating  his  clear  intent  and 
his  obligation  to  take  whatever  action 
is  necessary  to  protect  American  lives 
in  Panama. 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  the 
United  States  should  embark  on  an  in- 
tensive diplomatic  offensive  through- 
out the  hemisphere  and  throughout 
the  world  to  isolate  Noriega  and  his 
associates  from  the  fruits  of  interna- 
tional economic,  political  and  diplo- 
matic intercourse  in  this  hemisphere, 
to  rally  the  democratic  political  forces 
of  the  hemisphere  against  him. 

I  think  a  summit  meeting  of  the 
leaders  of  the  democracies  in  our 
hemisphere  would  be  an  effective 
fonmi  for  a  new  multinational  effort 
regarding  Panama. 

In  our  anger,  there  is  the  temptation 
to  call  for  the  violent  overthrow  of  his 
government,  to  call  for  military  action, 
but,  Mr.  President,  cool  heads  must 
prevail.  The  people  of  Panama  and  the 
peoples  of  the  United  States,  Venezu- 
ela, and  the  Central  American  coun- 
tries understand  what  has  happened 
in  Panama  in  recent  days,  and  under- 
stand what  our  President  is  saying. 

The  President  said  that  he  would 
live  up  to  our  obligations  under  the 
treaties  and  that  he  expects  Panama 
to  live  up  to  theirs. 

The  amendment  which  Senator 
Howard  Baker,  the  then  Republican 
leader  of  the  Senate,  and  I  offered  to 
the  Panama  Canal  Treaties  when  they 
were  being  debated  in  the  Senate  au- 
thorizes the  United  States  to  take 
whatever  action  is  necessary  to  keep 
that  canal  open  to  the  vessels  of  the 
world.  So  our  interests  are  protected 
by  the  treaties,  and  I  fully  support  the 
President  in  his  determination  to  live 
up  to  the  treaties  but  also  to  see  to  it 
that  the  other  side  does  likewise. 

Let  us  not  divert  attention  from  the 
problem  by  inviting  the  possibility  of 
condemnation  of  the  United  States  for 
heavy-handed  military  interference  in 
Panama.  In  that  sense,  we  would  be 
playing  Noriega's  game.  In  response  to 
those  who  would  say,  "Let's  act  now; 
Let's  take  military  action  at  this  time: 
Let's  don't  wait;"  let  us  be  cool  about 
this.  Let  us  focus  the  considerable  eco- 
nomic and  diplomatic  powers  of  the 
United  States  to  galvanize  the  hemi- 
sphere on  this  issue,  bringing  in  all  the 
international  institutions  which  are 
willing  to  play  a  responsible  role  so  as 
to  achieve  a  solution  that  will  avoid 
the  bloodshed  of  law-abiding  Panama- 
nians and,  of  course,  of  Americans 
living  in  Panama. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  those  who 
argue  that  the  strategic  interests  of 
the  United  States— that  is,  the  viabili- 
ty of  the  canal— are  now  in  Jeopardy 


and  that  the  United  States  needs  to 
take  some  kind  of  action. 

The  action  usually  cited  is  to  shelve 
the  Canal  Treaties.  The  treaties, 
themselves,  as  I  have  already  indicat- 
ed, provide  adequately  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  strategic  interests  of  the 
United  States;  they  give  us  the  right 
to  "defend  the  canal  against  any 
threat"  and  "to  act  against  any  aggres- 
sion or  threat  directed  against  the 
canal  or  against  the  peaceful  transit  of 
vessels  through  the  canal— not  only 
now  but  also  in  the  year  2000  and 
thereafter  when,  under  the  treaties, 
the  Panamanian  Government  would 
take  over  the  operation  of  the  canal. 
Those  amendments  that  were  ap- 
proved when  the  Panama  Canal  Trea- 
ties were  being  debated,  and  to  which 
the  Senate  gave  its  consent,  provide 
fully  for  the  protection  of  our  rights 
even  after  the  Panamanian  Govern- 
ment takes  over  under  the  treaties.  So 
our  rights  are  protected  now  and  in 
perpetuity. 

Our  legitimate  legal  right  in  this  re- 
spect is  not  in  jeopardy,  and,  if  the 
events  occur  which  require  us  to  exer- 
cise that  right,  then  I,  for  one,  would 
fully  support  whatever  action  is 
needed  to  fulfill  that  responsibility. 

At  the  present  time,  that  situation 
does  not  pertain  and  is  not  relevant  to 
the  issue  of  the  system  of  democracy 
which  Noriega  himself  is  attacking  in 
Panama. 

If  the  actions  of  the  Noriega  regime 
are  threatening  the  safety  of  United 
States  dependents  in  Panama,  then  I 
again  support  whatever  prudent  ac- 
tions need  to  be  taken,  including  relo- 
cating dependents  and  augmenting  our 
forces  in  the  region  to  provide  that 
safety  or  whatever  else  is  required 
under  the  circumstances.  The  Presi- 
dent has  made  clear  the  purpose  for 
which  he  is  sending  the  brigade-sized 
force  to  Panama,  and  he  has  indicated 
that  we  are  not  sliding  into  American 
military  intimidation  and  possible 
action  against  Noriega  without  due 
provocation. 

The  opportunity  for  American  lead- 
ership in  the  Panama  situation  stares 
us  in  the  face,  and  after  the  Presi- 
dent's action  today,  I  am  optimistic 
that  a  sound  strategy  can  be  imple- 
mented to  engage  in  an  intensive  dip- 
lomatic offensive  in  the  hemisphere, 
including  a  vigorous  effort  at  public 
diplomacy  to  isolate  Noriega,  and  pro- 
mote the  prospects  for  a  peaceful 
democratic  transition  in  Panama. 

Mr.  President,  I  congratulate  the 
President  on  the  actions  that  he  has 
outlined.  I  think  he  has  acted  prudent- 
ly, carefully,  deliberately,  cautiously 
enough,  not  provocatively  but  firmly, 
saying  we  will  protect  our  people,  we 
will  protect  Americans  living  there, 
and  we  will  protect  our  interests. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
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Mr.  President,  my  friend  Senator 
Dixon,  I  understand,  is  returning  to 
the  floor  shortly.  In  the  meantime,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Lautenberg).  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 


president  of  Mitsubishi  has  indicated  public- 
ly, is  what  this  deal— 

I  underscore  "deal"— 
is  all  about.  Why  else  would  Japan  agree  to 
pay  twice  the  price  of  an  P-16  for  a  slightly 
better  version  of  the  same  plane? 

Of  course,  there  is  nothing  wrong  with 
Japan  developing  an  aircraft  Industry.  Com- 
petition in  any  industry  is  good.  But  we 
don't  have  to  hand  everything  to  the  Japa- 
nese on  a  platter.  Let  them  incur  their  own 
research  and  development  expenses,  instead 
of  buying  the  technology  wholesale.  And  let 
General  Dynamics  do  the  same  on  the  do- 
mestic front. 


DISAPPROVING  THE  EXPORT  OF 
TECHNOLOGY  TO  CODEVELOP 
OR  COPRODUCE  THE  FSX  AIR- 
CRAFT WITH  JAPAN 
The  Senate  continued  with  consider- 
ation of  the  joint  resolution. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the    parliamentary   situation    at   the 

moment?  

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
pending  business  is  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 113. 
Mr.  FORD.  Is  there  any  time  limit? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
is  no  time  limit. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
talk  about  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
113,  which  is  the  resolution  of  disap- 
proval of  the  sale  of  the  FSX  to 
Japan. 

You  know.  I  am  somewhat  pleased 
that  the  paper  in  my  State,  one  of  the 
large  papers,  a  very  good  paper,  lis- 
tened to  the  debate  and  researched 
the  reasons  for  this  sale.  Their  head- 
line has  been  used  quite  a  bit  here  this 
afternoon.  The  headline  of  that  edito- 
rial In  the  Lexington  Herald-Leader, 
Lexington,  KY,  says  "The  S'  in  FSX 
stands  for  sucker." 

I  would  like  to  read  that  editorial, 
Mr.  President,  into  the  Record. 

U.S.  Sen.  Wendell  Ford  is  rifcht.  The  Bush 
administration's  proposed  FSX  aircraft  deal 
with  Japan  brings  to  mind  P.T.  Bamimi's 
famous  line  about  the  birth  rate  of  gullible 
people. 

Ford,  the  Democrat  from  Kentucky,  is 
leading  a  fight  to  keep  Americans  from 
being  played  for  suckers  in  this  deal;  and 
well  he  should.  It's  a  one-way  transaction. 
The  United  States  gives  the  Japanese  the 
technology  they  need  to  compete— 

I  underscore  "compete"— 
with  us  in  aircraft  production.  In  return,  we 
get  nothing  we  don't  already  have. 

Sure,  General  Dynamics,  the  aircraft  com- 
pany that  will  work  with  Mitsubishi  Heavy 
Industries  on  this  new  version  of  the  F-16 
fighter,  will  get  the  benefit  of  Japanese 
radar  and  composite  materials  technology. 
But  that  will  only  help  General  Dynamics 
catch  up  with  its  domestic  competitors- 
Boeing.  Lockheed  and  Northrup.  for  in- 
stance—who already  are  competitive  with 
the  Japanese  in  this  area. 

To  get  technology  that  we  already  have, 
we  give  away  the  secrets  to  our  leadership 
in  airframe  construction  and  electronics— se- 
crets the  Japanese  can  use  to  enter  the  com- 
mercial aircraft  market.  And  that,  as  the 


The  figure  has  been  used  of  $7  bil- 
lion of  hard-earned  taxpayers'  dollars 
that  have  gone  into  the  development 
of  the  finest  military  aircraft  in  the 
world,  the  F-16.  So  here  in  a  flick  of  a 
pen  a  deal  is  struck  to  give  that  tech- 
nology, that  research,  that  develop- 
ment away  for  a  pittance.  I  do  not 
know  what  other  Senators  are  hear- 
ing. But  let  me  tell  you  when  you  get 
outside  the  Beltway— In  case  anyone 
listening  to  me  does  not  know  what 
the  Beltway  is,  that  is  the  highway 
that  runs  around  Washington,  DC,  72 
miles,  I  guess— when  you  get  beyond 
that,  beyond  the  Potomac  River, 
people  do  not  like  this  arrangement. 
And  it  would  be  my  guess  that  the 
mail  is  going  to  be  almost  as  heavy  in 
opposition  to  this  arrangement  as  it 
was  to  the  pay  increase. 

Telephone  calls  are  coming  in  my 
office,  and  letters  are  being  received 
by  the  boxes  and  bags  full.  When  our 
constituents  get  through  telling  us,  I 
do  not  believe  there  will  be  a  Senator 
who  should  supi>ort  this  arrangement 
with  Japan.  Some  will.  Some  are  loyal 
even  if  the  people  they  are  following 
are  wrong.  You  carmot  fault  loyalty, 
but  you  can  also  fault  being  wrong. 

I  know  what  good  business  with  the 
Japanese  Is.  There  is  a  perfect  exam- 
ple in  my  State.  Toyota  has  built  a 
plant  in  Georgetown,  KY,  and  is  man- 
ufacturing Camrys  with  American 
workers  and  American  parts.  They  get 
the  revenue;  we  get  the  jobs.  There  Is 
nothing  wrong  with  that.  Why  give 
them  the  revenue  and  the  jobs  both? 
In  my  opinion,  that  plant  In  George- 
town, KY,  is  a  good  business  transac- 
tion—this one  is  not— because  in  that 
situation  in  Georgetown,  KY.  there  is 
no  erosion  of  American  jobs,  no  giving 
away  of  valuable  technology,  no  giving 
away— and  this  Is  what  really  get  to 
me— of  the  capability  to  establish  a 
lead  In  the  commercial  aviation  Indus- 
try and  take  away  our  predominance, 
our  one  last  area  of  manufacturing 
predominance,  from  us. 

We  are  approaching  the  Japanese 
decade  of  the  aircraft,  having  suffered 
through  the  decade  of  the  automobile 
and  the  decade  of  the  microchip;  and 
we  are  handing  It  to  them  on  a  sliver 
platter— maybe  green.  I  think  If  we 
took  time,  as  I  said  earlier,  to  listen  to 
our  constituents,  and  what  they  are 
saying,  not  one  Member  of  this  body 
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would  have  to  think  about  how  to  vote 
on  the  resolution  of  disapproval.  The 
decision  would  be  automatic,  and  It 
would  be  a  resounding  vote  of  no  sale, 
no  sale. 

The  working  men  and  women  of  this 
great  country  of  ours  have  a  stake  in 
what  we  do  now  and  how  It  develops 
the  future.  You  know,  the  American 
dream  Is  to  Invest  at  night  and  be  rich 
in  the  morning.  It  does  not  happen  to 
many  people.  It  takes  a  while  to  work 
and  develop,  and  It  takes  a  demsind  In 
the  American  system  to  make  a  go  of 
things.  As  we  say  in  Kentucky.  "It 
would  take  a  while." 

The  working  men  and  women  know 
what  this  is,  and  union  knows  the  dif- 
ference between  a  short-term  gain  and 
a  long-term  loss.  This  morning  I  re- 
ceived a  very  interesting  letter  from 
the  International  Union  of  Electronic 
Workers.  This  imlon  represents  some 
47.000  workers  at  GeneraJ  Electric 
who  manufacture  the  jet  engines 
which  will  be  Involved  in  the  FSX 
deal. 

Listen  to  what  the  union  president 
says.  William  H.  Bywater. 

The  net  effect  of  this  deal  will  be  to  give 
Japan  a  leg  up  in  another  vital  industry,  re- 
sulting in  the  loss  of  jobs  for  U.S.  workers, 
who  have  built  the  U.S.  aerospace  industry 
into  the  strongest  Industry  of  its  kind  in  the 
world. 


They  paid  their  taxes,  they  worked 
hard,  and  now  we  say  to  them,  with  all 
your  payment  of  taxes,  all  your  hard 
work,  we  are  going  to  give  that  away. 
We  say.  down  In  Kentucky,  something 
about  that:  "That  ain't  right." 

Likewise,  it  misses  the  boat  in  Its 
failure  to  hold  out  for  full  production 
of  the  FSX.  Production  where?  In  the 
United  States  of  America,  If  we  hold 
out  for  a  full  production  of  the  FSX  in 
the  United  States,  as  a  down  payment 
by  Japan  on  longstanding  commit- 
ments to  bring  down  the  $55  billion 
trade  bonanza  it  enjoys  over  this  coun- 
try. 

The  union  has  not  been  fooled,  not 
for  a  minute,  by  the  fleeting  promise— 
and  I  underscore  "fleeting"— of  a  tem- 
porary workload.  They  imderstand  the 
tradeoff  between  short-term  gain  and 
long-term  loss.  Why  do  we  not  here  on 
Capitol  Hill  understand  it  as  well? 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous 
consent  that  a  letter  written  to  me  by 
William  H.  Bywater,  president  of  the 
International  Union  of  Electronic, 
Electrical,  Salaried,  Machine  and  Fur- 
niture Workers  be  printed  In  the 
Record  at  this  time,  along  with  the 
news  release. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

INTERWATIOHAL      UHION      Of      ElBC- 
TRONIC,       ELECTRICAI.,       SALARIED, 

Machine,  and  Furniture  Work- 
ers, AFL-CIO. 
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Waahington,  DC,  May  9,  1989. 
Re    FSX    Fighter    Jet    Agreement    with 

Japan— S.J.  Res.  113. 
Hon.  Wkrbkll  Ford, 

RuaaeU  Senate  Office  Building,  U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dkah  Senatob  Ford:  As  you  know,  the 
lUE  represents  approximately  200,000 
American  workers,  more  than  half  of  whom 
are  employed  by  firms  in  defense  related  in- 
dustries. Among  these  are  1,000  workers 
who  build  Jet  engines  at  the  GE  manufac- 
turing facility  in  Madisonville,  Kentucky. 
These  workers  are  very  concerned  about  the 
Bush  Administration's  recent  agreement  to 
co-develop  the  FSX  fighter  aircraft  with 
Japan.  We  understand  that  Senator  Dixon's 
Resolution,  S.J.  Res.  113  to  disapprove  the 
FSX  agreement,  will  come  before  the 
Senate  within  the  next  few  days.  We  are 
writing  to  urge  you  to  support  S.J.  Res.  113, 
to  stop  the  Administration  from  concluding 
the  FSX  deal. 

The  Japanese  have  made  no  secret  of 
their  intention  to  develop  an  aerospace  in- 
dustry which  will  be  a  strong  competitor  on 
the  world  market.  Aerospace  is  one  of  the 
few  remaining  manufacturing  industries  in 
which  the  United  States  has  an  advantage 
in  international  trade.  There  are  strong  in- 
dications that  the  FSX  agreement  will 
threaten  the  competitive  position  of  that 
vital  n.S.  Industry. 

At  a  time  when  the  critical  task  of  reduc- 
ing our  $55  billion  bilateral  trade  deficit 
with  Japan  is  prominent  on  our  national 
agenda,  this  agreement  virtually  guarantees 
the  further  decay  of  our  trade  position.  The 
Ji4>anese  could  quite  easily,  and  economical- 
ly, meet  their  miUtary  needs  by  purchasing 
sophisticated  F-16  aircraft  from  the  U.S. 
and  thereby  contribute  substantially  to  an 
improvement  in  the  trade  deficit.  Instead, 
the  deal  may  cause  further  damage  if  the 
Pentagon  chooses  to  import  FSX  fighters 
from  Japan. 

These  possibilities  do  not  seem  far-fetched 
to  the  American  workers  who  have  built  the 
strength  of  the  U.S.  aerospace  industry. 
They  have  watched  as  other  sectors  of  the 
economy  have  been  destroyed  by  imports. 
In  many  cases,  the  competitive  foundations 
for  those  imports  were  laid  by  public  and 
private  agreements  to  transfer  technology. 

We  urge  you  to  Join  with  your  colleagues 
in  Congress  to  reject  the  FSX  agreement  by 
voting  in  favor  of  S.J.  Res.  113,  the  Disap- 
proval Resolution  sponsored  by  Senator 
Dixon. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration  of  our 
views  on  this  very  important  issue. 
Sincerely, 

WnxiAM  H.  Btwater, 
International  President 

[News    Release    from    the    International 

Union  of  Electronic.  Electrical,  Salaried. 

Machine  and  Furniture  Workers,  AFL- 

CIO:  May  10.  19891 

Btwatkr  Calls  or  Congress  To  Reject 
FSX  Deal 

Calling  for  Congressional  rejection  of  the 
Administration's  agreement  with  the  Japa- 
nese to  co-develop  the  FSX  fighter  aircraft. 
President  William  H.  Bywater  of  the  Inter- 
national Union  of  Electronic  Workers  said 
clarifications  offered  by  the  Bush  Adminis- 
tration did  "little  or  nothing  to  answer  the 
critical  concerns  of  American  workers." 

"The  net  effect  of  this  deal,"  Bywater 
said,  "will  be  to  give  Japan  a  leg  up  in  an- 
other vital  Industry,  resulting  in  the  loss  of 
Jobs  for  U.S.  workers  who  have  built  the 
U.S.  aerospace  indtixtry  into  the  strongest  in 


the  world.  At  the  same  time,  it  undermines 
our  national  security  interests  in  the  face  of 
the  transfer  of  sophisticated  technology  to 
a  foreign  government. 

"Likewise,  it  misses  the  boat  in  its  failure 
to  hold  out  for  full  production  of  the  FSX 
in  the  United  States  as  a  downpayment  by 
Japan  on  longstanding  commitments  to 
bring  down  the  $55  billion  trade  bonanza  it 
enjoys  over  this  country." 

The  lUE  represents  some  47,000  workers 
at  GE,  including  5,000  In  Massachusetts  and 
nearly  1,000  in  Kentucky,  who  manufacture 
the  Jet  engines  which  will  be  involved  in  the 
FSX  deal.  The  lUE  also  represents  thou- 
sands of  workers  at  Westinghouse,  United 
Technologies,  Rockwell  International. 
Unisys  and  hundreds  of  other  companies, 
large  and  small,  which  manufacture  de- 
fense-related products. 

The  furor  over  the  FSX  has  occurred  just 
as  many  in  Congress  are  demanding  that 
the  U.S.  Trade  Representative  apply  the 
provisions  of  the  1988  Trade  Act  to  Japan. 
Yet,  while  the  U.S.  trade  deficit  with  Japan 
continues  to  skyrocket,  the  Administration 
has  negotiated  yet  another  giveaway  to  the 
Japanese.  "The  FSX  deal  shows  that  Presi- 
dent Bush  is  not  serious  about  balancing 
the  trade  deficit.  Aerospeuse  is  one  of  the 
few  remaining  industries  in  which  we  run  a 
trade  surplus.  This  deal  sows  the  seeds  of 
future  catastrophe  in  that  sector  just  as 
previous  agreements  have  paved  the  way  for 
Japan  to  acquire  world  leaidershlp  in  other 
industries  such  as  consumer  electronics." 

The  Administration  has  justified  the  FSX 
giveaway  by  saying  that  it  is  In  the  national 
security  interests  of  the  United  States.  Yet, 
the  E>efense  Department,  itself,  has  said 
that  Japan  is  targeting  the  aerospace  indus- 
try for  extensive  development  in  the  near 
future.  Japan  has,  thus  far,  limited  its  sales 
of  military  products  to  the  United  States. 
"In  ten  or  fifteen  years,  we'll  be  buying  our 
fighters  jets  from  the  Japanese,  Just  like  we 
now  Import  our  VCRs." 

"Our  national  security  and  our  economic 
security  cannot  be  divorced  from  one  an- 
other", said  Bywater.  "If  we  don't  protect 
and  maintain  our  manufacturing  industries 
and  the  livelihoods  of  our  people,  how  will 
our  nation  be  secure?"  While  the  production 
details  have  not  yet  been  settled,  it  was 
agreed  in  the  FSX  development  agreement 
that  60%  of  the  production  of  FSX  compo- 
nents would  be  done  in  Japan.  It  was  also 
understood  that  the  licensed  production  of 
engines  may  well  be  a  part  of  that  Japanese 
portion. 

"Having  offered  precious  few  actual  de- 
tails, the  Administration  claims  it  has  an- 
swered all  complaints  about  the  FSX.  The 
U.S.  track  record  on  similar  trade  deals  does 
not  Justify  such  blind  acceptance  by  the 
Congress."  Bywater  said. 

Mr.  FORD.  Let  me  just  pose  two 
questions,  if  I  may,  that  I  wish  to 
submit  to  my  colleagues  here  in  the 
Senate:  Why  is  it  that  those  of  us  who 
recognize  the  FSX  trade  agreement 
for  what  it  is,  a  bad  deal,  are  accused 
of  Japan-bashing,  when  all  we  are 
doing  is  calling  it  like  it  is? 

"You  ought  to  let  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  the  Administration  make 
the  deal."  Well,  we  have  to  approve  or 
disapprove.  As  Hamilton  said,  refer- 
ring to  the  Congress,  that  "In  these 
halls,  the  people's  voice  shall  be  heard 
by  their  immediate  representative."  I 
will  guarantee  you  that  the  people's 


voice  in  my  State  is  being  heard  by 
this  immediate  representative,  and  I 
promise  you  that  when  the  time  comes 
next  Tuesday  or  next  Wednesday,  I 
will  support  the  resolution  to  reject 
this  arrangement. 

I  have  said  it  all  along,  that  the  busi- 
ness transactions  of  Japanese  compa- 
nies are  business  transactions.  Coun- 
try to  country,  that  takes  away  busi- 
ness; it  takes  away  jobs.  It  is  not  a 
good  business  transaction,  and  when 
Government  puts  our  people  out  of 
work  by  making  arrangements  that  we 
know  are  not  right,  then  we,  as  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House, 
should  reject  that  agreement. 

And  why  is  it  that  no  one  who  is  in 
favor  of  this  proposal  has  passionately 
or  even  aggressively  defended  it  on  the 
floor?  I  do  not  hear  anybody  coming 
out  here  and  questioning  me,  saying, 
"Ford,  you  do  not  really  understand 
this." 

I  understand  $7  billion  in  tax  money 
that  has  gone  in  to  develop  the  finest 
military  aircraft  in  the  world  and  now 
we  want  to  give  away  that  technology. 
That  is  a  simple  "no"  to  me. 

Maybe  we  will  get  some  defense 
before  we  vote  on  it.  But  I  suspect 
that  defense  will  be  more  in  offices 
and  on  the  phones  than  it  will  be  out 
here  publicly  defending  this  agree- 
ment. 

The  reason  is  that  this  is  a  proposal 
that  is  simply  indefensible.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  defend  it.  It  was  originally  ne- 
gotiated by  the  wrong  people  for  the 
wrong  reason,  by  the  people  with 
tunnel  vision,  and  was  left  to  the  Bush 
administration  to  handle. 

The  Commerce  Department  was  not 
even  included  in  this  discussion  under 
the  previous  administration.  They 
have  just  been  brought  in  recently. 
They  complained  and  the  new  Secre- 
tary complained  that  it  was  a  bad  deal, 
but  he  said,  "It  has  already  been  done, 
so  let  us  go  ahead  and  complete  it." 

If  he  said  it  is  a  bad  deal  as  a  busi- 
nessman he  would  not  complete  it. 

There  was  absolutely  nothing  that 
could  be  done  to  make  it  an  acceptable 
package  because  it  is  fundamentally 
wrong. 

I  heard  of  a  football  team  win  a  foot- 
ball game  that  they  should  not  have 
been  able  to  win,  and  you  ask  the 
coach,  "Why  did  you  win  this  game? 
What  was  different  about  this  game"? 
He  said,  "We  just  carried  out  our  fun- 
damentals, what  we  practice  on,  the 
fundamental  way  of  carrying  the 
ball." 

The  fundamentals  in  this  arrange- 
ment are  wrong.  They  do  not  work. 
The  plays  are  not  correct. 

This  is  a  fumble. 

The  administration  tried  tmd  was 
only  able  to  make  a  cosmetic  change— 
you  heard  it— just  something  out  here 
on  the  edge  on  the  fringes  that  makes 
it  look  different.  But  the  guts  of  it  is 
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not.  The  bottom  line  remains  that  this 
sale  disgruises  the  fact. 

We  are  establishing  a  Japanese  com- 
mercial aviation  industry  and  we  are 
developing  it  for  them  and  at  the  tax- 
payers' expense.  We  are  giving  them 
an  aviation  industry  at  bargain  base- 
ment prices. 

It  is  startling  to  me  that  we  have  ar- 
rived at  this  point.  I  thought  those 
who  opposed  it  within  the  administra- 
tion and  said  so  publicly  and  then  said, 
"We  have  already  made  it;  let  us  go  on 
and  carry  it  out,"  that  somehow  or  an- 
other there  would  be  enough  bumps  in 
the  road  that  our  position  today  would 
not  have  occurred. 

But  it  has.  Our  responsibility  as  Sen- ' 
ators  representing  our  constituents  is 
to  look  at  it  thoroughly,  be  briefed, 
have  hearings,  and  look  at  the  agree- 
ment, look  at  the  long-term  effect, 
look  at  the  increase  in  balance  of 
trade. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  am  not  into  sta- 
tistics or  that  sort  of  thing  that  people 
can  get  the  calculators  out  and  start 
hitting  these  little  buttons  and  start 
telling  you  all  the  numbers,  how  quick 
it  is,  how  much  we  are  going  to  make, 
and  how  great  it  is  going  to  be. 

But,  you  know,  I  have  seen  a  lot  of 
things  in  the  short  period  of  time  I 
have  been  here:  People  say  if  you  in- 
crease the  tax,  you  will  get  more 
money.  People  come  back  and  say  if 
you  decrease  the  tax,  you  will  get 
more  money.  I  have  not  been  able  to 
figure  that  out.  It  is  kind  of  hard,  kind 
of  tough  to  understand. 

Then  you  tell  us  this  is  a  good  deal 
for  the  working  men  and  women  of 
this  country  and  the  working  men  and 
women  of  this  country  studied  it  and 
looked  at  it  hard;  they  know  that  a 
short-term  gain  and  a  long-term  loss  is 
not  in  the  best  interest  of  their  futxire 
or  their  children. 

Oh,  we  are  going  to  hear  Senators 
come  out  here  now  and  represent  dis- 
tricts or  States,  or  something,  say  that 
business  will  make  that  short-term 
gain  and  try  to  defend  it.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve they  can  say  anjrthing  to  change 
the  constituents'  minds  as  it  relates  to 
this  issue. 

I  think  it  is  always  distasteful  to 
vote  against  the  administration  re- 
gardless of  who  it  is.  I  have  had  to  do 
that  to  the  President  of  my  party.  I 
have  had  to  do  it  to  the  President  of 
the  other  party  or  the  administration 
of  my  party  or  the  administration  of 
the  other  party. 

I  think  my  percentage  is  pretty 
good,  though. 

There  is  one  of  those  I  think  and 
look  back  on  or  maybe  two  of  them. 

I  voted  against  the  Canadian  Free 
Trade  Agreement.  You  try  to  get  ura- 
nium enrichment  worked  out  today 
and  see  what  the  price  is,  the  spot 
market  and  all  that.  I  voted  against 
that. 


I  voted  against  the  Panama  Canal 
Treaties.  I  voted  against  my  President. 
Both  of  those  votes  are  beginning  to 
look  a  little  better. 

I  feel  the  same  way  about  this  reso- 
lution of  disapproval.  It  came  from  a 
very  strong  thinker,  very  hard  worker, 
a  fellow  who  listens  to  his  constitu- 
ents, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Dixon]  .  When  he  goes 
home,  he  has  his  town  meetings,  and 
he  listens  to  his  people.  Hopefully  I 
follow  in  his  footsteps.  We  are  listen- 
ing. I  said  I  believe  the  cards  and  let- 
ters and  phone  calls  are  coming,  and 
they  wiU  come— let  me  just  say  in 
bimches  or  bundles.  They  will  come  in 
bundles. 

This  is  not  one  that  we  want  to  carry 
out. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  you  for  the 
opportimity  of  allowing  me  to  make  a 
few  remarks  in  opposition  to  this  ar- 
rangement with  the  country  of  Japan 
and  giving  me  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
press what  I  felt  in  the  last  few  days 
for  my  constituents  and  compliment 
those  who  are  leading  this  fight,  and  I 
go  back  to  my  editorial.  You  know, 
people  make  a  living  out  of,  they  say, 
word  merchants.  Most  of  them  refer 
to  lawyers  as  word  merchants.  But  this 
is  the  first  time  in  my  years  I  have 
been  here  that  an  editorial  from  my 
State  has  been  laid  on  the  Senators' 
desks,  and  it  has  already  been  quoted 
at  least  three  times  this  afternoon.  I 
suspect  it  is  going  to  be  quoted  some 
more.  It  is  going  to  be  quoted  some 
more  before  this  vote  occurs. 

I  am  sure  the  college  professors  of 
this  day  will  probably  find  some  way 
to  offset  it  and  their  wheels  are  al- 
ready turning,  but  I  think  it  was  a 
mighty  fine  headline  anyhow. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sure  that  it  is  not  the  headline  that 
our  dear  colleague  from  Kentucky 
likes  so  much  as  the  first  line  of  the 
article  which  says.  "U.S.  Senator  Wen- 
deU  Ford  is  right." 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  me  to  acknowledge 
that? 

Mr.  GRAMM.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  say  to 
my  friend  from  Texas,  it  pleases  me, 
but  not  often  changes  my  mind. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  if  an 
editorial  were  written  by  one  of  the 
great  papers  of  Texas  saying  that  I 
was  right,  I  would  be  encouraged,  and 
I  would  distribute  it  to  every  desk,  and 
I  would  refer  to  it  on  many  occasions. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  resolution  of  disapproval.  I  want 
to  make  it  clear  that  I  am  not  impugn- 
ing the  motives  of  anybody  who  sup- 
ports it.  There  is  not  a  Member  of  this 
body  that  I  have  a  higher  regard  for 
than  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Illinois   [Mr.  Drxow].  He  is  perhaps 


our  most  effective  Member,  and  I 
always  look  with  some  degree  of  un- 
happiness  on  a  situation  where  I  am 
opposing  him  on  an  issue,  be  it  small 
or  large. 

Let  me  also  say,  Mr.  President,  that 
there  is  no  doubt  that  if  we  ran  Amer- 
ica by  opinion  polls,  this  agreement 
would  be  soundly  rejected.  The  Ameri- 
can people  have  a  clear  preference 
that  we  should  be  building  this  fight- 
er, here  in  the  United  States,  and  I 
share  that  preference  with  them,  but 
that  is  not  an  option  that  we  have 
before  us.  Our  responsibility  to  our 
constituency  is  basically  to  get  the 
facts,  to  listen  to  their  opinions,  and  to 
use  our  best  judgment,  as  God  gave  us 
the  wisdom  to  use  that  judgment,  to 
try  to  do  what  is  right  for  America  and 
what  is  right  for  the  things  that  we 
stand  for  aroimd  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  first  of  all,  the  ideal 
circumstance,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  United  States  and  I  believe 
from  the  point  of  view  of  Japanese 
taxpayers  and  freedom-loving  people 
all  over  the  world,  would  have  been 
for  the  Japanese  to  have  decided  to 
have  bought  an  off-the-shelf  F-16 
which  would  have  been  produced  in 
Fort  Worth,  TX.  That  would  be  a 
great  thing  for  many,  many  reasons. 

But  the  cold,  hard  reality,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  that  no  major  industrial 
nation  for  the  last  10  years  has  bought 
an  off-the-shelf  fighter  from  any 
other  nation.  In  fact,  Mr.  President,  if 
you  look  at  the  pattern  for  the  last 
decade— and  it  is  not  an  encouraging 
pattern— you  will  find  that  the  major 
industrial  nations  that  have  sought  a 
new  fighter  have  built  their  own.  The 
British,  the  Germans,  the  French,  the 
Italians  have  all  developed  their  own 
fighter  and  their  own  technology.  In 
fact,  we  are  at  this  compromise  be- 
cause the  Japanese  proposed  to  follow 
the  path  of  the  British  and  the 
French  and  the  Germans  and  the  Ital- 
ians and  to  develop  their  own  technol- 
ogy and  to  build  their  own  fighter. 

Our  counterproposal,  not  surprising- 
ly, was  "Don't  build  your  own  fighter. 
Let  us  build  a  fighter  and  sell  it  to 
you."  In  fact,  Mr.  President,  that  is 
the  proposal  that  we  made  to  the  Brit- 
ish and  the  French  and  the  Germans 
and  the  Italians,  and  that  proposal 
was  rejected  by  them. 

We  have  before  us  a  compromise.  It 
is  a  compromise  that  is  somewhere  be- 
tween kissing  Sophia  Loren  in  the 
moonlight  and  kissing  your  maiden 
aunt  at  the  nursing  home.  But,  Mr. 
President,  this  compromise  is  greatly 
preferable  to  the  alternative.  Because 
the  cold,  hard  alternative  is  that  if,  in 
fact,  we  should  disapprove  this  sale, 
the  Japanese  would  do  what  they  ini- 
tially intended  to  do,  which  is  to  go 
out  and  develop  their  own  technology 
and  build  their  own  fighter.  And  I 
argue,  Mr.  President,  that  that  is  not 
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in  America's  interest,  and  it  is  not  in 
America's  interest  for  several  reasons. 

First  of  all,  40  percent  of  $6  billion, 
which  is  the  projected  production 
costs— and  the  40  percent  is  the  ball- 
park figure  that  we  are  using  as  Amer- 
ica's share  for  dollars  and  for  jobs— is 
$2.4  billion.  That  is  a  lot  of  money, 
even  in  the  Federal  city. 

If  the  Jm>anese  go  it  alone,  develop 
their  own  technology,  produce  their 
own  plane,  then  we  will  get  100  per- 
cent of  zero,  which,  unfortunately,  is 
zero.  So  I  prefer  $2.4  billion  of  money 
spent  in  the  United  States  creating 
Jobs  for  America's  workers,  as  opposed 
to  getting  nothing  out  of  the  building 
of  this  new  fighter. 

Bfr.  President,  there  are  two  other 
important  reasons  why  I  think  this 
sharing  arrangement  is  a  good  ar- 
rangement for  the  United  States. 

First  of  all,  we  are  not  indifferent  to 
Ji4>an's  ability  to  defend  itself.  In  fact, 
I  have  been  on  this  floor  on  many  oc- 
casions and  heard  my  colleagues  rant 
and  rave  and  speak  and  exhort  the 
Ji^Muiese  to  defend  themselves,  to  do 
more.  Here  we  have  Japan  ready  to 
spend  $6  billion  in  its  own  defense  to 
build  a  fighter  that  will  give  it  the  ca- 
pacity to  project  air  power  out  1,000 
miles  from  the  Japanese  homeland.  In 
the  process,  this  would  reduce  the  ne- 
cessity for  the  United  States  to  defend 
its  own  military  bases  in  Japan  and.  to 
some  extent,  in  Korea,  thereby  lessen- 
ing the  burden  on  the  American  tax- 
payer of  defending  the  free  world. 

But.  more  importantly,  what  is  ne- 
glected in  the  argument  against  this 
sale  is  that  one  of  the  most  important 
provisions  of  the  sale  is  that  the  tech- 
nology that  wiU  be  developed  and  the 
technology  that  will  be  licensed 
cannot  be  used  by  the  Japanese  to 
produce  a  fighter  that  they  can  sell  to 
the  Koreans,  to  Singapore,  to  Taiwan, 
to  the  Philippines,  and  all  over  the 
world  in  direct  competiton  with  the 
American  aerospace  industry. 

The  advantage  of  the  Joint  produc- 
tion agreement  is  that  it  preserves  our 
ability  to  limit  their  capacity  to  com- 
pete. As  I  understand  it,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  is  a  principal  concern  here, 
and  it  is  one  that  we  should  not  be  in- 
different to. 

In  addition.  I  have  no  doubt,  given 
the  superiority  of  the  American  aero- 
space industry,  that  if  Japan  develops 
a  fighter  on  its  own.  not  only  will  it 
try  to  sell  that  fighter  all  over  the 
world— which  it  wlU  have  to  do  be- 
cause it  is  going  to  cost  them  a  lot  of 
money  to  do  it— but  that  fighter  will 
not  do  the  Job  that  an  upgraded  F-16 
wlU  do.  And  if  the  day  should  ever 
c(Hne  when  we  need  the  help  of  the 
Japanese  in  keeping  Ivan  back  from 
the  gate.  I  want  the  Japanese  pilots  to 
have  the  best  planes  in  preserving  the 
lives  of  the  thousands  of  American 
servicemen  in  Asia  and  protecting 
American  interests  in  that  reiglon. 


Mr.  President.  I  hear  concern  ex- 
pressed about  technological  transfer.  I 
think  only  a  fool  would  not  be  con- 
cerned about  that.  But  this  concern  is 
expressed  in  isolation  from  the  facts. 
The  Japanese,  first  of  all,  under  a  li- 
cense, built  the  F-4.  The  Japanese, 
under  a  license,  built  the  F-104.  And, 
Mr.  President,  a  point  that  Is  totally 
neglected  in  all  these  argvunents  is 
that  the  Japanese,  even  as  we  speak, 
ase  building  the  F-15  under  license. 
That  aircraft  is  in  some  way  techno- 
logically superior  to  the  F-16;  in  other 
ways  it  is  not.  So  the  plain  truth  is 
that  many  of  these  concerns  exist  in 
the  agreement  that  is  currently  in 
force  in  the  Joint  production  of  the  F- 
15. 

But,  Mr.  President,  if  our  objective  is 
to  maintain  technological  superiority, 
is  it  not  wise  that  we  should  preserve 
our  control  through  licenses  over  tech- 
nologies that  they  would  use?  Is  it  not 
wise  that  we  should  enter  into  an 
agreement  where  they  must  share 
with  us  new  technology  that  is  devel- 
oped as  a  result  of  our  joint  effort, 
rather  than  simply  encouraging  them, 
as  this  resolution  would  do,  to  engage 
in  the  activity  that,  after  all,  we  talked 
them  out  of  doing;  namely,  going  it 
alone,  developing  their  own  technolo- 
gy? 

I  cannot  understand,  if  your  concern 
is  over  the  Japanese  developing  this 
new  technology,  if  your  concern  is 
over  the  Japanese  entering  the  aero- 
space industry  and  competing  against 
us,  why  we  ought  to  pass  a  resolution 
that  forces  them  to  do  what  they 
wanted  to  do  to  begin  with.  It  makes 
absolutely  no  sense  to  me. 

Let  me  add,  Mr.  President,  that  I  am 
concerned  that  this  debate  is  occur- 
ring, in  large  part,  because  we  are  talk- 
ing about  Japan. 

I  did  not  hear  this  level  of  debate, 
Mr.  President,  when  the  British  tried 
to  sell  us  the  Harrier.  My  colleagues 
will  remember  that  we  bought  this 
jumiHJet  that  has  these  nozzles  that 
move  and  the  plane  takes  off  straight 
up  and  then  turns  and  flies  off.  When 
the  British,  our  great  ally,  sought  to 
sell  us  the  Harrier,  what  did  we  do? 
Were  great  objections  raised?  No.  We 
negotiated  a  deal.  Did  we  say:  Well,  of 
course,  we  will  Just  buy  it  right  off  the 
shelf,  we  will  buy  your  technology; 
send  the  planes  over  here? 

What  did  we  do.  Mr.  President?  We 
said:  No.  we  are  not  going  to  buy  the 
plane  built  in  Britain.  We  will  only 
buy  it  if  it  is  buUt  in  the  United  States 
of  America. 

I  understand  that  Japan  is  protec- 
tionist, more  protectionist  than  we  are 
but  less  protectionist  than  we  claim. 
We  are  more  protectionist  than  we 
claim.  I  deeply  resent  the  fact  that 
Japan  cheats  its  workers,  lowers  their 
living  standard,  distorts  world  trade, 
all  in  the  name  of  protecting  narrow 
greedy   special   interest   groups   that 


hurt  the  very  people  that  have  created 
the  Japanese  miracle. 

I  believe.  Mr.  President,  that  we 
should  do  evenrthing  in  our  power  to 
pressure  the  Japanese  to  open  up  their 
markets,  not  Just  for  our  good,  but  for 
theirs. 

But,  Mr.  President,  taking  action  to 
deny  us  the  ability  to  coproduce  a 
plane  and  create  $2.4  billion  of  income 
for  Americans  Is  not  wise  policy.  At  a 
time  when  we  desperately  are  calling 
on  our  allies  to  shoulder  a  greater 
degree  of  the  burden  of  defending  the 
free  world,  I  do  not  imderstand  why 
we  are  discouraging  the  Japanese  from 
developing  a  defense  industry  and  in- 
vesting their  money  in  helping  us  pre- 
serve world  peace  and  protect  our  free- 
dom. 

So,  Mr.  President,  if  the  choice  were 
between  the  F-16  bought  off  the  shelf 
and  produced  in  the  United  States  of 
America  and  this  agreement,  I  would 
opt  for  the  plane  built  in  the  United 
States.  But,  Mr.  President,  no  major 
nation  in  10  years  has  made  such  a 
transaction,  and  we  certainly  have  not. 

In  fact,  of  all  nations  that  can  com- 
plain about  protectionism,  we  are  the 
nation  in  the  Western  alliance  that 
has  the  dirtiest  skirts  when  it  comes  to 
trade  in  defense  articles. 

In  fact,  Mr.  President,  let  me  Just 
read  how  absurd  American  protection- 
ism in  defense  is.  Under  section  8010 
of  the  fiscal  year  1989  Defense  Appro- 
priations Act  we  have  an  absolute  pro- 
hibition on  the  purchase  of  any  of  the 
following  items  from  any  of  our  allies: 

Any  article  or  Item  of  food,  clothing, 
tents,  tarpaulins,  covers,  cottons  and  any 
other  natural  fiber  products,  woven  silk  or 
woven  silk  blends,  spun  silk  yam  for  car- 
tridge cloth,  synthetic  fabric  or  coated  syn- 
thetic fabric,  canvas  products,  or  wool- 
Need  I  go  on  and  on?  In  fact,  Mr. 
President,  I  am  willing  to  assert  and 
would  be  happy  to  take  it  back  if  any- 
body could  demonstrate  it  were  not 
true:  Of  all  members  of  NATO,  we  are 
the  most  protectionist,  in  terms  of  de- 
fense purchases. 

We  have  hardly  set  the  example  in 
defense  procurement  that  we  would 
like  other  nations  to  follow.  In  fact,  we 
have  a  larger  trade  surplus  in  the  de- 
fense industry,  including  the  aero- 
space industry,  than  in  any  other 
major  component  of  our  trade  rela- 
tions. Of  all  areas  that  we  should  not 
be  encouraging  protection  in,  this  is  it. 

So,  Mr.  President,  in  an  ideal  world 
where  we  could  choose  between  do- 
mestic production  versus  this  arrange- 
ment whereby  we  get  40  percent  of  the 
pie,  I  would  take  100  percent  of  $6  bil- 
lion rather  than  40  percent.  But  that 
is  not  our  choice.  Our  choice  is  be- 
tween 40  percent  of  $6  billion  and  100 
percent  of  zero. 

When  I  learned  arithmetic  in  the 
third  grade  that  anything  times  zero  is 
zero,  I  decided  to  try  to  stay  away 
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from  zeros  if  my  objective  was  to  put 
money  in  my  pocket  or  in  the  pocket 
of  our  Nation. 

I  am  not  Jumping  up  and  down, 
saying  this  is  a  wonderful  agreement. 
But  there  is  one  thing  that  is  certainly 
worse  than  this  agreement.  The  one 
thing  that  is  certainly  worse  than  this 
agreement  is  to  reject  it  and  to  encour- 
age the  Japanese  to  build  their  own 
fighter  so  that  we  get  none  of  the  Jobs, 
growth,  and  opportunity  that  come 
with  the  PSX  proposal.  We  would 
then  have  a  competitor  on  the  world 
market  that  has  invested  heavily  in 
technology  and  that  therefore  finds 
the  need,  and  clearly  it  possesses  the 
desire,  to  go  out  and  sell  that  technol- 
ogy. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  reject  this 
resolution,  as  well  intended  as  it  is.  As 
good  as  the  rhetoric  is,  the  reality  is 
that  to  reject  this  proposal  and  pass 
this  resolution  would  be  contrary  to 
the  interests  of  the  United  States.  It 
would  work  against  peace  and  democ- 
racy. This  resolution  is  a  bad  idea,  and 
it  ought  to  be  rejected. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  very  briefly  comment  on  an  earlier 
remark  made  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  when  he  was  on 
the  floor,  that  I  believe  merits  further 
expansion  for  the  record  and  for  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  who  may  be 
paying  attention  to  this  discussion. 

The  administration  is  trying  to 
create  a  belief  in  the  country,  a  feel- 
good belief,  that  the  P-16  technology 
we  are  selling  is  old  technology. 

Earlier,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  correctly  pointed  out  that 
the  agreement  calls  for  the  Urvited 
States  to  send  P-16C  technology  on 
the  plane.  This  technology  is  recent 
technology.  While  the  Japanese  con- 
tinue to  insist  the  technology  is  old, 
they  are  also  Insisting  upon  receipt  of 
the  source  codes  that  control  the  F-16 
computers. 

Do  you  hear  that  language?  They 
are  insisting  upon  receipt  of  the 
source  codes  that  control  the  F-16's 
computers. 

Mr.  President,  I  hold  in  my  hand  one 
of  the  letters  of  clarification— the  side 
letters  of  agreement,  I  guess  they  are 
called,  Mr.  President— to  the  PSX 
memorandum  of  understanding.  Then 
there  has  been  exchanges  of  letters, 
side  letters  of  agreement,  concerning 
the  memorandum  of  understanding. 

I  want  to  read  what  the  Secretary  of 
State,  James  A.  Baker  III,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  says  to  His  Excellency, 
Mr.  Matsunaga,  Ambassador  of  Japan. 
This  is  the  Secretary  of  State,  talking 
to  the  Ambassador  of  Japan.  He  says: 
In  this  regard  the  Japanese  Defense 
Agency  should  be  assured  that,  under  the 
terms  of  the  PSX  MOU.  the  memorandum 
of  understanding,  Japan  will  receive  access 


to  the  source  codes  necessary  to  develop  the 
mission  control  computer. 

That  is  key  language.  I  think  that 
indicates  that  in  reality  what  the  Jap- 
anese will  be  getting  is  our  current 
best  technology  in  respect  to  the  F-16 
airplane. 

I  want  to  make  one  other  point.  My 
friend  from  Kentucky  spoke  eloquent- 
ly about  public  opinion  on  this  ques- 
tion. Mr.  F»resident.  I  would  want  to 
carefully  couch  these  remarks  because 
I  would  not  want  them  misinterpreted. 
I  do  not  think  anybody  ought  to 
follow  public  opinion  in  cases  where, 
in  our  own  conscience,  we  believe  from 
time  to  time  that  the  general  opinion 
in  the  passion  of  the  moment  could  be 
in  error.  But  I  think  some  do  not  un- 
derstand the  depth  of  public  opinion 
in  its  opposition  to  what  the  adminis- 
tration wants  to  do  in  respect  to  this 
agreement. 

I  want  to  say  again  that  I  have  been 
home  as  recently  as  last  week  doing 
townhall  meetings  aU  over  the  State 
of  mine  in  Illinois,  and  at  every  meet- 
ing, spontaneously,  people  express 
their  outrage  about  this.  It  is  almost 
never  the  case  that  one  can  say  as  a 
public  person  that  opinion  seems  to  be 
almost  unanimous. 

On  almost  all  the  controversial 
issues  of  our  time,  Mr.  President, 
whether  it  is  the  question  of  prolife 
groups  or  prochoice  groups  or  the  Na- 
tional Rifle  Association,  as  distin- 
guished from  those  who  believe  in  g\m 
controls,  you  have  differences  of  opin- 
ion. You  go  home  and  talk  to  townhall 
meetings,  and  obviously  there  are  dif- 
ferences of  opinion.  But  the  sense  of 
outrage  about  this  is  a  sense  of  almost 
unanimous  outrage. 

Then  I  began  doing  radio  call-in 
shows  where  the  people  on  major 
radio  networks  who  are  communicat- 
ing daily  with  the  citizens  of  their 
communities,  big  stations  in  St.  Louis 
and  Chicago,  and  other  communities 
in  my  State  and  those  bordering  on 
my  State.  I  was  struck  by  the  fact  that 
everyone  was  opposed  to  this  deal,  Mr. 
President.  Not  9  in  10,  all  the  calls  and 
the  radio  personalities  handling  those 
calls  are  tremendously  opposed  to  this 
situation. 

Last  night,  and  I  expect  the  Presi- 
dent was  at  the  black-tie  dirmer  last 
night,  I  Joined  my  colleagues  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  in  a  black-tie  dinner 
and  was  asked  to  leave  there  at  10 
o'clock  to  do  a  television  call-in  show 
with  a  representative  of  the  aerospace 
Industry.  We  did  that  for  45  minutes. 
There  were  Innumerable  calls  on  the 
subject  matter.  Unbelievably  in  the 
end,  I  foimd  myself  trying  to  defend 
the  person  with  whom  I  was  debating. 
The  calls  were  so  vitriolic,  they  were 
so  angry  that  I  felt  compelled  to 
defend  the  person  that  I  was  invoved 
in  a  debate  with:  "Walt,  this  Is  an  hon- 
orable man.  He  is  not  trying  to  do 


harm  here.  He  is  expressing  his  honest 
opinion.  Give  him  a  break." 

I  really  feel  compelled  to  say  to  my 
colleagues  that  there  is  a  depth  of 
feeling  and  a  passion  about  this  in  the 
country  that  has  not  yet  been  meas- 
ured and  I  think  is  not  yet  xmderstood 
and  it  is  powerful.  I  think  that  the  ad- 
ministration will  come  to  know  that. 

Mr.  President,  the  AFL-CIO  [Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor  and  Congress 
of  Industrial  Organizations]  has  sent 
out  a  letter  to  every  Senator.  This 
letter  is  dated  May  9.  It  is  signed  by 
Robert  McGlotten,  the  director  of  the 
department  of  legislation  for  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations.  It 
says: 

Dear  Senator:  The  Senate  will  take  up 
S.J.  Res.  113,  a  joint  resolution  to  disap- 
prove the  development  of  the  FSX  with 
Japan  this  week.. 

The  AFL-CIO  supports  the  disapproval  of 
the  PSX  sale  for  the  f oUowing  reasons: 

Despite  Presidential  assurances  about  the 
protection  of  sensitive  U.S.  aerospace  tech- 
nology, we  believe  that  the  Japanese  will 
gain  direct  access  to  technology  that  we  de- 
veloped at  a  cost  of  $7  billion.  Given  our  ex- 
perience with  color  TV's,  VHS's.  and  semi- 
conductors, we  believe  that  the  Japanese 
want  access  to  key  software  and  other  air- 
craft components.  This  is  the  only  economic 
explanation  for  paying  more  for  the  FSX  as 
opposed  to  buying  P-16's  off  the  shelf. 

The  direct  purchase  of  P-16's  instead  of 
the  coproductlon  of  the  PSX  would  have 
had  an  important  impact  on  the  Japanese 
trade  surplus  with  the  United  States.  That 
surplus  last  year  was  over  $52  billion. 

Just  think  of  it,  Mr.  President;  a  $52 
billion  deficit  with  the  Japanese  last 
year. 

This  is  another  example  of  the  failure  of 
the  Japanese  to  open  their  markets  to  n.S. 
products.  When  given  the  opportunity  to 
purchase  the  P-16  directly,  the  Japanese  de- 
clined. It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  Con- 
gress and  the  administration  should  place 
increased  reliance  on  aggressive  enforce- 
ment of  super  301  to  open  Japan  to  U.S. 
products. 

May  I  say,  I  certainly  support  that, 
Mr.  President,  and  will  speak  later  on 
my  views  about  that. 

The  assurances  of  both  the  Japanese  and 
the  Bush  admlnistrtion  of  a  40  percent  U.S. 
share  of  the  potential  $6.2  billion  FSX  Is 
suspect.  A  careful  review  of  the  documents 
makes  clear  that  any  significant  U.S.  share 
is  dependent  on  a  future  decision  to  produce 
the  PSX. 

Absolutely  correct,  Mr.  President. 
The  agreement,  the  MOU  only  ad- 
dresses the  first  six  airplanes  that  will 
be  built  and  does  not  address  the 
follow-on  130  to  170  airplanes.  There 
will  be  a  separate  and  following  memo- 
randum of  imderstanding  about  that. 

Therefore,  the  economic  benefits  to  the 
United  States  are  still  uncertain.  As  we  have 
learned  from  the  semiconductor  agreement, 
economic  benefit  from  negotiations  with  the 
Japanese  are  not  a  certainty. 

The  semiconductor  agreement  that 
my  friends  In  the  AFL-CIO  referred  to 
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is  the  agreement  in  which  the  United 
States  share  of  the  Japanese  market 
would  be  permitted  to  reach  20  per- 
cent and  we  did  not  get  It.  My  under- 
standing of  this,  and  I  stand  to  be  cor- 
rected if  anybody  can  show  otherwise, 
is  in  the  end  the  Japcmese  denied  they 
had  that  agreement  with  us,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  their  own  newspa- 
pers printed  articles  to  the  effect  that 
that  negotiated  agreement  had  taken 
place. 

Mr.  McOlotten.  of  the  AFL-CIO 
says: 

In  conclusion  the  FSX  represents  an  un- 
coonUnated  and  ill-advised  D.S.  policy  deci- 
sicHi  and  the  Congress  should  not  agree  to 
it.  As  a  nation,  we  can  no  longer  afford  to 
fflve  away  our  technology  to  placate  our 
leading  creditor.  We  must  move  to  reduce 
trade  imbalances  without  mortgaging  our 
future  through  the  sale  of  important  avia- 
tion technology. 

"The  AFL-CIO  urges  the  Senate  to 
adopt  S.J.  Res.  113,"  my  Joint  resolu- 
tion of  disapproval,  Mr.  President, 
"and  disapprove  the  FSX  agreement." 

An  interesting  thing,  Mr.  President, 
in  connection  with  that  Is  from  the 
bu^ess  side  of  the  ledger,  I  just  want 
to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  a  statement  I  made  the  other  day 
that  already  Mitsubishi  is  denying 
business  to  American  business  houses 
that  have  been  Involved  in  the  process 
all  the  time  up  until  now. 

This  is  an  article,  Mr.  President, 
that  comes  from  a  paper  the  President 
would  be  familiar  with,  the  New  York 
Times.  The  New  York  Times  of  May 
10  talks  about  a  company  that  is 
named  in  this  article,  and  that  compa- 
ny has  been  brought  to  my  attention, 
the  BASF  Corp.  of  Parsippany,  NJ. 
That  name,  may  I  say,  Mr.  President, 
has  a  lovely  ring  to  it— Parsippany, 
NJ.  I  like  it.  The  Chair  would  be  aware 
of  Parsippany,  NJ. 

This  company,  less  than  2  weeks 
after  President  Bush  approved  the 
Japanese-American  FSX  fighter  proj- 
ect, a  sector  of  the  American  aircraft 
industry,  is  already  crying  foul  saying 
it  will  be  shut  out  of  the  bidding  on  a 
oitical  component.  This  American- 
based  maker  of  a  fiber  reinforced  plas- 
tic used  in  aircraft  parts  says  it  was 
told  by  the  Japanese  prime  contractor, 
Mitsubishi  Heavy  Industries,  that  its 
sister  unit,  the  Mitsubishi  Rayon  Co., 
would  provide  the  material  luiown  as 
preimpregnated  fiber  reinforcement, 
or  prepreg. 

I  do  not  really  know  what  prepreg  is, 
I  must  confess.  As  I  said  earlier.  I  do 
not  pretend  to  have  any  technical  ex- 
pertise about  these  things,  but  I  un- 
derstand prepreg  is  something  they 
use  in  maUng  golf  club  shafts  and 
fishing  rods  and  other  things,  and  also 
it  has  a  useful  participatory  part  in 
the  »wH"g  of  aircraft  to  some  extent. 

So  I  Just  want  to  say  to  my  friend, 
the  President,  as  he  is  leaving  the 
room,  that  a  Parsippany,  NJ,  company 
is  aggrieved.  I  know  staff  will  correct 


me  If  I  misrepresent  this  fact.  As  I  un- 
derstand it,  this  company  has  been 
making  this  type  of  prepreg  for  Gen- 
eral Dsmamics  in  the  past  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  F-16  airplanes.  That  is 
what  I  want  the  record  to  show. 

Here  is  an  American  company  that 
has  been  making  this  prepreg  for  Gen- 
eral Dynamics  for  the  F-16's.  And 
what  is  happening  now?  The  first 
thing,  the  first  thing,  Mr.  President, 
when  it  looks  like  we  are  going  to  have 
a  deal,  this  company  is  out  the  window 
because  Mitsubishi  wants  a  Japanese 
company,  in  this  case  part  of  their 
conglomerate,  to  make  it. 

One  hand  washes  another,  I  guess. 
The  point  is,  do  not  be  fooled  into 
thinking  they  are  going  to  give  us  any 
breaks.  Do  not  be  thinldng  there  is 
going  to  be  any  free  lunch.  There  will 
not  be.  The  Japanese  wiU  get  the  busi- 
ness, the  Japanese  will  keep  the  busi- 
ness, and  the  folks  that  were  building 
this  material  in  Parsippany,  NJ— I  love 
the  name  Parsippany— how  large  is 
Parsippany,  NJ,  may  I  ask  my  friend 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  I  would  guess 
about  40,000  to  50,000  people.  Growing 
rapidly.  They  are  not  persnickety  in 
Parsippany. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
The  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  addressing  Parsippany,  NJ,  a 
town  the  same  size  as  my  hometown, 
BellevlUe,  IL.  May  I  say  to  the  Chair, 
Belleville  stands  for  beautiful  city  in 
French,  although  most  of  the  people 
there  are  Dutch.  But  the  point  I  make 
is  we  have  not  made  the  deal  and  al- 
ready the  Japanese  are  stealing  the 
business. 

As  this  Seiuitor  said  earlier  and  will 
say  many  times,  this  will  not  be  the 
end  of  it  because  we  are  going  to  see 
the  day,  if  I  have  the  good  fortune  to 
be  here  in  a  few  years— and  if  I  am 
here  I  Imow  I  will  be  here  with  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader,  who  obvi- 
ously will  be  here  for  an  eternity  be- 
cause of  the  high  regard  of  the  people 
of  Kansas— I  am  going  to  make  my  "I 
told  you  so"  speech.  Mr.  President,  I 
warn  you  now,  because  you  will  be 
here  a  long  time  with  the  great  regard 
you  are  going  to  achieve  in  this 
Senate,  and  if  I  am  here  with  you  I  am 
going  to  make  my  "I  told  you  so" 
speech.  I  want  to  warn  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  now,  he  has  to  work  for 
the  administration,  and  he  does  a  won- 
derful, marvelous  job  and  I  love  him,  I 
am  going  to  make  my  "I  told  you  so" 
speech. 

Mr.  President,  you  will  be  here,  I 
know  the  Senator  from  Kansas  will  be 
here,  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey,  but  about  1996  or  so,  if  I  am 
fortimate  enough  to  join  you,  I  will 
make  my  "I  told  you  so"  speech.  That 
will  be  when  the  Japanese  are  maldng 
all  of  the  parts  that  used  to  be  made 
in  Parsippany,  NJ,  and  are  making  all 
the  engines  and  all  the  platforms  and 


all  the  airplanes  and  are  dominant  In 
the  commercial  aviation  industry  and 
in  aerospace.  If  I  am  here  in  1996,  I 
am  going  to  come  back  here  and  say  "I 
told  you  so,  I  told  you  so." 

Now.  I  am  greatly  impressed,  Mr. 
President,  to  see  that  both  the  majori- 
ty leader  and  the  minority  leader  are 
ready  to  do  something  and  I  am  pre- 
pared to  yield  to  my  leader- 
Mr.  DOLE.  Why  not  just  reject  this 
on  a  voice  vote. 

Mr.  DIXON.  If  he  Is  prepared  to 
take  his  spot.  I  yield  the  floor,  Mr. 
President. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
RoBB).  The  Chair  recognizes  the  ma- 
jority leader.  Senator  Mitchell. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  May  I  suggest  to 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  that  if  he 
has  any  summary  or  closing  remarlu, 
he  might  deliver  them  while  I  confer 
with  the  distinguished  Republican 
leader.  I  did  not  want  to  Interrupt 
him.  He  seemed  to  be  just  getting 
warmed  up. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  am  delighted  to  take 
the  floor  once  again. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois for  his  closing  remarks. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  while 
the  majority  leader  and  minority 
leader  are  conferring,  I  simply  want  to 
say  on  behalf  of  the  40,000  people  of 
Belleville,  IL,  we  are  on  this  floor  ex- 
pressing as  warmly  as  we  can  our 
regard  and  our  concern  for  the  40,000 
people  of  Parsippany,  NJ,  and  for 
others  similarly  situated  in  America 
who  will  see  these  jobs  go  away. 

I  want  to  talk  about  that  a  minute, 
Mr.  President.  The  biggest  job  oppor- 
tunity in  my  town  was  not  building 
prepreg  like  they  do  at  BASF  Corp.  in 
Parsippany,  NJ.  The  biggest  deal  in 
my  town  was  a  brewery  and  they  made 
Stag  beer  there.  It  was  a  very  good 
beer,  Mr.  President.  We  will  all  miss  it. 
Finally,  Heidelman  Brewery,  which  is 
a  very  big  brewery  in  the  country,  as 
you  luiow,  makes  Old  Style,  Export, 
and  other  beers,  a  great  many  differ- 
ent t)eers,  bought  Stag  Brewery  which 
had  been  In  existence  in  my  home 
town  all  of  my  lifetime  and  long 
before  that— maybe  as  much  as  a  cen- 
tury. I  do  not  Imow.  I  would  have  to  go 
look  at  the  record.  Just  this  year  they 
closed  that  brewery.  Many  of  us  did 
everything  in  the  world  we  could  do  to 
try  to  save  it  by  interesting  others  in 
buying  the  brewery,  but  it  got  to  be 
old.  Very  fine  people  worked  there  in 
very  good  jobs.  Several  hundred 
people  lost  work. 

Now,  that  is  no  laughing  matter  be- 
cause that  was  the  biggest  employer  in 
town  other  than  the  two  hospitals. 
You  are  looking  at  a  Senator  who  un- 
derstands that  and  went  through  that 
experience  this  year.  I  am  compelled 
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to  say  that  a  lot  of  what  we  are  con- 
cerned about  here  flows  from  those 
kinds  of  experiences  that  occur  over 
and  over  again  for  a  variety  of  reasons 
all  over  America. 

The  point  I  make  is  that  this  fine 
town  in  New  Jersey  will  not  be  the 
only  town  in  America  that  will  have 
this  experience,  losing  some  business 
and  the  jobs  going  elsewhere  because 
of  this  FSX  deal.  That  is  why  the 
AFL-CIO  wrote  this  letter  to  the 
members  and  that  is  why  many  other 
labor  groups  and  business  interests  in 
the  country  are  concerned.  That  is 
why  when  we  go  home  to  the  townhall 
meetings,  they  are  outraged  and  that 
is  why  when  I  participate  in  radio  talk 
shows  people  call  in  and  express  their 
outrage:  they  are  talking  about  jobs, 
Mr.  President,  jobs,  good  jobs.  Ameri- 
can jobs  to  build  American  products  in 
American  factories.  That  is  part  of  the 
issue  as  well. 

Mr.  President.  I  see  the  majority 
leader  and  the  minority  leader  have 
conferred,  and  I  am  delighted  to  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  make  these 
closing  remarks. 

I  thank  the  President  and  the  ma- 
jority leader  and  all  in  attendance  for 
their  kindness  and  their  cooperation.  I 
am  delighted  to  yield  the  floor  to 
listen  to  the  majority  leader  and  his 
words  of  wisdom  about  what  the 
future  holds  for  the  Senate  after  this 

moment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  majority  leader. 
Senator  Mitchell. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  Senators,  there  will 
be  no  rollcall  votes  today.  I  have  asked 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader  to 
meet  with  me  and  with  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  and  with  a  Senator  who 
will  be  representing  the  point  of  view 
in  opposition  to  that  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  to  discuss  the  schedule 
for  the  further  handling  of  this 
matter  following  the  debate  this 
evening. 

We  are  now  awaiting  the  arrival  of 
those  persons  necessary  for  such  a  dis- 
cussion. 

If  the  Senator  wishes  to  continue,  I 
am  momentarily  going  to  yield  the 
floor  because  it  will  take  a  few  mo- 
ments to  assemble  the  persons  neces- 
sary for  that  discussion.  If  not,  I  will 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum.  Before  I  do  that, 
Mr.  President,  it  is  my  hope  to  be  able 
to  indicate  to  Senators  in  a  very  short 
time  the  schedule  for  tomorrow, 
Monday,  and  Tuesday,  so  Senators  will 
be  able  to  make  their  plans  according- 
ly. It  awaits  only  the  discussion  with 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader, 
the  Senator  from  Illinois,  and  others 
Involved  in  this  issue. 

I  now  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legrislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  caU  the  roll. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


impeachment  of  Walter  L.  Nixon,  Jr., 
a  judge  of  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  Southern  District  of 
Mississippi. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Kalbaugh,  one  of 
his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session  the  Presiding 
Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  mes- 
sages from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations 
which  were  referred  to  the  appropri- 
ate committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


At  12:31  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Hays,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
noimced  that  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  4(a)  of  title  5,  Public 
Law  99-180.  the  Speaker  appoints  as 
members  of  the  Commission  on  the 
Ukraine  Famine  the  following  Mem- 
bers on  the  part  of  the  House:  Mr. 
Hertel,  Chairman,  Mr.  Dorgan  of 
North  Dakota,  Mr.  BROOMriELD,  and 
Mr.  Oilman. 


ANNUAL   REPORT   OF   THE   COR- 
PORATION FOR  PUBLIC 
BROADCASTING-MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT— PM  43 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  an  accompany- 
ing report:  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934,  as  amended  (47 
U.S.C.  396(i)),  I  transmit  herewith  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  Corporation  for 
Public  Broadcasting  for  Fiscal  Year 
1988. 

George  Bush. 
The  White  House,  May  11,  1989. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  report- 
ed that  on  today.  May  11,  1989,  he  had 
presented  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  the  following  enrolled 
joint  resolution: 

S.J.  Res.  68.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  month  of  May  1989  as  "Trauma  Aware- 
ness Month". 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  10:49  a.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  Goetz.  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  agreed 
to  the  following  resolutions: 

H.  Res.  87.  Resolution  impeaching  Walter 
L.  Nixon,  Jr.,  Judge  of  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of 
Mississippi,  of  High  Crimes  and  Misdemean- 
ors: and 

H.  Res.  150.  Resolution  appointing  manag- 
ers on  the  part  of  the  House  to  conduct  the 
impeachment  trial  against  Wtdter  L.  Nixon, 
Jr.,  a  Judge  of  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  Mississip- 
pi. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
Mr.  Brooks,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Cardin.  Mr.  Sensenbrenner. 
and  Mr.  Dannemeyer  have  been  ap- 
pointed managers  for  the  trial  of  the 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 
The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  PELL,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  unfavorably  without 
amendment: 

S.J.  Res.  113.  Joint  resolution  prohibiting 
the  export  of  technology,  defense  articles, 
and  defense  services  to  codevelop  or  copro- 
duce  the  FSX  aircraft  with  Japan. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  WARNER,  from  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services: 

H.  Lawrence  Garrett,  III,  of  Virginia,  to 
be  Secretary  of  the  Navy  (Exec.  Rept.  No. 
101-5). 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  it  be 
confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominee's 
commitment  to  respond  to  requests  to 
appear  and  testify  before  any  duly 
constituted  committee  of  the  Senate.) 

By  Mr.  NUNN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services: 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  from  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  I 
report  favorably  the  attached  listing 
of  nominations. 

Those  identified  with  a  single  aster- 
isk (•)  are  to  be  placed  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar.  Those  identified  with  a 
double  asterisk  (••)  are  to  lie  on  the 
Secretary's  desk  for  the  information 
of  any  Senator  since  these  names  have 
already  appeared  in  the  Congression- 
al Record  and  to  save  the  expense  of 
printing  again.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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(The  nominations  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  Secretary's  desk  were  printed  in 
the  Rbcors  on  April  4.  April  12.  April 
17.  and  April  18,  1989  at  the  end  of  the 
Senate  proceedings.) 

'In  the  Navy  there  are  34  promotions  to 
the  grade  of  rear  admiral  (lower  half)  (list 
begins  with  Don  WUson  Balrd)  (Reference 
No.  96) 

"In  the  Marine  Corps  there  are  130  pro- 
motions to  the  grade  of  colonel  (list  begins 
with  Joseph  T.  Anderson)  (Reference  No. 
253) 

"In  the  Army  there  are  11  promotions  to 
the  grade  of  colonel  (list  begins  with  John 
S.  Cooke)  (Reference  No.  271) 

••In  the  Army  there  are  1,099  appoint- 
ments to  the  grade  of  captain  and  below 
(list  begins  with  Timothy  P.  Abbott)  (Refer- 
ence No.  272) 

•Lieutenant  General  Henry  Doctor,  Jr., 
USA  to  be  placed  on  the  retired  list  in  the 
grade  of  lieutenant  general  (Reference  No. 
283) 

•In  the  Army  Reserve  there  are  27  ap- 
pointments to  the  grade  of  major  general 
and  below  (list  begins  with  David  H.  Lueck) 
(Reference  No.  285) 

••In  the  Air  Force  there  are  19  appoint- 
ments to  the  grade  of  colonel  and  below  (Ust 
begins  with  John  E.  Hill)  (Reference  No. 
286) 

••In  the  Bfarine  Con>s  there  are  400  ap- 
pointments to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  colo- 
nel (list  begins  with  Clifford  M.  Acree)  (Ref- 
erence No.  287) 

•In  the  Army  there  are  3  appointments  to 
the  grade  of  major  general  and  below  (list 
begins  with  Richard  D.  Cameron)  (Refer- 
ence No.  298) 

•Admiral  James  B.  Busey,  USN,  to  be 
placed  on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade  of  ad- 
miral (Reference  No.  298) 

••In  the  Air  Force  Reserve  there  are  25 
promotions  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  colo- 
nel (list  begins  with  Patrick  J.  Belanger) 
(Reference  No.  299) 

••In  the  Army  there  are  2  promotions  to 
the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel  and  below 
(list  begins  with  Juan  M.  Rico)  (Reference 
No.  300) 

••In  the  Naval  Reserve  there  are  7  ap- 
pointments to  the  grade  of  commander  (list 
begins  with  Douglas  Gibson)  (Reference  No. 
301) 

Total:  1,759. 


UMI 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILUS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  Introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By    BIr.    GLENN    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Lcvni,   Mr.   Nuim,   Mr.   Roth,   Mr. 
CoHXR,  and  Its.  Bxhoamah): 
S.  968.  A  bill  to  delay  the  effective  date  of 
section  27  of  the  Office  of  Federal  Procure- 
ment Policy  Act;  ordered  held  at  the  desk. 
By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN: 
a.  969.  A  biU  to  establish  the  President's 
Award  for  Addiction  Research:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  lAbor  and  Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.   FOWLER   (for  himself.  Mr. 
Lbaht.   Mr.   GoRK,   and   Mr.   CtuM- 

STOR): 

8.  970.  A  bill  to  promote  low-input  agricul- 
tural production  systems,  to  maintJiln  farm 
profitability  to  encourage  land,  resource, 
and  wildlife  stewardship  in  connection  with 
Federal  farm  programs  and  for  other  pur- 


poses: to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nu- 
trition, and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  GRASSLET  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  DfCohcini): 
S.  971.  A  biU  to  authorize  and  encourage 
Federal  agencies  to  use  mediation,  concilia- 
tion, arbitration,  and  other  techniques  for 
the  prompt  and  informal  resolution  of  dis- 
putes and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WIRTH: 
S.  972.  A  bill  to  transfer  to  the  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  the  author- 
ity of  the  Secretary  of  Energry  to  conduct 
epidemiological  studies  of  the  effects  of  ra- 
diation and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

By  Mr.  LUGAR  (for  himself,  Mr. 
BoscuwiTZ,  and  Mr.  Dole): 
S.  973.  A  bill  to  create  a  Rural  Capital 
Access  Program  within  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  encourage  lending  institu- 
tions to  provide  loans  to  certain  businesses, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

By  Bdr.  REID  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

Bryah): 

S.  974.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands  In 

the  State  of  Nevada  as  wilderness,  and  for 

other    puri>06es;    to    the    Committee    on 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

By  Mr.  METZENBAUM  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Hatch,  Mr.  Pell,  Mrs.  Kasse- 
BAUM,  and  Mr.  Kennedy): 
S.  975.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Job  Training 
Partnership   Act   to   encourage   a   broader 
range  of  training  and  Job  placement  for 
women,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
By  Mr.  WARNER: 
S.  976.  A  bill  to  postpone  the  effective 
date  of  section  511(eK3)(B)  of  the  Con- 
trolled Substances  Act,  relating  to  the  dis- 
position of  forfeited  property  and  State  law; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DOMENICI  (for  himself.  Mr. 
BoscHWiTZ,    Mr.    Levin,    and    Mr. 
Dixon): 
S.  977.  A  bill  entitled  the  "White  House 
Conference  on  Small   Business  Authoriza- 
tion Act";  to  the  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness. 

By   Mr.    INOUYE    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Ford,  Mrs.  Kassebauii,  Mr.  Dohen- 
ici,  Mr.  Packwood,  Mr.  Baucds,  Mr. 
BuRDicK.  Mr.  Daschle,  Mr.  Cochran. 
Mr.     McCain,     Mr.     Gorton,     Mr. 
RuDMAN,  tSi.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Adams, 
Mr.  Conrad,  Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr.  Hat- 
nsLD,  Mr.  Burns,  Mr.  Bradley,  Mr. 
RiEGLE.  Mr.   Simon.   Mr.   Pressler, 
Mr.    DiECoNCiNi.    Mr.    Murkowski, 
Mr.  Santord.  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr.  Wirth, 
Mr.     Matsunaga.     Mr.     Reid.     Mr. 
Bihgaman,  Mr.  Kerrey.  Mr.  Stevens. 
Mr.  Kohl,  tSx.  BterzENBAnM,  and  Mr. 
Moynihan): 
S.  978.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment within  the  Smithsonian  Institution  of 
the    National    Museum    of    the    American 
Indian,  to  establish  a  memorial  to  the  Amer- 
ican Indian,  and  for  other  puiposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 

By  BCr.  DASCHLE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Conrad): 
S.  979.  A  bill  to  provide  grants  for  desig- 
nating rural  hospitals  as  medical  assistance 
facilities;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Dahfokth.  Mr.  Heinz,  Mr.  Santord. 
Mr.  Dodd.  Mr.  Riecle.  Mr.  Kennedy. 
Mr.  Cohen.  Mr.  Lautenbkbg.  Mr. 
Pell.  Bfr.  Ixvin.  Ms.  Mikulski.  Mr. 
MOTNIRAN.       Mr.       Sarbanes.       Mr. 


D'Amato.  Mr.  Gorton.  Mr.  Durzn- 
BERGER.  Mr.  Kerry.  Mr.  C^hatee.  ybt. 

LlEBERMAN.  Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  Baucus. 

Mr.  Pryor.  Mr.  Ford,  Mr.  Specter. 
Mr.  Shelby,  Mr.  Sasser.  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller, Mr.  Burdick,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr. 
McCain.  Mr.  Bond,  Mr.  Inouye,  Mr. 
Harkin,  Mr.  McConnell,  Mr.  Cran- 
ston. Mr.  Adams.  Mr.  Breaxtx.  Mr. 
Johnston,  Mr.  Coats,  Mr.  Conrad, 
Mr.     BiNGAMAN,     Mr.     Lugar,     Mr. 
Symms.  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  Gore.  Mr. 
Grassley.      Mr.      Bumpers.      Mr. 
Rudman.  Mr.  Graham,  Mr.  Leahy. 
Mr.     Dole.    Mr.    Lott.    and    Mr. 
Daschle): 
S.  980.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  improve  the  effective- 
ness of  the  low-income  housing  credit;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ: 
S.  981.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  provide  a  partial  exclu- 
sion for  capital  gain  from  certain  sales  of 
real  property   acquired  from   the   Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Dole): 
S.  Res.  127.  Resolution  to  provide  for  issu- 
ance of  a  summons  and  for  related  proce- 
dures concerning  the  articles  of  impeach- 
ment against  Walter  L.  Nixon.  Jr.;  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to. 

By  Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Dole): 
S.  Res.  128.  Resolution  to  provide  for  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  to  receive  and 
to  report  evidence  with  resr>ect  to  articles  of 
impeachment  against  Judge  Walter  L. 
Nixon,  Jr.;  considered  and  agreed  to. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  GLENN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Levin,  Mr.  Ntmw,  Mr.  Roth, 
Mr.    Cohen,    and    Mr.    Binga- 

UAN): 

S.  968.  A  bill  to  delay  the  effective 
date  of  section  27  of  the  Office  of  Fed- 
eral Procurement  Policy  Act;  by  iman- 
imous  consent,  ordered  held  at  the 
desk  until  the  close  of  business  on 
May  12,  1989. 

DELAY  IN  IMPLEMENTATION  OP  SECTION  2T  OP 
THE  OPPICE  OP  PEDERAL  PROCUREMENT  POLICY 
ACT 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  last  Oc- 
tober the  Congress  unanimously 
passed  a  very  important  statute  con- 
cerning the  integrity  of  the  Govern- 
ment procurement  process  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Office  of  Federal 
Procurement  Policy  Act  [OPPPA]. 
Section  6  of  Public  Law  100-679  cre- 
ated  a  new  section  27  of  the  OPPPA, 
entitled  "Procurement  Integrity"— 
hereafter  section  6.  The  Reagan-Bush 
administration  indicated  its  support 
for  section  6  and  other  provisions  of 
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the  legislation  in  a  letter  from  Acting 
OMB  Director  Joseph  Wright  to  me. 

The  bill  was  signed  by  the  President 
in  November  1988  and  enacted  into 
law.  By  the  terms  of  Public  Law  100- 
679,  section  6  was  scheduled  to  become 
effective  6  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment,  which  date  is  May  16,  1989. 
It  was  recognized  by  the  House  and 
Senate  Members  who  played  an  active 
role  in  shaping  section  6  that  imple- 
mentiiig  regulations  would  be  neces- 
sary to  provide  specific  guidance  for 
the  statutory  terms  of  the  bill.  In  fact, 
the  delay  in  implementation  was  de- 
signed to  allow  the  promulgation  of 
such  regulations  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (m)  of  section  6. 

The  Defense  Acquisition  Regulatory 
Counsel  [DARCl  at  DOD  took  charge 
of  drafting  the  required  regulations. 
Other  government  entities,  particular- 
ly OFPP  under  Acting  Director  Allen 
Burman,  and  representatives  of  indus- 
try worked  with  the  DARC  and  DOD 
in  an  effort  to  craft  those  regulations. 
Unfortunately,  that  process  took  too 
long,  and  it  was  only  Tuesday,  May  9, 
1989,  that  the  latest  draft  of  the  inter- 
im regulation  has  been  made  available 
to  interested  parties,  including  govern- 
ment   procurement    authorities    and 
company  persormel  who  are  required 
to  comply  with  the  law.  This  result 
has  frankly  been  very  disappointing  to 
me,  but  it  is  a  fact.  It  may  tell  us 
something  about  how  imwieldy  our 
system  has  become  that  implementa- 
tion has  taken  longer  than  we  antici- 
pated. It  also  tells  us  that  the  good 
people  in  both  industry  and  govern- 
ment may  need  a  little  more  time  to 
study  the  interim  regulations  in  order 
to  adequately  implement  the  law  with- 
out confusion  or  inordinate  and  unrea- 
soned concern. 

The  administration,  particularly 
DOD,  and  representatives  of  industry, 
which  include  but  are  not  limited  to 
the  Aerospace  Industries  Association 
[ALA],  the  Electronic  Industry  Asso- 
ciation [EIA]  and  the  Professional 
Services  Counsel  [PSCl  have  aU  re- 
quested a  60-day  delay  in  implementa- 
tion. I  have  attached  to  my  statement 
a  series  of  letters  from  these  govern- 
ment and  private  entities,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  appear 
in  the  Record  at  the  end  of  my  state- 
ment. 

For  this  reason,  as  chairman  of  the 
Governmental  Affairs  Committee 
[GACl,  I  have  agreed  to  sponsor  a 
short,  but  I  beUeve,  helpful  additional 
time  period  of  60  days  before  the  pro- 
visions of  section  6  go  into  effect.  I  am 
pleased  that  other  Senators  from  the 
Governmental  Affairs  Committee  who 
participated  in  obtaining  passage  of 
the  OFPP  amendments  last  year,  in- 
cluding Senators  Levis.  Nunn,  Binga- 
iiAN,  Roth,  and  Cohen  have  joined  me 
in  sponsoring  this  legislation. 

By  taking  this  action  to  delay  imple- 
mentation from  May  16,  1989  to  July 


16,  1989,  no  one  should  perceive  a 
slackening  of  congressional  intent  and 
interest  in  seeing  section  6  promptly 
and  completely  implemented.  We 
intend  to  see  that  this  law  is  fully  im- 
plemented, and  we  have  only  reluc- 
tantly taken  this  step  of  delaying  im- 
plementation. We  will  not  be  reopen- 
ing the  law  to  any  reexamination 
other  than  this  step  at  this  time. 

At  a  time  when  the  Congress  is  con- 
sidering a  whole  host  of  Issues  con- 
cerning ethics  and  integrity  legisla- 
tion, I  recognize  and  share  the  concern 
that  too  many  well  intentloned  laws 
may  choke  good  people  in  a  sea  of  reg- 
ulations and  requirements.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve this  particular  law  is  the  prob- 
lem. 

I  look  forward  to  a  decidedly  speedy 
passage  of  this  bill  to  permit  the  exec- 
utive branch  and  industry  a  short  res- 
pite before  implementation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


The  Defuty  Secretary  op  Deperse, 

Waahington.  DC.  May  10,  1989. 
Hon.  JoHW  Glekh, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs, U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairiiah:  This  week  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  other  Federal 
agencies  will  publish  In  the  Federal  Register 
a  regulation  to  implement  Section  27  of  the 
Office  of  Federal  Procurement  Policy  Act, 
estabishing  additional  restrictions  on  the 
conduct  of  Federal  employees  Involved  In 
procurement  activities  and  those  in  industry 
with  whom  they  deal.  Section  27  takes 
effect  on  May  16,  1989  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Office  of  Federal  Procurement  Policy 
Act  Amendment*  of  1988  (P.L.  100-679). 

A  sixty  day  period  for  training  DOD  pro- 
curement personnel  and  industry  personnel 
is  necessary  to  ensure  fair  and  effective  im- 
plemenUtlon  of  the  statute  and  regulation. 
We  urge  Congress  to  pass  legislation  to 
extend  to  July  16,  1989  the  effective  date  of 
Section  27,  to  provide  for  the  training 
period. 

We  look  forward  to  working  with  you  to 
strengthen  the  defense  acquisition  process. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
advises  that  there  is  no  objection  to  the  sub- 
mission of  this  letter  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  Administration's  program. 
Sincerely, 

DORALO  J.  Atwood. 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense. 


Oppice  op  Managemeht 

AMD  Budget, 

Washington,  DC,  May  10,  1989. 
Hon.  John  Glenn, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs, U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Section  6  of  the 
Office  of  Federal  Procurement  Policy  Act 
Amendments  of  1988  (P.L.  100-679)  contains 
provisions  to  ensure  integrity  in  the  Federal 
prociirement  system.  That  section  prohibits 
certain  actions  by  Government  officials,  em- 
ployees, consultants  and  advisers,  and  those 
of  contractors  competing  for  a  Federal 
agency  procurement.  The  Act  prescribes 
contractual,  civil,  and  criminal  penalties. 
Section  6  of  the  Act  is  effective  on  May  16, 

1989. 

Regulations  to  Implement  Section  6  are 
scheduled  to  be  published  In  the  Federal 
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Register  by  the  end  of  this  week.  This 
schedule  will  allow  only  two  to  three  work- 
ing days  between  the  effective  date  of  Sec- 
tion 6  and  the  availability  of  the  implement- 
ing regulations.  Since  strict  criminal  and 
civil  penalties  apply  to  certain  violations  of 
Section  6,  additional  time  should  be  allowed 
to  provide  for  dissemination  of  Information 
and  training  of  those  persons  who  will  be  af- 
fected by  the  new  provisions.  Accordingly,  I 
urge  Congress  to  pass  legislation  to  extend 
the  implementation  date  of  Section  6  to 
July  16,  1989.  This  will  allow  a  more  orderly 
and  effective  implementation  process. 
Sincerely, 

Frank  Hodsoll, 
Executive  Associate  Director. 

Aerospace  Industries 
Association  op  America,  Inc., 
Washington,  DC,  May  10,  1989. 
Hon.  John  Glenn, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs, U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  John:  I  am  writing  to  reiterate  our 
request  for  your  support  for  an  extension  of 
the  effective  date  of  the  procurement  integ- 
rity  provisions  (Section  6)  of  the  OFPP  Re- 
authorization Act.  The  regulations  imple- 
menting this  section  of  the  statute  have 
been  released  to  the  Federal  Register,  and 
will  become  effective  on  May  16,  as  now  re- 
quired by  the  Statute.  However,  neither  in- 
dustry nor  the  Exective  Branch  agencies 
have  had  any  opportunity  to  interpret  and 
explain  the  regulations  or  conduct  training 
for  those  who  will  be  affected  by  them.  We 
believe  it  is  essential  to  allow  at  least  60 
days  to  accomplish  this  and  thus  ensure  a 
reasonable  smooth  transition.  Without  this, 
extension  it  seems  certain  we  will  experi- 
ence delayed  procurements,  less  than  even- 
handed  application  of  the  regulations,  and 
counterproductive  posturing. 

Accordingly,  I  urge  your  support  to  delay 
the  effective  date  of  Section  6  by  60  days  to 
facilitate  the  necessary  familiarization  and 
training.  We  greatly  appreciate  your  contin- 
ued consideration  of  this  important  matter. 
Sincerely, 

Don  Foqua, 

President 
Electronic  Industries  Association 

Washington,  DC,  May  9,  1989. 
Hon.  John  Glenn, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs, U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Senator  Glenn:  The  Electronic  In- 
dustries Association,  on  behalf  of  our  many 
member  companies  who  provide  products 
and  services  to  the  federal  government,  is 
concerned  with  the  pending  issuance  of  reg- 
ulations implementing  the  "Procurement 
Integrity"  provisions  of  the  Office  of  Feder- 
al Procurement  Policy  (OFPP)  Reauthoriza- 
tion Act  of  1988.  We  fully  support  the  goal 
of  this  legislation  that  the  federal  procure- 
ment process  must  operate  at  all  times  in  a 
context  of  fairness  and  Integrity,  and  that 
any  corruption  and  wrongdoing  should  be 
rooted  out  and  punished  to  the  full  extent 
of  the  law. 

Although  we  remain  concerned  with  the 
anticipated  treatment  of  some  issues  In  the 
Interim  regulation,  we  believe  at  this  stage 
that  the  fundamental  concern  must  be  to 
provide  those  in  government  and  industry 
with  the  opportunity  to  be  thoroughly 
trained  In  the  requirements  of  the  rule  prior 
to  being  asked  to  apply  Its  provisions  In 
their  day  to  day  business  dealings.  Given 
the  tremendous  complexity  of  the  regula- 
tory coverage  and  the  severity  of  the  penal- 
ties for  violation,  we  believe  that  a  reasona- 
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ble  period  to  maslmilate  its  provisions  is  es- 
aential  if  the  goals  of  the  statute  are  to  be 
met  without  major  disruption  to  the  pro- 
curement process. 

For  this  reason,  we  request  your  consider- 
ation of  a  60-90  day  delay  in  implementa- 
tion of  the  statute  for  the  express  purpose 
of  giving  government  and  Industry  time  to 
train  their  respective  personnel  in  the  provi- 
sions of  the  interim  rule. 

We  appreciate  your  consideration  of  this 
request,  and  look  forward  to  working  with 
you  and  your  staff  to  provide  for  workable 
implementation  consistent  with  the  intent 
of  Congress.  A  similar  letter  has  been  sent 
to  Senator  Roth,  and  to  Congressmen 
Brooks,  Conyers  and  Horton. 
Sincerely, 

Peter  F.  McCloskey, 

President 

Pkopessiohal  Services  Council, 

Waahington,  DC,  May  10. 1989. 
Hon.  JoHH  Olbnii, 

Oiairman,  CommitUe  on  Governmental  Af- 
fain.  U.S.  Senate,  Waahington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Glenn:  The  Professional 
Services  Council  (PSC)  respectfully  requests 
that  Section  6  of  the  Office  of  Federal  Pro- 
curement Policy  Reauthorization  Act 
(OFPP  Act)  be  amended  to  extend  the  re- 
quimnent  for  the  Issuance  of  implementing 
regulations  beyond  the  statutory  deadline 
of  May  16, 1989,  by  sixty  days. 

PSC  is  a  trade  association  representing 
more  than  one  hundred  (100)  companies 
and  firms  providing  professional  and  techni- 
cal services.  While  many  PSC  members  are 
involved  actively  in  serving  agencies  of  the 
federal  government  on  a  wide  variety  of 
matters,  member  companies  also  have  cli- 
ents in  the  private  sector  and  act  sometimes 
as  subcontractors  to  major  government 
prime  contractors.  In  all  of  these  roles,  PSC 
members  have  a  substantial  interest  in  the 
implementing  regulations  for  Section  7  of 
the  OFPP  Act 

PSC  is  in  full  accord  with  the  spirit  and 
Intent  of  the  legislation,  but  is  concerned 
that  the  FAR  Council  cannot  do  Justice  to 
the  large  number  of  comments  which  were 
filed  on  the  proposed  FAR  rule.  This  rule  is 
one  of  the  most  important  that  has  oc- 
curred in  some  time,  and  PSC  believes  that 
this  rulemaking  effort  cannot  be  conducted 
in  a  thorough  and  methodical  manner  by 
May  16,  1989.  Many  PSC  members  wlU  not 
be  in  a  position  to  comply  with  the  law  and 
implementing  regulations  by  that  date.  Fur- 
thermore, we  believe  that  it  is  virtually  im- 
poBlble  for  the  government  to  properly 
orient  and  train  its  operating  organizations 
to  implement  the  rule  given  the  limited 
time  available. 

Accordingly,  PSC  would  urge  that  Con- 
grea  quickly  enact  legislation  delaying  the 
effective  date  to  such  time  as  will  provide 
the  FAR  Council  with  the  time  it  requires 
to  issue  a  rule  that  has  fully  and  fairly  con- 
sidered all  comments  that  were  submitted. 

We  very  much  appreciate  your  consider- 
ation of  our  request. 
Very  truly, 

MarkSchultz, 

Pretident 


By  Vi.  MOYNIHAN: 
8.  969.  A  bill  to  esteblish  the  Presi- 
dent's Award  for  Addiction  Research: 
to    the    Committee    on    Labor    and 
Human  Resources. 


rRESISENT'S  AWARD  POR  ADDICTION  RESEARCH 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  with  great  expectation  that  I  intro- 
duce today  a  bill  to  establish  a  Presi- 
dential award  for  significant  contribu- 
tions in  the  field  of  drug  addiction  re- 
search. For  the  first  time,  we  are  able 
to  examine  as  a  problem  of  public 
health  what  has  often  been  considered 
solely  an  issue  of  criioinality.  In  our 
efforts  to  understand  the  drug  epidem- 
ic, although  such  epidemics  are  cycli- 
cal occurrences,  we  find  ourselves 
having  learned  something.  Namely, 
that  addiction  and  its  effects  are  no 
longer  cause  for  spurn  but  rather  are 
now  understood  as  a  combination  of 
biochemical,  genetic,  and  psychologi- 
cal factors  treated  as  a  disease. 

My  colleagues  have  not  infrequently 
heard  me  on  this  floor  cite  the  accom- 
plishments of  our  drug  legislation 
which  we  passed  in  the  last  hours  of 
the  100th  Congress.  We  established, 
for  the  first  time,  a  balance  between 
supply  reduction  and  demand  reduc- 
tion and  in  so  doing  are  now  ready  to 
invest  in  treatment,  in  the  luiowledge 
that  without  treatment  we  will  not 
have  begun  to  solve  the  problem. 

When  we  called  for  treatment  on 
demand  in  that  legislation,  we  luiew 
that  for  most  who  need  it  treatment  is 
not  available  and  when  it  is  there  can 
be  waiting  lists  of  8  months  or  more. 

The  talking  therapies  offer  hope  to 
many,  but  they  are  so  labor  intensive 
that  they  cannot  possibly  be  offered  to 
all  those  who  need  them  before  it  is 
too  late  to  help.  A  pharmacological 
treatment  exists  for  opium  based 
drugs,  that  is  to  say  methadone,  and 
several  new  treatments,  including  desi- 
pramine  and  carbamazepine  have 
shown  promise  for  the  coca  based 
drugs.  But  without  more  research- 
well  supported  and  well  rewarded  re- 
search—the vast  majority  of  crack  co- 
caine addicts  who  desire  help  wUl  be 
left  to  fend  for  themselves. 

That  such  research  is  not  weU  sup- 
ported and  well  rewarded  now  is  evi- 
dent. The  person  who  cracks  the  AIDS 
puzzle  will  receive  a  nobel  prize.  The 
[>erson  who  cracks  the  cocaine  puzzle 
wUl  receive  •  •  •  what?  Dr.  Vincent 
Dole,  who  developed  methadone  as  a 
treatment  for  heroin  users  during  the 
1960's,  was  only  recently  recognized  by 
his  profession,  with  a  Lasker  Prize  this 
past  November  17. 

There  is  something  in  this  legisla- 
tion which  is  new.  To  wit.  that  we  ad- 
dress ourselves  to  a  problem  in  a 
wholly  new  and  appropriate  way. 
There  is  also,  however,  something  of 
the  old  here,  at  least  for  me,  which  I 
have  been  with  for  now  over  25  years. 

President  Kennedy  had  wanted  a 
system  of  civil  honors  and  in  the 
course  of  such  things  it  fell  to  me  to 
do  it.  Secretary  Goldberg  at  Labor  had 
asked  me  if  I  had  wanted  to  take  it  on. 

I  was  at  the  time  involved  in  the 
cotton  textile  negotiations  and  so  was 


flying  back  and  forth  to  Europe  regu- 
larly, and  learned  what  I  could  about 
the  French  Legion  of  Honor  and, 
when  In  London,  talked  about  their 
honor  system  and  subsequently  found 
out  some  fascinating  things.  I  foimd 
out  that,  like  most  of  the  ancient  insti- 
tutions of  the  British  Govenmient, 
the  honor  system  was  a  late  Victorian 
invention— the  Knights  of  St.  Michael 
and  St.  George  and  such  like.  In  any 
event.  I  drafted  a  memorandum  from 
Goldberg  to  the  President.  It  said, 
"You  asked  how  you  could  set  up  a 
system  of  civil  honors— how  can  you 
get  a  system  of  civil  honors  in  this 
country— we've  looked  into  it,  and 
we've  come  to  the  conclusion  that  you 
can't;  men  at  least  as  good  as  you  have 
tried  and  they  never  get  anywhere;  it 
doesn't  work.  If  you  want  a  system  of 
civil  honors,  the  thing  to  do  is  to  say 
you've  got  one,  and  start  doing  it."  In 
turn,  we  found  this  Medal  of  Freedom 
which  had  been  given  to  spies— those 
who  weren't  really  military  and  for 
whom  there  weren't  any  real  civil 
honors— in  World  War  II.  We  decided 
that  we  would  call  it  the  Presidential 
Medal  of  Freedom. 

There  was  some  concern  in  the  Gov- 
ernment that  these  things  would  be 
given  out  so  often  that  they  would  de- 
generate. I  think  I  knew  enough  about 
government  to  know,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  that  the  opposite  is  the  tendency. 
They  wither  out;  they  don't  get  given 
out. 

We  worked  out  a  scheme  which  we 
announced  on  Washington's  Birthday 
1963,  while  the  President  was  in  Flori- 
da, that  the  Presidential  Medal  of 
Freedom,  which  is  the  highest  civil 
honor  conferred  by  the  President  for 
services  in  peace-time,  will  henceforth 
only  be  given  out  once  a  year,  and  it 
will  be  given  out  for  services  to  the 
arts  and  other  civil  services,  and  it  will 
be  announced  on  the  Fourth  of  July. 
President  Kennedy  liked  that  fine. 

We  established  a  commission  to  pro- 
pose the  award  to  the  President. 
George  Ball  was  made  its  chairman. 
Mary  McGrory  was  on  it  as  was  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge.  Everybody  was  really 
very  excited  and  pleased  by  it.  Names 
were  selected  and  announced  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  to  be  conferred  at  such 
time  when  the  President's  schedule 
would  permit.  The  date  selected  as  the 
fates  would  have  it  was  about  10  days 
after  the  assassination. 

The  presentations  were  made,  now 
by  a  new  President  with  different 
thoughts  about  the  Presidency.  But  he 
made  them,  nonetheless,  and  on  the 
last  day  the  decision  was  made  to 
award  them  posthimiously  to  Pope 
John  and  to  President  Kennedy.  I 
wrote  Johnson's  statement  at  that 
time  which  were  the  last  words  in  the 
last  volume  of  the  Kennedy  Presiden- 
tial papers. 
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This  legislation,  which  provides  a 
Presidential  citation,  a  gold  medal  and 
a  $50,000  prize  does  tribute  to  the 
spirit  of  John  Kennedy's  understand- 
ing of  public  as  well  as  civil  contribu- 
tions to  society,  and  to  those  whose 
commitment  to  research  in  the  field  of 
drug  addiction  broadens  our  under- 
standing, methods  of  treatment  and 
compassion.* 

By  Mr.  FOWLER  (for  hinMelf, 
Mr.  Leahy,  Mr.  Gore,  and  Mr. 
Cranston): 
S.  970.  A  bin  to  promote  low-input 
agricultural    production    systems,    to 
maintain  farm  profitability,  to  encour- 
age land,  resource,  and  wildlife  stew- 
ardship  in  connection   with   Federal 
farm   programs,   and   for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

PARK  COHSBHVATION  AKD  WATER  PROTSCTIOM 
ACT. 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  legislation  to  help 
American  farmers  protect  o\u-  environ- 
ment, conserve  our  agricultural  re- 
sources, and  guard  the  health  both  of 
themselves  and  the  general  public. 

The  Farm  Conservation  and  Water 
Protection  Act  encourages  farmers  to 
make  the  transition  toward  low  input 
and  sustainable  systems— and  away 
from  an  overreliance  on  pesticides,  fer- 
tilizers and  other  potentially  harmful 
agricultural  chemicals.  We  can  exer- 
cise this  responsible  stewardship  with- 
out compromising  the  long  term  pro- 
duction or  profits  of  our  farmers. 

The  reliance  on  heavily  intensive 
farming  methods,  sold  as  a  panacea  to 
farmers  by  Government  and  industry 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  has 
caused  a  number  of  problems  of  na- 
tional proportions,  and  has  raised  im- 
portant questions  of  public  policy. 

Not  the  least  of  these  is  degradation 
of  the  basic  resources  on  which  our  ag- 
ricultural productivity  depends.  The 
heavy-input,  fence  row  to  fence  row 
practices  of  the  1970's  did  boost  pro- 
duction, as  the  Federal  Government 
had  urged.  These  practices  also  pro- 
duced record  erosion  levels  that  we,  as 
responsible  stewards  of  the  land,  could 
not  tolerate— and  which  our  farmlands 
could  not  physically  sustain. 

As  our  agricultural  policies  strayed 
from  the  traditional  ecological 
common  sense  of  our  farmers,  other 
important  natural  resources  were  im- 
periled, as  well.  The  loss  of  wetlands 
to  agriculture  has  increased  in  recent 
years  to  nearly  half  a  million  acres  an- 
nually. Of  these  essential  wildlife 
habitats  and  water  purifiers,  less  than 
half  or  our  original  American  wetlands 
remain.  The  nmoff  of  agricultural 
chemical  contaminants  into  our  water- 
ways has  been  greatly  increased  by 
keeping  other  unstable,  highly  eroding 
croplands  in  production. 

Another  ill  trend  of  the  intensifica- 
tion of  American  agriculture  is  the 


health  threat  to  farmers  from  direct 
exposure  to  chemicals.  From  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley  to  Sweden,  studies  of 
farmers  have  suggested  a  link  between 
pesticide  use  and  certain  cancers,  with 
the  risk  Increasing  dramatically  since 
the  advent  of  heavy  chemical  imputs 
in  farming  after  World  War  II.  A  Na- 
tional Cancer  Institute  study  in  Wis- 
consin found  that  the  risk  to  farmers 
of  contracting  non-Hodgkins  lym- 
phoma doubled  in  a  9-year  period  from 
1968  to  1976. 

As  we  all  know  from  recent  publici- 
ty, this  health  risk  is  being  passed  on 
to  American  consumers  at  the  grocery 
store.  While  there  may  be  disagree- 
ment over  the  degree  of  health  risk 
posed  by  specific  agricultural  chemi- 
cals in  our  food,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
residues  of  the  billion  pounds  of  pesti- 
cides applied  to  crops  every  year  in 
this  country  remain  in  our  food.  The 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  re- 
ported that  these  chemical  residues  in 
our  food  supply  could  pose  the  third 
greatest  cancer  risk  in  the  United 
States  today. 

Perhaps  the  most  unacceptable 
threat  to  an  unsuspecting  public  is  the 
potential  contamination  of  water  sup- 
plies by  agricultural  runoff.  Just  out- 
side of  Washington,  DC,  we  can  see 
the  damage  that  has  been  done  to  the 
Chesapeake  Bay:  The  loss  of  natural 
beauty,  wildlife  and  the  economic  op- 
portunities that  go  with  them. 

That  is  the  harm  of  waters  fouled  by 
pesticides  and  fertilizers  that  we  can 
plainly  see.  The  invisible  threat  is  con- 
tamination of  ground  water  and  other 
drinking  water  supplies.  Groimd  water 
contamination  by  agricultural  chemi- 
cals suspected  of  causing  cancer,  birth 
defects  and  mutations  has  been  re- 
ported in  26  States.  Because  there  is 
no  extensive  and  reliable  system  of 
water  testing  in  the  agricultural 
sector,  we  have  no  idea  how  serious 
this  problem  really  is. 

Instead  of  ordering  regulatory  agen- 
cies to  solve  these  problems  in  Wash- 
ington, DC,  my  legislation  attempts  to 
address  them  at  the  source,  in  our  ag- 
ricultural practices  and  policies.  Our 
farmers  are  interested  in  what  they 
can  do  to  help.  They  don't  want  their 
own  families  to  drink  from  contami- 
nated wells.  They  don't  want  to  ship 
food  to  market  that  threatens  the 
health  of  American  consumers.  They 
want  to  know  how  they  can  address 
these  problems  without  sacrificing 
their  livelihood.  The  success  of  the 
conservation  provisions  of  the  1985 
farm  biU— Swampbuster,  Sodbuster 
and  the  CRP— shows  what  farmers  can 
do  themselves  to  protect  our  environ- 
ment, including  our  farmland,  when 
the  Government  works  with  them  to 
develop  a  comprehensive  and  intelli- 
gent strategy. 

That  is  why  we  must  begin  with  a 
concerted  effort  to  disseminate  infor- 
mation on  promising  advances  in  low 
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input  systems,  conservation,  integrat- 
ed pest  management  and  best  manage- 
ment practices.  These  less  intensive 
methods,  which  reduce  reliance  on 
dangerous  chemicals,  can  actually  in- 
crease yields  over  the  long  run.  The 
Agricultural  Extension  Service  can 
carry  the  news  of  how  to  keep  produc- 
tion up— through  soil  building,  crop 
rotation,  ground  cover,  conservation 
tillage,  natural  weed  control  and  other 
methods  that  keep  chemical  produc- 
tion costs  down— to  every  county  in 
America.  I  am  calling  for  the  creation 
of  the  Farmers  Conservation  Service 
to  serve  this  purpose,  as  a  new  arm  of 
the  huge  advisory  network  already  in 
place. 

Second  we  must  remove  all  institu- 
tional barriers  and  disincentives  that 
prevent  our  farmers  from  taking  ad- 
vantage of  improved  agricultural 
methods.  Again,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  a  major  culprit.  Currently, 
farmers  risk  loss  of  eligibility  for  Fed- 
ersd  farm  programs  if  they  employ 
low-input  rotations  such  as  legumes. 
My  legislation  would  prevent  farmers 
from  being  penalized  with  the  loss  of 
their  base  for  these  nontradltional  ro- 
tations. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  this  legisla- 
tion is  based  entirely  on  volimtary  par- 
ticipation by  our  farmers,  and  does  not 
impose  punitive  measures  on  those 
who  continue  to  practice  the  status 
quo. 

Finally,  it  will  be  necessary  to  create 
incentives  for  farmers  to  make  the 
transition  from  the  practices  they  are 
familiar  with  to  low-input  and  sustain- 
able systems.  Research  and  demon- 
stration programs  focused  in  this  area 
will  play  an  important  role.  We  can 
also  facilitate  the  transition  by  offer- 
ing credit,  crop  insurance  and  low- 
input  certification  to  farmers  who  are 
willing  to  invest  in  new  directions. 

My  bill  would  also  provide  broad 
protection  for  natural  resources  en- 
dangered by  ag  practices.  This  in- 
cludes an  expansion  of  the  Conserva- 
tion Reserve  Program  to  60  million 
acres.  The  28  million  plus  acres  of 
highly  eroding  cropland  that  have  al- 
ready gone  into  the  CRP  as  grass  and 
trees  saves  the  United  States  nearly 
700  million  tons  of  soil  a  year.  We 
need  to  expand  this  successful  pro- 
gram to  reduce  the  run-off  of  agricul- 
tural chemicals  and  provide  more  pro- 
tective buffers  for  our  lakes  and 
streams. 

This  also  includes  a  new  grain  policy 
for  wetlands,  with  a  target  of  restoring 
1  million  acres  a  year.  While  we  are 
working  to  reverse  previous  damage 
and  re-establish  these  ecologically  im- 
portant buffers,  we  must  also  try  to 
take  stock  of  the  contamination  of  our 
water  systems  that  has  already  oc- 
curred. That  is  why  I  am  proposing,  as 
part  of  this  legislation,  representative 
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nSDA  well  testing  of  farms  in  federal 
programs. 

For  too  long  industry  and  ag  policies 
have  promoted  practices  that  degrade 
our  national  and  agricultural  re- 
sources, and  pose  threats  to  the  health 
of  our  people.  We  have  already  waited 
longer  than  we  should  to  reverse  this 
trend  and  restore  American  agricul- 
ture to  a  safe,  sound  course  for  the 
future. 

The  beneficial  changes  I  am  at- 
tempting to  promote  will  not  come 
about  unless  Government  takes  the 
lead  in  redirecting  its  energies  and  in- 
vesting its  resources  in  low  input  and 
sustainable  agriculture.  The  invest- 
ments I  am  calling  for  are  inconse- 
quential compared  to  the  costs  of  re- 
claiming infertile  and  eroded  soils,  of 
cleaning  up  our  waters  once  they  are 
irretrievably  contaminated,  of  paying 
the  health  care  costs  of  catastrophic 
illnesses  caused  by  dangerous  chemi- 
cals. This  is  a  very  modest  proposal  to 
invest  the  resources  and  knowledge  we 
already  possess,  so  that  we  never  will 
have  to  wrestle  with  these  unthink- 
able consequences. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  thank  the 
wide  array  of  conservation  and  envi- 
ronmental groups,  as  well  as  farmers 
and  agribusiness,  that  contributed  to 
this  process.  This  legislation  has  been 
a  year  and  a  half  in  the  making,  but  it 
could  not  be  more  timely  now.  Citizens 
have  shown  their  concern  about  food 
purity  and  the  integrity  of  our  envi- 
ronment. They  want  to  know  what  can 
be  done,  and  they  want  it  done  with- 
out delay.  Low  input  and  sustainable 
agriculture  can  go  a  long  way  to  help 
our  farmers  get  back  to  what  they 
have  done  so  well  in  the  past:  produce 
safe,  wholesome  and  plentiful  food  for 
American  families  and  the  world. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  today  to  join  with  Mr. 
F0W1.ER  and  others  in  cosponsoring 
the  Farm  Conservation  and  Water 
Protection  Act,  legislation  to  promote 
low  input  sustainable  agriculture 
[LISA].  This  legislation  is  a  timely  and 
creative  approach  to  meeting  the 
needs  of  farmers  and  consumers  by  re- 
ducing our  dependency  on  pesticides 
and  fertilizers  and  replacing  them 
with  safer,  more  environmentally 
sound  farming  practices  such  as  crop 
rotation,  diversification,  integrated 
pest  management,  and  reduced  input 
strategies. 

According  to  the  EIPA,  the  use  of 
chemical  pesticides  has  grown  expon- 
entially since  World  War  II.  Of  the  1.1 
billion  pounds  of  pesticide  chemicals 
used  in  1984,  EPA  estimates  that  77 
percent  were  used  in  agricultural  ap- 
plications. We  are  now  feeling  the  ef- 
fects of  that  overreliance  on  chemicals 
in  contaminated  ground  water  sup- 
plies, high  levels  of  soil  erosion,  higher 
costs  to  the  farmer  and  the  rising  con- 
cern over  pesticide  residues  on  food. 


I  am  hearing  from  a  growing  number 
of  California  farmers  who  would  like 
to  turn  to  integrated  pest  management 
practices,  but  who  are  frustrated  be- 
cause they  can't  get  Federal  crop  in- 
surance if  they  do.  Moreover,  most 
farmers  simply  do  not  have  enough  in- 
formation about  low  input  farming 
practices  to  make  an  educated  deci- 
sion. For  example,  last  year  Califor- 
nia's Monterey  County,  which  alone 
generates  over  $2  billion  in  fniit  and 
vegetable  sales,  had  only  one  ento- 
mologist to  advise  farmers  on  integrat- 
ed pest  management  programs.  In  ad- 
dition, farmers  who  want  to  grow  re- 
source-conserving crops  are  discour- 
aged from  doing  so  because  it  would 
reduce  the  base  acreage  on  which  Fed- 
eral payments  are  determined. 

A  1988  report  by  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations  on  low 
input  farming  systems  found  that  de- 
spite the  clear  advantages  of  low  input 
agricultural  systems,  the  barriers  to 
their  widespread  adoption  were  over- 
whelming. These  barriers  include  the 
lack  of  information  available  to  farm- 
ers on  low  input  practices,  the  influ- 
ence of  agricultural  chemical  dealers, 
the  economic  pressures  on  farmers  in 
the  face  of  limited  research  on  low 
input  systems,  imreliable  support  from 
the  USDA,  and  the  very  structure  of 
federal  commodity  and  loan  programs. 

The  Farm  Conservation  and  Water 
Protection  Act  addresses  these  disin- 
centives. It  protects  farmers  from  crop 
insurance  discrimination  and  from 
losing  base  acreage  when  they  use  low 
input  practices,  and  helps  them  re- 
ceive loans  for  conservation  activities. 
It  establishes  a  low  input  sustainable 
agriculture  demonstration  program  to 
gather,  analyze,  and  disseminate  infor- 
mation on  successful  methods  of 
changing  from  traditional  chemical 
farming  to  low  input  sustainable  agri- 
culture. It  establishes  a  program  for 
testing  private  wells  that  have  not 
been  included  in  Federal  and  State 
monitoring  for  pesticides  in  ground 
water.  It  improves  the  conservation  re- 
serve program  which  has  removed 
highly  erodible  land  from  production 
and  reduced  run  off  of  agriculturtd 
chemicals,  and  establishes  a  wetlands 
protection  and  restoration  program.  It 
provides  for  new  safeguards  against 
conversion  of  prime  agricultural  lands 
to  non-agricultural  uses.  In  short,  it 
aims  at  reducing  costs  to  the  producer, 
reducing  environmental  damage,  re- 
ducing the  fears  of  consumers,  and 
still  maintaining  or  increasing  crop 
jrields. 

This  legislation  goes  to  the  heart  of 
our  agricultural  practices  and  policies 
in  an  attempt  to  conserve  our  agricul- 
tural resources  without  compromising 
the  production  and  profits  of  our 
fanners.  This  legislation  is  common 
sense. 


By  Mr.  GRASSLEY  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  DeConcini): 
S.  971.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  en- 
courage Federal  agencies  to  use  media- 
tion, conciliation,  arbitration,  and 
other  techniques  for  the  prompt  and 
informal  resolution  of  disputes,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

ADHINISTRATIVE  DISPXTTX  RESOLDTION  ACT 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
18th  century  French  philosopher,  Vol- 
taire, once  observed:  "Only  twice  in 
my  life  have  I  felt  utterly  ruined— 
once  when  I  lost  a  lawsuit,  and  once 
when  I  won."  It  is  likely  that  Vol- 
taire's lament  is  often  repeated  200 
years  later  by  individuals  and  busi- 
nesses put  through  the  litigation 
ringer  before  Federal  agencies. 

Today,  tens  of  thousands  of  adminis- 
trative agency  decisions  and  coiu*t 
cases  are  today  handled  through 
highly  adversarial  procedures  that  are 
all  too  often  complex,  costly,  and 
lengthy. 

In  the  private  sector,  consensual  dis- 
pute resolution  has  long  been  used  to 
great  advantage  to  produce  quicker, 
better,  less  expensive  decisions. 

These  methods— of  ten  referred  to  as 
alternative  dispute  resolution  [ADR]— 
include  arbitration,  negotiation,  medi- 
ation, and  minitrials,  among  others. 

The  Federal  Government  has  much 
to  learn  from  these  experiences. 

Over  the  past  50  years,  as  we  have 
seen  the  Federal  bureaucracy  sprawl 
in  every  direction,  a  variety  of  agency 
boards  and  offices  have  been  estab- 
lished. 

Whole  new  specialties  of  lawyers 
have  sprimg  up  to  carry  on  litigation 
over  energy,  contract,  environmental, 
safety  and  we  can  name  many  others. 
Unfortunately,  existing  procedures 
often  serve  to  increase  the  conten- 
tiousness of  parties  to  the  administra- 
tive process. 

An  increase  in  agency  litigation  is 
undoubtedly  good  for  the  business  of 
the  more  than  600.000  U.S.  lawyers 
now  in  practice.  However,  with  legal 
expenditures  growing  at  a  faster  rate 
than  the  gross  national  product,  our 
Nation's  overall  productivity  is  almost 
certainly  harmed  by  this  drain  on  val- 
uable resources. 

Other  costs  of  agency  litigation 
cannot  be  measured  so  easily,  but  are 
just  as  real.  E^nthusiasm  for  ADR 
stems  from  the  hope  that  it  wiU 
reduce  this  burden  on  courts,  agencies, 
and  the  economy,  as  well  as  provide 
more  satisfying  means  of  acquiring 
justice  for  all  parties. 

The  Federal  Government  is  in  an 
ideal  position  to  be  in  the  forefront  of 
alternative  dispute  resolution.  Instead, 
most  Federal  agencies  lag  far  behind 
private  and  other  public  entities  that 
must  resolve  disputes.  ADR  must  cease 
being  a  subject  that  receives  almost 
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universal  endorsement  in  theory,  but 
substantially  less  in  practice. 

Mr.  President,  today  I  am  introduc- 
ing, along  with  Senator  DeConcini, 
the  Administrative  Dispute  Resolution 
Act.  Its  purpose  is  to  encourage  and 
extend  the  use  of  ADR  by  Federal 
agencies. 

The  bill  will  give  impetus  for  mean- 
ingful change  by  sending  a  clear  signal 
to  agencies,  reviewing  courts,  and 
regulated  persons  that  informed, 
thotightful  efforts  to  use  ADR  will  be 
supported. 

The  bill  amends  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act  to  authorize  the  parties 
to  agree  to  use  mediation,  or  other 
mutually  agreeable  processes  to  re- 
solve Federal  disputes.  By  authorizing 
parties  to  use  the  process  to  fit  the 
case  at  hand,  this  bill  affords  a  good 
deal  of  flexibility. 

Specific  statutory  provisions  that  in- 
hibit effective  negotiation— for  in- 
stance, parts  of  the  Federal  Tort 
Claims  Act  and  Contract  Disputes 
Act— are  amended.  The  bill  also  re- 
peals the  GAO's  overly  restrictive  pro- 
hibition on  arbitration  in  cases  where 
arbitration  can  be  used  consistent  with 
the  public  interest. 

Importantly,  this  bill  recognizes  that 
ADR  is  not  appropriate  for  all  cases 
involving  the  Government,  just  as 
with  private  disputes. 

However,  as  a  constitutional  matter, 
the  voluntary  assigrunent  of  discrete 
issues  to  arbitration  need  not  give  rise 
to  legal  concerns.  These  initiatives  will 
be  complemented  by  informed,  period- 
ic, congressional  oversight,  and  by  cre- 
ation of  incentives  for  high-level  exec- 
utive branch  officials  and  other 
agency  persormel  to  use  ADR. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  posi- 
tive developments  since  I  introduced 
this  legislation  in  the  last  Congress.  In 
the  100th  Congress,  two  productive 
hearings  were  held  before  both  the 
Senate  and  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tees. The  Senator  from  Michigan,  the 
chairman  of  the  Government  Affairs 
Oversight  Subcommittee,  has  pledged 
to  take  up  the  bill  at  the  first  avaUable 
opportunity. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  all  know,  it  is  a 
truism  to  say:  "Justice  delayed  or  ex- 
cessively costly  is  justice  denied."  Ad- 
ministrative justice  need  not  be  so  ex- 
pensive or  time-consuming.  Congress 
and  the  executive  should  accept  the 
challenge  of  fashioning  a  better 
agency  approach  to  dispute  resolution. 
The  success  of  ADR  in  other  arenas 
make  likely  similar  success  on  the  Fed- 
eral level.  ^  ,^. 
I  hope  my  colleagues  will  jom  in  this 
effort.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  a  copy  of  the  bUl  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcohd,  as  follows: 


S.  971 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Administrative  Dis- 
pute Resolution  Act". 

SEC.  2.  nNDINGS. 

The  Congress  finds  that: 

(1)  administrative  procedure,  as  embodied 
In  chapter  5  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
and  other  sUtutes,  is  intended  to  offer 
prompt,  expert,  and  Inexpensive  means  of 
resolving  disputes  as  an  alternative  to  litiga- 
tion In  the  Federal  courts; 

(2)  administrative  proceedings  have 
become  marlted  Increasingly  by  formality, 
costs  and  delays  and  often  result  In  unneces- 
sary expenditures  of  the  time  of  individuals 
and  the  resources  of  society  and  decreased 
likelihood  of  achieving  consensual  resolu- 
tion of  disputes; 

(3)  alternative  means  of  dispute  resolution 
(including  settlement  negotiations,  concilia- 
tion, facilitetlon.  mediation,  factfinding, 
mlnltrlals,  and  arbitration)  have  been  used 
In  the  private  sector  for  many  years  and.  In 
appropriate  circumstances,  have  yielded  de- 
cisions that  are  faster,  less  expensive,  and 
less  contentious; 

(4)  such  alternative  means  also  lead  to 
more  creative,  efficient,  and  sensible  out- 
comes that  foster  stability  because  of  the 
acceptability  of  such  means  to  the  parties 
Involved  and  the  public  in  general; 

(5)  such  alternative  means  may  be  used 
advantageously  in  widely  varied  administra- 
tive programs; 

(6)  explicit  authorization  of  use  of  well- 
tested  dispute  resolution  techniques  will 
eliminate  ambiguity  of  agency  power  under 
applicable  law  and  will  encourage  use  of 
common  sense  procedures  In  appropriate 
cases; 

(7)  every  agency  shall  undertake  a  careful 
review  of  programs  and  the  disputes  In- 
volved to  ensure  increased  application  of  ap- 
propriate alternative  means; 

(8)  Federal  agencies  may  not  only  receive 
the  benefit  of  techniques  that  were  devel- 
oped In  the  private  sector,  but  may  also  take 
the  lead  in  the  further  development  and  re- 
finement of  such  techniques;  and 

(9)  the  availability  of  a  wide  range  of  dis- 
pute resolution  procedures,  and  an  in- 
creased understanding  of  the  most  effective 
use  of  such  procedures,  will  enhance  the  op- 
eration of  the  Government  and  better  serve 
the  public. 

SEC.  3.  PROMOTION  OF  ALTERNATTVE  MEANS  OF 
DISPUTE  RKSOLimON. 

(a)  Promulgation  of  Agewcy  Policy.— 
Each  agency  Is  encoxiraged  to  promulgate 
policies  that  address  the  use  of  the  full 
range  of  alternative  means  of  dispute  reso- 
lution and  case  management  In  each  admin- 
istrative program  of  such  agency.  In  devel- 
oping policy,  each  agency  Is  encouraged  to— 

(1)  consult  with  the  Administrative  Con- 
ference of  the  United  States,  the  Federal 
Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service,  and 
professional  associations;  and 

(2)  examine  procedures  for  resolving  every 
kind  of  dispute  including  controversies  that 
arise  as  part  of — 

(A)  formal  or  Informal  adjudication; 

(B)  rulemaking; 

(C)  enforcement; 

(D)  liw"i"g  or  revoking  permits; 

(E)  settling  disputes;  and 

(F)  litigation  brought  by  or  against  the 
agency. 

(b)  Dispute  Resolutioh  Spbcialists.- 
Each  agency  shall  designate  a  senior  official 


to  be  the  dispute  resolution  specialist  of  the 
agency.  Such  official  shall  Implement— 

(1)  the  provisions  of  this  Act  with  regard 
to  such  agency;  and 

(2)  the  agency  policy  promulgated  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (a). 

(c)  TRAnoKG.- Each  agency  shall  provide 
for  training  to  be  made  avaUable  regularly 
to  the  dispute  resolution  specialist  of  the 
agency  and  other  employees  Involved  In  Im- 
plementing the  policy  of  the  agency  under 
this  Act.  Such  training  may  encompass 
theory  and  practice  of  negotiation,  media- 
tion, arbitration,  or  related  techniques.  The 
dispute  resolution  specialist  shall  periodical- 
ly recommend  to  the  agency  head  a  list  of 
agency  employees  for  similar  training. 

(d)  Procedures  por  Grants  and  Con- 
tracts.— 

(1)  Each  agency  shall  review  each  of  its 
standard  contract,  grant,  and  other  assist- 
ance agreements  and  shall  amend  them  to 
authorize  and  encourage  use  of  alternative 
means  of  dispute  resolution  at  all  stages 
where  disputes  under  future  contracts  or 
agreements  may  arise.  The  Office  of  Feder- 
al Procurement  Policy  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  shall  consult  with 
agencies  and  other  persons  to  develop  guid- 
ance and  standard  clauses  for  contracts. 
Each  agency  shall  revise  Its  future  grant 
agreements  to  permit  and  encourage  its 
grantees  to  use  an  alternative  means  of  dis- 
pute resolution  with  respect  to  any  dispute 
with  a  subgrantee,  contractor,  or  other  ad- 
verse party,  which  the  grantee  would  be 
permitted  to  use  with  respect  to  a  dispute 
with  the  Federal  government. 

(2)  Within  1  year  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  Civilian  Agency  Acqui- 
sition Council  and  the  Defense  Acquisition 
Council,  In  consultation  with  the  Adminis- 
trative Conference  of  the  United  States, 
shall  adopt  any  amendments  to  the  Federal 
Acquisition  Regiilation,  or  propose  any  stat- 
utory changes,  necessary  to  adapt  acquisi- 
tion procedures  to  the  requirements  of  the 
dispute  resolution  process. 

SEC  4.  administrative  PROCEDURES. 

(a)  Administrative  Hearings.— Section 
556(c)  of  tlUe  5,  United  SUtes  Code.  Is 
amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (6)  by  Inserting  before 
the  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof:  "or  by  use 
of  alternative  means  of  dispute  resolution  as 
provided  by  subchapter  IV  of  this  chapter"; 
and 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (7) 
through  (9)  as  paragraphs  (9)  through  (11). 
respectively  and  inserting  after  paragraph 
(6)  the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"(7)  Inform  the  parties  as  to  the  availabil- 
ity of  one  or  more  alternative  means  of  dis- 
pute resolution,  and  encourage  use  of  such 
methods; 

"(8)  require  the  attendance  at  any  confer- 
ence held  pursuant  to  section  (6)  of  at  least 
one  representative  of  each  party  who  has 
authority  to  negotiate  concerning  resolution 
of  issues  in  controversy;". 

(b)  Alternative  Means  or  Dispute  Reso- 
lution.—Chapter  5  of  title  5,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subchapter 
"Subchapter  IV— Alternative  Means  of  Dis- 
pute Resolution  in  the  Administrative 
Process 

"§S81.  Dennitions 
"For  the  purposes  of  this  subchapter— 
"(1)  'agency'  has  the  same  meaning  as  In 

section  551(1)  of  this  title; 
"(2)  'administrative  program'  means  any 

program  administered  by  an  agency  and  In- 
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dudes  a  Federal  (unction  which  involves 
protection  of  the  public  Interest  and  the  de- 
termination of  rights,  privileges,  and  obliga- 
tions of  private  persons  through  rulemak- 
ing, adjudication,  licensing,  or  investigation, 
as  such  terms  are  used  in  section  551  of  this 
UUe: 

"(3)  'alternative  means  of  dispute  resolu- 
tion' means  any  procedure  that  is  voluntari- 
ly used  to  resolve  issues  In  controversy.  In- 
cluding but  not  limited  to,  settlement  nego- 
tiations, conciliation,  facilitation,  mediation, 
factfinding,  mlnltrlals.  and  arbitration,  or 
any  combination  thereof; 

"(4)  'dispute  resolution  communication' 
means  any  oral  or  written  communication 
or  conduct  made  in  confidence  In  connection 
with  a  dispute  resolution  proceeding  by  any 
party,  neutral,  non-party  participant,  or 
other  source  of  information  relevant  to  the 
proceeding; 

"(5)  'dispute  resolution  document'  means 
any  written  material  that  is— 

"(A)  prepared  for  the  purpose  of,  in  the 
course  of,  or  pursuant  to  a  settlement  pro- 
ceeding, including  memoranda,  notes,  and 
work  product  of  the  neutral  and  the  parties; 
or 

"(B)  provided  to  the  neutral  or  other  par- 
ties in  confidence  for  purposes  of  the  dis- 
pute resolution  proceeding. 
An  agreement  or  arbitral  award  reached  as 
a  result  of  a  dispute  resolution  proceeding  is 
not  a  dispute  resolution  document  unless 
the  parties  agree  in  writing  and  the  law  oth- 
erwise allows  that  it  shall  be  regarded  as 
such. 

"(6)  'dispute  resolution  proceeding'  means 
any  process  in  which  an  alternative  means 
of  dispute  resolution  Is  used  to  resolve  an 
issue  in  controversy  in  which  a  neutral  is  ap- 
pointed and  identified  parties  participate; 

"(7)  'In  confidence'  means  that  the  infor- 
mation is  provided— 

"(A)  with  the  expressed  desire  of  the 
source  that  it  not  be  disclosed;  or 

"(B)  under  circumstances  that  would 
create  the  reasonable  expectation  on  behalf 
of  the  source  that  the  information  will  not 
be  disclosed; 

"(8)  'issue  in  controversy'  means  a  ques- 
tion that  is  material  to  a  decision  concern- 
ing an  administrative  program  about  which 
I>er8ons  who  would  be  substantially  affected 
by  the  decision  or  the  agency  disagree; 

"(9)  'neutral'  means  an  Individual  who, 
with  respect  to  an  issue  in  controversy. 
serves  as  a  conciliator,  facilitator,  mediator, 
factfinder,  or  arbitrator,  or  otherwise  func- 
tions specifically  to  aid  the  parties  in  resolv- 
ing the  controversy; 

"(10)  "party"  means— 

"(A)  for  proceedings  with  designated  par- 
ties, the  same  as  in  section  551(3)  of  this 
UUe;  and 

"(B)  for  proceedings  without  designated 
parties,  a  person  who  wUl  be  significantly 
affected  by  the  decision  and  who  partici- 
pates in  the  proceeding; 

"(11)  'person'  has  the  same  meaning  as  in 
secUon  551(2)  of  this  UUe;  and 

"(12)  'roster'  means  a  list  of  persons  quali- 
fied to  provide  services  as  neutrals. 

"S  582.  General  anthoritj 

"(a)  Each  agency  may  use  a  dispute  reso- 
lution proceeding  for  the  resolution  of  any 
Issue  In  controversy  that  relates  to  an  ad- 
ministrative program.  If  the  parties  agree  to 
such  procedures. 

"(b)  In  determining  whether  the  use  of  a 
dispute  resolution  proceeding  is  appropri- 
ate, an  agency  and  the  parties  shall  consider 
whether— 


"(1)  a  definitive  or  authoritative  resolu- 
tion of  the  matter  is  required  for  preceden- 
tial value,  and.  if  so.  whether  such  a  pro- 
ceeding is  likely  to  be  accepted  generally  as 
an  authoritative  precedent; 

"(2)  the  matter  involves  or  may  bear  upon 
significant  questions  of  Government  policy 
that  require  additional  procedures  before  a 
final  resolution  may  be  made.  and.  if  so. 
whether  such  a  proceeding  may  serve  to  de- 
velop a  recommended  policy  for  the  agency; 

"(3)  maintaining  established  policies  is  of 
special  importance,  so  that  variations 
among  individual  decisions  are  not  increased 
and.  if  so,  whether  such  a  proceeding  would 
likely  reach  consistent  results  among  indi- 
vidual decisions; 

"(4)  the  matter  significantly  affects  per- 
sons or  organizations  who  are  not  parties  to 
the  proceeding; 

"(5)  a  fuU  public  record  of  the  proceeding 
is  important,  and,  if  so,  whether  a  dispute 
resolution  proceeding  can  provide  such  a 
record;  and 

"(6)  the  agency  must  maintain  continuing 
jurisdiction  over  the  matter  with  authority 
to  alter  the  disposition  in  the  light  of 
changed  circumstances,  and.  if  so.  whether  a 
dispute  resolution  proceeding  would  inter- 
fere with  the  agency's  fulfilling  that  re- 
quirement. 

"§  583.  Neutrals 

"(a)  A  neutral  may  be  a  permanent  or 
temporary  government  employee  or  a  pri- 
vate individual  that  is  acceptable  to  the  par- 
ties to  a  dispute  resolution  proceeding.  A 
neutral  shall  have  no  official,  financial,  or 
personal  conflict  of  interest  with  respect  to 
the  issues  in  controversy,  unless  such  inter- 
est is  fully  disclosed  in  writing  and  all  par- 
ties agree  that  the  neutral  may  serve. 

"(b)  A  neutral  who  serves  as  a  conciliator, 
facilitator,  or  mediator  serves  at  the  will  of 
the  parties. 

8  "584.  ConTidentiality 

"(a)  A  neutral  in  a  dispute  resolution  pro- 
ceeding shall  not  voluntarily  nor  through 
discovery  or  compulsory  process  be  required 
to  disclose  or  testify  concerning  any  dispute 
resolution  dociunent  or  any  dispute  resolu- 
tion communication,  unless— 

"(1)  all  parties  to  the  dispute  resolution 
proceeding  and  the  neutral  consent  in  writ- 
ing, and  if  the  dispute  resolution  communi- 
cation or  dispute  resolution  document  was 
provided  by  a  non-party  participant,  that 
participant  also  consents  in  writing; 

"(2)  the  request  is  for  a  document  that 
was  provided  to  the  neutral  in  a  public 
meeting  or  is  otherwise  already  in  the 
public  domain; 

"(3)  the  dispute  resolution  communication 
or  dispute  resolution  document  is  required 
by  statute  to  be  made  public,  but  only  if  no 
other  person  is  reasonably  available  to  pro- 
vide the  document  or  disclose  the  communi- 
cation; the  neutral  shall  make  a  good  faith 
effort  to  inform  the  parties  to  a  dispute  res- 
olution proceeding  as  early  as  possible  or 
any  such  requirements  that  may  be  rele- 
vant; or 

"(4)  a  court  determines  that  such  testimo- 
ny or  disclosure  is  necessary  to— 

"(A)  prevent  a  manifest  injustice, 

"(B)  reveal  a  violation  of  law.  or 

"(C)  protect  the  public  health  or  safety 

of  sufficient  magnitude  in  the  particular 
case  to  outweigh  the  integrity  of  dispute 
resolution  proceedings  in  general  by  reduc- 
ing the  confidence  of  parties  in  future  cases 
that  their  communications  will  remain  con- 
fidential. 


"(b)  A  party  to  a  dispute  resolution  pro- 
ceeding shall  not  voluntarily  nor  through 
discovery  or  compulsory  process  be  required 
to  disclose  or  testify  concerning  any  dispute 
resolution  document  or  any  dispute  resolu- 
tion communication,  unless— 

"(1)  all  parties  to  the  dispute  resolution 
proceeding  consent  in  writing; 

"(2)  the  request  is  for  a  document  already 
in  the  public  domain; 

"(3)  the  dispute  resolution  communication 
or  dispute  resolution  document  is  required 
by  statute  to  be  made  public; 

"(4)  such  testimony  or  disclosure  is  neces- 
sary to— 

"(A)  prevent  a  manifest  injustice, 

"(B)  reveal  a  violation  of  law,  or 

"(C)  protect  the  public  health  and  safety 
of  sufficient  magnitude  in  the  particular 
case  to  outweigh  the  integrity  of  dispute 
resolution  proceedings  in  general  by  reduc- 
ing the  confidence  of  parties  in  future  cases 
that  their  communications  will  remain  con- 
fidential; or 

"(5)  the  dispute  resolution  document  or 
dispute  resolution  communication  is  rele- 
vant to  the  resolution  of  dispute  concerning 
existence  or  meaning  of  an  agreement  that 
resulted  from  the  proceeding  or  to  the  en- 
forcement of  such  an  agreement  or  award. 

"(c)  The  parties  may— 

"(1)  agree  that  subsections  (a)  or  (b)  will 
not  apply  to  their  dispute  resolution  pro- 
ceedlrig;  or 

"(2)  modify  the  terms  of  subsection  (a)  or 
(b)  by  an  agreement  in  which  case  that 
agreement  will  prevail  to  the  extent  author- 
ized by  law. 

The  parties  shall  inform  the  neutral  prior 
to  the  commencement  of  the  dispute  resolu- 
tion proceeding  of  any  modifications  to  the 
provisions  of  subsections  (a)  that  will 
govern  the  confidentiality  of  the  dispute 
resolution  proceeding.  If  the  parties  do  not 
so  inform  the  neutral,  subsection  (a)  shall 
apply. 

"(d)  If  a  demand,  by  way  of  discovery  re- 
quest or  other  legal  process,  is  made  for  dis- 
closure by  the  neutral  of  a  dispute  resolu- 
tion document  or  dispute  resolution  commu- 
nications, the  neutral  shall  make  reasonable 
efforts  to  notify  the  parties  and  any  affect- 
ed non-party  participants.  Any  party  or  af- 
fected non-party  participant  that  is  provid- 
ed such  notice  and  does  not  offer  to  defend 
the  refusal  of  the  neutral  to  disclose  or  tes- 
tify concerning  the  dispute  resolution  com- 
munications or  dispute  resolution  document 
shall  be  regarded  as  waiving  any  objection 
to  such  disclosure  or  testimony. 

"(e)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  prevent 
the  discovery  or  admissibility  of  any  evi- 
dence that  is  otherwise  discoverable  merely 
because  it  was  presented  in  the  course  of  a 
dispute  resolution  proceeding. 

"(f)  Subparagraphs  (a)  and  (b)  shall  have 
no  effect  on  the  information  and  data  that 
are  required  to  document  an  agreement  or 
order  nor  on  the  parts  of  a  dispute  resolu- 
tion proceeding  that  are  or  are  not  open  to 
the  public  either  as  a  matter  of  law  or 
policy. 

"(g)  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  do  not  prevent 
the  gathering  of  information  for  statistical 
or  research  purposes  or  educational  efforts 
in  cooperation  with  other  agencies,  govern- 
mental entities,  or  dispute  resolution  pro- 
grams, so  long  as  the  parties  or  the  specific 
issues  in  controversy  are  not  identifiable. 

"(h)  Subsections  (a)  and  (e)  do  not  apply 
to  any  action  concerning  a  dispute  between 
the  neutral  in  a  dispute  resolution  proceed- 
ing and  a  party  or  participant,  but  only  to 
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the  extent  that  the  communication  docu- 
ment or  is  used  resolving  that  dispute  and 
not  any  issue  in  controversy  in  the  dispute 
resolution  proceeding. 

"§  585.  Authorintion  of  arbitration 

"(a)(1)  Arbitration  as  provided  by  this 
subchapter  may  be  used  whenever  all  par- 
ties consent,  either  before  or  after  a  dispute 
has  arisen.  An  agency  may  not  require  any 
person  to  consent  to  arbitration  as  a  condi- 
tion of  entering  into  a  contract  or  obtaining 
any  benefit.  A  party  may  agree  to— 

"(A)  submit  only  certain  Issue  in  contro- 
versy to  arbitration;  or 

"(B)  arbitration  on  the  condition  that  the 
award  must  be  within  a  range  of  possible 
outcomes. 

"(2)  Any  arbitration  agreement  that  sets 
forth  the  subject  matter  submitted  to  the 
arbitrator  shall  be  in  writing. 

"(b)  Any  agency  official  may  offer  to  use 
arbitration  for  the  resolution  of  issues  in 
controversy,  if  such  official— 

"(1)  has  authority  to  enter  into  settlement 
stipulations  concerning  a  matter;  or 

"(2)  is  otherwise  specifically  authorized  by 
the  agency  to  consent  to  use  of  arbitration. 
"8  686.  Enforcement  of  arbitration  agreemenU 

"An  agreement  to  arbitrate  is  enforceable 
pursuant  to  section  4  of  title  9,  United 
States  Code,  and  no  action  brought  to  en- 
force such  an  agreement  shall  be  dismissed 
nor  shall  relief  therein  be  denied  on  the 
grounds  that  it  is  against  the  United  States 
or  that  the  United  States  is  an  indispensa- 
ble party. 
"§  587.  Arbitrators 

"(a)  The  parties  shall  be  entitled  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  selection  of  the  arbitrator. 

"(b)  The  arbitrator  shall  be  a  neutral  who 
meets  the  criteria  of  section  583  of  this  title. 

"8  588.  Authority  of  the  arbitrator 

"An  arbitrator  to  whom  a  dispute  is  re- 
ferred under  this  subchapter  may— 

"(1)  regulate  the  course  of  and  conduct  ar- 
bitral hearings; 

"(2)  administer  oaths  and  affirmations; 

"(3)  issue  subpoenas  for  attendance  of  wit- 
nesses and  production  of  evidence  at  the 
hearing,  enforceable  under  the  provisions  of 
section  7  of  title  9,  United  States  Code, 
except  that  no  subpoena  shaU  be  issued 
except  for  material  that  is  clearly  relevant 
to  the  resolution  of  the  issues  and  is  neces- 
sary to  achieve  justice  in  the  matter;  and 

"(4)  malce  awards. 
"8  589.  Arbitration  proceedings 

"(a)  The  arbitrator  shall  set  a  time  and 
place  for  the  hearing  and  notify  the  parties 
not  less  than  5  days  prior  to  the  hearing. 
1       "(b)  Any  party  wishing  a  stenographic 
record  of  the  hearing  shall— 

"(1)  be  responsible  for  the  preparation  of 
such  record; 

"(2)  notify  the  other  parties  and  the  arbi- 
trator of  the  preparation  of  such  record; 

"(3)  furnish  copies  to  all  parties  and  the 
arbitrator:  and 

"(4)  pay  all  costs  for  such  record,  unless 
the  parties  agree  otherwise  or  the  arbitrator 
determines  that  costs  should  be  appor- 
tioned. 

"(c)(1)  The  parties  are  entitled  to  be 
heard,  to  present  evidence  material  to  the 
controversy,  and  to  cross-examine  witnesses 
appearing  at  the  hearing. 

"(2)  The  arbitrator  may,  with  the  consent 
of  the  parties,  conduct  all  or  part  of  the 
hearing  by  telephone,  television,  computer, 
or  other  electronic  means,  if  each  party  has 
an  opportunity  to  participate. 


"(3)  The  hearing  shall  be  conducted  expe- 
ditiously and  in  an  informal  manner. 

"(4)  The  arbitrator  may  receive  any  oral 
or  docimientary  evidence,  except  that  irrele- 
vant. Immaterial,  unduly  repetitious,  or 
privileged  evidence  may  lie  excluded  by  the 
arbitrator. 

"(5)  The  arbitrator  shall  interpret  and 
apply  relevant  statutory  and  regulatory  re- 
quirements, legal  precedents,  and  policy  di- 
rectives. 

"(d)  No  interested  person  shall  make  or 
knowingly  cause  to  \>e  mside  to  the  arbitra- 
tor an  unauthorized  ex  parte  commimica- 
tion  relevant  to  the  merits  of  the  proceed- 
ing, unless  the  parties  agree  otherwise.  If  a 
communication  is  made  In  violation  of  this 
subsection,  the  arbitrator  shall  assure  that  a 
memorandum  of  the  communication  is  pre- 
pared and  made  a  part  of  the  record,  and 
that  an  opportunity  for  rebuttal  is  allowed. 
Upon  receipt  of  a  communication  made  in 
violation  of  this  subsection,  the  arbitrator 
may,  to  the  extent  consistent  with  the  inter- 
ests of  justice  and  the  policy  underlying  this 
subchapter,  require  the  offending  party  to 
show  cause  why  his  claim  of  such  party 
should  not  be  resolved  against  the  offending 
party  as  a  result  of  the  improjier  conduct. 

"(e)  The  arbitrator  shall  make  the  award 
within  30  days  of  the  close  of  the  hearing, 
including  the  filing  of  any  briefs  authorized 
by  the  neutral,  unless— 

"(1)  the  parties  agree  to  some  other  time 
limit,  or 

"(2)  the  agency  provides  by  rule  for  some 
other  time  limit. 
6  590.  Arbitration  awards 

"(a)  Unless  the  agency  provides  otherwise 
by  rule,  the  award  in  an  arbitration  proceed- 
ing shall  include  a  brief,  informal  discussion 
of  the  factual  and  legal  basis,  but  formal 
findings  of  fact  or  conclusions  of  law  shall 
not  be  required.  The  award  shall  be  filed 
with  all  relevant  agencies,  along  with  proof 
of  service  on  all  parties  by  the  prevailing 
party. 

"(b)  The  award  shall  be  final  and  binding 
on  the  parties  to  the  matter,  and  may  be  en- 
forced pursuant  to  section  9  of  title  9, 
United  States  Code.  No  action  brought  to 
enforce  such  an  agreement  shall  be  dis- 
missed nor  shall  relief  therein  be  denied  on 
the  grounds  that  it  is  against  the  United 
States  or  that  the  United  SUtes  is  an  indis- 
pensable party. 

"(c)  An  award  entered  under  this  subchap- 
ter may  not  serve  as  an  estoppel  in  any 
other  proceeding  for  any  issue  that  was  re- 
solved in  the  proceeding,  nor  may  the  award 
be  used  as  precedent  or  otherwise  be  consid- 
ered in  any  proceeding,  whether  conducted 
under  this  subchapter,  by  an  agency,  in  a 
court,  or  in  any  other  arbitral  proceeding. 
8  591.  Judicial  review 

"(a)  Any  person  adversely  affected  or  ag- 
grieved by  an  award  made  in  a  proceeding 
conducted  under  this  subchapter  may  bring 
an  action  only  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
sections  9  through  13  of  title  9,  United 
Stftt>6s  Code 

"(b)  Section  10  of  title  9,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  a  new  subsec- 
tion (f)  that  reads  as  follows: 

"(f)  Where  the  award  was  issued  pursuant 
to  section  595  of  title  5,  United  SUtes  Code, 
if  in  consideration  of  the  factors  listed  in 
section  589(b)  of  title  5,  the  consent  of  the 
agency  to  use  arbitration  to  resolve  the 
issues  in  controversy  was  a  gross  abuse  of 
discretion.". 

"(c)  Any  agency  action  relating  to  deci- 
sions to  use  or  not  to  use  a  dispute  resolu- 


tion proceeding  shall  not  be  subject  to  judi- 
cial review.  Any  agency  action  relating  to  a 
decision  to  terminate  an  arbitration  pro- 
ceeding conducted  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
chapter shall  be  subject  to  judicial  review 
only  as  provided  in  section  589(b)  of  title  5, 
United  SUtes  Code,  and  section  10(f)  of  title 
9,  United  SUtes  Code. 

"8  592.  Authorization  to  use  serrices  of  employees 
of  other  agencies 

"An  agency  may  use  the  services  of  one  or 
more  employees  of  other  agencies  to  serve 
as  neutrals  in  dispute  resolution  proceed- 
ings. The  agencies  may  enter  into  an  inter- 
agency agreement  that  provides  for  the  re- 
imbursement by  the  user  agency  or  the  par- 
ties of  the  full  or  partial  cost  of  the  services 
of  an  employee. 

"8  593.  Qualifications  and  roster  of  neutrals;  pro- 
curement 

"(a)  In  consulUtion  with  the  Federal  Me- 
diation and  Conciliation  Service,  the  Com- 
munity Relations  Service  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  and  professional  organiza- 
tions in  the  area  of  dispute  resolution,  the 
Administrative  Conference  of  the  United 
SUtes  may— 

"(1)  esUblish  standards  for  neutrals  (in- 
cluding experience,  training,  affiliations, 
diligence,  actual  or  potential  bias  or  con- 
flicts of  interest,  and  other  qualifications) 
to  which  agencies  may  refer; 

"(2)  mainUin  a  roster  of  individuals  who 
meet  such  standards  and  are  otherwise 
qualified  to  act  as  neutrals,  which  shall  be 
made  available  upon  request; 

"(3)  enter  into  contracts  for  the  services 
of  neutrals  that  may  be  used  by  agencies  on 
an  elective  basis  in  dispute  resolution  pro- 
ceedings; and 

"(4)  develop  procedures  that  permit  agen- 
cies to  obtain  the  services  of  neutrals  on  an 
expedited  basis. 

"(b)  Any  agency  may  contract  with  any 
person  on  a  roster  established  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  or  a  roster  mainUined  by  other 
public  or  private  organizations  or  individ- 
uals for  services  as  a  neutral,  or  for  training 
in  connection  with  alternative  means  of  dis- 
pute resolution.  An  agency  may  enter  into 
an  inter-agency  agreement  with  the  Admin- 
istrative Conference  of  the  United  SUtes  to 
contract  for  the  services  of  any  person  on  a 
roster  esUblished  under  subsection  (a)  to 
serve  as  a  neutral.  The  agency  shall  pay  for 
the  services  of  the  neutral.  An  agency  may 
negotiate  a  contract  for  the  services  of  a 
neutral  with  any  qualified  person  at  com- 
pensation that  the  agency  detemines  is  fair 
and  reasonable  to  the  Government. 

"8  594.  Support  services 

"(a)  The  Administrative  Conference  of  the 
United  SUtes  shall  compile  and  maintain 
daU  on  the  use  of  alternative  means  of  dis- 
pute resolution  in  conducting  agency  pro- 
ceedings. Agencies  shall  supply  such  addi- 
tional information  required  to  enable  the 
Chairman  of  the  Administrative  Conference 
of  the  United  SUtes  to  comply  with  this 
subsection.  The  Administrative  Conference 
of  the  United  SUtes  shall  transmit  periodic 
reports  to  the  Congress  containing  daU  and 
recommendations  concerning  the  use  of  al- 
ternative means  of  dispute  resolution. 

"(b)  The  Chairman  of  the  Administrative 
Conference  of  the  United  SUtes  may  pay  all 
or  part  of  the  expenses  of  using  an  alterna- 
tive means  of  dispute  resolution.  Such  ex- 
penses may  include,  but  are  not  limited  to, 
the  cosU  of  neutrals,  the  cosU  for  certain 
parties  determined  to  be  eligible  for  assist- 
ance in  accordance  with  section  595,  admin- 
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istratlve  costs,  and  training  costs.  The  deter- 
minations with  respect  to  payments  under 
this  section  shall  be  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Chairman  in  furthering  the  use  of  alterna- 
tive means  of  dispute  resolution  by  Federal 
agencies. 

"(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subchapter, 
an  agency  may  use  the  services  and  facilities 
of  other  Federal  agencies  and  public  and 
private  agencies,  and  individuals  (with  or 
without  reimbursement)  with  the  consent  of 
such  agencies  and  individuals.  An  agency 
may  accept  such  volimtary  and  uncompen- 
sated services  without  regard  to  the  provi- 
sions of  secUon  1342  of  Title  31.  United 
SUtesCode. 
■^  SK.  Fwidiiig  of  puticipation 

"(aXl)  Any  agency  may  pay  a  reasonable 
amount  to  enable  participation,  if  the 
agency  determines  that— 

"(A)  it  is  in  the  public  interest  to  obtain 
the  participation  of  one  or  more  persons  in 
a  dispute  resolution  proceeding;  and 

"(B)  such  persons  are  unable  to  partici- 
pate without  receiving  financial  assistance 
to  reimburse  expenses. 

"(2)  In  TT^fcing  a  determination  under 
paragraph  (1)  the  agency  shall  consider 

"(A)  the  need  for  represenUtlon  in  the 
proceeding  of  a  fair  balance  of  interests; 

"(B)  the  complexity  and  importance  of 
the  issues  involved;  and 

"(C)  the  potential  savings  to  the  (jovem- 
ment  of  using  the  particular  type  of  pro- 
ceeding instead  of  another  procedure  to  re- 
solve the  issue  in  controversy. 

"(b)  A  person  seeking  financial  assistance, 
to  reimburse  expenses  of  participation  in  an 
alternative  means  of  dispute  resolution,  may 
submit  an  application  to  the  Chairman  of 
the  Administrative  Conference  of  the 
United  States  requesting  such  assistance. 
No  such  application  shall  be  considered  by 
the  Chalnnan.  unless  the  agency  notifies 
the  Chairman  In  writing  of  a  determination 
under  subsection  (a)  that  participation  by 
such  person  in  the  alternative  proceeding  is 
necessary  luid  in  the  public  interest. 

"(cXl)  Agency  funds  used  to  defray  the 
travel  expenses  of  any  advisory  committee 
as  authorized  by  section  7  of  the  Federal 
Advisory  Committee  Act  (5  U.S.C.  App.  2) 
shall  be  from  the  general  funds  of  the 
agency,  and  not  from  any  amount  restricted 
to  travel  from  appropriations  to  the  agency. 

"(2)  For  the  purpose  of  paragraph  (1),  the 
term  "advisory  committee"  shall  have  the 
same  meaning  as  such  term  is  defined  under 
section  3(2)  of  the  Federal  Advisory  Com- 
mittee Act  (5  U.S.C.  App.  2).". 

"(c)  Tkhhical  AMKroitKRT.— The  table  of 
sections  for  chapter  5  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 
"Subchapter  IV— Alternative  Means  of  Dis- 
pute  Resolution   in   the   Administrative 
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"595.  Funding  or  participation.". 

SEC.  5.  (XtVERNMENT  COMTRACT  CLAIMS. 

(a)  CoHTHACTiNO  OrncxRS.— Scction  8(a) 
of  the  Contract  Disputes  Act  of  1978  (41 
U.S.C.  605(a))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof:  "The  contracting  officer  shall 
make  all  reasonable  efforts  to  resolve  a 
claim  or  dispute  consensually,  before  or 
after  making  a  decision  under  this  section.". 

(b)  ALTERifATivE  Meams  OF  DISPUTE  RESO- 
LUTION.—Section  7  of  the  Contract  Disputes 
Act  of  1978  (41  U.S.C.  606)  U  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  such  section  as  sub- 
section (a)  of  section  7;  and 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsections: 

"(b)  No  provision  of  this  Act  may  be  con- 
strued to  prevent  the  contractor  and  a  con- 
tracting officer  from  using  any  alternative 
means  of  dispute  resolution  under  subchat>- 
ter  rv  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  or 
other  mutually  agreeable  procedures  for  re- 
solving claims  including  binding  arbitration 
of  claims  not  in  excess  of  $250,000.  Any 
agency  action  relating  to  decisions  to  use  or 
not  to  use  a  dispute  resolution  proceeding 
shall  not  be  subject  to  Judicial  review.  Any 
agency  action  relating  to  a  decision  to  termi- 
nate an  arbitration  proceeding  conducted 
pursuant  to  this  subchapter  shall  be  subject 
to  Judicial  review  only  as  provided  in  section 
589(b)  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  and 
section  10(f)  of  title  9,  United  SUtes  Code. 

"(c)  Agencies'  authorization  to  engage  in 
arbitration  pursuant  to  section  (b)  shall 
cease  to  be  effective  on  October  1,  1995, 
except  that  it  shall  continue  in  effect  with 
respect  to  then  pending  arbitration  proceed- 
ings which,  in  the  Judgment  of  the  agencies 
that  are  parties  to  such  proceedings,  require 
continuation  until  such  arbitrations  termi- 
nate.". 

(c)  Expedited  Process.— Section  8(f)  of 
the  Contract  Disputes  Act  of  1978  (41  U.S.C. 
i  607(f))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"150,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$250,000". 

(d)  Judicial  Review  op  AiurTRAL 
Awards.— Section  8(g)  of  the  Contract  Dis- 
putes Act  of  1978  (41  UJS.C.  { 607(g))  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  subsection: 

"(3)  All  aspects  of  an  award  by  an  arbitra- 
tor shall  be  reviewed  pursuant  to  sections  9 
through  13  of  title  9.  United  States  Code, 
except  that  the  court  may  set  aside  any 
award  that  is  found  to  violate  limitations 
imposed  by  Federal  statute.". 

SEC.  C  federal  MEDIA-nON  AND  CONCIUATION 
SERVICE. 

Section  203  of  the  Labor  Management  Re- 
lations Act.  1947.  (29  U.S.C.  173)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

(f)  The  Service  may  make  its  services 
available  to  Federal  agencies  to  aid  in  reso- 
lution of  disputes  under  the  provisions  of 
subchapter  IV  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 
Functions  performed  by  the  Service  may  In- 
clude, but  are  not  limited  to,  assisting  par- 
ties to  disputes  relating  to  administrative 
programs,  training  persons  in  skills  and  pro- 
cedures employed  in  alternative  dispute  res- 
olution, and  furnishing  personnel  to  act  as 
neutrals,  as  defined  in  section  581  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code.  Personnel  assigned  to 
act  as  neutrals  should  be  qualified  In  accord- 
ance with  section  593  of  Title  5.  United 
States  Code.  The  Service  may  consuJt  and 
cooperate  with  the  Administrative  Confer- 
ence of  the  United  States  and  other  agen- 
cies in  maintaining  rosters  of  neutrals  and 
arbitrators,  and  to  adopt  such  procedures 


and  rules  as  necessary  to  carry  out  the  serv- 
ices authorized  in  this  subsection.". 

SEC.  7.  (X>VERNMENT  TORT  AND  OTHER  CLAIMS. 

(a)  Section  2672  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  of 
the  first  sentence  the  following— 

"Except  that  any  such  award,  compro- 
mise, or  settlement  may  be  effected  without 
prior  written  approval  to  the  extent  the  au- 
thority to  do  so  Is  delegated  to  the  head  of 
the  agency  by  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States.  Such  delegations  may  not 
exceed  the  authority  delegated  by  the  At- 
torney General  to  the  United  States  Attor- 
neys to  settle  claims  for  money  damages 
against  the  United  States.  Each  Federal 
agency  may  use  arbitration,  or  other  means 
of  dispute  resolution  under  the  provisions  of 
subchapter  rV  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
to  settle  any  tort  claim  against  the  United 
States,  not  in  excess  of  the  agency's  author- 
ity to  award,  compromise,  or  settle  without 
prior  written  approval  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral or  his  designee.  Any  agency  action  re- 
lating to  decisions  to  use  or  not  to  use  a  dis- 
pute resolution  proceeding  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  be  subject  to  Judicial  review, 
except  as  provided  by  section  589(b)  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code.". 

(b)  Section  37U(a)(2)  of  title  31,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"$20,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$250,000". 

SEC.  8.  USE  OF  NON-ATTORNEYS. 

(a)  Representation  of  Parties.- Each 
agency,  in  developing  a  policy  on  the  use  of 
alternative  means  of  dispute  resolution 
under  this  Act.  shall  identify  any  of  its  ad- 
ministrative programs  with  numerous 
claims  or  disputes  before  the  agency  and  de- 
termine— 

(1)  to  extent  individuals  are  represented 
or  assisted  by  attorneys  or  by  persons  who 
are  not  attorneys;  and 

(2)  whether  the  subject  areas  of  the  appli- 
cable proceedings  or  the  procedures  are  so 
complex  or  specialized  that  only  attorneys 
may  adequately  provide  representation  or 
assistance. 

(b)  Representation  and  Assistance  by 
Non-Attorneys.— A  person  who  is  not  an  at- 
torney may  provide  representation  or  assist- 
ance to  any  individual  In  a  claim  or  dispute 
with  an  agency,  if— 

(1)  such  claim  or  dispute  concerns  an  ad- 
ministrative program  Identified  under  sub- 
section (a); 

(2)  such  agency  determines  that  the  pro- 
ceeding or  procedure  does  not  necessitate 
representation  or  assistance  by  an  attorney 
under  subsection  (a)(2);  and 

(3)  such  person  meets  any  requirement  of 
the  agency  to  provide  representation  or  as- 
sistance. 

(c)  Disqualificatior  of  Representation 
OR  Assistance.— Any  agency  that  adopts 
regulations  under  this  section  to  permit  rep- 
resentation or  assistance  by  persons  who  are 
not  attorneys  shall  review  the  rules  of  prac- 
tice before  such  agency  to— 

(1)  ensure  that  any  rules  pertaining  to  dis- 
qualification of  attorneys  from  practicing 
before  the  agency  shall  also  be  made  appli- 
cable as  appropriate  to  other  persons  who 
provide  representation  or  assistance;  and 

(2)  establish  effective  agency  procedures 
for  enforcing  such  rules  of  practice  and  for 
receiving  complaints  from  aifected  persons. 

SEC  *.  authorizations  OF  APPROPRIA'nONS. 

To  carry  out  this  Act.  and  notwithstand- 
ing section  576  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Administrative  Conference  of 
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By  Mr.  WIRTH: 
S.  972.  A  bill  to  transfer  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services 
the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  to  conduct  epidemiological 
studies  of  the  effects  of  radiation,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

RADIATIOn  RKSEABCH  REORGANIZATIOM  ACT 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  every 
day  tens  of  thousands  of  Americans 
report  to  work  at  the  Rocky  Flats 
Plant  in  Colorado,  Femald  Plant  in 
Ohio,  Savannah  River  Plant  in  South 
Carolina,  and  the  eight  other  major 
nuclear  weapons  production  facilities 
located  across  the  country.  These  dedi- 
cated individuals,  employed  by  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  [DOE]  or  one  of 
several  private  contractors  hired  by 
DOE  to  operate  its  facilities,  are  a 
vital  link  in  our  national  security 
chain. 

In  fulfilling  their  crucial  mission, 
these  employees  are  required  to  work 
with  some  of  the  most  dangerous  sub- 
stances known  to  man:  plutonium,  ura- 
nium, beryUitun,  tritium  and  others. 
While  extensive  precautions  are  taken 
to  ensure  their  safety,  many  questions 
remain  imanswered  about  how  expo- 
sure to  these  substsuices  affects  their 
health,  and  how  we  can  better  protect 
them  from  adverse  health  effects. 

Some  of  these  DOE  facilities  are  lo- 
cated near  major  population  centers. 
For  example,  the  Rocky  Flats  plant  is 
located  just  16  miles  from  downtown 
Denver,  while  the  Femald  Plan  is  only 
20  miles  northwest  of  Cincinnati.  A 
number  of  radiation  leaks  or  releases 
from  these  plants  have  occurred  over 
the  years,  potentially  exposing  nearby 
residents  to  various  amounts  of  radi- 
ation. Radioactive  waste  stored  at  a 
number  of  these  plants  has  contami- 
nated soil  and  groimd  water.  We  know 
that  radiation  can  be  dangerous  to 
human  health.  But  we  do  not  know  to 
what  extent  such  radiation  leaks  and 
contamination  may  actually  be  affect- 
ing the  health  of  these  residents. 

This  uncertainty  is  imacceptable. 
We  have  a  responsibility  to  vigorously 
seek  answers  to  the  question  of  wheth- 
er these  plants  pose  a  health  risk,  and 
to  do  so  in  a  maimer  which  gains  the 
confidence  and  trust  of  both  the  em- 
ployees at  DOE  facilities  and  the  pop- 
ulations residing  near  these  facilities. 

Yet  the  department  with  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  assessing  the  health 
risks  associated  with  our  nuclear  weap- 
ons complex,  the  Department  of 
Energy,  is  the  very  department  that  is 
responsible  for  meeting  a  demanding 
production  schedule  for  these  nuclear 
materials  and  weapons. 

The  conflict  of  interest  inherent  in 
this  arrangement  is  clear.  Health  and 
safety  interests  can— and  often  do- 


compete  with  production  and  budget- 
ary goals.  This  appearance  of  "the  fox 
guarding  the  chicken  coop"  has  inevi- 
tably led  to  a  dramatic  failure  to  win 
employee  and  public  confidence  in  the 
health  research  conducted  by  DOE. 

DOE  employees'  concerns  were 
clearly  stated  in  a  February  21,  1989, 
statement  on  protecting  safety, 
health,  and  the  environment  at  DOE 
nuclear  facilities,  when  the  executive 
council  of  the  AFL-CIO  asserted  that 
"production  (at  DOE  facilities)  has 
been  placed  above  safety  and  health 
concerns." 

The  lack  of  public  confidence  and 
trust  was  driven  home  in  an  October 
1988  Time  magazine  cover  story  on 
health  risks  associated  with  the  nucle- 
ar weapons  production  complex.  The 
story  was  titled,  "They  lied  to  us."  The 
"they"  in  question  is  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and,  more  specifically,  the 
Department  of  Energy.  The  title  quote 
concisely  summarizes  the  strong  feel- 
ings of  a  number  of  families  from  com- 
munities near  nuclear  weapons  plants 
who  blame  releases  of  radioactive 
emissions  for  the  cancers  that  have 
killed  or  made  seriously  ill  their 
spouses  or  children. 

This  mistrust  of  the  Department  of 
Energy  has  been  compounded  by  the 
release  of  new  information  on  releases 
of  radiation  from  DOE  facilities.  For 
example,  on  May  4,  1989,  the  Wash- 
ington Post  reported  that  "as  much  as 
3.1  million  pounds  of  uranimn  dust 
and  other  radioactive  materials  were 
released  from  the  feed  materials  pro- 
duction plant  near  Femald  (Ohio)  be- 
tween 1951  and  1985".  The  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  had  previously  esti- 
mated the  amount  at  between  395,000 
and  555,000  pounds. 

The  way  in  which  epidemiological 
work  has  been  carried  out  by  the  De- 
partment of  Eiiergy  and  the  Depart- 
ment's reaction  to  negative  findings 
have  further  exacerbated  the  situa- 
tion. For  example,  in  1977,  Dr.'s 
Thomas  Mancuso,  Alice  Stewart  and 
George  Kneale  published  the  results 
of  a  study  which  foiuid  an  association 
between  cancer  and  exposure  to  low- 
level  radiation.  Their  research  had 
been  conducted  under  a  DOE  contract. 
However,  upon  publication  of  the  re- 
sults, DOE  moved  to  sever  the  con- 
tract. Shortly  thereafter,  several 
powers  critical  of  the  Mancuso  study 
were  published  by  other  DOE-spon- 
sored  researchers.  Employees  of  DOE 
nuclear  operations  have  since  been 
imsure  of  the  extent  to  which  they 
can  trust  the  results  of  DOE-spon- 
sored  health-effects  studies— if, 
indeed,  they  can  trust  them  at  all. 

Confidence  in  DOE  research  has 
been  further  undermined  by  the  De- 
partment's practice  of  contracting 
with  a  limited  niunber  of  DOE-sup- 
ported  laboratories  or  consortiums  for 
the  bulk  of  its  health  effects  research. 
These  contractors,  which  include  the 


Oak  Ridge  Associated  Universities 
[ORAU],  Battelle  Northwest  Labora- 
tories [BNL],  and  Los  Alamos  National 
Laboratory,  have  studied  at  least  a 
dozen  different  radiation-exposed  pop- 
ulations. A  number  of  these  studies 
have  found  significant  excess  cancer 
deaths.  And  yet,  the  DOE  and  con- 
tract researchers  have  insisted  on 
characterizing  these  results  as  "pre- 
liminary and  inconclusive."  Dr.  C.C. 
Lushbaugh,  supervisor  of  the  ORAU 
work,  has  stated,  "We  don't  think  any- 
body should  have  alarm  about  them. 
•  •  •  We  just  don't  consider  them  sub- 
stantive conclusions." 

DOE  has  also  fueled  the  controversy 
by  the  way  in  which  it  restricts  access 
to  the  data  from  these  studies.  Data 
supporting  the  conclusions  of  DOE- 
sponsored  studies  is  unavailable  to  in- 
dependent researchers.  Consequently, 
independent  researchers  are  unable  to 
fully  evaluate  the  results  and  verify 
the  conclusions  of  these  DOE-spon- 
sored  studies,  and  the  public  and  work- 
force is  left  without  any  outside  as- 
sessment of  the  quality  and  legitimacy 
of  DOE'S  research. 

DOE'S  data-access  policy  is  at  the 
center  of  an  ongoing  lawsuit  between 
the  Three  Mile  Island  Fund,  created  in 
the  aftermath  of  the  1979  incident  at 
the  Three  Mile  Island  nuclear  plant, 
and  the  Department  of  Energy.  The 
fimd  has  requested  access  to  the 
records  of  300,000  DOE  workers  to 
help  in  determining  the  health  impli- 
cations of  exposure  to  low-level  radi- 
ation. The  Department  of  Energy,  in- 
stead of  doing  everything  possible  to 
facilitate  such  a  study,  has  consistent- 
ly blocked  access  to  a  significant  por- 
tion of  these  records. 

PinaUy,  DOE  has  refused  to  allow 
labor  representation  on  its  advisory 
and  peer  review  committees.  This  has 
served  to  underscore  the  doubts  of 
those  who  are  the  most  vulnerable  and 
the  most  directly  affected— the  work- 
ers. 

Mr.  President,  we  clearly  have  a 
major  problem  with  the  health  re- 
search program  of  the  Department  of 
Energy.  The  Department's  conflicting 
responsibilities  for  weapons  produc- 
tion and  for  health  research,  com- 
bined with  past  and  present  practices, 
have  resulted  in  an  untenable  situa- 
tion: neither  the  DOE's  own  workforce 
nor  the  American  public  is  convinced 
that  their  health  and  well-being  is  the 
Department  of  Energy's  No.  1  priority. 
Mr.  President,  my  intent  here  is  not 
to  chaUenge  the  vaUdlty  of  DOE's 
health  research  or  to  assert  unequivo- 
cably  that  DOE's  nuclear  weapons 
plants  are  a  health  risk  to  the  work 
force  or  to  neighboring  populations. 
We  have  yet  to  achieve  a  national  con- 
census about  radiation  exposure  and 
its  potential  adverse  effects  on  health. 
Some  in  the  scientific  commimity  have 
supported  the  work  of  DOE  and  some 
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have  roundly  criticized  it.  The  prob- 
lem is  that  we  are  unable  to  objective- 
ly determine  whether  DOE's  epidemio- 
logical work  is  accurate  and  adequate. 
We  simply  do  not  know  with  any  pre- 
cision the  full  extent  of  the  health 
hazard  posed  by  these  plants.  This  fac- 
tual void  results  in  a  largely  emotional 
debate. 

Neither  is  it  my  intent  to  question 
the  intentions  or  dedication  of  the 
DOE  employees  and  contractors 
charged  with  health  research.  But  as 
long  as  a  conflict  of  interest  is  per- 
ceived by  the  work  force  and  the 
public,  this  research  will  not  have  the 
credibility  we  so  urgently  need  it  to 
have.  The  result  is  unfair  to  the 
public,  unfair  to  the  DOE's  work 
force,  and  unfair  to  the  researchers 
who  are  doing  their  best  to  perform 
objective  work. 

The  wisdom  of  giving  DOE  this  dual 
role  of  nuclear  weapons  manufacturer 
and  health  researcher  was  questioned 
as  long  ago  as  1979,  when  an  Inter- 
agency Task  Force  on  the  Health  Ef- 
fects of  Ionizing  Radiation,  estab- 
lished by  then-HEW  Secretary  Joseph 
Callfano.  called  for  an  objective 
agency  to  be  responsible  for  conduct- 
ing this  critical  research.  That  recom- 
mendation was  later  echoed  in  1983  in 
the  final  report  of  the  Rocky  Flats 
Blue  Ribbon  Citizens'  Committee,  con- 
vened by  myself  and  then-Governor 
Richard  Lamm,  and  again  in  1984  by 
the  Governor's  Rocky  Flats  Employ- 
ees Health  Assessment  Group. 

The  report  of  the  Governor's  Health 
Assessment  Group  read  as  follows: 

The  committee  believes  that  care  should 
be  taken  In  the  next  series  of  Rocky  Flats 
cancer  studies— studies  which  could  have  re- 
sults with  political  and  economic  conse- 
quences to  various  parties  and  entities— to 
ensure  that  individuals  and  organizations 
with  political  and  economic  stakes  in  the 
outcome  are  not  in  a  position  where  their 
Judgment  might  be  swayed,  or  perceived  to 
be  swayed,  by  such  considerations. 

Mr.  President,  the  solution  is  clear: 
the  surest  way  to  gain  public  and 
worker  confidence  is  by  placing  the 
authority  for  conducting  health  ef- 
fects research  with  an  agency  primari- 
ly responsible  for  health  issues— and 
by  transferring  that  authority  away 
from  an  agency  primarily  responsible 
for  operating  energy  and  defense  pro- 
grams. The  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  (HHS),  with  the 
Agency  for  Toxic  Substances  and  Dis- 
ease Registry,  the  Centers  for  Disease 
Control,  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  and  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration under  its  umbrella,  is  the 
logical  home  for  health  research  of  all 
kinds.  These  various  entities  have  all 
studied,  from  their  particular  perspec- 
tives, the  health  effects  of  radiation. 
HHS  is  weU  suited  to  accept  and 
pursue  this  mission  with  the  credibil- 
ity so  necessary  if  we  are  to  find  the 
answers  we  need. 


Mr.  President,  today  I  am  introduc- 
ing the  Radiation  Research  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1989,  an  expanded  ver- 
sion of  legislation  I  introduced  in  the 
99th  Congress.  This  bill  will  restore 
worker  and  public  confidence  in  our 
program  of  research  into  the  health 
effects  of  exposure  to  radiation. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  re- 
sponsibility for  epidemiological  re- 
search into  the  health  effects  of  exp- 
soure  to  radiation  will  be  transferred 
from  the  Department  of  Energy 
[DOE]  to  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Hmnan  Services  CHHSl. 

The  bill  will  also  trasnfer  to  HHS 
the  staff  positions  and  other  resources 
of  DOE  that  are  presently  being  used 
to  health  effects  research. 

The  Secretary  of  HHS  is  directed  to 
undertake  a  comprehensive  research 
program  to  identify  the  nature  and 
magnitude  of  the  risk  to  the  public 
and  to  DOE'S  work  force  from  radi- 
ation generated  by  DOE  nuclear  facili- 
ties. 

Additional  provisions  will: 

Ensure  that  HHS  has  adequate 
access  to  all  relevant  DOE  records  and 
data; 

Ensure  that  HHS  has  adequate 
funding  to  carry  out  this  research; 

Ensure  that  HHS  has  access  to  or  is 
able  to  develop  reliable  data  on  radi- 
ation releases  and  exposure  levels; 

Direct  HHS  to  coordinate  research 
with  appropriate  State  agencies  re- 
sponsible for  public  health,  such  as 
the  Colorado  Department  of  Public 
Health;  and 

Require  that  HHS  conduct  a  com- 
prehensive review  of  existing  informa- 
tion and  studies  related  to  the  effects 
of  exposure  to  radiation  on  health,  in- 
cluding studies  conducted  by  DOE, 
Federal  and  State  agencies,  and  inde- 
pendent researchers. 

My  bill  will  also  create  an  advisory 
panel  to  assist  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  in  carrying  out 
the  transferred  functions.  This  panel 
will  consist  of  nine  members,  appoint- 
ed by  the  President  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  panel 
will  be  composed  of  epidemiologists 
and  others  knowledgeable  about  the 
health  effects  of  radiation,  including 
at  least  one  representative  of  each  of 
the  following:  Public  interest  groups. 
State  public  health  agencies  from 
States  with  a  DOE  nuclear  facUity  in 
their  territory,  organized  labor  luiions 
active  at  DOE  facilities,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Energy. 

This  legislation  will  specifically  ad- 
dress the  need  to  ensure  confidential- 
ity and  safeguard  classified  material. 

Mr.  President,  in  November  of  1988 
the  American  Public  Health  Associa- 
tion adopted  a  resolution  that  recom- 
mended that— 

Resjwnsibility  for  research  into  the  *  *  * 
health  of  workers  and  nearby  populations 
[of  the  Department  of  Energy's  nuclear 
weapons  facilities]  be  reassigned  to  the  D.S. 


Department  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices.* •  •. 

The  shift  of  health  research  respon- 
sibility from  DOE  to  HHS  is  also  sup- 
ported by  a  wide  variety  of  public  in- 
terest, scientific,  labor,  and  environ- 
mental groups,  including  Physicians 
for  Social  Responsibility,  the  Union  of 
Concerned  Scientists,  the  Nuclear 
Control  Institute,  the  Sierra  Club,  the 
Natural  Resources  Defense  Council, 
and  the  United  Steelworkers  of  Amer- 
ica local  8031  at  Rocky  Flats. 

Mr.  President,  the  men  and  women 
who  make  up  the  Department  of  Ener- 
gy's work  force  are  worried.  The  moth- 
ers and  fathers  and  children  who  live 
around  the  DOE's  nuclear  weapons  fa- 
cilities are  worried.  They  luiow  that 
these  facilities  are  vital  to  oux  national 
defense,  but  they  also  know  that,  be- 
cause of  past,  and,  possibly,  future 
practices,  these  facilities  are  potential 
kullers.  We  owe  it  to  these  people  to 
take  this  vital  health  research  respon- 
sibility out  of  the  Department  of 
Energy,  where  it  has  never  belonged, 
and  to  place  it  instead  in  a  department 
where  health  and  human  welfare  are 
the  primary  goal,  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services.  My  legis- 
lation will  accomplish  this.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  bill,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recokd,  as  follows: 

S.  972 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives   of  the    United   States   of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TTTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Radiation 
Research  Reorganization  Act  of  1989". 
SEC.  r  FmoiNGS. 

The  Congress  makes  the  following  find- 
ings: 

(1)  After  many  years  of  study  there 
remain  unresolved  questions  about  the  mag- 
nitude and  nature  of  the  risk  to  human 
health  posed  by  exposure  to  radiation  from 
sources  such  as  nuclear  bomb  tests,  the 
manufacture  of  nuclear  weapons,  residing 
near  nuclear  production  facilities,  nuclear 
power  plants,  and  radioactive  wastes,  and 
the  medical  uses  of  nuclear  materials. 

(2)  The  risk  to  human  health  posed  by 
present  and  future  Department  of  Energy 
facilities  is  and  must  continue  to  be  a  cru- 
cial factor  in  decisions  affecting  these  facili- 
ties. Informed  decisions  cannot  be  made 
without  reliable  and  credible  Information  on 
the  risks  to  human  health  that  may  result. 

(3)  Public  health  authorities  must  be  able 
to  direct  research  and  data  collection  efforts 
so  that  the  true  nature  and  magnitude  of 
the  past  and  present  risk  posed  by  human 
exposure  to  radiation  can  be  determined, 
and  so  that  effective  means  of  protecting 
the  public  against  dangerous  exposure  can 
be  developed  and  Implemented. 

(4)  The  Secretary  of  Energy's  responsibil- 
ity for  production  of  nuclear  materials  and 
weapons  conflicts  with  the  Secretary  of  En- 
ergy's responsibility  under  the  Energy  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1974  (42  n.S.C.  5801  et 
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seq.),  to  study  the  health  Impacts  of  activi- 
ties of  the  Department  of  Energy. 

(6)  There  Is  considerable  public  doubt  as 
to  the  integrity  of  health  impact  studies 
conducted  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy.  Past  practices  of  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  have  amplified  this 
doubt;  ultimately,  however,  it  stems  from 
and  is  the  inescapable  consequence  of  the 
dual  and  conflicting  responsibilities  assigned 
to  the  Secretary  of  Energy.  This  doubt  can 
be  relieved  only  by  reassigning  the  responsi- 
bility for  epidemiological  research  into  the 
health  effects  of  exposure  to  radiation  to  an 
independent  department  of  the  government 
with  no  responsibility  for  the  production  or 
maintenance  of  nuclear  weapons. 

SEC.  3.  DEFINrnONa 

For  purposes  of  this  Act: 

(1)  The  term  "epidemiological  studies" 
means  scientific  studies  of  the  incidence, 
distribution,  and  control  of  a  disease  or  dis- 
eases in  a  population. 

(2)  The  term  "radiation  release"  means 
the  routine  or  accidental  release  of  a  radio- 
nuclide into  the  workplace  or  the  environ- 
ment. 

(3)  The  term  "dose  reconstruction"  means 
the  identification  of  the  types  and  quanti- 
ties of  radionuclides  to  which  an  individual 
or  a  population  is  or  has  been  exposed. 

(4)  The  term  "health  risk  assessment" 
means  the  determination  of  the  magnitude 
and  probability  of  actual  or  potential  harm 
to  the  public  health  or  environment. 

(5)  The  term  "related  studies"  means  sci- 
entific studies,  including  health  risk  assess- 
ments and  radiation  release  and  dose  recon- 
struction studies,  which  are  undertaken  as 
part  of  or  In  support  of  epidemiological 
studies  into  the  health  effects  of  exposure 
to  radiation. 

(6)  The  term  "Department  of  Energy  fa- 
cilities" means  facilities  of  the  Department 
of  Energy  that  are  involved  in  the  design, 
production,  processing  or  reprocessing,  as- 
sembly, fabrication,  testing,  storage,  disas- 
sembly, or  destruction  of  nuclear  materials 
or  weapons. 

SEC  4.  TRANSrSR. 

(a)  IM  Gkkxral.— (1)  There  is  transferred 
to  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  to  conduct,  under  section  103  of  the 
Energy  Reorganization  Act  of  1974  (42 
U.S.C.  5813)  and  any  other  law,  epidemio- 
logical studies  of  the  effects  of  exposure  to 
radiation. 

(2)  In  carrying  out  the  function  trans- 
ferred by  this  subsection,  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  shall  consult 
with— 

(A)  the  Administrator  of  the  Agency  for 
Toxic  Substances  and  Disease  Registry; 

(B)  the  Director  of  the  Centers  for  Dis- 
ease Control  and  the  Director  of  the  Nation- 
al Institute  for  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health: 

(C)  the  Director  of  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  and  the  Directors  of  the  National 
Cancer  Institute  and  of  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Environmental  Health  Sciences; 

(D)  the  Commissioner  of  the  Pood  and 
Dnig  Administration  and  the  Director  of 
the  Center  for  Devices  and  Radiological 
Health;  and 

(E)  the  Directors  of  SUte  PubUc  Health 
Agencies  of  States  in  which  a  Department 
of  Energy  nuclear  facility  is  located. 

(b)  Ahciulaht  Thahsfirs.— There  are 
transferred  to  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Htmian  Services — 

(1)  the  professional  and  administrative  po- 
sitions overeeen: 


(2)  the  property  and  records  now  being 
used  or  held; 

(3)  the  obligations  and  commitments 
made:  and 

(4)  the  unexpended  balances  of  appropria- 
tions, allocations,  and  other  funds  available 
(or  to  be  made  available)  for  use, 

by  the  Secretary  of  Energy  in  connection 
with  the  function  transferred  by  subsection 
(a). 

(c)  OMB  Review.— The  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  at  such 
time  or  times  as  the  Director  shall  deter- 
mine, shall  make— 

(1)  such  determinations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary with  regard  to  the  functions  trans- 
ferred by  subsection  (a):  and 

(2)  such  incidental  dispositions  of  person- 
nel, assets,  liabilities,  grants,  contracts, 
property,  records,  and  unexpended  balances 
of  appropriations,  authorizations,  alloca- 
tions, and  other  funds  held,  used,  arising 
from,  available  to,  or  to  be  made  available  in 
connection  with  such  function, 

as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  trans- 
fer of  functions. 

SEC.  5.  STUDIES  BY  THE  SECRETARY  OF  HEALTH 
AND  HUMAN  SERVICES. 

(a)  RjESPONSiBiLrriES  or  the  Departicemt 
or  Health  amd  Human  Services.— (1)  The 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
shall  undertake  a  comprehensive  program 
of  epidemiological  research,  including  relat- 
ed studies,  into  the  health  effects  of  expo- 
sure to  radiation. 

(2)  The  aim  of  the  research  program  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  the  identi- 
fication of  the  nature  and  magnitude  of  the 
risk  to  the  public  and  to  the  workforce  of 
the  Department  of  Energy  resulting  from 
Department  of  Energry  activities. 

(b)  CooRDiwATioN  With  State  Public 
Health  Aoekcies.- The  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  shall  ensure  that  re- 
search activities  are  coordinated  with  appro- 
priate State  agencies  responsible  for  public 
health. 

SEC.  (.  REPORTS  BY  THE  SECRETARY  OF  ENERGY. 

(a)  Report  of  Available  Data  ahs 
Records.- Not  later  than  60  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
of  Energy  shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
and  the  Congress  a  complete  listing  of  data 
and  records  held  or  maintained  by  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  and  of  potential  use  in 
the  conduct  and  evaluation  of  epidemiologi- 
cal and  related  studies. 

(b)  Report  op  Past  Level  of  Fuhdiho.— 
Not  later  than  60  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services  and 
the  Congress  a  complete  record  of  funds  ex- 
pended by  the  Department  of  EMergy  on  re- 
search related  to  the  health  effects  of  expo- 
sure to  radiation  during  each  of  the  5  years 
preceding  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  7.  ACCESS  TO  DATA  AND  RECORDS. 

(a)  Departmkht  of  EifERCT  Data  and 
Records.— <1)  The  Secretary  of  Energy  shall 
provide  to  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  or  the  Secretary's  desig- 
nees access  to  all  data  and  records  main- 
tained or  held  by  the  Secretary  of  Energy 
and  not  transferred  to  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  imder  section 
4(b)  if- 

(A)  such  records  are  deemed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services  to  be 
useful  to  epidemiological  research  health 
risk  assessments,  radiation  release  studies, 
or  dose  reconstruction  studies;  and 


(B)  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Himian 
Services  has  taken  such  steps  as  shall  be 
necessary  to  ensure  the  confidentiality  of 
information  pertaining  to  individuals  who 
are  the  subjects  of  the  records. 

(2)  Specifically  included  in  the  data  and 
records  to  be  made  available  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Energy  to  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  or  the  Secretary's  des- 
ignees are  data  and  records  relating  to 
worker  health,  worker  exposure  to  radi- 
ation, and  routine  and  accidental  releases  of 
radionuclides. 

(3)  Access  to  data  and  records  described  in 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  shall  be  provided  to 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices or  the  Secretary's  designees  within  30 
days  following  receipt  by  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  of  a  written  request  for  access  to 
data  or  records. 

(4)  The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  shall  not  grant  access  to  any  em- 
ployee of  the  Department  of  Heath  and 
Human  Services  to  classified  material  under 
paragraph  (1)  unless  such  employee  possess- 
es an  appropriate  security  clearance  and  has 
a  legitimate  need  to  see  the  classified  mate- 
rial in  question. 

(b)  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  Data  and  Records.— The  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  shall  grant 
access  to  data  and  records  held  or  developed 
by  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  Including  data  and  records  ob- 
tained from  the  Department  of  Energy,  to 
the  public  in  accordance  with  the  estab- 
lished practices  of  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services. 

SEC.  g.  FUNDING  FOR  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
HEALTH  AND  HUMAN  SERVICE& 

(a)  Level  of  Funding.— The  annual  level 
of  funding  provided  to  the  E>epartment  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  the  responsibilities  trans- 
ferred in  section  4(a)  shall  in  no  event  be 
less  than  the  greatest  of  the  annual 
amounts  reported  by  the  Department  of 
Energy  pursiiant  to  section  6(b). 

(b)  Use  of  Funds.- Funds  provided  to  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  may  be  used  to 
support  the  direct  and  indirect  costs  of  a 
program  of  epidemiological  research,  includ- 
ing related  studies,  into  the  health  effects 
of  exposure  to  radiation,  and  for  such  other 
uses  as  the  Secretary  may  deem  appropri- 
ate. Funds  provided  for  the  purposes  of  this 
Act  may  be  used  to  support  activities  of 
State  public  health  agencies  that  are  com- 
patible with  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  9.  RADUTION  RELEASE  AND  DOSE  REC»N- 
STRUCnON  STUDIES  AND  HEALTH 
RISK  ASSESSMENTS. 

(a)  Studies  by  the  Secrztart  of  Health 
AND  Human  Services.— The  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  is  authorized  to 
undertake— 

(1)  such  research  and  studies  into  radi- 
ation releases  and  dose  reconstruction:  and 

(2)  such  health  risk  assessments, 

as  the  Secretary  may  deem  necessary  in 
order  to  properly  and  fully  carry  out  the 
duties  transferred  in  section  4(a). 

(b)  Review  of  Depaktmxnt  of  Energy 
Studies  by  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services.— The  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  is  authorized  to  review 
research  and  studies  conducted  by  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  after  enactment  of  this 
Act  relating  to  radiation  releases,  dose  re- 
construction, or  health  assessments. 
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SBC  !•;  REVIEW  OF  EXISTING  RESEARCH  AND  REC- 
OMMENDATIONS 

(a)  RxviKw  or  RnsARCH  Into  aiid  Data 
RxLATnio  TO  Health  Eitbcts  op  Raoi- 
ATiOH.— (I)  The  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  shall  conduct  a  comprehen- 
sive review  of  existing  epidemiologic^  stud- 
ies and  data  relating  to  health  effects  of  ex- 
posure to  radiation. 

(2)  The  review  may  include— 

(A)  studies  conducted  by  the  Department 
of  Energy  and  its  contractors; 

(B>  studies  conducted  by  Federal,  State, 
County,  and  local  agencies; 

(C)  studies  conducted  by  or  on  behalf  of 
international  organizations  and  foreign  gov- 
ernments; and 

(D)  studies  conducted  by  independent  re- 
searchers, groups,  companies,  and  private 
and  public  universities. 

(3)  The  review  shall— 

(A)  identify  areas  where  additional  re- 
search needs  to  be  undertaken; 

(B)  establish  priorities  to  be  used  in  the 
allocation  of  resources  to  research  activities; 
and 

(C)  make  recommendations  for  specific  re- 
search activities  to  be  undertaken  by  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services. 

(4)  The  review  shall  be  completed  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  President  and  the  Congress 
not  later  than  180  days  after  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

(b)  Review  op  Health  Risk  Assessments 
AMD  Radiation  Releases  and  Dose  Recon- 
struction.—<1)  The  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  shall  conduct  a  com- 
prehensive review  of  existing  and  ongoing 
health  risk  assessments  and  of  existing  and 
ongoing  studies  relating  to  radiation  re- 
leases and  dose  reconstruction  efforts. 

(2)  The  review  may  include— 

(A)  studies  conducted  by  the  Department 
of  Energy  and  its  contractors: 

(B)  studies  conducted  by  Federal.  State, 
County,  and  local  agencies; 

(C)  studies  conducted  by  or  on  behalf  of 
international  organizations  and  foreign  gov- 
ernments; and 

<D)  studies  conducted  by  independent  re- 
searchers, groups,  companies,  and  private  or 
public  universities. 

(3)  The  review  shall— 

(A)  identify  areas  where  additional  re- 
search needs  to  be  undertaken; 

<B)  establish  priorities  to  be  used  in  the 
allocation  of  resources  to  research  activities; 
and 

(C)  make  recommendations  for  specific  re- 
search activities  to  be  undertaken  by  the 
Department  of  Energy  or  the  Department 
of  Health  and  Human  Services. 

(4)  The  review  shall  be  completed  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  President  and  to  Congress  not 
later  than  180  days  after  enactment  of  this 
Act 

sac    11.    ADVISORY    PANEL    ON    RADUTION    RE- 
SBARCa 

(a)  Eetablishmbht  op  Advisory  Panel.— 
(1)  To  advise  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  in  carrying  out  the  func- 
tion transferred  by  section  4(a)  there  is  es- 
tablished an  advisory  panel,  to  be  known  as 
the  "Advisory  Panel  on  Radiation  Re- 
search". 

(3)  The  advisory  panel  shall  consist  of  9 
membets  appointed  by  the  President  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
Ifembets  of  the  panel  shall  be  appointed 
within  90  days  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  At 
least  S  of  the  9  members  shall  be  from  out- 
side the  Federal  service.  Among  the  9  mem- 
bers of  the  panel,  there  shall  be  at  least  one 
representative  of — 


(A)  organized  labor  unions  active  at  the 
Department  of  Energy's  nuclear  facilities; 

(B)  the  Secretary  of  Energy; 

(C)  public  Interest  groups  concerned  about 
the  health  effects  of  radiation;  and 

(D)  State  public  health  departments  and 
agencies  of  States  having  a  Department  of 
Energy  nuclear  facility  In  their  territory. 

(b>  Duties  op  the  Panel.— (1)  The  Adviso- 
ry Panel  on  Radiation  Research  shall 
ensure  the  development  and  dissemination 
of  reliable  and  credible  Information  on  the 
true  nature  and  magnitude  of  the  past  and 
present  risk  posed  by  human  exposure  to  ra- 
diation. 

(2)  In  carrying  out  paragraph  (1),  the  ad- 
visory panel  shall  review  and  evaluate  the 
content  and  implementation  of  the  program 
of  research  by  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  into  the  health  effects 
of  exposure  to  radiation.  The  advisory  panel 
shall  make  specific  recommendations  to 
ensure  that  the  health  of  workers  and  of 
the  general  population  is  being  adequately 
protected. 

(c)  Expenses  op  Members.— (1)  Except  as 
provided  In  paragraph  (2),  members  of  the 
Advisory  Panel  on  Radiation  Research 
shaU- 

(A)  be  entitled  to  receive  the  dally  equiva- 
lent of  the  annual  rate  of  basic  pay  in  effect 
for  grade  GS-18  of  the  General  Schedule 
for  each  day,  including  traveltlme,  during 
which  they  are  engaged  In  the  actual  per- 
formance of  duties  vested  in  the  panel;  and 

(B)  whUe  away  from  their  homes  or  regu- 
lar places  of  business  and  while  serving  in 
the  business  of  the  panel,  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive transportation  expenses  as  prescribed 
by  section  5703  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code. 

(2)  Members  of  the  panel  who  are  full- 
time  officers  or  employees  of  the  United 
States  shall  receive  no  additional  pay,  allow- 
ances, or  benefits  by  reason  of  their  service 
on  the  panel. 

(d)  Administrative  Support.— The  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services  shall 
provide  such  administrative  support  services 
as  the  advisory  panel  may  reasonably  re- 
quest. 


By  Mr.  LUGAR  (for  himself,  Mr. 
BoscHwiTZ,  and  Mr.  Dole): 
S.  973.  A  bill  to  create  a  Rural  Cap- 
ital Access  Program  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  encourage  lend- 
ing institutions  to  provide  loans  to  cer- 
tain businesses,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

RURAL  CAPITAL  ACCESS  ACT 

•  Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  legislation  to  pro- 
mote economic  development  in  our  Na- 
tion's rural  areas. 

During  the  unprecedented  growth  of 
the  last  7  years,  rural  America  has 
lagged  behind  urban  America  in  eco- 
nomic growth. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture's 
Economic  Research  Service  recently 
reported  that,  despite  nearly  full  em- 
ployment at  the  national  level,  the  un- 
employment rate  in  rural  America  re- 
mains substantially  above  the  metro- 
politan rate.  For  the  Nation  as  a 
whole,  the  preliminary  data  indicates 
that  the  national  unemployment  rate 
was  5.5  percent  in  1988.  Urban  unem- 
ployment was  5.1  percent  while  unem- 


ployment in  rural  areas  was  6.9  per- 
cent. 

The  growth  that  has  occurred  in 
rural  areas  has  represented  mostly  a 
rehiring  of  the  unemployed  rather 
than  an  expansion  of  the  labor  force. 
The  nonmetro  labor  force  grew  only 
0.9  percent  in  1988  versus  metro 
growth  of  1.7  percent.  These  statistics 
demonstrate  a  need  for  increased  and 
varied  business  and  job  development 
in  our  rural  areas. 

Studies  indicate  that  a  major  im- 
pediment to  rural  economic  develop- 
ment is  the  lack  of  available  credit  for 
business  creation,  expansion  and  re- 
tention. My  bill  seeks  to  address  this 
need.  It  is  based  upon  a  successful  pro- 
gram in  Michigan  which  makes  credit 
more  readily  available  to  businesses  by 
creating  a  reserve  fund  for  losses  that 
banks  can  tap  when  loans  made  under 
the  program  default. 

My  proposal,  called  the  Rural  Cap- 
ital Access  Program,  or  RCAP,  pro- 
vides a  nonbureaucratic  tool  for  banks 
to  make  loans  that  are  somewhat  ris- 
kier than  conventional  loans.  RCAP 
creates  a  reserve  fund  that  banks  can 
access  when  an  economic  development 
loan  defaults. 

Under  the  program,  the  borrower 
makes  a  premium  payment  of  between 
1.5  and  3.5  percent  of  the  loan 
amount.  The  bank  matches  that  pay- 
ment and  RCAP  matches  the  com- 
bined lender/borrower  payment  which 
will  range  between  3  and  7  percent  of 
the  amoimt  of  the  loan.  Thus,  the 
total  reserve  for  any  loan  is  between  6 
and  14  percent  of  the  loan  amount.  In 
effect,  RCAP  serves  as  a  catalyst  for 
private  lending  in  which  the  bank  ex- 
ercises its  own  credit  judgment,  but 
benefits  from  some  increased  protec- 
tion for  risk  taking. 

Let  me  sdso  point  out  that  State  in- 
volvement in  this  program,  in  the 
form  of  rebates  to  lenders  and  borrow- 
ers of  some  or  all  of  their  RCAP  pay- 
ments, is  certainly  possible  if  a  State 
desires  to  provide  such  assistance.  In 
fact,  in  view  of  some  concerns  I  have 
heard  about  the  premium  levels  in  my 
bill,  I  encourage  State  participation 
along  these  lines  and  welcome  any 
suggestions  to  facilitate  it. 

The  reserve  fund  is  earmarked  for 
each  bank  so  that  every  institution 
has  its  own  reserve  fund  to  draw  upon 
if  a  loan  defaults.  If  no  default  occurs, 
the  funds  stay  in  the  reserve. 

The  earmarked  reserve  allows  a 
bank  to  be  more  aggressive  in  its  loan 
making.  However,  if  a  bank's  losses 
were  to  exceed  the  amount  in  the  re- 
serve, the  bank  would  be  at  risk  for 
the  excess  loss.  Thus,  the  bank  is  com- 
pelled to  remain  prudent  in  its  credit 
decisions. 

Borrowers  benefit  from  the  program 
because  the  reserve  fund  allows  access 
to  credit  that  they  otherwise  could  not 
obtain. 
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The  Government  benefits  from  the 
additional  economic  activity  in  our 
rural  areas.  The  Grovemment's  cost  ex- 
posure is  also  limited  to  its  matching 
contribution  which  contrasts  to  a  loan 
guarantee  where  it  may  be  liable  for 
up  to  100  percent  of  the  outstanding 
loan  principal. 

The  program  provides  an  excellent 
ratio  of  public  to  private  dollars.  Thus 
far,  Michigan  receives  $18.10  of  pri- 
vate capital  for  each  $1  it  contributes. 
There  is  also  very  little  overhead  in 
terms  of  staff  and  infrastructure.  By 
using  institutions  that  already  exist  in 
rural  areas,  namely  commercial  banks, 
we  ensure  that  the  money  is  spent  on 
economic  development,  not  staff  and 
buildings.  Moreover,  the  program 
would  operate  throughout  rural  Amer- 
ica, not  just  in  limited  areas.  Thus,  the 
Government  would  not  be  forced  into 
picking  winners  and  losers  which 
would  be  the  case  for  programs  that 
operated  on  a  smaller  geographic 
scale. 

The  premium  obviously  adds  an  ad- 
ditional cost  to  borrowing  that  finan- 
cially strong  borrowers  will  want  to 
avoid.  Many  economic  development  in- 
centives are  criticized  as  providing 
benefits  to  businesses  that  do  not  need 
the  assistance.  RCAP  allows  the  mar- 
ketplace to  allocate  the  resources  to 
those  in  need  because  creditworthy 
borrowers  would  be  discouraged  from 
using  the  program. 

Given  our  current  Federal  deficit  sit- 
uation, an  important  consideration  for 
any  new  legislation  in  its  cost.  Accord- 
ing to  oxir  preliminary  discussions  with 
Congressional  Budget  Office  and 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
RCAP  is  a  cost-effective  program.  The 
Federal  Government's  exposure  is  lim- 
ited to  its  contributions  to  the  reserve 
fund  and  outlays  would  only  occur  in 
those  case  where  a  loan  defaulted. 

One  of  the  important  elements  of 
my  bill  is  its  low  administrative  cost. 
Given  the  limited  Federal  funds  avail- 
able, our  money  should  be  spent  on 
programs,  not  on  bureaucracy,  staff 
and  offices.  When  designing  any  rural 
development  program,  we  should  look 
to  see  if  currently  existing  programs 
or  agencies  have  the  same,  or  a  similar 
fimctlon,  and  then  use  or  modify  those 
that  already  exist.  In  that  way,  we  will 
have  the  most  efficient  utilization  of 
scarce  Federal  resources. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  does  not  ad- 
dress all  of  the  problems  facing  rural 
America.  Many  other  problems  could 
also  be  described  in  such  areas  as  com- 
munications, education  and  infrastruc- 
ture. My  bill  is  an  effort  to  address 
just  one  of  these  areas— business  cre- 
ation, expansion  and  retention. 

Attempting  to  solve  the  difficult 
problems  of  rural  America  is  complex, 
and  many  of  these  issues  are  beyond 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Agriculture 
Committee.  That  is  why  I  am  pleased 
that  majority  leader  Mitchkll  and  Re- 


publican leader  Dole  created  a  biparti- 
san Rural  Development  Task  Force 
earlier  this  year  to  develop  multijuris- 
dlctional  legislation  to  address  all  of 
these  problems.  On  the  Agriculture 
Committee,  my  friend  Chairman 
Leahy  and  I,  along  with  Senators  Mc- 
CoiWELL  and  Hefliw  and  others,  have 
been  studying  possible  solutions  for 
several  months. 

During  the  drafting  of  this  bill,  I 
sought  input  from  a  variety  of  groups 
and  individuals,  including  rural  bank- 
ers. I  look  forward  to  the  continued 
counsel  of  these  groups  and  individ- 
uals and  also  the  comments  and  sug- 
gestions of  my  colleagues  as  we  pro- 
ceed with  our  rural  development 
debate. 

Finally  Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  work  together  to  produce 
responsible  multijurisdictional  rural 
development  legisaltion  this  year  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  seriously  consid- 
er this  concept  as  a  major  component 
of  the  business  financing  section  of 
our  final  rural  development  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  siunmary,  the 
section-by-section  explanation,  and 
the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  973 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repretentatives   of  the    United   States   of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Rural  Cap- 
ital Access  Act  of  1989". 
SEC  2  DEFINITIONS. 

As  used  in  this  Act: 

(1)  EuGiBUC  coOTiTY— The  term  "eligible 
county"  means  a  country  that  does  not  con- 
tain an  area  designated  as  a  standard  metro- 
politan statistical  area  by  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget. 

(2)  PuHD.— The  term  "Fund"  means  the 
Rural  Capital  Access  Fund  established 
under  section  3(b). 

(3)  Prograii.— The  term  "Program"  means 
the  Rural  Capital  Access  Program  estab- 
lished under  section  3(a). 

(4)  Secrttart.— The  term  "Secretary" 
means  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

(5)  State.— The  term  "State"  means  each 
of  the  50  States  of  the  United  SUtes. 

SEC  S.  RURAL  CAPrfAL  ACCESS. 

(a)  EsTABLisHMERT  OF  PROGRAM.— The  Sec- 
retary shall  establish  a  program  to  be 
known  as  the  "Rural  Capital  Access  Pro- 
gram" through  which  the  Secretary  shall 
provide  incentives  to  lending  institutions  to 
encourage  such  institutions  to  provide  new 
loans  to  certain  businesses. 

(b)  ESTABLISHMnrT  OF  POHD. — 

(1)  IH  GEKXHAL.— The  Secretary  shall  es- 
tablish and  maintain  a  fund  to  be  known  as 
the  "Rural  Capital  Access  Fund"  that  shall 
serve  as  a  reserve  account  to  protect  lending 
institutions  that  participate  in  the  Program 
from  losses  associated  with  certain  loans. 

(2)  Amodhts  ih  fuhd.— The  fund  estab- 
lished under  paragraph  (1)  shall  contain 
amounts  received  under  this  Act  from  the 
f^eral  government,  participating  lending 
institutions,    and   eligible    borrowers.    The 


amounts  obligated  to  the  Fund  shall  remain 
in  the  Fund  until  expended. 

SEC  4.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

(a)  If  OKwrRAJL.— To  carry  out  this  Act 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$100,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1990  through  1994. 

(b)  AMOUirrs  Not  to  Remaih  Available.— 
The  amounts  appropriated  during  each 
fiscal  year  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1),  that 
are  not  obligated  to  the  Fund  during  such 
fiscal  year,  shall  not  remain  available  for 
use  under  the  Program  after  the  fiscal  year 
for  which  such  sums  are  appropriated. 

(c)  Admikistrative  Expenses.— No  funds 
appropriated  under  this  Act  shall  be  used 
for  the  administrative  expenses  of  State 
agencies  or  institutions  participating  in  the 
Program. 

SEC.  6.  ALLOCATION. 

(a)  In  General.— Of  the  amount  appropri- 
ated under  section  4,  the  Secretary  shall  al- 
locate to  each  State  at  the  beginning  of 
each  fiscal  year  an  amount  for  use  under 
the  Program  equal  to  an  amount  that  bears 
the  same  ratio  to  the  total  amount  of  such 
appropriation  as  the  number  of  Individuals 
residing  in  eligible  counties  In  such  State 
bears  to  the  number  of  Individuals  residing 
in  eligible  counties  in  all  States. 

(b)  Reallocation.— Any  portion  of  the  al- 
location under  subsection  (a)  for  use  within 
a  State  during  a  fiscal  year  that  the  Secre- 
tary determines  is  not  obligated  to  the  Fund 
by  June  1  of  such  fiscal  year  shall  be  re- 
leased by  the  Secretary  for  obligation  under 
the  Program  In  connection  with  loans  made 
in  any  other  State. 

SEC.  1  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  PROGRAM. 

(a)  Notification  ant  Appucation.— 

(1)  In  general.- a  State  that  desires  to 
participate  In  the  Program  shall  notify  the 
Secretary  in  writing  of  Its  Intent  to  partici- 
pate, and  shall  provide  such  information  as 
the  Secretary  shall  require,  including  a  des- 
ignation of  the  State  agency  or  private  insti- 
tution that  shall  administer  the  Program 
within  the  SUte. 

(2)  Private  institution.— If  a  State  fails 
to- 

(A)  submit  a  notification  to  the  Secretary 
within  6  months  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act;  or 

(B)  designate  a  State  agency  or  private  in- 
stitution to  administer  the  Program: 
a  private  institution  within  such  SUte  may 
apply  to  the  Secretary  to  participate  in  the 
Program  on  behalf  of  such  State.  Within  a 
reasonable  period  of  time  following  the  re- 
ceipt of  such  application,  the  Secretary 
shall  approve  such  institution  for  participa- 
tion In  the  Program  unless  good  cause  exists 
to  reject  such  application.  If  more  than  one 
such  application  Is  received  from  Institu- 
tions within  the  State,  the  Secretary  shall 
select  from  among  the  applicants  one  insti- 
tution to  participate  In  the  Program. 

(3)  Duties.- The  participating  State 
agency  or  private  Institution  shall— 

(A)  promote  the  Program  within  the 
SUte; 

(B)  recruit  lending  institutions  within  the 
SUte  to  participate  in  the  Program; 

(C)  enter  into  agreemenU  with  participat- 
ing lending  institutions  that  outline  the 
righU  and  obligations  of  such  institutions; 

(D)  encourage  participating  lending  insti- 
tutions to  use  the  Program  to  expand  the 
fimding  activity  of  such  institutions  In  eligi- 
ble counties  and  avoid  displacing  commer- 
cial loans  that  could  otherwise  be  made 
without  the  incentives  provided  under  the 
Program;  and 
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(E)  malnUln  such  books  and  records  of  Its 
activities  under  the  ProKram.  as  specified  by 
the  Secretary  and  grant  the  Secretary  rea- 
sonable access  to  such  books  and  records. 

<b)  Eligibu  Lmsnto  Iwstitutiows,  Bor- 
lowns,  AHD  Loams.— 

(1)  EUGIBLK  LXHSnfO  IWSTITUTIOWS.— To  be 

elltlble  to  participate  in  the  Program,  a 
lending  institution  must  be  legally  able  to 
make  loans  within  eligible  counties  in  the 
SUte. 

(2)  E^GiBLs  BORROwms.— An  eligible  bor- 
rower must  be  a  corporation,  partnership. 
Joint  venture,  sole  proprietorship,  retail 
business,  cooperative,  individual,  or  any 
other  entity,  whether  profit  or  nonprofit, 
that  conducts  or  is  planning  to  conduct 
business  In  an  eligible  county  in  a  State. 

(3)  EuGiBLX  LOAWs.— To  be  eligible  for  pro- 
tection under  this  Act  a  loan  made  by  an  eli- 
gible lending  institution  shall— 

(A)  be  made  to  an  eligible  borrower; 

(B)  be  used  by  the  borrower  for  economic 
activity  that  is  located  in  an  eligible  county; 

(C)  not  be  used  for  the  construction  or 
purchase  of  residential  property; 

(D)  not  be  used  to  finance  any  real  estate 
purchase  primarily  for  Investment  purposes, 
without  developing  or  improving  such  real 
estate,  or  without  intending  to  use  such  real 
estate  in  connection  with  the  business  of 
the  borrower, 

(E)  not  be  an  existing  loan  of  the  lending 
Institution  (or  an  affiliate  of  such  institu- 
tion) that  is  not  in  the  Program  unless  the 
institution  increases  the  outstanding  bal- 
ance of  such  loan  and  places  the  refinanced 
loan  into  the  Program  only  to  the  extent 
that  the  principal  of  such  loan  is  increased; 

(F)  not  be  made  to  a  director,  officer,  or 
principal  shareholder  of  the  lender  or  a 
member  of  the  immediate  family  of  a  direc- 
tor, officer,  or  principal  shareholder  of  the 
lender  and 

(0)  not  exceed  $3,000,000. 

SIC  7.  OPSRATION  OF  THE  PROGRAM. 

(a)  LoAW  Prociss.— A  lending  Institution 
that  enters  into  an  agreement  with  the  ad- 
ministering agency  or  Institution  may  make 
loans  to  eligible  borrowers  and  such  loans 
shall  be  protected  by  the  subaccoimts  con- 
tained in  the  Fund. 

(b)  Crkatiow  op  SuBACcoxnfTS.— 

( 1 )  Iw  QKWKRAi.— A  subaccotmt  shall  be  cre- 
ated in  the  Ftmd  for  a  lending  institution 
that  enters  into  an  agreement  with  the  ad- 
ministering agency  or  institution  that  shall 
contain  amounts  derived  from  contributions 
made  by  the  lending  institution,  the  borrow- 
er, and  the  Federal  government. 

(2)  CoMTUBunows.— 

(A)  Mnmiuii.- The  minimiim  contribu- 
tions in  connection  with  any  eligible  loan  on 
the  subaccount  of  a  lending  institution 
under  this  subsection  shall  be— 

(I)  an  amount  equal  to  not  less  than  1.5 
percent  of  the  amount  of  the  loan  to  be  paid 
by  the  borrower; 

(II)  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  con- 
tributed under  clause  (i)  to  be  paid  by  the 
lending  institution;  and 

(ill)  an  amount  equal  to  the  amounts  paid 
under  clauses  (1)  and  (ii)  to  be  paid  by  the 
Secretary. 

(B>  liAznfUM.— The  maximum  contribu- 
tirais  In  connection  with  any  eligible  loan  to 
the  subaccount  of  a  lending  institution 
under  this  subsection  shall  be— 

(1)  an  amount  equal  to  not  greater  than 
3  J  percent  of  the  amount  of  the  loan  to  be 
paid  by  the  borrower 

(U)  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  con- 
tributed under  dauae  (1)  to  be  [>aid  by  the 
lending  institution;  and 


(ill)  an  amount  equal  to  the  amounts  paid 
under  clauses  (i)  and  ii)  to  be  paid  by  the 
Secretary. 

(C)  DcTERjiiwATiow.— The  amount  of  the 
contribution  to  be  made  by  a  borrower  in 
connection  with  any  eligible  loan  made 
under  the  Program  shall  be  established 
through  an  agreement  between  the  lender 
and  the  borrower. 

(3)  IwTEREST.— The  subaccount  of  each 
lending  institution  shall  earn  interest  at  a 
rate  equal  to  the  current  average  market 
yield  on  outstanding  marketable  obligations 
of  the  United  States. 

(4)  Withdrawal.- A  lending  institution 
shall  only  be  permitted  to  withdraw  funds 
from  the  subaccount  of  such  institution  to 
reimburse  such  institution  for  losses  suf- 
fered on  eligible  loans  made  under  the  Pro- 
gram. 

(c)  Phockdure.— 

(1)  NoTincATiow.— After  entering  into  an 
agreement  with  the  administering  agency  or 
institution  to  participate  in  the  Program,  a 
lending  institution  shall  notify  such  agency 
or  institution  before  concluding  a  loan 
agreement  to  provide  an  eligible  loan  to  any 
eligible  borrower  to  ensure  that  the  Secre- 
tary has  sufficient  funds  available  for  use  in 
such  State  to  pay  the  contribution  required 
of  the  Secretary  under  subsection  (b)(2). 

(2)  Time  por  contributiows.— 

(A)  Lewdiwg  institutioh  and  borrower.— 
The  lending  Institution  shall  pay  the  re- 
quired contribution,  and  collect  and  pay  the 
required  contribution  of  the  borrower,  to 
the  administering  agency  or  institution  not 
later  than  10  working  days  after  the  appli- 
cable loan  agreement  is  entered  into. 

(B)  Trawsfkr  TO  sEcurrARY.— Not  later 
than  5  worlLing  days  after  the  receipt  of 
funds  under  subparagraph  (A),  the  adminis- 
tering agency  or  institution  shall  transfer 
such  funds  to  the  Secretary. 

(C>  Secretary.— As  soon  as  practicable 
after  the  administering  agency  or  institu- 
tion transmits  the  contributions  required 
imder  subsection  (b)(2)  to  the  Secretary, 
such  contributions  and  the  matching  funds 
required  to  be  provided  by  the  Secretary, 
shall  be  deposited  by  the  Secretary  into  the 
subaccount  of  the  institution  created  within 
the  Fund  in  accordance  with  subsection 
(b)(1). 

(d)  Claims  Agaiwst  the  Pdwd.— 

(1)  Determiwatiow  op  charge  opps.— a 
lending  institution  shall  determine  when 
and  how  much  to  charge  off  on  a  loan  eligi- 
ble for  protection  under  this  Act  in  a 
manner  that  is  consistent  with  the  normal 
methods  used  by  such  institution  for 
making  such  determinations  concerning  its 
commercial  business  loans  not  covered 
imder  the  Program. 

(2)  FmwG  OP  claim.— A  lending  institution 
shall  file  a  claim  for  assistance  under  this 
Act  with  the  administering  agency  or  insti- 
tution at  the  time  that  such  lending  institu- 
tion charges  off  all  or  part  of  an  eligible 
loan. 

(3)  Amodwt  op  claim.— 

(A)  Iw  OEWXRAL.— A  claim  filed  by  a  lending 
institution  under  this  subsection  may  in- 
clude the  full  amount  of  the  principal  of  the 
loan  that  is  charged  off,  any  interest  ac- 
crued on  the  loan,  and  any  out-of-pocket  ex- 
penses incurred  by  such  institution  in  con- 
nection with  the  loan. 

(B)  LnoTATiow.— If  the  amount  of  a  loan 
that  is  protected  under  this  Program  is  less 
than  the  total  amoimt  of  the  loan  principal 
charged  off  by  the  lender,  the  amount  of 
principal  and  accrued  interest  that  may  be 
Included  in  a  claim  shall  not  exceed  the 


principal  amount  of  such  loan  that  is  pro- 
tected under  the  Program  in  addition  to  any 
accrued  interest  attributable  to  such  princi- 
pal. 
(4)  Review  op  claims.— 

(A)  Iw  GEWERAL.— A  Claim  submitted  under 
this  section  shall  be  promptly  delivered  by 
the  administering  agency  or  institution  to 
the  Secretary  who  shall,  not  later  than  20 
days  after  the  receipt  of  such  claim,  review 
the  claim  and  make  a  payment  to  the  lend- 
ing institution  from  the  subaccount  of  such 
institution  in  the  amount  of  the  claim. 

(B)  LiMrrATiOM.— Except  as  provided  in 
section  9(c),  the  amount  of  payment  made 
to  a  lender  on  any  claim  under  this  Program 
shaU  not  exceed  the  total  amount  that  such 
lending  institution  has  in  its  subaccount  in 
the  Fund. 

(C)  Orouwds  por  dewial  op  claim.— The 
Secretary  shall  only  deny  a  claim  submitted 
under  this  subsection,  or  a  portion  thereof, 
if  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  lending 
institution  that  submitted  the  claim  has 
luiowingly— 

(i)  violated  a  provision  of  this  Act; 

(11)  violated  a  provision  of  the  agreement 
of  the  institution  with  the  administration 
agency  or  institution; 

(iii)  allowed  interest  to  accrue  on  the  loan 
for  an  unreasonable  period  of  time  after  the 
loan  became  delinquent  without  taldng  pru- 
dent action  to  collect  the  principal;  or 

(iv)  submitted  a  false  claim. 

(e)  Review  by  Secretary.— The  Secretary 
may  review  the  operations  of  any  lending 
institution  that  participates  in  the  Program 
under  this  Act. 

SEC.  8.  inactive  LENDING  INSTITUTIONa 

If.  for  a  period  of  at  least  24  consecutive 
months,  the  amount  in  the  subaccount  of  a 
lending  institution  exceeds  the  outstanding 
balance  of  all  loans  of  such  Institution  pro- 
tected imder  this  Program,  the  Secretary 
may  withdraw  any  such  excess  amounts  so 
that  the  amount  of  funds  remaining  in  the 
subaccount  are  equal  to  100  percent  of  the 
outstanding  btdance  of  such  loans.  Such 
excess  shall  be  transferred  to  a  general  ac- 
count within  the  Fund  to  be  utilized  by  the 
Secretary  for  other  contributions  under  sec- 
tion 7(b)(2). 

SEC.  9.  initial  program  INCENTIVES. 

(a)  Purpose.— To  encourage  lending  insti- 
tutions to  participate  in  the  Program  and  to 
make  eligible  loans  during  the  early  stages 
of  the  Implementation  of  the  Program,  the 
Secretary  shall  provide  two  special  incen- 
tives as  provided  in  subsections  (b)  and  (c). 

(b)  Additional  Contribution.— The  Sec- 
retary shall  contribute  an  amount,  under 
section  7(b)(2),  equal  to  150  percent  of  the 
amount  of  the  contributions  made  by  the 
lending  Institution  tuid  the  borrower,  in  con- 
nection with  any  loan  protected  under  the 
Program,  with  respect  to  the  first  $2,000,000 
of  principal  on  loans  made  by  such  institu- 
tion that  are  protected  under  the  Program. 

(c)  Payment  op  Claims  wtith  Future  Con- 
tributiows.- 

(1)  Availability.— The  provisions  of  this 
subsection  shaU  only  apply  to  the  first 
$5,000,000  of  principal  on  loans  made  by  a 
lending  institution  that  are  protected  under 
the  Program. 

(2)  Iwcewttve.- If  a  claim  is  fUed  under 
section  7(d)  on  a  loan  that  meets  the  re- 
quirement of  paragraph  (1),  and  at  the  time 
that  such  claim  is  made  there  is  not  a  suffi- 
cient amount  of  funds  in  the  claiming  lend- 
ing institution's  subaccount  to  pay  the  full 
amount  of  such  claim,  the  lending  institu- 
tion may  withdraw  all  of  the  funds  in  such 
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8ut»ccount  and,  to  the  extent  such  institu- 
tion continues  to  make  eligible  loans  under 
this  Act  that  result  in  additional  contribu- 
tions to  such  subaccount,  such  institution 
may  withdraw  such  additional  funds  from 
the  subaccount  at  the  time  such  funds  are 
deposited  as  may  be  necessary  to  exhaust 
the  full  amount  of  any  such  claim. 

(3)  LnoTATiOH.— The  Secretary  shall  limit 
withdrawals  from  the  subaccount  of  any 
lender  under  this  subsection  so  that  the 
amount  withdrawn  by  the  lending  institu- 
tion to  reimburse  such  institution  for  a 
prior  claim,  shall  not  exceed  75  percent  of 
the  amount  in  such  subaccount  immediately 
prior  to  such  subsequent  withdrawal. 

SuMMART  OP  Senator  Lugar's  Rural 
Capital  Access  Program 

A  major  impediment  to  rural  economic  de- 
velopment is  the  lack  of  available  commer- 
cial credit  for  business  development  and  re- 
tention. This  bill  Is  based  upon  a  successful 
program  in  Michigan  which  makes  credit 
more  readily  available  to  businesses  by  cre- 
ating a  reserve  fund  for  losses  that  banks 
can  tap  when  loans  made  under  the  pro- 
gram default. 

The  Lugar  proposal,  called  the  Rural  Cap- 
ital Access  Program  (RCAP),  provides  a 
non-bureaucratic  tool  for  banks  to  make 
loans  that  are  somewhat  riskier  than  con- 
ventional loans.  In  effect,  RCAP  serves  as  a 
catalyst  for  private  lending  in  which  the 
bank  exercises  its  own  credit  Judgment,  but 
with  greater  flexibility  for  risk-taking. 

RCAP  creates  a  reserve  fund  that  banks 
can  tap  when  an  economic  development 
loan  defaults.  Under  the  program,  the  bor- 
rower makes  a  premium  payment  (1.5  to  3.5 
percent  of  loan  amount).  The  bank  matches 
that  payment  and  RCAP  matches  the  com- 
bined total  of  the  two  payments  (between  3 
and  7  percent).  Thus,  the  reserve  for  any 
loan  is  between  6  and  14  percent  of  the  loan 
amount. 

The  reserve  fund  is  earmarked  for  each 
bank  so  that  every  Institution  has  its  own 
reserve  fund  to  draw  upon  if  a  loan  defaults. 
If  no  default  occurs,  the  funds  stay  in  the 
reserve.  The  earmarked  reserve  allows  a 
bank  to  be  more  aggressive  in  its  loan- 
making.  However,  if  a  bank's  losses  were  to 
exceed  the  amount  in  the  reserve,  the  bank 
would  be  at  risk  for  the  excess  loss.  Thus, 
the  bank  Is  compelled  to  remain  prudent  in 
its  credit  decisions. 

Borrowers  benefit  from  the  program  be- 
caiise  the  reserve  fund  allows  access  to 
credit  that  they  otherwise  could  not  obtain. 
Creditworthy  borrowers  would  not  use  the 
program  because  of  the  premiums. 

The  government  benefits  from  the  addi- 
tional economic  activity  in  our  rural  areas. 
The  govenunent's  cost  exposure  Is  also  lim- 
ited to  its  matching  contribution  which  con- 
trasts to  a  loan  guarantee  where  it  may  be 
liable  for  up  to  100  percent  of  the  outstand- 
ing loan  principal. 

Thus  far,  Ifichigan  receives  $18.10  of  pri- 
vate capital  for  each  $1.00  it  contributes. 
There  Is  also  very  little  overhead  in  terms  of 
staff  and  infrastructure.  By  using  institu- 
tions that  already  exist  in  rural  areas, 
namely  commercial  banks,  we  ensiu*  that 
the  money  la  spent  on  economic  develop- 
ment, not  staff  and  buUdings. 

SECnOK-BY-SECnOH  EXPLAHATIOW  OF  S.  973, 

RnRAL  CApriAL  Access  Act  of  1989 

SBCnOR  1.— SHORT  TITLB 

The  short  title  of  this  act  is  the  "Rural 
Capital  Access  Act  of  1989". 


SBCTIOH  2.— DEFIKinONS 

This  section  defines  5  terms  used  in  the 
act:  eligible  county;  Fund;  Program;  Secre- 
tary; and  State. 

The  term  "eligible  county"  means  any 
county  that  does  not  contain  an  urban  area 
referred  to  by  OMB  as  a  standard  metropol- 
itan statistical  area;  in  other  words,  rural 
counties.  The  program  established  by  the 
act  is  available  only  for  the  purpose  of  fi- 
nancing economic  activity  in  eligible  coun- 
ties. 

The  terms  "Fund"  and  "Program"  refer  to 
the  Rural  Capital  Access  Fund  and  the 
Rural  Capital  Access  Program  which  are 
both  established  by  this  act. 

The  terms  "Secretary"  and  "State"  mean 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  50 
states  of  the  U.S.,  respectively. 

SECnOlf  3.— RURAL  CAPITAL  ACCESS 

Subsection  (a)  provides  for  the  establish- 
ment Of  the  Program,  imder  which  the  Sec- 
retary will  provide  incentives  to  lending  in- 
stitutions to  provide  loans  to  businesses  to 
finance  activities  in  eligible  counties. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  for  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  the  Fund  by  the 
Secretary.  The  Fund  will  consist  of  reserve 
accounts  set  up  for  each  participating  lend- 
ing institution  to  protect  such  institution 
against  covered  losses  on  loans  participating 
in  the  program.  Reserve  accounts  in  the 
fund  are  lender  specific  and  will  consist  of 
the  money  contributed  under  the  program 
by  the  lender,  its  participating  borrowers, 
and  the  Federal  Government. 

SECTION  4.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Subsection  (a)  authorizes  appropriations 
Of  $100  million  annually  for  1990  through 
1994. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  annual 
amounts  appropriated  but  not  obligated  to 
the  fund  will  be  not  be  available  for  use  in 
subsequent  years. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  that  no  funds  ap- 
propriated under  the  act  can  be  used  to  pay 
administrative  expenses  of  the  Program  or 
any  institution  participating  in  the  Pro- 
gram. 

SECTION  6.  ALLOCATION 

Subsection  (a)  provides  that  the  fimds  ap- 
propriated annually  to  implement  the  Pro- 
gram shall  be  allocated  for  use  among  the 
50  states  on  the  basis  of  rural  population. 
Specifically,  the  allocation  of  funds  avaU- 
able  to  be  committed  under  the  Program  to 
participating  institutions  in  a  state  would  be 
that  share  of  the  total  appropriation  for  the 
year  proportionately  equal  to  the  share  of 
that  state's  rural  population  of  all  50  states. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  any  funds  al- 
located for  use  in  a  particular  state  that 
have  not  been  committed  by  June  1  of  the 
year  (as  determined  by  the  Secretary),  will 
be  released  for  use  under  the  Program  by 
participating  lenders  anywhere  in  the  50 
states. 

SECTION  6.  ASKINISTRATION  OF  THE  PR(X:RAM 

Subsection  (a)  provides  that  any  sUte 
that  desires  to  participate  In  the  Program 
shall  notify  the  Secretary  of  that  interest 
and  provide  information  as  required  by  the 
Secretary.  As  part  of  the  notification,  the 
state  must  designate  a  state  agency  or  a  pri- 
vate institution  to  administer  the  Program 
in  the  state. 

If,  within  6  months  after  enactment  of 
this  act,  a  state  has  not  notified  the  Secre- 
tary of  its  intent  to  participate  in  the  Pro- 
gram, or  failed  to  designate  an  agency  or  In- 
stitution to  administer  the  Program,  a  pri- 
vate institution  can  apply  to  participate  for 


the  state.  The  Secretary  is  required  to  ap- 
prove any  such  application  within  a  reason- 
able time  period  unless  there  is  good  cause 
to  reject  it.  If  more  than  one  application  is 
received,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
select  one  of  the  t^pUcants  and  reject  the 
others. 

This  subsection  also  provides  that  the 
duties  of  the  administering  agency  or  insti- 
tution within  a  state  will  be— to  promote  the 
Program  and  recruit  lending  institutions  to 
participate  in  it;  to  enter  into  agreements 
with  lending  institutions  which  outline  the 
rights  and  obligation  of  the  Institutions 
under  the  Program;  to  encourage  participat- 
ing lenders  to  expand  their  lending  In  eligi- 
ble counties  and  not  to  use  the  Program  to 
displace  loans  that  would  otherwise  be  made 
without  the  Program  incentives;  and  to 
maintain  books  and  records  of  Program  ac- 
tivities as  required  by  the  Secretary  and  to 
give  the  Secretary  reasonable  access  to 
them. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  a  lender  is  el- 
igible to  participate  in  the  Program  if  it  1b 
legidly  able  to  make  loans  in  eligible  coun- 
ties within  the  state.  An  eligible  borrower  is 
defined  as  an  individual  or  business  entity 
(including  corporations,  partnerships,  coop- 
eratives and  other  types  of  business  organi- 
zations whether  operated  for  profit  or  not) 
that  is  planning  to  conduct  business  in  an 
eligible  county. 

A  loan  eligible  for  protection  under  the 
Program  must  be  made  by  an  eligible  lender 
to  an  eligible  borrower  for  use  in  financing 
economic  activity  in  an  eligible  county.  The 
maximum  loan  amount  eligible  for  partici- 
pation in  the  program  is  $3  million.  An  eligi- 
ble loan  cannot  be  used  for  the  purchase  or 
construction  of  residential  property,  or  to  fi- 
nance the  purchase  of  real  estate  primarily 
for  investment  purposes  unless  the  borrow- 
er intends  to  develop  or  improve  the  proper- 
ty or  to  use  it  in  connection  with  the  bor- 
rower's business.  In  addition,  a  lender 
cannot  enter  previously  made  loans  into  the 
Program  except  to  the  extent  that  such  a 
loan  is  refinanced  and  the  principal  amount 
increased.  In  such  a  case  the  loan  could  be 
put  into  the  program  but  only  to  the  extent 
of  the  increase  in  the  amount  of  principal 
outstanding.  Finally,  any  loan  made  by  a 
lender  to  a  director,  officer,  or  principal 
shareholder  of  the  lender  or  an  Immediate 
family  member  of  any  of  such  persons  is  not 
eligible  for  protection  under  the  Program. 

SECTION  T.  OPERATION  OF  THE  PROGRAM 

Subsection  (a)  provides  that  an  eligible 
lender  that  has  entered  into  an  agreement 
with  the  administering  agency  or  Institution 
for  a  state  can  make  loans  to  eligible  bor- 
rowers which  will  be  protected  by  the 
money  in  that  Institution's  reserve  account 
in  the  Fund. 

Subsection  (b)  defines  the  levels  of  contri- 
bution applicable  to  loans  participating  in 
the  Program.  Equal  contributions  to  the 
lender's  reserve  account  in  the  Fund,  of  not 
less  than  1.5  percent  nor  more  than  3.5  per- 
cent of  the  loan  amount,  are  required  of 
both  the  lender  and  the  borrower  for  each 
loan  placed  in  the  Program.  The  exact 
amount  of  the  contribution  will  be  deter- 
mined by  agreement  between  the  lender  and 
the  borrower.  The  Secretary  is  required  to 
make  a  matching  contribution  to  the  lend- 
er's reserve  account  in  an  amount  equal  to 
the  combined  lender /borrower  contribution. 
Amounts  deposited  in  the  lender  reserve  ac- 
counts will  earn  Interest  at  a  rate  compara- 
ble to  that  paid  on  outstanding  obligations 
of  the  U.S.  Funds  deposited  in  a  lender's  re- 
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serve  account  are  only  available  to  be  with- 
dnwn  by  ttut  lender  and  only  for  purposes 
of  reltabursing  that  lender  for  losses  suf- 
fered on  a  loan  participating  in  the  pro- 
gram. 

Subsection  (c)  requires  that  participating 
lenders  notify  the  applicable  administering 
agency  or  institution  for  a  state  before  con- 
cluding a  loan  agreement  with  a  borrower  to 
confirm  that  funds  allocated  for  use  in  the 
state  under  the  Program  are  available  for 
commitment  by  the  Secretary  with  respect 
to  the  loan. 

A  participating  lender  is  required  to  col- 
lect the  borrower's  contribution  on  a  partici- 
pating loan  and  to  forward  that  money 
along  with  its  own  contribution  on  the  loan 
to  the  administering  agency  or  Institution 
within  10  working  days  after  a  loan  agree- 
ment is  concluded.  The  administering 
agency  or  Institution  then  has  S  working 
days  to  transfer  these  funds  to  the  Secre- 
tary. As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  Secre- 
tary receives  a  transfer  of  funds  from  such 
agency  or  institution,  the  Secretary  is  re- 
quired to  deposit  the  ftmds  along  with  the 
Federal  matching  contribution  into  the  re- 
serve account  of  the  lender. 

Subsection  (d)  provides  that  the  lender 
has  sole  authority  to  determine  when  and 
bow  much  to  charge  off  as  a  loss  on  a  loan 
participating  In  the  Program.  However,  the 
lender  must  act  in  a  manner  that  is  consist- 
ent with  the  normal  method  used  by  the 
lender  for  w^ing  such  determinations  in 
connection  with  its  commercial  business 
loans  that  are  not  participating  in  the  Pro- 
gram. This  subsection  contemplates  that  a 
loader  will  make  reasonable  and  prudent  ef- 
forts to  collect  on  any  loan  collateral  or 
other  security  of  the  borrower  before  the 
lender  determines  the  amotmt  of  a  loss  on 
the  loan  for  purposes  of  this  Program. 

A  claim  for  assistance  under  the  Program 
(that  is,  a  claim  for  reimbursement  of  a  loss 
on  a  loan)  must  be  fUed  by  the  lender  with 
the  administering  agency  or  institution  for 
the  state  at  the  time  the  lender  makes  the 
determination  of  the  amount  of  the  loss.  A 
claim  may  include  the  full  amount  of  any 
loan  principal  that  is  charged  off  plus  ac- 
crued interest  on  the  loan  and  any  out-of- 
pocket  expenses  incurred  by  the  lender  in 
connection  with  the  loan.  In  any  case  where 
the  full  amount  of  the  principal  of  a  loan  is 
not  protected  under  the  Program  and  the 
amount  of  the  loan  charged  off  exceeds  the 
amount  of  principal  protected,  the  size  of 
the  claim  will  be  Umited  to  the  amount  of 
principal  covered  plus  the  accrued  Interest 
attributable  to  such  principal. 

This  subsection  further  requires  the  ad- 
ministering agency  or  institution  to  prompt- 
ly deliver  any  claim  it  receives  to  the  Secre- 
tary and  provides  that  the  Secretary  shall 
review  and  make  payment  on  the  claim  to 
the  lender  within  20  days  after  receiving  It. 
Payment  of  any  claim  shall  be  made  from 
the  funds  in  the  lender's  reserve  account 
and  the  amount  of  such  payment  cannot 
exceed  the  total  funds  in  such  account. 

The  Secretary  may  deny  a  claim,  or  a  por- 
tion thereof,  lude  under  the  program  only 
if  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  lender 
knowingly— submitted  a  false  claim;  violated 
a  provision  of  the  act  or  of  its  agreement 
with  the  administering  agency  or  institu- 
tion: or  allowed  interest  to  accrue  on  the 
loan  for  an  unreasonable  period  of  time 
after  the  loan  became  delinquent  without 
a  prudent  effort  to  collect  on  the 


sBcnoN  8.  iMAcnvE  lsidihg  iMSTmmoNS 

This  section  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
adjust  the  total  dollar  balance  in  the  reserve 
account  of  a  lender  if,  for  a  period  of  at 
least  24  consecutive  months,  the  balance  in 
such  account  exceeds  the  outstanding  bal- 
ance of  all  loans  the  lender  has  participat- 
ing in  the  Program.  In  the  event  of  such  an 
adjustment,  the  Secretary  would  transfer 
from  such  lender's  account  any  funds,  in 
excess  of  100  percent  of  the  outstanding  bal- 
ance of  such  outstanding  loans,  to  a  general 
account  maintained  by  the  Secretary  within 
the  Fund  for  use  by  the  Secretary  under  the 
Program. 

SECTION  ».  nfrriAL  program  iwckmtivss 

Subsection  (a)  states  that  the  purpose  of 
this  section  is  to  encourage  lender  participa- 
tion and  loan  matting  in  the  Program  during 
the  early  stages  of  its  implementation  by 
authorizing  two  lender  incentives. 

Sulxection  (b)  requires  the  Secretary,  in 
connection  with  the  first  $2  million  of  loan 
principal  entered  Into  the  Program  by  each 
lender,  to  make  a  contribution  to  the  lend- 
er's reserve  account  of  150  percent  of  the 
combined  contribution  made  by  the  lender 
and  the  borrower.  For  loans  made  subse- 
quently by  the  lender  the  Secretary's  contri- 
bution would  be  made  at  100  percent  of 
such  combined  amount. 

Subsection  (c)  applies  only  to  the  first  $5 
million  of  loan  principal  entered  into  the 
Program  by  each  lender.  Under  this  subsec- 
tion, if  a  claim,  made  on  a  loan  within  the 
category,  exceeds  the  total  fimds  in  the 
lender's  reserve  account  at  the  time  the 
claim  is  made,  such  lender  may  withdraw  all 
of  the  funds  in  the  account  and,  in  addition, 
may  apply  future  contributions  to  the  ac- 
count toward  the  payment  of  the  claim.  Any 
withdrawal  of  future  contributions  under 
this  provision  shall  take  place  at  the  time 
the  contributions  are  made,  but  may  not 
exceed  75  percent  of  the  amount  in  such  ac- 
count immediately  prior  to  the  with- 
drawal.* 
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Subsection  (e)  authorises  the  Secretary  to 
review  the  operations  of  any  participating 
lender  under  the  Program. 


By  Mr.  REID  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Brtan): 
S.  974.  A  biU  to  designate  certain 
lands  in  the  State  of  Nevada  as  wilder- 
ness, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

NKVADA  WILDERNESS  PROTECTION  ACT 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President,  this  year 
we  celebrate  the  25th  aimlversary  of 
the  Wilderness  Act  of  1964.  The  pas- 
sage of  this  legislation  brought  with  it, 
of  course,  obligations. 

Once  we  craft  and  improve  legisla- 
tion, our  Job  is  not  over.  We  are  ac- 
countable, in  many  cases,  to  imple- 
menting the  laws  that  we  create. 

Such  is  the  case  with  the  1964  Wil- 
derness Act.  The  act  established  a  na- 
tional wilderness  preservation  system 
to  be  composed  of  areas  that  we  in 
Congress  designate  legislatively  as  wil- 
derness. 

Congressional  action  was  to  be  predi- 
(»ited  on  recommendations  made  by 
the  National  Forest  Service. 

In  effect.  Mr.  President,  Congress 
and  the  President  decided  25  years  e«o 
that  there  were  certain  forest  areas 
that  should  be  set  aside  in  their  natu- 
ral state;  the  reason  being,  of  course, 
that  civilization  was  tatting  over  these 


beautiful  pristine  areas  and  destroying 
them.  So  after  Congress  passed  that 
act,  the  job  of  the  Forest  Service  was 
to  identify  areas  that  were  subject  to 
wilderness  designation  and  then  it  was 
up  to  Congress  to  do  the  designation. 

Until  such  legislation  was  enacted, 
all  imdeveloped  or  primitive  Forest 
Service  lands  were  to  be  protected  as 
wilderness. 

The  Forest  Service  made  Its  recom- 
mendations, and.  in  the  next  25  years. 
Congress  fulfilled  its  obligations  under 
the  1964  Act,  passing  wilderness  legis- 
lation on  a  State-by-State  basis.  There 
is  now  Just  one  State  left  that  has  not 
fulfilled  that  obligation,  and  that  is 
the  State  of  Nevada.  It  is  only  fitting 
that,  on  the  silver  anniversary  of  the 
Wilderness  Act.  we  fulfill  our  obliga- 
tion to  Nevada,  the  Silver  State. 

Today,  I  am  Joined  by  my  colleague 
from  Nevada,  Senator  Richard  Bryan, 
in  introducing  the  Nevada  Wilderness 
Protection  Act  of  1989. 

Our  bill  is  a  response  to  a  numerate 
given  to  Congress  a  quarter  of  a  centu- 
ry ago. 

It  is  time  to  conclude  this  lingering 
obligation. 

When  I  served  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Mr.  President,  a  wilder- 
ness bill  for  Nevada  passed.  It  died  in 
the  Senate.  After  I  left  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives once  again  passed  a  wilder- 
ness bill  for  the  State  of  Nevada  which 
again  died  in  the  Senate. 

Because  Nevada  has  not  passed  any 
wilderness  bill,  over  3.2  million  acres 
of  land  remain  protected  as  de  facto 
wilderness,  in  accordance  with,  court 
decisions  and  the  1964  act. 

Until  we  pass  this  bill,  the  land  tied 
up  in  1964  wUl  remain  off  limits. 

If  the  legislation  introduced  today 
becomes  law,  733,000  acres  of  land  will 
be  designated  as  wilderness  in  the 
State  of  Nevada. 

Nearly  2.4  million  acres  will  be  re- 
leased for  multiple  uses,  including  de- 
velopment, mining,  and.  of  course, 
ranching  and  recreation.  From  the 
viewpoint  of  environmentalists,  indus- 
trialists, and  farmers.  Congress  has  an 
imperative  to  act. 

In  recent  months,  the  concern  for 
preserving  our  enviroiunent  has  as- 
sumed prominence  in  the  collective 
consciousness  of  our  Nation  and  this 
Congress. 

The  disastrous  Alaska  oil  spill  is  de- 
stroying what  some  call  America's  last 
wilderness  frontier. 

While  this  place  of  beauty  is  being 
enveloped  by  a  black  cloak  of  oil.  we 
travel  to  the  Amazon  rainforests  and 
beseech  Brazil  to  preserve  its  valuable 
tropical  treasures. 

Our  concern  for  the  rainforests  is 
well-Justified.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  yes- 
terday I  introduced  a  Joint  resolution 
outlining  U.S.  policy  for  rainforest 
conservation. 
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But  I  find  it  troubling  and  hypocriti- 
cal that  we  can  offer  our  support  to 
foreign  nations  for  the  preservation  of 
their  disappearing  rainforests,  when 
we,  in  the  United  States,  cannot  fully 
extend  the  same  help  to  our  own  coun- 
try to  preserve  its  disappearing  wilder- 
ness. 

Let  us  apply  the  same  standards  at 
home  that  we  are  trying  to  apply 
abroad. 

Brazilian  President  Jose  Samey  ac- 
knowledges that  his  country  must  act 
to  conserve  the  rainforests.  He  says: 
"We  are  accused  of  something  we 
cannot  accept— of  destroying  our  own 
territory." 

To  invoke  President  Samey's  words, 
we  cannot  accept  the  destruction  of 
our  territory  either. 

The  legislation  introduced  today  will 
ensure  that  wUdemess  lands  are  desig- 
nated and  preserved  as  an  enduring  re- 
source, not  only  for  the  State  of 
Nevada,  but  this  Nation  as  a  whole. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  one  wil- 
derness opponent,  who  recently  spoke 
out  in  Nevada,  is  a  top  exploration  of- 
ficial for  Exxon.  Exxon,  in  fact,  co- 
sponsored  a  seminar  to  say  we  do  not 
want  wilderness  in  Nevada. 

Well,  I  say  to  Exxon,  Mr.  President, 
that  we  in  Nevada  can  decide  which  of 
our  beautiful  forestlands  should  be  set 
aside.  We  do  not  need  the  people  who 
are  trytag  to  ruin  Alaska  to  come  to 
Nevada  to  tell  us  what  we  need  to  do 
with  our  forests. 

This  person  from  Exxon  spoke  of 
wilderness  as  a  form  of  economic  ob- 
structionism. In  reality,  the  proposed 
Nevada  Wilderness  Protection  Act  will 
provide  economic  opportunism.  What 
the  Exxon  official  and  other  wilder- 
ness detractors  do  not  realize  or  ac- 
knowledge is  that  this  legislation  will 
free  up  2.4  million  acres  that  is  cur- 
rently protected  as  de  facto  wilder- 
hgss 

That  is  a  huge  expanse  of  land, 
which  makes  me  wonder  whether  op- 
ponents really  understand  that  they 
will  also  greatly  benefit  from  this  leg- 
islation. 

Ranchers,  miners,  producers  of  oil, 
timber  and  gas,  they  will  all  benefit. 

We  must  remind  ourselves  of  the 
meaning  of  wilderness,  as  defined  by 
Congress  in  1964. 

Wilderness,  according  to  the  act,  is  a 
"contrast  with  those  areas  where  man 
and  his  own  works  dominate  •  •  *  an 
area  where  the  Earth,  and  its  commu- 
nity of  life,  untrammeled  by  man- 
where  man  himself  is  a  visitor." 

That  Is  what  the  1964  Act,  some  25 
years  ago,  indicated.  So  I  encourage 
my  colleagues  to  support  swift  passage 
of  this  bill  introduced  today  because 
our  action  wlD  demonstrate  our  oft- 
spoken  commitment  to  preserve  our 
environment.  Our  action  will  also  re- 
lease lands  for  multiple  uses  desired 
by  those  pursuing  recreation  and 
making  a  living  and  put  an  end  to  25 


years  of  not  knowing  what  really 
would  be  wilderness  and  what  would 
not  be  wilderness. 

Finally,  our  action  will  fulfill  a  long- 
standing obligation  to  ensure  that 
Congress  obeys  its  law. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  the 
State  of  Nevada  is  more  than  a  place 
to  test  weapons.  The  State  of  Nevada 
is  more  than  a  place  to  do  high-level 
aircraft  training  for  our  Air  Force,  our 
Navy.  It  is  a  place  that  is  more  than 
the  bright  lights  of  Las  Vegas  and 
Reno.  It  is  a  place  that  is  the  most 
beautiful  State  In  the  United  States,  a 
series  of  intersecting  mountain  ranges, 
with  beautiful  meadows  and  high 
mountaintops;  an  area  where  we  can 
go  to  America's  newest  national  park 
and  see  a  glacier;  the  oldest  living 
things  in  the  world,  the  brlstlecone 
pine.  If  we  go  to  the  wilderness  areas 
that  will  be  in  this  legislation  that  will 
be  introduced  in  a  few  minutes,  we  will 
see  elk,  we  will  see  mountain  goats, 
mountain  sheep,  we  wUl  see  beaver,  all 
kinds  of  animals  in  this  beautiful  wil- 
derness. 

So  I  submit  to  this  body,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  this  legislation  is  25  years 
past  due,  and  I  look  forward  to  its 
speedy  passage  in  this  body  this  year. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text   of   the   bill   be   printed   in   the 

RECORI). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  974 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of  the    United   States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Nevada  Wil- 
derness Protection  Act  of  1989". 

SEC.  2.  DESIGNATION  OF  WILDERNESS  AREAS. 

In  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  the  Wil- 
derness Act  (16  U.S.C.  1131-1136),  the  fol- 
lowing lands  in  the  SUte  of  Nevada  are  des- 
ignated as  wilderness,  and,  therefore,  as 
components  of  the  National  Wilderness 
Preservation  System: 

(1)  certain  lands  in  the  Toiyabe  National 
Forest,  which  comprise  approximately 
38,000  acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map 
entitle  "Alta  Toquima  Wilderness— Pro- 
posed", dated  May,  1989,  and  which  shall  be 
known  as  the  "Alta  Toquima  WUdemess"; 

(2)  certain  lands  in  the  Toiyabe  National 
Forest,  which  comprise  approximately 
115,000  acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a 
map  entitled  "Arc  Dome  Wilderness— Pro- 
posed", dated  May,  1989,  and  which  shall  be 
known  as  the  "Arc  Dome  WUdemess"; 

(3)  certain  lands  in  the  Inyo  National 
Forest,  which  comprise  approximately 
10,000  acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map 
entitled  "Boundary  Peak  WUdemess— Pro- 
posed", dated  May,  1989,  and  which  shaU  be 
known  as  the  "Boundary  Peak  WUdemess" 

(4)  certain  lands  in  the  Humboldt  Nation- 
al Forest,  wlilch  comprise  approximately 
36,000  acres,  as  generaUy  depicted  on  a  map 
entitled  "Currant  Mountain  WUdemess— 
Proposed",  dated  May,  1989,  and  which 
shall  be  know  as  the  "Currant  Mountain 
WUdemess"; 

(5)  certain  lands  in  the  Humboldt  Nation- 
al  Forest,   which  comprise  approximately 


36,900  acres,  as  generaUy  depicted  on  a  m^ 
entitled  "East  Humboldts  WUdemess— Pro- 
posed", dated  May,  1989,  and  which  shaU  be 
known  as  the  "East  Humboldts  WUdemess"; 

(6)  certain  lands  in  the  Humboldt  Nation- 
al Forest,  which  comprise  approximately 
48,500  acres,  as  generaUy  depicted  on  a  map 
entitled  "Jarbidge  WUdemess  Addition- 
Proposed",  dated  May,  1989,  and  which  are 
incorporated  in  the  Jarbidge  WUdemess 
designated  as  wUdemess  by  section  3(a)  of 
the  WUdemess  Act  (16  UJS.C.  1132(a)); 

(7)  certain  lands  in  the  Toiyabe  National 
Forest,  which  comprise  approximately 
28,000  acres,  as  generaUy  depicted  on  a  map 
entitled  "Mt.  Rose  WUdemess— Proposed", 
dated  May.  1989,  and  which  shaU  be  known 
as  the  "Mt.  Rose  WUdemess"; 

(8)  certain  lands  in  the  Humboldt  Nation- 
al Forest,  which  comprise  approximately 
27,000  acres,  as  generaUy  depicted  on  a  map 
entitled  "Quinn  Canyon  WUdemess— Pro- 
posed", dated  May.  1989.  and  which  shaU  be 
known  as  the  "Quinn  Canyon  WUdemess"; 

(9)  certain  lands  in  the  Humboldt  Nation- 
al Forest,  which  comprise  approximately 
90,000  acres,  as  generaUy  depicted  on  a  map 
entitled  "Ruby  Mountains  WUdemess— Pro- 
posed", dated  May,  1989,  and  which  shaU  be 
known  as  the  "Ruby  Mountains  WUder- 
ness"; 

(10)  certain  lands  In  the  Toiyabe  National 
Forest,  which  comprise  approximately 
43,000  acres,  as  generaUy  depicted  on  a  map 
entitled  "Mt.  Charleston  WUdemess— Pro- 
posed", dated  May,  1989,  and  which  shaU  be 
known  as  the  "Mt.  Charleston  WUdemess"; 

(11)  cerUin  lands  in  the  Toiyabe  National 
Forest,  which  comprise  approximately 
98,000  acres,  as  generaUy  depicted  on  a  map 
entitled  "Table  Mountain  WUdemess— Pro- 
posed", dated  May,  1989,  and  which  shaU  be 
known  as  the  "Table  Mountain  WUdemess"; 

(12)  certain  lands  in  the  Humboldt  Na- 
tional Forest,  which  comprise  approximate- 
ly 50.000  acres,  as  generaUy  depicted  on  a 
map  entitled  "Grant  Range  WUdemess— 
Proposed",  dated  May,  1989,  and  which 
ShaU  be  known  as  the  "Grant  Range  WUder- 
ness"; 

(13)  certain  lands  In  the  Himiboldt  Na- 
tional Forest,  which  comprise  approximate- 
ly 82,000  acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a 
map  entitled  "Mt.  Moriah  Wilderness- Pro- 
posed", dated  May,  1989.  and  which  shaU  be 
known  as  the  "Mt.  Moriah  WUdemess";  and 

(14)  certain  lands  in  the  Humboldt  Na- 
tional Forest,  which  comprise  approximate- 
ly 31,000  acres,  as  generaUy  depicted  on  a 
map  entitled  "Santa  Rosa  WUdemess— Pro- 
posed", dated  May.  1989,  and  which  shaU  be 
known  as  the  "Santa  Rosa  WUdemess". 

SEC.  3.  MAPS  AND  DESCRIPTIONS. 

As  soon  as  practicable  after  enactment  of 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shaU 
fUe  a  map  and  a  legal  description  of  each 
wUdemess  area  designated  by  this  Act  with 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
with  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources  of  the  Senate.  Each  such  map 
and  description  shaU  have  the  same  force 
and  effect  as  if  included  in  this  Act,  except 
that  correction  of  clerical  errors  in  each 
such  map  and  description  may  be  made  by 
the  Secretary.  Each  such  map  and  descrip- 
tion ShaU  be  on  fUe  and  avaUable  for  pubUc 
inspection  in  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  the 
Forest  Service.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

SEC  4.  ADMINISTRATION  OF  WILDERNESS. 

Subject  to  valid  existing  rights,  each  wU- 
demess area  designated  by  this  Act  shaU  be 
administered  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
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tuie  in  aooontanoe  with  the  proviBions  of 
the  WUdemeas  Act  governing  areas  desig- 
nated by  the  WUdemess  Act  as  wilderness, 
except  that  any  reference  in  such  provisions 
to  the  effective  date  of  the  Wilderness  Act 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  reference  to  the 
date  of  enacUnent  of  this  Act. 

8SC  &.  WILDERNESS  REVIEW  CONCERNS. 

(a)  Fmoiifos.— The  Congress  finds  that— 
(1)  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 

completed  the  second  roadless  area  review 
and  evaluation  program  (RARE  U);  and 

(3)  the  Congress  has  made  its  own  review 
and  examination  of  National  Forest  System 
roadless  areas  in  the  State  of  Nevada  and  of 
the  environmental  impacts  associated  with 
alternative  allocations  of  such  areas. 

(b)  Drbucihatior.— On  the  basis  of  such 
review,  the  Congress  hereby  determines  and 
directs  that— 

(1)  without  passing  on  the  question  of  the 
legal  and  factual  sufficiency  of  the  RARE  II 
final  environmental  statement  (dated  Janu- 
ary 1979)  with  respect  to  National  Forest 
System  lands  in  the  State  of  Nevada,  such 
statement  shall  not  be  subject  to  Judicial 
review  with  respect  to  national  Forest 
System  lands  in  the  State  of  Nevada; 

(3)  with  respect  to— 

(A)  the  National  Forest  System  lands  in 
the  State  of  Nevada  that  were  reviewed  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  the 
second  roadless  area  review  and  evaluations 
(RARE  n):  and 

(B)  the  lands  described  in  subsection  (d), 
that  review  and  evaluation  or  reference 
shall  be  deemed  for  the  purixwes  of  the  ini- 
tial land  management  plans  required  for 
such  lands  by  section  6  of  the  Forest  and 
Rangeland  Renewable  Resources  Planning 
Act  of  1974  (16  n.S.C.  1604)  to  be  an  ade- 
quate consideration  of  the  suitability  of 
such  lands  for  inclusion  in  the  National  Wil- 
derness Preservation  System,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  shall  not  be  re- 
quired to  review  the  wilderness  option  prior 
to  the  revisions  of  the  plans,  but  shall 
review  the  wilderness  option  when  the  plans 
are  revised,  which  revisions  will  ordinarily 
occur  on  a  10-year  cycle,  or  at  least  every  15 
years,  unless,  prior  to  such  time,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  finds  that  conditions  in 
a  unit  have  significantly  changed: 

(3)  areas  in  the  State  of  Nevada  reviewed 
in  such  final  environmental  statement  or 
referenced  in  subsection  (d)  and  not  desig- 
nated as  wilderness  in  section  3  shall  be 
managed  for  multiple  use  in  accordance 
with  land  management  plans  pursuant  to 
section  6  of  the  Forest  and  Ruigeland  Re- 
newable Resources  Planning  Act  of  1974  (16 
nJS.C.  1604),  provided,  that  such  areas  need 
not  be  managed  for  the  purpose  of  protect- 
ing their  suitability  for  wilderness  designa- 
tion prior  to  or  during  revision  of  the  initial 
land  management  plans; 

(4)  in  the  event  that  revised  land  manage- 
ment plans  in  the  State  of  Nevada  are  im- 
plemented pursuant  to  section  6  of  the 
Forest  and  Rangeland  Renewable  Resources 
Planning  Act  of  1974  (16  U.S.C.  1604)  and 
other  applicable  law,  areas  not  recommend- 
ed for  wQdemess  designation  need  not  be 
managed  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  their 
suitability  for  wilderness  designation  prior 
to  or  during  revision  of  such  plans,  and 
areas  recommended  for  wilderness  designa- 
tkm  shall  be  managed  for  the  purposes  of 
protecting  their  suitability  for  wilderness 
deaisnatton  as  may  be  required  by  the 
Forest  and  Rangeland  Renewable  Resources 
Plannlnc  Act  of  1974  (n.S.C.  1600-1614)  and 
other  applicable  law;  and 


(5)  unless  expressly  authorized  by  Con- 
gress, the  Department  of  Agriculture  shall 
not  conduct  any  further  statewide  roadless 
area  review  and  evaluation  of  National 
Forest  System  lands  in  the  State  of  Nevada 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  their  suit- 
ability for  Inclusion  in  the  National  Wilder- 
ness Preservation  System. 

(c)  Revisions.— As  used  in  this  section, 
and  as  provided  in  section  6  of  the  Forest 
and  Rangeland  Renewable  Resources  Plan- 
ning Act  of  1974  (16U.S.C.  1604).  the  term 
"revision"  shall  not  Include  an  "amend- 
ment" to  a  plan. 

(d)  Application  op  Section.— Ijands  identi- 
fied by  reference  to  this  subsection  are— 

(1)  National  Forest  System  roadless  lands 
In  the  State  of  Nevada  of  less  than  5,000 
acres;  and 

(3)  Those  National  Forest  System  roadless 
areas,  or  portions  thereof  In  the  State  of 
Nevada,  identified  in  the  unit  plans  listed 
below,  which  are  not  designated  as  wilder- 
ness in  section  3: 

Untptan 


Nitionil  torast 


TomIm.. 
ToMtt.. 


Sntilta)     ^^ 
.  Ruby  Mt/E.  HuntnMt. 
.  Ml  OmlBtui. 
.  Canmilmdi. 


SEC  (.  GRAZING  IN  WILDERNESS  AREAS. 

(a)  Livestock  Grazing.— Grazing  of  live- 
stock in  wilderness  areas  designated  in  sec- 
tion 2  that  was  established  prior  to  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  be  adminis- 
tered in  accordance  with  section  4(d)(4)  of 
the  WUdemess  Act  (16  U.S.C.  1133(d)(4)) 
and  section  108  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
to  designate  certain  National  Forest  System 
lands  in  the  States  of  Colorado,  South 
Dakota,  Missouri,  South  Carolina,  and  Lou- 
isiana for  Inclusion  in  the  National  Wilder- 
ness Preservation  System,  and  for  other 
purposes  (16  U.S.C.  1133  note). 

(b)  Review.— The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
is  directed  to  review  all  policies,  practices, 
and  regulations  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture regarding  livestock  grazing  in  Na- 
tional Forest  Wilderness  areas  in  Nevada  in 
order  to  insure  that  such  policies,  practices. 
and  regulations  fully  conform  with  and  im- 
plement the  intent  of  Congress  regarding 
grazing  in  such  areas,  as  such  intent  is  ex- 
pressed in  this  Act. 

(c)  Reports.- Not  later  than  1  year  after 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  at  least  every 
5  years  thereafter,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture shall  submit  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  of  the 
Senate  a  report  detailing  the  progress  made 
by  the  United  States  Forest  Service  in  car- 
rying out  the  provisions  of  subsections  (a) 
and  (b). 

SBC.  7.  MT.  ROSE  SNOWMOBILE  CORRIDOR  EXCEP- 
TION. 

(a)  Exception.— Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  this  Act  or  the  Wilder- 
ness Act  (16  U.S.C.  1131-1136).  the  corridor 
located  in  Mt.  Rose  described  in  subsection 
(b)  shall  be  available  for  snowmobiles  begin- 
ning January  1  of  each  year  and  ending 
April  30  of  such  year. 

(b)  Description  op  Corridor.— The  corri- 
dor referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  is  described 
as  follows: 

Northeast  corridor  boundary  line  running 
from  the  common  comers  of  sections  3,  4,  9, 
and  10  to  a  point  one  quarter  mile  east  of 
the  common  comers  of  sections  10,  11,  14, 


and  15,  on  the  boundary  between  sections  11 
and  14.  The  southwest  corridor  boundary 
line  running  from  the  common  comer  of 
sections  1,  10, 11,  and  15  to  a  point  one  quar- 
ter mUe  south  of  the  common  comers  of 
sections  3,  4,  9,  and  10  on  the  boundary  be- 
tween sections  9  and  10.  The  corridor  is  ap- 
proximately one  mile  long  and  approximate- 
ly one  quarter  mile  wide. 

SEC  8.  prohibition  OF  BUFFER  ZONES. 

Congress  does  not  intend  that  the  designa- 
tion of  Mrildemess  areas  in  the  State  of 
Nevada  implies  the  creation  of  protective 
perimeters  or  buffer  zones  around  each  wil- 
derness area.  The  fact  that  nonwildemess 
activities  or  uses  can  be  seen  or  heard  from 
within  a  wilderness  area  shall  not,  of  itself, 
preclude  such  activities  or  uses  up  to  the 
boundary  of  the  wilderness  area. 

SEC.  9.  WATER  ALLOCATION  AUTHORITY. 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  and  de- 
clares that— 

(1)  where  it  exists  in  wilderness,  water  is 
vital  to  those  natural  values  and  recreation 
uses  that  wilderness,  as  defined  by  this  Act 
and  the  WUdemess  Act  (16  U.S.C.  1131- 
1136),  is  meant  to  provide  for  and  preserve; 

(2)  the  Federal  water  rights  reserved  by 
this  Act  shaU  be  in  addition  to  express  or 
implied  water  rights  previously  reserved  by 
the  United  States  for  other  than  wUdemess 
purposes; 

(3)  except  as  provided  in  subsection  (b)(1), 
this  Act  is  not  intended  to  define  the  exist- 
ence or  scope  of  any  express  or  implied  re- 
served water  right  created  in  or  arising  from 
other  Federal  legislation;  and 

(4)  the  express  reservation  of  water  for 
the  lands  designated  by  this  Act  is  in  lieu  of 
the  rights  that  would  otherwise  be  reserved 
by  implication  when  areas  are  included  in 
the  National  WUdemess  Preservation 
System. 

(b)  Determination.— (1)  On  the  basis  of 
such  findings,  the  Congress  determines  and 
directs  that  the  United  SUtes  reserves  a 
quantity  of  water  sufficient  to  fulfUl  the 
purposes  of  the  wUdemess  areas  created  by 
this  Act. 

(2)  The  priority  date  of  the  water  rights 
reserved  in  paragraph  (1)  shaU  be  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(3)  The  Secretary  shaU  fUe  a  claim  for  the 
quantification  of  the  water  rights  reserved 
in  paragraph  (1)  in  an  appropriate  stream 
adjudication  and  shaU  take  aU  steps  neces- 
sary to  protect  such  rights  in  such  an  adju- 
dication. 

SEC  10.  STATE  FISH  AND  WILDLIFE  AUTHORITY. 

As  provided  in  section  4(dK7)  of  the  WU- 
demess Act  (16  U.S.C.  1133(d)(7)),  nothing 
in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  as  affecting 
the  Jurisdiction  or  responsibilities  of  the 
State  of  Nevada  with  respect  to  wUdllf  e  and 
fish  in  the  national  forests  in  Nevada. 

SEC.  II.  ALLOWANCE  OF  CLIMATOLOGICAL  DATA 
COLLECTION. 

Within  the  appropriate  wUdemess  areas 
designated  in  section  2,  the  WUdemess  Act 
(16  U.S.C.  1131-1136)  shaU  not  be  construed 
to  prevent  the  installation  and  maintenance 
of  hydrologlc,  meteorologic,  or  climatologi- 
cal  coUection  devices  subject  to  such  condi- 
tions as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  deems 
desirable,  where  such  facilities  or  access  are 
essential  to  flood  warning,  flood  control, 
and  water  reservoir  operation  purposes. 


By  Mr.  METZENBAUM  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Hatch,  Mr.  Pell, 
Mrs.  Kassebauu,  and  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy): 
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S.  975.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act  to  encourage 
a  broader  range  of  training  and  Job 
placement  for  women,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 

HOIITRAOinOIIAL  EMPLOYHZinr  rOR  WOMEH  ACT 

•  Mr.  MirrZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
equal  opportunity  in  employment  is 
the  law  of  the  land.  Yet  despite  the 
Equal  Pay  Act  and  the  antidiscrimina- 
tion laws  enacted  in  the  1960's.  women 
in  this  country  still  earn  only  70  per- 
cent of  what  men  earn.  One  of  the  rea- 
sons for  this  persistent  wage  gap  is 
that  men  and  women  work  at  different 
jobs.  Occupational  segregation  of  the 
sexes  is  very  much  a  reality  in  the 
American  workplace. 

Women  are  99  percent  of  dental  as- 
sistants, and  men  are  91  percent  of 
dentists.  Women  are  87  percent  of 
data  entry  keyers.  and  men  are  87  per- 
cent of  data  processing  equipment  re- 
pairers. Women  are  95  percent  of  all 
registered  nurses,  and  men  are  98  per- 
cent of  all  construction  workers.  And 
it  Is  no  secret  that  the  occupations 
dominated  by  women  pay  less  than 
the  jobs  typically  held  by  men.  As  an 
example,  data  entry  keyers  earn  $290 
per  week,  but  data  processing  equip- 
ment repairers  earn  $515  per  week. 

The  reasons  behind  occupational 
segregation  are  varied  and  complex. 
We  face  cultural  stereotypes  about  the 
roles  of  men  and  women,  and  biased 
attitudes  about  the  types  of  work  that 
women  can  perform.  We  also  must  rec- 
ognize the  failure  of  our  education  and 
training  systems  to  overcome  these 
stereotypes  and  biases.  Moreover, 
women  who  do  choose  to  pursue  non- 
traditional  employment  often  are  the 
victims  of  sexual  harrassment  or  more 
subtle  forms  of  discrimination. 

If  we  are  to  promote  true  equal  op- 
portimity  in  the  workplace,  we  must 
work  to  break  down  occupational  seg- 
regation. Women  deserve  a  shot  at  the 
higher  paying  jobs  that  currently  are 
dominated  by  men.  We  must  encour- 
age businesses  to  think  of  hiring 
women  for  traditionally  male  jobs.  We 
must  encourage  women  to  go  after 
these  better  paying  jobs. 

Accordingly,  today  I  am  introducing 
legislation  to  expand  employment  op- 
portunities for  women.  It  is  a  modest 
but  important  measure  that  will  help 
erode  the  occupational  segregation 
that  pervades  our  work  force.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  joined  in  this  effort  by 
the  ranking  Republican  on  the  Labor 
Committee,  Senator  Hatch,  as  well  as 
Senators  Pell,  Kassebaum.  and  Ken- 
nedy. 

The  Nontraditlonal  Employment  for 
Women  Act— the  NEW  Act— amends 
the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  to 
provide  women  greater  access  to  occu- 
pations traditionally  held  by  men.  In 
doing  so.  the  bill  will  assist  women 
across  the  country  to  acquire  skills  in 


jobs  that  provide  good  wages  and  ben- 
efits and  long-term  economic  security. 
There  is  a  clear  reward  for  women 
who  seek  employment  in  fields  tradi- 
tionally dominated  by  men.  It  is  no 
secret  that  carpenters  earn  more  than 
cashiers,  and  technicians  earn  more 
than  typists.  Employment  in  tradition- 
ally male  fields  can  offer  women  great- 
er wages,  benefits,  and  tulvancement 
potential  than  traditionally  female 
fields  of  work. 

During  the  100th  Congress.  I  chaired 
a  hearing  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Labor  to  explore  the  employment  of 
women  in  nontraditlonal  fields.  At  the 
hearing  we  heard  from  women  who 
had  been  frustrated  in  their  efforts  to 
become  highway  construction  workers. 
We  heard  from  one  of  the  first  female 
electricians  in  the  Boston  area  about 
what  it  was  like  to  be  the  only  trades- 
woman at  the  worksite.  We  heard 
from  women  who  broke  the  welfare 
cycle  by  becoming  computer  techni- 
cians. These  women  enjoyed  not  only 
higher  wages,  but  also  an  enhanced 
self-esteem.  At  the  same  time,  they 
spoke  of  their  struggles  in  overcoming 
barriers  to  meaningful  training  and 
successful  job  placement. 

Despite  language  in  the  Act  to  the 
contrary,  women  who  participate  in 
trsdning  programs  under  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act  often  are 
steered  into  secretarial,  bookkeeping, 
and  other  traditionally  female  occupa- 
tions. These  are  not  jobs  that  lead  to 
long-term  financial  independence. 
These  are  predominantly  dead-end, 
low-wage  jobs. 

Changes  are  needed  in  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act  so  that 
women  are  encouraged  to  seek  train- 
ing and  employment  in  nontraditlonal 
fields  of  work.  The  NEW  Act  will  pro- 
vide for  these  opportunities  by  focus- 
ing additional  attention  and  resouces 
on  training  and  placing  women  in  non- 
traditional  jobs.  The  act  accomplishes 
this  objective  in  two  ways. 

First,  the  NEW  Act  requires  service 
delivery  areas  and  States  to  include 
goals  in  their  annual  job  training 
plans  for  training  and  placing  women 
in  nontraditlonal  employment.  This 
requirement  will  focus  attention  early 
in  the  planning  stages  on  how  to  pro- 
vide for  nontraditlonal  opportunities 
for  women.  The  bill  also  includes  pro- 
visions to  facUitate  coordination  be- 
tween Job  Training  Partnership  Act 
programs  and  activities  offered 
through  the  Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocation- 
al Education  Act  and  other  sources. 

Second,  the  NEW  Act  creates  a  4- 
year  demonstration  program  to  foster 
the  development  of  programs  to  train 
women  for  nontraidltional  employ- 
ment. One  of  the  reasons  given  for  the 
low  number  of  women  in  traditionally 
male  training  programs  is  cost.  Be- 
cause of  cultural  stereotypes,  educa- 
tional differences,  child  care  needs, 
and  a  variety  of  other  reasons,  it  often 


costs  more  to  train  women  for  nontra- 
ditlonal work  than  for  traditionally 
female  work.  This  cost  factor  acts  as  a 
disincentive  to  service  delivery  areas 
that  might  otherwise  seek  to  increase 
the  number  of  women  offered  training 
in  nontraditlonal  fields. 

Under  the  NEW  Act,  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  will  select  up  to  six  States  per 
year  for  demonstration  grants.  Gover- 
nors may  use  the  funds  to  award 
grants  to  service  providers  for  the  pur- 
pose of  training  women  for  nontradi- 
tlonal employment.  They  also  may  use 
this  money  to  award  grants  to  service 
delivery  areas  that  excel  in  training 
and  plsM:ing  women  in  nontraditlonal 
fields  of  work.  Through  this  approach, 
we  will  facilitate  the  development  of 
model  programs  for  training  women  in 
nontraditlonal  fields,  which  then  can 
be  replicated  by  other  States  and  serv- 
ice delivery  areas.        

Mr.  President,  the  NEW  Act  offers  a 
simple  and  straightforward  means  to 
provide  a  wider  range  of  employment 
opportunities  for  women  who  partici- 
pate in  programs  under  the  Job  Train- 
ing Partnership  Act.  One  of  the  funda- 
mental purposes  of  JTPA  is  to  in- 
crease the  earning  potential  of  partici- 
pants. Women  have  not  received  their 
fair  share  of  the  training  available  for 
the  jobs  with  the  best  earning  poten- 
tial. The  Nontraditlonal  Employment 
for  Women  Act  will  help  to  bring 
about  these  needed  opportunities.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  Senator 
Hatch  and  me  in  supporting  the  NEW 
Act. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  Nontraditlonal  Employ- 
ment for  Women  Act  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  along  with  a  summary  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  975 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United   States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Nontradi- 
tlonal Eimployment  for  Women  Act". 

SEC  L  FINDINCS. 

The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  over  7,000,000  families  in  the  United 
States  live  in  poverty,  and  over  half  of  those 
families  are  single  parent  households 
headed  by  women; 

(2)  women  stand  to  Improve  their  econom- 
ic security  and  independence  through  the 
training  and  other  services  offered  under 
the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act; 

(3)  women  participating  imder  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act  tend  to  be  en- 
rolled in  programs  for  traditionally  female 
occupations; 

(4)  many  of  the  Job  Training  Partnership 
Act  programs  that  have  low  female  enroll- 
ment levels  are  in  fields  of  work  that  are 
nontraditlonal  for  women; 

(5)  employment  In  traditionally  male  oc- 
cupations leads  to  higher  wages.  Improved 
Job  security,  and  better  long-range  opportu- 
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nlUn  than  employment  in  trmditionally 
female-dominated  {lelds; 

(8)  the  long-term  economic  security  of 
women  is  served  by  Increasing  nontradition- 
al  employment  opportunities  for  women; 
and 

(7)  older  women  reentering  the  workforce 
may  have  special  needs  in  obtaining  training 
and  placement  in  occupations  providing  eco- 
nomic security. 

SBC  S.  STATUIBNT  OP  PVRPOSK. 

The  purposes  of  this  Act  are— 

(1)  to  encourage  efforts  by  the  Federal, 
State,  and  local  levels  of  government  aimed 
at  providing  a  wider  range  of  opportunities 
for  women  under  the  Job  Training  Partner- 
ship Act; 

(2)  to  provide  incentives  to  establish  pro- 
grams that  will  train,  place,  and  retain 
women  in  nontraditlonal  fields;  and 

(3)  to  faciliUte  coordination  between  the 
Job  Training  Partnership  Act  and  the  Carl 
D.  Perkins  Vocational  Education  Act  to 
ip^yjmiw  the  effectiveness  of  resources 
available  for  training  and  placing  women  in 
nontraditlonal  employment. 

8BC  4.  DKFINrnON. 

Section  4  of  the  Job  Training  Partnership 
Act  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Act")  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(30)  The  term  'nontraditlonal  employ- 
ment' as  applied  to  women  refers  to  occupa- 
tions or  fields  of  work  where  women  com- 
prise less  than  25  percent  of  the  Individuals 
employed  in  such  occupation  or  field  of 
work.". 

SBC  1  SBKVICE  DEUVBRY  AREA  JOB  TRAINING 
PLAN. 

Section  104(b)  of  the  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (5).  (6), 
(7).  (8).  (9).  (10),  and  (11)  as  paragraphs  (6), 
(7),  (8),  (9),  (10),  (11),  and  (12),  respectively; 

(2)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (4)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(5)  goals  for— 

"(A)  the  training  of  women  in  nontradi- 
tlonal employment;  and 

"(B)  the  training-related  placement  of 
women  in  nontraditlonal  employment  and 
apprenticeships: 

and  a  description  of  efforts  to  be  undertak- 
en to  accomplish  such  goals,  including  ef- 
forts to  Increase  awareness  of  such  training 
and  placement  opportunities;";  and 

(3)  in  paragraph  (12),  as  redesignated  in 
paragraph  (1)  above,  by— 

(A)  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph (B): 

(B)  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (C)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
a  semicolon;  and 

(C)  adding  after  subparagraph  (C)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraphs: 

"(D)  the  extent  to  which  the  service  deliv- 
ery area  has  met  its  goals  for  the  training 
and  training-related  placement  of  women  in 
nontraditional  employmmt  and  apprentice- 
sbipK  and 

"(E)  a  statistical  breakdown  of  women 
trained  and  placed  In  nontraditional  occupa- 
ttons.  Including— 

"U)  the  type  of  training  received,  by  occu- 
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"(ti)  whether  the  participant  was  placed  in 
a  Jtib  or  apprentioeahip.  and.  if  so,  the  occu- 
pation and  the  wage  at  placement; 

"(iU)  the  participant's  age: 

"(tr)  the  participant's  race;  and 

"(T)  Infonnation  on  retention  of  the  par- 
ticipant in  nontradltloDal  employment.". 


SEC.  (.  (K)VERNOR'8  COORDINATION  AND  SPECIAL 
SERVICES  PLAN. 

(a)  In  Gerkral.— Section  121(b)  of  the  Act 
is  amended  by— 

(1)  redesignating  paragraphs  (3),  (4),  and 
(5)  as  paragraphs  (4),  (5),  and  (6),  respec- 
tively; and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (2)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  The  plan  shall  Include  goals  for— 

"(A)  the  training  of  women  in  nontradi- 
tional employment  through  funds  available 
under  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act, 
the  Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational  Education 
Act,  and  other  sources  of  Federal  and  State 
support: 

"(B)  the  training-related  placement  of 
women  in  nontraditional  employment  and 
apprenticeships; 

"(C)  a  description  of  efforts  to  be  under- 
taken to  accomplish  such  goals,  including 
efforts  to  increase  awareness  of  such  train- 
ing and  placement  opportunities;  and 

"(D)  a  description  of  efforts  to  coordinate 
activities  provided  pursuant  to  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act  and  the  Carl  D. 
Perkins  Vocational  Education  Act  to  train 
and  place  women  in  nontraditional  employ- 
ment.". 

(b)  Special  Programs.— Section  121(c)  of 
the  Act  is  amended  by— 

(1)  redesignating  paragraphs  (9)  and  (10) 
as  paragraphs  (10)  and  (11),  respectively; 
and 

(2)  inserting  after  paragraph  (8)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(9)  providing  programs  and  related  serv- 
ices to  encourage  the  recruitment  of  women 
for  training,  placement,  and  retention  in 
nontraditional  employment;". 

SEC.  7.  STATE  JOB  TRAINING  COORDINATING  COUN- 
CIL 

Section  122(b)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by— 

(1)  redesignating  paragraphs  (5),  (6),  (7), 
and  (8)  as  paragraphs  (9),  (10),  (11),  and 
(12),  respectively;  and 

(2)  inserting  after  paragraph  (4)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs: 

"(5)  review  the  reports  made  pursuant  to 
subparagraphs  (D)  and  (E)  of  section 
104(b)(12)  and  make  recommendations  for 
technical  assistance  and  corrective  action, 
based  on  the  results  of  such  reports; 

"(6)  prepare  a  summary  of  the  reports 
made  pursuant  to  subparagraphs  (D)  and 
(E)  of  section  104(b)(12)  detailing  promising 
service  delivery  approaches  developed  ta 
each  service  delivery  area  for  the  training 
and  placement  of  women  in  nontraditional 
occupations,  and  disseminate  annually  such 
summary  to  service  delivery  areas,  service 
providers  throughout  the  State,  and  the 
Secretary: 

"(7)  review  the  activities  of  the  CJovemor 
to  train,  place,  and  retain  women  in  nontra- 
ditional employment.  Including  activities 
under  section  123,  prepare  a  summary  of  ac- 
tivities and  an  analy^  of  results,  and  dis- 
seminate annually  such  summary  to  service 
delivery  areas,  service  providers  throughout 
the  State,  and  the  Secretary; 

"(8)  consult  with  the  sex  equity  coordina- 
tor established  under  section  111(b)  of  the 
Carl  D.  PerlLins  Vocational  Education  Act. 
obtain  from  the  sex  equity  coordinator  a 
summary  of  activities  and  an  analysis  of  re- 
sults in  training  women  in  nontraditional 
employment  under  the  Carl  D.  Perkins  Vo- 
cational Education  Act.  and  disseminate  an- 
nually such  summary  to  service  delivery 
areas,  service  providers  throughout  the 
State,  and  the  Secretarr."- 


SEC.    8.    STATE    EDUCATION    COORDINATION    AND 
GRANTS. 

(a)  State  Education  Coordination  and 
Grants.— Section  123(a)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by— 

(1)  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(2); 

(2)  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (3)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon  and  "and";  and 

(3)  inserting  the  following  new  paragraph 
at  the  end  thereof: 

"(4)  to  provide  statewide  coordinated  ap- 
proaches, Including  model  programs,  to 
train,  place,  and  retain  women  in  nontradi- 
tional employment.". 

(b)  Use  op  Funds.— Section  123(c)  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (2)(B)  by  striking  "(1) 
and  (3)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(1), 
(3),  and  (4)";  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (3)  by  striking  "(1)  and 
(3)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(1).  (3). 
and  (4)". 

SEC.  ».  USE  OF  FUNDS. 

Section  204  of  the  Act  is  amended  by— 

(1)  redesignating  paragraphs  (27)  and  (28) 
as  paragraphs  (28)  and  (29),  respectively; 
and 

(2)  inserting  after  paragraph  (26)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(27)  outreach,  to  develop  awareness  of, 
and  encourage  participation  in,  education, 
training  services,  and  work  experience  pro- 
grams to  assist  women  in  obtaining  nontra- 
ditional employment,  and  to  facilitate  the 
retention  of  women  in  nontraditional  em- 
piojrment,  including  services  at  the  site  of 
trahiing  or  employment, 

SEC  It.  DEMONSTRATION  PROGRAMS. 

Part  D  of  title  rv  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section: 

"DEMONSTRATION  PROGRAMS 

"Sec.  457.  (a)(1)  From  funds  available 
under  this  part  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1990,  1991.  1992.  and  1993,  the  Secretary 
shaU  use  (1,500,000  in  each  such  fiscal  year 
to  make  grants  to  States  to  develop  demon- 
stration and  exemplary  programs  to  train 
and  place  women  in  nontraditional  employ- 
ment. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may  award  no  more 
than  6  grants  in  each  fiscal  year. 

"(b)  In  awarding  grants  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a),  the  Secretary  shall  consider— 

"(1)  the  level  of  coordination  between  the 
Job  Training  Partnership  Act  and  other  re- 
sources available  for  training  women  in  non- 
traditional  employment: 

"(2)  the  extent  of  private  sector  involve- 
ment in  the  development  and  implementa- 
tion of  training  programs  under  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act; 

"(3)  the  extent  to  which  the  initiatives 
proposed  by  a  State  supplement  or  build 
upon  existing  efforts  in  a  State  to  train  and 
place  women  in  nontraditional  employment; 

"(4)  whether  the  proposed  grant  amount 
is  sufficient  to  accomplish  measurable  goals; 

"(5)  the  extent  to  which  a  State  Is  pre- 
pared to  disseminate  Information  on  its 
demonstration  training  programs;  and 

"(6)  the  extent  to  which  a  State  is  pre- 
pared to  produce  materials  that  allow  for 
replication  of  such  State's  demonstration 
training  programs. 

"(cXl)  Each  State  receiving  financial  as- 
sistance pursuant  to  this  section  may  use 
such  funds  to— 

"(A)  award  grants  to  service  providers  in 
the  State  to  train  and  otherwise  prepare 
women  for  nontraditional  employment;  and 
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"(B)  award  grants  to  service  delivery  areas 
on  the  basis  of  exceptional  performance  In 
training,  placing,  and  retaining  women  in 
nontraditlonal  employment. 

"(2)  Each  State  receiving  financial  assist- 
ance pursuant  to  subsection  (cKl)(A)  may 
only  award  grants  to— 

"(A)  community  based  organizations, 

"(B)  educational  institutions,  or 

"(C)  other  service  providers  that  have 
demonstrated  success  in  occupational  skills 
training. 

"(3)  Each  Stete  receiving  financial  assist- 
ance pursuant  to  subsection  (c)(1)(B)  may 
only  award  grants  to  service  delivery  areas 
that  have  demonstrated  exceptional  per- 
formance In  training,  placing,  and  retaining 
women  in  nontraditlonal  employment  that 
is  not  attributable  or  related  to  the  activi- 
ties of  any  service  provider  awarded  funds 
under  subsection  (c)(1)(A). 

"(d)  In  any  fiscal  year  in  which  a  State  re- 
ceives a  grant  pursuant  to  this  section  such 
State  may  retain  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
10  percent  of  such  grant  to— 

"(1)  pay  administrative  costs, 

"(2)  facilitate  the  coordination  of  state- 
wide approaches  to  training  and  placing 
women  In  nontraditlonal  employment,  or 

"(3)  provide  technical  assistance  to  service 
providers.". 

SEC.  U.  REPORT  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS. 

(a)  Report.— The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
report  to  the  Ctongress  within  5  years  of  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  on— 

(1)  the  extent  to  which  States  and  service 
delivery  areas  have  succeeded  In  training, 
placing,  and  retaining  women  in  nontradi- 
tlonal employment,  together  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  efforts  made  and  the  results  of 
such  efforts;  and 

(2)  the  effectiveness  of  the  demonstration 
programs  established  by  section  457  of  the 
Job  Training  Partnership  Act  in  developing 
approaches  to  train  and  place  women  in 
nontraditlonal  employment,  including  a 
summary  of  activities  performed  by  grant 
recipients  under  the  demonstration  program 
authorized  by  section  457  of  the  Job  Train- 
ing Partnership  Act. 

(b)  RTComiDiDATioNS.— The  report  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a)  shall  include  rec- 
ommendations on  the  need  to  continue, 
expand,  or  modify  the  demonstration  pro- 
grams established  by  section  457  of  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act.  as  well  as  recom- 
mendations for  legislative  and  administra- 
tive changes  necessary  to  Increase  nontradi- 
tlonal employment  opportunities  for  women 
under  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act. 

8BC  IJ.  EFFECTIVE  DAT*. 

This  Act  and  the  amendments  made  by 
this  Act  shall  take  effect  upon  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  except  that  the  re- 
quirements imposed  by  sections  S,  6,  and  7 
of  this  Act  shaU  apply  to  the  plan  or  report 
fUed  or  reviewed  for  program  years  begin- 
ning on  or  after  July  1. 1990. 

SUlOfAHY  or  THE  NONTRAOmONAL 
EMPLOYMENT  FOR  WOMEN  ACT 

Purpose:  To  encourage  greater  efforts  to 
train  and  place  women  in  nontraditlonal 
employment  through  the  Job  Training  Part- 
nership Act. 

Planning  and  Reporting  Requirements: 
The  NEW  Act  requires  sUtes  and  service  de- 
livery areas  to  set  goals  for  training  and 
placing  women  In  fields  traditionally  domi- 
nated by  men.  and  to  report  on  results. 

Review:  The  SUte  Job  Training  Coordi- 
nating Coimcll  is  directed  to  review  the 
planning  and  reporting  activities  of  the 
Governor  and  the  service  delivery  area,  to 


make  recommendations  for  future  activities, 
and  to  disseminate  information  on  success- 
ful approaches  to  training  and  placing 
women  in  nontraditlonal  fields  of  employ- 
ment. 

Coordination:  (jovemors  and  State  Job 
Training  Coordinating  Councils  are  directed 
to  coordinate  between  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act  and  the  Carl  D.  Perkins  Vo- 
cational Education  Act  with  respect  to  ef- 
forts to  train  and  place  women  In  nontradi- 
tlonal employment. 

Demonstration  Programs:  A  four-year 
demonstration  program  Is  established  to  aid 
In  developing  programs  to  train  and  place 
women  in  nontraditlonal  employment.  The 
Secretary  of  Labor  is  directed  to  make 
grants  totaling  $1.5  million  annually  out  of 
existing  funds,  with  funds  going  to  not  more 
than  six  states  per  year,  (jovemors  may 
then  use  the  funds  to  (1)  award  grants  to 
service  providers  to  train  women  for  nontra- 
ditlonal employment,  and/or  (2)  award 
grants  to  service  delivery  areas  on  the  t>a8ls 
of  exceptional  performance  In  training, 
placing,  and  retaining  women  In  nontradi- 
tlonal employment. 

Evaluation:  The  Secretary  of  Labor  Is  di- 
rected to  report  to  Congress  on  the  efforts 
made  at  the  federal.  State,  and  local  levels 
to  train,  place,  and  retain  women  In  nontra- 
ditlonal fields  of  employment,  together  with 
recommendations  for  legislative  and  admin- 
istrative changes  necessary  to  increase  non- 
traditional  training  opportunities  for 
women  imder  JTPA.« 


By  Mr.  WARNER: 
S.  976.  A  bill  to  postpone  the  effec- 
tive date  of  section  511(e)(3)(B>  of  the 
Controlled  Substances  Act,  relating  to 
the  disposition  of  forfeited  property 
and  State  law;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

DISPOSmON  OF  FORFEITED  PROPERTY 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  legislation  dealing 
with  a  provision  in  the  Anti-Drug 
Abuse  Act  of  1988— Public  Law  100- 
690— that  is  of  great  concern  to  the 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia. 

Section  6077  of  the  Anti-Drug  Abuse 
Act  of  1988  amended  section  511(e)  of 
the  Controlled  Substances  Act  (21 
U.S.C.  881(e))  to  restore  equitable 
sharing  principles  to  the  transfer  of 
forfeited  assets  from  Federal  to  State 
and  local  agencies  under  the  Con- 
trolled Substances  Act.  This  provision 
restored  language  that  was  inadvert- 
ently deleted  by  the  Anti-Drug  Abuse 
Act  of  1986. 

I  am  concerned,  however,  with 
(aKSXB)  which  added  new  language  to 
prohibit  any  transfer  "to  circumvent 
any  requirement  of  State  law  that  pro- 
hibits forfeiture  or  limits  use  or  dispo- 
sition of  property  forfeited  to  State  or 
local  agencies."  This  language  was  not 
in  the  Senate  version  of  the  legisla- 
tion, but  was  added  in  conference. 

In  the  past,  asset  sharing  from  Fed- 
eral law  prosecutions  directly  benefit- 
ed the  Virginia  local  and  State  law  en- 
forcement agencies  participating  in 
the  seijjure.  Article  VII,  section  8  of 
the  Constitution  of  Virginia,  however, 
requires  all  fines  and  forfeitures  to  go 
to  the  State  literary  fund.  Therefore. 


subsection  (a)(3)(B)  forecloses  Federal 
sharing  of  forfeited  assets  with  Virgin- 
ia local  law  enforcement  agencies. 

I  am  in  no  way  advocating  that  Vir- 
ginia's or  any  other  State's  laws  be  cir- 
cimivented  by  the  forefeited  asset 
sharing  provisions  of  Federal  law.  I  am 
concerned,  however,  that  (a)(3)(B)  will 
prevent  local  and  State  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  from  sharing  in  forfeit- 
ure assets  during  the  time  necessary  to 
amend  Virginia's  Constitution. 

I  have  been  advised  that  the  last  ses- 
sion of  the  Virginia  General  Assembly 
passed  legislation  to  ajnend  the  consti- 
tution to  allow  State  and  local  law  en- 
forcement officials  to  share  in  forfeit- 
ed assets.  However,  to  amend  the  con- 
stitution in  Virginia,  a  proposed 
amendment  must  be  passed  twice  by 
the  general  assembly  with  an  interven- 
ing election  and  the  amendment  must 
then  be  ratified  by  the  voters.  There- 
fore, the  Virginia  Constitutional 
amendment  process  allows  ratification 
of  this  recently  passed  measure  in  No- 
vember 1990  at  the  very  earliest. 

Subsection  (c)  of  section  6077  was  in- 
tended to  provide  some  relief  for  this 
problem  by  postponing  the  effective 
date  of  this  provision  imtil  September 
30,  1989.  Unfortunately,  a  typographi- 
cal error  in  the  legislation  applies  the 
postponed  effective  date  to  section 
551(e)(3)(a)  rather  than  section 
511(e)(3)(B). 

Virginia  stands  ready  with  trained 
and  experienced  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials and  Institutions  to  help  in  the 
war  against  drugs.  But  these  agencies 
need  additional  funds  to  obtain  neces- 
sary information  about  the  drug 
world.  Sharing  of  forfeited  assets  pro- 
vides local  and  State  law  enforcement 
officials  with  these  additional  re- 
sources and  en(M}urages  cooperation  in 
Federal  and  State  law  enforcement  ef- 
forts. 

While  the  process  is  already  under- 
way, Virginia  needs  additional  time  to 
amend  its  constitution  to  comply  with 
the  change  in  the  law  made  last  Con- 
gress. This  legislation  addresses  this 
problem.  I  wish  to  work  with  my  col- 
leagues here  and  in  the  House  to  craft 
a  solution  which  addresses  the  pur- 
pose of  language  in  the  Anti-Drug 
Abuse  Act  of  1988  while  allowing 
States  like  Virginia  adequate  time  to 
address  the  change  in  the  law. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
providing  an  extension  of  the  effective 
date  of  section  511(e)(3)(B)  for  a 
period  of  time  sufficient  for  Virginia 
to  amend  its  constitution  and  any 
other  States  in  a  similar  situation  to 
revise  their  laws. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Rccord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiue  of 
Repreaentativet  of  the  United  State*  o! 
America  in  Congrta*  ouenMed,  That  sec- 
tkm  M77(c)  of  the  Antl-Druc  Abuse  Act  of 
1988  is  unended  by  striking  "September  30. 
1989"  and  inserting  "September  30. 1991". 


By  Xfr.  DOMENICI  (for  himself. 

Mr.  BoscHwrrz.  Mr.  LEvnf,  and 

Mr.  DixoH): 

S.  977.  A  bill  entitled  the  "White 

House  Conference  on  Small  Business 

Authorization  Act";  to  the  Committee 

on  Small  Business. 

WHTTB  BOUSE  OOHRamCE  OH  SMALL  BDSIHKSS 
AUTHOSIZATIOH  ACT 

•  Mr.  DOBfENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  proud  to  introduce  legislation 
today  to  make  permanent  an  authori- 
zation for  a  White  House  Conference 
on  Small  Business. 

I  am  pleased  that  Senators  Bosch- 
wnz.  LiEvni,  and  Dixoif  have  Joined 
me  as  original  cosponsors. 

This  is  most  appropriate  since  Presi- 
dent Bush  has  proclidmed  this  week  as 
Small  Business  Week,  with  the  theme 
"Small  Business  Is  America's  Future." 

I  introduced  legislation  quite  similar 
to  this  bill  diiring  the  100th  Congress. 
That  bill  was  S.  818.  I  also  introduced 
the  bill  in  the  preceding  Congress  as  S. 
2588. 

My  bill  passed  the  Senate  last  year 
as  an  amendment  to  S.  2619,  the  SBA 
reauthorization  bill.  Unfortunately,  it 
was  not  accepted  by  the  House  con- 
fereef. 

But  I  remain  absolutely  convinced  of 
the  need  for  this  legislation. 

And  I  believe  that  is  the  strong  sen- 
timent of  many  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  Senate.  S.  818  last  year  was  co- 
sponsored  by  45  Members  of  the 
Senate. 

The  bill  I  am  offering  today  would 
authorize  a  White  House  Conference 
on  Small  Business  not  later  than  1991, 
and  require  that  future  conferences  be 
held  every  4  to  6  years  thereafter. 

Too  often,  we  think  of  business  only 
in  terms  of  large  corporations.  In  reali- 
ty, men  and  women  in  most  communi- 
ties are  employed  by  someone  other 
than  a  large  corporation.  Very  fre- 
quently the  employer  is  a  small  busi- 
ness owner. 

No  two  small  businesses,  of  course, 
are  alike.  Different  small  business- 
owners  have  different  problems.  A 
White  House  Conference  on  Small 
Business  provides  a  way  for  these  dif- 
ferent problems  and  concerns  to  be 
evaluated,  setting  priorities  to  assist 
the  Congress  and  the  President. 

The  first  national  small  business 
conference  was  held  in  1980.  It  was  a 
great  suooess. 

In  1986.  more  than  1.800  small 
buatnenowners  came  to  our  Nation's 
Canttal  as  delegates  to  the  1986  White 
Hooae  Conference  on  Small  Business, 
foDowtng  conferences  in  each  State,  as 
well  as  a  series  of  regional  confer- 
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Those  1,800  men  and  women  came 
here  on  their  own  time  and  at  their 
own  expense.  They  came  to  discuss 
mutual  concerns  in  operating  a  small 
business,  and  to  offer  solutions  to 
these  problems. 

That  1986  conference,  including  the 
State  and  regional  conferences,  cost 
about  $15  million.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment provided  $4.6  million  toward 
this  cost.  The  remainder  was  contrib- 
uted by  the  private  sector. 

And  the  delegates  paid  their  own  ex- 
penses to  Washington. 

In  a  set  of  60  final  recommendations, 
these  delegates  Included  one  drafted 
by  the  New  Mexico  Conference  dele- 
gates, a  proposal  to  provide  permanent 
authorization  for  a  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Small  Business.  I  commend 
New  Mexico's  chairman.  Bill  Trembly, 
for  his  efforts  to  have  this  included 
among  the  final  recommendations. 

The  Senate  Small  Business  Commit- 
tee held  a  hearing  on  S.  818  in  1987. 
Several  witnesses  expressed  concern 
over  what  they  considered  to  be  short- 
comings of  previous  conferences,  and 
they  suggested  ways  to  Improve  future 
conferences. 

I  was  pleased  to  listen  to  their  sug- 
gestions. Before  offering  my  amend- 
ment last  year,  I  worked  with  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Senate 
Small  Business  Committee,  Mr.  Bukf- 
ERS,  to  develop  the  best  legislation  pos- 
sible. 

The  biU  I  send  to  the  desk  today  is 
identical  to  the  amendment  I  offered 
to  last  year's  SBA  reauthorization  bill. 
This  legislation  would  provide  for  con- 
ferences very  similar  to  the  previous 
two,  with  the  national  conference  pro- 
ceeded by  conferences  at  the  State  and 
regional  level. 

However,  at  the  suggestion  of  Chair- 
man BnicFERs,  my  bill  now  seeks  to 
expand  the  role  to  be  carried  out  by 
the  Government's  experts  In  this  area, 
the  Small  Business  Administration. 
The  President  will  continue  to  appoint 
a  White  House  Conference  staff,  but 
the  conference  staff  will  be  encour- 
aged to  utilize  the  resources  of  the 
SBA  to  a  greater  extent. 

When  I  introduced  my  bill,  I  noted 
the  very  real  concern  over  the  ability 
of  American  business  to  compete  in 
the  world  market.  Since  last  year,  our 
position  has  grown  far  stronger. 

Nevertheless,  we  can  improve  upon 
by  exploring  ways  that  smaller  busi- 
nesses can  grow  stronger,  addressing 
their  needs  and  concerns  to  enable 
them  to  be  more  effective  competitors 
in  the  world  market. 

Small  business  is  indeed  America's 
future.  America's  15  million  small 
businesses  provide  Jobs  for  nearly  one- 
half  of  our  Nation's  private-sector 
work  force.  They  provide  on-the-job 
training  for  our  youth  and  account  for 
about  40  percent  of  our  gross  national 
product. 


This  bill  would  assure  America's 
small  buslnessowners  that  their  Gov- 
ernment will  listen  to  their  needs  and 
concerns.  Support  for  my  bill  would 
prove  to  the  "little  guy"  that  his  elect- 
ed officials  are  concerned  about  his 
livelihood. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
legislation,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  blU 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  977 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiue  of 
Repreaentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  ossertMed, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "White 
House  Conference  on  Small  Business  Au- 
thorization Act". 

SEC  2.  AtJTHORIZATION  OF  CONFERENCE. 

(a)  In  General.— The  President  shall  caU 
and  conduct  a  National  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Small  Business  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Conference")  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  described  in  section  3.  Each 
National  Conference  shall  be  preceded  by 
State  and  regional  conferences  as  deter- 
mined by  the  executive  director. 

(b)  State  Ain>  Regional  Conferences.— 
Participants  in  the  Conference  and  other  in- 
terested individuals  and  organizations  are 
authorized  to  conduct  conferences  and 
other  activities  at  the  State  and  regional 
levels  prior  to  the  date  of  the  Conference, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Administrator 
of  the  Small  Business  Administration,  and 
shall  direct  such  conferences  and  activities 
toward  the  consideration  of  the  purposes  of 
the  Conference  described  in  section  3  in 
order  to  prepare  for  the  National  Confer- 
ence. 

(c)  Schedule  of  Conferences.— National 
Conferences  under  this  title  shaU  be  held  at 
least  once  during  each  6-year  period,  but  not 
more  often  than  once  in  each  4-year  period. 
No  conference  shall  be  held  during  a  presi- 
dential election  year.  The  first  National 
Conference  under  this  title  shall  be  conclud- 
ed not  later  than  July  1.  1991,  and  each  sub- 
sequent National  Conference  shall  l>e  con- 
cluded by  July  1  of  the  year  In  which  it  Is 
called. 

SEC.  3.  PinU>08E  OF  CONFERENCE. 

The  purpose  of  the  Conference  shall  be— 

(1)  to  increase  public  awareness  of  the  es- 
sential contribution  of  small  business; 

(2)  to  identify  the  problems  of  small  busi- 
ness; 

(3)  to  examine  the  status  of  minorities 
and  women  as  small  business  owners; 

(4)  to  assist  small  business  in  carrying  out 
its  role  as  the  nation's  Job  creator; 

(5)  to  assemble  small  businesses  to  develop 
such  specific  and  comprehensive  recommen- 
dations for  executive  and  legislative  action 
as  may  be  appropriate  for  maintaining  and 
encouraging  the  economic  viability  of  small 
business  and,  thereby,  the  Nation;  and 

(6)  to  review  the  status  of  recommenda- 
tions adopted  at  the  preceding  White  House 
Conference  on  Small  Business. 

SBC  4.  CONFERENCE  PARTICIPANTS. 

(a)  Small  Business  Participants.— In 
order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  specified  in 
section  3,  the  Conference  shall  bring  togeth- 
er individuals  concerned  with  issues  relating 
to  small  business.  No  small  business  concern 
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representative  may  be  denied  admission  to 
any  State  or  regional  conference,  nor  may 
any  fee  or  charge  be  imposed  on  any  small 
business  concern  representative  except  an 
amount  to  cover  the  cost  of  any  meal  pro- 
vided to  such  representative  plus  a  registra- 
tion fee  of  not  to  exceed  $10. 

(b)  Sklectioh  of  Delegates.— IDelegates, 
Including  alternates,  to  the  National  Con- 
ference shall  be  elected  by  participants  at 
the  State  conferences.  In  addition- 
CD  each  Governor  and  each  chief  execu- 
tive official  of  the  political  subdivisions  enu- 
merated In  section  4(a)  of  the  SmaU  Busi- 
ness Act  may  appoint  one  delegate  and  one 
alternate; 

(2)  each  Member  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives,  including  each 
Delegate,  and  each  Member  of  the  United 
States  Senate  may  appoint  one  delegate  and 
one  alternate;  and 

(3)  the  President  may  appoint  50  delegates 
and  alternates. 

Only  individuals  from  small  businesses  shall 
be  eligible  for  appointment  pursuant  to  this 
subsection. 

SEC  5.  PLANNING  AND  ADMINISTRATION  OF  CON- 
FERENCE. 

(a)  Federal  Agency  Sxn»poRT.— All  Federal 
departments,  agencies,  and  Instrumental- 
ities are  authorized  and  directed  to  provide 
such  support  and  assistance  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  facilitate  the  planning  and  admin- 
istration of  the  Conference. 

(b)  Shall  Business  Support.— In  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  title,  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Small  Business  Administration 
through  the  Administration's  district  and 
regional  offices— 

(1)  shall  provide  such  assistance  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  organization  and  conduct 
of  conferences  at  the  State  and  regional 
levels  as  authorized  under  section  2(b);  and 

(2)  is  authorized  to  enter  into  contracts  or 
agreements  with  public  agencies,  private  or- 
ganizations, and  academic  institutions  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title,  except 
that  the  Administration  shall  take  such  ac- 
tions as  it  deems  appropriate— 

(A)  to  ensure  that  activities  under  any 
such  contract  or  agreement  do  not  consti- 
tute or  imply  an  endorsement  by  the  Ad- 
ministration of  the  products  or  services  of 
the  agency,  organization,  or  institution  in- 
volved, 

(B)  to  avoid  unnecessary  promotion  of  the 
products  or  services  of  the  agency,  organiza- 
tion, or  institution  involved,  and 

(C)  to  minimize  utilization  of  any  one 
agency,  organization,  or  institution  In  any 
area. 

(c)  Chief  Couhsel  for  Advocacy  Sup- 
port.—The  Chief  Counsel  for  Advocacy 
shall  assist  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  title  by  preparing  and  providing  back- 
ground materials  for  use  by  participants  in 
the  Conference,  as  well  as  by  participants  in 
State  and  regional  conferences. 

(d)  Participamt  Expenses.- Each  partici- 
pant in  the  Conference  shall  be  responsible 
for  his  or  her  expenses  related  to  attending 
the  Conference  and  shall  not  l>e  reimbursed 
either  from  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  title  or  the  Small  Business  Act. 

(e)  Staff.— <1)  The  President  is  authorized 
to  appoint  and  compensate  an  executive  di- 
rector and  such  other  directors  and  person- 
nel for  the  Conference  as  he  may  deem  ad- 
visable, without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
title  6,  United  SUtes  Code,  governing  ap- 
pointments in  the  competitive  service,  and 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  chapter 
SI  and  8ubchm>ter  III  of  chapter  53  of  such 
title  relating  to  classification  and  General 


Schedule  pay  rates.  Not  to  exceed  30  per- 
sonnel may  be  employed  under  this  para- 
graph. 

(2)  Upon  request  by  the  executive  direc- 
tor, the  heads  of  the  executive  and  military 
departments  are  authorized  to  detail  em- 
ployees to  work  with  the  executive  director 
in  planning  and  administering  the  Confer- 
ence without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 3341  of  title  5,  United  SUtes  Code. 

SEC  «.  REPORTS  REQUIRED. 

Not  more  than  6  months  after  the  date  on 
which  a  National  Conference  is  convened,  a 
final  report  of  the  Conference  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  President  and  the  Congress. 
The  report  shall  include  the  findings  and 
recommendations  of  the  Conference  as  well 
as  proposals  for  any  legislative  action  neces- 
sary to  implement  the  recommendations  of 
the  Conference.  The  final  report  of  the 
Conference  shall  be  available  to  the  public. 

SEC  7.  FOLLOWUP  ACTIONS. 

The  Small  Business  Administration  shall 
report  to  the  Congress  annually  during  the 
3-year  period  following  the  submission  of 
the  final  report  of  a  National  Conference  on 
the  status  and  Implementation  of  the  find- 
ings and  recommendations  of  the  Confer- 
ence. 

SEC  8.  AVAILABILITY  OF  FUNDS. 

(a)  In  General.- There  are  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  not  to  exceed 
$4,000,000  for  each  National  Conference  and 
associated  State  and  regional  conferences 
under  this  title.  Such  sums  shaU  remain 
available  until  expended.  New  spending  au- 
thority or  authority  to  enter  contracts  as 
provided  in  this  title  shall  be  effective  only 
to  such  extent  and  in  such  amounts  as  are 
provided  in  advance  In  appropriation  Acts. 

(b)  Use  of  Other  Funds  Prohibited.— No 
funds  appropriated  to  the  Small  Business 
Administration  shall  be  made  available  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title  other 
than  funds  appropriated  specifically  for  the 
purpose  of  conducting  the  Conference.  Any 
funds  remaining  unexpended  at  the  termi- 
nation of  the  Conference,  including  submis- 
sion of  the  report  pursuant  to  section  6. 
shall  be  returned  to  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  and  credited  as  miscellaneous 
receipts.* 

•  Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  the  bill  Introduced 
by  Senator  Domenici  which  provides 
permanent  authorization  for  a  White 
House  Conference  on  Small  Business. 

Small  business  is  the  primary  em- 
ployment generator  for  the  economy 
of  the  United  States.  Between  1980 
and  1986,  smaU  businesses  created  63.5 
percent  of  all  new  jobs.  Small  busi- 
nesses also  provide  on-the-job  training 
for  our  youth.  Small  businesses  con- 
tinue to  be  a  strong  contributor  to  our 
economic  growth. 

The  need  for  a  forum  in  which  the 
issues  crucial  to  the  viability  of  this 
economic  sector  can  be  reviewed  is  ob- 
vious. The  White  House  Conference 
on  Small  Business  serves  as  a  platform 
to  assist  small  business  in  developing 
an  agenda  for  action,  to  enlighten  the 
public  and  Government  agencies  as  to 
the  contributions  and  needs  of  small 
business,  and  to  bring  representatives 
of  this  sector  together  to  formulate 
recommendations  for  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches  of  Govern- 


ment to  assure  the  continuance  of 
their  economic  growth. 

Our  Nation  was  founded  by  small 
businesses.  They  gave  birth  to  our 
economy.  Today's  entrepreneur  seeks 
to  maintain  this  true  economic  inde- 
pendence. Free  enterprise  is  more 
than  an  economic  theory  for  them;  it 
is  a  practical  necessity.  This  is  a  seg- 
ment of  our  economy  that  must  be  ac- 
knowledged for  its  contributions  to 
this  Nation,  as  well  as  for  its  mainte- 
nance of  our  image  as  the  land  of  op- 
portunity. 

The  range  of  issues  affecting  small 
business  is  broad.  The  goals  of  small 
businesses  are  sometimes  at  odds  with 
those  of  bigger  businesses.  Small  busi- 
ness needs  our  attention  and  suppoit. 
Permanent  authorization  of  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Small  Business 
would  demonstrate  our  commitment 
to  insure  a  healthy,  competitive  small 
business  environment,  and  provide  a 
forum  for  identification  and  under- 
standing of  actions  necessary  to  con- 
tinue the  development  and  growth  of 
our  worltforce  and  economy .# 


By  Mr.   INOUYE  (for  himself, 

Mr.  Ford,  Mrs.  Kassebaum,  Mr. 

DoHENici,  Mr.  Packwood,  Mr. 

Baucus,     Mr.     Buroick,     Mr. 

Daschle,    Mr.    Cochran,    Mr. 

McCain,     Mr.     Gorton,     Mr. 

RuDMAN,    Mr.    Kennedy,    Mr. 

Adams,      Mr.      Conrad,      Mr. 

D'Amato,    Mr.    Hatfield,    Mr. 

Burns,     Mr.     Bradley,     Mr. 

RiEGLE,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Pres- 

SLER,  Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr.  MuR- 

KOWSKi,     Mr.     Sanford,     Mr. 

Dodd,  Mr.  WiRTH,  Mr.  Matsu- 

NAGA,  Mr.  Reid,  Mr.  Bimgaman, 

Mr.  Kerrey,  Mr.  Stevens,  Mr. 

Kohl,    Mr.    Metzenbaum,    and 

Mr.  Moynihan): 
S.  978.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment within  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution of  the  National  Museum  of 
the  American  Indian,  to  establish  a 
memorial  to  the  American  Indian,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration. 

NATIONAL  AMERICAN  INDIAN  MUSEUM  ACT 

•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  great  pleasure  that  I  rise  today  to 
introduce  a  bill  to  establish  the  Na- 
tional Museum  of  the  American 
Indian  within  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution and  to  authorize  the  transfer  of 
the  collection  of  the  Museum  of  the 
American  Indian,  Heye  Foundation  to 
the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

Mr.  President,  earlier  this  week,  the 
Board  of  the  Regents  of  the  Smithso- 
nian Institution  announced  their  ap- 
proval of  an  agreement  between  the 
Museum  of  the  American  Indian,  Heye 
Foundation  and  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution which  wiU  bring  the  priceless 
Heye  collection  of  over  1,000,000  ob- 
jects and  artifacts  representing  the  art 
and  culture  of  the  indigenous  people 
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of  North.  Central  and  South  America 
to  our  Nation's  Capital,  and  specifical- 
ly to  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
This  agreement  enjoys  the  support  of 
the  elected  representatives  of  New 
York,  including  the  attorney  general 
of  the  State  of  New  York  and  the 
mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York.  The 
legislation  which  I  rise  to  introduce 
today  will  implement  that  agreement. 
BCr.  President,  in  the  27  months  of 
my  tenure  as  chairman  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs.  I  have 
traveled  to  many  parts  of  Indian  coun- 
try, including  the  Pacific  Northwest 
and  Alaska,  and  I  have  visited  reserva- 
tions and  met  with  tribal  leaders  in 
New  Mexico,  Arizona.  California,  Mon- 
tana. South  Dakota,  North  Dakota, 
Florida.  Oklahoma,  Minnesota  and 
Washington  State.  I  have  had  the  op- 
portimlty  to  witness  first  hand  the 
conditions  that  American  Indians 
must  face  In  their  everyday  lives— pov- 
erty and  unemployment  that  is  as 
high  as  95  percent  on  some  reserva- 
tions, mortality  rates  from  alcoholism, 
diabetes,  hypertension,  and  cancer 
that  far  exceed  the  national  average, 
and  in  Alaska,  a  suicide  rate  among 
Native  males  aged  20  to  24  that  is  20 
times  the  national  average.  I  have 
come  to  learn  of  life  In  a  Navajo 
hogan.  or  in  Indian  housing  In  other 
parts  of  the  country  where  there  is  no 
electricity  or  running  water,  and  no 
sanitation  facilities.  I  have  spoken 
with  tribal  youth  who  are  desperately 
seeking  solutions  to  an  epidemic  of 
teenage  suicide  on  the  reservations, 
and  I  have  seen  the  hope  in  their  eyes 
that  the  future  may  hold  something 
better  for  them  than  it  has  for  their 
parents  and  grandparents. 

Many  of  us  know  very  little  about 
Indian  people  and  life  in  Indian  coun- 
try, and  sadly,  few  people  know  that 
before  there  were  such  miserable  sta- 
tistics describing  Indian  life,  there 
were  hundreds  of  years  of  great 
achievements  in  the  history  of  Indian 
people— a  reverence  for  the  Earth  and 
nature  that  brought  all  of  the  natural 
resources  to  us  intact  and  undepleted. 
arts  and  oiltures  and  traditions,  lan- 
guages and  dance  that  are  unequalled 
in  their  creativity  and  beauty.  The  In- 
dians had  a  great  civilization  before 
the  advent  of  the  white  man,  with  so- 
phisticated governments  upon  which 
our  own  system  of  government  was 
modeled.  The  Indian  people  exercised 
dominion  over  SCO  million  acres  of 
land  at  one  time  in  this  Nation's  histo- 
ry—and they  cared  for  that  land  and 
nurtured  the  fish  and  wildlife  that 
they  found  there,  so  that  today  we 
still  have  wilderness  that  retains  the 
pristine  condition  in  which  the  Indi- 
ans delivered  it  to  the  settlers.  At  one 
ttane.  it  Is  estimated  that  there  were 
over  SO  million  Indians  in  the  United 
States. 

Today,  there  are  fewer  than  2  mll- 
liogi  Indian  people,  redding  on  the  50 


million  acres  of  land  that  are  still  in 
tribal  ownership.  These  are  people 
who  survived  a  decimation  of  their 
population  during  the  Indian  wars, 
and  who  have  survived  countless  trails 
of  tears  that  were  designed  to  remove 
them  from  their  ancestral  land  so  that 
those  lands  could  be  settled  by  non-In- 
dians. They  have  survived  subjugation 
and  slavery  by  Spanish  conquerers, 
and  fluctuations  in  Federal  policy  that 
sought  to  acheive  the  assimilation  of 
their  culture  and  traditions,  and  which 
resulted  in  the  punishment  of  Indian 
children  when  they  sought  to  speak  in 
their  native  tongue  or  dance  in  their 
traditional  ways.  These  p)eople.  this 
Nation's  very  first  citizens,  are  a  testa- 
ment to  the  perserverance  and  tenaci- 
ty of  Indian  nations,  Indian  religions, 
and  Indian  cultures.  They  have  sur- 
vived not  because  we  helped  them  to 
survive,  but  almost  in  spite  of  us. 

And  so  I  believe  that  it  is  particular- 
ly fitting  and  appropriate  that  today 
we  can  do  a  very  small  thing  in  com- 
memorating the  historic  grandeur  of 
Indian  people  and  the  rich  cultural 
legacy  that  they  have  placed  before 
American  society,  by  establishing  what 
I  hope  will  be  a  great  museum  in  their 
honor,  and  in  the  honor  of  their  mag- 
nificent ancestors.  This  museum  will 
be  a  living  memorial  to  the  American 
Indian  people— and  it  will  provide  an 
opportunity  for  all  Americans,  Indian 
and  non-Indian,  to  leam  that  this  cul- 
ture is  something  more  than  an  ac- 
count in  history  books— that  it  is  a 
living  and  thriving  culture  that  repre- 
sents the  fastest  growing  population  in 
the  United  States  today. 

This  Nation's  first  Americans  have 
much  to  teach  us,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  we  have  much  to  leam. 
Indian  children  should  be  able  to  grow 
up  with  the  feeling  of  pride  in  them- 
selves and  in  the  contributions  that 
their  ancestors  have  made  to  our  socie- 
ty. Non-Indian  children  should  be  able 
to  leam  about  native  people  from  a 
positive  perspective,  rather  than  the 
anachronistic  manner  in  which  they 
are  treated  in  history  textbooks.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  museum  will  enable  all 
young  people  to  have  access  to  infor- 
mation and  ideas,  works  of  art  and 
precious  artifacts,  outstanding  crafts 
and  creative  innnovations,  belief  sys- 
tems and  values  that  the  Indian 
people  of  this  Nation  hold  and  prac- 
tice in  their  daUy  lives. 

I  believe  that  Indian  people  have 
survived  the  centuries  to  teach  us 
much  that  we  need  to  leam.  and  it  is 
my  hope  that  the  National  Museum  of 
the  American  Indian  will  provide  a 
place  where  we  may  all  leam  to  honor 
the  native  peoples  of  this  country.* 


By  Mr.  DASCHLE  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Conhas): 
S.  979.  A  bill  to  provide  grants  for 
designating  rural  hospitals  as  medical 


assistance  facilities;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

RURAL  MXDICAL  ASSISTAKCE  FACILITIES  ACT  OP 
198S 

•  Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  the  Rural  Medical 
Assistance  Facilities  Act,  a  bill  that 
will  evaluate  the  long-term  feasibility 
of  medical  assistance  facilities  as  an 
Innovative  alternative  to  our  tradition- 
al rural  health  care  delivery  system. 
The  ultimate  goal  of  this  measure  is  to 
ensure  that  rural  citizens  everywhere 
have  access  to  the  quality  health  serv- 
ices they  deserve. 

There  are  several  steps  we  need  to 
take  to  alleviate  the  health  care  crisis 
in  rural  America.  I  view  this  bill  as  one 
step  toward  addressing  the  multitude 
of  rural  health  care  problems.  Yester- 
day, I  introduced  legislation  that  ad- 
dresses the  severe  physician  shortage 
facing  many  of  our  rural  communities 
across  the  country.  In  addition,  I  have 
also  introduced  a  bill  that  helps  sole 
community  hospitals  deal  with  their 
immediate  financial  risks. 

Across  the  country,  our  small  rural 
hospitals  are  struggling  to  survive  in 
the  face  of  a  rapidly  changing  rural 
health  care  environment.  This  bill  at- 
tempts to  help  these  hospitals  adapt 
and  adjust  to  these  changes.  Our  in- 
vestment In  health  care  research  dem- 
onstrations will  not  only  assist  our 
rxiral  communities  but  will  also  en- 
hance the  quality  of  rural  health  care 
policy  for  the  1990's.  Where  we  invest 
our  health  care  dollars  today,  will 
largely  determine  the  future  shape  of 
our  health  care  system. 

Our  rural  health  care  system  is  in  se- 
rious trouble.  Inequitable  Medicare 
payments,  declining  Inpatient  capac- 
ity, and  cost-containment  pressiu-es 
threaten  the  financial  viability  of  our 
already  troubled  rural  hospitals— the 
mainstay  of  the  existing  rural  health 
care  system.  The  statistics  are  sober- 
ing: since  1980,  163  rural  community 
hospitals  across  the  country  have  been 
forced  to  close  their  doors,  and  many 
more  than  that— an  estimated  600— 
currently  are  on  the  brink  of  closure. 

In  my  home  State  of  South  Dakota, 
54  of  our  hospitals  are  rural,  and  most 
of  them  lost  money  on  Medicare  in 
1988,  with  average  profit  margins  for 
small  rural  hospitals  of  minus  5  per- 
cent. With  16  counties  in  my  State  al- 
ready without  a  hospital.  South 
Dakota,  as  well  as  many  other  rural 
States,  can  ill  afford  to  lose  more  pro- 
viders. 

Unfortunately,  those  nu-al  hospitals 
on  the  brink  of  closure  are  most  likely 
to  be  the  ones  that  serve  the  most  vul- 
nerable populations,  such  as  the  poor 
and  the  elderly  living  in  rural  areas. 
While  the  elderly  comprise  12  percent 
of  the  total  population  in  the  United 
States,  they  {MX»unt  for  over  20  per- 
cent of  the  population  in  South 
Dakota.  When  the  local  rural  hospital 
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closes,  these  elderly  are  often  left 
without  access  to  any  inpatient  health 
services.  I  believe  it  Is  essential  to  pre- 
serve access  to  quality  health  care  for 
these  rural  elderly. 

The  elderly,  in  South  Dakota  as  in 
all  rural  areas,  pay  the  same  Medicare 
premium  as  their  urban  counterparts. 
It  is  only  fsdr  and  equitable  that  they 
be  given  the  same  access  to  health 
care.  Why  should  people  be  discrimi- 
nated against  through  their  health 
care  system  simply  because  of  where 
they  choose  to  live? 

During  my  frequent  visits  to  the 
State,  I  have  witnessed  the  severe 
health  care  crisis  in  many  of  our  rural 
communities.  I  am  convinced  that  our 
rural  hospitals  cannot  survive  if  they 
continue  to  receive  Medicare  pay- 
ments that  are  12  to  40  percent  less 
than  urban  hospitals  receive  for  per- 
forming the  same  medical  procedure. 
I,  along  with  36  of  my  colleagues  have 
cosponsored  Senator  Bentsen's  and 
Senator  Dole's  Equity  for  Rural  Hos- 
pitals Act,  which  would  eliminate  this 
payment  differential.  While  this  bill 
will  give  oiir  rural  hospitals  long-over- 
due equity  in  their  Medicare  pay- 
ments, we  need  to  be  looking  ahead  to 
what  we  can  do  to  help  rural  hospitals 
respond  to  their  changing  rural  health 
care  environment. 

Across  the  country,  rural  areas 
struggle  with  the  challenges  of  deliver- 
ing quality  health  care.  Hospital  ad- 
ministrators tell  me  they  are  forced  to 
choose  between  either  shutting  down 
their  half -full  hospitals,  which  would 
Jeopardize  access  to  health  care,  or 
strugglln.,:  to  keep  their  doors  open,  in 
spite  of  significant  financial  losses. 
The  hospital  administrators  in  my 
State  should  not  have  to  face  such  a 
dilemma.  South  Dakota's  rural  com- 
munities, like  other  rural  communities 
across  the  country,  will  be  faced  with 
many  difficult  questions  concerning 
the  most  appropriate  and  affordable 
health  care  delivery  system  to  best 
met  their  needs.  Clearly,  the  Federal 
Government  has  a  role  in  disseminat- 
ine  .nformation  on  the  different  ap- 
proaches to  health  care  delivery  in 
rurel  areas.  Rural  commimities  need 
t'l  know  what  does  and  what  doesn't 
work  before  they  commit  their  valua- 
ble time  and  resources  to  implement- 
ing alternative  health  care  delivery 
models. 

The  legislation  I  am  Introducing 
today  addresses  our  obligation  to  help 
the  citizens  in  our  rural  communities 
adjust  to  their  changing  health  care 
environment.  My  bill  calls  for  a  4-year 
Health  Care  Financing  Administration 
demonstration,  using  10  to  15  sites 
across  the  coimtry,  for  the  purpose  of 
evaluating  the  long-term  feasibility  of 
Medical  Assistance  Facilities  (MAF's) 
as  an  alternative  health  care  delivery 
system  in  rural  areas.  BdAPs  provide 
an  attractive  alternative  because  they 


allow    hospitals    the    opportimity    to 
"down-size"  their  operations. 

Unlike  other  hospitals,  MAF's  pro- 
vide only  limited  inpatient  care  by 
virtue  of  their  4-day  inpatient  limita- 
tion. In  addition,  MAP'S  are  staffed 
primarily  by  physician  assistants  and 
nurse  pr£w;titioners,  responding  to  the 
physician  availability  problem  in  rural 
areas. 

Currently,  Montana  is  the  only 
State  for  which  HCFA  is  granting  a 
waiver  to  experiment  with  MAF's. 
During  a  recent  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee hearing  on  rural  hospitals,  wit- 
nesses testified  to  the  need  to  develop 
alternative  approaches  to  our  tradi- 
tional rural  health  care  delivery 
system.  Many  of  the  witnesses  urged 
Congress  to  allow  for  greater  experi- 
mentation with  the  MAP  concept  by 
allowing  a  number  of  States  to  partici- 
pate in  a  national  demonstration. 

In  order  to  make  sound  policy  deci- 
sions concerning  the  future  of  health 
care  in  rural  America,  it  is  critical  that 
we  invest  in  national  health  care  deliv- 
ery demonstrations.  While  I  commend 
HCFA's  involvement  in  the  Montana 
demonstration,  we  still  need  to  deter- 
mine the  long-term  feasibility  of 
MAP'S  in  different,  more  traditional 
rural  areas.  Now  is  the  time  for  the 
Health  Care  Financing  Administration 
to  examine  alternative  health  care  de- 
livery models.  Our  rural  citizens 
cannot  afford  to  have  such  critical  re- 
search put  on  hold.  The  health  care  of 
my  fellow  South  Dakottuis  who  live  in 
rural  commimities  will  benefit  from 
this  research  initiative. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  as  well  as  a  summary 
appear  following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  979 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of  the    United   States    of 
Ajnerica  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION.  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Rural  Medi- 
cal Assistance  Facilities  Act  of  1989". 

SEC.  t.  ESTABUSHMENT  OF  DEMONSTRATION  PRO- 
GRAM FOR  DEVELOPMENT  OF  MEDI- 
CAL ASSISTANCE  FAaLITIES. 

(a)  Iw  General;  Liihtatioks.— (1)  Not 
later  than  6  months  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  acting  through 
the  Administrator  of  the  Health  Care  Fi- 
nancing Administration  (hereafter  in  this 
section  referred  to  as  the  "Administrator") 
shall  make  4-year  grants  to  not  more  than  6 
eligible  States  for  providing  90  percent  of 
the  costs  of  transforming  a  rural  hospital 
into  a  medical  assistance  facility  (as  defined 
in  section  1861mm(2)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act)  (as  added  by  section  3(b)  of  this  Act). 

(2)  The  amount  of  funds  provided  in  a 
single  year  under  each  grant  awarded  under 
paragraph  (1)  may  not  exceed  $100,000. 

(3)  The  Administrator  may  not  award 
fewer  than  10  or  more  than  15  grants  under 
paragraph  (1). 

(b)  Eligibility;  Amohistration.— (1)  The 
Administrator  shall  provide  technical  assist- 
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ance  to  States  receiving  grants  under  sub- 
section (a)  during  the  course  of  the  grant 
program. 

(2)  A  State  is  eligible  to  receive  a  grant 
under  subsection  (a)  if  it  submits  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator, at  such  time  and  in  such  form 
as  the  Administrator  may  prescribe  by  rule, 
an  application  containing  such  information 
as  the  Administrator  may  require. 

(3)  No  funds  may  be  provided  through 
grants  under  subsection  (a)  after  January  1, 
1995. 

(4)  The  chief  public  health  officer  of  each 
State,  in  consultation  with  the  State  Office 
of  Rural  Health  (where  appropriate),  shall 
be  responsible  for  submitting  applications 
for  grants  under  paragraph  (2)  and  for  ad- 
ministering the  grant  program  in  the  State. 

(c)  Adthorizatiom  of  Pukds  for  Graitt 
Program.— There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 


SEC.  3.  MEDICARE  COVERAGE  OF  SERVICES  OF  A 
MEDICAL  CARE  ASSISTANCE  FACIU- 
TY. 

(a)  Coverage.— 

(1)  Part  A.— Section  1812(a)(1)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (42  n.S.C.  1395d(a))  is 
amended  by  inserting  "and  inpatient  care  in 
a  medical  assistance  facility". 

(2)  Part  B.— Section  1832(aK2)  of  such 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  1395k(a>(2))  is  amended- 

(A)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (F); 

(B)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (G)  and  inserting  ";  and";  and 

(C)  by  Inserting  after  subparagraph  (G) 
the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(H)  health  care  services  (other  than  In- 
patient care)  of  a  medical  assistance  facili- 
ty.". 

(b)  DESCRiPTioif  or  Medical  Assistance 
Facility  and  Related  Dkhnitions.— Sec- 
tion 1861  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1395x)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"Medical  Assistance  Facility  and  Related 
Definitions 

"(mm)(l)  The  term  'medical  services  of  a 
medical  assistance  facility'  means  the  fol- 
lowing services  provided  by  or  under  ar- 
rangements with  a  medical  assistance  faclli- 

ty- 

"(A)  Inpatient  care,  except  that  obstetric 
services  shall  not  be  considered  inpatient 
care  under  this  subparagraph  unless  such 
services  are  performed  In  accordance  with 
protocols  developed  by  the  Secretary; 

"(B)  emergency  visits; 

"(C)  ambulatory  care  provided  In  accord- 
ance with  standards  to  be  established  by  the 
Secretary,  in  consultation  with  appropriate 
provider  and  consumer  organizations  and 
State  public  health  officers; 

"(D)  outpatient  surgical  care  provided  In 
accordance  with  protocols  to  be  established 
by  the  Secretary; 

"(E)  stabilization  care  for  transfer  to  an- 
other facility;  and 

"(F)  such  services  and  supplies  furnished 
as  an  incident  to  services  provided  by  a  med- 
ical assistance  facility  which  the  facility  is 
legally  authorized  to  provide  and  which 
would  otherwise  be  covered  if  furnished  by 
a  physician  or  as  an  Incident  to  physicians' 
services. 

"(2)  The  term  'medical  assistance  facility' 
means  a  facility  which— 

"(A)(i)  is  located  in  a  rural  area  (as  de- 
fined in  section  1886(d)(2)(D)), 

"(11)  is  located  not  less  than  30  miles  from 
a  hospital,  and 

"(ill)  has  less  than  50  beds: 
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"(B)  providea  emergency  care,  stabiliza- 
tion care,  and  basic  inpatient  care  for  stays 
not  exceeding  M  hours  (unless  otherwise 
approved  by  a  peer  review  organization); 

"(C)  if  it  provides  obetetric  services,  pro- 
vides such  services  in  accordance  with  the 
protocols  described  in  paragraph  (IKA); 

"(D)  provides  ambulatory  care  in  accord- 
ance with  the  standards  described  in  para- 
graph (IXC); 

"(E)  if  it  provides  outpatient  surgical  care, 
provides  such  services  in  accordance  with 
the  protocols  described  in  paragraph  <1)(D); 

"(FXi)  has  a  written  quality  assurance 
plan  approved  by  the  Secretary  under 
which  the  Secretu?  shall  conduct  regular 
evaluations  of  the  facility  in  accordance 
with  a  quality  assurance  protocol  to  be  de- 
veloped by  the  Secretary,  and  (ii)  has  en- 
tered into  a  contract  with  a  hospital  or  with 
a  utilisation  and  quality  control  peer  review 
organization  with  a  contract  In  effect  under 
part  B  of  title  XI  for  the  performance  of 
utilization  review  with  respect  to  services 
provided  by  the  facility; 

"(O)  has  entered  into  an  agreement  to 
participate  under  the  State  program  ap- 
proved under  title  ZIX  in  the  State  in 
which  the  facility  is  located; 

"(H)  has  a  board  of  directors  and  a  medi- 
cal director  (who  shall  be  a  doctor  of  medi- 
cine or  osteopathy)  responsible  for  its  oper- 
ation, the  meml)er8  of  which  shall  include 
representatives  of  physicians,  nurses,  and 
other  health  care  providers; 

"(I)  has  in  effect  a  transfer  agreement 
(meeting  such  terms  as  the  Secretary  may 
specify)  and  an  agreement  regarding  dis- 
charge planning  between  the  facility  and 
appropriate  referral  hospital  or  hospitals; 

"(J)  has  in  effect  an  affiliation  agreement 
with  a  hospital  or  teaching  hospital  for  pro- 
viding continuing  education  services  to  the 
facility's  physicians,  nurse  practitioners. 
and  physician  assistants;  and 

"(K)  meets  the  additional  requirements 
specified  in  paragraph  (3)  (relating  to  inpa- 
tient care). 

A  medical  facility  may  meet  the  require- 
ments of  this  paragraph  with  respect  to  pro- 
vision of  medical  care  (including  pharmacy 
services)  through  a  contract  that  assures,  in 
a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary,  the 
availability  of  such  care. 

"(3)  The  additional  requirements  of  this 
paragraph  (relating  to  inpatient  care)  are  as 
follows: 

"(A)  To  the  extent  inpatient  services  are 
actually  being  provided,  the  facility  must 
meet  such  staffing  requirements  as  would 
apply  under  subsection  (e)  to  a  hospital  lo- 
cated in  a  rural  area,  except  that  care  may 
be  provided  by  nurse  practitioners  and  phy- 
sician assistants  in  accordance  with  proto- 
cols developed  by  the  Secretary  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  flexibility  for  such  facili- 
ties in  meeting  physician  'on-call'  require- 
mmts. 

"(B)  The  facility  must  have  an  on-site  di- 
rector (who  may  be  a  nurse  practitioner) 
present  at  all  times  during  which  the  facili- 
ty is  open. 

"(CXi)  Except  as  provided  in  this  subpara- 
graph, the  facility  must  meet  the  same 
standards  as  apply  with  respect  to  the  provi- 
sion of  Inpatient  hospital  services  under  this 
title  with  respect  to  a  hospital  located  in  a 
rural  area. 

"(11)  The  faculty  need  not  meet  hospital 
standards  lelattng  to  the  number  of  hours 
during  a  day,  or  days  during  a  week,  in 
which  the  facility  must  be  open. 

"(ill)  The  faculty,  instead  of  having  a  full- 
time,  on-site  dietician,  pharmacist,  laborato- 


ry technician,  medical  technologist,  and  ra- 
diological technologist,  may  provide  for 
quality  control  of  services  provided  by  such 
individuals  through  such  Individuals  on  a 
part-time,  off -site  basis.". 

(c)  Paymxnt.— 

(1)  Impatient  sekvicxs.— Section  1814  of 
such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1395f )  is  amended— 

(A)  in  subsection  (b)  in  the  matter  preced- 
ing paragraph  (1),  by  inserting  "subsection 
(1)  and"  after  "subject  to  the  provisions  of"; 
and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"Payments  for  Inpatient  Care  of  Medical 
Assistance  Facilities 

"(IXlXi)  Except  as  provided  In  clauses  (ii) 
and  (ill),  the  amount  paid  to  a  medical  as- 
sistance facility  with  respect  to  inpatient 
care  for  which  payment  may  be  made  under 
this  part  shall  be  an  amount  equal  to  the 
payment  amount  that  would  be  established 
under  section  1886(d)  if  such  care  were 
deemed  to  be  inpatient  hospital  services 
provided  by  a  subsection  (d)  hospital. 

"(ii)  The  amount  paid  to  a  medical  assist- 
ance facility  with  respect  to  inpatient  care 
for  which  payment  may  be  made  under  this 
part  may,  in  the  case  of  discharges  occur- 
ring on  or  after  the  expiration  of  the  540- 
day  period  that  begins  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  subsection,  be  determined 
under  any  new  methodology  which  the  Sec- 
retary, in  consultation  with  the  Office  of 
Rural  Health  Policy,  may  develop  for  deter- 
mining the  amount  of  such  payments. 

"(ill)  The  provisions  of  section  1886(g)(l> 
shall  not  apply  to  payments  with  respect  to 
the  capital-related  costs  of  inpatient  hospi- 
tal services  of  a  medical  assistance  facility. 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  an  individual  who  re- 
ceives Inpatient  hospital  services  after  re- 
ceiving inpatient  care  In  a  medical  assist- 
ance facility,  the  payment  otherwise  provid- 
ed under  section  1886  shall  be  reduced  by 
such  amount  as  is  necessary  to  reflect  the 
payments  made  for  the  Inpatient  care  under 
this  subsection.  The  Secretary  shall  periodi- 
cally review  the  allocation  of  payments  for 
inpatient  services  between  medical  assist- 
ance facilities  and  hospitals  under  this  para- 
graph.". 

(2)  Outpatient  services.— 

(A)  Section  1833(a)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
139Sl(a))  is  amended— 

(I)  in  paragraph  (2),  in  the  matter  before 
subparagraph  (A),  by  strlldng  "and  (G)"  and 
inserting  '(O),  and  (H)"; 

(II)  in  paragraph  (4),  by  striking  "and"  at 
the  end; 

(ill)  in  paragraph  (5),  by  strildng  the 
period  at  the  end  and  inserting  ';  and";  and 

(Iv)  by  inserting  immediately  after  para- 
graph (5)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(6)  in  the  case  of  services  described  in 
section  1832(aX2XH),  the  amounts  de- 
scribed In  section  1834(f).". 

(B)  Section  1834  of  such  Act  (42  n.S.C. 
1395m)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  Payments  fob  Health  Services 
(Other  Than  Inpatient  Care)  in  a  Medical 
Assistance  Faciutt.- The  amount  of  pay- 
ments for  health  services  (other  than  inpa- 
tient care)  provided  in  a  medical  assistance 
facility  under  this  part  shall  be  the  amounts 
determined  by  the  Secretary  under  a  pay- 
ment system  established  by  the  Secretary 
which  takes  into  account  the  relative  value 
of  the  services  furnished  compared  to  other 
professional  services.". 

(d)  Treatment  as  Provider  op  Services.— 
(1)  SecUon  1861(sX2XKXi)  of  such  Act  (42 

n.S.C.  1395x(sX2XKXi))  U  amended  by  in- 


after 


serting  "medical  assistance  facility,' 
"hospital,". 

(2)  Section  1861(u)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
1395x(u))  Is  amended  by  inserting  "medical 
assistance  facility,"  after  "hospital,". 

(3)  Section  1861(wXl)  of  such  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  1395x(w>(l))  Is  amended  by  inserting 
"medical  assistance  facility,"  after  "hospi- 
tal.". 

(4)  Section  1863  of  such  Act  (42  n.S.C. 
1395z)  Is  amended  by  strildng  "and  (ddX2)" 
and  inserting  "(ddX2).  and  (mm)". 

(5)  Section  1864(a)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
139Saa(a))  is  amended,  in  the  first  and 
second  sentences,  by  inserting  ",  medical  as- 
sistance facility,"  after  "hospital". 

(6)  Section  1865(a)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
1395bb(a))  Is  amended  by  strildng  "or 
1861(ddX2)"  and  inserting  "1861(ddX2),  or 
1861(mm)". 

(e)  Medicaid  Coverage  op  Services  op 
Medical  Assistance  Facilities.— Section 
1905(a)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
1396d(a))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (20); 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (21)  as 
paragraph  (22);  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (20)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(21)  medical  services  of  a  medical  assist- 
ance facility  (as  defined  in  section 
1866mm(2));  and". 

(f)  Eppective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  subsections  (a),  (c),  (d),  and  (e) 
shall  take  effect  upon  the  expiration  of  the 
6-month  period  that  begins  on  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  without  regard  to 
whether  or  not  regulations  have  been  pro- 
mulgated to  implement  such  amendments 
before  the  expiration  of  such  6-month 
period. 

SEC.  4.  REPORTS. 

(a)  Interim.— Not  later  than  March  1, 
1993,  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  (hereafter  In  this  section  referred 
to  as  the  "Secretary")  shall  submit  to  Con- 
gress a  report  analyzing  the  grant  program 
described  in  section  2  and  the  effect  of  the 
establishment  of  medical  assistance  facili- 
ties on  the  availability  and  quality  of  cost- 
effective  health  care  for  Individuals  in  rural 
areas,  including  a  summary  of  quality  assur- 
ance reviews  conducted  pursuant  to  section 
1861mm(2XC)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (as 
added  by  section  3(b)  of  this  Act). 

(b)  Pinal.- Not  later  than  Mareh  1,  1995, 
the  Secretary  shall  submit  a  final  report  to 
Congress  updating  the  report  submitted 
imder  subsection  (a)  and  including  recom- 
mendations regarding  the  feasibility  of  es- 
tablishing a  long-term  program  of  assistance 
for  medical  assistance  facilities. 

Summary  op  the  Rural  Medical  Assistance 
Faciutiss  Act 

current  law 

AU  hospitals  that  receive  Medicare  reim- 
bursement must  comply  with  Medicare's 
"conditions  of  participation"  or  quality 
standards  in  order  to  receive  Medicare  reim- 
bursement for  the  services  they  provide. 
Rural  hospitals,  because  of  their  small  size, 
declining  patient  populations,  and  physician 
shortages  are  finding  it  Increasingly  diffi- 
cult to  comply  with  Medicare's  strict  staff- 
ing and  medical  service  delivery  require- 
ments. These  hospitals  are  forced  to  either 
close  their  half-full  hospitals,  severely  Jeop- 
ardizing access  to  health  care,  or  keep  their 
hospital  open,  no  matter  how  expensive. 

Recognizing  the  difficulty  small,  rural 
hospitals  face  surviving  under  rules  devel- 
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oped  primarily  for  larger  ubran  hospitals, 
HCFA  is  currently  funding  a  demonstration 
in  Montana  to  evaluate  the  feasibility  of  a 
new  type  of  rural  health  care  facility  called 
Medical  Assistance  Facilities  (MAFs).  The 
medical  services  provided  by  these  ftu^llities 
are  more  limited  than  a  full-fledged  hospi- 
tal, and  staffing  is  provided  primarily  by 
physician  assistants  and  nurse  practitioners 
under  a  protocol  and  in  collaboration  with  a 
physican.  MAFb  provide  a  viable  "downsiz- 
ing" option  for  some  rural  communities  that 
need  to  sustain  access  to  a  set  of  basic  serv- 
ices. 

DASCHUC  PROPOSAI. 

Development— 

National  four-year  demonstration; 

The  Secretary  will  provide  funding  for  up 
to  10  to  IS  MAFs  located  in  6  states;  and 

The  facilities  must  be  existing  rural  hospi- 
tals with  less  than  50  beds,  and  located  at 
least  30  miles  from  the  nearest  hospital. 

Co»t.— Federal  funds  would  be  available 
on  a  cost-share  basis  of  90%  federal  and  10% 

ReimlmnemenL—llLAFs  would  receive 
Medicare  payments  based  on  DRGs  during 
their  first  year  of  operation.  The  Secretary 
shall  waive  as  necessary  the  requirements  of 
Title  XVII  to  provide  payments  as  necessary 
to  experiment  with  and  evaluate  the  effec- 
tiveness of  different  payment  methodolo- 
gies. HCFA  shaU  work  with  the  HHS  Office 
of  Rural  Health  Policy  to  arrive  at  a  fair 
and  equitable  payment  methodology. 

Medical  Services.— 

MAFs  must  offer  the  following  basic  serv- 
ices: emergency  medical  services,  stabiliza- 
tion and  primary  care; 

The  Secretary  shall  evaluate  the  effects  of 
models  that  offer  obstetrical  and  outpatient 
surgery  under  a  protocol; 

Depending  on  the  medical  services  of- 
fered, MAFs  would  not  be  required  to  be 
open  7  days  a  week/24  hours  a  day;  and 

MAFs  would  have  a  96-hour  inpatient  lim- 
itation. 

St<yytnff.— Services  could  be  provided  by  a 
wide  range  of  certified  practitioners  includ- 
ing physicians  and  mid-level  professionals. 
Services  provided  by  nurse  practitioners  and 
physician  assistants  would  be  in  accordance 
with  state  law.  Services  provided  by  nurse 
practitioners  and  physician  assistants  would 
be  provided  under  a  written  protocol  with 
supervision  frequency  specified  by  the  Sec- 
retary. 

Referral  ArrangemenU.—lJiAPs  would  be 
required  to  have  a  transfer  agreement  with 
a  nearby  hospital  for  purposes  of  transfer- 
ring patients  who  need  further  inpatient 
care  or  providing  other  services  needed  for 
iP^iintAining  quality  of  health  care  deliv- 
ered. 

Quality  Assurance  Review.— MAFs  would 
be  required  to  have  a  written  quality  assur- 
ance program.  The  Secretary  would  be  re- 
quired to  set  quality  standards,  establish  a 
quality  protocol  and  conduct  quality  re- 
views. 

Effective  Dates.— The  Secretary  would 
have  6  months,  beginning  October  1,  1990  to 
select  the  participating  states.  The  selected 
states  would  then  have  6  months  to  select 
the  MAF  sites  to  be  located  in  their  state. 

Reports  to  Conaress.—The  Secretary  shaU 
submit  an  interim  and  final  report  to  Con- 
gress evaluating  the  effect  of  MAFs  on 
access,  quality  of  care,  and  cost-effective- 
ness. 

RATIONALK 

HCFA,  as  well  as  other  health  care  ex- 
perts, agree  that  the  Montana  Demonstra- 


tion alone  Is  not  sufficient  for  evaluating 
the  long-term  feasibility  of  MAFs  as  an  al- 
ternative health  care  delivery  system.  These 
health  care  experts  agree  that  HCFA 
should  allow  for  greater  experimentation 
with  the  MAP  concept  by  including  more 
states  in  the  demonstration  and  encourag- 
ing development  of  these  facilities  In  more 
traditional  rural  areas  rather  than  restrict- 
ing them  to  solely  frontier  regions  of  the 
nation.  A  national  demonstration  with  a 
number  of  sites  across  the  country  allows 
HCFA  to  conduct  a  full-scale  evaluation  of 
the  feasibility  of  MAFs  in  various  rural 
areas.* 


By  Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Danforth,  Mr.  Heinz,  Mr. 
Santord,  Mr.  DoDD,  Mr. 
RiEGLE,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr. 
Cohen,  Mr.  LAxrtENBERG,  Mr. 
Pell,  Mr.  Levin,  Ms.  Mikth-ski, 
Mr.  Moynihan,  Mr.  Sarbanes, 
Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr.  Gorton,  Mr. 

DlTRENBERGER,    Mr.    KERRY,    Mr. 
CHAFEE,     Mr.     LlEBERMAN,     Mr. 

BoREN,  Mr.  Baucus,  Mr.  Pryor, 
Mr.   Ford,    Mr.    Specter,   Mr. 
Shelby,      Mr.      Sasser,      Mr. 
Rockefeller,  Mr.  Bursick,  Mr. 
Simon,  Mr.  McCain,  Mr.  Bond, 
Mr.  Inouye,  Mr.  Harkin,  Mr. 
McConnell,     Mr.     Cranston, 
Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Breaxtx,  Mr. 
Johnston,     Mr.     Coats,     Mr. 
Conrad,    Mr.    Bingaman,    Mr. 
LuGAR,  Mr.  Symms,  Mr.  Dixon, 
Mr.  Gore,  Mr.  Grassley,  Mr. 
Bumpers,    Mr.    Rxn>MAN,    Mr. 
Graham.  Mr.  Leahy,  Mr.  Dole, 
Mr.  LoTT,  and  Mr.  Daschle): 
S.  980.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  improve  the 
effectiveness  of  the  low-income  hous- 
ing credit;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

LOW-INCOMK  ROUSING  CREDIT  ACT  OF  1989 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  Sen- 
ator Danforth  and  I,  joined  by  52  of 
our  colleagues,  are  today  introducing 
the  Low-Income  Housing  Credit  Act  of 
1989.  This  legislation  will  make  a 
number  of  changes  to  improve  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  low-income  housing 
tax  credit  and  to  repeal  the  December 
31,  1989.  expiration  date  of  this  pro- 
gram. 

This  legislation  is  largely  based  on 
recommendations  made  by  a  low- 
income  housing  industry  task  force  or- 
ganized by  Senator  Danforth  and 
myself  last  year.  The  Mitchell-Dan- 
forth  Task  Force  on  the  Low-Income 
Housing  Tax  Credit  was  made  up  of  13 
individuals  representing  aU  segments 
of  the  low-income  housing  community, 
including  the  State  agencies  which  al- 
locate the  credit,  urban  and  rural  de- 
velopers, nonprofit  organizations, 
credit  syndlcators,  academic  experts, 
and  tenant  representatives. 

The  task  force  met  several  times 
during  1988  and  produced  a  series  of 
recommendations  in  a  report  that  was 
made  public  in  January  of  this  year. 
These  recommendations,  many  of 
which  are  included  in  this  legislation, 


are  designed  to  improve  the  efficiency 
and  effectiveness  of  the  credit  pro- 
gram. Many  of  the  provisions  in  this 
bill  would  impose  new  restrictions  on 
the  use  of  the  credit  to  maximize  pro- 
gram objectives  with  the  least  expend- 
iture of  tax  benefits.  Other  provisions 
would  remove  unnecessary  impedi- 
ments in  current  law  to  using  the 
credit. 

The  basic  outline  of  the  current  pro- 
gram Is  preserved.  It  will  continue  to 
be  a  tightly  targeted,  10-year  tax  in- 
centive for  the  construction,  rehabili- 
tation, and  acquisition  of  housing  pro- 
vided to  families  with  less  than  60  per- 
cent of  median  income  who  pay  rent 
not  in  excess  of  30  percent  of  their 
income.  Within  that  basic  framework, 
a  number  of  changes  are  proposed  to 
improve  the  program. 

To  understand  why  we  are  proposing 
these  changes,  it  is  helpful  to  under- 
stand the  circumstances  under  which 
the  low-income  housing  credit  was  en- 
acted as  part  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act 
of  1986.  The  provision  originated  in 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  and 
was  designed  as  a  more  efficient  alter- 
native to  a  variety  of  then-existing  tax 
incentives  for  low-income  housing. 

The  bill  reported  from  the  Senate 
Fiiuuice  Committee  proposed  a  credit 
only  for  new  construction  that  could 
not  be  used  in  conjunction  with  any 
other  Federal  housing  program.  That 
was  a  limited  proposal  of  doubtful  util- 
ity that  was  substantially  altered  on 
the  Senate  floor  and  in  the  conference 
committee  between  the  House  and 
Senate. 

What  is  noteworthy  about  this  is 
that  the  credit  program  was  written 
without  the  benefit  of  any  prior  hear- 
ings late  in  the  tax  reform  process.  It 
should  therefore  be  expected  that  this 
complicated  new  program  is  in  need  of 
certain  modifications  that  would  fur- 
ther the  housing  policy  objectives  of 
the  law  consistent  with  sound  tax 
policy. 

Following  enactment,  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  skepticism  that  the  pro- 
gram would  work.  Those  doubts  were 
only  reinforced  in  the  first  year  of  the 
credit  when  the  development  commu- 
nity, busy  learning  about  this  compli- 
cated new  program,  was  able  to  use 
less  than  20  percent  of  the  total 
amount  of  tax  credits  aUocable  by 
States  in  1987. 

Since  that  time,  the  program  has 
turned  to  be  a  far  more  effective 
means  of  stimulating  low-income  hous- 
ing development  than  was  first  antici- 
pated. That  is  in  part  due  to  the  inno- 
vative work  of  the  development  com- 
munity and  the  strong  efforts  of  the 
State  allocating  agencies  to  promote 
this  program. 

It  is  also  due  to  the  more  than  two 
dozen  statutory  modifications  to  the 
program  that  were  included  in  the 
Technical  Corrections  and  Miscellane- 
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ous  Revenue  Act  of  1988.  As  a  result  of 
the  cbanges  in  ttast  legislation— pri- 
marily the  new  project  carryover 
rules— credit  allocations  in  1988  in- 
creased cmsiderably  above  19n7  to  ap- 
proximately 70  percent  of  the  credit 
cap  nationwide. 

Because  the  program  expires  at  the 
end  of  the  1989.  low-income  housing 
developers  are  v>Plylng  now  for  credit 
aUocai^ons  on  property  which  is  in- 
tended to  be  completed  this  year  and 
over  the  next  2  years.  This  will  likely 
cause  many  States  to  allocate  their 
entire  credit  authority  in  1989. 

While  we  are  pleased  with  the  level 
of  credit  activity  today,  we  believe 
there  are  a  number  of  changes  that 
are  needed  to  improve  the  operation 
of  the  program  to  i«*t1itH»»  the  hous- 
ing policy  objectives  of  the  credit. 

Our  objective  is  to  improve  the  effi- 
ciency and  effectiveness  of  the  credit 
program.  In  some  respects,  that  will 
mean  new  restrictions  on  the  credit 
program  while  in  other  cases  liberal- 
izations of  current  law  are  in  order. 

Ideally,  we  would  like  to  see  a  low- 
income  housing  credit  program  where 
demand  for  tax  credits,  both  by  inves- 
tors and  developers,  far  exceeds  supply 
so  that  only  the  best  projects  receive 
credit  allocations  and  those  projects 
command  tw»Timiim  equity  ci4>ital  per 
credit  dollar. 

The  tax  credit  is  proving  to  be  a  val- 
uable inomtive  for  developers  to  buUd 
and  rehabilitate  low-income  housing. 
But  in  most  cases— approximately  77 
percent  of  all  units  built  with  the 
credit  last  year— other  subsidies  were 
necessary  to  make  these  projects  work. 
Because  rents  are  strictly  controlled 
under  the  tax  credit  program,  cash 
flow  is  insufficient  to  support  high 
levels  of  debt.  Since  the  equity  that  is 
attracted  through  the  tax  credit  usual- 
ly cannot  make  up  the  difference, 
most  of  these  projects  have  a  gM> 
which  must  be  filled  in  other  ways. 

One  of  the  exciting  aspects  of  the 
low-income  housing  credits  is  the  way 
it  is  currently  serving  as  a  catalyst  to 
bring  other  sources  of  funds  to  low- 
income  housing  development  to  bridge 
the  gap  between  the  amount  that  is 
necessary  for  project  development  and 
the  amount  that  can  be  provided 
through  tax  credit  equity  and  the  pri- 
mary debt  on  the  property. 

Nonprofit  and  for  profit  are  putting 
together  innovative  deals  which  re- 
quire multiple  sources  of  funds  at- 
tracted from  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, the  Federal  Government,  char- 
itable foundations,  community  funds, 
and  corporations. 

The  low-income  housing  tax  credit  is 
worldng  today  during  a  period  of 
scarce  housing  resources.  State  and 
local  governments,  working  with  the 
private  sector  and  nonprofit  develop- 
ers, are  using  the  credit  to  bring  to- 
gether diaiwrate  sources  of  funds  that 
enable  low-income  housing  to  be  built. 


Regardless  of  the  changes  we  propose 
in  this  legislation  to  improve  the  pro- 
gram, the  credit  must  be  permitted  to 
continue. 

The  low-income  housing  tax  credit  is 
1  of  about  13  tax  programs  which 
either  expired  at  the  end  of  last  year 
or  will  expire  at  the  end  of  this  year. 
Most  of  the  programs  have  large  con- 
stituencies which  present  compelling 
reasons  why  they  should  be  extended 
in  the  Tax  Code.  During  this  period  of 
budgetary  restraint,  in  a  year  when 
the  tax  writing  committees  have  to 
come  up  with  more  than  $5  billion  to 
reduce  the  defldt  next  year,  it  will  be 
particularly  difficult  to  extend  any  of 
the  expiring  tax  provisions. 

I  believe  the  low-income  housing 
credit  deserves  special  consideration. 
It  is  unfortimate,  and  inappropriate, 
that  this  program  finds  itself  on  the 
list  of  tax  incentives  that  expire. 
Unlike  most  other  expiring  tax  provi- 
sions, incentives  for  low-income  hous- 
ing have  traditionally  been  a  part  of 
the  tax  system.  What  is  new  is  the 
treatment  of  low-income  housing 
under  tax  reform  when  aU  existing  in- 
centives were  replaced  with  a  limited 
credit  program  that  is  subject  to  strict 
per  capita  volume  caps. 

If  the  low-income  housing  tax  credit 
is  permitted  to  expire,  low-income 
housing— rented  to  tenants  who 
cannot  afford  to  pay  rents  that  can 
support  the  property— will  receive  the 
same  tax  treatment  as  other  residen- 
tial housing  and  only  marginally 
better  tax  treatment  than  commercial 
real  estate.  Low-income  housing  would 
receive  far  worse  treatment  than  his- 
toric rehabilitation  real  estate  which 
today  receives  generous  subsidies  im- 
encumbered  by  an  expiration  date. 

Today,  during  a  decade  when  the 
gap  between  low-income  housing  needs 
and  Federal  housing  assistance  is  so 
great,  we  cannot  permit  this  program 
to  expire.  According  to  recent  figures 
compiled  by  the  Census  Bureau  and 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  America  is  in  the  midst 
of  an  affordaJ}le  housing  crisis.  Under 
HUD  standards,  housing  is  considered 
affordable  for  a  low-income  household 
if  it  consumes  no  more  than  30  per- 
cent of  the  household's  income.  Tet, 
recent  data  indicate  that  as  many  as 
five  of  every  six  poor  renter  house- 
holds pay  more  than  30  percent  of 
their  income.  Almost  half  paid  at  least 
70  percent  of  their  income  for  housing 
costs  according  to  data  from  1985. 

There  are  undoubtedly  many  factors 
contributing  to  this  housing  afford- 
abOity  crisis,  including  a  decline  in  the 
average  income  of  lower  income  fami- 
lies. Another  major  factor  contribut- 
ing to  the  shortage  of  low-income 
housing  is  the  declining  Federal  sup- 
port for  assisted  housing.  Appropria- 
tions for  HUD'S  subsidized  housing 
program  have  declined  more  than  80 
percent  in  this  decade.  Farmers  Home 


direct  loan  housing  programs  have 
been  cut  nearly  70  percent.  The 
number  of  families  below  the  poverty 
level  not  receiving  any  housing  assist- 
ance has  increased  by  more  than  one- 
third  in  the  last  decade. 

The  low-income  housing  credit  is  a 
small  program  that  will  not  even  begin 
to  solve  this  Nation's  housing  prob- 
lems. But  it  does  have  an  important 
role  to  play  in  the  overall  mix  of  Fed- 
eral housing  programs.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  cosponsor  and  actively  sup- 
port this  legislation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  legislation  and  a  summary  of  its 
provisions  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recobs,  as  follows: 

S.980 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative*    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  ossetrMed, 
SECTION  1.  SBOBT  TmC 

(a)  Short  Title.— This  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  "Low-Income  Housing  Credit  Act  of 
1989". 

(b)  AiaaiDifKiiT  or  1986  Codk.— Except  as 
otherwise  expressly  provided,  whenever  in 
this  Act  an  amendment  or  repeal  is  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  an  amendment  to,  or 
repeal  of.  a  section  or  other  provision,  the 
reference  shall  be  considered  to  be  made  to 
a  section  or  other  provision  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986. 

SBC     L     CHANGES     IN     U>W-INCOIfE     HOUSING 

CKBDrr. 

(a)  Chbsit  Made  PERMAifEirT.— Section  42 
(relating  to  low-income  housing  credit)  is 
amended  by  striking  subsection  (n). 

(b)  1-Teab  Carbtover  op  Unused  Credft 
Authority.— 

(1)  In  GEHERAL.— Paragraph  (3)  of  section 
42(h)  (relating  to  State  housing  credit  ceU- 
ing)  is  amended  by  redesignating  subpara- 
graphs (D),  (E),  and  (F)  as  subparagraphs 
(E),  (F),  and  (G).  respectively,  and  by  strik- 
ing subparagraph  (C)  and  inserting  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraphs: 

"(C)  State  housing  CREorr  ceiung.— The 
State  housing  credit  ceiling  applicable  to 
any  State  for  any  calendar  year  shall  be  an 
amount  equal  to  the  simi  of — 

"(i)  $1.25  mulUpUed  by  the  SUte  popula- 
tion. 

"(ii)  the  unused  State  housing  credit  ceil- 
ing (If  any)  of  such  State  for  the  preceding 
calendar  year,  plus 

"(Ui)  the  amount  (If  any)  allocated  under 
subparagraph  (D)  to  such  State  by  the  Sec- 
retary. 

For  purposes  of  clause  (ii),  the  unused  State 
housing  credit  ceiling  for  any  calendar  year 
is  the  excess  (if  any)  of  the  amount  de- 
scribed in  clause  (i)  over  the  aggregate  hous- 
ing credit  doUar  amount  allocated  for  such 
year. 

"(D)  Unused  rousing  credit  carryovers 
allocated  among  certain  states.— 

"(i)  In  general.- The  unused  housing 
credit  carryover  of  a  State  for  any  calendar 
year  shall  be  assigned  to  the  Secretary  for 
allocation  among  qualified  States  for  the 
succeeding  calendar  year. 

"(ii)  Unused  housing  credit  carryover.— 
For  purposes  of  this  subparagraph,  the 
unused  housing  credit  carryover  of  a  State 
for  any  calendar  year  is  the  excess  (if  any) 
of  the  unused  State  housing  credit  ceiling 
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"XOi  tat  wtddi  a  rei 
later  tlian  May  1  (tf  tte  ( 
eetfc  an  aDoBattnn  onda 

(2)CQBva 

(A)  Sntanaracrapti  (K)  of  aectian  4a(hKS) 
to  -"■—»*■<  tv  Btrttliw  "Botapanciaidi  CET 
and  ■■■»'■  "111  "aotapaiasraph  (FT. 

CB)  Faracnidi  «>  of  aeetion  4X11)  ia 
■i—mIkh  iiy  rtriUnc  antaparagraph  (B)  and 
by  iiiihii^iiatliw  aobpansmdia  (C),  <D). 
and  (K)  as  aubpaiagiapte  (B).  (C).  and  (D>, 
revecttvely. 

(c)  BmuHnoB  g'TgTMJ  FOB  Onmr  Ohlt 
IF  MmMini  a»-TaaB  Oumiiumimt  to  Ijom- 
Inooen  HooanK.— 

(1)  !■  flamai.— Snbaectkm  (h)  of  aeetion 
43  ta  amended  by  redeBlcnatlnc  paracrapba 
(6)  and  (7)  aa  paragrapte  (7)  and  (10).  re- 
flectively. aiMl  by  inaeiUut  after  paragiaob 
(S>  tte  foilowinc  new  paracraph: 

"(6)  BniLBZwaB  riiBTMa  maqmr  aan.T  ir 
MuiMiUM    sa-n4a    umwimaai    to    low- 


"(A)  la  s— — "  — w«  credit  efaall  be  al- 
lowed by  reaaon  of  thia  aectian  with  revect 
to  any  iwiP'**^  for  tte  taxahle  year  unlem 
an  extended  low-inoome  hoodng  oammtt' 
ment  ta  in  effect  aa  of  tte  bednninK  of  auch 
taxalde  year. 

"(B)  KlTirff""  LOW-DKXMn  HUUaUW  OOM- 

MUKBR.— For  pmpaaea  of  this  paracraph. 
tte  tenn  'extended  low-inoame  honaing 
ooeunitment'  means  any  lecoided  agree- 
ment between  tte  taxpayer  and  tte  houataig 

credit  agency— 

"XD  wliitdi  requirea  that  tte  apidicahle 
tractian  (aa  defined  in  aubaectlon  (cXD)  for 
tte  building  far  each  taxable  year  in  tte  ex- 
tended uae  period  win  not  be  leas  than  the 
apidicable  fraction  specified  in  auch  agree- 
ment, 

"(ii)  which  allowB  individuals  who  meet 
the  ineome  Umitatkm  andlcable  to  tte 
bunding  under  subaection  (g)  (whether  pro- 
spective, preaent.  or  former  occupants  of 
the  building)  tte  same  rights  as  such 
agency  to  enforce  in  any  State  court  the  re- 
quirement of  dauae  (i).  and 

"(iU)  which  is  binding  on  aU  successors  of 
the  taxpayer.  

"(C)  AtuxaiTiOH  or  csanrr  mat  hot  axcais 
AMOuar  HacassAaY  to  suffort  comaT- 
MWMT— The  housing  credit  dollar  amount  al- 
located to  any  bunding  may  not  exceed  the 
amoimt  necessary  to  support  the  appUcable 
fraction  specified  in  the  extended  low- 
inoome  housing  commitment  for  such  buUd- 
Ing. 


•XOi  tte  date  irtildi  Is  IB  years  after  tte 

iofttei 
"(E)  EacBRXoaa  ip 

wnxjBB  TO   Hanrxani   uvw-i 


"U)  !■  aaoKaL.- Ihe  extended  uae  period 
for  any  »'""*»y  abaU  tennlnBte— 

"Q)  on  tte  date  tte  building  is  acquired 
by  fareeiaaure  (or  inatrument  in  Ueu  of  fore- 
doBure).  or 

"(ID  on  tte  laat  day  <rf  tte  period  ved- 
fied  in  aota|»iagraph  a)  if  tte  houalng 
credit  agency  is  unable  to  preaent  during 
audi  period  a  qaaUfied  contract  for  the  ao- 
quidtlan  of  tte  low-ineonie  portion  of  tte 
Imildiiw  by  any  peraan  wte  wm  continne  to 
^tprt%\^  audi  portion  as  a  qualified  low- 


Sididauae  (II)  diaU  not  apply  to  tte  extent 
mnrp  rtrlllg"'*-  ■■«|"liwi"«itK  m*  prniwkted  in 
tte  agreement  or  in  State  law. 

"(U)    Ktiunua.    nc.    or   puaiuw;   uow- 
OT  rBBnn^— The  tenni- 
of  an  r»*— «*■««  uae  period  under 
dauoe  (i)  afaaU  not  te  uuuatiued  to  permit— 

"(1)  tte  eviction  or  tte  termination  of  ten- 
ancy (otter  than  for  good  cauae)  of  tte 
tenant  of  any  low-inoome  unit  on  tte  termi- 
»»»**«»«  date,  or 

"(II)  any  increaae  in  tte  graas  rent  with 
reject  to  audi  unit  in  exoeas  of  that  per- 
mitted under  aubaectlon  (g),  ao  long  aa  ndi 
tenant  oontinuea  to  meet  tte  income  Umita- 
tion  arriVT*^**  under  aubanrtinn  (g)  to  auch 
unit. 

"(F)  Quaun^  comACi.— For  puipaaes 
of  aobpazagraph  (E).  tte  term  'qualified 
contract'  aneana  a  bona  fide  contract  to  ac- 
quire (within  a  reaaonalde  period  after  tte 
oonttact  ia  entered  into)  tte  kyw-inoome  par- 
tion  Off  tte  bnQding  for  an  amount  not  leaa 
than  tte  appiicahir  fraetian  (specified  in 
tte  extended  low-inoame  houalng  commit- 
ment) of — 

"(i)  tte  anm  of— 

"(D  tte  ontatandlng  iialrlitrdnem  aecured 
by.  or  with  reapect  to.  tte  bunding. 

"(II)  tte  adjuated  investor  equity  in  tte 
bunding,  plus 

"(m)  otter  capital  contrflMtlons  not  re- 
flected in  tte  """■■"fa'  deacribed  in  sul>- 
dauae  (I)  or  (II).  reduced  by 

"(U)  caah  dlatillmtlana  from  (or  available 
for  disiarfbutian  from)  tte  project. 
Tte  Secretary  shaU  preacrfte  such  regular 
tiona  as  may  te  neoeasary  or  appropriate  to 
carry  out  this  paragraph.  tncJiMUng  regula- 
tions to  i»event  tte  manipulation  of  the 
amount  determined  under  the  preceding 
sentence. 

"(G)  AiuusTaD  lavcBTua  bquitt.— 

"(i)  la  caaaaAi.- For  purpooes  of  subpara- 
graph (E),  the  term  'adjusted  investor 
equity*  meana.  with  respect  to  any  calendar 
year,  the  aggregate  amount  of  cash  taxpay- 
ers invested  with  respect  to  the  project  in- 
creased by  the  amount  equal  to— 

"(I)  such  amount.  multtpUed  by 

"(II)  the  cost-of-Uving  adjustment  for 
such  calendar  year,  determined  under  sec- 
tion l(fX3)  by  subsUtutlng  the  base  calen- 
dar year  for  'calendar  year  1987'. 
An  amount  shaU  be  taken  into  account  as 
an  Investment  in  the  project  only  to  the 


a 
Under  regnlatianB  laeaulbeii  by  tte  Secre- 
tary, if  tte  on  fbr  any  ralmrtar  year  (aa  de- 
fined In  aectian  l(fK4))  exeeedte  tte  CFI  for 
tte  prwwding  calendar  year  by  mare  than  S 
pengiit,  tte  CFI  for  tte  I 

te  VnatmrneA  audi  that 
never  te  taten  into  aeoount  under 
U). 

"(liD  Baaa  ~"-~"  tbul— FV  purpooea 
of  thia  aobpazagraph.  tte  term  tnae  calen- 
(ter  year"  meana  tte  calendar  year  with  or 
wtthtai  whidi  tte  lat  taxahle  year  of  tte 
crattt  period  i 
"(H)  I4m-] 

of  ttiia  paragraph,  tte  low-lnoonae  portlan  of 
a  bnildtaw  is  tte  portian  «rf  auch  boUdtaw 
equal  to  tte  awiilnBliie  fniBtian  ^neciftwl  in 
tte  extended  low-inoome  taooaiiig  commit- 
ment for  tte  bunding. 

"(I)  FBooo  rat  Fumuwi  auraa.— Tte 
period  leleiied  to  in  thia  aidipaiagraph  ia 
tte  1-year  period  beginning  on  tte  date 
(after  tte  14th  year  of  tte  nnmpiianne 
period)  tte  taxpayer  auhmlts  a  written  le- 
queat  to  tte  hoodng  credit  agency  to  find  a 
peraon  to  acquire  tte  taxpayer^  intereat  in 
tte  low-income  portian  of  tte  bunding. 

"(J)  SauB  or  wa  ixaii  lam-jmcamK  Foa- 
Tioai  OP  BoiunRL- In  tte  caae  of  a  aale  or 
exdiange  of  only  a  portion  of  the  low- 
portion  of  tte  bunding,  only  tte 
portian  (as  tte  portion  aold  or  ex- 
)  of  tte  amount  determined  under 
aubpaiagiaph  (F)  diaD  te  taten  into  ac- 
count thereunder. 

"(K)  ^nwci  or  aonooaptiAwca.- M. 
during  a  taxable  year,  there  ia  a  detennina- 
tion  that  an  *»*«««*—<  low-inoome  booaing 
agreement  waa  not  in  effect  as  of  tte  begin- 
ning of  such  year,  audi  determinatlan  ahaU 
not  apply  to  any  period  before  auch  year 
and  advaragraph  (A)  diaU  te  applied  with- 
out leivd  to  auch  determination  if  tte  fan- 
ure  ia  eosTected  within  1  year  from  tte  date 
of  tte  determination. 

"(U  Paoracia  wmcn  uuwaiai  op  woaa 
TBAM  1  aoiLaiwe.— Tte  appMcatlnn  of  thia 
paragraph  to  projects  which  eonaist  of  more 
than  1  '""'W'lg  ahan  te  made  under  regula- 
tiona  preacrfbed  by  tte  Secretary." 

(2)  CoanoBMnK  aamnMaar.— Subpara- 
graph (C)  of  aectian  4a(bXS)  la  ammriert  by 
striking  "subaection  (hX6)>"  and  inserting 
"sutaaectian  "(hX7)". 

(d)  CaaaiT  fob  Acamamoa  or  Exunac 
BuxutOK  To  Afflt  Oblt  If  Bonj>ORS  To  Ba 
RaBAanxTATBD;  lacaxsaa  m  RaotmxD  Rbha- 


aniTATioa  ExFaauiiuaxa. — 

(1)  la  Gaamui.— Suliparagraph  (B)  of  sec- 
U<m  43(dX2)  is  amended  by  striking  "and" 
at  the  Old  of  dauae  (U).  by  striking  the 
period  at  the  end  of  dauae  (iU)  and  inserting 
",  and",  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  f oUowing  new  clauae: 

"(iv)  a  credit  is  aUowable  under  subsection 
(a)  by  reason  of  suliaectlon  (e)  with  respect 
to  tte  buUding." 

(2)  CaxDiT  FxaioD  for  Kxiariac  Bxnu>niG8 

HOT  TO  Bacni  BXFOaX  aXHABIUTATIOH  cRXDrr 

ALuowxD.— Subaection  (f)  of  section  42  (re- 
lating to  definition  and  special  rules  relating 
to  credit  period)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  foUowing  new  para- 
graph: 

"(4)  CaXDIT  FXRIOD  FOR  XXUTDfC  BOILDniCS 
HOT  TO  BBGIH  BaPORK  RXHABIUTATIOa  CRRSrT 

ALLOWKD.— The  credit  period  for  an  existing 
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buUdlnc  shall  not  begin  before  the  1st  tax- 
able year  of  the  credit  period  for  rehabilita- 
tion expeiuUtures  with  respect  to  the  build- 
ing." 

(3)   IllCRXASS   nt   RMJUIRKD   RKHABILITATION 

Euawmi UKBS.— Paragraph  (3)  of  section 
42(e)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  "$2,000"  in  the  text  of  sub- 
paragraph (A)  and  inserting  "$3,000",  and 

(B)  by  striking  "(2,000"  in  the  heading 
and  inserting  "$3,000". 

(e)  Chamcos  ni  Rules  Relatimg  to  Rent 

RESTUCnONS.— 

(1)  RKDUCnOH  IM  ABEA  MEDIAN  GROSS 
niCOMX  NOT  TO  REQUIRE  REDUCTION  OF  RENT.— 

Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  42(gK2)  (relat- 
ing to  rent-restricted  units)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  "For  purposes  of  the  preceding 
sentence,  the  amount  of  the  Income  limita- 
tion under  paragraph  (1)  applicable  for  any 
period  shall  not  be  less  than  such  limitation 
applicable  for  the  earliest  period  the  build- 
ing (which  contains  the  unit)  was  included 
in  the  determination  of  whether  the  project 
is  a  qualified  low-Income  housing  project." 

(2)  HlOHZR  RENT  PERMITTED  FOR  UNITS  OC- 
CUFIED    BT     HIGHER     INCOME     INDIVIDUALS     IF 

ntojECT  HAS  OPERATING  DEFICIT.— Paragraph 
(2)  of  section  42(g)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subpara- 
graph: 

"(D)  Higher  rent  permitted  for  units  oc- 
cupied BT  HIGHER  INCOMS  INDIVIDUALS  IF 
PROJECT  HAS  OPERATING  DEFICIT.— 

"(i)  In  GENERAL.— a  Unit  in  a  project  de- 
scribed in  clause  (ii)  shall  be  treated  as  a 
rent-restricted  unit  under  paragraph  (1)  if— 

"(I)  the  income  of  the  occupants  of  the 
imlt  is  more  than  100  percent  (but  not  more 
than  140  percent)  of  the  income  limitation 
applicable  under  paragraph  (1)  to  such  oc- 
cupants, and 

"(II)  the  gross  rent  with  respect  to  such 
unit  does  not  exceed  30  percent  of  the 
income  of  such  occupants. 

"(11)  Project  described.— A  project  is  de- 
scribed in  this  clause  for  any  calendar  year 
if- 

"(I)  the  project  would  (without  regard  to 
the  treatment  under  clauae  (i))  have  an  op- 
erating deficit  for  such  calendar  year. 

"(II)  the  project's  expenses  for  taxes,  util- 
ities (including  garbage  collection),  operat- 
ing maintenance  services,  and  Insurance  are 
Increasing  in  the  aggregate  at  a  rate  (when 
compared  to  the  preceding  calendar  year)  in 
excess  of  the  rate  of  increase  of  area  median 
gross  income,  and 

"(HI)  the  housing  credit  agency  for  such 
project  approves  the  treatment  under  clause 
(i). 

"(Ill)  OnRATiNG  DEFICIT.— The  term  'oper- 
ating deficit'  means,  with  respect  to  any  cal- 
endar year,  an  excess  of — 

"(I)  the  expenses  necessary  for  the  oper- 
ation of  the  project  (including  debt  service) 
during  such  calendar  year,  over 

"(II)  the  aggregate  of  the  gross  rent  re- 
ceiiita  (including  amounts  described  in 
dauaes  (i)  and  (ii)  of  subparagraph  (B))  at- 
tributable to  such  calendar  year  and  other 
available  fimds  (including  operating  re- 
aerrea)." 

(3)    Determination    of    applicable    area 

MBDIAJI  OROaa  HICOME.- 

(A)  Subsection  (g)  of  section  42  is  amend- 
ed by  redesignating  paragraphs  (4),  (5),  and 
(8),  as  paragraphs  (5),  (6),  and  (7),  respec- 
tively, and  by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (3) 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  Income  of  individuals;  area  median 

GROSS  nKOMK.— 

"(A)  In  (bneral.- For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  income  of  individuals  and  area 


median  gross  Income  shall  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary  in  a  manner  consistent  with 
determinations  of  lower  income  families  and 
area  median  gross  income  under  section  8  of 
the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937  (or,  if 
such  program  is  terminated,  under  such  pro- 
gram as  in  effect  Immediately  before  such 
termination). 
"(B)  Area  median  gross  income  apfucable 

TO    UNIT    based    on    NUMBER    OF    BEDROOMS    IN 

UNIT.— Determinations  under  subparagraph 
(A)  stuLll  include  adjustments  for  family 
size.  For  purposes  of  determining  the 
income  limitation  applicable  under  subsec- 
tion (g)(1)  to  individuals  occupying  a  resi- 
dential unit,  there  shall  be  deemed  to  be— 

"(i)  1  individual  occupying  the  unit  if  the 
unit  does  not  have  a  separate  bedroom,  and 

"(11)  1.5  individuals  occupying  the  unit  for 
each  separate  bedroom  in  such  unit. 
In  the  case  of  a  project  with  respect  to 
which  a  credit  is  allowable  by  reason  of  this 
section  and  for  which  financing  is  provided 
by  a  bond  described  In  section  142(a)(7),  the 
preceding  sentence  shall  also  apply  for  pur- 
poses of  the  last  sentence  of  section 
142(d)(2)(B)." 

(B)  Paragraph  (5)  of  section  42(g),  as  re- 
designated by  subparagraph  (A),  is  amended 
by  striking  "(2)  (other  than  subparagraph 
(A)  thereof),". 

(4)  Use  of  STATE  MEDIAN  GROSS  INCOBCE  FOR 
DETERMINING  QUALIFIED  LOV«r-INCOME  HOUSING 

PROJECT  STATUS,  ETC.— Subscction  (g)  of  sec- 
tion 42  (relating  to  qualified  low-income 
housing  projects)  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(8)  Use  of  STATE  MEDIAN  GROSS  INCOME  IN 
CERTAIN  CASES.— 

"(A)  In  general.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, area  median  gross  income  shall  be 
treated  as  not  being  less  than  State  median 
gross  income  in  the  case  of  a  building— 

"(i)  which  was,  immediately  before  its  ac- 
quisition by  the  taxpayer,  owned  or  fi- 
nanced by  a  Federal,  State,  or  local  govern- 
mental agency, 

"(11)  which  is  a  federally-assisted  building 
described  in  clause  (1),  (ii),  or  (ill)  of  subsec- 
tion (dK6KB)),  and 

"(ill)  which  is  described  in  clause  (i)  or  (ii) 
of  subparagraph  (B). 

"(B)  Additional  description.— 

"(i)  A  building  is  described  in  this  clause  if 
the  building  Is  at  least  6  months  in  arrears 
in  payments  on  the  mortgage  loan  thereon 
and  the  agency  described  in  subparagraph 
(AKi)  with  respect  to  such  building  makes  a 
determination  that— 

"(I)  the  building  requires  substantial  reha- 
bilitation, and 

"(II)  pursuant  to  an  analysis  of  certified 
financial  statements  relating  to  the  build- 
ing, the  building  Is  not  then  generating  cash 
flow  sufficient  to  pay  costs  of  maintenance, 
operations,  and  payments  of  principal  and 
Interest  on  a  current  basis. 

"(II)  A  buUding  is  described  in  this  clause 
if  the  building  was  acquired  by  a  Federal, 
State,  or  lucal  governmental  agency  by 
reason  of  foreclosure  or  instrument  in  lieu 
of  foreclosure." 

(f)  Additional  Buildings  Eligible  for 
Waiver  of  10- Year  Period  Applicable  to 
Acquisitions  of  Existing  Buildings.— 

(1)  In  general.— Subparagraph  (A)  of  sec- 
tion 42(dK6)  is  amended  by  striking  "or"  at 
the  end  of  clause  (1),  by  striking  the  period 
at  the  end  of  clause  (11)  and  inserting  a 
comma,  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  clauses: 

"(ill)  to  avert  default  on  a  loan  made  or 
held  by  any  State  or  agency  thereof,  or 


"(iv)  to  facilitate  the  sale  of  the  building 
If- 

"(I)  the  mortgage  loan  on  the  buUding  is 
held  by  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development, 

"(II)  the  building  is  owned  by  such  De- 
partment following  its  acquisition  (by  such 
Department  or  the  mortgage  loan  lender) 
by  foreclosure  (or  by  instrument  in  lieu  of 
foreclosure),  or 

"(III)  the  building  is  owned  by  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration." 

(2)  LOW-INCOME  buildings  WHERE  MORT- 
GAGE MAY  BE  PREPAID.— Paragraph  (6)  of  sec- 
tion 42(d)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(C)  LOW-INCOME  BUILDINGS  WHERE  MORT- 
GAGE MAY  BE  PREPAID.— A  walver  may  be 
granted  under  subparagraph  (A)  (without 
regard  to  any  clause  thereof)  with  respect  to 
a  federally-assisted  building  described  in 
clause  (ii)  or  (ill)  of  subparagraph  (B)  if— 

"(1)  at  any  time  within  1  year  after  the 
date  of  the  application  by  the  taxpayer  for 
such  a  waiver,  the  mortgage  on  such  build- 
ing is  eligible  for  prepayment  under  subtitle 
B  of  the  Emergency  Low  Income  Housing 
Preservation  Act  of  1987  or  under  section 
S02(c)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949,  and 

"(ii)  the  appropriate  Secretary  or  Admin- 
istrator certifies  to  the  Secretary  that  it  is 
reasonable  to  expect  that  such  building  will 
cease  being  a  low-income  building  if  the 
waiver  is  not  granted,  and 
If  a  waiver  is  granted  under  subparagraph 
(A)  with  respect  to  such  building,  no  person 
shall  be  eligible  to  prepay  such  mortgage 
without  the  approval  of  the  appropriate 
Secretary." 

(3)  (Certain  multi-family  housing.— Sub- 
paragraph (B)  of  section  42(d)(6)  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  sentence:  "Such  term  includes  any 
building  which  has  more  than  4  residential 
rental  units  and  the  mortgage  on  which  was 
originated  by,  or  is  insured  or  guaranteed 
by,  the  Federal  Government." 

(g)  Additional  Types  of  Housing  'Eligi- 
BLE  for  Credit.— 

(1)  Single-room  occupancy  units  rented 
ON  a  monthly  basis.— Subparagraph  (B)  of 
section  42(i)(3)  (relating  to  low  income  unit) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "For  purposes  of 
the  preceding  sentence,  a  single-room  occu- 
pancy unit  shall  not  be  treated  as  used  on  a 
transient  basis  merely  because  it  is  rented 
on  a  month-by-month  basis." 

(2)  Special  needs  housing.— 

(A)  Consideration  of  required  fees  for 
supportive  services  in  calculation  of 
gross  rent.— Subparagraph  (B)  of  section 
42(g)(2)  (relating  to  gross  rent)  is  amend- 
ed— 

(I)  in  clause  (1),  by  striking  "and"  at  the 
end, 

(II)  in  clause  (ii),  by  striking  the  period  at 
the  end  and  inserting  ",  and",  and 

(ill)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  clause: 

"(ill)  includes  any  fee  assessed  for  a  sup- 
portive service  (as  defined  in  paragraph  (9)) 
if  payment  of  the  fee  is  required  as  a  condi- 
tion of  occupancy,  unless— 

"(I)  the  fee  is  paid  by  any  governmental 
program  of  assistance  in  which  the  amount 
of  assistance  provided  for  rent  is  not  separa- 
ble from  the  amount  of  assistance  provided 
for  supportive  services,  or 

"(II)  the  project  would  not  be  economical- 
ly feasible  without  the  required  fee  and  a 
governmental  agency  regulates  the  fee  to 
ensure  that  it  is  reasonable." 
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(B)  Eligibility  of  special  needs  hous- 
ing.—Subsection  (g)  of  section  42  (relating 
to  qualified  low-income  housing  project)  is 
further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(9)  Eligibiuty  of  special  needs  hoos- 

IWG.— 

"(A)  In  general.— a  residential  rental 
property  shall  not  be^treated  as  failing  to  be 
a  qualified  low-income  housing  project  for 
purposes  of  this  section  solely  because  indi- 
viduals occupying  residential  units  in  the 
property  are  provided  supportive  services. 
The  preceding  sentence  shall  not  apply  if 
section  7872  does  not  apply  to  any  individ- 
ual occupying  a  residential  unit  in  the  prop- 
erty (or  such  individual  spouse)  by  reason  of 
subsection  (g)  thereof. 

"(B)  Supportive  service.— For  purposes  of 
this  paragn4>h,  the  term  'supportive  service' 
means  any  service  provided  under  a  planned 
program  of  services  designed  to  enable  resi- 
dents of  a  residential  rental  property  to 
remain  independent  and  avoid  placement  in 
a  hospital,  nursing  home,  or  intermediate 
care  facility." 

(3)  Scattered  site  projects.— Subsection 
(g)  of  section  42  (defining  qualified  low- 
income  housing  project)  is  further  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(10)  Scattered  site  projects.— Buildings 
which  would  (but  for  their  lack  of  proximi- 
ty) be  treated  as  a  project  for  purposes  of 
this  section  shall  be  so  treated  if  all  of  the 
dwelling  units  in  each  of  the  buildings  are 
rent-restricted  (within  the  meaning  of  para- 
graph (2))  residential  rental  units." 

(h)  EuciBLE  Basis  for  New  Buildings  to 
Include  Expenditures  Before  Close  of  1st 
Year  of  Credit  Period.— 

(1)  New  buildings.- Paragraph  (1)  of  sec- 
tion 42(d)  (relating  to  eligible  basis  for  new 
buildings)  is  amended  by  inserting  before 
the  period  "as  of  the  close  of  the  1st  taxable 
year  of  the  credit  period". 

(2)  Existing  buildings.— Subparagraph 
(A)  of  section  42(d)(2)  (relating  to  eligible 
basis  for  existing  buildings)  is  amended  by 
striking  "subparagraph  (B)"  and  all  that 
follows  through  the  end  of  clause  (1)  and  in- 
serting "subparagraph  (B),  its  adjusted  basis 
as  of  the  close  of  the  1st  taxable  year  of  the 
credit  period,  and". 

(3)  Conforming  amendments.- 

(A)  Subparagraph  (C)  of  section  42(d)(2) 
Is  amended  by  striking  "Acquisition  cost" 
In  the  heading  and  inserting  "Adjusted 
basis"  and  by  striking  "cost"  in  the  text  and 
inserting  "adjusted  basis". 

(B)  Paragraph  (5)  of  section  42(d)  is 
amended  by  striking  subparagraph  (A),  by 
redesignating  subparagraphs  (B)  and  (C)  as 
subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B),  respectively, 
and  by  striking  the  paragraph  heading  and 
Inserting  the  following: 

"(5)  Special  rules  for  determining  eligi- 
ble basis.—". 

(C)  Paragraph  (5)  of  section  42(e)  is 
amended  by  striking  "subsection 
(dM2KA)(i)(II)"  and  inserting  "subsection 
(d)(2)(AMi)". 

(1)  Changes  in  Rules  LmrriNG  Benefits 
Where  Building  Financed  With  Tax- 
Exempt  Bonds  or  Below  Market  Loans.— 

( 1 )  Fewer  buildings  treated  as  federally 
subsidized.- 

(A)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  42(i)(2)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  "The  preceding  sentence  shall 
not  apply  If— 

"(i)  the  aggregate  of  the  obligations  and 
loans  referred  to  therein  does  not  exceed  75 
percent  of  the  aggregate  basis  of  the  build- 


ing and  the  land  on  which  It  is  located 
(other  than  so  much  of  such  basis  as  is  at- 
tributable to  any  developer  fee),  and 

"(11)  any  additional  credit  which  is  allow- 
able under  subsection  (a)  by  reason  of 
clause  (1)  is  supported  by  an  allocation  of 
housing  credit  under  subsection  (h)." 

(B)  Subparagraph  (D)  of  section  42(1)(2) 
(defining  below  market  Federal  loan)  is 
amended  by  inserting  "50  percent  of"  after 
"less  than". 

(2)  Credit  volume  cap  not  applicable  to 

building  if  60  percent  or  more  of  BinLDING 

is  financed  with  tax-exempt  bonds  subject 
TO  bond  volume  CAP.— Subparagraph  (B)  of 
section  42(h)(4)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  "70  percent"  in  the  text 
and  inserting  "50  percent",  and 

(B)  by  striking  "7o  percent"  in  the  head- 
ing and  inserting  "so  percent". 

(J)  Housing  Credit  May  Be  Allocated  on 
PROJBcrr  Basis.— 

(1)  In  general.- Paragraph  (1)  of  section 
42(h)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(P)  Allocation  of  credit  on  a  project 

BASIS.— 

"(1)  In  general.— In  the  case  of  a  project 
which  includes  (or  will  include)  more  than  1 
building,  an  allocation  meets  the  require- 
ments of  this  subparagraph  if— 

"(I)  the  allocation  is  made  to  the  project 
for  a  calendar  year  during  the  project 
Dcriod 

"(II)'  the  aUocation  only  applies  to  build- 
ings placed  in  service  during  or  after  the  cal- 
endar year  for  which  the  allocation  is  made, 
and 

"(III)  the  portion  of  such  allocation  which 
is  allocated  to  any  building  in  such  project 
is  specified  not  later  than  the  close  of  the 
calendar  year  in  which  the  building  is 
placed  in  service. 

"(11)  Project  period.— For  purposes  of 
clause  (1),  the  term  'project  period'  means 
the  period— 

"(I)  beginning  with  the  1st  calendar  year 
for  which  an  allocation  may  be  made  for  the 
1st  building  placed  in  service  as  part  of  such 
project,  and 

"(II)  ending  with  the  calendar  year  the 
last  building  is  placed  in  service  as  part  of 
such  project." 

(2)  Conforming  amendment.— Subpara- 
graph (B)  of  section  42(h)(1)  is  amended  by 
striking  "or  (E)"  and  inserting  "(E),  or  (F)". 

(3)  Projects  with  more  than  i  building 
must  be  identified.— Paragraph  (3)  of  sec- 
tion 42(g)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(D)  Projects  with  more  than  i  building 
MUST  BE  IDENTIFIED.- For  purposes  of  thls 
section,  a  project  shall  be  treated  as  consist- 
ing of  only  1  building  unless,  before  the 
close  of  the  1st  calendar  year  in  the  project 
period  (as  defined  in  subsection 
(hXl)(F)(ii)),  each  building  which  is  (or  will 
be)  part  of  such  project  is  identified  in  such 
form  and  manner  as  the  Secretary  may  pro- 
vide." 

(k)  Owner-Occupied  Buildings  Having  4 
OR  Fewer  Units  Eligible  for  Credit  Where 
Development  Plan.— Paragraph  (3)  of  sec- 
tion 42(i)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(D)  Owner-occupied  buildings  having  4 
OR  fewer  units  eugible  for  credit  where 
development  plan. — 

"(i)  In  general.— Subparagraph  (C)  shall 
not  apply  to  the  acquisition  or  rehabilita- 
tion of  a  building  pursuant  to  a  develop- 
ment plan  of  action  sponsored  by  a  State  or 
local  government  or  a  qualified  nonprofit 
organization  (as  defined  in  subsection 
(h)(5)(C)). 


"(11)  Limitation  on  credit.— In  the  case  of 
a  building  to  which  clause  (i)  applies,  the 
applicable  fraction  shall  not  exceed  80  per- 
cent of  the  unit  fraction. 

"(ill)  Certain  unrented  units  treated  as 
OWNER-OCCUPIED.— In  the  case  of  a  building 
to  which  clause  (i)  applies,  any  unit  which  is 
not  rented  for  90  days  or  more  shall  be 
treated  as  occupied  by  the  owner  of  the 
building  as  of  the  1st  day  it  is  not  rented." 

(1)  Allocation  of  Credit  Among  Part- 
ners.—Paragraph  (5)  of  section  42(J)  (relat- 
ing to  certain  partnershii>s  treated  as  the 
taxpayer)  is  amended  by  redesignating  sub- 
paragraph (C)  as  subparagraph  (D)  and  by 
inserting  after  subparagraph  (B)  the  follow- 
ing new  subparagraph: 

"(C)  Allocation  of  credit  among  part- 
ners.—The  allocation  of  the  credit  deter- 
mined under  this  section  to  a  partner  shall 
be  treated  as  having  substantial  economic 
effect  for  punxwes  of  section  704(b)  if— 

"(1)  such  allocation  is  made  on  the  basis  of 
such  partner's  share  of  some  other  substan- 
tial partnership  item  and  such  allocation 
has  substantia'  economic  effect  for  such 
puiposes,  and 

"(ii)  appropriate  adjustments  are  made 
under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary in  the  gain  chargeback  rules  to  take 
Into  account  the  amount  of  such  credit 
which  is  allowed  to  a  partner  during  the 
period  such  partner's  capital  account  is  neg- 
ative." 

(m)  Changes  in  Rules  Related  To  Deep 
Rent  Skewed  Projects.— 

(1)  Clause  (Ui)  of  section  142(d)(4)(B)  is 
amended  by  striking  "V4"  and  inserting  "V4". 

(2)  Paragraph  (5)  of  section  42(g)  (relating 
to  certain  rules  made  applicable),  as  redesig- 
nated by  subsection  (e)(3),  is  further  amend- 
ed by  striking  "(other  thaii  section 
142(d)(4)(B)(lii))". 

(n)  Adjusted  Gross  Income  Phaseout  for 
$25,000  Exception  From  Passive  Loss 
Rules  To  Apply  Based  on  Such  Income 
Before  Initial  Investment.— Paragraph  (3) 
of  section  469(i)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subpara- 
graph: 

"(C)  Year-by-year  test  of  adjusted  gross 

INCOME  NOT  TO  APPLY  TO  LOW-INCOME  HOUS- 
ING CREDIT.— If  any  portion  of  the  passive  ac- 
tivity credit  for  the  taxable  year  is  attribut- 
able to  the  credit  determined  under  section 
42  with  respect  to  any  project,  the  taxpay- 
er's adjusted  gross  income  for  such  year 
shall  be  treated  for  purposes  of  this  subsec- 
tion as  being  equal  to  the  taxpayer's  adjust- 
ed gross  income  for  the  last  taxable  year 
ending  before  the  date  of  the  taxpayer's 
earliest  substantial  investment  in  the 
project.  The  preceding  sentence  shall  apply 
only  with  respect  to  investments  the  tax- 
payer was  obligated  (on  a  recourse  basis)  to 
make  as  of  the  close  of  such  last  taxable 
year." 

(o)  Housing  CTredit  Agencies  Must  Adopt 
Plans  for  Allocation  of  Credit  Among 
Projects.— Subsection  (h)  of  section  42  (re- 
lating to  limitation  on  aggregate  credit  al- 
lowable with  respect  to  projects  located  in  a 
State),  as  amended  by  subsection  (c),  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  inserting  after  paragraph 
(7)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(8)  Housing  credit  agencies  must  adopt 
plans  for  allocation  of  credit  among 
projects.— 

"(A)  In  general.— Notwithstanding  any 
Other  provision  of  this  section,  the  housing 
credit  dollar  amount  with  respect  to  any 
building  shall  be  zero  unless  such  amount 
was  allocated  pursuant  to  a  qualified  alloca- 
tion  plan    of    the    housing   credit    agency 
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"(i)  the  aooreee  and  uaea  of  fundi  and  the 
total  "■'■»««*«t  I''*'"*-*  for  the  project,  and 

"VOi  any  pnnaadi  or  receipts  fnirctcri  to 
be  giinrratwi  by  reaaon  of  tax  beneflta. 
Sodi  a  detenninatian  ahall  not  be  eonatnied 
to  be  a  itprtarntaiinn  or  warranty  aa  to  the 
fearibHtty  or  riaMUty  of  the  ixoject. 

"(O  AmicAXiov  TO  Bom>  tommcko 
PBoncn.— Parasraph  (4)  sliall  not  apply  to 
any  project  unlea  the  covemmental  unit 
wtildi  ianed  the  bonds  (or  on  behalf  of 
wliich  the  bonds  were  issued)  makes  a  deter- 
mination under  rules  «*"«"■'■  to  the  rules  of 
aubparacrapbs  (A)  and  (B)." 

(q)  SiuiMia  Di  OovnmfBiT-SnFroaxBD 
Joa  TSAinwa  PaotsuMS  Nor  to  DisquAurr 
U>iT.— Paracraph  (3)  of  section  43(1).  as 
MiMKwiihrt  by  subsection  (k),  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foDowlnc  new  subparacrapli: 

"(K)  aiuuaais  m  aovBunmrr-surpuaiau 
JOB  TaAonaa  paoGBAMS  nor  to  disqualivt 
imiT.— A  unit  shall  not  f  afl  to  be  treated  as  a 
low-income  unit  merely  because  it  is  occu- 
pied by  an  individual  who  is  enrolled  in  a 
Job  traininc  program  receiving  assistance 
under  Federal  or  State  law  or  who  is  other- 
wise receiving  Job  training  assistance  under 
Federal  or  State  law." 


RH.SXIWG     TO     At-risk 

or  AT-aisK  auiaa 
:ow 
<•)  of  sectlan  4«c)  (rdating  to 
flnanrtng    exduded 
>  is  awifiirted  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  f (dlowing  new  subpara- 
graph: 
"(O) 

LOW-XWOOMB 

su/>WB.— In  the  caae  of  a 
boOdliW  with  respect  to  whit^— 

'^)  credit  is  aUowable  by  section  M  wliic^ 
is  attribataUe  to  the  rehahmtaiion  peroent- 
aae  in  BBbaection  (bK4XAXU).  and 

"(ii)  credit  is  allowahle  by  section  38 
which  ia  determined  under  section  42  (relat- 
ing to  kiwlunome  housing  credit), 
the  provisianB  of  this  paragraph,  paragraph 
(•).  and  aectian  47(dXl)  shaU  be  applied  as 
modified  by  section  VHXi." 

(S)  ArrucsxKMi  or  at-bisk  bulbs  with  bb- 
srwcT  TO  CBaxsm  nxsncDNi  rsovniBD  bt 
«osLin^  ■asnvonr  oasunxsnom.— Sub- 
paiagraph  (O)  of  sectian  43(kX3)  (rdaUng 
to  appitratlnn  of  at-risk  rules)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 


"In  the  caae  of  a  qualified  nonprofit  organi- 
aation  which  is  not  deacribed  tn  nftjon 
4McXSXDXivxn)  with  respect  to  a  buOdlng, 
ilaii  (ii)  of  this  subpaiagtaph  shaO  be  ap- 
plied as  if  the  date  described  therein  were 
the  WRh  dsy  after  the  eariio^  of  the  date 
the  '■^"'M^  ccasen  to  be  a  qualified  low- 
iucouie  buiViing  or  the  date  which  is  15 
yean  after  the  close  of  a  compliance  period 
with  respect  thoeto." 

(a)  O^OT  PBBCxirrA(as  DBTBBMiinD  or 
SBMisinnuL  Basis.— Suliparagraph  (C)  of 
seetlan  4XbXX)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inaeiting  "for  any  month"  after 
"sidvaragraph  (B)"  in  the  material  preced- 
ii«  danae  (1), 

(2)  by  striking  clause  (ii)  snd  inserting  the 
f(dlowii«: 

"(U)  by  using  a  discount  rate  equal  to  72 
percent  of  the  average  of  the  annual  Feder- 
al mid-tenn  rates  and  the  annual  Federal 
long-tenn  rates  applicable  under  section 
1274(dXl)  to  months  during  the  most  recent 
—MJMmiiai  period  ending  before  such 
month  and  compounded  annually,  and",  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence: 

"For  purposes  of  clause  (ii).  the  term  'semi- 
annual period'  means  the  6-month  period 
ending  June  30  and  the  6-month  period 
ending  December  31." 

(t)  AOQUISRIOII  OP  Pabtrbbship  Tbbatbd 
AS  ACQUISITIOII  OP  BUILDniG  Hkld  Bt  Part- 
muHip.— Subparagraph  (D)  of  section 
42(dX2)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  clause: 

"(tv)  AOQUISRIOH  OP  PAKTHBRSHIP  TRBATBD 
AS  ACQUISITIOII  OP  BUILDniC  HELD  BT  PABTHKB- 
SHIP. — 

"(I)  Ih  gbkbral.— If  90  percent  or  more  of 
the  capital  and  profits  interests  in  a  part- 
nership are  acquired  by  purchase  (within 
the  meaning  of  subparagraph  (BKi>)  in  a 
single  transaction  within  a  12-month  period, 
the  assets  of  such  partnership  shall  be 
treated  for  purposes  of  subparagraph  (BKi) 
as  so  acquired. 

"(II)  CoirriBUuic  partners  not  allowed 
CBEDiT.— In  a  case  to  which  subclause  (I)  ap- 
plies, no  credit  shall  be  allowed  by  reason  of 
this  section  to  any  person  unless  such 
person  aoqtilred  his  interest  in  the  partner- 
ship by  purchase  (within  the  meaning  of 
subparagraph  (BKi»  as  part  of  or  after  the 
transaction  referred  to  in  subclause  (I)." 


(u)  ArrucATiow  or  Onrr  To  Ebiaibb  aid 
TBUBiB.— Sobaectlan  (i)  of  section  42  (rdat- 
ing  to  special  rales)  is  mmm^rA  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(6)  ArrucATKm  to  bbtatbs  and  tbubts.— 
In  the  caae  of  an  estate  or  trust,  the  amount 
of  the  credit  detennined  under  subaection 
(a)  and  any  credit  recapture  amount  under 
subsection  (J)  shall  be  apportioned  between 
the  estate  or  trust  and  the  benefidailes  on 
the  basis  of  the  income  of  the  estate  or 
trust  allocahle  to  each." 

(V)  AUSUBiaiBATIVB  PBOVIBIOMS.— 

(1)  CBTiFicATnnn  with  bbspwct  to  ist 

TXAB  or  CSBSIT  PBIOO  MABB   WITH   noOMB 

TAX  Bxruxiis.— Paragraph  (1)  of  sectimi  43(1) 
(relating  to  certification  with  respect  to  1st 
year  of  credit  period)  is  amended  by  striking 
so  much  of  the  text  as  meoedes  "the  tax- 
payer ShaU"  and  inserting  "Not  later  than 
the  last  day  preacrfbed  by  law  for  filing  the 
return  of  tax  for  the  1st  taxable  year  in  a 
credit  period  (induding  extensions)  with  re- 
spect to  any  qualified  tow-income  buflding.". 

(2)  AUTHOaiTT  TO  PBB8CBIXX  FBOCXDUXB 
POB    HOUSmG    CBBBIT    AfBIICIXS    TO    OOBBBCI 

nxoBS.- Subaection  (m)  of  sectkm  42  (relat- 
ing to  regulations)  is  amoKled  by  striking 
"and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (2),  by  strik- 
ing the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (3) 
and  inserting  ",  and",  and  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  iHTOviding  the  («>portunity  for  housing 
credit  agencies  to  correct  administrative 
errors  and  amissions  with  respect  to  alloca- 
tions and  record  keeping  within  a  reasona- 
ble period  after  their  discovery,  taking  into 
account  the  availability  of  regulations  and 
other  administrative  guidance  from  the  Sec- 
retary." 

(W)  IHCRBASE  in  CBEDIT  POR  BUILDIIf(»  IR 

High  Cost  Areas.— Paragraph  (5)  of  section 
42(d)  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  foUowing  new  subpara- 
graph: 

"(C)  IRCBBASB  IR  CREDIT  POB  BUILDIRGS  IR 
HnOI  COST  AREAS.— 

"(1)  Ir  gereral.— In  the  case  of  any  build- 
ing located  in  the  portion  of  a  qualified 
census  tract  or  difficult  development  area 
which  is  designated  for  purposes  of  this  sub- 
paragraph— 

"(I)  in  the  case  of  a  new  building,  the  eli- 
gible basis  of  such  building  shall  be  130  per- 
cent of  such  basis  determined  without 
regard  to  this  8ubparagn4>h,  and 

"(II)  in  the  case  of  an  existing  building, 
the  rehabilitation  expenditures  taken  into 
account  under  subsection  (e)  shall  be  130 
percent  of  such  expenditures  determined 
without  regard  to  this  subparagraph. 

"(ii)  QUALIPIED  CBRSUS  TRACT.— 

"(I)  IR  GEREBAL.— The  term  'qualified 
census  tract'  means  any  area  In  which  50 
percent  or  more  of  the  families  have  an 
income  which  is  less  than  60  percent  of  the 
area  median  gross  income. 

"(II)     LnOT     OR     AREAS     DESIGNATED.— The 

portion  of  a  qualified  census  tract  which 
may  be  designated  for  purposes  of  this  sub- 
paragraph shall  not  exceed  an  area  having 
20  percent  of  the  population  of  such  tract. 

"(Ill)  Deiermiration  op  AREAS.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  clause,  each  metropolitan  sta- 
tistical area  shall  be  treated  as  a  separate 
area  and  all  nonmetropolitan  areas  in  a 
State  shall  l>e  treated  as  one  area. 

"(ill)  DlPPlUULT  DEVELOFKERT  AREAS.— 

"(I)  IR  GENERAL.- The  term  difficult  devel- 
opment areas'  means  any  area  designated  by 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment as  an  area  which  has  high  construc- 
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tion, land,  and  utility  costs  relative  to  area 
me<Uan  gross  income. 

"(II)  Lmrr  on  abias  DKSKmATED.— Only  20 
percent  of  the  metropolitan  statistical  areas 
in  the  United  SUtes  may  be  designated  for 
purposes  of  this  subparagraph  and  only  20 
percent  of  nonmetropolitan  areas  in  the 
United  States  may  be  so  designated. 

"(iv)  Speciai.  rules  ahb  DEmrmoHS.— For 
purposes  of  this  subparagraph— 

"(I)  population  shall  be  determined  on  the 
basis  of  the  most  recent  decennial  census 
for  which  data  are  available, 

"(II)  area  median  gross  income  stiall  be 
determined  in  accordance  with  subsection 
(gK4).  ^     , 

"(HI)  the  term  'metropolitan  statistical 
area'  has  the  same  meaning  as  when  used  in 
secUon  143(kH2KB).  and 

"(IV)  the  term  'nonmetropolitan  area' 
means  any  county  (or  portion  thereof) 
which  is  not  within  a  metropolitan  statisti- 
cal area." 

(X)  EuGiBLE  Basis  of  Buhdihg  Ac«uirkd 

ni  (^ERTAIM  PORECLOStWES.— 

(1)  III  GEiiBRAL.— Subsection  (d)  of  section 
42  (relating  to  eligible  basis)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(8)  EUGIBLE  basis  or  BtnLDDIO  ACQUIRED 

nr  CERTAiM  foreclosures.— The  eligible  basis 
of  a  building  acquired  as  described  in  sub- 
section (kK3)  shall  be  an  amount  equal  to 
the  lesser  of— 

"(A)  the  eligible  basis  calculated  under 
this  subsection  without  regard  to  this  para- 
graph, or 

"(B)  the  amount  chargeable  to  capital  ac- 
count (before  the  close  of  the  1st  taxable 
year  of  the  credit  period  for  such  building) 
which  Is— 

"(i)  in  connection  with  the  actual  con- 
struction and  development  of  the  building, 

"(ii)  of  a  character  subject  to  the  allow- 
ance for  depreciation,  and 

"(ill)  without  regard  to  any— 

"(I)  basis  adjustment  resulting  from  a 
transaction  in  which  a  gain  or  loss  is  real- 
ized in  connection  with  the  biiilding.  or 

"(II)  section  754  basis  adjustment  in  con- 
nection with  such  an  acquisition  or  occur- 
ring thereafter." 

(2)  Applicatioii  of  at-risk  rules  to  build- 
nig  acquired  ik  certaim  foreclosxjhes.— 
Subsection  (k)  of  section  42  (relating  to  ap- 
plication of  at-risk  rules)  is  amended  by  re- 
designating paragraphs  (3)  and  (4)  as  para- 
graphs (4)  and  (5),  respectively,  and  by  in- 
serting after  paragraph  (2)  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(3)  Special  rules  for  DETERnnnKG  quali- 
fied FERSOH  IH  THE  EVENT  OF  FORECLOSURE.— 

For  purposes  of  paragraph  ( I  )— 

"(A)  IH  GEKERAL.— If— 

"(i)  the  req«iirements  of  subparagraph  (B) 
are  met  with  respect  to  financing  provided 
by  any  person  who  acquired  a  building  by 
foreclosure  (or  by  instrument  in  lieu  of  fore- 
closure) of  any  purchase  money-security  in- 
terest held  by  such  person, 

"(11)  such  building  is  resold  by  the  person 
within  12  months  after  the  date  of  foreclo- 
sure (or  instrument  in  lieu  of  foreclosure), 

and  ,  . 

"(ill)  the  requirements  of  paragraph 
(2KD)  regarding  repayment  of  principal  and 
interest  are  met  with  respect  to  such  financ- 
ing, except  that  the  phrase  'the  date  wliich 
is  10  years  after  the  date  of  such  financing' 
shaU  be  substituted  for  clause  (il)  of  para- 
graph (2)(D), 

then  the  determination  of  whether  such  fi- 
nancing is  qualified  commercial  financing 
with  respect  to  any  qualified  low-income 


building  shall  be  made  without  regard  to 
whether  such  person  is  a  person  described 
in  section  46(c)(8XDXivKn). 

"(B)  PORTIOH  OF  BUILDIHG  ATTRIBUTABLE  TO 

riKAMCiiio.- The  requirements  of  this  sub- 
paragraph are  met  with  respect  to  any  fi- 
nancing of  a  building  for  any  taxable  year 
in  the  compliance  period  if,  as  of  the  close 
of  such  taxable  year,  not  more  than  the 
lesser  of — 

"(i)  60  percent  of  the  eligible  basis  of  the 
qualified  low-income  building,  or 

"(ii)  the  amount  of  the  purchase  money- 
security  interest  upon  which  the  person  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (A)  foreclosed  (or 
accepted  an  instrument  in  lieu  of  foreclo- 
sure). 

Is  attributable  to  such  financing  (reduced  by 
the  principal  and  interest  of  any  govern- 
mental financing  which  Is  part  of  a  wrap- 
around mortgage  involving  such  financing). 

"(C)   DETERMISATIOII    of   EUGIBLE   BASIS.- 

The  eligible  basis  of  a  building  acquired  as 
described  in  this  paragn^h  shall  be  deter- 
mined under  subsection  (dK8)." 

(3)  Present  value  of  FncAHcnio.— Section 
42(kX4)  (relating  to  present  value  of  financ- 
ing), as  redesignated  by  paragraph  (2),  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  Inserting  after  the  first  sentence: 
"If  the  rate  of  interest  on  any  financing  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (3)  is  less  than  the  rate 
which  is  1  percentage  point  above  the  appli- 
cable Federal  rate  as  of  the  time  such  fi- 
nancing is  incurred,  then  the  qualified  basis 
(to  which  such  financing  relates)  of  the 
qualified  low-income  building  shall  be  the 
present  value  of  the  amoimt  of  such  financ- 
ing, using  as  the  discount  rate  1  percentage 
point  above  such  applicable  Federal  rate."; 
and 

(B)  by  striking  "the  preceding  sentence" 
in  the  last  sentence  and  inserting  "this 
paragraph". 

(y)  C^ertaui  Purchase  Optiows  Disrbgars- 
ED.— Subsection  (i)  of  section  42  (relating  to 
definitions  and  special  rules)  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(7)  CJertaim  purchase  optiohs  disrsgard- 
KD.— For  purposes  of  this  title,  the  determi- 
nation of  whether  any  qualified  low-income 
building  is  owned  by  the  taxpayer  shall  be 
made  without  regard  to  any  option  by  a 
qualified  nonprofit  organization  (as  defined 
in  subsection  (hXSKO)  to  acquire  such 
building  at  less  than  fair  market  value  aft«r 
the  close  of  the  compliance  period  if  no  fi- 
nancing with  respect  to  such  building  is  pro- 
vided during  such  period  by  such  organiza- 
tion (or  a  related  person  (as  defined  in  sub- 
section (dX2XDXiii))  to  such  organiza- 
tion).". 

(z)  Eftecttve  Dates.- 

(1)  IH  gehkral.— Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  this  subsection,  the  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  determi- 
nations under  section  42  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  with  respect  to  hous- 
ing credit  dollar  amounts  allocated  from 
State  housing  credit  ceilings  for  calendar 
years  after  1989. 

(2)  BUILDIHGS  HOT  SUBJECT  TO  ALLOCATIOK 

LIMITS.— Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
this  subsection,  to  the  extent  paragraph  (1) 
of  section  42(h)  of  such  Code  does  not  apply 
to  any  building  by  reason  of  paragraph  (4) 
thereof,  the  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shaU  apply  to  buildings  placed  in  serv- 
ice after  December  31, 1989. 

(3)  1-YEAR  CARRYOVER  OF  OTfUSED  CREDIT  AU- 
THORITY.—The  amendments  made  by  sub- 
section (b)  shaU  apply  to  calendar  years 
after  1989.  but  clauses  (U)  and  (iil)  of  section 


42(hX3XC)  of  such  Code  (as  added  by  this 
section)  shall  not  apply  to  unused  alloca- 
tions for  1989  or  any  preceding  year. 

(4)  ADDITIOHAL     BUILDIIIGS     ELIGIBLX     FOR 

WAIVER  OF  10-tear  RULE.- The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (f )  shall  take  effect  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(5)  AlIXinilfERT   TO    PASSIVE    LOSS    RULES.- 

The  amendment  made  by  subsection  (n) 
shall  apply  to  any  Investment  in  a  project 
after  December  31, 1989.  but  only  if  the  tax- 
payer's earliest  substantial  investment  in 
such  project  is  after  such  date. 

(6)  DETERKIHATIOM     of     credit     PERCKirT- 

AGE.— The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(s)  shall  apply  to  months  after  December 
1989. 

(7)  Acquisition  of  parthbiship  treated 
AS  acquisition  of  builbihg  held  by  partner- 
ship.—The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(t)  shall  m>ply  to  acquisitions  after  Decem- 
ber 31. 1989. 

(8)  CeRTIFICATIOHS   with    respect   to    1ST 

YEAR  OF  CREDIT  PERIOD.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (vXl)  shall  apply  to  tax- 
able years  ending  on  or  after  December  31, 
1989. 

(9)  Rules  relating  to  property  acquired 
m  CERTAIN  foreclosures.— The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (x)  shall  apply  to  prop- 
erty placed  in  service  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

(10)  Certain  rules  which  apply  to 
bonds.— Paragraphs  (8XD)  and  (9XC)  of  sec- 
tion 42(h)  of  such  C^ode.  as  added  by  this 
section,  shall  apply  to  obligations  issued  E>e- 
cember  31, 1989. 

(11)  Clarifications.- The  following 
amendments  shall  apply  as  if  included  in 
the  amendments  made  by  section  252  of  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986: 

(A)  Paragraph  (1)  and  (2)  of  subsection  (g) 
(relating  to  units  rented  on  a  monthly  basis 
and  special  needs  housing). 

(B)  Subsection  (h)  (reUting  to  eligible 
basis  for  new  buildings  to  Include  expendi- 
tures before  dose  of  1st  year  of  credit 
period). 

(C)  Subsection  (I)  (relating  to  allocation  of 
credit  among  partners). 

(D)  Subsection  (q)  (relating  to  students  in 
government-supported  job  training  pro- 
grams not  to  disqualify  unit). 

(E)  Subsection  (u)  (relating  to  application 
of  credit  to  estates  and  trusts). 

(P)  Subsection  (vX2)  (relating  to  author- 
ity to  prescribe  procedures  for  housing 
credit  agencies  to  correct  errors). 

(12)  Regulations  on  difficult  devklop- 
MSNT  AREAS.- Not  later  than  180  days  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment shall  prescribe  initial  regulations  on 
the  designation  of  difficult  development 
areas  under  section  42(dXSXC)  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Ck>de  of  1986,  as  added  by  this 
section. 

suiuary  of  the  low-lncome  housimc  tax 
Credit  Act 

extension  of  current  law 
The  low-income  housing  tax  credit  would 
be  made  permanent. 

EXTENDED  LOW-INCOItE  USE  OF  PROPERTY 

Limitations  on  the  ability  of  owners  to 
transfer  or  convert  property  benefiting 
from  the  credit  would  be  imposed  to  encour- 
age the  property  to  remain  low  Income  for  a 
period  longer  than  the  15  years  required  in 
current  law.  Tax  credit  property  would  be 
required  to  be  in  compliance  with  the  tar- 
geting rules  for  a  period  of  15  years.  Owners 
desiring  to  convert  or  transfer  the  property 
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for  non  low-income  use  after  the  15  years 
compliance  period  would  be  required  to  give 
the  state  allocating  agency  13  months  to 
find  a  purchaser  for  the  low  Income  units  at 
a  price  related  to  the  original  cost  of  the 
property  with  some  adjustments. 

The  purchase  price  governing  the  proper- 
ty in  a  sale  arranged  by  the  allocating 
agency  would  be  no  less  than  an  amount 
equal  to  outstanding  debt  plus  "adjusted  in- 
vestor equity",  plus  additional  capital  con- 
tributions not  supported  by  debt  on  the 
property  made  after  the  Initial  equity  in- 
vestment. This  amount  would  be  reduced  by 
cash  distributions  available  from  the 
project.  Adjusted  investor  equity  would  be 
the  original  equity  Invested  in  the  project 
increased  annually  by  the  CPI.  not  to 
exceed  5  percent  annuiJly. 

If  the  allocating  agency  is  not  able  to 
locate  a  buyer  within  the  12  month  period, 
the  owner  of  the  property  may  transfer  or 
convert  the  property  without  use  or  pur- 
chase price  restriction  except  that  existing 
tenants  cannot  be  evicted  without  cause 
tmder  local  housing  laws.  The  extended  use 
period  would  terminate  in  the  event  the 
property  is  taken  in  foreclosure  or  deed  in 
Ueu  of  foreclosure. 

ALLOCATIOH  FUUfS  AMO  SKLKCTIOR  CRrTKRIA 

Credit  allocating  agencies  would  be  re- 
quired to  establish,  publish  and  hold  hear- 
ings on  allocation  plans  setting  forth  the 
standards  on  which  credit  allocations  will  be 
made.  Such  allocation  plans  should  include 
certain  selection  criteria  the  agency  must 
take  into  account  in  awarding  credit  alloca- 
tions. The  intent  of  this  change  in  law  is  to 
require  states  to  establish  a  ranking  system 
where  credits  are  awarded,  not  on  a  first 
come  first  serve  basis,  but  based  on  the 
housing  needs  and  priorities  of  the  state. 

In  the  allocation  plans,  credit  allocating 
agencies  would  be  required  to  establish  se- 
lection criteria  for  aUocatlng  credits  among 
projects  according  to  the  housing  priorities 
of  the  housing  agency  as  are  appropriate  to 
local  conditions.  The  selection  criteria 
woiUd  be  established  within  certain  basic 
categories,  including:  project  location,  hous- 
ing needs  characteristics,  project  character- 
istics, sponsor  characteristics,  and  tenant 
population  with  special  needs  housing.  In 
addition,  priority  would  be  required  to  be 
given  to  projects  which  produce  the  most 
units  per  credit  dollar,  serve  the  lowest 
Income  tenants,  and  obligate  to  serving 
qualified  tenants  for  the  longest  period. 

PROJICT  KVALUATIOH 

Under  current  law.  allocating  agencies 
have  the  authority  to  provide  a  lesser  credit 
amount  than  the  tnaTimuin  permitted.  This 
authority  is  rarely  being  exercised  currently 
although  it  is  anticipated  that  agencies  will 
modify  their  practices  as  demand  for  credits 
exceed  supply. 

The  bill  would  encourage  agencies  to  exer- 
cise their  existing  authority  to  provide  a 
lower  credit  amount.  The  objective  is  to 
have  allocating  agencies  utilize  their  limited 
credit  resources  in  the  most  efficient 
manner  by  Hm<t.<ny  the  amount  of  credit  for 
each  project  only  to  that  amount  which  is 
neoeMary  to  make  the  project  financially 
feasible  and  viable  as  a  qualified  low-income 
housing  project  throughout  the  compliance 
period.  In  determining  feasibility  and  long- 
term  viability  the  allocating  agency  will  con- 
sider the  sources  and  use  of  funds  and  the 
total  financing  contemplated  for  the  project 
as  well  as  the  proceeds  expected  to  be  gener- 
ated from  the  tax  benefits.  Each  agency 
would  be  given  considerable  discretion  in 
constructing  its  evaluation  process. 


RENT  RXSTRICnOHS 

ilfedian  /ncome.— Under  current  law,  as 
median  Income  in  an  area  falls,  rents 
charged  to  tenants  in  targeted  low  income 
housing  tax  credit  units  would  also  fall.  The 
bill  provides  that  median  Income  for  pur- 
poses of  determining  rent  levels  and  tenant 
qiuJification  would  not  be  reduced  below 
the  Initial  median  income  level  when  the 
property  was  placed  in  service. 

Grot»  iient— Owners  would  be  permitted 
to  raise  rents  to  30  percent  of  actual  income 
rather  than  30  percent  of  qualifying  income 
in  certain  circumstances.  The  amendment 
would  apply  to  tenants  In  rent  restricted 
units  whose  income  rises  above  qualifying 
income  in  projects  with  an  operating  deficit 
where  certain  operating  expenses  are  in- 
creasing at  a  faster  rate  than  median  in- 
comes. The  owner  would  have  to  obtain  ap- 
proval of  the  credit  allocating  agency  before 
raising  rents  above  30  percent  of  qualifying 
income. 

For  this  purpose,  operating  expenses 
would  include  taxes,  utilities  (including  gar- 
bage collection),  and  insurance.  An  operat- 
ing deficit  would  occur  when  the  amount 
necessary  for  the  operation  of  the  project 
exceeds  the  rent  receipts  and  other  funds 
available  to  the  project,  including  reserves. 

Rent  Determination.— 'FoT  purposes  of  de- 
termining family  size  to  establish  rent  limi- 
tations, in  units  with  at  least  one  bedroom, 
family  size  would  be  determined  with  refer- 
ence to  the  number  of  bedrooms  in  the  rent 
restricted  unit  rather  than  the  actual  size  of 
the  family.  Those  units  with  at  least  one 
bedroom  would  be  considered  to  have  the 
mean  between  one  and  two  person  per  bed- 
room (1.5  family  members  per  bedroom)  for 
purposes  of  determining  median  family 
income. 

State  Median  /ncome.— Qualifying  tenant 
income  would  be  the  higher  of  state  or  area 
median  income  in  the  case  of  qualifying 
property.  Such  property  would  include  fed- 
erally-assisted housing  requiring  substantial 
rehabilitation,  acquired  through  foreclosure 
by  a  Federal,  state  or  local  agency  following 
at  least  6  months  of  arrears  on  the  mort- 
gage. 

TEH  TEAR  HOLOIMG  PERIOD 

Additional  circumstances  would  be  estab- 
lished that  would  permit  the  Treasury  De- 
partment to  waive  provisions  in  current  law 
denying  the  credit  to  property  which  has 
been  placed  in  service  within  the  prior  ten 
year  period. 

First,  a  waiver  would  be  possible  for  prop- 
erty in  financial  distress:  (1)  to  facilitate  the 
sale  of  a  project  whose  mortgage  is  held  by 
HUD;  and  (2)  to  facilitate  the  sale  of  a 
project  which  is  owned  by  FmHA  or  is 
owned  by  HUD  following  its  acquisition  by 
HUD  or  the  lender  by  foreclosure  or  deed- 
in-lieu  of  foreclosure. 

Second,  a  waiver  would  be  possible  for  fed- 
erally-assisted low-income  property 
(221(dK3)  and  236  mortgages)  which  HUD 
has  determined,  on  the  basis  of  market  and 
marketability  analyses:  (1)  Is  eligible  to 
prepay  its  mortgage,  and  (2)  could  charge 
market  rents  and  thus  could  repay.  The 
waiver  would  be  granted  only  to  those 
owners  who  elect  not  to  prepay  their  federal 
mortgage. 

Third,  a  waiver  would  be  possible  for  fed- 
erally-assisted housing  facing  the  threat  of 
default  to  a  State  housing  agency.  Finally,  a 
waiver  would  be  possible  for  multlfamUy 
property  in  financial  distress  on  which  a 
mortgage  originates  from  the  federal  gov- 
enmient  or  is  federally  instired  or  guaran- 
teed by  which  receives  no  federal  assistance. 


INVESTOR  nfCOBU  LIMITATIONS 

If  in  individual's  adjusted  gross  income  is 
less  than  $200,000  in  the  year  preceding  the 
investment  in  low-Income  housing,  the  full 
credit  will  be  available  for  the  balance  of 
the  Investment  period. 

HIGHER  COST  AREAS 

Allocating  agencies  will  be  given  discretion 
to  provide  a  credit  which  is  130  percent  of 
the  credit  amount  otherwise  permitted  In 
two  cases.  First,  in  qualified  census  tracts" 
where  fifty  percent  of  the  population  has 
an  income  which  is  less  than  sixty  percent 
of  the  metropolitan  statistical  area  median 
Income  (or  statewide  nonmetro  income). 
The  designated  census  tracts  within  each 
area  would  not  comprise  more  than  20  per- 
cent of  the  population  in  the  area.  Second, 
in  "difficult  development  areas",  comprising 
no  more  than  20  percent  of  the  statistical 
areas  nationwide,  designated  by  HUD  as  an 
area  which  has  high  construction,  land  and 
utility  costs  relative  to  area  median  income. 

CREDIT  PENALTIES 

The  definition  of  "federally  subsidized" 
buildings  would  be  modified  to  only  include 
buildings  which,  as  a  percent  of  aggregate 
basis  and  land,  not  including  developer  fees, 
are  financed  more  than  75  percent  with  tax 
exempt  or  below  market  federal  loans  which 
are  less  than  one  half  the  AFR. 

The  tax  exempt  bond  financing  threshold 
for  purposes  of  determining  whether  credit/ 
bond  property  must  receive  a  state  alloca- 
tion would  be  reduced  from  70  percent  to  50 
percent. 

CREDIT  ALLOCATIONS 

Projects  qualifying  for  tax  exempt  bond 
financing  most  receive  allocations  from  the 
state  allocating  agency.  Credits  allocated  to 
bond  projects  using  the  30  percent  present 
value  credit  would  not  come  out  of  the  state 
credit  cap.  Bond  projects  using  more  than  a 
30  percent  present  value  credit  would  be  al- 
located from  the  state  credit  cap  to  the 
extent  of  the  value  of  the  credits  in  excess 
of  30  percent  of  the  present  value. 

ACQUISITION  CREDIT 

Acquisition  would  not  be  creditable  unless 
they  involve  substantial  rehabilitation.  The 
definition  of  substantial  rehabilitation 
would  be  raised  from  $2,000  to  $3,000. 

OSES  OF  CREDIT 

The  bill  would  facilitate  use  of  low-income 
housing  tax  credits  and  multifamily  bonds 
to  build  single  room  occupancy  (SRO)  facili- 
ties and  special  needs  housing.  Facilities 
would  not  be  disqualified  solely  because  ten- 
ants in  the  property  are  provided  supportive 
services.  Gross  rent  would  not  include  fees 
assessed  for  mandatory  supportive  services 
when  the  fee  is  paid  by  a  government  pro- 
gram or  otherwise  regulated  by  a  govern- 
ment agency  for  reasonableness.  An  eligible 
SRO  may  have  as  short  as  month  to  month 
occupancy. 

The  prohibition  against  credits  for  units 
In  buildings  of  less  than  four  units  where 
one  unit  Is  occupied  by  the  owner  of  the 
other  units  would  be  modified  to  permit  use 
of  the  low-income  housing  credit  where 
such  property  is  purchased  or  rehabilitated 
under  a  development  plan  of  action  spon- 
sored by  a  state  or  local  government  or  non- 
profit organization. 

PLACED  IN  SERVICE  RULES 

All  expenses  properly  charged  to  the  cap- 
ital account  of  the  project  incurred  within 
the  first  year  of  the  credit  period  should  be 
included  in  the  creditable  basis. 
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STATK  CARSTOVKH  OF  UNTTSED  CREDITS 

A  state  would  be  allowed  to  carryover  the 
credits  it  does  not  allocate  in  one  year  to  the 
next  year.  Carryover  credits  are  used  after 
current  year  credits.  The  nonprofit  percent- 
age allocation  would  also  carryover.  If  after 
the  carryover,  the  credit  is  still  not  used  by 
the  state,  the  credits  would  go  into  a  nation- 
al pool  allocated  to  sUtes  with  excess  credit 
demand  in  relation  to  population. 

PARTNERSHIP  AIXOCATIONS 

For  purposes  of  the  regulations  under  Sec- 
tion 704(b),  the  allocation  of  the  credit  will 
be  considered  to  have  substantial  economic 
effect  if  allocated  on  the  basis  of  the  part- 
ner's share  of  a  substantial  partnership 
item. 
coirmrDous  cohpliahcb  por  income  limits 

The  existing  rent  skewing  rules  for  both 
the  tax  credit  and  bond  programs  would  be 
applied  where  marliet  rate  rents  are  200% 
instead  of  300%  of  the  low  income  rents. 
The  rules  would  also  reflect  that  state  and 
local,  as  well  as  Federal  Section  8,  assistance 
would  not  be  taken  into  account  for  deter- 
mining the  low  income  rent. 

PROJECT  AND  BUILDING  ISSUES 

Scattered  Site— Section  42  would  be 
amended  to  provide  that  scattered  site  hous- 
ing with  a  common  scheme  of  financing  and 
ownership  may  be  treated  as  a  project  for 
purposes  of  allocating  the  credit  and  com- 
plying with  the  targeting  rules  as  long  as 
the  project  Is  100  percent  low  income. 

Compliance  toith  Targeting  Rwtea.— Multi- 
bulldlng  developments  which  qualify  as  a 
project  (common  scheme  of  flnsincing  and 
ownership)  are  eligible  to  receive  an  alloca- 
tion on  a  project  basis.  The  amount  of  the 
credit  per  building  would  not  be  fixed  untU 
buildings  are  placed  in  service.  Compliance 
with  the  set  aside  rules  would  be  satisfied 
on  a  project  basis.  Therefore,  as  long  as  the 
next  available  unit  In  the  project  Is  rented 
to  a  low  income  tenant  so  that  the  project 
overall  meets  the  targeting  requirements, 
there  would  be  no  credit  recapture  on  build- 
ings falling  below  the  original  targeting,  nor 
additional  credit  on  buildings  exceeding  the 
original  targeting.  If  an  owner  elects  to  be 
treated  as  a  project,  the  unit  comparability 
rules  would  be  determined  on  a  project 
basis. 

STUDENTS 

(Current  law  would  be  clarified  to  provide 
that  tenants  enrolled  in  qualifying,  federal 
or  state  supported  job  training  programs 
would  not  be  considered  students. 

AT-RISK  RULES 

The  at-risk  rules  for  purposes  of  the  his- 
toric rehabllltetion  credit  wUl  be  the  same 
as  the  at-risk  rules  for  purposes  of  the  low- 
income  credit  when  such  project  utUizes 
both  credits. 

Financing  provided  by  a  qualified  non- 
profit organization  In  the  case  of  buUdlngs 
not  acquired  from  the  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion would  be  repayable  at  the  end  of  the 
extended  use  period. 

CREDIT  PERCENTAGE 

The  tax  credit  rate  should  be  established 
semi-annually  rather  than  monthly. 

HONPROPTT  RULES 

The  bill  would  permit  qualified  nonprofit 
organizations  to  enter  into  an  option  agree- 
ment to  acquire  credit  property  at  less  than 
fair  market  value  at  the  end  of  the  compli- 
ance period. 

Current  law  would  be  clarified  to  permit 
apportionment  of  the  credit  between  an 
estate  or  trust  and  the  beneficiaries. 


PURCHASE  OF  PARTNERSHIP  INTERESTS 

Transfer  of  at  least  90  percent  of  the  cap- 
ital and  profits  Interests  in  a  partnership  In 
a  single  transaction  within  a  twelve  month 
period  would  qualify  as  a  transfer  of  the 
building. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
express  my  strong  support  and  cospon- 
sorship  of  the  bill  introduced  today  by 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri to  make  the  low-income  housing 
tax  credit  permanent.  I  know  that  this 
legislation  is  the  product  of  a  pain- 
staking and  exhaustive  study  on  the 
part  of  these  two  Senators  and  I  thank 
them  for  their  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
low-income  housing.  This  issue  is  one 
in  need  of  champions  and  I'm  pleased 
that  it  is  now  in  the  spotlight. 

I  don't  need  to  remind  my  colleagues 
that  our  Nation  is  facing  a  housing 
crisis.  The  numbers  of  homeless,  espe- 
cially homeless  children,  have  reached 
record  proportions  and  our  supply  of 
decent  public  housing  is  dwindling. 
Moreover,  rising  costs  and  interest 
rates  have  pushed  homeownership  out 
of  the  reach  of  many  of  our  young 
people. 

In  housing  today,  the  participation 
of  the  private  sector  is  more  important 
than  ever  before.  The  low-income 
housing  tax  credit  is  an  excellent  in- 
centive for  private  developers  to  build 
projects  that  provide  affordable  hous- 
ing to  low-income  individuals. 

The  Low-Income  Housing  Tax 
Credit  Act  that  we  have  before  us  now 
represents  a  significant  departure 
from  the  approach  that  we  have  taken 
to  this  tax  credit  in  the  past.  It  is  a 
long-term  approach.  By  adding  new 
low-income  use  restrictions,  projects 
benefiting  from  the  tax  credit  will 
remain  available  to  low-income  indi- 
viduals for  up  to  30  years.  Important- 
ly, low-income  tenants  that  are  pres- 
ently living  in  units  that  are  converted 
to  a  non-low-income  use  would  be  al- 
lowed to  remain  and  could  not  be 
evicted  without  cause. 

This  bill  retains  the  tight  targeting 
requirements  that  ensure  that  truly 
needy  individuals  are  the  beneficiaries. 
Only  families  with  less  than  60  per- 
cent of  median  income  will  be  allowed 
to  participate.  F\irther,  families 
cannot  be  charged  rents  in  excess  of  30 
percent  of  their  income.  This  com- 
pares to  the  current  trend  where 
almost  two-thirds  of  low-income  indi- 
viduals are  paying  more  than  half  of 
their  income  for  rent. 

I  have  long  supported  the  low- 
income  housing  tax  credit.  It  helps 
guarantee  that  a  steady  supply  of  new 
housing  will  remain  available  to  our 
poor.  While  this  tax  credit  cannot  be 
expected  to  eliminate  all  of  our  hous- 
ing shortages,  it  is  a  key  element  in  en- 
couraging the  private  sector  to  build 
multi-family  housing  for  lower  income 
families.  Moreover,  I  assume  that  the 
fiscal  impact  of  the  credit  will  not  be 


significant;  indeed.  I  assume  it  to  be 
revenue  neutral. 

I  urge  the  support  of  all  of  my  col- 
leagues for  this  important  legislation. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DANPORTH.  Mr.  President, 
today  Senator  Mitchell  and  I  are  in- 
troducing a  bill  to  extend  permanently 
and  modify  the  low-income  housing 
tax  credit.  The  low-income  housing 
tax  credit,  the  only  remaining  tax  in- 
centive for  the  production  of  low- 
income  housing,  expires  at  the  end  of 
this  year. 

The  low-income  housing  tax  credit 
was  established  in  the  1986  Tax 
Reform  Act  to  encourage  investment 
in  areas  and  projects  that  Congress 
considered  desirable,  but  unlikely  to 
attract  capital  on  their  own  because  of 
their  high  risk,  high  cost,  and  low  pro- 
jected rate  of  return.  Mr.  President, 
this  type  of  investment  is  crucial  to 
our  Nation's  poor  who  need  affordable 
places  to  live. 

Our  country  is  in  the  midst  of  a  vast 
and  growing  housing  afforclability  and 
availability  crisis.  Clearly,  most  Ameri- 
cans are  better  housed  today  than  at 
any  time  in  our  history.  However,  a 
significant  number  of  people  are  strug- 
gling against  a  growing  gap  between 
available  income  and  the  cost  of 
decent  housing.  Homelessness  is  the 
most  tragic  and  visible  indi(»tor  of  the 
low-income  housing  crisis.  As  many  as 
700.000  people  were  homeless  on  a 
given  night  in  1988.  Considerably  more 
could  experience  homelessness  in  the 
course  of  a  year.  National  estimates 
range  from  350.000,  from  a  report  by 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  to  more  than  3  million, 
according  to  the  National  Coalition  for 
the  Homeless.  In  Missouri,  an  estimat- 
ed 40,000  people  seek  emergency  shel- 
ter, live  in  cars,  or  live  on  the  street 
during  a  1-year  period. 

These  housing  problems  point  out 
the  need  for  an  optimum  Low-Income 
Housing  Tax  Credit  Program.  The 
credit  is  the  primary  tax  incentive  for 
stimulating  low-income  housing  pro- 
duction and  rehabilitation.  Unfortu- 
nately, because  of  the  complexity  and 
inaccessibility  of  the  credit,  it  has 
been  unable  to  produce  a  meaningful 
amount  of  affordable  housing.  Due  in 
part  to  the  Tax  Reform  Act.  multi- 
family  housing  has  dropped  consider- 
ably since  1985.  In  fact,  1987  was  the 
first  year  since  the  recession  of  1982 
that  multi-family  housing  starts 
dropped  below  500,000  units. 

Despite  the  complexity  of  the  credit, 
its  use  has  grown  over  the  last  year 
from  19  percent  of  the  allocation  avail- 
able in  1987  to  approximately  70  per- 
cent of  that  available  in  1988.  In  Mis- 
souri, 129  projects  are  being  developed 
in  eight  of  the  State's  nine  congres- 
sional districts.  Senator  Mitchiell  and 
I  would  like  to  see  complete  utilization 
of  the  credit  fulocation,  as  well  as  a 
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higher  level  of  ef flciency  in  its  uae  to 
produce  affordable  housbig. 

For  these  reasons.  Senator  Mttchell 
and  I  are  introducing  legislation  to  im- 
prove the  low-inccHne  housing  credit. 
This  legislation  wiU  extend  the  dura- 
tion of  low-income  use  of  these 
ivojects,  define  the  types  of  projects 
eligible  for  the  credit,  affect  the  appli- 
cation of  the  credit  to  a  project,  and 
improve  the  overall  efficiency  of  the 
program  either  in  its  administration  or 
in  the  development  and  managemmt 
of  the  credit  financed  project. 

These  modlficatkHis  to  the  low- 
income  housing  tax  credit  are  primari- 
ly based  on  the  recommendations 
made  by  the  Mitchell-Danf  orth  Task 
Force  on  the  Low-Inoome  Housing  Tax 
Credit.  Senator  Mrcbkll  and  I  orgar 
nlaed  this  taA  fmoe  last  year.  Mem- 
boa  of  the  taA  fmce  were  13  individ- 
uals lepreamting  all  segments  of  the 
low-inoome  housing  industry,  includ- 
ing state  agency  credit  allocators, 
urban  and  rural  developos,  niHiivofit 
organiiatioDS.  credit  syndicators,  aca- 
demic experts,  and  tenant  rei»eaentar 
ttves.  This  task  force  pxt>duoed  a  series 
of  rwwMnini-iMhtJrtrw  to  improve  the  ef- 
ficiency and  eff  ectiveneas  of  the  tax 
credit  program,  many  of  which  we 
have  indnded  in  this  legislaticm. 

Mr.  CHAIfEE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  pleased  to  Jcrin  in  introducing  legis- 
latkm  that  win  help  fill  the  housing 
needs  of  knr-lnoonie  Americans.  Our 
proposal  would  improve  the  structure 
of  the  low-inoome  housing  tax  credit 
and  make  it  permanenL 

We  created  the  low-inc(»ne  housing 
tax  credit  as  part  of  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1906  to  encourage  construction 
and  rehabilitation  of  housing  f  cmt  low- 
inoome  Americans.  The  credit  provides 
a  valuable  tax  incentive  to  mmprofit 
and  for-profit  developers  to  fund  the 
produotlan  of  low-income  rental  hous- 
ing. But,  unless  we  act  to  extoid  the 
program,  the  tax  credit  will  expire  cm 
December  31. 1989. 

Extensian  of  the  tax  credit  is  one  of 
the  diief  provisions  of  the  National 
Affordable  Housing  Act  of  1989,  of 
i^iiefa  I  am  a  ocsponsor.  The  Aff wd- 
able  wouMdtig  Act  is  oomivehensive  leg- 
i.i«rt«i  thai  addresses  the  overall 
peoblem  of  the  dearth  of  affordable 
tMi««iTig  It  is  an  innovative  approaidi 
to  this  country's  housing  crisis  and  has 
many  yyci*«*"*  provisiaos,  but  none  is 
moee  direct  than  providing  pomanent 
anthovity  for  the  low-income  housing 
tax  credit. 

In  my  State.  Rhode  Island  housing 
to  using  the  tax  credits  to  address  the 
critical  need  for  low-lnoame  housing, 
and  the  loas  d  these  credits  would  be 
a  very  tough  blow  to  thdr  efforts. 
Rhode  Island  combines  equity  raised 
through  the  sale  of  tax  credits  with 
bond  nwtmnrin^  and  aero  intoest 
to  mvduoe  low- 
in  <ne  of  this  coun- 
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Our  State  was  also  one  of  only  nine 
States  to  use  100  percent  of  its  1988 
credit  allocation.  In  addition,  current 
demand  for  the  1989  credit  allocation 
far  exceeds  available  supply. 

In  1988.  four  Rhode  Island  nonprofit 
developers  received  tax  credit  financ- 
ing for  the  production  of  a  total  of  261 
units  of  low-income  rental  housing. 
According  to  the  National  Council  of 
State  Housing  Agencies.  Rhode  Island 
allocated  a  higher  percentage  of  1988 
low-income  housing  tax  credits  to  non- 
profit houdng  developers  than  any 
State  in  the  country.  In  1988.  89.5  per- 
cent of  Rhode  Island's  $1,232,500  tax 
credit  supply  went  to  nonprofit  devel- 
opers. 

Rhode  Island  housing  is  projecting 
that  tax  credits  will  help  produce  over 
200  additional  low-income  housing 
units  within  the  State  during  1989. 
Without  this  valuable  resource,  none 
of  these  units  would  be  under  con- 
struction today. 

Providing  the  necessary  housing 
supply  for  the  poor  is  a  long-term  Job, 
for  both  State  housing  agencies  and 
developers.  The  State  housing  agen- 
cies that  assist  with  these  programs 
must  invest  a  considerable  amount  of 
time  and  resources  in  the  development 
of  the  necessary  administrative  capac- 
ity to  operate  the  program.  In  addl- 
ti<xi.  private  housing  developers  must 
have  considerable  lead  time  for  the 
projects.  If  they  are  to  make  the  re- 
quired investments  in  time  and  re- 
sources, these  necessary  participants 
in  the  program  need  to  know  that  it 
will  be  extended  past  1989. 

Our  proposal  preserves  the  basic 
structure  of  the  credit  by  tightly  tar- 
geting the  program  to  provide  housing 
for  families  whose  income  is  less  than 
60  percent  of  median  income  for  the 
State.  In  addition,  a  family's  monthly 
roital  cost  for  a  unit  in  a  low-income 
housing  project  must  not  exceed  30 
poroent  of  their  monthly  income. 

This  bill  includes  one  of  the  main 
proposals  advanced  in  last  year's 
Rouse-Maxwell  report  and  in  the  rec- 
ommendati<»is  of  the  recent  MitcheU- 
Danforth  Task  FV)rce  on  the  low- 
inoome  housing  tax  credit:  The  indefi- 
nite extension  of  the  Low-Income 
Housing  Tax  Credit  Program.  In  addi- 
tion, the  MitcheU-Danforth  Task 
Force  produced  a  series  of  recommen- 
dations to  improve  the  efficiency  and 
effectiveness  of  the  tax  credit  pro- 
gram. AU  of  these  recommendations 
tot  improving  the  operation  of  the 
credit  have  been  included  in  this  legis- 
latiiHi. 

One  of  the  most  important  provi- 
sitHis  in  the  bill  for  the  issue  of  contin- 
ued availability  of  low-income  housing 
would  oioourage  longer  term  low- 
inoome  use  of  a  project.  This  is  accom- 
plished by  establishment  of  a  three 
step  process  for  conversion  of  the 
property  to  other  than  low-income 
use. 


Experience  has  shown  that  invest- 
ment in  low-income  housing  is  highly 
dependent  on  the  tax  benefits  provid- 
ed by  this  credit.  The  low-income 
housing  tax  credit  is  one  of  the  most 
direct  and  efficient  ways  to  subsidize 
the  production  of  low-cost,  affordable 
housing  for  low-income  Americans.  I 
would  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  this 
bill  their  full  support. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

s.  • 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  McCaik,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  NicKLEs]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  6,  a  bill  to  grant  the  power  to 
the  President  to  reduce  appropriated 
funds  within  10  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  a  bill  appropriating  such 
fluids. 

s.  ss 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmohi).  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  LEvm  1  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  82,  a  bill  to  recognize  the  organi- 
zation known  as  the  82d  Airborne  Divi- 
sion Association,  Inc. 

S.  123 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ihoute,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Daschle]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  122,  a  bill  to  amend 
title  XVm  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  provide  coverage  for  social  worker 
services  furnished  at  rural  health  clin- 
ics. 

S.  373 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
SmoH]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
273,  a  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  designate  as  nonmail- 
able matter  solicitations  of  donations 
which  could  reasonably  be  miscon- 
strued as  a  bill,  invoice,  or  statement 
of  account  due,  solicitations  for  the 
purchase  of  products  or  services  which 
are  provided  either  free  of  charge  or 
at  a  lower  price  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment connection  or  endorsement, 
unless  such  matter  contains  an  appro- 
priate, conspicuous  disclaimer,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

s.  soc 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bkhtser.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Ford],  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Graham],  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [BCr.  Kerret].  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Hnii- 
PHRET],  and  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  LncAR]  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  306.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  make  certain  modifica- 
tions in  the  Medicare  Program  with 
respect  to  payments  made  under  such 
program  to  hospitals  located  in  rural 
areas,  to  improve  the  delivery  of 
health  services  to  individuals  residing 
in  such  areas,  and  for  other  purposes. 
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S.  9>f 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rncu.  the 
names  of  the  Sataior  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Thuuchd],  the  Saut- 
ter from  New  Hampshire  IMr. 
RusMAii].  and  the  Senat<N-  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Baucus]  were  added  as  co- 
gpoaaan  of  S.  355.  a  Mil  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1966  to 
eztood  through  1992  the  period  during 
which  qualified  mortgage  bonds  and 
mortgage  credit  certificates  may  be 
issued. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  CHArot.  the 
name  of  the  Sooator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Packwood]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  370,  a  Mil  to  amoid  the 
Land  and  Water  Cmisnvatkm  Fund 
Act  and  the  Naticmal  Hist(Mic  Preser- 
vation Act.  to  establish  the  American 
Heritage  Trust,  for  purposes  of  en- 
hancing the  protection  of  the  Nation's 
natural,  historical,  cultural,  and  out- 
door recreational  heritage,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

8.STS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Holuhgs.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  trom  Colorado 
[Mr.  AaMSTHOHC]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  375.  a  bm  to  provide  for 
the  broadcasting  of  accurate  informa- 
tion to  the  people  of  Cuba,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

8.41* 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DoMEinci.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  fixHn  Nevada 
[Mr.  Rkid]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  416.  a  bill  to  provide  that  all  Fed- 
eral civilian  and  military  retirees  shall 
receive  the  fuU  cost  of  living  adjust- 
ment in  annuities  payable  under  Fed- 
eral retirement  systems  for  fiscal  years 
1990  and  1991.  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  430 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Daschle,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Bihgamah]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  430.  a  bill  to  amend  title 
xrx  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  pro- 
vide coverage  for  certain  outreach  ac- 
tivities undertalcen  at  the  option  of  a 
State  for  the  purpose  of  identifying 
pregnant  women  and  children  who  are 
eligible  for  medical  assistance  and  as- 
slstiiig  them  in  applying  for  and  re- 
ceiving such  assistance,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  4tl 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ghasslky.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
MtTBXOwsKi]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  461,  a  bill  to  amend  tiUe  XVni  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  permit  pay- 
ment for  services  of  physician  assist- 
ants outside  institutional  settings. 

S.  619 

At  the  request  of  Bir.  LAxrrENBERG, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota [B4r.  BoscHwrrz]  and  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Wihth]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  519.  a  bill  to 
prohibit  smoking  on   any  scheduled 


airiine  flight  in  intrastate,  tntcntate. 
or  overseas  air  transptnlatian. 

S.  MS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sana,  the 
name  of  the  Senatcn-  from  New  Jtrwej 
[Mr.  Lautkhbbbg]  was  added  as  a  co- 
spoosoT  of  S.  543.  a  bm  to  amend  the 
Job  Training  Paitnoship  Act  to 
strengthen  the  program  of  tanptaj- 
ment  and  training  awristanrr 
that  act.  and  for  other  purposes. 

B.  MB 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lai 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Calif or- 
nia  [Mr.  Cbahstoh]  was  added  as  a  oo- 
spcmsor  of  S.  585,  a  bill  to  impirmmt 
the  naticMial  objective  of  pcdlntkm  pre- 
vention by  establishing  a  source  ledno- 
tioD  program  at  Uie  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  by  awristing  States 
in  providing  inf  ormaticHi  and  terhniral 
assistance  regarding  source  reduetkm. 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  MS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  CoamAD,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Pbesslkk]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  643.  a  bin  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1968  to 
allow  an  individual  a  credit  against 
inoHne  tax  for  certain  expenditures 
for  the  purpose  of  reducing  radon 
levels  in  the  principal  residence  of  the 
individual,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  CCS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stmms.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
McClube]  was  added  as  a  cosptmsor  of 
S.  662.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Intonal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  increase  and 
index  the  calendar  quarter  wage 
threshold  for  determining  agricultural 
labor  employers  for  purposes  of  impos- 
ing the  Federal  unemployment  tax. 
s.  S«3 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hkfldi.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  LoTT],  the  Senator  frmn  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  Cochbah],  and  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  GoRSl  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  663.  a  bill  to 
provide  for  additional  contingent  ter- 
mination liability  for  the  Advanced 
Solid  Rocket  Motor  Program, 
s.  ass 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  MRZEHBAUif. 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  CrahstohI.  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Ihoute].  and  the 
Senator  from  Bfaryland  [Mr.  Sar- 
banes]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
685,  a  bill  to  amend  title  I  of  the  Em- 
ployee Retirement  Income  Security 
Act  of  1974  to  clarify  the  applicability 
of  rules  relating  to  fiduciary  duties  in 
relation  to  plan  assets  of  terminated 
pensions  plans  and  to  provide  for  an 
explicit  exception  to  such  rules  for 
employer  reversions  meeting  certain 
requirements. 

S.  714 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McCluhe.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Stevens]  and  the  Senator  from 


Virginia  [Mr.  WabsbJ 
coiponiifs  of  S.  T14.  a  taffl  to  extend 
tbe  aaUaartatian  at  tbe  Water  Re- 
aouroes  Research  Act  of  1M4  throuifr 
tlie  end  of  fiscal  year  1W3. 

S.TM 

At  tbe  request  of  Mr.  Rna.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  ^BJB]  was  added  as  a  co- 
vonaor  ot  S.  734.  a  taffl  to  anthoriae 
and  direct  the  General  Acooonting 
Office  to  anOt  tbe  Federal  Reaerre 
Board,  the  Federal  Advisory  Ooanefl. 
the  Federal  Open  Market 
and  Federal  banks  and  tbeir  I 


the 


B.  TS3 

At  the  request  of  Mr. 
name  of  tbe  Senator  from 
[Mr.  OoGBBAM]  was  added  as  a  i 
sor  (rf  a  7S3,  a  taffl  to  amend  tbe  Natuh 
ral  Gas  PoOcy  Act  of  1971  to  rilminatf 
weObead  price  and  nonpriw  oontrols 
on  the  first  sale  of  natural  gas.  and  to 
make  trrhniral  and  conforming 
amentaents  to  sudi  acL 

At  tbe  request  of  Mr.  Gun.  tbe 
name  of  tbe  Benafor  from  Ne 
[Mr.  Ezm]  was  added  as  a 
of  &  857.  a  taffl  to  amend  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  to  rednoe  the  pre- 
mium paid  by  retired  members  of  tbe 
unifwmed  services  for  coverage  for 
their  survivals  under  tbe  Survivor 
Benefit  Flan  and  to  provide  a  new 
Supplemental  Survivor  Benefit  Flan 
to  offset  the  effect  of  the  two-tier  an- 
nuity computation  under  the  Survivor 
Benefit  Flan  far  spouse  and  farmer 
spouse  beneficiaries. 

B.  STT 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DbCokciki. 
the  names  of  the  SenattH*  from  N<Hth 
Dakota  [Mr.  Cohsad]  and  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Smovl  wne  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  877.  a  WU  to  re- 
quire the  posting  on  certain  aircraft  of 
inftmnatiim  relating  to  the  date  of 
manufacture  of  the  aircraft,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

B.  StS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  LAxnamcBG, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Logar]  was  added  as  a  ooqxmsor 
of  S.  893,  a  bill  to  establish  certain  cat- 
egories of  Soviet  and  Vietnamese  na- 
tionals presumed  to  be  subject  to  per- 
secution and  to  provide  for  adjustment 
to  refugee  status  of  certain  Soviet  and 
Vietnamese  parolees. 

S.  •4S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hattikld,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  BAUcns]  was  added  as  a  coepon- 
sor  of  S.  948,  a  bill  to  amend  tiUe  28, 
United  States  Code,  to  divide  the 
ninth  judicial  circuit  of  the  United 
States  into  two  circuits,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

SKMATB  jonrr  hxsolutton  lo 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Kerrey]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
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8or  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  10,  a 
Joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
month  of  May  1989  as  "National 
Foster  Care  Month." 

SKHAn  jonn  resolutioh  ss 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simon,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
MuRKOWSKi]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  55,  a  joint 
resolution  to  designate  the  week  of 
October  1,  1989,  through  October  7, 
1989.  as  "Mental  Illness  Awareness 
inr  eeK* 

SKHATE  jonrr  resolutior  1 1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hxlms,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Fowler]  and  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  SmoN]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
71,  a  Joint  resolution  designating  April 
16  through  22,  1989,  as  "National  Ce- 
ramic    Tile     Industry     Recognition 

SKHATE  JOIirr  RKSOLUnON  72 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Risgle,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Simon]  and  the  Senator  from 
Y,^.nsaksi  [Mrs.  Kassebattm]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 72,  a  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  period  commencing  May  7,  1989, 
and  encUng  BCay  13.  1989.  as  "National 
Correctional  Officers  Week." 

SKHATX  Jonrr  rksolittioii  ?• 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Helms,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Nunn]  and  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [ICr.  Garn]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
76,  a  joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
period  commencing  on  June  21,  1989, 
and  ending  on  June  28,  1989,  as  "Food 
Science  and  Technology  Week." 

SKMATI  JOIMT  RESOLUTIOR  78 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bentsen,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Bradley],  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  BSetzenbaum],  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Nunn],  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Robb],  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  BoscHwrrzl,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  [Bffr.  Grasslet],  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Humphrey],  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  Simpson],  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Fokd],  and  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Warner]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  78,  a  joint  resolution  to 
designate  the  month  of  November 
1989  and  1990  as  "National  Hospice 
Month." 

SXRATK  Jonrr  usoLunoif  a  5 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Armstrong, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  iNOUYx],  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  DrzoN],  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Chapee],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  [Mr.  Murkowski], 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Borbh],  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Warher],  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Hatch],  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Metzenbaxtm],  the  Senator  from 


Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Burns],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Duren- 
berger].  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Dole],  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Domenici].  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Conrad],  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Lugar].  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Coats],  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  DeCon- 
ciNi],  the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Roth],  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Daschle],  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Shelby],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Exon],  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Reid],  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Sar- 
BANEs].  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Boschwitz].  and  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Cochran],  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  85,  a  joint  resolution  to 
designate  the  week  of  July  24-30,  1989, 
as  the  "National  Week  of  Recognition 
and  Remembrance  for  Those  Who 
Served  in  the  Korean  War." 

SEHATK  joint  RESOLUTION  86 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Riegle,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Exon],  the  Senator  from  Missou- 
ri [Mr.  Bond],  and  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Simon]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
86,  a  joint  resolution  designating  No- 
vember 17,  1989.  as  "National  Philan- 
thropy Day." 

SENATE  joint  RESOLUTION  1 10 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simon,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Chapee]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
110,  a  joint  resolution  designating  Oc- 
tober 5,  1989,  as  "Raoul  Wallenberg 
Day." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  112 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Grassley,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  DeConcini],  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Cohen],  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Chapee],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Ford],  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Heinz],  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Boschwitz],  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Glenn],  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Coats],  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Sanpord],  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Lie- 
berman],  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Gramm],  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  NicKLEs],  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  BoREN],  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Cochran],  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Conrad], 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
D'Amato],  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  MoYNiHAN],  and  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  KIack]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 1 12,  a  joint  resolution  designating 
May  29,  1989.  as  the  "National  Day  of 
Remembrance  for  the  victims  of  the 
U.S.S.  Iowa. " 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  113 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dixon,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Riegle]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  113,  a  joint 
resolution  prohibiting  the  export  of 
technology,  defense  articles,  and  de- 
fense services  to  codevelop  or  copro- 
duce  the  FSX  aircraft  with  Japan. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  9 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Boren],  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  LoTT],  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Helms] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  9,  a  concurrent 
resolution  establishing  procedures  for 
expedited  consideration  by  the  Con- 
gress of  certain  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions submitted  by  the  President. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  2 1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Riegle,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Conrad]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 21,  a  concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  current  Federal  income  tax 
deduction  for  interest  paid  on  debt  se- 
cured by  a  first  or  second  home  should 
not  be  further  restricted. 

SENATE  RESOLirriON  98 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boschwitz, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Bradley],  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Heinz],  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd], 
and  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Graham]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Resolution  99,  a  resolution  re- 
quiring the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  to 
establish  and  implement  a  voluntary 
program  for  recycling  paper  disposed 
of  in  the  operation  of  the  Senate. 

ABfZNDlfENT  NO.  100 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Johnston,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Bingaman]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  amendment  No.  100  intend- 
ed to  be  proposed  to  S.  406.  a  bill  to 
authorize  competitive  oil  and  gas  leas- 
ing and  development  on  the  Coastal 
Plain  of  the  Arctic  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  in  a  manner  consistent  with 
protection  of  the  environment,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  127— PRO- 
VIDING FOR  THE  ISSUANCE  OF 
A  SUMMONS  AND  FOR  RELAT- 
ED PROCEDURES  CONCERNING 
IMPEACHMENT  AGAINST 

WALTER  L.  NIXON,  JR. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Dole)  submitted  the  following  res- 
olution; which  was  considered  and 
agreed  to: 

S.  Res.  127 

Resolved,  That  a  summons  shall  be  issued 
which  commands  Walter  L.  Nixon,  Jr.,  to 
fUe  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  an 
answer  to  the  articles  of  impeachment  no 


later  than  Mi 
abide  by,  obej 
rections,  and  . 
make  In  the  p 
stitution  and  1 

Sec.  2.  The  i 
to  utilize  the 
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Sec.  3.  Thi 
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the  answer  ai 
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Sec.  4.  The 
House  may  f: 
Senate  a  repl 
1989. 

Sec.  5.  The 
for  Walter  L. 
replication,  ai 
copy. 

Sec.  6.  Th( 
answer  and  t 
Presiding  Off 
day  the  Senai 
tary  receives 
cer  shall  caus 
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Sec.  7.  The 
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with  the  pro 
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and  Practice 
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the  direction 
document. 

Sec.  8.  Th« 
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and  Practice 
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Sec.  9.  Th 
House  of  Rei 


Resolved,  T 
Rules  of  Pi 
Senate  Wh< 
Trials,  the  P 
committee  of 
duties  and  U 
for  in  the  rul 
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127— PRO- 
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R   RELAT- 
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later  than  May  31.  1989,  Euid  thereafter  to 
abide  by,  obey,  and  perform  such  orders,  di- 
rections, and  judgments  as  the  Senate  shall 
make  In  the  premises,  according  to  the  Con- 
stitution and  laws  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  2.  The  Sergeant  at  Arms  is  authorized 
to  utilize  the  services  of  the  Deputy  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  or  another  employee  of  the 
Senate  in  serving  the  summons. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  shall  notify  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  filing  of 
the  answer  and  shall  provide  a  copy  of  the 
answer  to  the  House. 

Sec.  4.  The  Managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  may  file  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  a  replication  no  later  than  June  12, 
1989. 

Sec.  5.  The  Secretary  shall  notify  counsel 
for  Walter  L.  Nixon.  Jr.,  of  the  filing  of  a 
replication,  and  shall  provide  counsel  with  a 
copy. 

Sec.  6.  The  Secretary  shall  provide  the 
answer  and  the  replication,  if  any,  to  the 
Presiding  Officer  of  the  Senate  on  the  first 
day  the  Senate  is  in  session  after  the  Secre- 
tary receives  them,  and  the  Presiding  Offi- 
cer shall  cause  the  answer  and  replication,  if 
any,  to  be  printed  in  the  Senate  Journal  and 
in  the  Congressional  Record.  If  a  timely 
answer  has  not  been  filed  the  Presiding  Of- 
ficer shall  cause  a  plea  of  not  guilty  to  be 
entered. 

Sec.  7.  The  articles  of  Impeachment,  the 
answer,  and  the  replication,  if  any,  together 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  on 
impeachment,  and  the  Rules  of  Procedure 
and  Practice  In  the  Senate  When  Sitting  on 
Impeachment  Trials,  shall  be  printed  under 
the  direction  of  the  Secretary  as  a  Senate 
document. 

Sbc.  8.  The  provisions  of  this  resolution 
shall  govern  notwltlistanding  any  provisions 
to  the  contrary  in  the  Rules  of  Procedure 
and  Practice  In  the  Senate  When  Sitting  on 
Impeachment  Trials. 

Sec.  9.  The  Secretary  shall  notify  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  this  resolution. 


Sec.  4.  During  proceedings  conducted 
under  Rule  XI  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee is  authorized  to  waive  the  requirement 
under  the  Rules  of  Procedure  and  Practice 
In  the  Senate  When  Sitting  on  Impeach- 
ment Trials  that  questions  by  a  Senator  to  a 
witness,  a  manager,  or  counsel  shall  be  re- 
duced to  writing  and  put  by  the  presiding 
officer. 

Sec.  5.  In  addition  to  a  certified  copy  of 
the  transcript  of  the  proceedings  and  testi- 
mony had  and  given  before  It,  the  commit- 
tee Is  authorized  to  report  to  the  Senate  a 
statement  of  facts  that  are  uncontested  and 
a  summary,  with  appropriate  references  to 
the  record,  of  evidence  that  the  parties  have 
introduced  on  contested  Issues  of  fact. 

Sec.  6.  The  actual  and  necessary  expenses 
of  the  committee,  including  the  employ- 
ment of  staff  at  an  annual  rate  of  pay,  and 
the  employment  of  consultants  with  prior 
approval  of  the  committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  the 
maximum  daily  rate  for  a  standing  commit- 
tee of  the  Senate,  shall  be  paid  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  from  the  ap- 
propriation account  "Miscellaneous  Items" 
upon  vouchers  approved  by  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  except  that  no  voucher  shall 
be  required  to  pay  the  salary  of  any  employ- 
ee who  is  compensated  at  an  annual  rate  of 
pay. 

Sec.  7.  The  Secretary  shall  notify  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  counsel  for 
Judge  Walter  L.  Nixon,  Jr.,  of  this  resolu- 
tion. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  128-PRO- 
VIDING  POR  THE  APPOINT- 
MENT OP  A  COMMITTEE  TO 
RECEIVE  AND  REPORT  EVI- 
DENCE WITH  RESPECT  TO  THE 
ARTICLES  OF  IMPEACHMENT 
AGAINST  JUDGE  WALTER  L. 
NIXON.  JR. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Dole)  submitted  the  following  res- 
olution; which  was  considered  and 
agreed  to: 

S.  Res.  128 
Resolved,  That  pursuant  to  Rule  XI  of  the 
Rules  of  Procedure  and  Practice  In  the 
Senate  When  Sitting  on  Impeachment 
Trials,  the  Presiding  Officer  shall  appoint  a 
committee  of  twelve  senators  to  perform  the 
duties  and  to  exercise  the  powers  provided 
for  in  the  rule. 

Sec.  2.  The  Majority  and  Minority  Leader 
shall  each  recommend  six  members  to  the 
Presiding  Officer  for  appointment  to  the 
committee.  The  committee  shall  designate 
one  of  its  members  to  be  chairman  and  one 
of  its  members  to  be  vice  chairman. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  a  standing  committee  of  the  Senate  for 
the  purpose  of  reporting  to  the  Senate  reso- 
lutions for  the  criminal  or  civil  enforcement 
of  the  committee's  subpoenas  or  orders,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  printing  reports,  hear- 
ings, and  other  documents  for  submission  to 
the  Senate  under  Rule  XI. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

SUBCOHMITTEE  ON  WATER  AMD  POWER 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  armounce  for  the  public 
that  a  hearing  has  been  scheduled 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Water 
and  Power  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

The  hearing  wiU  take  place  on  May 
18,  1989.  beginning  at  2  p.m.  in  room 
SD-366  of  the  Senate  Dirksen  Office 
Building  in  Washington.  DC. 

The  purpose  of  the  hearing  is  to  re- 
ceive testimony  on  S.  635,  a  bill  to  pre- 
vent the  unintended  licensing  of  feder- 
ally nonjurisdictional  pre-1935  luUi- 
censed  hydroelectric  projects. 

Those  wishing  to  submit  written  tes- 
timony should  address  it  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources, room  364,  Dirksen  Senate 
Office  Building,  Washington.  DC 
20510. 

For  further  Information,  please  con- 
tact William  B.  Conway,  Jr.,  senior 
coiuisel  for  the  subcommittee  at  (202) 
224-7149. 

COMMTTTEE  ON  VETERANS'  AITAIRS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
armounce,  for  the  information  of  Sen- 
ators, that  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs,  which  I  am  privileged  to 
chair,  is  scheduled  to  hold  a  hearing 
Monday.  May  15.  1989.  in  SR-418  at 
1:30  p.m.  on  the  nomination  of  Frank 
Q.  Nebeker  to  be  Chief  Judge  of  the 
United  States  Court  of  Veterans  Ap- 
peals. 


COKMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  armounce  for  the  public 
that  a  hearing  has  been  scheduled 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Lands,  National  Parks  and  Forests  of 
the  Committee  on  Elnergy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

The  hearing  will  take  place  on  Jime 
8,  1989,  beginning  at  9:30  a.m.  in  room 
SD-366  of  the  Senate  Dirksen  Office 
Building  in  Washington.  DC. 

The  purpose  of  the  hearing  is  to  re- 
ceive testimony  on  three  bills  current- 
ly pending  before  the  subcommittee. 
The  measiu-es  are: 

S.  555,  a  bill  to  establish  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  the  De  Soto 
Expedition  Trail  Commission,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

S.  624.  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  sale 
of  certain  Federal  lands  to  Clark 
County.  NV,  for  national  defense  and 
other  purposes;  and 

S.  830.  a  bill  to  amend  Public  Law 
99-647,  establishing  the  Blackstone 
River  Valley  National  Heritage  Corri- 
dor Commission,  to  authorize  the 
Conmiission  to  take  Immediate  action 
in  furtherance  of  its  purposes  and  to 
increase  the  authorization  of  appro- 
priations for  the  Commission. 

Because  of  the  limited  time  available 
for  the  hearing,  witnesses  may  testify 
by  invitation  only.  However,  anyone 
wishing  to  submit  written  testimony  to 
be  included  in  the  hearing  record  is 
welcome  to  do  so.  Those  wishing  to 
submit  written  testimony  should  send 
two  copies  to  the  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Lands.  National  Parks  and  For- 
ests. SD-364,  Washington,  DC  20510. 

For  further  information  regarding 
the  hearing,  please  contact  Tom  Wil- 
liams of  the  conunittee  staff  at  (202) 
224-7145. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  armounce  for  the  public 
that  a  field  hearing  has  been  sched- 
uled before  the  Subcommittee  on  Min- 
eral Resources  Development  and  Pro- 
duction. 

The  hearing  will  take  place  Thurs- 
day. May  25.  1989.  at  the  University  of 
New  Mexico  Continuing  Education 
Conference  Center.  1634  University 
Boulevard  NE..  Albuquerque.  NM.  The 
hearing  will  begin  at  8:30  a.m. 

The  purpose  of  the  hearing  is  to  re- 
ceive testimony  on  the  availability, 
production,  and  distribution  of  clean- 
burning  fuels. 

Those  wishing  to  submit  written  tes- 
timony should  address  it  to  the  Sub- 
committee on  Mineral  Resources  De- 
velopment and  Production,  room  364 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building.  Wash- 
ington. DC  20510. 

For  further  information,  please  con- 
tact Patricia  Beneke  of  the  committee 
staff  at  (202)  224-2383. 
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Mr.  FBLL.  Mr.  Pinhknt.  I  adi 
omnimoaa  conaent  that  the  Soboona- 
mtttee  on  Manpower  and  Pemnnd  of 
the  Oonmittee  on  Armed  Oeitkea  be 
anthoitaed  to  meK  on  Thonday.  May 
11. 1M9.  at  2  pja.  in  open  ■rwinn  to  re- 
ceive tftimwiy  on  manpower  pro- 
I  in  the  ""^^hpH  Oef  enae  author- 
«qnert  for  fiacal  years  1990 
aiMll99L 

lite  PRESIDING  OFPICER.  Wttta- 
out  objeetkai.  it  is  ao  ordered. 

Mr.  PEUi.  Mr.  Preaident.  I  uk. 
ananimow  eonaent  that  the  Special 
Gommittee  on  Investicatians  of  the 
Sdect  Ooomiittee  on  Indian  Affairs  be 
anthoriaed  to  meet  dnrinc  the  aessim 
of  the  Senate  on  May  11.  1989.  at  10 
ajn.  to  iKdd  hearinca  parsoant  to 
Senate  Reaidutkm  68.  section  31. 
agreed  to  Frivuary  28. 1989. 

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objectian.  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  FELL.  Mr.  Prerident.  I  ask 
iiMwiwMMia  cjCTf.nt  that  the  Snbnnm- 
mittee  on  Def enae  Indoatry  and  Tech- 
nolocy  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Omkes  be  aothoriaed  to  meet  on 
Thursday.  May  11. 1988.  at  1:30  pjn.  in 
open  SI  wiiiMi  to  leceive  testimony  on 
rennmmendsticaiB  for  sn  aequisition 
poliey  agenda. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

,  TWCBWtMJOST,  An 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  sak 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Science,  TprJmnJngy.  and 
Space,  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. Sdenoe.  and  Transportation,  be 
authoriaed  to  meet  during  the  warion 
of  the  Senate  on  May  11.  1989.  at  9:30 
ajn.  to  hold  a  hearing  on  the  Presi- 
dent's fiscal  year  1900  qiaee  transpor- 
tation budget  request  and  related 
pcdicy  issues. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


UMI 


Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judkdary  be  authorised  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  May  11. 1989. 9  ajn..  to  hold  a  hear- 
ing on  the  nominations  of  Carol  Craw- 
f md  to  be  AwrisTant  Attorney  G«ieral. 
Shirley  Peterson  to  be  Assistant  Attor- 
ney Genoal.  and  Ferdinand  Peman- 
des  to  be  UJS.  circuit  Judge  for  the 
Ninth  Circuit. 


NATIONAL  CORRECTIONAL 
OFFICERS  WEEK 

•  Mr.  ROCKEFELLER  Mr.  Presi- 
doit.  on  Tuesday,  the  Senate  approved 
House  Joint  Resolution  135,  Repre- 
sentative TsAXLBi's  legislation  declar- 
ing this  week  as  "National  Correction- 
al Officers  Week."  I  think  this  is  a  fitr 
ting  tribute  to  America's  dedicated 
corrections  officials. 


Weat  Virginia 
tionB  employa  wdl  ( 
al  offieexa  at  a  ranber  of  fMflitiea 
throntfioat  the  State:  At  the  Weat 
Virginia  State  Penitentiary  at 
Moondsville:  the  HattonaviOe  Oorree- 
tional  Center  at  Pruntytown;  the  An- 
thony Center  in  Neola;  the  badostrial 
Home  for  Youth  in  Industrial:  the 
Davis  Center  in  Davis:  the  West  Vir- 
ginia Corrections  Anadrmy  in  West 
Ubertr.  snd  the  work  study  centos  in 
Beckley.  Charleston,  and  Huntington. 

What  is  a  oorrectianal  officer.  Mr. 
President? 

A  correetianal  officer  is  a  civfl  serv- 
ant enudoyed  with  the  State  Depart- 
ment ot  Oorrectians.  In  West  Vinbnia. 
he  or  she  eama  an  entry-levri  salary  of 
$987  per  month  and  can  advance  to 
the  rank  of  correctional  officer  m. 
earning  $2J58  per  month 

A  correctional  officer's  job  descrip- 
tion lists  innnmerable  duties.  Since 
each  correetianal  facility  is  established 
to  assist  the  department  of  cotrectians 
in  carrying  out  its  mandate  to  provide 
for  the  custody,  care,  and  treatment  of 
sentenced  offenders  from  the  West 
Virginia  Oreuit  Courts,  the  correction- 
al officer  is  on  the  department's  front 
line  in  carnring  out  this  mandate. 
Through  the  correctional  officer,  sen- 
tenced offenders  encounter  the  rules, 
regulations,  and  procedures  of  the  ccv- 
rections  department,  which  are  de- 
signed to  ixrovide  tar  the  offenders' 
custody  and  care.  CtxrecticHial  officers 
are  on  the  cutting  edge  of  correcticHis. 
and  the  department's  success  or  fafl- 
ure  depends  on  them. 

CcHTectional  officers  perform  a  wide 
variety  of  tasks,  fnan  the  seemingly 
mundane,  such  as  issuing  clothing,  su- 
pervising dining  areas,  and  writing  re- 
ports, to  counseling  inmates  on  per- 
sonal problems  or  instituti<Hial  adjust- 
ment, counting  inmates  to  assure  all 
are  present  and  accounted  for,  and 
seardiing  for  escapees.  The  correction- 
al officer  is  charged  with  instructing 
and  supervising  inmate  chores  and 
work  details,  evaluating  work  per- 
formed and  behavior  exhibited,  and 
preventing  escapes  fnun  custody.  They 
escort  offenders  to  court,  funerals,  and 
hospitals.  They  inspect  living  quarters 
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for  cleanliness  and  security,  conduct 
searches  of  persons  and  living  quarters 
for  weapons  or  contraband,  azul  settle 
disputes  and  break  up  fights  among  in- 
mates. 

The  job  is  stressful  and  can  be  lif  e- 
threatoiing  <xi  occasitm.  Correctional 
officers  carry  no  weapons  in  prison.  It 
is  a  job  hiddm  away  from  public  view 
and  lacking  in  tfamor.  Yet,  to  the  care 
and  custody  of  these  officers  is  placed 
those  men  and  wcHnen  of  all  ages  who 
have  been  unable  or  unwilling  to  oaor 
duct  law-aUding  lives.  CorrectitHial  fa- 
cilities opoate  24  hours  a  day,  each 
and  every  day  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Presidoit,  it  is  this  dedicated 
group  of  Toten  and  wcxnen  wh<Hn  I, 
al<mg  with  West  Virginia  CcHrecticHis 
Commissioner  R<m  Gregory  and  the 
State  Departmoit  of  Corrections,  rec- 
ognise and  salute  this  we^.« 


I  know  that  the  entire  Senate  joins 
me  in  congratulating  Ralph  Anderson 
on  his  selection  as  regicm  VI  "Small 
Business  Subcontractor  of  the  Tear".* 


RAUPH  ANDEEISON.  SMALL  BUSI- 
NESS SUBCONTRACTOR  OP 
THE  YEAR 
•  Mr.  DOMENICL  Mr.  President, 
"Small  Business  is  America's  Puture" 
is  the  thane  of  this  year's  Small  Busi- 
ness We^. 

As  part  of  this  celebration,  prime 
contractors  and  subcontractors  frcHn 
each  of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
trati<Hi's  10  regions  are  hcxiored. 

I  know  my  colleagues  join  me  in 
honiHlng  the  selection  of  Ralph  An- 
derson as  this  year's  "Subcontractor  of 
the  Year"  f rran  SBA  region  VL 

Ralph  is  the  president  of  General 
Technology  Corp.  [GTCl  in  Albuquer- 
que. GTC  was  formed  in  1981  to  devel- 
op and  produce  electrwnechanical  de- 
vices and  printed  circuit  boards. 

Today.  GTC  has  grown  to  115  em- 
ployes, including  terhnicianK  and  engi- 
neers, who  provide  sorioes  to  defense, 
medical,  and  aooepace  industries. 

Ralph's  contributions  do  not  st(H>  At 
GTC.  He  is  very  active  in  community 
affairs,  as  a  member  of  the  Greater  Al- 
buquerque Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
Rotary  Club,  and  the  Professicmal 
Aerospace  Contractors  Assofiatinn, 
Mr.  Anderstm  is  also  the  president- 
elect of  the  New  Mexico  Entr^re- 
neurs  dub  and  is  treasura-  tor  the  As- 
sodation  of  CcMnmeroe  and  Industry. 

Innovators  like  Ralph  Anderscu  will 
became  even  more  important  to  our 
economy  in  the  near  future.  Research- 
as  worldwide  predict  an  aooderation 
in  the  rate  of  technological  break- 
thioutfis  in  the  days  and  years  ahead, 
breakthroughs  that  will  change  the 
ways  we  conduct  business  in  the  man- 
ufacturing world. 

Small  businesses  are  best  prqiared 
tar  this  challenge.  They  are  able  to 
adjust  to  market  conditions  faster 
^Mi  large  businesses,  and  are  often  at 
the  forefront  of  developing  new  i»od- 
ucts  for  the  marketplace.  They  can 
also  provide  the  training  ground  for 
our  young  workeis. 


NOTICE  OP  DETERMINATION  BY 
THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 
ETHICS  UNDER  RULE  35,  PARA- 
GRAPH 4,  PERMITTING  AC- 
CEPTANCE OP  A  GUT  OP  EDU- 
CATIONAL TRAVEL  PROM  A 
FOREIGN  ORGANIZATION 

•  Mr.  HEPUN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  re- 
quired by  paragraph  4  of  rule  35  that  I 
place  in  the  CoHcasssioiuu.  Rbochu) 
notice  of  Senate  employees  who  par- 
ticipate in  programs,  the  principal  ob- 
jective of  which  is  educational,  spon- 
acxeA  by  a  foreign  govemmoit  or  a 
foreign  educational  or  charitable  orga- 
nizaticHi  involving  travel  to  a  foreign 
country  paid  for  by  that  foreign  gov- 
ernment at  organisation. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determinaticm  undor  rule 
35,  for  Laurie  Schults  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  Soiator  JcnoBDS,  to  partici- 
pate in  a  program  in  Cuba  ^onsored 
by  the  Presbytery  of  New  York  and 
the  Et^iwiAfiirati  CouncU  of  Churches 
of  Cuba  frcMn  March  26  to  April  2, 
1989. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Ms.  Schultz  in  the 
program  in  Cuba,  at  the  expense  of 
the  Presbsrtery  of  New  York  and  the 
Kr^pi»i«»nirM.i  Council  of  Churches  of 
Cuba  is  in  the  interest  of  the  Senate 
and  the  United  States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35.  for  Thomas  W.  Cohen,  a  member 
of  the  staff  of  Senator  Hounros.  to 
participate  in  a  program  in  London, 
inn|riMiri,  spmisored  by  tbe  Interna- 
tional Institute  of  Commnnicaticms. 
from  February  2  to  5. 1989. 

The  conmittee  has  determined  that 
partic^iation  by  Mr.  Cohen  in  the  pro- 
gram in  England,  at  the  expense  of 
the  International  Instutute  of  Com- 
municaticHis,  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
Senate  and  the  United  States. 

The  select  ocMnmittee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  imder  rule 
35.  for  Carolyn  Bri(±ey.  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  Senator  I^aht.  to  partici- 
pate in  a  program  sponsored  by  the 
Congress-Bundestag  Staff  Exchange, 
frvm  April  14  to  30. 1989. 

The  coDunittee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Ms.  Brickey  in  the 
program  in  Germany,  at  the  expense 
of  the  Congress-Bundestag  Staff  Ex- 
change, is  in  the  interest  of  the  Senate 
and  the  United  States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  d^^rminatiiMi  under  rule 
35.  for  Ms.  EUxabeth  Gardner,  a 
membo-  of  the  staff  of  Senator 
Hefuh,  to  participate  in  a  progam  in 
China.  spouKxed  by  the  United 
States-Asia  Institute  from  March  18. 
throu^  April  2, 1989. 


The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Ms.  Gardner  in  the 
program  in  China,  at  the  expense  of 
the  United  States-Asia  Institute,  is  in 
the  interest  of  the  Senate  and  the 
United  States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35.  for  Ruth  Kurtz,  a  monber  of  the 
staff  of  the  Joint  Ectmomic  CacanaXr 
tee.  to  participate  in  a  program  in 
Prance.  Portugal,  and  the  United 
Kingdmn.  sponsored  by  the  European 
Ctxnmunity's  Visitors  Program,  from 
June  12  to  30. 1989. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Ms.  Kurtz  in  the  pro- 
gram in  Weston  Europe,  at  the  ex- 
poise  of  the  European  Community's 
Visitors  Program,  is  in  the  interest  of 
the  Soiate  and  the  United  States. 

The  select  oonmiittee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35.  for  Robert  G.  Bdl.  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, to  participate  in  a  program  in 
LcmdtHi.  En^and,  sponsored  by  the 
International  Institute  for  Strategic 
Studies,  fnmi  May  3  to  5. 1989. 

The  ccxnmittee  has  determined  that 
partidpaticm  by  Mr.  Bell  in  the  pro- 
gram in  London,  England,  at  the  ex- 
poise  of  the  International  Institute 
for  Strategic  Studies,  is  in  the  interest 
of  the  Senate  and  the  United  States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35,  for  John  Hanford,  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  Senator  Logar,  to  participate 
in  a  program  in  Cuba,  qmnsored  by 
the  Presbytery  of  New  Yortt  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  fran  March  26 
to  Aprfl  1.  1989. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Hanford  in  the 
program  in  Cuba,  at  the  expense  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  (USA)  and 
Uie  ii!p!iim«^i«^l  Council  of  Churches 
of  Cuba,  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
Senate  and  the  United  State&« 


RON  SOLIMON:  NEW  MEXICO'S 
SMALL  BUSINESS  PERSON  OP 
THE  YEAR 

•  Mr.  DOMENICL  Mr.  President. 
President  Bush  has  proclaimed  this 
wedc  as  "Small  Business  We^"  with 
the  theme  "Small  Business  is  Ameri- 
ca's Future." 

What  an  aiKutipriate  theme  that  is 
for  the  man  selected  as  New  Mexico's 
fim»ii  Business  Person  of  the  Year. 
Rraiald  Solimon. 

Ron  is  the  president  and  genoal 
manago"  of  T.»|pm«  industries.  Inc.  He 
is  dedicated  to  bringing  jobs  to  loca- 
tions in  New  Mexico  where  jobs  are 
most  certainly  needed— the  Amoican 
Indian  resovations. 

Ron  is  only  the  sectmd  native  Ameri- 
can to  be  selected  as  a  statewide 
"Small  Business  Person  of  the  Year" 
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since  the  awards  were  established  25 
years  ago. 

His  success  story  began  5  years  ago 
when  the  Lagxuia  Pueblo  started 
Laguna  Industries,  Inc.  Led  by  Ron, 
this  effort  has  blossomed  into  a  highly 
succrasf ul  business. 

I  remember  working  closely  with 
Lagima  Pueblo  and  Ron  in  those  early 
days.  I  successfully  offered  amend- 
ments to  the  Department  of  Defense 
appropriations  bin  for  2  years,  to  give 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  discretionary 
authority  to  contract  directly  with 
Indian  tribes. 

This  authority  served  as  an  inspira- 
tion to  Lagima  Industries  and  DOD  to 
identify  business  opportunities 
through  DOD's  minority  business  pro- 
grams. Under  Ron's  leadership,  con- 
tracts were  identified  and  negotiated. 

When  Lagiuia  Industries  was  award- 
ed its  first  defense  contract  in  1985 
under  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion's section  8(a)  program,  the  com- 
pany had  only  10  employees.  One  year 
later,  employment  had  expanded  to  94 
workers.  Today.  Lagima  provides  jobs 
for  more  than  220  persons. 

During  this  period,  this  initial  de- 
fense contract  of  $10.5  million  for  the 
construction  of  communication  shel- 
ters has  grown  to  $55.5  million.  It  was 
an  honor  for  me  to  be  present  to  help 
Ti^tgiina  Industries  celebrate  the  com- 
pletion of  their  first  communication 
shelter. 

With  the  assistance  and  dedicated 
efforts  of  Raytheon,  Inc.,  Laguna  has 
matured  into  a  multifaceted  business. 
Not  only  does  it  manufacture  the  com- 
munication shelters,  Laguna  also  tests 
these  units  in  the  field  and  it  provides 
training  for  U.S.  Army  personnel. 

That  is  a  real  success  story.  I  know 
that  my  colleagues  share  my  feeling 
that  small  businessmen  and  business- 
women across  America,  men  and 
women  like  Ron  Solimon,  represent 
what  is  great  about  America  and  our 
future. 

Communities  of  every  size  are  learn- 
ing that  small  business  is  often  the 
most  m>propriate  source  of  economic 
growth.  Small  businesses  are  better- 
equipped  to  adapt  to  changing  market 
conditions,  discover  new  markets,  and 
develop  new  products.  They  are  the 
source  of  most  of  the  job  growth  in 
our  economy. 

I  congratulate  Ron  Solimon  and 
each  of  our  Nation's  small  business 
winners.* 
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MOTHER'S  DAY  SERMON 

Mr.  COCIHRAN.  Mr.  President,  last 
year  a  friend  of  mine.  R.  Douglas  Hud- 
gins,  brought  to  my  attention  a  Moth- 
er's Day  sermon  delivered  by  Dr. 
Franklin  Pollard  at  the  First  Baptist 
Church  in  Jackson.  MS. 

As  Mother's  Day  approaches  again, 
it  is  appropriate  that  we  turn  our  at- 
tention to  those  we  honor  on  that  day. 


I  invite  all  Senators  to  read  this  ex- 
cellent tribute  to  motherhood. 

A  WORTHY  CAREER— II  TIMOTHY  1:3; 

EXODUS  20:12 

(By  Rev.  Dr.  Franklin  D.  Pollard) 

Paul  is  writing  his  young  son  In  the  minis- 
tery,  Timothy.  In  verse  3,  he  says  to  him:  "I 
thank  God  whom  I  serve  as  my  forefathers 
did  with  a  clear  conscience  as  night  and  day 
I  constantly  remember  you  in  my  prayers. 
Recalling  your  tears,  I  long  to  see  you  so 
that  I  may  be  filled  with  Joy.  I  have  been  re- 
minded of  your  sincere  faith  which  first 
lived  in  your  grandmother  Lois,  and  your 
mother  Eunice,  and  I  am  persuaded  now 
lives  in  you,  also." 

In  Exodus  20  are  the  Ten  Command- 
ments. Ted  Koppell  reminded  the  Duke 
graduating  class  last  spring  that  they  are 
the  Ten  Commandments,  not  the  ten  sug- 
gestions. But  the  Ten  Commandments  con- 
tain this  statement  made  in  chapter  20, 
verse  12:  "Honor  your  father  and  your 
mother  that  you  may  live  long  in  the  land 
which  the  Lord  your  God  is  giving  you." 

My  favorite  columnist  is  Erma  Bombeck. 
She  has  all  the  wit  and  wisdom  of  Lewis 
Grizzard  with  a  lot  more  conscience  and 
character.  She  wrote:  "When  God  was  creat- 
ing mothers.  He  was  into  the  sixth  day  of 
overtime.  When  the  angel  appeared  and 
said,  'You're  fiddling  around  a  lot  with  this 
one.'  'Have  you  seen  the  specifics  on  this 
model?'  asked  the  Lord.  'Why,  she  has  to  be 
washable,  yet  not  plastic.  Have  180  move- 
able parts,  aU  of  them  replaceable.  Run  on 
black  coffee  and  leftovers.  Have  a  laugh 
that  disappears  when  she  stands  up.  Have  a 
kiss  that  cures  everything  from  broken  legs 
to  disappointed  love  affairs,  and  six  pairs  of 
hands.' 

"Six  pairs  of  hands?"  shook  the  angel. 
"Impossible!"  "Well,  it's  not  the  pairs  of 
hands  that  bother  me  so  much,"  said  the 
Lord,  "as  it  is  the  three  pairs  of  eyes  that 
mothers  have  to  have."  "That's  on  the 
standard  model?"  asked  the  angel.  "Yes." 
said  the  Lord.  "Two  for  seeing  through 
closed  doors  when  she  aslu  'What's  going  on 
in  there?'  when  she  already  knows  what's 
going  on  in  there.  Two  for  seeing  things 
that  she  shouldn't  see  but  has  to  know 
about,  and  two  here  in  the  front  for  looking 
at  a  child  when  he  or  she  messes  up  and 
says  'I  understand  and  I  love  you'  without 
uttering  a  word." 

The  angel  tugged  the  Lord  slightly  on  the 
sleeve  and  said:  "Why  don't  you  go  to  bed?" 
"I  can't,"  said  the  Lord,  "not  when  I'm  so 
close  to  creating  something  so  very  close  to 
myself.  Why,  I  already  have  a  woman  who 
can  heal  herself  when  she's  sick,  can  feed  a 
family  of  six  on  a  half-pound  of  hamburger, 
and  get  a  nine-year-old  to  stand  imder  a 
shower." 

The  angel  walked  slowly  around  the 
model  of  the  mother  and  said,  "It's  too 
soft."  "But  tough,"  said  the  Lord,  "you'd  be 
amazed  at  what  this  model  can  do  and 
endure."  "Can  it  think?"  asked  the  angel. 
"Yes,"  said  the  Lord,  "and  can  reason  and 
compromise  too." 

The  angel  bent  over  and  wiped  something 
from  the  face  of  the  mother  and  said,  "I 
knew  you  were  putting  too  much  into  this 
one.  It  leaks!" 

"It's  not  a  leak."  said  the  Lord,  "it's  a 
tear."  "A  tear?  What's  it  for?"  "Well,  it's  for 
Joy,  sadness,  and  disappointment  and  pain, 
and  loneliness  and  pride." 

"You're  a  genius,"  said  the  angel.  The 
Lord  looked  somber.  "I  didn't  put  the  tear 
there." 


You  and  I  put  tears  on  the  cheeks  of  our 
mothers.  For  Joy  or  sadness,  for  pain  or 
pride.  And  it's  right  that  we  stop  and  thank 
God  for  this  wonderful  gift  to  us. 

Today  I  want  to  say  just  one  thing.  I 
really  want  to  say  one  thing.  I  heard  about 
a  fellow  who  said:  "I  have  been  going  to 
church  twenty  years  expecting  my  pastor  to 
say  something.  And  Just  as  sure  as  I  miss  a 
Stmday,  that'll  be  the  Sunday  he  says  some- 
thing." Well,  I  want  to  say  something  to 
you.  I  want  to  say  that  being  a  mother  is  a 
worthy  career.  Now  I'm  not  saying  that 
mothers  should  all  stop  their  Jobs  and  stop 
other  careers  and  concentrate  Just  on  child 
rearing.  That  would  be  a  wonderful  thing 
but  not  all  can  do  that.  Have  you  heard 
this? 

The  bride  leaning  on  her  cane. 
Her  footstecH  needing  guiding. 
While  down  the  aisle  with  a  wan,  toothless 

smile. 
The  groom  in  a  wheelchair  came  riding. 
Who  is  this  elderly  couple  Just  wed? 
You'll  find  if  you  closely  explore  it 
That  is  that  rare  and  conservative  pair 
Who  waited  'til  they  could  afford  it. 

Now  I'm  not  saying  that  all  mothers 
should  give  up  their  other  work.  Some 
cannot.  I'm  not  saying  that  every  woman 
should  have  children  and  be  a  mother.  I'm 
Just  saying  that  those  who  choose  the  pro- 
fession of  motherhood  are  choosing  a 
worthy  career. 

Now  this  is  a  reaction.  It's  a  reaction  to 
two  articles  I  read  a  couple  of  years  ago. 
One  was  found  in  the  Reader's  Digest,  and 
that  shocked  me.  It's  the  kind  of  statement 
you  would  expect  to  read  in  those  expen- 
sive, slick,  "you've  come  a  long  way,  baby" 
type  magazines  you  see  nowadays  on  the 
newsstands.  You  know,  those  that  appeal  to 
those  whose  [)seudosophistication  has  out- 
lived their  sense.  But  this  is  in  the  Reader's 
Digest  It  was  entitled  "Ten  Most  Challeng- 
ing Careers  for  Women."  And  being  a 
mother  wasn't  even  mentioned.  And,  my 
soul,  I  believe  the  most  challenging  career  of 
all  for  women  is  to  be  a  mother. 

The  other  article  was  In  the  paper  quoting 
a  New  York  City  lady  who  said:  "The  best 
and  the  brightest  of  today's  women  do  not 
choose  to  be  mothers."  Well,  I  have  a  reac- 
tion to  that.  I  think  that  is  in  keeping  with 
Intelligence  of  the  original  statement: 
"NUTS!"  Some  of  the  brightest  and  very 
best  of  all  the  people  I  know  choose  to  be 
mothers.  And  I  want  to  say  today  that  being 
a  mother  is  a  worthy  career.  Now  It's  much 
more  than  that.  It  is  the  most  challenging 
and  worthy  career  of  all,  but  quite  honestly, 
it  seems  as  though  getting  this  society  to 
accept  the  fact  that  being  a  mother  is  a 
worthy  career  is  going  to  be  more  than  just 
a  day's  work.  But  it  is.  It's  a  worthy  and  ex- 
citing thing,  for  it's  much  more  important 
to  build  a  person  than  to  build  a  [>ortfoUo; 
much  more  important  than  developing  a  cli- 
entele is  developing  a  child.  For  when  you're 
dealing  with  people,  you're  dealing  with  the 
most  important  thing  in  all  our  society. 
When  you're  dealing  with  the  development 
of  a  human  being  you  can't  be  involved  in 
any  more  important  and  challenging  busi- 
ness than  that.  Being  a  mother  is  a  worthy 
career! 

In  II  Kings  18,  there  is  a  Biblical  episode 
when  King  Hezeklah  and  his  people  at  Jeru- 
salem are  almost  demoralized.  They're 
almost  out  of  water.  They're  almost  out  of 
food.  The  Assyrian  army  has  surrounded 
the  city  simply  waiting  for  it  to  surrender. 
There's  a  conference  between  two  of  King 
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Hezeklah's  representatives  and  the  Assyrian 
general  outside  the  gates  of  Jerusalem. 
They're  so  close  to  the  wall  that  the  people 
standing  on  the  wall  can  hear  It.  And  in  II 
Kings  18,  this  conversation  is  recorded  In 
which  the  Assyrian  general  tells  King  Heze- 
kdah's  representatives:  "Go  teU  your  king 
he's  a  fool.  He's  trusting  In  something  for 
strength  that  isn't  strength  at  all.  He's 
made  an  arms  pact  with  the  king  of  Egypt. 
Even  now  he's  probably  in  his  tower  looking 
toward  the  east,  looking  for  that  telltale 
cloud  of  dust  which  means  the  king  of 
Egypt  has  come  through  and  the  horses  and 
chariots  are  on  their  way.  You  tell  your 
king,  and  this  is  in  verse  23:  "You  tell  your 
king  that  my  king  will  drive  two  thousand 
horses  through  his  gates  If  he  can  prove  he 
has  anyone  to  ride  them."  Now  you  see, 
that's  the  trouble  with  horses,  planes,  busi- 
nesses, and  anything.  You  have  to  have 
people  to  direct  them.  And  If  you  don't  have 
the  right  kind  of  people,  there's  not  much 
sense  of  having  anything  else.  And  where 
are  the  right  people  developed?  How  does  a 
nation  lead  people  in  the  way  they  ought  to 
go? 

Well,  it's  very  certain  that  In  our  secular- 
istlc  society  they  are  not  going  to  get  this 
from  media.  It's  very  unlikely  that  movies 
or  television  or  magazines  or  newspapers  are 
going  to  do  much  to  increase  the  value 
system  of  our  nation.  For  you  see,  our  media 
are  not  aU  that  interested  In  telling  us  what 
is  right  and  wrong.  They  simply  want  to 
find  out  from  us  what  we  think  is  right  and 
wrong,  what  is  acceptable  and  what  is  unac- 
ceptable. So  then  they  can  sell  us  what  we 
want.  And  they'll  not  spend  much  time  at 
all  telling  you  what  is  good  or  what  is  bad  or 
what  Is  right  or  what  Is  wrong  or  what  is  un- 
acceptable and  acceptable,  but  they  will 
simply  say:   "What  do   you   think?"   And 
they'll  take  polls,  they'll  take  surveys  be- 
cause they  are  In  the  business  of  giving  you 
what  you  want  and  not  necessarily  what  you 
need.  And  they  will  teU  you  what  you  want 
to  hear.  They  will  present  dramas  and  pro- 
grams that  tell  the  stories  that  they  think 
you  want  to  hear  and  reflect  the  kind  of 
lifestyle  they  think  you  want  to  watch.  In 
doing  that  they  can  attract  sponsors  who 
can  use  this  as  an  opportunity  to  sell  prod- 
ucts to  you  and  me,  not  necessarily  the 
products  we  need,  but  the  products  they 
think  we  want.  And  those  products  may  be 
Injurious  to  our  health.  They  may  be  re- 
sponsible for  killing  many  of  us,  but  you  see 
that's  not  the  factor.  The  factor  is  profit. 
Now  I'm  not  saying  that's  all  bad  or  all 
wrong.  I'm  saying  that's  just  the  way  it  is, 
that  we  are  not  going  to  be  directed  by 
media  to  find  our  moral  values  in  this  land. 
Christian  television  should  be  different. 
But  with  the  notable  exception  of  the  ACTS 
Network,  it  seems  that  Christian  TV  seems 
to  have  a  greater  motivation  of  fleecing  the 
sheep  than  feeding  or  nurturing  them. 

So  where  are  you  going  to  get  It?  Well, 
you  have  to  get  it  In  homes.  You  have  to 
find  the  character  In  the  homes.  If  we're 
going  to  be  the  kind  of  people  we  need  to  be, 
that  has  to  happen  at  home.  I've  heard 
people  talk  about  the  crime  rate  and  all 
kinds  of  studies  about  how  to  solve  the 
crime  problem.  Many  have  said  poverty  is 
what  causes  crime.  Polks,  that  Just  Isn't  so. 
Crime  is  an  equal  opportunity  attractor. 
There  are  rich  and  poor  criminals.  In  fact, 
some  of  the  very  slickest  of  them  are  rich. 
That's  how  they  got  rich.  Having  things 
does  not  stop  anyone  being  a  criminal.  You 
know,  during  the  great  depression  this 
nation  had  twenty-five  percent  unemploy- 


ment. It  also  had  Its  lowest  crime  rate  in  all 
of  history,  because  we  had  homes  back  in 
those  days  that  taught  values. 

My  mother,  as  a  young  mother,  lost  her 
first  husband  In  the  depression.  He  had 
nothing:  no  insurance,  no  property.  He  left 
her  with  three  boys  under  eight  years  of 
age.  She  got  a  Job  for  fifty  cents  a  day  at  a 
steam  laundry  In  the  little  town  of  Olney. 
Texas.  That  laundry  was  located  in  a  tin 
building,  and  she  worked  ten  hours  a  day 
for  that  fifty  cents.  She  got  one  room,  kind 
of  a  shed,  a  lean-to,  behind  one  of  the  stores 
downtown.  That's  where  she  lived  with  her 
three  boys.  While  she  was  working,  my 
three  brothers  Just  had  to  sort  of  walk  the 
streets  and  try  to  sell  papers,  or  sweep  the 
sidewalks,  or  do  whatever  they  could  do  to 
get  what  they  could  get. 

One  day  my  brother  Miles  walked  Into  a 
variety  store  to  try  to  sell  the  man  there  a 
paper,  and  he  saw  a  toy  truck.  He'd  never 
had  a  toy  truck.  It  was  the  most  beautiful 
looking  thing  to  him  he'd  ever  seen.  He 
picked  that  toy  truck  up  and  put  it  in  his 
pocket.  Now  the  first  night  he  was  able  to 
hide  that  from  my  mother  but  you  can't 
hide  much  In  one  room  for  very  long.  And  It 
wasn't  long  until  she  found  the  toy. 

After  she  had  worked  ten  hours  in  the 
steam  laundry  that  day,  she  came  home  and 
she  said:  "Son,  you  and  I  are  going  to  make 
this  right."  The  man  who  owned  that  store 
lived  two  miles  out  in  the  country.  My 
brother  MUes  said  that  he  was  seven  years 
old  and  that  my  mother  walked  twenty 
yards  behind  him.  She  said:  "I  don't  want  to 
be  seen  walking  with  a  thief."  She  walked 
twenty  yards  behind  him  all  the  two  miles 
out  to  that  man's  house.  When  my  brother, 
seven  years  old,  knocked  on  the  door,  my 
mother  stood  around  the  comer  so  she 
couldn't  be  seen.  My  brother  gave  the  toy 
back  that  he  had  stolen  and  apologized  for 
that.  He  said:  "I've  never  stolen  anything 
since  then." 

My  brother  is  one  of  the  most  respected 
people  in  his  community.  He  Is  the  county 
tax  assessor  and  collector  In  Wichita  Palls. 
He  also  is  a  pastor  and  preaches  to  many  of 
the  people  he  collects  taxes  from.  I've 
envied  him  that  position  on  many  occasions. 
Year  after  year,  he  runs  unopposed  as  one 
of  the  most  respected  people  among  the 
folks  where  he  lives  and  where  he  grew  up. 
My  brother  is  a  great  man  because  he  had  a 
great  mother.  And  she  taught  him  that  hon- 
esty is  an  unconditional  thing. 

Now  I  believe  In  social  ministries.  I  dream 
one  day  of  our  having  a  fulltlme  social  min- 
ister to  look  after  needs  in  our  church.  Our 
Lord  Christ  tells  us  that  when  we  can  help 
people  we  should.  And  part  of  our  Judgment 
is  going  to  be  faced  because  of  that.  I  cer- 
tainly believe  In  that,  but  I  also  know  that  If 
there'd  been  some  social  ministers  In  the 
days  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  they  may  have 
Just  taken  him  out  of  the  thing  that  was 
very  best  for  him.  For  you  see,  Lincoln  lived 
in  a  log  cabin  that  didn't  even  have  a  south 
wall,  but  what  he  had  was  so  much  greater 
than  what  he  didn't  have,  because  Abraham 
Lincoln  had  a  great  mother.  And  after  she 
died  he  had  an  even  greater  stepmother. 
They  taught  him  that  honor  and  honesty 
are  unconditional,  and  he  lived  that  all  of 
his  life.  He  was  known  to  be  Honest  Abe  be- 
cause of  that. 

But  that's  where  it  happens.  We  say: 
"What  about  the  church?"  Well,  God  cre- 
ated the  home  first  and  then  the  church. 
And  the  church  is  to  help  the  home  in  what 
It's  doing.  But  unless  the  people  in  the 
home  live  the  life  that's  preached  in  the 


church,  unless  there's  the  undergirdlng  of 
that  kind  of  ministry,  then  the  church 
cannot  have  a  great  deal  of  Impact  upon  so- 
ciety. We  have  some,  but  not  the  Impact  on 
a  life  that  a  home  can  have. 

I  read  a  thing  the  other  day  that  was  sad. 
The  first  four  lines  went  like  this: 
Mary  had  a  little  boy. 

His  soul  seemed  white  as  snow. 
But  he  didn't  go  to  Sunday  School, 
Because  Mary  didn't  go. 
And  It  went  on  and  on  from  there.  It  told 
about  how  the  boy's  life  was  destroyed. 

Being  a  mother  Is  a  worthy  career.  Now 
we  know  there  are  sometimes  when  parents 
can  do  everything  they  can  do  and  the  child 
Just  doesn't  turn  out  well  because  we  all 
have  this  decision  possibility  within  us.  Indi- 
viduals can  decide  to  go  with  what  they've 
been  taught  or  not. 

In  the  Bible  we  read  In  Judges  13-16  of 
Samson,  a  promising  young  man,  so  very 
promising.  In  Chapter  13:8,  we  read  that  his 
father  Manoah  prayed  for  him,  dedicated 
him  to  the  Lord  when  he  was  bom,  that  his 
father  and  mother  reared  that  child  In  the 
fear  and  admonition  of  the  Lord;  but 
Samson  never  paid  any  attention  to  what 
his  parents  were  saying.  He  bullied  every- 
body that  came  In  his  way.  He  practiced  un- 
limited sex.  He  was  a  young  man  who 
simply  destroyed  himself  and  many  other 
people.  Here  was  a  case  of  good  parents  not 
having  good  success  with  a  child. 

There  is  in  the  case  of  Jonathan,  a  young 
man  who  seemed  to  be  the  generation  gap 
In  reverse.  He  had  many  qualities  that  his 
father  Saul  Just  didn't  have.  But  I  think  the 
normal  and  what  usually  happens  is  what's 
portrayed  when  Paul  wrote  to  Timothy.  He 
said:  "I  thank  God  whom  I  serve,  as  my 
forefathers  did  ...  as  night  and  day  I  con- 
stantly remember  you  in  my  prayers.  Re- 
calling your  tears,  I  long  to  see  you,  so  that 
I  may  be  filled  with  joy.  I  have  been  remind- 
ed of  your  sincere  faith,  which  first  lived  In 
your  grandmother  Lois  and  in  your  mother 
Eunice,  and,  I  am  persuaded,  now  lives  In 
you  also  .  .  ."  (II  Timothy  1:3-5). 

Being  a  mother  is  a  worthy  career.  It's  a 
worthy  career  because  it  just  may  be  the 
only  hope  of  survival  for  this  land  and  for 
this  world.  That's  what  Moses  was  saying  In 
Exodus  20.  You  see.  Moses  was  not  a 
preaMsher.  He  was  not  some  religious  lecturer 
giving  ten  suggestions  for  those  who 
thought  they  might  like  to  be  religious. 
That's  not  what  the  Ten  Commandments 
are  about.  Moses  was  the  leader  of  a  brand 
new  nation.  And  this  was  a  nation  of  people 
who  for  the  first  time  were  freed.  For  more 
than  four  himdred  years  they  had  been 
slaves.  They  had  worked  where  the  govern- 
ment told  them  to  work,  lived  where  the 
government  told  them  to  live,  worked  as 
long  and  at  what  Job  the  government  told 
them  to  work.  For  the  last  generation,  every 
boy  baby  bom  among  them  had  been 
slaughtered  by  the  government.  And  now 
they  were  free:  free  to  make  some  choices 
for  the  first  time  In  their  lives.  And  of 
course  we  know  that  that's  all  freedom  is:  it 
is  the  ability  to  make  some  choices.  If  you 
use  your  freedom  to  make  the  wrong 
choices,  you  lose  it.  So  our  Lord  was  saying 
to  them  In  the  Ten  Commandments.  He  was 
telling  a  nation  how  to  keep  free. 

Now  every  time  there's  something  that's 
negative  In  God's  Word  there  will  always  be 
a  positive  preamble.  And  the  positive  pream- 
ble to  the  Ten  Commandments  is  this:  "I  am 
the  Lord  your  God.  I  brought  you  out  of 
Egypt." 
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So  the  oonvenatton  between  Ood  uid 
ttoew  people  oookl  go  ■nmrthhw  like  UiIk. 
■^oaTe  tree.  Mcbtr*  And  Utey  akt  "Tee. 
we're  freer  He  aU:  "Ood  made  you  free.  Is 
that  ffctatr*  And  they  would  have  to  say: 
"^eri  Ood  made  ub  free!  He  brouclit  us  out 
of  Bnrpt.  He  opened  the  water.  He  gave  ub 
our  fimihaii  Ood  made  a>  free!"  "Tben 
your  Ood  wants  you  to  be  free.  Is  that 
rtchtr*  And  they  Mkt  "Surely  It  must  be 
riiiit.  He  did  this  becaoae  Ood  wants  us  to 
be  free."  And  our  Itfd  sakt  "Alricht.  Now 
tet  me  tell  you  how  to  keep  it."  And  that's 
what  the  T«n  Onnimanikiients  are.  And 
I  He  aajK  "Honor  your  father  and  your 
that  you  may  Uve  km  in  the  land 
that  the  Uird  your  Ood  gtves  you."  He  li 
not  aaylns:  "Be  nice  to  your  mother  and 
daddy  and  yaaH  tt«e  to  be  eighty."  What 
He  is  aaytaf  is  that  if  you're  to  live  kmg  in 
the  land  that  the  Lofd  your  Ood  has  given 
yon.  then  you  sny  be  able  to  keep  the  land. 
Tou  my  be  the  kind  of  people  with  the 
character  it  takes  to  keep  freedom.  Tou  may 
have  the  inner  strength  and  ataUUty  that  li 
needed  to  —«■'*-»''  the  land  that  the  Lard 
your  Ood  gives  you.  But  that's  what  He  was 


UMI 


Ton  know  there  li  one  thing  and  alraost 
every  govcinment  in  the  world  today  agrees 
about  when  you  can  get  a  statement  from 
them  about  it.  In  the  Oonmunist  worid. 
forty  pereemt  of  the  world,  in  the  free  worid. 
and  in  what's  called  the  third  world,  there  is 
one  thtaig  that  aU  governments  seem  to 
agree  mnn.  And  that  is  that  fsmOleB  are 
the  key  to  snrvtvaL  It  hasnt  always  been 
that  way. 

Flato  dreamed  (tf  his  Syracuse,  of  its  kind 
of  eoBuniaiBl  living  where  everything  would 
be  wonderful,  the  people  did  exactly  wliat 
they  wanted  to  do  and  worked  at  their 
t^rmnfOtm  By  wlicn  Sytacuse  was  put  into 
sctlon.  though  it  looked  good  on  paper,  it 
dilkit  work. 

Tou  remember  the  BoWievik  Revolution, 
the  Bnsslan  Revolutlan.  Oommunal  living 
was  to  be  the  way  of  Uf  e.  They  were  gotaig 
to  do  away  with  the  concept  of  family. 
When  people  had  children.  diUdren  would 
be  put  in  places  where  they  were  to  be 
raised  by  eipeiti  and  rsisfrt  to  beuaue  their 
highest  pirtTntial  and  the  parents  woukl  be 
free  to  do  the  thinv  they  did  best.  They 
tried  that,  but  it  dkkit  work.  It  was  a  dimal 
bllnre.  And  now  Bnsrians,  rm  sony  to  say 
even  more  than  we.  are  saying  that  the  key 
to  our  nation's  survival  is  the  family. 

In  UlT  in  upstate  New  Tork  a  group  of 
■ere  brought  together  into  a 
called   Oneida,   people   irtio 

ind  culture  attributes 
I  which  would  hare  rtasslfWI 
[  on  the  workra  scalea  as  "the  brightest 
i  the  beat".  They  were  going  to  show  and 
how  true  oomssunal  and  com- 
!  living  would  work.  Itae  ezper- 
I  a  dismal  failure.  And  now  an  over 
this  world,  an  the  governments,  an  the 
people  are  aaylv  one  thing  and  that  is  that 
the  family  is  the  hope  for  the  future,  be- 
caoae they  know  that  if  they  dont  produce 
people  with  character,  then  they  wont  last 

That's  the  trouble  with  horses..  Tou're 
got  to  have  ooaaeone  to  ride  them. 

«)o  there  WM  a  revival  in  this 

,  the  kind  of  revival  that  some  of  us  are 

[  for  to  happen  gain.  One 

hi  that^  revival  was  a  preacher  named  Jc 

ithan  Bdwards  was  a 
little  guy  who  read  every  word  c€  his 
from  a  -—■■—■  ■  *%>*  and  hardly  ever 
looked  npL  He  had  a  sermon  called  "Stamers 


in  the  Hands  of  an  Angry  God",  and  when 
he  would  read  that  sermon  to  oongrega- 
tions,  people  would  come  under  the  convic- 
tion of  the  apirlt  of  Ood  and  hundreds  of 
them  would  be  saved.  He  led  revivals  aU 
over  the  land,  fspwially  the  eastern  part  of 
our  land  and  was  sn  instrument  in  a  great 
revtvaL  Jonathan  Edwaidi  was  married  to  a 
lady  nanked  Sarah  Pierpoint.  Jonathan  and 
Sarah  Bdwardh  bad  devcn  children. 

Jonathan  Edwards  must  have  been  a  won- 
derful father  and  Sarah  was  certainly  a 
wonderful  mother.  She  gave  one  hour  a 
week  to  those  chlMren  individually.  And  die 
gave  a  lot  of  her  time  to  them.  She  gave  her 
life  to  hdping  those  diQdrcn  know  Ood 
throui^  Jesui  Christ  and  develop  what  they 
could  be  for  His  tfwy. 

Sookebody  followed  the  generations  of 
Jonathan  and  Sarah  Edwards.  These  are 
the  things  that  are  not  nearly  so  important 
as  you'd  like  to  know  the  real  important 
things,  but  theae  are  the  things  you  can 
learn  only  from  the  kinds  of  way  we  keep 
history.  By  1900.  the  descendents  oi  Jona- 
than and  Sarah  EdwaiOa  had  produced  thir- 
teen college  presidents,  sixty-five  ccdlege 
professors,  fifty-stx  medical  doctors,  one 
dentist,  fifty-idx  people  who  were  lawyers, 
one  hrramr  the  dean  of  a  prestigious  law 
school,  thirty  were  Judges.  Tttere  were 
eighty  serving  in  dected  posttinns  in  govern- 
ment. Amnnff  those  WOT  UuTC  United 
States  wmatAfs,  three  governors  of  states, 
three  mayors  of  large  cities,  one  oomptroUer 
oi  the  UwS.  Treasury,  and  one  vIce-fMesident 
of  the  United  States. 

Tliere  were  more  than  one  hundred  over- 
seas missianaries  to  come  from  that  family, 
and  scores  snd  platoomi  of  leaden  of 
churches  and  clergymen.  Now  dont  teU  me 
that  Sarah  Edwards  did  not  pursue  a 
worthy  career.  Dont  tell  me  that's  not  im- 
portant. Dont  teO  me  that  she  didnt  do 
something  that  makes  a  lot  of  difference  be- 
cauM  she  probably  made  mme  difference 
than  any  otho-  woman  or  any  other  person 
of  her  day. 

Aikd  rm  hoe  to  simply  say  one  thing: 
That  lieing  a  mother  is  a  w<»thy  career,  and 
we  salute  those  a^io  give  themselves  to  it. 

"We're  aU  blind  untfl  we  see  that  in  the 
human  plan  imtiifaiy  is  wrath  the  '»«■fc^»«g  if 
it  does  not  make  the  man.  Why  build  these 
cities  tforious  If  man  unbuQded  goes.  In 
vain  we  build  the  worid  unless  the  builder 
also  grows."0 


LEE  lACOCCA 


•  Mr.  SmON.  Mr.  President,  (me  of 
the  most  stimulatiiig  and  thou^tful 
and  common  srase  leaders  cm  the 
American  scene  today  is  Lee  laoocca. 
chmirman  of  the  board  of  Chrysler 
Corp. 

Recently,  he  gave  a  talk  to  the  Na- 
tknal  Asaodatkn  of  Manufacturers 
that  hits  the  nafl  so  squarely  on  so 
many  iasues  that  I  ask  to  insert  it  in 
theRaooBD. 

He  calls  cm  us  to  face  up  to  our  prob- 
lems in  trade,  in  education,  and  m  the 
deficit. 

Rig^t  now  we  are  stimihling  around 
on  trade,  and  oomidetely  ducUns  on 
education  and  the  deficit. 

I  urse  my  eoUeacues  in  the  House 
and  Senate  to  read  the  laoocca  speech. 

The  speech  follows: 


RntABKS  ST  TtA.  Iacocca  at  thx  Natiomal 
AssociATioii  or  MAMOPAcrnaBts,  ICabcb 
22,1980 

Thank  you.  Dick  (Heckert),  and  good 
afternoon  to  all  of  you. 

I  appreciate  the  introduction  snd  the  re- 
ception. I've  learned  that  you  never  know 
what  to  expect  when  you  come  to  Washing- 
ton. In  fact,  I  gotU  teU  you.  I  feel  a  Uttle 
like  John  Tower  being  invited  back  to  lunch 
in  the  Senate  dining  roam. 

Tou  see.  when  I  was  in  town  10  years  ago 
looking  for  some  loan  guarantees  to  sare 
Chrysler,  NAM  was  telling  everybody  en  the 
hill  "dont  gire  him  a  dime."  I  know  it 
wamt  personal— there  was  a  principle  in- 
volved. 

I  can  tdl  you  now,  that  hurt  But.  of 
oourae.  everybody  knows  that  I'm  not  the 
kind  of  guy  that  hcrids  a  grudge!  (At  least 
not  for  over  10  years  at  a  time— so  hoe  I 
sm.) 

And  then,  of  course,  I  remember  running 
into  Sandy  Trowbridge  at  the  I^ke  Fladd 
Olympics  not  long  afterward.  He'd  Just 
taken  over  as  bead  of  NAM.  and  he  said. 
"Lee,  the  whole  fleet  of  Plymouth  Hotlaons 
(80  of  them)  we  Just  bought  for  our  field 
force  are  aU  ruiming  great!" 

That  really  impressed  me.  and  I  bad  a  lot 
of  encounters  like  that  Tou  see.  we  found 
that  a  lot  of  people  who  opposed  Govern- 
ment hdp  for  Chrysler  in  i»lnclple.  were 
still  rooting  for  us.  and  actually  helped  us 
later  on.  They  didnt  really  want  to  see  a 
great  old  company  go  bankrupt  and  600,000 
people  lose  their  Jobs.  But  Uiere  was  this 
principle  involved! 

Well,  this  year  is  the  10th  annivosary  of 
the  whole  Chrysln  loan-guarantee  debate.  I 
dont  want  to  open  any  idd  wounds,  but  I 
think  we  should  aU  remember  what  shnost 
happened.  Chrysler  was  gt^ng  down  for  the 
third  time,  and  tat  the  sake  of  principle 
some  purists  were  saying  "Let  her  sink.  It 
wOl  be  a  good  example  of  free  enterprise  at 
work." 

At  about  the  same  time,  if  youll  recall,  we 
were  sending  dollars  to  Latin  America  by 
the  boatload.  (Those  were  smart  loans,  of 
course,  whQe  Chrysler's  was  a  bailout.)  And 
in  the  siririt  of  good  old-fashioned  Amolcan 
entrepreneurship,  we  deregulated  the  S&L's 
and  said.  "Hey,  you  guys  go  do  your  own 
thing.  Aitd  dont  worry,  well  back  you  up  all 
the  way." 

I  guess  there  were  seme  principles  in- 
volved there,  too. 

Well,  let  me  abteeriate  history  for  Just  a 
minute.  In  fact.  Chrysler  never  did  take  a 
dime  of  federal  money.  We  Just  asked  the 
Government  to  oo«ign  a  few  notes.  In 
return,  when  we  paid  those  notes  off  7  years 
early,  the  federal  treasury  made  almost 
$250  mOUon  iKofit. 

What  happewd  to  all  those  safe  loans  to 
iMXin  America?  They>e  stiU  on  the  books— 
about  $70  bOUan  worth— with  a  lot  of  em- 
barrassing asterisks  next  to  them. 

And  how  about  those  great  bastloni  of 
free  enterprise,  the  SAL'S?  A  one  hundred 
bfflian  dollar  blunder  that  wffl  come  right 
out  of  taxpayers'  pocketL  (That's  you  snd 
me.) 

Now,  I  didnt  come  here  today  Just  to  say 
"I  told  you  so."  or  to  talk  about  some  of  our 
double  standards  in  this  oountiy.  I  think  (at 
least  I  hope)  we're  an  a  Uttle  smarter  in 
1909  than  we  were  in  1979.  In  fact,  hrir*!^ 
Chryder  was  a  dangerous  precedent  back 
then— unless  you  happmrd  to  look  at  the 
consequences  of  letting  us  die.  Moving  away 
from  our  tried  and  true  principles  in  thk 
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bwd 
I  tbe  A«aueK  BwkeL 
Orhow  abmit  tMW?  Would  » lew^ 
in  tbe  tax  code  h^  yon  eoawKe?  TlM  iiidi- 
TkkHl  ntes  have  eiaae  down.  nre.  taot  cnly 

ptAed  v  $!»  wman  noR  of  the  kMd. 
f  Aiirf  only  flniii*i«n  Iwliif ,  bT  the  way— 
Toyota  sot  a  better  dtal  tban  I  did.)  We^ 
out  of  lyiic  with  eterybody  eiee  iiLiiar  we 
tax  moetty  mvkw  and  luimiiifnr  «rtifle 
ttiey  tax  euamitian.  After  T4  yean,  we  fi- 
iMlly  '»«-"i**«  tfae  tax  eode.  and  naybe 
made  tt  a  UtOe  fairer  (not  riagpler.  mind 
mux  Bat  it  did  not  ent  the  deficit  ormake 
V  man  i—p*****—  in  tiade— our  two  Wc- 
teat  lawbJT—  So  why  dkl  we  make  the  trip? 
Ob.  and  a  foil  third  at  thoae  taxes  ro  for 
defene-aboot  $1JQ0  for  erery  man. 
,f^— Ml  and  chUd  in  Amoiea  conmared  to 
$150  in  JaiMm.  T"*'t'"*  how  eonpeUtive 
we'd  euddenly  tet  if  they  were  defending  u«! 

(Oratleastbdpincant-)        „    ,  , 

And  herel  one  that  btU  aD  of  you— how 
woold  yoo  like  to  compete  without  this  alba- 
troai  araond  your  necks  caUedronaway 
health  care  coat*?  For  me.  it's  *T00  a  car, 
and  stffl  lofaw  op  at  twice  the  rate  of  inflar 

Oon.  Other  countries  put  those  casta  tai 
tiMir  taxea.  but  we  put  them  into  the  price 
(rf  our  laodneta  That's  not  very  healthy  for 
oompetinc  with  the  other  Boys- 

Or.  how  about  If  we'd  Just  stop  suing  each 
other  at  the  drap  of  a  bat.  Would  that  make 
us  mora  competmre?  Japan  cradaates  10 
encineers  for  eroy  lawyer.  «>1»«  ^«*^ 
10  lawyers  for  every  encineer.  Does  that  tell 
you  sometblnc?  Tbey  train  people  to  bufld  a 
better  mousetrap,  and  we  tzain  peoide  to 
sue  the  guy  with  the  mousetrap.  So  who's 
the  mart  fuy? 

I  could  go  on.  but  we  are  getting  less  and 
less  competitiTe  in  this  country,  and  some  of 


And 
neon  Sooth 

andontheS^ 

it.  Hd.  moat  a<  an.  that  $a00  mO- 
tton  iMlueat  bill  on  oar  natinnal  driA  woold 
*op  like  a  rack.  We  sboold  have  toid  the 
American  people  about  some  <tf  those 
thii^  And  we  certainly  dwold  have  told 
that  hl^  interest  rates  are  the 

taxes  of  an  (1  ~ 
it). 
I  was  on  the  NEC  as  a 
cemed  about  competing.  That  was  what  was 
so  fmstratinc.  Thoae  defleita  have  made  as. 
by  tar.  the  taiggoA  debtor  in  the  world.  And 
if  you  kM*  bw^k  in  history  you'U  find  that 
in  thte  worid  iTs  always  the  guy  holdii«  the 
IOU*s  who  cans  the  Aota  He's  the  gny  in 
the  beat  idiape  to  r?— r***  Debtors  cannot 
be  ieadeis    tconorairally,  mOttarily  or  any 


other  way. 

We're  grapiiv  on  the  budgK  deficit,  and 
giopiw  on  the  other  Ug  deficit,  too-the 
trade  deficit.  Japan  is  eating  our  lun^  snd 
yet  here  in  Wastiington  it  seems  everybody 
k  beading  tOl  in  different  directkais.  No  co- 
cwdinated  pidicy  at  an. 

At  Commerce  and  the  Special  Trade  Rep- 
reaentatire's  office,  they'd  Uke  to  levd  the 
playii«  Odd  a  Uttle.  but  the  State  Depart- 
ment doesnt  want  to  ruffle  any  feathers 
...  the  Pentagon  wante  to  keep  Japan  on 
our  side  in  case  the  Russians  acA  up  .  .  .  and 
Treasury  is  scared  to  death  the  Japanese 
wont  show  up  at  the  bond  anctkns  next 
Tuesday.  Everybody  in  town  has  his  own 
agenda  with  Japan,  but  the  United  States  of 
America  has  none*  We  got  an  1.100  page 
trade  MU  last  year,  but  nobody  seems  to 
know  how  to  use  it. 

I  grew  up  believing  protectionism— the  old 
claasic  kind  where  you  shut  yourself  off 
from  the  rMt  of  the  wotW— was  preUy 
dumb  and  I  stni  do.  But  somewhere  along 
the  line  we  stopped  being  idealiste  and  startr 


Wen.  the 
eode  ...  aU  the  rest  of 

oookl 
and 'solve  fsat. 
wffl  todolt. 
potteies  and  good 
them  out. 

Bat  let  me  tdl  yoa  about  onr  taigceBt  ivob- 
1— 1  of  an.  And  this  one  can't  be  solved  cwcr- 
night.  It's  going  to  take  a  long  tinse.  but  I 
gnarantee  you.  without  solving  it,  forget 
ever  being  able  to  coawete.  (Nothing  dae 
wffl  oMtfeer.)  What  rm  lefeiihig  to  is  the 
,ihii.it«4y  cranny  Job  that  we're  doing  in 
this  euuntiy  tai  edncatian.  WeYe  Just  not 
givii«  our  Uds  the  tools  theyll  need  to  com- 
pete, and  well  pay  a  stiff  competitive  price 
for  that  for  a  lot  of  years  to  come. 

We're  tnmii«  out  high  school  graduates 
who  win  have  a  hard  tioke  even  understand- 
inc  the  fohleM.  let  alone  tackUng  them. 
^K— «»~«r  dM  a  stDdy  (oh.  heU.  we're 
always  doiiw  stadieB).  Seventy-five  percent 
of  our  hi^  sdKMl  stodenta  dont  know 
irtiat  Inflatian  is  ...  OS  percent  dont  know 
wliat  profita  are  .  .  .  and  55  percent  don't 
have  a  due  as  to  what  a  government  budget 
deficit  is.  (So  the  sfeK  has  no  meaning  to 
them.) 

Hf".  000.000  of  our  graduates  last  year 
could  bardy  read  their  diplomas  (I  couldnt 
lead  »»«hi>  either,  but  it  was  in  Latin.  Tbetra 
were  in  Ei«lish.) 

Sure,  we  have  some  great  sdiools  .  .  .  and 
jdenty  of  dedicatwl  teaeheia.  Many  of  our 
high  sdKxd  graduates  are  as  weU  prepared 
as  you'U  find  anywhere.  But  when  you  talk 
about  competing  as  a  Nation,  you  compete 
(XI  the  basis  of  your  averages.  How  does  the 
average  U.S.  student  stack  up?  That's  wbat 
detomines  how  competitive  we'll  be. 

Wdl.  ours  are  now  dead  last  among  indus- 
trialised countries  in  math  and  scienre,  Is 
tha«  any  doubt  that  well  faU  flat  on  our 
faces  trying  to  oomiiete  in  a  high  tech  world 
when  we're  turning  out  studaits  who  are 
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dead  last  in  math  and  science?  And  they're 
near  the  bottom  In  reading,  too. 

I'll  bet  you  didn't  know  this— you  and  I 
and  all  the  rest  of  American  industry  are 
spending  more  money  teaching  remedial 
math  to  our  employees  than  all  the  grade 
schools,  high  schools  and  colleges  in  this 
country  spend  on  math  education— com- 
bined! 

Hell,  I'm  in  the  business  of  building  cars 
not  teaching  remedial  math! 

We  spend  $117  million  a  year  at  Chrysler 
on  training,  and  almost  10  percent  of  it  goes 
to  teaching  people  the  three  R's  they  didn't 
learn  in  school. 

At  Motorola,  they  found  that  it  costs  1200 
to  train  an  American  worker  in  statistical 
process  control.  Teaching  the  same  tech- 
nique to  a  Japanese  worker  costs  47  cents. 
Basically,  all  they  have  to  do  over  there  is 
band  the  guy  the  book.  We  can't  do  that 
here  because  there's  a  good  chance  our  guy 
cant  read  it. 

Functional  illiteracy  in  Japan  runs  at 
about  5  percent.  Here  it's  between  20  and  30 
percent,  depending  on  whose  figures  you 
use. 

We  used  to  write  our  training  material  at 
Chrysler  at  the  9th  to  12th  grade  reading 
levels.  But  we  found  we  were  out  of  sync  be- 
cause a  lot  of  the  people  in  the  plants  were 
only  reading  at  the  sixth  grade  levels.  So  we 
had  to  translate  everything  into  sixth  grade 
readtaig  because  that's  all  some  of  them 
could  handle. 

Sometimes  even  sixth  grade  is  too  tough. 
On  one  of  our  assembly  lines,  we  had  a 
button  on  a  computer,  labeled  with  three 
simple  words:  "bad  hood  fit."  We  had  to  re- 
place it  with  graphics— a  picture  of  a  hood. 

Now  remember,  in  Detroit  we  draw  our 
workforce  from  a  city  where  the  high  school 
dropout  rate  is  50  percent  .  .  .  the  daily 
school  attendance  rate  is  about  75 
percent  .  .  .  and  where  less  than  30  percent 
of  the  school  budget  actually  goes  to  basic 
education.  (The  other  70  percent  is  for  ad- 
ministration and  "support"  services.)  I've 
got  over  91  percent  of  my  people  designing, 
building  and  selling  cars.  Imagine  if  I  only 
had  30  percent  doing  that  and  70  percent 
was  pure  overhead.  How  long  would  I  last? 
Could  you  stay  In  business  that  way? 

It  goes  without  saying  that  we  as  manu- 
facturers have  a  huge  stake  in  education. 
Would  you  believe  maybe  survival?  I  know 
what  factory  workers  in  Japan  and  Korea 
can  do.  I've  seen  them.  I  also  see  what  we're 
getting  from  our  schools,  and  I'm  scared. 
Everybody  can  get  the  same  technology 
today,  but  if  you  don't  have  people  who  are 
smarter  than  the  robots  they  work  with,  the 
game  is  over.  You  are  simply  not  going  to 
compete. 

We  employers  have  to  get  more  involved 
in  education.  And  I  don't  mean  spending 
more  time  teaching  our  own  people  how  to 
read  or  do  long  division,  either.  We've  gotta 
go  to  the  core  of  the  problem  and  help  our 
schools  turn  out  the  kind  of  people  we  need 
to  run  our  plants. 

And  Just  throwing  money  at  the  problem 
ian't  enough.  Well  spend  $328  billion  on 
educati<»  this  year,  more  than  for  any 
other  public  service,  including  national  de- 
fense. And  we  spend  a  lot  more  of  our  GNP 
on  education  than  any  of  our  overseas  com- 
petlton— including  Japan  and  Germany. 

So  we  deaerve  more  productivity  and  effi- 
ciency for  the  billions  in  tax  dollars  that 
we're  already  putting  into  education. 

We  also  have  to  demand  higher  standards. 
The  first  thing  some  youngsters  flunk  these 
days  Is  life  itaelf.  That's  because  they've 


been  passed  from  one  grade  to  another,  and 
eventually  graduated,  even  though  they've 
been  failing  at  every  step.  The  only  problem 
is,  nobody's  told  them.  In  attempting  to 
shield  these  kinds  from  failure,  we've  guar- 
anteed it.  You  know  what  that  is  (we  hear  a 
lot  about  it  these  days),  it's  called  malprac- 
tice. Malpractice  in  the  schools. 

Now,  for  some  youngsters  today  it's  al- 
ready too  late.  They're  so  far  behind  they 
may  never  catch  up.  We  can  do  a  patch  Job 
on  some,  but  we  reaUy  need  to  make  sure 
that  we  don't  blow  another  crop.  That 
means  starting  now  with  the  K  through  6 
kids.  Just  like  in  our  plants— "Do  it  right 
the  first  time!"  We  can't  keep  trying  to 
make  repairs  at  the  end  of  the  assembly 
line. 

More  than  anything  else,  we  have  to  find 
ways  to  help  teachers  themselves  do  their 
Jobs.  We're  asking  a  helluva  lot  of  them 
right  now.  We're  asking  them  to  be  cops, 
and  social  workers,  and  surrogate  parents, 
and  drug  counselors,  and  psychologists.  And 
we're  making  them  do  all  that  alone. 

I  talked  to  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation B  couple  of  weeks  ago  in  San  Diego.  I 
found  out  that  only  25  percent  of  parents 
ever  visit  their  children's  schools.  Let  me 
ask  you— could  you  turn  out  a  quality  prod- 
uct if  you  never  even  got  to  talk  to  the  sup- 
pliers that  send  you  your  raw  materials?  I 
couldn't! 

I  have  to  get  my  suppliers  involved  in  my 
business  or  I  can't  fit  together  those  12,000 
parts  that  make  a  car.  If  you  can't  get  the 
parents  Involved,  I  don't  know  how  you  fit 
all  the  parts  together  into  that  complex 
mosaic  caUed  a  human  being. 

But  that's  what  we're  asking  those  teach- 
ers to  do.  It's  not  fair,  is  it? 

The  schools  themselves,  of  course,  are  our 
major  suppliers.  We  can't  Just  get  mad  at 
the  quality  of  what  they're  sending  us.  We 
have  to  work  with  them  to  fix  that  quality. 

Like  a  lot  of  other  companies,  we're  trying 
to  do  that  at  Chrysler.  And  we're  doing  it  as 
hard-headed  business  people  who  under- 
stand it's  a  responsibility  we  have  to  take  on 
in  order  to  help  ourselves  compete. 

One  thing  we're  trying  to  do  is  create  a 
better  awareness  in  this  country  of  Just  how 
big  our  education  problems  are. 

Starting  next  Monday  night,  we're  spon- 
soring a  five-part  PBS  series  entitled 
"Learning  in  America"  with  Roger  Mudd 
(an  ex-teacher,  by  the  way)  as  the  host.  It's 
an  in-depth  look  at  what  we're  doing  wrong 
in  this  country,  some  of  the  things  we're 
doing  right,  and  most  important,  whether  or 
not  our  schools  are  preparing  our  kids  to 
compete. 

Secondly,  we've  Just  made  a  half-million 
dollar  grant  to  the  National  Board  for  Pro- 
fessional Teaching  Standards.  This  is  a  new 
organization.  Just  over  a  year  old.  Dick 
Heckert  is  on  the  board.  The  aim  is  to 
create  for  the  first  time  a  set  of  national 
standards  and  an  accreditation  process  for 
teachers  that  will  help  give  the  teaching 
profession  the  stature  it  deserves. 

In  Japan,  teachers  are  up  on  a  pedestal, 
like  they  were  here  when  I  was  a  kid. 
They're  among  the  highest  paid  of  all  Japa- 
nese professionals,  and  in  prestige  they're 
right  up  there  next  to  "king"  (or  Emper- 
or)—not  only  respected,  but  revered.  Boy, 
they've  really  got  their  priorities  straight. 

Then— and  this  may  be  the  most  lasting 
contribution  we  can  make— we  Just  provided 
the  largest  grant  in  history,  $2.1  million,  to 
Reading  Is  Fundamental.  That's  a  program 
I've  t>een  involved  in  since  it  began. 

I've  learned  that  the  average  primary 
school  student  in  this  country  only  spends  7 


or  8  minutes  a  day  actually  reading.  Maybe 
that's  our  whole  problem,  or  at  least  the 
root  of  it.  Reading  really  is  fundamental  to 
everything  else. 

And  we  have  to  start  young.  The  problems 
are  in  the  early  years.  Our  universities  and 
graduate  schools  are  still  magnets  for  the 
best  and  the  brightest  from  aU  over  the 
world  (would  you  believe  60  percent  of  engi- 
neering Ph.D.'s  in  this  country  go  to  foreign 
students?)  So  we  must  be  doing  something 
right  at  that  level.  But  nobody  is  lining  up 
to  come  and  enroll  in  our  kindergartens. 
That's  where  we're  falling  down— we're  fall- 
ing our  own  kids,  right  from  the  start. 

Now,  we  know  that  everything  we're  doing 
at  Chrysler  to  support  education  is  really 
Just  a  drop  in  the  bucket,  because  it's  such  a 
huge  problem.  We've  searched  for  a  few 
ways  to  help,  and  I  hope  every  company  in 
this  room  looks  for  ways  to  get  involved, 
too. 

President  Bush,  who'll  be  here  tomorrow, 
says  he  wants  to  be  the  "Education  Presi- 
dent." I  think  every  one  of  us  ought  to  do 
everything  we  can  to  help  him  get  his  wish. 

1  talked  to  Mrs.  Bush  last  night,  and  I  have 
a  strong  feeling  that  with  that  lady  by  his 
side  on  this  issue,  he  stands  a  good  chance 
of  making  education  the  brightest  of  his 
thousand  points  of  light. 

I  sure  hope  so.  The  kids  entering  first 
grade  next  fall  will  be  the  first  high  school 
class  to  graduate  in  the  21st  century.  We 
should  focus  on  that  class.  We've  already  let 
some  of  the  older  kids  down,  but  this  class 
will  tell  how  well  America  will  be  able  to 
compete  in  the  21st  century. 

You  know,  the  year  2000  is  already  getting 
a  magic  ring  to  it.  Everything  seems  to  be 
pointing  to  it— the  dawn  of  the  Third  MU- 
lenium.  But  I  hope  we  don't  look  pass  the 
decade  of  the  nineties.  Because  what  we  do 
between  now  and  the  end  of  this  century 
will  determine  what  Idnd  of  country  we're 
going  to  be  in  the  next  one. 

Some  people  like  to  say  that  we've  lost  the 
competitive  edge  we  once  had  because 
Americans  have  gone  soft.  I  don't  believe 
that  for  a  minute.  But  I  do  think  we're 
living  in  the  past.  We're  still  living  in  the  so- 
called  "American  Century."  And  we  think 
its  going  to  go  on  and  on. 

Well,  I  hate  to  tell  you,  but  it's  over.  The 
Asians  and  the  Europeans  have  an  equal  say 
now.  And  that's  not  all  bad.  In  fact,  that's 
what  American  policy  has  tried  to  do  over 
the  last  45  years— help  build  a  world  where 
people  are  competing  in  the  marketplace  in- 
stead of  on  the  battlefield. 

But  that  means  we're  going  to  have  to 
learn  to  compete  in  a  world  that  we  no 
longer  dominate.  I  don't  think  we've  fully 
realized  yet  what  that  means. 

It  means  that  competing  has  to  become 
the  main  policy  goal  in  this  city,  and  across 
the  country. 

I  was  glad  to  read  last  week  that  President 
Bush  has  appointed  Vice  President  Quatlk, 
who'll  be  up  here  in  Just  a  few  minutes,  to 
head  a  new  White  House  task  force  on  com- 
petitiveness. I  can't  think  of  a  more  chal- 
lenging, or  more  important,  role  for  the  No. 

2  man  in  our  Government  than  to  lead  the 
effort  to  get  us  more  com[>etitive. 

And  I,  for  one.  am  glad  to  see  that  Ameri- 
ca's economic  competitiveness  is  getting 
that  kind  of  top  priority  treatment  by  the 
new  administration. 

Just  about  everything  we  do  in  this  coun- 
try, right  or  wrong,  has  an  impact  on  our 
ability  to  compete.  We  need  a  broad-based 
solution  to  our  competitiveness  problem. 
And  it  has  to  be  led  from  the  highest  levels. 
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Because  competitiveness  is  a  national 
problem.  We're  not  just  competing  with  for- 
eign engineers  and  workers,  we're  competing 
against  their  schools,  and  their  trade  poli- 
cies, and  their  health  care  systems,  and  all 
the  other  factors  that  go  into  this  Issue. 

That  will  take  leadership  ...  It  will  take 
Involvement  .  .  .  and  it  will  also  take  a  will- 
ingness to  chaUenge  a  few  old  ideas,  and 
maybe  even  to  bend  a  sacred  principle  or 
two  when  they  get  in  the  way  of  our  ability 
to  compete. 

Ten  years  ago,  some  men  and  women  of 
both  iMUties  up  on  Capitol  Hill  had  the 
courage  and  the  vision  to  bend  a  few  princi- 
ples and  vote  to  give  Chrysler  a  chance  to 
compete.  Dan  Quayix,  by  the  way,  was  one 
of  them. 

Now  that  he's  our  new  competitiveness 
czar,  I  hope  he'U  be  able  to  convince  some 
others  In  this  town  that  we  aren't  betraying 
anything  this  country  has  ever  stood  for  by 
doing  whatever  it  takes  to  give  our  kids  the 
change  to  compete  In  this  new  world. 

But  we  sure  betray  them  .  .  .  those 
kids  ...  if  we  don't. 

Thank  you  very  much.  It's  been  good  to 
be  back.  And  Sandy,  I  hope  you're  still 
buying  our  cars!  Good  day.* 


THE  ARMED  CITIZEN 
•  Mr.  McClxjhe.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
cently shared  with  my  colleagues  an 
article  from  the  Washington  Post 
which  recounts  a  harrowing  instance 
of  an  honest  citizen  defending  himself 
and  his  elderly  father  from  brutal 
attack  by  an  intruder.  I  was  pleased  to 
see  the  coverage  of  this  story,  for  it 
belies  the  mistaken  impression  that 
firearms  cannot  be  safely  used  for  self- 

I  would  not  want  to  give  the  impres- 
sion that  such  successful  occurrences 
are  uncommon.  Every  day,  ordinary 
people  exercise  this  right.  We  depend 
on  the  police  to  enforce  the  law,  but 
the  police  cannot  be  everywhere.  The 
May  1989  column,  "The  Armed  Citi- 
zen," from  the  American  Rifleman  dis- 
cusses other  instances  in  which  crime 
is  thwarted  by  a  self-reliant,  armed  cit- 
izen. 

Again,  I  remind  my  colleagues: 
Every  year,  some  650,000  citizens 
defend  themselves  against  violent 
crime  using  firearms. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  follow- 
ing article  be  inserted  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

tProm  the  American  Rifleman,  May  1989] 
The  Ahmxd  Citizen 

(Mere  presence  of  a  firearm,  without  a 
shot  being  fired,  prevents  crime  in  many  In- 
stances, as  shown  by  news  reports  sent  to 
The  Armed  Citizen.  Shooting  usually  can  be 
justified  only  where  crime  constitutes  an 
Immediate,  Imminent  threat  to  life  or  limb 
or,  in  some  circumstances,  property.  The  ac- 
counts below  are  from  clippings  sent  in  by 
NRA  Members.  Anyone  is  free  to  quote  or 
reproduce  them.) 

A  Baltimore  Co«inty,  Md.,  woman  was 
robbed  in  front  of  her  house,  and  after  the 
armed  robber  had  taken  the  items  on  her 
person  he  forced  Gwendolyn  Harrison  into 
her  home  to  look  for  more  valuables.  Once 
inside,  however,  the  armed  man  was  wound- 
ed by  Harrison's  husband,  who  puUed  a 


handgim  from  under  a  pillow  and  shot  his 
wife's  assailant.  The  wounded  robber  fled, 
but  he  and  an  accomplice  were  later  arrest- 
ed at  a  hospital.  (The  Sun,  Baltimore,  Md. 
3/11) 

Sheila  Wagner  was  in  her  Omaha,  Nebr.. 
home  when  a  man  broke  In  through  a  bed- 
room window.  The  Intruder  lunged  at  her 
and  yelled,  "She's  In  here,"  to  another  man 
climbing  through  the  window.  The  41-year- 
old  social  worker  picked  up  her  registered 
handgun  when  the  first  man  grabbed  her  by 
the  neck  and  began  firing.  Wounded,  the  at- 
tacker was  helped  back  out  of  the  house  by 
his  accomplice;  both  were  later  arrested  by 
police.  (The  World-Herald,  Omaha,  Nebr.  2/ 
13) 

A  59-year-old  handicapped  man  was  sleep- 
ing In  a  chair  In  his  Akron,  Ohio,  home 
when  he  was  awakened  by  someone  break- 
ing In.  Unable  to  move,  the  homeowner  saw 
a  man's  shadow  and  the  Intruder  told  him 
not  to  move  or  he'd  kill  him.  The  resident 
reached  for  a  handgun,  which  he'd  bought 
for  protection  after  previous  robbleries,  and 
shot  the  robber.  The  wounded  Intruder  and 
two  accomplices  were  later  arrested  and 
charged  with  aggravated  burglaary.  The 
homeowner  was  not  charged.  (The  Beacon 
Journal,  Akron.  Ohio  1/31) 

A  man  sought  by  authorities  on  at  least 
two  warrants  broke  Into  the  home  of  Mi- 
chael and  Irene  WUson  of  Pendleton,  Oreg. 
When  the  man  threatened  the  couple  with  a 
knife  and  scissors,  Wilson  fatally  shot  the 
man  with  a  rifle.  The  slain  man  had  been 
wanted  on  theft  juid  drug  possession 
charges.  (The  Oregonlan,  Portland,  Oreg.  2/ 
16) 

A  knlfe-welldlng  man  who'd  just  robbed  a 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  store  started  for  his  car,  but 
the  clerk's  cries  alerted  Fred  Rlngbloom. 
The  citizen  began  chasing  the  robber;  a  de- 
livery van  driver  who  heard  the  commotion 
blocked  In  the  man's  car,  forcing  the  thief 
to  try  to  escape  on  foot.  Rlngbloom,  mean- 
while, had  been  joined  by  another  man,  and 
they  chased  the  robber  down  the  street.  Ap- 
parently winded,  the  man  stopped  and  bran- 
dished a  knife  at  his  pursuers.  Rlngbloom, 
though,  drew  his  registered  semi-automatic 
handgun  and  held  the  man  for  police.  (The 
Intelligencer  Journal,  Lancaster,  Pa.  1/28) 

On  her  52nd  birthday  Kathryn  CTeckler 
of  Selma,  Ala.,  was  awakened  In  the  early 
morning  hours  by  the  sounds  of  an  intruder 
trying  to  break  in  the  front  door  of  her 
mobUe  home.  She  managed  to  dial  911  just 
as  the  man  entered,  and  when  the  man 
rushed  toward  her.  she  drew  a  pistol  and 
shot  him.  Cleckler  ran  from  the  house;  her 
attacker  followed  but  collapsed  not  far  from 
the  trailer.  (The  Advertiser  And  Alabama 
Journal,  Montgomery,  Ala.  12/10) 

Abducted  at  gunpoint  from  her  Wheeling, 
W.Va.,  workplace  by  a  teenager,  a  43-year- 
old  convenience  store  clerk  was  forced  to 
drive  her  pickup  truck  to  a  desolate  area. 
She  was  sexually  assaulted  by  her  captor, 
but  the  woman  was  able  to  grab  her  gun  out 
of  the  truck.  In  an  exchange  of  gunfire,  the 
clerk  shot  and  killed  her  attacker.  (The 
News-Register.  Wheeling.  W.Va.  1/16) 

Two  men,  one  of  whom  was  armed  and 
wearing  a  ski  mask,  entered  Gregory  Ferris' 
San  Antonio,  Tex.,  giushop  and  ordered 
Ferris  and  two  customers  to  lie  on  the  floor. 
After  stuffing  gym  bags  with  handguns  and 
stealing  the  people's  wallets,  one  robber 
asked  if  the  owner  had  handcuffs.  Ferris  di- 
rected the  man  to  another  part  of  the  store, 
and  when  he  saw  that  the  man  covering  him 
with  a  gun  was  distracted,  he  bolted  behind 
a  counter  where  he  was  able  to  get  his 


loaded  shotgun.  Ferris  fired,  critically 
wounding  one  man  and  forcing  the  other  to 
surrender.  (The  Express-News,  San  Antonio, 
Tex.  2/16) 

Springfield,  Mo..  TV  anchorwoman 
Leanne  Gregg  asked  a  male  friend  to  accom- 
pany her  home  because  she  was  nervous 
about  a  previous  break-In.  Gregg  and  friend 
began  checking  the  apartment  room  by 
room,  and  when  she  entered  the  dark  bed- 
room she  was  attacked.  The  friend  rushed 
Into  the  room,  and  during  an  ensuing  strug- 
gle drew  a  registered  handgun  and  shot  and 
killed  the  assailant.  Police  said  the  Incident 
appeared  to  be  justifiable  homicide.  (The 
Post-DLspatch,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  3/2) 

Sixty-year-old  Mary  Arendale  of  Holly 
Ridge,  Miss.,  was  home  along  while  her  hus- 
band was  out  hunting.  Hearing  noises  In  the 
family's  country  store,  Arendale  armed  her- 
self and  investigated.  Her  one-year-old 
poodle.  Rambo,  led  her  to  a  man  standing 
on  a  sink  In  the  store.  When  the  Intruder 
lunged  at  her,  Arendale  0{>ened  fire— killing 
the  man.  Authorities  found  a  stolen  car 
near  the  scene.  (The  Clarion-Ledger/Daily 
News,  Jackson,  Miss.  1/14) 

After  several  break-Ins  at  the  tool  shed 
behind  his  Windsor,  Calif.,  home,  Victor 
Gavin  rigged  an  electronic  burglar  alarm  to 
the  shed.  When  the  alarms  buzzer  sounded 
In  the  middle  of  the  night.  Gavin  took  his 
shotgun  and  investigated.  He  found  a  man 
in  the  shed  shining  a  flashlight  over  the 
contents  and  captured  the  burglar  for  sher- 
iff's deputies.  "I  told  him  what  a  shotgun 
could  do  to  someone  at  that  range  ...  he 
was  very  cooperative,"  the  homeowner  said. 
(The  Press  E>emocrat,  Santa  Rosa,  2/19)« 


DR.  WALTER  R.  NICKEL 

•  Mr.  WIl£ON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  my  respects  to  the  late 
Dr.  Walter  R.  Nickel,  a  i}ersonal  friend 
and  one  of  California's  truly  outstand- 
ing citizens.  Dr.  Nickel  passed  away  re- 
cently at  the  age  of  81,  after  practicing 
medicine  in  San  Diego  for  over  40 
years. 

Dr.  Nickel  served  the  people  of  San 
Diego  as  both  a  physician  and  as  a 
noted  community  leader.  Walter 
Nickel  foimded  the  division  of  derma- 
tology at  the  University  of  California, 
San  Diego  Medical  School.  He  also  was 
a  founder  of  four  professional  societies 
in  the  field  of  dermatology:  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Dermatopathology,  the 
Pacific  Dermatologic  Association,  the 
Sonoran  Dermatology  Society,  and  the 
San  Diego  Dermatologic  Society. 

In  1983,  Walter  Nickel  was  named 
Citizen  of  the  Year  by  the  San  Diego 
City  Club,  as  well  as  Physician  of  the 
Year  by  the  San  Diego  Coimty  Medi- 
cal Society.  He  was  a  Mason  for  more 
than  50  years  affiliated  with  San 
Diego  Lodge  35,  and  a  member  of  the 
San  Diego  Downtown  Rotary  Club.  He 
was  an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  the 
San  Diego  Zoo,  the  Boy  Scouts,  the 
San  Diego  Opera,  and  the  San  Diego 
Symphony. 

Indeed,  Dr.  Nickel  will  be  remem- 
bered as  a  pioneer  of  his  field;  he  was 
the  author  of  nimierous  books  and  ar- 
ticles and,  no  doubt,  will  serve  as  an 
inspiration    to    those    who    hope    to 
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achieve  his  high  standards  of  excel- 
lence. His  expertise  and  unyielding  en- 
thusiasm will  be  sadly  missed  by  the 
students,  colleagues,  and  friends 
whose  lives  he  touched.  Mr.  President. 
I  would  like  to  submit  the  following 
article  from  the  San  Diego  Union  in 
memory  of  Dr.  Walter  NickeL 

The  article  follows: 
Ok.  Walxb  Nickel.  Notb)  DnauTOUMUT 

Dr.  Walter  R.  Nickel,  a  leading  San  Diego 
dennatoloi^  and  a  past  president  of  the 
San  Diego  County  Medical  Society,  died 
Sunday  at  his  Point  Loma  hmne  at  the  age 
of  81. 

Or.  Nickel  practiced  for  more  than  40 
yeara  and  treated  more  than  100,000  pa- 
Uenta  in  the  Medico-Dental  Bufldlng  down- 
town. His  practice  Is  now  being  carried  on 
by  bis  partner.  Or.  John  Lindholm. 

In  addition  to  his  private  practice.  Dr. 
mckel  was  the  foundW  chairman  of  the 
DtTial<m  of  Dermatology  at  the  UCSD  Medi- 
cal School,  taught  residents  at  the  Naval 
Hospital  for  40  years  and  taught  at  USC  on 
a  wMkly  basis  for  30  years. 

In  1M3,  he  was  named  Citizen  of  the  Tear 
by  the  San  Diego  City  Club  as  well  as  Physi- 
cian of  the  Tear  by  the  San  Diego  County 
Medical  Society. 

He  was  native  of  Ohio  and  graduated  from 
Hillside  CoUege  in  Michigan.  He  received 
hill  medical  training  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota  and  the  Mayo  Clinic.  Dtirlng 
World  War  II  he  served  in  the  XJJS.  Army 
Medical  Corps  as  a  major.  His  duties  includ- 
ed service  in  the  Philippines.  He  settled  in 
San  Diego  in  1948. 

His  five  sons  participated  in  scouting 
through  Troop  500  in  Point  Loma.  they 
were  the  first  family  in  the  United  SUtes  to 
have  five  brothers  all  attain  the  rank  of 
eagle  scout. 

Dr.  Nickel  was  a  Mason  for  more  than  50 
years  affiliated  with  San  Diego  Lodge  35. 
and  a  member  of  the  downtown  Rotary 
Club.  He  supported  a  broad  spectrum  of 
local  civic  artistic  and  charitable  activities 
with  particular  emphasis  on  the  Boy  Scouts, 
the  San  Diego  Zoo.  the  San  Diego  Opera 
and  the  San  Diego  Symphony.  He  served  on 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Symphony  As- 
sociation. 

In  1981.  Dr.  Nickel  was  named  Practition- 
er of  the  Tear,  a  national  award  given  by 
the  Dermatology  Foundation.  He  was  in- 
strumental in  establishing  the  field  of  der- 
matopatbology  as  a  recognised  medical  sub- 
specialty. He  was  a  founder  and  past  presi- 
dent of  our  professional  societies:  the  Amer- 
ican Society  of  Dermatopathology,  the  Pa- 
cific Dermatologic  Association,  the  Sonoran 
Dermatology  Society  and  the  San  Diego 
Dermatologic  Society. 

In  addition,  he  was  an  active  member  of 
numerous  other  professional  societies  in- 
cluding the  prestigious  American  Dermato- 
logic Association  and  the  American  Acade- 
my of  Dermatology.  He  was  the  author  of 
numerous  books  and  articles. 

He  is  survived  by  bis  wife  of  50  years, 
Mima  E.;  five  sons,  James.  Charles,  Thomas 
and  John,  all  of  San  Diego,  and  Russel  of 
San  Ftandsco,  a  brother  in  Ohio,  and  six 
grandchildren. 

A  memorial  service  is  scheduled  for  11 
ajn.  Saturday  at  the  Point  Loma  Communi- 
ty Presbyterian  Church,  where  he  was  a 
member  for  more  than  40  years.  Cremation 
is  planned. 

The  family  has  suggested  memorial  con- 
tributtois  to  the  San  Diego  Dermatologic 
Society,  the  Boy  Scouts  or  Hillsdale  CoUege. 


Contributions  to  any  of  these  may  be  sent 
in  care  of  P.O.  Box  81829.  San  Diego 
93138.* 


AMERICANS  WITH  DISABILITIES 
ACT 

•  Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  it 
gives  me  much  pleasure  to  be  an  origi- 
nal cosponsor  of  legislation  which  will 
prohibit  discrimination  against  citi- 
zens with  disabilities,  the  Americans 
with  DisabillUes  Act  of  1989. 

Disabled  individuals  are  one  of  the 
only  segments  of  our  population  not 
afforded  full  protection  from  discrimi- 
nation. They  suffer  from  lack  of 
access  to  education,  employment, 
housing,  and  transportation. 

The  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  pro- 
vided protection  against  discrimina- 
tion in  federally  funded  programs  or 
entities.  The  Fair  Housing  Act  of  1988 
addressed  housing  discrimination 
against  the  handicapped.  However,  no 
comprehensive  legislation  fully  pro- 
vides equal  opportunities  for  the 
handicapped.  Clearly,  it  is  time  to  in- 
tegrate disabled  individuals  into  every 
aspect  of  life. 

The  Federal  Government  spends 
almost  $60  billion  each  year  in  bene- 
fits and  programs  for  the  handi- 
capped. Much  of  this  expense  could  l>e 
defrayed  if  the  doors  to  the  work  place 
were  opened  for  the  disabled.  Approxi- 
mately 75  percent  of  unemployed  dis- 
abled citizens  between  16  and  64  years 
are  unemployed,  but  surveys  show 
that  as  many  as  two-thirds  of  these 
citizens  would  like  to  work.  Subtle  mis- 
conceptions and  stereotyiies  continue 
to  hinder  successful  and  continuous 
emplosrment  for  the  disabled  who  des- 
perately want  their  independence. 
This  legislation  wiU  help  to  open  those 
doors. 

As  Governor  of  Florida,  I  supported 
many  legislative  efforts  to  extend  op- 
portimities  to  the  handicapped,  and 
this  biU  is  consistent  with  my  efforts. 

By  encouraging  independent  living 
and  self-sufficiency,  we  are  accom- 
plishing a  meaningful  social  objective. 
As  one  representative  from  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  the  Blind  said, 
"Tou  don't  realize  what  it  is  like  to 
have  to  rely  on  someone  else  for  every- 
thing. Freedom  and  mobility  are  the 
greatest  gifts  you  can  give  to  the  dis- 
abled." 

Mr.  President,  the  Americans  with 
Disabilities  Act  will  help  us  create  an 
unrestricted  and  accessible  environ- 
ment for  our  Nation's  disabled  without 
imposing  unreasonable  restrictions  or 
demands  on  the  private  sector.  Our 
coimtry's  disabled  deserve  the  chance 
to  live  self-sufficient  and  dignified 
lives.  I  commend  Senator  Harkih  for 
his  leadership  on  this  issue,  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  swift  passage 
of  this  crucial  initiative.* 


May  11,  1989 

MAYOR  JAMBS  A.  ALFORD 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  Satur- 
day. May  13.  1989,  a  Sault  Ste.  Marie 
institution  will  formally  retire— Mayor 
James  A.  Alf  ord. 

A  member  of  the  city  commission 
continuously  since  1967,  Jim  Alford 
has  served  as  mayor  of  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  for  the  past  6  years.  He  has 
been  a  public  servant  in  the  truest 
sense  of  the  word. 

"BCayor  Jim"  has  been  honored  as 
the  Sault  Sportsman  of  the  Tear  and 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  "Citizen 
of  the  Tear";  he  is  a  member  of  the 
Upper  Peninsula  Sports  Hall  of  Fame. 
In  addition  to  his  duties  as  mayor,  he 
has  served  on  the  PuUer  Ice  Arena 
Board  of  Directors,  the  Community 
Service  Board,  the  City  Economic  De- 
velopment Corporation  Boud.  and  the 
Safety  CoimclL 

Although  his  tenure  as  mayor  has 
reached  an  end,  Jim  Alford  will  con- 
tinue to  be  a  vital  force  in  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  affairs,  as  he  has  been  for  more 
than  40  years,  and  I  will  continue  to 
call  him  "friend"  because  he  has  been 
that  to  me  as  well  as  to  the  Sault.* 


STEEL  VOLUNTART  RESTRAINT 
AGREEMENT  PROGRAM 

•  Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  this 
month,  the  administration  is  consider- 
ing ways  to  implement  President 
Bush's  commitment  to  extend  the 
Steel  Voluntary  Restraint  Agreement 
Program.  In  the  next  few  months,  the 
Senate  will  be  discussing  legislation  to 
extend  the  VRA  Program.  This  issue  is 
one  of  great  national  importance  be- 
cause steel  is  an  essential  part  of  our 
industrial  base  and  our  national  secu- 
rity. 

I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  an  insightful,  inform- 
ative article  recently  published  in  the 
Washington  Post.  The  article  was  writ- 
ten by  the  junior  Senator  from  West 
Virginia,  Senator  Rocketeller.  Sena- 
tor RocKKFELLER  has  assumcd  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Senate  Steel 
Caucus  this  Congress.  As  a  member  of 
that  caucus,  I  appreciate  his  leader- 
ship on  this  important  issue.  The  artic 
cle  entitled  "Steel  and  the  Banner  of 
Free  Trade."  docimients  the  pervasive 
unfair  trade  practices  of  other  nations 
in  steel. 

I  commend  this  article  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  and  ask  that  it 
be  printed  in  full  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  19. 19891 

SRXL  AMD  THX  BARHKR  OP  FHZB  TRADB 

(By  Jay  Rockefeller) 
President  Bush  announced  in  early  No- 
vember that  he  is  planning  to  extend  the 
steel  voluntary  restraint  agreement  (VRA) 
program  which  is  due  to  expire  in  late  Sep- 
tember. It  made  sense  for  him  to  come  to 
that  decision,  and  it  made  sense  to  an- 
nounce it  early. 
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The  tasue  Is  not  free  trade  v.  protection- 
ism. Without  question,  the  United  SUtes  is 
the  world's  most  open  market  among  those 
of  any  significant  size.  In  fact,  this  is  a  cru- 
cial part  of  the  problem— no  other  major 
mai^et  will  accept  steel  imports  without 
severe  restrictions.  That  makes  the  U.S. 
market  the  focal  point  of  every  country's 
steel  exports. 

Nor  is  the  issue  one  of  consumer  costs. 
Unlike  many  other  products,  the  real  price 
of  steel  sold  by  VS.  producers  is  20  percent 
below  what  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  this 
decade. 

The  issue  is  not  one  of  price  competition. 
Because  of  the  sacrifices  made  by  the  indus- 
try and  its  woriiers,  domestic  steel  is  now 
produced  at  a  price  competitive  with  import- 
ed steeL 

Has  the  need  for  VRAs  passed?  Although 
the  industry  had  returned  to  profitability  in 
1987  and  1988,  this  performance  must  be 
put  into  perspective.  Prom  1982  through 
1986,  the  UJ5.  industry  lost  almost  $12  bil- 
lion, and  for  the  1980s  as  a  whole  its  cumu- 
lative net  income  has  been  a  negative  $6.4 
billion.  Fifteen  percent  of  domestic  capacity 
is  in  Chapter  11,  and  most  of  the  industry's 
securities  remain  rated  below  investment 
grade. 

The  steel  issue  is  not  primarily  one  be- 
tween American  consumers  and  American 
steel  makers.  It  is  a  struggle  between  Ameri- 
can producers  and  their  foreign,  often  state- 
financed  rivals.  The  primary  problem  facing 
American  producers,  who  are  among  the 
world's  leaders  in  productivity,  is  that  steel 
around  the  world  is  massively  subsidized. 

For  example,  European  producers  alone 
received  more  than  $40  billion  from  their 
governments  in  the  1980s.  This  is  more  than 
America  has  put  into  its  space  program 
during  those  same  years.  Without  this  aid, 
most  of  the  integrated  producers  in  Elurope 
could  not  have  exported  steel  to  our  market, 
but  would  have  gone  out  of  business  alto- 

Italy  plans  to  pour  another  $5.8  billion 
into  its  state-owned  steel  group,  an  entity 
that  has  not  broken  even  for  more  than  15 
years.  Brazil  wrote  off  more  than  $12  billion 
in  debt  for  its  state  steel  group. 

New  Zealand  put  nearly  $650  million  into 
its  steel  producer.  Canada  spent  nearly  $750 
million.  ^Mln  more  than  $6  billion.  France 
has  provided  about  $8  billion  to  its  two  sUte 
steel  groups,  and  Indonesia  spent  more  than 
$500  million. 

Korea,  through  exchange-rate  manipula- 
tion, subsidies  and  protection  of  its  domestic 
market,  has  become  a  major  supplier  to  the 
UjS.  maAet. 

What  operating  subsidies  has  the  U.S. 
government  provided  to  its  steel  industry? 
Not  one  cent. 

Massive  subsidies  not  only  have  enabled 
foreign  producers  to  sell  below  cost  in  the 
United  States  for  sustained  periods,  but  also 
to  invest  heavily  in  modem  equipment  de- 
spite losses  that  would  have  driven  private 
enterprises  into  insolvency.  Other  countries, 
such  as  Japan,  that  are  not  even  close  to 
being  cost-competitive  in  this  market,  must 
sell  at  substantial  dumping  margins  in  order 
to  compete  in  the  United  SUtes  at  alL 

Every  time  there  is  an  eotmomlc  down- 
turn, subsidized  and  protected  foreign  mills, 
which  are  usually  state-owned,  have  contin- 
ued to  produce  steel  at  a  high  rate.  deq>ite 
enormous  losses,  and  have  driven  private 
firms  both  here  and  abroad  into  bankrupt- 
cy. 

I\>llowing  successive  waves  of  dumping, 
the  United  SUtes  has  ended  up  as  the  only 


major  industrial  country  that  is  a  net  steel 
Importer.  This  is  a  worrisome  sign  that  the 
United  SUtes  is  the  only  country  that  has 
not  realized  the  importance  of  domestic 
steel  production.  Steel  is  essential  to  our  na- 
tional security  and  serves  as  a  cornerstone 
of  our  industrial  base. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  president  has 
pledged  to  continue  the  steel  program  and 
that  Ws  trade  represenUtlve,  Carla  Hills, 
has  said  that  foreign  steel  subsidies  and  pro- 
tection must  be  brought  under  effective 
international  discipline. 

And  it  is  no  wonder  that  55  senators  and 
representatives  have  cosponsored  legislation 
I  introduced  with  Rep.  Jack  Murtha  to 
extend  the  current  VRA  program  another 
five  years  after  its  scheduled  expiration  on 
Sept.  30. 

For  the  first  time  an  administration  has 
announced  at  the  outset  what  its  steel  trade 
policy  will  be.  It  has  reduced  the  uncertain- 
ties for  American  producers  and  given  them 
the  basis  for  continued  investment  in  effi- 
ciency, modernization,  restructuring  and  up- 
grading technology. 

There  will  continue  to  be  critics  of  the 
program,  those  who  naturally  wish  access  to 
the  cheapest  steel  whether  dumped  or  subsi- 
dized or  both,  as  well  as  those  who  ignore 
the  harsh  realities  of  the  international  com- 
petition in  steel. 

But  the  better  informed  the  debate  is,  the 
more  likely  the  consensus  wiU  be  reached 
that  the  United  SUtes  can  no  longer  afford 
to  wnip  itself  in  the  barmer  of  free  trade 
while  ignoring  the  injurious  industrial  poli- 
cies of  foreign  governments.* 


ISRAELI  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 
•  Mr.  RIEGIiE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  in  commemoration  of  one  of  the 
most  important  events  of  the  post- 
World  War  II  era— the  creation  of  the 
State  of  Israel.  For  41  years.  Israel  has 
represented  hope  and  freedom  for  the 
Jewish  people  throughout  the  world. 
Furthermore,  it  has  been  a  symbol  of 
modem  democracy  in  a  region  of  fre- 
quently imstable  regimes.  The  tremen- 
dous success  of  this  yoimg  state  since 
1948  is  a  tribute  to  the  patience,  cour- 
age, and  fortitude  of  the  Jewish 
people. 

In  ancient  times,  Jews  first  built 
their  nation  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
the  Mediterranean  Sea  in  a  region 
once  known  as  Palestine.  After  Israel 
succumbed  to  a  series  of  conquests 
nearly  2,000  years  ago,  the  Jewish 
people  were  forced  into  diasix>ra 
throughout  Europe  and  the  Middle 
East.  Although  faced  with  the  genoci- 
dal  campaigns  of  various  anti-Semites, 
including  the  Cossacks  and  most  re- 
cently the  Nazis.  Jewish  culture  and 
tradition  remained  alive.  The  critical 
turning  point  in  Jewish  history,  how- 
ever, occurred  only  90  years  ago,  when 
Theodor  Herzl.  a  Hungarian  Jew, 
acted  upon  his  aspiration  to  return 
Jews  to  their  historical  land  east  of 
the  Mediterranean. 

Herzl  was  a  dreamer  and  a  prophet. 
He  knew  that  the  Jews  would  have  to 
leave  Europe  before  they  were  driven 
out  by  anti-Semitism  and  pogroms. 
Still,  before  the  Second  World  War.  he 
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could  have  not  have  foreseen  the  mass 
extermination  of  6  million  Jews  car- 
ried out  by  the  Nazis  in  Germany. 
After  this  nightmare  in  Jewish  histo- 
ry, and  50  years  after  Herzl  announced 
his  dream,  the  U.N.  General  Assembly 
voted  to  establish  the  State  of  Israel. 

Following  its  creation,  this  small 
country  faced  the  onslaught  of  several 
hostile  neighbors.  Fighting  for  its  very 
existence,  Israel  has  managed  to  sur- 
vive four  wars  and  years  of  vicious  ter- 
rorism. Yet,  the  courage  and  determi- 
nation forged  during  centuries  of  exile 
enabled  Jews  to  face  these  problems 
with  vigor  and  unwavering  tenacity. 

Israel  has  not  only  been  successful 
in  defending  its  territorial  sovereignty, 
but  it  has  developed  in  a  world  leader 
in  scientific  and  technologicial  ad- 
vancement. From  medical  research  to 
advanced  agricultural  techniques, 
Israel  has  effectively  carved  out  its 
place  as  a  leader  among  nations. 

With  the  exception  of  NATO,  there 
has  not  been  a  more  enduring  relation- 
ship in  the  postwar  era  than  the  one 
between  the  United  States  and  Israel. 
For  41  years,  the  maintenance  of  the 
security,  territorial  integrity,  and  the 
independence  of  Israel  has  been  a 
pillar  of  United  States  foreign  policy. 
This  must  not  change.  To  turn  our 
backs  on  this  country  would  be  to 
reject  the  values  of  liberty  and  respect 
for  human  dignity  which  has  been  the 
moving  spirit  for  both  of  our  nations. 
The  long,  arduous,  but  successful 
fight  for  sovereignty,  as  well  as  the  po- 
litical and  economic  development  of 
the  last  41  years,  give  the  people  of 
Israel  and  the  world  much  to  be  proud 
of.  I  am,  therefore,  pleased  to  join  my 
colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  the  citi- 
zens of  Israel  on  its  day  of  independ- 
ence.* 


MOTHER'S  DAY 

Mr.  KOHL.  Mr.  President,  Mother's 
Day  is  an  appropriate  time  to  acknowl- 
edge the  women  and  families  of  this 
great  Nation,  Mr.  President.  The  eco- 
nomic pressures  that  have  come  to 
bear  on  American  families  are  not  only 
altering  our  workplaces  and  our 
homes,  but  are  mandating  that  we 
adjust  our  policies— public  and  pri- 
vate—to accommodate  those  changes. 

The  fastest  growing  segment  of  the 
work  force  is  married  mothers  with 
children  under  2  years.  Today,  3.1  mil- 
lion work,  a  129-percent  increase  since 
1970.  In  addition,  half  of  mothers  of 
infants  imder  the  age  of  1  are  em- 
ployed outside  of  the  home.  Yet  less 
than  1  percent  of  private  workplaces 
provide  child  care. 

Seventy-three  percent  of  women  in 
prime  childbeariiig  years  are  in  the 
work  force  today,  compared  to  35  per- 
cent in  1950.  Yet  60  percent  of  female 
employees  work  for  companies  with  no 
disability  policies. 
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The  demographics  of  our  aging  soci- 
ety are  staggering.  With  longer  life  ex- 
pectancies, more  middle-aged  work- 
ers—generally women— must  care  for 
their  parents,  as  well  as  their  children. 
It  was  recently  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion that  the  average  woman  will 
iQ)end  17  years  caring  for  a  child  and 
18  years  caring  for  parents.  Where  are 
our  commitments  to  caregiver  and 
care  recipient?  We  must  help  the 
family  in  its  long-term  care  needs. 

We  have  hobbled  through  a  decade 
of  latchkey  children,  of  faltering 
scores  in  academic  performance,  of  in- 
adequate nutrition  and  access  to 
health  care,  of  increased  rates  of 
infant  mortality  and  low  birthweight. 
We  have  watched  women  struggle  for 
CQual  opportunity,  pay,  pension  and 
retirement  equity.  We  have  seen  the 
consequences  of  our  failure  to  provide 
adequate  resources  and  support  to 
American  families.  And  it  is  our  fail- 
ure. Bfr.  President.  We  must  expand 
the  choices  available  to  the  family. 

The  future  of  this  Nation— our  abili- 
ty to  compete  in  the  international 
area,  our  investment  in  health  re- 
search, our  export  of  peace  and  under- 
standing instead  of  war  and  guns— de- 
pends on  our  children.  Strengthening 
the  family,  providing  universal  access 
to  health  care  and  giving  our  children 
a  real  head  start.  Mr.  President,  those 
must  be  priorities  for  us  even  in  the 
most  lean  of  fiscal  years. 

Today.  I  want  to  declare  my  support 
for  the  Act  for  Better  Child  Care,  the 
Family  and  Medical  Leave  Act,  and  for 
a  public/private  partnership  on  family 
support  programs.  Our  colleague  from 
Maryland  was  quoted  a  few  months 
ago  as  saying,  "This  is  our  year  for  a 
real  family  policy."  I  hope  she  is  right. 

To  the  millions  of  working  women 
both  in  and  out  of  the  home,  my  re- 
spect. To  their  children— and  to  the  re- 
freshing dreams  and  hopes  they  offer 
all  of  us— my  pledge  to  do  aU  that  I 
can  to  make  this  a  better,  healthier, 
safer  world.* 
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TRIBUTE  TO  BROWARD  COUNTY 
SENIOR  VOLUNTEERS 

•  Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
pay  tribute  to  Florida's  1989  electees 
to  the  Dr.  Nan  S.  Hutchison  Senior 
Hall  of  Fame.  During  the  month  of 
May,  which  is  "Older  Americans 
Month,"  I  think  it  is  parUcularly  fit- 
ting to  pay  tribute  to  senior  citizen 
volunteers  who  embody  the  spirit  of 
volimtarism  by  generously  giving  their 
time  and  talent  to  many  deserving  en- 
terprises. 

I  salute:  Lottie  Albert,  of  Lauderdale 
Lakes,  for  her  extensive  work  in 
Broward  County  and  her  successful  ef- 
forts to  secure  grants  for  the  Medivan; 
Bessie  Ashley,  of  Port  Lauderdale,  for 
her  work  in  education  and  her  out- 
standing contributions  to  the  commu- 


nity; Jean  Booher,  of  Fort  Lauderdale, 
for  her  continuous  assistance  and  care 
for  children  who  have  been  abused, 
abandoned,  or  neglected  and  her  as- 
sistance with  legal  matters  to  those  in 
need;  Lillian  Cousin,  of  Fort  Lauder- 
dale, for  her  creative  support  of  and 
care  for  her  neighborhood  and  com- 
munity; Ray  Fox,  of  Deerfield  Beach, 
for  his  leadership  in  various  fundrais- 
ing  projects  and  his  efforts  for  the  im- 
provement of  his  community;  Arnold 
and  Margot  Gottlieb,  of  Holls^wood, 
for  their  contributions  to  Memorial 
Hospital  and  their  community  service. 

I  commend:  Dr.  William  Perlman,  of 
Tamarac,  for  his  dedicated  work  with 
Alzheimers  disease  groups;  Sally  Sand- 
ler, of  Fort  Lauderdale,  for  her  far- 
reaching  support  of  and  contributions 
to  her  commimity;  Kenneth  Schiffer- 
son,  of  Tamarac,  for  his  considerable 
assistance  with  Amvets  Post  2  of  Ta- 
marac and  with  Cancer  Hotline.  Inc.; 
Constance  J.  Senatore.  of  Cooper  City, 
for  her  involvement  with  the  Ameri- 
can Cancer  Society's  Reach  for  Recov- 
ery Program  and  American  Red  Cross, 
and  her  gift  of  entertainment. 

I  am  especially  proud  of  the  spirit  of 
voluntarism  that  these  special  senior 
volunteers  display.  Volunteer  service 
represents  an  investment  of  hmnan  re- 
sources by  the  participants  and  in  the 
recipients,  and  it  is  an  important  ele- 
ment of  life  in  the  United  States.  I  ap- 
plaud these  outstanding  Americans, 
and  wish  them  success  in  their  future 
endeavors.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  RICHARD  GREEN 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  is  an  old  Chinese  proverb 
that  goes  like  this: 

If  you  plan  for  a  year,  plant  a  seed.  If  you 
plan  for  ten  years,  plant  a  tree,  if  you  plan 
for  a  hundred  years,  teach  the  people. 

The  people  of  Minnesota  and  Amer- 
ica lost  a  man  who  had  committed  his 
life  to  the  100-year  plan  of  education, 
Richard  Green. 

I  first  met  Richard  in  the  early  sev- 
enties, when  I  held  my  first  public 
office,  president  of  the  Burroughs  Ele- 
mentary PTA.  Richard,  newly  appoint- 
ed as  superintendent  of  the  Minneapo- 
lis public  schools,  attended  our  first 
meeting.  He  served  in  that  post  with 
incredible  energy,  devotion,  and  suc- 
cess for  8  years.  Recently,  he  assumed 
one  of  the  greatest  challenges  in 
public  service  in  the  Nation:  restora- 
tion of  the  New  York  City  PubUc 
Schools.  His  work  was  cut  short  by  his 
sudden  and  tragic  death  yesterday. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  begin  to 
calculate  the  value  to  our  society  of 
people  like  Richard  Green.  America's 
children  do  not  vote,  or  control  eco- 
nomic power  or  have  a  clear  voice  in 
the  decisions  which  shape  our  country. 
And  yet  they  literally  are  our  future. 
We  should  all  be  thankful  for  champi- 
ons like  Richard  Green,  who  fight  for 


children  and  in  the  process,  fight  for 
us  sill.  His  passing  is  a  call  to  all  of  us 
in  public  life  to  take  up  his  challenge 
and  move  on. 

I  ask  that  a  number  of  articles  and 
tributes  to  Dr.  Green  appear  at  this 
point  in  the  Recoro. 

The  material  follows: 

[From  the  Minneapolis  Star-Tribune.  May 
11, 1989] 

Richard  Oreen:  Education's  Fuerce 
Warrior 

New  York  City  lost  a  chancellor  of 
schools,  public  education  lost  a  fierce  advo- 
cate and  Minneapolis  lost  one  of  itrs  special 
sons  Wednesday  with  the  passing  of  Rich- 
ard Green.  He  died  of  asthma-related  heart 
failure  in  New  York.  Oreen  suffered  from 
the  illness  most  of  his  life,  but  the  condition 
worsened  when  he  moved  to  New  York  a 
year  ago  to  take  on  what  many  considered 
the  toughest  job  in  education— rejuvenation 
of  the  city's  failing  public  schools. 

As  a  teacher,  principal  and  then  superin- 
tendent of  the  Minneapolis  school  district. 
Green  was  a  warrior  for  those  he  considered 
the  forgotten  children  in  American  educa- 
tion, the  poor  and  otherwise  disadvantaged 
He  pushed  through  programs  he  believed 
would  lift  them  onto  the  ladder  of  opportu- 
nity. The  innovations  he  implemented  made 
Minneapolis  a  leader  among  urban  school 
districts.  He  put  a  strong  and  steady  hand 
on  the  tiller  at  a  time  when  the  district  was 
drifting. 

When  he  left  to  take  the  chancellor's  posi- 
tion friends  feared  he  had  taken  on  a  hope- 
less task,  but  in  a  little  more  than  a  year  he 
had  made  a  start— if  barely  that— at  turning 
the  city's  schools  around.  His  charge  to  New 
York  teachers  typified  the  single-minded- 
ness  that  made  many  educators  love  him. 
"Keep  your  eye  on  the  prize,  the  children 
are  the  prize,"  he  exhorted  teachers,  as  he 
promised  to  be  their  No.  1  cheerleader. 

A  Minneapolis  native  who  grew  up  poor, 
Green  didn't  share  most  Minnesotans'  aver- 
sion to  confrontation.  He  could  be  brusque 
with  parents  as  well  as  staff,  and  openly 
hostile  to  critics.  He  gathered  power  with 
great  jealousy.  He  fought  program  changes 
he  felt  would  help  some  children  at  the  ex- 
pense of  poor  kids,  angering  many  middle- 
class  parents  In  the  process.  He  was  too 
quick  at  times  to  raise  racism  as  an  issue 
when  opponents  spoke  up.  But  in  an  era 
when  many  pubUc  officials  lack  passion, 
Richard  Oreen  held  high  the  sword  for  chil- 
dren who  couldn't  fight  for  themselves.  The 
nation  could  use  more  like  him. 

[Prom  the  Minneapolis  Star-Tribune,  May 
11.  19891 

Green's  Legacy  Is  por  All  Children 

How  did  a  street  fighter  from  north  Min- 
neapolis become  one  of  the  great  educators 
in  America,  Harry? 

Tell  us,  what  is  the  distance  from  a  settle- 
ment house  in  Minneapolis  to  the  chancel- 
lor's office  of  the  world's  biggest  school  dis- 
trict in  New  York  City?  Tell  us,  so  that  we 
can  measure  that  distance  in  sweat  and 
hiuiger  and  the  electric  surges  of  a  restless, 
exploring  mind. 

Explain  what  there  was  Inside,  Richard 
Green  that  we  should  mourn  most,  Harry, 
because  most  of  us  didn't  walk  the  street 
that  Richard  Green  walked. 

"The  street  he  walked  to  school  every  day 
as  a  boy  took  him  past  pimps  and  prosti- 
tutes and  drifters,"  Harry  Davis  said.  "He 
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didn't  have  many  illusions  about  the  world 
by  the  time  he  was  in  grade  school."  Nor  did 
he  have  many  visions  of  the  future  when  he 
was  a  kid.  no  silent  furies  driving  him 
toward  some  personal  chalice. 

"What  he  had,"  Harry  said,  "was  belief 
and  confidence.  He  Imew  he  was  different, 
and  one  way  or  another  Richard  Green 
would  matter,  whether  it  was  In  a  play- 
ground fight,  the  classroom  or  someplace 
else.  He  mattered  more  than  he  could  possi- 
bly have  guessed  when  he  was  a  kid.  And 
now  he's  gone." 

Harry  said  it  often  enough  Wednesday  to 
accept  the  reaUty  of  it.  Richard  dead— the 
nursery  school  kid  he  met  nearly  50  years 
ago  at  the  Phyllis  Wheatley  House;  the 
cheeky  boy  to  whom  he  gave  a  pair  of 
boxing  gloves  a  few  years  later,  telling  him 
there  was  a  better  way  than  duklng  it  out  in 
the  street;  the  man  who  sat  beside  him  at 
school  board  meetings  in  Minneapolis,  pre- 
siding as  superintendent;  the  man  he  heard 
addressing  the  Urban  League  in  Miimeapo- 
lis  Just  two  weeks  ago,  seemingly  healthy 
and  vigorous,  speaking  from  the  maturity  of 
a  mind  now  grappling  with  the  futures  of 
nearly  a  million  children. 

"I'll  never  forget  the  conversation  we  had 
when  the  list  for  the  New  York  City  job  had 
been  pared  down  and  he  was  one  of  the  fi- 
nalists. He  asked  me  what  I  thought  about 
it.  I  said,  'You're  not  going  to  take  that  job? 
You  have  to  be  crazy.'  He  had  that  habit  of 
tilting  his  head  a  little  when  he  talked, 
always  moving,  light  on  his  feet.  And  he 
said,  'Hey,  you  always  taught  me  to  go  for 
it.  And  here's  a  chance  for  that  snot-nosed 
kid  you  knew  years  ago  to  become  chancel- 
lor of  the  biggest  school  system  in  the  coun- 
try.' He  laughed,  and  there  was  no  turning 
back.  There  shouldn't  have  been.  He  was 
right,  and  he  was  the  best  man  for  the  job." 
Expect  no  public  tears  from  Harry  E>avis 
in  the  death  of  Dr.  Richard  Green,  to  whom 
he  gave  what  most  fathers  give  their  sons:  a 
hug,  a  direction,  forgiveness  and  trust.  If 
that  is  love,  it  is  what  Harry  gave  to  Rich- 
ard. Harry  is  not  Jesse  Jackson  and  he  Is  not 
Martin  Luther  King.  There  are  leaders  who 
can  define  the  tragedy,  the  yearnings  and 
the  greatness  of  their  people  in  language  so 
powerful  and  lyrical  that  it  can  ignite  all 
people. 

Harry  is  not  one  of  those.  He  is  a  calm  and 
understated  man  whose  canvas  is  smaller. 
He  has  been  a  teacher  and  friend  and  a 
public  man,  a  school  board  member.  Some- 
where in  that  process  he  has,  incidentally, 
saved  thousands  of  lives.  But  he  will  tell  you 
that  Richard  Green  was  saved  and  ultimate- 
ly turned  into  a  figure  of  national  leader- 
ship by  two  people— his  mother,  Gertrude, 
and  by  Richard  Green. 

"She  did  day  work,  cleaned  houses,  to  feed 
her  kids.  She  took  them  to  chiuvh.  She  gave 
them  her  energies,"  Harry  said.  "Nobody 
else  gave  Richard  what  was  inside  of  him. 
He  was  aggressive  and  smart  and  full  of 
energy.  Any  group  he  was  in,  he  was  the 
leader.  Sometimes  he  was  a  peacemaker  and 
sometimes  he  was  the  enforcer.  He  was  a 
persuasive  kid.  He  was  an  athlete  and  he 
could  think  on  his  feet.  I  would  put  him  in 
with  kids  of  more  experience  because  he  was 
more  mature.  In  the  kind  of  world  he  grew 
up  in,  you  had  to  be  able  to  run  or  fight. 
Richard  could  do  both.  Racism  was  every- 
day then.  It  was  part  of  your  life.  It  was 
thick  then.  You  had  to  find  a  way  to  deal 
with  it.  It's  why  I  got  into  Golden  Gloves. 
The  kids  could  take  out  their  aggressions 
that  way. 

The  Phyllis  Wheatley  settlement  house  In 
north  Minneapolis  was  a  refuge  and  learn- 


ing center.  Long  before  desegregation  deci- 
sions and  Martin  Luther  King,  before  the 
slogans  of  black  pride,  it  was  a  house  of 
black  brotherhood  and  a  door  to  survival  for 
the  i^ds.  Their  role  models  were  Cecil 
Newman  and  Gertude  Brown  and  other 
blacks  in  the  community  who  had  stood  up 
to  racism  and  in  whatever  way  seemed  serv- 
iceable, stung  the  conscience  of  the  Institu- 
tion. Wheatley  nurtured  young  men  whose 
names  later  occupied  the  forefront  of  the 
black  movement  of  the  middle  century:  Roy 
Wilkins,  Whitney  Young,  Carl  Stokes,  Carl 
Rowan  and  others. 

Athletes  good  enough  to  play  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota  football  team  lived  at 
Wheatley.  They  were  good  enough  to  play, 
but  not  good  enough,  or  white  enough,  to 
live  in  the  university  dorms.  In  the  Wheat- 
ley  of  those  years,  teenagers  like  Harry 
Davis  adopted  kids  like  Riohard  Green  as 
their  students  and  projects. 

"He  was  a  terrific  student,  but  he  was  also 
disruptive.  He  was  assigned  to  Vocational 
High  School,  which  in  those  years  was  a 
Idnd  of  work  opportunity  school.  Gradually 
he  grew  out  of  the  tough  guy  mentality.  It 
was  more  satisfying  to  use  his  mind.  He 
wasn't  satisfied  with  the  street  vocabulary. 
He  worked  on  his  own  from  grade  school." 

Sometimes  he  would  tell  one  of  the  dudes, 
at  9  or  10  years  of  age.  "How  come  you're  so 
belligerent?" 
I'm  what? 

"It  means  push.  You  can  look  it  up." 
Prom  Vocational,  there  was  a  scholarship 
to  Augsburg,  teaching  in  Minneapolis,  as- 
sistant principal,  principal  at  North,  a  doc- 
torate from  Harvard,  upward  for  Richard 
Green. 

The  commencements  were  starting  to  get 
sloppy  at  North  when  he  came  in.  Green 
stopped  that.  Graduating  from  high  school 
meant  that  you  had  done  something,  that 
you  counted.  Peel  it.  Wear  it.  He  told  the 
girls  to  come  In  formals  and  the  boys  in 
tuxes  the  next  time.  They  still  do. 

The  man  who  gave  Richard  his  boxing 
gloves  at  Wheatley  was  the  one  who  urged 
him  to  apply  for  the  Minneapolis  school  su- 
perlntendency.  "When  the  interviews  start- 
ed." David  said,  "I  feel  good  about  that.  We 
had  a  lot  of  good  candidates  but  Richard 
stood  above  them.  He  had  the  information. 
You  asked  him,  and  he  looked  you  straight 
in  the  eye  and  he  gave  you  answers.  When 
he  was  In  the  job.  he  didn't  back  away  from 
hard  decisions.  He  closed  18  schools  in  one 
year  because  it  had  to  be  done.  He  irritated 
some  people  because  of  his  straight-ahead 
style.  They  called  it  arrogance.  Another 
name  for  It  is  leadership.  He'd  write  to  me 
from  New  York,  telling  me  of  bits  of 
progress  here  and  there.  He  really  was  excit- 
ed about  doing  something  for  those  kids.  He 
was  restless  about  it.  Education  was  every- 
thing for  him.  He  said  nobody  can  give  ex- 
cuses for  learning." 

He  felt  it  deeply  not  only  because  he  was  a 
professional  educator,  but  because  he  was 
black.  He  knew  better  than  most  drawing 
from  his  years  in  north  Minneapolis,  the 
truth  about  quality  education:  It  is  as  vital 
as  blood  and  air  for  people  in  want.  In  a 
rough  way,  his  life  mirrored  the  struggle  of 
his  people.  As  a  boy  he  felt  the  abuse,  he  re- 
sponded with  protest  and  defiance,  and  fi- 
nally he  saw  that  the  most  durable  way  for 
Richard  Green— without  discounting  the 
other  ways— was  the  way  of  the  school.  He 
carried  that  message  to  dty  kids  of  aU 
colors  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  and  from  this 
city  to  New  York,  it  will  ring  loud  and  clear. 


[From  the  Minneapolis  Star-Tribune.  May 
11.  19891 

FoHMES  BfnnfEAPOUS  School  Criep  Grekr 
Dies— New  York  Doctors  Sat  Asthma 
Caused  52- Year-Old's  Death 

(By  Mike  Meyers) 

After  14  months  in  one  of  the  most  pres- 
tigious and  punishing  jobs  in  T3&.  education, 
New  York  City  Schools  Chancellor  Richard 
Green  died  after  an  asthma  attack  Wednes- 
day morning.  He  was  52. 

The  former  Miimeapolis  schools  superin- 
tendent, who  had  suffered  spells  of  asthma 
since  early  childhood,  was  rushed  to  Roose- 
velt Hospital  at  2:40  a.m.  yesterday  after  he 
stopped  breathing  in  the  bedroom  of  his 
Manhattan  apartment. 

Gwen  Green  had  awakened  to  the  sight  of 
her  husband  walking  with  difficulty  and 
showing  signs  of  labored  breathing.  She  said 
he  told  her.  "I'm  not  going  to  make  It." 

Soon  he  lost  consciousness.  His  wife  per- 
formed cardiopulmonary  resuscitation,  with 
the  help  of  instructions  from  an  operator  at 
the  911  telephone  switchboard,  but  her  ef- 
forts failed  to  revive  him.  Emergency  teams 
arrived  within  five  minutes  of  her  call  and 
found  a  doorman  holding  open  an  elevator 
to  take  them  to  Green's  34th-floor  apart- 
ment, near  Lincoln  Center  on  Manhattan's 
West  Side.  He  was  declared  dead  at  3:09  a.m. 
New  York  time. 

Green,  who  left  Minneapolis  for  New 
York  in  March  1988,  died  of  acute  and 
chronic  asthma,  according  to  an  autopsy 
performed  by  the  New  York  City  Medical 
Examiner's  Office. 

The  chancellor's  body  will  lie  in  state 
from  4  p.m.  to  8  p.m.  today  at  the  Cathedral 
of  St.  John  the  Divine  in  New  York  City. 
His  family  is  expected  to  attend  a  memorial 
service  at  11  a.m.  Priday  at  the  cathedral. 
The  funeral  is  expected  to  be  held  Saturday 
morning  in  Minneapolis,  but  the  site  and 
time  had  not  been  finalized  last  night.  Do- 
nations in  Green's  memory  are  being  accept- 
ed by  the  Frank  S.  Hale  House  for  Infants. 
154  W.  I22nd  St..  New  York,  N.Y.  10027. 

In  Miimei4X>lls.  a  memorial  service  will  be 
held  for  students  at  10:15  ajn.  today  at 
North  High  School,  where  Green  was  princi- 
pal and  a  teacher  before  he  became  superin- 
tendent. 

Green  had  been  admitted  to  a  hospital 
briefly  after  an  asthma  attack  about  three 
years  ago,  said  his  mother,  Gertrude  Green. 
74.  of  Minneapolis.  But  family  members  said 
he  appeared  In  good  health  recently. 

While  many  people  in  Minneapolis  were 
aware  of  his  continuing  health  problem 
with  asthma,  few  in  New  York  outside  a 
close  circle  of  friends  and  colleagues  knew 
about  it.  A  doctor  consulted  by  the  New 
York  Board  of  Education  had  declared 
Green  fit  for  the  rigorous  job  of  chancellor. 

One  of  Green's  daughters,  Kelley,  25.  who 
works  for  a  record  company  in  New  York, 
accompanied  her  father  and  mother  to  the 
hospital  early  yesterday.  Green  was  the 
father  of  three  other  children.  Craig.  31; 
Klmberlee,  24.  and  Sherri;  23.  all  of  BCinne- 
apolls. 

"I  was  just  talking  to  my  dad  yesterday." 
Kelley  Green  said.  "We  were  just  joking  and 
talking.  The  asthma  wasn't  bothering  him 
at  all."  But  after  Green  and  his  wife  re- 
tiuned  from  diimer  with  friends.  Kelley 
said,  he  was  having  trouble  breathing. 

Stress  is  linked  with  asthma  attacks,  and 
Green's  $lSO.O0O-a-year  job  was  an  endless 
string  of  12-hour  days  and  six-day  weeks 
that  Involved  shuttling  among  five  city  bor- 
oughs. Albany   and  Washington.   D.C..   In 
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aeuch  of  morml,  political  and  financial  sup- 
port to  fulfill  his  dreams  for  New  York  chil- 
dren. 

The  mental  and  emotional  strains  of  the 
post  also  were  burdensome.  By  virtue  of  his 
title  and  his  personality,  Oreen  frequently 
played  the  role  of  sparring  partner  for  elect- 
ed offidalB.  educators,  parents  and  editorial 
wrltetB  who  took  swipes  at  the  strife  in  New 
York  City  schools.  Last  faU.  a  local  maga- 
Bine  ran  a  profile  of  Oreen  under  the  head- 
line: "Green.  Without  Envy— Chancellor  In 
the  Snake  Pit" 

In  recent  weeks,  Oreen  had  been  at  the 
center  of  big  battles  over  big  money.  He  lob- 
bled  hard  to  keep  the  financially  strapped 
state  and  city  governments  from  cutting  aid 
to  New  York  schools,  which  don't  have  the 
authority  to  levy  taxes.  Oreen  had  proposed 
an  11  percent  spending  Increase,  putting 
him  in  charge  of  a  $6.2  billion  budget- 
roughly  enough  money  to  keep  the  city  of 
Minneapolis  operatbig  at  current  levels  for 
28  years. 

New  York  school  officials  said  Oreen  dis- 
played an  athlete's  stamina,  rarely  com- 
plaJniDg  of  his  asthma  and  never  missing  a 
day  of  work  because  of  his  physical  condi- 
tion. 

As  the  city's  first  black  chanceUor,  Green 
at  first  was  greeted  warmly  by  many  New 
Yorkers  as  a  fresh  hope  for  solving  many  of 
the  rancorous  divisions  in  a  school  system 
that  many  whites  and  upper-income  resi- 
dNits  fled  long  ago.  The  child  of  a  poor 
family.  Green  came  out  of  a  Minneapolis 
bousing  project,  earned  a  doctorate  in  edu- 
cation from  Harvard  and  won  a  national 
reputation  for  improving  the  quality  of  edu- 
cation in  Minneapolis  schools.  Green 
seemed  a  role  model  that  educators,  parents 
and  students  could  embrace. 

Yet  the  legacy  he  leaves  for  New  York 
schools  remains  unclear. 

Within  hours  of  Green's  death,  he  was 
t»«iaed  by  politicians,  educators  and  union 
officials,  stmie  of  whom  had  needled,  casti- 
gated and  undercut  him  almost  from  the 
day  he  was  Installed  to  lead  a  school  system 
made  up  of  1  million  students,  62,000  teach- 
ers and  a  panoply  of  problems,  including 
weapons,  drugs,  racism,  corruption  and 
crumbling  classrooms. 

Cu<»io  suggested  naming  a  New  York  City 
school  building  after  Green. 

Mayor  Edward  Koch,  who  displayed  some- 
thing of  a  love-hate  relationship  with  Green 
in  many  clashes  over  policy  issues,  lamented 
the  Iocs  of  the  chancellor  within  minutes  of 
his  death.  Koch  arrived  at  the  hospital  less 
than  an  hour  after  Owen  Oreen  had  dialed 
911  for  help. 

"Well  misa  him."  Koch  told  reporters  at 
the  boapttaL  "I  was  a  great  admirer  of  him. 
I  thought  that  he  had  the  ability  to  have  a 
major  positive  impact  on  the  school  system. 
In  the  short  time  he  was  here,  he  demon- 
strated that." 

Several  weeks  ago.  Republican  mayoral 
f^nMAmt*  Ronald  Lauder  publicly  urged  the 
New  York  Board  of  Education  to  fire  Green, 
saying  that  New  York  schools  had  gotten 
worse  during  his  t«aure.  Soon  thereafter. 
New  York  City  Council  President  Andrew 
Stein  and  V&.  Sen.  Alfonae  D'Amato,  R- 
N.Y..  held  a  press  conference  to  claim  that 
Oreen  had  failed  to  do  enough  to  stop  the 
spread  of  drugs  among  teachers  and  stu- 
dents. 

On  both  occasions.  Board  of  Education 
President  Robert  Wagner  Jr.  defended 
Green's  performance  and  said  the  chancel- 
lor's critics  were  overlooking  his  accomplish- 
ments in  starting  pilot  drug  education  pro- 


grams, cutting  school  biucaucracy,  fighting 
for  more  public  spending  on  education  and 
establishing  an  Independent  agency  to  re- 
build or  replace  scores  of  decaying  schools. 

Wagner  echoed  that  theme  yesterday  at  a 
news  conference  in  the  Board  of  Education 
meeting  room  in  Brooklyn.  Only  a  few  feet 
behind  Wagner  was  Green's  empty  chair, 
with  his  name  written  in  gold  leaf. 

"He  became  a  true  New  Yorker  and  has 
given  us  a  tough  act  to  follow,"  Wagner 
said.  "Rather  than  take  steps  back,  we  must 
now  travel  up  the  path  Richard  Oreen  put 
us  on." 

Lauder,  Stein  and  D'Amato  yesterday 
issued  statements  praising  Green  for  his 
contribution  to  New  York  education. 

"After  all,  people  can  disagree  about  poli- 
cies and  personnel,  but  I  think  everyone  rec- 
ognizes that  Richard  Green  was  a  sincere 
and  caring  man,"  Lauder  said.  "Public  life  is 
poorer  whenever  we  lose  a  man  with  those 
qualities." 

From  his  first  day  in  New  York,  Green 
lived  a  grueling  schedule  that  was  filled 
with  challenges.  Wagner  and  other  school 
officials  praised  Green  for  his  disdain  for 
grabbing  headlines  and  using  education 
Issues  as  political  levers  to  wrest  money 
from  City  Hall  and  the  SUte  Capitol.  But  In 
the  eyes  of  critics.  Green's  cautious  attitude 
about  publicity  was  no  virtue. 

Again  and  again.  Green  was  taken  to  task 
by  editorial  writers  and  critics  quoted  in 
newspaper  articles  (or  taking  too  long  to 
study  the  problems  of  New  York  schools 
and  being  too  slow  to  take  action.  One  ob- 
server said  the  chancellor's  Job  description 
called  for  "a  cross  between  Mother  Teresa 
and  Rambo."  But  Green  was  always  cau- 
tious about  shooting  from  the  lip,  especially 
when  it  came  to  trading  fire  with  Koch— a 
mayor  who  often  used  the  school  system  as 
a  target  for  barbs. 

"Many  people  have  wondered:  If  a  person 
initiates  ideas  in  education.  Is  that  person 
running  the  system?"  Green  said  in  an 
interview  that  touched  on  his  relationship 
with  Koch  and  other  New  York  politicians. 

"Absolutely  not,"  Green  said.  "My  view  is 
that  we  all  have  something  to  bring  to  the 
table.  .  .  .  My  style  has  been  to  listen  very 
carefully  and  then  decide  if  the  suggestions 
have  merit." 

But  school  officials  said  yesterday  that 
Green  could  take  credit  for  a  long  list  of  ac- 
complishments achieved  during  his  short 
tenure. 

Some  were  symbolic,  such  as  eliminating 
time  clocks  teachers  once  had  to  punch 
when  arriving  and  leaving  school.  Some 
were  administrative,  including  his  paring  of 
more  than  600  Jobs  from  the  central  office 
of  the  school  district— a  blow  to  bureaucracy 
that  freed  (34  million  for  classroom  instruc- 
tion. 

Green  also  was  quick  to  take  charge  of 
four  conmiunity  school  boards  where  elect- 
ed officials  had  been  indicted  on  charges  of 
patronage  or  accepting  kickbacks  from 
school  vendors.  But  battling  corruption 
seemed  to  be  a  full-time  Job  in  itself.  At 
least  21  of  the  city's  32  commtmity  school 
boards  are  being  investigated  for  possible 
law  violations. 

Perhaps  Green's  greatest  accomplishment 
was  persuading  New  York  legislators  to 
create  an  independent  agency  to  raise  cap- 
ital for  and  oversee  construction  of  new 
schools  and  remodeling  projects.  In  the  next 

five  years.  Green  had  hoped  to  replace  as 
many  as  100  decaying  schools  with  billions 
of  dollars'  worth  of  new  classrooms. 


[From  the  Minneapolis  Star-Tribune,  May 
11. 1989] 

Former  MiiniEAi^>Lu  Scbooi.  Cmsr  Grxbi 
Diss— When  rr  Came  to  Children,  No- 
NOMSEiisx  Green  Was  Tempered  by  Com- 
passion 

(By  Mary  Jane  Smetanka) 

Richard  Green's  legacy  is  not  in  brick  and 
mortar  or  school  rules  or  benchmark  tests. 
It's  in  dreams  like  the  one  Peter  Hutchinson 
was  mulling  over  Wednesday,  sitting  in  his 
Minneapolis  office  high  over  the  city  Green 
cared  so  much  about. 

"He  was  cantankerous  sometimes,  and  he 
argued  sometimes,  but  you  knew  he  listened 
and  you  knew  he  loved  the  kids,"  said 
Hutchinson,  a  vice  president  for  Dayton 
Hudson  Corp.  "That's  pretty  damn  big 
stuff.  There  are  few  people  in  this  world 
who  are  convinced  of  the  innate  worth  of  all 
people.  .  . 

"It's  the  belief,  the  dream  that  counts  .  .  . 
that  we  can  make  the  school  system  and  the 
community  work  for  every  person  here,  no 
matter  who  they  are.  That's  what  Richard 
Green  stood  for." 

Green,  a  scrappy  kid  from  north  Minne- 
apolis, carried  his  compulsion  for  achieve- 
ment from  the  sandlot  football  fields  of  his 
youth  to  New  York  City  as  chancellor  of  the 
nation's  largest  school  system.  In  almost 
eight  years  as  Minneapolis  superintendent 
he  made  more  structiu-al  changes  in  the 
schools  than  any  leader  in  recent  memory. 
But  his  bigger  achievement  was  helping  to 
change  the  way  those  with  money  and 
power  thought  about  children  who  had  nei- 
ther. 

"He  tnily  believed  that  you  Judge  a  socie- 
ty on  what  it  does  for  its  least  fortunate 
members,"  said  school  board  Chairwoman 
Pat  Scott.  "He  helped  us  all  to  commit  our- 
selves to  make  our  system  work  for  every- 
body." 

As  a  school  administrator  and  a  man. 
Green  often  was  an  enigma.  Rude  and  in- 
timidating one  minute,  he  could  be  warm 
and  funny  the  next.  Subordinates  say  he 
was  demanding  but  never  inconsiderate. 
Corporate  leaders  found  a  soul  mate  in  the 
no-nonsense  workaholic  who  turned  on  the 
charm  when  he  needed  to.  Friends  describe 
a  steadfast  friend  who  expressed  affection 
with  a  bear  hug.  While  he  was  hailed  as  a 
hero  when  he  left  Minneapolis,  some  par- 
ents had  tired  of  what  they  called  his  arro- 
gance and  were  glad  he  left. 

In  his  year  in  New  York,  Green  lived  in  so- 
ciety. But  friends  say  Green's  actions,  there 
and  here,  always  reflected  his  childhood  in 
a  north  Minneapolis  housing  project.  His 
abruptness  was  tempered  by  compassion,  es- 
pecially where  children  were  concerned. 

When  a  little  girl  was  hit  and  killed  by  a 
Minneapolis  school  bus  several  years  ago. 
Superintendent  Green  and  a  colleague  went 
to  the  funeral  home  only  to  discover  the 
smaU  casket  standing  stark  and  alone. 
Green  angrily  said  it  was  wrong  for  a  child 
to  have  no  flowers  and  told  the  funeral 
parlor  to  buy  some  and  charge  them  to  him. 
When  School  Board  Member  Phil  Olson  was 
dying  of  cancer,  too  ill  to  drive  himself  to 
radiation  therapy,  Oreen  found  time  to  do  it 
himself. 

"I  think  he  really  felt  he  had  been  given 
so  much  and  had  to  give  back  for  all  the  op- 
portunities ttiat  he  had  had  in  his  life,"  said 
Joy  Davis,  who  was  school  board  chairwom- 
an during  Green's  tenure  as  sujierlntendent. 

"He  was  very  straightforward,  no  non- 
sense. .  .  .  But  he  could  also  be  the  most  ex- 
traordinarily   caring,    touching    person.    If 
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people  could  only  aee  him  tn  a  dowd  room 
with  a  ■tudent  duitog  an  expulsion  hearing. 
Richard  Oreen  was  an  incredible  perBon: 
very  firm  but  gentle,  loving,  maldng  an 
impact  on  some  kids  who  could  be  very  hos- 
tile." 

Oreen  grew  up  poor  on  the  North  Side, 
raised  by  his  mother  who  moved  to  iCiime- 
apdis  from  Arkansas  with  three  small  chil- 
dren when  Oreen  was  2  years  old.  He  re- 
called later  that  persistent  asthma  some- 
times forced  him  to  sleep  sitting  up  in  bed, 
but  he  fought  the  disability  and  excelled  in 
spOTts.  As  a  teenager,  Oreen  had  a  toush 
with  Juvenile  authorities  and  did  a  short 
stint  in  reform  sehooL  After  that  he  direct- 
ed his  energy  toward  academics  and  aports 
at  the  <dd  Vocational  High  SchooL 

He  won  a  scholarship  to  Augsburg  Col- 
lege, majoring  in  business  before  switching 
to  edocaticxL  Years  later,  he  said  his  Minne- 
apolis teadiers  had  made  an  impact  on  him. 
remembering  them  as  a  group  of  strict 
women,  all  white,  whose  sole  disciplinary 
tool  was  a  ston  stare. 

For  several  years  Oreen  taught  at  a  resi- 
dence for  delinquent  boys,  then  moved  to 
Minneapolis  schools  as  a  special-education 
teacher.  His  ability  and  ambition  were  no- 
tkseable  from  the  start  and  he  rose  through 
the  ranks  to  assistant  principal,  then  princi- 
pal and  area  superinteiutoit.  Support  from 
city  busbMsaes  helped  send  Oreen  to  Har- 
vard University,  where  he  earned  his  PhD. 
In  1980,  with  dty  schools  floundering 
under  a  weak  administration.  Oreen  became 
superintmdrat  He  was  the  city's  first  blai^ 
school  chief,  a  precedent  he  would  set  again 
in  New  Tork. 

Minneapolis  schools  were  transformed 
during  the  Green  years.  Eighteen  schools 
were  closed  and  some  of  the  district's  most 
popular  high  school  and  elementary  school 
programs  were  created.  The  district  wss  de- 
segregated and  freed  from  federal  court  su- 
pervision that  bad  lasted  more  than  a 
decade.  Uniform  ciirriculum  requirements 
were  imposed  on  schools,  giving  all  students 
access  to  classes  such  as  foreign  language. 
Citywide  discipline  codes  were  established. 
Cooperation  with  business  and  outside  agen- 
cies increased. 

One  of  Green's  most  ambitious  efforts  was 
to  end  social  promotion,  the  practice  of 
y^Vtiwtifm"y  moving  children  from  grade 
to  grade.  With  benchmark  tests,  Minneapo- 
lis became  the  first  district  In  the  nation  to 
flunk  klndergartners. 

The  reforms  reflected  Green's  most  basic 
belief.  All  children  deserve  the  best  from 
schools,  and  every  one  can  learn.  That  mes- 
sage earned  Green  lasting  impact  in  the  dis- 
trict, said  Louise  Sundin.  president  of  Min- 
neapolis Federation  of  Teachers  Local  59. 
"He  instilled  in  us  the  heartfelt  belief  that 
every  child  is  worthwhile  and  can  succeed  If 
we  believe  they  can."  she  said. 

E>urlng  the  latter  years  of  Green's  super- 
Intendency,  there  was  speculation  that  he 
would  leave.  Many  of  his  goals  had  been  ac- 
complished. At  the  same  time,  a  pocket  of 
vocal  parent  discontent  developed.  They 
complained  that  the  district  wasn't  recep- 
tive to  their  concerns,  wasn't  flexible 
enough,  was  too  centralized,  wasn't  putting 
enough  effort  Into  helping  average  and  good 
students.  The  discontent  culminated  in  a 
bitter  1987  school  board  election.  When 
Green  himself  bacame  an  issue  and  two 
board  members  were  unseated. 

In  an  office  conversation  a  few  days  after 
the  election,  a  subdued  Green  said  It  was 
time  for  him  to  leave  the  superlntendency. 
He  said  he  would  never  seek  another  urban 


school  superlntendency,  that  most  such  Jobs 
were  doomed  to  f  aU  because  of  the  enormity 
of  the  problons  and  complex  politics.  He 
also  mentioned  the  stress.  "I  dont  need  it." 
he  said,  speculating  that  perhaps  there  was 
a  future  in  iK»u>rofit  administration. 

Not  long  afterward.  Green's  name  sur- 
faced as  a  finalist  for  the  New  York  City 
Job.  When  the  announcement  of  his  ap- 
pointment was  finally  made  early  in  1988, 
news  media  there  presented  Green  as  the 
savior  of  New  York  City  schools. 

The  honeymoon  lasted  about  as  long  as 
Green's  soitimental  two-month  farewell  to 
BCiimeapolls.  Friends  here  maintained  con- 
tact with  the  new  chancellor  by  letter, 
phone  calls  and  encounters  at  conventions 
and  during  his  frequent  visits  home.  They 
said  Green  chafed  at  the  political  limits  of 
his  new  Job,  strug^ed  to  master  the  sys- 
tem's incredible  bureaucracy  and  was  con- 
tinually irritated  by  the  aggressive  New 
York  press. 

"The  frustration  came  in  its  normal 
maimer  with  him;  he  was  impatient  and 
wanted  to  see  things  done."  said  Earl 
Bowman,  a  friend  since  childhood  and  presi- 
dent of  Minneapolis  Community  College. 

Last  winter.  Green  appeared  weary  and  ill. 
according  to  several  friends.  But  he  seemed 
a  new  man  when  he  visited  ICiimeapoUs 
three  weeks  ago  for  an  Urban  Lrague 
dinner.  While  he  still  battied  the  asthma 
that  for  years  had  made  him  audibly 
wheeae  during  school  board  meetings  (the 
driver  who  picked  him  up  at  the  airport 
stopped  at  a  drugstore  so  Green  could  pick 
up  medication).  Bowman  and  others  say 
Green  was  upbeat  and  seemed  healthier 
than  he  had  in  a  long  time. 

Bowman  talked  with  Green  at  length  that 
weekend  and  played  golf  twice.  Green  an 
avid  golfer,  beat  Bowman  twice  and  the  two 
Joked  about  trading  their  doUar  bet  back 
and  forth  all  summer.  In  conversation. 
Green  would  gesture  at  close  friends  nearby 
and  say,  "This  is  what  I  miss." 

The  news  of  Green's  death  spread  quickly 
yesterday  in  rounds  of  early  morning  phone 
calls.  Many,  including  Joy  Davis,  said  they 
were  upset  but  not  really  surprised.  Green 
was  always  compulsive  about  work,  she  said, 
driving  himself  hard  no  matter  how  tired  or 
ill. 

Hutchinson,  vice  president  for  external  af- 
fairs for  Dayton  Hudson,  wanted  to  talk 
about  Green.  The  only  person  who  Influ- 
enced him  more,  he  said,  was  his  father. 

"I  think  what  Richard  helped  me  do  Is  be- 
lieve, as  I  know  he  did.  that  we  really  can 
make  a  community  for  all  our  people,"  he 
said.  "If  he  was  cantankerous,  and  he  clear- 
ly was,  it  was  because  he  believed  tn  the 
dream  and  other  people  didn't.  Yeah,  he 
drove  people  crazy,  that's  what  dreamers  do. 
But  I  felt  lucky  that  Richard  Green  came 
into  my  life  and  helped  me  appreciate  the 
power  of  dreaming  and  the  power  to  change 
things.  Because  without  a  dream  of  bow  it 
could  be,  it  won't  be." 

[From  the  Minneapolis  Star-Tribune.  May 

11, 1989] 

A  Champioh  for  Poor  and  Powerless 

People  Has  Faixxr 

Many     Miimesotans     expressed     sorrow 

Wednesday  on  the  death  of  Richard  Green 

and  spoke  of  his  accomplishments.  Excerpts 

follow: 

Gov.  Rudy  Perpich:  Dr.  Green  proved 
himself  to  be  one  of  our  nation's  foremost 
educators  and  certainly  ranks  as  one  of  the 
finest  public  servants  in  the  history  of  Min- 
nesota. He  was  a  brilliant,  decent  and  hon- 


oraUe  man  who  will  be  missed  by  those  who 
knew  and  loved  him,  and  by  succeeding  gen- 
erations of  students  deprived  of  his  vision 
and  leadership. 

Ruth  Randall,  state  commissioner  of  edu- 
cation: It's  a  terrible  tragedy.  He  was  really 
in  the  prime  of  his  life  In  contributing  to 
education  and  all  of  society.  When  he  was 
here  last  month  for  the  Urban  League 
annual  meeting  it  was  my  privilege  to  Intro- 
duce him.  It  was  a  delight  to  see  so  many 
people  shake  his  hand  and  greet  him  or  give 
him  a  hug.  And  I  said  to  him,  "You  are  nur- 
tured when  you  come  back  to  ICinnesota," 
and  he  agreed. 

Minneapolis  Mayor  Don  Fraser  I  think  he 
was  one  of  Minneapolis'  most  distinguished 
citizens.  He  made  a  great  contribution  to 
our  schools  and  he  was  a  very  energetic, 
vital  person  who  I  think  really  Impressed  ev- 
eryone he  dealt  with.  He's  the  one  that  got 
me  involved  in  worrying  about  young 
people. 

Alice  Ralnville,  KUnneapolls  City  Council 
president:  It's  a  real  tragedy  for  the  minori- 
ty community.  This  morning  I  asked  that 
the  flag  at  City  HaU  fly  at  half  staff  in  trib- 
ute to  Dr.  Green.  The  minority  community 
needs  male  role  models.  The  loss  of  Dr. 
Green  really  robs  them  of  an  outstanding 
model. 

Robert  Carothers,  chancellor  of  the  State 
University  System:  What  I  always  valued 
most  about  Dick  was  his  combination  of  cre- 
ativity and  persistence.  He  would  never  lose 
sight  of  what  he  was  trying  to  accomplish, 
but  he  was  always  aware  of  new  ways  to  get 
there.  It's  like  you  send  In  the  artillery  and 
then  you  work  out  a  way  to  find  peace. 

The  Rev.  Curtis  A.  Herron,  senior  pastor, 
Zion  Baptist  Church,  Minneapolis:  (Green 
was  a  member  of  the  church  since  child- 
hood.) We  feel  a  great  loss  because  he  was 
someone  with  whom  we  could  identify  who 
had  ovenx>me  great  obstacles  to  achieve 
great  success.  And  we  feel  a  loss  because  a 
champion  for  poor  and  powerless  people  has 
fallen. 

Gleason  Glover,  president,  Minneapolis 
Urban  League:  The  death  of  E>r.  Green  was 
a  shock  to  all  of  us  in  the  black  community. 
But  we  have  also  lost  a  highly  respected  ed- 
ucator who  had  a  vision  for  Improving  the 
educational  system  for  this  country.  He  was 
a  model  to  many  black  and  disadvantaged 
youth  who  felt  that  if  Dr.  Green  could 
make  It  with  his  background,  so  could  they. 
The  Urban  League  has  lost  a  very  dear  sup- 
porter and  I  have  lost  a  personal  friend. 

Ron  Edwards,  president  of  KMOJ  radio:  I 
think  Richard  left  a  tremendous  legacy,  not 
only  to  the  community  but  to  the  entire 
state  of  Biinnesota  and  the  Institution  of 
education.  In  my  own  personal  estimation, 
as  an  Individual  who  saw  Richard  as  a  hero 
as  I  grew  up  in  this  city,  he  represented  all 
that  was  success  and  was  truly  an  inspira- 
tion to  htmdreds  of  us. 

David  Tilsen,  Minneapolis  school  board 
member  He  touched  a  lot  of  lives.  Richard 
dedicated  his  life  to  convincing  society  that 
without  children,  none  of  us  have  a  future. 
To  people  who  said  that  New  York  City  was 
not  solvable,  he  always  answered  that  "we 
don't  have  a  choice.  If  public  education  can 
work  in  New  York  City,  it  can  work  any- 
where." 

Judy  Farmer,  IiCiimei4>olis  school  board 
member  The  real  tragedy  was  that  someone 
who  was  going  to  be  S3  years  old  on  the 
27th  of  May  Is  not  going  to  have  a  chance  to 
have  more  time  to  do  the  kinds  of  things  for 
children  that  he  wanted  to  do. 
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Dkvid  Bennett,  St.  Paul  superintendent  of 
schools:  Rlduurd  and  I  were  more  than  col- 
leagues across  the  river,  we  were  close  per- 
sonal friends  and  we  continued  to  see  each 
other  frequently  after  his  move  to  New 
York  City.  In  our  most  recent  conversation, 
he  expressed  strong  conviction  that  his  ef- 
forts at  redirecting  the  New  York  City 
school  system  were  gaining  a  foothold.  That 
makes  his  passing  at  this  time  all  the  more 
tragic 

Richard  Mammen,  executive  director, 
BCinne^Mlls  Youth  Coordinating  Board: 
Richard  was  a  friend.  This  community  has 
never  had  a  stronger  advocate  for  children 
than  Dr.  Oreen.  He  did  more  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  needs  of  kids,  particularly  trou- 
bled kids,  than  anyone  has  ever  been  able  to 
do.  Kids  respected  him  because  he  respected 
them. 

John  Davis,  former  Minneapolis  superin- 
tendent of  schools:  He  was  a  crusader  and 
the  world  needs  more  of  them.  His  life  was  a 
personal  triumph  and  many  are  the  benefi- 
ciaries.* 


quake  which  took  the  lives  of  approxi- 
mately 25,000  Armenians. 

The  history  of  the  Armenian  people 
is  burdened  with  periods  of  death  and 
subjugation.  These  memories  evoke 
strong  sentiments  among  peoples  of 
all  nations  to  actively  strive  for  the 
protection  of  human  rights.  I  ask  that 
when  my  colleagues  recall  the  tragic 
incident  of  genocide  committed  in 
1915,  they  also  keep  In  mind  the  forti- 
tude of  the  Armenian  people  and  their 
endless  struggle  for  national  and 
human  rights.* 


UMI 


ARMENIAN  GENOCIDE 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  ask  miy  colleagues  to  recall  the  atro- 
cious act  of  genocide  committed 
against  the  Armenian  people  in  1915. 
It  is  vital  that  we  never  forget  this 
dark  chapter  in  history  and  remember 
the  approximately  1.8  million  Armeni- 
ans massacred  in  order  to  reaffirm  our 
commitment  to  the  prevention  of 
genocide. 

Genocide,  as  defined  by  the  United 
Nations  sponsored  Convention  on  the 
Prevention  and  Punishment  of  the 
CMme  of  Genocide,  which  the  United 
States  has  ratified,  is  the  "intentional 
destruction  of  any  national,  ethnic, 
racial,  or  religious  group."  Turkish 
militajy  campaigns  against  the  Arme- 
nian people,  first  initiated  in  1894.  are 
examples  of  such  abhorrent  crimes 
against  humanity.  These  slaughters 
reached  a  peak  during  World  War  I. 
By  1918,  an  estimated  1.8  million  Ar- 
menians had  been  murdered  while 
thousands  more  were  driven  out  of 
their  homes  and  forced  to  flee  to  other 
countries. 

On  AprU  24.  1989,  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Armenians  gathered  in  the 
streets  of  the  republic's  capital.  Yere- 
van, in  the  first  commemoration  of  the 
victims  of  genocide  officially  approved 
by  the  Soviet  Union.  Though  the  Ar- 
menian people  have  celebrated  this 
anniversary  in  the  past,  Soviet  offi- 
cials have  continually  denied  Armeni- 
ans legal  remembrance  of  their  victim- 
ized ancestors.  This  year's  commemo- 
ration is  the  first  to  be  declared  an  of- 
ficial holiday  by  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment. 

Armenians  have  finally  obtained  this 
long-deserved  recognition  through  per- 
sistent efforts  to  demonstrate  their 
feeling  of  national  identity.  Mass  na- 
tionalist protests  over  the  last  year 
have  gained  worldwide  attention  de- 
spite obstacles  such  as  the  military-su- 
pervised curfew  imposed  by  Soviet  au- 
thorities and  the  devastating  earth- 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  benefit  of  Senators,  as  I  indicated 
earlier,  there  will  be  no  rollcall  votes 
today,  and  after  disposition  of  a  rela- 
tively few  matters  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, the  Senate  will  shortly  recess 
imtil  tomorrow.  On  tomorrow,  there 
will  be  no  rollcall  votes.  There  will  be 
debate  continuing  on  the  resolution  of 
disapproval  of  the  FSX  transaction. 

We  will  also  on  tomorrow  morning 
seek  to  obtain  unanimous  consent  for 
the  disposition  of  that  resolution  and 
it  is  my  hope  that  disposition  will  in- 
clude following  debate  tomorrow  re- 
sumption of  the  debate  on  that  resolu- 
tion on  Tuesday  with  a  final  vote  on 
the  matter  sometime  during  Tuesday, 
most  likely  in  the  afternoon. 

That  will  be  important  to  accom- 
plish because  there  wiU  be  several  im- 
portant matters  before  the  Senate 
next  week  in  addition  to  disposition  of 
the  FSX  transaction. 

We  expect  to  have  the  conference 
report  on  the  budget  resolution.  We 
expect  to  have  the  conference  report 
on  the  minimum  wage.  And  we  will 
have  the  supplemental  appropriations 
bill. 

It  is  imperative— I  repeat,  impera- 
tive—that we  complete  action  on  the 
supplemental  appropriations  bill 
before  the  Senate  recesses  at  the  end 
of  next  week.  With  all  of  these  mat- 
ters before  us.  Senators  should  be 
aware  that  sessions  during  the  evening 
on  next  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  and 
if  necessary  on  Friday,  are  possible  if 
not  likely.  So  that  Senators  may  be 
forewarned  in  adjusting  their  sched- 
ules, we  may  not  be  able  to  adhere  to 
the  7  p.m.  limit  on  rollcall  votes  on 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday  as  we  have 
tried  to  do  throughout  this  session  so 
far. 

I  emphasize  that  we  expect  to  get,  or 
we  hope  to  get  a  supplemental  appro- 
priations bill  from  the  House  on 
Wednesday.  There  will  then  be  re- 
quired action  by  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  which  we  hope 
will  be  prompt  and  we  will  then  get  it 
sometime  on  Thursday,  if  that  is  possi- 
ble, and  I  Imow  that  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee will  as  always  be  fully  coopera- 
tive in  that  regard.  But  thai  commit- 


tee is  going  to  want  to  act  on  it  and 
then  we  have  to  complete  that  before 
we  leave  next  week.  This  is  imperative. 

There  are  some  very  important  mat- 
ters in  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill. 

I  have  discussed  this  with  many  of 
my  colleagues  including  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader,  and  Sena- 
tors should  be  aware  that  we  will  stay 
here  next  week  until  we  finish  the 
supplemental  appropriations  bill, 
whatever  that  takes. 

So  Senators  may  now  be  aware  of 
the  schedule  in  summary  it  is  as  fol- 
lows: There  will  be  no  rollcall  votes 
today.  The  Senate  will  be  in  session  to- 
morrow debating  the  FSX  matter. 
There  shall  be  no  rollcall  votes  tomor- 
row. The  Senate  will  not  be  in  session 
on  Monday.  The  Senate  will  be  in  ses- 
sion on  Tuesday  and  we  hope  then  to 
complete  action  on  the  FSX  matter 
pursuant  to  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  which  we  will  seek  to 
obtain  on  tomorrow.  Thereafter,  we 
will  take  up  the  conference  report  on 
the  budget,  the  conference  report  on 
minimum  wage,  and  the  supplemental 
appropriations  bill. 

Before  I  move  to  the  other  imani- 
mous-consent  matters  for  this  evening. 
I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Republican 
leader  if  he  has  any  comments  or 
questions. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  only  in- 
dicate that  I  agree  totally  with  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  on  the  FSX 
matter  on  this  side  of  the  aisle.  The 
proponents  of  the  FSX  agreement 
time  on  this  side  has  been  managed  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  LuGAR]  and,  as  the  majority 
leader  luiows,  we  had  an  informal  dis- 
cussion with  Senators  Lugar,  Dan- 
FORTH,  and  Dixon  and  the  two  leaders. 
It  is  our  hope  we  can  complete  action 
on  the  resolution  before  us  on  Tues- 
day next,  and  I  Imow  Senator  Lugar 
will  cooperate  in  every  way  that  he 
can. 

I  also  believe  that  it  is  good  to  give 
notice  now,  as  the  majority  leader  has, 
on  the  other  matters  next  week  which 
are  very  important,  particularly  the 
supplemental.  The  others  are  impor- 
tant and  they  can  be  acted  on  rather 
quickly,  but  the  supplemental  can  take 
some  time. 

In  addition  to  passing  that  bill,  I 
assume  we  have  to  in  some  way  go  to 
conference  depending  on  what  hap- 
pens in  the  House  and  still  have 
maybe  a  conference  report  next  week, 
so  in  addition  to  the  bill  itself  there 
has  to  be  some  time  for  a  conference 
and  perhaps  the  conference  report  can 
be  dealt  with  on  a  voice  vote. 

In  any  event,  I  appreciate  luiowing 
in  advance  the  majority  leader's  inten- 
tions as  far  as  worlung  beyond  the  7 
p.m.  hour  next— that  would  be  Tues- 
day,     Wednesday,      Thursday,      and 
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Friday  and  we  wiU  so  notify  Members 
on  this  side. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader. 

As  he  has  indicated  we  discussed  this 
matter  informally  with  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  who  has  been  designated 
as  in  charge  of  allocation  of  time  in 
behaJf  of  the  opponents  of  the  resolu- 
tion of  disapproval  as  well  as  with  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dixon], 
who  is  the  sponsor  of  the  resolution  of 
disapproval.  We  have  received  from 
them  an  indication  that  they  have  no 
objection  to  and  agree  to  the  schedule 
as  we  have  outlined  it  here  subject  to 
being  able  to  obtain  a  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement  that  will  formalize 
that.  We  hope  to  do  that  in  the  morn- 
ing and  complete  action  on  Tuesday. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 


EXECUTIVE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
now  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  executive  session  to 
consider  the  following  nominations: 

Calendar  113.  Herman  J.  Cohen  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State, 

Calendar  114.  Charles  E.  Redman  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  SUtes  of  America  to 
Sweden; 

Calendar  115.  Morris  B.  Abram  to  be  the 
Representative  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  European  Office  of  the 
United  Nations; 

Calendar  116.  Walter  J.P.  Curley  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  France; 

Calendar  117.  Ronald  F.  Lehman  II.  to  be 
Director  of  the  United  SUtes  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency;  and 

All  nominations  placed  on  the  Secretary's 
desk  In  the  Foreign  Service. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  nominees  be  confirmed,  en 
bloc,  that  any  statements  appear  in 
the  Record  as  if  read,  that  the  mo- 
tions to  reconsider  be  laid  upon  the 
table,  en  bloc,  that  the  President  be 
immediately  notified  of  the  Senate's 
action,  and  that  the  Senate  return  to 
legislative  session.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The    nominations    considered    and 
confirmed  en  bloc  are  as  follows: 
Department  or  State 

Herman  Jay  Cohen,  of  New  York,  a  career 
member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Service,  class 
of  Career  Minister,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State. 

Charles  Edgar  Redman,  of  Florida,  a 
career  member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Serv- 
ice, class  of  Minister-Counselor,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  Sweden. 
UNrrED  Nations 

Morris  Berthold  Abram,  of  New  York,  to 
be  the  RepresenUtive  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  the  European  Office  of  the 
United  Nations,  with  the  rank  of  Ambassa- 
dor. 


Department  of  State 
Walter  J.  P.  Curley,  of  New  York,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
France. 

U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency 
Ronald  Frank  Lehman  II,  of  Virginia,  to 
be  Director  of  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency. 

Nominations  Placed  on  the  Secretary's 
Desk  in  the  Foreign  Service 

Foreign  Service  nominations  beginning  Jo 
Ann  Clifton,  and  ending  John  T.  Sheely, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  April  18,  1989. 

statement  on  the  nomination  of  HERMAN 
JAY  COHEN 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  support  the  President's 
nomination  of  Ambassador  Herman 
Jay  "Hank"  Cohen  to  be  Assistant 
Secretary  for  African  Affairs.  Ambas- 
sador Cohen  has  already  demonstrat- 
ed his  willingness  to  be  open  and  ac- 
cessible to  members  of  the  commit- 
tee—characteristics which  are  a  breath 
of  fresh  air  in  this  position.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  Mr.  Cohen  will  bring  a  fresh 
approach  in  substance  as  well  as  style. 

Africa  has  been,  and  will  no  doubt 
continue  to  be,  a  major  area  of  focus 
for  United  States  policy;  I  am  optimis- 
tic about  Mr.  Cohen's  policy  inclina- 
tions, but  also  pleased  with  the  forth- 
right maimer  in  which  he  responded 
to  questions.  We  did  not  always  agree 
on  issues  discussed  during  his  hearing 
on  May  3,  but  I  was  impressed  with  his 
knowledge  of  the  issues  and  his  will- 
ingness to  speak  openly  and  honestly 
on  areas  of  concerns  to  members  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  and 
South  Africa  continue  to  suffer  the 
adverse  effect  of  the  congressional 
override  of  the  President's  veto  of  the 
South  African  sanctions  legislation  in 
1986.  The  dire  political  and  economic 
consequences  that  were  cautioned 
against  have  indeed  come  to  pass. 
Black  South  Africans,  the  alleged 
beneficiaries  of  American  sanctions, 
have  suffered  the  most  from  United 
States  sanctions.  Among  the  white 
population,  the  proponents  of  reform 
have  suffered  electoral  setbacks  while 
forces  opposed  to  all  reform  have 
made  enormous  gains. 

Certainly  the  United  States  is  con- 
cerned with  the  present  situation  in 
South  Africa,  but  we  must  also  be  con- 
cerned with  what  may  follow  it.  As 
outlined  in  the  1988  Republican  plat- 
form, the  challenge  before  the  new  ad- 
ministration is  how  best  to  promote 
equal  rights  and  a  peaceful  transition 
to  a  truly  representative  constitutional 
form  of  government  for  all  South  Afri- 
cans. Our  policy  should  be  to  assist 
any  and  all  South  Africans  to  achieve 
such  objectives  through  an  open  and 
peaceful  process;  we  should  deplore 
the  violence  employed  against  inno- 


cent blacks  and  whites  from  whatever 
source. 

One  element  in  the  evolution  of 
black  political  progress  must  be  black 
economic  progress;  actions  designed  to 
pressure  the  Government  of  South 
Africa  must  not  have  the  effect  of  ad- 
versely affecting  the  rising  aspirations 
and  achievements  of  black  South  Afri- 
can entrepreneurs  and  workers  and 
their  families.  These  individuals  make 
up  a  vital  component  in  South  Africa's 
future  leadership,  and  should  be  en- 
couraged and  developed,  not  stifled  by 
counterproductive  measures. 

Mr.  Cohen's  and  the  administra- 
tion's, challenge  extends  throughout 
southern  Africa  in  particular.  The  so- 
called  peace  accords  signed  in  Decem- 
ber 1988  were  supposed  to  bring  peace 
to  the  region  and  ultimate  independ- 
ence to  Namibia.  Instead,  we  have  seen 
a  deliberate  and  widespread  violation 
of  the  accords  by  SWAPO  terrorists 
who  poured  across  the  border  from 
Angola  at  the  beginning  of  what  was 
to  have  been  the  implementation  of 
U.N.  Resolution  435. 

Mr.  President,  during  his  confirma- 
tion hearing,  Mr.  Cohen  acknowledged 
that  SWAPO's  action  in  crossing  the 
border  into  Namibia  was  a  clear  viola- 
tion of  the  agreement.  Indeed,  he  indi- 
cated that  SWAPO  forces  had  never 
moved  north  of  the  16th  parallel,  as 
they  were  supposed  to  have  done 
under  the  agreement.  In  contrast,  he 
indicated  that  South  Africa  had  been 
scrupulously  complying  with  the 
agreement. 

In  a  written  response  to  another 
question  filed  with  the  nominee,  Mr. 
Cohen  indicated  that  the  United 
States  sanctions  against  Namibia,  ap- 
plied as  a  part  of  the  Comprehensive 
Anti-Apartheid  Act  of  1986,  su-e  having 
an  adverse  impact  on  United  States 
support  for  the  implementation  of 
U.N.  resolution  435,  and  that  the  State 
Department  would  support  the  rescis- 
sion or  modification  of  sanctions  on 
Namibia  now,  at  a  time  when  its  suc- 
cessful transition  to  independence  re- 
quires a  strong  infusion  of  economic 
resources. 

While  the  Angola-Namibia  agree- 
ment was  mediated  by  the  United 
States,  specifically  former  Assistant 
Secretary  Chester  Crocker,  it  does  not 
protect  United  States  interests  in  the 
region,  especially  Dr.  Jonas  Savtmbi 
and  his  UNTTA  forces.  Specifically, 
the  agreement  is  frontloaded  in  that 
the  Angolans  and  Cubans  get  what 
they  want  right  up  front;  by  the  end 
of  1989  Namibia  is  to  have  elections 
leading  to  independence.  However,  the 
Cubans  do  not  have  to  leave  Angola 
until  July  1,  1991,  a  year  and  a  half 
later. 

SWAPO's  violation  of  the  agreement 
already  implicates  Cuba  and  Angola  as 
having  conspired  together  with 
SWAPO   in   violation   of   the   agree- 
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[REHAlfOl.  UuB 
with  the  inUMMliMiK  of  hfc 
■or.  BcpottB  Indlate  that  REHAMO^ 


oiiilSHtkBB  of  the 
a<  Dr.  SMlmtal?  One  of 


tiw  UnilBd 

toteOte 


ohJeettvcB  li 
iefcnentof 
In 
Bat  ttili  olileetive  is  not  aditamd  hy 

teavtadL  Dr.  awkntai  wm  mt  *"**"«*■** 
In  the  TuegMaUoBm,  and  yet  he  nnat 


Sooth  AMot  and  with  no  fnar- 
at  an  that  the  OAaiiB  win  not 
try  to  fkriA  him  off  before  th^  leave, 
flf  ny  coDeacnea  have  ez- 
i  about  tnforaiatian  I 
thk  year,  about  the 
of  dtnninal  maponB  in 
Ib  coBolnK 
of  Angola  irtiMi  aubatantlateB  my 

team  has 
about  gas 

BM  mMks  In  A4AianiBtan  BUSBcat  that 
the  8i»fieU  are  providinK  rhrmlnal 
itotfaelraniTacateB. 

Heyndrickz.  head  of 
(Stent  Xhiiverrity  (Bdclum)  Tozioid- 
ocy  Department  ia  a  raoocniaed  expert 
on  r*«— ««'*'  warfare  who  led  a  UJ(. 
team  whMi  conftamed  poiaan  gas  use 
tai  Iraq.  He  has  made  several  trips  to 
Aiwola  and  has  consjatwitly  warned 
about  dMmical  weapons  use  in  Angola. 
In  a  reeent  letter.  ProfesBor  Heyn- 
:atated: 

that  we  are  doinc  at 
in  ms  labantarr  of  a  WiiMian 
tai  a  reeent  attack  we  are  bavlnc 
of  ttte  oae  of  ftimitral 
We  faoe  acain  the  liic  prob- 
and treatment  of 

Oohen  agreed  to  meet 
with  riofrasnr  Heyndrifckx  to  discuss 
his  W"'i'"g«.  a  meeting  I  hope  to  be 
able  to  tedUtate.  Mr.  Cototax  concurred 
that  it  would  a  dramatic  escalation  of 
the  war  in  Angola  if.  indeed,  the  Ango- 
lans or  the  Cubans  have  begun  using 
pcdaon  gas,  and  he  indicated  that  he 
would  seek  United  States  intelligoice 
iimP""*"*^  of  Professor  Heyn- 
drickx's  flndingB. 

Mr.  OcdMD  also  expressed  a  willing- 
neas  to  talk  with  a  West  German  Jour- 
nalist, Mr.  Andreas  'B.arA,  who  has 
Just  returned  from  Angola.  It  is  re- 
puted to  me  that  Mr.  Horst  also  sub- 
stantiates very  recent  poison  gas  use— 
gp,ft^ne>ax\j  a  f <nm  of  hydrogen  cya- 
nide-HMar  Culto  Cuanavale.  the  site 
of  previously  rnwrted  poison  gas  use. 

Regarding  another  war-torn  coun- 
try, Moaambique.  Mr.  Cohen  demon- 
strated a  willingness  to  pursue  a  new 
approach  by  meeting  with  representa- 


hsve  BVieBted  that  the  United  States 
mlgSit  have  a  role  to  play  in 
tafta  bctwmii  the  Oonmumlst 
ment  of  ntSLDCO  and  the  anti-CDm- 
muniat  RDIAMO.  Mr. 
.i».M.ii.*»»i  amport  tor 
tnH^n^'""  irtiUi  have  already  begun 
third  oonntries  and  other  in- 
I  to  being  peace  and  reoon- 
1  in  Moaamtaiqne. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  certain  qutetiomr  poaed  to 
Mr.  Oohen.  and  his  answers  thereto, 
be  printed  in  the  Raoout. 

Tlkere  being  no  ohjeetian.  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  ivinted  in  the 
Rboobd.  as  f oUows: 


Do  imttnna  aaataat  Namibia 
U£.  Mriataooe  to  UMTAO  foraes  tn 
that  comilry?  Would  It  be  iiaannahk  to  Uft 
■anctlaniao  long  as  South  Atrtca  wwithmra 
to  eoBwIy  with  ttae  proviaianB  of  tbe  peace 
iof  Decfmhrr  1MB7 

Tea.  »»>**«—  acalnat  Namibia 
have  lacttated  aome  VA.  flraw  from  eon- 
ttactinK  for  UNTAO  boaineaL  For  example, 
tbey  bave  made  It  *— ir*— "'^  for  Hf.  air 
caiilen  to  paittrtpate  in  the  UJV.  Higti 
Oommliitaner  for  ReftweeT  airlift  of  Na- 
mlMan  nfugcea  to  Namfiria.  Tbe  State  De- 
partment would  aiiwMrt  the  rrarbatnn  at 
mortlflratfam  ctf  mnrttnwi  on  Namflria  now, 
at  a  time  irtwn  lU  suooeaafal  tranattkin  to 
Independence  lequliea  a  atronc  Ififiwkwi  of 
ecoDflmlc  reaooroea. 

n  ji.  uaiiiiixB  fOB  wmait 

QweKioiL  Tbtt  UJ(.  laatttute  for  Namibia 
la.  aa  you  know,  controlled  by  a  "aenate" 
wlik^  la  oontrolled  by  SWAFO. 

Wbat  mecfaanlwiiB  are  In  place  to  inaure 
that  the  Inatttnte  for  Namibia  la  not  need 
by  SWAFO  dnrtnc  the  f arttaoaniinc  election 


It  la  beli«  reported  that  the  Institute  for 
.  will  aend  tta  rturtmta  to  Namibia  to 
"eaaapalcn  manacera."  It  loois  as  if 
theae  itadenta  wffl  remain  under  U  JT.  achol- 
anhlpB.  irtii^  are  funded  tn  part  by  the 
UjS..  durlnc  thli  tinK.  Are  theae  facta  accu- 
rate? Ia  the  VS.  prepared  to  proteat  theae 
I  If  they  occur? 

r.  The  DJI.  Iivtltute  for  Namlbim  is 
one  <rf  the  bodlea  affected  by  the  UJI.'s  ad- 
herence to  the  tanpaitiallty  packase.  As 
such,  it  cannot  suivoit  any  sincle  party 
durlnc  tbe  Namfbian  IndepoKlence  tranai- 
tion. 

We  are  not  aware  of  any  plan  fen-  UJf .  In- 
stitute students  to  woik  in  NamfUa  as  "cam- 
paign managen"  during  the  election  cam- 


If  they  were  to  work  for  any  political 
party  in  Namibia  wiiile  reoeMng  UJf.- 
funded  srtinlamhlpa.  that  would  clearly  be 
in  ▼kdatkm  of  tlie  impartiaUty  principles. 

We  would  certainly  be  prepared  to  protest 
to  the  XSH.  should  that  occur  and  would  at- 
tempt to  halt  this  or  any  other  DN  support 
for  any  Namlblan  political  party. 
MuaoKB  or  Kvo  vbuiaiidks 

Question.  The  Mosambican  Embassy  in 
Washington  recently  issued  an  interesting 
press  release  in  which  they  indicated  that 
they  were  refusing  a  request  by  the  Portu- 


to  widte 
Bumtty  for  one  a<  tlirelr 

aovMon  In  the  aumiu  of 
RSHAmys  iiiBiwiilaliii 
taiFOrtoaaL 
Wbat  are  Partngalts  aHegattani  tai  the 

What  is  tlw  VS.  iMiawiiiiil  of  the  valUi- 
ty  of  tlieae  alhwatkaw? 

T%e  gmiiiuuMjnt  of  Puttugal  al- 

I  that  Bafael  Coatodlo  Marqneat.  a  Mo- 

■ttachad  to  the  1 

In  ttte  BBBRler  ttf  Bvo  Venmndea. 
tedly  jdentillBd  by  the 
two  oonfkMed  muiilenn  of 
tlae  BMn  who  arnngBd  the 
Hawwfcr.  tike  liinallaaltuii  la  eontlniiinc  and 
it  la  alin  tar  hvn  dear  for  wbom  the  a^- 
oanfemad  murdeca  were  wutklug  and  wbat 
ttie  real  poUUcal  motive  of  the  FemandeB 
murder  waa.  Tbe  Oumument  of  Moaam- 
bique denlea  any  involvement  in  FenauxleB' 

We  are  not  aUe  to  aaaeas  tlie  valkHty  of 
theae  ■llfgailnnii  The  Poitoteae  Rveign 
mniatry  liaa  refnaed  cnmmwit  wbOe  the 
matter  la  under  Jndkrial  inteatlgattoii.  We 
will  have  to  await  tl>e  outcome  of  tbe  tiiaL 


Qaestioa.  What  la  your  ameawnent  of  ini- 
tiativeB  which  are  aPeaedly  taking  place  in 
tlilrd  ooontriea  to  urge  rrmnrlliatiop  be- 
tween RENAMO  and  FREUMO? 

Answer.  We  are  not  able  to  evaluate  tlie 
initiatlvea  aHegedly  Involving  tlilrd  coun- 
tries and  other  Indhddual  intennediarieB 
■tnee  we  have  not  been  Involved  In  thooe 
oontracta.  The  fact  tliat  theae  taiitiathreB 
have  Iteen  carried  oat  with  the  knovriedse  of 
the  Ooveiuuient  of  Moaamhiqae  suneats 
Maputo  is  sliowinc  increased  flr»lhlHty  in 
'**^*nf  an  end  to  tta  ruinous  eivfl  strife.  We 
strongly  support  theae  efforts. 

AFUCSM  KSTKnui.  ooMsaass 

Qwestioa.  Tl>e  laSS  OosmHebenalve  Anti- 
Apaitlidd  Act  provided  tliat  tlie  VS.  would 
encourage  tl>e  ANC-and  tbe  Fan  Afrtcanlat 
Congreaa— to  (I)  suspend  terrorist  activttiea. 
(2)  make  a  commitment  to  a  free  and  demo- 
cratic poaUapartlieid  South  Africa.  (3)  agree 
to  negotiatknB  with  the  Sooth  African  Gov- 
emnkent  and  ottier  groups  ■■!■■■■  nMwy 
lilack  Sooth  Africana.  and  (4)  reexamine 
ttieir  ties  to  the  South  African  Oommuniat 
Farty.  The  law  indicated  that  the  VS. 
woukl  "adjust"  iU  actioni  toward  South 
Africa  to  reflect  progrem  or  lack  <rf  pragreaa 
made  by  the  ANC  in  meeting  theae  objeo- 
tlvea. 

To  what  extent  has  the  ANC  met  the  ob- 
JecUvea  aet  forth  in  the  19M  legislatlan?  By 
what  specific  criteria  has  progreaB  been 
measured?  Fleaae  supply  relevant  support- 
ing documentatian. 

Answer.  The  ANC  has  taken  several  meas- 
ures consistent  with  the  objectives  outlined 
in  the  Comprelienstve  Anti-Apartheid  Act. 
It  is  clear,  for  example,  that  the  ANC  is 
evaluating  and/or  debating  its  position  on  a 
number  of  issues,  including  violence,  its 
vision  of  a  post-apartheid  South  Africa,  ne- 
gotiations, and  its  ties  to  the  SACF,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  public  coounents  of  ANC  offi- 
cials and  official  ANC  statements.  These 
comments  and  statonents  have  appeared 
widely  and  frequmtly  in  the  Western  press. 

Queition.  Spedncally, 

(a)  Has  the  ANC  suspended  terrorist  ac- 
tivities? 

Answer.  Numerous  acts  of  violence  liave 
been  committed  in  South  Africa  since  the 
passage  of  the  Comprehensive  Anti-Apait- 
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held  Act  in  1986.  By  ind  large,  the  peipetn- 
Utn  of  that  vtolence  have  been  anonymous. 
Various  oteervers  have  blamed  the  ANC, 
the  South  African  Government,  visflantes. 
or  other  groups  or  organizations  for  certain 
vtoloit  acts.  The  ANC  has  claimed  credit  for 
several  bcmibings  in  South  Africa.  We  have 
condemned  all  violence  in  South  Africa  and 
have  urged  all  putles,  including  the  ANC, 
to  renounce  it.  The  ANC  has  yet  to  heed  our 
calL 

QiiettioN.  (b>  Has  the  ANC  made  any  com- 
mitment to  a  truly  free  and  democratic 
postHvartheid  South  Africa? 

Answer.  The  ANC  lias  stated  numerous 
times  that  it  wants  to  see  a  democratic  non- 
racial  South  Africa.  The  organisation  is  now 
in  the  process  of  clarifying  its  vision  of  a 
post-apartheid  South  Africa.  The  draft  con- 
stitutional guidelines  issued  by  the  NAClast 
year  contain  several  provisions  that  suggest 
that  the  ANC  is  taking  into  account  the  de- 
sires of  the  vast  majority  of  South  Africans, 
who  want  to  eaioy  equal  rights  in  a  fuUy 
democratic  society. 

Question.  (c>  Has  the  ANC  agreed  to  nego- 
MrnXXam  with  the  South  African  Govern- 
ment? 

Answer.  Although  both  sides  embrace  the 
objective  of  a  negotiated  solution  to  South 
Africa's  dilemma,  neither  side  has  yet  to 
agree  on  conditions  for  convening  such  ne- 
gotiations. The  ANC,  however,  has  held  dis- 
cussions in  recent  months  with  a  number  of 
groups  of  prominent  and  respected  white 
South  Africans  in  an  effort  to  narrow  that 
gap. 

Qwotion.  (d)  Has  the  ANC  reexamined  its 
ties  to  the  South  African  Communist  Party? 
Answer.  The  ANC's  Ues  to  the  SACP  have 
long  been  a  topic  of  debate  within  the  ANC 
itself.  The  debate  has  varied  In  intensity, 
but  has  been  constant. 

QueMtUm.  (e)  Has  the  ANC  severed  its  ties 
to  the  South  African  Communist  Party? 
Answer.  No. 

Question.  To  what  extent  should  V& 
policy  toward  the  ANC  be  adjusted,  as  pro- 
vided in  the  1986  legislation? 

Answer.  Our  policy  has  been  to  encourage 
the  ANC  to  renounce  violence,  to  clarify  its 
vision  of  a  democratic  South  Africa  in  con- 
stitutional terms,  and  to  pursue  a  negotiat- 
ed political  settlement  in  South  Africa.  We 
should  take  advantage  of  any  and  every  op- 
portunity that  would  help  us  to  achieve 
those  objectives. 

Question.  One  provision  of  the  December 
peace  accord  for  Angola  and  Namibia  is  that 
ANC  training  camps  in  Angola  are  to  be  dis- 
mantled and  ANC  forces  removed  from 
Angola, 
(a)  Where  will  these  forces  be  relocated? 
Answer.  The  December  peace  accords  do 
not  formally  provide  for  the  removal  of 
ANC  training  camps  from  Angola,  although 
the  ANC  has  undertaken,  in  its  contacts 
with  the  parties,  to  do  so.  The  ANC  has  not 
yet  announced  where  it  plans  to  relocate  its 
armed  elements,  although  locations  in  East 
Africa,  possibly  Tanzania,  are  a  likely  desti- 
nation. 

Question,  (b)  Have  any  of  them  been  relo- 
cated yet? 

Answer.  We  believe  that  some  ANC  ele- 
ments have  departed  Angola. 

Queation.  Last  year.  Phil  Christenson  of 
the  Committee's  staff  conducted  a  staff  in- 
vestigation of  human  rights  abuses  of  black 
South  African  exUes,  including  those  held 
prisoner  against  their  wiU  by  the  ANC. 

What  actions  will  be  undertaken  to  ensure 
that  no  ANC  prisoners  are  forcibly  relo- 
cated with  the  ANC  if  their  desire  is  free- 
dom from  that  organization? 


Answer.  The  ability  of  the  T3&.  to  inter- 
vene with  the  ANC  on  behalf  of  any  of  its 
members  is  extremely  limited,  as  is  our  abfl- 
ity  to  investigate  allegations  of  human 
rights  abuses  by  the  organization. 

SUFPLZmirEAL  AmOFUATIOR 

Question.  Under  Chapter  IX.  Departmmt 
of  Transportation,  of  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee's  supplooental  appropria- 
ti<m  bill.  HK.  3073,  a  provision  states  that, 
"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  or  any  other  law,  none  of  the  funds  pro- 
vided by  this  or  any  previous  Act  of  the  De- 
partment of  Transportaticm  shall  be  with- 
held from  State  or  local  grantees  for  any 
reason  related  to  the  adoption  by  any  such 
grantee  of  a  policy  prohibiting  the  procure- 
ment of  products  manufactured  or  fabricat- 
ed in  the  Republic  of  South  Africa. 

Isn't  this  provision  a  contradiction  of  Sec 
606  of  the  Comprehensive  Anti-Apartheid 
Act  of  1986,  Pi.  99-440? 

What  is  the  Administration's  position  on 
the  inclusion  of  the  House  Committee  lan- 
g\iage  in  the  supplemental  bill? 

Answer,  (a)  Yes.  Section  606  of  the  Com- 
prehensive Anti-Apartheid  Act  of  1986  limit- 
ed the  grace  period  for  such  State  and  local 
sanction  to  90  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  Act,  a  period  which  expired 
over  two  years  ago.  The  cited  provision  of 
HJl.  3073  would  effectively  reinstate  this 
grace  period. 

(b)  The  Administration  opposes  the  inclu- 
sion of  this  language  in  the  supplemental 
biU. 


MEASURE  TTliTT.n  AT  THE  DESK— 
S.  968 

Mr.  MTTCHEUi.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  S.  968,  a 
bill  to  delay  the  effective  date  of  sec- 
tion 27  of  the  Office  of  Federal  Pro- 
curement Policy  Act,  introduced  earli- 
er today  by  Senator  Glknh  and  others, 
be  held  at  the  desk  until  the  close  of 
business  Friday.  May  12^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NATIONAL      DAY OP      REMEM- 
BRANCE FOR  THE  VICTIMS  OF 
THE  U.S.S.  "IOWA" 
Mr.   MITCHELL.   Mr.   President.    I 
ask    unanimous    consent    that    the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  House  Joint  Resolution 
247,  a  joint  resolution  designating  May 
29,  1989,  as  the  "National  Day  of  Re- 
membrance of  the  Victims  of  UJ5JS. 

lOtDO."  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  wiU  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  joint  resolution  (HJ.  Res.  347)  designat- 
ing May  39,  1989,  as  the  "National  Day  of 
Remembrance  for  the  Victims  of  the  UJS.S. 
lotoa." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  honored  to  offer  some  remarks 


upon  the  passage  of  a  joint  resolution 
to  designate  May  29.  1989  as  "National 
Day  of  Remembrance  for  the  Victims 
of  the  UJ5.S.  /O10O." 

I  appreciate  the  swift  consideration 
the  Senate  has  given  this  joint  resolu- 
tion since  it  was  introduced  10  days 
ago.  I  want  to  thank  especially  Sena- 
tor Bmm  and  Senator  Thubjcoitd  for 
their  willingness  to  waive  the  usual 
procedures  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee. I  also  want  to  thank  the  Senators 
who  cosponsored  this  joint  resolution, 
and  there  were  40  when  I  counted  last. 
I  am  pleased  that  so  many  Senators 
share  my  view  that  establishing  a  spe- 
cial remembrance  for  the  47  sailors  is 
an  appropriate  means  of  demonstrat- 
ing our  respect  for  the  crew  members 
and  all  who  know  them. 

However,  I  regret  that  there  was  a 
need  for  this  joint  resolution  in  the 
first  place.  The  loss  of  these  47  men  is 
tragic,  and  the  lives  of  their  families 
and  friends  have  been  changed  for- 
ever. To  designate  just  1  day  to  re- 
member their  fate  is  a  small  offering, 
inconsequential  to  the  supreme  sacri- 
fice these  people  have  made. 

I  can  only  imagine  the  anguish 
President  Bush  must  have  felt  when 
he  addressed  the  families,  friends,  and 
colleagues  of  the  47  men  at  a  memori- 
al service  on  April  24,  1989.  Like  many 
of  the  President's  duties,  delivering 
this  address  was  not  an  enviable  task. 
With  obvious  sorrow,  the  President  of- 
fered some  comforting  words  when  he 
said: 

To  all  who  mourn  a  son.  a  brother,  a  hus- 
band, a  father,  a  friend,  I  can  only  offer  you 
the  gratitude  of  a  nation;  for  your  loved  one 
served  this  country  with  distinction  and 
honor.  I  hope  that  the  sympathy  and  appre- 
ciation of  all  the  American  people  provide 
some  comfort. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  felt  com- 
pelled to  offer  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
112.  I  know  that  I  am  not  alone  in  my 
desire  to  offer  a  tribute  to  the  brave 
men  who  met  death  suddenly  and  un- 
exi>ectedly.  We  will  not  soon  forget 
their    contributions    to    the    United 

States  of  America. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection  the  joint  resolution  (H.J. 
Res.  247)  will  be  read  the  third  time 
and    passed,    and    the    preamble    is 

agreed  to.    

Mi.  BOTCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  joint  resolution  was  passed. 

Mr.  IK>LE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
calendar  Nos.  51,  52,  and  53  en  bloc; 
that  these  resolutions  be  agreed  to  en 
bloc;  that  motions  to  reconsider  the 
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vote  by  which  the  resolutions  were 
•greed  to  be  tabled  en  bloc,  that  the 
preambles,  where  indicated,  be  agreed 
to:  and  that  these  actions  appear  sepa- 
rately in  the  Rbcors. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UMI 


PROVISION  OF  ASYLUM  TO 
VIETNAMESE  REFUGEES 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  26)  urgtaig  first  asylum  countries 
of  the  Association  of  Southeast  Asia 
Nations  [ASEAN]  to  reinstate  the 
practice  of  providing  refuge  to  all 
asylum  seekers  from  Vietnam,  and  for 
other  purposes,  was  considered  and 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  concurrent  resolution,  and  the 
preamble,  are  as  follows: 
S.  Com.  Res.  26 

Whereas  the  refugee  crisis  in  Southeast 
Asia  remains  unresolved  and  large  numbers 
of  refugees  continue  to  flee  from  Vietnam, 
Laos,  and  Cambodia: 

Whereas,  although  Hong  Kong  and 
ASEAN  first  asylum  countries  are  to  be 
commended  for  their  past  actions  on  behalf 
of  refugees  in  the  region,  concerns  remain 
over  the  failure  to  provide  refuge  to  all 
asylum-aeeken  arriving  in  Hong  Kong  and 
in  ASEAN  member  countries; 

Whereas,  in  Jvme  1989,  the  United  Na- 
tions will  convene  the  International  Confer- 
ence <»  Indochlnese  Refugees  in  Geneva, 
Swltieriand: 

Whereas  representatives  of  the  ASEAN 
member  countries,  the  United  States, 
Canada,  Austr^ia.  Hong  Kong,  the  Europe- 
an CcHnmunity.  Vietnam.  Laos,  and  other  in- 
terested and  affected  countries  gathered  on 
Blarch  7-9.  1989,  in  Kuala  Lumpur,  Malay- 
sia, for  the  Preparatory  Meeting  for  the 
International  Conference  on  Indochlnese 
Refugees: 

Whereas  the  countries  represented  at  the 
Preparatory  Meeting  unanimously  adopted 
a  draft  declaration  and  comprehensive  plan 
of  action  to  be  presented  for  ratification  at 
the  June  United  Nations  Conference  in 
Qeneva: 

Whereas  the  draft  declaration  agreed  to 
by  all  countries  present  at  the  meeting  in 
Kuala  Lumpur  includes  provisions  for 
region-wide  screening  of  asylum-seekers  and 
for  the  encouragement  of  voluntary  repatri- 
ati<m  under  the  auspices  and  monitoring  of 
the  United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for 
Refugees  (UNHCR)  or  persons  determined 
not  to  be  refugees; 

Whereas  the  ongoing  program  in  Thai- 
land for  the  screening  of  Lao  asylum-seek- 
eia  has  bad  major  and  continuing  problems; 

Whereas  the  ASEAN  member  countries 
have  announced  that  all  asylum-seekers 
from  Vietnam  arriving  in  ASEAN  countries 
on  or  after  March  14. 1989,  will  be  screened 
to  detennlne  their  refugee  status;  and 

Whereas  the  Socialist  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam has  demonstrated  its  hostility  to  those 
leaving  Vietnam  illegally  and.  in  particular, 
to  tboae  refusing  to  return  to  Vietnam  vol- 
untarily: Now,  therefore,  be  it 

JtesolMd  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
reaentativea  eoneurring}.  That  (a)  it  Is  the 
aenae  of  the  Congress  that— 

(1)  ASKAN  first  asylum  countries  should 
rdnstate  the  practice  of  providing  adequate 
refuge  for  all  Vietnamese  asylimi-seekers. 


while  carrying  out  the  screening  of  such  in- 
dividuals; 

(2)  early  access  should  be  given  to  the 
United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Ref- 
ugees (UNHCR)  to  provide  humane  care 
and  protection  to  such  asylum-seekers; 

(3)  no  repatriation  of  Vietnamese  asylum- 
seekers  should  occur  until  a  strong  and  ef- 
fective internationally  approved  mechanism 
is  in  place  to  guarantee  that  such  asylum- 
seekers  will  be  returned  in  conditions  of 
safety  and  dignity  and  will  not  be  subjected 
to  persecution  in  any  form; 

(4)  given  Vietnamese  attitudes  toward  ille- 
gal departure,  forced  repatriation  of  refu- 
gees to  Vietnam  should  not  be  considered  a 
viable  option; 

(5)  continuing  effort  should  be  made  to 
Improve  the  screening  program  of  Laos 
asylum-seekers  in  Thailand; 

(6)  the  United  States  should  remain  com- 
mitted to  a  generous  and  humane  Southeast 
Asian  refugee  resettlement  policy;  and 

(7)  the  United  States  should  urge  its 
Western  allies  to  implement  or  continue 
generous  and  humane  Southeast  Asia  refu- 
gee resettlement  policies. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  resolution— 

(1)  the  term  "ASEAN"  means  the  Associa- 
tion of  Southeast  Asian  Nations;  and 

(2)  the  term  "ASEAN  first  asylum  coun- 
tries" includes  any  country  which  is  a 
member  of  the  ASEAN  group  of  countries 
and  which  is  the  first  to  receive  an  individ- 
ual seeking  asylum. 


SUPPORT  FOR  THE  NORTH  AT- 
LANTIC TREATY  ORGANIZA- 
TION 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  124)  express- 
ing strong  support  for  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organization  on  the  oc- 
casion of  its  40th  anniversary;  con- 
firming continued  dedication  to 
NATO's  founding  principal,  which  is 
the  commitment  by  democratic  na- 
tions to  their  common  defense;  and 
urging  energetic  and  cooperative  parl- 
cipation  by  NATO  member  states  in 
the  development  and  implementation 
of  Joint  policies  aimed  at  strengthen- 
ing the  East-West  military  balance 
while  upholding  and  promoting  demo- 
cratic values,  was  considered,  and 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  and  the  preamble, 
are  as  follows: 

S.  Rxs.  124 

Whereas  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  was 
signed  In  Washington  on  April  4.  1949;  was 
ratified  by  the  United  States  pursiumt  to 
Senate  consent;  and  entered  into  force  on 
August  24,  1949; 

Whereas  the  Atlantic  Alliance  now  com- 
prises 16  member-nations  and  will  celebrate 
NATO's  40th  anniversary  at  a  summit  meet- 
ing beginning  May  29, 1989; 

Whereas  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Orga- 
nization has  facilitated  effective  cooperative 
participation  by  member-nations  in  their 
common  defense  since  the  inception  of  the 
Alliance: 

Whereas  the  North  Atlantic  Assembly 
has.  since  1955,  fostered  active  participation 
by  elected  representatives  throughout 
NATO  in  discussions  leading  to  recommen- 
dations and  cooperative  policies  on  essential 
Alliance  issues: 


Whereas  open  discussion,  meaning  the 
full  airing  of  views,  among  member-states  of 
the  Alliance  is  fundamental  to  the  nature  of 
a  voluntary  alliance  of  democratic  nations; 

Whereas  experience  has  demonstrated 
that  a  firm  and  coherent  NATO  position  is 
crucial  to  effective  East- West  arms  control; 
and 

Whereas  the  common  interests  of  Alliance 
members  continue  to  outweigh  any  disagree- 
ments on  particular  issues  of  defense  pos- 
ture and  arms  control  negotiating  strategy: 
Be  it  therefore 

Resolved,  That  this  resolution  may  be  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Renewed  Commitment  to 
NATO  Resolution,"  passed  on  the  occasion 
of  NATO's  40th  anniversary. 

That  the  United  States  Senate  remains 
dedicated  to  the  North  Atlantic  Alliance  as 
a  critical  Instrumentality  for  maintaining  an 
effective  Western  defense  of  the  principles 
and  institutions  of  democratic  freedom; 

That  it  remains  in  the  overwhelming  in- 
terest of  the  United  States  and  other  mem- 
bers of  NATO  that  recurring  disputes  con- 
cerning defense  posture  and  arms  control 
negotiating  strategy  be  resolved  in  a  spirit 
of  comity  and  compromise,  and  with  a  con- 
tinuing emphasis  on  the  larger  purposes 
NATO  has  so  effectively  served  for  forty 
years. 


CONGRATULATING  THE  KING- 
DOM OP  NORWAY  ON  175 
YEARS  OF  CONSITTUTIONAL 
GOVERNMENT 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  125)  con- 
gratulating the  Kingdom  of  Norway 
on  its  175  years  of  constitutional  gov- 
ernment, was  considered,  and  agreed 
to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  and  the  preamble, 
are  as  follows: 

S.  Ris.  125 

Whereas,  May  17  is  the  175th  anniversary 
of  the  adoption  of  the  Norwegian  Constitu- 
tion in  1814; 

Whereas,  the  Norwegian  Constitution  was 
inspired  in  important  aspects  by  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States; 

Whereas,  The  Norwegian  Constitution 
was  one  of  the  first  written  constitution 
adopted  by  a  monarchy  recognizing  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  people,  emphasizing  the  im- 
portance of  human  rights,  and  delineating 
the  roles  of  the  monarchy,  the  legislature, 
and  the  judiciary; 

Whereas,  the  Norwegian  Constitution  has 
been  an  essential  element  in  Norway's  long 
tradition  of  democratic  government,  politi- 
cal and  social  tolerance,  and  devotion  to 
freedom  and  self-determination; 

Whereas,  the  people  of  Norway  heroically 
resisted  a  brutal  occupation  diulng  World 
Warn, 

Whereas,  Norway  has  been  one  of  Ameri- 
ca's staunchest  allies  in  NATO;  and 

Whereas,  immigrants  from  Norway  have 
enriched  American  life  and  culture:  There- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  congratulates  the  Kingdom  of 
Norway  on  its  175  years  of  constitutional 
govenunent. 
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ORDERS  FOR  FRmAY,  MAY  12, 
1989 

RECESS  UNTIL  9130  A.M.  TOMORROW 
MORIfING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  recess  until  9:30  a.m.  tomor- 
row, Pirday,  May  12,  and  that  follow- 
ing time  for  the  two  leaders  there  be  a 
period  for  morning  business  not  to 
extend  beyond  10  a.m.,  with  Senators 
permitted  to  speak  therein  for  up  to  5 
minutes  each.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RESUME      CONSIDERATION      OF 

SENATE      JOINT      RESOLUTION 

113  AT  10  A.M. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
further  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at 
10  a.m.  tomorrow  the  Seante  resume 
consideration  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 113,  the  FSX  disapproval  resolu- 
tion.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  TOMORROW  AT 
9:30  A.M. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Repubican  leader  has  no  further 
business,  and  if  no  Senator  is  seeking 
recognition,  I  now  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
under  the  previous  order  until  9:30 
a.m.,  Friday,  May  12,  1989. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  6:40  p.m.,  recessed  imtll 
Friday,  May  12,  1989,  at  9:30  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  May  11, 1989: 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

JOHN  HUBERT  KELLY.  OF  QEOROIA.  A  CAREER 
MEMBER  OF  THE  SENIOR  FOREION  SERVICE,  CLASS 
OP  MDnffTER-COUNSELGR.  TO  BE  AN  ASSISTANT  SEC- 
RETARY OP  STATE,  VICE  RICHARD  W.  MURPHY.  RE- 
SIGNED. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION 

JAMBS  BUCHANAN  BUSEY  IV,  OF  ILLINOIS.  TO  BE 
ADMINISTRATOR  OP  THE  FEDERAL  AVIATION  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION. VICE  T.  ALLAN  MCARTOR.  RESIGNED. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  May  11,  1989: 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

HERMAN  JAY  COHEN.  OP  NEW  YORK.  A  CAREER 
MEMBER  OF  THE  SENIOR  FOREIGN  SERVICE.  CLASS 
OF  CAREER  MINISTER.  TO  BE  AN  ASSISTANT  SECRE- 
TARY OF  STATE. 

CHARUS  EDGAR  REDMAN.  OF  FLORIDA.  A  CAREER 
MEMBER  OF  THE  SENIOR  FOREIGN  SERVICE.  CLASS 
OF  MINISTER-COUNSELOR.  TO  BE  AMBASSADOR  EX- 
TRAORDINARY AND  PLENIPOTENTIARY  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  OP  AMERICA  TO  SWEDEN. 

UNITED  NATIONS 

MORRIS  BERTHOU)  ABRAM.  OF  IfEW  YORK  TO  BE 
THE  RiatlESENTATIVE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF 
AMERICA  TO  THE  EUROPEAN  OFFICE  OF  THE  UNITED 
NATIONS.  WITH  THE  RANK  OP  AMBASSAIXSR. 

U.S.  ARMS  CONTROL  AND  DISARMAMENT  AGENCY 

RONALD  FRANK  LEHMAN  n.  OF  VIRaiNIA.  TO  BE  DI- 
RECTOR OP  THE  U.S.  ARMS  CONTROL  AND  DISARMA- 
MENT AGENCY. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

WALTER  J.  P.  CURLEY.  OP  NEW  YORK.  TO  BE  AM 
BAS8ADOR  EXTRAORDINARY  AND  PLENIPOTENTIA- 
RY OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA  TO  FRANCE. 

THE  ABOVE  NOMINATIONS  WERE  APPROVED  SUB 
JECT  TO  THE  NOMINEES'  COMMITMENT  TO  RESPOND 
TO  REQUESTS  TO  APPEAR  AND  Tiafl'lFV  BEFORE  ANY 
DULY  CONSTITUTED  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  SENATE. 

FOREIGN  SERVICE 

FOREION  SERVICE  NOMINATIONS  BEOINNING  JO 
ANN  CLIPTON.  AND  ENDINO  JOHN  T.  SHEEI.Y.  WHICH 
NOMINATIONS  WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND 
APPEARED  IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  ON 
APRIL  18.  IMS. 
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JEWISH  HERTTAOE  WEEK 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GUMAN 

or  mw  TOKK 
Of  THS  HOUSE  OP  RSntXSEHTATIVBS 

Thunday.  May  11.  1989 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  this 
body  voted  to  approve  legisiation.  House  Res- 
olution 136,  wtwbtt  I  Introduced  designating  the 
week  of  May  7-14,  1869,  as  "Jewish  Heritage 
Week."  Yesterday,  I  was  pleased  to  join 
friends  arxl  colleagues  in  the  Jewish  commu- 
nity at  a  White  House  ceremony  commemorat- 
ing this  event  Yesterday,  as  many  will  recall, 
was  also  ttw  41st  anniversary  of  Israel's  inde- 
pendence, one  of  the  prominent  dates  noted 
in  the  legislation. 

Among  the  speakers  at  yesterday's  ceremo- 
ny were  Lynne  Cheney,  Chairman  of  ttie  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Humanities;  Dr. 
James  BiMrtgton,  Librarian  of  Congress;  and 
MKhael  Miller,  executive  director  of  the 
Jewish  Community  Relations  Council  of  New 
York  City.  Having  spearheaded  Jewish  Herit- 
age Week  legislation  each  year,  the  Jewish 
Commurvty  Relatkxis  Council  of  New  York 
City  was  also  well  represented  by  Martin 
Begun,  presklent  of  the  XRC,  to  whom  I  was 
pleased  to  present  President  Bush's  procla- 
mation. Also  present  was  Bernard  Charles,  a 
member  of  New  York  Gov.  Mario  Cuomo's 
Advisory  Committee  on  Minority  Affairs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  light  of  the  many  events 
taking  place  this  week  to  highlight  the  contri- 
butions made  by  the  American  Jewish  com- 
munity to  this  Natnn,  I  wouki  like  to  insert  the 
remarks  delivered  by  Mrs.  Cheney  and  Mr. 
Biiiinglon  for  my  colleagues'  review.  I  also  re- 
quest that  Presklent  Bush's  Jewish  Heritage 
Week  proclamation,  wtuch  was  also  relayed  to 
those  in  attendance,  be  reprinted  at  this  point 
In  the  Congressional  Record: 

Jewish  Hzkitagc  Wkxk,  1989 

(By  the  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America) 

A  PKOCUMATIOH 

The  rich  heritage  of  the  Jewish  people 
has  been  an  inspiration  to  Americans  since 
the  founding  of  our  Nation.  The  Judaic  tra- 
dttlona  of  defending  freedom,  promoting 
Justice,  and  awristlng  those  in  need  are  em- 
tffaced  by  our  Nation's  own  laws  and  cus- 
toms. 

Uke  so  many  othera.  Jews  came  to  the 
United  States  in  search  of  freedom  and  a 
chance  to  build  a  Iwtter  life.  They  found 
this  land  rich  in  educational  and  economic 
opportunities  and  have  taken  advantage  of 
them.  In  return,  they  have  made  important 
contrfbuti(»is  to  every  sphere  of  American 
life,  from  medicine  and  academia  to  the 
arts.  tNulneei.  and  community  service. 

At  this  time  of  year,  it  Is  appropriate  to 
reflect  cm  the  suffering  in  recent  Jewish  his- 
tory, as  weU  as  the  grounds  for  hope.  In 
eaiiy  May.  we  commemorate  the  courage 
and  faith  of  the  six  million  European  Jews 
who  perished  at  the  hands  of  Nazis  t>etween 


1939  and  1945.  On  May  10.  we  celebrate  41 
years  of  Israeli  independence.  The  establish- 
ment and  survival  of  the  State  of  Israel  fol- 
lowing the  Holocaust  is  a  powerful  reminder 
that  hope  can  conquer  tragedy  and  that 
freedom  can  survive  even  the  most  ruthless 
attempts  to  defeat  it.  Its  anniversary  is  a  fit- 
ting occasion  for  Americans  to  rededlcate 
ourselves  to  the  cause  of  liberty  and  Justice 
for  all. 

The  Congress,  by  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
25.  has  designated  the  period  of  May  7 
through  May  14,  1989,  as  "Jewish  Heritage 
Week"  and  has  requested  the  President  to 
issue  a  proclamation  In  observance  of  this 
event. 

Now,  therefore,  I.  George  Bush,  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  do  hereby 
proclaim  the  week  of  May  7  through  May 
14.  1989.  as  "Jewish  Heritage  Week."  I  call 
upon  the  American  people.  State  and  local 
government  agencies,  and  interested  organi- 
zations to  observe  this  week  with  appropri- 
ate ceremonies,  activities,  and  programs. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  first  day  of  May,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and  eighty- 
nine,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United 
States  of  America  the  two  hundred  and 
thirteenth. 

George  Bush. 

Remarks  bt  James  H.  BnxnrGTON,  the 
LiBRARiAM  or  Congress 

As  a  lover  of  boolts  with  special  responsi- 
bilities for  the  world's  largest  collection  of 
them,  I  feel  a  special  regard  for  the  People 
of  the  Book  and  am  especially  honored  to  t>e 
participating  in  Jewish  Heritage  Week.  The 
collections  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  In- 
cluding some  88  million  objects— boolis, 
fUms,  maps,  prints,  photographs,  sheet 
music,  etc.— demonstrate  the  exceptional 
hospitality  of  our  country  to  the  civiliza- 
tions and  cultures  of  all  those  who  came 
here  in  search  of  religious  or  political  free- 
dom. This  treasure  house  of  America's  intel- 
lectual and  cultural  heritage  is  rich  in  testi- 
mony to  the  extraordinary  contribution  of 
the  Jewish  community.  Just  75  years  ago. 
Jacob  H.  Schlff,  a  noted  New  York  financier 
and  philanthropist,  purchased  two  extraor- 
dinary collections  of  Hebrew  books  for  the 
national  library.  These  collections  form  the 
nucleus  of  what  is  today  one  of  the  world's 
great  collections  of  Judaica  and  Hebraica, 
containing  letters  from  Presidents  Washing- 
ton. Madison,  Jefferson,  and  Lincoln,  among 
others,  to  prominent  American  Jewish  lead- 
ers of  their  times:  music  composed  by  Leon- 
ard Bernstein,  the  Oershwlns,  Irving  Berlin, 
and  Arnold  Schoenberg;  the  papers  of  Felix 
Frankfurter  and  Sigmund  Freud;  important 
manuscripts  of  Albert  Einstein;  and  great 
Hebraic  literary  as  well  as  religious  treas- 
ures spanning  centuries.  In  the  Hebraic  Sec- 
tion alone,  we  count  some  125,000  IxmIls, 
periodicals,  and  rarities.  There  is  scarcely  a 
comer  of  the  great  collections  that  together 
make  up  the  nation's  library  that  do  not 
attest  the  "important  contributions  made 
by  Jewish  Americans  to  the  cultural  devel- 
opment of  our  country." 

We  will  bring  these  Judaic  treasures 
t>efore  the  nation  through  a  75th  anniversa- 


ry exhibition  commemorating  the  founding 
of  our  Hebraic  Section  at  the  Library  in  the 
summer  of  1990.  It  will  t>e  called  "From  the 
Ends  of  the  Earth:  Judaic  Treasures  at  the 
Library  of  Congress,"  and  a  version  of  this 
exhibit  wUl  travel  to  selected  cities  across 
the  United  States.  University  of  Rochester 
Professor  Abraham  J.  Karp,  guest  curator 
of  the  exhibition,  has  l>een  worldng  patient- 
ly to  prepare  it  and  has  excited  aU  of  us 
with  his  continuous  discovery  that  there  are 
important  Judaic  treasures  in  almost  ever 
section  of  this  Library  with  all  its  different 
formats  and  languages— attesting  to  the  re- 
marluible  way  in  which  Jewish  Americans 
have  contributed  to  the  cultural  history  of 
this  country. 

The  Library  will  also  t>e  producing  later 
this  year  an  exquisite  facsimile  of  a  15th 
century  illuminated  Hebrew  manuscript, 
the  Washington  Haggadah,  together  with  a 
commentary  volume  so  that  this  great 
Judaic  treasure  can  t>e  shared  with  the 
broader  public  in  connection  with  this  75th 
aimlversary. 

As  a  cultural  historian  and  the  first  Li- 
brarian of  Congress  to  be  a  specialist  in  for- 
eign cultures,  I  am  also  appreciative  of  the 
extraordinary  world-wide  range  of  the 
Jewish  cultural  heritage  and  the  richness  of 
its  contributions  to  so  many  different  cul- 
tures of  the  world— in  particular,  those  of 
eastern  Europe,  which  I  study  and  which 
would  l>e  altogether  unintelli^ble  in  their 
modem  formation  without  a  full  apprecia- 
tion of  the  Jewish  contribution.  I  liave  had 
the  privilege  of  lieing  a  guest  professor 
twice  in  Israel  in  the  1980's,  and  my  memory 
goes  back  with  particular  warmth  to  my 
participation,  along  with  my  Oxford 
mentor.  Sir  Isaiah  Berlin,  in  the  memorial 
colloquliun  for  the  late  Jacob  Talmon  of  the 
Hebrew  University  in  1982.  I  remember  at- 
tending a  dinner  in  the  Jewish  quarter  of 
the  Old  City  of  Jerusalem  with  some  distin- 
guished Israeli  scholars  and  asking  them 
the  question  I  always  ask  of  a  foreign-lan- 
guage culture  when  I  am  l>eginnlng  to 
become  acquainted  with  it:  What  is  your 
greatest  lyric  poetry,  and  does  it  make  your 
hair  stand  on  end?  I  was  spealilng  to  schol- 
ars who  worked  on  the  extraordinary  discov- 
eries from  the  Cairo  Genlzah  that  filled  in 
some  of  the  missing  centuries  of  the  Hebrew 
literary  legacy,  and  one  of  the  scholars 
l)egan  reciting  some  of  that  remarkable  and 
long-lost  poetry.  Even  without  understand- 
ing Hebrew,  my  hair  did  stand  on  end. 

I  also  think  of  my  researches  on  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  effect  of  the  Habima 
(Hebrew)  Theater  in  Moscow  in  the  1920's 
in  the  Soviet  period  was  to  present  a  voice 
of  extraordinary  power  and  authenticity  in 
the  midst  of  a  gathering  culture  of  masked, 
and  in  some  cases,  even  approved  repression. 
The  gradual  disappearance  of  that  inde- 
pendent Hebrew  theater  and,  later,  of  the 
rich  Yiddish  tradition  within  the  Soviet 
Union  is  one  of  the  real  tragedies  of  the 
Stalin  era.  It  represents  one  of  the  lost  cre- 
ative opportunities  of  eastern  Europe  and, 
of  course,  a  very  great  hiunan  tragedy. 

My  thoughts  also  go  back  to  the  year  I 
spend  in  Moscow  with  my  family  In  1966- 
1967  and  the  way  in  which  the  authorities, 


#  This  "ballet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
Matter  set  in  ttlis  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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at  the  end  of  that  period  when  the  Middle 
Elastem  war  had  broken  out,  rebuked  me  as 
an  American  both  for  our  support  of  Israel 
and  indeed  for  the  battlefield  successes  of 
the  Israeli  forces.  The  more  the  figures  In 
the  foreign  section  of  the  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences—who were,  of  course,  not  themselves 
scholars— rebuked  me  as  the  nearest  avail- 
able target,  the  more  I  felt  the  rightness  of 
my  own  country's  friendship  with  Israel.  I 
felt.  Indeed,  a  sense  of  identification  with 
the  anxieties  of  the  Jewish  community  in 
Russia  over  the  gathering  storm  of  repres- 
sion in  the  Brezhnev  period. 

Now  that  that  period  is  recognized  even  in 
the  Soviet  Union  as  one  of  "stagnation"  and 
renewed  repressive  measures,  it  is  well  to 
record  how  the  Jewish  community  provided, 
as  they  so  often  have,  an  early  warning  to 
the  broader  human  community  about  a  pro- 
spective drift  into  repressive  tendencies.  So, 
we  are  all  Indebted  to  this  community  not 
just  for  its  cultural  contributions  but  for  its 
special  sensitivity  to  repression  wherever  it 
occurs.  I  am  pleased  and  honored  to  be  able 
to  pay  tribute  here  both  to  the  diversity  of 
the  Jewish  contribution  to  our  common 
American  life  and  to  the  broader  Jewish 
contributions  to  world  culture  which  have 
been  a  subject  of  interest  and  an  inspiration 
to  me  as  a  cultural  historian. 

Jewish  Heritage  Week 
(Remarks  by  Lynne  V.  Cheney,  chairman. 
National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities) 
The  contributions  of  Jewish  people  have 
enriched  this  country  immeasurably. 
Indeed,  they  have  enriched  the  whole  of 
world  civilization.  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to 
speak  today  about  a  few  of  the  many  awards 
we  have  made  at  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Humanities  to  preserve  the  memory 
of  those  contributions  as  well  as  to  make 
them  better  known  to  all  Americans:  grants 
to  the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary  in  New 
York,  for  example,  and  to  the  Jewish  Na- 
tional and  University  Library  in  Jerusalem, 
and  to  the  American  Jewish  Archives  in 
Cincinnati,  grants  which  will  help  preserve 
and  provide  access  to  documents  ranging 
from  9th  century  manuscripts  to  the  20th 
century  records  of  the  World  Jewish  Con- 
gress. The  NEH  has  provided  funding  for  6 
volumes  In  the  famed  Yale  Judaica  Series, 
volumes  that  translate  classical  works  of 
Jewish  heritage  into  English.  We  have  sup- 
ported the  work  of  the  National  Museum  of 
American  Jewish  History  in  Philadelphia  to 
catalog  its  collection  so  that  researchers  can 
more  easUy  use  it. 

Since  I  am  from  the  Western  United 
States  myself,  one  NEH  award  that  I  find 
particularly  compelling  was  made  to  the 
Judah  L.  Magnes  Museimi  in  California. 
NEH  funds  have  helped  that  institution 
produce  a  catalog  detailing  its  rich  archival 
and  oral  history  collections  detailing  the 
role  of  Jewish  people  in  the  settling  of  the 
American  West. 

Preserving  the  record  of  Jewish  contribu- 
tions is  essential  to  preserving  memory  of 
them,  but  our  efforts  go  beyond  that— to 
museum  and  television  programs  and  other 
projects  that  bring  knowledge  of  those  con- 
tributions to  wide  public  audiences. 

A  grant  to  the  National  Foundation  of 
Jewish  Culture  is  making  possible  a  series  of 
conferences  in  New  York,  Chicago,  and  San 
Francisco  on  Jewish  culture  in  Israel  and 
America.  NEH  support  is  helping  scholars  In 
Mlctiigan  and  Ohio  plan  public  programs 
planned  for  1M2,  the  500th  Anniversary  of 
Columbus'  voyage.  These  programs  will 
focus  on  such  subjects  as  the  important  role 
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that  Jewish  scientists  and  cartographers 
played  in  that  amazing  and  world-altering 
time  known  as  the  Age  of  Discovery. 

One  of  our  public  projects  has  become 
particularly  well-luiown,  and  that  is  the  fine 
film  on  the  partisans  of  Vilna— a  documen- 
tary that  explores  In  a  moving  and  thought- 
ful way  Jewish  resistance  in  Poland  during 
World  War  II.  Seen  by  millions  in  theaters 
and  on  television,  the  PaTtiaans  of  Vilna  has 
been  honored  by  many  awards.  Another 
film  we  have  helped  make  possible— a  docu- 
mentary about  the  Forward,  the  celebrated 
Yiddish  language  newspaper  in  New  York- 
will,  I  hope,  soon  be  seen  by  millions  on 
PBS. 

We  at  NEH  are  grateful  that  we  have 
been  able  to  contribute  through  these  and 
dozens  of  other  projects  to  preserving  and 
honoring  Jewish  heritage.  An  Important 
part  of  that  heritage,  of  course,  is  the  stress 
that  it  places  on  our  obligation  to  battle  op- 
pression not  only  against  ourselves,  but 
against  others.  In  emphasizing  that  theme 
during  this  year's  commemoration  of  Jewish 
heritage,  you  remind  us  again  of  the  immor- 
tal words  of  the  Talmud: 
If  I  am  not  for  myself,  who  will  be  for  me? 
And  if  I  am  not  for  others,  what  am  I? 
And  if  not  now— when? 

I  am  honored  to  be  with  you  today. 
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LEGISLATION  TO  CURTAIL 
DECEPTIVE  MAILING  PRACTICES 


TRIBUTE  TO  PASTOR  GUNTHER 
STIPPICH 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

OF  PEinfSYI.VAinA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thunday,  May  11, 1989 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  Pastor  Gunther  Stippich  of  Zion 
St.  Johns  Ijjtheran  Church  of  Stouchsburg, 
PA.  Reverend  Stippich  will  be  celebrating  his 
50th  anniversary  of  ordination  in  June  and  I 
wish  to  congratulate  him  on  this  occasion.  I 
would  also  like  to  extend  my  thanks  for  all  he 
has  done  to  enhance  the  lives  of  so  many  citi- 
zens. 

In  celetKating  this  golden  anniversary,  I  am 
sure  that  Reverend  Stippich  has  much  to  re- 
flect back  upon — many  accomplishments  for 
which  he  can  be  justifiably  proud.  As  a  spiritu- 
al leader,  the  pastor  has  dedicated  his  life  to 
the  most  admirable  and  honorable  of  callings. 
For  50  years  he  has  played  an  integral  part  in 
tfie  spiritual  affirmation  of  our  community  and 
for  this,  we  are  all  most  grateful.  He  has  been 
a  great  source  of  strength  for  countless  indi- 
viduals, continuously  providing  the  guidance, 
support  and  inspiration  sought  so  frequently. 
Certainly  the  congregation  of  the  Zion  St 
Johns  Lutheran  Church  has  been  a  fortunate 
beneficiary  of  Reverend  Stippich's  good 
deeds  and  efforts. 

I  believe  we  can  all  look  to  Reverend  Stip- 
pich as  an  example  of  how  we  can  make  this 
world  a  better  place  to  live,  grow  and  worship. 
I  am  certain  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in  of- 
fering congratulatk>ns  on  his  goMen  anniver- 
sary, and  will  extend  warmest  wishes  also  for 
his  continued  happiness  and  success  in  his 
special  work. 


HON.  FRANK  McCLOSKEY 

OF  IlfDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiursday,  May  11,  1989 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  widespread  congressional  concern 
about  companies  which  use  official  insignia  or 
other  terms  or  symbols  connected  with  the 
Federal  Government  in  order  to  misrepresent 
tfiemselves  as  having  Federal  connections  or 
sanctions.  Today,  I  am  reintroducing  legisla- 
tion which  passed  overwhelmingly  in  Vne 
House  of  Representatives  last  year  which  will 
amend  title  39  of  the  United  States  Code  to 
curtail  such  deceptive  mailing  practices. 

Clearly  legislation  is  needed  to  address 
these  practices,  especially  since  many  of 
these  deceptive  mailings  appear  to  be  target- 
ing Vt\e  elderly.  In  1987,  the  Commissioner  of 
Social  Security  testified  before  the  Select 
Committee  on  Aging  that  there  were  at  least 
14  organizations  which  used  deceptive  mailing 
practices  to  appeal  for  contributions  for  serv- 
ices which  relate  to  Social  Security  benefits. 
Many  of  these  organizations  imply  that  Social 
Security  or  Medicare  benefits,  two  vitally  im- 
portant issues  to  senior  citizens,  are  in  danger 
of  being  cut,  unless  a  donation  is  made  to  this 
group  masquerading  as  having  Federal  ap- 
proval. This  practice  must  stop. 

The  Deceptive  Mailings  Prevention  Act  re- 
quires disclaimers  to  be  placed  on  mailings 
which  are  falsely  presented  as  bills  or  in- 
voices. The  bill  also  provides  for  disclaimers 
on  mailings  and  envelopes  from  firms  offering 
for  a  fee  products  or  services  which  the  Fed- 
eral Govemment  provides  for  free  or  at  a 
lower  cost. 

In  addition,  any  mailing  with  insignia  or  any 
term  or  symtwl  implying  any  Federal  connec- 
tion, endorsement  or  approval  must  have 
similar  repudiating  notices  on  the  envek>pe 
arxJ  inside  piece. 

I  am  concerned  about  a  few  organizations, 
individuals,  or  txjsinesses  whose  solicitations 
and  promotional  practices  are  extremely  mis- 
leading if  not  deceptive.  This  legislation  will 
deter  direct  mailings  which  are  fraudulent,  de- 
ceptive or  misleading  and  I  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  support  it 


H.R.  2319.  THE  LOW  INCOME 
HOUSING  TAX  CREDIT  ACT  OP 
1989 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF  mw  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thunday,  May  11,  1989 

Mr.  RANGEL  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing along  with  23  of  my  colleagues  the 
Low  Income  Housing  Tax  Credit  Act  of  1989. 
The  most  importarrt  feature  of  this  legislation 
is  that  it  makes  Vhe  credit,  which  came  into 
existence  in  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986  per- 
manent 

The  bill  also  makes  several  changes  in  the 
credit  program  designed  to  improve  its  effec- 
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tiveness.  These  changes  are  being  proposed 
as  a  result  of  a  task  force  of  housing  experts 
convened  by  Senator  George  Mitchell  of 
Maine  and  Senator  John  Danforth  of  Mis- 
souri. This  task  force  addressed  several  of  the 
issues  that  have  been  facing  developers  and 
investors.  I  was  very  impressed  with  their  work 
and  ioined  the  Senators  in  drafting  this  legisla- 
tion in  response  to  their  recommendations. 
Similtf  legislation  to  the  bill  I  am  introducing 
with  my  colleagues  is  today  being  Introduced 
in  the  other  body  by  these  two  distinguished 
Senators  arKl  several  of  ttieir  colleagues. 

The  legislatkxi  continues  the  basic  structure 
of  the  credtt.  It  will  continue  to  be  a  tax  incen- 
tive targeted  to  provide  housing  for  ttiose  with 
incomes  below  60  percent  of  the  median 
income  at  rents  not  exceeding  30  percent  of 
their  incomes.  The  changes  are  designed  to 
make  the  credit  more  effKient,  to  provkle 
greater  certainty  for  developers,  to  encourage 
longer  term  availability  of  subsidized  units,  to 
help  meet  the  problem  of  defaulting  HUD  fi- 
nanced and  insured  units,  to  encourage  \he 
use  of  tax  exempt  bonds  with  tax  credits  for 
k)w-income  housing,  to  encourage  owners  not 
to  convert  to  market  rate  existing  low-income 
units  and  to  result  in  more  equity  being  invest- 
ed in  the  protects  by  ttiose  applying  ttie  cred- 
its against  their  tax  liabilities. 

I  have  for  years  said  that  I  woukj  rather  see 
direct  Federal  spending  to  subskJize  mort- 
gages and  rents  for  low-income  housing  since 
they  are  more  efficient  than  tax  incentives,  but 
since  ttie  last  administratkxi  chose  to  cut 
those  direct  sutjskiies  by  80  percent  over  ttie 
last  8  years  I  have  t>een  compelled  to  seek 
support  for  housing  for  low-income  tenants  in 
the  Tax  Code.  Our  goal  in  this  legislation  is  to 
make  the  credit  as  efficient  and  fair  as  possi- 
ble. 

The  credit  had  a  stow  start  after  enactment 
in  1986.  However,  as  the  rules  became  clear 
and  developers  arxj  investors  began  to  under- 
stand how  to  use  credits  production  pk:ked 
up.  By  1968  more  ttian  two-thirds  of  the  credit 
altocated  to  ttie  States  was  used  and  in  1989 
the  amount  used  is  expected  to  be  higher. 
The  credtts  issued  so  far  will  assist  ttie  devel- 
opment of  over  150,000  housing  units.  With 
its  extenston  it  is  likely  ttiat  ttie  credit  will  even 
produce  more  housing  at  a  greater  pace  over 
the  next  several  years. 

I  inckide  ttie  foltowing  summary  of  ttie  t>ill: 

Low-Ihcomx  HousniG  Tax  Credit  Act  op 
1989 

SUMMART  OP  MAJOR  PROVISIONS 

Program  termination 
The  credit  would  tte  made  p>ermanent. 
Extended  lovhincome  use  of  property 
Under   current   law.    projects   benefiting 
from  the  credit  are  subject  to  a  low  income 
use  restriction  for  a  period  of  15  years.  The 
bill  Includes  provisions  to  encourage  longer 
term  low  income  use  of  the  property  by  es- 
tablishing a  three  step  process  for  conver- 
sion of  the  property  to  non  low-income  use. 
Step  one:  After  the  15  year  compliance 
period  the  owners  can  sell  the  property  at 
any  price  subject  to  an  additional  IS  years 
low    income    targeting.    Step   two:    If   the 
owners  do  not  utilize  this  process,  they  must 
permit  the  state  credit  allocating  agency  to 
find  a  buyer  who  would  pay  a  limited  price 
related  to  the  original  coat  of  the  property 
and  asree  to  keep  the  property  low  Income 
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for  another  IS  years.  The  purchase  price 
limitation  would  lie  based  on  the  original 
cost  of  the  property  increased  by  an  infla- 
tion factor  for  the  equity  portion.  Step 
three:  If  no  purchaser  is  found,  then  the 
owners  may  convert  the  property  to  non 
low-income  use  subject  to  a  requirement 
that  existing  tenants  not  be  evicted  without 
cause. 

Allocation  plana  and  selection  criteria/ 
project  evaluation 

Under  current  law,  no  administrative  or 
allocation  plans  are  required  of  credit  allo- 
cating agencies.  Under  the  bill,  credit  allo- 
cating agencies  would  be  required  to  estab- 
lish, publish  and  hold  hearings  on  allocation 
plans  setting  forth  the  standards  on  which 
credit  allocations  will  be  made.  The  bUl  also 
Includes  provisions  encouraging  agencies  to 
exercise  their  existing  authority  to  provide 
a  lower  credit  amount  by  requiring  that 
each  project  be  evaluated  by  the  state 
agency  to  determine  the  specific  amount  of 
credit  needed. 

Rent  restrictions 

Median  Income:  To  be  consistent  with  the 
Section  8  housing  program,  the  bill  provides 
that  rent  levels  would  not  have  to  be  re- 
duced below  the  initial  rent  in  the  project 
when  area  median  Income  falls. 

Rent  Determination:  For  purposes  of  de- 
termining the  30%  of  the  Income  limitation, 
family  size  would  be  established  according 
to  the  numt>er  of  l>edrooms  in  a  unit. 

Investor  income  limitations 
Under  current  law,  the  low-income  hous- 
ing credit  can  only  be  claimed  in  any  given 
year  by  taxpayers  with  adjusted  gross 
Income  of  less  than  $250,000.  Under  the  bill. 
If  an  individual's  adjusted  gross  Income 
averages  less  than  $200,000  for  the  three 
years  preceding  the  Investment  in  low- 
Income  housing,  the  full  credit  will  be  avail- 
able for  the  balance  of  the  Investment 
period. 

Higher  credit  amounts 
Allocating  agencies  will  tie  given  discretion 
to  provide  a  credit  which  Is  130  percent  of 
the  credit  amount  otherwise  allowable  in 
certain  low  median  income,  high  construc- 
tion cost  areas. 

Credit  penalties 
Under  current  law,  federally  subsidized 
buildings  must  use  the  lower,  30  percent 
present  value  credit.  Under  the  bill,  the  def- 
inition of  federally  sulisidized  building 
would  be  modified. 

Acquisition  credit 
Under  current  law.  the  acquisition  cost  of 
an  existing  building  qualifies  for  the  lower 
credit  amount  regardless  of  whether  reha- 
bilitation expenditures  are  incurred.  Under 
the  bUl.  acquisitions  are  not  creditable 
unless  they  Involve  substantial  rehabilita- 
tion, which  would  be  redefined  as  expendi- 
tures of  at  least  $3,000  per  unit. 

Uses  of  credit 

Current  law  would  t>e  clarified  and  modi- 
fied to  facilitate  use  of  the  low- Income  hous- 
ing tax  credit  and  multifamily  housing 
l>onds  to  build  single  room  occupancy  (SRO) 
faculties. 

State  carryover  of  unused  credits 
A  state  would  t>e  allowed  to  carryover  the 
credits  It  does  not  issue  in  one  year  to  the 
next.  Unused,  carryover  credits  would  go 
into  a  national  pool  administered  by  HUD 
and  allocated  to  those  states  in  relation  to 
their  excess  demand  for  credits. 
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At-risk  rides 

The  at-risk  rules  for  purposes  of  the  his- 
toric rehabilitation  credit  would  l)e  the  same 
as  the  at-risk  rules  for  purposes  of  the  low- 
income  credit  when  such  project  utilizes 
l>oth  credits. 

Credit  percentage 

The  tax  credit  rate  would  l>e  established 
semi-annually  rather  than  montlily. 


APPLIED  TECHNOLOGY 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1989 


HON.  MIKE  SYNAR 

OP  OKLAHOHA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  11,  1989 

Mr.  SYNAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  9,  I  voted 
for  IH.R.  7,  the  Applied  Technology  Education 
Amendments  of  1989. 

I  believe  that  H.R.  7  offers  vo-tech  students 
in  Oklahoma  and  other  States  access  to  a 
t>etter  technical  education  by  modernizing  high 
school  vocational  education.  The  bill  will  im- 
prove vo-tech  programs  by  ensuring  funding 
for  schools  in  some  of  our  poorest  areas  and 
Increasing  the  emphasis  on  high  technology. 

Today's  students  must  be  able  to  compete 
In  a  world  where  technical  and  academic  com- 
petence are  equally  Important.  To  ensure  that 
our  students  are  given  the  educational  tools 
they  need,  this  bill  requires  that  Federal  funds 
go  only  to  vo-tech  programs  that  combine 
academic  and  technical  education. 

I  also  want  to  reiterate  my  support  of  the 
tech-prep  program  which  was  Included  in  the 
markup  of  H.R.  7.  As  introduced  in  H.R.  22  by 
Representative  William  Ford,  the  program 
will  provide  grants  to  encourage  the  creation 
of  4  year  vocational  education  programs— 2 
years  in  high  school  and  2  years  in  a  commu- 
nity college  or  other  postsecondary  Institution. 

I  commend  my  colleague  from  the  Oklaho- 
ma delegation.  Representative  Wes  Watkins, 
for  incorporating  amendments  to  H.R.  7  which 
address  some  of  the  concerns  we  heard  from 
the  Oklahoma  State  Department  of  Vocational 
and  Technical  Education.  The  amendments 
will  help  to  ensure  that  area  vo-tech  schools 
receive  a  fair  share  of  the  funds  authorized  In 
H.R.  7.  I  hope  and  expect  that  we  can  resolve 
any  remaining  concerns  about  the  bill's  effect 
on  Oklahoma's  vo-tech  program  as  the  meas- 
ure continues  on  to  conference  with  the 
Senate. 

I  voted  against  the  amendment  offered  by 
Representative  Wiluam  Dannemeyer  baning 
the  use  of  Federal  funds  by  school  districts 
and  community  colleges  which  prohibit  volun- 
tary sctiool  prayer.  Mr.  Dannemeyer  did  not 
afford  the  Members  of  this  body  with  a  copy 
of  his  language,  preventing  us  from  being  able 
to  analyze  the  amendment.  Given  the  history 
of  Supreme  Court  decistons  on  this  issue,  I 
believe  that  the  amendment  was  unconstitu- 
tional. This  type  of  demagoguery  does  not 
contritMJte  to  the  making  of  public  policy,  and. 
In  this  case,  tainted  an  othianvise  sound  bill. 
While  I  could  not  support  the  Dannemeyer 
amendment,  I  do  want  to  reiterate  my  support 
of  a  moment  of  silence  in  schools  and  remind 
my  colleagues  that  nothing  in  current  law  pro- 
hibits voluntary  prayer  in  the  classroom. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  KEN  BOXLEY 

HON.  MEL  LEYINE 

or  CAUrORNIA 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  11, 1989 
Mr.  LEVINE  of  Califomia.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
best  in  American  life  is  reflected  by  the  many 
people  among  us  who  regularly  do  good  for 
the  sheer  joy  of  doing  so— without  seeking 
credrt,  without  trying  to  gain  advantage,  and 
often  anonymously:  the  only  true  form  of  char- 
ity, as  the  Bible  reminds  us. 

He  would  probably  be  embarrassed  by  my 
doing  this,  but  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Congress  today  one  such  Amer- 
ican. His  name  is  Ken  Boxtey. 

Ken  Boxley's  good  deeds  are  too  numerous 
to  mention  here,  and  a  great  many  are  anony- 
mous by  design. 

But  there  is  one  that  I  can  discuss  here,  be- 
cause it  was  referred  to  in  the  Washington 
Post  a  few  days  ago.  Mr.  Boxley  is  establish- 
ing two  full  Paul  Robeson  college  scholarships 
to  Rutgers  University  for  deserving  students 
as  part  of  Cart  Rowan's  "Project  Excellence" 
program. 

This  work  by  Messrs.  Boxley  and  Rowan  re- 
minds us,  as  Courtland  Milloy  points  out  in  the 
following  column,  that  for  every  well  publrcized 
youngster  involved  in  crime  or  drugs  in  this 
city,  there  are  hundreds  who  study  hard  and 
will  grow  up  to  make  positive  contributions  to 
society. 

When  they  do  so,  they  will  have  no  better 
role  model  than  Ken  Boxley.  He  never  had  it 
easy,  but  he  succeeded  through  hard  work,  in- 
genuity, and  plain  guts. 

Mr.  Boxley  exemplifies  America  at  its  best. 
And  I  wanted  to  bring  his  example  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues.  At  this  point,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  have  Courtland  Mil- 
loy's  Washington  Post  article  reprinted  for  the 
benefit  of  my  colleagues. 
The  article  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  May  2. 19891 
Growth  op  a  Concept  op  Excellence 
(By  Courtland  Milloy) 
In  the  wake  of  the  death  of  Herbert  H. 
Denton  Jr.,  who  was  a  reporter  and  editor 
for  this  newspaper.  I  am  comforted  by  the 
work  of  another  coUeague,  Carl  T.  Rowan, 
who  Is  doing  an  outstanding  Job  with  a  pro- 
gram    Rowan     founded     in     1987     caUed 
"Project  Excellence." 

Herb  devoted  much  of  his  life  to  improv- 
ing the  coimnunlcatlon  skills  of  the  report- 
ers he  worked  with.  Rowan  has  picked  up 
the  ball  in  a  most  magnificent  way.  by  offer- 
ing scholarships  to  outstanding  black  high 
school  achievers  in  writing  and  speaking  as 
well  as  those  students  who  have  made  the 
greatest  progress  in  developing  those  skills. 
When  the  annual  Project  Excellence 
awards  dinner  is  held  at  the  Washington 
HUton  on  May  12,  this  city  will  bear  witness 
to  a  concept  that  has  grown  far  beyond 
Rowan's  wildest  dreams. 

Ken  Boxley.  a  Los  Angeles  businessman,  is 
offering  a  $40,000  Paul  Rol>eson  scholarship 
for  a  talented— and  lucky— student  to  attend 
Rutgers  University,  Robeson's  alma  mater. 
He  plans  to  do  the  same  year.  The  Gannett 
Foundation  will  present  10  $4,000  scholar- 
ships. The  Washington  Post  and  the  Chica- 
go Sun-Times  also  will  be  on  hand  to  reward 
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Washington  area  students  for  their  pursuit 
of  academic  excellence. 

The  dinner  costs  $100  per  plate,  of  which 
$74  goes  to  the  scholarship  fund.  All  schol- 
arship winners  eat  free.  You  Just  can't  beat 
that. 

Rowan  really  didn't  want  me  to  brag 
about  him.  After  all,  he  could  do  that  him- 
self as  a  nationally  syndicated  columnist 
and  broadcaster.  But  what  he  has  done— 
indeed.  Is  doing— is  worth  a  thousand  pats 
on  the  back. 

"This  city  has  gone  through  a  lot  of  bad 
news  about  drugs  and  crime,  and  it  has 
blinded  a  lot  of  people  to  the  reality  that 
there  are  many,  many  thousands  of  marvel- 
ous black  youngsters  in  this  town,  especially 
in  this  school  system,  who  have  picked  up 
the  challenge  of  not  yielding  to  peer  pres- 
sure," Rowan  told  me. 

"They  don't  take  drugs,  they  are  not 
dumb  and  they  do  not  refuse  to  use  good 
English  out  of  fetu-  that  they  will  be  accused 
of  talking  like  'whltey.'  " 

For  the  past  weeks.  Rowan  and  a  distin- 
guished crew  of  Journalists  and  educators 
have  listened  to  the  speeches  and  read  the 
works  of  hundreds  of  nominees.  The  Judges 
included  Maureen  Bunyan  of  WUSA-TV, 
Juan  Williams  of  The  Post,  Barbara  Reyn- 
olds of  USA  Today.  Bernard  Shaw  of  Cable 
News  Network.  Andrew  E.  Jenkins,  superin- 
tendent of  D.C.  public  schools,  and  Ralph 
Neal.  principal  of  Eastern  High. 

There  were  52  winners,  representing  a 
cross-section  of  neighlwrhoods  and  family 
life  styles.  Each  had  at  least  a  3.5  cumula- 
tive grade  point  average  (2.0  if  nominated  in 
the  "greatest  progress"  category).  All  are 
prospective  graduating  seniors  in  Washing- 
ton area  high  schools  who  have  applied  to 
an  accredited  college  or  university. 

Altogether,  the  students  will  receive  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  in  schol- 
arship money.  Ann  Landers  has  sent  checks, 
as  have  Steve  Allen.  Friends  of  Henry  and 
Jessica  Catto.  Rich  Adams  of  WUSA-TV, 
Paul  Berry  of  WJLA-TV  and  Jim  Vance  of 
WRC-TV  and  many  more.  The  Cafritz 
Foundation  gave  $80,000  for  20  scholar- 
ships. 

It  is  truly  wonderful  that  so  many  people 
believe  in  our  children. 

As  Rowan  said,  "When  you  sit  all  day  lis- 
tening to  marvelous  teen-agers  give  magnifi- 
cent five-minute  speeches,  you  understand 
that  there  are  kids  who  have  tremendous 
heart,  brain  power  and  guts. 

"The  people  who  come  to  this  dinner  will 
not  only  hand  out  money  for  scholarships 
next  year,  but  they  will  get  a  chtuice  to  see 
that  neither  Washington,  D.C— nor  Amer- 
ica—is totally  going  to  hell  in  a  handbas- 
ket." 

Even  though  the  dinner  may  be  sold  out, 
as  it  was  early  on  last  year,  donations  to  the 
scholarship  fund  are  always  welcomed.  For 
further  information  on  the  dlrmer  and  the 
donations,  call  Project  Excellence  program 
administrator,  Judith  Plunkett.  at  966-8668. 
"My  prayer,"  says  Rowan,  "is  that  Project 
Excellence— Washington  is  only  a  begin- 
ning—is only  a  marvelous  example  of  what 
can  be  done  for  bright  black  children  in 
New  York,  Chicago,  Los  Angeles.  PhUadel- 
phia.  if  only  those  cities  are  stirred  to  action 
by  the  Bryant  Gumbels  and  Bill  Cosbys.  the 
Eddie  Murphys  and  Whitney  Hoiistons.  the 
Oprah  Winfreys  and  John  H.  Johnsons,  the 
Ray  Charleses  and  Sugar  Ray  Leon- 
ards. .  .  ." 

Meanwhile,  we  can  give  thanks  that  Carl 
Rowan  has  stirred  Washington  to  action, 
making  last  year's  Project  Excellence  affair 
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the  greatest  scholarship  diimer  ever  held  in 
black  America. 
Let's  keep  it  that  way. 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  HOUSING 
AND  FRAIL  ELDERLY 


HON.  RON  WYDEN 

OP  OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  11,  1989 

Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  the 
Aging  Committee  heid  a  hearing  on  housing 
and  the  frail  elderiy.  The  administrator  of  the 
Oregon  Senior  Servk^s  Division,  Mr.  Dick 
Ladd,  was  one  of  the  key  witnesses  to  testify. 

It  is  clear  that  our  country  is  aging.  In  1 989 
tf>e  elderiy  represent  12  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation. By  2030,  when  the  "baby  boom" 
reaches  65,  they  will  represent  21  percent  of 
the  population. 

The  numt)er  of  elderiy  living  alone  in  Feder- 
al subsidized  housing — publk:  iKHJSing  and 
section  202  housing — is  over  600,000.  This 
population  will  continue  to  grow  and  will  corv 
tinue  to  age. 

Data  indk:ates  that  a  large  number  of  the  el- 
deriy in  Government  subsidized  housing  are 
"aging  in  place."  This  term  simply  refers  to 
the  fact  that  the  elderiy  who  entered  housing 
10  to  15  years  ago  at  age  65  are  still  living  in 
the  same  housing.  These  elderiy  are  generally 
more  apt  to  be  frail  elderiy,  as  the  likelihood 
of  being  frail  and  in  need  of  some  sendees  to 
remain  independent  increases  with  age. 

I  have  Inserted  Mr.  Ladd's  comments  into 
the  Record  because  he  has  accurately  sum- 
marized for  us  the  key  Issues  facing  this  coun- 
try and  explains  how  the  State  of  Oregon  has 
chosen  to  address  those  Issues. 

Testimony  op  Richard  C.  Ladd 

I  would  like  to  thank  the  committee  and 
Chairman  Roybal  for  the  opportunity  to 
testify  betore  you  today.  I  hope  my  testimo- 
ny answers  all  of  the  questions  you  asked 
me  to  report  on  in  your  Invitation.  The  sub- 
ject you  are  investigating,  "the  congregate 
service  needs  of  the  frail  elderly  in  govern- 
ment funded  housing."  is  of  extreme  nation- 
al importance.  The  human  suffering  caused 
by  the  archaic  and  less  than  enlighted  poli- 
cies of  the  federal  government  on  long-term 
care  are  well  documented.  We  lag  far  behind 
most  all  other  developed  countries  in  the 
provision  of  humane  and  effective  long-term 
care  services.  You  have  an  opportunity  to 
begin  changing  these  policies,  and  I  sincere- 
ly hope  you  do  so. 

BACKGROUND 

The  November  1988  GAO  report  to  this 
committee  entitled  "Long-Term  Care  For 
The  Elderly;  Issues  of  Need.  Access,  and 
Cost"  estimates  that  6.2  to  6.5  million  elder- 
ly Americans  need  long-term  care  services. 
It  also  stated  that  most  of  these  elderly 
(perhaps  as  high  as  75  percent)  are  receiv- 
ing this  care  from  family  or  friends,  or  not 
at  all.  Most  formal  long-term  care  funded  by 
federal  and  state  dollars,  the  report  noted. 
Is  provided  In  nursing  homes. 
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In  1»«0.  the  United  SUtes  InstltuUonal- 
tsed  2.3  percent  of  the  elderly  population  In 
nursing  homes,  today  we  institutionalize 
about  5.3  percent.  Our  national  policy  has 
been  to  provide  primarily  nur^ng  home 
care,  with  very  little  support  for  homecare 
or  care  provided  in  other  congregate  set- 
tings. Federal  agencies  have  defended  this 
policy  by  stating  that  an  increase  In  home- 
care  would  cause  a  vast  increase  In  the 
number  of  people  utilizing  these  services 
(because  this  is  what  the  elderly  overwhelm- 
ingly prefer).  It  is  therefore  leas  exiMnslve. 
they  have  stated,  to  provide  mainly  nursing 
home  care.  This  phenomenon  has  been  la- 
beled the  "woodwork  effect,"  because  the  el- 
derly would  come  out  of  the  woodwork  to 
take  advantage  of  alternative  services.  I  and 
most  all  of  my  colleagues  around  the  coun- 
try consider  this  philosophy  to  be  not  only 
wrong  but  Immoral. 

The  November.  1988  OAO  report  esti- 
mates that  by  2020,  14.3  million  elderly  wiU 
be  in  need  of  long-term  care  services,  more 
than  double  the  present  number.  The 
present  system  of  long-term  care  will  break- 
down long  before  2020.  The  cost  of  provid- 
ing mainly  nursing  home  care  and  the  con- 
tinued human  suffering  indicative  of  our 
present  system,  will  force  policy  changes. 

The  states  are  already  recognizing  that 
something  must  be  done.  According  to  the 
Natlraal  Council  of  State  Legislatures  long- 
term  care  is  the  top  priority  of  17  state  leg- 
islatures this  year.  Nearly  every  state  is  at- 
temi>ting  to  control  nursing  home  utiliza- 
ticm  and  increase  alternative  care.  Whether 
or  not  the  federal  government  considers 
these  policy  changes  to  be  cost-effective,  the 
states  know  that  they  are,  and  are  proceed- 
ing according. 

The  basic  problem  with  our  current 
method  of  providing  long-term  care  is  our 
propensity  to  consider  aging  a  disease  and 
to  treat  it  in  medical  model  facilities:  i.e. 
nursing  homes.  According  to  the  Recent 
health  Care  Financing  Administration  snap- 
shot of  nursing  homes  in  the  United  States, 
Oregon  has  the  most  imparled  nursing 
home  population  in  the  coimtry.  Tet,  even 
in  Oregon  only  7  percent  of  the  nursing 
home  population  have  complex  medical 
needs.  Indeed,  over  half  of  our  nursing 
home  p<H>ulation  have  no  more  medical 
needs  than  the  elderly  living  in  the  general 
population.  Long-term  care  is  not  a  medical 
problem,  it  is  a  aodal/functlonal  problem.  A 
quote  from  a  nationally  recognised  expert 
in  long-term  care.  Dr.  Rosalie  Kane  of  the 
University  of  Mlnneaota  helps  put  this  in 
better  perspective: 

"Lmg-tenn  care  consists  of  those  personal 
care  and  supportive  services  needed  to  com- 
pensate for  functional  limitations.  .  .  .the 
long-term  care  services  themselves  are  often 
unspedaliKd  and  nntw^hnlcal  The  func- 
ttcmal  impairments  of  older  people  can  be 
divided  into  those  affecting  the  ability  to  do 
basic  peraonal  care  (such  as  walking,  bath- 
ing, di'wlng,  using  the  toilet,  getting  in  and 
out  of  bed.  and  eating),  and  those  affecting 
the  ability  to  manage  a  household  (such  as 
cooking,  cleaning,  shopping,  and  managing 
money)." 

Becauae  federal  ai>d  state  governments 
VTend  so  much  on  the  Medicaid  nursing 
borne  program,  there  la  very  little  left  for 
other  altemattve  long-term  care  services. 
Social  Oci»lce  Blodc  Orant  funds  are  spent 
primarily  on  children  programa,  with  little 
going  towards  the  care  of  elderly.  Older 
American  Act  funds  are  spent  primarily  on 
congregate  meals  and  transportation,  with 
Title  m/D  reserved  for  homecare.  but  this 
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is  limited  to  5  million  dollars  nationally. 
Medicaid  Home  and  Community  Based 
Waivers,  authorized  by  Congress  in  1981, 
spent  less  on  alternative  services  nationally 
in  1985  than  the  New  York  City  Personal 
Care  program  alone.  Personal  Care  and 
Home  Health  Care  are  Medicaid's  largest 
nonlnstitutional  long-term  care  programs  in 
terms  of  dollars  spent,  but  these  programs 
are  so  medically  oriented  that  they  fail  to 
meet  the  needs  of  many  elderly.  I  am  aware 
of  no  long-term  care  services  at  all  being 
provided  through  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment programs. 

State  and  local  governments  are  attempt- 
ing to  fill  the  gap,  and  provide  alternative 
services,  but  their  ability  to  do  so  is  severely 
limited.  The  need  Is  too  great  for  their  re- 
sources, and  without  additional  help  from 
the  federal  government,  we  can  expect  long- 
term  care  to  continue  to  deteriorate.  Some 
states,  like  Oregon,  have  attempted  to  reor- 
ganize long-term  care  services,  and  provide 
more  rational,  more  social-functional,  less 
expensive  alternative  services.  These  at- 
tempts have  been  accomplished  despite  fed- 
eral foot-dragging,  and  at  times  outright  op- 
position. It  is  almost  impossible,  for  exam- 
ple, for  any  state  to  expand  its  Home  and 
Community  Based  Care  Waiver  program  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  elderly:  Federal  regu- 
lations, pertaining  to  1915(c)  Waivers,  re- 
quire an  empty  nursing  home  bed  for  each 
person  served  in  alternative  settings. 

ORZGOH'S  LOHG-TERII  CARX  SYSTEM 

Oregon  reorganized  its  state  government 
in  1981  to  place  all  elderly  and  disabled 
long-term  care  services  in  one  state  agency: 
The  Senior  Service  Division.  Oregon  also  al- 
lowed, at  local  option,  for  aU  long-term  care 
services  to  be  managed  locally  by  Area 
Agencies  on  Aging.  Programs  under  the  su- 
pervision of  the  Senior  Service  Division  In- 
clude: Older  American  Act  programs.  Social 
Service  Block  Grant  programs,  Medicaid 
(nursing  homes,  personal  care,  home  health, 
and  home  and  community  based  waivers), 
and  a  state  only  funded  homecare  program: 
Oregon  Project  Independence.  In  addition, 
most  local  areas  of  the  state  contribute  local 
funds  toward  alternative  services. 

Oregon  also  passed  in  1981  legislation 
titled  "The  State  PoUcy  on  Aging".  This  leg- 
islation called  for  placement  of  individuals 
needing  long-term  care  in  the  least  restric- 
tive settings  that  met  their  social,  function, 
medical  and  economic  needs.  The  Senior 
Service  Division  has  designed  its  service  de- 
livery system  to  meet  the  goals  of  the  State 
PoUcy  on  Aging. 

Oregon  was  the  first  state  to  receive  a 
1915(c)  Home  and  Commimlty  Based 
Waiver  Oregon  is  the  only  state  to  have  an 
active  1915(d)  Home  and  Community 
Waiver:  and  Oregon  is  among  the  very  few 
states  which  serve  more  people  in  their  own 
homes  than  in  nursing  homes.  Table  1  on 
the  next  page  shows  the  results  to  date  of 
Oregon's  reorganization  of  long-term  care. 
The  table  shows  actual  caseloads  and  ex- 
penditures in  1079  compared  to  actual  and 
expected  (without  intervention)  caseloads 
and  expenditures  in  1989.  The  bottom  line 
shows  that  in  1980  we  will  serve  almost 
1,000  more  people  and  spend  more  than  30 
million  dollars  leas,  than  if  we  had  not  inter- 
vened and  reorganized  our  long-term  care 
system  in  1981. 
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TABLE  l.-COMPARISON  OF  ACTUAL  AND  EXPECTED ' 
GROWTH  IN  THE  OREGON  LONG-TERM  CARE  SYSTEM  FOR 
THE  ELDERLY  AND  PHYSICALLY  DISABLED  1979  TO  1989 
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Oregon  has  accomplished  this  enviable 
record  by  implementing  several  different 
policies. 

Starting  In  1981,  Oregon  made  nursing 
home  placement  our  placement  of  "last 
resort." 

In  1980,  Oregon  implemented  Pre-admis- 
sion Screening  for  aU  Medicaid  nursing 
home  applicants,  and  to  date  have  diverted 
from  nursing  home  placement  to  alternative 
placement  about  8,000  persons. 

In  1982,  Oregon  Implemented  the  reloca- 
tion program,  where  each  nursing  home 
resident  Is  periodically  reviewed  for  the  po- 
tential of  being  able  to  benefit  from  an  al- 
ternative placement.  Since  1982,  Oregon  has 
relocated  from  nursing  homes  to  alternative 
settings  about  7,000  persons. 

In  1982,  25  staff  statewide  were  assigned 
to  develop  alternative  resources.  As  a  direct 
result  of  this  action  Oregon  has  doubled  the 
homecare  program,  and  increased  the  Adult 
Foster  Home  program  (a  home  like  setting 
for  5  or  fewer  persons)  from  about  1500  in 
1981  to  about  7,000  today.  An  interesting 
result  of  the  Adult  Foster  Home  program  is 
that  70  percent  of  these  placement  are  used 
by  private  paying  clients. 

In  1983.  Oregon  implemented  the  Risk 
Intervention  program,  which  uses  state 
funded  casemangers  to  locate  private  fund- 
ing and  volunteers  to  provide  long-term  care 
services  for  those  who  do  not  qualify  for 
federal  and  state  funded  programs. 

Oregon  has  shown  that  it  is  not  more  ex- 
pensive to  provide  alternative  services;  that 
providing  alternative  services  will  tmI  in- 
crease caseloads  unrealistlcally  through  the 
"woodwork  effect;"  and  that  while  long- 
term  care  costs  will  continue  to  increase, 
they  need  not  cost  as  much  as  current  na- 
tional estimates  would  indicate. 

Oregon  does  not  consider  its  long-term 
care  system  reorganization  to  be  complete. 
At  least  two  additional  steps  need  to  be 
taken,  before  we  can  face  the  future  growth 
of  the  elderly  population,  confident  of  suc- 
cess without  bankruptcy.  We  presently  have 
a  grant  from  the  Robert  Wood  Johnson 
foundation  to  develop  actuarial  tables  for 
long-term  care  insurance,  and  to  develop  a 
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public-private  affordable  long-term  care  in- 
surance policy  for  state  and  local  employees. 
We  estimate  current  long-term  care  policies 
to  be  too  focused  on  nursing  home  care  and 
to  cost  between  3  and  4  times  as  much  as 
necessary.  This  is  primarily  so  because  of 
the  lack  of  actuarial  data  on  alternative 
services,  and  because  the  risk  pool  is  too 
narrow  (only  the  elderly  It  seems  are  buying 
long-term  care  insurance). 

Secondly,  we  are  working  very  hard  to  fill 
a  gap  in  our  ciurent  system:  The  placement 
of  many  persons,  who  do  not  have  medical 
problems,  in  nursing  homes  because  no 
other  placement  can  accommodate  their 
needs.  Generally,  we  always  try  to  provide 
long-term  care  services  to  persons  in  their 
own  homes  whenever  possible.  When  this  is 
not  possible  (usually  because  of  the  need  for 
more  than  a  few  hours  of  supervision  each 
day)  we  try  to  make  a  placement  in  Adult 
Foster  Homes.  An  Adult  Poster  Home  place- 
ment becomes  very  difficult  when  people 
need  night-time  care  (usually  help  in  using 
the  toUet).  It  Is  extremely  difficult  for  one 
person  to  take  care  of  four  or  five  residents 
during  the  day  and  also  be  up  several  times 
during  the  night  providing  care.  Most  of 
these  persons  then  are  placed  in  nursing 
homes,  even  though  their  medical  needs 
may  be  r"'"'mftl-  Our  Assisted  Living  pro- 
gram is  being  designed  to  fill  this  gap. 

ASSISTED  LTVnfG 

Assisted  Living,  in  Oregon,  is  an  environ- 
ment where  Individuals  can  live  in  their  own 
apartments  independently  and  receive  many 
of  the  Intermediate  nursing  care  services 
that  they  would  otherwise  have  to  receive  in 
a  nursing  home.  Assisted  Living  services  are 
provided  to  residents  in  a  "social  model" 
that  begins  with  the  premise  of  looking  for 
their  capabilities  and  strengths  in  day  to 
day  activities.  In  this  social  model  there  is 
an  assumption  that  all  Individuals  should 
have  a  right  to  live  independently  with  re- 
spect for  their  privacy  and  dignity,  free 
from  restraints.  The  environment  of  the 
apartment  complex  is  one  where  staff  are 
available  on  a  24  hour  basis,  providing  serv- 
ices based  on  the  needs  of  the  resident.  The 
resident,  family  members  and  other  signifi- 
cant people  sit  down  together  to  assess  what 
is  needed  to  support  the  resident  in  their  ca- 
pacity for  living  independently. 

Assisted  Living  structurally  and  program- 
matically  promotes  the  residents  involve- 
ment in  all  decisions  that  effect  their  lives, 
with  an  emphasis  on  choice,  dignity,  priva- 
cy, individuality,  independence,  and  home- 
like surroundings. 

The  Oregon  Assisted  Living  model  was  de- 
veloped by  Dr.  Keren  Brown  Wilson  of  Port- 
land State  University,  and  has  been  operat- 
ing for  the  past  five  years  at  Park  Place 
Living  Center  in  Tlgard.  Oregon.  A  second 
center  (Regency  Park)  was  developed  two 
years  ago  by  the  same  company.  Milestone 
Management,  in  the  same  area.  The  Senior 
Service  Division  placed  22  medicaid  resi- 
dents, all  of  whom  were  eligible  for  nursing 
home  care,  in  this  facility  two  years  ago  to 
test  its  ability  to  provide  the  care  needed  to 
fill  our  current  gap  of  services.  Almost  all  of 
these  people  would  have  had  to  been  placed 
in  nursing  homes  were  not  this  facility 
available. 

The  results  of  this  test  show  not  only  a 
higher  level  of  satisfaction  among  these 
residents,  but  also  a  greater  improvement  of 
functioning,  especially  mobility,  than  we 
have  seen  among  similarly  impaired  resi- 
dente  of  Intermediate  care  nursing  facilities. 
We  are  convinced  that  Assisted  Living  can 
provide  the  services  and  meet  the  needs  of 
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at  least  half  of  those  currently  placed  in 
nursing  homes,  and  we  are  working  very 
hard  to  expand  the  program.  Senior  advo- 
cates, fraU  elderly  and  their  families,  many 
current  nursing  home  operators,  and  several 
developers  are  very  interested  in  Assisted 
Living. 

(Currently,  in  Oregon  10  nursing  homes 
are  at  various  stages  of  remodeling  to  Assist- 
ed Living  n  other  types  of  facilities  are  also 
remodeling  to  Assisted  Living,  and  about  48 
new  facilities  are  being  developed.  Because 
of  federal  regulations,  very  few  If  any  of 
these  facilities  are  using  federal  housing  as- 
sistance. We  are  in  the  process  of  changing 
state  regulations  to  take  advantage  of  this 
new  model,  and  would  greatly  appreciate 
similar  changes  in  federal  housing  assist- 
ance laws  and  regulations. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  that  while  each 
resident  of  an  Assisted  Living  facility  has 
their  own  apartment,  the  cost  of  Assisted 
Living  is  currently  80  percent  of  the  cost  of 
Intermediate  care  nursing  facilities  for  both 
public  and  private  residents.  This  is  true  pri- 
marily because  each  resident  Is  expected  to 
do  as  much  for  themselves  as  possible, 
thereby  requiring  fewer  staff;  and  because 
limitations  on  what  staff  can  perform  and 
when,  as  required  by  regulations  in  nursing 
homes,  does  not  apply  to  Assisted  Living. 

OREGON'S  LOKO-TERM  CARE  SYSTEM  AS  A  MODEL 
rOR  THE  COUMTHY 

Each  state  has  developed  its  own  system 
of  long-term  care,  dependent  on  political 
considerations  and  resources  available.  We 
would  not  recommend  that  any  state  model 
its  long-term  care  programs  in  its  entirety 
after  Oregon.  The  Oregon  model  fits 
Oregon,  but  most  probably  not  any  other 
state.  Parts  of  the  Oregon  model,  however, 
can  be  adopted  by  other  states,  and  indeed 
several  have  done  so.  For  example,  almost 
every  state  in  the  country  is  expanding  (as 
best  they  can  with  limited  federal  resources) 
alternative  services.  In  addition,  we  see  As- 
sisted Living  being  developed  in  other  states 
at  the  present  time  though  it  usually  does 
not  provide  as  many  services  to  residents. 

We  feel,  however,  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment should  take  steps  to  learn  what  has 
not  only  been  accomplished  in  Oregon,  but 
also  in  several  other  states,  such  as  Wiscon- 
sin, Maine,  Arkansas,  Washington,  New 
York,  and  Texas.  Several  innovative  meth- 
ods of  providing  long-term  care  services  are 
being  implemented  by  the  states.  With  the 
exception  of  a  six  state  study  recently  com- 
pleted by  Diane  Justice  of  the  National 
Governors  Association  (on  loan  from  the 
National  Association  of  State  Units  on 
Aging),  the  federal  government  seems  to 
have  little  Interest  in  state  progress.  It  has 
been  our  experience,  that  most  federal 
agencies,  especially  the  Health  C^are  Financ- 
ing Administration,  hold  state  innovative  ef- 
forts in  long-term  care  in  low  regard,  and 
usually  see  such  iimovations  as  Just  another 
way  of  receiving  more  federal  dollars. 

LINKIRG  COKGHEOATE  SERVICES  TO  GOVERinfENT 
SUBSIDIZED  HOUSING  PROGRAMS 

Most  government  subsidized  housing 
projects  provide  no  long-term  care  services 
to  their  residents.  Such  projects  consider 
residents  to  be  living  in  their  own  apart- 
ments as  they  would  in  their  own  house, 
and  any  long-term  care  services  they  require 
should  be  provided  by  other  federal,  state 
and  local  resources.  Indeed,  nuiny  residents 
are  required  to  move  each  year  from  govern- 
ment subsidized  housing  projects  because 
they  have  physically  or  mentally  deteriorat- 
ed to  such  a  degree  that  they  are  no  longer 
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considered  suitable.  We  know  of  several 
"horror"  stories  in  Oregon  alone,  where 
residents  of  subsidized  housing  have  hid  in 
their  apartments,  because  they  were  afraid 
of  being  sent  to  a  nursing  home. 

Progressive  operators  of  subsidized  hous- 
ing projects,  such  as  Michael  DeShane  of 
Klrkland  Union  Manor  in  Portland.  Oregon, 
are  trying  to  alleviate  these  problems  by 
working  with  local  and  state  programs  to 
provide  services.  It  is  a  sad  fact  that  they 
must  presently  do  so  mostly  surreptitiously. 
Current  federal  laws  and  regulations  are  a 
prime  example  of  sticking  ones  head  in  the 
sand,  and  ignoring  a  very  real  phenomena  of 
the  elderly:  they  continue  to  age  and  in  so 
doing  will  eventually  need  long-term  care 
services.  Providing  services  to  allow  the  el- 
derly to  "age  in  place,"  not  only  makes  good 
moral  sense,  it  also  makes  good  fiscal  sense. 

Anything  Congress  could  do  to  provide 
funds  for  services  (or  even  allow  existing 
project  funds  to  be  used  for  services)  in  sub- 
sidized housing,  and  to  provide  funds  to  co- 
ordinate services  with  other  government 
programs,  would  be  a  major  step  in  the 
right  direction.  Such  action  would  recognize 
the  needs  and  wishes  of  those  who  reside  in 
these  projects  to  remain  in  familiar  settings 
as  long  as  possible.  Such  action  may  well 
start  a  new  federal  phUosophy  concerning 
long-term  care,  a  philosophy  that  would  put 
humanitarian  concerns  above,  or  at  least 
equal  to,  fiscal  concerns. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members 
of  this  committee  for  allowing  me  to  present 
testimony  today. 


DR.  RICHARD  R.  GREEN 


HON.  TIMOTHY  J.  PENNY 

OF  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  11,  1989 

Mr.  PENNY.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  Nation  has 
lost  a  great  individual  and  a  great  educator. 
Dr.  Richard  R.  Green,  long-time  Minneapolis 
teacher  and  administrator,  who  for  the  past  14 
months  had  served  as  chancellor  of  the  New 
York  City  schools,  died  yesterday  in  New  York 
City.  We  extend  our  sympathy  to  his  wife 
Gwendolyn,  his  daughters,  Kelley,  Kimberlee, 
and  Sherii,  his  son,  Oaig,  and  to  his  family 
and  many  friends. 

Dr.  Green's  accomplishments  were  many, 
but  are  pertiaps  t)est  summed  up  by  this 
morning's  New  York  Times  editorial  which 
stated  Dr.  Green's  educational  phik>sophy  in 
his  own  words:  "My  mission  is  to  serve  chil- 
dren." On  behalf  of  those  chiWren  whom  he 
served,  we  are  grateful. 

What  Chancellor  Green  Started 
Just  over  a  year  ago,  Richard  Green  swept 
confidently  into  New  York  Cnty  on  a  power- 
ful wave  of  expectation  that  he  could  turn  a 
badly  demoralized  school  system  around. 
Politicians  and  educators  had  reached  a  rare 
consensus  on  the  need  for  reform;  everyone 
looked  expectantly  to  the  man  from  Minne- 
apolis, the  city's  first  black  (ThanceUor.  But 
Dr.  Green,  who  died  yesterday  at  the  age  of 
52.  always  put  his  task  in  simpler  terms. 
"My  mission  is  to  serve  children."  he  said. 

He  began  with  great  self-confidence. 
During  his  first  appearance  at  C^ty  Hall  he 
Instructed  Mayor  Edward  Koch,  hovering  at 
his  side,  to  sit  down.  Mr.  Koch,  not  easily 
upstaged,  quickly  obeyed.  Yet  nothing  in 
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Chancellor  Oreen's  career  as  a  teacher, 
{Mindpal  and  school  administrator  could 
have  prepared  him  for  New  York's  huge 
scale  and  gritty  politics. 

His  tenure  as  Chancellor  got  off  to  a  slow 
start,  but  his  first  budget  outlined  a  sensi- 
ble, coherent  program.  In  the  months 
before  his  death  he  finally  appeared  more 
comfortably  In  charge.  At  his  Installation  14 
months  ago.  Dr.  Qreen  marched  to  the 
stage  accompanied  by  six  kindergarten  stu- 
dents, members  of  the  high  school  class  of 
the  year  2000.  "One  thing  we  cannot  dis- 
agree on,"  he  said.  "We  owe  to  the  children 
of  New  York  a  better  day." 

Over  and  over,  he  made  clear  that  nothing 
was  more  Important  to  him  than  creating  an 
atmosphere  In  which  all  children  could 
learn— which  is  why  he  fought  the  out- 
moded rules  that  can  keep  Incompetent 
principals  in  place  for  life,  the  outlandish 
contract  that  allowed  Janitors  to  ignore 
basic  maintenance,  the  self-protective  In- 
stincts of  a  bloated  Board  of  Education  bu- 
reaucracy. 

Chanoellor  Green  believed  that  every 
child  could  succeed  and  he  sought  to  remove 
anything,  whether  time  clocks  or  weapons, 
that  Impeded  teachers  and  school  profes- 
sionals. In  establishing  that  standard,  his 
short  tenure  leaves  a  lasting  impression. 


RURAL  ELECTRIC 
COOPERATIVES 


HON.  ROBIN  TALLON 

or  SOX7TH  CAROLXHA 
HI  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thunday,  May  11, 1989 

Mr.  TALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  com- 
mend to  my  coileaguea,  Bob  Bergland's  in- 
sightful comments  on  the  continued  viability  of 
rural  electric  cooperatives.  The  strengtfi,  the 
involvement,  and  tfte  interest  of  the  rural  elec- 
tric cooperatives  in  South  Carolina  is  indispu- 
table. We  are  fortunate  to  have  their  leader- 
ship. 

BCxETiHG  Thxir  BCatch:  Powih  CoHPAirr 
Sturg  bt  South  Caroliha  Co-ops 

(By  Bob  Bergland) 

In  South  Carolina  an  old  enemy  has  been 
on  the  prowl  for  mcmths  now.  looking  for 
rural  electric  cooperatives  to  take  over. 

South  Carolina  Electric  &  Gas  Company 
has  spent  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
since  late  last  simimer  in  an  advertising 
«-mip>tgTi  aimed  at  discrediting  rural  elec- 
tric systems  and  creating  dissension  among 
co-op  members. 

But  the  comiMmy  has  ran  Into  a  stone  wall 
of  opposition  on  two  fronts:  first  at  the 
grass  roots  level  where  rural  electric  leaders 
are  rallying  members  behind  a  stalwart  "no 
sale"  stance,  and  secondly  in  the  state  legis- 
lature, where  the  co-ops  are  trying  to  pro- 
tect themselves  against  "shark  attacks"  by 
strengthening  state  law. 

Last  month,  the  South  Carolina  House  of 
Reiveaentatives  voted  108  to  6  in  favor  of  a 
rural  electric-sponsored  amendment  requir- 
ing a  vote  by  two-thirds  of  the  membership 
to  dissolve  a  co-op.  After  the  vote,  the  com- 
pany Uuew  in  the  towel,  saying  it  would  not 
contest  the  legislation  when  it  came  before 
the  Senate. 

The  co-ops  have  won  a  crucial  battle,  but 
It  is  thought  SCE&G  will  continue  to 
pursue  co-op  takeover  efforts.  The  record 
reveals  that  this  is  a  stubborn  outfit  that 
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doesn't  seem  to  mind  getting  bloodied  in 
battle  with  rural  electrics. 

Although  SCE&G  has  a  long  history  of 
anti-rural  electric  activities.  South  Carolina 
co-ops  and  the  company  had  been  at  relative 
peace  In  recent  years.  That  changed  in  1988, 
when  the  rural  electrics  decided  to  seek  the 
revision  in  state  law. 

While  publicly  disclaiming  any  great  In- 
terest in  the  bill,  SCE4cG  lobbyists  maneu- 
vered behind  the  scenes  to  defeat  it.  Mean- 
while, they  launched  their  campaign  aimed 
at  a  takeover  of  several  co-ops,  saying  that 
if  South  Carolinians  could  shop  for  electric 
rates,  they'd  shop  at  SCE&G,  not  the  co- 
ops. 

8CE&G  acted  in  the  face  of  some  daunt- 
ing information  it  had  obtained  about  the 
loyalty  of  co-op  members.  In  the  interroga- 
tory process  Involving  one  of  the  lawsuits 
between  the  co-ops  and  SCE&G,  the  compa- 
ny had  to  disclose  the  contents  of  a  survey 
it  had  commissioned  last  July  of  803  mem- 
bers of  four  cooperatives. 

In  the  executive  summary.  Market  Re- 
search, a  Columbia,  S.C.,  firm,  concluded: 
"These  electric  cooperatives  are  in  a  strong 
position.  Their  members  perceive  them  as 
delivering  high  quality  electric  service  at  a 
better  price  than  private  or  state-owned 
utilities.  Moreover,  most  feel  cooperatives 
are  better  for  electricity  consumers  than 
other  kinds  of  utilities. 

"Loyalty  to  the  cooperatives  is  also  dem- 
onstrated by  the  relatively  high  level  of  par- 
ticipation in  annual  meetings.  .  .  ." 

The  surveyors  concluded  that  the  one 
avenue  of  company  appeal  that  might  be 
open  to  rural  electric  consumers  was  lower 
rates: 

"A  massive  communications  program, 
mounted  unopposed  to  change  this  percep- 
tion, might  be  sufficient  to  weaken  loyalty 
to  cooperatives.  It  is  our  expectation,  how- 
ever, that  such  a  campaign  is  not  likely  to 
be  unopposed,  and  cooperatives  are  likely  to 
react  strongly.  While  a  price  advantage 
might  be  enough  to  provide  a  workable  tool 
in  changing  opinion,  a  private  utility  would 
have  to  overcome  significant  Inertia  and 
would  face  a  strong  challenge  in  trying  to 
purchase  an  electric  cooperative." 

Indeed,  the  co-op  launched  a  counterat- 
tack. Co-op  leaders  analyzed  company  tac- 
tics and  developed  countermeasures.  The 
statewide  launched  its  own  advertising  cam- 
paign. When  SCE^eG  raised  the  federal  sub- 
sidy issue,  rural  electrics  ran  ads  citing  facts 
and  figures  from  Security  and  Exchange 
Commission  reports  showing  the  investor- 
owned  company  had  enjoyed  subsidies  from 
the  federal  government  several  times  those 
received  by  the  co-ops. 

The  company  sought  the  support  of  local 
chambers  of  commerce  and  other  business 
organizations  in  the  legislative  fight.  But 
that  tactic  failed  as  well. 

At  this  moment  a  lot  of  hard  work  by 
dedicated  rural  electric  leaders  in  South 
Carolina  appears  to  have  paid  off. 

But  Just  as  we've  learned  elsewhere,  even 
a  string  of  co-op  victories  doesn't  necessarily 
mean  the  end  of  the  takeover  threat.  Expe- 
rience demonstrates  we  can  never  let  down 
our  guard. 

The  ability  of  a  cooperative  to  resist 
attack  is  directly  dependent  upon  the  in- 
volvement, the  Interest  and  the  strength  of 
Its  membership. 
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ELIMINATION  OP  THE  LIMITA- 
TIONON  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
BENEPITS 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  QLMAN 

OP  HKW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

ThuTsday,  May  11,  1989 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  draw  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  a  bill  I  am  introducing,  H.R. 
2328,  which  eliminates  the  earnings  test  for 
Social  Security  beneficiaries  over  the  age  of 
65  who  choose  to  work.  Furthermore,  this  leg- 
islation will  also  raise  the  cap  on  outside  earn- 
ings for  those  Social  Security  beneficiaries  be- 
tween the  ages  of  62  and  65  who  return  to 
work. 

Under  current  law,  Social  Security  benefici- 
aries under  the  age  of  70  who  are  employed 
or  self-employed  receive  their  full  benefits 
unless  their  earnings  exceed  the  annual  earn- 
ings limitation.  My  bill  would  eliminate  this 
earnings  test  for  senior  citizens  over  the  age 
of  65,  and  would  raise  the  present  limitation 
on  exempt  income  from  $6,480  to  $8,535  for 
senior  citizens  who  are  between  the  ages  62 
to  65. 

I  strongly  believe  that  ambitious,  hardwork- 
ing seniors  should  not  be  denied  the  benefits 
to  which  they  are  entitled  simply  because  they 
choose  to  work  in  their  retirement  years.  I  am 
hopeful  that  my  legislation  will,  In  part,  rectify 
this  inequitable  situation. 

The  principal  premise  of  Social  Security  has 
been  that  the  benefits  are  intended  to  replace 
income  lost  due  to  retirement.  Consistent  with 
that  belief,  the  Social  Security  system  has  im- 
posed an  earnings  test  limitation  or  retirement 
test  since  enactment  of  the  original  1935  stat- 
ute. 

Initially  the  law  restricted  benefits  for  any 
month  in  which  a  worker  received  any  wages 
covered  by  employment.  In  1939,  Congress 
amended  the  law  to  permit  beneficiaries  to 
earn  up  to  $15  a  month  in  outside  income.  In 
1950,  ttie  $15  exempt  income  level  was  in- 
creased to  $50  arKl  benefits  were  provided  to 
tfK>se  age  75  or  older  who  continued  to  work 
in  recognition  of  the  need  to  guarantee  some 
retum  on  contiibutions  made  to  the  Social  Se- 
curity system.  Since  1950,  the  annual  exempt 
amount  has  increased  significantly  and  the  75 
age  ceiling  has  been  lowered. 

I  tiust  that  the  irrationality  of  requiring  work- 
ers to  pay  into  Social  Security  all  of  their 
working  lives  only  to  be  denied  their  full  bene- 
fits at  retirement  age  merely  because  they 
choose  to  continue  working  is  not  lost  on  my 
fellow  colleagues. 

Furtfiermore,  today's  service  industry  is  in 
need  of  workers  and  many  employers  are 
hiring  older  Americans.  Cunrentty,  the  earnings 
test  discourages  senior  citizens  from  continu- 
ing in  the  work  force  after  retirement  Yet  our 
Natkjn's  senior  citizens  are  rapidly  becoming  a 
greater  and  greater  percentage  of  the  popula- 
tion. This  ti-end  is  leaving  an  increasingly 
smaller  percentage  of  the  worit  force  available 
for  our  growing  service  industry.  Our  senkx 
citizens  are  ready  and  eager  to  work  and,  with 
the  removal  of  the  eamings  test,  senior  citi- 
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zens  will  be  able  to  return  to  the  labor  force 
without  facing  the  loss  of  any  benefits. 

Additionally,  the  removal  of  the  earnings 
test  and  subsequent  return  of  the  retired  to 
the  work  force,  will  help  to  combat  a  serious 
drawbacl(  of  retirement;  boredom  and  loneli- 
ness. 

As  of  1985,  roughly  1.6  million  persons  be- 
tween the  ages  of  65  to  69,  10.5  percent  of 
that  age  group,  were  memt>ers  of  the  labor 
force.  Obviously,  this  is  a  significant  segment 
of  our  society,  a  segment,  I  might  also  add, 
that  often  does  not  report  their  income  be- 
cause they  cannot  afford  to  lose  any  portion 
of  their  Social  Secutiry  benefits. 

I  am  optimistic  that  the  increased  tax  reve- 
nues from  those  working  senior  citizens  who 
will  be  encouraged  to  report  their  income  as  a 
result  of  the  adoption  of  this  legislation  will 
help  to  offset  any  additional  outlays  brought 
about  by  the  liberalization  of  the  earnings  test. 

We  are  all  too  familiar  with  the  heavy  finan- 
cial burden  already  borne  by  seniors  citizens. 
This,  coupled  with  the  depression  and  solitude 
that  often  accompanies  the  later  years  in  an 
indivkJual's  We,  speaks  for  the  need  to  en- 
courage oWer  Americans  to  continue  being 
productive,  enterprising  members  of  our  com- 
munity. 

Additionally,  I  hope  that  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  will  move  swiftly  to  consider 
H.R.  2328  and  that  the  many  Members  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  who  have  advocated 
liberalizing  or  repealing  the  eamings  test  in 
the  past  will  support  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  the  full  text  of  H.R. 
2328  at  this  point  in  the  Congressional 
Record  and  I  invite  my  colleagues  to  cospon- 
sor  this  important  measure: 
H.R.  2328 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Reprsentatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Social  Secu- 
rity Eamings  Test  Amendments  of  1989". 

8EC.  2.  EUMINATION  OF  EARNINGS  TEST  FOR  INDI- 
VIDUALS WHO  HAVE  ATTAINED  RE- 
TIREMENT AGE. 

(a)  IM  GiNKRAL.— Section  203  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  403)  Is  amended— 

(1)  In  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (c)  and 
paragraphs  (IKA)  and  (2)  of  suljsectlon  (d), 
by  striking  "the  age  of  seventy"  and  insert- 
ing "retirement  age  (as  defined  in  section 

216(1))";  ^      ^_,^, 

(2)  in  subsection  (f)(1)(B).  by  striking 
"was  age  seventy  or  over"  and  Inserting 
"was  at  or  al)ove  retirement  age  (as  defined 
in  section  216(1))":  ^        „,,  ,, 

(3)  In  subsection  (f)(3).  by  striking  "331/3 
percent"  and  all  that  foUows  through  "any 
other  individual."  and  Inserting  "50  percent 
of  such  Individual's  eamings  for  such  year 
In  excess  of  the  product  of  the  exempt 
amount  as  determined  under  paragraph 
(8)."  and  by  striking  "age  70"  and  inserting 
"retirement    age    (as    defined    in    section 

216(1))":  ^       ,_,, . 

(4)  In  subsection  (h)(1)(A).  by  striking 
"age  70"  each  place  it  appears  and  Inserting 
"retirement  age  (as  defined  in  section 
216(1))":  and  ^      „ 

(5)  in  subsection  (J),  by  striking  "Age  Sev- 
enty" in  the  heading  and  inserting  "Retire- 
ment age",  and  by  striking  "seventy  years  of 
age"  and  insertirig  "having  attained  retire- 
ment age  (as  defined  in  section  216(1))". 

(b)  COHTORMIHG  AMKKDlfDrrS.— 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

(1)  Elimination  op  rkdttmdant  referkncks 

TO     RETIREICENT     AGE.— SCCtiOn     203     Of     the 

Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  403)  is  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  in  the  last  sentence  of  subsection  (c). 
by  striking  "Nor  shall  any  deduction"  and 
all  that  follows  and  Inserting  "Nor  shall  any 
deduction  be  made  under  this  subsection 
from  any  widow's  or  widower's  insurance 
benefit  if  the  widow,  surviving  divorced 
wife,  widower,  or  surviving  divorced  hus- 
band involved  became  entitled  to  such  bene- 
fit prior  to  attaining  age  60.";  and 

(B)  in  subsection  (f)(1),  by  striking  clause 
(D)  and  Inserting  the  following:  "(D)  for 
which  such  individual  is  entitled  to  widow's 
or  widower's  Insurance  benefits  if  such  indi- 
vidual became  so  entitled  prior  to  attaining 
age  60.". 

(2)  Conforming  amendmhit  to  provisions 
for  drrerminino  amount  op  increase  on  ac- 
COUNT     OP      DELAYED      RETIREMENT. — SectiOn 

202(w)(2)(B)(ii)    of    such    Act    (42    U.S.C. 
402(w)(2)(B)(U))  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  "either":  and 

(B)  by  striking  "or  suffered  deductions 
under  section  203(b)  or  203(c)  in  ammoimts 
equal  to  the  amount  of  such  benefit". 

SEC  3.  INCREASE  IN  EXEMPT  AMOUNT  UNDER 
EARNINGS  TEST  FOR  BENEnCIARIES 
UNDER  RETIREMENT  AGE. 

(a)  In  QENKRAL.-Section  203(f)(8)(D)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
403(f)(8)(D))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(D)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  subsection,  the  exempt  amount 
which  is  applicable  to  an  individual  shall  be 
$711.25  for  each  month  of  the  individual's 
taxable  year  ending  after  1989  and  before 
1991.". 

(b)  CoNPORMiNG  Amendments.— 
(1)  Section  203(f)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 

403(f))  is  further  amended— 

(A)  in  paragraphs  (1).  (3).  and  (4KB),  by 
striking  "the  applicable  exempt  amount" 
and  inserting  "the  exempt  amount": 

(B)  In  paragraph  (8)(A).  by  striking  "the 
new  exempt  amounts  (separately  stated  for 
individuals  described  in  subparagraph  (D) 
and  for  other  individuals)  which  are  to  be 
applicable"  and  inserting  "a  new  exempt 
amount  which  shall  be  effective";  and 

(C)  in  paragraph  (8)(B)— 

(1)  by  striking  "the  exempt  amount"  and 
all  that  follows  through  "whichever"  in  the 
matter  preceding  clause  (1)  and  Inserting 
"the  exempt  amount  for  each  month  of  a 
particular  taxable  year  shall  be  whichever"; 

(11)  by  striking  "corresponding"  in  clause 
(i);  and 

(ill)  by  striking  "an  exempt  amount"  in 
the  last  sentence  and  Inserting  "the  exempt 
amount". 

(2)  Section  203(h)(1)(A)  of  such  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  403(h)(1)(A))  is  amended  by  striking 
"the  applicable  exempt  amount"  and  insert- 
ing "the  exempt  amount". 

(3)  Section  223(d)(4)  of  such  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  423(d)(4))  is  amended  by  striking 
"which  is  applicable  to  individuals  described 
in  subparagraph  (D)  thereof"  and  Inserting 
"which  would  be  applicable  to  individuals 
described  in  subparagraph  (D)  thereof  as  in 
effect  on  December  31.  1989,  but  for  the 
amendments  made  by  the  Social  Security 
Eamings  Test  Amendments  of  1989". 

SEC  4.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

The  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  taxable  years  begin- 
ning after  December  31.  1989. 
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NATIONAL  TRANSPORTA-nON 
WEEK 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

OP  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiUTsday,  May  11,  1989 
Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  President 
recently  proclaimed  the  week  of  May  14, 
1989,  as  Natk>nal  Transportation  Week.  This 
week  has  been  set  askie  to  officially  recog- 
nize the  special  and  signifk^nt  role  that  our 
country's  transportation  systems  play  in  the 
U.S.  economy  as  well  as  in  our  natk>nal  de- 
fense structure. 

National  Transportation  Week  provkles  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  us  to  reflect  on  tt\e 
importance  of  America's  transportation  sys- 
tems in  the  success  of  the  United  States.  We 
are  blessed  with  the  most  effrcient  and  effec- 
tive transportation  network  in  the  worid.  Amer- 
icans can  travel  freely  with  ease  and  conven- 
ience and  can  also  rely  on  the  free  and  effi- 
cient flow  of  goods  in  commerce.  Our  trans- 
portation network  forms  an  integral  part  of 
both  U.S.  commercial  and  military  interests. 

On  May  17,  1989,  the  Reading  Traffic  Club 
of  Reading,  will  hold  a  special  luncheon  in 
recognitkjn  of  Natk>nal  Transportatk>n  Week. 
The  Reading  Traffk:  Club  is  made  up  of  men 
and  women  in  the  transportation  industry  wfio 
are  responsible  for  the  development  of  the 
first-rate  transportation  networks  that  all 
Americans  now  enjoy.  National  Transportation 
Week  affords  us  an  opportunity  to  recognize 
groups  like  the  Reading  Traffk;  Club  for  their 
many  accomplishments. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  all  of  the  members 
of  the  Reading  Traffic  Club  for  their  past  con- 
tributk>ns  and  continuing  commitment  to  our 
Natron's  transportatk>n  network.  Their  efforts 
atong  with  the  efforts  of  similar  groups 
throughout  the  United  States  are  responsible 
for  the  success  of  our  Natk>n's  transportatwn 
systems  and  I  know  that  my  colleagues  will 
join  me  in  recognizirig  the  entire  transportation 
industry  during  Natwnal  Transportation  Week. 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  THE  U.S. 
GOVERNMENT  CLASS  OF 

CASTLE    HIGH    SCHOOL.    NEW- 
BURGH.  IN 


HON.  FRANK  McCLOSKEY 

OP  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  11,  1989 
Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week,  a 
group  of  U.S.  Government  students  from 
Castle  High  School  in  Newburgh.  IN  came  to 
Washington,  DC  for  the  Natwnal  Brcentennial 
Competitk>n  on  ttie  Constitutron  and  Bill  of 
Rights.  This  group  of  students  and  their  teach- 
ers worked  very  hard  for  the  State  of  Indiana 
and  I  would  like  to  commend  them  on  a  job 
well  done. 

The  State  of  Indiana  was  well  represented 
at  the  natkjnal  competition  by  the  members  of 
ttie  C^astle  High  School  team;  Gerardo  Amaez, 
Tamilyn  Ballard,  Sean  Bliss,  Dena  Bozarth, 
Rebecca  Briggs,  Melissa  (Campbell,  Charles 
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Chappell,  Angela  Dembowstd,  Leann  De- 
vaisher,  Brian  Durtuun,  Matt  Edwards,  Rachel 
Erdley,  Julie  Gettwrdt,  Donna  Hodges,  Ruth 
Kercher,  Bill  Kish,  Greg  Lamar.  Laura  Lancas, 
Brerxta  Langhorst,  Allison  Long,  Kim  MIdkiff, 
A.J.  Neese,  Kerrt  h4ewton,  Kim  Planter,  John 
Parke,  Michael  Rush,  Tracey  Steele,  Brett 
Virgin,  Lee  Walts,  Julie  Wheeiess,  Jason 
White,  Kerri  Willis,  and  Lisa  Wilsbacher,  ail 
seniors  at  Castle  High  School,  who  performed 
admirably  at  the  district,  state  and  national 
levels,  this  competition  proved  to  be  an  en- 
riching experience  for  all  of  them. 

I  wouM  also  like  to  thank  Stan  Harris  on  his 
outstanding  job  of  coordinating  the  eighth  dis- 
trict competitk>n  in  addition  to  his  duties  as 
ttie  coach  of  ttie  Castle  High  SctK>ol  team. 
Stan  is  a  worxlerful  teact>er  and  witfiout  his 
help  the  competition  woukJ  not  have  been 
possible.  I  wouM  also  like  to  thank  William 
Baker,  Rnk  Borries,  Duane  Chattin,  Bobbie 
Hudson,  Robert  Leming,  and  Tonda  Mason  for 
all  their  hard  work  and  dedKatx>n  to  the  pro- 
gram. 

The  sponsors  for  the  State  of  Indiana  in- 
clude Kappa  Kappa  Kappa,  Aluminum  Compa- 
ny of  America  and  General  Foods  Corpora- 
twn,  all  of  the  Evansville,  IN  area.  Others 
giving  financial  assistance  are  the  State  Bar 
Assodatkxi,  and  its  young  lawyers  section 
and  the  affiliated  Indiana  lawyers  auxiliary  and 
Indiana  Lawyer  CommisskHi.  The  Indiana  De- 
partment of  EducatkHi  and  the  Governor's 
task  force  on  citizenship  educatk>n  also  coop- 
erated in  ttie  program. 

Again,  I  woukJ  like  to  tttank  everyone  for 
their  team  work  and  dedicatk>n  to  the  bicen- 
tennial competitk>n. 


H.R.  2318,  THE  LOW  INCOME 
HOUSING  PRESERVATION  TAX 
ACT  OP  1989 


UMI 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OP  mw  TOHK 
ni  THE  HOUSE  or  REPHXSENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  11.  1989 

Mr.  RANGEL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  today  intro- 
ducing legisiatnn  to  provide  tax  incentives  to 
encourage  ttie  preservatkxi  of  existing  federal- 
ly and  State  aided  multifamily  housing  for  k>w- 
and  moderate-income  families.  The  legislatk>n 
is  similar  to  H.R.  3663  that  I  sponored  in  the 
100th  Congress. 

I  remain  corx^emed  tfiat  the  owners  of 
housing  for  k>w-  arxl  moderate-income  ten- 
ants wW  exerciae  provisions  alk>wing  ttiem  to 
prepay  their  debt  arxj  relieve  themselves  of 
restrictions  requiring  them  to  continue  to  rent 
to  kMv-  and  moderate-income  tenants. 

I  acknowledge  tttat  ttie  housing  acts  of 
1967  and  1968  and  the  laws  of  several 
States,  irKiudmg  my  own.  New  York,  wtiich  in- 
clude condttions  that  must  be  met  before  an 
owner  may  convert  his  k>w-  and  moderate- 
inoome  proiact  to  market  rate.  I  intend  that 
this  legi^ation  is  coordinated  wMh  ttiese  provi- 
sions allowing  owners  generous  tax  incentives 
if  ttiey  wM  follow  ttie  process  set  forth  in 
these  statutes  designed  to  insure  that  there 
ramaina  adequate  housing  for  k>w-  arxJ  mod- 
of  alo  incomo  tenants. 

I  wish  to  point  to  the  record  of  the  March  3, 
1966.  hearings  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Select 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Revenue  Measures  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  as  evklence  of  the  potential 
loss  of  240,000  to  800,000  units  of  low-  and 
moderate-income  housing  by  1995  if  owners 
are  free  to  prepay  their  mortgages  and  con- 
vert ttieir  txilMings  to  market  rate  projects. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  atxxit  the  Mitch- 
ell-Lama housing  in  New  York  City.  The 
owners  of  these  projects  for  tenants  of  mod- 
erate income  can  also  prepay  their  mortgages 
and  convert  their  buildings  to  market  rate  units 
or  co-ops  or  condominiums.  This  stock  of 
housing  is  crucial  to  New  York  City  which  has 
a  dwindling  supply  of  affordable  housing  for  its 
large  mkkile  class. 

The  proposal  also  includes  provistons  to  en- 
courage low-  and  moderate-income  housing 
cooperatives  to  continue  In  that  status.  The 
bill  would  settle  a  dispute  that  such  co-ops 
are  having  with  the  IRS  over  the  taxation  of 
income  from  reserves  maintained  under  re- 
quirements of  their  HUD  insured  mortages. 

A  summary  of  the  bill  follows: 

Proposal  por  Low-Incomz  HonsiNc 
Preservation  Tax  Act  op  1989 
This  legislation  following  H.R.  3663  of  the 
100th  Congress  provides  tax  Incentives  to 
encourage  the  preservation  of  housing  for 
low  and  moderate  income  tenants  and  coop- 
erators.  It  is  different  this  year  In  that  the 
redepreciatlon  Incentives  are  only  available 
to  owners  of  buildings  for  which  HUD  has 
already  judged  needing  assistance  under  the 
Housing  Acts  of  1987  and  1988  or  similar 
state  programs.  It  also  modifies  the  passive 
loss  rules  for  qualifying  buildings.  The  legis- 
lation Includes  the  following  provisions: 
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Short  Title. 


SECTION  1 


SECTION  2 


The  bill  restores  the  basis  in  a  qualified 
building  that  the  owner  agrees  to  maintain 
as  a  low  or  moderate  Income  building  for  a 
20  year  i>erlod.  The  owner  would  be  re- 
quired to  Insure  the  building  was  In  good 
physical  condition  before  he  could  secure 
tax  relief.  This  wUl  allow  the  owner  to  tax 
depreciation  deductions  for  the  building  al- 
though it  has  already  been  depreciated.  The 
depreciation  would  l>e  deductible  against 
any  income  If  the  qualified  building  also 
met  the  occupancy  standards  of  the  Low 
Income  Housing  Credit.  Recapture  provi- 
sions would  l>e  similar  to  those  for  the  low 
Income  housing  credit.  In  any  event  no  tax- 
payer could  reduce  his  Income  tax  liability 
by  such  deductions  by  more  than  50%  of  the 
liability  remaining  after  the  application  of 
aU  other  deductions  and  credits. 

SECTION  3 

The  bill  allows  the  seller  of  a  subject 
building  to  exclude  from  gain  the  noncash 
gain  (the  gain  equal  to  his  remaining  mort- 
gage obligation)  if  it  is  sold  to  an  owner  who 
agrees  to  maintiiin  the  building  for  low  or 
moderate  income  tenants  for  20  years 
tieyond  the  original  obligation  of  the  seller. 

SECTION  4 

A  building  is  qualified  if  the  Secretary  of 
HUD  tias  approved  a  plan  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  building  under  the  Housing  Acts 
of  1987  and  1988.  A  building  not  subject  to 
these  two  Housing  Acts  would  t>e  qualified  if 
the  state  agency  that  administers  the  state 
program  to  which  the  building  is  subject 
has  a  similar  program  requiring  a  plan  for 
the  provision  of  similar  Incentives  in  return 
for  a  long  term  agreement  (20  years  or 


more)  to  retain  the  building  for  low  or  mod- 
erate income  families. 

SECTION  s 

The  bill  waives  for  moderate  income  co- 
ops the  80/20  rule  that  limits  the  Income  of 
a  co-op  from  nonmembers  to  no  more  than 
20%  of  the  co-op's  total  Income.  This  will 
allow  moderate  Income  co-ops  to  earn  as 
much  as  they  can  from  the  commercial 
space  In  their  buildings.  (Same  as  H.R.  3663, 
100th  Cong.) 

SECTION  6 

The  bill  declares  that  Interest  earned  on 
mandated  reserves  by  moderate  income  co- 
ops is  not  taxable  Income  for  the  co-op  as 
long  as  the  co-op  remains  a  moderate 
Income  co-op.  It  also  retroactively  relieves 
moderate  Income  co-ops  of  any  tax  liability 
for  such  interest  where  the  co-op  agrees  to 
continue  as  a  moderate  Income  co-op  for  at 
least  ten  years.  (Same  as  H.R.  3663,  100th 
Cong.) 


PROTEST  INDIA'S  BLOCKADE  OF 
NEPAL 


HON.  MIKE  SYNAR 

OP  OKIAHOUA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  11,  1989 

Mr.  SYNAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  I  co- 
sponsored  House  (Doncunent  Resolution  115 
with  Congressman  Dick  Durbin  to  protest 
India's  blockade  of  Nepal. 

Ties  between  India  and  Nepal  have  ti^adi- 
tionally  been  very  sti-ong.  However,  the  two 
countries  have  recently  been  unable  even  to 
come  to  the  negotiating  table  to  resolve  their 
differences  regarding  their  Trade  and  Transit 
Treaties  which  were  allowed  to  lapse  in 
March.  India's  closing  of  13  of  the  15  border 
crossings  between  the  two  countries  at  that 
time  has  exacert>ated  the  trade  dispute  by 
making  it  even  more  difficult  for  goods  to 
enter  Nepal. 

Congressman  Durbin  and  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  visit  Nepal  earlier  this  year.  Our  trip 
focused  on  the  programs  oin  tiy  the  United 
States  Agency  of  International  Development 
and  private  voluntary  organizations  such  as 
Save  the  Children  and  CARE,  as  well  as  the 
work  done  by  the  128  Peace  (Dorps  volunteers 
in  Nepal. 

With  a  per  capita  income  of  $160,  Nepal 
along  with  Bangladesh  is  the  fourth  poorest 
country  in  the  world.  Our  U.S.  AID  programs, 
which  total  $12  milton  in  1989,  are  therefore 
exti-emely  important  to  the  nation's  develop- 
ment 

Since  the  Trade  and  Transit  Treaties  be- 
tween India  and  Nepal  were  allowed  to  lapse 
in  late  March,  the  resulting  lack  of  petroleum 
products  has  greatly  reduced  the  effective- 
ness of  our  akl  program  in  Nepal.  After  driving 
for  hcxjrs  on  ttie  hilly  terrain  in  and  around 
Nepal's  capital,  Khathmandu  we  can  appreci- 
ate ttie  necessity  of  stable  petit>leum  supplies 
for  tfie  execution  of  devetopment  programs  In 
much  of  Nepal. 

The  current  shortage  of  petix>leum  and 
ottier  products  is,  of  course,  affecting  more 
than  just  United  States  operations  in  Nepal. 
Stiort-run  damage  to  the  economy,  especially 
the  area  around  Khathmandu,  is  already  evi- 
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dent  The  Nepalese  Government  recently  pre- 
dicted that  economic  growth  will  drop  from  5 
percent  to  zero  percent  this  year,  and  that  in- 
flation will  rise  from  8  percent  to  20  percent. 
The  long-run  effects  of  the  trade  and  transit 
disputes  are  also  alarming.  With  kerosene  un- 
available, most  Nepalls  are  now  substituting 
wood  fuel  for  their  cooking  and  heating  needs. 
This  will  only  accelerate  the  trend  toward  de- 
forestation in  Nepal,  a  trend  whteh  United 
States  reforestation  projects  are  attempting  to 
reverse.  Congressman  Durbin  and  I  dis- 
cussed the  linkage  of  deforestation  in  Nepal 
to  the  flooding  in  Bangladesh  with  develop- 
ment officials  in  both  countries  during  our  trip 
to  the  region. 

We  introduced  this  resolution  In  response  to 
the  three  main  effects  of  the  trade  and  transit 
dispute  on  Nepal:  the  effect  on  akj  and  devel- 
opment programs  in  the  country,  the  effect  on 
the  economy  and  the  daily  life  of  the  average 
Nepali,  and  the  effect  on  the  regional  environ- 
ment 

The  resolution  urges  India,  as  a  responsible 
regional  superpower,  to  take  the  Initiative  In 
proposing  a  date,  time,  and  place  certain  for 
negotiations  on  the  trade  and  transit  dispute. 
It  also  calls  for  the  reopening  of  the  13  border 
crossings  in  order  to  better  facilitate  the  pas- 
sage of  goods  into  Nepal.  Finally,  it  requests 
the  State  Department  to  monitor  the  situation 
and  to  brief  Congress  on  this  important  issue. 
It  is  my  hope  that  passage  of  this  resolution 
will  help  bring  India  and  Nepal  back  to  the 
table  where  they  may  wori<  out  a  mutually 
beneficial  agreement  and  restore  confidence 
in  what  has  been  a  traditionally  friendly  rela- 
tionship. 


TRIBUTE  TO  RON  OLSEN 

HON.  MEL  LEVINE 


or  CAuroRiiiA 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEHTATTVES 

Thursday.  May  11, 1989 
Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  recognize  my  friend  and  a  highly  re- 
spected community  leader,  Ron  Olson  who 
will  be  honored  with  the  American  Jewish 
Committee's  Learned  Hand  Award  this 
evening.  This  award  is  given  each  year  to  an 
outstanding  member  of  the  legal  profession 
wtw,  through  dedication  to  the  principles  of 
our  Constitution,  has  been  a  voice  of  under- 
standing and  good  will. 

Ron  Olson  has  shown  himself  to  be  more 
than  worthy  of  this  great  honor,  and  an  out- 
standing choice  for  the  Learned  Hand  Award. 
He  is  a  natural-bom  leader  who  has  used  his 
talents  to  further  good  of  his  community  to  a 
degree  that  few  have.  Throughout  his  life,  he 
has  maintained  a  commitment  to  charitable 
concerns,  and  to  improving  the  wetfare  of 
those  around  him.  His  worit  shouW  serve  as 
an  example  to  us  all. 

Ron's  leadership  In  both  the  Los  Angeles 
community  and  the  legal  profession  has  been 
truly  extraordinary.  In  addition  to  his  responsi- 
bility to  his  own  law  practice,  Ron  has  found 
time  to  become  actively  involved  in  a  wide  va- 
riety of  humanitarian  projects  and  organiza- 
tion. The  common  thread  in  these  activities  is 
his  commitment  to  justice  for  those  who  are 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

less  able  to  pay  for  proper  representatkxi  in 
our  legal  system.  His  pursuit  of  justice  for  the 
less  fortunate  members  of  our  community  has 
intensified  over  the  years  and  he  has  taken  on 
a  great  number  of  leadership  positions 
through  which  he  could  influence  his  col- 
leagues to  join  In  that  pursuit  As  a  young 
lawyer,  and  president  of  the  Los  Angeles 
County  Barristers,  part  of  the  county  bar  asso- 
ciation, he  pushed  for  an  assodatkxi  mle 
change  calling  for  a  mandatory  pro  bono  work 
commitment  from  all  young  lawyers.  Later,  as 
resident  and  president  and  then  director  of 
the  Legal  Aid  Foundation  of  Los  Angeles,  and 
as  a  member  of  the  board  of  governors  to  the 
State  Bar  of  California,  he  continued  to  en- 
courage his  colleagues  to  contribute  their  time 
and  their  expertise  to  represent  needy  Individ- 
uals, all  the  while  leading  the  way  by  his  own 
example. 

Ron  has  also  been  a  leader  in  the  growing 
movement  toward  alternative  dispute  resolu- 
tion. He  has  written  dozens  of  articles  for  pro- 
fessk>nal  journals,  partk^ipated  In  numerous 
seminars,  and  held  many  leadership  positions 
designed  to  investigate  alternatives  to  Irtiga- 
tton  within  ttie  court  system.  And  yet,  he  has 
continued  to  take  a  hands-on  approach  to 
leadership.  Recently  he  has  become  the  infor- 
mal negotiator  for  the  homeless  residents  of 
Los  Angeles  in  their  certificates  with  city  au- 
thorities. 

The  entire  Olson  family  has  joined  Ron  in 
the  pursuit  of  excellence  in  their  respective 
lives  and  in  the  furtherance  of  humanitarian 
concerns.  His  wonderful  wife  Janie  was  a 
founding  member  of  the  Interfaith  Center  to 
Reverse  the  Arms  Race,  and  has  been  active 
in  a  number  of  other  community  organizatkjns. 
Their  three  great  kids  have  also  stood  out 
among  their  peers.  Kristen,  a  Harvard  gradu- 
ate is,  I  understand,  currently  teaching  in 
France,  and  is  preparing  to  enter  the  Johns 
Hopkins  School  of  Advanced  International 
Studies  here  in  Washington.  Steve,  is  a  junkx 
at  Stanford,  and  is  spending  the  year  studying 
in  Italy.  Amy.  the  youngest  is  a  senrar  in  high 
school,  and  will  be  entering  Carieton  College 
in  the  fall. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  congratulating  Ron 
Olson  for  being  selected  for  this  great  honor, 
and  in  recognizing  his  exemplary  humanitarian 
works. 


NATIONAL  RECYCLING  POLICY 

HON.  CHUCK  DOUGLAS 

OFNKW  HAMPSHIKE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  11.  1989 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  New 
Hampshire  joins  in  tfie  fight  against  nKXjnting 
soiki  waste  by  calling  for  a  natk>nal  recycling 
polKy.  This  policy  would  initiate  a  drive  to  pre- 
serve and  protect  our  environment;  maintain 
the  beauty  of  our  Natk>n  whrch  is  so  evkJent  in 
the  State  of  New  Hampshire;  preserve  our  na- 
tkxial  resources;  and  set  an  example  of  lead- 
ership for  the  rest  of  the  worid  in  the  area  of 
recycling. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  successful  legislatk>n  to 
designate     May     as     "Natkjnal     Recycling 
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Month,"  I  ask  that  both  Congress  and  the 
President  conskter  the  plea  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Legislature  in  its  call  for  a  national  recy- 
cling polk:y.  To  contritnite  to  this  effort  I  will 
shortly  be  introducing  legislatk>n  to  implement 
a  national  policy  in  the  area  of  plastics  recy- 
cling. 

State  op  New  Hampshire, 
House  op  Representatives. 
Concord,  NH,  April  20,  1989. 
Hon.  Charles  Douglas, 
Longworth  Howe  Office  Building,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 
Dear  Congresshah  Douglas:  On  March 
16,  1989.  the  New  Hampshire  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives adopted  and  sent  to  the  New 
Hampshire  Senate  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution No.  3.  petitioning  the  United  States 
Congress  for  a  national  recycling  policy. 

On  April  13.  the  New  Hampshire  Senate 
adopted  same. 

A  copy  of  this  resolution  is  enclosed.  It 
has  been  signed  by   the  Speaker  of  the 
House  and  the  President  of  the  Senate. 
Respectfully. 

James  A.  Chandler, 

House  Clerk. 
Enclosure. 

House  Concxtrreht  Resolutior  No.  3 
Whereas,  we  live  In  a  world  of  finite  re- 
sources where  society  cannot  \x  sustained 
without  careful  conservation  of  natural  re- 
sources; and 

Whereas,  inadequate  attention  to  resource 
recycling  Is  contributing  to  resource  deple- 
tion, air  and  water  pollution,  and  economic 
Inefficiency;  and 

Whereas,  the  materials  discarded  dally  in 
the  United  States  could  help  assure  avaU- 
ablllty  of  basic  materials  for  our  manufac- 
turing industry;  and 

Whereas.  American  recycling  Industries,  a 
major  source  of  raw  materials,  are  forced  to 
compete  with  heavily  subsidized  virgin  ma- 
terials extraction  and  processing  Industries; 
and 

Whereas,  the  states  and  cities  could 
reduce  their  expensive  burden  of  solid  waste 
by  one-third  to  one-half  In  markets  for  recy- 
clable materials;  and 

Whereas,  a  national  recycling  policy  could 
encourage  the  growth  of  markets  for  recy- 
clable materials;  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Senate  concurring:  That  the  State  of 
New  Hampshire  join  with  the  New  England 
Resource  Recovery  Conference,  the  New 
York  State  Legislative  Commission  on  Solid 
Waste  Management,  and  the  board  of  direc- 
tors and  the  membership  of  the  National 
Recycling  Coalition  to  petition  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
Instruct  the  administrative  agencies  and  de- 
partments. Including  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  and  the  Departments  of 
Interior.  Commerce.  Agriculture,  and  Treas- 
ury, to  prepare  recommendations  and  guide- 
lines establishing  a  national  recycling  poUcy 
utilizing  data  already  developed  by  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality,  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Supplies  and  Short- 
ages, and  the  National  Commission  on  Ma- 
terials Policy;  and 

That  this  policy  shall  encourage  and  pro- 
vide Incentives  for  the  development  and  use 
of  goods  produced  from  recycled  materials 
and  reduce  unfair  competition  from,  and 
subsidies  for,  non-renewable  resource  indus- 
tries: and 

That  copies  of  this  resolution,  signed  by 
the  speaker  of  the  house  and  the  president 
of  the  senate,  be  by  them  forwarded  to  the 
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President  of  the  United  States  and  to  the 
members  of  the  New  Hampshire  congres- 
sional delegation. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  VETERANS' 
AFFAIRS  HONORS  OUTSTAND- 
ING NURSING  PERSONNEL 


UMI 


HON.G.Y.(SONNY)MONTGOMERY 

OP  MISSISSIPPI 
IH  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEMTATTVES 

TTtursday,  May  11,  1989 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  De- 
partment of  Veterans'  Affairs  [DVA]  fuis  se- 
lected three  nursirtg  personnel  within  Its  hospi- 
tal system  to  receive  the  Secretary's  Award 
for  Bccellence  in  Nursing.  The  award,  estab- 
lished in  1985,  pays  recognition  to  exceptional 
standards  in  OVA  nursing  care. 

The  1989  recipients,  chosen  from  more 
than  60,000  nursing  personnel,  are:  Mertis 
Scott,  a  registered  nurse  at  the  Jackson,  MS, 
DVA  Medial  Center  Mary  Bethea,  a  lk:ensed 
practk^l  nurse  at  the  Salem,  VA,  DVA  Medical 
Center,  ar)d  Robert  Lancaster,  a  nursing  as- 
sistant at  the  Tuscak>osa,  AL,  DVA  Medical 
Center. 

ExcEixoicz  IH  NuBsnfG  Award  Vfunmts  or 
1989 

Mertis  Scott,  R.N.,  is  nurse  of  the  Hemo- 
dialysis/Renal  Unit  at  the  DVA  Medical 
Center  in  Jackson,  Miss.,  where  she  t>egan 
her  nursing  career.  Even  as  a  young  staff 
nurse,  she  displayed  the  professionalism,  en- 
thusiasm and  leadership  skills  for  which  she 
is  recognized  today.  Early  in  her  career,  she 
txiee  to  become  head  nurse  of  a  busy  medi- 
cal/surgical unit  and  took  a  special  interest 
in  caring  for  the  most  complicated  cases. 
Transferring  to  the  Hemodialysis  Unit,  she 
became  known  for  her  expertise  in  renal 
medication  regimens  and  renal  diets,  and 
other  hospital  staff  frequently  sought  her 
advice.  Able  to  handle  the  most  difficult  pa- 
tients with  skill  and  compassion,  she  has 
earned  the  respect  of  physicians,  nurses, 
technicians  and  patients.  Having  assumed 
the  role  of  renal  clinic  nurse  one  day  each 
week.  Scott  became  a  "trouble  shooter"  for 
home  dialysis  patients,  sometimes  talking 
patients  and  family  through  life-threaten- 
ing  situations.  In  order  to  help  patients 
»«i«iTi«-»tT»  their  dignity  and  remain  inde- 
pendent for  as  long  as  possible,  she  l>egan  a 
pUot  project  for  the  now  highly  successful 
Home  Training  Nurse  Program.  She  con- 
ducts training  sessions  for  patients,  and  cre- 
ated and  distributed  to  hospital  staff  mate- 
rials on  the  special  problems  of  renal  pa- 
tients. Recognizing  the  stress  on  the  fami- 
lies of  home  dialysis  patients,  Scott  initiated 
and  coordinated  a  Dialysis  Respite  Care 
Program.  She  has  served  as  an  EEX)  coun- 
selor, and  is  a  memlier  of  the  hospital's  EIEO 
committee,  the  Nurse  Professional  Stand- 
ards Board  and  virtually  aU  nursing  service 
ONnmlttees. 

Mary  Bethea  is  a  licensed  practical  nurse 
at  the  DVA  Medical  Center  in  Salem  Va. 
Working  a  12-hour  shift  on  an  acute  medi- 
cal ward,  Bethea  regularly  cares  for  critical- 
ly ill  patients,  many  with  complex  condi- 
tions such  as  cancer  and  An>S.  She  Is  close- 
ly attuned  to  patients'  reactions,  and  spends 
extra  time  with  them  to  allay  their  fears. 
She  provides  emotional  support,  encourages 
rehabilitation  and  works  with  patients  to 
help  them  maintain  their  independence. 
Her  patients  look  to  her  not  only  as  a  care- 
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giver  but  also  as  a  friend.  She  is  ever  alert 
to  their  needs  and  monitors  their  behavior, 
recently  saving  the  lives  of  two  patients  by 
performing  the  Heimlich  maneuver.  Be- 
cause of  her  professionalism  and  enthusi- 
asm, new  licensed  practical  nurses  are  as- 
signed to  work  with  her.  Last  year,  Bethea 
received  special  recognition  for  her  perfect 
14-year  attendance  record. 

Rol>ert  Lancaster  Is  a  nursing  assistant  at 
the  DVA  Medical  Center  in  Tuscaloosa, 
Ala.,  where  he  has  worked  for  approximate- 
ly 34  years.  He  has  demonstrated  a  unique 
ability  to  establish  a  rapport  with  the  most 
difficult  patients,  winning  their  trust 
through  his  patience  and  understanding.  He 
can  detect  the  needs  of  patients  who  are 
unable  to  express  them,  &nd  on  occasion  has 
helped  to  defuse  potentially  dangerous  situ- 
ations. Making  special  efforts  to  know  each 
patient's  t>ehavior  patterns,  he  recently 
saved  the  life  of  a  patient  by  performing  the 
Heimlich  maneuver.  Lancaster  motivates 
other  personnel,  especially  those  who  are 
new  to  the  psychiatric  unit.  He  also  moti- 
vates patients  through  an  awards  program 
he  established  to  Improve  their  behavior 
and  to  involve  them  in  their  treatment 
plans.  Lancaster  spends  much  of  his  free 
time  visiting  hospitals  and  nursing  homes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  each  of  the  Department's  1 72 
medical  centers  submitted  nominations  for  the 
awards,  which  will  be  presented  May  12  at  the 
Department's  Central  Office  here  in  Washing- 
ton. I  know  my  colleagues  will  want  to  join 
with  me  in  congratulating  these  health  care 
employees  for  the  high  caliber  of  their  work 
and  for  the  exceptional  manner  in  which  they 
are  taking  care  of  our  veterans. 


THE  CELEBRATION  OF  ISRAEL'S 
INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  CARDISS  COLLINS 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  11,  1989 

Mrs.  COLLINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  10 
Jews  everywhere  celet)ration  tlte  41st  anniver- 
sary of  the  creation  of  the  State  of  Israel.  I 
would  like  to  join  In  the  celebration. 

As  Americans  we  realize  how  important  our 
own  Independence  Day  is.  Each  July  we  stop 
to  rememt}er  the  successes  of  the  early 
American  patriots,  their  perseverance  for  the 
causes  of  freedom  and  llt}erty.  More  than  200 
years  ago  our  fledgling  democracy  began  with 
some  determined  leaders  and  a  somewhat 
willir)g  citizenship.  Over  time  and  as  our 
Nation  grew,  the  ideas  ttiat  they  espoused 
t)ecame  ttie  rules  by  which  we  lived.  Today 
we  do  not  claim  that  our  process  or  our 
people  are  perfect.  But  we  do  work  every  day 
to  strengthen  our  derTKx:racy  and  serve  as  an 
example  for  people  and  patriots  around  the 
world. 

Israel  Is  one  of  our  democratic  partners  in 
the  Middle  East.  We  all  know  of  the  hardship 
Israel  has  endured  during  the  early  years.  But 
I  also  am  sure  that  through  everything,  the  Is- 
raeli people  will  continue  to  uphoM  the  demo- 
cratic principles  in  which  Theodore  Hertzel, 
wtK}  promoted  the  klea  of  a  Jewish  homeland, 
and  Chaim  Weizmann  and  GoMa  Meir,  wfio 
were  early  leaders  of  the  Jewish  State,  be- 
lieved so  strongly. 
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Our  Nation  extends  from  coast  to  coast,  but 
Israel,  a  nation  the  size  of  New  Jersey,  is  nes- 
tled in  an  area  of  the  world  where  democracy 
is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  Israel's 
strategic  position  in  the  Middle  East  is  vital  for 
the  future  of  democracy.  We  must  believe  that 
Israel  and  its  neighbors  will  be  able  to  make 
peace,  and  we  must  do  what  is  appropriate  to 
facilitate  this  process. 

The  festival  of  Passover  has  just  ended.  I 
remember  a  Passover  I  spent  in  Jerusalem 
when  I  first  came  to  Congress.  I  am  happy 
now  to  celebrate  the  creation  of  a  homeland 
for  the  Jewish  people.  Congratulations  Israel 
on  your  41st  birthday!  May  your  democracy 
remain  ever  strong. 


VETERANS  WIN  RULING  ON 
AGENT  ORANGE 


HON.  H.  MARTIN  LANCASTER 

OP  NORTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  11,  1989 

Mr.  LANCASTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  call  your  attention  to  a  matter  of  great  im- 
portance to  thousands  of  Vietnam  veterans 
throughout  the  United  States. 

As  some  of  my  colleagues  may  know,  Viet- 
nam veterans  have  finally  won  a  victory  that 
was  long  overdue.  Recently,  a  Federal  judge 
in  California  agreed  with  a  group  of  Vietnam 
veterans  who  brought  a  lawsuit  to  make  the 
Government  agree  that  agent  orange  caused 
them  severe  health  problems.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Veterans'  Affairs  has  long  argued  that 
there  was  no  scientific  evidence  of  any  con- 
nection between  use  of  the  chemical  defoliant 
and  the  health  problems  of  veterans  and  their 
children.  The  court  held  that  only  a  "signifi- 
cant statistical  association  tjetween  exposure 
and  illness"  Is  required  to  establish  a  claim. 
Previously,  the  Department  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs has  required  a  veteran  to  show  "proof  of 
a  causal  relationship."  Veterans  found  this 
standard  neariy  impossible.  Only  5  of  the 
33,272  veterans  who  have  claimed  the  hertii- 
cide  harmed  them  have  ever  been  granted 
direct  benefits  for  agent-orange  exposure  from 
the  Government. 

The  mling  of  Judge  Henderson  requires  that 
the  VA  put  an  end  to  the  10-year  denial  and 
now  accept  compensation  claims  from  veter- 
ans. Every  denial  of  an  agent-orange  claim 
since  1985  must  now  be  reviewed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  ruling  will  have  major  im- 
plications for  our  Vietnam  veterans.  As  co- 
chairman  of  the  House  Vietnam  Veterans  in 
Congress,  I  urge  my  fellow  colleagues  in  the 
House  and  Senate  to  support  legislation  that 
will  fairty  compensate  the  victims  of  agent 
orange. 

I  commend  tfie  following  article  from  the 
Washington  Post,  written  jointly  by  Mary  R. 
Stout,  presklent  of  the  Vietnam  Veterans  of 
America,  and  H.F.  Gierke,  national  command- 
er of  the  American  Legion,  to  the  attentran  of 
every  Member  of  this  body. 
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[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  May  11, 1989] 
No  MoRK  Delays  om  Agbkt  Oramge— Set 
comfehsation  rules  por  vletmam  vets— 
Now 

(By  Mary  R.  Stout  and  H.P.  Gierke) 
The  recent  ruling  by  U.S.  District  Judge 
Thelton  Henderson  striking  down  the  gov- 
ernment's Agent  Orange  compensation  reg- 
ulations should  remind  the  nation  that  the 
Agent  Orange  issue  is  far  from  dead. 

Members  of  the  Vietnam  Veterans  of 
America  and  the  American  Legion  have 
l)een  fighting  an  uphill  battle  for  the  past 
decade  to  obtain  Justice  for  the  veterans  ex- 
posed to  this  defoliant  during  the  Vietnam 
War.  Judge  Henderson's  decision,  a  result  of 
a  class-action  suit  brought  by  WA,  along 
with  the  legion's  recently  completed  study 
of  Vietnam  veterans,  confirms  that  the  gov- 
ernment has  not  done  its  part  to  put  an  end 
to  the  suffering  from  the  Vietnam  War. 

A  decade  ago  the  media  were  ablaze  with 
reports  that  the  dloxin  contaminant  in 
Agent  Orange  may  have  produced  adverse 
health  effects  such  as  cancer  and  birth  de- 
fects. News  reports  regularly  featured  the 
plight  of  Vietnam  veterans  with  rare  dis- 
eases and  their  pleas  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment for  assistance.  But  with  time,  press  in- 
terest in  the  story  dwindled. 

The  vacuum  in  the  media  was  a  credit  to 
the  game  plan  devised  by  the  executive 
branch.  The  first  part  of  the  strategy  was  to 
delay  resolution  of  the  issue  as  long  as  pos- 
sible in  the  hope  that  the  public  pressure  to 
compensate  Agent  Orange  victims  would 
subside  with  time.  "We  need  scientific  evi- 
dence," said  the  Veterans  Administration 
(responsible  by  law  to  provide  compensation 
for  service-related  injuries),  "and  sufficient 
scientific  studies  have  not  yet  been  conduct- 
ed " 

When  Congress  caUed  this  bluff  in  1979 
by  requiring  the  VA  to  conduct  an  epidemi- 
ology study  of  the  veterans  who  were  ex- 
posed, the  executive  agencies  were  up  to  the 
task  of  delay.  Pirst,  the  VA  dallied  for  years 
with  the  chore  of  writing  a  protocol  for  the 
study.  Then,  in  1983,  it  threw  up  ite  hands 
and  tossed  the  study  to  the  Centers  for  Dis- 
ease Control. 

The  CDC  was  even  more  creative.  After 
spending  four  years  and  tens  of  millions  of 
taxpayer  dollars,  it  concluded  In  1987  that 
the  congresslonally  mandated  study  simply 
could  not  l)e  done  l)ecause  not  enough  veter- 
ans could  \>e  found  who  had  been  exposed  to 
Agent  Orange.  By  then,  the  issue  had  so 
subsided  in  the  media  that  few  noticed  that 
this  conclusion  defies  common  sense.  The 
military  admits  It  sprayed  more  than  10  mil- 
lion gallons  of  the  herbicide  over  the  battle- 
field—so much  that  even  the  VA's  rules  say 
it  must  assume  that  aU  those  sent  to  Viet- 
nam were  In  fact  exposed. 

The  second  part  of  the  government's 
strategy  was  to  adopt  the  principle  that 
compensation  can  be  provided  only  If  scien- 
tists agree  there  Is  a  cause-and-effect  rela- 
tionship between  Agent  Orange  and  the  vet- 
eran's Illness.  This  ensured  that  no  one 
would  l)e  compensated  during  his  or  her  life- 
time l)ecause,  as  the  decades  it  took  for  sci- 
entists to  nail  down  the  cause  link  l)etween 
smoking  and  cancer  make  clear,  it's  exceed- 
ingly difficult  for  scientists  to  reach  agree- 
ment over  the  cause-and-effect  sUtus  of  any 
toxic  agent. 

But  In  the  end  the  government's  strategy 
has  unraveled.  Private  veterans'  organiza- 
tions spent  years  and  thousands  of  their 
own  dollars  to  prevent  the  book  on  Agent 
Orange  from  being  prematurely  closed.  In  a 
study     commissioned     by     the     American 
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Legion  five  years  ago  and  published  last  De- 
cember, the  legion  proved  that,  contrary  to 
CDC's  conclusion,  a  valid  epidemiology 
study  of  exposed  Vietnam  veterans  can  In 
fact  t)e  conducted.  The  legion's  researchers 
also  documented  that  many  of  these  veter- 
ans suffer  from  serious  and  often  rare  disor- 
ders. 

Then  Judge  Henderson,  agreed  with  the 
Vietnam  Veterans  of  America's  analysis 
that  the  VA's  requirement  of  a  cause-and- 
effect  relationship  unlawfully  stacks  the 
deck  against  Vietnam  veterans.  The  judge 
concluded  that  the  VA  has  never  in  its  his- 
tory premised  receipt  of  disability  benefit 
on  such  a  strict  standard  of  proof.  More- 
over, the  VA  ignored  the  mandate  by  Con- 
gress to  adjudicate  Agent  Orange  claims 
under  the  less  onerous  ground  rules  applied 
to  all  other  veterans,  including  the  precept 
that  doubt  on  any  issue  must  be  resolved  in 
the  veteran's  favor. 

As  a  result  of  the  Vietnam  Veterans  of 
America's  lawsuit,  the  VA  will  now  have  to 
reformulate  Its  compensation  rules  for 
Agent  Orange  and  readjudicate  every  one  of 
the  thousands  of  claims  for  benefits  it  previ- 
ously rejected.  As  a  result  of  the  Legion's 
study.  Congress  may  hold  hearings  on  why 
the  epidemiology  study  it  long  ago  agreed  to 
has  never  been  done.  And  the  Agent  Orange 
issue  is  back  in  the  media. 

It  is  unfortunate,  to  say  the  least,  that 
prolonged  public  pressure  is  necessary  to 
force  the  executive  branch  to  live  up  to  its 
moral  and  legal  obligations  to  those  who 
risked  their  lives  in  service  to  this  country. 
Congress  must  share  part  of  the  blame  for 
the  shabby  treatment  Vietnam  Veterans 
have  received.  True,  Congress  stepped  in  to 
force  the  VA  to  provide  medical  care  to 
Agent  Orange  victims.  But  the  legislature 
has  continued  to  defer  to  the  executive 
branch  on  the  issue  of  compensation  long 
after  it  became  apparent  that  it  was  shirk- 
ing its  responsibilities. 

The  appropriate  response  now  is  to  call  a 
halt  to  the  tactic  of  delay  and  media  con- 
trol. We  do  not  need  to  wait  for  more  stud- 
ies on  Agent  Orange.  We  do  not  need  to 
wait  for  the  VA  to  rethink  how  much  evi- 
dence is  enough  to  support  compensation. 
We  need  Congress  to  bite  the  bullet  and  set 
the  compensation  rules  based  on  the  ample 
scientific  studies  that  already  exist  on  In- 
dustrial workers,  farmers,  veterans  and  lab- 
oratory animals  documenting  that  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  conclude  that  many  diseases  are 
associated  with  Agent  Orange. 


WELCOME  TO  OUR  NEWLY 
NATURALIZED  CITIZENS 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GILMAN 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  11,  1989 
Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  sincere 
pleasure  that  I  congratulate  the  residents  of 
New  York's  22d  Congressional  District  who 
have  chosen  to  be<»me  citizens  of  tfie  United 
States  with  all  the  privileges,  freedoms,  and 
responsibilities  that  American  citizenship  en- 
tails. 

Our  beautiful  Hudson  Valley  region  in  New 
York  State  is  proud  of  its  newest  citizens,  and 
I  invite  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  welcoming 
the  following  newfy  naturalized  Americans  and 
extending  to  them  our  best  wishes  for  a  happy 
and  prosperous  life  in  their  new  homeland: 
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Alfred  Baumann,  Attila  Presser,  Aldene 
Ferdinand,  Thomas  Park,  FYancisca  Flores, 
Alempideh  Aslanl,  Fernando  Bueno,  Yvorme 
White,  Louis  Fevier,  Eduardo  Hernandez, 
Kevork  Lazyan,  Arzina  Jaffer,  Sedat 
Tuncer,  Sophy  Kong. 

Ofer  Nurkin,  Franca  Zoppi,  Rene  Pierre- 
Lou,  Denise  Samuels,  Osric  Laws.  Cecilia 
Garcia,  Steven  Talkjan,  Nlchola  Baynes, 
Mary  Siu-Wai  La,  Sun  Park  Kim,  (3eorge  P. 
Levy,  Toby  Gluck,  David  Millette,  Marlja 
Ciceran. 

Adelia  Rosell,  Maria  Decabrera,  Kookie 
Cheng,  Partha  Bhattachar,  Gabino  Lau, 
Nina  Tushinsky,  Helen  Delaurentl,  Yong 
Nan  Warren,  Avellne  Palisoc,  Kevin  McGov- 
em. 

Marie  Levy,  Oya  Tugal,  John  Lu,  Rachel 
Breuer,  George  Kemp,  Antonio  Larcia,  John 
W.  Smith,  Judith  Sanchez,  Reynaldo  Pa- 
dilla. 

Joan  O.  Nelson,  Shahid  Qazi,  Eon  Byer, 
Marlen  Messian-Pe,  Anna  Lee.  Maria 
Gregor,  Angela  Lau. 

Jean  Fidel,  Prema  Prasad,  Daisy  Rosario, 
Julio  Cano,  Maria  Mesh,  Nort>erto  Nepomu- 
ceno,  John  Berio,  Hieronlm  Rudzinsld, 
Abraham  Thomas,  Eileen  Nepomuceno. 

Jonathas  Fils-Alme,  Ruben  Rublnos.  Mir- 
ella  Betances,  Mohammed  Karamat,  Si  lun 
Vong,  Sandra  M.  Chuck,  Julio  Fernandez, 
Virginia  Ventillo,  Francisco  Reyna-Gonz, 
Maria  Ledesma. 

Marian  M.  White,  Ramon  Pichardo, 
Klyoung  K.  Kim,  Glen  Ford  Fernandez, 
Paul  U  Homg,  Sencion  Soriano,  Wade  Ran 
Lin,  Fernando  Betances,  Cristina  Vasquez, 
Li-Hul  Yang. 

Zafer  Kalkan,  Heiderose  Conroy,  Shaukat 
Malik,  Jayantibha  Patel,  Patrick  Joseph. 
Ariela  Schwarzber,  Lucia  Villa,  Anthony  C. 
Sargeant,  Natividad  Toribio,  Miriam 
Gensler. 

Emellta  Faunlagui,  Dinesh  Maharaj,  Ester 
Tapales,  Rochel  Nelman,  Adan  Rodriguez. 
Mariette  Francis.  Yolanda  Blanco,  Ivy  May 
Davis,  Moses  Portlllo,  Yuri  Tushinsky. 

Theresa  Davis,  Trevor  Chase,  Alrica  Pais- 
ley, Fellcula  Cebrian. 

Atilio  Ciceran,  Eleanor  Gaus.  Daniel  Mou 
Long  L,  Jorge  Avila,  Gregory  Aslanl,  Halina 
Rubinstein,  Stuart  Watt,  Yolanda  Rodri- 
guez, Wascar  Martinez,  Wilfreid  Gulllaume. 
Ellzal>eth  Nepomuceno,  Neil  James 
McQuade,  Jose  Glraldo,  Manuel  Gutierrez, 
Marie  Schlndler,  Olga  Taller,  Sameer  Desai. 
Chetanaben  Amin,  Derek  Ian  Simpson,  Pam 
Cane. 

Sergo  Dieu,  Marie  Morency.  Pushpalath 
Sawker,  Cheng  Chang,  Margaret  McGovem, 
Susan  Bohm,  Braulio  Calaustro,  Kourosh 
Bagheri,  Nereyda  Lopez,  Dlmltri  Dewes. 

Maria  Schultz,  Sara  Turner,  Antonio  Hen- 
riquez.  Ayala  Malach,  Ernesto  Faunlagui, 
Guadalupe  Vlray,  Merceditas  Rivas,  Maria 
Reslnger,  Sara  Gluck.  Napoleon  Ledesma. 

Sandra  Jones,  David  Ngo,  Maria  D'Agos- 
tlno,  Maria  J.  Ruiz.  Ashvin  A.  Shah,  Gil 
Samson,  MordechaJ  Krausz,  Rama  Katra- 
gadda,  Issac  Nurkin,  Hari  Menon. 

Michael  Mesh,  Joaquina  Abou-Hamda, 
Vemoica  Herskovic,  Geula  Ef  rati. 

Joanne  Park,  Sofia  Qulntero-P,  Raymond 
Ahmadi,  Panagiota  Hatzis,  Piero  Olcese, 
Joseph  Procopio,  Kenneth  Levine,  Doroteo 
Ocampo,  Annamma  Kaduvettoo,  Mary 
Leahy. 

Paulina  Qullicot,  Paulln  Noellzaire,  Ange- 
lia  Newell,  Lily  You  Homg,  Lisa  Chen, 
France  Toussaint,  Ayala  Englanoff,  Pierre 
Bernard,  Macario  Larcia.  Edwin  Burrow. 

Josephine  Novak,  Peter  Elle,  Sydney 
Newell,  Aida  Guirguls,  Michele  Branca. 
Maru  Maria  D  Escudero,  Asha  Badlanl,  Ve- 
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ronica  AUmunins,  Josefa  Cabrera,  Daisy 
Bantana, 

Juan  R.  Manuel,  Vanighese  Abraham, 
Chao-Tsul  Lin.  Shao  Hua  Huang,  Marek 
Nosal.  OrlstU  Orlaca,  Fellpa  Perez,  Margari- 
ta Giles,  Fernando  Betances,  Madhuben 
PateL 

Julia  Moronta,  Frida  Held.  Manuel 
Araujo,  Oopi  Nayar,  Jose  Blanco,  William 
Marte,  Lanny  Kong,  Che-Mlng  Huang,  Di- 
mltri  Dellis,  Herminigil  Luistro. 

Bhanumati  Vasa,  Cornells  Jong,  Reina 
Uaoos,  Joseph  Oiullano. 

Jacob  Herskovic  Esmeralda  Roeon,  Yuhg 
U.  8heng-Tu  Cheng,  Mary  Li,  DometUa 
Manuel,  Margarette  Voyard.  Abraham 
EQeln.  Helen  Yu  Hsia.  Varughese  Abraham 
Jr. 

Victor  Costa,  Humberto  Begaz,  Gladys 
AvUa,  Frank  Nelson,  Nelson  Ocampo,  Salva- 
tore  Sparta,  Myriam  Castillo,  Beatrix  Sal- 
Tllla,  Andre  Bouvllle.  Hannl  Petersen. 

Tva  Lapointe,  Mariana  BJorkander,  Ruey- 
Jen  Iiee,  David  Landau,  Urmela  MaharaJ, 
Astleyman  Tyrell,  Rosa  Nunez  de  D,  Vlk- 
ramchan  MaharaJ,  Ma  Corazon  Calaustro, 
Abel  Ruben  Vlllanueva. 

n  Toung  Lee,  Rosalucia  Zlmmermann, 
Desi  Knapic  Julia  Ann  Bianchl.  Jill  Eliza 
Muller,  Renato  De  Samonte,  Lunise  B. 
McBean.  Betty  CO.  Ting,  Balbina  Aguilu, 
Ellen  Engelberg. 

Neelu  Bhatia,  Averll  Baynes.  Josephine 
Whriter.  Joyce  I.  Dickson,  Michael  Chen, 
Donesia  McGregor,  Arax  Tamazian,  Erica 
Tyrell.  Jorge  Acosta,  Hltesh  Thaker. 

Meir  Efrati,  Mlrtha  Morgan,  WiUrid  Fene- 
lon.  Catherine  Bae. 

Maria  Campa,  Cathleen  Logan,  Yolanda 
White,  Gitanjali  MaharaJ,  Moshe  Horowitz. 
Elizabeth  Salamon,  Moshe  Schwarzber,  Pat- 
rick A.  Barnes,  Bamam  Naber.  Jorge  La- 
Sprillo. 

Shyla  Cantor,  Jose  Gomez.  Ping-Po 
Chang.  Lualhati  Samonte,  Axel  Portillo, 
Stephen  Kim.  Marie  Meniel,  Lewis  John 
Portelll.  Guy  Gerard,  Ciriaco  Villarosa. 


A  TRIBUTE  IN  MEMORY  OF  DR. 
RICHARD  R.  GREEN 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

or  mw  TOKK 

nf  THB  B01TSC  or  REPBZSEHTATTVXS 

Thursday,  May  11,  1989 

Mr.  RANGEL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
honor  and  pay  tribute  to  a  man  who  will  be 
sorely  missed  by  aN  who  had  the  pleasure  and 
the  good  fortune  of  kixMving  Nm;  a  man  who 
was  very  much  admired  by  his  peers  arti  coi- 
leagues  during  his  entire  teaching  and  admin- 
istrative career  and  a  man  wtx)  worited  dili- 
gently and  unselfishly  so  that  others  could 
bertefit  from  his  wisdom.  The  man  of  wtxxn  I 
speak  is  Dr.  Richard  R.  Green  wtw  held  the 
post  of  New  York  City  Schools  Chancellor. 

We  are  all  saddened  by  the  sudden  passing 
of  Dr.  Green  who  was  taken  from  us  on  May 
10,  1989  at  the  age  of  52.  He  was  a  revered 
leader,  one  who  was  capable  of  bringing 
people  togeltwr  for  a  common  cause,  tfiat 
being  the  education  of  children.  He  was  a 
man  who  truly  cared,  not  only  about  ttie  ct«l- 
dren,  but  about  the  entire  New  York  City  edu- 
caltonal  system.  He  was  determined  to  give 
hope  and  a  new  spirit  to  this  system  for  the 
benefit  lor  al.  He  was  determined  to  make  a 
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Mr.  Speaker,  allow  me  to  share  with  you 
and  my  colleagues  at  this  time,  some  of  the 
highlights  of  Dr.  Green's  career. 

He  began  teaching  in  Minneapolis  in  1959. 
In  1972,  he  became  the  citywide  administra- 
tive assistant  for  desegregation  arxi  integra- 
tkxi.  He  went  on  to  become  principal  of  North 
Community  High  School  and  administrative 
head  of  the  region.  He  was  appointed  superin- 
tendent in  1980,  the  first  black  in  that  post. 
Dr.  Green  reorganized  the  administratk>n  and 
introduced  benchmark  tests  to  show  whetfier 
students  had  minimum  competence  in  mathe- 
matws,  science,  and  writing.  Though  his 
tenure  as  a  chancelkx  was  brief,  he  made  an 
impact  that  will  long  be  felt  by  all. 

Dr.  RKhard  Green  was  an  energetic  man 
wfK}  gave  his  all  to  whatever  he  was  involved 
in.  He  was  not  afrakj  to  fight  for  what  he  be- 
lieved in  arKi  was  well  known  for  his  ability  to 
overcome  problems.  He  brought  a  great  deal 
to  the  New  York  City  school  system.  We  shall 
never  forget  his  many  contributions,  his 
strength  of  character,  and  his  willingness  to 
do  wtiatever  it  took  to  improve  opportunities 
for  all  children  and  to  provide  them  with  a 
chance  for  a  decent  education.  As  he  stated 
in  his  inaugural  address  during  his  installment 
ceremony  last  year,  "We  owe  to  the  children 
of  New  York  a  better  day.  We  are  a  service- 
delivery  system  from  this  day  on." 

We  will  miss  this  great  man  wtio  touched 
the  lives  of  so  many  people.  His  beacon  of 
light  will  shirfe  for  years  to  come.  To  his  wife, 
Gwendolyn,  and  his  family,  we  share  with  you 
in  your  time  of  grief  arid  have  you  in  our 
thoughts. 


DR.  PHILIP  CASH  RETIRES 
FROM  EMMANUEL  COLLEGE 


UMI 


HON.  JOE  MOAKLEY 

OP  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiursday,  May  11.  1989 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  alert 
my  colleagues  to  ttie  fact  that  one  of  our  Na- 
tkHi's  distinguished  educators.  Dr.  Ptitlip  Cash, 
will  be  leaving  his  post  at  Emmanuel  College 
in  Boston  this  year.  For  30  years  Dr.  Cash  has 
t)een  a  mainstay  of  Emmanuel's  history  de- 
partment, arKi  also  has  served  as  its  chair- 
man. 

It  is  easy  in  remarks  such  as  these  to  state 
tfiese  simple  facts  of  the  case.  But  as  any  his- 
torian can  tell  us,  facts  alone  do  not  tell  the 
story.  We  also  must  explain  their  impact.  And 
in  Philip  Cash's  case,  his  impact  has  t>een  ex- 
traordinary. In  fact,  his  students  describe  him 
as  nothing  short  of  an  experience. 

It  is  fitting  that  Dr.  Cash's  fieM  is  American 
history,  and  more  partKularly  the  Revolutk}n- 
ary  period,  because  questk>ning  ttie  validity  of 
established  authority  and  accepted  truth  is  his 
forte.  His  approach  to  teaching  Is  to  assail 
every  comfortat>le  assumptk>n,  to  demyttioto- 
gize  every  idol,  to  unmask  every  complacency, 
arxj  to  restructure  the  mirxls  of  his  hearers 
into  finely  honed  analytKal  tools.  Philip  Cash 
urxierstands  tftat  tfte  development  of  critKal 
ttvnking  ability  is  Vhe  central  missk>n  of  tfie  ed- 
ucator and  the  final  goal  of  the  liberal  arts 
education  process.  And  he  understands  also 
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that  the  study  of  history  is  one  of  the  best 
means  to  fulfill  that  mission  and  achieve  that 
goal. 

We  hear  a  lot  these  days  about  alarming 
deficiencies  in  critical  thinking  and  analytical 
ability  amor)g  American  students.  No  such 
problems  exist  for  the  generatk>ns  of  Emman- 
uel history  majors  who  have  had  the  benefit  of 
Philip  Cash's  tutelage.  He  accepts  no  pat  an- 
swers—he has  more  respect  for  an  honest  "I 
don't  know"  than  for  an  unquestioned  verity. 
He  must  despair  of  the  platitudes  we  hear  so 
frequently  from  those  who  will  populate  tomor- 
row's history  books,  just  as  he  revels  in  re- 
vealing for  his  students  the  naked  pomposities 
of  yesterday. 

As  a  member  of  the  Steering  Committee  of 
the  Northeast-Midwest  Congressional  Coali- 
tk>n,  I  am  particularly  impressed  with  the 
scholarly  attentk>n  which  Dr.  Cash  has  devot- 
ed to  the  impact  of  regionalism  as  a  shaping 
force  in  American  history.  It  is  convenient 
today  to  think  of  regional  differences  as  a 
thing  of  the  past.  We  in  Congress  know  that 
they  are  still  thriving,  not  so  much  as  eccen- 
tricities to  be  savored  as  de  Tocqueville  did, 
but  as  critical  policy  issues  affecting  the  eco- 
nomic future  of  us  all. 

In  the  Northeast  and  Midwest,  we  pride  our- 
selves partKularly  on  the  human  resources 
that  historically  have  t)een  our  strong  point 
and  continue  today  as  the  source  of  our  resur- 
gence. For  that  reason,  I  am  pleased  that,  al- 
though Dr.  Cash  will  be  leaving  the  teaching 
profession,  our  region  will  not  be  losing  his 
talents  since  he  intends  to  pursue  further  his 
research  and  writing  interests  and  to  lend  his 
special  touch  to  the  conquering  of  yet  more 
new  worids. 


SALT,  START,  AND  INF— THE 
ARMS-CONTROL  PROBLEMS 


HON.  GARY  L  ACKERMAN 

OF  HEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  11,  1989 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  call 
the  attentk>n  of  my  colleagues  to  Strobe  Tal- 
bott's  commentary  "Why  Kohl  Is  Right,"  in 
this  weeks  issue  of  Time  Magazine. 

Talbott,  Washington  bureau  chief  of  Time 
and  an  outstanding  expert  on  arms-control 
problems,  makes  the  right  point  when  he 
stresses  that  the  United  States  must  work  to- 
gether with  its  European  allies  to  devek>p  a 
coherent  strategy  to  deal  with  the  Soviets  in 
the  coming  years.  In  light  of  the  revoluttonary 
changes  in  the  Soviet  Unkin  and  Eastern 
Europe,  and  in  light  of  Gorbachev's  arms-con- 
trol proposals,  we  must  find  a  more  construc- 
tive strategy  to  deal  with  the  Soviet  Union.  We 
need  negotiatk>ns  on  all  kinds  of  weapons,  In- 
cluding short  range  nuclear  missiles,  in  order 
to  stop  the  arms  race,  and  in  order  to  stabilize 
ttie  military  balance.  But  we  also  need  ttiese 
talks  in  order  to  avoid  a  split  between  NATO 
members. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Strobe  Talbott  received  jour- 
nalistk;  awards  for  his  outstanding  books 
"Endgame"  and  "Deadly  Gambits"  dealing 
with  the  SALT,  START  and  INF  talks.  He  also 
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deserves  our  appreciation  for  his  outstanding 
commentary. 

[Prom  Time,  May  15, 1989] 
Why  Korl  Is  Right 


(By  Strobe  Talbott) 
Helmut  Kohl  has  Infuriated  the  Bush  Ad- 
ministration by  trying  to  save  his  political 
skin  with  a  call  on  the  superpowers  to  nego- 
tiate over  short-range  nuclear  weapons.  But 
however  pusUlanlmous  his  notives  may  l>e. 
Kohl  happens  to  be  right  in  what  he  recom- 
mends. Tactical  nuclear  weapons  have  never 
made  sense,  especially  concentrated  in  West 
Germany,  the  putative  battlefield  were 
World  War  III  would  begin.  If  American 
tactical  missiles  were  ever  fired  in  anger, 
they  would  raise  mushroom  clouds  over 
German  territory  and  probably  kill  more 
local  civilians  than  the  foreign  Invaders.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  missiles  were  not 
fired,  they  would  become  irresistible  targets 
for  devastating  pre-emptive  strikes  by  the 
enemy.  Hence  the  bitter  saying  in  Bonn, 
"The  shorter  the  range,  the  deader  the 
German." 

Nuclear  weapons  deter  their  own  use.  Ar- 
guably that  Is  aU  they  are  good  for.  But  tac- 
tical nukes,  because  they  frighten  allies 
whom  they  are  supposed  to  protect,  are 
good  for  even  less.  In  fact,  these  weapons 
are  good  for  nothing  except  as  bargaining 
leverage  to  remove  similar  Soviet  missiles  in 
Eastern  Europe.  Thus  the  current  furor  Is 
surprisingly  only  in  that  it  took  so  long,  and 
so  much  pressure  from  the  left,  for  a  West 
German  Chancellor  to  adopt  Kohl's  present 
position. 

The  D.S.  has  »)een  holding  the  line  against 
short-range-weapons  talks  out  of  fear  that 
negotiations  will  lead  to  a  supposedly  terri- 
ble sUte  of  affairs  in  Europe  known  as 
"denuclearization"— the  removal  of  all  nu- 
clear weapons  from  the  Continent.  Accord- 
ingly to  the  NATO  catechism,  denucleariza- 
tion would  make  Europe  "safe"  for  a  con- 
ventional war  that  the  Warsaw  Pact,  with 
its  much  vaunted  superiority  In  soldiers  and 
tanks,  might  be  tempted  to  start  and  could 
likely  win.  According  to  another  article  of 
the  dark  faith,  a  denuclearized  Western 
Europe  would  be  "Plnlandized":  Prance, 
Italy  and  Belgium,  but,  above  all.  the  Feder- 
al Republic  of  Germany,  would  be  sucked 
away  from  their  traditional  protector  on  the 
far  side  of  the  Atlantic  into  the  Soviet  orbit. 
These  countries  would  end  up,  like  Finland, 
being  allowed  to  manage  their  Internal  af- 
fairs as  they  saw  fit  but  obliged  to  calibrate 
their  foreign  poUcles  to  the  wishes  of 
Moscow. 

Because  of  where  they  live,  most.  Europe- 
ans see  more  clearly  than  most  Americans 
how  implausible  and  Irrelevant  that  danger 
Is  becoming.  All  they  have  to  do  is  look  at 
their  neighbors  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Iron  Curtain  to  realize  that  there  is  Indeed 
such  a  thing  as  Flnlandlzation,  but  it  is  hap- 
pening in  the  East,  not  the  West.  Moreover, 
it  Is  happening  with  the  approval  of 
Moscow,  which  is  encouraging  its  comrades 
to  turn  toward  Paris,  Bonn,  London  and 
Rome  not  just  for  economic  help  but  also 
for  political  institutions  and  values. 

As  for  the  threat  of  conventional  war. 
Mikhail  Gorbachev  Is  already  committed  to 
unilateral  reductions  in  troops,  armor  and 
artillery.  He  might  go  further  in  the  talks 
with  the  West  not  taking  place  in  Vienna, 
and  further  still  U  shortrange  nuclear  weap- 
ons are  on  the  table. 

Once  the  Bush  Administration  stops  curs- 
ing Kohl  under  its  breath,  it  will  probably 
do  what  he  is  asking.  Some  formula  wUl  be 
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found  to  permit  the  talks  that  Kohl  wants 
and  Washington  hates.  Too  bad  the  U.S. 
will  have  been  dragged  kicking  and  scream- 
ing Into  a  decision  that  it  should  have 
reached  on  its  own.  The  leader  of  the  alli- 
ance will  be  in  the  anomalous  and  undigni- 
fied position  of  following  Its  allies  to  the  ne- 
gotiating table,  and  the  American  hand  will 
be  weaker  as  a  result,  both  with  the  West 
Europeans  and  with  the  Soviets. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  PRINCIPAL  ADA  J. 
BARNES 


TRIBUTE  TO  LAW  ENFORCE- 
MENT OFPICIAI^  IN  TEXAS 


HON.  SOLOMON  P.  ORTIZ 


OP  TEXAS 


IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  11,  1989 
Mr.  ORTIZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
commend  a  distinguished  group  of  law  en- 
forcement officials  for  their  dedication  and 
hard  work  in  an  investigation  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  my  congressional  district  and  our  Na- 
tion's war  on  drugs.  The  individuals  I  speak  of 
are  Sheriff  Alex  Perez  of  Cameron  County, 
TX,  sheriff's  Lt  George  Gavito,  U.S.  Customs 
Agent  Oran  Neck,  Drug  Enforcement  Adminis- 
tration Agent  Armando  Ramirez  and  Head 
Commandant  Juan  Benrtez  Ayala  of  the  Mexi- 
can Federal  Judicial  Police. 

I  wish  to  commend  these  men  here  today 
because  of  their  efforts  in  the  investigation  of 
a  series  of  murders,  discovered  in  April  of  this 
year,  which  took  place  near  Matamoros, 
Mexico  near  the  United  States-Mexico  border. 
The  dmg-smuggling  gang  which  perpetrated 
these  heinous  crimes  was  involved  in  Satanic 
rituals  and  many  of  its  victims  were  the  sut>- 
jects  of  human  sacrifice. 

The  herculean  efforts  of  the  officials  I  have 
mentioned,  and  others  like  them,  led  to  the 
discovery  of  the  gang's  activities  and  the  ap- 
prehension of  its  meml)ers,  including  most  re- 
cently the  leader  of  the  cult  By  cooperating 
closely  with  one  another,  these  individuals 
representing  different  entities  of  different  gov- 
ernments were  able  to  conduct  a  comprehen- 
sive, efficient,  and  highly  effective  investiga- 
tion. Their  hard  work  and  commitment  to  serv- 
ing the  citizens  of  their  communities  is  deserv- 
ing of  recognition  and  praise  by  us  here  today. 
Among  the  victims  of  these  crimes  was 
Mari(  Kilroy.  a  student  of  the  University  of 
Texas  who  was  kidnaped  by  the  cult  while  on 
spring  break.  None  of  us  can  truly  know  the 
grief  experienced   by  the  parents  of  Mark 
Kilroy.  But  throughout  this  horrible  ordeal,  they 
have  kept  their  dignity  and  have  relied  on  thetr 
faith  in  God  to  comfort  ttiem.  The  only  solace 
we  can  offer  them  is  that  Vne  death  of  their 
son  lead  to  the  discovery  and  eliminatton  of 
this  bnjtal  and  bart)aric  drug-smuggling  gang. 
Again,  I  wish  to  praise  tfie  law  enforcement 
work  of  Alex  Perez,   George  Gavrto,  Oran 
Neck,  Armando  Ramirez,  and  Juan  Benitez 
Ayala.  They  truly  entbody  the  dedicatkw  and 
commitment  whk:h  define  the  term  "puWk: 
servant" 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  11,  1989 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  Opa- 
locka  elementary  schools  and  the  entire  Dade 
County  Public  School  System  is  losing  a  valu- 
able asset  Ada  J.  Barnes  is  retiring  from 
teaching,  after  nearly  four  decades  of  service. 
As  a  former  teacher,  and  as  a  former 
member  and  chaimian  of  the  Dade  County 
School  Board,  I  know  from  firsthand  experi- 
ence that  dedicated,  talented  principals  like 
Ada  Barnes  are  an  essential  ingredient  to 
good  education.  In  that  regard,  Opa-locka  Ele- 
mentary School  has  been  very  lucky,  because 
the  faculty  and  students  there  have  benefited 
from  Ada  Barnes'  leadership  and  caring  for 
the  past  15  years. 

The  faculty  and  staff  at  Opa-locka  Elemen- 
tary and  the  entire  community  of  Opa-locka 
are  honoring  Mrs.  Barnes  on  May  19,  "Ada 
Barnes  Day,"  and  I  want  to  join  with  them  in 
honoring  a  truly  outstanding  educator.  We 
thank  Mrs.  Barnes  for  the  positive  difference 
she  has  made  in  the  lives  of  so  many  thou- 
sands of  our  children,  and  we  hope  that  she 
will  enjoy  a  happy  and  healthy  retirement.  I 
know  that  the  example  of  achievement  Mrs. 
Barnes  set  and  her  good  advice — aim  for  the 
sky— will  continue  as  a  guide  to  her  students 
and  to  those  in  our  community  whom  she 
sen/ed  so  well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wouW  like  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  the  following  Miami  Herald  article 
about  Ada  Barr>es. 

School's  Out  for  Longtiiiz  Etucator 
(By  Luchina  Fisher) 
Ada  J.  Barnes  Is  moving  out  of  her  second 
home.  She's  giving  up  her  patio,  her  private 
office  and  her  1,100  children. 

After  15  years  as  principal  of  Opa-locka 
Elementary,  25  years  with  Dade  County 
schools  and  38  years  in  education.  Barnes, 
59,  is  retiring. 

She's  not  going  to  fish  or  play  golf.  She 
might  travel  some.  But  mostly  she's  going  to 
do  what  she  likes  best— work  with  kids. 

"I'm  just  so  attached  to  the  boys  and  girls 
in  this  community,"  said  Barnes,  who  plans 
to  spend  time  with  her  three  grandchildren, 
volunteer  at  a  Junior  high  and  work  on 
projects  for  her  church  and  sorority. 

She  said  the  school  at  600  Ahmad  St.  has 
been  her  second  home,  a  family  place  where 
all  the  kids  walk  from  within  two  miles  of 
the  school  and  parents  feel  free  to  visit. 

Rarely  do  principals  stay  at  one  school  as 
long  as  Barnes  has,  she  said.  But  each  time 
she  was  encouraged  to  move,  Barnes  would 
ask  If  she  could  take  with  her  the  patio  with 
Its  green  grass,  cement  l)enches  and  shade 
trees  In  the  center  of  the  school.  Knowing 
that  was  unlikely,  Barnes  would  ask  to  stay 
at  Opa-locka  Elementary. 

"I  feel  such  a  need  to  work  with  the  boys 
and  girls  here,"  Barnes  said. 

The  teachers  stay,  too.  "There  is  very 
little  turnover,  I  think.  l>ecause  of  her  abili- 
ty to  guide  us  and  direct  us."  said  Linda 
Brent,  the  music  teacher  for  nine  years  and 
this  year's  Teacher  of  the  Year  at  the 
school.  "We  follow  her  guidance  almost  to 
the  letter." 
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Barnes,  whose  replacement  has  not  been 
picked,  has  tired  to  guide  students  and 
teachers  to  realize  their  potential.  Each 
morning  over  the  loudspeaker,  she  shares 
with  them  a  motivating  message  such  as 
Jesse  JaclLBon's:  "If  you  can  believe  it,  you 
can  achieve  it"  "Believe  In  yourself"  or 
"Aim  for  the  sky." 

Said  Barnes:  "My  fight  has  been  to  have 
high  expectations  and  that's  not  easy  where 
you  have  the  majority  of  kids  being  minori- 
ty." 

Nadene  Toung,  one  of  the  first  teachers 
Barnes  hired,  said  Barnes  knows  every  stu- 
dent either  by  name  or  Incident.  The  kids 
are  unafraid  of  Barnes,  though  she  can 
quiet  a  room  Just  by  walking  Into  It. 

"When  the  children  speak,  she  listens 
with  her  ears,  but  she  hesirs  with  her 
heart,"  Young  said. 

Sixth-grader  Iteshia  Rogers  said  Barnes  Is 
always  there  when  you  need  her.  "Like  If 
you  don't  know  how  to  do  something  and 
■chool  is  closed,  you  can  go  to  Miss  Barnes." 

Education  was  valued  so  much  in  Barnes' 
family  that  "I  Just  grew  up  knowing  I 
wanted  to  be  a  teacher."  said  Barnes  a 
native  of  Savannah,  Oa. 

She  once  toyed  with  the  idea  of  being  a 
nurse— until  a  high  school  basketball  game 
where  a  fellow  player's  nose  was  bloodied 
and  Barnes  "was  on  the  ground  before  the 
blood  was." 

In  1949  at  18.  Barnes  graduated  from  Sa- 
vannah State  College  in  Georgia,  where  she 
majored  in  social  studies  and  elementary 
education.  She  took  a  Job  as  a  high  school 
social  studies  teacher  in  Evans  County.  Oa. 
She  took  a  year  off  in  1959  to  get  a  masters 
in  education  at  South  Carolina  State  Col- 
lege In  Orangeburg.  In  1964,  she  moved  to 
Dade  County  and  began  teaching  at  Bunche 
Park  Elementary. 

Barnes  never  left  Northwest  Dade.  After 
Bunche  Park,  she  taught  at  Miami  Oardens 
and  M.A.  Miami  elementary  schools.  In 
1973,  after  much  encouragement,  she  took  a 
Job  as  assistant  principal  at  North  County 
Elementary,  and  in  1974  came  to  Opa-locka 
asprindpaL 

On  May  19.  "Ada  Barnes  Day,"  the  entire 
school  and  members  of  the  community  and 
Barnes'  friends  will  salute  Barnes.  Two  days 
later,  she  will  be  honored  at  a  banquet  at 
the  Sheraton  Americas  In  Hialeah. 

"Ada  has  prepared  us  to  work  under  Just 
about  anybody,"  said  teacher  Laura  John- 
son. "We  don't  feel  fearful.  We  Just  feel 
well  miss  Ada." 


NATIONAL  CORRECTIONAL 
OFFICERS  WEEK 


UMI 


HON.  ROMANO  L  MAZZOU 

OP  KXHTUCKT 
ni  THE  HO0SE  OF  REPRZSENTATTVES 

Thunday.  May  11,  1989 

Mr.  MAZZOU.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  vraukj  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  during  this  week  wfwch 
President  Bush  has  prodaimed  National  Cor- 
rectional Officers  Week  to  honor  and  recog- 
nize the  men  and  women  wtK>  work  in  ttie  cor- 
rectional institutions  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Kentucky. 

As  we  in  Congress— and  lawmakers  in  the 
State  arti  local  governing  bodies— enact 
tougher  laws  to  crack  down  on  drug-reiated 
crime,  our  prisons  and  jails  are  being  filled  to 
capacity  and  in  many  areas  are  overffc>wing. 
Hw  puts  increasing  demands  and  pressure 
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on  the  men  and  women  wtK>  staff  these  insti- 
tutions. They  have  the  difficult  task  of  provid- 
ing public  protection  while  erKouraging  refia- 
bilitation  of  ttnae  behind  bars. 

This  is  no  easy  task,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  it  is 
getting  more  dangerous  and  difficult  daily. 

As  a  sponsor  of  the  House  resolutkin  call- 
ing on  ttie  President  to  set  aside  this  week  in 
honor  of  the  correctional  officers  of  Kentucl^y 
and  of  our  Nabon,  I  am  pleased  to  join  in  this 
tribute.  These  men  and  women  do  rrat  receive 
much  public  recognitk>n  for  tfie  work  they  do 
on  befialf  of  society,  but  our  communities  in 
Kentucky  are  better,  safer  places  to  live  and 
raise  our  children  because  of  tfieir  noble  ef- 
forts. They  deserve  our  admiration  and  our 
tf»nks. 
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INTRODUCTION  OP  THE  WORLD 
POOD  DAY  RESOLUTION 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  OILMAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  11,  1989 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing House  Joint  Resolution  267,  legislation 
to  designate  October  16,  1989  and  October 
16,  1990  as  "WorW  Food  Day." 

Legislation  commemorating  World  Food  Day 
has  been  supported  by  ttie  Congress  for  tfie 
past  8  years.  Natk>nal  coordinator  Pat  Young 
and  volunteers  across  tfie  nation  ensure  that 
substantive  discussions,  meetings  and  confer- 
ences take  place  and  tfieir  findings  are  dis- 
persed to  key  policymakers  around  tfie  world. 

Our  House  Select  Committee  on  Hunger 
through  extensive  hearings  and  studies  con- 
firms tfiat  the  only  way  to  eradiate  hunger  Is 
to  mobilize  the  politk»l  will  necessary  to 
tackle  the  issue. 

Yet,  despite  the  impressive  outpouring  of 
support,  ttie  problem  of  world  hunger  persists. 
According  to  recent  reports  3  million  people 
are  at  risk  of  starving  In  Angola.  UNICEF  in- 
forms us  that  every  24  hours,  42,000  children 
under  tfie  age  of  5  die  as  a  result  of  hunger 
and  related  diseases. 

Tfiese  grim  statistics  underscore  the  critical 
need  for  a  continued  commitment  of  private 
and  government  funds  to  ending  hunger.  But 
emergency  relief  ak)  is  not  enough.  A  coricert- 
ed  effort  must  be  made  to  improve  the  dete- 
riorating conditions  that  result  in  tragedy  after 
tragedy— tfie  same  conditnns  that  allow 
famine  and  starvatk>n  to  persist  and  remain  a 
reality  in  a  world  with  more  than  enough  re- 
sources to  feed  its  population.  It  is  time  for  us, 
for  our  NatkKi  and  the  worid  of  natrons  to 
work  to  prevent  disasters  from  occurring — to 
solve  tfie  problems. 

Workj  Food  Day  continues  to  play  ttie  key 
role  in  doing  just  that  and  I  applaud  Pat  Young 
and  Worid  Food  Day  volunteers.  Accordingly,  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  cosponsor  House  Joint 
Resolutx>n  267. 

Tfie  bill  follows: 

H.J.  Rks.  267 

Whereas  hunger  and  malnutrition  remain 
daily  facts  of  life  for  hundreds  of  millions  of 
people  throughout  the  world; 

Whereas  the  children  of  the  world  suffer 
the  most  serious  effects  of  hunger  and  mal- 
nutrition, with  millions  of  children  dying 


each  year  from  hunger-related  illness  and 
disease,  and  many  others  suffering  perma- 
nent physical  or  mental  impairment  because 
of  vitamin  or  protein  deficiencies; 

Whereas  the  United  States  and  the  people 
of  the  United  States  have  a  long  tradition  of 
demonstrating  humanitarian  concern  for 
the  hungry  and  malnourished  people  of  the 
world; 

Whereas  there  Is  growing  concern  in  the 
United  States  and  around  the  world  for  en- 
vironmental protection  and  the  dangers 
posed  to  future  food  security  from  misuse 
and  overuse  of  precious  natural  resources  of 
land,  air.  and  water  and  the  suljsequent  deg- 
radation of  the  biosphere; 

Whereas  efforts  to  resolve  the  world 
himger  problem  are  critical  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  world  peace  and,  therefore,  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States; 

Whereas  the  Congress  Is  particularly  con- 
cerned with  the  continuing  food  problems 
of  Africa  and  Is  supportive  of  the  efforts 
t>elng  made  there  to  reform  and  rationalize 
agricultural  policies  to  l>etter  meet  the  food 
needs  of  Africans; 

Whereas  the  United  States,  as  the  largest 
producer  and  trader  of  food  In  the  world, 
has  a  key  role  to  play  in  assisting  countries 
and  people  to  Improve  their  ability  to  feed 
themselves; 

Whereas  although  progress  has  lieen 
made  in  reducing  the  Incidence  of  hunger 
and  malnutrition  In  the  United  States,  cer- 
tain groups,  notably  Native  Americans,  mi- 
grant workers,  the  elderly,  and  children, 
remain  vulnerable  to  malnutrition  and  re- 
lated diseases; 

Whereas  the  Congress  Is  actually  aware  of 
the  paradox  of  enormous  surplus  produc- 
tion capacity  in  the  United  States  despite 
the  desperate  need  for  food  by  people 
throughout  the  world; 

Whereas  the  United  States  and  other 
countries  should  develop  and  continually 
evaluate  national  policies  concerning  food, 
farmland,  and  nutrition  to  achieve  the  well- 
being  and  protection  of  aU  people  and  par- 
ticularly those  most  vulnerable  to  malnutri- 
tion and  related  diseases; 

Whereas  improved  agricultural  policies, 
including  farmer  Incentives,  are  necessary  in 
many  developing  countries  to  increase  food 
production  and  economic  growth; 

Whereas  private  enterprise  and  the  prima- 
cy of  the  independent  family  farmer  have 
t>een  basic  to  the  development  of  an  agricul- 
tural economy  in  the  United  States  and 
have  made  the  United  States  capable  of 
meeting  the  food  needs  of  most  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States; 

Whereas  increasing  farm  foreclosures 
threaten  to  destroy  the  independent  family 
farmer  and  weaken  the  agricultural  econo- 
my in  the  United  States; 

Whereas  conservation  of  natural  resources 
is  necessary  for  the  United  States  to  remain 
the  largest  producer  of  food  In  the  world 
and  to  continue  to  aid  hungry  and  malnour- 
ished people  of  the  world; 

Whereas  participation  by  private  volun- 
tary organizations  and  businesses,  worldng 
with  national  governments  and  the  interna- 
tional community.  Is  essential  in  the  search 
for  ways  to  Increase  food  production  In  de- 
veloping countries  and  improve  food  distri- 
bution to  hungry  and  malnourished  people; 

Whereas  the  meml>er  nations  of  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United 
Nations  unanimously  designated  Octol)er  16 
of  each  year  as  World  Food  Day  because  of 
the  need  to  increase  public  awareness  of 
world  hunger  problems; 
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Whereas  past  observances  of  World  Pood 
Day  have  been  supported  by  proclamations 
by  the  Congress,  the  President,  the  50 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  territo- 
ries and  possessions  of  the  United  States, 
and  by  programs  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, other  Federal  departments  and 
agencies,  and  the  governments  and  peoples 
of  more  than  140  other  nations; 

Whereas  more  than  400  private  voluntary 
organizations  and  thousands  of  community 
leaders  are  participating  in  the  planning  of 
World  Food  Day  observances  In  1989.  and  a 
growing  number  of  these  organizations  and 
leaders  are  using  such  day  as  a  focal  point 
for  year-round  programs;  and 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  United  States 
can  express  their  concern  for  the  plight  of 
hungry  malnourished  jjeople  throughout 
the  world  by  fasting  and  donating  food  and 
money  for  such  people:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Reiolved  by  the  Senate  ond  House  of  Rep- 
nsentativea  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  October  16, 
1989,  and  October  16.  1990.  are  designated 
as  "World  Food  Day",  and  the  President  is 
authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation calling  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  SUtes  to  observe  World  Food  Day 
with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities, 
including  worship  services,  fasting,  educa- 
tion endeavors,  and  the  establishment  of 
year-round  food  and  health  programs  and 
policies. 


Fotu   Pine  Soliai,  be  submitted 
my  statement  as   part  of  the 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  HIGH 
CHIEP  SUAAVAMULI  PO'U  PENE 
SOLIAI 

HON.  ENI  F.hTfaLeOMAVAEGA 

or  AMERICAN  SOMOA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  11,  1989 

Mr.  FALEOMAVAEGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ameri- 
can Samoa  has  experienced  a  great  loss  with 
the  death  of  High  Chief  Suaavamuli  Po'u  Pine 
Soliai  who  passed  away  at  the  age  of  51,  on 
Saturday,  April  15. 1989. 

High  Chief  Suaavamuli  served  with  distinc- 
tion in  the  American  Sanroa  Legislature  for  8 
years.  As  a  member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, he  served  as  the  chairman  of  ttie 
Economic  Development  Committee,  vice 
chairman  of  Govemment  Operations,  and  a 
member  of  various  other  committees.  Chief 
Suaavamuli  will  be  remembered  by  the  legisla- 
ture and  people  of  American  Samoa  for  his 
many  years  of  public  service. 

High  Chief  Suaavamuli  will  also  be  missed 
by  the  members  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  Latter-Day  Saints.  In  addition  to  the  many 
duties  he  willingly  carried  out  for  his  church, 
he  served  in  the  very  important  roles  of  bish- 
op's councillor  and  on  the  stake  high  council. 

High  Chief  Suaavamuli  will  be  sorely  missed 
by  his  family.  He  was  the  devoted  and  be- 
loved husband  of  Leutu  Teleso  Soliai  and 
father  of  three  daughters,  Si'itia  Faimafili, 
Tupfto  Leutu  and  Naumau  Mele;  and  two 
sons,  Fotuolepalaau  Carl  and  Misipopo  Ele- 
kan& 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  add  my  personal  condolence 
to  the  family  of  High  Chief  Suaavamuli  and 
ask  that  the  territorial  House  concurrent  reso- 
lutkjn  expressing  the  sympathies  of  the  legis- 
lature of  American  Samoa  to  the  family  of 


Suaavamuli 
alor)g  with 
Record. 

Text  of  resolution  follows: 

House  CoNcuiutEirT  Resolution 

A  House  concurrent  resolution  expressing 
the  sympathies  of  the  legislature  of  Ameri- 
can Samoa  to  the  Family  of  Suaavamul  Po'u 
Pine  Soliai  who  passed  away. 

Whereas,  Suaavamuli  Po'u  Pine  Soliai,  at 
the  age  of  51,  passed  away  on  Saturday 
afternoon  April  15,  1989,  at  the  Lyndon 
Baines  Johnson  Tropical  Medical  Center, 
and 

Whereas,  Suaavamuli  Soliai  served  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  having  been  first 
elected  to  the  Twelfth  Legislature  for  the 
years  1971-1972;  and,  having  been  next 
elected  to  the  Fourteenth  through  Seven- 
teenth Legislatures  for  the  years  1975-1982; 
and 

Whereas,  among  his  last  assignments  as  a 
Legislator,  Suaavamuli  Soliai  served  as 
Chairman  of  the  Economic  Committee;  as 
Vice-chairman  of  the  Govemment  Oper- 
ations Committee;  and,  as  a  member  of  the 
Budget  and  Appropriations,  P*ubUc  Works, 
and  Parks  and  Recreation  Committees;  and 

Whereas.  Suaavamuli  Soliai  will  be  re- 
membered by  the  Legislature  and  the 
People  of  American  Samoa  for  his  many 
years  of  public  service  as  a  Legislator;  and 

Whereas.  Suaavamuli  Soliai  was  also 
active  in  the  performance  of  his  religious 
duties,  having  been  a  missionary  for  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-Day 
Saints;  a  Bishop's  Councilor;  President  of 
the  YMMIA  of  the  Nu'uull  Ward;  and.  a 
member  of  the  Pago  Pago  East  Stake  presi- 
dency; and 

Whereas,  Suaavamuli  SoUal  will  be  re- 
membered by  the  members  of  his  church 
for  his  many  years  of  church  service;  and 

Whereas,  Suaavamuli  Soliai  was  the  de- 
voted and  beloved  husband  of  Leutu  TelesO 
Soliai  and  the  father  of  five  children;  and 

Whereas,  the  passing  away  of  Suaavamuli 
Soliai  is  a  great  tragedy  and  loss  to  the 
members  of  his  family,  his  church  as  well  as 
the  community:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Territory  of  American  Samoa,  the 
Senate  concurring. 
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tMllion  per  year  in  savings.  Under  provisions  of 
this  bill: 

First.  The  SPRO  fill  rate  will  increase  to 
100,000  tjarrels  per  day  or  more  than  36  mil- 
ton  per  year, 

Second.  Importers  of  crude  and  refined 
products  will  store  about  2  percent  of  their  im- 
ports at  the  SPRO.  This  provisk>n  simply 
makes  mandatory  the  current  discretionary  au- 
thority of  ttie  Secretary  of  Energy  under  the 
Energy  Policy  and  Consefvatk>n  Act 

Third.  As  imports  fluctuate.  Vne  Department 
of  Energy  [DOE]  will  adjust  each  importer's 
storage  percentage  in  order  to  avoid  overfill 
and  underfill. 

Fourth.  Importers  of  refined  products  will 
contribute  a  crude  oil  equivalent  because  the 
SPRO  only  contains  crude  oil. 

Fifth.  Contributkxis  of  actual  crude  are  not 
required.  Rather,  exchanges,  "paper"  swaps, 
credits  and  payments  would  be  used  by  the 
DOE  to  minimize  unnecessary  shipping  costs 
and  ensure  storage  of  the  proper  grade  and 
mix  of  oil. 

Sixth.  Importers  will  coontinue  to  own  the  oil 
in  the  SPRO  and  will  receive  the  sales  reve- 
nue wften  the  SPRO  oil  is  used. 

Seventh.  The  DOE  would  first  consider 
using  the  privately  owned  oil  during  a  crisis  in 
order  to  maximize  the  present  value  of  ttte  pri- 
vately owned  oil  and  spur  private  trading  of 
these  "SPRO  futures." 

Eighth.  Future  costs  for  construction,  main- 
tenance, and  administration  of  SPRO  facilities 
will  be  borne  by  importers. 

An  added  advantage  of  this  bill  is  an  im- 
proved energy  security.  The  key  to  SPRO's  ef- 
fectiveness is  its  size  and  ability  to  rapidly  pro- 
vide large  volumes  of  oil  to  consumers.  This 
fill  rate  will  provide  an  additk>nal  150  millk>n 
barrels  by  1994. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  will  greatly  improve  our 
energy  security,  and  do  so  by  decreasing 
Govemment  spending.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  energy  security  Insurance 
polk^  and  cosponsor  this  bill. 


STRATEGIC  PETROLEUM  RE- 
SERVE ACQUISITION  PRO- 
GRAM 


HON.  MICKEY  LELAND 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  11, 1989 
Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  18,  I  in- 
troduced legislatk>n  whk:h  would  save  taxpay- 
ers millk>ns  of  dollars  and  enhance  our  energy 
security.  H.R.  2047  woukj  permit  using  private 
sources  for  ir)creases  and  improverrwnts  to 
the  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve  [SPRO]. 

As  we  attempt  to  balarKe  the  Federal 
budget  funding  for  certain  programs  is  bound 
to  be  reduced  or  eliminated.  To  prevent  the 
termination  of  vital  programs,  Congress  must 
kx>k  for  alternative  methods  to  reduce  spend- 
ing. 

H.R.  2047  implements  a  new  SPRO  acquisi- 
tk)n  program  whk:h  will  take  Govemment  out 
of  the  business  of  funding  the  reserve,  and 
ttiereby  furnish  taxpayers  with  more  than  $1 


HOWARD  B.  OWENS  SCIENCE 
CENTER:  A  DECADE  OF  EXCEL- 
LENCE 


HON.  STENY  H.  HOVER 

OP  KAKYXAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  11,  1989 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year  a  unkjue 
educational  facility  in  Prince  George's  County 
is  celebrating  its  10th  anniversary. 

The  Howard  B.  Owens  Science  Center  was 
the  dream  of  its  namesake,  a  science  educa- 
tor in  Prince  George's  County  for  1 5  years.  Dr. 
Owens'  visK>n  was  of  a  central  teaching  facili- 
ty to  improve  teacher  competer>cy  in  science 
education  and  to  expose  young  people  to  the 
joys  of  the  study  of  science. 

If  our  Nation  is  to  remain  competitive  in  the 
worid.  then  we  must  continue  to  maintain  our 
special  strength,  tfie  knowledge,  ar>d  innova- 
tion of  our  citizens.  Science  education  is  es- 
sential in  this  effort  in  order  to  awaken  the 
curiosity  and  interest  of  our  young  people.  The 
Howard  B.  Owens  Scier>ce  Center,  with  its 
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fascinating  exhibits  and  instnxrtional  programs 
makes  science  accessit>ie  to  children. 

Since  first  opening  its  doors  on  October  30, 
1978,  750,000  students  have  participated  in 
tt\e  programs  of  ttie  Owens  Science  Center. 
OriginaUy  designed  to  accommodate  50,000 
students  annually,  teachers  across  the  school 
system  sought  to  avail  their  classes  of  this  op- 
portunity for  expanded  science  education. 

The  Owens  Center  now  is  visited  by  80,000 
students  annually.  In  addition,  thousands  more 
have  benefited  fitxn  the  Owens  Center 
Summer  Science  Enrichrrient  Program. 

When  you  consider  that  Prince  George's 
County  has  just  over  100,000  students  in  its 
schools  system,  you  can  see  that  the  impact 
of  Vne  Science  Center  on  our  young  people 
has  been  immeasurat>le. 

From  the  time  the  Owens  Center  first 
opened  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Hays  B. 
Lantz,  Jr.,  it  has  been  dedicated  to  the  belief 
that  science  education  Is  basic  education  for 
all  students  and  that  science  Is  best  learned 
and  taught  as  it  is  practiced  in  the  real 
world— in  a  hands-on  setting.  To  this  erKJ  the 
expertise  of  hundreds  of  scientsts,  engineers, 
mathematicians,  educators,  and  countless 
others  have  contributed  to  the  rapid  evolution 
of  the  programs,  exhibits,  and  services  of  the 
Owens  Center.  Goddard  Space  Flight  Center 
and  the  U.S.  Deparetment  of  Agriculture  at 
Beltsville  have  been  major  supporters. 

The  design  of  the  Owens  Center's  activities 
has  been  most  visionary  and  on  the  cutting 
edge  of  sdeiKe  education  due  to  a  compe- 
tent and  committed  staff  of  educators  and 
support  persons.  The  scier^e  labs,  planetari- 
um, extiibits,  and  programs  developed  during 
the  first  decade  have  been  emulated  by  many 
school  districts  and  scier>ce  centers  across 
the  country.  Friday  night  planetarium  programs 
keep  ttw  publk:  up-to-date  on  advanced  as- 
tronomy and  space  expkxation,  and  teach 
people  how  to  track  stars,  constellations,  and 
planets  from  their  own  backyards. 

Ttie  Owens  Science  Center,  under  ttie  di- 
rection of  Mrs.  Winnie  S.  Wooiey,  launches  its 
second  decade  with  ttie  additk>n  of  its  new 
Challenger  Center,  a  simulated  environment 
for  space  misskxis.  The  pkxieering  spirit  that 
guded  the  Owens  Center  through  its  initial 
decade  of  excellence  vnll  provkje  ttie  neces- 
sary momentum  as  the  Ctiallenger  Center,  the 
first  of  its  kind  in  a  publk;  sctKX>l  district  and 
the  second  one  in  ttie  worid,  elevates  Its  pas- 
sengers to  new  dimenswns  in  space  science 
educalxxi. 

I  hope  ttiat  ttie  Members  of  the  House 
learning  about  the  Owens  Science  Center  will 
spread  the  word  to  their  own  congresskxial 
dtotrict  about  ttie  innovative  approach  to  sci- 
ence educatnn.  Surely  sctiool  systems  across 
the  United  States  coukl  benefit  from  our  expe- 
rience in  Prince  Georges  County. 


INTRODnCINO  TEXAS-ISRAEL 
EXCHANGE  RESOLUTION 


HON.  ALBERT  G.  BUSTAMANTE 


OF 


UMI 


m  THX  HOtrsK  or  bkpresehtattves 

Thunday,  May  11,  1989 

Mr.  BUSTAMAI4TE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  a  joint  resoiutton  honoring  ttie 
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Texas-Israel  Exchange  Program  for  its  contri- 
butnns  to  the  agricultural  interests  of  ttie 
United  States  and  Israel.  Twenty-seven  of  my 
colleagues  have  joined  me  as  original  cospon- 
sors  to  this  resolutk>n. 

The  Texas-Israel  Exchange  Program  was 
ttie  first  joint  economk:  development  agree- 
ment between  Israel  and  an  indivkjual  State. 
This  successful  program  has  become  ttie 
model  that  other  States  have  followed  to  pro- 
mote economic  development  projects  with 
Israel.  Many  States  have  already  expkxed 
such  opportunities  including  Virginia,  Califor- 
nia, Massachusetts,  Washington,  Oklahoma, 
Ohk},  New  Jersey,  Kentucky,  Illinois,  Florida, 
Indiana,  Missouri,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin, 
Mk;higan,  Connectknjt,  and  Iowa. 

In  Texas'  case  ttie  agreement  with  Israel 
was  designed  to  expand  agricultural  coopera- 
tk>n  between  the  two  States.  The  program  has 
brought  Israeli  expertise  in  arid-land  farming  to 
a  part  of  the  worid  where  water  shortage  and 
optimal  water  usage  are  new  concerns  due  to 
the  greenhouse  effect.  Through  a  demonstra- 
tion farm  in  Laredo,  TX,  the  program  Is  show- 
ing farmers  how  they  can  use  technology  to 
increase  yields  and  grow  new  crops  while 
using  much  less  water.  These  water  saving 
technk^ues  could  have  wide  application  in  the 
arid  Southwestern  and  Midwestern  areas  of 
the  United  States.  In  addition,  the  water 
saving  technk^ues  could  prove  crucial  for 
farmers  In  northern  urban  States  where  water 
supplies  must  be  shared  with  households  and 
Industry. 

The  demonstration  farm  located  in  my  dis- 
trict is  demonstrating  the  successful  applica- 
tion of  innovative  agricultural  technologies  and 
diversified  crops  not  commonly  found  in 
Texas.  The  project  encourages  the  long-term 
viat>ility  of  small  acreage  farms  by  demonstrat- 
ing an  effective  system  for  producing  high- 
yiekl,  high-value  products. 

A  second  major  component  of  ttie  project  is 
developing  a  vocational  agriculture  curriculum 
for  students  at  ttie  Laredo  Junror  College.  The 
curriculum  Includes  hands  on  experience  at 
the  demonstratk>n  farm.  The  curriculum  goes 
hand  in  hand  with  stimulating  community- 
based  economk;  development  and  fostering 
an  agricultural  work  force  well  trained  in  ttie 
new  practices  demonstrated  on  ttie  farm. 
Continuing  educatk>n  and  training  courses  for 
area  farmers  and  ranctiers  are  also  planned, 
with  ttie  possibility  of  cooperative  courses  with 
universities  in  Mexkx). 

A  third  component  of  ttie  farm  is  designing 
and  constructing  the  necessary  farm  buildings, 
packing  stieds  and  cold  storage  using  low- 
cost,  resources-efficient  txiikling  technologies. 
This  buikling  program  uses  indigenous  materi- 
als and  adapts  building  mettiods  to  local  eco- 
nomk: and  geoiogk;  conditkms.  The  project  fo- 
cuses on  ttie  use  of  solar  energy  for  green- 
houses. refigeratx>n.  water  purificatxxi,  and 
crop  drying. 

Overall,  ttie  farm  project  is  to  promote  inno- 
vatk>n  in  Texas  agricultural  productkjn  and 
present  new  opportunities  for  economk:  revi- 
taNzatkxi  in  ttie  agricultural  sector  of  ttie 
State.  It  also  provkles  a  new  model  for  joint 
practKal  cooperatXHi  between  countries, 
agencies,  and  ttie  putilk:  and  private  sectors. 
Last,  but  not  least  an  added  benefit  of  ttie 
program  is  ttie  strengttiening  of  ties  between 
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America  and  Israel  on  a  real  people-to-people 
basis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  look  forward  to  the  further 
success  of  this  cooperative  program  with 
Israel  and  to  the  expanston  of  similar  pro- 
grams to  all  the  States  of  the  Union. 


THE  125TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
ARGO  BNAI  BRITH  CHAPTER 
5399 


HON.  CONSTANCE  A.  MORELLA 

OFMARTLAHD 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  11,  1989 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  both  share  my  heart- 
iest congratulations  with  Argo  B'nai  B'rith 
Chapter  5399  on  its  125th  anniversary,  and  to 
bring  special  attention  to  their  anniversary  ex- 
hibit of  local  Jewish  artifacts. 

Argo  Unit  5399  traces  Its  origin  to  1864.  It  is 
the  area's  oldest  and  largest  B'nai  B'rith 
group.  Argo  lodge  members  have  included  Su- 
preme Court  Justices  Brandeis,  Frankfurter, 
and  Goldberg,  and  many  Members  of  Con- 
gress. 

Some  of  the  remarkable  programming  high- 
lighted in  the  exhibit  includes  Presidents  Taft's 
and  Wilson's  speeches  to  the  Argo  member- 
ship, and  the  granting  of  "Statesmen  of  the 
Year"  awards  to  Senators  Jacob  Javits  and 
Henry  Jackson,  House  Speaker  John  McCor- 
mack,  and  to  Canadian  Ambassador  Ken 
Taylor  for  the  role  which  he  played  in  rescuing 
Americans  from  Iran  in  1 979. 

The  Argo  B'nai  B'rith  group's  ability  to  be 
both  respectful  of  history  and  responsive  to 
current  issues  is  reflected  In  the  exhibit.  In 
1981,  Argo  was  host  to  then-Egyptian  Ambas- 
sador Ashraf  Ghorbal  in  a  program  dedk:ated 
to  the  Arat>-lsraeli  agenda  after  the  assassina- 
tion of  President  Anwar  Sadat.  It  was  the  first 
time  ttiat  an  Arab  Ambassador  had  addressed 
a  local  B'nai  B'rith  group.  I  am  especially 
pleased  to  salute  the  Argo  B'nai  B'rith  unit, 
because,  in  1987,  it  changed  its  status  from  a 
lodge  to  a  unit  to  allow  for  membership  of 
women. 

Items  on  display  at  the  exhibit  include  hand- 
written minutes  of  meetings  dating  back  to 
1899,  a  ceremonial  menorah  presented  to 
Argo  in  1906,  documentatk>n  of  the  lodge's 
activities  since  1864,  ptiotos  of  Its  prominent 
members  as  well  as  a  collection  of  its  bulletin, 
the  Argo  News,  probably  the  oldest  continu- 
ously published  group  publication  of  B'nai 
B'rith. 

Ttie  exhitiit  is  housed  In  ttie  Lillian  and 
Albert  Small  Jewish  Museum  of  Washington, 
ttie  original  Adas  Israel  Synagogue,  at  Third 
and  G  Streets  NW.  and  Is  curated  by  ttie 
Jewish  museum's  director  Hadassah  Thursz. 
The  commitment  and  dedk»tk>n  of  cunent 
Argo  unit  officers  Henry  Compart,  Basil  Herz- 
stein,  Saul  Lubar,  Samuel  Skolnk;k,  and  Fred- 
erick Wohl  are  also  very  evktent  in  ttie  collec- 
tkxi.  The  exhitiit  will  be  open  to  the  publk:  until 
ttie  end  of  July. 

I  woukj  like  to  extend  an  invitatk>n  to  all  my 
House  and  Senate  colleagues  to  celebrate 
Argo  B'nai  B'rith's  125  years  of  servk:e  by  vis- 
iting ttiis  unk^ue  exhibit  of  memoratiilia  depk;t- 
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ing  the  involvement  in  the  Greater  Washington 
Community  of  the  oldest  and  largest  B'nai 
B'rith  group  in  the  area. 
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APPLAUSE  FOR  ZAIRE 


HON.  JACK  FIELDS 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  11, 1989 
Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
join  the  applause  coming  from  my  colleagues 
and  numerous  observers  of  Zaire,  congratulat- 
ing this  great  country  for  the  substantial 
progress  accomplished  recently  by  its  govern- 
ment, under  the  leadership  of  President 
Mobutu  Sese  Seko. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Zaire  has  been  constantly 
striving  to  implement  numerous  structural  re- 
forms in  order  to  secure  a  higher  level  of  eco- 
nomic performance  for  the  country,  as  well  as 
higher  standards  of  living  for  the  people.  An 
increasingly  competent  and  dedicated  staff  of 
public  servants  has  effectively  implemented 
reforms,  taking  into  account  the  recommenda- 
tions of  international  organizations.  As  a 
recent  joint  report  from  the  World  Bank  and 
the  United  Nations  indicates,  these  efforts  are 
starting  to  pay  off.  Zaire  ranks  among  the 
group  of  African  nations  cited  by  the  report 
which  exhibit  encouraging  signs  of  economic 
recovery. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Zaire  has  also  made  signifi- 
cant progress  in  the  area  of  human  rights.  I 
am  confident  that  the  conclustons  of  the 
United  Nations  Commission  on  Human  Rights 
have  been  reported  to  you  and  my  fellow 
members,  but  let  me  comment  on  this  new 
development  by  reminding  this  audience  of 
tfie  remarkable  innovations  Zaire  has  brought 
to  the  African  continent.  For  instance,  the  cre- 
ation of  the  Department  of  Citizens'  Rights 
and  Liberties  in  1986  was  an  initiative  that  set 
an  example  among  African  natk>ns.  Although 
Zaire  is  still  struggling  to  completely  eradk^te 
all  forms  of  human  rights  abuses,  it  deserves 
our  encouragement  for  its  achievements  to 
date. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  emphasize  enough 
the  importance  of  Zaire's  friendship  and  sup- 
port in  the  central  African  regton.  Zaire  is 
indeed  a  cornerstone  for  Western  values  in 
Africa  and  thus  deserves  all  our  support  and 
encouragement. 


JEWISH  HERITAGE  WEEK 

HON.  BOB  CLEMENT 

OFTKNHESSKE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  11, 1989 
Mr.  CLEMENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I'd  like  to  ad- 
dress my  colleagues  about  Jewish  Heritage 
Week,  May  7  to  14.  This  week  marks  a 
number  of  events  of  major  significance  to  the 
AmerKan  Jewish  community.  Those  events  in- 
clude the  40th  anniversary  of  Israel's  inde- 
pendence, Hokx»ust  Memorial  Day.  Jenisa- 
lem  Day,  Passover,  and  the  anniversary  of 
Warsaw  ghetto  uprising. 

During  this  week  American  Jews  and  others 
are  learning  about  Jewish  history,  heritage,  re- 
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ligk>n,  and  culture.  I  was  recently  in  Germany 
and  I  had  an  opportunity  to  learn  first  hand 
about  the  darkest  hours  in  Jewish  history. 

Over  6  million  Jews  were  systematk^ly 
killed  in  extermination  and  concentration 
camps  during  Worid  War  II.  I  toured  the 
Dachau  Concentration  Camp  in  Munich,  Ger- 
many. Hundreds  of  thousands  of  prisoners 
were  confined  at  Dachau  which  was  the  first 
concentration  camp  ever  built.  It  opened  in 
1933  and  remained  opened  longer  than  any 
other  camp.  Even  though  Dachau  was  not 
specifically  designated  as  an  "exterminatk>n" 
camp,  thousands  of  men,  children,  and  even 
entire  families  died  there  from  a  variety  of 
causes  in  the  systematic  effort  to  eliminate 
groups  of  people  whose  political,  religk>us,  or 
social  philosophies  differed  from  Adolf  Hitler 
and  his  Nazi  regime. 

Standing  on  the  same  spot  where  such 
untokJ  human  suffering  occurred  made  me 
acutely  aware  of  the  horror  and  pain  so  many 
people  endured.  Persons  of  Jewish  heritage, 
Gypsys,  Jehovah's  Witnesses,  Catholk^s,  Uk- 
ranians.  Communists,  and  many  others  suf- 
fered and  died  because  the  beliefs  of  an  evil 
mind  were  allowed  to  endure. 

When  I  observed  the  pictures  of  emaciated 
bodies  stacked  one  on  top  of  another,  I  shud- 
dered. My  God,  I  thought,  how  could  this  have 
happened? 

But  more  importantly,  could  this  ever 
happen  again? 

History  does  tend  to  repeat  itself.  We  must 
ensure  that  in  this  instance  it  never  does.  We 
must  do  that  by  remembering  the  lessons  of 
the  past 

That  is  why  Jewish  Heritage  Week  is  so  im- 
portant. 

May  2,  I  had  the  privilege  to  attend  the  na- 
tk>nal  civic  commemoration  "Days  of  Remem- 
brance" sponsored  by  the  U.S.  Holocaust  Me- 
morial Council  at  the  Capitol  rotunda  here  in 
Washington. 

Again  the  memories  of  the  unholy  acts  com- 
mitted against  entire  races  and  groups  of 
people  were  stirred.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
pause  for  a  moment  and  reflect  on  what  hap- 
pened, and  how  it  happened. 

Then  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  a 
personal  pledge  to  promise  to  prevent  horrors 
of  the  past  from  happening  again. 

We  owe  this  promise  to  the  brave  Jewish 
men,  women,  arid  others  who  were  persecut- 
ed and  to  generatkjns  to  come— so  we  may 
ensure  that  their  forefathers  dkJ  not  die  or 
suffer  in  vain. 


CHARLES  AND  PETER  DeROSE 
NAMED  CITIZENS  OF  THE  YEAR 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF  HASSACHTTSETTS 
Ut  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  11,  1989 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  pay 
a  very  special  tribute  to  two  brothers  who 
have  achieved  the  American  dream  by  devot- 
ing their  lives  to  keeping  the  people  of  North- 
ampton, MA,  informed. 

Charies  and  Peter  DeRose  are  newspaper 
men.  They  are  the  publishers  of  one  of  ttie 
best    papers    in    Massachusetts,    the    Daily 
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Hampshire  Gazette.  Charile  and  Pete  were  re- 
cently named  "Citizens  of  the  Year"  by  the 
Greater  Northampton  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Ttiey  will  offkaally  receive  this  award  May  17. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  think  of  two  men  more 
deserving  of  this  hOTKX.  They  have  contributed 
enormously  to  the  people  of  western  Massa- 
chusetts by  consistent,  honest,  unbiased  news 
coverage. 

Although  their  integrity  and  professk>nalism 
are  well  known,  these  virtues  are  not  the  only 
reason  Chariie  and  Pete  received  this  award. 
They  were  ctiosen  because  of  the  extensive 
time  and  considerable  financial  support  they 
have  given  the  community.  I'd  like  to  just 
name  a  few  of  the  local  causes  that  have  re- 
ceived their  erxJuring  support  the  March  of 
Dimes  "Walkathon",  the  Teen  Center,  the 
Hampshire  recreational  YMCA.  the  Cooley 
Dk;kerfson  Hospital,  artd  many  other  ctvk:  ar>d 
munk^pal  t>oards. 

Charlie  and  Pete,  both  in  their  late  forties, 
were  t>om  and  raised  In  Northampton.  Both 
are  graduates  of  the  University  of  Vermont 
Peter  attended  Northampton  High  School  and 
Charies  the  Williston  Academy.  However,  fol- 
lowing college  graduation,  their  careers  In 
newspapers  followed  different  paths.  Pete 
studied  In  graduate  school  at  Vermont  then 
worked  as  an  engineer  for  Systems  Engineer- 
ing Corp.  of  New  Orieans.  This  proved  to  be 
important  training  when  he  returned  to  North- 
ampton in  1966  to  oversee  the  newspaper's 
conversion  to  offset  printir>g. 

After  graduating  from  college,  Chariie  took  a 
job  at  the  Buriington  Free  Press  in  Burtington, 
VT.  He  worthed  there  2  years  before  becoming 
the  Gazette's  advertising  manager. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  DeRose  brothers  have 
carried  on  a  family  tradition  that  began  in 
1929  when  their  late  grandmother,  Harriet 
DeRose.  bought  the  Gazette.  Harriet  DeRose 
was  a  remarkable  businesswoman.  In  fact, 
she  was  one  of  the  first  women  in  the  country 
to  publish  a  daily  newspaper.  Even  today  that 
is  an  outstanding  accomplishment. 

Chariie  and  Pete's  fattier  also  was  a  formi- 
dable newspaper  man.  Charies  N.  DeRose, 
publisher  of  the  Gazette  and  presklent  of 
WHMP  radio,  received  ttie  same  "Citizen  of 
the  Year"  award,  posthumously,  after  his 
death  in  1970.  The  two  sons  accepted  tfie 
award  in  tfieir  tattler's  absence.  I'm  sure  tfie 
memory  of  that  day  in  1970  will  be  heavy  on 
their  minds  on  May  17  when  they  become  tfie 
25th  and  26th  recipients  of  this  prestigious 
honor. 

I  knew  Charies  DeRose.  A  great  news  man, 
he  really  cared  atxxit  the  Gazette,  meticulous- 
ly supervising  every  word  of  print  that  went  on 
ttie  page.  Yes,  he  cared  about  the  paper  with 
all  his  heart.  And  his  sons  have  followed  in  his 
footsteps  to  continue  a  mighty  tradition. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  important  to  note  tfiat 
these  days,  most  of  the  newspapers  in  the 
country  are  owned  by  big  chains  and  multina- 
tional congkjmerates.  One  by  one  ttie  smaller, 
personal,  family  owned  papers  have  been  sokl 
to  these  corporations.  They  are  sokj  to  busi- 
nesses that  know  little  atMut  tfie  people  in  the 
communities  and  are  incapat>le  of  ttie  person- 
al feelings  ttie  family  owners  once  put  into 
every  single  issue.  The  residents  of  western 
Massachusetts  are  lucky  to  have  Chariie  and 
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Pete  at  the  Gazette  t>ecau8e  they  put  so 
much  of  themselves  into  ttie  paper.  They  have 
been  an  integral  part  of  the  ^4orthampton 
community,  and  they  care  very  deeply  about 
ttw  people  there. 

In  my  31  years  as  a  Member  of  Congress,  I 
have  had  many  opportunities  to  worK  with 
Charlie  and  Pete;  many  times— both  on  the 
campaign  trail  arKJ  during  daily  congressional 
bus>r>ess— our  pattis  have  crossed.  It  has 
been  a  great  personal  pleasure  to  work  with 
these  admirable  men.  We've  worked  together, 
we've  hunted  together,  we've  spent  countless 
hours  helping  the  community  of  Northampton 
prosper.  Anyone  wtx)  krxnvs  how  much  Primo 
mearrt  to  me  will  know  how  highly  I  think  of 
Charlie  to  have  given  Nm  one  of  Primo's 
pups.  Their  selectxxi  as  Citizens  of  the  Year  is 
no  surprise.  They  certainly  deserve  this  horxx. 
Charlie  and  Pete  exemplify  ttie  undying  opti- 
mism and  dedicatx)n  ttiat  made  this  country 
great  I  woukl  like  to  thank  them  for  Vneir  de- 
votion to  accurate,  honest  news  coverage  and 
congratulate  tnem  on  tfiis  award.  May  their 
children  and  grandctiikiren  kive  ttie  Northamp- 
ton community  as  much  as  Ctiarile  and  Pete 
do,  and  may  the  generatkxis  to  come  contin- 
ue this  splendkj  family  traditnn. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  THE  CLEAN 
AIR  RESTORATION  ACT 


UMI 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

OrCAUrOBKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thunday,  May  11,  1989 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  pleasure 
today  to  join  more  ttian  100  of  my  colleagues 
in  introducing  tfie  Clean  Air  Restoration  Act  of 
1969. 

This  bill  is  a  tribute  to  bipartisanship.  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats  from  across  our 
Nation  have  come  togetfier  this  morning  to 
chart  a  new  course  for  cleaning  our  polluted 
skies. 

I  want  to  make  special  note  of  tfie  extraordi- 
nary leaderstvp  ttiat  Congressman  Jerry 
Lewis  has  provided  in  devetoping  tfvs  bill. 
Without  his  perseverarK»  and  ideas,  this  vital- 
ly important  consensus  wouM  not  have  been 
posMe.  Many  other  Members — including  Jim 
Ftomo,  David  Dreier.  Bruce  Vento,  Biu. 
Green,  Bill  Richardson,  Jim  Scheuer, 
Silvio  Conte,  and  Gerry  Sikorski— have 
been  insbumental  in  crafting  this  legislative 
breakttvough. 

The  product  of  ttiis  compromise  effort  ttie 
Clean  Air  Restoration  Act  of  1989,  offers  a 
sensible  and  effective  response  to  ttie  very 
serious  air  pollution  problems  plaguing  our 
cities. 

Some  1 50  million  Americans— welt  over  half 
of  our  Nation's  population — now  live  in  cities 
with  pollution  levels  that  EPA  and  other  ex- 
perts consider  unsafe.  Almost  every  American 
city  violates  the  health  standard  for  either 
ozone  air  poNutnn,  carbon  monoxide  air  pollu- 
tion, or  twth.  In  additkxi,  many  areas  violate 
EPA's  recently  established  health  standard  for 
amaH  particulate  matter. 

And  the  poHutnn  is  increasing.  According  to 
EPA,  last  summer's  ozone  levels  were  ttie 
worst  of  the  decade.  Many  areas  reported 
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record  high  ozone  levels  and  28  new  cities, 
with  15  million  more  Americans,  violated  the 
act's  standards. 

We  need  sensible  new  pollution  control  re- 
quirements to  reverse  this  trend — and  we 
need  ttiem  now.  Unless  tough  measures  are 
adopted,  tfie  combinatk>n  of  more  cars  and 
glotial  warming  will  lead  to  ever  higher  ozone 
levels.  The  National  Association  of  State  Air 
Pollutran  Officials  has  termed  the  outkxik  for 
future  pollution  levels  "frightening." 

The  health  impacts  of  such  high  pollution 
levels  are  very  real,  and  very  serious.  Ozone 
pollutk>n  causes  a  range  of  maladies  that  in- 
cludes coughing,  wfieezing,  sfiortness  of 
breath,  and  scarring  of  tfie  lung  tissue.  It  is 
partrcularty  a  danger  to  those  with  respiratory 
ailments,  like  asthma  or  emphysema.  Young 
cfiikjren,  wtio  have  small,  developing  airways, 
are  especially  vulnerable. 

Cartion  monoxide  pollution  creates  equally 
serious  problems.  It  interferes  with  the  ability 
of  bkxxl  to  bring  oxygen  to  the  body's  tissues. 
More  than  9  million  Americans  with  heart  dis- 
ease or  angina  are  particularly  vulnerable.  And 
we  have  had  disturtHng  testimony  that  expo- 
sure of  expectant  motfiers  to  levels  of  cartion 
monoxkje  common  in  many  cities  can  cause 
permanent  tirain  damages  in  fetuses.  This  is 
all  the  more  troubling  because  some  38  per- 
cent of  all  expectant  mothers  in  the  United 
States  live  In  areas  with  levels  of  carbon  mon- 
oxkto  greater  than  the  EPA  considers  safe. 

Concern  over  these  public  health  impacts 
and  the  billions  of  dollars  of  pollution  damage 
each  year  to  forests  and  agricultural  crops  Is 
the  driving  force  t}ehind  the  overwtielming 
publk:  support  for  cleaning  up  our  Nation's  air. 

Tfie  Clisan  Air  Restoratkin  Act  will  clear  the 
air  pollutkm  that  is  choking  our  cities.  This  is  a 
sensit>le  tiill.  It  extends  tfie  Clean  Air  Act 
deadlines  for  America's  cities,  while  requiring 
additional  air  pollutk>n  control  efforts  to  tiring 
healthful  air  quality  to  our  Natk>n's  cities.  It  re- 
moves tfie  possitiility  of  constructkin  tians  or 
otfier  sanctk}ns  for  areas  that  have  not 
achieved  the  standards. 

To  achieve  tfie  needed  reduction  in  poliu- 
tkxi  the  Clean  Air  Restoratkin  Act  relies  upon 
a  fair  divisk>n  of  control  requirements  for  the 
two  most  important  general  categories  of  pol- 
lution sources:  Motor  vehicles  and  local  pollu- 
tk>n  sources. 

Cars,  trucks,  and  buses  are  tfie  largest 
single  source  of  urtian  air  pollutkin.  They  are 
also  tfie  most  cost-effective  sources  to  regu- 
late. Unless  we  control  tfieir  emissions,  we 
won't  attain  tfie  standards.  We  would,  howev- 
er, be  forced  to  impose  unfair  and  unneces- 
sarity  txirdensome  additk^nal  pollutkin  reduc- 
tkms  on  tocai  pollutxin  sources  as  we  try  to 
make  up  the  difference. 

Tfie  Clean  Air  RestoratxMi  Act  establisfies  a 
fiost  of  measures  to  reduce  emisskxis  from 
motor  vefiicles.  Tighter  tailpipe  emisskMi 
standards  are  establistied  for  hydrocarbons 
and  nitrogen  oxkles— tfie  two  key  components 
of  ozone  polkitkxi.  In  additxm,  a  tighter  stand- 
ard is  put  in  place  for  carbon  monoxkie  under 
coW-weatfier  conditxxis.  Tfie  Clean  Air  Resto- 
ratnn  Act  also  calls  for  new  requirements  to 
reduce  hydrocartxxi  pollution  coming  from  tfie 
evaporatk>n  of  gasoline  wfiile  cars  are  mn- 
ning,  parked,  or  refueled. 
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Local  sources  must  do  their  share  as  well. 
But  control  requirements  for  these  sources 
are  tailored  to  the  severity  of  each  area's  pol- 
lution problem.  Areas  vkilating  the  standard 
are  placed  into  one  of  four  categories:  Moder- 
ate, serious,  severe,  and  extreme;  and  grant- 
ed deadline  extensions  which  vary  from  4  to 
16  years. 

Each  area  is  required  to  put  in  place  special 
measures  established  for  its  category.  Tfie 
longer  the  period  of  extenskin,  the  more  con- 
trols each  area  has  to  implement. 

The  Clean  Air  Restoration  Act  also  includes 
an  aggressive  alternative  fuels  program  for 
the  Natron's  most  polluted  cities.  Low-polluting 
fuels,  such  as  methanol,  ethanol,  and  com- 
pressed natural  gas,  hold  tremendous  poten- 
tial in  reducing  automotive  pollution. 

Moreover,  the  Clean  Air  Restoration  Act 
seeks  to  tap  free  market  forces  to  get  more 
efficient  pollution  control.  It  authorizes  areas 
to  use  economic  measures,  such  as  emission 
fees  or  marketable  permits,  to  lower  pollution 
levels.  Funds  raised  by  fees  may  be  used  to 
help  develop  lower  polluting  processes  or  to 
reward  companies  that  reduce  pollution  by 
paying  for  innovative  and  effective  technol- 
ogies. 

Finally,  the  Clean  Air  Restoration  Act  puts  In 
place  a  fair  and  equitable  sanctions  policy. 
Areas  that  act  in  good  faith  and  implement 
promised  control  measures,  but  still  fail  to 
meet  the  act's  standards,  would  not  be  penal- 
ized for  tfieir  efforts.  Traditional  economic 
sanctkins,  such  as  a  cut-off  of  Federal  high- 
way funds,  would  apply  only  to  areas  that  act 
in  bad  faith  and  fail  to  Implement  their  air  pol- 
lution programs.  Sanctions  under  the  Clean 
Air  Act  would  no  longer  Include  a  construction 
ban. 

We  have  developed  a  state-of-the-art  clean 
air  bill  that  rejects  pie-in-the-sky  solutions.  We 
take  into  account  not  only  the  new  trends  In 
air  pollution,  but  some  of  the  best  suggestions 
that  have  been  proposed  during  the  last  year. 
Our  bill  will  require  the  best  data  available,  uti- 
lize the  administration's  free  market  and  clean 
fuels  kleas,  and  emphasize  the  most  cost-ef- 
fective reductk)ns. 

In  short,  this  bill  puts  us  on  a  fair  and 
straight  path  to  clean  air  without  imposing 
economk:  hardship.  Thanks  to  the  efforts  of 
my  colleagues,  we  have  joined  good  environ- 
mental policy  with  sound  economics. 

I  look  forward  to  moving  this  vitally  impor- 
tant tiJII  through  the  Congress  as  raiakJIy  as 
possible.  We  will  hold  hearings  on  this  issue 
on  May  23  and  24  and  move  to  a  mark-up  in 
June.  We  cannot  afford  to  delay.  The  health 
of  1 50  milton  Americans  is  at  stake. 
SumtARy  OP  Cleam  Air  Restoration  Act  op 
1989 

The  Clean  Air  Restoration  Act  establishes 
a  program  of  incentives  and  requirements  to 
reduce  smog  in  the  nation's  cities,  and  bring 
our  country's  url>an  areas  into  compliance 
with  the  tiealtti  liased  air  quality  standards 
established  under  the  Clean  Air  Act.  Almost 
every  American  city  is  today  in  violation  of 
the  Clean  Air  Act's  December  31,  1988, 
deadline  for  attaining  ttiese  standards.  At 
present,  150  million  Americans  live  in  cities 
with  air  quality  in  violation  of  the  health 
standard  for  either  ozone  or  carlwn  monox- 
ide air  pollution,  or  twth.  In  addition,  many 
areas  violate  EPA's  recently  established  air 
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quality  standard  for  smaU  particulate 
matter. 

The  basic  approach  in  the  Clean  Air  Res- 
toration Act  is  to  grant  deadline  extensions 
for  areas  not  meeting  the  standards,  condi- 
tioned upon  the  adoption  of  control  meas- 
ures to  assure  that  cities  malLC  continued 
progress  toward  achieving  the  standards. 
Areas  with  more  severe  pollution  problems 
are  given  more  time  to  meet  the  standards, 
but  required  to  take  more  aggressive  pollu- 
tion control  steps. 

To  achieve  the  needed  reduction  in  pollu- 
tion the  Clean  Air  Restoration  Act  relies 
mainly  upon  control  programs  for  the  two 
most  imp>ortant  general  categories  of  pollu- 
tion sources:  motor  vehicles  and  local  pollu- 
tion sources.  In  addition.  Federal  leadership 
Is  provided  to  help  states  grapple  with  inter- 
state pollution  problems,  to  help  states  in 
identifying  available  control  technologies, 
and  to  help  In  the  development  of  lower  pol- 
luting consumer  products. 

CONTROL  or  LOCAL  SOURCES  OF  OZOKE 
POLLUTION 

Classification  of  Areas.— In  order  to  tailor 
local  source  control  requirements  to  the 
general  severity  of  each  area's  ozone  pollu- 
tion problem,  areas  violating  the  standard 
are  placed  into  one  of  four  categories:  mod- 
erate, serious,  severe,  and  extreme.  The 
period  of  the  deadline  extension  varies 
among  the  categories.  Moderate  areas  get  4 
additional  years  to  attain  the  standard,  seri- 
ous areas  get  8  years,  severe  areas  get  12 
years,  and  extreme  areas  get  16  years. 

Special  Measures.— Each  area  is  required 
to  put  in  place  Special  Measures  for  the 
Achievement  of  Reduction  Targets  (Special 
measures)  established  for  its  category.  The 
longer  the  period  of  extension,  the  more 
controls  each  area  has  to  implement.  While 
the  Special  measures,  for  moderate  areas  in- 
clude little  more  than  required  under  cur- 
rent law,  serious  and  severe  area  Special 
measures  include  a  growing  menu  of  con- 
trols, and  Special  measures  for  extreme 
areas  include  a  long  list  of  control  steps. 
These  measures  range  from  tighter  control 
of  new  pollution  sources  to  requirements  for 
greater  use  of  lower  polluting  alternative 
fuels. 

Targets  and  Milestones.— The  Clean  Air 
Restoration  Act  calls  for  EPA  to  establish  a 
series  of  emission  reduction  milestones  to 
keep  areas  on  track  toward  achievement  of 
the  standards.  At  four-year  Intervals  each 
area  not  attaining  the  standards  is  required 
to  demonstrate  compliance  with  an  emission 
reduction  milestone  specially  tailored  for 
that  area.  The  milestones  are  keyed  toward 
the  achievement  of  EPA  established  emis- 
sion reduction  targets  which  give  each  area 
a  concrete  target  as  to  how  much  they  must 
do  to  attain  the  air  quality  standard. 

Time  for  SUte  Planning  and  Date  Devel- 
opment.—The  Clean  Air  Restoration  Act 
recognizes  the  complexity  of  developing  ef- 
fective stete  strategies  for  controlling  ozone 
pollution.  It  gives  stetes  four  years  to 
gather  data,  assemble  emission  inventories, 
and  develop  Implementetlon  plans.  In  the 
interim,  while  the  long-term  plans  are  being 
developed,  the  stetes  are  required  to  contin- 
ue to  reduce  pollution  under  short-term 
compliance  strategies. 

Free  Market  Economic  Incentives.— The 
Clean  Air  Restoration  Act  seeks  to  tap  free 
market  forces  to  get  more  efficient  pollu- 
tion control.  It  authorizes  areas  to  use  eco- 
nomic measures,  such  as  emission  fees  or 
marketeble  permits,  to  lower  pollution 
levels.  And  the  bill  provides  that  funds 
raised  by  fees  may  be  used  to  help  develop 
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lower  polluting  processes,  or  to  reward  com- 
panies that  reduce  pollution  by  paying  for 
innovative  and  effective  technologies. 

CONTROL  OP  LOCAL  SOURCES  OP  CARBON 
MONOXIDE  AND  PMJO  POLLUTION 

The  Clean  Air  Restoration  Act  adopts  a 
similar  approach  to  controlling  carbon  mon- 
oxide and  small  particulate  (PMIO)  pollu- 
tion, while  recognizing  that  these  pollutants 
each  r>ose  their  own  unique  problems.  Areas 
in  violation  of  carbon  monoxide  standards 
are  placed  into  three  categories— moderate, 
serious,  and  severe— and  specific  Special 
measures  are  esteblished  each  area.  Areas  in 
violation  of  PMIO  standards  are  placed  in 
two  categories— serious  and  severe— with 
specific  Special  measures  likewise  esteb- 
lished for  each. 

MOBILE  SOURCE  CONTROLS 

Cars,  trucks,  and  buses  are  the  largest 
single  source  of  urban  air  pollution.  The 
Clean  Air  Restoration  Act  esteblishes  a  host 
of  measures  to  significantly  reduce  emis- 
sions from  motor  vehicles. 

Tailpipe  Standards.— Tighter  tailpipe 
emission  standards  are  esteblished  for  hy- 
drocarbons and  nitrogen  oxides— the  two 
key  components  of  ozone  pollution.  In  addi- 
tion, tighter  standards  are  put  in  place  for 
carbon  monoxide,  including  a  special  stand- 
ard for  cold-weather  conditions. 

Evaijorative  ESnisslons.— The  Clean  Air 
Restoration  Act  also  calls  for  new  require- 
ments to  reduce  hydrocarbon  pollution 
coming  from  the  evaporation  of  gasoline 
while  cars  are  riinning,  parked,  or  refueling. 
Such  evaporative  emissions  are  the  greatest 
single  source  of  automotive  air  pollution. 

A  Longer  Useful  Life  for  Auto  Emission 
Controls.— New  requirements  are  esteb- 
lished to  mandate  that  emission  controls 
last  the  f»ill  useful  life  of  the  automobile.  At 
present  pollution  controls  are  only  required 
to  remain  effective  for  the  first  50,000  miles 
of  vehicle  use.  This  amounts  to  about  half 
of  the  full  life  of  most  autos. 

Alternative  Fuels  in  Areas  with  Especially 
Serious  Air  Quality  Problems.— The  Clean 
Air  Restoration  Act  includes  an  aggressive 
alternative  fuels  program  for  the  nation's 
most  polluted  cities.  Low-polluting  fuels, 
such  as  methanol,  ethanol,  and  compressed 
natural  gas  hold  tremendous  potential  in  re- 
ducing automobile  pollution.  In  fact,  some 
estimates  suggest  that  certain  alternative 
fuels  can  reduce  ozone  formation  from 
motor  vehicles  by  as  much  as  90%. 

SANCTIONS 

Under  the  Clean  Air  Restoration  Act, 
areas  that  act  in  good  faith  and  implement 
promised  control  measures,  but  still  fall  to 
meet  the  Act's  standards,  would  not  be  pe- 
nalized for  their  efforts.  Such  areas  would 
be  moved  up  to  the  next  nonattainment  cat- 
egory (e.g.,  serious  to  severe)  and  required 
to  put  in  place  the  associated  control  re- 
quirements. Traditional  economic  sanctions 
(e.g.,  a  cut-off  of  Federal  highway  funds) 
would  apply  only  to  areas  that  act  in  bad 
faith  and  fail  to  implement  effective  pro- 
grams. 

The  Clean  Air  Restoration  Act  op  1989— 
Section  by  Section  Summary 

title  I.  GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Section  101.  Improved  Date  Collection.— 
requires  EPA  to  develop  guidelines  for  use 
by  stetes  to  improve  monitoring  and  inven- 
tories of  air  pollution  levels. 

Section  102.  Maintenance  of  Standards.— 
Requires  stete  planning  to  assure  that  areas 
continue  to  maintain  air  quality,  once  pollu- 
tion standards  are  attained. 
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Section  103.  Nonatteinment  Area  Bound- 
aries.—Authorizes  E^PA  to  designate  areas  as 
attainment  or  nonattainment,  and  esteb- 
lished boundaries  for  nonatteinment  areas. 

Section  104.  Permits.— Esteblishes  general 
provisions  governing  permit  requirements  in 
nonatteinment  areas. 

title  II.  OZONE  nonattainment  provisions 
Section  201.  Local  Source  Requirements 
for  Nonatteinment  Areas.— This  section  in- 
cludes deadline  extensions  and  new  pollu- 
tion control  requirements  for  ozone  nonat- 
taiment  areas. 

Classification.— Nonattainment  areas  are 
divided  into  four  categories  based  on  ozone 
pollution  levels:  moderate,  serious,  severe, 
and  extreme.  EPA  is  authorized  to  adjust 
the  classification  of  borderline  areas. 

Deadline  extensions.— Areas  with  more 
severe  problems  are  granted  more  time  to 
attain  the  standard,  but  are  required  to  put 
more  aggressive  pollution  control  measures 
in  place.  Deadline  extensions  are  for  periods 
of  4  years  (moderate  areas),  8  years  (serious 
areas),  12  years  (severe  areas),  or  16  years 
(extreme  areas).  Areas  that  fall  to  attain 
the  standard  by  the  deadline  are  bumped  up 
to  next  category,  except  for  extreme  areas 
which  can  qualify  for  an  extension  of  up  to 
four  years  if  they  have  met  specified  re- 
quirements and  emission  reduction  timete- 
bles.  Extreme  areas  not  meeting  deadlines 
are  required  to  put  in  place  a  3  to  1  offset 
requirement  and  a  program  of  economic  in- 
centives to  reduce  emissions. 

SMART  Measures.— Special  Measures  for 
Achievement  of  Reduction  Targets 
(SMART  measures)  are  esteblished  for  each 
classification.  The  SMART  measures  for 
each  classification  include  the  steps  de- 
scribed below: 

Moderate  areas:  new  pollution  sources  are 
required  to  obtain  p>ollution  offsets  at  a  1.2 
to  1.0  ratio  (a  1.0  to  1.0  ratio  is  required  in 
current  law). 

Serious  areas:  required  to  use  a  1.3  to  1.0 
offset  ratio;  new  source  review  for  pollution 
sources  releasing  more  than  25  tons  per  year 
of  ozone-forming  pollution;  enhanced  auto 
pollution  Inspection  and  Maintenance  pro- 
grams; stage  II  vapor  recovery  for  large  gas 
stetions;  a  permit  program  for  existing 
sources  releasing  50  tons  or  more  per  year 
of  ozone  forming  pollution;  new  municipal 
transit  buses  purchased  after  January  1, 
1992,  must  be  powered  by  a  low  polluting 
fuel  (e.g.  methanol,  ethanol  or  natural  gas). 

Severe  areas:  Same  requirements  as  seri- 
ous areas  except  as  follows:  new  source 
review  for  sources  down  to  10  tons;  permits 
for  existing  sources  down  to  25  tons  per 
year;  after  1992,  new  additions  to  centrally 
fueled  fleets  of  15  or  more  vehicles  must  use 
low  polluting  fuel;  offsets  at  a  1.5  to  1.0 
ratio;  areas  to  implement  ISPA  program  to 
have  30  percent  of  new  vehicles  clean-fuel 
powered  by  1998;  area  transportation  pro- 
gram to  include  reasonably  available  tech- 
niques for  reducing  vehicle  travel. 

Extreme  areas:  Same  requirements  as  seri- 
ous areas  except  as  follows:  utility,  industri- 
al and  commercial  boilers  to  use  clean  fuels 
or  advanced  control  technology  for  nitrogen 
oxides;  permits  for  existing  sources  down  to 
25  tons  per  year;  areas  to  implement  EPA 
program  designed  to  shift  to  clean-fuel  vehi- 
cles on  following  schedule:  10  percent  of 
new  vehicles  by  1994;  30  percent  by  1996;  70 
percent  by  1998;  and  100  percent  by  2000. 

Rural  Transport  Areas.— EPA  is  author- 
ized to  adjust  the  classification  of  rural 
areas  that  have  pollution  problems  caused 
by  transport  of  ozone  pollution  from  other 
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areas,  or  to  alter  the  control  requirements 
that  apply  to  such  areas. 

BnlMton  Reduction  Targets  and  Mile- 
stones.—EPA  Is  to  establish  emission  reduc- 
tion targets  especially  tailored  for  each 
area.  At  four  year  Intervals  each  area  is  to 
achieve  pollution  reduction  milestones  set 
by  EPA  to  assure  that  areas  stay  on  track. 
Areas  that  fail  to  meet  emission  reduction 
mQestones  either  bump  up  to  the  next  cate- 
gory, or  may  elect  to  put  in  place  further 
emission  reduction  measures  or  a  program 
of  economic  incentives  for  pollution  control, 
depending  on  the  area's  classification. 

State  Air  Quality  Planning.— States  are 
glv«i  two  years  to  assemble  comprehensive 
pollution  inventories  and  four  years  to  de- 
velop and  submit  state  air  quality  Imple- 
mentation plans  (fflPs).  These  plans  must 
Include  the  applicable  SMART  measures, 
and  must  provide  for  emission  reductions 
adequate  to  meet  the  emission  reduction 
target,  and  any  interim  milestones.  Short- 
term  compliance  plans  are  to  be  put  In 
place,  pending  submission  of  SIFs. 

Sanctions.- Economic  sanctions,  including 
a  cut-off  of  Federal  highway  funds,  apply 
for  failure  to  adopt  or  implement  an  ade- 
quate plan.  No  sanctions  apply  for  areas 
that  adopt  and  implement  an  approved 
plan,  but  fall  to  attain  the  standard. 

Section  303.— Control  of  Interstate  Ozone 
Air  Pollution.  A  program  is  established  for 
control  of  interstate  oaone.  An  osone  trans- 
port re^n  is  established  In  the  Northeast 
UwS..  and  the  EPA  is  authorized  to  establish 
additional  transport  regions.  Ozone  Trans- 
port Commissions  are  established  to  review 
tntentate  pollution  issues. 

Section  303.— Additional  Federal  Measures 
to  Reduce  Oaone  Pollution.  This  section  In- 
cludes measures  to  reduce  pollution  from 
sources  amenable  to  Federal  control,  and 
other  programs  to  help  the  states  in  their 
control  efforts. 

Ctnunerdal  and  Consumer  Solvents  and 
Coatings:  EPA  is  to  develop  a  program  es- 
tablishing rules  limiting  emissions  of  vola- 
tfle  organic  compounds  from  commercial 
and  consumer  products. 

Control  Technique  Guidelines  Defining 
Reasfxaably  Available  Control  Technology: 
EPA  is  to  establish  guidelines  to  help  states 
define  what  technologies  are  reasonably 
available  for  13  pollution  source  categories 
and  vessel  loading. 

TRLK  m.  CASBOII  MOllOXniK  NOHATTAIRIfKirr 
FBOVISIOIIS 

Section  301.— Local  Source  Requirements 
Applicable  to  Carbon  Monoxide  Nonattaln- 
ment  Areas.— The  program  for  carbon  mon- 
oxide nonattalnment  areas  is  similar  to  the 
prognm  for  ooone  nonattalnment  areas 
with  some  important  exceptions. 

Classification.— Nonattalnment  areas  are 
dtvfcled  Into  three  categories  based  on 
CaibCHi  Monoxide  pollution  levels:  moder- 
ate, serious,  and  severe.  EPA  is  authorized 
to  adjust  the  classification  of  borderline 
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Deadline  extensions.— Deadline  extensions 
are  tot  periods  of  4  years  (moderate  areas), 
8  years  (serious  areas),  or  13  years  (severe 
areas).  Areas  that  faO  to  attain  the  standard 
by  the  «*— ^^"^  are  bumped  up  to  next  cate- 
gory, except  for  severe  areas  which  are  re- 
quired to  put  in  place  a  program  of  incen- 
ttvca  and  requirements  to  reduce  vehicle 
miles  travelled. 

SMART  Measures.— Special  Measures  for 
Achievement  of  Reduction  Targets 
(SMART  measures)  are  established  for  seri- 
ous and  severe  areas.  Since  carbon  monox- 
ide is  largely  a  motor  vehicle  problem,  these 
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measures  are  less  extensive  than  those  ap- 
plying in  ozone  nonattalnment  areas.  The 
SMART  measures  for  serious  areas  Include 
an  enhanccid  auto  pollution  Inspection  and 
Maintenance  program  and  an  oxygenated 
fuels  program.  Severe  area  SMART  meas- 
ures also  include:  a  l.S  to  1.0  offset  require- 
ment for  new  pollution  sources:  a  permit 
program  for  new  sources  releasing  more 
than  50  tons  per  year;  new  additions  to  cen- 
trally fueled  fleets  of  15  or  more  vehicles 
must  use  low-polluting  fuel;  area  transpor- 
tation program  to  include  reasonably  avail- 
able techniques  for  reducing  vehicle  emis- 
sions. 

Milestones.— EPA  Is  to  establish  carbon 
monoxide  concentration  milestones  at  four 
year  intervals  to  assure  that  areas  stay  on 
track.  Areas  that  fail  to  meet  emission  mile- 
stones either  bump  up  to  next  category,  or 
may  elect  to  put  in  place  further  emission 
reduction  measures.  Including  a  program  of 
economic  incentives  and  requirements  to 
lower  vehicle  miles  travelled. 

State  Air  Quality  Planning.— States  are 
given  one  year  to  develop  and  submit  state 
air  quality  implementation  plans.  These 
plans  must  Include  the  applicable  SMART 
measures,  and  must  provide  for  emission  re- 
ductions adequate  to  meet  the  applicable 
milestones  and  meet  the  standard  by  the  ap- 
plicable deadline. 

Sanctions.— Economic  sanctions,  including 
a  cut-off  of  Federal  highway  funds,  apply 
for  faUure  to  adopt  or  implement  an  ade- 
quate plan. 

TITLB  IV.  SMALL  PARTICULATE  MATTER  (FM  101 
NOMATTAIHMKHT  PROVISIONS 

Section  401.  New  Requirements  for  PM  10 
nonattalnment  areas.— 

Cnassiflcation.- EPA  Is  to  provide  PM  10 
nonattalnment  areas  into  two  categories 
based  on  PM  pollution  levels,  and  the  time 
likely  to  be  required  to  attain  the  standard. 

Deadline  extensions.— Deadline  extensions 
are  for  periods  of  4  years  (serious  areas),  or 
8  years  (severe  areas).  Serious  areas  that 
fail  to  attain  the  standard  by  the  deadline 
are  bumped  up  to  severe  category.  Severe 
areas  that  do  not  meet  the  standard  are  re- 
quired to  put  in  place  a  series  of  best  avail- 
able control  measures  and  techniques  for 
PM  10  established  by  EPA. 

SMART  Measures.— Special  Meastires  for 
Achievement  of  Reduction  Targets 
(SMART  measures)  are  established  for  seri- 
ous and  severe  areas.  The  SMART  measures 
for  serious  areas  include  a  1.3  to  1  offset  re- 
quirement. Severe  area  SMART  measures 
include:  a  1.5  to  1.0  offset  requirement  for 
new  pollution  sources;  and  a  permit  pro- 
gram for  new  sources  releasing  more  than 
35  tons  per  year  and  existing  sources  releas- 
ing more  than  50  tons. 

Milestones.— EPA  is  to  establish  a  PM  10 
concentration  milestones  at  the  four-year 
mark  for  severe  areas.  Areas  that  fail  to 
meet  milestones  must  put  in  place  sufficient 
best  available  control  measures  and  tech- 
niques, as  described  in  EPA  guidelines,  to 
achieve  the  standard  by  the  deadline. 

State  Air  Quality  Planning.— States  are 
given  two  years  to  develop  and  submit  state 
air  quality  implementation  plans.  These 
plans  must  include  the  applicable  SMART 
measures,  and  must  provide  for  emission  re- 
ductions adequate  to  meet  the  applicable 
milestones  and  meet  the  standard  by  the 
deadline. 

Sanctions.- Economic  sanctions,  including 
a  cut-off  of  Federal  highway  funds,  apply 
for  failure  to  adopt  or  Implement  an  ade- 
quate plan.  No  sanctions  apply  for  areas 
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that   adopt   and   implement   an   approved 
plan,  but  fail  to  attain  the  standard. 

TITLE  V.  PROVISIONS  POR  CONTROL  OF  MOTOR 
VEHICLE  EMISSIONS 

Section  501.  Emission  Standards  for 
Motor  Vehicles.— This  section  establishes 
tailpipe  emission  standards  for  new  cars, 
truclu  and  buses  for  pollutants  contributing 
to  ozone  air  pollution,  carbon  monoxide  sdr 
pollution,  and  PMIO  air  pollution.  For  pas- 
senger cars  two  phases  of  tailpipe  standards 
are  provided.  Effective  model  year  1092  or 
1993  autos  must  achieve  the  foUowing  tail- 
pipe emission  standards. 

Oram*  per  mU« 

Hydrocarbons 0.35 

Nitrogen  Oxides 0.4 

Carbon  monoxide 3.4 

Particulate  Matter 0.08 

Effective  model  year  3000,  passenger  cars 
must  achieve  the  following  tailpipe  emission 
standards: 

Oramt  per  mUt 

Hydrocarbons 0.135 

Nitrogen  Oxides 0.3 

Carlx>n  monoxide 1.7 

These  standards  apply  for  the  full  useful 
life  of  the  vehicle,  as  provided  in  current 
law. 

Section  502.  Low  Polluting  Vehicles.— EPA 
is  directed  to  establish  tailpipe  standards  for 
autos  fueled  by  low-polluting  alternative 
fuels  such  as  ethanol,  methanol,  propane 
and  natural  gas.  The  Agency  may  require 
production  of  vehicles  powered  by  the 
lower-polluting  fuels  if  necessary  to  fulfill 
mandates  in  Title  I. 

Section  503.  Non  Road  Use  Engines.— EPA 
Is  directed  to  establish  standards  for  emis- 
sions of  (»rbon  monoxide,  hydrocarbons, 
and  nitrogen  oxides  from  internal  combus- 
tion engines  not  designed  for  road  use. 
Where  possible,  such  standards  are  to  be 
comparable  to  those  applying  to  similar 
automotive  engines. 

Section  504.  Motor  Vehicle  Testing  and 
Certification.- The  Federal  test  procedure 
by  which  autos  are  certified  as  meeting  EPA 
emission  standards  is  required  to  be  repre- 
sentative of  real  world  driving  conditions. 
The  useful  life  of  an  auto  for  purposes  of 
emission  control  certification  and  recall  is 
defined  to  be  100,000  miles. 

Section  505.  Compliance  by  Vehicles  In 
Use.— Tampering  with  emission  control  de- 
vices is  made  a  violation  of  Federal  Law. 

Section  506.  Control  of  Running  Loses.— 
EPA  U  to  establish  regulations  to  control 
evaporative  emissions  from  operating  vehi- 
cles. 

Section  507.  Motorcycle  Emissions.— Emis- 
sion standards  are  established  for  motorcy- 
cles. 

Section  508.  Onboard  Diagnostics.— EPA  is 
to  establish  requirements  providing  that 
new  vehicles  include  onboard  diagnostic 
equipment  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of 
emission  control  systems. 

Section  509.  Motor  Vehicle  FueU.— This 
section  provides  for  the  establishment  of 
limits  on  the  volatility  of  gasoline  (9.0 
pounds  per  square  inch  Reid  vapor  pres- 
sure). 

Section  510.  Control  of  Vehicle  Refueling 
Emissions.- EPA  is  to  establish  regulations 
requiring  new  passenger  cars  to  be  equipped 
with  onboard  vapor  recovery  equipment  to 
capture  emissions  released  while  refueling. 

Section  511.  Cold  Temperature  Certifica- 
tion for  Carbon  Monoxide.- A  new  require- 
ment is  established  limiting  carbon  monox- 
ide emissions  from  autos  at  low  tempera- 
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tures.  Effective  1993,  light-duty  vehicles 
must  reduce  CO  emissions  at  20  degrees  by 
half  of  the  1981  to  1985  average.  Effective 
2000,  the  vehicles  must  reduce  CO  emissions 
to  3.4  Kpm  at  20  degrees. 

TITLE  VI.  MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 

Section  601.  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
Sources.— Air  pollution  sources  located  on 
the  outer  continental  shelf  are  to  be  regu- 
lated as  if  they  were  located  on  the  adjacent 
land  area. 

Section  602.  PM  10  Increments  In  PSD 
Areas.— EPA  Is  authorized  to  conform  the 
current  increment  system  for  particulate 
matter  in  Clean  Air  areas  with  the  Agency's 
new  standard  for  PM  10. 

Section  603.  Definitions.— This  section  in- 
cludes definitions  of  terms  used  in  this  Act. 

Section  604.  Indian  Tribes.— This  section 
provides  circumstances  under  which  Indian 
Tribes  may  be  treated  as  states  under  the 
Clean  Air  Act. 

Section  605.  New  Standards.— This  section 
provides  EPA  with  authority  to  put  in  place 
a  program  for  attainment  of  any  new  ambi- 
ent air  quality  standards  which  the  Agency 
might  establish. 

Section  606.  Data  Collection  on  Pollution 
Control  Technology.— EPA  Is  to  establish  a 
database  to  collect  and  make  available  to 
states  and  the  public  Information  on  air  pol- 
lution control  technology  required  or  in 
place  on  pollution  sources. 

Section  607.  Conforming  Amendments.— 
Other  provisions  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  are 
amended  to  conform  to  the  provisions  of  the 
bill. 

Section  608.  Enforcement.— This  section 
amends  the  enforcement  provisions  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act  to  increase  sanctions  and 
streamline  enforcement  procedures. 
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among  the  best  we  could  spend.  That  money 
for  this  program  remains  today  after  numerous 
attempts  to  eliminate  it  in  the  last  decade  is  a 
tribute  to  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  of  us  who  had  the  good 
fortune  to  serve  with  Eddie  feel  his  absence 
most  keenly.  As  we  recognize  him  here  today, 
I  know  the  other  Members  will  want  to  join  me 
in  wishing  him  and  his  family  good  luck  and 
good  health  in  the  years  ahead. 


TRIBUTE  TO  HON. 
BOLAND 


EDDIE 


HON.  BILL  GREEN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  11,  1989 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  day  when 
we  welcome  former  Members  of  Congress,  I 
want  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  paying  trib- 
ute to  one  Member  wfK>se  contrit}utk>ns 
during  his  years  here  make  him  sorely  missed. 

Eddie  Boland,  who  retired  less  than  6 
months  ago  is  one  of  the  men  and  women 
who  make  me  proud  to  serve  in  this  body. 
Eddie  dedk»ted  virtually  his  entire  profession- 
al life  to  this  body,  which  he  loved  deariy.  His 
accomplishments,  in  housing,  space,  and  in- 
telligence polk:y,  to  name  just  a  few,  will 
endure  long  after  smaller  contributions  of 
many  of  us  here  today  have  faded. 

However,  those  of  us  wfK)  knew  Eddie  best 
recognize  that  the  most  ringing  tributes  we 
can  give  are  to  Eddie  Boland,  tfie  man.  Al- 
though a  Member  in  an  exceptionally  powerful 
position,  he  always  had  time  to  listen  to  any 
Member,  reganjiess  of  seniority  or  party  affili- 
atkw.  Many  is  the  time  when  we  wouW  sit  in 
markup  and  Eddie  could  mention  thiat  a  spe- 
cHk:  project  shoukj  receive  our  conskJeratkan 
because  a  Member  had  let  him  know  how  im- 
portant it  was  to  his  district 

Eddie  believed  ttiat  those  of  us  in  the  Corv 
gress  had  a  responsibility  to  the  less  fortunate 
in  our  society.  He  believed  and  often  stated 
that  dollars  spent  on  publk:  housing  where 


IT'S  TIME  TO  STAND  UP  TO 
DICTATORS 


HON.  JAMES  M.  INHOFE 

OP  OKLAHOMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  11,  1989 

Mr.  INHOFE.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday's  vi- 
cious attack  on  Panamanian  oppositkjn  lead- 
ers is  deeply  shocking — but  not  really  surpris- 
ing. General  Noriega  has  proved  himself  to  be 
a  thug  who  uses  other  thugs  to  do  his  dirty 
business.  While  I  have  no  doubt  that  there  are 
many  fine  people  in  the  Panamanian  Defense 
Forces,  it's  high  time  they  stood  up  in  defense 
of  their  people. 

Just  as  it's  high  time  the  countries  of  this 
hemisphere  show  a  little  backbone.  It's  time 
we  face  the  fact  that  the  people  of  Panama 
are  being  held  hostage  by  a  man  who  is  un- 
moved by  diplomatic  pressure  or  disapproval. 
Noriega  is  unmoved  because  words  of  out- 
rage don't  put  a  dent  in  his  power. 

On  Sunday,  the  Panamanian  people  made  a 
choice  in  their  Presidential  election  that  would 
threaten  Noriega's  power.  Noriega's  reaction 
was  to  send  his  thugs  to  beat  up  the  opposi- 
tion and  its  supporters,  and  then  to  annul  the 
election.  Without  some  help  from  elements  of 
the  Panamanian  Defense  Forces  or  from  the 
democratic  nations  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, the  Panamanian  people  are  defense- 
less against  Noriega's  thugs. 

That's  not  right,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  it's  high 
time  the  big-talking  democrats— and  I  mean 
small  "d"  democrats— of  this  hemisphere  do 
something  about  it.  Is  Presktent  Arias  going  to 
stand  up  for  the  rights  of  Panamanians?  How 
about  PreskJent  Salinas?  How  about  President 
Bush? 

In  times  past,  the  people  of  this  worid  have 
said  that  never  again  would  we  stand  kjly  by 
while  a  nation  was  subjugated  by  a  njthless 
dictator.  But  we  have.  And  millk>ns  died  in 
Cambodia,  in  Ethk>pia,  in  Uganda,  in  Afghani- 
stan, in  Argentina. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  has  come  for  the  free 
nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  to  do 
more  than  just  talk  about  human  rights.  Ifs 
time  to  stand  up  to  dk^tors. 


MEDICAL  ASSISTANCE  FACILI- 
TIES: THE  FUTURE  OF  RURAL 
HEALTH  CARE  DELIVERY 


HON.  BYRON  L  DORGAN 

OP  NORTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  11,  1989 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  of  the  most  pressing  issues  that  Con- 
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gress  must  address  this  year  is  wtiat  to  do  to 
save  niral  health  care.  That  fact  is  evklenced 
by  simply  looking  at  the  proliferation  of  bills 
that  have  t>een  introduced  that  are  designed 
to  address  a  variety  of  challenges  that  threat- 
en the  survival  of  health  care  In  rural  areas. 
Dozens  of  t>ills  have  been  introduced  that 
seek  to  rectify  the  inadequacies  ar>d  inequities 
in  Medk^are  reimbursement;  continue  and 
expand  current  programs  that  have  success- 
fully provkled  assistance  to  rural  hospitals; 
and  rebuikj  the  supply  of  health  care  profes- 
sionals in  rural  areas.  All  tfiese  bills  seek  to 
address  ttie  critical  condition  of  our  rural 
health  care  delivery  system. 

It  appears  that  there  Is  indeed  a  heightened 
awareness  of  the  special  needs  of  rural  health 
care.  The  alarming  rate  of  rural  hospital  clo- 
sures in  recent  years  signals  that  access  to 
health  care  in  rural  areas  is  in  jeopardy. 
Something  must  be  done  to  provkle  immedi- 
ate assistance  to  rural  hospitals  arxj  estat>lish 
long-term  solutions  that  will  guarantee  access 
to  health  care  in  airal  areas  into  the  next  cen- 
tury. I  am  encouraged  by  the  tremendous  sup- 
port we  have  seen  this  year  for  rural  health 
concems.  It  is  my  hope  that  based  on  the  ini- 
tiatives we  have  seen  so  far  that  we  will  pass 
significant  legislation  to  help  rebuild  our  rural 
health  care  delivery  system. 

Today,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  introducing  a  bill 
that  reaches  to  the  future  of  mral  heatth  care. 
Those  of  us  who  are  concerned  atx>ut  rural 
health  care  know  that  It  simply  is  not  feasible 
to  expect  that  all  rural  hospitals  must  continue 
to  exist  in  their  present  form.  What  we  do 
know  is  that  access  to  health  care  must  con- 
tinue. The  legislation  I  am  introducing  today  Is 
designed  to  set  the  stage  for  establishing  the 
rural  health  care  facilities  that  will  ensure  that 
essential  health  care  is  available  in  rural  areas 
in  the  next  decade  and  t>eyond. 

This  legislation  will  establish  a  demonstra- 
tion project  wf>ereby  10  to  15  rural  hospitals 
throughout  the  country  will  be  ti-ansformed 
into  a  new  type  of  health  care  facility  called  a 
medical  assistarKe  facility.  Medk^al  assistance 
facilities  are  short-stay,  low-intensity  facilities 
that  provkle  ambulatory,  emergency,  and  limit- 
ed inpatient  care.  Unlike  hospitals,  as  we  toB- 
ditionally  know  tfiem,  medk^  assistance  facili- 
ties F>rovide  inpatient  for  a  maximum  of  96 
hours  and  stabilization  care  for  transfer  to  an- 
other facility.  Medrcal  assistance  facilities  may 
not  necessarily  have  a  physician  present  at  all 
times.  These  facilities  will  rely  heavily  upon 
nurse  practitioners,  physician  assistant,  and 
other  allied  heatth  professk^nals  for  staffing 
needs.  Medical  assistance  facilities  provkie  a 
viable  down-sizing  option  for  rural  hospitals 
that  are  faced  with  high  fixed  costs,  tow  occu- 
pancy rates,  and  physrcian  availability  prob- 
lems. 

Medk»l  assistance  facilities  would  receive 
funding  tfirough  a  portion  of  tfie  Rural  Health 
Care  Transition  Grant  Program  whereby  funds 
would  t)e  available  on  a  cost-share  basis. 
Each  medk»l  assistance  facility  woukJ  be  au- 
thorized to  receive  $100,000  per  year  for  a  4- 
year  demonsbBtion  period.  Ninety  percent  of 
this  annual  authorized  amount  woukJ  be  pro- 
vkled through  the  Rural  Health  Care  Transi- 
tion Grant  Program.  The  remaining  10  percent 
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would  be  provided  by  the  State  or  local  com- 
munity. 

In  order  to  participate  in  ttie  demonstration 
program,  a  medical  assistance  facitrty  must 
meet  the  following  minimum  criteria:  First, 
have  an  approved  written  quality  assurarK:e 
ptan;  second,  be  a  conversion  of  an  existing 
hospital  In  a  njral  area  and  located  at  least  30 
miles  from  the  nearest  hospital;  third,  estab- 
lish a  transfer  agreement  with  a  nearby  hospi- 
tal for  ttw  purpose  of  transf errir^g  patients  wtw 
need  further  Inpatient  care  or  other  services; 
fourth,  have  a  formal  affiliation  agreement  with 
a  neart>y  hospital  for  the  purpose  of  continu- 
ing education  programs  for  physicians,  physi- 
cian assistants,  and  nurse  practitioners  and 
for  quality  assurance  support;  and  fifth,  pro- 
vide ambulatory  care,  emergency  medical 
care,  stabilization  care,  outpatient  services, 
and  limited  inpatient  care. 

Medical  care  provided  in  medical  assistance 
facilities  would  be  covered  by  Medicare  and 
Medicaid  in  agreement  with  the  State  in  which 
the  Medical  Assistance  Facility  is  located.  In- 
patient, outpatient  ambulatory,  and  emergen- 
cy care  would  all  be  covered.  Coverage  for 
care  provided  t>y  nurse  practitior>ers  and  phy- 
sician assistants  would  t>e  covered  in  accord- 
ance with  current  law. 

Iwly  intent  In  drafting  ttiis  legislation  is  to  pro- 
vide for  the  maximum  amount  of  flexibility  so 
that  ttw  Health  Care  Financing  Administration, 
together  with  State  and  local  communities,  will 
take  the  initiative  to  establish  tfiese  new  types 
of  health  care  facilities.  At  ttte  present  time  It 
is  very  dWicult  to  determine  precisely  how 
Medicare  should  reimburse  these  types  of  fa- 
cilities. For  ttiis  reason,  I  am  proposing  that 
medical  assistarice  facilities  receive  reim- 
bursement based  on  DRG's  for  at  least  the 
first  year  of  the  program.  After  the  first  year. 
the  Health  Care  Financing  Administration 
would  have  the  flexibility  to  experiment  with 
various  methodologies  for  the  purposes  of  re- 
imbursing these  new  types  of  facilities. 

Essential  to  this  demonstration  project  will 
be  the  dose  participation  and  study  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Services.  My 
legislation  requires  that  the  Health  Care  Fi- 
nancing Administration  conduct  evaluations  of 
these  facilities  and  provide  a  quality  assur- 
ance review.  The  Health  Care  Financing  Ad- 
ministration would  be  required  to  provide  and 
interim  report  to  Congress  as  well  as  a  final 
report  which  wW  irwlude  a  cost-effective  anal- 
ysis and  recommendations. 

The  purpose  of  ttiis  demonstration  project  is 
to  establish  a  new  way  of  delivering  quality 
health  care;  examine  experimental  payment 
methodologies:  and  study  alternative  health 
care  facilities  that  are  vi8t>le,  efficient,  and 
provide  quality  health  care  in  mral  areas.  I  be- 
lieve tfwt  we  need  to  begin  worldng  for  tfie 
future  by  establishing  and  studying  these  new 
types  of  faculties,  and  by  developing  an  effec- 
tive and  prudent  policy  for  guaranteeing 
access  to  health  care  in  rural  areas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  changes  in  demographk:  pat- 
terns, medkxl  practice,  and  health  care  con- 
sumer choices  have  altered  the  character  of 
the  heaNh  care  deKveiy  system  In  mral  areas. 
These  trends  have  left  marry  mral  hospitals  ill- 
equipped  to  adapt  to  their  changing  environ- 
ments. Dednirtg  admissions  has  restricted 
revenue  resources  for  mral  hospitals  and  has 
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left  many  beds  empty.  Rural  hospitals  have 
been  confronted  with  rapidly  increasing  de- 
mands for  outpatient  services.  As  a  result, 
mral  hospitals  are  strijggling,  In  part  because 
of  Inadequacies  and  Inequities  in  Medicare  re- 
imtxirsement  and  In  part  t>ecause  of  the  inabil- 
ity to  adapt  to  tfie  changing  environment  of 
mral  health  care  delivery. 

My  legislation  will  encourage  a  handful  of 
mral  health  care  facilities  to  experiment  and 
transform  into  viable  arvj  efficient  health  care 
facilities.  I  look  forward  to  working  with  my 
colleagues  wfio  are  concerned  about  health 
care  delivery  in  examining  my  proposal  and 
establishing  a  new  program  whereby  we  can 
ensure  access  to  essential  health  care  in  mral 
areas  through  viable  and  efficient  facilities. 

The  text  of  my  bill  Is  as  follows: 

H.R.- 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of  the    United   States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION.  1.  SHOirr  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Rural  Medi- 
cal Assistance  Facilities  Act  of  1989." 

SEC  L  ESTABU8HMENT  OP  DEMONSTRATION  PRO- 
GRAM FOR  DEVEiX>PMENT  OF  MEDI- 
CAL ASSISTANCE  FACILITIES. 

(a)  Iif  Gknkral;  LufrrATiONS.— <1)  Not 
later  than  6  months  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Administrator  of 
the  Health  Care  Financing  Administration 
(hereafter  In  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
"Administrator")  shall  make  4-year  grants 
to  not  more  than  6  eligible  States  for  pro- 
viding 90  percent  of  the  costs  of  transform- 
ing a  rural  hospital  Into  a  medical  assistance 
facility  (as  defined  In  section  1861mm(2)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act)  (as  added  by  section 
3(b)  of  this  Act). 

(2)  The  amount  of  funds  provided  in  a 
single  year  under  each  grant  awarded  under 
paragraph  (1)  may  not  exceed  )100,000. 

(3)  The  Administrator  may  not  award 
fewer  than  10  or  more  than  15  grants  under 
paragraph  (1). 

(b)  EuGiBiLrTY;  Administration.— ( 1)  The 
Administrator  shall  provide  technical  assist- 
ance to  States  receiving  grants  under  sub- 
section (a)  during  the  course  of  the  grant 
program. 

(2)  A  State  is  eligible  to  receive  a  grant 
under  subsection  (a)  if  it  submits  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator, at  such  time  and  in  such  form 
as  the  Administrator  may  prescribe  by  rule, 
an  application  containing  such  information 
as  the  Administrator  may  require. 

(3)  No  funds  may  be  provided  through 
grants  under  sulMiection  (a)  after  January  1. 
1995. 

(4)  The  chief  public  health  officer  of  each 
State,  in  consultation  with  the  State  Office 
of  Rural  Health  (where  appropriate),  shall 
be  restMnslble  (or  submitting  applications 
for  grants  under  paragraph  (2)  and  for  ad- 
ministering the  grant  program  in  the  State. 

(c)  nsB  OP  RxTRAL  Health  Care  Transition 
Funds  for  Orant  Program.— Section 
4005(e)(9)  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcili- 
ation Act  of  1987  (42  U.S.C.  1395ww  note)  is 
amended  by  strildng  "under  this  subsec- 
tion" and  Inserting  "under  this  subsection 
and  section  2  of  the  Rural  Medical  Assist- 
ance Facilities  Act  of  1989". 

SEC.  i.  MEDICARE  COVERACE  OF  SERVICES  OF  A 
MEDICAL  CARE  ASSISTANCE  FACIU- 
TY. 

(a)  Coverage.- 

(1)   Part  A Section    1812(a)<l)   of   the 

Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1395d(a))  is 
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amended  by  Inserting  "and  inpatient  care  in 
a  medical  assistance  facility". 

(2)  Part  B.— Section  1832(a)(2)  of  such 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  1395k(a)(2)  U  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (F); 

(B)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (O)  and  inserting  ";  and";  and 

(C)  by  inseriing  after  subparagraph  (O) 
the  following  new  subparagraph: 

(H)  health  care  services  (other  than  inpa- 
tient care)  of  a  medical  assistance  facility". 

(b)  Description  op  Medical  Assistance 
Facility  and  Related  Definitions.— Sec- 
tion 1861  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1395x)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"Medical  Assistance  Facility  and  Related 
Definitions 

(mm)(l)  The  term  'medical  services  of  a 
medical  assistance  facility'  means  the  fol- 
lowing services  provided  by  or  under  ar- 
rangements with  a  medical  assistance  fa- 
cUlty- 

(A)  Inpatient  care,  except  that  obstetric 
services  shall  not  be  considered  inpatient 
cue  under  this  subparagraph  unless  such 
services  are  performed  in  accordance  with 
protocols  developed  by  the  Secretary; 

(B)  emergency  visits; 

(C)  ambulatory  care  provided  In  accord- 
ance with  standards  to  be  established  by  the 
Secretary,  in  consultation  with  appropriate 
provider  and  consumer  organizations  and 
State  public  health  officers; 

(D)  outpatient  surgical  care  provided  in 
accordance  with  protocols  to  be  established 
by  the  Secretary; 

"(E)  stabilization  care  for  transfer  to  an- 
other facility;  and 

"(F)  such  services  and  supplies  furnished 
as  an  Incident  to  services  provided  by  a  med- 
ical assistance  facility  which  the  facility  is 
legally  authorized  to  provide  and  which 
would  otherwise  be  covered  if  furnished  by 
a  physician  or  as  an  incident  to  physicians' 
services. 

"(2)  The  term  'medical  assistance  facility' 
means  a  facility  which— 

"(A)(i)  is  located  in  a  rural  area  (as  de- 
fined in  section  1886(dK2)(D).  and  (ii)  is  lo- 
cated not  less  than  30  miles  from  a  hospital: 

"(B)  provides  emergency  care,  stabiliza- 
tion care,  and  basic  Inpatient  care  for  stays 
not  exceeding  96  hours  (unless  otherwise 
approved  by  a  peer  review  organization); 

"(C)  If  it  provides  ol>stetric  services,  pro- 
vides such  services  in  accordance  with  the 
protocols  described  In  paragraph  (1)(A); 

"(D)  provides  ambulatory  care  In  accord- 
ance with  the  standards  described  In  para- 
graph (1)(C); 

"(E)  if  it  provides  outpatient  surgical  care, 
provides  such  services  in  accordance  with 
the  protocols  described  In  paragraph  (1)(D); 

"(F)(i)  has  a  written  quality  assurance 
plan  approved  by  the  Secretary  under 
which  the  Secretary  shall  conduct  regular 
evaluations  of  the  facility  In  accordance 
with  a  quality  assurance  protocol  to  be  de- 
veloped by  the  Secretary,  and  (11)  has  en- 
tered Into  a  contract  with  a  hospital  or  with 
a  utilization  and  quality  control  peer  review 
organization  with  a  contract  in  effect  under 
part  B  of  title  XI  for  the  performance  of 
utilization  review  with  respect  to  services 
provided  by  the  facility; 

"(G)  has  entered  Into  an  agreement  to 
participate  under  the  State  program  ap- 
proved under  title  XIX  in  the  State  In 
which  the  facility  is  located: 

"(H)  has  a  l>oard  of  directors  and  a  medi- 
cal director  (who  shall  l>e  a  doctor  of  medi- 
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cine  or  osteopathy)  responsible  for  its  oper- 
ation, the  members  of  which  shall  include 
representatives  of  physicians,  nurses,  and 
other  health  care  providers; 

"(I)  has  in  effect  a  transfer  agreement 
(meeting  such  terms  as  the  Secretary  may 
specify)  and  an  agreement  regarding  dis- 
charge planning  between  the  facility  and 
appropriate  referral  hospital  or  hospitals; 

"(J)  has  in  effect  an  affiliation  agreement 
with  a  hospital  or  teaching  hospital  for  pro- 
viding continuing  education  services  to  the 
facility's  physicians,  nurse  practitioners, 
and  physician  assistants:  and 

"(K)  meets  the  additional  requirements 
specified  in  paragraph  (3)  (relating  to  inpa- 
tient care). 

A  medical  facility  may  meet  the  require- 
ments of  this  paragraph  with  respect  to  pro- 
vision of  medical  care  (including  pharmacy 
services)  through  a  contract  that  assures,  in 
a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary,  the 
availability  of  such  care. 

"(3)  The  additional  requirements  of  this 
paragraph  (relating  to  inpatient  care)  are  as 
follows: 

"(A)  To  the  extent  inpatient  services  are 
actually  being  provided,  the  facility  must 
meet  such  staffing  requirements  as  would 
apply  under  subsection  (e)  to  a  hospital  lo- 
cated In  a  rural  area,  except  that  care  may 
be  provided  by  nurse  practitioners  and  phy- 
sician assistants  in  accordance  with  proto- 
cols developed  by  the  Secretary  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  flexibility  for  such  facili- 
ties in  meeting  physician  'on-call'  require- 
ments. 

"(B)  The  facility  must  be  capable  of  staff- 
ing inpatient  beds  within  2  hours  of  the 
time  of  need,  and  must  have  an  on-site  di- 
rector (who  may  be  a  nurse  practitioner) 
present  at  all  times  during  which  the  facili- 
ty is  open. 

"(C)(i)  Except  as  provided  in  this  subpara- 
graph, the  facility  must  meet  the  same 
standards  as  apply  with  respect  to  the  provi- 
sion of  inpatient  hospital  services  under  this 
title  with  respect  to  a  hospital  located  in  a 
rural  area. 

"(11)  The  facility  need  not  meet  hospital 
standards  relating  to  the  number  of  hours 
during  a  day,  or  days  during  a  week,  in 
which  the  facility  must  be  open. 

"(ill)  The  facility,  instead  of  having  a  full- 
time,  on-site  dietician,  pharmacist,  laborato- 
ry technician,  medical  technologist,  and  ra- 
diological technologist,  may  provide  for 
quality  control  of  services  provided  by  such 
individuals  through  such  individuals  on  a 
part-time,  off-site  basis.". 

(c)  Paymkmt.— 

(1)  iKPATiKirr  SERViCTS.— Section  1814  of 
such  Act  (42  UJ3.C.  1395f )  is  amended— 

(A)  in  subsection  (b)  in  the  matter  preced- 
ing paragraph  (1),  by  inserting  "subsection 
(1)  and"  after  "subject  to  the  provisions  of": 
and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"Payments  for  Inpatient  Care  of  Medical 
Assistance  Facilities 

"(lKl)(i)  Except  as  provided  in  clauses  (11) 
and  (ill),  the  amount  paid  to  a  medical  as- 
sistance facility  with  respect  to  Inpatient 
care  for  which  payment  may  be  made  under 
this  part  shall  be  an  amount  equal  to  the 
payment  amount  that  would  be  established 
under  secUon  1888(d)  If  such  care  were 
deemed  to  be  inpatient  hospital  services  pro- 
vided by  a  subsection  (d)  hospital. 

"(11)  The  amount  paid  to  a  medical  assist- 
ance facility  with  respect  to  Inpatient  care 
for  which  payment  may  be  made  under  this 
part  may,  in  the  case  of  discharges  occur- 
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ring  on  or  after  the  expiration  of  the  540- 
day  period  that  begins  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  subsection,  be  determined 
under  any  new  methodology  which  the  Sec- 
retary, in  consultation  with  the  Office  of 
Rural  Health  Policy,  may  develop  for  deter- 
mining the  amount  of  such  payments. 

"(ill)  The  provisions  of  section  1886(g)(1) 
shaU  not  apply  to  payments  with  respect  to 
the  capital-related  costs  of  inpatient  hospi- 
tal services  of  a  medical  assistance  facility. 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  an  individual  who  re- 
ceives Inpatient  hospital  services  after  re- 
ceiving inpatient  care  in  a  medical  assist- 
ance facility,  the  payment  otherwise  provid- 
ed under  section  1886  shall  be  reduced  by 
such  amount  as  is  necessary  to  reflect  the 
payment  made  for  the  inpatient  care  under 
this  subsection.  The  Secretary  shall  periodi- 
cally review  the  allocation  of  payments  for 
inpatient  services  between  medical  assist- 
ance facilities  and  hospitals  under  this  para- 
graph.". 

(2)  OtJTPATIENT  SERVICES.— 

(A)  Section  1833(a)  of  such  Act  (42  UJS.C. 
13951(a))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (2),  in  the  matter  before 
subparagraph  (A),  by  striking  "and  (G)"  and 
inserting  "(G),  and  (H)"; 

(U)  in  paragraph  (4).  by  striking  "and"  at 
the  end; 

(Ui)  in  paragraph  (5),  by  striking  the 
period  at  the  end  and  inserting  ";  and";  and 

(iv)  by  inserting  immediately  after  para- 
graph (5)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(6)  in  the  case  of  services  described  In 
section  1832(a)(2)(H),  the  amounts  de- 
scribed in  section  1834(f).". 

(B)  Section  1834  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
1395m)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  Paymzmts  for  Health  Services 
(Other  Thaw  Ikpatikht  Care)  w  a  Medical 
Assistance  Facility.- The  amount  of  pay- 
ments for  health  services  (other  than  inpa- 
tient care)  provided  in  a  medical  assistance 
facility  under  this  part  shall  be  the  amounts 
determined  by  the  Secretary  under  a  pay- 
ment system  esUblished  by  the  Secretary 
which  takes  Into  account  the  relative  value 
of  the  services  furnished  compared  to  other 
professional  services.". 

(d)  Treatmeht  as  Provider  of  Services.- 

(1)  Section  1861(s)(2)(K)(i)  of  such  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  1395x(s)(2)(K)(i))  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "medical  assistance  facility,"  after 
"hospital,". 

(2)  Section  1861(u)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
1395x(u))  is  amended  by  inserting  "medical 
assistance  facility,"  after  "hospital,". 

(3)  Section  1861(wKl)  of  such  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  139Sx(w)l»  is  amended  by  inserting 
"medical  assistance  facility."  after  "hospi- 
tal.". 

(4)  Section  1863  of  such  act  (42  U.S.C. 
1395Z)  is  amended  by  striking  "and  (ddX2)" 
and  inserting  "(dd)(2),  and  (mm)". 

(5)  Section  1864(a)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
1395aa(a))  is  amended,  in  the  first  and 
second  sentences,  by  inserting  ",  medical  as- 
sistance facility,"  after  "hospital". 

(6)  Section  1975(a)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
1395bb(a))  is  amended  by  striking  "or 
1861(dd)(2)"  and  inserting  "1861(dd)(2),  or 
1861(mm)". 

(e)  Medicaid  Coverage  or  Services  of 
Medical  Assistance  Paciuties.— Section 
1905(a)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
1396d(a))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (20): 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (21)  as 
paragraph  (22);  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (20)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 
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"(21)  medical  services  of  a  medical  assist- 
ance facility  (as  defined  in  section 
1866mm(2)):  and". 

(f)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  subsections  (a),  (c),  (d),  and  (e) 
shall  take  effect  upon  the  expiration  of  the 
6-month  period  that  begins  on  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  without  regard  to 
whether  or  not  regulations  have  been  pro- 
mulgated to  implement  such  amendments 
before  the  expiration  of  such  6-month 
period. 

SEC.  4.  REPORTS. 

(a)  iHTERiM.— Not  later  than  March  I, 
1993,  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  (hereafter  in  this  section  referred 
to  as  the  "Secretary")  shall  submit  to  Con- 
gress a  report  analyzing  the  grant  program 
described  in  section  2  and  the  effect  of  the 
establishment  of  medical  assistance  facili- 
ties on  the  availability  and  quality  of  cost- 
effective  health  care  for  individuals  in  rural 
areas,  including  a  summary  of  quality  assur- 
ance reviews  conducted  pursuant  to  section 
1861mm(2)(C)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (as 
added  by  section  3(b)  of  this  Act). 

(b)  Final.— Not  later  than  March  1,  1995. 
the  Secretary  shall  submit  a  final  report  to 
Congress  updating  the  report  submitted 
under  subsection  (a)  and  including  recom- 
mendations regarding  the  feasibility  of  es- 
tablishing a  long-term  program  of  assistance 
for  medical  assistance  facilities. 


THE  REAUTHORIZATION  OP  THE 
CARL  D.  PERKINS  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION  ACT 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  GOODLING 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  11,  1989 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  Introduce  the  President's  bill  for  the  reau- 
thorization of  the  Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational 
Education  Act.  We  are  facad  in  this  cxxjntry 
with  everincxeasing  concerns  over  trained 
latxjr  and  changes  in  the  demographics  of 
persons  entering  the  job  market  We  must  ad- 
dress these  concerns  through  vocatioruil  pro- 
grams that  access  equity  groups  into  voca- 
tional education  and  training  programs  while 
meeting  the  needs  of  industry. 

The  cxirrent  program  has  t>een  burdened  by 
catishing  paperwork  and  onerous  fiscal  cx>rv 
straints.  The  President's  bill  attempts  to  cor- 
rect the  current  programs  failures  while  meet- 
ing the  needs  of  special  populations.  The  bill 
retains  the  cun^ent  percentages  for  program 
improvement  and  for  the  access  for  equity 
groups  Into  vcxational  education,  but  the 
State  would  dec^ide  on  the  relative  percent- 
ages for  eac^  group. 

The  bill  also  recx>gnizes  the  need  to  coordi- 
nate other  similar  Federal  programs  by  work- 
ing to  coordinate  the  Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocation- 
al Education  Act  with  ttie  Job  Training  Part- 
nership Act.  Given  the  changing  demograph- 
ka  of  our  ccxintry  and  the  need  for  improved 
vocatk>nal  training,  I  am  pleased  to  wcxk  with 
ttie  administration  arxJ  introduce  this  bill  for 
ttie  reauthorizatkw  of  the  Carl  D.  Perkins  Vo- 
catnnal  Education  act. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  JOHN  E.  "JACK" 
FITZGERALD 


HON.  GEORGE  L  SANGMEISTER 

opnxiHOU 

nr  THB  BOUSS  OF  RKPRBSEHTATIVES 

TTiunday.  May  11, 1989 

Mr.  SANGMEISTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  pride  that  I  rise  to  salute  a  constituent, 
and  a  friend,  who  has  dedicated  most  of  his 
life  to  the  service  of  his  community.  After  22 
years  of  service  as  the  mayor  of  Manhattan, 
Will  County,  IL,  John  E.  "Jack"  FitzgeraM  is 
retiring  and  I  ask  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
to  join  with  me  in  paying  Iritxjte  to  this  excep- 
tk>nal  public  servant 

Jack  Fitzgerakj's  dedicated  public  service  to 
the  village  of  Manhattan  is  exemplary.  Jack 
was  a  vMlage  trustee  of  Manhattan  from  1965 
to  1967  and  served  as  mayor  of  that  village 
from  1967  to  1989.  In  additnn,  he  has  been  a 
member  of  tfie  volunteer  fire  department  for 
32  years;  has  been  assistant  fire  ctuef  since 
1967  and  in  1987  was  named  paramedic  of 
the  year  for  the  Will-Cimndy  system  which 
covers  2,000  square  miles  that  includes  area 
fire  departments  and  private  systems. 

His  public  service  career  Is  marked  by  con- 
tinuous achievement  concerning  the  overall 
welfare,  growth,  and  safety  of  the  village  of 
Manhattan  and  its  residents.  The  village  of 
Manhattan  has  gone  through  many  changes, 
and  Jack  FitzgerakJ  served  as  ttie  catalyst  for 
many  of  them:  forming  the  tocai  civil  defense 
organization  [ESDA].  devetoping  a  compre- 
hensive plan  for  the  growth  of  the  village,  ob- 
taining revenue  sharing  funds,  expanding  ttw 
police  force,  and  improving  the  street  program 
as  well  as  buikling  a  new  sewer  treatment 
plant  and  water  tower.  Over  the  years  of  his 
tenure.  Manhattan  has  seen  a  population 
growth  now  exceeding  2,000  residents. 

Jack  Frtzgerakj  was  bom.  raised,  and  edu- 
cated in  IManhattan  and  never  left  He  and  his 
wife  raised  their  five  chiklren  ttiere  and  ttiey  in 
turn  are  raising  tt>eir  families  there.  In  addition 
to  his  pubic  service.  Jack  is  active  in  many 
dvic,  community,  and  church  affairs.  I  offer  to 
my  cotleagues  a  quote  from  a  newspaper  arti- 
cle which  I  feel  ekx|uently  expresses  why 
Jack  Frtzgerakj  is  hekl  in  such  high  esteem  by 
the  residents  of  Manhattan:  "He  sacrifKes  his 
time  for  those  wtx)  need  him,  not  for  financial 
reward.  ,but  for  his  k>ve  of  Manhattan.  He 
knows  no  other  way." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  residents  of  Manhattan 
have  been  moat  fortunate  to  have  someone  of 
Jack  FrtzgeraM's  ability  and  quality  to  lead 
them.  He  has  done  a  tot  of  good  for  them, 
and  in  their  behalf  and  as  a  friend  of  mine,  I 
thank  him  and  wish  him  well  in  the  future. 
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"Small  Day  Care  Center  Assistance  Act."  This 
bill  wtuch  I  am  Introducing  today,  and  whk:h  is 
being  introduced  In  the  other  body  by  Senator 
David  Durenberger,  would  amend  the  Fed- 
eral charters  of  the  Federal  National  Mortgage 
Association  and  Federal  Home  Loan  Mort- 
gage Corporation  to  permit  these  agencies  to 
purchase  mortgages  on  homes  containing 
family  day  care  centers. 

Today,  ttiere  are  many  small,  family-operat- 
ed day  care  services  wtuch  are  run  out  of 
peoples'  homes.  For  many  working  parents, 
these  neighbortiood  centers  offer  a  reliable, 
familiar,  community  setting  in  whk:h  to  leave 
ttieir  children  wtien  they  go  off  to  their  jobs. 

Unfortunately,  Fannie  Mae,  Freddie  Mac, 
and  Ginnie  Mae,  the  secondary  mortgage  in- 
stitutions wtiich  purchase  most  home  mort- 
gages, are  limited  by  their  charters  to  involve- 
ment with  residential  mortgages.  What  this 
means  for  the  owner  of  a  house  whose 
spouse  operates  a  day  care  center  on  its 
premises  is  that  he  or  she  cannot  refinarwe 
tfie  mortgage  because  ttie  local  lender 
couldn't  sell  that  mortgage  to  tfie  secondary 
mortgage  market  Or,  it  means  tfiat  a  couple, 
wfio  depend  on  the  income  from  the  wife's 
small  day  care  operation  to  qualify  for  a  mort- 
gage, cannot  get  the  mortgage  without  giving 
up  tfie  day  care  service. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  tfie  many  statistics 
which  indtoate  a  growing  need  for  day  care 
servKes.  Day  care  centers  operated  In  resi- 
dential homes  are,  by  tfieir  very  nature,  not 
huge,  impersonal  businesses.  They  are.  In 
fact  ttie  type  of  day  care  preferred  by  many 
working  parents.  Furthermore,  because  most 
States  have  regulations  or  lk:ensing  require- 
ments setting  standards  for  numbers  of  chil- 
dren being  served  and  the  quality  of  care  pro- 
vkjed,  they  are  safe,  clean  environments  for 
provision  of  this  care.  We  can  enhance 
access  to  day  care  by  passing  this  bill  and  I 
hope  you  and  the  otfier  Members  of  this  body 
will  support  It. 


SBiALL  DAT  CARE  CENTER 
ASSISTANCE  ACT 


UMI 


HON.  MARCT  KAPTUR 

OP  OHIO 
IK  TBI  HOUSE  or  RXPRXSEHTATIVKS 

Thursday.  May  11.  1989 

Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  invite  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  removing  an  impediment 
to  provision  of  day  care  by  cosponsoring  the 


CLEAN  AIR  RESTORATION  ACT 
OF  1989 


HON.  CHRISTOPHER  H.  SMITH 

ormw  JXRSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  11,  1989 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  pleased  to  join  vinth  my  colleagues  today 
to  introduce  the  Clean  Air  Restoration  Act  of 
1989,  offered  by  Mr.  Waxman  of  California. 
This  bill  constitutes  tfie  second  phase  of  our 
efforts  to  reauthorize  the  Clean  Air  Act  in  the 
101st  Congress.  Earlier  this  year,  I  joined  with 
over  140  of  my  colleagues  to  introduce  ttie 
AckJ  Deposition  Control  Act  to  combat  ackj 
rain.  Soon  we  will  be  Introducing  legislation  to 
control  toxic  emissions  of  particulates.  These 
tfvee  pieces  of  legislation  will  form  tfie  basis 
for  reauthorizing  the  Clean  Air  Act 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  27  of  ttiis  year,  I 
signed  a  letter  to  Preskient  Bush  with  over 
150  of  my  colleagues,  calling  upon  him  to 
send  to  Congress  comprefiensive  dean  air 
legislation.  Ttie  Preskient  has  indnated  his 
support  for  just  an  approach  and  I  took  for- 
ward to  working  with  tfie  Administration  this 
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year  to  enact  a  Clean  Air  Act  reauthorization 
bill. 

However,  we  cannot  afford  to  wait  one  day 
longer  to  take  action  to  protect  the  air  we 
breatfie.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  has  now  been  almost 
two  decades  since  tfie  passage  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act  and  over  a  decade  since  tfie  Clean  Air 
Act  Amendments  of  1977  were  passed.  As 
you  know,  the  cornerstone  of  the  law  was  the 
establishment  of  ttie  national  ambient  air  qual- 
ity standards  [NAAQS].  States  and  meti-opoil- 
tan  areas  were  given  deadlines  to  meet  tfiese 
standards  or  face  a  series  of  sanctions.  Unfor- 
tunately, these  standards  still  have  not  been 
met 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  reports  that  over  150  million  Ameri- 
cans live  in  nonattainment  areas,  due  to  un- 
healthy levels  of  eltfier  ozone  or  carbon  mon- 
oxkle.  As  President  Bush  has  sakj,  the  time 
for  action  is  now. 

The  Clean  Air  Restoration  Act  of  1989, 
which  I  am  proud  to  cosponsor,  would  grant 
deadline  extensions  to  tfiose  areas  which 
have  not  been  able  to  achieve  the  attainment 
standards,  however,  these  extenstons  would 
be  conditioned  upon  the  adoption  of  additional 
pollution  control  measures.  Areas  with  tfie 
most  severe  pollution  problems  would  receive 
longer  extensions,  but  would  also  be  required 
to  Implement  the  most  aggressive  pollution 
control  steps. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  basic  approach  of  this  leg- 
islation is  to  provide  each  State  with  the  flexi- 
bility to  meet  the  standards  by  granting  exten- 
sions of  4  years  for  moderate  areas,  8  years 
for  serious  areas,  12  years  for  severe  areas 
and  15  years  for  extreme  areas.  Each  area 
granted  an  extenston  wouto  then  be  required 
to  put  into  place  special  measures  for  the 
achievement  of  reduction  targets  [SMART] 
based  upon  the  classiftoation  by  the  EPA. 
New  targets  and  milestones  would  be  set  up 
for  each  area  to  insure  their  compliance,  and 
new  assessments  would  be  made  every  4 
years. 

This  legislation  gives  States  4  years  to 
gatfier  data,  assemble  emission  inventories, 
and  develop  implementation  plans  for  control- 
ling ozone  pollution.  However.  States  are  re- 
quired to  continue  to  implement  sfiort  term 
measures  to  continue  their  existing  compli- 
ance strategies.  Free  market  economk:  Incen- 
tives would  be  autfiorized,  such  as  emisston 
fees  or  marketable  permits  as  an  alternative 
to  command  and  control  approacfies  used  so 
often  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  attacks  mobile 
sources  In  addition  to  stationary  sources.  New 
and  tougher  tailpipe  standards  would  be  es- 
tablished for  automotMie  emisstons  to  control 
hydrocartx>n  and  nitrogen  oxtoe  emisstons. 
There  would  be  new  requirements  to  mandate 
that  auto  emisston  controls  last  for  the  life  of 
tfie  car,  not  just  for  50,000  miles  as  currently 
required.  In  addition,  this  legislation  aggres- 
sively promotes  the  use  of  ethanol,  metfianol, 
and  otfier  alternative  fuels  whtoh  contribute 
fewer  pollutants. 

Finally  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  tfiat  tfie  pro- 
tection of  our  air  has  always  been  foremost 
among  my  legislative  priorities  while  in  Con- 
gress. I  am  proud  to  have  received  tfie  Qean 
Air  Champton  Award  from  ttie  Sierra  Club  last 
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Congress.  However,  I  am  not  satisfied  with 
the  progress  of  clean  air  legislation  in  recent 
years.  This  must  t)e  the  year  that  we  pass 
clean  air  legislation  so  that  we  can  give  our 
children,  and  their  children,  a  healthy  and  safe 
environment,  just  as  God  gave  it  to  us. 


INDIA  AND  THE  SUPERCON- 
DUCTING SUPER  COLLIDER 


HON.  JOE  BARTON 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  11,  1989 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
I  wish  to  draw  this  House's  attention  to  yet 
another  dimension  which  has  been  added  to 
the  ties  between  India  and  the  United  States. 
Not  only  do  these  two  nations  share  demo- 
cratic values,  but  they  also  share  a  like  quest 
for  scientific  discovery.  India  possesses  the 
third  largest  reservoir  of  trained  scientific  and 
technk^d  manpower  In  the  world.  Many  of  her 
scientsts  and  engineers  have  studied  in  this 
country,  and  in  turn,  have  enrfched  our  col- 
leges and  universities.  They  include  Nobel 
Laureates  Dr.  Har  Govind  Khorana,  known  for 
his  pkKieering  works  on  the  structure  of  the 
gene.  Dr.  S.  Ghandrashekhar  for  his  work  on 
astrophysk»,  as  well  as  other  renowried  sci- 
entists in  different  fields.  Now  there  are  excel- 
lent prospects  of  joint  collaboratk>n  between 
these  two  countries  on  the  superconducting 
super  collkJer  [SSC]  project. 

TTie  superconducting  super  collkJer  will  be  a 
unk)ue  facility  with  a  53-mile  race  track  style 
ring  containing  over  10,000  superconducting 
magnets.  It  is  expected  that  this  facility  will 
help  us  observe  new  partreles  of  matter.  The 
SSC  will  not  only  revolutranize  our  knowledge 
of  science,  but  will  also  have  a  tremendous 
potential  for  commercial  applk»tk>ns. 

Discoveries  in  science  and  technology  have 
led  the  course  of  development  during  this 
century.  India  is  proud  of  her  pioneering  con- 
tributk>ns  to  the  progress  of  science  and  re- 
mains foremost  amongst  the  devekiping  na- 
tkxis  in  absorbing  new  technology  and  con- 
structively applying  it  toward  economk:  devel- 
opment. 
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age  dedskin  on  a  medk»l  treatment,  it  is 
exempt  fi'om  the  usual  administrative  law  pro- 
tections that  every  other  agency  must  follow. 

HCFA  isn't  required  to  review  all  the  scien- 
tific facts  concerning  a  treatment  when  it  de- 
ckles to  exclude  that  treatment  from  Medk»re 
coverage,  and  sometimes  it  doesn't 

Because  of  this  exemptk>n,  HCFA  isn't  re- 
quired to  conskler  wtuit  American  citizens 
think  atx>ut  a  decision  to  exclude  a  treatment 
from  coverage,  and  sometimes  HCFA  ignores 
them. 

Because  of  this  exemptk>n,  HCFA  doesn't 
need  to  consult  with  medk»l  professkxuils  on 
both  sides  of  an  issue  to  determine  all  the 
facts,  and  sometimes  it  doesn't 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  see  several  problems  here. 
First  because  private  insurers  often  follow 
HCFA  decisions  with  regard  to  coverage, 
HCFA's  decisions  have  an  impact  that  goes 
far  beyond  the  Medk»re  and  Medk^akJ  pro- 
grams. Second,  I  see  a  fundamental  problem 
with  fairness,  wtien  usual  notne  and  hearing 
procedures  that  all  other  Govemnrient  agen- 
cies must  follow  are  waived.  I  see  a  problem 
when  the  agency  can  ignore  the  opinnns  of 
those  who  will  be  most  directly  affected  by  its 
decisions. 

I  am  concerned  that  HCFA's  truncated  dea- 
sk>nmaking  process  may  lend  Itself  to  abuse, 
and  I  hope  that  HCFA  will  conskler  the  recom- 
mendatk>ns  of  the  United  States  Administra- 
tive Conference  In  revising  its  decisk)nmaking 
procedures. 


MEDICARE  COVERAGE 
DECISIONMAKING 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

opnxiHois 

n  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSEHTATIVKS 

Thursday.  May  11, 1989 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wouM  like  to 
raise  some  difficult  questk>ns  concerning  the 
Health  Care  Rnandng  Administration  [HCFA] 
process  of  excluding  mednai  treatments  from 
Mednare  coverage.  HCFA,  whKh  makes  reim- 
bursement poiwy  for  the  Mednare  and  Medk:- 
akl  programs,  does  not  pay  for  treatments 
that  it  deems  ineffective.  Private  insurance 
companies  often  foltow  HCFA  deciskxis  re- 
garding effectiveness  of  treatment 

This  sensible  polk:y  is,  unfortunately,  cou- 
pled with  some  not  very  sensible  methods  of 
determining  what  does  and  doesn't  work.  To 
start  when  HCFA  makes  a  nattonwkle  cover- 
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COMMENDATION  OP  DR.  JOSEPH 
A.  WITKOWSKI— PRESIDENT, 
NATIONAL  PRESSURE  ULCER 
ADVISORY  PANEL 


THE  AL  CAPONE  OP  LATIN 
AMERICA 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OrmCHIGAH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  11,  1989 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  clear 
that  General  Noriega  has  become  the  Al 
Capone  of  Latin  America.  Long  after  he  is 
gone— and  I  hope  that  is  soort— his  regime 
will  be  remembered  for  nothing  more  than 
thugs  and  drugs. 

It  is  an  HIegltimate  regime.  It  mles  neither 
with  the  consent  of  the  governed  nor  by  force 
of  moral  authority.  Yet  Presklent  Bush  is  wise 
to  discourage  talk  about  a  military  option.  His 
restraint  at  this  point  is  simply  a  matter  of 
politKal  prudence. 

That  is  not  to  say  that  military  force  nrMght 
not  become  a  legitimate  optxxi  as  the  situa- 
tkxi  changes.  The  common  good  of  the  Pana- 
manian people  and  the  natnnal  security  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  woukl  best  be 
served  by  unseating  General  Noriega. 

If  Preskjent  Bush  is  forced  by  the  turn  of 
events  to  take  swift  decisive,  and  bokj  actk>n, 
I  hope  he  will  have  the  overwhelming  biparti- 
san support  of  Congress. 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  GRAY  01 

OP  PENH STLVAHIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  11,  1989 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  bring  to 
the  attentXHi  of  my  colleagues  the  outstarxllng 
work  of  one  of  my  constitutents,  Dr.  Joseph  A. 
Witkowski,  Clink»l  Professor  of  Dennatology 
at  ttie  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

In  Washington  last  month,  in  his  capacity  as 
Presklent  of  the  Natk^nai  Pressure  Ukser  Advi- 
sory Panel  [NPUAP],  Dr.  Witkowski  led  a 
group  of  over  200  health  professk>nals  at  the 
first  natk>nal  consensus  conferer>ce  on  pres- 
sure ulcers. 

Pressure  uk»rs  are  wounds  whksh  result 
wtien  pressure  against  the  skin  causes  fine 
capillaries  or  blood  vessels  to  collapse.  With 
average  hospital  treatment  ranging  from 
$2,000  to  $30,000  per  case,  pressure  ulcers 
are  a  very  costly  mednal  conditk>n.  Also 
known  as  pressure  sores,  t>edsores,  or  decu- 
bitus ulcers,  ttiey  cause  tremendous  suffering, 
and  can  even  prove  fatal  If  left  unattended. 

According  to  the  consensus  report  Issued 
following  ttra  conference,  the  incidence  of 
pressure  uk;ers  is  on  the  rise  among  ttie  el- 
deriy,  spirmi  cord  injured,  and  other  victims  of 
serious  trauma.  The  report  estimates  the  prev- 
alence of  pressure  uteers  to  be  from  3  per- 
cent to  14  percent  in  acute  care  settings,  and 
from  between  15  to  25  percent  among  the  pa- 
tients admitted  to  long-term  faculties. 

At  the  conduswn  of  the  conference  Dr.  Wit- 
kowski noted,  "This  is  the  first  time  health 
care  professk>nals  representing  many  disci- 
plines have  spoken  with  a  unified  voice  on  the 
incklence,  cost  and  risk  assessment  of  pres- 
sure ulcers."  He  concluded  by  saying  that 
"arriving  at  a  consensus  on  \he  impact  of 
pressure  ulcers  on  irxlivkluals  arxj  the  Na- 
tron's health  care  system  is  a  necessary  first 
step  toward  achieving  our  goal  of  a  50  per- 
cent decrease  in  incklence  by  tf>e  year  2000." 

I  applaud  Dr.  Witkowski  and  his  colleagues 
for  bringing  to  our  attentk>n  the  consequences 
of  pressure  ulcers  and  Vnw  determinatxm  to 
eradk»te  this  serious  health  problem. 


NEVADA  WILDERNESS 
PROTECTION  ACT  OP  1989 


HON.  JAMES  H.  BILBRAY 

OP  NEVADA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATl  VES 

TTiursday,  May  11,  1989 

Mr.  BILBRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  in- 
troducing the  Nevada  WikJemess  Protectkm 
Act  of  1989,  a  bill  wtiich  designates  14  Forest 
Sennce  wiklemess  areas  totaling  733,400 
acres  in  the  State  of  Nevada.  The  bill  is  nearly 
klentKal  to  H.R.  2142,  whteh  I  sponsored  and 
wtMch  passed  the  House  by  voice  vote  In  the 
100th  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  proud  of  this  piece 
of  legislatton.  It  represents  several  years  of 
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negotiation,  comproniise,  and  diligence  on  the 
part  of  the  entire  Nevada  deiegation.  I  tmly 
feel  that  ttie  legislation  I  am  introducing  today 
beat  represents  the  desires  and  concerns  of 
all  Nevadans.  Together  with  Senator  Reid  and 
Sertator  Bryan,  who  are  sponsoring  nearly 
identical  legislation  in  the  Senate.  I  am  hope- 
ful and  confident  that  the  Nevada  Wilderness 
Protection  Act  will  tnove  swiftly  through  both 
Houses  of  Congress  and  be  signed  into  law 
by  President  Bush.  Swift  consideration  and 
passage  of  this  legislation  would  make  a 
stror>g  statement  by  Congress  as  we  cele- 
brate the  25th  anniversary  of  the  Wilderness 
Act  of  1964. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nevada  WiMemess  Pro- 
tection Act  is  truly  a  compromise  piece  of  leg- 
islation. Over  the  years,  proposals  for  wilder- 
ness designation  in  the  State  of  Nevada  have 
ranged  from  a  minirrxim  of  132,000  acres  to  a 
maximum  of  1.4  million  acres.  At  733,400 
acres,  my  bill  is  ainmst  exactly  In  the  mkldle 
of  tfiese  two  extremes,  and  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues win  realize  ttwt  the  piece  of  legislation 
I  am  introducing  today  represents  the  most  re- 
alistic proposal  for  passage  in  this  body,  as 
well  as  wttat  is  best  for  the  citizens  of 
Nevad& 

Over  3.2  million  acres  of  Forest  Service 
roadless  areas  were  studied  for  wiklemess 
designation.  This  allows  over  2.4  million  acres 
of  studied  land  to  be  released  for  other  multi- 
ple use  purposes  if  tfiis  bill  becomes  law.  In 
actuality,  this  bHI  designates  only  a  fraction  of 
the  total  acreage  of  the  State  of  Nevada  as 
wiidemess;  only  1.03  percent  of  the  total  76 
million  acres  of  Nevada  would  be  designated 
wiUemess. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  introduction  of  the  Nevada 
WMemess  Protectkxi  Act  of  1989  represents 
an  historic  moment  for  tfie  State  of  Nevada. 
Finally,  the  people  of  Nevada  and  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  Congress  have  before  them  a 
proposal  that  reflects  ttieir  desires  arxj  con- 
cerns. The  time  has  come  for  Congress  to 
take  action  to  protect  those  scenic  and  undls- 
turt>ed  lands  so  crucial  to  tfie  environmental 
and  ecologKal  fiber  of  Nevada.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  supporting  ttie  Nevada 
Wiidemess  Protection  Act  of  1989. 


TRffiUTE  TO  JAMES  P.  COX 


UMl 


HON.  KE  SKELTON 

opiassonRi 

nf  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPBESEHTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  11,  1989 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  a  good  friend  and  constituent, 
James  P.  Cox  of  Jefferson  City,  MO.  On  April 
30,  Jim  retired  as  administrator  of  Charles  E. 
StM  Hospital  after  14  years  of  service  and  8 
years  at  that  post  Fortunately,  Jim  will  remain 
as  a  consultant  at  Still  Hospital. 

During  his  tenure  as  administrator,  the  hos- 
pital established  an  employee  scholarship 
fund,  helped  create  a  fitness  trail  at  Memorial 
Park,  and  started  a  home  health  agency  and  a 
afciled  nursing  facility.  He  also  merged  Still 
Hospital's  ambulance  service  with  the  or>e  run 
by  St  Marys  Health  Center  to  form  Jefferson 
dty  Ambulance  Service,  which  is  owned  and 
operated  by  Still  Hospital. 
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Jim  became  administrator  In  1981  with  an 
operating  budget  of  $17  million  and  retires 
with  a  budget  of  $37  million.  In  that  period  he 
completed  $4.1  million  and  $1.8  million  hospi- 
tal expansion  projects.  Two  other  accomplish- 
ments ttiat  Jim  Is  personally  proud  of  are  the 
founding  of  the  physreal  medrcine  and  rehabili- 
tation service,  and  the  employee  assistance 
program  for  alcohol,  drug,  and  psychiatric 
ti'eatment  In  1975.  long  belore  such  programs 
were  widely  availat)le. 

Jim  has  Influenced  my  interest  and  work  on 
rural  health  care  Issues  here  In  ttie  House.  He 
has  provkjed  me  with  Information  arxJ  encour- 
agement In  the  area  of  health  care  delivery. 
He  was  also  successful  In  gaining  rural  refer- 
ral status  from  the  Federal  Health  Care  Fi- 
nancing Administration,  which  oversees  the 
Medicare  system,  for  Still  Hospital. 

During  Jim's  administration  he  has  enjoyed 
Vhe  cooperation  and  respect  of  Jefferson 
City's  two  other  hospitals.  One  competitor. 
Memorial  Community  Hospital,  paid  tribute  to 
Jim  by  establishing  two  $500  nursing  scholar- 
ships in  his  name. 

I  am  proud  to  count  Jim  among  my  friends 
and  advisers.  Also,  I  am  happy  that  Jim  will 
continue  to  serve  Still  Hospital  and  the  Jeffer- 
son City  community.  I  wish  he  and  his  wife 
Peg  all  the  best  in  the  future.  I  am  sure  that 
all  of  you  will  join  me  In  saluting  this  fine  citi- 
zen. 


THE  FRIVOLOUS  APPEALS 
ELIMINATION  ACT  OF  1989 


HON.  PAT  WILLIAMS 

OP  MONTANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiursday,  May  11,  1989 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1976  the 
Congress  established  an  orderly  system  of 
land  planning  for  the  U.S.  Forest  Servrce.  The 
laws  Congress  passed  at  that  time  were  de- 
signed to  produce  long-term  plans  for  each  of 
our  national  forests  to  allow  the  open,  efficient 
management  of  our  Federal  lands  and  re- 
sources. The  Congress  also  established  a 
system  of  publk:  participation  ttiat  would  allow 
any  citizen  in  this  country  to  partkHpate  in  the 
formulation  of  those  management  plans.  This 
concept  of  citizen  participation  and  right-to- 
know  has  been  the  hallmark  of  our  democra- 
cy, and  I  believe  is  an  important  part  of  good, 
stewardship  of  our  land.  Each  of  us  are 
owners  of  this  Nation's  put>lk;  lands,  and  each 
of  us  sfKXJid  have  a  say  In  tfie  uses  of  those 
lands. 

There  are  many  folks  now,  however,  who 
believe  ttie  system  of  citizen  participatkin  In 
ttie  planning  process  has  gone  awry  and  that 
some  indMduals  are  using  the  process  of  ap- 
peals on  our  forests  to  stall  appropriate  plan- 
ning, not  facilitate  it  There  is  a  wklespread 
belief  in  the  wood-products  Industry  that  the 
forest  servrce  land-planning  appeal  system  Is 
being  abused  for  tfie  furtherance  of  a  politk:al 
agenda.  For  a  price  of  a  25-cent  stamp,  It  is 
believed,  folks  with  littie  or  no  knowledge  of 
the  forests  or  the  land  planning  issues  In- 
volved can  stop  management  decision  for  in- 
definite periods  of  time.  This  was  not  tfra 
Intent  of  Congress  wtien  ttiey  established  tfie 
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planning  process,  and  the  Congress  cannot 
allow  the  stagnatkjn  of  planning  because  of 
inappropriate  use  of  that  planning  process. 

The  legislation  that  I  today  rise  to  Introduce 
is  a  step  necessary  to  bring  order  to  our 
forest  service  appeals  program.  This  past 
February  the  Forest  Service  completed,  on 
the  urging  of  myself  and  other  memt>ers  of 
Congress,  a  revision  of  how  the  agency  han- 
dles citizen  appeals.  These  changes  estat>- 
lished  predetermined  levels  of  appeal  review 
and  compacted  time  frames  to  hear  those  ap- 
peals and  make  recommendations.  My  legisla- 
tion gives  the  statutory  authority  to  the  chief 
of  the  Forest  Sen^k»  to  establish  a  standard 
for  folks  wtio  wish  to  participate  in  appealing 
decisksns  made  under  our  forest  plans.  If  any 
Individual  does  not  at>ide  by  the  timely  and  ap- 
propriate consideration  of  appeals,  this  legisla- 
tion grants  the  Forest  Service  the  right  to  stop 
that  Individual's  right  to  participate  In  the  ap- 
peals process.  This  should  be  an  important 
component  in  assuring  that  the  planning  proc- 
ess is  not  stalemated. 

The  vast  majority  of  appeals  are  of  course, 
good  and  well  thought  out.  Nevertheless  a 
small  number  of  folks  actually  abuse  the  right 
to  have  their  concems  heard  by  Federal  land 
planners.  We  have  seen  appeals  filed  In  my 
state  which  were  actually  referencing  planning 
decisions  on  forests  in  California.  We  have 
seen  appeals  that  fail  even  to  change  Internal 
references  to  planning  abuses  to  match  the 
forest  on  which  the  appeal  was  filed.  These 
types  of  appeals  ought  not  be  allowed  to  clog 
the  process,  and  the  Forest  Sennce  should 
have  the  authority  to  eliminate  those  appeals 
from  consideration. 

A  right  of  citizens  to  review  their  govern- 
ment's decisions  Is  a  sacred  and  paramount 
right,  one  which  should  never  be  taken  away. 
But  all  citizens  who  chose  to  exercise  that 
right  also  have  the  responsibility  to  act  In  a 
fashion  whk:h  Is  constructive  and  appropriate. 
My  legislation  would  establish  the  ground 
rules  for  that  participation  and  ultimately  make 
citizen  participation  in  land  planning  a  more 
effective  process. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  CHIEF 
TANTAQUIDGEON 


HON.  SAM  GEJDENSON 

OP  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  11,  1989 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  your  attention  a  man 
wfK>  exemplifies  the  great  heritage  of  native 
American  Indians.  The  man  I  speak  of  Is  Chief 
Harold  Tantaquklgeon  of  the  Mohegan  ^vbe. 
Chief  Tantaqukigeon  died  on  April  4,  1989,  In 
Uncasvllle.  CT.  The  chief  was  a  direct  de- 
scendant of  the  great  Mohegan  Chief  Uncas 
arxl  the  Reverend  Samson  Occum,  founder  of 
Dartmouth  College. 

Chief  Tantaquldgeon's  phlk>sophy  is  em- 
bodied by  his  belief  tnaX  to  remain  forever 
young,  one  must  love  not  only  chikjren,  but 
also  one  must  change,  for  the  future  in  what 
youth  represents.  His  fondness  of  change 
confers  upon  him  "grandfather"  status  to 
those  who  over  the  last  few  decades  have 
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participated  In  the  movement  to  popularize  the 
historical  contributions  o«  the  American  Indian 
heritage  to  all  aspects  of  modem  life.  Most  of 
us  viewed  Chief  as  wise  beyond  his  years. 
The  chief  has  been  honored  many  times  by 
his  community.  He  was  the  recipient  of  the 
Connecticut  Friends  of  Education  Award,  and 
designated  as  a  Hometown  Hero  by  Governor 
O'Niell. 

Chief  Tantaquidegeon  is  fondly  remembered 
by  his  family  and  frier>ds  as  a  man  who  loved 
to  amuse  chidren  with  funny  hats  and  expres- 
sions and  never  tired  of  demonstrating  his 
vast  collection  of  wind-up  toys.  His  love  of 
children  led  him  to  devote  a  great  deal  of  time 
as  a  volunteer  for  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 
His  achievements  include  building  a  living 
Indian  village  at  Camp  Wakenah  on  Gardner's 
Lake  in  Connecticut  and  then  recreating  that 
encampment  in  Washington,  DC  at  the  re- 
quest of  Presklent  Roosevelt,  he  also  spent  a 
great  deal  of  time  traveling  to  4-H  camps  in 
eastern  Connecticut  sharing  old  Indian  tales 
with  the  children. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an  honor  to  stand  before 
you  and  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  acknowledge  Chief  Tantaquid- 
geon's  many  achievements.  The  chief  died 
peacefuly  and  proudly  at  his  home  on  April  4 
and  was  buried  on  April  9  at  the  sacred  Mohe- 
gan  Burial  Ground  at  Fort  Shantok.  Connecti- 
cut and  the  entire  Nation  has  lost  a  great  na- 
tional hero. 
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I  commend  Dr.  Smeltzer  for  his  36  devoted 
years  at  Park  Vista.  It  is  an  honor  for  me  to 
represent  this  man  as  his  Congressman.  I 
know  the  employees  and  residents  at  Park 
Vista  join  me  in  this  salute  to  Dr.  Smeltzer, 
and  I  wish  him  the  best  of  luck  and  health  in 
his  next  36  years. 


DR.  SMELTZER  SERVES  PARK 
VISTA  FOR  36  YEARS 


T.  BOONE  PICKENS  AND  THE 
FOREIGN  OWNERSHIP  DISCLO- 
SURE ACT 


HON.  JAMES  A.  TRAHCANT,  JR. 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  11,  1989 
Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  pay  tribute  to  Dr.  James  Smeltzer,  a  gentle- 
man from  my  17th  District  of  Ohkj  who  has 
contributed  a  great  deal  to  tfie  growth  and 
quality  of  care  at  Partt  Vista  Retirement  Com- 
munity, located  in  Youngstown,  OH.  Dr. 
Smeltzer  has  given  Parte  Vista  36  years  of 
leadership  and  expertise,  and  I  commend  him 
for  his  contributions  to  elderiy  care. 

Dr.  SmeHzer's  medical  accomplishments 
are  numerous.  Upon  graduatbn  from  Duke 
University  School  of  Medicine,  Dr.  Smeltzer 
served  his  internship  in  internal  medicine  at 
Stanford  University.  He  earned  his  Iteense  in 
1952  and  was  certified  by  the  Board  of  Inter- 
nal Medteine  in  1955.  Dr.  Smeltzer  served  2 
years  in  the  U.S.  Navy  in  Portsmouth.  VA 
wtiere  he  was  in  charge  of  internal  medicine 
for  all  military  dependents  hospitalized  in 
Portsmouth  Naval  Hospital. 

Since  1952,  Dr.  Smeltzer  has  held  a  spe- 
cialty practice  in  internal  medicine  in  Youngs- 
town, OH,  in  addition  to  his  role  as  medical  di- 
rector at  Park  Vista  since  1953.  He  has 
served  as  presklent  of  the  Eastern  Ohio  Heart 
Associatk>n  and  is  a  past  trustee  of  the  Ohk) 
affiliate  of  the  American  Heart  Association.  Dr. 
SmeHzer's  list  of  accomplishments  also  in- 
cludes serving  as  a  member  of  the  Child  and 
Adult  Mental  Health  Board,  and  on  the  teach- 
ing staff  of  Youngstown  Hospital  Association, 
now  ttie  Western  Resen/e  Health  Care 
System. 


HON.  JOHN  BRYANT 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  11,  1989 

Mr.  BRYANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  that 
my  colleagues  have  read  news  accounts  of 
the  recent  experience  of  my  fellow  Texan,  T. 
Boone  Pickens,  in  Japan.  On  March  31,  1989, 
Mr.  Pickens"  investment  banking  and  invest- 
ment advisory  firm,  Boone  Co.,  acquired  a 
20.2  percent  interest  in  Koito  Manufacturing 
Co.,  Ltd.,  a  publicly  traded  Japanese  company 
that  is  Japan's  largest  auto  and  aircraft  parts 
manufacturer. 

Prior  to  making  the  acquisition,  Boone  Co. 
applied  for  approval  from  Japan's  Ministry  of 
Finance  as  required  by  the  Foreign  Exchange 
Control  Law. 

Despite  Boone  Co.'s  compliance  with 
Japan's  precleararK»  law,  Koito  initially  re- 
fused to  register  the  shares.  Although  Koito  fi- 
nally registered  Boone  Co.'s,  sfiares,  it  has 
now  denied  Boone  Co.  a  seat  on  its  board  of 
directors.  Toyota  Motor  Corp.,  which  owns 
less  stock  than  Boone  Co.,  has  three  repre- 
sentatives on  the  Koito  board. 

Although  Boone  Co.  has  descrit)ed  this  ac- 
quisition as  a  long-term  investment  rather  than 
a  takeover  attempt,  it  has  been  met  with  tre- 
mendous hostility  by  the  Japanese  public. 

Boone  Co.'s,  experience  in  investing  abroad 
calls  attentwn  once  again  to  the  issue  of  for- 
eign investment  and  how  various  countries 
monitor  it. 

Every  other  country  in  the  worid  tracks  for- 
eign ownership  better  than  the  United 
States — a  shortcoming  in  our  economy  which 
would  be  remedied  by  enactment  of  my  For- 
eign Ownership  Disclosure  Act,  H.R.  5. 

Most  countries — as  Mr.  Pickens  has  learned 
first-hand  in  Japan,  whk:h  is  notorious  for  its 
restrictive  investment  polrcies — require  pre- 
clearance  of  Investments  that  are  restricted  In 
a  variety  of  complex  and  discriminatory  ways. 
Japanese  interests — as  well  as  lobbyists  for 
otfier  countries,  all  of  which  require  more  of 
potential  investors  than  the  simple  registratk>n 
provisk>ns  of  my  Foreign  Ownership  Disclo- 
sure Act— have  sakl  that  H.R.  5,  which  has 
twice  been  approved  by  sizable  bipartisan  ma- 
jorities In  the  House,  is  disciminatory  because 
it  requires  the  systematic  registratkin  of  major 
foreign  ownership  with  ttie  Commerce  Depart- 
ment. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  the  United  States 
should  establish  baniers  like  Japan's  to  for- 
eign investment  only  that  we  keep  track  of 
the  most  dramatk:  phenomenon  occuning  in 
our  economy.  In  fact,  I  think  America  should 
act  to  encourage  ottter  countries  like  Japan, 
to  emulate  the  free  and  open  investment  poll- 
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cies  of  the  U.S.— a  polk^  that  would  remain 
unchanged  under  the  Foreign  Ownership  Dis- 
closure Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  submit  for  the 
Record  and  the  inspection  of  my  colleagues, 
recent  artk^es  describing  Mr.  Pickens'  experi- 
ence in  Japan  and  illustrative  of  the  lack  of 
reciprocity  in  the  Japanese  approach  to  for- 
eign investment. 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Apr.  20, 
1989] 
PicKKN's  Foray  in  Japan  Makes  Reaowat— 
His  Resilience  in  Battle  With  Korro 
SORFRiSES  Many 

(By  Marcus  W.  Brauchli) 

Tokyo.— T.  Boone  Pickens  Jr.,  surprising 
those  who  doubted  he  could  make  headway 
in  Japan's  cozy  financial  world,  may  end  up 
opening  the  nation  to  wider  foreign  invest- 
ment and  to  unfamiliar  ideas  as  well. 

"The  odds  given  Mr.  Pickens  were  pretty 
low."  says  Ron  Napier,  a  Salomon  Brothers 
Inc.  analyst. 

Yet,  since  his  Boone  Co.  merchant  bank 
emerged  as  the  largest  shareholder  with  a 
20.2%  stake  in  a  $6  billion  automotive  parts 
company,  Mr.  Hckens  has  shown  remarka- 
ble resilience.  If  Boone  Co.  holds  onto  its 
stake  in  Koito  Manufacturing  Co..  many  ol>- 
servers  predict  its  foray  could  turn  Tokyo's 
financial  world  upside  down. 

One  investment  banker  compares  Mr. 
Pickens's  arrival  in  Tokyo's  market  to  the 
arrival  in  1853  of  U.S.  Commodore  Mathew 
C.  Perry,  who  demanded  that  cloistered 
Japan  open  to  the  world.  Many  Japanese 
had  been  in  favor  of  opening  up  anyway, 
and  Commodore  Perry  gave  them  the  exter- 
nal excuse  they  needed. 

In  a  market  where  few  but  the  biggest  in- 
vestors have  a  say  in  the  way  companies  do 
business,  Mr.  Pickens  is  loudly  championing 
shareholder  rights.  In  an  interwoven  corpo- 
rate sphere  where  unwanted  investors  are 
bought  out  or  squeezed  out,  Mr.  Pickens  is 
advocating  dialogue  with  the  uninvited.  In  a 
xenophobic  country  where  outsiders  usually 
have  stayed  out,  Mr.  Pickens  sees  bountiful 
opportunities  for  foreign  investors. 

Not  least,  of  course,  for  T.  Boone  Pickens. 

HAHS  TO  SAY  MO 

As  foreigners  take  a  bigger  role,  they  in- 
creasingly will  demand  a  voice  in  corporate 
matters  though,  and  that  could  bring 
changes.  "It's  difficult  to  oppose  more 
shareholder  rights,"  especially  when  a  com- 
pany's biggest  shareholder  is  demanding 
them,  says  Kasutiisa  Okamoto.  chief  strate- 
gist at  Nikko  Securities  Co.  "How  can  you 
say  no?" 

Already,  there  are  signs  that  Mr.  Pickens, 
who  says  he  might  increase  his  holdings  in 
Koito,  may  be  gaining  ground  in  his  avowed 
goal  of  taking  a  "positive"  role  in  the  com- 
pany. The  automotive-parts  company, 
which  agreed  to  meet  with  Mr.  Pickens 
today,  said  it  would  rescind  an  earlier  at- 
tempt to  block  Bilr.  Pickens's  registration  of 
Koito  shares  and  even  promised  to  consider 
allowing  a  Boone  Co.  representative  on  its 
board,  although  a  Koito  spokesman  was 
skeptical  about  the  prospect. 

Koito's  apparent  friendliness  is  a  stark 
change  from  its  initial  stance.  When  it  first 
learned  of  Mr.  Pickens'  investment.  Koito 
and  analysts  here  accused  him  of  attempt- 
ing "greenmail."  That  occurs  when  a  compa- 
ny arranges  to  have  an  unwanted  sharehold- 
er Iwught  out  at  a  premium.  Toyota  Motor 
Corp..  Koito's  other  main  shareholder,  was 
the  obvious  choice  to  buy  Boone  Co.'s  stake. 
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but  the  maker  is  apparently  unwUIlng  to  set 
a  precedent.  (In  April  1987.  the  company 
bought  out  a  domestic  speculator  in  Toyota 
Automatic  Loom  Works  Ltd.,  an  affiliated 
company,  and  many  analysts  believe  a 
repeat  buyout  would  expose  Toyota  to  re- 
peated Breemnaillng.) 

Then  Koito  asked  the  government  to  stop 
Mr.  Pickens,  arguing  that  he  hadn't  proper- 
ly declared  his  ownership  in  the  company. 
To  the  amazement  of  many  Japanese,  the 
government  has  declined  to  review  the  pur- 
chase. 

Suddenly,  nobody  wants  to  be  caught  im- 
derestlmating  the  significance  of  this  for- 
eign incursion.  Indeed,  Mr.  Pickens,  with  his 
revolutionary  ideas  on  Japan's  corporate 
world,  may  not  long  be  the  anomaly.  Al- 
ready, other  foreign  conwrations  are  look- 
ing at  buying  into  Japan.  Citi-corp,  the  New 
York-baaed  hanking  giant,  has  discussed 
taking  over  at  least  two  Japanese  mutual 
banks;  Chairman  John  Reed  says  the  bank 
Intends  to  acquire  a  domestic  branch  net- 
work in  Japan.  On  the  corporate  front,  in- 
vestment bankers  say,  representatives  of  the 
Baas  family  of  Texas  were  In  Tokyo  during 
the  past  month,  looking  at  possible  acquisi- 
tlmis.  Even  British  investor  Lord  Hanson, 
who  runs  Hanson  Trust  PLC,  is  known  to  be 
watching  closely  the  outcome  of  Mr.  Pick- 
ens's investment.  (At  the  moment,  foreign- 
ers own  slightly  less  than  4%  of  Japanese 
listed  stocks.) 

"What  happened  in  corporate  America  in 
the  19Wb  wHl  make  its  way  into  corporate 
Japan  in  the  19Ms,"  Mr.  Pickens  predicts. 
His  view  also  echoed  in  a  recent  interview 
with  Takami  Takahashl,  chairman  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  Minebea  Co..  a 
Japanese  precision-parts  company  that  was 
the  target  of  Japan's  first,  unsuccessful  for- 
eign takeover  attempt  in  1985.  "The  concept 
is  t^hanging  in  Japan,"  he  declares.  "The 
style  is  changing." 

PERCXIVm  IHEQUrnES 

To  many  Americans,  that's  ail  to  the  good. 
Mr.  Pickens,  who  is  contemplating  a  guber- 
natorial run  in  Texas,  says  he  has  received 
overwhelmingly  favorable  comments  from 
people  in  Washington  and  elsewhere  in  the 
UjS.  about  his  investment  in  Koito.  He  at- 
tributea  the  support  to  concerns  that  Japan, 
which  was  the  largest  foreign  investor  in 
the  U.8.  last  year  with  direct  investments  of 
$15.09  billion,  is  unilaterally  buying  up  U.S. 
companies  without  any  reciprocal  rights  for 
Americans. 

"They  feel  there  have  been  Inequities 
baA  and  forth."  Mr.  Pickens  says.  "They 
think  the  Japanese  have  been  buying  up 
America.  I  see  the  whole  thing  as  a  global 
economy.  I  have  no  fear  of  Japanese  invest- 
ment in  America.  But  I  think  that  America 
doeant  have  the  same  access  to  Japan." 

Japanese  officials  don't  agree.  "Foreign 
investors  might  have  smne  difficulty  manag- 
ing Japanese  companies,  but  they  can  buy 
them."  says  Kejl  Kashiwaya.  a  deputy  dlrec- 
tor-teneral  at  the  Finance  Ministry. 

For  foreign  investors,  the  real  attraction 
of  Japanese  companies  is  their  strong  cash 
Iknr  and  the  prospect  of  improving  it,  in- 
vestment bankers  say.  Many  Japanese  man- 
ufacturing oonoems  have  large,  secure  mar- 
kets and  havent  expanded  much  overseas. 
There  is  room  for  business  tie-ups  with  for- 
eign companies  in  the  same  businesses. 
szFAiisiiiG  ovnaias 

Kotto  is  a  case  in  point:  it  is  Toyota's  main 
suppUer  of  automotive  lighting— almost  half 
of  tta  estimated  111  billion  ym  ($845  mil- 
Uoo)  in  sales  this  year  wfll  be  in  discounted 
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sales  to  Toyota— yet  it  has  almost  no  over- 
seas presence.  Mr.  Pickens  says  he  would 
like  Koito  to  consider  expanding  in  Europe 
or  the  n.S.  Some  analysts  say  they  expect 
Mr.  Pickens  to  ask  Koito  to  start  charging 
Toyota  higher  prices,  too. 

The  Texan  insists,  however,  that  he  won't 
try  to  force  changes  on  Koito  against  the 
company's  will.  "We're  not  trying  to  run 
over  Koito."  he  says.  "We're  not  trying  to 
run  Koito."  he  says.  We  Just  made  a  big  in- 
vestment. .  .  .  We  see  no  reason  why  we 
can't  work  together." 

Until  Mr.  Pickens  came  along,  though, 
many  Japanese  did.  Traditionally,  Japanese 
companies'  ownerships  interlock  with  those 
of  their  banks,  suppliers,  clients  and  a  hand- 
ful of  institutional  investors.  Koito  is  a  per- 
fect example.  About  60%  of  its  shares  are 
held  by  so-called  stable  shareholders,  who 
include  clients  Toyota,  with  its  19%  stake. 
and  Nissan  Motor  Co..  with  a  5.9%  holding; 
supplier  Matsushita  Electric  Industrial  Co.. 
with  5.3%;  and  Japan's  biggest  institutional 
investor.  Nipi>on  Life  Insurance  Co..  with 
4.5%. 

Koito  says  it  would  like  Mr.  Pickens  to 
become  a  stable  shareholder,  too.  But  Mr. 
Pickens  doesn't  like  the  Idea.  "I  don't  luiow 
whether  that  means  you're  in  the  stable  or 
you're  a  stockholder  that's  not  going  to  l>e 
active."  he  says.  "We  certainly  will  be." 

[From  The  Dallas  Morning  News.  Apr.  24. 

1989] 

Why  Japanese  Wish  Pickens  Had  Stated  at 

Home 
(Staff  writer  Richard  Aim  reports  on  inter- 
national business  and  economics  for  The 

Dallas  Morning  News.) 

Tokyo.- Until  three  weeks  ago.  few  Japa- 
nese had  ever  heard  of  T.  Boone  Pickens. 
After  his  well-publicized  visit  last  week, 
most  Japanese  probably  wish  they  still 
hadn't. 

With  one  stock  transaction.  Mr.  Pickens 
has  shaken  Japan.  Kasuhisa  Oluunoto.  chief 
strategist  at  Nikko  Securities  Co..  goes  as 
far  as  comparing  the  corporate  raider  from 
AmariUo  to  an  American  of  a  bygone  era- 
Commodore  Matthew  Perry,  whose  "Black 
Ships"  forced  Japan  to  open  itself  to  the 
outside  world  in  1853. 

Mr.  Pickens'  lx>ld  gambit— buying  a  20.2 
percent  stake  in  a  Japanese  automobile- 
parts  manufacturer,  then  demanding  a  say 
in  management^isn't  a  problem  for  Just  one 
Japanese  company.  It's  a  frontal  assault  on 
the  cozy  way  Japan  Inc.  does  business. 

In  this  coimtry,  most  big  investors  are  cor- 
porate cousins,  content  to  sit  quietly  aside 
and  let  management  run  the  company.  In  a 
business  culture  built  on  consensus  and 
long-term,  stable  alliances,  the  intrusion  of 
any  outsider— especially  a  foreigner— can 
only  be  seen  as  threatening. 

Shareholders'  rights  to  a  fair  return  on 
their  Investment,  a  main  tenet  of  Mr.  Pick- 
ens' soapbox  campaign  in  the  United  States, 
is  totally  alien  to  the  way  Japan  does  busi- 
ness. To  an  extent  unknown  in  America, 
companies  pinch  dividends  so  they  hoard 
cash. 

The  Japanese  business  elite  doesn't  want 
Mr.  Pickens  upsetting  the  status  quo,  a  com- 
fortable and  profitable  system  for  them. 
Tet,  there  doesn't  seem  to  be  an  easy  way  to 
deal  with  the  brash  oilman,  who  struck  it 
rich  more  than  once  with  abortive  takeovers 
in  the  United  SUtes. 

If  Koito  Manufacturing  Co.  or  Toyota 
Motor  Corp..  its  cash-rich  patron,  buy  off 
Mr.  Pickens,  it's  only  likely  to  open  the  door 
to  takeover  artists,  both  foreign  and  domes- 
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tic.  Toyota  got  burned  paying  "greenmall" 
once  before— in  April  1987,  to  protect  its  af- 
filiate Toyota  Automatic  Loom  Works 
Ltd.— and  it  doesn't  want  to  do  it  again. 

Taking  Mr.  Pickens  in  might  be  even  more 
traumatic.  With  the  clout  of  being  Kolto's 
largest  single  shareholder,  the  Texan  would 
be  in  a  position  to  shake  up  not  only  that 
company  but  Toyota  as  well.  He  might,  for 
example,  press  for  more  aggressive  pricing 
in  sales  to  Toyota,  something  Japan's  cap- 
tive suppliers  rarely  do. 

"What  happened  in  corporate  America  in 
the  1980s  will  make  its  way  into  corporate 
Japan  in  the  1990s."  Mr.  Pickens  said.  The 
fear  that  Mr.  Pickens  may  be  right  is  what 
makes  the  Koito  affair  so  menacing  to 
Japan.  In  the  end,  it  could  lead  to  an  ero- 
sion of  management  privilege  as  it  encour- 
ages others  to  press  for  their  shareholders' 
rights. 

In  this  situation,  the  pro-business  Japa- 
nese government  can't  offer  much  help. 
Prime  Minister  Noboru  Takeshlta.  left  with 
a  dismal  3.9  percent  public  approval  rating 
because  of  the  Recruit  Cos.  scandal  and  un- 
popular new  consumption  tax.  has  to  worry 
about  Mr.  Pickens'  becoming  a  catue  celebre 
in  Washington. 

Any  official  meddling  that  appears  to  be 
an  attempt  to  frustrate  Mr.  Pickens  will 
only  give  added  fodder  to  U.S.  lawmakers 
who  complain  that  Japan  Isn't  open  enough 
to  U.S.  business.  For  Japan.  Mr.  Pickens' 
challenge  comes  at  a  particularly  sensitive 
time:  U.S.  Trade  Representative  Carla  Hills 
is  working  on  a  list  of  countries  with  unfair 
trade  practices  for  possible  retaliation  under 
the  "super  301"  provision  of  last  year's 
trade  bill. 

"The  Japanese  are  being  aggressive  over- 
seas." said  Ron  Napier,  an  analyst  in  Salo- 
mon Brothers  Inc.'s  Tokyo  office.  "How  can 
you  justify  a  situation  where  you  don't 
allow  foreigners  to  buy  your  companies? 
They  realize  the  sensitivity  of  the  case  in 
terms  of  international  relations." 

Mr.  Pickens  may  be  the  only  person  less 
popular  in  Japan  than  Mr.  Takeshita.  Most 
Japanese  are  glad  the  financier  has  gone 
back  to  Texas,  and  they  probably  hope  he 
never  comes  back. 

They  must  know,  however,  that  Mr.  Pick- 
ens, or  someone  else,  wlU.  Other  potential 
foreign  investors,  including  Citicorp  and 
Fort  Worth's  Bass  family,  are  already  shop- 
ping in  Japan. 

Now  that  it's  achieved  financial  power, 
Japan  no  longer  can  Justify  an  insider-only 
economy.  Throughout  Japanese  history, 
change  has  often  come  only  because  of  a 
catalyst  from  abroad.  Starting  with  Mr. 
Pickens,  this  may  prove  true  for  Japan's 
closely  Imit  corporate  culture. 

Mr.  Pickens,  for  one,  considers  the  Koito 
deal  a  test  case  of  Japanese  openness:  "The 
Japanese  are  maldng  a  big  mistake  when 
they  don't  invite  Americans  into  Japan,  as 
America  has  invited  the  Japanese  in." 

[From  the  U.S.  News  A  World  Report.  Apr. 
17,  1989] 

A  Texas  Raider  Rocks  C^ub  Japan 
It  was  inevitable  that  T.  Boone  Pickens's 
first  major  foray  into  Japan  would  stir 
alarm.  Acquisition  is  a  dirty  word  there. 
One  term  used  in  baishxi,  which  also  means 
bribery.  Another  is  nottori,  a  synonym  for 
hijacking.  So  the  worst  interpretations 
swept  Tokyo  last  week  when  Pickens,  a  pio- 
neer of  corporate  raiding,  revealed  that  he 
paid  $800  million  for  a  20  percent  stake  in 
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Tokyo's  Koito  Manufacturing,  a  maker  of 
automobile  and  aircraft  parts. 

What  alarmed  Japan's  Industrial  samurai 
was  the  fear  that  Pickens  may  have  found  a 
way  to  penetrate  the  nearly  seamless  regu- 
latory and  cultural  web  woven  around  Japa- 
nese companies.  The  Finance  Ministry  is 
probing  some  30  securities  firms  to  find  out 
how  Pickens  crashed  the  gate. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  main  barrier  to  foreigners  is  Japan's 
system  of  interlocking  ownership.  Most 
companies  are  owned  by  a  dozen  or  so  sym- 
pathetic institutions.  "These  industrial 
friendships  are  closed  to  the  outside  world," 
observes  Akio  Mikunl,  a  Tokyo  credit-rating 
executive. 

Though  Pickens  said  he  brought  the 
Koito  stake  as  an  investment,  the  Japanese 
suspect  greenmail— the  practice  of  buying 
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into  a  firm  and  threatening  a  takeover,  thus 
persuading  management  to  buy  back  the 
shares  at  a  higher  price.  There  were  rumors 
on  Kabutocho,  Tokyo's  Wall  Street,  that 
other  big  U.S.  players,  such  as  the  Bass 
brothers,  may  also  be  talking  Japanese  les- 
sons. "This  would  be  a  great  place  for  green- 
mail," says  an  American  banker  In  Tokyo. 
"Japanese  companies  have  tons  of  cash— 
and  they're  xenophobic." 
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(Legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  January  3,  1989) 


The  Senate  met  at  9:30  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
[Mr.  Btbd]. 

PRATER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson,  DJ>.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Have  I  not  commanded  thee?  Be 
strong  and  of  a  good  courage;  he  not 
afraid,  neither  be  thou  dismayed:  for 
the  Lord  thy  God  is  with  thee  whither- 
soever thou  ffoest.— Joshua  1:9. 

Ood  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Israel, 
may  Your  gracious  promise  to  Joshua. 
Moses'  successor,  be  received  by  all  of 
us  in  the  confidence  that  we  may 
enjoy  Tour  constant,  continual  care, 
personally  and  corporately.  Help  us  to 
realize  that  we  are  never  alone. 
Whether  it  is  the  hour  of  trial,  or  dis- 
couragement, or  frustration,  or  duty, 
or  decision.  Thou  art  with  us,  loving 
us,  gxiiding  us.  Grant  to  each  of  us  this 
awareness  and  help  us  to  remember 
that  nothing  can  separate  us  from 
Thee  except  our  own  refusal  to  receive 
Your  sovereign,  wise  providence. 
Thank  Thee,  Father  in  Heaven,  for 
this  irrefutable  assurance  of  Your 
faithful  oversight.  Help  us  to  love 
You,  Lord,  to  trust  You,  to  follow  You. 
Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Jour- 
nal of  proceedings  be  approved  to 
date. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDERS  OP  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BOTCHELL.  Mr.  President,  fol- 
lowing the  time  for  the  two  leaders, 
there  will  be  a  period  for  morning 
business  not  to  extend  beyond  10  this 
morning  with  Senators  permitted  to 
speak  therein  for  up  to  5  minutes 
each. 

At  10  ajn.  the  Senate  will  resume 
debate  on  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
113.  the  FSX  disapproval  resolution. 


RESERVATION  OF  LEADERS' 
TIME 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  leader  time. 

I  also  ask  that  the  leader  time  of  the 
distinguished  Republican  leader  be  re- 
served. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  the  time  of  the 
leaders  will  be  reserved.  The  absence 
of  a  quonim  has  been  suggested.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  Senator  from  Washington  Is  rec- 
ognized for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes  in 
morning  business. 


GRANTING  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 
ENHANCED  RESCISSION  AU- 
THORITY 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  in  passing  the  Senate  version  of 
the  1990  budget  resolution,  we  took  a 
halting  and  inadequate  move  forward 
in  our  efforts  to  control  the  budget 
deficit.  We  can  take  a  more  decisive— 
and  permanent— step  toward  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility by  acting  to  control  one  of 
the  most  time  honored  practices  of 
Congress:  Pork  barrel  spending. 

Past  Congresses  have  appropriated 
$200,000  to  build  a  replica  of  the  Great 
Wall  of  China,  $33  million  to  rebuild 
10  miles  of  beach  in  front  of  fancy 
hotels  and  expensive  condominiums 
and  $180,000  to  conduct  a  census  and 
3-year  study  on  the  feeding  habits  of 
lizards  in  the  Caribbean.  Given  the 
current  state  of  the  Federal  budget, 
the  Nation  can  no  longer  afford  to 
freely  pass  out  money  for  every 
project  that  comes  along.  We  must  act 
to  restore  our  financial  and  fiscal 
health. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  one  of  the  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  6,  the  Spending  Control 
Enhancement  Act,  a  bill  which  has 
steadily  gained  the  support  of  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues.  S.  6  grants  to 
the  President  much  needed  authority 
to  rescind  in  fuU  or  in  part  appropria- 
tions bills  which  he  determines  to  con- 
tain frivolous  or  inappropriate 
projects.   This   bill   also   reforms  the 


procedures  for  congressional  override 
of  the  exercise  of  that  authority. 

The  natural  tendency  of  Congress  is 
to  spend.  Only  once  in  the  past  25 
years  has  the  Federal  Government  not 
run  a  deficit.  The  growth  of  the  Feder- 
al debt  is  being  slowed  not  because 
Congress  wants  to  do  so,  but  only  be- 
cause it  has  been  forced  to  do  so  by 
Gramm-Rudman. 

Last  week,  I  expressed  my  concerns 
about  the  budget  resolution  for  fiscal 
year  1990.  Although  the  budget  resolu- 
tion represents  a  wonderful  political 
compromise,  I  am  convinced  that  it 
does  not  address  adequately  the  diffi- 
cult fiscal  and  financial  issues  con- 
fronting the  Nation  today. 

With  100  Senators  and  435  Repre- 
sentatives each  vying  for  moneys  to 
fund  their  special  interests.  Congress 
has  been  either  unwilling— or  unable— 
to  act  adequately  to  control  the 
budget.  There  is  little  accountability 
on  the  part  of  any  individual  Member 
of  Congress.  Leadership  is  too  dif- 
fused. 

I  believe  that  the  President,  armed 
with  enhanced  rescission  authority, 
can  provide  the  additional  leadership 
necessary  in  the  effort  to  reduce  the 
deficits  which  continue  to  plague  this 
Nation.  The  President  is  in  the  unique 
position  of  being  able  to  focus  on 
issues  which  are  primarily  national 
rather  than  regional. 

On  March  1  of  this  year,  reports  of 
the  National  Economic  Commission 
were  submitted  to  the  White  House 
and  both  Houses  of  Congress.  The  ma- 
jority report  recommended  that  steps 
should  be  taken  to  enhance  the  Presi- 
dent's power  to  rescind  appropriations 
or  to  veto  line  items.  The  majority 
commissioners  concluded  that  the  bal- 
ance of  power  on  budget  issues  has 
swung  too  far  from  the  executive  and 
toward  the  legislative  branch.  I  agree. 

Under  the  current  budget  process, 
once  an  appropriations  bill  has  been 
passed  by  Congress,  there  is  very  little 
that  the  President  can  do  to  get  rid  of 
pork  barrel  spending.  The  bill  may  be 
vetoed  in  its  entirety,  but  this  option 
is  rarely  exercised. 

The  President  can  also  exercise  his 
limited  rescission  power  to  request 
denial  of  budget  authority  on  specific 
projects.  However,  this  power  is  large- 
ly without  substance.  If  Congress  does 
not  agree  with  the  President,  Members 
do  not  have  to  vote  to  reject  his  ac- 
tions. All  Congress  needs  to  do  is 
merely  ignore  the  President's  rescis- 
sion request  for  45  days,  and  it  goes 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  stateinents  or  insertions  wliich  are  not  spolcen  by  a  Meml>er  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
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away.  Simple  as  that.  Congress  is  not 
forced  to  account  for  its  actions  or 
should  I  say,  inactions? 

Thus,  under  our  current  budget 
process,  the  President  is  virtually 
forced  to  8i>end  everything  he  is  told 
by  Congress  to  spend.  Does  this  make 
sense  at  a  time  when  the  Nation  is 
struggling  to  unbury  itself  from  the 
Federal  debt?  I  think  not. 

Since  the  early  days  of  this  Republic 
until  the  1970's.  Presidents  had  the 
power  to  impound  appropriated  fimds. 
For  example,  Thomas  Jefferson  made 
the  first  impoundment  and  declined  to 
spend  appropriated  money  for  gun- 
boats, and  later  Presidents  used  the 
impoundment  power  for  a  variety  of 
reasons.  The  Presidential  power  to 
effect  postcongressional  changes  to 
the  budget  was  sharply  cvu-bed  in  1974 
in  exchange  for  a  new  budget  process: 
The  current  budget  process. 

I  believe  that  S.  6  will  help  restore 
the  power  of  the  President  to  make 
tough  budget  decisions  wliich  Con- 
gress is  reluctant  to  make.  Under  S.  6, 
Congress  must  affirmatively  act  to 
override  Presidential  exercise  of  rescis- 
sion authority.  No  longer  will  Con- 
gress be  able  to  sit  idly  by  waiting  for 
the  President's  rescission  request  to 
lapse  quietly.  Congressional  reconsid- 
eration and  action  will  be  focused  on 
the  vetoed  projects,  and  conducted  in 
full  view  of  public  scrutiny. 

I  would  like  to  underscore  that 
unlike  a  number  of  previous  line  item 
vetoes  or  enhanced  rescission  propos- 
als, S.  6  does  not  call  for  a  constitu- 
tional amendment.  By  statutorily 
granting  the  President  enhanced  re- 
scission authority.  Congress  preserves 
for  itself  the  flexibility  to  modify  or 
abrogate  those  powers  in  order  to 
meet  the  dictates  and  fiscal  demands 
of  different  Presidents  and  of  differ- 
ent economic  conditions. 

Congress  has  been  unwilling  or 
unable  to  put  the  Federal  budgetary 
house  in  order,  and  the  President  does 
not  have  the  necessary  tools  to  ensure 
that  the  taxpayers'  money  is  spent 
wisely  and  frugally.  By  giving  the 
President  the  means  to  eliminate  friv- 
olous pork  barrel  spending,  we  will 
continue  to  move  forward  in  our 
common  efforts  to  achieve  the  funda- 
mental goal  of  national  financial  and 
fiscal  responsibility.  As  elected  Repre- 
sentatives, we  must  strive  to  do  no 
less. 
I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  REID  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
senior  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Reid]  is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  5 
minutes. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Rkid  pertaining 
to  the  introduction  of  legiidation  are 
located  in  today's  Rscord  under 
"Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions.") 


Mr.  SANPORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  SANFORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  we  continue 
for  2  minutes  as  if  in  morning  busi- 
ness. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  temix)re. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FOREIGN  LANGUAGES  IN 

NORTH  CAROLINA  A  FIRST  IN 
THE  NA-nON 

Mr.  SANFORD.  Mr.  President,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  read  a  foreign 
language  journal  today  which  did  not 
have  some  reference  to  foreign  lan- 
guage teaching  at  the  elementary 
school  level  or  some  comment  about 
the  advantage  of  learning  a  foreign 
language  or  languages  as  a  young 
child.  It  is  clear  that  one  area  in  which 
many  nations  surpass  the  United 
States  is  in  producing  proficient  lin- 
guists who  have  begun  their  foreign 
language  training  early.  Thus,  a  real 
chaUenge  for  the  United  States  is  to 
provide  more  early  foreign  language 
instruction  for  its  children. 

Among  the  foreign  language  pro- 
grams which  address  this  need.  North 
Carolina  has  devised  the  most  compre- 
hensive statewide  plan  of  all.  By  1993 
North  Carolina  will  have  in  place  one 
of  the  Nation's  most  ambitious  foreign 
language  programs  for  elementary 
school  students.  Foreign  language  in- 
struction will  be  required  for  public 
school  children  in  grades  kindergarten 
through  five  and  must  be  available  to 
students  through  grade  12. 

The  North  Carolina  first  in  foreign 
languages  is  being  supported  vigorous- 
ly by  a  number  of  efforts  designed  to 
provide  an  optimal  climate  for  stu- 
dents and  teachers  alike.  North  Caroli- 
na provides  foreign  language  immer- 
sion camps  for  students  from  grades  4 
to  12,  and  has  Governor's  Language 
Institutes  for  intensive  immersion 
training  of  teachers.  In  addition. 
North  Carolina  has  an  extensive  net- 
work of  "Academic  Alliances"  groups 
in  which  teachers  from  grade  schools, 
junior  highs,  and  secondary  schools 
meet  with  teachers  from  colleges  and 
universities  to  form  a  local  profession- 
al organization.  And,  the  Foreign  Lan- 
guage Association  of  North  Carolina 
supports  the  North  Carolina  initiative 
in  foreign  language  through  an  annual 
conference,  workshops,  and  a  variety 
of  publications. 

North  Carolina  is  proud  to  be  "first 
in  freedom."  "first  in  fUght,"  and  now 
"first  in  foreign  language!" 


RECOGNITION  OF  JESSE  VUN- 
CANNON  ON  HIS  RETIREMENT 
FROM  NORTH  CAROLINA  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  PUBLIC  IN- 
STRUCTION AND  THE  CLOSE- 
UP  FOUNDA-nON 

Mr.  SANPORD.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  recognize  the  accom- 
plishments of  a  fine  program  and  an 
individual  who  has  been  highly  instru- 
mental in  its  development  in  my  home 
State.  In  1975,  through  the  strong  sup- 
port of  the  North  Carolina  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction,  the  Close- 
Up  Foundation  began  working  with 
students  and  educators  in  North  Caro- 
lina. As  you  know,  the  Close-Up  Foun- 
dation conducts  a  vtolety  of  civic  edu- 
cation programs  geared  to  involving 
citizens  in  the  democratic  process  of 
Government. 

Jesse  Vimcannon,  the  chief  consult- 
ant for  social  studies  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction,  has  been 
the  catalyst  responsible  for  the  overall 
coordination  of  Close  Up's  programs  in 
the  State.  What  he  has  administered 
for  14  years  is  now  one  of  the  most 
widespread  and  effective  services  of 
civic  education  activities  in  this  coun- 
try. Since  Close  Up's  inception  in 
North  Carolina,  from  the  mountains 
"to  the  coast"  and  in  every  congres- 
sional district  of  the  State,  there  are 
young  people  who  better  understand 
and  appreciate  their  rights  and  re- 
sponsibilities as  citizens.  Since  1975. 
over  7,000  North  Carolina  students 
and  teachers  alone,  have  participated 
in  Close  Up's  Washington  seminars 
and  workshops  about  American  Gov- 
ernment. 

Furthermore,  through  Jesse's  initia- 
tive and  leadership,  thousands  more 
students  have  traveled  to  Raleigh  for 
North  Carolina  Close  Up,  creating  ad- 
ditional education  opportunities  for 
our  young  i>eople  and  giving  them  a 
greater  sense  of  involvement  in  the  af- 
fairs of  their  State.  The  accomplish- 
ment of  which  I  am  particularly  proud 
is  the  formation  of  programs  on  the 
county  level— over  20  to  date— which 
annually  teach  thousands  of  high 
school  students  about  the  roles  they 
can  play  in  local  government. 

Most  recently.  Jesse  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction  have  imple- 
mented Close  Up's  Citizen  Bee  compe- 
tition across  our  State,  providing  our 
young  people  with  even  more  incen- 
tives to  learn  about  American  history. 
Government,  current  events,  geogra- 
phy, the  free  market  system  and  de- 
veloping an  exciting  forum  in  which  to 
demonstrate  their  knowledge. 

Close  Up's  success  in  North  Carolina 
is  a  result  of  the  Innovative  efforts  of 
countless  educators,  civic  leaders, 
public  officials  and  members  of  the 
private  sector.  Jesse  has  always  been 
at  the  center  of  these  collective  efforts 
and  his  generous  personal  encourage- 
ment and  well-known  dedication  have 
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always  generated  a  high  and  produc- 
tive spirit  of  volunteerlsm.  North 
Carolina  will  see  the  fruits  of  his 
labors  for  many  years  to  come.  For  his 
longstanding  and  measurable  contri- 
butions to  young  people  and  educa- 
tors, I  wish  to  commend  and  offer  per- 
sonal good  wishes  to  Jesse  Vuncannon 
as  he  retires  this  year  from  the  North 
Carolina  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 


UMI 


THE     RAILROAD     STATION     AT 
KILTIMAOH— AN  ENDURING 

LINK   BETWEEN   IRELAND  AND 
AMERICA 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  18.  1989,  the  historic  railroad  sta- 
tion in  Kiltimagh,  County  Mayo,  in 
the  beautiful  west  of  Ireland  will  be 
dedicated  as  a  memorial  and  museum 
to  the  tens  of  thousands  of  Irish  men, 
women,  and  children  who  boarded  the 
trains  there  for  the  ports  of  embarl^a- 
tlon  and  the  perilous  Journey  a  centu- 
ry and  a  half  ago  across  the  ocean  to  a 
new  land  and  a  new  life  in  the  United 
States.  As  the  poet  wrote,  "They  are 
going,  going,  going,  and  we  cannot  bid 
them  stay." 

Many  did  not  survive  the  journey  In 
the  vessels  called  coffin  ships  across 
the  ocean  called  the  bowl  of  tears.  But 
those  who  did.  who  reached  our 
shores,  became  part  of  one  of  the 
greatest  migrations  in  history.  Fleeing 
famine  In  their  own  land,  they  found 
opportunity  in  the  United  States,  and 
they  made  the  most  of  it. 

They  built  our  factories  and  mills 
and  cities,  they  dug  the  canals  that 
opened  up  the  interior  of  our  coimtry, 
they  fought  in  the  Civil  War  to  pre- 
serve our  Union,  and  they  built  the 
railroads  that  took  America  to  the 
West.  Even  today,  it  is  said,  under 
every  railroad  tie  an  Irishman  is 
burled. 

Irish  blood  now  flows  in  the  veins  of 
one  American  in  every  seven.  There 
are  more  Irish  in  the  United  States 
today  than  in  the  Ireland  they  left 
behind.  And  they  have  left  their  mark 
on  every  aspect  of  American  life. 
Wherever  we  look,  in  business  and  the 
professions  and  the  labor  movement, 
in  literature  and  music  and  the  arts,  in 
sports  and  science  and  religion,  in  poli- 
tics and  public  service  at  every  level  of 
government,  citizens  of  Irish  descent 
have  built  our  Nation  and  helped  to 
make  it  great. 

My  own  great  grandparents  left  Ire- 
land during  the  famine  years.  And  a 
century  later,  when  President  John 
FitiEgerald  Kennedy  returned  to  Ire- 
land in  1963  as  the  first  American 
President  to  visit  Ireland  during  his 
term  of  office,  he  spoke  at  Ejrre 
Square  in  the  city  of  Oalway.  not  far 
from  Kiltimagh.  As  he  said  that  day: 

If  the  day  was  clear  enough,  and  If  you 
went  down  to  the  bay.  and  you  looked  west. 


and  your  sight  was  good  enough,  you  would 
see  Boston,  Massachusetts.  And  If  you  did, 
you  would  see  down  working  on  the  docks 
there  some  Dohertys  and  Flahertys  and 
Ryans  and  cousins  of  yours  who  have  gone 
to  Boston  and  made  good. 

All  of  us  in  the  United  States  are 
proud  of  that  shared  heritage  and  his- 
tory. Today,  in  Boston  and  throughout 
New  England,  countless  families  trace 
their  roots  to  Mayo  and  Galway  and 
many  other  parts  of  Ireland.  May  the 
historic  railroad  station  at  Kiltimagh 
stand  forever  as  a  symbol  of  these  en- 
during ties  of  friendship  and  freedom. 


AN  APPEAL  ON  BEHALF  OP  YURI 
SEMENOVSKY 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  speak  on  Yuri  and  Tanya  Se- 
menovsky.  Soviet  Jews  who  have  been 
refused  visas  by  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment. 

We  live  in  a  time  of  rising  expecta- 
tions regarding  the  Soviet  Union's  atti- 
tudes and  policies  on  issues  ranging 
from  arms  control,  to  environmental 
protection,  and  to  human  rights. 

However,  it  Is  important  for  all  to 
recognize  that  before  the  Soviet  Union 
attempts  to  seize  the  highground  in 
terms  of  international  opinion,  it  must 
first  confront  its  longstanding  atti- 
tudes and  poor  record  of  accomplish- 
ment in  fulfilling  its  responsibilities 
toward  its  own  citizens'  human  rights. 
Nowhere  is  this  dismal  record  more 
evident  than  in  the  case  of  Soviet  lead- 
ership's treatment  of  Soviet  Jews,  who 
often  become  pawns  in  pursuit  of 
larger  Soviet  goals  on  the  internation- 
al scene. 

The  Semenovskys'  case  is  typical. 
They  are  both  victims  of  a  repressive 
Soviet  bureaucracy,  the  very  bureauc- 
racy that  Mr.  Gorbachev  says  he  is 
committed  to  reforming.  That  bu- 
reaucracy has  denied  Mr.  Semenovsky 
and  his  wife,  Tanya,  a  visa.  A  visa  they 
first  applied  for  in  October  of  1986. 

Mr.  Semenovsky  is  41  years  old  and 
is  by  profession  a  scientist,  having  re- 
ceived a  master's  degree  from  the 
Physics  and  Technical  Institute  in 
1966. 

Tanya  Semenovsky  is  30  years  old 
and  is  a  railroad  technician  by  train- 
ing. 

For  many  years,  Yuri  Semenovsky 
worked  on  atmospheric  hydrodyna- 
mics, meteorology  and  computer 
mathematics.  At  the  same  time,  Mr. 
Semenovsky  was  active  in  the  cause  of 
justice  for  Soviet  Jews.  He  is  currently 
involved  in  gathering  stories  on  Jewish 
life  in  the  U.S.S.R.  These  activities 
have  not  gone  unnoticed  by  Soviet  au- 
thorities, and  are  doubtless  a  major 
reason  for  the  inability  of  the  Semen- 
ovsky's  to  obtain  a  visa. 

When  the  Semenovskys  applied  for  a 
visa  in  October  of  1986,  they  were  re- 
fused on  spurious  groimds,  and  both 
lost  their  jobs  shortly  thereafter. 


Let  us  all  remember  the  plight  of 
the  Semenovskys,  as  it  is  typical  of  so 
many  Soviet  Jews  who  wish  to  leave 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  imderscores  the 
real  state  of  progress  and  reform  in 
the  Soviet  Union  in  the  area  of  himian 
rights. 

It  will  be  hard  to  accept  that  real 
change  has  occurred  in  the  Soviet 
Union  until  we  see  greater  respect  for 
basic  human  rights.  This,  like  many  of 
Gorbachev's  proposed  reforms,  re- 
mains unfulfilled.  I  hope  that  Soviet 
officials  will  soon  honor  the  Semen- 
ovsky's  request  and  adopt  a  more  hu- 
manitarian posture  toward  their  own 
citizens. 


NEVADA  STATE  PRESS 
ASSOCIATION  AWARDS 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President,  freedom  of 
the  press  is  not  just  a  singular  right 
guaranteed  by  the  U.S.  Constitution;  it 
is  a  prerequisite  for  a  free  society. 
Without  freedom  of  the  press,  not  one 
of  us  could  truly  be  free. 

The  first  amendment  says  it  perfect- 
ly: "Congress  shall  make  no  law  •  •  • 
abridging  the  freedom  of  speech,  or  of 
the  press." 

Walter  Lippman  pointedly  explained 
in  1965  how  reporters  help  Govern- 
ment officials  do  a  better  job.  Lipp- 
man said  in  a  throughtful  address  at 
the  International  Press  Institute  As- 
sembly in  London,  "Without  criticism 
and  reliable  and  Intelligent  reporting, 
the  Government  caimot  govern." 

This  criticism  and  scrutiny  may  not 
always  be  pleasant.  But  that  Is  the 
way  it  was  meant  to  be.  The  United 
States  is  the  first  and  best  example  of 
a  society  where  the  Government  is 
made  up  of  servants,  not  rulers.  Free- 
dom of  the  press  helps  preserve  this 
relationship  of  a  government  elected 
to  serve  and  represent  the  people. 

Today  I  would  like  to  acknowledge 
the  working  members  of  the  Nevada 
press  who  were  honored  during  cere- 
monies conducted  by  the  Nevada  State 
Press  Association  in  Carson  City,  NV, 
last  Saturday,  May  6,  1989. 

The  professional  standard  achieved 
by  these  journalists  and  news  organi- 
zations is  a  yard  stick  by  which  report- 
ers and  editors  across  our  country  and 
the  entire  world  can  be  judged.  These 
individuals  and  their  colleagues  per- 
sonify the  reliable  and  intelligent  re- 
porting—and sometimes,  yes,  criti- 
cism—without which  people  could  not 
be  free  and  government  could  not 
govern. 

Here,  appropriately  enough,  is  the 
unedited  Associated  Press  story  on  the 
Nevada  State  Press  Association 
Awards: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Carson  City.— The  Reno  Gazette-Journal 
won  the  general  exceUence  award,  the  Las 
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Vegas  Sun  won  the  community  service 
sward,  and  Las  Vegas  Review-Journal  re- 
porter Dan  NJegomir  was  named  outstand- 
ing young  Journalist  during  Nevada  State 
Press  Association  ceremonies  Saturday. 

Longtime  Reno  Journalist  Rollan  Melton 
got  the  NSPA's  silver  makeup  rule  at  the  as- 
sociation's annual  awards  banquet.  And  the 
Nevada  Appeal  got  the  freedom  of  the  press 
award. 

Wyoming  Press  Association  members  who 
Judged  the  Nevada  papers  said  the  Gazette- 
Journal  deserved  first  place  for  general  ex- 
cellence among  daily  newspapers  because  of 
Its  "good  local  coverage,  wonderful  use  of 
color,  and  great  imagination  in  the  layout." 
The  Review-Journal  took  second  place 
and  the  Nevada  Appeal  took  third  place  for 
general  excellence  among  dailies. 

For  weeklies,  the  North  Lake  Tahoe  Bo- 
nanza took  the  excellence  award  for  having 
what  Judges  termed  "a  beautiful,  but  meaty, 
paper."  The  Gardnerville  Record-Courier 
ran  second  and  the  Tahoe  World  ran  third. 
NJegomir  was  picked  as  outstanding  young 
Journalist  on  daily  papers  for  showing  versa- 
tility In  writing  on  varied  subjects,  extraor- 
dinary news-gathering  ability.  "His  story  on 
the  safety  records  at  the  Henderson  rocket 
fuels  plant  was  particularly  impressive," 
Judges  said.  „ 

Paul  Szydelko  of  the  Henderson  Home 
News  was  named  outstanding  Journalist  on 
Nevada  weeklies.  Judges  said  he  handled 
many  different  tasks  and  showed  ability  to 
tackle  several  different  aspects  of  Journalis- 
tic writing. 

The  Las  Vegas  Sun  got  the  community 
service  award  for  its  special  section  follow- 
ing last  year's  disastrous  explosion  at  the 
Pacific  Engineering  and  Production  Co. 
plant  in  Henderson. 

Among  dailies,  the  Gazette-Journal  took 
second  place  for  its  stories  on  water  issues 
and  the  Review-Journal  took  third  place  for 
its  coverage  of  the  PEPCON  explosion. 

For  weeklies,  the  North  Lake  Tahoe  Ban- 
anza  took  first  for  community  service  for  re- 
ports on  Kings  Beach.  The  Tahoe  World 
took  second  for  drought  stories,  and  the 
Mason  Valley  News  took  third  for  reports 
on  possible  closure  of  the  local  hospital. 
Here's  a  summary  of  other  awards: 

rREKDOM  OF  THE  FRXSS 

Dailies:  1st,  Nevada  Appeal,  Don  Ham; 
2nd.  Revlew^oumal,  Rafael  TammarleUo; 
3rd,  Oazette^oumal,  Bruce  Bledsoe. 

Weeklies  (two  categories):  1st,  Elko  Inde- 
pendent, no  tod  or  3rd. 

1st.  Record-Courier,  Shlela  Gardner,  2nd, 
Sagebrush.  Brian  Allison;  3rd,  Tahoe  DaUy 
Tribune.  Jeff  Ackerman. 

BEST  TYTOGRAPHY 

Dailies:  1st.  Reno  Gazette-Journal;  2nd, 
Las  Vegas  ReviewJoumal;  3rd.  Nevada 
AppeaL 

WeekUes:  1st.  North  Lake  Tahoe  Bonanza, 
2nd.  Sagebrush;  3rd,  Las  Vegas  Business 
Press  and  Tahoe  World. 

BIST  SPOT  mWS  STORT 

Dallies:  1st,  High  Desert  Advocate, 
Howard  Copelan;  2nd,  Comstock  Chronicle. 
Gary  Elam;  3rd,  Comstock  Chronicle,  Gary 

Weeklies:  1st.  Sierra  Sun.  Barbara  Bart*; 
2nd,  Mason  Valley  News,  Marv  Snow;  3rd, 
Henderson  Home  News.  Mark  Brennan  and 
Katherine  Scott. 

BBT  riATOHE  WKITIHO  OH  SERHS 

Dailies:  1st.  Las  Vegas  Review-Journal. 
Pat  Morgan  and  Mike  Weatherford;  2nd, 
Reno    Oazette-Joumal,    Guy    Richardson; 


3rd,  Reno  Gazette-Journal,  Barbara  Ander- 
son. 

Weeklies:  Ist,  Sparks  Dally  Tribune.  Faith 
Bremner;  2nd,  North  Lake  Tahoe  Bonanza, 
Brett  Pauley;  3rd,  Sierra  Sun,  Barbara 
Bart*. 

BEST  NEWS  FEATURE  WRmNG  OR  SERIES 

Dallies:  1st,  Las  Vegas  Review-Journal,  Ed 
Vogel;  2nd,  Review-Journal.  Major  Garrett 
and  Warren  Bates;  3rd.  Gazette-Journal, 
Jim  MltcheU. 

Weeklies  (two  categories):  1st.  North  Lake 
Tahoe  Bonanza,  staff;  2nd,  Record-Courier, 
Lisa  Wixon;  3rd,  Henderson  Home  News, 
Paul  Szydelko  and  Mark  Brennan. 

1st,  Elko  Independent,  Lin  Anderson;  2nd, 
Elko  Independent,  Lori  GUbert  and  Lin  An- 
derson; 3rd,  High  Desert  Advocate,  Howard 
Copelan. 

BEST  BUSINESS  STORY 

Dailies:  1st,  Las  Vegas  Sun,  Stacey  Well- 
ing; 2nd,  Las  Vegas  Sun,  Stacey  Welling; 
3rd,  Reno  Gazette-Journal,  Jim  Gold. 

Weeklies:  1st,  Record-Courier,  Sandi 
Wright;  2nd,  North  Lake  Tahoe  Bonanza, 
Nina  Banister;  3rd  place  tie,  Pahnmip 
Valley  Times  and  Las  Vegas  Business  Press. 

BEST  IMVESTIGATIVE-niTERPRETIVE  HEPORTIMO 

Dallies:  1st,  Reno  Gazette-Journal,  Pat 
Harrison  and  Kate  Santlch;  2nd,  Gazette- 
Journal,  Doug  McMillan  and  Don  Vetter; 
3rd,  Review-Journal,  Howard  Stutz  and 
Alan  Tobln. 

Weeklies:  1st,  Tahoe  Tribune,  Jim  DlPeso; 
2nd,  Sierra  Sun,  Barbara  Bart*;  3rd,  High 
Desert  Advocate,  Howard  Copelan. 

BEST  LOCAL  COLXntN 

Dailies:  1st.  Las  Vegas  Sun,  Mike  O'Cal- 
laghan;  2nd,  Gazette-Journal,  Guy  Richard- 
son; 3rd,  Las  Vegas  Sun,  Jeff  German. 

Weeklies  (two  categories):  1st,  Elko  Inde- 
pendent, Lin  Anderson.  No  2nd,  3rd. 

1st,  Gateway  Gazette,  Slim  Slmes;  2nd, 
Sparks  Tribune,  Andy  Barbano;  3rd,  Mason 
Valley  News.  Bob  Ausmus. 

BEST  WRnTHO  BY  RURAL  CORRESPONDEKT 

1st.  Comstock  Chronicle,  1st,  Martin  Lane; 
2nd,  Record-Courier,  Mary  Settlemeyer;  3rd, 
Gateway  Gazette,  Virginia  Rldgeway. 

BEST  LOCAL  SPORTS  STORY 

Dailies:  1st.  Nevada  Appeal.  Lou  Thomas; 
2nd,  Gazette-Journal,  Don  Cox;  3rd,  Las 
Vegas  Sun,  Paul  Amett. 

WeekUes:  1st,  Record-Courier,  Dave  Price; 
2nd,  Tahoe  Daily  Tribune,  Brad  Melln;  3rd, 
Mason  Valley  News,  Jim  Sanf ord  and  Keith 
Trout. 

BEST  LOCAL  SPORTS  FEATURE  STORY 

Dallies:  Ist,  Nevada  Appeal,  Lou  Thomas; 
2nd,  Las  Vegas  Sun,  Dean  Julpe  and  Steve 
Beatty;  3rd,  Review-Journal,  John  Hender- 
son. 

Weeklies:  1st,  Comstock  Chronicle,  Mary 
Beth  Hepp;  2nd,  North  Tahoe  Bonanza, 
Guy  Clifton;  3rd,  Tahoe  World.  Brian  Lie- 
bensteln. 


BEST  LOCAL  SPORTS  COLUMN 

Dailies:  1st.  Gazette-Journal,  Steve  Sned- 
don; 2nd.  Nevada  Appeal,  Lou  Thomas;  3rd, 
Review-Journal,  John  Henderson. 

Weeklies:  1st,  Henderson  Home  News, 
Paul  Szydelko  and  Pat  McDonnell;  2nd, 
Tahoe  World,  Brian  Uebenstein;  3rd, 
Record-Courier,  Dave  Price. 

BEST  EDITORIAL 

Dailies:  1st,  Review-Journal,  Rafael  Tam- 
mariello;  2nd  tie.  Las  Vegas  Sun,  editorial 
staff,  and  Reno  Gazette-Journal.  John 
IillUer.  3rd,  Nevada  Appeal,  Richard  Cor- 
nett. 


Weeklies:  1st,  Dally  Sparks  Tribune, 
Randy  Prisch;  2nd.  North  Lake  Tahoe  Bo- 
nanza, Chris  Fotherlngham;  3rd,  Tahoe 
Tribune,  Jeff  Ackerman. 

BEST  EDITORIAL  PAGE 

Dailies:  1st,  Nevada  Appeal,  Don  Ham; 
2nd  Gazette-Journal;  3rd,  Las  Vegas  Sun. 

Weeklies:  1st,  Tahoe  World;  2nd,  Sparks 
Tribune,  Bill  Will;  3rd,  Record-Courier. 

BEST  EDITORIAL  CARTOON 

Dallies:  1st,  Las  Vegas  Sun,  Mike  Smith; 
2nd,  Review-Journal,  Jim  Day;  3rd.  Review- 
Journal,  Jim  Day. 

Weeklies:  Ist,  Sagebrush,  Calder  Chlsm; 
2nd,  Ely  Dally  Times,  Kent  Harper,  3rd.  Ely 
Dally  Times.  Kent  Harper. 

BEST  BLACK  AND  WHITE  SPOT  NEWS  PHOTO 

Dallies:  1st.  Las  Vegas  Sun,  Craig  Wallace 
Chapman;  2nd.  Las  Vegas  Sun.  Lee  Zaichlck; 
3rd.  Review-Journal,  Russell  Yip. 

Weeklies  (two  categories):  1st.  Tahoe  Trib- 
une. Scott  Locker;  2nd,  North  Lake  Tahoe 
Bonanza,  Cathleen  McCampbell  Allison; 
3rd,  Record-Courier,  David  Lowe. 

1st,  Comstock  Chronicle,  Gary  Elam;  2nd, 
Elko  Independent,  Lin  Anderson,  no  third. 

BEST  COLOR  SPOT  NEWS  PHOTO 

1st,  Las  Vegas  Review-Journal,  Jeff 
Scheld;  2nd,  Reno  Gazette-Journal,  Marilyn 
Newton;  3rd,  Gazette-Journal,  Marilyn 
Newton. 

BEST  BLACK  AMD  WHITE  FEATURE  PHOTO 

Dailies:  1st,  Las  Vegas  Sun,  Craig  Chi«>- 
man;  2nd,  Las  Vegas  Sun,  James  Kenney; 
3rd,  Las  Vegas  Sun,  Lee  Zaichek. 

Weeklies:  1st,  Mason  Valley  News,  Marv 
Snow;  2nd,  Record-Courier,  Jay  Aldrich; 
3rd,  Sparks  Tribune,  Ken  Johnston. 

BEST  COLOR  FEATURE  PHOTO 

Two  categories:  1st,  Gazette-Journal,  Tom 
Spitz;  2nd,  Gazette-Journal,  Jean  Dixon 
Aiken;  3rd,  Gazette-Journal,  Marilyn 
Newton. 

1st,  Tahoe  Dally  Tribune,  Scott  Locker; 
2nd,  Tahoe  DaUy  Tribune,  Steven  Nelson: 
North  Lake  Tahoe  Bonanza. 

BEST  BLACK  AND  WHITE  SPORTS  PHOTO 

Dailies:  1st,  Las  Vegas  Sun,  James 
Kenney;  2nd,  Las  Vegas  Sun,  James 
Kenney;  3rd,  Review-Journal.  Wayne 
Kodey. 

Weeklies:  1st,  North  Lake  Tahoe  Bonanza, 
Cathleen  McCampbeU  Allison;  2nd.  Sparks 
Tribune,  Ken  Johnston;  3rd,  North  Lake 
Tahoe  Bonanza,  Judy  Jones. 

BEST  COLOR  SPORTS  PHOTO 

Two  categories:  1st,  Gazette-Journal, 
Mark  Zaleskl;  2nd.  Review-Journal.  Jeff 
Scheld;  3rd,  Review-Journal,  Jeff  Scheld. 

1st,  Tahoe  Dally  Tribune,  Scott  Locker; 
2nd,  Record-Courier,  Jay  Aldrich;  3rd, 
Sierra  Sun,  Ed  Clcenas. 

BEST  PHOTO  ESSAY 

Dallies:  1st,  Las  Vegas  Sun,  Lee  Zaichlck 
2nd.  Gazette-Journal.  Tom  Splta;  no  3rd. 

Weeklies:  Ist,  North  Lake  Tahoe  Bonanza, 
Kathleen  Allison;  2nd,  Sierra  Sun,  Ed  Cl- 
cenas; 3rd.  Sierra  Sun.  Ed  Clcenas. 

BEST  ILLUSTRATED  PHOTO 

Two  categories:  Ist,  Gazette-Journal, 
Mark  Zaleskl;  2nd,  Gazette-Journal,  Patrick 
Forden;  3rd,  Review-Journal,  RusseU  Yip. 

1st,  Tahoe  Dally  Tribune,  Scott  Locker; 
2nd.  Tahoe  Dally  Tribime.  Scott  Locker. 
3rd.  Gateway  Gazette.  Virginia  Rldgeway. 


BEST  SPECIAL  SECTION 

Dallies:  1st,  Las  Vegas  Sun;  2nd,  Nevada 
Appeal;  3rd.  Gazette-Journal. 
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Weeklies  (two  categories):  Ist.  Tahoe  Trib- 
une: 2nd.  Record-Courier,  3rd.  Humboldt 
Sun. 

lot,  Comstock  Chronicle:  2nd,  Comstock 
Chronicle:  no  3rd. 

BUT  U>CAL  ADVXRTISnfXIlT 

Dailies:  1st,  Reno  Oasette-Joumal.  Aline 
Polikalis:  2nd.  Oasette-Joumal.  Dihan  Ro- 
senburg;  Revlew-Joumal. 

Weeklies  (two  categories):  1st.  Sparks 
Tribune.  Debbie  Block  and  Paul  Horn:  2nd, 
Record-Courier,  Bev  Davis:  3rd,  North 
Tahoe  Bonanza,  Chris  Fotherlngham. 

1st.  High  Desert  Advocate:  2nd.  Comstock 
Chronicle. 


UMI 


FAREWELL  AND  BEST  WISHES 
TO  JEANNE  BOLO  DsAMICIS 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  al- 
though the  Congress  has  yet  to  enact 
the  parental  leave  and  child  care  bills 
into  law.  a  highly  valued  member  of 
my  staff  will  be  leaving  today  to  put 
both  parental  leave  and  child  care  into 
practice.  I  wish  to  say  fareweU  and 
wish  the  very  best  f  oitunes  to  Jeanne 
Bolo  DeAmicis,  who  will  be  leaving  my 
Washington  Senate  staff  to  care  for 
her  soon-to-be-bom  baby. 

Jeanne  has  served  admirably  as  my 
legislative  assistant  for  health  and 
human  service  issues  for  the  past  4 
years.  I  have  come  to  grow  greatly  de- 
pendent on  her  sound  Judgment,  well- 
reasoned  counsel,  and  unswerving 
commitment  to  progressive  public 
policy.  Jeanne  moved  to  Washington 
from  Boulder,  CO,  when  she  joined 
my  staff,  and  she  has  worked  hard  on 
Colorado's  behalf.  Her  staff  work  has 
been  consistently  excellent. 

Beyond  formal  job  titles,  however, 
Jeanne  has  served  as  the  invaluable 
voice  of  reason  and  social  conscience 
on  my  staff.  She  has  been  an  advocate, 
in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word,  for  her 
many  constituencies:  educators  and 
students,  the  elderly,  the  poor,  those 
seeking  to  exercise  their  civil  liberties, 
and,  perhaps  most  importantly,  chU- 
dren.  She  has  tirelessly  fought  for 
those  who  are  often  forgotten  in  the 
sj^stem. 

But  while  Jeanne  has  been  an  un- 
jrielding  advocate,  she  is  also  a  realist 
who  knows  we  must  find  ways  to  pay 
for  vitally  needed  social  programs.  Ac- 
cordingly, she  has  worked  to  ensure 
that  social  legislation  is  fiscally  re- 
sponsible. At  the  same  time.  I  have 
counted  on  Jeanne  to  dig  in  her  heels 
and  stand  firm  when  the  budgetary  ax 
looms  over  an  essential  program  that 
has  already  taken  too  many  cuts. 

Jeanne  has  shown  to  me  and  mem- 
bers of  my  staff  what  is  worth  fighting 
for  and  when  not  to  back  down.  This 
commitment,  when  coupled  with 
Jeanne's  superb  legislative  skills, 
makes  for  a  combination  that  is  very 
difficult  to  replace. 

Too  often  careers  on  the  Hill  become 
aU  consuming.  As  demanding  as  I 
know  my  office  can  be,  however. 
Jeanne  has  somehow  managed  to  keep 


her  perspective  on  the  Important  bal- 
ance between  work  and  home.  Her  ex- 
ample has  helped  to  remind  the 
staff— many  of  whom,  because  of  their 
tremendous  commitment,  can  be 
found  at  their  desks  late  into  the 
evening— to  take  time  to  enjoy  a  per- 
sonal life  outside  the  office. 

I  know  I  speak  for  aU  of  the  Wirth 
operation,  when  I  say  that  Jeanne's 
warmth,  wit  and  sage  advice  will  be 
sorely  missed.  It  is  with  some  comfort 
that  I  know  that  in  her  new  endeavor 
Jeanne  will  continue  to  use  her  valua- 
ble skills  and  luiowledge  by  passing  on 
her  convictions  and  perspective  to  the 
next  generation.  I  want  to  say  thank 
you  to  Jeanne  for  her  service  to  me 
and  to  Colorado,  and  to  wish  Jeanne, 
her  husband  Don  and  baby  DeAmicis 
the  very  best. 


WAIVER  OF  TRADE  RESTRIC- 
TIONS ON  SOVIET  UNION 

Mr.  HELMS.  According  to  this 
morning's  news  reports.  President 
Bush  will  announce  later  today  his  in- 
tention to  work  with  Congress  on 
granting  a  waiver  on  the  Jackson- 
Vanik  trade  restrictions  on  the  Soviet 
Union  should  the  Soviets  enact  and 
faithfully  carry  out  laws  opening  up 
Soviet  emigration. 

Any  Soviet  promise  of  open  emigra- 
tion is  welcome.  However,  our  Govern- 
ment risks  making  a  grave  error  if  it 
were  to  nish  to  lift  trade  restrictions 
before  it  is  certain  that  opening  of 
Soviet  emigration  is  a  permanent  reali- 
ty. 

The  Jackson-Vanik  restrictions  of 
the  Trade  Act  of  1974  represent  per- 
haps the  greatest  tool  our  country  has 
to  leverage  open  emigration  policies 
out  of  the  Kremlin.  Under  these  re- 
strictions. Communist  countries  are 
prohibited  from  receiving  a  range  of 
trade  benefits  from  the  United  States 
until  the  President  determines,  that 
among  other  things,  the  country  no 
longer  denies  its  citizens  the  right  to 
emigrate. 

The  President  may,  however,  tempo- 
rarily waive  these  restrictions  if  he  de- 
termines that  the  waiver  will  promote 
open  emigration,  and  if  he  has  re- 
ceived assurances  that  emigration 
practices  will  lead  substantiaUy  to 
open  emigration. 

In  considering  this  waiver,  it  is  in- 
cumbent on  the  President  and  the 
Congress  to  recognize  some  important, 
yet  often  overlooked  factors: 

First,  granting  a  waiver  has  much 
the  same  effect  as  a  total  lifting  of 
trade  restrictions.  Once  a  waiver  is  in 
place,  multiyear  contracts  will  be  ne- 
gotiated, and  then  protected  by  con- 
tract sanctity  in  the  event  restrictions 
are  reimposed. 

Second,  because  a  waiver  is  tanta- 
mount to  a  permanent  lifting  of  trade 
restrictions,  the  United  States  must  be 
very  certain  that  any  new  Soviet  emi- 


gration policies  are  real,  permanent, 
and  apply  to  all  persons  wishing  to 
emigrate. 

Third,  the  Soviets  have  cheated  on 
just  about  every  treaty  they  have 
signed  and  commitment  they  have 
made.  In  light  of  this,  no  waiver 
should  be  granted  until  after  open 
emigration  policies  have  been  in  effect 
over  a  long  enough  period  to  prove  the 
Soviets  are  committed  to  permanent 
open  emigration. 

Mr.  President,  the  Soviet  economy  is 
bankrupt.  But  of  coiuse,  what  else 
could  be  expected  of  a  society  bereft 
of  basic  freedom  and  liberties?  Now 
the  Kremlin  wants  the  West  to  bail  It 
out  of  its  economic  predicament,  with 
subsidized  and  guaranteed  credits  and 
other  trade  benefits. 

To  bail  out  the  Soviets  before  they 
are  committed  to  a  free  society  would 
be  a  mistake  which  can  only  come 
back  to  haunt  America  and  the  cause 
of  freedom. 


SMALL  BUSINESS  WEEK 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  today 
marks  the  end  of  the  Small  Business 
Week,  as  proclaimed  by  President 
Reagan,  in  recognition  of  the  17  mil- 
lion small  businesses  in  this  coimtry. 

It  has  been  a  busy  week  for  those  in- 
volved in  the  Small  Business  Week 
process.  In  my  own  home  State  of  Ala- 
bama, the  SmaU  Business  Administra- 
tion and  the  Chambers  of  Commerce 
across  the  State  have  celebrated  with 
receptions  for  honorees  and  special 
seminars  on  the  small  business  world. 

Mr.  President,  small  businesses  are 
the  backbone  of  the  American  econo- 
my. The  17  million  small  business 
owners  provide  for  half  of  the  Nation's 
private  employment,  which  is  almost 
40  percent  of  national  production  in 
the  Nation.  SmaU  businesses  also 
create  about  two  of  every  three  new 
jobs  in  this  country.  We  can  attribute 
38  percent  of  our  gross  national  prod- 
uct to  small  businesses. 

In  my  home  State  of  Alabama,  there 
were  61,917  business  establishments  in 
Alabama  in  1986.  Of  these,  54,199,  or 
87.5  percent,  were  small  businesses 
with  fewer  than  500  employees,  and 
they  employed  47.6  percent  of  Ala- 
bama's work  force. 

Mr.  President,  while  it  is  imfortu- 
nate  that  the  rate  of  new  business  for- 
mation has  been  declining  nationally, 
I  am  proud  to  say  that  Alabama  con- 
tinues to  have  stable  new  business 
growth.  In  Alabama,  small  business 
generated  almost  all  of  the  32.200  new 
jobs  created  in  Alabama  between  1980 
and  1984. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  women 
and  ethnic  minorities  have  both  bene- 
fited greatly  in  the  past  few  years 
through  small  businesses.  The  Small 
Business   Administration   has   special 
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programjs  geared  to  assist  women  and 
minorities  in  opening  businesses. 

From  1977  to  1984.  the  number  of 
businesses  owned  by  women  increased 
by  11  percent  annually  in  America.  I 
can  state  with  pride  that  according  to 
data  from  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. Alabama  had  the  30th  largest 
women-owned  business  population 
(33,576)  and  the  24th  largest  minority- 
owned  business  population  (8,137)  in 
the  Nation  in  1982. 

Not  only  that,  Mr.  President;  minori- 
ty bxislness  ownership  in  this  country 
has  also  rapidly  increased  in  recent 
years.  Black-owned  businesses  in- 
creased 46.7  percent  from  1977  to  1982, 
and  Hispanic  and  Asian-owned  busi- 
ness also  increased  during  that  time. 

The  Small  Business  Administration 
has  played  an  important  and  vital  role 
in  the  success  of  small  businesses  in 
this  country.  Without  assistance  from 
the  SBA.  many  small  businesses  would 
not  be  in  existence  today.  The  SBA's 
Office  of  Advocacy  is  specifically  man- 
dated by  Congress  to  be  an  advocate 
for  America's  18  million  small  busi- 

I16S8CS* 

I  once  heard  someone  say  that  small 
business  people  are  the  true  adventur- 
ers in  this  coimtry.  What  a  wonderful- 
ly accurate  statement.  For  who  else 
but  the  small  business  person  starts 
with  a  dream,  goes  into  unlmown  terri- 
tory, struggles  against  all  odds,  takes 
on  extra  risks,  all  the  whUe  knowing 
that  he  or  she  might  never  see  this 
dream  come  to  fruition?  American 
small  business  people  have  what  I  call 
true  American  pioneer  spirit. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  commend 
and  congratulate  aU  thos^  who  have 
ever  had  a  dream  and  felt  a  tug  of  that 
pioneer  spirit,  and  then  have  gone 
ahead  against  the  odds  to  achieve 
their  dream.  I  am  happy  that  Presi- 
dent Reagan  has  dedicated  a  week  to 
their  fine  achievements,  and  I  would 
like  to  congratulate  them  all. 

I  thank  you,  Mr.  President. 


TRraUTE  TO  DR.  VERNON  ST. 
JOHN 


Mr.  HEPLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  Dr.  Vernon  St. 
John  who  was  recently  inducted  into 
the  Alabama  Educational  Leadership 
Hall  of  Fame.  Dr.  St.  John  devoted  his 
entire  life  to  improving  the  education- 
al system  In  the  State  of  Alabama  and 
is  most  deserving  of  this  great  honor. 

Dr.  Vernon  St.  John  served  as  an 
Alabama  State  senator  for  two  terms 
where  he  was  Instnmiental  In  provid- 
ing financing  for  the  operation  of  Ala- 
bama's public  schools.  He  was  the 
youngest  senator  ever  elected  In  Ala- 
bama and  soon  carved  out  a  niche.  His 
understanding  of  the  Importance  of 
education  led  to  respect  from  his  col- 
leagues and  a  lifelong  commitment  to 
education.  Dr.  St.  John's  efforts  were 
crucial  to  the  passage  of  the  Alabama 


sales  tax  and  the  funds  that  provides 
for  education.  One  of  his  first  duties 
in  the  Alabama  senate  was  to  help 
draft  the  still-used  Alabama  Minimum 
Program  for  financing  schools. 

Dr.  St.  John  has  held  almost  every 
position  in  the  field  of  education.  He 
has  been  a  coach,  a  teacher,  and  a 
principal.  He  served  with  distinction  in 
each  of  these  positions  but  is  most 
well  known  for  the  job  he  did  as  super- 
intendent of  the  Opp  City  Schools. 
For  a  quarter  of  a  century,  from  1945 
until  1971,  Dr.  St.  John  led  the  Opp 
School  System  to  a  level  of  excellence 
reached  by  few  systems.  Under  his 
guidance,  Opp  became  only  one  of 
three  fully  accredited  school  systems 
In  the  State.  When  he  retired,  Opp 
was  also  one  of  the  only  system  which 
provided  30  percent  of  the  education 
funds  from  local  efforts. 

Throughout  the  past  50  years.  Dr. 
St.  John  has  served  willingly  and  de- 
votedly to  improve  education  In  Ala- 
bama. The  State  has  benefited  greatly 
from  his  wisdom  and  experience  in 
each  venture  he  undertakes.  Alabama 
has  been  fortunate  to  have  someone 
with  his  talents  and  abilities  working 
to  Improve  the  State.  It  is  seldom  that 
someone  of  Dr.  Vernon  St.  John's  cali- 
ber receives  the  recognition  which  he 
is  due.  His  selection  to  the  Alabama 
Educational  Leadership  HaU  of  Fame 
and  the  attention  it  has  brought  him 
represent  a  small  step  toward  recog- 
nizing the  tremendous  commitment 
which  he  has  made  to  the  education  of 
Alabama's  children. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  at- 
tached newspaper  article  appear  in  the 
Record  following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Opp  News,  Mar.  23,  1989] 
Dr.  St.  John  Named  to  Hall  of  Fami 
Dr.  Vernon  L.  St.  John,  superintendent  of 
Opp  City  Schools  from  1945-1971,  and  Dr. 
James  A.  Street,  former  executive  director 
of  the  Alabama  Council  for  School  Adminis- 
tration and  Supervision,  and  present  super- 
intendent of  schools  in  Tallassee,  will  be  in- 
ducted Into  the  Alabama  Educational  Lead- 
ership HaU  of  Fame  at  Troy  State  Universi- 
ty Thursday,  April  20th. 

The  distinguished  educators  will  be  hon- 
ored at  a  formal  induction  dinner  in  TSU's 
Adams  Center  Ballroom  and  wiU  have  their 
portraits  placed  with  other  Alabama  educa- 
tion leaders  inducted  previously. 

Dr.  Street  began  his  educational  career  as 
a  coach  In  the  Taylor  County,  Florida 
school  systems  in  1956.  He  has  been  coach, 
teacher,  counselor  and  principal  at  schools 
in  Cordele,  Georgia.  Sheffield,  and  Selma. 
He  was  executive  director  for  the  Alabama 
Council  for  School  Administration  and  Su- 
pervision from  1975-1986. 

Dr.  Street  became  superintendent  of  the 
TaUassee  City  School  System  in  1986. 

Dr.  Street's  professional  activities  have 
been  abundant  and  varied.  He  has  served  as 
a  member  of  the  Governor's  Committee  on 
Education  and  Economic  Development,  the 
National  Commission  on  Administrator  Re- 
lationships, the  Governor's  Leadership  and 
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Management  Improvement  Program,  the 
Governing  Board  of  the  Alabama  Leader- 
ship Hall  of  Fame,  and  The  Governor's  Edu- 
cation Reform  Commission.  He  holds  mem- 
berships in  eight  professional  organizations. 
Since  assximing  the  superintendency  of 
the  Tallassee  City  Schools,  Dr.  Street  has 
received  two  national  public  relations 
awards,  the  National  School  Public  Rela- 
tions Association  Award  of  Honor,  and  the 
NSPRA  Golden  Achievement  Award. 

In  1934,  as  the  youngest  senator  ever 
elected  in  Alabama,  Vernon  L.  St.  John  was 
appointed  to  the  Recess  Education  Commit- 
tee while  the  legislature  was  not  in  session. 
This  committee  prepared  and  presented  to 
the  legislature  the  Alabama  Minimum  Pro- 
gram for  financing  schools,  a  law  stiU  in 
effect.  He  also  led  the  fight  for  the  passage 
of  the  Alabama  Sales  Tax  which  would  pro- 
vide funds  for  the  operation  of  schools. 

Later,  as  superintendent  of  Opp  City 
Schools,  Dr.  St.  John  assumed  a  leadership 
role  in  local  as  well  as  state  education.  At 
the  time  of  Dr.  St.  John's  retirement  from 
the  Opp  system  in  1971,  Opp  was  one  of 
only  three  school  systems  in  the  state  that 
was  fully  accredited  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education.  It  was  also  one  of  the 
few  systems  which  provided  thirty  percent 
of  local  financial  effort  in  Alabama  at  that 
time. 

Dr.  St.  John  has  been  a  teacher,  cosich, 
and  principal,  as  well  as  superintendent.  He 
served  as  State  Senator  for  two  terms  and 
has  been  active  in  Just  about  every  project 
for  the  Improvement  of  public  education  in 
Alabama  for  the  past  50  years. 

The  Alabama  Educational  Leadership 
HaU  of  Fame  is  a  Joint  project  sponsored  by 
the  Alabama  CoimcU  For  School  Adminis- 
tration and  Supervision,  the  Alabama  Asso- 
ciation of  School  Boards,  and  Troy  State 
University.  The  HaU  of  Fame  Is  displayed  at 
the  Troy  Stete  University  School  of  Educa- 
tion in  McCartha  HaU  on  the  Troy  SUte 
University  main  campus. 


TRIBUTE  TO  LAWRENCE 
COUNTY  HIGH  SCHOOL  BAND 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  Lawrence  County  High  School 
band.  Over  the  years,  this  band  has 
won  numerous  awards  and  gained 
widespread  recognition  for  their  excel- 
lence. The  band  has  played  a  role  in 
shaping  the  lives  of  hundreds  of  Law- 
rence County  students.  Each  member 
of  the  band  has  worked  hard  and  de- 
serves the  recognition  the  band  has 
gained. 

The  Lawrence  County  High  School 
band  has  complied  an  Impressive 
record  over  the  past  5  years.  They 
have  marched  in  numerous  football 
games  and  parades,  presented  at  least 
two  concerts  each  year,  as  well  as  par- 
ticipated In  countless  community 
events.  Each  of  these  performances 
has  enriched  the  lives  of  both  those 
who  performed  and  those  who  enjoyed 
the  music.  We  normally  recognize  the 
benefit  to  the  audience  but  seldom  the 
benefit  to  the  performers.  Each  of 
these  students  lives  has  been  enriched 
by  their  exposure  to  the  music  they 
studied.  The  students  have  grown  cul- 
turally to  appreciate  the  self-disclpUne 
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and  gruelling  work  behind  each  per- 
formance. 

Mr.  President,  the  Lawrence  County 
High  School  band  has  compiled  an  In- 
credible performance  record  over  the 
past  5  years.  Although  I  cannot  begin 
to  list  all  their  awards,  I  would  like  to 
tell  you  a  few  of  their  accomplish- 
ments. For  3  years,  they  won  first 
place,  the  Challenge  Cup,  and  all  supe- 
rior ratings  while  finishing  third, 
fifth,  and  seventh  in  the  Columbia 
Central  Marching  Contest.  They  have 
been  the  best  band  in  their  class  at  the 
University  of  Alabama  Festival  of 
Bands,  the  Hoover  Invitational,  the 
Mid-Alabama  Marching  Festival,  the 
Northwest  Alabama  Marching  Center, 
and  the  Music  Bowl.  Over  the  past  15 
years  the  band  has  received  over  200 
awards  for  superior  ratings  and  first 
place  competition  places. 

This  incredible  record  stands  as  a 
testimony  to  the  hard  work  of  both 
the  students  and  their  band  director, 
Freddie  Meadows.  I  congratulate  Mr. 
Meadows  for  all  that  he  has  done  to 
make  this  program  a  success  while  in- 
fluencing the  students  lives.  His  ef- 
forts serve  to  enhance  the  learning  ex- 
perience and  indeed  stay  with  his  stu- 
dents throughout  their  lives.  I  wish 
him  the  best  of  luck  and  look  forward 
to  the  continued  success  of  the  Law- 
rence County  High  School  band. 


SITUATION  IN  PANAMA 


Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  address  a  problem  of  growing 
concern  to  this  Nation.  The  situation 
in  Panama  following  the  recent  na- 
tional elections  has  grown  steadily 
worse.  Gen.  Manuel  Noriega  has 
shown  blatant  contempt  for  the  will  of 
the  Panamanian  people  and  for  the 
rights  of  American  citizens  there.  I  ap- 
plaud President  Bush's  timely  an- 
nouncement yesterday  of  his  efforts  to 
protect  American  citizens  but  question 
whether  these  efforts  are  sufficient  to 
control  the  situation  in  Panama. 

Authorities  have  known  since  at 
least  1978,  that  General  Noriega  had 
ties  to  Ulegal  narcotics.  In  addition  to 
his  involvement  with  drug  trade,  Nor- 
iega has  been  linked  to  the  gimrun- 
ning  and  money  laundering  of  the  evil 
Colombian  drug  cartel.  Although  Nor- 
iega has  been  indicted  for  his  involve- 
ment in  drug  trafficking,  repeated  ef- 
forts to  oust  him  have  failed. 

I  want  to  recall  back  to  a  few 
months  ago  when  we  felt  we  could 
impose  sanctions  on  the  American 
dollar  going  into  Panama,  and  that 
that  country  would  have  to  do  some- 
thing pertaining  to  ousting  Noriega 
because  the  American  dollar  was  their 
currency,  and  it  would  run  out  because 
of  the  fact  that  we  were  not  allowing 
it  to  go  to  Panama. 

Unfortunately,  they  found  American 
dollars  elsewhere.  Still,  Noriega  found 
other  means  to  continue.  He  seems  to 
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have  support  from  many,  many  other 
countries.  There  is  even  some  evidence 
that  he  has  support  from  Cuba  and 
perhaps  the  Soviet  Union. 

He  certainly  has  continued  his  cor- 
rupt regime.  A  little  while  back  we  in- 
creased the  garrison  at  the  Panama 
Canal  Zone  by  approximately  1,300 
troops.  We  are  now  sending  an  addi- 
tional 2,000  troops,  and  America 
should  have  over  13,000  troops  in 
Panama  within  a  few  days. 

We  must  take  prompt  action  to 
ensure  that  this  situation  does  not  get 
out  of  hand  and  that  Noriega  is  re- 
moved from  power.  I  am  therefore 
calling  on  President  Bush  to  organize 
a  multinational  army,  drawn  primarily 
from  Latin  American  countries,  which 
would  stand  ready  for  any  effort  that 
might  require  the  use  of  armed  forces. 
This  multinational  force  would  serve 
the  dual  purpose  of  supplementing 
American  forces  and  showing  legiti- 
mate Latin  American  support  for  our 
condemnation  of  General  Noriega's  ac- 
tions. 

On  Thursday,  May  4,  the  Senate 
imanimously  passed  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 120,  expressing  support  for  true 
democracy  in  Panama  and  condemna- 
tion of  General  Noriega's  attempts  to 
steal  the  election  for  his  hand-picked 
Presidential  candidate,  Carlos  Duque. 
Unfortunately,  reports  of  the  election 
indicate  that  the  election  was  indeed 
rife  with  fraud. 

Both  opposition  sources  and  interna- 
tional observers  report  that  opposition 
Presidential  candidate  Guillermo 
Endara  won  the  election  by  a  substan- 
tial margin.  Noriega  denied  these  re- 
ports, attempted  to  steal  the  election, 
and  in  the  face  of  wide-spread  support 
for  the  opposition,  annulled  the  Sun- 
day's elections. 

Throughout  the  week,  unrest  in 
Panama  spread.  As  more  Panamanians 
realized  the  extent  of  Noriega's  fraud, 
the  opposition  sought  to  gain  support 
for  their  cause.  The  opposition  Presi- 
dential and  Vice-Presidential  candi- 
dates gathered  in  a  park  in  Panama 
City.  Plainclothes  officers  attacked 
the  gathering,  beating  people  with 
boards  and  tire  irons.  Presidential  can- 
didate, Guillermo  Endara  was  beaten 
with  an  iron  bar  and  is  still  recovering 
in  a  Panamanian  hospital.  Police 
forces,  which  are  led  by  Noriega,  stood 
by  while  the  beatings  occurred  and  did 
nothing  to  intervene. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  time  to  act  has 
come.  The  United  States  must  make  it 
clear  that  we  will  no  longer  tolerate 
the  actions  of  Gen.  Manuel  Noriega. 
This  election  fraud  represents  only 
the  latest  episode  in  Noriega's  long 
record  of  corruption.  The  present 
focus  on  the  massive  fraud  in  the  Pan- 
amanian elections  presents  us  with  an 
opportunity  to  act  against  Noriega 
while  world  opinion  is  polarized 
against  Noriega. 


The  problem  for  this  country  looms 
larger  than  General  Noriega.  With  re- 
spect to  General  Noriega  the  issue 
really  should  be:  "Are  we  going  to  do 
what  it  takes  to  fight  the  war  against 
drugs?"  After  all.  our  aversion  to  Nor- 
iega stems  from  his  corruption  which 
is  fueled  by  his  position  as  the  leader 
of  Panama's  drug-nmnlng  strongmen. 
At  this  time,  American  sanctions 
against  Panama  have  failed  to  remove 
the  Noriega  regime.  We  must  ask  o\a- 
selves,  "Have  we  done  enough  to 
remove  General  Noriega?"  In  my  judg- 
ment, we  should  encourage  Latin 
American  countries  to  take  action 
against  Noriega.  While  American  sanc- 
tions might  be  viewed  by  Panamanians 
as  outside  intervention,  sanctions  by 
neighboring  countries  could  help 
strengthen  popular  Panamanian  oppo- 
sition to  Noriega.  These  sanctions 
might  also  help  Influence  the  honest 
members  of  the  Panamanian  Defense 
Forces  to  drop  their  support  of  Gener- 
al Noriega. 

General  Noriega  was  indicted  for  liis 
involvement  in  drug  smuggling  and 
has  continued  his  control  of  the  Pana- 
manian Defense  Forces.  He  has  en- 
couraged the  harassment  of  American 
civilian  and  military  personnel  in- 
volved with  the  operation  of  the  canal. 
His  influence  extends  not  just  to  the 
Americans  in  Panama,  but  to  Ameri- 
cans in  this  coimtry.  Noriega  and  his 
type  have  penetrated  the  entire  coun- 
try of  the  United  States  with  their 
drug  network.  Rural  areas  and  urban 
areas  alike  have  been  touched  by  the 
effects  of  drugs. 

We  must  stand  united  against  indi- 
viduals like  Noriega  who  insist  on  un- 
dermining this  country  by  smuggling 
drugs  on  such  a  large  scale.  Obviously 
we  must  work  to  control  the  spread 
and  growth  of  drug  use  within  our  bor- 
ders, but  we  must  also  work  from  out- 
side our  borders  to  eliminate  the 
threat  presented  by  the  massive 
amounts  of  drugs  being  smuggled  into 
the  country. 

Gen.  Manuel  Noriega  has  obviously 
shown  his  contempt  for  America.  He 
continues  to  harass  our  citizens  in 
Panama  and  advocates  extreme  vio- 
lence to  suppress  the  opposition 
forces.  I  abhor  the  actions  of  General 
Noriega.  The  United  States  should 
take  the  appropriate  steps  to  ensure 
that  Noriega  is  removed  from  power.  I 
repeat  my  call  for  President  Bush  to 
encourage  the  organization  of  a  multi- 
national army,  made  up  primarily  of 
Latin  Americans,  to  stand  ready  for 
any  effort  which  might  require  troops. 
By  taking  these  steps,  we  can  show 
our  support  for  the  democratic  process 
which  elected  Guillermo  Endara  while 
also  removing  from  power  the  corrupt 
drug  smuggling  regime  of  Gen. 
Manuel  Noriega.  If  we  are  to  remain 
committed   to   fighting   the   war   on 
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drugs,  we  must  move  to  ensure  the  re- 
moval of  General  Noriega. 
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CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  further  morning  business?  If 
not,  morning  business  is  closed. 


DISAPPROVING  THE  EXPORT  OP 
TECHNOLOGY  TO  CODEVELOP 
OR  COPRODUCE  THE  PSX  AIR- 
CRAFT WITH  JAPAN 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  order,  the  Senate  will 
resume  consideration  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  113. 

The  clerk  will  report  the  joint  reso- 
lution. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 

as  foUows: 

A  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  113)  prohibit- 
ing the  export  of  technology,  defense  arti- 
cles, and  defense  services  to  codevelop  or  co- 
produce  the  FSX  aircraft  with  Japan. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution. 
Mr.  LUGAR  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Lugar]. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  I  am  ad- 
vised that  in  a  few  minutes  the  distin- 
g\iished  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Dixow]  will  be  present,  and  he  will  be 
managing  the  bill  on  his  side.  I  will  be 
managing  on  our  side. 

Por  the  moment,  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
absence  of  a  quorum  has  been  suggest- 
ed. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded the  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The     PRESIDENT     pro     tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  LUGAR  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
distinguished   Senator   from   Indiana 
[Mr.  Lugar]  is  recognized. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Chair. 

This  morning,  in  my  initial  remarks 
I  will  outline  my  reasons  for  support 
of  the  PSX  agreement  that  has  been 
submitted  to  the  Congress  by  Presi- 
dent Bush,  and  which  was  commended 
by  the  Senate  Poreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee by  a  vote  of  9  to  8  yesterday. 

In  particular,  Mr.  President,  the  vote 
was  on  a  motion  of  rejection  of  the 
PSX  situation  which  Senator  Dixon 
proposed.  And  the  committee,  having 
turned  down  Senator  Dixow's  motion 
by  a  vote  of  9  to  8,  proceeded  to  send 
the  issue  to  the  floor  for  his  debate 
which  we  are  now  having. 

I  think  it  Is  important  to  note  that 
in  the  consideration  which  we  enjoyed 
yesterday  in  the  Senate  Poreign  Rela- 


tions Committee  there  was  bipartisan 
support  for  the  agreement.  In  particu- 
lar, five  Republicans  and  four  Demo- 
crats comprised  the  nine  who  voted  in 
favor  of  the  agreement.  This  biparti- 
sanship is  important  I  suspect  to  note 
in  the  deliberations  which  we  will 
have  today. 

The  management  of  the  joint  resolu- 
tion today  comes  from  Senator  Dixon, 
and  tor  the  moment  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina,  Senator 
Sanford,  will  manage  in  his  stead. 

I  have  been  asked  as  one  on  the  Por- 
eign Relations  Comihittee  to  support 
the  deal,  or  be  opposed  to  the  disap- 
proval, and  to  manage  the  time  on  our 
side  which  I  shall  attempt  to  do. 

I  am  hopeful  that  during  the  course 
of  the  day,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
distinguished  majority  and  minority 
leaders,  we  will  be  able  to  arrive  at  a 
time  certain  for  a  vote  in  the  early 
part  of  next  week,  but  after  very  thor- 
ough deliberations.  We  have  the  hours 
ahead  of  us  today  for  all  Senators  to 
have  thoughts  about  the  PSX  situa- 
tion to  make  them  known. 

Mr.  President,  I  come  to  this  propo- 
sition with  the  basic  thought  that  the 
relationship  the  United  States  and 
Japan  have  in  foreign  policy  and 
economies,  and  in  development  of  po- 
litical ideas  around  the  world  is  very 
important.  We  have  important  rela- 
tionships in  NATO.  We,  of  course,  are 
deeply  concerned  about  the  progress 
of  countries  in  our  own  hemisphere. 
We  have  an  abiding  hope  that  world 
trade  will  increase  generally  because 
we  believe  that  our  prosperity  in- 
creases accordingly.  But  we  center  in 
this  debate  upon  our  relationship  with 
Japan.  It  is  of  critical  importance. 

I  suspect  the  first  thing  that  must 
be  recognized  about  the  thought  of 
the  development  of  a  Japanese  fighter 
aircraft  is  that  many  persons  in  Japan, 
many  leaders  in  politics,  economics, 
certainly  in  their  aircraft  Industry  in 
the  late  1980's  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  Japan  ought  to  develop  a  fighter 
aircraft  on  its  own;  that  the  economy, 
that  the  technological  assets  of  that 
country  were  sufficient  to  do  that. 
This  came  as  somewhat  of  a  surprise 
to  many  of  us  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  who  had  worked  successfully 
with  Japan  on  various  other  aircraft 
that  have  been  helpful  to  the  defense 
of  that  country.  As  a  result,  it  was  at 
our  initiative  that  the  United  States 
visited  with  the  Japanese  and  said,  "It 
is  critically  Important  that  we  contin- 
ue to  develop  these  aircraft  together, 
the  Japanese  and  Americans  together, 
in  this  situation." 

That  was  at  our  insistence,  and  the 
beginning  of  the  agreement  that  we 
looked  at  today  comes  not  because  the 
Japanese  pressed  us  to  make  an  agree- 
ment: it  was  because  we  said  we  think 
it  is  important  for  the  United  States  of 
America  to  be  involved  in  the  Japa- 
nese  aircraft   industry,   all   the   way 


through,  and  continuing.  That,  I 
think,  is  the  critical  element  of  this 
debate,  Mr.  President;  it  is  at  our  initi- 
ative that  this  is  being  sought. 

I  suppose  the  fact  that  at  the  end  of 
the  Reagan  administration  and  the  on- 
coming of  the  Bush  administration, 
there  was,  as  in  all  grave  policies  of 
state,  a  review.  And  a  number  of 
people  in  the  Bush  administration, 
having  surveyed  this,  felt  that  we 
ought  to  tidy  up  some  of  the  language, 
firm  up  some  of  the  agreements,  espe- 
cially in  terms  of  the  commercial  as- 
pects of  this.  Specifically,  how  many 
jobs  for  the  United  States,  how  much 
business,  what  kind  of  a  change  in 
terms  of  the  balance  of  payments 
would  this  amoxmt  to?  That  tidying 
up,  that  refinement  of  the  agreement, 
has  occurred  and  has  been  agreed  to 
by  the  Japanese. 

Mr.  President,  I  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion, having  heard  this  debate,  having 
visited  with  our  leadership,  having  vis- 
ited with  Japanese  leadership,  that  we 
simply  have  a  very  essential  question 
in  front  of  us  to  decide.  The  question 
is  basically  this:  Do  we  want  the  Japa- 
nese to  proceed  alone  to  build  the 
fighter  plane?  Do  we  want  the  Japa- 
nese to  develop  an  industry  which  will 
have  a  flgher  plane  as  its  objective,  as 
its  achievement,  and  totally  independ- 
ent of  us? 

If  the  answer  to  that  is  yes.  or  we 
really  do  not  care,  then  clearly  the 
debate  is  a  simple  one  for  Members. 
Some  Members  have  come  to  a  conclu- 
sion that,  of  course,  we  really  want  to 
monitor  this,  we  want  to  stay  involved, 
we  are  deeply  interested  in  Japanese 
developments.  Some  Members  have  a 
lurking  feeling  that  the  Japanese 
really  do  not  have  the  capabilities  to 
do  this,  at  least  very  fast.  Some  Mem- 
bers would  say.  well,  in  due  course  the 
JapELnese  could  develop  first-class 
fighter  aircfaft  that  would  meet  their 
capabilities,  but  it  would  take  them  a 
lot  of  time.  They  are  more  advanced  in 
the  state  of  the  art  in  various  ways 
than  we  are.  and  even  if  they  went  to 
the  Europeans,  it  would  still  take 
them  time,  some  time  longer  than  the 
area  contemplated  now  by  this  agree- 
ment. 

I  have  no  way  of  making  a  definitive 
estimate  on  that,  Mr.  President,  as  to 
how  long  it  would  take  the  Japanese 
to  build  fighter  aircraft.  Having 
watched  Japanese  developments  in 
other  areas,  I  suspect  and  my  own  con- 
clusion is,  that  they  would  have  the 
capability  of  doing  that  at  some  point. 
Ii\uthermore,  I  am  convinced, 
having  talked  to  many  people  in 
Japan,  that  a  very  large  percentage  of 
Japanese  would  like  to  do  it  that  way. 
They  would  like  to  have  the  United 
States  out  of  the  picture  altogether.  I 
think  that  is  a  potentially  dangerous 
course  for  Japan  and  for  the  United 
States,  and  so  do  a  majority  of  Japa- 
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nese  leaden,  at  this  point  in  history. 
They  want  the  United  States  to  be  In- 
volved In  the  protection  of  J«4>an  and 
the  Far  East.  They  want  our  Involve- 
ment at  each  stage  of  military 
thoughts,  which  they  might  have. 

They  have  had  a  very  difficult  histo- 
ry this  century,  In  which  people  of  a 
strong  military  mind  carried  the  day 
in  Ji4>an.  gained  dominance  over  do- 
mestic politics,  and  created  havoc  in 
Asia  for  that  country;  they  do  not 
want  to  revisit  that.  The  sober, 
thoughtful,  prudent  leaders  of  Japan 
want  the  United  States  to  be  Involved. 
That  Is  what  this  agreement  is  about, 
that  we  are  to  be  involved  and  in- 
volved in  a  very  large  way. 

We  believe  that  since  we  have  the  re- 
sources—looUng  at  it  from  a  Japanese 
standpoint,  since  they  have  the  re- 
sources to  do  that,  they  ought  to  do  it 
right.  They  want  to  spend  the  money 
to  do  this.  That  has  made  it  incimi- 
bent  upon  negotiators  on  our  side  to 
try  to  balance  the  commercial  aspects 
of  this,  and  we  have  been  assured  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  Cheney,  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  Mosbacher,  the 
Deputy  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  EJagle- 
burger,  that  in  terms  of  commerce, 
buying  F-16's  off  the  shelf,  for  howev- 
er much  a  copy  they  are  now  worth, 
and  buying  developments  and  buying 
production  in  American  factories,  in 
both  deals  amount  to  about  $2.5  bil- 
lion: that  proceeding  in  the  codevelop- 
ment  in  this  FSX  agreement  ultimate- 
ly the  United  States  of  America  will 
receive  $2.5  billion  of  business  and  the 
Jobs  that  that  means,  and  the  en- 
hancement of  our  capability  in  our  air- 
craft Industry  that  that  means:  that 
we  are  not  losing  business  by  failure  to 
sell  the  F-16  off  the  shelf. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  course  of 
the  debate  already,  the  question  has 
arisen  several  times.  If  the  Japanese 
want  a  fighter  aircraft  for  a  mission  of 
patrolling  1,000  miles  from  Japan,  of 
performing  a  mission  that  is  impor- 
tant in  our  alliance  with  Japan,  be- 
cause we  want  them  to  imdertake  this 
burden  of  defending  their  own  coun- 
try, keeping  an  eye  on  the  Soviets,  or 
on  others  that  might  invade,  the  ques- 
tion is.  why  not  buy  the  F-16:  is  it  not 
state  of  the  art  presently  to  handle 
that  mission? 

The  Japanese  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion is  simply  that  they  believe  that 
the  F-16  is  a  remarkable  aircraft.  It 
embodies  very  great  technological  ad- 
vances, particularly  in  the  1970's, 
when  most  of  the  development  oc- 
curred. The  JiMTanese  are  saying,  for 
the  aircraft  that  we  want  for  the  year 
19M,  10  years  from  now.  we  want  it  to 
embody  the  state  of  the  art  in  the 
1980's  and  the  1990's.  We  want  a 
better  aircraft.  We  think  we  can  get  a 
better  aircraft,  almost  a  generation 
later,  than  the  basic  development  of 
the  F-16. 
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Mr.  President,  Senators  will  differ 
on  how  tightly  the  agreements  are 
drawn,  whether  renegotiation  of  all  of 
this  in  the  mid-19(H)'s  might  dilute,  in 
any  form,  that  amoimt  of  business, 
and  that  is  certainly  subject  to  debate 
and  to  scrutiny  by  the  Senate.  It 
surely  has  been  by  the  administration, 
but  the  assurance  of  the  administra- 
tion in  direct  testimony  are  that  the 
same  amount  of  business  is  going  to  be 
done  either  way. 

So  the  question  then  comes,  will  we 
have  a  better  aircraft,  having  codevel- 
oped  the  state  of  the  art,  as  we  move 
along  now,  sharing  together  research 
of  both  countries  on  this  project?  I 
think  the  logical  answer  is  that  we  wiU 
have  a  better  aircraft.  We  are  learning 
things  all  the  time  about  a  fighter  air- 
craft that  are  going  to  be  incorporated 
in  this  one,  and  we  are  going  to  have 
the  benefit  of  what  we  discover,  and 
the  benefit  of  what  the  Japanese  dis- 
cover. We  are  both  going  to  benefit  by 
this  exercise  of  very  dedicated  and 
brilliant  technicians  in  both  countries 
cooperating  in  this  venture,  for  jui  air- 
craft that  is  to  be  produced  about  10 
years  from  now,  for  a  specific  defense 
objective  of  the  Japanese-United 
States  relationship. 

I  mention  all  this,  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause questions  arise  as  to  whether 
the  technology  that  we  will  give  is 
worth  a  great  deal  more  than  the  tech- 
nology that  we  will  get  and  only  histo- 
ry will  define  this  as  precisely  as  many 
Members  of  the  Senate  attempt  to  do 
now. 

But  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say,  having 
listened  to  this  argiunent,  that  much 
of  the  technology  that  we  will  be 
giving  is  technology  that  we  developed 
many  years  ago.  It  is  not  technology 
that  has  the  forward  implications  that 
are  often  described  in  this  debate.  It  is 
technology  that  is  still  ours,  probably 
unknown  or  basically  unknown  in 
many  particulars  by  the  Japanese  but 
probably  on  the  advent  of  being  dis- 
covered at  some  point  or  being  devel- 
oped in  some  other  way  by  them. 

In  short,  it  is  not  demonstrable  that 
we  are  giving  away  very  much.  It  is 
not  demonstrable  that  we  will  gain 
very  much. 

Members  have  heard  testimony 
behind  closed  doors  about  the  technol- 
ogies. They  try  to  evaluate  how  much 
they  are  worth,  whether  it  is  logical 
that  things  the  Japanese  now  have 
can  be  incorporated  into  anything  else 
we  are  doing,  and  it  is  clearly  debata- 
ble, perhaps  and  perhaps  not,  certain- 
ly to  put  a  dollar  figure  on  or  a  time 
figure. 

The  basic  point  is  Mr.  President, 
that  the  technologies  we  are  giving  are 
technologies  developed  some  time  ago, 
diminished  perhaps  by  time,  than  the 
values  at  least  that  we  would  subscribe 
to  them  presently.  We  retain  the  tech- 
nologies that  we  believe  are  truly  com- 
petitive   with    regard    to    either    the 


fighter  aircraft  or  derivatives  in  the 
commercial  aircraft,  because  the  argu- 
ment is  made  that  in  fact  the  FSX 
deal,  although  it  is  designed  for  de- 
fense and  to  enhance  the  Japanese- 
American  alliance  in  the  Pacific,  is  the 
forerunner  of  a  Japanese  commercial 
aircraft  industry,  that  that  commer- 
cial aircraft  industry  will  simply  take 
off  from  this  particular  deal.  I  am  not 
persuaded  the  case  will  be  made  that 
it  will  take  off  from  this  deal. 

I  have  heard  testimony  by  many 
Japanese  leaders  in  both  the  military 
and  civilian  components,  that  they 
want  to  build  the  civilian  aircraft  in- 
dustry, that  they  have  the  capital,  the 
wherewithal,  the  technicians  to  do 
that  in  their  country  at  some  point. 

I  think  it  is  predictable  they  are 
going  to  do  that.  I  do  not  think  that 
FSX  will  Influence  that  basic  decision 
of  their  commerce  one  whit  to  be 
truthful.  But  nevertheless,  it  is  an  ar- 
guable point  as  to  what  extent  the 
technologies  we  are  giving  up  enhance 
competition  in  the  domestic  side  in  our 
aircraft  industries. 

I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  if  the 
aircraft  industry  in  this  country  was 
generally  worried  about  that  aspect, 
the  aircraft  Industry  In  this  coimtry 
would  not  be  backing  the  FSX  agree- 
ment with  the  fervor  that  we  see  back- 
ing It. 

Clearly,  most  people  in  the  aircraft 
industry  here  believe  that  the  Japa- 
nese are  an  excellent  customer  of  our 
aircraft  industry,  some  might  even  say 
the  best.  The  possibilities,  given  the 
wealth,  the  size  of  their  economy,  the 
requirements  that  they  may  have  for 
worldwide  aircraft  offer  a  great 
avenue  for  progress  of  our  domestic  ci- 
vilian aircaft  Industry. 

I  think  those  in  the  business  see 
that  clearly.  Clearly  In  Congress  we 
have  to  be  worried  about  the  secret 
technology,  about  the  sinews,  at  least, 
of  our  strategic  posture,  and  we  are 
worried  about  that  a  good  bit  and 
weighing  it  carefully. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  very 
hard  to  make  the  case  that  we  are 
going  to  debilitate  our  aircraft  indus- 
try by  entering  into  an  agreement  that 
provides  substantial  business  for  us 
and  gives  up  technology  that  is  some- 
what dated  and  protects  that  which  Is 
reaUy  the  state  of  the  art,  offers  us  at 
least  at  the  margins  new  Ideas  we  may 
not  have  had  or  triggers  at  least  the 
imagination  and  development  that  is 
important  to  us. 

It  seems  to  me  all  of  these  situations 
leave  a  level  playing  field  as  one  looks 
at  the  development  of  the  aircraft  in- 
dustry in  which  we  are  going  to  have 
to  be  competitive  in  this  decade,  in  the 
next  decade,  and  the  one  after  that  in 
order  to  get  our  share  of  the  business, 
not  to  be  guaranteed  to  us  by  having  a 
few  more  secrets  than  others  have, 
and  we  know  that  out  there  the  Japa- 
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nese  may  be  much  more  competitive 
on  that  civilian  side  but  that  I  think  is 
going  to  occur  anyway,  that  they  have 
already  testified  they  are  going  to  do. 
Our  question  once  again  comes  back 
to  our  relationship  with  Japan. 

I  come  back  to  that  issue  in  a  differ- 
ent way,  ^fIr.  President,  than  I  com- 
menced, because  I  talked  about  our  al- 
liance, about  the  missions  the  Japa- 
nese could  fly,  about  am  aircraft  that 
is  better  than  anything  we  now  have 
and  that  we  would  coproduce.  We 
would  know  about  it  as  well  as  they 
would  know  about  it. 

But  I  sense,  Mr.  President,  in  much 
of  the  argument  on  the  FSX  agree- 
ment that  there  is  a  sense  of  mistrust 
of  the  Japanese  on  occasion,  antipathy 
toward  the  Japanese. 

Arguments  intrude  that  are  interest- 
ing but  I  think  irrelevant  to  this  deal. 
Let  me  Just  simply  put  them  on  the 
table.  Arguments  intrude  that  the  Jap- 
anese have  been  buying  land  in  Amer- 
ica, they  have  been  buying  some  of 
our  office  buildings  and  our  hotels  in 
Hawaii  in  particular,  that  they  have 
been  purchasing  shares  of  stock  in 
some  of  our  firms  taking  a  very  strong 
equity  position. 

It  has  long  been  noted  that  the  Jap- 
anese buy  our  securities  and  indeed  in 
a  topical  instance  in  the  week  we  are 
in,  the  failiu^  of  the  Japanese  to  buy 
as  many  of  the  bonds  in  the  Treasury 
auctions  as  investors  hoped  they 
would  buy  led  to  some  thoughts  that 
interest  rates  might  go  higher.  On  the 
demand  side  the  Japanese  demand  was 
a  Uttle  light,  maybe  only  25  percent  of 
the  issue,  as  opposed  to  higher  per- 
centage that  investors  had  hoped  for. 

We  anticipate  every  time  we  have  an 
auction  that  the  Japanese  will  pur- 
chase a  large  percentage  of  the  bonds; 
in  essence,  that  they  will  purchase  a 
good  part  of  our  domestic  deficit  week 
by  week. 

And  as  Members  know,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  argue  about  the  deficit  and 
whether  the  deficit  should  be  $100  bil- 
lion or  $150  billion.  Every  doUar  must 
be  paid  for  by  a  bond,  by  a  borrowing. 
We  count  on  Japanese  and  European 
friends  and  others  to  buy  a  lot  of 
those  bonds  in  recent  years  and  up  to 
the  present. 

But  those  sorts  of  purchases  have 
been  seen  as  benign  as  securities  that 
come  and  go.  The  money  is  repaid  and 
other  borrowings  come.  Whereas,  in- 
vestments in  the  real  estate  auid  basic 
industries  in  the  country  have  been 
seen  in  another  way. 

We  have  an  ambivalence  about  this, 
Mr.  President.  In  my  State  of  Indiana 
and  most  States  in  the  mldwestem 
part  of  the  country  we  witnessed  an 
avid  competition  for  Japanese  automo- 
bile plants,  and  indeed  near  Lafayette, 
IN.  one  is  being  built.  It  will  employ, 
we  are  advised,  about  1,700  or  1,800 
people  in  the  State  of  Indiana.  It  will 
purchase  materials  from  many  coun- 


ties around.  It  will  be  a  very  strong  im- 
petus for  growth  in  the  economy  of 
Tippecanoe  County  and  surroimding 
counties  of  Indiana. 

So  it  will  be  in  Kentucky,  has  been 
in  Tennessee,  Illinois,  and  Ohio  where 
similar  plants  occurred.  In  short,  Mr. 
President,  many  of  us  have  welcomed 
this  investment  and  have  competed  for 
the  investment.  It  has  been  very  im- 
portant in  our  current  prosperity. 

I  make  this  point.  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause at  the  same  time  as  polls  are 
taken  of  Americans,  should  any  other 
country  or  nationals  of  any  other 
country  own  factories,  stores,  land  in 
our  States,  a  large  percentage  of 
Americans  say  "no."  That  negative  is 
not  devoted  Just  to  the  Japanese.  It  is 
devoted  to  any  foreign  ownership  at 
the  very  time  that  we  are  running 
enormous  balance-of-payments  defi- 
cits, that  these  must  be  paid  in  some 
fashion,  often  by  the  purchase  of  our 
securities  and  long-term  bonds  but  on 
occasion  by  purchase  of  other  assets  in 
our  country. 

One  could  argue  as  an  American 
that  if  Japanese  investors  bought 
these  assets  of  real  estate  at  a  time 
that  the  yen  was  260  to  the  dollar  and 
have  witnessed  the  fall  to  the  current 
135  yen  to  the  dollar  value  those  Japa- 
nese who  bought  the  assets  lost  about 
half  of  their  money.  There  are  risks  in 
buying  real  estate,  buildings,  and 
other  things  in  this  country.  It  is 
hardly  a  one-way  street.  If  the  dollar 
would  have  fallen  in  value  some  more, 
so  would  the  losses  grow  for  Japanese 
or  other  investors. 

And  others  have  pointed  out,  Mr. 
President,  that  if  we  are  taking  a  look 
at  ownership  in  our  country,  citizens 
of  Great  Britain,  or  citizens  of  that 
country  in  combination  with  Ameri- 
cans and  multinationals,  are  by  far  the 
largest  foreign  Investor  in  our  country. 
Typically,  they  have  been  followed  by 
West  Germany  and  Japan,  and  the 
Netherlands  are  in  close  competition 
for  third  place  and  fairly  far  down  in 
terms  of  the  historic  accumulative 
amount  owned  in  America.  So  that  is 
important  to  note. 

But  I  bring  it  to  this  debate  because 
I  hear,  as  I  listened  to  the  debate  in 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and 
now  on  the  Senate  floor,  at  least  rip- 
ples of  anxiety  about  the  Japanese, 
about  a  feeling  that  somehow  that  re- 
lationship is  not  going  well  at  all  in 
terms  of  commerce;  that  the  Japanese 
by  running  this  huge  balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit  in  their  favor  of  about 
$55  billion  in  the  last  year  alone,  are 
insensitive  to  the  relationship  with  us, 
insensitive  to  the  relationship  with  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  there  is 
some  Justification  in  that  allegation  of 
insensitlvity.  The  Japanese  economy, 
run  on  an  export  basis  with  forced  sav- 
ings, with  deprivation  really  of  con- 
sumer Interest  in  that  country,  has  led 


to  very  large  deficits  in  terms  of  the 
United  States  and  most  other  trading 
partners  with  Japan.  And  that  does 
hang  over  the  issue. 

So  Americans  or  U.S.  Senators  ask: 
Is  this  deal  in  any  way  going  to  affect 
that  balance  of  payments?  Or  if  you 
look  at  it  from  a  negative  standpoint 
and  you  come  to  the  Judgment  that  it 
will  be  a  negative  effect,  try  to  de- 
scribe how,  in  fact,  our  aircraft  indus- 
try, a  winner  at  this  point,  might 
become  a  loser,  along  with  many  other 
American  Industries  that  have  fallen 
in  that  competition.  And  you  worry 
about  the  long-term  relationship  with 
Japan  even  if  you  cannot  peg  a  dollar 
figure  on  this  deal  or  indicate  that  this 
in  any  way  is  likely  to  help  or  hinder 
the  situation. 

I  put  all  this  out  on  the  table,  Mr. 
President,  because  I  think  most  Sena- 
tors understand  that  predicament. 
They  imderstand  the  yearning  of  our 
constituents  for  some  hope  that  we 
are  going  to  come  into  a  better  balance 
with  the  Japanese  In  terms  of  trade, 
that  somehow  we  wlU  not  lose  Jobs 
perpetually  in  vsulous  Industries  that 
are  stricken,  whether  they  be  our 
basic  automobile  and  steel  Industries 
or  others  that  are  now  coming  under 
fire.  And  whether  one  imderstands 
how  the  PSX  commerce  will  go.  this 
debate  offers  a  forum  for  venting 
these  emotions  and  anxities  that  are 
deeply  felt  by  Senators  and  by  the 
American  people. 

I  suppose  the  point  that  I  want  to 
make.  Mr.  President,  is  that  I  feel 
those  anxieties  the  same  as  any  other 
Senator  does.  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
at  the  margin  the  PSX  agreement  is 
helpful.  It  is  $2V^  billion  worth  of  busi- 
ness which  we  shall  have  if  we  agree 
to  the  deal  and,  correspondingly,  $2^ 
billion  which  we  shall  not  have  if  we 
do  not.  We  are  talking  about  $2V<i  bil- 
lion worth  of  Jobs  or  no  Jobs  from  the 
situation. 

The  solid  fact  is  the  Japanese  will 
proceed  on  their  own  and  they  will 
build  it  all  by  themselves.  They  will 
not  spend  $2Vi  billion  here.  They  will 
not  coproduce  anything  here.  So  it  is  a 
plus  factor.  One  can  say  a  small  one, 
given  a  $55  billion  deficit  on  an  annual 
basis,  but  it  at  least  is  a  contribution 
in  a  small  way  to  that  situation. 

The  basic  reason  for  the  deal,  Mr. 
President,  is  not  commerce  and  it  is 
not  technologies  we  might  obtain,  it  fi- 
nally comes  down  to  our  reading  of 
history.  And,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
imderline  this  in  any  way  that  I  can  to 
bring  this  to  the  fore  in  the  debate.  It 
is  important  that  we  stay  together 
with  Japan,  that  we  maintain  that  alli- 
ance, that  cooperation,  cooperation 
even  to  the  point  of  our  Intrusion  into 
their  aircraft  industry,  our  deliberate 
intrusion,  to  make  certain  that  this 
aircraft  that  is  about  to  be  built,  state- 
of-the-art  Jet  fighter,  is  ours  as  well  as 
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theirs;  that  that  cooperation  continues 
right  through  this  century,  through 
the  10  years  that  it  is  going  to  take  to 
get  some  of  these  aircraft  actually  off 
the  production  lines  out  into  the  mis- 
sion in  behalf  of  both  of  our  countries 
they  are  designed  to  serve. 

During  the  January  recess,  Mr. 
President,  I  had  the  privilege  of  visit- 
ing a  number  of  countries  in  Asia  and 
specifically  I  visited  with  the  Prime 
BClnlster  of  Singi^iore.  Lee  Kuan  Yew. 
Lee  Kuan  Tew  and  the  distinguished 
President  of  South  Korea,  President 
Roh,  both  made  the  same  point  in  a 
very  eloquent  way,  as  did,  to  a  lesser 
extent,  the  Prime  Minister  of  Malaysia 
and  Foreign  Minister  of  Thailand. 
They  simply  said  the  presence  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  the  Far 
East  is  of  the  essence  if  we  are  going 
to  continue  to  have  the  prosperity  to 
which  we  have  become  accustomed 
and  if  we  are  going  to  have  military 
and  political  security.  The  United 
States  is  the  umbrella,  it  is  the  glue 
factor,  it  is  the  essential. 

They  made  the  point  that  they  are 
watching  carefully  our  negotiations 
that  will  commence  this  year  on  bases 
in  the  Philipppines  and  our  presence 
there,  which  is  very  important  to  all  of 
the  countries  that  I  have  named,  in 
addition  to  our  friends  in  the  Philip- 
pines. They  are  hopeful  that  the  Phil- 
ippines and  the  United  States  will 
come  to  an  agreement  that  will  make 
it  possible  for  us  to  be  a  presence  in 
that  area  for  some  time.  They  are 
hopeful  that  we  will  continue  to  fulfill 
our  obligations  in  Korea  and  in  Japan 
with  a  physical  presence. 

But  the  point  all  of  them  wanted  to 
make  was  that  if,  for  various  reasons, 
a  breakdown  of  political  understand- 
ing or  simply  fatigue  on  our  part  that, 
we  are  tired  of  offering  the  shield  of 
liberty  or  being  the  glue  factor  in  the 
situation— or  lack  of  money,  that  we 
have  a  budget  crises,  that  we  need  to 
move  people  back  from  countries  in 
the  forward  lines  back  to  the  United 
States,  maybe  cut  down  the  size  of  our 
Armed  Forces  altogether,  undertake 
fewer  obligations,  whatever  reason; 
and  they  fear  any  or  all  of  these  might 
be  a  scenario  for  the  coming  decade— 
they  point  out  that  for  the  moment, 
Japanese  leadership  wants  the  United 
States  of  America  to  provide  this 
shield;  Japanese  leadership  wants  to 
have  a  limited  cooperative  role  with 
the  United  States  of  America  in  the 
defense  of  these  countries  as  well  as  of 
Japan  in  the  Pacific. 

Thoughtful  Japanese  do  not  want  to 
proceed  into  a  military  route. 
Thoughtful  Japanese — even  though 
they  are  lectured  by  some  folks  in 
America  frequently  that  they  ought  to 
do  precisely  what  we  are  doing, 
namely,  qwnd  S  percent  of  gross  na- 
tional product  on  defense— thoughtf\il 
Japanese  and  thoughtful  Americans 
realize  that  5  percent  of  the  growing 


Japanese  GNP  would  translate  into  a 
military  Juggernaut  of  very  great  sig- 
nificance that  would  change  the  bal- 
ances of  world  military  understanding 
very  considerably. 

(Mr.  BRYAN  assumed  the  Chair.) 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
one  of  these  cases  where  if  you  get 
your  wish,  you  may  want  to  wish  that 
you  get  it  back  again.  Out  of  pique, 
out  of  frustration,  out  of  our  own  fi- 
nancial difficulties,  we  demand  the 
Japanese  do  this  or  that  when,  in  fact, 
in  a  sober  light  we  really  do  not  want 
that  to  occur,  nor  does  Japanese  lead- 
ership want  that  to  occur. 

The  point  that  I  try  to  make,  Mr. 
President,  is  that  if  we  move  off  from 
the  Japanese  at  this  point  in  history 
and  if,  for  various  reasons,  we  begin  to 
decide  to  leave  Asia  and  to  say  others 
really  need  to  take  care  of  this  situa- 
tion—burden sharing  means  just  that, 
we  are  dropping  the  load— leaders  in 
Asia  say,  Mr.  President,  the  Japanese 
will  have  to  assiune  that  load.  They 
may  do  so  reluctantly,  but  they  will  do 
so.  And  they  have  the  wherewithall  to 
do  so. 

At  that  point  it  will  not  be  just  the 
independent  development  of  a  fighter 
aircraft  on  their  own.  It  will  be  the  de- 
velopment of  whatever  else  seems  to 
be  appropriate  for  that  defense  as 
leadership,  as  it  evolves,  sees  that. 

I  would  just  say  distinguished  lead- 
ers of  other  countries  in  Asia  ask  the 
United  States,  plead  with  the  United 
States,  do  not  send  us  back  through 
that  wringer  of  history,  at  a  time  in 
which  all  parties  really  would  wish  to 
cooperate,  would  wish  in  fact  to  work 
together  as  we  have  a  wonderful 
option  of  doing  so  presently. 

Our  option  finally  comes  down  to 
this.  Mr.  President.  We  can  stay  with 
our  Japanese  friends  and  the  FSX 
offers  a  good  moment  in  history  to 
make  that  determination.  We  can 
work  together  as  technicians,  as  copro- 
ducers,  as  people  who  find  out  how  the 
mission  is  to  be  performed:  Joint  pro- 
duction, at  least  40  percent  right  here 
is  the  United  States  of  America,  aU  of 
the  fruits  of  the  research  whatever 
they  may  be.  and  we  will  come  to  the 
end  of  this  century  still  working  with 
the  Japanese  together  with  an  Ameri- 
can presence,  technically,  physically  in 
the  picture.  I  believe  that  would  be 
safer  for  Japan.  I  thiimk  it  will  be 
safer  for  the  United  States  of  America. 
I  think  it  will  be  safer  for  the  world. 

We  could,  at  this  point  in  our  histo- 
ry, out  of  our  anxiety  and  frustration 
with  the  Japanese,  say  the  FSX  deal  is 
not  a  big  thing  but  it  offers  a  moment 
for  us  simply  to  cry  in  despair  that  we 
are  tired  of  the  relationship,  we  think 
it  is  going  badly,  it  is  going  against  us. 
And,  in  a  signal  vote,  we  just  want  to 
speak  out,  send  a  shot  across  the  bow, 
of  our  frustration  and  our  pique.  We 
could  do  that,  Mr.  President,  but  it 
would  be  a  bad  mistake  historically.  It 


would  be  a  very  terrible  mistake  in 
terms  of  the  history  of  our  coimtry. 

I  am  hopeful  as  this  debate  evolves, 
Members  wUl  weigh  in  the  balance 
these  important  historical  relation- 
ships and  our  role  in  the  Pacific,  our 
role  in  history,  our  relationship  with 
the  Japanese,  and  will  appreciate  no 
agreement  is  perfection,  no  agreement 
is  tied  down  on  all  four  comers.  But 
this  is  a  good  agreement  for  the 
United  States  of  America,  Just  on  its 
face.  It  is  a  vital  one  in  terms  of  the 
relationship  and  the  fact  that  we  must 
not  let  the  drift  occur  now. 

Once  that  boat  leaves  the  shore,  it 
may  be  very  difficult  to  recall  and 
there  is  no  need  for  the  separation,  as 
I  see  it.  Mr.  President,  in  due  course  I 
will  speak  more  to  the  issue  but  for 
the  moment  I  yield  the  floor  to  my 
colleague. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  SANFORD.  I  have  enjoyed  very 
much  the  debate  of  my  distinguished 
colleague,  a  man  whom  I  have  admired 
for  many,  many  years  and  I  am 
pleased  to  be  serving  with  him  in  the 
U.S.  Senate. 

I  do  not  disagree  with  anything  that 
he  has  put  into  the  Record  as  part  of 
the  presentation  of  the  view  that  we 
ought  to  go  forward.  I  agree  with  vir- 
tuaUy  every  part  of  that  argument  I 
think,  however,  there  is  a  far  more 
profound  question,  a  far  more  pro- 
found argiunent. 

I  remember,  in  the  Hamlet  Railroad 
switchyards,  a  question  of  whether  to 
put  this  additional  few  boxcars  on  a 
train  or  not  took  up  a  great  deal  of  ar- 
gument, until  computers  made  the 
answer  more  obvious.  But  the  answer 
is  not  whether  to  put  another  boxcar 
on.  The  answer  reaUy  is  what  switch 
to  throw.  Because  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  profound  question  is  not  what  we 
ought  to  do  in  this  particular  Instance, 
but  what  we  ought  to  be  doing  in  our 
overall  relationship  with  a  very  valued 
ally. 

The  distinguished  Senator  almost 
threw  me  off  course  about  what  I 
wanted  to  talk  about,  because  he 
raised  a  question  that  causes  me  great 
fear.  It  does  not  have  to  do  with  just 
Japan,  but  it  has  to  do  with  our  defi- 
cit, our  debt  and  our  inability  to  face 
the  problem.  He  said  it  does  not  make 
any  difference  whether  we  have  a  $100 
billion  deficit  or  a  $150  billion  deficit, 
we  wiU  have  to  sell  bonds.  And  he 
quite  properly  pointed  out  that  the 
people  who  buy  those  bonds  can  put 
us  in  economic  Jeopardy  at  almost  any 
point. 

We  simply  have  placed  ourselves  in 
the  vxilnerable  position  that  we  have 
to  rely  on  the  good  will  of  investors 
from  all  over  the  world.  And  if  those 
investors  get  out  of  sorts  with  us,  if, 
for  example,  we  do  not  go  along  with 
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building  a  fighter  plane  with  them,  if 
they  feel  they  do  not  want  to  support 
our  bonds,  this  kind  of  debt  exposes 
ourselves  to  added  jeopardy. 

What  I  would  like  to  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator, before  I  go  forward  with  the  dis- 
cussion under  debate,  is  that  I  have  a 
little  piece  of  legislation  called  S.  101. 
It  would  give  us  an  honest  budget.  It  is 
a  start  toward  the  reduction  of  the 
debt.  I  point  out  that  the  budget  we 
finished  yesterday  afternoon  does  not 
have  a  $100  bUlion  deficit  that  might 
Jump  to  $150  billion.  It  has  in  there,  in 
figures,  in  hard,  cold  numbers,  a  defi- 
cit of  $264  billion,  approved  by  Con- 
gress. 

We  will  not  have  to  sell  bonds  for 
the  $100  billion  or  $150  billion  deficit. 
We  will  have  to  sell  bonds  next  year 
for  a  $264  billion  deficit. 

So,  as  we  look  at  this  minor  problem, 
minor  in  comparison  with  our  great 
problems,  we  have  to  bring  our  deficit 
under  control  if  we  are  going  to  deal 
with  any  trading  partner,  and  we  do 
not  want  to  find  ourselves  at  the 
mercy  of  forces  that  we  cannot  bring 
under  control. 

But  I  want  to  go  now  to  this  particu- 
lar matter. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Would  the  Senator 
yield  just  for  a  short  comment? 
Mr.  SANPORD.  Certainly. 
Mr.  LUGAR.  I  appreciate  the  Sena- 
tor's indulgence.  Obviously,  the  Sena- 
tor is  correct,  if  we  have  these  moun- 
tainous deficits  and  the  potential 
there  for  others  to  buy  our  assets, 
whether  our  bonds  or  factories  or 
what  have  you,  we  are  in  growing  jeop- 
ardy. ^  , 
I  agree  with  that  entirely  and  I 
praise  the  Senator,  whether  his  bill 
goes  forward  or  something  compara- 
ble, that  we  will  get  a  handle  on  that. 
But  I  agree  what  we  are  discussing 
here  is  very,  very  small  in  comparison 
because  others  will  be  calling  the  tune. 
But  I  trust  in  a  bipartisan  way  the 
Senator's  wisdom  and  his  leadership 
will  be  helpful  In  reducing  this  liabil- 
ity, so  we  finally  come  down  to  a  level 
lie  on  the  deficit  and  can  argue,  then, 
about  defense  and  strategy. 

Mr.  SANPORD.  I  knew  the  Senator 
was  on  the  side  of  that  particular  need 
in  this  Nation,  and  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  him. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  said  in  my  open- 
ing sentence,  this  question  we  are  talk- 
ing about  is  far  more  profoimd  than 
whether  we  want  to  go  forward  with  a 
particular  kind  of  weapons  system.  It 
is  an  agreement  that  we  are  probably 
going  to  have,  no  matter  how  this 
body  votes.  And  it  Is  an  agreement 
that  probably  is  sloppy. 

But  It  would  not  make  any  differ- 
ence to  me,  whether  It  was  sloppy  or 
not,  in  terms  of  whether  or  not  we 
ought  to  pursue  this  course.  I  think 
there  are  some  very  profoimd  reasons 
that  we  should  not. 


Let  me  lay  the  groundwork  for  my 
own  biases  and  prejudices  and  points 
of  view.  I  happen  to  have  participated 
over  the  years  as  Governor  and  later 
coimseled  other  Governors  and  people 
In  North  Carolina,  to  welcome  Japa- 
nese industry,  not  only  to  welcome 
Japanese  industry  but  to  speak  to 
Japtm  and  say:  See  how  you  could  Im- 
prove your  business  if  you  were  in 
North  Carolina. 

So,  we  have  a  great  many  Japanese 
industries  in  North  Carolina,  and 
these  industries  contribute  a  great 
deal  to  the  economy. 

We  certainly  should,  under  no  cir- 
cumstances in  this  coimtry— we  settled 
that  100  years  ago— let  prejudice  enter 
into  our  thoughts  in  our  public  affairs, 
or  even  personal  dealings,  this  is  an 
economic  matter. 

I  look  at  it  from  a  point  of  view  of 
world  economy,  and  I  think  that  is  the 
way  we  need  to  look  at  our  relation- 
ship with  Japan.  We  are  looking  at  it 
because  of  a  particular  decision  that 
needs  to  be  made  now.  But  we  need  to 
look  at  this  particular  decision  in  the 
broader  sense  of  our  future  with 
Japan. 

There  have  just  recently  been  pub- 
lished three  very  excellent  books 
aimed  at  this  particular  point,  where 
are  we  going?  One  is  by  Karel  van 
Wolferen,  a  Dutchman,  "The  Enigma 
of  Japanese  Power."  Another  is  writ- 
ten by  Chalmers  Johnson,  "MITI,  the 
Organization  of  Trade,  the  Ministry  of 
Trade,  and  the  Japanese  Miracle." 
And  the  third  Is  written  by  James  Pal- 
lows,  entitled  "Containing  Japan." 

Throughout  my  statement  I  will  be 
citing  these  works. 

James  Pallows  is  the  Washington 
editor  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly.  He  is  a 
Rhodes  scholar,  a  thoughtful  person, 
and  an  excellent  writer.  His  book  was 
partially  summarized  by  him  in  the 
May  edition  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly.  I 
am  satisfied  the  Senator  has  doubtless 
read  it  and  a  great  many  other  people 
have  begim  to  read  It,  look  at  it,  about 
the  points  raised  in  these  three  ap- 
proaches. 

I  want  to  summarize  a  few  of  his  ar- 
giiments  and  then,  Mr.  President,  I 
want  this  Atlantic  Monthly  article 
printed  in  the  Record. 

Pallows  makes  this  point,  first  of  all, 
the  Japanese-American  relationship  is 
unlike  our  relationship  with  Great 
Britain  or  with  Canada  or  with  Ger- 
many or  any  other  European  coun- 
tries. Japanese-American  relation- 
ships, he  says,  have  a  fragile  walking- 
on-eggs  qiudity,  which  makes  people 
think  that  it  Is  dangerous  to  talk 
frankly  in  public  about  this  relation- 
ship. 

He  writes  that  the  American  frater- 
nity of  Japan  handlers,  wliich  includes 
most  diplomats  and  a  number  of  busi- 
nessmen, scholars,  and  journalists,  in- 
stinctively stifles  outright  complaints 
about  Japan;  we  do  not  want  to  offend 


them.  We  are  so  afraid  that  something 
will  happen  to  this  relationship.  This 
indicates  that  maybe  we  are  not  quite 
as  confident  as  we  ought  to  be  about 
the  solidarity  of  our  relationship  with 
Japan.  But  we  must  have  that  kind  of 
solidarity;  we  must  have  that  kind  of 
willingness  to  be  candid  and  f  rsjik. 

He  points  out,  I  think,  very  accvutite- 
ly,  excessive  politeness  prevents  Japan 
and  the  United  States  from  facing  the 
conflict  that  in  the  long  run  endangers 
their  relations  much  more  than  the 
comments    of    any    bigoted    Japan- 
bashers  could,  and  I  think  that  is  true. 
There  is  not  any  question,  as  pointed 
out    here,    that    in    the    foreseeable 
future  Japan  will  be  America's  single- 
most  valuable  partner— it  is  now— be- 
cause of  what  It  can  do  in  three  areas. 
Pirst    is    the    military.    The    United 
States-Japan  military  imderstanding  is 
that  Japan  wlU  not  build  a  big  military 
establishment;  that  it  will  leave  the 
Pacific  to  the  United  States.  This  pre- 
vents an  arms  race  throughout  Asia  in 
which  all  other  countries  would  try  to 
defend  themiselves  from  the  Japanese, 
as  the  Senator  pointed  out.  We  do  not 
want  that.  They  do  not  want  that. 
Nobody  in  that  area  wants  that.  It  vio- 
lates the  agreement  we  had  at  the  end 
of  the  war.  And  so  this  is  one  of  the 
areas  where  we  are  cooperating  and 
need  to  continue  to  cooperate. 

The  second  area  is  finance.  Japan 
has  become  America's  financier,  pro- 
viding investment  capital  and  covering 
much  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment's debt. 

And  the  third  area  Is  business.  Japa- 
nese-American business  relations  pro- 
vide technology,  markets,  talent,  sup- 
plies, and  other  essential  elements  to 
the  benefit  of  both  nations'  econo- 
mies. 

So  as  Pallows  now  says,  these  three 
realities  tempt  many  people,  esi)eclally 
American  diplomats,  to  assume  a 
fourth;  that  Japanese  and  Americrji 
interests  do  not  clash  in  any  funda- 
mental way. 

He  writes  what  I  think  is  obvious, 
that  this  assumption  is  wrong.  There 
is  a  basic  conflict  between  Japanese 
and  American  interests,  notwithstand- 
ing is  the  fact  that  each  country  needs 
the  other,  notwithstanding  is  the  fact 
that  we  are  friends  indeed. 

So,  it  would  be  better  to  face  this 
difference  directly  than  to  pretend  it 
does  not  exist.  The  conflict  arises,  as 
Pallows  and  several  others  point  out, 
because  of  Japan's  Inability  or  unwill- 
ingness to  restrain  the  one-sided  and 
constructive  expansion  of  its  economic 
power. 

The  expansion  is  one-sided  because 
Japanese  business  does  to  other  coim- 
tries.  including  the  United  States, 
what  Japan  wiU  not  permit  to  be  done 
to  itself.  It  is  destructive  because  it 
will  lead  to  exactly  the  kind  of  isola- 
tion and  ostracism  that  Japan  feels 
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and  fears,  because  it  wlU  recognize  the 
postwar  sjrstem  of  free  trade  that 
made  Japan  and  many  other  nations 
prosperous,  and  because  it  will  ulti- 
mately make  the  United  States-Japa- 
nese partnership  impossible  to  sustain. 

The  Japanese,  of  course,  do  not  want 
these  results,  and  when  Prime  Minis- 
ter Nakasone  was  in  power,  the  Gov- 
ernment attempted  to  look  at  this  im- 
balance, what  might  be  done  about  it, 
and  how  they  might  go  about  obtain- 
ing a  better  balance. 

Unfortunately,  the  major  threat  to 
America's  ability  to  pay  the  cost  of 
leadership  is  Japan's  uncontrolled,  un- 
balanced economic  growth.  They  know 
that  and  we  know  that,  and  to  keep  a 
world  trade  system  going,  the  strong- 
est powers  must  be  willing  to  make 
certain  sacrifices.  One  example  is 
keeping  Japanese  markets  open  de- 
spite domestic  political  objectives,  and 
they  have  not  been  able  to  do  that. 
Japan's  destructive  habits  are  poten- 
tially more  harmful  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  than  America's  bad  habits  are, 
and  if  Japan  cannot  restrain  the  ex- 
cesses of  its  own  economy,  then  the 
United  States,  to  save  its  partnership 
with  Japan,  should  impose  limits  from 
the  outside. 

Truly  we  should  do  it  in  a  diplomatic 
way.  Surely  we  should  do  it  in  a 
friendly,  considerate,  understanding 
way,  but  we  need  to  help  them  save 
themselves  save  our  relationship. 

The  same  country  that  has  the  big- 
gest cash  surpluses  and  largest  over- 
seas investment  in  the  world,  also  has 
the  highest  consumer  prices,  the  high- 
est proportion  of  impaved  roads 
among  developed  countries,  the  lowest 
per  capita  endowment  of  parks,  sport- 
ing areas,  and  other  public  facilities. 
The  Japanese  life  is,  across  the  board, 
a  lesser  materially  bountiful  life. 

"The  Enigma  of  Japanese  Power"  by 
Wolferen  says,  "For  what  ultimate 
purpose  do  the  Japanese  deprive 
themselves  of  comfort  and  risk  the 
enmity  of  the  world?"  His  answer  is 
that  individual  Japanese,  rather  than 
depriving  themselves,  are  deprived  by 
the  coimtry's  major  power  centers,  the 
big  corporations  and  the  Government 
regulators,  which  are  alwasrs  strug- 
gling to  keep  from  losing  groimd  to 
one  another  or  to  foreign  competitors. 

Chalmers  Johnson,  "MITI  and  The 
Ji^Muiese  Miracle,"  points  out  that  an 
equally  obvious  indication  of  imbal- 
ance involves  trade  statistics.  Japan's 
trade  is  somewhat  more  balanced  than 
it  used  to  be,  and  he  discusses  at  great 
length  the  effect  of  the  yen  and  points 
out  ultimately  that  they  predicted  by 
the  time  the  dollar  got  down  to  190 
yen.  the  trade  deficit  would  have  dis- 
appeared. 

The  dollar  crashed  through  the  190 
level  more  than  3  years  ago  and  spent 
most  of  the  past  year  in  the  120's,  yet, 
Japan  still  has  the  largest  trade  sur- 
pliiaes  in  the  world. 


In  fact,  this  concept  of  the  high  yen 
has  not  worked  out  at  all.  Japanese 
companies  cut  costs  and  hold  down 
their  retail  prices  to  be  competitive  in 
the  United  States,  and  at  the  same 
time,  not  the  Japanese  people  but  the 
Japanese  establishment,  hold  their 
prices  up  in  Japan,  despite  savings  on 
imported  supplies,  which  in  effect 
means  penalizing  the  Japanese  con- 
sumer to  preserve  the  market  share 
overseas.  This  is  the  pattern  they  call 
the  "47th  Street  Photo  Paradox,"  that 
you  could  buy  Japanese  products  on 
47th  Street,  sell  them  In  Tokyo,  and 
get  rich.  That  is  one  factor  that  has 
kept  the  economy  where  it  is. 

I  am  going  to  put  this  entire  article 
in  the  Record  because  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant for  staff  members  and  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  have  it  available. 
It  is  certainly  a  book  that  ought  to  be 
read. 

But  an  interesting  parallel  is  spelled 
out  here,  and  that  is,  the  United 
States  was  very  much  in  the  same  po- 
sition, as  Japan  after  World  War  II. 
We  had  it  all.  Everything  we  wanted 
to  make,  we  could  sell.  We  could  have 
monopolized  everything  we  wanted  to 
monopolize.  But  what  did  the  United 
States  do  that  now  Japan  is  not  able 
or  not  willing  to  do?  My  suggestion  is 
that  they  are  willing  but  not  able. 
What  did  the  United  States  do?  It 
readily,  hurriedly,  and  deliberately 
opened  its  markets  to  imports. 
Through  the  use  of  the  Marshall  plan, 
it  helped  rebuild  foreign  factories  so 
that  they  could  produce  something  for 
Americans  to  buy. 

In  1947,  the  United  States  trade  sur- 
plus represented  4.5  percent  of  the 
GNP.  This  figure  is  comparable  to 
Japan's  siuplus.  By  1950,  3  years  later, 
it  had  been  driven  down  to  Mi  percent 
by  our  deliberate  actions  made  for  the 
good  of  ourselves,  and  the  good  of  the 
world— the  good  of  the  world— but  the 
point  ought  not  be  missed  now,  we  are 
talking  about  for  the  good  of  Japan. 

At  that  time  it  was  regarded  as  a 
great  accomplishment  because  it 
opened  American  markets.  It  gave 
Japan  a  break.  It  opened  markets  to 
Japan. 

You  will  remember  that  at  about 
that  time,  the  Nakasone  government 
released  the  Biaekawa  report,  which 
concluded  that  they  needed  to  take  a 
step  almost  as  dramatic  as  the  Mar- 
shall plan.  The  report  outlined  a  radi- 
cal reorientation  of  Japan's  economic 
structure.  No  longer  would  salaried 
men  be  admired  for  toiling  18  hours  a 
day  in  order  to  expand  Japan's  market 
share.  No  longer  would  Japan's  stand- 
ard of  living  be  so  far  out  of  line  with 
its  paper  wealth,  and  no  longer  would 
Japan  view  its  trade  siui>Ius  as  an  indi- 
cation of  its  superiority  over  the  West. 

Japan  would  then,  the  report  sug- 
gested, take  its  place  as  a  normal  capi- 
talist nation  producing,  but  also  con- 
suming, and  making  some  advanced 


products— this,  I  might  emphasize,  in 
response  to  the  Senator— producing 
but  also  consimilng,  maldng  some  ad- 
vanced products,  but  leaving  others 
for  competitors,  no  longer  scrambling 
desperately  to  catch  up  with  the  West, 
which  in  so  many  ways  it  had  already 
surpassed. 

Well,  this  was  annoimced,  this  new 
plan,  by  Haruo  Maekawa,  the  former 
Bank  of  Japan  governor  who  super- 
vised the  study.  Everybody  was  cyni- 
cal. The  questions  were,  when  vrtll  it 
start?  Will  it  ever  happen?  That  was 
the  response,  and  that  has  been  about 
all  that  has  happened  to  it.  Because  as 
is  pointed  out  in  this  article,  the 
zoku— the  politicians  who  support 
budget  increases  for  their  favorite 
agencies,  the  informal  alliances  of  gov- 
ernment bureaucracies  and  the  mili- 
tsu-y-ind ustrial  complex,  are  simply  too 
influential.  The  construction  zoku,  the 
most  lucrative  group,  protects  the  in- 
dustry against  foreign  competition  and 
divides  up  public  money  appropriated 
by  part  of  the  triangle  of  participants. 
The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  does  its 
best  to  protect  farmers  and  fishermen 
against  any  kind  of  imports. 

They  have  begun  a  program  of  some 
foreign  aid,  as  the  Senator  knows,  but 
the  difference  is  that  they  do  it  in 
zoku  fashion.  They  attempt  to  tie  it, 
so  that  the  purchase  orders  come  back 
to  the  complex  in  Japan.  They  at- 
tempt to  relate  it  to  their  trade,  to 
their  benefit,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
they  are  not  really  opening  their  mar- 
kets. They  have  looked  to  us  to  pro- 
vide them  a  lucrative  market,  as  we  all 
know.  We  provided  It.  They  have  not 
provided  us  a  comparable  market,  even 
a  relatively  comparable  market. 

But  they  have  done  one  other  thing. 
We  have  had  to  absorb  most  of  the 
products  of  the  emerging  countries 
around  the  world.  Japan  has  not  done 
it.  We  have  done  it.  They  have  not 
opened  their  markets.  They  have  not 
helped  the  developing  world.  I  hope 
now,  as  I  see  some  changes,  that  Japan 
is  beginning  to  take  a  new  look  at  how 
foreign  aid  can  be  properly  expended, 
not  for  selfish  gain  but  for  the  welfare 
of  the  country,  which,  indeed,  is  the 
welfare  of  Japan. 

Now,  what  does  this  have  to  do  with 
the  particular  direct  question  before 
us?  I  have  other  points  to  be  made, 
but  those  points  wUl  be  well  made  by 
this  article  in  the  Record. 

The  argument  that  I  have  laid  out  is 
to  make  a  case  for  containing  Japan's 
expansion.  How  do  we  make  that  case? 
What  does  this  particular  project  have 
to  do  with  it?  Not  a  great  deal,  except 
it  is  one  more  indication  that  they 
want  it  all,  that  they  need  it  all,  that 
they  intend  to  take  and  embrace  all 
they  can.  They  are  not  satisfied  to  let 
the  United  States  continue  to  be  the 
leader  in  the  area  of  aeronautical  engi- 
neering and  construction.  They  are 
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unwilling  to  see  that  they  have  some- 
thing to  gain  by  helping  others  in 
their  markets.  We  have  done  one 
thing,  and  I  think  we  can  do  one  more. 
It  is  not  that  large  an  event.  We  did 
pass  a  trade  bill  that  does  say  to  Japan 
that  we  now  have  the  tools,  you  are 
going  to  have  to  open  your  markets  to 
us,  and  you  are  also  going  to  have  to 
open  your  markets  to  the  developing 
world. 

That  is  what  that  trade  bill  says.  For 
whatever  shortcomings  it  might  have, 
it  is  a  strong  bill  that  will  help  us  help 
Japan.  I  return  to  the  thrust  of  this 
article.  Japan  needs  help.  They  tried 
to  help.  They  cannot  push  past  their 
establishment.  They  need  some  exter- 
nal force,  so  we  have  sent  them  a 
signal.  They  should  have  received  that 
signal,  and  they  did  last  fall.  This  is 
another  signal.  I  see  no  reason  for  the 
United  States  to  put  Japan  in  a  new 
industry  that  they  ought  not  to  be  in 
to  any  appreciable  extent. 

We  do  not  have  the  capacity  to  keep 
them  out  of  it.  But  we  have  the  capac- 
ity to  say  let  us  go  back  to  a  broad 
concept  of  how  Japan  can  be  a  part  of 
the  industrial  world,  and  how  you  look 
to  the  needs  of  the  total  economy  in- 
stead of  to  the  selfish  gain  of  Japan, 
for  the  sake  of  Japan  itself. 

This  is  another  signal,  not  a  signal 
that  we  are  worried  about,  and  not  a 
signal  that  we  are  afraid  of.  We  should 
not  be  afraid  of  any  country  in  terms 
of  technology.  But  we  have  not  gone 
about  this  in  a  way  that  says  to  Japan 
that  you  indeed  have  to  open  up  your 
markets.  You  have  to  change.  You 
cannot  have  it  all. 

I  do  not  think  that  given  this  little 
event  we  should  move  in  this  direction. 
Once  more  it  says  to  Japan  do  it  any 
way,  you  want  to;  it  will  be  aU  right.  I 
think  we  should  say  to  them  we  know 
there  are  many,  many  people  in  Japan 
who  want  the  system  changed  and 
who  want  their  own  standard  of  living 

If  we  are  the  allies  that  I  think  we 
are,  and  if  they  are  our  allies  as  they 
think  they  are,  then  we  have  the  obli- 
gation, I  believe,  to  say  the  time  has 
come  for  change,  not  because  we  are 
talking  about  one  airplane  project.  We 
are  talking  about  the  whole  style  of 
doing  business.  We  are  talking  about 
the  profound  relationship  that  affects 
the  rest  of  the  world.  I  think  we 
should  do  something  about  it.  I  think 
it  is  an  indication  that  we  intend  to  do 
what  we  can  to  help  Japan  help  itself. 
If  we  start  by  now  saying,  "wait  a 
minute." 

I  think  we  can  talk  candidly  about 
the  needs,  the  shortcomings  and  the 
weaknesses  of  our  great  friendship.  I 
think  this  is  simply  a  small  step  that 
will  not  throw  us  off  course  if  we  go 
ahead  and  have  the  agreement.  But 
whether  we  have  the  agreement  or 
not.  we  should  make  it  our  policy  to 


help  Japan  do  what  it  should  do  in 
managing  its  own  economy. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  LUGAR  addressed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  I  lis- 
tened with  great  interest  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Carolina. 
Certainly  his  mention  of  James  Pal- 
lows'  article  and  his  book  as  well  as 
the  Senator's  own  experience,  and  in- 
terpretation makes  a  great  deal  of 
sense.  I  am  particularly  in  agreement 
about  the  conclusion  in  the  Fallow's 
book  and  article  that  Japan  has 
simply  not  been  able  to  control  its  eco- 
nomic power,  and  the  Senator  has  in- 
dicated the  FSX  agreement  we  are  de- 
bating on  now  is  a  small  part  of  that 
problem,  but  nevertheless  it  offers  us 
occasion  to  focus  on  this  relationship, 
upon  the  friendship  that  we  have  with 
Japan,  as  a  good  friend,  and  our  recog- 
nition of  the  problem  that  they  have. 
I  say  from  my  own  experience  that  a 
niunber  of  Japanese  leaders  testified 
very  eloquently  on  that  very  point.  I 
recall  a  member  of  the  Japanese  Diet 
visiting  the  Senate  and  saying  with  a 
great  deal  of  precision  that  the  dilem- 
ma we  have  is  a  country  that  came 
after  World  War  II  with  its  assets  dev- 
astated, a  country  demoralized,  and  we 
pulled  ourselves  up  by  the  bootstraps. 
We  continue  to  work,  and  we  have 
never  been  able  to  stop. 

Indeed,  the  Maekawa  report  that 
Senator  Sanford  mentioned  was  a  pro- 
found attempt  to  do  something  in 
Japan  akin  to  the  Marshall  plan  to  try 
to  change  things  substantially.  Pres- 
ently Japanese  businesses  stop  for  a 
few  holidays.  We  are  told  that  a  signif- 
icant percentage  of  Japanese  no 
longer  work  all  day  Saturday,  that  a 
number  of  work  practices  that  have 
been  a  part  of  the  Japanese  ethos 
before  the  case  are  being  mooted,  es- 
pecially by  young  Japanese,  people 
coming  up  through  the  schools,  and 
colleges  now  coming  into  industry 
having  a  different  point  of  view  that 
EMidresses  the  question  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Carolina. 
Why  this  preoccupation  with  export, 
with  the  material  goods  pUing  up  all 
around  but  not  enjoyed  by  a  signifi- 
cant number  of  Japanese  people?  On 
this  thought,  I  am  stimulated  by  the 
reasoning  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  clearly.  For  most 
Japanese  the  prosperity  that  we  see  on 
the  average  is  not  a  part  of  their  lives. 
As  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
pointed  out,  one  reason  it  is  not  a  part 
of  their  lives  is  that  the  structure  of 
Japanese  Government  and  business  is 
to  accumulate  capital,  and  to  export 
that  capital  much  to  the  expense  of 
consumers  in  Japan. 

It  has  often  been  argued  that  if  the 
Japanese  ever  developed  a  consumer 
movement  like  our  own  in  which  the 
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Japanese  people  demanded  a  lower 
price  for  food  for  one  thing,  certainly 
a  lower  price  for  shelter  and  housing— 
the  predicament  for  the  normal  Japa- 
nese family  is  to  live  in  a  very  small 
situation  that  Is  very  expensive,  and  to 
pay  much  more  for  food  than  is  at  all 
necessary. 

A  similar  situation  can  be  foimd  in 
South  Korea  where  there  is  no  con- 
sumer movement  in  which  a  sense  of 
the  central  government  has  decreed 
that  saving  must  occur  and  saving 
occiu^.  It  comes  out  of  the  hide  of  the 
living  standards  of  the  people  in- 
volved. It  comes  from  the  development 
of  exports,  and  in  the  buUding  up  of 
state  power  through  those  exports. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  quarrel 
with  the  dilemma  in  the  relationship, 
and  it  is  one  that  we  should  not  walk 
on  eggs  with.  We  ought  to  be  very 
candid.  As  you  know,  Mr.  President,  as 
we  have  opportunities  to  visit  with 
members  of  the  Diet  as  they  visit  the 
United  States  Senate  or  as  Members  of 
the  Senate  have  occasion  to  visit  in 
Japan,  we  need  to  be  candid  about 
these  things.  We  need  to  discuss  what 
the  pvirpose  of  our  governmental  poli- 
cies is,  and  how  we  might  assume  the 
responsibilities  of  world  leadership 
that  are  ours  and  the  strength  of  the 
alliance. 

But  I  would  have  to  say  in  terms  of 
this  limited  debate  on  the  FSX  ques- 
tion, we  get  back  to  the  admission  that 
whatever  occurs  is  only  going  to  have 
a  minlscule  influence  on  the  relation- 
ship on  the  money,  and  on  the  struc- 
ture. I  tried  to  make  the  point  early  on 
that  by  sticking  with  the  Japanese  air- 
craft industry,  by  codeveloping,  by 
hanging  in  there  for  the  next  decade 
as  opposed  to  splitting  off  at  least  in  a 
small  way,  we  begin  to  exercise  a 
degree  of  control  we  should  not  have 
otherwise. 

Even  If  one  buys  totally  the  argu- 
ment of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  that  essentially 
the  Japanese  need  to  have  a  good 
friend  that  says  control  yoiu-self ,  that 
brings  your  power  into  boimds,  use  it 
productively  for  the  world.  Use  it  for 
your  own  people,  for  your  own  con- 
sumers. I  question,  Mr.  President,  who 
Is  going  to  be  this  good  friend,  who 
will  be  giving  these  points  of  advice,  if 
not  ourselves,  and  if  not  from  the 
inside  of  the  relationship? 

Does  the  Senator  from  North  Caroli- 
na really  seriously  suggest  that  we  are 
going  to  have  more  control  over  the 
destiny  of  Japan  and  be  listened  to 
more  seriously  by  the  Japanese  if  we 
reject  the  FSX  deal  and,  in  essence, 
tell  the  Japanese  to  go  ahead  and 
build  the  plane,  if  you  can,  on  your 
own  terms,  at  your  own  speed,  with 
your  own  technology;  and  in  essence 
out  of  a  fit  of  pique,  we  simply  want  to 
Just  say  something  to  you,  and  we  are 
saying,  "goodby,"  with  regard  to  the 
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FSX  and  the  aircraft  situation,  and 
are  hopeful  that  somehow  they  will 
get  a  message  in  that  that  would  lead 
to  any  of  the  constructive  intent  that 
is  part  of  the  argmnent  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, by  far,  a  better  course  is  to  stay 
with  Japanese  friends,  keep  talking, 
keep  sharing,  to  keep  imbibing  in  each 
other's  research  with  regard  to  this 
specific  project,  keep  track  of  what  is 
occurring  in  the  Pacific  with  regard  to 
defense  and  diplomatic  objectives. 

I  would  just  say,  Mr.  President,  I  am 
certain  that  Japanese  friends  of  the 
United  States  feel  that  way  about  it.  I 
say  that  because  over  the  last  week- 
end. Senator  Bradley.  Senator  Kasse- 
BAUM,  Senator  Rocketelixr,  and  I  had 
the  privilege  of  visiting  with  five  lead- 
ers of  the  Japanese  Diet. 

We  talked  about  many  issues.  The 
FSX  obviously  was  one  of  them,  and 
we  asked  our  Japanese  friends,  "In  the 
event  that  this  agreement  should  fail 
In  the  Senate  or  the  House  or  be  re- 
jected by  our  Government,  what 
would  be  the  consequences,  as  per- 
ceived by  Japanese  leaders,  of  our  re- 
jection?" Well,  the  Japanese  leaders 
said  to  us,  and  I  quote  not  any  one  of 
the  five,  but  the  collective  comments 
as  I  jotted  them  down  from  that  con- 
versation, that  if  the  FSX  does  not 
pass  the  Congress  and  is  not  really 
ratified  or  stated— I  suppose  now  in 
the  parliamentary  condition  we  are  In. 
if  the  motion  of  rejection  is  not 
stopped,  then  this  will  terminate 
really  the  relationship  with  regard  to 
the  aircraft.  There  will  be  no  business 
for  the  United  States,  no  purchase  of 
$2.5  billion  worth  of  business,  no  shar- 
ing of  the  technology  that  is  involved. 
In  essence,  the  hopes  of  those  who 
have  a  bent  in  Japan  to  go  it  alone  wUl 
be  realized. 

Our  Japanese  friends  said  they  were 
among  those  who  argued  in  the  Diet 
that  friendship  with  the  United  States 
of  America  was  the  most  important 
objective  in  this,  not  the  development 
of  a  Japanese  fighter  aircraft,  but 
friendship,  solidarity  with  America. 

Our  friends  from  the  Diet  pointed 
out,  at  considerable  political  risk,  that 
they  had  obtained  an  appropriation 
authority  which  terminated  March  31 
over  very  considerable  objection  from 
many  in  Japanese  industry  and  those 
interested  in  the  military,  who  said 
this  is  the  time  to  break  it  off,  go 
alone;  but  our  friends  in  the  Japanese 
Diet  gained  this  appropriation.  We 
could  not  Infirm  the  agreement  Presi- 
dent Reagan  made  by  March  31. 

So  once  again,  in  a  precarious  way, 
friends  in  the  Diet  kept  this  in  the 
budget  and  proceeded  with  the  appro- 
priation, because  it  would  have  died 
March  31.  while  we  were  still  tempo- 
rizing about  whether  an  agreement 
made  by  President  Reagan  was  still 
valid.  So  they  kept  it  in  the  budget. 


That  budget,  as  you  have  read,  Mr. 
President,  is  a  course  of  great  contro- 
versy right  now  in  the  Diet,  as  a 
change  in  basic  leadership  is  occurring 
in  the  Government  of  Japan.  But  even 
in  this  transition,  our  friends  in  Japan 
have  affirmed  the  changes  we  wanted 
that  Secretaries  Baker  and  Mosbacher 
and  Cheney  and  the  President  have 
said  are  needed  to  perfect  this  agree- 
ment, and  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Japan  has  affirmed  that  that  will  be 
fine  with  Japan,  and  they  will  go 
along  with  that  situation. 

Now,  our  friends  from  Japan  also 
pointed  out  that  the  weapons  industry 
in  Japan  is  in  a  fledgling  state  of 
growth,  very  important  for  the  friend- 
ship now  with  America,  to  shape  how 
that  is  to  work  out  in  the  destiny  of 
Japan.  No  one  luiows.  It  is  a  source  of 
debate  within  Japan,  as  to  how  they 
ought  to  proceed.  And  to  adopt  the 
language  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  from  his  previous  speech, 
that  sense  of  coimsel,  of  advice,  being 
there  at  least  at  a  point  which  Japa- 
nese attitudes  and  policies  are  shaped, 
that  is  an  important  privilege  for  the 
United  States.  We  are  not  going  to  be 
able  to  determine  that. 

We  might  say,  Mr.  President,  that 
we  believe  the  Japanese  do  not  have 
control  of  their  situation,  but  we  are 
not  going  to  be  able  to  exercise  that 
control.  We  are  going  to  have  to  con- 
tinue to  argue,  to  advise,  to  reason,  to 
try  to  point  out  the  way  we  think  the 
world  works,  to  be  persuasive. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  great  confi- 
dence in  the  ability  of  our  country  to 
do  that.  We  have  been  persuasive  in 
the  basic  objectives  that  we  have  fos- 
tered in  this  country  for  the  building 
of  democratic  institutions,  the  move- 
ment toward  market  economics.  These 
institutions  have  been  perfected  to  a 
very  great  extent  in  Japan.  They  wiU 
be  perfected  some  more,  as  well  as  a 
will  to  take  a  look  at  the  broader  pic- 
ture of  humanity  in  general.  Mention 
has  been  made  in  this  debate  of  our 
movement  into  the  Marshall  plan,  at  a 
time  In  which  the  United  States,  after 
World  War  II  was  dominant,  50  per- 
cent of  the  world  GNP  at  that  point, 
an  unprecedented  hegemony  over  re- 
sources. 

In  this  body  and  the  administration 
of  that  time  under  the  bipartisan  guid- 
ance of  President  Tnunan  and  Senator 
Arthur  Vanderberg  of  Michigan,  a 
number  of  bipartisan  things  came  for- 
ward, but  the  Marshall  plan  was 
among  them,  and  it  was  a  very  impor- 
tant decision.  The  Maekawa  plan  of 
the  Japanese  might  have  been  a  simi- 
lar one.  but  as  Senator  Sanford  point- 
ed out,  its  implementation  has  been 
weak,  it  barely  moved  along.  All  the 
Japanese  friends  believe  we  have  not 
given  credit  for  the  movement  that 
has  occiirred. 

In  the  Marshall  plan  we  came  up 
against  the  fimdamental  question  of 


our  foreign  policy,  should  we  see  the 
world  expand,  and  will  we  be  stronger 
if  the  world  trade  system  does  expand? 
Our  answer  was,  yes,  we  will  be  strong- 
er, if  the  rest  of  the  world  is  stronger, 
as  opposed  to  husbanding  our  half  of 
more  of  the  world's  resources  and 
saying  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  devel- 
op if  you  can;  do  the  best  you  can,  but 
we  are  going  to  keep  our  50  percent 
here. 

Stories  have  pointed  out,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  because  we  made  the  deci- 
sion for  the  Marshall  plan,  our  wealth 
under  a  per  capita  basis,  in  real  terms, 
for  every  American  has  increased  by 
approximately  four  times  since  World 
War  II;  we  have  become  four  times  as 
wealthy  as  we  were  than  when  we  had 
half  of  everything,  when  now  we  have 
barely  a  quarter  of  everj^hing. 

Others  are  major  players  now.  As 
they  became  major  players,  they 
became  customers  of  ours;  they 
became  boosters  of  our  industries,  and 
they  became  part  of  our  wealth.  The 
world  is  now  making  a  similar  argu- 
ment to  Japan;  we  are  msiking  that  ar- 
gument to  Japan.  We  are  asking 
Japan,  in  the  multinational  assistance 
initiative  in  the  Philippines,  to  make  a 
very  substantial  contribution  of  re- 
sources, much  larger  than  any  we  have 
pledged  to  make,  or  even  suggested. 
We  are  saying  to  the  Japanese  that 
you  can  play  a  role  in  national  and 
international  security  through  your 
assistance  to  other  countries,  in  which 
we  both  have  an  objective  of  helping. 

And  the  Japanese  by  that  agree- 
ment, as  opposed  to  building  up  their 
military,  they  are  building  up  their 
foreign  assistance. 

Senator  Sanford.  is  correct  that 
most  figures  say  that  30  percent  of 
that  foreign  aid  is  directly  tied,  almost 
in  barter  arrangements,  but  very  close- 
ly tied  to  industries  in  Japan  for  en- 
hancement of  business.  But  an  in- 
creasing percentage  is  in  the  form  of 
grants,  in  the  form  of  development  as- 
sistance to  other  coimtries  so  they  can 
be  stronger  and  thus  better  friends 
but  also  better  customers,  people  who 
are  more  peaceful  with  regard  to  our- 
selves and  Japan.  That  is  an  important 
thing. 

And  the  Philippine  example  offers  a 
forerunner  of  a  good  number  of  things 
we  shall  suggest  to  the  Japanese  with 
our  experience  with  the  Philippine 
MAI,  which  is  that  they  are  receptive. 

It  is  in  that  context  that  I  would 
argue  once  again  that  we  need  to  stick 
with  it,  to  stay  with  the  Japanese  in 
partnership  as  opposed  to  dismissing 
them  to  go  alone. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  said  that  we  might  be 
putting  Japan  in  a  new  industry  and  it 
ought  not  to  be  with  our  help  that 
they  get  there.  Of  course,  my  argu- 
ment has  been  Japan  is  heading 
toward  a  new  industry  with  or  without 
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us.  Conceivably  our  help  might  get 
them  there  a  year  or  2  or  5  before 
they  would  have  gotten  there,  but  I 
am  not  confident  that  is  so  in  the  next 
decade  of  time. 

The  growth  of  the  Japanese  in  in- 
dustries where  they  made  a  concerted 
push  is  often  rapid. 

Our  question  is  simply:  Given  the 
fact  they  are  headed  there,  do  we 
want  to  be  with  them,  have  some 
degree  of  cooperation  and  control, 
friendship,  expertise,  interchange 
throughout  the  process  so  we  come  to 
the  end  of  that  decade  still  worlting  to- 
gether as  opposed  to  a  very,  very  stra- 
tegic mistake,  in  my  judgment,  of 
seeing  the  Japanese  aircraft  industry 
develop  all  by  itself  and  with  no  Amer- 
ican insight  and  now  a  very  competi- 
tive juggernaut  without  cooperation, 
control,  or  sharing  any  of  the  intelli- 
gence that  was  involved? 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  would  say 
that  the  trade  bill  that  this  body 
passed  last  year  and  the  final  outcome 
of  the  Congress  with  regard  to  trade  is 
a  very  important  piece  of  legislation. 
Even  as  we  have  this  debate,  the  trade 
representative  of  our  country  and  the 
offices  of  Mrs.  Hills  will  be  discussing 
whether  Japan  has  in  fact  created  sit- 
uations in  which  the  so-called  super 
301  clause  ought  to  be  invoked. 

The  super  301  clause  as  a  part  of  the 
trade  bill,  and  one  of  the  more  dra- 
matic parts,  simply  tries  to  address  are 
there  specific  grievances  that  need  to 
be  addressed  by  a  coimtry  that  is  so 
large  and  so  imbalances  our  relation- 
ship that  we  need  to  point  them  out. 
Those  are  the  so-called  super  301  list 
of  countries  that  are  egregiously  out 
of  balance. 

Mr.  President,  even  while  we  are  dis- 
cussing the  PSX  in  cooperation,  Mrs. 
Hills,  our  trade  representative,  has 
listed  a  long  list  of  ways  in  which  the 
United  States  is  investigating  where 
the  Japanese  stand,  and  we  think  they 
do  not  stand  very  tall  in  relationship 
in  that  long  list  that  is  now  under 
scrutiny.  I  have  no  idea  of  predicting 
Mr.  President,  whether  Japan  will  be 
on  the  super  301  list  with  a  long  list  of 
practices  that  need  to  be  remedied. 
But,  if  so,  the  trade  bill  says  that  we 
must  work  with  Japan  to  eliminate 
those  barriers  to  our  exports  or  those 
nontariff  barriers  that  are  hidden  or 
various  other  ways  in  which  free  and 
fair  trade  is  controlled  and  that,  in  the 
event  that  cooperation  does  not  occur 
over  the  period  of  time  that  is  given, 
then  further  sanctions  will  be  im- 
posed. 

That  is  part  of  the  law.  That  is  part 
of  the  context  in  which  we  are  discuss- 
ing the  PSX. 

This  is  no  blind  eye  toward  deficien- 
cies in  the  relationship  or  toward  spe- 
cific malpractices  as  we  perceive  them 
in  Japan. 

We  are  heading  down  the  road,  Mr. 
President,  during  this  month,  toward 


those  decisions  and  toward  that  public 
either  recognition  or  criticism  that  is 
involved.  But  even  in  the  face  of  all  of 
that— and  it  is  very  important  I  come 
back  again  to  this  particular  agree- 
ment as  one  that  is  critically  impor- 
tant—I  believe  in  the  political  military 
sense  of  our  cooperation  with  a  strong 
ally,  with  a  country  that  is  going  to  de- 
velop an  aircraft  industry,  whether  we 
like  it  or  not,  whether  we  are  with  it 
or  not,  and  an  agreement  that  gives  us 
not  only  a  share  of  the  business.  2% 
billion  dollars'  worth,  but  strong  ties 
of  relationships  throughout  all  of  this 
period  of  time  in  which  there  are 
going  to  be  many  other  arguments 
going  on  with  Japan,  many  other  deci- 
sions that  will  be  very,  very  tough  to 
msJce  with  Japan.  And  this  particular 
agreement  offers  us  an  avenue  what- 
ever is  going  on  industry  by  industry 
to  continue  to  pursue  this  technical 
and  strategic  cooperation  that  I  be- 
lieve is  vital  to  oiu-  country  and  to  oiu- 
history  with  a  very  important  country. 
Mr.  P»resident,  I  yield  the  floor  and 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  first,  let 
me  say  that  I  consider  it  a  distinct 
honor  and  a  privilege  to  be  involved  in 
this  debate  with  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Indiana  who  has 
over  the  years  been  an  important  Sen- 
ator here  and  has  made  a  profound 
contribution  to  our  national  interests 
by  his  exceptional  service  in  the  early 
to  mid  eighties  as  the  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  He  is  a 
fine  Senator  and  a  thoughtful  man 
and  his  point  of  view  is  always  worthy 
of  our  consideration. 

I  say  with  every  affection  for  him 
and  with  the  highest  personal  regard 
for  his  ability  and  his  service  here  that 
on  this  occasion  I  take  exception  to  his 
view  and  find  mine  not  only  more  ac- 
ceptable, in  my  view,  to  the  coimtry  as 
a  whole  but,  in  my  view,  in  the  best  in- 
terest of  the  Nation.  But  we  have  this 
place  to  discuss  these  things.  Thank 
God  that  we  live  in  a  great  coimtry 
where  even  in  these  matters  where  we 
from  time  to  time  express  in  a  very 
passionate  way  our  differences  of 
opinion,  we  let  the  majority  rule,  and 
go  about  our  business.  And  it  is  a  great 
nation  as  a  consequence  of  that  expe- 
rience, Mr.  President. 

Now,  I  want  to  make  some  com- 
ments. My  dear  friend  and  distin- 
guished colleague.  Senator  Frttz  Hol- 
LiMGS  of  South  Carolina,  the  other  day 
vaaAe  a  speech  about  the  proposed 
FSX  fighter  deal  which  I  had  an  occa- 
sion to  look  at  in  the  Record.  He  is  a 


great  Senator  and  one  for  whom  I 
have  always  had  the  highest  regard.  I 
think  he  is  a  credit  to  our  side. 

He  provided  on  this  occasion  some 
very  eloquent  remarks  In  the  debate 
on  the  PSX  deal  being  proposed  by 
the  Euiministration.  I  think  Senator 
HoLLiNGS  had  some  very  persuasive  ar- 
guments. Many  of  those  arguments  I 
would  agree  with,  but  I  do  not  agree 
with  my  colleague  in  his  conclusion 
that  we  should  give  our  aerospace 
technology  to  the  Japanese. 

Many  years  ago,  Mr.  President,  I 
heard  a  story  about  several  Americans 
who  were  in  the  photography  busi- 
ness, and  they  were  touring  a  camera 
plant  in  Japan.  It  was  a  great  factory, 
a  very  extensive  factory,  spotlessly 
cletm.  All  the  employees  were  hard  at 
work,  not  at  aU  distracted  by  the  visit- 
ing Americans.  One  American  kept 
asking  to  see  the  research  department. 
"Later,  later."  the  host  kept  sajing. 

As  the  tour  was  winding  down,  the 
American  businessman  repeated  his 
request.  He  said,  "Please  let  us  see 
your  research  department." 

"Very  well,"  said  the  Japanese  hosts. 
So  they  led  the  Americans  down  into 
the  bowels  of  the  basement.  Far  back 
in  a  tiny  comer,  almost  in  a  closet,  the 
Americans  were  shown  the  research 
department  for  this  vast  camera  build- 
ing complex.  And  there,  in  this  little 
closet,  sat  a  tiny,  elderly,  bewhiskered 
man  in  a  spotless  white  smock,  holding 
a  pair  of  calipers  in  one  hand  and  a 
German  Leica  camera  in  the  other. 

Now,  this  story  is  probably  a  little 
farfetched,  Mr.  President,  but  it  illus- 
trates the  point  I  have  been  trying  to 
make  for  weeks  and  months  on  our 
proposed  giveaway  of  American  tech- 
nology to  our  friends,  the  Japanese,  to 
build  the  FSX  fighter  plane.  Because 
the  Japanese  researchers  will  dig  out 
their  calipers  and  copy  our  technolo- 
gy, technology  which  the  American 
taxpayer  has  paid  for  at  a  cost,  in  the 
case  of  the  F-16  airplane,  of  approxi- 
mately $7  billion. 

As  the  administration  contemplates 
this  giveaway,  Mr.  President,  all  I  can 
think  of  is  that  damage  of  that  Japa- 
nese researcher  in  the  camera  factory 
with  the  calipers  in  the  one  hand  and 
the  German  Leica  camera  in  the 
other. 

In  this  new  modem-day  example,  it 
will  be  high-tech  scientific  equipment 
on  the  one  hand  and  American  aero- 
space technology  for  free  in  the  other. 
No  way  you  can  cut  it,  Mr.  President, 
is  this,  in  my  view,  a  good  deal  for  the 
United  States.  It  is  a  rotten  deal.  I 
think  the  Lexington  newspaper  is  still 
correct:  The  "S"  in  FSX  stands  for 
"sucker." 

Senator  Hollings  talked  about  his- 
tory, Mr.  President.  My  good  friend 
talked  about  American  history  and 
about  Japanese  history.  And  we  must 
not  forget  history. 
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Let  me  recall  what  the  history 
teachers  used  to  teach  us  about  Japan 
in  our  courses  on  world  civilization, 
Mr.  President.  There  was  a  very 
simple  three-word  phrase  which  de- 
scribed the  Japanese  philosophy  of 
business  and  trade  that  has  guided  the 
Ji4>anese  approach  to  economic  mat- 
ters 40  or  SO  years  or  more.  Those 
words  from  my  world  civilization 
teacher  are  emblazened  in  my  memory 
today.  The  words  which  describe  the 
way  the  Japanese  do  business  are 
these:  adept,  adopt,  adapt. 

Adept,  adopt,  adapt. 

Those  words  were  operative,  descrip- 
tive, and  vital  to  Japanese  policy  a 
half  century  ago.  And  nothing  has 
changed,  nothing,  in  the  intervening 
decades.  They  are  still  at  it  and  that  is 
why  they  are  so  desperate  to  get  our 
FSX  technology.  They  are  adept- 
adept— at  creating  a  new  Industry 
when  they  choose  to  do  so.  They  want 
to  adopt  our  FSX  technology  and  they 
wlU  adapt  that  technology  to  their 
own  needs. 

Worse  than  that,  however,  they  will 
adapt  that  technology  in  such  a  way 
that  they  will  certainly  create  an 
entire  new  aerospace  industry  In 
Japan  which  will  be  in  direct  competi- 
tion with  ours  here  in  America.  It  will 
be  a  repeat  of  the  Japanese  invasion  of 
the  American  automobile  industry.  We 
are  still  reeling  from  that  debacle.  Mr. 
President.  And  this  new  Japanese  en- 
terprise, based  on  the  principles  of 
adept,  adopt,  adapt,  may  prove  to  be 
even  more  disastrous. 

Why  can  my  colleagues  not  see  this 
disaster  coming?  It  Is  so  clear  to  me. 
My  teacher  from  world  civilization 
would  understand  what  I  am  talking 
about.  What  does  it  take,  I  wonder,  to 
get  others  to  imderstand  in  this  place? 

I  think  the  country  understands. 
The  mall,  the  phone  calls,  the  partici- 
pation on  the  radio  and  television  caU- 
in  shows  all  over  America  show  a  pas- 
sion beyond  the  imderstanding,  I 
think,  of  the  Senate;  a  forceful  opposi- 
tion to  what  the  administration  wants 
to  do  In  this  negotiated  FSX  deal. 

Let  us  take  a  close  look  at  several 
issues  surrounding  this  proposed  FSX 
agreement  again.  Proponents  say  that 
the  F-16  has  been  coproduced  in  eight 
other  countries  since  1979  so  why 
should  not  our  Japanese  allies  do  the 
same?  Mr.  President,  coproductlon  is 
not  the  same  as  codevelopment.  This 
is  our  first  attempt  at  codevelopment 
of  a  fighter  airplane  with  any  other 
country  in  the  world  and  are  propos- 
ing to  do  it  with  the  Jt^janese. 

We  will  be  helping  our  fiercest  trad- 
ing competitor  build  a  top-notch  aero- 
space industry  and  we  will  be  creating 
a  competitor,  which  is  not  the  case 
with  any  of  those  other  countries. 

Just  think  of  it.  The  other  countries 
we  have  coproductlon  with,  eight 
countries  we  have  coproductlon  with, 
none  of  which  will  become  a  fierce 


competitor  and  now  we  want  to  go  into 
codevelopment  with  the  one  coimtry 
that  is  absolutely  certain  to  be  the 
fiercest  competitor  on  the  globe. 

Proponents  keep  saying  that  the  F- 
16  technology  we  are  providing  is  old 
technology.  But  it  is  not  old  if  you  do 
not  have  it  to  begin  with.  And  I  want 
to  say  this  about  that  technology  once 
again:  This  F-16  aircraft  is  the  finest 
fighting  aircraft  in  the  world.  Fifty 
times  in  the  world  at  large  in  hostile 
situations  this  F-16  aircraft  has 
proven  it  is  the  best  in  the  world  be- 
cause it  has  50  kills  without  a  loss. 

In  addition  to  that,  in  addition  to 
getting  battle-proven  technology,  this 
proposed  deal  will  give  the  Japanese 
an  ability  that  they  do  not  now  have: 
The  knowledge  to  develop  and  to  inte- 
grate a  sophisticated  military  system. 

Supporters  of  this  deal  say  there  are 
no  commercial  applications  for  this 
technology  but  the  Japanese  have 
other  ideas.  When  Mitsubishi  Heavy 
Industries,  the  prime  FSX  contractor, 
completed  a  production  line  of  F-15's, 
they  immediately  began  using  many  of 
the  same  technologies  from  that  F-15, 
originally  developed  by  McDonnell 
E>ouglas,  in  producing  their  own  MU- 
300  Diamond  commerical  jet. 

So  they  have  done  it  before.  The  evi- 
dence is  there. 

According  to  a  1982  General  Ac- 
coimting  Office  report,  the  Japanese 
Ministry  of  International  Trade  and 
Industry  believes  there  are  commercial 
spinoffs  from  developing  military  air- 
craft. 

Some  aerospace  observers  claim  that 
to  remain  competitive,  firms  need  co- 
development  programs  to  benefit  from 
technological  advances,  to  capture 
market  shares  and  to  cut  development 
costs.  Proponents  say  that  we  will  not 
have  access  to  new  Japanese  technolo- 
gy if  this  deal  does  not  proceed.  How- 
ever, Japan  entered  into  an  agreement 
with  the  United  States  in  1983  that 
called  for  our  access  to  their  technolo- 
gy. 

Besides,  what  known  technology  do 
they  have  to  give  us,  Mr.  President? 
Nothing,  according  to  the  General  Ac- 
coimting  Office,  which  has  recently 
reviewed  the  technologies  that  the 
Japanese  have  been  touting.  I  want  to 
get  back  to  this  again,  this  threadbare 
argument,  Mr.  President,  this,  I  say, 
facetious  argimient,  that  we  are  going 
to  get  back  something  in  return. 

The  administration  embraces  pas- 
sionately the  idea  that  we  are  going  to 
get  back  two  wonderful  technologies: 
Composite  wing  technology  and  ad- 
vanced radar  technology.  But  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  in  every  hear- 
ing we  have  held  has  said  that  their 
composite  wing  technology  is  inferior 
to  ours.  We  have  been  doing  more 
with  it  for  years.  And  the  truth  is,  Mr. 
President,  that  many  of  our  aircraft 
people  are  ahead  in  composite  wing 
technology  now. 


To  suggest  that  America  will  gain  is 
not  so.  The  best  composite  wing  tech- 
nology now  known,  the  most  advanced 
now  known,  and  the  only  technology 
employed  in  flying  aircraft  in  wings 
now,  is  American  technology  devel- 
oped by  Americans  in  American  indus- 
try with  American  scientists  and 
American  working  people. 

The  radar  technology?  The  General 
Accounting  Office  says  that  their 
technology  is  about  equivalent  to  our 
1983  radar  technology.  And  the  proof 
of  that  is  that  they  buy  our  AEGIS 
technology  at  great  price. 

The  interesting  point  about  that, 
Mr.  President,  is  they  buy  the  AEGIS, 
but  they  do  not  buy  the  ships. 

My  distinguished  colleagues  from 
Mississippi  and  Louisiana  will  be  the 
first  to  tell  you  about  that.  My  friend 
from  Louisiana,  I  think  I  am  right 
about  this— my  friend  from  Louisiana, 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  Senator  Bennett  Johnston 
was  on  this  floor  only  within  the  last 
year,  sajrlng,  essentially,  on  behalf  of 
the  people  of  Louisiana:  You  buy  our 
best  stuff,  and  you  wlU  not  take  the 
rest,  you  will  not  take  the  ship,  you 
just  want  the  AEGIS  radar  technolo- 
gy. 

I  supported  him.  Sadly  he  did  not 
get  many  votes.  But  he  was  right.  And 
that  is  just  another  example. 

There  are  thousands  of  these  exam- 
ples. 

Another  argument  is  that  the  Japa- 
nese will  go  it  alone  or  they  will  turn 
to  the  E^uropeans  for  assistance.  Well, 
they  probably  would  build  their  own 
aircraft  if  they  could,  but  they  have  a 
poor  track  record  in  military  aviation, 
Mr.  President.  Osamu  Kaihara,  and  I 
hope  Mr.  Kaihara  has  had  his  name 
pronounced  correctly  by  this  Senator, 
a  former  Japan  Defense  Agency  De- 
fense Policy  Bureau  Director,  has 
stated  that  Japan  simply  cannot  devel- 
op FSX  alone. 

If  the  Japanese  turn  to  the  Europe- 
ans, which  I  think  is  highly  unlikely, 
well,  then,  let  the  Europeans  provide 
for  Japan's  defense.  Let  them  open 
the  Persian  Gulf.  Let  them  defend 
their  island. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  Subcommittee 
on  Readiness,  Sustainabillty  and  Sup- 
port of  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  that  I  have  the  honor  of 
chairing  every  year,  we  authorized 
funding  for  all  kinds  of  things  in 
Japan,  for  quality  of  life  and  other 
things  for  our  people  over  there,  who 
are  defending  that  nation. 

Mr.  President,  this  FSX  issue  is  part 
of  a  much  larger  and  complex  econom- 
ic and  military  relationship  that  we 
have  with  Japan.  Until  recently  our 
military  relationship  with  Japan  has 
overshadowed  our  economic  interests. 
But  this  cannot  continue.  We  have  a 
negative  trade  imbalance  with  the 
Japanese  and  last  year  they  received 
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$55  billion  more  from  ms  than  we  ob- 
tained from  them;  and  this  has  been 
the  pattern  for  years  and  we  have  lost 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  good  paying 
Jobs  in  the  automobile  industry  and 
thousands  more  in  high-technology  in- 
dustries such   as   the   semiconductor 
and  television  industries.  Clearly  this 
cannot  be  sustained  indefinitely. 
(Mr.  ROBB  assumed  the  chair.) 
Mr.  DIXON.  Why  do  they  not  buy  it 
off  the  shelf?  They  say  it  is  for  their 
national  defense;  it  will  take  them  6  or 
7  years  to  get  the  FSX  on  line  using 
our  technology,  and  if  they  want  to 
defend  their  Island,  they  can  get  the 
P-16  off  the  shelf  and  defend  them- 
selves now.  Why  do  they  not  do  that? 
At  the  same  time,  they  reduce  our 
trade  imbalance  with  their  country  to 
the  delight  of  Americans,  the  appre- 
ciation of  Americans.  They  would  ac- 
complish a  great  deal  to  improve  the 
attitudes  that  exist  in  these  two  na- 
tions. Just  think  of  this,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent:    The     world's    largest     debtor 
nation,  the  United  States  of  America, 
is  providing  for  the  defense  of  the 
world's   largest   creditor,   Japan.   We 
have  to  address  this  balance.  There  is 
no  better  place  to  start  than  right  now 
with  the  FSX. 

I  am  talking  about  the  commercial 
aspects  of  this  deal,  the  economic  as- 
pects of  this  and  my  friend.  Senator 
LuGAR,  knows  one  of  the  great  spokes- 
men on  their  side  over  the  years  who 
made  a  magnificient  contribution  in 
the  trade  bill  that  we  passed,  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri. He  has  said  to  us,  and  we  al- 
ready knew  it,  that  Commerce  was  not 
involved  in  the  negotiating  process  at 
all  imtil  this  administration  came  into 
power.  What  I  am  referring  to  here  is 
this  massive  trade  deficit,  the  fact  that 
they  have  been  eating  our  lunch  for 
decades,  eating  our  limch,  and  yet  we 
do  not  have  Commerce  in  on  the  deal. 
Defense  and  State,  the  military-indus- 
trial complex.  But  Commerce  was  not 
involved.  Commerce  finally  got  a  fin- 
gerprint on  it  after  this  administration 
came  in  January.  I  give  them  credit, 
and  I   give  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
Secretary  Mosbacher,  and  I  give  the 
International    Trade    Representative, 
and  I  give  high  marks  to  all  the  people 
there  who  were  involved  for  differing 
with  what  had  been  done.  If  they  had 
gotten  us  a  deal  you  and  I  could  live 
with,  that  would  be  great,  but  they  did 
not.  They  did  their  best  and  muddled 
around  the  edges  a  little  bit  and  did 
some  cosmetic-type  surgery,  pulled  in 
a  wrinkle  or  two.  Same  bum  deal.  The 
"S"  in  PSX  still  stands  for  sucker. 

Clyde  Prestowitz  wrote  an  article  in 
the  Chicago  Tribune  on  May  5  analyz- 
ing the  whole  issue.  It  is  In  the  Record 
for  my  colleagues  and  friends  to  look 
at.  It  says  same  deal;  essentially  the 
same  deal. 

Seven  billion  dollars'  worth  of  tech- 
nology that  every  American  taxpayer 


paid  for  is  being  given  to  them  for 
$400  million  and  nothing  in  return. 
Composite  wing  technology  may  flow 
back  but  we  have  better  technology. 
Radar  may  flow  back  yet  they  have 
only  1983  level  technology.  They  are 
buying  our  technology  stuff.  Boy,  that 
is  a  deal.  And  then  trying  to  sell  the 
public  that  this  is  going  to  be  a  good 
deal  because  we  get  40  percent  of  the 
value  of  the  work. 

I  hope  everybody  understands,  in 
the  first  place,  the  MOU,  the  memo- 
randum of  understanding  only  talks 
about  a  solid  40  percent  on  the  first 
six  planes  built.  On  the  rest  there  has 
to  be  a  separate  memorandimi  of  un- 
derstanding. They  will  say  we  will  try 
to  make  it  approximately  40  percent. 
Let  me  tell  you  something,  there  is  no 
track  record  in  the  world  to  show  they 
will  keep  their  word  on  that.  There  is 
a  Japanese  newspaper  article  that  says 
they  are  already  trying  to  get  out  of 
that.  Let  me  tell  you  when  they  got  us 
a  little  bit  pregnant  with  this  deal 
with  the  building  of  the  first  six  air- 
planes, we  will  take  what  we  can  get 
and  thank  them  for  it,  and  we  will  get 
nothing  to  speak  of  for  it. 

On  the  engines,  the  St.  Louis  Post 
Dispatch,  a  great  newspaper  in  my 
part  of  the  world— I  come  from  Belle- 
ville, IL,  Mr.  President,  right  across 
the  river,  and  I  read  that  newspaper- 
it  said  in  an  editorial,  well,  it  will  prob- 
ably be  all  right  if  we  can  get  the  en- 
gines. The  first  six  engines  are  either 
going  to  be  Pratt  &  Whitney  or  Gener- 
al Electric  engines.  After  that  there  is 
nothing  in  this  current  understsjiding 
that  spells  out  what  will  happen  with 
the  engines  during  co-production.  But 
you  can  bet  we  will  share  the  produc- 
tion of  those  engines. 

I  cannot  remember  the  name  of  my 
favorite  town  in  New  Jersey.  "Persip- 
panus"?  That  is  not  the  name  of  the 
town  and  it  is  not  parsimonius  either. 
I  know  what  parsimonius  is.  I  wish  my 
friend.  Senator  Ladtenberg,  from  New 
Jersey  was  here.  That  nice  little  town 
of  30,000  to  40.000  in  New  Jersey.  Par- 
sippany.  Parsippany,  NJ.  A  town  of 
30,000  or  40,000  people.  They  have  a 
company  what  makes  prepreg.  The 
President  might  have  been  in  the 
Chair  when  we  talked  about  that  town 
yesterday. 

I  wonder  if  my  dear  colleague  fishes 
from  time  to  time  because  with  pre- 
preg you  can  make  fishing  rods.  I  con- 
fess to  playing  a  little  golf,  not  as  good 
as  the  Vice  President  and  not  as  good 
as  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  but  I  play 
some  golf  from  time  to  time,  and  they 
make  golf  shafts.  They  also  make  com- 
posite material  that  goes  into  the  P-16 
airplane. 

I  do  not  understand  it  fully,  Mr. 
President,  and  I  do  not  mean  to  imply 
that  I  do.  But  these  good  folks  in  that 
fine  town  in  New  Jersey  work  for  a 
company  that  makes  a  fine  American 
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product  for  the  F-16  American  fight- 
ing airplane,  the  finest  fighting  air- 
craft in  the  world.  But  wiU  that  com- 
pany make  it  now?  No. 

The  New  York  Times  of  May  10, 
1989,  says  that  Mitsubishi  has  alresuly 
told  them  they  will  not  be  involved  in 
the  production  of  parts  for  the  PSX 
because  the  Japanese  are  going  to 
have  one  of  their  conglomerates  make 
it.  The  Japanese  have  not  made  it  very 
well  up  imtil  now,  but  now  they  are 
going  to  learn  how  since  they  will  have 
our  P-16.  Mr.  President,  U.S.  Jobs  are 
being  lost  on  this  deal. 

Mr.  President,  we  should  scrap  this 
deal.  We  should  return  to  the  negoti- 
ating table  with  the  same  high  level 
resolve  that  we  showed  in  persuading 
Israel  not  to  build  the  Lavi  fighter  air- 
craft. If  we  do  not,  Mr.  President,  a 
tiny,  elderly  and  bewhiskered  man 
with  calipers  and  camera  in  hand  will 
be  waiting  in  the  research  department 
to  eat  our  lunch  once  more. 

Here  is  the  only  other  codevelop- 
ment  we  ever  talked  about.  Our 
friends,  the  Israelis.  Who  are  better 
friends  of  ours  than  the  Israelis?  I  do 
not  care  if  you  disagree  with  every- 
thing they  have  ever  done.  That  is  not 
the  issue.  As  friends  come  and  as 
friends  go,  you  show  me  two  other 
coimtries  in  the  world,  other  than 
Israel  and  the  United  Kingdom,  that 
stand  with  us  when  it  is  tough.  Man, 
they  are  there  on  the  days  when  you 
have  to  put  up  the  chips  and  bet  it  all; 
they  are  there.  They  do  not  say  you 
cannot  bring  your  nuclear  ship  into 
our  port.  They  do  not  say  you  cannot 
fly  your  airplane  through  ovu-  air 
space.  No,  sir;  they  say,  "When  do  you 
want  to  get  down  there  and  grovel? 
We  are  with  you."  But  when  they 
wanted  to  codevelop  a  fighter  with  us, 
we  could  not  let  them. 

These  are  articles  I  am  going  to 
print  in  the  Record:  "U.S.  Steps  Up 
Elfforts  To  Get  Israel  to  Scrap  Jet 
Project."  "U.S.  Jolted  By  Israeli  Vote 
Urges  Warplanes  Cancellation."  "Con- 
troversial Israeli  Jet  Inferior  to  U.S. 
Aircraft,  Weinberger  Says."  "U.S. 
Pressing  Israelis  To  Drop  Costly  Jet 
Effort."  And,  finally,  we  won.  Poor 
little  Israel.  What  were  they  going  to 
do?  We  Just  beat  on  them  and  beat  on 
them,  and  they  said,  "OK,  give  up." 
So,  "Israelis  Will  Scrap  Costly  War- 
plane  Project." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Aug.  11,  1987] 
U.S.  Is  Prbssihg  Israklis  to  Drop  Costly 
JetEtfoht 
(By  Michael  R.  Gordon) 
WASHUfGTON.     August     11.— The     United 
States  urged  Israel  today  to  scrap  Its  costly 
program  to  produce  a  new  jet  fighter  known 
as  the  Lavi. 

The  American  statement  came  as  the  Is- 
raeli Cabinet  neared  a  decision  on  the  fate 
of  the  fighter,  which  has  been  under  devel- 
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opment  primarily  with  American  financial 
aid. 

The  Jet  has  proved  considerably  more 
costly  than  Israel  had  estimated. 

"Olven  the  budgetary  realities  we  and 
Israel  face,  we  believe  a  decision  by  Israel  to 
terminate  the  Lavi  would  be  In  the  interest 
of  both  our  countries,"  the  State  Depart- 
ment spokesman.  Charles  E.  Redman,  said. 

HALT  A  ULUOR  TKARLT  fOR  PLARK 

The  United  States  has  already  contribut- 
ed about  $1.5  billion  toward  the  plane, 
which  is  being  built  in  Israel  with  the  par- 
ticipation of  American  companies. 

Offidals  here  contend  that  the  program  is 
too  expensive  and  should  be  abandoned  so 
Israel  can  spend  its  funds  on  other  weapons. 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Feb.  19, 1987] 

COIfTROVKRSIAL  ISBAELI  JET  IlfTEBIOR  TO  U.S. 

AixciArr,  WmiBERCKK  Sats 
Washuigtoh.— A  congressional  agency  re- 
ports it  will  cost  Israel  $1  billion  a  year  be- 
ginning in  1990  to  produce  the  Lavi  fighter- 
IxHnber,  sources  said  Wednesday,  and  De- 
fense Secretary  Caspar  W.  Weinberger 
termed  the  plane  inferior  to  n.S.  aircraft. 

The  report  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  the  Investigative  arm  of  Congress, 
supported  Pentagon  assertions  that  Israeli 
expenditures  on  the  F-16  look-alike  will 
consume  too  much  of  the  $1.8  billion  In  V.S. 
military  aid  granted  aimually,  leaving  little 
for  other  major  weapons  purchasers,  the 
sources  said. 

Israel  is  on  the  verge  of  deciding  whether 
to  proceed  with  production  of  the  Lavi  Jet, 
which  it  estimated  would  cost  $550  million  a 
year  to  build.  One  source  said  the  GAO 
report  "might  have  some  effect"  on  its  deci- 
sicm. 

ERTIXXLT  THKIR  BUSIHZSS 

Testifying  before  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee,  Weinberger  for  the  first 
time  publicly  criticized  the  Lavi  and  Israel's 
plans  to  manufacture  it,  sajring  U.S.  mili- 
tary aid  to  the  Jewish  state  could  be  put  to 
better  use. 

"If  the  Israelis  wish  to  build  an  airplane 
that's  inferior  to  the  one  they've  already 
bought  from  us,  that's  entirely  their  busi- 
ness," he  said.  "We  don't  think  they  should 
use  United  States  military  assistance  funds 
that  are  designed  to  strengthen  their  mili- 
tary in  ways  that  will  not  strengthen  their 
military." 

Israel  has  bought  U.S.-buUt  F-15  and  F-16 
flgbters. 

The  imclassified  GAO  report  was  request- 
ed in  June  by  Rep.  Lee  H.  Hamilton  <D- 
Ind.),  chairman  of  a  House  Foreign  Affairs 
subcommittee. 

Sources  said  he  is  holding  up  its  release 
until  Monday  because  of  Israeli  Prime  Min- 
ister Yitzhak  Shamir's  visit  to  Washington 
this  week.  Shamir  is  to  meet  today  with 
Weinberger.  A  subcommittee  staff  member 
declined  to  say  why  the  report  was  being 
withheld. 

ISKAKL'S  COST  BTIIfATX 

The  government-owned  Israel  Aircraft  In- 
dustries seeks  to  build  300  IavIs  for  the  Is- 
raeli air  force  and  estimated  that  each  plane 
would  cost  $15.5  million.  A  Pentagon  analy- 
sis put  the  oast  at  $22.1  million.  The  GAO 
said  it  would  be  $17.8  million,  sources  said. 

"We  think  Uie  GAO  figures  are  wrong  and 
ours  are  right."  Weinlwrger  told  the  House 
paneL  It  is  "Just  too  expensive  an  airplane." 

Further,  the  report  said  that  annual  costs 
for  the  plane  would  reach  $1  billion  in  1990 
and  increase  to  $1.4  billion  by  the  year  2000, 


the  sources  said,  confirming  figures  that 
first  appeared  in  Defense  Week,  an  industry 
newsletter. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Aug.  12, 1987] 

U.S.  Jolted  bt  Israeli  Vote.  Urges 
Warplank's  Camcellation 

The  Reagan  administration.  Jolted  by  an 
Israeli  parliamentary  vote  backing  the  Lavi 
warplane,  yesterday  urged  the  Jerusalem 
government  to  cancel  the  controversial  air- 
craft, wtiich  tias  become  so  expensive  that  it 
cannot  be  financed  without  crimping  other 
vital  Israeli  defense  projects. 

Although  U.S.  criticism  of  Israel's  plan  to 
design  and  produce  its  own  high-perform- 
ance warplane  is  not  new,  recent  develop- 
ments in  Wastiington  and  Jerusalem  seem 
to  be  pointing  toward  a  rare  confrontation 
between  the  United  States  and  its  closest 
Mideast  ally. 

Almost  all  the  money  for  the  project 
comes  from  the  United  States  in  the  form  of 
military  aid.  About  $1.5  billion  has  been 
spent  so  far  and,  according  to  the  latest  esti- 
mates, the  production  of  300  Lavis  would 
cost  the  American  taxpayer  $2.5  billion 
more  than  the  tab  for  supplying  Israel  with 
the  same  number  of  U.S.-produced  P16  jets. 

On  Sunday,  the  Israeli  Knesset  endorsed 
the  plan.  Although  the  parliamentary 
action  Is  not  binding,  the  20-to-6  vote  with 
three  abstentions  increased  prospects  for 
the  project  In  advance  of  the  Cabinet's  deci- 
sion, which  is  expected  Sunday,  on  whether 
to  continue  or  scrap  the  airplane. 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Jan. 
9,  1987] 

U.S.  Steps  up  Efforts  to  Get  Israel  to 
Scrap  Jet  Project 

(By  Mary  Curtius) 

Tel  Avtv.— The  war  between  Israel  and 
the  United  States  over  the  future  of  Israel's 
multi-billion  dollar  Lavi  Jet-fighter  project 
has  escalated,  only  days  after  the  first  Lavi 
prototype's  maiden  flight. 

In  the  past  year,  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion has  stepped  up  criticism  of  the  Lavi  and 
is  now  publicly  pressuring  Israel  to  abandon 
the  costly  project.  On  a  Just-ended  visit  to 
Israel,  a  US  Defense  Department  team  of- 
fered Israel  what  it  said  were  several  less 
costly  alternatives. 

American  officials  here  admit  that  their 
battle  to  woo  Israel  from  the  Lavi  is  an 
uphill  one,  acknowledging  a  reluctance  of 
any  Israeli  government  to  take  the  political- 
ly explosive  decision  to  end  the  plane's  de- 
velopment. 

Killing  the  project  would  throw  thou- 
sands of  tectinicians  out  of  work— in  a 
nation  extremely  sensitive  to  unemploy- 
ment and  already  suffering  from  a  brain 
drain.  The  Lavi's  supporters  include  its  pro- 
ducer, Israel  Aircraft  Industries,  Israel's 
largest  single  employer. 

The  project  also  is  defended  by  Prime 
Minister  Yitzliak  Shamir  and  Foreign  Min- 
ister Shimon  Peres,  both  of  whom  have  de- 
scribed it  as  a  "national  project." 

Not  only  Is  the  project  vital  to  Israel's  de- 
fense and  technological  advancement,  its 
backers  say,  but  Its  completion  Is  inexptrica- 
bly  linked  to  national  pride.  Mr.  Peres  has 
likened  Israel's  pursuit  of  the  project  to  the 
US's  exploration  of  space. 

Israel  began  developing  the  Lavi  in  1974 
and  hopes  to  start  producing  it  in  1992. 
More  than  $1.2  billion— most  of  it  in  US 
aid— has  so  far  been  spent  on  the  state-of- 
the-art  fighter  plane.  The  annual  $550  mil- 


lion development  costs  come  out  of  US  mili- 
tary grants  to  Israel. 

Critics  note  that  the  Lavi's  Dec.  31  maiden 
flight  was  three  months  behind  schedule. 
But  even  they  say  that  bringing  a  prototype 
of  such  a  sophisticated  Jet  to  the  test-flight 
stage  is  impressive.  The  plane  made  a 
second  test  flight  Thursday. 

[From  the  Washington  Times] 
Israelis  Will  Scrap  Costly  Warpujie 

PROJECT 

(By  Andrew  Meisels) 

Jerusalem.— The  Israeli  government  de- 
cided yesterday  to  give  up  development  and 
production  of  the  Lavi  warplane— the  most 
ambitious  and  the  most  expensive  project  in 
the  nation's  iiistory. 

In  its  place,  the  government  accepted  a 
U.S.  proposal  for  co-production  of  the 
American  F-16.  And  it  vowed  to  press  for  an 
Israeli  role  in  the  development  and  produc- 
tion of  an  advanced  F-16,  dubbed  "Agile 
Falcon." 

The  United  States  has  promised  to  consid- 
er the  issue.  Israel  wants  a  role  in  the 
project  to  keep  its  aeronautical  technology 
at  a  high  level. 

An  Israeli  government  source  said  that 
since  Israel  had  given  in  to  Washington's  re- 
peated calls  for  scrapping  the  Lavi,  it  ex- 
pects a  "sympathetic  hearing"  when  the 
matter  of  cooperation  on  Agile  Falcon 
comes  up  in  talks  between  Israeli  and  Amer- 
ican defense  specialists  next  month. 

Dov  S.  Zakhelm,  former  deputy  under-sec- 
retary  of  defense  for  planning  and  re- 
sources, who  led  the  Pentagon's  study  team 
on  the  Lavi  project  last  year,  said:  "This  Is  a 
courageous  decision  by  the  Israeli  govern- 
ment. It  was  in  Israel's  national  security  in- 
terest to  do  what  it  did.  And  there  are  no 
losers,  only  winners." 

The  government  decision  to  ground  the 
Lavi  was  reached  by  the  slightest  possible 
margin.  Health  Minister  Shoshanna  Arbelli- 
Almozlino,  a  supporter  of  the  Lavi,  came 
under  intense  pressure  from  her  Labor 
Party  to  change  her  vote. 

She  gave  in  and  abstained,  thus  bringing 
the  Lavi  down  by  a  vote  of  12  to  11.  Immedi- 
ately after  the  vote,  Mrs.  ArbeUl-Almozlino 
ran  from  the  government  meeting  and  burst 
into  tears. 

One  source  said:  "[Prime  Minister  Yitz- 
hak] Sliamir  thought  he  had  the  votes  [to 
keep  the  project  going],  but  he  miscalculat- 
ed." 

Minister  without  Portfolio  Moshe  Arens 
of  the  Likud,  himself  an  aeronautical  engi- 
neer and  considered  by  many  the  "father" 
of  the  Lavi  project,  announced  that  he 
would  resign. 

"I  cannot  be  a  partner  to  this  tragic  deci- 
sion," the  UJS. -educated  Mr.  Arens,  a  former 
defense  minister  and  former  Israeli  ambas- 
sador to  Washington,  told  his  feUow  minis- 
ters. "It  would  be  a  betrayal  of  what  I  be- 
lieve." 

Likud  ministers,  headed  by  Prime  Minis- 
ter Shamir,  immediately  began  trying  to 
convince  Mr.  Arens  not  to  leave  the  govern- 
ment. 

When  the  government  decision  to  scrap 
the  Lavi  became  known,  workers  at  the 
Israel  Aircraft  Industries  (LAI)  in  Lod 
streamed  out  of  the  plant  and  blocked  the 
highway  in  a  spontaneous  demonstration  of 
their  fury. 

Leaders  of  the  lAI  works  committee 
talked  the  workers  into  ending  the  demon- 
stration, but  they  said  they  "could  not  be 
responsible"  for  what  the  workers  might  do 
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In  the  future.  And  they  said  organized  pro- 
tests against  the  decision  would  be  stepped 
up. 

Thousands  of  lAI  employees  will  lose 
their  Jobs  as  the  result  of  the  decision.  The 
works  committee  says  5,000  will  be  fired,  the 
government  says  about  2,000. 

The  government  said  $100  million  a  year 
will  be  invested  in  lAI,  to  continue  develop- 
ing avionic  systems  and  for  other  defense 
projects. 

To  date,  $1.5  billion  has  been  spent  on  the 
Lavi  project,  which  has  been  plagued  by 
massive  cost  overruns.  The  project  has 
eaten  up  a  good  part  of  the  $1.8  billion  in 
annual  U.S.  military  aid  to  this  country. 

The  Reagan  administration  has  been 
urging  Israel  to  abandon  the  project,  warn- 
ing that  it  would  not  Increase  its  aid  in 
order  to  fund  the  Lavl. 

On  the  eve  of  yesterday's  government 
meeting,  U.S.  Ambassador  Thomas  Picker- 
ing circulated  a  letter  from  the  administra- 
tion among  top  Israeli  ministers,  again  call- 
ing on  them  to  give  up  the  Lavl. 

In  a  10-polnt  memorandum,  Mr.  Pickering 
promised  that  Washington  would  help 
Israel  enhance  its  existing  research  and  de- 
velopment infrastructure.  It  offered  to  con- 
tinue helping  Israel  finance  test  flights  of 
the  Lavl  prototype  to  develop  avionic  sys- 
tems. 

The  memorandiun  offered  to  let  Israel 
convert  up  to  $400  million  of  U.S.  aid  into 
Israeli  shekels  for  use  In  the  local  develop- 
ment of  weapons  systems  other  than  the 
Lavl,  and  to  cover  the  costs  of  cancelling  the 
project. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  Japan  is 
the  only  coxintry  in  the  world  that  will 
come  away  from  the  negotiation  table 
with  us  100  percent  of  the  time  with 
100  pertjent  of  what  was  on  the  table. 
Absolutely  without  fail.  It  is  a  remark- 
able thing,  absolutely  remarkable. 

Mr.  President,  this  great  debate  is 
going  on  at  a  time  when  we  are  about 
to  look  at  what  has  happened  under 
super-301.  Here  is  a  partial  list,  only  a 
partial  list— this  is  not  all  of  it— of  Jap- 
anese products  that  may  be  subjected 
to  higher  tariffs  and  duty  increases  be- 
cause, through  either  subsidization  or 
dumping,  they  violate  trade  agree- 
ments the  Japanese  made  with  the 
United  States.  Telecommunications 
switching  apparatus;  telephone  sets; 
cellular  phones;  telephonic  equip- 
ment—parts, modems,  datasets;  tele- 
phone answering  machines;  third- 
party  radio  transceivers  and  parts; 
radio-paging  receivers;  optical  fibers 
and  cables;  large-size  flat  panel  display 
screens;  communication  satellites;  sat- 
ellite signal  apparatus;  other  telephon- 
ic apparatus;  and  parts  relating  to  all 
of  the  above.  Semiconductor  manufac- 
turing equipment  and  parts— micro- 
lithography,  automatic  test  equip- 
ment, assembly  equipment;  semicon- 
ductors. Oh,  boy,  did  we  get  a  deal  in 
semiconductors  with  them  one  time. 
Was  that  not  a  honey.  That  was  a 
deal.  They  were  going  to  give  us  20 
percent  of  the  market;  only  after  they 
had  the  deal,  they  even  denied  they 
had  a  deal.  We  really  got  hoodwinked 
on  that  one.  That  was  a  beauty  there, 
semiconductors.  That  was  a  honey. 


Aluminum  nitride  powders  and  fab- 
ricated components;  high-frequency 
quartz  crystals,  cosmetics;  certain 
high-speed  photocopiers;  minivans.  Se- 
curity alarm  systems,  burglar;  radar 
detectors  for  motor  vehicles.  Tron- 
based  equipment  and  softwear;  and 
parts  for  all  of  the  above. 

And  that's  just  part  of  the  list.  I  did 
not  have  time  to  copy  a  whole  lot.  The 
list  I  just  read  from  Is  about  an  Inch 
thick. 

I  guess  we  might  as  well  give  them 
the  commercial  aircraft  and  aerospace 
industry  too,  Mr.  President.  It  Ls  all  we 
have  left.  It  is  all  we  have  left. 

Allow  me  to  read  a  letter  to  me 
dated  today  from  House  Members  of 
both  political  persuasions. 

Deah  Skkator  Dixoh:  We  are  writing  to 
you  to  express  our  strong  support  for  your 
resolution  of  disapproval  of  the  PSX  fighter 
aircraft  agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  Japan. 

Despite  the  negotiated  modifications 
made  to  the  original  agreement,  we  contin- 
ue to  have  serious  objections  to  the  FSX 
agreement  in  principle,  and  to  the  specific 
agreement  Itself. 

The  PSX  agreement  should  never  have 
been  signed.  It  is  a  bad  deal  from  many 
standpoints,  especially  trade  and  technology 
transfer.  The  United  SUtes  leads  the  world 
in  the  aerospace  Industry.  We  made  the  best 
planes  at  the  best  price.  The  Japanese  have 
often  said  that  if  the  U.S.  would  only  make 
competitive  products,  we  would  be  able  to 
sell  in  their  market. 

Do  you  remember  them  saying  that? 
Oh,  if  the  United  States  would  only 
make  a  competitive  product,  we  would 
buy  it. 

How  many  thousand  times  have  I 
heard  them  say  it.  "The  reason  your 
products  can't  get  in  here  is  you  don't 
make  a  better  product  at  a  cheaper 
price  than  us."  Yet  the  F-16  is  a  better 
product  at  a  cheaper  price— $30  mil- 
lion an  airplane  cheaper— and  they  do 
not  want  it. 

Yet  they  refuse  to  purchase  our  P-16s  off 
the  shelf. 

It  Is  in  both  our  countries'  interests  to 
overturn  this  agreement.  Last  year,  the 
United  States  suffered  a  trade  deficit  with 
Japan  of  more  than  $50  billion.  If  the  Japa- 
nese are  serious  about  addressing  this  trade 
Imbalance,  there  would  be  no  better  way  to 
make  a  dent  in  this  deficit  than  by  purchas- 
ing our  planes. 

The  Japanese  have  targeted  the  aerospace 
industry  as  their  next  field  of  international 
conquest,  just  as  In  previous  years  they  tar- 
geted automobiles,  consumer  electronics, 
and  semiconductors.  The  PSX  deal  facili- 
tates their  entry  into  the  sector,  and  has- 
tens the  day  when  our  dominance  and  huge 
trade  surplus  in  aerospace  vanishes  like  It 
has  in  these  other  sectors. 

We  stand  ready  to  work  with  you  in  any 
way  possible  to  pass  the  resolution  of  di8i«>- 
proval  of  the  PSX  deal. 
Yours  very  truly. 

This  letter  is  signed  by  61  Members 
of  the  House. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  print  it 
In  the  Rbcord,  Mr.  President. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  list 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Cosigners  of  Mat  12, 1989,  Letter  to 
Senator  Alan  J.  Dixon 

Richard  A.  Gephardt,  Mel  Levine,  Martin 
Lancaster,  Pat  Williams,  Lane  Evans,  Dan 
Gllckman,  Jim  Traficant,  William  Ford, 
Terry  Bruce,  Tim  Johnson,  William  Lipin- 
ski.  Bob  Torricelll,  Claude  Harris,  Dennis 
Eckart,  Bruce  Morrison,  Sandy  Levin,  Tony 
Coelho,  Ed  Jenkins,  Ronnie  Fllppo,  Greg 
Laughlln,  Marvin  Leath.  David  Bonlor, 
Norman  Mineta.  Brian  Donnelly,  John 
Bryant,  Jimmy  Hayes,  Bill  Richardson, 
Mike  Synar,  Marcy  Kaptur,  Dave  Obey, 
Duncan  Hunter. 

Helen  Dellch  Bentley,  Bob  Carr,  Jerry 
Costello,  Jim  Bilbray,  Tom  Lewis,  Craig 
Jones,  Richard  Neal,  Tom  Luken,  George 
Sangmelster.  Nick  Rahall,  Jim  Jontz,  Mi- 
chael McNulty,  Dan  Burton,  Prank  Guarlni, 
Dennis  Hertel,  Bill  Whlttaker,  Glenn  E^ng- 
llsh.  Sam  Gibbons.  Roy  Dyson,  Dick  Durbln, 
Don  Pease,  Henry  Waxman,  Jim  Florio,  Bob 
Wise,  Carl  Perkins,  Jim  Bates,  Mike  Espy. 
Charlie  Rose,  Bill  Hughes,  John  Dlngell. 

I  am  going  to  conclude  for  a  minute, 
because  one  of  the  people  I  love 
around  this  place  is  the  great,  kind 
judge  in  Alabama  who  served  with 
such  marvelous  distinction  on  the  su- 
preme court  in  the  sovereign  State  of 
Alabama,  and  who  I  know  is  going  to 
bless  us  with  his  knowledge  about 
some  subject  matter.  I  do  not  know 
what  It  is,  but  whatever  it  is.  when  he 
has  completed  his  statement,  each  of 
our  minds  will  be  more  enlarged  by 
the  views  he  will  express. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DIXON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Dixon]. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
others  are  prepared  to  come  over  here 
to  be  involved  in  the  debate.  We  had 
an  Indication  that  Senator  D'Amato 
would  be  here  about  1  o'clock. 

If  there  are  any  other  Senators  who 
care  to  come  over  here.  I  would  urge 
them  to  come  over  In  this  window  of 
opportimity  that  exists  right  now 
imtll  1  o'clock,  because  I  think  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  have 
been  venting  their  spleen,  unless  you 
have  something  else  you  would  like  to 
say.  Senator.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana [Mr.  LuGAS]. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  I  would  join  my  col- 
league in  inviting  the  Senators  to 
come  to  the  floor.  This  is  a  good  op- 
portunity. As  the  Chair  is  aware,  at- 
tempts are  being  made  by  the  leader- 
ship to  see  if  the  agreement  can  come 
to  vote  on  Tuesday,  so  there  will  be 
additional  opportunities  to  debate  the 
issue  on  Tuesday.  But  those  opportu- 
nities are  certainly  abimdant  today,  as 
the  Chair  would  observe. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  moment, 
while  we  are  awaiting  the  presence  of 
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other  Senators,  to  respond  to  the  elo- 
quence of  my  colleague  from  Illinois. 

Senator  Dixoh  essentially  said  the 
Japanese  refused  to  buy  the  F-16  off 
the  shelf,  refused  to  help  out  our  bal- 
ance-of-payments  problem  in  that 
way,  which,  obviously,  if  they  made 
that  purchase,  they  could  evidence  the 
good  faith  In  that  way.  In  other  words, 
they  refused  to  make  a  dent  in  this 
huge  $55  billion  deficit  we  have  with 
the  Japanese. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  we  Just  have 
to  repeat  the  thought  that  the  Japa- 
nese do  not  want  the  P-16.  We  wish 
that  they  did.  We  attempted  to  sell 
the  F-16  to  the  Japanese.  This  is  not 
their  requirement.  They  are  looldng 
for  an  aircraft  to  be  utilized  in  the 
year  1999  or  thereafter,  which  meets 
the  objective  of  patroling  a  thousand 
miles  off  the  Japanese  shore  and  has 
other  aspects  that  are  useful  to  the 
United  States  in  our  alliance  with 
Japan,  in  addition  to  being  useful  to 
Japan's  own  defense  mission.  The  F- 
16,  in  their  Judgment,  does  not  fulfill 
those  requirements. 

Furthermore,  the  Japanese  believe 
that  after  coproduction  and  the  dis- 
coveries of  the  coming  decade,  they 
will  have  a  better  aircraft,  10  years 
from  now,  than  the  F-16  technology, 
which  is  a  remarkable  aircraft,  but 
simply  not  the  one  that  they  want  to 
buy.  We  can  continue  to  argue  here 
that  whether  they  want  the  aircraft  or 
not,  whether  it  fits  their  requirements, 
whether  it  really  is  the  best  defense 
for  Japan  and  the  United  States,  they 
ought  to  buy  it,  and  that  this  simply  is 
an  act  of  good  faith  in  giving  us  the 
business;  but  that  is  not  persuasive  to 
the  Japanese  or  really  very  logical  to 
most  Americans. 

I  simply  say,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
Japanese  do  not  want  the  F-16,  which 
is  about  2%  bUlion  dollars  worth  of 
business.  That  is  the  point  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  making.  They 
do  want  to  buy  2V^  billion  dollars 
worth  of  the  FSX. 

In  terms  of  the  dent  in  the  balance 
of  payments,  there  is  no  difference  in 
the  two  deals.  I  think  that  is  simply 
important  for  all  Americans  to  recog- 
nize. We  are  going  to  get  2.5  billion 
dollars  worth  of  business:  and  it  will 
not  be  the  F-16;  it  will  be  the  FSX,  an 
aircraft  the  Japanese  want.  We  may 
find  It  useful  to  help  coproduce  for 
our  own  military  benefits  and  our  own 
intelligence. 

I  suggest  that  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Illinois,  when  he  states 
that  in  absolute  terms,  he  said  "Abso- 
lutely, without  fail  when  we  negotiate 
with  the  Japanese,  they  take  away  100 
percent  every  time,  everjrthlng."  The 
Senator  makes  the  point  that  the  Jap- 
anese have  been  good  negotiators.  Per- 
haps we  should  have  been  better.  But 
I  mention,  Mr.  President,  in  this  par- 
ticular deid,  I  believe  our  negotiators 
have  done  very  well.  We  started  from 


the  point  at  which  the  Japanese  did 
not  want  to  discuss  the  issue  at  aU. 
They  wanted  to  build  the  plane.  We 
have  come  to  a  point  at  which  we  have 
insisted  that  we  discuss  it.  We  have  in- 
sisted that  we  coproduce  it.  We  have 
insisted  they  give  us  2.5  billion  dollars 
worth  of  business,  as  opposed  to  zero. 
We  have  insisted  that  we  share  in  all 
of  the  technology  that  they  have  now 
in  this  regard,  the  fighter  aircraft,  and 
everything  that  will  come.  I  think  we 
have  negotiated  well. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  has  paid 
tribute  to  the  incumbent  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  Mr.  Mosbacher  and  indi- 
cated that  he  has  come  into  the 
debate,  had  made  a  useful  contribu- 
tion, and  I  would  affirm  that.  I  would 
say  that  Mr.  Mosbacher  and  Mr.  Eag- 
lebiu-ger  and  Mr.  Cheney  as  they  ap- 
peared before  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  all  said  that  none  of  them 
had  any  part  of  the  negotiation  of  this 
in  the  last  administration.  They  really 
had  no  advocacy  for  this  at  all.  They 
came  to  the  agreement.  They  have 
made  a  difference  in  the  agreement. 
They  believe  that  the  agreement  is  in 
the  best  interest  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  quite  apart  from  the  im- 
portance of  the  United  States-Japa- 
nese relationship. 

They  do  not  approach  it  from  the 
standpoint  that  these  three  Secretar- 
ies of  Commerce,  State,  and  Defense, 
gave  away  the  store,  100  percent  of  ev- 
erything. They  did  not  lose  it.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  they  gained  it.  There 
are  very  substantial  benelfts,  in  my 
Judgment,  for  the  United  States  of 
America. 

I  want  to  address  the  technical 
points  that  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
has  mentioned,  and  he  has  cited  a  dis- 
tinguished American,  Clyde  Pres- 
towitz.  who  has  written  a  great  deal 
about  the  subject  of  our  trade  with 
Japan,  who  found  considerable  defi- 
ciencies and  is  persuasive.  I  am  per- 
suaded in  many  of  the  arguments  that 
Clyde  Prestowitz  has  made  in  his 
book.  When  it  comes  to  the  FSX,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  better  part  of 
the  argiiment  with  Mr.  Prestowitz 
comes  in  the  rejoinder  by  Frank  Car- 
lucci,  the  former  Secretary  of  E>efense, 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  Reagan 
administration.  Carlucci  starts  by  hit- 
ting head  on  the  question  raised  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois. Carlucci  says,  "The  U.S.  Govern- 
ment is  not  giving  away  the  store  to 
Japan." 

On  January  29.  Clyde  Prestowitz. 
author  of  the  Outlook  article.  "Giving 
Japan  a  Handout."  "Why  fork  over  $7 
billion  In  aircraft  technology,  conjured 
up  images  of  a  multibilllon  dollar  give- 
away and  a  misleading  portrayal  of 
the  recently  concluded  United  States 
agreement  with  Japan  to  develop  the 
next  generation  support  fighter  air- 
craft. In  fact,  this  bilateral  arrange- 
ment makes  good  sense  for  both  Amer- 


ican Industry  and  U.S.  defense  inter- 
ests." Carlucci  says,  "Prestowitz  makes 
three  principal  complaints  regarding 
the  FSX  project.  First,  he  said  that 
the  resources  Japan  is  devoting  to 
FSX  could  better  be  spent  on  immedi- 
ate procurement  of  U.S.  warplanes, 
and  the  project  is  thus  needlessly 
adding  to  an  inequitably  heavy  burden 
in  defending  a  freeloading  Japan." 

Secondly,  he  charges  that  UJS.  negotiators 
in  government  and  Industry  failed  to  consid- 
er the  project's  long-term  impact  on  U.S.  in- 
dustrial competitiveness.  His  third  claim  is 
that  the  government  and  Industry  have 
pledged  to  transfer  expensive  technology  to 
Japan  for  an  insignificant  return. 

To  this  Carlucci  said: 

All  of  these  argimients  are  factually 
wrong  and  analytically  flawed.  They  reflect 
an  Image  of  Japanese  negotiators  as  super- 
men and  an  equally  unhealthy  view  that  as- 
sumes America  cannot  hold  its  own  at  the 
negotiation  table. 

The  fact  is  that  Japan  currently  spends 
more  dollars  on  defense  than  traditional 
allies  such  as  Britain.  Prance  and  West  Ger- 
many. To  deal  with  the  formidable  Soviet 
presence  in  the  northwest  Pacific,  the  Japa- 
nese will  have  60  destroyers  in  their  mari- 
time Self-Defense  Force  by  1990,  including 
two  with  the  "Aegis"  air  defense  system.  By 
way  of  comparison,  the  United  States  at 
present  has  approximately  25  destroyers  in 
the  7th  Pleet. 

Carlucci  goes  on: 

No  one  familiar  with  these  and  other  re- 
alities could  regard  Japan  as  a  militarily  in- 
significant client  state  to  which  America  can 
dictate  its  wishes.  Japan  remains  a  strong 
friend  and  ally  that  has  done  more  in  recent 
years  to  improve  its  own  defense  capability 
than  any  other  U.S.  ally,  and  it  continues  to 
chart  substEuitial  progress  for  the  future.  It 
Is  within  this  framework  that  the  PS-X  pro- 
eram  must  be  viewed. 

The  long-term  competitive  posture  of  U.S. 
industry  and  the  trade  balance  will  both  be 
enhanced  by  the  PS-X  project  and  similar 
programs. 

Carlucci  said: 

Mr.  Prestowitz  says  that  the  United  States 
has  Invested  $5  blUion  to  $7  bUlion  in  devel- 
oping and  refining  the  F-16. 

I  cite  that  figure.  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause that  is  often  the  figure  used  by 
those  who  say  $7  billion  is  about  to  be 
given  to  the  Japanese  for  a  pittance. 

Carlucci  states: 

That  number  bears  no  relation  to  this 
project,  as  it  includes  an  array  of  technol- 
ogies that  will  not  be  transferred  to  Japan 
under  the  PS-X  agreement.  He  also  failed 
to  mention  that  the  P-16  has  been  copro- 
duced,  to  varying  extents,  in  eight  other 
countries  since  1979,  and  in  its  present  form 
does  not  represent  leading-edge  U.S.  tech- 
nology. There  will  be  absolutely  no  U.S.  ad- 
vanced tactical  fighter  (so-called  ATP)  tech- 
nology involved  In  building  the  FS-X. 

Similarly,  there  are  no  technological  spin- 
offs from  the  F-16  that  Japan  could  apply 
to  the  wide-bodied  commercial  aircraft  in- 
dustry, since  there  are  significant  differ- 
ences between  specialized  fighter  planes  and 
commercial  jets.  Export  controls  in  the  PS- 
X  agreement  as  weU  as  long-standing  Japa- 
nese government  policy  prohibiting  the 
export  of  wei^wns  preclude  Japan  from 
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using  the  P-16.  P-16  technology  or  the  PS- 
Z  to  compete  abroad  with  U.S.  aircraft 
manufacturers. 

Finally: 

Mr.  Prestowitz  Insists  that  Japan  should 
purchase  off-the-shelf  U.S.  aircraft  immedi- 
ately to  meet  its  defense  needs.  Regardless 
of  his  views,  the  government  of  Japan 
simply  does  not  agree,  and  indeed,  has  not 
made  such  an  off-the-shelf  purchase  since 
1955.  Japan  has  concluded  that  a  signifi- 
cantly improved  PS-X,  rather  than  an  off- 
the-shelf  product,  wiU  afford  it  the  best 
means  for  containing  the  Soviet  threat  in 
the  mid-1990s. 

I  make  these  points  Mr.  President, 
because,  first  of  all,  we  are  not  giving 
away  $7  billion  worth  of  technology. 
We  are  not  giving  away  leading  edge 
technology  in  any  event.  We  have  al- 
ready coproduced  the  plane  many 
times  before  with  eight  other  coun- 
tries, and  my  distingiiished  colleague 
from  Illinois  finds  It  lamentable  that 
it  did  not  proceed  with  Israel  as  all  of 
us  do. 

I  svispect  that  is  of  us  who  favor  the 
Lavi  project  and  voted  for  this,  con- 
sistently regret  that  it  did  not  work 
out.  But  one  basic  difference,  Mr. 
President,  is  that  imlike  the  FSX  situ- 
ation in  which  Japan  will  be  paying 
for  the  codevelopment,  finally  giving 
us  $2Vi  billion  worth  of  business,  the 
Lavi  situation  was  one  in  which  our 
contribution  was  substantially  more 
than  $1V4  billion.  By  far  the  largest 
portion  of  development  came  down  to 
a  question  of  whether  funds  used  on 
the  Lavi  were  better  spent  in  the  joint 
Israel-United  States  defense  projects 
on  something  else,  and  Israel  deter- 
mined "on  something  else"  was  the 
proper  answer  given  the  fact  that  re- 
sources were  not  infinite  in  terms  of 
assistance  to  Israel. 

So  I  make  that  point,  Mr.  President, 
because  I  suspect  we  get  back  once 
again  to  the  fundamental  issue  of  our 
relationship  with  Japan. 

I  agree  with  miy  distinguished  col- 
league that  the  trade  balance  is  unac- 
ceptable. I  have  earlier  outlined  today 
the  Japanese  attitude  with  regard  to 
the  rest  of  the  world  mercantilist,  ag- 
gressive, pulling  together  of  capital, 
literally  a  starving  of  the  consumer.  A 
pushing  of  this  on  the  world  is  not  a 
good  posture. 

Senator  Sanfoiu)  earlier  on  today 
raised  the  question  why  do  the  Japa- 
nese want  to  suMJumxolate  all  this  mate- 
rial gain  and  having  done  so  and 
having  thought  about  it  in  the 
Maekawa  report,  which  might  have 
been  comparable  to  our  Marshall  plan, 
still  Just  cannot  make  it  in  terms  of 
trying  to  think  in  ways  in  which  they 
could  make  the  world  safer  for  them 
and  us  and  everybody  else  as  opposed 
to  this  relentless  push. 

I  join  my  colleague  in  wishing  that 
the  Japanese  long  ago  had  recognized 
our  sensitivities  and  those  of  others 
and  were  much  more  cooperative.  But, 
I  come  back  to  the  fact  that  in  its 


modest  way  this  agreement  does  make 
a  small  dent  in  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments. No  agreement  makes  no  dent 
and,  I  think,  no  sense  if  you  are  argu- 
ing the  balance  of  payments  problem. 
This  agreement  keeps  us  hands  on 
with  the  Japanese  in  their  develop- 
ment. No  agreement  means  they  pro- 
ceed alone  and  we  may  blithely  esti- 
mate that  they  simply  cannot  make  it 
by  themselves  or  it  will  take  many, 
many  years  for  them  to  do  so. 

I  suspect  those  who  argue  that  in 
the  automobile  industry  a  short  while 
back,  have  come  to  regret  those  esti- 
mates or  would  prefer  to  hide  them.  I 
would  guess  that  the  Japanese  are 
fully  capable,  given  the  resources  they 
have,  given  the  personnel  they  have, 
griven  other  contacts  with  other  na- 
tions they  have,  to  be  very  competi- 
tive. 

Our  question  is  do  we  want  to  grow 
with  them,  stay  with  them,  continue 
to  exercise  good  counselorship  and 
advice  to  them,  and  I  think  the  answer 
is  "yes." 

That  is  sensible  for  us.  for  them,  for 
the  world,  for  Asia. 

So  for  these  reasons.  Mr.  I»resident. 
I  hope  that  we  will  finally  come  to  a 
conclusion  of  support  for  this  agree- 
ment, but  I  appreciate  that  at  this 
point  we  are  once  again  looking  for  ad- 
ditional Senators  to  join  the  debate. 
So  I  would  issue  that  invitation  on 
behalf  of  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Illinois  and  myself,  and  I  yield 
the  floor. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  notice 
that  the  Senator  from  New  York  is 
here  and  going  to  speak  on  this  issue. 
He  is  a  fine  man.  Mr.  President.  But 
the  other  day  in  the  committee  he  pre- 
sented his  evidence  on  composite  wing 
technology.  Now,  he  was  absolutely 
correct  in  what  he  said  about  compos- 
ite wing  technology. 

But  the  people  from  the  Chicago 
Tribune  in  my  State.  Mr.  President,  at 
that  moment  took  a  picture  and  they 
put  it  in  the  newspaper.  It  shows  Al- 
FONSE  D'Amato  of  New  York  State 
there  holding  the  plastic  composite 
wing  technology  in  front  of  the  face  of 
the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

I  want  to  express  my  concern  about 
the  fact  that  he  keeps  blocking  me  out 
in  these  pictures.  Mr.  President.  Other 
than  that,  he  seems  to  be  a  decent 
sort.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  first 
let  me  apologize  for  waving  the  com- 
posite material  around.  I  was  so  excit- 


ed to  actually  have  it  in  my  possession, 
it  was  strictly  inadvertent. 

I  want  you  to  know  that  I  sustained 
a  cut  now  because  the  composite  mate- 
rial was  so  razor  sharp. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Philip  Bechtel  and  Mr. 
David  Reese  be  granted  access  to  the 
floor  during  the  pendency  of  the  FSX 
question  now  before  the  Senate.  Both 
of  these  gentlemen  are  congressional 
fellows  serving  on  my  personal  staff 
and  they  have  been  invaluable  to  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield  for  a 
comment? 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Yes. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
advise  my  friend  from  New  York  State 
that  we  have  been  informed  by  the 
majority  leader  that  upon  the  conclu- 
sion of  his  remarks— and  it  has  been 
agreed  to  by  the  distingtiished  man- 
ager on  his  side,  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana—at the  conclusion  of  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
we  will  conclude  today's  business. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  I  thank  my  col- 
league. 

thx  fsx  deal  and  japait's  drivk  for 
domhiahce  in  aerospace 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
cently heard  the  following  story,  one 
that  I  hasten  to  add  is  fiction: 

The  President  was  leaving  Air  Force 
One  and  bumped  his  head.  He  was 
knocked  unconscious,  and  he  didn't 
wake  up  for  3Vi  years. 

Vice  President  Quayle  was  with 
Bush  when  he  came  to  President  Bush 
asked,  "Well,  what  happened?" 

Vice  President  Qdayu!  said,  "you 
banged  your  head  getting  off  the 
plane  and  you've  been  unconscious  for 
ZVi  years." 

President  Bush,  worried,  asked 
"What's  the  economy  like?" 

QuAYLZ  said.  "There's  smoke  from 
every  chimney." 

Bush  asked,  "What's  the  unemploy- 
ment rate?" 

QuATLB  answered,  "2  percent;  any- 
body who  wants  to  work  is  working." 

The  President  said,  "Well,  what 
about  the  homeless  situation?" 

Vice  President  Quayle  replied,  "It's 
much  better,  everyone  has  housing." 

Then  the  President,  much  reassured, 
asked  his  last  question:  "What  does  a 
loaf  of  bread  cost?" 

Vice  President  Quayle  responded, 
"12.000  yen." 

I  have  begun  my  remarks  today  with 
a  fimny  story — or  at  least  a  story  that 
is  fimny  now— because  the  rest  of 
what  I  have  to  say  is  not  f  imny  at  all. 
In  fact,  it  is  deadly  serious. 

I  have  spoken  on  the  Senate  floor 
against  the  pending  FSX  deal  with 
Japan  on  several  previous  occasions. 
Today,  we  are  debating  Senate  Joint 
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Resolution  113,  the  resolution  to  dis- 
ain>rove  the  FSX  deal. 

I  object  to  the  FSX  deal  because  it  Is 
a  bad  deal  for  America.  Once  again,  we 
are  on  the  short  end  of  a  deal,  selling 
$7  billion  of  F-16  technology  for  $480 
million  and  some  technology  we  al- 
ready possess. 

Worse  than  getting  less  than  10 
cents  on  the  dollar,  worse  than  getting 
flim-flammed  on  the  technology  flow- 
back  part  of  the  deal,  is  the  fact  that 
we  wiU  be  helping  the  Japanese  gain 
dominance  over  one  of  the  last  high 
technology  areas  in  which  we  are  the 
world's  leader. 

This  is  not  Just  a  trade  or  industrial 
policy  concern,  it  is  a  national  security 
concern.  Unlike  automobiles,  VCR's, 
and  cameras,  we  cannot  retain  an  inde- 
pendent ability  to  defend  ourselves  or 
to  lead  the  Western  alliance  without 
retaining  leadership  in  aerospace  tech- 
nology and  Industrial  production. 

If  we  give  away  critical  aerospace 
technology  to  the  Japanese,  we  are 
giving  away  our  ability,  ultimately,  to 
defend  our  country  and  secure  our 
future.  That  is  what  is  at  stake  here, 
nothing  less. 

Let  me  suggest,  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  that  ability  of  the  United  SUtes 
to  be  the  leader  in  the  free  world  that 
has  brought  about  such  a  change.  We 
see  democracy  thriving  and  rising 
above  even  those  most  brutal  of  dicta- 
tors. 

The  Ju>anese  want  us  to  feel  grate- 
ful that  they  have  allowed  us  to  par- 
ticipate in  what  was  ostensibly  going 
to  be  an  all  Japanese  development  pro- 
gram! 

Well.  I,  for  one  do  not  feel  at  all 
gratefuL  I  feel  foolish.  I  think  we  are 
being  taken  for  a  ride  again  by  the 
Japanese,  this  time  behind  the  thin 
veil  of  national  security  excuses. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  is  really  going 
on.  In  1988,  we  ran  a  trade  deficit  with 
Ji4>an  of  $55.4  billion.  People  are 
pleased  because  this  1088  number  is 
down  from  the  record  $59.8  billion  def- 
icit we  recorded  in  1987. 

But  before  we  become  euphoric 
about  this  1-year  improvement,  let  me 
make  a  couple  of  other  points.  That 
deficit  is  figured  on  aU  commodities 
traded  Including  agricultural  commod- 
ities, an  area  in  which  we  have  a  sub- 
stantial positive  balance  of  trade  with 
Japan. 

When  the  trade  deficit  in  manufac- 
tured goods  alone  is  examined,  the  pic- 
ture is  not  nearly  so  bright.  In  1988, 
our  manufactured  goods  trade  deficit 
with  Japan  was  $70.5  billion!  Last 
year,  we  imported  $92.5  billion  in  man- 
ufactured goods  from  Japan,  and  ex- 
ported only  $22  billion  to  Japan. 

One  of  our  strongest  export  areas  is 
aerospace  equipment.  Tariff  schedule 
category  79,  "Aircraft  and  transport 
equlinnent,  nonspecific,"  gives  a  good 
mapshot  of  this  industrial  sector's 
contribution     to     our     International 


trade.  In  1988,  we  exported  $21.7  bil- 
lion in  this  category. 

According  to  the  March  1989  E>e- 
partment  of  Commerce  document  enti- 
tled, "U.S.  Manufacturers  Trade  Per- 
formance," that  category  ranked 
fourth  in  dollar  value  of  aU  U.S.  man- 
ufacture exports,  behind  only  road  ve- 
hicles, office  and  A.D.P.  machines,  and 
electric  machinery.  In  sum,  our  aero- 
space industry  is  a  bright  spot  in  an 
otherwise  not-so-brlght  trade  picture. 

But  what  does  the  future  hold?  Last 
year,  Booz,  Allen  A  Hamilton,  the 
world's  largest  management  and  tech- 
nology consulting  firm,  published  a 
report  entitled,  "Japan's  Emerging 
Aerospace  Industry:  Implications  for 
Global  Markets,"  by  vice  president 
John  R.  Harbison.  The  report  contains 
some  revealing  analysis  that  bears  di- 
rectly on  this  body's  responsibilities  in 
evaluating  and  acting  upon  the  pro- 
posed FSX  deal. 

The  report  begins. 

Aerospace:  A  new  target  Indxistry  for 
Japan.  Aerospace/defense  U  a  strsteKic  in- 
dtutry  central  to  Japan's  vision  of  Its  future 
world  role— a  vision  It  has  so  far  pursued 
with  enormous  success  in  a  range  of  indus- 
tries. Based  on  our  independent  research 
and  experience,  we  believe  that  Japanese 
growth  will  far  surpass  that  of  the  rest  of 
the  aerospace  industry,  even  beyond  the  ag- 
gressive projections  currently  being  made 
by  the  Japanese  Government.  We  expect 
the  Japanese  aerospace  Indtistry  to  grow 
from  $7  billion  today  to  $25  to  $30  billion  on 
constant  dollars  by  the  year  2000.  This 
growth  will  continue  well  into  the  2l8t  cen- 
tury. 

The  report  continues. 

The  Japanese  are  seeking  technology  lead- 
ership rather  than  cost  leadership.  Our 
analysis  indicates  that  they  will  emerge  as 
leaders  in  certain  segments  far  faster  than 
is  generally  expected  and  will  demonstrate 
rapid  movement  up  the  value-added  chain 
as  they  assume  more  complex  systems  inte- 
gration roles. 

JaiMUi's  market  structure  is  highly  concen- 
trated, with  the  top  three  companies  com- 
prising in  excess  of  70  percent  of  the 
market.  This  concentration  is  the  result  of  a 
deliberate  policy  to  achieve  world-class  ca- 
pability quickly,  with  each  company  domi- 
nating specific  niches.  This  formula  has 
proven  extremely  successful  in  other  indus- 
tries and  offers  a  substantial  approach  in 
aerostiace  as  well. 

What  does  this  mean  to  the  United 
States.  It  means  we  are  in  trouble,  and 
we  are  getting  ourselves  deeper  into 
trouble. 

In  February  of  this  year,  the  For- 
eign Policy  Institute  of  the  School  of 
Advanced  International  Studies  of 
Johns  Hopkins  University  published  a 
report  entitled,  "Foreign  Ownership  of 
UJ5.  Defense  Companies— Where  Do 
We  Draw  the  Line?"  authored  by  my 
friend  Bernard  L.  Schwartz,  the  chair- 
man and  chief  executive  officer  of 
Loral  Corp.,  a  New  York  defense  elec- 
tronics manufacturer.  He  sounds  the 
alarm  at  the  beginning  of  his  report, 
writing  as  follows: 


The  U.S.  defense  industrial  base  Is  shrink- 
ing. CMtical  technologies,  manufacturing  ca- 
pacity and  components  are  being  sold  to  for- 
eigners at  ever-increasing  rates.  We  may 
even  be  approaching  a  time  when  decisions 
about  the  defense  of  the  United  States  of 
America  will  be  made  by  foreigners. 

Later,  Mr.  Schwartz  writes. 

The  flow  of  technology  resulting  from  for- 
eign acquisitions  *  *  *  is  almost  certainly 
unfavorable  to  the  United  States.  The  ab- 
sence of  restrictions  on  foreign  investment 
permits  foreigners  to  buy  advanced  techno- 
logical know-how,  repatriate  it,  and  then  ex- 
ploit the  technology  to  compete  directly 
against  U.S.  companies.  In  this  sense,  quite 
apart  from  the  potential  implications  of 
technology  transfers  for  U.S.  national  secu- 
rity interests,  the  United  States  may  be  lit- 
erally selling  off  its  economic  advantages. 

The  worst  part  of  the  FSX  deal  is 
that  it  is  not  the  resiilt  of  private  busi- 
ness decisions,  but  of  deliberate  U.S. 
executive  branch  policy  decisions!  Yet 
here  we  are,  "selling  off  our  economic 
advantages,"  just  as  Mr.  Schwartz 
fears. 

Discussions  further  the  impacts  of 
foreign  ownership.  Schwartz  contin- 
ues: 

Most  important,  the  foreign  owner  con- 
trols the  enterprise  in  critical  ways  that 
may  or  may  not  support  U.S.  defense  objec- 
tives. Overall,  the  real  risk  of  foreign  owner- 
ship stems  from  America's  losing  control  of 
today's  defense  technology  and  its  ability  to 
influence  investments  In  tomorrow's  tech- 
nology which  are  vital  for  U.S.  defense.  The 
United  States  cannot  maintain  its  techno- 
logical lead  without  R&D  supportive  of  its 
national  defense  objectives.  Once  ownership 
control  passes  out  of  U.S.  hands,  there  is  no 
assurance  that  the  company's  priorities  will 
continue  to  support  the  priorities  of  the 
U.S.  defense  establishment. 

A  potentially  serious  problem  for  the  De- 
fense Department  concerns  a  trend  toward 
increasing  dependence  on  foreign  sources 
for  variety  of  materials,  parts,  and  compo- 
nents used  in  weapons  and  other  military 
equipment.  This  is  not  a  problem  of  equip- 
ment incorporating  classified  technologies, 
but  involves  more  common  Items  such  as 
bearings,  forgings  and  castings,  and  elec- 
tronic chips.  The  concern  is  that  such  ship- 
ments could  be  cut  off  in  a  protracted  crisis 
or  war,  either  directly  or  through  political 
pressure  on  the  source  nation,  crippling  this 
country's  ability  to  sustain  its  defense 
effort.  •  •  • 

The  real  problem  is  •  •  •  subtle  and  long 
term.  It  concerns  the  fiuidamental  vitality 
of  industries  that  would  be  central  to  de- 
fense production  in  any  protracted  war.  Ac- 
quisitions can  and  have  been  used  by  for- 
eigners to  drive  out  our  competitors.  Such 
behavior  has  special  long-term  negative  con- 
sequences for  American  defense  prepared- 
ness. Similarly,  foreign  acquisitions  that 
result  in  consolidations  of  manufacturing 
facilities  could  adversely  affect  the  U.S.  de- 
fense industrial  base.  Foreign  direct  invest- 
ments that  result  in  the  transfer  of  research 
and  development  activities  abroad  and  the 
concentration  in  the  United  States  of  assem- 
bly-type operations  could  also  impair  de- 
fense preparedness. 

While  Mr.  Schwartz  was  addressing 
foreign  investment  in  the  United 
States,  his  remarks  apply  with  double 
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force  to  a  situation  such  as  the  PSX 
sale,  in  which  we  are  giving  technology 
to  a  competitor.  If  we  get  a  share  of 
PSX  production,  which  is  by  no  means 
certain,  we  will  have  accomplished 
what  Bernard  Schwartz  warns 
a^iinst— giving  the  lead  in  important 
research  and  development  activity  to 
Japan,  while  we  simply  build  what 
they  develop. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  has  come  to 
draw  the  line— to  draw  the  line  against 
the  PSX  deal.  We  cannot  and  must 
not  mortgage  our  national  future  by 
agreeing  to  help  Japan's  plan  to  domi- 
nate the  world  aerospace  market. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me 
in  voting  for  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
113,  to  block  the  PSX  deal.  It  is  my 
hope  that  the  Senate  will  reject  this 
agreement  and  all  that  it  implies 
about  U.S.  loss  of  leadership  in  aero- 
space. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 
Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  charges  that  the  proponents  of 
PSX  make  is  that  If  we  turn  down  the 
PSX  deal,  then  irremedial  harm  will 
be  done  to  our  diplomatic  and  security 
relationship.  Therefore,  according  to 
these  people,  we  must  pull  all  our 
punches  when  we  speak  about  Japan 
or  make  diplomatic  demarches  to  the 
Japanese.  If  we  raise  our  voices  ever  so 
slightly,  the  Japanese  will  get  upset 
and  we  cannot  have  that.  It  is  as 
though  we  must  conduct  a  relation- 
ship walking  on  eggshells. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  high  time  that  we 
put  an  end  to  this  special  treatment.  It 
is  time  we  spoke  directly  to  and  about 
the  Japanese.  I  think  it  Is  wrong  to 
continue  to  treat  the  Japanese  as 
though  they  were  a  fragile  flower,  one 
that  can  be  raised  only  In  a  specially 
constructed  hot  house. 

Because  that  is  what  the  situation  is 
today,  Mr.  President.  Japan  lives  in  a 
special  security  and  economic  hot 
house  that  we  helped  them  construct 
after  World  War  II  in  order  to  help 
them  recover  from  the  devastation  of 
the  war. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  need  for 
that  hot  house  today.  It  is  time  that 
we  dismantled  that  obsolete  structure. 
Japan  must  take  her  place  among  the 
matiu*  nations  of  the  world  and  act 
accordingly  to  the  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities of  an  important  and  mature 
aUy. 

It  is  demeaning  to  the  Japanese  to 
argue,  as  the  PSX  proponents  do,  that 
Japan  must  continue  to  receive  special 
treatment.  Why?  The  Japanese  are  big 
boys,  Mr.  President.  They  will  not  wilt 
in  the  give  and  take  of  the  real  world. 
The  PSX  proponents  act  as  though 
if  this  one  deal  does  not  go  through, 
our  entire  relationship  will  fall  apart. 
How  can  that  be  Mr.  President?  Does 
this  mean  that  the  Japanese  will 
refuse  to  let  us  protect  them?  WiU  a 
nation  that  depends  profoundly  on  the 
United  States  for  its  conventional  and 


nuclear  defense  ask  us  to  leave?  Not 
likely,  Mr.  President.  Japan  would  be 
virtually  defenseless  without  our  mili- 
tary umbrella?  It  is  shear  nonsense  to 
think  that  Japan  would  ask  us  to  with- 
draw if  PSX  does  not  go  through. 

What  about  our  economic  relation- 
ship if  PSX  falls  through?  The  sugges- 
tion is  made  indirectly  that  the  Japa- 
nese will  stop  buying  our  treasury  bills 
and  stop  financing  our  debt.  How  do 
you  think  we  finance  our  defense 
budget,  Mr.  President?  How  do  we  pay 
for  all  those  Japanese  consiuner 
goods?  Do  the  proponents  of  PSX 
really  think  that  the  Japanese  econo- 
my is  totally  independent  of  ours?  Do 
you  really  think  that  the  Japanese  can 
afford  to  shut  down  our  economy? 

And  what  kind  of  allies  do  the  PSX 
proponents  really  think  the  Japanese 
are,  Mr.  President.  What  kind  of  ally 
threatens  implicitly  to  destroy  yoiar 
economs??  And  why  do  PSX  propo- 
nents suggest  that  the  Japanese  must 
do  more  with  economic  aid  and  that 
we  should  not  expect  Japan  to  do 
more  militarily.  What  does  that  mean? 
Are  the  Japanese  not  to  be  trusted? 
Will  they  start  another  war  if  they  do 
more  militarily? 

If  the  PSX  proponents  do  not  trust 
the  Japanese  militarily,  then  why  on 
earth  are  they  saying  that  we  must 
give  them  our  leading  edge  technology 
in  the  P-16.  I  thirUt  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  confusion  in  the  thinking  of 
the  PSX  proponents.  Either  the  Japa- 
nese are  trustworthy  militarily  or  they 
are  not.  Either  they  are  mature 
enough  to  handle  the  responsibilities 
of  a  modem  military  or  they  are  not?  I 
ask  the  PSX  proponents  which  is  it? 
Are  the  Japanese  trustworthy  militari- 
ly or  not? 

And  I  do  not  want  to  hear  that 
Japan's  neighbors  wiU  be  upset  if 
Japan  does  more  militarily.  China  and 
Korea  and  other  Asian  nations  have 
very  old  civilizations.  They  have  a  lot 
of  experience  with  the  Japanese 
throughout  the  centuries.  If  they  feel 
threatened  if  the  Japanese  do  more 
militarily,  then  they  are  mature 
enough  nations  to  work  out  their 
problems  together. 

What  does  the  fact  that  Japan's 
neighbors  feel  threatened  mean  to  the 
PSX  proponents?  It  means  no  prob- 
lem. Mr.  President,  the  good  old  Amer- 
ican taxpayer  will  bear  the  burden. 
The  American  taxpayer  will  alleviate 
the  worries  of  Japan's  neighbors.  This 
type  of  thinking  is  just  plain  wrong. 
We  cannot  afford  to  bear  these  types 
of  burdens  any  longer,  Mr.  President. 

I  think  that  argument  is  most  de- 
meaning to  the  Japanese.  If  they  are 
not  trustworthy,  then  why  are  we 
giving  them  the  P-16  technology? 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quonun. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER  (Mr. 
Kkrbet).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
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The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  caU  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  SENATE: 
THE  SENATE  SERGEANT  AT  ARMS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  am  con- 
tinuing today  with  another  in  my 
series  of  talks  on  the  history  of  the 
Senate,  and  today's  subject  is  the 
Senate  Sergeant  at  Arms. 

Mr.  President,*  the  sergeant  at  arms 
is  the  principal  law  enforcement  and 
protocol  officer  of  the  United  States 
Senate.  His  various  powers  and  respon- 
sibilities are  derived  and  have  devel- 
oped over  time  from  several  primary 
sources:  from  the  statutes;  from  rules 
and  regulations  adopted  by  the 
Senate;  from  policies,  regulations,  and 
guidelines  approved  by  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration;  and 
from  customs  and  precedents  that 
have  developed  over  the  Senate's  two 
hundred  years  of  operation. 

On  April  7,  1789,  the  day  after  sena- 
tors established  their  first  quonmi, 
they  elected  James  Mathers  of  New 
York  as  "Door-Keeper,"  a  post  similar 
to  the  one  he  had  held  for  the  Conti- 
nental Congress.  The  "Door-Keeper's" 
position  was  particularly  significant 
because  the  Senate  decided  to  bar  the 
public  and  keep  its  proceedings  secret, 
from  1789  to  1795.  It  was  not  untU 
1798  that  the  Senate  adopted  the  des- 
ignation "Sergeant-at-Arms,"  follow- 
ing the  practice  of  the  English  Parlia- 
ment and  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 

S6Il^fttiV6S* 

The  new  title  reflected  the  growing 
responsibilities  of  the  post.  On  March 
3,  1791,  when  the  First  Congress  was 
preparing  to  adjourn,  it  passed  a  reso- 
lution authorizing  Mathers  to  take 
care  of  the  Senate  chamber  and  com- 
mittee rooms  in  their  absence,  "and 
also  to  make  the  necessary  provision 
of  fire  wood  for  the  next  Session." 

Even  more  significant  for  the  evolu- 
tion from  "Door-Keeper"  to  sergeant 
at  arms  was  the  authorization  of 
James  Mathers  to  compel  attendance 
of  senators  and  to  arrest  others  sought 
by  the  Senate.  The  framers  of  the 
Constitution  in  1787  had  been  pro- 
foimdly  disturbed  by  the  chronic  ab- 
sences that  had  crippled  the  Congress 
under  the  Articles  of  Confederation. 
Accordingly,  in  Article  I.  section  5. 
they  provided  that,  in  each  house  of 
the  new  Congress,  a  smaller  nimiber 
than  a  quorum  might  "be  authorized 
to  compel  the  attendance  of  absent 
members,  in  such  manner  and  imder 
such  penalties  as  each  house  may  pro- 
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vide."  A  member  of  one  state  ratifying 
convention  observed.  "When  it  is 
known  of  how  much  importance  at- 
tendance is,  no  senator  would  dare  to 
incur  the  universal  resentment  of  his 
fellow  citizens  by  grossly  absenting 
himself  from  his  duty." 

Smators  of  the  First  Congress  did 
not  need  to  be  reminded  of  the  conse- 
quences of  the  inability  to  compel 
members  to  attend  sessions.  Those 
eight  who  arrived  on  March  4.  1789. 
the  appointed  day  for  the  beginning  of 
the  new  government,  constituted  only 
two-thirds  of  the  number  necessary  to 
form  a  quorum.  Nearly  five  weeks 
passed  before  the  twelfth  senator  ar- 
rived and  a  quorum  was  achieved  on 
April  6.  One  of  the  first  orders  of 
Senate  business  was  the  preparation 
of  a  set  of  rules  of  procedure.  The 
drafting  committee  borrowed  heavily 
from  the  rules  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress, one  of  which  provided  that  "No 
member  shall  leave  Congress  without 
permission  of  Congress  or  his  constitu- 
ents." In  revised  form,  that  provision 
became  Rule  19:  "No  member  shall 
absent  himself  from  the  Service  of  the 
Senate  without  leave  of  the  Senate 
first  obtained."  Today,  that  ancient 
cornerstone  of  Senate  operations  ap- 
pears in  slightly  modified  form  in  Rule 
VI. 

Between  1789  and  1801,  the  Senate 
achieved  an  opening-day  quorum 
diulng  only  half  of  its  first  fourteen 
annual  sessions.  In  1794,  following  a 
delay  of  fifteen  days  in  obtaining  a 
quorum,  the  Senate  established  a  com- 
mittee to  revise  its  rules  to  compel  at- 
tendance of  members;  but  there  is  no 
record  that  the  committee  ever  made  a 
recommendation.  So  frustrated  was 
the  House  of  Representatives  at  the 
Senate's  delay  on  this  occasion,  that  it 
proceeded  to  conduct  business  without 
waiting  for  the  Senate  to  organize. 
Near  the  end  of  the  first  session  of  the 
Third  Congress,  In  May  1794,  five  sen- 
ators refused  to  enter  the  Senate 
chamber  in  Philadelphia,  during  a 
vote  on  a  peace  treaty  with  Great  Brit- 
ain. Vice  President  John  Adams  angri- 
ly described  this  deliberate  avoidance 
of  a  vote  as  "the  greatest  curiosity  of 
alL"  But  under  the  existing  rules, 
Adams  lacked  specific  authority  to 
compel  senators'  attendance. 

In  July  1797,  Senator  William 
Blount  faced  charges  of  conspiring 
with  the  British  to  incite  Indians  to 
seise  frontier  lands  in  Spanish  Florida 
and  Louisiana  As  a  result,  the  Senate 
conducted  an  inquiry  into  his  fitness 
to  continue  as  a  senator.  When  Blount 
was  slow  in  returning  to  the  Senate  to 
respond  to  the  charges.  Vice  President 
Thomas  Jefferson,  by  order  of  the 
Senate,  wrote  a  letter  to  Blount  stat- 
ing. "You  are  hereby  required  to 
attend  the  Senate  in  your  place  with- 
out delay."  In  response  to  the  Senate's 
order.  Senate  Doorkeeper  Mathers  re- 
ported that  Senator  Blount  "could  not 


be  found."  Soon,  however.  Blount  re- 
turned of  his  own  accord,  and  the 
Senate  voted  to  expel  him.  On  the 
same  day  that  the  Senate  was  consid- 
ering Blount's  expulsion,  the  House 
voted  to  impeach  him. 

On  Febniary  5,  1798,  as  the  Senate 
prepared  for  Blount's  impeachment 
trial,  it  resolved  that  "the  Doorkeeper 
of  the  Senate  be,  and  hereby  is,  invest- 
ed with  the  authority  of  Sergeant-at- 
Arms,  to  hold  such  office  during  the 
pleasure  of  the  Senate,  whose  duty  it 
shall  be  to  execute  the  commands  of 
the  Senate,  from  time  to  time,  and  all 
such  process  as  shall  be  directed  to 
him  by  the  President  of  the  Senate." 

Four  months  after  establishing  the 
position  of  sergeant  at  arms,  the 
Senate  added  to  its  standing  rules  pro- 
visions that  empowered  him  to  prohib- 
it imauthorized  absences  by  members: 
"In  case  a  less  number  than  a  quoriun 
of  the  Senate  shall  convene,  they  are 
hereby  authorized  to  send  the  Ser- 
geant-at-Arms,  or  any  other  person  or 
persons,  by  them  authorized,  for  any 
or  all  absent  members."  During  the 
next  half  century.  Senate  orders  to  its 
sergeant  at  arms  were  expressed  in 
direct  and  assertive  language.  He  was 
to  "summon  and  command  the  absent 
members  and  appear  before  the 
Senate  immediately,"  taJdng  "aU  prac- 
ticable means  to  enforce  their  attend- 
ance." As  time  passed,  the  tone  of 
these  orders  softened  so  that  the  ser- 
geant at  arms  was  simply  to  "request 
the  attendance  of  absent  members." 

The  first  sergeant  at  arms,  James 
Mathers,  a  man  of  tact  and  patience, 
was  well  suited  to  these  duties.  A 
native  of  Ireland,  he  came  to  the 
American  colonies  shortly  before  the 
start  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  He  en- 
listed to  serve  under  George  Washing- 
ton and  participated  in  combat 
throughout  the  war.  He  was  woimded 
several  times,  once  severely.  In  recog- 
nizatlon  of  his  valor,  Mathers  earned 
appointment  as  sergeant  at  arms  and 
doorkeeper  to  the  Continental  Con- 
gress, and  later  to  the  United  States 
Senate.  By  all  accounts,  the  Senate 
chose  well.  Mathers  served  faithfully 
for  nearly  twenty-three  years  until  his 
death  in  1811  at  the  age  of  sixty -seven. 

Although  Mathers  had  authority  to 
"take  all  practicable  means  to  en- 
force" the  attendance  of  senators,  the 
Senate's  records  for  those  early  years 
do  not  reveal  any  occasion  when  a  sen- 
ator was  physicaUy  compelled  to  enter 
the  chamber,  or  fined  for  his  absence. 
By  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, reflecting  the  failure  of  efforts 
at  compulsion,  the  Senate  modified  its 
rules  to  the  effect  that  the  sergeant  at 
arms  be  directed  to  "request"  the  at- 
tendance of  absent  members.  Never- 
theless, in  the  face  of  chronic  absences 
during  the  crisis  years  of  the  Civil 
War,  Senator  John  P.  Hale  of  New 
Hampshire  supported  restoration  of  a 
rule,  similar  to  the  practice  of  the 


House  of  Representatives,  to  "compel" 
attendance  of  absentees.  Senator  Hale 
disliked  the  "cautious,  guarded,  and 
modest  shape"  of  the  language  then 
used  to  invite  members  back  to  do 
their  duty.  Senator  John  Conness  of 
California  was  among  those  senators 
who  successfully  blocked  Hale's 
motion.  Conness  observed  that  "aU 
these  rules  wUl  prove  ineffective 
unless  the  minds  of  Senators  and  the 
feeling  of  duty  that  they  owe  to  the 
country  keep  them  in  their  seats."  The 
CaUfomia  senator  believed,  perhaps 
naively,  "that  it  should  only  be  neces- 
sary on  this  subject  to  direct  the  at- 
tention of  Senators  to  the  degree  to 
which  the  public  business  is  retarded 
by  their  absence  in  order  to  have  their 
presence  in  the  Senate  hereafter." 

In  fnistration,  Senator  WUliam  Pitt 
Fessenden  of  Maine,  de  facto  leader  of 
the  Senate  by  virtue  of  his  position  as 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee, 
proposed  publishing  a  list  of  absen- 
tees. "The  fact  of  the  frequent  want  of 
a  quorum  in  this  body  has  become  no- 
torious," he  declared,  ".  .  .  it  is  shame- 
ful and  discreditable  to  the 
body.  .  .  .  The  fact  that  it  occurs  so 
frequently,  day  after  day,  especially  at 
this  [late]  period  of  the  session  when 
we  have  so  much  important  work  to  do 
is  discreditable."  Until  that  time,  the 
Congressional  Globe  (forerunner  of 
the  Congressional  Record]  included 
only  the  yeas  and  nays  for  each  roll- 
call  vote.  The  Senate  then  adopted 
Fessenden's  half-way  measure  to  pub- 
lish "a  separate  list  of  absentees  on 
the  call  of  the  yeas  and  nays,"  to  em- 
barrass members  into  attendance.  (In 
1892,  the  Senate  removed  some  of  the 
sting  of  this  listing  by  substituting  the 
words  "not  voting"  for  "absent.") 

This  still  left  the  various  sergeants 
at  arms  of  the  period  in  a  quandary  as 
to  the  extent  of  their  powers  to  secure 
senators'  attendance  tf  their  initial 
"request"  failed  to  have  the  desired 
effect.  During  a  Saturday  evening  ses- 
sion in  April  1872— the  quality  of  life 
not  being  then  what  it  is  now— the 
presiding  officer  ruled  out  of  order  a 
motion,  in  the  absence  of  a  quonmi, 
that  the  sergeant  at  arms  "compel  the 
attendance  of  absentees."  He  made 
this  ruling  on  the  grounds  that  the  mi- 
nority of  members  present  did  not 
have  the  power  to  change  the  existing 
rules.  Judiciary  Committee  chairman 
Lyman  Tnmibull  asserted:  "We  have 
no  way  of  forcing  the  attendance  of 
Senators:  we  can  only  request  them  to 
attend:  and  that  has  always  been  sup- 
posed in  the  history  of  the  Senate  to 
be  a  sufficient  summons  for  a  Senator 
to  attend.  It  has  always  been  supposed 
that  a  Senator  acting  upon  his  honor 
would  report  himself  when  his  attend- 
ance was  requested  by  the  Senate." 

Finally,  in  1877,  to  remove  this  ob- 
stacle and  as  part  of  a  general  revision 
of  its  rules,  the  Senate  adopted  a  nile 
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providing  that  In  the  absence  of  a 
quorum  "a  majority  of  Senators 
present  may  direct  the  Sergeant-at- 
Arms  to  request,  and,  when  necessary, 
to  compel  the  attendance  of  absent 
Senators,  which  order  shall  be  deter- 
mined without  debate;  and  pending  Its 
execution  and  imtll  a  quorum  shall  be 
present,  no  debate  nor  motion,  except 
to  adjourn,  shall  be  In  order."  This 
rule  received  the  imanlmous  recom- 
mendation of  the  Rules  Committee. 
Maine's  Senator  Hannibal  Hamlin, 
whose  Senate  service  extended  back  to 
1848,  successfully  argued  that  the  au- 
thority to  compel  attendance,  al- 
though Included  in  the  Constitution, 
must  be  spelled  out  in  Senate  rules. 
This  action  would  end  the  frustration 
of  having  to  adjourn  when  members 
failed  to  answer  their  colleagues'  pleas 
to  attend. 

Yet,  the  problem  of  compulsion  per- 
sisted. On  a  winter  evening  in  Febru- 
ary 1883,  the  sergeant  at  arms  report- 
ed to  the  Senate  that  "a  number  of 
senators  are  reported  to  be  at  a  dinner 
at  Senator  [Zacharlah]  Chandler's, 
where  the  host  refused  admission  to 
officers  sent  to  notify  them."  After  re- 
peated futile  efforts  to  convince  the 
dining  senators  to  answer  their  call  to 
duty,  the  Senate  adjourned  at  10:00 
pan.  Several  years  later,  in  1891,  a  coa- 
lition of  southern  Democrats  and  a  mi- 
nority faction  of  western  Republicans 
stayed  away  from  the  Senate  in  an  ul- 
timately successful  effort  to  block  pas- 
sage of  a  "Force  bill"  providing  for 
federal  supervision  of  elections.  Short- 
ly after  midnight  on  a  cold,  rainy  Sat- 
urday, the  Republican  leadership  se- 
cured enough  votes  to  direct  the  ser- 
geant at  arms  "to  use  all  necessary 
means  to  compel  the  attendance  of 
absent  Senators."  At  various  times 
during  the  all-night  session  the  ser- 
geant at  arms  reported  that  seven 
members  were  too  ill  to  comply  with 
the  Senate's  request,  that  one  said  he 
was  "much  too  fatigued  to  attend," 
and  that  others  simply  refused  to 
answer  the  knock  at  their  doors.  The 
sergeant  at  arms  related  how  he  had 
f  oimd  Senators  James  Berry  and  Mat- 
thew Butler  in  the  Democratic  cloak- 
room, and  that  Berry  had  said  "he 
would  come  when  he  got  ready,"  while 
Butler  simply  Ignored  the  Senate  offi- 
cer. 

In  the  ensuing  debate,  senators  were 
unable  to  decide  by  what  means  the 
sergeant  at  arms  was  to  "compel"  ab- 
sentees, or  what  might  be  the  penal- 
ties for  absenteeism.  Following  incon- 
clusive discussion,  the  Senate  finally 
secured  a  quonmi  at  nine-thirty  the 
next  morning  and  proceeded  In  an  un- 
successful attempt  to  shut  off  the  mi- 
nority's filibuster. 

Matters  had  changed  little  by  1915. 
That  year,  in  the  midst  of  a  filibuster 
on  President  Woodrow  Wilson's  Ship 
Purchase  bill,  a  frustrated  Senate  de- 
bated a  proposed  rule  change  that 


would  require  senators  to  remain  in 
the  chamber  unless  excused  by  the 
Senate  and  would  hold  violators  in 
contempt  of  the  Senate.  Although  this 
rule  was  not  adopted,  the  thirty-^hree 
day  filibuster,  which  prevented  pas- 
sage of  three  major  appropriations 
bills,  did  lead  to  enactment  of  the  Sen- 
ate's first  cloture  rule. 

A  dozen  years  later,  at  twelve-thirty 
on  the  morning  of  February  23,  1927, 
during  a  filibuster  that  had  snarled 
legislation  to  harness  the  water  re- 
sources of  the  lower  Colorado  River, 
my  predecessor  from  West  Virginia, 
Matthew  M.  Neely,  moved  successfully 
that  warrants  of  arrest  be  issued  for 
absent  senators.  This  was  the  first 
known  Instance  of  the  Senate  issuing 
such  arrest  wanunts  for  Its  own  mem- 
bers. The  sergeant  at  arms  was  or- 
dered to  bring  the  absent  senators 
before  the  bar  of  the  Senate,  and  he 
spent  imtll  6:30  a.m.  trying  to  do  so. 
He  received  an  Interesting  variety  of 
excuses:  one  senator  was  preparing  to 
attend  a  funeral;  another  said  he 
would  come  later.  If  necessary,  but  he 
was  sdready  in  bed;  another  reported 
that  he  was  too  tired,  and  would  not 
come;  another  said  he  would  think  it 
over.  Finally,  as  the  sun  rose  over 
Washington,  the  Senate  achieved  its 
hard-fought  quorum,  and  the  arrest 
warrants  were  rescinded. 

A  more  explosive  event  occurred  on 
Saturday  night,  November  14,  1942, 
during  a  Senate  debate  on  anti-poll- 
tax  legislation.  Shortly  after  1:00  p.m., 
with  only  twenty-six  members  present, 
the  Senate  agreed  to  Majority  Leader 
Alben  Barkley's  motion  to  direct  the 
arrest  of  missing  senators.  In  the 
coiu^e  of  this  action,  additional  sena- 
tors arrived,  reducing  the  number 
needed  for  a  quonmi  to  five.  Forty-two 
senators  were  known  to  be  out  of 
town,  so  the  search  narrowed  to  the 
remaining  eight  members  believed  to 
be  in  Washington.  The  missing  eight 
were  aU  Democrats,  including  Ken- 
neth McKellar  of  Tennessee.  Bumet 
Maybank  of  South  Carolina,  Berkley 
Bunker  of  Nevada,  Lister  Hill  of  Ala- 
bama, WaU  Doxey  of  Mississippi,  W. 
Lee  O'Danlel  of  Texas,  Richard  Rus- 
sell of  Greorgia,  and  John  Overton  of 
Louisiana.  Sergeant  at  Arms  Chesley 
Jumey  sent  his  men  to  the  Senate 
office  buUdlng  now  named,  as  a  result 
of  the  resolution  which  I  introduced 
and  helped  to  pilot  through  the  Rules 
Committee  of  the  Senate,  I  being  a 
member  of  the  Rules  Committee  at 
that  time  and  at  the  present,  for  Rich- 
ard RusselL  Jumey  deputized  the  cus- 
todian to  unlock  the  office  doors  of 
the  missing  senators;  but  only  Senator 
Biuiker  was  found,  and  he  walked  to 
the  Senate  chamber.  A  deputy  ser- 
geant at  arms  drove  to  the  home  of 
Senator  Maybank.  who  without  objec- 
tion accepted  the  offer  of  a  ride  to  the 
Capitol.  Two  other  senators  returned 
to  the  chamber  on  their  own.  appar- 


ently unaware  of  the  sergeant  at  arms' 
search. 

Kenneth  McKellar.  the  Senate's 
third  most  senior  member,  was  resting 
at  his  apartment  at  the  Mayflower 
Hotel  when  another  deputy  sergeant 
at  arms,  Mark  Trice,  arrived  with  his 
warrant.  After  the  seventy-three-year 
old  senator  failed  to  answer  the  house 
telephone.  Trice  enlisted  the  help  of  a 
hotel  maid,  who  persiiaded  McKellar 
to  open  his  door.  The  senator  seemed 
taken  aback  to  see  Trice  standing  In 
the  hall  but  willingly  accepted  his 
offer  to  ride  back  to  the  Senate.  Trice 
never  mentioned  the  warrant,  but,  as 
the  car  climbed  Capitol  Hill,  the  Ten- 
nessee senator  realized  that  he  was 
being  used  to  help  the  leadership  foU 
the  tactics  of  his  fellow  southern  sena- 
tors. As  a  Senate  press  gallery  official 
later  recalled,  "His  face  grew  redder 
and  redder.  By  the  time  the  car 
reached  the  Senate  entrance,  McKel- 
lar shot  out  and  barrelled  through  the 
corridors  to  find  the  source  of  his  sum- 
mons ...  He  was  so  angry  with  [Ma- 
jority Leader]  Barkley  that  he  would 
not  speak  to  him  for  months."  With 
the  arrival  of  Senator  McKellar,  a 
quorum  was  present,  but  the  Senate 
still  failed  to  end  the  filibuster.  It  con- 
tinued to  fall  when  the  legislation  was 
brought  up  again  In  1944,  1946,  and 
1948.  Not  until  1962  were  the  anti-poll- 
tax  provisions  enacted  by  Congress  to 
become  the  Twenty-fourth  Amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution.  Senator 
McKellar  did  not  quickly  forget  his 
"arrest."  At  the  Democratic  caucus  at 
the  beginning  of  the  next  Congress, 
McKellar  advanced  his  own  candidate 
for  sergeant  at  arms,  and  Jumey  re- 
signed rather  than  face  a  contest. 
Ironically,  the  new  sergeant  at  arms 
was  former  Senator  Wall  Doxey,  who, 
himself,  had  been  among  the  absent 
senators  that  night  in  1942. 

On  June  9,  1950,  at  the  request  of 
Majority  Leader  Scott  Lucas,  the 
Senate  again  issued  warrants  for  the 
arrest  of  absent  senators,  as  members 
answered  quorum  caUs  and  then  re- 
turned home.  Simply  issuing  warrants 
was  sufficient  to  produce  the  missing 
senators,  and  no  arrests  were  neces- 
sary. More  than  a  quarter  century 
passed  until  October  2,  1976,  when  a 
majority  whip,  in  the  absence  of  Sena- 
tor Mike  Mansfield.  I  moved  for  the  is- 
suance of  warrants  to  arrest  absent 
members.  It  was  during  the  hectic  con- 
clusion of  the  Ninety-fourth  Congress 
before  adjournment  for  the  1976  elec- 
tions. Several  important  actions  re- 
mained, obstructed  by  the  threat  of  a 
filibuster.  At  that  time,  I  said:  "We  are 
playing  games.  There  are  senators  in 
the  reception  room  and  in  the  cloak- 
room who  have  not  come  to  the  floor." 
Apparently  my  words  reached  enough 
ears  and  the  vote  on  my  motion  to 
arrest  senators  was  46  to  11.  Absent 
senators   hurried   into   the   chamber. 
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and  a  quonim  call  waa  quickly  estab- 
lished. The  chair  then  ruled  that  the 
sergeant  at  arms  would  not  have  to 
Issue  warrants,  and  we  were  able  to 
complete  our  work  and  adjourn  the 
Ninety-fourth  Congress. 

Nordy  Hoffmann  was  then  serving 
as  sergeant  at  arms.  In  a  recent  oral 
history,  he  recalled:  "The  Senate  was 
about  to  tell  me  to  go  out  and  arrest 
the  senators  and  bring  them  in.  But  I 
knew  where  Senator  Cliff  Hansen  of 
Wyoming  was  in  his  hideaway.  I  went 
to  get  him,  and  I  said,  'Senator,  I  don't 
like  to  have  to  come  and  get  you.  Why 
don't  you  come  in  so  we  can  break 
this.  After  all,  I'm  a  new  man  on  the 
block.  It  makes  the  Senate  look  bad 
and  it  makes  me  look  bad.'  He  said, 
'You  talked  me  into  it.'  He  came  in 
and  we  were  able  to  get  the  vote  and 
we  didn't  have  to  arrest  anybody." 

Our  current  sergeant  at  arms,  Henry 
Gulgnl,  was  not  quite  as  fortunate.  In 
February  1988,  during  a  filibuster 
against  a  biU  to  curtail  the  cost  of  sen- 
atorial campaigns,  I  made  a  motion  for 
the  Senate  to  arrest  members  who 
were  boycotting  the  quorum  calls. 
"The  Senate  shouldn't  have  to  arrest 
senators,"  I  said  at  that  time.  "They 
should  come  to  the  floor."  Around 
midnight.  Sergeant  at  Arms  Guigni 
and  several  Capitol  policemen  moved 
through  the  Senate  office  buildings 
and  Capitol  hideaway  offices  to  round 
up  hiding  senators.  Some  members  ran 
when  they  saw  the  sergeant  at  anns. 
Some  refused  to  accompany  him.  Sen- 
ator Bob  Packwood  agreed  to  walk  to 
the  chamber  with  the  sergeant  at 
arms,  but  would  not  enter  it.  Two  po- 
liceman, therefore,  carried  him  into 
the  chamber.  Needless  to  say,  this  inci- 
dent drew  considerable  press  atten- 
tion. Since  the  Seiuite  so  rarely  has  or- 
dered the  arrest  of  its  own  members, 
the  media  treated  the  incident  as  if  it 
were  unprecedented.  But,  as  I  have 
pointed  out,  there  were  precedents  for 
the  issuance  of  such  warrants,  and 
only  the  physical  carrying  of  a  senator 
into  the  chamber  was  really  unique  on 
this  occasion.  Senator  Packwood,  I 
should  note,  had  only  praise  for  the 
conduct  of  the  sergeant  at  arms,  who, 
he  conceded,  was  simply  doing  his  job, 
as  directed  by  the  Senate. 

Senators  are  not  the  only  people 
subject  to  arrest  by  the  sergeant  at 
arms.  Whenever  the  Senate  has  called 
a  reluctant  witness  to  testify,  whether 
before  a  committee  or  before  the 
Senate  as  a  whole,  the  sergeant  at 
arms  has  been  sent  out  on  the  man- 
hunt. This  was  true  in  1800  when  the 
sergeant  at  arms  brought  newspaper 
editor  William  Duane  before  the  bar 
of  the  Senate:  it  was  still  true  in  1951, 
when  Sergeant  at  Arms  Joe  Duke  won 
aaoM  national  notoriety  for  rounding 
up  such  underworld  figiu^s  as  Jacob 
"Oreasy  Thumb"  Ouzik,  one  of  Al  Ca- 
pone's  mobsters,  to  testify  before 
Estes  Kefauver's  crime  investigating 


committee.  Of  course,  Joe  Duke  had 
some  help  from  the  FBI.  especially 
since  he  had  sworn  in  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
as  a  deputy  sergeant  at  arms  of  the 
Senate. 

As  the  chief  law  enforcement  official 
of  the  Senate,  the  sergeant  at  arms 
can  be  empowered  to  arrest  any 
member  of  the  Senate,  including  the 
leadership,  the  president  of  the 
Senate,  and,  indeed,  even  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  It  was  the 
Senate's  sergeant  at  arms  who  pre- 
sented President  Andrew  Johnson 
with  the  notification  of  his  impeach- 
ment trial  in  the  Senate  chamber. 

Furthermore,  sergeants  at  arms 
have  served  as  Jailers.  Twice  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  the  Senate  held 
newspaper  correspondents  prisoners  in 
committee  rooms  inside  the  U.S.  Cap- 
itol hoping  to  force  them  to  diwilge 
sources  of  Senate  secrets  they  had 
published.  John  Nugent  was  held  for 
leaking  the  still-secret  Treaty  of  Gua- 
dalupe-Hidalgo to  the  New  York 
Herald  in  1848.  At  that  time,  Senate 
Sergeant  at  Arms  Robert  Beale  placed 
the  prisoner  in  the  Committee  on  Ter- 
ritories room  at  the  Capitol  and  took 
him  home  in  the  evenings  to  feed  him 
dinner  and  make  sure  he  had  a  good 
night's  sleep.  Similarly,  in  1871,  the 
sergeant  at  arms  held  two  reporters 
for  the  New  York  Tribune  in  the  room 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Pacif- 
ic Railroad  while  the  Senate  waited 
for  them  to  tell  who  gave  them  the 
still-secret  Treaty  of  Washington. 
Again,  the  sergeant  at  arms  provided  a 
comfortable  environment  for  the  pris- 
oners, who  had  daily  visits  from  their 
wives  and  friends,  received  books  and 
flowers,  and  dined  in  the  Senate  res- 
taurant. In  fact,  the  prisoners  were  en- 
trusted with  the  key  to  their  own  com- 
mittee-room cell!  In  neither  case,  by 
the  way,  did  the  correspondents  di- 
vulge the  source  of  their  secret  infor- 
mation, and  the  Senate  since  then  has 
wisely  abandoned  the  practice  of  ar- 
resting newspaper  correspondents,  at 
least  for  that  reason. 

Today,  the  sergeant  at  arms  is  a 
member  of  the  Capitol  Police  Board 
(along  with  the  sergeant  at  arms  of 
the  House  and  the  architect  of  the 
Capitol),  which  oversees  the  policing 
of  the  U.S.  Capitol  Building  and 
grounds  by  the  Capitol  PoUce.  In  addi- 
tion, since  1867,  the  Senate  sergeant  at 
arms  has  had  the  authority  to  make 
any  regulations  necessary  to  preserve 
the  peace  and  prevent  the  defacement 
of  the  Capitol  and  Senate  office  build- 
ings, and  to  protect  the  public  proper- 
ty in  these  buildings.  Since  1878,  the 
sergeant  at  arms  has  been  empowered 
to  prevent  any  part  of  the  Capitol 
grounds  and  terraces  from  being  used 
as  a  playground,  thereby  protecting 
the  turf.  And,  as  part  of  his  policing 
responsibilities,  the  sergeant  at  arms, 
as  a  member  of  the  Capitol  Police 
Board,    shares    control    over    traffic 


around  the  Capitol,  including  parking 
and  impoundment  of  vehicles.  These 
are  not  matters  to  be  taken  lightly,  for 
it  has  often  been  stated  that  the  two 
most  important  issues  on  Capitol  Hill 
are  neither  poUtical  nor  legislative 
but,  rather,  office  space  and  parking 
space. 

Mr.  President,  when  one  taUies  it  up, 
the  number  of  responsibilities  that  the 
Senate  assigns  to  its  sergeants  at  arms 
is  somewhat  staggering.  The  sergeant 
at  arms  is  in  charge  of  the  doorkeep- 
ers, who  maintain  order  in  the  galler- 
ies and  in  the  surrounding  lobbies.  He 
greets  and  escorts  important  visitors 
to  the  Capitol,  including  presidents, 
prime  ministers.  Icings  and  queens. 
The  sergeant  at  arms  directs  the  work 
of  such  Senate  facilities  as  the  service 
department  (once  known  as  the  fold- 
ing room),  which  prepares  printed  ma- 
terial for  mailing  to  constituents;  the 
computer  center;  telephone  and  tele- 
communications services;  the  Senate 
recording  studio;  the  Senate  post  of- 
fices; official  Senate  automobiles;  and 
the  rental  of  home  state  offices  for 
senators.  In  addition,  the  sergeant  at 
arms  directs  the  work  of  the  mainte- 
nance workers,  Janitors,  housekeeping 
staff,  restroom  attendants,  elevator 
operators,  cabinetmakers,  upholster- 
ers, and  locksmiths;  he  is  in  charge  of 
selling  or  disposing  of  surplus  or  worn- 
out  office  equipment  and  other  fur- 
nishings; and  he  is  in  charge  of  the 
Senate  barbershops  and  beauty  salon. 

The  sergeant  at  arms,  along  with  the 
secretary  of  the  Senate,  leads  the 
formal  processions  of  the  Senate, 
whether  to  a  Joint  session,  an  inaugu- 
ration, or  other  ceremonial  events.  He 
accompanies  us  even  unto  death,  at 
least  as  far  as  the  cemetery,  since,  by 
custom,  the  sergeant  at  arms  heads 
the  delegation  representing  the 
Senate  at  the  fimeral  of  a  deceased 
Member.  The  largest  fimerad  Nordy 
Hoffmann  oversaw  was  for  Senator 
Hubert  Hiunphrey,  who  died  in  Min- 
nesota but  who  lay  in  state  in  the  Cap- 
itol Rotunda.  Hoffmann  arranged  with 
the  White  House  for  the  use  of  the 
presidential  Jet  to  bring  the  coffin  and 
the  Senator's  family  to  Washington 
and  then  coordinated  activities  with 
the  military  and  other  Federal  agen- 
cies involved.  What  he  most  remem- 
bers from  that  event,  however,  was 
meeting  Ambassador  to  Japan  Mike 
Mansfield  at  the  airport.  "'Isn't  this  a 
long  way  to  come  for  a  funeral?"  he 
asked  the  former  Senator.  "'No  place  is 
too  far  to  come  for  a  friend,"  replied 
Senator  Mansfield,  underscoring  the 
seriousness  that  this  colleglal  institu- 
tion places  upon  such  occasions. 

With  all  these  resi>onsibilities,  which 
keep  growing  every  day,  the  Senate 
has  been  fortunate  to  have  had  out- 
standing individuals  serving  as  ser- 
geant at  arms.  After  the  first  sergeant 
at  arms,  James  Mathers,  we  had  such 
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men  as  Mountjoy  Bayly,  who  served 
22-years,  Including  that  fateful  August 
in  1814  when  British  troops  burned  the 
Capitol  Building.  George  T.  Brown  was 
sergeant  at  arms  during  the  Civil  War 
and  Reconstruction,  when  special  secu- 
rity was  needed  at  the  Capitol— consid- 
ering that  some  of  the  war  was  fought  in 
the  suburbs  of  Washington.  There  was 
Daniel  RansdeU,  a  Civil  War  veteran 
whose  arm  was  shattered  at  the  battle  of 
Roseca,  and  who  served  as  sergeant  at 
arms  from  1900  to  1912.  EInown  as  the 
"Pooh-Bah  of  the  Senate."  RansdeU 
prided  hlmseU  in  being  the  Senate's 
chief  housekeeper,  making  sure  that 
Senators  were  always  comfortable.  Ac- 
cording to  the  newspapers,  no  matter 
what  problem  arose  aroimd  the 
Senate,  the  answer  would  always  be 
the  same:  "Ask  RansdeU  about  it." 

One  of  the  most  colorful  men  to 
hold  the  post  was  David  S.  Barry, 
author  of  a  fascinating  memoir,  Forty 
Years  in  Washington,  which  he  pub- 
lished In  1924  while  serving  as  ser- 
geant at  arms.  Barry  first  came  to  the 
Senate  in  1875  as  a  page,  recommend- 
ed by  Senator  Isaac  Christiancy  of 
Michigan.  Yoimg  Barry  made  the 
most  of  his  service  as  a  page,  using  his 
time  off  to  study  stenography  from 
the  official  reporters  of  debate.  Later, 
he  was  employed  as  secretary  to  a 
nimiber  of  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives, most  notably  to  Senator  Nelson 
Aldrich  of  Rhode  Island,  long  the  im- 
of  f  icial  Republican  leader  of  the  Senate 
and,  by  the  way,  the  maternal  great- 
grandfather of  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  West  Virginia,  Jay  Rocke- 
feUer. 

In  1879,  Barry  also  became  the 
Washington  correspondent  for  the  De- 
troit Post  and  Tribune,  beginning  a 
40-year  career  as  a  newspaper  reporter. 
Over  the  years,  he  wrote  for  major  pa- 
pers in  Chicago,  Detroit,  St.  Louis, 
Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  and  New  York, 
and  became  editor  in  chief  of  the  Provi- 
dence Journal,  then  a  major  RepubUcan 
paper.  During  aU  those  years,  he  buUt 
many  friendships  in  the  Senate  and  the 
House.  In  1919,  when  the  Republicans 
retiumed  to  the  majority  in  the  Senate, 
they  elected  David  Barry  as  sergeant  at 
arms. 

Fourteen  years  later,  when  the  Re- 
pubUcans  were  swept  out  of  the  major- 
ity by  the  Great  Depression,  Barry 
made  plans  to  retire.  During  the  long 
interregnum  that  then  existed  be- 
tween the  November  election  and  the 
March  inauguration  (before  the  Twen- 
tieth Amendment  to  the  Constitution 
advanced  the  date  to  January),  Barry 
drafted  several  articles  containing  his 
observations  on  Congress.  He  sent 
these  to  the  New  Outlook  magazine, 
under  the  stipulation  that  they  not  be 
published  imtU  he  left  office.  Unfortu- 
nately, one  article  entitled  "Over  the 
HIU  to  Demagoguery"  appeared  in 
print  a  month  too  soon  and  contained 


an  especlaUy  injudicious  sentence, 
"There  are  not  many  Senators  or  Rep- 
resentatives who  seU  their  votes  for 
money,  and  it  is  pretty  weU  known 
who  these  few  are." 

Offended  Senators  caUed  sergeant  at 
arms  Barry  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
to  explain  himself.  The  Senate  Judici- 
ary Committee  held  2  days  of  hear- 
ings on  the  matter,  and  whUe  Barry 
argued  that  he  had  really  written  in 
defense  of  the  majority  of  Members  of 
Congress,  the  committee  was  not  mol- 
lified. It  voted  to  recommend  his  re- 
moval as  sergeant  at  arms,  which  the 
Senate  agreed  to  by  a  vote  of  53  to  17 
on  February  7,  1933.  The  then-chair- 
man of  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
George  Norris  of  Nebraslta,  comment- 
ed that,  had  the  statement  been  writ- 
ten by  a  newspaper  correspondent,  the 
Senate  would  have  paid  it  no  atten- 
tion. David  Barry,  however,  was  an  of- 
ficer of  the  Senate,  elected  by  a  roU- 
caU  vote,  and  his  impropriety  cost  him 
his  position. 

Barry's  departure  left  his  young 
deputy,  J.  Mark  Trice,  as  acting  ser- 
geant at  arms  for  a  month.  That 
month  included  the  inauguration  of 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  as  President  of 
the  United  States,  which  was,  indeed, 
a  trial  by  fire  for  a  staimch  RepubU- 
can like  Mark  Trice.  But  Trice  was 
equal  to  the  chaUenge.  Later,  during 
the  Eighty-third  Congress,  he  served 
as  secretary  of  the  Senate,  and  for 
many  years  he  was  the  secretary  to 
the  RepubUcan  minority  in  the 
Senate. 

When  I  first  came  to  the  Senate  in 
1959,  I  was  greeted  warmly  by  the 
then-sergeant  at  arms,  Joe  Duke. 
Duke  learned  of  the  difficulties  associ- 
ated with  arresting  unwilling  persons 
early  in  his  life.  In  1930,  whUe  a  stu- 
dent at  the  University  of  Arizona,  he 
held  a  part-time  job  with  the  Miami, 
Arizona,  poUce  department.  One  day 
WhUe  pursuing  fugitives,  he  was  am- 
bushed and  shot  in  the  stomach.  He 
managed  to  struggle  into  his  automo- 
bUe  and  drove  to  town  for  medical  aid, 
arriving  Just  in  the  nick  of  time.  Sever- 
al years  later,  he  came  to  the  Senate, 
first  on  the  staff  of  Arizona  Senator 
Henry  F.  Ashurst,  and  then  with  Sena- 
tor Carl  Hayden.  In  1949  he  became 
Senate  sergeant  at  arms,  a  post  he 
held  untU  1965,  except  for  the  2  years 
of  the  RepubUcan  Eighty-third  Con- 
gress. Hubert  Himiphrey  once  referred 
to  Duke  as  "the  Houdlnl  of  Washing- 
ton, who  can  produce  the  almost  impos- 
sible on  short  notice." 

When  I  first  became  Senate  Majori- 
ty Leader,  in  1977,  I  could  always 
count  on  the  able  assistance  of  Nordy 
Hoffmann.  In  fact,  I  had  known  Nordy 
for  several  years  previously;  he  served 
for  8  years  as  executive  director  of  the 
Democratic  Senatorial  Campaign  Com- 
mittee, and,  earlier,  he  was  an  official  of 
the  United  Steelworkers  of  America. 


Anyone  who  has  ever  seen  Nordy  Hoff- 
mann can  attest  that  he  looked  like  a 
sergeant  at  arms.  He  had  and  has  stiU  a 
football  player's  physique,  and  Indeed 
he  played  f ootbaU  at  Notre  Dame  from 
1929  to  1931,  imder  the  legendary  coach, 
iOiute  Rockne.  He,  Nordy  Hoffmann, 
was  named  guard  on  the  top  AU- America 
Selections  in  1931  and  starred  for  the 
East  in  the  East- West  Shrine  FootbaU 
Classic  in  San  Francisco.  In  1978, 1  was 
pleased  to  add  my  name  to  those  of  aU 
100  Senators  and  Presidents  Gerald 
Ford  and  Jimmy  Carter  to  a  recom- 
mendation that  Nordy  be  recognized 
by  the  National  FootbaU  Foimdation; 
and  indeed  he  was  inducted  into  their 
HaU  of  Fame.  As  sergeant  at  arms,  he 
stood  six  foot  three  inches  and 
weighed  290  pounds,  which  was  big 
enough  to  arrest  and  bring  to  the 
Senate  chamber  saiy  member. 

Having  been  coached  by  Elnute 
Rockne  gained  an  additional  dimen- 
sion when  a  star  of  the  Knute  Rockne 
Story  was  elected  president  in  1980. 
The  change  in  party  in  the  Senate 
during  that  election  also  meant  a 
change  in  sergeants  at  arms,  and 
Howard  Liebengood  replaced  Nordy 
Hoffmann.  Hoffmann  tells  a  story 
about  greeting  the  president-elect 
when  he  arrived  at  the  Capitol  before 
the  inauguration.  As  they  waited  for 
the  limousine,  Mr.  Liebengood  realized 
that  he  did  not  know  what  title  to  use 
in  addressing  a  president-elect.  "Do 
you  caU  him  'President-elect,'  'Gover- 
nor,' or  what?,"  he  asked  The  RepubU- 
can Leader.  Senator  Howard  Baker 
said,  "WeU,  watch  Nordy,  he  knows." 
When  the  limousine  puUed  up  and 
Ronald  Reagan  emerged,  Nordy  Hoff- 
mann said,  "Hlya,  Gipper."  "I  couldn't 
do  that!"  said  Liebengood,  who  decid- 
ed to  address  the  president-elect  more 
formaUy.  But  as  Nordy  Hoffmann  ex- 
plained, "WeU  ...  he  wasn't  Presi- 
dent, it  wasn't  an  insult.  He  liked  to  be 
caUed  the  Gipper"— especlaUy,  one 
imagines,  from  someone  who  actuaUy 
knew  the  legendary  Coach  Rockne. 

During  the  six  years  that  the  Re- 
pubUcans  held  the  majority  in  the 
Senate,  from  1981  to  1987,  there  were 
three  sergeants  at  arms:  Howard  Lie- 
bengood, who  had  first  come  to  the 
Senate  as  a  staff  member  of  the  Wa- 
tergate committee:  Larry  Smith,  at 
thirty-four  the  Senate's  youngest  ser- 
geant at  arms;  and  Ernest  Garcia,  the 
first  EUspanlc-American  to  serve  in  the 
post.  As  Senator  Mark  Hatfield  said,  in 
commending  Smith's  service:  "The 
Senate  Sergeant  at  Aims  must  be  a 
poUtician  along  with  the  best  of  us. 
His  constituency,  however,  is  made  up 
of  100  Senators  with  ample  egos  to  be 
massaged."  Certainly,  each  of  these 
sergeants  at  arms  performed  his  con- 
stituent services  admirably,  in  the  tra- 
dition set  by  predecessors  dating  back 
to  James  Mathers. 
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Henry  Kuualoha  Olugnl  was  elected 
sergeant  at  arms  on  January  6,  1987.  A 
native  of  Hawaii  and  the  first  Polyne- 
sian-American  to  become  sergeant  at 
arms.  Oiugni  had  previously  served  for 
twenty-four  years,  from  1963  to  1987, 
as  administrative  assistant  to  Senator 
Daniel  Inouye.  He  knows  the  Senate, 
its  members,  its  staff,  its  physical 
plant,  and  its  multitude  of  needs. 

From  modest  beginnings,  the  office 
of  sergeant  at  arms  and  doorkeeper  of 
the  Senate  has  developed  over  two 
centuries  into  the  largest  single  entity 
within  the  Senate.  Today,  that  office 
comprises  an  administrative  services 
organization  emplojring,  as  of  this 
date,  1,465  persons  and  involving  a 
dozen  major  departments  and  activi- 
ties. The  Senate  would  have  a  difficult 
time  fimctioning  without  its  Capitol 
police,  computer  specialists.  Janitors, 
postal  workers,  parking  attendants, 
carpenters,  or  barbers,  all  of  whom 
perform  their  duties  under  the  careful 
eye  of  the  Senate  sergeant  at  arms. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  list  of  all  the  Senate  ser- 
geants at  arms,  from  1789  to  1989,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoRD,  as  follows: 

Sdiats  SmcEAirrs  at  Ahms.  178&-1989 

James  Mathers,  April  7,  1789  to  Septem- 
ber 3. 1811. 

Mountjoy  Bayly,  November  6,  1811  to  De- 
cember 9, 1833. 

John  Shackford.  December  9,  1833,  to  his 
death  (date  unknown)  in  1837. 

Stephen  Halght.  September  4.  1837  to 
June  7, 1841. 

Edward  Dyer,  June  7,  1841  to  December  9, 
1845. 

Robert  Beale.  December  9.  1845  to  March 
17. 1853. 

Dunninc  R-  McNalr,  March  17,  1853.  to 
his  death  (date  unknown)  in  1861. 

George  T.  Brown.  July  6,  1861  to  March 
32.  1869. 

John  R.  French,  March  22,  1869  to  March 
34,  1879. 

Richard  J.  Bright.  March  24.  1879  to  De- 
conber  18, 1883. 

Waiiam  P.  Canady,  December  18,  1883  to 
June  30. 1890. 

Edward  K.  Valentine.  June  30,  1890  to 
August  7, 1893. 

Richard  J.  Bright.  August  8.  1893  to  Feb- 
ruary 1, 1900. 

Daniel  M  RansdeU.  February  1.  1900  to 
August  36, 1912. 

E.  livingatone  Cornelius.  December  10. 
1913  to  March  4, 1913. 

Cbarlei  P.  Hlggins.  BCarch  13.  1913  to 
March  3. 1919. 

David  S.  Barry.  BCay  19.  1919  to  February 
7,  1933. 

Chealey  W.  Jumey,  Btarch  9,  1933  to  Jan- 
uary 31, 1943. 

Wall  Doxey,  February  1.  1943  to  January 
4.1947. 

Edward  P.  McOlnnis.  January  4.  1947  to 
January  3. 1949. 

Joseph  C.  Duke.  January  3,  1949  to  Janu- 
ary »,  196X 

Forest  A.  Harness.  January  3, 1953  to  Jan- 
uary 6, 1955. 

Joseph  C.  Duke,  January  5.  1955  to  De- 
cember 30. 1905. 


Robert  O.  Dimphy,  January  14,  1966  to 
June  30. 1972. 

William  H.  Wannal.  July  1.  1972  to  De- 
cember 18,  1975. 

F.  Nordy  Hoffman,  December  18,  1975  to 
January  4, 1981. 

Howard  S.  Liebengood.  Jimuary  5,  1981  to 
September  12, 1983. 

Larry  E.  Smith,  September  13,  1983  to 
Jime  2. 1985. 

Ernest  E.  Garcia,  June  3,  1985  to  January 
5. 1987. 

Henry  K.  Gulgni,  January  6,  1987  to 
present. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  assume  it  is  in  order 
to  speak  on  the  FSX  issue  wliich  is 
before  the  body.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
the  pending  business. 


DISAPPROVING  THE  EXPORT  OF 
TECHNOLOGY  TO  CODEVELOP 
OR  COPRODUCE  THE  FSX  AIR- 
CRAFT WITH  JAPAN 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  joint  resolution. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  has  for  some 
time,  as  a  member  of  both  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  and  the  Intelli- 
gence Committee,  had  more  than  a 
passing  interest  on  the  status  of  the 
sale  of  our  technology  to  our  allies 
friend  and  the  Japanese.  More  specifi- 
cally, as  it  relates  to  the  issue  of  the 
FSX. 

I  do  not  question  the  importance  of 
our  relationship  with  our  friends  and 
allies  in  Japan.  It  has  been  cited  time 
and  time  again  that  it  is  the  most  im- 
portant bilateral  relationship  in  the 
world.  Our  former  Ambassador  to 
Japan,  Ambassador  Mike  Mansfield, 
has  echoed  this  on  numerous  occa- 
sions. In  fact,  there  is  somewhat  of  a 
joke  that  was  uttered  on  (xx:asion  by 
Prime  Minister  Nakasone,  that  as  a 
consequence  of  Mike  Mansfield's  com- 
ments on  the  importance  of  this  rela- 
tionsiiip  being  the  most  important  bi- 
lateral relationship,  bar  none,  the  Jap- 
anese were  referring  to  our  Embassy 
in  Japan  as  the  bar-none  ranch.  I 
think  that  little  story  relates,  again, 
our  fondness  for  the  extraordinary  re- 
lationship which  we  enjoy  with  the 
Japanese. 

However,  as  a  number  of  my  col- 
leagues have  indicated,  as  evidenced 
by  the  action  taken  in  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Conunittee  yesterday  with 
regard  to  the  Dixon  amendment,  there 
is  concern  on  how  the  FSX  agreement 
was  initially  negotiated.  I  think  if  one 
goes  back  and  reviews  to  the  original 
MOU  that  was  signed  back  in  Novem- 
ber of  1988,  it  did  not  address  ade- 
quately the  issue  of  coproduction. 
Safeguards   on   technology    transfers 


were  also  inadequate,  especially  for 
flight  controls  and  mission  controls. 
The  MOU  did  not  leverage-in  a  posi- 
tion for  the  United  States,  clearly  de- 
fining and  insuring  the  role  we  would 
play. 

Now  we  are  satisfied  that  in  April 
modifications  were  made  that  have 
dramatically  improved  the  MOU.  The 
MOU  now  covers  codevelopment  and 
production,  but,  Mr.  President,  it  only 
covers  development  and  production  of 
the  first  six  airplanes.  Production 
share  and  technological  transfer  have 
been  clarified  in  side  letters,  but  in  the 
early  1990's,  we  will  have  to  negotiate 
new  MOU  to  cover  production  of  the 
additional  production  of  approximate- 
ly 130  plsuies. 

One  wonders,  and  I  think  it  is  quite 
legitimate,  to  question  what  leverage 
we  are  going  to  have  in  the  1990's?  It 
was  interesting  to  note  in  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  yesterday  Secre- 
tary Cheney,  Deputy  Secretary  Eagle- 
burger,  and  Secretary  Mosbacher  indi- 
cated they  were,  so  to  speak,  the  new 
kids  on  the  block.  They  had  not  nego- 
tiated the  November  1988  MOU. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  the  same  ex- 
posure associated  with  what  will 
happen  in  the  early  1990's.  Currently, 
the  MOU  does  not  address  production 
of  the  engine.  We  want  to  build  them, 
obviously.  Well,  so  does  Japan.  One 
would  ask  why  we  do  not  settle  this 
now.  If  this  were  a  private  business  ne- 
gotiation, every  effort  would  be  made 
to  reduce  the  areas  of  misunderstand- 
ing so  we  can  focus  in  on  our  respec- 
tive roles  in  the  manufacture  and  pro- 
duction of  the  engine. 

So  that  disturbs  me.  We  requested 
clarifications  on  coproduction  and 
technology  safeguards  and  we  do  have 
a  better  agreement  than  we  had  in  No- 
vember, but  there  are  still  concerns 
over  the  FSX,  as  I  have  indicated,  and 
I  am  glad  that  many  of  my  colleagues 
share  that  concern.  I  see  my  friend 
from  Illinois  is  on  the  floor,  who  had 
led  this  issue,  pointing  out  some  of  the 
inconsistencies  associated  with  it. 

I  think  there  is  another  issue  that 
we  simply  cannot  ignore;  and  that  is, 
can  we  separate  the  FSX  from  the 
general  trade  debate  with  our  friends, 
the  Japtuiese?  Obviously,  it  is  difficult 
not  to  address  trade  considerations 
when  we  consider  major  sales  of  tech- 
nology. To  some,  this  agreement  sym- 
bolizes Japan's  willingness  to  place 
considerations  of  commerical  nature 
over  those  of  security.  We  have  al- 
ready debated  the  question  of  why 
Japan  did  not  buy  off  the  shelf.  I 
think  it  is  a  foregone  conclusion,  as 
noted  by  Secretary  Cheney,  Secretary 
Mosbacker  and  Deputy  Secretary  Eag- 
leburger  that,  indeed,  if  the  FSX 
agreement  falls  through,  the  Japanese 
will  go  ahead  and  produce  their  own 
indigenous  fighter,  regardless  of  the 
circumstances,  regardless  of  the  cost. 
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We  have  already  addressed  the  issue 
of  why  Japan  did  not  buy,  off  the 
shelf,  the  P-16*s.  Some  say  that  if  the 
agreement  fails  Japan  will  go  else- 
where, to  Europe.  I  do  not  think  they 
will,  because  more  often  than  not,  the 
European  technology  is  for  twin  en- 
gines. Prom  time  to  time,  we  have  to 
remind  our  Japanese  neighbors  that  it 
was  the  United  States  flag  that  was 
flying  over  vessels  in  the  Persian  Gulf, 
and  is  still  flying  over  those  vessels, 
that  ensured  the  free  flow  of  oil  for 
the  benefit  of  the  world,  but  mostly 
for  Japan. 

Now,  as  we  reflect  on  the  merits  of 
my  resolution,  I  think  it  needs  an  ex- 
amination, Mr.  President,  because 
there  is  strong  evidence  that  Japanese 
corporations  have  assisted  Libya  in 
the  fabrication  of  metal  components 
for  a  chemical  war  weapons  arsenal. 
This  is  a  matter  of  public  record. 

As  a  member  of  both  the  Poreign 
Relations  and  the  Intelligence  Com- 
mittee, I  have  an  opportunity  to  assess 
security  dociunents.  But  this  is  a 
matter  of  public  knowledge,  and  it  has 
appeared  through  various  media  in 
Japan  that,  indeed,  Mitsui,  Toshiba,  to 
name  a  few,  as  well  as  Japan  Steel 
Works,  have  played  a  role  in  fabricat- 
ing portions  of  the  metallurgical  facili- 
ties that  were  built  out  in  the  desert  of 
Libya. 

Now,  Japanese  assistance  in  any 
form  to  the  Libyan  chemical  weapons 
programs  undermines  the  trust  and 
the  confidence  necessary  for  the  secu- 
rity relationship  between  the  United 
States  and  Japan.  Prom  the  stand- 
point of  policy,  it  is  my  hope  that  my 
resolution  would  be  in  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  proposed  export  of 
technology,  defense  articles,  or  de- 
fense services,  pursuant  to  an  agree- 
ment with  Japan  to  codevelop  or  co- 
produce  the  support  fighter,  or  the 
PSX  weapon  system,  should  not  be  im- 
plemented, Mr.  President,  untU  the 
President  of  the  United  States  receives 
assurances  from  the  Government  of 
Japan  and  transmits  those  assurances 
to  the  chairman  and  the  ranking  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Poreign  Re- 
lations of  the  Senate  two  things:  One, 
Japanese  personnel  involved  with  any 
respect  of  chemical  weapons  produc- 
tion have  been  withdrawn  from  Libya, 
and  no  Japanese  assistance  of  any 
kind  will  be  provided  in  the  future  to 
the  Libyan  chemical  weapons  pro- 
gram. 

Now,  I  do  not  think  that  is  being  un- 
reasonable. We  are  simply  reminding 
our  Japanese  friends  of  the  moral  fall- 
out associated  with  chemical  weapons 
and  germ  warfare.  We  abhor  the  ad- 
vancement of  this  technology,  and  It  is 
appropriate  that  we  use  the  leverage 
we  have  in  the  PSX.  which  is  before 
us,  to  convey  that. 

I  want  to  clarify  for  anyone  who 
doubts  the  position  of  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  with  regard  to  the 


motion  which  was  before  the  Poreign 
Relations  Committee  yesterday.  It  was 
a  motion  of  disapproval,  and  the  Sena- 
tor voted  in  favor  of  the  administra- 
tion's position,  to  go  ahead  with  the 
PSX  argreement.— Not  that  I  believe  it 
is  ideal,  as  I  have  already  outlined,  but 
simply  because  it  is  the  best  arrange- 
ment we  can  make  under  the  clrcimi- 
stances.  But  this  gives  us  an  opportu- 
nity to  send  a  message,  and  that  is  the 
basis  for  the  resolution,  as  I  have  pro- 
posed, or  will  propose,  given  the  op- 
portunity. 

I  think  it  is  further  appropriate  to 
note  that  the  Parliamentarian  can  ac- 
commodate this  resolution  by  elimi- 
nating the  identification  of  the  coun- 
try by  the  name  Libya.  If  that  wUl  sat- 
isfy the  Parliamentarian,  that  is  what 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  proposes  to 
do.  So  it  is  not  the  intent  of  this  Sena- 
tor to  go  on  a  bashing  mission  with 
our  friends,  the  Japanese.  I  have  the 
utmost  respect  for  them,  and  I  have 
dealt  with  them  in  business  for  over  23 
years,  and  they  respect  consistency 
and  strength  and  continuity;  and  if 
you  are  weak,  you  might  think  you  are 
taken  advantage  of.  They  simply  feel 
that  they  are  doing  business  with 
someone  who  perhaps  does  not  have 
the  expertise  or  commitment  of 
others. 

So  I  simply  recognize  that  for  what 
it  is,  good  business  dealings.  But  there 
are  sources  of  frustration.  It  is  impor- 
tant that  we  have  an  opportunity  in 
this  body  to  express  and  expand  on 
those  areas  of  frustration,  because 
they  represent  attitudes  prevailing  in 
the  United  States,  and  this  is  an  ap- 
propriate forum.  Japan  has  benefited 
from  open  investment  policy  in  the 
United  States.  We  have  expressed  con- 
cern over  increased  Japanese  Govern- 
ment participation  in  investment.  We 
have  seen  the  Japanese  investing  in 
excess  of  $2  billion  in  construction  in 
the  United  States.  There  is  absolutely 
nothing  wrong  with  that.  We  would 
simply  like  to  have  the  opportimity  to 
do  the  same  thing  in  Japan.  Our  in- 
vestments in  Japan,  as  far  as  commer- 
cial construction,  have  consisted  pri- 
marily of  two  Mrs.  Pields'  cookie  store 
fronts  in  downtown  Tokyo.  You  offset 
that  with  $2  billion  worth  of  construc- 
tion mainly  in  New  York,  California 
and  Hawaii.  $2  billion,  and  you  have 
some  idea  that  Indeed  we  are  hardly  in 
pace  with  our  Japanese  friends. 

We  have  attempted  to  negotiate  at 
great  length  the  participation  of 
United  States  firms  in  the  Kansai 
International  Airport  project,  one  of 
the  construction  wonders  of  the  world, 
currently  being  built  in  Japan.  We 
have  been  absolutely  stonewalled.  We 
are  not  interested  in  going  over  and 
bidding  on  rock  laying  or  highways, 
but  what  we  have  to  offer  is  architec- 
tural, engineering,  design,  construc- 
tion supplies;  we  have  expertise  in 
people  movers  at  airports,  in  spite  of 


what  you  think  when  you  go  out  to 
Dulles,  and  we  have  expertise  in  flight 
kitchens,  and  air  traffic  control.  We 
want  the  opportunity  to  bid  on  these 
portions  of  the  project. 

We  also  have  fnistration  seeing 
more  and  more,  not  foreign  invest- 
ment from  Japan,  which  I  encourage, 
but  foreign  government  participation 
in  that  foreign  investment.  I  would 
advise  my  colleagues  that  there  is  a 
significant  difference,  because  often- 
times when  foreign  governments 
invest  they  provide  financing  at  less 
than  market  rates 

It  provides  a  participation  by  finan- 
ciers in  the  sense  that  they  take  an 
equity  Interest;  they  can  come  in  and 
penetrate  a  market  at  lower  than  cost, 
until  the  competitors  have  gone. 
These  are  things  we  have  to  be  sensi- 
tive to,  and  we  have  to  have  an  open 
communication.  I  can  say  that  from 
the  standpoint  of  representatives  of 
Japan  in  the  United  States  the  Ambas- 
sador Matsunaga  and  the  Embassy 
staff  have  been  both  forthcoming  and 
responsible  in  the  jimior  Senator's  ef- 
forts to  communicate  his  concerns.  I 
am  not  being  at  all  critical  of  that. 
They  have  been  very,  very  responsive. 
I  simply  think  we  have  to  have  plain, 
down  to  Earth  talk. 

Now,  to  give  you  some  idea,  prior  to 
closing,  Mr.  President,  we  have  seen 
one  of  our  more  colorful  investors,  T. 
Boone  Pickens,  decide  that  he  is  going 
to  participate  in  the  miracle  of  Japan. 
He  purchased  21  percent  of  Koito, 
which  is  a  large  auto  parts  manufac- 
turing supplier  which  supplies  primar- 
ily to  Toyota. 

Now  he  currently  owns  more  stock 
than  Toyota  owns  in  Koito.  The  sig- 
nificance is  that  currently  the  Toyota 
group  has  four  board  members  on  the 
Koito  board.  T.  Boone  Pickens,  with 
21  percent  of  the  stock,  approximate- 
ly, caimot  get  a  seat  on  the  board  of 
directors. 

The  discussion  has  gone  something 
like  this. 

"Why  shouldn't  I  have  the  same  rep- 
resentation?" 

"Well,  how  did  you  finance  yovir 
stock?" 

"I  understand  that  in  this  coimtry  it 

is  nobody's  business.   If  you   own  a 

stock  and  paid  for  it,  that  is  enough." 

"Well,   how  did   you   finance   your 

stock?" 

It  even  goes  further.  Mr.  President. 
It  moves  into  the  area  of  the  share- 
holders. Obviously,  he  is  a  sharehold- 
er, a  significant  shareholder  with  22 
percent. 

He  has  asked  to  take  his  attorney  to 
the  shareholders'  meeting  as  well  as 
an  interpreter.  He  may  be  denied  be- 
cause It  has  been  asserted  that  only  he 
can  go  to  represent  the  interest  of  the 
shareholder  since  he  was  the  share- 
holder representing  T.  Boone  Pickens' 
interest. 
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So  he  countered  by  offering  to  sell  a 
portion  of  his  stock  to  his  attorney  as 
well  as  his  interpreter.  He  was  denied 
that  right  because  of  a  timeframe,  in 
order  for  them  to  be  eligible  to  come, 
that  had  to  be  concluded  prior  to  the 
annual  shareholders'  meeting  in  June, 
the  stock  would  have  to  be  transferred 
60  days  before  the  meeUng. 

So  here  we  have  an  occasion,  rather 
humorous,  of  a  colorful  United  States 
investor  going  to  the  Japanese  market 
for  a  significant  acquisition,  and  he 
may  go  into  the  shareholder  meeting 
without  an  interpreter,  and  obviously 
until  he  can  r^ul  the  minutes  and 
have  them  transcribed  at  a  later  date 
he  may  be  at  a  significant  disadvan- 
tage. 

I  am  Just  raising  this  to  point  out 
that  indeed  the  Japanese  business 
community  has  not  prepared  for  the 
extended  interest  of  United  States  in- 
vestors and  they  really  do  not  know 
how  to  handle  it  as  is  Indicated  by  the 
steps  to  date. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  see  what  ulti- 
mately hi4>pens.  I  would  not  be  sur- 
prised if  the  Japanese  simply  offer 
him  twice  his  Investment  to  encoiuage 
him  to  leave  with  a  profitable  return. 
HopefuUy,  T.  Boone  Pickens  will  not 
care  to  do  that. 

Again,  as  we  look  at  other  areas, 
when  we  raise  burden  sharing,  we  are 
told  to  look  at  the  increase  in  Japan's 
foreign  aid.  We  are  very  pleased  that 
Japan  increased  their  aid.  But  it  is  im- 
portant that  we  look  at  how  the  aid  is 
spent  because  in  reality  it  is  tied  to  the 
purchase  of  goods  from  Japan.  Sixty 
percent  of  Japan's  foreign  aid  to  the 
IXX^'s  is  not  grants:  it  is  loans.  That 
compared  with  9  percent  of  U.S.  aid  in 
loans. 

So  what  the  Japanese  have  done, 
business  as  usual,  is  simply  tied  their 
assistance  as  loans  which  will  result  in 
purchases  of  Japanese  products.  There 
is  nothing  wrong  with  that  by  any 
means,  but  it  does  reflect  a  little  dif- 
ferent point  of  view  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  assistance. 

We  must  share  the  blame.  We  are 
not  aggressive  enough  in  pursuing 
commercial  interests,  but  I  have 
watched  U.S.  companies  go  into  the 
maAet.  One  of  the  excuses  is  you 
cannot  come  Into  the  Japanese  market 
because  you  do  not  have  the  experi- 
ence. 

I  can  embellish  at  great  length  with 
adjectives  on  that,  but  the  reality  is.  of 
course,  you  are  in  a  catch-22.  How  are 
you  going  to  get  the  experience  If  you 
do  not  get  in? 

I  have  been  critical  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  the  State  De- 
partment for  not  seeing  the  relation- 
ship between  oiu"  economic  well-being 
and  the  national  security.  An  example 
that  comes  to  mind  is  bid  rigging  on 
United  States  bases  in  Japan. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  response  I  received  from 


the  Navy  covering  this  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRs.  as  follows: 

DXPARTMKIfT  or  THX  NaVT, 
OmCI  OP  THB  ASSISTAXT  SBCRXTART, 

Waihington,  DC,  April  10,  1989. 
Hon.  Fhamk  H.  Muhkowski, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Waahingttm,  DC. 

Dkar  Ssnator  Muhkowski:  This  is  in  re- 
sponse to  your  letter  of  February  27,  1089, 
requesting  information  concerning  bid-rig- 
ging activities  at  Tokosuka  Naval  Base, 
Japan.  A  Naval  Investigative  Service  (NIS) 
investigation  uncovered  collusive  bidding 
among  some  160  contractors,  organized  as 
an  association,  officially  toown  as  the  "U.S. 
Military  Construction  Safety  Technical  Re- 
search Association".  The  unofficial  title  was 
the  "Star  Friendship  Association".  The  NIS 
investigation  concentrated  on  the  larger  or 
more  active  contractors  involved  In  the  con- 
spiracy. 

The  Japan  Fair  Trade  Commission  tias 
also  Investigated  the  activities  of  the  Star 
Friendship  Association  in  relation  to  bid-rig- 
ging on  construction  projects  ordered  by  the 
VS.  Navy.  Based  on  this  investigation,  en- 
closure (1)  notified  the  Officer  in  Charge  of 
Construction.  Far  East  (OICC-FE),  that  the 
Japan  Fair  Trade  Commission  was  issuing 
warnings  and  mlscharge  payments  against 
seventy  (70)  companies  involved  In  collusive 
bidding  in  the  Star  Friendship  Association, 
In  violation  of  the  Japanese  Antimonopoly 
Act.  The  list  of  seventy  companies,  which 
you  requested.  Is  contained  in  enclosure  (1). 
This  list  has  now  tieen  publicly  released  in 
Japan. 

The  Commander-in-Chief  U.S.  Pacific 
Fleet  has  forwarded  proposed  debarment  ac- 
tions against  nine  Japanese  contractors 
from  Yokosuka  to  this  office  as  a  result  of 
the  NIS  investigation  which  developed  ade- 
quate evidence  of  collusive  bidding  practices 
on  U.S.  Navy  contracts.  Those  nine  firms 
recommended  for  debarment  are  included  in 
the  list  of  seventy  companies  found  guilty 
of  violating  Japan's  Antimonopoly  Act. 

The  Navy  Debarment  Committee  is  re- 
viewing these  cases  at  the  present  time  and 
will  be  making  a  recommendation  concern- 
ing their  disposition  in  the  near  future. 

I  have  been  Informed  by  the  NIS  that  in- 
vestigations of  coUusive  bidding  have  also 
been  conducted  In  Okinawa. 

If  we  can  be  of  further  assistance,  please 
let  me  know. 
Sincerely, 

EVKRKTT  PYATT, 

Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 

Shipbuilding  aTid  Logistics. 

Faik  Trass  ComfissiOM, 
Tokyo  100,  Japan,  December  8, 1988. 
BCr.  J.B.  Orxeh,  Jr.. 
Captain,  Civil  Engineer  Corps,  U.S.  Navy, 

Officer  in  Charge  of  Construction  Far 

East 
Dkas  Mr.  Orxeh:  Enclosed  please  find  a 
copy  of  our  press  release,  to  be  made  public 
today,  with  respect  to  the  warning  and  sur- 
charge payment  orders  against  the  bid  rig- 
ging on  construction  projects  ordered  by  the 
U.S.  Navy's  OICCFE.  In  addition  to  this,  I 
am  encloeing  a  list  of  the  70  companies 
which  the  Fair  Trade  Commission  (FTC)  or- 
dered to  pay  a  surcharge  under  Section  48-2 
of  the  Antimonopoly  Act.  I  would  be  very 
grateful  If  you  would  keep  this  Ust  confiden- 
tial, because  the  FTC  will  not  disclose  the 


names  of  the  companies  Involved  except  for 
those  listed  in  the  Tokyo  Stock  Exchange. 

I  would  Like  to  thank  you  very  much  for 
your  cooperation  during  the  course  of  our 
investigation. 
Sincerely, 

MrrsTTRU  Suzuki, 
Director,  First  Investigation  Diinsion. 

Dbckuber  8, 1988. 
Fair  Trade  ComassioN 
Having  investigated  the  case  of  suspected 
violation  of  the  Antimonopoly  Act  with  re- 
spect to  bidding  on  construction  projects  or- 
dered by  the  United  States  Navy's  Officer  in 
Charge  of  Construction  Far  East  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  OICCFE),  the  Pair 
Trade  Commission  (FTC)  has  today  issued  a 
warning  and  surcharge  payment  orders  as 
described  below. 

1.  Parties  subject  to  the  warning  and  to 
the  surcharge  payment  orders: 

Warning— 139  members  of  the  former  US 
Military  Construction  Safety  Technology 
Research  Group  and  Kajima  Corporation. 

Surcharge  payment  order— 69  members 
among  the  members  of  the  former  US  Mili- 
tary Construction  Safety  Technology  Re- 
search Group— the  members  who  received 
orders  for  the  aforementioned  construction 
projects  (excluding  those  who  face  a  sur- 
charge payment  of  less  than  200,000  yen) 
and  Kajima  Corporation. 

Note:  The  former  United  States  Military 
Construction  Safety  Technology  Research 
Group  had  its  office  In  Yokosuka  CMty,  Kan- 
agawa  Prefecture.  Its  membership  consisted 
of  entrepreneurs  who  submit  bids  on  con- 
struction projects,  etc.  for  which  orders  had 
been  placed  by  the  OICCFE.  Voluntarily  es- 
tablished on  March  27,  1984,  it  was  ulti- 
mately dissolved  on  October  8, 1987. 

2.  Outline  of  the  illegal  act  and  applica- 
tion of  the  law  thereto: 

The  former  United  States  MUltary  Con- 
struction Safety  Technology  Research 
Group  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
Group),  substantially  restricted  competition 
In  the  field  of  transactions  involving  con- 
struction projects  ordered  by  the  OICCFE 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  US  Navy -ordered 
projects)  by  having  its  members  designate 
expected  order  recipients  from  among  its 
members  for  construction  projects  ordered 
during  the  period  March  27,  1984  to  October 
8,  1987.  This  act  constitutes  a  violation  of 
Section  1,  CHause  1,  Article  8  of  the  Anti- 
monopoly  Act. 

Kajima  Corporation  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  Kajima),  in  collaboration  with  mem- 
bers of  the  Group,  also  designated  expected 
order  recipients,  thereby  substantially  re- 
stricting competition,  against  public  inter- 
ests in  the  field  of  transactions  Involving  US 
Navy-ordered  projects.  This  act  constitutes 
an  undue  trade  restriction  as  stipulated  in 
Clause  6,  Article  2  of  the  Antimonopoly  Act 
and  a  violation  of  Article  3  of  the  Act  (see 
the  appendix  "Baclcground  Information  and 
Application  of  the  Law"). 

3.  Outline  of  the  measures  taken: 

(1)  Warning— As  described  above,  the 
Group  and  Kajima  had  been  engaging  in  il- 
legal acts.  The  FTC  issued  a  strong  warning 
to  TCa-JitTni.  and  the  former  members  of  the 
Group  as  the  Group  had  been  dissolved  in 
the  interim.  The  warning  obliged  the  parties 
involved  to  refrain  from  further  such  activi- 
ty and  instructed  that  necessary  measures 
be  taken  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  Illegal 
acts. 

(2)  Surcharge  payment  order— Since  the 
aforementioned  illegal  acts  under  Clause  1, 
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Article  7-2  of  the  Antimonopoly  Act,  the 
PTC  ordered  69  former  members  of  the 
Oroup  and  Kajima  to  pay  a  surcharge 
amounting  to  1.5  percent  of  the  sales  gener- 
ated from  US  Navy-ordered  projects  that 
had  been  undertaken  during  the  period  of 
illegal  activity  as  described  below. 

(A)  The  period  during  which  the  illegal 
acts  were  committed. 

(i)  Commencement  date:  The  date  of  first 
bidding  on  or  after  March  27,  when  the 
Oroup  was  established. 

(U)  Termination  date:  October  8,  1987,  on 
which  date  the  Group  was  dissolved. 

(B)  Surcharge:  The  total  amount  is  set  at 
289,890,000  yen. 

(C)  Payment  deadline:  February  9. 1989. 

Apferdix— Background  Intorhatioh  and 
Application  of  the  Law 

i.  background  ihpormation 
<1)(A)  The  United  States  Military  Con- 
struction Safety  Technology  Research 
Group  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
Group)  had  its  office  at  4-banchi,  3-chome. 
Wakamaisu-cho,  Yokosuka  City,  Kanagawa 
Prefecture.  Its  membership  consisted  of  en- 
trepreneurs who  submit  bids  on  construc- 
tion projects,  etc.  that  had  been  ordered  by 
the  Officer  in  Charge  of  Construction  Par 
East  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  OICCFE), 
under  authority  of  the  United  States  Navy. 
The  Group  was  voluntarily  established  on 
March  27,  1984,  set  up  its  bylaws,  instituted 
the  post  of  chairman,  secretary  general, 
etc.,  and  had  145  members  as  of  October  8, 
1987. 

Though  its  bylaws  stipulated  that  the 
Group's  purpose  was  to  conduct  research 
into  safety  technology  relating  to  the  afore- 
mentioned construction  projects,  the  Group 
was  actually  attempting  to  designate  order 
recipients  of  the  construction  work  projects. 

(B)  Members  of  the  Group  received  most 
of  the  orders  for  construction  projects  that 
were  tendered  in  Japan  by  the  OICCFE 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  US  Navy-ordered 
projects). 

(C)  Kajima  Corporation  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  Kajima)  is  headquartered  at  2- 
b&n  7-go,  1-chome.  Motoakasaka,  Minato-ku, 
Tokyo,  and  engages  in  the  construction 
business.  Although  it  did  not  become  a 
member  of  the  Group,  BlaJima  has  partici- 
pated in  bidding  on  US.  Navy-ordered 
projects. 

(D)  The  OICCFE  offered  the  majority  of 
the  construction  projects  via  the  tendering 
process. 

(2)(A)  Prior  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Oroup  entrepreneurs  participating  in  the 
bidding  for  US  Navy-ordered  projects 
formed  an  organization  called  Yokakai 
which  attempted,  among  other  things,  to 
prevent  the  prices  of  the  projects  from  fall- 
ing. However,  because  the  number  of  non- 
Yokakai  bidders  increased  after  1983,  the 
organization  began  to  experience  difficulties 
in  achleviiig  its  objectives. 

Therefore,  the  directors  and  officers  of 
Yokakai  decided  to  set  up  the  Group  as  a 
new  entity  to  replace  Yokakai.  On  Novem- 
ber 10,  1983.  they  held  a  meeting  to  explain 
their  objectives  at  Yokosuka  Kenko  Kaikan, 
located  in  Yokosuka  CHty.  Kanagawa  Prefec- 
ture. The  approximately  110  entrepreneurs, 
participating  in  the  bidding  for  the  afore- 
mentioned projects  who  were  present  at  the 
meeting,  were  requested  to  Join  the  Group. 

Subsequently,  the  directors  and  officers  of 
Yokak&l  and  others  held  a  general  assembly 
to  establish  the  Group  at  the  Yokosuka 
Kenko  Kaikan  on  March  27, 1984. 


(B)  At  the  aforementioned  general  assem- 
bly, the  following  matters  relating  to  US 
Navy-ordered  projects  were  decided  by  the 
Group: 

(i)  Henceforth,  members  of  the  Group 
would  designate  the  one  who  should  receive 
orders  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  expected 
order  recipients)  after  holding  consultations 
among  participants  In  the  bidding. 

(11)  To  Implement  (1), 

(a)  members  of  the  Group,  upon  receiving 
tendering  Information,  would  report  the 
project  number  and  project  name  to  the  sec- 
retariat of  the  Group; 

(b)  the  secretariat  and  directors  of  the 
Group,  by  taking  part  in  meetings  to  get  in- 
structions at  projects  sites,  etc.,  would  en- 
deavor to  obtain  information  concerning 
those  who  would  be  expected  to  participate 
in  the  bid;  and 

(c)  the  secretariat  of  the  Group  would 
notify  expected  bid  participants  of  the  date, 
time  and  venue  of  the  meeting  where  ex- 
t>ected  order  recipients  would  be  determined 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  an  arrangement 
meeting). 

(C)  The  Group,  by  holding  arrangement 
meetings  on  the  basis  of  the  aforementioned 
criterion,  had  Its  members  who  received  ten- 
dering documents  for  US  Navy-ordered 
projects  determine  expected  order  recipi- 
ents. In  addition,  matters  were  arranged  In 
such  a  way  that  the  bid  price  of  the  expect- 
ed order  recipients  would  be  the  lowest  by 
arranging  the  bid  prices  of  other  partici- 
pants. 

(3)  Kajima  attended  both  the  meeting  to 
explain  objectives  and  the  general  assembly 
to  establish  the  Group.  In  collaboration 
with  the  members  of  the  Group  at  arrange- 
ment meetings,  it  also  determined  expected 
order  recipients  and  arranged  matters  In 
such  a  way  that  the  bid  price  of  the  expect- 
ed order  recipients  would  be  the  lowest  by 
arranging  the  bid  prices  of  other  partici- 
pants. 

(4)(A)  The  Group  was  dissolved  as  a  result 
of  a  resolution  adopted  at  Its  extraordinary 
general  assembly  held  on  October  8,  1987,  at 
Hotel  Centraza.  located  in  Yokosuka  CHty, 
Kanagawa  Prefecture. 

(B)  The  former  members  of  the  Group 
and  Kajima  have  not  designated  expected 
order  recipients  on  the  basis  of  the  afore- 
mentioned criteria  since  the  dissolution  of 
the  Group. 

2.  APPUCATION  OP  THE  LAW 

(1)  As  described  in  the  above  items  (1),  (2), 
and  (4),  the  Group  was  a  trade  association 
subject  to  Clause  2,  Article  2  of  the  Anti- 
monopoly  Act.  The  Group  worked  to  sub- 
stantially restrain  competition  In  the  field 
of  transactions  of  US  Navy-ordered  projects 
by  having  its  members  designated  expected 
order  recipients  for  the  projects.  Such  ac- 
tions constitute  a  violation  of  Section  1, 
Clause  1,  Article  8  of  the  Antimonopoly  Act. 

(2)  As  described  in  the  above  items  (1),  (2). 
(3).  and  (4).  Kajima  violated  the  public  in- 
terest by  working  in  collaboration  with 
members  of  the  Group,  to  substantially  re- 
strain competition  against  public  interest  in 
the  field  of  transactions  involving  US  Navy- 
ordered  projects  by  determining  exi)ected 
order  recipients  with  regard  to  the  projects. 
Such  actions  constitute  undue  restraints  of 
trade  as  set  forth  In  CHause  6,  Article  2  of 
the  Antimonopoly  Act.  and  constitute  a  vio- 
lation of  the  regulations  in  Article  3  of  the 
Act. 

List  of  70  Companies 

1.  Ikeda  Kensetsu. 

2.  Ishlmoto  Kensetsu. 


3.  Inoue  Kogryo. 

4.  Usuko  Sangyo. 

5.  Umemura  Guml. 

6.  Ohiwa  Gumi. 

7.  Okayama  Komuten. 

8.  Ebara  Plant  Kensetsu. 

9.  Gakunan  Kensetsu. 

10.  Kajima  Road. 

11.  Kato  Tokoten. 

12.  Kaishin  Kogyo. 

13.  Kitamura  Shokai. 

14.  Kinnou  Kensetsu. 

15.  Kuribayashi  Kensetsu. 

16.  Kelhin  E>ensetsu. 

17.  Kouka  Plant. 

18.  Koudensya. 

19.  (joyo  Kensetsu. 

20.  Kitashio  Industrial. 

21.  Salto  Denkl  Syokai. 

22.  Sakakura  Toso. 

23.  Sanel  Kohjl. 

24.  Sanwa  Daiei  Denkl  Kogyo. 

25.  Shlmlzu  Kensetsu. 

26.  Shlnyo. 

27.  Shinwa  Biso. 

28.  Swan  Shokai. 

29.  Seibu  Sogo  Setsubi. 

30.  Sogo  Kensetsu  Kogyo. 

31.  Talsei  Kensetsu. 

32.  Talken  Kogyo. 

33.  Talhel  Denkl. 

34.  Takenori. 

35.  Chuo  Kensetsu. 

36.  Chlyoda  Chemical  Engineering  St  Con- 
struction. 

37.  Denkl  Kogyo. 

38.  Toa  Kensetsu  Kogyo. 

39.  Toho  Inc. 

40.  Toho  Densetsu  Kogyo. 

41.  Toyo  Kensetsu. 

42.  Toyoko. 

43.  Nagasaki  Jyotaki  Kensetsu. 

44.  Nagisa  Kogyo. 

45.  Nishimatsu  Kensetsu. 

46.  Nippi  Kos&n. 

47.  Nihon  Kigyo. 

48.  Nihon  Kokan  Koji. 

49.  Nihon  Tatemono. 

50.  Nihon  Tsushin  Kensetsu. 

51.  Nihon  Denki  Shijyo  Kaihatsu. 

52.  Nihon  Nekka  Kogyo. 

53.  Nohmi  Bosai  Kogyo. 

54.  Hanasaki  Sangyo. 

55.  Fuji  Sogyo. 

56.  Puso  Denki. 

57.  Howa  Sangyo. 

58.  Hokuto  Kensetsu  Kogyo. 

59.  Hosaka  Kensetsu. 

60.  Maeda  Road. 

61.  Mabuchi  Kensetsu. 

62.  Mamoru  Kensetsu. 

63.  Mikawa  Toso  Kogyo. 

64.  Mitaka  Kogyosyo. 

65.  Miyuki  Guml. 

66.  Yokoso. 

67.  Wakachiku  Kensetsu. 

68.  Hitachi  Zosen. 

69.  Fuji  Kensetsu. 

70.  Kajima  Corporation. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  But  the  facts 
are  that  there  are  over  140  ac(x>unts 
that  have  been  communicated  to  the 
United  States  Navy  concerning  bid  rig- 
ging in  Japan  on  approximately  70  of 
those  that  were  noted,  action  has  been 
taken  by  the  Japanese  Government. 
Yet  our  Department  of  Defense  has 
failed  to  respond  in  kind  by  removing 
these  particular  bid  rigging  corpora- 
tions from  their  list  of  qualified  con- 
tractors. 
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We  have  had  some  discussions  with 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  on  this 
matter.  I  would  hope  It  gets  his  atten- 
tion, because  what  we  are  doing  here 
is  we  are  excluding  U.S.  firms  that 
want  to  participate  in  construction 
projects  on  UJS.  bases  In  Japan  from 
being  allowed  to  come  In  and  bid  com- 
petitively. 

It  Is  rather  Interesting  to  note  that 
those  who  are  drawing  up  the  specifi- 
cations for  the  most  part  are  Japanese 
nationals  that  are  hired  to  work  In  the 
base  procurement  offices.  One  won- 
ders why  the  U.S.  Navy  and  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  do  not  give  him  U.S. 
personnel,  who  are  over  there  sta- 
tioned, or  their  dependents. 

Further,  both  my  colleagues  and  I 
have  had  great  concern  over  the 
recent  negotiations  which  have  been 
taking  place  with  regard  to  the  drift- 
net  interception  matter,  and  we  have 
seen  not  only  the  Japanese,  but  the 
Koreans  and  Taiwanese  become  In- 
volved in  the  high  seas  interception  of 
salmon  under  the  guise  of  a  fishery 
known  as  a  squid  factory. 

What  happens  Is  our  salmon,  during 
the  juvenile  stage  are  intermingling  in 
the  North  Pacific  and  they  are  grow- 
ing up  out  there,  and  this  is  way 
beyond  200  miles. 

We  have  seen  situations  where  as 
many  as  400  vessels  from  one  country, 
Taiwan  alone,  are  out  with  nets  30 
miles  long. 

The  ability  to  patrol  that  area  is 
very,  very  limited,  but  when  you  have 
the  Japanese,  the  Taiwanese,  and  the 
Koreans  out  ther  with  nets,  those  are 
horribly  efficient.  They  take  in  not 
only  squid  but  salmon  as  well  as 
marine  m»wiTniti«,  seals,  dolphins,  sea 
birds,  and  we  have  a  real  problem  and 
the  ability  to  get  their  attention  is 
rather  difficult. 

We  are  Involved  in  negotiations  cur- 
rently with  the  Japanese  and  while  we 
have  found  the  Ji4>anese  responsive  in 
some  respects  to  a  number  of  observ- 
ers on  the  boat  we  are  only  talking 
about  22  observers  and  we  are  talking 
about  350  boats  and  also  talking  about 
them  increasing  their  surveillance 
from  5  boats  to  6,  hardly  adequate. 
And  they  are  wanting  to  increase  their 
northern  boundaries  approximately  2 
degrees  or  120  miles. 

Obviously,  this  will  enable  them  to 
intercept  more  immature  salmon  and 
simply  expand  the  problem. 

So  the  senior  Senator  from  Alaska 
and  I  feel  quite  strongly  that  now  is 
the  time  to  send  the  strong  message 
that  somebody  has  to  speak  for  the 
fish  or  we  are  not  going  to  have  any 
because  we  have  this  unlimited  fishery 
occurring  out  there.  It  is  luifalr  to 
focus  Just  on  the  Japanese  because  of 
the  Koreans  and  the  Taiwanese.  We 
do  not  even  have  an  opportunity  to 
initiate  the  formal  discussion  on  a  re- 
striction for  drift-net  Interception,  but 
indeed  we  have  to  concern  ourselves 


with  where  we  leave  off  in  our  negotia- 
tions with  the  Japanese,  because  if  we 
ever  get  one  we  will  start  at  that  point. 

We  simply  are  losing  our  salmon  re- 
sources to  Interception  on  the  high 
seas,  and  at  a  time  when  we  have  had 
the  disastrous  oilspill  In  Prince  Wil- 
liam Sound  and  seen  a  tremendous 
danger  on  the  replenishment  of  fisher- 
ies in  that  area,  we  have  to  do  every- 
thing we  can  on  the  high  seas  to 
insure  that  the  runs  will  be  main- 
tained. We  are  not  talking  Just  about 
Alaska.  We  are  talking  about  Califor- 
nia. We  are  talking  about  Oregon, 
Washington.  British  Coliunbia,  as  well 
as  Asiatic  stocks. 

So  in  concliision,  Mr.  President,  I 
think  that  I  shared  with  my  colleagues 
some  understanding  over  the  concern 
that  we  have  and  the  idea  that  per- 
haps the  FSX  is  an  appropriate  vehi- 
cle to  communicate  those  concerns, 
and  I  am  sure,  if  the  tables  were 
turned  our  friends  in  Japan  would 
rightly  express  their  own  concern. 

Lastly,  as  a  consequence  of  a  brief- 
ing that  I  had  down  at  the  Pentagon 
this  morning,  I  would  urge  that  my 
colleagues  join  with  me  and  the  senior 
Senator  in  expressing  a  concern  over 
the  current  situation  in  Panama  as  it 
relates  to  an  area  In  our  national  secu- 
rity that  is  outside  the  parameters  of 
our  authority  where  our  military  per- 
sonnel will  be  involved:  namely,  the 
safeguards  of  the  Panama  Canal  corri- 
dor. 

But,  adjacent  to  that,  approximately 
20  miles  and  outside  our  scope  of  au- 
thority is  a  pipeline  that  runs  81  miles 
from  the  Pacific  coast  to  the  Atlantic. 
It  carries  some  600,000  to  800.000  bar- 
rels of  Alaskan  North  Slope  oil  each 
day. 

The  safety  of  that  pipeline  is  direct- 
ly related,  obviously,  to  the  necessity 
that  we  have  that  oU  in  the  gulf  coast 
refineries,  because  that  oil  after  it  is 
transferred  down  from  Alaska  on  the 
Pacific  side  and  moves  through  that 
pipeline  on  the  81  miles  across  the 
isthmus  it  is  then  picked  up  in  smaller 
U.S.-flag  vessels  and  dispersed 
throughout  the  gulf  coast. 

The  pipeline  is  currently  under  the 
control  and  the  defense  of  Noriega's 
national  guard.  I  encourage  my  col- 
leagues to  recognize  the  significance 
that  this  oil  represents  some  5  to  8 
percent  of  the  total  crude  oil  produced 
in  the  United  States  each  day.  And 
when  one  considers  the  calamity  asso- 
ciated with  concerns  over  price  and 
pull  down  of  inventories  when  the 
pipeline  from  Prudhoe  Bay  to  Valdez 
was  interrupted  after  the  spill  and  the 
reaction,  one  should  note  the  vulner- 
ability that  we  have  from  the  stand- 
point of  our  national  security  in  not 
being  able  to  include  this  pipeline  in 
our  overall  consideration  of  our  posi- 
tion In  Panama. 


I  thank  the  Chair.  I  recognize  my 
colleagues  have  been  waiting  for  some 
time. 

I  see  the  majority  leader  on  the 
floor.  I  will  be  willing  to  yield  to  him. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  for  his  courtesy.  It  is 
my  intention  now  to  propound  a  unan- 
imous-consent request  regarding  the 
pending  matter.  Let  me  describe  it  in 
advance  so  that  Senators  will  be  aware 
of  it  before  I  formally  propound  it. 

It  Is  my  intention,  after  consultation 
with  the  managers  on  both  sides  of 
this  legislation,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ators from  Illinois  in  behalf  of  the  res- 
olution of  disapproval  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Indiana  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  resolution  of  disapproval, 
to  shortly  recess  the  Senate,  now 
having  completed  over  4  hours  of 
debate  on  this  matter  today.  It  is  my 
intention  to  have  the  Senate  return  at 
9:30  on  Tuesday  morning,  go  back  to 
this  matter  at  10  o'clock  on  Tuesday 
morning,  to  then  have  2V4  hours  of 
further,  and  hopefully  final,  debate  on 
this  resolution,  recess  for  the  respec- 
tive party  caucuses  between  12:30  and 
2:15,  and  a  final  vote  on  this  resolution 
at  2:15  with  no  amendments  to  it  being 
in  order. 

If  this  resolution  of  disapproval  is 
defeated,  as  part  of  my  unanimous- 
consent  request,  I  will  ask  that  the 
Senate  then  proceed  to  the  immediate 
consideration  of  Senator  Byrd's  reso- 
lution of  approval  of  the  transaction— 
that  is  Senate  Joint  Resolution  123— 
that  there  would  be,  in  my  agreement, 
no  request  for  limitation  of  time  or 
with  respect  to  possible  amendments 
to  Senator  Byrd's  resolution  when  it 
comes  before  the  Senate  under  the  cir- 
cimistances  I  have  just  outlined. 

I  will  also  ask  that  I,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  have  the  authority  to  turn  to 
consideration  of  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriations bill  should  this  matter  go 
on  longer  than  anticipated.  As  I  have 
said  many  times  and  as  I  believe  all  of 
my  colleagues  agree,  the  supplemental 
appropriations  bill  is  of  critical  impor- 
tance, and  we  must  act  on  it  next  week 
before  going  out  on  recess  next  Friday. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  REQUEST 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
now  ask  unanimous  consent  that  no 
amendments  or  motions  be  in  order  to 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  113. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  vote  on  final  passage  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  113  occur  at  2:15  p.m. 
on  Tuesday,  May  16. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  if  Senate  Joint  Resolution  113  is 
defeated,  then  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  immediate  consideration  of  Senate 
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Joint  Resolution  123,  Senator  Byrd's 
resolution  of  approval. 

I  further  aslt  unanimous  consent 
that  the  majority  leader  after  consul- 
tation with  the  minority  leader  may  at 
any  time  turn  to  consideration  of  the 
supplemental  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Reserving  the 
right  to  object,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
inajority  leader  and  my  colleagues,  I 
had  hoped  that  there  could  be  an  ac- 
commodation made,  and  it  may  be  pos- 
sible, I  say  to  the  miajority  leader,  that 
we  can  work  out  an  agreement  on  a 
resolution  which,  like  Senator  Byrd's 
resolution,  was  discussed  at  substan- 
tial length  in  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  and  has  been  approved  by 
the  administration. 

The  resolution  related  to  Japanese 
involvement  in  assisting  the  develop- 
ment of  chemical  warfare  capabilities 
in  Libya,  in  metallurgical  facilities  spe- 
cifically, and  having  the  resolution  as 
a  freestanding  resolution  right  after 
the  disposition  of  the  Dixon  resolu- 
tion, recognizing  the  leader  has 
changed  the  order.  I  had  been  assured 
that  a  majority  of  my  colleagues  on 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  at 
least  would  support  this  freestanding 
resolution. 

It  is  my  understanding  the  Parlia- 
mentarian has  had  some  objection  be- 
cause it  deals  with  a  third  country.  I 
find  the  interpretation  rather  ironic. 
While  we  are  dealing  with  a  message 
to  send  to  our  allies,  our  friends  in 
Japan.  I  feel  that  it  is  inappropriate 
that  this  resolution  not  receive  the 
consideration  of  this  body. 

There  have  been  efforts  throughout 
the  day  to  try  to  work  out  some  ac- 
commodation. I  implore  the  leader  for 
consideration  of  this.  I  should  also  add 
that  my  senior  colleague.  Senator  Ste- 
vens, and  I  have  a  concern  over  drift- 
net  legislation  that  is  presently  pend- 
ing in  the  form  of  a  resolution. 

While  we  have  few  opportunities  to 
pursue  appropriate  legislation,  I  say  to 
the  majority  leader,  I  would  wonder— 
and  I  certainly  want  to  work  toward 
the  timeframe,  but  if  I  am  precluded  I 
must  object. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  If  I  may  respond  to 
the  Senator  from  Alaslui,  two  points 
have  been  raised.  First,  with  respect  to 
the  Senator's  provision,  I  had  been  ad- 
vised the  Senator  hstd  been  satisfied 
and  did  not  intend  to  offer  that  as  an 
amendment.  Is  that  what  he  is  now 
saying?  Is  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
now  saying  that  he  does  wish  to  offer 
his  amendment? 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  It  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  to 
offer  a  freestanding  resolution.  That 
was  what  I  intended  to  do  in  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  and  was 
generally  agreed  to  as  far  as  appropri- 
ate procedure.  It  was  not  going  to  be 
in  the  form  of  an  amendment. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  If  that  is  the  Sena- 
tor's intention,  then,  obviously,  if  it  is 


relevant  to  the  pending  resolution,  he 
has  that  right  and  will  be  able  to  do 
so,  and  therefore  is  perfectly  within 
his  rights  to  object  to  this  agreement. 
With  respect  to  the  amendment  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Alaska,  xuider  the 
existing  imanimous-consent  agree- 
ment, he  has  no  right  to  offer  that  to 
the  pending  resolution.  Therefore,  he 
is  unaffected  by  that  part  of  this 
unanimous-consent  request  which 
deals  with  the  pending  resolution,  and 
indeed  this  unanimous-consent  request 
creates  a  vehicle,  the  Byrd  resolution, 
in  the  event  the  pending  resolution  is 
defeated,  to  which  he  could  offer  it. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  appreciate  the 
majority  leader  pointing  out  that  par- 
liamentary track.  I  would  be  willing  to 
commit  my  colleague  and  myself  for 
that  opportunity,  I  say  to  the  majority 
leader.  I  would  simply,  in  addition,  ask 
for  the  assurance  to  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  bring  up  the  resolution  at  an 
appropriate  time  after  the  disposition 
of  the  Dixon  resolution  of  disapproval, 
which  I  understand  would  be  the  ini- 
tial pending  business  before  the 
Senate  in  the  order  that  the  Senator 
has  outlined. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  am  unable  to  do 
that  now  because  I  do  not,  personally, 
know  who  may  have  objection  to  the 
Senator's  resolution  and  in  what  form, 
and  therefore  this  Is  an  open-ended 
circimistance  in  which  each  new  issue 
raises  two  new  issues.  I  had  annoimced 
yesterday  that  we  would  seek  this 
unanimous-consent  agreement  today. 
Unfortunately,  despite  our  best  efforts 
of  about  5  hours,  we  have  been  unable 
to  do  so,  I  must  say  in  all  candor,  in 
large  part  because  Senators,  many 
Senators  have  simply  not  made  their 
wishes  known  or  taken  the  time  and 
interest  to  be  here  during  the  period 
in  which  we  are  attempting  to  obtain 
this  agreement.  Accordingly,  Mr. 
President,  in  view  of  the  objection  of 
the  Senator  from  Alaska,  I  can  see  no 

alternative  but  to  simply 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  leader  withhold?  I  just  wanted  to 
clarify  the  situation  before  the  majori- 
ty leader  withdrew  his  unanimous-con- 
sent request. 

I  heard  most  of  what  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  said  but  did  not  hear  the 
end.  It  was  not  my  imderstanding  that 
he  was  going  to  object  to  the  unani- 
mous-consent request.  Am  I  wrong? 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  The  Senator 
from  Alaska  has  indicated  his  willing- 
ness to  try  to  ensure  that  I  was  given 
an  opportunity  to  bring  up  my  resolu- 
tion which  would  be  nonamendable. 
While,  obviously,  the  sequence  of 
events  is  within  the  authority  of  the 
leadership,  I  was  under  the  impression 
it  would  be  after  the  disposition  of  the 
Dixon  amendment.  I  am  not  quite  sure 
whether  I  understand  the  reason  why 
the  leader  is  unable  to  make  that  par- 
ticular assurance. 


Mr.  MITCHELL.  Because  I  do  not 
know  whether  or  not  there  is  any  Sen- 
ator who  might  object  to  my  agreeing 
to  bring  up  the  Senator's  resolution. 
This  is  a  similar  situation  to  when,  if 
someone  here  were  asldng  me  to 
commit  to  bringing  up  a  resolution  to 
which  the  Senator  might  have  objec- 
tion but  the  Senator  was  not  here,  the 
Senator  would,  of  course,  want  some- 
one to  interpose  that  objection. 

I  do  not  know.  I  aim  advised  by  the 
staff  now  that  the  Senator's  resolution 
is  not  germane  to  the  pending  resolu- 
tion of  disapproval,  and,  therefore,  as 
with  the  resolution  of  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska,  the  distinglshed 
junior  Senator  from  Alaska  could  not 
bring  his  resolution  up  with  respect  to 
the  pending  resolution  in  any  event. 

So  he  does  not  lose  anythiag  by  this 
unanimous-consent  request,  and  he 
gains  a  possibility.  It  is  difficult  for  me 
to  imderstand  the  reason  for  objecting 
under  those  circumstances. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  With  all  due  re- 
spect, I  think  what  we  are  asking  for  is 
the  same  consideration  given  Senator 
Btrd  in  the  manner  in  which  his  reso- 
lution is  being  given  an  opportunity  to 
have  the  assurance  of  a  vote. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  The  difference  is 
this:  Senator  Byrd's  resolution  is  rele- 
vant to  the  underlying  Dixon  resolu- 
tion. He  could  offer  it  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  pending  Dixon  resolution 
any  time  he  chooses.  He  has  sigreed  to 
forbear  from  doing  so  to  permit  a  vote 
on  the  Dixon  resolution  so  long  as  he 
gains  the  ability  to  have  his  resolution 
voted  on  should  the  Dixon  resolution 
fail.  The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alaska  is  not  in  a  comparable  position. 
The  Parliamentarian  has  indicated 
that  the  resolution  of  the  distin- 
gruished  Senator  from  Alaska  is  not 
relevant.  The  Senator  from  Alaska  is 
not  in  the  position  to  offer  it  as  an 
amendment. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  In  the  spirit  of 
cooperation,  I  would  be  willing,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  I  disagree  with 
the  Parliamentarian's  interpretation 
that  a  third  country  being  named 
eliminates  it  from  the  appropriate  pro- 
cedure, to  eliminate  the  name  of  the 
Third  World  country  so  it  would  con- 
form if  that  would  expedite  the  lead- 
er's efforts  to  proceed  with  this  be- 
cause, as  the  leader  is  well  aware,  I 
was  a  party  to  the  discussion  earlier  in 
previous  days,  and  we  have  proceeded 
through  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee in  the  manner  in  which  is  gen- 
erally prescribed.  And  in  the  spirit  of 
cooperation  we  almost  had  a  vote  on 
Senator  Byrd's  amendment  as  well  as 
my  own.  Unfortunately,  the  quorum 
seemed  to  have  vanished  at  the  last 
minute. 

So,  if  the  leader  would  consider  that, 
I  would  amend  my  resolution  to  con- 
form with  the  Parliamentarian. 
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Mr.  MTTCHELI:.  I  wiU  repeat  what  I 
said  before.  I  personally  have  no  ob- 
jection to  that.  But  since  I  am  un- 
aware, I  am  not  at  this  moment  in- 
formed as  to  what  Senators  may  or 
may  not  have  objection  to.  I  feel  con- 
strained to  protect  the  rights  of  any 
such  Senator.  I  think  what  we  have 
gotten  into  here  is  sort  of  like  a  game 
of  pickup  sticks.  Every  time  we  pull 
one,  two  others  move.  So  I  think,  as 
Senator  Byho  often  reminded  me 
during  past  years  or  reminded  all  of 
us,  there  comes  a  time  when  we  recog- 
nize that  we  Just  cannot  get  an  agree- 
ment. 

The  rules  of  the  Senate  are  that  in 
order  to  get  an  agreement  every  single 
Senator  must  agree.  We  have  reached 
a  point  where  despite  good  faith  ef- 
forts by  all  concerned,  including  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alaska,  we 
cannot  get  an  agreement  on  it.  So, 
therefore,  there  is  no  point  in  prolong- 
ing the  agony  today. 

Mr.  BlURKOWSKI.  If  I  might  inter- 
rupt the  leader,  I  am  wondering  if  he 
would  not  agree  that  we  had  notified 
well  in  advance  the  significance  of 
what  we  felt  this  meant.  I  feel  that  we 
are  being  put  in  a  light  of  being  re- 
sponsible for  objecting  to  what  the 
leader  wants.  That  concerns  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  a  great  deal  because  I 
always  want  to  cooperate  with  the 
leadership. 

I  guess  the  nuance  that  I  fail  to  un- 
derstand is  now  that  I  have  been  will- 
ing to  take  my  resolution  and  elimi- 
nate the  reference  to  a  third  country, 
that  basically  should  make  my  resolu- 
tion germane,  and  the  fact  the  leader- 
ship has  seen  fit  to  accommodate  Sen- 
ator Btro's  resolution  it  seems  that 
my  resolution  is  in  the  same  category 
as  his. 

With  all  due  respect,  it  appears  the 
majority  leader  is  accommodating  his 
because  it  is  germane. 

All  I  am  asking  for  is  accommodate 
mine  in  the  same  vein. 

Mr.  MTTCHELIi.  I  want  to  make  it 
clear,  Mr.  President,  that  I  intended 
no  criticism  whatever  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alaska.  He  is 
correct.  He  has  raised  this  all  along. 
We  had  a  colloquy  on  the  floor  earlier 
this  week.  It  is  Just  one  of  those  things 
we  cannot  resolve. 

I  am  now  advised  that  there  may  be 
objection  on  his  side  to  the  aspect  of 
this  request  which  deals  with  the  Byrd 
resolution  proving  that  if  you  keep  a 
target  up  long  enough,  there  will  be 
new  marksmen  to  shoot  at  it. 

So,  therefore,  Mr.  President,  it  now 
spears  that  we  have  regressed  since  I 
got  up  and  started  discussing  this  po- 
tential agreement.  Therefore,  I  with- 
draw my  request,  and  state  to  Sena- 
tors that  we  definitely  will  renew  the 
effort  early  next  week  in  the  hopes 
that  by  Tuesday  we  can  reach  some 
agreement  to  dispose  of  these  matters 


in  a  manner  that  each  Senator  finds 
acceptable. 

I  simply  repeat  what  I  said  yester- 
day. We  are  going  to  complete  action 
on  the  supplemental  appropriations 
bill,  the  budget  conference  report,  and 
the  minimum  wage  conference  re(>ort 
next  week.  We  hope  also  to  complete 
action  on  this. 

Absent  agreement,  why,  then,  it  may 
take  many,  many  hours,  but  the 
Senate  will  be  in  session  for  as  many 
hours  as  it  takes.  I  repeat:  I  ask  all 
staff  to  notify  their  Senators  that  the 
previously  announced  schedule  in 
which  I  indicated  there  would  be  no 
votes  after  7  p.m.  on  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday,  and  no  votes  after  3  p.m. 
on  Friday,  will  be  very  difficult  if  not 
impossible  to  adhere  to  next  week, 
particularly  in  light  of  these  develop- 
ments. 

Senators  should  be  prepared  for  the 
possibility  of  lengthy  sessions  and  vote 
well  into  the  evening  every  night  next 
week  as  well  as  remaining  in  session 
for  as  long  eis  it  takes  to  pass  the  sup- 
plemental appropriations  bill. 

The  Senate  will  not  go  into  recess 
until  we  pass  the  supplemental  appro- 
priations bill.  We  are  going  to  do  that, 
whatever  it  takes,  and  I  look  forward 
to  dealing  with  that  matter  when  we 
get  to  it. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alaska  very 
much,  as  well  as  the  managers  of  the 
bill.  I  repeat  what  I  said.  We  were  not 
able  to  accomplish  this  agreement 
today.  We  will  renew  our  efforts 
promptly  on  Monday  morning,  and 
perhaps  by  Tuesday  we  can  do  so  in  a 
manner  that  accommodates  all  Sena- 
tors. 

It  is  my  expectation  now  that  we  will 
be  recessing  very  shortly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  majority  leader's 
unanimous-consent  request  is  with- 
drawn. 

Mr.  MXJRKOWSKI.  I  thank  the  ma- 
jority leader. 

Let  me  assure  him  that  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  is  not  responsible,  nor  did 
he  have  knowledge  of  any  further  ef- 
forts on  this  side  to  object  to  his 
motion.  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that 
both  myself  and  my  colleague.  Senator 
SxEviaJS,  wish  to  pursue  a  clear,  free- 
standing sense-of-the-Senate  resolu- 
tion before  the  FSX  disapproval  reso- 
lution under  imanimous  consent  is  fi- 
nalized. But  I  think  we  have  discussed 
that  to  the  extent  it  is  appropriate. 

(Mr.  DASCHLE  assumed  the  chair.) 


THE  GLOBAL  ENVIRONMENT 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  quite  a  week  where  global  cli- 
mate change  has  been  concerned.  The 
week  started  with  I>resident  Bush's  ad- 
ministration overruling  the  head  of 
the  EPA,  and  calling  for  no  action  to 


respond  to  the  greenhouse  effect 
during  the  negotiations  in  Geneva. 

On  the  same  day  that  we  heard  the 
news,  we  found  that  the  administra- 
tion had  censored  the  scientific  testi- 
mony of  a  NASA  scientist  who  was  tes- 
tifying before  a  Senate  subcommittee 
hearing  on  global  climate  change. 
Then  we  had  a  period  of  several  days 
during  which  there  was  enormous  po- 
litical controversy  and  a  good  deal  of 
criticism  coming  from  Senators,  both 
on  the  Democratic  side  of  the  aisle 
and  the  Republican  side  of  the  aisle, 
urging  the  President  to  change  his 
mind  and  to  change  his  policy. 

Then  last  night,  we  found  that  the 
President  had  made  a  partiEil  change, 
cabling  his  negotiators  in  Geneva  to 
put  on  the  table  a  proposal  for  a 
United  States-sponsored  workshop  on 
global  warming.  And  now  today,  this 
afternoon,  a  statement  has  been  re- 
leased from  the  White  House  to  the 
effect  that  President  Bush  is  reconsid- 
ering his  position  on  whether  or  not 
there  should  be  an  international  con- 
vention to  deal  with  solutions  to  global 
climate  change.  And  he  now  appears 
to  be  inching  toward  the  international 
convention  that  many  other  Western 
nations  have  already  endorsed. 

I  commend  the  President  for  the 
small,  timid  step  he  has  now  taken. 
But  in  the  process,  I  want  to  note  the 
stark  contrast  between  the  response  of 
this  administration  and  the  kind  of 
leadership  being  provided  by  some 
leaders  of  other  nations,  like  Prime 
Minister  Margaret  Thatcher  of  Great 
Britain,  such  as  some  of  our  other 
allies,  such  as  the  Federal  Republic 
and  France. 

Once  again  President  Bush  has  been 
dragged  slowly,  kicking  and  screaming, 
toward  the  correct  position  when  he 
should  have  been  there  all  along  and 
should  have  been  providing  some  lead- 
ership. And,  after  all,  we  still  have 
nothing  more  than  words— no  concrete 
proposals,  no  suggestions  on  how  we 
might  solve  this  problem,  no  urging  of 
other  nations  to  move  forward  quickly. 
It  is  progress,  but  it  is  not  nearly  good 
enough. 

It  reminds  me  of  the  way  the  Bush 
White  House  responded  to  the  Alas- 
kan oil  spill.  Their  initial  instinct  was 
to  do  absolutely  nothing  at  all.  And 
then,  as  the  magnitude  of  the  problem 
became  more  apparent  and  as  they 
began  to  suffer  enormous  political 
damage  for  their  failure  to  act,  finally 
they  managed  to  announce  the  bare 
minimum  action  necessary  to  be  able 
to  say  that  they  were  doing  some- 
thing. 

That  is  essentially  what  has  hap- 
pened here  with  the  announcement 
today  on  an  international  convention 
on  the  greenhouse  effect.  He  is  not  an- 
nouncing a  convention.  He  is  announc- 
ing a  workshop  designed  to  promote  a 
better  understanding  of  the  problem 
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and  he  has  said  that  eventually  he 
hopes  it  will  move  toward  a  conven- 
tion. I  applaud  that  step,  again,  as  far 
as  it  goes.  But,  Mr.  President,  it  was 
only  days  ago  that  we  saw  the  actions 
I  referred  to  a  moment  ago. 

The  cable  last  night  to  the  U.S.  team 
participating  in  the  negotiations  of 
the  response  strategies  working  group 
of  the  International  Panel  on  Climate 
Change  is  welcome,  if  late. 

Let  me  quote  from  the  Presidential 
statement  that  was  just  released.  He 
talked  about  the  workshop  and  then 
says,  "I  expect  that  these  efforts  will 
lead  to  formal  negotiations  on  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  framework  conven- 
tion on  global  climate." 

Well,  I  welcome  this  decision  to  fi- 
nally begin  recognizing  the  impor- 
tance of  global  climate  change  as  an 
international  issue  demanding  atten- 
tion. But  it  is  far  too  early  for  any 
rave  reviews  of  a  policy  developed  in 
the  atmosphere  of  political  damage 
control  in  response  to  congressional 
pressure  from  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats alike.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  or  not  this  administration 
will  really  find  a  way  to  become  seri- 
ous about  this  issue. 

This  issue  is  the  most  important  en- 
vironmental issue  himiankind  has  ever 
confronted,  by  far.  Even  with  enlight- 
ened, bold  leadership,  it  wiU  be  diffi- 
cult, at  best,  to  solve  this  problem. 
With  the  kind  of  timid,  foot-dragging, 
belated,  minimalist  response  that  we 
have  seen  this  week  from  the  Bush 
White  House,  it  is  going  to  be  much 
more  difficult  than  it  should  be. 

Mr.  President,  we  had  a  hearing  in 
the  Commerce  Committee  just  yester- 
day, again,  on  the  Valdez  oilspill.  I 
must  say  that  I  felt  in  that  regard  as 
well  that  administration's  response 
was  very  timid  to  an  environmental  ca- 
tastrophe and  only  after  much  pulling 
and  prodding  did  they  finally  put  the 
Coast  Guard  in  charge.  And  they  ac- 
cepted at  face  value  some  of  the  state- 
ments from  Exxon  when  they  should 
not  have  been  accepted  at  face  value. 

I  think  one  of  the  reasons  the  ad- 
ministration is  having  a  difficult  time 
dealing  with  some  of  these  environ- 
mental questions  is  the  list  of  appoint- 
ees to  top  positions  dealing  with  envi- 
ronmental policy. 

First  of  all,  I  want  to  note  and  un- 
derscore the  appointment  of  William 
Reilly  as  head  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency.  This  was  an  out- 
standing selection.  He  is  doing  an  out- 
standing job.  He  was  expected  to.  His 
credentials  are  impeccable.  He  is  per- 
forming up  to  and  even  exceeding  the 
high  expectations  people  had  for  him 
in  that  position. 

But  there  are  many  other  appoint- 
ees to  key  positions  in  parts  of  the 
Federal  Government  dealing  with  the 
Federal  Government's  resources  and 
environmental  policies  where  their 
points  of  view  are  diametrically  op- 


posed to  the  kind  of  concern  that  Wil- 
liam Reilly  has  always  expressed  with 
regard  to  the  environment. 

I  will  ask  vuianimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks  a  column  that  ap- 
peared recently  by  John  Oakes,  detail- 
ing some  of  these  concerns. 

I  will  also,  with  permission,  put  in  a 
copy  of  a  more  lengthy  speech  which  I 
made  recently  on  the  subject  of  global 
climate  change. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  wonder  if  the  Sena- 
tor would  reply  to  one  question? 

I  did  hear,  yesterday,  the  Senator 
make  that  same  comment  about  a 
nimiber  of  individuals.  I  am  curious 
about  whom  he  is  talking.  I  am  not 
trying  to  embarrass  anybody.  But, 
first,  under  this  administration  there 
have  been  precious  few  people  ap- 
pointed. In  the  Interior  Department, 
we  have  others  here  who  are  more  fa- 
miliar with  that  than  I  am,  but  outside 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  for 
example,  there  are  none  of  the  others 
in  major  positions  appointed  that  I 
know  of. 

It  would  be  helpful  to  me,  anyway, 
to  know  whether  the  Senator  is  refer- 
ring to  holdover  individuals  from  the 
prior  administration  or  this  adminis- 
tration's appointees,  who  fall  in  the 
category  that  he  was  discussing  of  10— 
I  think  yesterday  the  Senator  said 
"clones  of  James  Watt." 

Mr.  GORE.  I  will  be  glad  to  share 
with  the  Senator  the  analysis  of  this 
subject  to  which  I  referred  earlier.  I 
will  provide  it  for  the  Record  and  pro- 
vide a  copy  to  the  Senator  personally. 
The  individuals  fall  in  both  catego- 
ries and  the  reference  to  the  former 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  James  Watt, 
is  not  a  loose  rhetorical  device  be- 
cause, as  the  Senator  will  see  from  the 
analysis,  many  of  the  individuals  who 
are  mentioned  in  the  analysis  have 
had  a  very  close  working  relationship 
on  the  subject  of  environmental  policy 
with  James  Watt. 

As  the  article  will  make  clear,  there 
are  quite  a  few  of  them.  I  will  be  glad 
to  share  it  with  the  Senator. 

Let  me  just  conclude,  if  I  can,  by 
saying  that  I  do  welcome  the  step 
which  has  been  taken  today.  It  is  the 
very  least  that  could  have  been  done 
in  response  to  the  enormous  political 
criticism  that  the  administration  faced 
for  appearing  to  completely  reverse  its 
commitment  during  the  campaign  of 
last  year  to  be  active  on  environmental 
issues  and  on  the  issue  of  global  cli- 
mate change  in  particular.  But  it  falls 
far  short  of  what  we  really  need  in  the 
way  of  activists,  bold  leadership  in 
taking  this  Nation  to  the  forefront  of 
the  issue  and  helping  to  organize  an 
international  response  to  the  most  se- 
rious environmental  problem  we  have 
ever  faced. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  29.  19891 

Bush  "EKviFoimKNTAUsTs"— Who's  Watt, 
AND  Why 

(By  John  B.  Oakes) 
If  President  Bush  believes  that  all  he  had 
to  do  to  prove  himself  an  "environmental- 
ist" was  to  name  William  K.  Reilly  head  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Administra- 
tion, he  is  dead  wrong. 

The  President's  muted  reaction  to  the 
Alaska  oil  spill  is  strong  evidence  that  he 
falls  to  understand  what  environmental 
leadership  is  all  about.  Even  stronger  evi- 
dence comes  from  the  caliber  of  his  top- 
level  environmental  appointees— E.P.A. 
alone  accepted. 

The  appointment  of  Manuel  Lujan,  Jr.,  an 
amiable  New  Mexico  politician,  to  head  the 
Interior  Department  was  bad  enough.  But 
what  is  one  to  make  of  the  decision  to  give 
James  F.  Cason,  a  clone  of  Ronald  Reagan's 
first  Interior  Secretary,  the  savagely  anti- 
environmental  James  G.  Watt,  controlling 
power  over  the  Forest  Service? 

Or  of  the  equally  disturbing  appointment 
of  James  Rldenour,  described  by  informed 
Indiana  environmentalists  as  Mr.  Watt's 
"ideological  soul  mate."  to  be  director  of  the 
National  Park  Service? 

Or  of  the  nomination  of  Delos  Cy  Ja- 
mison, at  one  time  an  aide  to  Mr.  Watt  and 
more  recently  to  a  virulently  anti-conserva- 
tionist Montana  Congressman,  to  head  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management?  That  is  the 
agency  responsible  for  the  use  (and  misuse) 
of  some  300  million  acres  of  public  lands. 

Or  of  the  proposed  nomination  of  Con- 
stance Harriman,  a  lawyer  in  the  Interior 
Department  with  minimal  environmental 
but  strong  political  qualifications,  to  the 
crucial  post  of  assistant  secretary  in  charge 
of  fish,  wildlife  and  parks? 

Or  of  the  failure  to  revive  the  moribund 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality,  the  Con- 
gressionally  mandated  long-range  advisor  to 
the  White  House  on  environmental  affairs? 
As  a  high  official  of  the  Reagan  Interior 
Department,  Mr.  Cason  has  promoted  Fed- 
end  giveaways  of  shale-oil  claims  (some 
have  been  sold  to  claimants  for  $2.50  an 
acre  and  immediately  resold  to  speculators 
for  $2,000).  He  has  undercut  regulations 
against  strip  mining.  He  has  pushed  for  oil 
and  gas  leasing  in  the  very  national  forests 
that,  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
he  is  supposed  to  protect. 

The  Forest  Service  is  under  tremendous 
political  pressure  to  continue  the  subsidized 
devastation  of  the  nation's  most  valuable 
timberlands— for  benefit  of  a  few  American 
lumber  companies  and  many  Japanese  con- 
sumers. Mr.  Cason's  appointment  can  only 
add  to  that  pressure. 

His  record  is  so  bad  that  leaders  of  10  na- 
tional environmental  organizations  have 
written  President  Bush  that  "given  Mr. 
Cason's  proven  record  of  antagonism  toward 
the  environment  and  his  extreme  bias  in 
favor  of  those  who  financially  benefit  from 
the  exploitation  of  the  nation's  public  land 
resources,  he  is  unsuited  for  the  position  to 
which  he  has  been  nominated." 

Of  similar  stripe  is  Mr.  Ridenour,  new  di- 
rector of  the  National  Park  Service,  who 
was  finance  chairman  for  one  of  Vice  Presi- 
dent Quayle's  earlier  campaigns  and  later 
director  of  Indiana's  Department  of  Natural 
Resources. 

As  such,  Mr.  Ridenour  consistently  fa- 
vored commercial  development  over  envi- 
ronmental protection.  In  one  suit  involving 
destruction  of  a  historic  site,  an  Indiana 
court  held  he  had  acted  "not  solely  for 
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public  purposes  and  in  good  faith  but  in- 
stead in  bad  faith  and  for  the  benefit  of  pri- 
vate persons  and  entitles."  He  was  sworn  in 
last  week. 

Bfr.  Jamison  has  been  the  cattlemen's,  oil 
men's,  lumber  men's  and  miners'  best  friend 
as  a  staff  aide  on  the  House  Interior  Com- 
mittee. If  he  is  confirmed  as  director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  the  erosion, 
pollution  and  deforestation  of  America's  al- 
ready gravely  mutilated  and  overgrazed 
public  lands  will  certainly  continue  with  en- 
thusiastic support  from  the  top. 

What  these  various  appointments  say  Is 
that  while  President  Bush  may  talk  a  good 
line— on  the  destruction  of  Brazilian  rain 
forests,  for  example,  or  control  of  global 
warming— when  it  comes  to  the  crucial  do- 
mestic environmental  issues  with  political 
overtones,  he  folds  up  and  silently  steals 
away. 

That  isn't  good  environmental  leadership. 
It  Isn't  good  economics.  It  isn't  even  good 
politics. 

Rkmabks  or  Skrator  Al  Gore,  Foruii  on 

Global  Chahgb  and  Our  Common  Future, 

National  Academy  op  Sciences.  Mat  1, 

1989 

Many  of  us  have  come  to  this  gathering 
because  of  a  shared  belief  that  humankind 
has  suddenly  entered  into  a  brand  new  rela- 
tionship with  the  planet  Earth,  and  that 
human  civilization  is,  in  its  current  pattern, 
causing  grave  and  perhaps  soon  irreparable 
damage  to  the  ecological  system  which  sup- 
ports life  as  we  know  it. 

My  purpose  is  to  sound  an  alarm  loudly 
and  clearly— of  imminent  and  grave 
danger— and  to  describe  a  strategy  for  con- 
fronting this  crisis,  with  changes  in  our  col- 
lective behavior  and  thinking  which,  if 
made,  can  forestall  and  prevent  the  horren- 
dous prospect  of  an  ecological  collapse. 

First,  why  is  such  an  alarm  necessary?  Do 
we  need  a  crisis  before  we  can  act? 

Sometimes  in  human  affairs  a  pattern  is 
well  set  before  its  implications  are  felt  in 
our  daily  lives.  This  is  true  both  in  politics 
and  in  science.  When  shattered  glass  filled 
the  streets  of  Berlin  on  Kristallnacht,  few 
could  conceive  of  the  holocaust  to  follow. 
But  from  a  distance,  the  pattern  is  now 
clear.  When  the  first  atom  was  split,  few 
could  conceive  of  nuclear  bombs.  But  when 
Einstein  wrote  Roosevelt,  the  pattern  was 
clear. 

How  much  information  is  needed  by  the 
human  mind  to  recognize  a  pattern?  How 
much  more  is  needed  by  the  body  politic  to 
Justify  action  in  response? 

It  took  a  long  time  for  the  world  to  re- 
spond to  Hitler.  Because  of  Hitler,  it  took 
only  a  short  time  for  Roosevelt  to  respond 
to  Einstein. 

In  a  classic  experiment  often  cited,  a  frog 
dropped  into  a  pot  of  boiling  water  quickly 
Jumps  out.  But  the  same  frog,  put  in  the 
water  before  it  is  slowly  heated,  will  remain 
in  place  until  it  is  boiled. 

The  meaning  of  a  pattern  is  conveyed  by 
contrast  as  opposed  to  sameness.  Sameness 
luUs  the  senses  and  conveys  an  absence  of 
danger.  Gradual  change  sometimes  resem- 
bles sameness,  obscuring  danger  from  minds 
which  reserve  their  alertness  for  sharp  con- 
trasts. Exponential  change  it  first  resembles 
sameness,  then  gradual  change,  then  explo- 
sive contrast. 

It  is  often  hard  to  recognize  the  shape  of 
an  exponential  curve  before  it  reaches  the 
explosive  stage.  It  is  difficult  because  the 
contrast   essential    to    understanding   very 


large  patterns  is  sometimes  visible  only 
from  a  distance. 

If  an  individual  or  a  nation  is  accustomed 
to  looking  at  the  future  one  year  at  a  time, 
and  the  past  in  terms  of  a  single  lifetime, 
then  many  large  patterns  are  concealed.  If  a 
political  body  looks  at  policies  in  the  con- 
text of  a  single  nation,  then  the  global  im- 
pacts will  remain  invisible. 

When  you  consider  the  relationship  of  the 
human  species  to  the  planet  Earth,  not 
much  change  is  visible  in  a  single  year,  in  a 
single  nation.  Yet,  if  you  look  at  the  entire 
pattern  of  that  relationship  from  the  emer- 
gence of  the  species  until  today.  May  Day 
1989,  a  distinctive  contrast  in  very  recent 
times  clearly  conveys  the  danger  to  which 
we  must  respond.  It  took  ten  thousand 
human  lifetimes  for  the  population  to  reach 
two  billion.  Now,  in  the  course  of  a  single 
human  lifetime— mine  and  yours— it  is  rock- 
eting from  two  billion  toward  ten  billion, 
and  is  already  halfway  there. 

Startling  graphs  showing  the  loss  of  forest 
land,  topsoil,  stratospheric  ozone,  and  spe- 
cies all  follow  the  same  pattern  of  sudden, 
unprecedented  acceleration  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  20th  century.  And  yet,  so  far, 
the  pattern  of  our  politics  remains  remark- 
ably unchanged. 

The  earth's  forests  are  being  destroyed  at 
the  rate  of  one  football  field's  worth  every 
second,  one  Tennessee's  worth  every  year. 
An  enormous  hole  is  opening  in  the  ozone 
layer,  reducing  the  earth's  ability  to  protect 
life  from  deadly  ultraviolet  radiation.  Living 
species  die  at  such  ixi  unprecedented  rate 
that  more  than  half  may  disappear  within 
our  lifetimes.  Chemical  wastes,  in  growing 
volumes,  seep  downward  to  poison  ground- 
water and  upward  to  destroy  the  atmos- 
phere's delicate  balance.  Huge  quantities  of 
carbon  dioxide,  methane,  and  chlorofluoro- 
carbons  dumped  In  the  atmosphere  are  trap- 
ping heat  and  raising  global  temperatures. 

In  1987.  carbon  dioxide  levels  in  the  at- 
mosphere began  to  surge  with  record  annual 
increases.  Global  temperatures  are  also 
climbing:  1987  was  the  second  hottest  year 
on  record;  1988  was  the  hottest.  Scientists 
now  predict  our  current  course  may  raise 
world  temperatures  almost  five  degrees  Cel- 
sius in  the  lifetimes  of  people  in  this  room. 
The  last  time  there  was  such  a  shift,  it  was 
five  degrees  colder:  New  York  City  was 
under  one  kilometer  of  ice.  If  five  degrees 
colder  over  thousands  of  years  produces  an 
ice  age,  what  could  five  degrees  warmer 
produce  in  one  lifetime? 

Why  are  these  dramatic  changes  taking 
place?  Because  the  human  population  is 
surging,  because  the  industrial,  scientific, 
and  technological  revolutions  magnify  the 
environmental  impact  of  these  increases, 
and  because  we  tolerate  self-destructive  be- 
havior and  environmental  vandalism  on  a 
global  scale. 

The  problem  in  organizing  our  response  is 
that  the  worst  effects  seem  far  off  in  the 
future,  and  they  are  so  unprecedented  they 
seem  to  defy  common  sense.  While  right 
now,  in  the  present,  millions  of  people  are 
suffering  in  poverty  and  dying  of  starvation, 
warfare,  and  preventable  diseases.  How  do 
we  deal  with  these  immediate  problems  and 
at  the  same  time  confront  the  problems  of 
the  future?  One  of  the  philosophers  of  the 
environmental  movement,  Ivan  lUich,  in  a 
recent  interview,  explained  the  sudden  envi- 
ronmental activism  of  Margaret  Thatcher, 
Mikhail  Gorbachev,  and  other  world  leaders 
previously  uninterested  in  the  global  envi- 
ronment by  saying  "what  has  changed  is 
that  our  common  sense  has  begim  searching 


for  a  language  to  speak  about  the  shadow 
our  future  throws." 

Science  already  has  such  a  language.  Have 
you  ever  seen  the  picture  showing  how  time 
and  space  are  shaped  by  mass,  with  a  black 
hole  pictured  as  a  deep  well  in  a  grid,  with 
the  space  and  time  around  the  well  sloping 
toward  it?  Human  political  awareness  is 
shaped  by  history  in  precisely  that  way.  Our 
political  awareness  of  the  world  is  shaped 
and  bent  by  events.  Large  events  like  World 
War  II  exert  a  powerful  gravitational  pull 
on  every  idea  we  have  about  the  world 
around  us.  The  Holocaust  shapes  every  idea 
we  have  about  human  nature. 

And  Just  as  in  Einstein's  theory,  future 
events  can  exert  the  same  gravitational  pull 
on  our  thinking  as  events  in  the  past— even 
though  the  events  in  the  future  have  not 
yet  occurred. 

Time  Is  relative  in  politics  as  in  science. 
The  political  will  which  made  possible  the 
mass  political  protests  against  escalating 
the  nuclear  arms  race  came  from  awareness 
of  a  downslope  toward  a  future  we  did  not 
want  to  see.  Many  felt  us  being  pulled 
toward  a  nuclear  war  that  would  crush 
human  history  forever  into  a  black  hole.  We 
are  now  changing  our  course  away  from 
that  downslope,  we  hope,  and  taking  a  new 
direction— even  though  99.9  percent  of  all 
human  beings  on  earth  have  never  seen, 
heard,  or  personally  felt  nuclear  destruc- 
tion. The  awareness  of  that  potential  future 
event  came  from  political  communication, 
with  abstract  symbols,  like  words. 

Now,  throughout  the  world,  we  are  wit- 
nessing the  emergence  of  a  new  political  will 
to  take  a  different  course  in  order  to  avoid 
the  slope  toward  global  environmental  de- 
struction. We  see  the  catastrophe  coming, 
we  hear  Rachel  Carson's  Silent  Spring.  The 
slope  seemed  gradual  at  first  but  now  it  is 
steep.  We  feel  strongly  pulled  toward  eco- 
logical collapse  by  the  policies  we  are  now 
pursuing. 

I  personally  became  deeply  involved  in  the 
effort  to  avoid  a  nuclear  holocaust  nine 
years  ago  because  I  felt  the  slope  toward 
that  horrendous  possibility.  And  I  tried  to 
bring  to  the  task  the  skills  of  my  profession. 
I  believe  all  this  talk  about  the  global  envi- 
ronment as  a  national  security  issue  makes 
a  great  deal  of  sense  in  [>olitical  terms. 

For  the  past  13  years,  as  a  citizen  and  as  a 
member  of  the  United  States  Congress.  I 
have  had  long-standing  interests  in  both  the 
environmental  threat  and  In  national  securi- 
ty. As  a  practical  matter,  I  have  dealt  with 
these  subjects  as  separate  intellectual  ac- 
counts: involving  distinct  areas  of  public 
policy,  each  with  its  own  completely  differ- 
ent set  of  concerns  and  participants. 

Yet,  they  grow  more  and  more  alike.  Na- 
tional security  comprises  matters  that  di- 
rectly and  imminently  menace  the  interests 
of  the  state,  or  the  welfare  of  the  people.  As 
such,  these  issues  command  the  attention  of 
political  leaders  at  the  highest  level,  with  a 
proportionate  claim  on  the  resources  of  gov- 
ernment and  the  wealth  of  the  nation.  If  so- 
ciety were  an  organism,  national  security 
would  involve  the  instinct  for  survival. 

To  this  point,  the  national  security 
agenda  has  been  dominated  by  issues  of 
military  security,  embedded  in  the  context 
of  global  struggle  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union:  a  struggle  which  the 
protagonists  have  often  waged  through  dis- 
tant surrogates,  but  which  has  always  har- 
t)orded  the  risk  of  direct  confrontation  and 
nuclear  war. 

Given  the  changes  in  Soviet  behavior 
which  have  begun  under  Gorbachev,  there 
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Is  growing  optimism  that  this  long,  dark 
period  may  be  passing.  There  is  also  hope 
this  will  open  the  International  agenda  for 
other  urgent  matters  and  for  the  release  of 
enormous  resources,  now  committed  to  war, 
toward  other  objectives. 

Many  hope  that  the  global  environment 
will  be  the  new  Dominant  Issue.  They  assert 
that  a  collective.  International  struggle  for 
stability  In  the  ecosystem  will  succeed  the 
old  pattern  of  national  struggle  for  tempo- 
ral power,  and  will  justify  the  preemption  of 
enormous  resources,  and  reshape  the  public 
consciousness  In  support  of  another  long, 
global  struggle. 

I  am  deeply  In  sympathy  with  this  view, 
and  yet  as  someone  who  has  worked  hard  on 
both  Issues,  I  believe  the  analogy  must  be 
used  very  cautiously.  The  US-Soviet  strug- 
gle has  lasted  almost  half  a  century,  con- 
sumed several  trillions  of  dollars,  cost  us 
close  to  one  hundred  thousand  American 
lives  in  Korea  and  Vietnam,  and  has  pro- 
foundly shaped  the  psychological  and  social 
consciousness  of  our  people.  Much  the  same 
could  be  said  of  the  Soviets,  who,  If  any- 
thing, have  endured  far  more  than  have  we 
for  the  sake  of  their  ideology. 

Nothing  is  automatic  or  foreordained 
about  the  course  of  US-Soviet  relations,  no 
matter  how  many  edltiorial  writers  now 
claim  the  "Cold  War  is  Over."  Nothing  re- 
lieves us  of  our  present  responsibilities  for 
defense  or  of  the  need  to  conduct  painstak- 
ing negotiations  to  limit  arms  and  reduce 
the  risk  of  war.  The  old  agenda  is  with  us 
still,  exacting  Its  price  In  wealth,  creativity 
and  the  attention  of  statesmen. 
And  yet,  the  environmentalists  are  right. 
Certainly,  there  is  strong  evidence  the 
new  enemy  is  at  least  as  real  as  the  old.  For 
the  general  public,  the  shocking  Images  of 
last  year's  drought,  or  of  beaches  covered 
with  medical  garbage,  inspired  a  sense  of 
peril  once  sparked  only  by  Soviet  behavior. 
But  for  environmental  specialists,  the 
steady  flow  of  data  from  scientific  investiga- 
tion of  the  environment— often  ambiguous, 
but  always  menacing— is  eerily  equivalent  to 
intelligence  collection  against  the  more  fa- 
mUiar  Soviet  threat.  The  U2  spy  plane,  for 
example,  now  is  used  to  monitor  not  missile 
silos  but  ozone  depletion. 

Already,  we  are  seeing  governments  strug- 
gling to  resolve  issues  whose  domains  go  far 
beyond  anything  in  our  experience.  Debate 
over  the  disposition  of  radioactive  wastes, 
for  example.  Involves  choices  that  must 
remain  valid  across  geological  time.  The  spe- 
cies now  disappearing  at  an  unprecedented 
rate  will  never  return.  The  global  climate 
pattern  could  shift  to  a  new  equilibrium  and 
never  regain  its  former  pattern. 

In  the  not  distant  future,  there  will  be  a 
new  "sacred  agenda"  in  International  af- 
fairs: policies  that  enable  the  rescue  of  the 
global  environment.  This  task  will  one  day 
Join,  and  then  perhaps  even  supplant,  pre- 
venting the  world's  Incineration  through 
nuclear  war.  as  the  principle  test  of  state- 
craft. 

However,  in  thinking  about  environmenta- 
llsm  as  a  national  security  concern.  It  Is  Im- 
portant to  differentiate  between  what 
would— In  military  jargon— be  called  the 
level  of  threat.  Certain  environmental  prob- 
lems may  be  Important  but  are  essentially 
local;  others  cross  borders,  and  in  effect  rep- 
resent theaters  of  operations:  and  still 
others  are  global  and  strategic  In  nature. 

On  this  scale,  even  phenomena  as  Impor- 
tant as  the  slow  suffocation  of  Mexico  City, 
the  deaths  of  northern  forests  in  America 
and  Europe,  or  even  the  desertification  of 


large  areas  of  Africa,  will  likely  not  be  re- 
garded as  fuU  scale  national  security  issues. 
However,  the  greenhouse  effect  and  strat- 
ospheric ozone  depletion  fit  the  profUe  of 
national  security  Issues  of  global  signifi- 
cance. The  phenomena  certainly  will  in  time 
produce  effects  big  enough  to  threaten 
international  order,  even  at  the  level  of  war 
and  peace.  In  the  case  of  global  warming, 
the  fact  that  some  of  the  worst  effects  wiU 
not  fully  manifest  themselves  untU  the 
middle  of  the  next  century  is  offset  by  the 
fact  that  actions  we  take  now  will  determine 
the  extent  of  the  damage  later. 

When  nations  perceive  that  they  are 
threatened  at  the  strategic  level,  they  may 
be  Induced  to  think  of  drastic  response.  In- 
volving sharp  discontinuities  from  everyday 
approaches  to  policy.  In  mlUtary  terms,  this 
is  the  point  when  the  United  SUtes  begins 
to  think  of  invoking  nuclear  weapons.  The 
global  environment  may  well  Involve  re- 
sponses that  are.  In  comparative  terms,  just 
as  radical.  Not  just  business  as  usual,  not 
just  Incremental  variations  but  massive  de- 
partures from  the  norm. 

Nuclear  war  Is  an  apocalyptic  subject,  and 
so  is  global  environmental  destruction.  We 
are  dealing  here  with  Increasingly  credible 
forecasts  of  climatic  dislocations,  vast 
changes  In  growing  cycles,  innundations  of 
coastal  areas  and  the  loss  to  the  sea  of  vast 
territories— some  of  them  very  heavily  de- 
veloped and  populated.  We  also  are  dealing 
not  only  with  a  threat  to  human  health,  but 
unpredictable  and  potentially  vast  changes 
to  all  life  at  the  surface  of  the  earth  and  the 
seas,  as  the  result  of  prolonged  exposure  to 
Increased  ultra-violet  radiation. 

What's  more,  despite  some  progress  made 
toward  limiting  some  sources  of  the  prob- 
lem, such  as  CPCs,  we  have  to  face  the  stark 
fact  that  we  have  barely  scratched  the  sur- 
face. Even  if  all  other  elements  of  the  prob- 
lem are  solved,  a  major  threat  is  still  posed 
by  emissions  of  carbon  dioxide,  the  exhaling 
breath  of  the  Industrial  culture  upon  which 
our  civilization  rests.  The  Implications  of 
the  latest  and  best  studies  on  this  matter 
are  staggering.  We  must  be  honest  about 
them.  Essentially,  they  tell  us  that  with  our 
current  pattern  of  technology  and  produc- 
tion, we  face  a  Hobsian  Choice  between  eco- 
nomic growth  In  the  near  term,  and  massive 
environmental  disorder  as  the  subsequent 
penalty. 

This  central  fact  cuts  across  the  ftuje  of  all 
environmental  strategies  as  we  generally 
think  of  them.  It  suggests  that  the  notion  of 
environmentally  sustainable  development  at 
present  may  be  an  oxymoron,  rather  than  a 
realistic  objective.  It  declares  war.  In  effect, 
on  routine  life  In  the  advanced  Industrial  so- 
cieties. And— <;entral  to  the  outcome  of  the 
entire  struggle  to  restore  global  environ- 
mental balance— it  declares  war  on  the 
Third  World. 

The  Third  World  does  not  have  a  choice 
about  whether  or  not  It  will  develop  eco- 
nomically. If  It  does  not  develop  economical- 
ly, poverty,  hunger  and  disease  will  consume 
entire  populations.  And  long  before  that, 
whole  societies  will  experience  revolution- 
ary political  disorder.  Rapid  economic 
growth  is  a  llfe-or-death  Imperative 
throughout  the  Third  World.  The  peoples 
and  governments  of  the  Third  World  will 
not  be  denied  that  hope,  no  matter  the 
longer-term  costs  for  the  global  environ- 
ment. 

And  why  should  they  accept  what  we, 
manifestly,  will  not  accept  for  ourselves? 
Who  Is  so  bold  as  to  say  that  any  nation  in 
the  developed  world  Is  prepared  to  abandon 


Industrial  and  economic  growth?  Who  will 
proclaim  that  any  nation  in  the  developed 
world  will  accept  even  serious  compromises 
in  levels  of  comfort,  for  the  sake  of  global 
environmental  balance?  And  who  will  appor- 
tion these  sacrifices;  who  will  then  bear 
them? 

Development,  of  course.  Is  part  of  the 
problem  as  well  as  the  solution.  We  know 
that,  just  as  we  know  that  nuclear  deter- 
rence depends  on  the  weapons  we  are  trying 
to  render  obsolete. 

The  effort  to  solve  the  nuclear  arms  race 
has  been  complicated  not  only  by  simplistic 
stereotypes  of  the  enemy  and  the  threat  he 
poses.  It  also  has  been  complicated  by  sim- 
plistic demands  for  Immediate  unilateral 
disarmament,  without  any  basis  for  a  widely 
shared  confidence  that  the  original  threat  is 
no  longer  real. 

My  own  belief  is  that  perceptions  must 
evolve  simultaneously  in  both  superpowers 
as  technology  evolves  simultaneously  In 
both  countries,  as  conscious  efforts  are 
made  to  improve  information  about  the 
other,  about  the  nature  of  the  threat,  and 
the  confidence  we  can  summon  that  the 
threat  Is  In  fact  chjuiglng  and  receding. 

In  similar  fashion,  the  effort  to  solve  the 
global  environmental  crisis  will  be  compli- 
cated not  only  by  blind  assertions  that  more 
and  more  environmental  manipulation  and 
more  and  more  resource  extraction  are  es- 
sential for  economic  growth.  It  will  also  be 
complicated  by  the  emergence  of  simplistic 
demands  that  development,  or  technology 
Itself,  must  be  stopped  for  the  problem  to  be 
solved.  This  Is  a  crisis  of  confidence  which 
must  be  addressed. 

This  speech,  if  you'll  permit  me  a  personal 
moment.  Is  the  first  time  I've  spoken  In 
public  on  any  subject  In  six  weeks.  My  wife 
and  I  have  been  In  John  Hopkins  Hospital, 
at  the  bedside  of  our  son,  who  was  hit  by  an 
automobile.  I've  been  living  In  the  world  of 
medical  science,  pursuing  the  goal  of  restor- 
ing our  son  to  health.  Ten  years  ago,  a  child 
with  his  injuries  would  have  had  several 
surgical  interventions  which  doctors  now  re- 
alize are  unwise,  given  the  greater  likeli- 
hood of  the  body  healing  Itself  where  some 
Injuries  are  concerned. 

Yet,  two  days  after  the  accident,  when 
doctors  were  unable  to  stabilize  Internal 
bleeding,  my  wife  and  I  naively  hoped  that 
same  natural  healing  process  would  take 
care  of  that  problem  and  make  any  surgery 
unnecessary.  If  the  doctor  had  relied  not  on 
science  but  on  us,  we  would  have  unwisely 
urged  against  an  operation.  But  doctors 
have  acquired  sufficient  knowledge  to  real- 
ize that  the  body  should  be  allowed  to  heal 
itself  when  it  can  do  so.  At  the  same  time, 
they  know  there  are  some  Instances  where 
Intervention  Is  essential  to  save  life. 

Similarly,  we  must  acquire  sufficient 
knowledge  of  the  earth's  system  to  judge 
when  It  can  heal  Itself,  and  when  It  Is  neces- 
sary for  us  to  Intervene.  For  example,  when 
40,000  children  die  of  disease  and  starvation 
every  24  hours,  we  obviously  must  inter- 
vene. But  It  Is  past  time  to  recognize  that 
many  of  society's  interventions  In  the  envi- 
ronment have  been  and  are  unwise.  Much 
ecological  destruction  Is  subsidized  by  gov- 
ernments. We  need  more  knowledge,  more 
experience,  and  the  kind  of  sensitive  judg- 
ments that  modem  doctors  have  learned  to 
make. 

The  cross-cut  between  imperatives  of 
growth  and  the  Imperatives  of  environmen- 
tal management,  represents  a  supreme  test 
for  modem  industrial  civilization.  The  test 
Is  whether  we  can  devise  very  dynamic  new 
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strategies  which  will  accommodate  econom- 
ic growth  within  a  stabilized  environmental 
framework. 

That  is  an  extreme  demand  to  place  upon 
technology.  There  Is  no  real  assurance  that 
such  a  balance  can  in  fact  be  struck.  Never- 
theless the  effort  must  be  made.  And  be- 
cause of  the  urgency,  scope  and  even  the  im- 
probability of  complete  success  in  such  an 
endeavor,  I  am  strongly  tempted  to  use  a 
military  term  for  a  metaphor.  To  deal  with 
the  global  environment,  we  wUl  need  the  en- 
vironmental equivalent  of  the  Strategic  De- 
fense Initiative,  a  Strategic  Environment 
mitlaUve. 

I  have  been  an  opponent  of  the  military 
SDI.  But  even  opponents  of  SDI  recognize 
this  effort  has  been  remarkably  successful 
in  drawing  together  previously  disconnected 
government  programs,  in  stimulating  the 
development  of  new  technologies,  and  In 
forcing  upon  us  a  wave  of  intense  new  anal- 
ysis of  subjects  previously  thought  to  have 
been  exhausted. 

We  need  the  same  kind  of  focus  and  inten- 
sity, and  similar  levels  of  funding,  to  deal 
comprehensively  with  global  wanning,  strat- 
oq>heric  oeone  depletion,  species  loss,  defor- 
estation, ocean  poUutlon,  acid  rain,  air  and 
water  and  groundwater  pollution,  and  all  of 
the  problems  degrading  the  world's  environ- 
ment. In  every  major  sector  of  economic  ac- 
tivity—energy, agriculture,  manufacturing, 
and  transportation,  for  example— a  Strate- 
gic Environment.  Initiative  must  identify 
and  then  spread  sets  of  increasingly  effec- 
tive new  technologies:  some  that  are  already 
well  in  hand;  some  that  need  further  work, 
though  well  understood  in  principle;  and 
some  that  are  revolutionary  ideas  whose 
very  existence  is  now  a  matter  of  specula- 
tion. 

Let  me  briefly  illustrate: 

Energy  is  the  lifeblood  of  development. 
Unfortunately,  today's  most  economical 
technologies  for  converting  energy  re- 
sources into  usable  forms  of  power  (as  in 
burning  coal  to  make  electricity)  release  a 
plethora  of  pollutants.  An  Energy  SEI 
should  focus  on  producing  the  energy  of  de- 
velopment without  compromising  the  envi- 
ronment. Chief  on  the  near- term  list  of  al- 
ternatives are  energy  efficiency  and  conser- 
vation; on  the  mid-term  list,  solar  power, 
possibly  new  generation  nuclear  power,  bio- 
mass  (with  no  extraneous  pollutants  and  a 
dosed  carbon  cycle),  as  well  as  enhanced  ef- 
ficiency; and  long-term,  nuclear  fusion,  as 
well  as  enhanced  versions  of  solar,  biomass, 
and  nuclear  energy,  and  energy  efficiency. 

In  agriculture,  we  have  witnessed  vast 
growth  in  Third  World  food  production 
through  the  Oreen  Revolution,  but  often 
that  growth  relied  on  heavily  subsidized  fer- 
tilizers, pesticides,  irrigation,  and  overall 
mechanization,  sometimes  giving  the  advan- 
tage to  rich  farmers  over  poor  ones.  We 
need  a  second  green  revolution,  to  address 
the  needs  of  the  Third  World's  poor  a  focus 
on  increasing  productivity  from  small  farms 
on  marginal  land,  with  low-input  agricultur- 
al methods.  These  technologies,  whose  com- 
ponents are  not  only  technological,  but  fi- 
nancial and  political,  may  be  the  key  to  sat- 
isfying the  land  hunger  of  the  disadvan- 
taged and  the  desperate  who  are  slashing 
daily  Into  the  rainforest  of  Amazonia— leav- 
ing behind  the  depleted  soil  of  their  first 
homesteads.  It  may  also  be  the  key  in  the 
battle  to  arrest  the  desertification  of  sub- 
Saharan  Africa,  where  human  need  and  cli- 
mate stress  are  now  operating  in  a  deadly 
partnenhip. 

Fortunately,  the  next  wave  of  agricultural 
improvements  is  almost  upon  us— from  bio- 


technology. In  my  view,  we  should  carefully 
push  forward  work  on  new  crop  strains  with 
genetic  encoding  that  allows  "natural"  re- 
sistance to  pests,  disease,  and  droughts;  not 
to  mention  improved  yield.  Of  course,  bio- 
technology will  not  completely  solve  the 
problems  that  arise  from  inadequate  distri- 
bution of  food  supplies— they  are  most  often 
due  to  a  failure  of  politics,  not  crops. 

In  addition,  new  industrial  processes,  new 
materials,  and  increased  use  of  recycled  ma- 
terials, wiU  aU  become  imprartant  to  "sus- 
tainable" development. 

Needed  in  the  U.S.  probably  more  than 
anywhere,  is  a  Transportation  SEI  focusing 
in  the  near  term  on  improving  the  mileage 
standards  of  our  vehicles,  and  encouraging 
and  enabling  Americans  to  drive  less.  In  the 
mid-term,  come  questions  of  alternative 
fuels,  such  as  biomass-based  liquid  fuels  or 
electricity.  And  in  the  mid-  and  long-terms 
come  the  inescapable  need  for  re-examining 
the  entire  structure  of  our  transportation 
sector,  and  its  Inherent  demand  on  the  per- 
sonal vechicle  for  efficient  transport. 

Funds  to  promote  these  research  objec- 
tives could  be  drawn  from  very  modest  U.S. 
energy  taxes,  eventually  perhaps  even  a  COi 
tax,  although  that  is  not  yet  politically 
viable.  The  U.S.  government  should  orga- 
nize itself  to  finance  the  export  of  energy- 
efficient  systems,  and  of  renewable  energy 
sources.  That  means  preferential  lending  ar- 
rangements through  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  and  Overseas  Private  Investment  Cor- 
poration. 

Encouragement  for  the  Third  World 
should  also  come  in  the  form  of  attractive 
international  credit  arrangements  for 
energy  efficient  and  environmentally  sus- 
tainable processes.  Funds  for  this  lending 
stream  would  be  generated  by  institutions 
such  as  the  World  Bank,  which,  in  the 
course  of  debt  swapping,  might  dedicate 
new  funds  to  the  purchase  of  envrionmen- 
tally  sounder  technologies. 

Finally,  the  United  States,  other  develop- 
ers of  new  technology,  and  international 
lending  institutions,  should  establish  cen- 
ters of  training  at  locations  around  the 
world,  to  create  a  core  of  environmentally 
educated  planners  and  technicians,  in  order 
to  "make  the  ground  fertile"  for  sowing  en- 
vironmentally attractive  technologies  and 
practices:  an  effort  not  unlike  that  which 
produced  agricultural  research  centers 
throughout  the  world  during  the  Green 
Revolution. 

With  this  SEI,  we  must  transform  science 
and  technology  to  make  it  more  efficient, 
consume  less  of  the  earth's  natural  re- 
sources, and  emphasize  waste  minimization, 
recycling,  and  the  use  of  renewable  re- 
sources in  harmony  with  the  natural  world. 
We  must  start  by  quickly  obtaining  massive 
quantities  of  information  about  the  global 
processes  now  underway— through,  for  ex- 
ample, the  Mission  to  Planet  Earth  program 
of  NASA. 

And  we  also  must  target  first  the  most 
readily  identifiable  and  correctable  sources 
of  environmental  damage.  Today,  for  exam- 
ple, I  have  introduced  a  new  comprehensive 
legislative  package  to  effectively  halt 
chlorofluorocarbon.  carbon  tetrachloride, 
methyl  chloroform,  and  halon  emissions, 
and  to  promote  development  of  technologies 
to  replace  those  that  now  rely  on  CPC's. 
Earlier  this  year.  I  introduced  the  World 
Environment  Policy  Act  of  1989,  a  far-rang- 
ing bill  to  address  virtually  every  aspect  of 
the  global  environmental  crisis,  including 
CPC's  and  CO,. 

In  order  to  accomplish  our  goal  we  also 
must    transform    global    politics,    shifting 


from  short-term  concerns  to  long-term  con- 
cerns, from  conflict  to  cooperation. 

The  evidence  of  the  last  six  months  leads 
me  to  believe  we  have  the  capacity  for  this 
change.  Just  as  the  equilibrium  of  an  envi- 
ronmental system  can  suddenly  change 
from  one  state  to  another,  the  equilibrium 
of  one  political  system  can  suddenly  change 
from  one  state  to  another.  We  politicians 
are  frequently  adept  at  symbolic  action,  a 
pretense  of  change  without  the  substance  of 
change.  And  for  that  reason,  my  optimism  is 
tempered  by  awareness  of  the  power  in  the 
forces  of  greed  and  fear.  But  I  do  believe  we 
have  the  capacity  for  what  is  needed— be- 
cause the  challenge  can  now  be  accurately 
described  in  terms  of  national  security. 

Some  may  believe  that  the  idea  of  the  en- 
vironment as  a  national  security  issue  is  Just 
rhetoric.  Most  of  us  in  this  room,  however, 
accept  it  as  a  statement  of  fact.  But,  we  also 
know  that  just  as  the  world  has  been  living 
with  the  possibility  of  man-made  disaster  in 
the  form  of  nuclear  war,  so  it  now  lives  with 
the  growing  threat  of  man-made  disaster  in 
the  form  of  catastrophic  envirorunental  fail- 
ure. 

In  many  ways,  it  Is  the  same  basic  dilem- 
ma. In  each  case,  our  survival  was  threat- 
ened at  a  basic,  primal  level— the  fear  of 
death  from  attack  by  an  enemy,  the  fear  of 
death  from  nmning  out  of  food.  To  each 
threat,  we  responded  with  more  and  more 
efficiency.  The  increasing  sophistication  of 
our  technology  has  enabled  us  to  confront 
each  threat  to  our  survival  with  a  more  pow- 
erful response.  And  in  each  case,  the  effort 
to  secure  our  survival  has  Instead  threat- 
ened our  survival. 

Moreover,  even  If  we  are  successful  this 
time  in  meeting  the  needs  of  our  survival 
and  preserving  the  world  environment.  It 
probably  won't  be  the  last  time  we'll  face 
this  basic  problem.  Genetic  engineering  may 
pose  the  same  dilemma  all  over  again.  In 
the  effort  to  protect  ourselves  against  dis- 
ease, we're  creating  a  new  and  more  power- 
ful technology  that  ultimately  will  confront 
us  with  the  same  historic  challenge  to 
human  nature  and  the  same  hubristic  rela- 
tionship of  our  species  to  the  limits  nature 
has  designed  for  us  as  part  of  the  world  eco- 
logical system. 

As  a  result,  it  is  hard  to  escape  the  conclu- 
sion that  we  must  also  transform  our- 
selves—or at  least  the  way  we  think  about 
ourselves,  our  children,  and  our  future.  This 
last  transformation  is  the  most  essential, 
and  yet  the  most  difficult.  If  there  Is  one 
cause  for  the  prevailing  pessimism  about 
our  ability  to  meet  this  unprecedented  chal- 
lenge. It  Is  the  belief  by  many  that  we  are 
Incapable  of  the  change  In  thlnldng  re- 
quired. 

And  yet,  there  are  precedents  which  give 
cause  for  realistic  hope.  Human  sacrifice 
and  slavery  were  both  once  commonplace  in 
human  societies,  yet  both  are  now  obsolete. 
Our  thlnldng  was  transformed.  These 
changes,  like  most  changes  in  global  climate 
patterns,  took  place  over  a  long  period  of 
time.  But  now.  Just  as  climate  changes  are 
telescoped  into  short  periods  of  time,  we 
must  create  In  a  single  generation  changes 
In  human  thinking  of  a  magnitude  compara- 
ble to  the  change  that  brought  about  the 
abolition  of  slavery.  Yet  once  again,  we 
must  remind  ourselves  that  the  pattern  of 
change  required  Is  visible  only  from  a  dis- 
tance. 

In  this  case,  we  cannot  rely  on  science  to 
give  us  a  new  point  of  view  for  It  Is  partly 
responsible  for  the  problem.  In  ways  not  yet 
fully  understood,  the  scientific  revolution 
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itself  changed  the  way  we  saw  ourselves  In 
relation  to  the  world.  We  detached  our- 
selves from  nature  to  examine  the  physical 
world.  In  a  kind  of  Heisenberg  Principle 
writ  large,  we  altered— without  realizing  it^ 
the  nature  of  what  we  began  to  examine. 
The  new  pattern  of  thinking  we  must  now 
create  is  one  in  which  we  once  again  see  our- 
selves as  a  part  of  the  ecological  system  in 
which  we  live.  What  we  now  lack  is  a  sense 
of  the  proper  location  of  our  species  in  the 
ecosystem.  We  have  lost  our  ecollbrium. 

How  then  can  we  gain  sufficient  distance 
from  ourselves  to  see  a  pattern  which  con- 
Uins  ourselves  in  a  larger  context?  My  own 
religious  faith  teaches  me  that  we  are  given 
dominion  over  the  earth,  but  that  we  also 
are  required  to  be  good  stewards  of  the 
earth.  If  we  witness  the  destruction  of  half 
the  living  species  God  put  on  this  earth 
during  our  lifetimes  as  a  result  of  our  ac- 
tions, we  will  have  faUed  in  the  responsibU- 
ity  of  stewardship.  Are  those  actions,  be- 
cause of  their  result,  "evil"?  The  answer  de- 
pends not  upon  the  everyday  nature  of  the 
actions,  but  upon  our  knowledge  of  their 
consequences.  In  an  examination  of  Hitler's 
lieutenants,  Hannah  Arendt  coined  the 
memorable  phrase  "the  banality  of  evil." 
The  Individual  actions  which  collectively 
produce  the  world's  enviroiunental  crisis  are 
indeed  banal  when  they  are  looked  at  one 
by  one:  the  cutting  of  a  tree,  the  air  condi- 
tioning of  a  car. 

"Evil,"  and  "good"  are  terms  not  used  fre- 
quently by  politicians.  But  in  my  own  view, 
this  problem  cannot  be  solved  without  refer- 
ence to  spiritual  values  found  in  every  faith. 
For  many  scientists  on  the  edge  of  new  dis- 
coveries in  cosmology  and  quantum  physics, 
the  reconcUiation  of  science  and  reUgion 
sometimes  now  seems  near  at  hand.  It  is  a 
reconciliation  not  imlike  the  one  we  seek  be- 
tween man  and  nature. 

But  even  without  defining  the  problem  in 
religious  terms,  it  is  possible  to  conclude 
that  the  solutions  we  seek  will  be  found  in  a 
new  faith  in  the  future  of  life  on  earth  after 
our  own,  a  faith  in  the  future  which  justi- 
fies sacrifices  in  the  present,  a  new  moral 
courage  to  choose  higher  values  in  the  con- 
duct of  human  affairs,  and  a  new  reverence 
for  absolute  principles  that  can  serve  as 
guiding  stars  by  which  to  map  the  future 
course  of  our  species  and  our  place  within 
creation. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Will  my  col- 
league from  Tennessee  first  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  for  a 
question. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  thank  my 
friend.  I  noted  there  was  a  reference 
to  the  action  associated  with  the  ad- 
ministration in  regard  to  the  Valdez 
spill.  I  wonder  if  my  friend  from  Ten- 
nessee would  agree  to  allowing  me  to 
enter  in  the  Record  after  the  fact  the 
specific  action  taken  by  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  presence  of  adminis- 
tration officials  as  well  as  Government 
personnel  in  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  and 
approximately  1.000  that  were  in- 
volved within  2  days  of  the  spill. 

It  might  help  enlighten  my  friend  as 
to  the  extent  of  Federal  participation 
that  occurred  in  spite  of  the  percep- 
tion that  indeed  there  was  very  little 
Federal  presence. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

There  are  1,236  Department  of  Defense 
personnel  assigned  to  the  oU  spill  joint  task 
force  (1,062  military,  80  civilian,  94  contract 
personnel).  Support  by  service  is  as  follows: 
151  Army  (71  mUltary,  80  civilian);  3  Army 
National  Guard;  936  Navy  (842  mUitary,  94 
contract  personnel);  93  USMC;  and  53  Air 
Force. 

U.S.  HAVY  SUPPORT 

1.  Deputy  JTF/CTG  36.7;  RADM  E.B. 
Baker,  Jr.,  USN.  Embarked  in  USS  Juneau 
(LPD-10). 

2.  Amphibious  Assault  Ships  (Task  Group 
36.7). 

USS  Juneau  (LPD-10)  Capt.  T.A.  WU- 
landt,  USN: 

LCM-6  with  crews  (42  personnel 9 

Zodiac  boats  with  USMC  crews  (31 

personnel) 1* 

LARC  V 2 

HMMV 3 

CH-46  with  USMC  crews  (34  person- 
nel) (HMM-166  det) 2 

5-ton  truck 1 

Tactical  Air  Control  Det  (3  person- 
nel)   1 

Beach  Master  Unit  Det  (16  person- 
nel) (BMU  ONE  Det) 1 

CiviUans  currently  berthed;  343  males  and  123  fe- 
males. 

USS  Fort  McHenry  (LSD-43)  CDR  G.S. 
Rhodes,  USN: 

IjCM-6  with  crews 6 

LCM-8  with  crews 4 

CH-46  with  USMC  crew  to  transfer 

to  JUNEAU  on  arrival 1 

2,000'  containment  boom 1 

3.  Naval  Sea  Systems  Command: 

Contractor  personnel 94 

Skimmers 20 

VOSS  skimmers 2 

Tow  boats 10 

Boom  vans  (2,000) H 

Mooring  systems 20 

Shop  vans 2 

Rigging  vans 2 

Command  vans 2 

Cleaning  vans 2 

Inflatable  boats 4 

POL  pump  system 1 

National  Guard  Assets  Committed 

1.  Equipment: 

Van 

Lightweight  decontamination  ap 

paratus  (LDA) ■ 

2.  Personnel:  Army  Guard 

3.  Support  mission:  Provide  public  affairs 

support  to  the  Alaska  Department  of  Emer- 
gency Services,  and  aviation  AVIM  mainte- 
nance support  to  U.S.  Army. 

U.S.  Army  Support 


U.S.  Army  Support— Continued 
Civilians 
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so 


Total. 


151 


US  to  Fonx  Support 


Snties 


Tons 


1 

186 
3 


1.  Equipment: 
Helicopters . 


CH-47.. 
UH-1.... 
UH-60.. 
OH-58.. 


9 


CHI... 
C130.. 


C12.- 


u 

M2.3 

5 

112.0 

6 

170 

« 

(') 

Total.. 


68       1.12U 


'PMonly 

2.  Dedicated  assets: 

C-130 8 

C-12 3 

3.  Personnel:  MUitary 53 

Mr.  GORE.  I  do  not  know  if  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  wishes  to  endorse 
the  responses  of  the  Bush  administra- 
tion to  the  Alaskan  oil  spill.  It  has 
been  my  understanding  that  it  was  not 
really  the  kind  of  all-out  response  that 
many  of  us  hoped  would  take  place, 
but  the  Senator's  statement  will  speak 
for  itself. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York. 
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PANAMA 

M.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President, 
might,  with  the  indulgence  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  Chair,  be  permitted  to 
digress  just  for  several  minutes  from 
the  question  of  the  FSX.  I  do  not  have 
a  prepared  statement  that  I  intend  to 
read  and  it  is  many,  many  pages  but  it 
is  this  big  print  because  I  have  diffi- 
culty as  we  get  older  reading  the  small 
print. 

I  would  like  to  refer,  if  I  might,  to 
the  question  of  Panama.  This  is  an 
issue  that  we  are  all  concerned  with.  It 
is  an  issue  that  I  think  most  of  us  have 
commended  our  President  for  acting 
in  the  manner  in  which  he  has,  in  a 
measured  manner. 

I  just  received  a  very  disturbing 
phone  call.  When  I  say  "just,"  I  mean 
about  25  minutes  ago.  A  Rebecca  Cook 
called  my  office.  She  is  a  resident  in 
Panama.  She  is  a  U.S.  citizen  who 
works  for  the  Canal  Commission. 

She  called  in  reaction  to  the  Presi- 
dent's declaration  that  U.S.  citizens 
not  in  secure  military  or  Canal  Com- 
mission housing  would  be  relocated  to 
such  housing  or  evacuated. 

Mrs.  Cook  told  a  member  of  my 
staff— and  she  is  a  member  of  the 
Canal  Commission  housing  neighbor- 
hood association— that  there  was  no 
such  relocation  going  on  and.  in  her 
estimation,  there  are  some  very  real 
problems. 

Eight  hundred  families  reside  in  five 
different  neighborhoods.  These  are 
neighborhoods  that  abut  the  old 
Panama  Canal  Co.  land  that  is  now  in 
the  hands  of  the  Noriega  supporters. 
They  are  located  in  close  proximity  to 
the  police  barracks.  The  positions  are 
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totally  indefensible,  and  the  residents 
are  very  concerned. 

Literally,  this  phone  call  has  come, 
as  I  indicated,  within  the  past  hour.  I 
asked  my  staff  to  continue  to  monitor 
this. 

She  went  to  the  administrator  of  the 
Canal.  She  approached  him  about  a 
possible  evacuaton  and  she  says  that 
the  request  was  not  even  really  ac- 
knowledged. 

The  last  sentiment  that  my  staffer 
gave  me,  she  said  that  the  tension  is 
very  high. 

I  rise  today  to  make  this  point  that 
there  is  a  very  real  concern  among  the 
American  dependents  who  are  there— 
and  there  are  in  the  area  of  about 
40,000  in  addition  to  our  troops— there 
is  concern  for  their  safety  and  that  of 
their  families. 

We  are  going  to  continue  to  monitor 
this  and  turn  this  information  over  to 
the  State  Department.  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant that  these  people,  particularly 
those  who  have  anxieties,  and  children 
and  family,  have  that  opportunity  to 
be  moved  to  secuire  places.  It  is  abso- 
lutely important. 

In  addition,  Mr.  President,  we  are 
sending  today  a  letter  to  the  President 
commending  him  for  his  efforts  to 
help  the  Panamanian  people  free 
themselves  from  the  grip  of  the  Nor- 
iega dictatorship. 

I  say  "we,"  Senator  Helms  and 
myself. 

The  letter  goes  on  to  say: 

The  United  States  is  in  a  position  to  send 
a  powerful  message  on  behalf  of  democracy 
by  recognizing  Ouillermo  Endara  as  the 
President-elect  of  Panama. 

Idr.  President,  I  think  that  is  abso- 
lutely essential.  We  have  to  recognize 
that  the  Panamanian  people  showed 
incredible  courage  in  coming  out  and 
voting  and  fighting  for  democracy. 
And  to  simply  say  that  because  Mr. 
Noriega  does  not  recognize  him  and 
suspends  him,  we  should  go  forward 
and  we  should  urge  all  Latin  American 
countries  recognizing  Mr.  Endara  as 
the  duly-elected  President  of  Panama. 

President-elect  Endara  and  his  supporters 
should  receive  immediate  access  to  the  UJS. 
armed  force  television  and  radio  stations  in 
Panama.  This  will  enable  them  to  communi- 
cate their  message  of  freedom  and  democra- 
cy to  the  Panamanian  people. 

We  believe  these  additional  steps  will  give 
continued  momentum  to  the  democratic  as- 
pirations of  the  Panamanian  people. 

Now.  we  have  sent  this  letter  today. 
It  is  in  the  process  of  being  sent  to  the 
President.  We  commend  him  and  I 
think  it  is  important. 


UMI 


MICHELLE  HAAHR 

Mr.  PRE8SLER.  Mr.  President, 
today  is  a  sad  day  in  the  Pressler 
office.  We  are  losing  one  of  the  most 
dedicated,  hard  working  and  profes- 
sional le^slative  assistants  on  Capitol 
HilL  As  is  all  too  often  the  case  in  the 
high  turnover  world  of  the  Hill,  Shelly 


Haahr's  tenure  has  been  too  brief.  She 
leaves  us  for  Phoenix,  AZ,  where  her 
husband  has  joined  the  law  firm  of 
Lewis  &,  Roca. 

Shelly  has  been  with  us  2  short 
years.  But  in  that  time  she  has  demon- 
strated all  the  best  qualities  of  a  con- 
gressional staffer.  It  has  been  a  real 
Joy  for  me  to  watch  her  develop  from 
a  raw  recruit  with  only  gtmiption  and 
a  positive  attitude  into  one  of  the  best 
professionals  I've  ever  had. 

Shelly  is  an  incredibly  bright  indi- 
vidual. But  when  she  arrived  she  had 
no  previous  experience  with  the 
Senate  or  with  the  myriad  issues  as- 
signed to  her.  With  sheer  determina- 
tion and  an  unconquerable  spirit  she 
dug  in  with  a  tenacity  that  I  have 
rarely  seen.  She  drove  herself  to  con- 
stant 12  and  18  hour  days.  She  stud- 
ied, was  never  afraid  to  ask  questions 
or  admit  to  ignorance,  and  always 
worked  to  improve  her  skills.  She  was 
never  comfortable  with  "good 
enough."  Of  herself  she  always  de- 
manded better. 

Shelly  listened  to  advice  carefully, 
and  always  analyzed  any  mistakes  or 
perceived  shortcomings— however 

minor.  While  mistakes  from  Shelly 
were  rare,  I  have  never  seen  one  re- 
peated. That  is  one  of  her  truly  out- 
standing qualities.  She  had  the  under- 
stated self  confidence  to  know  that 
"not  knowing"  wasn't  a  sin,  but  rather 
an  opportunity  to  learn.  Unafflicted 
by  the  Washington  "waffle-and-fake- 
it-if-you-don't-ltnow-the-answer"  syn- 
drome, Shelly  was  able  to  develop  into 
a  true  expert  on  issues  as  diverse  as 
education,  labor,  and  congressional 
pay.  I  could  always  trust  her  facts 
completely,  and  relied  heavily  on  her 
sound  advice. 

Shelly  Haahr  knows  how  to  get 
things  done.  It  is  one  thing  to  know 
facts  and  give  advice  to  others.  It  is 
quite  another  to  be  able  to  take  direc- 
tion and  get  the  job  done  yourself.  Her 
pleasant  disposition  and  confidence  in 
dealing  with  people  have  gained  her 
considerable  respect  on  the  Hill,  with 
the  various  agencies  and  the  private 
sector  contacts  with  whom  she  dealt. 
For  any  employer,  followthrough  on 
the  details  is  a  much  sought  after 
trait.  With  Shelly,  I  never  had  to  ask 
for  anything  twice.  You  always  had 
the  peace  of  mind  in  knowing  that  the 
assigned  project  would  be  done. 

Not  only  was  Shelly  extremely  effi- 
cient, but  she  has  a  creative  mind  full 
of  ideas  and  initiatives  she  was  eager 
to  try  out.  She  had  many  accomplish- 
ments here  in  the  Senate.  The  one  for 
which  I  am  particularly  proud  was  her 
work  on  defeating  the  proposed  50- 
percent  congressional  pay  raise.  As  the 
author  of  the  successful  Senate  resolu- 
tion rejecting  the  raise,  I  can  safely 
say  that  it  may  well  have  never  hap- 
pened but  for  Shelly's  tireless  effort. 
At  the  very  least,  she  played  an  instru- 
mental role  in  seeing  that  particular 


piece  of  legislation  through.  With  her 
usual  tenacity  she  bit  into  this  issue 
already  in  the  last  Congress,  estab- 
lished herself  as  a  leader  and  as  an 
expert  on  the  issue,  and  carried  out 
her  task  brilliantly.  Her  efforts  on 
that  issue  are  too  overwhelming  to 
detail  here,  but  were  vintage  Shelly 
Haahr— and  I  am  very  proud  of  them. 

And  finally,  and  perhaps  most  note- 
worthy, is  Shelly's  incredible  disposi- 
tion. Her  positive  attitude  toward 
work  and  toward  her  colleagues  made 
her  a  joy  to  be  around  and,  I  believe,  is 
the  basis  for  all  that  she  has  been  able 
to  become  and  accomplish  in  the 
Senate. 

She  has  been  one  of  the  true  stand- 
outs of  this  business.  Her  presence  will 
be  sorely  missed,  but  not  forgotten.  It 
is  with  bittersweet  feelings  that  we  say 
goodbye  to  Shelly.  Of  course  I  hate  to 
see  her  go,  but  take  great  pride  in 
seeing  her  develop  so  meteorically  and 
completely  in  the  professional  world. 
We  are  hoping  that  some  day  we 
might  coax  her  back.  Shelly  Haahr 
will  always  have  a  job  in  the  Pressler 
office,  and  my  eternal  gratitude  for  a 
job  well  done. 


PORT  SCOTT  MEDAL  OP  HONOR 
CEREMONY 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  tomorrow 
morning  at  10  o'clock  a  military  honor 
guard  will  snap  to  attention,  and  a  spe- 
cial ceremony  will  begin  at  Fort  Scott 
National  Historic  Site  in  Port  Scott, 
KS. 

Fort  Scott  and  the  people  who  lived 
and  served  there  are  a  proud  part  of 
our  Kansas  heritage.  During  the  Civil 
War  Fort  Scott  was  an  active  Union 
Army  installation,  a  supply  depot  and 
a  staging  area  for  campaigns  in  west- 
em  Missouri,  Arkansas  and  the  Indian 
territories— later  to  become  Oklaho- 
ma. 

This  occasion,  taking  place  in  the 
poignant  setting  of  Evergreen  Ceme- 
tery. wiU  honor  three  soldiers  from 
Fort  Scott  who  received  our  Nation's 
highest  military  award  for  bravery  and 
valor— the  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor. 

Two  of  these  soldiers,  who  fought  in 
the  Civil  War,  are  buried  in  Evergreen 
Cemetery. 

The  third,  a  native  son  of  Port  Scott 
and  veteran  of  World  War  II,  rests  in 
Punchbowl  National  Memorial  Ceme- 
tery in  Hawaii. 

In  May  1864,  Pvt.  George  F.  Pond 
was  one  of  three  Union  cavalrymen  to 
mount  a  nighttime  attack  against  a 
Confederate  guerrilla  force  of  40  men 
In  Drywood,  KS— routing  the  Confed- 
erates and  freeing  25  Union  prisoners. 
After  the  war.  Private  Pond  lived  in 
Fort  Scott  for  46  years. 

Pvt.  William  H.  Longshore  spent  44 
years  in  Port  Scott  after  the  Civil 
War.  He  was  1  of  150  Union  infantry- 
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men  who.  In  May  1863,  volunteered  for 
a  suicide  assault  on  fortified  Confeder- 
ate positions  at  Vicksburg,  MS.  of  the 
150  men  who  went  into  action,  125 
were  killed  or  seriously  wounded. 
Fifty-three— including  Private  Long- 
shore—were awarded  the  Medal  of 
Honor. 

The  heroic  deeds  of  Privates  Pond 
said  Longshore  will  be  remembered  at 
this  ceremony  and  for  all  time  with 
the  dedication  of  special  Medal  of 
Honor  headstones  to  mark  their 
graves. 

1st  Lt.  William  Dean  Hawkins,  a 
native  of  Fort  Scott,  died  in  action  No- 
vember 21,  1943,  on  the  Pacific  Island 

The  commander  of  a  Marine  Scout/ 
Sniper  Platoon,  he  was  personally  re- 
sponsible for  neutralizing  many  forti- 
fied enemy  positions.  He  continued 
leading  the  charge  after  being  struck 
three  times  in  the  chest  by  enemy  ma- 
chinegun  fire. 

The  Medal  of  Honor  Historical  Soci- 
ety along  with  Fort  Scott  Superintend- 
ent Stephen  M.  Miller  and  Fort  Scott 
Site  Historian  Arnold  W.  Schofield  are 
to  be  congratulated  for  their  efforts  to 
commemorate  these  three  men. 

The  State  of  Kansas  and  our  Nation 
owe  these  men  a  debt  of  gratitude. 
And  while  we  pray  this  Nation  will 
never  again  face  the  circumstances 
that  produce  such  heros,  we  must  nev- 
ertheless recognize  the  singularity  of 
this  event:  Three  Medal  of  Honor  win- 
ners from  the  same  town  in  Kansas. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  said  that  a  hero 
is  simply  "a  man  who  does  what  he 
can." 

Now  it  is  entirely  appropriate  that 
we  do  what  we  can  to  properly  honor 
these  three  heroes  with  such  strong 
ties  to  Kansas  and  Fort  Scott. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado. 


FOREIGN  POLICY 
Mr.  WIRTH.  Thank  you  very  much, 
Mr.  President.  I  note  on  the  floor  this 
afternoon  there  are  two  Democrats 
and  two  Republicans  here  to  talk 
about,  among  other  things,  the  issue 
of  global  warming,  global  climate 
change,  in  response  to  the  White 
House. 

I  note  that,  Mr.  President,  because  I 
think  it  is  very  important  that  we  try 
to  approach  this  in  every  way  possible 
as  we  have  in  a  completely  bipartisan 
or  nonpartisan  fashion.  This  is  prob- 
ably the  most  important  challenge 
that  we  are  going  to  face  for  the  re- 
mainder of  our  lives,  certainly  a  long 
time  to  come.  If  we  are  not  capable  of 
developing  the  kind  of  partnerships 
and  cooperation  that  have  so  far  char- 
acterized our  relationships  on  this,  we 
will  not  succeed.  So  I  think  this  is  just 
a  very  good  commentary  right  here. 

These  are  troubling  times,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Yesterday,  we  saw  the  President 


make  what  I  thought  was  the  correct 
initiative  related  to  Panama,  and  I 
hope  that  we  have  bipartisan  support 
on  that  front.  We  have  seen  a  lot  of  ef- 
forts being  made  on  Central  America. 
I  was  one  who  just  voted  for  that  and 
supported  the  President's  initiative  on 
the  budget,  although  we  all  might  dis- 
agree on  that,  and  plan  to  be  support- 
ive of  the  administration  in  its  initia- 
tive with  the  Japanese  on  the  PSX. 

So  this  spirit  of  cooperation  is  the 
one  that  we  want  to  pursue  wherever 
we  can. 

Two  further  examples  today,  Mr. 
President:  One,  the  President's  an- 
nouncement later  this  afternoon  relat- 
ed to  confidence  and  security  building 
measures  and,  second,  his  announce- 
ment of  the  working  program  on 
global  warming  and  climate  change. 

I  would  like  to  comment  briefly  on 
both  of  those,  if  I  might,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. First  of  all,  on  confidence  and  se- 
curity building  measures.  We  all  re- 
member that  coming  out  of  the  Hel- 
sinki Final  Act  in  1975,  and  then 
Stockholm  in  1985,  were  a  series  of 
agreements  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  to,  together, 
monitor  various  military  programs  so 
that  each  of  us  would  come  to  a  better 
understanding  of  what  the  other  side 
was  doing. 

This  is  monitoring  of  exercises,  pre- 
notif  ication  of  exercises,  the  invitation 
of  observers  from  the  other  side  to 
come  look  at  your  exercises,  xman- 
nounced  inspections  on  short  notice,  a 
variety  of  steps  that  were  being  taken. 
That  was  added  to  last  year  by  officer 
exchanges  for  the  first  time  and  those 
are  going  on:  Admiral  Crowe  and  his 
counterpart;  Secretary  Carlucci  and 
his  counterpart. 

The  purpose  of  these  is  for  each  side 
to  understand  what  the  other  is  doing, 
to  understand  how  the  other's  troops 
are  configured,  to  reduce  ambiguity 
wherever  possible,  and  most  impor- 
tantly, to  therefore  reduce  the  likeli- 
hood and  the  threat  of  surprise  attack. 
Why  is  that?  Well,  if  we  reduce  the 
likelihood  or  threat  of  surprise  attack, 
each  of  us  is  less  likely  to  be  at  the 
edge  of  the  trigger  finger,  each  of  us  is 
going  to  be  less  likely  to  configure  our 
forces  as  far  forward.  Not  only  is  that 
more  safe  for  the  world  but  it  is  also 
going  to  save  each  side  a  lot  of  money. 
A  niunber  of  us  have  been  pushing 
for  more.  Recently,  along  with  Sena- 
tor Nuira  and  Senator  Levin,  we  wrote 
to  the  President,  urging  him  to  take 
on  greater  steps  in  the  area  of  confi- 
dence and  security  building  measures 
and  that  is  a  letter  of  May  3d,  which  I 
would  like  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 

We  suggested  the  monitoring  of 
depots,  taking  confidential  building 
measures  further,  transportation 
nodes,  military  activities,  officer  ex- 
changes, discussions  of  doctrine,  and 
so  on.  These  are  important  building 
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blocks  in  monitoring  the  promised  uni- 
lateral cuts.  We  have  said  that  we  are 
going  to  cut,  they  are  going  to  cut,  on 
the  basis  of  conventional  armaments 
on  both  sides.  We  are  getting  slowly 
but  surely  to  understand  what  the 
other  side  is  doing. 

The  more  of  this  we  do,  the  more 
understandings  there  are,  the  better 
we  are  going  to  be  able  to  define  if 
each  side  is  complying  with  what  the 
other  side  is  doing. 

This  evening.  President  Bush  is 
going  to  propose  the  further  steps  in 
this  direction  at  Texas  A&M  Universi- 
ty. He  is  going  to  follow  up  on  a  pro- 
posal made  many  years  ago  by  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  on  the  "open  skies" 
approach. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  that 
section  of  his  statement  be  printed  in 
the  Record  as  well  at  this  point,  Mr. 
President.  There  being  no  objection, 
the  material  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Text   of   Remarks   bt   the   President   at 

Texas  A&M  University.  G.  Rollie  White 

CoLiSEnM,  College  Station.  TX,  Mat  12, 

1989 

My  sincerest  congratulations  go  to  every 
graduate,  and  to  your  parente.  In  this  cere- 
mony, we  celebrate  nothing  less  than  the 
commencement  of  the  rest,  and  the  best,  of 
your  life. 

When  you  look  back  to  your  days  at  Texas 
AdcM,  you  will  have  a  lot  to  be  proud  of— a 
university  that  Is  first  in  baseball  and  first 
in  service  to  our  Nation.  Many  are  the 
heroes  whose  names  are  called  at  Muster. 
Many  are  those  you  remember  in  SUver 
Taps. 

We  are  reminded  that  no  generation  can 
escape  history.  Parents— we  share  a  fervent 
desire  for  our  children,  and  their  children  to 
know  a  better  world,  a  safer  world.  Stu- 
dents—your parents  and  grandparents  have 
lived  through  a  world  war,  and  helped 
America  to  rebuild  the  world.  They  wit- 
nessed the  drama  of  postwar  nations  divided 
by  Soviet  subversion  and  force,  but  sus- 
tained by  an  Allied  response  most  vividly 
seen  in  the  Berlin  Airlift. 

Wise  men— Truman  and  Eisenhower,  Van- 
denberg  and  Raybum— Marshall,  Acheson 
and  Kennan— crafted  the  strategy  of  con- 
tainment. They  believed  that  the  Soviet 
Union,  denied  the  easy  course  of  expansion, 
would  turn  inward  and  address  the  contra- 
dictions of  its  inefficient,  repressive  and  in- 
humane system.  And  they  were  right.  The 
Soviet  Union  is  now  publicly  facing  this 
hard  reality. 

Containment  worked.  Containment 
worked  because  our  democratic  principles. 
Institutions  and  values  are  sound,  and 
always  have  been.  It  worked  because  our  al- 
liances were  and  are  strong;  and  because  the 
superiority  of  free  societies  and  free  mar- 
kets over  stagnant  socialism  is  undeniable. 

We  are  approaching  the  conclusion  of  an 
historic  postwar  struggle  between  two  vi- 
sions—one of  tyranny  and  conflict,  and  one 
of  democracy  and  freedom.  The  review  of 
U.S.-Sovlet  relations  that  my  Administra- 
tion has  Just  completed  outlines  a  new  path 
toward  resolving  this  struggle. 

Our  goal  is  bold— more  ambitious  than 
any  of  my  predecessors  might  have  thotight 
possible.  Our  review  Indicates  that  forty 
years  of  perseverance  have  brought  us  a 
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precious  opportunity.  Now  It  is  time  to  move 
beyond  containment,  to  a  new  policy  for  the 
1990s— one  that  recognizes  the  full  scope  of 
change  taking  place  around  the  world,  and 
In  the  Soviet  Union  Itself. 

In  sum,  the  United  States  now  has  as  its 
goal  much  more  than  simply  containing 
Soviet  expansionism— we  seek  the  integra- 
tion of  the  Soviet  Union  Into  the  communi- 
ty of  nations.  As  the  Soviet  Union  moves 
toward  greater  openness  and  democratiza- 
tion—as they  meet  the  challenge  of  respon- 
sible international  behavior— we  will  match 
their  steps  with  steps  of  our  own.  Ultimate- 
ly, our  objective  is  to  welcome  the  Soviet 
Union  back  into  the  world  order. 

The  Soviet  Union  says  it  seeks  to  make 
peace  with  the  world,  and  criticizes  its  own 
postwar  policies.  These  are  words  we  can 
only  applaud.  But  a  new  relationship  cannot 
be  simply  declared  by  Moscow,  or  bestowed 
by  others.  It  must  be  earned.  It  must  be 
earned  because  promises  are  never  enough. 
The  Soviet  Union  has  promised  a  more  co- 
operative relationship  before,  only  to  re- 
verse course  and  return  to  militarism.  Soviet 
foreign  policy  has  been  almost  seasonal- 
warmth  before  cold,  thaw  before  freeze.  We 
seek  a  friendship  that  knows  no  season  of 
suspicion,  no  chill  of  distrust. 

We  hope  perestrolka  is  pointing  the  Soviet 
Union  to  a  break  with  the  cycles  of  the 
past— a  definitive  break.  Who  would  have 
thought  we  would  see  the  deliberations  of 
the  Central  Committee  on  the  front  page  of 
Pravda,  or  dissident  Andrei  Sakharov  seated 
near  the  councils  of  power?  Who  would 
have  imagined  a  Soviet  leader  who  can- 
vasses the  sidewalks  of  Moscow  and  Wash- 
ington, D.C.?  These  are  hopeful— Indeed,  re- 
markable—signs. Let  no  one  doubt  our  sin- 
cere desire  to  see  perestrolka  continue  and 
succeed.  But  the  national  security  of  Amer- 
ica and  our  allies  is  not  predicated  on  hope. 
It  must  be  based  on  deeds.  We  look  for  en- 
during, ingrained  economic  and  political 
change. 

While  we  hope  to  move  beyond  contain- 
ment, we  are  only  at  the  beginning  of  our 
new  path.  Many  dangers  and  uncertainties 
are  ahead.  We  must  not  forget  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  acquired  awesome  military 
capabilities.  That  was  a  fact  of  life  for  my 
predecessors.  That  has  always  been  a  fact  of 
life  for  our  allies.  And  that  is  a  fact  of  life 
for  me. 

As  we  seek  peace,  we  must  also  remain 
strong.  The  purpose  of  our  military  might  Is 
not  to  pressure  a  weak  Soviet  economy,  or 
to  seek  military  superiority.  It  is  to  deter 
war.  It  is  to  defend  ourselves  and  our  allies, 
and  to  do  something  more — to  convince  the 
Soviet  Union  that  there  can  be  no  reward  in 
pursuing  expansionism— to  convince  the 
Soviet  Union  that  reward  lies  in  the  pursuit 
of  peace. 

Western  policies  must  encourage  the  evo- 
lution of  the  Soviet  Union  toward  an  open 
aociety.  This  task  will  test  our  strength.  It 
will  tax  our  patience.  And  it  will  require  a 
sweeping  vision— let  me  share  with  you  my 
vision.  I  see  a  Western  Hemisphere  of  demo- 
cratic, prosperous  nations,  no  longer  threat- 
ened by  a  Cuba  or  a  Nicaragua  armed  by 
Moscow.  I  see  a  Soviet  Union  that  pulls 
away  from  ties  to  terrorist  nations— like 
Ubya— that  threaten  the  legitimate  security 
of  their  neighbors.  I  see  a  Soviet  Union 
whicb  respects  China's  integrity,  and  re- 
turns the  Northern  Territories  of  Japan:  a 
prelude  to  the  day  when  aU  the  great  na- 
tions of  Asia  will  live  in  harmony. 

But  the  fulfillment  of  this  vision  requires 
the  Soviet  Union  to  take  positive  steps,  in- 
cluding: 


First  Reduce  Soviet  forces.  Although 
some  small  steps  have  already  been  taken, 
the  Warsaw  Pact  still  possesses  more  than 
30,000  tanks,  more  than  twice  as  much  artil- 
lery and  hundreds  of  thousands  more  troops 
in  Europe,  than  NATO.  They  should  cut 
their  forces  to  less  threatening  levels,  in 
proportion  to  their  legitimate  security 
needs. 

Second:  Adhere  to  the  Soviet  obligation- 
promised  in  the  final  days  of  World  War 
II— to  support  self-determination  for  all  the 
nations  of  Eastern  smd  Central  Europe.  This 
requires  specific  abandonment  of  the  Brezh- 
nev E>octrlne.  One  day  it  should  be  possible 
to  drive  from  Moscow  to  Munich  without 
seeing  a  single  guard  tower  or  a  strand  of 
barbed  wire.  In  short,  tesw  down  the  Iron 
Curtain. 

Third:  Work  with  the  West  in  positive, 
practical— not  merely  rhetorical— steps 
toward  diplomatic  solutions  to  regional  dis- 
putes around  the  world.  I  welcome  the 
Soviet  withdrawal  from  Afghtmistan  and 
the  Angola  t^reement.  But  there  is  much 
more  to  be  done  around  the  world.  We're 
ready.  Let's  roll  up  our  sleeves  and  get  to 
work. 

Fourth:  Achieve  a  lasting  political  plural- 
ism and  respect  for  human  rights.  Dramatic 
events  have  already  occurred  in  Moscow.  We 
are  impressed  by  limited,  but  freely  contest- 
ed, elections.  We  are  impressed  by  a  greater 
toleration  of  dissent.  We  are  impressed  by  a 
new  frankness  about  the  Stalin  era.  Mr. 
Gorbachev,  don't  stop  now. 

Fifth:  Join  with  us  in  addressing  pressing 
global  problems,  including  the  international 
drug  menace,  and  dangers  to  the  environ- 
ment. We  can  build  a  better  world  for  our 
children. 

As  the  Soviet  Union  moves  toward  arms 
reduction  and  reform,  it  will  find  willing 
partners  in  the  West.  We  seek  verifiable, 
stabilizing  arms  control  and  arms  reduction 
agreements  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  its 
allies.  However,  su-ms  control  is  not  an  end 
in  itself,  but  a  means  of  contributing  to  the 
security  of  America,  and  the  peace  of  the 
world.  I  directed  Secretary  Baker  to  propose 
to  the  Soviets  that  we  resume  negotiations 
on  strategic  forces  in  June.  And,  as  you 
know,  the  Soviets  have  agreed. 

Our  basic  approach  Is  clear.  In  the  Strate- 
gic Arms  Reduction  Talks,  we  wish  to 
reduce  the  risk  of  nuclear  war.  In  the  com- 
panion Defense  and  Space  Talks,  our  objec- 
tive will  be  to  preserve  our  options  to  deploy 
advanced  defenses  when  they  are  ready.  In 
nuclear  testing  we  will  continue  to  seek  the 
necessary  verification  Improvements  in  ex- 
isting treaties  to  permit  them  to  be  brought 
into  force.  We  will  continue  to  seek  a  verifi- 
able global  ban  on  chemical  weapons.  We 
support  NATO  efforts  to  reduce  the  Soviet 
offensive  threat  in  the  negotiations  on  Con- 
ventional Forces  in  Europe.  And,  as  I've 
said,  fundamental  to  all  of  these  objectives 
Is  simple  openness. 

Make  no  mistake,  a  new  breeze  is  blowing 
across  the  steppes  and  cities  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Why  not,  then,  let  this  spirit  of 
openness  grow,  let  more  barriers  come 
down.  Open  emigration,  open  debate,  open 
airwaves— let  openness  come  to  mean  the 
publication  and  sale  of  banned  books  and 
newspapers  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Let  the 
19.000  Soviet  Jews  who  emigrated  last  year 
be  followed  by  any  niunber  who  wish  to  emi- 
grate this  year.  Let  openness  come  to  mean 
nothing  less  than  the  free  exchange  of 
people,  books  and  Ideas  between  East  and 
West.  And  let  it  come  to  mean  one  thing 
more. 


Thirty-four  years  ago.  President  Eisen- 
hower met  in  Geneva  with  Soviet  leaders 
who,  after  the  death  of  Stalin,  promised  a 
new  approach  toward  the  West.  He  pro- 
posed a  plan  called  "Open  Skies,"  which 
would  allow  unarmed  aircraft  from  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  to  fly 
over  the  territory  of  the  other  country.  This 
would  open  up  military  activities  to  regular 
scrutiny  and,  as  President  Eisenhower  put 
It,  "convince  the  world  that  we  are  .  .  .  less- 
ening danger  and  relaxing  tension." 

President  Eisenhower's  suggestion  tested 
Soviet  readiness  to  open  their  society.  The 
Kremlin  failed  that  test.  Let  us  again  ex- 
plore that  proposal,  but  on  a  broader,  more 
intrusive  and  radical  basis— one  which  I 
hope  would  include  allies  on  both  sides.  We 
suggest  that  those  countries  that  wish  to  ex- 
amine this  proposal  meet  soon  to  work  out 
the  necessary  operational  details,  separately 
from  other  arms  control  negotiations. 

Such  surveillance  flights,  complementing 
satellites,  would  provide  regular  scrutiny  for 
both  sides.  Such  unprecedented  territorial 
access  would  show  the  world  the  meaning  of 
the  concept  of  openness.  The  very  Soviet 
willingness  to  embrace  such  a  concept  would 
reveal  their  commitment  to  change. 

Where  there  is  cooperation,  there  can  be  a 
broader  economic  relationship.  But  econom- 
ic relations  have  been  stifled  by  Soviet  in- 
ternal policies.  They  have  been  injured  by 
Moscow's  practice  of  using  the  cloak  of  com- 
merce to  steal  technology  from  the  West. 
Ending  discriminatory  treatment  of  U.S. 
firms  would  be  a  helpful  step.  Trade  and  fi- 
nancial transactions  should  take  place  on  a 
normal  commercial  basis. 

And  should  the  Soviet  Union  codify  its 
emigration  laws  in  accord  with  international 
standards  and  implement  its  new  laws  faith- 
fully. I  am  prepared  to  work  with  Congress 
for  a  temporary  waiver  of  the  Jackson- 
Vanik  Amendment,  opening  the  way  to  ex- 
tending Most  Favored  Nation  trade  status 
to  the  Soviet  Union.  The  policy  I  have  Just 
described  has  everything  to  do  with  you. 

Today  you  graduate.  You  will  start  ca- 
reers and  families.  And  you  wUl  become  the 
leaders  of  America  in  the  next  century. 
What  kind  of  world  will  you  know?  Perhaps 
the  world  order  of  the  future  will  truly  be  a 
family  of  nations. 

It  is  a  sad  truth  that  nothing  forces  us  to 
recognize  our  common  humanity  more 
swiftly  than  a  natural  disaster.  I  am  think- 
ing of  Soviet  Armenia.  Just  a  few  months 
ago— a  tragedy  without  blame,  warlike  dev- 
astation without  war. 

My  son  took  our  12-year-old  grandson  to 
Yerevan.  At  the  end  of  a  day  of  comforting 
the  injured  and  consoling  the  bereaved, 
father  and  son  sat  down  together  amid  the 
ruins  and  wept.  How  can  our  two  countries 
magnify  this  simple  expression  of  caring? 
How  can  we  each  convey  the  goodwill  of  our 
people? 

Forty-three  years  ago,  a  young  Lieutenant 
by  the  name  of  Albert  Kotzebue,  class  of 
1945  at  Texas  A&M,  was  the  first  American 
soldier  to  shake  hands  with  the  Soviets  at 
the  banks  of  the  Elbe  River.  Once  again,  we 
are  ready  to  extend  our  hand.  Once  again, 
we  are  ready  for  a  hand  in  return.  Once 
again,  it  is  a  time  for  peace. 

Mr.  WIRTH,  What  we  are  seeing 
here,  slowly  but  surely,  an  understand- 
ing there  is  a  so-called  softer  side  to 
arms  control.  The  President  is  picking 
up  on  this.  I  think  this  is  a  very  wel- 
come first  step.  Open  skies  is  but  the 
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beginning  of  a  whole  series  of  steps 
that  a  number  of  us  believe  ought  to 
be  taken  but  I  wanted  to  take  this 
moment  to  add  my  words  of  encour- 
agement to  the  White  House  and  my 
words  of  praise  for  them  in  stepping 
out  in  this  very  important  area. 

Finally,  Mr.  President.  I  wanted  to 
speak  very  briefly  on  the  global  warm- 
ing issue  and  the  President's  initiative; 
I  think  a  very  welcome,  again,  first 
step  on  their  part.  Not  as  much  as 
some  of  us  would  like  to  have  seen  but 
it  gets  us  moving  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. 

We  know  this  is  a  major  crisis.  We 
know  that  the  EPA  has  done  some 
superb  studies  on  this  front  and  have 
made  some  very  strong  recommenda- 
tions to  the  White  House  and  I  think 
the  White  House  is  now  getting  up  to 
speed. 

At  the  Commerce  Committee  hear- 
ing last  week  I  asked  if  any  of  the 
members  of  the  White  House  staff,  to 
the  knowledge  of  various  people  in  the 
scientific  community  or  members  of 
senior  staff  at  OMB.  had  been  gotten 
up  to  speed  on  this  and  other  environ- 
mental issues.  Apparently  they  had 
not. 

It  is  my  hope  that  we  might  get 
them  further  up  to  speed,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  will  be  writing  to  the  President 
today,  joined  by  some  of  my  col- 
leagues, offering  to  set  up  an  overall 
seminar  on  the  issue  of,  not  only 
global  climate  change,  but  important 
environmental  issues  altogether,  to 
make  sure  that  senior  administrators 
in  the  White  House,  senior  officials  at 
OMB,  tmderstand  the  enormous  ur- 
gency of  moving  out  rapidly  not  only 
on  global  climate  change  but  other 
very  severe  environmental  issues  as 
well. 

Finally  I  spoke  this  afternoon  with 
officials  of  the  National  Center  for  At- 
mospheric Research  in  Boulder,  CO. 
Together,  we  are  going  to  be  sending 
an  invitation  to  the  President  to  come 
to  NCAR,  probably  the  most  signifi- 
cant research  facility  in  the  coimtry  in 
the  area  of  global  warming;  the  facili- 
ty where  Time  magazine's  famous  con- 
ference was  held  last  fall  on  global 
warming  and  global  environmental 
issues,  to  invite  President  Bush  to 
come  out  to  Boulder,  CO,  to  the  Na- 
tional Center  for  Atmospheric  Re- 
search and  to  receive  firsthand  not 
only  a  briefing  but  a  very  clear  under- 
standing of  the  extraordinary  science 
that  is  going  on  and  also  the  enormous 
importance  of  this  issue. 

So  that  will  be  going  to  the  Presi- 
dent very  soon.  We  look  forward  to  his 
response  and  look  forward  to  working 
with  him,  not  only  on  this  issue  but  on 
so  many  others. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  niunber  of 
accompanying  dociunents  to  go  with 
my  statement,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  they  be  printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate. 
Committee  on  Akmed  Services, 

Washington,  DC,  May  3,  J989. 
The  President, 
1600  Pennsylvania  Avenue, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Last  December, 
Soviet  General  Secretary  Gorbachev  at  a 
speech  at  the  United  Nations  outlined  his 
government's  Intent  to  Implement  a  far- 
reaching  unilateral  reduction  of  military 
forces  by  1991.  He  specifically  Indicated  that 
six  tank  divisions  would  be  withdrawn  from 
East  Germany,  Czechoslovakia  and  Hunga- 
ry as  part  of  a  reduction  of  5,000  Soviet 
tanks  in  those  countries,  as  well  as  a  total  of 
10,000  tanks,  8,500  artillery  pieces  and  800 
aircraft  to  be  withdrawn  from  east  of  the 
Urals.  These  promised  Soviet  unilateral  re- 
ductions were  soon  followed  by  similar 
pledges  from  most  of  the  Soviet  Union's 
East  European  allies,  and  by  further  specific 
details  of  the  planned  implementation  of 
the  reductions  themselves. 

Most  Western  defense  analysts  agree  that 
successful  implementation  of  General  Secre- 
tary Gorbachev's  reductions  package  would 
significantly  reduce  the  Warsaw  Pact's  po- 
tential for  short-warning  attack  in  Central 
Europe.  As  we  begin  the  negotiations  on 
conventional  force  limitations  at  Vienna, 
the  promised  Eastern  reductions  could  also 
serve  as  an  important  stimulus  to  the  talks, 
as  well  as  becoming  a  kind  of  "confidence 
building  measure"  in  their  own  right. 

Yet  important  questions  remain  about 
how  the  Soviets  plan  to  go  about  these  uni- 
lateral cuts  and  how  we  in  the  West  will  be 
able  to  monitor  effectively  the  reductions. 
To  complicate  matters,  the  Soviet  Union  ap- 
pears to  be  contemplating  a  restructuring  of 
its  armed  forces  at  the  same  time  that  the 
proposed  reductions  are  to  take  place,  there- 
by making  a  Western  assessment  of  the 
good  faith  Implementation  of  these  cuts  po- 
tentially more  difficult. 

The  Eastern  unilateral  reductions  repre- 
sent a  dramatic  change  from  previous  Soviet 
policy  and  may  be  an  important  opportunity 
to  begin  restructuring  the  post-war  security 
order  in  Europe  to  provide  more  stability 
with  less  burden.  These  reductions  began 
last  week  and  Western  observers,  including 
media,  were  invited  to  witness  the  first 
Soviet  withdrawals  from  Hungary. 

We  believe  that  the  United  SUtes,  in  co- 
ordination with  its  NATO  aUies,  should  pro- 
pose to  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  Warsaw 
Pack  allies  appropriate  confidence-building 
measures  to  reduce  ambiguity  about  the 
nature  and  scope  of  the  Eastern  unilateral 
force  reductions.  Such  measures  need  not 
await  formal  agreement  on  "transparency" 
measures  under  discussion  at  the  Vienna  ne- 
gotiations, and  may  serve  as  pUot  verifica- 
tion projects  to  be  appUed  to  a  future  CFE 
agreement. 

We  know  that  your  Administration  will 
continue  to  follow  closely  the  implementa- 
tion of  Mr.  Gorbachev's  unilateral  force  re- 
ductions, and  sincerely  hope  that  the 
United  States  government  will  take  advan- 
tage of  every  opportunity  to  clarify  for  our- 
selves the  true  meaning  of  Mr.  Gorbachev's 
actions. 
With  best  wishes. 
Yours  sincerely. 

SamNunn. 
Timothy  E.  Wirth. 
Carl  Levin. 


Presidentiai,  Statement 


1.  The  United  States  delegation  to  the 
steering  group  of  the  response  strategies 
working  group  on  climate  change  carried  in- 
structions to  move  the  international  com- 
munity forward  in  establishing  a  process  for 
considering  how  to  respond  to  climate 
change.  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  na- 
tions meeting  in  Geneva  have  agreed  to  a 
workshop  this  fall  looking  at  the  range  of  fi- 
nancial, economic,  technical  and  legal  issues 
for  responding  to  climate  change. 

2.  The  United  States  looks  forward  to 
playing  a  significant  role  in  efforts  to  assess 
and  respond  to  global  climate  change. 

3.  I  expect  that  these  efforts  will  lead  to 
formal  negotiations  on  the  establishment  of 
a  framework  convention  on  global  climate. 
It  is  important  that  this  process  lead  to 
international  scientific  consensus  on  the  se- 
riousness of  the  issue  for  the  environment 
and  for  the  world  economy.  At  the  same 
time,  we  should  ensure  that  the  interests  of 
developing  countries  are  taken  into  account 
in  this  process. 

4.  The  United  States  will  host  a  meeting 
under  the  auspices  of  the  response  strate- 
gies working  group  this  fall  that  is  intended 
to  advance  our  understanding  and  promote 
consensus.  I  look  forward  personally  to  re- 
viewing its  results. 

[Prom  the  White  House,  Situation  Room, 
May  12,  19891 
To  RUEHGV/U.S.  Mission,  Geneve- 
Please  deliver  the  following  message  to 
U.S.  mission  Geneva  for  immediate  atten- 
tion    of     Assistant     Secretary     of    State 
Bemthal,  head  of  U.S.  delegation  to  the 
steering  group  of  the  response  strategies 
working  group  from  chief  of  staff,  John 
Sununu. 

1.  The  President  appreciates  your  efforts 
and  is  encouraged  by  the  reports  of  progress 
thus  far.  We  consider  the  reported  emerging 
agreement  on  an  advanced  preparatory  pro- 
gram to  address  global  climate  response 
issues  comprehensively  to  be  extremely 
positive.  To  further  this  process,  please 
make  every  effort  to  obtain  agreement  on  a 
global  warming  workshop  this  fall,  hosted 
by  the  United  States.  This  workshop  should 
be  designed  to  identify  the  scientific,  legal, 
technical  and  economic  issues  critical  to  fur- 
ther progress  on  beginning  negotiations  on 
an  international  convention  on  global  cli- 
mate change. 

2.  We  would  encourage  strongest  efforts 
by  U.S.  delegation  to  attain  approval  of  this 
preparatory  program.  The  scope  and  impor- 
tance of  this  Issue  are  so  great  that  it  is  es- 
sential for  the  U.S.  to  exercise  leadership 
role.  We  should  seek  to  develop  full  interna- 
tional consensus  on  necessary  steps  to  pre- 
pare for  a  formal  treaty  negotiating  process. 
However,  because  the  size  of  the  potential 
problem  is  so  large,  improper  or  ill-advised 
actions  could  have  enormous  unintended  en- 
vironmental, economic  and  social  conse- 
quences. At  the  same  time  we  should  ensure 
that  the  Interests  of  developing  countries 
are  taken  into  account  in  considering  re- 
sponses to  climate  change. 

3.  Serious  and  sustained  scientific  techni- 
cal, economic  and  legal  analysis  will  be  criti- 
cal to  successful  completion  of  any  global 
climate  convention  negotiations.  In  addition 
to  prompt  development  of  these  analysis, 
the  workshop,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
RSWG,  should  be  structured  to  help  identi- 
fy the  elements  that  should  be  included  in  a 
framework  convention  on  global  climate,  as 
well  as  identifying  key  domestic  and  eco- 
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nomlc  policies  of  all  countries  that  must  be 
included  in  any  comprehensive  process. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  May  12,  1989] 

Bush  Suggests  Workshop  on  Global 
Warmhig 

(By  Ann  Devroy) 

Accused  by  environmentalists  of  backing 
off  his  pledge  to  lead  the  international  re- 
sponse to  global  warming,  President  Bush 
yesterday  offered  to  host  a  "global  work- 
shop" here  in  the  fall  to  prei)are  for  later 
negotiations  on  an  international  treaty  to 
limit  the  problem. 

According  to  administration  officials,  the 
White  House  sent  new  instruction  last  night 
to  the  n.S.  team  attending  an  intenational 
meeting  in  Geneva  on  the  issue.  The  30- 
nation  gathering,  sponsored  by  the  United 
Nations,  is  trying  to  lay  the  groundwork  for 
a  formal  identification  of  global  warming  as 
a  world  environmental  threat. 

Environmentalists  are  pressing  for  an 
international  convention  that  would  lead  to 
treaty  negotiations  on  limiting  emissions  of 
gases,  mainly  carbon  dioxide,  which  are 
known  to  trap  solar  heat  like  a  greenhouse, 
causing  the  atmospheric  temperature  to 
rise. 

Although  Bush  promised  in  the  campaign 
last  year  to  have  the  United  States  lead  the 
world  in  solving  the  problem,  his  team  was 
told  last  week  to  take  a  cautious  approach 
until  more  is  known  of  the  scientific,  eco- 
nomic and  other  effects  of  global  wEtnning 
and  the  costs  of  addressing  it. 

But  last  night,  officials  said,  the  U.S.  team 
was  given  new  instructions  in  language 
worked  out  by  White  House  Chief  of  Staff 
John  H.  Sununu  and  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  Administrator  WilUam  K. 
Reilly.  The  instructions,  as  read  to  The 
Washington  Post  by  an  administration  offi- 
cial, call  on  the  U.S.  team  to  press  the  other 
nations  to  attend  a  "global  workshop," 
hosted  by  the  United  States,  aimed  at  iden- 
tifying issues  "critical  to  further  progress" 
on  beginning  treaty  talks. 

The  instructions  note  that  the  "scope  and 
Importance"  of  the  issue  are  so  important 
that  a  n,S.  leadership  role  is  "essential." 
The  team  in  Geneva  is  charged  with  helping 
to  develop  an  international  consensus  on 
the  steps  necessary  "to  prepare  for  a  formal 
treaty  negotiating  process." 

The  workshop,  the  instructions  note, 
should  be  structured  to  identify  the  ele- 
ments that  "should  be  included  in  a  frame- 
work" for  later  negotiations. 

The  immediate  reaction  from  environmen- 
talists, who  had  accused  Bush  of  stalling, 
was  to  view  the  move  as  progress,  but  not 
enough.  Rafe  Pomerance,  head  of  the 
World  Resources  Institute,  called  the  move 
a  "waffle,"  saying  many  of  the  issues  in- 
volved in  the  problem  have  been  addressed 
and  Bush's  move  did  not  amount  to  a  "clear- 
cut  declaration"  for  a  speedy  international 
negotiation.  Pomerance  said  many  nations 
want  to  move  quickly  and  the  Bush  move 
adds  several  more  months  to  the  process. 

The  president  has  been  buffeted  by  com- 
peting advice,  with  some  aides  such  as 
Reilly  pushing  for  more  immediate  action 
and  a  U.S.  initiative  at  this  conference, 
while  others  urged  caution.  Administration 
officials  insisted  that  the  new  instructions 
were  a  sign  "the  president  does  intend  the 
VA.  take  the  lead"  and  "does  support  inter- 
national treaty  negotiations"  after  concerns, 
particularly  economic  ones,  are  examined. 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  May  12. 1989] 

U.S.  IN  A  Shift,  Seeks  Treaty  on  Global 

Warming 

[By  PhUip  Shabecoff ) 

Washington,  Mat  11.— In  an  important 
switch,  the  White  House  authorized  Ameri- 
can negotiators  in  Geneva  tonight  to  lead 
the  way  toward  an  international  treaty  to 
control  global  warming. 

The  new  development  followed  widely 
published  reports  that  the  White  House 
staff,  concerned  about  the  costs  and  the 
technical  feasibility,  was  resisting  calls  from 
the  State  Department  and  the  Environmen- 
tal FYotection  Agency  that  the  United 
States  take  such  a  lead. 

In  an  interview  tonight,  the  White  House 
chief  of  staff  denied  any  resistance  to  the 
idea.  But  a  Bush  Administration  official  ac- 
knowledged that  the  Initial  instructions  to 
the  American  delegation  at  Geneva,  where  a 
United  Nations  conference  on  global  warm- 
ing is  under  way,  had  made  no  reference  to 
any  Washington  Initiative  toward  a  treaty. 

The  fresh  instructions  by  the  White 
House  were  contained  in  a  telegram  from 
the  chief  of  staff,  John  H.  Sununu  which 
called  for  a  "global  warming  workshop"  to 
be  held  in  the  United  SUtes  this  fall. 

The  workshop  would  prepare  analyses  of 
legal,  scientific,  economic  and  social  issues 
that  must  be  resolved  in  order  to  reach 
agreement  on  a  treaty  to  deal  with  a  grow- 
ing scientific  consensus;  that  gases  resulting 
from  industrial  and  other  human  activity 
are  trapping  the  heat  from  the  sun  and  will 
cause  the  earth's  surface  to  warm  by  3  to  9 
degrees  by  the  middle  of  the  next  century, 
[>ortendmg  immense  environmental  conse- 
quences. 

In  his  telegram,  Mr.  Sununu  directed  the 
American  delegation  to  take  a  leadership 
role  In  planning  the  workshop,  whose  stud- 
ies would  then  be  used  to  develop  "full 
international  consensus  on  necessary  steps 
to  prepare  for  a  formal  treaty  negotiating 
process." 

In  the  telephone  interview  tonight,  Mr. 
Sununu  said  F>resident  Bush  was  optimistic 
that  an  agreement  on  the  worl(shop  would 
be  reached  Friday  and  was  prepared  to  send 
a  note  of  congratulation  to  participants  at 
the  Geneva  meeting. 

"This  is  the  thing  we  were  hoping  to  get," 
be  said,  although  adding.  "It  is  important 
that  we  make  sure  we  deal  with  the  problem 
in  a  reasoned  scientific  and  technical  way." 

There  were  two  reasons  for  the  turn- 
around by  the  White  House,  an  Administra- 
tion official  said.  One  was  that  the  progress 
of  the  Geneva  meeting  had  been  so  encour- 
aging that  members  of  the  delegation 
thought  more  could  be  accomplished  with  a 
more  positive  role  by  the  United  States. 

The  other  reason,  the  official  said,  was 
this  week's  congressional  and  public  criti- 
cism that  Mr.  Bush  was  failing  to  exercise 
the  leadership  on  global  warming  that  he 
promised  in  his  Presidential  campaign  last 
year. 

On  Monday,  the  British  Prime  Minister, 
Margareret  Thatcher,  called  for  a  conven- 
tion on  climate  changes  caused  by  global 
warming,  but  the  United  States  had  no  spe- 
cific response.  The  State  Department  and 
environmental  officials  have  been  debating 
with  budget  and  agriculture  officials  over  a 
treaty.  A  NASA  scientist  testified  Monday 
that  the  White  House  budget  office  had 
softened  his  testimony  prepared  for  Con- 
gress on  the  problems  of  the  greenhouse 
effect. 

In  his  telegram  to  the  delegation,  which  is 
headed    by   Assistant   Secretary    of   State 


Frederick  Bemthal,  Mr.  Sununu  urged 
"strongest  efforts"  to  persuade  other  na- 
tions to  attend  the  workship  in  the  United 
States  this  fall.  "The  scope  suid  importance 
of  this  issue  are  so  great  that  it  is  essential 
for  the  U.S.  to  exercise  a  leadership  role," 
the  message  said. 

Mr.  Sununu  warned,  however,  that  be- 
cause "the  size  of  the  potential  problem  is 
so  large,  improper  or  ill-advised  actions 
could  have  enormous  unintended  environ- 
mental, economic  and  social  consequences." 

Concern  about  these  consequences  had 
prompted  the  White  House  staff,  including 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  to 
urge  a  go-slow  approach  toward  a  global 
warming  treaty.  Secretary  of  State  James  A. 
Baker  3d  and  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  administrator  William  K.  Reilly 
have  been  urging  the  President  to  move 
more  quickly  to  establish  a  United  States 
leadership  role  on  the  global  warming  issue. 

Mr.  Sununu  told  the  delegation  that  in 
preparing  for  a  global  warming  treaty,  the 
Interests  of  developing  countries  be  taken 
into  account. 

Economists  have  pointed  out  that  coun- 
tries just  beginning  the  industrialization 
process  cannot  afford,  and  do  not  have  the 
technical  capability  of  developing,  the  kind 
of  pollution  control  measures  that  would  be 
required  to  come  to  grips  with  the  global 
wanning  problem.  Accordingly,  it  is  widely 
accepted  that  the  industrialized  nations  will 
have  to  transfer  the  necessary  technology 
to  the  developing  nations  if  those  poorer 
countries  are  to  be  enlisted  in  the  struggle 
with  the  greenhouse  effect. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  HEINZ  addressed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 


CONVENTION  ON  GLOBAL 
WARMING 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
join  with  a  number  of  my  Senate  col- 
leagues to  take  note  of  the  announce- 
ment by  the  White  House  in  the  direc- 
tive issued  by  the  Chief  of  Staff,  John 
Sununu.  involving  this  administration 
in  the  work  ultimately  leading  to  a 
convention  that  will  pose  and  adopt 
solutions  to  the  problem  of  global 
warming. 

As  I  reviewed  the  documents,  as  well 
as  the  news  reports,  I  think  it  is  quite 
evident  today  the  United  States  has 
reestablished  its  diplomatic,  its  scien- 
tific, and  its  environmental  leadership 
in  one  of  the  most  pressing  environ- 
mental issues  that  we  are  facing  or  are 
ever  likely  to  face,  that  of  global 
warming.  Sr>ecif ically  by  calling  for  an 
international  conference,  a  workshop 
to  come  up  with  solutions.  President 
Bush  has  assured  that  our  scientific 
leadership  is  matched  by  our  diplo- 
matic leadership. 

Mr.  President,  those  of  us  who  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  study  the  re- 
ports and  review  the  science,  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  issue 
of  global  wanning  is  a  problem  that  no 
nation  of  the  world,  developed  or  de- 
veloping, can  ignore.  Solving  the  pend- 
ing climate  change  crisis  is  going  to 
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talte  £u;tion  on  every  conceivable  front. 
That  means  technical  and  scientific;  it 
means  economic;  it  means  political. 
The  workshop  that  President  Bush 
has  proposed  is  going  to  guarantee  the 
highest  level  attention  to  those  issues. 
Global  problems  can  only  be  solved 
with  global  resolve,  and  that  is  what 
the  President  has  demonstrated  in  this 
case. 

We  have  achieved  and  we  are  now 
achieving  world  progress  on  the  ozone 
problem,  the  progress  that  in  the 
recent  past  would  have  been  thought 
impossible.  The  treaty  process  initiat- 
ed with  the  signing  of  the  Montreal 
protocol  can  be  duplicated  again  to 
tackle  global  warming,  and  I  suggest 
and  submit  that,  indeed,  it  must  be  du- 
plicated. 

I  think  it  is  important  for  people  to 
understand  what  the  President  and  his 
administration  have  done.  I  say  this 
for  the  point  of  emphasis.  As  perhaps 
some  wiU  recall,  the  United  States 
chairs  one  of  these  global  warming 
working  groups;  the  so-caUed  response 
strategies  working  group.  They  are  the 
problem  solvers,  the  designated  hit- 
ters, Mr.  President,  on  this  issue. 

In  calling  for  a  workshop  on  re- 
sponse strategies,  what  the  President 
is  saying  is  that  it  is  time  to  get  down 
and  analyze  the  nuts  and  bolts  of  solu- 
tions. We  need  to  look  at  the  econom- 
ics of  those  solutions;  we  need  to  look 
at  the  scientific  aspects  of  those  solu- 
tions to  make  sure  there  are  no  unin- 
tended consequences;  we  need  to  look 
at  the  diplomatic  consequences  of 
those  solutions  to  make  sure  they  are 
workable  and  practical,  and  do  not  run 
into  unanticipated  political  objections. 
This  is  a  problem-solving  conunitment 
by  the  administration,  which  I  want  to 
commend  them  for. 

It  is  the  first  and,  in  my  judgment, 
necessary  step  in  a  process  that  wiU 
lead  ultimately  to  a  convention  and 
treaty  on  global  warming.  It  is  the  job 
of  this  working  group  between  now 
and  the  time  of  the  convention,  to 
make  sure  the  homework  is  done  so 
that  when  this  me,eting  takes  place, 
the  issues  are  as  close  to  resolution  as 
possible. 

In  that  regard,  to  those  who  will  be 
a  part  of  this  working  group,  be  they 
Americans  or  others,  I  urge  them  to 
take  into  most  specific  account  the 
need  to  look  for  and  find  innovative, 
so-called  least  cost  solutions  to  these 
problems.  As  the  Senator  from  Colora- 
do and  I  have  proposed  previously  last 
year,  there  is  a  compendium  of  poten- 
tial market-based  solutions  which,  if 
applied  intelligently  and  carefully,  can 
bring  about  much  lower  cost  solutions 
than  some  of  the  traditional  command 
and  control  strategies  that  we  have 
used  in  the  past  and  might  be  tempted 
to  use  more  of  in  the  future. 

It  is  vital  to  this  Senator  that  we 
minimize  the  political  opposition  to 
making  progress  on  controlling  green- 


house gasses  and  mitigating  global 
warming.  We  should  not  underesti- 
mate how  much  political  resistance 
where  economic  costs  or  economic 
hardship  may  be  involved.  The  best 
way,  and  the  judgment  is  shared  by 
many  scientists  and  economists,  to 
minimize  that  political  resistance  is  to 
have  strategies  that  allow  the  market- 
place to  make  the  most  efficient  deci- 
sions on  obtaining  environmental 
goals.  By  minimizing  the  excess  cost 
that  a  so-called  command  and  control 
and  control  strategy  can  impose 
market  incentives  can  achieve  greater 
envirormiental  protection.  If  the  work- 
ing group  bears  this  in  mind  and  ap- 
plies rigorously  its  considerable  exper- 
tise, not  only  to  the  solutions,  but  to 
the  methodology,  I  think  it  will 
produce  results  that  will  be  acceptable 
diplomatically,  economically,  scientifi- 
cally and,  most  important,  move  us  in 
a  major  way  toward  a  convention,  an 
agreement  of  international  scope  to 
mitigate  and  hopefully  head  off  the 
potential  planetary  catastrophe  that 
global  warming  obviously  implies. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


it  is  very  important  that  all  of  us  work 
with  the  administration  in  their  ef- 
forts to  do  something  about  the  warm- 
ing that  is  taking  place  throughout 
our  globe. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorvma. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


GLOBAL  CLIMATE  CHANGE 
CONVENTION 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
hope  that  all  Senators  would  join  me 
in  congratulating  the  administration 
and,  of  course,  by  the  administration 
we  mean  President  Bush,  on  pressing 
forward  with  efforts  that  I  am  sure 
would  lead  to  the  establishment  of  a 
convention  on  global  climate  change. 
This  is  a  very  wise  and  constructive 
step  that  the  President  has  taken. 
What  I  am,  of  course,  referring  to  is 
the  cable  that  the  President  sent  to 
our  representatives  in  Geneva  at  the 
conferences  taking  place  there  and  es- 
pecially constructive,  in  my  judgment, 
is  the  administration's  recognition  of 
the  need  to  ensure  that  the  interests 
of  developing  countries  are  taken  into 
account  when  there  is  to  be  held  a 
convention  on  global  climate  change. 

It  is  also  significant  that  the  United 
States  will  next  fall  host  a  workshop 
imder  the  auspices  of  the  Intergovern- 
mental Panel  on  Global  Climate 
Change. 

That  workshop,  which  is  a  necessary 
preliminary  to  a  global  climate  con- 
vention—and a  convention,  of  course, 
is  a  word  of  art  that  means  there  will 
follow  on  a  treaty  dealing  with  the 
global  climate  activities— is  very  good 
news,  and  in  the  ensuing  weeks  I  think 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Kalbaugh,  one  of 
his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session  the  PRESID- 
ING OFFICER  laid  before  the  Senate 
messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  submitting  sundry  nomi- 
nations which  were  referred  to  the  ap- 
propriate committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  HOLLINGS  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce  Science,  and  Transportation, 
without  amendment: 

S.  104:  A  bill  to  authorize  a  certificate  of 
documentation  for  the  vessel  Liberty  (Rept. 
No.  101-22). 

S.  255:  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  Local  Rail  Service  Assistance  Pro- 
gram (Rept.  No.  101-23). 

S.  475:  A  bill  to  authorize  a  certificate  of 
documentation  for  a  vessel  (Rept.  No.  101- 
24). 

S.  572:  A  bill  to  authorize  a  certificate  of 
docimientation  for  the  vessel  Navatek  I 
(Rept.  No.  101-25). 

S.  638:  A  bill  to  authorize  a  certificate  of 
docvimentation  for  the  vessel  Nor'weater 
(Rept.  No.  101-26). 

By  Mr.  BIDEN  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  with  amendments: 

S.  593:  A  bill  to  exempt  certain  activities 
from  provisions  of  the  antitrust  laws. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
docimients  which  were  referred  as  In- 
dicated: 

EC-1105:  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  six  proposed  rescissions  of  budget 
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authority:  pursuant  to  the  order  of  January 
30.  1976.  as  modified  on  April  11.  1986.  re- 
ferred Jointly  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, the  Committee  on  the  Budget,  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs,  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Worlcs.  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources,  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources,  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  the  Commltte  on  Agricul- 
ture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  and  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC- 1106.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  entitled  the  "Farm  Credit  Im- 
provement Act  of  1989;"  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

EC- 1107.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  provide  for  fund- 
ing of  the  wildfire  protection,  wildfire  sup- 
pression, and  emergency  bum  rehabilitation 
activities  of  the  E>epartment  of  Agriculture, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

EC-1108.  A  communication  from  the 
Chief  of  Legislative  Affairs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  notification  of  the  intent  of  the  Navy 
to  offer  for  lease  a  naval  vessel  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Mexico;  to  the  Coimnlttee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC-1109.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  Administration  and  Management. 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  real 
and  personal  property  of  the  Department  of 
Defense;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

EC- 11 10.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
the  fourteenth  annual  report  of  the  Corpo- 
ration's Office  of  Consumer  Affairs:  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

EC-1111.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  section  18  of 
the  Export  Administration  Act  of  1979,  as 
amended,  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1990;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing. Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EiC-1112.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  National  Research  Coun- 
cil, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report 
entitled  "Improving  School  Bus  Safety:"  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

EC-1113.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  an  annual  report  entitled  "Re- 
search and  Demonstration  Projects  in  Alter- 
native Coal  BCinlng  Techniques:"  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

EC-1114.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Administrator  of  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  copies  of  three  lease  prospectuses:  to 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

EC-lllS.  A  communication  from  the 
deputy  general  counsel  of  the  Department 
of  Defense,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  modify  the  tax  treatment  of 
vUn  on  sales  of  residences  by  certain  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces;  to  the  Committee 
onFlnaiioe. 

EC- 11 16.  A  communication  trom  the 
Acting  Secretary   of  Health   and   Human 


Services  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  on  expenses  incurred  by  Medicare 
beneficiaries  for  outpatient  prescription 
drugs  using  data  from  the  1987  National 
Medical  Expenditure  Survey;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

EC- 11 17.  A  communication  from  the  spe- 
cial counsel  of  the  U.S.  Merit  Systems  Pro- 
tection Board,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior: to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs. 

EC- 11 18.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
their  systems  and  pliins  to  correct  identified 
weaknesses;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-1119.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  the  annual  reix>rt  of  the  Board 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  for 
the  calendar  year  1988;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

EC- 1120.  A  communication  from  the  At- 
torney General,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  the  reports  on  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice Assets  Forfeiture  Fund  and  on  forfeited 
property  with  respect  to  which  funds  were 
not  deposited  in  the  Fund;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-1121.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Eklucation.  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  Final  Regulations  for  the  Magnet 
Schools  Assistance  Program;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-1122.  A  communication  from  the 
President  of  the  Legal  Services  Corporation, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation's  Fact  Book  for  1987- 
1988;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

EC-1123.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
act  creating  the  Saint  Lawrence  Seaway  De- 
velopment Corporation  to  eliminate  the 
transfer  of  the  Corporation's  toll  revenues 
to  the  harbor  maintenance  trust  fund,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  REID  (for  himself.  Mr.  Brtam. 
Mr.  Warner.  Mr.  Simon.  Mr.  Cran- 
ston. Mr.  DeConcini.  Mr.  Mitchell. 
Mr.  BfoTZENBAUii.  Mr.  Thurmond. 
Mr.  Hatch.  Mr.  Daschle.  Mr.  Brad- 
let,  Mr.  Rollings,  Bdr.  McCain.  Mr. 

ROCKETELLER.        MT.        WIRTH.        Mr. 

Shelby.  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Graham.  Mr. 
Chatee.   Mr.   Santoro.   Mr.   Matsu- 

HAGA,    Mr.    MOTNIHAN.    Mr.    Riegle. 

Mr.  Sasser.  Mr.  Harkin.  Mr.  Bur- 
dick.  tSx.  Kohl.  Mr.  Kerry,  Ms.  Mi- 
kulski,  Mr.  Garn.  Mr.  Adams.  Mr. 
Gore.  Mr.  Robb.  Mr.  Levin,  and  Mr. 
Kennedy): 
S.  982.  A  bill  to  repeal  a  provision  of  Fed- 
eral tort  claim  law  relating  to  the  civil  liabil- 
ity of  Government  contractors  for  certain 
injuries,  losses  of  property  and  deaths  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  REID: 
S.  983.  A  bill  to  provide  Public  Housing 
Authorities  with  waivers  of  the  procedures, 
required  in  section  6(k)  of  the  United  States 
Housing  Act  of  1937;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  METZENBAUM  (for  himself, 

Mr.  Heinz.  Mr.  Wirth.  Mr.  Bumpers. 

Mr.  Conrad,  and  Mr.  Jetfords): 

S.  984.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Motor  Vehicle 

Information  and  Cost  Savings  Act;  to  the 

Committee    on    Commerce.    Science,    and 

Transportation. 

By  Mr.  LEIVIN: 
S.  985.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  allow  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  release  information  to  par- 
ticipants of  a  qualified  pension  plan;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  LAUTENBERG: 
S.  986.  A  bill  to  require  Federal  review  and 
approval  of  oil  discharge  contingency  plans, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation. 
S.  987.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  conduct  a  study  of  dis- 
charges of  oil  and  hazardous  substances  into 
the  waters  of  New  York  Harbor,  the  Dela- 
ware River,  and  adjoining  waters;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

By  Mr.  DASCHLE  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Conrad.  Mr.   Burdick.  Mr.  Bosch- 
wiTZ.  and  Mr.  Heflin): 
S.  988.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  treat  rural  electric  or 
telephone  cooperatives  In  the  same  manner 
as  other  cooperatives  for  purposes  of  the 
book  Income   preference   under  the  minl- 
mium  tax;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  SARBANES: 
S.J.  Res.  130.  A  Joint  resolution  designat- 
ing February  11  through  February  17,  1990. 
as  'Vocational-Technical  Education  Week"; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  REID  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Bryan,      Mr.      Warher,      Mr. 
Simon,     Mr.     Cranston,     Mr. 
DeConcini,  Mr.  Mitchell.  Mr. 
Metzenbaitii,    Mr.    THTnuiONB, 
Mr.  Hatch,  Mr.  Daschle,  Mr. 
Bradley,    Mr.    Hollings.    Mr. 
McCain,  Mr.  Rockefeller.  Mr. 
Wirth,  Mr.  Shelby,  Mr.  Pell, 
Mr.  Graham.  Mr.  Chafee.  Mr. 
Sanforo.  Mr.  Matsunaga.  Mr. 
Moynihan,    Mr.    Riegle,    Mr. 
Sasser,  Mr,  Harkin,  Mr.  Bur- 
dick,  Mr.   Kohl,   Mr.   Kerry, 
Ms.  MiKULSKi,  Mr.  Garn,  Mr. 
Adams,   Mr.   Gore.   Mr.   Robb, 
Mr.  Levin,  and  Mr.  Kennedy): 
S.  982.  A  biU  to  repeal  a  provision  of 
Federal  tort  claim  law  relating  to  the 
civil  liability  of  Government  contrac- 
tors   for    certain    injuries,    losses    of 
property,  and  deaths,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

radiation  victims  pair  treatment  act 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President,   'The  Day 

They  Bombed  Utah"  is  a  book  of  fact, 

not  fiction.  It  describes  in  detail  what 

happened  to  the  people  In  Utah  when 
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atmospheric  tests  were  conducted  on 
the  Nevada  testing  range. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  not  a  book 
called  "The  Day  They  Bombed 
Nevada,"  but  the  facts  are  certainly 
there.  The  book  to  which  I  previously 
referred  details  what  happened  when 
those  above-ground  tests  were  con- 
ducted. It  talks  about  sheep  dying  very 
slow  deaths,  having  sores  in  their  eyes 
and  their  mouths  for  unending  peri- 
ods. It  talks  about  people  in  Saint 
George,  UT,  a  quiet  peaceful  little 
community  downwind  from  where  the 
tests  were  set  off.  It  talks  about  people 
dying  of  cancer,  not  one  or  two  or 
three  or  four,  but  scores  of  people 
dying  in  Saint  George,  UT,  as  a  result 
of  atomic  radiation.  Atomic  radiation, 
Mr.  President,  plays  no  favorites. 

The  sad  part  about  all  this  is  that 
the  Federal  Government  was  lying  to 
the  people  in  Nevada  and  in  Utah.  The 
Government  knew  there  were  prob- 
lems with  radiation.  They  failed  to  tell 
the  people  who  were  downwind  from 
those  tests.  To  this  day,  there  are 
people  who  are  suffering  as  a  result  of 
those  tests. 

That  is  why,  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
reintroduce  my  Radiation  Victims  Fair 
Treatment  Act.  I  am  joined  by  a  long 
list  of  original  cosponsors— Bryan, 
Warner,  Simon,  Cranston,  DeCon- 
ciNi,  Mitchell,  Metzenbaum,  Thxtr- 
HOND,  Hatch,  Daschle,  Bradley,  Hol- 
LiNGS,  McCain,  Rockefeller,  Wirth, 
Shelby,  Pell,  Graham,  Chafee.  San- 
ford,  Matsunaga,  Moynihan,  Riegle, 
Sasser,  Harkin,  Burdick,  Kohl, 
Kerry  of  Massachusetts,  Mikulski, 
Garn,  Adams,  Gore.  Robb,  Levin,  and 
Kennedy.  There  will  be  others,  Mr. 
President. 

We  all  recognize  that  a  grave  injus- 
tice was  done  to  the  many  victims  of 
radiation  exposure,  and  they  have 
been  effectively  denied  their  day  in 
court. 

Thousands  of  Americans  were  ex- 
posed to  radiation  from  nuclear  weap- 
ons tests  at  the  Nevada  test  site. 
Those  exposed  included  veterans,  test 
site  workers,  and  civilians  who  worked 
and  lived  near  the  test  sites.  These  vic- 
tims of  radiation  exposure  are  unable 
to  have  a  fair  hearing  in  court  because 
the  Federal  Government  is  still  being 
unfair  to  them.  In  this  particular  in- 
stance, the  Federal  Government  has 
claimed  Immunity  from  being  sued. 
Another  provision  of  the  law  prevents 
the  contractors  from  being  sued.  The 
legislation  that  I  introduce  creates  no 
automatic  damages  but  a  right  to  go 
forward  in  coiirt. 

The  legislation  we  are  proposing 
would  repeal  the  section  of  law  which 
protects  the  nuclear  weapons  testing 
contractors  from  being  sued.  It  will 
allow  the  radiation  victims  to  seek  re- 
dress in  court  for  those  contractors' 
acts  or  omissions  which  in  many  cases 
have  resulted  in  premature  death  or 
painful  disability. 


The  testing  of  nuclear  weapons  was 
and  is  done  to  provide  for  the  defense 
of  our  Nation.  The  Government, 
therefore,  must  provide  some  remedy 
for  those  who  have  been  injured  as  a 
result  of  these  tests.  It  is  time  for  Con- 
gress to  act.  It  is  time  for  the  victims 
of  radiation  exposure  to  be  given  fair 
treatment— to  be  given  their  day  in 
court,  their  opportunity  for  justice. 
That  time,  Mr.  President,  is  running 
out.  The  tests  were  in  the  fifties,  some 
30  years  ago.  These  people  need  help 
before  they  literally  pass  from  this 
Earth. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  we  re- 
flect on  what  tragedy  was  brought 
about  as  a  result  of  these  tests  that 
took  place  and  the  suffering  that  the 
people  have  gone  through  over  these 
many  years,  and  that  they  at  least  be 
able  to  bring  their  cases  before  the 
court,  before  an  impartial  trier  of  fact 
to  determine  if  in  fact  they  have  been 
damaged. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  this  legislation 
which  would  restore  the  legal  rights  of 
Individuals,  both  veterans  and  civilians 
alike,  who  were  exposed  to  radiation 
in  connection  with  the  U.S.  Atomic 
Weapons  Testing  Program. 

By  way  of  background,  during  the 
years  1946  to  1962  approximately  235 
atomic  tests  were  conducted  by  the 
United  States.  Until  1985  individuals 
who  incurred  injuries  as  a  result  of 
this  exposure  could  file  suit  against 
contractors  who  participated  in  the 
testing  programs.  The  contractors 
were  indemnified  by  the  Government 
for  the  cost  of  litigators,  judgments, 
and  settlement. 

The  1985  Defense  Authorization  Act, 
Public  Law  98-525,  included  a  provi- 
sion, section  1631,  which  drastically  al- 
tered the  legal  rights  of  these  individ- 
uals by  establishing  the  United  States 
as  the  defendant  in  such  suits  and  pro- 
viding that  these  cases  fall  under  the 
Federal  Tort  Claims  Act  [FTC A].  Lim- 
iting radiation-exposed  civilians  and 
veterans  to  suits  under  the  PTCA  de- 
prives potential  plaintiffs  of  a  variety 
of  previously  held  rights.  Including  the 
fundamental  right  to  a  jury  trial. 

Furthermore,  because  the  United 
States  is  provided  with  certain  de- 
fenses unavailable  to  the  contractors, 
judgments  on  behalf  of  veteran  and  ci- 
vilian claimants  against  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment are  effectively  barred.  The 
practical  result  of  section  1631  is  to 
leave  the  vast  majority  of  those  ex- 
posed to  radiation  in  the  atomic  weap- 
ons testing  program  with  no  legal 
remedy. 

The  bill  being  introduced  today 
would  repeal  section  1631  and  restore 
to  individuals  the  right  to  seek  redress 
in  court  for  contractors'  acts  and  omis- 
sions. The  bill  does  not  guarantee  com- 
pensation, but  rather  simply  restates  a 
basic  American  right,  the  right  to  a 
day  in  court.  An  identical  bill,  which  I 


sponsored,  was  reported  by  the  Judici- 
ary Committee  in  the  last  Congress. 

It  is  my  hope  that  Congress  will  act 
promptly  to  ensure  that  those  who 
were  injured  as  a  result  of  the  testing 
program  will  receive  the  treatment 
they  deserve.  It  is  time  to  do  the  right 
thing  for  these  victims  and  then  put 
this  episode  honorably  behind  us. 


By     Mr.     METZENBAUM     (for 
himself,  Mr.  Heinz,  Mr.  Wirth. 
Mr.  Bumpers.  Mr.  Conrad,  and 
Mr.  Jeffords): 
S.  984.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Motor  Ve- 
hicle  Information  and  Cost  Savings 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation. 

AtTTOMOBILE  TVZL  ECONOMY  ACT 

•  Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  rise  today  to  introduce  legislation 
that  will  increase  the  corporate  aver- 
age fuel  economy  [CAPE]  standards 
for  automobiles. 

Nowhere  in  our  economy  other  than 
passenger  vehicles  do  we  find  the  po- 
tential for  such  great  savings  of  oil  so 
readily,  nor  the  need  so  great.  By  in- 
creasing the  CAFE  standards  from 
their  current  level  of  27.5  miles  per 
gallon  to  34  miles  per  gallon  by  1996, 
we  will  save  from  400,000  to  600,000 
barrels  of  oil  a  day.  This  is  two  times 
the  amoimt  of  oil  spilled  by  Exxon  in 
Alaska's  Prince  William  Sound.  And 
CAFE  will  save  this  tremendous 
amount  of  oil  every  day  of  every  week 
of  every  year,  indefinitely.  Two  oil- 
spiUs  worth  of  savings  daily.  Two  oil- 
spills  worth  of  lowered  supertanker 
shipments  every  day. 

Since  they  were  first  enacted  in 
1975,  the  CAFE  standards  have  been  a 
smashing  success.  New  cars  now  aver- 
age over  27  miles  per  gallon,  a  dou- 
bling since  the  standards  were  put  in 
place.  And  these  improvements  have 
come  without  loss  of  desired  traits: 
over  the  same  period  that  fuel  effi- 
ciency was  doubling,  the  average 
roominess  of  cars  remained  constant, 
many  luxury  features  have  been 
added,  highway  safety  has  never  been 
better,  and  the  average  horsepower 
went  up  by  20  percent. 

Despite  the  clear  benefits  of  the 
standards,  progress  has  eroded  in 
recent  years  as  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration rolled  back  the  CAFE  standard 
for  4  straight  years.  Such  a  relaxation 
not  only  removed  the  legal  and  finan- 
cial pressure  to  improve  fuel  economy, 
but  it  sent  a  very  clear  message  to  the 
car  companies:  that  efficiency  doesn't 
matter  anymore,  that  the  automakers 
can  do  whatever  they  want,  regardless 
of  its  impact  on  the  rest  of  society. 
And  the  companies  certainly  did  not 
miss  that  message,  as  the  New  York 
Times  recently  wrote: 

At  a  time  when  oil  Imports  are  rising,  do- 
mestic oil  production  is  decreasing  and  envi- 
ronmentalists are  warning  of  the  need  to 
curb  atmospheric  pollution,  car  makers  are 
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lobbying  for  relaxed  fuel  efficiency  stand- 
ards. 

New  cars  now  meet  the  existing 
standard  but  there  is  no  longer  any  in- 
centive for  automakers  to  improve  the 
performance  of  their  fleets.  Rather 
than  worrying  about  global  warming 
or  skyrocketing  oil  imports,  auto  com- 
panies are  worried  about  horsepower 
wars  and  zero-to-60  times. 

This  bill  will  change  all  that.  This 
bill  will  reinstate  the  policy  that  was 
first  put  into  place  in  1975  with  the 
passage  of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Con- 
servation Act:  that  auto  fuel  economy 
should  continue  to  increase  steadily 
Into  the  future  to  the  "maximimi  fea- 
sible" level,  until  all  practical  technol- 
ogies have  been  exhausted.  And  con- 
sidering the  technological  prowess  of 
domestic  and  foreign  automakers,  I  am 
confident  that  there  will  continue  to 
be  breakthroughs  and  improvements 
for  many  years  to  come. 

The  simple  truth  is  that  we  have  the 
technology  today  to  make  our  cars 
more  fuel-efficient  without  sacrificing 
size,  safety,  or  horsepower.  We  must 
not  ignore  this  perfect  opportunity  to 
help  consumers  and  our  environment. 

The  big  three  automakers  have 
alwajrs  had  dire  predictions  about  the 
impact  of  Federal  regulations  on  cars, 
whether  it  was  for  safety,  air  pollu- 
tion, or  fuel  economy.  In  1975  they 
were  saying  that  if  we  passed  CAFE 
then  everyone  would  have  to  be  driv- 
ing Pintos  in  1985. 

Well,  the  automakers  were  dead 
wrong;  1985  came  and  went,  and  the 
auto-drivlng  public  wasn't  stuck  in 
Pintos.  thank  Heavens.  Despite  the 
companies'  protests,  technical  ingenui- 
ty carried  the  day.  bringing  us  wide- 
spread use  of  fuel  injection,  lighter 
materials,  better  aerodynamics,  front- 
wheel  drive,  and  a  host  of  other  im- 
provements. Rather  than  driving 
smaller  cars,  the  American  public  is 
driving  better  performing  and  more 
fuel-efficient  cars  of  all  sizes. 

The  doubling  of  new  car  gas  mileage 
brings  with  it  some  excellent  success 
stories,  such  as  the  Pontiac  Grand 
Am— no  one's  idea  of  an  economy  ear- 
that  with  GM's  Quad-4  engine  gets  32 
miles  per  gallon;  the  comfortable  and 
sporty  Chrysler  LeBaron.  also  at  32 
miles  per  gallon;  the  upscale  Toyota 
Camry  at  33  miles  per  gaJlon;  the  large 
Bulck  Century  wagon  at  31  miles  per 
gallon. 

And  this  is  not  to  mention  the  better 
gas  mileage  of  currently  popular 
smaller  cars,  such  as  the  Ford  Escort. 
Chevy  Geo.  or  Dodge  Colt,  never  mind 
the  ultra-high-efficiency  prototypes 
under  development. 

I  recently  chaired  hearings  on  CAFE 
before  the  Energy  Regulation  and 
Conservation  Subcommittee:  and 
other  committees  have  held  hearings 
on  fuel  efficiency.  During  those  hear- 
ings we  heard  the  same  protests  from 
the  auto  companies  that  we've  been 


hearing  all  along:  tighter  CAFE  stand- 
ards cannot  be  accomplished  without 
severely  limiting  their  output  of  cer- 
tain large  cars.  Just  as  they  did  in  the 
1970's.  they  neglect  the  role  of  tech- 
nology in  meeting  a  reasonable  CAFE 
standard. 

There  have  been  several  independ- 
ent analyses  performed  of  how  far  the 
automakers  can  boost  fuel  efficiency 
without  losing  interior  space  or  horse- 
power. Studies  by  the  E>epartment  of 
Energy  and  the  Office  of  Technology 
Assessment  determined  that  a  CAFE 
of  33  to  35  miles  per  gallon  by  1995 
would  be  practical  and  cost-effective, 
and  doesn't  require  a  shift  in  size  mix 
or  performance. 

Most  Senators  left  those  hearings 
with  the  same  conclusion  that  I  came 
to.  realizing  the  practicality  and  neces- 
sity of  what  I  call  the  "No-Sacrifice 
CAFE:"  A  schedule  for  improvements 
in  auto  fuel  efficiency  that  can  be  met 
strictly  by  deploying  familiar,  off-the- 
shelf  technologies  throughout  the 
fleet.  Technologies  as  commonplace  as 
4-valve  engines,  overhead  cams,  and  4- 
speed  automatic  transmissions.  These 
technologies  are  as  practical  for  large 
cars  as  small  ones,  so  that  we  can  reg- 
ister the  savings  for  all  car  classes,  and 
not  prevent  those  customers  who 
desire  a  large  car  from  buying  one. 

By  pursuing  a  strong  CAFE  that 
relies  on  technological  improvements 
we  are  also  asking  American  workers 
to  make  no  sacrifice.  The  automakers 
have  in  the  past  complained  that  fuel 
economy  standards  would  throw  U.S. 
workers  out  of  their  Jobs.  In  fact  the 
evidence  tmus  quite  contrary  to  this  as- 
sertion: First.  If  we  hadn't  passed 
CAFE  and  thereby  pushed  automakers 
into  pursuing  fuel  economy  they 
would  have  lost  even  more  market 
share  to  Japanese  imports  following 
1979's  tripling  of  prices;  second,  when 
CAFE  standards  were  rolled  back  by 
the  Reagan  administration  we  saw  a 
rapid  increase  in  the  importation  of 
small  cars  by  the  domestic  manufac- 
turers—and with  it  the  exportation  of 
small-car  jobs. 

The  Automobile  Fuel  Economy  Act 
of  1989  that  I  am  introducing  today 
with  Senators  Heinz.  Wirth.  Bumpers. 
Jeffords,  and  Conras  will  make  the 
"No-Sacrifice  CAFE"  the  law  of  the 
land. 

This  legislation  has  four  parts. 

First,  it  would  set  up  a  schedule  for 
slowly  increasing  CAFE  standards  to 
34  miles  per  gallon  over  the  next  few 
years.  According  to  the  Energy  Infor- 
mation Administration  this  will  save 
400.000  to  600.000  barrels  of  oil  per 
day.  This  dramatic  step  is  the  single 
biggest  step  we  can  take  toward  con- 
serving petroleiui:  and  with  it  the 
benefits  of  lower  imports  and  less  air 
pollution. 

Second,  the  legislation  would  estab- 
lish a  "no-backsliding"  provision.  The 
CAFE'S  of  several  automakers,  primar- 


ily the  Japanese  as  they  strive  to 
corral  our  high-end  auto  market,  have 
been  steadily  declining  over  the  last 
several  years,  and  this  provision  would 
put  a  quick  stop  to  that  practice.  Addi- 
tionally, the  no-backsliding  require- 
ment would  prevent  domestic  auto- 
makers from  moving  the  production  of 
larger  cars  overseas— and  the  many 
thousand  associated  jobs— that  is  pos- 
sible under  the  current  rules.  Since  it 
would  prevent  backsliding  with  respect 
to  their  imported  sub-fleets,  which 
now  average  about  40  miles  per  gallon, 
they  would  be  very  hard  pressed  to 
move  large  car  production  out  of  the 
United  States. 

Third,  the  legislation  would  increase 
the  penalties  for  noncompliance  with 
CAFE,  from  the  current  $5  per  tenth 
mile  to  $10  per  tenth;  and  the  bill 
would  give  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation the  authority  to  increase  the 
penalty  up  to  $20  per  tenth  for  auto 
companies  that  display  a  continuing 
pattern  of  noncompliance— companies 
such  as  Mercedes  and  Jaguar  who  dis- 
regard the  standards  year  after  year 
after  year. 

F^ally,  the  bill  would  authorize 
formal  studies  by  the  Departments  of 
Energy  and  Transportation  and  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  re- 
garding automotive  technologies  and 
fuel  economy  testing  procedures.  Fol- 
lowing these  studies  we  may  want  to 
revisit  the  CAFE  issue  to  ensure  that 
the  standards  established  by  this  bill 
are  adequately  aggressive. 

The  necessity  of  passing  CAFE  legis- 
lation as  soon  as  possible— and  reestab- 
lishing the  importance  of  the  efficient 
use  of  oil— Is  starldy  brought  home  by 
the  recent  catastrophic  Alaska  oil 
spill.  AddltionaUy,  the  scientific  com- 
mimity  is  currently  determining  the 
magnitude  and  timing  of  global  warm- 
ing, but  the  fact  that  there  wlU  be 
warming  is  well  beyond  debate,  as  is 
the  fact  that  carbon  dioxide  is  a  lead- 
ing culprit.  One-fifth  of  greenhouse 
gases  are  generated  in  the  United 
States,  one-third  of  which  comes  from 
the  transportation  sector.  Similarly, 
our  ground  level  air  pollution  prob- 
lems, such  as  ozone,  are  also  worsened 
by  our  extensive  production  and  use  of 
gasoline. 

The  Alaska  spill  also  reminds  us  of 
our  skyrocketing  dependence  on  petro- 
leum imports,  now  shooting  up  toward 
all-time  highs.  Imports  are  up  16  per- 
cent over  last  year,  50  percent  over  the 
last  3  years — now  representing  over  40 
percent  of  total  oil  use— and  are  still 
climbing.  Soon  they  will  certainly 
cross  the  50  ,  percent  threshhold— a 
level  of  import  use  that  this  country 
has  never  seen,  even  in  the  1970's.  In 
January  of  this  year.  President 
Reagan  officially  declared  that  "petro- 
leum imports  threaten  to  impair  the 
national  security."  Such  dependency 
on  foreign  sources  puts  an  imtenable 
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pressure  not  only  on  this  country's 
military  and  foreign  policy  but  on  our 
domestic  economy— placing  at  risk  our 
homeowners,  factories,  and,  of  course, 
everyone  who  depends  on  their  auto- 
mobile. 

Alternative  fuels  hold  great  promise 
here.  The  Alternative  Motor  Fuels  Act 
of  1988  gives  CAFE  credits  to  vehicles 
powered  by  alternative  fuels,  such  as 
compressed  natural  gas  and  methanol. 
But  this  incentive  is  meaningful  only 
if  there  are  strong  CAFE  standards  in 
place— without  CAFE  automakers  can 
remain  indifferent  to  alternative  fuels. 

But  nothing  can  work  as  quickly,  as 
effectively,  as  economically,  as  the  ef- 
ficient use  of  energy.  With  the  price  of 
gasoline  at  historically  low  levels  con- 
sumers are  discouraged  from  purchas- 
ing fuel-efficient  models;  however 
autos  and  trucks  remain  on  the  road 
typically  for  10  to  15  years,  diiring 
which  time  gasoline  prices  will  certain- 
Iv  iiicr6&S6 

The  disruption  in  supplies  following 
the  Exxon  Vaidez  spill  prompted  spec- 
ulation and  panic  buying  that  gave 
rise  to  tremendous  price  increases  in 
gasoline  prices  nationwide.  This  has 
been  bad  enough,  but  is  small  potatoes 
compared  to  the  kind  of  price  rise  we 
would  see  if  our  increasing  import  de- 
pendency leads  to  even  a  temporary 
cutoff  of  supplies  into  this  country. 

I  urge  Members  of  the  Senate  to  join 
us  in  cosponsoring  this  important  leg- 
islation. The  AutomobUe  Fuel  Econo- 
my Act  of  1989  will  encourage  the  use 
of  American  technological  ingenuity  in 
our  automobiles.  It  will  save  energy 
and  protect  Jobs.* 

By  Mr.  LEVIN: 
S.  985.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  allow  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  release 
information  to  participants  of  a  quali- 
fied pension  plan;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

RELEASE  OF  IWrORMATIOK  TO  FEMSrOW  PIAN 
PARTICIPAirrS 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  current 
law  prohibits  the  IRS  from  disclosing 
individual  taxpayer  information.  Al- 
though this  concern  with  privacy  is 
understandable  and  necessary,  I  have 
recently  come  across  a  case,  involving 
an  employer-sponsored  pension  plan, 
were  the  application  of  these  disclo- 
sure restrictions  has  resulted  in  a  seri- 
ous hardship  to  the  pension  plan's 
beneficiaries. 

Under  current  law,  an  IRS  review  of 
a  case  involving  a  company's  pension 
plan  may  take  many  months,  or  even 
years,  before  it  is  finaUy  resolved. 
During  that  time,  those  who  depend 
on  their  pension  benefits  are  even  de- 
nied information  regarding  the  status 
of  the  inquiry  into  the  plan,  as  the 
company  \s  considered  to  be  the  tax- 
payer by  the  IRS.  Instead,  the  plan 
participants  are  expected  to  wait  pa- 
tiently for  the  eventual  conclusion  of 


the  review,  despite  the  fact  that  their 
own  retirement  income  is  at  stake. 

The  wheels  of  bureaucracy  too  often 
turn  slowly.  To  our  constituents  who 
have  already  retired  or  aie  facing  re- 
tirement, several  years  of  slowly  turn- 
ing wheels,  without  even  knowing  the 
issues  under  review,  represents  Gov- 
ernment at  its  worst.  Pension  benefits, 
which  are,  in  essence,  deferred  wages, 
make  a  critical  difference  in  the  way 
an  individual  lives  in  retirement.  As 
such,  they  deserve  to  be  informed 
about  decisions  which  have  such  a  pro- 
found impact  on  their  lives. 

In  order  to  help  correct  this  situa- 
tion, I  am  introducing  legislation 
today  to  allow  psuiiicipants  and  benefi- 
ciaries of  certain  pension  plans  to  be 
provided  with  information  about  the 
particular  plan  under  review.  This  in- 
formation includes  a  description  of  the 
issues  under  review,  the  progress  of 
the  action,  and  the  anticipated  com- 
pletion date. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  this  leg- 
islation would  not  make  the  affected 
employees  participants  in  an  IRS 
review,  but  simply  informed  observers. 
As  such,  it  will  let  plan  participants 
and  beneficiaries  observe  the  progress 
of  a  review  of  their  own  pension  bene- 
fits. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  this  legislation  be  included  in 
the  Record  Immediately  following  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  biU 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rex;oiu>,  as  follows: 

S.  985 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repretentatives    of   the    United   States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  DISCLOSURE  OF  INFORMATION  TO  PEN- 
SION PLAN  PARTICIPANTS. 

(a)  In  Oekeral.— Subsection  (e)  of  section 
6103  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986 
(relating  to  disclosure  to  persons  having  ma- 
terial Interest)  Is  amended  by  redesignating 
paragraph  (7)  as  paragraph  (8)  and  by  in- 
serting after  paragraph  <6)  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(7)  Parxicdpakts  awd  beketiciaries  of 
pension  plans.— 

"(A)  In  GENERAL.— If— 

"(i)  an  employer— 

"(I)  terminates  a  pension  plan  which  is 
part  of  a  qualified  trust  (within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  402(a)(5)(E)(Ul)).  or 

"(II)  transfers  employees  and  participants 
In  such  a  plan  to  another  plan  maintained 
by  a  subsidiary  of  the  employer,  and 

"(ID  there  is  any  action  under  this  title  in 
connection  with  such  termination  or  trans- 
fer which  may  directly  or  IndirecUy  affect 
the  rights  of  any  participant  or  beneficiary, 
then,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  this 
section  or  any  other  provision  of  law,  the 
Secretary  shall  provide  to  any  participant  or 
beneficiary  the  information  described  In 
subparagraph  (B). 

"(B)  Information  to  be  provided.— The  In- 
formation provided  under  subparagrM>h  (A) 
shall  consist  of: 

"(1)  A  description  of  the  issues  under 
review,  the  progress  of  the  action  and  the 
anticipated  completion  date. 


"(11)  Any  Interim  or  final  decisions  in  the 
action  which  directly  or  indirectly  affect  the 
participant's  or  beneficiary's  rights  under 
the  plan. 

"(Ill)  Any  right  of  Intervention  which  the 
participant  or  beneficiary  may  have." 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  any 
action  pending  on  or  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.* 


By  Mr.  LAUTENBERG: 
S,  986.  A  biU  to  require  Federal 
review  and  approval  of  oil  discharge 
contingency  plans,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation. 

S.  987.  A  biU  to  require  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  to  conduct  a 
study  of  discharges  of  oil  and  hazard- 
ous substances  into  the  waters  of  New 
York  Harbor,  the  Delaware  River,  and 
adjoining  waters;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion. 

OILSPILL  LEGISLATION 

•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  that  ad- 
dresses a  major  gap  in  oilspill  preven- 
tion and  responses:  the  adequacy  of 
contingency  plaiming. 

This  gap  was  all  too  clearly  exposed 
by  the  tragic  Vaidez  spill.  There,  the 
unthinkable  happened.  What  they 
said  could  never  take  place,  did. 

In  the  span  of  a  few  short  hours  on 
March  24,  10  million  gallons  of  crude 
oU  poured  out  of  the  Exxon  Vaidez.  In 
the  time  it  takes  to  watch  a  football 
game,  one  of  the  most  pristine,  valua- 
ble natural  areas  we  have  was  devas- 
tated. In  those  early  morning  hours  an 
environmental  mess  was  made  that 
may  not  be  cleaned  up  for  decades.  If 
ever. 

I  went  to  Vaidez  a  few  days  after  the 
spill.  To  those  who  haven't  been  to 
that  area,  it's  hard  to  describe  the 
scene.  It's  an  environment  that's 
unlike  virtually  any  other  in  this  »jun- 
try. 

As  we  looked  around,  we  saw  tower- 
ing, snow-peaked  mountains,  falling 
sharply  into  the  sea.  But  there  things 
changed.  In  the  water,  and  on  the 
beaches,  there  was  the  thick  crude, 
what's  referred  to  as  "mousse." 

That  area  is  changed  forever.  And 
even  if.  years  from  now— and  it  wiU  be 
years  from  now— the  oil  is  wiped  from 
the  beaches,  and  the  fish  and  wildlife 
recover,  the  memory  of  this  spill  can't 
be  wiped  from  the  memories  of  those 
who  depend  on  the  waters  of  the 
Prince  William  Soimd.  And  it 
shouldn't  be  wiped  from  the  memories 
of  those  of  us  responsible  for  writing 
the  laws  to  help  prevent  future  oil- 
spills. 

The  blame  for  the  Vaidez  spill  can 
be  spread  almost  as  widely  as  the  spill 
itself.  There's  the  role  alcohol  may 
have  played.  I've  introduced  legisla- 
tion to  help  the  Coast  Guard  identify 
alcohol    abusers,   so    they    can   keep 
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them  out  of  positions  of  trust  and 
safety. 

But  that  was  only  a  part  of  the  prob- 
lem. The  bigger  question  is.  How  did 
the  system  let  Captain  Hazelwood  get 
control  of  the  tanker  in  the  first 
place?  And  how  could  a  so-called  con- 
tingency plan  assume  that  a  spill  like 
this  would  never  happen? 

The  legislation  I'm  introducing 
today  gets  at  those  issues.  I  want  the 
Federal  Government  to  have  the  au- 
thority and  the  responsibility  to 
review  and  approve  spill  contingency 
plans.  The  Coast  Guard  should  be  able 
to  look  at  a  plan  like  the  Valdez  one, 
and  say  "you  haven't  done  enough. 
You're  underestimating  the  risk,  and 
you've  got  to  do  more." 

When  it  comes  to  spills,  an  ounce  of 
prevention  may  be  worth  10  million 
gallons  of  oil. 

My  legislation  would  also  make  sure 
the  Federal  Government,  and  not  the 
spiller,  decides  when  the  cleanup  is 
over. 

Consistent  with  the  credo  that  the 
"polluter  pays,"  my  bill  would  allow 
the  Federal  Government  to  recoup  the 
costs  of  reviewing  and  approving  con- 
tingency plans. 

And  if  the  Government  determines 
that  an  adequate  plan  is  not  in  place, 
it  could  deny  access  to  our  ports  by 
unprotected  ships. 

My  bill  would  also  address  another 
weakness  that's  become  so  evident  in 
Alaska— cleanup  technology.  It's 
absurd,  that  in  a  time  when  we  can 
send  a  probe  to  explore  Venus,  we 
have  men  and  women  wiping  oil  off 
rocks  with  paper  towels.  As  Secretary 
Skinner  said  recently,  if  the  oil  indus- 
try had  put  the  time  and  effort  into 
preparing  for  a  spill  like  this  that  they 
put  into  exploration,  we  might  not  be 
in  the  mess  we  are  today. 

It  may  be  inevitable  that  spills  will 
hi4>pen.  If  so,  we've  got  to  be  able  to 
respond  to  them.  I  want  to  know 
where  our  R&D  efforts  are  going,  and 
find  out  how  to  bring  oilspUl  cleanups 
into  the  20th  century. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  other  issues 
that  must  be  addressed.  We've  got  to 
get  an  oilspill  liability  fund  in  place. 
The  direct  costs  of  cleaning  up  this 
spiU  will  likely  top  $300  million.  In  a 
way.  we've  been  lucky.  So  far,  at  least. 
Exxon  has  been  paying  the  bills.  But 
that  may  not  always  be  the  case. 
When  that  day  comes,  we've  got  to 
know  that  the  resources  will  be  there. 

I've  Joined  the  distinguished  majori- 
ty leader  and  Senator  Battcus  in  intro- 
ducing a  bill  to  establish  a  $500  million 
liability  fund.  I  understand  the  admin- 
istration will  also  be  submitting  liabil- 
ity legislation.  I  am  hopeful  that,  in 
the  wake  of  the  Valdez  spill,  we'll  fi- 
nally be  able  to  get  a  liability  fund  in 
place. 

The  Valdez  spill  raised  another 
point— could  it  happen  somewhere 
else?  I  think  the  answer  is  yes.  It  could 


happen  in  the  I*uget  Sound  off  the 
Coast  of  California,  in  Louisiana,  and 
it  could  happen  here. 

I  don't  think  most  people  know  this, 
but  the  Delaware  River  is  the  single 
largest  point  of  entry  for  foreign  oil 
into  the  United  States.  And  oil  Is  the 
largest  commodity  moving  through 
New  York  Harbor.  Into  these  two 
areas  flows  as  much  oil  as  comes  out 
of  Valdez. 

How  well  prepared  are  we  to  handle 
a  spill  there?  Not  well  enough.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Coast  Guard,  both  on  the 
Delaware  and  in  New  York,  a  spill  of 
over  1  million  gallons  or  so  would  over- 
whelm our  response  system.  That's 
about  one-tenth  of  what  spilled  in 
Alaska. 

Some  may  say  the  chances  of  a  spill 
of  that  size  are  slim  and  none.  Well, 
that's  what  they  said  in  Alaska. 

Mr.  President,  like  other  tragedies, 
the  Valdez  accident  forces  us  to  re- 
evaluate our  policies  and  laws.  It's  es- 
sential that  we  come  away  from  this 
experience  better  prepared  to  prevent 
spills,  and  respond  to  them  when  they 
happen.  My  bill  would  help  us  do  that, 
in  Valdez,  and  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 

Today  I  am  also  introducing  a 
second  bill,  one  that  requires  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  to  conduct  a 
study  of  oilspills  in  New  York  Harbor, 
the  Delaware  River,  and  adjoining 
coastal  waters  off  New  Jersey. 

This  second  bill  will  further  our  un- 
derstanding of  the  nature  and  cause  of 
spills  in  my  region.  This  understand- 
ing is  essential  to  preventing  such 
spills  and  lessening  their  impact  when 
they  do  happen. 

I  would  note  that  my  colleague  in 
the  House,  the  distinguished  Prank 
Pallone.  will  soon  be  introducing  leg- 
islation in  that  body  that  would  also 
call  for  such  a  study.  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  Congressman  Pallone. 
who  shares  my  interest  and  concern 
for  the  important  issues  of  protecting 
our  waters  and  our  shoreline  from  the 
dangers  of  oilspills. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  these  two  bills  be 
included  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bills 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  986 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

APPROVAL  OP  on.  SPILL  COIfTIIfGENCY  PLAITS 

Section  1.  Section  311(c)  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  (33  U.S.C. 
1321(c))  U  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  followinR: 

"(3KA)  Within  12  months  following  the 
date  of  the  enactment  into  law  of  this  para- 
graph, the  President  shall  issue  such  regula- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  him  to 
determine  each  area  for  which  a  local  oil 
and  hazardous  substance  discharge  contin- 
gency plan  Is  necessary,  and  to  require  the 
preparation  thereof  by  terminal  operators. 


vessel  operators,  and  other  parties  directly 
Involved  in  the  transport  of  oil  or  hazardous 
substances  within  the  area  covered  by  such 
plan.  Pursuant  to  such  regulations,  plans 
thereunder  shall  be  prepared  by  each  termi- 
nal operator,  vessel  operator,  or  other  party 
directly  Involved  in  the  transport  of  oil  or 
hazardous  substances  within  the  area  cov- 
ered by  such  plan,  but  may,  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  concerned  parties,  be  prepared 
jointly.  The  President,  by  regulation,  is  au- 
thorized to  Impose  on  any  such  operator  or 
party  submitting  a  plan  under  this  subsec- 
tion a  fee  in  an  amount  determined  by  the 
President  to  be  sufficient  to  defray  the  costs 
involved  in  the  review  and  approval  of  such 
plan. 

"(B)  Each  plan  under  subparagraph  (A) 
shall  Include— 

"(i)  proof  of  financial  capability  to  imple- 
ment the  provisions  of  such  plan; 

•'(ii)  requirements  for  the  periodic  testing 
of  such  plan; 

"(iii)  procedures  and  techniques  which 
will  be  employed  in  Identifying,  containing, 
dispersing,  and  removing  oil  or  hazardous 
substances  under  the  plan; 

"(iv)  Identification,  procurement,  mainte- 
nance, and  storage  of  equipment  and  sup- 
plies necessary  to  such  plan; 

"(v)  means  of  obtaining  additional  equip- 
ment and  supplies,  as  may  be  necessary;  and 

"(vl)  any  other  factors  the  President  con- 
siders appropriate. 

"(C)  Pursuant  to  regulation,  each  vessel 
operator,  terminal  operator,  or  other  party 
directly  involved  in  the  transport  of  oil  or 
hazardous  substance  shall  be  required  to 
submit  each  local  discharge  contingency 
plan  to  the  President  for  his  approval  on  a 
periodic,  regular  basis,  or  as  otherwise  re- 
quired by  the  President.  In  reviewing  such 
plan,  the  President,  for  each  area  covered 
by  the  plan,  shall  consider— 

"(i)  the  nature  and  volume  of  vessel  traf- 
fic within  the  area  covered  by  the  plan; 

"(ii)  the  volume  and  type  of  oil  or  hazard- 
ous substances  being  transported  within  the 
area  covered  by  the  plan; 

"(iii)  the  availability  of  rescue,  contain- 
ment, and  cleanup  equipment,  and  manpow- 
er; 

"(iv)  navigational  hazards,  such  as  marine 
geography  and  weather 

"(V)  any  history  of  prior  discharges  of  oil 
or  hazardous  substances; 

"(vi)  the  value  and  sensitivity  of  natural 
resources  and  wildlife  within  the  area  cov- 
ered by  the  plan; 

"(vii)  the  comments  of  potentially  affect- 
ed third  parties;  and 

"(vlii)  any  other  factors  the  President  con- 
siders appropriate. 

"(D)  Such  regulation  shall  require  each 
terminal  operator,  vessel  operator,  or  other 
party  directly  involved  in  the  transport  of 
oil  or  hazardous  substance  to  immediately 
notify  the  President,  In  writing,  of  any  sig- 
nificant change  in  any  factor  set  forth 
under  subparagraph  (B),  In  order  for  the 
President  to  require  changes.  If  needed,  in 
the  plan  submitted  by  such  operator  or 
party. 

"(E)  Such  regulations  shall  further  pro- 
vide that  In  the  event  of  a  discharge  of  oil 
or  hazardous  substance  into  an  area  within 
the  purview  of  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsec- 
tion, the  President  shall  be  responsible  for 
seeing  that  the  removal  plan  covering  such 
discharge  is  properly  implemented  and  for 
immediately  requiring  any  changes  or  other 
modifications  to  such  plan  as  he  may  deter- 
mine necessary.  In  overseeing  the  imple- 
menting of  such  plan,  the  President  shall 
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take  Into  consideration  comments  made,  In 
accordance  with  such  regulations,  by  affect- 
ed third  parties,  and  shall  Insure,  to  the 
maximum  extent  possible,  that  the  removal 
of  the  discharge  under  the  plan  will  protect 
existing  natural  resources,  and  restore,  to 
the  extent  possible,  natural  resources  ad- 
versely affected  by  the  discharge,  and  will 
protect  human  life  and  health. 

"(P)  Regulations  issued  pursuant  to  this 
paragraph  (3)  shall  be  published  In  the  Fed- 
eral Register. 

"(G)  Within  6  months  following  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  paragraph  Into  law. 
the  President  shaU  report  to  the  Congress 
on  the  stete  of  the  technology,  procedures, 
and  research  which  are  available  on  means 
of  preventing,  containing,  and  removing  dis- 
charges of  oil  and  hazardous  substances  into 
an  area  within  the  purview  of  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection.  In  making  such  report, 
the  President  shall  Include  his  recommenda- 
tions as  to  actions  which  could  be  taken  to 
expedite  the  development  and  implementa- 
tion of  such  technologies,  procedures,  and 
research,  together  with  ways  and  means  of 
encouraging  cooperative  efforts  between 
public  and  private  sector  parties. 

"(HXl)  The  President  Is  authorized  to 
deny  entry  Into  any  port  of  the  United 
States  of  any  vessel  Involved  in  the  trans- 
port of  oU  or  hazardous  substances,  or  deny 
movement  of  oU  or  hazardous  substance 
through  any  terminal  facility,  if  the  vessel 
operator  or  terminal  operator,  as  the  case 
may  be,  does  not  have  In  effect  a  current 
local  contingency  plan  approved  pursuant  to 
this  subsection. 

"(11)  The  provisions  of  clause  (1)  of  this 
subparagraph  shall  take  effect  upon  the  ex- 
piration of  the  90-day  period  foUowing  the 
date  on  which  the  President  issues  his  regu- 
lation pursuant  to  subparagraph  (A)  of  this 
paragraph  (3).". 

S.  987 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  UniUd  States  of 
America  in  Congress  Assembled, 

(a)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall 
conduct  a  study  of  discharge  of  oU  and  haz- 
ardous substances,  as  defined  In  section 
311(c)  of  the  Federal  Water  PoUutlon  Con- 
trol Act  (33  U.S.C.A.  1321(c)  Into  the  waters 
of  New  York  Harbor,  the  Delaware  River, 
and  adjoining  waters. 

(b)  The  study  required  In  (A)  shall  in- 
clude, but  not  be  limited  to: 

(1)  Quantities  and  types  of  substances  dis- 
charged; 

(2)  causes  of  such  discharges; 

(3)  environmental  impact  of  such  dis- 
charges; 

(4)  economic  costs  of  such  discharges; 

(5)  discussion  of  the  role  double-bottom 
construction  or  other  modifications  might 
have  played  In  preventing  or  mitigating 
such  discharges; 

(6)  procedural  or  other  modifications  re- 
quired. Imposed,  or  adopted  as  a  result  of 
any  such  discharges;. 

(7)  recommendations  for  procedural  or 
other  modifications  to  assist  In  the  preven- 
tion of  and  response  to  such  discharges. 

(c)  not  later  than  270  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  into  law.  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  shall  submit  a  final 
report.  Including  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions, to  the  Congress.* 


17,  1990,  as  "Vocational-Technical 
Education  Week";  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

VOCATIOHAL-TECHMICAL  EDDCATIOM  WEEK 

•  Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  introducing  today  a  joint  resolu- 
tion designating  February  11  through 
February  17,  1990,  as  "Vocational- 
Technical  Education  Week."  As  you 
know,  this  is  the  week  recognized  tra- 
ditionally each  year  throughout  the 
Nation  by  the  vocational-technical 
education  community.  As  the  sponsor 
of  a  resolution  passed  in  the  100th 
Congress  to  designate  a  week  recogniz- 
ing vocational-technical  education,  I 
am  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
reintroduce  this  legislation  in  the  cur- 
rent Congress. 

Federal  aid  for  vocational-technical 
education  programs  began  with  the 
Smith-Hughes  Act  of  1917  and  is  au- 
thorized through  the  current  fiscal 
year  by  the  Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational 
Education  Act.  It  is  especially  impor- 
tant to  recognize  the  importance  of  vo- 
cational-technical education  as  the 
Congress  continues  its  consideration 
of  legislation  to  reauthorize  the  Per- 
Icins  A.ct 

Vocational-technical  education  plays 
an  integral  role  in  ensuring  the  avail- 
ability of  a  skilled  work  force.  In  my 
own  State  of  Maryland,  Federal  assist- 
ance dispensed  through  the  Perkins 
Act  helped  provide  quality  vocational- 
technical  education  to  over  229,000 
citizens  last  year.  It  is  clear  that  voca- 
tional-technical education  in  Maryland 
is  thriving,  as  are  other  vocational- 
technical  education  programs 
throughout  the  Nation. 

It  is  my  hope  that  passage  of  this 
resolution  will  serve  to  emphasize  the 
need  for  renewed  Federal  support  for 
vocational-technical  education  pro- 
grams and  their  importance  to  the 
well-being  of  our  citizenry  and  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  our  Nation.  I 
look  forward  to  the  celebration  of  next 
year's  Vocational-Technical  Education 
Week,"  as  well  as  a  continued  Federal 
commitment  to  vocational-technical 
education  through  the  reauthorization 
of  the  Perkins  Act. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  swift  consider- 
ation and  passage  of  this  important 
resolution.* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 


By  Mr.  SARBANES: 
S.J.  Res.  130.  Joint  resolution  desig- 
nating February  11  through  February 


S.  6 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McCain,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  CrORTON]  and  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  GRASSLry]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  6,  a  bill  to  grant 
the  power  to  the  President  to  reducse 
appropriated  fvmds  within  10  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  a  bill 
appropriating  such  funds, 
s.  • 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  LoTTl  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
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of  S.  9,  a  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  phase  out  the 
earnings  test  over  a  5-year  period  for 
individuals  who  have  attained  retire- 
ment age,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  100 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rockefeller 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Mirme- 
sota  [Mr.  Dttrekberger]  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  [Mr.  CtORe]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  100,  a  bill  to 
amend  title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  with  respect  to  coverage  of, 
and  payment  for,  services  of  psycholo- 
gists under  part  B  of  Medicare, 
s.  ni 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kasten,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  LoTT]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  171,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  provide  a 
variable  capital  gains  tax  differential 
for  certain  capital  assets  to  index  the 
basis  of  capital  assets,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

s.  is« 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dixon,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  RiEGLE]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  185,  a  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  pvinish  as  a  Fed- 
eral criminal  offense  the  crimes  of 
international  parental  child  abduction. 

S.  223 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Buroick]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  223,  a  bill  to  establish 
a  grant  program  for  research,  treat- 
ment, and  public  education  with  re- 
spect to  Lyme  disease. 

S.  231 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kennedy]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  231,  a  bUl  to  amend 
part  A  of  title  rv  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act  to  improve  quality  control 
standards  and  procedures  under  the 
Aid  to  Families  With  Dependent  Chil- 
dren Progam,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  342 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Danforth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Lott]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  342,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  provide  that 
certain  credits  will  not  be  subject  to 
the  passive  activity  rules  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  570 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Danforth,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  LuGARl  and  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Johnston!  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  570,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  to 
enhance  the  incentive  for  increasing 
research  activities. 

S.  618 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sarbanes,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
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Bkmtskn]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  618,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  Indian 
American  Forum  for  Political  Educa- 
tion to  establish  a  memorial  to  Mahat- 
ma  Gandhi  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

S.  833 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Harkin,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Bxtroick]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  623.  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act  to  prescribe  labeling  requirements 
for  foods  which  contain  vegetable  oils 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  TSO 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Coats,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  MatsunagaI  and  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Dole]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  730,  a  bill  to  re- 
quest the  President  to  award  gold 
medals  on  behalf  of  Congress  to  Frank 
Capra.  James  M.  Stewart,  and  Fred 
Zinnemann,  and  to  provide  for  the 
production  of  bronze  duplicates  of 
such  medals  for  sale  to  the  public. 

S.  731 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Coats,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Matsunaga],  and  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Dole]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  731,  a  bill  to  re- 
quest the  President  to  award  a  gold 
medal  on  behalf  of  Congress  to  Robert 
Wise  and  to  provide  for  the  production 
of  bronze  duplicates  of  such  medals 
for  sale  to  the  public. 

8.  8S3 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ladtenberg, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Dodd]  and  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kohl]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  893.  a  bill  to 
establish  certain  categories  of  Soviet 
and  Vietnamese  nationals  presiuned  to 
be  subject  to  persecution  and  to  pro- 
vide for  adjustment  to  refugee  status 
of  certain  Soviet  and  Vietnamese  pa- 
rolees. 

S.  944 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kasten,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Snofs]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
944,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  a  United  States-Taiwan  Free 
Trade  Area. 

8.  STS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Dole]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  978.  a  bill  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment within  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution of  the  National  Museum  of 
the  American  Indian,  to  establish  a 
memorial  to  the  American  Indian  and 
for  other  purposes. 

SBKATK  JOnrr  RBSOLUTIOR  T4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Oore.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  AoAMS],  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  AufSTROifG].  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  [Mr.  Bxhtsen].  the 
Senator  from   Missouri   [Mr.   Bond]. 


the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Boschwitz],  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Bradley],  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Bitmpers].  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Bitr- 
dick],  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Chafes],  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  Coats],  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Cochran],  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  ComiAO}. 
the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Cranston],  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Dantorth],  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
izona [Mr.  DeConcini],  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dixon],  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Ddren- 
berger],  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Fowler],  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Glenn],  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Heflin],  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Helms],  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Hol- 
lings],  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Jeffords],  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana [Mr.  Johnston],  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Levin],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Kerrey],  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kerry],  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  LiEBERMAN],  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana [Mr.  Lugar],  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Mack],  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsunaga],  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  McClure],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  [Mr.  Metzenbauu],  the 
Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Mitchell], 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
MoYNiHAN],  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  NuNN],  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pell],  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Reid],  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Roth],  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Sanford], 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Sar- 
banes],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Sasser],  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Shelby],  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Simon],  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson],  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Stevens],  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thur- 
mond], the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Warner],  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Wilson],  and  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Wirth]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
74,  a  joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
month  of  May  1989  as  "National  Di- 
gestive Disease  Awareness  Month." 

SKRATK  JOINT  RXSOLDTIOR  109 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  BoREN],  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  Boschwitz],  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Bradley],  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Bump- 
ers], the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
[Mr.  Burdick],  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Chafkb],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  iVtr.  Cochran], 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
D'Amato],  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Dole],  the  Senator  from 


Minnesota  [Mr.  Durenberger],  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Heflin], 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Hollings],  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Inouye],  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  Jeffords],  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Johnston],  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kasten], 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Levin],  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Lugar],  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
McClure],  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Metzenbaum],  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Ms.  Mikulski],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  [Mr.  Nunn],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell], 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Pryor],  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Reid],  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  RiEGLE],  the  Senator  from  Virgin- 
ia [Mr.  RoBB],  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Sanford],  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Sarbanes],  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Sasser], 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Simon], 
and  the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Wilson]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  109,  a  joint 
resolution  to  designate  the  period 
commencing  September  11,  1989,  and 
ending  on  September  15,  1989,  as  "Na- 
tional Historically  Black  Colleges 
Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  118 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Riegle,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Coats],  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  DeConcini],  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois [Mr.  Dixon],  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye],  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kasten],  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pell],  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Specter],  and  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Warner]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
118,  a  joint  resolution  designating  Oc- 
tober 6,  1989.  as  "German  American 
Day." 

SENATE  CONCrfRHENT  RESOL0TION  1 0 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simon,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Inouye]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  10,  a 
concurrent  resolution  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  with  respect  to 
continuing  reductions  in  the  Medicare 
program. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  35 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Grassley,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Lautenberg]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 25,  a  concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  number  of  refugees  admitted 
to  the  United  States  and  the  appro- 
priation for  programs  for  refugee  mi- 
gration and  resettlement  should  be  in- 
creased and  that  the  Department  of 
Justice  should  reestablish  the  pre- 
sumption that  Jews  and  members  of 
other  religious  minorities  emigrating 
from  the  Soviet  Union  qualify  for  ref- 
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ugee    status    for    admission    to    the 
United  States. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  80 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kasten,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  LoTT],  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Humphrey]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 80,  a  resolution  relating  to  legisla- 
tion which  would  require  interstate 
mail-order  companies  to  impose  State 
taxes  on  items  mailed  across  State  bor- 
ders. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  99 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boschwitz, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas [Mr.  Pryor],  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Sasser],  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Simon],  and  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Murkow- 
sKi]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Resolution  99,  a  resolution  re- 
quiring the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  to 
establish  and  implement  a  voluntary 
program  for  recycling  paper  disposed 
of  in  the  operation  of  the  Senate. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  126 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Baucus,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Heinz]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  126,  a 
resolution  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  Prospective  Payment 
Assessment  Commission  does  not  equi- 
tably represent  the  proportion  of  Med- 
icare beneficiaries  living  in  rural 
America,  and  that  four  additional 
Commissioners  with  experience  in 
rural  health  care  delivery  should  be 
appointed  to  the  Commission  to  help 
correct  the  inequity. 

AKENDMENT  NO.  100 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Johnston,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Ford]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Amendment  No.  100  intended  to  be 
proposed  to  S.  406,  a  bill  to  authorize 
competitive  oil  and  gas  leasing  and  de- 
velopment on  the  Coastal  Plain  of  the 
Arctic  National  Wildlife  Refuge  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  protection  of 
the  environment,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


heard  at  that  time,  but  will  be  consid- 
ered at  a  later  date. 

For  further  information  regarding 
the  hearing,  please  contact  David 
Brooks  of  the  subcommittee  staff  at 
(202) 224-9863. 


to  the  Senate  flag,  that  committees 
and  officers  of  the  Senate  are  permit- 
ted to  display  the  flag. 

For  further  information  concerning 
this  markup,  please  contact  Carole 
Blessington  of  the  Rules  Committee 
staff  on  extension  40278. 


NOTICES  OP  HEARINGS 

SUBCOmflTTEX  ON  PUBLIC  LANDS,  THE 
NATIONAL  PARKS  AND  FORESTS 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  that  there  has 
been  a  change  in  the  hearing  sched- 
uled before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Lands,  National  Parks  and  For- 
ests of  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  on  Thursday.  May 
18,  1989.  Two  of  the  measures  original- 
ly scheduled  to  be  heard,  S.  319,  a  biU 
to  effect  an  exchange  of  lands  between 
the  U.S.  Forest  Service  and  the  Salt 
Lake  City  Corp.  within  the  State  of 
Utah,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  S. 
393,  the  Camp  W.G.  Williams  Land 
Exchange  Act  of   1989,  will  not  be 


COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERNMENTAL  ATPAIRS 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  announce  that  the  Governmen- 
tal Affairs  Committee  will  hold  a  hear- 
ing on  Wednesday,  May  17,  at  9:30 
a.m.,  in  SD-342  Dirksen  on  the  subject 
of:  biological  weapons  proliferation. 
For  further  information,  please  call 
Len  Weiss,  staff  director,  at  224-4751. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  an- 
nounce that  the  Governmental  Affairs 
Committee  will  hold  a  hearing  on 
Thursday,  May  18,  at  9:30  a.m.,  on  the 
subject:  nuclear  and  missile  prolifera- 
tion. For  further  information,  please 
call  Len  Weiss,  staff  director,  at  224- 
4751. 

COMMITTEE  ON  RULES  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  will  meet  in 
SR-301,  Russell  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing, on  Wednesday,  May  17,  1989,  at 
9:30  a.m.,  to  mark  up  pending  legisla- 
tive business. 

The  agenda  will  include  the  follow- 
ing items:  Senate  Joint  Resolution  98, 
to  establish  separate  appropriation  ac- 
counts for  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  for  the  payment  of 
official  maU  costs;  S.  136,  to  establish 
a  single  poll  closing  time  in  the  conti- 
nental United  States  for  Presidential 
general  elections;  S.  377,  to  establish  a 
series  of  five  Presidential  primaries  at 
which  the  public  may  express  its  pref- 
erence for  the  nomination  of  an  indi- 
vidual for  election  to  the  Office  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States;  S.  326, 
to  amend  the  Federal  Election  Cam- 
paign Act  of  1971  to  repeal  a  provision 
allowing  use  of  excess  contributions; 
an  original  bill  authorizing  appropria- 
tions for  the  Federal  Election  Commis- 
sion for  fiscal  year  1990;  an  original 
bill  authorizing  appropriations  for  the 
American  Folklife   Center  for  fiscal 
year  1990  through  1994;  legislation  to 
authorize  the  establishment  of  the  Na- 
tional    Mxiseimi     of     the     American 
Indian  within  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution; Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
19,  to  authorize  printing  of  a  collec- 
tion of  the  inaugural  addresses  of  the 
Presidents  of  the  United  States;  an 
original  resolution  authorizing  print- 
ing of  a  compilation  of  the  rules  of 
procedure     of     Senate     committees; 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  77,  recogniz- 
ing the  National  PaUen  Firefighters' 
Memorial  at  the  National  Fire  Acade- 
my in  Emmltsburg,  MD,  as  the  official 
national  memorial  to  volunteer  and 
career  firefighters  who  die  in  the  line 
of  duty;  and  an  original  resolution  to 
clarify  the  Intent  of  Senate  Resolution 
369,  98th  Congress,  2d  session,  relating 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  INTERNATIONAL  TRADE 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  International  Trade  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  May  12,  1989,  at  10  a.m.  to 
hold  a  hearing  on  currency  manipula- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  COMMERCE,  SCIENCE,  AND 
TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
May  12,  1989,  at  10:30  a.m.  to  hold  a 
hearing  on  the  following  nominations 
at  the  Department  of  Commerce:  Dr. 
Michael  Darby  to  be  Under  Secretary 
of  Commerce  for  Economic  Affairs, 
and  Thomas  J.  CoUamore  to  be  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Administration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  COMMERCE,  SCIENCE,  AND 
TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
May  12,  1989,  at  9  a.m.  to  hold  a  hear- 
ing on  the  following  nominations  at 
the  Department  of  Transportation: 
Phillip  D.  Brady  to  be  General  Coun- 
sel, Galen  J.  Reser  to  be  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Governmental  Affairs,  and 
David  P.  Prosperi  to  be  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Public  Affairs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COBCMITTEE  ON  BANKING,  ROUSING,  AND  URBAN 
APTAIRS 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs  be  allowed  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  Friday,  May  12, 
1989,  at  9  a.m.  to  conduct  hearings  on 
the  nominations  of  David  C.  Mulford 
and  Robert  R.  Glauber  to  be  Under 
Secretaries  of  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  READINESS,  SUSTAINABILITT, 
AND  SUPPORT 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee  on  Readiness,   Sustainability, 
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and  Support  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  be  authorized  to  meet 
on  Friday,  May  12.  1989,  at  9  a.m.  in 
open  and  closed  session  to  receive  tes- 
timony on  the  amended  defense  au- 
thorization request  for  fiscal  years 
1990  and  1991. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SZLICT  COKKimE  ON  imiAM  AfTAIRS 

Mr.  MTTCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  the  Select  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs  be  authorized  to  meet 
on  May  12,  1989.  beginning  at  9:30 
a.m..  in  301  Russell  Senate  Office 
Building,  on  a  bill  to  establish  a  na- 
tional bidian  museum  within  the 
Smithsonian  Institution^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SnCIAL  COMMTTTKE  OK  nrVESTIGATIONS 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Special 
Committee  on  Investigations  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  be 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  on  May  12,  1989,  at  10 
a.m.  to  hold  hearings  pursuant  to 
Senate  Resolution  66,  section  21, 
agreed  February  28, 1989.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEK  ON  ENZROY  AND  NATDRAL 
RESOnRCES 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  EInergy  and  Natural  ResoiUY;es 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  on  June  1  and  2. 
1989.  to  hold  hearings  on  the  status  of 
Puerto  Rico.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

OOmfTinB  ON  PORXIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Friday.  May  12.  at  3  p.m.  to 
hold  a  nomination  hearing  on  John 
Cameron  Monjo  to  be  Ambassador  to 
Indonraia.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

OOUaTTEE  ON  FOREIGH  RELATIONS 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Friday.  May  12,  at  10  a.m. 
to  hold  a  nomination  hearing  on 
Donald  Gregg  to  be  Ambassador  to 
Korea.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

!  ON  AGRICULTORE,  NUTRITION,  AND 


to  be  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture for  Governmental  and  Public  Af- 
fairs. Charles  Hess  to  be  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  for  Science  and 
Education,  Alan  Raul  to  be  General 
Coiuisel  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  Jo  Ann  Smith  to  be  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  Mar- 
keting and  Research  Services. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UMI 


Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  on  Friday,  May 
12. 1989,  at  10  aan.  in  SR-332  to  hold  a 
nominations  hearing  on  Eugene  Bailey 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


GEORGE  MARCOTTE 

•  Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  my  pleasure  to  have  appointed 
George  Marcotte  as  a  Senate  page  for 
the  spring  semester.  George  has  been 
a  valued  addition  not  only  to  the 
Senate  page  staff  but  has  become  a 
welcome  addition  to  the  extended 
Leahy  family  here  in  Washington. 

The  Senate  Page  Program  is  an  ex- 
tremely worthwhile  program,  in  my  es- 
timation. It  gives  young  Americans  the 
opportimity  to  see  government  in 
action  and  to  be  a  participant.  I  com- 
mend George  and  his  colleagues,  and  I 
ask  that  the  attached  article  from  the 
Burlington  Free  Press  be  entered  into 
the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

[Prom  the  Burlington  (Vt.)  Free  Press,  May 

1,  1989] 

Ringside  Seats  to  Congress  Offer 

Learmino 

(By  David  Bauman) 

Washington.— Most  foUcs  probably  still 
are  on  their  second  cup  of  coffee  when 
George  Marcotte,  16.  of  South  Burlington, 
Is  well  into  his  day  as  a  Senate  page. 

As  one  of  about  100  congressional  pages, 
Marcotte's  workday  begins  at  6  a.m.  with  4W 
hours  of  school,  followed  by  running  up  to 
15  miles  through  the  marble  corridors  and 
underground  passageways  of  the  U.S.  Cap- 
itol on  errands  for  lawmakers— a  task  that 
often  extends  well  past  5  p.m. 

"I  love  it."  said  Marcotte  of  his  ringside 
seat  to  Congress.  "It's  a  hands-on  experi- 
ence. You  really  get  to  see  what  goes  on." 

While  the  demands  on  a  page's  time  are 
strict,  the  opportunity  to  observe  Congress 
at  work  is  unsurpassed.  Pages  earn  (9,090 
annually,  or  $757  a  month. 

Out  of  that,  they  pay  $300  a  month  for 
the  dormitory  room  and  five  week-night  din- 
ners they  are  required  to  share.  Pages  must 
also  buy  their  uniforms,  dark  blue  suits, 
black  ties,  black  shoes  and  socks,  and  long- 
sleeved  white  shirts. 

Although  disclosures  of  sexual  misconduct 
prompted  Congress  to  tighten  control  over 
the  page  system  in  1982,  page  duties  have 
changed  little  since  Sen.  Daniel  Webster  of 
Massachusetts  hired  the  first  Senate  page 
nearly  160  years  ago. 

Today  the  program  is  restricted  to  high 
school  juniors— 70  in  the  House  and  30  in 
the  Senate— who  prepare  the  congressional 
chambers  for  business.  All  pages  are  housed 
in  a  supervised  co-ed  dormitory  two  blocks 
from  the  Capitol,  with  strict  curfews  that 
curtail  the  after-hours  freedom  they  for- 
merly enjoyed. 

"There's  a  lot  of  cafeteria  food."  said  Mar- 
cotte, who  is  away  from  home  for  the  first 


time.  "Dorm  life  Is  like  a  pre-coUege  experi- 
ence. I'm  learning  a  lot  about  living  with 
roommates  and  budgeting  my  time." 

When  on  the  floor,  pages  sit  on  the  ros- 
trum at  the  front  of  the  chamber  and  are 
expected  to  be  inconspicuous,  but  ready  to 
run  errands,  distribute  bills,  fetch  glasses  of 
water,  pillows,  or  whatever  at  the  snap  of  a 
senator's  fingers. 

"Senators  are  really  down  to  earth,  ap- 
proachable people,""  said  Marcotte.  "They 
may  seem  remote,  but  most  have  a  great 
sense  of  humor.'" 

Page  appointments  are  reserved  for  senior 
members  of  Congress.  Marcotte's  sponsor  is 
Sen.  Patrick  Leahy,  D-Vt.,  the  Agriculture 
Committee  chairman  who  has  served  15 
years  in  the  Senate. 

"Because  of  my  seniority,  I'm  allowed  to 
apFKJint  one  page,"  said  Leahy.  Recalling  his 
failure  to  land  a  Capitol  Hill  Job  when  he 
was  a  law  student,  Leahy  makes  half-year 
page  appointments  so  that  "more  Ver- 
monters  get  the  chance  to  see  how  govern- 
ment really  works.'" 

Each  weekday.  Senate  pages  attend  a  spe- 
cial school  offering  a  course  of  study  equiva- 
lent to  the  junior  year  of  high  school.  Class- 
es start  at  6:10  ajn.  and  conclude  at  9:45 
a.m.  to  allow  the  pages  time  to  get  to  their 
jobs  at  the  Capitol,  which  start  at  10  a.m. 

Because  of  the  short  hours,  classes  are  re- 
stricted entirely  to  academic  subjects;  Mar- 
cotte"s  course  load  Includes  calculus,  politi- 
cal science,  chemistry  and  English  litera- 
ture. Yet  despite  his  close-up  view  of  Con- 
gress, Marcotte  wants  to  be  a  doctor. 

"I've  seen  a  lot  of  government,"  he  said, 
noting  he  also  was  a  page  for  the  Vermont 
Legislature.  "'But  I"m  real  interested  in  biol- 
ogy. I  had  to  drop  that  course  to  come 
here.'" 

But  Marcotte  agreed  dally  rounds  as  a 
Senate  page  are  exciting. 

Since  January,  he  has  witnessed  debates 
on  a  number  of  issues,  but  the  highlight,  so 
far,  was  President  Bush"s  first  address  to 
Congress  in  February. 

When  the  Congress  holds  joint  sessions, 
the  Senate  gathers  to  walk  as  a  body,  escort- 
ed by  the  pages,  across  the  Capitol  to  the 
House  chamber.  Marcotte  explained. 

"Cameras  were  clicking  and  all  these 
people  were  watching,""  he  recalled.  "Then 
we  entered  the  House.  Even  though  the 
pages  had  to  stay  in  the  back  row,  I  had  a 
perfect  view  of  the  President,  his  Cabinet 
and  members  of  the  Supreme  Court.""* 


S.  978.  THE  NATIONAL  AMERI- 
CAN INDIAN  MUSEUM  AND  ME- 
MORIAL ACT 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  as  an  original  cosponsor  of  the 
National  American  Indian  Museum 
and  Memorial  Act. 

Today's  legislation  is  the  icing  on 
the  cake  of  nearly  a  decade  of  contro- 
versy surrounding  the  Indian  Museum. 
I  am  pleased  that  this  compromise  has 
been  reached  and  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend my  good  friend  from  Hawaii  for 
Introducing  this  legislation  and  for  his 
commitment  and  perseverence  in 
worthing  toward  a  resolution  of  this 
issue. 

The  National  Museiui  of  the  Ameri- 
can Indian's  proposed  location  on  the 
Mall  will  provide  convenient  access  to 
the  millions  of  tourists  that  visit  the 
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Capitol  each  year.  Opening  up  the 
U.S.  Custom  House  In  New  York  City 
will  allow  a  portion  of  the  priceless 
collection  to  remain  in  New  York. 

On  Monday,  the  Smitlisonian  Board 
of  Regents  gave  their  approval  to  the 
proposal.  Passage  of  this  legislation 
will  finalize  the  process.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  pay  tribute  to  the  long  and 
often  sad  history  of  the  American 
Indian  by  passing  this  legislation.* 


THE  RECENT  COURT  DECISION 

CONCERNING  AGENT  ORANGE 
•  Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
new  day  for  the  Vietnam  veteran  in 
this  country. 

The  Federal  court  decision  last  week 
striking  down  the  Government's  agent 
orange  regulations  has  dramatically 
altered  the  debate  on  this  important 
issue.  It  is,  In  my  opinion,  a  vindica- 
tion for  the  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  Vietnam  veterans  across  this 
Nation. 

The  dloxln  contaminant  contained 
in  agent  orange  is  one  of  the  most 
toxic  substances  known  to  man. 
During  the  Vietnam  war  we  sprayed 
nearly  11  million  gallons  of  agent 
orange  in  Vietnam.  Many  of  the  veter- 
ans who  were  exposed  have  since  suf- 
fered adverse  health  effects  such  as 
cancer  and  birth  defects. 

Last  week  U.S.  District  Court  Judge 
Henderson  ruled  that  the  veteran 
should  be  given  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt  about  whether  an  ailment  is  re- 
lated to  his  or  her  military  service.  Mr. 
President,  this  Is  exactly  what  I  and 
others  In  the  Congress  have  been  ar- 
guing for  several  years. 

Finally,  I  want  to  commend  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  newly  created  Depart- 
ment of  Veterans'  Affairs  for  his  deci- 
sion not  to  appeal  the  decision  of 
Judge  Henderson.  With  this  decision. 
Secretary  Derwinski  has  shown  him- 
self to  be  a  genuine  advocate  for  the 
Vietnam  veteran. 

I  ask  that  two  articles  be  Included  as 
part  of  the  Record: 
The  articles  follow: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  May  11. 19891 

(By  Mary  R.  Stout  and  H.R.  Gierke) 
No  MORK  Delays  oh  Agkht  Orahoe  Srr 

COKPENSATIOH  RULES  rOR  VIETNAM  VETS— 

Now! 

The  recent  ruling  by  U.S.  District  Judge 
Thelton  Henderson  striking  down  the  gov- 
ernment's Agent  Orange  compensation  reg- 
ulations should  remind  the  nation  that  the 
Agent  Orange  issue  is  far  from  dead. 

Members  of  the  Vietnam  Veterans  of 
America  and  the  American  Legion  have 
been  fighting  an  uphill  battle  for  the  past 
decade  to  obtain  Justice  for  the  veterans  ex- 
posed to  this  defoUant  during  the  Vietnam 
War.  Judge  Henderson's  decision,  a  result  of 
a  class-action  suit  brought  by  WA  along 
with  the  legion's  recently  completed  study 
of  Vietnam  veterans,  confirms  that  the  gov- 
ernment has  not  done  its  part  to  put  an  end 
to  the  suffering  from  the  Vietnam  War. 

A  decade  ago  the  media  were  ablaze  with 
reports   that   the   dloxln   contaminant   in 


Agent  Orange  may  have  produced  adverse 
health  effects  such  as  cancer  and  birth  de- 
fects. News  reports  regularly  featured  the 
plight  of  Vietnam  veterans  with  rare  dis- 
eases and  their  pleas  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment for  assistance.  But  with  time,  press  in- 
terest in  the  story  dwindled. 

The  vacuum  in  the  media  was  a  credit  to 
the  game  plan  devised  by  the  executive 
branch.  The  first  part  of  the  strategy  was  to 
delay  resolution  of  the  issue  as  long  as  pos- 
sible In  the  hope  that  the  public  pressure  to 
compensate  Agent  Orange  victims  would 
subside  with  time.  "We  need  scientific  evi- 
dence," said  the  Veterans  Administration 
(responsible  by  law  to  provide  compensation 
for  service-related  iivjuries),  "and  sufficient 
scientific  studies  have  not  yet  been  conduct- 
ed." 

When  Congress  called  this  bluff  In  1979 
by  requiring  the  VA  to  conduct  an  epidemi- 
ology study  of  the  veterans  who  were  ex- 
posed, the  executive  agencies  were  up  to  the 
task  of  delay.  First,  the  VA  dallied  for  years 
with  the  chore  of  writing  a  protocol  for  the 
study.  Then,  in  1983,  it  threw  up  its  hands 
and  tossed  the  study  to  the  Centers  for  Dis- 
ease Control. 

The  CDC  was  even  more  creative.  After 
spending  four  years  and  tens  of  millions  of 
taxpayer  dollars,  It  concluded  In  1987  that 
the  congressionally  mandated  study  simply 
could  not  be  done  because  not  enough  veter- 
ans could  be  found  who  had  been  exposed  to 
Agent  Orange.  By  then,  the  issue  had  so 
subsided  in  the  media  that  few  noticed  that 
this  conclusion  defies  common  sense.  The 
military  admits  it  sprayed  more  than  10  mil- 
lion gallons  of  the  herbicide  over  the  battle- 
field—so much  that  even  the  VA's  rules  say 
it  must  assume  that  all  those  sent  to  Viet- 
nam were  in  that  exposed. 

The  second  part  of  the  government's 
strategy  was  to  adopt  the  principle  that 
compensation  can  be  provided  only  If  scien- 
tists agree  there  is  a  cause-and-effect  rela- 
tionship between  Agent  Orange  and  the  vet- 
erans' Illness.  This  ensured  that  no  one 
would  be  compensated  during  hts  or  her  life- 
time because,  as  ihe  decades  it  took  for  sci- 
entists to  nail  down  the  causal  link  between 
smoking  and  cancer  make  clear,  it's  exceed- 
ingly difficult  for  scientists  to  reach  agree- 
ment over  the  cause-and-effect  status  of  any 
toxic  agent. 

But  in  the  end  the  government's  strategy 
has  imraveled.  Private  veterans'  organiza- 
tions spent  years  and  thousands  of  their 
own  dollars  to  prevent  the  book  on  Agent 
Orange  from  being  prematurely  closed.  In  a 
study  commissioned  by  the  American 
Legion  five  years  ago  and  published  last  De- 
cember, the  legion  proved  that,  contrary  to 
CDC's  conclusion,  a  valid  epidemiology 
study  of  exposed  Vietnam  veterans  can  in 
fact  be  conducted.  The  legion's  researchers 
also  documented  that  many  of  these  veter- 
ans suffer  from  serious  and  often  rare  disor- 
ders. 

Then  Judge  Henderson  agreed  with  the 
Vietnam  Veterans  of  America's  analysis 
that  the  VA's  requirement  of  a  cause-and- 
effect  relationship  unlawfully  stacks  the 
deck  against  Vietnam  veterans.  The  judge 
concluded  that  the  VA  has  never  in  its  his- 
tory premised  receipt  of  disabUity  benefits 
on  such  a  strict  standard  of  proof.  More- 
over, the  VA  Ignored  the  mandate  by  Con- 
gress to  adjudicate  Agent  Orange  claims 
under  the  less  onerous  ground  rules  applied 
to  all  other  veterans,  including  the  precept 
that  doubt  on  any  issue  must  be  resolved  in 
the  veteran's  favor. 

As  a  result  of  the  Vietnam  Veterans  of 
America's  lawsuit,  the  VA  will  now  have  to 


reformulate  its  compensation  rules  for 
Agent  Orange  and  readjudlcate  every  one  of 
the  thousands  of  claims  for  benefits  it  previ- 
ously rejected.  As  a  result  of  the  legion's 
study.  Congress  may  hold  hearings  on  why 
the  epidemiology  study  it  long  ago  ordered 
has  never  been  done.  And  the  Agent  Orange 
issue  is  back  in  the  media. 

It  is  unfortunate,  to  say  the  least,  that 
prolonged  public  pressure  Is  necessary  to 
force  the  executive  branch  to  live  up  to  its 
moral  and  legal  obligations  to  those  who 
risked  their  lives  in  service  to  this  country. 
Congress  must  share  part  of  the  blame  for 
the  shabby  treatment  Vietnam  veterans 
have  received.  True,  Congress  stepped  in  to 
force  the  VA  to  provide  medical  care  to 
Agent  Orange  victims.  But  the  legislature 
has  continued  to  defer  to  the  executive 
branch  on  the  Issue  of  compensation  long 
after  it  became  apparent  that  it  was  shirk- 
ing its  res[>onsibilities. 

The  appropriate  response  now  is  to  call  a 
halt  to  the  tactic  of  delay  and  media  con- 
trol. We  do  not  need  to  wait  for  more  stud- 
ies on  Agent  Orange.  We  do  not  need  to 
wait  for  the  VA  to  rethink  how  much  evi- 
dence is  enough  to  support  compensation. 
We  need  Congress  to  bite  the  bullet  and  set 
the  compensation  rules  based  on  the  ample 
scientific  studies  that  already  exist  on  in- 
dustrial workers,  farmers,  veterans  and  lab- 
oratory animals  documenting  that  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  conclude  that  many  diseases  are 
associated  with  Agent  Orange. 

[From  the  Boston  Globe,  May  9,  19891 

Judge  Calls  United  States  Too  Strict  on 

Agent  Orange  Proof  Standards 
Washington.— In  a  ruling  that  could  have 
profound  implications  for  thousands  of 
Vietnam  veterans,  a  federal  judge  has  de- 
clared that  the  government  has  defined  too 
strictly  the  standard  of  proof  required  of 
veterans  claiming  injury  from  the  defoliant 
Agent  Orange  and  has  directed  the  govern- 
ment to  reexamine  the  issue. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Vietnam  Veterans  of 
America,  which  had  challenged  the  agency's 
rules,  yesterday  hailed  the  ruling  as  'a 
major  victory  with  far-reaching  implica- 
tions." One  official  predicted  the  decision 
would  allow  "tens  of  thousands"  of  veterans 
to  reopen  rejected  claims  for  Agent  Orange 
injuries. 

Until  now,  the  government  has  granted 
direct  benefits  for  Agent  Orange  exposure 
to  only  five  of  the  33,272  veterans  who  have 
claimed  the  herbicide  harmed  them  when  it 
was  used  to  defoliate  jungles  in  Vietnam.  All 
five  were  said  to  have  suffered  a  skin  condi- 
tion linked  to  the  herbicide. 

Veterans'  groups  have  alleged  that 
Agent  Orange,  which  contains  the 
chemical  dloxln,  caused  aliments  in- 
cluding cancers,  heart  conditions,  skin 
problems,  and  Infertility.  But  Govern- 
ment officials  maintained  that  a  scien- 
tific panel  appointed  by  Congress  in 
1984  was  unable  to  find  a  direct  link 
between  the  sprayings  and  the  dis- 
eases. 

A  spokeswoman  for  the  Department  of 
Veterans  Affairs,  which  has  maintained 
that  the  Vietnam  spraying  was  so  massive 
that  any  person  who  served  "in  country" 
was  ext>osed  to  the  chemical,  had  no  com- 
ment on  the  ruling. 

In  the  48-page  ruling,  U.S.  District  Judge 
Thelton  E.  Henderson  of  San  Francisco  held 
last  Wednesday  that  former  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration head  Thomas  K.  Tumage  had 
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Imposed  "an  ImpermJnibly  demanding  test" 
for  detennlnlns  whether  an  ailment  could 
be  linked  to  dioxin.  The  Judge  said  Congress 
required  only  a  "signiXicant  statistical  asso- 
ciation" between  exposure  and  illness,  but 
the  VA  insisted  on  "proof  of  a  causal  rela- 
tionship." 

Moreover,  the  judge  said  Tumage  "com- 
pounded" that  finding  by  failing  to  give  any 
ailing  veteran  "the  benefit  of  the  doubt  In 
meeting  that  demanding  standard." 

Mary  R.  Stout,  president  of  the  Vietnam 
Veterans  of  America,  said  yesterday  that 
the  ruling  "validates  what  Vietnam  veterans 
have  been  saying  for  years,  that  the  VA  has 
failed  to  give  Agent  Orange  victims  a  fair 
hearing."* 


UMI 


MEDICAID  PREGNANT  WOMEN, 
INFANTS  AND  CHILDREN 
AMENDMENTS 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  this  ad- 
ministration has  made  the  improved 
health  and  education  of  America's 
children  a  top  priority.  In  introducing 
the  Medicaid  Pregnant  Women,  In- 
fants and  Children  Amendments  of 
1989.  President  Bush  sent  a  strong 
message  to  Congress  that  America's 
dismal  record  on  prenatal  care  is  inex- 
cusable. I  rise  today  in  support  of  this 
legislation. 

The  tragic  truth  is  that  America 
ranks  as  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
places  to  be  bom  in  the  indxistrlalized 
world.  Each  day  100  of  our  babies  die 
from  preventable  complications  associ- 
ated with  low  birth  weight.  Many  of 
these  babies  would  be  saved  if  their 
mothers  had  received  simple  prenatal 
health  care  screening  or  nutrition 
counseling.  The  guarantee  of  a 
healthy  baby  may  require  nothing 
more  dramatic  than  monthly  vitamin 
supplements  for  the  mother  during 
pregnancy. 

Part  of  the  problem  is  that  over  one- 
fourth  of  the  56  million  women  of 
childbearing  age  have  no  health  insur- 
ance coverage  for  maternity  care. 
Those  women  most  likely  to  lack  cov- 
erage are  young  and  poor. 

But  another  part  of  the  problem  lies 
with  well-intentioned  Federal  pro- 
grams that  fall  short  on  implementa- 
tion by  the  States.  Few  States,  for  ex- 
ample, including  my  home  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  have  taken  full  advan- 
tage of  the  1987  extension  of  Medicaid 
to  permit  optional  coverage  of  preg- 
nant women  and  children  living  in 
poverty. 

In  1980.  the  Surgeon  General  set  a 
goal  to  reduce  the  number  of  under- 
weight newborns  from  6.8  percent  of 
live  births  to  not  more  than  5  percent 
in  1990.  Our  most  recent  statistics 
show  that  we  are  near  the  end  of  the 
decade  and  far  from  achieving  this 
goaL 

In  Pennsylvania  the  rates  continue 
at  almost  double  the  targeted  percent- 
age. From  1980  to  1986,  the  rate  in 
Pittsburgh  has  remained  at  approxi- 
mately 1  in  every  10  babies  bom.  In 
Philadelphia,    the    percent    of    low 


weight  births  actually  increased  slight- 
ly to  10.8  percent  in  the  same  time 
period.  A  black  baby  bom  in  my  State 
is  less  likely  to  live  to  the  age  of  1 
than  a  baby  bom  in  Cuba  or  Bulgaria. 
Good  prenatal  care  should  be  every 
baby's  birthright;  good  preventive  care 
is  every  infant's  due.  The  President's 
bill  honors  both  of  these  obligations 
through  expanded  Medicaid  coverage 
for  pregnant  women  and  children  and 
an  expanded  vaccination  program  for 
low-income  preschool  children.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  in  passing  the 
legislation.  There  are  100  reasons 
every  day  to  do  so.« 


OII^PILL  EMERGENCY 
RESPONSE  ACT  OF  1989 

•  Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  Join  my  distinguished 
chairman.  Senator  Johnston,  in  spon- 
soring the  Prince  William  Sound  Oil- 
spiU  Emergency  Response  Act  of  1989, 
Senate  amendment  No.  100. 

This  legislation  is  an  appropriate 
and  timely  response  to  the  events  of 
March  24  in  Alaska's  Prince  William 
Sound. 

The  tragic  spill  of  more  than  10  mil- 
lion gallons  of  crude  oil  into  one  of  the 
most  pristine  waters  in  the  world  re- 
quires an  urgent  and  effective  re- 
sponse by  the  Congress.  This  is  an  in- 
terim and  emergency  response,  focus- 
ing on  the  Exxon  Valdez  oilspill,  the 
movement  of  Alaska  crude,  and  the 
potential  consequences  of  other  devel- 
opment in  the  Alaskan  Arctic.  The  leg- 
islation should  be  followed  by  broader, 
long-term  reforms,  including  the  pas- 
sage of  a  comprehensive  oilspill  liabil- 
ity law. 

This  bill  would  force  the  oil  industry 
to  recognize  that  protecting  the  envi- 
ronment is  Just  as  much  a  part  of 
doing  business  as  hiring  talented  engi- 
neers, exploring  for  oil,  managing 
debt,  maintaining  machinery,  and 
tximing  a  profit.  Once  the  law  makes 
that  clear,  those  running  the  energy 
corporations  will  pay  the  necessary  at- 
tention to  cutting  the  risk  of  environ- 
mental degradation.  Just  as  they  aim 
to  protect  workers  in  the  oilfields. 

The  legislation  wUl  place  the  costs  of 
protecting  the  environment  from  spills 
of  Alaska  crude  and  the  costs  of  en- 
forcement on  the  oil  industry,  not  the 
public.  And  it  wiU  place  a  top  priority 
on  the  enforcement  of  safety  regula- 
tions. 

Senator  Johnston's  blU  would 
extend  the  standard  of  joint,  several, 
and  strict  liability  for  damage  now  ap- 
plicable to  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline  to 
all  areas  of  the  North  Slope,  onshore 
and  offshore.  It  would  increase  the 
strict  liability  damage  levels  for  these 
areas  tenfold,  from  $50  million  to  $500 
million.  Strict  liability  for  each  spill  or 
discharge  of  North  Slope  crude  would 
increase  from  $100  million  to  $500  mil- 


lion. Reimpositlon  of  a  nickel  per 
barrel  fee  on  all  oil  flowing  through 
the  pipeline  would  boost  revenues 
available  for  cleanup  and  damages  in 
the  trans-Alaska  pipeline  liability  fund 
from  $100  million  to  $500  million. 

Also,  a  new  $200  million  oilspill 
avoidance  and  readiness  trust  fund 
would  be  established  to  update  and  im- 
prove the  vessel  traffic  control  system 
for  Valdez  and  the  sound,  to  research 
the  effects  of  spills  Eind  oil  and  gas  de- 
velopment on  fish,  wildlife,  and  the 
marine  environment,  and  to  supple- 
ment Federal  agency  budgets  for  nec- 
essary manpower  and  equipment.  The 
fund  would  be  financed  by  a  new  5- 
cent-per-barrel  fee  on  oil  moved 
through  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline. 

The  legislation  would  give  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  the  emergency 
authority  to  issue  regulations  within 
30  days  to  heighten  safety  precautions 
in  hazard  areas;  require  full-time 
Coast  Guard  radar  monitoring  of 
tankers  in  hazard  areas;  require  quali- 
fied local  harbor  pilots  to  assist  the 
captain  on  the  bridge  while  in  Prince 
William  Sound;  require  two  officers  on 
board  qualified  to  navigate  through 
hazard  to  navigation  areas;  and 
prompt  installation  of  radar  respond- 
ers  at  Bligh  Reef  and  other  hazard 
areas. 

The  bill  also  would  require,  within 
30  days,  new  regiilations  on  alcohol 
and  drug  use  that  might  have  averted 
the  Exxon  Valdez  tragedy.  These  in- 
clude mandating  drug  and  alcohol 
testing  procedures,  including  random 
testing,  pattemed  after  those  in  the 
aviation  industry. 

The  Secretary  would  be  authorized 
to  require,  within  90  days,  new  ice- 
breaking  vessels  in  the  sound  for 
tanker  assistance,  double  bottoms  and 
segregated  hull  compartments  on 
Alaska  tankers,  and  other  vessel 
design  or  operational  changes. 

This  is  important  legislation  that  re- 
sponds effectively  to  the  horrible  dis- 
aster in  Alaska.  I  encourage  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  supporting  the 
legislation.* 


FINANCIAL  DISCLOSURE 
•  Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  my 
Senate  public  financial  disclosure 
report  is  on  file  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate's  Office  of  Public  Records. 
I  am  adding  additional  material  relat- 
ing to  my  net  worth,  beyond  what  is 
required  by  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Senate  salary $89,500 

Additional  income  (honoraria,  in- 
terest, et  cetera,  as  reported  on 
Senate  public  financial  disclo- 
sure report) 43,692 

Total  income _ 129.672 

Taxes  (Federal,  SUte  of  Ver- 
mont, and  local) 38,139 

Charitable  contributions  (includ- 
ing honorarium  designated  to 
charity) 6,010 
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Equity    in    Vermont    residence:  U.S.  Marine  Lt.  Col.  William  R.  Higgins,  Douglas.  He  also  was  found  dead  with  Kil- 

area  residence 93,310  44,  head  of  observer  group  attached  to  U.N.  bum. 

Equity  in  Washington,  £>C,  area  peacekeeping  force  in  Lebanon,  Udnapped  Nicolas  Kluiters.  a  Emtch  Roman  Catholic 

residence 373,779  Feb.  17,  1988.  Bom  in  Danville,  Ky.  A  deco-  priest,    disappeared    in    eastern    Lebanon 

Value  of  personal  property  (sav-  rated  Vietnam  veteran,  he  is  married  to  March  14,  1985.  His  body  was  found  stran- 

ings  accounts,  cars,  furniture.  Marine  MaJ.  Robin  Higgins  and  has  a  17-  gled  in  the  area  April  1,  1985. 

books,  et  cetera) 60,000«  year-old  daughter.  Higgins  graduated  from  Denis  Hill,  a  Briton  who  taught  English  at 

high  school  In  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  from  the  American  University,  failed  to  show  up 

■  Miami  University  of  Ohio  on  ROTC  scholar-  for  work  May  27,  1985,  and  was  found  shot 

TERRY  ANDERSON  ship  in  1967.  He  earned  master's  degrees  in  to  death  May  29,  1985. 

m«       »»/-»-«-iiTTTTA»i     x*-     T>*ooi/4onf  humsii  rcsourccs  management  at  Pepper-  Soviet  cultural  attache  Arkady  Katkov, 

♦  Mr.     MOYNIUAKI.    Mr.    tTesiaeni,  cune  university  in  California  and  in  political  32,  abducted  Sept.  30,  1985,  with  three  other 

today  marks  the  l,518tn  day  of  captlv-  science  at  Aubum  in  Alabama.  Soviet  diplomats,  was  found  murdered  Oct. 

ity  for  Terry  Anderson  in  Beirut.  Terry  Walte,  49  British  envoy  of  the  An-  2,  in  a  west  Beirut  suburb.  The  three  other 

I  ask  the  profiles  of  the  hostages  in  gUcan  Church  who  has  been  seeking  the  re-  Soviets  were  freed. 
Beirut    prepared    by    the    Associated  lease  of  foreign  hostages,  disappeared  Jan.  Michel   Seurat,   a   French   academic   re- 
Press  be  printed  in  the  Record.  20,  1987.  He  reportedly  is  being  held  by  pro-  searcher,    kidnapped    May    22,    1985.    On 
Xho  nrnfilos  follow  Iranian  kidnappers  though  no  group  has  March  5,  1986,  an  Islamic  Jihad  sUtement 
iiiepruiucaiuuuw.  claimed  responsibility  for  his  abduction.  claimed  the  37-year-old  Seurat  had  been 
Profiles  or  Western  Hostages  of  Lebawese  ^^  CoUett,   66.  British.  A  New  York-  "executed."  His  wife  wrote  In  a  book  in  1988 
Kidnappers  based  journalist  on  assignment  for  the  U.N.  that  French  officltds  told  her  he  was  dead.* 
(By  the  Associated  Press)  Relief  and  Works  Agency,  kidnapped  March  , 

Here  are  brief  sketches  of  nine  Americans  25,  1985,  while  traveling  south  of  Beirut.  On       „,,.,, „^»„„„  ^„   . .,r,^,„  .  ,„ 

and  other  non-Lebanese  kidnap  victims  stUl  April  23,  1986,  the  Revolutionary  Organiza-  SMALL  BUSINESS  IS  AMERICA  S 

missing  in  Lebanon:  tion  of  Socialist  Moslems  said  It  kiUed  Col-  FUTURE 

Terry  A.  Anderson,  41  (birthdate  Oct.  27,  lett  in  retaUatlon  for  British  complicity  in  -.      LIEBERMAN    Mr    President    I 

1947),  Chief  Middle  East  correspondent  for  the  April  15  U.S.  air  att^k  on  Libya  A  vid-  ^ta^v  Se2nI^t(Xy  to  recoSiz^ 

the  Associated  Press,  kidnapped  March  16,  eotepe  purport,lng  to  show  CoUett  hanged  P"*  ^^  coueagu^  tooay  m  recogniz- 

1985  He  was  bom  in  Lorain,  Ohio,  reared  in  was  made  public.  ing  the  significant  impact  small  busi- 

Batavia    N.Y.,   and  graduated  from  Iowa  John    McCarthy,    32,    British    television  ness  owners  contribute  to  our  Nation's 

SUte  University.  He  worked  at  AP  bureaus  journalist,   kidnapped  April   17,   1986,   en  economy.    Tomorrow    concludes    the 

in  Tokyo  and  Johnannesburg  before  being  route  to  the  Beirut  airport.  25th  anniversary  of  observing  Small 

assigned  to  Beimt.  Italian  businessman  Alberto  Molinari,  a  Business  Week.  Appropriately  enough, 

Thomas  Sutherland,  58.  acting  dean  of  ag-  long-term  Beirut  resident,  kidnapped  Sept.  ^^^  theme  for  this  year's  observance 

riculture   at   the   American   University   of  11,  1985,  on  the  city's  dlvldmg  Green  Line.  "Small     Business    is    America's 

Beimt.  abducted  June  9.  1985.  A  Scottish-  Brian  Keenan.  38.  an  Irish  teacher  of  Eng-  S,^' ,„^'"*"    Business    is    America  s 

bom  American  who  studied  agriculture  at  llsh  at  the  American  University  of  Beimt,  '^^t^^'^.,,     ,    h»n»«»    ^r^    cT«on 

Iowa  State  University,  he  was  on  leave  from  kidnapped  April  11, 1986,  In  Beimt.  Mr.    President,    I    believe    ^    small 

the  faculty  of  Colorado  State  University  Jan  Cools,  a  32-year-old  Belgian  physician,  busmess.  The  thriving  spirit  of  the  en- 

and  had  worked  In  Beimt  for  two  years.  His  disappeared  May  21,  1988,  after  leaving  his  trepreneur  serves  as  the  backbone  of 

wife,  Jean  also  taught  at  American  Universi-  residence  in  Rashldiyeh,  a  Palestinian  ref u-  our  economic  development.  Small  busi- 

ty.  gee  camp  in  south  Lebanon.  On  Dec.  16,  a  j^ggg  j^  one  of  our  greatest  resources, 

Frank  Herbert  Reed,  56,  the  American  di-  previously  unknown  group,  the  Soldiers  of  ^  underutilized  resource, 

rector  of  the  Lebanese  International  School,  Justice   claimed  it  kidnapped  him  and  ac-  country  19  million  smaU 

kidnapped   Sept.    9,    1986.    From    Maiden,  cused  him  of  being  a  spy.  businesses   are   in   existence    raneine 

Mass    1^  had  spent  nine  years  In  Lebanon  Islamic  Jihad  has  claimed  responsIbUIty  Dusmesses   are   in   exuience,    ranging 

anTwas  ra)nvert  to  Islam.  His  wife  Is  for  many  of  the  kidnappings,  but  other  from  mom  and  pop  storefronts  with 

gyrjan  groups   claiming   Involvement   Include   the  just  a  few  employees  to  much  larger 

Joseph  James  Clclppio,  58,  acting  comp-  Revolutionary    Organization    of    Socialist  operations.  Oftentimes,  the  entire  eco- 

troller  at  the  American  University  In  Beimt,  Moslems,  believed  linked  to  the  Abu  Nidal  nomlc  structure  of  a  city  is  built  on 

kidnapped  Sept.  12,  1986.  He  spent  most  of  Palestinian  terrorist  organization.  ^Yie  success  of  small  business— from  a 

his  life  in  Norrlstown,  Pa.  He  moved  to  In  exchange  for  their  hostages    Islamic  restaurant  to  an  electrical  contractor. 

Beimt  in  1984,  and  In  1985  converted  to  Jihad  demanded  the  release  of  H  people  realtor  to  car  wash  owner  The  ranee 

Islam  and  married  a  Lebanese  woman,  a  convicted  in  Kuwait  of  the  December  1983  ^/^.tS  bu^els^s  S^  the  oro^Ss 

n  S  Embassy  secretary.  terrorist  bombings  of  the  U.S.  and  French  01  ?°^  DUsmesses  ana  me  prooucis 

id^T^tta  tJ^.  58,  west  Beimt  resi-  embassies.  Three  of  the  17  have  been  sen-  and  services  they  offer  is  limited  only 

dent  and  self-described  writer.  Revolution-  tenced  to  death  by  hanging,  and  the  rest  to  by  the  imagination, 

ary  Justice  Organization  claimed  on  Oct.  21,  prison  terms  ranging  from  five  years  to  Ufe.  Small  businesses  serve  as  an  incredl- 

1986,  to  have  abducted  him.  A  native  of  Eight   foreigners,    including   two   Ameri-  ble  outlet  to  mobilize  resources  and 

Rutland,  Vt.,   he  had  traveled  and  Uved  cans,  have  been  kiUed  by  kidnappers:  generate  new  jobs.  Nationally,  6  out  of 

around  the  world  most  of  his  adult  life  and  William  Buckley,  57,  a  U.S.  Embassy  pollt-  gyg^y  iq  people  are  employed  in  small 

was  divorced  from  a  West  German  woman.  leal  officer  In  Beimt,  kidnapped  March  16,  y„,_i„-__    when  vou  realize  that  over 

Robert  Polhlll,  54,  origlnaUy  of  New  York  1984.  Islamic  Jihad  claimed  Oct.  4.  1985  it  JnS!!!nt^  ?ur  work  fcJ^e 
City   a  Certified  Public  Accountant  and  a  killed  Buckley,  but  no  body  was  found.  On  50  percent  oi  our  work  lorce  reura  on 
Sr^r  ta^^tog  at  Beimt  University  Jan.  20.  1987.  Vice  President  George  Bush  smaU    businesses    you    can    begin    to 
College  since  Febmary  1986.  kidnapped  Jan.  confirmed  that  Buckley  had  been  killed.  A  imagine  the  important  role  they  play 
24   1987.  A  Cornell  University  graduate,  he  bachelor    from    Medford,    Mass..    Buckley  in  the  overall  economic  picture, 
formerly  worked  as  an  accountant  In  New  Joined  the  State  Department  and  went  to  They  represent  a  force  which  can't 
York  City.  He  is  married  to  a  Lebanese  Beimt  in  1983.  after  18  years  as  a  U.S.  Army  jje  ignored,  and,  quite  honestly,  Mr. 
woman.  civilian  employee.  Published  reports  said  he  president,  I  believe  small  businesses 
Alann  Steen.  50.  a  communications  in-  was  CIA  station  cWef  In  ^Imt^^  hold  the  key  to  revitalizing  OUT  econo- 
stmctor  at  Beimt  University  CoUege.  kid-  Peter  Kllbum.  62,  of  San  Francisco,  an  "«""  "'«=  '^'''  ^  rcviwuizoms  um  ci;u*»u- 
naooed   Jan    24     1987.   A   Boston   native,  American  University  librarian,  disappeared  "**•         ,   ^  .        j  .                ,    ,          », 
^n  wi  gn^uatwl  and  completed  mas-  Dec.  3.  1984.  and  was  found  shot  to  death  I  am  intrigued  by  new  ^formation 
tert  degree  programs  at  Humboldt  State  with  two  British  hostages  April  17,  1986.  A  on  smaU  business  contributions  to  the 
University  in  Areata,  Calif.  His  wife.  Virgin-  nearby  note  said  Arab  Revolutionary  Cells  U.S.  export  picture.  A  recent  study  by 
ia  A.  Rose,  is  a  fine  arts  professor  at  Beimt    killed  them  in  retaliation  for  the  April  15  the  SBA  suggests  that  small  business- 
University' CoUege.  U.S.  air  attack  on  Libya.  gs  may  account  for  a  larger  share  of 
Jesse  Jonathan  Turner,  41,  a  visiting  pro-  Leigh  Douglas,  34,  a  British  professor  at  jj  q  manufactured  products  sold  over- 
fessor  of  mathematics  and  computer  science  the     American     University^     disappeared  ^^^  previously  beUeved,  which 
at  Beimt  University  CoUege,  kidnapped  Jan.  March   28,   1986    to  west  Beimt.   He  was  ^^^gUbelow  25^rcent 
24   1087  A  native  Of  Boise  Idaho,  he  holds     found  shot  dead  with  KUbum.  *!r^*^"  ^    7  jT  *T"^^!i:'      .      , 
5e'gSimra>iLstfte^idv^iyandthe       PhUlp  Padfleld,  40,  a  British  language  "The  study  Indlcat^  that  businesses 
U^^ityS  Idaho.  His  wife  is  Lebanese.  teacher,  disappeared  at  the  same  time  as  with   fewer   than   500   employees   ac- 
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count  for  over  12  percent  of  the  value 
of  American  goods  exported  directly 
by  manufacturers  via  oceangoing 
transport  to  other  coimtries. 

The  future  for  small  business  ex- 
ports looks  promising;  it  is  a  challeng- 
ing prospect,  but  one  which  I  believe 
the  small  businesses  of  America  will 
meet  head-on. 

I  salute  the  small  businesses  of 
America  for  your  hard  work  and  te- 
nacity as  we  draw  a  close  to  the  25th 
anniversary  celebration  of  Small  Busi- 
ness Week.* 


YVONNE  G.  ALLEN 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  the  outstanding  achieve- 
ments of  one  of  my  constituents,  Ms. 
Yvonne  G.  Allen  of  Bolivar.  TN.  Ms. 
Allen  is  the  principal  of  Whitevllle  El- 
ementary School  and  has  recently 
been  honored  as  the  recipient  of  the 
American  Hero  in  Education  Award,  1 
of  10  such  awards  in  the  Nation. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportimity 
to  congratulate  Ms.  Allen  on  her  ac- 
complishments. While  I  am  pleased 
that  she  is  being  nationally  recognized 
for  the  outstanding  Job  she  has  done 
in  west  Tennessee,  her  accolades  come 
as  no  surprise  to  those  of  us  who  have 
known  her  and  have  witnessed  her 
selfless  service  to  her  community  and 
to  the  education  of  its  youth. 

Yvonne  Allen  is  one  of  the  most 
skillful  educators  in  the  Midsouth. 
Indeed,  in  the  entire  Nation.  When 
she  first  started  at  Whiteville  Elemen- 
tary 10  years  ago,  the  school  had  some 
of  the  lowest  standardized  test  scores 
In  the  State,  faculty  morale  was  low, 
and  the  school  building  itself  was  a 
shambles.  One  of  her  first  acts  at 
Whitevllle  was  to  roll  up  her  sleeves 
and  scrub  the  peeling  paint  off  of  the 
walls  and  the  dirt  off  of  the  floors. 

Her  willingness  to  do  anything  that 
needed  to  be  done  quickly  won  the  re- 
spect of  the  faculty  at  Whiteville  and 
inspired  them  to  greater  diligence. 
Soon,  the  students  were  energized  by 
the  new  atmosphere,  test  scores  began 
to  Improve,  and  the  community  began 
to  support  the  school  with  greater  en- 
thusiasm. 

Mr.  President,  educators  like  Yvonne 
Allen  are  exactly  what  our  country 
needs  to  prepare  today's  youth  for  the 
challenges  that  await  us  in  the  21st 
century.  I  congratulate  her  on  her  des- 
ignation as  a  hero  in  education  and  I 
wish  her  the  best  of  continued  success 
tn  what  promises  to  be  a  long  and  dis- 
tinguished career.* 


UMI 


TRANSPORTATION  TAKEOVERS 

•  Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  ear- 
lier this  week  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
appear  before  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  [ICCl  to  testify  on 
an  issue  of  crucial  importance.  The 


focus  of  the  ICC  hearing  was  on  the 
possible  hostile  takeover  of  the  CNW 
Corporation  by  a  group  of  investors 
iuiown  as  Japonica  Partners.  But  the 
hearing  addressed  a  bigger  question: 
"Should  the  takeover  of  a  public  carri- 
er be  treated  in  the  same  fashion  as 
any  other  stock  transaction?" 

South  Dakotans  and  other  Midwest- 
emers  are  sorting  through  Informa- 
tion dealing  with  the  future  of  the 
CNW  Railroad  and  Northwest  Air- 
lines, the  target  of  another  takeover 
bid.  My  testimony  at  the  ICC  com- 
pared my  constituents  to  a  nest  of 
baby  chicks  watching  as  two  hungry 
foxes  continue  to  circle  the  nest. 
While  the  wheeler-dealers  of  Wall 
Street  are  at  play  with  these  transac- 
tions. South  Dakotans  and  others 
must  watch  helplessly  as  their  future 
is  being  decided. 

South  Dakota  is  in  a  delicate  posi- 
tion when  it  comes  to  rail  transporta- 
tion. The  situation  at  one  time  had  de- 
teriorated to  the  point  that  the  State 
had  to  invest  tens  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars to  purchase  and  rehabilitate  900 
miles  of  Milwaukee  Road  track. 

Another  Important  chapter  in  South 
Dakota  railroad  history  occurred  in 
1986  when  the  Chicago  and  North 
Western  attempted  to  abandon  over 
500  miles  of  track  in  my  State.  Work- 
ing with  South  Dakota  shippers,  we 
successfully  stopped  the  proposed 
abandonment.  We  then  hammered  out 
an  agreement  with  the  CNW  which  re- 
sulted in  the  creation  of  the  Dakota, 
Minnesota,  and  Eastern  [DM&E],  a 
regional  railroad  that  provides  a  badly 
needed  service  in  the  middle  of  my 
State. 

These  illustrations  accentuate  the 
commitment  of  my  State  to  preserving 
accessible  and  affordable  rail  transpor- 
tation. Although  only  158  miles  of 
CNW  track  nms  in  South  Dakota,  the 
railroad  employs  80  South  Dakotans 
with  a  payroll  of  $2.5  million.  The 
future  of  the  rail  system  that  has 
risen  from  the  ashes  of  the  Milwaukee 
Road  bankruptcy  and  the  CNW  pro- 
posed abandonment  depends  on  what 
happens  between  CNW  management 
and  the  Japonica  Partners.  That  is  the 
reason  for  our  concern. 

The  Japonica  Partners  plan  to 
borrow  $600  to  $800  million  to  finance 
the  transaction,  which  would  double 
the  CNW's  current  debt  load  and 
could  lead  to  negative  pressures.  The 
takeover  of  Northwest  Airlines  would 
be  financed  in  similar  fashion. 

What  happens  when  this  heavy  debt 
becomes  too  burdensome  for  the  new 
owners?  We  can  only  speculate,  but 
many  experts  tell  us  that  sparsely  pop- 
ulated areas  or  light  traffic  routes  will 
suffer  first  and  suffer  most.  If  a  rail 
line  or  airline  route  isn't  abandoned, 
service  could  be  lessened  considerably. 
Because  it  takes  so  much  money  to 
service  the  debt,  there  could  be  little 


or  no  reinvestment  in  equipment  and 
capital  improvements. 

The  Government  needs  to  watch  the 
actions  of  these  takeover  foxes  to  pro- 
tect the  public  interest  chicken  coop. 
Although  there  is  substantial  concern 
about  the  impact  of  these  dealings  on 
national  transportation  policy,  it  re- 
mains to  be  seen  who  will  exercise  the 
authority  to  take  a  closer  look  at 
what's  happening.  I  am  advocating  a 
more  forceful  Government  role  in 
these  matters  when  owe  national 
transportation  policy  is  at  risk. 

The  ICC  has  taken  the  first  step 
toward  trying  to  understand  this  di- 
lemma. Many  other  steps  must  be 
taken  before  we  can  be  assured  that 
the  public  interest  nest  is  being  pro- 
tected from  the  takeover  foxes.* 


THE  ARIZONA  WOMEN  OFF 
WELFARE  PROJECT 

•  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  the 
east  valley  of  Phoenix,  AZ,  has  experi- 
enced and  continues  to  experience  a 
tremendous  increase  in  population 
density  in  the  last  decade.  In  response 
to  this  increase,  and  the  need  to  elimi- 
nate welfare,  I  have  worked  closely 
with  Mesa  United  Way,  Maricopa 
County's  Private  Industry  CouncU,  Ar- 
izona Worlss,  Arizona  Department  of 
Economic  Security,  and  the  Mesa 
Chamber  of  Commerce  to  develop  and 
implement  Women  Off  Welfare,  a 
demonstration  project  sponsored  by  a 
public/private  partnership  program 
with  the  Conference  on  Welfare 
Reform.  Women  Off  Welfare  address- 
es the  special  needs  of  single  parent 
mothers  who  receive  welfare  assist- 
ance. In  light  of  the  celebration  of 
Mother's  Day  this  Sunday,  I  would 
like  to  draw  special  attention  to  the 
mothers  who  are  participants  in  this 
project.  In  salute  to  the  many  people 
and  organizations  that  made  this 
project  possible.  I  would  also  like  to 
draw  the  attention  of  my  fellow  col- 
leagues and  the  Nation  to  what  I  con- 
sider an  alternate  proposal  of  signifi- 
cant merit. 

All  across  America,  we  are  witness- 
ing a  unique  series  of  public/private 
partnerships  forming  to  solve  human 
service  problems  as  congressional  and 
State  allocations  continue  to  diminish. 
Creative  joint  ventures  are  succeeding 
where  unilateral  efforts,  usually  Fed- 
eral and  State  only,  have  consistently 
fallen  short.  The  current  trend  in  wel- 
fare reform  legislation  is  to  encourage 
demonstrations  of  such  joint  ventures. 

Certain  legislative  versions  imder 
consideration  by  Congress  tend  to 
permit  some  sort  of  flexible  block 
grant  approach  in  the  use  of  funds 
which  encourage  community-based 
public/private  partnerships  to  evolve. 
The  goal  of  these  partnerships  is  to 
help  single  women  heads  of  house- 
holds achieve  financial  independence. 
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This  independence  can  be  achieved 
only  if  the  programs  coordinate  all 
pertinent  resources  and  successfully 
attack  the  barriers  to  stabilization  and 
self -sufficiency. 

Women  Off  Welfare  offers  the 
single  women  heads  of  households 
who  are  participating  in  the  demon- 
stration project  the  opportunity  to 
achieve  this  financial  Independence. 
This  public/private  partnership  pro- 
gram recognizes  the  absolute  need  to 
coordinate  the  many  players  who  to- 
gether comprise  a  team.  The  Mesa 
United  Way,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Arizona  Department  of  Economic  Se- 
curity [DES]  through  its  Arizona 
works  program  and  the  Maricopa 
County  Private  Industry  Council/Job 
Training  Partnership  Act  [PIC/ 
JTPA],  will  coordinate  a  massive  as- 
sault on  welfare  in  Mesa— Phase  1— 
and  the  east  valley  of  the  Greater 
Phoenix  Metropolitan  Area— Phase  2. 
This  public/private  partnership  will 
also  incorporate  the  support  of  the 
city  of  Mesa,  Mesa  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Mesa  Ecumenical  Council, 
Mesa  Community  Council,  and  all  rele- 
vant human  care  agencies,  public  and 
private. 

PROBLEM 

As  of  the  1985  special  census.  Mesa, 
AZ,  contained  a  population  of  approxi- 
mately 265,000.  According  to  Arizona 
Department  of  Elconomic  Security 
[DES]  statistics  of  October  9,  1987, 
1,039  single-parent  families  received 
support  from  aid  to  families  with  de- 
pendent children  [AFDC]. 

To  put  these  figures  in  perspective, 
testimony  before  the  "Arizona  Women 
in  Poverty  Statewide  Hearings"  by  the 
Maricopa  County  Human  Resources 
Department  in  October,  1986  stated: 

All  other  things  being  equal.  If  the  portion 
of  the  poor  who  are  In  female-headed  fami- 
lies were  to  increase  at  the  same  rate  as  It 
did  from  1967  to  1977,  they  would  comprise 
100%  of  the  poverty  population  by  about 
the  year  2000.  The  Arizona  poverty  popula- 
tion Includes  over  17,000  female  head  of 
household  families  with  no  husband  present 
and  with  children  under  18  years  of  age 
•  •  • 

Thus,  Mesa  and  the  remainder  of 
the  east  valley  of  the  Greater  Phoenix 
Metropolitan  Area  include,  by  projec- 
tion, a  sizable  number  of  women  in 
poverty  who  are  heads  of  single-parent 
families.  These  women  must  move 
away  from  dependence  on  welfare  into 
stable  long-term  employment  and  self- 
sufficiency.  That  transition  wiU  re- 
quire a  new  kind  of  public/private 
partnership  which  can  maximize  all 
available  resoiu-ces  and  community 
support. 

mssioM 

A  3-year  demonstration  effort  will 
determine  if  the  approach  utilized  can 
dramatically  and  specifically  reduce 
the  ciurent  1,039  AFDC  case  load  in 
Mesa,  AZ— Phase  1— in  a  cost-efficient 
manner. 


Phase  2  will  extend  tliis  approach  to 
the  east  valley.  The  east  valley  in- 
cludes five  incorporated  communities: 
Mesa,  Chandler,  Gilbert,  Tempe,  and 
Guadalupe— a  Yaqui  Indian/Hispanic 
town— as  well  as  the  unincorporated 
areas  of  Maricopa  Coimty  surrounding 
these  communities.  According  to  the 
U.S.  Special  Census  of  1985,  the  ap- 
proximate population  of  the  east 
valley  is  450,000. 

PLAN 

In  phase  1,  Mesa  United  Way,  in  co- 
operation with  JTPA— State  and 
county— and  the  Mesa  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  will  mobilize  the  communi- 
ty to  participate  in  the  program  by: 

Finding  and  offering  employment  to 
AFDC  recipients  completing  DES  job 
training  or  retraining  in  the  Arizona 
works  program  and  at  the  Maricopa 
County  Private  Industry  Council  East- 
em  Training  Center  [PIC/ JTPA]. 

Enhancing  self-esteem  by  offering 
professional,  supplemental  self-worth, 
self-improvement,  appearance,  and 
self-confidence  training  for  Arizona 
works  and  PIC/JTPA  trainees. 

Providing  professional  case  manage- 
ment assistance  to  DES  and  county 
PIC/JTPA  staff  from  intake  through 
job  training  and  job  placement,  and 
continued  after  job  pl£w;ement,  in 
order  to  establish  employment  and 
family  stability. 

Organizing  the  Mesa  social  work 
community  into  a  network  that  pro- 
vides additionally  needed  support  serv- 
ices for  participants  and  families. 

Providing  a  complementary  support 
network  composed  of  a  cadre  of  para- 
professionals  and  volunteers. 

Providing— at  no  extra  cost  to  the 
mothers— offices,  support  staff,  limit- 
ed transportation— in  part  using  a 
United  Way  van— continued  publicity, 
overall  coordination  on  behalf  of  the 
private  sector,  and  services  of  a  fiscal 
agent  for  the  demonstration. 

IKFACT  OF  THE  PUBLIC /PRIVATE  PARTNERSHIP 
ON  THE  EHFLOYMENT  OF  AFDC  WELFARE  RE- 
CIPIENTS 

This  demonstration  will  be  under 
the  direction  and  coordination  of  the 
Mesa  United  Way  in  cooperation  with 
the  department  of  economic  security 
[DES]  Arizona  works  and  the  Marico- 
pa County  Private  Industry  Council 
[PIC/JTPA]  eastern  training  center 
management.  A  team  of  local  and 
State  agency  staff  will  coordinate  all 
the  relevant  programs  which  address 
the  employability  of  welfare  women 
who  are  the  mainstay  of  their  family 
support  system. 

For  the  first  18  months,  phase  1  will 
focus  on  Mesa's  population  of  AFDC 
mothers  including  the  balance  of  Mar- 
icopa Coimty  to  its  eastern  boundary. 
If  determined  appropriate,  phase  2 
will  broaden  this  effort  to  the  east 
valley  communities  of  Chandler, 
Tempe,  Guadalupe.  Gilbert,  and  the 
balance  of  the  county  areas. 


The  project  aims  to  motivate  the 
chamber  of  commerce  in  Mesa— Phase 
1— and  those  of  the  other  east  valley 
communities— phase  2— to  take  an  in- 
tegral role  in  the  placement  and 
follow-up  of  this  welfare  population. 
The  project  plans  to  involve  Mesa 
chamber  members  in  orientation  of  cli- 
ents to  the  world  of  work  and  in-serv- 
ice training.  Chamber  members  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  meet  these 
mothers  when  the  chamber  first  gets 
involved  in  the  demonstration.  We 
plan  to  ask  business  representatives  to 
work  with  a  number  of  these  mothers 
on  a  1-to-l  basis  throughout  the  pro- 
gram. We  are  hopeful  that  the  moth- 
ers will  identify  with  business  repre- 
sentatives as  their  advisers  on  an  indi- 
vidualized basis  and  that  this  identifi- 
cation will  lead  to  a  more  intensified 
and  successful  search  for  pertinent 
and  stable  employment  on  the  client's 
behalf. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  COORDINATED 
PARTNERSHIP  EFFORT 

A  director  will  lead  the  United  Way, 
DES,  county  PIC/JTPA  management 
team  in  this  demonstration.  The  direc- 
tor will  be  a  community  leader  who 
can  create  the  basis  for  coo[>eration  at 
the  community  level.  This  individual 
will  also  be  expected  to  work  smoothly 
and  effectively  with  the  business  and 
corporate  leadership  to  develop  new 
resources  for  training  and  meaningful 
work  assignments. 

The  primary  operational  director— 
that  is,  deputy  director— will  be  an 
upper  management  staff  person  with 
extensive  job  training  and  placement 
experience.  DES  will  loan  the  oper- 
ational director  to  the  demonstration. 
This  individual  will  be  skilled  in  the 
techniques  of  case  management  and 
resource  coordination  and  will  under- 
stand agency  operating  procedures. 

A  third  kind  of  specialist  will  con- 
centrate on  job  placement  and  will 
create  employment  contacts  particu- 
larly suited  to  this  project.  The  spe- 
cialist's employment  contacts  will  be 
in  both  corporate  and  small  business 
settings.  The  specialist  will  establish 
the  kinds  of  supportive  environments 
which  will  encourage  each  participat- 
ing welfare  mother  to  experience  the 
greatest  opportunities  for  growth  and 
upward  mobility. 

PROGRAM  COMPONENTS  AND  PROCEDURES 

In  1967,  Mesa  United  Way's  leader- 
ship discovered  that  the  city  was 
sorely  lacking  State,  county,  and  pri- 
vate social  services.  For  assistance, 
residents  were  often  forced  to  travel  to 
the  Phoenix  office,  a  distance  of  50 
miles  roundtrip. 

In  1974,  Samaritan  Health  Services 
and  the  first  director  of  DES  helped 
create  Arizona's  first  true  multiservice 
center  at  the  Tri-City  Community 
Service  Center  in  downtown  Mesa.  It 
serves  the  communities  of  Tempe, 
Chandler,  Gilbert.  Guadalupe,  Mesa, 
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SoottBdale,  and  the  balance  of  the 
county  in  the  east  valley. 

Tri-Clty  also  offers  all  DBS  pro- 
gnina  from  Job  service  to  food  stamps, 
department  of  corrections  services, 
county  health  services,  legal  aid,  and 
Men  Human  Resources— an  advoca- 
cy/caae  management  agency.  At  this 
time,  both  a  common  intake,  informa- 
tion, and  referral  service,  and  a  maxi- 
stafflng  case  management  and  prob- 
lem-eolvlng  demonstration  are  operat- 
inc.  Both  of  these  programs  are  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Mesa  Community 
Council,  in  cooperation  with  the  cen- 
ter's management. 

SXLKCTIOIf  OP  CLIENTS 

As  previously  indicated,  the  initial 
focus  of  phase  1  of  this  demonstration 
will  be  the  approximately  1,039  Mesa 
AFDC  mothers  identified  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Maricopa  County  PIC/JTPA 
and  DES  Arizona  works.  Appropriate 
numbers  of  these  mothers  will  be 
served  each  year  of  the  3-year  demon- 
stration. Phase  2  will  extend  this  dem- 
onstration to  AFDC  mothers  in  the 
east  valley  incorporated  communities 
and  the  balance  of  the  county  areas. 

KVALUATIOH  OP  NEEDS 

A  team  of  DES,  county  PIC/JTPA 
staff,  and  private  case  management 
agencies  and  programs  wiU  access  each 
AFDC  single  parent  mother  as  to  her 
eoployabllity.  The  team  will  also  de- 
velop an  employability  plan.  If  short- 
term  training,  self-esteem  orientation, 
vocational  rehabilitation,  day  care, 
transportation,  and  housing  are  re- 
quired, then  each  client  will  be  provid- 
ed with  a  casework  plan  for  tracking, 
advocacy,  and  assistance.  Immediate 
placement,  where  appropriate,  will  be 
the  priority.  The  Arizona  health  care 
cost  containment  system  [AHCCCS] 
will  provide  health  screening. 
AHCCCS  is  a  unique  Medicaid,  Social 
Security  Act,  title  XIX  demonstration. 

SPECIAL  TRAIMIIfG  III  SELP-BSTEEM  AND 
EMPLOYER  EXPECTATIONS 

Certain  clients,  other  than  those 
ready  for  immediate  placement,  or 
those  for  whom  the  standard  county 
PIC/JTPA  motivational  training  is  not 
sufficient,  will  undergo  a  brief,  but 
comprehensive  program  in  ego  en- 
hancement or  self-esteem  enhance- 
ment and  orientation  to  on-the-job 
employer  expectations.  The  demon- 
stration project  staff  will  directly  con- 
duct this  training. 

JOB  PLACEMENT 

The  demonstration  project  will 
create  a  network  of  special  focus  sub- 
conmlttees  of  the  Mesa  Chamber  of 
Commerce— phase  1— and  of  the  east 
valley  chambers  of  commerce— phase 
X—Ui  work  hand  in  glove  with  the 
demooatration  team  to  develop  Jobs 
which  are  individually  focused  on 
client  strengths.  The  project  will  en- 
courace  placements  that:  Offer  oppor- 
tunittea  for  sustained  employment  and 
vertical  Job  mobility— that  is,  a  future 


with  more  than  the  minimum  wage; 
provide  inservice  training  when  appro- 
priate; make  available  an  affordable 
health  benefit  system;  and  maintain  a 
supportive  employee  envirorunent— for 
example,  through  a  buddy  system. 

Prom  the  beginning,  chamber  of 
commerce  employer  subcommittees, 
commencing  with  Mesa,  will  acquaint 
themselves  with  a  representative 
sample  of  clients  on  a  1-to-l  basis.  The 
purpose  of  this  procedure  is  to  help 
the  chamber  representatives  better 
understand  the  importance  of  working 
with  the  demonstration  team. 

Throughout  the  processs  of  provid- 
ing appropriate  and  creative  employ- 
ment, the  project  wiU  attempt  to  per- 
suade employers  in  small  businesses 
and  corporations  to  reexamine  their 
work  settings  and  find  new  ways  to 
provide  access  and  entry-level  Jobs 
which  meet  the  above-described  four 
characteristics.  These  efforts  will 
afford  the  special  population  AFDC 
mothers  a  chance  to  become  employed 
and  accepted  in  long-term,  stable,  and 
challenging  work. 

VOLOTTTEER  PARTICIPATION 

Volunteers  will  be  recruited,  trained, 
and  placed  throughout  this  demon- 
stration. For  example,  the  project  will 
utilize  volunteers  in  unison  with  pro- 
fessional staff  as  client  advocates.  Vol- 
unteers will  learn  to  work  in  tandem 
with  the  mothers  and  their  children 
and  assist  them  in  gaining  independ- 
ence. 

The  project  will  help  find  appropri- 
ate resources  for  clients  with  transpor- 
tation, food  stamp  eligibility,  health 
services,  and  other  ancillary  problems. 
Volunteers  may  staff  a  cooperative 
venture  day-care  center  to  lessen  the 
burden  of  these  kinds  of  costs. 

The  project  will  recruit  health  care 
personnel  to  accomplish  health  screen- 
ing and  wellness  training  at  no  cost  for 
welfare  mothers  and  their  families.  A 
cadre  of  volunteer  physicians  will  be 
asked  to  provide  at  least  two  to  three 
visits  per  family.  The  project  will  ask 
hospitals  to  volunteer  acute  emergen- 
cy health  care.  However,  the  county 
health  system  may  cover  this  care. 

Fortunately,  AFDC  mothers  are 
automatically  eligible  for  county 
health  care  through  AHCCCS.  The 
problem,  however,  arises  when  the 
mother  finally  gains  employment.  At 
that  point,  many  different  kinds  of 
subsidized  benefits  evaporate  and 
must  be  replaced  for  a  limited  period 
of  time  in  order  to  effect  long-term 
success.  This  is  the  point  where  Feder- 
al waivers  must  keep  the  services  flow- 
ing for  a  reasonable  period  of  time. 

SUPPORTIVE  SERVICES 

We  believe  that  advocacy,  health 
care,  day  care,  and  transportation  are 
essential  services  which  will  assist 
AFDC  mothers  to  achieve  long-term, 
challenging  employment  which  pays 
an  amount  sufficient  enough  to  per- 
manently remove  them  from  the  wel- 


fare roles.  All  the  contemporary  na- 
tional welfare  reform  demonstrations 
which  have  proven  successful— from 
Massachusetts  to  New  Jersey  to  San 
Diego— included  some  portion  of  day 
care,  health  care,  and  transportation 
services  after  employment.  Conse- 
quently, these  kinds  of  ancillary  serv- 
ices must  be  part  of  the  replication  of 
these  national  approaches  in  Mesa, 
AZ. 

PARTNERSHIP  AGREEMENT 

We  will  establish  a  partnership  with 
Maricopa  County's  Private  Industry 
Council  [PIC/JTPA],  through  collabo- 
ration with  their  eastern  training 
center  and  Arizona  works  of  the  de- 
partment of  economic  security  [DES]. 

Either  Arizona  works  or  the  county 
PIC/JTPA  will  initiate  the  process 
and  establish  the  plan  for  case  man- 
agement. Case  tracking  will  begin  with 
eligibility  determination  and  orienta- 
tion, plus  testing  and  evaluation. 
Then,  all  eastside  AFDC  clients  will  be 
assigned  to  the  eastern  training  center 
to  continue  to  work  with  the  clients  in 
motivational  orientation  or  self-esteem 
enhancement.  For  those  AFDC  clients 
in  need  of  specialized  motiviation/self- 
esteem  training,  the  United  Way  dem- 
onstration will  provide  a  specialized 
training  experience. 

If  the  clients  are  lacking  in  educa- 
tion, the  eastern  training  center  will 
educate  them  to  the  point  of  employ- 
ability.  This  education  will  address 
such  problems  as  a  lack  of  high  school 
diploma  or  dificulty  in  utilizing  Eng- 
lish as  a  second  language.  The  clients, 
according  to  their  employability  plan, 
will  also  be  responsible  to  participate 
in  necessary  training  in  their  own 
unique  programs— for  example,  cleri- 
cal—or through  individualized  con- 
tracts with  programs— that  is,  those 
offered  by  the  community  college 
system.  This  program  will  utilize  the 
training  resources  of  the  county  PIC/ 
JTPA. 

A  coordinated  attack  on  the  myths 
of  welfare  will  augment  job  placement. 
Attention  will  be  given  to  the  value  of 
this  partnership  approach  for  creating 
a  qualified  pool  of  stable  labor  which 
will  be  readily  available  to  the  small 
businesses  and  corporations.  This 
effort  will  focus  on  the  United  Way.  in 
coordination  with  the  chamber  of 
commerce  and  the  county  PIC/JTPA. 

The  integrated  approaches  of  all 
three  entities  will  perfect  case  man- 
agement in  an  advocacy  mode.  This 
will  begin  the  data  base  established 
initially  by  Arizona  works  or  county 
PIC/JTPA.  The  eastern  training 
center  will  carry  the  case  management 
through,  while  the  Mesa  Community 
Council's  maxistaffing  project  coordi- 
nator will  reassess  and  direct  case 
management.  The  information  avail- 
able within  the  Tri-City  Commimity 
Service  Center  and  its  information  and 
referral    program— the    latter    being 
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funded  jointly  by  the  city  of  Mesa  and 
DES  community  services  administra- 
tion—will also  contribute  to  successful 
case  management. 

The  unique  aspect  of  this  entire 
demonstration,  in  addition  to  the  rela- 
tionships established  through  the 
partnership,  will  be  an  attempt  to 
supply  essential  support  services, 
when  needed,  to  keep  the  AFDC  moth- 
ers employed  once  other  benefits 
begin  to  evaporate. 

As  previously  discussed,  these  will 
include:  Transportation,  day  care  and 
quasi-health  maintenance  service  pro- 
gram. The  project  will  encourage  the 
volunteer  sector  to  contribute  their 
talents  to  diminish  the  costs  of  most 
of  these  kinds  of  support  services. 

MARKETIMG  rOR  SUCCESS 

Effective  community  relations  are 
an  integral  part  of  the  success  of  all 
projects  of  this  kind.  United  Way  or- 
ganizations throughout  the  United 
States  have  learned  to  be  effective 
publicists  in  order  to  capture  the  pub- 
lic's imagination  on  behalf  of  the 
human  service  agencies  they  repre- 
sent. Their  expertise  lies  in  their  abili- 
ty to  communicate  well  with  print  and 
broadcast  media  to  utilize  up-to-date 
telecommunication  technology  to 
their  advantage.  The  Mesa  United 
Way  has  mastered  all  of  these  ap- 
proaches in  order  to  enhance  the  pub- 
lic's understanding  and  commitment 
to  its  many  pilot  projects  and  its 
annual  cEunpaign. 

In  jwidition  to  the  standard  kinds  of 
community  relations  and  publicity, 
the  project  will  attempt  to  utilize  vi- 
deotaping—with appropriate  client  re- 
leases regarding  confidentiality— to 
capture  the  highlights  of  many  fea- 
tures of  this  comprehensive  demon- 
stration. The  project  will  use  the  tapes 
for  public  service  announcemnts,  docu- 
mentaries, and  in-service  training. 

The  objective  of  the  partnership  ap- 
proach in  this  project  is  to  do  every- 
thing possible  to  increase  the  employ- 
ability  and  employment  of  AFDC 
mothers.  We  propose  that  the  United 
Way  demonstration  be  used  to  in- 
crease, not  duplicate,  the  number  of 
AFDC  mothers  served,  and  to  improve 
their  image  as  stable  and  capable 
workers  in  the  eyes  of  the  business 
and  corporate  community  in  Mesa, 
east  Mesa,  and  eastern  Maricopa 
County.  As  a  result,  the  demonstration 
project  will  serve  more  AFDC  mothers 
and  move  them  into  the  rapidly  ex- 
panding pool  of  quality  and  challeng- 
ing jobs. 

We  suggest  a  team  approach  among 
coimty  PIC/JTPA,  DES  Arizona  works 
staff  and  the  United  Way  demonstra- 
tion to  dramatically  magnify  and 
expand  the  impact  of  the  JTPA  dol- 
lars available  to  eastern  Maricopa 
County.  Interagency  agreements  will 
specify  how  these  county  PIC/JTPA 
sponsored  services  will  mesh  together 
and  what  kinds  of  measurable  out- 


comes will  be  included  and  reflected  in 
the  performance  standards  as  part  of 
these  agreements.  All  three  parties 
will  actively  negotiate  the  cooperative 
details.  For  example,  the  United  Way 
demonstration  will  negotiate  with  the 
county  PIC/JTPA  executive  director 
on  a  line  of  credit  to  expand  the  train- 
ing dollar  available  to  serve  additional 
clients. 

Since  the  eastern  training  center,  as 
the  PIC/JTPA  eastern  Maricopa 
County  representative,  is  committed 
to  serve  so  many  AFDC  clients  the 
first  fiscal  year,  the  United  Way  dem- 
onstration will  attempt  to  serve  an 
equal  and  additional  number  for  the 
same  period  of  time. 

S01CMABT 

In  summary,  our  project  will  address 
and  answer  the  following  questions: 

Can  a  unified  city  or  metropolitan 
area  stamp  out  and  prevent  welfare 
dependency  with  an  enlightened  plan 
and  leadership? 

Can  employers'  attitudes  be  changed 
concerning  welfare  recipients'  employ- 
ability  and  their  willingess  to  work? 

Can  gradually  diminishing  day  care 
subsidies  and  health-care  services  ap- 
plied immediately  after  employment 
keep  single  parent  AFDC  women  with 
families  from  recycling  back  onto  wel- 
fare? 

Can  the  United  Way,  the  chamber  of 
commerce,  coimty  priviate  industry 
council  and  Arizona  works  officials 
and  volunteers  pool  their  efforts  on  a 
problem  as  a  big  and  complex  as  wel- 
fare dependency  and  at  the  same  time 
improve  the  way  business  is  done? 

Can  the  department  of  economic  se- 
curity [DES]  work  effectively  with  the 
Federal  Government  to  obtain  the 
programmatic  waivers  essential  to 
make  this  demonstration  successful  by 
extending  services  beyond  employ- 
ment? 

We  believe  that  these  questions  will 
be  answered  in  the  affirmative.  We 
will  mold  the  cooperative  partnership 
out  of  currently  available  resources 
and  will  test  the  strength  of  the  part- 
nership on  all  the  typical  welfare 
problems.  People  have  explained  by 
AFDC  women  have  historically  faced 
unemployability  with  a  variety  of  rea- 
sons. These  reasons  include  barriers 
such  as:  Lack  of  capabilities;  poor  atti- 
tude; teenage  pregnancy;  adult  illiter- 
acy; alcohol  or  substance  abuse;  ab- 
sence of  placement  services;  inad- 
equate support  services  such  as  day 
care,  health  care  and  transportation; 
lack  of  coordination  of  resources  by 
existing  social  service  agencies;  no 
commitment  from  the  business  com- 
munity; poor  self-esteem;  and  limita- 
tions in  congressional  Law. 

This  demonstration  project  is  com- 
mitted to  tackle  and  overcome  any 
barrier  that  an  individual  welfare 
family  might  face.  Our  objective  is  to 
break  the  cycle  of  welfare  dependency. 
By  giving  these  AFDC  mothers  the  op- 


portunity for  gainful  and  challenging 
employment,  along  with  a  postemploy- 
ment  support  system,  we  are  confident 
that  we  can  successfully  achieve  this 
objective.* 


"DOING  GOOD "  WITH  THE 
MINIMUM  WAGE 

•  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  brin«  to  the  Senate's  at- 
tention a  recent  editorial  in  the  Wash- 
ington Times  titled  "  'Doing  Good' 
With  the  Minimum  Wage"  by  Paul 
Craig  Roberts.  I  find  the  story  most 
intriguing  in  light  of  the  ongoing 
debate  over  raising  the  minimum 
wage. 

In  the  editorial,  Mr.  Roberts  relates 
an  experience  he  had  as  an  aspiring 
young  economist  worldng  in  the  Labor 
Department.  His  first  assignment  was 
to  study  the  impact  of  minimum  wage 
laws  on  the  lesser-developed  economy 
of  Puerto  Rico.  The  results  of  his  ef- 
forts contradicted  the  claims  of  mini- 
mum wage  advocates  and  certainly 
came  as  a  surprise  to  those  who  had 
commissioned  the  study. 

It  seems  that  by  the  time  of  Mr. 
Roberts'  investigation,  entire  indus- 
tries in  Puerto  Rico  had  already  been 
wiped  out  as  a  result  of  mandatory 
wage  increases.  A  thriving  needlework 
industry  which  provided  some  of  the 
poorest  people  with  money  income 
had  become  virtually  extinct.  In 
effect,  Puerto  Ricans  suffered  a  dra- 
matic increase  in  unemployment  in  ex- 
change for  higher  wage  scales. 

Repeated  efforts  were  made  by  mini- 
mum wage  proponents  to  rationalize 
and  ultimately  suppress  Mr.  Roberts' 
findings,  diluting  his  clear  conclusion 
that  increased  mandatory  wage  rates 
had  had  a  very  destructive  influence 
on  the  Puerto  Rican  economy. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  help  but 
think  of  how  the  Puerto  Rican  situa- 
tion is  analogous  to  the  situation  in 
rural  America.  One  of  the  few  advan- 
tages rural  areas  have  in  this  economy 
is  the  cost  of  labor.  In  many  rural 
areas,  existing  wage  rates  are  consider- 
ably lower  than  those  in  more  urban 
settings. 

My  fear  is  that  a  fate  sunilar  to  the 
1962  incident  described  by  Mr.  Roberts 
in  Puerto  Rico  awaits  rural  communi- 
ties if  wage  rates  are  excessively  hiked. 
Small  businesses  provide  the  bulk  of 
jobs  in  rural  aretus  and  it  is  small  busi- 
nesses that  will  be  most  harmed  by 
the  minimum  wage  increase.  The 
bottom  line  is  fewer  jobs  for  the  rural 
work  force. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  Senate  knows, 
I  have  led  the  fight  for  some  time  now 
for  an  approach  to  this  problem  which 
is  much  more  efficient  than  increasing 
the  minimum  wage.  That  approach 
calls  for  expanding  the  earned  income 
tax  credit  [EITCl,  and  varying  it  by 
family  size.  Many  Members  of  this 
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body  have  recognized  the  merit  of  this 
approach  and  supported  me  in  the 
past.  It  is  my  hope  that  Congress  will 
finally  recognize  the  negative  effect  of 
a  minimum  wage  increase  and  look  in- 
stead to  my  proposal  as  a  more  effec- 
tive solution. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  editori- 
al be  printed  in  the  Record.  I  thank 
the  Chair. 

The  editorial  follows: 
(From  the  Washington  Times,  May  5,  1989] 

"DoniG  Good"  With  the  Mimimum  Wage 
(By  Paul  Craig  Roberts) 

With  Congress  pressing  for  a  higher  mini- 
mum wage  than  President  George  Bush  is 
willing  to  accept,  it  is  worth  recalling  an  en- 
counter in  the  Kennedy  administration  with 
this  tool  for  doing  good. 

As  an  economics  graduate  student  at  the 
University  of  Virginia,  I  had  two  professors 
from  Harvard  who  responded  to  my  liberal 
idealism  by  helping  me  land  a  spot  in  a  new 
White  House  program  started  by  the  Ken- 
nedy administration.  I  drew  a  Job  in  the 
Labor  Department  and  reported  for  work  in 
the  summer  of  1962. 

By  that  time  minimum  wage  laws  had 
been  on  the  books  long  enough  for  econo- 
mists to  study  their  effects.  Most  had  con- 
cluded that  they  hurt  the  people  they  were 
supposed  to  help. 

At  the  Labor  Department  I  was  assigned 
to  look  Into  this,  specifically  with  regard  to 
the  impact  of  the  minimum  wage  law  on  the 
lesser-developed  economy  of  Puerto  Rico. 
The  law  required  tliat  the  minimum  wage  in 
Puerto  Rico  be  raised  as  rapidly  as  possible 
to  the  n.S.  mainland  level,  with  the  provi- 
sion that  the  minimum  wage  increases  avoid 
a  substantial  Increase  in  unemployment. 

Industry  boards  were  set  up  which  rou- 
tinely raised  the  minimum  wage  and  report- 
ed no  adverse  effects  on  employment.  By 
the  time  of  my  investigation,  entire  indus- 
tries had  been  wiped  out. 

It  soon  became  apparent  that  the  people 
who  served  on  these  boards  were  pleased 
with  the  opportunity  to  "do  good"  by  rais- 
ing wages.  Whenever  unemployment  result- 
ed, some  other  explanation  was  found  to  ac- 
count for  it. 

For  example,  there  had  once  been  a  thriv- 
ing art  needlework  industry  on  the  island 
which  embroidered  handkerchiefs  and 
linens.  Though  there  were  some  production 
shops,  it  was  basically  a  household  industry 
that  provided  some  of  the  poorest  people 
with  a  money  income. 

It  was  also  an  Industry  whose  capital 
equipment  was  easy  to  remove,  and  as  wages 
were  forced  up,  the  entrepreneurs  began 
moving  their  macliines  to  other  locations. 
Puerto  Ricans  were  saved  from  working  for 
"substandard  wages"  by  unemployment. 

When  I  pointed  ttUs  out.  I  was  confronted 
with  the  argument  that  the  handkerchief 
industry  had  been  wiped  out  by  technologi- 
cal change— the  advent  of  Kleenex. 

Curious,  I  checked  the  Import  statistics 
and  found  that  the  product  was  now  stream- 
ing in  from  foreign  locations  not  subject  to 
the  T7.S.  minimum  wage.  When  I  pointed 
this  out,  I  was  told  these  foreign  imports 
were  a  different  product. 

More  determined  to  get  to  the  bottom  of 
the  issue  than  the  Labor  Department 
wanted,  I  found  samples  of  the  Puerto 
Rican  product  in  an  old  report  and  sent 
them  to  the  customs  Inspectors  in  New 
Tork,  who  bad  been  classifying  the  product 


for  years.  A  written  affidavit  came  back 
that  it  was  the  same  product. 

By  now  the  people  who  were  proud  of  how 
much  good  they  had  done  by  raising  wages 
were  angry  at  me.  The  administrator  of  the 
Wages,  Hours  and  Public  Contracts  division 
slammed  his  fist  on  the  table  and  accused 
me  of  being  against  "bread  and  shoes  for 
the  workers."  Dumbfounded,  I  replied  that  I 
was  merely  ret>ortlng  on  the  process  that 
had  deprived  poor  people  of  money  wages. 

There  was  an  uproar,  and  I  was  told  that 
my  report  would  not  be  published.  My  ideal- 
ism flashing,  I  replied  that  in  that  case  I 
would  publish  an  article  about  the  episode. 
With  that,  things  calmed  down,  and  I  re- 
ceived some  half-hearted  pats  on  the  back 
for  having  done  such  a  thorough  Job.  After 
all,  I  had  two  sponsors  who  were  in  with  the 
Kennedys. 

I  went  on  to  the  University  of  California 
at  Berkeley  to  study  more  economics.  At 
Christmas  a  Labor  Department  economist 
with  whom  I  had  worked  came  to  visit  his 
parents.  I  asked  if  my  study  had  been  pub- 
lished, and  he  replied  in  the  affirmative. 
Had  it  stopped  the  process  of  pricing  Puerto 
Rican  labor  out  or  markets?  I  eagerly  asked. 

No.  He  explained  I  had  made  one  mistake. 
By  so  thoroughly  proving  the  case,  my 
report  was  too  long  and  opponents  were 
able  to  seize  on  its  length  and  demand  edit- 
ing. As  paragraphs  and  tables  disappeared, 
the  message  became  confused. 

Outraged,  1  threatened  to  protest,  but  my 
friend  assured  me  that  in  his  experience  no 
one  ever  looked  at  the  reports  anyway,  as 
the  prospect  that  a  person  could  be  hurt  by 
higher  wages  was  not  easily  perceived  by 
most  people. 

Years  later  I  told  this  story  to  a  governor 
of  Puerto  Rico.  He  thought  it  was  a  good 
thing  that  the  low  wage  Jobs  had  been  lost. 
Puerto  Rico  had  replaced  them,  he  said, 
with  high  wage  pharmaceutical  Jobs. 

Had  the  needleworkers  become  chemists? 
I  asked.  No,  he  replied,  they  were  on  welfare 
or  had  moved  to  New  York.« 


THE  CONTRIBUTIONS  OF 
LORRAINE  W.  PRANK 

•  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President, 
this  Sunday,  on  Mother's  Day,  we 
across  the  Nation  will  give  special  rec- 
ognition to  the  women  in  our  lives  who 
have  provided  each  of  us  with  emo- 
tional, moral,  intellectual,  and  increas- 
ingly, economic  support.  Too  often,  a 
mother's  contributions  to  our  individ- 
ual lives  and  to  the  well-being  of  the 
entire  community,  go  unnoticed.  So, 
every  spring,  we  reserve  one  day  to  re- 
member her  value  and  to  say  thank 
you  for  all  the  times  over  the  past 
year  that  she  reached  out  a  helping 
hand  without  the  expectation  of  a  per- 
sonal reward. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  the  op- 
portunity to  express  my  most  sincere 
gratitude  to  a  very  distinguished 
woman  who  has  most  diligently  and 
graciously  served  Arizona  and  the 
Nation,  Lorraine  W.  Frank.  Today,  she 
and  Walter  Cronkite  will  receive  the 
honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  humane 
letters  from  Arizona  State  University. 
This  honorariimi  is  only  one  reflection 
of  a  lifetime  of  selfless  service  to  the 
entire  Arizonan  community. 


UMI 


Over  30  years  ago,  Lorraine  left 
Washington,  DC,  where  she  had 
worked  as  a  journalist,  and  subse- 
quently, as  an  economist  with  the  De- 
partment of  Labor.  As  was  the 
common  practice  for  women  of  her 
generation,  Lorraine  left  both  a  pro- 
fessional career  and  a  start  in  law 
school  to  rear  her  five  children. 
During  her  early  years  in  Maricopa 
County,  AZ,  she  Involved  herself  heav- 
Uy  in  the  life  of  the  community.  When 
the  youngest  of  her  children  turned 
nine,  Lorraine  returned  as  a  profes- 
sional careerwoman  in  nonprofit 
sector  organizations  and  activities  to 
serve  the  public. 

In  1965,  Lorraine  served  as  a  staff 
member  for  the  Choate  Foundation, 
an  organization  devoted  to  improving 
the  life  of  poor  and  disadvantaged 
families,  particularly  children,  by  en- 
couraging them  to  reach  for  higher 
ambitions  and  aspirations.  In  1968, 
Lorraine  left  the  Choate  Foimdation 
to  serve  as  the  director  of  Arizona  Job 
Colleges.  She  was  responsible  for  plan- 
ning and  creating  a  project  to  educate, 
train,  and  rehabilitate  families  of  poor 
rural  migrant  workers.  She  also 
planned  and  secured  funding  of  a  $5.5- 
million  3-year  operational  budget, 
built  a  community  to  house  and  pro- 
vide support  services— including 
health  care,  child  care,  and  recrea- 
tion—for 100  families,  and  hired  and 
managed  professional  staff  through 
startup  of  the  project. 

From  1970  to  1971,  Lorraine  worked 
as  a  consultant  for  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion, where  she  assisted  Southwestern 
Native-Americans  and  Hispanics  in 
creating  and  securing  funding  for  pro- 
grams in  housing,  social  services,  and 
economic  development.  During  this 
time,  she  held  the  position  of  director 
of  relocation  and  social  services  for 
the  city  of  Scottsdale  Redevelopment 
Agency.  She  was  responsible  for  relo- 
cating families  for  the  development  of 
Scottsdale  mall.  She  created  new  hous- 
ing and  relocation  plans  for  Yaqui  In- 
dians and  other  residents  who  lived  in 
a  frequently  flooded  bed  of  the  Indian 
Bend  Wash.  Furthermore,  she  created 
and  developed  the  multiservice  Vista 
Del  Camino  Community  Center.  For 
her  outstanding  service,  Lorraine  re- 
ceived the  1971  city  of  Scottsdale 
award  for  civic  service. 

In  1973,  Lorraine  became  the  found- 
ing executive  director  for  the  Arizona 
Humanities  Council,  a  position  which 
she  will  continue  to  hold  until  her  re- 
tirement in  September  of  this  year.  As 
the  director  for  the  coimcil,  she  is  re- 
sponsible for  planning,  initiating,  and 
coordinating  public  programs  in  the 
humanities  for  the  people  of  Arizona. 
This  requires  a  commitment  to  litera- 
ture, history,  philosophy,  and  other 
bodies  of  knowledge  that  deal  with 
values  and  ideas  essential  to  the  edu- 
cation of  citizens  in  a  democracy  and 
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to  the  continuing  health  of  the  world 
of  ideas.  Since  its  foundation,  the 
council  has  distributed  between  $2  and 
$3  million  in  over  500  grants  to  make 
possible  discussions  throughout  Arizo- 
na on  such  diverse  topics  as  the  cultur- 
al heritage  of  Arizona's  people,  the 
lives  of  Arizona  women,  capital  pun- 
ishment, contemporary  American  lit- 
eratxire,  the  future  of  knowledge,  Beo- 
wvdf ,  and  the  ethical  issues  in  health 
care. 

For  16  years,  Lorraine  has  represent- 
ed the  councU  and  its  program  to  aca- 
demic and  nonacademic  groups  in  the 
State,  helping  to  build  its  role  in  the 
cultural  life  of  Arizona.  The  pro- 
gram—and Lorraine's  work  as  direc- 
tor—has so  broadly  affected  the 
awareness  and  imderstanding  of  the 
humanities  that  Lorraine  has  received 
formal  personal  recognition  by  two  of 
the  State's  universities.  In  1985,  Lor- 
raine received  the  honorary  degree  of 
doctor  of  humanities  as  well  as  the  Ar- 
izona State  University  distinguished 
achievement  award.  Today,  she  re- 
ceives her  third  such  award  of  recogni- 
tion; the  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of 
humane  letters  from  Arizona  State 
University. 

Lorraine's  commitment  to  excellence 
reaches  far  beyond  the  professional 
arena.  Lorraine  is  a  devoted  volunteer 
for  a  variety  of  noteworthy  organiza- 
tions. She  is  a  member  of  the  Arizona 
committee  of  selection  of  Rhodes 
scholars.  She  is  on  the  advisory  coun- 
cil for  Valley  leadership  and  the  board 
of  directors  for  Arizona  Academy.  Cur- 
rently, she  affiliates  herself  with 
Phoenix  Together,  the  Charter  100, 
Maricopa  County  Mental  Health  Asso- 
ciation, Opera  Dames,  Phoenix  Art 
Museima  League,  associate  Alumnae  of 
Vassar  College,  and  Seven  College 
Conference.  She  has  previously  served 
on  the  board  of  directors  for  the  Jane 
Wayland  Child  Guidance  Center  and 
for  the  Friendly  House.  She  served  on 
the  founding  board  of  directors  for 
Valley  Leadership.  She  was  a  board 
member  for  various  PTA's  and  Scotts- 
dale  PTA  councU.  She  sat  on  the  Na- 
tional Committee  for  Support  of  the 
Public  Schools,  National  Mental 
Health  Law  Project,  and  was  vice-chair 
of  the  advisory  committee  of  the  Ari- 
zona State  University  School  of  Social 
Work. 

Lorraine  has  demonstrated  a  com- 
mitment to  the  public  with  her  sup- 
port for  the  democratic  process  and 
with  public  service.  She  is  a  member  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee  and  is 
active  at  aU  levels  of  party  organiza- 
tion. She  is  presently  the  chairman  of 
the  reelection  committee  of  Arizona's 
incumbent  governor.  Rose  Mofford. 
She  has  served  as  the  co-chair  of  the 
Mayor's  Reelection  Campaign  Com- 
mittee and  as  co-chair  of  the  advisory 
committee  of  the  Mayor's  Reelection 
Campaign     Committee.     She     is     a 


member  of  the  National  and  of  the  Ar- 
izona women's  political  caucus.  Lor- 
raine has  served  on  such  city  boards 
and  commissions  as  the  municipal  aer- 
onautics advisory  board,  the  judicial 
selection  advisory  board,  the  citizen 
bond  advisory  committee,  the  transit 
advisory  committee,  and  chair  of  the 
transit  subcommittee  of  the  citizens 
bond  committee. 

Lorraine  is  also  active  in  the  health 
field.  She  presently  serves  as  a 
member  of  the  council  on  trusteeship 
for  the  Arizona  Hospital  Association. 
She  sits  on  the  board  of  directors  for 
Camelback  Mental  Health  Systems, 
and  is  vice-chair  of  the  Camelback 
Hospitals  Management  Corporation. 
She  sat  on  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Camelback  Thunderbird  Samari- 
tan Hospitals  Association,  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Camelback  Mental 
Health  Foundation,  and  the  Arizona 
Health  Planning  Advisory  Council. 
For  Camelback  Hospitals,  she  has, 
over  a  16-year  period,  held  such  posi- 
tions as  member  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee, vice-chair,  chair,  and  board 
member  on  the  board  of  directors.  Her 
service  as  chair  included  her  participa- 
tion during  a  period  of  dramatic 
growth  with  the  opening  of  three  new 
facilities,  the  development  of  several 
significant  treatment  programs,  and 
the  planning  of  two  new  hospitals.  As 
a  tribute  to  Lorraine  upon  her  retire- 
ment from  the  board,  Lorraine  was 
recognized  as  a  "caring  and  articulate 
ambassador  for  Camelback  Hospitals; 
Lorraine  Prank  helped  the  organiza- 
tion step  into  the  1980's  as  a  leader  in 
the  provision  of  mental  health  serv- 
ices." 

Not  only  has  Lorraine  pursued  an  as- 
tonishingly rich  and  productive  career, 
but  she  is  also  the  wife  of  a  distin- 
guished constitutional  lawyer  and 
legal  scholar  and  historian,  and 
mother  of  five  children.  Lorraine  is  a 
shining  example  of  the  type  of  dynam- 
ic family  and  career  woman  that 
stands  in  the  forefront  of  America's 
reach  for  excellence.  As  Stephen  Lea- 
cock  once  said,  "...  those  who  do 
most,  dream  most."  Thank  you,  Lor- 
raine Frank,  for  your  vision,  and  for 
the  desire  and  courage  to  reach  for 
the  realization  of  your  vision;  Arizona 
and  all  America  has  profited  immeas- 
urably from  your  quest.  For  that,  I 
salute  you,  I  congratulate  you  on  the 
receipt  of  the  honorarium  today,  and  I 
wish  you  a  "Happy  Mother's  Day."» 


COMMENDING  COMMUNITY 
TRASHBUSTERS  WEEK 

•  Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
recognize  and  applaud  a  program 
taking  place  this  week  called  "Commu- 
nity Trashbusters  Week."  The  pro- 
gram is  a  communitywide  cleanup 
effort  by  hundreds  of  volimteers  in 
Tuba  City  and  Moencopi,  AZ,  to  help 


restore  the  beauty  of  their  communi- 
ties. The  project  is  a  grassroots  effort 
whose  success  will  hopefully  spread  to 
other  commimities  around  the  Nation. 
Volunteers  from  all  parts  of  the 
Tuba  City  and  Moencopi  communities, 
including  local  businesses,  schools,  city 
officials,  the  fire  station,  the  local  Na- 
tional Guard  unit,  tribal  departments, 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  the 
Indian  Health  Service,  are  all  contrib- 
uting their  time  to  this  effort.  Togeth- 
er, they  are  utilizing  a  variety  of  inno- 
vative ideas  to  get  all  the  members  of 
the  community  involved  in  the  clean- 
up effort. 

Mr.  President,  this  cleanup  project  is 
a  perfect  example  of  the  spirit  of  vol- 
unteerism  and  community-mindedness 
which  you  have  encouraged  all  Ameri- 
cans to  take  part  in.  Community 
Trashbusters  Week  has  developed  a 
unique  type  of  partnership  between 
public  and  private  sectors  to  help  meet 
the  real  needs  of  our  cities.  This 
project  not  only  provides  for  cleanup 
and  restoration,  but  also  gives  neigh- 
bors a  chance  to  become  better  ac- 
quainted, while  donating  their  time  to 
the  project. 

Some  of  the  creative  efforts  being 
used  include  trash  cleanup  days, 
wherein  businesses  release  their  em- 
ployees for  a  half  day  to  pick  up  trash, 
and  a  "trash-a-thon"  where  nonprofit 
organizations  solicit  pledges  from  com- 
munity members  for  each  bag  of  trash 
picked  up.  Another  activity,  the  re- 
moval of  abandoned  jimk  vehicles,  has 
been  facilitated  by  the  generous  ef- 
forts of  the  National  Guard  and  a 
local  trucking  company.  And  recycling 
stations  have  been  set  up  to  both  edu- 
cate the  community  on  recycling  and 
encourage  participation  in  the  cleanup 
by  selling  recyclable  materials  for  pro- 
ceeds. 

Local  schools  have  also  played  a 
major  role  in  stimulating  interest  in 
the  program.  They  have  initiated  the 
"Adopt-A-Trash  Can"  project,  since 
the  Tuba  City  and  Moencopi  areas  do 
not  have  city  dumpsters.  Local  busi- 
nesses take  responsibility  for  emptying 
their  adopted  55-gallon  drums.  Poster 
and  essay  contests  are  also  taking 
place  at  local  schools  to  help  drum  up 
interest  in  the  project.  Working  with 
the  schools,  local  businesses  have  con- 
tributed food  and  money  for  a  cookout 
to  raise  funds  for  the  cleanup  effort. 

These  creative  efforts,  by  those  in 
Tuba  City  and  Moencopi,  to  volunteer 
their  time  and  resources  are  an  exam- 
ple to  other  communities  that  the 
spirit  of  volunteerism  is  still  alive  and 
well.  Oiu-  Nation  was  founded  on  these 
principles  of  generosity,  selflessness, 
and  helping  others.  Without  the  con- 
tributions of  volunteers,  a  countless 
number  of  community  projects  and  es- 
sential services  would  have  never  been 
available. 
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In  conclusion  Iilr.  President,  I  wish 
to  salute  each  individual  who  has  vol- 
unteered his  or  her  time  and  energy  to 
support  this  project  to  beautify  this 
Arizona  community.  I  can  only  hope 
that  the  "Commimity  Trashbusters 
Week"  in  Tuba  City  will  serve  as  a  cat- 
alyst to  encourage  other  communities 
to  participate  in  similar  cleanup 
projects  in  both  Arizona  and  across 
the  Nation.* 


NATIONAL  ASIAN  PACIFIC 
AMERICAN  HERITAGE  WEEK 

•  Bir.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  this 
week  has  been  proclaimed  by  Presi- 
dent Bush  to  be  "National  Asian  Pacif- 
ic American  Heritage  Week."  I  would 
like  to  Join  in  recognizing  and  saluting 
the  contributions  and  achievements 
made  by  Americans  of  Asian  and  Pa- 
cific Island  descent. 

Contrary  to  what  many  believe, 
Asian  Pacific  Americans  are  among 
our  earliest  settlers.  Although  the  ma- 
jority of  Asians  and  Pacific  Islanders 
came  here  after  the  turn  of  the  centu- 
ry, Filipinos  have  been  here  even 
before  the  United  States  was  founded. 
This  year  marks  the  226th  anniversary 
of  Filipinos  in  America. 

As  Asians  and  Pacific  Islanders  emi- 
grated to  the  United  States,  they 
brought  to  this  country  a  variety  of 
rich  and  distinctive  traditions  and  cul- 
tures. The  heritage  of  each  group  is 
similar  but  by  no  means  alike.  Asian 
Pacific  Americans  are  intensely  proud 
both  of  being  American,  and  also  of 
their  heritage. 

Overcoming  great  hardships,  Asian 
Pacific  Americans  have  made  historic 
contributions  to  this  Nation.  Workers 
of  Chinese  ancestry  were  instrumental 
in  building  the  first  east-west  trans- 
continental railroad.  The  442d  Regi- 
mental Combat  Team,  composed  en- 
tirely of  Japanese  Americans  who 
fought  in  World  War  II,  became  the 
most  decorated  fighting  imit  in  U.S. 
military  history. 

Today,  Asian  Pacific  Americans  are 
among  the  leaders  of  industry,  espe- 
cially in  the  high-technology  field.  As 
we  enter  into  what  some  have  called 
the  Era  of  the  Pacific  Rim.  Asian  Pa- 
cific Americans  will  act  as  a  nature 
bridge  to  link  the  United  States  with 
our  trading  partners  in  the  Far  East 
and  Southeast  Asia. 

Asian  Pacific  Americans  will  be 
among  our  business  and  community 
leaders  of  tomorrow.  Asian  Pacific 
American  students  have  achieved  high 
scholastic  nuu-ks  in  our  finest  schools 
and  universities.  In  addition,  they  are 
entering  in  record  numbers  profes- 
sions in  which  they  were  typically  un- 
derrepresented,  such  as  politics  and 
law. 

The  United  States  is  a  nation  of  im- 
migrants and  their  descendants,  who 
together  bring  richness  and  diversity 
to  all  of  our  lives.  As  Asian  Pacific 


Americans  have  become  part  of  the 
American  fabric,  they  have  contribut- 
ed notably  to  the  histories  of  this 
great  Nation  and  of  my  home  state  of 
Washington.  It  is  with  great  pleasure 
that  I  salute  all  Asian  Pacific  Ameri- 
cans, not  only  during  this  special  week 
of  recognition,  but  throughout  the 
year  as  well.* 


AUTHORITY  FOR  RECORD  TO 
REMAIN  OPEN 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Record 
remain  open  until  5  p.m.  today  for  the 
introduction  of  bills  and  statements. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TO  DELAY  THE  EFFECTIVE 
DATE  OF  SECTION  27  OF  THE 
OFFICE  OF  FEDERAL  PRO- 
CUREMENT POUCY  ACT 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  immediate  consider- 
ation of  S.  968,  now  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  968)  to  delay  the  effective  date 
of  section  27  of  the  Office  of  Federal  Pro- 
curement Policy  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  (S. 
968)  was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

S.  968 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  DELAY  OF  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

Section  «<b)  of  the  Office  of  Federal  Pro- 
curement Policy  Act  Amendments  of  1988 
(PubUc  Law  100-679;  102  SUt.  4068)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "180  days  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "July  16,  1989". 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


JOINT  REFERRAL  OP  BILL— S.  978 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  S.  978.  a  bill 
to  authorize  the  establishment  of  the 
National  Museum  of  the  American 
Indian  within  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tute, be  Jointly  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Rules  and  Administration 
and  Indian  Affairs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UMI 


ORDER  FOR  STAR  PRINT— S.  711, 
S.  712 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  S.  711  and  S. 
712,  two  bills  dealing  with  the  status 
of  Puerto  Rico,  be  star  printed  to  re- 
flect the  changes  I  now  send  to  the 
desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President.  I  fur- 
ther ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
statement  by  Senator  Johnston 
appear  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
that  the  two  bills  be  printed  in  the 
Record  following  his  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  5,  1989.  Senator  McClure  and  I 
introduced  three  bills:  S.  710.  S.  711. 
and  S.  712.  to  provide  for  referendxm:is 
on  the  future  political  status  of  Puerto 
Rico.  The  purpose  of  these  bills  is  to 
give  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  an  op- 
portunity to  express  their  preference 
between  the  three  status  options: 
statehood,  commonwealth,  and  inde- 
pendence. The  reason  that  three  bills 
were  introduced  was  to  reflect  the  un- 
certainty which  exists  regarding  the 
level  of  specificity  which  the  Congress 
will  achieve  in  defining  these  three 
status  options.  S.  710  defines  the  op- 
tions with  just  a  few  words.  S.  711 
would  define  them  in  general  terms 
and  in  a  few  pages,  while  S.  712  would 
define  the  options  in  complete  detail 
including  legislative  language  on  tran- 
sition and  implementation  procedures. 

As  I  stated  upon  introduction  of 
these  bills  on  April  5.  the  initial  defini- 
tions of  the  status  options  for  S.  711 
and  S.  712  were  to  be  provided  by  the 
three  political  parties  on  May  9.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  appropriate  places  in 
the  bills  were  left  blank. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  very  pleased 
that  the  three  parties  have  dedicated 
themselves  to  this  difficult  task,  and 
to  oiir  ambitious  schedule.  They  have 
submitted  their  respective  definitions 
as  anticipated,  and  they  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  their  efforts. 

The  issue  of  Puerto  Rican  status  is 
wide-ranging  and  necessarily  Involves 
matters  of  concern  of  many  Members, 
and  committees,  of  the  Senate.  If 
Puerto  Rico  is  to  hold  a  plebiscite  in 
1992.  then  we  must  enact  legislation  in 
the  101st  Congress.  This  means  com- 
pleting action  in  the  Senate  this  year. 
Otherwise,  the  House  will  not  have 
sufficient  time  to  consider  this  legisla- 
tion next  year,  and  the  referendum 
will  not  be  able  to  be  held  in  Puerto 
Rico  before  the  1992  election  cam- 
paign gets  underway.  Such  a  delay 
would  push  the  referendum  into  1992, 
and  cause  it  to  become  confused  by 
other  issues.  Accordingly,  because  of 
this  time  constraint,  and  the  wide 
range  of  issues  covered  by  this  legisla- 
tion.  I   encourage   my  colleagues   to 
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study  these  definitions  carefully  so 
that  we  can  work  together  to  resolve 
any  concerns  promptly. 

In  order  to  facilitate  this  process  of 
review  the  committee  has  scheduled  a 
staff  briefing  for  Monday,  May  22,  at 
1:30  in  the  Energy  Committee  hearing 
room,  SD-366.  Invitations  to  this  brief- 
ing have  been  sent  to  all  Senate  Of- 
fices, and  I  encourage  the  attendance 
of  staff,  from  Member  offices  and 
committees.  The  briefing  will  include 
short  presentations  by  a  representa- 
tive of  each  of  the  parties  on  their  re- 
spective definitions  of  statehood,  com- 
monwealth, and  independence,  and 
they  will  be  available  to  answer  ques- 
tions. 

On  June  1  and  2,  the  committee  will 
begin  its  formal  consideration  of  these 
three  bills.  These  hearings  will  contin- 
ue to  Puerto  Rico  in  mid-June  and 
then  will  return  to  DC  to  receive  testi- 
mony from  the  administration  in  July. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  very  pleased 
that  this  process  remains  on  schedule. 
With  these  initial  proposed  defini- 
tions, the  real  work  now  begins.  These 
definitions  represent  the  desires  of  the 
three  principal  political  parties,  but 
now  the  Congress  must  consider  them, 
and  modify  them,  to  reflect  the  con- 
cerns of  the  Federal  Government. 
Only  after  congressional  consider- 
ation, and  definition  of  the  status  op- 
tions, can  a  meaningful  referendum  be 
held  in  Puerto  Rico.  This  is  because 
only  Congress  has  the  authority  to 
change  the  island's  political  status. 

This  issue  Is  of  great  importance  to 
the  Nation  and  to  the  people  of  Puerto 
Rico.  The  leadership  of  the  island  has 
asked  for  our  assistance  and  consider- 
ation in  consulting  on  future  political 
status.  We  have  a  responsibility  to  re- 
spond, and  I  look  forward  to  working 
with  my  colleagues  in  meeting  this  re- 
sponsibility. 

S.  711 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That— 

(1)  the  United  States  of  America  recog- 
nizes the  principles  of  international  law 
with  respect  to  its  relationship  with  Puerto 
Rico;  and 

(2)  the  United  States  is  committed  to  a 
process  of  consultation  and  negotiation  with 
the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  leading  to  a  refer- 
endum on  the  Issue  of  political  status  to  be 
conducted  In  a  fair  and  equitable  manner. 

SEC.  2.  REFERENDUM. 

(a)  In  General.— An  Islandwide  referen- 
dum shall  be  held  in  Puerto  Rico  In  which 
qualified  voters  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico  shall  be  represented  a  choice  of 
negotiating  one  of  three  status  options  for 
Puerto  Rico  as  follows: 

(DSUtehood; 

(2)  Independence:  or 

(3)  Commonwealth. 

For  the  purpose  of  these  negotiations  It  is 
understood  that  the  initial  position  of  the 
people  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico  and  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  is  that  the  terms  shall  be  as  follows; 

(b)  Initial  Definitions.— 


(1)  Statehood.— Upon  admission  as  a 
state,  Puerto  Rico  would  cease  being  a  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States.  The  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico  would  be  admitted  as 
a  sovereign  state  of  the  Union,  with  its  cur- 
rent Constitution,  on  an  equal  footing  and 
in  true  permanent  union  with  the  other 
fifty  states. 

The  new  State  of  Puerto  Rico  shall  be 
known  as  The  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico.  In  Spanish  it  shall  be  known  as 
"Estado  Soberano  de  Puerto  Rico". 

Admission  to  the  Union  has  historically 
been  a  flexible  and  varied  process  which  has 
been  adapted  to  the  individual  circum- 
stances of  each  new  state.  Congress,  which 
has  the  constitutional  power  to  facilitate 
the  admission  of  new  states,  would  provide 
for  a  smooth  process  of  adjustment  from 
the  tax  structure  of  the  territorial  status  to 
the  federal  fiscal  system. 

The  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  would 
be  assured  of  its  reserved  state  right  under 
the  Constitution  to  continue  to  maintain 
both  Spanish  and  English  as  its  official  lan- 
guages, as  well  as  of  its  right  to  preserve 
and  enhance  its  particular  cultural  charac- 
teristics. 

Statehood  creates  the  only  permanent 
union  with  the  United  States  that  is  consist- 
ent with  the  "more  perfect  union"  of  equal 
states  established  by  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution. 

Statehood  would  entail  fundamental  polit- 
ical and  economic  betterment  for  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico. 

Statehood  means  economic  self-reliance 
and  social  justice.  Including  parity  for  its 
residents  in  those  aspects  of  federal  legisla- 
tion that  cover  the  residents  of  the  several 
states  at  the  time  of  admission  and  in  the 
future. 

Statehood  means  political  equality,  and, 
specifically,  the  right  to  participate  in  the 
process  of  election  of  the  President  and 
Vice-President  of  the  United  SUtes  as  well 
as  the  right  to  elect  two  (2)  U.S.  Senators 
and  the  corresponding  number  of  members 
of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

Statehood  means  that  all  benefits  and 
protections  of  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion would  be  fully  bestowed  on  the  People 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  to- 
gether with  the  guarantee  of  full  protection 
by  the  Federal  judicial  system. 

Statehood  entails  the  immediate  full  ex- 
tension of  federal  entitlements  and  legisla- 
tion providing  parity  for  the  residents  of 
Puerto  Rico  in  all  Federal  programs.  The 
Commonwealth  will  assume  all  responsibil- 
ities of  a  State  of  the  Union. 

Statehood  is  a  political  formula  recon- 
gized  by  the  international  community 
through  Resolution  1541  (XV)  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  and 
through  Resolution  1469  (XTV)  of  that 
body,  which  was  adopted  upon  the  admis- 
sion of  the  new  states  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 
SUtehood  embodies  the  highest  degree  of 
autonomy  and  sovereignty  in  true  perma- 
nent union  with  the  several  states. 
(2)  Independence.— 

(A)  In  order  to  ensure  the  legitimate  in- 
terests of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  United 
States,  to  strengthen  bonds  of  friendship 
and  cooperation,  and  to  provide  for  equita- 
ble economic  relations  between  both  na- 
tions, the  United  States  shall  recognize  the 
Independence  of  Puerto  Rico  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  set  forth  below,  thus 
guaranteeing  the  necessary  conditions  for  a 
rational  and  mutually  advantageous  transi- 
tion before  and  after  the  proclamation  of 
Puerto  Rico's  independence. 


(B)  The  following  shall  constitute  the 
Principles  under  which  the  Congress  shall 
recognize  I*uerto  Rico's  independence  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  Section  3: 

(I)  Human  Rights.— The  people  of  Puerto 
Rico  shall,  through  a  Constitutional  Con- 
vention, establish  a  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment which  shall  guarantee  the  full  pro- 
tection of  fundamental  human  rights. 

(II)  Citizenship.— The  Republic  of  Puerto 
Rico  shall  establish  its  own  citizenship,  and 
there  shall  be  agreements  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Republic  of  Puerto 
Rico  to  ensure  the  compatibility  between 
the  citizenships  of  both  nations. 

(III)  Defense.— The  United  States  and  the 
Republic  of  Puerto  Rico  shall  enter  into 
agreements  that  will  make  possible  the  ulti- 
mate demilitarization  of  the  Republic  of 
Puerto  Rico. 

(IV)  Trate.- The  United  States  shall 
allow  free  access  into  its  market  to  all  im- 
ports of  goods  and  services  originating  in 
the  Republic  of  Puerto  Rico  for  a  period  of 
twenty  years  after  the  proclamation  of  inde- 
pendence. 

(V)  Taxation.— The  United  States  shall 
guarantee  that  the  tax  credit  currently  al- 
lowed under  Section  936  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  shall  remain  in  full  effect 
upon  the  proclamation  of  Puerto  Rico's  in- 
dependence and  during  the  fifteen  years  im- 
mediately thereafter. 

(VI)  Public  debt.— The  Republic  of  Puerto 
Rico  shall  assume  the  outstanding  debts 
and  obligations  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
F\ierto  Rico,  its  instrumentalities  and  mu- 
nicipalities, and  the  United  States  shall  for 
a  period  of  twenty-five  years  maintain  the 
income  tax  exemption  currently  proNlded  by 
law  on  interest  payments  derived  from  debts 
and  obligations  incurred  into  before  or  after 
the  proclamation  of  independence. 

(VII)  Vested  rights.— The  United  States 
shall  guarantee  all  vested  rights  and  bene- 
fits accruing  to  residents  of  Puerto  Rico 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  from 
past  services  or  contributions,  such  as  bene- 
fits for  Veterans  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  and  their  relatives,  benefits 
for  retired  government  employees,  and  old 
age  and/or  disability  payments  under  the 
Social  Security  Act,  untli  their  extinction 
under  the  applicable  laws  of  the  United 
States:  and  contributions  made  to  the  Social 
Security  System  by  those  not  yet  eligible 
for  benefits  at  the  time  of  the  proclamation 
of  Independence  shall  be  transferred  for  ad- 
ministration by  the  Republic  of  Puerto 
Rico. 

(VIII)  Economic  assistance:.- The  United 
States  shall  guarantee  the  continuation  of 
transfer  payments  to  individuals,  and  to  the 
Government  of  Puerto  Rico,  its  instrumen- 
talities and  municipalities,  at  current-level 
funding  in  the  form  of  block  grants  for  the 
discretionary  use  of  the  government  of  the 
Republic  of  Puerto  Rico  for  ten  years  after 
the  proclamation  of  independence,  and 
thereafter  for  ten  additional  years  on  a  de- 
creasing basis. 

(IX)  Currency.— The  Republic  of  Puerto 
Rico  may  establish  its  own  monetary 
system,  provided  that  during  the  ten  years 
following  the  proclamation  of  Independence 
both  the  U.S.  dollar  and  Puerto  Rican  cur- 
rency shall  be  accepted  as  legal  tender  in  all 
transactions  in  Puerto  Rico. 

(X)  Friendship  and  cooperation.— To 
ensure  the  effectiveness  of  the  purposes  of 
this  Act  after  the  proclamation  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  Puerto  Rico,  the  United  States 
and  the  Republic  of  Puerto  Rico  dhall  set 
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forth  the  details  of  their  biUteral  relations 
In  a  Treaty  of  Friendship  and  Cooperation. 

(3)  ERHAMCSD  COIUOIIWKALTB.— 

Subpart  I.— Statement  of  Purposes 

In  1952  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
fully  recosTJatng  the  principle  of  govem- 
ment  by  consent,  and  the  People  of  Puerto 
Rico,  in  the  exercise  of  their  right  to  self-de- 
teminatlon,  entered  upon  a  compact  which 
established  a  Conunonwealth  relationship 
between  Puerto  Rico  and  the  United  States. 

Under  the  compact  the  People  of  Puerto 
Rico  adopted  in  their  own  sovereign  right 
their  own  Constitution  and  formed  an  au- 
tonomous political  community  in  perma- 
nent union  with  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica based  on  the  irreversible  bond  of  Ameri- 
can citizenship. 

In  1953  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  recognized  the  creation  of 
the  Commonwealth  and  removed  Puerto 
Rico  from  the  list  of  nonself-goveming  ter- 
ritories. 

This  association  has  enabled  the  People  of 
Puerto  Rico  to  advance  their  economic  and 
social  development  and  to  preserve  their  dis- 
tinct historical  heritage  and  ctiltural  person- 
ality. 

As  inherent  in  all  political  relationships 
freely  entered  upon.  It  was  based  on  the  un- 
derstanding that  It  would  evolve  and  devel- 
op within  Its  particular  political  nature 
upon  mutually  agreeable  terms. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  Section  2(bK3>  to  pro- 
vide for  the  enhancement  of  the  Common- 
wealth relationship  by  enlarging  the  scope 
of  self-government  of  the  Puerto  Rican 
people  upon  the  approval  of  a  proposition  to 
that  effect  by  a  majority  of  the  eligible 
voters  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico. 

Subpart  2.— Referendum  Proposition: 
Commonwealth 

The  referendum  proposition  regarding 
Commonwealth,  to  be  presented  to.  and 
voted  upon,  by  the  People  of  Puerto  Rico 
shall  be  as  follows:  "The  Commonwealth  as- 
sociation with  the  United  SUtes  shall  be  en- 
hanced to  enable  the  People  of  Puerto  Rico 
to  accelerate  their  economic  and  social  de- 
velopment and  attain  maximum  cultural 
and  political  autonomy  within  permanent 
union  with  the  United  States  based  on  the 
irreversible  bond  of  American  citizenship,  a 
common  defense,  a  common  market,  and  a 
common  currency." 

The  proposition  will  appear  in  the  ballot, 
in  E^Mnish,  as  follows:  "E3  Estado  Libre  Aso- 
dado  se  fortaleoera  para  acelerar  el  desar- 
rollo  econdmlco  y  social  y  alcanzar  la 
m*irii««  autonomla  cultural  y  politlca  del 
pueblo  de  Puerto  Rico  en  su  uniOn  perman- 
ente  con  los  Bstados  Unldos  sobre  los  pilares 
de  crantkn  defensa,  comOn  mercado,  comOn 
moneda,  y  el  vinculo  Indisoluble  de  la  cluda- 
danla  americana." 

Subpart  3.— Principles  of  Commonwealth 

When  the  Oovemor  certifies  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  in  accordance  with  Section  2(d)  that 
the  decision  of  the  People  of  Puerto  Rico 
which  received  the  majority  of  the  votes 
cast  favors  the  proposition  of  enhanced 
Commonwealth  in  permanent  union  with 
the  United  States,  as  set  forth  in  subpart  2. 
above.  Section  1  of  the  Puerto  Rico  Federal 
Relations  Act,  39  SUt.  954,  as  amended,  48 
X1S.C.  Section  731,  shall  be  repealed,  and  re- 
placed by  the  following: 

"(1)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  apply 
to  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  an 
autonomous  body  politic  Joined  in  perma- 
nent union  with  the  United  States  on  the 


basis  of  common  citizenship,  common  de- 
fense, common  market  and  common  curren- 
cy. 

"(2)  The  policy  of  the  United  States  shall 
be  to  enhance  the  Commonwealth  relation- 
ship enjoyed  by  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  United  States  to  enable 
the  People  of  Puerto  Rico  to  accelerate 
their  economic  and  social  development  and 
attain  maximum  cultural  and  political  au- 
tonomy within  permanent  union  with  the 
United  States,  to  secure  more  equitable  par- 
ticipation for  the  People  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico  In  all  federal  pro- 
grams that  provide  grants  or  services  to  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  as  Individuals,  to 
seciu%  Increased  participation  by  the  People 
of  Puerto  Rico  in  U.S.  governmental  deci- 
sions affecting  them,  to  safeguard  the  dis- 
tinct cultural  Identity  of  the  People  of 
Puerto  Rico,  and  to  protect  the  bilateral 
nature  of  the  relationship  between  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
United  States." 

Subpart  4.— Implementation  of  Federal 
Policy 

When  the  new  federal  policy  is  estab- 
lished in  accordance  with  subpart  3,  then 
Section  9  of  the  Federal  Relations  Act,  39 
Stat.  954.  as  amended,  48  U.S.C.  Section  734, 
Is  amended  by  inserting  at  the  begiimlng 
thereof  the  term  "(a)"  and  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

"(b)  A  federal  statutory  law,  or  provision 
of  such  law,  is  locally  Inapplicable  unless  it 
is  consistent  with  the  policy  established 
under  subpart  3  and  unless  such  federal 
statutory  law  has  proper  regard  for  the  eco- 
nomic, cultural,  ecological,  geographic,  de- 
mograptiic  and  other  local  conditions  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico.  This  subsec- 
tion shaU  not  apply  to: 

"(1)  any  federal  statutory  law  in  which  the 
Congress  makes  a  specific  finding  that  there 
is  an  overriding  nationaJ  Interest  that  such 
law  should  apply  to  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  or 

"(11)  any  federal  statutory  law,  or  provi- 
sion thereof,  establishing  directly  or  indi- 
rectly grants  and/or  services  to  citizens  of 
the  United  States  as  Individuals,  or 

"(ill)  any  federal  statutory  law  or  provi- 
sion thereof  relating  to  citizenship,  or 

"(iv)  any  federal  statutory  law  or  provi- 
sion thereof  pertaining  to  the  foreign  rela- 
tions, defense  or  national  security  of  the 
United  States  that  requires  uniform  applica- 
bility throughout  the  United  States,  includ- 
ing the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  to 
achieve  its  intended  purposes. 

"(c)  In  addition  to  judicial  determinations 
of  the  inapplicability  of  federal  laws  under 
subsection  (b),  the  Oovemor  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico  may  certify  from 
time  to  time  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  that  a  federal  statutory  law  or  provi- 
sion thereof,  other  than  one  excluded  from 
the  operation  of  subsection  (b),  Is  inconsist- 
ent with  a  Puerto  Rican  statute  and  the 
policy  established  under  subsection  (b). 
Unless,  within  60  days  of  the  receipt  of  such 
certification,  a  statute  is  enacted  embodying 
the  finding  required  under  subsection  (b)(i), 
the  President  shall  issue  a  proclamation 
that  such  federal  statutory  law  or  provision 
thereof  identified  in  the  Governor's  certifi- 
cation is  not  applicable  In  I*uerto  Rico. 

"(dKl)  The  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico 
may  continue  to  enter  in  its  own  right  Into 
international  cultural,  commercial,  educa- 
tional and  sports  agreements,  and  other 
agreements  of  like  nature. 


"(11)  In  addition,  the  Oovemor  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  may  take 
any  official  action  to  promote  the  interna- 
tional Interests  of  Puerto  Rico  that  requires 
the  consent  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment and  is  not  expressly  prohibited  by  law. 
The  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico  shall  provide  written  notice  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  of  any 
official  action  he  contemplates  taking  pur- 
suant to  the  authorization  of  this  part  of 
this  subsection  and  not  pursuant  to  any 
other  authorization  or  consent.  The  Presi- 
dent may,  within  30  days  of  his  receipt  of 
such  notice,  sign  and  transmit  to  the  Gover- 
nor of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  a 
d(x;ument  expressing  his  determination  that 
the  contemplated  official  action  would  im- 
peril the  foreign  relations  or  national  de- 
fense of  the  United  States,  in  which  case 
the  authorization  hereby  granted  shall  be 
withdrawn  as  regards  such  contemplated  of- 
ficial action. 

"(e)  All  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
guided  by  the  policy  stated  in  subpart  3 
when  carrying  out  their  duties  under  feder- 
al statutory  laws  and  federal  regulations  ap- 
plicable in  or  affecting  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico.  Every  such  department  or 
agency  shall,  before  taking  any  major  feder- 
al action  applicable  in  or  affecting  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  separately  evalu- 
ate the  consistency  of  such  action  with  such 
policy  and  shaU  state,  on  a  document  ac- 
companying the  major  federal  action,  the 
extent,  nature,  and  result  of  its  consider- 
ation. 

"(f)  Any  r\ile.  as  defined  in  U.S.C.  sec. 
551(4),  issued  by  an  agency,  as  defined  in  5 
U.S.C.  sec.  551(1),  shall  apply  in  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico  only  to  the 
extent  that  It  Is  consistent  with  the  policy 
set  forth  in  Subsection  (b).  After  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  amendment,  when  any  such 
rule,  other  than  a  rule  issued  after  notice 
and  hearing  required  by  statute,  that  does 
not  In  terms  provide  that  it  is  inapplicable 
in  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  Is 
published  in  the  Federal  Register,  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico 
may  submit  to  the  agency  within  30  days  in 
writing  (or  such  longer  period  as  the  agency 
may  have  prescribed  as  the  period  between 
publication  of  the  rule  and  its  effectiveness) 
the  Governor's  determination  that  such 
rule  is  inconsistent  with  the  policy  stated  in 
subsection  (b).  Thereupon,  the  agency  shall 
reconsider  the  question  of  consistency  of 
the  rule  with  the  policy  stated  in  Subsection 
(b)  and  shall,  within  45  days  of  its  receipt  of 
the  Governor's  determination,  publish  in 
the  Federal  Register  its  finding  either  that 
there  is  an  overriding  national  interest  that 
the  rule  be  applicable  in  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  in  which  case  the 
rule,  whether  or  not  previously  applicable  in 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  shall 
thereafter  be  so  applicable,  or  that  the  rule 
is  not  compatible  with  such  policy,  in  which 
event  such  rule,  whether  or  not  previously 
applicable  In  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico  shall  not  be  so  applicable.  Unless  the 
agency  for  good  cause  finds  that  a  rule  that 
is  the  subject  of  such  determination  by  the 
Oovemor  of  Puerto  Rico  as  is  described  in 
this  subsection  shall  be  applicable  to  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  pending  its 
consideration  of  such  determination,  and 
publishes  such  finding  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, such  rule,  whether  or  not  previously  ap- 
plicable to  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  shall  not  be  so  applicable  pending 
such  consideration.  An  agency's  decision  to 
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make  a  rule  applicable  or  Inapplicable  In 
Puerto  Rico  shall  be  subject  to  judicial 
review. 

"(g)  The  laws,  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
United  States  applicable  in  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico  when  the  new  federal 
policy  Is  established  In  accordance  with  sub- 
part 3  shall  continue  in  effect  except  to  the 
extent  repealed  or  modified  by  this  Act,  or 
inconsistent  with  it,  and  except  as  hereafter 
modified,  suspended  or  repealed  in  accord- 
aoice  with  law." 

Subpart  5.— Substantive  Areas  of 
Enhancement 

In  the  event  the  status  option  of  en- 
hanced Commonwealth  in  permanent  union 
with  the  United  States  receives  a  majority 
of  the  votes  cast  in  the  referendum,  the  ne- 
gotiations contemplated  in  Section  3  hereof 
shall  develop  Implementing  legislation  to 
enhance  the  Commonwealth  relationship  in 
the  following  areas,  as  hereafter  estab- 
lished* 

1.  AviAnoK.— Amend  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  to  authorize  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico  to  seek  on  its  own  behalf  bilat- 
eral air  transportation  agreements  govern- 
ing the  operation  of  air  services  by  United 
States  and  foreign  air  carriers  between  the 
Commonwealth  and  foreign  points,  and  be- 
tween the  Commonwealth  and  the  United 
States  for  foreign  air  carriers. 

2.  Dbvelopmeht  of  ToDHisBf.— Amend  the 
Coastal  Barrier  Resource  Act  to  clarify  con- 
gressional Intent  to  exclude  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico  from  the  application 
of  this  federal  statute  that  never  was  in- 
tended to  apply  to  a  Caribbean  island,  thus 
enhancing  the  autonomy  of  the  Common- 
wealth to  decide  for  Itself  how  best  to  devel- 
op its  coastal  zone,  Including  the  promotion 
of  tourism  that  is  so  important  to  the  eco- 
nomic well-being  of  Puerto  Rico. 

3.  IKTKRMATIOHAL  TRADE.— 

(a)  Tariff  Authority.— Enable  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico  to  impose  tariff 
duties  on  foreign  origin  products  Imported 
into  Puerto  Rico  to  the  extent  It  can  do  so 
consistent  with  the  international  obligations 
of  the  United  SUtes.  

(b)  Generalized  System  of  Trade  Prefer- 
ences.—Secure  enactment  of  a  policy  state- 
ment by  the  United  States  encouraging 
other  countries  to  consider  Puerto  Rico  as  a 
developing  territory  for  purposes  of  their 
respective  general  or  regional  systems  of 
trade  preferences. 

(c)  Consultation  Role  in  the  Negotia- 
tion OF  Trade  Agreements.— Establish  ar- 
rangements to  assure  that  the  President 
consults  with  the  Governor  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico  concerning  the  poten- 
tial impact  of  any  proposed  tariff  rate  re- 
ductions on  the  economy  of  Puerto  Rico 
before  the  President  concludes  any  such 
trade  agreements  under  Section  1102  of  the 
Omnibus  Trade  and  Competitiveness  Act  of 
1988.  Arrangements  shall  also  be  sought  to 
provide  for  appropriate  participation  by  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  at  its  re- 
quest, in  the  negotiations  of  trade  agree- 
ments affecting  them. 

4.  Maritime.- Enable  the  Conunonwealth 
o!  Puerto  Rico  to  esUbllsh  its  own  maritime 
authority,  which  will  exercise  exclusive  ju- 
risdiction to  esUblish  and  enforce  uniform 
and  non-discriminatory  rates  for  trade  be- 
tween ports  in  the  United  States  and  ports 
in  Puerto  Rico  to  assure  Puerto  Rico  the 
lowest  possible  rates. 

5.  Maritime  Resources.— Amend  federal 
law  to  enable  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico  to  acquire  jurisdiction  over  the  territo- 
rial waters,  seabed  and  submerged  lands  sur- 


rounding Puerto  Rico  and  presently  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 
Amend  federal  law  to  exclude  the  Common- 
wealth from  the  coverage  of  the  Magnuson 
Act  and  permit  the  Commonwealth  to  re- 
ceive financial  benefits  from  countries  other 
than  the  United  States  for  maritime  re- 
sources to  which  the  Commonwealth  may 
lay  claim. 

6.  IWTELLECTOAL     PROPERTY.— LOOkillg     tO 

the  future  and  the  critical  importance  of  in- 
formation In  the  economic  development 
that  wlU  occur  in  the  next  century,  secure 
new  means  of  encouraging  such  informa- 
tion-related economic  development  in 
Puerto  Rico,  including  new  forms  of  intel- 
lectual property  protection  for  computer 
chip  manufacturers  and  industrial  design- 
ers. 

7.  Federal  Funds  and  Programs.— 

(a)  Consolidation  of  Grant-in-Aid  Pro- 
grams.—Amend  federal  law  to  authorize  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  to  consoli- 
date any  or  all  federal  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams, except  those  that  directly  or  indi- 
rectly provide  payments  or  services  to  per- 
sons as  individuals  for  any  fiscal  year  or 
years. 

(b)  Equitable  Treatment  in  Social  Pro- 
grams.—Achieve  equitable  allocations  to 
Puerto  Rico  with  the  goal  of  achieving  full 
parity  with  the  states  over  a  period  no 
longer  than  four  years  In  the  following  pro- 
grams: Nutrition  Assistance  Program  (NAP), 
Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children 
(AFDC),  and  Medicaid,  and  over  a  period  no 
longer  than  eight  years  In  the  Supplemental 
Security  Income  Program  (SSI),  as  Is  cur- 
rently enjoyed  with  regard  to  other  federal 
programs. 

8.  Protection  of  Workers.— Delegate  to 
the  Labor  Relations  Board  of  Puerto  Rico 
all  the  functions  presently  exercised  by  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board,  regarding 
labor  relations  in  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico. 

Puerto  Rico  shall  continue  to  have  exclu- 
sive jurisdiction  to  legislate  employee  bene- 
fits. Including  but  not  limited  to  Christmas 
bonuses,  sick  and  vacation  pay,  and  work- 
man's compensation,  excluding  the  federal 
minimum  wage  and  overtime  pay  legislation 
which  shall  continue  to  apply. 

9.  Puerto  Rico  Participation  in  Federal 
Appointments.- Assure  the  participation  of 
Puerto  Rico  in  designating  candidates  for 
the  highest  ranking  federal  appointments 
serving  in  Puerto  Rico,  Including  Presiden- 
tial appointments  subject  to  Senate  confir- 
mation. 

10.  Representation  in  the  Senate.— 
Secure  representation  of  Puerto  Rico's  in- 
terests In  the  United  SUtes  Senate  by  a 
second  Resident  Commissioner. 

11.  Federal  Judiciary.— 

(a)  Primary  Jurisdiction  of  Puerto  Rico 
Courts.- Assure  that  federal  courts  abstain 
from  construing  an  unconstrued  Puerto 
Rico  statute  or  regulation  or  deciding  an  un- 
decided point  of  substantive  Puerto  Rico 
non-statutory  law  without  first  giving  the 
courts  of  Puerto  Rico  an  opportunity  to 
construe  such  statute  or  regulation  or  to 
rule  upon  such  point  of  Puerto  Rico  law. 
which  constructions  shall  be  binding  on  the 
federal  courts. 

(b)  Use  of  Spanish  Language.- Enact  leg- 
islation requiring  the  United  SUtes  District 
Court  for  Puerto  Rico  to  conduct  iU  pro- 
ceedings in  the  Spanish  language,  upon  the 
request  of  any  party  to  the  proceeding. 

(c)  Enact  a  sUtutory  provision  for  the  cer- 
tification to  the  District  of  Columbia  Court 
of  Appeals  of  the  actions  or  controversies 


arising  under,  and  Involving  the  Puerto  Rico 
Federal  Relations  Act,  as  amended  by  this 
Act,  and  for  the  transfer  by  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  Its  departments, 
agencies  and  Instrumentalities,  as  well  as  of- 
ficials and  agents,  in  both  their  official  and 
personal  capacity,  of  any  action  brought 
against  them  from  the  District  Court  for 
Puerto  Rico  to  the  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

12.  Passports.- 

(a)  Restorihg  Puerto  Rico's  Issuance  of 
U.S.  Passports.— Restore  Puerto  Rico's  au- 
thority to  Issue  U.S.  passports. 

(b)  Special  Temporary  Visit  Visas.— Con- 
sistent with  prohibitions  imposed  by  the 
President  on  the  entry  of  aliens  from  speci- 
fied countries,  authorize  the  Government  of 
Puerto  Rico  to  secure  Puerto  Rlco-only  tem- 
porary visas,  for  a  period  not  to  exceed 
thirty  days,  for  nonresident  aliens  invited 
by  the  Government  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico.  The  District  Office  for 
Puerto  Rico  of  the  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralization Service  shall  Issue  these  special 
temporary  visit  visas,  as  well  as  other  entry 
visas. 

(c)  The  District  Office  for  Puerto  Rico  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Service 
shall  Issue  the  special  temporary  visit  visas, 
as  well  as  other  entry  visas. 

13.  Law  Enforcement.— Amend  federal 
law  to  authorize  the  Commonwealth  to  sup- 
plement United  SUtes  efforts  to  patrol 
Puerto  Rico's  borders  and  make  them 
secure  against  Illegal  traffic  In  drugs  and 
aliens.  Including  joint  enforcement  of  rele- 
vant federal  laws. 

14.  Historic  Sites  and  Conservation 
Lands.— Title  to  lands  and  properties  ac- 
quired by  the  United  SUtes  under  the  ces- 
sion of  Spain  In  the  Treaty  of  Paris  entered 
Into  on  December  10,  1898,  as  well  as  of 
ownership  of  the  Caribbean  National 
Forest,  shall  be  transferred  to  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico.  Continued  use  and 
administration  by  the  federal  government 
of  these  lands  and  properties  may  be  negoti- 
ated with  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico. 

15.  Community  Values.- Authorize  the 
Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico  to  grant  antitrust  exemptions  for  vol- 
untary joint  efforts  by  broadcasters  to 
foster  local  programming  and  to  foster  com- 
munity and  cultural  values.  Including  the 
possible  adoption  of  codes  limiting  the  vio- 
lence, pornography,  and  substance-abuse  de- 
pleted In  broadcast  programming. 

16.  Assumption  of  Budgetary  Responsi- 
bilities AND  Transfer  of  Federal  Func- 
tions.- The  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico 
shall  assume  the  expenses  inherent  In  all 
governmental  authority  transferred  pursu- 
ant to  this  Act.  The  Government  of  the 
United  SUtes,  or  any  agency  thereof,  may 
from  time  to  time  delegate  to  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico  the  total  or  partial 
performance  of  functions  vested  In  the 
United  SUtes,  Including  the  administration 
of  such  federal  laws  and  programs  on  the 
Island,  as  may  be  mutually  agreed. 

Subpart  6.— Future  Enhancements 
The  enhancements  to  the  Commonwealth 
relationship  resulting  from  this  Act  shall 
form  part  of  the  Compact  entered  upon  by 
the  Congress  and  the  People  of  Puerto  Rico 
In  1952.  It  may  be  amended  In  the  same 
manner  as  entered  upon  in  order  to  provide 
for  the  continuing  enhancement  of  the 
Commonwealth  relationship. 
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(c)  Datb  or  RErERENDUM.— The  first  ref- 
erendum shall  occur  upon  the  call  of  the 
Oovemor,  and  during  calendar  year  1991. 

(d)  Rktuiuis  or  Rkfsrzndum.— The  returns 
of  the  referendum  held  under  this  Act  shall 
be  made  to  the  Governor  of  Puerto  Rico, 
who  shall  cause  them  to  be  canvassed  In  the 
manner  provided  by  law  for  the  canvass  of 
votes  cast  In  general  elections  in  the  Com- 
monwealth of  I*uerto  Rico.  If  there  is  not  a 
majority  in  favor  of  one  of  the  three  op- 
tions, then  there  shall  be,  upon  the  call  of 
the  Governor,  and  during  calendar  year 
1991.  a  runoff  referendum  between  the  two 
status  options  which  had  received  the  larg- 
est number  of  votes.  The  Governor  shall 
certify  to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  that  decision  of  the 
people  of  Puerto  Rico  which  received  a  ma- 
jority of  the  votes  cast. 

(e)  Atpucable  Election  Laws.— The  elec- 
tion laws  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico  shall  apply  to  the  referendum  held 
under  this  Act. 

SEC  S.  NEGOTIATIONS  TO  DEVELOP  LEGISLATION 
BASED  ON  REFERENDUM. 

(a)  Nbootiatiohs.— Following  certification 
by  the  Governor  as  provided  in  section  2(d), 
then  the  process.  Involving  representatives 
of  the  principal  political  party  representing 
the  status  option  selected,  and  in  full  con- 
sultation with  the  other  two  principal  politi- 
cal parties,  shall  begin  to  develop  imple- 
menting legislation  encompassed  within  the 
principles  as  set  forth  In  section  2(b).  and  in 
consultation  with  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources  of  the  United  States 
Senate  and  the  appropriate  committees  of 
jurisdiction  in  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives.  Such  legislation  shall, 
upon  enactment,  authorize  a  further  refer- 
endum of  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  to  ap- 
prove or  disapprove  the  selected  status  as 
defined  in  the  legislation.  A  change  of 
status  shall  not  be  effective  unless  or  until 
approved  In  such  a  referendum. 

(b)  Time  Limit.— The  second  referendum 
to  approve  or  disapprove  the  selected  status 
as  defined  in  the  legislation  developed 
under  this  section  shall  occur  no  later  than 
the  end  of  the  Congress  which  is  in  session 
on  the  fourth  anniversary  of  the  date  of  the 
Governor's  certification  provided  for  under 
section  2(d),  or  as  may  be  otherwise  provid- 
ed in  such  legislation. 

S.  712 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative*    of  the    United   States   of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That— 

(1)  the  United  States  of  America  recog- 
nizes the  principle  of  self-determination  and 
other  applicable  principles  of  international 
law  with  respect  to  I*uerto  Rico;  and 

(2)  the  United  States  Is  committed  to  a 
process  of  consultation  and  negotiation  with 
the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  leading  to  a  refer- 
endum on  the  issue  of  political  status  to  be 
conducted  in  a  fair  and  equitable  manner. 

TTTLEI 

SEC.  Z.  REFERENDUM. 

(f.)  I»  tizNiauL— An  island-wide  referen- 
duir.  snail  b-*  1  eld  in  Puerto  Rico  in  which 
Q'  .I'i^ied  vo'ri,"  of  f'le  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Kico  shall  ~-^  n-^sented  a  choice  of 
thrtP  3tr»'is  r>pt.o.Ts  for  Puerto  Rico  as  fol- 
lows 

i\K:f-iU,.ood: 

<  I  ■  lP'''Tif'?'it-i'te;  or 

<3i  :cD  11)0.  vealth 

as  kct  fc'tb  in  titles  U,  UI.  and  IV  of  this 

*  .t. 


(b)  Date  of  Referendum.— The  first  refer- 
endum shall  occur  on ,  1991,  or  on  a 

date  as  may  be  mutually  agreed  by  the 
three  principal  political  parties,  and  during 
the  summer  of  calendar  year  1991. 

(c)  Returns  or  Referendum.- The  returns 
of  the  referendum  held  under  this  Act  shall 
be  made  to  the  Governor  of  Puerto  Rico, 
who  shall  cause  them  to  be  canvassed  in  the 
manner  provided  by  law  for  the  canvass  of 
votes  cast  in  general  elections  in  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico.  If  there  Is  not  a 
majority  in  favor  of  one  of  the  three  op- 
tions, then  there  shall  be,  on ,  1991, 

or  on  a  date  as  may  be  mutually  agreed  by 
the  three  principal  pK>litical  parties,  and 
during  the  summer  of  calendar  year  1991,  a 
runoff  referendum  between  the  two  status 
options  which  had  received  the  largest 
number  of  votes.  Such  referendum  shall 
also  include  an  option  of  "None  of  the 
Above".  The  Governor  shall  certify  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  that  decision  of  the  people  of  Puerto 
Rico  which  received  a  majority  of  the  votes 
cast,  if  a  majority  is  obtained. 

(d)  Applicable  Election  Laws.— The  elec- 
tion laws  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico  shall  apply  to  the  referendum  held 
under  this  Act. 

(e)  Upon  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  the 
status  option  which  has  been  certified  by 
the  Governor  pursuant  to  subsection  (c), 
shall  go  into  effect  in  accordance  with  the 
appropriate  title  of  this  Act. 

TITLE  II— STATEHOOD 

Whereas  upon  admission  as  a  state. 
Puerto  Rico  would  cease  being  a  territory  of 
the  United  States. 

Whereas  the  Commonwealth  of  I*uerto 
Rico  would  be  admitted  as  a  sovereign  state 
of  the  Union,  with  its  current  Constitution, 
on  an  equal  footing  and  in  true  permanent 
union  with  the  other  fifty  states. 

Whereas  the  new  State  of  Puerto  Rico 
shall  be  known  as  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico;  in  Spanish  it  shall  be  known  as 
"Estado  Soberano  de  Puerto  Rico". 

Whereas  admission  to  the  Union  has  his- 
torically been  a  flexible  and  varied  process 
which  has  been  adapted  to  the  individual 
circumstances  of  each  new  state. 

Whereas  Congress  has  the  constitutional 
power  to  facilitate  the  admission  of  new 
states. 

Whereas  Congress  is  willing  to  provide  for 
a  smooth  process  of  adjustment  from  the 
tax  structure  of  the  territorial  status  to  the 
federal  fiscal  system. 

Whereas  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico  assured  of  its  reserved  state  right 
under  the  Constitution  to  continue  to  main- 
tain both  Spanish  and  E^nglish  as  its  official 
languages,  as  well  as  of  its  right  to  preserve 
and  enhance  its  particular  cultural  charac- 
teristics. 

Whereas  statehood  creates  the  only  per- 
manent union  with  the  United  States  that  is 
consistent  with  the  "more  perfect  union"  of 
equal  states  established  by  the  United 
States  Constitution. 

Whereas  statehood  entails  fundamental 
political  and  economic  betterment  for  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 

Whereas  statehood  entails  economic  self- 
reliance  and  social  Justice,  including  parity 
for  its  residents  in  those  aspects  of  federal 
legislation  that  cover  the  residents  of  the 
several  states. 

Whereas  statehood  means  politick  equali- 
ty, and.  specifically,  the  right  to  participate 
in  the  process  of  election  of  the  President 
and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  as 
well  as  the  right  to  elect  two  (2)  U.S.  Sena- 


tors and  the  corresponding  number  of  mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

Whereas  statehood  means  that  all  bene- 
fits and  protections  of  the  United  States 
Constitution  would  be  fully  bestowed  on  the 
People  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico  together  with  the  guarantee  of  full 
protection  by  the  Federal  Judicial  system. 

Whereas  statehood  entails  the  immediate 
full  extension  of  federal  entitlements  and 
legislation  providing  parity  for  the  residents 
of  Puerto  Rico  in  all  Federal  programs. 

Whereas  the  Commonwealth  will  assume 
all  responsibilities  of  a  State  of  the  Union. 

Whereas  statehood  is  a  political  formula 
recognized  by  the  International  community 
through  Resolution  1541  (XV)  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  and 
through  Resolution  1469  (XIV)  of  that 
body,  which  has  adopted  upon  the  admis- 
sion of  the  new  states  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 

Whereas  statehood  embodies  the  highest 
degree  of  autonomy  and  sovereignty  in  a 
true  permanent  union  with  the  several 
states:  Therefore:  be  it 

Resolved: 

Sec.  2.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  and  upon  issuance  of  the  proclamation 
required  by  section  7  of  thi;;  Act,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  also  as  "the  state")  is  declared  to 
be  a  State  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
is  declared  admitted  into  the  Union  on  an 
equal  footing  with  the  other  States  in  all  re- 
spects whatever,  in  compliance  with  the 
democratic  mandate  of  the  plebiscite  held 
on  —  for  the  resolution  of  Puerto  Rico's 
final  political  status.  The  Constitution 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  the  People  of  Puerto 
Rico  in  the  election  held  on  June  4,  1951, 
has  been  found  by  Congress  to  be  republi- 
can in  form  and  in  conformity  with  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
and  was  accepted,  ratified,  suid  confirmed, 
through  Public  Law  447  of  the  82nd  Con- 
gress, March  3.  1952. 

constitution 
Sec.  3.  The  constitution  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico  shall  always  be  re- 
publican in  form  and  shall  not  be  repugnant 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
the  principles  of  the  E>eclaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. The  current  Constitution  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  is  hereby  ac- 
cepted as  the  constitution  of  the  state. 

TERRITORY  AND  BOUNDARIES 

Sec.  4.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  the  State  shall  consist  of  all  of  the 
territory,  together  with  the  territorial 
waters,  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico. 

STATE  TITLE  TO  LANDS  AND  PROPERTY 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  State  and  its  political  sub- 
divisions shall  have  and  retain  title  to  all 
property,  real  and  personal,  which  it  cur- 
rently holds. 

(b)  Any  lands  and  other  properties  that, 
as  of  the  date  of  admission  of  Puerto  Rico 
into  the  Union,  are  set  aside  pursuant  to  law 
for  the  use  of  the  United  SUtes  under  an 
(A)  Act  of  Congress,  (B)  Executive  order, 
(C)  proclamation  of  the  President,  or  (D) 
proclamation  of  the  Governor  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  shall  remain  the 
property  of  the  United  SUtes;  except  that 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  (the 
sUte)  shall  have  the  exclusive  right  to  ex- 
plore, exploit,  lease,  possess  and  use  all 
seabed,  natural  and  mineral  resources  lying 
within  the  200  mile  economic  zone  continen- 
tal shelf  boundary  around  the  waters  of  the 
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Archipelago  of  Puerto  Rico;  however,  all 
other  rights  of  sovereignty  in  regards  to  the 
continental  shelf  and  waters,  shall  belong  to 
the  United  States  except  those  already 
vested  In  Puerto  Rico. 

(c)  Not  later  than  five  years  after  the  date 
of  admission  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico  as  a  state  of  the  Union,  each 
Federal  agency  having  control  over  any  land 
or  property  that  is  retained  by  the  United 
States  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  submit 
a  report  to  the  President  and  the  Congress 
concerning  the  need  for  such  land  or  prop- 
erty. If  the  President  determines  that  any 
such  land  or  property  Is  no  longer  needed 
by  the  Federal  Government,  It  shall  be 
forthwith  conveyed  to  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico. 

(d)  All  laws  of  the  United  SUtes  reserving 
to  the  United  States  the  free  use  or  enjoy- 
ment of  property  which  vests  in  or  is  con- 
veyed to  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico 
or  its  political  subdivisions  pursuant  to  this 
section  or  reserving  the  right  to  alter, 
amend,  or  repeal  laws  relating  thereto,  shall 
cease  to  be  effective  upon  the  admission  of 
the  state  into  the  Union. 

COHFACT  WITH  THE  UWITED  STATES;  CLAIMS  TO 
FEDERAL  LANDS  Ain>  PROPERTY 

Sec.  6.  (a)  As  a  compact  with  the  United 
States,  the  Commonwealth  and  its  people 
recognize  all  rights  and  titles  to  any  lands 
or  other  property  not  granted  or  conferred 
to  the  Commonwealth  or  Its  political  subdi- 
visions by  or  under  the  authority  of  this 
Act.  the  right  or  title  to  which  Is  now  held 
by  the  United  States  or  subject  to  dispos- 
tion  by  the  United  States. 

(b)(1)  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall 
recognize,  deny,  enlarge,  Impair,  or  other- 
wise affect  any  claim  against  the  United 
States,  and  any  such  claim  shall  be  gov- 
erned by  applicable  laws  of  the  United 
States. 

(2)  Nothing  In  this  Act  is  Intended  or  shall 
be  construed  as  a  finding.  Interpretation,  or 
construction  by  the  Congress  that  any  ap- 
plicable law  authorizes,  establishes,  recog- 
nizes, or  confirms  the  validity  or  Invalidity 
of  any  such  claim,  and  the  determination  of 
the  applicability  of  any  law  to  any  such 
claim  shall  be  unaffected  by  anything  in 
this  Act. 

(c)  No  taxes  shall  be  imposed  by  the  State 
upon  any  lands  or  other  property  now 
owned  or  hereafter  acquired  by  the  United 
States. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act  or  any  other  provision  of  law.  In 
compensation  for  the  lands  now  held  by  the 
United  States,  the  Congress  shall  appropri- 
ate federal  payments  to  be  assigned  to  the 
Commonwealth    of    Puerto    Rico.    In    the 

amount  of  annually,  during  the  next 

years,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  assisting 

the  state  in  the  payment  of  its  present 
public  debt  and  liabilities. 

ELBCnOMS  AND  ADMISSION  REFERENDUM 

Sec.  7.  (aXl)  Not  more  than  sixty  days 
after  the  date  of  certification  by  the  Gover- 
nor of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  as 
provided  by  this  act,  the  President  of  the 
United  Slates  shall  certify  the  admission  of 
Puerto  Rico  into  the  Union  to  the  Governor 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico.  Not 
more  than  thirty  days  after  such  certifica- 
tion, the  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico  shall  issue  a  proclamation  for 
the  election  of  two  United  States  Senators 
and  the  corresponding  number  of  the 
United  States  Representatives  in  Congress 
as  provided  in  this  act.  The  Governor  of  the 
Stote  shall  certify  the  election  of  the  Sena- 


tors and  Representatives  in  the  manner  re- 
quired by  law.  The  Senators  and  Represent- 
atives elected  shall  be  entitled  to  be  admit- 
ted to  seats  in  Congress  and  to  all  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives of  the  other  States  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  The  office  of  Resident 
Commissioner  shall  cease  to  exist  upon  the 
swearing  In  of  the  first  member  of  the 
House  so  elected. 

(2)  In  the  first  election  of  Senators  from 
the  State  (pursuant  to  Section  7(a)(1))  the 
two  senatorial  offices  shall  be  separately 
identified  and  designated,  and  no  person 
may  be  a  candidate  for  both  offices.  No  such 
identification  or  designation  of  either  of  the 
two  senatorial  officers  shall  refer  to  or  be 
taken  to  refer  to  the  terms  of  such  offices, 
or  in  any  way  impair  the  privilege  of  the 
Senate  to  determine  the  class  to  which  each 
of  the  Senators  elected  shall  be  assigned. 

(b)  Election  returns  shall  be  made  and  cer- 
tified in  such  manner  as  provided  by  the 
electoral  laws  of  Puerto  Rico  and  in  such  a 
manner  as  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico  may  prescribe.  The  Governor  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  shall  certify 
the  results  of  such  elections  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

(2)  The  constitution  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  ratified  by  the 
people  at  the  referendum  held  on  June  4, 
1951,  shall  become  the  Constitution  of  the 
State  of  Puerto  Rico.  The  new  State  of 
Puerto  Rico  shall  be  known  as  The  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico. 

(3)  Any  legal  dispute  or  controversy  aris- 
ing out  of  the  electoral  processes  conducted 
under  this  act  shall  be  adjudicated  by  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Appellate  Federal 
Court  System.  The  Courts  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico  shall  not  have  Juris- 
diction to  entertain  any  suit,  appeal,  writ  of 
revision  or  legal  action,  arising  out  of  these 
elections,  plebiscites  and  referendums. 

(4)  The  individuals  holding  legislative,  ex- 
ecutive, and  Judicial  offices  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  shall  continue  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  their  respective  offices. 
Upon  the  Issuance  of  the  proclamation  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
admission  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico  as  a  state  of  the  Union,  the  officers 
elected  or  appointed  under  the  provisions  of 
the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  Common- 
wealth shall  proceed  to  exercise  all  the 
functions  pertaining  to  their  offices  in. 
under,  or  by  authority  of  the  government  of 
the  State,  as  provided  by  the  constitution 
and  laws  of  the  State. 

Sec.  8.  The  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico 
upon  its  admission  Into  the  Union  shall  be 
entitled  to  —  Representatives,  until  the 
taking  effect  of  the  next  reapportionment, 
and  such  Representatives  shall  be  In  addi- 
tion to  the  membership  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  as  now  prescribed  by  law. 

LAWS  IN  EFPECT 

Sec.  9.  Upon  admission  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico  into  the  Union,  all  of 
the  territorial  laws  then  In  force  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  shall  be  and 
continue  In  force  and  effect  throughout  the 
state,  until  tunended.  modified  or  repealed 
by  the  Commonwealth.  All  of  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  shaU  have  the  same  force 
and  effect  within  the  State  as  elsewhere  in 
the  United  States. 

CONTINUATION  OF  SUITS 

Sec.  10.  (a)  No  writ,  action,  indictment, 
cause,  or  proceeding  pending  in  any  court  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  shaU 


abate  by  reason  of  the  admission  of  the 
Coiomonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  into  the 
union,  but  shall  proceed  within  such  appro- 
priate state  courts  as  are  now  established 
under  the  Constitution  of  the  Common- 
wealth, or  shall  continue  in  the  United 
States  District  Couri  for  the  District  of 
Puerto  Rico,  as  the  nature  of  the  case  may 
require. 

(b)  All  civil  causes  of  action  and  all  crimi- 
nal offenses  which  shall  have  arisen  or  been 
committed  prior  to  the  admission  of  the 
Commonwealth,  but  as  to  which  no  writ, 
action,  indictment,  or  proceeding  shall  be 
pending  at  the  date  of  such  admission,  shall 
be  subject  to  prosecution  In  the  appropriate 
state  courts  or  in  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Puerto  Rico  in  like 
manner,  to  the  same  extent,  and  with  like 
right  of  appellate  review,  as  If  such  State 
had  been  created  and  such  State  courts  had 
been  established  prior  to  the  accrual  of  such 
causes  of  action  or  the  commission  of  such 
offenses.  The  admission  of  the  State  shall 
effect  no  change  in  the  procedural  or  sub- 
stantive laws  governing  causes  of  action  and 
criminal  offenses  which  shall  have  arisen  or 
been  committed,  and  any  such  criminai  of- 
fenses as  shall  have  been  committed  against 
the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  shall  be  tried  and  punished  by  the  ap- 
propriate courts  of  the  State,  and  any  such 
criminal  offenses  as  shall  been  committed 
against  the  laws  of  the  United  States  shall 
be  tried  and  punished  in  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Puerto 
Rico. 

APPEALS 

Sec.  11.  Parties  shall  have  the  same  rights 
of  judicial  review  of  final  decisions  of  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Puerto  Rico  or  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  in  any  case 
finally  decided  prior  to  the  admission  of  the 
State  of  Puerto  Rico  Into  the  Union,  wheth- 
er or  not  an  appeal  therefrom  shall  have 
been  perfected  prior  to  such  admission.  The 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  First 
Circuit  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  shall  have  the  same  jurisdic- 
tion in  such  cases  as  by  law  provided  prior 
to  the  admission  of  the  State  into  the 
Union.  Any  mandate  issued  subsequent  to 
the  admission  of  the  State,  shall  be  to  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Puerto  Rico  or  a  court  of  the  State,  as  ap- 
propriate. Parties  shall  have  the  same  rights 
of  appeal  from  and  appellate  reviews  of  all 
orders,  judgments,  and  decrees  of  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Puerto  Rico  and  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Puerto  Rico,  in  any  case  pending  at  the  time 
of  admission  of  the  State  Into  the  Union, 
and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  shall  have  the 
same  jurisdiction  therein,  as  by  law  provid- 
ed in  any  case  arising  subsequent  to  the  ad- 
mission of  the  State  into  the  Union. 

MILITARY  LANDS 

Sec.  12.  (a)  Subject  to  the  subsection  (b) 
and  notwithstanding  the  admission  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  Into  the 
Union,  authority  Is  reserved  in  the  United 
States  for  the  exercise  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  of  the  power  of  exclusive 
legislation,  as  provided  by  article  I.  section 
8.  clause  17.  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  in  all  cases  whatsoever  over 
such  tracts  or  parcels  of  lands  as.  immedi- 
ately prior  to  the  admission  of  the  State, 
are   controlled   or   owned    by   the    United 
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states  and  held  for  defense  or  Coast  Guard 
purposes. 

(bKl)  The  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico 
shall  always  have  the  right  to  serve  clvU  or 
criminal  process  within  such  tracts  or  par- 
cels of  land  in  suits  or  prosecutions  for  or  on 
account  of  rights  acquired,  obligations  in- 
curred, or  crimes  committed  within  the 
State  but  outside  of  such  tracts  or  parcels  of 
land. 

(3)  The  reservation  of  authority  in  the 
United  States  for  the  exercise  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  of  the  power  of 
exclusive  legislation  over  such  lands  shall 
not  operate  to  prevent  such  lands  from 
being  a  part  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  or  to  prevent  the  State  from 
exercising  over  or  upon  such  lands,  concur- 
rently with  the  Federal  government,  any  ju- 
risdiction which  it  would  have  in  the  ab- 
sence of  such  reservation  of  authority  and 
which  is  consistent  with  the  laws  hereafter 
enacted  by  the  Congress  pursuant  to  such 
reservation  or  authority. 

(3)  The  power  of  exclusive  legislation 
shall  vest  and  remain  in  the  United  States 
only  so  long  as  the  particular  tract  or  parcel 
of  land  involved  is  controlled  or  owned  by 
the  United  States  and  used  for  defense  or 
Coast  Guard  purposes,  except  that  the 
United  States  shall  continue  to  have  sole 
and  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  such  military 
installations  as  have  been  or  may  be  deter- 
mined to  be  critical  areas  as  designated  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  or  the 
Secretary  of  Defense. 

UHIRD  STATES  HATIONAUTT 

Sbc.  13.  No  provision  of  this  Act  shall  op- 
erate to  confer  United  States  nationality,  to 
terminate  nationality  lawfully  acquired,  or 
to  restore  nationality  terminated  or  lost 
under  any  law  of  the  United  States  or  under 
any  treaty  to  which  the  United  States  is  or 
was  a  party. 

KXnU.  Alls  AMXNDICEirr  OP  IHCONSISTEIfT 
LAWS 

Sac.  14.  All  Acts  or  parts  of  Acts  in  con- 
flict with  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  wheth- 
er passed  by  the  Legislature  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico  or  by  Congress, 
are  hereby  repealed  or  amended  to  conform 
with  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

HATIOMAL  PXDEXAL  LANDS  AREA 

8k.  15.  (a)  The  Federal  Lands  reserved 
for  the  United  States  government  referred 
to  in  section  4  are  those  now  held  by  the 
Federal  government. 

■coNoaac  ABJUsmxiiT  prom  TnarroRT  to 

STATE 

Sec.  16.  Congress  adopts  the  following  eco- 
nomic provisions  to  expedite  the  adjustment 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  from 
the  tax  structure  of  the  territory  to  the 
fiscal  and  economic  system  of  the  state. 

(a)  Provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  concerning  Federal  Income  Taxes 
shall  immediately  apply  to  Puerto  Rico,  pro- 
vided that  the  proceeds  of  said  taxes  shall 
be  transferred  to  the  Treasury  of  Puerto 
Rico  in  an  amount  to  be  diminished  by  —  % 
of  the  monies  collected  each  year  for  a  — 
year  period.  Existing  income  tax  laws  of  the 
Commonwealth  shall  stand  repealed  upon 
admission  of  the  state. 

(b)  Provision  shall  be  made  by  Congress  so 
that  economic  and  fiscal  exceptions  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code,  already  granted, 
such  as  those  allowed  under  Section  936  of 
said  code,  shall  remain  in  full  effect  for  — 
years  and  will  be  smoothly  and  gradually 
phased  out  thereafter,  in  such  a  way  as  to 
eliminate  the  prevalent  uncertainty  which 


impairs  an  orderly  planning  and  which  im- 
pedes the  ftilflllment  of  the  job  creation  re- 
quirements for  such  credit,  thus  promoting 
investments  and  higher  rate  of  employment, 
which  will  in  turn  reduce  governmental  and 
individual  dependence  while  enhancing  the 
economy  of  the  state  and  the  fiscal  sound- 
ness of  its  government. 

(c)  Pursuant  to  Congress'  powers  under 
the  Constitution,  an  omnibus  act  with  mul- 
tiple provisions  shall  be  enacted  to  ensure 
that  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  attain  equal 
social  and  economic  opportunities  with  the 
residents  of  the  several  states.  Said  omnibus 
act  shall  also  provide  for  measures  neces- 
sary to  assure  appropriate  continuity  in  the 
treatment  given  to  Puerto  Rico  as  a  princi- 
pal coffee  producer  and  in  the  treatment  of 
alcohol  excise  taxes;  and  shall  also  continue 
to  provide  for  the  transfer  to  the  Treasury 
of  Puerto  Rico,  for  a  period  of  —  years,  of 
the  proceeds  of  Federal  customs  and  duties 
levied  on  Imports  coming  from  foreign 
sources  to  Puerto  Rico. 

[Detailed  economic  provisions,  addressing 
the  above  proposals  among  others,  will  be 
furnished  to  the  Committee  as  soon  as  final 
technical  work  is  completed.] 

TERMS  AND  CONDrTIONS 

Sec.  n.  The  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico  is  assured  of  its  reserved  state  right 
under  the  Constitution  to  continue  to  main- 
tain both  Spanish  and  English  as  its  official 
languages,  as  well  as  of  its  right  to  preserve 
and  enhance  its  rich  Hispanic  cultural  heri- 
tage. However,  all  records  and  proceedings 
of  all  agencies,  departments,  offices  and 
courts  of  the  United  States  Federal  govern- 
ment oi>erating  In  I>uerto  Rico,  shall  contin- 
ue to  be  conducted  and  kept  in  the  English 
language  as  heretofore.  The  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico's  present  Official  Languages 
Act,  1  L.P.R.A.  51-55  (Laws  of  Puerto  Rico, 
1902),  making  Spanish  and  English  official 
state  languages  is  a  state  prerogative  pro- 
tected by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

Sec.  18.  The  State  shall  never  enact  any 
law  restricting  or  abridging  the  right  of  suf- 
frage on  account  of  race,  color,  previous 
condition  of  servitude,  or  abUity  to  read, 
write,  speak,  and  understand  any  language 
sufficiently;  and  the  rights,  privileges  and 
Immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  respected  in  Puerto  Rico  according 
to  the  provisions  of  paragraph  1  section  2  of 
article  IV  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

TITLE  III— INDEPENDENCE 
Subtitle  1.— Statement  of  Purposes 

First:  The  United  States  hereby  recog- 
nizes that  Puerto  Rico  is  historically,  social- 
ly and  culturally  a  Latin  American  nation 
which  has  been  under  the  sovereignty  of 
the  United  SUtes  since  1898. 

Second:  The  United  States  recognizes 
I>uerto  Rico's  inalienable  right  to  Independ- 
ence. 

Third:  In  order  to  best  promote  Puerto 
Rico's  development  according  to  its  needs 
and  resources  and  within  the  framework  of 
present  day  interdependence,  the  United 
States  recognizes  F>uerto  Rico's  sovereignty 
as  a  means  to  provide  Puerto  Rico  with  the 
political  powers  and  the  flexibility  neces- 
sary to  achieve  this  objective. 

Fourth:  In  order  to  insure  lasting  friend- 
ship, equitable  economic  relations,  and  the 
gradual  elimination  of  the  burden  which 
Puerto  Rico's  extreme  economic  dependence 
represents  for  both  nations,  the  United 
States  declares  its  intention  to  guarantee  all 
necessary  conditions  for  a  rational  and  mu- 


tually advantageous  transition  before  and 
after  Independence. 

cMth:  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Title  to  rec- 
ognize the  independence  of  Puerto  Rico  as  a 
sovereign  and  democratic  nation,  to  provide 
the  conditions  necessary  for  an  orderly  tran- 
sition from  the  present  status  to  independ- 
ence, and  to  guarantee  the  legitimate  inter- 
ests of  both  Puerto  Rico  and  the  United 
States. 

Subtitle  2.— Transition  Process  Prior  to 
Proclamation  of  Independence 

SEC  2.1.  CONSTITUTIONAL  CONVENTION. 

(a)  Should  the  results  of  the  referendum 
provided  for  in  Title  I  of  this  Act  favor  inde- 
pendence as  a  status  alternative  for  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico  shall  provide  for 
the  election  of  delegates  to  a  Constitutional 
Convention  to  formulate  and  draft  a  Consti- 
tution for  the  Republic  of  Puerto  Rico.  The 
election  of  delegates  must  be  held  within  six 
months  after  the  celebration  of  the  afore- 
mentioned referendum. 

(b)  Those  qualified  to  vote  In  the  election 
of  delegates  of  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion shall  be:  (1)  all  persons  bom  and  resid- 
ing in  Puerto  Rico;  (2)  all  persons  residing 
in  Puerto  Rico  and  one  of  whose  parents 
was  bom  in  Puerto  Rico;  (3)  all  persons  who 
at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  this  Act  shall 
have  resided  in  Puerto  Rico  for  a  period  of 
twenty  years  or  more;  and  (4)  all  persons 
who  established  their  residence  in  Puerto 
Rico  prior  to  attaining  voting  age  and  still 
reside  in  Puerto  Rico;  and  (5)  spouses  of  all 
persons  included  in  (1),  (2),  (3)  and  (4) 
above. 

(c)  The  laws  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico  relating  to  additional  voter 
qualifications  and  the  electoral  process  shall 
apply  to  this  election. 

(d)  The  Constitutional  Convention  shall 
meet  within  three  (3)  months  of  the  elec- 
tion of  delegates  at  such  time  and  place  as 
the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico  shall  determine. 

(e)  The  Constitutional  Convention  shall 
exercise  jurisdiction  over  all  of  the  territory 
of  Puerto  Rico  ceded  to  the  United  States 
by  Spain  by  virtue  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris 
the  10th  day  of  December  1898. 

SEC.  2J.  CHARACTER  OF  THE  CONSTmJTION. 

(a)  The  Constitutional  Convention  man- 
dated under  the  previous  Section  shall  for- 
mulate and  draft  a  Constitution  establish- 
ing a  republican  form  of  government  which 
shall  guarantee  the  protection  of  fundamen- 
tal human  rights. 

(b)  The  fundamental  human  rights  guar- 
anteed by  the  aforementioned  Constitution 
shall  include  such  rights  as  due  process  and 
equal  protection  under  the  law,  freedom  of 
speech,  press,  assembly,  association,  and  re- 
ligion, as  well  as  the  rights  of  the  accused, 
and  economic,  social  and  cultural  rights 
such  as  the  right  to  education,  adequate  nu- 
trition, health  services,  adequate  housing, 
and  work  or  employment. 

SEC.  14.  RATIFICATION  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION. 

(a)  The  Constitution  elaborated  by  the 
Constitutional  Convention  shall  be  submit- 
ted to  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  for  its  rati- 
fication or  rejection. 

(b)  The  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico  shall  call  for  a 
special  election  for  such  ratification  or  re- 
jection, to  be  held  within  three  (3)  months 
of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  elabo- 
rated by  the  Constitutional  Convention. 

(c)  The  special  election  providing  all  quali- 
fied voters  the  opportunity  to  cast  a  vote  for 
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or  against  the  proposed  Constitution  sliall 
be  held  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the 
Legislative  Assembly  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico. 

(d)  Those  qualified  to  vote  in  this  election 
shall  be  those  possessing  the  qualifications 
esUblished  in  Section  2.1  of  this  Title. 

8BC  i.4.  ELECTION  OF  OFFICEBS  OF  THE  RBPUB- 
UC. 

(a)  Within  thirty  (30)  days  of  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Constitution  as  provided  for  by 
Section  1.3  of  this  Title,  the  Governor  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  shall 
issue  a  proclamation  calling  for  the  election 
of  such  officers  of  the  RepubUc  of  Puerto 
Rico  as  may  be  required  by  the  ratified  Con- 
stitution. 

(b)  The  election  of  officers  of  the  Repub- 
lic shall  be  held  not  later  than  six  (6) 
months  after  the  date  of  ratification  of  the 
Constitution. 

(c)  The  aforesaid  election  shaU  be  held  in 
accordance  with  the  procedures  and  require- 
ments established  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
Republic  of  Puerto  Rico. 

(d)  The  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico  shall  certify  the  results  of 
the  election  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

8EC  iS.  JOINT  TRANSITION  COMMISSION. 

(a)  A  Joint  Transition  Commission  shall 
be  appointed  In  equal  numbers  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  SUtes  and  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  of  Puerto  Rico  as  soon  as 
the  favorable  results  for  the  Independence 
option  in  the  referendum  provided  for  in 
Title  I  of  this  Act  are  announced. 

(b)  The  Joint  Transition  Commission  shall 
be  responsible  for  expediting  the  orderly 
transfer  of  all  functions  currently  exercised 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  in 
Puerto  Rico,  or  in  relation  to  Puerto  Rico; 
including  the  recommendation  of  appropri- 
ate legislation. 

(c)  Any  necessary  task  forces  under  the 
aegis  of  the  Joint  Transition  Commission 
shaU  be  constituted  in  the  same  maimer  as 
the  Commission. 

(d)  The  Government  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  agencies  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  shall 
collaborate  with  the  Joint  Transition  Com- 
mission and  subsequently  with  the  new  offi- 
cers of  the  Republic  of  Puerto  Rico,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  orderly  transfer  of  the  func- 
tions of  government. 

(e)  All  members  representing  the  Puerto 
Rlcan  side  on  the  Joint  Transition  Commis- 
sion or  on  any  task  force  shall  be  bona-f ide 
supporters  of  Puerto  Rlcan  Independence. 

SEC  l.«.  RESOLUTION  OF  CONTROVERSIES  PRIOR 
TO  INDEPENDENCE. 

(a)  Prom  the  date  of  the  referendum  pro- 
vided for  in  Title  I  of  this  Act,  and  untU  the 
date  of  proclamation  of  Independence,  the 
Supreme  Court  and  all  inferior  courts  of  the 
United  SUtes  shall  have  no  Jurisdiction  over 
any  case  or  controversy  arising  from  the  op- 
eration of  this  Act. 

(b)  Any  question  arising  from  the  oper- 
ation of  this  Act  ShaU  be  referred  to  the 
Joint  Transition  Commission  established  in 
Section  2.5  for  disposition  through  negotia- 
Uon.  Should  the  Commission  be  unable  to 
reach  a  negottated  solution  to  a  question,  it 
shall  submit  all  points  In  question  to  inter- 
national arbitration. 

Subtitle  3.— Proclamation  of  Independence 

8BC  ».l  PROCLAMATION  BY  THE  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  THE  HEAD 
OF  STATE  OF  THE  REPUBUC  OF 
PUERTO  RICO. 

(a)  Not  later  than  one  month  after  the  of- 
ficial certlflcaUon  of  the  elected  officers  of 


the  Republic  of  Puerto  Rico  under  Section 
2.4,  the  President  of  the  United  States  shall 
by  proclamation  withdraw  and  surrender  all 
rights  of  possession,  supervision.  Jurisdic- 
tion, control  or  sovereignty  then  existing 
and  exercised  by  the  United  SUtes  over  the 
territory  and  people  of  Puerto  Rico,  and 
shall  furthermore  recognize  on  behalf  of 
the  United  SUtes  of  America  the  independ- 
ence of  the  Republic  of  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
authority  of  the  government  instituted  by 
the  People  of  Puerto  Rico  under  the  Consti- 
tution of  their  own  adoption.  The  proclama- 
tion shall  sUte  that  the  effective  date  of 
withdrawal  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  United 
SUtes  and  recognition  of  Independence 
shall  be  the  same  as  the  date  of  the  procla- 
mation of  independence,  as  provided  In  sub- 
sGctioo  Cc). 

(b)  The  President  of  the  United  SUtes 
shall  forward  a  copy  of  the  proclamation 
issued  by  him  to  the  presiding  officer  of  the 
Constitutional  Convention  of  Puerto  Rico 
within  a  week  after  signature. 

(c)  Within  one  (1)  week  after  receiving  the 
Presidential  proclamation  and  with  the 
advice  of  the  officer  elected  as  head  of  sUte 
of  the  Republic,  the  presiding  officer  of  the 
Constitutional  Convention  shall  determine 
the  date  In  which  the  Government  of  the 
Republic  shall  take  office,  and  shall  so 
notify  the  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  President  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

(d)  Upon  taking  office,  the  head  of  sUte 
of  the  Republic  of  Puerto  Rico  shall  Imme- 
diately issue  a  proclamation  declaring:  (1) 
that  Puerto  Rico  has  become  a  sovereign, 
independent  nation;  (2)  that  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  Republic  is  thenceforth  in  effect; 
(3)  that  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico 
and  its  Government  have  ceased  to  exist; 
and  (4)  that  the  Government  of  the  Repub- 
Uc wlU  henceforth  exercise  its  powers  and 
duties  under  Its  Constitution. 


Subtitle  4.— Effects  of  the  Proclamation  of 
Independence 

SEC.  4.1.  ON  LEGAL  AND  CONSTfTUTIONAL  PROVI- 
SION. 

(a)  Upon  the  proclamation  of  independ- 
ence as  provided  in  this  subtitle,  and  except 
as  otherwise  provided  in  this  title  or  in  any 
separate  agreements  hereinafterward  con- 
cluded between  the  United  SUtes  and  the 
Republic  of  Puerto  Rico, 

(1)  aU  property,  righte  and  interests  which 
the  United  SUtes  may  have  acquired  over 
Puerto  Rico  by  virtue  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris 
of  1898,  and  thereafter  by  cession,  purchase, 
or  eminent  domain,  with  the  exception  of 
such  land  and  other  property,  rights,  or  In- 
terests as  may  have  been  sold  or  otherwise 
legaUy  disposed  of  prior  to  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  shaU  vest  ipso  facto  on  the  Repub- 
Uc of  Puerto  Rico; 

(2)  aU  laws  of  the  United  SUtes  appUcable 
to  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  Imme- 
diately prior  to  the  proclamation  of  Inde- 
pendence ShaU  no  longer  apply  In  the  Re- 
pubUc of  Puerto  Rico;  and 

(3)  aU  laws  and  regulations  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico  in  force  Immedi- 
ately before  the  proclamation  of  independ- 
ence shaU  continue  in  force  and  shaU  be 
read  with  such  modifications,  adaptions, 
qualifications  and  exceptions  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  bring  them  into  conformity  with 
the  Constitution  of  the  RepubUc  of  Puerto 
Rico  untU  such  time  as  they  shaU  be  re- 
placed with  the  new  legislation,  provided 
that  any  provisions  that  may  be  incompati- 
ble with  the  sovereignty  of  the  RepubUc  of 
Puerto  Rico  shall  be  deemed  invaUd. 
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SEC.  4.x.  ON  JUDICIAL  PRONOUNCEMENTS. 

(a)  The  RepubUc  of  Puerto  Rico  shall  rec- 
ognize and  give  effect  to  all  orders  and  Judg- 
ments rendered  by  United  SUtes  or  Com- 
monwealth courts  prior  to  the  proclamation 
of  independence  pursuant  to  the  laws  of  the 
United  SUtes  then  appUcable  to  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico. 

(b)  AU  Judicial  proceedings  pending  In  the 
courts  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico 
prior  to  the  proclamation  of  independence 
shall  be  continued  in  the  corresponding 
courts  under  the  Constitution  of  the  Repub- 
Uc of  Puerto  Rico. 

(c)  Upon  the  proclamation  of  independ- 
ence, the  Judicial  power  of  the  United 
SUtes  shaU  no  longer  extend  to  Puerto 
Rico.  AU  proceedings  pending  in  the  United 
SUtes  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Puerto  Rico  shall  be  transferred  to  the  cor- 
responding Puerto  Rican  court  of  compe- 
tence under  the  Constitution  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Puerto  Rico  for  disposition  in  con- 
formity with  laws  applicable  at  the  time 
when  the  controversy  in  process  arose.  All 
proceedings  pending  in  the  United  SUtes 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  First  Circuit,  or  in 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  SUtes. 
which  may  have  Initiated  in  the  courts  of 
the  Commonwealth  or  in  the  United  SUtes 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Puerto 
Rico  ShaU  continue  untU  their  final  disposi- 
tion and  ShaU  be  submitted  to  the  compe- 
tent authority  of  the  RepubUc  of  Puerto 
Rico  for  proper  execution;  provided  that 
neither  the  United  SUtes  nor  any  of  Its  offi- 
cers is  a  party,  in  which  case  any  final  Judg- 
ment ShaU  be  properly  executed  by  the  com- 
petent authority  of  the  United  SUtes. 

Subtitle  5.— Transition  Aspects  Subsequent 
to  Proclamation  of  Independence 

SEC.  5.1.  CmZENSHIP  AND  MIGRATION. 

(a)  Every  person  who,  having  been  bom  in 
Puerto  Rico,  is  on  proclamation  of  inde- 
pendence a  citizen  of  the  United  SUtes  and 
a  resident  of  Puerto  Rico.  shaU  become  a 
citizen  of  the  RepubUc  of  Puerto  Rico  on 
that  date. 

(b)  Every  person  bom  in  Puerto  Rico  after 
proclamation  of  independence,  and  subject 
to  the  Jurisdiction  thereof.  shaU  be  a  citizen 
of  the  RepubUc  of  Puerto  Rico. 

(c)  Elvery  person  bom  in  Puerto  Rico  but 
not  a  resident  thereof  on  proclamation  of 
Independence  shaU  become  a  citizen  of  the 
RepubUc  of  Puerto  Rico  upon  residing  for 
six  months  and  taking  the  oath  of  aUe- 
glance. 

(d)  Every  person  not  bom  in  Puerto  Rico 
before  or  after  proclamation  of  independ- 
ence, and  residing  therein,  shaU  become  a 
citizen  of  the  Republic  of  Puerto  Rico  if 
either  of  his  parents  becomes  a  citizen  of 
the  Republic  of  Puerto  Rico  pursuant  to 
subsections  (a),  (b),  and  (c). 

(e)  Every  person  not  bom  in  Puerto  Rico 
but  married  to  a  citizen  of  the  RepubUc  of 
Puerto  Rico  before  or  after  proclamation  of 
independence  shaU  become  a  citizen  of  the 
RepubUc  upon  residing  In  Puerto  Rico  for 
six  months  and  taking  the  oath  of  aUe- 
giance. 

(f)  AU  other  persons  not  specified  in  sub- 
sections (a),  (b),  (c).  (d),  and  (e)  but  residing 
in  Puerto  Rico  shaU  be  granted  citizenship 
In  accordance  with  the  Constitution  and 
laws  of  the  RepubUc. 

(g)  (I)  Every  person  who  is  a  citizen  of  the 
United  SUtes  and  a  citizen  of  the  Republic 
of  Puerto  Rico  in  accordance  with  subsec- 
tions (a),  (b).  (c),  (d),  (e),  and  (f )  shaU  retain 
his  United  SUtes  citizenship  and  aU  rights, 
privUeges,  beneflte  and  obligations  pertain- 
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ing  thereto  in  an  equal  footing  with  all 
other  United  States  citizens,  provided  that 
vhile  residing  In  Puerto  Rico  that  person 
shall  not  be  subject  under  United  States 
laws  to  compulsory  military  registration  and 
service  or  to  any  other  condition  or  obliga- 
tion contrary  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  Re- 
public of  Puerto  Rico. 

(2)  Every  person  specified  In  subsection 
<g)  (1)  shall  retain  his  Puerto  Rican  citizen- 
ship and  all  rights,  privileges  and  benefits 
pertaining  thereto  in  an  equal  footing  with 
all  other  Puerto  Rican  citizens,  and  shall 
retain  all  of  his  obligations  as  a  Puerto 
Rican  citizen,  except  that  while  residing  in 
the  United  States  that  person  shall  not  be 
subject  under  Puerto  Rican  laws  to  compul- 
sory military  registration  and  service  or  to 
any  other  condition  or  obligation  contrary 
to  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States. 

(h)  Every  citizen  of  the  United  States  who 
becomes  a  citizen  of  the  Republic  of  Puerto 
Rico  in  accordance  with  subsections  (a),  (b), 
(c),  (d).  (e).  and  (f),  can  elect:  (1)  to  relin- 
quish his  United  States  citizenship  In  ac- 
cordance with  United  States  laws:  or  (2)  to 
relinquish  his  Puerto  Rican  citizenship  In 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  Republic. 

(i)  United  States  citizens  residing  in 
Puerto  Rico,  but  not  citizens  thereof  shall 
be  entitled  to  the  fundamental  rights  and 
freedoms  accorded  to  all  persons  in  Puerto 
Rico  but  shall  not  be  eligible  for  political 
office  and  shall  not  be  entitled  to  vote. 
They  shall  also  be  entitled  to  be  naturalized 
as  citizens  of  the  Republic  in  tuxordance 
with  nondiscriminatory  laws  of  the  Repub- 
Uc. 

(J)  Citizens  of  the  Republic  of  Puerto  Rico 
residing  in  the  United  States  but  not  citi- 
zens thereof  shall  be  entitled  to  the  funda- 
mental rights  and  freedoms  accorded  to  all 
persons  in  the  United  States  but  shall  not 
be  eligible  for  political  office  and  shall  not 
be  entitled  to  vote  in  the  United  States. 
They  shall  also  be  entitled  to  be  naturalized 
as  citizens  of  the  United  States  in  accord- 
ance with  nondiscriminatory  laws  of  the 
United  States. 

(k)  Citizens  of  the  Republic  of  Puerto 
Rico  who  are  not  United  States  citizens 
may,  for  a  period  of  twenty-five  years  after 
proclamation  of  independence,  enter  into, 
lawfully  engage  in  occupations,  and  estab- 
lish residence  as  immigrants  in  the  United 
States.  These  immigrants  may  be  subject  to 
nondiscriminatory  limitations  as  provided 
for  by  laws  and  regulations  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

(1)  Every  resident  of  the  United  States 
bom  in  Puerto  Rico  but  not  a  citizen  there- 
of, and  his  sons  and  daughters,  may  enter 
into,  lawfully  engage  In  occupations,  and  es- 
tablish residence  as  immigrants  in  Puerto 
Rico  subject  to  nondiscriminatory  laws  and 
regulations  of  the  Republic. 

(m)  Every  person  lawfully  admitted  for 
permanent  residence  within  the  United 
States  and  who  is  a  resident  of  Puerto  Rico 
on  proclamation  of  independence  shall  con- 
tinue as  resident  and  shall  be  entitled  to  be 
naturalized  as  citizens  of  the  Republic  of 
Puerto  Rico  in  accordiance  with  nondiscri- 
matory  laws  of  the  Republic. 

SEC  SX  DEFENCE. 

(a)  The  United  States  shall  collaborate 
with  the  Republic  of  Puerto  Rico  towards 
the  ultimate  goal  of  disarmament,  peace 
and  international  relations  based  on  the 
principles  of  equality,  mutual  respect  and 
interdependence.  F\irthermore,  the  United 
States  recognizes  the  right  of  the  People  of 
Puerto  Rico  to  strive  towards  the  total  de- 
militarization of  it£  territory,  with  the  pur- 


pose of  gearing  all  its  efforts  and  resourees 
to  the  goals  of  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment. 

(b)  The  Republic  of  Puerto  Rico  shall  be 
closed  to  any  and  all  military  forees  of  for- 
eign nations.  In  furtherance  of  this  policy, 
and  to  expedite  the  orderly  and  gradual 
transfer  of  properties  presently  under  the 
control  of  the  United  States  for  military 
purposes  in  Puerto  Rico,  the  governments 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Republic  of 
Puerto  Rico  shall  prescribe  a  separate 
agreement  for  a  reasonable  and  mutually 
convenient  period  of  transition. 

(c)  Negotiations  leading  to  the  eventual 
agreement  provided  in  paragraph  (b)  shall 
begin  in  a  special  task  force  designated  for 
such  purposes  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention of  Puerto  Rico  pursuant  to  Section 
2.5  of  this  Title.  Should  this  special  task 
force  be  unable  to  reach  an  agreement  prior 
to  the  proclamation  of  independence,  the 
negotiations  shall  continue  between  repre- 
sentatives appointed  by  the  United  States 
and  the  Republic  of  Puerto  Rico,  until  such 
time  as  an  agreement  may  be  reached. 

(d)  The  Republic  of  Puerto  Rico  shall  be  a 
nuclear  free  zone.  The  United  States  and 
the  Republic  of  Puerto  Rico  shall  adhere 
and  fully  compiy  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Treaty  for  the  Proscription  of  Nuclear 
Weapons  in  Latin  America  of  1967  (Treaty 
of  Tlatelolco). 

(e)  The  government  of  the  Republic  of 
Puerto  Rico  shall,  as  soon  as  may  be  practi- 
cable, seek  integration  into  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can defense  system  by  subscribing  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Mutual  Defense 
of  1948  (Treaty  of  Rio  de  Janeiro). 

SEC.  5.3.  TRADE  RELATIONS. 

(a)  Until  proclamation  of  independence: 
(1)  no  trade  barriers  or  quotas  of  any  kind 
shall  be  imposed  on  merchandise  and  arti- 
cles going  into  Puerto  Rico  from  the  United 
States  or  coming  into  the  United  States 
from  Puerto  Rico:  and  (2)  trade  relations 
shall  be  as  currently  provided  by  law. 

(b)  During  the  twenty  years  following  the 
proclamation  of  independence,  the  United 
States  shall  not  impose  trade  barriers  or 
quotas  of  any  kind  on  merchandise  and  arti- 
cles coming  into  the  United  States  from  the 
Republic  of  Puerto  Rico. 

SEC.  5.4.  TAXATION 

(a)  The  tax  credit  currently  allowed  under 
Section  936  of  the  U.S.  Internal  Revenue 
Code  shall  remain  in  full  effect  upon  procla- 
mation of  Independence  and  during  the  fif- 
teen years  thereafter  with  respect  to  income 
derived  by  corporations  that  begin  to  fulfill 
or  continue  to  fulfill  the  current  require- 
ments for  such  credit. 

(b)  On  the  tenth  year  after  proclamation 
of  independence,  a  Joint  Commission  on 
Taxation  shall  be  appointed  in  equal  num- 
bers by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  the  head  of  state  of  the  Republic  of 
Puerto  Rico  to  study  and  report  on  changes 
to  be  made,  if  any,  to  the  tax  credit  allowed 
under  subsection  (a)  at  the  expiration  of  the 
fifteen-year  period.  If  no  agreement  is 
reached  with  respect  to  such  changes,  then 
all  earning  repatriations  received  by  resi- 
dents of  the  United  States  shall  be  subject 
to  taxation  by  the  United  States,  beginning 
on  the  sixteenth  year  after  the  proclama- 
tion of  independence,  at  a  rate  that  shall  in- 
crease on  a  straight-line  basis  by  ten  percent 
of  the  regular  United  States  corporate  tax 
rate  each  year  until  it  reaches  one  hundred 
percent  of  said  regular  rate  in  the  twenty- 
fifth  year  after  the  proclamation  of  inde- 
pendence, provided  that  a  '.sx  credit  will  be 


allowed  on  such  earning  repatriations  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (e).  If  the  regular  corpo- 
rate tax  rate  of  the  United  States  is 
changed  before  said  twenty-fifth  year,  the 
difference  between  the  rate  to  which  the 
earning  repatriations  are  subject  during  the 
year  of  said  change  and  the  new  regular 
rate  shall  be  divided,  if  the  latter  is  higher, 
by  the  number  of  years  remaining  from  the 
year  which  follows  the  year  of  said  change 
until  said  twenty-fifth  year,  and  the  result 
of  such  division  shall  constitute  the  extent 
to  which  the  rate  applicable  to  the  divi- 
dends shall  increase  every  year  from  the 
year  which  follows  the  years  of  said  change 
until  said  twenty-fifth  year.  If  the  new  regu- 
lar United  States  corporate  tax  rate  is  lower 
than  the  rate  to  which  the  earning  repatri- 
ations are  subject  during  the  year  of  said 
change,  then  the  new  lower  rate  shall  imme- 
diately apply  to  such  repatriations.  No 
other  change  shall  occur  before  the  expira- 
tion of  said  twenty-fifth  year  with  respect 
to  income  derived  by  companies  subject  to 
this  subsection. 

(c)  With  respect  to  income  not  subject  to 
subsections  (a)  or  (b),  the  profits  of  an  en- 
terprise of  either  nation  shall  be  taxable 
only  in  the  nation  of  residence  of  said  enter- 
prise, unless  the  enterprise  carries  on  busi- 
ness in  the  other  nation  through  a  perma- 
nent establishment  situated  therein.  If  the 
enterprise  carries  on  business  as  aforesaid, 
the  profits  of  the  enterprise  may  be  taxed 
in  the  other  nation  but  only  so  much  of 
them  as  is  attributable  to  that  permanent 
establishment. 

(d)  Each  nation  shall  have  taxing  jurisdic- 
tion over  income  earned  by  individuals  who 
are  residents  of  either  nation  from  sources 
within  its  territorial  jurisdiction,  property 
situated  therein,  including  transfers  of  such 
property  by  gift  or  at  death,  and  products 
consumed  therein. 

(e)  Where  a  resident  of  either  nation  de- 
rives income  from  the  other  nation,  the 
amount  of  tax  payable  in  that  other  nation 
in  respect  to  that  income  pursuant  to  sub- 
sections (c)  and  (d),  and  the  amount  of  tax 
payable  in  the  Republic  of  Puerto  Rico  that 
does  not  exceed  for  any  specific  year  the 
amount  of  tax  payable  in  the  United  States 
for  that  same  year  pursuant  to  subsection 
(b),  shall  be  allowed  as  a  credit  against  the 
tax  payable  in  respect  to  that  income  in  the 
nation  of  residence  of  the  taxpayer.  A  with- 
holding tax  on  dividends  shall  be  considered 
a  tax  on  income  for  these  purposes.  If  the 
United  States  amends  its  laws  concerning 
the  provision  of  tax  sparing  credits  or  if  the 
United  States  re{u:hes  an  agreement  on  the 
provision  of  a  tax  sparing  credit  with  any 
other  nation.  Puerto  Rico  shall  ipso  facto  be 
granted  the  most  favorable  degree  of  tax 
sparing  credit  allowed  under  such  amended 
laws  or  such  agreement  or  agreements. 

(f)  The  determination  under  this  section 
of  the  residence  of  any  taxpayer,  the  source 
of  any  income,  the  situs  of  any  property  or 
any  other  necessary  definitions  shall  be 
made  according  to  the  terms  of  a  Joint 
treaty  for  the  avoidance  of  double  taxation 
to  be  entered  into  by  both  nations  promptly 
upon  the  proclamation  of  the  Republic  of 
Puerto  Rico.  Negotiations  leading  to  such 
treaty  shall  be  initiated  by  a  special  task 
force  designated  pursuant  to  Section  2.5  of 
this  Title.  Until  such  treaty  is  executed, 
such  determination  shall  be  made  according 
to  the  current  tax  laws  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 
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SEC.  6.6.  CURRENCY  AND  FINANCE. 

(a)  After  proclamation  of  Independence, 
the  Republic  of  Puerto  Rico  shall  have  all 
powers  concerning  the  Issuance  and  control 
of  currency  and  all  powers  concerning  mon- 
etary and  financial  matters,  provided  that 
during  the  ten  years  following  the  procla- 
mation of  Independence  both  United  States 
currency  and  Puerto  Rican  currency  shall 
be  accepted  as  legal  tender  In  all  transac- 
tions in  Puerto  Rico. 

(b)  The  current  value  of  all  stock  bought 
by  Puerto  Rican  banks  in  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System,  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation  and  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  System  will  be  transferred  to  the  Re- 
public of  Puerto  Rico,  including  the  propor- 
tion held  by  U.S.  national,  Spanish  and  Ca- 
nadian banks  that  correspond  to  the  level  of 
activities  of  their/its  branches  operating  in 
Puerto  Rico  during  the  year  Immediately 
prior  to  the  proclamation  of  independence. 

(c)  The  moneUry  authority  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Puerto  Rico  shall  establish  an  inte- 
grated system  of  insurance  for  deposits  in 
Puerto  Rico's  financial  institutions  similar 
to  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion. Negotiations  will  be  undertaken  with 
United  States  monetary  authorities  to 
obtain  their  assistance  in  the  design  and  es- 
tablishment of  the  insurance  system,  and  to 
determine  the  extent  of  financial  support  to 
be  provided  for  the  system  by  United  States 
insurance  organizations  in  which  Puerto 
Rico's  financial  institutions  currently  par- 
ticipate. 

(dXl)  The  guarantees  provided  by  the 
government  of  the  United  States  to  inves- 
tors in  the  secondary  market  for  loans,  par- 
ticularly mortgage  loans  guaranteed  by  the 
Government  National  Mortgage  Association 
(G.N.M.A.),  the  Federal  National  Mortgage 
Association  (F.N.M.A.),  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Mortgage  Corporation  (F.H.L.M.)  and 
other  United  States  government  instrumen- 
talities, shall  be  maintained  for  Puerto 
Rico-originated  loans  until  maturity. 

(2)  Negotiations  shall  be  carried  out  to 
ensure  that  after  proclamation  of  independ- 
ence Puerto  Rico-originated  loans,  particu- 
larly housing  mortgage  loans,  can  continue 
to  be  guaranteed  by  G.N.M.A..  F.N.M.A.. 
F.H.L.M.  and  other  United  States  govern- 
ment instrumentalities  and  can  continue  to 
be  sold  to  investors  in  the  United  States  sec- 
ondary markets. 

SEC  5.S.  PUBUC  DEBT. 

(a)  The  debts,  liabilities  and  obligations  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico.  Its  mu- 
nicipalities and  Instrumentalities,  valid  and 
outstanding  upon  proclamation  of  independ- 
ence, shall  be  assumed  by  the  Republic  of 
Puerto  Rico. 

(b)  After  proclamation  of  independence 
the  United  SUtes  shall  maintain  full 
income  tax  exemption,  as  currently  provid- 
ed by  law,  on  Interest  payments  derived 
from  debts  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico  assumed  by  the  Republic,  as  specified 
in  subsection  (a). 

(c)  During  the  twenty-five  years  following 
the  proclamation  of  independence,  the 
United  SUtes  shall  extend  full  income  tax 
exemption,  as  currently  provided  by  law,  to 
Interest  payments  derived  from  debts  of  the 
Republic  of  Puerto  Rico. 

SBC  6.7  INDIVIDUAL  RIGHTS  TO  ECONOMIC  BENE- 
FITS AND  GRANTS  TO  THE  REPUBLIC 
OF  PUERTO  RICO. 

(a)  All  vested  rights  and  benefits  which 
accrue  to  residents  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  from  past  services  or  contributions, 
such  as  rights  and  benefits  for  veterans  or 


relatives  of  veterans  of  the  armed  forces  of 
the  United  SUtes,  retired  government  em- 
ployees, or  beneficiaries  of  old  age,  disabil- 
ity of  survivors'  insurance  benefits  under 
the  Social  Security  Act,  shall  not  be  Inter- 
rupted after  the  proclamation  of  Independ- 
ence but  win  continue  until  such  time  as 
said  rights  and  benefits  are  completely  ex- 
tinguished according  to  the  applicable  laws 
of  the  United  SUtes.  All  services  which 
must  be  rendered  as  part  of  these  rights  and 
benefits  shall  be  made  avaUable  through 
the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Puerto 
Rico  In  accordance  with  agreements  reached 
by  the  two  nations. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  In  sub- 
section (a),  all  contributions  made  by  em- 
ployees and  employers  in  Puerto  Rico  to  the 
Social  Security  System  with  respect  to  per- 
sons who,  upon  the  proclamation  of  inde- 
pendence, are  residents  of  the  Republic  of 
Puerto  Rico  and  are  not  yet  eligible  for  old 
age,  disability,  or  survivors'  insurance  bene- 
fits under  the  system,  shall  be  transferred 
to  the  government  of  the  Republic  of 
Puerto  Rico  once  said  government  esUb- 
lishes  Its  own  social  security  system.  The 
government  of  the  Republic  of  Puerto  Rico 
may  not  use  these  funds  for  any  purpose 
other  than  the  esUbllshment  and  operation 
of  a  social  security  system.  Upon  the  trans- 
fer described  herein,  the  obligations  of  the 
United  SUtes  Government  under  the  Social 
Security  Act  with  respect  to  such  residents 
of  the  Republic  of  Puerto  Rico  shall  cease, 
(c)  All  other  Federal  transfer  payments  to 
Individuals  and  to  the  Government  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  shall  be 
maintained  in  the  form  of  annual  block 
grant  to  be  used  discretionally  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Republic  of  Puerto  Rico. 

(1)  During  the  ten  fiscal  years  following 
the  proclamation  of  Independence,  the 
annual  block  grants  shall  amount  to  the 
annual  aggregate  funding  of  all  programs 
which  currently  extend  as  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Roco,  or  of  all  programs 
which  shall  have  been  extended  to  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico  during  the  fiscal 
year  Immediately  prior  to  the  proclamation 
of  independence,  whichever  shall  be  greater. 

(2)  The  annual  block  grants  shall  decrease 
thereafter  on  a  straight-line  basis,  at  the 
rate  of  ten  percent  each  year,  beginning  on 
the  eleventh  fiscal  year  after  the  proclama- 
tion of  independence.  At  any  time  during 
the  aforementioned  transition  period  the 
terms  of  this  subsection  may  be  modified  by 
agreement  between  the  United  SUtes  and 
the  Republic  of  Puerto  Rico. 

Subtitle  6.— Relations  Between  the  United 
SUtes  and  the  Republic  of  Puerto  Rico 

SEC.  6.1.  TREATY  OF  FRIENDSHIP  AND  COOPERA- 
TION. 

To  Insure  that  all  provisions  of  this  Title 
which  shall  have  effect  after  the  proclama- 
tion of  independence  will  in  effect  be  bind- 
ing, the  United  SUtes  and  the  Republic  of 
Puerto  Rico  shaU  embody  said  provisions  In 
a  treaty  of  friendship  and  cooperation. 
TITLE  IV— COMMONWEALTH 
Subpart  1.— SUtement  of  Purposes 

In  1952  the  Congress  of  the  United  SUtes, 
fully  recognizing  the  principle  of  govern- 
ment by  consent,  and  the  People  of  Puerto 
Rico,  In  the  exercise  of  their  right  to  self-de- 
termination, entered  upon  a  compact  which 
esUblished  a  Commonwealth  relationship 
between  Puerto  Rico  and  the  United  SUtes. 

Under  the  compact  the  People  of  Puerto 
Rico  adopted  In  their  own  sovereign  right 
their  own  Constitution  and  formed  an  au- 
tonomous  political   community   in   perma- 


nent union  with  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica based  on  the  Irreversible  bond  of  Ameri- 
can citizenship. 

In  1953  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  recognized  the  creation  of 
the  Conunonwealth  and  removed  Puerto 
Rico  from  the  list  of  nonself-govemlng  ter- 
ritories. This  association  has  enabled  the 
People  of  Puerto  Rico  to  advance  their  en- 
onomic  and  social  development  and  to  pre- 
serve their  distinct  historical  heritage  and 
cultural  personality. 

As  inherent  in  all  political  relationships 
freely  entered  upon,  it  was  based  on  the  un- 
derstAndlng  that  it  would  evolve  and  devel- 
op within  its  particular  political  nature 
upon  mutually  agreeable  terms. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  provide  for 
the  enhancement  of  the  Commonwealth  re- 
lationship by  enlarging  the  scope  of  self- 
government  of  the  Puerto  Rican  people 
upon  the  approval  of  a  proposition  to  that 
effect  by  a  majority  of  the  eligible  voters  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 

Subpart  2.— Referendum  Proposition: 
Commonwealth 

The  referendum  proposition  regarding 
Commonwealth,  to  be  presented  to,  and 
voted  upon,  by  the  People  of  Puerto  Rico 
shall  be  as  follows:  "The  Commonwealth  as- 
sociation with  the  United  SUtes  shall  be  en- 
hanced to  enable  the  People  of  Puerto  Rico 
to  accelerate  their  economic  and  social  de- 
velopment and  attain  maximum  cultural 
and  political  autonomy  within  permanent 
union  with  the  United  SUtes  based  on  the 
irreversible  bond  of  American  citizenship,  a 
common  defense,  a  common  market,  and  a 
common  currency." 

The  proposition  will  appear  in  the  ballot, 
in  Spanish,  as  follows:  "El  Estado  Libre  Aso- 
clado  se  fortalecerA  para  acelerar  el  desar- 
roUo  econbmico  y  social  y  alcanzar  la 
mAxima  autonomia  cultural  y  politica  del 
pueblo  de  Puerto  Rico  en  su  union  perman- 
ente  con  los  Estados  Unidos  sobre  los  pllares 
de  comO  defensa,  comOn  mercado.  comtm 
moneda,  y  el  vinculo  indisoluble  de  la  ciuda- 
dania  americana." 

Subpart  3.— Principles  of  Commonwealth 

Section  1  of  the  Puerto  Rico  Federal  Rela- 
tions Act,  39  SUt.  954,  as  amended,  48 
U.S.C.  Section  731,  shall  be  repealed,  and  re- 
placed by  the  following: 

"(1)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  apply 
to  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  an 
autonomous  body  politic  joined  In  perma- 
nent union  with  the  United  States  on  the 
basis  of  common  citizenship,  common  de- 
fense, common  market  and  common  curren- 
cy. 

(2)  The  policy  of  the  United  SUtes  shall 
be  to  enhance  the  Commonwealth  relation- 
ship enjoyed  by  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  United  SUtes  to  enable 
the  People  of  Puerto  Rico  to  accelerate 
their  economic  and  social  development  and 
atUln  maximum  cultural  and  political  au- 
tonomy within  permanent  union  with  the 
United  States,  to  secure  more  equiUble  par- 
ticipation for  the  People  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico  in  all  federal  pro- 
grams that  provide  grants  or  services  to  citi- 
zens of  the  United  SUtes  as  Individuals,  to 
secure  Increased  participation  by  the  People 
of  Puerto  Rico  in  U.S.  governmental  deci- 
sions affecting  them,  to  safeguard  the  dis- 
tinct cultural  identity  of  the  People  of 
Puerto  Rico,  and  to  protect  the  bilateral 
nature  of  the  relationship  between  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
United  SUtes. 
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Subpart  4.— Implementation  of  Federal 
PoUcy 

Section  9  of  the  Federal  Relations  Act.  39 
SUt.  9M.  as  amended,  48  XiS.C.  Section  734. 
is  amended  by  inserting  at  the  beginning 
thereof  the  term  "(a)"  and  by  adding  at  the 
md  thereof  the  following: 

"(b>  A  federal  statutory  law.  or  provision 
of  such  law.  is  locally  inapplicable  unless  it 
is  consistent  with  the  policy  established 
under  subpart  3  and  unless  such  federal 
statutory  law  has  proper  regard  for  the  eco- 
nomic cultural,  ecological,  geographic  de- 
mographic and  other  local  conditions  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico.  The  subsec- 
Xiaa  shall  not  apply  to: 

(i)  any  federal  statutory  law  In  the  Con- 
gress makes  a  specific  finding  that  there  is 
an  overriding  national  interest  that  such 
law  should  apply  to  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  or 

(U)  any  federal  statutory  law,  or  provision 
thereof,  establishing  directly  or  indirectly 
grants  and/or  services  to  citizens  of  the 
United  States  as  individuals,  or 

(ill)  any  federal  statutory  law  or  provision 
thereof  relating  to  citizenship,  or 

(iv)  any  federal  statutory  law  or  provision 
thereof  pertaining  to  the  foreign  relations. 
defei>ae  or  national  security  of  the  United 
States  that  requires  uniform  applicability 
throughout  the  United  States,  including  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  to  achieve 
Its  intended  purpoaes. 

(c)  In  addition  to  Judicial  determinations 
of  the  inapplicability  of  federal  laws  under 
subsection  (b).  the  Governor  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico  may  certify  from 
time  to  time  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  that  a  federal  statutory  law  or  provi- 
sion thereof,  other  than  one  excluded  from 
the  operation  of  subsection  (b),  is  inconsist- 
ent with  a  Puerto  Rican  statute  and  the 
policy  established  under  subsection  (b). 
Unless,  within  80  days  of  the  receipt  of  such 
certification,  a  statute  is  enacted  embodying 
the  finding  required  under  subsection  (bXl). 
the  President  shall  issue  a  proclamation 
that  such  federal  statutory  law  or  provision 
thereof  identified  in  the  Oovemor's  certifi- 
cation is  not  applicable  in  Puerto  Rico. 

(dXi)  The  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico 
may  continue  to  enter  in  its  own  name  into 
intematicHial  cultural,  commercial,  educa- 
tional and  sports  agreements,  and  other 
agreements  of  like  nature. 

(11)  In  addition,  the  Governor  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico  may  take  any  of- 
ficial action  to  promote  the  international  in- 
terests of  Puerto  Rico  that  requires  the  con- 
sent of  the  United  States  Government  and 
is  not  expressly  prohibited  by  law.  The  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico 
shall  provide  written  notice  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  of  any  official  action 
he  contemplates  taking  piirsuant  to  the  au- 
thiCMliation  of  this  part  of  this  subsection 
and  not  pursuant  to  any  other  authoriza- 
tion or  consent.  The  President  may.  within 
30  days  of  his  receipt  of  such  notice,  sign 
and  transmit  to  the  Governor  of  the  Com- 
mionwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  a  document  ex- 
pressing bis  determination  that  the  contem- 
plated official  action  would  imperil  the  for- 
eign relations  or  natlmal  defense  of  the 
United  States,  in  which  case  the  authoriza- 
Uoo  hereby  granted  shall  be  withdrawn  as 
regards  such  contemplated  official  action. 

(e)  All  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Oovemment  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
guided  by  the  policy  stated  in  subpart  3 
when  cariying  out  their  duties  tmder  feder- 


al statutory  laws  and  federal  regulations  ap- 
plicable in  or  affecting  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico.  Every  such  department  or 
agency  shall,  before  taking  any  major  feder- 
al action  applicable  in  or  affecting  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  separately  evalu- 
ate the  consistency  of  such  action  with  such 
policy  and  shall  state,  in  a  document  accom- 
panying the  major  federal  action,  the 
extent,  nature  and  result  of  Its  consider- 
ation. 

(f)  Any  rule,  as  defined  in  5  U.S.C.  sec. 
551(4).  issued  by  an  agency,  as  defined  in  5 
U.S.C.  sec.  551(1),  shall  apply  in  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico  only  to  the 
extent  that  is  consistent  with  the  policy  set 
forth  in  Subsection  (b).  After  the  effective 
date  of  this  amendment,  when  any  such 
rule,  other  than  a  rule  issued  after  notice 
and  hearing  required  by  statute,  that  does 
not  in  terms  provide  that  it  is  inapplicable 
in  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  is 
published  in  the  Federal  Register,  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico 
may  submit  to  the  agency  within  30  days  in 
writing  (or  such  longer  period  as  the  agency 
may  have  prescribed  as  the  period  between 
publication  of  the  rule  and  its  effectiveness) 
the  Governor's  determination  that  such 
rule  is  inconsistent  with  the  policy  stated  in 
subsection  (b).  Thereupon,  the  agency  shall 
reconsider  the  question  of  consistency  of 
the  rule  with  the  policy  stated  in  Subsection 
(b)  and  shall,  within  45  days  of  its  receipt  of 
the  Governor's  determination,  publish  in 
the  Federal  Register  its  finding  either  that 
there  is  an  overriding  national  interest  that 
the  rule  be  applicable  in  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  in  which  case  the 
rule,  whether  or  not  previously  applicable  in 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  shall 
thereafter  be  so  applicable,  or  that  the  rule 
is  not  compatible  with  such  policy,  in  which 
event  such  rule,  whether  or  not  previously 
applicable  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  shall  not  be  so  applicable.  Unless  the 
agency  for  good  casue  finds  that  a  rule  that 
is  the  subject  of  such  determination  by  the 
Governor  of  Puerto  Rico  as  is  described  in 
this  subsection  shall  be  applicable  to  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  pending  its 
consideration  of  such  determination,  and 
publishes  such  finding  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, such  rule,  whether  or  not  previously  ap- 
plicable in  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  shall  not  be  so  applicable  pending 
such  consideration.  An  agency's  decision  to 
make  a  rule  applicable  or  inapplicable  in 
Puerto  Rico  shall  be  subject  to  Judicial 
review. 

(g)  The  laws,  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
United  States  applicable  in  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico  when  the  new  federal 
policy  is  established  in  accordance  with  sub- 
part 3  shall  continue  in  effect  except  to  the 
extent  repealed  or  modified  by  this  Act.  or 
inconsistent  with  it.  and  except  as  hereafter 
modified,  suspended  or  repealed  in  accord- 
ance with  law. 

Subpart  5.— Aviation 

Section  1102  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  a  new  Section  (e)  to 
read  as  follow: 

"(eXi).  The  Government  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico  shall  have  authority 
to  negotiate  on  its  own  behalf  air  transpor- 
tation agreements  governing  the  operation 
of  air  services  by  United  States  and  foreign 
air  carriers  between  the  Commonwealth  and 
foreign  points.  Such  agreements  may  also 
include  authorization  of  service  by  United 
States  and  foreign  air  carriers  to  use  any 
point  in  the  Commonwealth  as  an  interme- 
diate or  beyond  point  on  routes  between 


points  in  the  United  States  and  foreign  na- 
tions for  which  the  carrier  holds  certificate 
or  foreign  air  carrier  operating  authority 
from  the  Department  of  Transportation. 
Such  agreements  may  authorize  such  carri- 
ers to  engage  in  common  carriage  of  persons 
and  property  between  such  authorized 
points  in  the  United  States  and  the  Com- 
monwealth, notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  sections  416(6)(7)  and  1108  of  this  Act. 

(ii)  Operating  rights  contained  in  Com- 
monwealth bilateral  air  transportation 
agreements  shall  be  subject  to  the  grant  of 
necessary  operating  authority  by  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  and  the  Admin- 
istrator. The  responsibilities  of  the  Depart- 
ment and  the  Administrator  imder  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  shall  extend  to  such 
bilateral  agreements. 

(ill)  Operating  authority  issued  by  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  in  implementa- 
tion of  bilateral  agreements  negotiated  by 
the  Government  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico  shall  be  subject  to  the  Presi- 
dent's right  of  disappoval  as  contained  in 
section  801(a)  of  this  Act. 

(iv)  The  officials  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  of  the  United  States  are  di- 
rected to  assist  and  cooiierate  with  the  ap- 
propriate officials  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico  in  the  implementation  of  any 
air  transportation  agreement  entered  into 
pursuant  to  the  authority  herein  estab- 
lished." 

Subpart  6.— Development  of  Tourism 
Section  4a(l)  of  the  Coastal  Barrier  Re- 
sources Act  of  1982,  16  U.S.C.  Section 
3503(a)(1),  is  amended  by  adding  to  the  end 
of  the  subsection:  "Notwithstanding  the 
foregoing,  no  area  within  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico  shall  be  included 
within  the  Coastal  Barrier  Resources 
System." 

Subpart  7.— International  Trade 

(a)  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  April  12,  1900, 
48  U.S.C.  739,  is  amended  by  inserting  the 
following  subsection: 

"1.  To  the  extent  consistent  with  the 
international  obligations  of  the  United 
States,  the  Conunonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  is 
authorized  to  impose  tariff  duties  on  foreign 
origin  products  imported  into  Puerto  Rico. 
Such  tariff  duties  shall  be  in  addition  to  the 
general  tariff  duties  applicable  to  products 
Imported  into  the  customs  territory  of  the 
United  States." 

(b)  Section  1102  of  the  Omnibus  Trade 
and  Competitiveness  Act  of  1988,  19  U.S.C. 
S  2902,  is  amended  by  adding  a  new  subsec- 
tion (e)  as  follows: 

"(e)  During  the  negotiation  of  any  trade 
agreement  affecting  Puerto  Rico  under  sub- 
sections (a),  (b),  and  (c),  the  President  shall 
seek  the  participation  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico  in  the  negotiation 
process,  and  shaU  consult  with  the  Gover- 
nor of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico 
concerning  the  potential  impact  of  any  pro- 
posed tariff  rate  change  on  the  economy  of 
Puerto  Rico. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States 
shall  seek  to  obtain  favorable  treatment 
from  foreign  countries  for  exports  from  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  and  shall  en- 
courage other  countries  to  consider  Puerto 
Rico  as  a  developing  area  for  purposes  of 
their  respective  General  Systems  of  Trade 
Preferences,  and  any  such  regional  systems 
of  trade  preferences." 

Subpart  8.— Maritime 
(a)  Section  9  of  the  Puerto  Rican  Federal 
Relations  Act,   48  U.S.C.   Section  744,   Is 
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amended  to  add  at  the  end  of  the  provision: 
"except  that  those  provisions  of  the  Ship- 
ping Act,  1916.  administered  by  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission  shall  not  be  applica- 
ble to  the  trade  between  Puerto  Rico  and 
the  States  of  the  United  SUtes.  The  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico  Is  authorized  to 
establish  Its  own  maritime  commission 
which,  when  established  in  accordance  with 
Puerto  Rico  law  shaU  exercise  exclusive  Ju- 
risdiction over  service,  rates,  fares,  and  prac- 
tices governing  the  trade  between  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  states  of  the  United  States." 

(b)  Section  1  of  the  Shipping  Act,  1916,  as 
amended.  46  UJ5.C.  App.  Section  801.  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  the  second  "pos- 
session of  the  United  States"  and  at  the  end 
of  the  provision,  the  foUowing  phrase:  "not 
including  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico." 

Subpart  ».^Jurisdictlon  Over  Maritime 
Resources 

(a)  Amend  Section  3(21)  of  the  Magnuson 
Fishery  Conservation  and  Management  Act, 
as  amended.  16  U.S.C.  1802(21)  to  read  as 

foUows:  ^    .  ^v. 

"(21)  The  term  'State'  means  each  of  the 
several  States,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam. 
and  any  other  territory  or  possession  of  the 
United  States,  but  does  not  Include  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico." 

(b)  Amend  the  first  sentence  of  Section 
2(6)  of  the  Magnuson  Fishery  Conservation 
and  Management  Act,  as  amended,  16  U.S.C. 
1802(6)  to  read  as  foUows:  "The  term  exclu- 
sive economic  zone'  means  the  zone  estab- 
lished by  Proclamation  Numbered  5030, 
dated  March  10.  1983.  except  that  such  zone 
shall  not  include  zones  contiguous  to  the 
territorial  sea  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  provided  that  the  Conmion- 
wealth  of  Puerto  Rico  shall  take  no  action 
that  would  purport  to  restrict  or  charge  fees 
to  vessels  of  the  United  SUtes  for  the  right 
to  fish  for  highly  migratory  species  of  fish 
within  any  fishing  Jurisdiction  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico  may  esUbllsh 
beyond  Its  territorial  waters." 

Subpart  10.— Intellectual  Property 

(a)  Section  101  of  "ntle  17  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  By  Inserting  the  following  new  defini- 
tions In  alphabetical  order: 

"The  'design  of  a  useful  article.'  herein- 
after referred  to  In  this  "Htle  as  a  'design,' 
consists  of  those  aspects  or  elements  of  the 
article.  Including  its  two  dimensional  or 
three  dimensional  features  of  shape  and 
surface,  which  make  up  the  appearance  of 
the  article,  and  shaU  include  a  'typeface'  as 
herein  defined.  _,_,,..„ 

A  design  Is  'of  Puerto  Rlcan  origin  (a)  li 
more  than  50  percent  of  its  development 
costs  have  been  Incurred  within  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  Irrespective  of 
whether  such  design  is  fixed  In  a  useful  arti- 
cle In  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico;  or 
(B)  If  It  te  first  fixed  In  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico  In  a  useful  aritlcle  Intended 
to  be  distributed  to  the  public  for  commer- 
cial purposes. 

A  'typeface'  consists  of  a  set  of  letters, 
nimibers.  or  other  symbolic  characters, 
whose  forms  are  related  by  repeating  design 
elements  consistently  applied  In  a  notatlon- 
al  system,  to  the  extent  that  the  repeating 
design  elements  In  the  combination  em- 
ployed In  a  noUtlonal  system  are  (A)  origi- 
nal (B)  distinct,  and  (C)  incorporated  In  a 
useful  article  whose  normal  use  Is  In  com- 
posing text  or  other  cognizable  combination 
of  characters." 


(2)  By  adding,  after  the  semicolon  In  the 
second  sentence  of  the  definition  of  "Picto- 
rial, graphic,  and  sculptural  works,"  the  fol- 
lowing: "except  where  a  design  of  Puerto 
Rlcan  origin  Is  involved,". 

(b)  Section  102  of  "Htle  17  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  by  adding  a  new 
subsection  102(a)<8)  as  foUows: 

"(8)  designs  of  useful  articles,  where  such 
designs  are  of  Puerto  Rican  origin." 

(c)  Section  113  of  Title  17  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  by  adding  a  new 
subsection  (d)  as  follows: 

"(d)  in  the  case  of  a  design  of  Puerto 
Rlcan  origin,  the  scope  of  exclusive  rights  In 
a  copyrighted  work  does  not  extend  to  a 
design  that  is  (1)  staple  or  commonplace, 
such  as  a  standard  geometric  figure,  famil- 
iar  symbol,   emblem,   or   motif,   or  other 
shape,  pattern,  or  configuration  which  has 
become  common,  prevalent,  or  ordinary;  (11) 
different   from  a  design   excluded   by   (1) 
hereof  only  In  insignificant  details  or  in  ele- 
ments which  are  variants  commonly  used  In 
the  relevant  trades;  (111)  dictated  primarily 
by  a  utilitarian  function  of  the  article  in 
which  it  Is  fixed;  (Iv)  composed  of  three-di- 
mensional features  of  shape  and  surface 
with  respect  to  men's,  women's,  and  chil- 
dren's apparel;  or  (v)  fixed  In  a  semi-conduc- 
tor chip  product  that  is  protected  under 
Chapter  9  of  this  title.  Notwithstanding  the 
foregoing,  the  scope  of  exclusive  rights  shall 
not  be  limited  by  the  employment  In  the 
design  of  subject  matter  excluded  under  (I) 
through  (III)  hereof.  If  the  design  is  a  sub- 
stantial revision,  adaptation,  or  rearrange- 
ment of  said  subject  matter:  provided,  how- 
ever, that  such  exclusive  rights  shall  be 
available  for  a  design  employing  subject 
matter  protected  under  Chapters  1  through 
8  of  this  title,  or  'Htle  35  of  the  United 
States  Code,  only  If  such  protected  subject 
matter  is  employed  with  the  consent  of  the 
proprietor  thereof.  Such  protection  shall  be 
Independent  of  any  subsisting  protection  In 
subject  matter  employed  In  the  design,  and 
shall    not   be   construed   as   securing   any 
rights  to  subject  matter  excluded  from  pro- 
tection or  as  extending  any  subsisting  pro- 
tection." 

(d)  Chapter  3  of  Title  17  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  by  the  addition  of 
new  Section  306  as  foUows: 

■*§  3M.  DESIGNS  OF  PUERTO  RICAN  ORIGIN 

(a)  The  provisions  of  Section  302  through 
305  of  this  Chapter  shaU  not  apply  to  copy- 
rights In  design  of  Puerto  Rlcan  origin. 

(b)  Copyright  In  a  design  of  Puerto  Rican 
origin  subsists  from  its  creation  and  endures 
for  a  period  of  ten  years. 

(c)  A  term  of  copyright  provided  by  this 
section  ShaU  run  to  the  end  of  the  calendar 
year  In  which  it  would  otherwise  expire." 

(e)  Section  407  of  "Htle  17  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing language  before  the  semicolon  In 
Section  401(b)(1):  ",  or.  In  the  case  of  a 
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of  whether  such  mask  work  Is  fixed  In  a 
computer  chip  In  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico;  or  (B)  if  It  is  first  fixed  In  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  In  a  comput- 
er chip  intended  to  be  distributed  to  the 
pubUc  for  commercial  purposes." 

(h)  Section  906  of  mtle  17  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  foUowinr- 

"(c)  The  limitations  on  exclusive  rights 
provided  under  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of 
this  section  shaU  not  apply  to  mask  works 
of  Puerto  Rlcan  origin." 

(1)  The  foregoing  Sections  (a)  through  (h) 
shaU  apply  after  the  date  of  enactment  to 
aU  acts  of  manufacture  or  distribution  that 
occur  in  the  United  States  after  such  date, 
to  aU  acts  of  Importation  Into  the  United 
States  that  occur  after  such  date,  and  to  aU 
violations  of  the  exclusive  rights  of  the 
copyright's  owner  under  of  Title  17,  United 
States  Code  that  occur  after  such  date. 


design  of  Puerto  Rlcan  origin,  the  symbol® 
(the  letter  D  In  a  circle),  or  the  words 
'Design  Copyright.'  or  the  abbreviation 
'Des.  Copr.'." 

(f)  Section  407  of  "nUe  17  of  the  United 
SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  striking  the 
period  at  the  end  of  Section  407(c)  and 
adding  the  foUowlng  language:  ",or  the 
work  Is  a  design  of  Puerto  Rlcan  origin." 

(g)  Section  901(a)  of  Title  17  of  the  United 
SUtes  Code  Is  amended  by  adding  a  new 
subsection  ( 10)  as  foUows: 

"(10)  a  mask  work  Is  'of  Puerto  Rlcan 
origin'  (a)  If  more  than  50%  of  Its  develop- 
ment costs  have  been  Incurred  within  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico.  Irrespective 


Subpart  11.— Federal  Programs 

(a)    COKSOLIDATIOM   OF   GrAHT-IW-AID   PrO- 

ORAMS.— The  Puerto  Rico  Federal  Relations 
Act  is  amended  by  inserting  a  new  Section 
59.  as  foUows: 

"Sec.  59.— In  order  to  minimize  the  burden 
caused  by  existing  appUcation  and  reporting 
procedures  for  grant-in-aid  programs  avail- 
able to  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  It 
is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  poUcy  of  the 
Congress,  notwithstanding  any  provision  of 
law  to  the  contrary,  that: 

(a)  At  the  request  of  the  Governor  of  the 
Commonwealth,  any  department  or  agency 
of  the  government  of  the  United  SUtes 
which  administers  any  Act  of  Congress 
which  speclficaUy  provides  for  making 
grante  to  the  Commonwealth  under  which 
paymente  received  may  be  used  by  the  Com- 
monwealth only  for  certain  specified  pur- 
poses (other  than  direct  payments  to  classes 
of  Individuals,  but  not  limited  to.  Aid  to 
FamUles  with  Dependent  ChUdren,  Title 
IV-A  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  42  U.S.C. 
601;  Medicaid,  Title  XIX  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act,  42  U.S.C.  2396;  Supplemental  Secu- 
rity Income,  Title  XVI  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act,  42  U.S.C.  1381;  Poster  Care,  Title  FV- 
E  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  42  U.S.C.  670; 
and  Nutrition  Assistance  Program.  7  U.S.C. 
2028)  ShaU.  acting  through  appropriate  ad- 
ministrative authorities  of  such  department 
or  agency,  consoUdate  any  or  aU  grants 
made  to  the  Commonwealth  for  any  fiscal 
year  or  years; 

(b)  Any  consolidated  grant  for  the  Com- 
monwealth shall  not  be  less  than  the  sum  of 
aU  grants  which  the  Commonwealth  would 
otherwise  be  entitled  to  receive  for  such 
year 

(c)  The  funds  received  under  a  consolidat- 
ed grant  shaU  be  expended  In  furtherance 
of  the  programs  and  purposes  authorized 
for  any  of  the  grants  which  are  being  con- 
soUdated,  which  are  authorized  under  any 
of  the  Acts  administered  by  the  department 
or  agency  making  the  grant,  and  which 
would  be  appUcable  to  grants  for  such  pro- 
grams and  purtjoses  in  the  absence  of  the 
consoUdatlon,  but  the  Commonwealth  shaU 
determine  the  proportion  of  the  funds 
granted  which  shaU  be  aUocated  to  such 
programs  and  purposes;  and 

(d)  Each  department  or  agency  making 
grants-in-aid  shaU,  by  regulations  published 
In  the  Federal  Register,  provide  the  method 
by  which  the  Conunonwealth  may  submit: 
(1)  a  single  application  for  a  consoUdated 
grant  for  any  fiscal  year  period,  but  not 
more  than  one  such  appUcation  for  a  con- 
soUdated grant  shaU  be  required  by  any  de- 
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partment  or  agency  unless  notice  of  such  re- 
quirement Is  transmitted  to  the  appropriate 
committees  of  the  United  States  Congress 
together  with  a  complete  explanation  of  the 
necessity  for  requiring  such  additional  ai>- 
pllcatlons.  and  (11)  a  single  report  to  such 
department  or  agency  with  respect  to  each 
such  consolidated  grant:  Provided,  That 
nothing  in  this  paragraph  shall  preclude 
such  department  or  agency  from  providing 
adequate  procedures  for  accounting,  audit- 
ing, evaluating,  and  reviewing  any  programs 
or  activities  receiving  benefits  from  any  con- 
solidated grant.  The  administering  author- 
ity of  any  department  or  agency,  in  its  dis- 
cretion, may  (i)  waive  any  requirement  for 
matching  funds  otherwise  required  by  law 
to  be  provided  by  the  Commonwealth  and 
(U)  waive  the  requirements  that  the  Com- 
monwealth submit  an  application  or  report 
In  writing  with  respect  to  any  consolidated 
grant. 

(b)  EquiTABLE  Trkatment  im  Social  Pro- 
OBAMS.— The  Puerto  Rican  Federal  Rela- 
tions Act  is  amended  by  inserting  a  new  Sec- 
tion 60  as  follows: 

"SEC.  60.— (a)  It  is  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  that  the  allocations  to  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  of  the  fol- 
lowing programs  shall  achieve  full  parity 
with  the  States  of  the  Union  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible but  in  no  event  later  than  the  fifth  an- 
niversary of  the  date  of  enactment  hereof 
with  allocations  to  States  of  the  Union  in 
the  following  programs  or  their  successor 
thereof:  Nutrition  Assistance  Program 
(NAP);  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent 
Children  (AFDC);  and  Medicaid;  and  in  no 
event  later  than  the  ninth  anniversary  of 
the  date  of  enactment  hereof  with  alloca- 
tions to  States  of  the  Union  for  the  Supple- 
mental Security  Income  (SSI)  program,  or 
its  successor. 

Subpart  12.— Protection  of  Workers 

(a)  Amend  Section  3  of  the  Labor  Manage- 
ment Act,  as  amended,  29  U.S.C.  {  153(b),  by 
adding  after  the  first  sentence: 

";  with  the  exception  of  cases  arising 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico  which  are  hereby  ex- 
clusively delegated  to  the  Labor  Relations 
Board  of  Puerto  Rico.  Decisions  of  the 
Labor  Relations  Board  of  Puerto  Rico  may 
be  appealed  to  the  Federal  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  First  Circuit. 

(b)  The  Puerto  Rlcan  Federal  Relations 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  a  new  section  61, 
as  follows: 

"Puerto  Rico  shall  maintain  exclusive  ju- 
risdiction over  employee  benefits,  other 
than  the  benefits  currently  covered  under 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  the  Employee 
Retlr«nent  Income  Security  Act,  and  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act.  Puerto 
Rico's  exclusive  Jurisdiction  shall  include, 
but  not  be  limited  to  Christmas  bonuses, 
sick  and  vacation  pay,  workman's  compensa- 
tion, and  any  other  benefits  not  covered 
under  the  current  aforementioned  federal 
legislation." 

Subpart  13.— Puerto  Rico  Participation  in 
Federal  Appointments 

Section  301  of  Title  3,  is  amended  by  in- 
serting at  the  beginning  thereof  the  term 
"(a)"  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"(b)  The  highest  ranking  federal  officer 
serving  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rioo  for  any  federal  department  and 
agency,  or  division  thereof,  and  any  other 
appointment  In  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rioo  subject  to  Senate  confirmation. 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  from  a 


list  of  eligible  candidates  recommended  by 
the  Governor  of  the  Commowealth  of 
Puerto  Rico." 

Subpart  14.— Representation  In  United 

States  Senate. 
Section  36  of  the  Puerto  Rican  Federal 
Relations  Act,  48  U.S.C.  Section  891-895,  is 
amended  as  follows: 

"SUBCHAPTER  V.  RESIDENT 
COMMISSIONERS, 
sec.  S9I.  RESIDENT  COMMISSIONERS:  ELECTION. 

The  qualified  electors  of  Puerto  Rico  shall 
choose  a  Resident  Commissioner  to  the 
United  States  Senate  and  a  Resident  Com- 
missioner to  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives  at  each  general  election, 
whose  terms  of  the  office  shall  be  four  years 
from  the  3d  of  January  following  such  gen- 
eral election,  and  who  shall  t>e  entitled  to 
receive  official  recognition  as  such  commis- 
sioner by  all  of  the  departments  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  upon  presen- 
tation, through  the  Department  of  State,  of 
a  certificate  of  election  of  the  Governor  of 
Puerto  Rico. 

SEC.  892.  QUALIFICATIONS  OF  COMMISSIONERS:  AP- 
POINTMENT TO  FILL  VACANCY. 

No  person  shall  be  eligible  to  election  as  a 
Resident  Commissioner  who  is  not  a  bona 
fide  citizen  of  the  United  States  and  who  is 
not  more  than  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and 
who  does  not  read  and  write  the  English 
language.  In  case  of  a  vacancy  in  either 
office  of  Resident  Commissioner  by  death, 
resignation,  or  otherwise,  the  Governor  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico  shall  appoint  a  Resident  Conunissioner 
to  fill  the  vacancy,  who  shall  serve  until  the 
next  general  election  and  until  his  successor 
is  elected  and  qualified. 

SEC    M3.    SALARY    OF    COMMISSIONERS:    ALLOW- 
ANCES. FRANKING  PRIVILEGE. 

The  Resident  Commissioners  shall  receive 
a  salary  payable  monthly  by  the  United 
States.  The  Resident  Commissioners  shall 
be  allowed  the  same  sum  for  stationary  and 
for  the  pay  of  necessary  clerk  hire  as  is  al- 
lowed Members  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  and  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States.  The  Resi- 
dent Commissioners  shall  be  allowed  the 
franking  privilege  granted  Members  of  Con- 
gress. 

SEC  gS4.  SALARY  AND  TRAVELING  EXPENSES:  PAY- 
MENT. 

The  salary  and  traveling  expenses  of  the 
Resident  Commissioners  from  Puerto  Rico 
to  the  United  States  shall  be  paid  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  salaries  of  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives are  paid. 

SEC  8H.  OTHER  PRIVILEGES. 

The  appropriate  sections  of  Title  2  of  the 
United  States  Codes  and  any  other  statuto- 
ry law  that  relates  to  the  privileges  afforded 
United  States  Senators  shall  be  amended  to 
include  the  Resident  Commissioner  from 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  to  the 
United  States  Senate." 

Subpart  15.— Judiciary 
Section  42  of  the  Puerto  Rico  Federal  Re- 
lations Act,  48  U.S.C.  Section  864,  is  amend- 
ed by  deleting  the  last  sentence  and  Insert- 
ing the  following  parsigraph: 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law: 

(1)  The  District  Court  shall  not  undertake 
to  construe  a  theretofore  unconstrued 
Puerto  Rico  statute  or  regulation  or  decide 
a  theretofore  undecided  point  of  substantive 
Puerto    Rico    nonstatutory    law    without 


having  given  the  Supreme  Court  of  Puerto 
Rico  the  opportunity  to  construe  such  stat- 
ute or  regulation  or  to  rule  upon  such  point 
of  Puerto  Rico  law. 

(2)  The  proceedings  of  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Puerto  Rico  shall 
be  conducted  in  the  Spanish  language  upon 
the  request  of  any  party  to  the  proceedings. 

(3)  Any  issue  of  law  arising  under  the 
Puerto  Rico  Federal  Relations  Act  in  any 
action  or  controversy  brought  in  federal 
court  shall  be  certified  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Court  of  Appeals.  In  addition,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  its  depart- 
ments, agencies  and  instrumentalities,  as 
well  as  officials  and  agents,  in  both  their  of- 
ficial and  personal  capacity,  may  transfer 
any  action  brought  against  them  in  the  Dis- 
trict Court  for  Puerto  Rico  to  the  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Subpart  16.- Passports 

(a)  Section  211a  of  Title  22,  is  amended  by 
adding  after  the  provision  "by  the  chief  or 
other  executive  officer  of  the  insular  posses- 
sions of  the  United  States,":  "and  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,". 

(b)  The  following  new  section  shall  be 
added  to  Title  22  as  Section  211b; 

•SEC.  211b.  II.S.  PASSPORT  OFFICE  IN  PUERTO  RICO 

The  Secretary  of  State  shall  establish  a 
Passport  Office  for  the  Caribbean  located  in 
San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico  and  shall  authorize 
the  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  to  ad- 
minister such  office  as  required  by  law." 

(c)  Section  212  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  8  U.S.C.  Section  1182  is 
amended  by  adding  a  new  subsection  (m)  as 
follows: 

"(M)     COJCMONWKALTH     OF     PUERTO     RiCO; 

Waiver  or  Requirekents;  Nonimmigrant 
Visitors 

(1)  The  requirement  of  paragraph  26(B) 
of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  be 
waived  by  the  Attorney  General  upon  the 
request  of  the  Government  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  in  the  case  of  an 
alien  applying  for  admission  as  a  nonimmi- 
grant visitor  at  the  inviution  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Commonwealth  and  solely 
for  entry  into  and  stay  in  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico  for  a  period  not  to 
exceed  thirty  days.  The  District  Office  for 
Puerto  Rico  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Service  shall  issue  the  special  tempo- 
rary entry  visit  visas,  as  well  as  other  entry 
visas. 

(2)  If  adequate  appropriated  funds  to 
carry  out  this  subsection  are  not  otherwise 
available,  the  Director  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Service  is  authorized  to 
accept  from  the  Government  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico  such  funds  as 
may  be  tendered  to  cover  all  or  any  part  of 
the  cost  of  administration  and  enforcement 
of  this  subsection." 

Subpart  17.- Law  Enforcement 
Section  287  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  8  U.S.C.  Section  1357.  is 
amended  as  follows:  "(a)  Any  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Service  authorized  under  regu- 
lations proscribed  by  the  Attorney  General, 
and  any  officer  of  employee  of  and  within 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  author- 
ized by  the  CSovemor  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico  shall  have  the  power  without 
warrant .  .  ." 

Subpart  18.— Historic  Sites  and 
Conservation  Lands 
Section  8  of  the  Puerto  Rico  Federal  Rela- 
tions Act.  48  U.S.C.  Section  749  is  amended 
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by  redesignating  It  Section  8A  and  enacting 
a  new  Section  8B: 

"Sbc.  8B.— (a)(1)  Lands.  Title  to  all  lands, 
buildings,  and  interests  in  lands,  and  other 
property  now  owned  by  the  United  States 
and  within  the  territorial  limits  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  harbor 
areas  and  navigable  streams  and  bodies  of 
water  and  submerged  lands  underlying  the 
same  in  and  aroimd  the  island  of  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  adjacent  Islands  and  waters, 
owned  by  the  United  SUtes,  which  may 
have  been  acquired  in  Puerto  Rico  by  the 
United  States  under  the  cession  of  Spain  in 
the  treaty  of  peace  entered  into  on  Decem- 
ber 10,  1898,  and  the  lands  owned  by  the 
United  States,  and  administered  under  the 
Caribbean  National  Forest,  is  hereby  con- 
veyed to  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  and 
placed  under  the  control  of  the  Government 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico;  pro- 
vided. That  the  United  States  and  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico  may  negotiate  to 
establish  mutually  agreed  terms  and  condi- 
tions for  the  continued  use  and  administra- 
tion of  such  lands  and  properties. 

(11)  The  conveyance  described  in  subsec- 
tion (1)  of  this  section  shall  be  effective 
thirty  days  after  the  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion and  the  Legislature  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico  shall  have  the  au- 
thority to  legislate  as  it  shaU  deem  advisa- 
ble with  respect  to  all  such  Crown  Lands 
conveyed  under  this  section. 

Subpart  19.— Community  Values 
The  Puerto  Rlcan  Federal  Relations  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  a  new  Section  61  as 
follows: 

"SEC.  61.  (■)  DcfiaitloM 

(1)  The  term  'antitrust  laws'  has  the  same 
meaning  given  such  term  in  the  first  section 
of  the  Clayton  Act,  15  U.S.C.  Section  12, 
and  shall  also  include  section  5  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  Act,  15  U.S.C.  Sec- 
tion 45. 

(2)  The  term  'person  in  the  entertainment 
industry'  means  any  organization,  or  an  in- 
dividual connected  with  any  organization, 
that  produces,  distributes,  transmits,  or  ex- 
hibits any  form  of  audio  or  visual  entertain- 
ment; sold 

(3)  The  term  "audio  or  visual  entertain- 
ment" includes: 

(i)  video,  audio,  or  mixed  programs  trans- 
mitted via  electromagnetic  waves  of  any  fre- 
quency, whether  transmitted  to  all  receivers 
of  a  given  type  within  transmission  range, 
or  to  only  selected  receivers  on  the  basis  of 
a  subscription  fee  or  any  other  criteria. 

(11)  programs  transmitted  by  cable  systems 
as  defined  in  section  602(5)-(6)  of  the  Cable 
Communications  Policy  Act  of  1984,  47 
U.S.C.  Section  522  (5)-(6),  except  that  refer- 
ence in  47  U.S.C.  Section  522(6)  to  "video" 
shall  be  read  as  "video  or  audio"  and  refer- 
ences in  47  U.S.C.  Section  522(6)  to  'televi- 
sion' shall  be  read  as  'television  or  radio', 
and 

(ill)  motion  pictures,  which  include  enter- 
taiiunent,  using  film,  videotapes,  vldeocas- 
settes,  compact  discs,  or  any  other  function- 
ally substantially  equivalent  medium,  if  ad- 
mission is  generaUy  charged  for  such  enter- 
tainment, or  if  such  entertainment  is  gener- 
ally made  available  to  the  public  on  a  rental 
or  purchase  basis  for  private  viewing. 

The  term  'audio  or  visual  entertainment' 
does  not  Include  printed  or  otherwise  writ- 
ten material  unless  such  printed  or  other- 
wise written  material  is  used  in  any  form  of 
audio  or  visual  entertainment  described 
above. 

"(b)  Upon  declaration  by  the  Governor  of 
Puerto  Rico  (the  Ciovemor)  and  publication 


of  such  declaration  in  the  official  register  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the 
antltnist  laws  shall  not  apply  to  any  joint 
discussion,  consideration,  review,  action,  or 
agreement  by  or  among  persons  in  the  en- 
tertalimient  Industry  for  the  purpose  of, 
and  limited  to,  developing  and  disseminat- 
ing voluntary  guidelines  designed  to  allevi- 
ate the  negative  impact  of  violence,  pornog- 
raphy, alcohol  and  drugs  in  all  audio  or 
visual  entertainment  in  Puerto  Rico,  or  in 
any  subset  of  audio  or  visual  entertainment 
in  Puerto  Rico  as  the  Governor  may  desig- 
nate in  any  declaration  under  this  section, 
provided  that 

(1)  no  declaration  by  the  Governor  under 
this  section  shall  operate  to  exempt  from 
the  antitrust  laws  any  joint  discussion,  con- 
sideration, review,  action,  or  agreement  that 
results  in  a  boycott  of  any  person,  and 

(2)  no  declaration  by  the  Governor  under 
this  section  shall  operate  to  exempt  from 
the  antitrust  laws  any  activities  conducted 
more  than  36  months  after  such  declaration 
by  the  Governor.  The  Governor  may  limit 
the  effect  of  any  such  declaration  to  a 
shorter  period  If  he  or  she  does  so  in  the 
declaration  itself. 

(c)  A  declaration  by  the  Governor  under 
section  2  concerning  any  forms  of  audio  or 
visual  entertainment  shall  not  limit  his  or 
her  authority  to  make  future  declarations 
concerning  those  forms  of  audio  or  visual 
entertalrunent. 

Subpart  20.— Assumption  of  Budgetary  Re- 
sponsibilities and  Transfer  of  Federal 
Functions. 

The  Puerto  Rlcan  Federal  Relations  Act  is 
amended  by  Inserting  a  new  Section  63,  as 
follows: 

The  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  shall 
assume  the  expenses  inherent  in  all  govern- 
mental authority  transferred  pursuant  to 
this  Act.  The  Government  of  the  United 
States,  or  any  agency  thereof,  may  from 
time  to  time  delegate  to  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico  the  total  or  partial  perform- 
ance of  functions  vested  In  the  United 
States,  including  the  administration  of  such 
federal  laws  and  programs  on  the  Island,  as 
may  be  mutually  agreed.". 
Subpart  21 
The  enhancements  to  the  Commonwealth 
relationship  adopted  pursuant  to  this  Act 
shall  form  part  of  the  Compact  entered 
upon  by  the  Congress  and  the  People  of 
Puerto  Rico  in  1952.  It  may  be  amended  in 
the  same  manner  as  entered  upon  in  order 
to  provide  for  the  continuing  enhancement 
of  the  Commonwealth  relationship. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 


TIME  LIMITATION  AGREEMENT, 
BUDGET  CONFERENCE  REPORT 
Mr.  W^IRTH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  considers  the  budget  confer- 
ence report.  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 106.  the  time  be  limited  to  1  hour, 
to  be  equally  divided  in  the  usual 
form,  with  an  additional  15  minutes 
under  Senator  Armstrong's  control. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  executive  session  to  consid- 
er the  following  nominations: 

Calendar  103.  John  E.  Robson  to  be 
Deputy  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 

Calendar  118.  H.  Lawrence  Garrett  III,  to 
be  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 

Calendar  119,  120.  and  121.  Promotions  in 
the  Army, 

Calendar  122  and  123.  Promotions  in  the 
Navy,  and 

All  nominations  placed  on  the  Secretary's 
desk  in  the  Air  Force,  Army,  Marine  Corps, 
and  Navy. 

Mr.  President.  I  further  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  nominees  be 
confirmed,  en  bloc,  that  any  state- 
ments appear  in  the  Record  els  if  read, 
that  the  motions  to  reconsider  be  laid 
upon  the  table,  en  bloc,  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the 
Senate's  action,  and  that  the  Senate 
return  to  legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The    nominations    considered    and 
confirmed  en  bloc  are  as  follows: 
Department  or  the  Treasury 

John  E.  Robson,  of  Georgia,  to  be  Deputy 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Department  of  Defense 

H.  Lawrence  Garrett  III,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

In  the  Army 

The  foUowing-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  In  grade  indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  1370: 

To  he  lieutenant  general 

Lt.  Gen.  Henry  Doctor.  Jr..  251-44-7213, 
U.S.  Army. 

The  U.S.  Army  National  Guard  Officers 
named  herein  for  appointment  in  the  grades 
indicated  below,  under  the  provisions  of 
title  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  sections  593(a), 
3385,  and  3392: 

To  be  major  general  of  the  line 

Brig.  Gen.  David  H.  Lueck,  468-28-4660. 

Brig.  Gen.  Wafford  H.  MerreU,  Jr.,  428- 
66-1399. 

Brig.  Gen.  Averill  E.  Hawkins,  571-42- 
6467. 

AD  JOT  ANT  GENERAL'S  CORPS 

To  be  major  general 
Brig.  Gen.  John  W.  Shaeffer,  Jr.,  574-10- 


9379. 

To  be  brigadier  general  of  the  line 

Brig.  Gen.  Raymond  F.  Rees,  541-42-1616. 

Brig.  Gen.  Joseph  C.  Boyersmith,  200-28- 
1394. 

Col.  Fred  H.  Casey,  424-42-3899. 

Col.  Richard  C.  Friess,  098-28-4341. 

Col.  Joseph  P.  O'Leary,  128-28-4504. 

Col.  Robert  J.  Polrot,  458-54-6684. 

Col.  James  D.  Polk.  426-90-1718. 

Col.  George  W.  Schuler,  183-34-2974. 

Col.  Harold  J.  Sykora,  504-40-0416. 

Col.  Richard  J.  Valente,  039-24-7918. 

Col.  James  F.  CampbeU,  Jr.,  267-44-2434. 

Col.  WaUace  W.  Farragut,  427-58-2471. 

Col.  Roscoe  Lindsay,  Jr.,  248-60-4745. 
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Col.  Joseph  Penigino,  206-28-8982. 
Col.  Robert  E.  Schulte.  504-28-3994. 
Col.  Jackie  D.  Stephenson.  462-54-6331. 

To  bt  brigadier  general  of  the  line 
CoL  Harold  A.  Uttley.  026-26-0377. 

AOJTTTAirr  GXHEXAL'S  CORPS 

To  be  brigadier  general 

Col.  LesUe  J.  Custer,  499-32-1586. 

CoL  Edward  O.  Perez,  294-36-0897. 

Col.  Harold  Roberts,  441-34-7787. 

Col.  Haruo  Shigezawa.  575-32-3254. 

Col.  James  H.  Bums,  428-56-7743. 

CoL  Tebbs  S.  Moore,  401-50-7646. 

The  following-named  Army  Medical  Corps 
officers  for  appointment  In  the  Regular 
Army  of  the  United  States  to  the  grade  indi- 
cated under  the  provisions  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  sections  611(a)  and 
«24<c): 

To  be  permanent  major  general 

Brig.  Oen.  Richard  D.  Cameron,  521-42- 
3760,  U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Oen.  Girard  Seitter.  Ill,  196-28-6222, 
U.S.  Army. 

To  be  permanent  brigadier  general 

Col.  James  E.  Hastings,  551-44-6774.  U.S. 
Army. 

IM  THE  Navy 

The  following-named  Captains  in  the  Line 
of  the  United  States  Navy  for  promotion  to 
the  permanent  grade  of  rear  admiral  (lower 
bail),  pursuant  to  title  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  624,  subject  to  qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

UHRESTRICTKD  LIHE  OPPIUEH 

Don  Wilson  Baird. 
Brent  Martin  Bennitt. 
Steven  RusseU  Briggs. 
Philip  James  Coady,  Jr. 
Jon  Suber  Coleman. 
Philip  Alphonse  Dur. 
George  Williams  Emery. 
David  Maxwell  Goebel. 
Howard  W.  Haliermeyer,  Jr. 
George  Arthur  Huchting. 
Robert  Charles  Jones. 
Wesley  Earl  Jordan,  Jr. 
Douglas  Jeffrey  Katz. 
James  Anthony  Lair. 
Theodore  Charles  liOcUiart. 
Thomas  Joseph  Lopez. 
Anthony  Ray  Maness. 
Larry  Roy  Marsh. 
William  Walter  Bfathis. 
William  Rankin  McGowen. 
William  Edward  Newman. 
Lafayette  Ferguson  Norton. 
John  Davis  Pearson. 
Joseph  WUson  Pnieher. 
Merrill  Wythe  Ruck. 
Robert  Johnson  Spane. 
George  Rudolph  Sterner. 
Thomas  Edward  Stone. 
Louise  Currie  Wilmot. 
Richard  Alexander  Wilson. 

ERGIllXnillG  DUTY  OPPICKK 

Edward  StiUman  McGiiUey,  II. 
Ray  Cowden  Witter. 

tEMOHAVnCAL  KROIinKRIHG  DXmr  OITICIR 

DiMiald  Richard  Eaton. 
sraciAL  DUTY  omcKa  (fublic  aitairs) 

Brent  Baker. 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade  indicated 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  secUon  1370. 

Tto  be  admiral 

Adm.  James  B.  Buaey,  332-26-3214/1230, 
U,a  Navy. 


NomMATioNS  Placed  on  the  Secretary's 
Desk  n  the  Air  Force,  Army,  Marine 
Corps,  Navy 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  John  E. 
Hill,  and  ending  Clay  M.  Nichols,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  April  17,  1089. 

Air  FH>rce  nominations  beginning  Major 
Patrick  J.  Belanger,  545-68-5555,  and  ending 
Major  Betty  J.  Kupp,  201-40-3858,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  April  18,  1989. 

Army  nominations  beginning  John  S. 
Cooke,  and  ending  Alexander  M.  Walczak, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  April  12, 1989. 

Army  nominations  beginning  Timothy  F. 
Abbott,  and  ending  Samuel  Sayson,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  April  12,  1989. 

Aiiny  nominations  beginning  *Juan  M. 
Rico,  and  ending  'Raymond  J.  Struth,  Jr., 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  April  18,  1989. 

Marine  Corps  nominations  beginning 
Joseph  T.  Anderson,  and  ending  Joseph  C. 
Yannessa,  which  nominations  were  received 
by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  April  4, 1989. 

Marine  Corps  nominations  beginning  Clif- 
ford M.  Acree,  and  ending  Robert  R.  Zim- 
merman, which  nominations  were  received 
by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  April  17,  1989. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Douglas 
Gibson,  and  ending  James  N.  Wheeler, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  AprU  18, 1989. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will 
now  return  to  legislative  session. 


ORDERS  FOR  TUESDAY.  MAY  16, 
1989 

RECESS  UNTIL  9:30  k.U. 
PERIOD  POR  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  imtU  9:30  a.m.,  Tues- 
day, May  16,  and  that  following  the 
time  for  the  two  leaders,  there  will  be 
a  period  for  morning  business  not  to 
extend  beyond  10  a.m..  with  Senators 
permitted  to  speak  therein  for  up  to  5 
minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  POR  RECESS  PROM 
P.M. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr. 
unanimouis  consent 
the  Senate  stand  in 
to  2:15  in  order  to 
party  conferences. 

The  PRESIDING 
out  objection,  it  is  so 


ia:3o  P.M.  until  a: is 

President,  I  ask 
that  on  Tuesday, 
recess  from  12:30 
accommodate  the 

OFFICER.  With- 
ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  TUESDAY.  MAY 
16.  1989.  at  9:30  A.M. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
distinguished  acting  Republican  leader 
has  no  further  business,  and  if  no  Sen- 
ator is  seeking  recognition,  I  now  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  under  the  previous 
order  until  9:30  a.m.,  Tuesday  May  18. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  4:02  p.m.,  recessed  until 
Tuesday,  May  16, 1989,  at  9:30  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by 

the  Senate  May  12,  1989: 

department  of  state 

edward  n.  ney.  op  new  york.  to  be  ambassa- 
dor extraordinary  and  plenipotentiary  op 
the  united  states  op  america  to  canada. 

department  op  defense 

donald  b.  rice.  of  california.  to  be  secre- 
TARY OF  THE  AIR  FORCE.  VICE  EDWARD  C.  AL- 
DRIDOE.  JR..  RESIGNED. 

SEAN  CHARLES  O'KEFFE.  OP  VmOINlA.  TO  BE 
COMPTROLLER  OP  THE  DEPARTMENT  OP  DEFENSE. 
VICE  CLYDE  O.  QLAISTER.  RESIGNED. 

DEPARTMENT  OP  THE  INTERIOR 

FRANK  A.  BRACKEN.  OF  INDIANA,  TO  BE  UNDER 
SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR.  VICE  EARL  E  GJELDE. 
RESIGNED. 

DEPARTMENT  OP  LABOR 

JENNIFER  LYNN  DORN,  OP  MARYLAND.  TO  BE  AN 
ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  OP  LABOR,  VICE  MICHAEL  E. 
BAROODY,  RESIGNED. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  May  12,  1989: 

DEPARTMENT  OP  THE  TREASURY 

JOHN  E.  ROBSON.  OP  GEORGIA,  TO  BE  DEPUTY  SEC- 
RETARY OP  THE  TREASURY. 

DEPARTMENT  OP  DEFENSE 

H.  LAWRENCE  GARRETT  HI,  OP  VIRGINIA,  TO  BE 
SECRETARY  OP  THE  NAVY. 

THE  ABOVE  NOMINATIONS  WERE  APPROVED  SUB- 
JECT TO  THE  NOMINEES'  COMMITMENT  TO  RESPOND 
TO  REQUESTS  TO  APPEAR  AND  TESTIFY  BEFORE  ANY 
DULY  CONSTITUTED  COMMITTEE  OP  THE  SENATE. 

IN  THE  ARMY 

THE  POLLOWINO-NAMED  OFFICER  TO  BE  PLACED 
ON  THE  RETIRED  LIST  IN  GRADE  INDICATED  UNDER 
THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE. 
SECTION  1370: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

LT.  GEN.  HENRY  DOCTOR.  JR..  2Sl-t4-7213,  UA 
ARMY. 

THE  VS.  ARMY  NATIONAL  GUARD  OFFICERS 
NAMED  HEREIN  FOR  APPOINTIIENT  IN  THE  GRADES 
INDICATED  BELOW,  UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF 
TITLE  10,  UNITED  STATES  CODE,  SECTIONS  5»S(A). 
33S5.  AND  3392: 

7*0  be  major  general  of  the  line 

BRIG.  OEN.  DAVID  H.  LUECK,  461-28-4660. 

BRIO.  GEN.  WAFFORD  H.  MERRELL.  JR.,  42S-66-13M. 

BRIO.  OEN.  AVERUX  E  HAWKINS.  571-42-6467. 

ADJUTANT  general's  CORPS 

7*0  be  jmyor  general 

BRIG.  OEN.  JOHN  W.  SHAEFFER,  JR.,  S74-10-aST». 

To  be  brigadier  general  of  the  line 

BRIG.  OEN.  RAYMOND  P.  RZES,  Ml-42-1616. 

BRIG.  GEN.  JOSEPH  C.  BOYER8MITB.  20O-28-l*M. 

COL.  FRED  B.  CASEY.  424  42  38**. 

COL  RICHARD  C.  FRIEB8,  OM-28-4341. 

COL  JOSEPH  P.  OTXARY,  12S-28-4S04. 

COL  ROBERT  J.  POIROT.  4SS-64-66S4. 

COL.  JAMES  D.  POLK.  42«-90-171«. 

COL  GEORGE  W.  SCBXH^R.  lS»-34-29T4. 

COL.  HAROLD  J.  SYKORA.  504-40-0416. 

COL.  RICHARD  J.  VAUaiTE.  03»-24-7»16. 

COL  JAMES  P.  CAMPBELL  JR..  267-44-2434. 

COL  WAU.ACE  E  FARRAGUT,  427-56-2471. 

COL.  ROSCOE  LINOSAY.  JR..  246-60-4745. 
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COL.  JOSEPH  PERDGDIO.  lM-W-tM%. 
COL.  ROBERT  E.  8CHULTE,  604-28-S»»4. 
COL  JACKIE  D.  STEPHENSON.  4«2-M-MSl. 
COL.  HAROLD  A.  DTTLEY,  Oa«-2«-OSrr. 

ADJUTANT  general's  CORPS 

To  be  brigadier  general 

COL  LESLIE  J.  CUUTEH.  4»»-8a-16M. 

COL.  EDWARD  O.  PEREZ.  2»4-»«-0»»7. 

COL  HAROIi)  ROBERTS.  44I-34-r787. 

COU  HARUO  SmOlZAWA.  8T8-Sa-JJM. 

COL  JAMES  H.  BURNa  42S-6«-rr43. 

COU  TEBBS  a  MOORE.  40I-»0-7«4«. 

THE  POLLOWIMO-NAMED  ARMY  MEDICAL  CORPS 
OFFICERS  FOR  APPOINTMENT  IN  THE  REGULAR 
ARMY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  TO  THE  ORADE  INDI- 
CATED  UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OP  TITLE  10.  UNITED 
STATES  CODE.  SECTIONS  «11<A>  AND  «J4<C). 

To  be  permanent  major  general 

BRIG.  GEN.  RICHARD  D.  CAMERON.  S21-4a-37«0.  U.8. 
ARBCT 

BRIO.  GEN.  GIRARD  SETTTER.  III.  l»«-M-«JM.  U.S. 
ARMY. 

To  be  permanent  brigadier  general 

COL.  JAMES  E.  HASTTNGB.  S»l-«4-«474.  VS.  ARMY. 
IN  THE  NAVY 

THE  POIXOWING-NAMED  CAPTAINS  IN  THE  LINE  OP 
THE  U.S.  NAVY  FOR  PROMOTION  TO  THE  PERMANENT 
GRADE  OP  REAR  ADMIRAL  (LOWER  HALF),  PURSUANT 
TO  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SBCTION  «J4. 
SUBJECT  TO  QUALIFICATIONS  THEREFOR  AS  PRO- 
VIDED BY  LAW: 

UNRESTRICTED  LINE  OFFICER 

DON  WILSON  BAIRD. 

BRENT  MARTIN  BENNITT. 
STEVEN  RUSSELL  BRIGOS. 
PHILIP  JAMBS  COADY,  JR. 
JON  SURER  COU3IAN. 
PHILIP  ALPHON8E  DUR. 
GEORGE  WILLIAMS  EMERY. 


DAVID  MAXWELL  GOEBEL. 
HOWARD  W.  HABERMEYER.  JR. 
GEORGE  ARTHUR  HDCHTDJO. 
ROBERT  CHARLES  JONES. 
WESLEY  EARL  JORDAN.  JR. 
DOUGLAS  JEFFREY  KATZ. 
JAMBB  ANTHONY  LAIR. 
THEODORE  CHARLES  LOCKHART. 
THOMAS  JOSEPH  LOPEZ. 
ANTHONY  RAY  MANE8S. 
LARRY  ROY  MARSH. 
WILLIAM  WALTER  MATHI8. 
WILLIAM  RANKIN  MCGOWEN. 
WILLIAM  EDWARD  NEWMAN. 
LAFAYETTE  FERGUSON  NORTON. 
JOHN  DAVIS  PEARSON. 
JOSEPH  WILSON  PRUEHER. 
MERRILL  WYTHE  RUCK. 
ROBERT  JOHNSON  SPANE. 
GEORGE  RUDOLPH  STERNER. 
THOMAS  EDWARD  STONE. 
LOUISE  CURRIE  WILMOT. 
RICHARD  ALEXANDER  WIIJ30N. 

ENGINEERING  DUTY  OFFICER 

EDWARD  STILLMAN  MCGINLEY.  11. 
RAY  COWDEN  WITTER. 

AERONAUTICAL  ENGINEERING  DUTY  OFFICER 

DONALD  RICHARD  EATON. 

SPECIAL  DUTY  OFFICER  (PUBLIC  AFFAIRS) 

BRENT  BAKER. 

THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  OFFICER  TO  BE  PLACED 
ON  THE  RETIRED  LIST  IN  THE  GRADE  INDICATED 
UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10,  UNITED 
STATES  CODE,  SECTION  1370. 


To  be  admiral 


ADM.  JAMES  B.  BUSEY.  S32-34-3214/1230,  UjS.  NAVY. 

IN  THE  AIR  FORCE 

AIR  FORCE  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  JOHN  E  HILL, 
AND  ENDING  CLAY  M  NICHOLS,  WHICH  NONIMATIONS 


WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  APPEARED  IN 
THE  CXJNORBSSIONAL  RB(X>RD  OF  APRIL  17,  1»M. 

Am  FORCE  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  MAJOR  PAT- 
RICK J.  BELANGER,  M&-0S-MS5,  AND  ENDING  MAJOR 
BETTY  J.  KUPP.  »01-40-»«6«.  WHICH  NOMINATIONS 
WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  APPEARED  IN 
THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OF  APRIL  IS,  1M>. 

IN  THE  ARMY 

ARMY  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNINQ  JOHN  8.  C<X)KE. 
AND  ENDING  ALEXANDER  M.  WALCZAK,  WHICH  NOMI- 
NATIONS WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  AP- 
PEARED IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OF  APRIL 
12,  1M«. 

ARMY  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  TIMOTHY  F 
ABBOTT.  AND  ENDING  SAMUEL  8AYSON,  WHICH 
NOMINATIONS  WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND 
APPEARED  IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OF 
APRIL  12,  1M«. 

ARMY  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  '  JUAN  M.  RICO 
AND  ENDING  *  RAYMOND  J.  tfl'HUlH.  JR..  WHICH 
NOMINATIONS  WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND 
APPEARED  IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OF 
APRIL  II,  1»89. 

IN  THE  MARINE  CORPS 

MARINE  CORPS  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNDJO  JOSEPH 
T  ANDERSON.  AND  ENDINQ  JOSEPH  C  YANNE8SA. 
WHICH  NOMINATIONS  WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE 
SENATE  AND  APPEARED  DJ  THE  CXDNORBBSIONAL 
RECORD  OF  APRIL  4,  1M9. 

MARINE  CORPS  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  CLIF- 
PORD  M  ACREE.  AND  EJfDINO  ROBERT  R  2IMMER- 
MAN,  WHICH  NOMINATIONS  WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE 
SENATE  AND  APPEARED  IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD  OP  APRIL  17.  l»«a. 

IN  THE  NAVY 

NAVY  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNINa  DOUGLAS  GIBSON, 
AND  ENDING  JAMES  N.  WHEELER.  WHICH  NOMINA- 
TIONS WERE  REC:EIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  AP- 
PEARED IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OF  APRIL 
18,  1989. 
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May  15,  1989 


The  House  met  at  12  noon. 

The  Reverend  Barbara  St.  Andrews, 
Espiscopal  Diocese  of  California,  San 
Francisco,  CA.  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Holy  One,  whose  purpose  is  love,  we 
pause  at  the  beginning  of  this  new 
day,  mindful  of  the  responsibilities 
Tou  entrust  to  all  those  who  lead  and 
asking  for  Your  enabling  strength  and 
discernment.  Cleanse  the  windows  of 
perception,  O  Lord,  that  beyond  issues 
and  divisions  we  may  seek  the  whole 
and  not  the  partial  and  find  with  com- 
passion the  common  purpose  of  Thy 
will.  Grant  to  those  who  govern  quiet 
centered  certainty,  pure  heart,  clear 
conscience,  and  genuine  faith. 
Through  the  power  of  Thy  Spirit,  lift 
us  from  rushing  restlessness  to  moim- 
taintop  visions.  Disturb  us  with  Your 
challenge  to  himian  power  and  privi- 
lege; remind  us  of  selflessness  and 
service;  guide  and  heal  us  in  all  our  in- 
dividual needs;  and  unite  us  in  compre- 
hending [>ossibilities  we  refuse  to  see. 
Unleash  the  unlikely  in  and  through 
us,  and  make  us  always  grateful  for 
the  benefits  of  Your  prevailing  grace. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


PLEDGE  OP  ALLEGLANCE 

The  SPEAKER.  Will  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Hodghton], 
please  come  foward  and  lead  us  in  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance? 

Mr.  HOUGHTON  led  the  Pledge  of 
Allegiance  as  follows: 

I  pledge  aUegiance  to  the  Flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  to  the  Repub- 
lic for  which  it  stands,  one  nation  under 
God,  indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice  for 
aU. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Hallen,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  agreed  to  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions: 

S.  Ris.  123 

Reiolved,  That  section  6  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 38,  One  Hundred  First  Congress,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sbc.  6.  The  actual  and  necessary  ex- 
penses of  the  committee,  including  the  em- 
ployment of  staff  at  an  annual  rate  of  pay, 
and  the  employment  of  consultants  with 


prior  approval  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed 
the  maximum  dally  rate  for  a  standing  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate,  shall  be  paid  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  from  the  ap- 
propriation account  "Miscellaneous  Items" 
upon  vouchers  approved  by  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  except  that  no  voucher  shall 
be  required  to  pay  the  salary  of  any  employ- 
ee who  Is  compensated  at  an  annual  rate  of 
pay.". 

S.  Res.  127 

Resolved,  That  a  summons  shall  be  issued 
which  commands  Walter  L.  Nixon.  Jr.,  to 
file  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  an 
answer  to  the  articles  of  Impeachment  no 
later  than  May  31.  1989.  and  thereafter  to 
abide  by,  obey,  and  perform  such  orders,  di- 
rections, and  Judgments  as  the  Senate  shall 
make  in  the  premises,  according  to  the  Con- 
stitution and  laws  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  2.  The  Sergeant  at  Arms  is  authorized 
to  utilize  the  services  of  the  Deputy  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  or  another  employee  of  the 
Senate  in  serving  the  summons. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  shall  notify  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  filing  of 
the  answer  and  shall  provide  a  copy  of  the 
answer  to  the  House. 

Sec.  4.  The  Managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  may  file  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  a  replication  no  later  than  June  12. 
1989. 

Sec.  5.  The  Secretary  shall  notify  counsel 
for  Walter  L.  Nixon,  Jr..  of  the  filing  of  a 
replication,  and  shall  provide  counsel  with  a 
copy. 

Sec.  6.  The  Secretary  shall  provide  the 
answer  and  the  replication,  if  any,  to  the 
Presiding  Officer  of  the  Senate  on  the  first 
day  the  Senate  is  In  session  after  the  Secre- 
tary receives  them,  and  the  Presiding  Offi- 
cer shall  cause  the  answer  and  replication,  if 
any,  to  be  printed  In  the  Senate  Journal  and 
in  the  Congressional  Record.  If  a  timely 
answer  has  not  been  filed  the  Presiding  Of- 
ficer shall  cause  a  plea  of  not  guilty  to  be 
entered. 

Sec.  7.  The  articles  of  impeachment,  the 
answer,  and  the  replication,  if  any,  together 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  on 
impeachment,  and  the  Rules  of  Procedure 
and  Practice  in  the  Senate  When  Sitting  on 
Impeachment  Trials,  shall  be  printed  under 
the  direction  of  the  Secretary  as  a  Senate 
document. 

Sec.  8.  The  provisions  of  this  resolution 
shall  govern  notwithstanding  any  provisions 
to  the  contrary  In  the  Rules  of  Procedure 
and  Practice  in  the  Senate  When  Sitting  on 
Impeachment  Trials. 

Sec.  9.  The  Secretary  shaU  notify  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  this  resolution. 

S.  Res.  128 

Resolved,  That  pursuant  to  rule  XI  of  the 
Rules  of  Procedure  and  Practice  In  the 
Senate  When  Sitting  on  Impeachment 
Trials,  the  Presiding  Officer  shall  appoint  a 
committee  of  twelve  Senators  to  perform 
the  duties  and  to  exercise  the  powers  pro- 
vided for  in  the  rule. 

Sec.  2.  The  majority  and  minority  leader 
shall  ettch  recommend  six  members  to  the 


Presiding  Officer  for  appointment  to  the 
committee.  The  committee  shall  designate 
one  of  its  members  to  be  chairman  and  one 
of  its  members  to  be  vice  chairman. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  a  standing  committee  of  the  Senate  for 
the  purpose  of  reporting  to  the  Senate  reso- 
lutions for  the  criminal  or  civil  enforcement 
of  the  committee's  subp>oenas  or  orders,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  printing  reports,  hear- 
ings, and  other  documents  for  submission  to 
the  Senate  under  rule  XI. 

Sec.  4.  During  proceedings  conducted 
under  rule  XI  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee Is  authorized  to  waive  the  requirement 
under  the  Rules  of  Procedure  and  Practice 
in  the  Senate  When  Sitting  on  Impeach- 
ment Trials  that  questions  by  a  Senator  to  a 
witness,  a  manager,  or  counsel  shall  be  re- 
duced to  writing  and  put  by  the  presiding 
officer. 

Sec.  5.  In  addition  to  a  certified  copy  of 
the  transcript  of  the  proceedings  and  testi- 
mony had  and  given  before  it,  the  commit- 
tee is  authorized  to  report  to  the  Senate  a 
statement  of  facts  that  are  uncontested  and 
a  summary,  with  appropriate  references  to 
the  record,  of  evidence  that  the  parties  have 
introduced  on  contested  issues  of  fact. 

Sec.  6.  The  actual  and  necessary  expenses 
of  the  committee.  Including  the  employ- 
ment of  staff  at  an  Euinual  rate  of  pay,  and 
the  employment  of  consultants  with  prior 
approval  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  the 
maximum  daily  rate  for  a  standing  conmiit- 
tee  of  the  Senate,  shall  be  paid  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  from  the  ap- 
propriation account  "Miscellaneous  Items " 
upon  vouchers  approved  by  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  except  that  no  voucher  shall 
be  required  to  pay  the  salary  of  any  employ- 
ee who  is  compensated  at  an  aimual  rate  of 
pay. 

Sec.  7.  The  Secretary  shall  notify  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  counsel  for 
Judge  Walter  L.  Nixon,  Jr..  of  this  resolu- 
tion. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  without  amend- 
ment a  joint  resolution  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title: 

H.J.  Res.  247.  Joint  resolution  designating 
May  29.  1989.  as  the  "National  Day  of  Re- 
membrance for  the  Victims  of  the  U.S.S. 
Iowa. " 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  Senate  Resolution  128, 
101st  Congress,  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore, upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
majority  leader  and  the  minority 
leader,  appoints  Mr.  Fowler,  Mr. 
Heflin,  Mr.  WiRTH,  Mr.  Reid,  Mr. 
RoBB,  Mr.  Kohl,  Mr.  Hatch,  Mr.  Dan- 
FORTH,  Mr.  Chafee,  Mr.  Murkowski, 
Mr.  Jeffords,  and  Mr.  Mack,  as  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  to  receive  and 
report  evidence  in  the  impeachment  of 
Judge  Walter  L.  Nixon,  Jr.,  judge  of 
the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  South- 
em  District  of  Mississippi. 


Hon.  Jim  Wb 

The    Speake 

Washing 
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Maner  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  and  con- 
current resolution  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  968.  An  act  to  delay  the  effective  date 
of  section  27  of  the  Office  of  Federal  Pro- 
curement Policy  Act;  and 

S.  Con.  Res.  26.  Concurrent  resolution 
urging  first  asylum  countries  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Southeast  Asian  Nations  [ASEAN] 
to  reinstate  the  practice  of  providing  refuge 
to  all  asylum-seelcers  from  Vietnam,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


emment  for  the  fiscal  years  1990, 
1991,  and  1992. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMUNICATION  PROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the 
House  the  following  communication 
from  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives: 

Washington,  DC,  May  11,  1989. 
Hon.  Jim  Wright, 

The    Speaker.    House    of    Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  the  per- 
mission granted  in  clause  5  of  rule  III  of  the 
Rules  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  a  sealed  enve- 
lope from  the  White  House  at  5:14  p.m.  on 
Thursday,  May  11,  1989,  and  said  to  contain 
a  message  from  the  President  whereby  he 
transmits  the  1988  annual  report  of  the  Cor- 
poration for  Pubhc  Broadcasting. 
With  great  respect,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

DoNMALD  K.  Anderson, 
Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OP  THE  COR- 
PORATION FOR  PUBLIC 
BROADCASTING  FOR  FISCAL 
YEAR  1988— MESSAGE  PROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the 
House  the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States;  which 
was  read  and,  together  with  the  ac- 
companying papers,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934,  as  amended  (47 
U.S.C.  396(1)),  I  transmit  herewith  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  Corporation  for 
Public   Broadcasting   for   fiscal    year 

1988. 

George  Bush. 
The  White  House,  May  11,  1989. 


PERMISSION  TO  PILE  CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT  ON  HOUSE  CON- 
CURRENT RESOLUTION  106. 
CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  ON 
THE  BUDGET— FISCAL  YEAR 
1990 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  managers 
may  have  until  5  p.m.  today,  May  15, 
1989,  to  fUe  a  conference  report  to  ac- 
company the  concurrent  resolution 
(H.  Con.  Res.  106)  setting  forth  the 
congressional  budget  for  the  U.S.  Gov- 


NATCHER  HAS  NEVER  ACCEPT- 
ED A  CAMPAIGN  CONTRIBU- 
TION 

(Mr.  NATCHER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a 
story  that  appeared  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  on  May  11,  1989.  entitled 
"PAC  Support  Scoreboard:  The 
House,"  I  am  listed  as  having  accepted 
$8,507  of  PAC  support.  The  story 
starts  out  with  the  statement  that 
"during  last  year's  campaign  season, 
every  Member  of  the  House  received 
contributions  from  political  action 
committees,  either  in  direct  cash  con- 
tributions or  indirectly  through  inde- 
pendent expenditures  made  by  a  PAC 
in  support  of  a  candidate,  according  to 
a  Washington  Post  computer  analysis 
of  data  collected  by  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Commission  through  the  end  of 
1988." 

I  have  never  accepted  a  campaign 
contribution  since  I  have  been  a 
Member  of  Congress  and  none  have 
been  accepted  for  me.  On  a  great 
many  occasions  I  have  returned  contri- 
butions that  were  sent  to  me  and  this 
is  disclosed  in  the  records  of  the 
Clerk's  Office  here  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  in  the  office  of 
the  Federal  Election  Commission. 

The  article  referred  to  pertains  to 
the  1988  election  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress. During  the  year  of  1988.  I  spent 
out  of  my  own  funds  $8,404.97.  In  the 
primary  election  that  year  I  spent  out 
of  my  own  funds  $5,728.94  and  in  the 
1988  general  election  I  spent  out  of  my 
own  funds  the  sum  of  $2,767.03.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  completed  35  years 
and  10  months  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress and  have  never  accepted  cam- 
paign contributions. 

After  reading  the  article  in  the  Post, 
I  contacted  Donnald  Anderson,  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
calling  his  attention  to  the  article  in 
the  Post  and  then  I  contacted  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Commission.  The  record 
in  the  Clerk's  Office  shows  that  I  have 
never  accepted  a  campaign  contribu- 
tion since  I  have  been  a  Member  of 
Congress.  This  is  a  public  record  as 
you  and  I  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  any 
reporter  from  any  newspaper  can 
check  this  record.  In  contacting  the 
Federal  Election  Commission  about 
the  story  that  appeared  in  the  Post, 
one  of  the  Commissioners,  Scott  E. 
Thomas,  had  the  records  checked  at 
the  Commission  and  on  the  same  date. 


May  11, 1989,  directed  a  letter  to  me  as 
follows: 

fteERAL  Election  ComiissiON. 
Washington,  DC  May  11,  1989. 

Hon.  WiLXXAM  H.  NATCHER, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  DC 

Dear  Congressman  Natcrer:  As  a  follow- 
up  to  our  conversation  today,  1  have  en- 
closed a  1988  and  1990  Federal  Election 
Commission  (FEC)  computer  summary  of 
reported  activity  affecting  your  1988  cam- 
paign. The  1988  summary  probably  was  uti- 
lized by  the  Washington  Post.  This  summa- 
ry can  be  broken  down  into  three  categories: 
PAC  contributions  reportedly  sent  to  your 
1988  campaign;  conununication  costs  made 
by  labor  organizations  on  your  behalf;  and 
independent  expenditures  made  by  a  PAC 
on  your  behalf. 

The  1988  computer  summary  Indicates 
that  the  American  Federation  of  State. 
County  and  Municipal  Employees— 
PEOPLE;  Marion  Laboratories  Inc.,  Politi- 
cal Action  Committee;  Pepsi-Cola  General, 
Bottlers  PAC;  and  Travelers  Corporation 
PAC  sent  contributions  of  $1,000,  $300, 
$250,  and  $1,500,  respectively,  to  your  com- 
mittee. The  computer  summary  indicates 
that  your  1988  committee  returned  these 
four  contributions  to  the  sending  PAC.  The 
computer  summary  further  indicates  that 
the  Build  Political  Action  Committee  of  the 
National  Association  of  Home  Builders  re- 
ported making  a  $1,000  contribution  to  your 
1988  committee.  That  committee's  reports 
that  appear  on  the  1988  summary  apparent- 
ly don't  reflect  any  return,  refund,  or  void- 
ing of  that  contribution.  The  1990  computer 
summary,  however,  does  reflect  the  voiding 
of  Build  Political  Action  Committee's  con- 
tribution in  that  committee's  1990  cycle  re- 
ports. 

The  computer  summary  indicates  that  the 
American  Federation  of  State,  County  and 
Municipal  Employees,  AFL-CIO  (D.C.);  the 
Committee  on  Letter  Carriers  Political  Edu- 
cation; the  Kentucky  State  AFL-CIO;  and 
the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  Coal 
Miners  Political  Action  Committee  made 
communication  costs  of  $2,671,  $45.  $2,829 
and  $18  on  your  behalf  for  a  total  of  $5,563. 

Finally,  the  computer  summary  indicates 
that  the  National  Committee  to  Preserve 
Social  Security  PAC  made  two  independent 
expenditures  of  $1,057  and  $887  on  your 
behalf  for  a  total  of  $1,944. 

It  appears  that  the  Washington  Post 
figure  of  $8,507  was  reached  by  adding  the 
$1,000  contribution  reportedly  made  by  the 
Home  Builders  PAC  together  with  the  com- 
munication costs  ($5,563)  and  independent 
expenditures  ($1,944).  To  the  extent  that 
the  Post  article  categorized  as  contributions 
from  political  action  committees  the  com- 
munication costs  and  indet>endent  expendi- 
tures, it  is  simply  inaccurate. 

I  have  also  enclosed  FEC  brochures  that 
describe  the  FEC  computerized  information, 
independent  expenditures  and  labor  organi- 
zation communications.  If  you  have  any  fur- 
ther questions,  please  do  not  hesitate  to 
contact  me  at  (202)  376-5118. 
Sincerely. 

ScoTT  E.  Thomas, 

Commissioner. 

In  the  last  paragraph  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  story  we  find  this  state- 
ment: 

In  some  cases  where  the  total  contribution 
is  small,  the  amoimt  represents  independent 
expenditures  on  behalf  of  a  candidate  by  a 
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PAC  and  not  direct  contributions,  which  a 
number  of  House  Members  refuse  to  accept. 
I  have  never  accepted  contributions 
from  any  PAC  and  no  PAC  has  ever 
received  authority  from  me  to  spend 
any  money  or  anything  of  value  in 
support  of  my  candidacy  at  any  time 
since  I  have  been  a  Member  of  Con- 


I  am  proud  of  the  record  I  have  es- 
tablished and  I  do  not  intend  to 
permit  my  record  to  be  altered  or 
changed  by  virtue  of  allegations  that 
money  was  expended  by  some  individ- 
ual or  organization  in  support  of  my 
candidacy  which  was  unknown  by  me 
and  without  my  knowledge  or  consent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  never  accepted  a 
campaign  contribution  and  no  one  has 
accepted  any  for  me  since  I  have  been 
a  Member  of  the  Congress. 


NORIEGA'S  ESCAPE  ROUTE 

(Mr.  BROOMFIELD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.)    

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
from  what  I  have  read  in  recent  days, 
no  one  knows  the  whereabouts  of  Gen. 
Manuel  Noriega.  Clearly  he  is  hiding 
from  the  verdict  of  the  Panamanian 
people. 

Wherever  he  is,  I  hope  he  has  access 
to  the  same  news  we  are  getting  here. 
President  Bush  over  the  weekend  has 
given  him  some  good  advice. 

As  I  read  it.  the  President  is  telling 
Noriega  that  he  can  run  and  he  can 
hide:  that  he  can  escape  to  one  of  the 
two  or  three  countries  that  don't  have 
an  extradition  treaty  with  the  United 
States,  and  that  the  long  arm  of  Amer- 
ican law  will  not  be  able  to  serve  its  in- 
dictment on  him  there. 

President  Bush  is  making  Noriega  an 
offer  he  should  not  refuse.  If  General 
Noriega  has  the  best  Interests  of  the 
Panamanian  people  at  heart,  or  if  he 
simply  wants  to  save  his  own  skin,  I 
suggest  he  carefully  consider  Presi- 
dent Bush's  suggestion. 


UMI 


DELATING  EyFECTiVE  DATE  OP 
SECTION  27  OP  THE  OFFICE  OF 
FEDERAL  PROCUREMENT 

POLICY  ACT 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
I^Deaker's  table  the  Senate  bill  (S.  968) 
to  delay  the  effective  date  of  section 
27  of  the  Office  of  Federal  Procure- 
ment Policy  Act.  and  ask  for  its  imme- 
diate consideration  in  the  House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  bilL    

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

Mr.  NIEU30N  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker. 
reserving  the  right  to  object.  I  do  so  in 
order  that  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 


chusetts [Mr.  Frank]  may  have  an  op- 
portunity to  explain  this  request. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NIELSON  of  Utah.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
be  prepared  at  this  point  to  defer  to 
the  majority  leader  or  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  NIEUSON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  to  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Utah  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  some  words  of 
explanation  might  be  in  order,  consid- 
ering the  unusual  undertaldng  of  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  to  consider  some  very 
limited  legislative  business  today. 

This  is  an  unusual  circumstance  that 
came  to  our  attention  at  the  last 
moment.  It  does  Involve  a  60-day  post- 
ponement of  regulations  which  other- 
wise would  take  effect  tomorrow.  I 
think  it  is  in  the  interest  of  proper  ad- 
ministration. It  is  supported  by  both 
the  majority  and  the  minority,  by  the 
committees,  and  by  the  other  body, 
and  it  is  important  that  we  go  forward 
with  this  delay. 

If  there  should  be  a  rollcall  vote  or- 
dered on  this  legislation.  I  believe  it 
will  be  our  intention  to  move  that  it  be 
postponed  until  tomorrow.  In  any 
event,  it  is  Important  that  we  make  as 
much  progress  as  we  can  today,  and  I 
hope  the  legislation  may  be  enacted 
today. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NIELSON  of 
reservation.  I  yield 
leader.     

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman's  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  simply  want  to  em- 
brace wholeheartedly  the  statement  of 
the  majority  leader  and  indicate  that 
it  is  an  extraordinary  circumstance 
under  which  the  gentleman  has  taken 
or  we  jointly  have  taken  this  action 
today.  As  the  majority  leader  indi- 
cates, if  there  should  be  a  rollcall  vote, 
that  would  be  taken  tomorrow,  al- 
though I  suspect  that  we  may  very 
well  get  by  without  it. 

D  1210 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NIEI^ON  of  Utah.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  from  Utah  [Mr.  Nielson] 
will  allow  me  to  proceed.  I  am  appear- 
ing here  on  behalf  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  CoifrcRs]. 

Let  me  note.  Bir.  Speaker,  that  the 
bill  we  are  now  considering,  if  we  get 
the  unanimous  consent,  is  the  one 
that  came  from  the  other  body  Just  4 
or  5  minutes  ago,  and  I  hope  that  the 
other  body  will  in  the  future  show 
similar  expeditious  consideration  in 
legislation  which  leaves  us.  If  we  get 


Utah.  Under  my 
to  the  minority 


this  kind  of  comity,  we  will  be  in  good 
shape  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  year  legislation 
was  passed  by  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations.  and  then 
through  both  branches,  which  puts 
strict  regulations  on  potential  abuses 
involving  government  procurement. 
The  great  majority  of  people,  obvious- 
ly, who  work  for  us  in  the  procure- 
ment area  are  quite  honest,  as  are  the 
great  majority  of  most  who  do  busi- 
ness with  the  Government,  but  it  is 
our  responsibility  to  protect  ourselves 
and  the  taxpayers  against  the  minori- 
ty who  would  abuse.  Legislation  was 
passed  last  year  that  would  do  that.  It 
called  for  regulations  to  be  promulgat- 
ed. The  law  was  signed  into  effect  in 
November  1988,  and  it  had  axi  effective 
date  188  days  after  the  enactment,  but 
the  regiilations  did  not  come  until 
March  24,  1989.  There  was  a  4-month 
delay. 

As  a  result.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
regulations  which  are  now  supposed  to 
go  into  effect  tomorrow  which  have 
concerned  some  people,  some  small 
business  people  in  particular,  who 
point  out  quite  correctly  that  they  do 
not  have  the  resources  to  monitor  the 
Federal  regulations  in  the  detail  that 
others  do.  The  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  CoNYERs],  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations, in  the  statement  which  I  have 
inserted,  has  said  that  he  does  not 
regard  this  as  a  first  step  in  amending 
or  repealing  the  legislation.  He  is 
doing  this  and  agreeing  to  do  It  at  the 
request  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  for  the  sole  purpose  here  of 
giving  an  additional  60  days  so  that 
people  can  become  familiar  with  the 
regulations.  He.  as  I  say,  does  not  see 
this  as  an  invitation  to  change  them. 
Obviously  other  Members  are  free  to 
do  as  they  wish,  but  I  did  want  to 
make  it  clesu*  that  in  the  view  of  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  this  is 
being  done,  accommodating  the  re- 
quest by  the  administration.  The 
other  body  acted  late  last  week.  That 
is  why  we  are  Imposing  on  the  Mem- 
bers, as  the  two  leaders  explained, 
having  promised  them  that  there 
would  be  no  legislative  business.  We 
are  doing  legislative  business,  but  of  a 

minimal  sort. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  make  today  no  sub- 
stantive change  in  any  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. We  simply  postpone  for  60  days 
the  effective  date  of  regulations  carry- 
ing out  legislation  which  in  itself  re- 
mains unchanged. 

Mr.  NIELSON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts Vhix.  Frank]  for  that  expla- 
nation. 

The  administration  is  In  favor  of 
this  bill.  It  gives  them  60  more  days  to 
get  the  provisions  of  the  rules  incorpo- 
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rated  into  the  organization.  It  is  their 
request.  Congress  has  agreed  to  do  it. 
Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  S.  968.  This  bill  would  extend  for  60 
days  the  effective  date  of  the  procurement  in- 
tegrity provisions  contained  in  section  6  of 
Public  Law  100-679,  the  Office  of  Federal 
Procurement  Policy  Act  Amendments  of  1988. 
These  provisions,  which  will  become  effec- 
tive on  May  16,  contain  both  criminal  and  civil 
sanctions  for  certain  proscribed  activities  deal- 
ing with:  First,  gifts  or  other  gratuities  offered 
to  or  solicited  by  Federal  procurement  offi- 
cials; second,  the  receipt  of  contract  source 
selection  information  by  Federal  contractors; 
and  third,  so-called  revolving  door  practices  of 
Federal  employees. 

Although  the  statute,  which  was  signed  into 
law  on  November  17,  1988,  contained  an  ef- 
fective date  of  180  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment, proposed  regulations  were  not  pro- 
mulgated until  March  24,  1989— over  4 
months  after  enactment.  These  regulations 
meet  with  much  industry  criticism  and  some 
provisions  were  substantially  revised  in  re- 
sponse to  these  comments.  However,  the  re- 
vised niles  were  not  published  as  interim  reg- 
ulations until  May  11— just  5  days  before  the 
scheduled  implementation  date  of  the  law. 

Both  DOD  and  0MB  have  contacted  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations  re- 
questing that  Congress  extend  the  effective 
date  for  another  60  days  so  that  both  govern- 
ment and  industry  could  have  an  opportunity 
to  train  their  personnel  regarding  the  new  reg- 
ulations. Given  the  fact  that  the  law  cames 
with  it  both  civil  and  criminal  penalties,  we  are 
urged  to  give  Government  and  industry  some 
breathing  room  before  these  regulations 
become  effective. 

I  strongly  support  this  law  and  believe  that 
the  regulations,  for  the  most  part,  adequately 
and  fairly  carry  out  its  provisions.  The  commit- 
tee has  been  assured  both  by  the  administra- 
tion and  by  industry  representatives  that  the 
requested  extension  is  not  masking  an  intent 
to  seek  legislative  repeal  or  modiffcatton  of 
the  act  or  otherwise  work  substantial  changes 
to  the  regulations. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  we  are  at  this 
point  because  of  bureaucratic  delay  by  the 
writers  of  the  regulatk>ns,  and  that  the  law 
was  and  remains  necessary  because  of  the 
unethical  and  illegal  practices  of  some  of  tt»e 
larger  contractors  to  the  Government.  While  I 
have  little  sympathy  for  these  unethical  busi- 
ness practices  and  for  a  request  by  the  ad- 
ministration to  extend  the  effective  date  be- 
cause of  its  own  delay  in  writing  regulations,  I 
am  very  much  concerned  that  small  business 
concerns  be  afforded  an  equitable  opportunity 
to  study  and  become  acquainted  with  tfie  new 
regulattons  and  the  law. 

These  small  finns,  generally,  do  not  sub- 
scribe to  the  Federal  Register  and  can  ill 
afford  to  maintain  a  presence  in  Washington, 
DC.  to  monitor  regulatory  change.  They  de- 
serve a  fair  chance  to  know  the  mies  of  the 
game  especially  when  a  violation  of  these 
mles  carries  with  it  severe  civjl  penalties  and 
prison  terms.  Small  business  shouW  not  be 
made  to  pay  for  the  mistakes  and  inattentton 
of  the  regulation  writers  or  for  unethk»l  prac- 
tKes  of  some  big  businesses. 


I,  therefore,  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
S.  968.  If  the  bill  is  enacted,  I  would  also  call 
upon  the  Federal  Acquisitkjn  Regulatory 
Council  to  direct  an  educational  program  pri- 
marily designed  to  advise  smaller  businesses 
of  the  terms  of  the  new  regulations.  Finally,  I 
would  expect  that  each  agency  head  will  use 
the  extension  to  train  its  personnel,  and  I  can 
assure  the  House  that  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operattons  will  monitor  this  activity 
very  closely. 

Mr.  NIELSON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  objec- 
tion.   

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows: 

S.  968 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  DELAY  OF  EFFXCTIVE  DATE. 

Section  6(b)  of  the  Office  of  Federal  Pro- 
curement Policy  Act  Amendments  of  1988 
(Public  Law  100-679:  102  Stat.  4068)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "180  days  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act")  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "July  16, 1989". 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


Mr. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
PRANK.   Mr.   Speaker,   I   ask 


unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  on  S.  968, 
the  Senate  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PATTERN    OF    PERVASIVE    POLI- 
TICS  OVER   PROFESSIONALISM 
IN  THE  PARK  SERVICE 
(Mr.  VENTO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarlu.) 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
long  been  concerned  that  the  proud 
tradition  of  the  National  Park  Service 
has  been  damaged  by  the  increasing 
politicization  of  this  agency.  Political 
considerations  are  overwhelming  pro- 
fessional judgment.  The  pervasive  pat- 
tern of  politics  over  professionalism  in 
the  National  Park  Service  is  very  dis- 
appointing. A  revised  vacancy  an- 
nouncement for  the  Assistant  Director 
of  Visitor  Services  of  the  National 
Park  Service  is  the  most  recent  point 
of  concern.  When  this  position  was 
first  advertised  last  November,  this  job 
announcement  called  for  applicants 
from  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
As  of  today,  it  has  been  changed  so 
that  applicants  from  all  sources— any- 
where—can  apply  specifically  to  this 
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unique  accommodation  of  political 
friends.  The  job  aimoimcement  also 
says  that  those  who  applied  before— 
and  there  were  many  applicants— need 
not  apply  again— there  included  but 
unfortimately  not  likely  to  pass  the 
new  political  test  that  is  reflected  in 
this  revised  aimoimcement. 

This  charxge— subtle  in  its  wording 
but  not  its  potential  effects— is  more 
than  a  slap  at  the  professionalism  of 
the  National  Park  Service— it  is  a  out- 
right assault.  By  specif  jing  all  sources 
the  administration  is  telling  all  of  us 
that  they  do  not  believe  that  well 
qusdif  ied  people  exist  in  the  National 
Park  Service— for  this  position  of  As- 
sistant Director  of  Park  Service. 

This  position  oversees  many  of  the 
key  fimctions  of  the  National  Park 
Service— for  park  ranger  activities  in- 
cluding park  fees,  law  enforcement, 
fire  management;  for  land  acquisition 
including  mining  and  mineral  issues; 
for  maintenance  and  engineering,  and 
for  concessions.  In  other  words  the 
person  in  this  position  oversees  every- 
thing from  the  fires,  such  as  those  at 
Yellowstone  Park  last  year,  to  the 
antidrug  efforts,  to  food  and  lodging 
for  park  visitors.  The  Assistant  Direc- 
tor is  also  responsible  for  such  contro- 
versial Issues  as  grazing  vises  and  wil- 
derness management.  This  position 
covers  many  of  the  key  purposes  of 
the  National  Park  Service.  This  posi- 
tion must  not  become  a  political  pliun 
reward  instead  of  a  professional  posi- 
tion. This  sends  a  chilling  message  of 
politics  first  and  professionalism 
second  with  National  Park  Service. 

I  am  writing  to  the  Office  of  Person- 
nel Management  to  request  an  investi- 
gation of  this  situation  which  I  fear  is 
simply  a  preselection  of  an  outside 
person  for  the  position  of  Assistant  Di- 
rector for  visitor  services.  I  find  it 
both  surprising  and  preposterous  that 
the  person  who  should  be  a  park  rang- 
er's ranger  can  now  be  an  outsider  to 
the  National  Park  Service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  coming  Thursday 
the  Subcommittee  on  Parks  and 
Public  Lands  will  be  reviewing  new  leg- 
islation, H.R.  1484,  that  would  prevent 
the  continued  political  erosion  of  the 
National  Park  Service.  It  is  apparently 
needed  today  in  this  new  administra- 
tion as  much  as  has  been  evident  the 
past  decade. 


REV.  BARBARA  ST.  ANDREWS 

(Mr.  FOLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  express  the  appreciation  of  the 
House  to  the  Reverend  Barbara  St. 
Andrews  who  has  honored  the  House 
today  by  being  our  guest  chapladn. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Rev.  Barbara  St.  An- 
drews is  a  member  of  the  Episcopal  Di- 
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ocese  of  San  Francisco,  and  she  has 
been  the  guest  chaplain  in  the  other 
body,  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  as  well  as  the 
guest  chaplain  here. 

She  is  the  first  woman  chaplain  to 
do  so.  Members  present  today  have  ob- 
served an  historic  appearance  by  a 
guest  chaplain.  We  are  honored  by  her 
presence  and  her  ministration  to  the 
House,  and  we  wish  to  express  our  sin- 
cere appreciation  and  thanks  to  her. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  LEGISLA- 
TION AUTHORIZING  ICC  TO 
REVIEW  MAJOR  RAILROAD 
TRANSACTIONS 

(Mr.  TAUKE  aslted  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of 
us  from  the  Midwest  have  been  watch- 
ing with  concern  the  efforts  of  a  New 
York  investment  firm  to  effectuate  a 
hostile  takeover  of  a  major  midwest- 
em  railroad,  the  Chicago  «&  North- 
western tCNW].  The  CNW  is  by  far 
the  dominant  railroad  in  my  home 
State  of  Iowa  with  40  percent  of  the 
current  operating  rail  lines,  but  it  has 
also  become  a  major  shipper  of  coal 
from  Wyoming— adding  a  new  element 
of  competition  to  shipments  from  the 
Powder  River  Basin— and  is  a  critical 
east-west  rail  bridge. 

A  number  of  midwestem  Congress- 
men and  Senators  have  expressed  con- 
cerns about  the  public  Interest  aspects 
of  the  proposed  CNW  takeover  and 
have  asked  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  examine  this  hostile  le- 
veraged takeover.  However,  it  appears 
that  the  ICC  may  soon  conclude  that 
it  does  not  have  suf ficent  statutory  au- 
thority to  scrutinize  this  transaction 
to  ensure  that  this  sale  serves  the 
public  interest.  The  reason  for  this  is  a 
technicality— that  the  company  at- 
tempting this  hostile  takeover  is  not 
currently  a  rail  carrier.  Therefore,  it 
does  not  fall  under  the  statutory 
guidelines  requiring  ICC  approval. 
The  proposal  to  take  over  the  CNW 
will  add  himdreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  new  debt  to  the  railroad  and 
will  likely  bring  about  a  drastic  re- 
structuring of  its  current  system.  Ob- 
viously, if  our  policies  designed  to  pro- 
tect the  public  interest  mean  any- 
thing, this  transaction  should  be  sub- 
ject to  ICC  review. 

To  accomplish  that  goal,  I  am  today 
Introducing  legislation  to  rectify  this 
shortfall  in  the  authority  of  the  ICC 
to  review  major  railroad  transactions 
and  to  ensxve  that  the  public  interest 
is  protected. 


minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is 
the  day  after  Mother's  Day,  and  I 
cannot  think  of  any  more  appropriate 
time  to  introduce  legislation  to  sub- 
stantially raise  the  allowance  for  chil- 
dren on  income  tax  returns  for  Ameri- 
can families. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  bill  would  raise  this 
exemption  from  $1,050,  as  on  the  re- 
turns we  just  filed,  to  $3,000. 

Edwin  Feulner,  chairman  of  the  Her- 
itage Foundation,  wrote  recently  in 
the  Washington  Times  that,  if  this 
credit  had  been  indexed  for  inflation, 
it  would  be  $6,300  today.  My  bill  is  a 
modest  and  fair  Increase  to  less  than 
half  that  amount. 

Mr.  Speaker,  contrary  to  media  im- 
pressions, the  vast  majority  of  Ameri- 
can children  are  well  fed,  well  clothed, 
and  well  cared  for.  The  mothers  and 
fathers  of  America  are  doing  a  good 
Job,  but  they  could  do  more  and  better 
things  for  their  children  if  the  Gov- 
enunent  did  not  take  so  much  of  their 
money. 

We  do  not  have  a  daycare  crisis  in 
this  country  today,  and  we  certainly 
do  not  need  some  massive  and  expen- 
sive day-care  bureaucracy  in  this 
Nation.  All  this  would  really  do  is  end 
up  helping  a  bunch  of  bureaucrats 
who  would  get  higher  paying  Jobs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  we  really  need  is 
to  encourage  people  to  have  more  chil- 
dren and  to  allow  American  families  to 
keep  a  little  more  of  their  own  money 
so  that  they  can  do  more  for  their  own 
children. 


GEN. 


RAISING  THE  EXEMPTION  FOR 
CHILDREN  FROM  $1,950  TO  $3,000 

(Mr.  DUNCAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
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VARTAN  RETIRING  AFTER 
35  YEARS'  SERVICE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Skelton).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  Montgomery]  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
commerid  one  of  our  country's  truly  outstand- 
ing and  dedicated  military  officers,  Brig.  Gen. 
Walter  G.  Vartan,  Air  Force  Reserve  after  35 
years  of  service. 

General  Vartan  was  bom  July  17,  1932,  in 
Cfiicago.  He  graduated  from  Amundsen  High 
School,  Chicago,  and  went  on  to  Grinnell 
(Iowa)  College,  wt)ere  he  earned  his  bachelor 
of  arts  degree  in  business  and  was  commis- 
sioned as  a  second  lieutenant  through  the  Re- 
serve Officer  Training  Corps  Program  in  1954. 
He  continued  his  formal  education  at  Carnegie 
Institute  of  Technology.  Pittsburgh,  pursuing 
an  advanced  degree  in  management.  He  com- 
pleted Nuclear  Weapons  School  in  1956;  Air 
Command  and  Staff  College  in  1972  and 
Senior  Officer  Professional  Military  Education 
at  the  Air  War  College  in  1983. 

In  1955,  General  Vartan  entered  pilot  train- 
ing at  Maiden  Air  Force  Base,  MO.,  earning 
his  wings  in  August  1956.  His  first  operational 
assignment  after  graduation  was  to  tfie  Strate- 


gic Air  Command's  307th  Bombardment  Wing, 
Lincoln  Air  Base,  NE,  flying  in  B-47's. 

The  general  joined  the  Air  Force  Reserve  in 
1 963  and  was  assigned  to  the  928  Troop  Car- 
rier Group  at  Chicago-O'Hare  International  Air- 
port. In  November  1974  he  t)ecame  com- 
mander of  the  64th  Tactical  Airiift  Squadron  at 
Chicago-O'Hare,  and  in  November  1977  he 
was  assigned  as  deputy  commander  for  oper- 
ations, 928th  Tactical  Airiift  Group.  From  Oc- 
tober 1979  to  May  1980,  he  was  assigned  as 
mobilization  augmentee  to  the  deputy  chief  of 
staff,  operations,  Headquarters  U.S.  Air  Force 
Reserve,  Robins  Air  Force  Base,  GA.  General 
Vartan  then  returned  to  Chicago-O'Hare  Inter- 
national Airport  as  commander  of  the  928th 
Tactical  Airiift  Group.  He  assumed  his  present 
duties  in  July  1981. 

General  Vartan  is  a  command  pilot  with 
more  than  4,000  flying  hours  in  T-34's,  T- 
28's,  C-119's  and  C-130's.  He  also  has  addi- 
tional time  in  A-37's,  F-4's,  HH-3's  and  KC- 
135's.  He  was  qualified  as  a  flight  instructor  in 
C-119'sandC-130's. 

After  35  years  of  sen/ice,  Brigadier  General 
Vartan,  currently  mobilization  assistant  to  the 
deputy  to  the  chief  of  Air  Force  Reserve  will 
retire  from  active  service. 

The  general's  civic  affiliations  include  nu- 
merous positions  in  the  Reserve  Officers  As- 
sociation culminating  in  election  to  national 
president  in  1983.  He  is  active  in  the  Air  Force 
Association  having  received  a  National  Air 
Force  Association  Outstanding  Chapter  Award 
as  president  of  Chicagoland  O'Hare  chapter. 
He  received  an  Air  Force  Association  Presi- 
dential Citation  for  his  role  in  the  creation  of 
defense  symposiums  in  the  Great  Lakes 
region.  General  Vartan  received  the  Chicago- 
land  and  Armed  Forces  Council  Award  for 
achievement  as  a  civilian  and  military  leader  in 
promoting  awareness  of  military  and  commu- 
nity relations.  He  was  selected  by;  the  chief  of 
Air  Force  Reserve  as  Air  Reserve  Citizen  of 
the  Year  for  1983.  He  also  sen/es  on  the  Air 
Force  Reserve  Objective  Plan  Committee.  The 
general  is  active  in  technical  and  managerial 
organizations  associated  with  his  civilian  pro- 
fessional field. 

General  Vartan  is  married  to  the  former 
Karen  Hofmann  of  Haddonfield,  NJ.  He  has 
four  daughters:  Jeanene  Marie,  Victoria  Lee, 
Valerie  Jean,  and  Marianne  Irene. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  commend  General 
Vartan  for  his  years  of  outstanding  and  dedi- 
cated service  to  the  Air  Force,  the  Congress 
and  his  country.  He  is  one  of  the  best  of  this 
country's  citizen  airmen. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Annunzio]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

[Mr.  ANNUNZIO  addressed  the 
House.  His  remarks  will  appear  hereaf- 
ter in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks.] 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Owens]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

[Mr.  OWENS  of  New  York  ad- 
dressed the  House.  His  remarks  will 
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IMPORTANT  WORK  BY  ARMED 
SERVICES  COMMITTEE  ON 
MILITARY  EDUCATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  [Mr.  Skelton] 
Is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
begin  a  series  of  discussions  on  the 
House  floor  concerning  work  by  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  and  par- 
ticulsj-ly  the  Panel  on  Military  Educa- 
tion, which  I  had  the  honor  to  chair 
over  the  past  year. 

I  might  give  some  background  and 
history  of  it  and  do  some  initial  discus- 
sion because  this  has  been  a  very  im- 
portant piece  of  work  by  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  and  will  have  far- 
reaching  and  long-lasting  positive  ef- 
fects on  our  military. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  November  13,  1987 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  AspiNl  established  this 
Panel  on  Military  Education  and  he 
appointed  this  speaker  as  chairman 
and  seven  other  members  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  on  this  bi- 
partisan panel.  The  creation  of  this 
panel  signified  recognition  by  Con- 
gress that  rigorous  high  quality  pro- 
fessional military  education  is  vital  to 
the  national  security.  It  is  an  inves- 
ment  in  the  future  military  leadership 
for  both  war  and  peace. 

The  committee  interest  in  profes- 
sional military  education  is  a  direct 
consequence  of  its  earlier  work  from 
1982  until  1986  on  the  defense  reorga- 
nization issue.  This  culminated  with 
the  passage  of  what  is  now  known  as 
the  Goldwater-Nichols  Department  of 
Defense  Reorganization  Act  of  1986. 
Congress  reached  back  on  the  lessons 
concerning  the  importance  of  joint 
military  operations  and  implemented 
those  in  the  Goldwater-Nichols  Act. 

The  primary  objective  of  that  1986 
Act  is  to  strengthen  the  joint  elements 
of  the  military,  especially  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and 
the  Commanders  in  Chief,  also  known 
as  CINC's,  of  the  Combat  Commands. 
The  primary  method  of  that  act  is  to 
change  organizations  and  their  respon- 
sibilities. The  organizational  changes 
are  found  in  title  II.  Military  Advice 
and  Command  Function,  which  desig- 
nated the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  as  the  principal  mili- 
tary adviser  to  the  President  and  the 
National  Security  Council  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense.  It  gave  the  Com- 
manders in  Chief,  or  the  CINC's.  as  we 
caU  them,  clear  command  authority 
over  subordinate  commands  and  forces 
assigned. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  to  bene- 
fit fully  from  these  organizational 
changes.  Congress  believes  it  had  to 


improve  the  performance  of  officers 
assigned  to  joint  elements.  The  re- 
quired personnel  changes  are  con- 
tained in  title  IV  of  that  1986  act,  enti- 
tled "Joint  Officer  Personnel  Policy." 
Those  personnel  changes  are  designed 
to  insure  quality  in  two  related  fac- 
tors, both  experience  and  education. 

This  study  conducted  by  our  panel 
focuses  on  education.  Education  is  im- 
portant, both  for  learning  facts  and 
for  affecting  attitudes,  as  well  as 
values. 

Specifically,  joint  education  can 
broaden  an  officer's  knowledge  beyond 
his  own  military  service  in  joint  multi- 
service matters  and  can  help  the  offi- 
cer develop  a  joint  perspective. 

Using  educational  change  to  supple- 
ment and  reinforce  organizational 
change  is  not  unique  to  the  Gold- 
water-Nichols  Act. 

Back  in  1898,  the  Spanish-American 
War  made  it  clear  that  the  Army's  or- 
ganization suffered  from  divided  au- 
thority, that  it  could  not  meet  the 
20th-century  needs. 

Secretary  of  War  Roots  established 
the  Army  War  College  in  1901,  and  by 
1903  had  legislation  creating  a  Chief 
of  Staff  and  the  Army  General  Staff. 
All  three  changes  increased  integra- 
tion of  the  Army. 

After  World  War  II,  the  Joint 
Schools  were  established;  namely,  the 
National  War  College  and  the  Indus- 
trial College  of  the  Armed  Forces  in 
1946  and  the  Armed  Forces  Staff  Col- 
lege in  1947,  which  is  located  in  Nor- 
folk. VA. 

Further,  the  National  Security  Act 
of  1947,  later  amended  in  1949.  created 
the  Secretary  and  Department  of  De- 
fense and  formally  established  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

Again,  both  organizational  and  edu- 
cational steps  were  unifying  ones. 

Military  leaders  are  not  the  only 
ones  who  have  emphasized  the  impor- 
tance of  military  education.  Winston 
Churchill,  among  others,  made  it  clear 
about  the  importance  of  military  edu- 
cation and  how  the  military  officer 
was  educated  to  successfully  prosecute 
World  War  II. 

This  panel,  appointed  by  Chairman 
AspiN,  was  asked  to  review  the  overall 
professional  military  personnel  of  our 
Nation,  and  that  we  did.  The  panel's 
charter,  setup  by  the  chairman,  asked 
that  we  study  two  areas  of  profession- 
al military  education.  The  first  was  to 
assess  the  ability  of  the  current  De- 
partment of  Defense  military  educa- 
tion system  to  develop  professional 
military  strategists,  joint  war  fighters 
and  tacticians. 

Along  this  line,  I  became  quite  con- 
cerned a  little  over  a  year  ago  and 
made  a  series  of  five  speeches  on  strat- 
egy and  the  need  to  educate  future 
American  strategists,  and  out  of  those 
speeches  came  this  panel  and  our 
charter. 


The  second  was  to  review  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  plans  for  imple- 
menting the  joint  professional  mili- 
tary educational  requirements  set 
forth  in  title  rv  of  the  Goldwater- 
Nichols  Act  with  a  view  toward  assur- 
ing that  this  education  provides  the 
proper  linkage  between  the  service 
competent  officers  and  competent 
joint  officers. 

The  third  area  of  inquiry,  though 
not  specifically  stated,  but  was  quite 
implicit  in  the  terms  of  the  panel's 
charter  and  also  explicit  upon  exami- 
nation, was  the  area  of  quality.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  report  addresses  all 
three  of  these  areas,  Mr.  Speaker: 
strategy,  jointness  and  quality. 

The  scope  of  the  study  was  to  deter- 
mine where  to  concentrate  our  efforts. 
The  panel  had  to  relate  the  areas  of 
its  examination  to  levels  of  existing 
professional  military  education 
schools.  The  first  level  of  military  edu- 
cation, precommissioning  education,  is 
accomplished  in  service  academies  and 
the  ROTC  Corps,  which  are  units  of 
civilian  colleges  and  the  officer  candi- 
date schools. 
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There  are  levels  of  military  educa- 
tion after  the  commissioning.  The  first 
is  the  primary  level  where  courses  are 
normally  attended  within  the  first  8 
years  after  commissioning,  and  they 
are  focused  on  the  officers'  brsmch  for 
specialties  such  as  armor,  infantry,  ar- 
tillery, submarines,  and  the  like.  The 
second  level  is  that  of  intermediate 
level,  and  the  courses  there  are  nor- 
mally attended  between  the  10th  and 
the  15th  year  of  service  when  the  offi- 
cer is  a  major  in  the  Army  or  Air 
Force  or  lieutenant  commander  in  the 
Navy  or  major  in  the  Marines,  and  at 
the  Army  Intermediate  School  at  Fort 
Leavenworth,  the  primary  focus  is  not 
on  how  a  single  branch  operates  but 
on  how  various  branches  such  as  in- 
fantry and  armor  and  artillery  fight 
together  in  what  they  call  combined 
arms  as  a  team.  The  third  level,  the 
senior  level,  are  courses  normally  at- 
tended between  the  16th  and  23d  year 
of  service  when  the  officer  is  a  lieuten- 
ant colonel  or  colonel  or  a  Navy  com- 
mander or  captain.  While  the  curricu- 
la vary,  the  war  colleges  generally 
study  about  operational  art  and  strate- 
gy. 

The  three  service  war  colleges,  the 
two  joint  colleges,  the  National  War 
College  and  the  Industrial  College  of 
the  Armed  Forces  make  up  the  senior 
category  of  schools.  The  Marine 
Corps,  I  might  point  out  at  this  point, 
has  no  senior  school,  but  it  does  a 
good  job  of  sending  its  officers  to  the 
other  senior  schools. 

There  is  a  fourth  level  known  as  the 
general  officer  or  flag  officer  level, 
and  the  services  created  short  courses 
for  flag  officers,  and  by  the  1980's,  it 
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had  established  a  Joint  staff  course 
known  as  Cwatone  for  newly  selected 
general  and  flag  officers. 

Our  panel,  the  military  education 
panels,  settled  on  the  highest  three 
levels,  the  intermediate,  senior  and 
general  flag  officer,  and  we  did  not 
look  at  the  primary  or  precommlssion- 
ing  education.  The  panel's  focus  on 
formal  military  education  excluded  de- 
tailed inquiry  into  a  number  of  closely 
related  areas.  It  did  not  talk  about  on- 
the-job  experience,  which  is  so  very 
Important.  It  did  not  talk  about  self- 
development,  although  I  might  point 
out  that  Oen.  Carl  Vuono  of  the  Army 
Chief  of  Staff  put  a  great  deal  of  im- 
portance on  development  of  an  Army 
officer's  career  in  his  testimony  before 
our  panel  a  few  months  ago.  This  also 
did  not  touch  on  the  specialized  Joint 
military  schools  such  as  the  manage- 
ment college  at  Fort  Belvoir  or  the  In- 
telligence College  at  Boiling  Air  Force 
Base  and  the  like,  and  did  not  talk 
about  the  foreign  professional  military 
schools  or  the  service  graduate  educa- 
tion institutions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  after  the  panel  was 
chartered,  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  established  this  program 
under  this  panel,  and  we  did  ask  that 
we  be  allowed  to  proceed  for  hearings 
and  to  visit  the  various  schools,  which 
we  did.  We  conducted  some  28  hear- 
ings, had  48  witnesses  at  those  hear- 
ings, and  interviewed  over  100  civilian 
and  military,  both  active  duty  and  re- 
tired, people  in  connection  vrith  our 
study.  The  panel  also  visited  all  10  of 
the  senior  and  intermediate-level  mili- 
tary schools  and  held  hearings  at  most 
of  them,  with  the  exception  of  those 
here  in  the  Washington  area,  where 
we  held  the  hearings  here  on  Capitol 
Hill. 

We  also  attended  classes.  We  talked 
separately  with  the  school  faculties, 
senior  staff,  and  students,  and  the 
panel  supplemented  the  visits  with 
data,  interviews  and  briefings,  and  pre- 
vious reports,  as  well  as  other  litera- 
ture that  we  were  able  to  obtain.  We 
heard  the  testimony  from  the  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  all  four  serv- 
ice chiefs,  four  commanders  in  chief, 
four  CINC's  of  combat  commends,  ci- 
vilian educators,  former  service  chiefs, 
civilian  defense  officials  and  military 
educators.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  also  visited 
and  were  briefed  at  various  British. 
French,  and  West  German  military 
schools,  and  had  the  opportimlty  to 
compare  their  professional  military 
education  with  the  American  interme- 
diate and  senior-level  military  schools. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wUl  conclude  my  re- 
marks today  with  the  undertandlng 
that  I  will  continue  speaking  on  this 
subject  from  time  to  time  and  hopeful- 
ly we  wlU  have  a  full  discussion  for  our 
Members  to  understand  and  have 
within  the  Rbcord  so  we  will  know  the 
full  extent  of  the  work  of  the  Panel  on 


Military  Education  done  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  which  I 
chair. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JUDGE  GERALD  W. 
HEANEY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Ober- 
star]  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
take  this  opportimlty  to  pay  tribute  to 
a  distinguished  American  Jurist,  Judge 
Gerald  W.  Heaney,  of  the  U.S.  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Eighth  Cir- 
cuit. On  December  31,  1988,  Judge 
Heaney  assumed  senior  status  after 
serving  for  22  years  as  a  circuit  court 
Judge. 

Gerald  Heaney  was  tram  January  29, 
1918,  in  Goodhue,  a  rural  commimity 
in  southeastern  Minnesota.  In  that 
productive  farming  area  of  the  State 
of  Minnesota.  Jerry  Heaney  learned 
the  value  of  a  close  family,  honesty, 
and  hard  work,  qualities  which  have 
characterized  his  private  life  and 
which  have  been  the  hallmark  of  his 
public  service. 

Judge  Heaney  received  his  under- 
graduate education  at  the  College  of 
St.  Thomas  in  St.  Paul.  MN,  and  later 
his  law  degree  from  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  in  1941. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  outbreak  of 
World  War  II,  Jerry  Heaney  entered 
the  U.S.  Army,  rising  to  the  rank  of 
captain.  As  a  member  of  a  distin- 
guished ranger  battalion,  Jerry 
Heaney  participated  in  the  historic  D- 
E>ay  landing  at  Normandy.  For  his  war 
service,  he  was  decorated  with  the 
Silver  Star  for  extraordinary  bravery 
in  the  Battle  of  La  Pointe  du  Hoc  at 
Normandy,  and  he  also  won  the 
Bronze  Star  and  five  Battle  Stars. 

At  the  end  of  the  war  Judge  Heaney 
returned  home  to  marry  Eleanor 
Schmltt,  now  his  wife  of  some  43 
years.  He  entered  into  private  law 
practice  in  Duluth,  spending  20  years 
with  the  firm  of  Lewis,  Hammer, 
Heaney.  Weyl  &  Halverson.  and 
during  that  time  he  was  instrumental 
in  improving  the  educational  system  in 
Minnesota,  working  with  the  Gover- 
nor and  the  State  legislature  to  pass  a 
State  school  aid  formula  which  re- 
mains in  use  today  and  is  a  model  for 
the  whole  country,  and  serving  on  the 
distinguished  board  of  regents  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota. 

As  a  lawyer  in  private  practice. 
Judge  Heaney  concentrated  In  the 
area  of  labor  law,  dedicating  himself 
to  service  of  the  disadvantaged.  He 
also  represented  the  teachers  in 
Duluth  and  helped  the  Duluth  school 
district  become  the  first  in  Minnesota 
to  adopt  the  same  pay  scale  for  both 
men  and  women. 

In  1966,  with  the  support  of  Sena- 
tors Eugene  McCarthy  and  Walter 
Mondale.  as  well  as  then  Vice  Presi- 


dent Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  and  my 
predecessor,  Congressman  John  A. 
Blatnlk,  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
appointed  Judge  Heaney  to  a  newly 
created  vacancy  on  the  Eighth  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals. 

On  the  bench  Judge  Heaney  has 
been  a  leader  in  protecting  the  rights 
of  the  disadvantaged.  The  essence  of 
his  career  was  summed  up  by  his  own 
words  in  a  recent  interview  that: 

My  view  U  that  if  we  are  going  to  preserve 
our  democracy,  the  single  most  important 
thing  we  can  do  Is  make  sure  that  every 
person  has  equal  opportunity  for  an  educa- 
tion, a  Job,  and  a  home.  I  felt  an  obligation 
for  those  in  our  society  who  are  poor,  who 
are  less  educated,  who  do  not  have  the  ad- 
vantages that  some  of  the  rest  of  us  have 
had,  but  who,  nevertheless,  deserve  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Constitution. 

Throughout  his  tenure  on  the  court. 
Judge  Heaney  has  gained  a  reputation 
as  a  hard-working,  well-prepared,  and 
fair-minded  jurist.  He  has  been  a 
leader  in  handling  school  desegrega- 
tion cases  in  St.  Louis.  Little  Rock, 
Kansas  City,  and  Omaha.  He  takes 
pride  in  pointing  out  that  in  St.  Louis 
today  12,000  black  students  are  en- 
rolled in  suburban  schools,  and  class 
sizes  in  the  inner-city  schools  have 
dropped  from  35  to  22  students. 

Judge  Heaney  has  been  a  leader  in 
assuring  fair  treatment  for  Social  Se- 
curity claimants  and  in  assuring 
decent  and  hunuuie  conditions  of  con- 
finement for  prisoners.  He  also  au- 
thored the  opinion  in  a  decision  In  In 
re  Ahlers,  which  served  as  a  model  for 
protections  that  this  body  afforded 
family  farmers  in  the  recently  enacted 
chapter  12  of  the  Bankruptcy  Code. 

Judge  Heaney  has  left  his  mark  on 
the  landscape  of  the  law.  His  col- 
league, Donald  P.  Lay,  chief  judge  for 
the  Eighth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals, 
said  it  beautifully: 

In  my  judgment  he  is  the  most  outstand- 
ing judge  ever  to  serve,  not  only  on  the 
Eighth  Circuit  but  throughout  the  United 
States,  in  the  last  25  years.  He  is  the  most 
well-prepared  judge  in  the  ciroiit.  His  Indus- 
try and  dedication  to  law  are  unparalleled. 
His  compassion  and  understanding  of 
human  problems  is  unique.  He  is  a  scholar 
and  true  gentleman  in  all  respects. 
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Former  Vice  President  Walter  Mon- 
dale said  of  Judge  Heaney: 

I  have  served  many  years  in  public  life 
and  one  of  the  best  things  I  did  was  to  sup- 
port the  nomination  of  Gerald  W.  Heaney 
to  be  a  Circuit  Judge  for  the  Eighth  Circuit. 
His  career  has  been  brilliant,  it  has  been  en- 
ergetic, but  above  all  it  has  been  just.  He 
has  shown  that  special  depth,  that  season- 
ing, and  that  caring  that  is  rare.  We  want 
all  of  our  Judges  to  show  that  wisdom  and 
depth,  but  few  have  demonstrated  those 
qualities  as  fully  as  Judge  Heaney. 

As  Judge  Heaney  assumes  senior 
status  and  has  time  to  spend  more  of 
his  time  with  his  warm,  and  gracious, 
and  beautiful  Eleanor,  and  gives  a  bit 
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more  of  his  seemingly  limitless  energy 
and  attention  to  his  two  children, 
Carole  and  Bill,  and  four  grandchil- 
dren, Megan.  Erin,  KeUy,  and  Mat- 
thew, I  wanted  to  take  this  opportuni- 
ty to  call  the  attention  of  the  House, 
and  through  the  House  this  entire 
country  to  the  appreciation  that  I 
have  and  that  I  think  all  fellow  citi- 
zens should  have  for  Gerald  W.  Hean- 
ey's  years  of  dedication  and  service  to 
the  citizens  of  his  State  and  his  coim- 
try.  We  look  forward  to  many  more 
years  of  good  health  and  good  service 
as  he  assimies  senior  judge  status. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON 

HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 106 

Mr.  PANETTA  submitted  the  follow- 
ing conference  report  and  statement 
on  the  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  106),  setting  forth  the  congres- 
sional budget  for  the  U.S.  Government 
for  the  fiscal  years  1990.  1991,  and 
1992: 

CoimRENCE  Report  (H.  Rept.  101-50) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  concurrent 
resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  106),  setting  forth 
the  Congressional  Budget  for  the  United 
States  Government  for  the  fiscal  years  1990, 
1991,  and  1992,  having  met.  after  full  and 
free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend 
and  do  recommend  to  their  respective 
Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted by  the  Senate  amendment,  insert  the 
following: 

TTiot  the  Congress  determines  and  declares 
that  the  concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1990  is  established  and  the 
appropriate  budgetary  levels  for  fiscal  years 
1991  and  1992  are  set  forth 

MAXJMVM  DEFICIT  AMO  [WTS 

Ssc.  2.  The  foUowing  levels  and  amounts 
in  this  section  are  set  forth  for  purposes  of 
determining,  in  occordaTice  toith  section 
301(i)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  and  Im- 
poundment Control  Act  of  1974,  as  amended 
by  the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency  Def- 
icit Control  Act  of  198S  and  the  Balanced 
Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Reaf- 
firmation Act  of  19S7,  whether  the  maxi- 
mum deficit  amount  for  a  fiscal  year  has 
been  exceeded,  and  as  set  forth  in  this  con- 
current resolution,  shall  be  considered  to  be 
mathenuMcaUy  consistent  with  the  other 
amounts  and  levels  set  forth  in  thU  concur- 
rent resolution.' 

(1/  The  recommended  leveU  of  Federal  rev- 
enues are  as  foUovos: 

Fiscal  year  1990:  tl,0«S,SOO.OOO,000. 

Fiscal  year  1991:  $1.144, 700,000.000. 

FUcal  year  1992:  $1,216,500,000,000. 

(2)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  budget 
authority  are  as  foUoua: 

Fiscal  year  1990:  $1,329,400,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1991:  $1,426,200,000,000. 
FUcal  year  1992:  $1,479,400,000,000. 

(3)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  budget 
outlays  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1990:  $1,165,200,000,000. 
FUcal  year  1991:  $1,233,100,000,000. 


FUcal  year  1992:  $1,282,300,000,000. 
(4)  The  amounts  of  the  deficiU  are  as  fol- 
lows: 
Fiscal  year  1990:  $99,700,000,000. 
FUcal  year  1991:  $88,400,000,000. 
FUcal  year  1992:  $65,800,000,000. 

RECOMMENDED  LSVELS  AND  AMOUNTS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  foUowing  budgetary  levels 
are  appropriate  for  the  fUcal  years  begin- 
ning on  October  1.  1989,  October  1,  1990. 
and  October  1,  1991: 

(1)  The  recommended  levels  of  Federal  rev- 
enues are  as  follows: 

FUcal  year  1990:  $776,300,000,000. 

FUcal  year  1991:  $831,800,000,000. 

FUcal  year  1992:  $884,400,000,000. 
and  the  amounU  by  which  the  aggregate 
leveU   of  Federal   revenues   should   be  in- 
creased are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1990:  $5,800,000,000. 

FUcal  year  1991:  $6,200,000,000. 

FUcal  year  1992:  $6,300,000,000. 
and  the  amounU  for  Federal  Insurance  Con- 
tributions Act  revenues  for  hospital  insur- 
ance unthin  the  recommended  levels  of  Fed- 
eral revenues  are  as  follows: 

FUcal  year  1990:  $69,900,000,000. 

FUcal  year  1991:  $75,200,000,000. 

FUcal  year  1992:  $79,900,000,000. 

(2)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  new 
budget  authority  are  as  follows: 

FUcal  year  1990:  $1,041,400,000,000. 

FUcal  year  1991:  $1,116,000,000,000. 

FUcal  year  1992:  $1,148,400,000,000. 

<3)  The  appropriate  leveU  of  total  budget 
outlays  are  as  follows: 

FUcal  year  1990:  $945,000,000,000. 

FUcal  year  1991:  $1,001,500,000,000. 

FUcal  year  1992:  $1,041,600,000,000. 

(4)  The  amounU  of  the  deficiU  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

FUcal  year  1990:  $168,700,000,000. 

FUcal  year  1991:  $169,700,000,000. 

FUcal  year  1992:  $157,200,000,000. 

<5)  The  appropriate  leveU  of  the  public 
debt  are  as  follows: 

FUcal  year  1990:  $3,122,700,000,000. 

FUcal  year  1991:  $3,374,300,000,000. 

FUcal  year  1992:  $3,600,700,000,000. 

<6)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  Federal 
credit  activity  for  the  fiscal  years  beginning 
on  October  1,  1989,  October  1,  1990,  and  Oc- 
tober 1. 1991.  are  as  follows: 

FUcal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$19,300,000,000. 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments,  $107,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitmenU,  $93,200,000,000. 

FUcal  year  1991: 

(A/  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$19,600,000,000. 

<B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $115,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitmenU.  $97,100,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$19,500,000,000. 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments,  $119,600,000,000. 

<C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitmenU,  $100,900,000,000. 

<b)  The  Congress  hereby  determines  and 
declares  that  the  appropriate  levels  of 
budget  authority  and  budget  outlays,  and 
the  appropriate  levels  of  new  direct  loan  ob- 
ligations, new  primary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitmenU,  and  new  secondary  loan  guaran- 
tee commitmenU  for  fiscal  years  1990 
through  1992  for  each  major  functional  cate- 
gory are: 

(1)  National  Defense  (050): 


FUcal  year  1990: 

<A>  New  btuiget  authority, 

$305,500,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays,  $299,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

ID)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

FUcal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$319,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $310,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menU, $0. 

(E)  New  secoiulary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitmenU, $0. 

FUcal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$332,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $322,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligatioju,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menU, $0. 

<E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitmenU, $0. 
12)  International  Affairs  (150): 
FUcal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $18,300,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays,  $16,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$1,900,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menU, $6,400,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitmenU, $200,000,000. 

FUcal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $18,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $16,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$2,000,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menU, $6,700,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitmenU, $200,000,000. 

FUcal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $19,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $17,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$2,000,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menU, $6,900,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitmenU, $200,000,000. 

(3)  General  Science,  Space,  and  Technolo- 
gy (250): 

FUcal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $14,400,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays,  $14,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menU, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitmenU, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $15,000,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays,  $14,900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menU, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitmenU, $0. 

FUcal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $15,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $15,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitmenU $0. 

(4)  Energy  (270): 
FUcal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,100,000,000. 
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(B)  Outlays,  $4,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  oblioationa, 
$2.000. 000. 000. 

<D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(BJ  New  secondary  loan  sriarantee  com- 
mitments, to. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A}  New  budget  authoHty.  $6,300,000,000. 

(BJ  Outlays.  $4,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$2,100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,900,000,000. 

<B)  Outlays,  $4,700,000,000. 

(Ci  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$2,300,000,000. 

(Dt  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(SJ  Natural  Resources  and  Environment 
<300): 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $17,200,000,000. 

(BJ  Outlays,  $17,400,000,000. 

(CJ  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$100,000,000. 

(DJ  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(EJ  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(AJ  New  budget  authority.  $18,000,000,000. 

(BJ  Outlays,  $18,300,000,000. 

(CJ  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$100,000,000. 

(DJ  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(EJ  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(AJ  New  budget  authority,  $18,700,000,000. 

(BJ  Outlays,  $18,700,000,000. 

(CJ  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$100,000,000. 

(DJ  New  jtrimary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(EJ  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com,- 
mitments,  $0. 

(6J  Agriculture  (3S0J: 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(AJ  New  budget  authority.  $18,300,000,000. 

(BJ  Outlays,  $15,000,000,000. 

(CJ  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$10,100,000,000. 

(DJ  New  primary  loan  guarantee  com,m,it- 
ments,  $5,400,000,000. 

(EJ  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(AJ  New  budget  authority.  $20,600,000,000. 

(BJ  Outlays.  $16,600,000,000. 

(CJ  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$10,200,000,000. 

(DJ  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $5,500,000,000. 

(EJ  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(AJ  New  budget  authority,  $21,300,000,000. 

(BJ  Outlays,  $16,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$9,700,000,000. 

(DJ  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $5,400,000,000. 

(EJ  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(7J  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370J: 

Fiscal  wear  1990: 


(AJ  New  budget  authority,  $13,300,000,000. 

(BJ  Outtays,  $8,500,000,000. 

(CJ  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$3,300,000,000. 

(DJ  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $60,500,000,000. 

(EJ  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $93,000,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(AJ  New  budget  authority,  $25,500,000,000. 

(BJ  OuUays,  $20,200,000,000. 

(CJ  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$3,300,000,000. 

(DJ  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $66,400,000,000. 

(EJ  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $96,900,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(AJ  New  budget  authority,  $25,100,000,000. 

(BJ  OuUays,  $20,500,000,000. 

(CJ  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$3,400,000,000. 

(DJ  New  primary  loan  guarantee  comm,it- 
ments,  $69,600,000,000. 

(EJ  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $100,700,000,000. 

(8 J  Transporiation  (400J: 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A J  New  budget  authority,  $29,900,000,000. 

(BJ  OuUays,  $29,000,000,000. 

(CJ  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(DJ  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(EJ  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(AJ  New  budget  authority,  $30,600,000,000. 

(BJ  OuUays,  $29,800,000,000. 

(CJ  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(DJ  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(EJ  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(AJ  New  budget  -•ithority.  $31,700,000,000. 

(BJ  OuUays,  $30.'  JO.OOO.OOO. 

(CJ  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$100,000,000. 

(DJ  New  primaTTi  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(EJ  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(9J  Community  arid  Regional  Develop- 
ment (450J: 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(AJ  New  budget  authority.  $7,200,000,000. 

(BJ  OuUays,  $6,700,000,000. 

(CJ  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$1,000,000,000. 

(DJ  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $500,000,000. 

(EJ  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(AJ  New  budget  authority,  $7,100,000,000. 

(BJ  OuUays,  $6,800,000,000. 

(CJ  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$1,100,000,000. 

(DJ  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menu,  $500,000,000. 

(EJ  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(AJ  New  budget  authority,  $7,300,000,000. 

(BJ  OuUays,  $6,900,000,000. 

(CJ  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$1,100,000,000. 

(DJ  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $500,000,000. 

(EJ  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(lOJ  Education.  Training,  Employment, 
and  Social  Services  (500J: 

Fiscal  year  1990: 


UMI 


(AJ  New  budget  authority,  $41,500,000,000. 

(BJ  Outlays,  $38,900,000,000. 

(CJ  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(DJ  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $13,100,000,000. 

(EJ  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A J  New  budget  authority,  $42,900,000,000. 

(BJ  OuUays,  $42,000,000,000. 

(CJ  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(DJ  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments,  $13,600,000,000. 

(EJ  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(AJ  New  budget  authority,  $43,800,000,000. 

(BJ  OuUays,  $43,300,000,000. 

(CJ  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(DJ  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments,  $13,900,000,000. 

(EJ  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(IIJ  HealUi  (550J: 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(AJ  New  budget  authority,  $57,700,000,000. 

(BJ  OuUays,  $56,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(DJ  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $400,000,000. 

(EJ  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(AJ  New  btidget  authority,  $63,000,000,000. 

(BJ  Outlays,  $61,900,000,000. 

(CI  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(DJ  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $400,000,000. 

(EJ  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
m.itments,  $0. 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(AJ  New  budget  authority.  $69,200,000,000. 

(BJ  Outlays,  $68,000,000,000. 

(CJ  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(DJ  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $400,000,000. 

(EJ  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(12 J  Medicare  (570 J: 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(AJ  New  budget  authority, 

$123,900,000,000. 

(BJ  OuUays,  $98,500,000,000. 

(CJ  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(DJ  New  primary  loan  guarantee  comynit- 
ments,  $0. 

(EJ  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A  J  New  budget  authority, 

$136,300,000,000. 

(BJ  OuUays.  $113,000,000,000. 

(CJ  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(DJ  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(EJ  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A  J  New  budget  authority, 

$149,600,000,000. 

(BJ  OuUays,  $128,000,000,000. 

(CJ  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(DJ  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(EJ  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(13 J  Income  Security  (600 J: 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(AJ  New  budget  authority, 

$185,600,000,000. 

(BJ  OuUays,  $145,600,000,000. 

(CJ  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$100,000,000. 


(DJ  New  priv 
merits,  $0. 

(EJ  New  sect 
mitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  li 
(AJ  New 

$217,300,000,00 
(BJ  OuUays,  i 
(CJ       New 
$100,000,000. 

(DJ  New  prin 
ments,  $0. 

(EJ  New  sea 
mitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  li 
(AJ  Neu 

$220,500,000,00 
(BJ  OuUays, . 
(CJ      New 
$100,000,000. 

(DJ  New  prit 
ments,  $0. 

(EJ  New  sec 
mitments,  $0. 
(14J  Social  Si 
Fiscal  year  1 
(AJ  New  budi 
(BJ  OuUays, 
(CJ  New  dire 
(DJ  New  prii 
ments,  $0. 

(EJ  New  sec 
mitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1 
(AJ  New  budi 
(BJ  OuUays, 
(CJ  New  dire 
(DJ  New  prii 
ments,  $0. 

(EJ  New  sec 
mitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1 
(AJ  New  budi 
(BJ  OuUays, 
(CJ  New  dire 
(DJ  New  pri 
ments,  $0. 

(EJ  New  sec 
mitments,  $0. 
(15 J  Veteran 
Fiscal  year  1 
(AJ  New  bud 
(BJ  OuUays, 
(CJ  New 
$800,000,000. 

(DJ  New  pri 
ments,  $21,000 
(EJ  New  sec 
mitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  J 
(AJ  New  btid 
(BJ  OuUays, 
(CJ      New 
$700,000,000. 

(DJ  New  pri 

ments,  $21,901 

(EJ  New  se( 

mitments,  $0. 

Fiscal  year : 

(AJ  New  but 

(BJ  Outlays, 

(CJ       New 

$700,000,000. 

(DJ  New  pri 

ments,  $22,901 

(EJ  New  se 

mitments,  $0. 

(16 J  Admini 

Fiscal  year . 

(AJ  New  but 

(BJ  OuUays, 

(CJ  New  dir 

(DJ  New  pr 

ments,  $0. 
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(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, to. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, to. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

<A)  New  budget  authority, 

t217,300,000,000. 
<B)  Outtays,  tl5S,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
1 100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, to. 

(E)  New  secoTidary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, to. 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
t220,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outtays,  tl64,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
1 100,000,000. 

<D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, to. 

<E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, to. 

(14)  Social  Security  (650): 
Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  t5,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  t5,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  tO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, to. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, to. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  t4,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  t4,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  tO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, to. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, to. 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  t5,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outtays,  t5,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  tO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, to. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, to. 

(15)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700): 
Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  t31,100,0C0,000. 

(B)  Outtays,  t30,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
1 800,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, t21,000,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, to. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  t32,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outtays,  t31,700,000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
t700,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, t21,900,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, to. 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  t33,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  t32,900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
1 7  00,000, 000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menU,  t22,900,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, to. 

(16)  Administration  of  Justice  (750): 
Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  tl0,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outtays,  tlO,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  tO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, to. 


(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, to. 
Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  tll,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outtays,  tl  1,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  tO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  comm,it- 
ments,  tO. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, to. 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  tl2,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  tl2,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  tO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, to. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, to. 

(17)  General  Government  (800): 
Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  tlO.lOO.OOO.OOO. 

(B)  Outtays,  t9,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  tO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, to. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, to. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  tl0,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outtays,  tlO,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  tO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, to. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, to. 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  tl0,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outtays,  tl0,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  tO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, to. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, to. 

(18)  Net  Interest  (900): 
Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
tl97,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  tl97,S00,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  tO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, to. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, to. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
t214,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outtays,  t214,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  tO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, to. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, to. 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
t226.800.000.000. 

(B)  Outtays.  t226.800.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  tO. 

(D)  New  prima,ry  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, to. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, to. 

(19)  AUowances  (920): 
Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
-tl9.400.000.000. 

(B)  Outtays,  -tl 7,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  tO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, to. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, to. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 

-t42.000.000.000. 


(B)  Outtays.  -t4S,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  tO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, to. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
m.itments,  tO. 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
-t66,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outtays,  -t6S,900.000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  tO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, to. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, to. 

(20)     Undistributed    Offsetting    Receipts 
(950): 
(A)  Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
-t32,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outtays,  -t40,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  tO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, to. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, to. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
-t35,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outtays,  -t35.700.000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  tO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
Tnents,  tO. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, to. 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
-t35.800.000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  -t36,100.000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  tO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, to. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, to. 

SENSE  OF  THE  CONORESS 

Sec.  4.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that— 

(1)  Congress  shall  present  the  revenue  por- 
tion of  the  reconciliation  bill  to  t\e  Presi- 
dent at  the  same  time  as  the  spending  reduc- 
tion provisions  of  the  reconciliation  bill; 
and 

(2)  the  specific  measures  composing  the 
governmental  receipts  figure  will  be  deter- 
mined through  the  regular  legislative  and 
constitutional  process,  and  agreements 
reached  between  the  administration  and  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  the 
Committee  on  Finance  on  revenue  kgislc- 
tion  reconciled  pursuant  to  this  resolutioi 
will  be  advanced  legislatively  when  support- 
ed by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

RECONCIUA  TION 

Sec.  5.  (ai  Not  later  than  July  15,  1989,  the 
committees  named  in  subsections  (b)  and  (c) 
of  this  section  shall  submit  their  recomrien- 
dations  to  the  Committees  on  the  Budget  of 
their  respective  Houses.  After  receiving  those 
recommendations,  the  Committees  on  tfte 
Budget  shall  report  to  the  House  and  Senate 
a  reconciliation  biU  or  resolution  or  both 
carrying  out  all  sveh  recommendation- 
without  any  substantive  reinsioru 

SENATE  COMMITTEES 

(b)(1)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry  shall  repori  (A) 
changes  in  laws  toithin  its  jurisdiction  that 
provide  spending  authority  as  defined  'n 
section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974,  (B)  changes  in  laws  within  its  jurif- 
diction  that  provide  spending  authoritj 
other  than  as  defined  in  section  401(c)(2)(Ci 
of  the  Act,  or  'C)  anv  combination  thereof, 
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mfficitnt  to  reduce  budget  authority  and 
outlapM  at  JoUoiot:  tUOO.OOO.OOO  in  budget 
auOioritw  and  $1,020,000,000  in  outlays  in 
fltcal  year  1990. 

(2t  T%e  Senate  Committee  on  Banking, 
Houting,  and  Urban  affairs  shall  report  (A) 
changes  in  laws  within  its  jurisdiction  that 
provide  spending  authority  as  defined  in 
section  401Mf2KC)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impour%dment  Control  Act  of 
1974,  <B)  changes  in  law*  within  its  juris- 
diction that  provide  spetiding  authority 
other  than  as  d^ned  in  section  401<c)(2)(C) 
of  the  Act,  or  to  any  combination  thereof, 
sufficient  to  reduce  budget  authority  and 
outlays  as  follows:  to  in  budget  authority 
and  $187,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1990. 

(3)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation  shall  report  (A) 
changes  in  laws  loithin  its  jurisdiction  that 
provide  spending  authority  as  defined  in 
section  401(c)(2KC)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  artd  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974,  (B>  changes  in  laws  within  its  juris- 
diction that  provide  spending  authority 
other  than  as  defined  in  section  401(c)(2)(C) 
of  the  Act,  or  <C)  any  combination  thereof, 
sufficient  to  reduce  budget  authority  and 
outlays  as  follows:  $450,000,000  in  budget 
authority  and  $450,000,000  in  outlays  in 
fiscal  year  1990. 

(4)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  shall  report  (A) 
changes  in  laws  within  its  jurisdiction  that 
provide  spending  authority  as  defined  in 
section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974,  (B)  changes  in  laws  within  its  juris- 
diction that  provide  spending  authority 
other  than  as  defined  in  section  401(c)(2)(C) 
of  the  Act,  or  (C)  any  combination  thereof, 
sufficient  to  reduce  budget  authority  and 
outlays  as  follows:  $450,000,000  in  budget 
authority  and  $450,000,000  in  outlays  in 
fiscal  year  1990. 

(5)(A)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
shall  report  (i)  changes  in  laws  within  its  ju- 
risdiction that  provide  spending  authority 
as  defined  in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  and  Impoundment  Con- 
tTX>l  Act  of  1974,  (ii)  changes  in  laws  loithin 
its  jurisdiction  that  provide  spending  au- 
thority other  than  as  defined  in  section 
401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Act,  or  (Hi)  any  combina- 
tion thereof,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays  as  follows:  $0  in  budget 
authority  and  $2,300,000,000  in  outlays  in 
fiscal  year  1990. 

(B)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
shall  report  changes  in  laws  within  its  juris- 
diction sufficient  to  increase  revenues: 
$5,300,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1990. 

IC)  In  addition  to  the  instructions  in  sub- 
paragraphs (A)  and  (B),  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  shall  report  chaiiges  in  laws 
within  its  jurisdiction  sufficient  to  reduce 
outlays  $4€S.000,0OO  in  fiscal  year  1990. 

($)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Qovemmen- 
taX  Affairs  shall  report  (A)  changes  in  laws 
within  its  jurisdiction  that  provide  spend- 
ing authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974,  (B) 
changes  in  laws  within  its  jurisdiction  that 
provide  spending  authority  other  than  as 
defined  in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Act,  or 
IC)  any  camMtiuMon  thereof,  sufficient  to 
reduce  budget  authority  and  outlays  as  fol- 
lows: $3,400,000,000  in  budget  authoHty  and 
$2.»70.000.000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1990. 

(7)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  shall  report  (A)  changes 
in  laws  wllhin  its  jurisdiction  that  provide 


spending  authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974,  (B) 
changes  in  laws  within  its  jurisdiction  that 
provide  spending  authority  other  than  as  de- 
fined in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Act,  or 
(C)  any  combination  thereof,  sufficient  to 
reduce  budget  authority  and  outlays  as  fol- 
lows: $70,000,000  in  budget  authority  arid 
$70,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1990. 

(8)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs shall  report  (A)  changes  in  laws  within 
its  jurisdiction  that  provide  spending  au- 
thoHty as  defined  in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  and  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  of  1974,  (B)  changes  in 
laws  within  its  jurisdiction  that  provide 
spending  authority  other  than  as  defined  in 
section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Act,  or  (C)  any 
combination  thereof,  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  and  outlays  as  follows: 
$496,000,000  in  budget  autlwrity  and 
$606,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1990. 

HOUSE  COMMITTKES 

(c)(1)  The  House  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture shall  report  (A)  changes  in  laws  within 
its  jurisdiction  that  provide  spending  au- 
thority as  defined  in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  and  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  of  1974,  (B)  changes  in 
laws  within  its  jurisdiction  that  provide 
spending  authority  other  than  as  defined  in 
section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Act,  or  (C)  any 
combination  thereof,  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  and  outlays  as  follows: 
$1,168,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$1,088,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1990 
and  $1,168,000,000  in  budget  authority,  and 
$1,151,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1991. 

(2)  The  House  Committee  on  Banlcing,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs  shall  report  (A) 
changes  in  laws  urithin  its  jurisdiction  that 
provide  spending  authority  as  defined  in 
section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974,  (B)  changes  in  laws  within  its  juris- 
diction that  provide  spending  authority 
other  than  as  defined  in  section  401(c)(2)(C) 
of  the  Act,  or  (C)  any  combination  thereof, 
sufficient  to  reduce  budget  authority  and 
outlays  as  follows:  $0  in  budget  auOiority 
and  $187,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1990  and  $0  in  budget  authority,  and 
$17,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1991. 

(3)  The  House  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  shall  report  (A)  changes  in  laws 
within  its  jurisdiction  that  provide  spend- 
ing authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974,  (B) 
changes  in  laws  within  its  jurisdiction  that 
provide  spending  authority  other  than  as 
defined  in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Act,  or 
(C)  any  combination  thereof,  sufficient  to 
reduce  budget  authority  and  outlays  as  fol- 
lows: $40,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$40,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1990 
and  $40,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$40,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1991. 

(4)  The  House  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  shall  report  (A)  changes  in  laws 
within  its  jurisdiction  that  provide  spend- 
ing authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974,  (B) 
changes  in  laws  within  its  jurisdiction  that 
provide  spending  authority  other  than  as  de- 
fined in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Act,  or 
(C)  any  combination  thereof,  sufficient  to 
reduce  budget  authority  and  outlays  as  fol- 
lows: $399,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$2,699,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1990 
and  $399,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$2,699,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1991. 


(5)  The  House  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  shall  report  (A)  changes  in  laws 
within  its  jurisdiction  that  provide  spend- 
ing authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974,  (B) 
changes  in  laws  within  its  jurisdiction  that 
provide  spending  authority  other  than  as 
defined  in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Act,  or 
(C)  any  combination  thereof,  sufficient  to 
reduce  tnidget  authority  and  outlays  as  fol- 
lows: $3,400,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$1,770,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1990 
and  $550,000,000  in  budget  authority  in 
fiscal  year  1991;  arid  to  increase  outlays  by 
$570,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1991. 

(6)  The  House  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  shall  report  (A)  changes  in 
laws  urithin  its  jurisdiction  that  provide 
spending  authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974,  (B) 
changes  in  laws  within  its  jurisdiction  that 
provide  spending  authority  other  than  as 
defined  in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Act,  or 
(C)  any  combination  thereof,  sufficient  to 
reduce  budget  authority  and  outlays  as  fol- 
lows: $299,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$299,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1990 
and  $299,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$299,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1991. 

(7)  The  House  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  shaU  report  (A) 
changes  in  laws  within  its  jurisdiction  that 
provide  spending  authority  as  defined  in 
section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974,  (B)  changes  in  laws  within  its  juris- 
diction that  provide  spending  authority 
other  than  as  defined  in  section  401(c)(2)(C) 
of  the  Act,  or  (C)  any  combination  thereof, 
sufficient  to  reduce  budget  authority  and 
outlays  as  follows:  $200,000,000  in  budget 
authority  and  $200,000,000  in  outlays  in 
fiscal  year  1990  and  $200,000,000  in  budget 
authority  and  $200,000,000  in  outlays  in 
fiscal  year  1991. 

(8)  The  House  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civii  Service  shall  report  (A)  changes  in 
laws  vHthin  its  jurisdiction  that  provide 
spending  authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974,  (B) 
changes  in  laws  toithin  its  jurisdiction  that 
provide  spending  authority  other  than  as  de- 
fined in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Act,  or 
(C)  any  combination  thereof,  sufficient  to 
reduce  budget  auOxority  and  outlays  as  fol- 
lows: $3,400,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$2,870,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1990 
and  $550,000,000  in  budget  authority  in 
fiscal  year  1991;  and  to  increase  outlays  by 
$70,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1991. 

(10)  The  House  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  shall  report  (A)  changes  in  laws 
within  its  jurisdiction  that  provide  spend- 
ing authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974,  (B) 
changes  in  laws  toithin  its  jurisdiction  that 
provide  spending  authority  other  than  as  de- 
fined in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Act,  or 
(C)  any  combination  thereof,  sufficient  to 
reduce  budget  authority  and  outlays  as  fol- 
lows: $496,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$666,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1990 
and  $553,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$723,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1991. 

(11)(A)  The  House  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  sliall  report  (i)  changes  in  laws 
unthin  its  jurisdiction  that  provide  spend- 
ing authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974,  (ii) 
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changes  in  laws  vHthin  its  jurisdiction  that 
provide  spending  authority  other  than  as  de- 
fined in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Act,  or 
(Hi)  any  combination  thereof,  sufficient  to 
reduce  budget  authority  and  outlays  as  fol- 
lows: to  in  budget  authority  and 
t2,300,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1990 
and  $0  in  budget  authority  and 
$2,300,000,000  in  ouOays  in  fiscal  year  1991. 

(B)  The  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  shall  report  changes  in  laws  within 
its  jurisdiction  sufficient  to  increase  reve- 
nue as  follows:  $5,300,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1990  and  $5,300,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1991. 

(C)  In  addition  to  the  instructions  in  sub- 
paragraphs (A)  and  (B),  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  shall  report  changes 
in  laws  xDithin  its  jurisdiction  sufficient  (i) 
to  reduce  outlays,  (ii)  to  increase  revenues, 
or  (Hi)  any  combination  thereof,  as  follows: 
$400,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1990  and 
$400,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1991. 

SALE  OF  aOVERNHSMT  ASSETS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  It  U  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that— 

(1)  from  time  to  time  the  United  States 
Government  should  sell  assets  to  nongovem- 
ment  buyers;  and 

(2)  the  amounts  realized  from  such  asset 
sales  will  not  recur  on  an  annual  basis  and 
do  not  reduce  the  demand  for  credit 

(b)  For  purposes  of  allocations  and  points 
of  order  under  section  302  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  and  Impoundment  Control 
Act  of  1974,  the  amounts  realized  from  asset 
sales  or  prepayments  of  loans  shall  not  be  al- 
located to  a  committee  and  shall  not  be 
scored  unth  respect  to  the  level  of  budget  au- 
thority or  outlays  under  a  committee's  allo- 
cation under  section  302  of  such  Act 

(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section— 

(1)  the  terms  "a»«et  sale"  and  "prepay- 
ment of  a  loan"  shall  have  the  same  mean- 
ing as  under  section  257(12)  of  the  Balanced 
Budget  ar^d  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act 
of  19SS  (as  amended  by  the  Balanced  Budget 
and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Reaffirma- 
tion Act  of  1987);  and 

(2)  the  terms  "asset  sale"  and  "prepay- 
ment of  a  loan"  do  not  include  asset  sales 
mandated  by  law  before  September  18,  1987, 
and  routine,  ongoing  asset  sales  and  loan 
prepayments  at  levels  consistent  with 
agency  operations  in  fiscal  year  1986. 

RESERVE  FUND  FOR  CHILDREN 

Sec.  7.  (a)(1)  In  the  Senate,  it  is  assumed 
that  budget  authority  and  outlays  may  be 
allocated  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance for  increased  funding  for  children,  in- 
cluding funding  through  tax  credits,  if  the 
Committee  on  Finance  or  the  committee  of 
conference  reports  funding  legislation  that— 

(A)  will,  if  enacted,  make  funds  available 
for  that  purpose;  and 

(B)  to  the  extent  that  the  costs  of  such  leg- 
islation are  not  included  in  this  resolution, 
vHll  not  increase  the  deficit  in  this  resolu- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1990,  and  will  not  in- 
crease the  total  deficit  for  the  period  of 
fiscal  years  1990  through  1992. 

(2)  Upon  the  reporting  of  legislation  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (1).  and  again  upon  the 
sulnnission  of  a  conference  report  on  such 
legislation  (if  such  a  conference  report  is 
submitted),  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget  of  the  SenaU  may  file  with 
the  Senate  appropriately  revised  allocations 
under  section  302(a)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  and  revised  functional 
levels  and  aggregates  to  carry  out  this  sec- 
tioTL  Such  revised  allocations,  functional 
levels,  and  aggregates  shall  be  considered  for 
the  purposes  of  such  Act  as  allocations, 
functional  levels,  and  aggregates  contained 


in  this  resolution.  The  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance shall  report  revised  allocatioru  pursu- 
ant to  section  302(b)  of  such  Act  for  the  ap- 
propriate fiscal  year  (or  years)  to  carry  out 
this  section. 

(b)(1)  In  the  House,  budget  authority,  out- 
lays, and  new  entitlement  authority  shall  be 
allocated  to  the  House  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  for  iricreased  funding  for  chil- 
dren's programs,  including  funding  through 
tax  credits,  if  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  reports  legislation  that— 

(A)  will,  if  enacted,  make  funds  available 
for  that  purpose;  and 

(B)  to  the  extent  that  the  costs  of  such  leg- 
islation are  not  included  in  this  resolution, 
unll  not  increase  the  deficit  in  this  resolu- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1990,  and  will  not  in- 
crease the  total  deficit  for  the  period  of 
fiscal  years  1990  through  1992. 

(2)  Upon  the  reporting  of  legislation  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (1),  the  (Jhairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget  of  the  House  shall 
file  with  the  House  appropriately  revised  al- 
locations under  section  302(a)  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act  of  1974  and  revised 
functional  levels  and  aggregates  to  carry  out 
this  section.  Such  revised  allocations,  func- 
tional levels,  and  aggregates  shall  be  corisid- 
ered  for  the  purposes  of  such  Act  as  alloca- 
tions, functional  levels,  and  aggregates  con- 
tained in  thU  resolution.  The  Committee  on 
Ways  arid  Means  shaU  report  revised  alloca- 
tions pursu/int  to  section  302(b)  of  such  Act 
for  the  appropriate  fiscal  year  to  carry  out 
this  sectioru 

RESERVE  FUND  FOR  MEDICAID 

Sec.  8.  (a)  In  the  Senate,  budget  authority 
and  outlays  may  be  allocated  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Finance  for  increased  Medic- 
aid funding  if  the  Committee  on  Finance  or 
the  committee  of  conference  reports  Medic- 
aid funding  legislation  that— 

(1)  wiU,  if  enacted,  make  funds  available 
for  that  purpose;  and 

(2)  to  the  extent  that  the  costs  of  such  leg- 
islation are  not  included  in  this  resolution, 
unll  not  increase  the  deficit  in  this  resolu- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1990,  and  wiU  not  in- 
crease the  total  deficit  for  the  period  of 
fiscal  years  1990  through  1992. 

(b)  Upon  the  reporting  of  legislation  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a),  and  again  upon  the 
sulmission  of  a  conference  report  on  such 
legislation  (if  such  a  conference  report  is 
submitted),  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget  of  the  Senate  may  file  with 
the  Senate  appropriately  revised  allocations 
under  section  302(a)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  and  revised  functional 
levels  and  aggregates  to  carry  out  this  sec- 
tion. Such  revised  allocations,  functional 
levels,  and  aggregates  shall  be  considered  for 
the  purposes  of  such  Act  as  aUocattons. 
functional  levels,  and  aggregates  contained 
in  this  resolutiOTL  The  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance shall  report  revised  allocations  pursu- 
ant to  section  302(b)  of  such  Act  for  the  ap- 
propriate fiscal  year  (or  years)  to  carry  out 
this  section. 

SEC  IL  RECONCIUATION  IN  THE  SENATV. 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  in  the 
event  that  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives acts  in  response  to  section  5  of 
this  resolution  to  report  to  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  recommendations  for 
legislation  that  would  provide  for  increased 
Medicaid  funding,  the  Senate  shall  adopt  a 
revision  of  the  instructions  in  section  5  of 
this  resolution  changing  the  instructioru  for 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance  to  incor- 
porate the  assumption  for  Medicaid  in- 
creases reflected  in  this  resolution  and  re- 
flected in  the  allocations  to  the  Committee 
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on  Finaruie  under  section  302(a)  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act  of  1974. 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Leon  E.  Pamstta, 

Thomas  S.  Foley, 

Marty  Russo, 

EiD  Jenkins, 

Marvin  Leath, 

Charles  ScHUMER, 

Barbara  Boxer, 

Jm  Slattery, 

James  L.  Oberstar, 

Bill  P'renzel, 

Bill  Graoisom, 

Bill  Ooodling, 

Wm.  Thomas. 

Jack  BuECHRER, 

Amo  Houghton, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Jiu  Sasser, 

Don  Rieglx, 

Paul  Simon, 

Terry  Santoro, 

Timothy  E.  Wirth, 

Pete  V.  Domenici, 

Cruck  Grassley, 

Phil  Gramm, 
Afanoflrers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

JOINT  EXPLANATORY  STATEMENT  OP 
THE  COMMTITEE  OF  CONFERENCE 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  at  the  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  House  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution (H.  Con.  Res.  106)  setting  forth  the 
congressional  budget  for  the  United  States 
Government  for  the  fiscal  years  1990,  1991, 
and  1992,  submit  the  following  joint  state- 
ment to  the  House  and  the  Senate  in  expla- 
nation of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed 
upon  by  the  managers  and  recommended  in 
the  accompanying  conference  repwrt: 
Explanation  of  Conterence  Agreement 
The  following  tables  show  the  functional 
allocations  and  budget  aggregates  included 
in  the  conference  agreement.  The  fiscal 
year  1990  columns  show  the  budget  aggre- 
gate and  functional  allocations  for  the 
budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year  1990.  The 
columns  for  fiscal  year  1991  and  fiscal  year 
1992  show  budget  aggregates  and  functional 
allocations  which  the  conferees  consider  at>- 
propriate  for  those  years. 

Conference  agreement 
Fiscal  year  1990:  BiUioru 

Budget  authority 1.329.4 

Outlays 1.165.2 

Revenues 1,065.5 

Deficit -  99.7 

Debt  subject  to  limit 3.122.7 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

Budget  authority 1.426.2 

OutUys 1.233.1 

Revenues 1,144.7 

Deficit -88.4 

Debt  subject  to  limit 3.374.3 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

Budget  authority 1.479.4 

OutUys 1.282.3 

Revenues ».... 1,216.5 

Deficit -66.3 

Debt  subject  to  limit 3,600.7 

CONFERENCE  AGREEMENT  TOTAL  BUDGET 

[In  bttm  ol  (Un) 


1990 


1991 


1992 
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U294  1.426.2  1,4794 
1.165.2  1.2331  1.282.3 
1.065  5       1.144  7       U16  5 
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CONFERENCE  AGREEMENT  TOTAL  BUDGFT-Continued  CONFERENCE  AGREEMENT  ON-BUDGET  '  -Continued  CONFERENCE  AGREEMENT  OFF-BUDGET-Continued 
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91.4 

The  amounts  of  the  deficits  exdudmg  the  rece^ts  and  disbursements  of  the 
FalenI  OkUge  aid  Survwn  kisuraice  Trust  Fund  aid  the  Foleral  Disability 
hBuraa  Trust  Fund  vc  as  tolkws:  1990,  -168  7;  1991.  -169  7;  1992. 
-157  2 

The  amounts  of  the  deficits  excluding  the  receipts  and  dnbursements  of  all 
Federal  trust  funds  art  as  lalows  1990.  -239  6.  1991.  -2381,  1992, 
-224,9 
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Oudm 

600  Income  Secunty: 
Budget  aithonty... 

Oudm 

650  SoaalSowity; 
Budget  aithority.. 
Oudm 


700  Veterats  BoKfits  aid  Seryioi 

Budget  aithority 

Outoys. 

750  Mmnstrahon  ol  Justict: 

Budget  authority 

Oudm 

800  Gearal  Gownmait 
Budget  authority 
Outbys 


1,327,4 
1,1649 
1,065  5 
-99  4 


3055 
2992 


18,3 
167 


14,2 
14  0 


61 
42 


17.4 
17  4 


183 
150 


210 
181 


30  4 
291 


73 
6,6 


40,7 
387 


57.5 
558 


1224 
982 


1854 
1456 


3170 
2494 


308 
300 


111 
104 


10,2 
99 


1,423,5 
1,2343 
1,144,3 
-90,0 


317.8 
3110 


18,6 
167 


14,8 
14.8 


64 
42 


183 
185 


206 
16,5 


264 
179 


31,0 
30.0 


7.2 
69 


42,0 
41,2 


62,9 
618 


134,8 
1126 


2161 
1554 


345,3 
2673 


31,7 
314 


120 
119 


107 
105 


1992 


369.2 
279.0 


16.5 
165 

-22.9 
-22.9 

-29,8 
-29.8 

■  1.8 
•1.8 

-  2.0 
-20 

-2.0 
-2.0 

5.3 
5.2 

-59 
-5,8 

-  64 

-  65 

SENATE-PASSED  RESOLUTION  BY  FUNCTION 

[In  billions  of  dollars] 


1992 


1,476,4 
1,2817 
1,216,0 
-657 


3305 
3221 


19.7 
17.1 


15.5 
151 


70 
46 


191 
190 


21.3 
15.9 


16.9 
12,4 


321 
31.2 


7,3 
69 


429 
424 


690 
679 


148,1 
1277 


220,4 
164.3 


374.2 
285.2 


327 
325 


12.6 
125 


11.3 
107 


ic     inon 


y  15,  1989 

—Continued 

1991  1992 


341.0 
2623 


3692 
279.0 


-22.9 
-22.9 

-29.8 
-29.8 

-2.0 
-2.0 

-2.0 
-2.0 

-5.9 
-5,8 

-  6.4 

-  6.5 

1991 

1992 

1,423.5 
1.234.3 
1,144.3 
-90.0 

1,4764 
1,281,7 
1,216,0 
-657 

317.8 
3110 

3305 
322,1 

18.6 
16  7 

19.7 
17,1 

14.8 
14.8 

15.5 
151 

64 
4.2 

70 
4,6 

18.3 
185 

19,1 
190 

206 
165 

21.3 
15.9 

26.4 
17  9 

16.9 
12.4 

31,0 
30.0 

321 
31.2 

7.2 
69 

7.3 
69 

42.0 
41.2 

42.9 
42.4 

629 
618 

690 
679 

134.8 
1126 

148.1 
1277 

2161 
1554 

2204 
164.3 

345.3 
2673 

3742 
285.2 

31.7 
314 

32.7 
32.5 

120 
119 

12.6 
12.5 

107 
105 

11.3 
10.7 
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SENATE-PASSED  RESOLUTION  BY  FUNCTION-Continued         CONFERENCE  AGREEMENT  CREDIT  SUMMARY-Continued  HOUSE  PASSED  CREDIT  SUMMARY-Continued 

[In  billions  o(  doOrs]  [hi  billions  o(  doHars)  [in  biions  o(  doOin] 


Function 


1990 


1991 


1992 


900  Nellntetcst 

Bum  authority 181,0 

Outlays 181,0 

920  Alowanoes: 

Budiel  authority -0.3 

Outlays. -14 

950  UndBfaibiM  Offsetting,  Receipts: 

Budiet  authority -66.8 

Outlays -72.8 


191.04 
191.4 


-0.1 
-0.6 


197.0 
1970 


-01 
-0.6 


-84.4      -101.1 
-851      -102  2 


HOUSE-PASSED  RESOLUTION  BY  FUNCTION 

[In  billions  of  dollars] 


Function 


1990 


1991         1992 


Butet  authority 1,350.925  1,470.125  1,547.075 

OuS«          ...... 1165.250  1,232.725  1,281.275 

^Sa 1,065.525  1,144.675  1.216.450 

Stot                 -99.725  -88.050  -64.825 


050  National  Defense: 

Budget  authority... 

Outlays. 

150  Intenutional  AHaitS: 

Budget  authority. .. 

Outlays. 


250  General  Sdenn,  Space  and  Techndo- 

B 

Budget  authority 

Outlays 

70  Energy: 

Budget  authority 

Outlays 

300  Natural  Resounxs  and  Environnieiil 

Budget  authority 


350 

I  authority... 

Outlays 

370  Commerce  and  Housing  CredH: 

Budget  authority 

Outlays 

400  Tiansiiartation: 

Budget  authority 

Outlays 

450  Community  and  Regional  Devekip- 
ment: 

Budget  authority - 

Outlays 

500  Education,  Training,  Employment  and 
Social  Services: 

Budget  authority 

Outlays 

550  Health: 

Budget  authority — 

Outlays 

570MedEare: 

Budget  authority 

Outlays - 

600  Income  Security: 

Budget  authority....- 

Outlays. 

650  Social  Security: 

Budget  authority 

Outlays. 


305.500 
299.200 

18300 
16.700 


14400 
14.125 

5.775 
3.800 

17.050 
17525 

18.050 
14.950 

13.250 
8125 

29.850 
29  0O0 


7,150 
6  775 


319.175 
310175 

18100 
16575 


15.050 
14.925 

6.000 
3.925 

17.850 
18.250 

20.350 
16.350 

25.450 
19.625 

30.525 
29.750 


7050 
6.850 


332.500 
322425 


18.850 
16.675 


15.675 
15.325 

6.600 
4.350 

18.525 
18.575 

21075 
15.725 

25.050 
19.875 

31.675 
30.800 


7.250 
6.825 


700  Veterans  Benefits  and  Seniices: 

Budget  authority 

Oufiys 

750  MninEtration  of  Justice: 

Budget  authority 

Outlays. 

800  Genoal  Gonemment: 

Budget  authority 

Outlays 

900  Net  Interest: 

Budget  authority 

Outlays. 

920  MoMnces: 

Budget  authority 

Outlays.. 


950  IMstributed  Offsetting  Receipts: 

Budget  authority 

Outlays 


41.975 
39075 

57.825 
56.200 

123.850 
98.350 

185.675 
145625 

316.975 
249.075 

31.225 
29975 

10.375 
9925 

1005O 
9.650 

181.025 
181.025 

O.OOO 
-19  275 

-37.375 
-44.575 


43.325 
42.475 

63.125 
62.050 

136.250 
112775 

217.400 
155.575 

345.250 
266.575 

32.325 
31.775 

11.525 
11450 

10425 
10.225 

191.300 
191.300 

0000 
-47.200 

-40.350 
-40.700 


CONFERENCE  AGREEMENT  CREDIT  SUMMARY 

[In  biions  of  dollars] 


Function 


1990 


1991 


1992 


Function  150: 

Direct  luans 

Primary  Guarantees 

Saconnry  Guarantees... 
Functicn  270 

Direct  Uans 

Primary  Guarantees 


1.9 

6.4 

2 

2.0 


2.0 

6.7 

.2 

2.1 


Funchon 


1990 


1991 


1992 


Funchon 


1990 


1991 


1992 


Funchon  300: 

Direct  Loans 

Function  350: 

Direct  Loans 

PnmaiY  Guarantees . 

Function  370: 

Direct  Loans 

Primary  Guarantees 

Secondary  Guarantees... 
Funchon  400: 

Direct  Loans 

Function  450: 

Direct  Loans. 


10.1 
5,4 

3,3 
60,5 
93,0 


10,2 
5,5 

3.3 
66.4 
%.9 


PrimaiY  Guarantees .. 
Funchon  500: 

Direct  Loans 

PnmaiY  Guarantees .. 
Funchon  550: 

Direct  Loans 

PrimaiY  Guarantees.. 
Funchon  m. 

Direct  Loans 

Function  700: 

Direct  Loans 

Primary  Guarantees .. 


1.0 
.5 


1.1 
.5 


97 

54 

34 
69.6 
1007 

.1 

1.1 

5 


Funchon  400: 

Direct  Loans 

Funchon  450: 

Direct  Loans 

Primary  Guarantees .. 
Funchon  500: 

Direct  Loans  . 


13.1 


13.6 


13  9 


050 

1.000 

.5 

025 

PnmaiY  Guarantees „ 13.125 

Funchon  550: 

Direct  Loans _ 

PnmaiY  Guarantees 

Function  600. 

Direct  Loans 

Funchon  700: 

Direct  Loans _ 

Pnmary  Guarantees 


.050 


1.050 
.525 


.025 
13.550 


.050 


1100 
.550 


.0:5 
13.850 


.i;i  u  u 


.050 


.825 
21000 


.050 


.750 
21,900 


.050 


700 

22,900 


,8 
21,0 


,7 
21.9 


.7 
22.9 


Total: 


Direct  Loans 19.3         19.6         19,i 

Pnmary  Guarantees 107.3       115.0       119.6 

SeccTdary  Guarar'w 93.2         97.1        100  9 


SENATE  PASSED  CREDIT  SUMMARY 

[In  billions  of  dollars] 


Function 


990 


1991 


1992 


44.275 
43.750 

69.325 
68.125 

149.550 
127  825 

220.775 
164700 

374.200 
284  025 

33.350 
32.925 

12075 
12.000 

10.875 
10.175 

196.875 
196875 

0.000 
-67.925 

-41.425 
-41.775 


2.0 

69 

.2 

2.3 


Function  150: 

Direct  loans 

Pnmary  Guarantees 

Seconoaiy  Guarantees... 
Funchon  270: 

Direct  Loans 

PnmaiY  Guarantees 

Funchon  300: 

Direct  Loans 

Funchon  350: 

Direct  Loans 

Prima^  Guarantees 

Funchon  376: 

Direct  Loans 

PnmaiY  Guarantees 

Secondary  Guarantees.. 
Funchon  400: 

Direct  Loans 

Funchon  450: 

Direct  Loans 

Primary  Guarantees 

Function  500: 

Direct  Loans 

Pnmary  Guarantees 

Functjon  550: 

Direct  Loans 

Primary  Guarantees 

Functicn  600: 

Direct  loans 

Function  700: 

Direct  Loans 

Pnmary  Guarantees 


?0 

2,1 

2.2 

64 

6,7 

6.9 

,2 

,2 

c 

2.0 


2.1 


2.3 


Total: 


Direct  Loans 

Pnmary  Guarantees 

Secondary  Guarantees 


10.0 
49 

10.2 
4.9 

9,7 
5,0 

3.3 
60,5 
93,0 

3.3 
664 
96.9 

34 
69,6 
1007 

(') 

.1 

,1 

1.0 
.5 

1.1 
.5 

1,1 
.5 

:    iV.^ 

13.4 

l'3'] 

:    '"1 

(') 
4 

4 

.1 

.1 

.1 

.8 
21.0 

7 
21.9 

7 
229 

19.3 

19.8 
114.2 
971 

197 

106.6 
93.2 

119.0 
100.9 

'  Less  than  (50  million. 


HOUSE  PASSED  CREDIT  SUMMARY 

[In  billions  of  dollars] 


Funchon 


1990        1991 


Funchon  150: 

Direct  loans ~ 

Primary  Guarantees...... 

Seamdaiy  Guarantees... 
Funchon  270: 

Direct  Loans 

PrimaiY  Guarantees 

Function  306: 

Direct  Loans 

Funchon  350: 

Direct  Loans - 

Primary  Guarantees 

Funchon  370: 

Direct  Loans 

Primary  Guarantees 

Secondary  Guarantees 


.050 

10.050 
5.400 

3200 

60  500 

NA 


.075 

10.225 
5.475 

2.300 

66.350 

NA 


Total 

Direct  Loars  19.025  19,425  19,150 

Pnman  Guaramees '.07,325  114  875  119,700 

Seconda'v  Guarantees NA  NA  NA 

■  Less  than  tl2  5  millior 

Reconciliation  Instructions 
The  House  resolution  included  reconcilia- 
tion instructions  to  eight  House  "omasUte^? 
tc  -  1  'It  If .;ir,"<iLio;;  :.i  achieve  saviiigs  In 
fiscal  years  1990-92.  The  Senate  amendment 
included  instructions  to  eight  Senate  Coir- 
mittees  for  fiscal  year  1990.  The  conference 
agreement  includes  reconciliation  instruc- 
tions directing  ten  House  Committees  for  a 
period  of  two  years  and  eight  Senate  Com- 
mittees for  fiscal  year  1990. 

The  House  resolution  required  th;;t  in- 
struced  committees  respond  by  June  30, 
1989.  Th°  Senate  amendment  required  in- 
structed committees  to  report  b>  June  15, 
1989.  The  conference  agreement  provides 
that  committees  must  report  by  July  15, 
1989. 

RECONCILIATION  IN  CONFERENCE  AGREEMENT  BY  SENATE 
COMMITTEE 

[in  millions  of  dollars] 


1990 


Spending 

Budget  authority.. 

Outlays 

Re»enues  (REV) 


1992 


1775 

6.425 

NA 


2.000       2.100       2.250 


1800 

1850 

6675 

6.950 

NA 

NA 

Total  dehcit  reduchon .. 


Agriculture: 

Agnculturt  programs. 

Budget  authority 

Outlays 

Banking 

Unspeofiei)  reconciliation: 

Budget  authority 

Outlays 

Commera: 

Unspecihed  recondliahon: 

Budget  authonty 

Outlays 

Environment  and  PuUic  Worlis: 
Un^ieoM  reconciliahon: 

Budget  authority 

Outlays 

Finance: 

Medcare  savings 

Budget  authonty 

Ouflays 

Unspecihea  reconciliahan: 

Budget  authority 

Oufiys 

Revenues  (RfV) 


.075 

9.675 
5.425 

3.375 

69.625 

NA 


Total,  Finance 

Governmental  Affairs: 

Federal  pension  and  postal  retonn: 

Billet  authority 

Outlays 

Postal  Serwx  off-budget 

Budget  authonty 

Outlays 


Total,  Governmental  Affam 

Budget  authority — . 

Outlays 


-5,%6 
-8,481 
-5,300 


-13.781 


-I.ICC 
-1.020 

0 
-1«7 


-4S0 
-4S0 


-450 
-450 


0 
-2J00 

0 
-468 

-5.300 

-8,068 


0 
-1,100 

-3,«I0 
-1.770 

-3.400 
-2J70 


9134 
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RECONQUATKW  IN  CONFERENCE  AGREEMENT  BY  SENATE 
COMMITTEE-Continued 

[In  mtiaii  ol  dolUnI 

1990 


liter  and  Hunin  ResaHCB 
Unspecified  reconolution 
Bulpt  wltaity 

OuflDfS      

Vdams 

Housaii  loin  sAi 
Budfel  aiHionty 
Outly 
UnspBcrfiBd  rKonolution 
Budiet  aiHwity 
Outtiys 


low.  Vrierm 
Budiet  juttnrity 


-4% 
-496 


0 

-i;o 


-496 
-666 


RECONQLIATION  IN  CONFERENCE  AGREEMENT  BY  HOUSE 
COMMITTEE 


[hi  nanns  ol  dollani 


1990 


1991 


Spemini 

Badiel  Jul1»nt»  

Oyiy ....^... 

Unspecified  Wiys  and  Means  deficit  icductiui  (Off) 
I  IllfV) 


Total  delDt  nductm 


-i.m  -3.910 

-7750  -4,760 

-400  -400 

-  5,300  -  5,300 


- 13,450     - 10,460 


Apniltm 

UnspeolKd  ten  lees 

Bulfet  autlicnly 

Ootlap  .... 

Repeal  Bunpcfs  amendmefll 

Biidtet  aultoity      

Outljirs 
Farm  procram  savings 

Bu^  autlnily     

Outlays 


Total,  Agncultiire- 
Bultel  authority 
Outlays 
Bantnt.  Finance  and  Urtian  Atfan 
lutional  Flood  Insurance  Fund 
Budget  auttnnty 

Outlays       

Educaton  and  latnr 
(S.  lees 

Budget  auttnrllif 

Outlays      _ 

Energy  and  Commerce 
NRC  user  tees 

Budget  auttoiliF 

Outlays       

SEC  user  lees 

Budget  auttnnty    

Outlays 
Fa  user  tees 

Budget  autlnnty     

Outlays       

Medcare  samngs  ■ 

Budget  autlarily 

Outlays 


-68 
-68 


-500 
-420 


-600 
-600 


-68 
-68 


-500 
-483 


-600 
-600 


1,168 
-1,088 


0 
-187 


-40 
-40 


-299 
-299 


-50 
-50 


-50 
-50 


0 
-2.300 


- 1,168 
-1.151 


0 
-17 


-40 
-40 


-299 
-299 


-50 
-50 


-50 
-50 


0 
-2.300 


Total.  Energy  and  Caimerce: 

Budget  auttonlii _ 

Outtays        

GoMmment  Operatnns 

Postal  Servce  oH-tiudget ': 

Budget  autteriy     

Oudays  

bitem  and  Insular  Aftan 
NRC  user  tecs ' 

Budget  auDanty      

Ootbys  

Heidiant  Mam  and  Fslienes 
Coast  Guard  user  fees 

Budget  authority    


l>ost  Olfn  and  (M  Sewce 

Federal  pensan  and  postal  reform 

Budget  authority      

Outlays  

Postal  Scrvce  olt-tiudgel  ■: 

Budget  authority 

Outbys     _... 


-399 

-2.699 


-3.400 
-1,770 


-299 
-299 


-200 
-200 


0 
-1,100 


-3,400 
-1.700 


-399 
-2.699 


-550 
570 


-299 
-299 


-200 
-200 


0 
500 


-500 
570 


Total,   Post  Office  and 
Budget  authority 
Oudays 
yeterans  Aftan 

VA  housng  loan  ongnatai  taS: 

Budget  authority      

Outlays 
Veterans  yendee  loan  sakS: 
Budget  authority 


CM  Snin: 


3,400 
-2.870 


0 
-170 


-496 


-550 
70 


0 
170 


-553 


RECONQLIATION  IN  CONFERENCE  AGREEMENT  BY  HOUSE 
COMMITTEE-Continued 

I  In  millions  of  dollars  | 


1990 


1991 


-553 


-496 
-666 

-553 
-723 

0 
-2.300 

0 
-2,300 

-400 
.  -  5.300 

-400 
-5,300 

Outlays  -496 

Total,  Veterans 

Budget  auftioniK 

Outlays .■„ 

Ways  and  Means 
Medicare  savings ' 

Budget  authority        

Outlays  

Unspecified  Ways  and  Means  deficit  reduction 

(OR) 
Revenue  inaeases  (R£V)  

Total,  Ways  and  Means  spendmt 

Budget  authority   0 

Outlays  -2,300 

'  loinl  jurisdiction,  savings  counted  only  once  in  total  savmgs 


SENATE  COMMIHEE  BUDGET  AUTHORITY  AND  OUTLAY 
ALLOCATIONS  PURSUANT  TO  SECTION  302  OF  THE 
CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET  ACT  FOR  1989 


0 
-2,300 


I  In  millions  of  dollars  | 


Direct  spending 
jurisdictioii 


Committees 


fntitlements  funded 

m  annual 

appropiiafions 


Budget 
authority 


Outlays 


Budget 
authority 


Outlays 


Appropfiafions 
Agriculture.  Nutrition  and 

Forestry 
Armed  Services 
Banlimg.  Housing,  and  Urtian 

Affairs 
Commerrx,  Science,  and 

Transportation     . 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Environment  and  Pulilic 

Works 

Finance  

Foreign  Relations 

Governmefilal  Affairs 

ludKiary 

latm  and  Human  Resources 

Rules  and  Administrations 

Small  Business 

Veteians  Aflaiis 

Setecl  Indian  Affairs 

Nol  allocated  lo  committees 

Total 


657,542  658.138 

12,776  14.035  23,689       18,993 

46,882  32,778  0             0 

8.036  4,076 

1.629  -194  404    402 

1.369  991  48     48 

14.691  470  

766.610  657.788  67.151   67,175 

8,786  8.963 

65,750  42,662  0     0 

2,321  2,224  98     98 

3.375  2.893  5.525   5.600 

40  9  

0  0  ...._ 

1,918  1.564  1U19      15.539 

436  436    _. 

1262,771)  (261,633)    

1.329.400  1.165,200  113,134     107,855 


SENATE  COMMinEE  CREDIT  AUTHORITY  ALLOCATIONS  PUR- 
SUANT TO  SECTION  302  OF  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  BUDG- 
ET ACT  FOR  1990 


I  In  millions  ol  dollars  | 


Committees 


Direct  loans 


Loan 
guarantees 


Appropriations  8.621  68.609 

Agriculluie  Nufniion  and  Forestry 9,001  4.208 

Aimed  Services 

Banking.  Housing,  and  Urhan  Affairs 515  19 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation     2  0 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources  _ 

Enwionmenl  and  Pulilc  Worhs 29t  0 

Finance  

Foreign  Relations _ 

Governmental  Affairs     „ 

ludciary  , 

Lata  and  Human  ResourctS 0  13,500 

Rules  and  Adminislralions 

Sma*  Business  

Veteians  Aftaiis  »25  21.000 

Select  Indian  Affairs      

Not  alkicaled  lo  commrtteet. _  37  -  36 

Total 19.300  107.300 


Allocations  of  Spending  and  Credit 
Responsibilities  to  House  Committees 

ALLOCATION  OF  SPENDING  RESPONSIBILITY  TO  HOUSE 
COMMIHEES  PURSUANT  TO  SEC.  302(a)  OF  THE  CON- 
GRESSIONAL BUDGET  Aa-FISCAL  YEAR:  1990 

|ln  millions  of  dollarsi 


Budget 
authaity 


Outlays 


Entitle- 
ment 
authority 


APPROfDIATIONS  COMMinEE 
Current  Level  (Enacted  Law) 

050  National  Defense      

150  International  Affairs 

270  Energy  

300  Natuial   Resources  and   Environ- 

menl 
350  Agricultuie 

370  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit 
400  Tiansportalion 
450  Community  and  Regional  Oevelop- 

menl 
500  Education,   Training.   Emptoyment. 

and  Social  Services 

550  HeaWi         

570  Medicare        

600  Income  Security         

650  Social  Security         

700  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services 

750  Administiatioii  of  Justice 

800  Geneial  Government  

Subtotal 

Oiscielionary  Appiopiiations  Action 
(Assumed  Legislation) 

050  National  Defense     

150  International  Affairs 

250  Geneial  Science.  Space,  and  Tech- 
nology 

270  Energy 

300  Natuial    Resources   and    Environ- 
ment 

350  Agriculluie 

370  Commerce  and  Housing  Ciedil    , 

400  Transportation 

450  Community  and  Regional  Develop- 
ment 

500  Education.   Training,   Emptoymenl. 
and  Social  Services 

550  Health        

570  Medicare      

600  Income  Security     

650  Social  Security       

700  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services 

750  Administiation  of  Justice 

800  General  Government     

950  Undistributed  Offsetting  Receipts 

Subtotal 


Discretionary  Action  by  Other  Commit- 
tees (Assumed  Entitlement  Legisla- 
tion) 

500  Education,   Training,   Employment 

and  Saial  Services 
550  Health 
600  Income  Security 
700  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services 


155 

155 

0 

911 

911 

0 

355 

355 

0 

1,989 

1,900 

0 

9,633 

646 

0 

3,030 

2 

0 

456 

459 

0 

1,476 

1 

0 

9,456 

9,562 

0 

42,269 

41,818 

0 

36.663 

36,663 

0 

45.764 

45.273 

0 

192 

192 

0 

16.382 

15.858 

0 

180 

179 

0 

5,430 

5.431 

0 

174,340 

159.495 

306.101 

299.787 

0 

19.0C0 

17.000 

0 

14.300 

13.985 

0 

5.683 

5.098 

0 

17,131 

17.341 

0 

2.638 

2,467 

0 

3.965 

4,300 

0 

12.520 

28,674 

0 

5.535 

5,640 

0 

30.217 

28.500 

0 

15.327 

14.673 

0 

0 

2,400 

0 

17.310 

23,857 

0 

0 

2,141 

0 

13,300 

13,140 

0 

10,561 

10,144 

0 

9,296 

9,158 

0 

-283 

-218 

0 

482,602 

498,087 

0 

-70 

-70 

0 

200 

200 

0 

15 

15 

0 

457 

412 

0 

Subtotal 
Committee  total 


602 


AGRICULTURE  COMMinEE 
Current  Level  (tnacled  La*) 

270  Energy  

300  Natural    Resources   and   Environ- 
ment   

350  Agricullure     

400  Tianspoitation 

450  Community  and  Regioml  Dewlop- 
ment  

800  General  Government 


933 


421 
12.215 


Discretionary  Action  (Assumed 
Legislation) 
350  Agnculture 


Subtotal 

Committee  total... 


557 


657.544        658.138 


250 

413 

13.230 

48 


0 

10.533 

0 


52 
307 

903 
310 

0 
307 

13.976 

15,155 

10,840 

-1.168 

-  1,088 

-600 

-1,168 

-  1,088 

-600 

12,808 

14.066 

10.240 

ARMED  SERVICES  CO 
Current  Level  (Enacti 
050  National  Defense 
500  Education,   Training. 

and  Social  Services 
600  Income  Secunty... 
700  Veterans  Benefits  am 


BANKING.  FINANCE.  Al 
AFFAIRS  COMMI 

Current  level  (Enact 
150  International  Affairs 
370  Commerce  and  Housi 
450  Community  and  Reg 

ment 

600  fncome  Security 

800  General  Government 
900  Net  Interest 

Subtotal 


Discretionary  Action 
Legislation) 

370  Commerce  and  Hous 

450  Community  and  Re{ 

nienl 


DISTRICT  OF  CaUMBU 

Current  Level  (Enac 

750  Administration  of  Ju 


EDUCATION  AND  LABO 

Current  Level  (Enai 

500  Education,   Trainin; 

and  Social  Services 
600  Income  Secunty 


Discretionary  Action 
Legislation 

600  Income  Security 


ENERGY  AND  COMMER 

Current  Level  (En; 

370  Commerce  and  Hoi 

550  Health 

600  Income  Security 
800  General  Govemmer 


FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 

Current  level  (En 

150  International  Altai 

600  Income  Secunty 

800  General  Governme 


GOVERNMENT  OPERAT 

Current  Level  (Ei 

800  General  Governmi 


y  15,  1989 

*D  Credit 

lOMHITTEES 


LITY  TO  HOUSE 
:a)  OF  THE  CON- 
,R:  1990 


Outlays 


Entitle- 
ment 
uitlnrity 


155 

0 

911 

0 

355 

0 

1,900 

0 

646 

0 

2 

0 

459 

0 

1 

0 

9,562 

0 

41,818 

0 

36,663 

0 

45.273 

0 

192 

0 

15,858 

0 

179 

0 

5,431 

0 

159.495 

299,787 

0 

17.000 

0 

13,985 

0 

5,098 

0 

17,341 

0 

2.467 

0 

4.300 

0 

28.674 

0 

5,640 

0 

28,500 

0 

14,673 

0 

2,400 

0 

23,857 

0 

2,141 

0 

13,140 

0 

10,144 

0 

9.158 

0 

-218 

0 

498.087 

0 

-70 
200 

15 
412 

0 
0 
0 
0 

557 

0 

658.138 

0 

250 

413 

13.230 

48 


0 

10.533 

0 


903 
310 

0 
307 

15.155 

10.840 

-1.088 

-600 

- 1.088 

-600 

14.066 

10.240 

May  15,  1989 

MMED  SERVICES  COMMITTEE 
Current  Level  (Enacted  Law) 

050  Natmul  Defense  11.213         11.227 

500  Educitnn,   Training.  Employnient. 

and  Social  Services 4               1 

600  Income  Security 35.470         21.409 

700  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  182 138 

Sulitotal   46.869         32.775        21.549 

Committee  total 46,869         32,775        21,549 


BANKING.  FINANCE.  AND  URBAN 
AFFAIRS  COMMITTEE 

Current  level  (Enacted  Law) 
150  International  Attaiis 
370  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit 
450  Community  and  Regional  Develop- 
ment  

600  Income  Security 

800  General  Govemmenl 

900  Net  Interest 


Su()lotal.. 


Discretionary  Action  (Assumed 
Legislation) 

370  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit 
450  Community  and  Regional  Develop- 
ment  


Subtotal 

Committee  total.. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  COMMITTEE 

Current  Level  (Enacted  Law) 
750  Administration  of  Justice 

Subtotal 

Committee  total 


EDUCATION  AND  UBOR  COMMIHEE 

Current  Level  (Enacted  Law) 
500  Education.   Training,   Employment. 

and  Social  Services  

600  Income  Security 


Subtotal 


Discretionary  Action  (Assumed 
Legislation) 

600  Income  Security - 


Subtotal  

Committee  total... 


ENERGY  AND  COMMERa  COMMIHEE 

Current  Level  (Enacted  Law) 
370  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit 

550  Health 

600  Income  Security _ 

800  General  Government 


Subtotal 


Discretionary  Action  (Assumed 
Legislation) 

270  Energy 

370  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit 

550  Healtli 


Subtotal 

Committee  total 


FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  COMMITTEE 

Current  Level  (Enacted  Law) 

150  International  Alfaiis 

600  Income  Security 

800  General  Government 


Subtotal 

Committee  total.. 


Subtotal 


15.530 


14.167 


-8.794 
0 


-9.737 
-187 


8.794 


-9.924 


6.736 


4.243 


25 
81 


106 


12.985 
7 


13.050 


-299 

^100 

0 
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Committee  total 20  17  0 


2 

0 

21.409 

138 


-299 

-100 

0 


-399 


-399 


12.651 


7.979 

805 

4 


3.604 

356 

4 


J.787 


8.964 


8.878 


8.964 


GOVERNMENT  OPERATIONS  COMMIHEE 

Current  Level  (Enacted  Law) 
800  General  Government 


HOUSE  ADMINISTRATION  COMMITTEE 

Current  Level  (Enacted  Law) 
500  Education.  Training.   Employmenl. 
and  Social  Services  

800  General  Government 

Subtotal 

Committee  total 


8 

9 

0 

32 

0 

64 

40 

9 

64 

40 

9 

64 

0 

-496 

0 

14.917 

13.779 

0 

17 

222 

0 

567 

634 

0 

6 

6 

0 

21 

21 

0 

INTERIOR  AND  INSULAR  AFFAIRS 

COMMinEE 

Current  Level  (Enacted  Law) 

270  Energy 

300  Natural  Resources  and  Environ- 
ment 

450  Community  and  Regional  Develop- 
ment   

550  Health     

800  General  Government 


Subtotal... 


399 

0 


399 


399 


JUDICIARY  COMMinEE 
Curreni  Level  (Enacted  Law) 
370  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit 
500  Education.   Training.  Employment. 

and  Social  Services 

600  Income  Security 

750  Administration  of  Justice 

800  General  Government 


Subtotal 

Committee  total... 


19 

19 

19 

19 

19 

19 

19 

19 

19 

5.153 
6.948 


92        12.101 


0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

15 

106 

92 

12.116 

49 

0 

16 

38.486 

12.379 

9.691 

7 

7 

12.451        48.184 


0 

0 

200 


200 


12.052        48.384 


0 

356 

0 


356 


356 


219 

195 

432 

3 

664 


1.512 


205 

870 
31 
692 
523 


MERCHANT  MARINE  AND  FISHERIES 
COMMITfEE 
CurrenI  Level  (Enacted  Law) 
300  Natural    Resources   and   Environ- 
ment   362 

370  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit 56 

400  Transportation   0 

600  Income  Security 12 

800  General  Government ~ 6 

Subtotal W 

Discretionary  Action  (Assumed 
Legislation) 
400  Transportation    

Subtotal      

Committee  total 

POST  OFFICE  AND  CIVIL  SERVICE 

COMMITTEE 

Current  Level  (Enacted  Law) 

370  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit 3.400 

550  Health „     0 

600  Income  Security 53.335 

800  General  Government 12.387 

Sulitotal 69,122 


Discretionary  Action  (Assumed 
Legislation) 
370  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit 
950  Undistributed  Offsetting  Receipts 

Subtotal 

Committee  total 

PUBLIC  VWJRKS  AND  TRANSPORTATION 

COMMITTEE 

Current  Level  (Enacted  Law) 

270  Energy ^ 

300  Natural   Resources  and   Environ- 

inent          1" 

400  Transportation 17.099 

450  Community  and  Regional  Develop- 
ment   * 

80O  General  Government l_ 

Subtotal   1'.989 

Committee  total  1'.989 


SOENCE.  SPACE  AND  TECHNOLOGY 

COMMinEE 

Current  Level  (Enacted  Law) 

250  General  Science,  Space,  and  Tech 

notogy 
270  Energy 

500  Education.  Training.   Employment, 
and  Social  Services 


Subtotal 

Committee  total 


70 
65 


-117 
143 


VETERANS'  AFFAIRS  COMMITTEE 
700  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services 

Subtotal 


43? 

367 

3 

0 

676 

698 

1.137 


1.073 


Discretionary  Action  (Assumed 
Legislation) 

700  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services 

Subtotal 

Committee  total 


-496 


-496 


1.918 


202 


940 

0 

9 

5 

550 

98 

523 

523 

WAYS  AND  MEANS  COMMinEE 

CurrenI  Level  (Enacted  Law) 

500  Fducatin    Training,   Employment, 

and  Social  Servicesa 

570  Medicare   

600  Income  Secunty — 

650  Social  Security 


2.321  2.224  626  ,  ,   ^ 

— : 750  Administration  of  Justice.. 

2.321  2.224  626  800  General  Government 

=  900  Net  Interest 


Subtotal... 


385 

0 

53 

0 

67 

404 

3 

0 

6 

0 

Discretionary  Action  ( Assumed 
Legislation  I 
570  Medicare 
9  Undistributed  Offsetting  Receipts.. 


Subtotal.. 


514 


404 


Committee  total... 


-200 

-200 

0 

-200 

-200 

0 

237 

314 

404 

1.770 
-552 
31.891 
12.387 


0 

3.229 

31.891 

0 


45.496        35.120 


UNASSIGNED  TO  COMMinEES 
CurrenI  Level  (Enacted  Law) 

050  National  Defense 

150  International  Affairs 

250  General  Science.  Space,  and  Tedi- 
nology  

270  Energy        

300  Natural  Resources  and  Environ- 
ment   

350  Agriculture 

370  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit 

400  Transportation 

450  Community  and  Regional  Develop- 
ment 

500  Education.  Training.  Employment, 
and  Social  Services    

550  Health    _ 

570  Medicare 

600  Income  Security 

650  Social  Security 


-3.400 
0 

-1.770 
-1.100 

0 
-550 

-3,400 

-2.870 

-550 

65.722 

42.626 

34.570 

700  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services 

750  Admmistration  of  Justice 

800  General  Government 

900  Net  Interest       

920  Allowances 

950  Undistributed  Offsetting  Receipts 

Subtotal 


-11.969 
-9.589 

30 
-1.857 

-2,943 

-5.018 

-78 

-23 

-317 

-100 
-7 
-50,210 
-9,724 
-7.648 
-1.139 
-868 
-18.955 
-83.653 
-21.200 
-37.568 


9135 


70 
65 


-666 


-666 


1.547 


1 

1 

0 

136 

136 

0 

136 

136 

0 

2.414 

2.213 

18,702 

2.414 

2.213 

18,702 

457 


457 


19,159 


1.089 

D 

4.077 

137.447 

112.017 

111.650 

28,948 

19.497 

42.842 

324.456 

254.434 

248.063 

117 

116 

0 

372 

222 

333 

264.632 

264.632 

264.632 

757.061        650.918      671.597 


0 
0 

-2.300 
-400 

-2.300 
-400 

0 

-2,700 

-2.700 

757.061 

648.218 

668.897 

-11.969 
-9.319 

45 
-1.826 

-2.915 

-255 

-97 

-48 

-315 

-55 
-58 

-  50.279 
-9.803 
-7.668 
-1.095 

-907 

-  18,949 
-83.653 

-  19.300 
-43.233 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
-63.368 
0 
0 


-262,838     -261.69?     -63.368 


Discretionary  Action  (Assumed 
Legislation) 
300  Natural   Resources   and   Environ- 
ment  

550  Health 


-137 
-100 


-137 
-100 


375 


179 
-0 


559 


559 


Subtotal 

Committee  total 

Total— Current  level 
Total— Discretionary  action 
Grand  total.. 


-237 


-237 


-263.075  -261.936  -63.368 

860.890  684.641  757.268 

468.510  480.560  -2,779 

1.329.400  1.165.200  754.489 


9136 
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ALLOCATION  OF  CRtOJT  RESPONSIBILITY  TO  HOUSE  COM- 
MITTEES PURSUANT  TO  SECTION  302(a)  OF  THE  CON- 
GRESSIONAL BUDGET  ACT-CONFERENCE  REPORT  FIS- 
CAL YEAR  1990 

[In  nMuns  of  doKirs] 


HouM  unuwttK 

Drat 

Pnmjiy 
guvantees 

Qnm  fewl  (mcM  l»). 

*(nc!ilt« 

Baluc.  FfMKt  a>l  Itta*  MWn _ 

Eitaatn  M  Uiior 

Fim  mi  QiuMMrii 

9.001 

515 

0 

0 

2 

231 

S25 

4.208 

19 

13.120 

380 

PuMc  Vtafcs  Md  Tnnpwtitai......^-».»_.». 

Mbju'  Nfan _ 

Wiy  Md  Mmt 

0 

0 

21.000 

0 

Ihiniimil 

-36 

SrirtoW 

10.679 

38.691 

_ 

DnutljuMir  Ktm  (naiMd  lepbtni)  mra- 

8.621 

6«.609 

<UlM^ 

8.621 

68609 

Gmd  tnU 

19.300 

10/.300 

<  las  nan  tSOO  000. 

rUNCTION  060 

The  House-passed  resolution  Included 
$305.5  billion  in  budget  authority  and  $299.2 
billion  Ln  outlays.  The  Senate  amendment 
and  conference  agreement  each  included 
$305.5  billion  in  budget  authority  and  $299.2 
billion  in  outlays.  These  levels  correspond  to 
those  set  forth  in  the  Bipartisan  Budget 
Agreement  between  the  President  and  the 
Joint  Leadership  of  Congress. 

nmcnoif  iso 
The  House-passed  resolution  included 
$18.3  billion  in  budget  authority  and  $16.7 
billion  in  outlajrs.  The  Senate  amendment 
and  conference  agreement  each  included 
$18.3  billion  in  budget  authority  and  $16.7 
billion  in  outlays.  These  levels  correspond  to 
those  set  forth  in  the  Bipartisan  Budget 
Agreement  between  the  I»resident  and  the 
Joint  Leadership  of  Congress. 

FUHCnON  350 

Tht  House-passed  resolution  included 
$14.4  billion  in  budget  authority  and  $14,125 
biUion  in  outlays.  The  Senate  amendment 
included  $14.2  billion  in  budget  authority 
and  $14.0  billion  in  outlays.  The  conference 
agreement  includes  $14.4  billion  in  budget 
authority  and  $14.1  billion  in  outlays. 

rwcnov  jto 
The  House-passed  resolution  included 
$5,775  Mllion  in  budget  authority  and  $3.8 
billion  in  outlays.  The  Senate  amendment 
included  $6.1  billion  in  budget  authority  and 
$4.2  billion  in  outlays.  The  conference 
agreement  includes  $6.1  billion  in  budget 
authority  and  $4.2  billion  in  outlays. 

FxrwcnoN  soo 
The  House-passed  resolution  included 
$17.05  billion  in  budget  authority  ar.d 
$17,525  billion  in  outlays.  The  Senate 
ame-  iment  included  $17.4  billion  ixt  budget 
authority  and  $17.4  bUion  in  outlays.  The 
oonfe.-ence  agreement  include.*;  $1"  2  billion 
in  budget  authority  and  $17.4  billion  in  out- 
lays. 

IDRCnON  3S0 

The  House-passed  resolution  included 
$18.05  billion  in  budget  authority  and  $14.95 
billion  in  outlays.  The  Senate  amerdUnent 
included  $16.3  "sillion  in  budget  authority 
ail  S'5  billion  in  outlays.  The  conference 
agre--meat  uxlu:*es  f.ii  billion  in  budget 
authority  and  $15  blUior  in  oui'.ays. 


rUMCTION  370 

The  House-passed  resolution  Included 
$13.25  billion  in  budget  authority  and  $8,125 
billion  in  outlays.  The  Senate  amendment 
included  $21  billion  in  budget  authority  and 
$18.1  billion  in  outlays.  The  conference 
agreement  includes  $13.3  billion  in  budget 
authority  and  $8.5  billion  In  outlays. 

FUNCTION  400 

The  House-passed  resolution  included 
$29.85  billion  in  budget  authority  and  $29 
billion  in  outlays.  The  Senate  amendment 
included  $30.4  biUion  in  budget  authority 
and  $29.1  billion  in  outlays.  The  conference 
agreement  includes  $29.9  billion  in  budget 
authority  and  $29  billion  in  outlays. 

FUNCTION  450 

The  House-passed  resolution  included 
$7.15  billion  in  budget  authority  and  $6,775 
billion  in  outlays.  The  Senate  amendment 
included  $7.3  billion  in  budget  authority  and 
$6.6  billion  In  outlays.  The  conference 
agreement  Includes  $7.2  billion  in  budget 
authority  and  $6.7  billion  in  outlays. 

FUNCTION  500 

The  House-passed  resolution  included 
$41,975  billion  in  budget  authority  and 
$39,075  billion  in  outlays.  The  Senate 
amendment  included  $40.7  billion  in  budget 
authority  and  $38.7  billion  in  outlays.  The 
conference  agreement  includes  $41.5  billion 
in  budget  authority  and  $38.9  billion  in  out- 
lays. 

FTJNCTION  SSO 

The  House-passed  resolution  included 
$57,825  billion  in  budget  authority  and  $56.2 
billion  In  outlays.  The  Senate  amendment 
included  $57.5  billion  in  budget  authority 
and  $55.8  billion  in  outlays.  The  conference 
agreement  includes  $57.7  biUion  in  budget 
authority  and  $56  billion  in  outlays. 

FUNCTION  570 

The  House-passed  resolution  included 
$123.85  billion  in  budget  authority  and 
$98.35  billion  in  outlays.  The  Senate  amend- 
ment included  $122.4  billion  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $98.2  billion  in  outlays.  The  con- 
ference agreement  includes  $123.9  billion  Ln 
budget  authority  and  $98.5  billion  in  out- 
lays. 

FUNCTION  600 

The  House-passed  resolution  included 
$185,675  billion  in  budget  authority  and 
$145,625  billion  in  outlays.  The  Senate 
amendment  included  $185.4  billion  in 
budget  authority  and  $145.6  billion  in  out- 
lays. The  conference  agreement  includes 
$185.6  billion  in  budget  authority  and  $145.6 
billion  in  outlays. 

FUNCTION  650 

The  House-passed  resolution  included 
$316,975  billion  in  budget  authority  and 
$249,075  biUion  in  outlays.  The  Senate 
amendment  included  $317  biUion  in  budget 
authority  and  $249.4  bUlion  in  outlays.  The 
conference  agreement  includes  $317  biUion 
in  budget  authority  and  $249.1  bilUon  in 
outlays. 

FUNCTION  700 

The  House-passed  resolution  included 
$31,225  biUion  in  budget  authority  and 
$29,975  biUion  in  outlays.  The  Senate 
an^endment  included  $30.8  biUion  in  budget 
authority  and  $30  billion  in  outlays.  The 
conference  agreement  includes  $31.1  bUlion 
in  budget  authority  and  $30  biUion  in  out- 
lays. 

FUNCTION  750 

The  House-passed  resolution  included 
$10,375    biUion    in    budget    authority    and 


$9,925  blUlon  in  outlays.  The  Senate  amend- 
ment included  $11.1  bUUon  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $10.4  bUUon  in  outlays.  The  con- 
ference agreement  includes  $10.7  bUlion  in 
budget  authority  and  $10.1  billion  in  out- 
lays. 

FUNCTION  800 

The  House-passed  resolution  included 
$10.05  bUlion  In  budget  authority  and  $9.65 
bUlion  in  outlays.  The  Senate  amendment 
included  $10.2  billion  in  budget  authority 
and  $9.9  bUlion  in  outlays.  The  conference 
agreement  includes  $10.1  bUUon  in  budget 
authority  and  $9.8  biUlon  in  outlays. 

FUNCTION  900 

The  House-passed  resolution  included 
$181,025  blUion  in  budget  authority  and 
$181,025  bUlion  in  outlays.  The  Senate 
amendment  and  conference  agreement  each 
included  $181  bUlion  In  budget  authority 
and  $181  bUlion  in  outlays. 

FUNCTION  920 

The  House-passed  resolution  Included 
$0,000  in  budget  authority  and  $-19,275  bU- 
lion in  outlays.  The  Senate  amendment  in- 
cluded $-0.3  bUlion  in  budget  authority  and 
$-1.4  billion  in  outlays.  The  conference 
agreement  included  $-21.2  billion  in  budget 
authority  and  $-19.3  biUion  in  outlays. 

FUNCTION  950 

The  House-passed  resolution  included 
$-37,375  biUion  in  budget  authority  and 
$-44,575  bUlion  in  outlays.  The  Senate 
amendment  included  $-66.8  bUlion  in 
budget  authority  and  $-72  billion  in  out- 
lays. The  conference  agreement  includes 
$-38.2  billion  in  budget  authority  and 
$-45.3  bUllon  in  outlays. 

REVENUES 

The  House-passed  resolution,  Senate 
amendment,  and  conference  agreement 
each  provided  for  a  fiscal  year  1990  revenue 
level  of  $1,065.5  billion.  Consistent  with  the 
Bipartisan  Budget  Agreement  between  the 
President  and  the  Joint  Leadership  of  Con- 
gress, this  level  assumes  a  $5.3  billion  in- 
crease from  changes  in  tax  law  and  a  $0.5 
biUion  increase  from  an  IRS  tax  compUance 
initiative.  Revenue  resulting  from  an  appro- 
priation for  this  initiative,  which  is  not 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  tax-writing 
committees,  is  not  subject  to,  nor  credited 
towards,  reconciliation. 

Economic  Assubiptions 
The  Conferees  accepted  the  economic  as- 
sumptions used  in  the  House-  and  Senate- 
passed  resolutions  as  the  basis  for  the  aggre- 
gate budget  estimates.  These  economic  as- 
sumptions were  the  basis  for  the  Bipartisan 
Budget  Agreement,  and  were  prepared  by 
the  administration  for  the  budget  revisions 
submitted  to  the  Congress  in  February.  The 
economic  assumptions  are  displayed  in  the 
table  below. 

ECONOMIC  ASSUMPTIONS 

[Dlenlir  years] 

Actual     ""Hected 

'^88      1989     )99j     ,9^)      ,992 

Annual  averages. 

Grass  national  prudx!  (M- 

Ion  dollars) 4,?60    5.219    5.577    5.947    6304 

Perwit  dianje  7  4       7  4       6.9       66       60 

Real  GNP  (billion  1982  dol- 

ais) 3.994     4.126     4.257     4.399     4  541 

Percent  change  3  8       3  3       3  2       33       3.2 

GNP      deflator      (percent 

aung«)  :4        <0        3.6        3.2        2.7 

Oxaume  Pncc  Into  (per- 
cent  change) 4  0       3.8       3  7       3.2       2  7 
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ECONOMIC  ASSUMPnONS-Continued 

[C*Rte|Mn] 

AcM 
19U 


19(9     1990     1991     1992 


Qvflifl  UiMiukMiNnt  Riti 

(pmrt)..- 5.5       5.3       5.2       5.0  5.0 

}«aitli  Tnnay  bM  nti 

(pnM) 6.7        7.4       5.5       4.5  4.0 

lOiiv  Tnnwy  iBh  rait  ,.  „ 

ifftwt) 8.9       1.6       7.2       6.0  5.0 

TaBh  MOOMi  (Htoi  iM- 

""jLejld  i«Wb 2,436    2,609     2.7J3     2,973  3,163 

faZ. „..  302       352       399       442  475 

FofttfWlirk  tarfli  quato 

"toSSSl'linriKl.... 6.8       7i       7.0       6.4  5.8 

mae.— 2.6       3.5       3.4       3.3  3.2 

GNPMMor 4.1       3.7       3.5       3.0  2.5 

Oqw  Prin  Wp... 4.3       3.6       3.5       3.0  2.5 

QviM  UMmpl^fiMnt  nte 

|S5).„ _„....  5.4       5.2       5.1       5.0  5.0 


Rkfoht  Lakguagk 
The  Conferees  intend  that  langiiage  in 
the  reports  of  the  Senate  and  House  Com- 
mittees on  the  Budget  on  the  concurrent 
resolution  on  the  budget  that  has  not  been 
modified  by  this  conference  report  remains 
as  a  source  of  legislative  history  on  the 
drafters'  intent  on  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion. 

MiSCEIXANEOUS  I>ROVISIOIf  S 

The  House  resolution  contained  one  provi- 
sion stating  the  sense  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget  regarding  items  provided  in  the 
Bipartisan  Budget  Agreement  Between  the 
President  and  the  Joint  Leadsershlp  of  Con- 


Tbe  Senate  amendment  contained  22  mis- 
cellaneous provisions  regarding:  the  debt  in- 
crease as  one  measure  of  deficit,  the  deficit 
levels  excluding  trust  fund  surpluses,  the 
corresponding  levels  of  gross  Interest  on  the 
public  debt,  the  sale  of  government  assets,  a 
reserve  fund  for  subsidized  housing  contract 
renewals,  a  reserve  fund  for  Medicaid,  a  re- 
serve fund  for  IRS  compliance,  fuel  excise 
taxes,  further  deficit  reduction.  Social  Secu- 
rity trust  fund  surpluses,  Anti-Drug  Abuse 
Act  of  1988  funding,  more  truthful  presen- 
tation of  deficit,  a  reserve  fund  for  children, 
funds  for  prison  exi>enses,  a  biennial  budget 
process,  the  current  services  baseline.  World 
Health  Organization  and  PLO  membership, 
reducing  the  generation  of  carbon  dioxide, 
the  national  aerospace  plane.  Bipartisan 
Budget  Agreement  language  on  revenue  leg- 
islation, implementation  of  deficit  reduc- 
tion, disaster  assistance,  and  the  public  debt 
limit. 

The  conference  agreement  contains  the 
following  four  miscellaneous  provisions  on 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  regarding  Biparti- 
san Budget  Agreement  language  on  revenue 
legislation,  the  sale  of  government  assets,  a 
reserve  fund  for  children,  and  a  reserve 
fund  for  Medicaid. 

BXPAKTISAH  BUDQKT  AgKKUUMT  LaMCUAGX 

Section  23  of  the  Senate  amendment 
stated  the  assumption  that  (as  stated  in 
paragraph  10  of  the  Bipartisan  Budget 
Agreement)  agreements  reached  between 
the  administration  and  the  Congressional 
tax-writing  committees  on  revenue  legisla- 
tion reconciled  pursuant  to  this  resolution 
will  be  advanced  legislatively  when  support- 
ed by  the  President. 

Section  4  of  the  House  resolution  stated 
the  intent  of  the  House  Committee  on  the 
Budget  that  (as  stated  in  paragraph  5  of  the 
Bipartisan    Budget    Agreement)    Congress 


shaU  present  the  revenue  portion  of  the  rec- 
onciliation bill  to  the  President  at  the  same 
time  as  the  spending  reduction  provisions  of 
the  reconciliation  bill,  and  that  (as  stated  in 
paragraph  10  of  the  Bipartisan  Budget 
Agreement)  the  specific  measures  compos- 
ing the  governmental  receipts  figure  will  be 
determined  through  the  regular  legislative 
and  constitutional  process,  and  agreements 
reached  between  the  administration  and  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  revenue  leg- 
islation reconciled  pursuant  to  this  agree- 
ment will  be  advanced  legislatively  when 
supported  by  the  President. 

The  conference  report  contains  a  sense  of 
the  Congress  provision  similar  to  the  House 
provision  that  also  notes  the  participation 
of  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

SAI.E  OF  GOVERHMENT  ASSETS 

Section  7  of  the  Senate  amendment  was  a 
provision  on  asset  sales  identical  to  that  in 
the  concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1089.  That  provision,  in  turn,  was 
a  combination  of  two  provisions  in  the  con- 
current resolution  on  the  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1988.  The  section  would  prevent  the 
use  for  spending  in  fiscal  year  1990  of  the 
proceeds  from  asset  sales  and  loan  prepay- 
ments. It  would  do  this  by  prohibiting  the 
counting  of  asset  sales  for  purposes  of  the 
allocations  to  committees  under  section  302 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974. 
This  provision  is  consistent  with  section 
2Sl(a)(6)(I)  of  the  Balanced  Budget  and 
Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985, 
which  prohibits  counting  asset  sales  and 
loan  prepayments  for  the  purposes  of  deter- 
mining whether  that  Act  calls  for  across- 
the-board  cuts. 

The  House  resolution  had  no  such  provi- 
sion, but  report  language  addressed  this 
rule. 

The  conference  report  includes  the  provi- 
sion. 

Reserve  Fnin)  for  Children 

Section  16  of  the  Senate  amendment  pro- 
vided a  reserve  fund  for  children  similar  in 
form  to  the  language  for  the  Medicare  cata- 
strophic insurance  initiative  in  the  Senate 
in  the  concurrent  resolutions  on  the  budget 
for  fiscal  years  1988  and  1980  and  the  anti- 
dnig  initiative  in  both  Houses  in  the  concur- 
rent resolution  on  the  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1989.  Specifically,  section  16  of  the  Senate 
amendment  provided  that  budget  authority 
and  outlays  may  be  allocated  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Finance  for  increased  fund- 
ing for  children  (including  funding  through 
tax  credits)  if  the  Committee  on  Finance  or 
the  conference  committee  reports  funding 
legislation  that  will  make  funds  available 
for  that  purpose  and  will  not  increase  the 
deficit  in  the  resolution.  When  that  legisla- 
tion is  reported  and  again  upon  the  submis- 
sion of  a  conference  report,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  may  file 
with  the  Senate  appropriately  revised  allo- 
cations under  section  302(a>  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  of  1074  and  revised  func- 
tional levels  and  aggregates  to  carry  out  this 
section. 

The  House  resolution  had  no  such  provi- 
sion. 

The  conference  report  Includes  the  provi- 
sion plus  a  similar,  parallel  section  covering 
the  House.  The  House  provision  does  not  in- 
clude reference  to  conference  committees 
because  the  House  conferees  believe  that 
the  language  regarding  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  will  also  cover  a  report 
submitted  by  the  committee  of  conference 
on  legislation  that  originated  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 


Reserve  Fund  for  Medicaid 


Section  9  of  the  Senate  amendment  set 
forth  a  reserve  fund  provision  for  Medicaid 
funding  that  is  very  similar  to  that  for  chil- 
dren in  the  Senate  amendment  and  those 
for  the  Medicare  catastrophic  insurance  Ini- 
tiative In  the  Senate  in  the  concurrent  reso- 
lutions on  the  budget  for  fiscal  years  1988 
and  1980  and  the  anti-drug  initiative  in  both 
Houses  in  the  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1989.  Specifically,  sec- 
tion 9  of  the  Senate  amendment  provided 
that  budget  authority  and  outlays  may  be 
allocated  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance for  increased  Medicaid  funding  If  the 
Committee  on  Finance  or  the  conference 
committee  reports  funding  legislation  that 
will  make  funds  available  for  that  purpose 
and  will  not  increase  the  deficit  in  the  reso- 
lution. When  that  legislation  is  reported 
and  again  upon  the  submission  of  a  confer- 
ence report,  the  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget  may  file  with  the  Senate 
appropriately  revised  allocations  under  sec- 
tion 302(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act 
of  1974  and  revised  functional  levels  and  ag- 
gregates to  carry  out  this  section. 

The  House  resolution  had  no  such  provi- 
sion. 

The  conference  report  contains  the  provi- 
sion, applicable  only  in  the  Senate. 

Reconciliation  in  the  Senate 
The  conference  report  also  contains  a  sec- 
tion stating  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  in 
the  event  that  a  House  Committee  intended 
in  its  response  to  the  reconciliation  Instruc- 
tions of  this  resolution  to  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  recommendations  for 
legislation  that  would  provide  for  increased 
Medicaid  funding,  the  Senate  shall  adopt  a 
revision  of  the  reconciliation  instructions  in 
tills  resolution  changing  the  instructions  for 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance  to  incor- 
porate the  assumption  for  Medicaid  in- 
creases reflected  in  this  resolution  and  re- 
flected in  the  allocations  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance  under  section  302(a)  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act  of  1974. 

Implicit  Marginal  Tax  Rates  on  the 
Incohx  of  the  EIlderlt 

The  Conferees  request  that  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Finance  and  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  examine  the 
combined  impact  on  the  implicit  marginal 
tax  rates  on  the  income  of  the  elderly 
caused  b]r: 

(1)  Federal  income  tax  rates, 

(2)  taxation  of  Social  Security  benefits. 

(3)  the  Social  Security  earnings  test,  and 

(4)  the  income-related  premium  for  Cata- 
strophic Health  Insurance. 

Funding  for  Subsidized  Housing  Contract 
Renewals 
It  is  the  intent  of  the  Senate  Conferees 
and  the  Republican  House  Conferees  that 
the  amounts  assumed  in  the  C30  alterna- 
tive baseline  for  subsidized  housing  contract 
renewals  shall  be  provided  for  such  contract 
renewals,  consistent  with  the  Bipartisan 
Budget  Agreement.  Further,  it  is  the  intent 
of  the  Senate  Conferees  that  the  concurrent 
resolutions  on  the  budget  for  1001  and  the 
out-years  wUl  also  reflect  the  commitment 
to  renewing  all  expiring  contracts  when  the 
resources  necessary  for  renewing  this  assist- 
ance to  low-income  families  will  be  so  much 
greater.  The  Senate  Leadership,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, and  the  Chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Veterans.  HUD,  and  Independent 
Agencies  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations have  indicated  their  intention 
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that  mich  fundlnt  will  be  provided  In  the 
WitvrUte  leglalmtlon. 

It  is  the  intent  of  the  Democrmtlc  Houae 
Confereea  that  the  amounts  assumed  in  the 
reaolution  for  subsidized  housing  contract 
renevalB  shall  be  provided  for  such  renew- 
als without  prejudice  to  the  form  or  length 
of  such  rmewals.  Further,  the  House  Lead- 
ership and  the  Chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Veterans.  BTTD  and  Independent 
Agendea  of  the  House  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations have  indicated  their  intention  that 
such  funding  will  be  provided  in  the  appro- 
priate legislation. 

FUMPIIIU  rOB  IRS  COMPLIAIICB 

It  is  the  intent  of  the  conferees  that  the 
amounts  assumed  in  the  resolution  for  IRS 
oompllanoe  shall  be  provided  In  order  to 
ralae  the  assumed  amounts  of  additional 
revenues  from  increased  IRS  compliance 
funding  consistent  with  the  Bipartisan 
Budget  Agreement.  The  House  Leadership 
has  indicated  its  intention  that  such  fund- 
ing will  be  provided  in  the  appropriate  legis- 
lation. 

OTHxa  MiscxLiAiTxous  Provisioiis  ih  the 

SKH ATE  AMBCDlCDrr 

The  Conferees  for  the  Senate  adhere  to 
the  following  positions  on  anti-drug  and  law 
enforcement  funding,  more  truthful  presen- 
tation of  deficit,  reducing  the  generation  of 
greenhouse  gases,  implementation  of  deficit 
reduction,  and  disaster  assistance. 
Ajm-oaxro  ams  Law  EmoacntKRT  PimsniG 

The  Senate  Conferees  assume  that  suffi- 
cient funding  is  available  to  support  the  in- 
creases provided  in  the  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act 
of  1988  and  that  such  funding  is  consistent 
with  the  need  to  malntAin  the  even  balance 
in  that  Act  between  new  spending  to  reduce 
drug  supply  and  new  spending  to  reduce 
drug  demand. 

The  Senate  Conferees  also  assume  that 
within  function  750,  there  are  sufficient 
funds  available  to  support  a  Federal  ex- 
penditure level  of  $1  billion  in  drug-related 
correctional  activities  at  the  Federal,  state 
and  local  levels. 

If  OKK  TlDTHTUL  PHBHrTATIOH  OF  DKTICrr 

The  Conferees  for  the  Senate  find  that: 

(1)  this  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1990  is  within  the  pa- 
rameters established  by  the  President,  and 
even  if  inadequate,  is  essential  to  keep  the 
Government  in  operation; 

(2)  this  reaolution  sets  forth  the  deficit  at 
only  $99,700,000,000: 

(3)  one  measure  of  the  deficit,  the  in- 
crease in  the  public  debt  subject  to  limita- 
tion, is  fully  $364,300,000,000: 

(4)  the  Federal  debt  wiU  rise  to  fuUy 
$3,122,700,000,000  in  1990:  and 

(5)  the  level  of  gross  interest  on  the  public 
debt  will  be  $282,500,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1990; 

The  Conferees  for  the  Senate  believe  that: 
(1)  as  set  forth  in  the  Senate  amendment, 
the  budget  submitted  by  the  President 
under  section  1105  of  title  31  of  the  United 
States  Code  and  the  concurrent  budget  reso- 
lutitKi  tat  fiscal  year  1991.  in  order  to  more 
truthfully  set  forth  the  deficit,  should  re- 
flect at  least  the  following  changes: 

(A)  all  Social  Security  and  other  Federal 
retirement  funds  must  be  accounted  for  sep- 
arately: 

(B)  all  gross  interest  on  the  public  debt 
subject  to  limitation  must  be  fuUy  reported 
and  reflected:  and 

(C)  the  Increaae  in  the  gross  Federal  debt 
that  is  subject  to  the  legal  debt  limit  should 
be  shown  as  a  measure  of  the  deficit. 


(2)  Because  a  multi-year  plan  of  debt  and 
deficit  reduction,  based  on  sound  economic 
assumptions,  appears  imperative,  the  Presi- 
dent Is  requested  to  advise  the  Congress  of 
any  proposals  relative  to  the  reduction  of 
the  national  debt,  and  to  inform  the  Con- 
gress whether  additional  revenues  are  re- 
quired for  debt  and  deficit  reduction,  and  if 
so,  the  President  is  Invited  to  malie  specific 
revenue  recommendations. 

RZDUCIItG  TRK  OKHERATIOH  OF  ORXKNHOUSE 

Oases 
The  Senate  Conferees  find  that: 

(1)  the  concentration  of  the  so-called 
"greenhouse"  gases— including  carbon  diox- 
ide, methane,  nitrous  oxide,  chlorofluoro- 
carbons,  and  tropospheric  ozone— is  rising; 

(2)  since  the  advent  of  the  industrial  revo- 
lution 150  years  ago,  a  number  of  scientific 
experts  estimate  that  the  atmospheric  con- 
centration of 

(A)  carbon  dioxide,  the  most  prevalent  of 
these  gases,  has  increased  by  25  percent; 

(B)  methane  has  increased  by  100  percent; 

(C)  nitrous  oxide  has  increased  by  10  i>er- 
cent; 

(D)  chlorofluorocarbon  compounds 
(CPC's)  have  Increased  from  zero  60  years 
ago  at  an  average  rate  of  5  percent  per  year; 
and 

(E)  tropospheric  ozone  continues  to  in- 
crease by  1  percent  per  year; 

(3)  a  large  number  of  the  world's  leading 
scientists,  including  members  of  National 
Science  Foundation,  have  warned  policy 
makers  that 

(A)  increased  concentrations  of  these 
gases  will  alter  climate;  and 

(B)  such  climatic  alterations  could  have 
devastating  effects  on  weather  patterns,  ag- 
ricultural productivity,  coastal  population 
centers  due  to  rising  sea  levels,  and  biologi- 
cal health: 

(4)  the  majority  of  these  gases  are  gener- 
ated in  the  production  of  energy; 

(5)  In  1988,  the  Department  found,  based 
on  data  collected  for  the  1985  National 
Energy  Policy  Plan,  that  the  United  States' 
generation  of  carbon  dioxide  would  increase 
from  1985  levels  by  38  percent  in  the  year 
2010; 

(6)  leading  scientific  experts  of  the  world, 
including  members  of  the  National  Acade- 
my of  Sciences,  the  National  Academy  of 
Engineering,  and  the  Institute  of  Medicine 
have  urged  the  President  to  take  action  to 
reduce  the  generation  of  these  gases  by  the 
United  SUtes; 

(7)  international  negotiations  are  under- 
way to  develop  strategies  to  reduce  the  gen- 
eration of  these  gases; 

(8)  the  United  States  is  chair  of  the  Re- 
sponse Strategies  Working  Group  of  the 
Intergovernmental  Panel  on  Climate 
Change  (IPCC),  which  was  established  by 
the  United  Nations  Environment  Pro- 
gramme and  the  World  Meteorological  Or- 
ganization; 

(9)  at  the  first  meetings  of  the  IPCC's  Re- 
sponse Strategies  Working  Group,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  urged  that  global  solutions 
to  global  climate  change  be  as  specific  and 
cost-effective  as  they  can  possibly  be; 

(10)  It  Is  imperative  that  the  United  States 
and  all  nations  take  immediate  steps  to  pro- 
tect the  global  environment:  and 

(11)  without  action  by  the  United  States 
to  protect  the  global  environment,  our  abili- 
ty to  convince  other  nations  to  act  on  con- 
cerns such  as  global  climate  change  will  be 
constrained. 

The  Senate  conferees  believe  that  United 
States  policy  on  global  warming  should  be: 


(1)  to  reduce  the  generation  of  greenhouse 
gases: 

(2)  to  hold,  in  1989,  a  global  conference  on 
the  environment,  hosted  by  the  President; 

(3)  to  encourage  other  nations  to  under- 
take measures  to  reduce  the  generation  of 
greenhouse  gases; 

<4)  to  develop  binding  multilateral  agree- 
ments with  other  nations  by  the  end  of  cal- 
endar year  1092,  or  as  early  as  practicable, 
to  reduce  the  global  generation  of  green- 
house gases; 

(5)  to  encourage  the  worldwide  protection 
of  tropical  rain  forests; 

(6)  to  require  each  Federal  agency  to  ex- 
amine its  programs  to  determine  the  impact 
of  global  warming  on  its  missions  and  activi- 
ties and  to  evaluate  and  proiH>se  policies 
under  its  authority  that  could  reduce  the 
generation  of  greenhouse  gases; 

(7)  to  develop  new  technologies  and  better 
utilize  existing  technologies  that  will  pro- 
vide reliable  supplies  of  energy  and  service 
for  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  while 
reducing  the  generation  of  greenhouse 
gases. 

The  Senate  conferees  also  believe  that  the 
United  States  Government  should  adopt  a 
position  with  respect  to  a  "Framework 
Global  (nimate  Convention,"  and  through 
its  representative  to  the  Intergovernmental 
Panel  on  Climate  Change,  should  begin  dis- 
cussions on  such  a  convention  when  it 
chairs  the  next  meeting  of  the  "Response 
Strategies  Working  Group." 

To  the  maximum  extent  practical,  the  pri- 
orities set  forth  in  this  section  should  be  re- 
flected in  the  Federal  budget. 

IMPUMXRTATION  OF  DEFICIT  REDUCTIOH 

The  conferees  for  the  Senate  find: 

(1)  The  Bipartisan  Budget  Agreement  rep- 
resents the  action  most  probable  to  avoid  a 
budget  Impasse  and  sequester. 

(2)  The  achievement  of  a  reduction  in  the 
Federal  budget  deficit  through  agreement 
rather  than  confrontation  l>etween  the 
President  and  Congress  is  in  the  national  in- 
terest. 

(3)  National  security  and  international 
leadership  rest  on  the  foundation  of  a 
strong  economy,  capable  of  financing  inter- 
nally its  investment  needs. 

The  conferees  for  the  Senate  believe  that: 

(1)  The  Bipartisan  Budget  Agreement 
should  be  fully  and  quickly  implemented; 

(2)  The  Leadership  of  Congress  and  the 
Administration  should  immediately  author- 
ize resumption  of  negotiations  aimed  at  a 
multi-year  deficit  reduction  package,  lead- 
ing to  a  balanced  Federal  budget: 

(3)  The  economic  and  budgetary  assmnp- 
tions  underlying  the  multi-year  agreement 
should  be  l>ased  on  sound  and  realistic  fore- 
casts; and 

(4)  The  bipartisan,  cooperative  effort  that 
made  the  Bipartisan  Budget  Agreement  pos- 
sible should  be  sustained  In  addressing  the 
nation's  remaining  budgetary  problems. 

Disaster  Assistance 
The  Senate  conferees  believe  that  legisla- 
tion should  be  adopted  to  mitigate  financial 
hardship  caused  by  the  current  drought. 
The  Senate  conferees  find  the  following: 

(1)  agricultural  producers  in  several  Mid- 
western and  Southwestern  States  have  ex- 
perienced adverse  weather  conditions  since 
planting  the  1989  crop  of  winter  wheat,  in- 
cluding a  lack  of  rainfall,  freeze  damage, 
high-velocity  windstorms,  and  record-break- 
ing high  temperatures; 

(2)  such  extreme  conditions  have  com- 
bined to  severely  damage  winter  wheat  pro- 
duction in  several  States,  including  Kansas. 
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OUahoma.  Texas,  Nebraska,  Colorado,  and 
New  Mexico; 

(3)  the  Kansas  Wheat  Quality  Council, 
after  a  recent  3-day  tour  of  these  States,  es- 
timated that  production  in  the  Texas  and 
Oklahoma  Panhandles  would  be  only  one- 
third  of  normal; 

(4)  the  mean  average  of  68  estimates  of 
the  1989  crop  of  winter  wheat  in  Kansas 
projected  only  209,000,000  bushels  of  wheat; 
and 

(5)  current  budget  estimates  reveal  there 
will  be  substantial  savings  resulting  from 
higher  prices  and  lower  deficiency  payments 
that  could  be  applied  toward  disaster  pay- 
ments for  drought-stricken  winter  wheat 
producers  through  an  extension  of  the  Dis- 
aster Assistance  Act  of  1988  (7  n.S.C.  1421 
note). 

In  light  of  these  conditions,  the  Senate 
conferees  believe  that: 

(1)  legislation  should  be  enacted  to  extend 
the  Disaster  Assistance  Act  of  1988  (7  UJS.C. 
1421  note)  to  apply  to  losses  due  to  adverse 
weather  conditions  in  1988  or  1989  for  agri- 
cultural commodities  planted  in  1988  for 
harvest  In  1989; 

(2)  such  legislation  should  not  add  to  the 
deficit  and  such  legislation  should  not  dis- 
criminate against  other  program  crops; 

(3)  such  legislation  should  not  discrimi- 
nate against  producers  who  are  currently 
covered  by  Federal  crop  insurance;  and 

(4)  drought  assistance  should  be  enacted 
in  a  timely  fashion  so  as  to  ensure  that  sav- 
ings from  higher  prices  and  lower  deficiency 
payments  offset  the  cost  of  such  assistance. 

PuBuc  Debt  LnciT  in  the  House 
Rule  Trr.nr  of  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
tives  sets  forth  a  procedure  for  increasing 
the  level  of  the  pubUc  debt.  The  nile  blends 
the  public  debt  limit  Increase  into  the  con- 
gressional budget  process  which,  by  setting 
the  budget  totals,  determines  what  amount 
of  debt  must  be  outstanding. 

Upon  final  passage  by  both  bodies  of  the 
concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget,  the 
public  debt  level  for  fiscal  year  1990  set 
forth  in  the  resolution  becomes  the  sub- 
stance of  a  Joint  resolution,  is  deemed 
passed  by  the  House,  and  is  sent  to  the 
Senate  for  its  approval.  If  the  Senate  ap- 
proves the  Joint  resolution  without  amend- 
ment, the  Joint  resolution  is  sent  to  the 
President  for  signature.  The  public  debt 
level  in  the  Joint  resolution  becomes  effec- 
tive upon  signature  by  the  President.  (If  the 
Seiuite  amends  the  Joint  resolution,  then  it 
would  return  to  the  House  for  further 
action.) 

Pursuant  to  the  rule,  the  text  of  the  Joint 
resolution  would  be  as  follows: 

That  subsection  (b)  of  section  3101  of  title 
31,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  dollar  limitation  contained  in 
such  subsection  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
$3,122,700,000,000. 

Legislative  Jurisdiction  over  the  public 
debt  remains  in  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means.  The  rule  does  not  preclude  that 
committee  from  originating  public  debt  bills 
whenever  necessary. 

iMon  E.  Pametta, 

Thomas  S.  Foley, 

Maktt  Russo. 

Ed  jBNKnis, 

MakvimIaath, 

CBAKLXS  SCHUMER. 

Barbaka  Boxer, 
Jim  Slattbit, 
James  L.  Oberstar, 

BnxntEHZEL, 

Bill  Oradisoh, 
Bill  aooDLmo. 


Wm.  Trohas, 
Jack  Buecrmzr, 

AMO  HOUGRTOIf , 

Managen  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Jm  Sasser, 

DOH  RiEGLE. 

Paul  Simon, 
Terrt  Sahtord, 
Timothy  E.  Wirth, 
Pete  V.  Domehici, 
Chuck  Orassley, 
PhilGramm, 
Managen  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  Euldress  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Prank)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Montgomery,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Annuwzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Skzlton,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut,  for  5 
minutes,  on  May  16. 

Mr.  BiLBRAT.  for  5  minutes,  on  May 
16. 

Mr.  ScHUMER,  for  60  minutes,  on 
May  16. 

Mr.  Skelton,  for  30  minutes,  on  May 
16. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  60  minutes,  on 
May  16. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  60  minutes,  on 
May  17. 

^fir.  Gonzalez,  for  60  minutes,  on 
May  18. 

Mr.  HocHBRUECKNER,  for  60  minutes, 
on  May  24. 

(The  following  Member  (at  his  own 
request)  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  materi- 
al:) 

Mr.  Oberstar,  for  10  minutes,  today. 


the 
was 
and. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION  REFERRED 

A  concurrent  resolution  of 
Senate  of  the  following  titles 
taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  Con.  Res.  26.  Concurrent  resolution 
urging  first  asylum  countries  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Southeast  Asia,  Nations  (ASEAN)  to 
reinstate  the  practice  of  providing  refuge  to 
all  asylum-seekers  from  Vietnam,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Duncan)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  CoNTE  in  three  Instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Prank)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Anderson  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Annunzio  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Skelton. 

Mr.  Roe  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  LaFalce. 

lit.  COELHO. 

Mr.  BoRSKi. 

Mr.  ECKART. 

Mr.  Dellums. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Richardson  in  two  instAnoes. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined 
and  found  truly  eiu^lled  a  Joint  reso- 
luition  of  the  House  of  the  following 
title,  which  was  thereupon  signed  by 
the  Speaker: 

H.J.  Res.  247.  Joint  resolution  designating 
May  29,  1989  as  the  "National  Day  of  Re- 
membrance for  the  Victims  of  the  U.S.S. 
/otoo." 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  sig- 
nature to  an  enrolled  bill  and  a  joint 
resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  follow- 
ing titles: 

S.  968.  An  act  to  delay  the  effective  date 
of  section  27  of  the  Office  of  Federal  Pro- 
curement Policy  Act:  and 

S.J.  Res.  37.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  beginning  May  14.  1989,  and  the 
week  beginning  May  13,  1990.  as  "National 
Osteoporosis  Prevention  Week." 


Mr. 


ADJOURNMENT 
OBERSTAR.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 


move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 
The  motion  was  ageed  to;  according- 
ly (at  12  o'clock  and  42  minutes  p.m.) 
the  House  adjourned  unti  tomorrow, 
Tuesday,  May  16, 1989,  at  12  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1179.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense,  transmitting  a  baseline  devi- 
ation notice  received  from  the  Navy  con- 
cerning the  T45TS  program,  a  defense  en- 
terprise program,  pursuant  to  10  VJS.C. 
2437;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1180.  A  letter  from  the  Director  for  Ad- 
ministration and  Management,  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  transmitting  a  report 
on  real  and  personal  property  of  the  De- 
partment as  of  September  30,  1988,  pursu- 
ant to  10  UJS.C.  2701(b);  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

1181.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Oeneral 
Counsel,  De[>artment  of  Defense,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  fiscal  years  1990 
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snd  1991  for  mUlUry  functions  of  the  De- 
putment  of  Defense  and  to  prescribe  mili- 
tary persumel  levels  for  such  Department 
for  fiscal  years  1990  and  1991.  and  for  other 
purposes,  pursuant  to  31  X3S.C.  1110;  to  the 
Committee  fta  Armed  Services. 

lisa.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  General 
Counsel,  Department  of  Defense,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  title  10  and  37,  United  States  Code, 
and  other  authorities  to  extend  and  to  make 
permanent  certain  expiring  laws;  to  the 
CiMnmittee  on  Armed  Services. 

1183.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel, 
Departmoat  of  the  Treasury,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  provide  for 
partidpatlMi  by  the  United  States  in  a  cap- 
ital increase  of  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank,  and  for  other  piurposes;  to  the 
Ctmunittee  on  H*nit<ng,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

IIM.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal  Ad- 
viser for  Treaty  Affairs,  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  copies  of  International 
agreements,  other  than  treaties,  entered 
into  by  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  1 
V&C.  112b(a);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

1185.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  (Civil  Works),  transmit- 
ting an  Informational  copy  of  a  report  of 
the  Chief  of  Entfneers,  dated  December  17, 
1987.  which  recommends  modification  of 
the  previously  authorized  flood  protection 
plan  on  the  Rio  Grande  Floodway.  Truth  or 
Ccmsequences  Unit,  NM,  with  other  perti- 
nent reports;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 

1186.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor, General  Services  Administration,  trans- 
mitting Informational  copies  of  various  lease 
prospectuses,  pursuant  to  40  U.S.C.  806(a>; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation. 

1187.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor, General  Services  Administration,  trans- 
mitting an  informational  copy  of  a  repair 
and  alteration  prospectus  for  the  B  J*.  Sisk 
Federal  BuOding-UA  Courthouse  in  Fresno, 
CA;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation. 

1188.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  General 
Counsel,  Dqwrtment  of  Defense,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  estab- 
lish certain  positions  in  the  Department  of 
Defense  at  level  rv  of  the  Executive  Sched- 
ule; Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  and  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

1189.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral, General  Accounting  Office,  transmit- 
ting a  copy  of  the  reiDort  "Homelessness— 
HUD'S  and  FEIIA's  Progress  in  Implement- 
ing the  licKinney  Act"  (GAO/RCED-89-50, 
May  1989),  pursuant  to  42  U.S.C.  11304; 
Jointly,  to  the  Coomilttees  on  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs  and  Government 
Operatlops. 

1190.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral. General  Accounting  Office,  transmit- 
ting results  of  the  audit  of  the  Federal 
w«n«<T»y  Administration  Fund's  statement 
of  f"*"^-'  position  as  of  September  30. 
1988  (OAO/AFIiD-89-3.  May  1989).  pursu- 
ant to  31  UJ8.C.  8016(a):  JoinUy.  to  the  Com- 
mittees CO  Government  Operations  and 
Bailing,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

1191.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Veter- 
ans' Affairs,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed Irgttlat*'*"  to  amend  UUe  10  and  UUe 
38.  United  States  Code,  to  make  certain  im- 
provements in  the  educational  assistance 
pragTams  for  veterans  and  eligible  persons, 
and  for  other  purposes;  Jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Veterans'  Affairs  and  Armed 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  UDALL:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  643.  A  bill  to  amend 
section  37  of  the  Iiftlnenil  Leasing  Act  relat- 
ing to  oil  shale  claims,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: with  an  amendment  (Kept.  101-40). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PANETTA:  Committee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  on  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  106  (Rept.  101-50).  Order  to  be 
printed. 


PUBLIC  BILUS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MONTGOMiaiY  (by  request): 

H.R.  2342.  A  biU  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  revise  the  provisions  relating 
to  refinancing  loans  and  manufactured 
housing  loans  to  veterans,  to  modify  the 
procedures  for  the  sale  of  loans  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Veterans'  Affairs,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs.  

Bv  Ittfr  TAUKJ*!* 

H.R.  2343.  A  bill  to  extend  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to 
include  approval  of  the  acquisition  of  con- 
trol of  certain  rail  carriers  by  persons  that 
are  not  carriers;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 


MEMORLAI^S 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

87.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Indiana, 
relative  to  Federal  funds  for  interstitial  cys- 
titis public  education  and  research:  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

88.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Idaho,  relative  to  compensation 
for  U.S.  Senators  and  U.S.  Representatives; 
to  the  Conmilttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

89.  Also,  memorial  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  State  of  Indiana,  relative  to  the 
10  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  40:  Mr.  Cox. 

H.R.  40:  B^.  Hamcock.  and  Mr.  Paxoh. 

H.R.  132:  Mr.  Bosco,  Mrs.  Uhsokld.  Mr. 
FoRS  of  Michigan,  and  Mr.  Fhahk. 

H.R.  182:  Mr.  Wkiss.  Mr.  Atkhis,  Mr. 
DnuixT.  and  Mr.  Gilmam. 

H.R.  250:  Ms.  Showx. 

HJl.  534:  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey. 

BJR.  646:  Mr.  Biubakis. 

H.R.  720:  Mr.  Stttdds. 

HJl.  799:  Mr.  SicrrH  of  Texas. 

HJl.  854:  Mr.  RtRALBO  and  Mrs.  Saiki. 


H.R.  901:  Mr.  Johmsom  of  South  Dakota. 

H.R.  1101:  Mr.  Olih,  Mr.  Pickktt.  Hdr. 
Pirrax.  and  Mr.  Hofkihs. 

HJl.  1102:  Mr.  "BxncsKBL. 

H.R.  1292:  Mr.  Atkhis. 

H.R.  1467:  Mr.  Schuxttk. 

HJl.  1593:  Mr.  Rioula,  Mr.  Hiler,  Mr. 
LxLAifD,  Mr.  Gakcia,  Mrs.  Unsoxld.  Mr. 
FROST.  Mr.  Savaok,  Mr.  Berkuter,  Mr. 
BuxcHMXR,  Mr.  Gbjdkhson.  Mr.  Ravenxl, 
Mr.  RisoK.  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Taukx,  Mr. 
McEwxM,  Mr.  Hates  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Ray. 
Mr.  Browh  of  California,  Mr.  Scraxter,  Mr. 
Foster,  Mr.  Broomfiild,  Mr.  Clat.  Mr. 
Fazio.  Mr.  Fawell,  Mr.  Barnard,  Mrs.  Col- 
LiMS,  Mr.  Atkirs,  Mr.  Stusds,  Mr.  Horton, 
and  Mr.  DAimEifETER. 

H.R.  1605:  Mr.  Saxton,  Mr.  Nbal  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, Mr.  Batemam,  and  Mr.  Emgxl. 

H.R.  1645:  Mr.  Shumwat  and  Mrs.  Vucah- 

OVICH. 

H.R.  1706:  Mr.  Applbgate,  Mr.  Henry,  and 
Mr.  Dymally. 

H.R.  1730:  Mr.  Pallone  and  Mrs.  Johnson 
of  Connecticut. 

H.R.  1850:  Mr.  Wheat. 

H.R.  1851:  Mr.  Wheat. 

H.R.  2049:  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr. 
GimDERSON,  Mr.  Upton.  Mr.  Ray.  Mr. 
Kleczka.  and  Mr.  Kolter. 

HJl.  2102:  Mr.  Parris  and  Mrs.  Bentley. 

H.R.  2124:  Mr.  Guarini. 

H.R.  2126:  Mr.  Gunderson,  Mr.  Lewis  of 
Georgia.  Mr.  Lancaster.  Ms.  Pelosi.  Mr. 
Towns.  Mr.  Waxman.  and  Mr.  Lipinski. 

H.R.  2131:  Mr.  Torricelli.  Mr.  Payne  of 
New  Jersey,  and  Mr.  Coyne. 

H.R.  2145:  Mr.  Carr,  Mr.  Coukter,  Mr. 
James,  and  Mr.  Martinez. 

H.R.  2238:  Mr.  Henry.  Mr.  Traticant.  Mr. 
FusTER,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Hertel,  Htn.  Saiki. 
and  Mr.  Kolter. 

H.R.  2290:  Mr.  Mrazek.  Mr.  Wolf,  and  Mr. 
Poster. 

H.J.  Res.  123:  Mr.  Davis.  Mr.  Gekas.  Iiir. 
Hopkins.  Mr.  Ireland.  Mr.  Kasicb.  Mr. 
Wise.  Mr.  Traficant.  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah. 
Mr.  Schuette,  Mr.  Bennett,  and  Mr.  Coyne. 

H  J.  Res.  174:  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Luken.  Mr. 
Nagle,  Mr.  MoLLOHAN.  Mr.  Wolfe,  Mr.  Mad- 
iGAN,  Mr.  Smith  of  Vermont,  Mr.  Whitten. 
Mr.  Gekas.  Mr.  Packard.  Mr.  Hopkins.  Mrs. 
Kennklly.  Mr.  Erdreich,  Mr.  Afplegate, 
Mr.  McCloskey.  Mr.  Upton,  Mr.  Nowak, 
Mr.  Ray,  Mr.  Shays,  Mrs.  Lowey  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Waxman,  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah,  Mr. 
Smith  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr.  Richard- 
son, Mr.  Hoyer.  Mr.  Garcia,  and  Mr.  Roth. 

H.J.  Res.  241:  Mr.  Conyers.  Mr.  Savage. 
Mr.  Packard,  Mr.  Kildee,  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illi- 
nois, Mr.  DiNCELL. 

H.J.  Res.  243:  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Smith  of 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Atkins,  Mr. 
Green,  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr. 
Weiss,  Mr.  Lancaster,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr. 
Bonior.  Mrs.  Rodkema.  and  Mr.  AdCoer. 

H.  Con.  Res.  66:  Mr.  Durbin  and  Mr. 
Bates. 

H.  Con.  Res.  77:  Mrs.  Unsoeld. 

H.  Con.  Res.  105:  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia. 
Mr.  RxGULA.  Mr.  Paxon.  Mr.  Lxvinz  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  Mrs.  Bentley. 

H.  Res.  120:  Mr.  Dicks.  Mr.  Gbjdenson. 
Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Fattntroy.  Mr.  Wolfe. 
BCr.  HoRTON.  Mr.  Atkins,  Mr.  Owens  of  New 
York.  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Faleomavaega. 
Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Levin  of 
Michigan.  Mr.  Foolietta,  and  Mr.  Oberstar. 

H.  Res.  122:  Mrs.  Byron. 


40.  The  SPI 
Hunt  County 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXll, 
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40.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
Hunt  County  Commissioners  Court,  Green- 


ville, TX.  relative  to  employee  benefit  plans; 


which  was  referred 
Ways  and  Means. 
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SBCRETARYMOSBACHERONOOV- 
^^fStfENTINDUSTRY  PARTNER- 
SHIP   

HON.  JOHN  J.  LaFALCE 

OPinWTOIK 

ni  THB  Honsi  or  rspscsehtattvks 

Monday.  May  IS,  1989 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
iraert  in  the  Record  Commerce  Secretary 
Moabacher's  speech  on  "America's  Economic 
Seojrity."  delivwed  this  past  Monday  t)efore 
the  Economic  Ckib  of  Detroit  I  believe  the 
speech  constitutes  a  txeakthrough  t>ecause  it 
represents  the  first  time  that  a  senior  member 
of  either  the  Reagan  or  Bush  administrations 
has  pubiidy  acknowledged  the  need  for  an 
active  and  expUdt  govemrrtent-industry  part- 
to   enhance   American   competitive- 


I  am  struck  sometimes  wtien  people  talk 
about  "industrial  policy,"  or  "government-in- 
dustry partnership,"  as  though  It  is  a  com- 
plelely  new  arxJ  untested  klea.  The  truth  is 
that  we  have  had  such  partnerships  in  a 
number  of  areas  for  many  decades  now.  I 
think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  in  some  cases  those 
partnerships  were  a  comptote  ftop,  like  the 
effort  to  buiU  the  supersonw  trarafx>rt  in  the 
early  1970's.  But  other  government-industry 
pwtnerships  have  been  phenomenally  produc- 
tive. 

For  instance,  the  Federal  and  State  goverrv 
merits  have  funded  between  or>e-hatf  arxl 
three  quarters  of  all  agricultural  R&D.  both 
basic  and  applied,  over  the  past  50  years, 
during  whki>  time  productivity  has  grown 
faster  in  agriculture  than  in  any  other  broadly 
defined  sector  of  the  economy.  And  how 
many  people  know  that  before  the  earty 
1950's  ttie  Federal  Government  furNled  all 
significant  aspects  of  R&D  on  computers,  was 
the  sole  purchaser  of  computers,  and.  by 
sponsoring  research  and  conferences,  created 
the  community  of  scientists  that  woukj 
tMCome  the  fourxlatkxi  of  the  modem-day 
computer  industry?  A  simitar  story  can  be  toW 
for  semiconductors— both  the  sUKon  transistor 
and  the  integrated  circuit  were  devetoped  with 
the  miitwy  envisioned  as  the  first  large  cus- 


However.  if  Secretary  Moebacfier  Is  serious 
about  government-industry  partnership,  why 
doea  the  Bush  adminislratton  oppose  funding 
the  Competitiveness  Foley  Councii  called  for 
in  last  year's  omrabus  trade  bit?  Their  position 
makes  no  sense  to  me.  We  are  not  talking 
about  a  tot  of  money.  But  we  are  talking  about 
an  advisory  council  thai  can  provide  what  so 
many  people  both  in  arxJ  out  of  government 
have  caled  for— a  systematx^  government- 
wide  ^iproach  to  identitying  profitable  areas 
for  govemment-industry-labor-academic  pert- 
narshipa  to  enharwe  American  competitive- 
naasw  What  are  we  wailing  for?  Secretary 
Moabachar,  we  need  to  get  beyond  the  rtwto- 


ric  of  a  speech,  and  establish  a  mechanism  to 
make  industry-govemment-labor  cooperatk>n  a 
reality. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  the  full  text  of  Secre- 
tary Mosbacher's  speech  in  the  Record: 
America's  EIconomic  Skcuritt— 

RaCAPTURUIG  THE  LXAO  Ilf  THE  1990*8 

Thank  you.  I  am  pleased  to  speak  in  your 
great  industrial  center  about  America's 
challenge  to  ensure  this  Nation's  economic 
security  in  the  1990s. 

By  way  of  Introduction,  let  me  say  that  I 
come  here  as  one  of  you.  I  am  a  business- 
man, the  only  difference  betas  I'm  on  fur- 
lough to  do  government  work. 

I've  t>een  in  business  40  years  of  my  life. 
I'm  a  wildcatter.  I'm  a  competitor.  I've  met 
a  payroll.  Above  all,  I  believe  that  economic 
lll>erty.  free  markets  and  industrious  and  In- 
ventive people  are  the  keys  to  a  prosperous 
and  strong  America. 

It  was  in  l>ehalf  of  that  cause  that  I  an- 
swered the  call  from  President  Bush,  my 
friend  of  over  30  years.  I  want  to  bring  more 
business  awareness  to  Washington— and 
more  people  with  business  experience  who 
understand  how  to  solve  real  world  prot>- 
lems. 

I  t>elieve  Oovemment  should  be  your  part- 
ner, not  your  patom.  But  as  partners,  we 
must  kindle  a  greater  sense  of  urgency  to 
solve  this  Nation's  problems. 

America  is  not  in  decline.  However.  Amer- 
ica does  stand  at  a  crossroads.  We  have  re- 
stored this  country's  ability  to  grow.  Now  we 
must  act  quickly  and  decisively  to  strength- 
en America's  ability  to  compete  in  a  dra- 
matically changing  world. 

Looking  across  the  oceans  toward  the  ho- 
rizon of  the  1990s,  one  is  struck  by  two  pro- 
found changes  in  the  relationships  l>etween 
nations  of  the  world. 

Change  numljer  one  is  the  rising  impor- 
tance of  economic  power  in  the  equation  of 
national  security  and  world  leadership. 

Change  number  two  is  the  leading  role  of 
high  technology  in  the  sweekstakes  of  world 
competition,  and  the  lightening  speed  with 
which  technology  transforms  industries,  en- 
abling strong  economies  to  create,  capture 
or  control  markets  of  the  future. 

Certainly,  I  don't  have  to  tell  the  leaders 
of  the  auto  Industry  why  total  quality  man- 
agement and  applying  state  of  the  art  tech- 
nology from  advanced  materials  to  electron- 
ics. Is  a  must  for  production  of  top  perform- 
ance, world  class  cars. 

Foreign  competition  forced  you  to  face  a 
stark  choice:  adapt  or  die.  And.  the  way  you 
adapted  your  production  to  build  new  model 
cars  can  serve  as  a  role  model  for  other  in- 
dustries. 

Today,  Detroit  Is  an  automotive  center 
and  a  high  tech  center.  Your  work  in  robot- 
ics and  composite  materials  keeps  you  at  the 
forefront  of  VS.  technology. 

Fortunately,  others  are  adapting,  too.  We 
see  proof  not  Just  in  industries  like  aero- 
space, telecommunications,  biotechnology 
and  medical  products,  where  we  lead,  but 
also  In  selected  ccnnpany  situations  in  indus- 
tries such  as  apparels. 

We  ARE  doing  good  thinks.  My  concern  is 
that  we  are  still  not  doing  as  MUCH  and  as 


WELXi  as  our  comtietitors.  Unless  we  do 
l>etter,  others  wiU  ride  the  waves  of  knowl- 
edge and  technologies,  and  they,  not  we. 
could  determine  what  America's  future  will 
be. 

Consider  a  moment  how  the  reality  of  eco- 
nomic power,  driven  by  high  techology,  is 
changing  the  course  of  history. 

Thirty  years  ago,  Niklta  Kruschev  came  to 
America  and  t>oasted  that  socialism  would 
bury  the  West.  Many  l>elieved  him. 

Well,  the  Soviets  have  discovered  the 
heavy  burdens  of  trying  to  impose  their  wlU 
with  a  first-rate  military  and  a  third-rate 
economy.  Thus,  the  wrenching  decisions 
called  "PerestroUui." 

I  do  not  suggest  that  we  can  let  down  our 
guard.  On  the  contrary,  as  we  remain  mili- 
tarily strong,  America  must  gird  itaelf  to 
meet  new  challenges  to  our  security  from 
political  allies  who  are  now  also  powerful 
economic  rivals. 

This  Nation's  economic  security  rests  on  a 
strong  industrial  base  oriented  toward 
global  demand  for  products  and  services  of 
the  future.  Yet.  our  new  rivals  are  moving 
to  control  industries  we  pioneered  and  cap- 
ture critical  markets  for  our  future. 

Our  steel  industry  has  struggled  to  survive 
and  adapt.  Yet.  as  we  know,  cars  today  use 
less  steel.  And  weapons,  such  as  bazookas, 
are  no  longer  fired  with  steel-made  triggers, 
but  with  keyboards  directed  by  computer 
guidance  systems. 

What  will  happen  if  we  cannot  make  the 
right  system? 

The  stakes  are  awesome.  If  this  Nation 
surrenders  to  complacency,  if  we  lose  con- 
trol of  industries  and  the  production  of 
products  vital  to  our  defense  and  way  of  life, 
at  stake  Is  not  just  American  Jobs  and  pros- 
perity, but  America's  freedom. 

So,  when  the  U.S.  recorded  its  first  high- 
tech  trade  deficit  in  1986,  that  was  a  red 
flag  of  warning. 

When  nearly  half  of  all  U.S.  patents 
awarded  went  to  foreign  investors  in  1987, 
that  was  one  more  red  flag  of  warning. 

Unquestionably,  we  command  formidable 
strengths: 

We  are  blessed  with  gifted  scientists, 
superb  universities  and  strong  traditions  of 
entrepreneurship  and  Innovation. 

We  lead  the  world  in  new  knowledge  and 
new  technologies. 

But  we  could  lose  the  most  important  race 
for  the  future— the  race  to  apply  and  com- 
mercialize new  ideas  and  technology;  the 
race  to  move  ideas  from  designers  labs  and 
design  lx>ards  to  the  marketplace. 

Technology  can  revolutionize  industries  in 
a  few  years,  sometimes  in  a  matter  of 
months— as  microelectronics  did  computers. 

But.  if  American  business  sacrifices  re- 
search for  short-term  profits,  the  United 
States  will  end  up  trying  to  light  the  road  to 
the  future  with  lanterns,  while  our  comi>eti- 
tors  are  lighting  it  with  lasers. 

The  United  States  will  permit  profit  sanc- 
tuaries and  technology  sanctuaries  to  flour- 
ish in  industries  of  Japan.  Korea,  Taiwan 
and  Oermany. 

My  intention  here  is  not  to  rebuke  our 
competitors.  In  fact,  I  admire  their  accom- 
plishments. 


0  This  "bullet"  tymbol  idendfie*  statements  or  insertions  which  arc  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
Matter  set  in  ttlis  typeface  indicates  words  insetted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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We  must  continue  to  defend  the  Pacific 
and  work  for  democracy  together.  And  well 
have  no  cause  for  complaint  in  commercial 
relations,  if  we  can  compete  on  a  level  play- 
ing field. 

I  am  not  here  to  condemn  our  competitors 
but  to  challenge  America.  If  our  allies  In  the 
struggle  for  democracy  are  now  competitors 
In  the  struggle  for  economic  security,  then 
let  us  say  to  them: 

We  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  you  in 
the  fliBt  struggle,  but  we  wlU  strive  to  be 
head  and  shoulders  above  you  In  the  second. 
Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  United  States 
needs  a  strategy  to  compete  in  the  world 
marketplace  of  the  1990s— and  to  win. 

We  need  a  strategy  to  innovate,  produce, 
market  and  sell  world  class  products  in  each 
and  every  Industry. 

Here  is  what  I  believe  our  strategy  for  vic- 
tory must  be: 

We  can  recapture  the  lead  with  an  indus- 
try-led, business-government  partnership  to 
produce,  in  this  country,  consumer  products 
of  the  future  that  drive  American  research 
and  manufacturing. 

Products  such  as  HDTV,  high-tech  auto- 
mobiles and  smart  homes  and  products  from 
biotechnology  and  superconductors. 

How  can  that  strategy  succeed?  By  sum- 
moning the  American  people  to  meet  four 
great  challenges  for  the  1990s: 

Strengthening    our    research    base    and 
workforce  skills. 
Accelerating  commercialization. 
Manufacturing  superior,  quality  products, 
and 

Competing  and  wiimlng  new  global  mar- 
kete. 

Now,  when  I  say  an  industry-led,  business- 
government  relationship,  I  mean  that  we  in 
government  will  work  to  Improve  the  condi- 
tions for  risk-taking  and  research.  We  will 
contest  restrictive  trade  barriers  and  help 
you  locate  and  gain  access  to  global  mar- 
kets. 

But  you  in  the  American  business  commu- 
nity must  lead  the  way  and  make  the  criti- 
cal choices.  We  need  your  R&D.  We  need 
your  commitment  to  compete.  We  need  your 
leadership  to  win. 

Here  is  how  I  believe  our  partnership 
must  work. 

Our  first  challenge— strengthening  our  re- 
search and  workforce  skills— calls  for  a 
great  national  drive  to  mobilize  to  the  full- 
est America's  human  and  financial  capital. 

In  Washington,  the  President  will  fight  to 
lower  the  capital  gains  tax  rate.  Some  resist, 
upset  that  he  may  help  the  wealthy. 

They  miss  the  central  point:  The  real 
question  is  how  much  longer  the  U.S.  grants 
Germany  and  Japan  a  unilateral  advantage 
to  lend  more  money,  more  cheaply,  to  fi- 
nance their  ideas  and  technologies,  because 
they're  competing  to  win,  and  we're  not. 

Lowering  the  capital  gains  tax  creates 
Jobs,  reduces  the  cost  of  capital  and  makes 
business  think  long-term.  We  must  lower 
the  capital  gains  tax  for  all  industries.  And 
there  is  no  better  example  of  where  this  will 
be  helpful  than  in  HDTV  and  other  high- 
tech  Industries. 

We  must  do  many  things  to  to  stimulate 
more  research. 

We  must  make  the  R&D  tax  credit  perma- 
nent ^,      ^ 

We  must  create  new  partnerships  to  carry 
out  basic  public-private  research  in  universi- 
ties and  in  our  national  labe. 

And.  we  must  consider  reforming  anti- 
tr\i8t  Uws  so  that  consortia  such  as  sema- 
tech  and  other  innovative  entitles  can  pool 
research  teams  from  small  and  large  firms 
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to  take  on  the  European  and  Japanese 
giants. 

We  also  believe  Oovemment  procurement 
should  be  used  as  a  tool  to  supply  capital  to 
help  America  compete.  IBM  Just  won  a  $3.6 
billion  award  to  redesign  all  our  traffic  con- 
troller computer  systems.  Now  a  part  of 
that  contract  Includes  bids  for  work  on  the 
control  station  screens.  Yet  only  SONY 
made  a  bid. 

Why?  Why  shouldn't  an  American  compa- 
ny, or  consortium  of  companies,  bid  on  that 
contract? 

New  vigilance  is  needed  to  safeguard  tech- 
nology and  protect  intellectual  property 
rights.  We're  being  robbed  of  $40-60  billion 
a  year  or  more  by  foreign  companies  who  in- 
fringe on  our  patents,  copyrights,  trade- 
marks and  semiconductor  designs.  We're 
working  for  an  international  agreement  to 
protect  Intellectual  property  rights. 

Also,  foreign  competitors  often  face  lower 
product  liability  insurance  premiums,  be- 
cause ours  vary  state  to  state.  We  support 
passage  of  a  uniform  Federal  law  to  solve 
this  problem. 

Finally,  I  believe  society  should  begin  to 
bestow  greater  honor  and  compensation  on 
people  who  can  apply  knowledge  to  make 
things  work. 

Education's  mission  as  described  by 
Thomas  Edison,  "The  seeing  of  things  in 
the  making,"  Is  of  paramount  importance. 
We  need  a  graduation  line  that's  on-line 
with  the  future.  We  need  a  bigger  pool  of 
electrical  engineers  and  software  engineers. 
Above  all,  we  need  a  workforce  of  literate 
skilled  men  and  women  who  understand 
basic  math  tmd  engUsh,  who  can  perform  in 
a  sophisticated,  hlghtech  environment  and 
also  change  and  adapt. 

More  research  Is  one  side  of  the  coin. 
Better  directed,  more  purposeful  research- 
research  that  leads  to  products  made  and 
sold  is  the  other. 

Commercializing  our  ideas  is  America's 
Achilles  Heel,  and  accelerating  commercial- 
ization is  our  second  great  challenge. 

We  can  start  by  borrowing  a  page  from 
our  competitor's  playbook.  Their  corpora- 
tions, universities  and  governments  rarely 
conduct  research  in  a  vacuum.  They've  de- 
veloped a  strong  strategy  and  spirit  of  team- 
work to  push  all  their  research  toward  de- 
veloping and  fulfilling  their  commercial  ob- 
jectives. 

What's  more,  their  company  divisions  do 
not  work  in  separate  specialized  stages,  but 
concurrently.  In  Japan  and  Germany,  re- 
searchers, design  engineers  and  manufactur- 
ing engineers  all  work  together  in  cohesive 
teams  beginning  with  the  initial  product 
concept  phase. 

Concurrent  engineering  hastens  product 
development,  and  increases  productivity  and 
companies'  ability  to  compete  by  permitting 
modifications  and  improvements  at  every 
stage  of  production. 

It  also  permits  "Spln-Ons"— the  transfer- 
ring of  research  knowledge  from  one  divi- 
sion to  any  other  divisions  that  can  apply  It 
to  improve  a  product  or  to  create  a  new  one. 
We  are  now  seeing  more  examples  of  con- 
current engineering  In  America.  Ford 
Motors  has  a  large  effort  underway  to  pro- 
mote spin-ons  in  everything  from  autos  to 
aerospace. 

We  must  make  It  our  goal  to  Instill  a  simi- 
lar sense  of  mission  and  teamwork  through- 
out the  United  States: 

To  improve  govemment-unlverslty-private 
sector  research  cooperation; 

To  bring  better  direction  to  the  $65  billion 
a  year  In  government-supported  research 
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where  more  thought  can  be  given  to  serving 
America's  commercial  and  competitive 
needs;  and 

To  streamline  the  regulatory  process,  so 
pharmaceutical  companies  do  not  have  to 
wait  7  or  10  years  and  spend  up  to  $150  mil- 
lion to  move  a  new  drug  from  a  chemist's 
lab  to  the  pharmacy. 

The  end  product  of  strong  research,  in- 
spired management  and  smart  and  dedicat- 
ed workers  is  total  quality  manufacturing. 

Superior  quality  is  America's  third  great 
challenge  and  our  economic  security  can 
demand  no  less.  The  United  States  will  not 
have  it  made,  until  made  in  the  USA  stands 
for  the  best  quality. 

I  will  use  my  position  as  business's  point 
man  to  honor  examples  of  excellence  with 
the  Mac  Baldrige  National  Quality  Award. 
Quality  must  be  the  cornerstone  of  Ameri- 
can enterprise. 

Nothing  else  we  do  to  increase  competi- 
tiveness will  matter  if  our  products  are  not 
first  rate.  Quality  begins  with  personal 
effort. 

Just  as  top  quality  must  stand  for  what  we 
sell,  so  free  and  fair  trade  must  stand  for 
the  policies  we  pursue.  Winning  the  battle 
to  compete  and  sell  In  foreign  markets  is  our 
fourth  great  challenge. 

I  am  a  free  trader,  but  free  trade  must  be 
a  two-way  street.  If  it's  not  two-way  street, 
it's  a  dead-end  street  for  America. 

We  have  enough  trade  laws.  What  we 
need  it  vigorous  enforcement  of  the  laws  on 
the  books.  And  with  that  resolve  by  govern- 
ment, let  us  see  the  fierce  determination  by 
American  companies  to  compete  and  win, 
and  to  start  preparing  now  for  exciting  new 
opportunities— such  as  Europe  1992. 

We  have  the  ability.  We  have  the  people. 
We  have  the  ideas.  We  have  the  dreams  to 
make  great  things  grow. 

I  refuse  to  believe  the  only  country  on 
earth  to  send  men  to  the  moon,  cannot  suc- 
ceed in  sending  far  more  of  our  products  to 
foreign  markets— and  cannot  meet  the  other 
challenges  to  our  economic  security  In  the 
1990's.  We  surely  can. 
Thank  you  very  much. 


INSIGHT  INTO  GUN  OWNERSHIP 

HON.  BILL  RICHARDSON 

OP  NEW  HKXICO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESEHTATIVES 

Monday,  May  IS.  1989 
Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  past 
months  the  issue  of  semi-automatic  weapon 
ownership  and  gun  ownership  have  come 
under  very  dose,  if  not  prejudiced,  scrutiny. 
The  Congress,  having  been  inundated  with  in- 
formation of  varying  degrees  of  accuracy, 
should  take  note  of  testimony  delivered  before 
the  Senate  judiciary  committee's  subcommit- 
tee on  the  Constitution.  The  testimony  of 
David  B.  Kopel  offers  unique  insight  into  the 
issues  of  gun  owemship  and  the  proposed 
banning  of  semi-automatic  weapons.  I  com- 
mend this  very  informative  testimony  to  my 
colleagues  for  their  review. 
Statkkert  OP  David  B.  Kopkl  op  Gdaksiam 
Group  IirmufATioHAL 

ABSTKACT  OP  TESTIMOirr 

Despite  a  string  of  arrests  for  offenses  in- 
cluding robbery,  illegal  weapons  sales,  and 
assault  on  a  police  officer.  Stockton  murder- 
er Patrick  Purdy  was  never  imprisoned  for 
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more  than  a  few  weeks— even  after  a  mental 
health  report  warned  that  Purdy  was  "a 
danger  to  himself  and  others."  Covering  the 
tracks  of  failure,  California's  authorities 
have  sealed  Purdy's  criminal  and  mental 
health  records.  We  urge  that  the  coverup  be 
ended  and  the  records  be  opened,  as  the 
first  step  in  a  critical  reexamination  of  the 
serious  flaws  of  the  California  and  national 
Justice  systems. 

Purdy's  criminal  record  demonstrated 
that  he  already  knew  how  to  buy  illegal 
guns.  Despite  California's  strict  15-day  wait- 
ing period,  he  bought  5  handguns  there. 
The  only  control  that  could  have  stopped 
Purdy  from  finding  and  using  an  illegal  gun 
was  prison.  The  tragedy  in  Stockton  must 
spur  the  Nation  into  a  hard  look  at  our 
social  control  systems  which  are  not  con- 
trolling criminals.  In  particular,  our  under- 
funded police,  prosecutorial,  prison,  and 
mental  health  systems  need  more  resources. 

The  second  amendment  does  not  protect  a 
right  to  own  guns  for  hunting.  It  does  guar- 
antee an  individual's  right  to  own  guns  for 
personal  defense.  With  the  increasing  preva- 
lence of  gang  violence,  citizens  need  reliable 
gxms  with  quick-firing  capacity. 

"A  well-regulated  militia  being  necessary 
to  the  security  of  a  free  state."  the  second 
amendment  guarantees  all  members  of  the 
mllltla— all  adults— the  right  to  own  militia. 
military-type  weapons  for  national  defense. 
The  civilian  militia  was  most  recently  called 
to  duty  in  World  War  II  by  the  Governors 
of  Hawaii.  Virginia,  and  Maryland. 

Criminals  will  easily  evade  any  restric- 
tions on  semi-automatic  firearms.  Just  as 
they  currently  evade  restrictions  on  hand- 
guns. 

Restrictions  or  bans  on  semi-automatics 
will  lead  to  disrespect  for  the  law.  because 
so  many  otherwise  law-abiding  citizens  wiU 
refuse  to  obey  laws  against  semi-automatics. 

Careful  analysis  of  laws  against  "assault 
weapons"  shows  that  they  can  be  used  to 
ban  most  pistols  and  long  guns,  including 
hunting  rifles  and  shotg\ms. 

KZCKHPT  PROM  TESTIlf  ONT 

[The  following  is  a  short  excerpt  from  the 
written  testimony  presented  to  the  Senate. 
Space  limitations  prevent  printing  the  full 
analysis  of  all  topics  mentioned  above  in  the 
abstract.] 

This  testimony  is  offered  collectively  by 
four  law  enforcement  professionals,  to  urge 
that  Congren  take  a  careful,  rational  look 
at  the  highly  charged  issue  of  self-loading 
firearms.  We  are:  Chief  Gerald  Arenberg. 
executive  director  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Chiefs  of  Police;  Deputy  Sheriff 
Dennis  Ray  ICartin.  national  president  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Police;  retired 
officer  Stephen  P.  D'Andrilli.  a  15-year 
decorated  veteran  of  the  New  York  City 
Police  Department,  currently  president  of 
Guardian  Group  International  Corp..  a  se- 
curity consulting  firm;  and  David  B.  Kopel, 
formerly  an  Aaslatant  District  Attorney  in 
New  York  City,  currently  a  policy  analyst 
for  Guardian  Group.  [Organizations  listed 
for  identification  only;  we  believe  it  improp- 
er for  law  enforcement  executives  to  claim 
to  speak  on  behalf  of  their  rank  and  file 
without  even  consulting  the  rank  and  file.] 

Too  much  of  the  debate  on  self-loading 
firearms  concerns  the  irrelevant  issue  of 
porting  use.  The  Constitution  does  not 
guarantee  a  right  to  hunt,  or  to  bowl  or  to 
hang  glide.  Self-loading  firearms  are  often 
used  for  hunting  or  target  shooting,  but 
that  is  not  why  they  deserve  Constitutional 
protection.  They  deserve  protection  because 
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they  are  militia  guns— because  they  are 
made  for  personal  and  national  defense. 

As  law  enforcement  officers,  we  have 
sworn  to  uphold  the  Constitution.  Including 
the  provision  which  guarantees,  in  the 
words  of  Massachusetts  Revolutionary  War 
patriot  Josiah  Quincy,  "a  well-regulated  mi- 
litia composed  of  the  freeholder,  citizen  and 
husbandman,  who  take  up  their  arms  to 
preserve  their  property  as  individuals,  and 
their  rights  as  freemen." 

As  Josiah  Qulncy's  words  highlight,  the 
Second  Amendment  guarantees  an  individ- 
ual right  to  armed  self-defense.  That  guar- 
antee remains  valid  today:  a  vote  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police 
showed  that  84%  believe  the  inability  of  the 
police  to  protect  all  persons  at  all  times  Jus- 
tifies the  civilian  ownership  of  firearms. 

Self-loading  firearms  are  often  essential 
for  self-defense.  For  example,  pleasure  boat 
owners  In  the  Gulf  Coast  have  been  stock- 
ing up  on  Uzis.  Why?  Because  drug  smug- 
glers commonly  pull  alongside  pleasure 
boats,  murder  all  the  passengers,  use  the 
boat  to  transport  a  load  of  drugs  to  the 
mainland,  and  then  abandon  the  boat.  The 
drug  runners  do  their  killing  with  high-pow- 
ered guns  stolen  from  the  military,  or 
bought  on  the  same  international  black 
market  that  supplies  cocaine  by  the  pound. 

Boat  owners  who  hope  to  survive  an  en- 
counter with  the  smugglers  must  arm  them- 
selves with  highly  reliable  weapons  capable 
of  firing  at  several  attackers  in  quick  succes- 
sion. 

Anyone  who  reasonably  fears  attack  by  a 
gang— such  as  a  store-owner  in  the  middle 
of  a  Miami  riot— could  reasonably  conclude 
that  the  reliability  and  rapid-fire  capability 
of  an  Uzi  or  an  AR-15  is  the  only  effective 
way  to  protect  his  or  her  family  from 
murder. 

As  the  Supreme  Court  declared  in  U.S.  v. 
Miller  (1939),  guns  that  are  useful  for  the 
militia  or  for  militia  training  are  the  only 
ones  that  are  protected  by  the  Constitution. 
Thus,  it  is  precisely  the  Kalashnikovs,  Uzis, 
AR-15S,  M-14s  and  other  civilian  versions  of 
military  guns  that  are  most  clearly  secured 
by  the  right  to  bear  arms. 

The  Miller  Court  echoed  the  founders' 
clear  understanding  of  the  militia:  "aU 
males  physically  capable  of  acting  in  con- 
cert for  the  common  defense  .  .  .  expected 
to  appear  bearing  arms  supplied  by  them- 
selves and  of  the  kind  in  common  use  at  the 
time."  The  modem  United  States  Code  fol- 
lows the  Constitutionally-mandated  defini- 
tion, making  subject  to  militia  duty  all  able 
bodied  males  between  the  ages  of  17  and  45. 

Arguments  that  the  militia  is  obsolete  fall 
to  consider  contemporary  history. 

Not  long  ago  the  last  Soviet  troops  left  Af- 
ghanistan, driven  out  by  a  popular  guerrilla 
army.  The  mujahedeen  made  effective  use 
of,  among  other  weapons,  AK-47s  which 
they  captured  from  the  Soviets,  received 
from  the  Chinese,  or  constructed  them- 
selves with  simple  tools.  While  American 
Stinger  missiles  helped  devastate  the  Soviet 
airforce.  the  missiles  did  not  arrive  until 
1986.  by  which  time  the  guerrillas  had 
fought  the  mightiest  army  in  world  history 
to  a  draw  for  seven  years. 

During  World  War  II,  the  Japanese  seized 
several  Alaskan  islands,  and  strategists 
feared  more  Axis  landings.  Hawaii's  gover- 
nor summoned  armed  citizens  to  man  check- 
points and  patrol  remote  beach  areas.  The 
Governor  of  Maryland  called  on  "the  Mary- 
land Minute  Men."  Including  "members  of 
Rod  and  Gun  Clubs,  of  Trap  Shooting  Clubs 
and  similar  organizations,"  for  "repelling  in- 
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vasion  forays,  parachute  raids,  and  sabotage 
uprisings,"  as  well  as  for  patrolling  beaches, 
water  supplies,  and  railroads.  Over  15,000 
volunteers  brought  their  own  weapons  to 
duty.  Gun  owners  in  Virginia  were  also  mus- 
tered into  home  service.  Americans  every- 
where armed  themselves  in  case  of  invasion. 

After  the  National  Guard  was  federalized 
for  overseas  duty,  the  "militia  proved  a  suc- 
cessful substitute  for  the  National  Guard," 
according  to  a  Defense  Department  study. 
Militiamen,  providing  their  own  guns,  were 
trained  in  patrolling,  roadblock  techniques, 
and  guerrilla  warfare. 

It  has  been  more  than  40  years  since  the 
last  invading  troops  left  American  soil.  No 
invasion  is  plausible  in  the  foreseeable 
future.  But  Constitutional  rights  are  for  all 
time.  Only  the  most  naive  believer  in  Ameri- 
can omnipotence  or  the  nuclear  umbrella 
can  feel  certain  that  America  will  never 
again  need  the  militia. 

Further,  as  the  late  Vice  President  Hubert 
Humphrey  explained,  domestic  dictatorship 
will  aways  be  a  threat:  "The  right  of  citizens 
to  bear  arms  is  just  one  more  guarantee 
against  arbitrary  government,  one  more 
safeguard  against  the  tjrranny  which  now 
appears  remote  in  America,  but  which  his- 
torically has  proved  to  be  always  possible." 

A  few  weeks  ago  in  the  Soviet  state  of 
Georgia,  the  Gorbachev  regime  confirmed 
how  useful  firearms  are  to  freedom-loving 
people.  After  ethnic  unrest  and  demands  for 
autonomy,  the  Communist  government  used 
registration  lists  to  confiscate  all  hunting 
rifles. 

As  law  enforcement  professionals,  we  have 
seen  that  restrictions  on  lawful  gim  owner- 
ship have  no  Impact  on  criminal  access  to 
gims.  The  supply  of  self-loading  weapons  in 
the  United  States  is  already  more  than  suf- 
ficient to  supply  the  criminal  market  for 
stolen  guns. 

Moreover,  a  competent  backyard  mechan- 
ic can  build  even  a  fully  automatic  rifle. 
Indeed,  Afghan  peasants,  using  tools  consid- 
erably inferior  to  those  in  the  Sears  cata- 
logue, have  built  fully  automatic  rifles  capa- 
ble of  firing  the  Soviet  AK-47  cartridge.  H- 
legal  home  production  of  handguns  is  al- 
ready common;  a  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobac- 
co and  Firearms  study  found  that  one-fifth 
of  the  guns  seized  by  the  police  in  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  were  homemade. 

The  day  that  semi-automatics  become  ille- 
gal, organized  crime  will  swiftly  supply  the 
criminal  market  with  mass-produced  illegal 
guns.  Tulane  Professor  James  Wright, 
author  of  the  National  Institute  of  Justice 
study  of  criminal  gun  use.  argues  that  gun 
controls  are  less  likely  to  reduce  the  pool  of 
criminal  guns  than  to  provide  organized 
crime  with  lucrative  new  business. 

In  1986.  the  National  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police  surveyed  every  major  police 
official  in  the  country:  97  percent  believed 
that  a  firearms  ownership  ban  would  not 
reduce  crime  or  keep  criminals  from  using 
gims;  89  percent  believed  that  gun  control 
laws  such  as  those  in  Chicago.  Washington. 
D.C.  and  New  York  City  had  no  effect  on 
criminals;  and  90  percent  believed  that  if 
firearms  ownership  was  banned,  ordinary 
citizens  would  be  more  likely  to  be  targets 
of  armed  violence. 

Even  the  most  severe  controls  on  honest 
citizens  do  not  stop  criminals.  Since  1934. 
anyone  who  wishes  to  buy  a  fully  automatic 
weapon,  such  as  the  Thompson  Submachine 
gun.  must  pass  a  rigorous  licensing  process 
that  requires  a  federal  fingerprint  check,  an 
F.B.I,  background  investigation,  a  letter  of 
permission  from  the  local  police  chief,  a 
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wait  of  up  to  six  months,  and  hundreds  of 
dollars  in  fees  and  taxes.  The  system  works 
m&rvelously;  no  licensed  automatic  has  ever 
been  used  in  a  crime. 

And  the  system  does  not  work  at  all.  Auto- 
matic weapons,  including  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  guns  missing  from  U.S.  mili- 
tary arsenals,  are  readily  obtainable,  even 
by  teenage  gang  members.  A  system  that 
cannot  control  fuU  autos  will  not  work  any 
better  on  seml-autos. 

In  Chicago,  Washington,  and  New  York 
City,  gun  bans  have  disarmed  the  citizenry 
and  thereby  Increased  crime.  Please  do  not 
cause  more  crime  by  depriving  American 
citizens  of  the  firearms  they  need  for  self- 
defense  In  these  dangerous  times. 

Some  people  contend  that  because  self- 
loading  rifles  are  more  dangerous  than  the 
guns  In  existence  In  1789,  they  are  not  pro- 
tected by  the  Constitution. 

James  Madison  never  watched  television, 
or  talked  on  the  telephone.  Yet  the  first 
amendment  protects  the  speech  of  TV  re- 
porters, and  the  fourth  amendment  protects 
the  privacy  of  telephone  conversations.  The 
BUI  of  Rights  did  not  speak  of  particular 
technologies,  but  of  categories  of  rights:  the 
freedom  of  speech,  the  right  to  keep  and 
bear  arms,  the  right  to  freedom  from 
searches  without  probable  cause.  As  tech- 
nology creates  new  ways  to  exercise  these 
rights,  the  Constitution  provides  a  continu- 
ing structure  for  their  protection. 

Besides,  most  other  Constitutional  free- 
doms are  more  dangerous  now  than  they 
were  200  years  ago:  60  Minutes  or  the 
Miami  Herald  can  Instantly  destroy  a  per- 
son's national  repuUtlon.  The  publication 
of  leaked  national  security  Information 
during  a  war  could  lead  to  the  death  of 
American  soldiers  minutes  later.  A  national 
security  leak  during  a  superpower  confron- 
tation could  damage  negotiating  positions, 
and  lead  In  the  worst  case  to  nuclear  war. 

Destructive  religious  cults  did  not  exist 
200  years  ago.  But  today,  freedom  of  reli- 
gion can  kill  people— as  we  learned  at  Jones- 
town—and can  cripple  minds— as  we  see  In 
victims  of  Sun  Myung  Moon's  20th  century 
brainwashing  techniques. 

New  technologies  such  as  telephones  and 
automobiles  make  possible  the  existence  of 
criminal  organizations  of  vastly  greater 
scale— and  harm— than  before. 

Para-mllltary  guns  have  killed  fewer 
people  In  the  last  decade  than  Jim  Jones  did 
in  one  day.  Despite  some  misinformed 
claims,  we  do  not  face  an  assault  rifle  crisis 
requiring  the  abrogation  of  Constitutional 
rights.  Studies  by  the  National  Institute  of 
Justice,  by  the  BA.T.P.,  and  by  weapons  ex- 
perts from  the  New  York,  Chicago,  and  Los 
Angeles  police  forces  confirm  that  crlmJ- 
nals.  Including  drug  dealers,  only  rarely  use 
assault  rifles.  Criminals  prefer  the  portabil- 
ity and  concealabUlty  of  handguns  and 
sawed-of  f  shotguns. 

In  these  dangerous  times  when  criminal 
gangs  are  on  the  rampage,  the  government 
must  not  Infringe  the  American  people's 
right  to  keep  and  bear  arms  that  are  essen- 
tial for  self-defense.  We  do  not  believe  that 
any  of  our  Constitutional  rights  should  be 
put  aside  because  It  Is  alleged  that  those 
rights  are  more  dangerous  now.  If  the  Con- 
stitution Is  obsolete— and  we  do  not  believe 
It  is— the  proper  approach  Is  to  amend  It. 
not  to  flout  It. 
Constitutional  rights  are  for  all  time. 
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TRffiUTE  TO  ST.  ANDREW  THE 
APOSTLE  CHURCH  OF  CLIP- 
TON,  NJ,  ON  THE  CELEBRA- 
TION OP  ITS  GOLDEN  JUBLIEE 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

or  NEW  jERsrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  15,  1989 
Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  the  deepest 
reverence  and  the  greatest  pride  that  I  rise 
today  to  salute  an  outstanding  house  of  wor- 
ship in  my  Eighth  Congressional  District  of 
New  Jersey  which,  for  the  last  half  century, 
has  been  a  spiritual  focal  point  and  a  beacon 
of  faith  for  countless  numbers  of  worshipers  in 
the  greater  northern  New  Jersey  area. 

I  am  speaking  of  St.  Andrew  the  Apostle 
Roman  Catholic  Church  of  Clifton,  NJ,  which 
will  culminate  the  celebration  of  its  golden  ju- 
bilee with  a  banquet  on  Saturday,  May  20, 
1989,  at  the  Robin  Hood  Inn  in  Clifton,  NJ.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  know  this  celebration  is  a  great 
source  of  pride  to  St.  Andrew's  most  distin- 
guished pastor,  Msgr.  Peter  A.  McBride,  who 
has  been  his  church's  guiding  force  for  the 
past  14  years,  and  who  was  elevated  to  Mon- 
signor  just  2  months  ago. 

Indeed,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  golden  jubilee 
celebration  itself  is  a  fitting  tritxjte  to  Monsi- 
gnor  McBride's  unparalleled  vision,  leadership, 
and  love  for  his  congregation  and  has  special 
meaning  to  all  of  those  people  whose  lives 
have  been  fortified  by  this  fine  parish. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  to  acquaint  you  and 
our  colleagues  more  fully  with  this  outstanding 
house  of  worship,  I  would  like  to  insert,  for  the 
Record,  the  official  history  of  St.  Andrew  the 
Apostle  Roman  Catfiolic  Church: 

When  The  Most  Reverend  Thomas  H. 
McLaughlin,  the  first  bishop  of  Paterson. 
commissioned  new  churches  In  his  fledgling 
diocese,  it  was  his  wish  that  they  bear  the 
names  of  the  first  men  called  to  be  apostles. 
Thus.  In  December.  1938.  the  second  church 
was  named  St.  Andrew  the  Apostle,  after 
the  second  man  called  by  Christ  to  follow 
Him.  The  first  pastor  of  the  Church  was 
Father  (later  Msgr.)  Carmel  J.  Scanlan,  ap- 
pointed on  January  1,  1939. 

Mass  and  other  religious  services  were 
held  at  the  Poor  Farm  Building,  across  Mt. 
Prospect  Ave.  from  the  church's  present  lo- 
cation, until  May  28,  1940,  when  Bishop 
McLaughlin  dedicated  the  present  church 
building.  There  were  fewer  than  300  fami- 
lies In  the  parish  at  the  time  of  Its  inaugu- 
ral. 

Fr.  Scanlan  was  responsible  for  setting  up 
many  of  the  various  organizations  that  are 
still  the  backbone  of  parish  life  today.  In- 
cluding the  choir.  Rosary  Society  and  youth 
organizations.  He  also  saw  to  the  acquisition 
of  the  parish  organ,  which  formerly  be- 
longed to  Alfred  Rlngllng  of  the  Rlngllng 
Brothers,  and  part  of  which  Is  still  used  In 
the  current  church  organ. 

Joe  Welsbrod.  one  of  the  original  mem- 
bers of  St.  Andrew's  parish,  remembers  Pr. 
Scanlan  as  a  "warm  and  loving  person,  well- 
spoken  yet  himible;  a  real  priest  with  whom 
one  always  felt  at  home." 

FoUowlng  World  War  H,  the  United 
States  experienced  a  tremendous  expansion 
In  housing  and  families,  and  St.  Andrew's 
was  not  Immune  to  this  growth.  On  Decem- 
ber 31,  1946.  Pr  Scanlan  was  transferred  to 
another  church  and  was  succeeded  as  pastor 
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by  Fr.  Francis  J.  Doogan.  During  Pr.  Doo- 
gan's  seven  year  tenure,  St.  Andrew's  built 
and  l>egan  a  parish  school  and  convent, 
staffed  by  the  Sisters  of  the  PresenUtlon  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary.  However,  it  was 
not  an  easy  task. 

Pr.  Doogan  wrote  at  the  time.  "There  was 
great  difficulty  In  procuring  Sisters  for  the 
school.  We  began  communicating  with  vari- 
ous orders  in  Sept..  1951.  and  were  unsuc- 
cessful with  so  many  that  we  had  almost 
given  up  all  hope  ...  on  March  23  [19521. 
the  Mother  [of  the  PresenUtlon  Sisters) 
called  and  accepted  my  invitation  to  staff 
the  school.  .  .  .  they  were  the  first  Sisters  I 
ever  knew,  when  they  tought  me  as  a  boy  In 
Ireland  ...  I  am  so  very  proud  to  have 
them  In  my  school .  .  ." 

The  cornerstone  for  St.  Andrew's  School 
was  laid  on  Nov.  2,  1952,  and  the  school 
opened  on  Monday.  Feb.  2,  1953.  with  Sister 
Mary  Dorothea  serving  as  the  school  princi- 
pal and  a  total  of  150  pupils  in  grades  K-4. 
Pr.  Gabriel  S.  Stone  replaced  Fr.  Doogan 
as  pastor  on  Jan.  21.  1954.  and  served  for  17 
years,  the  longest  tenure  of  any  pastor  thus 
far.  Under  his  direction.  St.  Andrew's 
church  and  school  expanded  to  accommo- 
date Clifton's  thriving  Allwood  and  Rich- 
field sections. 

These  changes  were  part  of  a  long-term 
Building  Fund  project.  In  June  of  1956.  Pr. 
Stone  wrote.  "All  the  volunteers  who  met  to 
canvass  the  parish  for  funds  for  an  addition 
of  six  classrooms  and  the  enlargement  of 
the  cafeteria  were  praised  and  thanked  at 
the  Masses.  The  parishioners  were  request- 
ed ...  to  fulfill  pledges  to  advance  the 
Catholic  education  of  our  youth  and  young 
children." 

The  chureh  building  added  two  "wings"  in 
1962.  doubling  its  seating  capacity  to  1.000, 
and  during  this  time  the  chureh  and  rectory 
were  first  connected.  In  the  meantime,  the 
school  added  the  downstairs  section  along 
St.  Andrew's  Boulevard  and  enlarged  the 
cafeteria.  These  renovations  were  much 
needed:  the  parish  registration  had  In- 
creased to  more  than  1500  families,  and 
school  enrollment  during  the  period  from 
1959  to  1963  averaged  more  than  730.  peak- 
ing at  753  pupils  in  1960-fll. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  was  undergoing  changes  of  Its  own 
In  the  form  of  Vatican  CouncU  II.  and  St. 
Andrew's  was  renovated  to  comply  with  the 
Council's  Norms  during  the  time  Pr.  Eugene 
L.  Romano  served  as  pastor.  He  succeeded 
Pr.  Stone,  who  died  on  May  26, 1971. 

The  removal  of  the  altar  raU.  the  move- 
ment of  the  organ  from  the  loft,  and  the 
modernization  of  the  altar's  appearance 
were  some  of  the  changes  Instituted  by  Pr. 
Romano. 

As  the  CathoUc  Church  faced  a  worldwide 
storage  of  priests  at  this  time,  steps  were 
taken  to  combat  this  problem  on  a  local 
level  as  well.  In  1974,  Deacon  Albert 
Schwlnd.  a  candidate  In  the  first  Permanent 
Dlaconate  Class  In  the  Paterson  Diocese, 
was  assigned  to  St.  Andrew's.  Lay  people 
were  given  an  Increasing  role  In  the  liturgy. 
In  1975.  Pr.  Peter  A.  McBride.  who  had  suc- 
ceeded Pr.  Romano  as  pastor  on  January  29, 
Introduced  Eucharistlc  Ministers  to  assist  In 
the  distribution  of  Communion  Ixjth  at 
Bfass  and  to  the  sick  at  home.  In  addition, 
programs  were  Implemented  to  assist  the 
homebound  and  to  provide  spiritual  guid- 
ance for  Individuals  and  groups. 

Under  Pr.  McBride's  stewardship.  St.  An- 
drew's Church  Installed  air  conditioning  In 
1984  and.  In  1986,  began  the  Rite  of  Chris- 
tian InltlaUon  of  Adults  (RCIA),  whereby 
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converts  tre  receiyed  into  the  Catholic 
Church.  So  far,  24  such  people  have  Joined 
St.  Andrew's  Church  through  this  program. 
Fr.  IfcBride,  reflecting  on  the  growth  of 
St  Andrew's  Parish  over  the  last  50  years, 
remarked.  "We  have  every  reason  to  be 
truly  proud  of  all  Pastors  and  Associates  as 
weU  as  Sisters  and  lay  people  who  have 
worked  together  In  building  a  strong,  vi- 
brant Christian  Community.  Today,  we  look 
forward  with  renewed  enthusiasm  to  contin- 
ue the  work  already  begun,  and  with  Divine 
assistance,  to  bring  the  message  to  the  yet 
unborn. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to 
present  a  brief  portrait  of  the  tong  and  storied 
history  of  SL  Andrew  the  Apostie  Roman 
Catholic  Church  as  it  celebrates  a  hatf  century 
as  a  tnie  beacon  of  faith  to  so  many  people  in 
tlw  northern  New  Jersey  area.  And  I  invite 
you  and  our  colleagues  to  ioin  me  in  saluting 
this  outstandmg  house  of  workshop  wtiKh  has 
made  its  community,  State  and  our  Natk>n  a 
better  place  to  live,  SL  Andrew  the  Apostie 
Roman  Catholic  Church  of  Clifton,  NJ. 


JOHN  BOTLAN  EARNS  EAGLE 
SCOUT  AWARD 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

OP  PKinf STLVAMIA 
IH  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRXSEMTATIVES 

Monday,  May  15.  1989 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  want  to 
give  special  recognitk>n  to  a  your>g  man  from 
the  Sixth  Congressioral  District  of  Pennsytva- 
nia  who  has  demonstrated  qualities  of  leader- 
ship and  responsibility.  The  young  man  I  am 
speaking  of  is  John  Boyian,  a  member  of  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  AmerKa,  Troop  45  in  Ashland, 
PA  On  June  4,  1989,  John  wHI  receive  the 
Eagle  Scout  Award  for  his  outstanding 
achievements  as  a  Boy  Scout  The  Eagle 
Scout  Award  is  the  highest  honor  a  scout  can 
eam  and  it  is  Hkjstrative  of  John  Boylan's  abili- 
ty to  excel  in  a  given  situatxxi. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  John  Boyian  for 
his  many  accomplishments  as  a  Boy  Scout 
and  congratulate  Nm  for  earning  ttiis  high 
tionor.  John's  commitment  to  exceilerKe  is 
manifest  in  the  Eagle  Scout  Award  and  he 
can  be  proud  of  the  distinction  to  be  be- 
stowed upon  him  on  June  4. 


HONORING  CHIEF  JOSEPH  J. 
ZOITO  ON  HIS  RETIREMENT 


UMI 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or  lussACHuaai  xs 
Of  THI  HOUSK  OP  KBPRXSEHTATIVBS 

Monday.  May  IS.  1989 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to  pay 
Mxjie  to  Joaeph  J.  Zoito,  Jr.  who  has  reoentiy 
compMad  34  years  o«  ooivtee  on  the  pofice 
toroe  in  Womitown.  MA.  inckxfng  26  years 
••  cNaf.  Chief  Zoito  began  his  cveer  as  a 
fuMbne  officer  on  Soplaimber  27,  1956.  He 
has  touched  Meraay  thousands  of  lives  and 
gained  rggpact  and  gratHude  tor  his  innumera- 
bis  acMswamenls. 

CNef  ZoMo's  career  has  been  mwkad  by 
dsdtoalsd  service  to  his  counfey.  to  his  com- 
munity of  Wamstown.  wid  to  his  feiow  man. 
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CXiring  WorM  War  II,  he  was  awarded  the 
Bronze  Star  and  five  battle  stars  while  serving 
with  the  Army  Combat  Engineers  in  Europe.  In 
1960,  while  serving  his  community  as  a  police 
offk»r,  he  was  awarded  the  American  Legion 
medal  for  outstanding  heroism  for  rescuing  a 
4-year  old  boy  from  his  burning  home  while 
off-duty.  While  serving  as  chief  of  police,  he 
helped  direct  ttw  growth  of  his  department 
from  a  few  officers  to  a  total  of  ten  regular 
and  five  reserve  offners.  Chief  Zoito  also 
found  tt>e  time  to  serve  as  president  of  the 
Massachusetts  Polk:e  Chiefs'  Associatron  in 
1971  and  pursue  a  degree  in  criminal  justice, 
which  he  earned  in  1972. 

There  is  more  than  one  chikJ  wfwse  life  has 
been  saved  by  the  quick  actk>n  of  Chief  Zoito 
and  ttiere  are  numerous  ottier  incklents  that 
vnll  attest  to  the  bravery  of  this  fine  officer. 
However,  in  his  modest  manner  he  will  toss 
tfiese  acts  off  as  being  done  in  the  line  of 
duty  or  because  simply  he  was  there  at  the 
right  time.  He  may  be  leaving  the  force,  but 
Chief  Zoito  is  a  man  who  will  never  retire. 

During  the  1960's  and  early  1970's  wherev- 
er large  groups  of  young  people  gathered  in 
small  towns  arxl  large  communities  across 
America,  violent  outbreaks  and  demonstra- 
tk>ns  sometimes  took  place.  It  is  to  Chief 
Zoito's  credit  and  to  tfie  credit  of  all  of  his  offi- 
cers, tfiat  his  tenure  in  office  lacked  any  sig- 
nifKant  confrontatwns  in  tfie  town  of  Williams- 
town.  In  his  own  special  way  he  has  managed 
to  quietly  handle  potentially  serious  situatk>ns 
from  getting  out  of  hand. 

Joseph  Zoito  has  played  an  important  role 
as  cfiief  of  police  in  Williamstown.  His  dedica- 
tk>n  to  his  work,  his  k>ve  for  his  family,  and  his 
devotkjn  to  his  church  has  earned  him  the  ad- 
miratk>n  of  ttie  community.  On  June  14,  a 
dinner  is  being  hek)  in  Chief  Zoito's  honor.  It 
will  give  all  of  us  wtx)  have  admired  the  chief 
an  opportunity  to  express  our  gratitude  for  his 
selfless  endeavors.  It  Is  my  hope,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, tfiat  Chief  Joseph  Zoito  will  be  retired  In 
name  only  and  will  continue  to  pursue  ttie 
goal  of  maintaining  a  peaceful  and  safe  com- 
munity. 


TRIBUTE  TO  RON  OUSON 


HON.  MEL  LEVINE 

OPCALirOUflA 
ni  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEFRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  IS,  1989 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  recognize  my  frierKl  and  a  highly  re- 
spected community  leader,  Ron  Olson  wfx) 
will  be  fKXKxed  with  the  AmerKan  Jewish 
Committee's  Learned  Hand  Award  this 
evenkig.  This  award  is  given  each  year  to  an 
outstOTKling  member  of  ttie  legal  professnn 
wtK>,  through  dednation  to  the  prindptes  of 
our  Constitution,  has  been  a  voice  of  under- 
standkig  and  good  wiH. 

Ron  Olson  has  shown  himself  to  be  more 
than  worthy  of  this  great  honor,  and  an  out- 
starxJing  cfwice  for  the  Learned  HarxJ  Award. 
He  is  a  natural-bom  loader  who  has  used  his 
talents  to  further  good  of  his  community  to  a 
degree  that  few  have.  Throughout  his  Hte  he 
has  maintained  a  commitment  to  charitable 
concerns,  and  to  improving  the  welfare  of 
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those  around  him.  His  work  shouM  senre  as 
an  example  to  us  all. 

Ron's  leadership  in  both  the  Los  Angeles 
community  and  ttie  legal  professton  has  t>een 
truly  extraordinary.  In  addltton  to  his  responsi- 
bility to  his  own  law  practk:e,  Ron  has  found 
time  to  become  actively  involved  in  a  wkle  va- 
riety of  humanitarian  projects  and  organiza- 
tions. The  common  thread  in  these  activities  is 
his  commitment  to  justk;e  for  those  wfio  are 
less  at)le  to  pay  for  proper  representatton  in 
our  legal  system.  His  pursuit  of  justne  for  the 
less  fortunate  members  of  our  community  lias 
Intensified  over  the  years  and  he  has  taken  on 
a  great  number  of  leadership  positx)ns 
through  whk:h  he  could  influence  his  col- 
leagues to  join  him  In  that  pursuit.  As  a  young 
lawyer,  and  preskJent  of  ttie  Los  Angeles 
County  Barristers,  part  of  ttie  county  t>ar  asso- 
ciation, he  pustied  for  an  associatton  rule 
change  calling  for  a  mandatory  pro  bono  work 
commitment  from  all  young  lawyers.  Later,  as 
president  and  then  director  of  the  Legal  Akj 
Foundaton  of  Los  Angeles,  and  as  a  memt>er 
of  the  board  of  governors  to  the  State  Bar  of 
California,  he  continued  to  encourage  his  col- 
leagues to  contribute  their  time  and  their  ex- 
pertise to  represent  needy  Individuals,  all  ttie 
while  leading  the  way  by  his  own  example. 

Ron  has  also  been  a  leader  in  the  growing 
movement  toward  alternative  dispute  resolu- 
tion. He  has  written  dozens  of  artk:les  for  pro- 
fessional journals,  participated  in  numerous 
seminars,  and  held  many  leadership  positwns 
designed  to  Investigate  alternatives  to  litiga- 
tion within  ttie  court  system.  And  yet,  he  tias 
continued  to  take  a  hands-on  approach  to 
leadership.  Recently  he  has  become  ttie  infor- 
mal negotiator  for  the  homeless  reskjents  of 
Los  Angeles  in  their  conflicts  with  city  authori- 
ties. 

The  entire  Olson  family  has  joined  Ron  In 
the  pursuit  of  excellence  In  their  respective 
lives  and  In  ttie  furttierance  of  humanitarian 
concerns.  His  wonderful  wife  Janie  was  a 
founding  member  of  ttie  Interfaith  Center  to 
Reverse  the  Arms  Race,  and  has  been  active 
In  a  number  of  ottier  community  organizattons. 
Their  three  great  kids  have  also  stood  out 
among  ttieir  peers.  Kristen,  a  Harvard  gradu- 
ate is,  I  understand,  currently  teactiing  In 
France,  and  is  preparing  to  enter  the  Johns 
Hopkins  School  of  Advanced  Intematwnal 
Studies  here  In  Washington.  Steve,  is  a  juraor 
at  Stanford,  and  Is  spending  ttie  year  studying 
In  Italy.  Amy,  ttie  youngest,  is  a  senkx  in  high 
school,  and  will  be  entering  Carteton  College 
in  ttie  fall. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  woukJ  like  to  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  congratulating  Ron 
Olson  for  being  selected  for  ttiis  great  tionor, 
and  In  recognizing  his  exemplary  humanitarian 
works. 


NEXT  WATER  WAR 
ENCOURAGES  DIVISIVENE88 


HON.  TONY  COELHO 

OFCAUFOUIM 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPHESEHTATTVB 

Monday,  May  IS,  1989 

Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  invMotton 
of  ttie  adMors  of  Issues  in  Science  and  Tech- 
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notogy,  a  magazine  published  by  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences.  I  prepared  the  following 
response  to  an  article  that  appeared  in  the 
¥«nter  1988-89  issue  of  the  magazine.  Por- 
tions of  my  response  were  published  in  the 
magazine's  spring  1989  issue.  The  article, 
"The  Next  Water  War:  Cities  Versus  Agricul- 
ture," was  written  by  Marc  Reisner,  author 
and  fomier  staffer  for  the  Natural  Resources 
Defense  Council  [NRDC]  in  San  Francisco. 
While  the  article  professes  to  be  a  cold,  de- 
tached examination  of  irrigated  agriculture  in 
the  West,  it  offers  a  distorted  picture  of  West- 
em  agriculture  to  justify  NRDC's  goal  of  elimi- 
nating farming  in  many  areas  of  California  and 
the  other  western  states.  Mr.  Reisner  appar- 
ently hopes  to  advance  this  agenda  by  driving 
a  wedge  between  urt>an  and  agricultural  water 
users. 

My  response  to  Mr.  Reisner's  article  fol- 
lows: 

Marc  Reisner,  in  his  "cold,  detached"  look 
at  Western  agriculture  and  Its  use  of  water 
(Winter  Issue).  Ignores  or  gives  scant  atten- 
tion to  a  numl)er  of  facts  that  do  not  sup- 
port hla  assertion  that  society  and  the  envi- 
ronment would  be  better  served  U  water 
wer«  moved  from  agriculture  to  the  cities. 

To  begin  with,  he  completely  disregards 
the  numerous  social  and  environmental 
problems  we  already  face  as  a  result  of 
growing  url>anlzation  and  the  ever-increas- 
ing concentration  of  people  and  their  wastes 
in  metropolitan  areas.  Reisner  also  disre- 
gards or  distorts  facts  about  California's 
water  and  agriculture.  For  example,  he  as- 
serts that  "agriculture  accounts  for  85  per- 
cent of  all  water  use"  in  California.  The  per- 
ception is  that  farmers  consimie  a  huge 
amount  of  all  the  water  in  the  state  and 
leave  very  little  for  anyone  else.  The  facts 
tell  a  different  story. 

According  to  the  California  Department 
of  Water  Resources,  the  state's  total  poten- 
tial surface  water  supply  Is  about  78  million 
acre-feet,  of  which  agriculture  uses  about  27 
million  acre  feet,  or  about  35  percent.  Urlwui 
and  other  uses,  including  envirotmiental 
purposes,  account  for  slightly  more  than  7 
million  acre-feet.  That  does  not  Include  an 
additional  3  million  acre-feet  dedicated 
■ole^  to  environmental  preservation  by  the 
WUd  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act.  In  aU,  nearly  60 
percent  of  California's  total  surface  water 
■upply  remains  untapped  in  rivers,  streams 
and  lakes.  The  sUte's  developed  supply  Is 
approximately  34  million  acre-feet,  of  which 
80  percent  is  uaed  by  agriculture  and  16  per- 
cent by  cities.  However,  tha«e  figures  do  not 
reflect  the  fact  that  much  of  what  Is  pro- 
duced by  irrigated  agriculture  Is  consumed 
by  urb«n  dwellers.  Clearly,  farmers  are  not 
gobbling  up  vast  amounts  of  water  for  their 
penonaluae. 

Reisner  also  tnintmiwi  agriculture's  place 
In  the  aocial  and  economic  fabric  of  Califor- 
nia. According  to  state  figures,  the  gross 
value  of  agricultural  production  in  1987  was 
$15.6  billion.  The  state's  78.000  farms  em- 
ployed about  one-half  million  people  direct- 
ly. Indirectly,  these  farms  provided  2.3  mil- 
UoD  Jobs,  or  one  out  of  every  five  Jobs  in  the 
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the  San  Joaquin  VaUey's  high-quality 
cotton  and  other  California  agricultural 
products  totaled  $3.3  billion  in  1987,  and 
helped  offset  Imports  of  foreign  manufac- 
tured goods. 

The  California  agricultural  community  Is 
not  flatly  opposed  to  the  idea  that  the  mar- 
keting of  water  should  be  part  of  the  solu- 
tion to  the  state's  water  problems.  But 
water  marketing  is  an  extremely  complex 
Issue  that  raises  a  variety  of  difficult  legal, 
social  and  economic  questions.  I  wholeheart- 
edly agree  with  Reisner  that  the  first  priori- 
ty must  be  to  protect  the  local  economies 
that  could  be  hurt  by  massive  water  trans- 
fers. 

I  also  agree  that  there  is  enough  water  in 
California  to  meet  the  legitimate  needs  of 
agriculture,  cities  and  the  environment. 
Meeting  those  needs  will,  of  course,  require 
making  some  tough  choices.  We  can  make 
wise  choices  only  if  we  work  together  with- 
out engaging  in  the  divisive  tactic  of  pitting 
city  dwellers  against  farmers. 


DAME  AT  SEA 


HON.  IKE  SKELTON 

OP  lassouKi 

IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHESKWTATIVES 
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His  critldon  of  irrigated  pasture,  alfalfa, 
ootton  and  rice  Is  a  superficial  view  of  a 
oomplex  situation.  Pasture,  alfalfa  and 
ootton  seed,  for  example,  are  Important  ele- 
awnts  In  the  production  of  meat  and  milk. 
Tlieae  two  commodities  account  for  a  large 
portion  of  California's  agricultural  output 
and  are  major  Ingredients  In  the  diets  of 
oonsumeis  across  the  country.  Exports  of 


Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  having  been 
aboard  the  U.S.S.  Iowa  last  December,  and 
seeing  the  fine  young  men  aboard  that 
wounded  ship.  I  think  it  fitting  that  this  article 
by  Joan  M.  Stapleton  from  the  New  Republic 
be  shared  with  my  colleagues: 

[From  the  New  RepubUc.  May  22,  19891 
Damx  atSba 
(By  Joan  M.  Stapleton) 
I'm  in  the  gun  room  of  numl)er  Two  turret 
aboard  the  USS  WUcoiiain,  sister  ship  to 
the  wounded  USS  lotoa.  The  ledge  and  raU- 
ing  where  I  stand  are  covered  with  a  thin 
film  of  oil.  not  slippery  but  viscous  enough 
to  remind  me  I'm  Inside  a  weU-lubricated 
machine.  As  if  gazing  into  a  weU,  I  can  see 
beyond  the  raUing  to  the  lowermost  floor 
five  decks  below.  I  feel  dizzy  from  the  hu- 
midity, the  height,  and  the  pungent  smell- 
noticeable  almost  everywhere  on  board,  but 
particularly  redolent  here.  "The  silk  bags  of 
propellant  and  the  proJectUes  are  elevatored 
to  this  room  from  the  powder  magazines 
and  the  sheU  decks  below  and  then  loaded 
into  the  gun  right  here,"  a  young  gunner's 
mate  says,  pointing  to  the  gaping  barrel  of 
the  largest  gim  on  earth.  The  technology  of 
this  fearsome  weapon  is  scarcely  different 
from    that    of    the    cannons    on    Nelson's 
wooden  flagship.  To  fire  it,  our  gunner  and 
his  numerous  mates  must  do  a  carefully 
choreographed  dance  of  destruction,  first 
sliding  the  projectile  into  the  breech,  then 
gingerly  placing  the  cylindrical  silk  bags  of 
black  powder,  then  ratcheting  the  contrap- 
tion shut.  An  ominous  red  stripe  on  the  wall 
of  the  turret  Just  inches  from  the  railing 
marks  the  boundary  of  the  gun's  recoU.  It's 
a  dangerous  place.  The  young  gunner's  en- 
thusiasm Bs  he  mimes  the  firing  seems  eerie. 
Amid  this  massive  steel  and  brass.  I  am 
acutely  aware  of  the  fllmstness  of  flesh  snd 
blood. 

I  had  been  Invited  along  with  other  pub- 
lishers and  medU  types  on  a  four-day  Navy 
tour.  Not  only  would  we  be  visiting  some  of 
the  Navy's  finest  vessels  during  maneuvers 
in  the  Atlantic,  but  we  would  have  the  op- 
portunity to  meet  the  brass  and  hobnob 
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with  our  fighting  men  at  sea.  When  I  called 
the  pubUc  affairs  officer  to  RSVP.  he  inti- 
mated that  I  was  the  first  "lady"  they'd 
ever  asked  on  such  a  tour.  In  my  imagina- 
tion, a  deckful  of  glistening  gobs  in  beUbot- 
toms  and  rakishly  angled  saUor  caps  in- 
stantly burst  Into  "There  Is  Nothing  Like  a 
Dame,"  saluting  me  with  their  mops.  Heav- 
ens, how  could  I  possibly  decline? 

But  then,  the  very  day  we  are  to  depart 
for  Norfolk,  that  disastrous  explosion  occurs 
on  board  the  loioa,  killing  47  men.  Immedi- 
ately,   my    mischievous    anticipation    gives 
way  to  sadness  and  anxiety.  I  also  must 
admit  a  grim  Interest  In  how  a  public  rela- 
tions Junket  will  be  handled  in  the  wake  of 
such  a  cataclysm.  Will  it  be  canceled  or  sub- 
stantially changes?  No— except  for  a  few 
minor  details,  the  show  goes  on.  The  same 
officers  who  had  been  serving  as  offical 
Navy  spokespersons  with  the  press  and  the 
Iowa  crew  families  rush  to  keep  their  ap- 
pointments with  us.  <Dur  host,  the  charis- 
matic Adm.  PoweU  P.  Carter  Jr.,  Command- 
er in  Chief,  U.S.  Atlantic  Fleet  (cmcLAirr, 
pronounced    "slnk-lant,"    in    Navy    short- 
hand), forgoes  his  planned  remarks  at  our 
first  morning  briefing  to  recount  to  us  the 
dreadful  details  of  the  accident:  the  efforts 
at  recovery;  the  lack  of  wounded  survivors; 
the  painstaking  process  of  seeking  out  next 
of  kin  and  notifying  them,  as  the  Navy  has 
always  done.  In  person. 

Three  days  pass  and  we  have  trooped  on 
and  off  a  nuclear  submarine  and  Its  tender, 
an  amphibious  Landing  Cnli  Air  Cushion, 
the   battleship,   and  Marine  Corps   tanks. 
Jeeps,  rafte.  and  helos.  Saturday  brings  the 
showiest  leg  of  the  tour  a  visit  to  an  air- 
craft carrier,  the  USS  Dtoight  D.  Eitentiow- 
er.  The  only  way  to  land  on  an  aircraft  car- 
rier short  of  being  lowered  In  a  net  Is  to 
travel  in  a  plane  equipped  to  be  wire-caught 
by  a  tailhook.  We  are  fitted  out  In  life  vests 
and  torturously  tight  helmeU  aptly  called 
cranials.  and  strapped  four  different  ways 
into  our  seats  in  a  windowleas,  prop-driven 
COD.  or  Carrier  Onboard  Delivery  cargo 
plane.  My  back  to  the  pUot.  I  whlteknuckle 
my  way  through  a  swooping  descent,  my 
gasps  keeping  time  with  a  flashing  red  sign 
that  warns.  Prepare  for  arrested  landing. 
SuddeiUy    a    great    metallic    screech    cuU 
through  the  roar  of  the  engines,  and  we  are 
thrown  violently  forward  against  our  straps, 
held  there  for  an  Instant,  then  flung  back- 
ward and  Jammed  against  our  seat  backs.  Pl- 
naUy.     we     are     shudderlngly,     rattllngly 
brought  to  a  stop.  light-headed,  we  trot  tri- 
umphantly from  the  rear  of  the  craft,  like  a 
football  team  at  the  start  of  the  game. 

Did  you  know  that  an  (Orcraft  carrier's 
full  complement  is  5,500  men— no  wom«» 
sailors  allowed  abou^  combat  vessels,  you 
know— and  that  the  average  age  Is  about  20? 
As  I  stroll,  climb,  and  hoist  myself  through 
the  narrow  passageways  of  the  ship.  I  en- 
counter reactions  among  the  men  that 
range  from  blushing  abashment  to  out-and- 
out  horror.  You  can  cut  the  testosterone 
with  a  knife.  By  the  time  our  smaU  bai»d 
visiU  the  ship's  store  to  purchase  memen- 
tos. I'm  so  intoxicated  by  my  vast  outnum- 
bering that  I  can't  resist  asking  the  clerk 
loudly  In  my  best  Marilyn  Monroe  voice. 
"Excuse  me,  sir.  but  do  you  carry  naU  polish 
remover?"  A  burrt  of  laughter  rings 
through  the  metal  commissary— amaslng. 
explosive  Uughter.  from  heads  popping  and 
flipping  like  the  bells  and  levers  in  a  plnbaU 
machine.  For  a  blissful  moment,  I  *eel  a 
hint  of  what  It  must  be  like  to  do  a  USD 
tour  with  Bob  Hope. 
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Nothlnc  bcftta  the  shows  an  aircraft  carri- 
er provides.  Unable  to  sleep  (Jets  slamming 
onto  the  deck  a  few  floors  above  my  head 
may  have  something  to  do  with  It).  I  tiptoe 
Into  the  officer's  lounge  and  commandeer 
the  XO— the  Executive  Officer— who  is 
hai>py  to  escort  me  to  the  flag  deck  to 
watch  flight  ops  in  the  moonlight.  We  pad 
into  a  darkened  room  of  windows  high 
above  the  catapults  and  landing  tracks.  The 
crew  below  are  directing  activity  with  glow- 
ing colored  torches  that  seem  to  dance  and 
weave  on  their  own  power.  Above  the  din,  I 
stare  in  wonder  at  mammoth  F/A-18  Hor- 
nets and  F-14A  Tomcats  gliding  past  my 
noae  as  they  coast  in  to  land,  trailing  rain- 
bows. An  occasional  approaching  plane  is 
waved  off  into  the  blackness,  but  mostly 
they  touch  down  effortlessly,  then  fold  and 
tuck  their  wings  to  slip  snugly  into  their  di- 
agonal parking  spaces  on  the  deck.  Others 
stretch  their  wings  open  and  blast  verticaUy 
into  the  night.  "I  never  get  tired  of  this," 
my  XO  murmurs,  echoing  a  refrain  I've 
heard  from  officers  and  enlisted  men  alike 
on  every  ship  we've  visited.  "It's  Just  too 
much  fund." 

Properly  dazzled  by  the  colorful  ballet  on 
the  deck  of  the  carrier,  decorated  with  the 
insignia,  pins,  and  collar  buttons  of  bashful 
boys,  and  indoctrinated  to  the  credo  of 
peace  through  preparedness,  my  colleagues 
and  I  are  finaUy  COD-loaded  and  "cat- 
launched"  (thrown  by  catapult,  an  exhila- 
rating process  that  slingshots  you  from  0  to 
ISO  mph  in  2.5  seconds)  from  the  deck  of 
the  Ike  at  1300  hours  on  Sunday.  As  we 
head  for  shore,  I  reflect  on  the  Intelligence 
of  the  personnel  we  met  on  all  levels,  the  In- 
genlousness  of  the  systems  with  which  our 
ships  are  fitted,  the  efficiency  of  Navy  oper- 
ations big  and  small— and  on  a  world  that 
demands  such  a  heavy  price,  In  dollars  and 
in  the  lives  of  our  young  men.  to  assure  our 
readiness  for  war  while  our  domestic  prob- 
lems loom  ever  larger.  Early  for  my  flight 
home.  I  watch  sadly  as  arriving  fathers, 
mothers,  and  wives,  their  faces  drawn. 
wander  past  me  in  the  air  terminal,  drifting 
listlessly  toward  a  table  marked  "n.S.S. 
Iowa  Information." 
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HON.  BILL  RICHARDSON 

OP  mew  MKXICO 
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Monday,  May  IS,  1989 
Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  WHIiam  J. 
Bennett.  Director  of  the  Office  of  National 
Drug  Control  PoKcy,  recently  soNctted  sugges- 
tions from  all  50  States  for  the  formulation  of 
a  national  drug  policy.  In  my  home  State  of 
New  Mexico,  the  department  of  public  safety, 
under  the  dvection  of  C.  Robert  Kemble.  has 
formulated  a  plan  which  couM  easily  serve  as 
a  model  for  other  States  and  our  ration.  I  ap- 
plaud the  important  tvorfc  of  Mr.  Kemble  and 
the  department  of  public  safety  in  New 
Mexico.  Their  efforts  can  and  wM  have  a  sig- 
nificant impact  on  how  our  Natnn  faces  the 
chaHenge  poeed  by  drugs.  I  commend  to  my 
coMeaguaa*  attention  an  outline  of  this  strate- 
gy as  fonvarded  to  Mr.  Bennett 
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Statx  OP  New  Mkxico 
DKPAxmKirT  OP  Public  SAPrrr. 

Santa  Fe,  NM.  May  4.  1989. 
Attention  Bruce  Games. 
Dr.  WnxiAM  J.  Bkhmxtt, 
Director,  Office  of  Natioiial  Drug  Control 
Policy,  Waahington,  DC. 
DxAR  Dr.  BawMsri.  This  is  In  response  to 
your  recent  letter  to  Governor  Camithers. 
He  has  asked  me  to  respond  for  him.  New 
Mexico  wishes  you  every  success  in  your 
critically  important  development  of  a  na- 
tional drug  control  strategy.  To  that  end 
and  without  elaboration,  we  submit  the  fol- 
lowing thoughts. 

GKNKHAL  PRUfCIPLXS 

Whatever  plans  you  develop  from  a  "stra- 
tegic" sense,  they  obviously  must  be  de- 
signed for  long-term  continuity  and  on  a 
non-partisan  ImisIs.  We  believe  that  alwve 
all.  the  reduction  of  drug  demand  must  suc- 
ceed or  all  other  efforts  will  fall.  According- 
ly, as  a  nation  we  should  concentrate, 
though  not  exclusively,  on  prevention  ef- 
forts particularly  In  our  5  to  IS  year  age 
group  and.  In  doing  so.  Involve  and  strength- 
en families.  Furthermore,  we  need  to  get 
much  tougher  with  the  so-called  "casual" 
and  "social"  users  who  keep  the  pushers  in 
business. 

As  In  any  "unlimited  war",  every  potential 
resource  should  be  considered.  More  specifi- 
cally: 

DEMAIfS  REDUCTION 

(1)  We  need  a  major  national  public 
awareness  campaign  using  the  pro  bono  as- 
sistance of  the  best  professional  minds  in 
advertisement,  public  relations,  and  media. 
In  the  final  analysis,  the  drug  war  must  be 
won  at  the  grass  roots  level.  A  World  War  II 
level  of  public  Information  and  consequent 
commitment  can  do  far  more  than  all  of 
the— albeit  necessary— drug  treatment  and 
law  enforcement  efforts  combined.  (In  that 
regard,  the  media  should  be  asked  to  consid- 
er stricter  policies  on  alcohol  advertise- 
ments and  corporate  sponsors  should  be 
asked  to  refuse  sponsorship  of  television 
programs  which  glamorize  alcohol/drug 
use.) 

(2)  Related  to  that  campaign,  there  are 
several  sets  of  highly  potential  resources 
that  are  helping  but  are  not  yet  fully 
tapped.  National  civic  club  organizations  are 
an  excellent  example.  If  Rotary.  Klwanls, 
Optimists,  Elks.  Lions,  Jaycees,  and  others 
would  Jointly  commit  to  public  awareness, 
as  well  as  other  drug  prevention  activities, 
they  could  effectively  touch  virtually  every 
community  of  any  size  In  the  nation. 

(3)  Likewise,  the  business  community  and 
leadership  have  not  been  fully  marshalled, 
either  in  their  own  substantial  capabilities 
for  Influencing  public  attitude  nor  in  their 
efforts  to  Insure  their  own  drug-free  work- 
place. The  business  arena  is  still  too  often  In 
the  "denial"  posture. 

(4)  National  and  state  associations  of 
Chambers  of  Commerce  could  make  sut>- 
stantial  contributions  by  taking  a  positive 
position  on  the  Importance  of  communities 
to  have  control  of  the  drug  situation  for 
their  own  economic  welfare. 

(5)  The  broad  resources  of  universities  and 
colleges  also  need  to  be  activated  and  co- 
ordinated, not  only  in  aggressively  handling 
their  own  on-campus  problems  (they  too  are 
still  "denying  the  problem"),  but  In  bringing 
to  bear  the  capabilities  of  their  colleges  of 
education,  schools  of  Journalism,  depart- 
ments of  social  studies,  medical  schools, 
graduate  research  capacities,  et  al.  in  sup- 
port of  local  and  state  endeavors.  An  active 
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successful  substance  abuse  prevention  pro- 
gram ought  to  be  a  requirement  for  schools 
to  receive  federal  funds. 

(6)  Our  churches  and  synagogues  certain- 
ly can  do  more  in  several  ways,  including 
bolstering,  twth  publicly  and  within  their 
congregations,  the  all-important  family 
unit. 

(7)  A  greater  effort  toward  an  internation- 
al prevention  network,  not  Just  law  enforce- 
ment interaction,  could  be  valuable.  Per- 
haps the  World  Health  Organization  should 
be  more  intensely  Involved. 

DRUG  KHPORCEMZIIT 

In  the  drug  enforcement  and  supply  re- 
duction area,  we  have  a  nimil>er  of  sugges- 
tions. 

(1)  We  believe  you  should  seriously  con- 
sider establishing  several  control  centers  for 
combined  drug  enforcement  operations.  The 
designated  director  and  operations  staff 
would  Include  representatives  of  each  of  the 
major  sectors  (federal,  state,  and  local  en- 
forcement agencies,  et  al)  as  well  as  appro- 
priate support  activities.  They  would  coordi- 
nate regional  drug  activities  on  a  daily  basis 
working  in  a  facility  which  has  all  of  the 
necessary  command  and  control  communi- 
cations and  Intelligence  sharing  capabilities 
of  any  military  operational  center.  Indeed, 
we  would  be  pleased  to  see  such  a  regional 
control  center  located  in  Albuquerque,  per- 
haps at  Kirtland  Air  Force  Base  for  securi- 
ty. 

(2)  We  believe  the  federal  agencies  can 
considerably  enhance  their  operations  and 
thereby  ours  In  several  ways. 

(a)  Federal  agencies  need  to  be  provided 
greater  local  autonomy  and  operate  under 
the  clear  policy  expectations  that  they 
would  Jointly  develop  drug  enforcement 
strategies  with  one  another  and  the  states 
on  a  regional  basis. 

(b)  It  is  absolutely  essential  that  there  be 
a  free  flow,  with  appropriate  security  con- 
trols, of  criminal  Intelligence  between  agen- 
cies of  all  levels.  That  situation  does  not 
now  exist. 

(c)  The  existing  Inter-agency  communica- 
tions problems  are  apparently  encouraged 
by  a  funding  and  recognition  system  that 
for  too  long  has  been  based  on  quantitative 
measurements,  such  as  how  many  drug 
busts  or  pounds  of  substances  seized.  Where 
recognition  and  funding  follow  those  kinds 
of  measurements,  there  is  a  decided  disin- 
centive toward  truly  Joint  activities. 

(d)  Federal  agencies  should  review  their 
self-imposed  restrictive  regulations  with  an 
eye  to  providing  greater  flexibility  and  re- 
sponsiveness. Even  though  we  are  all  work- 
ing from  the  same  constitutional  base,  state 
agencies  can  often  respond  quicker  and  with 
considerably  less  red  tape.  (See  attached.) 

(e)  Closer  coordination  with  the  FAA  in 
identification  of  low  flying  aircraft  coming 
into  the  U.S.  should  be  effected. 

CRimif AL  JUSTId  STSTDI  ERHAIICElfXirT 

Whatever  we  do  in  strengthening  drug  en- 
forcement capabilities  Is  meaningless  unless 
the  criminal  Justice  system  is  enhanced. 

(1)  Some  kind  of  augmentation  of  district 
attorneys,  public  defenders,  and  Judges  to 
elmlnate  backlogs  is  essential. 

(2)  In  turn,  those  enhancements  become 
meaningless  unless  there  Is  more  prison 
space  and  more  intensive  prol>ation  and 
parole  resources.  Inactive  federal  and  state 
facilities  should  be  considered.  A  compre- 
hensive examination  of  effective  alternative 
punishments  should  be  undertaken. 

(3)  Some  model  criminal  Justice  augmen- 
tation programs  should  l>e  tried  to  measure 
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their  effect.  We  would  again  suggest  Albu- 
querque as  a  model  for  a  two  to  three-year 
program.  We  are  confident  that  the  number 
of  arrests  and  convictions,  and  subsequent 
deterrence,  will  rise  dramatically. 

(4)  There  needs  to  be  a  national  review  of 
states'  sentencing  guidelines  related  to  drug 
offenses  to  provide  greater  uniformity  be- 
tween states  and  within  states. 

(5)  We  would  recommend  your  encourage- 
ment of  nationally  organized  court-watch 
activities,  as  well  as  regular  media  reports 
on  the  number  of  convictions  and  levels  of 
sentences  throughout  the  court  system. 
This  would  seem  an  excellent  role  for  the 
American  Association  of  Retired  People. 

DKPLOTIIEin  OP  FEDERAL  FIKAIICIAL  HESOUHCES 

The  effectiveness  of  federal  resources  can 
be  Improved: 

(1)  In  general,  federal  fimdlng  should  be 
made  as  simple  and  flexible  as  possible. 
Ideally  all  federal  funds  should  come 
through  a  single  agency  and  be  provided  In 
block  form  to  each  state  for  further  distri- 
bution, upon  evidence  that  the  state  has  a 
truly  comprehensive  drug  control  plan 
which  Is  broadly  representative  of  all  levels. 
For  example.  New  Mexico's  drug  problems 
are  in  some  significant  ways  measurably  dif- 
ferent from  other  states,  e.g.  our  border 
with  Mexico.  It's  our  belief  that  we  can 
more  effectively  deploy  fimds  for  this  state 
based  on  New  Mexico's  critical  needs.  That 
principle  applies  to  others. 

(2)  Along  those  lines,  less  cumbersome 
processes  for  requests  and  less  restrictive 
language  should  allow  grant  applicants  and 
state  authorities  to  make  better  use  of  fed- 
eral funds.  When  funds  are  "fenced"  for 
limited  type  activities,  applicants  tend  to 
become  "grant  chasers".  Additionally,  com- 
plicated application  requirements  discour- 
age efforts  to  seek  legitimately  needed  f»md- 
ing,  especially  from  small  communities  and 
agencies. 

(3)  Overall,  on  the  demand  reduction  side, 
it  is  our  perception  that  the  return  on  feder- 
al investments  will  be  enhanced  if  applied  in 
greater  proportion  to  prevention  than  to 
treatment. 

(4)  Forfeiture  funds  can  be  better  de- 
ployed. Consider  a  formula  approach  which 
gives  a  strong  incentive  portion  to  the 
agency  which  made  the  case  with  a  bonus 
for  Joint  operations.  The  remaining  funds 
could  then  be  pooled  for  redistribution  to 
all  states,  on  some  proportionate  basis,  for 
furtherance  of  their  drug  control  endeavors. 

RESEARCH 


We  need  more  and  better  directed  re- 
search. Some  specific  suggestions: 

(1)  We  need  assistance  in  establishing 
ways  and  means  of  evaluating  our  drug  con- 
trol progress  or  failures. 

(2)  Help  us  identify  prevention,  interven- 
tion, and  treatment  programs  which  work 
best. 

(3)  Research  of  student  users  would  be 
more  helpful  if  directed  at  grade  school  and 
9th  grade  levels  than  at  12th  grade,  because 
by  that  time  a  number  of  users  have 
dropped  out  of  school,  thus  skewing  the  re- 
sults. 

(4)  We  suggest  that  the  non-user  commu- 
nity should  be  studied  to  learn  what  charac- 
teristics are  most  prominent  In  that  group 
in  order  to  direct  our  positive  reinforce- 
ment. In  that  regard,  university  level  re- 
search on  other  countries  which  have  limit- 
ed drug  problems  could  prove  helpful. 

(5)  We  believe  that  the  posse  comitatus 
laws  should  be  re-examined  with  an  eye  to 
updating  them  to  meet  modem  standards 
and  requirements. 
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(6)  Similarly,  we  recommend  review  of  the 
RICO  statutes  in  order  to  make  them  more 
applicable. 

(7)  Clearly,  as  In  any  unlimited  war,  indus- 
try and  the  military  have  a  research  role  to 
play  in  developing  more  sophisticated  high- 
tech  tools,  e.g..  drug  sensors.  Improved  intel- 
ligence networks,  et  al. 

SOME  If  ISCELUNEOUS  THOUGHTS 

(1)  As  a  centrally  located  border  state  on 
the  primary  land  entry  of  drugs  into  the 
U.S.,  we  observe  firsthand  and  commend 
INS  for  their  endeavors.  To  assist  them,  the 
U.S.  Attorney  and  ourselves,  we  suggest 
that  the  definition  of  "the  border"  be  ex- 
panded to  a  much  broader  zone  than  Just 
the  land  immediately  adjacent  to  the 
border. 

(2)  We  recommend  a  coordinated  series  of 
Joint  training  programs  outlined  by  your 
office  bringing  together  federal,  sUte,  and 
local  participants  in  both  the  demand  and 
supply  reduction  endeavors.  Joint  training 
not  only  enhances  knowledge  but  develops 
personal  relationships  which  will  be  impor- 
tant to  the  overall  effectiveness  of  our  vari- 
ous programs. 

(3)  We  need  to  strengthen  the  interface 
between  prevention  and  treatment  services, 
particularly  among  youth.  The  recidivism 
rate  is  too  high.  Special  post-treatment 
schools  which  permit  the  youthful  addict  to 
continue  counseling  and  be  separated  from 
the  environment  which  helped  encourage 
his  addiction,  while  permitting  his  advance- 
ment in  school,  would  do  much  to  improve 
treatment  success. 

(4)  We  support  a  general  "toughening"  of 
drug  policies  and  fixing  of  state  responsibil- 
ities. Parallel  to  withholding  federal  high- 
way funds  from  states  and  institutions 
which  do  not  comply  with  national  speed 
limits,  we  endorse  withholding  federal  funds 
from  states  who  do  not  comply  with  appro- 
priate tougher  regulations. 

(5)  We  encourage  the  expanded  use  of  our 
national  and  state  military  capabilities— par- 
ticularly in  the  detection  and  direct  support 
areas.  In  the  next  few  months,  we  will  be 
running  a  series  of  tests  on  a  range  of  ways 
and  means  to  use  the  New  Mexico  National 
Guard  and  will  be  pleased  to  provide  you 
followup  reports.  Likewise,  we  are  seeking 
ways  to  work  wiht  the  substantial  federal 
military  forces  here  in  New  Mexico,  particu- 
larly In  developing  a  comprehensive  drug  in- 
teUigence  network.  In  that  area,  we  will 
seek  the  opportunity  to  provide  you  and 
your  staff  a  fuller  briefing  of  our  plans  and, 
as  may  be  appropriate,  your  support. 

(8)  Continued  progress  in  establishing  fed- 
eral laws  as  tools  In  the  drug  war  will  be  Im- 
portant. Clearly  we  have  major  problems  re- 
garding the  control  of  prescription  drugs 
and  use  of  Inhalants  that  need  attention. 
Development  of  a  federally  accepted  and  ap- 
proved program  to  control  Illicit  prescrip- 
tions would  be  a  major  contribution.  We 
would  also  commend  for  your  consideration 
stiff  civil  fines  for  possession  of  illegal  sub- 
stances, continued  strengthening  of  drug- 
free  school  zone  laws,  and  adjuatable  precur- 
sor chemical  laws  relating  to  the  ever- 
changing  world  of  designer  drugs. 

In  closing,  obviously,  there  is  a  good  deal 
more  that  could  be  said.  Again,  we  wish  you 
great  success  in  your  difficult  and  formida- 
ble undertaking.  We  believe  that  we  may  be 
a  bit  ahead  of  many  other  states,  at  least  in 
our  endeavors  to  coordinate  and  focus  the 
minimAl  resources  which  we  have.  We  would 
welcome  a  visit  by  you  and  your  staff  for 
discussion  of  our  plans  and  an  opportunity 
to  share  thoughts  from  our  perspective  with 
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you.  New  Mexico,  in  addition  to  the  drug 
problems  of  sister  states,  has  a  major  inter- 
national drug  gateway  with  which  to  deal, 
12,000  miles  of  state  and  federal  highway 
drug  pipelines  to  police  and  vast  remote 
areas  which  encourage  drug  manufacture 
and  cultivation.  Our  population  is  relatively 
small  but  our  experience  base  Is  broad. 
Best  wishes, 

C.  Robert  Kemble, 
Cabinet  Secretary. 

Attachment. 

Department  op  Public  SArarr, 

State  Police  Drvisioif , 

AprU  28.  1989. 
To:  Secretary  C.  Robert  Kemble, 
Prom:  Sgt.  GUbert  C.  Baca, 
Subject:  Comparison  of  State  and  Federal 
Requirements. 
Following  Is  a  list  of  state  and  federal  re- 
quirements pertaining  to  the  recording  of 
telephonic    and    non-telephonic    conversa- 
tions for  use  as  evidence  in  court  proceed- 
ings: 

state 
1.  One  agent  must  be  part  of  recorded  con- 
versation. 

federal 

1.  Justify  In  writing  to  immediate  supervi- 
sor why  the  recording  Is  needed. 

2.  Supervisory  authority  must  be  ob- 
tained. 

3.  Follow-up  Information  teletype  must  be 
sent  to  Washington,  D.C. 

4.  Concurrence  of  UJS.  Attorney  must  be 
received. 

5.  Party  whose  conversation  is  being  re- 
corded sign  consent  forms. 

State  and  federal  requirements  for  conver- 
sations recorded  during  reversals  for  use  as 
evidence  in  court  proceedings  are  as  follows: 

STATE 

1.  District  Court  Order. 

FEDERAL 

1.  Party  to  be  recorded  must  be  listed  in 
NADDIS. 

2.  Must  be  identified  as  Class  I/Class  11 
drug  violator. 

3.  Approval  of  Special  Agent  in  Charge. 

4.  Teletype  to  D.C. 


CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
DR.  STEPHEN  J.  KLEINSCHUS- 
TER  III.  DISTINGUISHED  DEAN 
OF  COOK  COLLEGE.  RUTGERS 
UNIVERSITY  OF  NEW  JERSEY 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

OP  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEHTATTVBS 

Monday,  May  15.  1989 
Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  the  greatest 
pride  that  I  rise  today  to  saiute  a  tnjiy  distin- 
guished and  outstanding  scholar,  administrator 
and  innovator  from  my  hon»e  State  of  New 
Jersey  wtrose  vision  and  strong  guiding  hand 
have  brought  Cook  College  of  Rutgers  Univer- 
sity and  the  New  Jersey  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station  to  the  forefront  of  agricultural 
and  academic  progress. 

I  am  speaking  of  Dr.  Stephen  J.  Kleinschus- 
ter  III,  who  for  the  past  4  years  has  served  as 
both  dean  of  Cook  College  and  executive  di- 
rector of  the  New  Jersey  Agriculture  Experi- 
ment Station,  and  under  whose  leadership 
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ttwse  instttutions  have  ttirived  and  earned  re- 
•pect  the  world  over.  Those  of  us  from  New 
Jersey  are  Meed  proud  of  all  of  the  remarka- 
ble acoompKahments  ttiat  have  been  achieved 
under  the  kwdorship  of  Dean  Kleinachuster. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Dean  Kleinschuster,  wtw  lives 
In  West  Windsor,  NJ,  with  his  lovely  wife, 
Karen,  and  his  two  sons,  Stephan  and  Lulte, 
received  his  B.S.  and  M.S.  degrees  at  Colora- 
do State  Universtty.  He  earned  his  doctorate 
in  coHular  and  molecular  biology  at  Oregon 
State  University  arxj  was  a  postdoctoral  fellow 
in  Developmental  Biology  at  the  University  of 
Chicago. 

Dean  Kleinschuster's  rteumd  is  an  out- 
standing and  voluminous  compendium  of  pro- 
fessional, academic  and  administrative  ac- 
complishments that  would  do  credit  to  any 
or  administrator  anywtiere  In  the 
Pertiaps  ttie  greatest  of  all  of  his  ac- 
complishmervts  has  been  the  way  his  leader- 
ship has  created  world  dass  programs  at 
Cook  College  and  the  New  Jersey  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  to  gauge  the  impor- 
tarKe  of  Dean  Kleinschuster's  work  to  the 
State  of  New  Jersey,  I  wouU  briefly  like  to  de- 
scribe tfie  vital  work  being  done  at  tfiis  facility. 
According  to  ttie  most  recent  report  on  the 
Station,  Its  "contributkxis  over  the  years  have 
inckjded  ttw  discovery  of  ttie  antibiotic  that 
cured  tubercutosis,  pioneering  work  in  mosqui- 
to control  and  other  efforts  to  improve  human 
health,  and  the  devetopment  of  such  success- 
ful plant  varieties  as  Vne  worW  famous  Rutgers 
tomato.  Today  the  station  is  important  to  our 
Stale's  $15  billion  food,  agricultural  and 
marine  industries  arxJ  other  elements  of  our 
economy,  ranging  from  pharmaceutKals  to 
tourism.  The  statkxi  also  makes  key  research 
contrHxittoiis  to  ttw  quality— as  well  as  the 
quantity— of  life  for  us  all. 

For  eocample,  the  station  works  to  combat 
poluHon  of  our  air,  water  and  soil,  reduce  ero- 
aton  along  our  shoreline  and  Improve  the  nu- 
Mkmal  vatoe  of  foods  while  Increasing  the 
awaiabHty  of  natural  addKives  in  processed 
toods.  The  stalton  also  works  to  enhance  agri- 
cuMural  produdnn  through  such  diverse  strat- 
•giaa  as  incroaaod  uae  of  greenhouses  and 
the  Maat  techniquea  in  genetk:  er>gineering. 

As  a  means  of  paying  tribute  to  Dean 
KWnachuatar's  uncoaiing  efforts  which  have 
auch  broad  Implicattons  for  all  of  us,  Mr. 
Speaker,  1  wouU  Ike  to  insert,  for  the 
Record,  the  toltowing  reaokitnn  whch  delin- 
aalaa  and  aoctols  some  of  his  maior  accom- 
plahmanta  at  Rmgers  Univeraity: 

Whereas  the  New  Jersey  Acricultural  Ex- 
periment Station  Miniiaiiy  .  .  .  and  peren- 
nially .  .  .  ■trucded  durlnt  the  past  two  dec- 
ades with  insufficient  operatlnc  funds  and 
for  neariy  40  years  with  woefully  inad- 
equate physical  f adUtles,  and 

Whereas  Dr.  Stephen  J.  Kleinachuster  as- 
sumed the  dual  posltiops  of  dean  of  Cook 
OoDete  and  ezecutlve  director  of  the  New 
Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  on 
July  1.  19W  Mnctnc  a  new  spirit  of  leader- 
ahip  to  the  state.  ooUege  and  station,  and 

Whereas  Dr.  Kleinachuster  and  his  senior 
I  developed  Vialan  31.  the  strategic 
'  plan  to  more  the  college  and  staUon 
Into  the  ranks  of  pecBBler  land-grant  InsUtu- 
tlons  In  the  country,  later  couplemented  by 
the  ratahlishmwit  of  the  Coaunlttee  for  the 
AdvaaesoMBt  of  Agricultural  Research  and 
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Technology,  a  broad  cross-section  of  New 
Jersey  citizenry  from  the  fields  of  agricul- 
ture, the  environment,  business,  education, 
the  media  and  consumer  Interests,  which 
promulgated  sweeping  financial  strategies 
for  Cook/CA£S.  and 

Whereas  Dr.  Klelnschuster  has  brought  a 
new  day  to  Cook/NJAES  characterized  by 
four  buildings  under  construction;  three 
high  technology  institutes  In  process;  nu- 
merous world-class  scholars/teachers  added 
to  the  faculty;  national  prominence  for 
Cook/NJAES;  renewed  enthusiasm  and  suc- 
cess among  students,  faculty,  staff,  parents 
and  alumni;  and  a  rededlcatlon  and  redefini- 
tion of  today's  land-grant  institution  as  re- 
sponsive to  the  needs  of  the  state:  therefore, 
belt 

Resolved,  That  Dr.  Stephen  J.  Klelnschus- 
ter, III,  now  Executive  Dean  for  Agriculture 
and  Natural  Resources  of  Rutgers,  the  State 
University  of  New  Jersey,  be  commended  In 
the  highest  terms  for  his  foresight,  ability, 
and  stamina  In  creating  a  new  look  at  Cook 
College  and  the  New  Jersey  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station  and  thus  In  providing  out- 
standing leadership  to  the  state's  $15  biUion 
food,  agriculture  and  marine  industry  and 
Its  renewable  natural  resources." 

While  we  In  New  Jersey  take  great  pride 
in  what  the  achievements  of  Dean  Kleln- 
schuster have  meant  to  Rutgers,  our  State 
University,  and  to  our  State  of  New  Jersey 
as  well.  It  Is  clear  that  his  work  transcends 
state  and  even  International  iMund&rles, 
and  has  broad  implications  for  people  the 
world  over. 

And  so  it  is  with  the  deepest  admiration, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  Invite  you  and  our  col- 
leagues to  Join  me  in  saluting  a  truly  out- 
standing scholar,  administrator.  Innovator 
and  leader.  Dr.  Stephen  J.  Klelnschuster, 
Dean  of  Cook  College  of  Rutgers  University 
and  Executive  Director  of  the  New  Jersey 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  whose 
work  has  made  New  Jersey,  the  Nation  and 
the  world  a  better  place  to  live. 
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CHARLES  AND  PETER  DeROSE 
BEING  NAMED  CITIZENS  OF 
THE  TEAR 


WERNERSVILLE  BOROUGH  CELE- 
BRATES 75TH  ANNTVERSART 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

or  paiias  i  lvahia 

n  THE  HOUSE  or  aSFBESEHTATIVB 

Monday,  May  IS,  1989 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  26, 
1969,  the  Borough  of  WemersviNe  in  Berks 
County,  PA,  will  celebrate  Its  75th  year  of  In- 
corporatton.  The  tong  existence  of  the  Bor- 
ough of  WemersviNe  ia  a  tribute  to  the  aenae 
of  community  that  haa  been  estabiahed  by 
WemersviHe's  residents  and  a  testament  to 
the  ties  that  bring  all  of  us  togettier  as  frienda 
and  as  neighbors. 

Borough  officials  have  planned  a  wWe  array 
of  activities  over  a  4-day  perkxi  to  convnemo- 
rate  ttiis  worthy  occasion.  I  congratulato  the 
reaklents.  offniala.  and  friends  of  the  Borough 
of  WemersvHIe  for  their  tong  history  of  com- 
munity spirit  and  wish  them  continued  success 
and  good  fortute  for  the  future. 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OP  MASSACRUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  IS,  1989 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  pay 
a  very  special  tribute  to  two  brothers  wtK> 
have  acfiieved  the  American  dream  by  devot- 
ing tfieir  lives  to  keeping  the  people  of  Norttv 
ampton,  MA,  Irrformed. 

Charles  and  Peter  DeRose  are  newspaper- 
men. They  are  the  publishers  of  one  of  the 
best  papers  in  Massachusetts,  the  Daily 
Hampshire  Gazette.  Charlie  and  Pete  were  re- 
cently named  "Citizens  of  the  Year"  by  tfie 
Greater  Northampton  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
They  will  offkMlly  receive  this  award  May  17. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  canrrat  think  of  two  men  more 
deserving  of  this  honor.  They've  contritxrted 
enormously  to  tfie  people  of  western  Massa- 
chusetts by  consistent,  honest,  unbiased  news 
coverage. 

Although  thek  Integrity  arKi  professtonalism 
are  well  krK>wn,  tftese  virtues  are  not  the  only 
reason  Charlie  aixl  Pete  received  this  award. 
They  were  chosen  because  of  the  extensive 
time  and  considerable  financial  support  they 
have  given  the  community.  I'd  like  to  just 
name  a  few  of  tfie  local  causes  that  have  re- 
ceived tfteir  enduring  support  tf>e  March  of 
Dimes  "Walkattion,"  the  Teen  Center,  ttie 
Hampshire  recreational  YMCA,  the  Cooley 
Dickenson  Hospital  and  many  other  civic  and 
municipal  boards. 

Chartie  and  Pete,  both  in  their  late  forties, 
were  bom  and  raised  in  Norttiampton.  Both 
are  graduates  of  ttie  University  of  Vermont 
Peter  attended  Northampton  High  School  and 
Charles  the  WHKston  Academy.  However,  fd- 
towing  college  graduation,  their  careers  in 
newspapers  foltowed  different  patfis.  Pete 
studied  in  graduate  school  at  Vermont  ttien 
worked  as  an  engineer  for  Systems  Engineer- 
ing Corp.  of  New  Orleans.  This  proved  to  be 
important  training  wften  he  returned  to  Nortfv 
ampton  in  1966  to  oversee  the  newspaper's 
conversion  to  offset  printing. 

After  graduating  from  college,  Charlie  took  a 
iob  at  the  Buriington  Free  Press  in  Burlington, 
VT.  He  worked  there  2  years  before  becoming 
tfie  Gazette's  advertising  manager. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  DeRose  brottiers  have 
carried  on  a  famNy  traditxxi  that  began  in 
1929  whan  their  late  grandmotfter,  Harriet 
DeRoae,  txxjght  the  Gazette.  Harriet  DeRoae 
waa  a  ramarttable  businesswoman.  In  fact 
she  waa  one  of  the  first  women  in  the  country 
to  publish  a  daily  newspaper.  Even  today  ttiat 
is  an  oulslarKJkig  acoompliahment 

Charlie  arxl  Pate's  father  also  was  a  formi- 
dabto  newspaper  man.  Charies  N.  DeRose, 
pubiahar  of  the  Gazette  and  PresMent  of 
WHMP  radto.  received  the  same  "Citizen  of 
ttie  Year"  award,  posttiumousiy  after  hia 
death  in  1970.  The  two  sons  accepted  the 
award  in  their  tattler's  atwence.  I'm  sure  the 
memory  of  that  day  in  1970  will  be  heavy  on 
ttieir  minds  on  May  17  when  they  become  the 
2Sth  and  26th  recipients  of  this  prestigtous 
honor. 
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I  knew  Charies  DeRose.  A  great  news  man, 
he  really  cared  about  the  Gazette,  meticulous- 
ly supervising  every  word  of  print  that  went  to 
the  page.  Yes,  he  cared  atxxjt  the  paper  with 
all  his  heart.  And  his  sons  have  followed  in  his 
footsteps  to  continue  a  mighty  tradition. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  important  to  note  that 
these  days,  most  of  the  newspapers  in  the 
country  are  owned  by  big  chains  and  multina- 
tkxml  conglomerates.  One  by  one  ttie  smaller, 
personal,  family  owned  papers  have  been  sold 
to  these  corporations.  They  are  sold  to  busi- 
nesses that  know  little  about  the  people  in  the 
communities  and  are  incapable  of  the  person- 
al feelings  the  family  owners  once  put  into 
every  single  issue.  The  residents  of  western 
Massachusetts  are  lucky  to  have  Charlie  and 
Pete  at  the  Gazette  because  they  put  so 
much  of  themselves  into  the  paper.  They  have 
been  an  integral  part  of  the  Northampton 
community,  and  they  care  very  deeply  about 
the  people  there. 

In  my  31  years  as  a  Member  of  Congress.  I 
tiave  had  many  opportunities  to  work  with 
Charlie  and  Pete;  many  times— twth  on  the 
campaign  trail  and  dunng  daily  congressional 
business— our  paths  have  crossed.  It  has 
been  a  great  personal  pleasure  to  work  with 
tfiese  admirable  men.  We've  worked  together 
on  many  issues  and  we've  spent  countless 
hours  helping  the  community  of  Northampton 
prosper.  Anyone  who  knows  how  much  my 
good  oM  faithful  dog  Primo  meant  to  me  will 
know  how  highly  I  think  of  Charlie  to  have 
given  him  one  of  Lady's  pups  sired  by  Primo. 
Charlie  and  Pete's  selection  as  Citizens  of  the 
Year  is  no  surprise.  They  certainly  deserve 
this  honor.  Charlie  and  Pete  exemplify  the  un- 
dying optimism  arxl  dedication  that  made  this 
country  great  I  would  like  to  tfiank  ttiem  for 
their  devotkxi  to  accurate,  honest  news  cov- 
erage and  congratulate  them  on  this  award. 
May  their  children  and  grandchildren  love  the 
Northampton  community  as  much  as  Charlie 
and  Pete  do,  and  may  the  generations  to 
conw  continue  this  splendkl  family  traditton. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION 

HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OP  niOIAIlA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  15,  1989 
Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently  co- 
sponsored  several  environmental  protectxxi 
bills  whKh  I  believe  should  be  enacted  In  the 
101st  Congress.  We  need  to  take  immediate 
steps  to  address  pressing  natkxwl  and  gtobal 
environmental  tfireats.  We  need  to  become 
more  familiar  with  ttie  environmental  problems 
we  face,  and  take  actk>n  to  maintain  and  re- 
store the  quality  of  our  environment  The 
United  States  shouk)  recognize  the  benefits  of 
protecting  our  natural  resources,  and  regain 
its  worid  leadership  in  envirorunental  protec- 
tk>n. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  act  prompHy  and  fa- 
vorat)ty  on  ttie  foltowing  bHIs: 

H.R.  37.  National  Ground  Water  Contami- 
nation Research  Act  of  1989.  This  bill  au- 
thorizes a  comprehensive  federal  ground 
water  research  effort  by  the  VA.  Geological 
Survey,  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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It  would  coordinate  these  efforts  under  a 
Ground  Water  Research  Committee. 

H.R.  104,  Volunteer  House  Recycling  Pro- 
gram. This  bill  would  Instruct  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol  to  design  a  volunteer  pro- 
gram for  House  of  Representatives  offices 
to  separate  trash  by  source. 

H.R.  683.  the  Agricultural  Commodity- 
based  Plastics  Development  Act  of  1989. 
This  bill  would  promote  the  development  of 
degradable  plastic  by  requiring  the  Govern- 
ment to  Identify  products  that  can  Ije  made 
of  degradable  plastic  and  encouraging  feder- 
al procurement  of  these  products. 

H.R.  876.  American  Heritage  Trust  Fund. 
This  bill  would  create  a  self-supporting 
trust  fund  federal.  sUte.  and  local  land  ac- 
quisition for  parks,  forests,  refuges,  and 
other  public  lands. 

H.R.  980.  Global  Environment  Research 
and  Policy  Act  of  1989.  This  bill  would  co- 
ordinate existing  federal  research  to  give  us 
a  better  understanding  of  the  possible  ef- 
fects of  gIol>al  warming.  It  would  require 
federal  agencies  to  consider  the  global  con- 
sequences of  their  actions,  and  would  estal>- 
llsh  a  Council  on  Global  Environmental 
Policy  to  analyze  and  recommend  national 
policies  for  handling  the  Impacts  of  global 
warming. 

H.R.  1087.  the  Scenic  Byways  Study  Act 
of  1989.  This  bill  would  Instruct  the  Trans- 
portation Secretary  to  conduct  an  inventory 
of  all  roadways  in  the  United  States  that 
could  be  classified  as  scenic  or  historic.  This 
would  provide  the  basis  for  a  cooperative 
program  l)etween  federal,  state  and  local 
governments  designed  to  Identify,  protect, 
and  enhance  our  Nation's  scenic  and  histor- 
ic roads,  placing  a  special  emphasis  on  pres- 
ervation. 

H.R.  1216.  the  Renewable  Energy  and 
Energy  Efficiency  Technology  Competitive- 
ness Act  of  1989.  This  bill  would  Improve 
the  competitiveness  of  American  renewable 
energy  technologies  by  requiring  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  to  enter  Into  joint  ven- 
tures with  industry  involving  such  technol- 
ogies. The  bill  would  also  establish  perform- 
ance goals  for  renewable  energy  research 
programs  and  provide  stable  authorization 
levels  for  those  programs. 

H.R.  1288.  the  National  Biological  Diversi- 
ty Conservation  and  Envirorunental  Re- 
search Act.  This  bill  would  establish  a  na- 
tional policy  for  conserving  biological  diver- 
sity and  create  a  National  Center  for  Biolog- 
ical Diversity  Research.  It  would  also  make 
biological  diversity  an  explicit  part  of  the 
environmental  Impact  statement  process. 
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PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  JIM  COURIER 

OF  NKW  jnSKT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  IS.  1989 
Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  due  to  ab- 
sence, I  was  not  present  for  several  recent 
rollcall  votes.  Had  I  been  present  I  wouW  have 
voted  "yes"  on  Journal  vote  Noa.  45,  46,  48, 
and  50,  and  I  would  have  voted  "no"  on  Jour- 
nal vote  No.  35. 


FLORIO  KAILS  FATHER  WAI^SH 
FOR  OUTSTAiroiNG  SERVICE 
TO  CHURCH  AND  COMMUNITY 


H.R.  1457,  Waste  Reduction  Act.  This  bill 
would  provide  technical  assistance  to  the 
states  to  promote  waste  reduction  in  private 
industry.  It  would  Improve  collection  of 
data  by  the  E^nvlronmental  Protection 
Agency  and  assist  states  in  reducing  sources 
of  pollution. 

H.R.  1746,  Wetlands  No  Net  Loss  Act  of 
1989.  This  bill  would  authorize  the  creation 
of  a  nonprofit  Wetlands  Preservation  Trust 
to  acquire  wetlands  and  former  wetlands  to 
oisure  their  preservation  and  restoration.  It 
would  also  establish  a  wetlands  office  within 
the  U.8.  Pish  and  WUdlife  Service.  Other 
federal  agencies  would  t>e  required  to  con- 
duct an  Inventory  of  the  wetlands  areas 
they  own  or  manage  and  to  prepare  a  man- 
agement plan  for  the  preservation  and  en- 
hancement of  those  areas. 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

OF  NEW  jXRsrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  IS.  1989 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  a  rare  occa- 
sk)n  when  we,  as  Members  of  Congress,  have 
an  opportunity  to  bring  to  the  attentkw  of  our 
colleagues  and  their  respective  constituencies 
a  person  who  has  truly  devoted  himself  to  the 
betterment  of  the  individual,  the  family,  and 
the  community.  Such  an  indivkJual  is  Father 
Edward  Walsh  of  the  First  Congressional  Dis- 
trict in  New  Jersey. 

Ordained  a  priest  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  1964,  Father  Walsh  has  consistent- 
ly responded  to  the  needs  of  his  parishioners 
and  neighbors  with  thoughtfulness  and  com- 
passion. On  May  21.  the  people  he  has 
served  so  well  will  have  an  opportunity  to  pay 
tribute  to  him  upon  the  occasion  of  his  silver 
jubilee. 

Father  Walsh's  efforts  are  centered  in  nu- 
merous civic  and  religious  organizatkjns  that 
serve  virtually  every  age  group  and  regkjn  in 
souttiem  New  Jersey.  From  the  Community 
Planning  and  Advocacy  Council  to  the  United 
Way.  Father  Walsh  has  proven  to  be  an  advo- 
cate of  those  individuals  truly  in  need.  He  Is 
the  embodiment  of  those  Judeo-Christian  prin- 
ciples we  all  respect  and  admire. 

As  public  servants,  we  can  certainly  appre- 
ciate the  Importance  of  the  role  he  plays  in  his 
church  and  community.  We  in  government  are 
keenly  aware  of  the  need  for  quality  indivkJ- 
ual's  partk:ipatk)n  in  the  administratwn  of 
publk;  programs.  Father  Walsh  is  that  IndivkJ- 
ual and  I  commend  him  for  his  selfless  efforts. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  respectfully  ask  ttiat  my  col- 
leagues join  «»**  f"®  '"  P^aisifQ  Father  Walsh 
and  wishing  him  much  success  and  happiness 
in  the  many  years  to  come. 


SALUTE  TO  SARAH  COVIWOTON 
PULCHER 


HON.  BILL  LOWERY 

OPCAUrORllIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  IS,  1989 
Mr.  LOWERY  of  CaWomia.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  great  admiratton  and  pride  that  I  rise  to 
commend  Sarah  Covington  Fulcher  for  one  of 
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this  Nation's  most  remaricabto  athletic  accom- 
piishnients. 

Last  year,  Sarah  compteted  a  "Run  Around 
America."  She  ran  for  438  continuous  days 
around  the  perimeter  of  our  lotion,  covering  a 
total  of  11,134  miles.  In  so  doing,  she  set  ttie 
wortd  record  for  distance  running  and  is  now 
listed  in  the  Guinness  Book  of  World  Records. 

Averaging  32  miles  every  day  through  rain, 
snow,  heat  and  holidays  she  broke  the 
women's  record  for  a  solo  continuous  run 
wt)en  she  passed  the  3,824-mile  mark  In 
Battle  Creek,  Ml. 

Running  through  35  States,  In  temperatures 
ranging  from  50  degrees  betow  zero  in  Utk», 
NY,  to  124  degrees  in  Cor)cord,  CA,  Sarah 
Fulctwr  was  out  to  promote  youth  fitness. 

In  her  efforts  to  promote  and  raise  funds  for 
the  U.S.  National  Fitness  Academy  she 
jogged  through  26  pairs  of  running  shoes,  15 
pairs  of  shorts,  6  sweatshirts,  and  20  "Run 
Around  America"  T-shirts. 

Before  completing  this  fete,  tfie  sponsoring 
organization  ran  out  of  money  threatening  to 
leave  Sarah  and  her  crew  stranded.  One  of 
the  two  support  vetiKles  was  stolen  in  New 
York  arKJ  ttieir  money  disappeared  in  Ver- 
mont But  she  continued  the  run  and  com- 
pleted the  journey  in  October,  raising  over  a 
million  dotiars  for  the  foundation. 

This  was  not  the  first  lengthy  adventure  for 
this  5'7'  120  pound  dynamo.  In  1986,  she 
became  the  first  woman  to  run  2,727  miles 
across  the  Continent  of  Australia.  She  accom- 
plished the  trek  for  the  Australian  Hunger 
Campaign.  She  plans  to  contnue  several 
more  transcontinental  runs  in  the  future. 

Sarah  Covington  Futeher  has  demonstrated 
the  enthusiasm  and  energy  that  sets  an  in- 
comparable example  of  pnde  and  spirit  for  this 
NatkMi  to  honor. 
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HONORING  WILLIAM  STEINECKE 
ON  HIS  RETIREMENT 


May  15,  1989 


LEGISLA-nON  CLARIFYING 

ALASKA    NATIVE    CLAIMS    SET- 
TLEMENT ACT 


THE  75TH  ANNIVERSARY  CELE- 
BRATION OF  SOUTH  HEIDEL- 
BERG TOWNSHIP 


UMI 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

OP  PUiaS  X  LVAMIA 
ni  THK  HOUSI  OP  RSPRXSENTATTVES 

Monday.  May  IS.  1989 

Mr.  YATnON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  26, 
1969,  South  HeidetMrg  Township  in  Berks 
County,  PA.  wil  ceietirate  its  75th  year  of  in- 
corpomttoa  The  king  existence  of  South  Hei- 
detMig  Township  is  a  tribute  to  ttie  sense  of 
communMy  that  has  been  established  by 
South  IWdetoerg's  reaUents  and  a  testament 
to  the  tiee  that  bring  all  of  us  together  as 
friends  and  as  neighbors. 

Township  ofllciais  have  planned  a  wMe 
array  o(  adMliee  over  a  4-day  period  to  com- 
memofle  tNa  worthy  occasion.  I  congratulate 
the  reaidanto.  offldats,  and  friends  of  South 
HkMbefg  Township  for  their  tong  history  of 
oommunily  spirit  and  wish  them  continued 
I  and  good  forturte  for  the  future. 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or  MASSACRirSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  IS,  1989 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  pay 
tritHJte  to  Mr.  William  Steinecke  wfK>,  after  27 
years  of  service  is  retiring  from  teaching.  For 
almost  three  decades.  Bill  Steinecke  has  been 
a  gukjing  force  for  tfie  students  in  ttie  Sunder- 
land, Whatley,  Conway,  and  South  Deertield 
district  publk:  Softools.  Bill  exemplified  for  us 
ttie  kleals  of  commitment  and  dedk»tion  to  a 
professton  crucial  to  the  literacy  and  compe- 
tence— the  very  existence — of  our  society.  His 
extensive  service  to  more  than  a  generation 
of  students  offKially  began  in  1962  at  Turners 
Falls  High  School  where  he  remained  for  6 
years  before  transferring  to  Frontier  Regtonal 
High  School  in  1968.  He  then  taught  at  Fron- 
tier for  ttie  next  21  years.  But  Steinecke's  love 
for  tearing  began  even  before  his  undergradu- 
ate studies  at  Brown  University,  from  which  he 
graduated  in  1949.  At  Brown,  Steinecke  ma- 
jored in  literature  and  writing,  with  a  minor  in 
history,  and  a  comijination  of  tfiese  fields 
served  Steinecke  well  as  he  taught  English, 
and  creative  writing  and  journalism  at  Frontier 
High  School.  This  love  of  learning,  coupled 
with  William  Steinecke's  dedk^tion  to  the 
educatton  of  younger  generations,  led  him  to 
t)ecome  involved  in  the  community  far  beyond 
his  call  of  duty  as  an  educator. 

Prior  to  his  illustrious  teaching  career,  Mr. 
Steinecke  spent  3  years  in  tfie  service  of  his 
country  and  13  years  with  his  hometown 
newspaper,  ttie  Greenfield  Recorder,  as  a  re- 
porter. He  flew  misstons  with  ttie  8th  Air  Force 
Diviston  in  World  War  II  and  served  his  coun- 
try with  the  dignity  and  vigor  he  always 
brought  to  ttie  classroom.  As  a  veteran  of 
Wodd  War  II  myself,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  fully 
appreciate  Mr.  Steinecke's  bravery  and  devo- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  an  fionor  to  pay  tritxite  to 
William  Steinecke  on  the  occaston  of  his  re- 
tirement from  teaching  high  school  English 
and  journalism.  William  Steinecke  brought 
quality  education  to  ttiousands  of  young  men 
and  women,  and  made  remarkable  achieve- 
ments. Mr.  Steinecke  was  praised  many  times 
for  this  teaching  and  was  fionored  by  receiv- 
ing two  very  prestigkxjs  awards:  Tfie  Wey- 
guard  Award  for  Outstanding  Teaching  and 
ttie  National  High  School  Journalism  Teacher 
of  ttie  Year  Award. 

America  is  a  Nation  made  strong  and  hon- 
orable by  ttie  education  of  its  young  people. 
William  Steinecke  has  truly  added  to  tfie 
strength,  honor,  and  quality  of  his  country 
tfvough  his  k>ng  career  of  dednated  teaching. 
The  citizens  of  my  district  arxl,  indeed,  from 
all  over  New  England,  shoukj  be  extremely 
proud  of  William  Steinecke,  wtio  has  dedk»t- 
ed  fiis  life  to  ttie  furttiering  of  knowledge  for 
us  all.  I  wish  him  the  best  in  his  retirement 
and  hope  he  will  continue  to  be  an  inspiration 
for  aspiring  students  as  well  as  teachers. 
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HON.  DON  YOUNG 

or  ALASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  IS.  1989 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
cently introduced  legislation  to  clarify  section 
21  of  the  Alaska  Native  Claims  Settiement  Act 
with  respect  to  tfie  tax  basis  of  property  con- 
veyed under  the  Act. 

In  1971,  Congress  enacted  the  Alaska 
Native  Claims  Settiement  Act  [ANCSA].  The 
purpose  of  ANCSA  was  to  provide  just  com- 
pensation to  the  Alaska  Natives  for  the  extin- 
guishment of  their  atioriginal  claims.  Tfie 
Alaska  Natives  were  given  cash,  land,  and — in 
some  cases— rights  to  natural  resources  in  ex- 
change for  their  claims.  The  greater  value  of 
what  the  natives  received  was  in  land  and 
rights  to  resources. 

As  a  means  of  effecting  the  settiement  it 
was  required  that  regional  and  village  corpora- 
tions be  formed  to  select  the  property  to  be 
ti'ansferred. 

Because  the  transfer  of  cash  and  property 
was  compensatory  in  nature.  Congress  provkl- 
ed  that  the  settiement  was  to  be  free  of  tax. 
In  drafting  the  statute,  however.  Congress  cre- 
ated an  unfortunate  and  prot>ably  unintended 
ambiguity.  Congress  specifically  provided  in 
43  U.S.C.  1620(a),  whk:h  governs  the  tax 
ti-eatment  of  cash  under  ANCSA,  that  the 
cash  transfers  from  the  Alaska  Native  fund 
are  nontaxable  to  the  Native  Corporation,  and 
also  when  distributed  by  tfie  Corporation  to 
shareholders.  However,  43  U.S.C.  1620(c), 
whk:h  governs  tfie  tax  treatment  of  land  and 
natural  resources,  contains  language  whch  is 
broader,  but  also  is  less  clear.  That  section 
provkles  that  tfie  "receipt  of  land  or  any  inter- 
est therein  pursuant  to  this  chapter  *  *  * 
sfKXJld  not  tie  subject  to  any  form  of  Federal, 
State,  or  local  taxation,"  (italk:  added).  Under 
ANCSA,  ttie  Alaska  Natives  received  a  basis 
in  ttieir  stock  in  tfie  Native  corporations  equal 
to  ttieir  pro  rata  share  of  ttie  value  of  cash, 
land,  and  other  assets  received  by  ttie  Corpo- 
ration. 

Due  to  circumstances  largely  beyond  any- 
one's control,  selection  by  ttie  Native  corpora- 
tions of  the  land  and  natural  resources  to 
whk:h  ttiey  were  entitied  was  delayed  for 
almost  a  decade.  As  luck  woukj  have  it  short- 
ly after  ttie  selections  were  made  in  1980,  ttie 
value  of  ttie  natural  resources  wtw^  were 
tivnsferred  to  the  Natives  declined  signifKant- 
ly.  Since  timber  rights  were,  by  far,  ttie  most 
important  asset  whk:h  most  Native  corpora- 
tions received,  this  resulted  in  losses  to  many 
Native  corporations.  In  plain  fact,  ttierefore, 
ttie  Native  corporations  dkj  not  receive  in 
value  nearly  wfiat  It  was  intended  ttiat  ttiey  re- 
ceive. 

To  attempt  to  recoup,  and  also  to  create  at 
least  ttie  possitiility  of  provMing  ttieir  stiare- 
hdders  writh  income  levels  whk:h  will  provMe 
sunnval  with  dignity,  some  Native  corporations 
tiave  invested  ttie  proceeds  from  ttie  sale — 
albeit  at  a  toss— of  ttieir  ANCSA  assets  in 
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businesses  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  generate 
earnings  with  the  next  several  years. 

Ttie  potential  that  some  Native  corporations 
will  generate  current  earnings  and  profits  has 
created  the  possibility  that  amounts  distributed 
to  Native  shareholders  will  be  taxed  as  divi- 
dends. Under  this  result  the  effect  would  be  to 
compel  current  taxation  even  if  the  distribution 
were  funded  by  amounts  received  from  the 
sale  of  property  transferred  to  a  Native  corpo- 
ration in  a  nontaxable  compensatory  context. 
This  result  is  at  odds  with  the  congressional 
intent  to  transfer  nontaxable  compensatory 
amounts  in  extinguishment  of  Native  claims.  It 
would  be  ironic  if  the  shareholders  of  an 
Alaska  Native  Corporation,  having  received  far 
less  in  real  economic  value  than  was  intended 
under  ANCSA,  should  find  themselves  taxed  if 
and  wtien  these  lesser  amounts  are  distribut- 
ed by  the  corporations. 

This  legislation  would  clarify  that  land  re- 
ceived pursuant  to  ANCSA  should  not  be  sub- 
ject to  Federal  income  tax — either  to  the  Cor- 
poration or  to  the  shareholder  in  the  form  of 
payment  from  the  Corporation.  The  legislation 
would  simply  preclude  taxation  of  Corporation 
distributions  as  dividends  until  the  value  of 
land  received  under  ANCSA  is  paid  out.  This 
is  the  result  intended  by  section  21  of 
ANCSA. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

TRIBUTE  TO  JAMES  I.  MARVIN, 
U.S.  SMALL  BUSINESS  ADMINIS- 
TRATIONS  SPRING  PERSON  OF 
THE  YEAR 


OUTRAGE  AT  GENERAL 
NORIEGA 


HON.  DENNIS  E.  ECKART 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  IS,  1989 

Mr.  ECKART.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Sunday 
electk>ns  were  held  in  Panama  to  choose  a 
new  leader.  I  rise  today  to  express  my  outrage 
at  the  way  drug-running  dictator.  Gen.  Manuel 
Noriega,  has  conducted  those  elections.  The 
Panamanian  people  apparently  chose  Guiller- 
mo  Endara,  Noriega's  oppositton,  as  tt>eir  new 
leader.  According  to  press  reports,  Endara 
won  the  election  by  a  margin  of  3  to  1,  even 
though  Noriega  and  his  government  attempt- 
ed to  falsify  ballots  giving  them  a  2-to-1  major- 
ity in  the  final  tally. 

Noriega  nullified  the  election  on  Thursday. 
Not  only  dkj  he  annul  the  election,  it  has  been 
reported  tfutt  htoriega  has  expressed  his 
anger  at  losing  the  electk>n  by  beating, 
wounding,  and  arresting  his  politKal  oppo- 
nents. He  has  also,  apparently,  sent  his 
troops  through  Panama  City  complete  with  riot 
gear,  usirtg  tear  gas,  water  cannons,  and  shot- 
guns to  disperse  crowds  which  had  gathered 
to  dieer  on  the  opposition. 

Tt)e  Panamanian  people  unequivocally  ex- 
pressed their  desire  for  a  new  leader  in  this 
electnn,  yet  Noriega  refuses  to  comply  with 
the  standards  of  democracy.  The  circum- 
stances whk:h  have  resulted  from  this  fraudu- 
lent electk>n  are  outrageous  arid  the  demo- 
cratic nations  of  the  worid  must  not  sit  klly  by 
wliile  General  Noriega  continues  violating  tf>e 
basic  tenets  of  democracy  and  denying  the 
citizens  of  Panama  their  right  to  express 
themselves  and  freely  choose  their  future 
leaders. 


HON.  ESTEBAN  EDWARD  TORRES 

or  CALirORHIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  15,  1989 

Mr.  TORRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  rise  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the  tre- 
mendous accomplishments  of  Mr.  James  I. 
Man/in,  who  has  been  named  by  the  U.S. 
Small  Business  Administration  as  their  spring 
small  business  person  of  the  year.  Mr.  Marvin 
is  the  presklent  and  chairman  of  Santa  Fe's 
Plastics  Research  Corp.  and  is  a  prime  repre- 
sentative of  the  cutting  edge  of  the  true  entre- 
preneur spirit  of  this  country. 

As  president  and  founder  of  Plastics  Re- 
search—a once  small  business  that  devel- 
oped from  a  $15,000  Initial  investment  and  is 
now  a  company  with  $1 1 .5  million  in  sales — is 
to  be  recognized  for  his  outstanding  achieve- 
ments in  the  business  industry  and  is  a  lead- 
ing example  of  a  small  business  success 
story. 

Mr.  Marvin  received  the  small  business 
person  of  the  year  honor  for  turning  around 
Plastics  Research  Corp.  from  the  throes  of 
bankruptcy  through  his  outstanding  mari^eting 
and  business  skills.  He  moved  the  Excelsior 
Dr.  design  and  manufacturing  plant  from  the 
red  and  into  the  black.  This  effort  which  saw 
his  company  at  a  once  low  $1 .3  million  loss  4 
years  ago  to  a  current  $1  milton  pre-tax  profit 
last  year  and  an  expected  $1  million  plus 
figure  this  year  is  only  one  story  ttiat  summa- 
rizes the  abilities  of  this  true  businessman. 

Mr.  Marvin,  who  received  his  business 
degree  from  University  of  Southern  California, 
was  the  original  draftsman  of  Plastic  Research 
Corp.  Plastics  Research  was  founded  in  1973 
in  a  Cemtos  facility  not  much  larger  than  a 
garage  by  Mr.  Man/in  and  two  associates- 
one  a  relative.  The  idea  for  a  manufacturing 
business  came  to  the  trio  when  they  worked 
at  Trend  Westem  Technical  Corp.  When  Mr. 
Marvin  joined  the  business  fulltime  in  1977, 
after  spending  much  of  his  time  getting  the 
firm  off  the  ground,  he  soon  bought  out  his 
partners. 

Plastics  Research  Corp.  is  a  manufacturing 
firm  that  produces  fiberglass  composite  con- 
tainers for  the  defense  industry.  The  firm  is  95 
percent  involved  in  serving  tfie  needs  of  the 
defense  industry  and  specific  defense  con- 
tractors wtK)  must  transport  military  cargo 
from  ttie  assembly  line  to  the  military.  The 
containers  that  Plastics  Research  Corp.  devel- 
oped and  now  manufactures  allow  the  de- 
fense industry  to  tiBnsport  high  priority  cargo, 
such  as  the  Tomahawk  missile,  safely  and  ef- 
ficiently. The  containers,  whteh  can  be  used 
over  and  over,  allow  the  military  to  save  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  dollars.  This  is  espe- 
cially important  during  today's  economk:  and 
budget  difficulties.  The  efforts  of  Mr.  Marvin 
have  insured  that  144  jobs  and  an  annual  $1 
million  remain  in  our  economy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great  honor  and  ad- 
miration that  I  speak  of  this  hardworking  and 
dedk»ted  man.  Mr.  Man/in  is  truly  an  asset  as 
well  as  a  gifted  representative  of  the  spirit  of 
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the  American  ideal  of  a  businessman.  In  ck>s- 
ing,  I  hope  that  this  body  wouW  join  me  in  rec- 
ognizing the  achievement  and  honor  that  Mr. 
Marvin  has  received  from  the  U.S.  Small  Busi- 
ness Administo-ation.  It  is  men  such  as  Mr. 
Marvin  that  allow  our  Nation's  small  business- 
es to  represent  the  foundations  of  our  com- 
munity and  business  philosophies. 


HONORING  FATHER  JUDGE 
HIGH  SCHOOL  ON  ITS  35TH  AN- 
NIVERSARY 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  BORSKI 

or  PENIf  STLVAMIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  IS,  1989 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
honor  Father  Judge  High  School  on  its  35th 
anniversary. 

Father  Judge  High  School  was  founded  In 
Philadelphia  in  1954.  The  school  was  named 
after  Father  Thorrws  Judge,  a  prominent  reli- 
gious leader,  humanitarian,  and  social  worker 
who  lived  by  the  saying,  "Be  the  best  that  you 
can  be  in  whatever  you  do."  His  example  is  a 
gukjing  force  for  the  student  body  of  Father 
Judge  High  SctKX>l. 

During  the  past  35  years,  the  school  has 
undergone  a  transitional  period  in  which  lay 
faculty  have  been  incorporated  into  ttw  reli- 
gious staff.  This  cooperation  has  established  a 
well-balanced  curriculum  of  academics  and 
values. 

There  have  been  a  few  disheartening  times 
for  the  faculty  and  sbjdents  at  Father  Judge, 
tt>e  worst  of  whwh  occun^ed  during  the  Viet- 
nam confltet.  The  Father  Judge  community 
suffered  a  tremendous  loss  wtwn  27  of  its 
young  alumni  were  killed  in  active  duty. 

It  was  in  ttiese  times,  however,  ttiat  the 
Father  Judge  motto,  "Non  Exddet,"  meaning 
"He  will  not  fail."  embodied  the  spirit  of  the 
school.  The  time  was  ripe  for  Fattier  Judge  to 
embark  on  a  journey  of  community  servk» 
that  would  give  new  meaning  to  ttie  words 
"Judge  Pride."  Through  tremendous  effort, 
the  faculty  and  students  pulled  together  and 
started  many  new  programs  that  woukJ  have  a 
direct  impact  on  their  community. 

During  the  1960's,  Father  Judge  became 
one  of  the  first  high  schools  to  participate  in 
Operation  Santa  Claus  whk:h  provides  toys  for 
deprived  chikJren  at  Christmastime.  Father 
Judge  also  became  involved  in  the  Presiden- 
tial Classroom,  an  activity  in  whk:h  ttie  top  stu- 
dents from  across  the  Nation  attend  various 
seminars  in  Washington,  DC.  Fattier  Judge  is 
one  of  only  four  high  schools  in  ttie  Nation  to 
be  involved  in  this  program  every  year  since  it 
began  20  years  ago. 

In  ttie  1970's.  ttie  school  started  ottier  serv- 
ice activities  such  as  ttie  unique  Fattier  Judge 
Marathon  for  Leukemia  This  event,  which 
raises  funds  for  ttie  fight  against  leukemia,  in- 
volves students  and  teachers  in  a  relentiess 
marattion  of  basketball  games  over  a  period 
of  a  few  days.  In  ttie  15  years  of  ttie  mara- 
thon's existence.  Fattier  Judge  has  raised 
over  $3,000  and  is  one  of  ttie  few  high 
schools  on  the  east  coast  that  contributes  to 
ttie  leukemia  fund. 
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Father  Judge  is  also  involved  in  fundraisers 
to  fight  hunger  in  ttie  immediate  community, 
•uch  as  ttie  Bread  Basketball,  an  archdkx:- 
aaan  canned  good  drive  in  wtiich  ttw  school 
donates  large  amounts  of  food  to  the  poor 
and  hungry.  In  1983  the  school  t>ecame  in- 
volved in  the  American  Red  Cross  Bloodmo- 
Ue  Program,  contributing  over  1,200  pints  of 
Uood  from  faculty  and  students. 

Another  Father  Judge  organization,  the 
Community  Service  Corps,  reflects  the 
school's  dedication  to  helping  ottiers.  The 
CSC  involves  approximately  30  students  per 
year  wtw  volunteer  to  perform  numerous  acts 
of  community  service  such  as  tutoring,  helping 
dtoabled  children,  and  feeding  tt>e  poor.  This 
involvement  gives  students  a  chance  to  learn 
more  about  themselves  and  their  fellow 
human  beings.  The  CSC,  as  well  as  other  pro- 
grams that  serve  the  achooi  community,  fos- 
ters a  spirit  of  honor  arxj  pride  ttiat  is  deeply 
rooted  In  the  foundation  of  Fattier  Judge. 

When  Father  Judge  students  become 
akjmni,  they  continue  to  sen/e  the  community 
in  various  ways.  After  graduation,  a  high  per- 
centage of  students  continue  to  develop  an 
awareness  of  tf>e  world  around  tfiem  in  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning.  Many  ottiers  go  on  to 
directly  serve  the  city  of  Philadelphia  in  the 
police  and  fire  departments. 

I  commerxj  Fattier  Judge  High  School  for  its 
35  years  of  dedication  to  education  and  com- 
muriity  service  in  ttie  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  I 
wish  ttiat  fine  institution  great  success  in  ttie 
coming  years. 


UMI 


SENATE  CX^IfMITTEE  MEETINOS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4. 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4.  1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees.  Joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  wlU  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Cohcrsssiohal 
RacoRO  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Tuesday, 
May  16.  1989.  may  be  found  in  the 
Dally  Digest  of  today's  Racoas. 

MSRIHCS  SCHIDiaSD 

MAY  17 

•JOajn. 
Anned  Geivltes 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Defense  Industry  and  Technology  Sut>- 
commlttce 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  defense  Indus- 
trial base. 

SR-223 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  In  conjunc- 
tion with  the  National  Ocean  Policy 
Study   on   marine   fisheries   manage- 
ment. 

SR-253 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science.  Technology,  and  Space  Sul>com- 
mlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  space  commercial- 
ization. 

SH-216 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  S.  85.  to 
authorize  the  acceptance  of  certain 
lands  for  addition  to  Harpers  Ferry 
National  HUtorical  Park.  West  Virgin- 
la.  H.R.  964,  to  correct  an  error  In  Pri- 
vate Law  100-29  (relating  to  certain 
lands  In  Lamar  County,  Alabama). 
H.R.  999,  to  authorize  funds  for  the 
Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preserva- 
tion, S.  750,  to  authorize  the  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission  to 
extend  time  limitations  on  certain  hy- 
droelectric projects,  S.  783.  to  elimi- 
nate wellhead  price  and  nonprice  con- 
trols on  the  first  sale  of  natural  gas 
and  to  make  technical  and  conforming 
amendments  to  the  Natural  Oas 
Policy  Act  of  1978.  and  other  pending 
calendar  business. 

SE>-366 
Oovemmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  biological  weapons 
proliferation. 

SI>-342 

Rules  and  Administration 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  136.  to 
establish  a  single  poll  closing  time  in 
the  continental  United  States  for  Pres- 
idential general  elections,  S.  377,  to  es- 
tablish a  series  of  five  Presidential  pri- 
maries. S.  326,  to  repeal  a  provision  of 
the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  al- 
lowing use  of  excess  contributions,  and 
S.J.  Res.  98.  to  establish  separate  ap- 
propriation accounts  for  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  for 
the  payment  of  official  mall  costs.  S. 
874.  to  establish  national  voter  regis- 
tration procedures  for  Presidential 
and  Congressional  elections,  and  other 
pending  calendar  business. 

SR-301 
10:00  a.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  resume  hearings  on  trading  practices 
in  the  commodity  futures  markets. 

SR-332 
Appropriations 

District  of  Colimibla  Sut>committee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1990  for  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, focusing  on  the  Department  of 
Corrections. 

SD-138 

Banking,  Housing,  and  Urt>an  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  a  report  of 
the  Inspector  General  of  HDD  on  mis- 
management in  the  moderate  rehabili- 
tation program. 

SD-538 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Sulioommittee 
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To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission. 

SR-232A 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  the  nomi- 
nation of  Frank  Henry  Habicht  II,  of 
Virginia,  to  l>e  Deputy  Administrator, 
Envlroimiental  Protection  Agency. 

SD-406 
Finance 
To  hold  hearings  on  miscellaneous  tax 
bills,  S.  353,  S.  442.  S.  659,  S.  800,  S. 
838.  and  S.  849. 

SI>-215 
Foreign  Relations 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  mark  up 
of  S.  928,  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
years  1990  and  1991  for  the  £>epart- 
ment  of  State,  U.S.  Information 
Agency,  and  the  Board  for  Interna- 
tional Broadcasting. 

SD-419 
Judiciary 

Patents,  Copyrights  and  Trademarks  Sut>- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  497.  to  provide 
that  States  be  subject  to  suit  In  Feder- 
al couri  for  infringement  of  copyright 
material. 

SD-226 
1:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To    continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1990 
for  the  Department  of  Defense,  focus- 
ing on  Army  posture. 

SD-192 
2:00  p.m. 
Armed  Services 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  years  1990 
and  1991  for  defense  programs  of  the 
Department  of  EInergy. 

SR-222 
Foreign  Relations 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  mark  up 
of  S.  928,  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
years  1990  and  1991  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  U.S.  Information 
Agency,  and  the  Board  for  Interna- 
tional Broadcasting. 

SD-419 

MAT  18 

8:35  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  certain  provisions 
of  S.  13.  S.  165.  S.  573,  S.  574,  S.  748,  S. 
900.  S.  947,  and  S.  899.  bills  to 
strengthen  and  improve  Veterans' 
health  care  programs. 

SR-418 
9:00  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  in  con- 
Junction    with    the    National    Ocean 
Policy  Study  on  marine  fisheries  man- 
agement. 

SR-253 

9:30  a.m. 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

Public  Lands.  National  Parks  and  Forests 
Sulx»mmlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  737.  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  ac- 
quire certain  lands  adjacent  to  the 
twundary  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Na- 
tional Park  in  the  State  of  Colorado, 
S.  267,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  convey  certain  lands  in 
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Idaho  to  Mr.  and  Bfrs.  Kenneth  Ble- 
vins  of  Kuna,  Idaho,  and  H.R.  310,  to 
remove  a  restriction  on  land  in  Roa- 
noke, Virginia,  in  order  for  that  land 
to  be  conveyed  to  the  State  of  Virginia 
for  use  as  a  veterans'  nursing  home. 

SD-366 
Oovemmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  nuclear  and  missile 
proliferation. 

SO-342 

Special  on  Aging 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  role  of 
the  Health  Care  Financing  Adminis- 
tration in  implementing  the  nursing 
home  reform  provisions  that  were  in- 
cluded in  the  Omnibus  Budget  Recon- 
ciliation Act  of  1987. 

SD-628 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  continue  open  and  closed  hearings  on 
proposed  budget  estimates  for  fiscal 
year  1990  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, focusing  on  space  programs. 

SD-192 

Appropriations 

District  of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1990 
for  the  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  focusing  on  the  co«irt 
system  and  school  board. 

SD-124 

Appropriations 

VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment and  certain  independent 
agencies. 

SD-116 

Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  SUte,  and  Judiciary 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiacal  year  1990  for  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission. 
S-146,  Capitol 

Hanking,  Houslng,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Securities  Subcommittee 
To   resume    hearings   on   S.    648,    the 
Market  Reform  Act  of  1989. 

SI>-538 


Foreign  Relations 
Busineas  meeting,  to  continue  mark  up 
of  S.  928,  authorizing  funds  for  fiacal 
years  1990  and  1991  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  SUte,  U.S.  Information 
Agency,  and  the  Board  for  Interna- 
tional Broadcasting. 

SEM19 

Judiciary 
Bustneas  meeting,  to  oonalder  pending 
calendar  buaineaa. 

SD-226 

Select  on  Indian  Af  f  atn 
Investigations  SuboHnmittee 
To  resume  hearlnsB  to  examine  various 
matteia  relating  to  Indian  affairs. 

SR-486 

llKWajn. 
Labor  and  Human  Reaources 
Education.  Aits,  and  Humanities  Subonn- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  leglslar 
tlon  to  coordinate  and  strengthen  ef- 
forts at  the  Federal.  State,  local,  and 
private  and  non-profit  sector  levels  to 
oombat  illiteracy  In  the  United  States. 

SD-430 
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1:30  p.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Conservation  and  Forestry  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service  appeals  process. 

SR-332 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  foreign 
assistance  programs,  focusing  on  the 
Peace  Corps,  African  Development 
Foundation,  Inter-American  Founda- 
tion, Overseas  Private  Investment  Cor- 
poration, and  Export-Import  Bank. 

SD-138 
Armed  Services 
Conventional  Forces  and  Alliance  Defense 

Subcommittee 
Projection  Forces  and  Regional  Defense 

Subcommittee 
Strategic  Forces  and  Nuclear  Deterrence 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  Joint  closed  hearings  on  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  classified  programs. 
S-407,  Ciwitol 
Armed  Services 

Readiness,  Sustainability  and  Support 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  open  and  closed  hearings  on 
proposed  legislation  authorizing  funds 
for  fiscal  years  1990  and  1991  for  the 
Department  of  Defense,  focusing  on 
ammunition  programs. 

SR-222 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Water  and  Power  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  635.  to  prevent 
the  unintended  licensing  of  federally 
nonjurisdictional  pre-193S  imlicensed 
hydroelectric  projects. 

SD-366 

Foreign  Relations 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  future  of 
U.S.-Soviet  relations,  focusing  on  de- 
fense and  arms  control  policy. 

SD-419 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
Investigations  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  to  examine  various 
matters  relating  to  Indian  affairs. 

SR-'485 

Select  on  Intelligence 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiacal 
years  1990  and  1991  for  the  intelli- 
gence community. 

SH-219 

Joint  Economic 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  effects  of  the 
Third  World  debt  on  U.S.  agriculture. 
2359  Raybum  Building 

2:30  p.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  activities 
of  the  Administration  on  Aging,  Office 
of  Human  Development  Services.  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices. 

SD-tSO 
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Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  U.S. 
Civil  Rights  Commission's  effects  on 
the  White  Mountain  Apache  Tribe. 

SR-48S 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1990 
for  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  and  certain  inde- 
pendent agencies. 

SD-116 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Protection  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  control  the  manufacture,  use,  and 
disposal  of  osone  depleting  substances. 

SD-406 

Finance 

Medicare  and  Long-Term  Care  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  approaches 
to  modify  or  change  Medicare  policies 
to  Improve  the  health  care  system  in 
rural  America. 

8D-21S 

Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Bernard  William  Aronson,  of  Mary- 
land, to  be  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Inter-American  Affairs,  and 
Chic  Hecht.  of  Nevada,  to  be  Ambassa- 
dor to  the  Commonwealth  of  The  Ba- 
hamas. 

SD-419 

Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  markup  S.J.  Res. 
14,  proposing  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  SUtes  to 
allow  the  President  to  veto  items  of 
appropriation,  and  S.J.  Res.  23,  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  SUtes  authorizing 
the  President  to  disapprove  or  reduce 
an  item  of  appropriation. 

SD-226 
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9:30  a.m. 

Armed  Services  

Strategic  Forces  and  Nuclear  Deterrence 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  dosed  hearings  on  operational 
requiremenU  of  the  VS.  Space  Com- 
mand, and  proposed  budget  request 
for  fiacal  years  1990  and  1991  for  the 
U.S.  Space  Command. 

8-407,  Capitol 


MAT  31 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1990  for  the 
Department  of  Defense,  focusing  on 
aeapower. 

SD-193 

JUNE  1 

9:30  ajn. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  TransporUtion 
Merchant  Marine  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiacal  year  1990 
for  the  Department  of  Transportation 
and  Federal  Maritime  Commission. 

SR-353 

Energy  and  Natural  Reaources 

To  hold  hearings  on  S.  710,  S.  711,  S. 

712,  bills  to  provide  for  a  referendum 

on  the  political  sUtus  of  Puerto  Rico. 

SH-2ie 
Oovemmental  Affairs 
Overalght   of   Oovemment   Management 
Subctmimittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  use 
of  off-the-shelf  items  by  the  Departs 
mmt  of  Defense. 

SD-343 
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10:001 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To    continue     hearings    on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1990 
for  the  Department  of  Defense,  focus- 
ing on  Navy  posture. 

SD-192 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Protection  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  804,  to  conserve 
North  American  wetland  ecosystems 
and  waterfowl  and  other  migratory 
birds  and  fish  and  wildlife  that  depend 
on  such  habitat. 

SD-406 
1:30  pjn. 
Qovemmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  alcohol  abuse  pre- 
vention. 

SD-342 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Forei^  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  foreign 
assistance  programs,  focusing  on  Cen- 
tral America. 

SD-138 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  710,  S.  711, 
S.  712,  bills  to  provide  for  a  referen- 
dum on  the  political  status  on  Puerto 
Rieo. 

SH-216 


JUNE  2 
9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  710,  S.  711, 
S.  712,  bills  to  provide  for  a  referen- 
dum on  the  political  status  of  Puerto 
Rico. 

SH-216 

10:30  a^n. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  nomina- 
tion rating  process  used  by  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association. 

SD-226 

2:00  pjn. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  710.  S.  711, 
S.  712,  bills  to  provide  for  a  referen- 
dum on  the  political  status  of  Puerto 
Rico. 

SH-216 

JUNEe 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  resume  bearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1990  for  the 
Department  of  Defense,  focusing  on 
tactical  airpower. 

SI>-192 
2:00  pjn. 
EMTgy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  status  of  cur- 
rent  and   future   use   of    alternative 
motor    vehicle    fuels    in    the    United 
States. 

SD-366 
2:30  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  bold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  foreign 
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assistance  programs,  focusing  on  the 
Middle  East,  PaUstan  and  Afghani- 
stan. 

SD-138 

JXmE7 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Aviation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  airline  concentra- 
tion. 

SR-301 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing    funds    for    the    Federal 
Trade  Commission. 

SR-253 
Qovemmental  Affairs 
To  resiune  hearings  on  alcohol  abuse 
prevention. 

SD-342 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To    continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1990 
for  the  Department  of  Defense,  focus- 
ing on  Air  pyjrce  posture. 

SD-192 


JUNES 


8:35  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  certain  provisions 
of  S.  13,  and  S.  564,  bills  to  provide  for 
Veterans'    health    care    benefits    and 
other  related  measures. 

SR-418 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To     continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1990 
for  the  Department  of  Defense,  focus- 
ing on  manpower  and  personnel  pro- 
grams. 

SD-192 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation authorizing  funds  for  the  Feder- 
al Trade  Commission. 

SR-253 
Energy  and  Natural  Resoiuces 
Public  Lands,  National  Parks  and  Forests 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  555,  to  establish 
in  the  Department  of  the  Interior  the 
De  Soto  Expedition  Trail  Commission, 
S.  624,  to  provide  for  the  sale  of  cer- 
tain Federal  lands  to  Clark  County, 
Nevada,  for  national  defense,  and  S. 
830,  authorizing  funds  for  the  Black- 
stone  River  Valley  National  Heritage 
Corridor  Commission. 

SD-366 


JUNE  12 

9:30  ajn. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Government  Information  and  Regulation 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  programs  of  the 
Paperwork  Reduction  Act. 

SD-342 
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JUNE  13 


9:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 

To  resume  open  and  closed  hearings  on 
proposed  budget  estimates  for  fiscal 
year  1990  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, focusing  on  strategic  programs. 

SD-192 
9:30  a.m. 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  561,  to  provide 
for  testing  for  the  use,  without  lawful 
authorization,  of  alcohol  or  controlled 
substances  by  the  operators  of  air- 
craft, railroads,  and  commercial  motor 
vehicles. 

SR-253 

2:30  p.m. 

Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  foreign 
assistance  programs. 

SD-138 


JUNE  14 

9:00  a.m. 

Veterans'  Affairs 

To  hold  hearings  on  certain  provisions 
of  S.  13,  S.  86,  S.  192,  S.  405,  and  S. 
846.  bills  to  strengthen  and  improve 
VA  health  care  programs,  and  related 
measures. 

SR-418 


JUNE  15 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1990  for  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

SD-192 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1900  for  for- 
eign assistance  programs,  focusing  on 
the  World  Bank,  International  Devel- 
opment Association,  International  Fi- 
nance Corporation,  International 
Monetary  Fund,  and  Multilateral  In- 
vestment Guaranty  Agency. 

SD-138 


JUNE  16 

9:30  a.m. 

Governmental  Affairs 
Government  Information  and  Regulation 
Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  programs  of 
the  Paperwork  Reduction  Act. 

SD-342 
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JUNE  22 
8:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  404,  H.R.  1415, 
and  S.  898,  to  extend  certain  Depart- 
ment of  Veterans  Affairs  home  loan 
guaranty  provisions,  and  related  meas- 
ures. 

SR-418 


JXn.Y20 
9:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  proposed 
legrislation  to  revise  certain  provisions 
of  VA  health  care  programs,  including 
S.  13,  S.  86,  S.  165,  S.  192,  S.  263.  S. 
405,  S.  564,  S.  574,  S.  748,  and  S.  846. 

SR-418 


POSTPONEMENTS 

MAT  18 
9:00  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Aviation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  airline  concentra- 
tion. 

SR-301 
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(Legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  January  3,  1989) 


The  Senate  met  at  9:30  a.m..  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Honorable  Rich- 
ard H.  Bryam,  a  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Nevada. 


PBATBS 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson,  D.D..  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer 

Let  us  pray: 

For  my  people  fiave  committed  txoo 
evils:  they  have  forsaken  Me  the  foun- 
tain of  living  iraters,  and  hewed  them 
out  cisterns,  broken  cisterns,  that  can 
hold  no  toater.— Jeremiah  2:13. 

God  of  Abraham.  Isaac,  and  Israel, 
In  our  contemporary  culture  we 
commit  the  same  evils.  We  give  pre- 
eminent attention  to  the  body— aero- 
bics. Jogging,  diets— and  bodily  appe- 
tites prevail.  Shallow  minds,  dried  up 
souls,  empty  hearts  result.  We  indulge 
ourselves  physicaUy  and  starve  our- 
selves ^iritually. 

Patient,  gracious  Father  in  Heaven, 
forgive  us  and  turn  our  hearts  to  Thee 
for  the  refreshing  renewal  and  spiritu- 
al health  we  need.  In  the  name  of  Him 
who  is  the  Way.  the  Truth,  and  the 
Life,  we  pray.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Btu>]. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter 

n.S.  Skkati. 
PsnioDrr  no  temtokk. 
Washington,  DC.  JTay  18, 1999. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I.  section  3. 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.  I 
hereby  appoint  the  HonorAble  Richard  H. 
Bar  AH,  A  Senator  from  the  State  of  Nevada, 
to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair. 

RoBBtT  C.  Brut, 
Pretidentpro  tempore. 

Mr.  BRTAN  thereupon  assumed  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  ACTING 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  recognises  the  acting 
majority  leader. 


our  Creator  and  to  this  body.  It  was  a 
wonderful  prayer  reflecting  the  words 
of  Paul  in  his  letters  to  the  Romans: 

I  beseech  you  therefore,  brethren,  by  the 
mercies  of  God,  that  ye  present  your  bodies 
a  living  sacrifice,  holy,  acceptable  unto  Ood. 
which  is  your  reasonable  service. 

I  thank  him  for  his  continued  stew- 
ardship on  behalf  of  the  people  of  this 
country  and  on  behalf  of  all  of  us  who 
serve. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal 
of  the  proceedings  be  approved  to 
date.       

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


SCHEDULE 


Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  President,  follow- 
ing the  time  for  the  two  leawlers,  there 
will  be  a  period  for  morning  business 
not  to  extend  beyond  the  hour  of  10 
a.m.,  with  Senators  permitted  to  speak 
therein  for  up  to  5  minutes  each. 

At  10  o'clock  this  morning  the 
Senate,  Mr.  President,  will  resume 
debate  on  the  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
113,  the  PSX  disapproval  resolution. 

The  Senate  will  sdso  recess  today 
from  12:30  p.m.  to  2:15  p.m.  to  accom- 
modate the  party  conferences. 

The  minority  leader,  I  believe,  is  also 
at  the  White  House  this  morning  with 
the  majority  leader. 


RESERVATION  OP  LEADER  TIME 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  President,  I  wiU 
reserve  at  this  time,  without  objection, 
both  leaders'  time. 


QUORUM  CALL 


I  sug- 


Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  President, 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. We  are  not  yet  in  morning  busi- 
ness. 


THE  CHAPLAIN'S  PRATER 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Chaplain  for  his  morning 
prmyer  and  his  continued  service  to 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President,  are  we  in 
morning  business  now? 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  morning  business  not  to  extend 
beyond  the  hour  of  10  a.m.,  with  Sena- 
tors permitted  to  speak  therein  for  not 
to  exceed  5  minutes  each. 


LONG-RANGE  ENERGY  POUCY 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President,  in  1974  I 
came  to  Washington,  DC,  and  I  was 
impressed,  as  everyone  was  at  that 
time,  by  the  tremendously  long  gas 
lines,  people  lined  up  for  blocks  and 
blocks  waiting  to  fill  their  cars  with 
gasoline.  I  had  never  seen  anything 
like  it. 

It  was  not  until  a  few  months  later 
that  these  same  long  gas  lines  were  in 
Nevada.  They  were  all  over  the  United 
States.  The  gas  crisis  came  and  it 
went. 

But  in  spite  of  this,  the  fact  that  we 
should  recognize  is  the  fact  that  a  gas 
crisis  could  come  again,  and  we  have 
done  nothing  about  establishing  a 
long-range  energy  policy  in  this  coun- 
try. 

In  fact,  Mr.  President,  we  are  im- 
porting more  oil  than  ever,  both  in 
real  terms  and  in  percentage  terms. 
There  is  presently  no  Government  em- 
phasis, no  Government  stimulus,  no 
Government  stress,  no  Government 
tax  policy  that  would  cause  us  to 
spend  additional  money  on  oil  shale 
development,  solar  energy,  wind 
energy,  geothermal.  No,  we  have  no 
long-range  energy  policy  and  we  are 
not  developing  one. 

You  would  think,  with  the  disaster 
that  Just  occurred  in  Alaska,  that  it 
may  help  us  see  the  light  that  we 
should  have  a  long-range  energy 
policy,  but  probably  it  will  not.  The 
sad  part  is  this  is  not  the  only  area  of 
failure  of  this  country  to  develop  a 
long-range  policy. 

Mr.  President,  what  do  manganese, 
cobalt,  platinum  group  metal,  and 
chromium  have  in  common?  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, these  are  all  materials  critical  to 
either  the  economic  or  the  political  se- 
curity of  the  United  States,  but  are 
available  predominantly  from  coun- 
tries of  questionable  reliability. 

The  United  States  is  about  75-per- 
cent reliant  on  imports  of  chromium 
from  South  Africa.  Zimbabwe,  Yugo- 


UMI 
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slavia.  and  Turkey.  Chromium,  essen- 
tial for  the  construction  of  automo- 
biles, aircraft,  Insulation  of  high-tem- 
perature furnaces,  and  many  other  In- 
dustrial applications.  Is  being  Import- 
ed. 

Mr.  President,  95  percent  of  the 
United  States  cobalt  supply  is  provid- 
ed through  imports  from  Zaire. 
Zambia,  Canada,  and  Norway.  This  is 
crucial  in  the  forging  of  alloys,  the 
building  of  tool  bits,  and  the  refining 
of  oil. 

Manganese  Is  crucial  in  the  alloy 
process  of  certain  high-strength  steels 
used  in  various  weapons  systems  cru- 
cial to  this  Nation's  defense.  One  hun- 
dred percent  of  our  manganese  supply 
is  imported  from  South  Africa,  Brazil, 
and  Gabon. 

Platlnimi  group  metals  are  essential 
in  petroleum  refining,  chemical  proc- 
essing, and  automobile  exhaust  treat- 
ment. They  are  also  used  in  telecom- 
munications equipment,  medical  and 
denttil  equipment.  Ninety-two  percent 
of  our  supply  Is  imported  from  South 
Africa  and  the  Soviet  Union,  with  a 
little  from  Great  Britain. 

Without  these  materials  many  basic 
products  we  have  all  come  to  rely  on 
would  simply  not  be  available.  As  my 
colleagues  can  see.  we  are  very  vulner- 
able to  a  complete  or  partial  embargo 
of  these  materials.  There  are  several 
policy  options  to  consider  to  guard 
against  such  an  eventuality.  Two  that 
spring  immediately  to  mind  are  stock- 
piling and  developing  substitutes  for 
these  materials.  But  to  do  this.  It  will 
take  a  coordinated  effort  at  the  na- 
tional level  to  devise  a  policy  to  ad- 
dress this  problem.  Within  the  White 
House  is  a  council  charged  with  exact- 
ly this  mission.  This  was  established  in 
1985.  Unfortunately,  in  its  4  years  of 
existence  the  National  Critical  Materi- 
als Council  has  done  nothing  to  study, 
recommend,  or  in  any  other  way  fur- 
ther the  development  of  a  national 
critical  materials  policy. 

Each  year  the  administration  has 
recommended  no  funding.  For  the 
fiscal  year  1990  budget  again  they 
have  recommended  that  it  be  defimd- 
ed.  And  even  though  Congress  has 
funded  it  in  each  of  those  years,  the 
agency  has  simply  not  worked  because 
the  administration  for  reasons  un- 
known has  not  wanted  It  to  work. 

I  think  this  is  a  perfect  example.  Mr. 
President,  of  the  words  of  Harold 
Laskl  that  we  must  plan  our  civiliza- 
tion or  perish.  And  certainly  in  the 
area  of  energy  policy  and  a  minerals 
policy  we  must  plan  or  perish. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  absence  of  a  quorum  having 
been  suggested,  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 


Mr.  WIUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

The  Senator  from  California  is  rec- 
ognized. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Wilson  per- 
taining to  the  introduction  of  legisla- 
tion are  located  in  today's  Record 
under  "Statements  on  Introduced  Bills 
and  Joint  Resolutions.") 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


CONGRESSIONAL  CALL  TO 
CONSCIENCE  VIGIL 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  de- 
spite recent  signs  of  change  in  the 
U.S.S.R..  many  Soviet  citizens  are  still 
denied  their  basic  human  rights.  This 
is  particularly  true  of  many  Jews,  who 
suffer  discrimination  in  housing,  edu- 
cation, and  employment,  and  are  often 
denied  permission  to  leave  the  Soviet 
Union  to  live  in  another  country.  We 
in  the  United  States  must  continue  to 
call  attention  to  the  plight  of  these 
persons  and  to  press  for  greater  reli- 
gious tolerance,  freedom  of  travel,  and 
fundamental  human  rights. 

The  Congressional  Call  to  Con- 
science Vigil  is  an  annual  opportunity 
for  Members  of  Congress  to  speak  out 
on  the  denial  of  basic  freedoms  to 
Soviet  Jews.  Since  1978,  Members  par- 
ticipating in  the  vigil  have  made  state- 
ments for  the  Record  to  heighten 
public  awareness  of  cases  of  special 
need.  I  rise  in  this  year's  call  to  con- 
science to  bring  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  the  plight  of  the  Uspensky 
family. 

Igor  and  Inessa  Uspensky  are  Soviet 
entomologists  who  previously  worked 
at  the  Institute  of  Medical  Parasi- 
tology and  Tropical  Medicine  in 
Moscow.  Igor  is  the  son  of  Irina  Vor- 
onkevlch,  a  distinguished  biologist, 
and  Inessa  is  the  sister  of  Alexander 
Yofee,  an  eminent  Moscow  mathema- 
tician and  a  leading  refusenlk.  The 
Uspenskys  have  two  children,  Ilya, 
bom  in  1962,  and  Slava.  bom  in  1968. 

In  1979,  the  Uspenskys  asked  per- 
mission to  leave  the  U.S.S.R.  Soviet 
authorities  not  only  refused  them 
visas  to  emigrate  to  Israel;  they  also 
isolated  Inessa  and  Igor  from  their  sci- 
entific contacts  and  even  threatened 
colleagues  who  remained  in  touch 
with  them.  After  a  lengthy  campaign 
for  their  rt<g»ni«»ini,  the  institute  de- 


clared the  Uspenskys  "redimdant," 
and  by  the  end  of  1983  they  were  with- 
out professional  employment. 

Visitors  reported  in  January  1984 
that  Inessa  had  no  job  outside  the 
home,  and  Igor  was  working  part-time 
as  an  elevator  operator.  He  continual- 
ly worried  that  he  might  lose  even 
that  employment,  since  KGB  agents 
were  telephoning  at  intervals  checking 
on  his  position.  His  fears  were  well- 
founded;  he  did  lose  his  job  on  Decem- 
ber 31,  1986. 

In  July  1987.  the  Uspenskys  again 
asked  permission  to  emigrate  and  were 
again  refused,  this  time  on  grounds  of 
"state  security."  under  Soviet  emigra- 
tion regulations  issued  in  January 
1987  permitting  officials  to  deny  emi- 
gration to  applicants  having  knowl- 
edge of  "state  secrets."  Use  of  this  reg- 
ulation in  the  case  of  the  Uspenskys 
was  highly  questionable,  since  Igor's 
work  at  the  institute  had  never  given 
him  contact  with  classified  material. 

Beginning  January  1,  1988,  all  Soviet 
Jews  were  required  to  provide  evidence 
of  first-degree  relatives  abroad  in 
order  to  become  eligible  to  apply  for 
emigration.  Under  this  requirement, 
the  Uspensky's  son.  Slava.  was  in- 
formed on  January  19,  1988.  that  his 
application  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union 
could  not  be  authorized.  Later  that 
same  year,  the  entire  Usi>ensky  f smaily 
was  told  they  could  not  apply  for  emi- 
gration again  until  1997.  on  the 
groimds.  this  time,  that  Igor's  mother. 
Irina  Voronkevich.  held  "state  se- 
crets." Since  Irina.  bom  In  1912,  left 
her  work  at  the  Ministry  of  Agricul- 
ture in  1976.  the  Soviets  in  effect  are 
claiming  that  she  will  possess  classi- 
fied secrets  for  9  more  years,  imtil  she 
is  85  years  of  age  and  has  been  out  of 
government  emplojTnent  for  21  years. 
Mr.  President.  Igor  Uspensky  and 
his  family  are  still  waiting  for  the  op- 
portunity to  pursue  their  lives  outside 
the  Soviet  Union.  We  want  them  to 
know— and  we  want  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment to  know— that  we  are  con- 
cerned about  the  Uspenskys  and 
others  who  suffer  denial  of  basic 
human  rights.  We  call  their  case  to 
the  conscience  of  free  men  and  women 
everywhere,  and  we  urge  our  Govern- 
ment to  continue  to  seek  effective 
means  to  persuade  Soviet  authorities 
to  relent  in  this  situation  and  in  simi- 
lar cases. 


AIDS  UPDATE 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  ac- 
cording to  the  Centers  for  Disease 
Control,  as  of  April  30,  94,280  Ameri- 
cans have  been  diagnosed  with  AIDS; 
53,544  Americans  have  died  from 
AIDS;  and  40,736  Americans  are  cur- 
rently Uvlng  with  AIDS. 

Mr.  President,  3,290  more  Americans 
have  developed  AIDS  and  1,933  Ameri- 
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cans  have  died  from  this  horrible  dis- 
ease during  the  month  of  April. 

Nearly  1  year  ago.  on  May  25,  1988, 1 
first  began  placing  in  the  Rbcoro  the 
most  recent  statistics  concerning 
AIDS.  At  that  time.  62,200  Americans 
had  been  diagnosed  with  AIDS  and 
35.051  Americans  had  died.  Over  the 
last  12  months,  the  number  of  individ- 
uals diagnosed  with  AIDS  and  the 
number  of  individuals  who  have  died 
from  AIDS  have  increased  by  more 
than  50  percent.  After  more  than  8 
years,  this  epidemic  continues  to  claim 
American  lives  at  an  alarming  rate. 
AIDS  is  stiU  very  much  a  crisis  and, 
more  likely  than  not  the  experts  say, 
will  remain  one  well  into  the  next 
decade. 

We  cannot  afford  to  become  compla- 
cent. We  must  continue  to  be  vigilant 
in  fighting  this  virus.  Although  we 
succeeded  in  enacting  sweeping  legisla- 
tion last  year  regarding  many  aspects 
of  the  AIDS  epidemic,  much,  much 
more  still  needs  to  be  done. 

The  spring  1989  edition  of  Issues  in 
Science  and  Technology  includes  an 
article  that  puts  forth  a  blueprint  for 
action  on  AIDS.  The  article,  entitled 
"A  National  Strategy  on  AIDS,"  is  a 
reprint  of  a  white  paper  that  was  writ- 
ten by  Robin  Weiss,  director  for  AIDS 
activities  at  the  Institute  of  Medicine 
[lOMl.  It  is  based  on  the  lOM  report 
"Confronting  AIDS:  Update  1988." 

The  white  paper  calls  on  the  Bush 
administration  to  take  several  actions 
to  slow  the  spread  of  the  epidemic,  in- 
cluding developing  a  comprehensive 
plan  for  financing  the  care  of  individ- 
uals infected  with  the  HIV,  initiating  a 
forceful  program  for  the  treatment  of 
substance  abuse,  and  instituting  an  ag- 
gressive and  unambiguous  educational 
campaign.  The  recommended  nine 
point  plan,  if  implemented,  would 
bring  us  closer  to  the  day  when  AIDS 
is  eradicated.  But  we  must  begin  now. 
We  must  not  allow  foot  dragging  to 
delay  actions  until  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands more  lives  are  lost  and  millions 
more  are  threatened.  I  will  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  article  be  print- 
ed In  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks  and  urge  all  my  colleagues 
to  read  it. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  ex- 
press my  gratitude  to  Dr.  C.  Everett 
Koop  for  his  years  of  service  to  the 
coimtry  as  the  Surgeon  General  of  the 
Public  Health  Service.  I  was  saddened 
to  learn  about  Dr.  Koop's  decision  to 
resign  his  post.  He  will  be  greatly 
missed  by  all  who  care  deeply  about 
stopping  the  AIDS  epidemic  and  other 
vital  public  health  issues.  Dr.  Koop  is 
a  man  of  dedication  and  conscience. 
He  has  been  an  outspoken  voice  for 
sound  AIDS  policy  when  others  in  the 
Reagan  administration  were  silent.  He 
has  been  a  compassionate  voice  when 
others  In  the  Reagan  administration 
advocated  counterproductive  and  ideo- 
logically based  policies. 


Mr.  President,  I  will  miss  Dr.  Koop's 
eloquence  and  candor,  but  I  know  he 
will  continue  to  contribute  to  the  de- 
velopment of  AIDS  policy  and  look 
forward  to  working  with  him.  I  Join 
with  many  other  Members  of  Congress 
in  wishing  Dr.  Koop  well. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle to  which  I  referred  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A  National  Strategy  on  AIDS 

Early  in  January  1989,  the  presidents  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  and  the 
Institute  of  Medicine  observed  the  foUowing 
in  a  letter  to  then  President-Elect  George 
Bush:  "Americans  have  generated  an  enor- 
mous fund  of  knowledge  about  AIDS.  We 
know  its  cause,  we  can  test  for  the  presence 
of  HIV  in  the  body,  and  we  know  what 
measures  would,  if  successfully  applied,  slow 
its  spread.  Furthermore,  the  scientific  un- 
derstanding that  lays  the  groundwork  for 
the  development  of  effective  vaccine  and 
drug  treatment  grows  daily.  Yet  despite 
these  triumphs,  we  have  not  successfully 
confronted  the  epidemic.  Your  Administra- 
tion inherits  the  opportunity  to  harness  our 
knowledge  and  turn  the  tide  against  AIDS." 

The  letter  accompanied  a  "white  paper"— 
a  wide-ranging  nine-point  national  pro- 
gram—designed to  help  turn  that  tide.  Such 
a  comprehensive  strategy  requires  presiden- 
tial commitment  and  leadership.  But  it  also 
depends  on  the  consent,  participation,  and 
skills  of  great  numbers  of  people,  in  both 
the  public  and  the  private  sectors,  who  con- 
tribute to  progress  in  science,  technology, 
and  health  and  who  facilitate  its  enlight- 
ened application.  Thus  the  editors  of  this 
magazine  thought  that  its  readers  would  ap- 
preciate seeing  the  NAS/IOM  white  paper 
on  AIDS: 

During  the  next  four  years  in  this  nation, 
the  epidemic  of  human  immunodeficiency 
virus  (HIV)  infection  and  its  most  severe 
manifestation,  acquired  immune  deficiency 
syndrome  (AIDS),  will  claim  over  200,000 
lives.  The  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  esti- 
mates that  1  million  to  1.5  million  people 
are  currently  infected  with  the  virus.  In  the 
absence  of  effective  therapy,  the  vast  major- 
ity of  those  infected  will  develop  AIDS  and 
die.  Although  AIE>S  now  kills  fewer  people 
than  heart  disease  or  cancer,  its  rank  as  a 
cause  of  mortality  is  quickly  rising,  and  the 
primary  sufferers  of  AIDS  come  from  what 
is  ordinarily  a  healthy  and  productive  popu- 
lation group:  young  adults. 

Stemming  this  agonizing  epidemic  re- 
quires presidential  leadership.  The  epidemic 
poses  dilemmas  both  for  the  public  and  the 
private  sectors  which  will  best  be  solved  by 
forceful,  coherent  national  policy.  The  obli- 
gation to  formulate  AIDS  policy  spans  a  va- 
riety of  federal  government  departments 
and  reaches  beyond  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  (HHS)  to  the 
departments  of  Justice,  Education,  State, 
Defense,  Energy,  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, and  other  components  of  the  Execu- 
tive Branch.  In  addition,  private  organiza- 
tions, fotmdatlons,  volunteer  groups,  profes- 
sional organizations,  and  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments already  have  taken  the  initiative 
to  create  educational  programs,  formulate 
laws  and  regulations,  and  address  other  as- 
pects of  the  epidemic.  These  efforts  are  an 
enormous  contribution  to  the  progress  that 
has  been  made  thus  far  against  HIV  infec- 


tion and  AIDS.  Nevertheless,  the  absence  of 
coherent  national  direction  condemns  many 
localities  to  begin  anew  when  it  comes  to 
setting  local  policy  and  increases  the  likeli- 
hood that  failed  experiments  will  be  repeat- 
ed from  place  to  place.  The  Bush  adminis- 
tration can  furnish  overarching  direction 
for  all  segments  of  the  government  and  the 
private  sector.  Equally  important,  the  presi- 
dent can  set  a  tone  that  encourages  aggres- 
sive action  yet  resists  hysteria  and  insensi- 
tivlty  to  the  civil  rights  of  infected  persons. 

Furthermore,  foreign  leaders  will  turn  to 
the  president  of  the  United  States  for  assist- 
ance and  wisdom  in  addressing  their  own 
countries'  HIV  problems.  The  World  Health 
Organization  estimates  that  between  5  mil- 
lion and  10  million  persons  are  infected  with 
HIV  worldwide.  By  1991,  AIDS  may  double 
the  mortality  rate  for  young  and  middle-age 
adults  in  some  developing  countries,  and 
perinatal  transmission  in  those  countries 
may  reverse  hard-won  advances  in  chUd  and 
infant  survival. 

This  paper  proposes  that  the  Bush  admin- 
istration take  several  actions,  which  we  be- 
lieve will  help  slow  the  spread  of  HIV  and 
limit  its  damaging  effects  on  this  nation  and 
on  other  countries:  (1)  Use  the  National 
Commission  on  AIDS  effectively;  (2)  protect 
HIV-infected  persons  from  discrimination; 
(3)  develop  a  comprehensive  plan  for  financ- 
ing the  care  of  those  with  HIV  Infection  and 
AIDS;  (4)  initiate  a  forceful  program  for  the 
treatment  of  substance  abuse  and  the  pre- 
vention of  the  associated  spread  of  HIV;  (5) 
institute  aggressive  and  unambiguous  educa- 
tional programs  and  evaluate  their  effects; 
(6)  ensure  that  HIV  testing  and  other  public 
health  measures  are  used  only  when  their 
purposes  are  clear  and  their  results  produc- 
tive; (7)  bolster  efforts  in  surveillance,  case 
reporting,  and  the  gathering  of  Information 
about  risk  behavior;  (8)  ensure  that  biomed- 
ical research  (Including  drug  and  vaccine  de- 
velopment and  regulation)  continues  to 
follow  fruitful  paths;  and  (9)  recognize  our 
special  responsibility  in  International  health 
efforts  to  control  AIDS. 

USE  THE  NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON  AIDS 
EFFECTIVELY 

President  Reagan  recently  signed  into  law 
the  AIDS  Amendments  of  1988,  which  es- 
tablish a  National  Commission  on  Acquired 
Immune  Deficiency  Syndrome.  Although 
the  creation  of  a  national  commission  is  an 
Important  step,  the  commission's  existence 
alone  does  not  guarantee  its  effectiveness. 
The  Bush  administration  can  maximize  the 
commission's  impact  in  the  following  ways: 

The  president  will  appoint  five  members 
of  the  15-member  body,  two  of  whom  will  be 
selected  from  the  general  public  (the  other 
three  are  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs,  and  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense). The  two  other  appointees  should  be 
senior  experts  of  national  stature  in  areas  of 
particular  relevance  to  AIDS.  They  should 
not  be  chosen  because  they  hold  any  par- 
ticular political  ideology. 

The  commission  will  submit  its  reports  to 
the  president  and  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  Congress.  In  addition,  however, 
the  chairman  should  have  direct  access  to 
the  Oval  Office.  The  work  of  the  commis- 
sion will  have  the  greatest  possible  effect  on 
policy  If  it  is  widely  perceived  that  its  chair- 
man has  the  ear  of  the  president.  The  presi- 
dent can  endow  the  commission  with  suffi- 
cient national  stature  and  credibility  for  its 
advice  to  influence  all  participants  in  the 
struggle  against  AIDS. 
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The  commission  is  required  to  report  its 
recommendations  one  and  two  years  after 
its  constitution.  Although  the  reports  will 
identify  needed  action,  the  commission  will 
be  most  valuable  if  it  is  also  consulted  on  a 
continuing  basis  as  policy  questions  arise 
within  the  executive  branch. 

PROTECT  HIV-IKFECTED  PERSONS  ntOM 
DISCRIMINATION 

HIV  transmission  occurs  through  sexual 
contact,  the  use  of  contaminated  needles  or 
syringes,  exposure  to  infected  blood  or 
blood  products,  transplantation  of  infected 
tissue  or  organs,  and  from  mother  to  child 
either  across  the  placenta  or  during  delivery 
(and  probably  during  breastfeeding).  There 
is  no  evidence  that  HTV  is  transmitted  by 
casual  contact  or  by  Insects.  Therefore, 
there  are  no  grounds  for  discriminating 
against  persons  with  HIV  Infection  or  AIDS 
because  of  fears  that  they  pose  a  health  risk 
through  casual  contact  in  schools,  in  the 
workplace,  in  housing,  or  in  customary 
social  interchanges. 

However,  such  discrimination  does  exist, 
and  fear  of  discrimination  discourages  some 
individuals  at  risk  for  infection  from  partici- 
pating in  testing  programs,  contact  notifica- 
tion, and  other  potentially  effective  public 
health  measures.  Public  health  measures 
crucial  in  controUing  the  HIV  epidemic 
depend  on  voluntary  cooperation;  for  that 
cooperation  to  occur,  people  must  believe 
that  they  will  be  protected  from  discrimina- 
tion. 

The  president  should  ask  Congress  to 
enact  legislation  designed  to  prevent  dis- 
crimination on  the  basis  of  HIV  infection  or 
AIDS  in  both  the  public  and  the  private  sec- 
tors. 

DEVELOP  A  COMPREHENSIVE  PLAN  FOR  FINANC- 
ING THE  CARE  OF  THOSE  WITH  HIV  INFECTION 
AND  AIDS 

The  average  lifetime  medical  expenses  per 
AIDS  patient  in  the  United  States,  from  di- 
agnosis to  death,  are  from  $65,000  to 
$80,000.  In  1986,  estimated  total  direct  costs 
for  AIDS  were  approximately  $1.64  billion— 
$1.1  billion  for  personal  medical  care  and 
$542  million  for  nonpersonal  expenses— rep- 
resenting 0.4  percent  of  total  U.S.  health  ex- 
penditures. By  1991,  direct  costs  associated 
with  AIDS  are  projected  to  be  $10.8  billion 
and  to  account  for  approximately  1.5  per- 
cent of  national  health  care  expenditures. 
Although  the  proportion  of  total  health 
care  expenditures  devoted  to  AIDS  will  con- 
tinue to  be  small  through  1991,  in  certain 
metropolitan  areas  the  economic  burden  to 
the  health  care  sector  will  be  great.  For  in- 
stance, in  San  Francisco,  AIDS  patients  are 
expected  to  occupy  12.4  percent  of  aU  medi- 
cal/surgical hospital  beds. 

According  to  the  Health  Care  Financing 
Administration,  Medicaid  provides  health 
care  coverage  for  approximately  40  percent 
of  all  patients  with  AIDS.  Public  hospitals 
In  states  with  stringent  Medicaid  eligibility 
requirements  are  faced  with  growing  num- 
bers of  uninsured  AIDS  patients;  the  result 
is  that  many  public  hospitals  are  incom- 
pletely reimbursed  for  the  care  they  pro- 
vide. Medicare  currently  covers  only  1  per- 
cent of  AIDS  patients,  in  part  because  they 
often  do  not  survive  the  required  24-month 
waiting  period  to  qualify  for  benefits.  Pri- 
vate health  insurance  may  pay  for  a  dwin- 
dling share  of  AIDS  patients  as  more  poor 
and  nonworking  persons  become  sick  and 
because  insurers  are  making  plans  to  limit 
their  exposure  to  financial  risk. 

Solutions  to  financing  AIDS  health  care 
can  reflect  the  pluralism  of  the  current 


health  care  financing  system.  Elements  of  a 
comprehensive  financing  strategy  could  in- 
clude: enabling  HIV-infected  persons  to 
secure  or  maintain  private  insurance 
through  insurer  tax  incentives  and  govern- 
ment subsidy  of  premiums;  modifying  exist- 
ing state  Medicaid  programs  to  make  them 
more  uniform  and  more  efficient;  shorten- 
ing or  eliminating  the  24-month  waiting 
period  for  Medicare  benefits;  establishing 
state  risk  pools;  and  establishing  an  AIDS 
federal  grant  program  to  direct  funds  to  the 
states  on  the  basis  of  a  formula  that  reflects 
individual  states'  AIDS  caseloads  and  re- 
sources. 

The  Secretary  of  HHS  should  develop  an 
AIDS  federal  grant  program  to  the  states  to 
ensure  that  AIDS  patients  and  those  with 
HIV -related  conditions  have  access  to  appro- 
priate and  cost-effective  care.  This  approach 
would  offer  some  Immediate  financial  relief 
to  those  hard-hit  states  and  medical  institu- 
tions that  currently  bear  a  disproportionate 
burden  of  AIDS  care. 

Another  immediate  need  is  to  remove  fi- 
nancial barriers  to  drug  therapies.  The  Sec- 
retary of  HHS  should  require  till  state  Med- 
icaid programs  to  reimburse  for  costly  AIDS 
drugs  that  have  been  approved  for  market- 
ing or  that  are  under  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration's  (PDA)  new  mechanism  al- 
lowing certain  drugs  still  under  investiga- 
tion to  be  distributed. 

Piecemeal  solutions  to  the  problems  of 
health  care  financing  must  not  sidetrack 
the  need  for  a  more  comprehensive  scheme. 
The  Secretary  of  HHS  should  take  the  lead 
in  developing  a  comprehensive  national  plan 
for  delivering  and  financing  care  for  needy 
HIV-infected  and  AIDS  patients.  The  fol- 
lowing principles  should  guide  the  develop- 
ment of  such  a  financing  strategy:  (1)  cover- 
age from  the  time  HIV  infection  is  discov- 
ered, (2)  consideration  of  relief  for  hard-hit 
communities,  (3)  shared  responsibility  be- 
tween public  and  private  sectors,  and  (4) 
payment  mechanisms  that  encourage  the 
most  cost-effective  types  of  care. 

Initiate  a  forceful  program  for  the  treat- 
ment of  substance  abuse  and  the  prevention 
of  the  associated  spread  of  HIV.  The  gross 
inadequacy  of  efforts  to  reduce  HIV  trans- 
mission among  intravenous  (IV)  drug  abus- 
ers, when  considered  in  relation  to  the  scope 
and  implications  of  such  transmission,  is  the 
most  serious  deficiency  in  current  programs 
to  control  HIV  infection  in  the  United 
States,  rv  drug  abusers  are  the  second  larg- 
est group  of  AIDS  sufferers,  and  the  most 
likely  to  transmit  HIV  beyond  the  current 
high-risk  groups.  Several  actions  are  neces- 
sary: 

First,  the  Secretary  of  HHS  should  order 
a  rapid,  large-scale  expansion  of  residential 
drug-free  treatment,  outpatient  treatment, 
and  methadone  maintenance  in  order  to 
provide  immediate  access  for  all  addicts  who 
request  treatment.  Methadone  mainte- 
nance, an  effective  therapy  for  some  heroin 
addicts,  does  not  treat  cocaine  addiction. 
Yet  IV  cocaine  abuse  is  increasingly  related 
to  transmission  of  HIV  infection.  Research 
to  find  effective  treatment  for  cocaine  ad- 
diction is  urgently  needed. 

Second,  innovative  intervention  programs 
must  be  begun  to  reach  those  IV  drug  abus- 
ers who  are  not  in  treatment.  Former  IV 
drug  abusers,  functioning  as  community 
health  workers,  can  provide  individual  risk- 
reduction  counseling;  in  addition,  trials  of 
sterile  needle  exchange  programs.  In  which 
sterile  needles  and  syringes  are  provided  to 
drug  abusers,  should  be  implemented  and 
evaluated. 


Finally,  long-term  drug  abuse  prevention 
strategies  are  needed  that  begin  with  teens 
and  preteens.  Research  and  evaluation  are 
necessary  to  determine  which  prevention 
methods  work  best. 

Institute  ELggressive  and  unambiguous  edu- 
cational programs  and  evaluate  their  ef- 
fects. Educational  efforts  to  foster  and  sus- 
tain behavioral  change  are  the  only  practi- 
cal means  now  available  to  stem  the  spread 
of  HTV  infection.  Information  about  the 
modes  of  HIV  transmission  must  be  con- 
veyed in  an  understandable,  yet  scientifical- 
ly accurate  form.  The  message  of  AIDS  edu- 
cation programs  must  also  address  sexual 
behavior  and  drug  abuse,  matters  that  are 
regarded  by  some  as  morally  unsuitable  for 
description  in  public  health  campaigns.  Un- 
substantiated concern  that  frank,  straight- 
forward educational  programs  can  encour- 
age rv  drug  abuse  or  sexual  relations  has 
stymied  educational  efforts.  Explicit  infor- 
mation on  the  risks  associated  with  unsafe 
sex  and  drug  abuse,  and  the  way  those  risks 
can  be  minimized,  does  not  promote  or  en- 
courage such  activities.  Its  sole  function  is 
to  help  people  avoid  an  illness  that  endan- 
gers their  lives  and  those  of  their  sexual 
partners  and  children,  and  costs  the  nation 
billions  of  dollars. 

Grovemment  at  all  levels  should  continue 
to  fund  factual  educational  programs  de- 
signed to  foster  behavioral  change.  This 
may  mean  supporting  AIDS  education 
effors  that  contain  explicit,  practical,  and 
perhaps  graphic  advice,  targeted  at  specific 
audiences,  about  safer  sexual  practices  and 
how  to  avoid  the  dangers  of  shared  needles 
and  syringes.  This  is  the  approach  followed 
in  the  United  Kingdom  and  in  other  west- 
em  European  countries. 

In  addition,  the  Secretary  of  HHS  should 
see  that  more  studies  are  conducted  to  de- 
termine the  effects  of  various  types  of  edu- 
cational campaigns  on  specific  populations. 
For  example,  there  have  been  few  systemat- 
ic assessments  of  the  effect  of  AIDS  educa- 
tion programs  or  media  presentation  on  the 
behavior  of  het«rosexuals  (as  opposed  to 
the  impact  on  their  beliefs  or  understanding 
about  the  disease).  It  is  also  essential  to  de- 
velop effective  methods  for  reaching  school- 
age  children,  youth  who  are  just  becoming 
sexually  active,  and  persons  at  risk  for  HTV 
infection  within  minority  communities. 

The  urgency  of  the  HIV  epidemic  war- 
rants a  multiplicity  of  educational  efforts, 
including  the  use  of  paid  advertising  to 
convey  all  types  of  AIDS-prevention  mes- 
sages on  television  and  in  other  media.  Al- 
though a  number  of  federal  government  en- 
tities, including  the  military,  the  postal 
service,  Amtrak.  and  the  U.S.  Mint,  current- 
ly spend  more  than  $300  miUion  yearly  for 
advertising,  administrative  restrictions  from 
HHS  have  precluded  the  Centers  for  Dis- 
ease Control  (CDC)  from  paying  for  adver- 
tising in  the  past.  But  the  recently  enacted 
AIDS  Amendments  of  1988  now  allow  the 
CDC  to  purchase  advertising  time. 

The  Secretary  of  HHS  should  direct  the 
CDC  to  purchase  advertising  for  education- 
al messages  and  should  make  certain  that 
funds  are  supplied  to  do  so. 

Ensure  that  HIV  testing  and  other  public 
health  measures  are  employed  only  when 
their  purposes  are  clear  and  their  results 
productive.  The  ability  to  detect  antibodies 
to  HIV  has  prompted  various  proposals  for 
testing  individuals  and  screening  popula- 
tions for  evidence  of  HTV  infection.  Howev- 
er, these  proposals  must  be  assessed  careful- 
ly to  evaluate  what  they  might  add  to  inter- 
ventions that  are  possible  in  the  absence  of 
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toUnc.  The  pmident  can  encourage  a  level- 
beaded  approach  to  testing  strategies  by 
conveying  the  belief  that  HIV  testing  alone 
is  not  a  panacea.  Several  considerations 
follow. 

First,  it  is  essential  that  the  purpose  of 
any  proposed  testing  plan  be  clearly  spelled 
out;  test  results  should  be  linked  to  actions 
that  achieve  individual  or  public  health  ob- 
jectives. For  example,  donated  blood,  tissue. 
organs,  and  semen  can  be  tested,  and  infect- 
ed material  discarded,  thereby  preventing 
transmission.  This  purpose  is  sound  and  has 
been  achieved:  The  screening  of  blood  for 
antibodies  to  HIV.  combined  with  self-dis- 
qualification by  potential  donors  at  high 
risk  for  Infection,  has  almost  eliminated  the 
transmission  of  HTV  through  blood  and 
blood  products.  A  common  rationale  for 
medical  testing— to  identify  infected,  asymp- 
tomatic persons  so  that  they  can  be  treated 
early— cannot  be  applied  to  HIV  Infection, 
since  no  therapy  yet  exists  that  prevents 
the  progression  of  HIV  infection  to  overt  ill- 


UMI 


Another  frequently  cited  purpose  of  test- 
ing, that  knowledge  of  one's  antibody  status 
may  encourage  behavioral  change,  is  a 
hoped-for  but  still  unproven  effect.  In  addi- 
tion, it  has  been  argued  that  uninfected  per- 
sons can  use  the  knowledge  of  others'  test 
results  to  protect  themselves  from  infection: 
or,  in  some  situations  (e.g..  the  military, 
jails,  and  other  closed  populations),  authori- 
ties can  intervene  to  protect  uninfected  per- 
sons by  testing  and  then  segregating  infect- 
ed persons.  Extension  of  these  strategies  to 
the  general  population,  however,  is  inappro- 
priate and  infeasible  because  1  million  or 
more  people  may  be  infected,  the  mean  in- 
cubation period  is  eight  to  nine  years,  and 
the  virus  is  not  transmitted  by  casual  con- 
tact. The  testing  of  applicants  for  marriage 
licenses  has  also  been  tried,  but  such  testing 
is  costly,  identifies  very  few  infected  individ- 
uals, and  is  not  clear  in  its  intent  (if  one  of 
the  applicants  were  infected,  would  mar- 
riage or  pregnancy  be  prohibited?). 

At  this  time,  the  only  mandatory  screen- 
ing appropriate  for  public  health  purposes 
is  that  of  donated  blood,  tissue,  and  organs. 
Voluntary  testing,  however,  wUl  play  an  in- 
creasingly useful  role  against  the  spread  of 
HTV  infection.  The  Secretary  of  HHS 
should  ensure  that  voluntary  testing,  com- 
bined with  pretest  and  posttest  counseling. 
is  available  to  all  those  who  may  be  at  risk 
for  exposure  to  HTV.  For  example,  serologic 
testing  and  counseling  should  be  extended 
immediately  to  all  settings  in  which  rv  drug 
abusen  are  seen  or  treated. 

The  technical  aspects  of  HIV  testing  must 
also  be  considered.  Although  the  current 
tests  for  HTV  antibody  are  highly  accurate, 
there  will  inevitably  be  false-positive  and 
falae-negatlve  results  (and  the  proportion  of 
positive  test  results  that  are  false  is  largest 
when  the  test  is  applied  to  populations  with 
a  low  prevalence  of  infection). 

The  federal  government  should  give  more 
attention  to  establishing  standards  for  labo- 
ratory proficiency  In  HTV  antibody  testing. 
setting  criteria  for  interpreting  assays,  and 
instituting  quality  assurance  procedures. 

Other  public  health  measiires  should  also 
be  carefully  considered  for  their  potential 
effectiveness  In  controlling  the  spread  of 
HTV  and  for  their  conformity  with  social 
values. 

Voluntary  contact  notification,  for  in- 
stance, may  be  useful  In  preventing  the 
spread  of  HTV  infection.  Contact  notifica- 
tion procrama  allow  local  public  health  offi- 
cials or  physicians  to  Inform  the  sexual  or 


needle-sharing  partners  of  HIV-infected  in- 
dividuals who  are  afraid,  embarrassed,  or 
unwilling  to  notify  partners  themselves. 
These  programs  are  of  greatest  value  when 
directed  at  those  who  otherwise  could  be 
unaware  that  they  had  risked  Infection. 

Mandatory  reporting  of  persons  who  test 
positive  for  HTV  antibodies,  on  the  other 
hand,  should  not  be  required  at  this  time.  In 
fact,  the  effect  of  mandatory  reporting  may 
be  to  discourage  individuals  from  seeking 
voluntary  testing,  a  cost  that  does  not  Justi- 
fy its  potential  benefit.  For  determining 
how  many  people  in  a  population  are  infect- 
ed, well-designed  studies  are  more  useful 
than  random  reporting  of  cases. 

Bolster  efforts  at  surveillance,  case  report- 
ing, and  the  gathering  of  information  about 
risk  behavior.  By  November  1986.  over 
76.000  AIDS  cases  had  been  reported  to  the 
CDC.  Of  these,  over  40,000  have  died.  An 
additional  10  to  20  percent  of  cases  are  be- 
lieved to  have  been  missed  by  the  case  sur- 
veillance system.  The  Public  Health  Service 
predicts  that  by  the  end  of  1992.  365.000 
cases  of  AIDS  will  have  been  diagnosed. 

Estimates  of  the  total  number  of  persons 
infected  with  HIV  are  less  certain.  Methods 
used  to  estimate  the  number  of  currently  in- 
fected persons  rely  on  information  that  is 
itself  uncertain— for  example,  the  preva- 
lence of  infection  in  certain  subgroups  (such 
as  homosexual  men  and  IV  drug  abusers), 
the  sizes  of  these  subgroups,  and  the  laten- 
cy period  between  infection  and  the  onset  of 
AIDS. 

It  is  essential  to  maintain  reliable  data  on 
current  AIDS  cases,  to  refine  estimates  of 
the  extent  of  current  HTV  infection,  and  to 
predict  accurately  future  trends  in  the  epi- 
demic. Several  actions  will  serve  these  ends: 

The  Secretary  of  HHS  should  ensure  that 
the  CDC's  personnel,  space,  and  technical 
resources  are  adequate  to  the  task  of  con- 
tinuing epidemiological  research  and  sur- 
veillance, including  the  development  of 
mathematical  models  of  the  HIV  epidemic. 

The  Secretary  should  also  see  that  ade- 
quate research  support  is  provided  to  the 
social  and  behavioral  sciences  so  that  more 
can  be  learned  about  sexual  behavior.  IV 
drug  abuse  patterns,  and  how  to  influence 
behavioral  change. 

Ensure  that  biomedical  research  continues 
to  follow  fruitful  paths.  Substantial 
progress  has  been  made  in  defining  the  ge- 
netic structure  of  HIV  and  understanding 
how  the  virus  replicates:  less  well  under- 
stood, however,  is  how  HIV  compromises 
the  human  Immune  system  and  causes  dis- 
ease. Understanding  the  processes  and  con- 
sequences of  HIV  infection  is  crucial  to  the 
development  of  therapies  and  vaccines 
against  HTV  and  AIIDS.  This  understanding, 
in  turn,  is  rooted  in  all  basic  research  in  the 
areas  of  cellular  biology,  virology,  immunol- 
ogy, and  genetics.  For  this  reason,  increas- 
ing the  amount  of  funds  devoted  to  AIDS  at 
the  expense  of  all  other  basic  biomedical  re- 
search is  shortsighted. 

Funding  for  basic  research  in  all  areas  of 
biology  should  remain  strong  rather  than  be 
reduced  in  favor  of  AIDS-targeted  research. 

Current  knowledge  of  the  HIV  proteins 
and  their  functions  offers  several  potential 
targets  for  rational  drug  design.  The  search 
for  therapeutic  agents  must  also  encompass 
the  screening  of  existing  compounds  for  po- 
tential antiviral  activity.  Both  of  these  ap- 
proaches to  drug  development  require  orga- 
nizational cooperation  among  the  govern- 
ment, the  pharmaceutical  industry,  and  aca- 
demic health  centers. 

Once  a  drug  appeare  to  be  a  candidate 
substance  for  the  treatment  of  HTV  Infec- 


tion or  AIDS,  it  begins  the  long  Journey 
toward  licensure.  The  U.S.  drug  approval 
process,  which  is  regulated  by  the  FDA,  is 
the  most  rigorous  in  the  world:  it  generally 
Involves  tests  in  animals  and  then  a  three- 
or  sometimes  four-phase  series  of  clinical 
(human)  traUs  for  safety  and  efficacy.  Al- 
though the  process  has  been  criticized  as 
slow  and  cumbersome,  it  has  also  been  cred- 
ited with  protecting  the  American  public 
from  the  harmful  effects  of  Inadequately 
tested  drugs.  In  response  to  the  AIDS  crisis, 
the  FDA  has  moved  to  speed  up  some  por- 
tions of  its  review  and  has  established  a  cat- 
egory of  investigational  new  drugs  (IND) 
called  the  "treatment  IND,"  which  allows 
manufacturers  to  distribute  a  drug  for  use 
(If  the  drug  meets  certain  criteria)  while  it 
Is  still  under  investigation.  Zidovudine 
(AZT),  which  was  approved  in  September 
1986  under  a  prototype  treatment  IND 
mechanism,  received  the  fastest  evaluation 
that  has  ever  occurred  within  the  FDA.  In 
addition,  new  FDA  regulations  will  allow 
the  approval  and  marketing  of  certain  drugs 
after  Phase  II  testing. 

However,  the  diversion  of  FDA  personnel 
necessary  to  approve  zidovudine  resulted  in 
a  backlog  of  applications  in  the  FDA's  Divi- 
sion of  Anti-Infective  Drug  Products.  As  the 
number  of  applications  for  treatment  IND 
status  grows,  these  personnel  problems  may 
become  more  severe.  At  present,  the  FDA  is 
not  a  bottleneck  in  the  availability  of  new 
drugs  to  treat  HIV  infection  and  AIDS.  The 
paucity  of  new  drugs  is  related  more  to 
shortcomings  in  the  science  of  antiviral 
agents  than  to  the  drug  approval  process. 
However,  as  more  promising  new  drugs  are 
discovered  or  designed,  the  FDA.  without 
additional  resources,  could  become  an  im- 
pediment to  speedy  availability. 

FDA's  resources  for  new  drug  approval 
should  be  commensurate  with  the  task.  The 
need  to  borrow  persormel  from  other  pairts 
of  the  agency  should  be  relieved;  the  need 
for  work  space,  which  appears  to  be  particu- 
larly acute,  should  also  be  addressed. 

Although  the  FDA  has  responded  with  in- 
genuity to  hasten  the  availability  of  new 
drugs  against  HIV,  a  note  of  caution  is  war- 
ranted. The  treatment  INDs  (and  certainly 
the  widespread  use  of  unapproved  drugs  ob- 
tained here  or  abroad)  could  interfere  with 
the  ability  to  execute  conclusive  clincial 
trials  because  new  experimental  drugs  wUl 
be  available  to  patients  earlier  than  in  the 
past. 

In  light  of  these  concerns,  the  Secretary 
of  HHS  should  direct  the  FDA  to  seek  an 
outside  evaluation  of  the  treatment  IND 
process  and  other  new  regulations  designed 
to  hasten  drug  approval  or  availability.  This 
evaluation  should  take  place  after  enough 
time  has  elapsed  to  determine  whether  new 
regulations  have  unanticipated  conse- 
quences for  any  new  drugs. 

The  urgency  of  the  AIDS  situation  has 
brought  the  traditional  scientific  method 
for  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  treat- 
ment—randomized controlled  clinical 
trials— under  scrutiny.  Criticism  of  this 
method  grows  in  part  from  the  frustration, 
fear,  and  anger  of  people  with  HIV  infec- 
tion, who  may  feel  a  lack  of  urgency  in  the 
drug  development  process.  Yet.  carefully 
controlled  trials  remain  the  fastest,  most  ef- 
ficient way  to  determine  what  treatments 
work.  Conducting  well-designed  trials  from 
the  beginning  will  benefit  more  patients, 
sooner,  than  any  other  approach.  Poorly  de- 
signed trials,  or  administering  drugs  without 
controls  and  "observing"  the  course  of  dis- 
ease, can  be  inconclusive  or  lead  to  incorrect 
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conclusions.  The  widespread  distribution  of 
untested  drugs  makes  It  difficult  to  deter- 
mine whether  they  are  effective,  especially 
if  the  benefits  are  real  but  small.  The  result 
of  these  approaches  could  Include  the  con- 
tinued prescribing  of  useless  or  harmful 
therapies. 

Although  the  best-designed  clinical  trial 
would  enroll  the  fewest  people  needed  to 
demonstrate  drug  effectiveness,  many  per- 
sons with  HIV  infection  want  to  participate 
in  clinical  trials. 

The  National  Institutes  of  Health  (NIH) 
should  provide  wider  access  to  clinical  trials 
by  broadening  their  geographic  base;  by  ex- 
tending trials  to  previously  untapped  popu- 
lations including  women.  IV  drug  abusers, 
and  pediatric  patients;  and  by  testing  all 
compounds  that  appear  to  have  a  possibility 
of  effectiveness. 

The  prevention  of  HIV  infection  by  vacci- 
nation continues  to  pose  fundamental  diffi- 
culties. Experiments  with  candidate  vac- 
cines in  animals  induce  antibodies  that  fail 
to  block  subsequent  HIV  infection.  These 
experimental  results  tend  to  mirror  clinical 
observations  of  natural  infection  in  pa- 
tients, in  which  disease  progresses  despite 
the  presence  of  antibodies  and  other 
Immune  responses.  The  advent  of  a  licensed 
vaccine  against  HIV  remains  a  distant  pros- 
pect. Nonetheless,  innovative  research  con- 
tinues and  may  produce  more  promising  re- 
sults in  the  future. 

In  the  meantime,  the  FDA  has  approved 
human  trials  for  two  vaccine  candidates. 
These  tests,  designed  to  assess  the  safety 
and  immunogenicity  of  the  vaccine  candi- 
dates, were  approved  in  the  absence  of  proof 
of  protective  efficacy  in  animals,  a  generally 
accepted  prerequisite  to  human  vaccine 
trials. 

In  the  future,  the  FDA  should  approve 
human  trials  for  HIV  vaccine  candidates 
only  when  protection  against  infection  has 
been  demonstrated  in  a  suitable  animal 
model  or  when  the  candidate  rests  on  new 
knowledge  of  the  relevant  human  response 
that  cannot  be  adequately  modeled  in  ani- 
mals. 

In  addition,  NIH,  CDC,  and  other  relevant 
government  agencies  should  begin  now  to 
plan  for  large-scale  human  efficacy  trials  of 
as  yet  undeveloped  vaccines.  Such  trials  are 
complex  to  design,  and  their  results  wiU  be 
difficult  to  evaluate.  Because  the  trials  must 
enroll  sufficiently  large  numbers  of  subjects 
at  sufficiently  high  risk  of  infection,  the 
sites  for  vaccine  efficwy  tests  will  most 
likely  include  African  and  other  developing 
countries.  A  process  should  be  agreed  on  for 
joint  decisionmaking  among  the  countries 
involved;  the  World  Health  Organization  is 
currently  developing  guidelines  for  the  con- 
duct of  these  trials. 

The  development  of  model  systems,  in 
which  an  animal  infected  with  HTV  or  a 
similar  animal  virus  shows  the  same  symp- 
toms and  exhibits  the  same  course  of  dis- 
ease progression  found  in  human  AIDS  pa- 
tients. Is  essential  to  the  campaign  against 
the  disease.  Yet  there  is  currently  no  such 
model.  Chimpanzees  and  other  primates  are 
imperfect  but  nevertheless  useful  animal 
models,  but  they  are  in  short  supply  for  re- 
search purposes. 

Plans  for  breeding,  conserving,  and  other- 
wise expanding  the  present  stock  of  chim- 
panzees should  l)e  examined.  This  expan- 
sion may  require  increased  funding.  In  addi- 
tion, the  development  of  a  mouse  (or  other 
smaU  animal)  model  for  AIDS  is  of  utmost 
importance.  A  promising  development  in 
this  area  is  the  transplantation  of  human 


fetal  Immune  system  elements  into  immuno- 
deficient  mice.  As  long  as  efforts  to  develop 
small  animal  models  are  carried  out  under 
safe  laboratory  conditions,  further  work  in 
this  area  should  be  strongly  supported. 

Existing  facilities  are  inadequate  for  fur- 
ther advances  in  research  against  HIV:  Very 
few  laboratories  are  equipped  to  handle  the 
virus  safely. 

The  director  of  NIH,  in  consultation  with 
research  scientists  from  within  and  without 
the  institutes,  should  assess  the  need  for 
and  costs  of  new  intramural  and  extramural 
facilities  for  AIDS  research.  This  informa- 
tion should  be  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of 
HHS  and  to  Congress  for  evaluation  and 
subsequent  action. 

Federal  appropriations  for  AIDS  research 
have  been  growing  steadily.  At  the  present 
rate  of  increase,  funding  will  reach  the  goal 
(previously  recommended  by  the  Institute 
of  Medicine  and  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences)  of  $1  billion  annually  by  1990. 

When  federal  research  expenditures  for 
AIDS  reach  this  figure,  an  assessment  of 
the  need  for  further  increases  should  l)e 
made.  It  is  Important  to  ensure  that  other 
research  programs  are  not  penalized  by  a 
long-term  disproportionate  growth  of  the 
AIDS  budget. 

Recognize  our  special  responsibility  in 
international  health  efforts  to  control 
AIDS.  The  rationale  for  U.S.  involvement  in 
international  AIDS  activities  is  more  broad- 
ly based  than  the  protection  of  American 
troops  and  tourists.  AIDS  can  desUbilize 
the  work  forces  and  the  economies  of  devel- 
oping countries  whose  advancement  has 
been  aided  by  U.S.  dollars.  AIDS  can  also  re- 
verse the  child  survival  figures  in  countries 
where  our  help  only  recently  has  improved 
infant  and  child  survival.  Finally,  some 
countries  of  the  world  offer  important  op- 
portunities for  collaborative  AIDS  research 
because  they  present  varieties  and  preva- 
lences of  disease  that  do  not  exist  in  the 
United  States. 

The  United  States  has  an  additional  re- 
sponsibUity  to  international  health  efforts 
to  control  AIDS  because  of  our  exceptional 
resources  in  public  health  specialists  and 
biomedical  scientists,  the  large  number  of 
Infected  persons  in  the  United  States,  and 
our  relative  affluence.  American  activities  in 
international  work  against  AIDS  are  con- 
ducted by  many  federal  agencies.  In  addi- 
tion, U.S.  contributions  to  the  World  Health 
Organization  Global  Programme  on  AIDS 
(which  provides  support  to  national  AIDS 
control  and  prevention  programs  and  con- 
ducts global  AIDS  surveillance  and  re- 
search) were  $1  million  in  1986,  $5  million  in 
1987,  and  about  $15  million  in  1988. 

The  Bush  administration  should  plan  now 
to  provide  a  substantial  increase  in  re- 
sounds over  the  next  few  decades  to  be  de- 
voted to  International  AIDS  prevention  and 
control,  reaching  $50  million  annuaUy  by 
1990.  Funds  will  also  be  needed  to  ensure 
that  today's  predominantly  educational 
methods  for  preventing  HIV  transmission 
can  be  supplemented  with  appropriate  vac- 
cines and  drugs  if  and  when  they  become 
available. 

Important  as  the  above  responses  are,  a 
further  resource  in  the  nation's  efforts 
against  AIDS  is  solely  the  provenance  of  the 
president— a  resolve  that  the  devasUtlon 
caused  by  HTV  infection  wlU  be  prevented 
and  its  sufferers  provided  compassionate 
care,  and  an  attitude  that  bespet^  the  re- 
solve. 


THE  STATUS  OP  THE  IMPROVED 
PROCESSING  INSPECTION  [IPI] 
REGULATIONS 


Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President,  when 
Congress  passed  the  Processed  Prod- 
ucts Improvement  Act  in  1986,  it  in- 
tended that  public  health  safety  would 
be  raised.  Instead,  the  regiilations  that 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
promulgated  for  processing  inspection 
pursuant  to  the  act  could  at  the  least 
create  the  impression  of  decreased 
public  safety.  Despite  the  recent  rash 
of  food  scares,  such  as  cyanide  in  Chil- 
ean grapes,  the  United  States  food 
supply  is  probably  the  safest  food 
supply  in  the  world.  However,  as  the 
recent  scares  illustrate,  the  public's 
confidence  is  easily  shaken.  The  last 
thing  the  meat  industry  needs  is  a  loss 
of  consumer  confidence. 

Maintaining  consumer  confidence  in 
the  food  supply  should  be  a  primary 
task  of  both  the  administration  and 
the  Congress.  The  best  way  to  main- 
tain confidence  is  to  ensure  that  the 
inspection  programs  we  operate,  have 
the  input  and  blessing  of  all  parties  in- 
volved in  the  industry,  as  well  as  that 
of  consumers. 

A  recent  tour  of  a  packing  plant  em- 
phasized for  me  the  difficulties  inher- 
ent in  trying  to  base  a  discretionary  in- 
spection system  on  computer-analyzed 
statistics.  Which  tasks  do  you  include 
in  the  data  that  is  collected?  What  dis- 
cretion do  inspectors  have  to  make  de- 
cisions based  on  other  factors  not  in- 
cluded in  the  official  criteria?  All  of 
these  are  questions  that  the  industry 
can  help  to  answer.  The  industry 
should  have  been  given  more  of  an  op- 
portunity to  help  design  the  new  regu- 
lations. 

Every  interested  party,  from  the  in- 
dustry to  the  consumer  groups,  has 
called  for  the  withdrawal  of  these  reg- 
ulations, because  of  USDA's  faUure  to 
involve  them  in  the  formulation  proc- 
ess. I  fully  endorse  the  withdrawal  of 
these  regiilations.  Once  withdrawn,  all 
of  us  can  work  together  to  develop  reg- 
ulations that  will  work  and  will  fulfill 
the  intent  of  the  1986  act. 

Secretary  Yeutter  has  delayed  a  de- 
cision on  this  issue  until  he  has  staff 
in  place.  I  am  hopeful  that,  with  new 
people  finally  coming  on  board  at 
USDA,  we  will  be  able  to  see  the  with- 
drawal of  these  regulations.  Senator 
Patrick  Leahy  asked  the  nominee  for 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Marketing  and 
Inspection  Services.  Jo  Ann  Smith,  her 
views  on  withdrawing  the  regulations 
at  her  confirmation  hearing  last 
Friday.  She  said  she  was  not  allowed 
to  comment  at  that  time  because  the 
comment  period  was  still  open. 

If  Mrs.  Smith  is  confirmed,  by  the 
time  she  assumes  her  post  she  wiD  be 
free  to  make  a  decision  on  the  regula- 
tions. I  shall  urge  her  to  withdraw  the 
reg\ilations.  With  her  extensive  back- 
ground in  the  beef  industry  I  am  hope- 
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ful  that  she  will  share  the  views  of  all 
interested  parties. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  period  for  momins  business 
has  expired.  Morning  business  is 
closed. 


DISAPPROVING  THE  EXPORT  OP 
TECHNOLOGY  TO  CODEVELOP 
OR  COPRODUCE  THE  PSX  AIR- 
CRAFT WITH  JAPAN 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  report  the  pending 
business. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  113)  prohibit- 
ing the  export  of  technology,  defense  arti- 
cles, and  defense  services  to  codevelop  or  co- 
produce  the  FSX  aircraft  with  Japan. 

Mr.  PORD.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
back  to  the  discussion  of  the  resolu- 
tion  of  disapproval  of  the  so-called 
FSX  deal  with  Japan. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  intriguing 
debate  last  week  as  it  related  to  the 
reasons  for  this  particular  arrange- 
ment with  Japan.  There  was  a  lot  of 
concern  I  think  expressed  by  Members 
of  this  body  why  we  should  spend  $7 
billion  of  the  taxpayers'  money  to  de- 
velop the  finest  military  aircraft  in 
the  world,  and  then  we  make  arrange- 
ments with  a  country  that  has  a  defi- 
cit in  balance  of  trade  with  us  of 
roughly  $50  billion  a  year,  and  that  we 
have  prospects  of  getting  somewhere 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $400  million 
for  a  $7  billion  investment. 

I  have  never  heard  in  the  14  years  I 
have  been  in  the  Senate  an  attempt  to 
substantiate  a  deal  by  some  of  my  col- 
leagues whose  hearts  are  not  in  the 
position  they  are  being  required  to 
take.  As  most  of  us  know,  this  arrange- 
ment was  made  under  the  previous  ad- 
ministration. This  administration  does 
not  like  it.  This  administration  made 
an  attempt  to  change  it.  Some  high  of- 
ficials in  this  administration  testifying 
before  the  committees  indicated  that 
the  deal  was  already  made,  that  we 
were  already  boxed  into  the  comer 
and  80  let  us  go  on  with  it. 

Well,  that  left  Congress  out  of  the 
loop.  At  least  we  have  an  opportunity 
to  debate  it.  We  have  an  opportunity 
to  look  at  the  facts.  We  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  look  at  the  long-term  effect 
on  this  country,  our  industry,  and  our 
working  men  and  women. 

Japan  mends  about  $35  billion  a 
year  on  defense,  whereas  the  United 
States  spends  nine  times  that  amount. 
One  would,  therefore,  hope  that  the 
country  of  Japan  would  carefully 
spend  their  ^parent  small  defense  re- 


sources. This  arrangement  does  not 
appear  to  be  so. 

Instead  of  buying  130  P-16's  for 
about  $3  billion,  they  are  going  to 
spend  $1.2  billion  on  development,  $8 
billion  on  production,  a  total  of  ap- 
proximately $9  billion.  That  is  three 
times  what  the  same  number  of  P-16's 
would  cost.  There  has  to  be  a  reason 
for  this  type  of  arrangement  and  this 
kind  of  expenditure  from  a  country 
that  the  world  has  recognized  as  an 
economic  power  because  of  its  ability 
to  produce. 

It  is  also  possible  that  the  cost  of  de- 
velopment will  triple  the  stated  Japa- 
nese estimate,  or  it  would  go  to  $3.6 
bUlion  instead  of  $1.2  billion  in  the  de- 
velopment phase.  How  can  any  propo- 
nent of  the  PSX  Justify  the  extra  $5 
to  $8  billion  cost  of  the  PSX  in  Ught  of 
scarce  defense  resources  on  both  sides 
of  the  Pacific?  Do  not  forget  that  this 
money  will  be  spent  while  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  will  be  trying  to  get 
the  Japanese  to  spend  more  money  an- 
nually to  meet  our  common  defense 
goals.  Proponents  of  the  PSX  also 
tried  to  Justify  the  program  on  the 
grounds  that  a  40-percent  work  share 
of  development  will  earn  General  Dy- 
namics $480  million,  and  the  roughly 
40  percent  work  share  of  production 
will  be  around  $2  billion  for  a  total  of 
$2.5  billion.  They  say  that  this  amount 
is  close  to  the  $3  billion  that  GD 
would  have  gotten  if  the  Japanese  had 
bought  the  plane  off  the  shelf. 

That  is  strange.  We  are  saying  that 
General  Dynamics  is  the  only  one  in- 
vovled  in  this  and  so  by  lettting  the 
Japanese  develop  the  PSX  General 
Dynamics  will  still  get  almost  as  much 
as  they  would  have  gotten  had  they 
sold  this  plane  off  the  shelf. 

Let  us  go  back  and  think  a  minute 
what  are  the  reasons  for  wanting  to 
participate  in  an  arrangement  that  is 
so  bad,  apparently,  that  it  would  cost 
the  country  of  Japan  so  much  more 
money  than  if  they  were  just  buying 
the  airplane  for  defense.  I  think  every- 
one agrees  that  the  P-16  is  the  best 
and  most  sophisticated  military  air- 
craft in  the  world.  There  has  to  be  a 
reason. 

Let  us  think  a  minute  about  General 
Dynamics  and  their  profit  and  what 
labor  people  have  decided.  They  say 
the  short-term  gain  is  a  long-term  loss. 
The  President  of  the  union  that  repre- 
sents 40,000-some  workers  at  General 
Electric.  William  H.  Bywater,  stated: 

The  net  effect  of  this  deal  will  be  to  give 
Japan  a  leg  up  in  another  vital  industry  re- 
sulting in  the  loss  of  Jobs  for  D.S.  workers 
who  have  built  the  U.S.  aerospace  industry 
to  the  strongest  industry  of  its  Idnd  In  the 
world. 

He  goes  on  to  say: 

Likewise,  it  misses  the  Ixtat  in  its  failure 
to  hold  out  for  full  production  of  the  FSX 
in  the  United  States  of  America  as  a  down 
payment  by  Japan  on  longstanding  commit- 
ments to  bring  down  the  $55  billion  annual 
trade  bonanza  it  enjoys  over  this  country. 


It  is  my  opinion  that  the  union  is 
not  fooled  one  bit  by  the  fleeting 
promise  of  40  percent  of  a  temporary— 
and  I  underscore  "temporary"— work- 
load. They  understand  the  tradeoff, 
and  they  understand  it  well.  The 
tradeoff  Is  short-term  gain  and  long- 
term  loss.  Why  do  we  on  Capitol  Hill 
not  understand  what  the  working  men 
and  women  of  this  country  understand 
very  well? 

Let  me  make  another  point  or  two. 
The  argument  of  not  buying  the  P- 
16's  off  the  shelf  ignores  the  fact  that 
the  Japanese  are  going  to  waste- 
really,  are  they  going  to  waste  it— bil- 
lions of  additional  dollars  reinventing 
the  P-16. 

It  also  ignores  the  fact  that,  if  Japan 
bought  off  the  shelf,  it  would  also 
have  to  buy  all  spare  parts  for  the  life 
of  the  Aircraft  Program.  They  would 
have  to  buy  them  from  the  United 
States  and  parts  made  by  American 
workers. 

Spare  parts  cost  two  to  three  times 
the  original  purchase  price.  Think 
about  that.  So  if  the  purchase  price  is 
X,  we  are  going  to  receive  Y  in  spare 
parts.  I  think  we  are  giving  up  double 
here,  maybe  triple.  It  is  another 
whammy  on  the  working  men  and 
women  of  this  country,  and  it  is  an  in- 
crease in  our  deficit  as  it  relates  to  bal- 
ance of  trade. 

So  the  total  P-16  buy  from  the 
United  States  would  be  about  $12  bil- 
lion over  the  life  of  this  program.  The 
guarantee  of  $2.5  billion  falls  far  short 
of  the  $12  billion  that  a  buy  would 
generate. 

We  hear  the  argument.  "Oh.  they 
will  buy  it  from  somebody  else.  They 
will  enter  into  a  consortium  with 
somebody  else." 

Well,  if  they  are  going  to  buy  some- 
thing inferior,  I  doubt  serioiisly  that 
they  would  want  to  enter  into  those 
contracts.  They  cannot  make  the  deal 
with  anyone  else  apparently,  or  they 
do  not  want  to  make  the  arrangement 
with  someone  else.  They  want  to  make 
it  with  good  old  Uncle  Sugar  so  we  can 
spend  more  taxpayers'  money  and  lose 
more  American  jobs. 

Over  the  last  few  years  we  have 
given  away  $1  trillion  in  deficit  and 
balance  of  trade,  and  millions  of 
American  jobs.  And  we  are  standing 
here  today  proposing  to  do  more  of 
the  same.  What  is  in  the  deal  for  the 
United  States?  Let  us  look  at  it  for  a 
minute.  What  is  in  this  deal  for  us? 
The  proponents  claim  that  there  is 
access  to  advanced  Japanese  technolo- 
gy. Well,  Japan  is  good  at  promoting, 
and  they  are  always  promoting  and 
proclaiming  their  so-called  advanced 
technology. 

But  let  us  be  honest.  The  Japanese 
have  not  been  major  players  in  the 
aerospace  industry.  In  order  to  find 
out  if  there  was  in  fact  advanced  Japa- 
nese technology  to  be  gained,  several 
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other  Senators  and  myself  commis- 
sioned a  GAO  study  of  the  question. 
The  GAO  has  just  concluded  their 
study,  and  has  found  that  the  claim  of 
advanced  technology  by  Japan  is  false. 
Their  claim  of  advanced  technology  to 
offer  this  country  is  false.  There  is  no 
advanced  Japanese  technology  in  two 
areas  of  our  Department  of  Defense 
interest:  The  phase  array  radar  and 
the  composite  wing.  U.S.  companies 
are  far,  far  ahead  in  those  two  areas. 

The  report  in  the  Washington  Post 
this  morning.  "GAO  Criticizes  FSX 
Jet  Fighter  Deal  With  Japan."  The 
General  Accounting  Office  of  this 
Government  criticizes  that  arrange- 
ment. Now,  just  because  a  few  of  us 
are  out  here  saying  it  was  a  bad  deal, 
we  have  substantially  weighted  our  po- 
sition with  the  General  Accounting 
Office's  report  that  it  is  a  bad  deal. 

The  report  says  in  the  second  head- 
line, "U.S.  Has  Little  To  Gain  Prom 
Joint  Project,  Senate  Vote  Scheduled 
Today." 

Let  me  read  the  first  paragraph  of 
this  report. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  yesterday 
directly  challenged  assertions  by  the  Bush 
administration  that  the  United  SUtes  will 
gain  access  to  superior  Japanese  technology 
by  joint  development  of  a  new  generation 
fighter  plane,  the  FSX. 

The  GAO  in  a  declassified  report  re- 
leased on  the  eve  of  our  vote,  said: 
"The  United  States  is  superior  to 
Japan." 

The  Government's  General  Account- 
ing Office  says  the  United  States  "is 
superior  to  Japan"  in  the  composites 
technology  needed  to  produce  a  light 
but  strong  wing  made  of  plastics,  and 
is  ahead  in  radar  technology.  These 
are  the  two  areas  in  which  the  admin- 
istration officials  said  the  United 
States  could  gain  technology  from 
Japan.  Here  our  own  Government  of- 
fices say  they  are  wrong,  and  that  we 
are  ahead.  Then  why  should  we  give 
them  this  technology?  What  do  we 
benefit  in  return?  We  not  only  lose  in 
the  short  term  in  my  opinion,  but  we 
lose  badly  in  the  long  term.  There  has 
to  be  only  one  reason  why  Japan  is 
willing  to  pay  billions  and  billions  of 
dollars  more  than  it  is  worth  to  secure 
this  arrangement  with  this  country; 
and.  that  is,  to  get  into  the  aerospace 
business,  and  to  be  in  competition  with 
us  after  we  give  them  our  highest 
technology,  technology  that  is  much 
better  than  theirs.  They  will  have 
that. 

Why,  the  buUding  of  the  FSX  and 
the  Imowledge  they  gain  from  us  will 
be  like  sending  their  engineers  to  col- 
lege. They  will  earn  a  degree  in  con- 
struction of  aircraft  for  the  next 
decade,  and  Into  the  future  to  be  in 
competition  with  us.  If  they  are  so 
great  at  all  of  this  technology,  if  they 
are  supposed  to  be  superior  to  this 
country  in  their  ability  to  put  commu- 
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nications  and  all  the 
gether,  let  them  do  it. 

Let  us  not  give  away  taxpayers'  dol- 
lars. Let  us  not  give  away  American 
jobs.  I  hear  a  lot  about  free  trade. 
"This  administration  Is  for  free  trade." 
I  did  not  know  we  were  for  giveaway 
trade.  There  ought  to  be  something 
fair,  fair  trade,  and  in  my  opinion, 
there  is  nothing  about  this  that  is  fair 
to  the  taxpayers  of  this  country,  the 
men  and  women  who  have  worked  so 
hard  to  make  us  the  dominant  power 
in  aerospace.  We  say  to  them  that  we 
are  going  to  take  all  this  technology 
and  give  it  to  someone  else  at  bargain 
basement  prices,  so  they  can  come 
back  and  take  your  jobs  away  from 
you. 

Now,  down  in  Kentucky,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  have  a  saying  for  that: 
"Something  about  that  ain't  right." 
Let  me  just  make  a  few  more  points, 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Il- 
linois is  here,  and  I  want  him  to  take 
the  floor.  Let  us  look  behind  the  rea- 
sons maybe;  let  us  kind  of  get  them 
out  on  the  table  and  see  if  we  can  find 
the  reason  for  the  Japanese  being  so 
anxious  to  have  this  arrangement. 
Why  not  buy  the  world's  best— and  to 
them  the  least  expensive— fighter  air- 
craft, the  P-16  Fighting  Falcon?  Why 
are  they  going  to  reinvent  the  wheel, 
as  they  have  done  so  many  times,  and 
build  their  own  airplane?  I  think  there 
is  just  one  word.  Mr.  President,  and 
that  is  "protectionism."  on  their  part, 
pure  and  simple. 

It  will  take  at  least  10  years  to  build 
the  FSX  fighter,  10  years  during 
which  the  Soviet  threat  will  be  han- 
dled by  American  taxpayers,  with  our 
F-16's  sitting  at  Misawa  Air  Base  in 
Northern  Japan.  F-16's  are  good 
enough  now  to  defend  them,  but  it  is 
not  good  enough  to  buy  off  the  shelf. 
The  Soviet  defense  buildup  of  their 
Far  East  forces  began  in  the  early 
1980's.  This  is  the  threat,  the  reason 
for  the  FSX.  How  did  Japan  initially 
respond?  They  just  kept  on  producing 
their  old  fighter,  the  F-1.  an  inferior 
aircraft  that  cannot  stand  up  to  the 
Soviets  either  now  or  during  the  next 
10  years.  "Uncle  Sugar"  Is  there  with 
their  F-16's  at  Misawa  defending  their 
country.  The  F-1  carmot  operate  at 
night  and  has  a  blind  spot  so  big  that 
it  is  easy  for  an  opposing  pilot  to  kill 
in  a  dog  fight. 

So  how  are  they  responding  now? 
Again,  they  are  letting  us  defend  them 
while  they  build  their  own  unique,  and 
I  underscore  "imique."  airplane.  You 
see.  they  need  a  unique  airplane,  a 
Japanese  airplane,  to  handle  the 
Soviet  threat.  And  the  first  imique  air- 
plane will  be  ready  to  defend  against 
that  threat  maybe  by  1997,  about  15 
years  after  the  Soviet  buildup  began. 

The  word  they  use  is  "imique."  Let 
us  talk  about  uniqueness  for  a 
moment.  This  is  the  same  argument 
the  Japanese  used  to  exclude  our  com- 


mercial products,  uniqueness.  The 
mud  in  Kansai  Bay  is  unique,  so  Amer- 
ican construction  firms  cannot  help  at 
Kansai  airport.  They  are  over  here 
building  ours.  They  will  not  let  us  get 
over  there  because  the  mud  must  be 
unique.  Japanese  rice  is  imique.  so 
they  cannot  import  United  States  rice. 
Japanese  stomachs  are  unique,  so  they 
cannot  eat  United  States  beef.  The 
truth  is  that  any  one  of  several  Ameri- 
can fighter  planes,  with  minor  modifi- 
cations, can  fly  the  so-called  special 
Japanese  mission. 

So.  Mr.  President,  there  must  be 
some  motive  here,  a  motive  somewhere 
that  would  cause  them  to  spend  so 
much  more  money  to  get  something, 
and  there  is  something  wrong  when  we 
make  a  deal,  when  our  own  General 
Accounting  Office  says  they  have 
nothing  to  offer  to  us;  they  have  noth- 
ing to  offer  to  us  in  return.  The  Chair 
knows,  and  I  know,  and  I  think  all  of 
us  know,  it  is  about  the  Japanese 
meeting  their  stated  national  goal  of 
having  a  full-fledged  aircraft  industry 
with  which  to  challenge  the  United 
States  by  the  beginning  of  the  next 
century. 

The  last  decade  of  this  century  will 
be  their  decade  of  the  airplane.  Lee  la- 
cocca  said,  I  believe,  that  the  Japanese 
have  had  decades  of  this  and  decades 
of  that,  and  the  next  decade  will  be 
the  decade  of  the  airplane.  And  we  are 
helping  them  get  ahead  of  us.  if  noth- 
ing else,  in  the  giveaway  of  jobs.  I  just 
think  the  FSX  is  part  of  a  sophisticat- 
ed national  effort  to  develop  a  viable 
aircraft  industry,  to  be  in  competition 
with  American  workers. 

As  I  said  earlier,  the  work  on  this 
airplane  could  be  the  university  where 
the  Japanese  engineers  wiU  go  to 
school.  It  will  be  the  laboratory  and 
the  training  ground  from  which  will 
spring  the  design,  production,  avionics, 
and  other  engineering  teams  necessary 
for  the  Japanese  civilian  aircraft  in- 
dustry. That  is  why  the  Japanese  are 
so  adamant  with  proceeding  with  the 
FSX.  They  see  their  military  aircraft 
industry  as  a  necessary  and  critical 
component  to  the  high-tech  industrial 
future,  and  we  are  giving  it  away.  If 
the  Japanese  want  an  aircraft  industry 
to  try  to  compete  with  us.  that  is  fine, 
but  we  should  not  be  participants  in  a 
giveaway,  so  that  they  might  proceed 
in  that  direction. 

It  is  very  naive  to  argue,  I  think,  as 
does  the  administration,  that  they 
have  scrubbed  the  F-1 6  technology  list 
to  remove  commerically  applicable 
technologies.  The  very  existence  of 
the  FSX  program  provides  a  kind  of 
university,  as  I  said  earlier,  in  which 
all  these  skills  will  be  completed. 

It  is  time  that  we  realize  that  the 
stakes  in  the  FSX  program  are  a  lot 
higher  than  whether  Japan  can  build 
one  military  aircraft. 
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This  debate.  I  sincerely  believe.  Is 
about  our  national  future.  It  Just  does 
not  make  sense  to  this  country  boy 
that  they  want  to  spend  billions  and 
billions  and  billions  of  dollars  more 
than  It  would  cost  them  to  get  the 
most  sophisticated  military  aircraft  in 
the  world,  to  develop  this  new  one  for 
their  own  unique  ability,  and  we  will 
defend  them  for  the  15  years  It  takes 
to  put  this  in  the  marketplace. 

If  the  Japanese  continue  to  ignore 
free  trade  principles,  then  what  kind 
of  alliance  can  there  be  down  the 
road?  Lf  they  are  going  to  go  their  own 
way,  then  so  be  it. 

But  let  us  not  be  deceived  into  think- 
ing that  they  are  acting  as  steadfast 
allies  and  trading  parties,  when  in  this 
particular  case.  It  is  this  Senator's 
opinion,  and  I  think  you  will  find 
many  other  Senators'  opinions,  that  it 
is  not. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  think  long  and  hard  about  the 
future,  that  they  will  look  at  what  is 
in  store  for  the  future  employment, 
future  of  the  aviation  industry  in  this 
country  and  the  defense  of  this  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
LnsnutAN).  The  Chair  recognizes  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Lugar]. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
introduce  for  the  Record  some  impor- 
tant arguments  on  this  issue  that  have 
been  presented  to  the  Senate,  first  all 
in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  the  majority 
leader.  Senator  Mitchell,  from  the 
Aerospace  Industries  Association.  This 
letter  Is  written  by  Mr.  Don  Fuqua. 
president  of  Aerospace  Industries  As- 
sociation and  it  says: 

Dkak  Skhator  MncHKix:  You  wUl  soon  be 
TOtlnc  on  S.  113.  the  resolution  to  disap- 
prove the  FSX  agreement.  I  strongly  urge 
you  to  vote  against  that  resolution. 

This  association,  which  represents  every 
major  aerospace  company  in  this  country, 
supports  the  FSX  agreement.  We  do  so  be- 
cause Japan  is  our  most  important  overseas 
market  for  both  military  and  commercial 
aircraft.  Our  $3  billion  in  aerospace  exports 
to  Japan  each  year  represents  roughly 
6S,000  American  Jobs  in  the  aerospace  in- 
dustry. KtiUng  the  FSX  program  wiU  open 
up  the  Japanese  market  to  our  European 
counterparts  and  undercut  our  preeminent 
position  in  the  Japanese  and  world  market 
over  the  long  run.  Furthermore,  it  will 
likely  result  in  a  higher  level  of  technology 
transfer  to  the  Japanese. 

The  aerospace  industry  is  neither  naive 
nor  suicidal.  We  have  worked  with  Japanese 
companies  for  three  decades.  We  have  code- 
velopment  and  coproduction  programs  with 
companies  all  over  the  world.  We  believe  we 
are  fully  capable  of  protecting  the  transfer 
of  American  technology,  both  in  terms  of 
the  aecurity  restraints  set  by  our  govern- 
ment, and  with  respect  to  technology  which 
is  of  commercial  use  to  potential  competi- 
tors. 

Every  time  efforts  have  been  made  unilat- 
erally to  deny  wealthy  countries  a  product, 
whether  soybeans  to  Japan,  grain  or  pipe- 
layen  to  the  Soviet  Union,  or  P-15's  to 
Saudi  Arabia,  the  net  result  has  been  a  loss 


of  American  Jobs  and  exports,  and  a  boon  to 
our  competitors.  This  case  is  no  different. 
Our  competitors  have  been  making  over- 
tures to  the  Japanese  in  recent  weeks  (see 
Defense  News  article  with  respect  to  the 
French).  We  would  much  rather  our  compa- 
nies maintain  their  market  in  Japan,  and 
have  the  U.S.  control  what  technology  is 
transferred,  than  turn  the  market  and  con- 
trol over  to  our  comjietitors. 

I  urge  you  to  vote  against  the  resolution. 
Our  industry  has  every  intention  of  main- 
taining its  dominant  world  position  and  our 
market  in  Japan.  Removing  us  from  a  role 
in  Japan's  fighter  aircraft  program  for  the 
next  two  decades  will  not  help  American 
aerospace,  it  will  help  our  competition.  I  ap- 
preciate your  attention  and  assistance  to 
this  matter. 
Sincerely, 

Don  Fuqca. 

I  make  that  a  part  of  the  Record  in 
full,  and  recite  it,  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause I  think  it  is  important.  We  are 
talking  about  competition,  what  is 
best  for  American  workers  and  what  is 
best  for  American  industry.  U.S.  indus- 
try ought  to  be  allowed  an  argument, 
and  it  Is  interesing  that  all  six  major 
aircraft  companies  are  in  favor  of  the 
FSX,  largely  because  65,000  jobs  are 
Involved,  as  are  billions  of  dollars  of 
exports  each  year.  That  is  not  hypo- 
thetical: that  is  actual  fact,  and  no 
wonder  that  the  aerospace  industry 
speaks  out  on  this. 

To  be  more  specific,  Mr.  President, 
testimony  was  offered  by  Herbert  F. 
Rogers,  president  and  chief  operating 
officer  of  General  Dynamics  Corp.,  a 
company  that  will  be  heavily  involved 
in  the  FSX  situation,  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Arms  Control,  Interna- 
tional Security,  and  Science  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  May  10, 
1989.  I  quote  in  part  from  testimony 
offered  by  the  president  of  General 
Dynamics.  He  says: 

The  FSX  is  intended  to  fulfill  Japanese 
Air  Self  Defense  Force  mission  require- 
ments in  the  late  1990's.  The  threat  which 
friendly  fighters  will  face  then  will  be  at  the 
very  limits  of  the  capabilities  of  fighters  like 
the  F-16  flying  today. 

I  pause  and  offer  this  comment 
about  that,  Mr.  President:  We  keep 
discussing  the  perceived  mission  of 
this  aircraft  as  if  it  were  identical  with 
the  capabilities  and  technologies  of 
the  1970's.  The  Japanese  and  the 
United  States  concur  that  in  order  to 
have  by  the  end  of  this  century  a 
fighter  aircraft  which  meets  the  mis- 
sion that  we  want  Japan  to  undertake, 
there  must  be  capabilties  that  are  not 
contained  in  the  F-16.  This  is  the 
reason  for  the  development  of  another 
aircraft  with  another  mission,  for  an- 
other time,  another  decade  and  tech- 
nology which  is  not  presently  there. 

Mr.  Rogers  continues: 

In  the  case  of  the  United  States,  we  will 
meet  these  future  threats  with  very  high 
technology  platforms  like  the  Advanced 
Tactical  Fighter  (ATF)  and  the  Advanced 
Tactical  Aircraft  (ATA),  systems  now  being 
developed  which  will  incorporate  technol- 
ogies beyond  today's  F-16. 


Japan  recognized  the  magnitude  of  this 
future  threat,  weighed  the  options  and 
chose  to  develop  and  build  an  aircraft  of  her 
own  design.  Based  upon  some  thirty  years 
experience  in  the  licensed  production  of  all 
their  fighters  and  that  acquired  in  the 
design  and  manufacture  of  FS-X's  predeces- 
sor, the  F-1,  it  was  clear  that  Japan  was 
fully  capable  of  achieving  this  goal. 

Namely  the  goal  of  building  its  own 
aircraft. 

All  of  this  was  painfully  apparent  to  Gen- 
eral Dynamics;  we  have  been  trying  unsuc- 
cessfully to  sell  F-16s  in  Japan  since  the 
late  1970s. 

I  think  that  is  an  Important  point, 
Mr.  President.  This  Is  not  a  first  offer. 
General  Dynamics  tried  to  sell  the  F- 
16  to  Japan  for  at>out  a  decade.  The 
problem  that  is  painfully  apparent  to 
Japan  and  the  United  States  is  that 
the  P-16  will  not  fulfill  the  agreed- 
upon  defense  mission.  Also  painfully 
apparent  is  that  Japtui  was  prepared 
to  build  an  aircraft  whatever  time  or 
money  it  took  on  its  own. 

Fortunately.  Secretary  Weinberger  held 
to  a  course  which  sought  U.S.  involvement. 
He  reached  agreement  in  mid- 1987  with  his 
Japanese  counterpart  to  Jointly  develop  an 
aircraft  which  would  meet  the  Japanese  re- 
quirement based  upon  an  existing  U.S. 
system.  This  solution  not  only  addressed  the 
politically  sensitive  trade  deficit,  but  en- 
sured interoperability  with  U.S.  forces  in  a 
critical  theater  of  operations.  The  F-16  was 
subsequently  chosen  out  of  an  all-U.S.  field 
as  the  base-line  aircraft  to  meet  these  re- 
quirements. 

But  the  base  line  aircraft,  not  the 
specific  aircraft  to  meet  the  require- 
ments. 

Indeed,  I  believe  that  the  two  major  U.S. 
commercial  aircraft  manufacturers,  Boeing 
and  McDonnell  Douglas,  both  support  the 
concept  of  the  PS-X  program. 

In  the  letter  I  have  just  read,  Mr. 
President,  earlier  in  this  speech,  all  of 
the  companies  support  FSX. 

This  is  not  surprising.  The  U.S.  commer- 
cial aircraft  industry  was  wise  and  confident 
enough  to  provide  Japan  with  a  key  role  in 
the  production  of  the  Jetliners  which  she 
purchased  in  large  numbers. 

From  the  United  States. 

This  approach,  while  entailing  the  trans- 
fer of  some  technology,  has  ensured  contin- 
ued U.S.  dominance  in  the  single  largest 
overseas  commercial  aircraft  market. 

F-16  technologies  have  little  application 
to  commercial  aircraft  design  or  manufac- 
turing. In  those  very  few  cases  where  a  con- 
nection might  be  inferred,  such  as  the  digi- 
tal flight  control,  the  Administration  has  al- 
ready made  it  clear  that  Japan  will  not  be 
provided  the  critical  know-how  behind  this 
technology.  It  is  Important  to  bear  in  mind 
that  what  is  being  provided  is  the  "what", 
not  the  "how",  of  the  basic  F16  design.  Be 
assured  that  the  art  of  design  is  something 
that  General  Dynamics  in  its  own  competi- 
tive self-interest  will  not  give  up  to  anyone. 

THE  TRAHSFKR  OF  CRITICAL  TBCHMOIOCIIS  WILL 
BK  CLOSELY  MORITOIIED 

The  F-16  advanced  technology— like  digi- 
tal flight  control— will  be  protected  in  three 
ways.  All  data  will  be  reviewed  by  the  U.S. 
Government    under    thorough    and    long- 
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standing  technology  review  and  release  pro- 
cedures In  which  all  U.S.  agencies  having 
relevant  Interest  participate.  A  technical 
steering  committee  headed  on  the  U.S.  side 
by  a  general  officer  will  have  hands-on  su- 
pervisor responsibilities  over  the  program. 
Finally,  General  Dynamics  calling  on  the 
experience  garnered  in  many  off-shore  P-16 
co-production  programs,  will  most  carefully 
control  the  flow  of  proprietary  know-how. 

VALUABLE  TECHNOLOGIES  WILL  FLOW  BACK  TO 
THE  U.S.  AS  A  RESITLT  OF  FS-X 

It  is  Important  to  note  that  all  of  the  PS- 
X  modifications  which  enhance  P-16  per- 
formance come  from  and  are  fully  funded 
by  the  Japanese.  In  other  words,  the  U.S. 
will  have  the  unique  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate in  the  advancement  of  the  state-of-the- 
art  on  a  cost  and  technological  risk-free 
basis. 

Two  technologies  which  are  of  special  in- 
terest to  the  U.S.  are  the  composite  co-cured 
wing— a  large,  integrated  composite  aerody- 
namic structure— and  the  gallium  arsenide 
phased-array  radar— a  radar  which  brings  a 
unique  degree  of  efficiency,  resolution  and 
reliability  together  in  a  small  package.  The 
essential  but  often  overlooked  point  about 
these  two  technologies  is  not  that  they  are 
unknown  in  the  U.S.— indeed,  much  atten- 
tion has  been  paid  to  them— but  that  the 
Japanese  have  applied  their  unique  manu- 
facturing skills  to  them.  Preliminary  evi- 
dence suggests  that  they  have  succeeded  in 
developing  mass  producible,  cost-effective 
systems— something  yet  to  be  done  in  the 
U.S.  If  that  is  the  case,  then  PS-X  advances 
will  be  directly  applicable  to  improving  the 
P-16  to  meet  U.S.  needs  in  the  severely  con- 
strained budget  environment  already  upon 
us. 


japan     is     america's     largest     aerospace 

market:    killing    fs-x    will    harm    the 

united  states  more  than  japan 

The  potential  loss  of  revenues,  of  export 
opportunities,  for  U.S.  firms  will  far  exceed 
the  nominal  2.5-3.0  billion  dollar  PS-X  pro- 
gram. Here's  why. 

Disapproval  of  PS-X  may  force  Japan  Into 
an  Indigenous  development  program,  their 
originally  intended  course  of  action.  This 
approach  will  be  considerably  more  expen- 
sive than  PS-X  co-development.  When  con- 
sidering Japan's  defense  budget,  this  wiU 
produce  two  principal  effects.  In  the  short 
term,  monies  that  could  have  been  spent  on 
off-the-shelf  purchases  of  other  U.S.  aero- 
space defense  systems  like  AWACS  and 
AEGIS  will  no  longer  be  available.  This 
could  represent  a  very  near  term  loss  of  3-5 
billion  doUars  in  U.S.  exports,  while  reduc- 
ing Japans  ability  to  effectively  contribute 
to  the  defense  burden  in  the  Western  Pacif- 
ic- 
Some  will  say  that  Japan  will  not   "go  it 

alone"  but.  failing  in  the  United  SUtes,  will 
seek  help  elsewhere.  This  I  submit  is  an 
even  worse  prospect.  Only  one  other  region 
can  and  will  offer  the  assistance  which 
Japan  will  seek— Europe.  Porcing  Japan  into 
the  willing  embrace  of  the  Europeans  will 
result  in  aU  of  the  bad  effects  of  which  I 
have  already  spoken  while  enhancing  the 
competitive  strength  and  market  penetra- 
tion of  America's  principal  fighter  competi- 
tor. The  spector  of  a  Japan-Europe  aero- 
space connection  is  a  sobering  thought. 

INTERNATIONAL  COOPERATION  IN  AEROSPACE  IS 
GOOD  BUSINESS 

Aerospace  leadership  is  preserved  and  en- 
hanced by  competing  and  working  in  the 
marketplace— not  by  dropping  out  of  it.  We 
must  guard  against  excessive  nationalism  at 


a  time  when  international  Interdependence 
is  a  fact  of  life.  Cooperating  with  Japan  on 
the  PS-X  wiU  enhance  the  U.S.  position  by 
progressing  the  sUte  of  the  engineering  art. 
providing  Jobs  which  would  otherwise  not 
exist,  generating  the  flow  of  dollars  back  to 
America.  Participation  in  PS-X  ensures  that 
the  U.S.  approach  to  design  continues  as  a 
Japanese  standard,  with  the  Important  side- 
effect  that  Japan's  weapons  are  usually 
ours,  compatible  and  interoperable  with  our 
own.  The  use  of  a  U.S.  baseline  system  by 
Japan  brings  with  it  U.S.  control  over  the 
markets  to  which  that  system  when  fully 
modified  might  be  introduced— a  kind  of 
control  with  important  political  and  eco- 
nomic consequences.  Cooperation  ensures 
that  new  technologies  can  be  acquired  on  a 
more  cost-effective  basis  at  a  time  when 
even  the  simplest  technology  is  expensive  to 
obtain.  But,  most  importantly,  cooperating 
with  Japan  ensures  that  the  two  aerospace 
industries  will  complement  each  other  and 
helps  to  maintain  a  vital  relationship  which 
Is  Important  to  the  military  and  economic 
defense  of  the  free  world. 

In  conclusion,  there  has  been  an  impor- 
tant debate  going  on  about  our  national  eco- 
nomic objectives,  policies  and  supporting 
strategies.  It  has  been  about  America's  com- 
petitiveness, our  standard  of  living  and  how 
to  protect  it.  about  the  global  exercise  of 
free  and  fair  trade.  PundamentaUy,  howev- 
er, it  has  been  about  how  to  balance  nation- 
al security  and  foreign  policy  objectives 
with  national  economic  objectives.  I  believe 
that  such  a  debate  Is  healthy  and  timely, 
and  perhaps  It  has  been  fortunate  that  the 
PS-X  program  has  been  the  catalyst  for  this 
debate.  On  the  other  hand,  I  believe  that 
the  PS-X  is  an  excellent  example  of  a  pro- 
gram that  realistically  promises  to  achieve 
that  desired  balance  and  should  be  support- 
ed by  Congress  accordingly. 

Mr.  President,  that  statement, 
coming  from  the  President  of  General 
Dynamics,  speaks  to  the  heart  of  the 
competitiveness  issue.  The  heart  of 
the  technical  problem,  the  heart  of 
the  transfer  of  dollars  from  Japan  to 
the  United  States.  This  is  testimony 
by  a  U.S.  company  that  is  expecting  to 
get  the  business.  It  is  a  company  that 
abhors  the  thought,  as  I  do,  that  that 
business  is  going  to  Europe,  that  there 
could  be  a  Japanese-European  axis  of 
cooperation  and  development  of  an 
aircraft  that  would  leave  us  out  in  the 
cold. 

I  heard  earlier  this  morning.  Mr. 
President,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kentucky  say  somehow  we  spend 
$7  billion  and  we  are  going  to  get  $400 
million  back  for  that.  I  respectfully 
suggest  to  my  distinguished  colleague 
that  we  have  not  given  away  $7  bUlion. 
Most  of  that  amount  Is  sunk  costs 
which  we  have  already  paid  to  develop 
the  P-16,  costs  which  have  been  in- 
curred whether  or  not  the  Japanese  or 
anyone  else  buys  the  aircraft.  In  point 
of  fact,  the  Japanese  will  pay  back  to 
the  U.S.  some  of  the  cost  of  developing 
the  F-16  and  these  funds  go  directly  to 
the  U.S.  Treasury.  We  are.  in  fact,  set- 
ting in  motion  new  technology  re- 
search that  others  are  going  to  pay 
for. 

We  stm  have  the  P-16.  We  are  going 
to  continue  to  make  sales  of  the  F-16. 


We  probably  will  improve  the  F-16, 
given  this  cooperative  research,  but 
Japan  is  going  to  pick  up  the  entire 
tab  for  this  research.  We  are  going  to 
receive  40  percent  of  the  work  share  in 
terms  of  both  the  development  and 
the  production  of  the  aircraft  and. 
most  importantly,  Mr.  President,  we 
are  going  to  stick  with  the  Japanese 
effort. 

In  Friday's  debate,  I  pointed  out 
that  critical  in  my  own  understanding 
of  this  entire  situation  is  the  fact  that 
the  Japanese  were  fully  prepared  to  go 
it  alone.  We  did  not  come  into  the  sit- 
uation blindly.  We  came  in  because  of 
our  self-interest.  Secretary  Weinberg- 
er, Secretary  Shultz,  and  President 
Reagan  said  to  Japan,  "We  don't  want 
you  proceeding  out  there  alone  devel- 
oping an  aircraft  industry,  developing 
a  war  potential,  developing  an  inde- 
pendence of  activity  that  does  not 
bode  well  for  the  history  of  Asia,  for 
the  history  of  the  world." 

The  Japanese  agreed,  or  at  least  a 
majority  did.  There  are  many  in  Japan 
fully  prepared  to  go  it  alone.  They  say, 
"We  have  the  money.  We  have  the 
skills.  We  have  the  ties  around  the 
world  to  build  this  aircraft,  to  proceed 
now  independently  in  our  defense 
effort,  in  our  foreign  policy." 

Mr.  President,  this  debate  is  about 
whether  the  United  States  is  going  to 
stay  with  Japan,  to  be  often  intrusive 
into  Japan's  affairs,  by  developing  an 
aircraft  that  we  jointly  see  and  share 
the  fruits  of  that  technology  and  the 
product  of  that  alliance.  It  is  very  im- 
portant in  our  own  history;  very  im- 
portant, I  believe,  in  terms  of  peace 
for  our  children.  As  we  take  a  look  at 
the  geopolitics  in  this  world,  this,  I 
think,  will  be  perceived  as  a  debate 
that  was  a  turning  point,  one  way  or 
the  other. 

We  asked  Japan  to  stay  with  the 
FSX.  In  fact,  we  have  demanded  of 
Japan  attention  to  our  position  be- 
cause, as  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kentucky  pointed  out,  we  pro- 
tect Japan.  And  we  have  said.  "Be- 
cause of  that,  we  are  a  very  special 
friend.  We  have  a  very  special  position 
in  your  affairs."  And  they  have 
agreed. 

They  have  ceded  to  all  of  the  re- 
quests that  we  have  made  with  regard 
to  paying  for  this,  while  we  look  in.  to 
giving  us  40  percent  of  the  production 
and  development  with  jobs  in  this 
country,  2V4  billion  dollars'  worth  of 
business  in  this  coimtry,  for  which  we 
have  no  risk,  and  which  helps  our  bal- 
ance of  payments.  And.  in  return  for 
all  of  that,  for  the  rest  of  the  century, 
we  stick  together  and  we  keep  an  eye 
on  developments  in  Japan  and  Asia 
and  likewise  make  certain  we  do  not 
have  the  adverse  combination  of 
Japan  and  European  coimtries  gang- 
ing up  against  us  in  this  competition 
in  the  aerospace  business. 
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For  these  reasons,  Mr.  President,  it 
is  very  important  to  defeat  this  resolu- 
tion of  disapproval,  to  proceed  with 
support  of  the  President,  support  of 
our  country's  position  which  has  been 
negotiated  by  two  administrations. 

I  yield  the  floor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mrs.  Kassebaum]. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
doubt  that  there  are  very  many 
Kansas  constituents  who  would  look 
on  this  sale  as  one  of  their  top  prior- 
ities. I  think  that  would  be  true  for 
the  majority  of  constituents  in  most  of 
our  States.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
concern  abroad  in  the  land  today 
about  the  United  States  role  with 
jKpan.  But  I  think  it  is  very  important 
for  us  at  this  time  to  keep  this  particu- 
lar relationship  and  sale  in  perspec- 
tive. 

I  heard  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Ford]  who  chairs 
the  Aviation  Subcommittee,  speak  to 
this  being  potentially  the  decade  of 
the  airplane  for  Japan.  I  just  do  not 
believe  that  is  so  and  I  have  shared  his 
concerns  about  aviation. 

I  would  like,  Mr.  President,  to  say 
why  I  support  the  FSX  agreement 
that  we  have  concluded  with  the  Japa- 
nese and  will  vote  against  the  resolu- 
tion of  disapproval. 

In  my  view,  this  agreement  does  not 
raise  the  specter  of  America  in  decline. 
In  fact,  I  believe  this  agreement  is  an 
important  symbol  of  how  we  can  suc- 
ce^ully  pursue  a  defense  policy  for 
the  1990's  and  beyond,  that  is  consist- 
ent with  a  viable  economic  policy. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  Bush 
administration  for  its  responsiveness 
to  many  of  the  concerns  that  were  ex- 
pressed in  Congress  in  January  and  for 
its  successful  efforts  in  obtaining  clari- 
fications from  the  Japanese  to  the 
original  memorandimi  of  understand- 
ing. 

In  assessing  the  FSX  deal,  I  believe 
we  must  start  by  recognizing  that  the 
United  States  strongly  supported 
Japan's  efforts  to  acquire  a  new  fight- 
er which  would  be  capable  of  meeting 
the  security  needs  in  the  Pacific  in  the 
late  1990's.  One  of  the  main  criticisms 
of  the  deal  is  that  Japan  should  have 
bought  the  F-16  fighters  off  the  shelf. 
If  is  argued  that  this  purchase  would 
have  expedited  the  Japanese  acquisi- 
tion of  the  fighter  planes  and  also 
would  have  been  a  significant  contri- 
bution to  our  trade  balance. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  this  option 
has  been  blown  out  of  proportion.  The 
F-16  has  not  been  sold  off  the  shelf 
for  over  the  past  15  years  and  is  a 
plane  which  we  produce  jointly  with  a 
number  of  our  allies.  Furthermore, 
Japan  has  never  bought  off-the-shelf 
technology  where  large  numbers  of 
planes  were  involved.  The  Japanese 
have  either  attempted  their  own  devel- 
opment, as  with  the  F-1,  or  entered 


into  a  licensed  Joint  production  agree- 
ment, as  in  the  case  of  the  F-14,  the 
F-15,  and  the  P-3. 

I  believe  it  is  important  to  under- 
score, Mr.  President,  that  the  option 
that  the  Japanese  preferred  was  to  de- 
velop their  own  fighter  to  meet  their 
own  specific  needs.  It  was  the  United 
States  that  argued  for  a  joint  develop- 
ment/production deal. 

The  American  public's  concern 
about  our  trade  imbalance  is  strongly 
shared  by  everyone  in  this  body,  but 
the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  our  fiscal 
policies,  our  large  deficits,  are  much 
more  closely  related  to  our  trade  im- 
balance than  any  aspect  of  this  agree- 
ment. I  think,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr. 
President,  we  should  be  far  more  con- 
cerned that  we  have  to  rely  on  the 
Japanese  to  contribute  about  S62  bil- 
lion to  our  budget.  That  weakens  our 
hand  far  more  in  any  negotiation  than 
this  type  of  agreement. 

In  testimony  before  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee,  Commerce  Secre- 
tary Mosbacher  estimated  that  the  fi- 
nancial return  to  the  United  States 
from  the  FSX  Joint  development  deal 
equaled  the  benefits  from  any  direct 
purchase  of  the  F-16. 

Under  the  agreement,  the  United 
States  would  receive  40  percent  of  the 
work  share  of  the  development  and 
production  phases  of  the  FSX.  The  ad- 
ministration has  estimated  that  U.S. 
industry  will  receive  about  $2.5  billion 
of  work  during  the  life  of  the  program 
and  about  22,000  man-years  of  labor 
over  the  life  of  the  deal.  All  will  be  fi- 
nanced by  the  Japanese. 

It  would  be  the  same  money  and 
jobs  if  the  F-16  were  sold  directly. 
This  Is  the  first  military  joint  develop- 
ment—in contrast  to  production— pro- 
gram that  the  United  States  has  en- 
tered into  with  an  ally  and  it  should 
be  closely  scrutinized.  I  believe  this 
agreement  meets  the  test. 

One  of  the  major  benefits  of  this 
deal  is  that  it  provides  us  the  ability  to 
be  directly  involved  in  the  Japanese 
military  aircraft  industry  and  to  gain 
access  to  the  technological  improve- 
ments. This,  obviously,  would  not  be 
the  case  if  the  Japanese  pursued  de- 
velopment alone. 

Perhaps  an  even  more  disadvanta- 
geous outcome  for  the  United  States 
would  have  been  if  the  Japanese  had 
decided  to  develop  their  new  fighter 
with  one  of  our  major  European  com- 
petitors in  the  aviation  industry,  as 
was  so,  I  think,  succinctly  stated  by 
the  Sentor  from  Indiana,  Mr.  Lucar. 

The  agreement  clearly  provides  for  a 
significant  technology  flow  back  from 
Japan  to  the  United  States.  This  is  an 
important  reversal  of  the  usual  pat- 
tern of  technology  flow.  Under  the 
agreement,  there  is  an  automatic  flow 
back  to  the  United  States  of  technolo- 
gy that  the  Japanese  derive  from 
United  States  technology,  and  the 
United  States  is  guaranteed  the  option 


to  purchase  solely  Japanese-developed 
FSX  technology. 

The  Bush  administration  also  en- 
sured that  the  technology  transfer  to 
Japan  is  appropriately  limited  and 
carefully  controlled.  U.S.  technical 
data  and  data  that  is  derived  from  U.S. 
technology  cannot  be  transferred  to  a 
third  country.  And  the  FSX  itself 
cannot  be  sold  or  transferred  without 
the  consent  of  the  United  States. 

I  believe  these  are  important  facets 
of  the  agreement. 

Furthermore,  I  do  believe  that  the 
terms  of  this  agreement  protect  our 
aviation  industry  in  the  four  major 
areas  of  concern:  airframe,  avionics, 
the  engine,  and  the  software. 

The  airframe  technology  that  we  are 
providing  is  15  to  20  years  old.  The  avi- 
onics will  be  developed  by  Japan  and 
the  technology  will  be  available  to  the 
United  States.  Strict  supervision  of 
the  software  is  provided  imder  the 
agreement.  And  the  engines  for  the 
development  phase  will  be  provided 
off  the  shelf  from  the  United  States. 

The  arrangements  for  the  engines  in 
the  production  phase  remain  to  be 
worked  out,  but  the  Japanese  have  al- 
ready been  put  on  notice,  and  many  of 
us  have  expressed  concerns  about  this 
in  the  production  phase,  that  under  no 
circumstances  will  sensitive  United 
States  engine  technology  be  trans- 
ferred. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  it  is  very  im- 
portant that,  when  we  look  at  our  re- 
lationship with  the  Japanese  that  we 
neither  exaggerate  their  diplomatic  or 
technical  prowess,  or  underestimate 
our  own.  We  simply  cannot  just  sit  on 
the  sidelines  and  let  others  become 
the  dominant  players  in  the  next 
decade.  There  is  nothing  to  be  feared 
in  this  agreement.  In  fact,  I  think  it  is 
something  that  should  be  viewed  as  an 
opportunity  and  a  challenge. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  defeat  the 
resolution  of  disapproval. 

I  yield  the  floor,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Dixon]. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Well.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  first  say,  before  I  make  a  few  re- 
marks of  my  own  in  opposition  to  the 
FSX  sale,  that  I  am  always  disappoint- 
ed to  have  to  disagree  with  the  distin- 
guished lady  from  Kansas  who,  I 
think,  brings  a  wonderful  sense  of 
good  common  sense  to  this  place.  I 
have  been  delighted  to  agree  with  her 
a  number  of  times  on  a  variety  of 
issues,  including  budgetary  issues  on 
one  occasion  where  I  supported  her 
good  idea  for  a  freeze  several  years  ago 
that  would  have  saved  us  a  lot  of  the 
budget  problems  we  have  now. 

If  I  was  not  a  Democrat  I  would 
wear  a  "Rim,  Nancy,  Run"  button  like 
they  all  do  on  the  other  side,  Mr. 
President,  because  she  is  a  great  lady 
and  a  wonderful  person.  I  admire  her 
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and  have  the  deepest  personal  affec- 
tion for  her. 

There  have  been  a  lot  of  good  discus- 
sions here  about  what  this  deal  is 
about.  I  made  a  few  speeches  myself.  I 
want  to  talk  Just  a  little  bit  more  this 
morning  on  a  few  points  that  I  think 
are  important  to  be  shared  with  my 
colleagues  about  this  deal.  I  think  I 
have  about  eight  points  that  I  would 
like  to  make  in  sort  of  a  cogent  way  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  some  of  my 
thoughts  about  this  PSX  deal  as  we 
get  down  to  voting  time. 

Here  is  the  first  one:  This  is  not 
sharing  the  burden.  We  talk  about 
sharing  the  burden.  In  the  first  place, 
nobody  shares  the  burden  with  poor 
old  Uncle  Sam,  and  this  is  not  sharing 
the  burden. 

Mr.  President,  based  on  current  esti- 
mates, the  final  cost  of  the  FSX  Pro- 
gram for  Japanese  taxpayers  will  be 
roughly  $48  million  a  plane  for  each  of 
the  minimal  130  planes  that  will  be 
built— $48  million.  This  will  make  the 
FSX  considerably  more  expensive 
than  any  fighter  we  ever  produced  in 
this  country.  It  will  cost  about  2% 
times  what  the  F-16  cost.  Think  of 
that:  2%  times  what  the  F-16  cost,  the 
finest  fighting  aircraft  in  the  world;  50 
to  nothing;  50  kills,  no  losses  in  hostile 
situations,  2%  times  as  much,  over  50- 
percent  more  than  the  cost  of  a  new 
P-18,  about  20-percent  more  than  the 
cost  of  an  P-15. 

Further,  the  estimates  on  PSX  imit 
costs  may  rise  markedly  before  pro- 
duction is  complete  in  the  late  1990's. 
My  experts  tell  me  they  will  rise  and 
many  believe  that  development  costs 
have  been  significantly  underestimat- 
ed and  that  production  costs  are  likely 
to  increase  as  well.  Here  we  have 
something  in  the  first  instance  im- 
mensely expensive  to  the  Japanese 
taxpayers,  a  tremendous  cost  to  them 
when  they  are  not  carrying  their  share 
of  the  burden  right  now  in  connection 
with  the  defense  of  Asia. 

The  second  point:  I  think  it  is  incon- 
ceivable that  we  should  be  selling  our 
technology  to  help  our  greatest  com- 
petitor build  yet  another  industry  that 
will  compete  against  our  own.  Given 
our  current  deficits,  Mr.  President, 
why  are  we  not  pressing  the  Japanese 
to  spend  this  money  more  efficiently 
as  we  did  in  the  case  of  the  Israeli  Lavi 
Program?  Israel  is  a  great  ally  of  ours, 
but  we  jawboned  them  and  we  jaw- 
boned them— I  put  it  in  the  Record, 
the  Record  is  replete  with  it— until  we 
talked  them  out  of  a  codevelopment 
program. 

Now,  listen  to  this,  I  say  to  my  col- 
leagues, with  the  PSX  money  Japan  is 
going  to  buy,  Japan  instead  could  buy 
130  P-16's  off  the  shelf— bang,  they 
have  them  right  now— 130  F-16's  off 
the  shelf,  plus  have  enough  to  equip 
an  F-16  wing  to  replace  the  United 
States  432d  F-16  wing  at  Misawa, 
Japan,  right  now.  In  other  words,  they 


can  have  all  these  F-16's,  build  them— 
130— and  then  have  enough  more  P- 
16's  to  replace  our  entire  United 
States  432d  P-16  wing  at  Misawa, 
Japan,  and  bring  home  those  Ameri- 
cans to  America  and  have  burdenshar- 
ing  where  the  Japanese  do  the  job 
that  they  ought  to  be  doing  in  that 
part  of  the  world.  They  would  even 
have  money  for  associated  costs  as 
well.  This  will  permit  us  to  save  mil- 
lions of  dollars  by  deactivating  the 
432d.  We  would  gain  the  profits  from 
the  same  in  a  short  period  of  time  and 
still  have  the  defense  that  both  our 
countries  require. 

Mr.  President,  we  annually  spend, 
believe  it  or  not,  $35  to  $45  billion;  up 
to  $45  billion  on  our  Pacific  forces.  We 
are  borrowing  money  to  do  it.  We  need 
new  ideas,  and  if  they  are  unwilling  to 
constructively  respond,  I  think  we 
ought  to  reconsider  that  relationship. 
It  is  just  that  simple. 

Let  me  talk  about  mission  require- 
ments. Some  of  the  PSX  proponents 
In  this  deal  have  said  that  the  P-16 
cannot  perform  the  1,000-nautical-mile 
mission  that  is  planned  by  the  Japa- 
nese. That  is  not  what  a  Department 
of  Defense  factfinding  team  found, 
Mr.  President.  What  did  they  find?  A 
team  of  military  experts  from  this 
country,  the  Sullivan  mission,  went  to 
Japan  in  1987.  The  Depsutment  of  De- 
fense sent  them  there.  What  did  they 
conclude?  They  concluded  that  the 
FSX  design  was  too  narrowly  defined 
and  that  any  of  three  existing  Ameri- 
can planes— the  F-15,  the  F-16,  or  the 
F_18— would  serve  Japanese  defense 
needs  more  adequately— more  ade- 
quately—than the  FSX,  and  if  the 
Japanese  based  the  new  planes  along 
the  coast  rather  than  inland,  the 
1,000-mile  requirement  would  not  even 
be  needed  in  the  first  place. 

Let  us  talk  about  defense  needs  ne- 
glected. That  is  point  three.  I  think 
one  clear  insurmountable  shortcoming 
of  the  PSX  is  the  very  long  waiting 
period  before  it  is  available  for  deliv- 
ery—a long,  long  wait  as  compared  to 
buying  off  the  shelf  the  P-16.  Building 
roughly  one  PSX  per  month  for  10 
years  to  meet  a  Soviet  threat  that 
exists  now  I  think  is  ludicrous.  Experts 
say  that  Japan  cannot  now  defend 
their  northern  island  of  Hokkaido,  and 
they  cannot  do  it  now,  yet  it  will  take 
15  years— 15  years— to  completely  re- 
place the  aircraft  they  now  have  de- 
fending the  island,  the  F-1.  I  think 
that  is  irresponsibility. 

Let  me  make  another  point.  Point 
four:  Japan  is  serious  about  building  a 
world-class  aerospace  industry.  I  have 
probably  said  that  100  times  in  the 
last  week.  In  this  last  day,  I  want  that 
burned  into  the  minds  of  my  col- 
leagues. I  want  it  burned  into  the 
mind  of  every  American  because  the 
record  will  show  I  am  right  on  this. 
Years  from  now  they  will  say,  "You 
were  right."   The   Japanese   Govern- 


ment is  serious  about  building  a  world- 
class  aerospace  industry. 

Here  is  a  quote  from  our  own  U.S. 
Trade  Representative.  The  U.S.  Trade 
Representative  has  signed  off  now.  I 
am  not  picking  on  her.  I  want  to  make 
a  direct  quote,  as  we  say  in  southern 
lUinois: 

The  Japanese  Government  plans  to  make 
aircraft  production  one  of  Japan's  major  in- 
dustries within  20  years. 

I  love  their  long-term  plans.  Mr. 
President,  why  do  we  not  plan  any- 
thing in  long  terms?  Why  does  not  our 
Government  think  ahead  by  decades 
instead  of  worrying  about  now,  today, 
what  is  going  to  happen  tomorrow? 
Mr.  President,  what  is  going  to  happen 
in  the  year  2000  when  my  2-year-old 
grandson  is  old  enough  to  understand? 
Let  us  plan.  But  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment plans  to  make  aircraft  produc- 
tion one  of  Japan's  major  industries 
within  20  years. 

The  U.S.  Trade  Representative, 
direct  quote: 

This  would  mean  direct  competition  with 
the  U.S.  aerospace  industry,  which  is  the 
largest  in  the  non-Communist  world. 

I  could  go  on.  I  will  exclude  parts 
that  are  not  particularly  important. 

If  Japan's  target  goal  is  met.  future  lost 
sales  to  the  U.S.  industry  would  be  signifi- 
cant. 

That  is  the  U.S.  Trade  Representa- 
tive of  this  administration. 

Here  is  a  consulting  firm  of  Booz- 
Allen  and  Hamilton— 
reasonably    predicted    that    the    Japanese 
aerospace  industry  is  poised  for  extremely 
rapid  growth  projecting  that  the  industry 
sales  will  rise- 
Now,  listen  to  this— 
from  $7  billion  today  to  $29  billion  by  2000 
expressed  in  constant  dollars. 

They  are  thinking,  Mr.  President, 
they  are  thinking  ahead. 

As  far  as  the  world  market  for  com- 
mercial airliners  is  concerned,  the  ex- 
tremely high  cost  involved  in  develop- 
ing and  producing  these  planes  makes 
the  ability  to  raise  capital  absolutely 
critical  to  succeed,  thus  the  very  deep 
pockets  of  Jj«)anese  industry,  especial- 
ly when  backed  by  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment, make  Japan  unusually  well 
suited  to  compete  in  this  market. 
Who  can  argue  with  that? 
Point  5.  I  call  it  gaining  valuable  ex- 
perience. The  most  important  aspect 
of  the  PSX  agreement  to  the  Japanese 
is  likely  to  be  the  experience  they  will 
again  gain  in  developing  and— listen  to 
this— integrating— remember  that 

word,  integrating— a  complex  modem 
aircraft.  What  Japan's  competitiveness 
in  the  airplanes  parts  business  has  not 
provided  Japanese  industry  with  is  an 
imderstanding  of  systems  integra- 
tion-systems integration— the  art  of 
fitting  together  all  of  the  tremendous- 
ly complex  systems  that  go  into  a 
modem  jet  aircraft.  The  PSX  exercise 
requires  the  modification  of  virtually 
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every  system  involved  in  the  aircraft— 
the  whole  schmeer  as  we  used  to  say 
in  southern  Illinois,  the  whole 
schmeer.  Aircraft  analysts  argue  that 
this  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  taslcs 
in  the  development  of  any  plane  and 
of  fighters  in  particular,  and  if  the 
FSX  can  be  made  to  fly.  the  Japanese 
will  take  a  quantum  leap  forward  ih 
the  area  of  aircraft  manufacturing. 
There  they  go,  Mr.  President,  zooming 
away  with  our  technology. 

Point  6.  This  agreement  places  that 
American  stamp  of  approval— bang- 
on  a  plan  which  provides  that  the  Jap- 
anese will  once  again  produce  a  prod- 
uct domestically  in  their  country 
which  they  could  buy  from  the  United 
States  of  America  and  get  a  product  of 
at  least  equal  quality  and  at  a  dramati- 
cally much  lower  price. 

Why  do  we  continue  to  go  along 
with  that?  Some  people  say  free  trade, 
free  trade,  free  trade,  free  trade  be- 
cause it  is  cheaper,  free  trade  because 
it  develops  competition,  free  trade  be- 
cause it  drives  down  the  price.  No,  this 
deal  does  not  drive  down  the  price. 
This  deal  drives  up  the  price.  Why?  It 
drives  up  the  price,  lets  them  make 
the  aircraft  at  more  money  and  at  the 
expense  of  American  workers. 

Point  7.  Trade  imbalance.  The  cumu- 
lative effect  of  this  deal  is  to  add,  Mr. 
President— not  subtract,  add— to  the 
already  dangerous  trade  imbalance.  I 
hate  to  tell  you  this,  Mr.  President.  I 
was  elected  in  1980,  and  I  came  here  in 
January  1981.  Listen  to  this.  In  1980, 
the  United  SUtes  had  a  $9  billion 
trade  deficit  with  Japan.  Is  that  not 
unbelievable,  $9  billion?  That  is  only  9 
years  ago.  By  1984,  the  deficit  Jumped 
to  over  $30  billion,  and  for  the  last  4 
years  it  has  averaged  over  $50,  and  in 
total— listen  to  this;  this  is  staggering. 
I  am  on  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee. Authorized  for  the  year  in  which 
we  are  now  operating  is  $300  billion. 
Listen  to  this.  This  is  for  the  defense 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  the 
greatest  free  nation  of  the  world- au- 
thorized for  1  year  $300  billion— we 
have  had  to  borrow  $303  billion  from 
the  Japanese  since  the  end  of  1980  to 
cover  the  cost  of  Japanese  products 
which  we  were  not  able  to  pay  for  by 
selling  goods  or  services  to  Japan.  We 
have  co6t  ourselves  more  than  the  cost 
of  an  annual  defense  of  this  Nation  in 
connection  with  that  one  Imbalance  of 
trade— $303  billion— and  we  want  to 
add  to  it  today. 

Finally,  point  8.  competition.  My 
friend,  and  he  is  my  friend— he  is  a 
great  Senator— the  senior  Senator 
from  Indiana  in  one  of  his  talks  last 
week  on  this  issue— and  I  respect  him 
very  much— stated  that  this  FSX  pro- 
gram would  net  nearly  the  same 
•mount  of  money  that  would  be 
gained  from  an  outright  sale  of  the  F- 
16. 1  guess  that  is  the  administration's 
position. 


With  all  due  respect  to  him  and  the 
administration,  that  is  not  the  case. 
The  $3  billion  received  from  an  out- 
right purchase  would  be  in  hand 
within  a  few  years;  we  would  have  it, 
and  would  be  followed  by  a  spare  parts 
and  support  package  that  is  often 
three  times  the  cost  of  the  planes 
themselves  over  the  course  of  the 
plane's  lifetime.  So  listen  to  this.  This 
means  the  United  States  would  gain 
approximately  $12  billion  by  an  out- 
right sale  during  the  lifetime  of  the 
plane  rather  than  the  $2.5  billion  that 
we  wiU  receive  under  the  terms  of  the 
contract  because  of  the  spare  parts 
and  support  package. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  have  more  to 
say  later,  but  I  want  to  make  this  final 
comment.  This  deal  has  no  features  in 
my  view— and  I  will  examine  that  later 
before  the  vote— not  one,  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  United  States.  We  are  sell- 
ing it  too  cheap.  We  are  getting  back 
nothing  in  return— Washington  Post 
article  today  and  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  cleared  it.  We  are  sell- 
ing it  to  an  ally  that  in  the  end  will 
not  give  us  a  good  deal  on  the  later  ne- 
gotiations, and  finally  we  are  selling  it 
to  an  ally  that  in  the  past  has  trans- 
ferred secret  information  to  other 
countries.  All  of  that,  I  think,  is  in  the 
worst  Interests  of  the  United  States, 
not  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States. 

I  will  have  more  to  say  about  that 
later,  Mr.  President,  but  I  thank  my 
colleagues  for  permitting  me  to  make 
these  eight  salient  points  at  this  point 
in  time.  I  will  develop  later  my  thesis 
on  the  fact  that  there  is  nothing  in 
this  contract,  nothing  in  this  memo- 
randum of  understanding,  nothing  in 
the  letters  of  understanding  support- 
ing the  MOU  that  in  any  way  develops 
a  decent  deal  for  the  United  States  in 
connection  with  this  arrangement. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Gorton]. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
listened  with  great  interest  to  the  elo- 
quent statement  of  my  friend  and  col- 
league from  Illinois.  I  disagree  with 
him  on  the  bottom  line  of  this  propos- 
al and  intend  to  vote  against  his  reso- 
lution. I  simply  wish  to  point  out  at 
this  stage  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois  has  built  an  elaborate 
and  a  beautiful  and  a  highly  desirable 
structure,  perhaps  one  even  could  call 
it  a  castle,  but  he  has  built  it  upon  a 
foundation  of  sand.  The  sand  founda- 
tion upon  which  the  argiunents  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  are  based  is  the 
proposition  that  if  his  resolution  of 
disapproval  should  be  accepted  by  the 
Congress  over  the  objection  of  the 
President,  the  Government  of  Japan, 
an  economically  strong  and  viable  and 
highly  independent  nation,  will  sud- 
denly change  direction  and  purchase, 
for  the  purpose  for  which  it  has  de- 


signed the  FSX,  the  F-16  aircraft 
from  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  that  will  not  be  the 
consequence  of  rejecting  this  sale  and 
passing  this  resolution  of  disapproval. 
I  doubt  that  there  is  a  Member  of  this 
IxKly  who  would  not  have  preferred  a 
Japanese  purchase  of  F-16  aircraft.  I 
doubt  that  there  is  a  Member  of  this 
body  who  would  not  have  preferred 
that  many  of  our  allies  and  friends 
around  the  world  purchase  American 
systems  for  their  defense  rather  than 
building  their  own. 

But  the  fundamental  fact  with 
which  we  must  deal  here  today  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  is  that  for 
good  reasons  or  bad,  for  valid  or  in- 
valid, most  of  our  major  aUies  in  this 
world  wish  to  have  a  capability  to  pro- 
vide their  own  defense  equipment.  The 
inevitable  consequence  of  the  accept- 
ance of  this  resolution  will  be  that  the 
Government  of  Japan  will  build  its 
own  FSX  or  possibly,  I  believe  the  pos- 
sibility to  be  remote,  that  it  will  build 
it  on  an  agreement  similar  to  the  one 
which  is  before  us  today  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  France  or  with  some  Euro- 
pean consortia. 

The  Japanese  Government  is  simply 
not  going  to  buy  P-16's.  Because  that 
is  true,  the  entire  edifice,  as  lovely  and 
attractive  as  it  is,  constructed  for  us 
by  the  Senator  from  Illinois  will  come 
crashing  to  the  ground.  As  we  take 
this  particular  opportunity  and  weigh 
this  particular  opportunity  against  the 
consequences  which  will  inevitably 
ensue,  if  this  resolution  of  disapproval 
is  accepted  by  the  Congress,  we  have 
the  alternative  where  the  Japanese 
will  go  ahead  on  their  own,  and  will 
almost  certainly  sooner  or  later  be 
able  to  develop  the  same  techniques 
and  the  same  technologies  that  we, 
partnered  with  them,  will  include  in 
this  aircraft.  And  we  will  simply  be  out 
$2  to  $2.5  billion  or  so  which  will  be 
the  share  of  General  Dynamics  in  con- 
nection with  this  agreement.  And  we 
will  certainly  be  without  any  new 
technologies  which  are  developed  as  a 
result  of  the  FSX  agreement. 

Also,  I  have  been  told,  as  an  ally  and 
a  friend  of  the  world,  for  some  reason 
or  another  it  is  totally  untrustworthy, 
and  that  in  fact  we  really  are  not  good 
allies  of  the  Government  of  Japan.  It 
would  be  a  mistake  to  reject  this  pro- 
posed sale  on  the  ground  that  there  is 
a  better  solution  which  we  have  any 
potential  opportunity  to  create.  We  do 
not. 

Much  has  been  made  by  proponents 
of  this  resolution  of  disapproval  of  the 
loss  of  American  technology,  of  the 
creation  of  a  competitor  in  the  field  of 
production  of  civilian  aircraft.  I  think 
that  argument  underestimates  far  too 
greatly  the  genius  and  effectiveness  of 
Americans  in  this  world.  The  implica- 
tion of  almost  all  of  the  argimients  in 
favor  of  this  motion  of  disapproval  is 
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that  we  are  somehow  or  another  infe- 
rior, that  we  simply  cannot  compete  in 
this  field  or  in  any  other  field  unless 
we  somehow  create  an  artificial  advan- 
tage for  ourselves. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  so  pessimis- 
tic about  the  American  future  in  any 
field  of  technology,  much  less  aircraft. 
Nevertheless,  I  would  not  offer  myself 
to  this  body  as  an  independent  expert 
on  civilian  aircraft  technology.  As  the 
President  well  knows,  I  represent  the 
single  State  which  is  most  dependent 
upon  the  production  of  civilian  air- 
craft, whose  economy  has  the  greatest 
and  the  most  to  lose  if  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  Is  correct. 

It  would  certainly  have  been  negli- 
gent of  me  not  to  have  consulted  with 
the  Boeing  Co.  in  connection  with  this 
agreement.  I  did  that  shortly  after  I 
learned  of  this  controversy  in  Febru- 
ary of  this  year,  and  was  told  by  the 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  Boeing 
Co.  that  they  not  only  did  not  disap- 
prove of  the  agreement,  but  that  they 
recommended  that  I  vote  in  favor  of  it. 
The  Boeing  Co.  did  not  fear  the  com- 
petition which  could  potentially  be 
created  by  this  agreement— I  empha- 
size not  between  the  Goverrunent  of 
Japan  and  the  Boeing  Co.,  but  be- 
tween the  Government  of  Japan  and 
General  Dynamics,  a  competitor  of 
the  Boeing  Co.,  and  in  many  areas. 

The  Boeing  Co.  itself,  as  is  the  csise 
with  almost  everyone  else  in  this  field, 
has  entered  into  certain  joint  produc- 
tion arrangements  not  only  with 
Japan  but  with  the  wide  range  of 
other  companies  which  wish  to  pur- 
chase its  equipment  but  want  to  get 
some  technology  out  of  those  pur- 
chi&scs. 

More  recently,  as  recently  as  last 
week,  the  Boeing  Co.  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  aerospace  industry  were 
asked  to  testify  before  a  House  com- 
mittee on  this  very  subject.  I  have 
here,  Mr.  President,  the  statement  of 
Philip  M.  Condit,  the  executive  vice 
president  of  the  Boeing  Commercial 
Airplane  Co.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Boeing  Testimony— Techhology  Transfer 
Impucations  or  the  United  States/ Japan 
FSX  Agreement  por  the  Hoose  Commit- 
tee ON  Science,  Space,  and  Technology. 
May  U,  1989 

I  wish  to  thank  the  Committee  for  extend- 
ing an  Invitation  to  Boeing  to  participate  in 
today's  hearings.  I  am  Phil  Condit,  Execu- 
tive Vice  President  of  Boeing  Commercial 
Airplanes. 

Boeing  has  not  been  directly  involved  in 
the  FSX  arrangement  and  has,  therefore, 
not  been  exposed  to  the  details  of  the 
Memorandum  of  Understanding  (MOU) 
agreement  other  than  through  public  re- 
ports, I,  therefore,  cannot  respond  to  specif- 
ics concerning  that  agreement,  but  I  offer 
the  following  observations  to  provide  per- 
spective on  Boeing's  view  of  its  relationship 


with  Japanese  Industry  in  the  commercial 
airplane  arena.  We  hope  that  this  perspec- 
tive will  be  helpful  in  understanding  the 
Issues  being  raised  in  the  FSX  debate. 

Boeing's  relationship  with  Japanese  Indus- 
try has  evolved  from  subcontracting,  to  risk 
sharing  participants  in  a  Boeing  airplane 
program,  to  discussing  a  planned  equity  re- 
lationship in  a  new  airplane  program.  Sub- 
contracting began  in  the  early  70s  when 
Mitsubishi  Heavy  Industries  (MHI),  Kawa- 
saki Heavy  Industries  (KHI)  and  Fuji  Heavy 
Industries  (FHI)  built  trailing  edge  flaps 
and  rudders  for  the  747  SP  Joint  venture 
discussions  were  initiated  with  the  Japanese 
industry  in  1972  and  ultimately  resulted  in  a 
risk  sharing  Program  Participant  role  on 
the  767  in  which  Japanese  industry  shares 
the  market  and  resulting  financial  risk.  An 
MOU  was  signed  in  March  1986  by  Boeing 
and  Japan  Aircraft  Development  Corpora- 
tion (JADC,  a  quasl-govemment  owned  con- 
sortium) and  MHI.  KHI  and  FHI  to  jointly 
develop,  produce  and  market  an  all  new 
short-to-medium  range,  medium  size  com- 
mercial transport,  designated  the  7J7.  The 
Japanese  companies  would  collectively  have 
a  25%  equity  role,  would  share  in  all  invest- 
ments, risks,  sales  financing  and  revenues  In 
proportion  to  their  equity  position  and 
would  share  In  jointly  developed  technology 
in  an  agreed  upon  manner. 

Boeing  feels  that  its  cooperation  with  Jap- 
anese Industry  has  enhanced  our  long  term 
objectives  of  growth,  stability  and  profit- 
ability and  that  this  cooperation  will  contin- 
ue to  enhance  these  objectives  as  we  engage 
In  commercial  aircraft  competition  for 
world  markets.  The  trend  toward  Interna- 
tionalization recognizes  that  global  markets 
require  global  cooperation.  Accordingly,  we 
think  that  arrangements  of  this  type  are 
likely  to  Increase  In  the  future.  We  must 
recognize  this  trend  in  our  business  plan- 
ning and  government  policy  to  assure  that 
U.S.  industry  has  adequate  opportunity  to 
compete  in  this  environment. 

The  Japanese  aerospace  manufacturers 
are  typically  a  small  part  of  a  larger,  broad- 
er based  heavy  manufacturing  company. 
Even  the  largest  aerospace  manufacturer, 
Mitsubishi  Heavy  Industries,  has  only  6.500 
employees  In  Its  aerospace  operations,  and 
Its  aerospace  business  accounted  for  $1.8  bil- 
lion, or  15%  of  the  total  company  sales,  in 
the  fiscal  year  1987.  Comparable  figures  for 
Boeing  were  136.000  employees  and  sales  of 
$15.5  bUlIon  In  1987. 

Although  Japan's  International  coopera- 
tive relationship  in  aerospace  has  substan- 
tially increased  through  licensed  production 
of  U.S.  military  aircraft,  a  role  in  Boeing's 
767  Program  and  subcontracts  from  both 
U.S.  and  European  aircraft  manufacturers 
during  the  last  15  to  20  years,  the  employ- 
ment in  Japan's  aircraft  industry  has  not  in- 
creased. The  sUtistlcal  date  published  by 
the  Society  of  Japanese  Aerospace  Compa- 
nies in  1989  indicates  the  total  Japanese  air- 
craft industry  employment  in  1969  was 
27.540  and  has  remained  relatively  steble 
for  approximately  20  years.  It  was  27.410  at 
the  end  of  1987. 

Through  our  frequent  contacts  with 
Japan's  Ministry  of  International  Trade  and 
Industry  (MITI)  and  the  Japanese  aircraft 
industry,  we  are  familiar  with  the  steted 
Japanese  Interest  and  objectives  in  commer- 
cial aircraft.  A  major  challenge  that  Japan 
would  face  in  independent  development  is 
the  fact  that  opportunities  for  launching 
new  commercial  airplanes  are  very  limited 
and  that  they  would  have  to  compete  in  the 
same  world  market  against  weU  esteblished 


U.S.  and  European  manufacturers.  Japanese 
Industry  and  MITI  are  well  aware  that  any 
coQunercIal  transport  airplane  program  is 
characterized  by  high  commercial  and  tech- 
nical risks  and  a  relatively  low  rate  of 
return. 

Japan's  national  project,  the  YS-U.  a  60 
passenger  turboprop  civil  transport,  and 
such  independent  private  sector  undertak- 
ings as  the  development  and  production  of 
the  MI  II  MU  2/300  and  the  FHI  FA  200/ 
300.  were  not  commercially  successful. 
Moreover,  the  industries  in  which  Japan  has 
achieved  significant  commercial  success 
have  traditionally  been  those  with  large  do- 
mestic markets  such  as  steel,  textiles,  ship- 
building, consumer  electronics,  cameras, 
watches  and  automobiles.  Unlike  these  in- 
dustries, the  Japanese  domestic  aircraft 
market  is  small,  representing  about  5%  of 
the  world  commercial  market.  Because  of 
these  factors,  the  government  is  promoting 
international  cooperative  programs  to  devel- 
op commercial  airplanes,  rather  than  an  in- 
dependent approach. 

With  the  exception  of  the  YS-U  in  the 
1960's,  Japanese  airlines  have  depended  on 
foreign  made  commercial  aircraft,  particu- 
larly those  made  in  the  U.S.  Japan  is  the 
largest  foreign  customer  of  Boeing  Commer- 
cial Airplanes  in  terms  of  total  dollar  value 
of  aircraft  purchased.  Boeing's  latest  fore- 
cast indicates  that  Japan  is  expected  to 
remain  the  largest  foreign  customer  for  the 
foreseeable  future. 

A  valid  concern  regarding  global  coopera- 
tion is  the  sharing  of  technology  and  know- 
how,  both  in  military  and  commercial  coop- 
eration. We  must  recognize  that  the  U.S. 
does  not  have  a  monopoly  on  technology 
and  that  reasonable  international  coopera- 
tion can  be  structured  so  that  both  parties 
benefit  from  the  arrangement.  We  believe 
the  government  has  esteblished  institution- 
al safeguards  that  prevent  the  irresponsible 
transfer  of  technology,  which  we  assume  are 
in  place  to  judge  the  FSX  arrangement. 

Boeing  has  become  a  leader  in  the  com- 
mercial airplane  industry  by  providing  a 
family  of  superior  products.  It  Is  our  objec- 
tive to  remain  a  leader  in  the  industry  by 
continuously  advancing  technology,  product 
quality,  safety  and  productivity  to  new 
levels.  We  feel  we  can,  and  must,  accommo- 
date Increasing  Industrial  cooperation  in  a 
changing  business  environment. 

Mr.  GORTON.  I  do  not  need  to  read 
extensively  from  that  testimony.  I  can 
perhaps  summarize  it  by  reading  one 
paragraph  of  a  statement  at  the  same 
hearing  made  by  Joel  Johnson,  the 
vice  president.  International  Aero- 
space Industries  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, on  the  10th  of  May  at  that  House 
hearing,  less  than  a  week  ago. 
Mr.  Johnson  says: 

To  conclude,  we  believe  that  at  this  time 
the  FSX  deal  as  negotiated  is  probably 
about  the  best  agreement  that  Is  realistical- 
ly achievable.  We  would  encourage  the  Con- 
gress to  allow  for  Its  Implementetion.  with 
the  proviso  that  the  U.S.  Government 
should  monitor  closely  the  willingness  of 
Japan  to  make  available  technology  to  the 
United  Stetes.  We  do  not  believe  it  would  be 
in  our  interest  to  encourage  the  Japanese  to 
walk  away  from  this  agreement  and  pursue 
their  original  objective  of  building  a  new 
aircraft  without  U.S.  involvement. 

There  is  a  great  deal  In  that  state- 
ment, Mr.  President.  First,  of  course. 
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the  idea  of  this  agreement  was  not  a 
proposal  of  the  Government  of  Japan. 
The  Government  of  Japan  proposed  to 
build  this  FSX  on  its  own.  It  was  the 
previous  administration  which  Insisted 
with  the  Japanese  that  we  have  a  co- 
development  or  coproduction  agree- 
ment. This  was  this  current  Bush  ad- 
ministration which  insisted  on  in- 
creased safeguards  in  connection  with 
the  agreement.  If  Japanese  industry 
had  its  way.  it  would  be  going  it  alone 
on  this  project.  So  by  rejecting  the 
agreement  we  cut  off  our  noses  to 
spite  our  faces. 

I  believe  in  this  case  we  should 
follow  the  advice  of  the  experts,  the 
people  in  the  American  aerospace  in- 
dustry, as  to  what  the  future  implica- 
tions of  the  agreement  are,  and  follow 
their  advice  by  rejecting  this  resolu- 
tion of  disapproval. 

I  wish  to  debate  one  other  set  of 
comments.  It  has  seemed  to  me  in- 
creasingly clear  as  this  debate  has 
gone  on  not  only  in  the  last  few  days 
in  this  body  but  ever  since  the  agree- 
ment first  became  public  that  the 
debate  in  which  we  are  engaged  here  is 
a  surrogate  debate.  I  do  not  believe  it 
is  so  much  about  the  FSX  and  this 
agreement  within  the  narrow  bounds 
of  the  details  of  the  proposal  as  it  is 
about  the  overall  relationship  between 
Japan  and  the  United  States. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Illinois 
clearly  referred  to  that  in  his  last  set 
of  remarks.  He  pointed  out  quite  accu- 
rately the  alarming  increase  in  our  bi- 
lateral trade  deficit  with  Japan  from 
some  $9  billion  in  1980  to  more  than 
$55  billion  last  year. 

It  is  the  concern  which  Americans 
rightly  have  developed  over  the  imbal- 
ance in  that  relationship,  and  over 
what  it  means  to  the  economy  of  the 
United  States,  which  is  the  true  under- 
current surrounding  this  debate  on 
the  FSX. 

I  not  only  do  not  deprecate  or  mini- 
mize that  concern;  I  share  it,  and  I 
share  it  overwhelmingly.  I  simply 
point  out  that  that  issue  ought  to  be 
debated  on  its  own  merits  and  on  a 
much  broader  field  than  this  debate 
over  the  FSX. 

Before  the  end  of  the  month,  under 
the  terms  of  the  1988  Trade  Act,  the 
administration  will  be  required  to  des- 
ignate certain  countries  with  unfair 
trade  practices  for  treatment  under 
the  so-called  super  301  provisions.  It 
seems  to  me  overwhelmingly  clear 
that  Japan  should  and  must  be  includ- 
ed as  Just  such  a  nation.  I  believe  we 
have  for  far  too  long  a  period  of  time 
ignored  or  minimized  the  artificial  re- 
straints upon  the  sale  of  United  States 
goods  and  services  in  Japan,  and  that 
our  unwillingness  to  negotiate  deci- 
sively or  to  take  precise,  firm,  and 
tough  positions,  has  exacerbated  the 
trade  deficit,  which  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  so  rightly  criticizes.  Nor  am  I 
willing  simply  to  accept  at  the  end  of 


any  such  debate  the  fact  that  only  10 
or  15  or  20  percent  of  our  bilateral 
trade  deficit  from  Japan  may  result  di- 
rectly from  unfair  restrictions  on  the 
sale  of  American  goods  and  services  in 
Japan. 

I  believe  firmly  that  this  Nation 
should  set  a  goal  for  the  reduction  of 
that  bilateral  trade  deficit,  rather 
than  negotiating  toward  the  reduction 
of  restrictions  on  particular  commod- 
ities, items  or  services.  I  believe  that  it 
is  appropriate  and  necessary  for  the 
trade  representatives  and  for  the 
President  to  set  very  publicly  what 
those  goals  are,  and  to  have  sanctions 
readily  available,  and  with  a  willing- 
ness to  use  those  sanctions,  if  the 
goals  which  we  set  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  progress  of  our  own  econo- 
my are  not  met. 

That,  it  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President, 
the  use  of  trade  legislation,  which  we 
have  on  the  books,  partly  due  to  the 
good  work  of  the  Senator  from  Texas, 
who  is  here  on  the  floor  today,  and 
perhaps  a  followup  to  that  legislation, 
if  it  is  necessary  to  do  so,  should  be 
used  to  reduce  dramatically  the  imbal- 
ance in  trade  between  the  United 
States  and  Japan. 

This  FSX  issue,  however,  should  not 
be  used  as  a  surrogate  for  that  debate. 
Taken  on  its  own  terms,  the  FSX 
agreement  is  good  for  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  being  good  for  Japan. 
It  is  vastly  preferable  to  its  alterna- 
tive. 

We  should  reject  this  motion  of  dis- 
approval and  should  move  on  to 
debate  over  those  overall  trade  rela- 
tionships, with  a  goal  which  will  bene- 
fit the  United  States,  not  only  in  the 
long  run,  but  in  the  short  run,  as  well. 

Mr.  BRYAN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nevada. 

Mr.  BRYAN.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. This  marks  the  third  occasion 
that  I  have  taken  the  opportunity  to 
express  my  opposition  to  the  proposed 
transfer  of  American  technology.  My 
initial  reaction,  when  I  heard  it,  was 
one  of  skepticism;  the  more  I  have 
learned  about  it,  the  less  I  have  liked 
it.  Indeed,  I  must  say  that  after  spend- 
ing some  days  in  Nevada,  from  Reno 
to  Las  Vegas,  from  Carson  City  to 
Wells,  from  Eureka  to  Laughlin,  I  am 
always  impressed  with  the  great 
common  sense  that  the  American 
people  have. 

One  of  the  distinguishing  character- 
istics of  the  American  democratic 
system  is  the  great  faith  and  wisdom 
that  we  place  in  the  average  American 
citizen.  Since  the  election  of  Andrew 
Jackson  in  1828,  that  has  been  one  of 
the  hallmarks  of  our  system. 

I  must  say,  as  I  visited  with  my 
fellow  Nevadans,  they  asked  me,  "Sen- 
ator, why  are  we  proposing  to  advance 
and  transfer  this  technology  to  the 
Japanese?"  I  am  hard-pressed  to  come 
up  with  a  satisfactory  answer.  Indeed, 


I  say  that  that  innate  common  sense 
that  served  us  so  well  as  a  nation  is  re- 
flected by  the  view,  in  my  Judgment, 
of  the  overwhelming  number  of  Amer- 
icans, certainly  the  overwhelming 
number  of  Nevadans  in  my  State, 
which  is  that  this  makes  no  sense  at 
aU. 

Last  year  our  Nation  experienced  a 
trade  deficit  in  the  range  of  $137  bil- 
lion, and  the  largest  trade  deficit  on  a 
country-by-country  review  is  with 
Japan.  That  amounted  to  some  $55  bil- 
lion, or  about  40  percent  of  that  defi- 
cit. 

The  approval  of  the  FSX  agreement 
in  providing  this  technology  to  Japan 
wiU  enable  them  to  further  their  own 
commercial  and  military  aircraft  in- 
dustry. In  the  long  nui,  Mr.  President, 
it  will  only  enhance  our  trade  deficit. 
The  United  States  is,  without  ques- 
tion, the  world's  most  sophisticated 
and  successful  producer  of  military 
and  commercial  aircraft,  and  as  Ameri- 
cans, we  ought  to  be  very  proud  of 
that  fact.  The  Japanese,  our  friends, 
our  allies,  are  also  our  greatest  eco- 
nomic competitor. 

Mr.  President,  they  do  not  just  plan 
for  this  year  or  this  session  of  Con- 
gress; they  plan  for  the  future,  the 
end  of  this  decade,  and  into  the  next 
century.  As  we  have  painfully  learned, 
the  Japanese  are  willing  to  invest 
today  at  a  considerable  loss  in  order  to 
secure  a  long-term  advantage  in  the 
world's  marketplace.  Through  the  co- 
production  agreement  which  this  pro- 
posed sale  involves,  we  provide  in 
effect  a  technological  base  for  Japan 
to  become,  over  the  next  few  years,  a 
major  force  in  the  world's  aerospace 
market,  our  strongest  industrial 
export  sector. 

Mr.  President,  that  simply  makes  no 
sense.  It  is  time  for  America  to  review 
our  trade  policy  and  to  adopt  a  long- 
range  view  of  what  that  policy  ought 
to  be  with  our  trading  partners.  Free 
trade,  yes,  Mr.  President,  but  fair 
trade  as  well.  The  Japanese  have  been 
superb  negotiators.  In  my  view,  we 
have  negotiated  this  agreement  to 
their  advantage,  not  to  our  own. 

Mr.  President,  we  can  be  fair,  but  we 
must  be  tough.  The  fact  is  that  Japan 
has  not  displayed  a  very  active  ap- 
proach in  reducing  this  massive  $55 
billion  trade  deficit  that  exists  be- 
tween our  countries.  By  purchasing 
our  existing  F-16's,  Japan  would  be 
displaying  a  good-faith  effort  in  reduc- 
ing this  trade  imbalance,  and  by  so 
doing,  acquire  the  world's  most  sophis- 
ticated fighter  aircraft  and  enabling 
them  to  perform  the  mission  which  we 
have  asked  them  to  provide,  and  that 
is  protecting  the  sealanes  in  the  Pacif- 
ic. It  has  been  estimated  that  the  FSX 
may  cost  as  much  as  $30  million  more 
per  aircraft  than  if  they  purchased 
the  existing  F-16's  directly. 
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Mr.  President,  we  have  heau-d  a  lot 
about  our  responsibilities  to  our  trad- 
ing partners  and  to  our  allies— particu- 
larly, that  this  negotiation  was  initial- 
ly consummated  by  the  previous  ad- 
ministration, that  some  changes  have 
been  made,  some  improvements,  and 
some  refinements,  and  that  we  some- 
how have  an  obligation  to  go  forward, 
to  make  sure  that  this  is  complete.  We 
are  told  that  the  Japanese  are  worlcing 
to  reduce  that  trade  imbalance,  and. 
yet,  as  we  hear  that  echoing  through- 
out this  Chamber,  we  are  also  made 
painfully  aware  that  our  United  States 
Trade  Representative.  Carla  Hills,  just 
released  a  report  in  conjunction  with 
the  Trade  and  Competitiveness  Act  of 
1988  which  addressed  the  trade  bar- 
riers in  foreign  nations. 

Trade  barriers  were  found  in  Japan 
to  United  States  exports  of  many 
fields:  Superconductors,  agricultural 
products,  telecommunications,  optical 
fibers,  aluminum,  and  construction, 
just  to  name  a  few. 

We  are  told,  Mr.  President,  that 
those  markets  will  eventually  open  up, 
but  I  think  we  need  to  ask  ourselves 
when,  how  soon,  and  why,  when  there 
is  an  opportunity  to  make  meaningful 
improvement  in  that  trade  deficit  with 
the  purchase  by  Japan  of  P-16  fighter 
aircraft,  are  they  delaying? 

We  began  this  morning's  delibera- 
tion in  this  body,  as  we  do  each  and 
every  day,  by  invoking  the  aid  of  the 
Diety.  Our  distinguished  colleague, 
the  junior  Senator  from  Georgia, 
served  as  the  acting  majority  leader 
this  morning,  and  he  shared  with  us  a 
biblical  Scripture  of  St.  Paul  to  the 
Romans. 

The  Romans  had  an  expression.  Mr. 
President,  that  I  think  addresses  pre- 
cisely what  we  need  to  hear  and  what 
we  need  to  do.  In  Latin,  it  Is  "factum 
non  verbum" — deeds,  not  words. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  respectfully 
submit  that  it  Is  time  for  us  to  listen 
less  to  talk  and  to  call  upon  our  Japa- 
nese friends,  our  allies,  for  deeds.  And 
those  deeds,  Mr.  President,  will  do 
more  to  address  the  trade  Imbalance 
between  our  two  coimtries,  with  all  of 
the  talk  and  all  of  the  discussion 
which  has  characterized  those  trade 
relations  for  the  last  8  or  9  years. 

In  my  view,  Mr.  President,  this 
agreement  makes  no  sense  for  Amer- 
ica, for  our  trade  situation,  and  for 
America's  future,  and  I  would  respect- 
fully urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
the  resolution  that  is  offered  in  disap- 
proval. 
(Mr.  KOHL  assumed  the  chair.) 
Mr.  BEa^SEN.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
months  ago,  Masaakl  Kurokawa,  who 
Is  the  chairman  of  Nomura  Securities, 
came  up  with  an  Interesting  way  he 
thought  Japan  could  solve  the  Ameri- 
can trade  deficit.  He  said,  "Let's 
strengthen  the  yen.  Let's  lower  the 
value  of  the  dollar.  Let's  bring  it  down 
from  135  to  the  dollar  to  100  to  the 


dollar."  He  said,  "That  Is  the  way  to 
take  care  of  It." 

Very  simply,  what  would  the  United 
States  have  to  do  in  return?  Just  one 
thing:  we  would  give  Japan  California, 
or  at  least  turn  It  Into  a  joint  economic 
zone  to  be  shared  by  both  countries. 

There  are  those  that  think  Japan  al- 
ready owns  California.  Actually,  they 
have  a  way  to  go.  But  proposals  like 
that  one  make  me  doubt  that  Japan  is 
very  serious  when  we  ask  them  for  the 
kind  of  help  that  we  have  given  them 
for  decades. 

We  went  through  the  process  of  de- 
valuation of  the  dollar;  resulting  in  a 
30-percent  increase  In  our  exports  to 
other  countries.  What  effect  did  It 
have  on  Japan?  Minimal,  if  anything 
at  all.  We  have  actually  seen  our  trade 
imbalance  since  that  time  Increase 
with  Japan. 

They  are  absolutely  determined  to 
have  market  dominance.  How  did  they 
react  to  the  reduction  of  the  value  of 
the  dollar?  They  dropped  their  prices 
and  dumped  products  In  the  United 
States.  We  had  an  interesting  situa- 
tion where  the  Japanese  would  come 
to  the  United  States  to  find  products 
that  were  made  In  Japan  selling  far 
below  the  price  that  they  sold  for  in 
Japan. 

There  were  some  Interesting  Japa- 
nese merchandisers  who  decided  to 
take  advantage  of  that  situation.  They 
set  up  a  marketing  deal  where  they 
would  buy  Japanese  products  In  the 
United  States  and  ship  them  back  to 
Japan.  They  made  enormous  profits, 
until  the  Japanese  Government 
caught  on  and  began  to  put  up  bar- 
riers to  stop  them. 

Japan  means  to  dominate  any  sector 
of  the  economy  that  is  at  the  high 
end,  calling  for  top  research,  top  sala- 
ries and  long-term  top  profits. 

We  have  extended  help  to  all  of  our 
allies.  Why?  Because  we  wanted  a 
system  of  mutual  security  for  the 
allied  democracies  that  depended  not 
just  on  tanks  and  guns  and  planes— 
and  certainly  we  have  enough  of 
those— but  on  the  freedom  to  buy  and 
sell  to  each  other,  whether  we  are 
talking  about  selling  beef  to  the  Japa- 
nese or  Toyotas  to  people  In  the 
United  States. 

One  of  the  ways  we  did  that  was  by 
deliberately  reducing  our  trade  sur- 
plus, which  was  overwhelming  at  the 
time  Harry  Truman— and  General 
George  Marshall,  Secretary  of  State 
Marshall— laid  down  the  Truman  doc- 
trine before  the  Congress  in  1947.  As 
James  Fallows  has  pointed  out  In  his 
recent  piece  in  the  Atlantic,  the  U.S. 
trade  surplus  from  1946  to  1950  just 
about  vanished.  It  was  a  good  thing. 
Open  markets  for  the  exports  of  our 
allies  improved  standards  of  living  far 
beyond  anything  that  happened  In 
any  Communist  country.  Now,  Japan's 
per  capita  income  has  substantially 
passed    ours.    It    has    an    enormous 


budget  surplus.  The  rest  of  the  world 
owes  It  more  money  than  to  any  other 
country  In  the  world. 

Now,  today,  we  are  asking  the  Japa- 
nese to  reciprocate.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  better  example  of  their  recalci- 
trance than  the  FSX.  It  is  not  a  cul- 
tural problem.  It  Is  not  some  Ingrained 
belief  that  they  cannot  buy  from  an- 
other country;  not.  as  one  of  their 
spokesmen  told  us.  when  we  were  talk- 
ing about  beef,  that  "their  Intestine  Is 
of  a  different  length  than  ours."  and. 
therefore,  they  should  not  be  buying 
our  beef. 

Is  the  FSX  the  best  deal  that  we  can 
get  from  the  Japanese?  Maybe  it  is. 
Certainty  Secretary  Mosbacher  has 
worked  hard  and  long  trying  to  turn 
that  deal  aroimd  and  has  markedly 
Improved  the  terms  of  the  deal  over 
what  the  last  administration  had  done. 
If  we  had  this  deal  to  do  over,  I 
would  not  accept  the  terms  of  what 
has  been  accomplished;  but.  under 
these  circumstances  and  with  the  as- 
surances now  specified  in  bl{M:k  and 
white,  I  am  not  going  to  oppose  this 
codevelopment  and  coproduction  plan. 
I  have  listened  to  my  good  friend, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Illinois,  who 
has  eloquently  articulated  his  position 
I  agree  with  so  much  of  it.  But  my 
concern  is  that  the  horse  is  out  of  the 
bam.  It  has  gone  too  far.  We  cannot 
put  it  back  together. 

But  the  story  of  the  FSX  points  to 
three  Important  lessons  that  will  cost 
us  dearly  to  Ignore. 

First,  how  did  we  set  about  to  negoti- 
ate the  deal?  We  sent  the  Pentagon 
and  the  State  Department— people 
seeking  some  foreign  policy  objective 
for  our  country,  not  really  concentrat- 
ing on  the  domestic  economy  and  how 
important  that  Is  to  the  natloniJ  secu- 
rity of  our  country. 

I  have  just  returned  from  a  trip  to 
Brussels.  As  I  said  a  few  moments  ago 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
In  Brussels,  they  are  forming  Europe 
1992— where  they  are  trying  to  set  up 
industrial  standards  and  procurement 
policies  that  will  affect  the  rest  of  the 
world,  where  the  waUs  are  coming 
down  within  Europe.  The  question  Is— 
Will  there  be  a  wall  built  aroimd 
Europe  and  how  will  it  affect  us?  An 
economy  will  be  created  with  80  mil- 
lion more  people  than  we  have,  with  a 
gross  national  product  comparable  to 
ovu-  own.  You  go  to  Brussels  and  find 
that  Gucci  Gulch  has  moved  there. 
We  have  over  2,000  consultants  work- 
ing around  here.  Now  they  have  over 
2,000  consultants  In  Brussels.  Major 
companies  around  the  workd  are  rep- 
resented there  as  they  work  out  their 
agreements.  The  USTR  has  one 
person  in  our  mission  to  the  European 
Community;  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment has  five. 

Do  you  know  how  many  people  the 
Department  of  Commerce  has  there? 
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Zilch:  none:  not  one.  There  is  a  turf 
fight  between  the  State  Department 
and  the  Commerce  Department.  Com- 
merce people  are  excluded.  Europe  \s 
talking  about  industrial  standards,  an 
arcane  field  in  some  ways.  It  requires 
expertise  in  commercial  production  to 
understand  the  implications  of  stand- 
ards. This  could  t>e  another  FSX  deal 
at  its  initiation. 

Let  us  be  involved  in  Europe  1992. 
Let  us  send  the  kind  of  people  to 
Elurope  who  imderstand  where  we  are 
coming  from  and  what  it  means,  who 
can  explain  and  sell  our  point  of  view. 
The  Finance  Committee  was  Just  in 
Europe.  We  made  our  points  on  finan- 
cial services.  Some  of  us  had  back- 
grounds in  that.  I  think  we  had  an 
impact.  They  changed  their  regula- 
tions on  financial  services,  insofar  as 
the  recommendation  of  the  European 
Commission  to  the  various  parlia- 
ments of  the  12  countries. 

But  we  have  to  keep  our  commercial 
interests  in  mind  in  negotiation.  We 
did  not  do  that,  in  my  opinion,  when  it 
came  to  the  question  of  the  FSX,  until 
very  late  in  the  day. 

The  second  part  of  the  lesson  is  that 
our  problems  with  competitiveness  are 
inextricably  linked  with  national  secu- 
rity. Unless  we  are  strong  here  at 
home,  we  cannot  maintain  the  defense 
efforts  that  we  have  to  support. 

Is  It  that  we  are  becoming  less  com- 
petitive because  of  a  lack  of  American 
ingenuity?  Do  not  believe  that. 

When  it  comes  to  Nobel  prizes,  the 
Japanese  have  won  fewer  than  10. 
Americans?  Over  150.  That  is  the  sort 
of  thing  we  have  been  able  to  do  with 
research  and  ingenuity. 

If  you  look  around  your  homes  you 
will  see  the  fruits  of  American  ingenu- 
ity today.  The  problem  is  the  labels  on 
them.  Who  developed  the  microwave? 
American  scientists  at  Raytheon.  Who 
makes  them?  Japanese  and  Korean 
companies  make  90  percent  of  them. 

Who  invented  color  TV?  American 
scientists  at  RCA.  Who  makes  them? 
European  and  East  Asian  companies 
make  97  percent  of  them;  and  85  per- 
cent of  those  bought  by  Americans. 

Who  invented  the  VCR  that  stands 
right  beside  your  television  set?  Stick 
out  your  chest— it  was  Americans.  And 
then  duck  your  head  becauise— who 
makes  them  today?  Japanese,  Kore- 
ans, and  European  companies  produce 
over  99  percent  of  them. 

It  is  no  better  when  we  walk  into  our 
factories.  Who  invented  the  world's 
first  memory  chip?  AT&T  and  Texas 
Instnmients.  Today,  Japanese  compa- 
nies produce  over  80  percent  of  the 
world's  memory  chips.  And  how  de- 
pendent our  Defense  Department  is  on 
those  memory  chips. 

In  our  country,  we  say,  "Read  my 
lips."  The  Japanese  say  "Read  my 
chips."  It  works.  We  buy  them,  even  at 
the  Defense  Department. 


We  caimot  let  America  become  the 
research  laboratory  for  the  manufac- 
turers in  the  rest  of  the  world.  We 
have  to  be  as  strong  on  the  assembly 
line  as  we  are  at  the  drafting  board. 
We  have  to  accelerate  the  transfer  of 
research  to  applied  technology  in  com- 
mercial production. 

Now,  look  at  what  is  happening  with 
the  FSX.  We  are  a  leader  in  world 
aviation.  Europe,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  spent  from  $10  to  $12  billion  subsi- 
dizing the  Airbus,  with  no  profits  for 
the  foreseeable  future. 

Do  you  have  any  illusions  about  the 
Japanese  wanting  to  dominate  that 
market?  To  be  premier  in  that 
market?  To  develop  that  kind  of  com- 
petitive force  in  that  product? 

Do  you  have  any  doubts  about  that? 

Look  at  the  numbers.  It  will  cost  the 
Japanese  two  to  three  times  as  much 
per  plane  to  coproduce  the  FSX  as  it 
would  have  to  buy  the  F-16  off  the 
shelf,  the  most  modem  fighter  aircraft 
in  the  world.  If  they  wanted  to  add 
something  to  it,  we  could  have  well 
done  that.  Clearly,  they  want  that 
technology  so  they  can  build  not  just 
the  FSX,  but  an  aircraft  industry. 

I  think  they  want  to  be  premier  in 
every  line  of  high  technology  that 
pays  the  top  salaries,  involves  top  re- 
search, and  results  in  long-term  top 
profits. 

There  are  those  that  argue  we  ought 
not  to  be  offended  by  that  or  by  the 
Japanese  attitude  toward  trade;  that 
they  are  merely  showing  the  tough, 
hard-nosed  competition  that  is  the 
sort  of  thing  we  admire  in  America. 

I  think  in  many  cases  that  is  true.  I 
also  know  there  remains  in  America 
strains  of  the  anti-Japanese  virus  cre- 
ated during  World  War  II.  The  fact  is 
that  Japan  has  done  much  that  is  ad- 
mirable. We  must  be  careful  not  to 
excuse  our  own  failures  by  laying 
them  at  the  doors  of  competitors. 

But  I  know  how  the  hired  guns  in 
Washington  react.  Any  time  you  criti- 
cize Japan  around  here,  there  will  be 
some  who  will  immediately  charge  us 
with  Japan  bashing.  Are  we  overlook- 
ing some  things?  The  Japanese  are  not 
just  competitors:  they  are  our  allies. 
Moreover,  they  profit  enormously  by 
the  fact  that  we  shoulder  the  defense 
burdens  of  our  allies.  Right  now  it 
costs  us  from  $5  to  $7  billion  a  year  for 
the  United  States  to  maintain  its  for- 
ward presence  in  Japan.  Our  purpose 
is  to  defend  the  democracies  of  Asia. 
Japan  pays  less  than  half  of  that. 

Am  I  for  rearming  the  Japanese?  No. 
However,  I  think  they  can  do  some 
things  for  defensive  purposes.  But  if 
they  became  once  again  the  dominant 
military  power  of  Asia,  they  would 
strike  fear  throughout  that  area. 

I  was  talking  to  a  group  of  Japanese 
businessmen  last  year.  They  said, 
"Senator,  your  trade  deficit  is  the 
result  of  your  budget  deficit." 
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I  said.  "Well,  that  is  interesting.  I 
have  seen  a  number  of  countries  that 
have  a  budget  deficit  that  have  a  sur- 
plus in  trade." 

I  said,  "I  think  about  the  disparity 
between  the  amount  of  money  we 
spend  for  defense  and  the  amount  you 
spend.  You  spend  1  percent;  we  spend 
5  percent.  We  keep  55,000  American 
troops  in  Japan.  It  costs  us  a  substan- 
tial amount  of  money.  You  are  the  No. 
2  economic  power  in  the  world;  yet,  we 
pay  about  $1,100  per  person  per  year 
for  defense  while  our  Japanese  coun- 
terparts pay  about  $163." 

I  said,  "Why  don't  you,  as  the  No.  2 
economic  jjower  in  the  world,  belly  up 
to  that  responsibility?  Why  don't  you 
pick  up  the  tab  for  the  American 
forces  that  are  here  to  help  defend  the 
democracies  of  Asia?  " 

I  said.  "I  will  tell  you  something  else. 
If  we  spent  the  1  percent  you  spend  in- 
stead of  5  that  we  spend  we  would 
have  a  substantial  budget  surplus.  If 
we  spent  1  percent,  I  will  tell  you  you 
would  have  chaos  in  Japan  because  53 
percent  of  your  oil  comes  from  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  you  would  not  have 
the  American  Navy  down  there  to 
keep  those  sealanes  open." 

There  are  those  who  argue  that  the 
FSX  is  a  national  security  issue  for 
the  Japanese.  In  fact,  no  national  se- 
curity consideration  could  seriously 
have  prohibited  Japan  from  buying 
the  F-16.  Where  is  the  difference  be- 
tween the  mutual  security  interests  of 
Japan  and  the  United  States  today  as 
allies?  There  are  none  in  the  North- 
eastern Pacific.  Japan  has  no  basis  for 
involdng  the  GATT  exception  for  na- 
tional security  on  the  FSX  deal. 

There  are  those  who  point  to  the 
persistent  cultral  forces  in  Japan 
blocking  truly  open  free  trade.  That  is 
one  of  the  points  made  by  James  Fal- 
lows. But  the  Japanese  decision  on  the 
FSX  was  not  the  result  of  some  cultur- 
al difference.  It  was  purely  a  Govern- 
ment decision.  It  was  not  someone  in  a 
supermarket  in  Japan  deciding,  "Well, 
I  remember  this  Japanese  product.  I 
am  comfortable  with  this.  This  I  am 
going  to  buy."  Or  someone  who  says, 
"Well,  it  is  made  in  our  country,  there- 
fore, I  am  going  to  buy  it."  None  of 
that  kind  of  an  ancestral  reaction. 

It  was  a  decision  by  the  top  policy- 
makers of  a  country.  It  was  a  decision 
by  the  same  people  who  said  when  Na- 
kasone  was  the  Prime  Minister,  let  us 
send  a  buying  mission  to  America  to 
show  them  we  are  going  to  turn  it 
around,  that  we  truly  want  to  buy 
American  products.  There  was  a  lot  of 
television,  a  big  fanfare.  They  bought 
a  few  American  baseball  bats,  some 
California  wine,  but  after  the  televi- 
sion extravaganza  was  over,  that  defi- 
cit remained  and  even  grew  subse- 
quent thereto. 

And  then  there  was  the  Maekawa 
Commission,  let  by  the  former  presi- 
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dent  of  the  Bank  of  Japan— and  I  be- 
lieve he  is  sincere  when  he  made  this 
kind  of  an  offer.  He  called  for  redirect- 
ing Japanese  consumption  inward— as 
they  did  after  the  1986  agreement  on 
semiconductors,  which  promised  a 
much  more  open  market  for  our  pro- 
ducers than  actually  occurred,  as  they 
did  after  the  recent  agreement  to  buy 
paging  devices  from  Motorola,  when 
they  excluded  motorola  from  the  prof- 
itable areas  of  the  financial  districts 
while  giving  those  to  the  domestic  pro- 
ducers. 

In  contrast  to  our  attitude  after 
World  War  II,  Japan  seems  bent  on 
subordinating  everything  to  rimning 
$50  to  $60  bUlion  a  year  trade  surplus, 
even  to  the  point  of  excluding  superior 
imports  and  endangering  the  national 
security  of  the  United  States. 

It  Is  not  just  America  that  gets  ex- 
cluded from  the  Japanese  markets. 
Japan  is  an  equal  opportunity  protec- 
tionist. It  freezes  us  all  out.  The  policy 
endangers  all  allied  democracies. 
While  talking  to  Europeans,  they  said 
that  is  their  fear,  that  is  their  concern, 
and  that  is  the  kind  of  resentment 
that  is  building  up.  Japan  must  under- 
stand that.  This  happened  to  them 
before.  They  felt  walled  in,  they  felt 
excluded,  and  they  meant  to  break  out 
of  it,  and  finally  resorted  to  the  mili- 
tary to  try  to  accomplish  that. 

But  as  I  talked  to  people  in  Europe, 
they  said,  "We  are  not  worried  about 
you.  You  have  an  open  market.  You 
are  the  biggest  consumer  in  the  world. 
You  are  our  largest  customer.  We  do 
not  want  to  hit  you." 

I  said,  "Well,  I  think  that  is  true.  I 
do  not  really  think  you  do,  but  it  is  the 
ricochets  that  worry  me  as  you  try  to 
include  us  and  exclude  them. 

My  friends  in  Japan  should  keep 
that  in  mind  because  such  a  policy  car- 
ried on  and  on  will  endanger  Japan.  It 
will  create  barriers  to  their  products 
around  the  world. 

In   Mending   Wall.    Robert   Frost's 
narrator  describes  a  man  who  says 
good  fences  make  good  neighbors.  But 
then   the   narrator   goes   on   to   say, 
"Before  I  build  a  wall.  I'd  ask  to  know 
what  I  was  walling  in  or  walling  out." 
Deals   like   the   PSX   are   building 
blocks  in  the  wall  around  Japan.  They 
will  block  not  foreign  competition,  but 
the  friendship  and  the  openess  Japan 
will  need  from  its  allies.  It  is  a  wall 
that  needs  to  be  dismantled  block  by 
protectionist   block.   Tough   competi- 
tion   is   well    and    good,    but    Japan 
should  not  expect  us  to  give  away  the 
store  in  the  process,  much  less  Califor- 
nia, and  the  administration  should  not 
let  them. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr  D'AMATO  addressed  the  Chair. 
The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   The 
Chair   recognizes   the   Senator   from 
New  York  [Mr.  D'AmatoI. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  the 
whole  maimer  of  the  FSX  deal  has 


been  bothering  me  more  and  more 
each  day.  I  think  what  upsets  me  the 
most  is  the  deliberate  confusion  of  the 
facts  by  many  of  the  proponents  of 
this  deal.  I  am  even  bothered  by  the 
initials  PSX. 

People  in  the  Pentagon  are  famous 
for  coming  up  with  catchy  acronyms 
for  their  programs,  but  this  one  just 
does  not  roll  off  the  tongue— PSX. 
There  have  been  some  gems,  though. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  passive  infra- 
red guidance  system,  PIGS,  or  the 
global  atmospheric  research  program. 
GARP,  or  how  about  the  study  of  ad- 
vanced technological  targets  for  intel- 
ligence research  and  exploitation, 
S  ATTIRE 

To  make  the  name  FSX  easier  to 
say,  I  think  we  would  pronoimce  it  fid- 
dlesticks. Webster's  unabridged  dic- 
tionary's definition  of  fiddlesticks  is 
one  word— "nonsense."  That  is  just 
what  this  deal  is,  nonsense.  It  is  non- 
sense for  the  Japanese  to  spend  three 
times  as  much  and  take  twice  as  long 
to  get  a  fighter  airplane.  It  is  nonsense 
for  the  United  States  to  sell  $7  billion 
worth  of  F-16  technology  for  a  song, 
and  it  is  nonsense  to  believe  that  Japa- 
nese technology  will  flow  back  to  the 
United  States  when  we  are  the  leaders 
in  all  of  the  areas  involved.  As  we  clear 
away  the  fog  and  the  smoke  that  has 
been  generated  and  sue  the  spin  doc- 
tors for  malpractice,  what  is  left? 
What  is  the  essence  of  the  argument 
on  whether  we  should  allow  this 
agreement  to  go  through  or  not?  A 
noted  scholar  long  ago  pointed  out 
that  politics  is  the  business  of  deciding 
who  gets  what.  Perhaps  an  examina- 
tion of  who  is  getting  what  in  the  fid- 
dlesticks deal  will  lend  clarity  to  the 
matter. 

The  first  and  foremost  player  in  this 
political  game  is  Japan.  What  is  it 
they  want  from  this  deal?  From  histo- 
ry and  negotiations,  their  consistent 
statements,  their  paramoiint  goal  is  to 
have  a  fighter  development  program. 
It  is  also  true  that  they  are  concerned 
about  the  defense  of  their  homeland. 

But  if  that  was  their  primary  con- 
cern, Mr.  President,  the  defense  of 
their  homeland,  then  would  they  not 
buy  the  F-16  off  the  shelf,  have  them 
cheaper,  have  them  quicker  than  fid- 
dlesticks? No,  Mr.  President,  the  Japa- 
nese want  to  develop  not  only  fighter 
airplanes  but  a  whole  new  industry. 
This  is  their  goal.  We  should  not 
forget  it  or  be  distracted  by  secondary 
argimients. 

Mr.  President,  my  colleagues  have 
heard  the  arguments.  Invariably  when 
I  talk  to  them,  whether  on  the  record 
or  off  the  record,  I  hear  statements 
like  this:  "Well,  if  we  could  get  the 
Japanese  to  buy  the  F-16,  it  would  be 
great.  It's  the  fair  thing,  it's  the  right 
thing."  But  they  will  not.  Is  that  what 
we  teach  our  children?  Is  that  how  we 
deal  with  friends?  We  admit  that  it  is 
the  fair  thing,  it  is  the  right  thing,  it  is 


the  economical  thing,  it  is  the  best 
way  of  burdensharing. 

I  am  sick  and  tired  hearing  my  col- 
leagues come  to  this  floor  and  say 
Japan  is  sharing  the  burden.  Is  this 
true  burdensharing?  No.  Far  less.  True 
burdensharing,  true  comity,  as  it  re- 
lates to  friends,  means  meeting  legiti- 
mate needs  and  in  this  case  would  be 
to  buy  the  F-16. 

If  we  do  not  have  the  courage  and 
the   guts   to   stand   and   say   to   our 
friends,  "Do  what  is  right,"  how  are 
we  going  to  ask  anybody  else  to  do 
what  is  right?  We  have  an  area  that  is 
so  clear.  This  is  not  shaded.  Maybe  it 
is  about  time  we  said  to  our  allies  and 
so-called  friends,  be  fair.  There  is  not 
a  legitimate  reason  for  them  to  turn 
down  the  purchase  of  the  F-16.  The 
United  States  of  America  now  is  acting 
in  a  cowardly  manner.  Every  area  of 
the  executive  has  sold  out.  The  De- 
fense Department  should  hang  their 
heads  in  shame.  What  nonsense  to 
talk    about    technological    flowback. 
When  one  reads  the  GAO  report,  it 
clearly  states  there  Is  none.  We  are  su- 
perior in  all  these  areas,  and  yet  we 
have   make-believe  comity.   Is   it  be- 
cause we  are  afraid  that  we  may  be 
held  hostage  as  a  result  of  the  great 
economic  clout  that  Japan  has?  If  we 
continue  to  conduct  ourselves  in  this 
manner  and  give  away  our  industrial 
base  and  technological  achievements, 
what  will  the  future  hold?  How  will  we 
deal  with  the  Japanese  if  in  a  matter 
that  is  so  clear  they  are  able  to  give  us 
the   business   with   fiddlesticks,   with 
nonsense?  What  happens  when  there 
are  areas  of  true  disagreement,  shades, 
where  the  question  is  not  so  crystal 
clear?  What  happens  then?  I  fear  that 
matters  will  grow  worse.  Talk  about 
the  economic  colonization  of  America. 
No  one  could  have  believed  it  a  few 
years   ago.   We   have   people   writing 
about    the    purchase    of    California, 
making  it  a  free  area,  the  Japanese 
yen  being  used  as  our  currency. 

Two  weeks  ago,  Mr.  President,  I  vis- 
ited my  dad  in  the  hospital.  He  is  re- 
covering from  minor  surgery.  He  asked 
me  what  we  were  doing  in  the  Senate. 
I  told  him  about  the  FSX.  My  dad  is  a 
veteran  of  World  War  II.  He  listened 
and  asked  some  questions  and  I  tried 
to  answer  as  best  I  could.  He  said  to 
me,  "Son,  it  sounds  to  me  like  this  is 
Pearl  Harbor  without  bombs."  He  said. 
"Worst  of  all.  it  sounds  to  me  that 
here  we  have  a  clear  warning  and  your 
and  your  fellows  down  there  don't 
have  the  courage  to  do  what  you 
should  be  doing." 

Mr.  President,  we  are  not  talking 
about  the  purchase  of  sushi,  and 
Sonys.  and  Toyotas.  We  are  talking 
about  the  sale  of  our  industrial  base  in 
an  area  that  is  important.  My  staff 
has  developed  a  very  comprehensive 
paper  on  the  strategic  areas  where  the 
Japanese  have  targeted  our  technolog- 
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ical  areas  of  expertise.  Nine  of  them 
concern  areas  as  they  relate  to  fighter 
airplanes,  8  of  them  related  to  subma- 
rines, 20  some  odd  in  areas  that  will 
determine  whether  or  not  the  United 
States  is  able  to  be  competitive  in 
future  centuries  and  Japan  has  target- 
ed them.  Are  we  going  to  continue  to 
sell  and  give  away  the  technological 
achievements  that  in  so  many  cases 
we,  the  United  States,  have  discovered 
and  have  literally  frittered  away? 

Mr.  President,  if  we  cannot  stand 
now,  if  we  succumb  to  the  pressure 
and  the  subtleties  of  those  who  say, 
"Oh.  this  would  be  terrible  if  we  insist- 
ed on  doing  what  was  right?"  Can  you 
imagine?  That  is  the  argument.  No 
one  will  argue  about  the  merits  of 
whether  or  not  the  Japanese  should 
purchase  the  F-16.  They  simply  re- 
spond, "Well,  they  won't  do  it." 

Mr.  President,  we  have  not  lost  the 
ability  then  to  take  measured  response 
to  the  request  of  a  reasonable  proposi- 
tion. We  stiU  are  a  valued  trading  part- 
ner and  still  have  economic  clout  of 
our  own.  But  if  in  this  instance  we  are 
fearful  of  asking  the  Japanese  to  do 
what  is  right,  what  is  proper,  what  will 
be  in  our  mutual  interest  as  it  relates 
to  defense  and  trade,  then  when  can 
we  be  expected  to  stand  up  and  ask  for 
fairness  and  assert  ourselves  for  what 
is  right. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

Bftr.  CHAFEE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  wonder  if  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  will  yield  for  a 
couple  of  questions. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  I  yield  for  a  couple 
of  questions. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  What  does  the  Sena- 
tor propose?  Here  we  have  a  situation 
where  the  Japanese  said  they  are  not 
going  to  buy  the  F-16  and  so  working 
from  that  decision  we  work  it  around 
until  we  end  up  getting  40  percent  of 
the  deal.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  pretty 
good  bargaining.  The  Senator  talked 
about  getting  tough. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  May  I  respond? 

BCr.  CHAFEE.  Let  me  finish,  if  I 
might.  The  Senator  said,  "Let's  get 
tough."  What  is  the  solution  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  in  getting 
tough?  What  do  you  do? 

Mr.  D'ABIATO.  As  the  Senator  has 
indicated,  there  have  been  statements 
to  the  effect  that  the  Japanese  indi- 
cated long  ago  they  would  not  buy  the 
P-16.  Never  did  we  seriously  pursue 
that.  Never  did  we,  or  did  our  people 
in  our  deliberations  say  we  insist  that 
you  buy  the  best  plane  at  the  cheapest 
cost,  that  we  are  not  going  to  code- 
velop  and  that  If  you  go  it  on  your 
own  and  turn  us  down  as  it  relates  to 
this,  then  we  will  have  to  take  actions 
that  will  treat  your  products  in  a  simi- 
lar way.  You  cannot  have  it  two  ways 
and  say  on  one  hand  that  we  should 


have  the  right  to  free  access  to  your 
markets,  where  our  products  are  supe- 
rior and  cost  about  the  same  or  less 
and  on  the  other  when  you  have  them 
saying,  "No,  America,  we  have  the 
right  to  turn  you  down." 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Now,  let  us  Just 
pursue  this.  First  of  all,  bear  in  mind 
that  the  French  produced  their  own 
fighter,  the  British  produced  their 
own  fighter,  and  the  F-16  is  licensed 
to  a  series  of  other  countries.  But  you 
have  not  yet  crossed  that  threshold. 
They  do  not  yield  to  our  persuasion. 
They  are  not  going  to  buy  it.  They  are 
going  to  build  their  own.  What  are  the 
further  steps  one  takes? 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  iuiows 
there  are  many.  There  are  many  sub- 
tleties that  can  be  practiced  before 
one  embarks  upon  a  course  of  action 
that  makes  it  known  that  he  is  serious. 
I  suggest  that  there  is  a  great  array  of 
weapons  in  the  arsenal  of  trade,  and 
that  this  is  a  matter  of  trade  and  fair- 
ness, and  that  we  have  not  been  treat- 
ed fairly.  I  also  suggest  that  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  is  a  legiti- 
mate place  to  say  enough  is  enough. 
There  are  those  who  say  this  will  em- 
barrass the  administration,  no  one  will 
take  our  word. 

We  have  a  democracy.  A  deal  is  not  a 
deal  until  we  the  Congress  have  signed 
off. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  could  mention  any 
number  of  actions  that  would  be  ap- 
propriate. But  we  have  failed  to  stand 
up  to  the  Japanese  and  insist  on  fair- 
ness. That  is  my  point. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  We  are  in  a  very  un- 
usual situation  here  where  if  some- 
body does  not  buy  our  product 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Which  is  the  best. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  For  their  own  reasons 
they  choose  not  to  buy  our  product. 
Assume  it  is  the  best. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  The  cheapest. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  The  cheapest. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  And  can  be  produced 
earlier. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  It  can  be  produced 
earlier.  Every  one  of  those  facets  can 
be  met,  just  as  the  Europeans  could 
have  bought  our  Boeings  and  our 
McDonnell  Douglas  aircraft  and  they 
chose  not  to.  They  chose  to  go  ahead 
and  build  an  Airbus.  They  were  illogi- 
cal. They  were  unreasonable.  They 
were  not  fair,  but  they  did  it. 

Now  the  Japanese  are  saying  the 
same  thing.  And  by  the  way,  there  is 
nothing  secret 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Could  I  just  finish. 

There  is  nothing  secret  about  build- 
ing an  airplane.  The  Japanese  do  not 
have  to  rely  on  our  technology  or 
these  codes.  If  they  concentrate  on  it, 
they  can  build  a  good  airplane  just  as 
we  are  doing. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Will  the  Senator 


Mr.  CHAFEE.  But  the  Senator  has 
not  yet  told  me.  So  there  is  the  situa- 
tion. They  are  not  going  to  buy  it  and 
he  is  going  to  get  tough.  Tell  us,  what 
is  the  Senator  going  to  do? 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  There  is  a  whole 
array  of  things  that  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  knows  are  available  to 
us.  Let  us  not  forget  that  there  is  a 
great  difference  between  a  country 
that  is  running  a  $50  billion  a  year 
trade  surplus,  which  is  Japan,  and  our 
European  allies.  There  is  a  matter  of 
trade  and  we  are  inextricably  linked.  I 
should  think  that  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  would  concede  that  the 
Japanese  are  not  spending  $500  mil- 
lion for  nothing;  that  certainly  the 
Japanese  have  never  given  away 
money,  and  in  their  purchase  of  this 
technology  they  are  receiving  a  bar- 
gain. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Well,  I  have  tried  to 
KCl  ftn  {Liiswcr 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  is  sup- 
posed to  stand  in  recess  at  this  time. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent we  might  continue  for  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
great  respect  for  the  Senator  from 
New  York,  and  I  have  listened  to  this 
debate  here,  much  of  it  carried  on  at 
the  top  of  the  lungs  of  various  partici- 
pants, but  we  have  not  yet  received  an 
answer  about  what  we  can  do.  I  wish 
the  Japanese  would  buy  the  F-16  and, 
as  the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
pointed  out,  that  makes  sense.  It 
makes  sense  from  their  point  of  view, 
from  our  point  of  view,  from  the  de- 
fense point  of  view.  But  they  are  not 
going  to  do  it.  So  we  have  worked  out 
this  deal. 

I  think  it  is  a  pretty  good  deal.  I 
think  the  fact  that  we  went  from  zero 
up  to  40  percent  is  pretty  good  going. 
What  do  we  have?  What  is  our  lever- 
age? 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  I  know  the  next  thing  that  wUl 
be  said  is,  "You  are  going  to  start  a 
trade  war."  But  I  think  there  comes  a 
point  in  time  when  America  can  and 
should  say  if  you  are  not  going  to  buy 
the  best  and  cheapest,  deliver  it  at  the 
earliest,  we  will  selectively  bar  certain 
products  from  coming  into  this  coun- 
try where  our  industries  can  benefit. 

It  is  an  incredible  irony  while  the 
Congress  is  being  called  upon  to  stop 
the  production  of  the  F-14,  the  best 
plane  that  we  have  serving  the  Navy 
at  the  present  time,  we  are  going  to  co- 
produce  this  plane  because  we  are 
being  blackmailed  into  it  because  we 
do  not  have  the  courage  to  stand  up 
and  say  to  the  Japanese  "Treat  us 
fairly." 

If  we  want  to  consider  any  number 
of  products  which  come  to  the  United 
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States  from  Japan,  we  can  say  they 
will  not  come  in.  Now,  some  may  sug- 
gest that  this  will  start  a  trade  war  but 
at  some  point  and  some  time  we  have 
to  stand,  and  if  we  cannot  stand  now 
when  the  issue  is  so  clear,  we  are  talk- 
ing about  fimdamental  fairness.  I  sug- 
gest it  is  going  to  be  much  more  diffi- 
cult in  the  future. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  We  have  a  very  inter- 
esting proposal  here,  that  because 
somebody  does  not  buy  our  product  we 
think  they  ought  to  buy.  we  turn  to 
them  and  say,  "All  right;  if  you  won't 
buy  our  product  which  we  think  you 
ought  to  buy  and  we  say  it  is  a  very 
fine  product,  therefore  we  are  going  to 
prevent  you  from  selling  other  prod- 
ucts here  in  the  United  States." 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  That  is  a  question  of 
fairness  and  fair  play.  Is  that  not  the 
principle  of  which  we  talk  about  free 
trade  and  fair  trade?  Is  that  not  the 
underlying  principle?  Do  we  not  have 
reciprocity,  or  is  it  just  free  trade  and 
fair  trade  when  you  are  allowed  to  sell 
your  products  here,  but  when  we  have 
something  that  is  superior,  you  say, 
"Oh.  no;  we  su-e  going  to  do  our  own." 
I  do  not  think  that  is  free  trade  and 
fair  trade.  If  you  want  to  call  me  a 
protectionist  for  saying  let  us  see  to  it 
that  these  principles  are  adhered  to, 
then  I  take  the  burden  and  I  will 
accept  that  label.  But  I  do  not  think 
that  is  being  protectionist. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  That  is  an  unusual 
definition  of  not  being  protectionist, 
but  I  will  point  out  to  the  Senator  in 
addition,  if  his  proposals  were  fol- 
lowed, we  would  be  violating  treaties 
that  we  ourselves  have  entered  into. 
Maybe  he  wants  to  brush  right  by  that 
and  is  not  concerned.  But  we  are  start- 
ing down,  I  think,  a  very  slippery  path. 
If  we  are  saying  to  somebody  if  you  do 
not  buy  what  we  have,  we  say  to  other 
nations  in  the  world,  if  you  are  buying 
an  airbus,  you  ought  to  be  buying  a 
McDonnell  Douglas.  It  is  the  best 
plane  going.  We  say  we  have  objective- 
ly analyzed  it,  and  therefore,  if  you  do 
not,  we  are  going  to  prevent  you  from 
selling  your  products  in  the  United 
States.  That  is  a  very  interesting  pro- 
posal. We  might  as  well  understand 
the  terms  that  we  are  talking  about 
here. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  If  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  will  yield,  how  is  that 
any  different  from  Super  301  where 
we  say  if  you  will  not  buy  our  telecom- 
munications or  you  will  not  buy  our 
auto  parts  or  you  will  not  buy  this  and 
that,  we  then  have  the  right  to  put 
some  restrictions  on  your  VCR's.  your 
cars,  and  your  cameras?  They  are  dif- 
ferent products,  but  we  authorize  the 
President  in  his  Super  301— to  put 
pressure  on  the  President— to  finally 
respond  to  Japanese  unfair  trading 
practices,  and  that  is  the  gut  issue 
here. 

They   should   buy   our  P-16's   and 
there  is  a  way  to  make  them  buy  our 


P-16's.  That  is  to  tell  the  Japanese 
that  if  they  will  not  buy  our  product 
that  we  can  make  cheaper  and  better 
than  they  can— and  the  F-16  is  a 
cheaper,  better  product  that  can  be 
made  more  quickly  than  the  FSX— if 
they  will  not  buy  the  product  that  we 
can  make  more  efficiently,  more 
cheaply,  and  more  quickly  to  meet 
their  military  needs,  then  we  are  going 
to  have  to  place  some  restrictions  on 
our  goods  because  we  need  a  two-way 
street  in  trade. 

We  are  not  beginning  down  a  slip- 
pery slope.  We  have  slid  down  a  slip- 
pery slope.  We  are  at  the  bottom  of 
that  slope.  We  have  a  $40  billion  trade 
deficit. 

I  am  not  mad  at  the  Japanese.  This 
is  not  Japan-bashing.  I  am  mad  at  us.  I 
am  mad  at  us  because  we  will  not  act 
to  protect  our  own  economy  and  our 
own  jobs. 

So,  focus  the  fire  right  here  on 
Washington.  We  are  not  aiming  this  at 
Tokyo.  This  is  aimed  right  here  at 
Washington.  We  should  act  to  protect 
our  own  economic  interests.  They 
should  buy  our  F-16's.  That  is  the 
issue. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  That  is  a  wonderful 
way  to  proceed.  I  have  a  house  to  sell. 
People  are  not  buying  it.  They  ought 
to  buy  it.  What  is  the  matter  with 
them?  They  are  not  paying  the  price  I 
am  asking.  Something  is  wrong,  and  I 
think  I  have  a  right  to  sue  them. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Is  the  Senator  saying 
there  is  no  unfairness  in  the  area  of 
trade? 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  The  Senator's  inter- 
pretation of  301  was  certainly  a  highly 
unusual  one.  I  am  somewhat  familiar 
with  it,  having  been  involved  with  that 
for  a  number  of  years.  But  the  inter- 
pretation that  the  Senator  has  given 
to  it  is  somewhat  broader  than  Super 
301  is.  But  all  I  am  saying  is  those  who 
are  out  there  objecting  to  this  deal 
ought  to  come  up  with  a  solution. 

I  think  whoever  worked  this  deal  out 
did  a  good  job.  They  came  from  a  situ- 
ation where  people  were  not  going  to 
buy  it  at  all,  are  going  to  manufacture 
their  own,  and  worked  it  up  until  we 
are  now  getting  40  percent  of  the 
work.  That  is  a  pretty  good  deal,  I 
would  say,  and  whoever  bsu-gained 
that,  I  think,  should  be  commended. 

I  urge  that  we  vote  down  this  resolu- 
tion of  disapproval. 
Mr.  BYRD  addressed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

AMENDMZNT  NO.  101 

(Purpose:  Relating  to  the  cooperative  ar- 
rangement with  Japan  regarding  the  PS- 
X  weapon  system) 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 

amendment  to  the  desk. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

clerk  will  report. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 

as  follows: 


The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd],  for  himself,  and  Mr.  Pnx,  Mr.  Daw- 
FORTH,  and  Mr.  Moykihan,  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  101. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  first  word  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

SECTION      1.      CODEVELOPMENT     OF     THE      FSX 
WEAPON  SYSTEM. 

(a)  IH  Genkral.— The  President  shall 
ensure  that  all  technology,  defense  articles, 
and  defense  services  provided  by  the  United 
States  or  any  United  States  corporation  or 
entity  to  Japan  pursuant  to  the  agreement 
described  in  subsection  (b)  to  codevelop  the 
Support  Fighter  Experimental  (FSX) 
weapon  system  shall  be  subject  to  the  re- 
quirements of  subsections  (a),  (c),  and  <d)  of 
section  3  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act. 

(b)  Description  op  Agreement.— The 
agreement  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  is 
the  agreement  for  which  the  President  sub- 
mitted a  certification  pursuant  to  section 
36(d)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  on 
May  1. 1989  (transmittal  no.  MC-9-89). 

SEC.    2.    COPRODCCnON    OF    THE    FSX    WEAPON 

SYSTEM. 

(a)  In  General.— In  the  event  that  the 
United  States  and  Japan  seek  to  coproduce 
the  FSX  weapon  system— 

(1)  the  United  States  and  Japan  shall  ne- 
gotiate and  sign  a  Memorandum  of  Under- 
standing (MOU)  containing  the  terms  and 
conditions  for  that  coproductlon;  and 

(2)  such  MOU  shall— 

(A)  prohibit  the  transfer  to  Japan  of  criti- 
cal engine  technologies  (including,  but  not 
limited  to,  hot  section  and  digital  fuel  con- 
trol technologies);  and 

(B)  prohibit  the  sale  or  retransfer  by 
Japan  of  the  FSX  weapon  system  or  any  of 
its  major  subcomponents  codeveloped  or  co- 
produced  with  the  United  SUtes. 

(b)  Application  of  Arms  Export  Control 
Act.— Technology,  defense  articles,  and  de- 
fense services  resulting  from  any  coproduc- 
tlon of  the  FSX  weapon  system  by  the 
United  SUtes  and  Japan  shall  be  subject  to 
the  requirements  of  subsections  (a),  (c),  and 
(d)  of  section  3  of  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act. 

(c)  Policy  on  United  States  Work- 
share.— It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
any  Memorandum  of  Understanding  (MOU) 
between  the  United  States  and  Japan  on  co- 
production  should  specify  that  the  United 
States  share  of  the  total  value  of  the  copro- 
ductlon shall  be  not  less  than  40  percent  of 
that  value,  including  the  value  of  manufac- 
turing spare  parts  and  other  support  Items 
which  are  part  of  the  lifetime  maintenance 
costs  of  the  FSX  weapon  system. 

SEC.  J.  gao  report. 

(a)  In  General.— Beginning  6  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  joint  res- 
olution, and  every  12  months  thereafter,  the 
ComptroUer  General  of  the  United  States, 
after  consultation  with  appropriate  officials 
of  United  SUtes  agencies  represented  on 
the  Technical  Steering  Committee,  shall 
submit  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resenUtlves  and  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  a 
report  describing  the  progress  made  In  Im- 
plementing the  Memorandum  of  Under- 
standing (MOU)  Between  the  United  SUtes 
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Department  of  Defense  and  the  Japan  De- 
fense Agency  on  Cooperation  In  the  Devel- 
opment of  the  FSX  Weapon  System,  signed 
on  November  29,  1988.  and  related  docu- 
ments thereto. 

(b)  DEnNmoR.— For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section, the  term  "Technical  Steering  Com- 
mittee" refers  to  the  PSX  Technical  Steer- 
ing Committee  established  Jointly  by  the 
Japan  Defense  Agency  and  the  United 
States  Department  of  Defense. 

8EC  4.  IMPACT  OF  Moil's  RELATING  TO  THE  FSX 
WEAPON  SYSTEM  ON  THE  COMPETI- 
TIVE POSmON  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES. 

(a)  SOUCrrATION    op    RECOIOtKNDATIONS.— 

In  the  implementation  of  the  Memorandum 
of  Understanding  (MOU)  and  related  agree- 
ments between  the  United  States  and  Japan 
regarding  the  codevelopment  of  the  FSX 
weapon  system,  and  In  the  negotiation,  re- 
negotiation, and  implementation  of  future 
memoranda  of  understanding  and  related 
agreements  concerning  coproduction  of  the 
PSX  weapon  system,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense shall  regularly  solicit  and  consider 
comments  or  recommendations  from  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  with  respect  to  the 
commerical  implications  and  such  agree- 
ments and  the  potential  impact  on  the 
international  competitive  position  of  United 
States  industry. 

(b)  Review  by  Secketart  op  Commerce.— 
Whenever  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  has 
reason  to  believe  that  any  such  memoran- 
dum of  understanding  or  related  agreement 
has.  or  threatens  to  have,  a  significant  ad- 
verse impact  on  the  international  competi- 
tive position  of  United  States  industry,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  may  request  a 
review  of  the  agreement.  If.  as  a  result  of 
the  review,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  de- 
termines that  the  strategic  conunercial  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  are  not  being 
served,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall 
recommend  to  the  President  any  modifica- 
tion to  the  agreement  he  deems  necessary  to 
ensure  an  appropriate  balance  of  interests. 

(c)  Consideration  or  Recommendations.— 
(1)  The  President  shall  consider  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
concerning— 

(A)  the  commerical  implications  of  any 
such  memorandum  of  understanding  or  re- 
lated agreement,  and 

(B)  the  potential  impact  on  the  interna- 
tional competitive  position  of  United  States 
industry. 

in  determining  whether  such  memorandum 
of  understanding  or  related  agreement  shall 
be  implemented  or  agreed  upon. 

(2)  Any  such  memorandum  of  understand- 
ing or  related  agreement  shall  not  be  imple- 
mented or  agreed  upon  if  the  President  de- 
termines that  such  agreement  is  likely  to 
have  a  significant  adverse  impact  on  United 
States  industry  that  outweighs  the  benefits 
of  implementing  on  entering  into  such  an 
agreement. 

SEC.  S.  DEFINITIONS. 

As  used  in  this  Joint  resolution,  the  terms 
"defense  article"  and  "defense  service"  shall 
have  the  same  meanings  as  are  given  to 
those  terms  in  paragnM>hs  (3)  and  (4).  re- 
spectively, of  section  47  ot  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  lOS  TO  AMENDMENT  NO.  101 

(Purpose:  To  prohibit  the  export  of  technol- 
ogy, defense  articles,  and  defense  services 
to  codevelop  the  FSX  aircraft  with  Japan) 
Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  send 

an  amendment  to  the  desk. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dixon] 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  102  to 
amendment  No.  101. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  will  there  be  an 
explanation  of  what  these  two  amend- 
ments are? 

Mr.  DIXON.  In  due  time,  may  I  say, 
Mr.  President,  there  will  be  an  expla- 
nation. I  would  be  glad  to  explain  very 
briefly. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  That  is  all  right.  I  do 
not  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Strilce  out  all  after  "section"  on  line  3. 
page  1.  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

(a)  the  proposed  export  of  technology,  de- 
fense articles,  or  defense  services  pursuant 
to  a  license  and  technical  assistance  agree- 
ment with  Japan  described  in  subsection  (b) 
to  codevelop  the  Support  PMghter  Experi- 
mental (FSX)  aircraft  is  prohibited. 

(b)  An  agreement  referred  to  in  subsection 
(a)  is  an  agreement  for  which  the  President 
submitted  a  certification  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 36(d)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act 
on  May  1.  1989  (transmittal  No.  MC-9-89). 

Mr.  LEVIN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
be  happy  to  withhold  the  request  for 
recognition  if  the  majority  leader 
seeks  recognition.  I  did  want  an  oppor- 
tunity, if  I  could,  to  seek  unanimous 
consent  to  delay  recess  for  10  addition- 
al minutes  so  that  I  can  make  a  state- 
ment. If  that  does  not  fit  with  the 
leader's  plans,  so  be  it. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan. 


OATH  ADMINISTERED  REGARD- 
ING IMPEACHMENT  TRIAL  OF 
WALTER  L.  NIXON.  JR. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
note  the  presence  in  the  Chair  of  the 
President  pro  tempore  and  the  pres- 
ence in  the  Senate  Chamber  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island,  and  I  understood  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Texas  was  here 
as  well,  and  that  the  swearing  in  of 
the  Senators  from  Rhode  Island  and 
Texas  in  connection  with  the  pending 
impeachment  proceeding  is  required.  I 
ask  that  the  Chair  pnxseed  to  the 
swearing  in. 

Could  I  have  the  attention  of  the 
Senator  from  Michigan.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  also  was  not  sworn  in  con- 
nection with  the  impeachment  pro- 
ceedings. 


Mr.  LEVIN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Then  I  ask  that 
the  Chair  administer  the  oath,  as  soon 
as  the  Senator  from  Texas  enters, 
which  I  understand  will  be  momentari- 
ly. Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent,  to  accommodate  the  Senator 
from  Michigan,  that  following  such 
swearing  in.  that  the  recess  for  the 
party  caucuses  under  the  previous 
order  not  commerce  until  the  hour  of 
12:55  p.m. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  both  requests  are 
granted. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
note  the  presence  now  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Texas,  and  I  ask 
that  the  President  pro  tempore  admin- 
ister the  oath  to  the  Senators  from 
Rhode  Island.  Texas,  and  Michigan. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senators  will  please  raise  their 
hands  and  be  sworn.  Do  you  solemnly 
swear  that,  in  all  things  appertaining 
to  the  trial  of  the  impeachment  of 
Walter  L.  Nixon,  Jr.,  judge  of  the  U.S. 
District  Court  for  the  Southern  Dis- 
trict of  Mississippi  now  pending,  you 
will  do  impartial  justice  according  to 
the  Constitution  and  the  law.  so  help 
you  God. 

Senators.  I  do. 


DISAPPROVING  THE  EXPORT  OF 
TECHNOLOGY  TO  CODEVELOP 
OR  COPRODUCE  THE  PSX  AIR- 
CRAFT WITH  JAPAN 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  joint  resolution. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
been  listening  with  great  interest  to 
my  colleagues  debate  the  fighter  sup- 
port experimental,  or  FSX.  agreement. 
Those  in  opposition  are  adamant  fre- 
quently at  the  top  of  their  lungs,  in 
their  belief  that  the  United  States 
would  be  unwise  to  proceed  with  this 
agreement.  Their  reasoning,  is  based 
on  their  view  of  Japan  as  an  unreliable 
ally  and  an  unfair  economic  adversary. 

I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  in  support 
of  the  FSX  agreement.  I  disagree  with 
its  opponents,  that  Japan  is  an  imreli- 
able  ally.  Quite  the  opposite:  I  think 
this  is  a  relationship  that  is  important 
to  the  United  States  and  which  should 
be  cultivated,  not  severed.  And  second. 
I  believe  that  the  PSX  agreement  will 
not  diminish  the  competitiveness  of 
American  industry.  Indeed,  I  think 
this  agreement  helps,  not  hinders,  our 
companies,  and  it  decreases,  not  in- 
creases, our  trade  deficit  with  Japan. 

Let  us  look  at  the  facts: 

First,  many  opponents  of  this  PSX 
deal  argue  that  Japan  should  buy 
American-made  F-16  aircraft  outright, 
off  the  shelf.  Now.  no  one  in  his  right 
mind  would  dispute  that  this  would  be 
the  most  desirable  outcome  for  the 
United  States. 
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In  the  mid-1980's.  It  became  appar- 
ent that  Japan  needed  to  modernize 
its  aging  F-1  aircraft— which  were 
built  in  Japan— in  order  to  continue  to 
pull  its  weight  in  terms  of  the  common 
defense  in  the  Pacific.  In  1987,  the 
Senate  voted  unanimously  for  a  reso- 
lution expressing  its  sense  that  Japan 
should  purchase  P-16  aircraft  from  us. 
rather  than  develop  its  own.  This 
would  have  been  the  most  lucrative 
option  for  the  United  States,  the  most 
comfortable  in  terms  of  protecting  our 
technology,  and  arguably  the  cheapest 
option    for    the    Japanese    Defense 

But  the  fact  is,  the  Japanese  were 
determined  to  develop  their  own  ad- 
vanced fighter  aircraft.  They  have  the 
money  to  do  so,  they  have  plenty  of 
time  and  patience,  and  they  are  not 
proscribed  by  any  treaty  or  agreement 
from  doing  so.  In  short,  there  is  noth- 
ing stopping  the  Japanese  from  going 
ahead  with  their  plans  to  develop  this 
new  plane,  just  as  the  French  and  the 
British  do. 

So  it  was  in  the  economic  and  securi- 
ty interest  of  the  United  States  to  per- 
suade Japan  to  allow  us  to  codevelop, 
and  eventually  coproduce.  the  PSX. 
Otherwise,  there  would  be  no  work  for 
United  States  companies,  no  Japanese 
yen  coming  into  this  country,  no  hope 
of  obtaining  technology  from  the  Jap- 
anese, no  control  over  the  futiu-e  use 
or  sales  of  the  FSX,  nothing. 

I  will  make  this  point  again.  The  em- 
phasis of  the  last  few  days'  debate  has 
been  misleading.  The  choice  between 
the  FSX  agreement  and  an  outright 
purchase  of  our  F-16  aircraft  by  the 
Japanese  does  not  exist.  Rather,  it  is  a 
choice  between  participation  in  this 
cooperative  endeavor,  or  no  participa- 
tion whatsoever.  Let  us  keep  this 
straight. 

In  fact,  we  would  be  doing  Japan  a 
favor  by  rejecting  this  deal.  The  Japa- 
nese Government  has  been  under  a 
great  deal  of  domestic  pressure  not  to 
go  through  with  it.  They  would  be 
quite  glad  to  keep  all  the  business 
within  their  borders,  and  delighted  to 
retain  autonomy  over  the  final  prod- 
uct. And  I  am  certain  that  they  would 
be  relieved  not  to  live  through  a 
debate  such  as  this  one.  At  any  rate, 
we  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  FSX 
agreement  is  our  idea,  not  theirs.  We 
pursued  it  because  it  is  in  our  interest. 
Another  point  that  I  have  heard 
made  and  that  I  have  read  in  various 
editorials  is  that  this  deal  is  somehow 
a  giveaway  to  Japan.  I  fail  to  see  how 
this  Is  a  giveaway.  Again,  let  us  look  at 
the  facts: 

The  entire  cost  of  the  FSX  program 
will  be  funded  by  Japan. 

Based  on  an  estimated  development 
budget  of  $1.2  billion,  the  U.S.  devel- 
opment work  share  will  be  about  $450 
million. 

Based  upon  an  estimated  production 
budget  of  $5  billion  for  130  planes,  the 


U.S.   production  work  share   will   be 
about  $2  billion. 

This  deal  stands  to  create  more  than 
22,000  man-years  of  employment  in 
the  United  States. 

There  will  be  automatic  flowback  to 
the  United  States  of  FSX  technology 
that  is  derived  from  F-16  technical 
data. 

Mr.  President,  this  doesn't  look  like 
a  giveaway  to  me.  On  the  contrary,  it 
looks  like  a  pretty  good  deal. 

For  those  of  us  who  are  troubled  by 
our  large  trade  deficit  with  the  Japa- 
nese—about $50  biUion— this  deal 
should  come  as  good  news.  In  the 
course  of  development  and  production 
of  the  FSX,  this  agreement  stands  to 
eliminate  5  percent  of  this  trade  defi- 
cit. 

For  those  who  have  called  upon 
Japan  to  assume  a  greater  share  of  the 
defense  burden,  this  agreement  should 
be  heartening.  Japan  has  committed 
$6.2  billion  for  this  program.  The  deci- 
sion to  build  a  new  class  of  fighter  air- 
craft, in  order  to  fulfill  the  mission  of 
sea-lane  surveillance  and  antlshipping, 
is  an  important  part  of  an  overall 
trend  in  Japan  to  spend  more  on  its 
defense  and  on  cooperation  with  its 
military  allies.  This  trend  should  be 
encouraged. 

The  technology  transfer  involved  in 
FSX  codevelopment  has  also  been  a 
sticking  point.  Many  critics  of  this 
deal  fear  that:  First,  sensitive,  state-of- 
the-art  P-16  technology  will  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Japanese,  allowing  them 
to  advance  significantly  in  the  civilian 
aviation  industry;  second,  the  Japa- 
nese will  sell  the  PSX  to  third  coun- 
tries for  profit,  or  worse  yet.  they  will 
sell  it  illegally  to  our  adversaries; 
third,  the  technology  the  United 
States  gets  in  return  has  no  real  value 
to  us;  and  fourth,  the  Commerce  De- 
partment has  not  given  its  input  as  to 
whether  this  deal  will  hurt  U.S.  indus- 
trial competitiveness. 

It  is  essential  to  point  out  that  the 
F-16  technology  that  would  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Japanese  does  not  repre- 
sent the  leading  edge  of  United  States 
fighter  aircraft  technology.  According 
to  former  Secretary  of  Defense  Frank 
Carlucci,  this  technology  is  over  10 
years  old.  Furthermore,  the  United 
States  is  developing  its  own  advanced 
tactical  fighter  [ATP]  capability,  not  a 
speck  of  which  is  part  of  the  PSX 
deal. 

Nor  is  this  transfer  of  P-16  technolo- 
gy without  precedent.  Belgium,  Den- 
mark, the  Netherlands.  Norway. 
Israel,  and  Turkey  have  all  coproduced 
portions  of  the  P-16. 

There  is  much  disagreement  over 
whether  Japan  could  use  this  technol- 
ogy to  develop  a  commercial  aviation 
industry.  But  the  fact  remains  that  no 
one  has  proven  that  fighter  jet  tech- 
nology is  applicable  to  wide-bodied 
commercial  planes.  And  what  astounds 
me  as  I  listen  to  the  debate  on  this 


point,  is  that  the  aerospace  industry  in 
this  country  supports  the  FSX  agree- 
ment. Not  merely  General  Dynamics, 
which  will  codevelop  the  plane  with 
Mitsubishi  Heavy  Industries,  but  also 
Boeing  and  McDonnell  Douglas  and 
Rockwell  and  Raytheon.  All  of  these 
companies  are  for  the  deal. 

The  very  industry  that  opponents  of 
the  FSX  agreement  want  to  protect 
does  not  want  to  be  protected. 

If  Japan  wants  to  develop  a  commer- 
cial aviation  industry,  it  will.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  Japan  can  do  it.  But  our 
companies  do  not  seem  daunted  by 
this  prospect,  and  with  good  reason. 
The  American  aeorspace  industry 
leads  the  world,  and  has  what  it  takes 
to  stay  on  the  cutting  edge. 

Critics  of  this  deal  argue  that  the 
Commerce  Department  did  not  have 
the  opportunity  to  gauge  the  deal's  po- 
tential effect  on  U.S.  industrial  com- 
petitiveness. 

Again,  I  think  these  critics  are  over- 
zealous.  After  all.  it  was  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Mosbacher  who  urged  that 
the  Bush  administration  take  a  fresh 
look  at  this  deal,  which  had  been  ne- 
gotiated by  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion. At  his  urging,  greater  restrictions 
were  placed  on  the  flow  of  commer- 
cially applicable  American  technology 
to  Japan.  At  his  urging,  stronger  as- 
surances were  obtained  that  the 
United  States  would  gamer  a  40-per- 
cent share  in  the  production  of  the 
PSX. 

Now  Secretary  Mosbacher  supports 
the  deal,  and  urges  us  to  do  the  same. 
I  for  one  am  prepared  to  take  his  word 
for  it  that  the  Commerce  Department 
had  significant  input  in  the  final  FSX 
agreement. 

To  conclude,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
look  clearly  and  realistically  at  the 
PSX  agreement  with  Japan. 

If  the  Congress  disapproves  this  ven- 
ture, the  United  States  stands  to  lose: 
Jobs;  fimds  that  would  decrease  our 
trade  deficit;  access  to  useful  technolo- 
gy; control  over  future  use  of  the  PSX 
aircraft;  a  say  in  transmission  of  FSX 
technology  to  third  countries;  the  will- 
ingness of  Japan  to  contribute  to  the 
common  defense;  and  the  good  will  of 
an  important  aUy. 

I  hope  other  Senators  will  take  a 
good  look  at  this  deal,  and  realize  it  is 
in  the  best  interest  of  the  United 
States. 
Mr.  LEVIN  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Michigan. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Senator  Bingaman's  sub- 
committee held  hearings  on  the  FSX. 
During  those  hearings  I  asked  a  wit- 
ness from  the  Pentagon  whether  the 
P-16  would  meet  the  military  require- 
ments that  Japan  had  for  a  new  fight- 
er. His  answer  was  that  the  F-16  could 
meet  Japan's  needs.  I  also  asked  this 
witness  whether  Japan  could  meet  its 
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commitment  to  defend  the  sealanes 
more  quickly  if  it  purchased  our  F-16's 
than  if  it  were  to  develop  and  produce 
the  FSX.  His  answer  was  that  there 
was  no  doubt  that  this  commitment 
could  be  met  more  quickly  If  Japan 
purchased  the  F-16.  I  then  asked  a 
witness  from  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment if  it  was  cheaper  for  Japan  to 
buy  the  F-16  than  to  produce  the 
FSX.  Her  answer  was  "Yes." 

Mr.  President,  the  F-16  is  adequate 
to  meet  the  defense  mission  require- 
ments that  Japan  has  for  a  new  fight- 
er aircraft,  and  Japan  can  fulfill  their 
commitment  to  defend  the  sealanes 
more  quickly  with  the  F-16,  and  it  is 
cheaper  for  Japan  to  buy  the  F-16 
than  it  is  to  develop  and  produce  the 
FSX. 

That  being  true,  there  is  a  question 
that  permeates  this  debate— it  is  the 
underlying  question,  the  fundamental 
issue— why  will  Japan  not  buy  our  air- 
craft? We  buy  their  TV's,  we  buy  their 
cameras,  their  VCR's,  their  cars;  why 
will  Japan  not  buy  our  F-16?  It  is  the 
best  plane  for  the  best  value. 

Now.  one  answer  to  that  question  is 
contained  in  a  recent  report  called  the 
National  Trade  Estimate,  which  is  pro- 
duced by  the  U.S.  Trade  Representa- 
tive. Under  the  category  of  aerospace, 
the  report  states  the  following: 

Japan  has  targeted  its  aerospace  industry 
development.  A  coherent  Japanese  plan  is  in 
effect,  and  the  Japanese  Government  plans 
to  make  aircraft  production  one  of  Japan's 
major  industries  within  20  years.  This  would 
mean  direct  competition  with  the  U.S.  aero- 
space industry,  which  is  the  largest  In  the 
non-Communist  world. 

If  we  need  further  indication,  we 
should  listen  to  the  Japanese  them- 
selves. Totara  Eda,  president  of  MHI, 
who  testified  in  the  Japan  Economic 
Journal  in  January  of  this  year,  said, 
"The  technology  that  we  will  develop 
and  accumulate  during  the  FSX 
project  will  be  instrumental  In  the  de- 
velopment of  next  generation  planes, 
such  as  hypersonic  and  supersonic 
transports." 

Now,  I  realize,  Mr.  President,  that 
there  is  significant  debate  on  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  FSX  deal  wlU  pro- 
vide Japan  with  information  which 
will  be  transferable  to  their  commer- 
cial aerospace  industry.  At  a  recent 
hearing,  I  asked  the  Commerce  E>e- 
partment  witness  if  this  agreement 
would  help  Japan  to  further  their 
commercial  aerospace  industry,  and 
the  answer  was  that  it  would  help,  but 
only  minimally,  because  the  United 
States  will  control  the  technologies 
that  will  be  transferred  to  Japan. 

The  assumption  is  that  we  will  not 
provide  the  Japanese  with  technologi- 
cal information  that  will  allow  them 
to  get  knowledge  about  aircraft  sys- 
tems integration  that  could  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  commercial  sector.  Well, 
then  you  have  to  ask  the  question, 
why  is  it  that  Japan  is  willing  to  spend 


an  estimated  two  to  three  times  more 
to  develop  and  produce  the  FSX  than 
it  would  cost  them  to  purchase  the 
same  number  of  F-16's,  and  why  is  it 
that  this  agreement  would  mark  the 
first  time  that  the  United  States 
would  assist  Japan  in  designing  and 
developing  a  fighter  aircraft? 

The  answer  comes  again  from  the 
Japanese  themselves.  We  should  re- 
member very,  very  clearly  what  it  is 
that  they  are  saying  about  the  FSX 
deal.  I  quote  them  again,  the  president 
of  MHI.  "The  technology  that  we  will 
develop  and  accumulate  during  the 
FSX  project  will  be  instnunental  in 
the  development  of  next  generation 
planes,  such  as  hypersonic  and  super- 
sonic aircraft." 

I  think  one  of  the  key  questions 
which  has  been  asked  here  has  been 
pressed  by  our  friend  from  Rhode 
Island.  That  question  is:  They  will  not 
buy  our  F-16's;  how  are  you  going  to 
force  them  to  do  it?  What  do  you  do  if 
they  refuse  to  buy  the  plane  which 
makes  the  most  sense  for  them,  at 
least  in  the  short  term,  in  terms  of 
carrying  out  their  military  mission,  a 
plane  which  we  know  from  testimony, 
unanimous  testimony,  can  carry  out 
the  Japanese  military  mission,  which 
can  be  produced  more  cheaply  than 
the  FSX;  what  do  we  do  about  it.  if 
they  refuse  to  buy  our  products?  What 
do  we  do  if  they  refuse  to  buy  our— 
and  then  you  can  fill  in  the  list  your- 
self in  any  State  that  you  happen  to 
represent.  It  might  be  rice  or  might  be 
timber,  might  be  citrus  or  auto  parts, 
or  it  might  be  telecommunications 
equipment.  It  is  a  long  list. 

But  what  do  we  do?  Are  we  helpless, 
and  do  we  say  in  that  case.  heck,  we 
win  take  40  percent  of  the  jobs?  So 
what  if  we  are  digging  a  hole  for  our 
own  aerospace  industry  and  helping 
the  Japanese  to  put  us  out  of  business. 
We  will  take  what  we  can  get.  Is  that 
our  response  to  the  challenge  here? 
My  answer  is,  it  must  not  be.  We  must 
end  that  kind  of  response.  We  must  at 
long  last  tell  the  Japanese  and  others, 
because  they  are  not  alone  in  discrimi- 
nating against  American  goods,  that  if 
you  will  not  buy  our  planes,  that  we 
are  not  going  to  be  able  to  buy  the 
items  that  you  produce  in  the  quantity 
that  you  are  now  selling  them  in  the 
United  States. 

That  is  what  Super  301  is  all  about. 
It  is  to  put  some  pressure,  finally,  on 
our  own  administration  to  respond  to 
unfair  trading  practices,  and  this  is  an 
unfair  trading  practice.  They  should 
buy  our  F-16's.  the  way  they  should 
buy  our  rice  and  auto  parts  and  our 
citrus,  and  on  and  on  and  on.  and  our 
beef.  Why  do  we  tolerate  restrictions 
on  American  beef  going  to  Japan  if 
they  are  free  to  sell  everything  that 
they  produce  here?  It  is  costing  us 
jobs,  and  it  is  going  to  cost  us  part  of 
our  future,  and  we  have  to  put  an  end 
to  it. 


And  if  you  get  away  from  that  ques- 
tion, once  you  leave  that  question, 
then  you  start  rationalizing  this  sale. 
But  come  back  to  the  question:  Why 
will  they  not  buy  our  F-16's  and  what 
can  we  do  to  force  them  to  open  their 
markets  to  our  products? 

What  can  we  do?  We  have  to  tell 
them  simply,  honestly,  straightly,  as 
an  ally  and  as  a  friend,  in  a  very 
straightforward  fashion,  that  there  is 
going  to  have  to  be  a  change.  "You  are 
going  to  have  to  buy  our  products  or 
we  are  going  to  have  to  put  some  re- 
strictions on  your  products." 

There  is  no  other  way  that  you  can 
function  in  this  world.  If  you  cannot 
trade  your  things  to  the  other  coun- 
tries, then  you  are  going  to  end  up 
being  a  second-  or  third-rate  economic 
power  if  you  continue  to  buy  and  buy 
and  buy  and  buy  without  being  able  to 
seU. 

I  believe  it  is  that  prospect,  that 
there  would  be  some  restrictions,  some 
reciprocal  restrictions  on  their  sales 
here  of  the  products  that  they  flood 
our  market  with,  that  prospect  and 
that  prospect  alone  is  going  to  per- 
suade the  Japanese  to  engage  in  fair 
trade  and  to  buy  the  products  that  we 
make  better  and  that  we  make  cheap- 
er and  that  we  make  faster,  and  that  is 
the  F-16. 

Again,  if  you  assume  they  will  not 
buy  our  F-16's  and  that  you  cannot  do 
anything  to  force  the  issue,  and  if  you 
assume  that  they  can  get  away  with  it. 
then  you  start  justifying  the  argument 
that  40  percent  of  the  loaf  Is  better 
than  none. 

And  that  is  the  assumption  that  we 
have  ot  turn  around.  We  have  to  blow 
the  whistle  on  the  one-way  traffic  in 
trade.  We  must  say  firmly  to  Japan 
that.  "If  you  will  not  buy  our  P-16's. 
that  your  government,  which  closes 
markets  of  Japan  to  so  many  of  our 
goods,  that  your  government's  actions 
are  going  to  precipitate  a  response 
here  and  we  are  going  to  have  to  treat 
you  no  better  than  you  treat  us  in  the 
area  of  trade." 

So  a  vote  to  ratify  the  FSX  deal,  Mr. 
President,  is  much  more  than  that.  It 
is  a  ratification  of  Japan  not  buying 
our  F-16's.  That  is  what  this  vote  is  all 
about. 

It  is  not  just,  "Are  you  for  the  FSX 
deal?"  The  vote  is  whether  or  not  we 
are  going  to  accept  the  situation 
where  they  will  not  buy  the  plane 
which  can  be  made  faster,  better,  and 
cheaper  and  which  will  meet  their 
military  needs.  It  is  a  ratification.  I  be- 
lieve, if  we  do  ratify  this  deal,  of  the 
seeds  of  the  destruction  of  our  com- 
petitive edge  in  aerospace. 

We  have  a  long  history  of  coproduc- 
ing  aircraft  with  the  Japanese,  but  we 
have  never  before  worked  with  them 
on  the  design  and  development  of  a 
military  aircraft.  This  agreement  will 
allow  them  to  work  in  concert  with 
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one  of  the  masters  of  the  U.S.  aero- 
space industry.  General  Dynamics,  in 
the  design  and  manufacture  of  a 
highly  sophisticated  aircraft. 

This  situation  is  analogous  to  a  cir- 
cumstance in  which  a  person  with 
little  experience  decides  to  become  a 
master  woodworker,  a  profession  that 
demands  a  high  degree  of  skill  and 
knowledge.  This  person  has  two 
choices— to  leam  about  the  subject  on 
their  own  and  work  through  the  trials 
and  failures  until  they  get  it  right,  or 
to  become  an  apprentice  to  a  master 
woodworker.  To  observe  the  master's 
technique  and  tricks  of  the  trade, 
would  allow  the  apprentice  to  become 
more  proficient  at  this  profession  in 
significantly  less  time  than  it  would 
take  to  leam  it  alone. 

I  believe  that  even  if  stringent  tech- 
nology transfer  restrictions  are  ob- 
served, by  being  apprenticed  to  Gener- 
al Dynamics  in  this  project,  the  Japa- 
nese will  leam  more  that  is  useful  to 
their  commercial  aircraft  industry  in  a 
shorter  period  of  time  than  they 
would  have  on  their  own. 

And  what  can  they  leam  in  spite  of 
controlled  technology  transfer— sys- 
tems integration. 

This  is  the  process  of  getting  past  all 
the  obstacles  that  arise  when  manu- 
facturing a  very  complex  machine  like 
a  modem  fighter  aircraft. 

Even  though  we  will  be  withholding 
the  computer  codes  for  the  flight  com- 
puter, we  will  be  assisting  the  Japa- 
nese in  making  the  whole  aircraft  fit 
together. 

In  collaborating  with  GD  on  the  de- 
velopment and  design  of  the  FSX, 
Japan  will  get  a  firsthand  understand- 
ing of  how  to  design  and  manufacture 
a  first-rate  airframe  and  then  fit  all 
the  other  complex  parts  such  as  the 
engine  and  the  other  hardware  and 
software. 

According  to  a  recent  MIT  study  on 
Japanese  aircraft  production- 
Systems  integration— with  its  blend  of 
stiff  technical  and  managerial  require- 
ments—Is  the  most  challenging  aspect  of 
aerospace  production  and,  given  the  Infre- 
quency  of  full  scale  production  programs, 
also  the  hardest  set  of  skills  to  develop. 

And,  when  Japan  has  acquired 
enough  knowledge  to  sustain  a  produc- 
tive domestic  commercial  aerospace  in- 
dustry, the  United  States  aerospace  in- 
dustry can  kiss  away  the  Japanese 
market;  and  more— we  wiU  have 
helped  put  in  place  the  competitor 
who  will  cut  into  our  market.  Aircraft 
trade  is  one  of  the  few  areas  where  the 
United  States  enjoys  a  huge  surplus 
with  Japan,  as  well  as  worldwide. 
United  States  exports  in  aircraft  and 
components  to  Japan  have  risen  sig- 
nificantly over  the  past  few  years.  For 
example,  in  1988  the  United  States  ex- 
ported $2.7  billion  in  aircraft  and  re- 
lated items  to  Japan,  while  we  import- 
ed just  $425  million  in  these  items 
from  Japan. 


But,  we  must  remember  that  the 
United  States  has  a  huge  $55  billion 
trade  deficit  with  Japan.  Our  trade 
deficit  with  Japan  is  larger  than  the 
next  five  largest  trade  deficits  we  have 
with  other  nations.  This  deficit  has 
arisen  in  part  because  the  Govern- 
ment of  Japan  has  a  policy  of  putting 
up  massive  trade  barriers  that  protect 
their  domestic  industries  and  keep 
United  States  products  out.  This 
policy  was  recently  highlighted  in  the 
USTR  report,  which  alleged  that  here 
were  currently  over  30  trade  barriers 
constructed  by  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment. 

If  Japan  constructs  a  viable  commer- 
cial aircraft  manufacturing  industry 
you  can  then  add  a  few  more  billion  to 
our  present  trade  deficit,  further  erod- 
ing our  economic  and  national  securi- 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  let  me  reiter- 
ate: Nobody  should  get  mad  at  the 
Japanese  or  any  other  country  that 
takes  advantage  of  our  foolish  trade 
policies.  The  focus  of  our  people's 
anger  for  our  shortsighted  policies 
should  be  right  here  in  Washington. 
We  can  control  our  own  economic  des- 
tiny like  other  coxmtries  control  their 
economic  destinies  and  like  other 
coimtries  fight  against  that  one-way 
street  in  trade. 

This  FSX  deal  is  bad  for  America, 
simply  because  Japan  should  be 
buying  our  planes,  not  our  expertise. 
They  should  be  buying  our  planes. 
And  it  is  that  simple  and  it  is  that 
vital  to  our  country's  future. 

So  I  want  to  commend  our  friend 
from  Illinois  for  the  fight  he  has  been 
leading  here.  It  is  a  much  more  impor- 
tant fight  than  one  deal,  one  vote  on 
one  deal.  The  implications  of  this  vote, 
I  believe,  are  far  reaching  and  will 
have  a  dramatic  impact  on  what  the 
understanding  is  in  other  countries 
about  our  determination  or  our  lack  of 
will  to  insist  that  our  economic  future 
is  going  to  be  a  bright  one  because  the 
street  in  trade  is  going  to  be  a  two-way 
street  and  not  a  one-way  street. 

I  thank  the  Chair  and  I  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
now  it  is  appropriate  for  us  to  go  out 
for  the  conference  luncheons  and 
return  about  2:15  or  so  after  the  con- 
ference luncheons. 

But  I  want  to  say,  in  as  strong  a 
manner  as  I  possibly  can,  that  every 
Senator  here  ought  to  be  indebted  to 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  for  his 
very  clear  articulation  of  what  we  can 
do  if  they  wiU  not  buy  the  F-16.  All 
this  talk  boils  down  to  all  our  friends 
saying  "Oh,"— when  they  wring  their 
hands— "I  might  as  well  go  along  with 
this.  The  horse  is  out  of  the  bam.  The 
deal  is  done.  Nothing  we  can  do  about 
it.  What  are  we  going  to  do  if  they 
don't  buy  the  P-16?" 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  told  us 
what  we  can  do  if  they  do  not  buy  the 


F-16.  The  Senator  from  Michigan  has 
articulated  what  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  of  America  ought  to  be. 
And  I  congratulate  him,  because,  in 
his  usual,  clear,  concise,  cogent 
manner,  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
has  gone  right  to  the  heart  of  this 
thing  and  said,  "Yes,  sir,  yes,  ma'am, 
there  is  something  we  can  do.  When 
we  have  the  best  product  at  the  cheap- 
est price  and  they  will  not  buy  it, 
there  is  something  we  can  do." 

And  the  challenge,  the  challenge, 
Mr.  President,  for  the  Senate,  the 
challenge  for  the  Congress,  if  this  ad- 
ministration does  not  have  the  willing- 
ness to  do  it,  is  to  go  f  oward  and  to  do 
it  ourselves.  And  that  is  what  this 
great  debate  is  about. 

I  am  indebted,  as  I  usually  am,  to 
the  intellectual  capacity  and  the  pre- 
cise ability  of  my  friend  from  Michi- 
gan to  articulate  perfectly  the  simple 
issue  involved  here. 

I  suggest,  Mr.  President,  that  we 
recess  now  until  after  the  two  confer- 
ences on  the  two  sides  and  return  at 
2:15. 


RECESS  UNTIL  2:15  P.M. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  stand  in  recess  until  2:15. 

Thereupon,  the  Senate,  at  12:55 
p.m.,  recessed  imtil  2:15  p.m.;  where- 
upon, the  Senate  reassembled  when 
called  to  order  by  the  Presiding  Offi- 
cer [Mr.  Stanford]. 


DISAPPROVING  THE  EXPORT  OF 
TECHNOLOGY  TO  CODEVELOP 
OR  COPRODUCE  THE  FSX  AIR- 
CRAFT WITH  JAPAN 
The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROCKEFELLER.  Mr.  President, 
I  oppose  the  resolution  of  disapproval 
of  the  FSX  agreement.  I  believe  that 
the  proposed  arrangement  on  FSX, 
now  that  it  contains  the  so-called  clari- 
fications that  President  Bush  success- 
fully obtained  from  Japan,  is  accepta- 
ble. It  is  not  an  ideal  agreement.  I 
would  have  preferred  that  Japan  buy 
a  fighter  off-the-shelf  from  the  United 
States,  but  that  was  never  a  realistic 
possibility.  The  current  agreement  will 
result  in  $2.5  billion  for  the  United 
States  in  the  codevelopment  and  the 
coproduction  stages  of  this  project, 
which  translates  into  22,000  man-years 
of  work.  Rejection  of  this  agreement 
would  mean  that  Japan  will  either  de- 
velop a  fighter  indigenously  or  negoti- 
ate an  arrangement  with  a  European 
country  for  coproduction.  In  either  of 
these  cases,  it  would  result  in  no  sale 
by  the  United  States. 

I  am  also  satisfied  with  the  under- 
standings on  technology  flow,  in  both 
directions,  that  are  in  the  clarifica- 
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Uons  obtained  by  the  President.  Most 
important,  and  I  thinli  this  is  the  most 
significant  aspect  of  the  entire  FSX 
issue,  I  am  pleased  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  USTR,  and  other 
agencies  concerned  about  American 
trade  and  competitiveness  have  finally 
become  part  of  the  process  when  con- 
sidering this  type  of  defense  arrange- 
ment. It  will  require  vigilant  monitor- 
ing by  the  Congress  to  ensure  that 
these  agencies  continue  to  be  Integral- 
ly Involved  in  that  process,  and  I,  for 
one,  will  work  hard  to  make  sure  that 
happens. 

Finally,  this  agreement  contributes 
to  our  security  goals  in  Asia.  The  FSX 
will  help  Japan  meet  the  defense  com- 
mitments it  made  in  the  early  1980's 
to  defend  its  territory,  coastal  waters, 
airspace,  and  sealanes  to  1,000  miles, 
an  important  priority  of  the  United 
States.  It  also  means  that  the  integra- 
tion of  Japanese  and  American  forces 
will  grow  and  our  defense  relationship 
wlU  remain  strong. 

Throughout  the  postwar  era,  Ameri- 
ca's relations  with  Japan  and  many 
other  countries  have  been  defined 
principally  by  traditional  security  and 
foreign  policy  concerns.  The  world  has 
changed,  however,  and  trade,  technol- 
ogy, economic,  and  financial  matters 
have  taken  on  a  much  greater  impor- 
tance in  defining  the  U.S.  national  in- 
terest. We  no  longer  have  the  luxury 
of  a  defense  policy  that  excludes  these 
vital  components  of  our  national 
strength.  We  must  learn  to  blend  our 
defense  interests  with  equally  impor- 
tant economic  interests  into  a  unified, 
manageable,  and  coherent  foreign 
policy.  The  FSX  issue  has  forced  us, 
for  the  first  time,  to  address  this  con- 
flict between  our  traditional  defense 
policy  and  critically  important  trade 
and  competitiveness  issues.  It  is  unfor- 
tunate that  it  took  such  an  internal 
battle  to  force  those  who  would  prefer 
to  look  at  the  world  only  through  the 
narrow  focus  of  defense  to  open  the 
decisionmaking  process  to  the  realities 
of  today.  But  it  was  necessary,  and  it 
succeeded. 

Let  me  review  the  history  of  the 
FSX  to  demonstrate  Just  how  far  we 
have  come.  Earlier  this  decade.  Japan 
recognized  the  need  for  a  new  fighter 
to  deal  with  the  expected  threat  in  the 
Northwest  Pacific  in  the  late  1990's 
and  beyond.  Initially,  Japan  wanted  to 
bvilld  an  indigenous  fighter,  independ- 
ent of  United  States  or  other  foreign 
technology.  This  would  have  been  a 
mistake.  American  military  aircraft 
are  the  best  in  the  world.  Japan  would 
have  had  to  spend  far  more  than  if 
they  had  purchased  a  fighter  from  the 
United  States  and  would  probably  end 
up  with  a  less  capable  aircraft.  Scarce 
Japanese  defense  funds  would  prob- 
ably be  diverted  from  other  important 
projects.  Following  considerable  pres- 
sure on  Zvpta,  including  an  amend- 
ment to  the  trade  bill  that  I  fully  sup- 


ported, Japan  decided,  in  October 
1987,  not  to  follow  the  route  of  domes- 
tic development  and  instead  to  enter 
into  discussions  on  codevelopment  and 
coproduction  with  the  United  States. 

In  November  of  last  year,  the  two 
governments  signed  a  memorandum  of 
understanding  on  codevelopment.  and 
in  January,  General  Dynamics,  the 
manufacturer  of  the  P-16  on  which 
the  FSX  will  be  based,  signed  an 
agreement  on  codevelopment  with 
Mitsubishi  Heavy  Industries,  the 
prime  contractor  in  Japan. 

Until  this  point,  the  govemment-to- 
govemment  negotiations  were  carried 
out  in  the  traditional  way  with  the  De- 
partment of  E>efense  talking  directly 
to  its  counterpart,  the  Japan  Defense 
Agency.  The  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  other  agencies  responsible 
for  our  trade  and  technology  policies 
were  not  involved  in  these  negotia- 
tions, despite  the  direction  contained 
in  the  Fiscal  Year  1989  Defense  Au- 
thorization Act  that  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  must,  when  considering  de- 
fense-related agreements,  solicit  and 
consider  information  and  recommen- 
dations from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce about  the  effects  on  the  U.S.  in- 
dustrial base. 

The  memorandum  of  understanding 
dealt  only  with  the  development  stage 
of  the  FSX  and  did  not  include  the 
proportion  of  production  that  would 
be  allocated  to  American  industry. 
Also,  questions  were  raised  about  tech- 
nology that  would  be  transferred  to 
Japan— technology  that  might  hasten 
Japan's  development  of  a  competitive 
aircraft  industry.  Finally,  there  were 
doubts  as  to  whether  Japan  would  ac- 
tually transfer  technology  back  to  the 
United  States  as  a  result  of  FSX  devel- 
opment. 

Congress  stepped  into  the  picture, 
with  many  of  us  insisting  that  the 
President  seek  clarifications  from 
Japan  before  formally  notifying  the 
Congress  of  the  FSX  agreement.  We 
also  introduced  measures,  not  yet  en- 
acted, to  make  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce a  statutory  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council  and  explicitly 
to  strengthen  the  role  of  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  in  the  negotiation  and 
implementation  of  defense  memoran- 
dums of  understanding  such  as  this 
one  to  assure  that  adequate  consider- 
ation is  given  to  the  impact  on  U.S.  in- 
dustry's international  competitiveness. 

The  result  of  this  activity  is  the 
agreement  before  us.  As  I  said  before, 
it  is  not  an  ideal  agreement,  but  it  is 
one  that  helps  enhance  our  security 
objectives  while  not  damaging  Ameri- 
ca's competitiveness. 

We  face  a  unique  situation  in  our  re- 
lationship with  Japan,  and  that  is 
what  has  made  this  matter  so  difficult 
for  us.  Japan  is  at  the  foundation  of 
our  strategic  and  political  relations  in 
Asia  and  the  Pacific.  Japan  is  the  key 
to  our  defense  strategy  in  the  Pacific 


and  to  the  regional  elements  of  our 
global  defense  commitments.  We  have 
no  more  important  or  closer  ally  in 
Asia. 

At  the  same  time,  Japan  represents 
the  greatest  economic  challenge,  or 
threat  if  you  prefer  that  word,  we 
have  ever  faced.  In  sector  after  sector, 
Japan  is  challenging  our  ability  to 
compete  in  the  world  and  in  our  own 
domestic  marketplace.  Never  before  in 
history  has  our  principal  economic 
competitor  also  been  one  of  our  closest 
military  and  political  allies.  We  must 
determine  how  to  cooperate  in  defense 
while  also  maintaining  our  economic 
security.  These  two  elements,  each 
vital  to  U.S.  security,  need  not  be  mu- 
tually exclusive.  We  must  learn  how  to 
blend  the  two  elements,  and  I  believe 
that  we  have  begun  this  learning  proc- 
ess with  the  FSX.  This  change  in 
thinking  in  the  United  States  is  some- 
thing that  many  of  us  have  been  in- 
sisting upon  for  years.  I  think  the 
change  has  come  as  quite  a  shock  to 
Japan  and  our  other  allies  who  watch 
us  so  closely.  It  has  come  as  a  shock  to 
many  Americans  as  well. 

There  are  three  messages  that  I 
hope  will  emerge  from  the  FSX 
debate.  These  messages  are  directed  at 
Japan,  at  our  other  military  allies  and 
trading  partners,  and  at  the  adminis- 
tration. 

First,  the  United  States  remains  a 
strong  ally  of  Japan.  We  will  meet  our 
defense  commitments,  and  we  expect 
Japan  to  do  the  same.  Second,  it  is  no 
longer  business  as  usual  where  we 
permit  a  one-way  flow  of  civilian  and 
defense  technology  from  the  United 
States  to  Japan.  If  Japan  expects  to  be 
treated  as  an  equal  partner,  it  had 
better  act  like  one.  The  bilateral 
agreements  we  signed  in  1983  and 
1985.  for  example,  under  which  Japan 
was  to  allow  the  unrestricted  export  of 
military  technology  to  the  United 
States,  can  no  longer  be  ignored.  The 
Science  and  Technology  Agreement 
with  Japan  that  we  revised  and  re- 
newed last  year,  and  which  includes 
provisions  for  a  more  equitable  and 
balanced  access  to  research  facilities 
in  Japan,  must  show  results.  Third, 
the  United  States  is  redefining  the 
term  "national  security"  to  include 
both  the  traditional  defense  compo- 
nent and  economic  factors.  We  will 
give  a  higher  priority  to  trade,  tech- 
nology, and  competitiveness  concerns 
as  we  make  national  decisions  in  the 
future. 

My  final  point  relates  to  the  general 
problem  of  implementation  of  agree- 
ments with  Japan.  Americans  believe 
that  once  you  sign  an  agreement,  you 
have  a  contract  that  will  be  self-en- 
forcing. This  is  not  the  case  with 
Japan  where  an  agreement  is  only  the 
first  half  of  the  process.  Equal  effort 
must  go  into  the  implementation 
phase,   monitoring   and   assuring   en- 
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forcement  of  the  agreement.  Our  Gov- 
ernment, unfortunately,  has  a  history 
of  inattention  to  this  critical  stage.  We 
stop  paying  attention  after  the  agree- 
ment is  signed  and  are  then  surprised 
6  months,  or  a  year,  or  2  years  later  to 
find  that  nothing  has  happened.  This 
cannot  be  allowed  to  occiu*  with  the 
FSX 

In  sum,  I  believe  the  FSX  debate  has 
resulted  In  positive  change  in  our  pol- 
icymaking process.  We  must  work 
hard  to  ensure  that  these  changes  are 
Institutionalized  in  our  Government. 
We  must  also  watch  closely  to  assure 
that  Japan  fully  complies  with  the 
terms  of  this  agreement.  I  will  vote  to 
defeat  the  resolution  of  disapproval. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa. 
Mr.  GRASSLEY.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
This  controversy  over  how  and  when 
and  under  what  conditions  Japan  will 
develop  an  advanced  fighter  aircraft  is 
not  just  on  that  issue  alone  because  it 
seems  to  me  like  it  is  only  part  of  the 
significant  questions  that  ought  to  be 
raised  about  our  military  and  trade 
policies,  and  specifically  trade  policies, 
with  one  country,  Japan. 

While  no  one  can  deny  that  the 
United  States  has  a  strategic  interest 
in  defense  cooperation  with  Japan,  we 
must  not  forget  and  we  ought  to 
remind  the  Japanese  that  as  with 
trade,  defense  cooperation  has  to  be  a 
two-way  street. 

The  real  question  that  we  have  to 
ask  ourselves  is  will  this  proposal  be  a 
good  deal  for  both  parties.  Prom  what 
I  have  been  able  to  glean  from  the  var- 
ious briefings  that  I  have  attended,  I 
have  concluded  the  answer  to  that 
question  may  legitimately  be  "maybe." 
The  major  concerns  I  have  with  this 
deal  are,  it  is  my  understanding  that 
the  agreement  was  intended  to  provide 
the  United  States  with  future  technol- 
ogy and  manufacturing  processes.  Yet. 
in  the  briefings  that  I  had.  I  was  in- 
formed that  the  technology  we  may  be 
talking  about  in  a  few  years  Is  either 
available  and  superior  to  technology 
currently  available  in  Japan  or  poten- 
tial technology  that  we  may  gain  from 
Japan  in  this  codevelopment  is  just 
that,  potential  technology. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  particular  con- 
cerns regarding  the  approximate  40 
percent  of  the  work  share  in  the  code- 
velopment of  the  FSX.  First  of  all,  as 
it  has  been  reported,  the  work  share 
percentage  is  not  even  in  the  memo- 
randum of  understanding.  It  is  in  a 
side  letter  that  was  subsequently  nego- 
tiated. As  we  all  know,  side  letters 
have  questionable  legal  status.  Some 
have  even  argued  that  side  letters  are 
not  worth  the  paper  on  which  they  are 
written.  In  addition,  it  is  unclear  what 
the  term  "approximately  40  percent" 
means.  Does  it  mean  more  than  30 
percent,  but  not  more  than  40  per- 


cent? We  do  not  know.  Furthermore, 
how  will  the  work  share  be  calculated? 
It  is  just  not  very  clear,  and  that  trou- 
bles me. 

More  importantly,  this  shaky  work 
share  agreement  only  applies  to  the 
development  stage  or  the  first  six  air- 
craft. A  whole  new  memorandum  of 
understanding  has  to  be  renegotiated 
for  the  production  phase.  This  shoiild 
be  of  great  concern  to  our  coimtry. 
After  development  has  been  complet- 
ed, the  Japanese  will  clearly  be  in  the 
driver's  seat.  At  this  point  technology 
transfers  will  have  been  completed 
and  the  crucial  experience  in  systems 
integration  of  which  the  Japanese 
have  dreamed  will  have  been  gained. 
What  will  happen  during  the  new  ne- 
gotiations when  the  United  States  de- 
mands this  40  percent  work  share  on 
the  production  phase?  Well,  it  may  be 
at  that  point  the  Japanese  can  say  to 
us,  "Thank  you  very  much;  it  has  been 
nice  doing  business  with  you.  but  we 
don't  need  you  any  more." 

At  that  point  the  United  States  will 
either  capitulate  or  be  cut  out  of  the 
deal  completely.  Apparently,  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge,  no  one  has  been 
able  to  verify  anything  of  substance 
the  Japanese  currently  have  that 
would  even  give  a  glimmer  of  value  to 
the  United  States  for  what  we  are 
about  to  give  up  in  technology.  In  fact, 
Mr.  President,  the  General  Accovmting 
Office— this  is  from  a  briefing  we 
had— concluded  that  its  research  of 
the  facts  could  point  only  to  what  the 
United  States  was  giving  up  to  the 
Japanese,  but  the  GAO  was  not  able 
to  point  to  anything  specific  that  the 
United  States  was  gaining  from  the 
transaction. 

We  have  heard  that  the  Japanese 
planned  to  build  an  advanced  fighter 
aircraft  with  or  without  the  assistance 
of  the  United  States.  We  have  heard 
that  the  Defense  Department  lobbied 
strongly  for  the  United  States  to  go 
into  the  codevelopment  arrangements 
with  the  Japanese.  The  reasons  that 
the  Department  of  Defense  gave  for 
such  an  arrangement  were  that  it 
had— and  I  want  to  stress  the  word 
"had"— the  potential  of  getting  back 
advanced  technology  and  learning  new 
manufacturing  processes  to  enable  us 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  building  an  air- 
craft. 

In  all  fairness  to  the  Department  of 
Defense,  I  should  say  that  they  did 
tell  us  it  was  not  the  flowback  of  tech- 
nology that  was  of  Initial  consider- 
ation but,  rather,  protecting  U.S.  in- 
terests and  having  control  over  the 
aircraft  from  reexport. 

Mr.  F>resident,  we  have  heard  that 
the  Japanese  want  to  build  this  air- 
craft for  reasons  of  national  pride  and 
security.  Quite  honestly,  I  can  accept 
that  premise.  What  I  cannot  accept, 
however,  is  whatever  happened  to  the 
United  States  doing  similar  things  for 
our  own  security  and,  more  Important- 


ly, when  will  national  pride  be  of  as 
much  concern  to  our  Government. 

When  you  talk  about  the  Japanese, 
you  so  often  hear  the  reason  they 
cannot  buy  American  products  is  that 
they  do  not  meet  the  quality  level  ex- 
pected by  the  Japanese  or  they  do  not 
meet  the  specific  needs  and  require- 
ments of  the  Japanese  due  to  cultural 
considerations  or  they  might  say  that 
national  pride  does  not  permit. 

Mr.  President,  with  a  situation  of  an 
advanced  fighter  plane  for  the  Japa- 
nese, in  this  particular  case,  it  is  a  situ- 
ation where  American  technology,  cul- 
tural and  quality  considerations,  when 
you  take  all  those  into  consideration, 
we  clearly  meet  or  exceed  any  excuse 
for  not  buying  American. 

Mr.  President,  in  March  1982.  the 
General  Accounting  Office  report  on 
military  coproduction  of  the  F-15.  sev- 
eral things  caught  my  eye  that  I  be- 
lieve are  relevant  to  o\ir  discussions  on 
codevelopment  of  the  FSX.  This 
report  talked  about  how  Japanese  pro- 
ducers had  made  large  capital  invest- 
ments in  new  plant  facilities  and  pur- 
chased advanced  equipment  such  as 
Boron  composites,  titanixim  process- 
ing, titanium  chemical  milling,  new 
profiles,  siding  presses,  and  modem 
surface  and  heat  treatment  facilities 
and  equipment.  In  addition  to  these 
purchases  they  also  had  employee 
training  from  U.S.  coproduction  part- 
ners. 

Now.  you  may  ask  what  does  sill  this 
have  to  do  with  the  codevelopment  of 
the  FSX.  What  it  has  to  do  with  our 
discussion  today  is  directly  related  to 
what  the  report  so  clearly  stated  as  far 
back  as  1982.  For  example,  we  need  to 
imderstand  that  the  major  aircraft 
manufacturers  in  Japan  are  subsidiar- 
ies of  firms  that  are  engaged  in  a  vari- 
ety of  heavy  industry  other  than  air- 
craft, industry  such  as  shipbuilding, 
automobiles,  electric  and  nuclear  pow- 
erplants;  and  we  also  need  to  recognize 
that  in  Japan  military  and  civil  air- 
craft are  mixed  throughout  the  pro- 
duction process.  But.  more  important, 
we  need  to  understand  that  the  civil 
aircraft  production  reaps  benefits 
from  the  advanced  processes  and  tech- 
nology. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  now  get  to  the 
heart  of  that  discussion.  According  to 
the  1982  GAO  report,  they  talked 
about  MITI's  strategy  for  the  Japa- 
nese aircraft  industry.  Apparently 
MITI  has  outlined  a  development  ap- 
proach and  strategy  for  the  aircraft 
industry  through  joint  ventures,  con- 
sortia of  Japanese  producers  and  Gov- 
ernment support.  Through  these  ef- 
forts MITI  hopes  that  Japan  will  gain 
sufficient  experience  and  standing  to 
Increase  its  share  of  the  world  aircraft 
market. 

Mr.  President,  my  concern  is  that 
while  I  have  talked  about  the  possible 
offshoots    from    military    to    civilian 
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aviation.  I  am  also  concerned  about 
other  commercial  applications.  I  am 
concerned  about  the  economic  and  na- 
tional security  aspects  of  the  United 
States,  and  I  am  concerned  about  the 
trade  deficit  we  currently  are  experi- 
encing with  our  trading  partners  in 
Japan. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  concerned  that 
while  we  have  loolced  at  this  codevel- 
opment  agreement  in  the  view  of  safe- 
guards and  not  wanting  to  either  let 
potential  technology  be  lost,  we  have 
done  so  without  a  clear  understanding 
of  the  potential  gains  and  losses. 

We  need  to  begin  to  look  at  the  ef- 
fects on  our  own  economic  and  nation- 
al security  and  the  loss  of  technologi- 
cal superiority  that  we  now  clearly 
own.  We  need  to  reinstill  in  American 
workers  our  confidence  in  their  ability 
to  compete  in  the  world  market,  based 
on  their  management,  labor,  and  intel- 
lectual skills.  As  a  government,  we 
need  to  provide  the  tools  for  the 
American  worker,  not  Just  to  compete 
with  foreign  counterparts,  but  with 
the  foreign  govenmients  who  are  an 
integral  part  of  many  industries  of  the 
Mm  strategy. 

If  we  learn  nothing  from  this  agree- 
ment, other  than  a  need  for  our  Gov- 
ernment to  get  all  of  the  various  agen- 
cies working  hand  in  glove  on  future 
agreements,  this  debate  will  have  of- 
fered a  major  contribution  to  the 
country's  future. 

In  other  words,  I  am  talking  about 
DOD  getting  into  it  early.  Commerce 
Department  getting  into  it  late,  and 
the  Special  Trade  Representative,  I  do 
not  believe,  in  it  at  all. 

Bfr.  President,  I  began  my  statement 
a  few  minutes  ago  by  saying  that  there 
is  no  clear  evidence  that  the  agree- 
ment is  either  blatantly  good  or  bad. 
However,  Mr.  President,  I  will  con- 
clude by  saying  that  everything  I  have 
learned  to  date  has  not  convinced  me 
that  it  is  fair.  And  that,  in  my  estima- 
tion, is  the  bottom  line,  when  I  look  at 
a  transaction,  whether  it  be  selling 
military  equipment  or  agricultural 
products.  The  point  is,  Mr.  President, 
that  we  are  looking  at  a  great  big  deep 
black  hole. 

There  are  so  many  ends,  unanswered 
questions,  and  unknown  variables  in 
this  whole  FSX  process,  that  no  one 
knows  where  the  process  will  lead  us.  I 
am  afraid  it  may  lead  to  disaster,  and  I 
believe  this  imcertainty  effectively  un- 
dermines any  argimient  for  proceeding 
with  the  agreement  as  it  is  currently 
written. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  plan  to 
vote  for  the  resolution  of  disapproval. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


UMI 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT 
AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
now  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
vote  on  a  EMxon  second-degree  amend- 


ment to  the  Byrd  amendment  occur  at 
4  p.m.  today. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  remaining  time  for  debate  on 
the  Dixon  amendment  be  equally  di- 
vided between  Senators  Lugar  and 
Dixon  on  their  designees. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  if  the  Dixon  amendment  is  de- 
feated, there  be  a  time  limitation  on 
Senator  Byrd's  pending  first-degree 
amendment  of  1  hour  to  be  equally  di- 
vided between  Senator  Byrd  suid  Sena- 
tor Lugar  or  their  designess. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be  10  minutes  on  a  Heinz 
perfecting  amendment  to  the  Byrd 
amendment  relating  to  a  GAO  report 
and  that  there  be  10  minutes  on  a 
Dixon  perfecting  amendment  to  the 
Byrd  amendment  relating  to  a  report 
to  the  relevant  congressional  commit- 
tees. 

I  further  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  vote  occur  on  the  Byrd 
amendment  after  the  time  has  been 
used  or  yielded  back. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  if  Senator  Dixon's  amendment  is 
agreed  to,  the  Senate  then  vote  imme- 
diately on  the  Byrd  amendment,  as 
amended. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  immediately  upon  the  disposition 
of  the  Byrd  amendment  the  Senate 
proceed  without  any  intervening 
action  to  third  reading  and  final  pas- 
sage of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  113. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  no  other  amendments  or  motions 
be  in  order  to  the  resolution  and  that 
the  agreement  be  in  the  usual  form. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  immediately  following  the  dispo- 
sition of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  113 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  and  table, 
the  Senate  turn  to  the  consideration 
of  a  resolution  by  Senator  MtnucowsKi 
relating  to  Japanese  involvement  in 
Libyan  chemical  weapons  development 
and  it  be  considered  under  the  follow- 
ing time  agreement:  30  minutes  on  the 
resolution  to  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween Senators  Pell  and  Murkowski 
or  their  designees,  that  no  amendment 
be  in  order,  that  no  motions  to  commit 
be  in  order,  and  that  the  agreement  be 
in  the  usual  form. 

Mr.  DANPORTH.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  DANPORTH.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
could  direct  a  question  to  the  majority 
leader,  whom  I  congratulate  for  his  ef- 
forts to  put  together  this  agreement, 
suppose  that  the  Dixon  amendment  is 
agreed  to.  Is  it  my  understanding  the 
majority  leader  has  asked  that  if  the 
Dixon  amendment  is  agreed  to,  we 
then  vote  on  the  Byrd  amendment? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  That  is  correct.  It 
would  be  the  Byrd  amendment  as 
amended  by  the  Dixon  amendment. 


Mr.  DANPORTH.  Mr.  President,  let 
us  assume  that  the  Dixon  amendment 
is  defeated.  Then  we  would  proceed  to 
the  Byrd  amendment.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  DANPORTH.  Then  let  us  sup- 
pose that  the  Byrd  amendment  is  de- 
feated. Would  we  then  be  back  on  the 
Dixon  resolution  and  vote  on  that? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  According  to  this, 
we  would  go  without  any  intervening 
action  to  third  reading  and  final  pas- 
sage of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  DANPORTH.  Mr.  President.  I 
do  not  want  to  be  a  fly  in  the  oint- 
ment. I  would  like  to  speak  for  about 
15  minutes  sometime  before  the  first 
vote.  There  is  plenty  of  time  to  accom- 
modate that,  but  it  dependes  on  who 
gets  recognized  and  how  many  Sena- 
tors are  on  the  floor.  I  wonder  if  the 
agreement  could  build  in,  or  if  the  rep- 
resentation of  the  Republican  floor 
leader  could  build  in  to  either  a  formal 
or  informal  agreement  that  I  might  be 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
respond  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
that,  because  the  Senator  is  going  to 
vote  against  the  Dixon  amendment— 
therefore,  time  wiU  he  controlled  by 
this  Senator— we  would  be  willing  to 
yield  15  minutes  of  the  time  allotted 
to  this  side  to  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri. 

Mr.  SHE!  .BY.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I.  too,  would 
have  really  no  objection  to  the  unani- 
mous-consent request  except  I  would 
like  at  least  10  mintues  to  speak  on 
behalf  of  Senator  Dixon's  resolution. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  problem  at  all  in  allocating  from 
my  time  10  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alabama  if  we 
have  time  to  do  this  adequately.  I 
might  also  say  I  am  told  that  the 
senior  Senator  from  South  Dakota  has 
also  indicated  he  would  like  5  minutes. 
But  I  do  not  know.  I  am  also  told  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Metzenbauu] 
would  like  7  minutes.  So  I  have  a  little 
difficulty  in  knowing  which  side  those 
numbers  would  be  subtracted  from.  I 
do  not  know  how  much  time  we  are 
going  to  have  left.  That  presents  a 
little  bit  of  a  dilemma. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  in 
order  to  accommodate  the  various  re- 
quests that  have  been  made,  and  to 
permit  the  managers  to  proceed,  may  I 
suggest  that  my  request  be  amended 
to  seek  a  vote  on  the  Dixon  second- 
degree  amendment  to  the  Byrd 
amendment  at  4:30  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  was 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement  Just 
approved? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not 
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object,  but  I  wanted  to  raise  the  ques- 
tion at  this  point  with  regard  to  the 
vote  of  the  Byrd  amendment.  Is  it  my 
understanding,  and  I  think  the  majori- 
ty leader  has  clarified  this,  but  let  me 
ask  again,  that  in  the  event  that  the 
Dixon  amendment  expressing  disap- 
proval of  the  PSX  deal  is  adopted, 
therefore  that  kills  the  deal  at  least  so 
far  as  that  amendment,  that  the  Byrd 
amendment  is  to  this  in  essence  failed 
resolution.  In  other  words,  the  Dixon 
resolution  has  the  impact  of  a  nega- 
tive to  kill  the  deal. 
Mr.  MITCHELL.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  LUGAR.  My  query  is  the  logic 
of  attaching  an  amendment  to  a 
motion  which  has  in  essence  stopped 
something  as  opposed  to  somebody 
proceeding  forward  and  therefore 
there  being  conditions  to  that  con- 
structive action. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  The  answer  is  I  be- 
lieve that  it  presents  Senators  with  a 
choice.  If  they  are  for  proceeding  with 
the  transaction,  they  should  vote 
against  the  Dixon  second-degree 
amendment.  If  they  are  in  opposition 
to  the  transaction,  they  should  vote 
for  the  Dixon  second-degree  amend- 
ment, if  that  prevails,  that  in  effect 
becomes  what  the  Senate  will  be  ap- 
proving. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  I  understand  that 
answer.  I  suppose  I  again  wonder 
aloud  in  the  event  that  Senators  vote 
to  stop  the  deal,  to  then  offer  amend- 
ments to  that  stoppage,  sort  of  gratui- 
tous action  I  suspect,  would  not  have 
any  effect  in  policy  except  maybe  as  a 
statement  perhaps  to  be  observed 
without  particular  import. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  The  answer  to  the 
Senator's  question  is  that  in  the  provi- 
sions of  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment which  I  have  sought,  if  Senator 
Dixon's  amendment  is  agreed  to,  then 
the  Senate  will  vote  immediately  on 
the  Byrd  amendment  as  amended  by 
the  Dixon  amendment.  There  will  be 
no  intervening  amendments.  In  effect. 
Senator  Dixon's  position  will  have 
prevailed. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  If  the  leader  will  in- 
dulge me  for  one  further  inquiry,  at 
what  point  should  the  10  minutes  on 
the  Heinz  perfecting  amendment  and 
the  10  minutes  on  the  Dixon  perfect- 
ing amendment  happen? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Those  will  ocurr  in 
the  event  the  Dixon  amendment  is  de- 
feated. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Only  in  the  instance  of 
defeat. 
Mr.  MITCHELL.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  LUGAR.  So  they  would  not  In- 
tervene before  the  vote  on  this. 
Mr.  MITCHELL.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  WIRTH.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  President,  I  will  not  object, 
but  just  for  a  point  of  information  we 
have  the  time  split  evenly  divided  be- 
tween a  quarter  of  3  and  4:30.  Is  that 
not  the  case  imder  the  pending  unani- 
mous-consent request? 


Mr.  MITCHELL.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  WIRTH.  Of  the  time  that  is 
available  on  the  side  controlled  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Indiana, 
15  minutes  to  date  has  been  allocated 
to  the  Senator  from  Missouri.  Is  that 
correct? 
Mr.  LUGAR.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  WIRTH.  How  much  time  does 
that  leave  under  the  control  of  the 
Senator  from  Indiana? 

Mr.  LUGAR.  As  I  read  the  clock, 
roughly  40  to  50  minutes. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Remains  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Minus  15;  so  30  to  40 
minutes. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  I  understand  the  desire 
to  move  along.  I  know  the  distin- 
giushed  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
wants  sm  allocation  of  time,  and  I  do 
as  well.  Is  this  the  time  to  ask  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Indiana,  and 
the  majority  leader,  to  be  included  in 
this  unanimous-consent  request?  I 
would  like  to  be  able  to  speak  for  7 
minutes.  I  do  not  want  to  speak  for 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico.  It 
seems  to  me  as  long  as  we  are  allocat- 
ing this  time  we  do  not  want  to  be  left 
with  a  minute  or  2  at  the  end  of  the 
afternoon. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Let  me  respond  to  help 
the  leader,  and  I  will  make  time  avail- 
able both  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Colorado  and  New  Mexico  fol- 
lowing the  adoption  of  the  request. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  amend  the  request  to  ask  that  the 
vote  on  the  Dixon  second-degree 
amendment  to  the  Byrd  amendment 
occur  not  later  than  5  p.m.?  Let  me  ex- 
plain that— so  that  all  of  the  Senators 
who  have  expressed  an  intention  to 
speak  to  this  important  issue  be  ac- 
commodated. I  think  it  is  very  impor- 
tant that  no  Senator  feel  he  or  she  has 
been  cut  off  or  prevented  from  ex- 
pressing this  views.  This  is  an  impor- 
tant issue.  I  want  to  emphasize  that. 
Every  Senator  ought  to  have  the  full 
opportunity  to  express  his  or  her 
views  but  in  the  event  all  of  the  time  is 
not  used  we  do  not  then  just  have  to 
wait  around.  So  that  under  this  re- 
quest, as  amended,  the  vote  would 
occur  not  later  than  5  p.m.,  if  the  time 
is  not  all  used  and  yielded  back.  And 
the  vote  will  occur  as  soon  as  that 
occurs. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Reserving  the 
right  to  object,  does  that  take  into 
consideration  the  fact  that  I  had  no 
conditions  on  my  speaking  at  the  time 
I  gave  up  the  floor  for  this  unanimous- 
consent  agreement?  I  would  like  to 
finish  my  remarks  and  not  be  hurt  by 
any  agreement.  That  is  why  I  came 
over  here  early  in  the  first  place. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  The  Senator  has 
full  opportunity  to  express  his  views.  I 
think  if  he  spoke  for  50  or  60  more 
minutes,  he  would  present  problems 
for  the  manager  on  this  side.  But  I 


take  that  not  to  be  the  Senator's  in- 
tention. 
Mr.   GRASSLEY.  That  is  not  the 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  So,  Mr.  President, 
therefore.  I  renew  the  request,  as 
amended,  that  the  vote  occur  not  later 
than  5  p.m.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  If  not,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT 
AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MITCHELL  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
now  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
majority  leader,  after  consultation 
with  the  minority  leader,  return  to  the 
consideration  of  the  conference  report 
on  the  minimimi  wage,  H.R.  2. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  when  the  Senate  considers  that 
conference  report,  it  be  under  the  fol- 
lowing time  limitations:  2%  hours 
equally  divided  between  Senators  Ken- 
nedy and  Hatch,  or  their  designees, 
with  30  minutes  of  Senator  Kennedy's 
time  imder  the  control  of  the  majority 
leader. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  at  the  conclusion  or  yielding  back 
of  time  the  Senate  proceed  without 
any  intervening  action  to  vote  on  the 
conference  report.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  shall  not 
object,  I  simply  want  to  state  that  this 
request  has  been  cleared  with  the  mi- 
nority leader,  and  on  his  behalf  I  am 
prepared  to  accept  the  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  If  not,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  colleagues. 


DISAPPROVING  THE  EXPORT  OP 

TECHNOLOGY    TO    CODEVELOP 

OR  COPRODUCE  THE  FSX  AIR- 

CRAPT  WITH  JAPAN 

The  Senate  continued  the  consider- 
ation of  the  joint  resolution. 

Mr.  BINGAMAN  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  LUGAR.  I  yield  10  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Mexico. 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  speak  in  opposition  to  the 
resolution  before  us,  which  would  dis- 
approve the  proposed  FSX  agreement 
between  the  United  States  and  Japan. 

I  do  so  with  some  reluctance  because 
I  regret  finding  myself  on  the  opposite 
side  of  this  issue  from  my  good  friend 
from   Illinois,   Senator    Dixon,    with 
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whom  I  have  worked  closely  on  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  on  many 
matters  and  on  this  issue  in  particular. 

Our  paths  on  this  issue  have  only  re- 
cently separated.  And  I  will  explain  in 
a  few  moments  why  they  have. 

But  first  let  me  make  a  few  general 
points  about  the  context  in  which  this 
issue  arises. 

I  have  followed  this  matter  closely 
for  3  years  now.  I  saw  from  the  outset 
a  very  high  potential  for  this  issue  to 
become  a  lightning  rod  for  broader 
frustrations  in  the  United  States- 
Japan  relationship.  I  share  those  fnis- 
trations  over  an  intractable  trade  defi- 
cit which  Japanese  protectionist  poli- 
cies exacerbate,  over  Japanese  care- 
lessness in  exporting  technology  to 
the  Soviet  Union  in  the  Toshiba  case 
and  to  Libya  in  the  chemical  weapons 
case,  and  over  Japanese  reluctance  to 
take  on  a  greater  role  in  our  common 
defense  and  on  third  world  debt. 

I  have  been  particularly  concerned 
about  the  trade  deficit.  When  I  first 
visited  Japan  in  early  1985,  a  senior 
Japanese  official  predicted  to  me  that 
the  bilateral  trade  deficit,  then  about 
$35  billion,  had  turned  the  comer.  Any 
further  increase  in  the  Japanese  sur- 
plus would  be  as  imacceptable  there  as 
it  is  here.  Now  the  deficit  stands  at  $55 
billion  and  it  is  likely  to  worsen  signifi- 
cantly if  the  dollar  continues  its 
recent  gravity-defying  climb.  And  we 
have  an  administration  locked  in 
debate  over  whether  to  cite  Japan 
under  the  Super  301  provisions  of  last 
year's  trade  bill.  That  should  not  even 
be  a  close  call. 

I  have  fought  for  honest  implemen- 
tation of  the  semiconductor  agreement 
with  Japan  and  supported  sanctions 
for  Japan's  failure  to  live  up  to  that 
agreement.  I  have  criticized  Japanese 
performance  under  the  telecommimi- 
cations  agreement,  and  believe  that 
that  needs  to  be  cited  by  the  adminis- 
tration in  its  301  actions. 

I  recognized  from  the  outset  of  my 
involvement  in  the  FSX  deal  back  in 
1986  that  we  could  not  keep  these 
trade  tensions  separate  from  our  de- 
fense relationship  with  Japan.  That 
was  essentially  Secretary  Weinberger's 
stand.  I  did  not  think  then  nor  do  I 
think  now  that  such  delinkage  of  de- 
fense from  trade  was  possibly  sustain- 
able. 

That  is  why  I  worked  with  Senator 
Byrb  and  Senator  Dantorth  in  1987 
to  try  to  get  this  issue  before  the  Con- 
gress and  to  try  to  change  the  way  it 
was  being  viewed  by  the  State  E>epart- 
ment  and  the  Defense  Department.  In 
the  summer  of  1987  I  was  a  cosponsor 
of  the  Byrd-Danforth  amendment  to 
the  trade  bill  which  urged  Japan  to 
buy  an  off-the-shelf  American  aircraft. 
That  amendment  was  passed  by  the 
Senate  96-0.  But  frankly  the  amend- 
ment got  more  attention  in  Japan 
than  it  did  here.  I  think  it  did  play  a 
role  in  convincing  the  Japanese  not  to 


pursue  a  totally  indigenous  aircraft 
and  instead  to  codevelop  and  copro- 
duce  a  variant  of  the  F-16. 

The  Japanese  announced  that  deci- 
sion in  the  late  sununer  of  1987.  My 
view  at  the  time  was  that  that  was  po- 
tentially a  step  in  the  right  direction, 
if  the  codevelopment  and  coproduc- 
tion  agreement  were  properly  negoti- 
ated. I  regretted  that  we  had  not  been 
able  to  persuade  the  Japanese  to  buy 
an  P-16  off-the-shelf.  I  regret  that  we 
didn't  make  a  stronger  attempt  to  per- 
suade the  Japanese  that  summer.  I 
agree  with  my  colleague  from  Illinois 
that  that  would  have  been  the  better 
alternative  from  the  point  of  view  of 
both  the  common  defense  and  reduc- 
ing the  bilateral  trade  deficit. 

This  codevelopment  decision  by  the 
Japanese  Government  was  fundamen- 
tally protectionist,  at  least  as  main- 
stream American  economists  define 
protectionism.  It  reflects  a  Japanese 
industrial  policy  aimed  at  preeminence 
in  the  long  run  in  high  technology, 
high  value  added  industries  where 
they  believe  their  natural  comparative 
advantage  lies. 

But  I  would  point  out  that  the  Japa- 
nese are  in  lots  of  company  in  taking  a 
protectionist  approach  to  the  aero- 
space industry.  Our  European  allies 
are  currently  developing  both  the  Eu- 
ropean fighter  aircraft  and  the  Rafale. 
And  Sweden  is  begiiuiing  production 
of  the  Gripen.  We  as  an  alliance  are 
suffering  from  our  economic  rivalries. 
The  term  often  used  for  this  state  of 
affairs  is  "structural  disarmament." 
Unlike  the  Soviet  Union,  which  truly 
is  the  arsenal  of  the  East  bloc,  we  in 
the  West  habitually  duplicate  R&D 
and  production  of  weapons  systems. 
Only  the  United  States  can  afford  to 
produce  enough  aircraft  to  get  unit 
prices  down.  Our  allies  all  produce 
very  expensive  aircraft  in  small  quan- 
tities. I  do  not  condone  this  state  of  af- 
fairs. I  hope  someday  that  the  Nunn 
amendment  for  cooperative  develop- 
ment and  production  will  lead  to  a 
more  productive  Western  arsenal. 

But  if  we  judge  the  FSX  deal  as 
clarified  by  President  Bush  in  compar- 
ison with  the  European  developments, 
it  looks  pretty  good.  The  Japanese  are 
modifying  a  United  States  plane,  as  we 
requested  our  European  allies  to  do. 
The  Japanese  will  pay  for  this  entire 
development.  Not  a  cent  will  come 
from  U.S.  taxpayers.  Indeed,  it  is  vital 
that  we  look  at  this  agreement  on  its 
own  merits  compared  to  realistic  alter- 
natives. We  cannot  use  it  to  solve  all 
the  problems  in  our  relations  with 
Japan  or  all  the  problems  we  have  in- 
ternally in  this  country  with  fostering 
an  environment  that  will  arm  us  for 
competition  in  the  international  mar- 
ketplace. 

Tjast  year,  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee took  two  actions  on  the  FSX 
deal  as  it  was  then  evolving. 


First,  we  were  concerned  that  the 
Japanese  had  taken  the  lead  in  defin- 
ing what  codevelopment  and  coproduc- 
tion  meant.  In  the  committee's  report 
last  year,  we  made  it  very  clear  that 
simply  transferring  American  technol- 
ogy to  Japan  in  exchange  for  a  license 
fee  would  be  unacceptable.  We  laid 
down  conditions  that  I  think  are  still 
appropriate  to  our  consideration  of 
the  FSX  deal  today.  Our  conditions 
were  that  the  United  States  get  mean- 
ingful workshare  in  both  the  develop- 
ment and  production  phases  and  that 
that  technology  derived  from  U.S. 
technology  in  the  development  of  the 
plane  flow  back  to  us  expeditiously 
and  without  charge.  Privately  we  told 
the  Defense  Department  that  "mean- 
ingful" meant  35  to  45  percent. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Armed  Services  Committee's  report 
language  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Japanese  Fighter  Developiient  (FSX/F-16) 

The  committee  has  closely  followed  the 
discussions  between  the  United  States  and 
Japanese  Governments  on  the  development 
and  production  of  the  FSX  aircraft  for 
Japan. 

Last  year,  the  Japanese  Government  de- 
cided to  codevelop  and  coproduce  the  FSX 
with  General  Dynamics  on  the  basis  of  F-16 
technology.  While  the  committee  would 
have  preferred  outright  purchase  by  Japan 
as  the  most  efficient  use  of  defense  re- 
sources, particularly  in  light  of  a  1987  trade 
deficit  with  Japan  of  over  $60  billion,  the 
committee  regarded  codevelopment  and  co- 
production  as  the  next  best  alternative. 

The  committee  is  concerned,  however, 
that  the  United  States  and  Japan  have  very 
different  views  of  the  way  in  which  a  code- 
velopment and  coproduction  program 
should  be  carried  out.  The  committee's  view 
is  that  U.S.  officials  should  ensure  that 
before  export  licenses  are  issued  for  detailed 
F-16  airframe  technical  data,  agreed  U.S. 
participation  in  the  codevelopment  and  co- 
production  provides  meaningful  workshare 
for  U.S.  industry  on  the  FSX/F-16  airframe 
and  that  Japan  flows  back  expeditiously 
and  without  charge  any  technological  im- 
provements substantially  derived  from  tech- 
nology provided  by  the  United  States.  The 
U.S.  Government  should  not  enter  into  a 
memorandum  of  understanding  with  the 
Japanese  Government  on  FSX/F-16  that 
simply  transfers  American  technology  and 
jobs  to  Japan  with  nothing  more  than  a  li- 
cense fee  in  return. 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
second  thing  we  did  last  year  was  that 
we  urged  DOD  to  get  the  Commerce 
Department  involved  in  the  negotia- 
tion of  this  and  similar  MOU's  with 
our  allies.  We  were  concerned  that 
DOD  and  State  were  not  adequately 
factoring  in  U.S.  economic  interests. 
We  thought  that  our  allies  did  a  much 
better  job  of  integrating  their  national 
security  and  economic  policies. 

The  allies  do  this  almost  as  a  matter 
of  personnel  policy.  In  the  FSX  case, 
one  of  the  chief  Japanese  negotiators 
from  the  Japanese  Defense  Agency, 
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Mr.  Yamamoto,  is  actually  on  detail 
from  MITI,  the  Ministry  of  Interna- 
tional Trade  and  Industry.  He  natural- 
ly thinks  of  trade  and  economic  devel- 
opment first  suid  defense  second. 

What  we  did  with  last  year's  Defense 
bill  is  include  a  provision,  section  824, 
which  directed  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  regvQarly  solicit  and  consider 
the  views  of  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce in  the  negotiation  of  MOU's 
such  as  the  PSX  MOU. 

I  ask  unsuiimous  consent  that  that 
provision  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Provision  as  Authored  by  Semator  Bikga- 

ifAM  iH  THE  1989  Defense  Authorization 

Bill 
sec.  814.  defense  memoranda  of  understand- 
ING. 

Chapter   148  of  title   10,   United  SUtes 
Code,  as  amended  by  section  821,  is  further 
amended  by  inserting  after  section  2503  the 
following  new  section: 
"S  2504.  Defense  memoranda  of  underatanding 

"In  the  negotiation  and  renegotiation  of 
each  memorandum  of  understanding  be- 
tween the  Secretary  of  Defense,  acting  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States,  and  one  or 
more  foreign  countries  (or  any  instrumen- 
tality of  a  foreign  country)  relating  to  re- 
search, development,  or  production  of  de- 
fense equipment,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall- 

"(1)  consider  the  effect  of  such  proposed 
memorandum  of  understanding  on  the  de- 
fense industrial  base  of  the  United  States; 
and 

"(2)  regularly  solicit  said  consider  informa- 
tion or  recommendations  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  with  respect  to  the  effect 
on  the  United  States  industrial  base  of  such 
memorandum  of  understanding.". 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  That  is  where  we 
stood  last  summer.  Congress  had  given 
pretty  clear  direction  to  the  Reagan 
administration.  While  the  Defense  au- 
thorization bill  did  not  ultimately 
become  law  until  September  29.  it  was 
clear  by  late  Jime  that  these  provi- 
sions would  be  included  in  any  bill 
that  did  emerge  after  the  President's 
initial  veto  of  the  biU. 

But  my  strong  sense  is  that  the 
Reagan  administration  did  not  take 
these  matters  to  heart.  The  Commerce 
Department  was  not  involved  in  the 
PSX  negotiation  or  given  a  copy  of  the 
proposed  MOU  and  side  letters  until 
after  it  was  signed  last  November. 

Thus  early  this  year  I  was  not  satis- 
fied with  the  PSX  agreement  from  the 
point  of  view  of  both  the  substance  of 
the  agreement  and  the  process  by 
which  it  was  reached.  The  production 
workshare  language  was.  in  my  view, 
totally  deficient.  The  technology  flow- 
back  provisions  had  significant  holes 
In  them.  And  General  Dynamics  ap- 
peared ready  to  transfer  technologies 
beyond  any  that  I  had  previously  envi- 
sioned. 

I  expressed  my  concerns  personally 
to  General  Scowcroft  at  the  end  of 
January  prior  to  the  Prime  Minister 


Takeshita's  visit.  I  joined  Senator 
Helms  in  authoring  a  letter  which 
nine  other  Senators  cosigned  express- 
ing our  reservations  about  the  agree- 
ment and  asking  President  Bush  to 
order  a  comprehensive  and  delibera- 
tive interagency  review  of  the  PSX 
agreement. 

I  commend  President  Bush  for  or- 
dering the  review  we  requested.  I  com- 
mend Secretary  of  Commerce  Mos- 
bacher  and  the  other  civilian  agency 
officials  for  the  responsible  approach 
they  followed  once  brought  into  the 
process.  I  think  the  interagency 
debate  leading  up  to  the  President's 
mid-March  decision  to  seek  clarifica- 
tions from  the  Japanese  on  key  points 
of  the  MOU  was  very  constructive.  It 
imcovered  the  problem  areas  in  the 
Reagan  administration  agreement  and 
cfune  up  with  potential  solutions  to 
those  problems  If  the  Japanese  wanted 
the  agreement  to  work. 

I  was  in  Japan  at  the  end  of  March 
with  the  House  majority  leader.  Con- 
gressman PoLEY.  and  other  House 
Members.  It  was  not  at  all  clear,  at 
that  time  whether  the  Japanese  would 
accept  these  clarifications.  They  re- 
garded them  as  onerous.  I  told  them 
that  the  President  could  not  sell  the 
agreement  in  the  Congress  without 
them. 

Ultimately,  the  President  did  an- 
nounce an  agreement  on  April  28,  and 
all  of  the  points  of  concern  I  had 
raised  with  the  Reagan  agreement 
were  addressed. 

We  now  have  an  approximately  40 
percent  production  work  share,  worth 
at  least  $2  billion  and  probably  much 
more.  This  is  in  addition  to  the  $480 
million  development  work  share  previ- 
ously negotiated.  At  a  hearing  last 
week  in  the  Armed  Services  Conunit- 
tee,  Mr.  William  Clark  of  the  State 
Department  said  that  35  or  37  percent 
would  not  be  approximately  40  per- 
cent in  the  U.S.  view.  He  said  40  per- 
cent is  essentially  a  floor  for  the  U.S. 
production  work  share.  This  is  an 
enormous  Improvement  over  the  still 
classified  production  work  share  lan- 
guage negotiated  earlier. 

Second,  many  significant  technol- 
ogies Included  In  the  licensing  and 
technical  assistance  agreement  be- 
tween General  Dynamics  and  Mitsubi- 
shi Heavy  Industries  will  be  scrubbed 
from  that  agreement.  Others  have  al- 
ready cited  that  list. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
point  paper  on  this  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

PSX  Technology  Transfer 

OBJECTIVE 

To  restrict  the  release  of  sensitive  military 
and  commercial  technology  in  the  PSX  pro- 
gram. 


RESTRICTIONS 


Items  not  to  be  released  because  Japanese 
are  developing  their  own  unique  systems: 
AN/APG-68V  Fire  Control  Radar; 
Hectronic  Warfare  Suite; 
LN-39  Inertial  Navigation  System; 
General  Avionics  Computer  Hardware. 
Items  not  released  due  to  military  sensitiv- 
ity: 

AMRAAM— Advanced  Medium  Range  Air- 
to-Air  Missile: 

LANTIRN— Low  Altitude  Navigation  and 
Targeting  Infrared  for  Night  Systems; 
Nuclear  Capability; 

Software  for  the  above  items  purged  or 
deleted  from  released  Operational  Plight 
Programs. 

Items  not  released  due  to  commercial  sen- 
sitivity: 

All  designer  notes  and  comments  purged 
from  released  software  source  code; 

Digital   Plight  Control  Software  Source 
code; 
Parametric  experimental  methods; 
Airfoil  and  Wing  Design  methods; 
Advanced  CAD/CAM  technology; 
Carbon/Carbon  Technology; 
High  Temperature  materials  technology; 
VHSIC  microcircuit  design  or  manufactur- 
ing technology; 

Engine  Hot  Section  and  Electronic  Puel 
Control  technology  (in  development  phase, 
engines  will  be  sold  as  end  items  only). 

CONCLUSIONS 

PSX  technology  release  has  been  thor- 
oughly reviewed  and  is  consistent  with  USG 
release  policy  and  prior  program  prece- 
dence. 

Restrictions  were  imposed  to  protect  both 
national  security  and  national  competitive 
advantages. 

Sensitive  US  technology  is  adequately  pro- 
tected in  the  PSX  program. 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Finally,  the  tech- 
nology flowback  provisions  have  been 
greatly  clarified.  The  Japanese  Ambas- 
sador has  listed  only  four  items  as 
nonderived  technology— the  radar, 
electronic  countermeasures,  inertial 
reference  system,  and  mission  comput- 
er hardware.  We  will  have  full  access 
to  all  other  technologies  free  of 
charge.  The  four  nonderived  technol- 
ogies will  also  be  available  If  we  can 
reach  agreement  with  Japan  on  the 
terms. 

I  know  there  has  been  a  great  deal 
of  discussion  over  the  past  few  days 
about  whether  we  will  really  get  any 
technology  flowbacks  from  Japan. 

I  accept  the  GAO  criticism  of  the  co- 
cured  composite  wing  technology  and 
the  phased  array  radar  modules. 
These  are  very  high  risks  areas  on 
which  we  should  not  coimt  for  flow- 
back.  But  It  is  inconceivable  to  me 
that  Japan  has  no  technology  In 
which  we  would  be  Interested. 

Japan  spends  2.9  percent  of  Its  GNP 
on  research  and  development.  Almost 
all  of  that  research,  over  2.8  percent  of 
GNP,  goes  to  civilian  and  commercial 
purposes.  In  contrast  we  spend  only 
1.9  percent  of  GNP  on  civilian  re- 
search, and  another  0.8  percent  on  de- 
fense research.  Their  comparative  ad- 
vantage is  in  dual  use  technology  and 

in  manufacturing  excellence  as  we  all 
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know  from  our  experience  as  Ameri- 
can consumers. 

Last  week  the  Defense  Department 
released  a  report  comparing  the 
United  States  with  NATO  and  Japan 
in  the  22  technologies  they  deemed 
most  important  to  our  long-term  secu- 
rity. In  five  of  those  technologies 
Japan  was  deemed  to  be  significantly 
ahead  at  least  in  some  niches:  Micro- 
electronic circuits  and  fabrication,  ma- 
chine intelligence  and  robotics,  inte- 
grated optics,  superconductivity,  and 
biotechnology.  In  gallium  arsenide, 
fiber  optics,  and  composite  materials, 
they  are  Judged  to  be  capable  of 
making  major  contributions.  In 
phased  array  radars  they  were  not. 

There  should  be  little  doubt  that 
J^MUi  is  the  other  technological  su- 
perpower. We  can  and  must  learn 
from  them.  This  agreement  will  give 
us  the  opportunity  to  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  agree- 
ment is  now  acceptable.  It  is  not  a 
technological  giveaway  with  nothing 
in  return.  It  meets  America's  economic 
and  defense  interests  as  well  as  it  pos- 
sibly can  in  a  negotiated  environment. 

The  key  will  be  implementation.  The 
Commerce  Department  must  play  a 
major  role  in  implementation  of  the 
FSX  agreement  and  my  understanding 
is  that  they  will  serve  on  the  technical 
steering  committee  that  will  oversee 
implementation. 

I  also  support  legislation  introduced 
by  Senator  DAifroRTH  to  further 
strengthen  Commerce's  role  in  the  ne- 
gotiation and  implementation  of 
MOU's  so  that  we  don't  repeat  the  dis- 
array of  the  FSX  case  in  the  future. 

Finally,  we  have  a  check  on  imple- 
mentation of  this  MOU.  A  production 
MOU  will  be  needed  in  1993  or  1994 
before  the  plane  can  be  produced. 
American  engines  wiU  be  needed. 
Many  of  us  intend  to  ask  GAO  to  mon- 
itor this  agreement  over  the  next  4 
years  and  provide  us  with  regular  re- 
ports. If  the  development  MOU  is  not 
properly  implemented,  I  think  the 
next  administration  will  have  a  very 
difficult  time  selling  any  production 
MOU  to  the  Congress. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  ask  what  is  the 
real  alternative  before  the  Senate 
today. 

It  is  not  Japan  buying  F-16's  off  the 
shelf.  That  is  no  longer  an  option.  If 
that  were  ever  to  happen,  it  would 
need  to  have  happened  in  1986  or 
1987. 

The  real  alternative  is  Japanese  in- 
digenous production,  probably  with 
Eluropean  assistance.  Compared  to 
that  alternative  the  deal  before  us  pro- 
vides us  with  2.5  to  3  billion  dollars' 
worth  of  exports  and  the  potential 
technological  benefits  of  cooperating 
with  the  other  great  technological  su- 
perpower. 

We  need  to  leam  how  to  cooperate 
and  how  to  compete  with  Japan.  This 
agreement  could  be  a  good  start  on  co- 


operation if  it  is  properly  implement- 
ed. 

•The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
RoBB).  The  Chair  recognizes  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dixon]. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
10  minutes  of  my  side  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alabama,  a  prin- 
cipal cosponsor  of  this  resolution  and 
a  man  who  has  made  a  very  significant 
contribution  to  this  good  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Alabama. 

Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  express  my  unqualified  sup- 
port for  Senate  Joint  Resolution  113, 
the  resolution  of  disapproval  of  the 
United  States-Japanese  agreement  on 
the  FSX. 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  my  good  friend  and  fellow 
member  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, Senator  Alan  Dixon  for  his 
leadership  in  this  effort. 

I  first  wish  to  discuss  a  number  of 
questions  that  I  have  formulated  in 
my  consideration  of  this  agreement. 
These  questions  are: 

What  are  the  technology  transfer 
implications  of  this  deal  as  it  relates  to 
the  recent  Japanese  record  in  dealing 
with  our  adversaries? 

What,  if  any,  new  technologies  will 
we  be  receiving  from  Japan  as  a  result 
of  the  FSX  Program? 

Why  are  the  Japanese  willing  to 
spend  so  much  more  money  on  this 
deal  than  seems  necessary?  Could  it  be 
that  the  driving  factor  behind  this 
agreement  is  its  commercial  applica- 
tions? What  will  be  the  ultimate  effect 
of  this  arrangement  on  American  in- 
dustry? 

And  finally,  is  this  an  issue  of  na- 
tional security  or  is  it  really  a  trade 
issue? 

Mr.  President,  a  subquestion  to  the 
first  question  posed  must  be  explored 
and  satisfactorily  answered  before  any 
deal  with  Japan  should  be  consumat- 
ed. 

Should  we  be  dealing  with  a  compa- 
ny that  has  been  accused  of  aiding 
Libya  in  its  production  of  poison  gas? 

This  question  must  be  asked  because 
it  is  essential  to  our  security  and  that 
of  the  free  world. 

I  direct  my  colleagues  attention  to  a 
recent  article  by  John  E.  Peterson 
that  appeared  in  the  Detroit  News.  I 
believe  that  my  good  friend  from  Illi- 
nois has  already  entered  this  article  in 
the  Record.  I  would,  however,  like  to 
read  from  it.  The  article  states,  and  I 
quote,  "Japan's  leading  aerospace  firm 
has  instaUed  equipment  that  enables 
Libya  to  make  poison  gas  bombs  at  a 
chemical  complex  in  the  desert  south 

of  Tripoli. The  firm  that  is  being 

referred  to  is  Mitsubishi  Heavy  Indus- 
tries, our  partner  in  the  FSX  agree- 
ment. 

That  article  also  mentions  a  couple 
of  old  friends,  C.  Itoh  of  Japan  and 


Toshiba,  and  implies  that  these  two 
Japanese  companies  may  be  involved 
in  the  manufacture  of  this  poison  gas 
which  could  be  used  in  terrorists  acts 
against  Americans.' 

We  all  remember  C.  Itoh  and  its  role 
as  middle  man  with  the  Soviet  Union 
in  arranging  the  sale  of  sophisticated 
submarine  technology  from  Toshiba  to 
that  nation.  In  addition,  it  appears 
that  C.  Itoh  may  have  acted  in  a  simi- 
lar capacity  with  Mr.  Qadhafi. 

I  am  sure  that  my  friend  from  Illi- 
nois remembers  this  fine  organization, 
for  he  introduced  legislation  in  the 
100th  Congress  calling  for  sanctions 
against  organizations  like  C.  Itoh  that 
arrange  these  types  of  deals.  The 
second  old  friend  is  Toshiba  again. 
This  time  another  subsidiary,  the  To- 
shiba Electric  Co.  has  admitted  to  sup- 
plying electrical  equipment  to  the 
Libyan  plant. 

What  we  have  here  is  a  clear  pattern 
of  disregard  by  Japanese  firms  of  the 
security  interests  of  the  free  world. 
The  Almighty  dollar,  or  in  these  cases, 
the  yen,  takes  precedence  over  all  else. 
Therefore,  I  ask  my  colleagues  again, 
can  we  trust  Mitsubishi  not  to  sell 
technology  derived  from  this  partner- 
ship, and  I  use  this  word  loosely,  to 
the  Soviet  Union? 

One  must  remember  that  while  To- 
shiba was  telling  us  that  the  propeller 
sale  was  an  isolated  incident,  they 
were  dirty  dealing  with  Libya  and  pos- 
sibly other  United  States  enemies. 

Much  has  been  made  of  the  wonder- 
ful new  composite  wing  and  radar 
technologies  that  the  United  States 
will  receive  as  a  result  of  this  deal.  We 
now  know  that  this  is  not  true.  A 
number  of  us  asked  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  to  review  this  agree- 
ment. GAO  has  now  told  us  that  it  is 
the  United  States,  not  Japan,  that  has 
superior  composite  technology  and  ap- 
pears to  be  ahead  in  radar. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  are  saying 
that  the  Japanese  are  receiving  old 
1970's  F-16  technology.  Again,  this  is 
simply  not  true.  The  agreement  calls 
for  the  United  States  to  send  F-16C 
technology  developed  in  the  1980's. 
The  Japanese  are  also  insisting  upon 
receipt  of  the  source  codes  that  con- 
trol F-16  computers,  as  has  been  de- 
bated here. 

Now,  proponents  of  this  arrange- 
ment are  singing  the  praises  of  Japa- 
nese manufacturing  techniques.  Are 
they  trying  to  say  that  the  American 
people  do  not  produce  a  good  product? 
All  one  has  to  do  is  look  at  the  F-16, 
the  best  production  fighter  aircraft  in 
the  world. 

In  addition,  I  do  not  see  any  great 
manufacturing  techniques  that  we  can 
leam  from  the  production  of  a  fighter 
that  the  Japanese  could  be  buying  for 
a  total  of  $3  billion.  Instead,  they  are 
going  to  spend  at  least  $9  billion  to  de- 
velop the  FSX.  In  other  words,  it  ap- 
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pears  as  If  they  are  going  to  spend  $30 
million  more  per  aircraft  than  they 
would  have  if  they  had  bought  the  F- 
16  off  the  shelf. 

This  leads  me  to  wonder  what  exact- 
ly is  going  on  here?  The  Japanese  are 
smart  people.  They  are  not  dumb.  Yet 
the  nimibers  do  not  appear  to  justify 
this  deal.  Thus,  there  must  be  another 
reason  for  Japanese  interest.  Could  it 
be  that  the  Japanese  have  a  longer- 
range  goal?  Could  it  be  that  the  Japa- 
nese would  like  to  develop  their  own 
commercial  aircraft  industry  with  the 
much  needed  assistance  of  the  United 
States?  Could  that  be  the  reason  why 
they  are  willing  to  pay  the  higher  unit 
cost  to  codevelop  the  FSX?  You  bet  it 
is.  You  know  it  is. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  the 
next  long-term  goal  of  Japan  is  to 
excel  in  the  aerospace  industry.  As  far 
back  as  1980,  the  Japanese  Ministry  of 
International  Trade  and  Industry 
[MITI],  reported  in  JPE  Aviation 
Report  Weekly: 

Although  cost  and  performance  require- 
ments for  commercial  and  military  aircraft 
are  different,  development  and  production 
techniques  are  closely  related.  Therefore, 
research  and  development  of  commercial 
and  military  aircraft  should  be  carried  out 
in  tandem. 

We  all  know  why  they  want  this 
deal.  The  FSX  effort  wiU  be  of  invalu- 
able assistance  in  achieving  this  goal. 
It  will  also  be  of  great  value  to  the 
Japanese  in  developing  other  types  of 
advanced  transportation  systems,  in- 
cluding space  transportation  systems. 

Mr.  President.  I  submit  that  the 
United  States  and  Japan  assign  differ- 
ent meanings  to  the  term  national  se- 
curity. To  the  United  States  national 
security  means  guns  and  missiles  and 
alliances  with  our  allies;  to  the  Japa- 
nese national  security  is  defined  in 
terms  of  industrial  competitiveness.  In 
this  case,  we  bent  to  the  Japanese  defi- 
nition of  national  security.  The  United 
States  will  not  gain  any  military  ad- 
vantage from  the  FSX  deal,  but,  the 
Japanese  will  be  even  more  competi- 
tive, or  as  some  would  say.  more  supe- 
rior on  an  industrial  level. 

The  Japanese  see  this  agreement  as 
a  means  to  an  end.  They  are  a  very  pa- 
tient, goal-oriented  people.  They  focus 
on  the  long-term.  Their  interests  are 
centered  on  learning  methods  of  devel- 
oping and  integrating  sophisticated 
military  systems  into  the  Japanese 
system.  We,  in  the  United  States  view 
things  differenUy.  We  look  at  the 
short-term  advantages.  And  the  short- 
term  advantage  of  this  deal  can  be 
summed  up  in  the  "half  a  loaf  is  better 
than  none"  theory,  or  in  this  case  40 
percent  of  a  loaf.  However,  I  argued 
that  in  exchange  for  40  percent  of  a 
loaf,  we  are  giving  up  the  oven. 

Proponents  of  the  agreement  state 
that  if  we  do  not  agree  to  this  deal,  we 
will  get  nothing.  The  Japanese  will 
turn  around  and  build  their  own  air- 


plane or  go  to  Europe  and  make  a  deal 
with  the  French  or  British.  Thus,  ihis 
is  the  best  we  could  do— we  can  get 
forty  percent  of  this  deal— so  let's  sign 
up  to  it.  Something  is  certainly  better 
than  nothing.  But,  we  do  have  some- 
thing—we have  the  best  fighter  plane 
in  the  world. 

Sometimes  it  is  better  to  have  it  or 
nothing.  There  are  times  in  which  we 
have  to  stand  on  principle.  In  this  case 
the  principle  is  trade.  We  pour  billions 
of  dollars  of  United  States  taxpayer 
money  into  the  defense  of  Japan.  At 
the  same  time.  Japan  is  racking  up. 
year  after  year,  a  huge  trade  surplus 
with  our  Nation. 

In  1988.  the  United  States  trade  defi- 
cit with  Japan  was  around  $55  billion. 
Buying  F-16's  off  the  shelf  from  the 
United  States  would  show  Japanese 
intent  to  work  toward  the  goal  of  low- 
ering this  deficit.  They  would  also  get 
the  best  fighter  aircraft  in  the  world. 
Let  us  draw  the  line  here.  Let  us  tell 
the  Japanese  that  this  is  your  oppor- 
timity  to  act  in  good  faith.  We  have 
been  paying  for  your  defense  for  4 
years.  The  least  you  could  do  is  buy 
our  planes. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  bad  deal.  We 
are  risking  the  real  possibility  of  high 
technology  finding  its  way  into  the 
hands  of  our  adversaries.  We  are  risk- 
ing the  virtual  sacrifice  of  our  leswi  in 
aerospace  technology.  We  are  risking 
the  long-term  future  of  our  commer- 
cial aviation  industry.  We  are  risking 
even  greater  trade  deficits.  What  do 
we  get  for  the  risks  we  are  taking?  I 
submit,  nothing. 

Alternatively,  we  can  send  our  own 
signal  to  the  White  House  and  Japan: 
We  are  not  willing  to  give  up  our  aero- 
space future  for  40  percent  of  one  loaf. 
We  can  send  this  signal  by  voting  for 
Senate  Journal  Resolution  113.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  the  resolu- 
tion sponsored  by  the  senior  Senator 

from  Illinois.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  [Mr.  Dahforth]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Dahforth]. 

Mr.  DANPORTH.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  explain  to  the  Senate  what  I  think 
the  issue  is  and  what  I  think  the  issue 
is  not,  as  we  approach  our  vote  on 
whether  or  not  to  disapprove  the  FSX 
agreement. 

I  believe  that  the  most  fimdamental 
issue  before  the  Senate  does  not  have 
very  much  to  do  with  whether  or  not 
Japan  Is  going  to  build  a  new  fighter 
aircraft.  That  Japan  will  build  a  new 
fighter  aircraft  is,  I  think,  an  accom- 
plished fact. 

Japan  has  said  quite  clearly  that  it 
intends  to  develop  its  own  aircraft  in- 
dustry. Japan  has  stated  as  a  matter 
of  Government  policy  that  it  has  fo- 


cused on  aerospace  as  a  core  technolo- 
gy of  the  21st  century. 

Therefore,  in  the  minds  of  Japanese 
officials,  the  model  that  has  occurred 
with  respect  to  automobiles,  televi- 
sions, semiconductors,  and  other  prod- 
ucts—a pattern  of  massive  subsidies 
and  import  protection— is  to  be  repeat- 
ed in  aerospace.  Japan  intends  to  de- 
velop an  aerospace  industry,  and  it  in- 
tends to  compete  with  the  United 
States  and  the  rest  of  the  world  in  this 
field. 

Now,  we  might  lament  that  fact— 
and  I  do  lament  that  fact— but  to  com- 
plain about  the  targeting  of  aerospace 
by  Japan  is  not  to  do  anything  to  stop 
the  targeting  of  aerospace  by  Japan. 
They  have  made  that  decision. 

Many  of  us  have  said  that  we  wish 
the  Japanese  would  buy  F-16's  or  F- 
I8's  off  the  shelf  from  the  United 
States.  In  July  1987.  Senator  Byrd  of- 
fered an  amendment  to  the  trade  bill 
that  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  96  to 
zero  urging  our  administration  to 
press  Japan  to  buy  American  fighter 
aircraft  off  the  shelf.  That  is  what  we 
would  prefer.  That  would  give  some 
meaning  to  the  concept  of  compara- 
tive advantage,  because  if  there  Is  one 
thing  we  can  do  in  this  country,  it  is 
build  aircraft,  particularly  fighter  air- 
craft. We  gave  Japan  the  opportunity 
to  buy  this  product  off  the  shelf,  and 
they  said  no.  And  that  is  lamentable. 

This  was  an  opportunity  for  Japan 
to  redress  some  of  the  persistent  trade 
tensions  that  we  continue  to  experi- 
ence, to  turn  back  at  least  somewhat 
the  surging  trade  imbalance  that  we 
now  experience.  It  was  an  opportunity 
for  Japan  to  exercise  a  leadership  role, 
to  exercise  statesmanship  with  respect 
to  international  trade.  And  Japan  said 
no.  I  lament  that,  but  that  is  their  de- 
cision. 

With  or  without  the  FSX  agree- 
ment, Japan  is  going  to  get  into  the 
aerospace  business.  With  or  without 
the  FSX  agreement,  Japan  is  going  to 
build  fighter  aircraft.  Some  believe 
that  the  speed  and  level  of  Japan's 
technology  development  will  be  accel- 
erated if  we  do  not  proceed  with  the 
FSX  agreement  because  then  they  will 
be  thrown  on  their  own  devices. 
Others  believe  this  agreement  wlU  give 
them  the  necessary  leg  up  to  eventua- 
ly  become  competitive.  The  point  is 
that  one  way  or  another,  Japan  is 
going  to  get  into  the  aerospace  busi- 
ness. 

So  I  do  not  think  that  that  Is  the 
issue  before  the  Senate  now.  I  think 
that  there  is  another  issue,  which  in- 
volves the  trade  policy  and  the  policy- 
making process  of  the  new  administra- 
tion. What  is  going  to  be  the  approach 
of  the  Bush  administration  In  dealing 
with  other  countries  in  International 
trade?  Is  there  going  to  be  a  change  of 
tactics  between  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration smd  the  Bush  administration? 
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That  is  the  issue.  I  think,  that  is 
before  us. 

The  original  PSX  agreement  was  ne- 
gotiated during  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration, and  it  was  negotiated  without 
any  input  whatever  from  any  depart- 
ment or  agency  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment that  concerns  itself  with  the  eco- 
nomic and  commercial  interests  of  the 
United  SUtes.  The  original  FSX 
agreement  was  negotiated  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  The  Commerce 
Department  played  no  role  at  all:  the 
U.S.  Trade  Representative  played  no 
role  at  all  in  negotiating  that  agree- 
ment. It  was  viewed  as  a  purely  de- 
fense oriented  transaction.  Whether 
the  United  States  was  giving  away 
technology  and  contributing  to  the 
erosion  of  our  own  competitive  posi- 
tion was  a  matter  of  little  or  no  con- 
cern to  the  Department  of  Defense 
during  the  Reagan  administration. 

Then,  Mr.  President,  we  had  a 
change  in  administrations.  In  comes 
President  Bush  and  his  new  team,  and 
the  heartening  thing  that  happened 
with  the  advent  of  the  Bush  adminis- 
tration was  that  the  new  U.S.  Trade 
Representative  and  the  new  Secretary 
of  Commerce  became  very  much  in- 
volved in  the  FSX  issue.  They  went  to 
the  President,  and  they  asked  the 
President  to  revisit  the  FSX  deal 
before  signing  off  on  it.  and  the  Presi- 
dent agreed. 

Secretary  Mosbacher  and  Ambassa- 
dor Hills  became  deeply  involved  in 
the  details  of  the  agreement,  and  they 
were  able  to  clarify  certain  aspects  of 
the  relationship  between  Japan  and 
the  United  States  with  respect  to  the 
FSX. 

Some  people  think  that  these  new 
understandings  are  of  great  moment. 
Other  people  tend  to  downplay  them 
and  say  they  are  not  of  much  signifi- 
cance. I  am  not  going  to  debate  that 
one  way  or  another.  As  a  person  with 
zero  scientific  and  engineering  skills.  I 
do  not  feel  that  I  have  the  expertise  to 
debate  whether  or  not  these  modifica- 
tions are  of  great  technical  impor- 
tance. 

But  the  fact  is  that  a  new  adminis- 
tration had  taken  office,  and  it  showed 
a  new  concern,  a  new  sensitivity  to  the 
commercial  interests  of  the  United 
States.  It  was  able  to  revisit  the  agree- 
ment. And  I  believe  that  that  is  right. 
I  believe  that  that  was  the  correct  ap- 
proach to  take.  I  compliment  Secre- 
tary Mosbacher.  and  I  compliment 
Ambassador  Hills  for  their  forceful- 
ness.  their  aggressiveness  in  reopening 
this  transaction. 

Now  the  question  is.  Where  do  we  go 
from  here?  Was  this  exercise  a  mo- 
mentary lapse  on  the  part  of  the  new 
administration,  a  momentary,  casual, 
fleeting  concern  for  the  future  of  a 
malor  American  industry?  Or  does  the 
reopening  of  the  FSX  deal  indicate 
that  this  administration  is  going  to  be 
much  more  solicitous  about  American 


commercial  interests  than  was  its 
predecessor? 

We  do  not  know  the  answer  to  that 
question.  But  I  think,  Mr.  President, 
that  it  would  be  a  serious  mistake  to 
pull  the  rug  out  from  under  the  new 
administration  immediately  after  it 
concludes  the  new  negotiations  on  the 
FSX  deal.  Therefore,  I  believe  that 
voting  for  the  Dixon  resolution  would 
constitute  a  disavowal  of  the  new  ad- 
ministration at  the  very  time  when  it 
is  at  least  giving  some  indication  of  an 
important  change  in  tactics  and  a 
change  in  policy. 

So  I  oppose  the  Dixon  resolution, 
but  I  strongly  support  the  substitute 
that  has  been  offered  by  Senator 
Byrd.  The  key  to  the  Byrd  substitute 
is  that  it  provides  for  a  key  role  for 
the  Commerce  Department  in  both 
the  implementation  of  the  current 
agreement  and  the  negotiation  and  Im- 
plementation of  the  followon  memo- 
randum of  understanding  relating  to 
the  production  of  the  FSX. 

The  amendment  offered  by  Senator 
Btrd  contains  language  that  is  very 
similar  to  S.  578,  a  bill  which  Senator 
Byrd  and  I  introduced  in  March.  That 
legislation  provides  that,  as  a  general 
rule— not  only  in  connection  with  the 
PSX  but  as  a  general  rule— the  Com- 
merce Department  is  to  play  a  key  role 
in  negotiating  and  implementing 
memoranda  of  understanding  involv- 
ing defense-related  equipment. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  it  is  im- 
portant for  the  Congress  to  clarify  the 
role  of  the  Commerce  Department  be- 
cause I  believe  that  if  we  do  not,  we 
wlU  very  soon  slide  back  to  the  old 
days  where  the  State  Department  and 
the  Department  of  Defense  are  our  ex- 
clusive negotiators  in  matters  involv- 
ing international  relations,  even  when 
these  matters  affect  the  commercial 
interests  of  our  country. 

I  noticed  with  some  dismay  an  arti- 
cle in  today's  New  York  Times.  The 
first  couple  of  paragraphs  of  this  arti- 
cle read. 

As  the  Bush  administration  approaches  its 
first  major  decision  on  trade  policy,  the 
American  Embassy  in  Tokyo  is  urging 
Washington  to  refrain  from  tough  action  to 
retaliate  against  Japan  for  its  trade  barriers. 

In  confidential  cables  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment, the  Embassy  has  warned  that  there 
could  be  "an  emotional  outburst"  in  Japan 
if  the  country  is  listed  under  a  new  Federal 
law  as  one  of  the  worst  violators  of  free 
trade  principles. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  this  Sena- 
tor, having  watched  the  players  for 
some  12  years,  that  the  general  posi- 
tion of  the  State  Department  and  the 
general  position  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  is  that  American  commercial 
interests  always  take  a  backseat  to 
other  considerations,  and  they  are  the 
first  things  to  be  given  up  at  the  nego- 
tiating table.  That  is  exactly  what 
happened  when  the  FSX  agreement 
was  initially  negotiated.  It  is  my  hope 
that  this  new  administration  has  truly 


given  us  a  change  in  direction,  but 
that  remains  to  be  seen. 

I  hope,  therefore,  that  we  can  adopt 
the  Byrd  substitute  so  as  to  codify  the 
new  active  role  of  the  Commerce  De- 
partment. If  we  do  not  codify  that 
status.  I  believe  that  the  Defense  De- 
partment will  be  back  in  the  control- 
ling position  with  respect  to  the  FSX 
deal  and  with  respect  to  the  f  utiu%  of 
subsequent  related  memoranda  of  un- 
derstanding. 

My  own  position,  Mr.  President,  is 
that  I  intend  to  vote  against  the  Dixon 
resolution.  If  we  have  a  chance  to  vote 
for  the  Byrd  substitute.  I  intend  to 
vote  for  the  Byrd  substitute. 

If  that  fails,  then  I  reserve  the  right 
to  reopen  my  own  consideration  as  to 
the  appropriateness  of  the  Dixon  reso- 
lution. We  will  have  another  opportu- 
nity to  vote  on  it.  And  we  will  very 
possibly  be  voting  on  the  question  of 
whether  to  sustain  or  override  a  Presi- 
dential veto  on  this  matter. 

Again.  I  would  say  that  the  principal 
issue  before  us  today  is  not  an  air- 
plane. The  principal  issue  is  not  a  De- 
fense Department  deal.  The  principal 
issue  is  whether  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  is  going  to  take  a 
tougher  and  stronger  stance  in  defend- 
ing the  commercial  interests  of  the 
United  States  of  America  or  whether, 
once  again,  we  are  going  to  let  the 
future  of  basic  industries  slide  because 
we  care  more  about  some  defense  ar- 
rangement or  other  foreign  policy  ar- 
rangement with  another  country. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  have  any  time  re- 
maining. I  yield  it  back. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Who  yields  time? 

The  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
10  minutes  from  my  time  to  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Senator  Heinz]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Peimsylvania  [Mr.  Heinz]  for  10  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  this 
agreement  presents  a  difficult  decision 
for  many  of  us.  It  is  tempting  to  sup- 
port the  resolution  of  disapproval  for 
the  wrong  reasons— reasons  that  color 
our  view  of  Japan  generally  rather 
than  reasons  that  relate  directly  to 
the  proposed  FSX  agreement. 

One  such  reason  is  my  longstanding 
concern  over  the  dangers  of  handing 
over  critical  technology  to  trading 
partners  who  will  have  little  hesitation 
in  using  it  to  compete  against  us  later 
on.  In  a  perfect  world,  technology 
would  flow  freely  in  both  directions, 
but.  Mr.  President,  we  do  not  live  in 
such  a  world,  and  the  Japanese  clearly 
do  not  live  in  such  a  world.  If  we  are  to 
preserve  our  competitive  edge,  we 
must  preserve  critical  technologies.  It 
is  as  simple  as  that,  and  much  of  my 
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analysis  of  this  proposed  agreement 
has  focused  on  determining  what  tech- 
nologies, if  any,  are  at  risk. 

It  is  also  tempting  to  vote  out  of  the 
frustration  that  many  in  this  body 
share  over  the  continuing  unsatisfac- 
tory state  of  our  economic  relations 
with  Japan— persistent  trade  deficits 
that  are  unresponsive  to  macroeco- 
nomlc  changes  like  an  effective  100 
percent  reevaluatlon  of  the  yen,  pene- 
tration of  our  market  through  unfair 
and  predatory  tactics,  lengthy  but  in- 
conclusive market  access  negotiations, 
and  sectoral  agreements  broken  time 
and  time  again. 

Until  recently,  most  Americans  wel- 
comed Japan's  unsurpassed  prosperity. 
But  in  the  last  decade,  the  perception 
has  steadily  grown  that  Japan's  suc- 
cess is  achieved  at  the  expense  of 
others,  especially  the  United  States. 
The  United  States  deficit  with  Japan 
went  down  only  7  percent  in  1988  at 
the  same  time  our  deficit  with  the  Eu- 
ropean Community  went  down  by  half 
and  that  with  the  LDC's  was  reduced 
by  20  percent.  Most  current  projec- 
tions indicate  that  it  will  increase  once 
again  this  year.  And  this  after  a  50- 
I>ercent  appreciation  of  the  yen.  Last 
year,  Japan  accounted  for  only  15  per- 
cent of  our  trade  but  over  40  percent 
of  our  trade  deficit.  There  Is  no  doubt 
in  the  American  mind  that  these  num- 
bers demonstrate  an  imbalanced  rela- 
tionship highly  resistant  to  even  very 
large  macroeconomlc  policy  changes. 

So,  it  would  be  satisfying  to  cast  a 
vote  as  a  reaction  to  what  has  been  a 
one-sided  relationship  where  we  are 
clearly  getting  the  short  end  of  the 
stick. 

At  the  same  time,  I  am  tempted  to 
vote  against  the  PSX  deal  as  an  ex- 
pression of  my  dissatisfaction  with  the 
way  our  country  makes  decisions 
about  technology— technology  devel- 
opment, technology  investment,  and 
technology  diversion.  There  Is  no  per- 
manent, interagency  system  in  place 
for  our  Government  to  make  thought- 
ful decisions  about  threatened  or 
needed  technology,  nor  about  ways  to 
protect  or  develop  it.  The  absence  of 
an  Interagency  process  where  trade 
considerations,  as  a  matter  of  routine 
procedure,  can  be  taken  into  account 
Is  one  of  the  reasons  the  PSX  deal  is 
in  such  trouble  right  now. 

Conversely,  Japan  handles  the  range 
of  technology  Issues  exceedingly  well. 
In  a  sense,  our  greatest  weakness  as  a 
government  confronted  the  greatest 
strength  of  the  Japanese  Government 
in  the  original  negotiations  over  this 
fighter.  Inevitably,  the  Japanese  got 
what  they  wanted  in  the  areas  of  de- 
fense, technology  access,  and  commer- 
cial applications.  And  our  side  got 
what  it  was  bargaining  for  in  defense, 
and  in  defense  only,  because  that  is  all 
our  negotiators  cared  about.  We  ended 
up  stuck  with  a  bad  deal,  a  real  lemon. 


When  President  Bush  reopened  ne- 
gotiations, he  did  the  right  thing.  And 
the  revised  agreement  he  sought  re- 
flects his  recognition  of  the  much 
broader  scope  of  issues  this  sale  repre- 
sents. 

Mr.  President,  you  cannot  make  a 
silk  purse  out  of  a  sow's  ear,  and  the 
PSX  agreement  is  in  my  judgment, 
still  flawed,  despite  significant  im- 
provement. And  it  is  over  the  contents 
of  the  agreement  that  the  debate  must 
be  held  and  oiu-  votes  cast. 

When  I  wrote  on  this  subject  in  the 
Washington  Post  on  March  30,  I  de- 
tailed three  major  deficiencies  that 
needed  to  be  repaired  to  make  this  an 
acceptable  deal: 

First,  the  absence  of  any  guarantee 
of  the  U.S.  workshare  in  the  produc- 
tion phase  of  the  project; 

Second,  the  lack  of  technology 
transfer  safeguards  to  ensure  that 
PSX  technologies  were  not  diverted 
either  domestically  to  the  commercial 
aviation  or  other  advanced  sectors  or 
externally  to  our  adversaries;  and 

Third,  the  lack  of  safeguards  against 
Japanese  demands  for  followon  tech- 
nologies in  the  future. 

As  a  result  of  these  missing  pieces,  I 
called  this  a  bad  business  deal  with 
the  signs  of  a  fire  sale  written  all  over 
it. 

Unfortunately,  what  has  happened 
since  March  30  is  insufficient  to  put 
out  the  fire. 

We  now  have  a  flgtire  for  the  U.S. 
share  of  the  production  process— 40 
percent.  But  the  word  "approximate- 
ly" appears  in  front  of  that  number 
rather  than  "at  least,"  and  I  have  also 
learned  through  our  difficult  experi- 
ence with  the  semiconductor  agree- 
ment not  to  trust  anything  that  ap- 
pears in  a  side  letter  instead  of  a  con- 
tract. 

There  is  some  reassurance  on  the 
technology  transfer  issue.  The  items 
of  the  greatest  relevance  and  useful- 
ness—the source  codes— will  either  be 
transmitted  in  sanitized  form  or  not 
transferred  at  all,  but  my  concern 
about  putting  the  technology  they  will 
be  getting  to  commercial  use  contin- 
ues. The  agreement  does  not  prevent 
that;  indeed,  it  Is  probably  impossible 
to  prevent  it  short  of  blocking  the 
agreement  entirely. 

Pollowon  technology  transfer  claims 
will  apparently  be  adequately  limited 
by  provisions  in  the  agreement  be- 
tween General  Dynamics  and  Mitsubi- 
shi. 

Mr.  President,  these  improvements, 
and  there  are  others  besides  these,  in- 
cluding some  changes  in  the  process 
by  which  these  agreements  will  be  ne- 
gotiated, simply  are  not  enough  to 
make  this  deal  acceptable. 

What  these  deficiencies  mean  is  that 
we  are  entering  into  an  agreement 
with  too  few  protections  and  too  many 
dangers. 


We  are  not  adequately  protected 
against  being  cut  out  of  the  produc- 
tion phase  of  this  deal.  That  would 
mean  the  transfer  of  some  7  billion 
dollars  worth  of  technology  in  current 
dollars  for  roughly  $500  million. 

There  is  no  protection  at  all  against 
the  commercial  exploitation  of  the 
technology  we  are  transferring,  either 
for  commercial  aircraft  or  aerospace, 
and  we  are  fools  If  we  believe  that  pos- 
sibility has  escaped  Japanese  notice. 

There  is  always  the  risk  of  technolo- 
gy diversion  to  Eastern  bloc  nations. 
Procedures  have  been  Improved  in  the 
wake  of  the  Toshiba  case,  but  they  are 
not  foolproof. 

Taken  together,  these  add  up  to  con- 
siderable downside  risk— risk  we 
cannot  afford  in  our  current  competi- 
tive situation. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  there  are  also 
some  general  lessons  we  might  learn 
from  this  episode  that  I  hope  will  help 
us  handle  the  next  such  arrangement 
more  effectively. 

PHrst,  the  role  of  the  Congress  has 
been  made  more  clear.  Congress  has 
serious  reservations  with  the  agree- 
ment, has  made  those  reservations 
known  in  a  number  of  f  ora,  and  to  the 
credit  of  the  Bush  administration,  has 
had  some  of  them  addressed.  The  con- 
stitutional responsibility  of  the  Senate 
to  advise  and  consent  is  operating  in  a 
meaningful  way. 

Second,  the  role  of  economic  securi- 
ty interests  has  properly  gained  in  im- 
portance. The  PSX  deal  confronts  us 
with  the  broadening  context  of  nation- 
al security  beyond  what  is  directly  re- 
lated to  military  matters.  We  have  en- 
tered an  era  in  which  economic  securi- 
ty interests  that  touch  upon  the 
health  of  our  industrial  base  must  be 
given  as  much  weight  as  purely  mili- 
tary concerns.  If  one  single  lesson 
emerges  from  this  issue  it  is  the  prece- 
dent It  sets  for  making  sure  Defense 
Department  decisions  about  critical 
technologies  are  not  made  in  a 
vsMJuum.  The  views  of  Commerce  and 
USTR  need  to  be  heard,  and  Congress 
needs  to  be  confident  that  interagency 
procedures  are  in  place  to  ensure  that 
happens. 

We  also  need  to  legislate  once  s«ain 
to  strengthen  our  export  control  and 
technology  transfer  system.  I  am  con- 
vinced now  more  than  ever  that  our 
system  is  fundamentally  flawed,  and 
that  it  is  Incapable  of  making  though- 
ful  and  serious  judgments  about  tech- 
nology transfer  cases.  Obviously, 
simply  voting  against  this  agreement 
will  not  improve  the  system.  Early 
next  month,  however,  I  will  have  more 
to  say  about  my  own  proposals  in  this 

Third,  the  need  for  a  well-thought- 
out  trade  policy  has  become  more 
clear.  In  my  view,  the  previous  admin- 
istration had  its  priorities  backward.  It 
first  struck  a  deal  with  Japan,  and 
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then  asked  for  an  assessment  of  its 
probable  effect  on  the  vitality  of  the 
American  aerospace  industry.  As  I  said 
before,  fire  sales  are  for  people  going 
out  of  business,  not  for  countries 
wanting  to  stay  competitive. 

Fourth,  we  have  learned  the  desir- 
ability of  public  debate.  Secrecy  can 
only  go  so  far.  This  deal  was  secret 
from  the  beginning,  and  the  results 
are  clear.  One  cannot  fault  a  country 
for  being  reluctant  to  reopen  the  nego- 
tiations once  the  two  governments 
signed  the  agreement.  I  am  sure  that 
Japan  would  have  loved  to  keep  the 
MOU  secret  because,  as  we  discovered 
during  the  hearings,  there  were  no 
hard  numbers  included  for  the  produc- 
tion phase.  The  Bush  administration 
is  to  be  commended  for  responding  to 
the  public  outcry  and  reopening  the 
negotiations. 

Mr.  President,  up  to  this  point  if 
these  comments  reflect  mixed  feelings 
about  this  agreement,  then  they  are 
being  accurately  interpreted.  It  is  not 
as  bad  as  it  initiaUy  was.  But  it  is  still 
a  long  way  from  being  in  our  interest. 
There  remains  in  addition,  however,  a 
directly  related  issue,  and  that  is  what 
we  intend  to  do  when  other  nations 
target  our  critical  industries  for  their 
exploitation  with  their  governments' 
help. 

Mr.  President,  in  other  words,  we 
need  to  come  to  a  conclusion  about 
whether  and  how  we  will  confront 
other  nations'  industrial  policy  initia- 
tives. It  is  clear  that  Japan  sees  the 
FSX  as  a  means  to  bootstrap  itself 
into  aerospace  industry  leadership. 
And  the  Japanese  Government  sees 
the  FSX  deal  with  a  United  States 
aerospace  leader  as  the  means  to  learn 
what  it  needs  to  become  a  world-class 
competitor  in  yet  another  critical  in- 
dustry. The  question,  therefore,  be- 
comes whether  we  wish  not  Just  to  ac- 
quiesce, but  also  to  become  an  accom- 
plice to  helping  Japan  into  yet  an- 
other international  market,  where  we 
have  a  clear  lead,  while  they  continue 
to  keep  their  markets  closed.  This  Sen- 
ator does  not  believe  that  American 
Government  and  shortsighted  busi- 
nessmen should  be  such  accomplices. 
Therefore,  I  cannot  support  this 
agreement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  8 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Wisth]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Wirth], 
is  recognized  for  8  minutes. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  for  his  kindness,  and  I 
thank  the  Chair. 

Bfr.  President.  I  intend  to  vote 
against  the  resolution  of  disapproval 
offered  by  my  good  friend,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois.  This  was  not  an  easy 
decision,  and  I  will  in  a  moment  out- 
line my  reasons  for  deciding  to  sup- 


port the  sulministration's  agreement 
with  Japan  on  FSX.  But  first,  I  would 
like  to  discuss  the  broader  context  in 
which  this  issue  is  being  debated. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  now  in  the 
midst  of  an  incredible  transition  from 
the  post-war  era  to  a  new  political, 
military,  and  economic  order  which 
will  define  the  early  decades  of  the 
21st  century.  Much  has  changed  since 
the  end  of  the  Second  World  War,  and 
the  cumulative  effect  of  this  change  is 
manifest  daily.  New  leadership  in  the 
Soviet  Union  has  challenged  the  fun- 
damental assumptions  of  postwar  se- 
curity arrangements.  The  emergence 
of  Japan  and  her  East  Asia  neighbors 
as  world  economic  players  has  caused 
sometimes  painful  dislocation  here  at 
home.  In  Europe,  the  pending  integra- 
tion of  the  EEC  by  1992  has  redoubled 
political  coordination  within  Europe, 
and  this  coincides  with  the  emergence 
of  a  new  generation  in  Germany 
which,  unhampered  by  direct  involve- 
ment in  the  Second  World  War.  is 
more  insistent  on  asserting  German 
interests. 

These  events  have  influenced  Ameri- 
can power— economic,  political,  mili- 
tary—as has  been  chronicled  and  ana- 
lyzed by  many,  including  Paul  Kenne- 
dy in  his  work  "The  Rise  and  Fall  of 
Great  Powers."  The  message  I  take 
from  Dr.  Kennedy's  book  is  not  that 
we  are  in  a  Icind  of  superpower  free- 
faU,  but  rather  that  the  world  has 
grown  up  around  us.  The  greatest 
threat  we  face  is  the  temptation  to 
deny  that  basic  fact,  to  act  as  if  the 
world  has  not  changed. 

The  debate  on  FSX.  Mr.  President, 
contains  within  it  many  threads  of 
this  much  more  fundamental  debate 
about  America's  position  in  the  world. 
In  my  view,  we  cannot  stem  the  rise  of 
other  nations,  but  must  instead  redou- 
ble our  own  efforts  to  be  competitive 
and  innovative  in  world  markets,  to  be 
visionary  and  astute  in  guiding  politi- 
cal developments  in  our  own  interests, 
to  be  prudent  and  thoughtful  in  pro- 
viding for  the  common  security. 

Several  issues  have  arisen  in  the 
FSX  controversy.  The  most  funda- 
mental is  the  argument  that  Japan 
should,  in  order  to  redress  both  the 
trade  imbalance  and  the  burden  shar- 
ing issue,  procedure  all  130  aircraft  off 
the  shelf  from  the  United  States. 
Without  doubt,  this  would  help  with 
the  trade  balance  and  would  represent 
the  most  efficient  expenditure  of 
Japan's  limited  defense  budget.  The 
problem  with  this  option  is  that  the 
Japanese  simply  will  not  do  it,  al- 
though then-Secretary  of  Defense 
Carlucci  tried  to  convince  them  other- 
wise. In  fact,  there  is  strong  Japanese 
interest  in  a  purely  indigenous  all-Jap- 
anese fighter— an  option  pushed  liard 
by  Japanese  industry.  Between  an  all- 
United  States  option  and  an  all-Japa- 
nese option  is  the  option  of  coopera- 
tive    development     and     production 


effort.  The  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  Report  accompanying  the 
fiscal  year  1989  Defense  authorization 
bill  noted  that  "the  Committee  regard- 
ed codevelopment  and  coproduction  as 
the  next  best  alternative  (to  off-the- 
shelf -purchase  )." 

An  additional  concern  is  that  Japan 
Inc.  is  determined  to  challenge  Ameri- 
ca's domination  of  the  world  civilian 
aviation  market  in  the  21st  century— 
and  that  the  FSX  represents  the  labo- 
ratory to  help  them  compete  with 
Boeing  and  McDonnell  Douglas.  Mr. 
President,  if  Japan  wants  to  develop 
an  aviation  industry,  we  cannot  stop 
that  development.  The  issue  Is  how  to 
position  the  United  States  in  the  face 
of  this  challenge.  Some  argue  that  we 
should  reject  cooperation  on  FSX  and 
force  Japan  to  go  it  alone— thereby 
costing  them  more  to  develop  the  air- 
craft, but  also  denjring  ourselves  a 
window  on  their  efforts.  The  other 
option  is  to  pursue  a  cooperative  effort 
in  which  Japan  advances,  but  we  share 
in  the  work.  Jobs,  and  technology 
along  the  way. 

Technology  sharing  is  a  major  con- 
cern in  terms  of  what  we  and  the  Jap- 
anese stand  to  gain  from  this  arrange- 
ment. Some  proponents  are  downplay- 
ing the  amount  of  technology  the  Jap- 
anese are  to  receive — especially  point- 
ing to  the  fact  that  the  source  codes— 
the  computer  software— will  be  pro- 
tected—and assert  that  there  will  be 
significant  technology  flow-back,  espe- 
cially in  composite  materials  and 
radar.  Proponents  also  point  to  the 
fact  that  the  Japanese  will  gain  expe- 
rience in  integrating  the  production  of 
aircraft,  but  that  they  will  not  gain 
the  critical  design  integration  experi- 
ence necessary  to  become  an  aircraft 
manufacturer.  Opponents  claim  that 
we  won't  learn  much  from  the  Japa- 
nese and  that  we  will  give  up  far  too 
much. 

A  technology  transfer  risk  assess- 
ment was  completed  by  the  Air  Force 
in  March  of  this  year,  and  that  study 
concluded  that  the  FSX  codevelop- 
ment agreement  would  hold  the  trans- 
fer of  critical  technologies  to  an  abso- 
lute minimiun  and  that  the  agreement 
did  not  pose  a  major  risk  to  the  Ameri- 
can defense  industrial  base.  I  believe 
that  the  advantages  in  this  arrange- 
ment outweigh  the  risks— especially 
when  compared  to  a  situation  in  which 
Japan  develops  an  FSX  alone  or  with 
European  help. 

Following  the  govemment-to-govem- 
ment  memorandimi  of  understanding 
signed  last  November,  an  industry-to- 
industry  agreement  between  Mitsubi- 
shi and  General  Dynamics  was  signed 
in  January  outlining  the  work  share  of 
the  codevelopment  project.  The  pri- 
mary concern  raised  earlier  this  year 
focused  on  the  extent  to  which  we 
would  be  giving  sensitive  American 
technology  to  Mitsubishi  in  this  ar- 
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rsingement.  This  concern  was  exacer- 
bated by  the  fact  that  Conunerce  and 
the  special  trade  representative  had 
no  role  in  the  decision  by  the  State 
Department  and  Defense  Department 
to  proceed.  A  letter  was  sent  to  Presi- 
dent Bush  in  February  urging  an 
interagency  review  of  the  PSX  agree- 
ment—and I  joined  with  many  of  my 
colleagues  in  signing  that  letter. 

In  response  to  this  expression  of 
congressional  concern,  the  Bush  ad- 
ministration initiated  a  thorough 
review  of  the  entire  PSX  issue— with 
the  active  participation  of  Secretary 
Mosbacher  at  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment. As  a  result  of  this  review,  the 
administration  renegotiated  elements 
of  the  original  memorandxun  of  under- 
standing with  the  Japanese  and  sub- 
mitted the  revised  agreement  to  the 
Senate. 

Regarding  the  potential  threat  to 
U.S.  civil  aviation  industry  posed  by 
the  PSX  agreement,  I  would  like  to 
quote  the  testimony  provided  by  the 
Commerce  Department  to  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  on  May  9 
by  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce Joan  McEntee: 

One  of  the  key  questions  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  thus  became  whether 
the  knowledge  transferred  to  Japan  under 
the  PSX  project  would  be  sufficient  to  allow 
It  to  narrow  the  gap  with  the  United  States 
in  commercial  aerospace  production.  ...  I 
can  assure  you  that  the  agreement  in  Its 
current  form— Including  the  limitations  on 
technology  transfer  which  the  interagency 
review  produced— effectively  limits  the  com- 
petitive threat  to  our  industry  in  the  future. 
It  leaves  the  key  decisions  regarding  tech- 
nology transfer  in  U.S.  hands.  Equally  Im- 
portant, by  making  us  partners  with  highly 
skilled  Japanese  contractors,  it  positions  the 
United  States  to  benefit  from  the  techno- 
logical advances  which  would  be  generated 
in  the  process. 

I  believe  we  have  achieved  an  impor- 
tant and  valuable  victory  in  the  PSX 
saga  at  the  level  of  process:  no  longer 
will  we  allow  diplomats  and  generals 
alone  to  make  decisions  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States  which  involve  criti- 
cal commercial  and  technology  issues. 
As  a  result  of  the  PSX  issue,  the  role 
of  the  Commerce  Department  in  the 
review  of  all  future  defense  equipment 
transactions  is  assured.  And  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  PSX  agreement  will 
undoubtedly  be  very  carefully  moni- 
tored to  assure  that  U.S.  interests  are 
protected. 

The  question  of  substance  remains: 
Is  this  deal  on  balance  in  the  interests 
of  the  United  States?  If  one  accepts 
the  premise  that  Japan  will  develop 
and  produce  an  PSX  regardless  of 
whether  the  United  States  is  involved, 
logic  dictates  that  a  joint  program  in 
which  the  United  States  has  control 
over  the  flow  of  technology  to  Japan, 
access  to  some  of  the  technology  being 
developed  in  the  program,  and  $2.5  bil- 
lion in  United  States  contracts  is  on 
balance  in  our  interest. 


I  accept  that  premise  and  believe 
that  the  Senate  should  reject  the 
pending  resolution  of  disapproval. 

I  intend  to  vote  against  the  resolu- 
tion offered  by  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois, and  I  hope  that  my  colleagues 
will  join  me  in  doing  so. 
I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois, Mr.  Dixon. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
from  my  time  15  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished   senior    Senator    from    New 

Mexico  [Mr.  Dobienici]. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Domenici]  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  President,  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  President  and  fellow  Senators, 
obviously  the  new  administration  has 
made  a  bad  agreement  better.  The  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado has  just  said  in  his  closing  re- 
marlcs  that  this  is  a  close  call.  He 
comes  down  on  the  side  of  supporting 
the  agreement  renegotiated  to  some 
extent  by  President  Bush. 

I  am  not  so  sure  it  is  a  close  call,  but 
if  it  is  I  regret  to  say  that  I  come  down 
the  other  way,  and  I  would  like  to  ex- 
plain why  I  am  going  to  support  the 
Dixon  amendment. 

Pirst  of  all,  I  have  been  told  by 
many  people  whom  I  respect  that  the 
principal  reason  for  voting  for  this 
agreement  is  that  if  it  is  turned  down, 
what  we  are  apt  to  get  is  something 
worse  because  the  Japanese  may 
indeed  go  it  alone  with  perhaps  some 
European  allies. 

Mr.  President,  that  probably  is  a 
good  argrument  for  some.  As  far  as  this 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  is  con- 
cerned, that  is  not  good  enough.  I 
really  do  not  believe  that  wiU  happen. 
I  honestly  believe  that  if  this  agree- 
ment were  turned  down,  it  would  be  a 
very  strong  message  that  this  is  not 
the  way  for  Japan  to  treat— I  am  going 
to  say  this  because  I  believe  it— the 
very  best  friend  they  have  ever,  ever 
had  in  their  entire  history. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  albeit  some  might  say  self- 
ishly, and  not  altruistically,  nonethe- 
less have  provided  an  environment  in 
this  world  that  permitted  this  new 
democratic  capitalistic  country  that 
borrowed  our  ideas,  encapsulated 
them  in  their  constitution,  all  of 
which  should  make  us  proud,  to  flour- 
ish beyond  anything  they  could  have 
ever  expected. 

While  they  are  giants  now  on  the 
economic  front,  they  owe  a  substantial 
portion  of  that  success  to  the  United 
States  of  America.  So  that  no  one  will 
think  that  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  thinks  that  the  Japanese  are 
totally  responsible  for  our  inability  to 
compete  in  a  world  market,  let  me  say 


right  up  front  I  am  not  one  of  those 
because  I  honestly  believe  we  have 
many  things  to  do  at  home  with  our 
economy,  with  our  people,  with  our 
labor,  with  our  industrial  leaders,  with 
our  own  analysis  of  where  we  spend 
and  waste  our  resources,  and  that  is  an 
American  problem.  But.  Mr.  President, 
when  the  United  States  of  America 
has  an  ally  and  a  friend,  and  they 
claim  to  be— and  they  are.  and  we 
claim  to  be  their  friend  and  we  are— 
when  we  have  provided  them  with  the 
kind  of  safe  haven  for  the  develop- 
ment and  evolution  of  that  democratic 
capitalistic  coimtry  to  the  extent  that 
they  are,  I  venture  to  say  without  our 
defense  they  would  not  be  where  they 
are. 

Without  our  economy,  which  Is  like 
a  sponge,  buying  up  billions  and  bil- 
lions of  dollars  of  their  products,  and  I 
do  not  quibble  with  their  competitive- 
ness, and  the  quality  of  their  product, 
and  the  genius  of  American  consvuners 
when  they  buy  the  best— I  submit  to 
you  we  have  to  fix  our  own  up. 

But  I  do  not  believe  It  is  the  action 
of  an  ally,  a  friend,  a  partner,  when 
along  comes  an  opportunity  for  them 
to  buy  an  American  product  which  we 
could  tailormake  for  them,  an  Industry 
which  they  know  and  we  know  we  sire 
superior  In,  and  we  are  told  the  best 
you  can  get  Is  a  half-baked  deal,  they 
are  going  to  buy  something  from  vis, 
they  are  going  to  develop  with  us,  but 
instead  they  tell  us  they  are  going  to 
build  their  own.  And  we  are  told  if  you 
do  not  do  it  this  way,  they  are  going  to 
do  it  another  way. 

Well,  Mr.  President,  and  fellow  Sen- 
ators, it  seems  to  me  that  the  simple 
message  that  I  want  to  give  is  when 
they  are  ahead  in  technology,  we  buy 
their  product.  Are  they  prepared 
today,  since  they  are  ahead  in  high 
definition  television,  to  say.  we  will 
share  It  with  you?  Of  course  not. 

We  are  almost  frantic  about  the  situ- 
ation, and  I  do  not  blame  them  for 
being  ahead  of  us.  I  merely  ask  the 
question.  We  are  unequivocally  the 
world's  leader  in  aerospace,  in  avia- 
tion, engineering  technology,  and 
manufacturing.  It  is  a  very  simple 
proposition.  We  are. 

Why  is  It  that  when  we  are  ahead 
and  could  supply  what  they  need  that 
we  are  told,  this  Is  the  best  deal  you 
can  get,  take  It  or  leave  it? 

I  submit  that  Is  not  the  way  a  true 
partner,  one  that  imderstands  what  we 
have  done  for  them,  would  treat  this 
situation.  The  idea  that  they  might 
tailor-make  a  fighter  here  in  America 
to  meet  their  needs  was  discounted  in- 
stantly according  to  what  we  hear. 
And  there  are  some  who  would  say  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  is  even 
wrong  on  the  balance  of  trade.  We 
may  get  more  out  of  this  than  the 
other  way.  Well,  we  may  and  we  may 
not. 
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So  I  submit  that  this  is  an  opportu- 
nity to  send  a  signal,  lodge  a  bit  of  a 
protest,  and  in  a  very  real  sense  if  the 
agreement  faUs.  to  start  over. 

I  want  to  take  my  closing  minutes  to 
say  two  things.  I  support  the  idea  and 
concepts  encapsulated  in  the  Byrd 
amendment.  I  believe  we  ought  to  do 
that.  I  am  not  trying  to  add  any  insult 
to  Injury,  but  I  truly  believe  there  is 
great  risk  over  the  next  8  or  9  years 
that  we  will  end  up  getting  what  we 
think  we  were  supposed  to  get.  I  be- 
lieve this  is  not  totally  a  defense  issue. 
I  think  this  is  a  defense  and  a  com- 
merce issue.  I  truly  believe  there  is 
commerce  involved,  and  getting  into  a 
major  market  on  the  civilian  side  that 
is  part  and  parcel  of  the  Japanese  plan 
here. 

So  I  will  support  that  if  I  get  a 
chance,  and  I  hope  I  do.  But  my  last 
remarks  have  to  do  with  anybody 
reading  or  listening  to  my  remarks 
getting  a  conclusion  or  drawing  a  con- 
clusion that  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  expects  the  Japanese  to  refur- 
bish the  American  economy.  I  do  not. 
I  have  Just  said,  and  I  repeat,  that  one 
of  the  real  transition  problems  for  our 
people,  our  business,  our  labor,  and 
our  education  is  to  come  to  the  realiza- 
tion that  we  are  living  in  a  brand  new 
world. 

We  are  living  in  a  world  that  pro- 
duces goods  for  the  marketplace  the 
same  way  America  did  for  decades;  and 
we  have  to  do  ours  better  and  compete 
with  them;  increase  our  productivity. 
And  I  do  not  vote  for  the  Dixon 
amendment  and  against  the  agree- 
ment based  upon  wanting  anything  for 
free  from  the  Japanese.  But  essential- 
ly it  appears  to  this  Senator  that  there 
is  a  much  different  attitude  about  the 
relationship  between  the  two  coun- 
tries and  the  notions  that  are  ours 
versus  the  ideas  and  sensitivities  that 
are  theirs.  I  truly  do  not  believe  they 
understand  at  all  a  $55  billion  trade 
deficit  even  if  it  is  the  result  exclusive- 
ly of  competitiveness.  I  am  not  sure  it 
is  all  of  that;  most  of  it,  but  even  if  it 
is  clearly  the  United  States  has  done 
very  little  to  thwart  that  other  than  to 
encourage  our  own  industries,  our  own 
labor,  and  our  own  manufacturing 
skills  to  get  better. 

For  a  country  that  has  said  to  the 
Japanese,  we  want  you  to  be  free,  we 
want  you  to  be  independent,  we  will 
not  exert  any  influence  over  you,  in 
fact  we  want  to  help  you  by  defending 
you.  it  seems  to  me  that  when  along 
comes  a  proposal,  an  idea  on  the  de- 
fense side  when  they  do  not  say.  "Let 
us  go  with  our  ally  where  they  are 
strong,  where  they  do  it  the  best,  and 
let  us  buy  from  them."  it  seems  to  me 
to  be  a  failure  to  understand  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  relationship  and  the 
significance  of  oiu-  striving  year  by 
year  to  get  better  here  at  home  in  an 
open  world  market  and  compete. 


So  I  repeat,  in  an  area  where  we  are 
superior,  do  they  not  want  to  get  into 
that  area  and  become  equal?  Some 
would  say  no.  I  believe  yes.  In  areas 
where  they  are  superior,  do  they  want 
to  share  with  us  under  some  develop- 
ment agreement?  I  think  the  answer  is 
"No."  One  might  say  it  is  very  differ- 
ent, because  one  if  defense  and  one  is 
not.  I  submit  this  is  only  part  defense, 
this  agreement  and  this  proposal.  It  is 
part  something  else. 

It  clearly  is  the  beginning  of  and  the 
evolution  of  an  aerospace  and  aircraft 
industry  in  Japan,  and  I  am  not  saying 
they  should  not  have  one.  I  am  merely 
saying  that  it  is  not  quite  the  way  one 
would  have  expected  a  friend  to  treat 
a  friend,  especially  where  we  spend 
$285  to  $290  billion  on  defense,  part  of 
which  goes  to  the  eastern  Pacific  and 
keeping  peace  in  the  world.  And  I  am 
not  referring  to  burden  sharing.  I 
think  I  am  Just  asking  that  we  be 
treated  as  fairly  as  we  have  treated 
them,  especially  in  a  situation  like  this 
one,  where  it  clearly  could  have  been 
done  differently,  in  observation  of 
that  fairness,  and  our  sensitivity 
toward  their  development,  their  free- 
dom, and  their  growth. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
has  expired. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  LUGAR  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kerrey).  The  Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBB  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia  has  5  minutes 
yielded  to  him. 

Mr.  ROBB.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Indiana,  and  I  thank 
my  colleague  from  Illinois  who  was 
prepared  to  take  the  Chair  to  allow 
this  Senator  to  speak  in  opposition  to 
his  amendment.  That  is  a  degree  of 
coUeglality  that  may  not  always  be 
fully  understood  or  appreciated  else- 
where, but  I  want  to  specifically  thank 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  for  that 
courtesy. 

Mr.  President,  today  I  am  going  to 
vote  against  the  resolution  of  disap- 
proval, as  I  did  in  committee  and, 
hence,  in  favor  of  the  administration's 
FSX  codevelopment  agreement 
reached  with  Japan.  I  understand  that 
this  issue  has  aroused  some  very 
strong  passions  among  my  distin- 
guished colleagues,  and  I  certainly 
share  many  of  their  concerns.  There  is 
no  question  in  my  mind  that  they  are 
on  the  right  side,  politically. 

Indeed,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Jap- 
anese Government  should  take  this 
debate  in  Congress  as  a  strong  signal 
that  United  States-Japanese  economic 
and  commercial  relationships  can  sub- 
stantially affect  our  political  and  secu- 
rity relationships. 


However,  after  careful  review, 
weighing  the  broad  foreign  policy  im- 
plications of  this  agreement  along 
with  the  security  and  commercial  in- 
terests, I  believe,  that  it  is  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  United  States  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  agreement. 

It  Is  important  that  the  American 
people  not  labor  under  the  popular 
misconception  that  there  were  easy  al- 
ternatives. 

There  was  never  any  real  prospect 
that  the  Japanese  would  purchase  the 
American  F-16  off  the  shelf. 

They  would  otherwise  adopt  a  go-it- 
alone  strategy,  either  developing  the 
plane  all  by  themselves,  which  is  still 
favored  by  many  Japanese  business 
and  political  leaders  or  with  European 
assistance. 

Moreover,  if  after  the  protracted  ne- 
gotiations, in  the  last  several  weeks, 
the  United  States  were  to  disapprove 
this  agreement,  in  light  of  Japan's  in- 
ternal domestic  situation,  the  Japa- 
nese could  well  end  up  on  the  slippery 
slope  toward  pursuing  increasingly  in- 
dependent economic,  financial  and  se- 
curity policies. 

I  would  submit  that  that  result 
would  not  be  in  our  best  interests. 

Furthermore,  it  would  send  the 
wrong  signal  at  the  wrong  time  to  the 
Japanese,  as  well  as  to  our  other  allies, 
about  our  reliability  in  keeping  our 
commitments. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  larger  di- 
mensions to  this  debate. 

Though  Japan  may  be  an  economic 
competitor,  it  remains  an  overarching 
fact  that  Japan  is  also  one  of  our 
strongest  and  most  important  political 
and  military  allies. 

Our  treaty  agreements  with  Japan 
are  at  the  foundation  of  our  strategic 
and  political  relations  throughout  the 
Pacific. 

Our  deployment  of  forces  is  the  key 
to  our  forward  defense  strategy  in  the 
region,  both  as  a  hedge  against  Soviet 
aggression  and  other  contingencies. 

Mr.  President,  America  remains  the 
leader  of  the  free  world. 

One  task  of  such  leadership,  howev- 
er, is  preserving  and  managing  alli- 
ances, especially  as  they  undergo 
change  and  stress. 

This  agreement,  in  my  Judgment, 
will  enhance  Japan's  defense  capabil- 
ity, allow  Japan  to  assume  a  larger 
share  of  the  common  defense  burden, 
and  strengthen  the  overall  alliance,  in 
addition  to  whatever  economic  benefit 
it  may  bring  to  Japan. 

It  is  this  larger  consideration  that 
persuades  me  to  support  the  FSX 
agreement. 

Concerning  a  few  specifics  of  the 
agreement: 

I  am  generally  satisfied  by  the  ad- 
ministration's assurance  that  sensitive 
American  technologies  will  be  protect- 
ed. 
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It  is  important,  that  the  administra- 
tion and  the  Congress  closely  monitor 
the  technology  sharing  arrangements 
and  ensure  that  they  are  faithfully  im- 
plemented. 

I  am  also  persuaded  by  the  fact  that 
the  United  States,  did  not  originally 
enter  into  this  agreement  with  the  in- 
tention of  seeking  technology  from 
Japan. 

Under  the  clarified  terms,  however, 
a  framework  has  been  established  that 
will  enable  the  United  States  to  re- 
ceive technology  flowback  from  the 
Japanese  that  results  from  this 
project. 

This  is  access  that  otherwise  would 
have  been  unavailable. 

The  Japanese  must  transfer  derived 
technologies  to  United  States  compa- 
nies, without  charge,  and  they  must 
allow  the  United  States  the  opportuni- 
ty to  buy  any  non-derived  technol- 
ogies. 

Thus,  a  new  cooperative  arrange- 
ment has  been  set  in  motion  that 
brings  benefits  to  the  United  States. 

Nor  should  we  imderestimate  the 
fact  that  U.S.  industry  will  get  40  per- 
cent of  the  work  in  the  development 
phase,  and  approximately  40  percent 
dimng  production.  And  fully  40  per- 
cent if  the  Byrd  amendment  is  agreed 
to. 

This  means  roughly  $2  billion  for 
American  industry  in  a  program  that 
will  be  completely  funded  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Japan. 

I  trust  this  agreement,  the  first  mili- 
tary codevelopment  project  between 
the  world's  two  most  technologically 
advanced  coimtries,  sets  a  precedent 
for  what  we  should  do  with  similar  ar- 
rangements with  our  allies  in  the 
future. 

We  must  do  a  better  job  of  tying  to- 
gether our  economic  and  security  poli- 
cies. 

And  we  must  exercise  the  kind  of 
leadership  that  preserves  American 
and  Western  security  interests  while 
sustaining  our  alliances  wherever  pos- 
sible. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 
I  yield. 

Mr.  DIXON  addressed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Presslek]. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  This  is  somewhat 
of  a  painful  moment  for  me,  because  I 
love  President  Bush  and  support  him. 
I  love  our  Republican  leaders  in  this 
Senate  and  usually  support  them.  I 
must  part  company  today  however,  be- 
cause I  also  love  the  American  farmers 
and  workers,  whom  I  am  convinced 
will  be  hurt  by  this  agreement.  I  shall 
vote  for  the  Dixon  amendment,  and  I 
shall  oppose  this  FSX  deal. 

I  have  the  declassified  GAO  report 
here  today,  which  says  that  in  fact  the 


technology  that  Japan  is  giving  us  is 
out  of  date,  and  the  technology  we  are 
giving  them  is  our  best  technology,  the 
best  aeronautics  technology  in  the 
world. 

This  is  a  General  Accoimting  Office 
report.  It  is  an  extremely  important 
report.  Every  Member  of  the  Senate 
should  read  it,  and  so  should  our 
fellow  coimtrymen. 

Today's  Washington  Post  has  a 
major  ariticle  entitled,  "GAO  Criti- 
cizes FSX  Fighter  Jet  Deal  With 
Japan."  I  intend  to  insert  that  article 
in  the  Record. 

Also.  Mr.  President,  I  feel  strongly 
that  this  agreement  should  be  linked 
to  farm  exports.  I  come  from  a  farm 
State.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
Japan  has  broken  agricultural  agree- 
ments with  us.  Japan  refuses  to  take 
our  beef  in.  It  says  it  will  take  our 
beef,  but  it  inspects  and  reinspects  the 
beef.  Japan  refuses  to  trade  on  an 
equal  playing  field.  Our  farmers  are 
suffering  because  of  that. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Japanese  are 
coming  here  to  buy  up  farm  land.  The 
New  York  Times  had  a  major  article 
Sunday  in  the  business  section  on  the 
agricultural  activities  of  the  Japanese 
in  the  United  States,  particularly  in 
California. 

This  is  totally  unfair  in  comparison 
with  what  our  companies  can  do  there. 
Mr.  President,  I  have  talked  to  sever- 
al businessmen  and  others  who  tried 
to  do  business  in  Japan.  Their  prod- 
ucts inspected  and  reinspected.  There 
are  holdups.  It  Is  not  an  equal  playing 
field. 

I  believe  very  strongly  in  the  United 
States  keeping  its  competitive  edge. 

I  am  the  ranking  member  on  the  Sci- 
ence Subcommittee  and  just  today  we 
had  a  hearing  on  high-definition  TV. 
The  same  thing  is  happening  in  that 
area,  and  I  asked  today  why  U.S.  com- 
panies cannot  compete  in  high-defini- 
tion TV. 

Let  us  remember  that  the  only 
VCR's  for  sale  in  the  United  States  are 
those  made  abroad.  There  are  none 
made  in  the  United  States  anymore. 
All  VCR's  are  made  abroad. 

That  is  a  dramatic  statement.  I  told 
my  staff  to  check  that  because  it 
sounded  unbelievable. 

We  cannot  compete  in  these  areas 
because  the  Japanese  use  government 
subsidies,  monopoly  practices,  unfair 
pricing  practices,  cutting  the  floor  out 
from  the  small  businessmen  and 
women,  using  trade  practices  that  our 
own  people  cannot  use.  and  getting 
credit  in  excess  of  what  our  own 
people  can  get  in  this  coimtry. 

I  think  it  is  time  we  send  a  signal  to 
the  Japanese,  a  clear  signal,  that  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  is  tired  of 
this.  We  want  equality. 

Our  people  can  compete,  if  they 
have  an  equal  playing  field,  if  things 
are  fair. 


Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  submit  the 
New  York  Times  article  on  Japanese 
agricultural  practices  for  the  Recoro. 

I  wish  to  say  in  closing  that  we  live  in  a 
global  world.  We  cannot  close  things  off, 
but  we  also  cannot  give  away  the  aeronau- 
tics technology  that  we  have,  the  one  area 
in  which  we  have  a  lead.  We  cannot  give 
away  to  a  foreign  power  the  Jobs  of  Ameri- 
can small  businessmen,  of  American  work- 
ers, or  of  American  farmers.  What  is  hap- 
pening today  in  the  Senate  has  a  much 
broader  impact  than  the  FSX  agreement. 

There  should  be  linkage  of  the  FSX 
agreement  to  agricultiu^  treaties  and 
to  the  behavior  of  the  Japanese  in 
other  trade  areas.  We  need  linkage  of 
some  of  these  treaties,  just  as  we  use 
linkage  in  arms  control  agreements. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  shall  vote  enthu- 
siastically for  the  Dixon  amendment, 
and  I  shall  enthusiastically  oppose 
this  FSX  deal. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  ask  imanimous  consent  to 
print  some  additional  material  in  the 
Record. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Yes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  May  16, 1989] 

GAO  Criticizes  FSX  Jet  Fighter  Deal 
With  Japan 

(By  Stuart  Auerbach) 
The  General  Accounting  Office  yesterday 
directly  challenged  assertions  by  the  Bush 
administration  that  the  United  States  will 
gain  access  to  superior  Japanese  technology 
by  joint  development  of  a  new  generation 
fighter  plane,  the  FSX. 

The  GAO,  in  a  declassified  report  released 
on  the  eve  of  a  Senate  vote  on  the  FSX 
deal,  said  the  United  SUtes  is  "superior  to 
Japan"  in  the  composites  technology  needed 
to  produce  a  light  but  strong  wing  made  of 
plastics  and  is  probably  ahead  in  radar  tech- 
nology. These  are  the  two  areas  in  which 
administration  officials  said  the  United 
States  could  gain  technology  from  Japan. 

Critics  have  denounced  the  deal  as  a  give- 
away of  U.S.  aeronautics  technology  that 
will  enable  the  Japanese  to  develop  their 
own  civilian  aircraft  industry.  But  Defense 
Secretary  Richard  B.  Cheney  insists  that 
U.S.  manufacturers  will  gain  access  to  supe- 
rior Japanese  technology  through  the  Joint 
development  of  the  proposed  advanced 
fighter. 

"Suggestions  that  the  Japanese  have 
nothing  in  which  we  would  be  interested  un- 
derestimates Japanese  technological  capa- 
bilities .  .  .  and  denies  our  defense  industry 
the  synergistic  benefit  of  technological  co- 
operation," Cheney  said  in  recent  congres- 
sional testimony. 

But  the  GAO  report,  which  has  floated 
around  Capitol  Hill  in  a  classified  form 
during  the  past  two  weeks,  disputes  that 
conclusion. 

"Our  preliminary  observations  are  that, 
overall,  the  United  States  has  superior  com- 
posites technology  and  appears  to  be  ahead 
In  radar  development,"  Assistant  Comptrol- 
ler General  Frank  C.  Con&han  wrote  Sen. 
Alan  J.  Dixon  (D-Ill.),  a  leader  of  the  bipar- 
tisan congressional  effort  to  derail  the 
agreement. 
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To  defeftt  the  FSX  acreement.  the  Senate 
and  House  each  must  pass  resolutions  of  dis- 
approval and  be  prepared  to  muster  the 
two-thirds  majorities  needed  to  override  an 
almost-certain  presidential  veto.  The  Senate 
Is  due  to  vote  this  afternoon;  the  House  will 
not  vote  on  the  FSX  unless  the  Senate  de- 
feats the  agreement,  which  is  considered  un- 
likely. 

In  Its  report,  the  GAO  called  the  Japanese 
design  for  an  FSX  wing  made  of  composites 
a  "high  risk"  strategy  that  was  rejected  by 
the  United  SUtes  after  tesU  in  the  19708 
"because  of  costs  and  risks."  Even  if  Japan 
succeeds,  the  OAO  continued,  the  design 
presents  "potential  problems"  that  could 
overcome  the  advantage  of  reduced  weight. 

Furthermore,  the  GAO  said  American 
manufacturers  possess  an  expertise  in  ad- 
vanced composites  for  aircraft  that  is  "ex- 
cellent and  superior  to  Japan"  with  "a  dem- 
onstrated and  proven  capability"  In  produc- 
tion. 

"Should  the  Japanese  prove  successful  in 
m»ktn|f  an  economically  competitive  wing 
box  [of  composites],  the  D.S.  requirement 
for  this  technology  may  be  modest,"  the 
GAO  concluded. 

The  GAO  was  less  definitive  on  the  ques- 
tion of  phased  array  radar,  the  other  area  in 
which  the  administration  said  the  United 
States  could  learn  from  Japanese  technolo- 
gy. The  GAO  report  cited  a  paper  prepared 
In  B<arch  by  the  Air  Force's  Wright  Re- 
search and  Development  Center  that  said 
Japan  needs  to  develop  radar  for  the  FSX 
to  catch  up  with  U.S.  technology. 

"The  report  stated  that  Japan  appeared 
to  have  less  radar  experience  than  the 
United  States  and  lacked  vital  knowledge  in 
terms  of  defining  module  performance.  The 
report  stated  it  was  unlikely  that  any  signif- 
icant technology  flow  from  Japan  would 
result  from  the  FSX  agreement."  the  GAO 
sUted. 

It  added  that  U.S.  knowledge  of  Japanese 
radar  technology  is  limited  "because  Japa- 
nese officals  have  refused  to  release  detailed 
test  and  evaluation  data,"  which  'has  been 
identified  as  proprietary  and  classified." 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  May  14. 19891 

Japah's  New  Fakm  Belt 

(By  Andrew  Pollack) 

Sam  Pramcisco.— In  California's  agricul- 
tural belt,  a  meat-packing  plant  that  has 
been  closed  for  years  reopened  recently  with 
new  financial  backing— Japanese.  In  the 
same  dty.  Fresno,  a  Japanese  textile  compa- 
ny, is  building  what  will  be  the  first  cotton 
mill  west  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

In  the  Napa  Valley.  California's  famous 
wliterles  will  soon  be  Joined  by  a  sake  facto- 
ry built  by  a  Japanese  brewing  company, 
complete  with  the  obligatory  tasting  room 
for  tourists. 

From  the  California  wine  country  to  the 
Florida  citrus  groves  and  Montana  ranches, 
a  wave  of  Japanese  investment  Is  sweeping 
through  American  agriculture  and  food 
proceasing. 

Much  of  the  investment  has  been  spurred 
by  trade  agreements  signed  last  year  that 
opened  Japan's  market  to  increased  imports 
of  beef,  citrus  products  and  other  foods. 
Production  costs  here  are  far  lower  than  in 
Japan,  the  land  of  the  $25  melon  and  the 
$30-a-pound  sirloin.  To  compete  against 
cheap  Imports,  Japanese  companies  are  es- 
tablishing their  own  sources  of  Inexpensive 
food  In  the  United  SUtes. 

"It's  very  economical  to  produce  here  and 
export  to  Japan."  said  Taizo  Sano,  a  repre- 
sentative here  of  the  Kagome  Company, 


Japan's  largest  ketchup  and  fruit  drink  fac- 
tory in  Los  Banos.  Calif. 

The  Japanese  Investment  Is  generally  wel- 
comed, for  it  is  helping  revitalize  depressed 
American  farm  areas  and  is  providing  a  new 
market  for  American  agricultural  products. 
In  fact.  California  officials  recently  com- 
pleted a  trip  to  Japan  specifically  to  court 
food  companies. 

But  the  trend  is  also  stirring  some  uneasi- 
ness. After  similar  waves  of  investment  in 
factories,  banks  and  real  estate,  even  the 
American  cowboy  now  seems  to  be  falling 
under  Japanese  sway.  And  some  feel  frus- 
trated that  after  the  United  SUtes  finally 
pried  open  Japan's  food  market  to  American 
food  exports,  it  is  the  Japanese  companies 
that  are  positioning  themselves  to  benefit, 
possibly  blocking  American  competitors. 

Some  cattlemen,  although  not  many,  have 
raised  concern,  said  Thomas  M.  Cook,  direc- 
tor of  industry  affairs  for  the  National 
Cattlemen's  Association  in  Washington, 
which  at  its  last  convention  resolved  to 
monitor  the  situation.  "They  want  to  sell 
them  the  beef,  not  the  operations,"  he  said. 

But  Japanese  companies  argue  that  they 
need  food  production  facilities  to  tailor  the 
products  to  Japanese  tastes.  For  example, 
Japanese  consumers  prefer  a  fatty,  highly 
marbled  beef,  they  say. 

"Our  American  consumer  now  is  geared  to 
the  lean  type  of  beef.  They  can't  really  go 
out  on  the  open  market  and  buy  the  cattle 
they  want,"  said  Gene  Davis,  president  of 
Mount  ShasU  Beef,  in  Cottonwood,  Calif., 
which  is  partly  Japanese  owned. 

To  be  sure,  Japanese  investment  is  still  in 
its  infancy,  and  might  prove  to  be  as  incon- 
sequential as  the  feared  Arab  invasion  in 
the  I970's,  which  led  Congress  to  require 
disclosure  of  foreign  purchases  of  farm 
land. 

Altogether,  foreigners  own  only  12.5  mil- 
lion acres,  or  just  under  1  percent  of  the  1.3 
billion  acres  of  privately  owned  American 
farmland  and  tlmberland,  according  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  Japanese 
own  only  218,000  acres,  less  than  2  percent 
of  that  held  by  foreigners. 

Still,  after  holding  steady  for  many  years, 
the  amount  of  Japanese-owned  farmland 
Jumped  more  than  40  percent  in  1988.  Japa- 
nese made  42  purchases  totaling  65,000 
acres  in  1988,  a  steep  rise  from  the  15  acqui- 
sitions totaling  less  than  5,000  acres  in  1987. 

The  major  purchases  in  1988  included  the 
$3.5  million  purchase  of  a  31,000-acre  ranch 
in  Colorado  by  Otaka  International  and  a 
$54  million  stake  in  the  huge  25,000-acre 
FeUsmere  citrus  grove  in  Florida  by  the  Su- 
mitomo Corporation.  The  2^nchiku  Compa- 
ny, a  major  meat  wholesaler,  bought  Mon- 
tana's 28,000-acre  Selkirk  Ranch,  but  too 
late  to  be  Included  in  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment's 1988  tally. 

Tetsusaburo  Hayashi,  director  of  agricul- 
ture for  the  Japan  External  Trade  Organi- 
zation, a  trade  promotion  agency  affiliated 
with  the  Japanese  Government,  said  that  at 
least  40  Japanese  food  companies  had  some 
factory  or  other  facilities  in  the  United 
SUtes,  with  about  half  of  those  in  Califor- 
nia. But  he  expects  the  number  to  grow  rap- 
idly. 

"E^rery  resUurant  chain  and  supermarket 
is  forced  to  think  about  the  possibility  in 
order  to  compete  with  other  companies  or 
with  Imported  food,"  said  Mr.  Hayashi,  who 
Is  based  in  Los  Angeles.  "It's  still  low  key. 
but  below  the  water  many  companies  are 
doing  research  or  feasibility  studies." 

Under  a  trade  agreement  reached  last 
June.  Japan's  import  quotas  on  beef  and  or- 


anges will  be  raised  each  year  until  they  dis- 
appear in  April  1991.  Orange  juice  quotas 
will  end  in  April  1992.  Quotas  on  other 
products,  including  tomato  sauce,  apple 
juice  and  ice  cream  will  end  at  various  times 
during  the  next  three  years  imder  a  sepa- 
rate agreement  signed  about  a  month  later. 

Even  with  the  quotas.  Japan  has  become 
the  largest  export  market  for  American 
farm  products,  surpassing  all  the  Western 
European  nations  combined.  But  with  the 
quotas  being  lifted,  some  analysis  say  the 
market  for  American  products,  particularly 
beef  and  fruit  juices,  could  easily  double  or 
triple. 

Japanese  companies  are  attracted  to  the 
United  States  in  part  by  the  comparatively 
low  prices— raw  food  products  like  tomatoes 
are  one-fifth  their  cost  in  Japan,  where  land 
is  limited.  But  other  factors  are  also  impor- 
tant, including  the  weakness  of  the  dollar 
against  the  yen  and  the  lower  cost  of  Ameri- 
can packaging  materials,  like  aluminum 
cans.  Those  factors  make  it  economical  for 
companies  like  Kagome  to  produce  and 
package  ketchup  and  fruit  drinks  in  Califor- 
nia, rather  than  Japan. 

So  far,  much  of  the  action  appears  to  be 
in  beef.  Japanese  beef  consumption  is  only 
one-fifth  the  American  level  per  capiU  at 
present,  so  Japan  could  become  a  big 
market  for  American  beef  producers,  who 
are  facing  a  decline  in  domestic  consump- 
tion. 

Earlier  this  month,  a  Japanese  company 
named  Stamina  Foods  and  the  Marubeni 
Corporation,  a  Japanese  trading  company, 
announced  that  they  would  build  a  beef- 
processing  plant  in  Fremont,  Neb.,  to 
produce  special  cuts  of  meat  for  exi>ort  to 
Japan.  Japanese  companies  have  also 
bought  the  Washington  Beef  Company,  a 
processor  in  Yakima,  Wash.,  and  half  of  Co- 
lonial Beef  in  Philadelphia. 

In  California.  Masaaki  Tanabe,  an  export- 
er, has  put  together  a  network  of  joint  ven- 
tures with  Americans,  Including  a  ranch  to 
breed  cattle,  feeding  lots  to  fatten  them  and 
packing  houses  to  slaughter  and  butcher 
them  into  Japanese-style  cuts.  Mount 
ShasU  Beef,  as  well  as  Southfield  Beef 
Packing  Inc.,  which  took  over  the  deserted 
meat-packing  plant  in  Fresno,  are  two  of 
these  ventures.  Americans  nm  them  and  are 
part  owners. 

The  meat  from  this  vertically  integrated 
network  will  then  be  exported  by  Mr.  Tan- 
abe's  South  Pasadena  company.  Mercury 
Overseas,  which  is  partly  owned  by  the 
Hannan  Corporation,  a  major  meat  whole- 
saler in  Osaka. 

Other  food  areas  are  also  seeing  Japanese 
investments.  At  least  five  California  winer- 
ies have  been  bought  in  the  last  few  years 
by  Japanese  brewers  and  pharmaceutical 
companies,  eager  to  learn  about  wine  in  gen- 
eral and  to  supply  the  growing  Japanese 
market,  where  California  wine  is  starting  to 
make  inroads. 

Several  American  bottling  companies  are 
already  bottling  fruit  and  soft  drinks  for 
Japanese  companies. 

Even  rice,  the  product  Japan  has  given 
the  most  protection,  is  seeing  some  action. 
While  rice  cannot  be  imported  easily,  some 
products  made  from  rice  can.  A  Japanese- 
owned  company  called  American  Sunny 
Foods,  based  in  Stockton,  Calif.,  began  ex- 
porting rice  flour  to  Japan  last  year,  mixing 
it  with  sugar  to  skirt  the  import  barriers. 
The  sugar  is  removed  and  sold  in  Japan,  and 
the  flour  is  used  to  make  rice  pastries 
known  as  mochl,  a  spokesman  said. 
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The  American  production  of  sake,  a  rice 
wine,  goes  mainly  to  supply  Japanese  res- 
taurants in  this  country,  but  California  offi- 
cials expect  exports  to  begin  eventually. 
The  Napa  sake  factory,  which  will  be  the 
fourth  in  California,  is  being  built  by 
Kohnan  Inc.,  which  is  owned  by  Satsuma 
Shuzo,  a  Japanese  brewing  company. 
Kohnan  also  bought  a  Napa  winery,  which 
it  has  renamed  the  Silverado  Hills  Cellars, 
according  to  Kojiro  (Mike)  Iwasaki,  its 
president. 

One  long-term  threat  to  American  food 
and  agriculture  companies  is  that  the  Japa- 
nese will  use  their  United  States  facilities 
not  only  for  exports  but  also  to  penetrate 
the  American  market.  Indeed,  the  Fresno 
cotton  mill— being  built  by  a  Japanese  tex- 
tile producer,  Nisshinbo  Industries,  along 
with  Kanematsu  Gosho  Ltd.,  a  trading  com- 
pany—is aimed  at  selling  to  the  American 
market  where  there  are  barriers  to  imported 
textiles. 

Mr.  Sano  of  Kagome  said  the  company 
was  also  thinking  eventually  of  expanding 
its  California  facility  to  move  into  the 
United  SUtes  ketchup  market,  first  by  pro- 
ducing for  American  companies.  The  facto- 
ry in  Los  Banos  will  only  use  one-quarter  of 
the  land  the  company  bought.  "We  have 
room  to  grow,"  he  said. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  yield  7  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Ohio.  Sena- 
tor Metzenbaum. 
Mr.   METZENBAUM.   I   thank   the 

Senator  from  Illinois.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  speak  not  in 
substance  as  to  whether  this  is  a  good 
deal  or  a  bad  deal.  I  have  concluded  in 
my  own  mind  that  I  do  not  like  the 
deal  and  I  am  going  to  vote  to  support 
the  Dixon  proposal. 

But.  I  wish  to  speak  for  a  few  min- 
utes about  the  obsession  with  secrecy 
that  has  surrounded  and  enclosed  this 
FSX  deal. 

It  is  amazing  that  this  deal  has 
become  a  very  secretive  kind  of 
matter.  Most  of  the  facts  on  this  deal 
are  being  kept  hidden  from  the  public. 
Why?  I  cannot  understand  why  any- 
thing has  to  be  secret.  Nobody  is 
asking  to  know  the  specifics  of  how 
you  build  the  plane,  or  the  engines,  or 
the  wings.  The  question  is  why  are  the 
terms  of  the  deal  not  being  made 
available  to  the  American  people? 
They  are  entitled  to  know.  A  Senator 
can  go  look  at  the  document  which  is 
about  that  thick  but  a  member  of  his 
or  her  staff  cannot  look  at  it.  And  the 
American  people  do  not  know  what 
the  deal  is  all  about  except  what  they 
read  in  the  paper  or  hear  on  the  night- 
ly news. 

The  memorandum  of  intent  between 
the  United  States  and  Japan,  which 
lays  out  the  terms  of  the  deal,  is 
secret.  Nobody  can  know.  Why? 

There  are  secret  side  agreements  be- 
tween our  Secretary  of  State  and  Am- 


bassador Matsunaga,  according  to  in- 
formation this  Senator  has. 

I  understand  there  are  secret  oral 
agreements.  What  are  they?  To  what 
point  do  they  address  themselves? 

Is  there  something  there  that  the 
American  people  carmot  know? 

I  have  tremendous  respect  for  our 
President  and  for  our  Secretary  of 
State.  But  I  believe  that  government 
ought  to  be  conducted  in  public  as 
much  as  possible  and  that  the  people 
have  a  right  to  know. 

Who  is  insisting  on  all  this  secrecy? 
We  do  not  even  know  that. 

Is  it  our  side?  And  if  it  is  our  side 
why  are  we  insisting  upon  it?  Is  it  the 
Japanese  Government?  And  if  it  is  the 
Japanese  Government  why  are  they 
insisting  upon  all  this  secrecy? 

Rumor  has  it— and  I  do  not  know 
that  this  is  a  fact,  but  I  cannot  find 
out  the  fact— that  our  Department  of 
Defense  has  insisted  on  the  secrecy  be- 
cause the  Japanese  want  it. 

And  you  have  to  say  why  is  our  De- 
partment of  Defense  insistent  upon 
protecting  the  Japanese  because  they 
want  secrecy?  This  is  a  big  deal.  This 
is  an  important  deal.  I  can  understand 
secrecy  with  respect  to  classified  mate- 
rial. I  can  understand  secrecy  with  re- 
spect to  certain  intelligence  informa- 
tion. But  I  do  not  understand  secrecy 
with  respect  to  the  matter  of  building 
an  airplane,  and  nobody  is  asking  what 
the  details  of  that  construction  are. 
All  we  want  to  know  is  what  are  all 
the  terms. 

If  this  is  such  a  fair  deal,  why  do  the 
Japanese  believe  it  is  in  their  interest 
to  keep  the  details  hidden  from  public 
view? 

If  it  is  such  a  great  deal,  why  is  our 
own  side  so  insistent  that  it  not  be 
made  public?  Even  more  important, 
why  is  the  Bush  administration  com- 
plying with  the  Japanese  request 
about  secrecy? 

How  does  the  administration  expect 
to  raise  public  support  for  a  deal,  the 
very  details  of  which  are  being  kept 
hidden  from  the  American  people? 

The  American  people  put  $7  billion 
into  the  P-16.  They  paid  for  it.  They 
have  a  right  to  know  the  facts. 

It  makes  me  very  suspicious.  More 
and  more,  in  recent  years,  the  cloak  of 
secrecy  is  being  used  to  hide  what  is 
either  a  bad  deal,  a  major  cost  over- 
nm.  or  a  poorly  managed  weapons  pro- 
gram. 

You  name  it.  If  it  is  a  bad  deal,  then 
we  should  not  be  making  it.  Is  that  the 
reason  it  is  blacked  out?  I  do  not  know. 

Secrecy  is  not  an  appropriate  way 
for  two  close  allies  to  operate  on  a 
project  that  requires  close  cooperation 
every  step  of  the  way. 

Secret  agreements  are  impossible  to 
verify,  and  difficult  to  implement 
down  the  road. 

We  should  have  the  facts  on  the 
table  now,  before  we  help  Japan  gain 


an  edge  in  yet  another  high  technolo- 
gy industry. 

Mr.  President.  I  stand  before  you 
and  I  say  that  I  have  concluded  to 
vote  against  this  agreement  because  I 
do  not  think  it  is  right,  but  if  there 
were  no  other  reason  to  vote  s«ainst 
it,  I  would  be  prepared  to  vote  against 
it  because  the  facts  are  being  kept 
from  the  American  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  President.  I  understand  from  my 
colleague,  the  manager  on  the  other 
side,  that  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  will  be  here  momentarily  to 
state  the  position  of  the  administra- 
tion as  the  leader  on  their  side. 

So  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quonun  until  such  time  as  the  minori- 
ty leader  gets  to  the  floor.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legisltive  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Re- 
publican leader.  Senator  Dole. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Republican  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
thank  my  colleague,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Indiana,  for  his  efforts 
on  behalf  of  the  administration,  and  I 
think  efforts  in  the  right  direction,  to 
defeat  the  disapproval  resolution. 

I  certainly  know  the  frustrations.  I 
listened  to  my  friend  from  New 
Mexico,  Senator  Dobienici,  say  we 
ought  to  renegotiate.  Well,  a  lot  of  us 
think  we  ought  to  renegotiate  the 
budget  agreements,  too.  Nothing  is 
perfect  aroimd  here.  But  I  assume 
some  of  us  will  vote  for  the  budget 
conference  report  even  though  we  do 
not  think  it  is  quite  the  way  it  should 
be. 

I  assume  that  all  of  us  can  find  fault 
with  the  Japanese  when  it  comes  to 
trade,  but  I  think  we  all  know  that  we 
are  friends  and  we  are  allies.  Many  of 
our  problems  are  ours  and  many  may 
have  been  caused  by  unfair  competi- 
tion. 

We  are  all  upset  when  we  read  about 
the  noncompliance  with  the  semicon- 
ductor agreement  in  1986  that  is  going 
to  cost  the  United  States  a  great  deal 
of  money,  some  say  as  much  as  $5  bil- 
lion in  sales.  And  we  are  upset  when 
we  find  the  Japanese  exclude  us  from 
the  $12%  billion  Japanese  supercom- 
puter market.  We  are  upset  when  we 
caimot  get  some  of  our  farm  products 
into  the  Japanese  market — cannot  get 
citrus  or  beef.  They  do  buy  a  lot  of 
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grain,  and  of  course  they  pay  when 
they  buy. 

This  Senator  was  one  of  the  first 
Members  of  the  Congress  to  urge  our 
trade  representatives  to  cite  the  Japa- 
nese for  failure  to  abide  by  the  Moss 
telecommunications  agreement.  Those 
violations  may  have  cost  U.S.  manu- 
facturers a  couple  billion  dollars  in 
sales. 

But  all  those  things  are  trade  prac- 
tices. And  that  is  not  before  us  today. 
We  are  going  to  have  a  chance  when 
we  get  into  the  Super  301  violators 
and  all  those  things  to  do  a  lot  of  tally- 
ing about  what  we  should  do  to  make 
certain  we  have  a  level  playing  field 
with  the  Japanese  on  trade. 

Ambassador  Carla  Hills  has  indicat- 
ed she  will  use  every  weapon  at  her 
disposal  to  take  on  unfair  trade  bar- 
riers. Competition  is  one  tiling;  unfair 
trade  barriers  are  something  else. 

What  we  are  considering  today  and 
what  has  been  debated  on  the  floor  is 
an  agreement— an  agreement  devel- 
oped by  the  administration  and  signed 
and  sealed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  It  has  been  reviewed 
time  and  time  again  by  experts  in  the 
Pentagon,  the  White  House,  private 
industry.  Commerce,  the  State  Depart- 
ment, and  the  Halls  of  Congress.  The 
consensus  of  those  experts  is  that  this 
is  a  good  deal  for  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  2  years  ago  Japan  de- 
cided to  develop  and  produce  its  own 
fighter  jet  aircraft.  Perhaps  we  could 
have  convinced  them  to  purchase  the 
P-16.  The  Byrd-Dole-Danforth  sense- 
of-the-Senate  amendment  in  July  1987 
encouraged  just  such  an  off-the-shelf 
purchase.  However,  that  would  have 
been  an  unprecedented  achievement 
because  no  other  major  industrial 
nation  buys  advanced  fighters  abroad. 

In  any  event,  that  time  has  passed. 
So  today  we  can  either  accept  a  40-per- 
cent share  of  the  estimated  $6  billion 
in  development  and  production  reve- 
nues from  this  deal,  which  translates 
into  approximately  a  $2.5  billion  re- 
duction in  our  trade  deficit,  or  we  can 
simply  walk  away.  And  several  of  our 
allies,  I  might  add.  are  hoping  we  take 
the  walk,  because  they  are  eager  to 
take  our  place  and  make  the  deal  with 
the  Japanese. 

Opix>nents  of  the  FSX  agreement 
argues  that  the  deal  will  facilitate 
Japan's  entry  into  the  commercial 
aviation  industry.  No  one  denies  Japan 
would  like  to  be  competitive  with  the 
United  States  in  commercial  aviation. 
If  it  succeeds  and  if  the  FSX  agree- 
ment is  implemented,  many  will  point 
to  this  agreement  as  the  reason  for 
Japan's  success.  Yet  many  of  my  col- 
leagues should  be  aware  the  Japanese 
Government  has  already  entered  into 
coproduction  agreements  with  our 
major  commercial  aircraft  manufac- 
turers. 

Moreover,  the  F-16  technology 
which  Japan  will  receive  under  this 


agreement  has  only  very  marginal  rel- 
evance to  civil  aircraft.  In  addition, 
the  use  of  suiy  technologies  which  are 
potentially  sensitive,  such  as  fire  con- 
trol or  computer  source  codes,  is  re- 
stricted to  the  FSX  Program.  And, 
again,  that  was  underscored  and  un- 
derlined by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, Secretary  Mosbacher,  in  a 
meeting  with  a  nimiber  of  us  just 
about  a  week  ago. 

They  cannot  be  transferred  to  com- 
mercial endeavors.  That  is  why  all 
major  U.S.  commercial  aviation  manu- 
facturers support  this  initiative. 

Finally,  the  administration's  agree- 
ment specifies  that  Japan  cannot 
enter  into  FSX  production  without  ne- 
gotiating a  separate  memorandum  of 
understanding  with  the  United  States. 
So  we  are  going  to  have  another  op- 
portunity. We  are  going  to  have  a 
chance  to  review  this  all  again  and 
review  its  final  terms  before  produc- 
tion begins. 

Under  the  existing  FSX  agreement, 
for  example,  the  United  States  will 
supply  all  engines  used  during  the  de- 
velopment phase.  When  the  produc- 
tion phase  is  negotiated.  Congress  will 
be  able  to  ensure  that  U.S.  engines  are 
again  included. 

Mr.  I*resident,  the  FSX  agreement 
now  before  the  Congress  is  in  the  na- 
tional interest  of  the  United  States  for 
sound  military  and  economic  reasons. 

So  it  seems  to  me  for  all  the  reasons 
stated  by  those  who  support  the 
FSX— and  some  are  experts  in  this 
matter.  And  I  do  not  profess  to  be  an 
expert,  but  I  do  believe  that  there  is 
something  to  be  said,  as  the  President 
told  many  of  us  this  morning.  This 
agreement  was  made  last  November.  It 
is  an  agreement.  It  was  made  by  Presi- 
dent Reagan.  Some  people  complained 
about  the  agreement.  It  was  tightened 
up  by  President  Bush,  but  it  is  still  an 
agreement  with  the  Government  of 
Japan  and  that  agreement  ought  to  be 
honored  unless  there  is  some  compel- 
ling reason  not  to  do  so. 

But  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  and  others  have  testified  that 
this  agreement  will  not  give  Japan 
what  it  takes  to  become  an  aerospace 
competitor.  Therefore,  I  see  many  rea- 
sons to  support  this  agreement  and 
none,  given  the  realities  before  us,  to 
oppose  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  letters  from  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  Mr.  Mosbacher;  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  the  President's  Secu- 
rity Adviser,  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  be  printed  in  the  Record,  all  of 
which  support  the  FSX  package. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  t)e  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Secrxtary  op  Coiocerce, 

Washington,  DC. 
Hon.  Robert  J.  Dole, 

Republican  Leader,   U.S.  Senate,   Washing- 
ton, DC. 

Dear  Senator  Dole:  I  have  thoroughly  re- 
viewed the  FSX  co-development  project 
with  Japan  and  have  determined  that  pro- 
ceeding with  this  agreement  is  In  the  best 
interests  of  the  United  States.  I  urge  you  to 
support  this  project  for  the  following  rea- 
sons: 

The  U.S.  workshare  will  be  approximately 
40  percent  for  both  the  development  and 
production  phases. 

Based  on  an  estimated  development 
budget  of  $1.2  billion,  the  U.S.  development 
worlcshare  will  be  approximately  $480  mil- 
lion. 

Based  on  an  estimated  production  budget 
of  $5  billion,  U.S.  production  workshare  will 
be  about  $2  billion. 

The  entire  cost  of  the  program  will  be 
funded  by  Japan. 

The  United  States  will  receive  from  Japan 
free  of  charge  any  technology  that  is  de- 
rived from  U.S.  P-16  technical  data. 

The  United  States  is  guaranteed  the  right 
to  purchase  any  FSX  technology  developed 
solely  by  Japan. 

The  FSX  Agreement  is  now  structured  to 
carefully  control  the  flow  of  sensitive  U.S. 
technologies.  Including  flight  and  fire  con- 
trol computer  software,  engine  and  other 
sensitive  technologies. 

To  assure  oversight  of  the  agreement,  a 
bilateral  Technical  Steering  Committee, 
chaired  by  a  U.S.  and  Japanese  General  Of- 
ficer, will  be  established  to  implement  the 
provisions  of  the  Memorandum  of  Under- 
standing and  to  monitor  workshare  and 
technology  flow  issues.  A  Commerce  repre- 
sentative wUl  participate  on  the  Committee. 

As  a  result  of  the  clarifications  received 
from  the  Government  of  Japan,  my  initial 
concerns  regarding  this  project  have  been 
satisfied,  and  I  am  confident  that  co-devel- 
opment of  the  FSX  fighter  with  Japan  is  in 
the  economic  and  security  interests  of  the 
United  States. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  A.  Mosbacher. 

Secretary  of  Defense, 
Washington,  DC,  May  16,  1989. 
Hon.  Robert  Dole, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Dole:  The  FSX  agreement 
with  Japan  has  received  considerable  atten- 
tion in  recent  weeks.  Unfortunately,  tn  ad- 
dressing the  concerns  about  the  potential 
impact  on  U.S.  industrial  competitiveness, 
the  fact  that  the  FSX  is  meant  to  signifi- 
cantly enhance  the  mutual  security  of 
Japan  and  the  United  States  in  the  North- 
west Pacific  seems  to  have  been  lost  in  the 
debate. 

The  F^X  agreement  will  provide  Japan 
with  a  modem  support  fighter  to  allow  the 
Japanese  Self  Defense  Forces  to  better  meet 
their  mission  of  defense  of  Japan— including 
the  43,000  U.S.  military  men  and  women  re- 
siding there— and  the  sea  lanes  out  to  1,000 
nautical  miles.  It  will  do  this  by  delivering 
an  aircraft  with  longer  range  and  more  ef- 
fective weapons  capability  for  the  envi- 
sioned mission  than  the  baseline  F-16  air- 
craft from  which  it  was  developed. 

The  FSX  agreement,  as  clarified  by  Presi- 
dent Bush,  builds  on  and  maintains  our 
complementary  defense  policy  with  Japan. 
Failure  of  this  agreement  would  encourage 
those  in  Japan  who  would  like  to  see  a  more 
independent    security    policy    vis-a-vis    the 
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United  States,  and  would  vindicate  those 
who  advocated  development  of  an  indige- 
nous fighter  because  they  felt  the  U.S.  was 
not  a  reliable  security  partner. 

Under  the  leadership  of  President  Bush, 
economic  factors  have  taken  a  higher  priori- 
ty in  our  overall  strategic  thinking.  I  assure 
you  that  Secretary  Mosbacher  and  I  fully 
understand  the  desire  in  the  Congress  that 
we  consider  fully  the  economic  Impacts  in 
all  future  negotiations  of  this  type.  We  are 
pledged,  under  the  guidance  of  President 
Bush,  to  make  sure  that  this  process  reflects 
the  proper  concerns  of  you  and  your  col- 
leagues. It  Is  my  firm  belief  that  the  present 
PSX  agreement  strikes  the  proper  balance 
between  concerns  about  the  future  econom- 
ic competitiveness  of  our  aerospace  industry 
and  the  need  of  the  U.S. -Japan  alliance  for 
a  modem  fighter  aircraft  to  meet  mutual  se- 
curity requirements  in  the  Northwest  Pacif- 
ic. 

I  would  ask  that,  as  you  enter  the  final  de- 
liberations on  the  PSX  issue,  you  keep  in 
mind  this  balance.  Clearly  there  is  a  trade 
imbalance  with  Japan.  This  agreement 
helps  correct  that  imbalance  by  insuring 
that  American  firms  wUl  share  in  over  $2 
billion  in  the  development  and  production 
of  the  PSX.  This  agreement  is  good  for  the 
United  States,  from  the  standpoint  of  na- 
tional security  and  our  economic  interests. 
Sincerely, 

Dick  Cheney. 

The  White  House, 
Washington,  May  15,  1989. 
Hon.  Robert  Byrd, 

Minority  leader,  U.S.  Senate,  Washington, 
DC. 
Dear  Senator  Dole:  Prom  my  vantage 
point  as  National  Security  Advisor,  the  most 
important  points  in  the  PS-X  debate  are: 
how  the  PS-X  will  contribute  to  the  mutual 
defense  in  the  Northwest  Pacific;  implica- 
tions of  the  PS-X  for  the  American  econo- 
my; and  the  precedent  set  by  the  PS-X 
review  for  negotiating  similar  agreements  in 
the  future. 

At  U.S.  urging  in  1981  Japan  agreed  to 
take  responsibUity  for  defending  critical 
sealanes  1,000  miles  outward  from  Japan. 
Under  the  PS-X  program  Japan  will  supply 
130  advanced  fighters  for  this  mission.  The 
PS-X  will  have  performance  characteristics 
not  found  in  current  P-16s,  including  a  sig- 
nificantly larger  combat  radius  which  will 
result  from  extensive  use  of  co-cured  com- 
posites, an  Improved  engine,  larger  fuel 
tanks,  and  a  larger  wing.  Increased  range, 
combined  with  improved  air-to-surface  mls- 
sUe  capability,  will  allow  Japan  to  patrol  the 
sealanes  in  ways  that  would  not  have  been 
possible  with  current  P-16s.  Japanese  R&D 
funds,  amounting  to  $1.2  billion,  will  be 
used  to  develop  a  plane  to  provide  extended 
sealane  defense  without  recourse  to  aircraft 
carriers.  When  this  capabiUty  is  in  place, 
Japan's  contribution  to  the  burden  of 
mutual  defense  in  the  Northwest  Pacific 
will  have  been  significantly  increased. 

The  PS-X  will  contribute  significantly  to 
the  American  economy  by  providing  22.700 
man-years  of  employment  as  well  as  $2.5  bil- 
lion In  relief  for  our  bUateral  trade  imbal- 
ance with  Japan.  U.S.  companies  will  receive 
a  $480  million  (40%)  share  of  the  develop- 
ment work  and  approximately  $2  bUlion 
(40%)  in  production  work.  Sensitive  U.S. 
technology  is  fully  protected  and  Japan  will 
not  receive  direct  access  to  the  state-of-the- 
art  technology  of  our  latest  P-16s.  Japan 
will  pay  R&D  recoupment  charges  on  the 
baseline   P-16.   thereby   compensating   the 


U.S.  taxpayer  for  part  of  the  original  sunk 
costs  of  the  P-16  program.  Japan  will  also 
pay  a  royalty  for  every  PS-X  produced. 

The  PS-X  negotiation,  thorough  inter- 
agency review,  and  subsequent  clarifications 
with  Japan  have  established  a  precedent  by 
putting  U.S.  economic  interests  Into  the  na- 
tional security  equation  more  explicitly 
than  ever  before.  This  broader  concept  of 
national  security  will  be  a  hallmark  of  the 
Bush  Administration. 

Much  of  what  has  been  written  about  the 
PS-X  agreement  has  been  either  misleading 
or  erroneous,  but  after  careful  review  of  sOl 
of  the  arguments  and  the  resulting  Improv- 
ments  In  the  terms  of  the  deal,  I  believe  the 
current  agreement  clearly  represents  the 
best  interests  of  the  United  SUtes.  I  urge 
you  and  your  colleagues  to  support  the 
President  and  vote  against  S.J.  Res.  113. 
Sincerely, 

Brent  Scowcroft. 

The  Secretary  of  State, 
Washington,  May  16,  1989. 
Hon.  Robert  Dole, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Bob:  I  am  writing  to  seek  your  sup- 
port for  the  PSX  agreement  and  to  voice  my 
strong  opposition  to  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 113. 

PSX  represents  not  only  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Japan  but  a  se- 
rious effort  by  the  Administration  to  re- 
spond to  concerns  expressed  by  the  Con- 
gress. When  the  President  entered  office,  he 
ordered  an  interagency  review  of  PSX,  with 
particular  attention  to  Its  economic  and 
technological  implications  for  the  United 
States.  That  review  was  undertaken  with 
great  care;  there  was  no  rush  to  judgment. 
Under  the  PSX  agreement,  benefits  to 
American  workers  and  industry  are  substan- 
tial. We  will  receive  40%  of  the  development 
work  and  approximately  40%  of  produc- 
tion—some 22.000  man-years  of  jobs  and 
$2.5  billion  for  US  industry  over  the  course 
of  the  project,  approximately  the  same 
return  as  if  Japan  had  bought  P-16's  "off- 
the-shelf."  In  addition,  we  have  full  access 
to  all  Japanese  technologies  in  the  project, 
and  we  have  ensured  that  US  technologies 
which  might  have  application  to  the  civil 
aerospace  industry  are  not  transferred  to 
Japan. 

In  examining  PSX,  we  also  kept  in  mind 
the  larger  dimensions  of  our  security  ties 
and  our  overall  relationship  with  Japan. 
The  US-Japan  Treaty  of  Mutual  Coopera- 
tion and  Security  Is  the  foundation  for  our 
political  and  strategic  relations  throughout 
the  Pacific.  PSX  will  bolster  Japan's  de- 
fense capability,  strengthen  our  alliance  and 
help  Japan  assume  a  larger  share  of  the 
common  defense  burden.  As  the  first  mili- 
tary co-development  project  between  the 
world's  two  most  technologically  advanced 
countries.  PSX  sets  an  Important  precedent 
for  future  US-Japan  cooperative  defense  ef- 
forts. 

Having  considered  all  of  these  factors,  the 
President.  Secretary  Mosbacher.  Secretary 
Cheney  and  I  concluded  that  the  PSX 
agreement  clearly  serves  our  national  Inter- 
ests. I  am  hopeful  that  you  will  agree,  and 
that  we  will  be  able  to  count  on  your  sup- 
port for  the  agreement  and  yo\ir  opposition 
to  Senate  Joint  Resolution  113. 
Sincerely  yours. 

James  A.  Baker  III. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,   I  yield 
back  any  time  I  may  have  remaining. 


Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  resolution  of 
disapproval.  I  want  to  state,  however, 
that  I  do  so  with  some  trepidation.  My 
esteemed  colleagues  who  oppose  the 
agreement  to  codevelop  the  PSX  are 
sincere  in  their  disagreement  and  have 
presented  some  very  convincing  argu- 
ments. 

Mr.  President,  many  of  my  constitu- 
ents and  considerable  public  opinion 
are  against  the  proposal.  In  my  heart, 
I  understand  their  concerns.  In  South 
Carolina,  the  textile  industry  Is  a 
prime  example  of  what  foreign  compe- 
tition can  do  to  an  industry.  I  am 
against  giving  away  technology.  As  my 
colleagues  will  remember,  I  cospon- 
sored  legislation  to  prevent  the  sale  of 
certain  military  technology  to  China.  I 
wiU  continue  to  oppose  any  giveaway 
of  technology  that  has  the  potential 
of  being  used  against  our  country. 

I  believe,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
concerns  of  the  American  public  are 
not  only  about  giving  away  technolo- 
gy. My  constituents  and  the  public  are 
especially  concerned  about  the  trade 
imbalance  between  the  United  States 
and  Japan.  I  am  also  concerned  over 
this  trade  imbalance.  The  President 
and  the  Congress  have  to  do  better  in 
breaking  down  the  Japanese  trade  bar- 
riers and  ensuring  fair  and  open  trade 
between  the  United  States  and  Japan. 
Mr.  President,  I  support  the  FSX 
agreement  because  it  is  not  just  a 
matter  of  technology,  but  also  a 
matter  of  foreign  affairs,  economics, 
and  defense. 

I  would  like  to  quote  Mr.  Brent 
Scowcroft.  national  security  advisor  to 
the  President,  regarding  the  FSX  pro- 
gram. I  believe  it  gives  the  best  de- 
scription of  this  vital  program: 

At  United  States  urging.  In  1981  Japan 
agreed  to  take  responsibility  lor  defending 
critical  sealanes  1.000  miles  outward  from 
Japan.  Under  the  PSX  program.  Japan  will 
supply  130  advanced  fighters  for  this  mis- 
sion. The  PSX  will  have  performance  char- 
acteristics not  found  In  current  P-16's.  in- 
cluding a  significantly  larger  combat  radius 
which  will  result  from  extensive  use  of  co- 
cured  composites,  and  improved  engine, 
larger  fuel  tanks,  and  a  larger  wing.  In- 
creased range,  combined  with  improved  air- 
to-surface  missile  capabUlty.  wlU  allow 
Japan  to  patrol  the  sealanes  in  ways  that 
would  not  have  been  possible  with  current 
P-lBs.  Japanese  R&D  funds,  amounting  to 
$1.2  biUion.  will  be  used  to  develop  a  plane 
to  provide  extended  sealane  defense  without 
recourse  to  aircraft  carriers.  When  this  ca- 
pability is  in  place.  Japan's  contribution  to 
the  burden  of  mutual  defense  in  the  North- 
west Pacific  win  have  been  significantly  in- 
creased. 

The  PSX  will  contribute  significantly  to 
the  American  economy  by  providing  22.700 
man-years  of  employment  as  well  as  $2.5  bil- 
lion In  relief  for  our  bilteral  trade  Imbalance 
with  Japan.  United  States  companies  will 
receive  a  $480  mUllon— 40  percent— In  pro- 
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duction  work.  Sensitive  United  States  tech- 
nology is  fully  protected  and  Japan  will  not 
receive  direct  access  to  the  State-of-the-art 
technology  of  our  latest  F-16's.  Japan  will 
p«ky  R&D  recoupment  charges  on  the  base- 
line F-16,  thereby  compensating  the  United 
States  taxpayer  for  part  of  the  original  sunk 
costs  of  the  F-16  program.  Japan  will  also 
pay  a  royalty  for  every  FSX  produced. 

The  FSX  negotiation,  through  interagen- 
cy review,  and  subsequent  clarifications 
with  JKp»n  have  established  a  precedent  by 
putting  United  States  economic  interests 
into  the  national  security  equation  more  ex- 
plicitly than  ever  before.  This  broader  con- 
cept of  national  security  will  be  a  hallmark 
of  the  Bush  administration. 

Much  of  what  has  been  written  about  the 
FSX  agreement  has  been  either  misleading 
or  erroneous,  but  after  careful  review  of  all 
the  arguments  and  the  resulting  improve- 
ments in  the  terms  of  the  deal.  I  believe  the 
current  agreement  clearly  represents  the  In- 
terests of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  This  is  not  the  best 
agreement.  I  would  have  preferred  our 
P-16's  over  the  skies  of  Japan.  This 
agreement,  however,  is  in  the  best  in- 
terest of  our  Nation  and  the  good  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  and 
Japan.  I  recommend  that  this  distin- 
guished body  support  the  agreement. 

I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
the  leaders.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  after 
consultation  with  the  distinguished 
manager  on  the  other  side,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  diistinguished 
President  pro  tempore  be  recognized 
for  a  period  not  in  excess  of  30  min- 
utes, essentially  to  close  for  this  side, 
reserving  to  the  two  managers  3  min- 
utes apiece  for  whatever  final  remarks 
may  be  necessary  before  the  vote  tran- 
spires.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  yield  to  the  President 
pro  tempore.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
President  pro  tempore  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  very  distinguished  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Dixon]. 

First,  I  compliment  him  on  the  ex- 
cellent leadership  that  he  has  demon- 
strated throughout  the  debate.  And  I 
also  congratulate  Mr.  Lugar,  on  the 
excellent  leadership  that  he  has 
shown  in  support  of  the  agreement. 

There  are  others  to  be  congratulated 
on  both  sides. 

Mr.  President,  the  basic  problem 
here  is  systemic.  Many  others  have  al- 
ready talked  about  it.  The  fact  is  that 
we  do  not  understand  our  adversary  in 
this  instance.  We  do  not  understand 
that  Japan  is  a  people  who  are  con- 
servative, they  are  traditional,  they 
are  homogeneous  and  the  emphasis  is 
on  the  group  rather  than  on  the  indi- 
vidual. 

In  the  United  States  of  America,  the 
customer  is  king.  In  Japan,  the  cus- 


tomer comes  last.  In  Japan,  the  em- 
phasis is  on  what  is  best  for  the  group, 
what  is  best  for  the  nation.  And  the 
Japanese  associate  economic  strength 
with  national  security. 

We  have  not  learned  that  lesson,  ap- 
parently. The  Japanese  are  a  great 
deal  like  our  early  settlers.  They  stick 
together,  they  work  together,  they 
raise  the  bams  together,  they  fix  the 
wagon  wheel  together  and  they  circle 
the  wagons  and  take  on  all  comers, 
and  they  win. 

We  put  the  emphasis  on  who  has  the 
most  missiles,  the  most  aircraft  carri- 
ers, the  most  guns,  and  or  economic 
strength  is  something  separate  and 
aside. 

We  have  not  yet  come  to  realize  that 
our  economic  strength  is  our  national 
security  and  that  trade  is  a  major 
pillar  of  our  economic  well-being. 

I  will  not  go  into  the  litany  of  the 
areas  in  the  American  industrial  land- 
scape over  which  the  Japanese  have 
become  supreme.  Others  have  done 
that.  Others  have  talked  at  length 
about  it.  But  we  have  seen  how  they 
have  taken  over  industry  after  indus- 
try after  industry:  radios,  black  and 
white  television  sets,  color  television 
sets,  computers,  fiber  optic  cables, 
steel,  shipbuilding. 

I  was  a  welder  in  the  last  war.  I  will 
not  have  to  weld  in  the  next  one.  We 
will  not  be  building  any  ships.  They 
have  taken  over  the  financial  institu- 
tions. They  are  the  leading  financier 
in  the  world  today.  Our  United  States 
Treasury  turns  to  Japan  with  knees 
trembling  when  we  go  out  to  sell  our 
bonds.  Will  they  buy?  What  are  the 
Japanese  going  to  do? 

I  do  not  say  this  to  bash  the  Japa- 
nese. I  say  it  to  salute  them;  to  salute 
them.  I  say  it  to  bash  ourselves:  bash 
ourselves. 

So  we  come,  now,  to  the  matter 
before  the  Senate.  The  FSX  project 
troubles  me  from  a  variety  of  stand- 
points, most  fundamentally  from  the 
perspective  of  how  we  define  our  na- 
tional security.  If  we  cannot  compete 
in  the  world  markets,  how,  then,  can 
we  defend  ourselves  on  the  battlefield? 
It  is  an  ironic  situation  in  which  the 
world's  largest  creditor  is  defended  by 
the  world's  largest  debtor,  and  the 
debtor  borrows  from  the  creditor  and 
pays  interest  on  the  moneys  borrowed. 
The  cart  is  before  the  horse.  The  Om- 
nibus Trade  Bill  of  1988  made  it  clear 
that  international  military  and  eco- 
nomic security  are  two  sides  of  the 
same  coin.  That  is  what  we  Senators 
said  when  we  wrote  that  bill.  Yet,  as 
the  FSX  agreement  clearly  demon- 
strated, it  is  still  business  as  usual  for 
the  Departments  of  E>efense  and 
State.  Business  as  usual  means  deals 
like  the  FSX  rise  or  fall  on  their  mili- 
tary merits  only,  military  merits  as 
perceived  by  negotiators  who  are  not 
charged  with  looking  after  the  indus- 


trial and  commercial  Interests  of  the 
United  States. 

Despite  the  congressional  attempts 
to  involve  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce in  issues  of  technology  transfer, 
the  Department  of  Commerce  was  not 
even  consulted  until  after  the  memo- 
randum of  understanding  had  been 
completed,  and  then  the  horses  were 
out  of  the  bam. 

The  United  States  can  no  longer 
afford  to  conduct  business  in  this 
manner.  We  must  consider  military 
and  economic  security  as  one  and  in- 
separable. The  FSX  debate  is  impor- 
tant not  simply  because  the  arrange- 
ment arrived  at  by  our  negotiators 
represents  what  appears  to  be  an  un- 
bsjanced  flow  of  technology  from  the 
United  States  to  Japan.  It  is  the  fun- 
damental nature  of  the  United  States- 
Japan  relationship  itself  which  is  at 
issue  here  today. 

The  debate  is  healthy  because  it  is 
surfacing  some  attitudes  and  opinions 
and  frustrations  on  both  sides  of  the 
Pacific  that  need  to  be  aired  for  the 
relationship  to  be  put  back  onto  a 
healthy  track. 

As  Mr.  James  Fallows  points  out  in 
his  current  article  in  the  May  issue  of 
the  Atlantic  magazine,  an  article  to 
which  has  been  alluded  many  times 
here,  many  people  think  the  Japanese- 
American  relationship  is  so  fragile 
that  it  is  dangerous  to  talk  frankly  in 
public.  It  appears  to  me  that  frank 
talk  has  not  only  not  occurred  in 
public,  it  may  not  have  occurred  in  our 
private  conversations  with  the  Japa- 
nese either.  The  United  States-Japan 
relationship  would  be  unnecessarily 
damaged  if  we  continue  to  tiptoe 
around  our  trade  problems. 

There  are  fundamental  mispercep- 
tions  on  what  is  expected  from  each 
partner  in  this  broad-ranging  alliance. 
We  on  our  side  do  not  believe  every  ar- 
rangement, particularly  in  the  security 
arena,  should  be  approached  as  a  com- 
mercial contest  between  negotiating 
teams.  Mutual  give  and  take  are  essen- 
tial for  any  alliance  to  work.  From  our 
side,  we  should  not  expect  the  Japa- 
nese to  give  up  commercial  advantages 
that  are  unwarranted,  but  we  do  have 
a  right  to  expect  the  Japanese  to 
agree  to  arrangements  that  further 
the  mutual  interests  of  our  security  re- 
lationship and  further  to  recognize 
that  a  strong  American  economy  en- 
hances the  strength  of  our  mutual  se- 
curity, and  our  security  is  their  securi- 
ty. 

It  is  very  important  and  very  unfor- 
tunate that  the  Japanese  refuse  to 
take  the  opportunity  of  the  FSX  deal 
to  take  action  which  could  have  been 
highly  beneficial  for  the  broad  reach 
of  our  relationship  and  instead  chose 
to  use  it  as  one  more  negotiating 
fonmi  to  get  the  best  deal  it  could  to 
further  its  own  commercial  interests. 
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As  Mr.  Fallows  points  out  in  his  arti- 
cle, in  dealing  with  each  other,  certain 
of  the  Japanese  approach  this  project 
from  essentially  a  commercial  point  of 
view.  Had  they  approached  the  ar- 
rangement as  a  military  problem, 
there  is  no  question  but  that  they 
would  have  purchased  F-16's  off  the 
shelf. 

Everyone  agrees.  F-16's  would  be 
much  cheaper  than  the  FSX.  Every- 
one agrees  that  F-16's  would  be  avail- 
able to  coimter  the  Soviet  threat 
much  quicker.  Everyone  agrees  that  a 
straight  buy  of  F-16's  would  do  more 
to  enhance  the  interoperability  of  Jap- 
anese and  American  forces,  and  every- 
one agrees  that  purchasing  F-16's 
would  be  a  much  more  efficient  use  of 
scarce  Japanese  defense  resources 
than  spending  billions  on  developing 
the  FSX. 

The  Japanese  also  did  not  enter  this 
arrangement  because  of  a  desire  to  im- 
prove relations  with  the  United  States. 
If  that  were  their  concern,  then  once 
again  the  logical  route  would  have 
been  to  purchase  the  F-16's.  The 
United  States  is  the  acknowledged 
world  leader  in  the  aerospace  industry, 
and  we  have  an  obvious  comparative 
advantage.  We  make  the  best,  lowest 
cost  fighter  in  the  world  and  purchas- 
ing that  fighter,  the  F-16.  would  have 
shown  a  real  commitment  from  the 
Japanese  to  reduce  the  $55  billion  bi- 
lateral trade  deficit  which  is  the 
source  of  so  much  of  the  tension  be- 
tween our  two  nations. 

Neither  military  nor  diplomatic  con- 
cerns were  the  primary  impetus  for 
the  FSX  program  from  the  Japanese 
point  of  view.  I  have  to  conclude  that 
the  primary  motivation  on  the  part  of 
the  Japanese  was  commercial.  They 
are  determined  to  build  an  aerospace 
Industry.  That  is  no  surprise.  It  is  no 
secret.  It  is  the  stated  goal  of  the  Jap- 
anese Government.  They  want  an 
aerospace  industry  to  enhance  their 
industrial  base.  They  want  it  to  pro- 
vide an  internal  market  for  their  com- 
puter and  electronic  industries.  Most 
importantly,  they  want  an  aerospace 
industry  that  will  eventually  be  com- 
petitive in  the  world  market,  competi- 
tive with  U.S.  companies  who  in  this 
field  are  the  best  in  the  world.  I  am 
not  suggesting  that  we  blame  the  Jap- 
anese for  wanting  to  do  these  things.  I 
am  not  suggesting  that  at  all,  but  we 
ought  to  have  recognized  the  reality  of 
what  they  are  doing.  At  least  we  ought 
to  do  that. 

We  entered  this  deal  for  military 
and  diplomatic  reasons.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  handled  the  negotia- 
tions, and  the  very  last  concern  was  to 
get  some  real  piece  of  the  action  for 
American  industry.  The  Reagan  ad- 
ministration managed  to  get  the  Japa- 
nese to  compromise  and  to  agree  to  a 
codevelopment  project.  It  would  not 
be  as  expensive  nor  as  time-consimiing 
as  an  indigenously  developed  Japanese 


fighter,  and  it  would  provide  part  of 
the  work  for  American  companies. 

So  it  served  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment's requirements,  but  the  Japanese 
were  negotiating  a  commercial  deal. 
They  kept  their  eyes  on  the  ball.  They 
know  that  the  strongest  economic 
system  is  the  strongest  base  for  a 
strong  national  security.  Their  per- 
spective was  fundamentally  different 
from  our  ovim.  We  should  have  been 
talking  from  a  different  perspective,  a 
commercial  perspective,  an  economic 
perspective,  as  well  as  from  the  per- 
spective of  balancing  the  burdenshar- 
ing  in  defense.  Those  considerations 
should  have  part  of  the  basis  for  nego- 
tiation. 

The  Japanese  depend  on  the  United 
States  for  their  defense.  The  United 
States  has  kept  the  peace  now  for 
many  decades.  The  United  States  has 
protected  the  Japanese  all  through 
these  postwar  years.  Not  only  that, 
but  the  United  States  has  helped  them 
to  build  and  rebuild  their  war-torn  in- 
dustries. They  spend  only  1  percent  of 
their  GNP  on  their  military.  They  rely 
on  the  United  States'  nuclear  deter- 
rent to  protect  them  from  the  Soviet 
Union.  They  rely  on  the  United  States 
Navy  to  keep  the  oil  flowing  from  the 
Middle  East. 

People  tend  to  overlook  Japan's  eco- 
nomic dependence  on  the  United 
States.  We  buy  their  products.  One- 
third  of  all  Japanese  exports  come  to 
the  United  States.  There  has  been  talk 
about  how  the  Japanese  have  financed 
our  Federal  budget  deficit  and,  if  they 
stop  investing  in  the  United  States, 
our  interest  rates  would  go  up. 

If  the  United  States  stopped  buying 
Japanese  products,  what  would  be  the 
impact  on  the  Japanese  economy?  Do 
they  want  to  kill  the  goose  that  lays 
the  golden  egg?  The  United  States  has 
plenty  of  leverage  to  use  in  any  negoti- 
ation but  we  tippy  toe,  tippy  toe,  tippy 
toe  when  it  comes  to  Japan.  We  tippy 
toe  even  after  years  of  experience  with 
getting  the  short  end  of  the  trade 
deals.  We  tippy  toe  after  years  of 
having  our  toes  stepped  on  by  a  Japa- 
nese Government  that  always  puts  the 
Japanese  economy  first  and  does  not 
fret  so  much  about  the  fragile  United 
States-Japan  relationship.  So  we  do  it. 
We  keep  on  butting  our  heads  against 
the  wall. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  individual  who 
kept  butting  his  head  against  the  wall 
and  he  was  asked  why.  He  said  because 
it  felt  so  good  when  he  stopped  but- 
ting his  head  against  the  wall.  But  we 
do  not  want  to  stop  it.  We  want  to 
keep  butting  our  heads  against  the 
wall.  When  are  we  going  to  stop  it  so 
we  will  know  how  good  it  feels? 

Instead  of  negotiating  from  our 
strength,  we  approach  the  talks  from 
the  perspective  that  griven  the  Japa- 
nese threat  to  develop  the  aircraft 
alone,  a  somewhat  dubious  proposition 
given  the  state  of  their  aerospace  in- 


dustry, we  should  be  glad  to  get  a  co- 
development  program  of  some  kind.  So 
on  the  basis  of  that  assumption,  the 
negotiators  got  the  best  they  could,  or 
best  they  thought  they  could  get. 
They  played  defense  when  what  is 
needed  with  Japan  is  a  good  tough  of- 
fense. 

Mr.  President,  our  negotiators  and 
representatives  overseas  have  to  be 
tough,  like  the  Japanese  are  tough— 
what  is  wrong  with  that— in  promoting 
United  States  interests.  And  so  it  had 
to  be  disturbing— I  have  heard  others 
say  it— to  see  reports  as  in  today's  New 
York  Times  where  cables  have  been 
sent  by  our  diplomatic  representatives 
in  Tokyo  advocating  the  Super  301 
provisions  of  the  trade  bill  be  in  es- 
sence gutted.  These  cables  advocate 
that  Japan  not  be  listed  by  our  trade 
representative  as  engaging  in  unfair, 
market-closing  trade  practices. 

The  story  is  entitled  "Embassy  Asks 
Trade  Caution  Cables  From  Tokyo 
Oppose  Retaliation." 

Washington,  May  15.— As  the  Bush  ad- 
ministration approaches  its  first  niajor  deci- 
sion on  trade  policy,  the  American  Embassy 
in  Tokyo  is  urging  Washington  to  refrain 
from  tough  action  to  retaliate  against  Japan 
for  its  trade  barriers. 

In  other  words,  if  you  walk  out  on 
the  street  and  some  guy  starts  cuffing 
you  around,  do  not  hit  him  back  be- 
cause you  might  make  him  mad. 

In  confidential  cables  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment, the  Embassy  has  warned  that  there 
could  be  "an  emotional  outburst  in  Japan" 
if  the  country  is  listed  under  a  new  Federal 
law  as  one  of  the  worst  violators  of  free 
trade  principles. 

That  is  what  is  wrong,  our  wimpy 
diplomats  are  saying  to  the  world, 
"Disregard  the  laws  that  are  passed  by 
the  United  States  Congress." 

The  cables  from  the  United  States  Embas- 
sy provide  insights  into  Japanese  politics. 
Japanese-American  relations  and  the  Em- 
bassy's tendency  to  protect  the  local  coun- 
try- 

Now  get  this— 
from  the  full  force  of  congressional  displeas- 
ure over  trading  practices.  Such  consider- 
ation for  the  host  country  is  not  unusual 
among  American  embassies. 

Japan  is  not  the  only  country  that  would 
resent  designation  as  an  unfair  trading  part- 
ner. On  Friday,  Donald  P.  Gregg,  the  Am- 
bassador-designate to  South  Korea,  said 
there  would  be  "demonstrations  in  the 
streets"  of  Seoul  if  Korea  was  named. 

In  one  cable,  the  American  Embassy  in 
Tokyo  quoted  an  official  at  the  Japanese 
Foreign  Ministry  as  saying  that  designation 
of  Japan  as  an  unfair  trading  nation,  com- 
bined with  recent  disagreements  over  joint 
production  of  the  FSX  fighter  plane, 
"would  poison  the  atmosphere"  for  the 
future  economic  cooperation  between  Tokyo 
and  Washington. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  be  driven 
by  fear.  We  cannot  be  driven  by 
threats  of  retaliation. 

Our  diplomatic  representatives  fear 
an  emotional  reaction  in  Tokyo.  That 
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is  spineless.  That  is  what  is  wrong.  We 
have  wimpy,  spineless,  diplomats  when 
it  comes  to  standing  up  for  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  United  SUtes  of  Amer- 
ica. 

We  are  not  saying  that  we  want  to 
force  our  way  into  Japanese  marltets. 
We  want  the  Japanese  to  have  a 
choice.  Let  us  be  fair.  They  are  sup- 
posed to  be  an  ally.  Let  them  act  like 
an  ally. 

This  New  York  Times  article  is  a 
report  which  reaffirms  my  view  that 
we  need  a  more  offensive  team,  not  a 
team  that  walks  off  the  playing  field 
because  the  other  team  might  get 
emotional.  The  other  team  might  get 
emotional. 

The  PSX  proposal  is  not  by  itself  a 
horrible  deal,  although  it  was  badly 
negotiated  because  key  aspects  were 
not  nailed  down  specifically  in  advance 
of  production,  but  it  is  an  important 
symbol  of  the  problems  in  our  rela- 
tionship with  Japan.  Now  we  must 
decide  whether  the  PSX  proposal 
should  go  forward.  I  think  that  the 
United  States  would  be  far  better  off 
in  the  long  run  if  we  reject  the  FSX 
package  because  that  rejection  sends 
the  message  that  we  believe  the  time 
has  come  to  adjust  this  relationship. 

The  United  States  and  the  Japanese 
peoples  are  friends  but  friends  respect 
each  other's  needs.  Friends  can  speak 
frankly  without  walking  off  the  field, 
without  rupturing  the  friendship.  The 
time  has  come  for  frank  talk  and 
mutual  respect  before  the  seeds  of  re- 
sentment that  have  already  been  sown 
take  root. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  referred  to 
wimpy  diplomats.  We  have  a  lot  of 
brave  diplomats.  We  have  a  lot  of  dip- 
lomats who  work  dally  and  nightly  to 
uphold  the  interests  of  the  United 
States,  but  what  we  read  stories  like 
the  one  which  has  already  been  put 
into  the  Record,  how  can  we  help  but 
feel  we  have  some  diplomat's  abroad 
who  are  looking  out  after  the  interests 
of  the  host  country  and  who  are  sug- 
gesting that  if  the  law  is  implemented 
that  the  Congress  has  passed  it  will 
cause  demonstrations  in  the  streets 
and  we  ought  to  not  do  it— do  not  list 
them,  out  of  fear  and  trepidation.  Mr. 
President,  those  are  the  wimpy  diplo- 
mats. 

The  FSX  debate  is  at  bottom  an  in- 
quiry over  the  state  of  our  alliance 
with  Japan  and  whether  we  can  act  as 
allies  when  our  national  security  is  at 
stake  with  appropriate  give  and  take.  I 
do  not  suggest  that  if  the  agreement 
were  to  be  withdrawn  by  the  United 
States,  the  Japanese  would  buy  our  F- 
16's.  I  do  not  suggest  that. 

I  am  suggesting  that  it  is  time  we 
take  a  new  look  at  this  relationship. 
Some  say,  "Well,  if  we  reject  it,  they'll 
build  it  themselves."  So  what? 

It  may  take  some  years  to  build  it- 
years  and  years  and  years.  I  say  we 
should  not  be  bent  upon  contributing 


to  their  becoming  a  world-class  aero- 
space manufacturer. 

They  will  become  that  much  faster 
with  this  agreement  than  they  will  if 
it  is  rejected.  Some  say,  well,  they  will 
go  to  the  French  or  they  will  go  to  the 
British.  Well,  let  them  go  to  the 
French  and  British.  Let  the  French 
and  British  protect  Japan.  Let  them 
look  to  the  French  and  the  British  for 
the  protection  that  they  get  from  the 
United  States.  They  spend  1  percent. 
There  is  a  big  argiunent  over  whether 
.90  or  .95  or  .99  of  Japan's  GNP  will  be 
spent  on  defense.  We  spend  6  to  7  per- 
cent. If  we  spend  1  percent,  we  would 
not  have  any  budget  deficits.  We 
would  have  plenty  of  money  to  pass 
around  for  the  other  needs  of  Amer- 
ica. 

There  is  also  an  inquiry  over  wheth- 
er our  negotiators  of  trade  and  securi- 
ty agreements  will  do  what  is  neces- 
sary to  protect  and  enhance  U.S.  vital 
interests  because  clearly  our  national 
security  incorporates  industrial  health 
£is  a  key  element.  Rejecting  the  FSX 
will  be  the  right  medicine  to  cure  mis- 
perceptions  by  Japan  over  the  proper 
behavior  of  an  ally  and  refocus  our  ne- 
gotiations' attention  on  what  is  impor- 
tant for  United  States  economic 
health. 

At  some  point  we  have  to  call  a  halt. 
When  are  we  going  to  do  it?  If  we  keep 
on  and  keep  on.  it  is  almost  too  late 
now.  Above  all.  we  cannot  be  stamped- 
ed into  validating  bad  agreements 
through  fear  of  retaliation  or  rejec- 
tion. We  have  to  do  what  is  right  and 
let  the  chips  fall  as  they  may. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
have  left? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Two 
minutes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  3  additional 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  go  out 
and  ask  those  who  have  lost  their  jobs 
in  optic  fiber,  cameras,  computers, 
radios,  black  and  white  television  sets, 
color  television  sets,  shipbuilding, 
steel.  Ask  them  how  they  would  vote 
today.  You  will  get  an  answer,  and  it 
will  not  be  a  wimpy  answer. 

Mr.  President,  the  point  here  is  this: 
We  have  to  send  a  message  to  Japan 
that  we  are  not  going  to  take  it  lying 
down  any  more.  And  we  have  to  send  a 
message  to  our  own  wimpy  diplomats 
and  to  our  own  negotiators  that  we  are 
not  going  to  take  it  lying  down  any 
more. 

We  have  to  send  a  message  to  the 
Japanese  that  if  we  are  going  to  be 
allies,  we  need  to  work  together,  they 
need  to  be  concerned  about  the  budget 
deficits,  and  we  need  to  clean  up  our 
own  house.  And  I  think  we  are  begin- 
ning to  get  that  underway.  We  have  a 
President  who  has  indicated  a  willing- 
ness  to  work  with   the  Congress   in 


working  out  budget  agreements  that 
will  reduce  that.  So  we  have  our  own 
house  to  put  in  order.  Again,  if  there 
is  any  bashing  that  I  have  done  it  has 
been  intended  for  a  bashing  of  our 
own  way  of  doing  things,  and  our  own 
failure  to  face  up  to  reality. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  this  is  the 
place  to  start,  here  and  now.  This  is  a 
bad  deal.  And  I  am  not  going  to  vote 
for  a  bad  deal. 

Mr.  President— 
When  you  get  all  you  want 
In  your  struggle  for  pelf, 
And  the  world  makes  you  king  for  a  day, 
Then  go  to  a  mirror  and  look  at  yourself. 
And  see  what  that  guy  has  to  say. 
It  isn't  your  father,  mother  or  wife 
Who  Judgment  upon  you  must  pass. 
The  fellow  whose  verdict  means  most  in 

your  life 
Is  the  man  looking  back  from  the  glass. 
He's  the  fellow  to  please,  never  mind  all  the 

rest. 
For  he  is  with  you  clear  down  to  the  end. 
And  you  have  passed  your  most  difficult, 

most  dangerous  test 
If  the  man  in  the  glass  is  your  friend. 
You  may  be  a  Jack  Homer  and  chisel  a 

plum. 
And  think.  "Boy.  you  are  a  wonderful  guy," 
But  the  man  in  the  glass  will  just  say  you're 

a  bum 
If  you  can't  look  him  straight  in  the  eye. 
You  may  fool  the  whole  world  down  the 

pathway  of  years. 
And  get  pats  on  the  back  as  you  pass; 
But  your  final  reward  will  be  heartaches 

and  tears 
If  you  cheated  the  man  in  the  glass. 

It  is  about  time  we  stopped  cheating 
the  man  in  the  glass,  and  now  is  a 
good  time  to  start  it. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  support  the 
amendment  by  Mr.  Dixon.  I  intend  to 
vote  for  it,  and  I  hope  it  carries.  I  urge 
the  Senate  to  vote  for  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
managers  of  each  side  have  3  minutes 
to  close. 

Mr.  BRADLEY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  be  granted  8  minutes  to 
spesik  before  the  managers  close. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and  I  will  not 
object,  I  am  wondering  how  many  ad- 
ditional comments  are  going  to  come 
in  here  because  I  have  not  spoken.  I 
strongly  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia,  and  if  we  are  going  to 
continue  to  debate.  I  have  things  to 
say  as  well.  Is  there  any  understanding 
at  this  point  as  to  how  much  farther 
we  are  going  to  go  here? 

Mr.  DIXON.  May  I  respond  to  that, 
Mr.  President?  The  distinguished  man- 
ager on  the  other  side  and  I  have, 
frankly,  been  accommodating  to  one 
another  during  this  rather  passionate 
debate.  Our  relationship  has  been 
quite  amicable.  The  fact  is,  all  the 
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time  has  been  used.  There  is  unani- 
mous consent  for  each  manager  to 
have  3  minutes.  That  is  already  an  im- 
position upon  the  agreement  by  9  min- 
utes. 

I  have  no  objection  to  granting  addi- 
tional time  to  my  friend  from  New 
Jersey.  I  have  a  request  from  my 
friend  from  North  Dakota  and  my 
friend  from  Arkansas,  each  for  a 
minute  or  two.  I  see  the  Senator  from 
Michigan,  and  there  are  others  here  as 
well.  I  would  like  to  accommodate  ev- 
erybody for  brief  moments. 

I  just  want  to  state  what  the  situa- 
tion is.  I  think  we  could  easily  con- 
clude it  in  15  or  20  minutes  in  any 
event.  But  I  would  want  to  indicate  to 
the  manager  on  the  other  side,  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader,  that  while 
I  know  my  friend  from  New  Jersey  is 
speaking  against  my  interest.  I  have 
no  objection  to  his  speaking. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I 
wonder  if  we  are  going  to  make  an 
agreement,  if  we  ought  not  make  the 
agreement  so  we  understand  how 
much  time  is  going  to  be  left,  and  how 
it  is  going  to  be  divided  up. 
Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  may  I 

respond?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  The  agreement  is  that 
the  distinguished  manager.  Senator 
Dixon,  and  I  would  both  have  3  min- 
utes each.  The  request  is  by  Senator 
Bradley  for  8  minutes.  I  think  that 
needs  to  be  examined  on  its  merits.  I 
would  object  to  any  further  extension 
of  time.  I  think  debate  has  come  to  a 
conclusion  at  that  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I  have 
a  request  for  time,  and  I  ask  for  objec- 
tion. Does  anybody  object  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  requesting  addi- 
tional time? 

Mr.  DIXON.  May  I  say.  as  a  manag- 
er on  this  side.  I  have  no  problem  with 
his  8  minutes.  I  recognize  the  meritori- 
ous position  of  my  friends  from  Michi- 
gan, North  Dakota,  and  Arkansas,  who 
would  like  to  take  a  couple  of  minutes 
each.  If  we  are  going  to  accommodate 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey,  I  think 
that  their  requests  should  also  be 
heard.  I  want  to  make  it  clear.  I  do  not 
object  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  and  it  is  not  my  intention  to 
object,  because  I  want  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  to  be  heard,  but  if  we 
are  going  to  add  8  minutes  to  the 
debate  on  one  side  of  the  issue,  I  want 
some  additional  time  added  to  the 
other  side  of  the  debate,  and  I  wanted 
to  be  listed  as  one  of  the  people  on  the 
other  side  of  the  debate.  I  am  not 
looking  for  a  lot  of  time.  I  would  settle 
for  3  minutes.  If  we  are  only  going  to 
have  one  unanimous  consent  request 
agreed  to  and  others  not,  that  unbal- 
ances the  debate,  then  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  accede  to  that.  What  I  am 


looking  for  is  some  equal  measure  of 
time  here. 

I  want  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
to  be  heard,  but  in  that  case,  I  want  at 
least  3  minutes  myself  to  express  my 
view. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguised  Senator  from  Illinois  has 
mentioned  that  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas is  requesting  time.  I  am  not  ac- 
tually requesting  time.  I  will  save  the 
Senate's  time.  I  have  just  submitted 
my  statement  for  the  record.  I  thank 

the  Chair.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I  have 
a  request  for  8  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey.  Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  DIXON.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  and  I  do  not  object  at  this 
time.  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas for  his  usual  accommodation  of  ev- 
eryone. That  has  been  the  history  of 
this  great  Senator.  The  manager  on 
the  other  side  said  we  might  give  8 
minutes  equally  divided  to  the  distin- 
guished Senators  from  Michigan  and 
North  Dakota  to  accommodate  this 
point  of  view  by  8  minutes  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey.  That  would  be 
accommodating  from  this  manager's 

standpoint.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 
The  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
offer  my  apologies  to  the  manager  of 
the  bill  for  coming  in  at  this  time  with 
a  request,  but  I  had  no  alternative, 
and  I  thank  them  for  their  courtesy. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  make  a  few 
points  about  this  issue.  We  have  heard 
that  what  the  Japanese  should  do  is  to 
buy  an  F- 16— that  is  the  answer— and 
that  there  are  American  jobs  at  stake. 
Well,  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  if 
the  Japanese  bought  an  F-16,  they 
would  not  be  purchasing  an  F-16  imtil 
1995  or  1996,  because  the  purpose  of 
the  new  plane  is  to  meet  the  fourth 
generation  Soviet  aircraft  and  to  pro- 
tect the  sealanes  out  1,000  miles  from 
Japan. 

So  the  argument  that  you  should 
buy  an  F-16  will  produce  no  jobs  in 
the  United  States  in  1989,  in  1990, 
1991  or  1992  or  1993  or  1994.  That  is 
point  No.  1.  If  you  go  the  F-16  route, 
no  jobs  are  created  in  the  United 
States  until  1995,  1996  or  maybe  1997. 
So  let  us  put  that  issue  aside. 

The  choice  is  between,  really,  code- 
velopment  of  the  PSX  or  the  Japanese 
development  of  it  by  themselves.  That 
is  the  only  choice.  When  the  Japanese 
looked  at  their  needs  for  the  late 
1990's.  the  early  21st  century,  they 
saw  they  needed  an  aircraft  that  had  a 
shorter  takeoff,  greater  missile  loading 
and  longer-range  capability  than  the 
F-16.  They  decided  that  the  F-16  was 
not  a  sufficiently  capable  plane,  and 
that  they  should  develop  their  own 
plane  not  only  to  meet  their  own 
needs  but  also  to  meet  common  needs. 


identified  by  the  United  States,  for 
them  to  defend  their  sealanes  out  to 
1,000  miles.  So  they  decided  to  build 
their  own  plane.  We  then  came  in  and 
said,  "Do  not  build  your  own  plane. 
Let  us  codevelop  it  with  you."  The  de- 
cision was  taken  to  go  ahead  with  co- 
development.  That  means  develop- 
ment in  this  country  and  more  jobs  in 
this  coimtry.  To  decide  no,  as  the  reso- 
lution of  disapproval,  would  mean  no 
more  jobs.  So.  Mr.  President,  let  us 
face  the  question  of  jobs  up  front. 

Next,  there  is  a  fear  expressed  that 
if  we  go  through  with  this  deal,  it  will 
mean  greater  development  of  the  Jap- 
anese aerospace  industry.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  submit  that  if  the  Japanese 
have  to  go  their  own  way,  have  to  de- 
velop all  their  research  and  develop- 
ment capabilities  themselves,  have  to 
go  down  all  those  blind  alleys  that  we 
have  gone  down  from  time  to  time  and 
find  out  all  those  things  that  you  find 
out  only  when  you  design  a  fighter  air- 
craft entirely  on  your  own,  that  10 
years  from  now  the  Japanese  aero- 
space industry  would  be  further  ahead 
than  if  we  codevelop  it  with  them. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  argue  that  the 
Japanese  aerospace  industry,  10  years 
from  now,  will  be  further  ahead  if 
they  develop  the  FSX  themselves  that 
if  we  codevelop  it  with  them. 

The  next  point:  Who  in  Japan  would 
like  to  see  them  develop  the  airplane 
alone?  I  know  one  company  that 
would.  Mitsubishi.  In  the  political 
debate  in  Japan  they  were  vociferous 
in  saying  that  "We  want  to  develop 
the  plane  ourselves;  we  do  not  want 
codevelopment  with  the  United 
States."  So  here  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  if 
the  disapproval  resolution  is  approved, 
we  say.  "Mitsubishi,  you  have  won. 
you  will  be  the  prime  contractor;  you 
develop  it  yourself.  We  are  out  of  the 
btdl  game."  We  are  not  in  the  room 
learning;  we  are  not  in  the  room  shar- 
ing. We  are  out. 

So,  Mr.  President,  the  next  point: 
We  have  heard  on  this  floor  through- 
out this  debate  that  this  is  a  trade 
issue.  Mr.  President,  the  problem  is  a 
trade  imbalance.  The  way  out  of  that 
imbalance  is  not  cutting  back  imports, 
but  expanding  exports.  We  have  a  pro- 
vision in  the  trade  bill.  Super  301,  that 
allows  us  to  expand  exports  to  Japan, 
to  get  across  to  the  Japanese  market. 
That  is  the  place  where  we  should  ad- 
dress the  trade  issue,  not  on  an  agree- 
ment that  was  signed  in  1987.  deliv- 
ered in  1988  by  one  President,  re- 
viewed and  renegotiated  by  another 
President.  His  Commerce  Department, 
State  Department,  and  Defense  De- 
partment all  signed  on  the  line.  We 
should  not  reject  the  President. 

Mr.  President,  one  other  point:  A 
question  has  been  made  about  the 
ability  of  Japan  to  protect  any  tech- 
nology. Let  me  submit  that  post-Toshi- 
ba, the  Japanese  put  in  an  export  con- 
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trol  system  that  is  superior  to  the  Ger- 
mans or  the  French. 

The  next  point:  You  have  to  consid- 
er the  Ja{>anese  political  situation. 
The  entire  cabinet  has  resigned;  they 
are  in  a  state  of  flux,  different  from 
any  time  since  the  late  1950's.  This 
Und  of  disapproval  on  an  issue  of  such 
high  visibility  in  Japan  at  this  critical 
time  in  their  political  process  will  have 
unpredictable  results.  I  am  not  saying 
it  will  be  a  disaster  or  there  will  be  a 
dramatic  swing  to  nationalism.  And  I 
am  not  saying  that  the  die  will  be  cast 
for  the  Japan-United  States  relation- 
ship for  the  next  decade.  But  it  will 
have  an  unpredictable  result,  possibly 

rtaiw  aging 

Mr.  President,  the  last  point  I  would 
like  to  make  is  this:  We  have  heard  a 
lot  of  talk  about  the  Soviet  Union. 
about  how  the  Soviet  Union  might  be 
changing.  Well,  I  think  it  was  Franklin 
Roosevelt  who  said  that  the  world  was 
divided  between  human  freedom  and 
human  slavery. 

Ever  since  that  time  we  have  known 
which  side  we  were  on.  We  were 
against  Imperial  Japan,  the  Nazis, 
Communist  China,  and  the  Commu- 
nist Soviet  Union. 

But,  Mr.  President,  what  if  things 
really  are  changing?  What  if  the 
threat  from  the  Soviet  Union  is  de- 
creasing? Then  we  can  no  longer 
define  ourselves  by  saying  what  we  are 
not.  We  have  to  begin  to  say  what  we 
are,  and  I  know  there  are  a  lot  of 
people  in  the  political  process  in  this 
country  who  will  find  that  very  disqui- 
eting. They  will  be  reaching  for  an 
enemy  somewhere.  I  hope  that  they 
will  not  be  looking  at  Japan. 

Mr.  President,  the  fact  of  the  matter 
is,  this  world  will  not  have  as  much 
prosperity,  will  not  have  as  much  de- 
mocracy, and  will  have  more  poverty  if 
the  United  States  and  Japan  do  not 
develop  a  workable  relationship  for 
the  next  decade  and  beyond. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  this 
is  a  vote  about  more  than  jobs,  al- 
though on  Jobs  the  disapproval  resolu- 
tion fails.  This  is  a  vote  about  more 
than  the  development  of  an  aerospace 
industry,  although  the  disapproval 
resolution  would  accelerate  the  longer- 
term  development  of  the  aerospace  in- 
dustry in  Japan.  This  is  a  vote  about 
more  than  simply  trade,  although  this 
resolution  of  disapproval  would  clearly 
exacerbate  the  environment  for  open- 
ing Japanese  markets. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  vote  about 
the  future  of  the  relationship  and  the 
prospect  for  prosperity  and  democracy 
in  our  world.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  has  4  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  CONRAD.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 


of  Senator  Byrd.  I  believe  he  hit  the 
nail  on  the  head.  I  believe  America 
needs  to  wake  up. 

One  question  goes  through  my  mind 
over  and  over,  and  that  question 
simply  is  what  if  the  situation  were  re- 
versed? What  if  we  told  the  Japanese 
that  we  will  not  buy  your  cars,  we  will 
not  buy  your  computers,  we  will  not 
buy  your  consumer  electronics,  but  we 
will  allow  you  to  share  those  technol- 
ogies with  us,  and  by  the  way,  we  will 
give  you  40  percent  of  the  action? 

Would  our  friends  in  Japan  sign  on 
to  an  agreement  like  that?  I  doubt  it. 

Mr.  President,  free  trade  is  two-way 
trade.  Free  trade  requires  each  part- 
ner to  purchase  from  the  other  when 
it  enjoys  a  comparative  advantage. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  it  is  time  to 
send  that  message  to  our  friends  in 
Japan. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  much 
has  been  said  in  this  debate,  and  I 
think  many  of  the  sentiments  ex- 
pressed by  Senator  Byrd  of  West  Vir- 
ginia are  both  accurate  and  they  ex- 
press the  sentiments  of  this  Senator. 

The  idea  that  we  are  going  to  solve 
our  economic  problems  with  this 
agreement  I  think  is  a  very,  very  seri- 
ous mistake  and  to  have  as  a  recent 
speaker  just  did  here  the  argument 
put  forward  that  because  this  was  ne- 
gotiated by  the  last  President,  who  ac- 
cording to  a  column  in  the  New  York 
Times  is  about  to  go  over  and  receive, 
if  the  Safire  column  is  right,  a  $2  mil- 
lion fee  for  spending  a  week  over  in 
Japan  giving  speeches  around  that 
country,  to  feel  that  somehow  we  are 
obligated  by  a  deal  made  by  that  ad- 
ministration or  that  President,  I  think 
is  just  wrong  thinking. 

Japan  is  taking  out  of  this  country 
right  now  every  month  somewhere  be- 
tween $4  and  $5  billion  net.  That  is 
the  net  balance  in  their  favor  out  of 
the  trade  deficit,  and  it  is  running 
month  after  month  after  month,  year 
after  year  after  year,  and  there  is  no 
serious  turn  in  that  situation. 

They  are  still  the  largest  country  in 
terms  of  a  trade  surplus  with  the 
United  States,  and  the  predatory  trad- 
ing practices  are  there  in  every  direc- 
tion. 

It  turns  out  that  one  of  the  few 
areas  where  we  have  a  trade  surplus  in 
our  balance  of  payments  is  in  the  sale 
of  aircraft  around  the  world.  The 
people  working  in  MITI  over  in  Japan 
have  seen  that.  They  want  that  for 
themselves. 

I  can  understand  that.  I  can  under- 
stand that  kind  of  an  economic  im- 
pulse. 

What  I  cannot  understand  is  why 
this  country  would  surrender  to  it  and 
that  is  precisely  what  is  being  advocat- 
ed here  if  this  deal  is  accepted.  We  are 
surrendering  in  that  area.  And  the 


trade  deficit  over  time  will  continue  to 
go  higher. 

Nicholas  Brady,  the  Treasury  Secre- 
tary, the  other  day  said  that  in  his 
view  the  main  cause  for  the  stock 
market  crash  of  2  years  ago  was  when 
the  Japanese  stepped  back  from 
buying  our  Government  securities, 
drove  the  interest  rates  up  and  helped 
precipitate  the  market  crash.  Others 
have  a  different  view.  That  Is  his  view, 
and  I  think  it  is  a  view  worth  consider- 
ing. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  we  put  our- 
selves in  that  position  by  this  enor- 
mous trade  deficit,  and  this  airplane 
deal  makes  that  problem  worse. 

It  is  time  for  the  United  States  to 
stand  up  against  trade  cheating  that 
has  been  going  on  principally  by 
Japan  but  being  copied  by  Taiwan  and 
Korea  and  many  others  in  the  months 
since. 

We  just  had  the  new  Treasury 
Under  Secretary  candidate  before  the 
Senate  Banking  Committee.  He  admit- 
ted in  public  testimony  that  he  has 
been  told  he  carmot  even  show  up  in 
Korea  to  discuss  this  issue  because  of 
the  fact  that  the  United  States  is  find- 
ing itself  more  and  more  pressured  by 
our  so-called  allies  who  are  not  allies 
in  the  area  of  the  kind  of  trading  prac- 
tices that  we  see. 

So  this  country  ought  to  say  "No"  to 
this  deal  and  we  ought  to  say  "Yes"  to 
developing  the  economic  strength  of 
this  country. 

There  is  an  enormous  amount  at 
stake  here  in  terms  of  jobs  and  in 
terms  of  just  our  ability  to  continue  to 
exercise  control  over  our  own  econom- 
ic destiny. 

If  we  continue  to  bend  over  back- 
ward in  these  kinds  of  deals  and  tiptoe 
around  and  give  away  the  strategic 
strength  of  this  country,  we  will  reach 
a  point  of  no  return,  and  we  are  very 
close  to  that  today. 

The  New  York  Federal  Reserve 
Board  estimates  that  as  a  nation  we 
are  going  to  owe  the  rest  of  the  world 
a  trillion  dollars  by  1992,  and  it  is  pre- 
cisely based  on  deals  like  this,  of 
caving  in  to  foreign  pressure.  There  is 
always  a  reason— political  crisis  in 
Japan,  deal  negotiated  by  the  last  ad- 
ministration; we  really  cannot  do  any- 
thing about  it. 

We  can  do  something  about  it.  The 
people  of  this  country  expect  us  to  do 
something  about  it,  and  that  is  why  we 
ought  to  pass  the  resolution  of  disap- 
proval by  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Conrad).  The  Senator's  time  has  now 
expired. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  would  it 
accommodate  my  colleague  if  I  went 
first? 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Fine. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois. 
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Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  this  has 
been  at  times  a  passionate  and  vitriolic 
debate. 

My  colleague  on  the  other  side,  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  In- 
diana, throughout  the  debate  in  his 
usual  fine  sense  has  been  a  perfect 
gentleman.  I  thank  him  for  the  kind- 
ness he  has  extended  to  this  Senator 
and  the  many  courtesies  over  the 
years  that  I  have  been  here  on  the 
Senate  floor  and  dealt  with  him  are 
brought,  I  think,  into  fruition  in  this 
debate.  He  is  in  every  sense  a  fine  Sen- 
ator, and  I  thank  him  for  his  courte- 
sics 

Mr.  President,  this  deal  was  a  secret 
deal  negotiated  mostly  in  the  dark. 
The  debate  on  it  that  has  dissected 
the  deal  shows  that  it  is  a  bad  deal  for 
America.  Last  year,  we  had  a  $54  bil- 
lion present  trade  deficit  with  the  Jap- 
anese but  in  the  one  thing  where  we 
have  a  surplus,  a  $19  billion  surplus,  in 
commercial  aviation  and  aerospace,  we 
want  to  give  it  to  them  on  a  silver  plat- 
ter. 

I  say  "buy  the  F-16"  and  for  those 
who  come  here  and  say  that  horse  is 
out  of  the  bam,  for  those  who  come 
here  who  say  the  deal  is  done.  I  say  if 
they  will  not  buy  the  F-16  we  will  not 
buy  their  cars,  their  cameras,  their 
color  TV's,  and  their  telephones,  and 
the  other  things  that  are  part  of  an 
honorable  exchange  in  commerce  be- 
tween two  great  nations. 

This,  Mr.  President,  is  a  tragically 
flawed  deal  for  America,  and  the  Lex- 
ington Herald  Leader  of  Thursday. 
May  11.  1989.  is  right  when  it  says 
"The  'S'  in  PSX  stands  for  sucker." 

Mr.  President,  vote  for  this  resolu- 
tion and  send  a  message  to  the  world 
that  Uncle  Sam  is  tired  of  being  the 
sucker. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Chair.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois  for  his  courtesies 
and  for  his  strong  leadership  in  this 
debate. 

Mr.  President,  many  of  the  speeches 
today  understandably  have  been  filled 
with  emotion.  The  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois,  the  manager  of  this 
bill,  the  Senate  President  pro  tempore. 
Senator  Byrd,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan,  who  we  just  heard, 
have  said  let  us  send  messages,  send 
messages  to  the  Japanese  we  are  not 
going  to  take  this  lying  down  anymore, 
send  messages  we  are  not  going  to  cave 
in,  send  messages  this  is  a  bad  deal 
made  in  secret. 

In  understand  the  sense  of  their 
frustration  and  their  emotion. 

Let  me,  Mr.  President,  at  least  as 
calmly  as  I  can,  assess  the  fact  that  we 
have  a  very  serious  vote  ahead  for  our 
country  in  the  next  few  minutes. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  put  the 
issue  of  the  relationship  with  Japan 


very  well.  It  was  his  view,  as  I  heard 
him.  that  we  are  at  a  crucial  point 
with  the  Japanese,  that  this  is  the 
time  and  this  is  the  vote  where  we 
make  a  significant  break  with  our 
allies. 

The  distinguished  Senator  said  that 
in  the  event  we  break  off  on  this  deal 
and  the  Japanese  strike  a  deal  with 
the  British  or  the  French,  that  they 
should  tell  the  British  and  the  French 
to  defend  them.  If  we  break  off  the 
deal  and  they  go  alone,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  said,  let  them  go 
alone.  Other  Senators  have  suggested 
that  it  would  take  them  a  long  time  to 
go  it  alone  and  that  it  would  cost  them 
more  money  to  go  it  alone.  There 
would  be  penalties  for  them  down  the 
trail,  that  we  would  teach  them,  we 
would  give  them  a  lesson,  we  would 
not  cave  in  again  and,  in  this  decisive 
vote,  we  will  tell  them  literally  where 
to  go;  namely,  go  by  yourselves  and 
produce  a  plane  on  your  own. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  the  time  to 
reorder  the  entire  relationship  with 
Japan.  That  is  a  serious  job  for  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  work- 
ing with  the  Congress.  It  is  a  job  that 
must  be  done.  This  particular  deal  is 
for  an  aircraft.  It  is  our  opportunity  to 
shape  that  aircraft  deal,  to  shape  that 
aircraft  industry,  to  stay  with  Japan, 
to  stay  with  our  ally,  and  to  obtain 
$2.5  billion  of  business  and  the  jobs 
that  are  attendant  to  it.  Otherwise  we 
get  no  jobs.  We  need  to  continue  to 
impart  some  confidence  in  the  coun- 
tries of  the  Far  East  that  we  know 
what  we  are  about,  that  we  have  a 
sense  of  responsibility  and  a  sense  of 
mission. 

It  is  a  serious  vote.  Mr.  I»resident. 
about  our  relationship  with  Japan. 
And  I.  for  one.  believe  the  relationship 
should  continue.  I  think  peace  in  the 
Far  East  depends  on  that  relationship 
continuing.  So  Senators  have  an  im- 
portant vote.  They  can  send  messages 
and  they  can  break  the  relationship 
and  they  can  tell  the  Japanese  where 
to  go  and  throw  them  into  the  arms  of 
others  or  to  tell  them  to  rely  on  their 
own  resources.  But  that,  I  believe,  Mr. 
President,  will  be  historically  a  very 
bad  mistake  and  very  shortsighted  at  a 
time  when  Senators  want  to  vent  their 
emotions,  as  opposed  to  depending  on 
their  intelligence  and  their  sense  of 
statesmanship. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  Senate 
reject  the  motion  of  disapproval  and 
support  the  agreement  that  our  Presi- 
dent has  negotiated. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 
Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 

the  yeas  and  nays.  

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 

there  a  sufficent  second?  There  is  a 

sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 


ment of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
DixoNl.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  wiU  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
MoYNiHANl  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  In  the  Cham- 
ber who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced;  yeas  47, 
nays  52,  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  66  Leg.] 
YEAS— 47 


Adams 

Baucus 

Blden 

Boren 

Breaux 

Bryan 

Buin{>ers 

Burdick 

Byrd 

Coats 

Conrad 

D'Amato 

Dixon 

Dodd 

Domenici 

Exon 


Armstrong 

Bentsen 

Bingaman 

Bond 

Boschwitz 

Bradley 

Bums 

Chafee 

Cochran 

Cohen 

Cranston 

Danforth 

Daschle 

DeConcini 

Dole 

Durenberger 

Powler 

Gam 


Moynihan 


Ford 

Glenn 

Graham 

Grassley 

Harkin 

Berlin 

Heinz 

Helms 

Kasten 

Kerrey 

Kerry 

Kohl 

Leahy 

Levin 

Lieljerman 

McConnell 

NAYS— 52 

Gore 

Gorton 

Gramm 

Hatch 

Hatfield 

HoUings 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jeffords 

Johnston 

Kassebaum 

Kennedy 

Lautenberg 

Lott 

Lugar 

Macli 

Matsunaga 

McCain 


NOT  VOTING— 1 


Metzenbaum 

MikuUki 

Mitchell 

Nunn 

Pressler 

Pryor 

Reid 

Riegle 

Rudman 

Sanford 

Sarbanes 

Sasser 

Shelby 

Simon 

Wilson 


McClure 

Murkowski 

Nickles 

Packwood 

Pell 

Robb 

Rockefeller 

Roth 

Simpson 

Specter 

Stevens 

Symms 

Thurmond 

Wallop 

Wamer 

Wirth 


So,  the  amendment  (No.  102)  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order  of  the  Senate,  the 
Byrd  amendment  is  now  before  us. 
There  is  1  hour  equally  divided  under 
the  control  of  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana and  the  President  pro  tempore. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Chair.  Let  me  say  again.  I  con- 
gratulate both  managers.  I  congratu- 
late Mr.  Dixon  and  I  congratulate  Mr. 
Lugar  on  the  excellent  leadership  that 
both  gave  on  the  matter  in  connection 
with  which  we  have  just  voted. 

I  listened  to  my  distinguished  friend 
from  Illinois  as  he  closed  the  debate. 
Let  the  Record  show  that  this  Senator 
does  not  propose  severing  the  relation- 
ship with  our  ally.  This  Senator  has 
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not  proposed  severing  our  friendship, 
but  this  Senator  is  saying  there  is  a  lot 
of  anger  out  there  in  the  hills  and  val- 
leys and  plains  and  plateaus  and 
mountains  of  America,  and  the  sooner 
the  Japanese  recognize  it  and  the 
sooner  our  own  negotiators  recognize 
it.  and  start  talking  frankly  and  under- 
standingly  with  one  another  then  the 
better  off  our  mutual  relationship  will 
be. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  I 
have  offered  is  intended  to  enhance 
the  protection  of  vital  American  tech- 
nology in  connection  with  the  PSX 
deal  to  closely  monitor  the  codevelop- 
ment  project  as  it  proceeds  to  estab- 
lish key  congressional  areas  of  interest 
in  how  the  coproduction  arrangement 
is  later  developed  and  finally  to  estab- 
lish a  better  system  of  looking  out  for 
American  industrial,  commercial,  and 
competitive  interests  when  we  negoti- 
ate and  implement  transfers  of  tech- 
nology for  military  purposes. 

This  amendment  is  intended  to  be  a 
constructive  contribution  to  the  PSX 
project  to  strengthen  the  benefits, 
hopefully.  It  is  not  Intended  to  kill  the 
project,  that  is  for  sure.  The  Senate 
has  already  voted  on  that  proposition. 
It  does  not  require  the  renegotiation 
of  the  memorandimi  of  understanding. 
It  is  not  intended  as  harassment  of 
either  the  administration  or  of  the 
Japanese.  It  will  not  delay  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  project.  So  it  is  not  a 
killer  amendment.  It  does  not  impose 
any  limiting  conditions  on  the  parties 
that  have  not  already  been  clearly  un- 
derstood. 

The  debate  on  the  FSX  has  pointed 
out  not  only  that  it  was  negotiated 
without  due  consideration  for  U.S.  in- 
dustrial base  and  competitive  concerns 
in  mind,  but  also  that  the  imprecision 
and  vagueness  on  key  aspects  of  the 
deal  could  potentially  lead  to  future 
misunderstaJidings  and  rancor  be- 
tween Japan  and  the  United  States. 

There  are  areas  of  uncertainty  that 
might  well  be  cleared  up  now,  and  it  is 
my  hope  that  this  amendment  will 
help  to  give  our  negotiators  additional 
leverage  with  their  Japanese  counter- 
parts when  the  crucial  details  of  the 
future  memorandum  of  understanding 
is  negotiated  several  years  from  now. 

There  is  a  second  MOU  that  has  to 
be  negotiated.  That  is  what  we  are 
looking  at.  I  was  gratified  to  see  re- 
ported on  this  past  Saturday,  May  the 
13th.  that  our  Special  Trade  Repre- 
sentative, Mrs.  Hills,  has  publicly  indi- 
cated that  the  provisions  in  the  omni- 
bus trade  bill,  particularly  the  Super 
301  provision,  have  had  the  salutory 
effect  of  giving  the  administration  ad- 
ditional leverage  with  our  trading 
partners  to  begin  correcting  the 
market  distorting  mechanisms  that 
are  inhibiting  American  access  to  their 
markets,  and  that  is  constructive  le- 
verage. In  the  same  vein.  I  hope  and 
intend  that  this  provision  on  the  FSX 


project  will  provide  constructive  lever- 
age for  our  negotiators. 

There  should  be  no  illusions  about 
the  long  and  tough  negotiations  that 
lie  ahead  for  U.S.  negotiators  on  this 
matter  with  the  Japanese.  That  unfor- 
tunately is  the  history  of  our  relation- 
ship with  Japan  on  all  matters  dealing 
with  high  technology,  whether  they 
are  for  our  mutual  security  interests 
and  benefit  or  not. 

First,  the  amendment  prohibits  in 
the  context  of  the  production  memo- 
randmn  of  understanding,  the  transfer 
of  vital  jet  engine  technologies  to  the 
Japanese.  We  all  can  sympathize  with 
the  American  members  of  the  codevel- 
opment  team.  In  such  a  situation, 
there  begins  to  develop  a  team  spirit 
and  the  members  of  the  team  would 
naturally  want  the  project  to  succeed. 
However,  in  desiring  it  to  succeed, 
there  can  be  a  temptation  to  transfer 
technologies  to  the  other  side  that 
were  not  contemplated  in  establishing 
the  parameters  of  the  deal. 

There  have  been  indications  that 
such  behavior  has  occurred  in  connec- 
tion with  coproduction  deals  with  the 
Japanese  in  the  military  area  before. 
This  engine  technology  prohibition  is 
designed  to  make  it  clear  that  such 
transfers,  which  the  administration 
has  told  us  will  not  be  allowed,  just 
will  not  occur  under  any  circum- 
stances. 

In  addition,  there  is  a  provision  in 
the  amendment  which  would  not 
permit  the  Japanese  to  sell  or  transfer 
the  FSX  aircraft  or  technology  to 
third  parties.  No  one  expects  the  Japa- 
nese to  turn  this  system  into  an  export 
item,  and  this  provision  simply  makes 
it  impermissible  for  the  Japanese  to 
use  the  specific  systems  they  are  get- 
ting from  us  to  enter  the  international 
market. 

Those  two  items  are  mandatory.  In 
addition,  there  is  a  provision  which 
makes  it  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that,  in  the  MOU  for  production,  no 
less  than  40  percent  of  the  workshare 
of  the  aircraft,  including  the  value  of 
the  lifetime  costs  of  the  aircraft,  be  al- 
located to  the  American  manufactur- 
ers. Since  the  development  costs  are 
allocated  specifically  to  give  40  per- 
cent to  the  U.S.  manufacturers,  it 
seems  logical  for  the  production  allo- 
cation to  be  the  same.  Indeed,  the 
United  States  has  long  pressed  the 
Japanese  to  be  specific  on  this  point 
and  not  to  leave  the  allocation  up  for 
future  negotiation  after  the  United 
States  has  transferred  the  vital  tech- 
nologies in  connection  with  the  air- 
craft's development  to  the  Japanese. 
Indeed.  Secretary  Baker  tried  to  get 
the  Japanese  to  agree  to  a  40  percent 
share  in  his  trip  to  Tokyo  this  year, 
but  he  was  turned  down.  Even  in  the 
so-called  clarification  of  the  FSX 
project  in  Ambassador  Matsunaga's 
letter,  the  best  we  could  get  is  approxi- 


mately 40  percent  of  the  production 
work  to  go  to  the  United  States. 

What  does  "approximately"  mean? 
What  do  the  Japanese  think  it  means? 
They  and  we  do  not  agree  on  the  defi- 
nition of  the  word  "open,"  so  perhaps 
we  do  not  agree  on  the  word  "approxi- 
mately." 

This  simply  invites  further  negotia- 
tion with  tenacious  and  unyielding 
Japanese  negotiations,  spelling,  in 
boxcar  letters,  trouble  ahead.  I  think 
the  Japanese  ought  to  know  that  the 
Congress  wants  a  40-percent  floor,  and 
wants  a  fair  allocation  of  this  type  to 
be  extended  to  the  whole  weapons 
system,  including  the  highly  valuable 
future  market  in  spare  parts.  Spare 
parts  have  not  been  addressed  specifi- 
cally in  this  deal  so  far,  and  I  think 
this  leaves  an  important  area  without 
needed  specificity  and  certainty. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  hopeful  that 
congressional  involvement  in  this  situ- 
ation can  enhance  U.S.  leverage  in  this 
deal  as  it  is  implemented  and  in  con- 
nection with  negotiating  the  MOU  for 
production.  Therefore,  I  have  included 
a  requirement  for  periodic  GAO  re- 
ports on  the  progress  of  the  develop- 
ment project.  This  is  particularly  im- 
portant considering  the  unique  nature 
of  this  arrangement.  The  United 
States  has  engaged  in  numerous  co- 
production  projects  over  the  years 
with  various  allies,  including  coproduc- 
tion of  the  F-15  with  Japan,  but  this  is 
the  first  time  we  have  codeveloped  a 
major  weapons  system.  Codevelop- 
ment  means  significantly  closer  coop- 
eration and  sharing  of  technological 
expertise.  Monitoring  the  progress  of 
this  arrangement  will  be  extremely 
important.  GAO  has  already  been  ac- 
tively involved  and  is  knowledgeable 
on  the  parameters  of  the  arrange- 
ment. It  has  already  been  reporting  to 
Congress  on  it.  and  I  would  require 
that  it  continue  to  do  so. 

Last.  Mr.  President,  we  have  includ- 
ed in  the  negotiations  of  these  valua- 
ble transfers  of  U.S.  technology  an  in- 
stitutional way  to  protect  our  industri- 
al base.  Japanese  motives  in  negotiat- 
ing the  FSX  have  been  discussed  at 
length  in  this  debate.  I  will  not  be- 
labor them  here,  except  to  say  that  it 
would  be  foolhardy  not  to  be  vigilant 
in  protecting  our  aircraft  industry  and 
the  vital  technologies  associated  with 
it.  Therefore.  I  have  joined  with  Mr. 
Danforth  in  constructing  a  provision 
which  gets  the  Commerce  Department 
into  the  loop  on  these  arrangements. 
This  provision  in  my  amendment  is  de- 
signed to  be  related  specifically  to  the 
FSX  deal,  but  I  would  hope  it  will  be 
extended,  during  the  debate  on  the 
DOD  authorization  bill  this  year,  to 
all  such  weapons  transfers.  In  some 
cases,  the  commercial  considerations 
of  such  arrangements  can  have  such  a 
deleterious  effect  on  our  competitive 
base  that  it  would  be  foolish  to  go  for- 
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ward. Many  Senators  believe  this  to  be 
the  case  with  the  FSX.  partly  because 
the  deal  was  negotiated  without  the 
participation  and  knowledge  of  offi- 
cials in  the  Commerce  Department 
who  could  have  raised  early  red  flags 
on  what  was  contemplated  to  be  trans- 
ferred. So,  as  the  deal  is  implemented, 
this  provision  gets  Commerce  into  the 

Nlr.    President,    we    have    to    start 
asking  ourselves  some  basic  questions 
about   our    relationship    with   Japan. 
How  much  longer  can  we  continue  to 
subjugate  United  States  interests  to 
Japanese   economic   hegemony?   How 
much   longer  can  we   tolerate  these 
huge    trade    imbalances?    How   much 
longer  can  we  continue  to  afford  to 
defend  Japan  or  anyone  else  if  we 
allow  our  economy  and  our  industrial 
base  to  wither?  How  much  longer  will 
the  American  people  tolerate  watching 
American  jobs  leave  our  shores?  In  my 
view,  Congress  must  continue  to  take 
an  interest  in  any  agreement  which  af- 
fects U.S.   competitiveness  and  jobs. 
My  amendment  intends  to  contribute 
to  the  viability  of  this  deal  and  future 
agreements  of  this  kind.  This  Nation 
needs  to  get  our  economic  relationship 
with  Japan  on  a  saner  and  soimder 
track.  We  have  to  start  considering 
the  interests  of  the  United  States  of 
America  first.  We  have  to  go  to  the  ne- 
gotiating  table  with   a  full  deck  to 
make  sure  that  the  hand  we  deal  our- 
selves is  a  balanced  one.  The  amend- 
ment I  have  offered  is  a  step  in  that 

direction.  

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 
Mr.  LUGAR  addressed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Indiana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate the  reasoning  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia  as 
he  has  presented  an  important  amend- 
ment. Certainly  the  work  that  he  has 
performed  in  the  drafting  of  this 
amendment,  the  collaboration  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri, Mr.  Danforth,  is  evident,  as  are 
the  considerations  of  the  participation 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce.  It 
presents  a  general  overview  of  what 
we  ought  to  do  in  negotiating  these 
agreements.  These  are  points  that 
should  come  forward  in  the  debate, 
and  they  have  been  well  presented. 

Let  me  just  say,  Mr.  President.  I  will 
oppose  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia because  I  believe  this  amend- 
ment and  the  refinements  of  these 
agreements  are  an  unfortunate  intru- 
sion upon  the  negotiating  powers  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

I  make  this  point  not  to  be  conten- 
tious with  regard  to  the  specifics  of 
participation  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce  in  discussion  of  trade 
agreements,  but  simply  to  point  out 
that  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  is  ap- 


pointed to  his  position  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  He  is  a  part 
of  the  President's  Cabinet. 

It  is  the  intent  of  the  amendment,  as 
I  read  it— and  I  quote— 

•  •  •  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  may  re- 
quest a  review  of  the  agreement.  If,  as  a 
result  of  the  review,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce determines  that  the  strategic  com- 
mercial Interests  of  the  United  Stetes  are 
not  being  served,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce shall  recommend  to  the  President 
any  modification  to  the  agreement  he 
deems  necessary  to  ensure  an  appropriate 
balance  of  interests. 


Then  it  goes  on  to  say: 

The  President  shall  consider  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
concerning— 

(A)  the  commercial  implications  of  any 
such  memorandum  of  understanding  or  re- 
lated agreement,  and 

(B)  the  potential  Impact  on  the  interna- 
tional competitive  position  of  United  Stetes 
industry, 

in  determining  whether  such  memorandum 
of  understanding  or  related  agreement  shall 
be  implemented  or  agreed  upon. 

Mr.  President,  this  may  be  a  subtle 
criticism  of  the  current  administra- 
tion. Maybe  it  is  general  judgment  on 
how  Government  works.  There  may  be 
a  suggestion  that  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  is  so  remote  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  who  ap- 
pointed him  that  by  law  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  must  mandate 
that  the  Secretary  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  request  a  review  and  even  stip- 
ulate the  reasoning  of  the  President  in 
taking  a  look  at  the  product  of  that 


review. 

I  submit  that  in  a  normal  executive 
line  chain  of  command  the  President 
of  the  United  States  obviously  would 
call  upon  those  who  are  important  in 
any  understanding.  He  would  ask 
them  for  their  points  of  view  and  he 
would  think  carefully  about  what  they 
have  to  say. 

But  ultimately,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  negotiates  on  behalf  of 
our  country.  He  has  done  so  in  the 
case  of  the  FSX  deal  with  Japan.  Two 
Presidents  have  negotiated— President 
Reagan  and  then  President  Bush,  and 
we  have  been  debating  President 
Bush's  product  today. 

I  submit  that  the  logic  of  the  situa- 
tion is  that  after  that  negotiation  is 
completed,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  gives  formal  notification 
to  the  Congress.  In  this  case,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has 
suggested  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  ought  to  consider  the 
product  of  his  negotiation,  and  that  in 
a  30-day  period  we  have  an  opportuni- 
ty as  Members  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House,  if  we  act  upon  a  resolution  of 
disapproval,  to  indicate  our  disapprov- 
al. He  has  furthermore  the  ability  to 
veto  that  resolution  of  disapproval, 
and  thus  commit  the  United  States  to 
the  negotiations  that  he  commenced, 
and  therefore  will  complete. 


This  afternoon  we  have  faced  that 
issue  in  a  very  important  vote.  By  a 
vote  of  52  to  47  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  voted  down  the  resolu- 
tion of  disapproval.  It  approved  the 
product  of  President  Bush's  adminis- 
tration. In  this  case  the  President  was 
not  a  distant  person  with  regard  to  all 
of  this— a  third  party  who  did  not 
know  about  the  agreement.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  actively  has 
asked  Members  of  the  Senate  to  sup- 
port him  in  his  agreement. 

The  Vice  President  of  the  United 
Stetes  in  fact  on  this  very  day  just 
down  the  hallway  asked  Senators,  and 
when  they  refused  to  respond  affirma- 
tively to  him,  in  fact  argued  with  them 
the  merits  of  this.  This  is  hands-on 
Government  with  President  George 
Bush  and  Vice  President  Dan  Quayle 
actively  involved  in  negotiating  an 
agreement. 

Furthermore,  we  know  from  testimo- 
ny before  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee that  Secretary  Mosbacker,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce;  the  deputy 
Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Eagleburger; 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  Mr. 
Cheney— all  testified  that  they  had 
not  only  been  involved  but  they  en- 
thusiastically support  this  agreement 
that  the  Senate  affirmed  this  after- 
noon by  a  vote  of  52  to  47.  This  is  very 
hands  on.  In  fact,  all  three  sat  togeth- 
er in  front  of  the  committee  at  one 
time.  They  heard  each  other's  testimo- 
ny. Members  of  the  committee  who 
were  present  heard  that  testimony  di- 
recti  V 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
this  administration  wants  this  agree- 
ment. In  fact  all  of  the  major  Cabinet 
officials  have  been  consulted,  and  all 
have  argued  and  all  have  affirmed 
that  they  want  this  agreement.  And 
the  Senate  has  voted  to  support  the 
President's  negotiations. 

Now  we  come  to  an  amendment 
which  suggests  that  somehow  or 
other,  additional  conditions  ought  to 
be  applied,  or  stipulates  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  for  one.  ought  to 
be  involved.  And.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest this  is  redundant,  and  could  in 
fact  impinge  upon  the  powers  of  the 
President  of  the  United  Stetes.  The 
drafting  of  the  amendment  uses  words 
such  as  "sense  of  the  Senate"  on  occa- 
sion so  that  perhaps  one  could  consid- 
er this  an  editorial  comment  after  the 
fact,  a  memorandum  for  the  future 
but  this  is  serious  business.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

I  suggest  that  there  is  no  good  pur- 
pose served  by  adopting  an  amend- 
ment which  comes  after  the  fact  of 
the  Senate's  action  which  affirms  the 
agreement  the  President  of  the  United 
Stetes.  the  Vice  President,  and  rele- 
vant Cabinet  members  have  all  testi- 
fied they  want  and  have  asked  person- 
ally the  Senate  to  affirm,  as  we  have 
today.  For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Presi- 
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dent,  I  ask  tht  the  Byrd  amendment 
be  defeated.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
slate  wUl  be  clear  as  we  end  the  day. 
that  support  for  the  President  and  his 
agreement  will  be  absolutely  clear,  not 
only  to  him,  the  American  people,  but 
to  all  abroad  who  looked  to  this  body 
for  leadership. 

Mr.  DIXON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  wiU  my 
friend  from  West  Virginia  yield  time 
to  this  Senator? 

Mr.  BYRD.  How  much  time  does  the 
Senator  wish?  Ten  minutes  it  is. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  [Mr. 
SmoN].  The  Senator  from  Illinois  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  by  my  dis- 
tinguished friend,  the  senior  Senator 
from  West  Virginia.  This  amendment 
to  the  Dixon  resolution  will  change 
the  resolution  of  disapproval  to  a  reso- 
lution of  approval  with  very  tight  con- 
straints. 

What  this  resolution  of  approval 
says  is  that  all  of  the  things  that  were 
said  against  this  memorandum  of  un- 
derstanding are  essentially  correct. 
This  amendment  that  would  amend 
the  memorandimi  of  understanding 
guarantees  that  the  United  States  of 
America  will  get  40  percent  of  the 
value  of  all  work,  not  just  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  first  six  airplanes,  but 
all  work  in  the  coproduction  process 
that  will  go  on  for  years  and  years. 
That  is  a  very  good  amendment. 

This  amendment  says  that  every 
year  the  General  Accounting  Office 
will  report  to  the  Congress  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  FSX  agreement 
signed  on  November  29,  1988,  and  fur- 
ther says  that  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, who  was  denied  his  part  in  all 
the  negotiations  process  up  until  this 
year,  will  be  part  of  the  process  in  the 
future. 

I  might  say  to  my  friend  from  West 
Virginia,  and  to  my  friend  from  Mis- 
souri who  I  see  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  and  others,  that  I  cannot 
think  of  anything  more  fundamentally 
important  in  the  future  in  what  we  do 
dealing  with  the  Japanese  than  seeing 
to  it  that  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
is  an  integral  part  of  the  process  at  all 
times. 

I  will  offer  shortly  when  this  time 
has  expired  an  amendment  to  the 
amendment  of  my  friend  from  West 
Virginia,  and  I  think  he  is  amenable 
to,  that  would  simply  say  when  the  re- 
ports are  f  Ued  on  an  annual  basis  with 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  for  the  com- 
mittees of  the  House,  that  in  addition 
to  the  filing  with  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  in  the  Senate,  the 
report  should  be  filed  with  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  the  Commerce 
Committee,  and  the  Banking,  Housing, 
and  Urban  Affairs  Committee  which 


has  Jurisdiction  over  the  Export- 
Import  Administration  Act. 

I  think  that  will  make  this  a  very 
strong  resolution  of  approval  concern- 
ing this  memorandiun  of  understand- 
ing, and  all  of  the  letters  of  clarifica- 
tion that  took  place. 

Permit  me  to  say  this,  Mr.  President: 
The  administration  may  in  the  end,  I 
say,  be  more  compromised  by  what  we 
do  in  this  resolution  of  approval  with 
tight  constraints  that  it  would  have 
been  in  the  adoption  of  the  resolution 
of  disapproval  that  received  47  votes 
because  I  think  it  is  entirely  possible— 
I  congratulate  my  friend  from  West 
Virginia  when  I  say  this— that  we  can 
receive  sufficient  support  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  and  later  in  the  whole  Con- 
gress, certainly  in  the  House,  to  have 
the  necessary  two-thirds  vote  to  over- 
ride an  expected  veto  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  By  passing  this 
legislation,  the  Congress  will  send  the 
strongest  possible  message  about  the 
fact  that  this  entire  memorandum  of 
understanding  and  the  exchange  let- 
ters, done  in  the  dark,  mostly  flawed, 
was  against  the  best  interests  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

I  just  want  to  say  this  in  conclusion: 
In  my  support  of  this  amendment,  I 
think  we  have  sent  a  very  strong  mes- 
sage. No  one  would  have  believed  that 
this  Senator's  resolution  of  disapprov- 
al would  receive  47  votes.  I  think  it  is  a 
powerful  message  to  the  country  and  a 
powerful  message  to  the  world,  and  a 
powerful  message  to  Japan,  that  we 
feel  that  this  is  a  terribly  flawed 
agreement  that  our  Nation  has  en- 
tered into  with  the  Japanese.  I  think 
that  when  this  resolution  is  adopted 
with  the  Bjrrd  amendment— and  I  be- 
lieve it  will  be— that  when  it  goes  to 
the  House,  it  will  t)e  strengthened 
even  more,  to  protect  the  interests  of 
this  country  in  connection  with  an 
outrageous,  bad  deal,  poorly  done 
from  the  beginning,  and  against  the 
best  interests  of  our  country. 

I  am  delighted  to  support  this 
amendment.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  for  his  valuable  input.  I 
think  in  the  9  years  that  I  have  been 
here,  his  speech  today  was  the  most 
magnificent  speech  that  I  have  heard 
in  this  place,  a  barnburner,  by  any- 
body's standards;  and  I  think  his  con- 
tribution on  this  amendment  is  an  im- 
portant contribution,  to  bring  about 
the  kind  of  message  here  in  the  Con- 
gress that  may  very  well  be  the  kind  of 
message  that  this  administration  and 
our  friends  in  Japan  cannot  ignore.  I 
am  delighted  to  support  the  amend- 
ment and  to  offer,  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  major  debate  on  this  amendment, 
a  perfecting  amendment  by  this  Sena- 
tor that  will  bring  all  the  jurisdiction- 
al committees  in  the  U.S.  Senate  into 
the  approval  process,  along  with  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

I  yield  back  whatever  time  remains. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Will  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  yield  3  minutes? 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield  3  minutes. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  I 
strongly  support  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. I  think  that  this  Is  very,  very  im- 
portant to  the  trade  policy  of  the 
United  States. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  to  Senators 
on  our  side,  who,  when  they  see  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia on  legislation,  say,  "Oh,  this 
must  be  some  sort  of  plot  by  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle."  The  core  of  the 
amendment  that  has  been  offered  by 
Senator  Byrd  is  legislation  that  I  in- 
troduced with  his  cosponsorship  some 
months  ago  about  the  whole  process 
of  entering  into  memoranda  of  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  President,  the  question  before 
us  is  whether  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment, which  should  be  the  guardian  of 
America's  commercial  and  industrial 
interests,  has  a  place  at  the  bargaining 
table  when  we  enter  into  high-tech, 
very  important  deals  with  other  coun- 
tries. The  basic  problem  with  the  FSX 
negotiations  from  the  beginning  was 
that  this  was  something  that  was 
brought  about  by  the  Department  of 
Defense,  with  zero  input  from  the 
Commerce  Department  and  zero  input 
from  the  U.S.  Trade  Representative— 
none.  It  was  not  until  the  beginning  of 
the  Bush  administration  that  they 
had  any  role  to  play  at  all. 

Now  the  question  is,  will  they  have  a 
continued  role  to  play?  Repeatedly, 
the  administration  has  been  asked 
whether  they  will  agree  in  a  written 
statement  to  a  continuing  role  by  the 
Commerce  Department  with  respect  to 
the  memorandum  of  understanding 
for  production.  Repeatedly,  the 
answer  has  been,  no,  to  a  formal  assur- 
ance. Therefore,  it  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial for  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  speak. 

The  FSX  deal  is  going  to  go  forward; 
there  is  no  doubt  about  it.  But,  Mr. 
President,  we  cannot,  as  a  country, 
continue  forever  to  make  significant 
deals  with  Japan  and  other  countries, 
with  no  one  sitting  at  the  table  who 
has  any  interest  in  the  industrial  and 
commercial  future  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  That  is  why  the 
Byrd  amendment  is  essential. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ROCKEFELLER.  Will  my  dis- 
tinguished senior  colleague  yield  me  4 
mintues? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Missouri,  and  I  also  appreciate 
his  cosponsorship  and  the  leadership 
he  has  consistently  shown. 

How  much  time  does  my  colleague 
wish? 
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Mr.  ROCKEP'EIiLER.  Pour  minutes. 
Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROCKEFELLEIR.  I  ask  to  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  this  resolu- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROCKEFELLER.  I  voted 
against  the  resolution  of  disapproval, 
as  I  stated  earlier  in  the  debate,  be- 
cause I  believe  that  going  forward 
with  the  PSX  arrangement  is  a  posi- 
tive and  a  good  idea.  It  is  also  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  United  States  that 
we  obtain  every  possible  advantage 
and  clarification  that  we  can.  Japan 
must  understand— and  surely  they  will 
after  this  debate— that  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  is  apprehensive 
about  the  concept  of  reciprocity  and 
fairness  with  respect  to  trade. 

This  resolution  includes  the  sense  of 
the  Senate  that  the  MOU  for  copro- 
duction  of  the  FSX  should  specify 
that  the  U.S.  share  shall  be  not  less 
than  40  percent.  In  other  words,  not 
approximately,  but  at  least  40  percent. 
That  is  a  very  important  improve- 
ment. 

Secondly,  the  resolution  calls  for 
that  minimum  40-percent  figure  to 
apply  not  only  to  the  initial  produc- 
tion of  the  PSX,  but  also  to  spare 
parts  and  other  support  items  over  the 
life  of  the  entire  system.  The  ex- 
change of  letters,  on  the  other  hand, 
between  Secretary  Baker  and  Japa- 
nese Ambassador  Matsunaga,  applies 
only  to  the  production  phase.  Postpro- 
duction  procurement  will  vastly  sur- 
pass the  value  of  initial  production. 

We  should  do  everything  possible  to 
assure  that  we  secure  the  maximum 
sales  possible  throughout  the  second 
phase. 

Mr.  President,  this  resolution  tasks 
GAO  with  periodic  reporting  on  PSX 
implementation.  We  are  really  saying 
that  we  will  be  watching.  The  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  will  closely 
watch  the  implementation  of  this 
memorandum  of  understanding. 

Finally,  this  resolution  speaks  to 
provide  a  firmer  institutional  role  for 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  when  we 
negotiate  and  implement  this  type  of 
agreement.  This  is  truly  critical  to  our 
national  interest. 

I  have  been  appalled  by  our  Govern- 
ment's lack  of  understanding  about 
the  negotiating  process  with  Japan. 
Reaching  a  signed  agreement,  in  the 
American  way,  is  equivalent  to  comple- 
tion of  the  deal;  with  the  Japanese,  it 
is  only  a  first  part,  a  first  step.  The  im- 
plementation phase  is  extraordinarily 
important.  We  do  not  have  negotiators 
that  stay  year  in  and  year  out;  ours 
change.  Administrations  come  and  go. 
The  Japanese  negotiators,  on  the 
other  hand,  stay  year  in  and  year  out, 
and  they  build  up  tremendous  exper- 
tise. We  must  commit  resources  of 
people,  attention,  and  commitment  to 


the    implementation    phase    of    this 
agreement. 

Our  Government  must  begin  to 
leam  how  to  deal  with  Japan.  I  think 
the  discussion  in  this  body  today  will 
help.  The  adminstration  should  leam 
the  concerns  we  in  the  Senate  have, 
and  it  should  also  be  useful  to  the  Jap- 
anese imderstanding.  They  must  un- 
derstand that  bilateral  trade  is  an  ex- 
traordinarily important  item  on  the 
agenda  of  the  United  States  Congress. 
I  commend  my  senior  colleague  for 
his  initiative  and  encourage  all  my  col- 
leagues to  join  him  and  join  me  in  sup- 
porting this  resolution. 
Mr.  BIDEN  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
me  30  seconds  for  a  unanimous  con- 
sent request? 
Mr.  BYRD.  I  will  be  glad  to. 
Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  the  FSX 
deal  that  we  have  been  asked  to  sup- 
port by  the  administration  is  funda- 
mentally flawed,  and  has  been  from 
the  very  start. 

It  is  fundamentally  flawed  because  is 
is  based  on  a  faulty  premise:  That  if 
we  don't  agree  to  the  PSX  deal,  Japan 
will  go  off  and  develop  a  fighter  on  its 
own,  possibly  with  the  assistance  of 
the  Europeans. 

Starting  from  that  premise,  I  sug- 
gest to  my  colleagues,  placed  us  in  a 
losing  position  from  which  we  could 
not  recover.  Any  leverage  we  might 
have  had  went  out  the  window,  and 
the  advantage  in  the  negotiations 
shifted  to  Japan. 

This  is  a  bad  deal,  both  from  an  eco- 
nomic and  military  standpoint.  And  it 
raises  fundamental  questions  about 
the  United  States-Japan  alliance 
which  I  believe  are  worth  examining. 

AN  OFF-THE-SHELF  DEAL— WAS  IT  POSSIBLE? 

The  Bush  administration  contends 
that  this  deal  is  much  improved  from 
the  original  FSX  agreement  signed  by 
the  Reagan  administration.  That  may 
be  so.  But  even  if  it  is,  the  question  re- 
mains, why  are  we  doing  this  in  the 
first  place? 

When  this  issue  first  arose,  the 
United  States  attempted  to  sell  Ameri- 
can fighters  off-the-shelf  to  Japan, 
which  required  a  successor  to  its  F-1. 

Indeed,  it  was  logical  for  us  to  do  so, 
since  we  make  the  best  fighters  in  the 
world  at  the  cheapest  price.  In  fact,  we 
are  the  world's  leader  in  the  aerospace 
industry,  which  last  year  had  a  $17.8 
billion  surplus. 

But  Japan  rejected  this  approach, 
and  insisted  on  domestic  development 
of  its  own  aircraft.  In  doing  so,  Japan 
sent  a  very  strong  signal  to  the  United 
States:  Our  market  is  not  open  to  your 
finest  products. 

The  administration  now  contends 
that  an  off-the-shelf  purchase  was 
never  a  likely  option  in  the  first  place, 
arguing  that  most  industralized  na- 
tions develop  their  own  fighter  air- 


craft, and  thus  it  was  not  realistic  to 
expect  Japan  to  buy  ours. 

But  most  nations,  to  be  sure,  do  not 
have  a  enormous  trade  imbalance  with 
the  United  States.  And  most  nations 
spend  more  than  1  percent  of  GNP  on 
defense. 

In  rejecting  an  off-the-shelf  pur- 
chase from  the  United  States,  Japan 
sent  another  important  signal— they're 
not  interested  in  helping  to  bring 
down  the  United  States  trade  deficit. 

Last  year  our  trade  deficit  with 
Japan  was  $55  billion,  over  40  percent 
of  our  overall  deficit.  Deficits  of  that 
size  are  not  just  unsustainable,  they 
are  intolerable. 

Of  course,  some  blame  for  our  trade 
problems  lies  here  at  home: 

In  our  failure  to  address  the  budget 
deficit; 

In  the  declining  competitiveness  of 
American  companies;  and 

In  the  failure  of  many  United  States 
companies  to  try  to  penetrate  the  Jap- 
anese market. 

But  let's  be  honest— Japan  must 
shoulder  some  of  the  blame  as  well. 
Their  trading  practices  in  various  sec- 
tors are  unquestionably  unfair. 

When  pressed  to  buy  American  prod- 
ucts, the  Japanese  often  say  that  our 
goods  are  inferior,  and  that  the  Japa- 
nese people  don't  have  confidence  in 
American  workmanship. 

That  excuse  doesn't  wash  with  our 
fighters.  Had  they  bought  our  planes 
as  we  asked  them,  Japan  would  have 
purchased  not  only  terrific  fighters, 
but  also  an  enormous  amount  of  good- 
wiU  in  this  country  on  the  trade  ques- 
tion. 

The  argimient  has  also  been  made 
that  the  PSX  will  have  a  unique  mis- 
sion, and  that  none  of  the  U.S.  planes 
could  have  fulfilled  that  mission. 

But  this  argiiment  cleverly  obscures 
the  fact  that  Defense  Department  of- 
ficials went  to  Tokyo  early  on  and  told 
Japan  that  any  of  three  American 
planes— the  F-16,  the  F-15,  and  the  P- 
18— could  fulfill  Japan's  mission. 

And  the  "unique  mission"  argxmient 
is  just  a  smokescreen,  and  for  the  Jap- 
anese, a  familiar  one.  In  fact,  they 
have  been  using  the  uniqueness  argu- 
ment for  a  long  time  to  keep  out  our 
commercial  goods. 

The  mud  in  Kansai  Bay  is  unique,  so 
American  construction  firms  can't 
build  Kansai  airport.  Japanese  rice  is 
unique,  so  they  can't  import  United 
States  rice.  Japanese  intestines  are 
unique,  so  they  can't  eat  United  States 
beef.  And  so  on. 

The  truth  is  that  any  one  of  several 
United  States  fighters,  with  only 
minor  modifications,  can  fly  the  so- 
called  special  Japanese  mission. 

IS  IT  SODlfD  MILITARILT? 

Let's  assume  for  a  moment  that  the 
FSX  is  a  good  deal. 

A  fundamental  question  then  ought 
to  be,  is  it  sound  for  our  mutual  de- 
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fense?  And  It's  here  that  I  come  up 
with  a  lot  of  question  marks. 

First,  one  can  argue  that  Japan 
needs  new  fighters  now,  not  8  or  10 
years  from  now  when  the  PSX  will  be 
deployed. 

The  PSX  replaces  Japan's  F-1,  a  do- 
mestically developed  plane  which 
hasn't  been  terribly  successful.  Indeed, 
in  the  early  1980's,  the  Japan  Defense 
Agency  was  worried  that  the  F-1  avi- 
onics were  already  obsolete,  and  that 
the  airframe  was  suffering  from  metal 
fatigue. 

Given  the  substantial  Soviet  buildup 
in  the  Far  East,  it  makes  sense  that 
Japan  should  have  bought  United 
States  planes  to  fill  this  gap. 

Proponents  of  PSX  dismiss  this 
notion,  arguing  that  because  of  a  back- 
log of  orders  at  General  Dynamics,  the 
P-16's  wouldn't  have  been  deployed 
until  4  or  5  years  from  now. 

But  that  argument  cleverly  ignores 
the  fact  that  Japan  began  considering 
a  replacement  for  the  F-1  in  the  mid 
eighties.  Thus,  if  they  had  bought  our 
planes  then  as  they  should  have,  the 
new  fighters  would  be  in  operation 
today. 

A  second  question  mark  militarily  is 
the  interoperability  of  the  PSX  with 
other  U.S.  assets  in  the  region. 

Interoperability  is  a  key  procure- 
ment strategy— the  ability  to  use  simi- 
lar parts  on  different  assets. 

The  administration  has  argued  that 
because  the  PSX  will  be  based  on  the 
F-16,  it  will  thus  be  interoperable  with 
U.S.  assets  in  the  Far  East. 

Last  week  Secretary  Cheney  testi- 
fied before  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  that  "Fueling  and  some 
ground  support  will  be  compatible,  as 
will  certain  maintenance  functions." 

But  what  he  didn't  say  is  that  the 
PSX  will  carry  different  weapons.  And 
I  am  not  reassured  by  his  qualifying 
remarks  about  ground  support  and 
maintenance. 

The  final  question  mark  about  the 
FSX's  military  efficacy  is  that  it  will 
drain  scarce  resources  from  the 
mutual  defense. 

As  everyone  knows,  Japan  limits  its 
defense  spending  to  1  percent  of  GNP. 
I  support  this  policy.  I  am  not  eager  to 
see  Japan  become  a  military  power. 

But  the  PSX  will  cost  Japan  two  to 
three  times  as  much  as  buying  Ameri- 
can. Maybe  more,  because  the  cost  es- 
timates for  the  PSX  are  just  that— es- 
timates—and  the  final  costs  could  be 
much  higher. 

Japan  has  every  right  to  spend  this 
money.  But  because  of  Japan's  celling 
on  defense  spending,  they  will  then 
have  less  funds  to  devote  to  mutual  de- 
fense projects. 

What  does  that  say  about  Japan's 
commitment  to  our  mutual  defense? 

¥niAT  DOBS  THK  UNTTEO  STATES  GET  IN  RETUItN? 

The  next  question  that  we  should 
raise  in  examining  this  agreement  is 
what  the  United  States  will  obtain  in 


return.  For  it  seems  only  logical  that 
the  United  States  must  not  enter 
agreements  unless  they  are  mutually 
beneficial. 

What  will  we  get  in  return?  The  pro- 
ponents of  FSX  argue  that  Japan  has 
developed  technology  which  will  be 
applicable  to  our  next  generation 
fighter. 

Specifically,  these  two  technologies 
are  in  composites  and  phased-array 
radars.  However,  it  is  not  clear  that 
the  United  States  will  reap  significant 
benefits  from  these  technologies.  Be- 
cause the  simple  truth  is  that  the 
United  States  has  been  involved  in 
these  fields  for  years,  and  is  ahead  of 
Japan  in  both  of  them. 

An  official  from  Hercules  Aerospace 
in  my  own  State  of  Delaware  told  a 
House  Committee:  "The  United  States 
is  the  indisputable  world  leader  in  the 
field  of  carbon  fiber  composites." 

A  preliminary  study  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office  reached  the  same 
conclusion:  "The  United  States  is  su- 
perior to  Japan  in  composites  technol- 
ogy and  appears  to  be  ahead  in  radar 
development." 

The  argument  by  FSX  proponents 
has  now  been  refined.  It's  not  that 
Japan  is  ahead  in  these  technologies, 
the  argument  goes,  it's  that  their  man- 
ufacturing processes  may  be  better 
than  ours. 

But  this  too  is  a  smokescreen.  The 
fact  is  we  are  really  not  sure  what  the 
Japanese  have,  but  we  are  dying  to 
find  out. 

And  why  not?  I  don't  doubt  that  the 
United  States  would  gain  by  seeing 
what  Japan  has  accomplished  in  these 
fields. 

But  do  we  need  the  PSX  deal  to  do 
it?  We  already  have  an  agreement 
with  Japan,  reached  6  years  ago,  to 
share  military  technology. 

Unfortunately,  it  has  not  worked 
very  well.  But  perhaps  we  have  not 
tried  hard  enough  to  make  it  work. 

FSX  proponents  say  that  the  agree- 
ment will  ensure  that  new  technology 
will  flow  back  to  the  United  States. 

But  if  little  technology  has  flowed 
back  under  the  1983  agreement,  how 
can  we  be  sure  that  it  will  under  this 
one? 

WHAT  WILL  JAPAN  GAIN? 

It  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  what 
Japan  hopes  to  gain  from  the  FSX 
deal. 

Japan  has  targeted  aerospace  as  a 
key  technology  for  the  21st  century. 
They  have  made  no  secret  of  this. 

The  fact  that  Japan  is  willing  to 
spend  billions  on  a  grossly  inefficient 
production  run— just  130  planes- 
should  tell  you  that  their  primary  goal 
in  the  FSX  deal  is  not  improved  mili- 
tary capability,  but  increased  potential 
as  an  aerospace  manufacturer. 

And  while  it  is  not  clear  that  this 
military  technology  wiU  be  applicable 
to  commercial  aviation,  one  thing  is 
clear:  Even  if  we  protect  all  of  our  key 


technologies,  the  PSX  will  allow 
Japan  to  advance  on  the  learning 
curve  in  aerospace. 

A  whole  generation  of  Japanese  en- 
gineers will  gain  vital  experience  in 
building  a  state-of-the-art  fighter, 
from  drawing  board  to  assembly  line. 
In  addition,  Japan  will  build  up  its 
production  base  in  aviation. 

There  is  no  reason  why  they  should 
not.  There  is  also  no  reason  why  we 
should  help  them. 

My  point  is  simply  this:  the  United 
States  holds  the  lead  in  aerospace 
technology.  It  is  our  number  one  man- 
ufacturing export.  Why  should  we 
make  an  agreement  that  potentially 
threatens  that  lead? 

PREVIOUS  AGREEMENTS  WITH  JAPAN— A  LESSON 
FOR  FSX 

When  considering  the  FSX  deal,  it  is 
instructive  to  look  back  at  previous  co- 
production  agreements  with  Japan. 

In  1978,  the  United  States  and  Japan 
agreed  to  coproduce  the  F-15.  The 
agreement  listed  those  technologies 
which  would  not  be  releasable  for  na- 
tional security  reasons. 

According  to  a  1982  report  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  however, 
Japan  has  repeatedly  requested  and 
successfully  negotiated  release  of 
much  of  this  technology. 

I  do  not  necessarily  blame  Japan  for 
this.  When  Japan  requested  this  tech- 
nology, we  should  have  said  no,  plain 
and  simple. 

Unfortunately,  U.S.  officials  were 
apparently  too  concerned  about  con- 
tinuing the  momentum  of  the  pro- 
gram to  call  a  halt  to  the  technology 
flow. 

Who  is  to  say  it  will  not  happen 
again?  For  example,  the  administra- 
tion contends  that  the  PSX  agreement 
limits  Japan's  access  to  the  source 
codes  for  the  flight  computer.  That 
may  reassure  some  in  this  body,  but  it 
does  not  satisfy  this  Senator. 

In  fact,  I  am  a  little  nervous  about 
the  agreement  on  this  point.  Indeed, 
the  oral  exchange  which  accompanied 
the  side  letters  between  Secretary 
Baker  and  the  Japanese  Ambassador  is 
imprecise  on  this  issue. 

Let  me  quote  from  the  oral  ex- 
change, which  Secretary  Mosbacher 
told  us  is  similar  to  a  colloquy  on  the 
floor: 

In  the  section  titled  "Technology 
Transfer"  it  reads: 

Japan  wishes  to  conf inn  that  software  will 
be  made  accessible  to  Japan  as  much  as  pos- 
sible in  order  to  make  the  PSX  *  *  *  sub- 
stantively effective. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Japan  could 
drive  a  truck  through  this  provision, 
and  use  it  demand  access  to  the  source 
codes  for  the  flight  computer. 

The  precedent  I  cited  in  the  case  of 
the  F-15  agreement  is  not  comforting. 
If  the  United  States  could  not  say  no 
then,  how  can  we  be  sure  that  we  will 
this  time? 
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Secretary  Mosbacher  assured  us  last 
week  that  "we  have  the  leverage  to 
make  sure  the  agreement  is  followed." 

With  all  due  respect  to  Secretary 
Mosbacher,  we  had  the  leverage  in  the 
F-15  coproduction  agreement,  and  it 
did  not  amount  to  much. 

JAPAN'S  REACTION 

The  proponents  of  the  FSX  agree- 
ment have  argued  that  congressional 
objections  to  the  PSX  are  pu2zling  to 
Japan,  and  will  do  great  harm  to  the 

In  my  view,  this  argument  insults 
the  intelligence  of  the  Japanese  and 
underestimates  their  ability  to  imder- 
stand  our  system  of  government. 

The  Japanese  were  fully  aware  that 
Congress  would  play  a  role  in  review- 
ing this  measure.  And  they  knew  all 
along  that  many  in  Congress  were  un- 
happy with  the  FSX  deal. 

IS  OUR  COMMITMENT  TO  THE  PACIFIC 
THREATENED? 

The  argument  has  also  been  made 
that  the  PSX  deal  will  cement  our 
military  relationship  with  Japan,  and 
that  if  we  cancel  it,  our  conmiitment 
to  the  alliance  and  the  security  of  the 
Pacific  will  be  questioned. 

This  too  is  absurd. 

The  United  States  has  over  50,000 
troops  in  Japan,  over  40,000  in  South 
Korea,  and  two  major  bases  in  the 
Philippines. 

In  addition,  the  new  multilateral  aid 
initiative  for  the  Philippines  should 
ease  anyone's  fears  that  we  are  going 
to  leave  the  region  anytime  soon. 

So  let  us  put  aside  any  notion  that 
we're  not  committed  to  the  defense  of 
the  Pacific. 

THE  UNITED  STATES-JAPAN  ALLIANCE 

The  FSX  question  is  symbolic  of  a 
much  larger  issue— a  bilateral  relation- 
ship that  is  severely  imbalanced  and 
dangerously  frayed. 

In  my  view,  the  scales  have  been 
tipped  in  Japan's  favor  for  too  long. 
While  we  have  maintsmed  free  and 
open  markets,  Japan  has  worked  to 
protect  many  of  its  domestic  indus- 
tries. 

And  Japan  has  imdercut  many  of 
our  key  industries,  industries  upon 
which  we  rely  for  our  national  securi- 
ty. For  example,  Japan  has  become  a 
dominant  player  in  semiconductors— 
an  industry  that  is  crucial  to  modem 
warfare— to  the  point  where  we  are  in- 
creasingly reliant  on  Japan. 

In  my  view,  Japan's  actions  in  deci- 
mating our  semiconductor  industry 
calls  into  question  their  commitment 
to  the  defense  alliance.  For  if  Japan  is 
so  willing  to  undercut  a  key  defense 
industry  in  this  country,  how  can  they 
expect  us  to  continue  to  provide  for 
her  defense? 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  we  pack  up 
and  go  home.  I  am  suggesting  that 
Japan  needs  to  be  more  sensitive  to 
our  defense  needs. 

As  Ambassador  Mike  Mansfield  has 
pointed    out,    our    relationship    with 


Japan  is  one  of  our  most  important.  As 
two  of  the  world's  leading  economic 
powers,  close  ties  between  the  United 
States  and  Japan  are  crucial  to  world 
stability. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  about  the 
continuing  tensions  in  the  alliance, 
which  have  been  exacerbated  in  recent 
years  by  our  mounting  trade  imbal- 
ance. These  concerns,  however,  do  not 
require  me  to  support  a  deal  that  I  be- 
lieve is  not  in  the  interests  of  the 
United  States. 


IN  sum:  A  BAD  DEAL  NOT  WORTH  THE  PRICE 

In  the  final  analysis,  we  must  keep 
in  mind  one  fact:  Japan  intends  to 
beome  a  competitor  in  the  aerospace 
industry,  and  the  FSX  deal  will  serve 
as  a  stepping  stone  toward  that  goal. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Japan  be- 
lieves that  the  FSX  will  help  Japan 
compete  in  this  field.  In  fact,  coopera- 
tion with  the  West  in  military  ven- 
tures is  a  key  part  of  their  competi- 
tiveness strategy. 

Let  me  quote  from  a  report  issued 
last  summer  by  the  Ministry  for  Inter- 
national Trade  and  Industry  called 
Japan's  choices: 

In  order  not  to  lag  behind  the  West  in 
international  competitiveness  in  the  future, 
it  is  undoubtedly  necessary  to  participate 
•  •  •  in  the  military  sector  through  close 
contact  with  top  rank  Western  firms. 

We  should  be  honest  about  what 
Japan  wants  out  of  this  deal.  They 
want  to  increase  their  ability  to  com- 
pete in  the  aerospace  field. 

Why  should  we  help  them  move 
toward  this  goal? 

It  seems  to  me  the  burden  of  proof 
in  the  case  of  the  FSX  should  be  on 
the  proponents.  And  they  have  failed 
to  make  the  case. 

In  my  view,  there  are  too  many  un- 
certainties and  too  many  risks  in- 
volved to  go  forward  with  this  agree- 
ment. 

I  strongly  oppose  the  FSX  deal,  and 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
voting  against  it. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  begin  by  briefly  recap- 
ping the  history  of  this  agreement.  It 
seems  to  me,  as  I  look  back  over  the 
course  of  events,  that  at  every  stage 
this  process  has  been  characterized  by 
the  unwillingness  of  the  opponents  of 
the  FSX  arrangement  to  take  "yes" 
for  an  answer: 

Initially,  the  Japanese  wanted  to  do- 
mestically produce  the  FSX.  The 
Reagan  administration  and  Members 
of  Congress  strongly  objected  to  this 
approach  and  the  Japanese  agreed  to 
enter  into  a  cooperative  venture  with 
the  United  States. 

Last  year,  as  part  of  its  report  on  the 
fiscal  year  1989  budget,  this  committee 
included  language  specifying  condi- 
tions that  should  be  included  in  an 
FSX  MOU.  The  MOU  signed  in  No- 
vember 1988  embodied  those  recom- 
mendations. 


In  January  of  this  year,  a  number  of 
Senators  wrote  to  President  Bush 
urging  him  to  conduct  an  interagency 
review  of  the  FSX  agreement,  to  in- 
clude the  Commerce  Department  and 
the  U.S.  Trade  Representative.  The 
President  agreed  to  conduct  such  a 
review. 

In  March,  under  continued  pressure 
from  critics.  President  Bush  an- 
nounced his  intent  to  proceed  with  the 
FSX  agreement  pending  Japanese  ac- 
ceptance of  certain  clarifications.  In 
April  the  Japanese  agreed  to  these 
changes,  but  some  are  still  not  satis- 
fied. 

In  my  opinion,  the  administration  is 
to  be  commended  for  negotiating  an 
excellent  agreement  which  balances 
both  the  economic  and  national  securi- 
ty interests  of  the  United  States.  From 
an  economic  point  of  view,  this  agree- 
ment guarantees  the  United  States  a 
40-percent  work  share  during  both  the 
development  and  production  phase  of 
the  PSX  project.  This  40-percent 
share  translates  into  at  least  $2.5  bil- 
lion in  business  and  22,700  man  years 
of  work  for  U.S.  industry.  In  addition, 
the  United  States  will  benefit  from 
the  flowback  of  any  advanced  Japa- 
nese technology  developed  during  the 
course  of  the  FSX  project. 

Prom  a  national  security  point  of 
view,  this  deal  will  do  the  most  to  im- 
prove Japanese  air  self-defense  capa- 
bilities—thereby reducing  the  burden 
on  the  United  States— by  providing 
the  Japanes  ?  with  an  aircraft  superior 
to  both  cur:  ent  United  States  fighters 
and  any  possible  indigenous  Japanese 
aircraft.  Despite  the  fact  that  we  now 
find  ourse  ves  in  ^n  era  of  glasnost, 
Soviet  military  capabilities  in  the  Pa- 
cific continue  to  grow  and  the  threat 
that  the  PSX  is  designed  to  counter  is 
a  rcql  one. 

We  seem  to  be  losing  sight  of  the 
fact  that  Japan  is  our  closest  ally  in 
the  Pacific.  The  United  States  is  com- 
mitted by  treaty  to  the  security  and 
defense  ot  Japan.  Therefore,  it  is  in 
the  interest  of  the  United  States  for 
Japan  to  have  a  modem,  well-equipped 
militE-ry  force.  This  agreement  con- 
tributes to  that  goal. 

Despite  the  criticisms  we  have  heard 
about  Japanese  defense  efforts,  we 
should  keep  in  mind  that  the  Japanese 
are  currently  the  third  largest  defense 
spender  in  the  world,  with  a  record  of 
increasing  their  defense  budget  in  real 
terms  by  approximately  5  percent 
each  year  over  the  past  decade.  Ih  ad- 
dition, the  Japanese  contribute  over  $2 
billion  a  year  to  support  United  States 
forces  stationed  in  Japan.  The  argu- 
ment made  by  some  that  Japan  is  not 
concerned  with  its  own  defense  just 
does  not  stand  up  under  scrutiny. 

I  think  it  is  also  important  for  us  to 
consider  what  the  alternative  would  be 
to  the  current  agreement.  An  off-the- 
shelf  purchase  of  F-16's   is   not   an 
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option.  The  Japanese  have  never  seri- 
ously entertained  that  possibility,  and 
in  my  opinion  it  is  hard  to  fault  them 
for  taking  such  a  position.  This  is  a 
trend  that  is  seen  worldwide  as  nations 
increasingly  refuse  off-the-shelf  pur- 
chases of  foreign  defense  equipment 
and  insist  instead  on  performing  a  por- 
tion of  the  work  at  home.  We  have 
seen  this  happen  with  our  NATO 
allies,  a  number  of  whom  are  copro- 
ducing  the  P-16.  We  are  not  immune 
from  this  trend  here  in  the  United 
States. 

The  only  viable  alternatives  to  the 
current  PSX  agreement  are  Domestic 
Japanese  production  of  a  fighter;  or— 
more  likely— Japanese  codevelopment 
and  coproduction  with  Eiu-opeans. 
With  this  latter  option,  European 
companies  will  not  only  get  the  $2  to 
$3  billion  in  business  that  would  have 
otherwise  gone  to  the  United  States, 
the  Europeans  will  also  receive  the  ad- 
vances in  Japanese  technology  that 
result  from  the  project  as  well  as  make 
deep  inroads  into  the  Japanese  mili- 
tary market  from  which  to  obtain  pos- 
sible future  defense  contracts  with 
Japan. 

It  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  that 
by  rejecting  this  agreement  at  this 
late  date  and  after  the  President  has 
gone  the  extra  mile  to  clarify  impor- 
tant aspects  of  the  agreement,  we 
threaten  not  only  the  FSX  deal  but  all 
future  defense  sales  to  Japan.  The 
United  States  currently  enjoys  a  virtu- 
al monopoly  on  defense  trade  with 
Japan— 95  percent  of  all  Japanese  pur- 
chases of  foreign  defense  equipment 
come  from  the  United  States.  In  1988, 
the  Japanese  purchased  over  $1.5  bil- 
lion in  defense  items  from  the  United 
States— that  is  more  than  the  com- 
bined purchases  of  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Italy.  By  contrast,  the 
United  States  buys  very  little  from 
Japan— approximately  90  million  dol- 
lars' worth  of  components. 

We  will  threaten  this  entire  defense 
trade  relationship,  to  say  nothing  of 
our  overall  relationship  with  Japan,  if 
the  United  States  is  proven  through 
this  PSX  process  to  be  an  unreliable 
trading  partner. 

Opponents  of  the  PSX  deal  argue 
that  PSX  codevelopment  will  be  a  cat- 
alyst to  the  emergence  of  Japan  as  a 
major  competitor  for  the  United 
States  aerospace  industry.  Leaving 
aside  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
aerospace  industry  supports  this 
deal— and  surely  it  is  in  the  best  posi- 
tion to  know  if  this  deal  will  create  a 
competitor— the  best  way  to  ensure 
Japanese  competition  is  to  reject  this 
agreement.  If  the  United  States  allows 
the  Japanese  and  the  Europeans  to 
marry  their  resources,  with  no  United 
States  control  of  the  project,  it  is  cer- 
tain a  formidable  competitor  to  the 
United  States  will  emerge. 

By  contrast.  I  am  hard-pressed  to 
find  any  disadvantages  for  the  United 


States  in  proceeding  with  this  agree- 
ment. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  I  yield  as  much  time  as 
the  Republican  leader  may  require. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Sena- 
tor Dole,  the  Republican  leader,  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  commend  my  colleague  from 
West  Virginia  on  his  mastery  of  the 
legislative  process— this  amendment,  if 
adopted,  would  certainly  set  a  new 
precedent. 

We  just  had  a  vote  on  the  disapprov- 
al resolution,  and  the  vote  was  52  to 
47. 

This  amendment  would  set  forth  a 
whole  new  way  of  doing  business— in 
effect  it  would  let  the  Congress  negoti- 
ate technology  transfer,  and  maybe 
that  is  fine.  Maybe  that  is  another 
way  to  kill  the  PSX  deal.  That  is  pre- 
cisely what  this  amendment  is  all 
about.  It  was  offered  by  one  who  is  op- 
posed to  the  transfer,  and  he  made  a 
great  speech  on  his  opposition. 

Without  looking  at  the  merits  of  the 
new  conditions  put  forth  in  the  Byrd 
amendment,  my  question  is  why 
weren't  these  issues  raised  when  the 
President— seeking  a  bipartisan  con- 
sensus—came to  us  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year  seeking  our  suggestions? 

This  amendment  is  the  third  bite  of 
the  apple.  We  were  consulted  in  the 
Reagan  administration,  consulted  in 
the  Bush  administration,  now  we  want 
to  be  consulted  once  again.  So,  maybe 
what  this  amendment  really  says  is  let 
the  Congress  negotiate. 

But  the  way  this  matter  has  been 
handled  by  Congress  to  date,  leads  me 
to  believe  that  even  a  congressionally 
negotiated  deal  couldn't  get  through 
here  without  further  congressional 
conditions. 

Now  that  the  Dixon  amendment  has 
been  dealt  with.  I  ask  my  colleagues, 
why  are  we  voting  on  another  amend- 
ment relative  to  FSX? 

Mr.  President,  again  as  I  have  noted 
the  Byrd  amendment  is  simply  an- 
other bite  at  the  apple.  What  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  West  Vir- 
ginia proposes  will  clearly  result  in 
further  negotiations  with  the  Japa- 
nese. I  ask  you.  how  many  times  are 
we  going  to  require  the  administration 
to  go  back  and  renegotiate? 

The  Senate  expressed  its  intent  with 
respect  to  the  FSX  MOU  in  language 
on  the  defense  authorization  bill  last 
year,  and  the  administration  complied. 
Further,  this  spring,  at  the  request  of 
Members  of  this  body,  renegotiations 
were  initiated  to  address  additional 
Member  concerns.  A  better  agreement 
resulted,  and  that  brings  us  to  today. 
Now  we  want  to  add  more  conditions 
to  the  agreement. 

Is  there  any  question  in  anyone's 
mind  why  our  allies  find  us  occasional- 
ly unreliable?  We  will  have  our  day  in 
court  when  a  production  MOU  comes 
before  us.  As  for  now,  the  Japanese 


have  been  notified  that  critical  engine 
technologies  such  as  those  described  in 
this  amendment  will  not  be  trans- 
ferred to  Japan  by  the  United  States 
under  this  program.  The  MOU  already 
prohibits  the  sale  or  transfer  of  the 
FSX  or  any  of  its  subcomponents 
without  prior  approval  of  the  U.S. 
Government.  Any  absolute  prohibi- 
tion, however,  would  require  negotia- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  we  are  plow- 
ing new  ground  with  the  Byrd  amend- 
ment and  its  many  conditions  on  the 
sale.  I  oppose  it  strongly  on  procedural 
grounds  relative  to  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act— this  is  clearly  a  new  way 
of  doing  business.  From  a  policy  stand- 
point. I  made  myself  clear  earlier  that, 
although  I  would  have  preferred  an 
outright  purchase  from  the  Japanese, 
we  have  now  negotiated  what  I  consid- 
er a  supportable  agreement  and  I,  for 
one,  don't  feel  that  the  codevelopment 
MOU  requires  any  more  conditions. 

This  is  really  the  third  bite  at  the 
apple,  not  the  second  but  the  third. 
We  were  consulted  in  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration, consulted  in  the  Bush 
administration.  Now  we  want  to  be 
consulted  once  again.  That  is  what 
precisely  this  amendment  will  do.  So 
what  it  says  in  effect,  is  maybe  Con- 
gress ought  to  negotiate;  maybe  they 
should.  We  negotiate  nearly  every- 
thing else  now.  We  keep  chipping 
away  at  Presidential  powers,  particu- 
larly in  foreign  policy  areas,  and  now 
in  trade  areas. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  start  down 
this  road  every  time  something  comes 
up  why  not  just  have  a  resolution  of 
approval  and  we  will  put  on  all  those 
conditions  and  maybe  they  are  good 
conditions  depending  on  your  point  of 
view.  Why  let  the  executive  branch  do 
anything  without  certain  conditions 
and  without  Congress  renegotiating 
with  the  Japanese  or  anybody  else? 

I  do  not  know  why  we  are  voting  on 
another  amendment  to  the  FSX.  I 
thought  the  amendment  was  disap- 
proval or  approval. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  while  I  cer- 
tainly respect  my  friend  from  West 
Virginia,  the  administration  opposes 
this  amendment.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  it  if  this  amendment  should  be 
adopted,  get  through  the  House  and 
signed  into  law,  it  is  going  to  require 
further  negotiations  with  the  Japa- 
nese. 

How  many  times  are  we  going  to  go 
back  to  the  administration  and  ask 
them  to  negotiate? 

I  would  say  to  those  people  who 
voted  against  the  disapproval  resolu- 
tion what  you  are  doing  here  if  you 
change  your  vote  you  are  voting  now 
to  switch  your  vote,  and  I  am  not  cer- 
tain that  is  what  some  would  intend  to 
do. 

The  Senate  expressed  its  intent  with 
respect  to  the  FSX  MOU  in  language 
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on  the  defense  authorization  bill  last 
year  and  the  administration  complied. 
Further  this  spring  at  the  request  of 
Members  of  this  body  renogtiations 
were  initiated  to  address  additional 
Member  concern  and  a  better  agree- 
ment resulted  and  that  brings  us  to 
today,  and  now  we  want  to  add  more 
conditions  to  the  agreement. 

Is  there  any  question  in  everyone's 
mind  why  our  allies  find  us  occasional- 
ly unreliable? 

We  will  have  our  day  in  court  when 
a  production  MOU  comes  before  us 
jmd  then  we  are  going  to  have  another 
chance.  Congress  is  going  to  have  an- 
other chance. 

As  for  now,  the  Japanese  have  been 
notified  that  critical  engine  technolo- 
gy such  as  those  described  in  this 
amendment  will  not  be  transferred  to 
Japan  by  the  United  States  under  this 
program.  The  MOU  already  prohibits 
the  sale  or  transfer  of  the  FSX  or  any 
of  its  subcomponents  without  prior  ap- 
proval of  the  U.S.  Government.  Any 
absolute  prohibition  however  would 
require  negotiation. 

So  it  just  seems  to  me— and  again  I 
always  defer  to  my  friend  from  West 
Virginia  sis  the  expert  when  it  comes 
to  legislative  strategy— but  it  seems  to 
me,  we  are  plowing  new  groimd  with 
the  Byrd  amendment.  This  is  not  just 
some  little,  simple  resolution.  It  is  a 
way  to  kill  the  FSX  deal.  There  is  no 
doubt  about  it. 

That  is  why  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois stands  up  and  praises  it  and  says 
"It  is  even  better  than  what  I  was 
trying  to  do,"  in  effect. 

So  I  do  not  think  anybody  should  be 
deceived  by  the  amendment. 

I  oppose  it  strongly  on  procedural 
grounds,  relative  to  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act.  It  is  clearly  a  new  way  of 
doing  business,  and  if  we  are  going  to 
start  a  whole  new  way  of  doing  busi- 
ness then  this  is  one  way  to  do  it. 

FVom  a  policy  standpoint  I  made 
myself  hopefully  clear  that  although 
we  would  have  preferred  an  outright 
purchase  from  the  Japanese  we  have 
negotiated  what  a  majority,  52  Sena- 
tors, feel  is  a  supportable  agreement. 

It  seems  to  me  that  codevelopment 
MOU  does  not  require  any  more  condi- 
tions. 

Some  say  it  is  only  a  sense  of  the 
Congress  on  the  40  percent.  What 
really  is  at  issue  here,  as  I  understand 
it,  is  whether  or  not  the  Commerce 
Department  is  going  to  have  a  role  to 
play  and  they  should  have  a  role  to 
play. 

And  I  disagree  with  those  in  the  ad- 
ministration who  deny  the  Commerce 
Department  a  prior  role. 

This  Is  in  my  view  not  just  a  defense 
matter,  it  is  also  a  trade  matter.  But  I 
would  say  to  my  colleagues  who  just 
voted  against  the  disapproval  resolu- 
tion, this  is  in  effect  the  same  vote.  It 
is  just  cleverly  disguised.  Oh,  just  a 
little  approval  resolution. 


If  this  should  become  law  this  deal  is 
dead.  If  that  is  what  you  want,  that  is 
one  way  to  view  it. 

But  it  would  seem  to  me  and  I  would 
only  quote  briefly  from  the  letter 
from  Mr.  Eagleburger: 

The  Administration's  objections  to  these 
resolutions  are  based  on  the  fact  that  they 
are  unnecessary,  and  they  impede  the  noti- 
fication process.  As  you  luiow,  a  resolution 
of  approval  is  not  procedurally  required  for 
notifications  submitted  pursuant  to  section 
36  of  the  AECA.  In  our  opinion,  support  for 
proceeding  with  approval  of  the  commercial 
technical  assistance  and  manufacturing  li- 
censing agreement,  as  notified,  is  properly 
expressed  by  defeating  any  joint  resolution 
of  disapproval. 

Additionally,  such  resolutions  of  approval 
or  affirmation,  which  include  additional  and 
unnecessary  co-development  and  co-produc- 
tion directives,  inhibit  rather  than  facilitate 
implementation  of  co-production  and  co-de- 
velopment programs. 

For  those  and  other  reasons,  as  I 
have  indicated,  the  letter  will  be  made 
a  part  of  the  Record,  and  the  adminis- 
tration is  opposed  to  this  amendment. 
I  raised  it  with  the  President  this 
morning.  He  indicated  his  opposition 
to  it,  not  the  author  of  the  amend- 
ment but  to  the  amendment. 

The  President  feels  he  has  negotiat- 
ed in  good  faith.  He  has  consulted  the 
Congress.  He  has  made  changes.  We 
have  had  our  vote  and  let  us  move  on 
with  it,  and  that  is  precisely  the  point 
I  would  like  to  make. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  letter  from  Secretary 
Eagleburger  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Deputy  Secretary  or  State, 

Washington. 
Hon.  Robert  Dole, 
United  States  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Dole:  I  am  writing  you  to 
express  the  Administration's  strong  opposi- 
tion to  joint  resolutions  of  approval  or  af- 
firming conditions  relating  to  the  export  of 
technology  and  defense  articles  and  services 
for  co-development  of  the  FS-X  weapon 
system  with  Japan  and  with  respect  to  co- 
production  of  the  system.  Such  resolutions 
have  been  proposed  in  response  to  the  May 
1.  1989  notification  that  was  submitted  to 
Congress  pursuant  to  section  36(d)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act  (AECA)  concern- 
ing the  proposed  approval  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  of  a  commercial  technical  as- 
sistance and  manufacturing  licensing  agree- 
ment for  the  PS-X  program. 

The  Administration's  objections  to  these 
resolutions  are  based  on  the  fact  that  they 
are  unnecessary,  and  they  impede  the  noti- 
fication process.  As  you  know,  a  resolution 
of  approval  is  not  procedurally  required  for 
notifications  submitted  pursuant  to  section 
36  of  the  AECA  In  our  opinion,  support  for 
proceeding  with  approval  of  the  commercial 
technical  assistance  and  manufacturing  li- 
censing agreement,  as  notified,  is  properly 
expressed  by  defeating  any  joint  resolution 
of  disapproval. 

Additionally,  such  resolutions  of  approval 
or  affirmation,  which  Include  additional  and 
unnecessary  co-development  and  co-produc- 
tion directives.  Inhibit  rather  than  facUltate 


Implementation  of  co-production  and  co-de- 
velopment programs.  The  terms  of  the 
Memorandum  of  Understanding  that  has 
been  concluded  with  Japan  on  co-develop- 
ment of  the  PS-X  weapon  system,  and  relat- 
ed understandings  reached  Ijetween  the 
United  States  and  Japan,  are  consistent 
with  the  underlying  objectives  of  these  reso- 
lutions—protection of  U.S.  security,  econom- 
ic, and  technological  strengths  and  inter- 
ests. Implementation  of  additional  condi- 
tions through  a  resolution  of  approval  or  af- 
firmation, which  would  require  renegoti- 
ation in  some  cases,  would  not  materially 
advance  these  objectives. 

The  Administration  strongly  urges  that 
the  Senate  take  into  account  these  objec- 
tions. 

Sincerely, 

Lawrence  S.  Eaglebttrger. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  my  colleague  for 

yielding.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time?  The  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  as  much  time  as  I  require. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  follow  up  on 
the  argimient  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader  and  give  it 
at  least  one  more  view  so  that  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  can  come  to  grips 
with  one  of  the  basic  issues  of  the 
Byrd  amendment. 

It  suggests,  in  fact  the  Byrd  amend- 
ment states,  that  the  President  shall 
consider  the  recommendations  of  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  then  it 
goes  through  various  things  that  the 
President  shall  do. 

The  problem  with  an  amendment  of 
this  variety  in  a  constitutional  sense, 
Mr.  President,  is  that  the  Congress  is 
mandating  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  consider  the  recommen- 
dations of  one  of  the  Cabinet  Mem- 
bers that  he  has  appointed.  The  reso- 
lution does  not  give  any  leeway.  It  says 
the  President  shall  consider  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce. 

I  would  raise  the  question,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, for  sake  of  constitutional  argu- 
ment what  if  the  President  of  the 
United  States  did  not  consider  the  rec- 
ommendations of  his  Secretary  of 
Commerce?  What  if  he  told  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  whom  he  has  ap- 
pointed as  a  part  of  his  administra- 
tion, that  frankly,  I  don't  think  your 
idea  is  any  good.  Quite  frankly  you 
have  an  interesting  point  of  view  or 
you  are  trying  to  push  a  deal,  but  this 
is  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  I  am  the  President, 
and  I  frankly  think  that  your  argu- 
ment is  deficient.  I  really  don't  want 
you  fooling  aroimd  any  more  in  this. 

Mr.  President,  would  that  mean  that 
here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  we 
would  hear  anguished  cries  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has 
defied  the  Congress,  that  in  fact  he  is 
in  violation  of  the  law,  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  by  our  man- 
date had  to  consider  those  recommen- 
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dations.  that  he  had  to  do  just  what 
we  said  he  had  to  do  when  he  ever 
thought  about  any  of  these  agree- 
ments, in  negotiating  them  and  work- 
ing through  his  own  thought  process? 

The  amendment  is  mischie. ious  on 
the  fact  of  it  because  it  delves  into  the 
administrative  processes  of  the  U.S. 
Government  and  the  powers  of  the 
President. 

The  authors  are  well-meaning.  They 
want  to  make  certain  that  trade  as- 
pects of  any  deal  are  considered,  and 
indeed  they  ought  to  be.  Any  Presi- 
dent ought  to  consider  those  and  it  is 
a  fair  criticism  that  a  President  has 
not  considered  them. 

Then  the  memorandum  of  under- 
standing or  the  agreement  such  as  the 
one  we  have  had  today  before  us 
ought  to  be  rejected  by  the  Congress 
as  deficient  because  it  did  liot  come  in 
from  all  sides. 

That  has  not  beer,  the  argimient, 
Mr.  Presioent,  ab.-^at  the  PSX  deal.  It 
is  freely  admitted  that  Secretary  Mos- 
bach3r  played  a  verj  important  role, 
that  hf  personally  came  to  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  and  other 
committees,  confirmed  his  role  and 
confirmed  his  support,  that  he  was 
fully  involved.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Vice  President 
have  so  affirmed. 

But  this  amendment  does  not  leave 
that  alone.  It  is  attached  to  the  FSX 
deal.  It  mandates  that  the  President 
must  do  these  things,  shall  do  these 
things.  What  are  the  penalties,  Mr. 
President,  if  he  does  not? 

I  would  just  simply  say,  before  Sena- 
tors quickly  dismiss  all  of  this  as 
simply  an  afterthought,  that  there  are 
real  problems,  constitutional  prob- 
lems, in  terms  of  the  relationship  with 
the  President  and  the  Congress,  in- 
volved in  this  that  ought  not  to  be 
considered  lightly. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  the 
Congress  can  deal  with  the  President, 
but  clearly  the  Constitution  affords  us 
the  opportunity  for  advice  and  con- 
sent on  his  nominee  for  Secretary  of 
Commerce.  We  have  oversight  of  vari- 
ous activities  of  that  role,  of  whoever 
the  Secretary  is,  of  the  agencies  under 
his  control  and  his  activities.  There 
are  many  ways  in  which  we  go  back 
and  forth  in  our  checks  and  balances. 

But  as  an  afterthought  on  the  FSX 
deal,  that  we  have  affirmed  this  after- 
noon by  a  vote  of  52  to  47,  to  begin  to 
stipulate  and  to  suggest  that  in  fact  a 
president  who  does  not  follow  all  of 
the  course  of  thought  that  we  deem 
for  him  to  follow  is  in  violation  of  the 
law  seems  to  me  to  be  a  very  unfortu- 
nate point  of  view  and  mischievous 
with  regard  to  the  constitutional  proc- 
ess. 

I  am  hopeful.  Mr.  President,  that  we 
will  not  adopt  this  amendment,  that 
we  will  clear  the  decks,  at  least  on  the 
FSX  question,  by  rejecting  the  amend- 
ment. I  would  say  that  failure  to  do 


that  is  to  invite  difficulty  down  the 
trail.  That  ought  to  be  clearly  per- 
ceived by  all  who  have  heard  this 
debate. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  of  no  further 
speakers  on  our  side.  I  inquire  of  the 
distinguished  author  of  the  amend- 
ment if  he  is  prepared  to  speak  or  to 
yield  back  time. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  believe  I 
only  have  3  minutes  remaining. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  BYRD.  How  much  time  remains 
tc  this  side? 

Ihe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Three 
minutes  and  17  seconds. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
that  Senators  will  not  be  persuaded  by 
these  specious  arguments  concerning 
the  Constitution.  This  amendment 
only  says  the  President  shall  consider 
the  recommendations  of  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce.  It  does  not  say  the 
President  shall  accept  the  recommen- 
dations. If  it  were  to  try  to  command 
the  President  to  accept  the  recommen- 
dations, then  there  might  be  some 
constitutional  problem. 

Mr.  President,  the  provision  devel- 
oped with  Mr.  Danforth  and  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  conforms 
to  a  draft  agreement  between  the 
Commerce  and  Defense  Departments 
as  to  how  they  should  together,  work- 
ing together,  better  represent  U.S.  in- 
terests across  the  board  in  implement- 
ing and  negotiating  agreements  with 
other  nations.  No  further  negotiations 
are  required  by  the  amendment  for 
the  MOU  on  development. 

I  listened  to  my  good  friend,  the  dis- 
tinguished Republican  leader,  as  he  at- 
tempted to  draw  that  thin  brush 
across  the  picture.  Mr.  President,  no 
further  negotiations  are  required  by 
this  amendment.  No  conditions  to  the 
memorandum  of  understanding  are  in- 
cluded. None.  It  is  am  attempt  to  en- 
hance the  interests  of  the  United 
States. 

The  administration  has  already  said 
that  Commerce  will  have  a  role  and  we 
are  just  attempting  to  write  that  into 
the  record;  that  the  Commerce  De- 
partment will  have  a  role. 

We  accept  the  President's  word,  but 
why  not  write  it  into  the  law?  It  is  not 
just  this  administration,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Administrations  previous  to  this 
one  have  erred  in  their  judgment  in 
such  arrangements.  But  this  is  a  pro- 
tection for  all  {ulministrations  and  for 
the  American  people  under  all  admiin- 
istrations.  Let  the  administration 
change,  then  see  how  fast  the  foot- 
work will  change.  This  will  protect  the 
American  people  and  their  interests, 
the  industrial  and  commercial  inter- 
ests of  this  country,  under  all  adminis- 
trations. 

It  is  not  a  resolution  of  approval.  If  I 
understood  what  the  distinguished  Re- 
publican leader  was  saying,  it  is  not  a 


resolution  of  approval.  As  I  under- 
stood from  his  reading  of  the  letters 
from  the  administration,  it  is  not  a 
resolution  of  approval. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  adopt  this  amendment.  It 
is  offered  in  good  faith.  It  is  not  an  at- 
tempt to  torpedo  the  agreement.  This 
is  looking  down  the  road  to  the  next 
agreement  and  merely  saying  to  the 
administration,  "You  said  the  Com- 
merce Department  will  have  a  role. 
We  want  to  make  sure  the  Commerce 
Department  has  a  role."  We  are  asking 
the  President  to  consider  any  recom- 
mendations that  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  makes.  He  will  make  the 
judgment  on  those  recommendations. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  have  any  time  re- 
maining, I  yield  it  back. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  controls 
the  remaining  time. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  F»resident.  does  the 
Senator  require  time? 

Mr.  DIXON.  No,  thank  my  col- 
league. I  was  going  to  send  my  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia  to 
the  desk  and  kind  of  expedite  the  pro- 
cedure. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
speak  briefly  and  then  yield  back  the 
time.  I  would  simply  indicate,  as  the 
Republican  leader  pointed  out,  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  op- 
poses the  amendment.  The  administra- 
tion opposes  the  amendment  strongly. 

We  believe  that  it  would  not  be 
useful,  with  regard  to  this  agreement 
and  with  regard  to  constitutional  mis- 
understanding, to  adopt  the  amend- 
ment. Having  said  that,  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  back  all  time  on  our  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  has  been  yielded  back. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  103  TO  AMENDMENT  NO.  101 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  inunediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Dixon] 
proposes  an  amendment  103  to  amendment 
No.  101. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  3,  line  20  of  the  pending  amend- 
ment, strike  "Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions of  the  Senate"  and  insert  in  lieu  there- 
of: "Committees  on  Foreign  Relations, 
Armed  Services,  Commerce,  Science  and 
Transportation,  and  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs  of  the  Senate". 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  all  this 
amendment  does  is,  on  page  3  of  the 
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amendment  by  my  distinguished 
friend  from  West  Virginia,  his  amend- 
ment suggests,  beginning  6  months 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
resolution  and  every  12  months  there- 
after, the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States,  after  consultation  with 
appropriate  officials  of  our  country, 
will  submit  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  of  the  Senate  a  report 
describing  the  progress  made  in  imple- 
menting the  MOU  between  the  two 
countries. 

Now,  I  apologize  because  I  have  not 
served  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  do  not  know  exactly  how 
this  is  handled  over  there.  But  I  am 
told  by  colleagues  here  who  served 
there  that  the  submission  of  this  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  means  that 
it  will  go  to  the  jurisdictional  commit- 
tees on  the  subject  matter  in  the 
House.  That  is  why  they  do  not  identi- 
fy the  various  committees  in  the 
House.  All  I  am  doing  is  broadening 
my  friend's  amendment  here  so  that  it 
is  not  just  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, but  it  is  also  Armed  Services, 
Commerce,  and  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

Now,  clearly  those  four  committees 
are  all  jurisdictional  on  the  subject 
matter  for  the  obvious  reasons.  In  case 
anybody  wonders  why  Banking,  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  Affairs,  as  my  friend 
from  Pennsylvania,  who  serves  on  that 
conunittee,  knows,  and  he  has  been 
very  involved  in  this,  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  is  always  considered 
in  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. So  that  is  a  jurisdictional  com- 
mittee. 

So  all  we  are  trying  to  do  here  is 
have  the  Senate  involved  in  the  proc- 
ess to  the  same  extent  that  the  House 
is  involved. 

My  friend  from  West  Virginia  has  no 
objection  to  this.  I  will  not  belabor  the 
point  further  if  there  is  no  objection 
to  the  amendment,  which  I  think  is 
sound  and  in  good  order. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there  any  further  discussion? 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  as  much  time  as  I  may  require 
on  the  opposition  side. 

I  simply  will  speak  not  in  opposition 
but  to  indicate  that  on  our  side  we  are 
prepared  to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  on  the  other  side.  I 
have  no  further  comments  and  ask  for 
a  vote  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  certain- 
ly have  no  objection  to  the  amend- 
ment and  support  it,  likewise. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  the 
Senators  yield  back  their  time? 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  my  time. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  having  been  yielded  back,  the 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  103)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 


AICENDMENT  NO.  104  TO  AMENDMENT  NO.  101 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Heinz]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
104  to  amendment  No.  101. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
At  the  end  of  paragraph  (a)  of  section  3  of 
the    amendment    offered    by    the    Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  ByrdI,  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 
"Such  report  shall  state— 
"(1)  whether  any  technology  involved  in 
development  of  the  PS-X  weapon  system 
has  been  transferred  to  the  Japanese  space 
shuttle  program  or  any  other  part  of  the 
Japanese  aviation  sector  or  aerospace  tech- 
nology; 

"(2)  whether  any  such  technology  has 
been  diverted  to  any  third  party  country  un- 
authorized to  receive  such  technology,  in 
violation  of  the  license  and  technology  as- 
sistance agreement  for  the  PS-^X  weapon 
system;  and 

"(3)  whether  any  such  technology  has 
been  made  available,  legally  or  illegally,  to 
adversaries  who  could  use  such  technology 
to  the  detriment  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  (NATO),  the  United 
States,  any  other  member  country  of 
NATO,  Japan.  Australia,  or  New  Zealand." 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  made 
my  reservations  known  concerning  the 
lack  of  adequate  safeguards  over  tech- 
nology transfer  in  this  agreement  and 
certainly  it  is  true  that  the  Bush  ad- 
ministration sought  and  received  cer- 
tain clarifications  to  the  agreement.  I 
join  many  Senators  who  have  already 
said  so.  I  applaud  that  effort. 

But,  in  my  view  that  effort,  al- 
though meaningful,  just  did  not  go  far 
enough  and,  therefore,  because  I  am 
still  concerned  about  the  lack  of  suffi- 
ciently stringent  technology  safe- 
guards in  both  the  govemment-to-gov- 
enmient  MOU,  and  in  the  General  Dy- 
namics-Mitsubishi Heavy  Industry  Li- 
censing and  Technical  Assistance 
Agreement,  I  am  offering  a  clarifica- 
tion to  the  Byrd  amendment  regarding 


GAO's  reporting  requirements  in  sec- 
tion 3. 

It  is,  briefly,  my  intention  to  require 
GAO  in  the  report,  the  one  that  it 
submits  pursuant  to  section  3  of  Sena- 
tor Byrd  and  Senator  Dantorth's 
amendment,  effectively  to  tell  us  and, 
if  possible,  to  certify  that  F-16  tech- 
nology transferred  under  the  LTAA 
will  be  properly  safeguarded  once  it 
arrives  in  Japan.  Specifically,  the 
amendment  calls  for  the  GAO,  in  its 
report,  to  state  three  things: 

First,  whether  any  technology  in- 
volved in  development  of  the  FSX 
weapons  system  has  been  transferred 
to  the  Japanese  space  shuttle  program 
or  any  other  part  of  the  Japanese 
aviation  sector  or  aerospace  industry; 

Second,  whether  any  such  technolo- 
gy has  been  diverted  to  any  third 
party  country  unauthorized  to  receive 
such  technology  in  violation  of  the  li- 
cense and  technology  assistance  agree- 
ment for  the  FSX  weapons  system; 

And,  third,  whether  any  such  tech- 
nology has  been  made  available,  either 
legally  or  illegally,  to  adversaries  who 
could  use  such  technology  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganization, NATO— the  United  States 
or  any  other  member  country  of 
NATO— Japan,  Australia,  or  New  Zea- 
land. 

In  sum  and  substance,  Mr.  President, 
what  we  want  the  GAO  to  do  is  to 
track  and  see  how  well  the  representa- 
tions and  requirements  that  have  been 
agreed  to  and  laid  down  tire,  in  fact, 
followed  through.  It  is  my  hope  that 
at  each  and  every  turn,  which  means 
each  and  every  report,  all  of  us  will  be 
satisfied  that  the  agreements  are 
being  adhered  to  and  we  will  have,  as 
the  basis,  something  other  than  some- 
body's word  that  may  or  may  not  be 
verifiable  that  that  is  so. 
So,  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  adopt 

the  amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  do  I  have 
control  of  the  time  on  this  amend- 
ment?   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  controls  the 
time. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  yield  my  time  to  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD.  It  is  an  amendment  to 
my  amendment.  Would  I  not  control 
the  time  on  this  side? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  if  I  have 
any  time,  I  yield  it  to  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia,  if  I  control  the 
time. 
Mr.  DIXON.  So  do  I. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senators  from  Pennsylvania  and  Illi- 
nois yield  time  to  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  think  it  is  a  good 
amendment.  I  do  not  remember  how 
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that  agreement  was  written  but  I  will 
not  argue  the  point  now. 

I  like  the  amendment  and  I  support 
it.  I  am  willing  to  accept  it  and  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  the  time  on  this 
side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  LDGAR.  Mr.  President,  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge,  the  control  of 
time  is  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  and  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania.  But  I  inquire  of 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  if  he 
would  yield  2  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
who  wishes  to  be  heard? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  If  I  am  in  control  of  the 
time.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I 
wanted  to  speak  on  the  overall  Byrd 
amendment  rather  than  the  various 
other  amendments  here. 

I  would  hope 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  will  need  just  1 
minute.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  just  for 
clarification,  as  I  recall  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  10  minutes 
was  provided  for  the  Heinz  amend- 
ment, 5  minutes  to  a  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  So  I  am  not  certain 
which  side  would  yield  the  2  minutes 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island,  but  I  have  asked,  I  have 
appealed,  that  one  side  or  the  other 
controlling  time  do  so. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains  to  either  side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana  has  1  minute 
and  4  seconds  left:  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  has  4  minutes  and  29  seconds 
left. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
might  accommodate  my  friend  from 
Rhode  Island,  I  would  be  delighted  to 
yield  several  minutes  to  him  for  his 
speech  if  we  could  first  adopt  the 
Heinz  amendment,  by  my  friend  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  to  which  there  is  appar- 
ently no  objection. 

Why  do  we  not  just  adopt  that  and 
then  let  my  friend  from  Rhode  Island 
make  his  speech? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  point  out  that  the  time 
has  expired  for  debate  on  the  Byrd 
amendment.  So  that  if  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  wishes  to  speak,  it 
Is  probably  wise  for  someone  to  yield 
him  I  or  2  minutes  at  this  point. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
make  the  following  unanimous-con- 
sent request  that  might  facilitate 
moving  on;  that  Is  at  the  disposition  of 
the  Heinz  amendment  that  the  Sena- 


tor from  Rhode  Island  be  yielded  2 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  being  no  further  debate,  the 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania. 

The  amendment  (No.  104)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  is  recog- 
nized for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  that 
only  took  3  minutes  to  get  that  2  min- 
utes, and  I  appreciate  it.  I  just  say 
this,  Mr.  President,  briefly,  I  think 
this  is  an  unfortunate  amendment.  I 
just  do  not  understand  quite  why  it  is 
being  presented.  I  have  heard  the  dis- 
cussions on  both  sides.  It  seems  to  levy 
the  most  extraordinary  requirements 
in  here  and  says  that  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  when  he  has  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  any  such  memorandum  of 
understanding  has  an  adverse  effect, 
shall  recommend  to  the  President  any 
modification  he  deems  necessary. 

I  mean,  if  we  have  ever  had  a  case  of 
micromanagement,  this  is  it.  We  are 
determining  what  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce's  relationships  will  be  with 
the  President  of  the  United  States;  a 
person  who  he  is  serving  imder  and 
subject  to. 

I  just  do  not  understand  why  this 
amendment  is  being  brought  forward. 
I  would  hope  it  would  not  prevail.  I 
have  heard  the  argvunents  of  our 
leader  on  the  Republican  side,  the 
view  of  the  administration  on  this 
amendment.  It  is  going  to  make  life, 
certainly,  more  difficult  for  them. 

And  I  further  understand,  am  I  not 
correct,  and  I  would  ask  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Indiana,  when 
they  get  to  the  production  agreement, 
then  do  they  not  have  to  come  up  with 
a  further  memorandimi  of  understand- 
ing and  get  the  approval  of  that  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  LUGAR.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  In  other  words,  if  we 
do  not  like  what  Is  taking  place  we  get 
another  bite  at  the  apple.  So,  it  seems 
to  me  enough  is  enough.  Let  us  get  on 
with  this  agreement. 

What  will  happen  is,  I  think,  prob- 
ably the  President  will  veto  this  if  this 
prevails.  It  will  delay  the  whole  thing, 
exacerbate  our  relationships  with 
Japan  unnecessarily  and  the  point 
they  are  trying  to  make  here  will  be 
taken  care  of  subsequently  when  we 
get  to  the  approval  of  the  memoran- 
dum of  understanding  on  the  produc- 
tion agreement. 


So,  I  think  it  is  unfortunate  and  I 
hope  it  would  not  prevail.  I  want  to 
thank  everybody  who  gave  me  this 
splendid  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  before  the  Senate  is  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia,  as  amended. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
is  a  request  for  the  yeas  and  nays.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
being  no  further  debate,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd],  as  amended. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislation  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Movnihan]  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Rockefeller).  Are  there  any  other 
Senators  in  the  Chamber  who  desire 
to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  72, 
nays  27,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  67  Leg.] 

YEAS— 72 


Adams 

Exon 

Lott 

Baucus 

Ford 

McConnell 

Bentsen 

Fowler 

MetzentMum 

Biden 

Glenn 

Mikulski 

Bingaman 

Gore 

Mitohell 

Boren 

Graham 

Murkowski 

Boschwitz 

Grassley 

Nunn 

Breaux 

Harkin 

Pell 

Bryan 

Henin 

Pressler 

Bumpers 

Heinz 

Pryor 

Burdick 

Helms 

Reid 

Bums 

HoIUngs 

Riegle 

Byrd 

Humphrey 

Robb 

Coats 

Inouye 

Rockefeller 

Cohen 

Johnston 

Rudman 

Conrad 

Kasten 

Sanford 

Cranston 

Kennedy 

Sarbanes 

D'Amato 

Kerrey 

Sasser 

Danforth 

Kerry 

Shelby 

Daschle 

Kohl 

Simon 

DeConcini 

Lautenberg 

Stevens 

Dixon 

Leahy 

Warner 

Dodd 

Levin 

Wilson 

Domenici 

Ueberman 
NAYS— 27 

Wirth 

Armstrong 

Gramm 

McClure 

Bond 

Hatch 

NicUes 

Bradley 

Hatfield 

Packwood 

Chafee 

Jeffords 

Roth 

Cochran 

Kassebaum 

Simpson 

Dole 

Lugar 

Specter 

Durenberger 

Mack 

Symms 

Garn 

Matsunaga 

Thurmond 

Gorton 

McCain 

Wallop 

NOT  VOTING- 

-1 

Mosrnihan 

So  the  amendment  (No.  101),  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
adopted. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
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Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Sena- 
tors will  leave  the  well  and  cease  their 
conversations  so  the  majority  leader 
can  be  heard. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  who  have 
asked  about  the  schedule  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  evening,  there  remains 
for  disposition  the  resolution  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alaska.  I 
imderstand  that  he  does  not  seek  a 
roUcall  vote,  nor  does  any  other  Sena- 
tor. I  also  understand  that  no  Senator 
is  seeking  a  rollcall  vote  on  final  dispo- 
sition of  the  pending  resolution.  This 
being  the  case,  then,  there  will  be  no 
further  rollcall  votes  tonight. 

We  will  continue  until  we  complete 
action  on  those  two  matters.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  session  tomorrow 
afternoon  for  disposition  of  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  minimum  wage, 
and  there  will  be  a  rollcall  vote  on 
that  tomorrow  afternoon. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  would  like  to  join  with  several 
of  my  colleagues  to  give  my  support  to 
the  FSX  agreement  now  before  the 
Senate. 

There  have  been  three  major  con- 
cerns raised  by  opponents  of  this 
agreement:  the  trade  deficit,  the  trans- 
fer of  sensitive  technology,  and  the  in- 
terests of  our  civilian  aviation  indus- 
try. 

With  respect  to  the  trade  deficit, 
while  it  is  clear  that  the  most  satisfac- 
tory arrangement  for  the  United 
States  would  be  for  the  Japanese  to 
purchase  our  F-16's  directly,  it  is 
equally  clear  that  this  option  is  not 
available.  The  Japanese  have  stead- 
fastly refused  to  buy  the  F-16:  They 
want  an  aircraft  that  will  meet  specific 
mission  requirements  that  the  F-16  is 
not  designed  for.  It  is  unreasonable  to 
demand  that  Japan  purchase  an  air- 
craft that  does  not  respond  to  Tokyo's 
needs.  Elven  if  they  want  the  F-16,  it 
would  seem  unreasonable  for  us  to 
demand  that  the  Japanese  purchase  it 
"off  the  shelf"  when  we  do  not  make 
the  same  demand  of  our  other  allies, 
few  of  whom  purchase  aircraft  "off 
the  shelf"  from  us. 

When  it  became  clear  that  the  Japa- 
nese would  not  purchase  our  P-16's, 
we  began  negotiations  with  them  for 
the  coproduction  agreement.  We 
argued,  rightly,  that  the  Japanese 
should  be  purchasing  United  States 
goods  when  possible  in  order  to  reduce 
the  trade  Imbalance.  This  issue  is  ad- 
dressed satisfactorily  by  the  FSX 
agreement,  which  stipulates  that  40 
percent  of  the  production  is  to  be  done 
in  the  United  States— which  will  trans- 
late Into  2.5  billion  dollars'  worth  of 
work  for  the  United  States.  This 
agreement  also  provides  for  22,000- 
man  hours  of  work.  And  it  is  100  per- 
cent financed  by  the  Japanese. 


On  the  issue  of  the  transfer  of  sensi- 
tive technology,  I  believe  the  initial 
agreement  did  not  provide  adequate 
safeguards  to  protect  our  technology. 
However,  I  believe  the  renegotiated 
agreement  provides  sufficient  safe- 
guards to  ensure  that  only  technology 
essential  to  the  project  is  transferred. 
Moreover,  this  technology  is  largely 
distinct  from  technology  used  in  the 
civilian  aircraft  industry. 

I  share  the  concerns  expressed  by 
many  of  my  colleagues  regarding  the 
need  to  maintain  the  competitive  edge 
of  our  civilian  aviation  industry.  I  be- 
lieve we  must  ensure  that  the  long- 
term  interests  of  private  industry  are 
not  sacrificed.  In  this  case,  I  believe 
our  civilian  aircraft  industry  is  not 
fundamentally  threatened.  We  will 
not  be  giving  the  Japanese  significant- 
ly more  aircraft  technology  than  they 
have  already  obtained  through  our  F- 
15  coproduction  agreement,  or  could 
obtain  on  the  open  market. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  better 
safeguard  America's  commercial  inter- 
ests in  the  future,  I  recently  intro- 
duced legislation  in  the  Senate  which 
would  give  the  Commerce  Department 
representation  in  the  National  Securi- 
ty Council.  This  legislation  will  ensure 
that  future  proposals  to  export  sensi- 
tive technology  are  evaluated  from  an 
economic  perspective  as  well  as  de- 
fense viewpoint. 

I  believe  that  the  FSX  agreement  is 
far  from  ideal.  But  it  is  one  that  was 
entered  into  at  our  Government's  initi- 
ative, and  the  Bush  administration's 
demands  for  clarification  and  safe- 
guards have  been  largely  met. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  prepared  to  sup- 
port this  agreement  in  good  measure 
because  I  am  committed  to  working 
with  our  friends  and  allies  in  Japan, 
not  against  them.  I  regret  that  there 
are  many  who  are  too  quick  to  point  a 
finger  at  Japan,  to  blame  Japan  for  all 
our  trade  woes.  It  is  my  conviction 
that  while  Japan,  indeed,  continues  to 
engage  in  several  unfair  trade  prsw- 
tices,  much  of  the  blame  for  decreas- 
ing American  competitiveness  rests 
with  ourselves.  We  need  to  do  a  better 
job  of  education  and  training,  of  ana- 
lyzing and  penetrating  foreign  mar- 
kets. We  need  to  lower  our  voices  and 
pull  up  our  socks.  "Japan-bashing"  is 
no  prescription  for  future  success  in 
industrial  competition.  And  while  the 
FSX  agreement  is  by  no  means  per- 
fect, it  is  a  deal  we  should  move  for- 
ward with,  with  the  determination  to 
do  a  better  job  in  the  future  both  at 
home,  and  in  our  relations  with  our 
valued  friends  in  Japan. 

WAKE  OF,  AMKRICA 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  in  continued  strong  opposition 
to  the  FSX  deal  with  Japan.  FSX  Is  a 
bad  deal  for  America  and  should  be  re- 
jected. 

If  we  sell  F-16  technology  to  Japan 
as  proposed  by  the  FSX  memorandimi 


of  understanding,  we  are  taking  a 
major  step  toward  undermining  our 
own  national  security.  One  of  Japan's 
declared  goals  is  to  build  a  world-class 
aerospace  industry.  They  will  build  it 
at  our  expense,  using  our  technology 
as  its  foundation,  just  as  they  built  the 
VCR  and  television  industries. 

Unlike  televisions  and  VCR's,  our 
aerospace  industry  is  essential  to  our 
national  security.  In  the  21st  century, 
our  ability  to  maintain  our  independ- 
ence and  sovereignty,  to  preserve  and 
protect  our  freedom,  will  depend  upon 
our  military  industrial  base.  The  aero- 
space Industry  is  a  very  major  part  of 
that  military  industrial  base. 

We  learned  about  the  importance  of 
our  military  industrial  base  in  World 
War  II  by  Francis  Walton,  he  wrote: 

In  1944  Industry  had  performed  its  most 
significant  service:  The  rescue  of  the  free 
world  from  tyranny.  Its  production  alone 
had  made  America  the  dominant  power 
among  nations. 

The  United  States  in  1944- 

Built  one  plane  every  five  minutes; 

Produced  150  tons  of  steel  every  sixty  sec- 
onds; 

Turned  out  8  aircraft  carriers  a  month, 
and  launched  50  merchant  ships  each  day. 
•  •  • 

Mr.  President,  the  shipyards  that 
launched  those  aircraft  carriers  and 
merchant  ships  are  largely  shuttered 
and  dark.  The  skilled  workers  have  re- 
tired or  moved  on  to  other  employ- 
ment. Today's  most  productive  ship- 
yards are  located  in  Japan,  Korea,  and 
Taiwan. 

The  steel  mills  that  smelted  the 
steel  that  won  World  War  II  are  also 
largely  gone.  They,  too,  are  victims  of 
foreign  competition— and  our  own 
shortsightedness. 

Only  the  aircraft  factories  remain. 
They  don't  build  as  many  planes  now 
as  they  did  in  1944.  but  they  are  still 
there,  as  are  the  talented  and  dedicat- 
ed men  and  women  who  work  in  them. 

The  Department  of  Commerce,  in  its 
1989  U.S.  Industrial  Outlook,  predict- 
ed that  the  aerospace  industry  would 
run  a  trade  surplus  of  $17.1  billion  in 
1989.  It  is,  simply  stated,  one  of  the 
strongest  manufacturing  sectors  in 
U.S.  foreign  trade. 

Yet,  here  we  are  trying  to  sell  it  for 
a  handful  of  silver.  Yes,  it  will  be  nice 
to  have  the  money— $480  million— 
from  the  FSX  codevelopment  pro- 
gram. The  promise  of  a  40-percent 
share  of  the  coproduction  is  attractive. 

The  program  is  that  we  spent  $7  bil- 
lion for  this  technology,  and  the  prom- 
ise of  coproduction  is  just  that— a 
promise.  And  one  that,  according  to 
Japanese  press  reports,  the  Japanese 
Ambassador  has  denied. 

In  World  War  II,  the  critical  tech- 
nologies were  steel,  rubber,  ball  bear- 
ings, and  machine  tools.  American  fac- 
tories and  refineries  gave  us  the  tools 
without  which  our  soldiers,  sailors, 
and  airmen  could  not  have  won. 
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In  the  21st  century,  what  technol- 
ogies will  be  critical? 

Last  year,  section  823  of  the  Defense 
Authorization  Act.  Public  Law  100- 
456,  required  the  annual  submission  of 

A  plan  for  developing  the  20 

technologies  considered  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  and  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  to  be  the  technologies  most  es- 
sential to  develop  in  order  to  ensure 
the  long  term  qualitative  superiority 
of  United  States  Weapons  Systems." 

This  year,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense submitted  the  first  of  these  re- 
quired critical  technology  plans. 

In  this  plan,  DOD  identified  22  criti- 
cal technologies. 

I  won't  read  this  list  to  you.  In  a  sep- 
arate chart  inside  the  study,  DOD 
identified  14  of  these  22  technologies 
as  essential  to  aircraft. 

In  this  same  chart,  DOD  identified 
13  of  these  technologies  as  essential  to 
submarines. 

Mr.  President,  this  report  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee on  March  17.  It  was  reported  by 
the  media,  but  without  much  fan- 
fare—just another  day,  boring  Govern- 
ment report. 

But  in  appendix  A  to  the  report, 
where  the  Defense  Department  went 
into  detail  about  each  individual  tech- 
nology, there  was  important  informa- 
tion about  Japan. 

Eight  of  the  thirteen  critical  tech- 
nologies identified  as  essential  to  sub- 
marines in  this  report  are  Japanese 
targets,  according  to  this  appendix. 

The  Japanese  have  also  targeted  9  of 
the  14  technologies  identified  by  the 
report  as  being  critical  to  aircraft. 

Let  me  explain  what  I  mean  when  I 
say  that  the  Japanese  have  targeted 
these  technologies.  I  will  start  with 
the  first  critical  technology,  microelec- 
tronic circuits  and  their  fabrication. 
The  report  stated: 

Today,  Japan  is  considered  the  leader  in 
memory  device  manufacture  (such  as  dy- 
namic random  access  memories)  while  the 
U.S.  leads  in  microprocessors  and  applica- 
tion—specific integrated  circuits.  Japan  is 
believed  to  be  equal  to  (or  slightly  ahead  of) 
U.S.  efforts  in  Gallium  arsenide  integrated 
circuit  fabrication  techniques. 

Current  trends  suggest  that  the  United 
States  continues  to  lose  ground  to  Japan  in 
a  growing  number  of  microelectronics  fabri- 
cation technologies.  The  most  rapid  decline 
appears  to  t>e  in  basic  materials,  packaging, 
and  mask  blanks.  Today,  the  U.S.  appears  to 
have  a  clear  lead  in  only  two  key  areas— In 
Computer-Aided  E>esign  and  in  implanta- 
tion. In  every  other  key  area.  Japan  is 
Judged  to  be  at  least  equal  to  the  U.S.  or  has 
taken  the  lead.  If  current  trends  continue 
the  United  States  can  be  expected  to 
become  dependent  on  Japanese  suppliers  of 
many  key  materials  and  production  and  test 
equipment  by  the  year  2000. 

Let's  look  at  the  second  critical  tech- 
nology area,  the  "Preparation  of  Gal- 
lium Arsenide  and  other  compound 
semiconductors."  The  report  said: 

Japan  is  the  undisputed  leader  in  the 
preparation  of  Gallium  Arsenide  materials 


technology,  making  many  of  the  major  fab- 
rication advances  in  the  late  1970s  suid  early 
1980s.  In  fact,  the  Japanese  are  now  poised 
to  take  a  clear  leadership  position  over  the 
United  States  if  current  trends  continue  for 
several  more  years. 

The  fifth  critical  area  of  technology, 
machine  intelligence  and  robotics,  is 
the  next  one  identified  as  essential  to 
submarines  and  aircraft.  The  report 
states: 

Japanese  robotics  R&D  will  benefit  from 
a  $500  million  10-year  project  called  the 
fifth-generation  computer.  Additionally,  in 
1983  a  7-year  Joint  project  was  formed 
under  the  ministry  of  international  trade 
and  industry  (MITI)  to  advance  Japanese 
Robotic  R&D.  The  MITI  project  addresses 
sensors  for  sight  and  touch:  vision  control; 
versatile  robot  arms  capable  of  both  high 
precision  and  high  weight  capability;  effi- 
ciency motors  for  robots;  and  low-weight, 
high-strength  materials  for  robots. 

Also  identified  as  essential  to  air- 
craft and  submarines  is  the  seventh 
critical  technology,  integrated  optics. 
The  report  states: 

Japan  is  pursuing  research  and  develop- 
ment in  all  areas  of  optical  processing.  Gov- 
ernment, industry,  and  Universities  are  all 
heavily  involved.  The  key  government  par- 
ticipant is  the  Ministry  of  International 
Trade  and  Industry  (MITI).  Most  of  the 
large  electronics  companies  In  Japan  have 
made  a  commitment  to  this  effort.  The  op- 
toelectronic industry  and  technology  devel- 
opment association  *  *  *  is  a  special  trade 
organization  founded  In  1980  to  coordinate 
industrial  activity,  foster  cooperation,  and 
encourage  standardization.  Universities  in 
Japan  are  also  playing  a  key  role.  They  per- 
form much  of  the  basic  materials  research 
on  which  the  technology  development  is  so 
dependent.  In  summary.  Japan  has  a  large, 
well  coordinated  program  addressing  all  as- 
pects of  optics. 

Next,  we  have  fiber  optics.  The 
report  states: 

Japan  clearly  leads  the  world  in  convert- 
ing fiber  optic  technologies  to  various  com- 
mercial applications  and  has  manufactured 
considerable  amounts  of  law  loss  optical 
fibers.  •  •  •  In  1988  the  Japanese  (FU- 
JITSU) demonstrated  the  first  broadband 
optical  information  service. 

Rather  than  going  through  the 
entire  list,  I'm  going  to  skip  ahead  to 
the  next  to  the  last  critical  technolo- 
gy, and  the  last  one  identified  as  es- 
sential to  aircraft  and  submarines,  su- 
perconductivity. The  report  states: 

Among  friendly  nations  Japan  maintains 
the  most  vigorous  superconductivity  pro- 
gram, one  of  magnitude  on  a  par  with  that 
of  the  U.S.  Their  program  is  well  balanced, 
extending  across  both  low  temperature  su- 
perconductivity and  high  temperature  su- 
perconductivity and  across  both  small-scale 
and  large-scale  applications.  Of  particular 
concern  is  their  commanding  position  in  low 
temperature  superconductivity  digital  elec- 
tronics, which  could  very  well  comprise  the 
technology  of  choice  for  a  future  and  much- 
higher-performance  generation  of  super- 
computers. Moreover,  being  first  in  low  tem- 
perature superconductivity  digital  electron- 
ics builds  a  strong  foundation  for  leadership 
in  high  temperature  superconductivity  digi- 
talelectronics  as  well. 


Mr.  President,  what  we  are  doing 
with  the  PSX  deal  is  pouring  gasoline 
on  a  fire.  You  will  recall  how  many 
times  the  Japanese  Ministry  of  Inter- 
national Trade  and  Industry  [MITI] 
was  mentioned  in  the  report.  It  could 
have  been  mentioned  more  often,  be- 
cause it  and  the  Japanese  defense 
agency  are  the  key  coordinators  of 
this  effort  to  dominate  these  technol- 
ogies. 

Remember,  nine  of  these  critical 
technologies  are  Japanese  targets. 

This  is  our  problem.  We  need  to 
retain  dominance  in  the  technologies 
that  are  essential  to  these  weapons 
systems  and  our  ability  to  support  and 
produce  these  weapons  systems.  Yet 
here  we  are,  about  to  seel  the  F-16 
technical  data  package  to  Japan,  data 
from  which  they  can  learn  many 
things. 

Let  us  go  back  to  the  major  issue. 
This  next  chart  shows  all  of  the  areas 
identified  in  the  DOD  critical  technol- 
ogies report  where  the  Japanese  are 
making  major  effort. 

Wake  up  America. 

This  is  our  future— our  national  se- 
curity is  at  stake. 

It  must  not  be  for  sale,  for  the  sake 
of  good  relations  or  for  any  other 
reason.  Japanese  dominance  in  these 
areas  will  tie  our  hands,  putting  limits 
on  our  foreign  policy  and  on  our  abili- 
ty to  act  in  a  crisis. 

If  we  have  to  go  to  Tokyo  for  parts— 
or  for  entire  weapons  systems— we  will 
also  have  to  go  to  Tokyo  for  approval 
of  our  policies.  When  they  speak,  we 
will  listen.  When  they  object,  we  will 
hesitate  to  act. 

This  is  unacceptable.  Now  is  the 
time  for  us  to  act.  We  must  say  no  to 
the  PSX  deal  and  make  it  stick. 

In  closing,  I  again  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  remember  those  closed  ship- 
yards and  steel  mills,  and  what  they 
contributed  to  our  national  survival  in 
World  War  II.  PSX  goes  to  the  heart 
of  our  future  security.  We  must  not  let 
our  aerospace  industry  experience  the 
same  fate  as  our  smokestack  indus- 
tries, or  our  security  will  be  in  the 
hands  of  Japanese  bureaucrats. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  distin- 
guished President  pro  tempore  [Mr. 
Byro],  and  the  Senators  from  Missou- 
ri [Mr.  Danforth]  and  New  York  [Mr. 
Moyhihak],  and  I  are  offering  an 
amendment  that  would  apply  critically 
important  safeguards  to  the  FSX  co- 
development  arrangement,  as  well  as 
to  any  future  agreement  or  coproduc- 
tion. 

In  drafting  this  amendment,  we  took 
care  to  ensure  that  our  amendment 
would  not  detract  from  the  vigorous 
and  well-informed  debate  on  the 
merits  of  the  case.  Most  particularly, 
we  did  not  see  our  amendment  as  an 
alternative  to  the  resolution  of  disap- 
proval offered  by  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois   [Mr.    Dixon].    We    saw    this 
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amendment  as  a  necessary  safeguard 
in  the  event  the  administration's  pro- 
posal succeeded,  as  now  appears  will 
be  the  case.  We  believe  that  it  is  im- 
portant that  the  Senate  put  safe- 
guards in  place  and  do  so  now.  We  be- 
lieve further  that  the  amendment 
merits  the  broad,  bipartisan  support  of 
both  supporters  and  opponents  of  the 
arrangement. 

Mr.  President,  I  must  tell  you  that  I 
personally  have  a  number  of  concerns 
regarding  this  sale.  In  the  end.  I  decid- 
ed that  the  President  should  be  given 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  Accordingly. 
I  voted  against  the  Dixon  resolution. 
At  the  same  time.  I  believe  it  is  crucial 
that  the  Congress  enact  the  controls 
incorporated  in  our  amendment,  in 
order  to  ensure  that  this  is  a  fair  deal 
for  the  U.S.  Government,  as  well  as 
for  the  commercial  firms  involved  and 
for  American  workers. 

Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  our 
amendment  is  to  ensure  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  United  States  and  Japan 
clearly  understand  that  the  Congress 
insists  upon  strict  standards  in  the 
joint  development  phase,  as  well  as  in 
the  coproduction  phase,  should  the 
FSX  project  proceed  into  production. 

Our  amendment  would  apply  an  im- 
portant standard  in  the  codevelop- 
ment  phase.  The  amendment  would 
require  that  all  technology,  defense 
articles  and  defense  services  provided 
to  Japan  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment or  any  United  States  corporation 
or  entity  to  codevelop  the  FSX  shall 
be  subject  to  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act. 
This  would  make  certain  that  the  con- 
trols regarding  third-party  transfers 
normally  applied  to  regular  sales 
would  be  applied  fully  to  the  codeve- 
lopment. 

In  an  unprecedented  and,  possibly, 
precedent-setting  arrangement  such  as 
this,  it  is  crucial  to  be  absolutely  cer- 
tain that  these  safeguards  are  assured- 
ly in  place. 

With  regard  to  any  coproduction 
phase,  the  amendment  would  apply 
the  same  standard  on  third-party 
transfers.  In  addition,  the  resolution 
expressly  prohibits  the  sale  or  re- 
transfer  by  Japan  of  the  FSX  weapons 
system  or  any  of  its  major  subcompon- 
ents that  may  be  codeveloped  or  co- 
produced  with  the  United  States.  This 
will  ensure  that  the  FSX  weapon  will 
be  utilized  solely  in  Japan's  national 
defense  and  not  be  ultimately  in  com- 
petiton  with  United  States  aircraft  on 
the  international  market. 

In  addition,  the  amendment  would 
prohibit  the  transfer  to  Japan  of  criti- 
cal engine  technologies.  This  prohibi- 
tion would  include,  but  not  be  limited 
to.  hot  section  and  digital  fuel  technol- 
ogies. This  prohibition  is  consistent 
with  an  assurance  given  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  by  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Richard  B.  Cheney. 
The  amendment  serves  the  important 


purpose  of  making  this  assurance  a 
matter  of  law.  This  will  safeguard 
against  any  Japanese  effort  to  proceed 
alone  with  engine  production  instead 
of  purchasing  the  engines  or  obtaining 
them  through  a  carefully  constructed 
licensed  coproduction  agreement  with 
us. 

Finally,  with  regard  to  controls,  the 
resolution  expresses  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  any  coproduction 
memorandvun  of  understanding  should 
specify  that  the  U.S.  share  of  the  total 
value  of  that  coproduction  shall  not  be 
less  than  40  percent  of  that  value,  in- 
cluding spare  parts  and  support.  This 
will  make  clear  the  importance  that 
Congress  attaches  to  the  assurances 
given  in  the  April  28.  1989.  exchange 
of  letters  between  Secretary  of  State 
Baker  and  the  Japanese  Ambassador. 
Nobuo  Matsunaga. 

The  amendment  will  also  require 
that  the  Comptroller  General  monitor 
the  codevelopment  closely  and  report 
annually  thereon  to  the  Congress.  In 
addition,  the  amendment  will  ensure 
that  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  is  a 
key  player  as  this  arrangement  pro- 
gresses and  in  subsequent  phases. 

Mr.  President.  I  regret  that  this  has 
been  such  a  contentious  and  troubling 
issue.  That  need  not  have  been  the 
case. 

Clearly,  the  previous  administration 
did  not  do  at  all  well  either  in  consul- 
tations with  Congress  or  in  coordinat- 
ing internally  among  its  own  depart- 
ments. As  a  result,  a  deal  was  formu- 
lated which  raised  a  number  of  con- 
cerns whether  our  national  security, 
foreign  policy,  and  economic  interests 
had  been  properly  served.  President 
Bush  was  quite  correct  to  direct  a  re- 
evaluation,  after  hearing  of  congres- 
sional and  executive  branch  concerns. 
The  reevaluation  led  to  further  discus- 
sions with  the  Japanese  and  the  side 
letters  of  April  28.  I  believe  that  the 
side  letter  removed  some  key  concerns. 
Nonetheless,  I  hope  the  administra- 
tion realizes  that  a  better  handling  of 
the  negotiation  from  the  start  would 
have  obviated  the  need  for  the  subse- 
quent fixes. 

We  and  the  Japanese  have  many  in- 
terests in  common  and  should  be  inter- 
acting with  greater  harmony.  The  con- 
tentiousness and  suspicion  which  has 
been  brought  about  in  our  economic 
and  commercial  relations  has  clearly 
infected  our  political  and  security  rela- 
tionship. Even  if  this  proposal  is  al- 
lowed by  the  Congress,  the  Japanese 
Government  and  industry  must  see 
this  debate  as  a  clear  warning  that  the 
economic  and  commercial  relationship 
must  change  substantially— and  as 
soon  as  possible— for  the  better.  It  is 
intolerable  for  us  to  be.  in  effect,  the 
guarantors  of  Japanese  security  inter- 
ests and  have  JapEUi  still  reluctant  to 
give  a  fair  deal  on  the  economic  front. 
We  have  stood  by  them  and  intend  to 
continue  doing  so.  As  we  do  so,  howev- 


er, we  must  be  treated  honestly  and 
fairly. 

If  this  is  understood  here  in  Wash- 
ington and  in  Tokyo,  I  would  hope 
that  the  Japanese  will  make  it  clear  to 
us  that  they  will  comport  themselves 
so  as  to  quickly  allay  the  fears  and 
concerns  now  evident.  If  so,  the  debate 
will  be  markedly  different  several 
years  from  now  when  the  Congress  is 
asked  to  approve  a  coproduction  ar- 
rangement for  the  FSX.  I  would  hope 
by  then  the  concerns  and  mistrust  so 
evident  now  will  have  been  replaced  by 
economic,  commercial,  diplomatic,  and 
security  relationships  marked  across 
the  board  by  mutual  trust  and  fair- 
ness. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  resolution  of  dis- 
approval of  the  joint  agreement  to  de- 
velop the  fighter  support-experimen- 
tal, or  FSX. 

The  agreement  was  carefully  worked 
out  in  the  Reagan  administration  and 
now  "fine  tuned"  by  the  current  ad- 
ministration, and  it  is  one  that  is  mu- 
tually beneficial  to  both  the  United 
States  and  Japan,  and  it  is  acceptable 
to  the  aerospace  industry  in  this  coun- 
try. Under  the  agreement,  Mitsubishi 
and  General  Dynamics  will  work  close- 
ly together  to  modify  F-16  fighter 
jets.  Japan  will  fund  the  entire  cost  of 
the  program. 

This  agreement  assures  United 
States  firms  40  percent  of  production 
contracts,  and  it  assures  that  Japanese 
access  to  certain  sensitive  software  will 
be  restricted.  Any  technology  that  is 
developed  from  P-16  technical  data 
will  be  returned  to  the  United  States, 
and  we  will  have  the  exclusive  option 
to  purchase  any  technology  that  the 
Japanese  develop. 

Japan  and  the  United  States  are 
allies  and  this  agreement  works  to 
benefits  both  of  us.  The  Japanese 
were  not  interested  in  purchasing  the 
existing  F-16.  but  they  were  very  in- 
terested in  developing  their  own  tech- 
nology. This  agreement  protects  our 
interests— both  security  and  commer- 
cial. 

World  War  II  ended  nearly  45  years 
ago.  This  is  not  a  trade  war  issue.  We 
still  disagree  with  our  fine  ally  from 
time  to  time,  but  this  is  an  occasion  on 
which  we  can  and  should  link  arms 
and  work  together  to  implement  this 
peacetime  agreement. 

Ms.  MIKUISKI.  Mr.  President, 
today's  vote  on  the  F-16  codevelop- 
ment and  coproduction  agreement 
with  Japan  represents  one  of  the  knot- 
tiest issues  the  Senate  has  faced  in  a 
long  time.  On  the  one  hand  is  the 
promise  of  short-term  financial  gains 
and  U.S.  employment;  on  the  other 
hand  is  the  danger  of  transfering  sen- 
sitive technology  to  our  major  eco- 
nomic competitor. 

I  will  vote  to  disapprove  the  agree- 
ment. 
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The  technology  we  are  proposing  to 
transfer  In  this  package  is  not  state  of 
the  art,  but  It  is  a  significant  step  for- 
ward for  the  Japanese.  In  the  past  the 
Japanese  have  built  major  sectors  of 
their  economy  on  technologies  legiti- 
mately obtained  from  United  States 
sources.  They  transformed  these  into 
high  quality  consumer  goods  aggres- 
sively marketed  around  the  world.  I 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that  they 
could,  and  would,  do  the  same  with 
our  aerospace  technology. 

If  the  Japanese  were  simply  interest- 
ed in  acquiring  an  aircraft  to  fulfill 
the  mission  of  protecting  their  sea- 
lanes,  then  it  would  make  more  sense 
to  buy  the  F-16.  It  is  less  than  half 
the  cost  of  the  PSX.  Another  option  is 
to  coproduce  the  F-16  with  the  United 
States  retaining  all  sensitive  technolo- 
gy. 

If  their  main  interest  is  to  find  a 
way  to  keep  their  aircraft  workers  em- 
ployed as  their  P-15  and  F-1  produc- 
tion lines  wind  down,  then  coproduc- 
tion  would  do  the  Job. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  their  goal  is  to 
obtain  advanced  aeronautic  expertise 
to  develop  their  own  industry— as  Jap- 
anese leaders  have  acknowledged 
openly— then  it  is  clearly  not  in  our 
best  long-term  interest  to  create  a 
competitor  to  our  own  industry  by 
handing  over  billions  of  dollars  in 
United  States  technology.  A  Japanese 
aerospace  industry  could  not  sustain 
itself  merely  by  supplying  domestic 
needs;  it  would  have  to  enter  the  world 
market. 

I;et  us  look  to  the  future.  Let  us 
learn  from  the  past. 

U.S.  ingenuity  and  know-how  have 
produced  the  world's  best  military  and 
civilian  aircraft.  Despite  intense  com- 
petition from  other  governments,  we 
are  the  supplier  of  choice  in  world 
markets.  Aircraft  sales  are  one  of  the 
few  bright  spots  in  our  dismal  trade 
record.  We  will  need  to  maintain  our 
superiority  in  the  years  to  come,  and 
we  won't  be  able  to  do  that  if  we  give  a 
leg  up  to  one  of  the  world's  most  dy- 
namic economies.  It  would  not  be  wise 
to  risk  the  future  of  U.S.  aerospace 
workers  in  exchange  for  the  U.S.  Jobs 
to  be  gained  on  this  one  project. 

The  Japanese  economy  has  already 
built  upon  United  States  technology 
to  establish  extraordinarily  successful 
electronics  and  auto  industries.  Let  us 
not  add  aircraft  to  that  list. 

Japan  is  an  ally,  and  defense  and 
economic  ties  must  be  maintained.  I 
am  not  convinced,  however,  that  the 
FSX  agreement  is  necessary  to  fill  a 
defense  need.  I  believe  that  it  can  only 
exacerbate  the  tense  trade  situation 
that  now  exists  between  our  two  coun- 
tries. 

Mr.  BOND.  Mr.  President,  the  FSX 
deal,  under  which  General  Dynamics 
will  codevelop  with  Bditsubishi  Heavy 
Industries  a  new  fighter  based  on  the 


F-16  has  been  a  topic  of  hot  debate  on 
the  floor  for  many  months  now. 

We  have  heard  Members  on  both 
sides  of  the  issue  give  extensive  and 
detailed  arguments  in  support  of  their 
position.  I  do  not  intend  to  go  over  all 
of  the  issues  that  have  been  raised.  A 
fact  which  probably  pleases  everyone. 

However,  I  would  like  to  discuss  a 
few  points  that  I  believe  Senators 
ought  to  be  considering  as  they  decide 
how  they  will  vote  on  the  resolution 
now  before  us. 

I  will  support  the  agreement  be- 
cause, although  I  agree  with  my  col- 
league from  Missouri  that  in  future 
deals  we  need  to  ensure  that  our  eco- 
nomic concerns  are  given  appropriate 
weight  earlier  on  in  the  process,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  modifications  negotiated 
by  the  Bush  administration  make  the 
deal  a  good  one  for  the  United  States. 

I  would  also  agree  with  my  col- 
leagues who  have  said  that  everyone 
would  be  much  happier  if  the  Japa- 
nese simply  bought  American  fighters 
off  the  shelf.  However,  the  Japanese 
are  not  going  to  do  that,  and  I  do  not 
believe  we  are  in  a  position  to  force 
them  to  do  so.  I  wish  we  were.  But  this 
is  1989,  not  1949. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  do  not  follow 
through  on  this  deal,  it  is  clear  the 
Japanese  will  proceed  on  their  own 
with  the  development  and  production 
of  the  FSX.  It  is  important  to  remem- 
ber that,  initially,  that  was  the  course 
the  Japanese  wanted  to  pursue.  It  was 
only  after  strong  objection  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  the  administra- 
tion that  the  Japanese  Government 
agreed  to  negotiate  a  deal  with  United 
States  aerospace  companies. 

We  all  know  that  the  Japanese  have 
a  history  of  unfair  trade  practices  and 
protectionism.  I  believe  as  much  as 
anyone  that  we  must  hold  them  ac- 
countable for  their  actions  and  pres- 
sure them  to  open  their  markets. 
What  I  do  not  think  we  should  do, 
however,  is  throw  up  our  hands  and 
say  that  by  our  so-called  giving  away 
of  15-year-old  technology,  that  some- 
how the  Japanese  will  whiz  by  us  and 
take  away  our  aerospace  business. 

Implicit  in  this  argument  is  that 
American  workers  caiuiot  compete 
with  their  Japanese  coimterparts.  I 
find  this  line  of  reasoning  offensive. 
We  do  compete,  in  fact  we're  winning, 
and  I  know  we  will  continue  to  do  so. 

I  say  this  as  a  representative  of  one 
of  the  Nation's  largest  aerospace  pro- 
ducing States— as  someone  who  is  vi- 
tally interested  in  U.S.  aerospace  Jobs 
and  in  the  long-term  health  and  com- 
petitiveness of  our  aerospace  industry. 

Instead,  the  way  for  us  to  maintain 
our  critical  lead  in  aerospace  is  by  sup- 
porting the  development  of  new  tech- 
nology through  programs  such  as  the 
national  aerospace  plane. 

Therefore  I  believe  it  is  a  mistake  to 
try  to  maintain  our  leading  position  in 
the  aerospace  field  by  spending  all  our 


time  looking  back,  checking  to  see 
who,  if  anyone  is  gaining  on  us.  We 
should  stick  with  what  got  us  so  far 
ahead  to  start  with,  always  looking 
forward,  developing  the  next  genera- 
tion technologies,  as  the  competition 
tries  to  figure  out  or  copy  our  old. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  vote  to  support  this  deal.  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
said  many  times  during  the  past  few 
months  that  the  FSX  proposal  is  a 
bad  deal  for  America,  and  I  have  given 
a  detailed  listing  of  the  reasons  why  it 
is  a  bad  deal.  Today,  since  we  will  vote 
shortly  on  the  resolution  of  disapprov- 
al of  the  FSX  program  I  would  like  to 
discuss  several  misleading  arguments 
put  forth  by  the  proponents  of  FSX 
that  should  not  go  unchallenged. 

But  before  I  do,  I  would  like  to  read 
a  letter  from  Tom  Clancy,  the  best 
selling  author,  to  the  Business  and  In- 
dustrial Council  on  the  subject  of 
FSX.  I  had  the  privilege  to  attend  the 
Army-Navy  game  with  him  last  year 
and  I  know  him  to  be  a  thoughtful 
smd  reflective  man  who  understands 
well  the  importance  of  U.S.  leadership 
in  technology.  I  quote  him  with  his 
permission.  Here  is  what  he  wrote 
about  the  FSX  program: 

Sir:  I  find  myself  in  total  agreement  with 
you  on  the  PSX  issue.  At  the  most  benign 
level,  it  smacks  of  GM  sending  R&D  money 
to  Ford.  More  disturbingly,  however,  why  do 
we  refer  to  Japan  as  an  ally?  What  military 
or  strategic  services  have  they  ever  per- 
formed for  us?  The  bases  we  have  on  Japa- 
nese soil,  I  seem  to  recall,  we  won  the  old 
fashioned  way.  An  alliance  is  an  exchange 
of  services  and  interests,  and  I  see  that  ele- 
ment of  exchange  somewhat  lacking  in  this 
case.  This  is  the  opinion,  I  hasten  to  add.  of 
the  number  one  best-selling  author  in 
Japan.  I  am  against  the  PSX  deal.  If  they 
want  some  good  fighter  planes,  let  them 
purchase  the  planes,  for  cash,  just  as  I  pur- 
chase Nikon  cameras  and  Sony  electronics 
gear. 

If  there  is  anything  I  can  do  to  assist  you 
on  this  issue,  please  let  me  know. 

Regards, 

Thomas  L.  Clancy,  Jr. 

I  think  the  letter  speaks  for  itself 
and  there  is  nothing  that  I  need  to 
add  to  it  directly.  I  might  say  though 
that  my  mail,  and  I  understand  the 
mail  of  quite  a  few  other  Senators,  is, 
like  Mr.  Clancy's  letter,  running 
strongly  against  the  FSX.  The  Ameri- 
can people  are  not  fooled  one  bit  by 
the  false  claims  made  by  the  propo- 
nents of  PSX. 

Now  let  me  turn  to  some  of  the  more 
misleading  arguments  that  have  been 
put  forth  by  the  FSX  advocates.  The 
proponents  of  FSX  make  much  of  the 
fact  that  they  believe  approximately 
$2.5  billion  worth  of  work  will  come  to 
the  United  States  as  a  result  of  the 
FSX  program.  They  think  that  the 
United  States  should  be  very  satisfied 
that  the  Japanese  are  going  to  give  us 
this  workshare.  What's  more,  they  say 
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that  it  is  about  equal  to  what  the 
United  States  would  have  gotten  had 
there  been  an  outright  buy  of  F-16's. 

Let  us  do  a  litle  simple  arithmetic, 
Mr.  President,  to  see  if  the  FSX  pro- 
ponents are  correct  in  their  claim. 
General  Dynamics  offered  to  sell  the 
Japanese  the  130  airplanes  they  need 
for  the  FSX  mission  for  about  $3  bil- 
lion. If  the  Japanese  had  been  fair  and 
cooperative  allies,  they  would  have 
begim  purchasing  those  planes  a  year 
or  two  ago,  in  order  to  meet  the  very 
real  Soviet  threat  which  exists  today. 

If  the  Japanese  had  done  the  fair 
and  cooperative  thing,  the  first  F-16's 
could  be  in  Japan  now  and  we 
wouldn't  be  standing  here  discussing 
FSX  at  all.  And  in  the  next  year  or 
two,  all  130  planes  could  have  been  de- 
livered. That  means  that  the  entire  $3 
billion  of  a  direct  buy  could  have  come 
to  American  companies  and  the  Amer- 
ican workers  by  1991  or  1992. 

Let's  look  again  at  the  current  FSX 
agreement.  Right  now  the  FSX  deal 
guarantees  the  United  States  only 
$480  million  during  the  development 
program,  which  will  last  until  1996  or 
so.  After  that,  if,  and  that's  a  mighty 
big  if,  the  FSX  goes  into  a  production 
phase,  the  Japanese  say  in  a  side  letter 
the  United  States  will  get  approxi- 
mately 40  percent  of  the  production 
program— again  that  is  if  the  program 
goes  into  production  and  if  the  Japa- 
nese live  up  to  the  side  letter. 

Now  I  am  not  an  economist,  Mr. 
President.  But  I  do  not  have  to  be  one 
to  imderstand  that  the  FSX  program 
will  provide  a  guarantee  of  only  $480 
million  between  now  and  1996  and  the 
hope  of  $2  billion  between  1997  and 
2007.  You  will  note  that  I  said  2007  be- 
cause that  is  how  long  the  FSX  pro- 
duction program  will  take.  I  do  not 
have  to  be  an  economist  to  know  that 
the  total  proposed  FSX  share  of  $2.5 
billion  over  the  next  18  or  19  years 
does  not  equal  the  $3  billion  we  should 
have  earned  by  1992  from  the  sale  of 
F-16's.  Cash  up  front  is  always  better 
than  payment  in  dribs  and  drabs  over 
a  20-year  period. 

But  that  is  what  the  administration 
is  telling  us.  Mr.  President.  They  have 
said  over  and  again  that  the  FSX 
earnings  would  be  about  the  same  as 
the  earnings  from  a  direct  buy  of  F- 
16's  would  have  been.  That  is  total 
nonsense.  Mr.  President.  I  think  the 
American  people  understand  that  the 
Japanese  and  the  FSX  proponents  are 
in  cahoots  on  this  one.  They  are  trying 
to  put  the  best  face  on  the  figures  to 
lull  us  into  thinking  that  we  got  as 
good  a  deal  as  if  the  Japanese  had 
bought  P-16's.  But  that  is  simply  not 
true. 

And  what  about  spare  parts  for  the 
FSX?  I  am  sure,  Mr.  President,  you 
will  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that 
there  axe  no  provisions  in  the  FSX 
agreement  for  American  companies 
and  workers  to  make  FSX  spare  parts. 


Our  negotiators,  who  claim  they  did 
such  a  good  job  on  the  FSX  agree- 
ment, never  thought  to  address  the 
question  of  spare  parts.  Elven  in  the 
review  and  renegotiation  of  the  FSX 
deal  ordered  by  the  President,  there 
was  no  consideration  given  to  spare 
parts. 

Spare  parts  are  not  a  very  exciting 
subject.  I  will  be  the  first  to  admit 
that,  Mr.  President.  But  they  are  very 
important  economically.  Because,  over 
the  life  of  an  aircraft,  the  spare  parts 
necessary  for  maintenance,  add  up  to 
about  3  times  the  original  purchase 
price  of  the  aircraft.  Again  a  little 
simple  arithmetic  will  tell  us  that 
three  times  the  original  $3  billion  pur- 
chase price  of  130  F-16's  is  $9  billion 
in  spare  parts  over  the  life  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

So  let  us  continue  with  our  arithme- 
tic lesson.  Mr.  President.  If  the  Japa- 
nese had  done  the  right  thing  and 
bought  F-16's— and  I  have  not  heard 
one  person,  even  those  for  the  FSX. 
say  that  a  buy  of  F-16's  isn't  the  right 
thing  for  Japan  to  do— then  the  total 
income  to  the  United  States  would 
have  been  $3  billion  for  the  airplanes 
and  $9  billion  for  spare  parts.  That's  a 
total  of  $12  billion.  That  is  a  little  bit 
more  than  the  $2.5  billion  that  the 
FSX  proponents  are  crowing  about. 

Let  us  look  one  more  time  at  the 
earnings  we  are  supposed  to  be  getting 
out  of  FSX.  First,  we  are  transferring 
$5  to  $7  billion  of  our  finest  aerospace 
technology.  If  everything  goes  perfect- 
ly with  FSX.  we  will  get  $2.5  billion  in 
return.  Mr.  President,  even  if  we  take 
the  lower  figure  of  a  $5  billion  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  investment  in  the  F-16. 
and  then  we  subtract  the  $2.5  billion 
the  FSX  proponents  say  we  will  earn, 
the  result  is  still  a  net  loss  of  $2.5  bil- 
lion to  the  United  States.  That  does 
not  sound  like  a  very  good  deal  to  me. 
Mr.  President. 

I  just  do  not  know  how  the  FSX  pro- 
ponents can  claim  the  FSX  program 
equals  about  what  a  direct  buy  would 
have  been.  Their  willingness  to  sup- 
port the  FSX  for  $2.5  billion  in  spite 
of  all  the  legitimate  defense  and  com- 
mercial reasons  not  to  do  so  implies 
that  they  can  be  swayed  by  the  pros- 
pect of  earning  a  few  bucks.  In  other 
words,  they  do  not  care  how  much  of 
their  scarce  defense  resources  the  Jap- 
anese waste  on  the  FSX.  as  long  as  a 
high  enough  percentage  of  it  comes 
America's  way.  This  type  of  thinking 
is  just  plain  wrong.  No  wonder  our  $55 
billion  trade  deficit  with  Japan  doesn't 
seem  to  faze  the  FSX  proponents. 

There  is  also  a  corollary  argiunent 
offered  by  FSX  proponents.  They  say 
that  we  would  get  nothing  if  we  turn 
down  FSX.  The  Japanese  would  go 
their  own  way  and  build  their  own 
plane.  So.  their  thinking  goes,  we  had 
better  take  the  $2.5  billion,  even  at  the 
price  of  giving  up  $7  billion  in  F-16 


technology.  If  we  do  not,  we  will  get 
nothing. 

First,  I  do  not  agree  with  the  under- 
lying premise  of  this  argimient.  It  is  a 
defeatist  premise,  one  that  does  our 
country  a  great  deal  of  harm.  Essen- 
tially, the  premise  is  that  we  must 
accept  the  fact  that  the  Japanese  will 
not  buy  our  best  products.  Thus  we 
must  negotiate  the  best  deal  we  can 
given  the  circumstances.  But,  Mr. 
President,  I  submit  that  such  is  not 
the  case.  We  have  all  sorts  of  leverage 
that  we  can  and  should  use  to  make 
the  Japanese  buy  our  products.  Con- 
tinued access  to  our  markets  is  one 
that  comes  to  mind  immediately. 

There  are  other  levers  we  could  use 
very  effectively,  but  don't.  For  exam- 
ple, not  once  during  the  FSX  negotia- 
tions was  the  power  of  the  office  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States 
brought  to  bear  to  influence  the  Japa- 
nese. 

Second,  even  if  the  Japanese  were  to 
build  their  own  plane,  they  would  still 
need  to  buy  foreign  engines  to  power 
that  plane.  They  admit  that  they 
simply  do  not  have  the  technology 
necessary  to  make  the  advanced  jet 
engines.  That  is  why  they  are  so  inter- 
ested in  getting  licensed  production  of 
one  of  the  new  F-16  engines  from 
Pratt  &  Whitney  or  General  Electric 
for  the  FSX  engine.  They  want  to 
grab  as  much  of  our  technology  as 
they  can. 

The  point  is  that  the  Japanese 
would  have  to  come  to  the  United 
States  for  the  engine  if  they  stay  with 
a  single  engine  plane.  We  have  the 
only  engines  in  the  free  world  in  this 
class.  If  the  Japanese  reverted  back  to 
their  original  twin  engine  design, 
there  are  two  possible  engine  candi- 
dates. Rolls  Royce  and  General  Elec- 
tric. I  admit  it  is  not  clear  what  the 
outcome  would  be,  but  again,  we  do 
have  the  leverage  to  make  them  buy 
our  engines.  And  if  they  went  to  the 
British  just  to  spite  us.  I  can  think  of 
a  number  of  ways  in  which  the  favor 
could  be  returned. 

So  why  are  the  FSX  proponents  so 
fond  of  arguing  that  we  will  get  noth- 
ing if  the  Congress  in  its  wisdom  turns 
down  the  FSX  deal?  Why  are  they  so 
defeatist  and  pessimistic  about  the 
ability  of  our  companies  to  compete 
with  the  British  for  the  engine  busi- 
ness? 

The  FSX  proponents  do  not  want  to 
analyze  what  really  might  happen  if 
the  FSX  were  turned  down.  They 
would  rather  use  scare  tactics  instead. 
Go  through  with  FSX  or  you'll  get 
nothing.  They  do  not  want  to  put  to- 
gether a  serious  strategy  to  maximize 
our  national  objectives  and  to  preserve 
our  national  security.  They  just  throw 
up  their  hands  and  say.  "We've  just 
got  to  accept  unfair  Japanese  behavior 
and  take  the  best  offer  they  make  us." 
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This  coddling  of  the  Japanese  is  not 
the  attitude  that  made  our  Nation 
great.  It  is  not  an  attitude  that  will 
preserve  this  Nation  as  one  after  the 
other  of  our  finest  industries  are  de- 
stroyed. If  we  are  to  survive  as  a  great 
Nation,  we  must  take  a  stand.  That  is 
what  this  vote  is  all  about  today.  It's 
about  whether  we  have  the  courage  to 
fight  for  American  interests  in  the 
face  of  Japanese  intransigence.  We 
must  reject  the  posture  of  the  PSX 
proponents,  who  want  to  cave  in  to  the 
Japanese  whenever  the  going  gets 
rough. 

Apparently,  it  is  fine  with  the  FSX 
proponents  if  the  Japanese  spend 
three  times  what  an  P-16  would  cost 
to  make  an  PSX.  It  is  fine  with  them 
if  the  Japanese  use  their  scarce,  one- 
percent-of-GNP  defense  resources  to 
subsidize  the  building  of  an  aerospace 
industry.  It  is  fine  with  them  if  the 
American  taxpayer  has  to  continue 
paying  to  protect  Japan  for  another  18 
years  until  the  last  PSX  is  finally  in 
place  in  2007.  All  their  objections  fade 
simply  because  the  Japanese  have  of- 
fered us  $2.5  billion.  It  seems  like  a  lot 
of  money,  Mr.  President,  but  when 
you  look  at  the  stakes,  American  inter- 
ests are  being  sold  short  for  peanuts. 

As  I  have  said,  I  do  not  believe  that 
we  would  get  nothing  if  the  Japanese 
went  their  own  way.  I  think  that  there 
is  probably  a  billion  dollars  or  more  of 
work  in  the  engines  and  other  compo- 
nents that  we  could  sell  the  Japanese. 
But  let  us  suppose  that  the  PSX  pro- 
ponents are  right,  Mr.  President.  Sup- 
pose that  there  was  absolutely  nothing 
for  us  if  the  Japanese  went  their  own 
way.  Mr.  President,  I  would  rather 
have  nothing  from  PSX  than  to  give 
the  Japanese  a  big  boost  in  aerospace. 

Because  that  is  what  the  PSX  deal 
is,  Mr.  President,  it  is  an  elevator  ride 
to  the  top  for  the  Japanese,  in  our  ele- 
vator. To  sell  out  in  our  one  remaining 
profitable  high  tech  industry,  one  that 
earns  us  many  billions  each  year,  for 
the  price  of  $2.5  billion  over  19  years  is 
just  ridiculous,  Mr.  President.  And  it 
shows  how  misguided  the  proponents 
of  PSX  are.  They  are  willing  to  let 
American  industry  and  American 
working  men  and  women  pay  any 
price,  rather  than  rock  the  boat  with 
the  Japanese. 

And  that  brings  us  to  another  one  of 
the  false  charges  that  PSX  propo- 
nents make.  They  say  that  if  we  turn 
down  the  PSX  deal,  then  irremedial 
harm  will  be  done  to  our  diplomatic 
and  security  relationship  with  Japan. 
Therefore,  they  say,  we  must  always 
pull  all  our  punches  when  we  speak 
about  Japan.  If  we  raise  our  voices 
ever  so  slightly,  the  Japanese  will  get 
upeet  and  we  cannot  have  that.  It  is  as 
though  we  must  conduct  a  relation- 
ship walking  on  eggs. 

Blr.  President,  it  is  high  time  that  we 
put  an  end  to  this  special  treatment.  It 
is  time  we  spoke  directly  to  and  about 


the  Japanese.  I  think  it  is  wrong  to 
continue  to  treat  the  Japanese  as 
though  they  were  a  fragile  flower,  one 
that  can  be  raised  only  in  a  specially 
constructed  hot  house. 

Because  that  is  what  the  situation  is 
today,  Mr.  President.  Japan  lives  in  a 
special  economic  and  security  hot 
house  that  we  helped  them  construct 
after  World  War  II  in  order  to  help 
them  recover  from  the  devastation  of 
the  war. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  need  for 
that  hot  house  today.  It  is  time  that 
we  dismantled  that  obsolete  structure. 
Japan  must  take  her  place  among  the 
mature  nations  of  the  world  and  act 
according  to  the  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities of  an  important  and  mature 
ally. 

It  is  demeaning  to  the  Japanese  to 
argue,  as  the  FSX  proponents  do,  that 
Japan  must  continue  to  receive  special 
treatment,  that  we  must  overlook  the 
fact  that  they  refuse  to  abide  by  the 
rules  of  free  trade  and  buy  our  incom- 
parable P-16's. 

The  PSX  proponents  act  as  though 
if  this  one  deal  does  not  go  through, 
our  entire  relationship  will  fall  apart. 
How  can  that  be,  Mr.  President?  Does 
this  mean  that  the  Japanese  will 
refuse  to  let  us  protect  them?  Will 
they  tell  us  to  take  our  bases  and  go 
home?  Will  a  nation  that  depends  pro- 
foundly on  the  United  States  for  its 
conventional  and  nuclear  defense  ask 
us  to  leave?  Not  likely,  Mr.  President. 
Japan  would  be  virtually  defenseless 
without  our  military  umbrella.  It  is 
sheer  nonsense  to  think  that  Japan 
would  ask  us  to  withdraw  if  PSX  does 
not  go  through. 

What  about  our  economic  relation- 
ship if  PSX  falls  through?  The  sugges- 
tion is  made  indirectly  by  the  PSX 
proponents  that  the  Japanese  will  stop 
buying  our  Treasury  bills  and  stop  fi- 
nancing our  debt.  How  do  you  think 
we  finance  our  defense  budget  to  pro- 
tect them,  Mr.  President?  How  do  we 
pay  for  all  those  Japanese  consumer 
goods?  Are  the  Japanese  willing  to 
stop  sending  us  cars,  televisions  and 
VCR's?  Do  the  proponents  of  PSX 
really  think  that  the  Japanese  econo- 
my is  totally  independent  of  ours? 

Again,  Mr.  President,  these  argu- 
ments are  premised  on  the  fact  that 
PSX  proponents  think  that  the  Japa- 
nese need  or  deserve  special  treat- 
ment. There  is  no  real  analysis  or  logic 
behind  the  arguments  of  the  PSX  pro- 
ponents, just  an  intuitive  sympathy 
for  the  Japanese  point  of  view.  Well,  I 
reject  that  rationalization  of  the  Japa- 
nese viewpoint,  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  about  time  that  the  Ameri- 
can point  of  view  received  strong  con- 
sideration, and  strong  representation, 
by  the  executive  branch  in  our  deal- 
ings with  the  Japanese.  And  if  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  cannot  or  will  not  do 
that,  Mr.  President,  then  it  is  up  to 


the  Congress  to  see  that  American  in- 
terests are  properly  protected. 

Another  disturbing  argument  by  the 
FSX  proponents  is  that  the  Japanese 
have  special  mission  requirements  for 
the  PSX  and  that  no  foreign  plane 
could  meet  those  requirements.  So  the 
Japanese  of  necessity  had  to  design 
and  build  their  own  plane.  I  was  disap- 
pointed to  hear  our  new  Secretary  of 
Defense,  Mr.  Cheney,  make  this  spe- 
cious argument  before  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee.  Now  I  am  sure  Sec- 
retary Cheney  will  prove  to  be  a  fine 
Secretary  but  he  needs  better  briefers 
on  this  topic.  They  should  give  him 
the  position  of  DOD's  own  technical 
experts. 

When  DOD's  Sullivan  team  went  to 
Tokyo  in  April  1987,  they  told  the  Jap- 
anese that  we  rejected  the  notion  that 
the  PSX  had  a  special  or  unique  mis- 
sion. In  fact,  they  told  the  Japanese 
that  any  one  of  our  most  modem 
fighters,  the  F-14.  P-15,  P-16,  or  F-18, 
could  perform  the  multiple  missions 
that  we  foresaw  for  the  PSX.  This  in- 
formation was  confirmed  in  testimony 
before  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
last  week.  The  F-16  can  perform  the 
PSX  mission  superbly.  The  Sullivan 
team  told  the  Japanese  that  we  re- 
garded the  Japanese  claim  of  a  special 
or  unique  mission  as  nonsense.  It  was 
simply  an  attempt  to  rig  the  process 
and  exclude  American  aircraft  from 
consideration. 

Now  2  years  after  we  thought  that 
Japanese  argument  had  been  put  to 
rest,  we  find  the  American  Secretary 
of  Defense  raising  it  on  belialf  of  the 
Japanese  before  the  United  States 
Senate.  Now  I  know  that  Mr.  Cheney 
came  to  this  matter  recently,  but  his 
staff  has  done  him,  and  us,  a  great  in- 
justice in  feeding  him  Japanese  lines 
of  argxmientation.  The  Japanese  must 
be  smirking  to  hear  the  American  Sec- 
retary raise  an  argument  that  his  own 
technical  experts  rejected  out  of  hand 
2  years  ago. 

The  Japanese  use  the  unique  argu- 
ment all  the  time  to  exclude  our  prod- 
ucts from  the  markets.  It  is  not  only 
that  the  PSX  mission  is  unique,  so  the 
Japanese  do  not  have  to  buy  United 
States  fighters.  The  Japanese  argue 
that  their  snow  is  unique,  so  they  do 
not  have  to  buy  foreign  skis.  That  is 
right,  they  actually  claimed  that  for- 
eign skis  would  not  work  on  their 
snow.  They  claim  that  the  mud  in 
Kansai  Bay  is  unique,  so  that  Ameri- 
can construction  firms  would  not  know 
how  to  deal  with  it  and,  therefore, 
could  not  build  the  new  airport  there. 
They  claim  that  Japanese  intestines 
are  unique,  they  are  5  feet  longer  than 
those  in  other  human  beings,  so  that 
the  Japanese  cannot  digest  United 
States  beef.  And  so  on.  Needless  to 
say,  Mr.  President,  the  uniqueness  ar- 
gument is  pure  hogwash. 
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Mr.  President,  having  addressed 
some  of  the  more  misleading  argu- 
ments of  the  PSX  proponents,  I  would 
like  to  review  quickly  a  few  additional 
reasons  why  the  PSX  is  such  a  bad 
deal  for  America.  The  United  States 
not  only  believes  in,  but  also  practices 
free  trade.  Japan  says  it  believes  in 
free  trade,  but  practices  mercantilism. 
That  fsmcy  word  means  Japan  closes 
its  markets  and  refuses  to  buy  our 
highly  competitive  products. 

Instead  of  having  access  to  world 
class  American  products.  Japanese 
consumers,  businesses,  and  Govern- 
ment departments  are  forced  to  buy 
inferior  Japanese  imitations  of  our 
best  products.  In  the  meantime,  the 
Japanese  import  the  technology 
behind  our  best  products  and  keep 
trying  until  they  perfect  products 
almost  as  good  as  ours.  Then  they 
dump  those  products  on  our  markets 
below  cost  and  destroy  our  industries. 
Pinally,  after  our  industries  have  been 
decimated,  the  Japanese  open  their 
markets  partially,  but  we  have  no 
products  left  to  sell  because  they  have 
put  us  out  of  business.  In  short,  the 
Japanese  are  protectionists  of  the  first 
order.  And  that  is  what  they  intend  to 
do  to  us  in  aerospace,  Mr.  President. 

What  could  be  a  better  example  of 
Japanese  protectionism  than  their  re- 
fusal to  buy  the  world's  best,  and  least 
expensive,  fighter  aircraft,  the  P-16 
Fighting  Falcon?  Instead,  they  are 
going  to  reinvent  the  wheel— as  they 
have  with  so  many  high  quality  Amer- 
ican products— and  build  their  own 
plane.  That  is  protectionism  pure  and 
simple. 

And  what  about  the  cost  of  the 
PSX?  Japan  spends  about  $35  billion  a 
year  on  defense.  The  United  States 
spends  about  $285  billion,  or  nine 
times  the  Japanese  amount.  One 
would  hope  that  the  Japanese  would 
spend  their  small  defense  resources 
carefully.  Unfortunately,  they  do  not. 
Instead  of  buying  130  F-16's  for  about 
$3  billion,  they  are  going  to  spend  $1.2 
billion  on  development  and  $8  billion 
on  production,  a  total  of  about  $9  bil- 
lion. That  is  three  times  what  the 
same  nimiber  of  P-16's  would  cost. 

And  that  figure  of  only  three  times 
the  cost  of  the  F-16  is  extremely  opti- 
mistic. The  respected  British  maga- 
zine, The  Economist,  estimated  in  a 
recent  issue  that  the  development 
costs  would  be  triple  the  Japanese  esti- 
mate, or  $3.6  billion  instead  of  $1.2  bil- 
lion. I  do  not  think  that  any  propo- 
nent of  the  PSX  can  justify  the  extra 
$5  to  $8  billion  cost  of  the  PSX  in 
light  of  scarce  defense  resources  on 
both  sides  of  the  Pacific.  And,  ironical- 
ly, while  the  PSX  Program  is  wasting 
billions  of  dollars,  DOD  will  almost 
certainly  be  engaged  in  long,  drawn- 
out  burden  sharing  negotiations  with 
Japan,  trying  to  get  the  Japanese  to 
ante  up  another  $100  million  or  so  to 
meet  common  defense  goals. 


Aside  from  the  much-ballyhooed 
$2.5  billion,  is  there  really  anything  in 
the  PSX  Program  for  the  United 
States?  The  proponents  claim  that 
there  is  access  to  advanced  Japanese 
technology.  The  Japanese  are  always 
trumpeting  their  so-called  advanced 
technology.  But  let  us  be  honest  about 
it— the  Japanese  are  not  now  major 
players  in  aerospace.  It  is  unlikely 
that  they  have  the  technology  that 
they  claim  to  have.  But  to  be  fair  and 
to  be  thorough,  several  other  Senators 
and  I  commissioned  a  GAO  study  in 
order  to  find  out  if  there  was  in  fact 
advanced  Japanese  technology.  The 
GAO  has  just  concluded  their  study 
and  they  have  found  that  the  claim  of 
advanced  technology  is  a  false  claim. 
There  is  no  advance  Japanese  technol- 
ogy in  the  two  areas  of  DOD  interest, 
the  phased  area  radar  and  the  cocured 
composite  wing.  U.S.  companies  are 
far  ahead  in  these  areas. 

But  the  thing  that  I  fear.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  that  the  Japanese  will  be  given 
access  to  the  advanced  United  States 
technologies  in  these  areas  during  the 
course  of  the  PSX  Program  once  they 
have  failed  in  their  own  attempts. 
Then,  in  order  to  show  that  the  PSX 
did  provide  advanced  Japanese  tech- 
nologies, we  will  make  a  purely  politi- 
cal decision  and  import  back  Japanese 
technologies  that  are  built  on  our 
technology.  And  that  technology  will 
be  incorporated  into  future  versions  of 
the  P-16  just  to  show  how  good  the 
PSX  Program  was.  And  the  United 
States  companies  that  invented  the 
technology  in  the  first  place,  they  will 
be  closing  their  doors,  while  the  Japa- 
nese companies  will  be  adding  a  second 
shift  to  pump  out  the  items  for  United 
States  fighter  aircraft. 

So  what  is  it  that  the  Departments 
of  State  and  Defense  really  want  from 
the  PSX  Program,  Mr.  President?  Ac- 
cording to  the  GAO  report.  State  and 
DOD  admit  that  their  reasons  for  pro- 
moting the  PSX  Program  are  not  com- 
mercial or  technological.  They  admit, 
Mr.  President,  that  their  reasons  are 
purely  political.  What  DOD  and  State 
really  want  is  to  protect  the  status  quo 
with  Japan.  They  are  willing  to  pay 
any  price  to  see  that  their  heretofore 
comfortable  political  and  security  rela- 
tionship is  not  disturbed.  But  they  are 
living  in  the  past.  That  relationship 
was  built  on  an  economic  and  political 
situation  that  does  not  exist  today.  It 
cannot  endure  on  a  false  foundation. 

And  what  is  the  PSX  deal  really  all 
about  for  the  Japanese?  It  is  not  about 
the  conmion  defense  or  Japan  would 
be  buying  P-16's  today  in  order  to 
meet  the  current  Soviet  threat.  It  is 
not  about  saving  scarce  defense  re- 
sources, or  again  Japan  would  be 
buying  United  States  aircraft  instead 
of  spending  billions  of  extra  dollars  on 
the  PSX. 

What  PSX  is  really  about  for  the 
Japanese  is  meeting  their  stated  na- 


tional goal  of  having  a  full  fledged  air- 
craft industry  with  which  to  challenge 
the  United  States  in  the  next  century. 
As  John  Harbison  of  Booz,  Allen  and 
Hamilton,  wrote  2  weeks  ago  in  the 
Sunday  New  York  Times:  "The  Japa- 
nese are  not  trying  to  develop  a  plane; 
they  are  trying  to  develop  an  indus- 
try." PSX  is  part  of  a  sophisticated 
Japanese  national  effort  to  develop  a 
viable  Japanese  civilian  aircraft  indus- 
try. That's  why  the  Japanese  are  so 
adamant  about  proceeding  with  PSX. 
They  see  their  military  aircraft  indus- 
try as  a  necessary  precursor  and  a  crit- 
ical component  of  their  high  tech 
aerospace  future. 

If  they  want  an  aircraft  industry  to 
try  to  compete  with  us  that  is  fine,  but 
we  should  not  help  them  one  bit.  We 
should  not  give  them  one  piece  of 
technology  that  will  further  their 
goals  on  either  the  military  or  com- 
mercial side.  It  is  very  naive  to  argue, 
as  the  administration  does,  that  they 
have  scrubbed  the  F-16  technology  list 
to  remove  commercially  applicably 
technologies.  The  very  existence  of 
the  PSX  Program  provides  a  kind  of 
aerospace  university  in  which  Japa- 
nese engineers  will  learn  the  systems 
integration  skills  necessary  to  compete 
with  us  in  both  military  and  commer- 
cial aircraft. 

It  is  time  that  we  realize  the  stakes 
in  the  PSX  Program  are  a  lot  higher 
than  whether  Japan  can  build  one 
military  aircraft.  This  debate  is  about 
our  national  future  and  the  future  of 
our  alliance  with  Japan.  If  the  Japa- 
nese continue  to  ignore  free  trade 
principles  and  common  defense  inter- 
ests, then  there  can  be  no  alliance  in 
the  future.  If  they  are  going  to  go 
their  own  way,  so  be  it— but  let  us  not 
be  deceived  into  the  thinking  that 
they  are  acting  as  steadfast  allies 
when  they  are  not. 

If,  as  some  newspaper  reports  indi- 
cate, the  Japanese  will  turn  to  the  Eu- 
ropeans or  the  Israelis  for  help  if  the 
PSX  deal  is  not  approved,  again  so  be 
it.  If  those  are  the  true  Japanese 
colors,  it  would  be  good  to  see  them 
now,  while  we  can  still  take  appropri- 
ate action.  And  if  they  do  go  to  those 
countries,  then  maybe  the  Europeans 
or  Israelis  should  also  be  made  respon- 
sible for  Japan's  defense. 

For  all  these  reasons,  Mr.  President, 
the  PSX  is  a  bad  deal  for  America. 
The  United  States  should  not  partici- 
pate in  or  encourage  this  program  in 
any  way.  The  decision  on  PSX  is  really 
part  of  a  larger  decision  about  the  sur- 
vival of  the  United  States  as  the 
world's  preeminent  economic  and  mili- 
tary power.  I  intend  to  protect  Ameri- 
ca's preeminence  and  to  vote  against 
U.S.  participation  in  the  PSX  Pro- 
gram. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  the 
same. 

Mr.  HEPLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  address  the  proposed  technol- 
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ogy  transfer  to  Japan  so  they  can 
build  the  PSX  fighter  plane. 

When  consideration  of  the  transfer 
of  the  United  States  P-16  fighter 
plane  technical  data  to  the  Japanese 
began,  a  tremendous  debate  broke  out 
ove  the  exchange.  When  the  Senate 
first  considered  the  transfer  of  tech- 
nology to  enable  the  Japanese  to  build 
their  own  PSX  fighter  aircraft.  I  felt 
that  the  deal  had  not  been  fully  ex- 
plored and  voted  to  encourage  the 
President  to  delay  the  transfer.  After 
reviewing  the  administration's  revised 
agreement.  I  still  feel  that  the  tech- 
nology transfer  would  not  be  in  the 
United  States'  best  Interests. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  transfer  of  this 
advanced  fighter  technical  data  to 
Japan  could  have  severe  long-term 
economic  and  national  security  conse- 
quences. I  have  seen  nothing  about 
this  deal  which  would  be  to  the  United 
States'  best  interest  except  what  some 
might  caU  "a  show  of  good  faith."  If 
this  deal  were  the  drawing  of  straws, 
JiMjan  would  get  the  long  straw  each 
time. 

Supposedly,  Japan  will  bear  the 
entire  cost  of  the  program.  They  will 
pay  us  aroimd  $400  million  for  our 
most  advanced  technology  which  is 
worth  over  $7  bUlion.  That  does  not 
sound  like  a  good  deal.  The  Japanese 
could  get  the  same  protection  by  pur- 
chasing American  P-16's  off  the  shelf. 
If  the  Japanese  bought  the  P-16's, 
Americans  would  do  100  percent  of  the 
work.  With  the  PSX,  Americans  will 
do  only  approximately  40  percent  of 
the  work.  That  does  not  sound  like  a 
good  deal.  The  Japanese  could  buy  the 
P-16's  at  a  savings  of  $30  million  per 
plane  but  have  instead  chosen  to 
produce  the  more  expensive  PSX. 
That  does  not  sound  like  a  good  deal. 
In  exchange  for  our  technology,  the 
Japanese  will  give  us  their  technology 
in  areas  in  which  we  already  hold  the 
lead.  That  does  not  soiuid  like  a  good 
deal.  The  General  Accounting  Office 
has  said  that  in  both  composite  wing 
technology  and  advanced  radar  tech- 
nology, the  United  States  holds  the 
lead.  The  Japanese  decided  not  to  pur- 
chase the  existing  and  proven  P-16 
fighters  and  honor  their  commitment 
to  help  reduce  the  growing  trade  defi- 
cit. That  does  not  sound  like  a  good 
deal  either.  This  does  not  sound  like  a 
good  deal  for  one  reason— it  is  not  a 
good  deal. 

The  only  way  the  exchange  of  infor- 
mation for  the  PSX  fighter  sounds 
like  a  good  deal  is  if  you  are  the  Japa- 
nese Government  with  plans  to  create 
a  dominant  aviation  industry.  E^^ery 
aspect  of  this  trade  gives  the  Japanese 
an  unfair  competitive  advantage  by 
selling  our  most  advanced  technology 
for  a  small  price.  The  aviation  indus- 
try remains  a  place  where  the  United 
States  has  a  large  comparative  advan- 
tage over  the  rest  of  the  world.  We 
should  not  throw  away  this  advantage 


by  giving  the  Japanese  this  technology 
on  a  gold  platter.  All  factors  of  this 
trade  indicate  that  the  Japanese  are 
more  interested  in  creating  a  competi- 
tive aviation  industry  than  in  their 
actual  defense. 

We  have  seen  this  pattern  before 
and  will  not  have  learned  anything  if 
we  allow  this  trade  to  occur.  The  Japa- 
nese have  consistently  acquired  tech- 
nology from  a  country  and  soon  com- 
peted against  the  original  owner  in  the 
world  market.  Should  we  allow  our 
comparative  advantage  in  the  aviation 
industry  to  disappear  by  giving  away 
this  technology  as  we  did  the  technol- 
ogy for  TV's,  VCR's.  and  semiconduc- 
tors? 

Mr.  President,  let  me  touch  just  a 
moment  on  the  technology  transfer 
aspect  of  this  deal.  The  P-16  is  our 
most  advanced  fighter  aircraft.  The 
administration  says  that  the  P-16 
technology  transferred  to  Japan  will 
be  protected  and  the  advanced  tech- 
nology developed  in  the  PSX  program 
can  only  be  used  for  this  limited  pro- 
gram. However,  this  is  virtually  un- 
vertfiable.  We  fell  into  the  same  situa- 
tion recently  with  highly  sensitive  sub- 
marine propeller  technology.  Toshiba 
leaked  this  important  information  to 
the  Soviets.  We  still  do  not  know  the 
extent  of  the  damage  of  this  intelli- 
gence leak— only  that  it  will  cost  us 
billions  to  overcome.  Are  we  going  to 
fall  into  the  same  trap  again?  I  cer- 
tainly hope  not. 

Also,  Mr.  President,  I  am  very  dis- 
turbed by  recent  reports  that  Mitsubi- 
shi Heavy  Industries,  the  Japanese 
company  that  will  build  the  PSX,  pos- 
sibly was  involved  in  the  construction 
of  the  plant  in  Libya  which  is  suspect- 
ed of  producing  dangerous  chemical 
weapons.  I  believe  that  this  matter 
must  be  cleared  up  before  we  jump 
headlong  into  the  I%X  deal. 

Mr.  President,  the  Japanese  spend 
only  1  percent  of  their  GNP  on  de- 
fense and  we  should  not  allow  them  to 
squander  these  funds.  They  should 
purchase  the  P-16  fighters  from  the 
United  States  and  save  $30  million  per 
plane.  This  would  reduce  the  trade 
deficit,  allow  Japanese  defense  funds 
to  be  spent  elsewhere,  provide  100  per- 
cent American  jobs  for  the  fighters, 
preserve  the  American  lead  in  the 
aviation  industry,  and  provide  for  the 
Japanese  defense  much  sooner  than 
the  PSX  fighters.  That  soimds  like  a 
good  deal  because  it  is  a  good  deal.  We 
should  scrap  the  PSX  and  sell  the  Jap- 
anese P-16  fighters. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  the 
PSX  deal  is  not  just  an  airplane  deal. 
It  simultaneously  concerns  broad 
issues  of  defense,  foreign  affairs,  and 
the  economy— indeed,  the  very  defini- 
tion of  national  security  in  the  coming 
decades. 

As  I've  been  saying  for  some  time, 
we  cannot  be  the  strongest  nation  in 


the  world  militarily  if  we  are  not  the 
strongest  nation  in  the  world  economi- 
cally. Our  Pederal  budget  and  trade 
deficits— including  a  $55  billion  trade 
deficit  with  Japan— are  evidence  of 
fundamental  economic  problems  that 
if  uncorrected  threaten  our  national 
strength. 

The  trade  deficit  is  not  something 
new.  It's  been  in  tens  of  billions  a  year 
now  for  most  of  the  eighties  and 
shows  no  real  signs  of  abating. 
Throughout  that  period,  we've  found 
oursleves  seeking  to  redefine  our  eco- 
nomic relationship  with  Japan  by  get- 
ting it  to  buy  our  goods.  These  efforts 
have  largely  failed. 

Now,  comes  the  PSX  deal,  which  in 
many  ways  is  a  response  to  that  envi- 
ronment. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  PSX  deal  is 
evidence  that  Japan  can  be  encour- 
aged to  buy  American  technology 
when  we  make  it  in  their  interest  to  do 
so.  Under  the  terms  of  the  deal,  they 
would  be  purchasing  some  $2.5  billion 
of  American  goods  and  know-how  in 
codeveloping  the  plane. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  PSX  deal  is 
evidence  that  Japan  continues  to 
refuse  to  buy  American-made  goods 
even  when  they  are  cheaper  than 
what  Japan  can  manufacture.  We 
know,  and  so  do  the  Japanese,  that 
Japan  could  buy  state-of-the-art  P-16's 
for  many  billions  less  than  the  cost  of 
the  PSX.  Japan  has  no  interest  in 
doing  that,  however,  because  they 
have  a  second  goal:  To  gain  knowledge 
about  how  to  build  planes,  and  to 
them  that  is  worth  a  lot  of  money. 

So  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  PSX  deal 
is  indeed  characteristic  of  our  relation- 
ship with  Japan  generally.  The  Japa- 
nese will  buy  from  us — but  only  as  a 
means  of  developing  further  the  abili- 
ty to  produce  the  goods  later  on  their 
own.  'The  question  that  we  then  need 
to  ask  ourselves,  is  it  in  the  interest  of 
the  United  States  to  help  them  do  so? 

Let  us  look  at  the  details  of  just 
what  each  side  promises  under  the 
deal. 

The  United  States  will  give  Mitsubi- 
shi Heavy  Industries,  the  prime  con- 
tractor on  the  deal,  detailed  technical 
data  on  the  P-16,  including  design  and 
test  data.  General  Dynamics,  the 
prime  U.S.  subcontractor  on  the  deal, 
will  not  only  supply  Mitsubishi  with 
the  design  information,  but  provide 
technical  assistance  throughout  the 
development  process,  and  produce 
parts  of  the  prototypes  for  the  plane. 

In  return.  United  States  firms  are  to 
be  granted  access  to  any  new  Japanese 
technology  derived  from  the  technolo- 
gy provided  by  the  United  States,  as 
well  as  other  technologies  developed 
by  Japan  in  the  course  of  the  project. 
Mitsubishi  will  allocate  40  percent  of 
the  development  work  to  U.S.  compa- 
nies. And  the  administration  has 
stated  that  Japan  has  committed  to 
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giving  United  States  firms  40  percent 
of  the  production  work  as  well. 

So.  the  potential  good  brought  about 
by  the  PSX  deal  is— 

First.  That  the  United  States  gets 
some  new  access  to  current  Japanese 
technology's  high-strength  materials 
and  radar,  and 

Second.  That  the  United  States  gets 
whatever  "flow  back"  takes  place  in 
new  Japanese  developments  from  the 
codevelopment,  as  the  Government  de- 
scribes it,  "automatically  and  at  no 
cost,"  and  finally, 

Third.  That  United  States  compa- 
nies get  some  additional  business  with 
Japan,  amounting  to  about  $480  mil- 
lion for  the  codevelopment,  and  per- 
haps $2  billion  for  production. 
That  summarizes  the  upside. 
The  downside  can  be  summarized 
much  more  simply— the  risk  that  the 
deal  will  help  Japan  develop  an  avia- 
tion industry  that  kills  off  our  aviation 
industry  through  predatory  competi- 
tion. 
It  has  happened  before. 
We  all  know  where  Japan's  economy 
was  after  the  end  of  World  War  II, 
and  where  it  is  today,  and  where  our 
economy  was  then,  and  where  it  is 
today.  Then,  the  United  States  pro- 
duced goods  for  the  world.  Now,  Japan 
does.  Then,  the  United  States  was  the 
biggest  creditor  nation  in  the  world. 
Now  Japan  is,  and  the  United  States  is 
the  biggest  debtor  nation  in  the  world. 
Then,  we  were  the  economic  leaders, 
the  technical  irmovators,  now  Japan 
is. 

The  phenomenon  has  been  called 
"Trading  Places,"  which  is  also  the 
title  of  a  recent  book  by  former 
Reagan  administration  trade  negotia- 
tor Clyde  Presto vdtz.  Jr.,  subtitled 
"How  We  Allowed  Japan  To  Take  the 
Lead."  The  book  is  a  sobering  descrip- 
tion of  how  in  industry  after  industry, 
the  United  States  allowed  Japan  to  re- 
verse places  with  the  United  States. 

In  the  opening  chapter  of  his  book, 
Prestowitz  recounts  case  after  case  to 
document  the  reversal  in  our  country's 
economic  fortunes  over  the  past  20 
years: 

The  United  States  had  effectively  lost  its 
consumer  electronics  industry  by  the  mid- 
1970's  and  had  also  been  forced  to  protect 
its  textile  and  steel  industries.  In  1981.  it 
begged  Japan  to  restrain  auto  exports. 

In  1984,  the  President's  Defense  Science 
Board  warned  that  the  nation  was  falling 
behind  in  high  technology. 

On  5  November  1985,  members  of  the 
President's  cabinet  met  at  the  White  House 
to  consider  the  crisis  in  the  semiconductor 
industry.  The  heart  of  the  high  technology 
underpinning  both  the  nation's  prosperity 
and  its  defense,  this  Icey  industry  was  being 
devastated  by  Japanese  competition.  Never- 
theless, most  present  opposed  taking  any 
action,  believing,  as  one  of  the  President's 
top  advisors  remarked— that  "If  our  guys 
can't  hack  it,  we  ought  to  let  them  go." 

On  24  October  1986,  Japan's  leading  com- 
puter manufacturer,  Fujitsu  Corporation, 
made  an  offer  to  buy  Fairchlld  Semiconduc- 


tor Company,  but  withdrew  it  after  opposi- 
tion was  voiced  by  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Baldrige  and  Secretary  of  Defense  Wein- 
berger on  the  grounds  that  the  US  was  be- 
coming too  dependent  on  Japan  for  critical 
technology. 

Over  the  summer  of  1987,  as  the  US 
became  the  world's  largest  debtor,  interest 
rates  continued  to  rise  as  foreign  investors, 
primarily  Japanese,  demanded  a  higher 
return  for  investing  in  an  increasingly  risky 
US  market.  One  French  leader  noted  that 
the  US  now  had  two  central  banks,  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  system  and  the  Japanese  insur- 
ance companies. 

In  late  1987,  as  the  US  international  debt 
surpassed  that  of  Mexico  and  Brazil  com- 
bined, US  payments  to  foreign  investors  ex- 
ceeded US  income  from  holdings  abroad  for 
the  first  time  in  fifty  years.  Meanwhile, 
Japan  became  the  world's  largest  creditor 
and  passed  the  United  States  in  per-capita 
gross  national  product. 

Prestowitz  argrues  that  the  situation 
has  become  a  serious  threat  to  United 
States  national  security,  and  is  the 
result  of  "a  critical  misunderstanding 
about  the  nature  of  Japanese  society 
and  economic  thinking  •  *  •  to  them, 
promotion  of  key  industries  is  not  eco- 
nomically harmful  but  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, necessary  to  ensure  the  future 
prosperity  of  the  nation,  which  they 
see  as  inextricably  linked  to  its 
power." 

"As  a  result  of  policies  based  on  false 
assumptions  and  ignorance,  the  power 
of  the  United  States  and  the  quality  of 
American  life  is  diminishing  rapidly  in 
every  respect,"  Prestowitz  writes.  He 
then  quotes  a  former  official  of  the 
Japanese  Ministry  of  International 
Trade  and  Industry  or  MITI  who  had 
one  of  the  most  powerful  positions  in 
Japan,  Keichi  Konaga,  who  asked 
Prestowitz  one  question  about  United 
States  relations  with  Japan— "why 
don't  you  wake  up?" 

Why  do  we  not  wake  up,  indeed?  If 
the  Japanese  do  use  the  PSX  deal  to 
develop  an  industrial  base  for  an  aero- 
space industry,  how  will  we  repair  the 
damage? 

In  1970,  the  United  States  produced 
90  percent  of  phonographs  sold  in  the 
United  States— today  1  percent.  In 
1970,  we  produced  90  percent  of  the 
color  TV's,  today  10  percent.  In  1970, 
we  produced  essentially  100  percent  of 
machine  tools,  today  40  percent;  99 
percent  of  telephone  sets,  today  25 
percent;  89  percent  of  semiconductors, 
today,  only  64  percent. 

I  for  one,  am  not  willing  to  take  the 
risk  that  the  U.S.  aerospace  industry 
that  today  reduces  our  trade  deficit  by 
$16  billion  a  year  will  join  those  indus- 
tries. 

The  administration  contends  that 
the  U.S.  commercial  aircraft  industry 
need  not  fear  from  the  PSX  deal,  be- 
cause commercial  and  military  tech- 
nologies differ. 

Yet  the  1989  National  Trade  Esti- 
mate Report  on  Foreign  Trade  Bar- 
riers published  by  the  Office  of  the 
U.S.    Trade    Representative    suggests 


that  the  opposite  is  true.  According  to 
the  report: 

Japan  has  targeted  its  aerospace  industry 
for  development.  The  government  had  for- 
mulated a  plan  and  taken  significant  steps 
to  enhance  the  competitiveness  of  its  do- 
mestic industry.  The  effects  of  Japan's  tar- 
geting efforts  have  not  yet  hindered  U.S.  in- 
dustry, but  there  is  a  potential  for  negative 
effects. 

The  Japanese  government  plans  to  make 
aircraft  production  one  of  Japan's  major  in- 
dustries within  20  years.  This  would  mean 
direct  competition  with  the  U.S.  aerospace 
industry  which  is  the  largest  In  the  noncom- 
munlst  world.  Japanese  competition  could 
come  earlier  In  the  rotocraft  and  aircraft 
components  Industries.  •  *  •  [i]f  Japan's 
target  goal  is  met.  future  lost  sales  to  the 
U.S.  Industry  would  be  significant  although 
now  impossible  to  quantify. 

Dr.  Robert  Barthelemy,  the  United 
States  National  Aerospace  program  di- 
rector, recently  addressed  a  group  of 
Senate  staffers,  and  told  them  that 
the  Japanese  have  informed  him  that 
they  intended  to  excel  in  the  aero- 
space industry,  and  were  committed  to 
spending  $16  billion  to  achieve  the 
goal. 

That  is  not  a  change— the  Japanese 
have  been  looking  to  build  a  civilian 
aerospace  industry  for  a  long  time.  In 
September  1980,  MITI— the  Japanese 
Ministry  of  International  Trade— re- 
ported that: 

Although  costs  and  performance  require- 
ments for  commercial  and  military  aircraft 
are  different,  development  and  production 
techniques  are  closely  related.  Therefore, 
research  and  development  of  commercial 
and  military  aircraft  should  be  carried  out 
in  tandem. 

In  the  words  of  MIT  Prof.  Richard 
Samuels,  who  heads  the  MIT-Japan 
program,  we  should  believe  the  Japa- 
nese— 

When  they  say  clearly  that  this  project  is 
an  Important  step  for  Japanese  producers 
who  seek  to  establish  a  global  position  in 
aerospace  in  the  21st  century  •  •  *  for  the 
Japanese  this  Is  not  just  about  creating  jobs, 
but  about  creating  comparative  advantage 
•  *  •  the  FSX  Is  a  next  major  step  In  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Japanese  aerospace  Indus- 
try. 

I  believe  we  are  endangering  a  $16 
billion  a  year  industry  in  return  for  a 
one-time  pasmient  less  than  $3  billion; 
that  the  Japanese  will  use  the  deal  to 
consolidate  technologies  which  they 
will  then  transfer  to  the  civilian  avia- 
tion industry,  and  that  we  are  giving 
them  the  means  to  take  away  our  mar- 
kets in  yet  another  essential  industry. 

We  should  also  recognize  that  the 
deal  allows  Japan  again  to  fail  to 
honor  its  promises  to  buy  American 
products  when  they  are  superior  in 
price  and  quality;  and  to  share  less  of 
the  defense  burden  for  Japan  by 
spending  billions  to  develop  an  aircraft 
that  will  be  less  capable  than  planes 
already  available. 

Indeed,  in  a  way.  the  FSX  deal  itself 
is  a  consequence  of  a  Japanese  unfair 
trade    practice— its    imwillingness    to 
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buy  our  P-16  planes,  which  are  com- 
pletely sufficient  to  meet  Japan's 
needs  for  national  defense. 

I  believe  it  is  not  in  the  interests  of 
the  United  States  or  the  American 
people  to  help  Japanese  firms  become 
global  competitors  with  United  States 
firms  in  the  aerospace  industry.  Unless 
and  until  our  economic  relations  with 
Japan  generally  have  been  put  on  a 
far  more  equal  basis  than  they  are 
today,  we  should  make  it  our  national 
policy  to  promote  United  States  pene- 
tration of  Japanese  market  shares  in 
essential  industries,  not  the  other  way 
around. 

We  should  remember  that  our  avia- 
tion industry  did  not  grow  up  in  a 
vacuum,  but  rather  traces  its  techno- 
logical roots  and  branches  to  an  ex- 
traordinary investment  on  the  part  of 
the  American  people  through  years  of 
spending  on  our  air  force.  Every  one  of 
us  paid  the  price  to  make  sure  that  no 
country  in  the  world  had  a  more  so- 
phisticated capacity  to  defend  its 
skies. 

Having  made  that  investment,  it 
would  be  foolhardy  for  the  American 
people  to  permit  their  Government  to 
turn  these  technologies  over,  virtually 
free  of  charge,  to  a  close  and  valued 
ally,  who  Is  also  a  tough  and  some- 
times predatory  competitor. 

Mr.  President,  it  defies  common 
sense  for  us  to  give  away  this  invest- 
ment to  the  Japanese,  and  allow  them 
to  use  it  to  take  away  our  markets  in 
the  future.  This  is  not  a  statement  of 
hostility  to  Japan  or  its  people.  It  Is 
simply  not  rational  economic  behavior 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to 
provide  Japan  with  essential  technol- 
ogies and  experience  in  the  aerospace 
industry,  allowing  them  to  shortcut 
the  development  process  that  we  went 
through. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  affirm  the 
Dixon  resolution  to  disapprove  the 
FSXdeal. 

Mr.  KOHL.  Mr.  President,  after 
carefully  examining  the  proposed  co- 
operative development  program  for 
the  FSX  fighter  between  the  United 
States  and  Japan,  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  not  in  our  nation- 
al self-interest.  Accordingly,  I  intend 
to  vote  against  the  agreement.  Let  me 
explain  why. 

To  begin  with,  I  think  it  is  mislead- 
ing to  suggest  that  this  is  a  military 
deal.  Clearly  Japan  is  not  approaching 
this  agreement  from  a  military  per- 
spective. After  all,  if  their  interest  was 
in  getting  a  sophisticated  fighter,  they 
could  have  had  the  F-16.  for  about  a 
billion  dollars  less  than  they  will 
spend  on  the  PSX.  And  they  could 
have  had  it  now.  rather  than  waiting 
for  years  imtil  the  PSX  is  produced. 
They  aren't  looking  for  a  plane;  they 
are  looking  for  a  technology. 

It  is  also  clear  that  Japan  is  not  en- 
tering into  this  agreement  in  order  to 
reduce  its  $52  billion  a  year  trade  sur- 


plus with  the  United  States.  The  most 
effective  way  to  achieve  that  goal 
would  have  been  to  buy  the  F-16  or 
eliminate  some  of  the  trade  barriers 
which  prevent  our  products  from  en- 
tering their  markets.  They  are  not 
looking  for  a  way  to  reduce  the  trade 
surplus;  they  are  looking  for  a  way  to 
develop  an  industry. 

No,  Mr.  President,  this  is  not  a  mili- 
tary deal— it  is  a  deal  that  has  to  be 
evaluated  in  terms  of  its  effect  on  our 
economic  security. 

Now  in  that  context,  some  of  the 
proponents  of  this  sale  tell  us  that  it 
really  is  good  for  our  economy.  They 
tell  us  that  working  with  Japan  on  the 
FSX  will  allow  our  industry  to  learn 
about  new  technologies  which  the  Jap- 
anese have  and  we  do  not.  That  may 
be  what  the  proponents  of  the  sale  tell 
us.  but  it  sure  isn't  what  the  objective 
General  Accounting  Office  of  the 
United  States  says.  The  GAO  reported 
on  May  8,  1989  that  the  PSX  program, 
according  to  Department  of  Defense 
itself,  "was  not  pursued  with  the  pri- 
mary objective  of  obtaining  access  to 
Japanese  technology  or  balancing  the 
exchange  of  technology."  The  GAO 
did  report  that  once  the  deal  was 
agreed  to  in  principle,  then  the  United 
States  started  to  talk  about  trying  to 
get  access  to  any  technology  Japan 
might  have.  But,  in  the  two  areas 
touted  as  giving  the  United  States  a 
technological  boost,  the  GAO  conclud- 
ed that  "the  United  States  has  superi- 
or composits  technology  and  appears 
to  be  ahead  in  the  radar  develop- 
ment." 

Of  course,  even  if  we  do  not  get  any 
technological  benefits,  we  are  sup- 
posed to  get  an  economic  boom  from 
the  deal.  Not  as  much,  clearly  not  as 
much,  as  we  would  get  if  Japan  simply 
bought  our  F-16's  off  the  shelf,  but 
still  some  benefits.  After  all.  we  are 
told,  the  new  and  improved  agreement 
which  the  administration  negotiated  is 
designed  to  make  sure  that  we  get  "ap- 
proximately" 40  percent  of  the  work 
for  both  the  development  and  produc- 
tion phases  of  the  agreement. 

If  we  could  be  sure  that  we  could  get 
40  percent  of  the  work,  that  would  be 
something.  But  we  ought  to  look  at 
that  commitment  very  closely  before 
we  start  to  get  too  excited. 

When  the  agreement  was  negotiated 
by  the  Reagan  administration,  it  in- 
cluded the  40-percent  standard  just 
for  the  development  work.  In  terms  of 
production,  all  we  were  told  was  that 
there  would  be  a  "good  faith  effort" 
made  to  achieve  a  similar  division  of 
the  work.  The  Bush  administration, 
particularly  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment, was  not  satisfied  and  attempted 
to  get  a  more  concrete  agreement. 
When  the  renegotiation  began,  Japan 
is  reported  to  have  tried  to  translate 
its  "good  faith  effort"  into  language 
which  assured  the  United  States  28 
percent  of  the  work.  If  "good  faith" 


equals  28  percent,  then  it  is  possible 
that  "approximately"  will  turn  out  to 
be  30  percent.  In  fact,  it  is  possible 
that  the  value  to  America  of  produc- 
tion work  may  be  nothing  since  this 
agreement  covers  only  development— 
we  would  have  to  negotiate  a  new 
agreement  if  Japan  decided  to  produce 
the  plane.  The  point  is  that  we  do  not 
have  any  firm  understandings  about 
our  workshare  of  the  production;  we 
do  not  even  have  vague  understand- 
ings about  the  more  lucrative  spare 
parts  market  which  may  be  worth  as 
much  as  two  or  three  tUnes  the  origi- 
nal deal;  and  what  we  do  have  is  in- 
cluded in  an  exchange  of  letters  rather 
than  in  the  memorandum  of  agree- 
ment itself. 

Well,  if  we  do  not  get  much  from  the 
deal,  what  do  the  Japanese  get?  Mr. 
President,  they  get  what  they  have 
always  wanted:  the  technology  to  de- 
velop their  own  aerospace  industry. 

I  would  ask  my  colleagues  to  take  a 
look  at  "Made  in  America:  Regaining 
the  Productive  Edge"  by  Michael  Der- 
touzos.  Richard  Lester,  Robert  Solow 
and  the  MIT  Commission  on  Industri- 
al Productivity.  Their  analysis  of  the 
aircraft  industry  begins  on  a  bright 
note:  "among  all  the  industries  stud- 
ied," they  report,  "the  commercial-air- 
craft industry  is  the  strongest  export- 
er and  has  the  healthiest  trade  bal- 
ance." But,  they  go  on  to  suggest  that 
our  position  is  not  really  secure.  We 
all  know  about  the  competition 
coming  from  Airbus,  but  the  MIT 
study  also  tells  us  that  "the  Japanese 
Government  has  designated  aerospace 
as  one  of  three  key  technological  areas 
for  the  21st  century,  and  Japan  looms 
as  a  potential  independent  competi- 
tor," But  if  Japan  is  to  become  a 
major  competitor,  they  have  to  devel- 
op their  technology.  They  are:  the 
MIT  study  reports  that  in  Japan  "by 
the  early  1980's  government  aid  to  jet 
engines  almost  equaled  that  given  to 
computers  and  exceeded  that  for  tele- 
commimications,  energy,  and  new  base 
technologies."  Their  advances  in  this 
area  make  them  a  substantial  player; 
the  FSX  deal  will  make  them  a  major 
player  since,  as  MIT  concludes,  "inter- 
national partnerships  inevitably  tend 
to  diffuse  new  technologies  among  the 
cooperating  nations."  And  that  is  true, 
Mr.  President,  no  matter  how  tightly 
one  tries  to  restrict  the  technology 
transfer. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  work  with 
Japan.  I  want  to  see  them  pick  up 
more  of  the  burden  of  defending 
themselves.  I  want  to  see  our  trade  re- 
lationship improve.  But  giving  away 
the  store  is  not  the  best  way  to  im- 
prove relationships  or  protect  our  own 
interests. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  in  business  for  a 
long  time.  I  know  that  deals  are  never 
all  good  or  all  bad.  I  recognize  that 
once  Japan  decided  not  to  buy  our  P- 
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16's,  they  were  going  to  get  some  tech- 
nological benefit.  I  also  suspect  that  if 
we  do  not  make  this  deal  with  Japan, 
they  wUl  try  to  reach  an  agreement 
with  other  nations  in  an  effort  to  get 
the  technology  they  want.  And  if  that 
happens,  we  will  not  enjoy  the  "ap- 
proximately" 40  percent  of  the  work 
that  this  deal  does  give  us.  So  I  know 
there  is  a  downside  to  rejecting  this 
proposal. 

But  Mr.  President,  it  comes  down  to 
this:  I  do  not  see  why  we  ought  to  co- 
operate in  our  own  destruction.  I  do 
not  understand  why  we  do  not  put  up 
a  stronger  fight  for  our  own  interests. 
I  can  not  comprehend  why  we  simply 
roll  over  and  play  dead.  We  ought  not 
make  it  easier  for  Japan,  or  any  other 
nation,  to  gain  an  advantage  over  us. 
This  deal  does  just  that— and  that  is 
why  I  will  oppose  it. 

THE  FSX  SALE 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
about  to  vote  on  whether  America 
should  hand  over  to  Japan,  specifically 
to  Mitsubishi  Heavy  Industries,  the 
technology  behind  the  world's  finest 
fighter,  the  F-16  Fighting  Falcon. 

Mr.  President,  Americains  believe  in 
free  trade  and  we  practice  it  in  those 
areas  of  international  commerce 
where  there  is  reciprocal  free  trade. 
Unfortunately,  Japan  has  too  often 
practiced  protectionism  in  its  trade 
dealings  with  America,  which  has  led 
to  a  whopping  $54  billion  a  year  trade 
deficit  with  the  United  States. 

Nowhere  is  this  unfair  Japanese  ap- 
proach to  trade  more  apparent  than  in 
our  rice  trade,  or,  more  accurately,  our 
lack  of  rice  trade  with  Japan.  In  short, 
Mr.  President,  we  are  completely  shut- 
out of  the  Japanese  market  for  rice. 

This  is  not  free  trade?  It  is  not  fair 
trade? 

Let  us  talk  for  a  moment  about 
whether  this  FSX  deal  is  a  free  and 
fair  trade.  Mr.  President,  we  are  giving 
the  Japanese  roughly  7  billion  dollars' 
worth  of  F-16  technology  that  they 
will  use  to  develop  their  military  and 
commercial  aviation  industries.  It  is 
hardly  a  secret  that  one  of  Japan's 
long  range  goals  is  to  develop  an  indig- 
enous aircraft  industry  that  could 
challenge  United  States  aviation  lead- 
ership. 

What  are  we  getting  in  return? 
Based  on  what  I  have  learned  I  would 
say  that  we  are  getting  some  false 
hopes.  We  are  being  promised  $400 
million  in  return  for  $7  billion  worth 
of  our  technology.  We  are  also  being 
promised  that  the  Japanese  will  hand 
over  two  new  technologies  developed 
in  Japan. 

However  according  to  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  these  so-called  new 
Japanese  technologies  are  available 
and  of  superior  quality  in  the  United 
States. 

Is  it  a  fair  trade,  Mr.  President.  I  say 
no. 


At  issue  is  this  debate  is  not  whether 
we  support  our  military  allies.  Japan  is 
an  important  ally,  but  we  have  proven 
our  dedication  to  protecting  Japan's 
interest  over  and  over  again.  We  prove 
it  by  spending  a  good  deal  of  our  de- 
fense budget  on  projecting  the  United 
States  military  umbrella  to  include 
Japan.  We  have  proven  it  by  putting 
our  Navy  in  harms  way  to  keep  sea 
lanes  open  in  the  Middle  East  through 
which  oil  crucial  to  Japan's  economy 
must  be  transported. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  we  have 
proven  our  dedication  to  Japan's  de- 
fenses by  offering  to  build  for  them  as 
many  F-16's  as  they  want  to  buy.  Mr. 
President,  it  does  not  make  sense  and 
it  is  not  fair  that  we  are  now  being 
told  that  we  must  again  prove  our  loy- 
alty by  giving  away  the  technology  un- 
derlying the  F-16. 

Mr.  President,  America  spends 
almost  $300  billion  a  year  on  our  mili- 
tary. Japan  spends  roughly  $35  billion. 
If  the  ultimate  goal  is  to  strengthen 
Japan's  defenses,  then  it  would  make 
sense  for  Japan  to  commit  its  limited 
military  budget  to  purchasing  ad- 
vanced aircraft  from  the  United  States 
rather  than  embarking  on  an  expen- 
sive and  risky  venture  into  building  its 
own  advanced  aircraft. 

No.  Mr.  President,  the  FSX  deal  we 
vote  on  shortly  is  not  a  good  deal  or  a 
fair  deal  and  if  it  goes  through  we 
have  no  one  to  blame  but  ourselves. 

I  will  vote  for  the  Dixon  amendment 
to  disapprove  of  the  FSX  agreement. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dixon]  has 
put  forth  a  cogent  and  interesting 
case.  Nonetheless,  I  have  concluded 
that  I  must,  with  reluctance,  vote 
against  his  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
113. 

I  have  made  this  decision  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons: 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  could  have 
achieved  a  substantially  better  ar- 
rangement with  Japan.  I  would  have 
preferred  very  much  that  the  Japa- 
nese had  purchased  the  F-16  aircraft, 
which  is  a  frontline  fighter  in  our  own 
inventory  and  would  have  served  them 
well.  Unfortunately,  that  was  not  an 
option,  and  our  realistic  choice  was  to 
allow  the  Japanese  to  go  it  alone  or  in 
partnership  with  some  other  nation. 
Frankly,  I  believe  the  correct  choice 
has  been  to  craft  a  workable,  coopera- 
tive arrangement,  rather  than  to  have 
the  Japanese  go  in  another  direction. 
Had  the  Japanese  pursued  a  different 
course,  I  believe  it  would  have  made  it 
much  more  likely  that  they  would 
compete  with  us  on  the  international 
market  at  a  measurable  cost  in  Ameri- 
can jobs  and  income. 

We  have  been  arguing  for  some 
years  with  the  Japanese  that  they 
should  take  on  a  greater  share  of  their 
own  defense  and  that  we  would  coop- 
erate with  them  in  this.  Having  en- 
couraged them  in  that  direction,   it 


does  not  make  sense  for  us  to  impede 
their  own  efforts  in  that  direction. 

This  arrangement  will  benefit  Amer- 
ican industry  and  labor.  The  codevel- 
opment  project  could  mean  that  the 
United  States  will  gain  about  $500  mil- 
lion. If  this  cooperative  arrangement 
proceeds  into  a  production  arrange- 
ment, it  could  mean  considerable 
profit  to  the  United  States  with  work- 
share  yielding  perhaps  $2  bUlion  or 
more. 

The  I»resident  has,  in  reaction  to 
congressional  criticism  and  substantial 
dissent  within  the  administration. 
£u;ted  to  improve  the  deal.  As  a  result, 
the  safeguards  in  the  arrangement  are 
much  more  clearly  spelled  out. 

The  President  achieved  an  impor- 
tant new  control  on  any  future  pro- 
duction by  achieving  an  arrangement 
that  the  U.S.  workshare  will  be  ap- 
proximately 40  percent.  This  work- 
share  has  been  a  highly  contentious 
matter  and  the  President  was  most 
prudent  in  determining  that  clarifica- 
tion was  essential. 

Having  reviewed  this  deal  carefully, 
Senators  Byrd,  Danforth,  Moynihan, 
and  I,  as  well  as  others,  have  conclud- 
ed that  additional  safeguards  were  fea- 
sible and  could  be  achieved.  We  have 
incorporated  these  safeguards  into  an 
amendment  which  I  believe  merits  and 
will  receive  the  support  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

Finally,  against  this  background,  I 
believe  that  the  President  can  safely 
be  given  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 
There  are  sufficient  protections  and 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
which  I  chair,  as  well  as  the  full 
Senate  will  be  following  this  matter 
closely  as  the  codevelopment  arrange- 
ment proceeds.  Given  the  debate,  I  am 
sure  that  the  administration  will 
wisely  consult  closely  with  the  Con- 
gress as  it  moves  toward  a  coproduc- 
tion  agreement. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
witnessing  a  unique  debate  on  the 
Senate  floor  today. 

Japan  is  a  close  and  tnosted  ally  of 
the  United  States. 

The  very  idea  that  a  major  military 
agreement  with  a  close  ally  could  be 
endangered  by  trade  concerns  was  un- 
heard of  even  a  few  years  ago. 

So  what  has  changed? 

Mr.  President,  the  real  issue  we  are 
debating  here  today  is  much  bigger 
than  the  FSX  fighter. 

Senators  have  not  taken  the  floor  to 
vigorously  argue  against  this  agree- 
ment because  they  believe  Japan  is 
not  a  trustworthy  ally. 

Senators  have  taken  the  floor  be- 
cause the  economic  relationship  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Japan  is 
fundamentally  out  of  balance. 

The  $55  billion  United  States  trade 
deficit  with  Japan  is  the  most  obvious 
symptom,  but  there  are  others. 
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Simply  put.  Japan  has  refused  to 
play  by  the  rules. 

As  James  Fallows  eloquently  pointed 
out.  Japan  has  pursued  an  economic 
policy  of  discouraging  imports  and  en- 
couraging exports.  A  policy  that  called 
for  Japanese  economic  dominance  in 
all  sectors. 

In  an  interdependent  world  econo- 
my, that  is  an  unacceptable  national 
policy. 

Japan— perhaps  more  than  any 
other  nation— has  prospered  from  free 
and  open  world  markets.  But  Japan 
has  not  been  willing  to  open  its  own 
market. 

Mr.  President,  2  weeks  ago,  the  U.S. 
Trade  Representative  released  the  Na- 
tional Trade  Estimate. 

The  National  Trade  Estimate— com- 
monly referred  to  as  the  NTE— is  a 
listing  of  foreign  trade  barriers. 

In  the  NTE,  18  pages  were  devoted 
to  simply  listing  Japanese  trade  bar- 
riers. No  other  nation  warranted  more 
than  10  pages. 

The  NTE  listed  Japanese  trade  bar- 
riers ranging  from  restrictions  on 
forest  product  exports  to  violations  of 
the  Semiconductor  Trade  Agreement 
to  barriers  limiting  United  States  ex- 
ports of  supercomputers. 

And  the  NTE  is  only  the  latest  in  a 
large  body  of  evidence. 

Two  recent  studies,  one  by  the 
Brookings  Institute  and  one  by  the  In- 
stitute for  International  Economics, 
concluded  that  Japan  imports  25  per- 
cent to  40  percent  less  than  would  be 
expected  for  a  nation  at  its  level  of  de- 
velopment. 

A  recent  report  by  the  President's 
private  sector  trade  policy  advisory 
group  estimated  that  Japanese  trade 
barriers  may  be  costing  the  United 
States  as  much  as  $30  billion  each 
year. 

The  evidence  is  so  overwhelming 
that  distinguished  U.S.  business 
groups,  such  as  the  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  the  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers,  and  the  Emergency 
Committee  for  American  Trade— long 
unflinching  advocates  of  free  trade, 
have  asked  the  U.S.  Government  to 
take  action  against  Japanese  trade 
barriers. 

The  refusal  of  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment to  buy  the  United  States  F-16, 
instead  opting  to  produce  its  own  air- 
craft, is  only  the  latest  example  of  a 
very  consistent  pattern  of  behavior. 

The  debate  today  demonstrates  that 
the  U.S.  Senate  is  no  longer  willing  to 
accept  the  status  quo. 

We  can  no  longer  afford  to  open  our 
market  to  Japanese  products  while 
Japan  closes  the  door  to  our  exports. 

We  can  no  longer  afford  to  have  the 
Defense  £>epartment  and  the  State 
Department  negotiate  agreements 
without  regard  for  U.S.  trade  and  eco- 
nomic interests. 

In  large  part  to  address  the  problem 
of  Japanese  unfair  trade  practices,  the 


Trade  Act  of  1988  contained  a  provi- 
sion known  as  Super  301. 

Super  301  established  a  procedure 
for  identifying  those  nations  that 
maintain  extensive  trade  barriers  and 
initiating  negotiations  to  eliminate 
those  barriers. 

Although  no  nations  were  specifical- 
ly referenced  in  the  provision,  the 
main  target  of  Super  301  is  Japan. 

As  this  debate  goes  on  in  the  Senate, 
another  debate  is  raging  within  the 
administration  over  whether  or  not  to 
use  Super  301  to  attack  Japanese  trade 
barriers. 

According  to  the  New  York  Times 
this  morning,  the  State  Department  is 
vigoroiisly  arguing  against  using  Super 
301  on  Japan. 

I  hope  that  the  administration  takes 
note  of  the  sentiments  expressed  in 
this  Senate  debate  and  uses  Super  301 
to  attack  Japanese  trade  barriers. 

If  the  administration  fails  to  use 
Super  301  on  Japan,  the  consequences 
could  be  far  graver  than  just  losing 
the  PSX  agreement. 

I  plan  to  reluctantly  vote  against  ap- 
proval of  the  FSX  agreement.  The 
choice  I  am  faced  with  is  very  difficult. 

We  should  have  pushed  harder  to 
convince  Japan  to  simply  buy  our  F- 
16's. 

Also.  I  believe  we  should  have  con- 
sidered our  economic  interests  earlier 
rather  than  waiting  to  the  end  of  the 
process  when  there  is  no  alternative  to 
turning  the  agreement  down. 

I  imderstand  the  irritation  turning 
this  agreement  down  causes  our  Japa- 
nese allies.  They  thought  they  had  a 
deal. 

But  my  patience  has  run  out. 

According  to  the  GAG  and  other  un- 
biased observers,  the  PSX  agreement 
is  a  bad  deal  for  the  United  States. 

The  agreement  will  help  Japan  ful- 
fill its  long-term  goal  of  establishing  a 
world-class  aerospace  industry— an 
aerospace  industry  that  would  soon  be 
competing  head-to-head  with  the  most 
successful  sector  of  the  United  States 
manufacturing  industry. 

We  cannot  sit  by  and  watch  Ameri- 
ca's competitive  edge  be  wiped  out  in 
yet  another  industry. 

Economic  and  trade  issues  must  be 
given  greater  weight  in  future  dealings 
with  Japan. 

Apparently,  the  only  way  to  get  that 
message  to  the  administration  is  to 
take  drastic  action.  That  is  a  very  un- 
fortunate reality  for  executive-con- 
gressional relations. 

The  United  States  and  Japan  need 
each  other.  The  underlying  relation- 
ship between  the  United  States  and 
Japan  is  strong.  And  a  continuing 
strong  bilateral  relationship  is  vital  to 
both  countries. 

But  the  inequitable  trade  relation- 
ship is  undermining  the  positive  as- 
pects of  the  United  States-Japan  rela- 
tionship. 


In  the  interest  of  preserving  a  strong 
relationship  into  the  next  century,  the 
United  States  and  Japan  must  inunedi- 
ately  begin  to  solve  the  trade  and  eco- 
nomic problems. 

Finding  a  more  equitable  solution  to 
the  PSX  issue  is  the  first  step  down 
that  road.  I  hope  that  we  use  Super 
301  as  a  springboard  to  go  further. 

The  Congress  will  no  longer  stand  by 
and  see  economic  problems  swept 
under  the  rug. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  simply 
wanted  to  say  while  my  dear  friend 
and  colleague  from  Illinois  is  still  on 
the  floor  that  Paul  Simon  honors  me 
greatly  by  his  statement  and  his  vote 
in  the  committee  in  support  of  my  res- 
olution of  disapproval.  There  is  no 
more  thoughtful  man  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  than  my  colleague  from  Illi- 
nois, Senator  Paul  Simon. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  and  the  dis- 
tinction and  the  honor  of  serving  with 
Paul  Simon  in  public  service  since  we 
were  very  young  men  in  the  Illinois 
House  of  Representatives  in  the  very 
early  1950's.  As  many  here  know,  we 
do  not  always  vote  the  same  way,  so 
that  his  vote  here  was  not  a  vote  to  be 
voting  the  same  as  Alan  Dixon.  His 
vote  here  was  a  thoughtful  and  careful 
vote  that  he  arrived  at  after  hearing 
all  the  evidence.  I  would  just  like  to 
tell  one  story  about  my  colleague.  Mr. 
President,  who  I  have  the  deepest  per- 
sonal affection  and  the  greatest  per- 
sonal admiration  for. 

One  time  many  years  ago  when  we 
were  very  young  men  in  the  Illinois 
House,  there  was  a  tremendously  pop- 
ular man  in  our  State  who  was  auditor 
of  public  accounts,  and  he  came  from 
our  part  of  the  world  from  southern 
Illinois.  He  was  from  Granite  City.  I 
was  from  Belleville  and  Paul  was  from 
Troy.  We  were  each  about  half  an 
hour  away  from  this  fellow,  the  audi- 
tor of  public  accounts.  Everybody  was 
fond  of  him.  Everybody  said  he  would 
be  Governor  sometime  soon. 

He  had  an  appropriation  bill  to  sub- 
stantially increase  the  appropriation 
for  the  operation  of  his  office  as  audi- 
tor of  public  accounts.  Everybody  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  voted 
for  it  save  one.  Everybody  thought, 
how  in  the  world  could  Paul  Simon 
vote  against  that  appropriations  for 
our  popular  friend  who  is  auditor  of 
public  accounts?  Frankly,  many  were 
very  critical  of  him.  He  was  a  very 
yoimg  man  in  either  his  first  or  very 
early  term  in  the  Illinois  House. 

Mr.  President,  that  auditor  of  public 
accounts  was  indicted  for  stealing  mil- 
lions from  the  State  of  Illinois  out  of 
the  funds  in  his  office.  He  was  sent  to 
the  penitentiary  and  served  many 
years'  time  in  this  penitentiary  of  our 
State,  and  one  thoughtful  man  in  all 
of  the  legislature  at  that  time  had  the 
good  sense  and  the  courage  to  vote  no 
on  his  appropriation  bill. 
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I  have  been  watching  Paul  Simon's 
votes  all  my  life  since  then,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. No  man  has  the  integrity  and 
the  mission  and  the  purpose  that  I 
have  ever  known  that  I  find  in  my  col- 
league and  friend.  I  am  deeply  hon- 
ored that  he  is  supporting  me  in  what 
I  consider  to  be  this  very  worthy 
cause,  and  I  express  to  him  my  pro- 
found personal  appreciation. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  want  to  commend  the  propo- 
nents of  this  resolution  for  their  broad 
exposition  of  the  troubling  issues  sur- 
rounding the  PSX  codevelopment  ar- 
rangement entered  into  between  the 
United  States  and  Japan.  They  have 
presented  cogent  and  well-reasoned  ar- 
guments as  to  why  the  United  States 
should  hesitate  before  entering  into  a 
technology  transfer  arrangement  of 
the  proportions  of  the  agreement  cur- 
rently before  us. 

And  I  want  to  commend  the  oppo- 
nents of  this  resolution  for  placing  the 
FSX  arrangement  in  a  broader  geopo- 
litical perspective  and  for  their  forth- 
right response  to  the  many  concerns 
that  everyone  of  us  in  this  body  have 
concerning  this  transaction.  On  bal- 
ance, this  has  been  one  of  the  most 
elucidating  and  important  debates  we 
have  had  in  the  Senate  in  many  years. 
Mr.  President,  before  casting  their 
votes,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider 
precisely  the  nature  of  the  issue  that 
we  will  soon  vote  on,  and  the  forseea- 
ble  consequences  that  will  surely 
result  if  this  codevelopment  arrange- 
ment is  disapproved  or  if  it  is  ap- 
proved. In  that  context,  I  would  point 
out  that  the  issue  before  us  is  not 
whether  the  Japanese  should  pur- 
chase the  General  Dynamics  F-16 
fighter  aircraft  off  the  shelf  as  part  of 
its  effort  to  upgrade  its  air  defense 
forces.  That  is  not  the  issue  currently 
being  debated  and  was  never  a  viable 
option. 

The  reason  the  Government  of 
Japan  decided  to  upgrade  its  air  de- 
fense forces  is  because  it  made  a  com- 
mitment earlier  in  this  decade,  to 
assiune  primary  responsibility  for  pro- 
tecting Japanese  airspace,  coastal 
waters,  and  sea  lanes  out  to  1,000 
miles.  In  deciding  what  fighter  would 
be  most  suitable  for  this  task  well  into 
the  next  century,  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment has  always  considered  only 
two  development  options.  The  first 
option,  strongly  supported  by  Japa- 
nese defense  contractors,  was  to  manu- 
facture an  entirely  new  fighter  air- 
craft relying  exclusively  on  Japanese 
domestic  technology.  The  second 
option  considered  was  to  develop  joint- 
ly with  the  United  States  a  modified 
version  of  the  P-15.  P-16,  or  F-18,  or 
to  codevelop  a  modified  version  of  the 
British  Tornado  fighter  in  conjunction 
with  the  West  Germans  and  the  Ital- 
ians. 

In    1987,   when   evidence   began   to 
mount  that  the  Government  of  Japan 


was  leaning  strongly  toward  the  go-it- 
alone  first  option,  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  entered  into  a  series 
of  high  level  negotiations  in  an  effort 
to  convince  the  Japanese  to  instead 
agree  to  joint  development  of  a  new 
fighter  aircraft  using  a  United  States 
fighter  as  the  basis  for  the  project. 
Bowing  to  United  States  pressure,  the 
Japanese  in  October  1987,  annoimced 
that  it  would  forego  domestic  develop- 
ment of  a  new  fighter  and  instead  de- 
cided to  spend  approximately  $6  bil- 
lion developing  an  advanced  version  of 
an  American  fighter,  namely  the  F-16. 
After  more  than  a  year  of  negotia- 
tions aimed  at  implementing  the 
memorandum  of  agreement  [MOU] 
between  the  two  countries,  the 
Resigan  administration  finalized  the 
agreement  in  late  1988.  However, 
when  questions  arose  concerning  some 
of  the  technology  proposed  to  be 
transferred,  and  the  exact  share  of  the 
project  that  would  be  awarded  to  the 
American  subcontractor,  the  new  ad- 
ministration successfully  sought  to 
reopen  the  agreement. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  final  pack- 
age negotiated  between  the  two  coun- 
tries is  a  significant  improvement  over 
the  original  agreement  by  not  only 
protecting  sensitive  computer  software 
source  codes,  but  also  ensuring  that 
American  industry  will  receive  a  fair 
percentage  of  the  development  work 
associated  with  this  project. 

Mr.  President,  what  should  be  emi- 
nently clear  today  is  that  the  agree- 
ment that  we  are  debating  is  an  agree- 
ment that  was:  First,  actively  sought 
and  pursued  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment and  the  U.S.  defense  contrac- 
tors who  will  participate  in  a  large 
share  of  the  project;  and  second,  re- 
opened and  renegotiated  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  U.S.  Government. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  the  simple  ques- 
tion: "What  will  happen  if  we  disap- 
prove this  agreement  that  was  initiat- 
ed at  our  request?"  Japan's  vast  finan- 
cial resources  and  advanced  technolog- 
ical expertise  guarantee  that  it  will 
not  turn  around  and  decide  to  pur- 
chase off-the-shelf  F-16's.  It  will 
either  begin  to  develop  and  produce 
the  FSX  on  its  own,  or  it  will  seek  to 
collaborate  with  the  advanced  aero- 
space companies  in  Western  Europe  to 
develop  another  version  of  the  FSX. 
In  either  case,  one  thing  is  certain:  De- 
fense contractors  in  the  United  States 
and  thousands  of  their  employees  will 
not  receive  a  single  dollar  of  the 
nearly  $3  billion  in  development  work 
that  can  be  expected  from  this  agree- 
ment. That  money  will  either  stay  in 
Japan  or  be  funneled  to  our  European 
aerospace  competitors. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  heard  many  ar- 
gimients  in  the  past  week  that  the 
PSX  arrangement  is  a  one-sided  give- 
away of  American  technology  that  will 
ultimately  build  the  foundation  of  a 
vigorous  Japanese  competitor  to  the 


American  aerospace  Industry.  Al- 
though I  have  some  misgivings  about 
sharing  some  of  our  most  advanced 
aerospace  technology  with  the  Japa- 
nese, I  am  not  that  concerned  that 
this  agreement  is  such  a  one-sided 
giveaway. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Japanese  will 
license  the  F-16C  block  40  design 
which  is  a  second  generation  redesign 
of  the  1978  version  of  the  fighter.  I 
would  note  that  this  is  not  even  the 
most  advanced  version  of  the  F-16, 
since  General  Dynamics  is  currently 
developing  a  block  50  design  that  con- 
tains even  more  advanced  electronic 
systems  than  the  block  40.  Moreover, 
our  defense  contractors  are  currently 
developing  far  more  sophisticated  and 
advanced  fighter  aircraft  than  the  F- 
16,  specifically  the  Stealth  F-19  fight- 
er, which  will  ensure  U.S.  preeminence 
in  military  aircraft  technology  for  the 
foreseeable  future. 

More  importantly,  this  is  not  a  one- 
way deal  that  only  benefits  the  Japa- 
nese. The  time  is  long  gone  when  the 
United  States  can  believe  that  it  holds 
a  monopoly  on  all  high  technology  de- 
velopment and  production.  In  fact, 
there  are  several  areas  where  experts 
would  concede  that  the  United  States 
can  learn  many  lessons  from  the  Japa- 
nese about  how  to  produce  high  tech- 
nology products  more  efficiently  and 
effectively.  I  believe  the  United  States 
may  turn  out  to  learn  as  much  from 
this  arrangement  about  high  technolo- 
gy production  as  the  Japanese  will 
learn  about  aircraft  production  from 
the  agreement. 

For  example,  we  will  surely  gain 
many  insights  into  Japan's  technologi- 
cal advantages  in  composite  technol- 
ogies and  phased  array  radars.  More 
importantly,  the  Japanese  have  agreed 
to  return  any  improvements  they 
make  in  the  production  process  at  no 
charge  to  the  United  States  and  to 
make  available  any  original  Japanese 
technology  used  in  the  FSX  develop- 
ment project  that  is  specifically  re- 
quested and  paid  for.  In  effect,  this 
agreement  may  well  serve  to  improve 
United  States  military  aerospace  tech- 
nology and  production  through  the 
transfer  from  the  Japanese  of  much  of 
their  commercial  manufacturing  suid 
electronics  expertise. 

Mr.  President,  this  morning  the  De- 
fense Department  released  a  report  in- 
dicating that  the  Japanese  currently 
have  a  significant  lead  in  developing  6 
of  22  technologies  that  the  Pentagon 
considers  crucial  to  national  security 
and  the  long-term  qualitative  superior- 
ity of  American  weapons  systems.  For 
example,  the  report  found  that  Japan 
is  ahead  of  the  United  States  in  cer- 
tain areas  of  microelectronic  circuitry 
and  integrated  optics. 

Certainly  if  these  rapidly  developing 
technologies  are  incorporated  into  the 
FSX,  the  United  States  will  be  able  to 
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share  in  technological  and  security 
benefits  that  are  associated  with  these 
advances.  To  reject  this  codevelop- 
ment  project  is  to  walk  away  from 
gaining  intimate  access  to  these  ex- 
traordinary advances. 

Mr.  President,  underlying  this  entire 
debate  is  less  a  fear  that  Japan  will 
become  a  significant  military  competi- 
tor to  the  United  States  than  that  it 
will  use  the  manufacturing  technol- 
ogies developed  in  this  project  to 
become  a  significant  threat  to  our 
commercial  aviation  industry.  What  is 
indeed  most  surprising  is  that  none  of 
this  Nation's  premier  commercial  aero- 
space companies,  including  world 
leader  Boeing,  oppose  this  agreement. 
And  the  reason  the  commercial  aero- 
space industry  does  not  oppose  the 
project  is  because  the  industry  knows 
that  most  of  the  military  technology 
transferred  pursuant  to  the  PSX 
project  will  not  facilitate  Japan's 
entry  into  the  commercial  aviation  in- 
dustry because  most  of  the  critical 
manufacturing  processes  and  techno- 
logical specifications  for  military  hard- 
ware are  far  different  than  are  neces- 
sary for  commercial  aviation. 

In  addition,  because  of  the  extreme- 
ly high  development  costs  and  risks  as- 
sociated with  new  generation  commer- 
cial aircraft,  the  commercial  aerospace 
industry  is  already  well  aihead  of  our 
military  in  codevelopment  projects  in- 
volving jet  engine  technology  and  air- 
frame development.  In  fact,  the  Japa- 
nese are  already  engaged  in  coproduc- 
ing  portions  of  the  advanced  Boeing 
767  commercial  airliner  and  have  been 
engaged  in  a  joint  research  project 
with  Boeing  on  the  next  generation  of 
fan-jet  commercial  aviation  known  as 
the  7J7. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  we  should 
not  overlook  the  fact  that  Japan  is  not 
only  our  most  important  economic 
partner  in  the  Pacific  but  also  serves 
as  the  foundation  of  our  strategic  in- 
terests in  the  Pacific.  At  the  very 
moment  that  we  are  debating  the  issue 
of  our  military  and  economic  relations 
with  the  Japanese,  the  leaders  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China  are  meeting  in  Beijing  to 
attempt  to  rebuild  a  relationship  that 
fell  apart  30  years  ago.  The  implica- 
tions of  this  renewed  partnership 
offers  great  possibilities  for  future 
peaceful  change  in  the  Pacific  region. 
But  it  also  could  serve  to  diminish  U.S. 
influence  in  this  part  of  the  world  and 
undermine  our  strategic  interests  in 
the  region. 

Mr.  President,  all  of  us  will  concede 
that  Japan  must  do  more  to  open  its 
markets  to  our  commercially  competi- 
tive products.  It  is  neither  in  Japan's 
best  interests,  nor  ours  that  our  bilat- 
eral trade  deficit  continues  to  run  at 
the  level  of  the  past  recent  years.  But 
we  should  not  allow  the  commercial 
tensions  between  our  two  countries  to 
serve  as  the  vehicle  to  undermine  the 


vital  political  and  military  interests 
that  we  hold  in  this  region. 

I  believe  that  our  military,  economic, 
technological,  and  political  interests 
will  be  best  served  if  we  fulfill  our 
commitment  to  carry  out  this  codevel- 
opment project.  If  we  renege  on  this 
commitment,  the  long-term  conse- 
quences to  our  bilateral  relations 
could  reverberate  well  into  the  21st 
century. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  if  Con- 
gress votes  against  the  PSX  contract, 
we  shall  have  turned  a  very  important 
comer.  Such  a  vote  would  mean  that 
Congress— having  weighed  Japan's 
value  as  a  military  ally  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Japan's  threat  as  an  eco- 
nomic competitor  on  the  other,  is  pre- 
pared to  give  greater  consideration  to 
the  latter. 

It  will  signify  our  readiness  to  invite 
the  Government  of  Japan  to  do  what- 
ever it  then  deems  to  be  in  its  best  in- 
terests, and  live  with  the  consequences 
of  that,  rather  than  proceed  with  the 
PSX  contract. 

This  is  not  a  minor  matter.  It  can 
have  a  profound  impact  upon  the 
thinking  of  the  Japanese  people,  as 
well  as  of  their  govenunent.  The  fact 
that  such  a  decision  will  come  at  a 
moment  when  we  are  at  loggerheads 
over  nuclear  modernization  with  an- 
other major  ally— the  Federal  Repub- 
lic of  Germany— only  underscores  the 
strength  of  the  centrifugal  forces  now 
at  work  on  the  system  of  collective  se- 
curity, which  this  country  created,  and 
of  which  it  remains  the  necessary 
center. 

And  yet,  the  economic  stakes  are 
very  great:  far  outstripping  the  imme- 
diate value  of  shares  of  production 
and  access  to  technology  in  and 
around  the  FSX  project  itself.  The 
game  here  ultimately  concerns  aero- 
space: one  of  the  few  areas  where  the 
United  States  retains  a  marked  advan- 
tage. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  FSX  has  its 
place  in  a  larger  Japanese  interest,  far 
transcending  the  need  for  a  new  mili- 
tary aircraft.  Were  military  necessity 
to  be  all  that  is  at  work  here,  then 
Japan  ought  to  have  purchased  the  F- 
16,  or  worked  out  a  coproduction  ar- 
rangement. Instead,  Japan's  first  pref- 
erence was  to  have  developed  the  FSX 
entirely  on  their  own.  but  failing  that, 
to  codesign  it  with  us.  And  the  reason 
for  that  is  clear.  This  is  the  way  in 
which  Japan  can  gain  experience  in 
advanced  materials,  engine  design,  avi- 
onics, and  systems  integration:  not  for 
the  next  military  aircraft,  but  for  a 
larger  scale  venture  into  commercial 
aerospace. 

Like  other  Members  of  the  Senate,  I 
have  scrutinized  information  provided 
us  about  the  details  of  the  FSX  con- 
tract. I  hoped  to  find  guidance  there 
as  to  whether  we  should  proceed  or 
not.  But  it  would  be  possible  to  vote 
against  the  FSX  even  if  the  contract 


were  itself  in  perfect  order.  The  choice 
involves  issues  larger  than  the  local 
technicalities  of  this  deal. 

This  will  be  instead,  an  apples  and 
oranges  decision.  A  decision  in  which 
national  military  security  and  national 
economic  security  must  be  balanced, 
even  though  they  are  values  measured 
in  different  units  of  account. 

The  only  bridge  between  these 
values  is  not  in  place.  It  would  be  a 
forward  looking  United  States  strategy 
aimed  at  sustaining  our  lead  in  aero- 
space, not  just  against  potential  com- 
petition from  Japan,  but  against 
actual  ongoing  competition  from 
Europe.  Europe  after  all  is  hot  on  our 
tails  with  real  products:  Europe  is 
competing  with  us  for  the  civil  avia- 
tion market;  the  military  aviation 
market,  and  the  space-launch  market. 
Not  10  years  from  now.  But  right  now. 

And  what  is  the  U.S.  Government's 
plan  for  aerospace?  A  vacuum.  We  are 
ditching  the  national  aerospace 
plane— and,  yes,  I  know  it  is  to  be 
transferred  from  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  NASA— but  it  will  arrive 
there  destitute.  This  was  to  have  been 
the  program  that  would  push  us  into 
the  far  frontier  of  materials  technolo- 
gy, propulsion  technology,  and  avion- 
ics. We  are  about  to  abandon  it. 

We  have  invited  our  major  aerospace 
companies  to  enter  the  field  of  com- 
mercial launch  services  in  space.  And 
there  they  encounter  present  and 
rising  future  competition  from  launch 
vehicles  backed  to  the  hilt  by  foreign 
governments.  Left  to  fend  for  them- 
selves in  that  environment,  our  private 
companies  are  going  to  take  a  bath. 
Where  is  the  prospective  remedy  for 
that?  Not  visible. 

We  see  every  day  that  the  U.S.  com- 
puter industry,  which  is  parent  to  avi- 
onics, is  under  seige.  And  what  is  our 
answer  to  that?  Nothing. 

We  are  even  told  by  the  administra- 
tion that  the  FSX  codesign  project  is 
to  be  the  first  of  others.  Indeed  it  may 
well  be.  What  foreign  government 
worth  its  salt  will  be  interested  in 
merely  coproducing  an  aircraft  with 
us,  if  instead  it  can  get  to  where  the 
value  is  really  added:  in  designing  and 
integrating  the  project.  How  many 
other  systems  will  be  codesigned,  until 
the  overseas  market  for  U.S.  aircraft  is 
gerrymandered,  and  our  lead  in  both 
technology  and  production  is  dis- 
solved? 

If  there  is  no  sign  of  the  dawn  of 
strategic  commercial  thinking  in  this 
government,  then  it  is  just  as  well  that 
we  have  a  crisis  to  wake  us  up:  just  as 
well  that  we  have  to  confront  the 
stakes  in  the  FSX  issue. 

This  debate  should  be  an  alarm  in 
the  night  for  the  Bush  administration. 
It  cuts  across  party  lines.  It  involves 
people  who  have  no  immediate  con- 
cerns about  the  aerospace  industry— 
but  who  are  deeply  concerned  about 
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the  security  of  the  Nation.  It  says  that 
we  are  at  the  point  where  the  national 
interest  is  no  longer  clear  enough  to 
sustain  consensus;  not  even  clear 
enough  to  sustain  a  clean  party-line 
view.  It  says  we  have  a  form  of  chaos, 
where  each  of  us  must  reason  alone. 

In  this  process,  the  first  and  only 
question  is  what  benefits  the  United 
States  most,  in  the  balance.  And  here 
is  how  I  reason: 

Rejecting  the  PSX  contract  will  ad- 
minister a  major  shock  to  the  United 
States-Japanese  security  relationship. 

Rejecting  the  PSX  contract  will  also 
have  an  impact  on  general  Japanese 
political  opinion,  by  undermining  the 
perceived  value  of  a  security  relation- 
ship with  us. 

Rejecting  the  PSX  contract  will  lib- 
erate the  Japanese  Government  to 
seek  its  objectives  by  means  totally  in- 
dependent of  us. 

Rejecting  the  PSX  contract  will  pro- 
vide another  major  instance  of  U.S.  in- 
consistency and  unreliability  as  a  part- 
ner: An  example  that  will  affect  our 
standing  in  many  other  places  and  cir- 
cumstances. 

Rejecting  the  PSX  will  cause  direct 
financial  damage  to  the  U.S.  defense 
industry. 

Rejecting  the  PSX  will  impede,  but 
not  stop  Japan's  search  for  entry  into 
the  aerospace  market.  It  will  do  noth- 
ing at  all  about  competition  from 
Europe  and  elsewhere. 

Rejecting  the  PSX  will  not  substi- 
tute for  the  lack  of  a  proactive  U.S. 
Government  plan  for  the  future  of 
this  country  in  aerospace. 

Rejecting  the  PSX  will  do  nothing 
to  redress  other  grievances  we  have 
against  Japanese  trade  practices.  On 
the  contrary,  it  may  make  it  harder 
for  us  to  make  progress  with  them  be- 
cause of  its  impact  on  the  overall  psy- 
chology and  politics  involved  in  trade 
bargaining. 

Therefore,  rejecting  the  PSX  will 
harm  us  militarily  by  damaging  ties 
with  a  vital  ally,  and  by  keeping  that 
ally  weaker  than  it  should  be  in  order 
to  do  its  part.  But  rejecting  the  PSX 
will  do  nothing  to  secure  our  long- 
term  economic  interests. 

Por  these  reasons,  and  with  misgiv- 
ings, I  shall  vote  to  support  the  PSX 
venture.  It  is  just  barely  the  right 
thing  to  do.  And  if  the  Bush  adminis- 
tration doesn't  want  to  see  this  kind  of 
scene  repeated  with  variations,  again 
and  again,  it  had  better  take  a  hint. 

This  country  needs  proactive  eco- 
nomic and  commercial  strategy.  We 
need  a  strategy  based  on  growth,  on 
investment,  on  innovation,  on  educa- 
tion. Without  it,  we  will  eventually  re- 
treat ever  further  into  protectionism 
and  withdrawal.  And  as  we  do  so,  the 
stable  world  order  we  created  based  on 
the  free  trade  of  goods  and  ideas  will 
collapse,  leaving  behind  the  tragic 
memory  of  a  golden  age  which  could 
not  be  sustained,  for  want  of  wisdom. 


Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  examined  the  administration's 
agreement  with  Japan  to  codevelop 
the  PSX  fighter  aircraft.  I  have  re- 
viewed the  Poreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee's findings  on  the  resolution  of  dis- 
approval that  is  before  us  today.  I 
have  spoken  with  my  colleagues  and 
with  constituents.  And  I  have  listened 
intently  to  the  argimients  of  my  good 
friends  who  oppose  this  agreement. 

The  PSX  codevelopment  project  Is  a 
difficult  and  emotional  issue.  As  its  op- 
ponents have  underscored  on  the 
Senate  floor  over  the  past  week,  our 
choice  is  not  clear  cut. 

Yet,  after  careful  evaluation  of  the 
argimients  on  both  sides  of  the  debate, 
I  believe  President  B\ish's  PSX  agree- 
ment with  Japan  serves  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States.  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  outline 
why  I  have  come  to  this  conclusion. 

The  United  States  has  been  negoti- 
ating with  Japan  about  the  develop- 
ment of  a  fighter  aircraft  for  over  2 
years.  After  the  first  agreement  was 
presented  to  Congress,  many  Mem- 
bers, including  myself,  expressed  con- 
cern to  the  administration  about  the 
need  for  stricter  safeguards  to  pre- 
serve the  security  of  U.S.  technology. 
In  response,  the  administration  re- 
opened negotiations  with  Japan  and 
secured  the  assurances  we  demanded— 
protection  of  our  technology.  Those 
protections  are  the  foiuidation  of  the 
argmnent  for  proceeding  with  the  co- 
development  project. 

Mr.  President,  Japan  is  a  strong  ally 
of  the  United  States.  That  nation 
plays  a  very  important  role  in  main- 
taining a  peaceful  climate  in  the  Pacif- 
ic. Our  debate  on  the  PSX  agreement 
is  being  followed  in  Japan,  and  we 
should  be  cognizant  of  its  impact. 

I  understsuid  how  passionate  Mem- 
bers are  about  their  convictions  on 
this  issue.  Yet,  it  is  imdeniable  that 
the  misinformation  and  emotional 
rhetoric  surrounding  the  negotiations 
on  the  PSX  agreement  affects  our  re- 
lationship with  Japan. 

I  certainly  understand  the  concern 
of  those  Americans  who  fear  the  grow- 
ing economic  reach  of  Japan.  It  should 
not  be  minimized.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  U.S.  policymakers  must  ap- 
proach complex  trade  issues  such  as 
the  PSX  codevelopment  project  with 
clear  objectives  in  mind,  paying  atten- 
tion to  both  the  immediate  and  longer- 
term  implications  of  our  policy.  The 
PSX  agreement  is  an  example  of  an 
issue  that  should  be  debated  within 
the  context  of  the  present  and  with  a 
eye  toward  the  future. 

Since  1960,  Japan  has  been  using  the 
P-1  aircraft  to  defend  crucial  sealanes. 
The  PSX  is  designed  to  replace  this 
aging  fighter  plane. 

At  the  beginning  of  our  bilateral  dis- 
cussions about  the  development  of  a 
new  fighter,  Japan  indicated  its  desire 
to  develop  and  produce  the  fighter  in 


Japan.  The  United  States  argued  that 
Japan  should  base  the  PSX  on  an 
American  aircraft.  After  intense  nego- 
tiations, Japan  abandoned  its  plan  for 
indigenous  development  and  opted  for 
a  codevelopment  project  with  the 
United  States  based  on  the  P-16  air- 
craft. 

Under  the  final  agreement  negotiat- 
ed by  the  administration,  the  Japanese 
Government  will  bear  the  entire  finan- 
cial responsibility  for  the  project. 
United  States  firms  will  receive  40  per- 
cent of  the  work  share  in  the  develop- 
ment phase,  and,  if  production  occurs, 
the  American  work  share  will  be  ap- 
proximately 40  percent  of  the  value  of 
the  project.  In  addition,  all  Japanese 
technological  developments  that  are 
based  on  United  States  technology  will 
flowback  to  the  United  States  at  no 
cost. 

This  arrangement  will  mean  ap- 
proximately $2.4  billion  to  American 
industry.  Secretary  of  Defense,  Rich- 
ard Cheney  told  the  House  Poreign 
Affairs  Committee  that  this  agree- 
ment will  result  in  thousands  of  man- 
years  of  quality  work  and  more  than 
$2  billion  for  American  industry.  If 
Congress  rejects  the  administration 
agreement,  we  will  have  nothing. 
Japan  will  go  it  alone. 

Purthermore,  this  agreement  is  con- 
sistent with  United  States  demands 
for  Japan  to  assume  a  greater  share  of 
the  defense  burden  in  Asia.  Because  of 
Japan's  spectacular  economic  success, 
many  in  Congress  and  the  administra- 
tion have  urged  that  stronger  efforts 
be  made  to  ease  the  military  burden 
the  United  States  bears  for  the  Japa- 
nese Government.  I  support  that  ob- 
jective. 

Japan  has  done  more  in  recent  years 
to  improve  its  own  defense  capabilities 
than  any  other  United  States  ally  and 
has  set  impressive  goals  for  the  future. 
Japan  currently  spends  more  on  de- 
fense then  our  traditional  allies  in 
Europe.  Its  military  budget  has  risen 
at  an  average  of  5  percent  a  year  for 
the  last  8  years.  The  New  York  Times 
recently  reported  that  this  year,  when 
Pentagon  spending  is  expected  to  be 
frozen,  Japan's  military  outlays  will 
rise  5.9  percent,  to  $31.4  billion. 

Japan  is  willing  to  spend  $6  billion  to 
develop  its  own  fighter  plane,  which, 
in  turn,  will  ease  the  United  States  de- 
fense burden  in  the  Pacific  rim. 
Japan's  willingness  to  lessen  our 
burden  should  be  encouraged,  not 
criticized. 

Having  acknowledged  the  benefits  of 
the  PSX  agreement,  I  have  also  evalu- 
ated its  potential  liabilities.  As  I  men- 
tioned earlier,  my  primary  concern 
about  this  agreement  is  maintenance 
of  the  security  of  United  States  tech- 
nology. This  is  a  serious  consideration. 
Critics  maintain  that  the  administra- 
tion agreement  makes  precious  United 
States  technology  vulnerable  to  com- 
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mercial  exploitation  by  the  Japanese. 
Yet,  the  technology  we  would  share 
with  Japan  is  over  10  years  old  and 
will  not  be  applicable  to  their  commer- 
cial industry. 

I  examined  the  technology  issue  by 
dividing  it  into  three  distinct  areas: 
The  airframe;  the  engine;  and  the 
software.  According  to  Secretary 
Cheney,  the  airframe  technology  to  be 
shared  with  Japan  is  more  than  15 
years  old.  and  the  engines  will  be 
bought  bff-the-shelf  from  csi  Ameri- 
can company. 

Two  issues  lie  at  the  heart  of  the 
software  debate.  The  first  is  flight 
source  codes— the  codes  controlling 
the  avionics  systems.  The  second  is 
mission  source  codes— the  codes  deal- 
ing with  fire  control. 

The  United  States  has  a  clear  lead  in 
flight  code  software.  This  software  is 
easily  applicable  to  the  commercial  in- 
dustry. Under  the  President's  agree- 
ment. Japan  will  be  required  to  write 
its  own  flight  code  software — our  codes 
will  not  be  shared.  The  avionics  will  be 
produced  solely  by  Japan. 

We  will,  however,  share  some  mis- 
sion source  codes  affecting  fire  con- 
trol. Japan  will  have  to  write  its  own 
codes  for  other  functions  of  the  mis- 
sion's computer— navigation,  radar,  et- 
cetera. According  to  the  administra- 
tion agreement,  Japan  will  not  have 
access  to  software  that  could  benefit 
its  commercial  industry. 

Critics  of  the  agreement  point  out 
that  Japan  could  buy  the  P-16  off-the- 
shelf  from  the  United  States,  which 
would  benefit  the  American  economy. 

Japan,  however,  has  indicated  that  it 
has  no  interest  in  buying  anything  off- 
the-shelf  from  anyone.  Japan  says  it 
has  a  legitimate  need  for  a  new  fighter 
aircraft.  It  anticipates  future  mission 
and  design  requirements  of  the  air- 
craft that  no  existing  off-the-shelf  air- 
craft would  provide.  Japanese  leaders 
ask  what  European  country  wouldn't 
expect  to  be  allowed  to  develop  an  in- 
digenous fighter.  The  P-1  was  devel- 
oped indigenously  by  the  Japanese, 
and  Japan  entered  into  production 
agreements  in  the  cases  of  the  F-4,  F- 

15  and  P-3. 

The  Japanese  Government  simply 
will  not  consider  purchasing  an  air- 
craft off-the-shelf.  If  Japan  indicated 
a  willingness  to  purchase  a  fighter,  I 
would  insist  the  United  States  buUt  F- 

16  be  considered.  If  denied  that 
option,  I  would  prefer  that  Japan  co- 
develop  the  project  with  the  United 
States  rather  than  look  elsewhere  to 
meet  its  defense  needs.  Our  economy 
would  not  benefit  from  the  latter  sce- 
nario. 

Critics  say  we  are  giving  away  7  bil- 
lion dollars'  worth  of  F-16's  for  a  deal 
that  only  means,  at  the  most,  $3  bU- 
lion  to  the  United  States.  If  the  Japa- 
nese government  bought  F-16's  off- 
the-shelf,  the  purchase  price  is  esti- 
mated $2.9  billion.  We  are  receiving 


approximately  that  amount  in  the  co- 
development  project. 

Critics  also  report  that  many  Ameri- 
can companies  have  found  problems 
with  some  of  the  single-wing  compos- 
ite technology  Japan  will  likely  be 
sharing  with  us  under  the  flow-back 
provisions  of  the  agreement.  Likewise, 
they  maintain  that  the  radar  systems 
that  will  be  shared  have  been  known 
to  Hughes  Aircraft  and  others  for  as 
long  as  ten  years.  However,  Conmierce 
and  Defense  Department  officials 
refute  these  assumptions  and  cite 
these  technologies  as  an  important 
part  of  our  continued  commercial  and 
military  aircraft  production. 

Moreover,  the  United  States  did  not 
predicate  this  agreement  on  the  flow- 
back  of  technology.  The  Air  Force  has 
specifically  Indicated  great  interest  in 
this  technology.  Under  the  codevelop- 
ment  agreement,  the  Japanese  will  be 
paying  us  almost  $3  billion  to  watch 
them  develop,  produce  and  test  this 
technology.  We  would  save  the  ex- 
pense of  testing  this  technology  our- 
selves, and  if  we  don't  pursue  this 
agreement,  we  will  incur  the  expense 
of  trying  to  acquire  this  technology 
from  Japan  after  the  fact. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  rela- 
tionship with  Japan  is  strong  and 
growing.  One  hopes  that  wise  leader- 
ship and  clear  vision,  in  the  United 
States  and  Japan,  will  build  on  this 
foundation  for  the  benefit  of  both 
countries  and  the  world.  On  balance, 
the  FSX  agreement  is  good  for  the  bi- 
lateral relationship  and  good  for 
America.  The  resolution  of  disapprov- 
al should  be  rejected. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President  the 
Government  of  Japan  has  elected  not 
to  purchase  an  existing  American  air- 
craft for  its  next-generation  support 
fighter,  the  FSX.  This  decision  ap- 
pears to  be  based  upon  economic  con- 
siderations rather  than  national  secu- 
rity considerations. 

If  the  Japanese  Government  had  de- 
cided to  select  the  most  capable  air- 
craft to  do  the  job,  it  would  have  se- 
lected an  existing  American  aircraft.  If 
the  Japanese  Government  had  decided 
to  make  the  most  cost-effective  deci- 
sion, it  would  have  selected  an  existing 
American  aircraft.  If  the  Japanese 
Government  had  decided  to  use  its  de- 
fense resources  most  efficiently,  it 
would  have  selected  an  existing  Ameri- 
can aircraft  and  used  the  balance  of 
the  dollars  saved  on  other  defense 
needs.  If  the  Japanese  Government 
had  decided  to  make  a  meaningful  ges- 
ture of  their  commitment  to  reducing 
the  enormous  trade  Imbalance  be- 
tween our  two  coimtries,  it  would  have 
selected  an  existing  American  aircraft. 

The  Government  of  Japan  decided 
not  to  base  its  decisions  on  any  of  the 
above  considerations.  Instead,  it  select- 
ed the  route  of  development  of  a  new 
aircraft,  based  on  the  design  of  the 


United  States  F-16  with  substantial 
Japanese  technology. 

The  current  imbalance  in  our  trade 
relations  with  Japan  must  be  correct- 
ed. The  Japanese  Government  must 
make  a  commitment  to  end  that  im- 
balance and  must  follow  up  that  com- 
mitment with  concrete  actions.  These 
actions  do  not  include  refusing  to  buy 
our  products— especially  our  military 
aircraft,  which  are  the  best  in  the 
world— or  investing  resources  to  devel- 
op their  own  aerospace  industry  to 
compete  with  ours.  If  we  proceed  with 
this  agreement,  we  may  be  assisting  in 
the  creation  of  our  own  future  compe- 
tition. 

I  do  not  believe  we  should  lend  our 
assent  to  such  a  development. 

If  this  agreement  is  permitted  to  go 
Into  force,  it  could  be  interpreted  as  an 
endorsement  of  the  path  of  codevelop- 
ment,  when  a  purchase  of  our  own  air- 
craft would  have  been  the  preferred 
course.  At  some  point,  the  practice  of 
refusing  to  purchase  U.S.  products 
while  continuing  to  acquire  U.S.  tech- 
nology must  be  reversed. 

Our  relations  with  Japan  are  impor- 
tant. Japan  and  the  United  States 
enjoy  a  close  security  and  military  re- 
lationship which  should  be  strength- 
ened and  developed.  It  clearly  serves 
the  naitonal  interests  of  both  coun- 
tries. At  the  same  time,  our  economic 
relationships  have  developed  an  imbal- 
ance which  threatens  to  weaken  the 
security  relationship.  The  proper  way 
to  address  this  potential  problem  is  to 
correct  the  imbalances  in  the  trade 
and  economic  flow.  Each  government 
must  commit  to  that  course  as  well.  In 
this  case,  the  Japanese  have  passed  up 
an  opportunity  to  take  an  important 
step  in  that  direction. 

We  must  send  the  message  that  it  is 
time  for  a  change  in  the  manner  In 
which  our  economic  relations  have 
been  conducted.  As  a  practical  matter, 
issues  of  trade  and  issues  of  military 
cooperation  are  now  linked.  The  eco- 
nomic and  commercial  factors  must  be 
taken  Into  consideration  In  making  de- 
fense cooperation  decisions.  The  Japa- 
nese Government  clearly  understands 
this  and  acts  accordingly.  The  United 
States  must  as  well. 

FSX  AND  THE  PRAYING  MANTIS 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  there  Is 
a  fatal  flaw  in  the  efforts  of  the  ad- 
ministration to  give  away  our  Ameri- 
can technology  on  the  FSX  fighter 
plane  to  the  Japanese. 

That  flaw  is  that  the  American  ne- 
gotiators have  taken  the  short  run 
view.  Several  of  my  colleagues  and  I 
have  argued  that  the  long-nm  view  is 
vital  in  this  matter— vital  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  American  aerospace  in- 
dustry, vital  to  the  overall  well-being 
of  the  American  economy. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  cite  a 
new  book  on  Japan  that  makes  some 
telling  points  that  are  right  on  the 
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mark  on  this  PSX  proposed  deal.  In  a 
moment,  I  am  going  to  cite  some  of 
those  very  salient  points.  But  first,  I 
would  like  to  say  I  would  like  to  see 
the  folks  at  the  State  Department  and 
the  Defense  Department  focus  on 
some  key  points  in  this  book. 

I  have  not  tried  to  digest  the  entire 
volume.  Mr.  President,  and  it  is  truly  a 
weighty  treatment  of  a  weighty  sub- 
ject. Some  observers  would  immediate- 
ly say  it  is  a  dull  book.  There  is  an  im- 
portant distinction  I  have  discovered 
over  the  years,  Mr.  President:  There  is 
unimportant  dull,  and  there  is  impor- 
tant dull.  If  the  experts  view  the  book 
as  dull,  I  want  them  to  know  that 
"The  Enigma  of  Japanese  Power,"  by 
Karel  Van  Wolferen  is  important  read- 
ing. At  least  I  have  found  it  so  in  rela- 
tion to  the  FSX  package  the  adminis- 
tration is  trying  to  peddle  up  here  on 
the  hill. 

Let  me  quote  from  the  book,  Mr. 
President: 

The  greatest  apparent  international  ad- 
vantage the  Japanese  system  has  enjoyed  so 
far  lies  in  Western  misconceptions  concern- 
ing the  Nature  of  the  Japanese  challenge. 
The  United  States  has  been  especially  vul- 
nerable to  Japan's  industrial  onslaught  in 
that  the  U.S.  Government  agencies  oversee- 
ing its  interests  in  this  respect  have  no  insti- 
tutional memory.  Every  two  years  or  so.  new 
sets  of  U.S.  officials  must  learn  afresh  that 
the  Japanese  economy  does  not  operate  in 
the  same  way  as  our  own.  Hence  the  contin- 
ued self-imposed  handicap  of  doctrinal  ad- 
herence to  inapplicable  free-trade  theories. 
The  result  has  been  misguided  stopgap  poli- 
cies. *  •  * 

What  the  author  is  saying,  Mr. 
I*resident,  is  that  our  negotiators  are 
easily  hornswoggled  in  deals  with  the 
Japanese.  The  plain  fact  is  that  we  do 
not  think  the  way  the  Japanese  think. 
We  do  not  take  the  long-range  view 
the  Japanese  take  in  the  negotiations. 
Another  plain  fact  is  that  the  Japa- 
nese economy  truly  does  not  operate 
the  way  our  American  economy  works. 
In  short,  Mr.  President,  we  end  up 
with  misguided  stopgap  policies  and 
the  Japanese  end  up  with  another  in- 
dustrial base  in  their  economy  to  the 
detriment  of  our  manufacturing  indus- 
try and  our  competitive  edge  in  trade. 
We  end  up  looking  at  the  short  end  of 
the  stick  when  the  long  end  of  the 
stick  is  what  we  should  be  concentrat- 
ing on,  least  we  end  up  with  no  stick  at 
all. 

Let  us  look  at  this  deal  after  it's 
been  in  effect  for  a  while.  The  way  the 
deal  is  skewed  presently,  we  will  get  40 
percent  of  whatever  transpires.  The 
Japanese,  however,  will  have  our  tech- 
nology. They  will  build  these  planes  in 
Japan.  They  will  sell  them  abroad. 
The  author  of  the  book  I've  cited 
points  out  another  important  fact: 
The  Japanese  move  into  foreign  mar- 
kets with  rock-bottom  prices.  After 
this  deal  gets  rolling  real  good,  Mr. 
President,  we  will  wake  up  to  find  a 
brand  spanking  new  aerospace  indus- 


try in  Japan,  a  new  trade  competitor 
in  the  world  and  a  bad  case  of  how  did 
we  ever  let  this  happen  jitters  once  it 
is  too  late  to  do  anything  about  it. 

Maybe  I  can  best  sum  up  the  point 
made  in  this  book  that  is  so  relevant 
to  the  FSX  deal.  Keyes  Beech  hit  di- 
rectly upon  the  point  in  his  thought- 
ful review  of  the  book  when  he  posed 
the  key  question  I  find  pertinent  to 
this  debate.  The  question  is  this:  Is  it 
possible  for  international  free  trade  to 
survive  when  the  West,  and  particular- 
ly the  United  States,  does  not  have  a 
trade  strategy  to  match  that  of  Japan, 
especially  when  the  Japanese  target 
and  kill  off  entire  industries  in  a  host 
country? 

And  how  do  the  Japanese  kill  off 
entire  industries?  Accordingly  to 
Charles  Furguson,  a  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology  postdoctoral  re- 
search associate,  the  Japanese  do  it 
this  way: 

Strategically,  the  system  involves  exclu- 
sion of  foreign  competitors:  systematic  ac- 
quisition of  external  technology:  rapid 
design  cycles  and  short  product  life  spans:  a 
progression  from  technically  mature,  low- 
cost  mass  markets  to  advanced  and  differen- 
tiated high-technology  markets;  flexible 
mass  production  of  related  but  customized 
products,  and  long-term  links  with  other  do- 
mestic industries  and  suppliers.  It  has 
proved  an  excellent  system  for  highly  inte- 
grated, computerized  production  processes 
and  is  especially  well  suited  to  high-technol- 
ogy industries,  where  competition  takes 
place  in  global  markets  that  are  volatile  and 
differentiated. 

Furguson  further  states  that  histori- 
cally, with  the  aid  of  cooperation  be- 
tween industry,  finance,  and  the  gov- 
ernment, Japanese  high-technology 
firms  "systematically  excluded  United 
States  firms  from  Japanese  markets; 
imported,  copied,  and  stole  United 
States  technologies;  and  eventually 
launched  export  drives  into  the  Ameri- 
can market." 

The  fact  that  the  Japanese  target 
countries  and  target  industries  when  it 
is  to  their  advantage  is  a  very  real  phe- 
nomenon that  we  Americans— and  es- 
pecially our  negotiators— ignore  at  our 
peril,  Mr.  President.  This  business  of 
targeting  an  industry,  killing  it  off  in  a 
host  country  and  usurping  the  market 
in  international  trade  calls  to  mind 
the  praying  mantis,  Mr.  President. 
The  praying  mantis  is  opportunistic, 
tackling  anything  that  looks  edible. 
The  mantis  fools  its  prey  because  it 
raises  its  front  legs  as  if  praying.  This 
marks  the  position  of  the  mantis  when 
it  is  hunting.  Once  the  mantis  stops 
praying  and  starts  eating,  everything 
disappears  from  view.  That's  what  is 
happening  on  the  FSX,  Mr.  President. 
I  asked  by  staff  to  check,  and  I  must 
report  here  today  that  the  praying 
mantis  is  a  part  of  the  landscape  in 
Japan. 

My  plea  to  our  American  negotiators 
is  twofold,  Mr.  President.  I  ask  them 
to  read  the  relevant  parts  of  this  new 


book  dealing  with  the  enigma  of 
Japan.  Secondly,  I  ask  that  they  be 
fully  aware  of  the  presence  of  the 
praying  mantis  in  Japan.  My  counsel 
is  this:  Be  wary  of  this  deal  on  the 
FSX  fighter.  America  and  Americans 
stand  to  lose  far  too  much  to  let  this 
deal  become  a  reality.  It  will  become  a 
matter  of  our  everlasting  regret  as  a 
Nation  if  we  give  away  our  technology, 
if  we  give  away  our  competitive  edge 
in  trade,  if  we  hand  the  Japanese  a 
whole  new  industry  without  getting 
anything  worth  one  whit  of  value  in 
return.  The  mantis  appears  to  be  pray- 
ing before  it  strikes.  Let  us  never,  ever 
forget  that.  We  will  be  sorry  unto  our 
last  days  if  we  do. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading  and 
was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  having  been  read  the 
third  time,  the  question  is,  shall  the 
joint  resolution  pass? 

So  the  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res. 
113)  as  amended,  was  passed,  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.J.  Res.  113 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled, 

SEtTlOS      1       (((DEVELOPMENT      OK     THE      FSX 
WEAPON  SYSTEM. 

(a)  In  General.— The  President  shall 
ensure  that  all  technology,  defense  articles, 
and  defense  services  provided  by  the  United 
States  or  any  United  States  corporation  or 
entity  to  Japan  pursuant  to  the  agreement 
described  in  subsection  <b)  to  codevelop  the 
Support  Fighter  Experimental  (FSX) 
weapon  system  shall  be  subject  to  the  re- 
quirements of  subsections  (a),  (c).  and  (d)  of 
section  3  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act. 

(b)  Description  of  Agreement.— The 
agreement  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  is 
the  agreement  for  which  the  President  sub- 
mitted a  certification  pursuant  to  section 
36(d)  of  the  Arms  Exports  Control  Act  on 
May  1,  1989  (transmittal  no.  MC-9-89). 

SEC.    2.    COPRODICTION    OF    THE    FSX    WEAPON 
SYSTEM. 

(a)  In  General.— In  the  event  that  the 
United  States  and  Japan  seek  to  coproduce 
the  FSX  weapon  system— 

(1)  the  United  States  and  Japan  shall  ne- 
gotiate and  sign  a  Memorandum  of  Under- 
standing (MOU)  containing  the  terms  and 
conditions  for  that  coproduction:  and 

(2)  such  MOU  shall— 

(A)  prohibit  the  transfer  to  Japan  of  criti- 
cal engine  technologies  (including,  but  not 
limited  to,  hot  section  and  digital  fuel  con- 
trol technologies);  and 

(B)  prohibit  the  sale  or  retransfer  by 
Japan  of  the  FSX  weapon  system  or  any  of 
its  major  subcomponents  codeveloped  or  co- 
produced  with  the  United  States. 

(b)  Application  of  Arms  Export  Control 
A<rr.— Technology,  defense  articles,  and  de- 
fense services  resulting  from  any  coproduc- 
tion of  the  FSX  weapon  system  by  the 
United  States  and  Japan  shall  be  subject  to 
the  requirements  of  subsections  (a),  (c).  and 
(d)  of  section  3  of  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act. 
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(c)  Policy  on  Dinrn)  States  Work- 
SHABK.— It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
any  Memorandum  of  Understanding  (MOU) 
between  the  United  States  and  Japan  on  co- 
production  should  specify  that  the  United 
States  share  of  the  total  value  of  the  copro- 
duction  shall  be  not  less  than  40  percent  of 
that  value,  including  the  value  of  manufac- 
turing spare  parts  and  other  support  items 
which  are  part  of  the  lifetime  maintenance 
costs  of  the  FSX  weapon  system. 

SEC  3.  GAO  REPORT. 

(a)  IM  GKNKRA1-— Beginning  6  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  joint  res- 
olution, and  every  12  months  thereafter,  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
after  consultation  with  appropriate  officials 
of  United  States  agencies  represented  on 
the  Technical  Steering  Committee,  shall 
submit  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittees on  Foreign  Relations,  Armed  Serv- 
ices. Commerce.  Science  and  Transporta- 
tion, and  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs of  the  Senate  a  report  describing  the 
progress  made  in  implementing  the  Memo- 
randum of  Understanding  (MOU)  between 
the  United  States  Department  of  Defense 
and  the  Japan  Defense  Agency  on  Coopera- 
tion in  the  Development  of  the  FSX 
Weapon  System,  signed  on  November  29. 
1988.  and  related  documents  thereto. 

Such  report  shall  state— 

(1)  whether  any  technology  involved  in 
development  of  the  FSX  weapon  system  has 
been  transferred  to  the  Japanese  space 
shuttle  program  or  any  other  part  of  the 
Japanese  aviation  sector  aerospace  technol- 
ogy; 

(2)  whether  any  technology  has  been  di- 
verted to  any  third  party  country  unauthor- 
ized to  receive  such  techology.  in  violation 
of  the  license  and  technology  assistance 
agreement  for  the  FSX  weapon  system;  and 

(3)  whether  any  such  technology  has  been 
made  available,  legally  or  illegally,  to  adver- 
saries who  could  use  such  technology  to  the 
detriment  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganization (NATO),  the  United  States,  any 
other  member  country  of  NATO.  Japan. 
Australia,  or  New  Zealand. 

(b)  DKniirnoN— For  purjjoses  of  this  sub- 
section, the  term  "Technical  Steering  Com- 
mittee" refer  to  the  FSX  Technical  Steering 
Committee  established  jointly  by  the  Japan 
Defense  Agency  and  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

SEC.  4.  IMPACT  OF  MOVS  RELATING  TO  THE  FSX 
WEAPON  SYSTEM  ON  THE  COMPETI- 
TIVE POSITION  OF  THE  I'NITED 
STATES. 

(a)  SouciTATioN  or  Recommendations.— 
In  the  implementation  of  the  Memorandum 
of  Understanding  (MOU)  and  related  agree- 
ments between  the  United  States  and  Japan 
regarding  the  codevelopment  of  the  FSX 
weapon  system,  and  in  the  negotiation,  re- 
negotiation, and  implementation  of  future 
memoranda  of  understanding  and  related 
agreements  concerning  coproduction  of  the 
FSX  weapon  system,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense shall  regularly  solicit  and  consider 
comments  or  recommendations  from  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  with  respect  to  the 
commercial  implications  of  such  agreements 
and  the  potential  impact  on  the  internation- 
al competitive  position  of  United  States  in- 
dustry. 

(b)  Rcvikw  by  Secretary  op  Commerce.— 
Whenever  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  has 
reason  to  believe  that  any  such  memoran- 
dum of  understanding  or  related  agreement 
has,  or  threatens  to  have,  a  significant  ad- 
verse Impact  on  the  international  competi- 


tive position  of  United  States  industry,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  may  request  a 
review  of  the  agreement.  If.  as  a  result  of 
the  review,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  de- 
termines that  the  strategic  commercial  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  are  not  being 
served,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall 
recommend  to  the  President  any  modifica- 
tion to  the  agreement  he  deems  necessary  to 
ensure  an  appropriate  balance  of  interests. 

(c)  Consideration  op  Recommendations.— 
(1)  The  President  shall  consider  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
concerning— 

(A)  the  commercial  implications  of  any 
such  memorandum  of  understanding  or  re- 
lated agreement,  and 

(B)  the  potential  impact  on  the  interna- 
tional competitive  position  of  United  States 
industry. 

in  determining  whether  such  memorandum 
of  understanding  or  related  agreement  shall 
be  Implemented  or  agreed  upon. 

(2)  Any  such  memorandum  of  understand- 
ing or  related  agreement  shall  not  be  imple- 
mented or  agreed  upon  if  the  President  de- 
termines that  such  agreement  is  likely  to 
have  a  significant  adverse  impact  on  United 
States  industry  that  outweighs  the  benefits 
of  implementing  or  entering  into  such  an 
agreement. 

SE('.  5.  DEFINITIONS. 

As  used  in  this  joint  resolution,  the  terms 
"defense  article"  and  "defense  service"  shall 
have  the  same  meanings  as  are  given  to 
those  terms  in  paragraph  (3)  and  (4),  respec- 
tively, of  section  47  of  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
joint  resolution,  as  amended,  was 
passed. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
I  voted  to  go  forward  with  the  joint 
United  States-Japanese  development 
of  the  PSX  fighter  aircraft  because  I 
believe  it  is  in  our  commercial  and  na- 
tional security  interests,  and  because 
it  will  create  jobs  in  this  country. 

Under  the  agreement,  U.S.  firms  will 
receive  40  percent  of  the  work  share  in 
the  development  phase  of  the  aircraft, 
estimated  to  be  worth  $480  million. 
When  the  PSX  goes  into  production, 
the  U.S.  work  share  will  be  about  40 
percent  of  the  value  of  the  project,  es- 
timated to  be  about  $2  billion.  So.  the 
FSX  deal  will  mean  $2.5  billion  in 
business  for  the  United  States  and  at 
least  22,700  man  years  in  employment, 
the  same  benefit  to  our  trade  deficit 
that  would  have  resulted  from  off-the- 
shelf  purchase  of  our  F-16's. 

All  Japanese  technological  develop- 
ments that  are  based  on  U.S.  technolo- 
gy will  flow  back  to  the  United  States 
at  no  cost.  In  four  areas— radar,  elec- 
tronic countermeasures,  inertial  navi- 
gation, and  mission  computer  hard- 
ware, the  technology  used  will  be  en- 
tirely Japanese,  and  the  United  States 
can  buy  it  if  it  wants.  All  other  tech- 
nology is,  by  definition.  United  States 
technology,  and  any  improvements  the 
Japanese  make  on  it  flow  back  to  the 


United  States  free  of  cost.  A  Technical 
Steering  Committee  consisting  of  de- 
fense representatives  of  the  two  gov- 
ernments, and  one  from  Commerce,  is 
established  to  oversee  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  agreements  and  to  monitor 
the  use  of  the  technology  by  the  two 
contractors. 

Further,  Japan  will  contribute  130 
highly  advanced  aircraft  to  the  de- 
fense of  the  Northwest  Pacific  in  the 
1990's.  Japan's  defense  establishment 
will  remain  heavily  dependent  on 
United  States  weapons  technology  for 
the  remainder  of  this  century. 

Opponents  of  this  deal  argue  that 
Japan  should  buy  the  F-16  off  the 
shelf  to  narrow  the  trade  gap  between 
the  two  countries.  Let  me  make  clear 
that  I,  too,  would  have  preferred  that 
the  Japanese  buy  our  F-16's  off  the 
shelf.  But  that  is  just  not  in  the  cards. 

Japan's  alternative  to  the  joint  PSX 
development  agreement  is  to  develop 
its  own  advanced  fighter,  their  initial 
preference,  or  to  codevelop  with 
Europe.  That  might  take  longer,  but  it 
would  leave  American  firms  and  work- 
ers in  the  cold.  Japan  would  never 
have  bought  the  F-16  off  the  shelf.  It 
has  not  purchased  that  way  since  the 
1950's,  and  all  the  indications  at  the 
outset  of  the  negotiations  were  that  it 
would  not  do  so  again. 

The  FSX  deal  will  actually  help  the 
trade  deficit.  We'll  get  about  $480  mil- 
lion from  the  codevelopment  and  $2 
billion  from  the  production  phase. 
That  translates  into  $2.5  billion  in 
Japanese  business  the  United  States 
would  not  have  without  the  agree- 
ment, approximately  the  same  as  the 
dollar  value  of  a  straight  sale  of  F- 
16's.  Buying  130  planes  off  the  shelf  at 
about  $20  million  apiece  would  yield 
us  about  $2.5  billion. 

Opponents  of  the  sale  argue  that  it 
will  aid  the  development  of  the  Japa- 
nese aerospace  industry,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  a  civilian  aircraft  manu- 
facturing capability.  But  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  aerospace  industry, 
the  Aerospace  Industry  Association, 
support  the  agreement.  So  do  the  two 
major  U.S.  commercial  aircraft  build- 
ers, Boeing  and  McDonnell  Douglas. 
Why  would  they  do  so  if  they  believed 
that  this  agreement  would  contribute 
to  the  creation  of  a  Japanese  competi- 
tor? 

In  fact,  most  aircraft  experts  believe 
there  is  very  little  technology  directly 
transferable  from  a  military  aircraft 
like  the  FSX  to  the  process  of  design- 
ing and  manufacturing  a  civilian  air- 
craft. While  it  is  well  known  that  the 
Japanese  are  committed  to  developing 
their  own  aerospace  industry,  little  in 
the  FSX  agreement  will  contribute  di- 
rectly to  that  goal. 

Opponents  to  the  deal  argue  that 
the  United  States  is  giving  away  $7  bil- 
lion worth  of  technology  and  getting 
nothing  in  return.  But  the  F-16  did 
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not  cost  $7  billion  to  develop,  it  cost 
about  half  of  that.  And  those  expenses 
have  long  been  paid  for  by  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer.  The  United  States  is  not 
giving  away  but  is  selling  knowledge, 
and  will  recoup  development  costs 
which  were  expended  many  years  ago. 
Further,  the  United  States  is  not 
providing  its  leading  edge  technol- 
ogies. Many  of  the  technologies  used 
in  designing  and  building  the  FSX 
should  not  be  shared  with  the  Japa- 
nese, and  much  of  the  F-16  technolo- 
gy is  now  15  years  old.  In  fact,  most  of 
the  technology  to  be  transferred  in 
the  PSX  is  widely  available  in  the 
global  aerospace  market,  and  could  be 
easily  provided  by  many  European 
companies.  The  United  States  would 
not  be  providing  Japan  with  our  state- 
of-the-art  technology  on  our  latest  P- 
16's  under  the  agreement. 

In  turn,  the  deal's  opponents  have 
underestimated  the  benefits  of  what 
we  will  get  from  the  Japanese.  The  Air 
Force  and  American  companies  are 
very  interested  in  the  technologies 
that  may  be  developed,  such  as  the 
manufacturing  process  used  in  the 
radar  and  the  cocured  composite  wing. 
These  processes  are  not  currently  pos- 
sessed by  U.S.  companies.  According  to 
the  Air  Force,  the  Japanese  are  ahead 
of  us  in  cocuring  of  structural  and  sur- 
face components  of  large  and  complex 
structures.  The  Japanese  have  already 
made  a  small  wing  using  cocured  com- 
posite technology,  and  although  it's 
not  clear  that  they  will  be  able  to 
make  the  large  wing,  if  they  can't,  the 
risk  and  cost  is  all  on  them. 

In  the  process  of  designing  the  FSX, 
we  should  learn  more  about  advanced 
Japanese  technology,  including  radar 
systems  and  composite  fabrications, 
than  Japan's  aircraft  will  benefit  from 
American  advances. 

Opponents  of  the  deal  argue  that 
the  recent  revelation  that  Mitsubishi 
Heavy  Industries  helped  Ldbya  to  build 
its  chemical  weapon  plant  is  only  the 
latest  in  a  series  of  incidents  that  cast 
serious  doubt  on  Japan's  ability,  or 
willingness,  to  protect  the  sensitive 
technical  data  and  manufacturing 
technology  to  be  transferred  under 
the  agreement.  This  is  certainly  a  con- 
cern I  take  seriously.  I  believe  we  need 
to  carefully  monitor  the  agreement  to 
make  sure  that  this  concern  is  kept  in 
mind  and  continuously  assessed. 

However,  I  would  point  out  to  the 
critics  that  there  are  restrictions  on 
retransfer  of  U.S.  technologies  and 
these  controls  have  been  reaffirmed  as 
a  result  of  the  letters  of  clarification 
exchanged  between  the  two  countries. 
These  also  clarified  the  provisions  for 
flowback  of  technology,  identifying 
those  technologies  which  are  provided 
exclusively  by  the  Japanese  which  the 
United  States  may  have  access  to. 

A  Japanese-American  committee,  in- 
cluding representatives  from  Com- 
merce and  Defense,  will  ensure  that 


the  United  States  has  access  to  FSX 
technology  developed  by  Japan,  and 
that  American  engine  technology  and 
software  are  protected  as  specified  in 
the  joint  development  agreement.  If 
the  United  States  feels  that  Japan  has 
not  held  up  its  end  of  the  bargain,  the 
United  States  can  bring  the  project  to 
a  halt.  Without  the  American  fuselage 
and  engines,  there  will  be  no  FSX. 

Mr.  President,  any  agreement  is  only 
as  good  as  our  willingness  to  enforce 
it.  I  believe  the  terms  of  the  FSX  deal 
are  in  our  interest,  and  we  need  only 
make  sure  that  these  provisions  are 
vigorously  and  faithfully  enforced. 

In  short,  I  believe  this  deal  is  in 
America's  best  interests,  and  should  go 
forward. 


JAPANESE  INVOLVEMENT  IN 
LIBYAN  WEAPONS  PROGRAMS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  is  to  be  recognized.  The  Senate 
will  be  in  order.  The  Senator  from 
Alsiska  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  thank  the 
Chair.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  and  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  Senator  Bradley 
I  send  a  resolution  to  the  desk  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  resolution. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  129)  relating  to  Japa- 
nese involvement  in  Libyan  weapons  pro- 
grams. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President, 
it  is  my  understanding  that  this  reso- 
lution has  been  cleared  by  the  majori- 
ty. 

The  reason  for  the  resolution  specif- 
ically is  that  the  Toshiba  incident 
raised  concern  over  Japanese  commit- 
ment to  export  controls  enacted  for 
the  protection  of  the  Western  Alli- 
ance. These  concerns  were  revived 
when  we  learned  that  Japanese  firms 
had  basically  had  an  involvement  in 
building  the  metallurgical  complex  at 
Rabat,  which  ultimately  we  have 
reason  to  believe  were  part  of  Libya's 
chemical  weapons  effort. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  recognize 
in  the  trust  and  security  relationship 
which  we  enjoy  with  Japan  that  the 
pending  PSX  proposal  should  be  un- 
dertaken in  an  atmosphere  of  mutual 
trust  between  our  friends,  the  Japa- 
nese, and  ourselves.  Trust  is  essential 
to  the  maintenance  of  our  security  re- 
lationship. We  seek  to,  of  course,  un- 
derstand the  motivation  of  our  Japa- 
nese allies.  And  I  think  that  our  con- 
tribution to  their  defense  over  the  last 
40  years  proves  that  we  have  a  genu- 
ine interest.  We  also  hope  that  our 
Japanese  neighbors  understand  our  in- 
terests as  well,  but  we  do  have  specific 
sensitivities. 


The  resolution  calls  attention  to  our 
friends  in  Japan  to  what  we  are  sensi- 
tive to,  which  to  our  reading  is  a  form 
of  a  breach  of  mutual  trust.  It  should 
not  be  necessary  to  explain  how  we 
feel  about  chemical  weapons— this 
body  and  the  House,  the  administra- 
tion and  Americans  in  general  have 
enunciated  their  attitude  very  clear- 
ly—nor should  we  have  to  explain  to 
our  friends  how  we  feel  about  terrorist 
regimes  emanating  out  of  Libya. 

It  should  be  clear  to  everybody  in 
the  world,  including  our  friends,  the 
Japanese,  that  our  opposition  to  plac- 
ing the  means  of  packaging  and  deliv- 
ering poison  gas  into  the  hands  of 
Libyans— Mr.  President,  may  I  have 
order  and  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Rockefeller).  The  Senate  will  be  in 
order.  The  Senator  from  Alaska  is  cor- 
rect. The  Senate  will  not  proceed  until 
the  Senate  is  in  order. 
The  Senator  from  Alaska  may  pro- 
Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

I  think  we  should  not  have  to  pass 
legislation  informing  our  Japajiese 
friends  of  our  objections  to  what  their 
commercial  activities  have  done  to  aid 
the  Libyan  chemical  effort.  However, 
it  is  necessary  that  before  we  embark 
on  the  very  significant  FSX  arrange- 
ment we  have  some  clear  understand- 
ing. We  must  understand  each  other 
on  the  specific  point  where  we  have 
seen  testimony  in  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  centered  on  whether 
the  various  terms  of  the  deal  are  clear- 
ly stated.  Well,  we  have  lots  of  ques- 
tions on  this.  This  body  has  gone  over 
that  at  great  length. 

We  know  in  1990  for  instance  that 
there  is  going  to  be  another  agreement 
that  will  necessitate  MOU's  before 
production  is  to  be  initiated  on  the 
FSX  fighter.  It  is  not  necessarily  clear 
what  that  agreement  will  contain. 
Much  is  unclear  about  the  FSX  deal. 
Much  is  left  to  negotiate. 

I  congratulate  my  colleagues,  the 
junior  Senator  from  New  York,  and 
the  Senator  from  Illinois,  for  bringing 
these  points  out  in  this  discussion  as 
well  as  the  senior  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  through  the  last  action  of 
this  body. 

The  amendment  sends  a  clear  signal 
to  our  friends  in  Japan  making  it  per- 
fectly clear  how  we  feel  about  past  ac- 
tions with  respect  to  the  Libyan  chem- 
ical warfare  program  and  how  we 
would  feel  about  any  further  Japanese 
assistance  to  that  program. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  anything 
more  than  pure  conMnunication.  The 
resolution  is  not  binding.  It  does  not 
require  the  Japanese  Government  to 
do  anything  that  they  could  not  easily 
do.  This  simply  clears  the  air.  and 
clears    the    communications    between 
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our    two    parties.    That    is    ttie    very 
nature  of  friendship. 

I  would  also  in  conclusion  call  my 
colleagues'  attention  to  the  reality 
that  very  few  Japanese  activities  occur 
overseas  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
Japanese  Government  through  the  or- 
ganization of  MITI  which  basically 
controls  their  activities. 

So  I  urge  in  conclusion  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  sending  a  very 
clear  communication  as  we  embark 
upon  this  important  agreement  with 
our  allies  in  Japan. 

Mr.  DIXON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  con- 
trols the  time. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Will  my  friend  from 
Rhode  Island  yield  3  minutes? 

Mr.  PET  J..  Yes. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  for  yielding  me  3 
minutes. 

I  support,  may  I  say,  what  is  being 
done  by  my  friend  from  Alaska.  But  I 
want  my  colleagues  and  the  folics  in 
the  country  to  know  that  the  discus- 
sion we  are  having  here  which  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  is  now 
unanimously  endorsing  is  a  resolution 
that  recognizes  that  the  Japanese 
were  involved  in  the  nerve  gas  plant  in 
Libya,  and  the  information,  the  classi- 
fied information  that  we  carmot  spell 
out  in  full  on  this  floor,  is  that  Mitsu- 
bishi, which  will  be  involved  in  this 
deal  without  question,  is  involved  as 
well  in  the  manufacture  of  canisters 
for  the  nerve  gas  to  be  used  against 
their  enemies  in  the  Mideast. 

So  let  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
know  that  when  we  adopt  this  resolu- 
tion we  are  adopting  as  fact  what  this 
Senator  and  others  have  said  on  this 
floor,  that  they  have  been  involved  in 
Libya  against  the  interests  of  the 
United  States.  Mitsubishi  has  been  in- 
volved. Toshiba  was  involved,  and  gave 
the  secret  submarine  technology  to 
the  Soviet  Union  against  the  interests 
of  the  United  States  at  a  cost  to  the 
American  taxpayers  of  $3  billion,  plac- 
ing at  risk  every  man  and  woman  in 
America  on  the  high  seas  of  the  world. 

I  want  to  say  it  is  a  final  message 
that  ought  to  be  made  in  the  Record. 
This  is  a  bad  deal.  The  Senate  narrow- 
ly rejected  the  resolution  of  disapprov- 
al. The  Senate  wisely  overwhelmingly 
adopted  a  resolution  of  approval  with 
very  tight  constraints,  and  I  say  this 
will  always  be  remembered  as  one  of 
the  truly,  truly  bad  deals  for  America. 

I  support  the  resolution  by  my 
friend  from  Alaska.  It  is  wisely  done. 
It  is  well  put.  and  it  should  be  adopted 
by  all  100  Senators. 

The  PRESIDING   OFFICER.   Who 
yields  time? 
Mr.  PELL  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 


Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  go  over  this  resolu- 
tion. Some  small  changes  were  made 
in  it  by  the  Senator  from  Alaska.  I 
think  on  balance  it  Is  a  good  resolu- 
tion, and  we  are  prepared  to  yield  back 
our  time.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  yield  back  his 
remaining  time?  The  Senator  does. 

All  time  is  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  129)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble 
reads  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  129 

Whereas.  Libya's  chemical  weajjons  pro- 
gram has  been  using  a  metal-fabrication  fa- 
cility that  Japanese  corporations  helped  to 
equip  at  the  Rabta  technical-industrial  com- 
plex; and 

Whereas,  the  past  association  of  Japanese 
corporations  with  this  metal-fabrication  fa- 
cility at  Rabta  revived  doubts  about  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  Japan's  control  over  strategic 
technologies;  and 

Whereas,  Japanese  corporations  ended  all 
activities  associated  with  this  facility  when 
the  Government  of  Japan  advised  them,  on 
the  basis  of  information  provided  by  the 
United  States,  that  the  Government  of 
Libya  was  using  it  for  chemical  weapons; 
and 

Whereas,  Japanese  assistance,  in  any 
form,  to  the  Libyan  chemical  weapons  pro- 
gram would,  in  the  future,  undermine  the 
trust  and  confidence  necessary  for  the  secu- 
rity relationship  between  the  United  States 
and  Japan:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  proposed  export  of  technol- 
ogy, defense  articles  or  defense  services  pur- 
suant to  an  agreement  with  Japan  to  co- 
develop  or  coproduce  the  Support  Fighter 
Exp>erimentaU  [PSXl  shall  not  be  implement- 
ed until  the  President  of  the  United  States 
receives  assurances  from  the  Government  of 
Japan,  and  transmits  those  assurances  to 
the  Chairman  and  ranking  member  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
that: 

1.  No  Japanese  ijersonnel  are  involved 
with  any  aspect  of  chemical  weapons  pro- 
duction in  Libya;  and 

2.  No  assistance  of  any  kind  will  be  provid- 
ed, in  the  future,  to  the  Rabta  complex  or 
to  any  other  part  of  the  Libya  chemical 
weapons  program  by  any  Japanese  corpora- 
tion. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIXON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

ORDEa<  OP  PROCEDUKK 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
all  finished  with  the  work  on  this.  My 
distinguished  colleague  on  the  other 
side  and  I  have  been  asked  by  the 
leadership  on  the  two  sides  to  do  the 


cleanup  work  in  a  moment.  We  will 
but,  Mr.  President,  we  have  to  step  off 
the  floor,  and  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum  only  for  a  brief  couple  of 
minutes. 

Mr.  CHAPEE.  Mr.  President.  I 
wonder  if  he  will  hold  on  that.  I  have 
a  piece  of  legislation  which  I  would 
like  to  introduce. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  if  my 
friend  will  yield,  we  are  delighted  for 
him  to  take  up  time  for  several  min- 
utes while  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
and  I  are  off  the  floor  for  about  3  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  CHAPEE.  Let  us  put  it  in  a 
gentler  fashion.  "Take  up"— why  do 
we  not  say  the  Senator  is  delighted  to 
have  me  have  the  opportunity  to  in- 
troduce the  worthwhile  piece  of  legis- 
lation, with  the  accompanying  materi- 
al? 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  am  truly  delighted, 
and  may  I  say  I  only  regret  that  I  am 
leaving  the  floor  and  cannot  be  fur- 
ther enlightened  for  the  first  few  mo- 
ments. But  I  look  forward  in  the 
future  to  being  enlightened  by  my 
friend  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Good.  I  will  make 
sure  the  Senator  receives  copies  of  all 
of  this. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Chafee  pertain- 
ing to  the  introduction  of  legislation 
are  located  in  today's  Record  under 
"Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions.") 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  speak  as  if  in  morning 
business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senator  may  pro- 
ceed. 


SPECIAL  FAVORS  SHOULD  BE 
REMOVED  FROM  SAVINGS  AND 
LOAN  BILL 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
read  with  alarm  and  disappointment 
that  the  House  has  added  to  the  sav- 
ings and  loan  bill  numerous  special  ex- 
emptions for  individual  institutions. 
The  practical  affect  of  such  provisions 
is  to  put  well-cormected  individuals 
above  the  law.  Mr.  President  this  must 
not  be  tolerated. 

Such  favoritism  threatens  the  credi- 
bility of  Congress.  Surely  no  one  can 
forget  the  public  outcry  against  the 
favors  bestowed  in  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1986.  Citizens  felt  cheated  when 
asked  to  comply  with  laws  from  which 
well-connected  individuals  were  ex- 
cluded. They  read  with  outrage  how 
lobbyists  were  paid  enormous  fees  and 
flaunted  their  ability  to  carve  out  ex- 
emptions. This  fiasco  must  not  be  re- 
peated. The  average  citizen  views  such 
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favoritism  as  little  more  than  orga- 
nized and  sanctioned  bribery.  The 
taint  of  such  favoritism  stains  not  only 
the  Members  who  sponsored  the  ex- 
ceptions but  all  of  Congress  for  allow- 
ing it  to  occur. 

I  have  no  doubt  the  public  rebellion 
against  the  pay  raise  was  fueled  in 
large  part  by  the  resentment  against 
Congress  for  permitting  favoritism  at 
the  expense  of  the  common  taxpayer. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  the  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Banking  Committee, 
Senator  Riegle,  has  announced  he  will 
remove  all  clauses  bestowing  special 
favors.  We  should  all  support  him  in 
this  effort.  When  the  conference  bill 
reaches  the  floor,  we  must  insist  that 
any  special  exemption  be  detailed  and 
its  presence,  as  well  as  the  actual 
name  of  its  beneficiary,  be  fully  ex- 
plained. There  should  be  no  provision 
that  cannot  withstand  public  debate. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  threat  of  this 
scrutiny  will  be  such  that  when  the 
bill  emerges  from  conference  we  can 
all  be  assured  that  no  one  is  placed 
above  the  law  because  of  their  connec- 
tions or  money. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT RECEIVED  DURING 
RECESS 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  January  3.  1989,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate,  on  May  12,  1989, 
during  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  re- 
ceived a  message  from  the  I*resident  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  a  nom- 
ination; which  was  referred  to  the 
Conunittee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

(The  nomination  received  on  May 
12,  1989  is  printed  in  today's  Record  at 
the  end  of  the  Senate  proceedings.) 


sage  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  an  accompany- 
ing report;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  transmit  the  annual 
report  of  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation for  Fiscal  Year  1988.  This 
report  describes  research  supported  by 
the  Foundation  in  the  mathematical, 
physical,  biological,  social,  behavioral, 
and  computer  sciences;  engineering; 
and  education  in  those  fields. 

Achievements  such  as  the  ones  de- 
scribed here  are  the  basis  for  much  of 
our  Nation's  strength— its  economic 
growth,  national  security,  and  the 
overall  well-being  of  our  people. 

Federal  investments  in  research  and 
development  should  be  increased  even 
beyond  the  current  strong  levels.  Such 
investments  should  focus  on  basic  re- 
search. 

As  we  move  into  the  1990's,  the 
Foundation  will  continue  its  efforts  to 
expand  our  Nation's  research  achieve- 
ments, our  productivity,  and  our  abili- 
ty to  remain  competitive  in  world  mar- 
kets through  innovation  and  discover- 
ies. 

I  commend  the  Foundation's  work  to 
you. 

George  Bush. 

The  White  House.  May  16,  1989. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Kalbaugh,  one  of 
his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session  the  F»residing 
Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  mes- 
sages from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations 
which  were  referred  to  the  appropri- 
ate committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  NA- 
TIONAL SCIENCE  FOUNDA- 
TION—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT— PM  44 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER    laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 


S.  968.  An  act  to  delay  the  effective  date 
of  section  27  of  the  Office  of  Federal  Pro- 
curement Policy  Act. 

ENROLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Speaker  has  signed  the  following 
enrolled  bill  and  joint  resolutions: 

S.  968.  An  act  to  delay  the  effective  date 
of  section  27  of  the  Office  of  Federal  Pro- 
curement Policy  Act; 

S.J.  Res.  37.  Joint  resolution  designiating 
the  week  beginning  May  14,  1989.  and  the 
week  beginning  May  13,  1990,  as  "National 
Osteoporosis  Week";  and 

H.J.  Res.  247.  Joint  resolution  designating 
May  29,  1989.  as  the  "National  Day  of  Re- 
membrance for  the  Victims  of  the  U.S.S. 
Iowa. " 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  January  3,  1989,  the  en- 
rolled bill  and  joint  resolutions  were 
signed  on  May  15,  1989,  during  the 
recess  of  the  Senate,  by  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OP  THE  NA- 
TIONAL ENDOWMENT  FOR  THE 
ARTS  AND  THE  NATIONAL 
COUNCIL  ON  THE  ARTS— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
PM  45 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  an  accompany- 
ing report;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Conmiittee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts 
and  Humanities  Act  of  1965,  as  amend- 
ed (20  U.S.C.  959(b)(c)),  I  transmit 
herewith  the  Armual  Report  of  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  and 
the  National  Council  on  the  Arts  for 
Fiscal  Year  1988. 

George  Bush. 
The  White  House,  May  16,  1989. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
RECEIVED  DURING  RECESS 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  January  3,  1989,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate,  on  May  15,  1989, 
during  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  re- 
ceived a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  announcing  that  the 
House  has  passed  the  following  bill, 
without  amendment: 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  12:14  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  Goetz,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  bills,  in  which  it  requests 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  7.  An  act  to  amend  the  Carl  D.  Per- 
kins Vocational  Educational  Act  to  extend 
the  authorities  contained  in  such  act 
through  the  fiscal  year  1995; 

H.R.  923.  An  act  to  redesignate  the  Feder- 
al hydropower  generating  facilities  located 
at  dam  B  on  the  Neches  River  at  Town 
Bluff,  TX,  as  the  "Robert  Douglas  Willis 
Hydropower  Project"; 

H.R.  2119.  An  act  to  authorize  the  ex- 
change of  certain  Federal  public  land  in 
Madison  County.  IL;  and 

H.R.  2178.  An  act  to  designate  lock  and 
dam  numbered  4  on  the  Arkansas  River. 
AR,  as  the  "Emmett  Sanders  Lock  and 
Dam." 


MEASURES  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  read  the 
first  and  second  times  by  unanimous 
consent,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

H.R.  7.  An  act  to  amend  the  Carl  D.  Per- 
kins Vocational  Educational  Act  to  extend 
the  authorities  contained  in  such  act 
through  the  fiscal  year  1995:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Liabor  and  Human  Resources. 

H.R.  923.  An  act  to  redesignate  the  Feder- 
al hydropower  generating  facilities  located 
at  dam  B  on  the  Neches  River  at  Towti 
Bluff.  TX,  as  the  "Robert  Douglas  Willis 
Hydropower  Project";  to  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works. 

H.R.  2119.  An  act  to  aurhorize  the  ex 
change  of  certain  Federal   public  land   in 
Madison  County.  IL:  to  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works. 

H.R.  2178.  An  act  to  designate  lock  and 
dam  numbered  4  on  the  Arkansas  River. 
AR,  as  the  "Emmett  Sanders  Lock  and 
Dam";  to  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works. 
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ENROLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  report- 
ed that  on  May  15.  1989,  he  had  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bill  and 
joint  resolution: 

S.  968.  An  act  to  delay  the  effective  date 
of  section  27  of  the  Office  of  Federal  Pro- 
curement Policy  Act;  and 

SJ.  Res.  37.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  beginning  May  14.  1989.  and  the 
week  beginning  May  13,  1990,  as  "National 
Osteoporosis  Prevention  Week." 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

EC-1124.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  U.S.  Senate,  transmitting  pur- 
suant to  law,  the  full  and  complete  state- 
ment of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of 
the  Senate,  showing  in  detail  the  items  of 
expense  under  proper  appropriations,  the 
aggregate  thereof,  and  exhibiting  the  exact 
condition  of  all  public  moneys  received,  paid 
out,  and  remaining  in  his  possession  from 
October  1.  1988.  through  March  31.  1989:  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  table. 


UMI 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  HOLLINGS,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation: 

Phillip  D.  Brady,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Gener- 
al Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation; 

Galen  Joseph  Reser,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Transportation; 

David  Philip  Prosperi.  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Transportation; 

Thomas  Jones  CoUamore.  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Commerce;  and 

Michael  Rucker  E)arby.  of  Texas,  to  be 
Under  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Ek;onomic 
Affairs. 

(The  above  nominations  were  report- 
ed with  the  recommendation  that  they 
be  confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominees' 
commitment  to  respond  to  requests  to 
appear  and  testify  before  any  duly 
constituted  conmiittee  of  the  Senate.) 

By  Mr.  LEAHY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Porestrj-: 

Alan  Charles  Raul,  of  New  York,  to  be 
General  Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture: 

Richard  Thomas  Crowder.  of  Minnesota, 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation; 

Jack  Callihan  Pamell,  of  California,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation; 

Franklin  Eugene  Bailey,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture; 

Charles  E.  Hess,  of  California,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Agriculture;  and 

Jo  Ann  D.  Smith,  of  Florida,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Agriculture. 


(The  above  nominations  were  report- 
ed with  the  recommendation  that  they 
be  confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominees' 
commitment  to  respond  to  requests  to 
appear  and  testify  before  any  duly 
constituted  conunittee  of  the  Senate.) 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs: 

Frank  Quill  Nebeker.  of  Virginia,  to  be 
chief  judge  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Veterans 
Appeals  for  the  term  of  15  years. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILI^  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  PELL  (by  request): 
S.  989.  A  bill  to  provide  for  participation 
by  the  United  States  in  a  capital  increase  of 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank,  and 
for  other  purt>oses;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

By    Mr.    WILSON    (for    himself.    Mr. 
BoREN.  and  Mr.  Humphrey): 
S.  990.  A  bill  to  restrict  the  use  of  congres- 
sional frank  for  mass  mailings  and  newslet- 
ters/ to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration. 

By  Mr.  WIRTH; 
S.  991.  A  bill  to  continue  the  suspension  of 
the  duty  on  d-6-Methoxy-a-methyl-2- 
naphthaleneacetic  acid  and  its  sodium  salt; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  CRANSTON: 
S.  992.  A  bill  to  amend  Section  8e  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  (U.S.C.  608e- 
1).  reenacted  with  amendments  by  the  Agri- 
cultural Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937 
so  as  to  add  kiwi  fruit,  peaches,  pears,  nec- 
tarines, and  plums  to  the  list  of  imported 
commodities  that  must  meet  the  minimum 
quality  standards  of  domestically  produced 
fruits,  vegetable  and  specialty  crops:  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry. 

By     Mr      KOHL     (for     himself.     Mr. 
Pryor.    Mr.    Hatfield.    Mr.    Glenn. 
and  Mr.  Leahy): 
S.  993.  A  bill  to  implement  the  Convention 
on  the  Prohibition  of  the  Development.  Pro 
duction.  and  Stockpiling  of  Bacteriological 
(Biological)  and  Toxin  Weapons  and  Their 
Destruction,  by  prohibiting  certain  conduct 
relating  to  biological  weapons,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  METZENBAUM  (for  himself. 
Mr.     Thurmond.     Mr.     Simon.     Mr. 
DeConcini.     Mr.     Leahy,    and     Mr. 
Hatch  ): 
S.  994.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clayton  Act  re- 
garding  interlocking  directorates  and  offi- 
cers; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  METZENBAUM   (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Thurmond): 
S.  995.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clayton  and 
Sherman    Acts    regarding    antitrust    proce- 
dures; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  METZENBAUM; 
S.  996.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clayton  Act  re 
garding  damages  for  the  United  States;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

By  Mr  MITCHELL  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Daschle): 
S.  997.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIIl  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  eligibility 
for  home  health  services  on  the  basis  of  a 
need  for  occupational  therapy;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 


By    Mr.    PRYOR    (for    himself.    Mr. 

Heflin.  Mr.  Borem.  Mr.  Fowler,  Mr. 

Conrad,     Mr.     Daschle,     and     Mr. 

Ford): 

S.   998.   A   bill  to   improve  rural   medical 

data  and  information  transmission,  and  for 

other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ag^- 

culture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  HOLLINGS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Danforth.    Mr.    Inouye.    and    Mr. 
Bryan); 
S.  999.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  regarding  the  broadcasting 
of  certain  material  regarding  candidates  for 
Federal  elective  office,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  McCLURE  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Conrad,     Mr.     Daschle,     and     Mr. 
Gorton): 
S.  1000.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  to  require  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  exclude  the  malting  barley  price 
from  the  national  weighted  market  price  for 
barley    in    determining    the    payment    rate 
used  to  calculate  deficiency  payments  for 
the  1989  and  1990  crops  of  barley,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  GORE: 
S.  1001.  A  bill  to  establish  policies  and  pro- 
cedures necessary  to  develop,  as  a  domesti- 
cally based  industry  in  the  United  States,  a 
high  definition  television  enterprise  in  the 
United  States,  together  with  ancillary  prod- 
ucts and  services;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. Science,  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  DURENBERGER  (for  himself, 
Mr.  LuGAR.  and  Mr.  Coats): 
S.  1002.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (by  request): 
S.  1003.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  and  title 
38.  United  States  Code,  to  make  certain  im- 
provements in  the  educational  assistance 
programs  for  veterans  and  eligible  persons, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans  Affairs. 

S.  1004.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  and  other  provisions  of  law.  to 
improve  the  administration  of  veterans' 
health  care  benefits  and  personnel  manage- 
ment in  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    HARKIN    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Pressler,  Mr.  Simon.  Mr.  Grassley. 
and  Mr.  Daschle): 
S.   1005.  A  bill  relating  to  the  sale,  pur- 
chase, or  other  acquisition  of  certain  rail- 
roads: to  the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  LEAHY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Thurmond); 
S.  1006.  A  bill  to  encourage  innovation  and 
productivity,  stimulate  trade,  and  promote 
the  competitiveness  and  technological  lead- 
ership of  the  United  States;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CHAFEE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Wilson): 
S.  1007.  A  bill  to  amend  title  23.  United 
States  Code,  regarding  the  reduction  in  ap- 
portionment of  Federal-aid  highway  funds 
to  certain  States,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  DURENBERGER  (for  himself. 

Mr.  BuROiCK,  and  Mrs.  Kassebaum): 

S.J.  Res.  131.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 

November     1989     as     "National     Diabetes 

Month";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  SASSER  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ste- 
vens, and  Mr.  Wilson  >: 
S.J.  Res.  132.  Joint  resolution  designating 
September  1  through  30.  1989  as  "National 
Alcohol   and  Drug  Treatment  Month";   to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   SPECTER  (for   himself  and 
Ms.  MiKULSKi): 
S.J.  Res.  133.  Joint  resolution  designating 
October   1989  as  "National   Domestic  Vio- 
lence Awareness  Month":  to  the  Conunittee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LEAHY; 
S.J.  Res.  134.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  October  1,  1989.  through  Octo- 
ber 7,  1989.  as  "National  Disability  Aware- 
ness Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  PELL  (for  himself.  Mrs.  Kasse- 
baum. and  Mr.  Gore): 
S.J.  Res.  135.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  National  Commission  on  Human  Resource 
Development;  placed  on  the  Calendar. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 

AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 
The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By   Mr.   MURKOWSKI   (for   himself 
and  Mr.  Bradley); 
S.  Res.  129.  Senate  resolution  relating  to 
Japanese  involvement  in  Libyan  weapons 
programs;  considered  and  agreed  to. 

By    Mr.    HARKIN    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Bentsen,  Mr.  Burdick.  Mr.  Shelby. 
Mr.    Cochran.    Mr.    McClure.    Mr. 
ExoN.  Mr.  Conrad.  Mr.  Stevens.  Mr. 
Sanford.  Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr.  Burns. 
Mr.  BoREN.  Mr.  Pryor.  Mr.  Lhgar. 
Mrs.  Kassebaum,  and  Mr.  Grassley): 
S.  Con.  Res.  37.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
differential  in  Medicare  payments  made  to 
urban  and  rural  hospitals  be  eliminated;  to 
the  Conunittee  on  Finance. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  PELL  (by  request): 
S.  989.  A  bill  to  provide  for  participa- 
tion by  the  United  States  in  a  capital 
increase  of  the  Inter-American  Devel- 
opment Bank,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

INTER-AMERICAN  DEVELOPMENT  BANK 
REPLENISHMENT  ACT 

•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest, I  introduce  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence a  bill  to  provide  for  participa- 
tion by  the  Untied  States  in  a  capital 
increase  of  the  Inter-American  Devel- 
opment Bank,  and  for  other  purposes. 

This  proposed  legislation  has  been 
requested  by  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury,  and  I  am  introducing  it  in 
order  that  there  may  be  a  specific  bill 
to  which  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
the  public  may  direct  their  attention 
and  comments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or 
oppose  this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggest- 
ed amendments  to  it,  when  the  matter 
is  considered  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 


point,  together  with  the  letter  from 
the  General  Counsel  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury  to  the  President 
of  the  Senate,  dated  May  10,  1989. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  989 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Inter- American  Development  Bank  Act  (73 
Stat.  299.  as  amended.  22  U.S.C.  283)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"Sec.  32.  (a)(1)  The  United  States  Gover- 
nor of  the  Bank  is  authorized  to  vote  for 
resolutions— 

"(A)  which  were  transmitted  by  the  Board 
of  Executive  Directors  to  the  Governors  by 
resolution  of  AprU  19.  1989: 

"(B)  which  are  pending  before  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Bank:  and 
"(C)  which  provide  for— 
"(1)  an  increase  in  the  authorized  capital 
stock  of  the  Bank  and  subscriptions  thereto; 
and 

"(ii)  an  increase  in  the  resources  of  the 
Fund  for  Special  Operations  and  contribu- 
tions thereto. 

"(2)(A)  Upon  adoption  of  the  resolutions 
specified  In  paragraph  (1),  the  United  States 
Governor  of  the  Bank  is  authorized  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States  to— 

"(i)  subscribe  to  760.112  shares  of  the  in- 
crease in  the  authorized  capital  stock  of  the 
bank;  and 

"(ii)  contribute  $82,304,000  to  the  Fund 
for  Special  Operations. 

■(B)  Any  commitment  to  make  such  sub- 
scriptions to  paid-in  and  callable  capital 
stock  and  to  make  such  contributions  to  the 
Fund  for  Special  Operations  shall  be  effec- 
tive only  to  such  extent  or  in  such  amounts 
as  are  provided  in  advance  in  appropriation 
Acts. 

"(b)  In  order  to  pay  for  the  increase  in  the 
United  States  subscription  and  contribution 
provided  for  in  this  section,  there  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated,  without  fiscal 
year  limitation,  for  payment  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury— 

"(1)  $9,169,559,712  for  the  United  States 
subscriptions  to  the  capital  stock  of  the 
Bank;  and 

"(2)  $82,304,000  for  the  United  States 
share  of  the  increase  in  the  resources  of  the 
Fund  for  Special  Operations. '. 

Department  of  the  Treasury, 
Washington,  DC,  May  10,  1989. 
Hon.  Dan  Quayle, 
President  of  the  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Transmitted  here- 
with is  a  draft  bill,  "To  provide  for  partici- 
pation by  the  United  States  in  a  capital  in- 
crease of  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank,  and  for  other  purposes." 

The  draft  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  take  the  necessary  actions 
for  the  United  States  to  participate  in  the 
recently  negotiated  Seventh  Replenishment 
of  the  Inter-American  Development  Bank 
(Bank). 

The  Bank  now  faces  an  unprecedented 
challenge  in  restoring  significant  growth  to 
developing  countries  in  Latin  America  and 
the  Caribbean.  In  the  1980's,  Latin  America 
experienced  one  of  the  worst  economic  set- 
backs in  its  history.  The  countries  of  Latin 
America  have  yet  to  recover  the  levels  of 
per  capita  output,  income  and  consumption 
that  prevailed  in  the  1979-81  period.  For  the 


period  1980  to  1988,  real  gross  domestic 
product  per  capita  declined,  and  now  stands 
at  a  level  first  reached  a  decade  earlier.  Av- 
erage unemployment  has  been  at  relatively 
high  levels  over  the  last  decade,  and  social 
outlays  have  declined  in  per  capita  terms  at 
a  time  when  the  needs  of  low  income  per- 
sons have  been  growing  rapidly. 

The  Seventh  Replenishment  is  the  Bank's 
answer  to  this  challenge.  Negotiated  over  a 
period  of  years,  it  will  result  in  major 
changes  in  Bank  organization  and  oper- 
ations, and  increased  Bank  lending  (over  $3 
billion  in  disbursements  annually)  to  meet 
the  regional  demand  for  external  financing 
and  investment.  To  this  end,  the  Seventh 
Replenishment  is  designed  to  support  a 
total  lending  program  of  $22.5  billion  from 

1990  to  1993.  It  involves  a  capital  increase  of 
$26.5  billion  and  an  Increase  of  the  Fund  for 
Special  Operations  (FSO)  of  $200  million. 

In  negotiations  for  the  Seventh  Replen- 
ishment, the  United  States  obtained  agree- 
ment on  such  key  issues  as  the  decision- 
making structure  for  ordinary  capital  loans, 
country  programming,  enhancing  environ- 
mental protection,  and  sector  lending  that 
be  linked  to  sector  lending  by  the  World 
Bank.  The  Seventh  Replenishment  is  a 
major  accomplishment  supportive  of  funda- 
mental United  States  foreign  economic 
policy  goals. 

The  draft  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  vote  for  the  capital  increase 
and  the  increase  of  the  PSO,  to  subscribe  to 
760.112  shares  of  the  capital  stock  of  the 
Bank,  and  to  make  a  contribution  of  $82.3 
million  to  the  PSO.  The  Administration  will 
not  request  appropriations  or  program  limi- 
tation for  this  subscription  prior  to  the  FY 

1991  budget.  While  the  draft  legislation  au- 
thorizes the  appropriation  of  slightly  more 
than  $9  billion  United  States  participation 
in  the  Seventh  Replenishment  will  only  in- 
volve budgetary  authority  of  approximately 
$78  million  annually  a  year  over  a  four-year 
period. 

It  would  be  appreciated  if  you  would  lay 
the  proposed  bill  before  the  Senate.  An 
identical  proposal  has  been  transmitted  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
has  advised  that  there  Is  no  objection  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  Administration  s  pro- 
gram to  the  presentation  of  this  proposed 
bill  to  the  Congress  and  that  its  enactment 
would  be  in  accord  with  the  program  of  the 
President. 

Sincerely, 

Edith  P.  Holiday. 

General  CounseLu 


By   Mr.   WILSON  (for   himself. 
Mr.    BoREN,     and    Mr.    Hum- 
phrey): 
S.  990.  A  bill  to  restrict  the  use  of 
congressional  frank  for  mass  mailings 
and  newsletters;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 
restricting  the  use  of  the  congressional 

FRANK 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day, at  the  west  front  of  the  Capitol, 
President  Bush  presented  a  plan  to 
provide  necessary  funding  for  our  war 
against  drugs. 

This  plan,  if  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress—both as  an  authorization  and 
appropriation— will  just  about  meet 
the    commitment    we    made    in    last 
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year's  drug  bill.  In  many  ways,  that 
bill  was  a  rubber  check,  for  while  it 
promised  $2.7  billion  in  various  kinds 
of  relief  and  additional  funds,  to  fight 
the  war  on  drugs,  it,  unfortunately, 
has  delivered  well  less  than  half  of 
that  amount— only  about  $1  billion  of 
the  $27  billion  promised. 

President  Bush's  plan  calls  for  a 
more  fully  funded  effort,  at  a  cost  of 
almost  $1.2  billion  in  addition  to  what 
he  has  already  requested.  And,  he  has 
properly  recommended  that  offsetting 
savings  be  found  elsewhere  in  the 
budget  to  pay  for  these  vital  enhance- 
ments. 

Unlike  the  standard  operating  proce- 
dure for  Congress— which  is  to  spend 
money  on  less  important  programs 
and  then  raise  the  deficit  at  the  end  to 
pay  the  serious,  the  important  efforts 
like  the  anti-drug  efforts— the  Presi- 
dent has  forced  the  issue  at  the  start 
at  the  very  beginning,  of  the  appro- 
priations process.  What  he  is  telling 
us,  and  properly  so,  is  that  we  must 
put  antidrug  programs  first,  and  then 
divvy  up  the  money  for  the  rest  of  the 
domestic  programs. 

Well,  Mr.  President.  I  have  an  idea 
where  we  can  find  a  good  down  pay- 
ment on  the  President's  request.  All 
we  have  to  do  to  kick-in  $100  million 
for  the  fight  against  drugs  is  to  stop 
our  promiscuous  spending  on  self-pro- 
motion in  the  form  of  congressional 
newsletters. 

Recently,  the  Senate  did  commit  to 
this  swap  for  the  public  good  during 
our  consideration  of  the  fiscal  year 
1990  budget  resolution.  We  voted  to 
transfer  $100  million  from  the  account 
that  pays  for  newsletters  and  put  it 
into  the  account  used  to  fight  crime. 
Now  is  the  time  to  make  good  on  that 
commitment. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  today  introduc- 
ing a  bill  that  would  ban  newsletters, 
thereby  saving  at  least  $100  million 
that  would  otherwise  be  wasted  by  the 
Congress  next  year.  The  original  re- 
quest for  congressional  mailing  costs 
for  next  year  was  over  $114  million, 
but  recently  the  clerk  of  the  House 
said  that  $20  million  more  would  be 
needed,  for  a  total  close  to  $135  mil- 
lion—of which  at  least  $100  million 
would  support  the  mailing  of  congres- 
sional newsletters. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  in  no  way  trying 
to  cut  down  on  meaningful  communi- 
cations between  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people.  This  legislation 
would  not  limit  mailings  of  press  re- 
leases to  the  news  media  designed  to 
engender  broad  dissemination  of  infor- 
mation to  the  public.  It  would  not 
limit  mailings  to  the  leaders  of  civic 
groups,  corporations,  labor  unions,  and 
public  interest  organizations  who  in 
turn  could  spread  the  word  to  their 
constituent  members.  And,  my  bill 
would  of  course  not  prevent  Members 
of  Congress  from  replying  to  constitu- 
ent inquiries. 


Indeed,  all  that  a  constituent  needs 
to  do  is  to  write  one  letter  on  a  matter 
of  interest  to  that  constituent  and  his 
or  her  Senator  or  Congressman  could 
provide  regular  updates  on  that  very 
matter. 

What  my  bill  is  designed  to  prevent 
is  congressional  junk  mail— mail  that 
is  uninvited,  and  invariably  unwanted 
by  the  recipient. 

Mr.  President,  my  bill,  which  I  am 
pleased  to  say  is  being  cosponsored  by 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Humphrey]  and  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Boren]  will  not 
simply  deal  with  the  profligacy  of 
newsletters,  but  also  with  other  relat- 
ed problems  in  the  law  that  engender 
unrestrained  spending. 

For  example,  present  law  allows  us 
to  spend  unlimited  amounts  of  money 
on  franked  mail— even  beyond  what 
has  been  appropriated.  This  is  possible 
because  we  have  exempted  ourselves 
from  the  Antideficiency  Act  which 
otherwise  prevents  spending  beyond 
appropriation  levels.  If  we  fail  to  pro- 
vide after-the-fact  supplemental 
funds,  the  Post  Office  must  absorb  the 
difference. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  would 
place  the  same  spending  restraint  on 
Congress  that  is  placed  on  every  other 
Federal  agency  by  prohibiting  us  from 
spending  more  than  is  appropriated. 

The  bill  would  also  split  the  present 
unified  congressional  mail  account 
into  separate  House  and  Senate  ac- 
counts. Each  House  would  be  required 
to  make  an  allocation  from  these  ac- 
counts to  each  Representative  and 
Senator.  A  report  on  expenditures  for 
mass  mail  would  be  printed  quarterly 
in  the  Congressional  Record.  By  re- 
quiring public  reports,  we  may  encour- 
age a  reduction  in  the  level  of  spend- 
ing on  our  mail  even  after  newsletters 
have  been  banned. 

Mr.  President,  the  bottom  line  ques- 
tion is  what  is  the  best  way  to  spend 
$100  million  in  taxpayers'  money:  On 
newsletters  or  on  the  war  against 
drugs? 

What  the  American  public  needs  to 
know  is  that  a  Member  of  Congress 
who  sends  out  newsletters  is  using 
money  that  is  desperately  needed  for 
and  that  should  instead  be  devoted  to 
the  war  against  drugs. 

He  is  using  that  money,  instead,  on  a 
newsletter. 

Let  us  get  our  spending  priorities  in 
order.  Let  us  ban  newsletters. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  and  a  sec- 
tion-by-section analysis  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  990 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 


Section  1.  <a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section 
3210  of  title  39.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (3)(B),  by  striking  out 
"congressional  newsletter  or"; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (5)(D)  by  striking  out 
"candidate  for  public  office.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  this  clause  (D).  the  term  'mass  mail- 
ing' shall  mean  newsletters  and  similar 
mailings  of  more  than  500  pieces  in  which 
the  content  of  the  matter  mailed  is  substan- 
tiall.v  identical  but  shall  not  apply  to  mail- 
ings—" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "candi- 
date for  public  office,  provided  that  this 
prohibition  shall  not  apply  to  mass  mail- 
ings-':  and 

(3)  in  paragraph  (6)  to  read  as  follows: 
"(6)(A)  It  is  the  intent  of  Congress  that  a 

Member  of.  or  Member-elect  to.  Congress 
may  only  mail  a  ma-ss  mailing  as  franked 
mail  if  it  is  specifically  describerd  in  sub- 
paragraph (C)  of  this  paragraph  and  is  oth- 
erwise not  restricted  by  law  or  the  rules  of 
the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives 
for  Members  or  Members-elect  of  each  re- 
spective House. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"mass  mailing"  means  a  mailing  of  more 
than  five  hundred  pieces  in  which  the  con- 
tent of  the  matter  mailed  is  substantially 
identical. 

"(C)  The  only  mass  mailings  eligible  to  be 
mailed  as  franked  mail  are  mass  mailings— 

"(i)  which  are  in  direct  respon-se  to  inquir- 
ies or  requests  from  the  persons  to  whom 
the  matter  is  mailed: 

"(ii)  to  colleagues  in  the  Congress  or  to 
elected  or  appointed  Government  officials 
(whether  Federal.  State,  or  local); 

"(iii)  of  news  releases  to  the  communica- 
tions media; 

"(iv)  which  consist  of  individually  ad- 
dressed responses  on  a  specific  issue  to  con- 
stituents who  have  previously  written  on 
the  issue; 

"(V)  which  consist  of  news  announcements 
on  a  specific  issue  individually  addressed  to 
the  chief  officer  or  any  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  an  organization  with 
an  interest  in  the  specific  issue; 

"(vi)  which  consist  of  materials  not  pre- 
pared by  or  relating  to  a  Member  of.  or 
Member-elect  to.  Congress;  or 

"(vii)  the  sole  purpose  of  which  is  to  give 
notice  of  a  town  meeting  and  which  is  mail- 
able as  a  postcard'  as  that  term  is  defined 
in  the  Domestic  Mail  Classification  Sched- 
ule maintained  by  the  Postal  Rate  Commis- 
sion. 

"(D)  The  Select  Committee  on  Ethics  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Commission  on  Congres- 
sional Mailing  Standards  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  shall  prescribe  for  each  re- 
spective House  such  rules  and  shall  take 
other  actions  as  the  Committee  or  the  Com- 
mission considers  necessary  and  proper  for 
Members  and  Members-elect  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  this  paragraph  and  other 
pertinent  regulations.  Such  rules  shall  in- 
clude, but  not  be  limited  to.  provisions  pre- 
scribing the  time  within  which  mailings 
shall  be  mailed  or  delivered  to  any  postal  fa- 
cility and  the  time  when  the  mailings  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  been  mailed  at  or  deliv- 
ered to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this 
paragraph." 

(b)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  3210  of  title 
39.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "newsletters.". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Effective  October  1.  1989,  sub- 
section (A)(2)  of  section  3216  of  title  39, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "by  a  lump  sum  appropriation  to  the 
legislative    branch"    and    inserting    in    lieu 
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thereof  'from  funds  appropriated  to  (or 
otherwise  available  from)  the  Senate  (for 
costs  attributable  to  the  Senate)  and  from 
funds  appropriated  to  (or  otherwise  avail- 
able from)  the  House  (for  costs  attributable 
to  the  House  of  Representatives)". 

(b)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  3216  of  title 
39.  United  States  Code,  is  repealed  and  sub- 
section (d)  of  such  section  is  redesignated 
subsection  (c). 

Sec  3.  Effective  October  1.  1989.  there 
shall  be— 

(a)  within  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate,  a  separate  appropriation  account  to 
be  known  as  the  "Senate  Official  Mail  Costs 
Account",  which  shall  be  administered  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  and 

(b)  within  the  fund  for  Contingent  Ex- 
penses of  the  House,  a  separate  appropria- 
tion account  to  be  known  as  the  "House  Of- 
ficial Mail  Costs  Account",  which  shall  be 
administered  by  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Sec.  4.  The  Senate  Select  Committee  on 
Ethics  and  the  House  Commission  on  Con- 
gressional Mailing  Standards  shall  prescribe 
for  each  respective  House  rules  and  regula- 
tions governing  any  franked  mail.  Such 
rules  and  regulations  shall  include,  for  each 
Member  of  each  respective  House,  an  alloca- 
tion from  the  amount  appropriated  for  offi- 
cial mail.  For  Members  of  the  Senate,  such 
allocation  shall  be  related  to  the  population 
of  the  state  represented.  The  costs  for  post- 
age for  such  franked  mail  mailed  by  or  for  a 
Member  in  excess  of  the  amount  of  the  allo- 
cation shall  be  charged  to  such  Member  and 
shall  be  paid  by  such  Member  (if  the  alloca- 
tion is  from  the  Senate)  in  accordance  with 
rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, and  (if  the  allocation  if  from 
the  House)  in  accordance  with  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
House  Commission  on  Congressional  Mail- 
ing Standards. 

Sec  5.  (a)  Two  weeks  after  the  close  of 
each  calendar  quarter,  or  as  soon  as  practi- 
cable thereafter,  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  and 
Doorkeeper  of  the  Senate  shall  send  to  each 
Senator  a  statement  of  the  cost  of  postage 
and  paper  and  of  the  other  operating  ex- 
penses incurred  as  a  result  of  mass  mailings, 
as  defined  in  subparagraphs  (iv)  through 
(vii)   of   section    3210(a)(6)(C)   of   title   39. 
United  States  Code,  processed  for  such  Sen- 
ator during  such  quarter.  The  statement 
shall  separatetly  identify  the  cost  of  postage 
and  paper  and  other  costs,  and  shall  distin- 
guish  the   costs   attributable   to   different 
classes   of   mass   mailings.   The   statement 
shall  also  include  the  total  cost  per  capita  in 
the  State.  A  compilation  of  all  such  state- 
ments shall  be  sent  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration.  A  summary  tabu- 
lation of  such  Information  shall  be  printed 
In  the  Congressional  Record  next  printed 
after  the  statements  are  received  by  the 
Committee   and  shall   be  Included   In   the 
semiannual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate.  Such  summary  tabulations  shall  set 
forth  for  each  Senator  the  following  Infor- 
mation:   the    Senator's    name,    the    total 
number    of    pieces    of    mass-mall    mailed 
during  the  quarter,  the  total  cost  of  such 
mail,  and  the  cost  of  such  mall  divided  by 
the    total   population   of   the   State    from 
which  the  Senator  was  elected. 

(b)  Two  weeks  after  the  close  of  each  cal- 
endar quarter,  or  as  soon  as  practicable 
thereafter,  the  House  Commission  on  Con- 
gressional Mailing  Standards  shall  send  to 
each  Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives a  statement  of  the  cost  of  postage  and 


paper  and  of  the  other  operating  expenses 
incurred  as  a  result  of  mass  mailings,  as  de- 
fined in  subparagraphs  (iv)  through  (vii)  of 
section  3210(a)(6)(C)  of  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  processed  for  such  Member 
during  such  quarter.  The  statement  shall 
sepstfately  identify  the  cost  of  postage  and 
paper  and  other  costs,  and  shall  distinguish 
the  costs  attributable  to  different  classes  of 
mass  mailings.  The  statement  shall  also  in- 
clude the  total  cost  per  capita  in  the  district 
from  which  such  Member  was  elected.  A 
compilation  of  all  such  statements  shall  be 
sent  to  the  House  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. A  summary  tabulation  of  such 
information  shall  be  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  next  printed  after  the  state- 
ments are  received  by  the  Committee  and 
shall  be  included  in  the  quarterly  Report  of 
the  Clerk  of  the  House.  Such  summary  tab- 
ulations shall  set  forth  for  each  Member 
the  following  information;  the  Representa- 
tive's name,  the  total  number  of  pieces  of 
mass-mail  mailed  during  the  quarter,  the 
total  cost  of  such  mall,  and  the  cost  of  such 
mail  divided  by  the  total  population  of  the 
district  from  which  the  Member  was  elect- 
ed. 


Description  of  Wilson  Newsletter  Bill 
The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  prohibit  the 
sending  of  congressional  newsletters  under 
the  congressional   frank  and  to  otherwise 
prevent  unlimited  congressional  mailings. 

SECTION  I 

(a)(1)  Conforming  amendment. 
(b)(2)  Conforming  amendment. 
(c)(3)  This  is  the  central  provision  of  the 
bill,  rewriting  paragraph  (6)  of  39  U.S.C. 
3210(a): 

Paragraph  (6)(A)  establishes  the  basic 
rule  that  the  only  mass  mailings  allowed  to 
be  mailed  under  the  frank  are  those  that 
are  specifically  listed  in  paragraph  (6)(C). 

Paragraph  (6)(B)  defines  a  "mass  mailing  " 
as  a  mailing  of  more  than  500  pieces  of  mail 
in  which  the  material  sent  is  substantially 
identical. 

Paragraph  (6)(C)  lists  those  types  of  mass 
mailings  that  are  allowed: 

(i)  Mail  In  direct  response  to  Incoming  in- 
quiries or  requests, 
(il)  Mail  to  government  officials. 
(lii)  Press  releases. 

(iv)  Pollow-up  mall  to  prior  Incoming  let- 
ters Inquiries. 

(V)  Mall  to  leaders  of  organizations  of  In- 
terest to  the  organization. 

(vl)  Materials  not  prepared  by  or  about 
the  member  who  Is  sending  them— e.g..  con- 
sumer booklet  prepared  by  the  Commerce 
Department. 

(vll)  Town  meeting  notices  printed  on  a 
post  card. 

Paragraph  (6)(D)  requires  the  Senate 
Ethics  Committee  and  the  House  Commis- 
sion on  Congressional  Mailing  Standards  to 
establish  rules  Implementing  these  rules 
and  limitations, 
(b)  Conforming  amendment. 
section  2 

(a)  This  provision  contains  a  conforming 
amendment  to  section  3.  Section  3  spliU  the 
congressional  franking  account  Into  sepa- 
rate House  and  Senate  accounts.  This  sub- 
section conforms  39  U.S.C.  3216(a)(2).  which 
Is  the  law  that  esteblishes  the  mechanism 
for  paying  the  Postal  Service  for  the  costs 
of  congressional  mailings. 

(b)  The  Antl-Deflclency  Act  generally 
limits  federal  agencies  from  spending  more 
than  has  been  appropriated.  However,  39 
U.S.C.  3216(c)  exempts  the  Congress  from 


the  Anti-Deficiency  Act  by  stating  that  the 
Postal  Service  shall  accept  as  payment  in 
full  any  amount  forwarded  by  Congress. 
Subsection  (b)  of  section  2  of  the  bill  repeals 
this  exemption. 

SECTION  3 

Section  3  establishes  separate  House  and 
Senate  official  accounts.  Under  present  law. 
there  is  a  single  congressional  account. 

SECTION  4 

This  section  requires  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate  allocate  to 
each  member  of  Congress  a  proportion  of 
the  total  appropriation  made  to  that  House. 
The  Senate  appropriation  shall  be  related 
to  the  size  of  the  state  represented. 

SECTION  5 

Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section  re- 
quire a  compilation  of  statistics  on  the  costs 
of  certain  mass  mailings— i.e..  follow-up 
mail,  press  releases  to  leaders  of  organiza- 
tions, government  publications,  and  town 
meeting  notices.  Such  information  is  to  be 
summarized  and  printed  In  the  Congression- 
al Record  and  in  the  quarterly  expense  re- 
ports made  by  the  House  and  Senate. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  join  the  Senator  from 
California  as  a  cosponsor  of  legislation 
to  restrict  the  use  of  congressional 
mass  mailing. 

This  bill  proposes  reasonable  re- 
straints on  the  use  of  congressional 
mailings.  The  bill  will  ban  the  use  of 
congressional  newsletters  and  restrict 
the  use  of  other  mass  mailings.  This 
legislation  will  save  the  American  tax- 
payer hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
over  the  next  few  years. 

The  bill  will  also,  for  the  first  time, 
introduce  accountability  into  the  con- 
gressional franking  system.  The  bill 
will  split  the  congressional  franking 
account  into  separate  House  and 
Senate  accounts.  Each  House  and 
Senate  Member  shall  receive  an  indi- 
vidual allocation  for  official  mail,  and 
any  postage  costs  in  excess  of  this  allo- 
cation shall  be  charged  to  the 
Member. 

Under  this  bill,  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
shall  publish  in  the  Congressional 
Record  a  quarterly  tabulation  of  the 
mail  costs  for  each  Member.  This  tab- 
luation  shall  include  the  Members 
name,  the  total  number  of  pieces  of 
mass  mail  which  were  mailed  during 
the  quarter,  the  total  cost  of  the  mail, 
and  the  cost  of  this  mail  divided  by 
the  total  population  of  the  Member's 
district. 

While  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
currently  reports  similar  information 
for  the  Senate,  the  House  does  not. 
This  change,  combined  with  the  publi- 
cation in  the  Record,  will  create  an  in- 
centive for  each  Member  to  be  more 
frugal  with  his  use  of  the  frank. 

According  to  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service,  over  the  last  18  years. 
Congress  has  spent  over  $1  billion  for 
official  mail.  The  cost  of  congressional 
mailings  has  escalated  from  $54  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1981  to  $114  million 
in  fiscal  year  1988.  During  fiscal  year 
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1988,  the  House  of  Representatives  re- 
ceived 157  million  pieces  of  mail,  and 
sent  out  549  million  pieces  for  a  total 
cost  of  $77.9  million.  The  Senate  re- 
ceived 54  million  pieces  of  mail,  and 
sent  out  257  million  pieces,  for  a  total 
cost  of  $35.5  million. 

Thus,  last  year.  Congress  spent  a 
total  of  $114  million  on  mail  costs,  and 
sent  out  approximately  5  pieces  of 
mail  for  each  letter  it  received. 

If  you  divide  the  806  million  pieces 
of  mail  sent  out  by  Congress  in  1988 
by  the  number  of  working  days  in  a 
year,  this  works  out  to  slightly  over  3 
million  pieces  of  mail  per  working  day. 
If  you  divide  that  number  by  the  535 
Members  of  Congress,  this  means  that 
in  1988,  Congress  sent  out  an  average 
of  5.765  pieces  of  mail,  iper  day,  per 
Member.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  if 
any  Senator  wants  to  complain  about 
the  high  volume  of  junk  mail  that  he 
receives  in  his  post  office  box,  he 
should  start  pointing  the  finger  at 
himself. 

Since  there  is  traditionally  a  25-  to 
30-percent  difference  in  mails  costs  be- 
tween election  and  nonelection  years, 
the  U.S.  Postal  Service  has  estimated 
that  Congress  would  only  spend  a 
"mere"  $83.3  million  in  mail  costs  for 
fiscal  year  1989.  However,  Congress 
only  appropriated  $53.9  million  for 
mail  costs,  and  currently  there  will  be 
a  deficiency  of  almost  $30  million.  If 
Congress  does  not  act  to  cover  this  de- 
ficiency, the  Postal  Service  will  be 
forced  to  pick  up  the  tab  for  these 
costs. 

And  how  has  the  Senate  responded 
to  this  outrageous  pattern  of  spend- 
ing? On  February  28  of  this  year,  the 
Senate  approved  legislation  which 
lifted  the  Senate's  self  imposed  re- 
straints on  mAss  mailings.  This  system, 
which  had  been  in  effect  since  1986, 
limited  mass  mailings  by  imposing  a 
paper  allotment  on  each  Senator. 
Under  the  new  rules  passed  in  Febru- 
ary, each  Senator  would  be  allowed  to 
send  out  as  many  as  6  mailings  per 
year  for  each  postal  patron  in  their 
State— the  same  as  the  current  limita- 
tion in  the  House.  Senator  Wilson  has 
estimated  that  if  each  Senator  took 
full  advantage  of  this  new  rule,  the 
Senate  could  theoretically  spend  over 
$180  million  on  mass  mailings  this 
year— an  increase  of  500  percent  over 
last  year. 

Why,  Mr.  President,  was  this  change 
made?  According  to  its  sponsors,  it  was 
an  attempt  to  force  the  House  to 
evenly  divide  the  annual  appropriation 
for  mailing  costs.  Mr.  President,  in- 
creasing the  amount  of  money  the 
Senate  spends  on  postage,  as  a  method 
of  forcing  the  House  to  get  in  line, 
makes  about  as  much  sense  as  cutting 
down  the  tree  to  save  a  cat. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  some 
information  which  was  reported  in  the 
Washington  Post  on  April  19.  Last 
year,  the  Senate  paid  $250,000  to  pur- 


chase a  new  printing  press,  which  for 
the  first  time  will  allow  extensive  use 
of  two-color  production.  Combined 
with  the  fact  that  the  removal  of  the 
mass  mail  limits  will  allow  each  Sena- 
tor to  send  eight  page  newsletters  in- 
stead of  four,  the  U.S.  Senate  could 
give  many  daily  newspapers  a  real  run 
for  their  money. 

According  to  estimates  which  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  made  in  January 
1989,  Congress  will  send  out  777  mil- 
lion pieces  of  mail  in  fiscal  year  1990, 
at  a  cost  of  $134.7  million.  Of  this 
amount,  the  House  will  spend  $94.6 
million.  However,  these  estimates  do 
not  even  include  the  increased  mass 
mail  allowances  which  were  passed  by 
the  Senate  in  February.  It  appears 
likely  that  with  these  changes.  Con- 
gress will  easily  set  another  all-time 
high  for  mailing  costs. 

One  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives is  quoted  in  the  May  2  issue 
of  the  Congressional  Record  as 
saying  that  when  he  first  became  a 
Member  of  that  body,  a  more  senior 
Member  advised  him  to  do  three 
things  in  order  to  ensuj-e  reelection. 
"First,  you  use  the  frank;  second,  you 
use  the  frank;  third,  if  need  be,  you 
abuse  the  frank." 

With  this  legislation.  Senators  are 
presented  with  an  opportunity  to 
eliminate  the  continued  abuse  of  the 
franking  privilege.  Not  only  will  this 
bill  reduce  the  total  amount  of  mail 
costs  for  the  House  and  Senate,  but  by 
creating  fair  and  open  accounting 
methods,  each  Member  will  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  individual  use  of  the  mail 
privilege. 

For  too  long.  Congress  has  failed  to 
limit  its  shameless  self  promotion. 
Senator  Wilson's  bill  is  an  effective 
way  to  limit  this  problem,  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly worthy  of  support. 


By  Mr.  CRANSTON: 
S.  992.  A  bill  to  amend  section  8e  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
(U.S.C.  608e-l),  reenacted  with  amend- 
ments by  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Agreement  Act  of  1937  so  as  to  add 
kiwi  friut,  peaches,  pears,  nectarines, 
and  plums  to  the  list  of  imported  com- 
modities that  must  meet  the  minimum 
quality  standards  of  domestically  pro- 
duced fruits,  vegetables  and  specialty 
crops;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  AGRICULTURAL  ADJUSTMENT 
ACT 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
introduce  for  appropriate  reference  a 
bill  to  amend  section  8e  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act,  reenacted  with 
amendments  by  the  Agricultural  Mar- 
keting Agreement  Act  of  1937,  to  add 
kiwi  fruit,  peaches,  pears,  nectarines, 
and  plums  to  the  list  of  imported  com- 
modities that  must  meet  minimum 
quality  standards  of  domestically  pro- 
duced fruits,  vegetables,  and  specialty 
crops. 


The  Agricultural  Marketing  Agree- 
ment Act  authorizes  producers  and 
handlers  of  fruits,  vegetables,  and  spe- 
cialty crops  to  enter  into  an  agreement 
with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
develop  programs  to  stabilize  and  im- 
prove markets  for  their  products. 
These  programs,  known  as  marketing 
orders,  can  be  put  into  effect  only  if 
approved  by  a  majority  of  the  produc- 
ers of  the  commodity  in  a  producer 
referendum.  Once  approved,  however, 
all  producers  and  handlers  in  a  de- 
fined production  area  are  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  the  marketing  order. 
The  marketing  orders  can  include  col- 
lection of  uniform  assessments  to  fund 
production  and  marketing  research, 
generic  advertising  and  promotion, 
regulation  to  assure  orderly  flows  to 
market,  and  minimum  quality  stand- 
ards for  products  commercially  sold. 

Currently  some  50  agricultural  com- 
modities, including  kiwi  fruit,  peaches, 
pears,  nectarines,  and  plums,  are  mar- 
keted under  the  provisions  of  a  mar- 
keting order.  The  Federal  marketing 
order  for  kiwi  fruit  was  established  in 
1984.  It  provides  for  minimum  grade, 
size,  and  maturity  requirements.  Cali- 
fornia fresh  pears,  plums,  and  peaches 
have  operated  under  a  marketing 
order  since  the  1940's.  A  separate  mar- 
keting order  for  nectarines  was  estab- 
lished in  1958.  The  marketing  orders 
for  these  four  fruits  also  provide  for 
minimum  quality  standards.  These 
minimum  quality  provisions  ensure 
that  consumers  receive  a  high  quality 
product  and  help  enhance  industry 
sales. 

However,  efforts  by  a  domestic  in- 
dustry to  market  only  high  quality 
produce  under  the  auspices  of  a  mar- 
keting order  can  be  severely  undercut 
by  imports  of  a  like  commodity  that  is 
of  inferior  quality.  Consumers  often 
cannot  distinguish  between  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables  that  are  domesti- 
cally grown  and  those  that  are  import- 
ed. Section  8e  of  the  Agricultural  Mar- 
keting Agreement  Act  provides  a 
remedy  to  this  problem  by  providing 
that  if  domestic  producers  adopt 
through  a  marketing  order  a  plan  to 
establish  minimum  quality  standards 
for  a  particular  commodity,  then  the 
imported  commodity  marketed  domes- 
tically must  also  meet  these  minimum 
quality  standards.  Section  8e  thus  en- 
sures quality  consistency  and  benefits 
domestic  and  foreign  producers  equal- 
ly to  the  extent  that  the  market  is  en- 
hanced through  improved  product 
quality. 

Currently  there  are  20  agricultural 
commodities  being  marketed  under 
the  auspices  of  section  8e.  California 
kiwi  fruit,  peach,  pear,  nectarine,  and 
plum  growers  are  asking  that  their 
products  be  added  to  this  list  of  sec- 
tion 8e  crops.  The  State's  kiwi  fruit  in- 
dustry is  relatively  new  and  the  kiwi 
fruit  market  is  heavily  dominated  by 
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first-time  buyers.  The  industry  be- 
lieves that  consumption  of  kiwi  fruit 
can  be  maintained  and  expanded  if 
consumers  have  available  to  them  a 
consistently  high  quality,  tasteful 
product.  However,  consumer  prefer- 
ence can  be  easily  destroyed  by  one 
bad  experience  especially  if  it  is  the 
consumer's  introduction  to  the  fruit. 
Imports  of  kiwi  fruit  have  been  in- 
creasing significantly  and  include  fruit 
that  tends  not  to  ripen  enough  to 
result  in  a  high  quality  product.  Un- 
fortunately, this  influx  of  lower  qual- 
ity imported  fruit  has  economically 
hurt  California  kiwi  fruit  growers.  The 
California  peach,  pear,  nectarine,  and 
plum  industries  have  well  developed 
markets,  supplying  consumers  with 
fruit  that  is  attractive  and  of  good 
eating  quality.  However,  imports  of 
peaches,  pears,  nectarines,  and  plums 
also  have  increased  substantially  over 
the  last  5  years.  The  upward  trend  in 
imports  is  expected  to  continue.  Cali- 
fornia growers  of  these  products  are 
interested  in  amending  section  8e  so 
that  their  past  achievements  in  mar- 
keting quality  peaches,  pears,  nectar- 
ines, and  plums  can  be  successfully 
continued. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
would  ensure  that  kiwi  fruit,  peaches, 
pears,  nectarines,  and  plums  produced 
in  foreign  countries  and  marketed  in 
the  United  States  have  the  same  mini- 
mum quality  standards  of  fruit  pro- 
duced and  marketed  domestically.  It 
will  give  the  same  section  8e  coverage 
already  afforded  20  other  agricultural 
commodities. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  992 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Sec- 
tion 8e  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
(7  U.S.C.  608e-l),  reenacted  with  Amend- 
ments by  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agree- 
ment Act  of  1937  is  amended  as  follows:  In 
"a"  of  Section  8e  in  the  first  sentence, 
before  the  word  "eggplants"  the  word  "or" 
shall  be  deleted  and  a  comma  added  and 
after  the  word  "eggplants"  a  comma  shall 
be  inserted  and  the  words  "kiwi  fruit, 
peaches,  pears,  nectarines,  or  plums"  added. 


By  Mr.  KOHL  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Pryor,     Mr.     Hatfield,     Mr. 

Glenw,  and  Mr.  Leahy): 
S.  993.  A  bill  to  implement  the  Con- 
vention on  the  Prohibition  of  the  De- 
velopment, Production  and  Stockpil- 
ing of  Bacteriological  (Biological)  and 
Toxin  Weapons  and  Their  Destruction, 
by  prohibiting  certain  conduct  relating 
to  biological  weapons,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 


BIOLOGICAL  WKAPONS  ANTI-TERRORISM  ACT 

•  Mr.  KOHL.  Mr.  President,  Senator 
Pryor  and  I,  along  with  Senators 
Leahy,  Hatfield,  and  Glenn,  are 
today  introducing  legislation  to  pro- 
hibit the  development  and  production 
of  biological  weapons.  The  Biological 
Weapons  Anti-Terrorism  Act  of  1989 
will  close  a  loophole  in  the  Criminal 
Code  and  complete  the  implementa- 
tion of  an  important  international 
treaty.  It  will  help  combat  terrorism 
and,  at  the  same  time,  reaffirm  our 
Nation's  commitment  to  arms  control. 
Similar  legislation  has  been  intro- 
duced in  the  House  by  Robert  Kas- 
TENMEiER,  my  colleague  from  Wiscon- 
sin. 

In  1972,  the  United  States  signed  the 
Convention  on  the  Prohibition  of  the 
Development,  Production  and  Stock- 
piling of  Bacteriological  (Biological) 
and  Toxin  Weapons  and  Their  Destruc- 
tion. The  Senate  unanimously  ratified 
this  convention  in  December  1974.  In 
all,  103  countries,  including  the  Soviet 
Union,  have  agreed  to  its  terms. 

The  convention  prohibits  signatory 
governments  from  developing  biologi- 
cal weapons  "in  any  circumstances." 
Parties  to  the  convention  pledge  that 
they  will  not  maintain  biological 
agents  or  toxins  "that  have  no  justifi- 
cation for  prophylactic,  protective  or 
other  peaceful  purposes."  Article  IV  of 
the  convention  obligates  each  party  to 
"take  any  necessary  measures  to  pro- 
hibit and  prevent  the  development, 
production,  stockpiling,  acquisition,  or 
retention"  of  biological  weapons 
"within  the  territory  of  each  such 
State,  under  its  jurisdiction  or  under 
its  control  anywhere. "  AVhile  several 
nations  have  interpreted  article  IV  to 
require  enactment  of  prohibitions  in 
their  domestic  criminal  laws,  the 
United  States  has  not  yet  taken  this 
crucial  step. 

Our  Biological  Weapons  Anti-Ter- 
rorism Act  will  put  teeth  into  article 
IV  of  the  convention  by  making  it  ille- 
gal for  private  persons  to  develop  bio- 
logical weapons.  Implementation  legis- 
lation will  send  a  signal  to  the  rest  of 
the  world:  The  United  States  remains 
firmly  opposed  to  biological  weapons 
at  a  time  when  developments  in  genet- 
ic engineering  render  germ  warfare 
ever  more  threatening. 

Our  bill  is  simple,  effective,  and 
straightforward.  It  would  make  it  a 
criminal  offense  knowingly  to  develop 
"any  agent,  toxin,  or  delivery  system 
for  use  as  a  weapon  of  mass  destruc- 
tion." It  would  also  authorize  the  At- 
torney General  to  seize  and  destroy 
such  creations.  The  bill  additionally 
imposes  penalties  on  those  who  assist 
foreign  nations  in  acquiring  biological 
agents  for  use  as  weapons. 

However,  the  measure  would  create 
a  safe  harbor  for  research  and  devel- 
opment that  "is  for  a  prophylactic, 
protective,  or  other  peaceful  purpose." 


Thus,  for  example,  a  medical  research- 
er would  not  face  liability  for  trying  to 
understand  a  virus.  Nor  would  the  At- 
torney General  be  authorized  to  inter- 
fere with  the  dissemination  of  scientif- 
ic ideas.  In  short,  the  biU  fxjses  no 
danger  to  the  growing  biotechnology 
industry.  Moreover,  it  does  not  affect 
the  Defense  Department's  existing  Bi- 
ological Defense  Research  Program. 

Mr.  President,  even  if  this  legislation 
were  not  required  by  the  1972  conven- 
tion, we  would  still  be  wise  to  enact 
the  bill  to  help  combat  terrorism.  Sur- 
prisingly, there  is  no  uniform  statute 
that  criminalizes  the  development  of 
biological  devices  or  organisms  that 
are  meant  to  kill  others.  We  cannot 
rely  on  existing  statutes  that  may  ar- 
guably regulate  one  or  another  aspect 
of  the  problem— for  instance,  the 
Toxic  Substances  Control  Act.  The 
prospects  of  biological  terrorism  are 
too  ghastly  to  permit  a  loophole  in  our 
law.  As  a  Chicago  Tribune  article  re- 
cently explained,  the  biological  agents 
necessary  for  weapons  "can  be  culti- 
vated in  an  unsophisticated  college 
laboratory  from  snake  venom  or  a  va- 
riety of  bugs  that  infect  humans  or 
farm  animals." 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  President 
Bush  has  repeatedly  expressed  his  ab- 
horrence of  biological  weapons.  For 
example,  in  accepting  his  party's  nom- 
ination in  August  1988,  Mr.  Bush 
stated: 

Ban  chemical  and  biological  weapons  from 
the  face  of  the  Earth.  That  will  be  a  priority 
with  me. 

It  is  a  priority  for  me,  too,  and  I  am 
confident  that  this  proposal  will 
become  law  in  the  101st  Congress.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the  Bio- 
logical Weapons  Anti-Terrorism  Act  of 
1989. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  993 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatit>es  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  my  be  cited  as  the  "Biological 
Weapons  Anti-Terrorism  Act  of  1989  ". 

SEC.  2.  TITLE  18  AMENDMENTS. 

(a)  In  General.— Title  18,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  after  chapter 
9  the  following: 
•CHAPTER  10-BlOLOGICAL  WEAPONS 

"Sec. 

"175.  Prohibitions  with  respect  to  biological 

weapons. 
"176.  Seizure  and  destruction. 
"177.  Injunctions. 
"178.  Definitions. 

"§  175.    ProhibitioiiB   with   respect   to   biological 

weapons 

"Whoever,  in  the  United  States  or  under 
the  jurisdiction  or  control  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  anywhere— 
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"(1)  knowingly  develops,  produces,  stock- 
piles, transfers,  acquires,  retains,  or  posesses 
any  agent,  toxin,  or  delivery  system  for  use 
as  a  weapon  of  mass  destruction:  or 

"(2)  luiowingly  assists  a  foreign  state  or  an 
international  organization  (as  defined  in 
section  1116  of  this  title)  to  manufacture  or 
otherwise  acquire  any  agent,  toxin,  or  deliv- 
ery system  for  use  as  a  weapon  of  mass  de- 
struction; 

shall  be  fined  under  this  title  or  imprisoned 
for  life  or  any  term  of  years,  or  both. 
"§  176.  Seizure  and  destruction 

"(a)  In  General.— The  Attorney  General 
may  seize  and  provide  for  the  destruction 
of- 

"(1)  any  agent,  toxin,  or  delivery  system 
that  exists  by  reason  of  conduct  prohibited 
under  section  175  of  this  title:  and 

"(2)  any  agent  or  toxin  of  a  type  or  in  a 
quantity  useful  primarily  as  a  weapon  of 
mass  destruction. 

"(b)  Defense.— It  is  a  defense  against  a  sei- 
zure under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
that— 

"(1)  such  agent  or  toxin  is  for  a  prophy- 
lactic, protective,  or  other  peaceful  purpose: 
and 

"(2)  such  agent  or  toxin  is  of  a  type  and 
quantity  reasonable  for  that  purpose. 

"(c)  Procedure.- The  same  procedures 
and  provisions  of  law  relating  to  a  forfeiture 
under  section  924(d)  of  this  title  shall  so  far 
as  applicable  extend  to  a  seizure  under  this 
section. 

"(d)  Nonexistence  of  Property  Rights.— 
No  property  right  shall  exist  in  any  agent, 
toxin,  or  delivery  system  that  is  subject  to 
seizure  under  this  section. 
"9  177.  Iiuunctions 

"(a)  In  General.— The  United  States  may 
obtain  in  a  civil  action  an  injunction 
against— 

"( 1 )  the  conduct  prohibited  under  section 
175  of  this  title: 

"(2)  the  planning,  preparation,  solicita- 
tion, attempt,  or  conspiracy  to  engage  in 
conduct  prohibited  under  section  175  of  this 
title:  or 

"(3)  the  development,  production,  stock- 
piling, transferring,  acquisition,  retention, 
or  possession,  or  the  attempted  develop- 
ment, production,  stockpiling,  transferring, 
acquisition,  retention,  or  possession,  of  any 
agent  or  toxin  of  a  type  or  in  a  quantity 
useful  primarily  as  a  weapon  of  mass  de- 
struction. 

"(b)  Defense.— It  is  a  defense  against  an 
injunction  under  subsection  (aK3)  of  this 
section  that— 

"(1)  the  conduct  sought  to  be  enjoined  is 
for  a  prophylactic,  protective,  or  other 
peaceful  purpose:  and 

"(2)  such  agent  or  toxin  is  of  a  type  and 
quantity  reasonable  for  that  purpose. 
§  178.  Derinitioni 

"As  used  in  this  chapter— 

"(1)  the  term  'agent'  means  any  micro-or- 
ganism, virus,  or  infections  substance,  capa- 
ble of  causing— 

"(A)  death,  disease,  or  other  biological 
malfunction  in  a  human,  an  animal,  a  plant. 
or  another  living  organism: 

"(B)  deterioration  of  food,  water,  equip- 
ment, supplies,  or  material  of  any  kind:  or 

"(C)  deleterious  alteration  of  the  environ- 
ment: 

"(2)  the  term  toxin'  means,  whatever  its 
origin  or  method  of  production— 

"(A)  any  poisonous  substance  produced  by 
a  living  organism:  or 

"(B)  any  poisonous  isomer,  homolog.  or 
derivative  of  such  a  substance: 
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"(3)  the  term  'delivery  system'  means— 

"(A)  any  apparatus,  equipment,  device,  or 
means  of  delivery  specifically  designed  to 
deliver  or  disseminate  an  agent,  toxin,  or 
vector:  or 

"(B)  any  vector: 

"(4)  the  term  'vector'  means  a  living  orga- 
nism capable  of  carrying  an  agent  or  toxin 
to  a  host:  and 

"(5)  the  term  'use  as  a  weapon  of  mass  de- 
struction' means— 

"(A)  use  or  the  threat  to  use:  or 

"(B)  causing,   permitting,   or   facilitating 
use: 
as  a  weapon  of  mass  destruction  and 

"(6)  the  term  'whoever'  includes  govern- 
mental entities  and  personnel.". 

(b)  Clerical  Amendment.— The  table  of 
chapters  for  part  I  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the  item 
relating  to  chapter  9  the  following  new 
item: 

"10.  Biological  Agents  and  Toxins 175.".» 

•  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  join  Senator  Kohl  today  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  Biological  Weapons 
Anti-Terrorism  Act  of  1989. 

Mr.  President,  the  possibility  of  ter- 
rorists using  simple  biological  weapons 
within  U.S.  borders  is  horrible  but  un- 
fortunately imaginable.  It  is  horrible 
because  lethal  biological  agents  can 
spread  through  a  population  from  a 
single  source  causing  mass  destruction 
on  the  order  of  a  nuclear  attack.  It  is 
imaginable  because,  unlike  nuclear 
weapons,  biological  weapons  are  rela- 
tively cheap  and  easy  to  procure  and 
produce. 

Mr.  President,  realizing  the  uncon- 
trollable destructive  nature  of  biologi- 
cal weapons,  the  United  States  and  102 
other  nations,  including  the  Soviet 
Union,  signed  a  convention  outlawing 
the  production,  stockpiling,  or  use  of 
such  weapons  in  1972.  We  destroyed 
our  stockpiles  and  today  perform  only 
defensive  biological  weapons  research. 

The  executive  branch  attempted  but 
failed  on  two  occasions  to  have  legisla- 
tion enacted  to  implement  the  1972 
convention  enacted  by  Congress.  The 
bill  was  introduced  in  1973  when  the 
convention  was  submitted  to  the 
Senate  but  it  was  not  acted  upon  be- 
catise  ratification  of  the  convention 
was  delayed  until  1975.  A  second  effort 
was  made  late  in  1980,  but  Congress 
was  unable  to  act  before  the  end  of 
the  session. 

The  bill  we  are  proposing  is  not 
unlike  the  measures  introduced  by 
previous  administrations.  It  would  es- 
tablish strict  criminal  penalties,  in- 
cluding tough  fines  and  the  potential 
for  life  imprisionment,  for  any  individ- 
ual or  corporation  that  knowingly  de- 
velops or  produces  biological  agents, 
toxins,  or  delivery  systems  for  offen- 
sive use.  or  that  assists  any  foreign 
person  in  such  activities.  While  it 
caimot  guarantee  that  a  determined 
group  will  not  gain  access  to  a  biologi- 
cal weapon,  legislation  will  minimize 
the  threat  by  providing  direction  and 
a  course  of  action  for  law  enforcement 
efforts  and  by  creating  a  stronger  in- 


centive for  the  scientific  community  to 
carefully  police  their  work. 

Our  bill  will  not  affect  the  current 
$63  million  per  year  Defense  Depart- 
ment Biological  Defense  Research 
Program.  Nor  will  it  have  any  impact 
on  the  U.S.  offensive  chemical  weap- 
ons program.  Finally  it  will  not  pro- 
hibit the  use  of  biological  agents  for 
commercial  purposes. 

With  this  bill  we  will  send  a  strong 
message  to  those  who  would  make 
criminal  use  of  biological  agents.  The 
message  is  that  such  activity  will  be 
dealt  with  severely  and  with  certain 
punishment.  This  legislation  will  also 
put  the  United  States  in  a  stronger  po- 
sition to  assail  violations  of  the  1972 
convention  by  other  nations  and  it  will 
help  to  fulfill  President  Bush's  pledge 
to  punish  violators  of  biological  weap- 
ons agreements. 

Mr.  President,  tomorrow  the  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs  Committee  will  hold 
an  important  hearing  on  biological 
weapons  proliferation.  I  hope  that  in 
that  hearing  the  administration  can 
begin  to  form  its  support  for  this  legis- 
lation. 

I  commend  Senator  Kohl's  leader- 
ship in  this  area  and  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  his  future  efforts  in 
the  Judiciary  Committee  and  on  the 
Senate  floor  to  see  this  bill  passed.* 
•  Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  commend  my  colleagues  Senators 
Kohl  and  Pryor  for  introducing  legis- 
lation which  will  implement  article  IV 
of  the  1972  Biological  Weapons  Con- 
vention. The  bill  will  make  it  a  crimi- 
nal offense  to  knowingly  develop, 
produce,  stockpile,  transfer,  acquire, 
retain,  or  possess  any  agent,  toxin,  or 
delivery  system  for  use  as  a  weapon  of 
mass  destruction.  Moreover,  the  legis- 
lation makes  it  a  criminal  offense  to 
knowingly  assist  a  foreign  state  or  an 
international  organization  to  manufac- 
ture or  otherwise  acquire  any  agent, 
toxin,  or  delivery  system  for  use  as  a 
weapon  of  mass  destruction. 

The  legislation  will  fulfill  a  U.S.  re- 
sponsibility in  meeting  its  treaty  obli- 
gation. At  the  second  Review  Confer- 
ence on  the  Biological  Weapons  Con- 
vention in  1986.  the  majority  of  the 
States  Party  to  this  treaty  agreed  to 
encourage  the  passage  of  domestic  leg- 
islation to  ensure  the  physical  security 
of  laboratories  and  research  facilities 
and  to  prevent  the  transfer  of  biologi- 
cal warfare  agents,  toxin,  and  weap- 
ons. In  discussions  with  members  of 
the  Governmental  Affairs  Committee, 
officials  from  the  Departments  of 
State  and  Defense  indicate  that  they 
are  also  supportive  of  measures  to  im- 
plement article  IV  and  discourage  the 
activities  of  individuals  or  corporations 
that  violate  the  Convention. 

S.  993  is  clearly  not  an  attempt  to 
slow  the  development  of  the  rapidly 
growing  biotechnology  industry. 
America  is  the  world's  leader  in  this 
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vital  scientific  area  and  we  have  no 
desire  to  hamper  legitimate  and  peace- 
ful biomedical  research.  However,  as 
Judge  William  Webster,  Director  of 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  and 
others  have  said,  a  threat  to  the  U.S. 
and  its  allies  from  biological  weapons 
does  exist.  Therefore,  we  must  do  all 
that  we  can  to  prevent  our  domestic 
activities  from  promoting  development 
of  these  heinous  weapons  abroad,  es- 
pecially where  they  might  fall  into  ter- 
rorist hands. 

I  became  an  original  cosponsor  of 
this  legislation  because  I  feel  strongly 
that  it  will  send  a  clear  message  to  the 
world  of  our  country's  strong  commit- 
ment to  chemical  and  biological  arms 
control.  This  is  an  important  message 
to  send  at  a  time  when  the  number  of 
nations  considering  arming  themselves 
with  chemical  or  biological  weapons 
may  be  increasing.  As  the  technology 
to  produce  biological  weapons  becomes 
simpler  and  more  widely  known  it  is 
more  likely  that  states  will  resort  to 
their  use.  It  is  my  hope  that  this  legis- 
lation will  herald  more  serious  at- 
tempts by  the  U.S.  to  participate  ac- 
tively in  developing  verification 
schemes  that  will  improve  the  chemi- 
cal weapons  treaty  and  put  stronger 
teeth  into  the  Biological  Weapons 
Convention.* 


By  METZENBAUM  (for  himself, 

Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr. 

DeConcini,    Mr.    Leahy,    and 

Mr.  Hatch): 

S.  994.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clayton 

Act  regarding  interlocking  directorates 

and  officers;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

INTERLOCKING  DIRECTORATES  AND  OFFICERS 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
reform  and  modernize  section  8  of  the 
Clayton  Act  which  regulates  interlock- 
ing directorates.  Section  8  prohibits  an 
individual  from  serving  as  a  director  of 
two  competing  companies.  Last  year, 
the  Senate  approved  the  modifications 
to  section  8  that  are  contained  in  this 
bill.  The  changes  were  supported  by 
the  Justice  Department.  I  have 
worked  with  Senator  Thurmond  to  de- 
velop this  legislation  and  welcome  him 
as  a  cosponsor,  along  with  Senators 
Simon,  DeConcini,  Leahy,  and  Hatch. 

Section  8  was  enacted  in  1914.  The 
principal  sections  of  the  act  concern- 
ing interlocking  directors  have  not 
been  modified  since  this  original  en- 
actment. Consequently,  it  is  appropri- 
ate that  the  Congress  review  the  stat- 
ute and  revise  it  to  address  current 
competitive  concerns. 

The  measure  I  am  introducing  today 
addresses  three  concerns  about  the 
current  provisions.  First,  it  is  appropri- 
ate that  the  threshold  jurisdictional 
requirement  regarding  the  size  of  cor- 
poration covered  by  the  act  be  updat- 
ed. Our  bill  raises  the  threshold  en- 


acted in  1914,  1  million  dollars  in  net 
worth,  to  ten  million  dollars. 

Second,  our  bill  addresses  the  need 
for  a  de  minimus  exception  to  the  flat 
bar  on  a  single  person  serving  on  the 
board  of  competing  companies.  It  is 
appropriate  to  prevent  the  potential 
sharing  of  information  and  other  re- 
lated anticompetitive  behavior  which 
may  result  from  the  same  person  serv- 
ing as  a  director  of  competing  corpora- 
tions. However,  corporations  covered 
by  the  act  have  raised  the  legitimate 
concern  that  in  some  cases  a  qualified 
director  cannot  serve  on  a  board  even 
though  the  competitive  overlap  with 
another  corporation  represents  only 
an  insignificant  portion  of  either  com- 
pany's sales.  In  these  cases  the  statute 
is  not  serving  any  useful  purpose  in 
preventing  harm  to  competition,  but  is 
only  hindering  the  freedom  of  quali- 
fied individuals  to  serve  as  directors. 

Our  bill  addresses  this  issue  by  pro- 
viding for  three  de  minimus  catego- 
ries, or  safe  harbors.  If  the  competi- 
tive overlap  does  not  exceed  these  safe 
harbors,  the  bar  on  a  conmion  director 
would  not  apply.  The  bill  provides  for 
a  safe  harbor  if  the  affected  sales  con- 
stitute less  than:  First  $1  million  for 
either  company;  second  1  percent  of 
either  company's  sales;  or  third.  4  per- 
cent of  both  company's  sales. 

Finally,  our  bill  addresses  the  con- 
cern that  the  current  ban  covers  only 
corporate  directors,  not  senior  officers. 
The  current  provision  is  illogical  be- 
cause a  common  senior  officer  pre- 
sents an  equal  or  greater  potential  for 
reducing  competition.  The  bill  would 
extend  the  bar  to  officers  of  compet- 
ing corporations. 

I  appreciate  the  cooperation  of  Sen- 
ator Thurmond  who  has  provided  ex- 
tremely useful  and  thoughtful  sugges- 
tions. We  have  worked  to  pursue  this 
bill  in  a  spirit  of  compromise  and  I 
hope  my  colleagues  will  see  fit  to  sup- 
port this  measure. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  994 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 8  of  the  Clayton  Act  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"Sec.  8.  (a)(1)  No  person  at  the  same  time 
shall  be  a  director  or  officer  of  any  two  cor- 
porations, each  of  which  has  capital,  surplus 
and  undivided  profits  aggregating  more 
than  $10,000,000,  as  adjusted  pursuant  to 
this  subsection,  engaged  in  whole  or  in  part 
in  commerce,  other  than  banks,  banking  as- 
sociations, trust  companies,  and  common 
carriers  subject  to  subtitle  IV  of  title  49, 
United  States  Code,  if  such  corporations  are 
by  virtue  of  their  business  and  location  of 
operation,  competitors  so  that  the  elimina- 
tion of  competition  by  agreement  between 
them  would  constitute  a  violation  of  any  of 
the  provisions  of  any  of  the  antitrust  laws. 


"(2)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (1).  simultaneous  service  as  a  di- 
rector or  officer  of  two  corporations  shall 
not  be  prohibited  by  this  section  if  (A)  the 
aggregate  comr>etltlve  sales  of  either  corpo- 
ration are  less  than  $1,000,000,  as  adjusted 
pursuant  to  this  subsection,  (B)  the  aggre- 
gate competitive  sales  of  either  corporation 
are  less  than  1  percent  of  that  corporation's 
total  sales,  or  (C)  the  aggregate  competitive 
sales  of  each  corpwration  are  less  than  4  per- 
cent of  that  corporation's  total  sales.  For 
purposes  of  this  paragraph,  aggregate  com- 
petitive sales'  means  the  aggregate  gross 
revenues  for  all  products  and  services  sold 
by  one  corporation  In  competition  with  the 
other,  determined  on  the  basis  of  annual 
gross  revenues  for  such  products  and  serv- 
ices over  the  last  completed  fiscal  year.  For 
purposes  of  this  section,  'total  sales'  means 
the  aggregate  gross  revenues  for  all  prod- 
ucts and  services  sold  by  one  corporation 
over  the  last  completed  fiscal  year. 

"(3)  The  eligibility  of  a  director  or  officer 
under  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  shall 
be  determined  by  the  capital,  surplus  and 
undivided  profits  of  each  corporation  at  the 
end  of  that  corporation's  last  completed 
fiscal  year. 

"(4)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
officer'  means  an  officer  elected  or  chosen 
by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

"(5)  For  each  fiscal  year  commencing 
after  September  30,  1988,  the  $10,000,000 
and  $1,000,000  thresholds  in  this  section 
shall  be  increased  (or  decreased)  as  of  Octo- 
ber 1  each  year  by  an  amount  equal  to  the 
percentage  increase  (or  decrease)  in  the 
Gross  National  Product,  as  published  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce  or  its  successor, 
for  the  year  then  ended,  over  or  under  the 
level  so  established  for  the  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1987.  At  the  beginning  of  Octo- 
ber of  each  year,  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission shall  publish  the  adjusted  amounts 
required  by  this  paragraph. 

"(b)  When  any  person  elected  or  chosen  as 
a  director  or  officer  of  any  corporation  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  is  eligible 
at  the  time  of  his  election  or  selection  to  act 
for  such  corporation  in  such  capacity,  his 
eligibility  to  act  in  such  capacity  shall  not 
be  affected  and  he  shall  not  become  or  be 
deemed  amenable  to  any  of  the  provisions 
hereof  by  reason  of  any  change  in  the  cap- 
ital, surplus  and  undivided  profits,  or  affairs 
of  such  corporation  from  whatsoever  cause, 
whether  specifically  excepted  by  any  of  the 
provisions  hereof  or  not,  until  the  expira- 
tion of  one  year  from  the  date  on  which  an 
event  causing  ineligibility  occurred,  or,  if 
practical,  the  next  regularly  scheduled  elec- 
tion of  directors,  whichever  occurs  first. " 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  introduce,  along  with 
Senator  Metzenbaum,  this  legislation 
which  will  J^mend  section  8  of  the 
Clayton  Act  regarding  interlocking  di- 
rectorates and  officers.  I  am  also 
pleased  that  Senators  Hatch,  DeCon- 
cini, Leahy,  and  Simon  have  joined  as 
original  cosponsors.  This  bill,  which  is 
identical  to  legislation  which  was 
passed  by  unanimous  consent  in  the 
Senate  last  Congress,  is  long  overdue 
and  much  needed  to  modernize  the 
treatment  of  interlocking  directorates. 
The  amendment  contains  three  pro- 
visions: First,  it  raises  the  jurisdiction- 
al threshold  for  companies  covered  by 
section      8       from       $1,000,000       to 
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$10,000,000;  second.  It  specifically  cre- 
ates certain  de  minimis  exceptions  to 
coverage:  and,  third,  it  expands  section 
8  to  include  officers  elected  or  chosen 
by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Section  8.  which  prohibits  the  same 
person  from  sitting  on  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  competing  corporations,  was 
enacted  in  1914  and  has  remained  vir- 
tually unchanged  since  that  time.  The 
changes  which  we  are  proposing  today 
will  do  nothing  to  alter  the  basic  con- 
cept of  section  8,  but  will  only  update 
it  to  take  into  account  the  economic 
and  competitive  changes  which  have 
occurred  in  the  last  75  years.  This  is 
particularly  important  with  respect  to 
raising  the  jurisdictional  threshold 
from  $1,000,000  to  $10,000,000,  and  es- 
tablishing certain  de  minimis  excep- 
tions. 

The  substantial  increase  in  price 
levels  since  1914  means  that  the  size  of 
corporations  now  covered  by  section  8 
is  substantially  lower  than  what  Con- 
gress originally  intended.  Such  corpo- 
rations are  not  likely  to  be  engaged  in 
so  significant  a  degree  of  commerce  as 
to  warrant  coverage  of  the  act.  The 
same  is  true  with  respect  to  establish- 
ing de  minimis  exceptions.  Current 
case  law  precludes  the  application  of 
any  de  minimis  exceptions.  Yet,  there 
is  nothing  to  be  accomplished  by  pro- 
hibiting individuals  from  serving  on 
the  boards  of  two  companies  if  the 
amount  of  competitive  overlap  be- 
tween the  two  companies  is  so  small  as 
to  be  competitively  insignificant. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  is  an 
important  modernization  of  one  aspect 
of  our  antitrust  laws.  It  is  apparent 
from  the  list  of  original  cosponsors 
and  from  the  previous  action  on  this 
legislation,  that  it  has  strong  biparti- 
san support.  I  am  pleased  to  be  one  of 
the  cosponsors,  and  I  encourage  aU  of 
my  colleagues  to  support  these 
changes  to  section  8. 


UMI 


By     Mr.     MmrZENBAUM     (for 

himself  and  Mr.  THtnucoND): 

S.  995.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clayton 

and  Sherman  Acts  regarding  antitrust 

procedures:  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

AIlTmUST  PROCEDURES  IMPROVEIfENT  ACT 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
reform  and  modernize  certain  proce- 
dural aspects  of  the  antitrust  laws. 
Several  provisions  of  this  bill  are  iden- 
tical to  those  which  passed  the  Senate 
in  the  100th  Congress.  Last  Congress, 
the  Senate  approved  changes  to  the 
Hart-Scott-Rodino  premerger  notifica- 
tion provisions  of  the  Clayton  Act 
which  would  close  the  partnership 
loophole  for  premerger  filings,  extend 
the  review  period  for  acquisitions,  and 
raise  thresholds  for  reporting  mergers. 
This  bill  includes,  in  addition,  provi- 
sions which  would  increase  criminal 
fines  and  civil  penalties  available  to 
the  Government  for  violations  of  the 


antitrust  laws,  permit  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  to  prosecute  viola- 
tions of  premerger  notification  re- 
quirements, and  establish  filing  fees 
for  premerger  notification  forms.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  joined  in  this  effort  by 
Senator  Thurmond. 

The  reforms  contained  in  this  bill 
are  needed  to  give  the  antitrust  en- 
forcement agencies  tools  to  police 
more  effectively  the  laws  of  free  com- 
petition. Merger  and  acquisition  activi- 
ty is  again  on  the  rise,  with  billions  of 
dollars  in  assets  changing  hands  each 
year.  And  the  deals  are  getting  bigger 
and  bigger.  Just  this  past  year  we  wit- 
nessed three  of  the  largest  mergers  in 
history:  Campeau's  buyout  of  Federat- 
ed Department  Stores  for  $6.5  billion; 
Phillip-Morris'  acquisition  of  Kraft  for 
$13  billion  and  Kohlberg  Kravis  & 
Robert's  acquisition  of  RJR  Nabisco 
for  $25  billion.  In  February.  Time. 
Inc..  announced  plans  to  merge  with 
Warner  Communications  to  create  a 
media  giant  worth  over  $18  billion. 
This  current  merger  wave  will  have 
lasting  effects  on  our  economy  and  on 
competition. 

The  time  has  come  to  strengthen 
the  antitrust  laws.  We  must  put  more 
teeth  in  the  laws  and  put  more  re- 
sources in  the  hands  of  the  enforce- 
ment agencies.  We  cannot  afford  to  sit 
idly  by  while  our  economy  becomes 
more  and  more  concentrated,  and 
while  certain  companies  and  individ- 
uals continue  to  flout  the  laws  of  free 
competition.  Consumers  deserve  to 
know  that  we  are  committed  to  en- 
forcement of  the  antitrust  laws.  This 
bill  reaffirms  that  commitment. 

I.  CRIMINAL  PINES 

This  legislation  would  increase  the 
fines  for  criminal  violations  of  the 
Sherman  Act  to  $10  million  for  corpo- 
rations and  to  $250,000  for  individuals. 
The  current  penalties  are  simply  not 
sufficient  to  deter  criminal  behavior, 
as  is  evidenced  by  the  dramatic  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  criminal  price 
fixing  and  bid  rigging  convictions  in 
the  past  few  years.  The  penalties  for 
this  type  of  anticompetitive,  anticon- 
suimer  conduct  must  be  onerous 
enough  that  they  are  not  viewed 
simply  as  a  cost  of  doing  business. 

II.  HART-SCOTT-RODINO  ACT  AMENDMENTS 

This  measure  proposes  several  modi- 
fications to  the  Hart-Scott-Rodino 
Antitrust  Improvements  Act  of  1976. 
After  more  than  a  decade  of  experi- 
ence with  reviewing  proposed  acquisi- 
tions under  this  section  of  the  Clayton 
Act.  the  time  has  come  to  fine  tune 
what  has  proven  to  be  an  invaluable 
enforcement  tool  for  the  antitrust 
agencies. 

A.  TIME  POR  REVIEW  OP  MERGERS 

The  proposal  would  lengthen  the 
time  given  to  the  antitnist  enforce- 
ment agencies  to  complete  their 
review  in  the  case  of  large  or  complex 
mergers  and  in  the  case  of  cash  tender 


offers.  These  extensions  were  appoved 
by  the  Senate  without  opposition  last 
Congress. 

While  current  law  contains  different 
waiting  periods  for  mergers  occurring 
by  means  of  a  cash  tender  offer  and 
mergers  effected  in  other  ways,  there 
is  no  correlation  between  the  way  in 
which  an  acquisition  is  structured  and 
the  antitrust  issues  it  raises.  Under  ex- 
isting law  for  cash  tender  situations, 
the  enforcement  agencies  have  an  ini- 
tial 15-day  period  to  determine  wheth- 
er a  more  detailed  investigation  of  a 
proposed  acquisition  is  warranted  and 
to  request  additional  information  from 
the  merging  parties.  The  statute  cur- 
rently gives  the  agency  only  10  days  to 
review  materials  submitted  by  the  par- 
ties. In  a  noncash  tender  situation,  the 
initial  period  is  30  days  and  the  second 
period  is  20  days.  The  pro[>osal  ex- 
tends both  the  initial  waiting  period 
and  the  second  waiting  period  for  cash 
tender  acquisitions  to  20  days. 

In  addition,  the  biU  provides  for  a 
process  by  which  the  enforcement 
agencies  may  seek  additional  time  to 
review  particularly  complex  mergers. 
Under  this  provision,  the  agencies  may 
request  that  a  court  extend  the  statu- 
tory waiting  period  by  an  additional  25 
days  under  certain  circumstances. 

Given  the  complex  antitrust  issues 
posed  by  the  recent  spate  of  stock  ac- 
quisitions in  the  food  industry,  among 
others,  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect 
that  the  enforcement  agencies  are  not 
hindered  in  their  review  by  the  very 
brief  time  periods  originally  contained 
in  the  Hart-Scott-Rodino  Act.  The  ex- 
tensions proposed  strike  a  balance  be- 
tween the  need  for  thorough  antitrust 
scrutiny  of  cash  tender  transactions 
and  the  desire  not  to  interfere  unduly 
with  cash  tender  offers. 

B.  PARTNERSHIP  LOOPHOLE 

This  provision  would  close  a  loop- 
hole that  currently  exists  in  the  Clay- 
ton Act  which  allows  wealthy  individ- 
uals and  corporations  to  evade  the  re- 
quirements of  the  premerger  notifica- 
tion program  merely  by  forming  a 
partnership.  The  attempted  takeover 
of  Goodyear  by  Sir  James  Goldsmith 
and  the  attempted  takeovers  of  Phil- 
lips Petroleum  and  Shamrock  Oil  by 
T.  Boone  Pickens  were  structured  to 
take  advantage  of  this  loophole.  This 
type  of  transaction  continues  to  evade 
antitrust  review  merely  by  relying  on 
an  artifice  that  is  not  accountable 
under  the  FTC's  current  interpreta- 
tion of  its  notification  rules. 

Last  year,  the  FTC  promulgated  a 
rule  which  requires  any  person  hold- 
ing a  controlling  interest,  that  is,  50 
percent  or  more,  in  a  partnership  to 
file  premerger  notification  forms  with 
the  enforcement  agencies  as  the 
parent  entity  of  the  partnership.  This 
rule  does  not,  however,  require  part- 
nerships in  which  no  partner  controls 
at  least  50  percent  of  the  venture  to 
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me.  As  a  result,  while  PTC  has  nar- 
rowed the  loophole  somewhat  by  its 
new  rule,  the  loophole  still  exists 
whereby  wealthy  individuals  and  cor- 
porations can  create  a  new  partner- 
ship with  no  partner  holding  50  per- 
cent and  avoid  the  filing  requirements  • 
of  the  Clayton  Act.  For  example,  a 
partnership  made  up  of  Exxon.  Mobil, 
and  Chevron,  each  holding  a  one-third 
interest,  could  create  a  entity  to  pur- 
chase the  assets  of  some  business  and 
the  transaction  would  not  be  report- 
able because,  under  current  interpre- 
tations, no  person  controls  the  part- 
nership. Under  this  bill,  any  general 
partner  that  meets  the  size  of  person 
test  may  be  required  to  file  notifica- 
tion as  determined  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission. 

Many  people,  including  the  FTC  and 
the  business  community,  have  realized 
that  this  loophole  exists  and  is  utilized 
by  companies  hoping  to  avoid  report- 
ing transactions.  As  a  result,  the  FTC 
has  recently  proposed  another  rule 
and  is  reviewing  five  options  for  clos- 
ing the  loophole.  If  the  PTC  effective- 
ly closes  the  loophole,  our  proposal 
would  not  be  necessary.  However,  if 
the  FTC  is  not  able  to  fashion  a  rule 
that  closes  the  partnership  loophole 
once  and  for  all.  this  legislation  would 
accomplish  that  goal.  Large,  sophisti- 
cated companies  should  not  be  able  to 
avoid  filing  merely  by  forming  a  part- 
nership. The  intent  of  the  premerger 
notification  program  was  not  to  favor 
certain  transactions  effected  by  means 
of  a  partnership. 


C.  PILING  FEES 

The  bill  provides  for  filing  fees  for 
those  persons  making  premerger  noti- 
fication reports.  It  is  time  to  recognize 
that  merger  enforcement  is  in  a  state 
of  crisis.  One  cause  is  easy  to  under- 
stand—the enforcement  agencies  do 
not  have  sufficient  resources.  Just  this 
year,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
fired  30  employees  to  meet  a  $4.3  mil- 
lion shortfall  and  may  be  required  to 
release  additional  employees  to  meet 
the  budget  reductions  contained  in  the 
fiscal  year  1990  budget  proposal.  Ac- 
cording to  Chairman  Oliver,  "further 
budget  reductions  would  necessarily 
have  some  adverse  impact  on  our  law 
enforcement  activities."  Similarly,  the 
proposed  1990  budget  for  the  Justice 
Department  includes  a  further  reduc- 
tion of  five  positions  in  the  staff  of  the 
Antitriist  Division. 

And  the  trend  in  resources  commit- 
ted to  merger  enforcement  is  even 
more  alarming.  At  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  the  workyears  devoted  to 
the  Commission's  antitnast  mission 
fell  from  759  in  1980  to  457  in  1988.  In 
1989.  the  Antitrust  Division  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  was  staffed  with 
409  attorneys;  in  1988.  the  Depart- 
ment had  only  237  attorneys.  This  rep- 
resents a  decrease  of  nearly  60  percent 
in  staffing  for  antitrust  enforcement. 


Over  the  same  period  of  time,  the 
nimfiber  of  merger  filings  has  in- 
creased dramatically.  In  1980.  the 
agencies  received  784  Hart-Scott- 
Rodino  filings;  in  1988  the  number  was 
2,746— an  increase  of  more  than  300 
percent.  In  addition,  the  size  of  merg- 
ers has  reached  incomparable  propor- 
tions. The  number  of  multibillion- 
doUar  megamergers  hit  an  all  time 
high  in  1988,  including  the  three  larg- 
est mergers  in  history.  These  statistics 
alone  define  the  problem:  The  agen- 
cies have  a  decreasing  work  force  to 
deal  with  an  increasing  workload  im- 
posed by  an  explosion  in  the  number 
of  merger  filings. 

The  filing  fees  contained  in  this  bill 
are  designed  to  alleviate  some  of  the 
strain  placed  on  the  agencies  by  the 
current  merger  craze.  Piling  fees  are  a 
logical  way  to  deal  with  the  problem 
of  how  to  budget  resources  devoted  to 
merger  enforcement  in  advance  with- 
out knowing  with  certainty  the 
number  of  mergers  likely  to  take  place 
in  a  given  year.  In  addition,  filing  fees 
are  fair  in  that  the  parties  to  a 
merger— and  not  the  general  taxpay- 
ing  public— bear  the  cost  of  the  pre- 
merger notification  program. 

Filing  fees  are  common  with  several 
other  regulatory  agencies  that  deal 
with  specific  business  transactions. 
For  example,  the  U.S.  Patent  Office 
collects  application  fees  for  processing 
patents  and  trademarks  and  for  vari- 
ous services  offered  by  the  Patent 
Office,  37  CFR  section  1.  In  1987,  the 
Patent  Office  collected  over  50  percent 
of  its  total  budget  through  application 
fees.  Similarly,  the  Federal  Commimi- 
cations  Commission  collects  general 
application  fees  for  licenses.  Those 
fees  range  from  $25  to  $2,000  per  ap- 
plication. Again,  this  income  amount- 
ed to  one-half  of  the  PCC's  operating 
budget  for  1988.  The  Federal  Energy 
Regulatory  Commission  has  estab- 
lished filing  fees  for  a  variety  of  appli- 
cations which  require  regulatory  ap- 
proval, including  annual  filings  that 
are  required  by  law.  Pees  effective 
May  1988  range  from  $100  for  review 
of  remedial  orders  concerning  small 
projects  to  a  maximum  of  $19,450  for 
pipeline  certificate  applications. 

The  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission uses  a  variety  of  application 
fees  for  processing  f Uings  related  to  se- 
curities transactions  and  registration 
statements.  These  fees  are  based  on  a 
percentage  of  the  value  of  the  transac- 
tion. For  example,  an  applicant  must 
pay  a  fee  equal  to  one-fiftieth  of  1  per- 
cent of  the  "maximum  aggregate  price 
at  which  the  securities  are  proposed  to 
be  offered."  or  a  minimum  fee  of  $100. 
upon  filing  a  registration  statement; 
15  U.S.C.  section  77f(b).  Pees  collected 
by  the  SEC  are  deposited  in  the  U.S. 
Treasury  and  amounted  to  nearly  200 
percent  of  the  total  budget  of  the  SEC 
in  1988. 


The  fees  contained  in  this  bill  would 
amend  the  existing  requirements  for 
Hart-Scott-Rodino  premerger  filings. 
The  acquiring  person  would  pay  a  fee 
of  one-fiftieth  of  1  percent  of  the 
value  of  the  transaction,  with  a  maxi- 
mum fee  of  $50,000,  in  conjunction 
with  filing  its  notification  form.  For 
those  transactions  in  which  the  pre- 
cise value  of  the  transaction  is  not 
known,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
may  establish  rules  for  determining 
the  fee  to  be  paid.  This  fee  system 
would  generate  approximately  $20  mil- 
lion to  be  divided  evenly  between  the 
FTC  and  the  Department  of  Justice 
for  use  in  antitrust  enforcement  activi- 
ties. 

These  fees  would  be  a  nominal  addi- 
tional cost  for  most  transactions  and 
would  not  be  imreasonable  in  light  of 
the  strain  that  premerger  review 
places  on  the  resources  of  the  enforce- 
ment agencies.  As  an  example,  the 
recent  takeover  of  RJR  Nabisco  by 
Kohlberg  KravLs  Roberts  &  Co.  was 
valued  at  more  than  $25  billion.  KKR 
alone  received  a  $75  million  fee  for  ar- 
ranging the  transaction;  lawyers,  bro- 
kers and  bankers  collected  hundreds 
of  millions  more.  The  filing  fee  re- 
quired under  our  proposal  would  have 
been  a  mere  $50,000.  In  fact,  according 
to  Fortune  magazine,  fees  paid  to  bro- 
kers and  financial  analysts  in  the  big- 
gest deals  of  1988  were  typically  over  1 
percent  of  the  value  of  the  transac- 
tion. Thus,  in  a  typical-sized  merger  of 
$30  million,  transaction  costs  would  be 
about  $300,000  plus  attorney's  fees; 
the  proposed  fee  for  the  Hart-Scott- 
Rodino  filing  would  be  $6,000.  Filing 
fees  of  this  magnitude  would  be  insig- 
nificant in  comparison  with  the  enor- 
mous transaction  costs  associated  with 
even  the  most  mundane  merger. 


D.  ENFORCEMENT 

This  bill  would  permit  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  to  sue  on  its  own 
behalf  for  violations  of  its  premerger 
notification  rules.  The  Federal  Trade 
Commission  is  currently  empowered  to 
investigate  violations  of  Hart-Scott- 
Rodino  filing  requirements  and  to  es- 
tablish rules  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  the  premerger  notifi- 
cation program;  15  USC  section  7A(D). 
This  bill  would  allow  the  Commission 
to  seek  a  remedy  from  the  court  once 
it  determines  that  it  has  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  statute  or  its  rules  were 
violated.  This  would  facilitate  PTC  en- 
forcement of  premerger  notification 
violations  and  reduce  the  burden  on 
the  Department  of  Justice  in  bringing 
these  suits  in  behalf  of  the  FTC. 

E.  CIVIL  PENALTIES 

This  proposal  would  increase  the 
penalty  for  violations  of  the  pre- 
merger notification  requirements  of 
the  Clayton  Act.  Currently,  the  penal- 
ty for  such  violations  is  $10,000  for 
each  day  the  company  is  foimd  to  be 
in  violation.  Yet  this  does  not  deter 
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companies  from  thwarting  the  law  and 
engaging  in  reportable  transactions 
without  notifying  the  Government. 
Once  a  company  surpasses  the  statuto- 
ry threshold  for  reporting  stock  trans- 
actions, it  must  suspend  its  purchases 
for  30  days  to  give  the  Government 
the  opportunity  to  review  the  pur- 
chase. But  those  who  speculate  in 
stocks  don't  want  to  wait.  In  a  typical 
case,  the  company  or  individual  will 
continue  to  trade,  often  buying  and 
selling  stock  at  tremendous  profits, 
knowing  that  the  cost  of  getting 
caught  is  more  than  offset  by  the 
profits  to  be  gained.  This  type  of  eva- 
sion is  motivated  by  nothing  but 
greed.  The  only  way  to  deter  such  be- 
havior is  to  increase  the  cost  of  violat- 
ing the  law.  This  bill  would  increase 
the  daily  penalty  to  $100,000,  and 
would  permit  the  court  to  order  addi- 
tional relief. 

r.  riUNG  THRESHOLD 

Under  current  standards,  a  proposed 
merger  must  be  reported  to  the  anti- 
trust agencies  if:  First,  either  party  to 
the  merger  is  engaged  in  commerce  or 
an  activity  affecting  commerce; 
second,  one  party  has  total  assets  or 
annual  net  sales  of  $10  million  or 
more,  and  the  other  party  has  total 
assets  or  annual  net  sales  of  $100  mil- 
lion or  more;  and  third,  after  the  ac- 
quisition, the  acquiring  person  would 
hold  15  percent  or  more  of  the  voting 
securities  or  assets  of  the  acquired 
person,  or  more  than  $15  million  of 
the  acquired  person's  voting  securities 
and  assets. 

This  bill  would  raise  the  minimum 
dollar  amounts  for  the  "size  of 
person"  and  "size  of  transaction"  tests 
originally  contained  in  the  Hart-Scott- 
Rodino  Act.  The  proposal  would  raise 
the  threshold  for  persons  required  to 
file  from  $10  million  to  $15  million, 
and  would  raise  the  threshold  for 
exempt  transactions  from  $15  million 
to  $30  million.  These  thresholds  have 
not  been  changed  since  the  law  was 
passed  in  1976.  These  thresholds  in  es- 
sence exempt  small  companies  from 
the  premerger  notification  reporting 
requirements  where  it  is  unlikely  that 
the  transaction  would  raise  antitrust 
issues. 

I  appreciate  the  cooperation  of  Sen- 
ator Thurmond  who  has  provided  ex- 
tremely useful  and  thoughtful  sugges- 
tions. We  have  worked  to  pursue  this 
bill  in  a  spirit  of  compromise  and  I 
hope  my  colleagues  will  see  fit  to  sup- 
port this  measure. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  995 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
ATnerica  in  Cot^gtess  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Antitrust  Proce- 
dures Improvement  Act  of  1989  ". 


CRIMINAL  FINES 

Sec.  2.  Section  1  of  the  Sherman  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  1)  is  amended  by- 

(1)  striking  out  "one  million"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "ten  million";  and 

(2)  striking  out  "one  hundred"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "two  hundred-fifty". 

HART-SCOTT-RODINO  ACT  AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  3.  (aMl)  Section  7A  of  the  Clayton 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(k)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  annual 
net  sales  and  total  assets  of  an  acquiring 
person  shall,  in  the  case  of  a  partnership,  be 
based  upon  the  annual  net  sales  or  total 
assets  of:  (1)  any  general  partner,  (2)  any 
partner  having  the  right  to  50  per  centum 
or  more  of  the  profits  of  the  partnership,  or 
(3)  any  partner  having  the  right  in  the 
event  of  dissolution  to  50  per  centum  or 
more  of  the  assets  of  the  partnership,  pro- 
vided that  the  partner  or  partners  required 
to  file  notification  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  in  accordance  with  subsection 
(d).". 

(2)  This  subsection  and  the  amendments 
made  by  this  subsection  shall  become  effec- 
tive 120  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  section. 

(b)(1)  Section  7A(a)  of  the  Clayton  Act  is 
amended— 

(A)  in  paragraph  (2).  by  striking  out 
"$10,000,000"  each  place  it  appears  in  sub- 
paragraphs (A).  (B),  and  (C)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "$15,000,000". 

(B)  in  paragraph  (3)(B),  by  striking  out 
$15,000,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

"$30,000,000  ■. 

(2)  Section  7A(b>(l)(B)  of  the  Clayton  Act 
is  amended— 

(A)  by  substituting  "twentieth"  for  "fif- 
teenth": and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "or  (g)(2)'  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following  ".  (g)(2),  or 
(g)(3)". 

(3)  Section  7A(e)  of  the  Clayton  Act  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  substituting  "20-day"  for  ■15-day" 
each  place  it  appears; 

(B)  in  paragraph  (2)  by  striking  out  "(or 
in  the  case  of  a  cash  tender  offer.  10  days)"; 
and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "only"  from  the  last 
sentence  of  paragraph  (2)  and  inserting  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  "or  (g)(3)". 

(4)  Section  7A(g)  of  the  Clayton  Act  is 
amended— 

(A)  in  paragraph  (1),  by  striking  out 
"$10,000"  and  inserting  "$100,000"  in  lieu 
thereof;  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
the  first  sentence  and  inserting:  ",  in  addi- 
tion to  such  equitable  relief  as  the  court 
finds  appropriate.":  and  by  inserting  the  fol- 
lowing at  the  end  thereof:  "or  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission.";  and 

(B)  by  adding  the  following  at  the  end 
thereof:  "(3)  The  court  may  extend  the  ad- 
ditional period  for  up  to  25  days  if.  due  to 
the  complexity  or  scope  of  the  information 
or  documentary  material  to  be  evaluated, 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  or  the  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  reasonably  re- 
quires such  additional  time  to  determine 
whether  the  proposed  acquisition  may,  if 
consummated,  violate  the  antitrust  laws." 

(5)  This  subsection  and  the  amendments 
made  by  this  subsection  shall  become  effec- 
tive 120  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  section. 


FILING  FEE 

Sec  4.  The  Clayton  Act  is  amended  by  in- 
serting between  section  7A  and  section  8. 
the  following: 

"FILING  fee 

Sec.  7B.  (a)(1)  Notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  section  7A.  no  notification  shall  be 
considered  filed  until  the  acquiring  person 
filing  such  notice  pays  the  filing  fee  re- 
quired by  this  section. 

"(2)  The  fee  required  by  paragraph  (1) 
shall  be  equal  to  one-fiftieth  of  1  percent  of 
the  value  of  the  transaction  involved  in 
such  merger,  provided  that  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  may  establish  rules  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (d)  for  transactions  in 
which  the  precise  value  is  not  known,  but  in 
no  event  shall  the  fee  exceed  $50,000. 

"(b)  All  fees  collected  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  shall  be  evenly  divid- 
ed between  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  shall  be 
allocated  to  such  agencies  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  antitrust  laws.". 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  happy  to  rise  today  as  a  cosponsor 
of  the  Antitrust  Procedures  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1989.  This  legislation  in- 
corporates amendments,  which  the 
Senate  passed  unanimously  in  the  last 
Congress,  to  the  Hart-Scott-Rodino 
Pre-merger  Notification  Act.  It  also  in- 
cludes, for  the  first  time,  proposals  to 
increase  the  criminal  fines  for  viola- 
tions of  the  Sherman  Act,  and  the  im- 
position of  a  filing  fee  in  connection 
with  Hart-Scott  premerger  notifica- 
tion. 

The  amendments  to  the  Hart-Scott- 
Rodino  Pre-merger  Notification  Act 
include  closing  the  "partnership  loop- 
hole" which  has  allowed  many  part- 
nership transactions  to  escape  pre- 
merger reporting.  Under  this  legisla- 
tion, these  transactions  would  have  to 
be  reported  if  any  general  partner  or 
any  partner  with  a  50-percent  or  more 
interest  in  the  partnership  meets  the 
'size  of  person"  requirement. 

In  addition,  this  bill  would  also  in- 
crease the  size  of  person  and  size  of 
transaction  tests  which  govern  wheth- 
er an  entity  is  required  to  file  a  pre- 
merger notification.  These  changes 
have  been  proposed  to  keep  pace  with 
inflation  and  other  economic  develop- 
ments which  have  occurred  since  the 
notification  requirements  were  origi- 
nally enacted.  Such  changes  should 
reduce  the  number  of  required  filings 
and  should  ease  the  reviewing  burden 
for  both  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion and  the  Department  of  Justice. 
At  the  same  time,  because  the  signifi- 
cance of  a  transaction  is  tied  to  the 
size  of  the  parties  and  the  size  of  the 
transaction,  it  is  unlikely  that  these 
changes  will  exempt  competitively  sig- 
nificant mergers  from  premerger  filing 
and  subsequent  agency  review. 

As  was  the  case  with  the  Hart-Scott 
amendments  last  Congress,  this  bill 
also  includes  provisions  which  extend 
the  waiting  period  for  cash  tender 
offers  from  a  total  of  25  days— an 
original   15  and  subsequent  10— to  a 
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total  of  40  days— an  original  20  and  an 
additional  20.  These  changes  allow  the 
reviewing  agency  a  greater  time  frame 
within  which  to  screen  the  merger,  but 
at  the  same  time  are  consistent  with 
requirements  under  the  Williams  Act. 
Finally,  under  certain  circumstances, 
the  reviewing  agency  can  seek  an  addi- 
tional extension  of  25  days  by  applica- 
tion to  the  court. 

As  to  those  provisions  which  are  new 
to  this  bill,  one  involves  raising  the 
Sherman  Act  criminal  fines  from 
$1,000,000  to  $10,000,000  for  corpora- 
tions, and  from  $100,000  tc  $250,000 
for  individuals.  The  second  would  re- 
quire a  filing  fee  in  connection  with 
Hart-Scott  premerger  notifications. 
This  fee  is  patterned  after  similar  fees 
required  by  the  SEC,  and  would  be  set 
at  one-fiftieth  of  1  percent  of  the 
value  of  the  transaction,  but  in  no 
event  more  than  $50,000.  The  revenues 
from  these  fees  would  be  divided 
evenly  between  the  FTC  and  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  for  antitrust  en- 
forcement. In  that  way,  any  budget 
deficits  experienced  by  these  agencies 
could  be  offset  by  these  revenues. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  propos- 
als contained  in  this  bill  are  sound, 
and  they  deserve  our  careful  consider- 
ation, study  and  support. 


TREBLE  DAMAGES  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Sec.  2.  Section  4A  of  the  Clayton  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  15a).  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"actual"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"threefold  the". 


By  Mr.  METZENBAUM: 
S.  996.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clayton 
Act  regarding  damages  for  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

GOVERNMENT  REMEDIES  IMPROVEMENT  ACT 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
provide  for  treble  damages  for  the 
United  States  for  violations  of  the 
antitrust  laws.  The  proposal  amends 
the  Clayton  Act  to  permit  the  Govern- 
ment to  recover  treble  damages  in  civil 
suits  arising  out  of  the  antitrust  laws. 
Several  recent  grand  jury  investiga- 
tions into  price  fixing  and  bid  rigging 
have  actually  involved  procurement 
fraud  against  the  Goverrmient.  This 
shows  that  fraud  against  the  Govern- 
ment is  not  just  an  academic  issue— 
the  United  States  can  be  victimized  by 
price-fixing  and  bid-rigging  schemes. 
The  penalty  for  defrauding  the  Gov- 
ernment should  be  no  less  than  the 
penalty  for  committing  antitrust 
crimes  against  citizens. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  see  fit  to 
support  this  measure.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  copy  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  996 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Government  Rem- 
edies Improvement  Act  of  1989." 


By  Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Daschle): 
S.  997.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for 
eligibility  for  home  health  services  on 
the  basis  of  a  need  for  occupational 
therapy;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

OCCUPATIONAL  THERAPY  HOME  HEALTH 
BENEFITS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
expand  the  Medicare  Home  Health 
benefit  to  include  occupational  ther- 
apy as  the  fourth  skilled  service  which 
will  qualify  beneficiaries  for  home 
care. 

Under  current  law,  occupational 
therapy  services  are  available  only 
after  a  Medicare  beneficiary  has  oth- 
erwise qualified  for  home  health  care. 
Occupational  therapy  services  may 
continue  to  be  provided  to  a  benefici- 
ary after  his  or  her  need  for  qualifying 
services  has  ended. 

Occupational  therapy  is  medically 
prescribed  treatment  concerned  with 
restoring  functions  impaired  by  illness 
or  injury  so  that  the  individual  can 
regain  his  or  her  ability  to  function  in- 
dependently. Like  physical  or  speech 
therapy,  occupational  therapy  is  a 
skilled  health  service  which  assists  pa- 
tients in  making  the  transition  be- 
tween an  institution  and  self-care  in 
the  home. 

Occupational  therapy  is  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  home  health  care  pro- 
vided to  many  Medicare  beneficiaries. 
It  is  especially  necessary  for  persons 
who  are  victims  of  strokes,  heart  at- 
tacks, diabetes,  multiple  sclerosis,  or 
spinal  cord  injury,  who  are  disabled  by 
severe  arthritis,  or  who  have  suffered 
physical  injury  as  a  result  of  a  fall  or 
some  other  accident. 

Occupational  therapy  focuses  on  in- 
creasing the  patient's  functional  level. 
The  application  of  this  service  often 
plays  a  critical  role  in  ensuring  the  pa- 
tient's full  recovery,  the  prevention  of 
further  disability,  and  a  successful  re- 
adjustment to  the  home  and  communi- 
ty envirorunent. 

The  occupational  therapist  estab- 
lishes a  treatment  program  designed 
to  increase  the  patient's  level  of  physi- 
cal function.  The  therapist  also  teach- 
es the  patient,  and  those  family  mem- 
bers or  others  who  will  care  for  the  pa- 
tient, compensatory  techniques  which 
permit  the  patient  to  function  more 
independently  with  feeding,  dressing, 
and  personal  hygiene. 

This  legislation  was  originally  part 
of  a  bill  introduced  during  the  100th 
Congress  by  Senator  Bradley  and 
myself.  Because  we  did  not  have  a  cost 
estimate  on  this  provision  until  recent- 
ly, the  occupational  therapy  provision 


was  not  included  in  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1987  or 
the  Catastrophic  Health  bill,  like  most 
other  provisions  contained  in  the  origi- 
nal Bradley/Mitchell  bill. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  is 
now  completing  its  cost  estimate  on 
this  legislation. 

I  believe  that  adding  occupational 
therapy  as  a  qualifying  home  health 
service  is  a  reasonable  and  needed  im- 
provement which  will  strengthen  the 
home  health  benefit  under  Medicare.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  sup- 
port this  legislation,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  copy  of  this  legis- 
lation be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  997 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    Stales    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  ELIGIBILITY  I'OR  HOME  HEALTH  SERV- 
ICES OS  THE  BASIS  OF  A  NEED  FOR 
OCCUPATIONAL  THERAPY. 

(a)  Part  A.— Section  1814(a)(2KC)  (42 
U.S.C.  1395(a)(2)(C))  is  amended  by  striking 
"or  speech  therapy"  and  all  that  follows 
through  "therapy;"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ".  occupational,  or  speech  therapy;". 

(b)  Part  B.— Section  1835(a)(2)(A)  (42 
U.S.C.  1395n(a)(2)(A))  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing "or  speech  therapy"  and  all  that  follows 
through  "therapy,  (ii)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ",  occupational,  or  speech  therapy, 
(ii)". 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  shall  apply 
to  items  and  services  provided  on  or  after 
October  1.  1989. 


By  Mr.  PRYOR  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Heflin,       Mr.       BoREN,       Mr. 
Fowler,     Mr.     Conrad,     Mr. 
Daschle,  and  Mr.  Ford): 
S.  998.  A  bill  to  improve  rural  medi- 
cal data  and  information  transmission, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry. 

HEALTH  LINK  IMPROVEMENTS  ACT 

•  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  joined 
Senator  Harkin  in  submitting  a  con- 
current resolution,  cosponsored  by  15 
Senators,  that  called  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  inequitable  urban/rural 
Medicare  hospital  reimbursement  dif- 
ferential. Today,  I  am  pleased  to  intro- 
duce the  Health  Link  Improvements 
Act  of  1989,  a  bill  that  will  provide 
needed  assistance  to  many  of  the  very 
rural  health  care  facilities  who  have 
been  victimized  by  unfair  Federal  re- 
imbursement policy. 

The  primary  goal  of  Health  Link  is 
to  propel  rural  health  care  into  the 
modem  area.  The  bill  establishes  the 
Rural  EJlectrification  Administration 
[REA]  as  the  agency  responsible  for 
managing  funds  to  provide  increased 
communications  between  rural  and 
urban  health  care  facilities.  The  REA 
would  be  charged  with  administering 
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the  construction  of  data  transmission 
lines,  the  accompanying  computer 
technology,  as  well  as  the  support  per- 
sonnel linking  less  densely  populated 
areas  to  those  that  currently  have 
access  to  quality  medical  services. 

Dnder  this  legislation,  the  REA  will 
allocate  fiuiding  to  establish  mobile 
care  clinics,  patient  transportation 
services  and  improved  educational  op- 
portunities for  senior  citizens,  handi- 
capped, disabled,  and  other  needy 
people  in  underserved  regions.  This 
will  result  in  more  efficient  delivery  of 
care  and,  as  a  result,  may  well  help 
prevent  hospital  closures. 

As  the  rest  of  the  Nation  has  moved 
ahead  in  technology,  it  has  become 
harder  and  harder  for  rural  areas  to 
keep  pace.  Because  rural  areas  are 
often  seen  as  a  high-risk  investment, 
the  private  sector  has  been  reluctant 
to  invest  time,  energy  and  money  into 
these  regions.  As  a  result,  rural  health 
care  facilities  have  had  a  difficult  time 
delivering  the  types  of  services  needed 
by  their  community  and  necessary  to 
keep  their  facilities  financially  viable. 
This,  combined  with  inadequate  and 
inequitable  Federal  rural  health  reim- 
bursement policies,  has  significantly 
weakened  the  rural  health  care  deliv- 
ery system. 

Mr.  President,  almost  one-fourth  of 
the  United  States'  population  is  locat- 
ed in  nonmetropolitan  areas.  Yet,  for 
no  other  reason  than  the  location  of 
their  homes,  this  25  percent  of  our 
population  has  been  forced  to  live 
with  economic  and  Federal  policy 
changes  that  threaten  access  to 
needed  health  care  services.  I  believe 
that  Health  Link  has  great  potential 
to  serve  as  a  crucial  foundation  for  the 
revltalization  of  health  care  in  rural 
America. 

It  is  time  that  investment  into  rural 
development  be  given  top  priority. 
Rural  communities  and  their  residents 
should  no  longer  remain  an  untapped 
source.  Health  Link  addresses  many  of 
the  challenges  facing  rural  health  care 
providers  and  will  pay  large  dividends 
in  terms  of  improved  access  to  quality 
health  care  and.  as  a  result,  lives 
saved. 

ytr.  President,  this  is  a  modest  but 
important  piece  of  legislation.  It  sends 
the  message  to  rural  America  that  we 
care  about  their  health  and  well-being, 
and  I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  support  of  it.« 


UMI 


By  Mr.  HOLLINGS  (for  himself, 
Mr.    Dantorth.    Mr.    Inoute. 
and  Mr.  Brtah): 
S.  999.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of   1934   regarding   the 
broadcasting  of  certain  material  re- 
garding candidates  for  Federal  elective 
office,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation. 


CLEAM  CAMPAICIf  ACT 

•  Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
introducing  today,  along  with  Senator 
Dantorth,  Senator  Inoute,  and  Sena- 
tor Bryan,  legislation  that  furthers 
the  intent  and  improves  the  effective- 
ness of  the  political  broadcasting  laws. 
The  Clean  Campaign  Act  of  1989  seelcs 
to  ensure  greater  balance  and  account- 
ability in  political  campaigns.  This  leg- 
islation is  identical  to  the  one  I  intro- 
duced 4  years  ago.  A  hearing  was  held 
on  that  bill,  but  we  believed  it  re- 
quired further  study  before  moving 
forward.  I  believe  that  in  light  of  the 
problems  that  have  arisen  in  recent 
political  campaigns,  this  legislation  is 
now  ripe  for  action. 

The  Clean  Campaign  Act  addresses 
two  specific  problems  that  arise  in  the 
use  of  broadcast  stations  for  political 
campaigns.  The  first  problem  involves 
the  lise  of  broadcast  time  to  attack  op- 
ponents. While  such  attaclcs  are  not 
new,  with  the  advent  of  sophisticated 
uses  of  electronic  media,  such  attaclu 
are  becoming  more  and  more  insidious 
and  are  contributing  less  and  less  to 
the  debate  about  candidates'  qualifica- 
tions for  office.  We  have  all  seen  and 
heard  on  the  broadcast  media  just 
about  every  form  of  animal  and  every 
type  of  hired  performer  make  incor- 
rect or  misleading  remarks  about  a 
candidate's  opponent.  What's  more, 
the  very  nature  of  the  broadcast 
media  makes  these  attacks  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  rebut,  especially  if 
they  occur  late  in  a  campaign.  Every- 
one who  has  run  for  office  knows  that 
rebuttals  take  plenty  of  time  and  are 
very  expensive. 

I  know  full  well  that  we  cannot 
limit — nor  would  we  want  to  limit— a 
candidate's  discussion  of  an  oppo- 
nent's character,  record,  and  other 
qualifications  to  hold  office.  This  is  a 
fundamental  part  of  political  cam- 
paigns. On  the  other  hand,  the  objec- 
tive of  this  activity  is  to  inform  the 
voter  so  an  educated  choice  can  be 
made.  The  voter  deserves  that  such  a 
discussion  be  clear  and  direct.  It 
should  not  occur  through  surrogates 
who  have  no  real  responsibility.  It  is 
for  these  reasons  that  I  am  only  pro- 
posing that  if  a  candidate  wants  to  dis- 
cuss an  opponent  in  a  broadcast  adver- 
tisement, he  do  so  in  person.  In  this 
way.  candidates  can  discuss  whatever 
they  wish  about  their  opponents, 
while  being  more  responsible  for  what 
they  say. 

The  second  problem  involves  the  use 
of  PAC  money  to  air  advertisements 
on  broadcast  stations.  We  all  have 
seen  how  PAC's  can  seriously  damage 
the  balance  in  a  campaign  through  the 
expenditure  of  enormous  amounts  of 
money.  In  effect,  a  candidate  budgets 
to  fight  one  well-financed  opponent 
but  then  ends  up  fighting  many. 

While  the  existing  political  broad- 
casting laws  give  a  candidate  equal  op- 
portunities vis-a-vis  an  opposing  candi- 


date, the  laws  offer  far  fewer  protec- 
tions when  it  comes  to  PAC's— and 
even  these  protections  will  evaporate 
if  the  Federal  Commiuiications  Com- 
mission has  its  way.  The  current  re- 
quirements of  lowest  unit  advertising 
rate  or  free  response  time  or  just  the 
ability  to  respond  promptly  do  not 
apply  with  PAC's.  In  addition,  when  a 
candidate  responds  to  a  PAC.  he  then 
triggers  the  equal  opportiuiities  provi- 
sion of  the  law.  In  the  end.  he  finds  he 
keeps  making  one  statement  for  two  or 
more  on  the  other  side.  How  can  he 
hope  to  compete  fairly?  To  cure  this 
problem,  my  legislation  again  takes  a 
straightforward  approach,  which  in  no 
way  limits  the  ability  of  PAC's  to  ad- 
vertise: If  a  broadcaster  airs  PAC  ad- 
vertisements, the  broadcaster  must 
then  give  the  candidate  who  is  op- 
posed or  otherwise  not  supported  free 
response  time  within  a  reasonable 
period. 

In  conclusion,  the  approach  taken  in 
this  legislation  is  reasonable  and  in- 
fringes on  no  person's  free  speech 
rights.  It  will  improve  the  accountabil- 
ity of  candidates  and  the  balance  in 
campaigns.  In  the  end,  the  public  will 
benefit  by  having  the  best  information 
possible  on  which  to  make  an  intelli- 
gent choice. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  999 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Clean  Campaign 
Act  of  1989". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  315  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  315)  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsections  (b),  (c), 
and  (d)  as  subsections  (d).  (e),  and  (f),  re- 
spectively; and 

(2)  by  inserting  immediately  after  subsec- 
tion (a)  the  following  new  subsections: 

"(b)(1)  If  any  legally  qualified  candidate 
for  any  Federal  elective  office  (or  an  au- 
thorized committee  of  any  such  candidate) 
who  utilizes  rights  of  access  and  conditions 
of  access  under  the  provision  of  this  Act 
uses  a  broadcasting  station  to  refer,  directly 
or  indirectly,  to  another  legally  qualified 
candidate  for  that  office,  such  reference 
shall  be  made  in  person  by  such  legally 
qualified  candidate. 

"(2)  If  any  licensee  permits  a  broadcasting 
station  to  be  used  in  a  manner  not  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  requirements  of  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection,  such  licensee 
shall  provide,  within  a  reasonable  period  of 
time,  to  the  candidate  to  whom  reference 
was  made  the  opportunity  to  use.  without 
charge,  the  same  amount  of  time  on  such 
broadcasting  station,  during  the  same 
period  of  the  day,  as  was  used  by  the  legally 
qualified  candidate  (or  by  an  authorized 
committee  of  such  legally  qualified  candi- 
date). 

"(cKl)  If  any  licensee  permits  a  person  to 
use  a  broadcasting  station  to  broadcast  ma- 
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terial  which  either  endorses  a  legally  quali- 
fied candidate  for  any  Federal  elective 
office  or  opposes  a  legally  qualified  candi- 
date for  that  office,  such  licensee  shall, 
within  a  reasonable  period  of  time,  provide 
to  any  legally  qualified  candidate  opposing 
the  candidate  endorsed  (or  to  an  authorized 
committee  of  such  legally  qualified  candi- 
date), or  to  any  legally  qualified  candidate 
who  was  so  opposed  (or  to  an  authorized 
committee  of  such  legally  qualified  candi- 
date), the  opportunity  to  use,  without 
charge,  the  same  amount  of  time  on  such 
broadcasting  station,  during  the  same 
period  of  the  day,  as  was  used  by  such 
person. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  'person'  includes  an  Individual,  part- 
nership, committee,  association,  corpora- 
tion, or  any  other  organization  or  group  of 
persons,  but  such  term  does  not  include  a  le- 
gally qualified  candidate  for  any  Federal 
elective  office  or  an  authorized  committee 
of  any  such  candidate.". 

(b)  Section  315(a)  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  315(a))  is  amended  by 
striking  "section"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "subsection". 

(c)  Section  315(e)  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934,  as  so  redesignated  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(2)  as  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3),  respectively; 
and 

(2)  by  inserting  immediately  after  "sec- 
tion—" the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(1)  the  term  'authorized  committee' 
means,  with  respect  to  any  candidate  for 
nomination  for  election,  or  election,  to  any 
Federal  elective  office,  any  committee,  club, 
association,  or  other  group  of  persons  which 
receives  contributions  or  makes  expendi- 
tures during  a  calendar  year  in  an  aggregate 
amount  exceeding  $1,000  and  which  is  au- 
thorized by  such  candidate  to  accept  contri- 
butions or  make  expenditures  on  behalf  of 
such  candidate  to  further  the  nomination  or 
election  of  such  (»ndidate:". 

Sec.  3.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the 
application  of  it  to  any  person  or  circum- 
stance is  held  invalid,  the  remainder  of  this 
Act  and  the  application  of  the  provision  to 
any  other  person  or  circumstance  shall  not 
be  affected  by  such  invalidation.* 

•  Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  join  my  colleague  Senator 
Rollings  in  introducing  the  Clean 
Campaign  Act  of  1989.  This  bill  does 
two  things  to  restore  balance  and  ac- 
countability In  political  campaign  ad- 
vertising. 

First,  the  bill  requires  Federal  candi- 
dates who  refer  to  their  opponents  in 
broadcast  ads  to  mtike  those  refer- 
ences in  person.  If  an  ad  is  broadcast 
in  which  a  candidate  refers  to  his  op- 
ponent, but  does  not  do  so  in  person, 
his  opponent  receives  free  response 
time.  This  provision  doesn't  prevent 
negative  advertising,  but  it  is  designed 
to  increase  accountability.  If  a  candi- 
date wishes  to  sling  mud  at  his  oppo- 
nent, the  public  should  be  able  to  see 
the  candidate's  dirty  hands. 

Second,  this  legislation  addresses  in- 
dependent political  ads  placed  by  po- 
litical action  committees  or  other 
third  parties.  The  bill  provides  that  if 
a  third  party  nms  an  ad  opposing  a 
Federal  candidate,  then  that  candidate 
will  get  free  response  time.  If  a  third 


party  airs  an  ad  endorsing  a  Federal 
candidate,  then  the  opponents  of  that 
candidate  get  free  response  time.  This 
bill  does  not  eliminate  or  restrict  ads 
by  third  parties.  But  it  does  attempt  to 
restore  balance  into  a  campaign  in 
which  independent  ads  are  aired.  This 
provision  will  give  candidates  some 
ability  to  respond  to  messages  that 
otherwise  might  be  unanswerable. 

The  goal  of  this  legislation,  Mr. 
President,  is  to  address  perhaps  the 
most  troubling  aspect  of  current 
American  politics— the  increasing  neg- 
ativism of  political  campaigns.  We 
have  always  had  negative  campaigns. 
But  the  use  of  the  electronic  media, 
and  the  development  of  the  independ- 
ent political  ad  have  exacerbated  the 
problem.  This  bill  does  not  make  it  il- 
legal to  run  a  negative  campaign.  But 
it  does  allow  the  public  to  hold  ac- 
countable the  (auididate  who  runs 
such  a  campaign. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill,  which 
amends  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934,  is  the  same  bill  that  I  introduced 
with  Senator  Hollings  in  1985.  We 
held  a  hearing  on  that  bill  4  years  ago, 
but  did  not  move  the  bill  forward. 
Considering  the  increasingly  negative 
tone  of  recent  campaigns,  I  think  the 
time  is  right  to  move  this  legislation. 
After  all,  Mr.  President,  what  is  more 
important  than  improving  our  politi- 
cal process?* 

By  Mr.  McCLURE  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Conrad,  Mr.  Daschle,  and 
Mr.  Gorton): 
S.  1000.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949  to  require  the  Secre- 
tary  of   Agriculture   to   exclude   the 
malting  barley  price  from  the  national 
weighted  market  price  for  barley  in 
determining  the  payment  rate  used  to 
calculate  deficiency  payments  for  the 
1989  and  1990  crops  of  barley,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

DEFlCIEWCrV  PATMEHTS  FOR  1989  AMD  1990 
CROrS  OF  BARLEY 

•  Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  a  bill  which  will 
provide  some  equity  to  the  barley  pro- 
ducers of  this  Nation. 

In  the  feed  grain  provision  of  the 
1985  farm  bill,  the  target  price  for 
feed  grains,  sorghum,  barley,  and  oats 
were  to  be  set  at  a  comparative  level  to 
the  target  price  of  com  in  a  manner 
that  yields  a  value  that  is  reasonable 
and  fair.  The  USDA  decided  to  set 
target  prices  between  the  feed  grains 
based  on  their  comparative  feed 
energy  value  to  com.  In  short,  the 
barley  target  price  was  based  on  its 
relative  feed  value  to  com  with  no 
consideration  given  to  the  barley  that 
is  malted  for  human  consumption  and 
sells  at  a  premium  price. 

However,  when  USDA  calculates  the 
barley  deficiency  payment,  they  in- 
clude both  the  feed  barley  price  and 
the  malt  barley  price.  In  order  to  be 


reasonable  and  fair,  it  is  important 
that  the  malt  barley  price  be  dropped 
from  the  barley  deficiency  payment 
calculation  because  malt  barley  is  not 
included  when  calculating  the  target 
price.  If  target  prices  are  based  on  rel- 
ative feed  value,  then  it  only  makes 
sense  that  the  deficiency  payment  cal- 
culation should  be  based  on  feed 
prices. 

In  December  1988,  the  USDA  an- 
nounced that  the  5-month  national  av- 
erage price  of  barley— Jime  through 
October— was  $2.83  per  bushel,  well 
above  the  target  price.  USDA  then  an- 
nounced that  barley  growers  would 
have  to  repay  all  of  the  30-cent  ad- 
vanced deficiency  payment  given  them 
in  the  spring  of  1988.  This  places 
barley  growers  at  a  distinct  disadvan- 
tage—one not  faced  by  com  growers 
because  they  are  the  base  by  which  all 
other  feed  grains  are  set.  Barley  grow- 
ers feel  that  it  is  unfair  to  include 
malting  barley  in  the  calculation  of 
the  target  price  because  the  target 
\>T\(X  was  originally  based  on  barley's 
relative  feed  value  in  relation  to  (X)m. 
Because,  malting  barley  is  not  a  feed, 
it  should  not  be  included  when  deter- 
mining the  barley  deficiency  payment. 

Only  about  30  percent  of  the  barley 
produced  in  the  United  States  is  used 
in  the  malt  industry.  Almost  70  per- 
cent of  the  barley  produced  is  market- 
ed as  feed  barley.  The  USDA  is  actual- 
ly punishing  the  majority  of  the 
barley  producers  by  including  the  malt 
barley  price  in  the  deficiency  payment 
calculation. 

In  an  ideal  world  there  should  be  a 
separate  farm  program  for  feed  barley 
and  malt  barley.  In  reality,  separating 
the  two  classes  of  barley  would  be  dif- 
ficult and  costly  to  administer.  The 
fact  is,  all  barley  is  feed  until  someone 
buys  it  for  malt.  There  is  no  method 
of  stopping  rejected  malt  barley  pro- 
duction from  entering  the  feed  barley 
channels.  Trying  to  administer  a  pro- 
gram which  dropped  or  separated  feed 
barley  from  malt  barley  would  be  a 
nightmso-e  to  administer  and  would 
also  be  very  costly.  That  is  why  it 
makes  better  sense  to  simply  drop  the 
malt  barley  price  from  the  barley  defi- 
ciency payment  calculation,  especially 
when  it  is  not  considered  in  setting  the 
target  price  in  the  first  place. 

Some  suggest  that  the  barley  grow- 
ers will  be  making  more  money  if  the 
malting  barley  price  is  deleted  from 
the  calculation.  In  fact,  malting  barley 
varieties  are  generally  lower  yielding 
and  need  a  higher  degree  of  manage- 
ment thus  is  more  costly  to  grow.  In 
addition,  malt  barley  growers  face  a 
higher  risk  than  a  feed  barley  grower. 
Thus  it  is  doubtful  that,  in  the  long 
run,  barley  growers  will  be  making 
more  money  if  this  change  is  made. 
The  majority  of  those  producers  rais- 
ing malt  barley  varieties  sell  their 
barley  as  feed.  Since  only  about  30 
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percent  of  the  barley  produced  in  the 
United  States  is  used  in  the  malt  in- 
dustry the  USDA  is  penalizing  70  per- 
cent of  the  growers  by  including  malt 
barley  prices  in  the  barley  deficiency 
payment.  The  truth  is  that  the  majori- 
ty of  them  will  never  see  a  malt  barley 
premium. 

Barley  growers  are  being  treated  un- 
fairly. The  current  formula  used  is  in- 
consistent and  unfair.  Malt  barley  is 
not  being  included  during  the  target 
price  determination.  Therefore,  it 
should  not  be  included  when  the 
USDA  calculates  the  barley  deficiency 
payments.  If  the  value  of  malt  barley 
and  the  total  value  of  feed  barley  were 
included  in  the  target  price  formula, 
the  barley  target  price  would  be  above 
or  equal  to  com.  If  the  target  price 
were  higher,  barley  growers  would  not 
have  to  repay  the  advanced  deficiency 
payment.  Barley  growers  want  only  to 
be  treated  as  they  should  be  under  the 
farm  bill,  with  fairness  in  relation  to 
all  other  feed  grains.  This  bill  will  pro- 
vide fairness.  I  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues will  join  me  in  passing  this 
measure  this  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoro,  as  follows: 

S.  1000 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  DEFICIENCY  PAYMENTS  FOR  l»89  AND 
1990  CROPS  or  BARLEY. 

Effective  only  for  each  of  the  1989  and 
1990  crops  of  barley,  section  105C(c)(l)(P) 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7  tJ.S.C. 
1444e<c)<l)(P))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
"The  payment  rate  for  each  of  the  1989  and 
1990  crops  of  barley  shall  be  based  on  the 
national  weighted  average  price  received  by 
producers  during  the  first  5  months  of  the 
marketing  year  for  barley  (other  than  malt- 
ing barley),  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary.".* 


UMI 


By  Mr.  GORE: 
S.  1001.  A  bill  to  establish  policies 
and  procedures  necessary  to  develop, 
as  a  domestically  based  industry  in  the 
United  States,  a  high  definition  televi- 
sion enterprise  in  the  United  States, 
together  with  ancillary  products  and 
services;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation. 
DKVZLomxin  or  n.s.  high  DEriNrrioN 

TKLEVISIOM  IMDDSTRY 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  by  every 
estimate.  HDTV  stands  to  be  the  next 
wave  in  consumer  electronics.  Even 
this  understates  its  more  fundamental 
importance.  HDTV  is  itself  a  poten- 
tially huge  market  for  another  prod- 
uct; semiconductors.  Well  before  the 
market  for  HDTV  is  fully  developed. 
HDTV  production  wiU  consimie  more 
semiconductors  than  the  U.S.  personal 
computer  industry.  Indeed,  because 
HDTV's  essentially  are  computers,  it  is 


likely  that  both  product  lines  will 
begin  to  fuse. 

If  the  United  States  does  not  secure 
a  large  portion  of  the  HDTV  market, 
it  will  forgo  the  opportunity  to 
produce  electronic  components  in 
numbers  high  enough  to  provide 
economies  of  scale.  Without  economies 
of  scale,  neither  price  nor  qualitative 
competition  is  possible  in  the  electron- 
ics industry.  Therefore,  failure  to  seize 
this  chance  to  reenter  consumer  elec- 
tronics means  that  in  due  course  the 
United  States  will  lose  what  is  left  of 
the  semiconductor  industry.  Thereaf- 
ter, the  chances  increase  that  we  will 
also  lose  leadership  in  the  computer 
industry,  much  of  which  is  already 
highly  dependent  on  components  im- 
ported from  foreign  competitors. 

We  have  only  one  purely  U.S.  firm 
still  manufacturing  television  sets.  To 
speak  of  capturing  a  significant  share 
of  the  market  in  HDTV's  is,  therefore, 
to  speak  of  reconstituting  an  industry. 
Left  to  market  forces,  that  is  impossi- 
ble. The  investment  costs  are  too  high, 
the  risks  too  great,  and  the  U.S.  manu- 
facturing base  too  thinned  out.  But 
with  the  Federal  Government  as 
prime  mover,  operating  in  league  with 
American  industry,  it  might  be  done. 

It  is  apparent  to  this  Senator  that 
the  United  States  cannot  allow  HDTV 
to  slip  by:  that  while  private  industry 
is  key.  the  Federal  Government  has  to 
provide  at  least  an  initial  impulse;  but 
that  it  is  not  certain  government  will 
step  up  to  this  challenge  unless  en- 
couraged by  Congress. 

At  any  rate,  in  order  to  encourage 
this  process,  I  have  today  submitted  a 
bill  designed  to  assure  that  the  U.S. 
Government  does  at  least  think 
through  in  detail  what  would  be 
needed  if  an  HDTV  industry  is  to  be 
established  in  the  United  States.  This 
bill  does  not  seek  to  move  large 
amounts  of  money  around.  It  does  not 
attempt  to  define  policy.  It  merely  di- 
rects that  by  a  date  certain,  both  the 
President  and  Congress  shall  have  re- 
ceived a  detailed  breakdown  of  every- 
thing which  must  be  done. 

Recently,  the  American  Electronics 
Association  released  its  concept  of 
such  a  plan.  Now.  we  need  an  equally 
detailed  response  from  the  Federal 
Government.  Whether  we  subsequent- 
ly carry  out  any  such  grand  plan  then 
becomes  a  matter  of  political  choice. 
But  first  we  must  have  some  idea  of 
how  to  proceed,  in  what  stages,  with 
what  kinds  of  support  from  the  Gov- 
ernment, with  what  division  of  tasks 
within  the  Government,  and  with 
what  levels  of  cooperation  in  industry. 

I  hope  that  the  bill  I  have  intro- 
duced will  induce  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment to  take  the  first  and  most  neces- 
sary step:  to  evaluate  our  situation, 
and  to  formulate  a  strategy. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  and  a 


summary  of  its  provisions  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1001 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  (a)  On  or  before  the  expiration 
of  the  90-day  period  following  the  date  of 
the  enactment  Into  law  of  this,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  shall  submit  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  the  Congress 
a  report  concerning  the  establishment,  as  a 
domestically  based  industry  within  the 
United  States,  of  a  high  definition  television 
enterprise  or  enterprises,  together  with  an- 
cillary products  and  services. 

(b)  The  report  required  under  subsection 
(a)  shall  identify  the  requirements  for  es- 
tablishing in  the  United  States  of  a  viable 
industry  for  the  production  of  high  defini- 
tion television,  the  components  of  such  tele- 
vision, production  and  transmission  equip- 
ment relating  to  television  programming, 
and  the  development  and  manufacture  of 
derivative  and  hybrid  products  relating  to 
the  computer  and  telecommunications  in- 
dustries. 

(c)  The  report  required  under  subsection 
(a)  shall— 

(1)  be  comprehensive,  including  not  only 
issues  such  as  the  encouragement  of  tech- 
nologies, but  issues  pertaining  to  licensing, 
regulations,  international  standards,  inter- 
national trade,  and  specialized  financing 
problems:  and 

(2)  separately  detail  the  recommendations 
of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  the  value 
of  the  Pederal  Government  in  the  develop- 
ment of  such  enterprise,  including  missions 
for  individual  elements  of  the  executive 
branch,  timelines  and  methods  for  attaining 
full  coordination,  requirements  for  legisla- 
tive action  necessary  to  the  development  of 
such  enterprise,  and  anticipated  funding 
needs. 

(d)  Por  purposes  of  this  Act,  an  enterprise 
shall  mean— 

( 1 )  an  entity— 

(A)  formed  in  the  United  States; 

(B)  operating  its  productive  facilities  in 
the  United  States;  and 

(C)  owned  in  its  entirety  by  citizens  of  the 
United  States;  or 

(2)  a  foreign  owned  entity  if  such  entity— 

(A)  establishes  and  operates  research  fa- 
cilities in  the  United  States  for  the  purpose 
of  developing  and  producing  high  definition 
television  in  the  United  States; 

(B)  all  personnel  of  such  entity  engaged  in 
such  research  in  connection  with  high  defi- 
nition television  in  the  United  States  are 
citizens  of  the  United  States; 

(C)  the  research  product  of  such  entity  is 
available  for  licensing  without  bias  to  any 
public  and  private  entity  or  agency  within 
the  United  States,  and  on  an  equal  footing 
with  any  foreign  entity  or  agency; 

(D)  establishes  and  operates  production 
facilities  in  the  United  States  for  the  pur- 
pose of  manufacturing  finished  components, 
components  and  subcomponents  relating  to 
high  definition  television,  and  its  ancillary 
equipment  and  its  spinoff  products;  and 

(E)  all  personnel  of  such  entity  engaged  in 
the  establishment  and  operation  of  such 
production  facility  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States. 
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Sec.  2.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sum  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  this  Act. 

Summary  of  Bill 

The  legislation  gives  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  90-days  from  its  enactment  to 
submit  to  Congress  and  the  President  a  de- 
tailed report  on  the  establishment  of  a 
HDTV  industry.  That  report  would: 

Identify  the  requirements  of  such  an  in- 
dustry, the  components  of  such  television, 
production,  and  transmission  equipment  re- 
lated to  HDTV  programming,  and  the  devel- 
opment and  manufacture  of  products  also 
related  to  the  computer  and  telecommunica- 
tions industries: 

Include  not  only  issues  covering  techno- 
logical incentives,  but  also  issues  related  to 
licensing,  regulations,  international  stand- 
ards, international  trade,  and  specialized  fi- 
nancing problems;  and 

Separately  detail  the  recommendations  of 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  on  the  value  of 
federal  action,  including  the  responsibilities 
of  different  Administrative  agencies,  time- 
lines and  plans  for  coordination,  require- 
ments for  legislative  action  and,  for  funding. 

"There's  only  one  U.S.  company  still  man- 
ufacturing television  sets.  When  we  talk 
about  capturing  a  significant  share  of  the 
HDTV  market,  we're  talking  about  rebuild- 
ing an  industry.  Left  to  market  forces,  that 
would  be  impossible.  The  investment  costs 
are  too  high,  the  risks  are  too  great,  and  the 
U.S.  manufacturing  base  too  thin.  But  if  in- 
dustry and  government  work  together,  it 
can  be  done." 

"Our  first  major  step  must  be  a  detailed 
analysis  of  how  to  promote  a  U.S.  HDTV  in- 
dustry. We  must  have  some  idea  of  how  to 
proceed,  in  what  stages,  with  what  kinds  of 
support  from  the  government,  with  what  di- 
vision of  tasks  within  the  government  and, 
with  what  levels  of  cooperation  with  indus- 
try." 


By    Mr.    DURENBERGER    (for 

himself,   Mr.   Lugar,   and   Mr. 

Coats): 

S.  1002.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Solid 

Waste  Disposal  Act;  to  the  Committee 

on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

SOLID  WASTE  DISPOSAL  ACT  AMENDMENTS 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  today  introducing  legisla- 
tion to  amend  the  Resource  Conserva- 
tion and  Recovery  Act  [RCRA]  with 
respect  to  the  cleanup  of  hazardous 
wastes  at  steel  and  aluminum  manu- 
facturing facilities  across  the  coimtry. 
This  legislation  has  been  developed  in 
consultation  with  representatives  of 
the  steel  industry.  I  am  pleased  that 
Senator  Lugar  and  Senator  Coats 
have  agreed  to  join  me  on  this  bill. 

In  1984,  the  Congress  amended 
RCRA  adding  two  new  requirements 
for  the  cleanup  of  facilities  releasing 
hazardous  waste  into  the  envirormient. 
One  provision  mandated  the  cleanup 
of  all  existing  units  at  any  facility 
before  any  new  unit  could  receive  a 
permit  for  waste  treatment  or  dispos- 
al. The  other  provision  gave  EPA  the 
authority  to  order  cleanup  at  units 
which  are  known  to  be  releasing 
wastes.  EPA  has  been  working  dili- 
gently over  the  past  4  years  to  develop 
regulations  that  will  implement  these 


two  legislative  mandates.  It  is  expect- 
ed that  the  so-called  corrective  action 
regulations  may  soon  be  promulgated, 
and  when  they  are,  many  industrial 
facilities  which  have  disposed  of  waste 
onsite  will  be  facing  a  big  cleanup  job. 
This  task  will  be  especially  difficult 
for  the  steel  industry  where  many 
plants  have  been  operating— and  dis- 
posing of  waste — on  the  same  site  for 
decades.  Some  of  the  larger  steel  pro- 
ducing facilities  may  have  dozens  of 
separate  units  on  a  single  piece  of 
property.  The  way  RCRA  works,  each 
of  those  units  must  be  cleaned  up  to 
the  boundary  of  the  unit,  before  any 
new  waste  management  operation  at 
the  site  can  receive  a  permit. 

Some  companies  in  the  industry 
commissioned  a  study  of  the  potential 
cost  of  this  cleanup  task.  The  study, 
which  was  based  on  a  thorough  analy- 
sis of  waste  disposal  practices  for  a  hy- 
pothetical integrated  steel  making 
plant  located  in  a  river  valley  and  dis- 
posing of  waste  onsite  since  the  early 
part  of  this  century,  estimates  the  av- 
erage costs  of  cleanup  under  RCRA  as 
currently  written  at  $40  million  per  fa- 
cility—$34  million  of  that  expense  is 
capital  costs.  Most  of  those  costs  are 
for  ground  water  cleanup,  an  extraor- 
dinarily expensive  undertaking.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  the  American 
steel  industry  would  find  it  very  diffi- 
cult to  finance  that  kind  of  cleanup 
expense  given  the  economic  circum- 
stances which  it  faces. 

Environmental  managers  for  some  of 
the  companies  looking  at  these  costs 
asked  if  there  might  be  a  more  ration- 
al way  to  approach  the  problem— to 
provide  adequate  environmental  safe- 
guards, but  take  into  account  the 
nature  of  the  industry  and  the  way  it 
has  developed.  And  they  have  recom- 
mended an  approach  which  is  some- 
what different  than  current  law.  Their 
recommendation  is  that  we  move  the 
point  of  compliance  for  environmental 
standards  from  the  boundary  of  each 
individual  solid  waste  management 
unit  to  the  property  boundary  for  the 
whole  facility.  Let  me  say  again  that 
most  large  plants  will  contain  many 
existing  units.  And  RCRA  requires 
that  they  all  be  cleaned  up  right  to 
the  edge  of  the  imit,  even  if  that 
means  cleanup  in  the  middle  of  a  large 
operating  steel  plant. 

The  alternative  is  compliance  at  the 
boundary  of  the  entire  facility.  This 
alternative  would  reduce  average 
cleanup  costs  to  approximately  $8  mil- 
lion but  would  continue  to  afford  pro- 
tection for  health  and  environmental 
resources  anywhere  outside  the  plant's 
fenceline.  To  assure  that  no  contami- 
nants crossed  the  boimdary  at  levels 
that  would  be  hazardous,  each  facility 
would  have  to  conduct  groimd  water 
monitoring  within  the  plant  area  and 
at  a  distance  from  the  boundary  suffi- 
cient to  assure  that  cleanup  measures 
could  be  implemented  before  any  con- 


taminated plvmie  of  ground  water  af- 
fected envirormiental  quality  outside 
the  plant.  The  monitoring  would  con- 
tinue so  long  as  the  plant  was  in  oper- 
ation. When  operations  ceased,  plant 
owners  would  be  required  to  provide 
financial  assurances  sufficient  to  oper- 
ate the  monitoring  equipment  and  any 
remedies  in  effect  for  a  period  of  30 
years.  The  assurances  would  also  in- 
clude a  contingency  for  any  corrective 
action  that  might  become  necessary 
after  plant  closure. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  ask  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1002 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 3004(u)  of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act 
is  amended  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(u)" 
and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(2)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection 
and  section  3008(h).  corrective  action  with 
respect  to  ground  water  at  any  existing  solid 
waste  management  unit  at  any  facility  that 
is  in  Standard  Industrial  Classification  Code 
331  and  3334  shall  be  construed  to  mean— 

"<A)  the  selection  and  implementation  of 
corrective  measures  that  assure  that  ground 
water  protection  standards  are  met  at  the 
facility  property  boundary  during  the 
period  such  facility  remains  in  operation 
and  the  additional  period  provided  under 
subparagraph  (C): 

"(B)  the  implementation  of  ground  water 
monitoring  at  the  facility  property  bounda- 
ry and  at  appropriate  points  within  the  fa- 
cility taking  into  account  the  nature  of  the 
solid  waste  management  units,  any  releases, 
and  the  hydrogeologic  setting,  so  that,  to 
the  extent  practicable  and  necessary  to 
ensure  that  ground  water  protection  stand- 
ards are  met  at  the  facility  property  bound- 
ary, corrective  measures  can  be  taken  in  ad- 
vance of  hazardous  constituents  reaching 
the  facility  property  boundary;  and 

"(C)  the  inclusion  in  the  schedule  of  com- 
pliance contained  in  a  permit  or  order  of  a 
requirement  that  upon  cessation  of  industri- 
al operations  at  the  faicility  in  which  the 
solid  waste  management  units  are  located,  if 
all  hazardous  waste  and  hazardous  constitu- 
ents in  concentrations  in  excess  of  media 
protection  standards  are  not  removed  from 
such  facility,  the  owner  or  operator  of  such 
facility  shall  esUblish  a  fund  or  provide 
other  assurance  of  financial  responsibility 
in  accordance  with  subsection  (t)  in  an 
amount  adequate  to  assure  monitoring  and 
the  operation  and  maintenance  of  corrective 
measures  under  this  paragraph  for  a  period 
of  thirty  years  after  such  cessation  of  oper- 
ations, including  a  reasonable  contingency 
for  additional  corrective  measures  that  may 
prove  necessary  during  such  period.  For  the 
purpose  of  this  subparagraph,  the  sale  or 
other  transfer  of  the  facility  to  another 
entity  that  intends  to  continue  industrial 
operations  at  such  facility  and  accepts  the 
obligation  to  continue  corrective  measures 
under  this  paragraph  shall  not  constitute  a 
cessation  of  operations.".* 


By    Mr.    CRANSTON    (by    re- 
quest): 
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S.  1003.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  and 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  make 
certain  improvements  in  the  educa- 
tional assistance  programs  for  veter- 
ans and  eligible  persons,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affsurs. 

VETERAMS'  EDUCATIONAL  ASSISTANCE 
IMPROVEMENT  ACT 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee,  I  have  today  introduced, 
by  request,  S.  1003,  the  proposed  Vet- 
erans' Educational  Assistance  Im- 
provements Act  of  1989.  The  Secretary 
of  Veterans'  Affairs  submitted  this  leg- 
islation by  letter  dated  May  10,  1989. 
to  the  President  of  the  Senate. 

My  introduction  of  this  measure  is 
in  keeping  with  the  policy  which  I 
have  adopted  of  generally  introduc- 
ing—so that  there  will  be  specific  bills 
to  which  my  colleagues  and  others 
may  direct  their  attention  and  com- 
ments—all administration-proposed 
draft  legislation  referred  to  the  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  Committee.  Thus,  I  re- 
serve the  right  to  support  or  oppose 
the  provisions  of,  as  well  as  any 
amendment  to,  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record  at  this  point,  togeth- 
er with  the  May  10,  1989,  transmittal 
letter  and  enclosed  section-by-section 
analysis  of  the  proposed  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1003 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  TrfLE:  REFERENCES  TO  TITLE 
38.  UNrfED  STATES  CODE:  TABLE  OF 
CONTENTS. 

(a)  Short  Title.— This  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  "Veterans'  Educational  Assistance 
Improvements  Act  of  1989." 

(b)  Repbrkhces  TO  Title  38.— Except  as 
otherwise  specifically  provided,  whenever  in 
the  Act  an  amendment  or  repeal  is  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  an  amendment  to,  or 
repeal  of.  a  section  or  other  provision,  the 
reference  shall  be  considered  to  be  made  to 
a  section  or  other  provision  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code. 

(c)  Table  op  Cohtents.— The  table  of  con- 
tents of  this  Act  is  as  follows: 

TABLE  OP  CONTENTS 

Sec.  1.  Short  title:  references  to  title  38, 
United  States  Code;  table  of 
contents. 

TITLE  I— EDUCATIONAL  ASSISTANCE 
AND  VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION 
PROGRAM  IMPROVEMENTS 

Sec  101.  Vocational  Training  for  Certain 
Pension  Recipients. 

Sec.  102.  Accepting  Alternate  Secondary 
School  Credentials  For  Mont- 
gomery GI  BUI  Eligibility. 

Sec.  103.  Establishment  of  Date  by  Which 
Certain  Individuals  Must  Elect 
not  to  Participate  in  the  Mont- 
gomery GI  Bill. 

Sec.  104.  Provision  for  Permanent  Program 
of  Independent  Living  Services 
and  Assistance. 


Sec.  105.  Deletion  of  Provisions  for  Advance 
Payment  of  the  Work-Study 
Allowance. 

Sec.  106.  Provision  for  Work-Study  Benefits 
for  Service-Disabled  Veterans. 
TITLE  II— ADMINISTRATIVE  AND 
MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  201.  Elimination  of  Rehabilitation  Sub- 
sistence Allowance  Advance 
Payment. 

Sec.  202.  Accepting  School  Certification  for 
Renewal  of  Educational  Bene- 
fits After  Unsatisfactory 
Progress. 

Sec.  203.  Clock-Hour  Measurement  of  Cer- 
tain Unit  Courses  or  Subjects 
Creditable  Toward  a  Standard 
College  Degree. 

Sec.  204.  Technical  and  Clerical  Amend- 
ments. 

TITLE  I-EDUCATIONAL  ASSISTANCE 
AND  VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION 
PROGRAM  IMPROVEMENTS 

SEC.  101.  VOCATIONAL  TRAININt;  FOR  CERTAIN 
PENSION  RECIPIENTS. 

(a)  Elimination  of  Mandatory  Evaluation 
Requirement.— 

(1)  section  524(a)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (a)  (1)  and 
(4)  and  redesignating  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3) 
as  paragraphs  (a)  (1)  and  (2),  respectively: 

(B)  in  paragraph  (a)(1)  (as  so  redesignat- 
ed) by  striking  out  "subject  to  paragraph 
(3)"  and  all  that  follows  through  "applies" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "subject  to 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection,  if  a  veteran 
who  is  awarded  pension  on  or  before  Janu- 
ary 31,  1992,  applies":  and 

(2)  Section  524(b)(4)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "following"  and  all  that  follows 
through  the  period  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "following  the  award  of  pension  to 
the  veteran  as  described  in  subsection  (a)(1) 
of  this  section." 

(b)  Trial  Work  Period— Section  524  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsections  (c)  and 
(d)  as  subsections  (d)  and  (e),  respectively; 
and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (b)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  The  pension  being  paid  to  a  veteran 
who.  while  participating  in  a  vocational 
training  program  under  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section,  secures  employment  in  the  ob- 
jective of  the  veteran's  individualized  writ- 
ten rehabilitation  plan,  or  in  a  related  field 
which  requires  reasonably  developed  skills 
and  use  of  some  or  all  of  the  training  or 
services  furnished  the  veteran  under  such 
plan,  shall  not  be  terminated  by  reason  of 
either  the  veteran's  capacity  to  engage  in 
such  employment  or  the  income  received 
from  such  employment  (but  only  if  veter- 
an's annual  income  from  the  other  sources 
would,  taken  alone,  not  result  in  the  termi- 
nation of  the  veteran's  pension)  unless  the 
veteran  maintains  that  employment  for  12 
consectutive  months.". 

SEC  102.  ACCEPTING  ALTERNATE  SECONDARY 
SCHOOL  CREDENTIALS  FOR  MONT- 
(K>MERY  Ul  BILL  ELIGIBILITY. 

(1)  Section  1411(a)(2)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "(or  an  equivalency  certificate)"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(or  the  equivalent 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary  concerned, 
pursuant  to  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary)". 

(2)  Section  1412(a)(2)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "(or  an  equivalency  certificate)"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(or  the  equivalent 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary  concerned, 
pursuant  to  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary)". 


(3)  Section  2132(a)(2)  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "(or 
an  equivalency  certificate)"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "(or  the  equivalent  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  concerned,  pursuant 
to  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary)". 

SEC.  103.  E.STABLISHMENT  OF  DATE  BY  WHICH 
CERTAIN  INDIVini;AI.S  MUST  ELECT 
NOT  TO  PARTICIPATE  IN  THE  MONT- 
(;OMERY  GI  BILL. 

(a)  Section  1411(c)(1)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "at  the  time"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "within  14  days  after  the  date". 

(b)  Section  1412(d)(1)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "at  the  time"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "within  14  days  after  the  date". 

SEC.  104.  PROVISION  FOR  PERMANENT  PROGRAM 
OF  INDEPENDENT  LIVING  SERVICES 
AND  ASSISTANCE. 

Section  1520  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  subsection  (b); 

(2)  in  subsection  (a)— 

(A)  in  paragraph  (1)— 

(i)  by  striking  out  "(1)  During  fiscal  years 
1982  through  1989,  the"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "The"; 

(ii)  by  strilcing  out  "paragraph  (7)  of  this 
suljsection"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"subsection  (f )  of  this  section";  and 

(iii)  by  striking  out  "paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"subsection  (b)  of  this  section"; 

(B)  in  paragraph  (2),  by  striking  out  "and 
who  is  selected"  and  all  that  follows 
through  "subsection"; 

<C)  in  paragraph  (3),  by  striking  out 
"paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "subsection  (b)  of 
this  section"; 

(D)  in  paragraph  (6)  by  striking  out  "of 
the  fiscal  years  1982  through  1989"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "fiscal  year"; 

(E)  in  paragraph  (7)  by  striking  out  "para- 
graph" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sub- 
section": and 

(P)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (5)  and  re- 
designating paragn^phs  (2),  (3),  (4).  (6)  and 
(7)  as  subsections  (b).  (c),  (d),  (e)  and  (f),  re- 
spectively. 

SEC.  105.  DELETION  OF  PROVISIONS  FOR  AD- 
VANCED  PAYMENT  OF  THE  WORK. 
STl'DY  ALLOWANCE. 

Section  1685(a)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  last  sentence  thereof. 

SEC.  10«.  PROVISION  FOR  WORK-STUDY  BENEFITS 
FOR  SERVICE-DISABLED  VETERANS. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  1685(b)  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence  by  striking  out 
"are  pursuing"  and  all  that  follows  through 
the  period  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(1) 
are  pursuing  full-time  programs  of  educa- 
tion or  training  under  chapter  30,  32,  or  34 
of  this  title,  (2)  are  pursuing  programs  of  re- 
habilitation on  at  least  a  half-time  basis 
under  chapter  31  of  this  title  (excluding 
programs  where  pursuit  is  based  on  limited 
work  tolerance),  or  (3)  have  disabilities 
rated  at  50  percent  or  more  for  purposes  of 
chapter  11  of  this  title  and  are  pursuing 
programs  of  education  or  training  on  at 
least  a  half-time  basis  under  chapter  34  of 
this  title.";  and 

(2)  in  the  last  sentence  by  striking  out 
"full-time  student"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "veteran-student  as  described  in 
clause  (1),  (2),  or  (3)  of  this  subsection". 

(b)  Clerical  Amendment.— Section  1685  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "per  centum"  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"percent". 
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TITLE  II— Administrative  and 
Miscellaneous  Provisions. 


SEC.  201.  ELIMINATION  OF  REHABILITATION  SUB- 
SISTENCE ALLOWANCE  ADVANCE 
PAYMENT. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  1508  is  amended 
by  striking  out  subsection  (i)  in  its  entirety. 

(b)  Conforming  Amendments.— Section 
1780  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  in  subsection  (dXl)  "or 
subsistence"; 

(2)  striking  out  in  subsection  (d)(2)  "or 
subsistence  allowance,  as  appropriate,";  and 

(3)  striking  out  in  subsection  (e)  "or  sub- 
sistence". 

SEC.  202.  ACXEPTING  SCHOOL  CERTIFICATION  FOR 
RENEWAL  OF  EDUCATIONAL  BENE- 
FITS AFTER  UNSATISFACTORY 
PROGRESS. 

Section  1674  is  amended  by  striking  out 
clauses  (1)  and  (2)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"(1)  the  veteran  will  be  resuming  enroll- 
ment at  the  same  educational  institution  in 
the  same  program  of  education  and  the  edu- 
cational institution  has  both  approved  such 
veteran's  reenrollment  and  certified  it  to 
the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs;  or 

"(2)  in  the  case  of  a  proposed  change  of 
either  educational  institution  or  program  of 
education  by  the  veteran— 

"(A)  the  cause  of  the  unsatisfactory  con- 
duct or  progress  has  been  removed; 

"(B)  the  program  proposed  to  be  pursued 
is  suitable  to  the  veteran's  apptitudes,  inter- 
ests, and  abilities;  and 

"(C)  if  a  proposed  change  of  program  is 
involved,  the  change  meets  the  require- 
ments for  approval  under  section  1791  of 
this  title.". 

SEC.  203.  CLOCK-HOUR  MEASUREMENT  OF  CERTAIN 
UNIT  COURSES  OR  SUBJECTS  CREDIT- 
ABLE TOWARD  A  STANDARD  COLLEGE 
DEGREE. 

Section  1788(e)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(e)(1)  For  the  purpose  of  measuring  clock 
hours  of  attendance  or  net  of  instruction 
under  clause  (1)  or  (2),  respectively,  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  for  a  course— 

(A)  which  is  offered  by  an  institution  of 
higher  learning,  and 

(B)  for  which  the  institution  requires  one 
or  more  unit  courses  or  subjects  for  which 
credit  is  granted  toward  a  staiiuaid  college 
degree  pursued  in  residence  on  a  standard 
quarter-  or  semester-hour  basis,  the  number 
of  credit  hours  (semester  or  quarter  hours) 
represented  by  such  unit  courses  or  subjects 
shall,  during  the  semester,  quarter,  or  other 
applicable  portion  of  the  academic  year 
when  pursued,  be  converted  to  equivalent 
clock  hours,  determined  as  prescribed  in 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection.  Such 
equivalent  clock  hours  then  shall  be  com- 
bined with  actual  weekly  clock  hours  of 
training  concurrently  pursued,  if  any,  to  de- 
termine the  total  clock  hours  of  enrollment. 

(2)  For  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
clock-hour  equivalency  described  in  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection,  the  total 
number  of  credit  hours  being  pursued  will 
be  multipled  by  the  factor  resulting  from  di- 
viding the  nimiber  of  clock  hours  which 
constitute  full  time  under  clause  (1)  or  (2) 
of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  as  appropri- 
ate, by  the  number  of  semester  hours  (or 
the  equivalent  thereof)  which,  under  clause 
(4)  of  such  subsection,  constitutes  a  full- 
time  institutional  undergraduate  course  at 
such  institution.". 

SEC.     204.    TECHNICAL     AND     CLERICAL     AMEND- 
MENTS. 

Title  38  is  amended  as  follows: 


(1)  Section  1434  is  amended— 

(A)  in  subsection  (a)(1)  by  inserting 
"1780(f),"  after  ""1780(c),"; 

(B)  redesignating  subsections  (c)  and  (d) 
as  subsections  (d)  and  (e),  respectively;  and 

(C)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (b)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

'"(c)  Payment  of  educational  assistance  al- 
lowance in  the  case  of  an  eligible  individual 
pursuing  a  program  of  education  under  this 
chapter  on  less  than  a  half-time  basis  shall 
be  made  in  a  lump-sum  amount  for  the 
entire  quarter,  semester,  or  term  not  later 
than  the  last  day  of  the  month  immediately 
following  the  month  in  which  certification 
is  received  from  the  educational  institution 
that  such  individual  has  enrolled  in  and  is 
pursuing  a  program  at  such  institution. 
Such  lump-sum  payment  shall  be  computed 
at  the  rate  determined  under  section 
1432(b)  of  this  title.". 

(2)  Section  1633  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  subsection: 

""(d)  For  any  month  in  which  an  individual 
fails  to  complete  120  hours  of  training,  the 
entitlement  otherwise  chargeable  under 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section  shall  be  re- 
duced in  the  same  proportion  as  the  month- 
ly benefit  payment  payable  is  reduced  under 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section.". 

(3)  Section  1790  is  amended— 

(A)  in  subsection  (a)(2)  by  striking  out 
""and  prepayment";  and 

(B)  in  subsection  (b)(3)(A)  by  inserting 
"30,"  before  "32". 

SECTION-BY-SE(rriON  ANALYSIS 

SHORT  title;  references  TO  TITLE  38,  UNITED 

STATES  CODE 

[Note.— The  terminology  in  the  draft  bill 
reflects  the  conversion  of  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration to  the  Department  of  Veterans 
Affairs  (VA)  pursuant  to  Public  Law  100- 
527.  This  bill  assumes  that  appropriate 
technical  and  conforming  amendments  to 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  mandated  by 
section  14  of  Public  Law  100-527  have  been 
made.l 

SECTION  1 

Subsection  (a)  provides  that  the  draft  bill 
may  be  cited  as  the  '"Veterans'  Educational 
Assistance  Improvements  Act  of  1989." 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that,  unless  other- 
wise sijecified,  whenever  in  the  draft  bill  an 
amendment  or  repeal  is  expressed  in  terms 
of  an  amendment  to,  or  repeal  of,  a  section 
or  other  provision,  the  reference  shall  be 
considered  to  be  made  to  a  section  or  other 
provision  of  title  38,  United  States  Code. 

Subsection  (c)  sets  forth  the  table  of  con- 
tents for  the  draft  bill. 

TITLE  I— EDUCATIONAL  ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAM  IMPROVEMENTS 

SECTION  101 

This  amendment  would  make  two  changes 
to  the  temporary  program  of  vocational 
training  for  certain  new  pension  recipients 
established  under  38  U.S.C.  I  524.  First,  it 
would  make  participation  in  the  program 
completely  voluntary  by  eliminating  the  re- 
quirement that  veterans  under  age  50  who 
are  awarded  pension  during  the  program 
period  must  participate  in  an  evaluation  to 
determine  whether  achievement  of  a  voca- 
tional goal  is  reasonably  feasible.  Instead, 
any  veteran  awarded  pension  on  or  before 
January  31,  1992,  the  end  of  the  program 
period,  who  desires  to  participate  would 
simply  apply  for  vocational  training  under 
the  program.  Second,  the  amendment  would 
provide  a  trial  work  period  of  12  consecutive 
months  during  which  the  participant's  pen- 
sion  would   not  be   terminated   either  by 


reason  of  his  or  her  having  the  capacity  to 
engage  in  suitable  employment  or  by  reason 
of  the  income  earned  therefrom. 

These  changes  are  designed  to  improve 
both  program  participation  and  results.  Our 
experience  in  providing  program  evaluations 
has  indicated  that  veterans  over  50  who 
could  participate  in  the  program  on  a  volun- 
tary basis  did  so  to  a  substantially  greater 
degree  than  veterans  under  age  50  awarded 
pension  during  the  program  period  who 
were  required  to  participate  in  an  evalua- 
tion. The  cost  of  evaluations  is  by  far  the 
largest  single  cost  in  administering  this  pro- 
gram. Reduction  of  this  expense  by  elimi- 
nating the  mandatory  requirement  for  eval- 
uation in  the  under  50  group  awarded  pen- 
sion during  the  program  period  will  improve 
program  effectiveness  without  in  any  way 
impairing  veterans'  access  to  services. 

The  addition  of  a  trial  work  period  would 
provide  an  additional  incentive  for  veterans 
to  elect  to  train  and  secure  employment 
under  this  program.  The  veteran's  pension 
would  not  be  reduced  unless  he  or  she  is  em- 
ployed for  12  consecutive  months  in  an  oc- 
cupation consistent  with  the  objective  of 
the  veteran's  individualized  written  rehabili- 
tation plan.  This  chainge  would  provide  the 
veteran  with  a  reasonable  certainty  that 
pension  would  not  be  reduced  until  his  or 
her  ability  to  maintain  employment  has 
been  established. 

SECTION  102 

This  section  would  amend  the  Montgom- 
ery GI  Bill  secondary  school  completion  re- 
quirements (sections  1411(a)(2)  and 
1412(a)(2)  of  title  38  and  section  2132(a)(2) 
of  title  10)  by  eliminating  the  reference  to 
an  equivalency  certificate.  Instead,  an  indi- 
vidual would  have  to  have  certain  alternate 
school  credentials  accepted  by  the  Armed 
Forces,  pursuant  to  regulations  promulgat- 
ed by  the  Secretary  of  the  military  depart- 
ment concerned. 

The  current  law  provides  that  to  be  con- 
sidered eligible  for  the  Montgomery  GI  Bill, 
an  individual  must  have  a  secondary  school 
diploma  or  an  equivalency  certificate.  We 
believe  that  the  secondary  school  require- 
ment was  intended  to  assist  the  military  in 
obtaining  high  caliber  personnel  and,  there- 
fore, the  requirement  should  conform  to  the 
standards  acceptable  to  the  Armed  Forces. 

SECTION  103 

In  order  to  establish  a  uniform  period  for 
all  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  to  clarify  a 
somewhat  ambiguous  provision  in  the  cur- 
rent law,  this  section  would  amend  sections 
1411(c)(1)  and  1412(d)(1)  to  authorize  a 
period  of  2  weeks  after  the  date  of  the  indi- 
vidual's initial  entry  on  active  duty  within 
which  he  or  she  may  elect  not  to  participate 
in  the  chapter  30  Montgomery  GI  Bill  pro- 
gram. 

Under  the  provisions  of  chapter  30.  an  in- 
dividual first  entering  the  Armed  Forces  or 
first  entering  active  duty  on  or  after  July  1, 
1985,  automatically  becomes  a  participant 
unless  he  or  she  makes  an  affirmative  elec- 
tion not  to  participate.  However,  these  pro- 
visions do  not  contain  clear  statements  as  to 
how  much  time  an  individual  actually  has 
after  entry  on  active  duty  to  make  the  req- 
uisite election.  This  amendment  supplies 
the  specific  time  period  for  the  election. 

SECTION  104 

This  provision  would  amend  section  1520 
to  provide  that  the  program  of  indepenient 
living  services  for  service-disabled  veterans 
become  a  permanent  part  of  chapter  31.  En- 
actment of  this  proposal  would  enable  se- 
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verely-disabled  veterans  for  whom  vocation- 
al rehabilitation  is  not  currently  feasible  to 
live  more  independent  lives. 

Currently,  the  law  provides  (or  a  program 
of  independent  living  services  only  through 
September  30.  1989.  and  permits  initiation 
of  such  programs  by  no  more  than  500  vet- 
erans in  each  fiscal  year  to  that  date.  This 
amendment  removes  the  September  30. 
1989.  termination  date,  but  retains  the  500 
veteran  cap  on  program  initiations  per  fiscal 
year. 

SECTION  105 

This  section  would  amend  section  1685  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  by  eliminating 
a  provision  in  subsection  (a)  which  requires 
the  advance  payment  of  a  portion  of  the 
work-study  allowance  payable  to  an  individ- 
ual participating  in  the  veteran-student 
services  program  authorized  under  that  sec- 
tion. 

Under  current  law.  in  return  for  a  veter- 
an's promise  to  perform  a  specified  number 
of  hours  of  work  under  a  work-study  agree- 
ment, an  amount  equal  to  40  percent  of  the 
total  payable  under  the  agreement  is  paid  to 
the  veteran-student  prior  to  the  perform- 
ance of  any  services.  Remaining  amounts 
become  payable  on  an  incremental  basis 
once  the  individual  has  completed  perform- 
ance of  the  number  of  hours  of  work  which 
formed  the  basis  for  the  advance  payment. 

Overpayments  in  the  work-study  program 
totaled  $543,291  during  Fiscal  Year  1987  cre- 
ating liability  for  some  2.582  new  debtors.  In 
Fiscal  Year  1988  overpayments  equaled 
$447,785  with  2.170  new  debtors.  In  many  of 
these  cases,  the  debtor  dropped  out  of 
school  so  that  administrative  collection  by 
offset  is  not  feasible.  Moreover,  since  the  av- 
erage work-study  overpayment  is  relatively 
small,  recovery  through  enforced  collection 
generally  is  not  cost-effective. 

Eiiactment  of  this  proposal  would  virtual- 
ly eliminate  accounts  receivable  in  this  pro- 
gram and  would  result  in  limited  adminis- 
trative cost  savings  for  the  Department:  i.e.. 
less  than  $100,000  in  any  fiscal  year. 

SECTION  106 

This  proposal  would  enable  service-dis- 
abled veterans  to  be  eligible  for  work-study 
t>enefits  If  they  are  pursuing  training  or  at- 
tending school  at  a  half-time  or  higher  rate 
under  chapter  31.  or  chapter  34  if  the  veter- 
an's service-connected  disability  is  rated  at 
50  percent  or  more  disabling.  The  amend- 
ment would  not  apply  to  veterans  under 
chapter  31  who  have  lieen  determined  to 
have  limited  work  tolerance.  These  veterans 
are  expected  to  pursue  training  to  the 
extent  their  conditions  permit.  Thus,  pay- 
ment of  subsistence  allowance  at  the  full- 
time  rate  recognizes  that  they  are,  in  effect, 
pursuing  a  rehabilitation  program  on  what 
is  full  time  for  them  and  providing  work- 
study  benefits  in  these  cases  would  contra- 
dict the  basis  for  payment  of  full-time  sub- 
sistence allowance. 

Currently,  38  U.S.C.  §  168S(b)  provides 
work-study  eligibility  for  veteran-students 
who  are  pursuing  only  full-time  programs  of 
education  or  training  under  chapter  30.  31. 
32.  or  34  of  this  title.  However,  veterans  fre- 
quently pursue  training  and  education  pro- 
grams on  less  than  a  full-time  basis  because 
they  must  work  part  time  to  meet  family  re- 
sponsibilities. The  employment  which  is  se- 
cured sometimes  results  in  extremely  diffi- 
cult schedules  which  the  disabled  veteran. 
in  particular,  may  find  difficult  to  maintain. 
Amending  the  law  to  allow  certain  service- 
disabled  veterans  in  less  than  full-time  pro- 
grams to  use  work-study  benefits  would  pro- 


vide an  additional  resource  in  developing  a 
program  which  such  veterans  could  success- 
fully pursue. 

TITLE  II— ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS 
SECTION  201 

This  section  would  amend  provisions  of 
sections  1508  and  1780  of  title  38  to  elimi- 
nate the  Secretary's  authority  to  make  ad- 
vance payments  of  subsistence  allowances 
under  chapter  31. 

Under  current  law.  certain  veterans  who 
are  eligible  to  receive  educational  assistance 
allowances  under  various  VA  programs,  or 
rehabilitation  subsistence  allowances  under 
chapter  31  of  title  38.  United  States  Code, 
may.  upon  request.  l>e  provided  an  advance 
payment  equal  to  as  much  as  2  months'  edu- 
cational assistance  allowance  or  subsistence 
allowance,  respectively,  prior  to  actual  entry 
into  a  program  of  education  or  vocational 
rehabilitation.  These  advance  payments  are 
intended  to  assist  veterans  in  paying  a  por- 
tion of  tuition  and  fees  which  many  schools 
require  prior  to  the  commencement  of  train- 
ing and  to  meet  living  expenses  during  ini- 
tial periods  of  training. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  VA  pays  all  of 
a  chapter  31  participant's  training  costs,  ad- 
vance payment  of  subsistence  allowance  is 
not  warranted.  In  addition,  since  chapter  31 
participants  are  eligible  to  receive  advances 
from  the  Revolving  Fund  under  section  1512 
of  title  38.  there  is  little  need  for  the  cur- 
rent statutory  authorization  for  advance 
payments. 

SECTION  202 

The  Secretary  is  permitted,  under  38 
U.S.C.  §  1674.  to  resume  payment  of  educa- 
tional assistance  allowance  to  an  otherwise 
eligible  veteran,  following  the  termination 
of  such  allowance  because  of  his  or  her  un- 
satisfactory conduct  or  progress,  if  the  Sec- 
retary finds  that  the  cause  of  the  problem 
has  been  rei.ioved  and  the  program  of  edu- 
cation is  suitable  to  the  veteran's  aptitudes, 
interests,  and  abilities. 

This  amendment  would  permit  the  VA  to 
accept  a  school  certification  of  reenrollment 
as  showing  that  the  cause  of  the  veteran's 
unsatisfactory  conduct  or  progress  is  re- 
moved and  the  program  is  suitable.  The  pro- 
posal's application  would  t>e  limited  to  re- 
sumption of  the  same  program  at  the  same 
educational  institution  which  reported  the 
unsatisfactory  progress. 

Our  experience  has  shown  the  Depart- 
ment's development  of  evidence  for  pur- 
poses of  the  required  determination  seldom 
provides  any  cogent  information  which 
would  support  a  continued  denial  of  bene- 
fits. Moreover,  the  development  require- 
ment adds  sut>stantially  to  the  time  it  takes 
to  process  these  claims  to  award  benefits. 

SECTION  203 

This  amendment  would  replace  the  cur- 
rent text  of  section  1788(6)  with  provisions 
for  measuring  such  course  enrollment  by 
converting  the  credit  hours  l>eing  pursued 
to  equivalent  clock  hours  combining  this 
number  with  the  actual  number  of  clock 
hours  concurrently  pursued,  if  any,  to  deter- 
mine training  time  under  section  1788(a)(1) 
or  (2).  This  method,  unlike  the  existing 
complex  procedures  of  section  1788(e) 
which  necessitate  creation  of  an  artificial 
measurement  scale  in  each  case,  simply  con- 
verts credit  hours  to  equivalent  clock  hours, 
enabling  measurement  in  the  same  unit  ex- 
pressed in  section  1788(a)(1)  or  (2).  More- 
over, the  Department  has  found  that  meas- 
urement under  current  law  requires  a  far 
greater  number  of  calculations  than  would 
be  necessary  under  this  amendment.  Thus. 


the  proposal  would  greatly  simplify  such 
measurement  determinations  and  yield 
more  readily  understandable  and  consistent 
results. 

Currently,  section  1788(e)  sets  forth  a 
method  for  determining  full-time  pursuit  of 
a  course  not  leading  to  a  standard  college 
degree  which  is  offered  by  an  institution  of 
higher  learning  and  for  which  the  institu- 
tion requires  one  or  more  unit  courses  of 
subjects  creditable  toward  a  standard  col- 
lege degree.  This  method  provides  for  reduc- 
ing the  number  of  clock  hours  otherwise  re- 
quired for  full-time  study,  under  section 
1788(a)(1)  or  (2).  by  the  percentage  which 
the  number  of  credit  hours  (represented  by 
such  unit  courses  of  subjects)  being  pursued 
is  of  the  number  of  credits  required  for  full 
time  under  section  1788(a)(4). 

SECTION  204 

(1)  This  subsection  would  amend  section 
1434(a)  to  except  section  1780(f)  from  appli- 
cability to  chapter  30  and  would  add  a  sepa- 
rate section  of  similar  content  but  referenc- 
ing chapter  30  rates. 

Section  1434(a)  currently  incorporates  by 
reference  certain  enumerated  portions  of 
chapter  36  which  shall  apply  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  chapter  30  education  benefits 
program.  One  such  applicable  provision,  sec- 
tion 1780(f)  of  chapter  36,  which  deals  with 
payment  for  less  than  half-time  training,  in- 
appropriately authorizes  rates  which  are  in- 
applicable to  chapter  30. 

(2)  This  provision  would  amend  section 
1633  to  provide  for  a  proportionate  reduc- 
tion in  chapter  32  entitlement  in  accordance 
with  the  reduction  in  monthly  educational 
assistance  allowance  paid  when  a  veteran 
pursuing  an  apprenticeship  or  other  on-job 
training  program  under  chapter  32  fails  to 
work  120  hours  in  a  month. 

(3)  This  subsection  makes  two  amend- 
ments to  section  1790.  First,  it  would  amend 
section  1790(a)(2)  which  provides  that  the 
Secretary  may  disapprove  educational  insti- 
tutions for  the  enrollment  of  eligible  veter- 
ans or  eligible  persons  when  the  institution 
would  deny  them  the  benefits  of  prepay- 
ment allowances.  Since  the  VA  no  longer 
prepays  education  benefits,  this  amendment 
would  delete  reference  to  such  payments. 

Second,  this  section  would  amend  section 
1790(b)(3)(A)  to  add  chapter  30  to  the  list  of 
chapters  enumerated  therein. 

Currently,  section  1790(b)(3)(A)  provides 
that  the  VA  can  suspend  benefits  if  the 
school  offering  a  course  has  violated  one  or 
more  of  the  recordkeeping  or  reporting  re- 
quirements of  chapter  32,  34,  36.  or  36.  How- 
ever, there  is  no  express  provision  which 
would  permit  the  VA  to  suspend  benefits  if 
an  institution  violated  these  same  require- 
ments under  chapter  30.  This  results  in  the 
anomalous  situation  whereby  the  VA  may 
suspend  benefits  under  chapter  30  for  viola- 
tions of  the  recordkeeping  or  reporting  re- 
quirements of  other  chapters  but  not  of 
chapter  30  itself. 

More  importantly,  the  chapter  30  pro- 
gram, now  a  permanent  program  under  the 
Montgomery  GI  Bill,  is  a  major  education 
benefits  program  which  surely  was  Intended 
to  be  embraced  by  a  general  provision  for 
assuring  proper  payment  of  benefits  by  the 
VA. 
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Veterans'  Administration, 
Office  of  the  Administrator  of 

Veterans  Affairs. 
Washington,  DC.  May  10,  1989. 
Hon.  Dan  Quayle. 
President  of  the  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  There  is  transmitted 
herewith  a  draft  bill  ■To  amend  title  10  and 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  make  certain 
improvements  in  the  educational  assistance 
programs  for  veterans  and  eligible  persons, 
and  for  other  purposes."  I  request  that  this 
measure  be  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mute and  promptly  enacted. 

This  measure  entitled  the  •Veterans'  Edu- 
cational Assistance  Improvements  Act  of 
1989."  would  make  a  number  of  amend- 
ments to  the  Veterans'  Administration  edu- 
cational and  vocational  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams to  facilitate  the  administration  of  the 
programs  and  make  certain  provisions  more 
equitable. 

Title  I  of  the  draft  bill  would  make  the 
pilot  program  of  vocational  training  for  cer- 
tain pension  recipients  voluntary  and  pro- 
vide participants  a  trial  work  period;  amend 
the  Montgomery  GI  Bill  to  broaden  the  sec- 
ondary school  credentialing  requirements 
necessary  for  entitlement  and  authorize  a 
period  of  14  days  after  initial  entry  on 
active  duty  within  which  an  individual  may 
elect  not  to  participate  in  the  chapter  30 
program;  make  permanent  the  program  of 
independent  living  services  for  service-dis- 
abled veterans  under  chapter  31;  and 
modify  the  title  38  work-study  program  by 
eliminating  the  authority  to  make  advance 
payments  and  by  making  the  program  avail- 
able to  certain  service-disabled  veterans  at- 
tending school  on  a  half-time  or  greater 
basis. 

Title  11  of  the  draft  bill  contains  adminis- 
trative provisions  that  would  remove  the 
VA's  authority  to  make  advance  payments 
of  chapter  31  rehabilitation  subsistence  al- 
lowances; permit  the  VA  to  accept  a  schools 
certification  for  renewal  of  educational  ben- 
efits following  termination  for  unsatisfac- 
tory conduct  or  progress;  and  streamline 
measurement  of  combined  clock-hour, 
credit-hour  course  pursuit.  Further,  techni- 
cal and  clerical  amendments  to  title  38  are 
included  which  would  correct  an  erroneous 
chapter  30  reference  to  a  chapter  36  provi- 
sion for  computing  less  than  half-time  train- 
ing; conform  the  entitlement  charge  for  on- 
job/apprenticeship  training  under  chapter 
32  when  less  than  120  hours  are  worked  in  a 
month;  delete  an  outdated  reference  to  pre- 
payment allowances;  and  add  chapter  30  to 
the  list  of  chapters  under  which  the  VA  can 
suspend  benefits  in  certain  situations. 
The  cost  or  savings  implications  of  these 

proposals  are  estimated  to  be  insignificant. 
The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 

advises  that  there  is  no  objection  from  the 

standpoint  of  the  Administration's  program 

to  the  submission  of  this  legislative  proposal 

to  the  Congress. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Edward  J.  Derwinski, 

Secretary. 


By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (by  re- 
quest): 
S.  1004.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  and  other  provi- 
sions of  law,  to  improve  the  adminis- 
tration of  veterans'  health  care  bene- 
fits and  personnel  management  in  the 
Department  of  Veterans  Affairs,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


ADMINISTRATION  OF  VETERANS  HEALTH  CARE 
PROGRAMS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee,  I  have  today  introduced, 
by  request,  S.  1004,  a  bill  to  amend 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  and  other 
provisions  of  law.  to  improve  the  ad- 
ministration of  veterans'  health  care 
benefits  and  personnel  management  in 
the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs, 
and  for  other  purposes.  The  Secretary 
of  Veterans  Affairs  submitted  this  leg- 
islation by  letter  dated  May  10.  1989, 
to  the  President  of  the  Senate. 

My  introduction  of  this  measure  is 
in  keeping  with  the  policy  which  we 
have  adopted  of  generally  introduc- 
ing—so that  there  will  be  specific  bills 
to  which  my  colleagues  and  others 
may  direct  their  attention  and  com- 
ments—all administration-proposed 
draft  legislation  referred  to  the  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  Committee.  Thus,  reserve 
the  right  to  support  or  oppose  the  pro- 
visions of,  as  well  as  any  amendment 
to  this  legislation. 

I  do,  however,  feel  a  need  to  make 
one  clarifying  statement  regarding  sec- 
tion 7  of  this  legislation,  which  would 
amend  section  4208  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  VA's  Vet- 
erans' Canteen  Service  [VCS]  is  the 
exclusive  agency  for  providing  any 
retail  or  other  vending  operations  in 
VA  facilities.  In  the  "Analysis  of  Pro- 
posed Bill"  enclosed  with  the  Secre- 
tary's transmittal,  it  is  stated.  'Since 
the  Service  was  created  in  1946.  it  has 
operated  for  more  than  40  years  with- 
out challenge  as  the  exclusive  means 
of  providing  any  retail  services  in  VA 
facilities  *  *  *."  However,  it  should  be 
noted  that,  under  the  Randolph-Shep- 
pard  Act  (20  U.S.C.  107  et  seq.).  the 
State  of  Minnesota  has  challenged  the 
exclusiveness  of  VCS'  retail  rights  and 
the  matter  is  currently  pending  in  ar- 
bitration. The  Randolph-Sheppard 
Act  generally  provides  for  the  authori- 
zation of  blind  individuals— with  a 
preference  for  certain  State-licensed 
blind  persons— to  operate  vending  fa- 
cilities on  Federal  property. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record  at  this  point,  togeth- 
er with  the  May  10,  1989,  transmittal 
and  letter  and  enclosed  analysis  of  the 
proposed  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1004 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
Except  as  otherwise  expressly  provided, 
whenever  in  this  Act  an  amendment  is  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  an  amendment  to  a  sec- 
tion or  other  provision,  the  reference  shall 
be  considered  to  be  made  to  a  section  or 
other  provision  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code. 

Sec.  2.  Section  620(a)(2)  is  amended— 


(a)  by  striking  clause  (A)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(A)  the  amount  equal  to  45  f)ercent  of 
the  cost  of  care  furnished  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Veterans  Affairs  in  a  general  hospi- 
tal under  the  direct  jurisdiction  of  the  De- 
partment (as  such  cost  may  be  determined 
annually  by  the  Secretary)  in  the  State  in 
which  such  institution  is  located:" 

(b)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause  (B)  and  inserting  ";  or  "  in  its  place; 
and 

(c)  by  inserting  a  new  clause  (C)  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(C)  the  amount  equal  to  50  percent  of 
the  cost  of  care  furnished  by  a  community 
general  hospital  under  contract  with  the 
Department  of  Veterans'  Affairs  (as  such 
cost  may  be  determined  annually  by  the 
Secretary)  in  Alaska  or  Hawaii." 

Sec.  3.  Section  628(a)(2)  is  amended  by 
striking  the  word  "found"  and  all  that  fol- 
lows and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'a  partici- 
pant in  a  vocational  rehabilitation  program 
as  defined  in  section  1501(9)  and  is  medical- 
ly determined  to  have  been  in  need  of  care 
or  treatment  to  make  possible  such  veter- 
an's entrance  into  a  rehabilitation  program, 
or  prevent  interruption  of  a  rehabilitation 
program,  or  hasten  the  return  to  a  rehabili- 
tation program  which  was  interrupted  be- 
cause of  such  illness,  injury,  or  dental  condi- 
tion; and". 

Sec  4.  Section  4107(b)(2)  is  amended  by 
striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  first 
sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"or  is  a  physician  or  dentist  serving  in  a 
comparable  position  in  the  Central  Office  of 
the  Veterans  Health  Services  and  Research 
Administration." 

Sec  5.  Section  4114(a)(3)  is  amended— 

(a)  by  striking  the  penultimate  sentence 
in  paragraph  (A)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of the  following; 

"Temporary  full-time  appointments  of 
persons  who  have  successfully  completed  a 
full  course  of  training  as  a  physical  thera- 
pist, practical/vocational  nurse,  occupation- 
al therapist  or  pharmacist  in  a  recognized 
school  for  that  occupation,  approved  by  the 
Secretary,  and  who  are  pending  registra- 
tion/licensure  in  a  State  or  certification  by 
a  national  board  recognized  by  the  Secre- 
tary, shall  not  exceed  two  years." 

(b)  by  inserting  after  the  penultimate  sen- 
tence in  paragraph  (C)  the  following: 

"A  student  who  has  a  temporary  appoint- 
ment under  this  paragraph  and  who  is  pur- 
suing an  academic  program  leading  to  a 
degree  in  physical  therapy,  occupational 
therapy  or  pharmacy  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary may  be  reappointed  for  a  period  not 
to  exceed  the  duration  of  such  student's 
academic  program." 

Sec  6.  Section  4205  is  amended— 

(a)  by  striking  the  phrase  "or  other  inter- 
est bearing  accounts";  and 

(b)  by  adding  the  following  at  the  end: 
"Money  in  the  revolving  fund  not  required 

for  current  disbursements  shall  be  Invested 
and  reinvested  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  in  interest  bearing  obligations  of 
the  United  States  or  in  obligations  guaran- 
teed as  to  both  principal  and  Interest  by  the 
United  States,  taking  Into  consideration  cur- 
rent market  yields  on  outstanding  market- 
able obligations  of  the  United  States.  The 
income  on  such  investments  shall  be  cred- 
ited to  and  form  a  part  of  the  Fund." 

Sec  7.  Section  4208  is  amended  by  delet- 
ing the  old  text  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of: 
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"Notwithstanding  any  other  law.  the  Serv- 
ice shall  l>e  under  the  exclusive  control  and 
supervision  of  the  Secretary,  and  shall:  (1) 
function  as  an  independent  unit  in  the  De- 
partment of  Veterans'  Affairs;  (2)  have  ex- 
clusive control  over  all  activities  of  the  Serv- 
ice, including  sales,  procurement  and 
supply,  finance,  including  disbursements, 
and  personnel  management:  and  (3)  have 
sole  and  exclusive  authority  to  provide  arti- 
cles of  merchandise  and  services,  under  this 
chapter,  at  any  Department  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs facility  under  the  control  or  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Secretary." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  l>eginning 
of  chapter  75,  title  38.  United  States  Code, 
relating  to  section  4208  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"4208.  Service  to  be  independent  unit  and 
exclusive." 

Sec.  8.  Section  115  of  Public  Law  100-322 
is  amended— 

(a)  by  striking  "1989"  in  subsections  (d) 
and  (e)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1992": 

(b)  by  striking  "1988"  in  subsection  (e) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ""1991";  and 

(c)  by  striking  subsection  (f)  in  its  entirety 
and  redesignating  subsection  "'(g)"  as  ""(f)". 

Analysis  or  Proposed  Bill 
Section  2  would  amend  section  620  to  pro- 
vide that  in  Alaska  and  Hawaii,  those  states 
without  a  VA  general  hospital,  the  per  diem 
cost  of  conununity  nursing  home  care  pur- 
chased by  VA  will  not  exceed  50  jjercent  of 
the  cost  of  care  purchased  by  VA  In  a  com- 
munity general  hospital  in  that  State.  Cur- 
rently, the  per  diem  rate  is  limited  to  '"45 
percent  of  the  i.-ost  of  care  furnished  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  in  a  general  hospi- 
tal ...  or  ...  50  percent  of  such  costs,  if 
such  higher  amount  is  determined  necessary 
by  the  Administrator."  This  has  l)een  inter- 
preted to  allow  the  45  or  50  percent  factor 
to  t>e  applied  to  a  VA  medical  district  aver- 
age or  a  VA  index  hospital,  if  necessary,  to 
purchase  adequate  care  for  veterans.  The 
proposed  amendment  would  rectify  a  prob- 
lem in  Alaska  where,  in  light  of  increasing 
costs,  the  current  formula  threatens  to  limit 
VA's  capability  to  obtain  the  care  needed. 

This  provision  would  allow  a  higher  gener- 
al hospital  index  rate  for  Alaska  and 
Hawaii,  which  would  permit  VA  to  establish 
a  higher  maximum  community  nursing 
home  rate  in  those  States  and  thereby 
enable  the  Department  to  purchase  needed 
care.  Enactment  of  this  proposal  would  not 
have  any  significant  cost  impact. 

Section  3  would  amend  38  U.S.C.  i  628  to 
clarify  that  VA  has  the  authority  to  pay  for 
emergency  medical  services  for  veterans 
participating  in  a  vocational  rehabilitation 
program  under  38  U.S.C.,  Chapter  31.  when 
the  veteran  cannot  reasonably  obtain  medi- 
cal care  through  VA  or  other  Government 
facilities.  Under  existing  law.  VA  may  gener- 
ally pay  for  the  care  of  certain  categories  of 
veterans  in  private  non-Pederal  facilities 
only  when  the  care  has  been  authorized  in 
advance.  Section  628  provides  an  exception 
to  that  rule  for  certain  veterans  when  a 
medical  emergency  exists  and  a  VA  or  other 
(jovemment  facility  is  not  reasonably  avail- 
able at  the  time  of  the  emergency.  Among 
the  veterans  eligible  for  reimbursement  of 
such  emergency  care  are  some,  but  not  all 
veterans  participating  in  a  vocational  reha- 
bilitation program  under  Chapter  31.  Spe- 
cifically, section  628  applies  if  a  veteran  is 
found  to  be  "(i)  in  need  of  vocational  reha- 
bilitation under  Chapter  31  of  this  title  and 
for  whom  an  objective  had  been  selected  or 
(ii)  pursuing  a  course  of  vocational  rehabili- 


tation training  and  is  medically  determined 
to  have  been  in  need  of  care  or  treatment  to 
make  possible  such  veteran's  entrance  into  a 
course  of  training,  or  prevent  interruption 
of  a  course  of  training,  or  hasten  the  return 
to  a  course  of  training  which  was  Interrupt- 
ed because  of  such  illness,  injury,  or  dental 
condition." 

Since  section  628  was  first  enacted, 
changes  have  been  made  in  the  VA's  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  programs.  For  exam- 
ple, VA  now  conducts  a  program  of  inde- 
pendent living  that  does  not  necessarily  in- 
volve a  so-called  ""course  of  training"  with  a 
specific  vocational  goal.  This  proposal  would 
authorize  VA  coverage  of  emergency  care 
for  a  veteran  in  such  a  program  by  amend- 
ing section  628  to  include  all  vetersms  par- 
ticipating in  a  vocational  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram as  that  term  is  defined  in  38  U.S.C. 
{  1501(9).  This  amendment  is  also  intended 
to  cover  an  individual  who  has  just  complet- 
ed a  course  of  training  under  the  vocational 
rehabilitation  program,  but  has  not  yet  ot>- 
tained  employment.  In  that  case,  the  indi- 
vidual is  still  a  participant  in  the  program, 
and  VA  would  still  be  providing  vocational 
rehabilitation  services.  The  proposal  would 
clarify  that  all  participants  in  vocational  re- 
habilitation programs  are  authorized  emer- 
gency medical  care  if  a  VA  or  other  Federal 
medical  facility  is  not  available  to  provide 
the  needed  care.  Enactment  of  this  provi- 
sion would  result  in  insignificant  costs  as  we 
anticipate  only  a  few  cases  would  arise. 

Section  4  of  the  draft  bill  would  amend 
section  4107(bK2)  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  to  authorize  the  Department  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  to  use  the  Director  grade  in 
the  "Physician  and  Dentist  Schedule"  in 
section  4107(b)(1)  for  a  physician  or  dentist 
position  in  the  Central  Office  of  the  Depart- 
ment's Veterans  Health  Services  and  Re- 
search Administration  which  is  comparable 
to  the  position  of  Director  of  a  Department, 
medical  center,  domiciliary,  or  independent 
outpatient  clinic. 

Currently,  section  4107(b)(2)  restricts  use 
of  the  Director  grade  to  Directors  of  the  De- 
partment's health-care  facilities  mentioned 
above.  Therefore,  only  the  Executive  or 
Medical  Director  grades  are  available  for 
Central  Office  physician  and  dentist  posi- 
tions, even  though  the  Director  grade 
(which  is  between  the  two  other  grades  in 
pay)  might  be  more  appropriate.  This  pro- 
posal would  allow  relating  the  pay  for  these 
positions  more  closely  with  the  level  of  re- 
sponsibility and  improve  the  administration 
of  physician  and  dentist  assignments  and 
advancements. 

Section  5  would  amend  38  U.S.C. 
§  4114(a)(3)  to  authorize  the  appointment  of 
graduate  physical  therapists,  graduate  prac- 
tical/vocational nurses,  graduate  occupa- 
tional therapists,  and  graduate  pharmacists 
under  38  U.S.C.  §  4114(a)(3)(A).  Current 
provisions  of  38  U.S.C.  {  4104(3)  provide  for 
the  appointment  of  licensed  physical  thera- 
pists, licensed  practical  or  vocational  nurses, 
pharmacists  and  occupational  therapists. 
However,  although  not  cited  by  position 
title,  these  personnel  may  also  be  appointed 
as  medical  support  personnel  under  38 
U.S.C.  §4114(a)(3)A)  for  a  period  not  to 
exceed  one  year  pending  receipt  of  licensure 
or  certification. 

The  proposed  amendment  to  38  U.S.C. 
h  4114(a)(3)(A)  would  authorize  the  Depart- 
ment to  appoint  graduate  physical  thera- 
pists, graduate  practical/vocational  nurses, 
graduate  occupational  therapists  and  gradu- 
ate pharmSLCists  for  more  than  one  year. 
This  authority  would  apply  to  graduates 


who  have  successfully  completed  a  full 
course  of  training  in  a  recognized  school  for 
that  occupation,  approved  by  the  Secretary, 
and  who  also  are  awaiting  licensure  in  a 
State  or  certification  by  a  national  board 
recognized  by  the  SecrefAry. 

By  adding  the  categories  of  personnel 
listed  al>ove  to  those  authorized  for  appoint- 
ment for  up  to  two  years  under  section 
4114(a)(3)(A),  the  proposed  change  would 
enable  these  personnel  to  obtain  health 
benefits  and  life  insurance.  Current  Office 
of  Persormel  Management  regulations  do 
not  allow  employees  with  temporary  ap- 
pointments of  one  year  or  less  to  receive 
these  benefits.  Graduate  physical  thera- 
pists, graduate  practical /vocational  nurses, 
graduate  occupational  therapists  and  gradu- 
ate pharmacists  appointed  to  VA  health 
care  facilities  are  employed  with  the  expec- 
tation that  they  will  be  converted  to  a  pro- 
bationary appointment  upon  attainment  of 
licensure  or  certification.  Nearly  all  such  ap- 
pointees ultimately  receive  permanent  ap- 
pointments under  38  U.S.C.  §4104(3).  How- 
ever, until  that  time,  they  remain  Ineligible 
for  health  and  life  insurance  benefits. 

The  proposed  legislative  change  is  expect- 
ed to  enhance  the  VA's  ability  to  recruit 
new  graduates  and  to  compete  successfully 
with  private  sector  health  care  providers.  In 
drafting  the  proposed  amendment  VA 
adopted  language  from  a  similar  provision 
of  38  U.S.C.  §  4114(a)(3)(A)  which  permits 
the  appointment  of  graduate  nurse  techni- 
cians for  a  period  not  to  exceed  two  years. 
No  significant  additional  costs  are  expected 
to  result  from  this  proposed  change. 

38  U.S.C.  §  4114(a)(3)(A)  is  further  amend- 
ed by  adding  a  new  sentence,  preceding  the 
last  sentence  in  paragraph  (C),  which  would 
permit  the  appointment  of  physical  ther- 
apy, occupational  therapy  and  pharmacy 
students  as  technicians  beyond  one  year. 
Current  provisions  of  38  U.S.C. 
§  4114(a)(3)(A)  restrict  appointment  of  med- 
ical support  personnel  to  one  year.  This  au- 
thority can  be  used  to  appoint  students  who 
are  enrolled  in  good  standing  at  an  accredit- 
ed school  in  one  of  these  occupations,  but 
the  one-year  limitation  terminates  the  ap- 
pointment, in  many  cases,  before  the  stu- 
dent receives  his  or  her  degree  and  thus  fos- 
ters a  drain  of  potential  career  personnel  in 
these  occupations  for  the  VA. 

The  proposal  would  amend  38  U.S.C. 
§4114  to  allow  VA  health  care  facilities  to 
reappoint  physical  therapy,  occupational 
therapy  and  pharmacy  students  as  techni- 
cians for  a  period  not  to  exceed  the  duration 
of  their  academic  program  leading  to  a 
degree. 

This  proposal  is  patterned  on  existing  au- 
thority under  38  U.S.C.  §  4114(a)(3)(C) 
which  permits  VA  to  reappoint  nursing  stu- 
dents for  a  second  year  and  would  extend 
this  opportunity  for  reappointment  to  phys- 
ical therapy,  occupational  therapy  and 
pharmacy  students  as  well.  This  wording 
provides  for  reappointment  after  one  year 
as  opposed  to  extending  the  Initial  appoint- 
ment period,  thus  allowing  the  period  of  ini- 
tial appointment  to  serve  as  an  opportunity 
for  VA  to  assess  the  student's  performance 
and  potential.  No  additional  costs  are  ex- 
pected to  result  from  this  change. 

Section  6  would  amend  chapter  75  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  to  clarify  that 
monies  in  the  VCS  revolving  fund  may  be 
invested  in  Treasury  securities.  Current  law 
(as  amended  by  section  414  of  Public  Law 
100-322)  provides  that  designated  amounts 
from  the  VCS  revolving  fund  may  be  depos- 
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ited  "in  checking  accounts  or  other  interest- 
bearing  accounts  .  .  .  ." 

Prior  to  this  amendment,  the  bulk  of  VCS 
monies  were  maintained  in  non-interest 
bearing  Treasury  accounts.  With  the  enact- 
ment of  Public  Law  100-322,  and  after  much 
discussion  with  officials  of  the  Department 
of  the  Treasury,  VCS  officials  began  depos- 
iting funds  In  Treasury  Direct  accounts  and 
purchasing  "T-bills";  however,  the  invest- 
ment options  under  such  an  arrangement 
are  somewhat  limited. 

Other  provisions  of  law  are  more  specific, 
authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  invest  certain  agency  monies  in  interest- 
bearing  obligations  of  the  United  States. 
(See,  for  example.  10  U.S.C.  §§  1461.  1467:  38 
U.S.C.  §  5228.)  The  legislative  record  strong- 
ly suggests  that  Congress  intended  to  pro- 
vide investment  authority  for  VCS  monies 
at  least  as  broad  as  that  afforded  those 
other  agencies'  funds  which  may  be  invested 
in  Treasury  activities. 

The  legislative  history  indicates  that  Con- 
gress' purpose  in  enacting  this  provision  was 
to  enable  VCS  to  maximize  returns  on  its 
surplus  monies.  Notes  from  the  Subcommit- 
tee hearings  explain  Congress'  view  that, 
■'[plrudent  financial  management  calls  for 
investment  of  funds  which  are  not  needed 
to  meet  current  VCS  demands  .  .  .  and  that 
explicit  authority  to  invest  surplus  is  con- 
sistent with  the  goals  and  mission  of  the 
VCS." 

The  proposed  revision  which  is  intended 
to  clarify  this  provision  is  patterned  on  ex- 
isting investment  authority  and  would  serve 
to  clarify  VCS  authority  to  invest  in  a  varie- 
ty of  Treasury  securities,  including  partici- 
pation in  the  "Federal  Investment  Counsel- 
ing Program. "  The  new  language  directs 
that  the  Secretary  of  Treasury  "shall  invest 
and  reinvest  in  interest  l>earing  obligations" 
those  funds  designated  by  the  VCS  as  sur- 
plus, thereby,  facilitating  the  administra- 
tion of  VCS  investment  monies  and  allowing 
VCS  to  take  advantage  of  Treasury  exper- 
tise. Ultimately,  the  proposed  revision  will 
enable  VCS  to  effectuate  the  goal  set  by 
Congress  when  initially  amending  §  4205,  to 
foster  investments  which  yield  the  highest 
return  on  surplus  monies  from  the  VCS  re- 
volving fund. 

Section  7  would  amend  section  4208  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  make  it  clear 
that  the  Veterans'  Canteen  Service,  under 
the  control  and  supervision  of  the  Secre- 
tary, is  the  exclusive  agency  for  providing 
any  retail  or  other  vending  operations  in  VA 
facilities.  Since  the  Service  was  created  in 
1946,  it  has  operated  for  more  than  40  years 
without  challenge  as  the  exclusive  means  of 
providing  any  retail  services  in  VA  facilities, 
particularly  hospitals  and  homes,  where  the 
Secretary  determined  VCS  services  were 
needed.  This  provision  would  simply  amend 
the  VCS  statute  to  explicitly  provide  what 
has  long  been  at  least  implicit— that  the 
Secretary  has  exclusive  authority  under  the 
VCS  law  to  provide  merchandise  and  serv- 
ices, including  vending  machines,  at  any  VA 
facility. 

Section  8  would  amend  section  115  of 
Public  Law  100-322  to  extend  for  three 
years  from  September  30,  1989,  to  Septem- 
ber 30,  1992,  the  VA's  authority  to  provide 
community-based  care  for  homeless  chron- 
ically mentally  ill  veterans.  Congress  initial- 
ly authorized  VA  to  provide  such  care  in 
Public  Law  100-6.  Public  Law  100-322,  en- 
acted on  May  20,  1988,  repealed  the  pro- 
gram authorization  established  under 
Public  Law  100-6  and  specifically  directed 
VA  to  conduct  a  pilot  program  for  homeless 


chronically  ill  veterans,  and  established  a 
September  30,  1989,  expiration  date  for  it. 
In  addition.  Section  115  of  Public  Law  100- 
322  directed  that  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  submit  a  report  on  the  pilot 
program  to  the  authorizing  committees  by 
February  1,  1989,  with  recommendations  as 
to  whether  the  pilot  program  should  be  con- 
tinued. As  required,  in  January  1989  the  Ad- 
ministrator reported  to  Congress  on  the  pro- 
gram's success. 

In  the  interim.  Congress  has  enacted  vari- 
ous provisions  in  support  of  VA's  pilot  pro- 
gram for  the  homeless.  The  "Urgent  Relief 
for  the  Homeless  Supplemental  Appropria- 
tions Act  of  1987  "  appropriated  an  addition- 
al $5  million  for  the  program  through  Sep- 
tember 30,  1988.  Section  501  of  Public  Law 
100-628,  the  Stewart  B.  McKiruiey  Home- 
less Assistance  Amendments  Act  of  1988,  au- 
thorized additional  funding  for  Fiscal  Years 
1989  and  1990.  Despite  these  supplemental  • 
funding  provisions.  Congress  did  not  extend 
the  program's  September  1989  expiration 
date.  In  light  of  continued  congressional 
support  (evidenced  by  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriations) and  early  evidence  of  the  pro- 
gram's success,  we  recommend  that  the  pilot 
program  be  extended  for  another  three 
years.  The  draft  bill  would  accomplish  this 
and  thus  enable  VA  to  gain  additional  data 
and  assess  the  merits  of  the  pilot  program 
over  a  longer  term.  Extension  of  this  pilot 
program  would  not  entail  any  additional 
costs. 

Veterans'  Administration,  Office 
OF  THE  Administrator  of  Veter- 
ans' Affairs, 

Washington,  DC.  May  10,  1989. 
Hon.  Dan  Qoayle, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  There  in  transmitted 
herewith  a  draft  bill  'To  amend  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  and  other  provisions  of 
law.  to  improve  the  administration  of  veter- 
ans' health  care  benefits  and  personnel 
management  in  the  Department  of  Veter- 
ans' Affairs,  and  for  other  purposes. "  We  re- 
quest that  it  be  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committee  for  prompt  consideration  and  en- 
actment. 

The  enclosed  draft  bill  would  amend  sev- 
eral provisions  of  law  in  an  effort  to  en- 
hance operations  of  the  VA  health  care 
system  by  improving  medical  center  person- 
nel and  management  procedures,  extending 
an  expiring  program  targeted  to  assist  the 
homeless  and  clarifying  statutory  language 
to  facilitate  the  administration  of  veterans' 
health  care  benefits  and  the  provisions  of 
retail  and  vending  services  at  VA  facilities. 

CONTRACT  nursing  HOME  CARE 

Among  its  provisions,  the  draft  bill  would 
resolve  what  we  believe  may  become  a  seri- 
ous problem  in  those  States  without  a  gen- 
eral VA  hospital  (Alaska  and  Hawaii). 
Under  existing  law,  the  maximum  per  diem 
rate  VA  may  pay  for  contract  nursing  home 
care  is  45  percent  of  the  cost  of  care  in  a  VA 
general  hospital  or,  where  deemed  neces- 
sary, 50  percent  of  that  cost.  With  the  in- 
creasing cost  of  nursing  home  care,  the  cur- 
rent formula  threatens  to  limit  VA's  capa- 
bility to  obtain  such  needed  care  in  Alaska, 
for  example.  We  recommend  that  Congress 
amend  the  law  to  set  maximum  per  diem 
rates  in  Alaska  and  Hawaii  to  a  level  pegged 
to  rates  in  community  general  hospitals,  as 
provided  in  our  draft  bill.  With  enactment 
of  a  higher  general  hospital  index  rate  for 
Alaska  and  Hawaii,  VA  will  be  able  to  obtain 
the  care  needed  for  veterans  in  those  States. 


Enactment  of  this  proposal  would  not  result 
in  any  significant  cost  increase  to  the  De- 
partment. 

FLEXIBIUTY  IN  HIRING 

Currently,  section  4107(b)(2)  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  prohibits  the  Veterans' 
Health  Services  and  Research  Administra- 
tion (VHS&RA)  in  the  Department  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  from  using  the  Director  grade 
under  the  "Physician  and  Dentist  Schedule" 
in  section  4107(b)(1)  for  anyone  other  than 
the  Director  of  a  VA  medical  center  or  inde- 
pendent outpatient  clinic.  The  pay  for  the 
Director  grade  is  comparable  to  the  General 
Schedule  grade  GS-16  ($67,038  for  Step  1, 
effective  January  1,  1989). 

Because  of  this  restriction,  the  VA  is  pre- 
vented from  using  the  Director  grade  as  an 
option  mainly  when  it  reassigns  or  promotes 
physicians  or  dentists  to  positions  in  the  VA 
Central  Office.  Instead,  we  can  generally 
only  give  these  physicians  or  dentists  either 
the  Executive  or  Medical  Director  grade, 
unless  the  position  is  specified  by  statute. 
The  Executive  grade,  which  is  generally 
given  to  Chiefs  of  Staff  at  medical  centers, 
is  between  the  General  Schedule  grades 
GS-15  and  16  ($61,900  for  Step  1).  The  Med- 
ical Director  grade  is  comparable  to  GS-17 
($76,990  for  Step  1). 

The  draft  bill  would  amend  section 
4107(b)(2)  to  authorize  the  Department  to 
use  the  Director  grade  for  Central  Office 
physicians  and  dentists  if  the  position  is 
comparable  to  the  positions  of  a  medical 
center  director. 

We  believe  that  there  are  Central  Office 
physician  and  dentist  positions  with  respon- 
sibilities, qualification  requirements,  and 
complexities  that  are  comparable  to  those 
of  a  Director  of  a  VA  medical  center.  There 
could  also  be  future  positions  in  Central 
Office  where  the  Director  grade  would  be 
more  appropriate  than  either  the  Executive 
or  Medical  Director  grade.  Prowding  the  VA 
with  the  option  to  use  the  Director  grade 
would  allow  us  to  more  closely  relate  the 
pay  for  these  positions  with  the  level  of 
their  responsibilities. 

The  additional  flexibility  to  use  all  three 
grades  (Executive,  Director,  and  Medical  Di- 
rector) would  also  improve  administration 
or  assessments  and  advancements  of  physi- 
cians and  dentists  to  Central  Office  posi- 
tions. This  would  particularly  assist  the  De- 
partment in  recruiting  Chiefs  of  staff  who 
are  in  the  Executive  grade. 

There  are  no  increased  costs  associated 
with  this  proposal.  We  believe  that  any  cost 
savings  that  may  arise  from  assigning  physi- 
cians or  dentists  to  the  Director,  rather 
than  the  Medical  Director,  grade  would  be 
minimal  and  speculative. 

Another  provision  of  the  draft  bill  would 
expand  the  appointment  authority  under  38 
U.S.C.  §4114.  Section  5  of  the  draft  bill 
would  amend  38  U.S.C.  §  4114(a)(3)(A)  by 
authorizing  VA  to  appoint  graduate  physi- 
cal therapists,  graduate  practical/vocational 
nurses,  graduate  occupational  therapists 
and  graduate  pharmacists  for  more  than 
one  year,  subject  to  a  maximum  of  two 
years,  provided  they  have  successfully  com- 
pleted a  full  course  of  training  in  a  recog- 
nized school  for  that  occupation,  approved 
by  the  Secretary  and  are  awaiting  licensure 
in  a  State  or  certification  by  a  national 
board  recognized  by  the  Secretary.  In  addi- 
tion, the  proposed  change  would  permit  VA 
to  offer  such  graduates  the  opportunity  to 
obtain  health  and  life  insurance.  Under 
OPM  regulations  employees  with  temporary 
appointments  of  one  year  or  less  are  ineligi- 
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ble  for  such  benefits.  This  places  VA  at  a  se- 
rious disadvantage  when  competing  against 
private  institutions  for  this  scarce  pool  of 
health  care  professionals.  Private  health 
care  institutions  typically  offer  such  bene- 
fits to  graduates  when  they  are  first  em- 
ployed. The  proposed  amendment  would 
empower  VA  to  compete  more  effectively 
with  the  private  sector  in  this  regard.  No 
significant  cost  would  arise  from  this  mar- 
ginal change  in  VA  appointment  authority. 

Section  5  of  the  draft  bill  would  also  au- 
thorize VA  to  appoint  physical  therapy,  oc- 
cupational therapy  and  pharmacy  students 
for  a  period  not  to  exceed  the  duration  of 
their  academic  program.  Under  the  present 
authority,  which  limits  temporary  appoint- 
ments to  one  year,  many  students  are  re- 
quired to  terminate  employment  before 
completing  their  academic  training.  Because 
at  that  juncture  they  have  not  yet  obtained 
a  degree,  they  are  ineligible  for  appoint- 
ment as  probationary  permanent  employ- 
ees. This  interruption  in  the  "internship" 
works  against  the  possibility  that  promising 
students  may  woric  continuously  with  VA 
and  ultimately  become  career  VA  health 
care  providers.  The  opportunity  to  employ, 
observe,  and  identify  promising  students  is 
thus  less  valuable  under  the  current  one 
year  limit. 

Under  the  draft  bill,  to  qualify  for  reap- 
pointment these  students  must  maintain 
good  academic  standing  in  a  program  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  leading  to  a  degree 
in  physical  therapy,  occupational  therapy 
or  pharmacy.  With  appropriate  orientation 
and  supervision,  such  students  could  t>e  ap- 
pointed as  technicians  and  perform  duties 
of  increasing  sophistication  consistent  with 
the  level  of  training  they  have  completed. 
Moreover,  because  the  draft  bill  would 
enable  more  stable  employment  relation- 
ships with  students  during  their  training,  it 
may  make  VA  employment  more  attractive 
to  the  students.  Thus,  the  proposed  change 
would  help  VA  meet  current  staffing  needs 
in  these  occupations  as  well  as  enhance  the 
Department's  opportunity  to  recruit  and 
retain  promising  students  for  career  service. 
No  sig^iificant  cost  increase  would  result 
from  enactment  of  this  provision. 

EXTKNSION  OP  HOMELESS  CHRONICALLY 
MENTALLY  ILL  PILOT  PROGRAM 

In  Public  Law  100-6  Congress  provided 
funding  and  authority  for  VA  to  develop  a 
program  to  provide  community-based  psy- 
chiatric rsidential  treatment  for  homeless 
chronically  mentally  ill  veterans.  That  law 
transferred  $5  million  in  FY  1987  funds  to 
VA's  medical  care  account  for  this  program. 
Pursuant  to  Public  Law  100-6,  the  VA  estab- 
lished the  Homeless  Chronically  Mentally 
ni  program  (HCMI).  In  the  sununer  of  1987, 
Congress  enacted  the  "Urgent  Relief  for  the 
Homeless  Supplemental  Appropriations  Act 
of  1987"  as  part  of  Public  Law  100-71.  It 
provided  suiditional  spending  authority  by 
appropriating  an  additional  $5  million  for 
the  HCMI  program  to  t>e  available  through 
September  30,  1988.  Section  115  of  Public 
Law  100-322  enacted  on  May  20.  1988,  re- 
pealed the  program  authorization  estab- 
lished in  Public  Law  100-6  and  specifically 
directed  the  conduct  of  an  HCMI  pilot  pro- 
gram. Section  115  established  a  September 
30.  1989.  expiration  for  the  pilot,  but  direct- 
ed that  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs submit  a  report  on  the  pilot  program 
to  the  authorizing  committees  by  February 
1,  1989,  to  Include  a  recommendation  as  to 
whether  the  pilot  program  should  be  contin- 
ued. 


On  January  17,  1989,  the  Administrator 
provided  Congress  the  report  required  by 
section  115,  advising,  in  essence,  that  data 
collected  demonstrated  that  the  pilot  pro- 
gram has  been  operated  in  a  cost  effective 
manner.  Our  experience  with  the  program 
indicates  that  it  has  been  very  successful  in 
reaching  out  to  the  target  population,  veter- 
ans who  are  both  homeless  and  chronically 
mentally  ill.  and  providing  a  wide  range  of 
services  to  this  seriously  ill  population  of 
veterans. 

We  note  that  in  section  501  of  Public  Law 
100-628.  the  Stewart  B.  McKinney  Home- 
less Assistance  Amendments  Act  of  1988, 
Congress  in  November  1988  authorized  addi- 
tional appropriations  for  each  of  FMscal 
Years  1989  and  1990  of  $30  million,  of  which 
$15  million  is  to  be  available  for  the  HMCI 
program.  Congress  did  not  lift  the  pro- 
gram's Septemljer  30,  1989,  "sunset"  provi- 
sion, however,  and  provided  no  evidence  of 
an  intent  to  impliedly  repeal  it.  To  the  con- 
trary. Congress  also  let  stand  i,he  require- 
ment in  section  115  of  Public  Law  100-322 
that  the  Administrator  report  on  the  Agen- 
cy's experience  with  the  program. 

In  view  of  the  early  evidence  of  the  pro- 
gram's success,  we  recommend  that  it  be  ex- 
tended for  another  three  years  to  enable  us 
to  gain  additional  data  and  assess  the  merits 
over  a  longer  term.  We  anticipate  that  the 
extension  of  this  pilot  program  would  entail 
no  new  costs. 

CLARIPYING  AMENDMENTS 

This  draft  bill  also  includes  a  provision  to 
clarify  that  the  Veterans'  Canteen  Service 
(VCS)  is  the  exclusive  authority  for  provid- 
ing retail  or  other  vending  operations  in  VA 
facilities. 

In  addition,  we  propose  more  specific 
wording  of  38  U.S.C.  §  4205,  as  amended  by 
Public  Law  100-322,  to  clarify  that  money  in 
the  VCS  revolving  fund  not  required  for 
current  disbursement  is  to  be  invested  in 
Treasury  securities.  Finally,  the  draft  bill 
would  clarify  our  authority  to  pay  for  the 
medical  costs  of  veterans  participating  in  a 
VA-sponsored  vocational  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram when  those  costs  are  incurred  in  a 
medical  emergency,  and  a  VA  or  other  Fed- 
eral health-care  facility  is  unavailable  to 
provide  the  needed  care.  Enactment  of 
these  provisions  would  not  result  in  signifi- 
cant costs. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
advises  that  there  is  no  objection  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Administration's  program 
to  the  submission  of  this  legislative  proposal 
to  the  Congress. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Edward  J.  Derwinski, 

Secretary. 


By   Mr.   HARKIN   (for   himself, 
Mr.  Pressler,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr. 
Grassley,  and  Mr.  Daschle): 
S.  1005.  A  bill  relating  to  the  sale, 
purchase,  or  other  acquisition  of  cer- 
tain railroads;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion. 

REVIEW  OF  PROPOSED  RAILROAD  ACQUISITIONS 

•  Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  today. 
Senators  Pressler,  Simon,  Grassley. 
Daschle,  and  I  are  introducing  legisla- 
tion that  would  require  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  to  review  pro- 
posed acquisitions  of  class  I  railroads 
if  such  acquisitions  could  potentially 
result  in  a  reduction  in  service  or  in  an 
increase  in  a  railroad's  debt.  The  legis- 


lation would  not  increase  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  ICC  in  regard  to  the  pur- 
chase of  shortline  railroads. 

Railroads  are  crucial  to  the  move- 
ment of  agricultural  commodities, 
manufactured  goods,  coal  and  many 
other  products.  Their  maintenance 
and  continued  operation  at  a  proper 
level  of  service  is  essential  for  our  na- 
tional productivity. 

The  Nation's  railroad  and  highway 
systems  are  the  arteries  and  veins  that 
facilitate  commerce.  The  granting  of 
large  tracts  of  land  to  railroads  in  the 
19th  century  represented  the  transfer 
of  great  wealth  to  an  industry  which 
was  recognized  as  crucial  to  the  devel- 
opment of  our  Nation.  It  was  an  im- 
portant investment  and  it  was  key  to 
the  economic  development  of  the 
country. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion has  the  authority  to  prevent  anti- 
competitive railroad  mergers.  It  is  in- 
cumbent upon  ICC  to  consider  pro- 
posed abandonment  of  trackage— even 
the  possible  abandonment  of  small 
segments  on  isolated  branch  lines  that 
will  affect  only  a  few  shippers— to  de- 
termine whether  that  abandonment 
would  jeopardize  the  public's  interests. 

However,  according  to  a  letter  that  a 
number  of  my  Senate  colleagues  and  I 
received  yesterday  from  the  ICC,  the 
Commission  feels  that  it  may  not  have 
jurisdiction  over  the  possible  purchase 
of  the  CNW  railroad  by  the  Wall 
Street  investment  partnership,  Japoni- 
ca  Partners.  The  ICC  arrived  at  this 
conclusion  after  holding  a  hearing  on 
this  question  on  May  9.  I  must  note 
that  the  position  is  not  held  unani- 
mously by  the  five  commissioners. 

Commissioner  J.J.  Simmons  III  as- 
serted— 

The  majority's  statement,  that  the  Com- 
mission's chances  of  success  in  litigation  re- 
sulting from  any  assertion  of  jurisdiction 
are  "questionable."  is  apparently  grounded 
in  a  disinclination  to  become  involved.  The 
Commission  should  not  adopt  this  constrict- 
ed interpretation  of  its  responsibilities. 

Commissioners  Andre  and  Lamboley 
also  made  separate  comments  that  the 
Commission  may  have  jurisdiction 
over  this  issue  depending  on  certain 
questions. 

The  possibility  is  very  real  that  a  Ja- 
ponica  leveraged  buy-out  could  de- 
stroy the  CNW.  And,  this  type  of  a 
transaction  could  threaten  other 
major  railroads  that  serve  wide  areas 
of  the  country.  I  believe  that  we  must 
ensure  that  the  ICC  oversee  this  type 
of  transaction  to  protect  national  in- 
terests. 

The  Chicago  and  Northwestern  op- 
erates track  in  Iowa,  Minnesota.  Wis- 
consin. Nebraska,  South  Dakota,  Wyo- 
ming, Missouri.  Illinois,  and  Michi- 
gan—nine States.  The  railroad  is  ex- 
pected to  operate  40  billion  revenue 
ton  miles  this  year.  It  receives  a  billion 
dollars  in  revenue.  The  CNW  moved 
270,000  carloads  of  grain  in  1988  and 
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three  quarters  of  that  grain  was  com 
or  soybeans.  The  CNW  transported 
115  million  tons  of  coal.  The  railroad 
is  a  major  mover  of  steel,  automobiles, 
auto  parts,  and  all  types  of  consumer 
goods.  CNW  employees  are  expected 
to  work  16  million  hours  in  1989.  The 
Federal  Government  has  provided 
over  $200  million  in  assistance  to  the 
railroad  to  improve  the  quality  of  its 
t>r&ck. 

In  Iowa,  the  CNW  operates  40  per- 
cent of  the  rail  trackage  in  the  State— 
1,945  miles.  And,  it  moves  about  that 
same  percentage  of  our  com  and  soy- 
beans to  market.  Trains  use  much  of 
the  CNW  trackage  in  Iowa  as  gather- 
ing lines  for  grain.  These  same  lines 
are  also  crucial  for  a  large  number  of 
manufacturers.  If  branch  lines  cease 
to  operate  or  if  service  sharply  deterio- 
rates, the  adverse  economic  impact  on 
the  State  of  Iowa  would  be  tremen- 
dous. From  both  an  Iowa  and  a  nation- 
al perspective,  continued  operation  of 
the  CNW  railroad  is  crucial  to  the  Na- 
tion's transportation  system. 

If  the  Japonica  tender  offer  goes 
through,  the  CNW  would  accrue  a  sig- 
nificant amount  of  debt.  CNW's 
present  debt  of  $536  million  would 
soar  by  an  additional  $615  million  if 
this  tender  offer  were  finalized.  Few 
people  believe  that  the  CNW  would  be 
able  to  continue  with  its  track  mod- 
ernization program  with  that  kind  of 
an  increase  in  debt.  Under  the  rail- 
road's current  plans,  $82  million  is  to 
be  spent  on  track  maintenance  in 
future  years.  What  would  be  the  main- 
tenance level  with  a  doubling  of  the 
railroads  debt?  Wouldn't  there  be 
added  pressure  to  sell  various  seg- 
ments of  the  railroad  with  the  in- 
creased debt  load? 

The  result  of  the  Japonica  leveraged 
buy-out,  in  my  view,  is  likely  to  be  a 
series  of  abandonments  and  sales  of 
significant  segments  of  the  railroad 
under  the  pressure  of  debt.  I  suspect 
that  we  will  see  deterioration  of  serv- 
ice that  would  lead  to  a  decline  in  traf- 
fic. When  traffic  declines,  the  ICC  will 
begin  to  hear  that  lines  should  be 
abandoned  because  operations  are  no 
longer  profitable. 

It  would  not  be  reasonable  for  the 
ICC  to  look  only  at  such  individual  ac- 
tions that  are  likely  to  result  from  a 
successful  Japonica  tender  offer  when 
they  did  not  rule  on  the  logic  of  the 
purchase  itself. 

The  legislation  we're  introducing 
today  would  correct  this  problem.  It 
would  require  that  the  ICC  examine 
any  proposed  acquisition  of  a  class  I 
railroad  in  a  leveraged  buy-out  scenar- 
io or  in  other  scenarios  if  the  transac- 
tion is  likely  to  be  destructive  to  the 
operation  of  a  railroad. 

Frankly,  I  developed  this  legislation 
because  of  my  concern  about  possible 
immediate  damage  to  a  major  railroad 
that  is  crucial  to  Iowa  and  the  Mid- 
west. However,  I'm  also  troubled  that 


railroads,  by  their  nature,  have  a  tend- 
ency to  be  takeover  targets.  Like  farm- 
land near  cities,  railroad  property  can 
often  be  worth  far  more  as  land  than 
as  a  railroad.  The  owners  may  be  able 
to  make  a  killing.  But,  the  national 
economy  will  suffer  greatly. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  submit 
for  the  Record  an  article  that  ap- 
peared in  the  weekend  Washington 
Post  which  discusses  the  possibility 
that  certain  entities  may  be  interested 
in  purchasing  Conrail,  and  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  article  be 
printed  following  my  remarks.  I  am 
sure  that  there  are  many  other  poten- 
tial railroad  targets  around  the  coun- 
try. 

I  want  the  management  of  our  Na- 
tion's railroads  to  be  ruruiing  the  rail- 
roads instead  of  spending  their  time 
figuring  out  how  to  block  unfriendly 
leveraged  buy-outs  or  developing  their 
own  exotic  financing  schemes  so  man- 
agement can  buy  a  railroad  from  its 
stockholders. 

I  urge  that  the  Senate  consider  and 
pass  this  legislation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Is  Conrail  on  the  Takeover  Track?— With 
Stock  Curb  Set  to  End.  Rail  Firm  Pre- 
pares FOR  THE  PUTURE 

(By  John  Crudele) 
Consolidated    Rail    Corp.    has    the    best 
poison  pill  of  any  company  around.  The  rail- 
road has  Congress  forbidding  anyone  to  buy 
even  one-tenth  of  its  shares. 

But,  alas,  all  good  things  come  to  an  end, 
and  Conrail  is  said  to  be  preparing  for  the 
day  next  April  when  its  congressional  shield 
is  removed. 

"They  don't  specifically  talk  about  fears 
of  a  takeover,"  says  Andrew  Geller.  who  fol- 
lows Conrail  for  Philadelphia's  Provident 
National  Bank.  "But  they  understand  what 
might  be  out  there  after  April." 

Under  the  1986  law  that  pieced  together 
Conrail— a  now-profitable  freight  carrier 
serving  the  Northeast— nobody  was  allowed 
to  buy  more  than  10  percent  of  the  compa- 
ny's stock.  That  prohibition  ends  next  April. 
Geller  says  Conrail's  management  is  pain- 
fully aware  that  it  must  get  the  company's 
stock  price  (around  $36)  higher  if  it  is  to 
avoid  the  risk  of  a  takeover  attempt.  And  he 
believes  an  increase  in  the  company's  $1.20 
a  share  dividend  is  one  thing  Conrail  will 
probably  do  in  an  effort  to  improve  its  stock 
price. 

What  else  is  Conrail  doing?  The  scuttle- 
butt on  Wall  Street  is  that  the  company  is 
keeping  a  very  watchful  eye  for  signs  of 
anyone  accumulating  its  stock. 

D.F.  King  &  Co.,  Conrail's  proxy  solicita- 
tion firm,  is  said  to  have  been  put  on  alert 
by  the  railroad  for  any  signs  of  concentrat- 
ed stock  buying.  Recent  activity  in  Conrail's 
stock  shows  just  how  interested  investors 
might  be  in  the  railroad  once  the  takeover 
restraints  are  removed. 

When  Drexel  Bumham  Lambert  analyst 
Linda  Dunn  issued  a  report  on  May  5  on 
Conrail's  financial  strength  and  the  chances 
of  a  restructuring  of  the  company.  Conrail's 
stock  climbed  sharply  on  twice  its  normal 
trading  volume.  Dunn  says  that  Conrail's  fi- 
nancial prowess  "could  trigger  either  [its] 


restructuring  or  an  outsider  taking  an  inter- 
est." 

How  much  is  Conrail  worth?  Even  though 
the  rail  line  isn't  the  type  of  company  that 
can  be  broken  up,  some  analysts  still  think 
Conrail  could  command  $55  a  share  In  a 
buyout.  But  investors  will  have  to  wait  until 
April  Fools  Day  for  even  a  chance  to  col- 
lect.* 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  friend  from  Iowa 
and  our  other  distinguished  colleagues 
as  an  original  cosponsor  of  this  impor- 
tant legislation.  This  bill  will  allow  the 
Congress  and  the  executive  branch  to 
be  sure  that  the  hostile  takeover/ 
leveraged  buyout  game  will  not  wreak 
havoc  on  the  Nation's  rail  transporta- 
tion system.  It  does  this  by  granting 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
explicit  jurisdiction  over  acquisitions 
of  Class  I  railroads  by  a  non-carrier. 

A  broad  interpretation  of  the  ICC's 
mandate  might  allow  the  agency  to 
exert  jurisdiction  without  a  change  in 
the  law.  Its  recent  reluctance  to  do  so, 
however,  in  the  matter  of  the  ongoing 
hostile  takeover  attempt  of  CNW 
Corp.,  the  parent  company  of  the  ven- 
erable Chicago  and  North  Westem 
Railroad,  by  Japonica  Partners,  Ltd., 
apparently  requires  some  clear  direc- 
tion from  Congress. 

I  have  long  been  concerned  that 
many  hostile  takeovers,  mergers,  and 
leveraged  buyouts  cause  the  disrup- 
tion of  local  economies,  unwarranted 
job  losses,  a  dangerous  buildup  of  cor- 
porate debt  and  a  preoccupation  with 
short-term  profits  at  the  expense  of 
carefully  considered  investment  in  a 
longer-term  future.  This  deal  exhibits 
many  of  these  traits  and  one  other  im- 
portant characteristic. 

The  firm  that  Japonica  has  put  in 
play  doesn't  process  food,  make  tires 
or  sell  cosmetics— it  provides  rail 
freight  and  commuter  passenger  serv- 
ice crucial  to  the  economic  well-being 
of  my  home  State  of  Illinois  and  eight 
other  states  in  the  Midwest  and  West. 
This  aspect  of  the  proposed  transac- 
tion requires  the  special  attention  of 
an  accountable  body— in  this  case  the 
Interstate  Conmierce  Commission- 
that  can  protect  the  public  interest. 

We  must  be  sure  that  any  acquirer 
of  a  major  railroad  will  continue  to 
provide  the  markets  it  serves  with  de- 
pendable and  efficient  rail  transporta- 
tion service  which  meets  the  needs  of 
shippers,  consumers  and  rail  passen- 
gers. Some  important  questions  must 
be  answered  by  any  party  who  pro- 
poses to  make  such  an  acquisition,  but 
particularly  by  a  non-carrier. 

The  acquirer  must  be  able  to  show 
that  it  possesses  the  expertise  in  the 
railroad  business  to  continue  to  pro- 
vide efficient  service.  It  must  describe 
its  post-acquisition  plans  for  the  rail- 
road in  reasonable  detail.  Finally,  the 
buyer  must  demonstrate  that  the  fi- 
nancial structure  of  the  transaction 
does  not  include  a  new  debt  load  that 
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might  threaten  either  the  long-term 
viability  of  the  carrier  or  rail  transpor- 
tation service  in  affected  markets.  A 
highly-leveraged  deal  might  require 
the  buyer  to  conduct  an  emergency 
auction  of  large  chunks  of  the  rail- 
road's trackage  or  capital  assets  which 
could  disrupt  service  and  make  it  diffi- 
cult for  the  railroad  to  survive  a  reces- 
sion. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  judgment.  Ja- 
ponica  has  thus  far  failed  to  meet  this 
burden  of  proof. 

In  order  to  finance  this  transaction, 
Japonica  proposes  to  add  $768  million 
in  long-term  debt  to  the  $427  million 
CNW  already  carries.  About  $141  mil- 
lion of  the  present  debt  load  is  in  low- 
interest  notes  held  by  the  Federal 
Railroad  Administration.  On  an  an- 
nualized basis,  this  amounts  to  $85 
million  in  additional  interest  expenses. 
This  figure  is  greater  than  CNW's 
earnings  for  any  of  the  last  3  years. 

To  pay  down  this  new  $1.2  billion 
dollar  debt  load,  Japonica  says  it  will 
take  cost-cutting  measures,  sell  certain 
unspecified  CNW  real  estate  holdings, 
excess  capital  equipment  and  the 
road's  Chicago  area  commuter  service. 

Japonica  apparently  has  no  real  op- 
erating plan  for  CNW,  only  ideas.  A 
full-blown  operating  plan  will  be  de- 
vised after  the  transaction  is  complet- 
ed. 

This  lack  of  specificity  in  Japonica 's 
plans,  coupled  with  the  massive  debt 
Japonica  would  add  to  CNW's  balance 
sheet,  could  have  grave  consequences 
in  the  event  of  an  economic  downturn 
for  the  farmers,  businesses  and  com- 
muters CNW  now  serves. 

As  the  ICC  noted  in  a  response  to 
Senator  Hakkin's  inquiry  on  this 
transaction: 

The  possibility  that  a  combination  of  in- 
creased leverage,  recession  economics  and  a 
log  jam  in  the  formation  [divestiture]  of 
short-line  operations  might  prompt  cessa- 
tion of  service  over  otherwise  operable  prop- 
erties is  the  most  serious  risk  posed  by  this 
transaction. 

I  am  concerned  that  this  scenario  is 
far  more  likely  to  be  the  operative  one 
than  that  propounded  by  Japonica. 

I  have  a  special  interest  in  the  fate 
of  the  commuter  rail  service  the  CNW 
provides  to  the  Chicago  metropolitan 
area.  Last  year,  I  led  the  successful 
effort  to  pass  emergency  legislation 
extending  the  mandatory  cooling-off 
period  in  CNW's  negotiations  with  the 
Railway  Brotherhoods  in  order  that 
the  40,000  people  who  depend  on  those 
lines  to  get  to  their  jote  could  do  so 
without  interruption. 

I  think  this  transaction  poses  a  far 
greater  danger  to  Chicago's  regional 
transportation  system  than  the  transi- 
tory threat  of  a  strike.  My  old  friend 
and  colleague  from  Illinois  and  the 
author  of  the  last  mass  transit  author- 
ization bill  set  out  this  serious  flaw  in 
Japonica's  proposal  in  a  letter  to  Alan 
Greenspan,  the  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 


eral Reserve  Board,  relating  to  the  Ja- 
ponica deal.  Senator  Dixon  p>ointed 
out  that  Metra.  the  public  entity  that 
operates  the  CNW  commuter  lines,  is 
heavily  subsidized  from  Federal,  State 
and  local  resources,  but  particularly 
by  the  Federal  mass  transit  program. 

He  added  that  Metra.  the  only  possi- 
ble purchaser  of  the  CNW  commuter 
lines,  would  not  be  able  to  buy  those 
lines  from  a  Japonica-owned  CNW 
without  a  significant  infusion  of  new 
Federal  money  from  the  mass  transit 
program.  Senator  Dixon  stated  that 
those  funds  will  simply  not  be  avail- 
able. I  think  it  is  doubtful  that  State 
and  local  governments  could  make  up 
the  difference. 

Japonica  is  counting  on  the  tens  of 
millions  of  dollars  it  would  receive 
from  the  sale  of  the  CNW  conmiuter 
lines  to  significantly  reduce  the  mas- 
sive debt  it  caused  CNW  to  incur.  If 
Japonica  can't  seU  those  lines,  we 
won't  need  an  economic  downturn  to 
see  a  serious  disruption  in  CNW's  rail 
operations. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  need  for 
this  legislation  is  clear  and  I  hope  my 
colleagues  will  act  quickly  to  give  the 
ICC  the  authority  it  needs  to  preserve 
the  integrity  of  the  Nation's  rail  trans- 
portation system.* 


By  Mr.  LEAHY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Thurmond): 
S.  1006.  A  bill  to  encourage  innova- 
tion and  productivity,  stimulate  trade, 
and  promote  the  competitiveness  and 
technological  leadership  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

NATIONAL  COOPERATIVE  RESEARCH  ACT 
EXTENSION  OF  1989 

Mr.  LELAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  the  National  Co- 
operative Research  Act  Extension  of 
1989.  This  legislation  would  promote 
the  competitiveness,  technological 
leadership,  and  economic  growth  of 
the  United  States  by  extending  the 
National  Cooperative  Research  Act  of 
1984— the  1984  Antitrust  R«&D  Act— to 
permit  joint  manufacturing  ventures 
as  well  as  joint  research  and  develop- 
ment ventures.  This  legislation  will 
enable  American  firms  to  respond  to 
the  growing  pressures  generated  by 
technology  and  international  competi- 
tion without  risking  harm  to  the  com- 
petitive marketplace  or  the  integrity 
of  our  antitrust  laws. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  joined  in  this 
effort  by  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  South  Carolina,  Senator  Thur- 
mond. We  will  be  working  together  on 
this  legislation  during  the  coming 
months,  as  we  have  on  many  other 
bills  in  the  past. 

The  need  for  firms  to  pool  their  re- 
sources and  enter  into  joint  manufac- 
turing ventures  is  essential  if  Ameri- 
can business  is  to  remain  competitive 
in  the  world  marketplace.  The  high- 
definition  television  [HDTV]  industry 


is  just  one  example  of  yet  another 
technology  that  may  be  lost  to  foreign 
competitors  if  American  companies 
are  unable  to  pool  their  manufactur- 
ing capabilities.  The  inunense  cost  re- 
quired to  develop  the  HDTV  technolo- 
gy and  catch  up  with  Japanese  and 
European  HDTV  industries  makes  it 
very  difficult  for  any  one  American 
firm  to  undertake  the  initiative.  The 
cost  of  not  pursuing  the  HDTV  tech- 
nology is  enormous,  however.  HDTV 
technology  potentially  could  create 
such  a  large  demand  for  related  com- 
ponents, such  as  semiconductor  chips, 
that  the  failure  to  develop  the  tech- 
nology could  place  U.S.  high-technolo- 
gy companies  at  a  severe  competitive 
disadvantage.  In  addition,  high  defini- 
tion display  screens  will  become  essen- 
tial for  more  detailed  and  more  accu- 
rate information  in  everything  from 
the  medical  to  the  defense  industries. 
This  legislation  will  enable  American 
companies  to  compete  effectively  and 
will  help  curb  the  erosion  of  the 
United  States'  industrial  base. 

Importantly,  the  legislation  wUl 
enable  small  businesses  and  individual 
inventors  to  assist  in  the  manufactur- 
ing of  new  technologies.  Much  of  our 
national  inventive  dynamism  is  located 
in  our  small  enterprises— particularly 
in  the  field  of  high  technology.  If  they 
can  maintain  their  small-unit  creativi- 
ty and  yet  join  with  other  firms  for 
R&D  and  manufacturing  when  a 
project  is  too  big  or  costly  or  risky  to 
do  alone,  the  entire  Nation  will  be  the 
beneficiary. 

Our  foreign  competitors  do  not  labor 
under  the  ssmie  antitrust  restrictions 
that  confront  American  businesses. 
Their  R&D  and  manufacturing  muscle 
is  unlimited,  and  their  R&D  and  man- 
ufacturing ventures  are  formed  on 
strictly  pragmatic  grounds:  What  is 
needed  and  what  will  work.  Conse- 
quently, in  many  industries,  such  as 
videocassette  recorders  and  HDTV, 
the  Japanese  and  Europeans  either 
have  captured  the  market  or  are  years 
ahead  of  the  United  States.  As  the 
world's  largest  consumer  electronics 
market,  we  simply  cannot  afford  to 
keep  losing  these  key  components  of 
the  electronics  industry.  We  must 
stimulate  rather  than  straitjacket 
American  business. 

The  1984  R&D  Act  has  been  very 
successful.  In  the  last  5  years,  compa- 
nies have  established  nearly  100  joint 
research  ventures,  which  are  develop- 
ing everything  from  chipmaking  and 
steelmaking  processes  to  superconduc- 
tors. Sematch.  the  semiconductor  in- 
dustry's facility  to  develop  superior 
chipmaking  methods,  has  made  signifi- 
cant advances  in  only  2  years  and  has 
charted  a  course  to  surpass  Japan's 
chipmaking  prowess  by  1995. 

The  Council  on  Competitiveness,  a 
group  of  150  corporate  CEO's,  recently 
concluded,    however,    that    America's 
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achilles  heel  is  the  failure  to  convert 
scientific  discoveries  into  commercial 
products.  Over  and  over  again  we  find 
American  innovations  mass  marketed 
by  our  key  trade  competitors. 

It  is  time  for  Congress  to  help  Amer- 
ican firms  jump  from  the  petri  dish  to 
the  product  bin.  That  is  what  this  bill 
is  designed  to  do.  It  does  so  by  making 
the  logical  extension  to  the  1984  act 
by  allowing  joint  manufacturing  and 
processing  as  well. 

No  one  should  fear  that  passage  of 
this  bill  will  weaken  our  antitrust 
laws.  By  extending  rather  than  sup- 
planting the  1984  R&D  Act.  this  legis- 
lation retains  the  1984  act's  protec- 
tions against  antitrust  violations.  The 
Department  of  Justice  and  the  Federal 
Trade  Conunission  retain  their  author- 
ity to  investigate  the  scope  and  struc- 
ture of  a  joint  R&D  or  manufacturing 
venture.  The  1984  act's  safeguards 
against  price-fixing  and  market  alloca- 
tion arrangements  are  maintained,  as 
are  its  notice  provisions  which  I 
worked  on  with  Senator  Thukmond 
and  others  on  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee 5  years  ago. 

This  legislation  recognizes  that  the 
creativity,  knowledge,  and  economic 
resources  necessary  to  develop  iimova- 
tive  technologies  rarely  will  be  limited 
to  one  firm.  It  removes  a  significant 
impediment  to  the  creation  of  joint 
manufacturing  and  processing  ven- 
tures. Companies  will  be  able  to  pool 
both  assets  and  risks.  Projects  previ- 
ously too  expensive  for  a  single  compa- 
ny to  undertake  may  now  be  started. 
Programs  that  promise  technological 
breakthroughs  in  medicine,  engineer- 
ing, and  many  other  areas  can  now  be 
initiated  for  the  betterment  of  society. 
Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  legislation  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
the    legislation    be    printed    in    the 

Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 

was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 

Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1006 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'National  Coopera- 
tive Research  Act  Extension  of  1989". 

JOIMT  MANOFACTURING  VENTURES 

Sec.  2.  The  National  Cooperative  Re- 
search Act  of  1984  (15  U.S.C.  4301  et  seq.)  Is 
amended— 

(1)  in  section  2(a)(6)  by— 

(A)  inserting  "or  manufacturing"  after 
•development"  the  first  place  it  appears; 

(B)  redesigning  subparagraphs  (D)  and 
(E)  as  subparagraphs  (E)  and  (P).  respec- 
tively; 

(C)  inserting  the  foUowing  new  subpara- 
graph between  subparagraph  (C)  and  sub- 
paragraph (E),  as  redesignated: 

"(D)  the  manufacturing  and  processing  of 
equipment  and  materials,"; 
(2) 

(D)  inserting  "and  manufacturing"  after 
"research"  in  subparagraph  (E);  and 


(E)  inserting  "(D).  and  (E)"  after  "(C)"  in 
subparagraph  (P),  and  inserting  "and  devel- 
opment or  manufacturing,"  after  "re- 
search," in  the  matter  foUowing  subpara- 
graph (P); 

(2)  in  section  2(b)  by— 

(A)  inserting  "or  manufacturing"  after 
"development"  the  first  place  it  appears: 

(B)  striking  "conduct  the  research  and  de- 
velopment that  is  the"  in  paragraph  (1)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "carry  out  the"; 
and 

(C)  inserting  "or  manufacturing"  after 
"development"  in  subparagraph  (3)(B); 

(3)  In  section  3  by  inserting  "or  manufac- 
turing" after  "development"  the  first  place 
it  appears,  and  by  inserting  "or  product" 
the  second  place  it  appears; 

(4)  in  section  4  by  inserting  "or  manufac- 
turing" after  "development"  each  place  it 
appears  in  subsections  (a)(1).  (b)(1),  (cKl). 
and  (e); 

(5)  In  section  5(a)  by  Inserting  "or  manu- 
facturing" after  "development"; 

(6)  in  section  6  by  inserting  "or  jiANUFAC- 
TURiNG"  after  "developmewt"  in  the  section 
heading; 

(7)  In  section  6  by  inserting  "and  any 
party  to  a  joint  manufacturing  venture, 
acting  on  such  venture's  behalf,  may.  not 
later  than  90  days  after  entering  into  a  writ- 
ten agreement  to  form  such  venture  or  not 
later  than  90  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  National  Cooperation  Research 
Act  Extension  of  1989,  whichever  is  later." 
after  "Act":  and 

(8)  in  section  6  by  inserting  "or  manufac- 
turing" after  "development"  each  place  it 
appears  in  suljsections  (d)(2)  and  (e). 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
today  we  are  introducing  legislation  to 
amend  the  National  Cooperative  Re- 
search Act  of  1984  [NCRA]  to  extend 
its  coverage  to  manufacturing  joint 
ventures.  It  is  our  expectation  that 
these  amendments  will  enable  Ameri- 
can businesses  to  respond  more  effec- 
tively to  scientific  and  technological 
advances  and  to  improve  their  com- 
petitiveness in  International  markets. 
The  National  Cooperative  Research 
Act,  also  known  as  the  joint  research 
and  development  bill,  enjoyed  broad 
support  in  1984,  and  we  believe  that 
these  proposed  amendments  will  re- 
ceive the  same  broad  support. 

Mr.  President,  competition  in  world- 
wide markets  is  strong  and  is  getting 
stronger  every  year.  American  firms 
cannot  afford  to  settle  for  less  than 
the  most  advanced  means  of  manufac- 
turing if  they  are  to  be  successful,  not 
only  in  exporting  their  products,  but 
also  in  retaining  their  positions  in 
their  markets  right  here  at  home.  This 
means  that  they  must  make  substan- 
tial investments  in  state-of-the-art  fa- 
cilities. Such  investments,  however, 
are  often  too  costly  for  one  firm  to  un- 
dertake. Joint  manufacturing  ventures 
may  provide  just  the  answer  for  firms 
which  cannot  make  the  needed  invest- 
ments in  new  production  technology, 
but  do  not  want  to  merge  their  entire 
operations  to  achieve  the  benefits  that 
the  venture  can  provide.  Moreover, 
through  the  joint  participation  of  two 
or  more  companies,  firms  may  obtain 
eonomies  of  size  or  efficiencies  in  man- 


ufacturing that  would  otherwise  not 
be  available.  Such  benefits  may  make 
the  difference  between  successful  U.S. 
competition  and  conceding  markets  to 
more  efficient  foreign  producers. 

However,  Mr.  President,  under  the 
current  antitrust  damage  system,  the 
threat  of  private  treble-damage  ac- 
tions, however  ill-founded,  may  dis- 
courage firms  in  the  same  industry 
from  entering  into  such  ventures.  The 
perception  of  serious  antitrust  risk 
may  make  firms  hesitant  to  build  joint 
facilities  to  exploit  new  technology. 

Mr.  President,  in  1984  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  was  confronted 
with  many  of  the  same  concerns  re- 
garding joint  research  and  develop- 
ment of  technology.  At  that  time,  the 
committee  forwarded  to  the  Congress 
a  carefully  crafted  approach  in  the 
NCRA  to  encourage  research  and  de- 
velopment. The  NCRA  has  two  major 
features:  First,  the  NCRA  guarantees 
that  joint  research  and  development 
ventures,  if  they  are  ever  called  into 
question  under  the  antitrust  laws,  will 
be  analyzed  under  the  rule  of  reason 
standard  so  that  the  competitive  bene- 
fits of  such  ventures  may  be  consid- 
ered; and,  second,  antitnist  liability 
with  respect  to  a  joint  venture  dis- 
closed to  the  Government  under  the 
NCRA  is  limited  to  actual  damages 
plus  prejudgment  interest. 

The  NCRA  has  been  very  successful, 
Mr.  President.  It  has  removed  a  poten- 
tial deterrent  to  procompetitive 
projects  while  leaving  the  antitrust 
laws  in  place  as  a  safeguard  against 
any  possible  anticompetitive  conduct. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  over  100 
joint  research  and  development  ven- 
tures have  been  disclosed  to  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  since  the  NCRA 
went  into  effect.  Many  of  these  joint 
efforts  were,  no  doubt,  encouraged  by 
the  reduction  of  potential  antitrust 
damage  liability. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  matter  that 
calls  for  our  prompt  attention.  The 
basic  groundwork  has  already  been 
laid  in  the  crafting  of  the  NCRA  in 
1984.  We  anticipate  broad  support  for 
this  important,  narrowly  tailored 
measure,  and  we  urge  that  hearings  Ije 
held  at  the  first  opportunity  so  that 
the  Congress  may  enact  this  legisla- 
tion without  delay. 


By  Mr.  CHAPEE  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Wilson): 
S.  1007.  A  bill  to  amend  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  regarding  the  re- 
duction in  apportionment  of  Federal- 
aid  highway  funds  to  certain  States, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

NATIONAL  HIGHWAY  FATALITY  AND  INJtmY 
REDUCTION  A<rr 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  the  National  Highway 
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Fatality  and  Injury  Reduction  Act  of 
1989. 

The  purpose  of  my  legislation  is 
simple  and  twofold:  It  seeks  to  save 
lives  and  reduce  the  injuries  that 
result  from  car  and  motorcycle  crash- 
es. In  addition,  it  seeks  to  decrease  the 
staggering  health  care  costs  borne  by 
our  society  because  of  highway  crash- 
es. 

In  order  to  achieve  this  goal,  this 
legislation  gives  each  State  that  does 
not  have  a  safety  belt  law  and  a  uni- 
versal motorcycle  helmet  law,  3  years 
to  pass  such  a  law.  A  State  which  is 
not  in  compliance  will  lose  5  percent  of 
its  highway  construction  funds  the 
first  year  it  is  not  in  compliance  and 
10  percent  each  year  thereafter.  This 
bill  also  provides  $95  million  in  grants 
out  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  to 
States  with  safety  belt  and  helmet 
laws  that  meet  certain  criteria  for  edu- 
cation and  enforcement  activities.  An 
additional  $5  million  is  made  available 
to  the  National  Highway  Traffic 
Safety  Administration  [NHTSA]  to 
assist  the  States  in  these  activities. 

In  1988,  approximately  47,000  people 
were  killed  on  our  highways.  This 
would  be  the  equivalent  of  a  major  air- 
plane crash  killing  28  people  every 
single  day  of  the  year.  Approximately 

4  million  people  were  injured  last  year 
on  our  highways.  Every  10  minutes 
someone  dies  in  a  traffic  accident  and 
every  8  seconds  someone  is  injured.  If 
you  live  to  be  75  years  old,  the  odds 
are  you  will  experience  on  the  average 

5  police  reported  traffic  accidents,  and 
you  will  have  a  10-percent  chance  of 
suffering  a  serious  injury. 

If  we  choose  to  do  nothing  more 
about  highway  safety,  over  60,000 
people  will  die  every  year  by  the  year 
2000  and  over  85,000  will  die  every 
year  by  the  year  2020  assuming  the  fa- 
tality rate  stays  the  same  and  the 
number  of  miles  driven  increases  at 
the  projected  rate.  Injuries  will  nearly 
double  as  well  by  2020. 

Motor  vehicle  crashes  are  the  lead- 
ing cause  of  death  for  people  from  1  to 
44  years  of  age.  Road  trauma  produces 
more  paraplegics  and  quadriplegics 
each  year  in  the  United  States  than  all 
other  causes  combined  and  it  is  a  lead- 
ing cause  of  new  cases  of  epilepsy. 

One  of  the  major  Federal  responsi- 
bilities in  the  1990's  during  the  post- 
Interstate  era  must  be  the  reduction 
of  fatalities  and  injuries  on  our  Na- 
tion's highway  system.  Over  2.5  mil- 
lion people  have  been  killed  on  our 
highways  since  the  beginning  of  the 
automobile,  more  Americans  than 
were  killed  in  all  the  wars  our  country 
has  been  involved  in  since  that  time. 
And  many,  many  millions  more  have 
been  injured.  This  is  a  tragedy,  and  it 
is  one  of  the  largest  public  health 
problems  our  country  is  facing  today. 

This  is  also  an  economic  burden  we 
cannot  afford  at  the  Federal.  State  or 
local  level.  Motor  vehicle  injuries  and 
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fatalities  occurring  in  1986  accounted 
for  at  least  $29.5  billion  in  present  and 
future  costs.  Included  in  this  total  are 
$16.4  billion  for  lost  productivity,  $4.1 
billion  for  medical  costs,  and  $9  billion 
for  insurance  administration,  legal  and 
other  costs.  This  does  not  include 
$27.4  billion  in  property  damage. 
Based  on  the  cost  of  $29.5  billion,  the 
injuries  and  fatalities  that  could  have 
been  avoided  in  1987  in  those  States 
that  did  not  have  motorcycle  and 
safety  belt  usage  laws  would  have  re- 
sulted in  a  total  present  and  future 
cost  savings  of  $675  million.  There  is  a 
growing  body  of  evidence  that  many  of 
the  costs  of  motor  vehicle  injuries  are 
being  borne  by  the  public. 

Mr.  President,  the  evidence  is  clear 
that  the  use  of  safety  belts  and  hel- 
mets saves  lives  and  reduces  the  severi- 
ty of  injuries.  Through  research  done 
by  NHTSA  and  others,  models  have 
been  developed  that  show  that  safety 
belts  reduce  the  risk  of  being  killed  by 
about  45  percent,  and  motorcycle  hel- 
mets reduce  it  by  about  29  percent. 

Safety  belts  have  saved  15,200  lives 
from  1983  through  1988.  More  than 
10,300  of  those  have  been  credited  di- 
rectly to  safety-belt  use  laws.  If  all 
front  seat  occupants  had  worn  seat 
belts,  it  is  estimated  that  15,000  lives 
would  have  been  saved  in  1987. 

Motorcycle  helmets  saved  an  esti- 
mated 4,645  lives  from  1982  to  1987.  If 
all  motorcyclists  had  worn  helmets 
during  this  time,  approximately  9,030 
lives  would  have  been  saved. 

And  helmets  and  safety  belts  have 
saved  tens  of  thousands  of  people 
from  serious  injuries. 

A  study  done  in  North  Carolina  after 
it  enacted  a  safety  belt  law  in  1985  in- 
dicated that  a  reduction  of  approxi- 
mately 1,100  severe  or  fatal  injuries 
per  year  can  be  attributed  to  the 
safety  belt  law  in  North  Carolina. 

Texas'  experience  shows  that  after 
its  helmet  law  was  repealed  in  1977 
the  number  of  fatalities  and  injuries 
increased  dramatically.  Texas  recently 
passed  a  motorcycle  helmet  law. 

Mr.  President,  safety  belt  and  motor- 
cycle helmet  laws  increase  usage. 

Over  30  countries  have  passed  man- 
datory safety-belt  use  laws.  The 
United  States  is  virtually  the  only  de- 
veloped nation  that  has  not  passed  na- 
tional safety  belt  legislation.  Other 
countries  report  a  dramatic  increase  in 
use  after  a  safety  belt  law  is  passed.  In 
Canada  belt  use  increased  from  30  per- 
cent to  76  percent  after  a  national  law 
was  passed.  After  England  passed  a 
law,  belt  use  increased  from  37  percent 
to  93  percent. 

New  York  was  the  first  State  to  pass 
a  safety  belt  use  law  in  1984.  Approxi- 
mately a  year  after  the  first  safety 
belt  law  was  passed,  national  usage 
rose  to  27  percent,  compared  to  13  per- 
cent in  1984.  Today  it  is  46  percent  na- 
tionwide. Much  of  that  increase  is  due 
to  the  safety  belt  use  laws  passed  by 


33  States  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. NHTSA  estimates  show  that  in 
States  with  safety  belt  use  laws,  52 
percent  buckle  up  while  only  37  per- 
cent do  so  in  States  without  laws. 

The  effect  of  motorcycle  helmet 
laws  on  usage  is  even  more  dramatic. 
In  1984,  helmet  use  rates  for  areas 
with  mandatory  laws  were  over  98  per- 
cent for  all  riders.  In  locations  with  no 
or  limited  use  laws,  the  rates  were  51.3 
percent  for  drivers  and  34.8  percent 
for  passengers.  Twenty-two  States,  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  Puerto  Rico 
now  have  universal  motorcycle  laws. 
An  additional  23  States  require  hel- 
mets under  a  specified  age,  usually  18. 
One  State  requires  passengers  to  wear 
helmets. 

Between  1966  and  1975  when  helmet 
laws  were  enacted,  the  motorcycle  fa- 
tality rate  per  10,000  motorcycles  fell 
from  about  13  to  less  than  7.  But  from 
1976  to  1979  during  which  time  27 
States  repealed  or  weakened  their 
helmet  laws,  the  death  rate  rose  from 
7  to  about  10  persons  for  every  10,000 
motorcycles. 

Mr.  President,  the  cost  of  not  using 
safety  belts  and  helmets  is  very  high. 
The  loss  of  life  and  the  effect  of  seri- 
ous injury  is  tragic  enough,  but  in  ad- 
dition, look  at  the  costs  that  are  being 
borne  by  the  public  through  rising 
medical  costs,  motor  vehicle  and 
health  insurance  premiums,  public  as- 
sistance programs  for  medical  care  and 
long-term  rehabilitation,  and  Social 
Security  survivor  benefits.  Of  the  lead- 
ing causes  of  death,  road-related 
trauma  is  second  only  to  cancer  in  eco- 
nomic burden. 

Michigan  experienced  an  11.6-per- 
cent decrease  in  injuries  the  first  6 
months  after  it  passed  a  safety  belt 
law.  There  was  also  a  significant  re- 
duction in  the  rate  of  fatalities  for 
front  seat  occupants  during  this  time. 
The  annual  injury  cost  savings  for 
Michigan  is  over  $40  million,  and  over 
$85  million  was  saved  annually  as  a 
result  of  the  reduction  in  fatalities. 

A  study  of  accident  claims  paid  by 
League  General  Insurance  Co.  in 
Michigan  showed  that  after  Michi- 
gan's mandatory  safety  belt  law  was  in 
place,  injury  claims  in  1987  dropped  25 
percent  over  the  previous  year  and  15 
percent  since  the  law  took  effect  in 
July  1985. 

In  an  example  of  who  increasingly  is 
paying  medical  costs,  a  study  of  105 
motorcycle  trauma  patients  seen 
during  1  year  at  the  Harborview  Medi- 
cal Center  in  Seattle  showed  that  63.4 
percent  of  the  initial  medical  care 
costs  were  paid  for  by  public  funds. 
None  of  the  victims  were  receiving 
public  assistance  prior  to  the  accident 
but  became  eligible  because  of  antici- 
pated long  hospital  stays. 

Data  on  Texas'  experience  analyzed 
by  the  Texas  Department  of  Health 
and  the  Department  of  Public  Safety 
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shows  that  unhelmeted  riders  aver- 
aged twice  as  many  days  in  the  hospi- 
tal as  helmeted  riders  and  the  average 
hospital  charge  for  unhelmeted  cy- 
clists was  nearly  2.5  times  greater  than 
for  helmeted  cyclists.  Forty-one  per- 
cent of  the  unhelmeted  cyclists,  com- 
pared to  27  percent  of  the  helmeted 
cyclists,  had  no  hospital  insurance. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  this  is  not  an 
individual  liberty  issue.  Driving  on  our 
highways  is  a  privilege,  not  a  right. 
Every  level  of  government  has  a  re- 
sponsibility to  see  that  the  road 
system  is  designed  as  safely  as  possi- 
ble, and  that  those  who  use  it  do  so  as 
safely  as  possible. 

The  constitutionality  of  motorcycle 
helmet  and  safety  belt  laws  have  been 
upheld  by  the  courts.  A  Massachusetts 
lower  court  opinion  upheld  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  make  the  argument  well: 
While  we  agree  with  plaintiff  that  the 
act's  only  realistic  purpose  is  the  prevention 
of  head  injuries  incurred  in  motorcycle  mis- 
haps, we  cannot  agree  that  the  conse- 
quences of  such  injuries  are  limited  to  the 
individual  who  sustains  the  Injury  .  .  .  The 
public  has  an  interest  in  minimizing  the  re- 
sources directly  Involved.  Prom  the  moment 
of  the  injury,  society  picks  the  person  up  off 
the  highway;  delivers  him  to  a  municipal 
hospital  and  municipal  doctors;  provides 
him  with  unemployment  compensation  if, 
after  recovery,  he  cannot  replace  his  lost 
job.  and,  if  the  injury  causes  permanent  dis- 
ability, may  assume  the  responsibility  for 
his  and  his  family's  subsistance.  We  do  not 
understand  a  state  of  mind  that  permits 
plaintiff  to  think  that  only  he  himself  is 
concerned.— Simon  vs.  Sargent. 

It  is  time  to  take  action.  Education 
programs  are  crucial.  Enforcement  of 
these  laws  is  absolutely  necessary  and 
increases  their  effectiveness.  Addition- 
al funding  would  benefit  the  State's 
efforts.  But  I  am  convinced  having 
safety  belt  and  helmet  laws  is  by  far 
the  most  effective  way  to  save  lives 
and  reduce  injuries. 

Many  States  provide  exemptions 
from  safety  belt  laws  for  certain  vehi- 
cles such  as  pickup  trucks.  While  this 
legislation  does  not  require  States  to 
make  changes  in  their  safety  belt  laws, 
it  is  my  hope  that  they  will  consider 
reviewing  their  laws  to  provide  this 
protection  for  everyone. 

But  the  first  step  is  to  have  a  safety 
belt  and  motorcycle  helmet  law  passed 
in  every  State.  While  highway  con- 
struction sanctions  are  not  the  most 
popular  mechanism,  they  are  clearly 
the  most  effective.  Our  experience 
with  the  helmet  law  is  a  good  example. 
After  the  safety  standards  were  passed 
in  the  1966  Highway  Safety  Act.  all 
but  three  States  passed  effective 
helmet  laws.  When  Congress  prohibit- 
ed the  Department  of  Transportation 
from  imposing  sanctions  in  1976,  26 
States  had  repealed  their  laws  by  1978 
and  as  a  result  many  people  have  been 
killed  and  seriously  injured  because 
people  were  given  the  message  that 
they  did  not  have  to  wear  a  helmet. 


Training  motor  vehicle  and  motorcy- 
cle drivers  is  very  important  and  must 
be  emphasized  as  well.  But  no  matter 
how  good  the  training  is,  or  how  expe- 
rienced the  driver,  there  will  always  be 
crashes  and  in  that  moment  when  a 
crash  occurs,  it  is  the  safety  belt  and 
the  helmet  which  have  the  best 
chance  of  saving  your  life. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  join  with  me  in  supporting  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  docimients  be 
placed  in  the  Record  following  my 
statement:  The  text  of  the  bill;  a  sum- 
mary of  the  National  Highway  Fatali- 
ty and  Injury  Reduction  Act  of  1989.  A 
list  of  the  organizations  which  support 
this  legislation. 
Summaries  of: 

The  Economic  Cost  to  Society  of 
Motor  Vehicle  Accidents,  1986  Adden- 
dum, NHTSA. 

A  Model  for  Estimating  the  Econom- 
ic Savings  from  Increased  Safety  Belt 
Use.  NHTSA. 

A  Model  for  Estimating  the  Econom- 
ic Savings  from  Increased  Motorcycle 
Helmet  Use.  NHTSA. 
The  following  studies: 
The  Cost  of  Treating  Head  Injured 
Unhelmeted  Motocyclists  in  Texas. 

Impact  of  the  Re-Enactment  of  Mo- 
torcycle Helmet  Law  in  Louisiana. 

Prospective  Study  of  the  Effect  of 
Safety  Belts  on  Morbidity  and  Health 
Care  Costs  in  Motor-Vehicle  Acci- 
dents, Elizabeth  Mueller  Orsay,  et  al. 

The  Public  Cost  of  Motorcycle 
Trauma,  Frederick  P.  Rivara,  et  al. 
The  following  letters: 
Dr.  William  H.  HoUinshead,  medical 
director.  Divisions  of  Faunily  Health, 
Department  of  Health,  State  of  Rhode 
Island. 

Edward  J.  Walsh,  chief  coordinator. 
Governor's  Office  on  Highway  Safety, 
Department  of  Transportation,  State 
of  Rhode  Island. 

Jane  Mattson.  Jane  Mattson  Associ- 
ates, Inc. 

M.J.  Hannigan,  commissioner.  De- 
partment of  California  Highway 
Patrol. 

The  executive  siunmary  of  "A  State- 
wide Survey  of  Public  Opinion  on  the 
Proposed  Mtindatory  Safety  Belt  Leg- 
islation." 

Testimony  presented  to  the  Califor- 
nia Senate  Transportation  Committee. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1007 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

Sectiok  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"National  Highway  Fatality  and  Injury  Re- 
duction Act  of  1989." 

Sec.  2.  Chapter  1  of  title  23,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sections: 

"Sec.  159.  Motorcycle  Helmets  and  Safety 
Belts. 


"(aXl)  The  Secretory  shall  withhold  5  per 
centum  of  the  amount  required  to  be  appor- 
tioned to  any  Stote  under  each  of  sections 
104(b)(1),  104(b)(2).  104(b)(5).  and  104(b)(6) 
of  this  title  on  the  first  day  of  fiscal  year 
1992,  if  it  is  lawful  in  that  Stote  for  any 
person: 

"(A)  to  operate  or  ride  a  motorcycle  with- 
out wearing  a  motorcycle  helmet; 

"(B)  to  occupy  a  front  seating  position  In 
a  passenger  car  without  using  a  safety  belt 
or  child  safety  restraint  while  the  vehicle  Is 
In  forward  motion;  or 

'(C)  to  act  both  as  described  in  (A)  and  as 
described  in  (B). 

'•(a)(2)  The  Secretary  shall  withhold  10 
per  centum  of  the  amount  required  to  be 
apportioned  to  any  Stote  under  each  of  sec- 
tions 104(b)(1),  104(b)(2),  104(bK5).  and 
104(b)(6)  of  this  title  on  the  first  day  of 
each  fiscal  year  succeeding  fiscal  year  1992. 
If  It  Is  lawful  in  that  Stote  for  any  person: 
"(A)  to  operate  or  ride  a  motorcycle  with- 
out wearing  a  motorcycle  helmet; 

"(B)  to  occupy  a  front  seating  position  In 
a  passenger  car  without  using  a  safety  belt 
or  child  safety  restraint  while  the  vehicle  Is 
In  forward  motion;  or 

"(C)  to  act  both  as  described  In  (A)  and  as 
described  In  (B). 

"(b)(1)  Any  funds  withheld  under  this  sec- 
tion from  apportionment  to  any  Stote  on  or 
before  September  30.  1993,  shall  remain 
available  to  such  Stote  as  follows: 

"(A)  If  such  funds  would  have  been  appor- 
tioned under  section  104(b)(5)(A)  of  this 
title  but  for  this  section,  such  funds  shall 
remain  available  until  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  for  which  such  funds  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated. 

•(B)  If  such  funds  would  have  been  appor- 
tioned under  section  104(b)(5)(B)  of  this 
title  but  for  this  section,  such  funds  shall 
remain  available  until  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  for  which  such  funds  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated. 

••(C)  If  such  funds  would  have  been  appor- 
tioned under  section  104(b)(1).  104(b)(2),  or 
104(b)(6)  of  this  title  but  for  this  section, 
such  funds  shall  remain  available  until  the 
end  of  the  third  fiscal  year  following  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  such  funds  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated. 

••(b)(2)  If,  before  the  last  day  of  the  period 
for  which  funds  withheld  under  this  section 
from  apportionment  are  to  remain  available 
for  apportionment  to  a  Stote  under  para- 
graph (1),  the  State  makes  effective  a  law 
which  is  in  compliance  with  subsection  (a), 
the  Secretary  shall  on  the  day  following  the 
effective  date  of  such  law  apportion  to  such 
Stote  the  funds  remaining  available  to  such 
Stote  that  had  been  withheld  under  the 
subsection. 

■•(b)(3)  Any  funds  apportioned  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (2)  shall  remain  available  for 
expenditure  as  follows: 

••(A)  Funds  apportioned  under  section 
104(b)(5)(A)  of  this  title  shall  remain  avail- 
able until  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  succeed- 
ing the  fiscal  year  in  which  such  funds  are 
so  apportioned. 

"(B)  Funds  apportioned  under  section 
104(b)(5)(B)  of  this  title  shall  remain  avail- 
able until  the  end  of  the  second  fiscal  year 
succeeding  the  fiscal  year  in  which  such 
funds  are  so  apportioned. 

••(C)  Funds  apportioned  under  section 
104(bKl),  104(b)(2).  or  104(b)(6)  of  this  title 
shall  remain  available  until  the  end  of  the 
third  fiscal  year  succeeding  the  fiscal  year 
in  which  such  funds  are  so  apportioned. 
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Sums  not  obligated  at  the  end  of  such 
period  shall  lapse  or.  in  the  case  of  funds 
apportioned  under  section  104(b)(S)  of  this 
title,  shall  lapse  and  be  made  available  by 
the  Secretary  for  projects  in  accordance 
with  section  118  of  this  title. 

"(bK4)  If.  at  the  end  of  the  period  for 
which  funds  withheld  under  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  from  apportionment  are 
available  for  apportionment  to  a  State 
under  paragraph  (1).  the  State  has  not 
made  effective  a  law  which  is  in  compliance 
with  the  applicable  subsection,  such  funds 
shall  lapse  or,  in  the  case  of  funds  withheld 
from  apportionment  under  section  104(b)(5) 
of  this  title,  such  funds  shall  be  made  avail- 
able by  the  Secretary  for  projects  in  accord- 
ance with  section  118  of  this  title. 

"(bKS)  No  funds  withheld  under  this  sec- 
tion from  apportionment  to  any  State  after 
September  30,  1994.  shall  be  available  for 
apportiorunent  to  such  State. 

"Sec.  160.  Motorcycle  Helmet  and  Safety 
Belt  Incentive  Grant  Program. 

"(a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall  malce  grants  to 
those  States  which  adopt  and  implement  ef- 
fective programs  to  increase  traffic  safety 
by  ensuring  that  persons  riding  on  motorcy- 
cles wear  helmets  and  receive  adequate  rider 
training  and  that  persons  riding  in  other 
motor  vehicles  not  only  use  safety  belts  and 
child  safety  restraints  but  use  them  correct- 
ly. Such  grants  may  only  be  used  by  recipi- 
ent States  to  implement  and  enforce  such 
programs. 

"(b)  No  grant  may  be  made  to  a  State 
under  this  section  in  any  fiscal  year  unless 
the  State  enters  Into  such  agreements  with 
the  Secretary  as  the  Secretary  may  require 
to  ensure  that  such  State  will  maintain  its 
aggregate  expenditures  from  all  other 
sources  for  motorcycle  safety  programs, 
safety  belt  programs  and  child  passenger 
safety  programs  at  or  above  the  average 
level  of  such  expenditures  in  its  two  fiscal 
years  preceding  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  section. 

"(c)  No  State  may  receive  grants  under 
this  section  in  more  than  three  fiscal  years. 
In  any  fiscal  year,  the  Federal  share  pay- 
able for  any  grant  under  this  section  shall 
not  exceed  50  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  im- 
plementing and  enforcing  the  programs 
under  the  grant. 

"(d)  Subject  to  subsection  (c).  the  amount 
of  a  grant  made  under  this  subsection  to 
any  State  which  is  eligible  for  a  grant  under 
subsection  (eKl)  shall  equal  30  per  centum 
of  the  amount  apportioned  to  the  State  for 
fiscal  year  1989  under  section  402  of  this 
title. 

"(eXl)  A  State  is  eligible  for  a  first-year 
grant  If  the  SUte— 

"(A)  requires  each  person  occupying  a 
front  seating  position  in  a  passenger  car  to 
use  a  safety  belt  or  child  safety  restraint 
correctly; 

"(B)  requires  each  person  riding  on  a  mo- 
torcycle to  wear  a  motorcycle  helmet; 

"(C)  provides  for  a  comprehensive  commu- 
nity-based program  to  educate  the  public 
about  motorcycle  safety  and  safety  belt  and 
child  safety  restraint  use.  involving  public 
health  and  education  agencies,  hospitals, 
and  related  organizations; 

"(D)  provides  for  a  statewide  police  train- 
ing program  on  the  enforcement  of  helmet 
use  requirements  and  safety  belt  and  child 
safety  restraint  use  requirements;  and 

"(E)  provides  for  the  monitoring  of 
helmet  use  and  safety  belt  use  rates  by 
methods  that  provide  a  measure  of  state- 
wide usase. 


UMI 


"(2)  A  State  is  eligible  for  a  second-year 
grant  if  the  State— 

"(A)  meets  the  requirements  of  subsection 
(e)(1); 

"(B)  achieves  a  helmet  use  rate  of  75  per 
cent  and  a  safety  belt  use  rate  for  front  seat 
occupants  of  50  percent. 

"(3)  A  State  is  eligible  for  a  third-year 
grant  if  the  State— 

"(A)  meets  the  requirements  of  subsection 
(e)(1);  and 

"(B)  achieves  a  helmet  use  rate  of  85  per 
cent  and  a  safety  belt  use  rate  for  front  seat 
occupants  of  70  per  cent. 

"(f)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  this  section  $25,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1991  and  $35,000,000  per  fiscal 
year  for  each  of  fiscal  yesirs  1992  and  1993, 
all  out  of  the  Highway  Account  of  the  High- 
way Trust  Fund.  Such  sums  shall  remain 
available  until  expended.  Approval  by  the 
Secretary  of  a  grant  with  funds  authorized 
by  this  subsection  shall  establish  a  contrac- 
tual obligation  of  the  United  States  for  the 
payment  of  such  grant." 

Sec.  3.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  public  education  and  infor- 
mation activities  in  support  of  State  and 
community  motorcycle  safety  and  safety 
belt  and  child  safety  restraint  use  programs 
$5,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1990.  out  of  the 
Highway  Account  of  the  Highway  Tnist 
Fund.  Such  sums  shall  remain  available 
until  expended.  Approval  by  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  of  the  payment  of  such 
stmis  shall  establish  a  contractual  obligation 
of  the  United  States  to  pay  such  sums. 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  of  Transportation 
may  issue  regulations  to  implement  section 
411  of  title  23.  United  States  Code. 

Summary  of  the  National  Highway  Fatali- 
ty AND  Injury  Reduction  Act  op  1989 
Section  1  is  the  short  title. 
Section  2  provides  that  any  State  which 
does  not  have  in  place  a  safety  belt  law  for 
persons  in  the  front  seat  of  a  passenger  car. 
and  a  motorcycle  helmet  law  by  September 
30.  1991.  (three  years  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  legislation)  will  lose  five  per- 
cent of   its   Interstate,   Interstate  4R,   Pri- 
mary, Secondary  and  Urban  highway  appor- 
tionments. 

Failure  to  pass  a  safety  belt  and  helmet 
law  will  result  in  the  withholding  of  10  per- 
cent of  a  State's  highway  apportionments  in 
each  year  following  fiscal  year  1992. 

States  which  comply  with  this  law  by  Sep- 
tember 30,  1994  will  have  all  apportion- 
ments returned  which  have  not  lapsed.  Any 
apportionments  withheld  on  or  after  Octo- 
ber 1.  1994  will  not  be  returned. 

Section  2  creates  a  three-year  incentive 
grant  program  to  implement  and  enforce 
helmet  and  safety  belt  laws.  Grants  cannot 
exceed  a  50  percent  Federal  match  and  will 
not  be  more  than  30  percent  of  a  State's  FY 
1989  402  apportionment. 

A  State  is  eligible  for  a  first  year  grant  if 
it: 

( 1 )  has  a  safety  belt  law  for  front  seat  pas- 
sengers in  passenger  cars; 

(2)  has  a  universal  motorcycle  helment 
law: 

(3)  has  a  comprehensive  community-based 
program  to  educate  the  public  about  motor- 
cycle safety,  safety  belt  use  and  child  safety 
restraint  use; 

(4)  has  a  monitoring  system  to  determine 
statewide  helmet  and  safety  belt  use. 

A  State  is  eligible  for  a  second-year  grrant 
by  meeting  the  additional  requirement  of 
achieving  a  helmet  use  rate  of  75  percent 
and  a  safety  belt  use  rate  of  50  percent. 


A  State  is  eligible  for  a  third-year  grant  by 
achieving  a  helmet  use  rate  of  85  percent 
and  a  safety  belt  use  rate  of  70  percent. 

This  section  provides  $25  million  in  fiscal 
year  I99I  and  $35  million  for  each  of  fiscal 
years  1992  and  1993  out  of  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund  for  the  grant  program. 

Section  3  provides  $5  million  out  of  the 
Trust  Fund  to  NHTSA  for  public  education 
and  information  programs  in  support  of 
State  and  conununity  motorcycle  safety, 
safety  belt,  and  child  safety  restraint  use 
programs. 

Organizations  Who  Support  the  Concept 
OP  the  National  Highway  Fatality  and 
Injury  Reduction  Act  op  1989 

American  Academy  of  Orthopaedic  Sur- 
geons. 

American  Academy  of  Pedlatircs. 

American  Association  of  Critical-Care 
Nurses. 

American  Coalition  for  Traffic  Safety. 
Inc. 

American  College  of  Emergency  Physi- 
cians. 

American  College  of  Preventive  Medicine. 

American  College  of  Surgeons. 

American  Medical  Association. 

American  Nurses'  Association. 

American  Public  Health  Association. 

American  Trauma  Society. 

Association  of  Operating  Room  Nurses. 

Association  of  State  and  Territorial 
Health  Officials. 

Center  for  Injury  Prevention.  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Child  Welfare  League. 

Epilepsy  Foundation  of  America. 

Massachusette  Head  Injury  Association. 

Massachusetts  Seat  Belt  Coalition. 

Motorcycle  Industry  Council. 

Motor  Vehicle  Manufacturers  Association. 

National  Council  on  the  Handicapped. 

National  Head  Injury  Foundation. 

National  Safety  Council. 

Rhode  Island  Association  for  Retarded 
Citizens. 

Rhode  Island  Chapter.  National  Head 
Injury  Foundation. 

Rhode  Island  Safety  Belt  Coalition,  Inc. 

Snell  Memorial  Foundation. 

Students  Against  Drunk  Driving. 

West  Virginia  Head  Injury  Foundation. 

West  Virginia  Traffic  Safety  Now,  Inc. 

[From  the  Office  of  Plans  and  Policy,  Na- 
tional Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administra- 
tion. Sept.  1987] 
The  Economic  Cost  to  Society  op  Motor 

Vehicle  Accidents— 1986  Addendum 
NHTSA  estimates  that  the  total  economic 
cost  to  society  of  motor  vehicle  accidents 
was  $74.2  billion  in  1986.  Included  in  this 
loss  are  medical  costs,  productivity  losses, 
property  damage,  legal  and  court  costs,  in- 
surance administration,  emergency  service 
costs,  coroner  and  medical  examiner  costs, 
public  assistance  administration  and  govern- 
ment programs.  These  costs  resulted  from 
traffic  accidents  which  caused  over  46,000 
deaths,  3.4  million  injuries,  and  45  million 
damaged  vehicles.  Tables  1  through  5  sum- 
marize economic  costs  by  injury  level  and 
cost  category. 

Roughly  $59.7  billion  of  the  overall  cost 
represents  losses  that  could  be  reduced  in  a 
roughly  proportionate  manner  if  traffic  ac- 
cidents, injuries,  and  fatalities  were  to  de- 
crease. The  remaining  portion,  totalling 
$14.5  billion,  represents  costs  which  are  rel- 
atively fixed,  i.e.,  that  will  not  change  in 
direct  response  to  foreseeable  changes  in 
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the  accident  or  Injury  rate.  These  costs  in- 
clude primarily  Insurance  underwriting 
costs,  which  are  the  administrative  costs  of 
writing  and  maintaining  insurance  policies, 
and  the  cost  of  government  agencies  that 
were  established  to  improve  vehicle  or  high- 
way safety. 

The  largest  source  of  loss  is  property 
damage,  which  accounts  for  roughly  $27.4 
billion  or  37  percent  of  the  total  cost.  The 
high  Incidence  of  accidents  that  Involve  no 
personal  injury  (over  90  percent  of  all  acci- 
dents) Is  responsible  for  this  result. 

Insurance  expense  is  the  second  highest 
contribution  to  overall  costs,  totalling  $20.9 
billion  and  accounting  for  28  percent  of 
total  cost.  However,  a  substantial  part  of 
total  Insurance  expense,  roughly  $14.2  bil- 
lion, is  a  relatively  fixed  expense  associated 
with  Insurance  underwriting.  The  variable 
portion  of  Insurance  administrative  expense 
totals  $6.7  billion  and  represents  only  11 
percent  of  total  economic  costs  that  could 
be  expected  to  vary  with  changes  In  the  ac- 
cident rate. 

Among  Injury  related  costs,  productivity 
losses  account  for  $16.4  billion  or  over  22 
percent  of  all  costs  while  legal  and  court 
costs  and  medical  costs  each  account  for 
about  $4  billion  or  roughly  6  percent  of 
total  costs. 

Note  that  these  cost  estimates  do  not  in- 
clude any  allowance  for  pain  and  suffering 
or  value  of  life.  They  therefore  only  repre- 
sent one  portion— the  monetarily  tangible 
economic  costs— of  the  total  cost  that  is  In- 
curred by  members  of  society  due  to  motor 
vehicle  accidents. 

Note  also  that  this  updated  estimate 
should  not  be  directly  compared  to  previous 
estimates.  Changes  In  the  basis  for  deter- 
mining Incidence  makes  comparison  be- 
tween this  and  previous  cost  estimates  Inap- 
propriate for  determining  trends. 

A  Model  por  Estibiating  the  Economic 
Savings  Prom  Increased  Safety  Belt  Use 

1.  introduction 
Safety  belt  usage  is  by  far  the  most  impor- 
tant step  that  vehicle  occuptuits  can  take  to 
protect  themselves  In  the  event  of  a  crash. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  wearing  these  de- 
vices Increases  a  person's  chance  of  surviv- 
ing a  crash  by  45  percent,  and  of  avoiding  a 
serious  injury  by  50  percent.  Unfortunately, 
only  about  42  percent  of  all  automobile  oc- 
cupants currently  use  their  safety  belts. 
This  failure  of  nearly  60  percent  of  automo- 
bile occupants  to  use  their  belts  results  In 
approximately  8,700  additional  deaths  and 
120.000  moderate  to  critical  Injuries  each 
year.  An  additional  2,600  persons  die  and 
31,000  are  injured  unnecessarily  in  light 
trucks  and  vans  because  of  low  belt  usage. 
These  needless  deaths  and  Injuries  (those 
that  could  be  prevented  by  proper  belt  use) 
cost  society  an  estimated  $6  billion  annually 
In  medical  costs,  lost  productivity,  and  other 
Injury-related  expenses. 

These  costs,  many  of  which  are  ultimately 
borne  by  state  welfare  and  assistance  pro- 
grams, could  be  significantly  reduced  if 
safety  belt  usage  were  to  increase.  This 
report  describes  a  method  whereby  Individ- 
ual states  can  estimate  the  deaths  and  Inju- 
ries that  could  be  prevented  and  the  eco- 
nomic cost  savings  that  could  result  if  they 
take  measures  which  increase  safety  belt 
use.  This  method  basically  involves  a  three 
step  process:  first,  determining  the  Inci- 
dence of  death  and  Injury  now  experienced 
In  the  state:  second,  determining  the  poten- 
tial safety  improvement  through  increased 
belt  usage  in  the  particular  state;  and  third- 


ly, combining  the  potential  safety  benefits 
with  their  ass<x;iated  economic  costs.  The 
resulting  estimates  should  provide  a  reason- 
able "order  of  magnitude"  indicator  of 
safety  and  economic  benefits  that  could 
result  from  increased  safety  belt  use.  They 
should  not,  however,  be  characterized  as  a 
precise  prediction  of  these  savings. 

A  Model  for  Estimating  the  Economic  Sav- 
ings Prom  Increased  Motorcycle  Helmet 
Use 


I.  introduction 
This  paper  provides  a  methodology  that 
can  be  used  with  state  specific  crash  Injury 
data  to  estimate  the  safety  and  economic 
benefits  that  would  result  from  taking 
measures  which  increase  motorcycle  helmet 
usage.  In  1986,  over  4,500  motorcycle  riders 
were  killed  and  roughly  170,000  were  in- 
jured In  crashes  on  our  nation's  highways. 
The  loss  of  life  and  bodily  injury  resulting 
from  these  crashes  is  a  major  cause  of  per- 
sonal grief  and  economic  hej-dship  for  the 
Immediate  victims  as  well  as  their  families 
and  friends. 

Motorcycles  are  the  most  hazardous  form 
of  motor  vehicle  transportation.  While  rep- 
resenting only  3  percent  of  all  registered  ve- 
hicles and  accounting  for  only  0.5  percent  of 
all  vehicle  miles  traveled  (VMT),  motorcycle 
occupants  make  up  nearly  13  percent  of  all 
occupant  traffic  fatalities.  More  than  80 
percent  of  all  motorcycle  crashes  result  in 
Injury  or  death  to  the  motorcyclist.  This  in- 
creased fatality  and  injury  rate  is  due  to 
both  a  higher  Incidence  of  crash  involve- 
ment and  a  higher  risk  of  injury  in  the 
event  of  a  crash.  Motorcycles  obviously  lack 
many  features  found  on  most  other  vehicles 
such  as  safety  belts  and  enclosed  compart- 
ments which  restrain  and  protect  occupants 
In  the  event  of  a  crash.  In  addition,  motor- 
cyclists suffer  far  more  ejections— one  of 
the  more  serious  Injury  causing  events 
during  a  vehicle  crash. 

Helmet  usage  Is  by  far  the  most  important 
step  that  motorcycle  riders  can  take  to  pro- 
tect themselves  in  the  event  of  a  crash.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  wearing  a  helmet 
can  prevent  over  60  percent  of  all  serious 
and  fatal  injuries  to  the  head  region,  which 
accounts  for  roughly  40  percent  of  all  seri- 
ous injuries.  This  added  protection  increases 
a  person's  chance  of  surviving  a  crash  by  27 
percent,  and  of  avoiding  a  serious  injury  by 
13  percent.  Unfortunately,  only  about  59 
percent  of  all  motorcycle  riders  currently 
wear  helmets.  This  failure  of  over  40  per- 
cent of  motorcycle  riders  to  use  a  helmet  re- 
sults In  approximately  700  additional 
deaths,  3.600  moderate  to  critical  Injuries 
and  3,300  minor  Injuries  each  year.  These 
needless  deaths  and  injuries  (those  that 
could  be  prevented  by  helmet  use)  cost  soci- 
ety an  estimated  $300  million  aimually  In 
medical  costs,  lost  productivity,  and  other 
injury-related  expenses. 

These  costs,  many  of  which  are  ultimately 
borne  by  state  welfare  and  assistance  pro- 
grams, could  be  significantly  reduced  if  mo- 
torcycle helmet  usage  were  to  Increase.  This 
report  describes  a  method  whereby  Individ- 
ual states  can  estimate  the  economic  cost 
savings  that  could  result  If  they  take  meas- 
ures which  Increase  helmet  use.  This 
method  basically  Involves  a  three  step  proc- 
ess: first,  the  determination  of  the  Incidence 
of  death  and  injury  now  experienced  in  the 
state;  second,  determining  the  potential  for 
Improvement  through  increased  helmet 
usage  In  the  particular  state;  and  third, 
combining  the  potential  safety  benefits  with 
their  associated  economic  costs. 
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The  resulting  estimate  should  provide  a 
reasonable  "order  of  magnitude"  indicator 
of  safety  and  economic  benefits  that  could 
result  from  increased  motorcycle  helmet 
use.  It  should  not.  however,  be  character- 
ized as  a  precise  prediction  of  these  savings. 

The  Costs  of  Treating  Head  Injured 
Unhelmeted  Motorcyclists  in  Texas 

[June  1987— November  1988] 

INJURY  costs 

Preliminary  statistics  indicate  that  2,204 
motorcyclists  received  a  non-fatal  head 
Injury  In  Texas  l)etween  June  1987  and  No- 
vember 1988.  Of  those  whose  helmet  status 
Is  known  (2173),  1,874  (86%)  were  unhelmet- 
ed. 

In  Texas,  hospital  and  physician  costs  can 
be  conservatively  estimated  at  $17,172  per 
Initial  hospitalization  for  a  head  Injured  un- 
helmeted motorcyclist.  Thus,  the  costs  for 
initial  treatment  of  these  1,874  can  be  con- 
servatively estimated  at  over  $32  million. 

Of  the  unhelmeted  motorcyclists  who  re- 
ceived a  head  injury  during  this  time  period, 
an  estimated  3%  (56)  were  discharged  to  a 
rehabilitation  center  or  nursing  home  for 
continuing  medical  care.  Estimating  a  dally 
charge  of  $400  per  patient,  charges  would 
total  $22,400  per  day,  or  $672,000  every 
month  for  the  56  receiving  care. 

In  a  study  by  the  Texas  Department  of 
Public  Safety,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Texas  Department  of  Health,  Involving  763 
motorcycle  patients  in  18  hospitals  across 
the  state,  59%  of  the  unhelmeted  motorcy- 
cle accident  patients  did  not  have  health  In- 
surance. Thus,  a  large  percentage  of  Initial 
medical  costs  is  borne  by  the  public  sector 
and  eventually  by  insurance  rate  payers. 

FATALITY  costs 

Preliminary  statistics  indicate  that  there 
were  462  motorcycle  fatalities  in  Texas  be- 
tween June  1987  and  November  1988. 

365  (80%)  of  those  who  died  were  unhel- 
meted. 

Lost  earnings  of  365  persons  (mostly 
males),  whose  estimated  average  age  is  25 
years,  can  be  estimated  to  be  more  than 
$511  million  at  an  expected  average  lifetime 
annual  earnings  of  $35,053  per  person. 

Other  costs  associated  with  these  fatali- 
ties have  not  been  Included. 

Source  Notes:  Preliminary  motorcycle 
Injury  and  death  statistics  provided  by  the 
Department  of  Public  Safety  statistical  divi- 
sion. 

Calculations  Involving  costs  are  based  on 
assumptions  and  data  from  a  variety  of 
sources.  For  clarification  or  further  Infor- 
mation, contact  David  Zane.  Texas  Depart- 
ment of  Health. 

[Prom  the  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety 
Administration.  Dec.  1984] 

Impact  of  the  Reenactmewt  of  the 
Motorcycle  Helmet  Law  in  Louisiana 
section  IV— summary  and  conclusions 
The  repeal  of  the  nMuidatory  Louisiana 
helmet  law  and  subsequent  re-enactment 
provided  the  basis  for  systematic  study  and 
comparison  of  Injury  types  and  severity,  fa- 
talities,  and   costs   associated   with   safety 
helmet  use. 

The  study  incorporated  the  time  frames 
of  June-September.  1981  (during  the  post- 
repeal  period)  and  June-September  1982. 
subsequent  to  the  re-enactment  of  the 
helmet  law.  Geographic  study  locations  in- 
cluded Lake  Charles.  Baton  Rouge,  and  New 
Orleans.  Additionally,  fatalities  were  stud- 
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ied  for  the  entire  state  for  both  calendar 
years. 

The  Louisiana  Highway  Safety  Commis- 
sion provided  general  motorcycle  accident 
data  for  both  study  years.  This  information 
was  used  as  a  data  base  in  tracking  motorcy- 
cle accidents  and  victims  from  the  time  of 
occurrence  to  final  patient  disposition. 

Roadside  observations  were  conducted  to 
ascertain  levels  of  compliance  with  the  law. 
The  mean  use  rate  was  95.70%,  which  com- 
pares favorably  with  results  from  similar 
studies  conducted  in  South  Dakota  (99.6%) 
and  Kansas  (99.7%)  during  periods  of  enact- 
ment of  motorcycle  helmet  usage  laws. 

With  respect  to  age  and  helmet  use,  it  was 
found  that  younger  riders  involved  in  acci- 
dents in  1981  did  not  demonstrate  a  higher 
helmet  usage  rate  than  older  riders  involved 
in  similar  accidents,  even  though  the  repeal 
of  the  law  did  not  exempt  the  under  age  19 
group  from  wearing  safety  helmets.  This 
fact  indicates  the  helmet  laws  aimed  at 
younger  riders  are  not  directed  toward  an 
age  group  with  decreased  usage  rates  in  ac- 
cidents. 

In  both  study  years,  data  indicated  that 
about  93%  of  drivers  were  male.  Among  all 
drivers,  safety  helmet  usage  increased  from 
46%  in  1981  to  a  documented  72%  (an  ob- 
served 95.7%)  in  1982.  These  data  were  ab- 
stracted from  state  accident  reports  and 
apply  only  to  injury  accidents— as  noted 
previously,  observational  studies  indicated  a 
95.70%  compliance.  This  difference  in  usage 
rates  suggests  that  non-helmeted  riders  ex- 
perience a  greater  frequency  of  iuxidents 
than  the  motorcyle  rider  population-at- 
large. 

As  observed  in  roadside  studies,  not  all 
helmeted  riders  used  eye  protection.  The 
mean  safety  helmet  usage  among  observed 
drivers  was  95.6%,  while  the  mean  use  of 
eye  protection  was  88.53%.  Passenger  use  of 
eye  protection  was  somewhat  lower  at 
70.22%. 

In  terms  of  fatally  injured  motorcyclists, 
there  was  a  significant  decrease  of  30%  from 
1981  to  1982.  or  a  total  of  40  fewer  deaths  in 
spite  of  a  5.9%  increase  in  motorcycle  regis- 
trations. Death  certificates  were  located  for 
198  of  the  fatally  injured  cyclists  in  1981 
and  1982.  The  most  common  injury  cited  as 
the  primary  cause  of  death  was  head  injury 
(55%). 

It  was  also  shown  that  whereas  fatal  head 
injuries  occurred  2.2  times  more  often  than 
fatal  injuries  before  the  law  was  reinstated, 
they  occurred  only  as  often  as  other  injuries 
in  1982.  Findings  were  just  as  dramatic  in 
non-fatal  accidents.  Of  135  cases  studied  in- 
depth,  27%  were  head/face  injuries  classi- 
fied as  most  severe  in  1981,  with  only  8.7% 
noted  as  such  in  1982.  In  terms  of  first, 
second,  and  third  most  severely  injured 
body  regions,  head  injuries  decreased  from 
14%  in  1981  to  10%  in  1982  of  total  injuries. 
Combined  data  for  both  years  demonstrate 
a  rate  of  285.71  head  injuries  per  1.000  hel- 
meted injured  riders  as  compared  to  634.92 
for  non-helmeted  motorcyclists.  At  AIS 
Level  3.  head  injuries  increased  by  500%. 
from  a  rate  of  15.9  per  thousand  helmeted 
riders  to  95.2  per  thousand  non-helmeted 
riders.  AIS  Level  4  was  also  significant  at  a 
100%  increase  in  the  non-helmeted  riders. 
AIS  Levels  5  and  6  were  significant  at  100% 
and  1200%  increases  respectively  in  injury 
rates  per  thousand  non-helmeted  riders. 

Financial  impact  of  the  re-enactment  of 
the  mandatory  helmet  law  was  also  investi- 
gated. The  average  cost  per  accident  de- 
creased 48.61%  from  1981  and  1982  with  re- 
enactment  of  the  helmet  statute. 


Dramatic  differences  were  found  in 
lengths  of  hospital  stay  between  helmeted 
and  non-helmeted  riders  in  both  study 
years.  For  1981-1982.  the  combined  average 
length  of  hospital  stay  for  helmeted  riders 
was  0.71  days  while  the  average  LOS  for 
non-helmeted  riders  was  3.75  days.  Such 
dramatic  differences  reinforce  the  effective- 
ness of  mandatory  helmet  laws  in  decreas- 
ing severity  of  injuries. 

Reduction  of  costs  in  1982  was  significant 
in  all  areas.  While  the  reduction  in  property 
damages  is  not  immediately  traced  to  cause, 
the  reduction  in  medical  costs  is  clearly  a 
function  of  reduction  in  the  nature  and  se- 
verity of  injuries,  and  thus,  the  length  of 
stay  and  the  amount  of  medical  resources 
utilized.  Length  of  stay  declined  58.6%  from 
1981  to  1982.  a  statistically  significant  dif- 
ference. 
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Prospective  Study  of  the  Effect  of  Safety 
Belts  on  Morbidity  and  Health  Care 
Costs  in  Motor- Vehicle  Accidents 

(By  Elizabeth  Mueller  Orsay,  MD;  Timothy 
L.  TumbuU,  MD;  Mary  Dunne,  MD;  John 
A.  Barrett,  MD:  Patricia  Langenberg. 
PhD:  Charles  P.  Orsay,  MD) 
To  assess  the  impact  of  safety  belt  use  on 
the  extent  of  injuries  sustained  in  motor-ve- 
hicle accidents  and  the  incurred  health  care 
costs,  1364  patients  were  prospectively  eval- 
uated at  four  Chicago-area  hospitals.  Of 
these,  791  (58%)  were  wearing  a  safety  belt 
whereas  573  (42%)  were  not.  The  mean 
injury  severity  score  for  safety  belt  wearers 
was  1.8±0.07  vs  4.51  ±0.31  in  those  not  wear- 
ing a  safety  belt.  Only  6.8  of  safety  belt 
wearers  required  admission  vs  19.2%  of 
those  not  wearing  a  safety  belt.  Restrained 
occupants  incurred  mean  charges  of 
$534±$67  compared  with  $1583±$201  in  un- 
restrained occupants.  Thus,  safety  belt 
wearers  had  a  60.1%  reduction  in  severity  of 
injury,  a  64.6%  decrease  in  hospital  admis- 
sions, and  a  66.3%  decline  in  hospital 
charges.  Our  findings  demonstrate  the  sig- 
nificant societal  burden  of  nonuse  of  safety 
belts  in  terms  of  morbidity  and  the  cost  of 
medical  care. 

Trauma  resulting  from  motor-vehicle  acci- 
dents (MVAs)  represents  a  major  challenge 
to  our  health  care  delivery  system  and  a  sig- 
nificant societal  burden  Motor-vehicle  acci- 
dents are  the  leading  cause  of  death  in 
Americans  aged  5  to  34  years  and  the  sev- 
enth   leading   cause   of   death   overall."    In 
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1982.  an  estimated  3.2  million  people  were 
injured  in  MVAs.  of  whom  approximately 
1.4  million  were  treated  in  emergency  de- 
partments and  350.000  required  hospitaliza- 
tion.' As  a  result  of  MVA-ass(x;iated  inju- 
ries. 1.3  million  years  of  potential  life  before 
age  65  years  were  lost  in  1984. »  The  overall 
economic  loss  to  the  United  States  attribut- 
able to  MVAs  in  1980  has  been  estimated  to 
be  $57.2  billion.* 

The  Department  of  Transportation  postu- 
lates that  universal  use  of  safety  belts 
would  reduce  MVA-related  fatalities  by  50% 
and  injuries  by  65%.'  Previous  studies, 
based  on  police  reports '  or  National  High- 
way Traffic  Safety  Administration  records,' 
report  a  reduction  of  serious  injury  of 
belted  front-seat  occupants  of  43%  to  52%  • 
and  a  decline  in  fatalities  of  43% '  To  our 
knowledge,  no  prospective  studies  based  on 
medical  data  have  specifically  attempted  to 
assess  the  efficacy  with  which  safety  belt 
use  may  prevent  injury  from  motor-vehicu- 
lar trauma.  We  undertook  the  following 
prospective  study  to  assess  the  effect  of 
safety  belt  use  on  the  extent  of  injuries  sus- 
tained during  MVAs  as  well  as  the  economic 
impact  of  their  use. 

materials  and  HlrrHODS 

During  the  period  of  Jan.  1  to  July  1, 
1986.  data  were  collected  on  patients  who 
presented  after  an  MVA  to  the  emergency 
department  or  trauma  unit  of  four  Chicago- 
area  hospitals.  Two  of  these  hospitals 
(Mercy  Hospital  and  Medical  Center  of  Illi- 
nois Masonic  Medical  Center.  Chicago)  were 
urban  community  hospitals,  one  was  a 
public  inner-city  hospital  (Cook  County 
Hospital,  Chicago),  and  the  fourth  was  a 
large  suburban  community  hospital  (Lu- 
theran Greneral  Hospital,  Park  Ridge,  III). 
These  four  hospitals  were  selected  because 
they  cover  a  wide  geographic  area  within 
Cook  County  and  a  wide  range  of  socioeco- 
nomic groups.  In  addition,  the  selected  hos- 
pitals receive  patients  from  a  large  assort- 
ment of  urban  crash  settings,  including  ex- 
pressways (high  speeds)  and  city  streets 
(lower  speeds).  Patients  involved  in  MVAs 
that  occurred  in  rural  areas  were  not  includ- 
ed. 

All  patients  who  presented  with  com- 
plaints referable  to  an  MVA  that  had  taken 
place  within  the  previous  24  hours  were  eli- 
gible for  inclusion.  Pedestrians,  bicyclists, 
motorcyclists,  bus  passengers,  and  those  in 
trucks  with  more  than  two  axles  were  ex- 
cluded. Each  weekday,  the  logs  of  each 
emergency  department  or  trauma  unit  were 
reviewed  in  an  attempt  to  identify  any 
missed  motor-vehicle  injury  cases.  Cases 
thus  identified  were  resubmitted  to  the  ex- 
amining physician  with  the  medical  record 
for  completion  and  inclusions  in  the  study. 

Initial  data  were  collected  prospectively 
for  all  study  subjects  by  the  examining  phy- 
sician. The  physician  administered  a  struc- 
tured questionnaire  that  included  the  fol- 
lowing data:  ( 1 )  determination  of  safety  belt 
usage.  (2)  position  of  subject  in  vehicle.  (3) 
mechanism  of  injury  (front-end.  rear-end,  or 
broadside  collision),  (4)  posted  speed  limit  at 
location  of  MVA,  (5)  mode  of  transport  to 
hospital,  and  (6)  final  disposition  (discharge, 
transfer  to  another  facility,  admission  to 
hospital,  or  death  in  emergency  depart- 
ment). The  examining  physician  also  noted 
on  the  questionnaire  if  there  was  evidence 
of  alcohol  use.  ie.  clinical  intoxication,  a 
smell  of  alcohol  on  the  breath,  or  an  alcohol 
level.  The  data  were  then  analyzed  as  yes/ 
no  variables.  Alcohol  levels  obtained  for 
legal  use  were  sent  to  state  laboratories;  the 
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results  were  not  made  available  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  study  and  therefore  are  not  in- 
cluded. For  all  subjective  data  collected,  in- 
dependent confirmation  was  sought  from 
paramedics,  police,  or  others  whenever  pos- 
sible. 

The  medical  records  (emergency  and  inpa- 
tient, if  applicable)  of  all  subjects  were  sub- 
sequently reviewed  by  a  member  of  the  re- 
search team.  Additional  collected  data  in- 
cluded the  time  of  registration,  nature  of  in- 
juries, and  payment  status.  An  injury  severi- 
ty score  (ISS)  was  then  calculated  based  on 
the  Abbreviated  Injury  Scale  Manual  (1985 
edition).'  A  numerical  score  (1  to  5)  is  as- 
signed to  the  severity  of  Injury  in  each 
region;  the  squares  of  the  three  highest 
scores  are  then  summated  to  obtain  the  ISS. 
Financial  records  were  analyzed  to  deter- 
mine the  total  hospital  (excluding  physician 
fees)  and  emergency  department  charges 
generated  as  a  direct  result  of  the  MVA  for 
each  subject.  The  costs  of  consultants,  ad- 
mitting physicians,  rehospitalizations,  and 
rehabilitation  were  not  included. 

Study  subjects  were  divided  into  two 
groups  (restrained  and  unrestrained  by 
safety  belts)  for  the  purposes  of  data  analy- 
sis. Preliminary  power  calculations  were 
made  for  an  alpha  of  0.05  and  a  power  of 
0.90  to  detect  a  difference  in  ISS  score  of  at 
least  0.5.  The  principal  statistical  test  used 
were  t  tests  for  comparisons  of  means  of 
continuous  variables  and  x^  tests  for  draw- 
ing inferences  concerning  proportions.  Anal- 
yses of  covariance  and  logistic  regression 
analyses  were  performed  to  compare  safety 
belt  users  with  nonusers,  controlling  for 
possible  confounding  variables.  The  SAS 
statistical  package  on  an  IBM  mainframe  at 
the  University  of  Illinois  at  Chicago  was 
used  to  perform  the  analyses. 

RESULTS 

A  total  of  1364  patients  were  entered  into 
the  study.  The  mean  age  of  the  patients  was 
33.03+0.42  years  (mean  ±SEM);  52.5%  were 
men,  63.6%  were  drivers,  24.6%  were  front- 
seat  passengers,  and  11.3%  were  back-seat 
passengers.  There  was  no  significant  differ- 
ence noted  in  the  month  patients  sere  seen 
(January  through  June),  but  there  was  a 
difference  noted  in  the  time  they  were  regis- 
tered; 37.1%  were  registered  from  7  AM  to  3 
PM,  42.1%  from  3  to  11  PM.  and  20.8%  from 
11  PM  to  7  AM  (P>.001). 

Seven  hundred  ninety-one  patients  (58%) 
claimed  to  be  wearing  safety  belts,  and  573 
(42%)  did  not.  Of  those  wearing  safety  belts, 
603  (76.2%)  were  wearing  a  shoulder  harness 
and  lap  belt,  121  (15.3%)  were  wearing  a  lap 
belt  orUy,  and  in  67  (8.5%)  the  safety  belt 
type  was  not  known.  Differences  were  noted 
between  the  two  groups  with  respect  to  age, 
sex,  and  reported  mechanism  of  injury. 
Safety  belt  wearers  were  slightly  older, 
more  often  female,  and  more  likely  to  be  in- 
volved in  a  rear-end  collision.  In  addition, 
safety  belt  users  were  less  likely  to  have 
used  alcohol  and  less  likely  to  require  trans- 
port by  ambulance.  The  groups  were  similar 
with  respect  to  the  posted  speed  limit  where 
the  accident  occurred  (Table  1 ). 

TABLE  l.-CHARACTERISTICS  OF  SAFETY  BELT  WEARERS 
VERSUS  NONWEARERS 
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SEVERITY  OF  INJtTRY 

The  mean  ISS  for  safety  belt  wearers  was 
1.8±0.07  as  opposed  to  4.51±0.31  for  those 
not  wearing  safety  belts  (P<.001).  Patients 
who  had  worn  safety  belts,  whether  they 
were  drivers  front-seat  passengers,  or  back- 
seat passengers,  fared  significantly  better 
than  their  unrestrained  counterparts. 

When  the  reported  mechanism  of  injury 
was  evaluated,  striking  differences  in  ISS 
were  noted  between  safety  belt  users  and 
nonusers  in  front-end  collisions  (2. 15  ±0.18 
vs  6.12±0.64,  P<.001).  Benefit  was  also  pro- 
vided by  safety  belts  in  broadside  collisions, 
where  restrained  occupants  had  an  average 
ISS  of  2.01±0.14  as  opposed  to  3.6±0.34  for 
unrestrained  occupants  (P<.001).  Smaller 
but  significant  differences  in  ISS  were 
noted  between  the  groups  in  rear-end  colli- 
sions. Safety  belt  wearers  had  a  mean  ISS  of 
1.38+0.06  vs  2.47±0.14  for  nonusers 
(P<.001). 

Admission  to  the  hospital  may  be  another 
Indication  of  severity  of  injury.  A  signifi- 
cantly greater  number  of  unrestrained  sub- 
jects required  admission  (including  those 
who  died  in  the  emergency  department). 
Only  54  (6.8%)  of  the  total  791  safety  belt 
wearers  required  admission.  However,  110 
(19.2%)  of  the  573  patients  who  did  not  wear 
safety  belts  required  admission  (P<.001). 
Thus,  two  thirds  of  patients  who  required 
hospital  admission  were  not  wearing  safety 
belts  at  the  time  of  injury.  Significant  dif- 
ferences in  ISS  between  the  restrained  and 
unrestrained  groups  remained  in  both  the 
admitted  and  discharged  groups.  Regardless 
of  admission  status,  unrestrained  occupants 
utilized  significantly  more  hospital  days 
than  restrained  occupants  (1.2  ±0.2  days  vs 
0.4 ±0.08  days,  P<.001). 

When  only  the  most  severely  injured  pa- 
tients are  considered,  ie,  those  with  an  ISS 
of  12  or  greater,  again,  the  overwhelming 
majority  were  unrestrained.  Thirty-six 
(81.8%)  were  not  wearing  safety  belts;  eight 
(18.2%)  were  (P<.001).  There  were  five 
deaths  during  this  study,  all  among  patients 
who  did  not  wear  safety  belts. 

Multivariate  methods,  including  analysis 
of  covariance  and  logistic  regression,  were 
used  to  assess  the  independent  effect  of 
safety  belt  usage  on  ISS  scores,  controlling 
for  other  variables.  Since  age,  alcohol  use, 
and  type  of  accident  were  observed  to  be  as- 
sociated with  safety  belt  use  and  also  may 
be  associated  with  the  severity  and  cost  of 
injury,  they  were  assumed  to  be  possible 
confounding  variables.  The  posted  speed 
limit  was  also  included.  Although  there 
were  sex  differences  in  safety  belt  usage, 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  ISSs  or 


costs  should  differ  by  sex,  other  factors 
being  equal.  Therefore,  analyses  of  covar- 
iance were  carried  out  comparing  the  ISSs 
of  safety  belt  users  and  nonusers,  with  age 
in  years,  alcohol  usage  (yes  or  no),  and  type 
of  accident  (entered  as  dummy  variables; 
front-end  collision,  rear-end  collision,  or 
other)  as  covariates.  Results  (Table  2)  indi- 
cate that  unrestrained  patients  had  an  ISS 
that  was  two  points  higher  on  average,  even 
when  all  the  confounding  variables  were 
controlled  for.  Alcohol  users  scored  one 
point  higher  on  average,  as  did  patients  who 
were  involved  in  a  front-end  collision.  Those 
in  a  rear-end  collision  had  somewhat  lower 
scores  on  average.  Scores  averaged  higher 
with  Increasing  age  and  slightly  higher  for  a 
posted  speed  limit  of  30  to  45  mph.  Mean 
ISSs  for  restrained  and  unrestrained  sub- 
jects were  adjusted  for  differing  values  of 
the  covariates  in  the  two  groups;  safety  belt 
wearers  were  observed  to  have  a  significant- 
ly lower  adjusted  mean  ISS  than  non- 
wearers  (P=.0001). 

Logistic  regression  analysis  was  used  to 
assess  the  association  of  safety  belt  use  with 
severe  injury,  defined  as  an  ISS  of  12  or 
greater.  Proportions  of  restrained  and  unre- 
strained subjects  with  severe  injury  were 
compared,  using  alcohol  use  and  type  of  col- 
lision as  covariates.  Results  (Table  3)  indi- 
cate that  the  odds  of  severe  injury  were  4.8 
times  greater  for  nonusers  of  safety  belts 
when  other  significant  variables  were  con- 
trolled for.  The  odds  ratio  for  front-end  col- 
lisions was  similarly  large,  while  alcohol 
usage  was  not  independently  associated 
with  severe  injury.  Since  age  was  entered  as 
a  continuous  variable,  an  odds  ratio  is  not 
available.  However,  the  proportion  of  pa- 
tients with  severe  injury  increased  signifi- 
cantly with  Increasing  age. 

TABLE  2.-C0MPARiS0N  OF  SAFETY  BELT  USERS  AND 
NONUSERS  ON  INJURY  SEVERITY  SCORE  AND  COST ' 
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HEALTH  CARE  COSTS 

Significant  differences  were  also  found  in 
the  health  care  costs  of  safety  belt  users 
and  nonusers.  Unrestrained  occupants  in- 
curred mean  charges  of  $1583±$201,  nearly 
three  times  the  charges  for  restrained  occu- 
pants ($534±$67,  P<.001;  Fig  1,  right). 

When  the  patient's  position  in  the  vehicle 
was  evaluated,  nonwearers  consistently  in- 
curred higher  charges  than  safety  belt  wear- 
ers (Fig  2,  right).  This  difference  reached 
statistical  significance  in  drivers  and  front- 
seat  passengers  only.  However,  the  number 
of  back-seat  passengers  for  statistical  com- 
parison was  small  (N  =  158). 

Patients  who  did  not  wear  safety  belts 
who  required  hospital  admission  demon- 
strated a  trend  toward  higher  charges  (Pig 
3,  right;  $7250±$851  vs  $5300±$603. 
P=.076),  though  the  sample  size  was  small 
(N=162).  However,  in  patients  who  were  dis- 
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charged  or  transferred  from  the  emergency 
department,  a  significant  difference  was 
demonstrated,  with  restrained  occupants  in- 
curring average  charges  of  $175±$S  vs 
$228±$8  for  unrestrained  occupants 
(P<.001).  This  represents  a  23.3%  reduction 
in  charges  for  safety  belt  wearers  (Pig  3. 
right). 

TABJi  3.— LOGISTK;  REGRESSION  RESULTS  COMPARING 
SAFETY  BELT  USERS  AND  NONUSERS  BY  INJURY  SEVERI- 
TY SCORE 
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Evaluation  of  payment  status  showed  that 
the  majority  of  unrestrained  passengers 
either  had  no  payment  (49.2%)  or  were  re- 
ceiving governmental  assistance  (5%  public 
aid,  3%  Medicare).  Of  safety  belt  wearers. 
57%  had  private  Insurance  or  were  enrolled 
in  a  health  maintenance  organization,  and 
3%  were  covered  by  worlunan's  compensa- 
Uon  (P<.001.  Pig  4). 

Multivariate  analyses  were  also  conducted 
to  assess  the  Independent  effect  of  safety 
belt  use  on  health  care  costs,  controlling  for 
the  covariates  age,  type  of  collision,  posted 
speed  limit,  and  alcohol  usage  (Table  2). 
The  adjusted  mean  costs  differed  by  about 
$600  (P=.0008);  alcohol  users  incurred 
charges  approximately  $700  higher  on  aver- 
age. Costs  were  higher  in  front-end  colli- 
sions, lower  in  rear-end  collisions,  higher  at 
30  to  45  mph,  and  increased  with  the  age  of 
the  patient. 

COMMENT 

This  study  suggests  that  safety  belts  pro- 
vide a  significant  benefit  in  reducing  injury 
and  health  care  costs.  We  demonstrated  a 
60.1%  reduction  in  severity  of  injury  (51% 
after  adjusting  for  other  variables),  a  64.6% 
decrease  in  hospital  admissions,  and  a  66.3% 
decline  in  hospital  charges  (49%  for  adjust- 
ed means)  in  safety  belt  wearers.  To  our 
knowledge,  this  is  the  first  study  evaluating 
the  efficacy  of  safety  belt  use  in  the  United 
States  based  on  medical  data.  By  utilizing 
the  ISS  system,  an  objective  assessment  can 
be  made  of  the  number  and  severity  of  inju- 
ries in  relation  to  safety  belt  use.  Previous 
studies*  and  government  reports*  used 
police  reports  in  assessment  of  injury.  In 
this  system,  the  police  officer  assigns  the  ac- 
cident victim  an  injury  score  of  A,  B,  C,  or 
K  (severe,  moderate,  minor,  or  fatal  injury). 
Obviously,  data  obtained  by  this  system  are 
of  questionable  reliability.  In  addition,  this 
study  is  unique  in  that  it  also  assessed  the 
hospital  charges  associated  with  the  care  of 
the  injured  motorist. 

Actual  hospital  and  emergency  depart- 
ment charges  were  used  to  estimate  health 
care  costs  in  this  analysis.  These  are  con- 
servative estimates,  in  that  direct  charges 
generated  by  pre-hospital  emergency  serv- 
ices, rehospitalizations.  and  rehabilitation 
were  not  included.  Furthermore,  indirect 
costs  resulting  from  time  lost  from  work,  in- 
creased insurance  premiums,  and  lost  pro- 
ductivity of  those  who  die  or  are  perma- 
nently disabled  by  MVAs  were  not  meas- 
ured. Inclusion  of  these  costs  may  have  re- 


sulted in  even  greater  differences  in  cost  es- 
timates. The  cost  to  care  for  patients  who 
required  hospitalization  was  higher  for 
those  who  did  not  wear  safety  belts,  though 
statistical  significance  was  not  reached  (Fig. 
3,  right).  However,  the  sample  size  in  this 
subgroup  was  small,  suggesting  a  beta  error. 
Larger  sample  sizes  may  demonstrate  a  sta- 
tistically significant  difference. 

The  four  hospitals  participating  in  the 
study  were  geographically  scattered 
throughout  Cook  County  to  include  a  varie- 
ty of  roadways  (highways  and  urban  and 
suburban  roads).  Only  rural  roads  were  not 
represented.  Baker  et  al,'°  however,  stated 
that  mortality  from  MVAs  may  be  highest 
in  areas  of  low  population  density:  this  sug- 
gests that  we  omitted  from  our  sample 
roads  responsible  for  high  mortality  from 
MVAs.  The  months  of  January  through 
June  were  chosen  to  cover  a  variety  of  road 
conditions  in  winter,  spring,  and  summer  in 
Chicago.  In  addition,  the  four  hospitals 
admit  patients  from  a  wide  variety  of  socio- 
economic groups,  with  an  assortment  of  ve- 
hicles and  driving  habits. 

Throughout  this  study,  we  relied  on  pa- 
tient reporting  and/or  paramedic  reporting 
of  safety  belt  use.  The  actual  safety  belt  use 
rate  in  Illinois  at  the  time  of  the  study  was 
36%.*  Actual  safety  t)elt  use  may  be  appre- 
ciably different  than  reported,  as  it  may  be 
impossible  to  obtain  physical  evidence  of 
safety  belt  use.  Paramedics  were  asked  to 
verify  the  presence  or  absence  of  restraint 
use  at  the  scene.  However,  the  accident  vic- 
tims were  often  out  of  their  vehicles  when 
the  ambulance  arrived.  In  only  23  of  the  618 
cases  with  patients  transported  to  the  hospi- 
tal by  ambulance  was  there  disagreement  on 
safety  belt  usage  between  paramedics  and 
patients.  If  we  assume,  however,  that  re- 
straint use  is  only  overreported.  ie.  unre- 
strained patients  stated  that  they  were 
wearing  a  safety  belt  and  not  vice  versa, 
then  there  would  be  an  even  greater  benefit 
in  reducing  injury  and  cost  if  the  true  inci- 
dence were  known. 

It  should  be  noted  that  only  those  pa- 
tients who  presented  to  the  hospital  follow- 
ing an  MVA  were  Included.  Patients  who  did 
not  present  to  the  hospital,  who  presented 
over  24  hours  following  injury,  or  who  went 
directly  to  the  morgue  were  not  included.  In 
Cook  County,  paramedics  must  transport  all 
seriously  (or  fatally)  Injured  MVA  victims  to 
a  hospital  unless  the  patient  has  dependent 
lividlty,  rigor  moriis,  or  decapitation,  all  un- 
likely events  in  traffic  accidents.  It  is  there- 
fore unlikely  that  any  fatalities  were  not  in- 
cluded in  the  study  due  to  direct  transport 
to  a  morgue.  The  number  of  uninjured  mo- 
torists who  did  not  present  to  a  hospital  is 
unknown  and  is  not  available  through  the 
Department  of  Transportation. 

Studies  conducted  in  other  countries, 
many  of  which  assessed  the  effects  of  safety 
belt  legislation,  also  demonstrate  the  bene- 
fit of  safety  belt  use."'*  Henderson  and 
WcKx) ' '  reported  a  25%  decrease  in  predict- 
ed deaths  in  the  year  following  safety  belt 
legislation  in  New  South  Wades.  Australia. 
In  an  evaluation  of  the  Swedish  experience. 
Mellbring  et  al  •»  reported  a  reduction  in 
the  number  of  MVA  victims  admitted  to 
hospitals  following  legislation  despite  a  40% 
increase  in  reported  MVAs.  In  England,  a 
retrospective  study  comparing  the  12 
months  preceding  and  following  the  enact- 
ment of  safety  belt  use  legislation  revealed  a 
mean  ISS  of  4.94  before  and  2.8  after  the 
law.  A  42%  reduction  in  the  number  of 
front-seat  occupants  who  required  hospital 
admission  and  a  27%  decline  in  the  number 


of  deaths  following  introduction  of  the  law 
was  reported. 

In  the  United  States,  New  York  was  the 
first  state  to  pass  a  mandatory-use  safety 
t>elt  law.  In  the  first  nine  months  after  the 
law  was  enforced.  MVA  fatalities  decreased 
by  17%,  resulting  in  the  lowest  highway  fa- 
tality rate  (per  100  million  miles  driven)  in 
several  decades.*  In  Illinois,  where  safety 
belt  legislation  took  effect  in  July  1985,  an 
estimated  55  to  60  lives  were  saved  and  8000 
serious  injuries  were  prevented  in  the  first 
year  following  enactment.*  Nationwide,  the 
National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Adminis- 
tration reported  that  safety  belt  usage  of  fa- 
tally injured  MVA  victims  was  about  half 
the  usage  of  those  whose  injuries  were  less 
incapacitating.*'  Unrestrained  occupants 
were  40%  more  likely  to  be  injured  in  an 
MVA  and  twice  as  likely  to  require  hospital- 
ization as  restrained  occupants.** 

Compulsory  safety  belt  use  legislation  ap- 
pears to  be  the  most  effective  agent  in  in- 
creasing safety  belt  usage.  Usage  rates  in- 
creased from  just  under  40%  to  95%  in  Eng- 
land,'* from  20%  to  80%  In  Sweden,'*  from 
15%  to  90%  in  Australia,"  and  from  21%  to 
47%  in  New  York  state  "  after  such  legisla- 
tion. Insurance  incentives  **  and  mass-media 
campaigns  *'  have  been  ineffective  in  alter- 
ing the  rate  of  safety  t»elt  usage.  Other  ef- 
forts to  promote  safety  belt  usage,  including 
safety  belt  pledge  cards,  incentive  plans,  and 
"awareness"  programs  have  met  with  vari- 
able success.*' 

Mandatory  safety  belt  use  legislation  has 
been  a  controversial  topic  in  the  United 
States.  To  date,  33  states  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  have  enacted  such  legislation, 
while  two  additional  states  had  safety  belt 
laws  and  later  repealed  them  (Massachu- 
setts and  Nebraska).  Worldwide,  over  30 
countries  have  passed  mandatory-use  laws. 
The  United  States  is  virtually  the  only  de- 
veloped nation  that  has  not  passed  national 
safety  belt  legislation.** 

The  Department  of  Transportation  esti- 
mated the  cost  to  society  of  injuries  sus- 
tained in  MVAs  at  about  $15.3  billion  in 
1980.*  Our  results  indicate  a  66.3%  de- 
creased cost  attributed  to  safety  belt  use.  If 
this  reduction  is  applied  to  the  estimated 
$15.3  billion,  universal  safety  belt  usage 
would  save  $10.1  billion  each  year.  In  our 
era  of  rising  health  care  costs,  the  safety 
belt  may  be  a  very  efficient  mechanism  for 
saving  lives  and  reducing  costs. 

Society  bears  the  burden  of  MVAs,  not 
only  in  direct  health  costs  but  also  in  lost 
productivity  of  workers  (indirect  costs). 
There  were  over  11  million  lost  workdays 
for  survivors  of  MVAs  in  1985.**  The  admin- 
istrative and  overhead  cost  of  motor-vehicle 
and  health  insurance  premiums  totaled 
nearly  $13.8  billion  in  1980.<  Furthermore, 
in  1980,  the  federal  government  spent  an  es- 
timated $7.5  billion  and  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments spent  an  estimated  $3.4  billion  for 
MVA-associated  expenses.* 

This  study  analyzed  automobile  safety 
belt  use  and  subsequent  health  care  costs. 
Our  data  suggest  that,  in  an  urban  setting, 
safety  belt  utilization  was  associated  with 
decreased  severity  of  injury  from  motor-ve- 
hicle trauma  and  reduced  the  medical  care 
costs  of  injured  motorists.  This  analysis  in 
combination  with  existing  evidence  supports 
a  more  aggressive  national  posture  toward 
safety  belt  usage  for  the  benefit  of  both  the 
individual  and  the  American  people. 

This  study  was  supported  in  part  by  the 
Illinois  Coalition  for  Safety  Belt  Use. 
Springfield.  Dl. 
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The  Public  Cost  of  Motorcycle  Trauma 
(By  Frederick  P.  Rlvara,  MD.  MPH;  Barbara 

G.    Dicker,    MA;    Abraham   B.    Bergman. 

MD;  Ralph  Dacey.  MD;  Clifford  Herman, 

MD) 

Despite  the  effectiveness  of  motorcycle 
helmet  legislation,  many  states  have  re- 
pealed these  laws  during  the  last  decade.  As- 
pects often  neglected  by  policymakers  are 
who  pays  for  the  care  of  these  victims  and 
how  much  of  this  cost  Is  subsidized  by 
public  funds.  To  determine  the  extent  of 
this  subsidy,  we  studied  the  cost  of  care  of 
105  motorcyclists  hospitalized  at  a  major 
trauma  center  during  a  12-month  period. 
Total  direct  costs  for  these  105  patlente,  fol- 
lowed up  for  a  mean  of  20  months,  were 
more  than  $2.7  million,  with  an  average  of 
$25,764  per  patient.  Only  60  percent  of  the 
direct  costs  were  accounted  for  by  the  initial 
hospital  care;  23  percent  of  costs  were  for 
rehabilitation  care  or  readmission  for  treat- 
ment of  acute  problems.  The  majority  (63.4 
percent)  of  care  was  paid  for  by  public 
funds,  with  Medicaid  accounting  for  more 
than  half  of  all  charges.)  (JAMA  1988; 
260:221-223) 

Motorcycle  trauma  is  an  important  cause 
of  mortality  and  morbidity  In  the  United 
States.'  In  1985.  four  thousand  four  hun- 
dred twenty-three  motorcyclists  were  killed, 
accounting  for  nearly  one  of  every  ten 
motor  vehicle  fatalities.^  For  every  motorcy- 
clist killed  there  are  about  90  others  who  re- 
quire medical  care  for  the  treatment  of 
their  injuries.'  Well  known  to  hesdth  profes- 
sionals are  the  facts  that  most  deaths  and 


'  Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


serious  disabilities  are  due  to  head  Injuries.* 
that  helmets  significantly  reduce  the 
chances  of  death  and  disability."  and  that 
compulsory  helmet  laws  appreciably  in- 
crease the  proportion  of  helmeted  motorcy- 
cle riders.'  This  knowledge  led  Congress  in 
1966  to  enact  legislation  to  withhold  federal 
funds  for  highway  construction  from  states 
without  compulsory  motorcycle  helmet 
laws.  The  result  was  that  by  1975  forty- 
seven  states  required  all  motorcyclists  to  use 
helmets,  leading  to  a  striking  diminution  in 
mortality  rates.*  Reacting  to  strong  pres- 
sure from  motorcycle  rider  groups.  In  1976 
Congress  withdrew  the  authority  of  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  to  withhold 
highway  funds  from  noncompliant  states. 
Twenty-six  states  promptly  repealed  or 
weakened  their  helmet  laws.'  These  actions 
were  associated  with  a  44  percent  Increase 
In  motorcycle  fatalities  nationally  between 
1976  and  1979.' 

In  dealing  with  this  issue,  policy  makers 
have  tended  to  neglect  an  important  aspect 
of  motorcycle  trauma:  who  pays  for  the 
costs  of  care.'  Several  studies  have  shown 
that  a  high  proportion  of  motorcyclists  lack 
Insurance  to  cover  the  costs  of  their  medical 
care,  resulting  in  heavy  subsidization  by 
taxpayers.'""'  These  studies,  however, 
have  only  considered  the  Immediate  period 
of  hospitalization  and  have  not  explored 
subsequent  costs  for  rehabilitation  and 
home  care,  costs  for  support  of  dependents 
when  an  Injured  head  of  the  household  Is 
not  able  to  work,  or  Indirect  costs  from  lost 
productivity.  We  therefore  examined  all 
costs  generated  by  injured  motorcyclists 
treated  at  a  major  trauma  center  during  a 
one-year  period. 

METHODS 

Harborview  Medical  Center  (HMO.  Seat- 
tle, Is  the  only  level  I  trauma  center  serving 
the  four-sUte  area  of  Washington.  Alaska. 
Idaho,  and  Montana.  As  a  level  I  trauma 
center.  HMC  has  resources  available  around 
the  clock  to  care  for  any  type  of  trauma 
emergency,  including  appropriate  medical 
specialists,  support  services,  and  Immediate 
operating  room  availability.  Approximately 
80%  of  the  admissions  are  from  King 
County  (population.  1.4  million);  an  addi- 
tional 20%  are  from  the  rest  of  the  region. 
All  injured  motorcyclists  admitted  for  care 
during  1985  were  identified  through  the 
Harborview  Trauma  Registry,  a  computer- 
ized listing  of  all  trauma  admissions.  Injury 
Severity  Scores  (ISSs)  were  calculated  from 
the  Abbreviated  Injury  Scale- 1 980  "  using 
the  method  of  Baker  et  al.'*  The  Glasgow 
Coma  Score  (GCS)  was  calculated  by  the 
treating  physician  as  described  by  Teasdale 
and  Jennett." 

Direct  costs  of  care  were  determined  as 
those  incurred  by  the  study  group  during 
the  follow-up  period  (mean,  20  months).  Al- 
though there  Is  a  distinction  between  costs 
and  charges."  payer-specific  charges  were 
used  as  a  proxy  for  costs  of  care.  Hospital 
charges  and  source  of  payment  for  the 
acute-care  hospitalization,  rehospitalizatlon 
at  HMC.  or  rehabilitation  care  at  HMC  were 
obtained  from  the  hospital  billing  office. 
Costs  for  hospital  care  constitute  93%  to 
94%  of  charges.  Charges  for  professional 
fees  were  obtained  froim  the  billing  office  of 
the  Harborview  physician  group  practice. 
For  patients  who  received  rehabilitation 
care  elsewhere,  after  consent  was  obtained 
the  patient's  family,  treating  physician,  and 
treating  facility  were  contacted  to  deter- 
mine charges  for  care  on  discharge  from 
HMC.  Finally,  a  search  by  state  personnel 
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was  nude  of  records  for  use  of  funds  from 
Aid  to  Families  of  Dependent  Children, 
Supplemental  Security  Income,  the  Division 
of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  and  Medical 
Assistance  (Medicaid)  by  the  injured  motor- 
cyclists during  the  follow-up  period.  With 
the  assurance  that  only  aggregate  data 
would  be  used,  the  study  was  approved  by 
the  Institutional  review  board  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Washington. 

Indirect  costs  were  estimated  using  the 
human  capital  approach  outlined  by  Rice  et 
ai  "  for  a  subset  of  the  study  population  in 
whom  the  time  lost  from  work  as  a  result  of 
the  injury  was  luiown.  Costs  were  based  on 
age-  and  sex-specific  national  estimates  of 
mean  annual  earnings  in  1980.  The  esti- 
mates take  into  account  the  1980  employ- 
ment rates  published  by  the  US  Bureau  of 
the  Census  and  described  by  Rice  et  al." 
Earnings  include  the  value  of  housekeeping 
services  for  women  not  in  the  labor  force 
and  for  employed  men  and  women.  For  indi- 
viduals with  fatal  or  totaly  Incapacitating 
injuries,  indirect  costs  were  estimated  as  the 
expected  lifetime  earnings  for  age  and  sex, 
discounted  at  the  conservative  rate  of  6%. 

RESULTS 

One  hundred  eleven  motorcyclists  were 

treated  for  injuries  at  HMC  during  1985. 

Medical  records  were  unavailable  for  four 

patients,  leaving  107  for  review. 

Tabix  I.— Selected  characteristics  of  motor- 
cyclists admitted  to  Hartmrview  Medical 
Center  during  1985 

No.  of  motonn/clisU 
CharacUristic  IN  =  107/ 

Sex: 

Male 91 

Female „ 16 

Mean  age,  Y 28.6 

Injury  Severity  score: 

<  14 52 

14-25 39 

25  + 16 

Glasgow  Coma  Score: 

<9  (severe) 17 

9-13  (moderate) 11 

13-15  (mild) 72 

Unknown 7 

Mean  length  of  stay,  d 19.6 

Outcome: 

Death 7 

Persistent  vegetative  state/severe 

disability 18 

Moderate  disability /good  recovery .  82 

TABU  2.— COMPONENTS  Of  DIRECT  COSTS 
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PATinrr  raoriLzs 
Characteristics  of  the  injured  cyclists  are 
shown  in  Table  1.  The  majority  of  patients 
were  men,  with  a  mean  age  of  28.6  years. 


The  mean  length  of  stay  was  19.6  days 
(range,  one  to  258  days).  Nearly  half  of  the 
patients  (49%)  had  an  ISS  less  than  15 
while  15%  had  an  ISS  greater  than  25. 
There  were  61  patients  (57%)  with  head  In- 
juries; in  33  patients  these  were  mild,  with  a 
GCS  between  13  and  15.  Eleven  patients 
had  moderate  head  injuries,  with  a  GCS  be- 
tween 9  and  12;  head  injuries  were  severe, 
with  a  GCS  less  than  9,  in  17  patients. 
There  were  seven  deaths;  18  patients  were 
severely  disabled  or  in  a  persistent  vegeta- 
tive state  on  discharge  from  the  hospital. 

DIRECT  COSTS 

Complete  financial  information  was  avail- 
able on  105  patients  (Table  2).  Total  direct 
costs  for  these  105  patients,  followed  up  for 
a  mean  of  20  months,  were  more  than  $2.7 
million,  or  an  average  of  $25  764  per  patient. 
Sixty  percent  of  these  costs  were  accounted 
for  by  charges  for  initial  hospital  care.  Re- 
habilitation care  accounted  for  an  addition- 
al $500  188,  or  18.4%  of  the  total  direct 
costs.  Twenty-two  patients  had  26  readmis- 
sions  for  treatment  of  acutecare  problems 
related  to  the  initial  injury,  generating  an 
additional  $123  650  (4.6%  of  total)  in 
charges.  Non-hospital-related  charges  ac- 
counted for  only  1%  of  all  direct  costs.  The 
three  patients  with  the  most  severe  injuries 
accounted  for  18%  of  the  total  direct  costs; 
patients  with  severe  head  injuries  had  costs 
almost  fivefold  higher  than  those  with  mod- 
erate or  minor  head  trauma. 


TABLE  3.-S0URCES  OF  PAYMENT  (N  =  105) 
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SOURCES  OF  PAYMENT 

The  majority  (63.4%)  of  care  of  injured 
motorcyclists  was  paid  for  by  public  funds 
in  one  form  or  another,  with  Medicaid  pay- 
ments accounting  for  slightly  more  than 
half  of  all  charges  (Table  3).  None  of  the 
victims  were  receiving  public  assistance 
prior  to  being  injured.  The  patients  quali- 
fied instead  for  the  "medically  indigent" 
category  of  Medicaid  after  admission  in  an- 
ticipation of  a  long  hospital  stay  because  of 
their  serious  injuries,  resulting  in  $113,307 
in  charges  reimbursed  by  the  state.  Injury- 
related  disability  also  resulted  in  direct 
transfer  of  payments  to  three  patients  with 
Supplemental  Security  Income  funds  and  to 
the  dependents  of  two  patients  with  funds 
from  Aid  to  Families  With  Dependent  Chil- 
dren. Three  patients  received  state  support 
for  vocational  rehabilitation  training.  Final- 
ly, one  patient  received  part  of  his  treat- 
ment in  the  military  health  care  system. 
Commercial  insurance  plans  accounted  for 
22%  of  charges,  while  less  than  1%  of 
charges  were  paid  directly  by  the  injured 
motorcyclist  or  his  family. 


TABLE  4.— HARBORVIEW  MEDICAL  CENTER  (HMC) 
CHARGES  AND  INJURY  SEVERITY 
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DIRECT  COSTS  AND  INJURY  SEVERITY 

As  expected,  average  costs  for  care  were 
directly  related  to  injury  severity  (Table  4). 
More  than  half  (59%)  of  the  patients  had 
injuries  with  ISSs  of  15  or  less.  These  pa- 
tients, however,  accounted  for  only  26.2%  of 
acute-care  hospital  costs.  There  were  39  pa- 
tients (37%)  who  had  ISSs  between  16  and 
34;  these  patients  accounted  for  54.7%  of 
acute-care  hospital  costs.  The  three  patients 
with  the  most  severe  Injuries  (ISSs  between 
35  and  49)  had  an  average  direct  cost  of 
$121,744  and  accounted  for  18.7%  of  hospi- 
tal costs.  The  patient  with  the  most  severe 
injuries  generated  a  relatively  small  hospi- 
tal charge  because  he  died  soon  after  admis- 
sion. 

The  direct  costs  of  care  also  varied  direct- 
ly with  the  severity  of  the  head  injury 
(Table  5).  Patients  with  a  GCS  less  than  9 
had  4.7-fold  higher  average  costs  than  did 
those  with  scores  of  9  or  more. 

TABLE  5.-HARB0RVIEW  MEDICAL  CENTER  CHARGES  AND 
GLASGOW  COMA  SCORE 


Glasgow  coma  score  (No  of  motorcyclists) 
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INDIRECT  COSTS 

The  indirect  costs,  representing  the  value 
of  lost  output  because  of  cessation  or  reduc- 
tion of  productivity  caused  by  death  or  dis- 
ability are  shown  in  Table  6.  The  average 
losses  from  fatal  injuries  are  somewhat  low 
because  of  the  inclusion  of  one  71-year-old 
man.  This  individual  was  an  unusual  motor- 
cycle fatality  by  virtue  of  his  age.  Only  1.9% 
of  patients  with  motorcycle  injuries  were  65 
years  of  age  or  older  and  only  0.5%  of  mo- 
torcycle trauma  victims  dying  in  the  United 
States  in  1985  were  aged  65  years  or  older.* 
If  this  individual  is  excluded,  the  average  in- 
direct cost  from  fatal  injuries  is  $410,850. 

Indirect  costs  were  based  on  employment 
data  available  from  44  individuals  at  the 
mean  follow-up  time  of  20  months.  These 
represent  minimal  estimates  of  the  lost  pro- 
ductivity for  the  entire  group.  The  total 
direct  and  indirect  costs  are  thus  conserv- 
atively estimated  at  more  than  $7.1  million. 

TABLE  6.-INDIRECT  COSTS  FROM  LOST  PRODUCTIVITY 
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At  this  urban  level  I  regional  trauma 
center,  64%  of  the  total  direct  costs  for  mo- 
torcycle trauma  victims  in  1985  were  paid  by 
public  funds.  The  study  is  consistent  with 
prior  studies.  Acute-care  hospital  charges  at 
the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  from 
1982  to  1983  for  injured  motorcyclists  aver- 
aged $15,114."  The  authors  found  that  46% 
of  their  47  patients  had  no  medical  insur- 
ance. A  study  of  charges  for  orthopedic  in- 
juries to  motorcyclists  in  a  level  I  trauma 
center  in  California  found  that  82.3%  were 
paid  from  public  funds.'" 

In  addition  to  supporting  these  previous 
findings,  our  study  extends  them  by  exam- 
ining charges  for  care  beyond  the  initial 
hospitalization  and  by  estimating  the  indi- 
rect costs  of  the  motorcycle  injuries.  Follow- 
up  care,  rehabilitation  care,  and  physician 
services  accounted  for  an  additional  $1  mil- 
lion, or  39.5%  of  total  charges.  Because 
many  insurance  policies  do  not  cover  long- 
term  rehabilitation  or  nursing  home  needs 
and  because  they  provide  limited  coverage 
of  outpatient  expenses,  most  of  these  addi- 
tional charges  are  paid  by  public  funds. 

Although  indirect  costs  accrue  mainly  to 
the  individual  who  is  injured,  they  do  re- 
flect a  societal  cost.  Society  is  not  only  de- 
prived of  the  individual's  contributions,  but 
it  may  need  to  provide  support  to  him  or  his 
family  as  well.  The  indirect  costs  arrived  at 
in  this  study  are  not  precise.  They  may  be 
overestimated  because  they  are  based  on 
age-  and  sex -specific  national  estimates  of 
annual  mean  earnings.  Since  a  dispropor- 
tionate share  of  the  sample  lacked  health 
insurance  coverage,  these  individuals  may 
have  had  jobs  with  below-average  wages.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  indirect  costs  are  under- 
estimates of  the  total  since  they  are  based 
on  follow-up  data  from  only  a  portion  of  the 
total  group. 

As  a  regional  center  attracting  the  most 
seriously  injured  patients,  our  population 
may  not  be  representative  of  all  motorcycle 
injury  victims.  However,  these  cost  esti- 
mates, even  if  only  representative  of  one 
region,  are  alarming. 

There  are  many  approaches  that  could  be 
used  to  decrease  the  public  cost  of  motorcy- 
cle trauma.  One  relatively  easily  implement- 
ed solution  would  be  to  require  helmets.  Al- 
though we  did  not  compare  helmeted  and 
unhelmeted  motorcycle  riders,  other  studies 
have  shown  that  motorcycle  helmets  are 
clearly  effective  in  decreasing  the  severity 
of  head  injuries  and  in  lowering  the  rate  of 
fatal  injuries.  One  study  that  compared  the 
risk  of  death  in  a  motorcycle  crash  of  an  un- 
helmeted rider  with  that  of  a  helmeted 
rider  on  the  same  motorcycle  found  that 
the  unhelmeted  rider  had  a  27%  greater 
chance  of  dying.'  Other  studies  have  docu- 
mented that  states  with  an  enforced  helmet 
law  maintain  a  compliance  rate  of  more 
than  90%  while  in  states  without  such  a  law 
helmet  usage  remains  at  the  50%  level." 
Decreasing  head  injuries  through  a  manda- 
tory helmet  law  would  therefore  be  expect- 
ed to  significantly  reduce  the  costs  of  care. 
The  Impact  of  the  cost  of  motorcycle  inju- 
ries on  society  was  perhaps  best  expressed 
16  years  ago  by  a  Massachusetts  court:'* 

We  cannot  agree  that  the  consequences  of 
such  (motorcycle)  injuries  are  limited  to  the 
individual  who  sustains  the  injury.  Prom 
the  moment  of  injury,  society  picks  the 
person  up  off  the  highway;  delivers  him  to  a 
municipal  hospital  and  municipal  doctors; 
provides  him  with  unemployment  compen- 
sation if,  after  recovery,  he  cannot  replace 
his  lost  job.  and.  if  the  injury  causes  perma- 


nent disability,  may  assume  the  responsibil- 
ity for  his  and  his  family's  subsistence. 
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Department  of  Health, 
Providence,  Rl,  May  12.  1989. 
Hon.  John  H.  Chafee, 

The  U.S.  Senate.  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Building.  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Senator  Chafee:  I  am  writing  both 
as  a  physician  and  as  Director  of  a  Family 
Health  Program  with  enthusiastic  support 
for  your  proposed  bill  on  seat  belt  and  mo- 
torcycle helmet  laws.  Statistics  and  experi- 


ence speak  for  themselves;  Injuries  from  use 
of  motor  vehicles  is  the  most  important 
cause  of  deaths  and  serious  disabilities 
among  children  and  young  adults.  Judged  in 
terms  of  lost  opportunity,  productivity,  and 
himian  suffering,  these  Injuries  may  be  our 
most  important  health  problem.  They're 
certainly  a  huge  cost,  both  to  families  and 
to  public  finances. 

We  have  proven  by  actual  experience  that 
both  mandated  helmet  and  seat  belt  use 
greatly  reduces  serious  injuries.  1  have  no 
doubt  that  the  proposed  legislation  would 
quickly  lead  to  state  action,  as  we  had  in  the 
early  seventies.  All  of  us  concerned  about 
the  prevention  of  death  and  disability,  espe- 
cially among  the  young  people  of  this  coim- 
try,  applaud  this  proposal  to  mandate 
simple,  direct  preventive  measures. 

If  we  can  assist  you  in  any  way  with  the 
data  on  injuries  in  Rhode  Island  or  in  the 
New  England  region,  please  do  not  hesitate 
to  call. 

Sincerely  yours, 
William  H.  Hollinshead,  M.D.. 

Medical  Director, 
Divisions  of  Family  Health, 

Rhode  Island  Mloical  Society, 

Providence,  RI,  May  15,  1989. 
Hon.  John  H.  Chafee. 

U.S.  Senator,  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing, Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Chafee:  The  purpose  of 
this  letter  is  to  express  the  support  of  the 
Rhode  Island  Medical  Society  for  your  legis- 
lation requiring  states  to  enact  mandatory 
motorcycle  helmet  and  automobile  safety 
belt  laws,  or  risk  losing  a  portion  of  their 
federal  highway  funds. 

Numerous  scientific  studies  have  clearly 
demonstrated  the  efficacy  of  both  motorcy- 
cle helmets  and  automobile  safety  belts  in 
saving  lives  and  reducing  the  severity  of 
traumatic  injury  to  operators  and  passen- 
gers. 

In  addition  to  reducing  the  number  of 
deaths  and  reducing  serious  injuries,  pas- 
sage of  this  legislation  would  mitigate  the 
spiraling  costs  of  medical  care.  A  recent 
study  in  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association  revealed  that  the  vast  major- 
ity of  motorcyclists  are  medically  uninsured. 
Thus,  the  cost  of  their  hospitalization  and 
rehabilitation  is  indirectly  underwritten  by 
taxpayers  and  the  insured. 

In  short,  the  passage  of  these  measures 
would  save  countless  lives,  prevent  serious 
bodily  injuries  and  reduce  the  expensive 
medical  costs  associated  with  traumatic 
injury.  The  Rhode  Island  Medical  Society 
commends  you  for  this  initiative,  and  urges 
your  colleagues  in  the  Senate  to  join  you  to 
secure  its  passage. 
Sincerely, 

Boyd  P.  King,  M.D., 

President 

Department  of  Transportation, 
Governor's  Office  on  Highway 
Safety, 

Providence,  RI,  April  24,  1989. 
Senator  John  H.  Chafee, 
U.S.  Senate,  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Senator:  After  reading  your  pro- 
posed legislative  draft.  I  want  to  applaud 
your  idea  of  a  mandatory  helmet  law  and 
seat  belt  law.  Withholding  up  to  10%  of  a 
state's    Federal-aid    highway    construction 
funds   will   definitely   force   the  sUtes   to 
enact  these  measures,  which.  I  feel,  are  long 
overdue. 
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As  you  are  aware,  we  have  not  been  able  (2/  Extremely  Severe  Dependency.— Those  real  cost  to  the  taxpayer  might  be  cut  by 

to  pass  a  seat  belt  law  In  the  Rhode  Island  people  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  in  an  ICU  approximately  40%. 

House  for  the  last  eight  years.  We  were,  unit  and  still  more  in  a  rehab  hospital.  They  Sincerely, 

however,  the  second  state  to  pass  a  Child  need   extensive   services    for    many    years.  Jane  Mattson, 

Restraint  Law,  which  was  raised  in  1987  to  Most  of  these  will  need  total  care  for  the  re-  OTR/L.  CRC.  CIRS. 

include  youngsters  up  to  age  thirteen.  mainder  of  their  lives,  and  most  run  out  of  Enclosure. 

Your  idea  of  an  incentive  program  to  pro-  health    insurance   funds,    relying   only   on  Hypothetical  needs/cost  for  19S9 

vide  funds  for  education  and  for  the  en-  Medicaid  and  Medicare.  ,  i.»,,ict.„t  v»»«ton„»  cf»f». 

forcement  of  these  laws  is  excellent.  May  I  (j)  Moderate  Deoendencv  -Mostlv  severe  H^  .,        vegetative  state.                MUltons 

suggest  that  the  law  should  require  belting  behavfJ?£^?robS:^  The^  "*^ple   sS  IX'ti  'iroo^OOO/vear^'mainte'  *'''" 

of  front  and  back  seat  passengers.  Also  of  one  to  three  years  in  ICU  units  aiid  rehab  ^^n"""    *'    $100.000/year    mainte- 

real  Importance  is  the  fact  that  5  million  hosoitals    Thev  <!tiii  rponirp  raroirivino  in  .    "*"'^'^ *•""" 

dollars  in  Fiscal  Year  1990  is  not  enough  S^e  J^d  SnnorKeneranvf  miction  <^."™^  ^°  ^"''^"^  ""^^  reduction  at 

monev  to  allocate  Under  vour  oresent  for-  ^    ^           .  •  '^^^°^  generally  function  75  percent  Medicare/Medicaid  = 

money  to  allocate,  unaer  your  present  lor  without  supervision  once  released.  to  156  OOO  000/vear  ) 

mula    Rhode    Island    would    receive    only  ,j,  ij,h„,v,v>«,;  n^,™^w«-,-„     Tv,=oa  r.o,^.^l<>  »^,iao,uuu.uuu/year.) 

$25,000  to  educate   the   public,   too   low   a  'Id    u""^"^'    t^  ,!^.t,  ~tlpn    fpv^™^  "•  ^"^'^^^  '^^^^^  '"^"^y- 

figure  to  be  effective  sUtewide  ^'^"l  ^^^   u  u  .F       umts    then    several  15000  first  year  at  $320.000/year ...     4.800 

?l^^tpSV,?rtJ^  stringent.   If  Z^n^f™^nrt^^m':i'tnJ^^^^'nT„«i'^  ''^'^        ««^«^«        «""*^°«        ^' 

you  are  serious  about  a  national  helmet  and  '^""**  ^™™  P'^l^"^  ^  program  and  often  $i50,000/year  maintenance 21.000 

seat  belt  law.  then  make  the  offer  more  at-  *'"1  "f  '"  "«titutions  or  on  the  streets.  <  Assunle  50  percent  cost  reduction  at 

tractice  to  the  sUtes  by  not  making  the  eli-  ^TJl^^Tf^    ^           °"^  Medicare  75  percent  Medicare/Medicaid  = 

glblUty  requirements  so  difficult  to  meet.  ^,'^  ,'^^^'^'^,1  ^""'*"15-       ^  ^  ..    ^^  $9.675.000.000/year.) 

Also  there  is  a  certain  ambigiuty  in  my  '^\       »'°^*"»?'      Wounded    --These      are  m.  Moderate  injury: 

mind  concerning  the  community-based  pro-  Pf°P'^.  ^^°f^  ^™^  '"  hospitals  vary  from  30,000  first  year  at  $250.000/year  ...     7.500 

gram.  Does  the  measure  call  for  a  program  *^'"°®*  ""  ^""^  ^  *  ^^^  months.  They  gen-  eo.OOO    ongoing    maintenance    at 

in  each  of  the  thirty-nine  communities  in  ^^'^^^  require  a  minimum  of  services  but  $l80.000/year 10.800 

Rhode  Island?  generally  have  a  difficult  time  being  produc-  1 80.000  minimum  maintenance  at 

I  hope  that  I  have  been  of  some  assistance  "^^  ^°^.  ^^^  ^^^  °^  ^^^"  ''^es.  $50.000/year 9,000 

to  you  in  reviewing  this  bill  and  wish  you  ^^  '*  impossible  to  determine  exact  break-  (Assume  50  percent  cost  reduction  at 

success  in  enacting  this  legislation.  <lo^*^  <""  functional  levels  of  persons  with  75  percent  Medicare/Medicaid  = 

Sincerely.  traumatic  brain  injury.  Suffice  it  to  say.  $10,237.000.000/year.) 

Edward  J.  Walsh,  however,  that  the  following  statistics  would  iv.  Behavioral  problems: 

Chief  Coordinator.  be  true:  8.000  first  year  at  $200.000/year 1,600 

(1)  5,000  persons  per  year— persistent  veg-  24,000  ongoing  maintenance  serv- 

Jame  Mattson  Associates.  Inc.,  etative  state  ice  at  $180,000/year 4,320 

Kingof  Prussia,  PA.  ApHl  10.  1989.  < 2)  15,000  remain  severely  disabled  40,000    minimum    maintenance    at 

John  H.  Chatee.  <3)  30,000  remain  moderately  disabled  $50,000/year 2.000 

RaTiking  Minority  Member.  Committee  on  <<>  8.000  have  severe  behavioral  problems  (Assume  50  percent  cost  reduction  at 

Environment   and   Public    Works,    U.S.  <5)  14,000  walking  wounded  75  percent  Medicare/Medicaid  = 

Senate,  Washington.  DC.  Note:— There   are  still   others   who   have  $2,970.000.000/year.) 

Dear  Senator  Chatee:  I  applaud  and  sup-  head  Injuries  and  accidents  who  could  fit  V.  Walking  wounded: 

port  your  concern  for  highway  safety  out-  into  the  last  category,  but  have  few.  if  any.  14.000  first  year  at  $100.000/year ...     1.400 

Une  in  your  letter  of  March  29.  1989.  and  initial  costs.  112,000   maintenance   at   $10,000/ 

would  be  pleased  to  provide  assistance  any  My  best  estimate  is  that  50%  of  those  with  year 1,120 

way  possible.  severe  head  injury  start  out  with  some  form  (Assume  50  percent  cost  reduction  at 

Most  of  my  work  involves  catastrophic  of  commercial  insurance,  either  Blue  Cross/  75  percent  Medicare/Medicaid  = 

medical  case  management.  Over  50%  of  my  Blue  Shield.  HMO  or  a  PPO.  Another  15-  $945,000.000/year.)                          

cases  are  with  persons  with  traumatic  brain  20%  might  be  Medicaid  eligible.  The  remain-  Total  annual  estimated  npeds/po.<!t    «i  «fis 

injury.  I  am  asked  to  provide  cost  estimates  der  have  no  coverage  at  all.  By  the  third  estimated  needs/cost  ._61j65 

^   ^^^?^  ^f^^r'ff,  •"*   almost   every  year.  85%  have  no  coverage:  60%  of  these  Total  annual  Medicare/Medicaid....  25,983 

case.  Additionally,  I  testify  as  an  expert  pro-  might  draw  on  Medicare/Medicaid.  

yiding  expected  lifetime  cosU,  based  on  the  The  attached  Uble,  Hypothetical  Needs/  DEPARTJoarr  of  California 

tadividua^  oase  situation.  Several  years  ago  I  cost  for  1989.  is  a  reasonable  estimate  of  i^»:partment  ^f  CALiFORmA^^^ 

S°^»,  f^'^.rJlf.*^™!  T?  ""^,'^^  ^°^  traumatic  head  Injury  costs  today   in  the  Sacramento.  CA.  March  8.  1989. 

those  with  traumatic  bnUn  injury  for  a  very  united  States.  The  sUggering  needs/cost  of  Mr.  Andrew  McGuire. 

^%^.?i?^f^f%,^„H'.*^    '^    .^K  '"    '""'°"   certainly   would   be   mitigated  Executive  Director,  Mary  Martin   Trauma 

the  HeUer  School  of  Brandeis  in  health  ^Ith  Improved  highway  safety  laws.  Addl-  CenUr.  San  Francisco,  CA. 

^.KH^'  .^JJ^t  ^i^'i^»^.U       "v  f*"?"*  ''"  tionally.  the  taxpayer  would  find  relief  in  Dear  Mr.  McGuire:  The  Governor  asked 

?nH  ir„l  f^r  t„l^               tMu  ,"^°7'  "-"luced  Medicare  and  Medicaid  funding  re-  me  to  respond  to  your  letter  about  Callfor- 

and  one  of  the  topics  was  seat  belt  legisla-  quirements.  The  above  cost  considerations  nla    Highway    Patrol    motorcycle    officers 

T  ^m  .«o«.  th«»  «„«..  t«,^  ^iii.« .„,,i«  <^o  not  speak  of  the  family  grief  and  hard-  wearing  helmets. 

hiv^sur^^  ^t^^vciP  an^  iZS^  ^^^^-  "^  *«"  »«  the  loss  of  income  that  are  Since  January.  1975.  CHP  motorcycle  of f i- 

^U^T^  .^T^^      J^     automobile  part  and  parcel  in  head  injury.  cers  have  driven  more  than  13  years  and 

SSSu?tU  wScKve  rel^L^'r'^^  ^'  ^»^«  ^°«t  70.000  who^are  injured  an-  80819.309  miles  without  a  fatality.  We  at- 

th^eEli^slatSlwr^  """^ly-    5"-»0«    *'"    "^ver    be    productive  tribute  this  zero  fatality  rate  to  two  impor- 

"ShSuS   I  wo^SSvidual  cases,  again.  The  average  profile  for  a  person  w«h  J,^. '^S:,5";S?'eo'Si?t!^h^^ 

When  you  add  up  the  number  of  people  ^ToSra'tTeSres'f'^r I^Vw^es'ir:  ^hTlmlSJl'n^^atXTa'^  fo^oVr ? 

whose  lives  have  been  Irrevocably  altered  by  '^^  JP""  f^  '■"^  ngures  lor  lost  wages  in  a  ,      . .                 deaths  for  enrh  100  miiiinn 

these  kinds  of  accidents  since  1980,  we  are  "umber  of  ways.  Each  year  there  U  approxi-  ^^es  driven   as^ttaaSd  b^  the  nSoS 

most  assuredly  in  excess  of  600.000  people.  '^^}y  «.  billion  lost  m  wages  from  these  peder^  Sw^y  AtoSu^tratlon      ^*"°'^ 

For  the  purposes  of  clarity.  I  have  broken  P^oPl*-  "  *«  look  at  the  years  preceding  The  COT  h^  alw^fSerits  motorcv 

down   the   level   of   functioning   into   five  ,\««»V ''^^Xt'^d'ft''^,t"*r^f,}°  ''l'"  cle  offiSS  H^^jS^X^HlreleSea 

who  start  out  in  coma  and  remain  in  a  per-  ^J^^^  Z**^^.  J^*''*  '^'i  adjusted  for  niques  that  help  officers  avoid  accidents.  In 
siatent  vegeUtlve  sUte.  requiring  mainte-  those  sUtes  that  have  passed  seat  belt  laws,  the  mid-1970s,  the  Department  further  en- 
nance  care  for  the  remainder  of  their  lives.  With  mandatory  seat  belt  and  helmet  laws,  hanced  its  motorcycle  training  efforts  by  de- 
(Very  few  families  can  maintain  them  and  the  real  change  in  costs  among  those  with  veloplng  an  intensive  three-day  program  In 
moat  of  these  reside  after  awhile  in  special  moderate  and  severe  disabilities,  as  well  as  which  officers  participate  every  two  years 
units  in  nursing  homes.  Those  with  only  those  who  remain  in  a  vegeUtive  state  In  addition,  officers  must  receive  eight 
Medicaid  and  no  funds  have  worsening  would  be  enormous.  If  all  states  were  to  hours  of  training  every  quarter  at  their 
levels  of  care.)  uphold  these  laws,  it  Is  believed  that  the  local  offices. 
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The  CHP  began  using  motorcycle  helmets 
October  1.  1956.  Since  that  time.  CHP  mo- 
torcycle officers  have  been  required  to  wear 
helmets  while  operating  Departmental  mo- 
torcycles as  a  condition  of  their  employ- 
ment with  the  CHP.  The  before  and  after 
fatality  rate  results  of  wearing  motorcycle 
helmets  and  participating  in  intensive  train- 
ing programs  are  shown  below: 


Rate 


Num- 

bet  Numta  ol       ol 

FaM-  Miles  Dfivefi    Fatali- 
ties ties 


1  Pre-Helmet  (1/1/29-10/1/56) J'i'^'^ffJf?  fil? 

2  Ftel-helmet  (10/1/56-12/31/M) 23    219.571,669  1047 

3  Ftet-helmel/lntensified  tramng  (1/6/75-  „.,„,^ 
12/31/88) 0     80,819.309  0 


I  Rale  of  latalitKS  lof  each  100,000,000  miles  dnven 

As  motorcycle  helmet  safety  technology 
improved  over  the  years,  the  CHP  pur- 
chased newer,  safer  helmets.  Since  1970,  it 
has  been  CHP  poUcy  to  replace  motorcycle 
helmets  every  five  years  to  take  advantage 
of  new  technology  as  well  as  to  assure  that 
helmets  do  not  deteriorate  because  of  age. 
All  current  CHP  motorcycle  helmets  meet 
the  1985  Snell  Foundation  standards,  which 
meet  and  exceed  both  the  American  Nation- 
al Standards  Institute  (ANSI  Z90)  and  De- 
partment of  Transportation  (DOT-218) 
standards.  The  Snell  Foundation  is  a  non- 
profit organization  that  developed  the  first 
helmet  tests  and  established  performance 
standards  for  helmets. 

It  also  has  been,  and  continues  to  be,  CHP 
policy  to  replace  any  officer's  helmet  that 
has  been  impacted,  even  though  it  may  have 
sustained  no  visible  damage.  The  crushable 
liner  of  the  helmet  is  designed  for  single 
Impact  protection  and  the  integrity  of  the 
protection  system  of  a  helmet  worn  by  a 
CHP  officer  must  be  fully  maintained. 

I  have  given  you  this  rather  lengthy  histo- 
ry of  the  CHP's  motorcycle  officer  training 
program  and  helmet  use  to  substantiate  my 
answer  to  your  question— yes,  CHP  motorcy- 
cle officers  should  wear  helmets;  they  must 
also  be  trained.  The  combination  of  training 
and  helmet  use  has  greatly  reduced  the 
fatal  and  injury  accidents  Incurred  by  our 
motor  officers. 

I  trust  that  this  information  has  been 
helpful.  I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
plain the  life-saving  effect  helmets  have  had 
in  the  CHP.  Please  let  me  luiow  If  I  can  be 
of  further  assistance. 
Sincerely, 

M.J.  Hannigan, 
Commissioner. 

A  Statewide  Survey  of  Public  Opinion  on 
THE  Proposed   Mandatory  Safety   Belt 
Legislation,  March  29, 1989 
executive  summary 
Methodology 
A  survey  of  403  Rhode  Islanders  was  con- 
ducted   to    determine    attitudes    towards 
safety  belt  and  the  mandatory  safety  belt 
law.  Respondents  were  contacted  through 
random  digit  dialing  techniques.  Sex  and 
region  were  controlled  for  and  call  back  pro- 
cedures were  utilized  to  minimize  the  likeli- 
hood of  the  sampling  containing  a  dispro- 
portionate number  of  people  more  likely  to 
be  home. 

Sample 
A  description  of  the  sample  is  as  follows: 
Sex:   Males,   48.4   percent;   Females,   51.6 
percent. 
Region: 


Blackstone  Valley— 23.3  percent,  Burrll- 
vllle,  N.  Smlthfield,  Smlthfield,  Woon- 
socket,  Cumberland,  Lincoln,  Central  Falls, 
Pawtucket. 

Providence— 17.6  percent. 

Suburbs— 23.3  percent,  Cranston,  War- 
wick, E.  Greenwich,  W.  Warwick,  Johnston, 
N.  Providence. 

East  Bay— 19.1  percent.  Includes  Newport, 
Middletown.  Portsmouth,  Jameston,  East 
Providence,  Barrlngton.  Bristol,  Warren,  Ti- 
verton, Little  Compton. 

Southern  R.I— 9.7  percent,  Exeter,  No. 
Kingstown,  So.  Klnstown,  Hopklnton,  Rich- 
mond, Westerly,  Charlestown,  Narragansett, 
Block  Island. 

West— 6.9  percent. 

Age:  18-24,  14.9  percent;  25-34,  28.0  per- 
cent; 35-44,  23.6  percent:  45-59,  15.9  percent; 
60  plus,  17  percent. 

SUMMARY  OF  FINDINGS 

How  do  Rhode  Islanders  feel  about  man- 
datory safety  belt  laws? 

71.7%  of  all  respondents  favor  mandatory 
safety  belt  laws  (42.4%  favor  them  strong- 
ly)- 

Who  is  more/less  likely  to  favor  mandato- 
ry safety  belt  laws? 

The  heavier  the  use,  the  more  likely  they 
are  to  favor  mandatory  safety  belt  laws. 
However,  those  Indicating  light  usage  while 
driving  are  split  on  the  issue  (47.9%  favor, 
48.7%  oppose). 

East  Bay  and  South  County  residents  are 
more  likely  to  favor  (79.2  and  76.9  respec- 
tively) 

A  higher  percentage  of  women  favor  the 
law  (76.4%— 66%) 

Those  driving  more  than  20,000  miles  per 
year  are  less  likely  to  favor  the  law  (64.3% 
favor) 

Those  who  think  safety  belts  are  only 
somewhat  effective,  as  opposed  to  very  ef- 
fective are  less  likely  to  favor  the  law  (Very: 
81.4%  favor,  somewhat:  64.4%) 

More  than  80%  of  those  In  the  45-54  and 
60-64  age  categories  favor  the  law,  while  the 
least  support  comes  from  the  30-34  age 
group  (64.3%  favor)  and  the  40-44  age  group 
(65.2%  favor) 

Respondents  with  2  or  more  children  are 
more  likely  to  favor  mandatory  laws  (rough- 
ly 80%) 

Why  do  people  oppose  mandatory  safety 
belt  laws? 

For  all  respondents,  the  strongest  reason 
to  oppose  was  the  enforcement  issue:  44.9% 
said  it  was  a  strong  reason  and  16.9%  some- 
what of  a  reason. 

While  respondents  considered  violation  of 
rights  to  be  a  strong  reason  or  somewhat  of 
a  reason  for  opposing  mandatory  seat  belt 
laws,  well  over  half  of  these  people  still 
favor  such  laws. 

What  are  the  effects  of  various  argimients 
on  mandatory  safety  belt  laws? 

The  argimient  that  non-usage  of  safety 
belts  raises  Insurance  rates  was  the  strong- 
est argimient  in  persuading  opponents  of 
the  law  to  be  more  inclined  to  favor  It.  Over- 
all, 72%  said  that  they  would  be  much  more 
or  somewhat  more  likely  to  support  manda- 
tory safety  belt  laws  based  on  that  argu- 
ment. Of  those  opposed  to  such  a  law,  36.5% 
said  they  would  be  much  more  or  somewhat 
more  likely  to  support  the  law  if  it  affected 
the  rates  of  health  Insurance  costs.  60.6% 
said  It  made  no  difference. 

When  told  safety  belt  laws  were  effective 
in  increasing  usage  81.7%  of  those  opposed 
said  it  makes  no  difference  and  only  16.3% 
were  much  more  or  somewhat  more  likely  to 
support  (only  1.9%  much  more  likely)  man- 
datory seat  belts  laws 


When  told  there  were  less  deaths  and  in- 
juries in  states  with  laws,  63.8%  said  the  ar- 
gument made  no  difference,  while  30.8% 
said  they  were  much  more  or  somewhat 
more  likely  to  support  the  law. 

The  fact  the  Massachusetts  repealed  Its 
mandatory  safety  belt  law  had  little  effect 
on  respondents'  opinions  regarding  a  Rhode 
Island  law. 

The  fact  that  31  other  states  have  a  man- 
datory safety  belt  law  made  no  difference  to 
89.4%  of  those  opposing  the  law. 

What  effect  will  a  mandatory  law  have  on 
safety  belt  usage? 

Overall,  78.2%  said  they  would  wear  a 
safety  belt  always  or  most  of  the  time 
(59.1%  always)  if  a  mandatory  safety  belt 
law  existed. 

Almost  half  of  those  opposing  the  law  said 
they  would  wear  a  safety  belt  always  or 
most  of  the  time  If  such  a  law  existed. 
How  strictly  should  laws  be  enforced? 
Of  all  respondents.  79.9%  felt  the  law,  if 
passed,  should  be  very  or  somewhat  strictly 
enforced  (very— 47.5%).  Those  favoring  the 
law    favored    stricter    enforcement    (90.3% 
very  of  somewhat  with  54%  very)  and  those 
opposed  less  strict  (53.8%  very  or  somewhat 
with  31.7%  very). 
Are  safety  belts  needed  with  air  bags? 
41.2%  felt  they  were  needed.   14.4%  re- 
sponded no,  while  44.4%  did  not  know. 

Interim  Hearing  of  the  Senate  Transpor- 
tation   Committee,    November    9,    1987. 
State  Capitol,  Sacramento,  CA,.  on  Mo- 
torcycle Helmet  Use 
Committee  members:  Wadle  P.  Deddeh, 
Chairman;  Marian  Bergeson,  Robert  G.  Bev- 
erly, Jim  Ellis,  V.  Ch.,  Cecil  Green.  Gary 
Hart,     Quentln     L.     Kopp,     Rebecca.     Q. 
Morgan,  Dan  McCorquodale,  Alan  Robins, 
Newton  R.  Russell,  John  Seymour,   Rose 
Ann  Vulch. 

Committee  staff:  Mehdi  Morshed,  Staff 
Director  Steven  J.  Schnaidt,  Senior  Con- 
sultant, Jone  D.  McCarthy,  Committee  Sec- 
retary. Reported  by:  Evelyn  Mizak.  Short- 
hand Reporter. 
Chairman  Deddeh.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Our  next  two  witnesses  are  from  the  Mo- 
torcycle Safety  Foundation,  Mr.  Peter  Pass- 
nacht  and  Dave  Clark. 

Mr.  Passnacht.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman 
and  Committee  Members.  My  name  is  Peter 
Passnacht,  and  I  am  the  Vice  President  of 
the  Motorcycle  Safety  Foundation. 

I  might  point  out  that  I  am  an  active  mo- 
torcyclist, as  Is  my  wife  and  most  of  our 
friends. 

I  have  with  me  today  Mr.  David  Clark, 
who's  our  Director  of  Research.  And  we 
would  both  like  to  offer  you  some  comments 
about  the  research  observations  that  we 
have  monitored  and  the  issues  relating  to 
the  subject  at  hand. 

By  way  of  background,  the  Motorcycle 
Safety  Foundation  is  a  national  not-for- 
profit  organization.  Our  national  resource 
offices  are  located  in  Costa  Mesa,  Califor- 
nia. 

Our  purpose  is  to  Improve  the  safety  of 
motorcyclists  on  the  nation's  streets  and 
highways.  Our  staff  are  active  In  the  devel- 
opment and  promotion  of  rider  training  pro- 
grams that  train  In  excess  of  75,000  motor- 
cyclists each  year.  They  work  in  conjunction 
with  various  state  government  agencies  to 
research  and  develop  ways  to  implement  ef- 
fective operator  licensing  tests.  They  con- 
duct program-related  research,  public 
awareness  campaigns  for  motorists  and  mo- 
torcyclists alike. 
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This  safety  interest  extends  to  the  Cali- 
fornia citizens  who  operate  some  700-plus 
thousand  motorcycles  registered  in  this 
SUte. 

I'd  like  to  provide  to  you  some  vital  infor- 
mation that  will  contribute  to  your  under- 
standing of  the  use  of  helmets,  but  first  I'd 
like  to  express  policy  concerning  helmet  use 
that  is  our  Poioidation's  position. 

The  Motorcycle  Safety  Foundation  and  its 
member  companies  strongly  reconunend  the 
use  of  a  Department  of  Transportation 
(DOT)  approved  helmet— and  from  this 
point  on.  whenever  I  refer  to  helmets,  we 
refer  to  an  approved  helmet.  They  do  need 
to  meet  certain  minimum  standards— at  all 
times  when  riding  a  motorcycle,  scooter  or 
moped. 

Accident  analyses  show  that  head  and 
neck  injuries  account  for  a  majority  of  seri- 
ous and  fatal  injuries  to  motorcyclists.  Re- 
search also  shows  that,  with  few  exceptions, 
head  and  neck  injuries  are  reduced  by  the 
proper  wearing  of  an  approved  helmet. 

Adopting  a  law  requiring  helmet  usage 
has  been  shown  to  raise  the  40-50  percent 
voluntary  helmet  use  level  to  that  of  over  90 
percent.  While  the  safety  and  economic  ben- 
efits of  such  laws  are  obvious,  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Motorcycle  Safety  Founda- 
tion believes  any  decision  to  mandate  a 
helmet  usage  should  be  made  by  the  citizens 
and  the  Legislators  of  each  State. 

However,  the  Motorcycle  Safety  Founda- 
tion, in  its  commitment  to  programs  to 
reduce  accidents  and  injuries,  will  not 
oppose  the  mandatory  use  of  helmets  if  the 
Legislature  determines  it  is  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  State.  Further,  we  will  continue 
to  require  the  use  of  helmets  for  all  instruc- 
tors and  students  participating  in  Motorcy- 
cle Safety  Foundation  courses  and  activities 
at  recognizing  training  sites. 

Helmet  use.  along  with  rider  education, 
operator  licensing  and  public  awareness  to 
prevent  accidents  from  occurring,  is  an  im- 
portant component  of  a  comprehensive  mo- 
torcycle safety  program.  The  Motorcycle 
Safety  Foundation  is  conunitted  to  these 
programs  and  will  continue  to  cooperate  as 
an  information  resource  with  parties  in- 
volved in  motorcycle  safety  issues. 

On  the  subject  of  any  offsetting  or  disad- 
vantages in  the  use  of  helmets.  I'd  like  to 
offer  some  additional  comments. 

As  you  may  have  become  aware,  the  man- 
datory use  of  helmets  has  generated  consid- 
erable opposition.  I  do  not  wish  to  address 
the  social  issues  of  lawmaking:  however.  I 
feel  it  is  necessary  to  address  the  misinfor- 
mation spread  by  helmet  and  mandatory 
use  law  opponents. 

These  folks  often  try  to  make  you  believe 
that  helmets  cause  neck  injuries;  they 
impair  hearing:  or  they  constrain  vision,  or 
cause  overheating.  These  points  are  simply 
not  supported  In  fact. 

Without  a  doubt,  not  having  a  helmet  In  a 
crash  or  collision  situation  is  far  worse  than 
having  one,  and  most  importantly,  the 
simple  truth  is  that  no  one  has  the  ability 
to  predict  when  they're  going  to  be  Involved 
in  a  crash  or  collision.  The  logic  is  quite  ob- 
vious, that  wearing  a  helmet  at  all  times  is 
the  most  prudent  approach.  They  can 
happen  any  time,  some  would  say  especially 
when  you  least  expect  it. 

The  primary  cause  of  neck  injuries,  with 
or  without  a  helmet,  is  the  crash  or  collision 
that  the  unfortunate  motorcyclist  is  in- 
volved in.  And  while  we  heard  a  great  deal 
about  the  relative  risks  of  the  individuals  in- 
volved in  motorcycling,  the  most  typical  or 
dominating  crash  experience  is  one  where 


an  automobile  driver  somehow  violates  the 
path  of  the  motorcyclist  and  causes  the  col- 
lision. So,  the  relative  risk  of  the  individual 
involved  may  be  of  little  point  when  the 
cause  of  the  accident  may  in  fact  be  beyond 
the  immediate  control  of  the  rider. 

Helmets  do  reduce  the  sound  level  to  the 
rider:  however,  they  do  this  to  all  sounds. 
It's  important  for  us  to  understand  this,  be- 
cause it's  a  factor  that  you  hear  very  often. 
In  order  for  a  rider  to  take  advantage  of 
sound  to  avoid  collisions,  that  sound  has  to 
be  louder  than  the  other  sounds  around 
him.  Just  as  I  can  hear  you  in  this  room,  it's 
because  your  sounds  are  louder  than  the 
ambient  sounds  of  the  air  conditioning,  or 
the  rumbling  of  the  audience  present. 

If  it  is,  as  Eire  the  sounds  here,  you  can 
hear  it.  Helmets  do  moderate  or  reduce  the 
sound  somewhat,  but  it  does  it  to  all  sounds. 

Helmets  can  reduce  wind  noise,  which  can 
be  of  significant  lienefit,  and  wind  noise  is  a 
significant  distracter  to  the  driving  task.  So 
on  the  point  of  hearing,  I'd  like  to  say  if  you 
can  hear  it.  you'll  be  able  to  hear  it.  and 
that  helmets  can  reduce  the  wind  noise  that 
will  permit  you  to  hear  some  of  those 
sounds  around  you  that  may  or  may  not 
help  you. 

It's  also  very  important  to  point  out  that 
research  in  motorcycle  accident  causes  has 
not  identified  one  instance  where  hearing 
something  would  have  provided  that  rider 
with  any  kind  of  an  advantage  in  having  to 
deal  with  that  collision  or  avoid  that  colli- 
sion. Simply  put.  if  you  can  hear  the  cause 
of  the  accident  that's  about  to  occur,  it's  too 
late.  A  helmeted  rider  can  hear  more  than 
the  insulated  cars  with  stereos  blaring,  in 
any  case. 

The  important  point  is  that  vision  domi- 
nates the  rider  collision  information  gather- 
ing system.  Most  accidents  that  occur,  occur 
with  situations  that  occur  or  that  develop 
inunediately  in  front  of  the  rider,  which  is 
well  within  their  visual  field.  Which  raises 
the  issue  of  vision. 

Helmets  do  not  restrict  a  rider's  ability  to 
see,  especially  those  situations  most  critical 
to  the  rider  developing  in  front  of  him. 

While  it  is  true  that  helmets  intrude 
slightly  into  the  complete  human  visual 
field,  they  do  so  to  protect  the  head  regions, 
the  vital  face  and  temple  regions,  not  to  do 
anything  other  than  that. 

Senator  Russell.  Question. 

You're  saying  that  the  helmets  do  impair 
peripheral  vision? 

Mr.  Fassnacht.  I'm  saying  that  humans 
have  the  ability  in  their  peripheral  field,  to 
see  a  very  wide  region.  In  some  helmets, 
those  that  meet  approvals,  that  can  be  in 
the  immediate  or  the  far  reaching  of  the  pe- 
ripheral field.  They  can  do  that.  They  do 
that  in  order  to  protect  that  region  of  your 
face  that  is  right  adjacent  to  your  eyes. 

Senator  Russell.  I  thought  we  heard  this 
morning  that  they  are  required  to  not  pro- 
trude beyond  the  4:00  o'clock  area,  which 
would  be  behind  them  in  180  degree  periph- 
eral vision. 

Mr.  Fassnacht.  That's  true,  but  in  terms 
of  the  maximum  or  the  field  that  people  are 
able  to  see.  it  does  extend  quite  wide.  It's 
very  close  to  the  limits  of  human  vision. 

Senator  Russell.  With  some  slight  reduc- 
tion in  peripheral  vision. 

Mr.  Fassnacht.  I  think  a  more  Important 
point,  though,  and  this  is  very  important  to 
the  traffic  safety  issue  relating  to  whether 
or  not  a  helmet  intrudes  into  that  field,  is 
that  they  don't  prevent  the  rider  from 
moving  his  eyes.  You  are  allowed  to  turn 
your  eyes  from  one  side  to  another,  and 


more  importantly,  you  are  allowed  to  turn 
your  head,  as  you  would  in  your  automobile, 
scanning  mirrors,  checking  over  your  shoul- 
der for  other  traffic.  That's  a  task  that's  de- 
manded of  all  of  our  drivers  and  should  not 
be  unexpected  in  a  motorcyclist. 

One  of  the  issues  raised  is  that  of  over- 
heating, and  another  fact  is  that  helmets  do 
not  cause  overheating.  When  it's  uncomfort- 
ably hot  outside,  it's  uncomfortably  hot, 
whether  or  not  you're  wearing  a  helmet, 
riding  a  motorcycle,  or  driving  a  car,  walk- 
ing down  the  street. 

A  recent  study  done  by  Bob  Carpenter  in 
"Road  Rider"  magazine,  a  respected  editor 
who  has  a  great  deal  of— intense  respect  for 
truth  in  motorcycling,  shows  quite  clearly 
that  while  surface  temperatures  on  a  motor- 
cycle helmet  can  get  quite  hot  in  the  hot 
sun,  and  I  quote: 

"Temperatures  inside  a  properly  fitting 
helmet  rarely  rise  more  than  one  or  two  de- 
grees above  normal  body  temperatures." 
And  that  helmet  interior  temperature  tends 
to  stabilize  at  or  near  body  temperature 
even  when  its  colder,  and  it  can  be  much 
colder,  outside.  So  in  most  helmets,  there  is 
a  beneficial  heatrelated  effect.  The  poten- 
tial in  those  helmets  can  moderate  against 
the  potentially  fatal  effects  of  hypothermia, 
whose  early  stages  are  very  much  like  alco- 
hol intoxication. 

We  have  with  us  today  a  video  tape  pro- 
gram prepared  by  Professor  Hurt  and  his  re- 
search staff  at  the  University  of  Southern 
California  as  a  part  of  their  major  research 
study  done  earlier  this  decade.  It  addresses 
the  issues  relating  to  helmet  effectiveness, 
and  it  reviews  specific  case  studies  showing 
similar  situations,  riders  under  similar  con- 
ditions, going  to  their  destinations  and 
being  involved  in  similar  crashes,  one  rider 
being  without  the  benefit  of  a  helmet,  and 
the  other  being  with  the  benefit  of  a 
helmet.  It  identifies  quite  clearly  the  posi- 
tive effect  that  that  has  shown. 

In  the  interests  of  time,  I'm  not  able  to 
show  this  film  to  you.  However,  I  will 
submit  it  to  the  Committee.  I  urge  you  to 
review  this  privately  or  in  your  post-hearing 
considerations. 

I  also  have  with  me  for  your  review  a  Mo- 
torcycle Information  Kit,  published  by  and 
distributed  by  the  Motorcycle  Industry 
Council,  who  we  work  closely  with,  who  inci- 
dentally are  in  favor  of  msuidatory  helmet 
use  laws. 

I'd  like  to  now  turn  this  portion  of  our 
presentation  over  to  our  Director  of  Re- 
search, Mr.  Dave  Clark. 

Senator  Russell.  May  I  Just  ask  a  ques- 
tion? 

Would  you  share  with  us  your  training  in 
statistical  analysis? 

Mr.  Clark.  Certainly. 

I  have  my  Bachelor's  Degree  in  mathe- 
matics, and  my  Master's  Degree  is  in  busi- 
ness atdministration,  and  I  have  an  emphasis 
in  quantitative  methods  and  marketing. 

Senator  Russell.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  is  the  Motorcycle  Safety 
Foundation's  belief  that  there  are  no  signif- 
icant disbenefits  associated  with  helmet  use. 
The  major  USC  study,  "Motorcycle  Acci- 
dents Cause  Factors  and  Identification  of 
Countermeasures",  provides  strong  evidence 
to  this  fact,  and  no  substantial  research  has 
come  to  MSF's  attention  to  the  alternative. 

While  the  research  by  Dr.  J.P.  Goldstein 
attests  that  helmet  use  increases  the  severi- 
ty of  neck  injuries  past  a  critical  impact  ve- 
locity to  the  helmet,  based  upon  my  experi- 
ence and  sUtistical  work,  I  feel  that  the 
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technical  problems  are  so  great  in  this  study 
that  the  results  cannot  be  relied  upon. 
These  technical  problems  include  very  small 
and  incomplete  sample  base,  nonindepen- 
dent  variables,  and  based  upon  comments 
from  Professor  Harry  Hurt,  faulty  equa- 
tions and  definitions  within  the  report. 

Furthermore,  Leonard  Evans  and  Michael 
Prick,  representing  the  General  Motors  Re- 
search Laboratories,  have  reported  major 
problems  in  this  study  within  a  recent 
helmet  effectiveness  study. 

We  have  provided  for  your  review  a  much 
more  detailed  evaluation  of  Dr.  Goldstein's 
study. 
Chairman  Deddeh.  Excuse  me. 
Is  the  art  of  sampling  and  studying  sam- 
ples, and  so  on,  is  that  an  abstract, 
undisputable  science?  Or  could  you  have 
two  studies  coming  to  different  conclusions? 
Is  that  a  possibility? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  think  that  as  far  as  sample 
sizes,  that's  a  pretty  definite  science. 
Chairman  Deddeh.  It's  the  size. 
Mr.  Clark.  Right. 

Chairman  Deddeh.  You  take  100  people 
here,  but  is  it  not  true  that  within  the  sci- 
ence, even  medicine,  that  you  could  have 
two  physicians,  or  three  or  four,  and  they'll 
give  you  two,  three  or  four  different  diag- 
noses of  what  the  problem  is  with  some 
person,  or  finding?  Is  that  not  a  possibility. 
Mr.  Clark.  Well,  perhaps  to  some  extent, 
but  I  think  that,  for  example,  in  this  par- 
ticular situation,  there  is  only  about  50 
sample  sizes  that  they  were  based  upon,  and 
I  think  that  most  statisticians  would  say 
that  that  would  be  a  very,  very  small  exam- 
ple to  make  a  large  involved  study  with. 

Chairman  Deddeh.  Is  it  possible  for  Dr. 
Goldstein  to  take  Professor  Hurt's  findings 
and  say  they  are  flawed?  Is  that  a  possibili- 
ty? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yeah,  I  mean,  it's  possible  that 
they  could  find  limitations  in  it. 
Chairman  Deddeh.  Sure. 
Mr.  Clark.  Siire. 

Chairman  Deddeh.  So  then,  what  I  am 
trying  to  get  from  you  is  that  while  I  re- 
spect what  Dr.  Hurt's  findings  are.  I  have 
no  reason  personally  to  doubt  Goldstein's 
findings,  too,  unless  I  am  biased  in  favor  of 
Hurt,  or  I  am  biased  against  Goldstein. 

Mr.  Fassnacht.  Independent  of  a  bias  for 
the  results,  a  review  of  the  research  by  our 
staff  uncovered  a  considerable  number  of 
methodological  flaws  that  caused  us  great 
concern,  especially  a  study  that  has  this 
kind  of  opportunity  for  impact  that  would 
be  used  for  public  policy  making  purposes. 

I  would  feel  uncomfortable  with  leaving 
you  with  the  notion  that  it's  simply  a 
matter  of  professional  opinion.  There's 
large  numbers  of  very  respectable  research- 
ers now  who  do  not  feel  at  all  comfortable 
with  the  methodology  used  by  Dr.  Goldstein 
in  his  economic  research. 
Senator  Russell.   Are  they  comfortable 

with  Professor  Hurt's 

Mr.  Fassnacht.  Yes,  Indeed.  Recognizing 
that  In  just  about  any  form  of  research  un- 
dertaken, including  today's  research  oppor- 
tunity, that  there  will  be  limitations. 
Chairman  Deddeh.  That's  fair.  Go  ahead. 
Mr.  Clark.  All  right. 

At  this  point,  I'd  like  to  also  provide  you 
statistics  related  to  motorcycle  use  among 
the  states,  and  the  use  and  effectiveness  of 
helmets;  specifically  how  do  accident. 
Injury,  and  fatality  rates  vary  among  states 
with  and  without  helmet  laws.  Can  any  dif- 
ferences among  states  be  attributed  primari- 
ly to  the  existence  or  nonexistence  of  a 
helmet  requirement,  or  are  there  other  fac- 


tors which  also  could  account  for  the  vari- 
ations? 

Based  upon  our  current  reports  from  the 
Motorcycle  Safety  Foundation's  annual 
survey  of  states,  there  were  5,023,780  regis- 
tered motorcycles  in  the  U.S.  in  1986.  And 
based  upon  our  current  information  as  of 
May.  '87,  there  were  19  states,  plus  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  with  full  helmet  laws. 
And  this  applies  to  all  operators,  whether 
they  have  high  risk  or  low  risk,  and  it's  re- 
quired for  both  operators  and  passengers. 

These  19  states,  plus  District  of  Columbia, 
account  for  35  percent  of  the  '86  motorcycle 
registrations.  Also,  there  are  26  states,  in- 
cluding California,  which  have  partial 
helmet  laws,  such  as  for  minors  only.  And 
these  26  states  account  for  53  percent  of 
motorcycle  registrations.  And  finally,  there 
are  5  states  with  no  helmet  laws  at  all,  and 
they  account  for  12  percent  of  the  motorcy- 
cle registrations. 

A  comparison  of  accidents,  fatalities  and 
registrations  for  states  with  full  mandatory 
helmet  laws  versus  states  with  partial  or  no 
helmet  laws  during  1985  and  '86  provides 
some  evidence  as  to  the  effectiveness  of 
helmet  laws.  The  most  important  indication 
of  helmet  law  effectiveness  from  these  sta- 
tistics would  be  fatalities  per  100  accidents. 
In  1986,  fatalities  per  100  accidents  were 
15.7  percent  less  in  helmet  law  states  than 
in  non-helmet  law  states.  In  1985,  fatalities 
per  100  accidents  were  7.6  percent  less  in 
helmet  law  states  than  non-helmet  law 
states. 

Fatalities  per  100  accidents  is  by  far  the 
more  important  indicator  than  some  of  the 
others  that  you  might  use,  such  as  accidents 
per  10,000  registrations  or  fatalities  per 
10,000  registrations,  since  the  primary  help- 
fulness of  a  helmet  is  to  reduce  the  severity 
of  an  accident  once  it  has  occurred,  rather 
than  to  prevent  an  accident  from  occurring. 
There  are  various  other  factors  that  enter 
into  the  comparability  of  statistics  between 
states,  one  being  a  difference  in  reporting 
policiies.  These  include  differing  property 
damage  thresholds,  various  definitions  of 
motorcycles  for  reporting  accidents  and  reg- 
istrations, and  some  estimated  figures  re- 
quired for  states  not  having  the  requested 
statistics. 

Another  important  factor  that  can  enter 
into  differences  in  statistics  includes  differ- 
ing traffic  densities.  If  you  have  different 
traffic  patterns  and  road  conditions,  it  can 
affect  the  likelihood  of  severe  motorcycle 
accidents  between  states  as  well  as  such 
things  as  helmet  laws. 

Due  to  these  additional  factors,  one 
should  not  rely  solely  on  comparisons  be- 
tween state  statistics.  One  should  also  evalu- 
ate the  results  of  many  other  research  stud- 
ies that  are  available  concerning  helmet  ef- 
fectiveness. 

I'd  like  to  bring  to  your  attention  a  few  of 
these  other  studies  that  we  think  are  very 
interesting  and  provide  strong  evidence  as 

to  the  effectiveness 

Chairman  Deddeh.   I've  got  three  more 
witnesses,  and  I've  got  30  minutes. 
Mr.  Clark.  Okay. 

One  is  called  "Helmet  Effectiveness  in 
Preventing  Motorcycle  Driver  and  Passen- 
ger Fatalities",  and  it  was  written  by  Leon- 
ard Evans  and  Michael  Frick  of  the  Operat- 
ing Systems  Research  Department  for  the 
General  Motors  Research  Laboratories.  It 
was  written  on  October  30th,  1986.  And 
they,  in  this  report,  they  found  that  helmet 
effectiveness  in  preventing  fatalities  to  mo- 
torcycle drivers  and  passengers  was  deter- 
mined by  applying  what  they  call  a  double 


pair  comparison  method  to  the  Fatal  Acci- 
dent Reporting  System,  or  the  FARS  data, 
for  1975  through  1984.  Motorcycles  with  a 
driver  and  passengers,  at  least  one  of  whom 
was  killed,  were  used.  The  method  focuses 
on  two  occupants:  a  subject  occupant  and  an 
other  occupant.  The  probabilities  of  a  fatali- 
ty to  the  subject  occupant 

Senator  Russell.  Mr.  Chairman. 
Perhaps  you  could  summarize  the  report 
rather  than  tell  us  the  details  of  how  they 
got  to  it. 
Mr.  Clark.  All  right. 

Chairman  Deddeh.  Most  of  it  has  been 
stated  by  some  other  witnesses  really. 

Senator  Russell.  Yes.  Just  give  us  the 
bottom  line. 
Mr.  Clark.  Okay. 

They  found  that  helmets  are  27,  plus  or 
minus  9,  percent  effective  in  preventing  fa- 
talities to  motorcycle  riders.  Putting  it  a 
little  more  simply,  this  study  indicates  that 
over  one-quarter  of  motorcyclists  killed 
without  wearing  helmets  would  still  be  alive 
had  they  been  wearing  helmets. 

A  second  study  by  the  same  authors,  same 
organization,  is  called,  "Motorcyclist  Fatali- 
ties and  the  Repeal  of  Mandatory  Helmet 
Wearing  Laws."  And  in  their  study,  they 
found  that  after  repeal,  motorcyclist  fatali- 
ties increased  more  in  the  states  which  re- 
pealed their  laws  that  in  those  that  did  not 
in  24  out  of  26  cases,  with  the  average  effect 
being  25  percent,  plus  or  minus  6  percent. 
And  they  concluded  that  the  repeals  of 
mandatory  helmet  wearing  laws  for  motor- 
cyclists were  followed  by  substantial  in- 
creases in  motorcycle  fatalities. 

Furthermore,  we  have  many— there's 
many  other  studies  that  have  been  done  by 
Individuals— many  other  studies  have  been 
done  by  individual  states  providing  evidence 
as  far  as  the  effectiveness  of  helmet  laws. 
Examples  are  Arizona,  Minnesota  and  Wis- 
consin concerning  the  effects  of  the  repeal 
of  helmet  laws  in  their  states,  and  Louisiana 
concerning  the  effect  of  re-enactment  of  the 
helmet  law. 

Chairman  Deddeh.  Mr.  Ouellet  gave  us 
that  information. 

Do  you  have  something  new  to  add,  be- 
cause this  is  all  in  this  report. 

Mr.  Fassnacht.  We  just  have  one  area 
concerning  the  ability  of  helmets  to  meet 
federal  impact  standards,  if  that's  of  inter- 
est. 

We  can  skip  to  that 

Mr.  Clark.  All  right,  fine. 
I'd  like  to  provide  a  few  results  from  the 
Hurt  Report  as  far  as  the  ability  of  helmets 

to  meet 

Mr.  Fassnacht.  I  siispect  you've  got  that 
from  Jim  Ouellet. 

Mr.  Clark.  All  right,  then  we'll  go  on  to 
the  last  part,  which  has  to  do  with  the  low 
cost  versus  more  expensive  models. 

Based  upon  an  interview  of  Dr.  Jim 
Newman,  who  has  done  extensive  helmet 
testing  for  the  Bio  engineering  firm.  Bio  Ki- 
netics and  Associates,  in  Ctmada,  there  is 
very  little  difference  in  helmets  in  their  pro- 
tection abilities.  In  fact,  on  a  1-10  scale,  he 
rated  the  cheapest  helmet  at  8,  and  the 
most  expensive  at  9. 

Furthermore,  similar  views  were  ex- 
pressed by  Jim  Ouellet  and  Dave  Thom  of 
the  use  Traffic  Safety  Center. 

Chairman  Deddeh.  We've  heard  that 
before. 

Mr.  Fassnacht.  We  have  summaries  of  the 
research  cited  in  our  presentation,  and  I'm 
prepared  for  a  review  by  the  Senators. 

Chairman  Deddeh.  We'll  take  them  as 
part  of  the  record. 
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Senator  Rnssau.  Are  you  leaving  the 
videotape? 

Mr.  Passnacht.  Yes,  we  are. 

Chairman  Dkddeh.  Thanli  you,  gentleman, 
very  much.  Whatever  documents  you  have, 
you  leave  them  with  us  for  the  record. 
Thank  you. 


UMl 


By    Mr.    DURENBERGER    (for 
himself,  Mr.  Burdick,  and  Mrs. 
Kassebaum): 
SJ.  Res.  131.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate November  1989  as  "National  Di- 
abetes Month";  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HATIONAL  DIABETES  MONTH 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  pleased  to  introduce  today 
with  my  colleague  Senator  Burdick. 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  131  to  desig- 
nate November  1989  as  "National  Dia- 
betes Month." 

Since  1982,  a  joint  resolution  declar- 
ing November  as  "National  Diabetes 
Month"  has  been  passed  by  Congress 
and  signed  into  law  by  the  President.  I 
have  had  the  privilege  of  sponsoring 
this  resolution  for  6  of  the  last  7  years. 
Thanks  to  the  dedication  and  support 
of  the  American  Diabetes  Association 
and  its  State  affiliates,  which  use  this 
resolution  to  help  focus  public  atten- 
tion on  the  significance  of  diabetes  re- 
search and  education,  we  have  been 
able  to  help  spread  an  important  mes- 
sage about  diabetes  throughout  the 
Nation. 

Approximately  11  million  people  in 
America  have  diabetes,  and  many 
others  have  been  touched  by  a  family 
member,  neighbor,  or  friend  who  has 
the  disease.  Only  6  million  of  those  1 1 
million  Americans  know  they  have  the 
disease,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  the 
National  Diabetes  Month  resolution  is 
so  important.  These  individuals  must 
be  identified  and  given  the  health  care 
they  need. 

Diabetes  cost  the  United  States  $20.4 
billion  annually  in  direct  and  indirect 
medical  expenses,  disability  payments, 
lost  productivity,  and  absenteeism.  It 
is  a  leading  cause  of  death  in  this 
country  and  the  leading  cause  of  new 
blindness  in  which  over  5,000  people 
go  blind  every  year.  In  addition,  diabe- 
tes is  the  primary  cause  of  nontrauma- 
tic foot  and  leg  amputations,  as  well  as 
kidney  disease. 

Minorities— especially  native  Ameri- 
cans, Hispanic  Americans,  and  black 
Americans— face  an  increased  risk  of 
diabetes.  For  example,  nearly  50  per- 
cent of  the  population  in  some  Pima 
Indian  tribes  have  the  disease.  Diabe- 
tes is  one-third  more  prevalent  in  the 
black  population  than  in  the  general 
population. 

However,  we  can  improve  these  sta- 
tistics and  reduce  the  human  and  eco- 
nomic cost  of  diabetes.  How?  Diabetes 
is  unique  among  chronic  diseases  and 
disorders  in  that  careful  self-monitor- 
ing by  the  patient  with  diabetes  can 
avoid  the  development  of  some  of  the 
most    serious    complications.    Proper 


diet,  exercise,  and  medication  are  es- 
sential to  minimize  these  complica- 
tions through  the  active  and  informed 
participation  of  the  patient  with  dia- 
betes. 

As  you  may  know,  one  of  the  leading 
State  affiliates  of  the  American  Diabe- 
tes Association  is  located  in  my  home 
State  of  Minnesota.  Through  their 
work,  I  have  seen  what  a  State  affili- 
ate can  do  for  people  with  diabetes  by 
fostering  public  awareness  and  educa- 
tion. Three  Minnesota  institutions— 
the  University  of  Minnesota,  the  Mayo 
Clinic,  and  the  International  Diabetes 
Center— are  leading  centers  for  diabe- 
tes research.  I  am  very  proud  that  the 
ADA  Minnesota  affiliate  and  these 
three  research  facilities  have  contrib- 
uted so  much  to  the  Nation  and  the 
State  in  the  field  of  diabetes  research. 

The  National  Diabetes  Month  reso- 
lution can  help  increase  public  aware- 
ness and  understanding  of  diabetes. 
This  in  turn  can  increase  public  sup- 
port for  diabetes  research,  help  devel- 
op better  methods  of  diagnosing  and 
treating  the  disease,  and  help  the  6 
million  undiagnosed  people  with  dia- 
betes in  this  country  seek  the  proper 
medical  attention  they  so  urgently 
need. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  important  resolution.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  joint  resolution  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  131 

Whereas  diabetes  is  a  leading  cause  of 
death  by  disease  in  the  United  States; 

Whereas  diabetes  affects  over  11  million 
Americans,  of  whom  almost  6,000,000  are 
not  aware  of  their  illness; 

Whereas  diabetes  costs  the  Nation 
)20,400,00O,0O0  annually  in  health  care 
costs,  disability  payments,  and  increased 
mortality  due  to  diabetes; 

Whereas  up  to  85  percent  of  all  cases  of 
nonlnsulin  dependent  diabetes  may  be  pre- 
vented through  greater  public  understand- 
ing, awareness,  and  education; 

Whereas  diabetes  is  particularly  prevalent 
among  Black  Americans,  Hispanic  Ameri- 
cans, Native  Americans,  and  women;  and 

Whereas  diabetes  is  a  leading  cause  of  new 
blindness,  kidney  disease,  heart  disease, 
strokes,  birth  defects,  and  foot  and  leg  am- 
putations, all  of  which  can  be  reduced  by 
better  public  understanding  and  awareness 
of  diabetes;  now,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Hoxiae  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  that  the  month  of 
November  1989  is  designated  as  "National 
Diabetes  Month."  The  President  is  author- 
ized and  requested  to  issue  a  proclamation 
calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  observe  that  month  with  appropriate 
ceremonies  and  activities.* 


By  Mr.  SASSER  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Stevens,  and  Mr.  Wilson): 
S.J.  Res.  132.  Joint  resolution  desig- 
nating September  1  through  30,  1989, 
as  "National  Alcohol  and  Drug  Treat- 


ment Month";  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

NATIONAL  ALCOHOL  AND  DRUG  TREATMENT 
MONTH 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  a  joint  resolution 
designating  the  month  of  September 
1989  as  "National  Alcohol  and  Drug 
Treatment  Month."  This  joint  resolu- 
tion is  cosponsored  by  my  colleagues 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Stevens],  Florida 
[Mr.  Graham],  and  California  [Mr. 
Wilson]. 

The  designation  of  this  special 
month  will  encourage  a  focus  on  the 
positive  contributions  alcohol  and 
other  drug  abuse  treatment  services 
provide  in  assisting  those  suffering 
from  alcoholism  and  other  drug  addic- 
tion to  recover  and  rebuild  their  lives. 
Treatment  serves  as  the  bridge  from 
dependence  to  independence  from  al- 
cohol and  other  drugs. 

Because  alcohol  and  other  drug 
abuse  are  complex  problems  involving 
biological,  psychological,  and  social 
factors,  a  variety  of  approaches  are 
needed  to  break  their  grip  on  our  soci- 
ety. Aggressive  law  enforcement  can 
limit  the  availability  of  illicit  drugs. 
Workplace  programs  and  drug  testing 
can  motivate  occasional  users  who 
have  not  responded  to  other  approach- 
es. A  national  alcohol  and  drug  abuse 
strategy  can  control  the  impact  on  so- 
ciety of  these  severe  cases  and  reduce 
the  demand  for  illicit  drugs. 

Dependence  on  alcohol  or  other 
drugs  is  a  chronic  disease.  A  1985  Na- 
tional Household  Survey  on  Drug 
Abuse  showed  that  approximately  23 
million  Americans  currently  use  illicit 
drugs.  Of  these,  more  than  6.5  million 
people  are  severely  dependent  on 
heroin,  other  opiates,  amphetamines, 
and  cocaine.  The  majority  of  these 
persons  cease  to  function  in  legitimate 
social  roles  and  often  engage  in  crimi- 
nal behavior  as  part  of  their  drug- 
using  lifestyle.  This  group  accounts 
for  the  bulk  of  the  social  and  econom- 
ic problems  commonly  associated  with 
drug  abuse  and  provides  a  continuing 
market  for  the  illicit  drug  distribution 
system. 

In  addition,  more  than  one-third  of 
U.S.  families  are  affected  by  alcohol- 
ism and  an  estimated  10  million  Amer- 
icans are  problem  drinkers  or  alcohol- 
ics. And  alcohol  abuse  during  pregnan- 
cy is  one  of  the  leading  causes  of 
mental  retardation  in  infants  and  is 
the  only  preventable  cause. 

Acquired  Immunodeficiency  Syn- 
drome [AIDS]  has  added  a  new  urgen- 
cy to  the  need  to  address  the  Nation's 
critical  intravenous  [IV]  drug  abuse 
problems.  Because  shared  needles  can 
transmit  the  AIDS  virus,  IV  drug  users 
constitute  a  growing  percentage  of  the 
pediatric  AIDS  cases  are  related  to  IV 
drug  use  by  one  or  both  parents  of  the 
infant.  Drug  abuse  treatment  can 
reduce  the  rate  of  spread  of  AIDS  to 
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minimize  the  tragedy  of  lives  lost  and 
the  immense  national  economic  costs. 

Alcohol  and  other  drug  abuse  treat- 
ment provides  an  effective  means 
toward  independence  from  substance 
dependence  and  is  a  necessary  element 
in  solving  the  problems  associated 
with  drug  and  alcohol  abuse.  Treat- 
ment can  reduce  criminality,  as  well  as 
increase  stable  employment,  progress 
in  schools,  healthy  relationships, 
higher  self-esteem  and  overall  im- 
provement in  general  health. 

A   broad   coalition   of   constituency 
groups  in  the  alcohol  and  drug  field 
are  urging  the  support  of  National  Al- 
cohol and  Drug  Treatment  Month. 
List  of  Groups 
Alcohol  and  Drug  Problems  Association  of 
America. 
American  Academy  of  Pediatrics. 
American  Council  for  Drug  Education. 
American  Medical  Society  on  Alcoholism 
and  Other  Treatment  Dependencies. 
American  Hospital  Association. 
American  Psychological  Association. 
American  Public  Health  Association. 
Americans  for  Substance  Abuse  Preven- 
tion and  Treatment . 
American  Youth  Worlc  Center. 
Association  of  Labor-Management  Admin- 
istrators and  Consultants  on  Alcoholism. 
Center  for  Science  in  the  Public  Interest. 
Children  of  Alcoholics  Foundation,  Inc. 
Committee  on  Problems  of  Drug  Depend- 
ence. 

Families    in    Action    Drug    Information 
Center. 

Health  and  Medical  Council  of  Washing- 
ton. 
Legal  Action  Center. 

National  Association  of  Alcohol  and  Drug 
Abuse  Counselors. 

National  Association  of  Addiction  Treat- 
ment Providers. 

National  Association  of  Black  Substance 
Abuse  Workers.  Inc. 

National  Association  of  State  Alcohol  and 
Drug  Abuse  Directors. 
National  Black  Alcoholism  Council. 
National  Council  on  Alcoholism. 
Northeast  Methadone  Coalition. 
Therapeutic    Communities    of    America, 
Inc. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  National  Alcohol  and  Drug 
Treatment  Month  and  help  call  atten- 
tion to  the  positive  contributions  that 
substance  abuse  treatment  can  make 
to  our  Nation's  efforts  to  decrease  the 
demand  for  drug  and  alcohol.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
the  joint  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  132 
Whereas  alcohol  and  other  drug  abuse 
and  dependence  are  major  public  health 
problems  that  are  preventable  and  treat- 
able; 

Whereas  the  economic  costs  to  society  of 
alcohol  and  drug  abuse  in  1983  alone  were 
over  $176,000,000,000; 

Whereas  alcohol  and  drug  abuse  treat- 
ment provides  an  effective  means  toward  in- 
dependence from  substance  dependence  and 
is  a  necessary  element  In  solving  the  prob- 


lems associated  with  alcohol  and  other  drug 
abuse: 

Whereas  more  than  one-third  of  the  fami- 
lies of  the  Nation  are  affected  by  alcoholism 
and  an  estimated  10.000,000  Americans  are 
problem  drinkers  or  alcoholics; 

Whereas  alcohol  abuse  during  pregnancy 
is  one  of  the  leading  causes  in  the  Nation  of 
mental  retardation  in  infants  and  is  the 
only  preventable  cause; 

Whereas  over  70  percent  of  the  pediatric 
acquired  immunodeficiency  syndrome  cases 
are  related  to  intravenous  drug  use  by  one 
or  both  parents  of  the  infant; 

Whereas  drug  abuse  treatment  is  an  effec- 
tive way  of  preventing  the  spread  of  AIDS 
among  intravenous  drug  abusers; 

Whereas  alcoholism  and  drug  dependence 
are  illnesses  requiring  prevention,  treat- 
ment, and  rehabilitation  through  the  assist- 
ance and  cooperation  of  a  broad  range  of 
Federal,  State,  and  local  health,  law  en- 
forcement, and  social  service  agencies,  fami- 
lies, employers,  employees,  and  organiza- 
tions concerned  about  alcohol  and  other 
drug  abuse;  and 

Whereas  despite  our  national  policy  goal 
of  making  treatment  available  to  all  who  re- 
quest it,  the  existence  of  waiting  lists  high- 
lights the  need  to  increase  the  availability 
and  quality  of  alcohol  and  other  drug  treat- 
ment services:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  September  1 
through  30,  1989  is  designated  "National  Al- 
cohol and  Drug  Treatment  Month",  and  the 
President  is  authorized  and  requested  to 
issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  observe  that  month 
with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities.* 

By  Mr.  SPECTER  (for  himself 
and  Ms.  Mikulski): 
S.J.  Res.  133.  Joint  resolution  desig- 
nating October  1989  as  "National  Do- 
mestic Violence  Awareness  Month";  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

NATIONAL  DOMESTIC  VIOLENCE  AWARENESS 
MONTH 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  a  joint  resolution  to 
designate  October  1989  as  "National 
Domestic  Violence  Awareness  Month." 
This  resolution  is  the  successor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  371,  which  I 
introduced  in  the  100th  Congress.  I  am 
joined  in  this  effort  by  my  colleague 
from  Maryland,  Senator  Mikulski. 

According  to  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Justice,  95  percent  of  all  assaults  on 
spouses  or  ex-spouses  from  1973  to 
1977  were  committed  by  males.  In 
1984.  U.S.  Surgeon  General  C.  Everett 
Koop  reported  that  domestic  violence 
is  the  single  largest  cause  of  injury  to 
women  in  the  United  States. 

Domestic  violence  affects  urban  and 
rural  women  of  all  racial,  social,  reli- 
gious, ethnic,  and  economic  groups, 
and  of  all  ages,  physical  abilities,  and 
lifestyles.  Therefore,  it  is  fitting  that 
we  focus  attention  on  the  growing  na- 
tional tragedy  of  domestic  violence, 
and  demonstrate  our  support  for  those 
individuals  and  organizations  working 
to  address  it. 

Mr.  President,  the  incidence  of  do- 
mestic violence  nationwide  is  stagger- 
ing. According  to  the  National  Coali- 


tion Against  Domestic  Violence,  over 
50  percent  of  all  msuried  women  expe- 
rience some  form  of  physical  abuse  in 
their  relationships.  But  the  violence 
does  not  end  there.  A  1984  independ- 
ent study  by  Ms.  Lenore  Walker, 
author  of  "The  Battered  Woman  Syn- 
drome," found  that  53  percent  of  abu- 
sive husbands  beat  their  children  as 
well  as  their  wives,  and  that  this  vio- 
lence is  frequently  repeated.  During 
1986,  the  National  Coalition  members 
provided  shelter  to  more  than  311,000 
women  and  children  from  their  unsafe 
homes. 

In  my  own  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
the  incidence  of  domestic  violence  is 
especially  acute.  Between  July  1987 
and  June  1988,  hotlines  throughout 
the  Commonwealth  handled  128,362 
abuse-related  calls.  The  Pennsylvania 
Coalition  Against  Domestic  Violence, 
headquartered  in  Harrisburg,  PA,  op- 
erates 39  shelters,  8  counseling  centers 
and  safehomes,  and  12  hotlines 
throughout  the  Commonwealth.  The 
Pennsylvania  Coalition  reports  that 
during  their  1987-88  fiscal  year  these 
facilities  provided  services  to  63,197 
persons,  51,239  of  whom  were  victims 
of  domestic  abuse.  The  coalition  mem- 
bers also  provided  396,629  hours  of 
counseling  to  victims  and  their  chil- 
dren, and  147,424  shelter  days  to 
17,409  battered  individuals. 

Statistics  show  that  there  is  a  grow- 
ing need  for  such  fawiilities.  The  Penn- 
sylvania Coalition  reported  an  11 -per- 
cent increase  in  the  number  of  shelter 
recipients  and  a  7.9-percent  increase  in 
the  number  of  counseling  recipients 
during  the  1987-88  fiscal  year.  The 
total  number  of  victims  seeking  aid  is 
expected  to  continue  to  increase.  To 
address  this  need,  the  coalition  plans 
to  open  three  new  shelters  to  serve  Al- 
legheny, Butler,  and  Huntingdon 
Counties  in  Pennsylvania. 

Unfortunately,  despite  these  exten- 
sive efforts,  existing  shelters  are  as  yet 
unable  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  the  vic- 
tims. The  Pennsylvania  Coalition  re- 
ported that  in  fiscal  year  1987-88, 
shelters  were  forced  to  turn  away 
8,639  women  and  children— an  increase 
of  19.5  percent  over  the  previous 
year's  rejection  rate.  According  to  na- 
tional statistics  provided  by  the  Na- 
tional Coalition  Against  Domestic  Vio- 
lence, for  every  woman  sheltered,  two 
women  in  need  of  shelter  must  be 
turned  away  due  to  lack  of  space. 

Mr.  President,  I  long  have  been  con- 
cerned about  the  devastating  effects  of 
domestic  violence  on  American  fami- 
lies. As  the  former  district  attorney  of 
Philadelphia.  I  have  witnessed  first- 
hand the  tragic  consequences  of  do- 
mestic abuse  cases.  Accordingly,  I  com- 
mend the  efforts  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Coalition  Against  Domestic  Violence, 
the  National  Coalition  Against  Domes- 
tic Violence,  the  National  Network  for 
Victims  of  Sexual  Assault,  and  similar 
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organizations  that  take  such  an  active 
role  in  combating  domestic  abuse. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  joint  resolution  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RccoRO.  as  follows: 
S.J.  Rks.  133 

Whereas  it  is  estimated  that  a  woman  is 
battered  every  fifteen  seconds  in  America: 

Whereas  domestic  violence  is  the  single 
largest  cause  of  injury  to  women  in  the 
United  States,  affecting  three  million  to 
four  million  women; 

Whereas  urban  and  rural  women  of  all 
racial,  social,  religious,  ethnic,  and  economic 
groups,  and  of  all  ages,  physical  abilities, 
and  lifestyles  are  affected  by  domestic  vio- 
lence; 

Whereas  30  per  centum  of  female  homi- 
cide victims  in  1986  were  killed  by  their  hus- 
bands or  boyfriends; 

Whereas  one-third  of  the  domestic  vio- 
lence incidents  involve  felonies,  specifically, 
rape,  robbery,  and  aggravated  assault: 

Whereas  in  50  per  centum  of  families 
where  the  wife  is  being  abused,  the  children 
of  that  family  are  also  abused; 

Whereas  some  Individuals  in  our  law  en- 
forcement and  judicial  systems  continue  to 
think  of  spousal  abuse  as  a  "private"  matter 
and  are  hesitant  to  intervene  and  treat  do- 
mestic assault  as  a  crime; 

Whereas  In  1986,  over  three  hundred  and 
eleven  thousand  women,  plus  their  children, 
were  provided  emergency  shelter  in  domes- 
tic violence  shelters  and  safehomes  and  the 
number  of  women  and  children  that  were 
sheltered  by  domestic  violence  programs  in- 
creased by  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  be- 
tween 1983  and  1986; 

Whereas  for  every  one  woman  sheltered 
nationwide,  two  women  in  need  of  shelter 
may  be  turned  away  due  to  a  lack  of  shelter 
space: 

Whereas  the  nationwide  efforts  to  help 
the  victims  of  domestic  violence  need  to  be 
coordinated; 

Whereas  there  is  a  need  to  Increase  the 
public  awareness  and  understanding  of  do- 
mestic violence  and  the  needs  of  battered 
women  and  their  children;  and 

Whereas  the  dedication  and  successes  of 
those  working  to  end  domestic  violence  and 
the  strength  of  the  survivors  of  domestic  vi- 
olence should  be  recognized:  Now,  therefore, 
belt 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  October  1989  is 
designated  as  "National  Domestic  Violence 
Awareness  Month".  The  President  is  au- 
thorized and  requested  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tion calling  on  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  observe  this  month  by  becoming 
more  aware  of  the  tragedy  of  domestic  vio- 
lence, supporting  those  who  are  working  to 
end  domestic  violence,  and  participating  in 
other  appropriate  efforts. 


UMI 


By  Mr.  LEAHY: 
S.J.  Res.  134.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  week  of  October  1,  1989, 
through  October  7,  1989,  as  "National 
Disability  Awareness  Week";  to  the 
Coounlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HATIOIlia  DISABUJTT  AWAKKmSS  WEEK 

•  Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  today  a  joint  reso- 
lution designating  the  week  of  October 


1,  1989  as  National  Disability  Aware- 
ness Week. 

In  its  1986  report,  "Toward  Inde- 
pendence," the  National  Council  on 
Disability  wrote: 

People  with  disabilities  have  been  saying 
for  years  that  their  major  obstacles  are  not 
inherent  in  their  disabilities,  but  arise  from 
barriers  that  have  been  imposed  externally 
and  unnecessarily. 

These  barriers  are  forms  of  discrimi- 
nation—in employment,  housing, 
public  accommodations,  public  serv- 
ices, transportation,  and  communica- 
tion. 

Last  week,  I  joined  32  other  Sena- 
tors in  sponsoring  the  Americans  with 
Disabilities  Act.  The  purpose  of  this 
historic  legislation  is  to  provide  a  clear 
and  comprehensive  mandate  for  the 
elimination  of  discrimination  against 
persons  with  disabilities.  Much  of  the 
work  of  the  bill  comes  out  of  the  Na- 
tional Council's  report  which  recom- 
mended the  legislation  we  introduced. 

We  can  change  the  law— and  it  is  my 
hope  that  we  will  pass  the  Americans 
with  Disabilities  Act  this  Congress- 
hut  we  also  must  change  the  attitudes, 
the  fear  and  misunderstanding  that 
are  so  often  the  roots  of  discrimina- 
tion. That  is  what  my  resolution  seeks 
to  do. 

I  want  America's  37  million  citizens 
with  disabilities  to  be  recognized  for 
their  abilities,  not  their  disabilities. 
Every  October,  the  Vermont  Associa- 
tion of  Business  Industry  and  Reha- 
bilitation tVABIR],  coordinates  a  Ver- 
mont disability  awareness  day  confer- 
ence which  does  just  this.  The  confer- 
ence educates  employers  on  how  to 
hire,  provide  access  and  acconmiodate 
people  with  disabilities.  Exhibitors  dis- 
play equipment  and  provide  informa- 
tion valuable  not  only  for  hiring,  but 
also  for  retraining  employees  who 
become  disabled.  I  am  proud  to  be  an 
honorary  chairperson  of  the  Vermont 
Disability  Awareness  Conference  be- 
cause it  helps  change  people's  atti- 
tudes about  disabilities,  and  more  spe- 
cifically, it  helps  to  remove  the  bar- 
riers that  prevent  persons  with  disabil- 
ities from  entering  the  workforce. 

America's  37  million  citizens  with 
disabilities  deserve  an  equal  opportu- 
nity to  fully  participate  in  and  contrib- 
ute to  this  society.  I  hope  you  will  join 
me  in  recognizing  these  rights  by  co- 
sponsoring  this  important  resolution. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  the  text  of  the  joint  resolu- 
tion to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.J.  Res.  134 

Whereas  37  million  individuals  in  the 
United  SUtes  have  disabilities  (such  individ- 
uals are  hereinafter  referred  to  as  "Ameri- 
cans with  disabilities"),  and  over  25  percent 
of  Americans  with  disabilities  have  more 
than  one  disability; 


Whereas  one  out  of  every  twelve  Individ- 
uals in  the  United  States  copes  with  some 
form  of  disability; 

Whereas  although  nearly  three  out  of 
every  four  individuals  without  a  disability  in 
the  United  States  have  at  least  a  high- 
school  education,  the  rate  for  Americans 
with  disabilities  is  Just  slightly  more  than 
one  in  every  two; 

Whereas  an  American  with  a  disability  is 
two  and  one-half  times  as  likely  to  have  an 
income  that  falls  below  the  poverty  line 
than  is  a  nondisabled  individual  in  the 
United  States; 

Whereas  the  population  of  Americans 
with  disabilities  will  increase  dramatically 
over  the  next  two  decades  as  the  ability  of 
science  of  medical  technology  to  prolong 
human  life  continually  improves; 

Whereas  disabilities  increasingly  affect 
the  people  of  the  United  States; 

Whereas  one  working-age  black  American 
in  every  seven  has  a  disability; 

Whereas  31  million  individuals  in  the 
United  States  have  some  form  of  activity 
limitation; 

Whereas  8.2  million  individuals  in  the 
United  States  have  a  visual  impairment; 

Whereas  17  mUIion  individuals  in  the 
United  States  have  a  hearing  impairment: 

Whereas  18.4  million  individuals  in  the 
United  States  have  an  orthopedic  disability; 

Whereas  4.2  percent  of  all  children  under 
the  age  of  21  in  the  United  States  have  a 
chronic  activity  limitation: 

Whereas  3  percent  of  all  school-aged  chil- 
dren in  the  tlnited  States  have  a  learning 
disability; 

Whereas  50,000  school-aged  children 
under  the  age  of  18  in  the  United  States 
have  an  emotional  or  behavioral  disability: 

Whereas  5  percent  of  American  school- 
aged  children  in  the  United  States  have 
speech  and  language  disabilities; 

Whereas  most  Americans  with  disabilities 
recognize  that  Federal  laws  passed  since  the 
late  1960's  have  helped  to  give  better  oppor- 
tunities to  Americans  with  disabilities: 

Whereas  most  Americans  with  disabilities 
strongly  endorse  efforts  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  enhance  the  lives  of  persons 
with  disabilities: 

Whereas  most  Americans  with  disabilities 
are  not  alone  in  t>elieving  that  individuals 
with  disabilities  should  be  protected  by  law 
from  discrimination;  and 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  United  States 
can  express  their  concern  for  all  Americans 
with  disabilities  by  recognizing  such  Ameri- 
cans' right  to  participate  as  integral  mem- 
bers of  our  society:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  week  of 
October  1,  1989,  through  October  7,  1989,  is 
designated  as  "National  Disability  Aware- 
ness Week",  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  authorized  and  requested  to 
issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  observe  that  week 
with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities.* 


By  Mr.  PELL  (for  himself.  Mrs. 
Kassebaum,  and  Mr.  Gore): 
S.J.  Res.  135.  Joint  resolution  to  es- 
tablish   a    National    Conmiission    on 
Human  Resource  Development;  placed 
on  the  Calendar. 

NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON  HXTMAN  RESOintCE 
DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  today  I  in- 
troduce   on   behalf    of    myself.    Mrs. 
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<  RESOURCE 


Kassebaum,  and  Mr.  Gore  a  joint  reso- 
lution to  establish  a  National  Commis- 
sion on  Human  Resource  Develop- 
ment. 

This  measure  originally  was  intro- 
duced in  the  100th  Congress  as  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  368.  and  hearings 
were  held  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Education,  Arts  and  Humanities  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. There  are  slight  but  impor- 
tant changes  between  this  measure 
and  Senate  Joint  Resolution  368.  One 
of  these  changes  reflects  the  interest 
shown  in  the  Commission  and  its  char- 
ter by  the  academic  community  and 
industry.  We  were  asked  to  create  a  ve- 
hicle by  which  these  two  groups  could 
formally  associate  themselves  with  the 
Commission  and  make  a  direct  contri- 
bution to  its  activities.  An  Academic 
and  Industry  Advisory  Council  has 
been  added  to  provide  that  opportuni- 
ty- .       . 

The  purpose  of  this  Commission  is 

straightforward  and  in  my  view  highly 
important.  It  is  intended  that  the 
Commission  go  to  the  American  public 
in  a  series  of  regional  meetings.  By  the 
use  of  surveys  and  open  direct  dialog, 
the  Commission  will  ask  what  order  to 
function  at  the  upper  limits  of  the  ca- 
pability that  is  each  individual's  by 
birthright.  The  Commission  will  solicit 
views  from  the  public  on  the  role  of 
the  individual,  family,  community  and 
goverrmient  in  researching  and  imple- 
menting techniques  designed  to  in- 
crease fulfillment  of  human  potential. 
It  assumes  that  it  is  a  normal  aspira- 
tion of  all  citizens  to  more  completely 
realize  their  full  human  potential.  It  is 
accurate  to  say  that  the  real  health 
and  wealth  of  our  Nation  is  in  the  re- 
alized potential  of  its  citizens. 

There  have  been  exciting  scientific 
findings  in  regard  to  the  extent  of 
hiunan  potential.  For  example,  there 
are  findings  concerning  the  role  that 
the  mind  can  play  in  influencing  the 
body's  immune  system.  We  are  ap- 
proaching the  point  at  which  doctors 
and  patients  alike  need  to  know  if 
there  is  a  practical  role  the  patient 
can  play  in  this  regard.  I  don't  know 
what  the  proposed  Commission  will 
find,  but  even  the  most  modest  in- 
creases in  creativity  and  health  can 
have  large  social  and  economic  impact. 

I  suggest  that  every  problem  our 
Nation  and  the  world  faces  will  yield 
to  solutions  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
number  of  citizens  who  are  actively 
seeking  to  achieve  personal  excellence, 
and  believe  that  the  techniques  for  at- 
taining fuller  potential  can  be  identi- 
fied. 

It  is  a  modest  step  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  establish  this  Commis- 
sion. No  appropriated  funds  are  being 
requested.  The  Commission  is  charged 
to  raise  its  own  operating  funds  from 
private  and  foimdation  resources. 

The  Commission  I  propose  would  be 
composed  of  25  commissioners  to  be 


appointed  by  the  President  and  the 
Congress.  The  measure  calls  for  citi- 
zens with  specific  training  and  experi- 
ences, and  as  far  as  practicable  would 
reflect  the  ratio  of  women  and  men 
and  the  diversity  of  the  population  of 
the  United  States.  They  will  range  in 
age  from  high  school  students  to  the 
retired  community. 

The  legislation  acknowledges  the 
belief  that  it  is  a  shared  responsibility 
of  the  individual,  the  family,  the  com- 
munity and  the  Nation  to  provide 
knowledge,  and  opportunity  to  in- 
crease personal  excellence  and  to  ful- 
fill human  potential. 

The  Commission  will  seek  out  practi- 
cal, proven  techniques  to  improve 
human  performance.  With  expert  sci- 
entific advice,  it  will  recommend  a  re- 
search agenda  to  investigate  promising 
but  unproven  techniques. 

The  life  of  the  Commission  will  be  2 
years.  One  of  the  responsibilities  of 
the  Commission  will  be  to  communi- 
cate with  State  governments  on  the 
advisability  of  establishing  State  Com- 
missions on  Human  Resource  Develop- 
ment. It  is  anticipated  that  implemen- 
tation of  the  findings  and  recommen- 
dations of  the  Commission  will  extend 
for  many  years  beyond  the  life  of  the 
National  Commission,  and  that  the 
primary  focus  of  this  activity  properly 
is  at  the  level  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  of  the  individual. 

The  drafting  of  this  legislation  has 
been  influenced  from  many  sectors.  In 
January  1987,  a  meeting  was  held  with 
Dr.  William  Graham,  Science  Advisor 
to  President  Reagan,  on  the  subject  of 
a  possible  F»residential  Commission  on 
Himian  Potential.  A  series  of  follow-on 
staff  meetings  were  helpful  in  develop- 
ing ideas  on  such  a  Commission.  In  Oc- 
tober 1987,  Stephan  Schwartz,  author, 
founder  and  president  of  the  Mobius 
Society,  and  Richard  Gimther,  Cali- 
fornia business  man  and  philanthro- 
pist, provided  a  10-page  statement  on 
the  subject  that  had  been  compiled 
from  a  series  of  meetings  over  6 
months  with  23  highly  qualified  indi- 
viduals who  gave  their  reasons  why  it 
was  timely  to  establish  such  a  Com- 
mission. Additionally,  as  word  of  the 
Commission  legislation  spread,  I  have 
received  highly  supportive  mail  on  the 
subject.  It  appears  that  citizen  support 
groups  for  activity  of  the  Commission 
are  quietly  and  spontaneously  form- 
ing. 

The  measure  calls  for  the  Contunis- 
sion  to  communicate  through  appro- 
priate channels  with  foreign  govern- 
ments about  the  establishment  of 
counterpart  Commissions  in  anticipa- 
tion of  international  sharing  of  ideas 
and  findings  on  techniques  designed  to 
increase  fulfillment  of  human  poten- 
tial. There  are  global  problems  in 
which  the  United  States  should 
assume  its  fair  share,  but  only  its  fair 
share,  of  the  responsibility  to  find  so- 
lutions. 


The  best  ideas  from  citizens  of  all 
the  nations— individuals  functioning  at 
peak  performance  as  teachers,  labor- 
ers, scientists,  managers,  all  walks  of 
life— will  be  required.  This  is  the 
charge  to  the  work  of  the  Commission, 
this  is  my  hope  for  the  Commission. 

The  Commission  will  have  to  work 
hard  to  deliver  on  its  responsibilities, 
but  its  work  will  be  a  very  important 
first  step,  an  investment,  in  assisting 
every  individual  who  wants  to,  to  give 
back  to  his  family,  her  commimity,  his 
nation,  her  world,  the  fruits  of  minds 
and  bodies  operating  at  the  highest 
potential.  This  is  the  way  that  prob- 
lems will  be  solved,  people  functioning 
at  their  fullest  potential  in  an  interde- 
pendent world. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  joint  resolution  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  135 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Hotise  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  resolution  may  be  cited  as  the  "Na- 
tional Commission  on  Human  Resource  De- 
velopment Act". 

SEC.  2.  FINDINGS. 

The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  health  and  wealth  of  the  Nation  is 
in  the  realized  potential  of  its  citizens: 

(2)  it  is  a  normal  aspiration  of  all  citizens 
to  more  fully  achieve  their  potential  in 
body,  mind,  and  spirit: 

(3)  techniques  for  attaining  fuller  poten- 
tial of  individuals  can  be  identified: 

(4)  it  is  a  shared  responsibility  of  the  indi- 
vidual, the  family,  the  community  and  the 
Nation  to  provide  the  knowledge  and  oppor- 
tunity to  promote  personal  excellence  and 
the  highest  levels  of  human  potential: 

(5)  compulsive  and  addictive  behavior,  low 
self-esteem,  high  rates  of  teenage  pregnan- 
cy, high  suicide  rates,  and  a  weakened 
family  structure  arise  in  part  from  arrested 
or  stunted  development  of  human  potential; 

(6)  the  role  of  the  individual  in  health 
maintenance  and  healing,  complementing 
medical  practices  that  treat  symptoms  and 
disease,  has  yet  to  be  fully  developed: 

(7)  teaching  methods  that  inculcate  a 
sense  of  enthusiasm,  challenge,  and  accom- 
plishment In  achieving  greater  fulfillment 
of  individual  potential  are  desirable  and 
achievable: 

(8)  the  will  of  the  citizenry  to  take  respon- 
sibility for  their  lives,  to  push  leadership  to 
higher  levels  of  performance,  and  to  serve 
their  community  and  Nation  all  may  be  en- 
hanced by  increased  self-confidence 
achieved  by  development  of  personal  excel- 
lence; 

(9)  there  is  a  role  for  government  to  assist 
in  research  and  education  on  techniques 
that  promote  the  development  of  personal 
excellence  and  fuller  realization  of  human 
potential:  and 

(10)  Increased  fulfillment  of  human  poten- 
tial can  contribute  to— 

(A)  solving  problems  that  separate  people; 

(B)  cooperating  in  the  interest  of  human- 
kind: and 
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(C)  strengthening  world  peace,  security, 
tolerance,  and  fundamental  human  rights, 
and  the  promotion  of  economic  and  social 
progress  and  well-being  for  all  peoples. 

SEC  3.  ESTABLISHMENT. 

There  is  established  a  Commission  on 
Human  Resource  Development. 

SEC.  4.  DUTIES  OF  THE  COMMISSION. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Commission  shall— 

( 1 )  advise  the  Congress,  the  President,  and 
the  American  public  on  policies  and  pro- 
grams designed  to  facilitate  the  fuller  at- 
tainment of  human  potential: 

(2)  solicit  views  from  the  public  on  the 
role  of  the  individual,  family,  community. 
and  government  in  research,  education,  and 
implementation  of  techniques  designed  to 
more  fully  realize  human  potential: 

(3)  identify  private  and  foundation  finan- 
cial resources  to  fund  the  operation  of  the 
Commission: 

(4)  establish  a  scientific  advisory  panel  to 
assist  in  the  evaluation  of  technologies  and 
procedures  calculated  to  assist  in  attaining 
higher  levels  of  human  potential: 

(5)  establish  an  academic  and  industry  ad- 
visory council  to  assist  in  developing  proce- 
dures to  implement  the  findings  of  the 
Commission: 

(6)  communicate  with  State  governments 
on  the  advisability  of  establishing  State 
Commissions  on  Human  Resource  Develop- 
ment: and 

(7)  conmiunicate  with  foreign  govern- 
ments and  international  organizations,  after 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  on 
the  establishment  of  counterpart  Commis- 
sions and  prepare  for  an  international  meet- 
ing of  such  Commissions  prior  to  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  final  report  required  under 
section  6. 

(b)  Academic  and  Industry  Advisory 
CO0NCIL.— Members  of  the  scientific  adviso- 
ry panel  established  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)<4),  and  the  academic  and  industry  advi- 
sory council  established  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion <a><5)  shall  serve  without  financial  re- 
muneration. 

SEC.  Sl  center  for  human  resource  develop- 
ment. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Commission  shall 
establish  an  independent  educational  and 
scientific  nonprofit  entity,  entitled  the 
"Center  for  Human  Resource  Development" 
to  receive  contributions  for  the  operation  of 
the  Commission,  to  perform  such  duties  as 
may  be  assigned  by  the  Commission,  and  to 
perform  the  duties  of  the  Commission  upon 
termination  of  the  Commission. 

(b)  Board  op  Directors.— The  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  Center  established  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a),  shall  be  selected  by  the 
Commission. 

(c)  Vacancy.— A  vacancy  in  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Center  shall  be  filled  in  a 
manner  determined  by  the  Commission. 

(d)  Termination.- The  termination  of  the 
Commission  shall  not  effect  the  operation 
or  existence  of  the  Center. 

SBC  &  rbpobt  and  proposau 

(a)  Report.— The  Commission  shall  pre- 
pare and  transmit  a  report  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress  within  18  months  after 
funding  for  the  operation  of  the  Commis- 
sion has  been  secured.  The  report  shall  de- 
scribe the  activities  of  the  Commission  and 
ctmtmin  such  recommendations  as  the  Com- 
mission considers  appropriate  for  individual, 
family,  community  and  government  action 
to  more  fuUy  achieve  human  potential. 

(b)  Proposal.— The  Commission  shall  pre- 
pare and  transmit  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress  a  proposal  for  implementation  of 
the  recommendations  of  the  Commission 


within  24  months  after  funding  for  the  op- 
eration of  the  Commission  has  been  se- 
cured. 

SEC.  7.  membership  OF  THE  COMMISSION. 

(a)  Commission  Membership.— The  Com- 
mission shall  consist  of— 

(1)  11  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, of  which— 

(A)  1  member  shall  be  an  individual  with 
training  and  exf)erience  in  extraordinary 
human  performance  research: 

(B)  1  member  shall  be  an  individual  with 
training  and  experience  in  the  delivery  of 
health  care  services  as  a  physician; 

(C)  1  member  shall  be  an  individual  with 
training  and  experience  in  the  field  of 
higher  education; 

(D)  1  member  shall  be  an  individual  with 
training  and  experience  in  the  clergy; 

(E)  1  member  shall  be  an  individual  with 
experience  in  organized  labor: 

(F)  1  member  shall  be  an  individual  with 
experience  at  the  management  level  of  busi- 
ness: 

(G)  1  member  shall  be  an  individual  who 
is  retired: 

(H)  3  members  shall  be  from  the  general 
public:  and 

(1)1  member  shall  be  from  an  appropriate 
executive  department:  and 

(2)  14  members  appointed  jointly  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate,  of  which— 

(A)  1  member  shall  be  an  individual  with 
training  and  experience  in  extraordinary 
human  performance  research; 

(B)  1  member  shall  be  an  individual  with 
training  and  experience  in  the  delivery  of 
health  care  services  as  a  nurse; 

(C)  1  member  shall  be  an  individual  with 
training  and  experience  in  the  field  of  edu- 
cation as  a  teacher  at  the  pre-college  level; 

(D)  1  member  shall  be  an  individual  with 
training  and  experience  in  the  clergy; 

(E)  1  member  shall  be  an  individual  with 
experience  in  organized  labor: 

(F)  1  member  shall  be  an  individual  with 
experience  at  the  management  level  of  busi- 
ness: 

(G)  2  members  shall  be  individuals  with 
student  high  school  status  when  appointed 
to  the  Commission; 

(H)  4  members  shall  be  from  the  general 
public: 

(I)  1  member  shall  be  a  member  of  the 
Senate;  and 

(J)  1  member  shall  be  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

(b)  Representation.— Insofar  as  practica- 
ble the  Commissioners  appointed  by  the 
President  and  the  Congress  shall  reflect  the 
diversity  of  the  population  in  the  United 
States. 

(c)  Appointments.— The  President  and  the 
Congress  shall  appoint  the  members  of  the 
Commission  not  later  than  30  days  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  resolution. 

(d)  Vacancies.— A  vacancy  in  the  Commis- 
sion shall  be  filled  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  original  appointment  was  made.  A  va- 
cancy in  the  Commission  shall  not  affect 
the  powers  of  the  Commission. 

(e)  Chairperson.— The  members  of  the 
Commission  shall  elect  a  Chairperson  from 
among  the  members  of  the  Commission. 

(f)  Quorum.- 14  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion shall  constitute  a  quorum,  but  a  lesser 
number  may  hold  hearings. 

<g)  Organizational  Meeting.— The  Com- 
mission shall  hold  an  organizational  meet- 
ing to  establish  the  rules  and  procedures  of 
the  Commission  not  later  than  30  days  after 
all  members  are  first  appointed  to  the  Com- 


mission and  sufficient  operating  funds  have 
been  secured. 

SEC.  8.  COMPENSATION  AND  TRAVEL. 

(a)  Compensation.— Each  member  of  the 
Commission  who  is  not  an  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  United  States  shall  be  com- 
pensated at  a  rate  established  by  the  Com- 
mission not  to  exceed  the  daily  equivalent 
of  the  annual  rate  of  basic  pay  prescribed 
for  grade  GS-18  of  the  General  Schedule 
under  section  5332  of  title  S,  United  States 
Code,  for  each  day  (including  traveltime) 
during  which  such  member  is  engaged  in 
the  actual  performance  of  duties  as  a 
member  of  the  Commission.  Each  member 
of  the  Commission  who  is  an  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  United  States  shall  receive  no 
additional  compensation. 

(b)  Travel.— While  away  from  their 
homes  or  regular  places  of  business  in  the 
performance  of  duties  for  the  Commission, 
all  members  of  the  Commission  and  nongov- 
ernment members  of  the  Scientific  Advisory 
Panel  and  the  Academic  and  Industry  Advi- 
sory Council  shall  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses, including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsist- 
ence, at  a  rate  established  by  the  Commis- 
sion not  to  exceed  the  rates  authorized  for 
employees  of  agencies  under  sections  5702 
and  5703  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

SEC.  9.  COMMISSION  STAFF. 

(a)  Executive  Director.— The  Commis- 
sion shall  appoint  an  Executive  Director 
who  shall  be  compensated  at  a  rate  estab- 
lished by  the  Commission  not  to  exceed  the 
rate  of  basic  pay  prescribed  for  level  V  of 
the  Executive  Schedule  under  section  5316 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

(b)  Additional  Personnel.— With  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Commission,  the  Executive  Di- 
rector may  appoint  and  fix  the  compensa- 
tion of  such  additional  personnel  as  the  Ex- 
ecutive Director  considers  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  duties  of  the  Commission. 

(c)  EIxperts  and  Consultants.— Subject  to 
such  rules  as  may  be  issued  by  the  Commis- 
sion, the  chairperson  may  procure  tempo- 
rary and  intermittent  services  of  experts 
and  consultants. 

(d)  Personnel  Detail  Authorized.— Upon 
request  of  the  chairperson,  the  heaid  of  any 
Federal  agency  is  authorized  to  detail,  on  a 
reimbursable  or  non-reimbursable  basis,  any 
of  the  personnel  of  such  agency  to  the  Com- 
mission to  assist  the  Commission  in  carrying 
out  its  duties  under  this  Act. 

SEC.  10.  POWERS  OF  COMMISSION. 

(a)  Hearings.— For  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  this  resolution,  the  Commission  may 
hold  such  hearings,  sit  and  act  at  such  times 
and  places,  take  such  testimony,  and  receive 
such  evidence,  as  the  Commission  considers 
appropriate.  The  Commission  may  adminis- 
ter oaths  or  affirmations  to  witnesses  ap- 
pearing before  the  Commission. 

(b)  Administrative  Provision.— Any 
member  or  employee  of  the  Commission 
may,  if  authorized  by  the  Commission,  take 
any  action  which  the  Commission  is  author- 
ized to  take  by  this  section. 

(c)  Information.— The  Commission  may 
secure  directly  from  any  Federal  agency 
such  information  as  may  be  necessary  to 
enable  the  Commission  to  carry  out  this 
Act.  Upon  request  of  the  Chairperson  of  the 
Commission,  the  head  of  such  agency  shall 
furnish  such  information  to  the  Commis- 
sion. 

(d)  Research  Support.— The  Commission 
may  apply  and  receive  funding  for  research 
from  any  Federal  or  State  agency  or  private 
source  to  advance  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
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(e)  Girrs.— The  Commission  may  accept, 
use,  and  dispose  of  gifts,  grants  or  donations 
of  money,  services  or  property.  Such  gifts, 
grants,  donations,  services,  and  property 
may  only  be  used  to  advance  the  purposes 
of  this  Act. 

SEC.  11.  DEFINITIONS 

For  purposes  of  this  Act— 

(1)  The  term  "Center"  means  the  Center 
for  Human  Resource  Development  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  section  4(a)(4). 

(2)  The  term  'Commission"  means  the 
National  Commission  on  Human  Resource 
Development  established  by  section  3. 

(3)  The  term  "Federal  agency"  has  the 
meaning  given  to  the  term  "agency"  In  sec- 
tion 551(1)  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

SEC.  12.  TERMINATION. 

The  Commission  shall  terminate  30  days 
after  submitting  the  final  report  required 
by  section  5  unless  other  provisions  are 
made. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  joining  Senator  Pell  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  a  joint  resolution  establishing  a 
National  Commission  on  Human  Re- 
source Development.  The  purpose  of 
this  resolution  is  to  establish  the  Com- 
mission and  outline  its  structure  and 
responsibilities.  The  resolution  does 
not  seek  Federal  funding  for  the  Com- 
mission, which  is  to  be  supported  by 
private  contributions. 

Senator  Pell  has  a  longstanding  in- 
terest in  efforts  to  develop  and  en- 
hance human  potential.  As  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Education  Subcommit- 
tee, Senator  Pell  has  demonstrated  a 
commitment  to  promoting  excellence 
and  achievement  in  all  aspects  of  our 
educational  system.  This  resolution 
would  take  these  efforts  one  step  fur- 
ther, as  a  principal  task  of  the  Com- 
mission wUl  be  to  identify  ways  in 
which  to  promote  and  encourage  per- 
sonal excellence  in  all  aspects  of  life. 

I  have  had  the  opportimity  to  work 
with  Senator  Pell  on  a  variety  of  edu- 
cation issues.  It  is  always  a  pleasure, 
and  I  look  forward  to  continued  coop- 
eration on  this  joint  resolution  and 
other  Education  Subcommittee  mat- 
ters. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 


S.  5 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dodd.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Levin]  and  the  Senator  from  Col- 
orado [Mr.  Wirth]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  5,  a  bill  to  provide  for  a 
Federal  program  for  the  improvement 
of  child  care,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  IS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Ms.  MiKULSKi]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  15,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  improve 
emergency  medical  services  and 
trauma  care,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  16 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Kohl]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 


of  S.  16,  a  bill  to  require  the  executive 
branch  to  gather  and  disseminate  in- 
formation regarding,  and  to  promote 
techniques  to  eliminate,  discriminato- 
ry wage-setting  practices  and  discrimi- 
natory wage  disparities  which  are 
based,  on  sex,  race,  or  national  origin. 

S.  54 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Metzenbaxjm, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Hatfield]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  54,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Age 
Discrimination  in  Employment  Act  of 
1967  with  respect  to  the  waiver  of 
rights  under  such  act  without  supervi- 
sion, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  135 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Glenn,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Kohl]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  135,  a  bill  to  amend  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  to  restore  to  Fed- 
eral civilian  employees  their  right  to 
participate  voluntarily,  as  private  citi- 
zens, in  the  political  processes  of  the 
Nation,  to  protect  such  employees 
from  improper  political  solicitations, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  198 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Leahy]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  198,  a  bill  to  amend  title  17, 
United  States  Code,  the  Copyright  Act 
to  protect  certain  computer  programs. 

S.  333 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Conrad]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  223,  a  bill  to  establish 
a  grant  program  for  research,  treat- 
ment and  public  education  with  re- 
spect to  Lyme  disease. 

S.  331 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Cranston]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  231.  a  bill  to  amend  part 
A  of  title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  improve  quality  control  standards 
and  procedures  under  the  Aid  to  Fami- 
lies With  Dependent  Children  Pro- 
gram, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  360 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Cranston],  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana [Mr.  Lugar],  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Johnston],  and  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Shelby] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  260,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1986  to  make  the  exclusion 
from  gross  income  of  amounts  paid  for 
employee  educational  assistance  pro- 
grams. 

S.  343 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Danforth.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Harkin]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  342,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  provide  that 
certain  credits  will  not  be  subject  to 


the    passive    activity    rules,    and    for 
other  purposes. 

S.  411 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boschwitz, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  Lott]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  411,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  re- 
store a  capital  gains  tax  differential, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  419 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simon,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Harkin]  and  the  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mr.  Cohen]  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  419,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  col- 
lection of  data  about  crimes  motivated 
by  race,  religion,  ethnicity,  or  sexual 
orientation. 

S.  434 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Ford]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  424,  a  bill  to  provide  a  minimum 
monthly  annuity  for  the  surviving 
spouses  of  certain  deceased  members 
of  the  uniformed  services. 

S.  430 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Daschle,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kennedy]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  430,  a  bill  to  amend 
title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
provide  coverage  for  certain  outreach 
activities  undertaken  at  the  option  of 
a  State  for  the  purpose  of  identifying 
pregnant  women  and  children  who  are 
eligible  for  medical  assistance  and  as- 
sisting them  in  applying  for  and  re- 
ceiving such  assistance,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  449 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boren.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Breaux],  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  Lott],  and  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Burns]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  449,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1986  to  provide  incentives  for  oil  and 
natural  gas  exploration  and  produc- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  458 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  Boschwitz]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  458,  a  bill  to  provide 
for  a  General  Accounting  Office  inves- 
tigation and  report  on  conditions  of 
displaced  Salvadorans  and  Nicara- 
guans,  to  provide  certain  rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  of  the 
Senate  with  respect  to  review  of  the 
report,  to  provide  for  the  temporary 
stay  of  detention  and  deportation  of 
certain  Salvadorans  and  Nicaraguans, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  464 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sanford,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Lugar]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  464,  a  bUl  to  promote  safety  and 
health  in  workplaces  owned,  operated 
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or  under  contract  with  the  United 
States  by  clarifying  the  United  States' 
obligation  to  observe  occupational 
safety  and  health  standards  and  clari- 
fying the  United  States'  responsibility 
for  harm  caused  by  its  negligence  at 
any  workplace  owned  by,  operated  by, 
or  under  contract  with  the  United 
States. 

S.  507 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simon,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Levin]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  507,  a  bill  to  prohibit  investments 
in,  and  certain  other  awitivities  with  re- 
spect to,  South  Africa,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  519 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Conrad]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  519,  a  bill  to  prohibit 
smoking  on  any  scheduled  airline 
flight  in  intrastate,  interstate,  or  over- 
seas air  transportation. 

S.  535 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mr.  Mitchell]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  535,  a  bill  to  increase  civil 
monetary  penalties  based  on  the  effect 
of  inflation. 

S.  565 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Pressler]  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  [Mr.  Heflin]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  565,  a  bill  to 
authorize  a  new  corporation  to  sup- 
port State  and  local  strategies  for 
achieving  more  affordable  housing;  to 
increase  homeownership;  and  for 
other  purposes. 

s.  S«6 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Pressler]  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  [Mr.  Heflin]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  566,  a  bill  to 
authorize  a  new  corporation  to  sup- 
port State  and  local  strategies  for 
achieving  more  affordable  housing,  to 
increase  homeownership,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  581 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Conrad]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  581,  a  bill  to  establish 
emergency  response  procedures  for 
raU  carriers  in  transporting  hazardous 
materials. 

S.  S87 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Johnston]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  587,  a  bill  to  {unend  the 
Marine  Protection,  Research,  and 
Sanctuaries  Act  to  protect  marine  and 
near  shore  coastal  waters  through  es- 
tablishment of  regional  marine  re- 
search programs. 


S.  611 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Simon]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
611,  a  bill  to  establish  administrative 
procedures  to  determine  the  status  of 
certain  Indian  groups. 

S.  618 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sarbanes,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Heinz]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  618,  a  bill  to  authorize 
the  Indian  American  forum  for  politi- 
cal education  to  establish  a  memorial 
to  Mahatma  Gandhi  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

S.  686 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Fowler]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  686,  a  bill  to  consolidate  and 
improve  laws  providing  compensation 
and  establishing  liability  for  oil  spills. 

S.  687 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Baucus,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  D'Amato]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  687,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Clean 
Water  Act  to  expand  authority  for 
penalties  for  discharges  of  oil  and  haz- 
ardous substances  to  provide  for  an  as- 
sessment of  oil  spill  contingency  plans. 

S.  691 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Fowler]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  691,  a  bill  to  require  certain 
information  in  the  National  Driver 
Register  to  be  made  available  in  con- 
nection with  an  application  for  a  li- 
cense to  be  in  control  and  direction  of 
a  commercial  vessel. 

S.  714 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McClure,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick],  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Cranston],  and 
the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Hatch] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  714,  a 
bill  to  extend  the  authorization  of  the 
Water  Resources  Research  Act  of  1984 
through  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1993. 

S.  754 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Packwood,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Heflin]  and  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Jeffords]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  754,  a  bill  to  restrict 
the  export  of  unprocessed  timber  from 
certain  Federal  lands,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  755 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Packwood,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Heflin]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  755,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  States 
to  prohibit  or  restrict  the  export  of 
unprocessed  logs  harvested  from  lands 
owned  or  administered  by  States. 

S.  762 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Exon,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Johnston]  was  added  as  a  co- 


sponsor  of  S.  762,  a  bill  to  amend 
chapter  32  of  title  39,  United  States 
Code,  to  limit  the  number  of  congres- 
sional mass  mailings,  require  public 
disclosure  of  the  costs  of  such  mass 
mailings,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  782 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wilson,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Cranston]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  782,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Clean  Air  Act  to  provide  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  shall  have  authority  to 
regulate  air  pollution  on  and  over  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf. 

S.  797 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  ExoN]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  797,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934  to  improve  the 
education  of  children  by  establishing  a 
National  Endowment  for  Children's 
Educational  Television,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  893 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Inouye],  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Boschwitz],  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Specter],  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Levin], 
and  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Graham]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  893,  a  bill  to  establish  certain  cate- 
gories of  Soviet  and  Vietnamese  na- 
tionals presumed  to  be  subject  to  per- 
secution and  to  provide  for  adjustment 
to  refugee  status  of  certain  Soviet  and 
Vietnamese  parolees. 

S.  894 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Levin]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  894,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  to 
allow  amounts  paid  for  home  improve- 
ments to  mitigate  radon  gas  exposure 
to  qualify  for  deduction  for  medical 
expenses. 

S.  918 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boren,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Cranston],  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  aind  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Heinz] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  918,  a 
bill  to  enable  producers  of  fresh  mush- 
rooms to  develop,  finance,  and  carry 
out  a  nationally  coordinated  program 
for  fresh  mushroom  promotion,  re- 
search, and  consumer  information, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  919 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Boschwitz]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  919,  a  bill  to  enable  pro- 
ducers of  soybeans  to  develop,  finance, 
and  carry  out  a  nationally  coordinated 
program  for  soybean  promotion,  re- 
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search,    and    consumer    information, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  973 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lugar,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Cochran]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  973,  a  bill  to  create  a  Rural 
Capital  Access  Program  within  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  encourage 
lending  institutions  to  provide  loans  to 
certain  businesses,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  978 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inooye.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  I*iXL],  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kerry],  and  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Levin] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  978,  a 
bill  to  authorize  the  establishment 
within  the  Smithsonian  Institution  of 
the  National  Museum  of  the  American 
Indian,  to  establish  a  memorial  to  the 
American  Indian,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Si3«ATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  1  5 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pressler,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Roth]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  15,  a  joint 
resolution  to  designate  the  second 
Sunday  in  October  of  1989  as  "Nation- 
al Children's  Day." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  55 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simon,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Biden],  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Graham],  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Packwood]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
55,  a  joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
week  of  October  1,  1989,  through  Oc- 
tober 7,  1989,  as  "Mental  Illness 
Awareness  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  57 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pell,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Riegle]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  57,  a  joint  res- 
olution to  establish  a  national  policy 
on  permanent  papers. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  95 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McClure,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  [Mr.  Murkowski], 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Chafee],  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Dole],  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  Jeffords],  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Conrad],  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dixon],  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  John- 
ston], the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
DeConcini],  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Simon],  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Graham],  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  Simpson],  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  D'Amato],  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Daschle]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  95,  a  joint  res- 
olution to  designate  the  week  of  Sep- 
tember 10,  1989,  through  September 


as     "National     Check-Up 


16,     1989, 
Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  J  04 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Graham],  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  Kerry],  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Sasser],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Wallop],  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Simp- 
son], and  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Leahy]  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  104,  a  joint 
resolution  to  express  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  with  respect  to  the  health  of 
the  Nation's  children. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  1 1 3 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dixon,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Adams]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  113,  a  joint 
resolution  prohibiting  the  export  of 
technology,  defense  articles,  and  de- 
fense services  to  codevelop  or  copro- 
duce  the  FSX  aircraft  with  Japan. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  129 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Dixon],  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Lautenberg],  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  McCain],  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Conrad], 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Gramm], 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Cochran],  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Hatfield],  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Sarbanes],  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kasten],  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Sibcp- 
soN],  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Heinz],  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Specter],  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Wilson],  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd]  and  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  D'Amato]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
129,  a  joint  resolution  to  provide  for 
the  designation  of  September  15,  1989, 
as  "National  POW/MIA  Recognition 
Day." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  130 

At  the  request  for  Mr.  Sarbanes,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Shelby],  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Conrad],  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Simon],  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Grassley],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell],  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Dole],  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robb],  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dixon],  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Symms],  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Bur- 
dick],  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Graham],  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Chafee],  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Boren],  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Murkowski],  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  McClure], 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Pack- 
wood],  and  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  DeConcini]   were  added  as  co- 


sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
130,  a  joint  resolution  designating  Feb- 
ruary 11  through  February  17,  1990,  as 
"Vocational-Technical  Education 

Week." 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  9 

At  the  request  for  Mr.  Humphrey, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Kasten],  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Mack],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Pres- 
sler] were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  9,  a 
concurrent  resolution  establishing  pro- 
cedures for  expedited  consideration  by 
the  Congress  of  certain  bills  and  joint 
resolutions  submitted  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  99 

At  the  request  for  Mr.  Boschwitz, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Harkin],  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsunaga],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Cswolina  [Mr.  Helms] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Resolution  99,  a  resolution  requiring 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  to  estab- 
lish and  implement  a  voluntary  pro- 
gram for  recycling  paper  disposed  of  in 
the  operation  of  the  Senate. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  114 

At  the  request  for  Mr.  Graham,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Heflin],  and  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Moynihan]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 114,  a  resolution  concerning  the 
restoration  of  Eastern  Airlines. 


SENATE    CONCURRENT    RESOLU- 
TION    37-RELATING     TO     DIF- 
FERENTIALS IN  CERTAIN  MED- 
ICARE PAYMENTS 
Mr.     HARKIN    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Bentsen,   Mr.   Burdick,   Mr.   Shelby, 
Mr.     Cochran,     Mr.     McClure,     Mr. 
ExoN,  Mr.  Conrad,  Mr.  Stevens.  Mr. 
Sanford.  Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr.  Burns, 
Mr.   Boren,   Mr.   Pryor,   Mr.   Lugar. 
Mrs.  Kassebaum,  and  Mr.  Grassley) 
submitted    the    following    concurrent 
resolution;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance: 

S.  Con.  Res.  37 
Whereas  the  Medicare  Prospective  Pay- 
ment System,  Implemented  In  1984  and 
based  largely  on  the  theory  that  urban  hos- 
pitals incur  a  greater  cost  per  patient  than 
rural  hospitals,  does  not  account  for  the 
fact  that  rural  hospitals  serve  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  Medicare  and  indigent  patients 
and  a  lesser  proportion  of  patients  covered 
by  private  health  Insurance  than  urban  hos- 
pitals; 

Whereas  the  operation  of  the  Medicare 
Prospective  Payment  System  has  lead  to  a 
differential  In  Medicare  payments  made  to 
urban  and  rural  hospitals,  with  rural  hospi- 
tals being  reimbursed  for  a  lesser  proportion 
of  their  costs  than  urban  hospitals; 

Whereas  the  terms  "rural"  and  "urban" 
are  too  narrow  to  describe  true  medical  de- 
mographics and  therefore  should  not  be  the 
basis  for  a  Medicare  cost  reimbursement 
system; 
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Whereas  because  of  the  implementation 
of  the  urban-rural  differential,  rural  hospi- 
tals began  closing  at  twice  the  rate  of  urt>an 
hoepltals  in  1987: 

Whereas  many  rural  hospitals  are  the 
only  source  of  medical  care  for  the  rural 
citisens  of  the  Nation: 

Whereas  a  viable  health  care  network  is 
an  essential  part  of  the  infrastructure  of 
rural  econmnic  development:  and 

Whereas  by  placing  rural  hospitals  in  fi- 
nancial Jeopardy,  the  urban-rural  Medicare 
payment  differential  is  discriminating 
against  agriculture,  rural  businesses,  and 
rural  citizens:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  the  appropri- 
ate committees  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Senate  should  consider  legisla- 
tion as  soon  as  practicable  that  would  equal- 
ise the  Medicare  payments  made  to  rural 
and  urban  hospitals. 

•  Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  submit  today,  together  with 
IS  of  my  colleagues,  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution expressing  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  differential  rate  paid 
under  Medicare's  prospective  payment 
system  to  urban  and  rural  hospitals  be 
eliminated. 

The'  differential  payment  made  to 
rural  and  urban  hospitals  under  Medi- 
care places  an  undue  financial  burden 
on  rural  hospitals.  This  differential 
pajnnent  is  slowly  starving  the  rural 
hospitals  to  death.  In  1988  alone,  the 
American  Hospital  Association  report- 
ed a  record  81  hospital  closures,  of 
which  42  were  in  rural  areas. 

In  my  own  State  of  Iowa,  one  hospi- 
tal has  gone  into  receivership  and  one 
is  close  to  it.  The  Iowa  Hospital  Asso- 
ciation tells  me  that  65  of  83  rural 
Iowa  hospitals  lost  money  in  caring 
for  patients  in  1987,  and  Medicare  re- 
imbursement for  rural  hospitals  in 
Iowa  is  averaging  about  30  percent  less 
than  that  paid  to  their  urban  counter- 
parts. Similar  scenarios  are  being 
played  out  all  across  rural  America. 

Medicare  recipients  who  live  in  rural 
areas  are  no  less  deserving  of  quality, 
accessible  health  care  than  Medicare 
recipients  who  live  in  urban  areas.  Yet 
when  a  hospital  closes,  not  only  are 
the  services  of  the  hospital  lost,  but 
the  community  will  have  a  much 
harder  time  recruiting  physicians, 
nurses  and  other  health  care  provid- 
ers. 

Rural  hospitals  are  also  a  critical 
part  of  the  economic  infrastructure  of 
the  community  in  which  they  are  lo- 
cated. Hospital  closures  mean  more  to 
a  community  than  forcing  residents  to 
drive  farther  to  receive  care.  In  many 
cmnmunities.  they  are  large  employ- 
ers, and  their  closure  means  a  loss  of 
lobs  for  many  people.  In  addition, 
there  is  an  economic  ripple  effect 
which  is  likely  to  have  a  financial 
impact  on  many  other  community 
businesses. 

Legislative  solutions  have  been  pro- 
posed this  Congress  which  would  ad- 
dress the  differential  payments  under 
Medicare,  including  S.  306,  introduced 


by  Senator  Bentsen,  of  which  I  am  a 
cosponsor.  I  am  asking  that  these  pro- 
posals be  a  priority  of  all  House  and 
Senate  Members  during  the  101st  Con- 
gress. 

If  we  don't  act  quicltly  to  change 
Medicare's  prospective  payment 
system,  the  health  care  system  in 
rural  America  will  crumble.  If  that 
happens,  the  impact  on  the  health  of 
the  elderly  who  reside  in  rural  Amer- 
ica will  be  drastic  both  in  humane  and 
economic  terms,  and  simply  cannot  be 
allowed  to  happen— the  price  is  too 
high. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
concurrent  resolution.* 
•  Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  join  my  colleagues  in  support 
of  this  vital  legislation  to  eliminate 
the  differential  in  Medicare  reim- 
bursement for  rural  and  urban  hospi- 
tals. Hospitals  in  Alabama,  as  well  as 
hospitals  across  the  Nation,  are  closing 
at  rapid  rates.  In  fact,  my  home  State 
has  the  dubious  distinction  of  having 
the  highest  hospital  closure  rate  in 
the  coimtry. 

As  a  nation,  we  have  committed  our- 
selves to  the  ideal  of  universal  access 
to  basic  health  care  services.  To  keep 
that  commitment  to  rural  citizens,  we 
must  recognize  the  unique  stresses  on 
our  rural  health  care  delivery  system. 

Small  rural  hospitals  are  the  key  to 
a  strong  rural  health  care  system.  In 
addition  to  basic  acute  care,  these  hos- 
pitals often  provide  other  valuable 
health  services  to  the  community  such 
as  respite  care,  nursing  care,  well-child 
clinics,  preventive  care,  and  the  list 
goes  on. 

Frequently  these  hospitals  are  the 
largest  employer  in  their  communities. 
Over  the  last  several  years,  the  rural 
unemployment  rate  has  been  consist- 
ently higher  than  in  urban  areas. 
When  a  hospital  closes,  many  jobs  are 
lost,  further  contributing  to  an  al- 
ready deteriorating  rural  economy. 

There  is  growing  evidence  that  our 
rural  health  care  system  is  under 
severe  strain.  Rural  hospitals  are  clos- 
ing at  record  rates.  Since  1980,  over 
200  rural  community  hospitals  have 
closed  their  doors  and  the  remaining 
rural  hospitals  across  the  country  are 
experiencing  such  financial  stress  that 
closure  may  be  imminent. 

Like  in  other  areas,  access  to  com- 
munity-based, high-quality,  basic 
health  care  services  is  at  risk  in  rural 
Alabama.  Alabama  has  the  highest 
hospital  closure  rate  in  the  Nation.  Be- 
tween 1980  and  1987  nine  hospitals 
closed  their  doors,  and  five  of  these 
served  rural  areas.  In  1988,  seven  more 
hospitals  ceased  operation,  and  four 
were  rural  hospitals. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  past  I  have 
been  able  to  say  that  the  majority  of 
the  145  hospitals  in  my  State  were 
rural,  but  this  is  not  longer  the  case. 
Today,  only  59  rural  hospitals  have 
survived  the  ravaging  tide  of  hospital 


closures  sweeping  the  Nation.  Last 
year,  75  percent  of  these  rural  hospi- 
tals reported  an  operating  loss.  This 
situation  is  not  unique  to  my  State. 
Across  the  country,  hospitals  are 
struggling  with  inadequate  Medicare 
and  Medicaid  reimbursement.  Federal 
cost-cutting  initiatives,  declining  ad- 
missions, and  an  increasingly  competi- 
tive health  care  environment. 

There  are  a  variety  of  reasons  for 
the  precarious  situation  in  which  our 
rural  hospitals  find  themselves  today. 
As  compared  to  their  urban  counter- 
p{u-ts,  rural  hospitals  tend  to  be  small- 
er, have  fewer  patients,  provide  fewer 
specialized  services,  and  often  serve  an 
older  population.  It  has  been  estimat- 
ed that  one  third  of  our  Nation's  elder- 
ly live  in  rural  areas,  and  rural  practi- 
tioners often  treat  patients  who  are 
sicker  as  it  is  reported  that  rural 
Americans  have  disproportionately 
higher  rates  of  serious  chronic  illness. 

Due  to  the  higher  percentage  of  the 
elderly  living  in  rural  areas,  rural  hos- 
pitals are  especially  dependent  on 
Medicare.  They  lack  the  volume  and 
the  mix  of  patients  to  balance  short- 
falls in  Medicare  reimbursement  and 
are  thus  hard-pressed  to  pay  the  sala- 
ries that  will  attract  and  retain  profes- 
sionals. 

Rural  providers  are  finding  it  in- 
creasingly difficult  to  attract  and 
retain  health  professionals,  in  part 
due  to  substantial  differentials  in 
rural  versus  urban  Medicare  reim- 
bursement rates.  Many  rural  hospitals 
contend  that  they  must  pay  more  for 
qualified  hospital  staff  than  their 
nearby  urban  hospitals  since  they 
both  draw  from  the  same  geographic 
labor  pool.  Rural  hospitals  in  remote 
areas  argue  that  they  sometimes  must 
pay  increasingly  higher  salaries  to  at- 
tract specialized  staff  such  as  intensive 
care  nurses  to  their  community.  As 
hospitals  are  labor  intensive,  this  mag- 
nifies the  problem  of  making  health 
care  services  locally  accessible.  Ala- 
bama hospitals  currently  spend  almost 
half  their  budget  on  salaries,  and  as 
the  demand  increases  for  rural  practi- 
tioners, so  have  the  entry  level  sala- 
ries. 

Although  the  total  number  of  U.S. 
physicians  may  be  sufficient  for  the 
Nation,  there  are  dramatic  shortages 
in  many  rural  areas.  Studies  have 
shown  that  when  a  small,  rural  hospi- 
tal closes,  the  community  often  loses 
its  physicians  and  has  difficulty  at- 
tracting new  ones  because  doctors 
often  will  not  practice  in  an  area  with- 
out a  hospital.  Rural  hospitals  in  Ala- 
bama also  report  severe  shortages  of 
nurses,  pharmacists,  physical  thera- 
pists, lab  technicians,  and  other  allied 
health  professionals. 

Rural  hospitals  treat  fewer  private- 
paying  patients  and  treat  a  dispropor- 
tionately high  percentage  of  Medicare 
patients.  Rural  citizens,  as  a  group. 
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have  a  15-percent  higher  rate  of  unin- 
suredness  than  the  U.S.  average,  and  a 
24-percent  higher  rate  than  their 
urban  counterparts.  Also,  75  percent 
of  the  rural  poor  do  not  qualify  for 
public  assistance.  In  1987,  Alabama's 
hospitals  collectively  absorbed  over 
$260  million  worth  of  uncompensated 
care  at  actual  costs,  or  more  than  12 
percent  of  their  total  experiences. 

The  dependence  of  rural  hospitals 
on  Medicare  as  a  major  payment 
source  has  become  particularly  keen 
since  the  implementation  of  the  pro- 
spective payment  system  tPPS]  in 
1984.  Nearly  twice  as  many  hospital 
closures  were  reported  in  1987  than  in 
1984,  due  in  large  part  to  this  depend- 
ency. Recent  reports  show  that  the 
majority  of  rural  hospitals  in  Alabama 
are  experiencing  negative  Medicare 
operating  margins. 

Inadequate  reimbursement  granted 
to  hospitals  for  Medicare  patients  can 
ultimately  raise  concerns  about  qual- 
ity and  access  to  health  care  as  re- 
duced payment  rates  force  hospitals  to 
cut  down  on  staff  and  close  unprofit- 
able services.  This  is  particularly  trou- 
blesome for  rural  hospitals.  The  possi- 
bility of  nuanerous  closures  is  becom- 
ing a  reality  across  the  country.  In 
Alabama  alone,  the  Alabama  Hospital 
Association  reports  that  as  many  as  13 
facilities  may  close  this  year— all  of 
them  will  be  small,  and  all  will  be 
rural. 

For  the  most  part,  society  in  general 
and  many  in  government  usually  think 
it  is  cheaper  to  provide  care  in  rural 
areas  than  in  urban.  In  fact,  however, 
the  greater  distances,  geographic  bar- 
riers, and  sparse  population  actually 
make  the  provision  of  health  care 
more  expensive  in  rural  areas. 

There  is  no  one  strategy  or  solution 
to  the  problems  faced  by  rural  hospi- 
tals. Foremost  in  our  minds  should  be 
the  need  to  provide  equitable  reim- 
bursement for  small  rural  hospitals 
with  respect  to  the  Medicare  prospec- 
tive payment  system.  Access  to  and 
availability  of  basic  health  care  serv- 
ices in  our  Nation's  rural  areas  must 
be  maintained  if  we  are  to  keep  the 
commitment  to  our  rural  residents. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  co- 
sponsor  this  resolution  to  eliminate 
the  urban-rural  reimbursement  under 
the  Medicare  prospective  payment 
system.  I  would  also  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  swift  overhaul  of 
the  system,  as  every  day  we  delay,  we 
place  the  viabililty  of  our  rural  hospi- 
tals in  further  jeopardy.* 


S.  Res.  129 

Whereas,  Libya's  chemical  weapons  pro- 
gram has  been  using  a  metal-fabrication  fa- 
cility that  Japanese  corporations  helped  to 
equip  at  the  Rabta  technical-industrial  com- 
plex; and 

Whereas,  the  past  association  of  Japanese 
corporations  with  this  metal-fabrication  fa- 
cility at  Rabta  revived  doubts  about  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  Japan's  control  over  strategic 
technologies;  and 

Whereas,  Japanese  corporations  ended  all 
activities  associated  with  this  facility  when 
the  Government  of  Japan  advised  them,  on 
the  basis  of  information  provided  by  the 
United  States,  that  the  Government  of 
Libya  was  using  it  for  chemical  weapons; 
and 

Whereas,  Japanese  assistance,  in  any 
form,  to  the  Libyan  chemical  weapons  pro- 
gram would,  in  the  future,  undermine  the 
trust  and  confidence  necessary  for  the  secu- 
rity relationship  between  the  United  States 
and  Japan:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  proposed  export  of  technol- 
ogy, defense  articles  or  defense  services  pur- 
suant to  an  agreement  with  Japan  to  code- 
velop  or  coproduce  the  Support  Fighter  Ex- 
perimental (FSX)  shall  not  be  implemented 
until  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes  re- 
ceives assurances  from  the  Government  of 
Japan,  and  transmits  those  assurances  to 
the  Chairman  and  ranking  member  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
that: 

1.  No  Japanese  personnel  are  involved 
with  any  aspect  of  chemical  weapons  pro- 
duction in  Libya:  and 

2.  No  assistance  of  any  kind  will  be  provid- 
ed, in  the  future,  to  the  Rabta  complex  or 
to  any  other  part  of  the  Libyan  chemical 
weapons  program  by  any  Japanese  corpora- 
tion. 


SENATE      RESOLUTION      129— RE- 
LATING      TO       JAPANESE       IN- 
VOLVEMENT IN  LIBYAN  WEAP- 
ONS PROGRAMS 
Mr.  MURKOWSKI  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  Bradley)  submitted  the  following 

resolution;  which  was  considered  and 

agreed  to: 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


DISAPPROVAL  OF  FSX  SALE  TO 
JAPAN 


BYRD  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  101 

Mr.  BYRD  (for  himself.  Mr.  I»ell, 
Mr.  Danforth,  Mr.  Moynihak  and  Mr. 
BiNGAMAN)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  113)  pro- 
hibiting the  export  of  technology,  de- 
fense articles,  and  defense  services  to 
codevelop  or  coproduce  the  FSX  air- 
craft with  Japan;  as  follows: 

strike  out  all  after  the  first  word  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

SECTION      1.     CODEVELOPMENT     OF     THE      FSX 
WEAPON  SYSTEM. 

(a)  In  Gknhial.— The  President  shall 
ensure  that  all  technology,  defense  articles, 
and  defense  services  provided  by  the  United 
States  or  any  United  States  corporation  or 
entity  to  Japan  pursuant  to  the  agreement 
described  In  subsection  (b)  to  codevelop  the 
Support  Fighter  Experimental  (FSX) 
weapon  system  shall  be  subject  to  the  re- 
quirements of  subsections  (a),  (c),  and  (d)  of 
section  3  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act. 

(b)  Description  of  Agreeiowt.— The 
agreement  referred  to  In  subsection  (a)  is 
the  agreement  for  which  the  President  sub- 
mitted a  certification  pursuant  to  section 


36(d)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  on 
May  1,  1989  (transmittal  No.  MC-9-89). 

SEC.    2.    COPRODUCnON    OF    THE    FSX    WEAPON 
SYSTEM. 

(a)  In  General.— In  the  event  that  the 
United  States  and  Japan  seek  to  coproduce 
the  FSX  weapon  system— 

(1)  the  United  States  and  Japan  shall  ne- 
gotiate and  sign  a  memorandum  of  under- 
standing (MOU)  containing  the  terms  and 
conditions  for  that  coproduction:  and 

(2)  such  MOU  shaU— 

(A)  prohibit  the  transfer  to  Japan  of  criti- 
cal engine  technologies  (including,  but  not 
limited  to.  hot  section  and  digital  fuel  con- 
trol technologies);  and 

(B)  prohibit  the  sale  or  retransfer  by 
Japan  of  the  FSX  weapon  system  or  any  of 
its  major  subcomponents  codeveloped  or  co- 
produced  with  the  United  States. 

(b)  Application  of  Arms  Export  Control 
Acrr.— Technology,  defense  articles,  and  de- 
fense services  resulting  from  any  coproduc- 
tion of  the  FSX  weapon  system  by  the 
United  States  and  Japan  shall  be  subject  to 
the  requirements  of  subsections  (a),  (c).  and 
(d)  of  section  3  of  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act. 

(c)  Policy  on  United  States  Work- 
share.— It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
any  Memorandum  of  Understanding  (MOU) 
between  the  United  States  and  Japan  on  co- 
production  should  specify  that  the  United 
States  share  of  the  total  value  of  the  copro- 
duction shall  be  not  less  than  40  percent  of 
that  value,  including  the  value  of  manufac- 
turing spare  parts  and  other  support  items 
which  are  part  of  the  lifetime  maintenance 
costs  of  the  FSX  weapon  system. 

SEC.  3  GAO  REPORT. 

(a)  In  General.— Beginning  6  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  joint  res- 
olution, and  every  12  months  thereafter,  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  SUtes. 
after  consultation  with  appropriate  officials 
of  United  SUtes  agencies  represented  on 
the  Technical  Steering  Committee,  shall 
submit  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resenUttves  and  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  a 
report  describing  the  progress  made  in  im- 
plementing the  Memorandum  of  Under- 
standing (MOU)  Between  the  United  SUtes 
Department  of  Defense  and  the  Japan  De- 
fense Agency  on  Cooperation  in  the  Devel- 
opment of  the  FSX  Weapon  System,  signed 
on  November  29,  1988.  and  related  docu- 
ments thereto. 

(b)  Definition.- For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section the  term  "Technical  Steering  Com- 
mittee" refers  to  the  FSX  Technical  Steer- 
ing Committee  esUblished  jointly  by  the 
Japan  Defense  Agency  and  the  United 
SUtes  Department  of  Defense 


SEC.  4.  IMPACT  OF  MOITS  RELATING  TO  THE  FSX 
WEAPON  SYSTEM  ON  THE  COMPETI- 
TIVE POSmON  OF  THE  UNTTED 
STATES. 

(a)  Solicitation  of  Recommendations.- 
In  the  implemenUtion  of  the  memorandum 
of  understanding  (MOU)  and  related  agree- 
ments between  the  United  SUtes  and  Japan 
regarding  the  codevelopment  of  the  FSX 
weapon  system,  and  in  the  negotiation,  re- 
negotiation, and  implemenUtion  of  future 
memoranda  of  understanding  and  related 
agreements  concerning  coproduction  of  the 
FSX  weapon  system,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense shall  regularly  solicit  and  consider 
comments  or  recommendations  from  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  with  respect  to  the 
commercial  implications  of  such  agreements 
and  the  potential  Impact  on  the  intemation- 
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al  oompetitlve  position  of  United  States  In- 
dustry. 

(b)  Rxvirw  BY  Sbcrctary  of  ComiracE.— 
Whenever  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  has 
reason  to  believe  that  any  such  memoran- 
dum of  understanding  or  related  agreement 
has,  or  threatens  to  have,  a  significant  ad- 
verse impact  on  the  international  competi- 
tive position  of  United  States  industry,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  may  request  a 
review  of  the  agreement.  If,  as  a  result  of 
the  review,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  de- 
termines that  the  strategic  commercial  in- 
terests of  the  United  SUtes  are  not  being 
served,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall 
recormnend  to  the  I»resident  any  modifica- 
tion to  the  agreement  he  deems  necessary  to 
ensure  an  appropriate  balance  of  interests. 

(C)  COHSIDKRATION  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS.— 

(1)  The  President  shall  consider  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
concerning— 

(A)  the  commercial  implications  of  any 
such  memorandum  of  understanding  or  re- 
lated agreement,  and 

(B)  the  potential  impact  on  the  interna- 
tional competitive  position  of  United  States 
industry. 

in  determining  whether  such  memorandum 
of  understanding  or  related  agreement  shall 
be  implemented  or  agreed  upon. 

(2)  Any  such  memorandum  of  understand- 
ing or  related  agreement  shall  not  be  imple- 
mented or  agreed  upon  if  the  President  de- 
termines that  such  agreement  is  likely  to 
have  a  significant  adverse  impact  on  United 
States  industry  that  outweighs  the  benefits 
of  implementing  or  entering  into  such  an 
agreement. 
SEC  s.  DEnNinONS. 

As  used  In  this  Joint  resolution,  the  term 
"defense  article"  and  "defense  service"  shall 
have  the  same  meanings  as  are  given  to 
those  terms  in  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4),  re- 
spectively, of  section  47  of  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act. 


DIXON  AMENDMENT  NO.  102 

Mr.  DIXON  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  amendment  No.  101  proposed 
by  Mi.  Byrd  (and  others)  to  the  joint 
resolution  (S.J.  Res.  113),  supra,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Strike  out  all  after  "Section"  on  line  3, 
page  1,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

(a)  the  proposed  export  of  technology,  de- 
fense articles,  or  defense  services  pursuant 
to  a  license  and  technical  assistance  agree- 
ment with  Japan  described  in  subsection  (b) 
to  codevelop  the  Support  Fighter  Experi- 
mental [FSX]  aircraft  is  prohibited. 

(b)  An  agreement  referred  to  in  subsection 
<a)  Is  an  ageement  for  which  the  President 
submitted  a  certification  pursuant  to  sec- 
tl(m  36(d)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act 
on  May  1,  1989  (transmittal  No.  MC-9-89). 


UMI 


DIXON  AMENDMENT  NO.  103 

Mr.  DIXON  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  amendment  No.  101  proposed 
by  Mr.  Byrd  (and  others)  to  the  joint 
resolution  (S,J.  Res.  113),  supra,  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  3,  line  20  of  the  pending  amend- 
ment, strike  "Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
Xiaoa  of  the  Senate"  and  insert  in  lieu  there- 
of: "Committees  on  Foreign  Relations, 
Armed  Services.  Commerce,  Science  and 
Transportation,  and  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs  of  the  Senate". 


HEINZ  AMENDMENT  NO.  104 

Mr.  HEINZ  proposed  an  amendment 
to  amendment  No.  101  proposed  by 
Mr.  Byrd  (and  others)  to  the  joint  res- 
olution (S.J.  Res.  113),  supra,  as  fol- 
lows: 

At  the  end  of  paragraph  (a)  of  section  3  of 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"Such  report  shall  state— 

"(1)  whether  any  technology  Involved  in 
development  of  the  FSX  weapon  system  has 
been  transferred  to  the  Japanese  space 
shuttle  program  or  any  other  part  of  the 
Japanese  aviation  sector  or  aerospace  tech- 
nology: 

"(2)  whether  any  such  technology  has 
been  diverted  to  any  third  party  country  un- 
authorized to  receive  such  technology,  in 
violation  of  the  license  and  technology  as- 
sistance agreement  for  the  FSX  weapon 
system;  and 

"(3)  whether  any  such  technology  has 
been  made  available,  legally  or  illegally,  to 
adversaries  who  could  use  such  technology 
to  the  detriment  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  [NATO],  the  United 
States,  any  other  member  country  of 
NATO,  Japan,  Australia,  or  New  Zealand." 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

COMMITTEE  ON  RULES  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  at  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  business 
meeting  scheduled  for  Wednesday, 
May  17,  1989,  at  9:30  a.m.,  in  SR-301, 
Russell  Senate  Office  Building,  the 
committee  plans  to  consider  S.  874. 
This  bill  would  establish  national 
voter  registration  procedures  for  Presi- 
dential and  congressional  elections. 

While  the  Daily  Digest  has  been  car- 
rying this  item  for  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee agenda  for  the  17th,  the  official 
notice  that  I  placed  in  the  Record  last 
Thursday,  which  listed  all  the  legisla- 
tion the  conunittee  plans  to  mark  up, 
inadvertently  omitted  S.  874. 

SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  announce  that  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs  will  be  hold- 
ing a  mark  up  on  Tuesday,  May  16, 
1989,  beginning  at  2:30  p.m.,  in  485 
Russell  Senate  Office  Building  on  S. 
978,  a  bill  to  establish  the  National 
Museum  of  the  American  Indian  and 
S.  402,  the  Puyallup  LAnd  Claims  Set- 
tlement Act. 

Those  wishing  additional  informa- 
tion should  contact  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs  at  224-2251. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  an- 
nounce that  the  Select  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs  will  be  holding  a  hear- 
ing on  Friday,  June  9,  1989,  beginning 
at  9:30  a.m.,  in  485  Russell  Senate 
Office  Building  on  the  implementation 
of  amendments  to  the  Indian  Self -De- 
termination Act. 

Those  wishing  additional  informa- 
tion should  contact  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs  at  224-2251. 


COMMITTEE  ON  SMALL  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  that  the  Small 
Business  Committee's  Subcommittee 
on  Rural  Economy  and  Family  Farm- 
ing wiU  hold  a  field  hearing  in  Living- 
ston, MT,  on  May  24,  1989.  This  hear- 
ing was  originally  scheduled  for  May 
26,  1989.  The  subcommittee  will  be 
hearing  testimony  on  the  impact  of  S. 
863,  the  Rural  Access  to  Capital  Act  of 
1989,  and  S.  759,  the  Rural  Access  to 
Telecommunications  Services  Act  of 
1989,  on  rural  communities.  The  hear- 
ing will  be  held  at  the  Park  County 
Courthouse  Community  Room,  414 
Callender  Street,  Livingston,  MT,  and 
will  commence  at  8  a.m.  For  further 
information,  please  call  Tamara 
McCann  of  the  committee  staff  at  224- 
4352. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Tuesday,  May  16  at  2  p.m. 
to  mark  up  the  Foreign  Relations  Au- 
thorization Act  for  fiscal  year  1990. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  ON  INVESTIGATIONS 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Special 
Committee  on  Investigations  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  be 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  on  May  16,  1989,  at  10 
a.m.  to  hold  hearings  pursuant  to 
Senate  Resolution  66,  section  21, 
agreed  February  28,  1989. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  ON  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  on  May  16,  1989,  be- 
ginning at  2:30  p.m.,  in  485  Russell 
Senate  Office  Building,  to  consider  for 
report  to  the  Senate  S.  978,  a  bill  to  es- 
tablish the  National  Museum  of  the 
American  Indian  and  S.  402,  the  Puy- 
allup Land  Claims  Settlement  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  DEFENSE  INDUSTRY  AND 
TECHNOLOGY 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Defense  Industry  and  Tech- 
nology of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  be  authorized  to  meet  on 
Tuesday,  May  16,  1989,  at  9  a.m.  in 
open  session  to  receive  testimony  on 
the  defense  technology  base. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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SUBCOmCITTEES  ON  CONVENTIONAL  FORCES  AND 
ALLIANCE  defense;  READINESS,  SUSTAINABIL- 
ITY  AND  support;  AND  MANPOWER  AND  PER- 
SONNEL 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittees on  Conventional  Forces  and 
Alliance  Defense;  Readiness.  Sustain- 
ability  and  Support;  and  Manpower 
and  Persormel  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  be  authorized  to  meet 
on  Tuesday,  May  16,  1989,  at  2:30  p.m. 
in  open  session  to  receive  testimony  on 
alternatives  for  substituting  Reserve 
Forces  for  Active  Air  Forces,  with  em- 
phasis on  rapid  reinforcement  of 
Europe.  Also  Donald  B.  Rice  for  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  be  authorized 
to  meet  on  Tuesday,  May  16,  1989,  at 
11  a.m.  in  open  session  to  consider  the 
nomination  of  Gen.  Robert  T.  Herres, 
U.S.  Air  Force,  for  reappointment  as 
Vice  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  SCIENCE,  TECHNOLOGY,  AND 
SPACE 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Science,  Technology,  and 
Space,  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation,  be 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  on  May  16,  1989,  at  2 
p.m.  to  hold  a  hearing  on  the  issues 
and  options  involved  in  creating  a  na- 
tional research  and  technology  strate- 
gy to  help  build  a  U.S.-based  high-defi- 
nition television  industry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOBOIITTEE  ON  RURAL  DEVELOPMENT  AND 
RURAL  ELECTRIFICATION 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Rural  Development  and 
Rural  Electrification  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry, be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Tuesday, 
May  16.  1989.  at  9:30  a.m.  to  hold  a 
hearing  on  rural  development. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  INTELLIGENCE 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Tuesday,  May  16,  1989,  at  2 
p.m.  to  hold  a  closed  hearing  on  intel- 
ligence matters. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized  to 


meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Tuesday.  May  16.  1989,  at  10  a.m. 
to  hold  a  hearing  on  child  abuse. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  OVERSIGHT  OF  GOVERNMENT 
MANAGEMENT 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Oversight  of  Government 
Management,  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs,  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Tuesday.  May  16.  1989.  at  9:30  a.m..  to 
hold  a  hearing  on  oversight  of  DOD's 
inadequate  use  of  off-the-shelf  items. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMBCITTEE  ON  THE  HANDICAPPED 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  Handicapped,  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Himian  Re- 
sources, be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Tuesday, 
May  16,  1989,  at  2  p.m.,  to  conduct  a 
hearing  on  Americans  with  Disabilities 
Act,  S.  933. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


THE  NATIONAL  BICENTENNIAL 
COMPETITION  ON  THE  CON- 
STITUTION AND  BILL  OF 
RIGHTS 
•  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President, 
this  month  in  our  Nation's  Capital 
over  950  young  people  from  44  States 
gathered  to  participate  in  the  National 
Bicentennial  Competition  on  the  Con- 
stitution and  Bill  of  Rights.  I  am 
proud  to  armounce  that  a  team  from 
Corona  Del  Sol  High  School  in  Tempe 
represented  my  home  State  Arizona. 
These  young  scholars  worked  hard  to 
reach  the  national  finals  by  winning  in 
the  district  and  the  State  competi- 
tions. Their  performance  at  the  na- 
tional level  was  equally  outstanding, 
as  they  were  among  the  10  finalists. 

The  members  of  the  team  are 
Charles  F.  Adams.  Andre  E.  Brennan, 
David  C.  Bums,  Bryan  C.  Choate, 
Stacy  L.  Combs,  Lisa  M.  Dillion.  Eliza- 
beth M.  Enderle,  Amy  A.  Fiedler,  Kir- 
stln  M.  Hermanson,  Stacey  M.  Jack- 
son, Jeffrey  M.  Jennings.  Michael  W. 
Kahn,  Dina  J.  Krause.  Matthew  B. 
Levine,  Jana  G.  Seiter,  Gregory  S.  Sor- 
enson,  Laura  L.  Southern,  Terry  L. 
Maidi,  Brent  A.  Villanueva,  Scott  E. 
Walker,  Michael  C.  Wisdom,  and 
Shawn  P.  Young. 

Along  with  the  students,  their  in- 
structor Jim  Denton  deserves  much  of 
the  credit  for  the  success  of  the  team. 
In  addition,  Lois  Fitch,  the  district  co- 
ordinator, and  Don  Nordlund.  the 
State  coordinator,  have  worked  hard 
in  helping  not  only  this  team  reach 


the  finals,  but  also  in  overseeing  the 
entire  program. 

The  National  Bicentennial  Competi- 
tive on  the  Constitution  and  Bill  of 
Rights  is  the  most  extensive  educa- 
tional program  in  the  country  devel- 
oped to  educate  young  people  about 
the  Constitution  and  Bill  of  Rights. 
With  the  support  of  Congress,  the 
active  involvement  of  Representatives 
and  Senators,  and  the  efforts  of  thou- 
sands of  civic  and  education  leaders, 
the  program  achievements  over  the 
past  2  years  have  been  dramatic: 
1.022,320  students  have  studied  the 
curriculiun;  14.381  teachers  are  teach- 
ing the  course;  420  congressional  dis- 
tricts and  the  five  territories  have 
fully  functioning  programs;  92  U.S. 
Senators  are  supporting  the  program 
in  their  States;  and  393  U.S.  Repre- 
sentatives are  participating  in  their 
districts. 

The  program  provides  students  with 
a  specially  designed  6-week  course  of 
study  designed  to  provide  upper  ele- 
mentary, middle  and  high  school  stu- 
dents with  a  fimdamental  understand- 
ing of  the  Constitution  and  Bill  of 
Rights  and  the  principles  and  values 
they  embody.  Students  complete  the 
instructional  portion  of  the  program 
with  a  test  designed  to  measure  their 
"constitutional  literacy"  and  receive  a 
certificate  of  achievement  signed  by 
their  U.S.  Representative. 

High  school  participants  then  enter 
a  nationwide  series  of  competitions  at 
the  congressional  district.  State,  and 
national  levels.  Students  testify  before 
a  panel  of  experts  at  a  simulated  con- 
gressional hearing  designed  to  meas- 
ure understanding  and  capacity  to 
apply  principles  being  learned  to  his- 
torical and  contemporary  events.  Each 
year,  the  National  Bicentennial  Com- 
petition culminates  in  3  days  of  inten- 
sive competition  among  classes  from 
almost  every  State  in  the  Union. 

Mr.  President,  the  need  to  educate 
our  young  people  about  the  Constitu- 
tion and  Bill  of  Rights  is  well  docu- 
mented. Studies  have  found  that  only 
slightly  more  than  half  of  students 
surveyed  were  able  to  identify  the 
original  purpose  of  the  Constitution. 
Nearly  half  thought  the  President 
could  appoint  Members  of  Congress 
and  one-third  thought  he  could  ad- 
journ Congress  when  he  saw  fit. 
Indeed,  another  survey  conducted  on 
behalf  of  the  Hearst  Corp.  suggested 
that  over  half  of  Americans  thought 
that  the  Marxist  credo  "from  each  ac- 
cording to  his  ability,  to  each  accord- 
ing to  his  need"  can  be  found  in  the 
Constitution.  Most  alarming  was  the 
finding  that  a  greater  proportion  of 
today's  students  display  antidemocrat- 
ic attitudes  than  did  students  in  1952. 

The  benefits  of  this  educational  pro- 
gram are  clear— it  is  making  a  differ- 
ence among  the  over  1  million  stu- 
dents who  have  studied  the  program. 
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A  recent  study  has  shown  that  the  Na- 
tional Bicentennial  Competition  Pro- 
gram has  increased  the  constitutional 
literacy  of  our  young  citizens.  Stu- 
dents in  classrooms  all  over  the  coun- 
try are  debating  the  issues  that  con- 
cerned the  Pounding  Fathers  and 
demonstrating  how  the  Constitution's 
basic  principles  apply  to  them  today. 

The  preservation  of  our  freedom  and 
our  Nation  depends  upon  our  young 
people,  the  decisionmakers  of  tomor- 
row. We  have  much  to  gain  from  edu- 
cating them  about  the  Constitution, 
the  Congress,  and  the  continuing  re- 
sponsibilities of  citizenship.  I  am 
proud  to  have  students  from  my  State 
perform  so  well  in  the  national  finals, 
and  I  commend  each  of  them  and 
their  teacher  for  their  hard  work  in 
accomplishing  this  great  achieve- 
ment.* 


If  you  want  to  be  thoroughly  enter- 
tained by  a  musical  spectacle,  attend  a 
Broadway  show.  If  you  want  your 
mind  opened  to  ideas  about  political, 
social,  and  religious  ideologies  or  if 
you  want  a  simple  diversion  from  ev- 
eryday life— attend  a  Broadway  show. 
Broadway  can  be  many  things  to  many 
Americans.* 


UMI 


AMERICA  SALUTES  BROADWAY 
WEEK 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  elevate  public  awareness  of 
the  individuals  and  organizations  who 
devote  their  time  and  energy  to  ad- 
vancing the  cause  of  live  theater  by 
calling  attention  to  the  week  of  May 
29.  1989,  through  June  4,  1989.  This 
week  has  been  designated  "America 
Salutes  Broadway  Week"  by  the 
League  of  American  Theatre  Wing. 
This  resolution  with  Broadway  as  the 
focus  of  the  Tribute  designates  the 
week  of  May  29,  1989,  through  June  4, 
1989,  as  "America  Salutes  Broadway 
Week." 

Broadway  theater  enriches  the  lives 
of  almost  every  American  and  is  the 
cornerstone  of  our  modem  culture. 
Broadway  enjoys  a  great  cultural 
legacy  that  continues  to  stir  the  Amer- 
ican imagination;  it  recalls  our  past, 
but  it  also  speaks  to  future  genera- 
tions. Today,  Broadway  is  as  healthy 
as  it  has  been  in  years,  and  its  future 
looks  just  as  bright.  Broadway  repre- 
sents the  best  live  entertainment  in 
the  world. 

Broadway  can  be  described  as  the 
longest  street  in  the  United  States, 
stretching  from  Maine  to  Hawaii  and 
Florida  to  Alaska.  It  is  easily  accessi- 
ble to  all  Americans  since  its  touring 
productions  travel  to  all  50  States. 
Every  American  has  the  opportunity 
to  see  a  Broadway  show  in  or  near  his 
or  her  hometown. 

Broadway  is  a  street  of  dreams.  It  is 
a  magnet  that  draws  young  American 
theater  artists— actors,  playwrights, 
designers  and  young  directors— and  in- 
spires them  to  create  their  best  work. 

Broadway  shows  provide  an  econom- 
ic boost  to  every  city  in  which  they  are 
seen.  It  is  documented  that  for  every 
dollar  spent  at  the  box  office,  an  addi- 
tional $3  are  pumped  into  local  econo- 
mies through  such  smcillary  services 
as  hotels,  restaurants,  retail  stores, 
and  transportation. 


CUTS  IN  INDIA'S  DEFENSE 
BUDGET 

•  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  in 
these  times  of  continued  tension 
among  nations  in  certain  parts  of  the 
world,  I  believe  that  it  is  important  to 
recognize  the  efforts  of  those  nations 
which  do  their  part  in  attempting  to 
reduce  these  tensions.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  I  want  to  congratulate  the 
Government  of  India  for  its  decision 
to  cut  its  national  defense  budget. 

The  government  of  Prime  Minister 
Rajiv  Gandhi  has  recognized  the  im- 
portance of  sending  a  strong  signal  to 
its  neighbors  in  the  Asian  subconti- 
nent. In  response  to  the  withdrawal  of 
Soviet  occupation  troops  from  Afghan- 
istan and  the  ceasefire  in  the  Iran-Iraq 
War,  India  has  reduced  its  budgeted 
defense  spending  levels  for  the  fiscal 
year  1989-90  in  absolute  terms  by  $124 
million.  This  reduction  in  defense 
spending  is  a  cut  of  approximately  12 
percent  over  the  previous  year.  Ac- 
cording to  the  February  28,  1989,  edi- 
tion of  the  Hindustan  Times,  the  re- 
vised Indian  defense  budget  has 
dropped  defense  spending  to  14  per- 
cent of  the  total  Indian  budget  for  the 
current  fiscal  year.  This  is  also  the 
third  straight  year  in  which  defense 
spending,  as  a  portion  of  the  total 
Indian  budget,  has  been  reduced. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  decade,  the 
Indian  Government  had  directed  a  sig- 
nificant portion  of  its  resources  to  in- 
creased military  procurement.  The  re- 
duction in  spending  for  the  third  year 
in  a  row  recognizes  the  resource 
crunch  facing  the  nation  and  the  need 
for  implementing  measures  for  greater 
cost  effectiveness.  It  also  allows  for 
more  funds  to  be  spent  on  the  massive 
human  and  economic  problems  facing 
this  growing  nation.  Other  nations,  in- 
cluding the  United  States,  are  facing 
similar  situations  in  trying  to  achieve 
a  balance  in  funding  levels  between 
important  human  and  defense  needs. 

In  India's  case,  the  defense  reduc- 
tion also  marks  a  period  of  stabiliza- 
tion in  its  relations  with  its  neighbors 
and  former  adversaries— Pakistan  and 
China.  While  the  nations  in  the  region 
must  continue  their  efforts  to  stem 
the  growth  of  potentially  destabilizing 
weapons,  this  action  by  India  deserves 
the  recognition  and  support  of  the 
United  States  Government.  I  encour- 
age other  nations  in  this  part  of  the 
world  to  follow  the  positive  example 
set  by  the  Government  of  India.* 


NATIONAL  WEEK  OF  COMMIT- 
MENT TO  HELP  THE  HOME- 
LESS 
*  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  cosponsor  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 111,  a  joint  resolution  designat- 
ing the  week  beginning  October  8, 
1989,  as  "National  Week  of  Commit- 
ment to  Help  the  Homeless." 

The  problem  of  homelessness  in 
America  is  a  national  tragedy  no  citi- 
zen can  ignore.  According  to  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  220,000  school- 
children lack  a  home,  while  65,000  are 
unable  to  attend  school  regularly  be- 
cause of  their  plight;  5,000  homeless 
youths  die  each  year,  children  un- 
known, unwanted,  and  uncared  for. 
They  are  victims  of  a  cruel  reality. 

It  is  for  these  casualties  of  our  socie- 
ty that  we  must  act  to  promote  a  sense 
of  civic  duty.  Voluntary  efforts  would 
go  a  long  way  in  mitigating  the  suffer- 
ing of  the  homeless,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  support  of  this 
legislation.* 


FETAL  ALCOHOL  SYNDROME 
AWARENESS 

*  Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  draw  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  an  important  public  education 
effort  which  began  on  Mother's  Day, 
May  14.  The  National  Council  on  Alco- 
holism, in  concert  with  the  Office  for 
Substance  Abuse  Prevention,  the 
Center  for  Science  in  the  Public  Inter- 
est, and  the  Healthy  Mother,  Healthy 
Babies  Coalition  are  mounting  a  major 
awareness  campaign  to  educate  Ameri- 
cans about  the  risks  of  drinking  during 
pregnancy. 

In  1981  the  Surgeon  General  issued 
a  health  message  warning  women 
about  the  dangers  of  drinking  alcohol 
during  pregnancy.  Seven  years  later  a 
1988  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and 
Firearms  study  found  that  many  par- 
ticipants were  relatively  unaware  of 
suspected  alcohol  related  health  haz- 
ards such  as  fetal  alcohol  syndrome. 
Although  most  felt  drinking  alcohol 
during  pregnancy  was  dangerous, 
there  were  some  who  thought  it  was 
good  for  you  during  pregnancy.  A  few 
even  mentioned  that  they  consumed 
liquor  during  pregnancy  at  their  doc- 
tor's direction.  The  study  also  found 
that  only  4  in  10  adults  are  familiar 
with  and  understand  the  term  fetal  al- 
cohol syndrome. 

Fetal  alcohol  syndrome  [FAS]  is  a 
combination  of  physical  and  mental 
birth  defects  that  result  from  drinking 
alcohol  during  pregnancy.  Fetal  alco- 
hol effects  [FAE]  are  those  signs  in 
the  offspring  that  have  been  linked  to 
alcohol  use  during  pregnancy  which 
do  not  meet  the  diagnostic  criteria  for 
full-blown  FAS. 

Mr.  President,  because  the  research 
in  this  area  is  incomplete,  it  is  as- 
sumed there  is  no  safe  amount  of  alco- 
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hoi  consumption  during  pregnancy. 
However,  alcohol  related  birth  defects 
are  100  percent  preventable  if  alcohol 
is  not  consumed  during  pregnancy. 

Public  education  is  essential  to 
reduce  the  incidence  of  alcohol  related 
birth  defects  in  the  United  States.  The 

1988  antidrug  bill  included  legislation 
requiring  health  and  safety  warning 
labels  on  all  alcoholic  beverages. 
These  labels,  which  will  appear  on  all 
alcoholic  beverage  containers  by  late 

1989  will  urge  women  not  to  drink  al- 
cohol during  pregnancy  and  will  serve 
as  an  important  educational  tool. 

It  is  appropriate  that  this  week, 
from  Mother's  Day,  May  14  to  May  20. 
has  been  declared  "Alcohol-Related 
Birth  Defects  Awareness  Week."  The 
purpose  of  the  week  is  to  educate  the 
American  public  and  increase  aware- 
ness of  the  adverse  consequences  of  al- 
cohol consumption  during  pregnancy. 
The  need  for  such  education  is  evi- 
denced by  the  following  facts: 

Only  57  percent  of  Americans  under 
the  age  of  45  have  heard  of  fetal  alco- 
hol syndrome. 

At  least  5,000  babies  each  year  suffer 
the  effects  of  PAS.  As  many  as  50,000 
babies  each  year  suffer  the  milder  ef- 
fects of  alcohol  birth  defects  known  as 
fetal  alcohol  effects. 

FAS  is  the  third  leading  cause  of 
mental  retardation  and  the  leading 
preventable  one.  It  is  characterized  by 
growth  deficiencies,  facial  abnormali- 
ties—including a  small  head  circumfer- 
ence, flattened  face  smd  sunken  nasal 
bridge— malformed  organs  and  mental 
retardation. 

The  incidence  of  PAS  is  approxi- 
mately 3  per  1,000  live  births. 

Society  spends  $15  million  a  year  to 
treat  babies  bom  with  such  birth  de- 
fects. $670  million  to  care  for  children 
and  adolescents  with  the  affliction  and 
$760  million  to  look  after  adults.  All 
told,  the  indirect  loss  of  productivity  is 
$510  million. 

In  conclusion,  public  educational  ef- 
forts such  as  "Alcohol-Related  Birth 
Defects  Awareness  Week"  are  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  continuing  effort 
to  reduce  the  unnecessary  tragedy  and 
loss  suffered  by  uninformed  families 
throughout  the  United  States.  The 
National  Council  on  Alcoholism  and 
the  numerous  organizations  involved 
with  Alcohol-Related  Birth  Defects 
Awareness  Week  are  to  be  commended 
for  their  conmiitment  and  dedication 
to  the  educational  efforts  concerning 
this  serious  public  health  problem  and 
for  providing  American  families  with  a 
clear  message  about  drinking  during 
pregnancy.* 


nated  the  week  beginning  May  7.  1989 
as  "National  Correctional  Officers 
Week." 

This  week  commemorated  those 
risking  life  and  limb  to  accept  respon- 
sibility for  guarding  the  more  than 
600,000  irmiates  in  our  country.  Work- 
ing in  highly  stressful  environments, 
these  individuals  place  themselves  in 
dangerous  situations  to  police  the 
prison  population  as  well  as  protect 
surrounding  communities.  I  feel  we 
owe  a  special  debt  to  correctional  offi- 
cers and  was  heartened  by  the  passage 
of  this  legislation  by  my  colleagues.* 


COSPONSORSHIP    OF    NATIONAL 
CORRECTIONAL  OFFICERS 

WEEK 
•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  commend  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 72,  a  joint  resolution  that  desig- 


CHILDREN:  OUR  HIGHEST 
PRIORITY 

•  Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  I 
joined  recently  in  introducing  a  meas- 
ure in  the  Senate  known  as  the 
"Health  of  America's  Children"  reso- 
lution. It  is  my  understanding  that 
this  resolution  is  currently  before  the 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  Commit- 
tee and  may  soon  be  brought  to  the 
floor  for  full  Senate  consideration.  I 
rise  today  to  urge  prompt  passage  of 
this  resolution  and  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  the  urgent  need 
to  move  quickly  to  address  the  critical 
issues  facing  us  with  respect  to  our 
children's  future. 

While  disagreements  over  matters  of 
policy  are  inevitable  in  a  free  and 
democratic  republic,  there  is  little 
room  for  disagreement  about  what 
must  be  our  country's  highest  priori- 
ty—the protection  and  well-being  of 
our  children.  It  has  been  well  estab- 
lished that  under  the  policies  of  the 
previous  administration,  our  Nation's 
children  lost  precious  ground  with 
Federal  spending  on  programs  for  chil- 
dren falling  in  the  last  decade  from 
$51  to  $49  biUion  in  real  dollars. 

Since  1980,  the  number  of  children 
not  covered  by  health  insurance  has 
grown  steadily  with  current  figures 
showing  20  percent  of  all  children 
under  age  18  without  insurance  and 
approximately  15  percent  of  pregnant 
women  uninsured.  According  to  a 
study  by  the  National  Association  of 
Children's  Hospitals  and  Related  Insti- 
tutions, less  than  60  percent  of  U.S. 
children  luider  age  4  received  basic  im- 
munizations in  1985. 

In  addition,  the  United  States  has 
one  of  the  highest  infant  mortality 
rates  of  any  industrialized  nations. 
Maryland's  average  infant  mortality 
rate  of  11.7  per  1,000,  slightly  higher 
than  the  national  average,  and  Balti- 
more City's  rate  of  18.2  per  1,000  for 
black  infants,  illustrates  graphically 
the  need  for  an  increased  investment 
in  prenatal  and  neonatal  care.  Prena- 
tal care  not  only  benefits  infants  in 
the  short  term,  but  may  also  improve 
their  potential  to  become  healthy  and 
productive  adults.  Missed  opportimi- 
ties  to  prevent  or  treat  childhood 
health  problems  may  impose  lifetime 


costs  on  children,  their  families,  and 
society. 

In  an  effort  to  address  this  critical 
problem,  I  joined  in  sponsoring  the 
Infant  Mortality  and  Children's 
Health  Act  to  require  States  to  raise 
the  ceiling  for  Medicaid  eligibility  to 
185  percent  of  the  Federal  poverty 
level  for  pregnant  women  and  infants. 
States  would  also  be  required  to 
phase-in  Medicaid  coverage  for  chil- 
dren up  to  age  18  living  in  families  at 
or  below  100  percent  of  the  poverty 
level.  Under  this  proposal,  Medicaid 
coverage  and  services  would  become 
more  readily  available  to  those  who 
are  eligible  and  coordination  would  be 
increased  between  the  Medicaid  Pro- 
gram and  the  Special  Supplemental 
Food  Program  for  Women,  Infants, 
and  Children  [WICl. 

The  Federal  investment  in  child  nu- 
trition programs  has  also  declined  over 
the  past  decade.  Fxmding  for  the 
School  Lunch  and  School  Breakfast 
Programs,  the  Child  Care  Food  Pro- 
gram, and  the  Summer  Food  Service 
Program  fell  29  percent  from  1982  to 
1985— yet  the  previous  administration 
continued  to  propose  Federal  budgets 
which  slashed  funding  for  critical 
child  nutrition  programs. 

I  adamantly  opposed  such  cuts  and  I 
look  forward  to  the  opportunity  to 
renew  our  Federal  commitment  in  this 
area  through  the  reauthorization  of 
expiring  child  nutrition  programs:  The 
Summer  Food  Service  Program  for 
Children  serving  approximately  22,000 
children  per  day  in  my  State  of  Mary- 
land; the  Food  Distribution  Program 
providing  $19  million  worth  of  food 
and  commodities  to  Maryland's 
schools;  Child  Care  Food  programs; 
the  WIC  Program;  Charitable  Institu- 
tions and  the  Disaster  Feeding  Pro- 
gram; the  Nutrition  Education  and 
Training  Program,  and  the  State  Ad- 
ministrative Expense  Funds  Program. 

Legislation  to  reauthorize  these  pro- 
grams has  been  introduced  in  the 
House  and  is  expected  to  be  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  in  the  near 
future.  I  strongly  support  a  renewed 
Federal  investment  in  these  critical 
programs  and  will  continue  to  monitor 
carefully  relevant  legislation  to  ensure 
their  prompt  reauthorization. 

Child  care  Ls  another  area  which  re- 
quires immediate  attention.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  existing  national 
supply  of  child  care  services  is  inad- 
equate to  meet  the  needs  of  the  in- 
creasing number  of  children  who  have 
mothers  employed  outside  of  the 
home.  The  nimiber  of  preschool  chil- 
dren with  mothers  in  the  labor  force 
has  grown  by  75  percent  over  the  past 
15  years,  and  the  number  of  school-age 
children  with  working  mothers  has  in- 
creased by  22  percent.  Over  half  of  all 
mothers  who  have  infants  under  1 
year  of  age  are  working  outside  the 
home. 
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It  is  obvious  that  prompt  action 
must  be  taken  to  respond  to  this  in- 
creasing need.  A  study  conducted  in 
1987  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics found  that  only  2  percent  of  all 
business  establislunents— defined  as 
individual  business  or  Government 
work  sites  with  one  or  more  workers- 
provide  employer-supported  child  care 
services.  Given  this,  it  might  reason- 
ably be  assumed  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  have  increased  its  sup- 
port of  child  care  services  to  meet  the 
changing  needs  of  our  society.  Instead, 
the  previous  administration  sought 
massive  cuts  in  appropriations  for  Fed- 
eral programs  providing  support  for 
child  care  services,  especially  those 
serving  child  care  needs  of  low-income 
Americans. 

The  current  administration  has  pro- 
posed a  tax  credit  approach  which  in- 
cludes a  $1,000  tax  credit  for  families 
with  incomes  below  $13,000  and  chil- 
dren under  age  4,  and  an  expansion  of 
the  current  dependent  child  care  tax 
credit.  However,  this  approach  does 
not  address  the  issues  of  supply  and 
quality  of  child  care  and  would  not 
benefit  families  with  school-age  chil- 
dren. 

To  address  the  present  problem 
more  fully,  I  have  joined  in  sponsoring 
the  Act  for  Better  Child  Care  Services 
which  focuses  on  ensuring  the  avail- 
ability of  quality,  affordable  child  care 
services  throughout  the  Nation.  I  also 
support  the  Family  and  Medical  Leave 
Act,  to  provide  employees  with  an 
amount  of  job-guaranteed,  unpaid 
leave  upon  the  birth  or  adoption  of  a 
child  or  the  serious  illness  of  a  child  or 
parent.  The  United  States  remains  the 
only  industrialized  nation  that  does 
not  have  some  form  of  national  family 
leave  policy  for  working  parents.  I 
regret  that  a  filibuster  prevented  final 
action  on  this  proposal  as  well  as  child 
care  legislation  during  the  last  Con- 
gress. I  intend  to  continue  to  work  for 
the  prompt  passage  of  measures  which 
address  our  Nation's  pressing  child 
care  needs  in  a  comprehensive 
manner. 

Mr.  President,  the  final  matter  I 
would  like  to  address  with  respect  to 
the  well-being  of  our  Nation's  children 
is  that  of  Federal  support  for  educa- 
tion. As  in  the  areas  of  health  and 
child  care,  children  have  suffered  as  a 
result  of  actions  taken  in  the  last  8 
years.  The  previous  administration 
chipped  away  unrelentingly  at  Federal 
aid  to  education.  In  fiscal  year  1981, 
the  administration's  budget  request 
for  education  was  6  percent  less  than 
the  funding  approved  by  Congress  in 
the  previous  year,  and  the  1982  budget 
request  was  16  percent  less  than  the 
1981  appropriation  level.  The  1983  re- 
quest of  $9.95  billion  was  nearly  33 
percent  below  the  previous  year's  level 
of  spending. 

In  fiscal  year  1984,  the  President  re- 
quested $13.2  billion,  or  14.5  percent 
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less  than  the  appropriation  approved 
by  Congress  in  the  previous  year.  In 
fiscal  year  1985,  an  election  year,  the 
administration  proposed  a  marked  in- 
crease over  its  previous  budget.  Even 
so,  the  request  only  matched  the 
actual  funding  level  for  fiscal  year 
1984.  The  following  year,  the  budget 
request  was  again  cut  sharply,  18-per- 
cent less  than  the  fiscal  year  1984  ap- 
propriation. Both  the  fiscal  year  1987 
and  fiscal  year  1988  requests  were 
below  the  amount  appropriated  the 
year  before,  15  percent  and  29  percent 
lower,  respectively.  In  fiscal  year 
1989— another  election  year— the 
Reagan  administration  requested  level 
funding  for  education. 

Congress  attempted  to  preserve  the 
long-term  Federal  investment  in  edu- 
cation by  consistently  appropriating 
more  for  education  than  was  requested 
by  the  administration.  Nevertheless, 
from  1980  to  1988  Federal  outlays  for 
the  Department  of  Education  de- 
creased as  a  percentage  of  the  total 
budget  from  2.5  to  1.8  percent.  Federal 
fimding  for  elementary  and  secondary 
education  programs  decreased  by  26 
percent. 

I  am  concerned  especially  that  fund- 
ing for  compensatory  education  pro- 
grams has  fallen  by  25  percent  since 
1980.  It  is  well  established  that  ensur- 
ing a  sound  educational  experience  at 
an  early  age  greatly  enhances  the 
future  lives  of  our  Nation's  children. 
In  fact,  early  education  programs  such 
as  the  Perry  Preschool  in  Ypsilanti, 
MI,  the  Brookline  Early  Education 
project,  Philadelphia  Head  Start,  the 
Syracuse  University  Children's  Center, 
and  other  child  development  programs 
have  shown  that  high  quality  pre- 
school programs  can  reduce,  by  as 
much  as  40  percent,  the  likelihood 
that  children  will  drop  out  of  school, 
become  pregnant  as  teenagers,  become 
dependent  on  welfare,  or  become  in- 
volved in  crime. 

Given  these  statistics  and  during  a 
period  when  problems  existing  in 
urban  education  led  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Teaching  to  describe  students  in  large 
urban  centers  as  "an  imperiled  genera- 
tion," the  cuts  outlined  above  cross 
the  line  from  unwise  to  incomprehen- 
sible. It  is  imperative  to  remember 
that  children  are  the  future.  Unless  we 
provide  future  generations  with  the 
quality  education  necessary  to  acquire 
the  kiiowledge  and  skills  needed  to 
function  successfully  in  an  increasing- 
ly complex  world,  we  not  only  imperil 
the  futures  of  our  children— we  imper- 
il the  future  of  our  Nation.  I  aun 
pleased  that  the  current  Congress  is 
considering  initiatives  to  provide  high 
quality  early  childhood  education.  We 
must  continue  our  efforts  to  ensure 
the  development  of  such  programs  and 
increase  support  for  existing  programs 
like  chapter  I  and  Head  Start  which 


have  already  proven  their  effective- 
ness. 

Mr.  President,  in  a  society  where  one 
out  of  four  children  is  bom  poor,  one 
out  of  six  has  no  health  insurance,  and 
one  out  of  seven  is  at  risk  of  dropping 
out  of  school,  we  must  renew  and 
strengthen  the  Federal  investment  in 
programs  which  promote  our  chil- 
dren's well-being.  With  a  fresh  and 
sustained  commitment  to  this  critical 
task,  we  will  ensure  a  more  productive 
future  for  our  children  and  a  stronger 
foundation  for  our  Nation.* 


RESCUING  A  NATION 

•  Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  he 
was  a  40-year-old  mining  engineer 
who  had  decided  that  "just  making 
money  isn't  enough,"  the  orphaned 
son  of  an  Iowa  blacksmith  who  had  al- 
ready lived  on  several  continents. 
Years  later,  he  would  become  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  But  in 
August  1914,  he  would  begin  what  bi- 
ographer George  Nash  calls  an  under- 
taking unprecedented  in  world  history: 
an  organized  rescue  of  an  entire 
nation  from  starvation. 

The  man  was  Herbert  Hoover,  and 
his  Commission  for  Relief  in  Belgium 
would  become  "an  international 
symbol  of  practical  idealism."  So  too 
would  he. 

Dr.  George  Nash,  the  author  of 
"The  Life  of  Herbert  Hoover:  The  Hu- 
manitarian, 1914-1917"  and  a  number 
of  other  boolcs,  details  this  tremen- 
dous undertaking  and  the  man  who 
made  it  possible  in  "An  American 
Epic:  Herbert  Hoover  and  Belgian 
Relief  in  World  War  I."  I  ask  that  this 
uplifting  story  be  printed  in  the 
Record  following  my  remarks. 

The  article  follows: 

•An  American  Epic":  Herbert  Hoover  and 
Belgian  Relief  in  World  War  I 

(By  George  H.  Nash) 

Senator  Everett  Dirksen  of  Illinois  was 
once  asked  by  a  group  of  junior  high  school 
students  to  define  diplomacy.  The  senator 
replied:  "If  I  said  to  my  wife,  'You  have  a 
face  that  would  stop  a  thousand  clocks,' 
that  would  be  stupidity.  But  if  I  turned  to 
her  and  said,  'Etear,  when  I  behold  you,  time 
stands  still,'  that's  diplomacy!" 

The  subject  of  my  essay,  and  of  the  book 
that  I  have  just  published,  is,  in  a  way,  di- 
plomacy, but  diplomacy  of  a  special  sort- 
indeed,  of  a  character  that  the  world  had 
never  seen  before.  The  Life  of  Herbert 
Hoover:  The  Humanitarian,  1914-1917  Is 
also  a  book  about  politics,  again  of  a  special 
sort:  the  politics  of  philanthropy  and  hu- 
manitarian relief  on  a  scale  previously  un- 
known and  unimagined.  And,  of  course,  my 
book  is  the  second  installment  in  a  biogra- 
phy of  one  of  the  least  understood  of  all 
American  leaders. 

While  preparing  this  volume,  I  spent 
many  rewarding  days  in  the  research  rooms 
and  corridors  of  the  National  Archives, 
where  I  received  the  courteous  assistance  of 
people  like  Assistant  Archivist  for  Presiden- 
tial Libraries  John  Fawcett  and  archivists 
Ronald  Swerczek  and  Gerald  Haines.  I  was 
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drawn  here  by  two  superb  collections: 
Record  Group  59  (the  General  Records  of 
the  Department  of  State)  and  RG  84  (the 
Records  of  the  Foreign  Service  Posts  of  the 
Department  of  State).  Of  the  latter,  two  in 
particular— the  files  of  our  embassy  in 
London  and  legation  in  Brussels  for  the 
years  of  World  War  I— proved  to  be  Indis- 
pensable. And  no  doubt  like  innumerable 
other  scholars  over  the  years  who  have  ex- 
plored these  particular  treasures.  I  say: 
Hurrah  for  the  State  Department's  decimal 
file  and  the  access  to  the  past  that  it  facili- 
tates. Would  that  every  other  agency  of  gov- 
ernment used  a  similar  classification 
scheme. 

This  summer  the  nations  of  Eruope  and 
North  America  will  recall  the  seventy-fifth 
anniversary  of  the  outbreak  of  the  First 
World  War.  For  the  people  of  the  United 
States  this  commemoration  will  evoke  many 
images.  Of  battle  sites  like  Chftteau-Thierry 
and  Belleau  Wood.  Of  soldiers  like  John  J. 
Pershing  and  Sergeant  York.  Of  Flanders 
Fields  where  poppies  grow.  Of  a  musical  call 
to  arms,  "Over  There."  For  some  Americans 
the  remembrance  will  elicit  another  image 
as  well:  of  the  grim,  chaotic  month  of 
August  1914,  when  the  independent  king- 
dom of  Belgium  courageously  resisted  an  in- 
vading German  army,  only  to  fall  victim  to 
a  four-year  ordeal  of  conquest. 

One  American  will  be  forever  linked  in 
history  with  Belgium's  travail  in  that  awful 
war.  His  name,  of  course,  is  Herbert  Hoover. 
After  the  battle  of  the  Mame,  giant  Europe- 
an armies  bogged  down  in  the  trenches,  and 
famine  threatened  beleaguered  Belgium,  a 
highly  industrialized  nation  of  7  million  de- 
pendent upon  imports  for  three-quarters  of 
her  food.  On  one  side  the  German  army  of 
occupation  refused  to  take  responsibility  for 
victualing  the  civilian  population.  Let  Bel- 
gium import  food  from  abroad  as  she  had 
done  before  the  war,  said  the  Germans.  On 
the  other  side  stood  the  tightening  British 
naval  blockade  of  Belgian  ports.  Let  the 
Germans,  as  occupiers  of  Belgium,  feed  its 
people,  said  the  British.  Besides,  they 
argued,  how  could  one  be  sure  that  the  Ger- 
mans would  not  seize  imported  food  for 
themselves? 

As  the  tense  days  passed  in  the  early 
autumn  of  1914,  food  supplies  dwindled  omi- 
nously in  Belgium.  To  the  outside  world 
went  emissaries  pleading  for  the  allies  to 
permit  food  to  filter  through  the  naval 
noose.  Finally,  on  October  22,  after  weeks  of 
negotiations,  Herbert  Hoover  established 
under  diplomatic  protection  a  neutral  orga- 
nization to  procure  and  distribute  food  to 
the  Belgian  populace.  Great  Britain  agreed 
to  let  the  food  pass  unmolested  through  its 
blockade.  Germany  in  turn  promised  not  to 
requisition  this  food  destined  for  helpless 
noncombatants. 

Why  Hoover?  In  the  summer  of  1914  Her- 
bert Clark  Hoover  was  a  prosperous  forty- 
year-old  international  mining  engineer 
living  in  London— and  dreaming  of  a  career 
of  public  service  in  the  United  States.  This 
orphaned  son  of  an  Iowa  blacksmith  had 
come  far  indeed  from  his  humble  begin- 
nings in  the  American  Middle  West.  Rising 
rapidly  in  his  chosen  profession,  by  1914  he 
directed  or  in  part  controlled  a  worldwide 
array  of  mining  enterprises  that  employed  a 
hundred  thousand  men.  "If  a  man  has  not 
made  a  fortune  by  40  he  is  not  worth 
much,"  Hoover  had  said,  while  still  in  this 
thirties.  By  August  1914  he  had  achieved  his 
goal  yet  was  not  content.  "Just  making 
money  isn't  enough."  he  confessed  to  a 
friend.  Instead,  he  wanted  (as  he  put  it)  to 


'get  into  the  big  game  somewhere."  Fasci- 
nated by  the  power  of  the  press  to  mold  and 
direct  public  opinion.  Hoover  that  summer 
was  negotiating  to  purchase  a  newspaper  in 
California.  Events  in  Europe  compelled  him 
to  abandon  his  quest.  Had  it  not  been  for 
"the  guns  of  August,"  he  would  have  en- 
tered American  public  life— and  might  even 
be  remembered  today— as  a  newspaper  mag- 
nate. 

In  the  first  tumultuous  weeks  of  the  war, 
tens  of  thousands  of  American  travelers  in 
Euroije  fled  the  war-shocked  continent  for 
the  comparative  safety  of  London— and, 
they  hoped,  passage  home.  It  was  not  as 
easy  as  that.  Arriving  in  the  British  capital, 
many  Yankee  tourists  found  themselves 
unable  to  cash  their  instruments  of  credit  or 
obtain  temporary  accommodation,  let  alone 
tickets  for  ships  no  longer  crossing  the  At- 
lantic. Responding  to  the  travelers'  panic 
and  necessities.  Hoover  and  other  American 
residents  of  London  organized  an  emergency 
relief  effort  that  provided  food,  temporary 
shelter,  and  financial  assistance  to  their 
stranded  fellow  countrjTnen.  Eventually  the 
passenger  ships  resumed  their  sailings,  aind 
more  than  100,000  weary  and  frightened 
travelers  headed  back  to  the  United  States. 
Hoover's  untiring  and  efficient  leadership 
during  the  crisis  earned  him  the  gratitude 
of  the  American  ambassador  to  Great  Brit- 
ain, Walter  Hines  Page.  And  when  a  few 
weeks  later  the  plight  of  Belgium  became 
perilous.  Ambassador  Page  and  others 
agreed  upon  Hoover,  a  man  of  demonstrated 
competence,  to  administer  this  new  mission 
of  mercy.  The  globe-trotting  mining  engi- 
neer who  had  done  well,  and  who  now 
wanted  to  good,  had  found  an  unexpected 
entree  into  the  "big  game. " 

And  so  began  an  undertaking  unprece- 
dented in  world  history:  an  organized  rescue 
of  an  entire  nation  from  starvation.  Initially 
no  one  expected  this  humanitarian  task  to 
last  more  than  a  few  months.  Pew  foresaw 
the  gruesome  stalemate  that  developed  on 
the  western  front.  As  Hoover  himself  later 
wrote,  "The  knowledge  that  we  would  have 
to  go  for  four  years,  to  find  a  billion  dollars, 
to  transport  five  million  tons  of  concentrat- 
ed food,  to  administer  rationing,  price  con- 
trols, agricultural  production,  to  contend 
with  combatant  governments  and  with 
world  shortages  of  food  and  ships,  was  mer- 
cifully hidden  from  us. " 

Within  a  few  months  Hoover  and  a  team 
of  mostly  American  volunteers  built  up 
what  one  British  goverment  official  called 
"a  piratical  state  organized  for  benevo- 
lence." Indeed,  the  novel  relief  organization, 
which  went  by  the  name  of  the  Commission 
for  Relief  in  Belgium  (CRB).  possessed 
some  of  the  attributes  of  a  government.  It 
had  its  own  flag,  it  negotiated  "treaties " 
with  the  warring  European  powers,  and  its 
leaders  parleyed  regularly  with  diplomats 
and  cabinet  ministers  in  several  countries.  It 
even  had  a  "pirate"  leader  in  Hoover,  who 
enjoyed  informal  diplomatic  immunity  and 
traveled  freely  through  enemy  lines— prob- 
ably the  only  American  citizen  permitted  to 
do  so  in  the  entire  war. 

As  a  historian  and  biographer  of  Mr. 
Hoover.  I  am  particularly  impressed  by  four 
aspects  of  his  wartime  service  to  the  people 
of  Belgium.  First,  by  the  sheer  complexity 
and  magnitude  of  the  relief  commission 
that  he  led.  Today  we  are  apt  to  take  for 
granted  the  prompt  intervention  of  humani- 
tarian sigencies  in  areas  of  distress,  be  it  a 
famine  in  Ethiopia,  an  earthquake  in 
Mexico,  or  a  typhoon  in  Bangladesh.  In 
1914,  however,  no  institution  for  the  succor 


of  Belgium  existed;  it  became  Hoovers  awe- 
some responsibility  to  create  one. 

Consider  the  array  of  tasks  that  the  Com- 
mission for  Relief  in  Belgium  was  obliged  to 
perform.  First  it  had  to  raise  money 
throughout  the  world— partly  through  char- 
itable appeals,  but  primarily,  as  the  war 
went  on,  through  subsidies  from  the  Allied 
governments.  With  this  money  it  had  to 
purchase  wheat  and  other  foodstuffs  from 
North  America,  South  America,  and  Austra- 
lia. Then  it  had  to  turange  for  shipping 
these  foodstuffs  to  Belgium:  eventually  the 
CRB  had  a  fleet  of  several  dozen  ships  con- 
tinuously at  its  disposal.  When  these  ships 
entered  the  European  war  zone,  they  were 
required  to  navigate  carefully  lest  they  be 
seized  or  subjected  to  submarine  attack. 
And  when  the  food-laden  vessels  reached 
the  neutral  Dutch  port  of  Rotterdam,  their 
cargo  had  to  be  unloaded  for  conveyance  by 
canal  into  Belgium. 

Once  inside  the  occupied  country  the  sup- 
plies had  to  be  prepared  in  mills,  dairies, 
and  bakeries  for  human  consumption.  Then 
the  food  had  to  be  distributed  equitably  to 
an  anxious  population  scattered  over  more 
than  2,500  villages,  cities,  and  towns.  As  part 
of  its  undertaking,  the  CRB  needed  to 
verify  that  the  daily  rations  did  indeed 
reach  their  intended  recipients  and  not  the 
German  army  of  occupation.  Working  with 
Hoover  and  his  staff  was  a  vast  network  of 
forty  thousand  Belgian  volunteers  who  han- 
dled the  distribution  of  food  throughout 
their  Ismd.  This  parallel  Belgian  organiza- 
tion was  known  as  the  ComitC  National  de 
Secours  et  d'Alimentation.  At  its  head  were 
some  of  the  country's  most  eminent  busi- 
ness leaders.  In  early  1915  Hoover's  team 
was  allowed  to  extend  its  life-sustaining  op- 
erations to  2  million  desperate  French  civil- 
ians caught  behind  the  German  battle  lines 
on  the  western  front.  Thus  the  CRB's  work 
came  to  encompass  a  total  area  of  nearly 
twenty  thousand  square  miles. 

The  commission's  functions  were  even 
more  complex  than  this  summary  suggests. 
Writing  in  early  1917,  one  of  the  CRB's 
young  supervisory  delegates.  Joseph  C. 
Green,  explained  in  a  letter  what  providing 
food  to  a  civil  population  under  enemy  con- 
trol aictually  entailed: 

"Take  the  one  item  of  bread  for  example. 
First  the  [CRB]  Provincial  Representative 
has  to  figure  out  periodically  the  exact  pop- 
ulation of  his  Province,  and  the  exact  quan- 
tities of  native  wheat  and  rye  and  of  import- 
ed wheat  and  maize  on  hand.  Prom  this  he 
calculates  the  quantity  of  imported  grain 
necessary  to  cover  a  certain  period.  This  he 
reports  to  Brussels,  and  Brussels  to  London. 
London  supplies  the  ships.  New  York  pur- 
chases and  sees  to  the  loading.  Rotterdam 
transships  into  canal  barges.  In  the  mean- 
time Brussels  has  decided  upon  the  exact 
quantities  to  be  shipped  to  each  mill  in  the 
country,  and  Rotterdam  ships  accordingly. 
The  provincial  man  must  see  to  the  unload- 
ing and  the  milling.  The  milling  involves 
questions  of  percentages  of  bran  and  flour, 
of  mixtures  of  native  and  foreign  grains,  of 
the  disposal  of  byproducts  and  so  on." 

And  this  was  just  the  start:  "When  the 
flour  is  finally  milled,  the  real  work  of  dis- 
tribution Ijegins.  Sacks  must  be  provided 
and  kept  in  rotation.  The  exact  quantity  of 
flour  required  by  a  given  Commune  for  a 
given  period  must  be  ascertained.  Ship- 
ments by  canal  or  rail  or  tram  or  wagon 
must  be  made  to  every  Commune  dependent 
upon  the  mill.  Boats  and  cars  and  horses 
must  be  obtained  and  oil  must  be  supplied 
for  engines  and  fodder  for  horses.  When  the 
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flour  has  reached  the  Local  Committee  it 
must  be  carefully  distributed  among  the 
bakers  in  accordance  with  the  needs  of  each. 
Baking  involves  yeast,  and  the  maintenance 
of  yeast  factories,  and  the  disposal  of  by- 
products, and  questions  of  hygiene  and  a 
dozen  other  minor  matters.  When  the  bread 
is  baked  it  must  be  distributed  to  the  popu- 
lation by  any  one  of  a  dozen  methods  which 
guarantee  an  absolutely  equitable  distribu- 
tion, each  man,  woman  and  child  getting 
the  varying  ration  to  which  he  is  entitled, 
paying  for  it  if  he  can  afford  it.  and  getting 
it  free  if  he  can't.  All  this  involves  financial 
problems,  and  bookkeeping,  and  checking 
and  inspection,  all  along  the  line:  and  the 
whole  process  to  the  tune  of  endless  bicker- 
ing with  German  authorities  high  and  low. 
and  endless  discussions  with  a  thousand  Bel- 
gian committees. 

"Now.  if  you  have  digested  that,  you  have 
some  idea  of  what  it  means  to  supply  a 
nation  with  bread.  But  that  is  only  one  item 
among  many.  Lard,  rice,  milk,  clothing,  etc.. 
etc.:  each  involves  its  own  special  series  of 
problems." 

But  "relief  in  Belgium"  meant  even  more 
than  this.  By  the  middle  of  April  1917 
nearly  5  million  people  in  Belgium  and 
northern  Prance  were  destitute.  Using  the 
CRB's  gifts  from  abroad  and  the  profits 
from  its  own  food  sales  to  the  well-to-do.  the 
Comity  National  financed  a  vast  and  grow- 
ing web  of  benevolence.  Including  more  than 
2.700  local  charitable  conunittees  as  well  as 
various  other  more  specialized  institutions. 
All  in  all.  Hoover  calculated  that  more  than 
half  the  entire  population  was  receiving 
some  kind  of  assistance  in  the  spring  of 
1917.  including  at  least  2.700.000  who  were 
helped  by  the  communal  charitable  commit- 
tees. 

One  object  of  special  solicitude  was  the 
young.  It  was  our  task  and  the  Belgians'. 
Hoover  wrote  later,  "to  maintain  the  laugh- 
ter of  the  children,  not  to  dry  their  tears. " 
Thanks  to  the  CRB's  external  fund  raising 
and  food  imports,  and  the  dedicated  zeal  of 
Belgian  volunteers,  the  challenge  was  im- 
pressively met.  By  early  1917  (to  cite  but 
one  example)  three-fourths  of  Belgium's 
children  were  receiving  daily  hot  lunches  at 
canteens  established  especially  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

Another  particular  concern  to  Hoover  was 
the  plight  of  Belgium's  renowned  lace  work- 
ers. Deprived  of  essential  raw  material  by 
the  invasion  and  subsequent  blocliade,  a 
workforce  of  forty  thousand  women  faced 
destitution,  long-term  idleness,  and  possible 
attenuation  of  their  skills  until  Hoover  and 
his  associates  stepped  in.  The  CRB  arranged 
to  import  needed  thread  for  the  lacemakers 
and  to  sell  some  of  their  finished  products 
abroad.  It  also  helped  committees  make  ad- 
vances to  the  women  for  their  unsold  pro- 
duction, such  money  to  be  recovered  from 
the  export  of  acciunulated  merchandise 
after  the  war.  In  these  ways  an  entire  indus- 
try was  kept  alive  and  thousands  of  skilled 
women  self-supporting.  The  sale  of  the  ex- 
quisite lace  in  England  and  the  United 
States  also  no  doubt  helped  to  shan>en  "the 
club  of  public  opinion"  that  Hoover  wielded 
In  behalf  of  Belgium's  cause. 

No  enterprise  so  massive,  so  multifaceted, 
so  exposed  to  the  passions  of  war.  could 
hope  to  function  undisturbed.  This  is  the 
second  feature  of  Hoover's  relief  experience 
that  impresses  the  biographer,  the  unremit- 
ting pressures  and  troubles  that  beset  him 
at  every  turn.  Prom  the  day  of  its  inception, 
the  CRB  had  to  cope  with  critics  in  the  vari- 
ous belligerent  governments  who  were  con- 


vinced that  its  work  was  enhancing  the  mili- 
tary strength  of  one  side  or  the  other. 
Scarcely  a  month  went  by  that  did  not  wit- 
ness some  challenge  to  the  precarious  exist- 
ence of  the  commission.  Time  and  again 
Hoover  was  immersed  in  exhausting  negoti- 
ations in  an  endless  race  against  famine  and 
malnutrition.  Prime  Minister  Herbert  As- 
quith,  Lloyd  George,  the  British  Admiralty, 
the  German  high  command:  all  at  one  time 
or  another  opposed  him— and  felt  the  sting 
of  his  relentless  entreaties.  At  times,  too,  he 
had  furious  disagreements  with  his  Belgian 
counterpart  Emile  Pancqui,  a  man.  like  him- 
self, of  great  ability  and  formidable  force  of 
F>ersonaIity.  Let  no  one  think  that  humani- 
tarian relief,  because  of  its  noble  and  gener- 
ous purpose,  was  exempt  from  political  in- 
trigue, personal  ambition,  and  diplomatic  ri- 
valry. It  was  not. 

Sometimes,  weary  from  incessant  conflicts 
with  one  or  another  belligerent  power,  how- 
ever contemplated  resigning.  "Were  it  not 
for  the  haunting  picture  in  one's  mind  of  all 
the  long  line  of  people  standing  outside  the 
relief  stations  in  Belgium."  he  wrote  early 
in  the  war.  "I  would  have  thrown  over  the 
position  long  since."  Ofttimes.  too.  he 
threatened  to  resign— the  better  to  obtain 
his  objectives.  But  Hoover  did  not  quit. 
When  the  chips  were  down,  it  was  his  critics 
who  yielded,  recognizing  his  indispensability 
and  growing  statute  and  the  risk  of  anger- 
ing American  public  opinion  that  he  had  so 
skillfully  mobilized. 

Third,  I  continue  to  be  impressed— as  were 
so  many  observers  at  the  time— by  the 
energy,  resourcefulness,  and  public  relations 
acumen  of  the  man  at  the  apex  of  the  CRB. 
While  the  relief  conmiission  had  many  vol- 
unteers—all. like  Hoover,  working  without 
pay— and  while  Hoover  himself  emphasized 
the  value  of  organization,  his  local  subordi- 
nates knew  that  one  man  dominated  their 
endeavors:  the  man  they  called  "the  Chief." 

What  kind  of  person  was  he?  Here  is 
Edward  Eyre  Hunt's  description  of  him  in 
the  Belgian  relief  period: 

"In  appearance  he  is  astonishingly  youth- 
ful, smooth-shaven,  dark  haired,  with  cool, 
watchful  eyes,  clear  brow,  straight  nose,  and 
firm,  even  mouth.  His  chin  is  round  and 
hard. 

""One  might  not  mark  him  in  a  crowd. 
There  is  nothing  theatrical  or  picturesque 
in  his  looks  or  bearing.  ...  At  work  he 
seems  passive  and  receptive.  He  stands  still 
or  sits  still  when  he  talks,  perhatjs  jingling 
coins  in  his  pocket  or  playing  with  a  pencil. 
His  repertory  of  gestures  is  small.  He  can  be 
so  silent  that  it  hurts. 

"Being  an  American  he  sometimes  acts 
first  and  explains  afterwards.  But  his  expla- 
nations, like  his  actions,  are  direct  and  self- 
sufficient." 

To  Ambassador  Walter  Hines  Page,  life 
was  "worth  more  .  .  .  for  luiowing  Hoover. 
But  for  him  Belgium  would  now  be  starved. 
.  .  .  He's  a  simple,  modest,  energetic  little 
man  who  began  his  career  in  California  and 
win  end  it  in  Heaven;  and  he  doesn't  want 
anybody's  thanks." 

Hoover's  ability  to  concentrate  on  the 
relief  problems  at  hand  was  almost  legend- 
ary. Joseph  C.  Green  later  described  an  en- 
counter he  had  with  "the  Chief"  in  the 
Brussels  office  of  the  CRB: 

.  .1  found  Mr.  Hoover  standing  with  his 
back  to  the  wall,  gazing  fixedly  at  a  spot  on 
the  floor  five  or  six  feet  in  front  of  me. 

"I  went  over,  said  good  morning,  and  was 
about  to  proffer  my  hand  in  the  Belgium 
fashion  when  I  became  aware  that  he  was 
absolutely  unconscious  of  my  presence.  I 


stood  about  awkwardly  for  a  few  minutes 
till  he  came  to  with  a  start,  and  recognized 
me  with  a  nod.  This  extreme  absorption  in 
the  business  of  the  moment  Is  one  of  Mr. 
Hoover's  chief  characteristics.  Belgians, 
with  their  more  elaborate  code  of  good  man- 
ners, find  it  difficult  to  understand  him." 

Sometimes  Hoover's  ability  to  concentrate 
had  amusing  aspects.  Hugh  Gibson,  an 
American  diplomat,  told  Green  one  day  of 
the  time— 

""That  Mr.  Hoover  once  came  to  the  Lega- 
tion to  see  him  on  business.  During  the 
entire  conversation  he  paced  the  floor  in 
the  little  salon  upstairs.  One  of  his  pacings 
led  him  to  the  door,  and  he  walked  out. 
Gibson  thought  that  he  was  going  to  contin- 
ue his  walking  up  and  down  in  the  hall,  and 
his  first  intimation  that  the  interview  was 
terminated  was  the  sound  of  footsteps  hur- 
rying downstairs.  Gibson  ran  after  him  and 
Just  reached  the  outside  door  in  time  to 
shout  a  hurried  goodbye." 

When  the  United  States  entered  the  Euro- 
petui  conflict  in  1917,  Hoover  returned 
home  to  head  a  new  wartime  agency,  the 
United  States  Pood  Administration.  But  the 
relief  commission  that  brought  him  fame 
continued  to  function,  although  In  a  reorga- 
nized form  necessitated  by  the  end  of  Amer- 
ican neutrality.  Throughout  the  war  the 
CRB  and  Comite  National  Indefatigably  fed 
more  than  nine  million  people  a  day  in  Bel- 
gium and  northern  P'rance.  And  when  the 
conunlssion  finally  closed  its  accounts,  it 
found  that  it  had  spent  nearly  a  billion  dol- 
lars. It  had  sustained  the  health  and  morale 
of  the  Belgian  people.  It  had  made  Herbert 
Hoover  an  international  symbol  of  practical 
idealism,  and  it  had  launched  him  on  what 
he  later  called  "the  slippery  road  of  public 
life." 

Hoover  was  not  a  man  to  covet  what  he 
called  "European  decorations. "  Moreover, 
once  he  became  an  official  of  the  United 
States  government  he  could  not  accept  a 
title  of  nobility.  In  August  1918.  therefore, 
when  Hoover  visited  the  tiny  portion  of  Bel- 
gium not  under  German  control.  King 
Albert,  on  petition  of  his  ministers,  present- 
ed his  American  guest  a  sptecially  created, 
unique  title:  '"Ami  de  la  nation  beige."' 
Prlend  of  the  Belgian  Nation.  By  royal  di- 
rective only  Hoover  would  ever  hold  this 
title  of  esteem. 

Hoover's  association  with  Belgium  did  not 
terminate  with  the  end  of  World  War  I.  At 
that  point  he  could  easily  have  retired  from 
the  scene:  most  men  no  doubt  would  have 
done  so.  But  even  before  the  cessation  of 
hostilities  he  was  thinking  ahead  to  the  re- 
construction of  the  strifetom  land  whose 
history  had  intersected  so  fatefully  with  his 
own.  As  early  as  1916  he  suggested  to  the 
exiled  Belgian  minister  of  finance  that  the 
CRB's  excess  funds  at  the  end  of  the  war  be 
used  to  establish  a  foundation  "for  the  stim- 
ulation of  scientific  and  industrial  re- 
search." In  1918  Hoover  confided  to  the 
American  minister  to  Belgium.  Brand  Whlt- 
lock: 

""As  to  the  question  of  re-bulldlng  In  Bel- 
gium and  Northern  France.  It  is  the  one  Job 
that  I  would  like  to  have.  I  believe  that  it 
contains  usefulness  and  sentiment  beyond 
any  other  occupation  after  this  War  Is 
ended,  and  there  is  nothing  that  would 
appeal  to  me  so  much  as  to  Join  with  you  in 
a  mission  of  this  kind. .  .  ." 

In  1920,  after  various  negotiations.  Hoo- 
ver's dreams  achieved  practical  fruition. 
Upon  liquidating,  the  CRB  had  a  surplus  of 
over  $35  million.  Of  this  sum  it  distributed 
more  than  $18  million  In  outright  gifts  to 
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the  Universities  of  Brussels,  Ghent.  Llfege, 
Louvaln,  and  other  educational  institutions. 
The  remainder  of  the  money  was  divided  be- 
tween two  foundations  created  that  year: 
the  CRB  Educational  Foundation  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  Pondation  Universi- 
taire  in  Belgium. 

Through  this  device  Hoover  and  his  war- 
time associates  forged  enduring  bonds  of 
Belgian-American  cultural  exchange,  bonds 
that  persist  to  this  day.  During  the  1920s, 
for  instance.  Hoover's  foundation  granted 
over  $1,600,000  for  the  rebuilding  of  the 
University  of  Louvian.  so  terribly  ravaged 
during  the  German  occupation.  Thus  was 
bom  in  the  tragedy  of  World  War  I  an 
empire  of  philanthropy  with  which  Hoover 
was  identified  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

Finally— and  this  is  the  fourth  theme  to 
which  I  call  your  attention— the  creation  of 
the  Commission  for  Relief  in  Belgium 
turned  out  to  be  more  than  a  passing  epi- 
sode in  a  great  war— and  more  than  a 
springboard  to  one  man's  political  career. 
Hoover's  endeavor  was  in  fact  a  pioneering 
effort  in  global  altruism— in  his  own  words, 
•an  American  epic "  that  in  some  ways  was 
the  prototype  of  much  that  followed  in  this 
bloody  century.  In  1916  Lord  Eustace  Percy 
of  the  British  Foreign  Office  described 
Hoover  as  "the  advance  guard  and  symbol 
of  the  sense  of  responsibility  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  towards  Europe."  A  few  months 
later  the  New  Republic  echoed  this  asser- 
tion, acclaiming  the  CRB  as  "an  outpost  of 
the  Republic"  whose  continued  success  was 
of  the  highest  national  priority.  Hoover  and 
his  colleagues,  declared  the  journal,  had 
"created  an  American  obligation  in  Europe." 
To  the  New  Yorlc  Times  in  early  1917.  Hoo- 
ver's administration  of  the  CRB  ranked  as 
"perhaps  the  most  splended  Americaui 
achievement  of  the  last  two  years. " 

In  more  recent  times  the  world  has  grown 
accustomed  to  American  action  to  save  lives 
and  restore  the  fractured  economies  of  far- 
off  lands.  Indeed,  today  such  involvement  is 
almost  universally  taken  for  granted.  One 
reason  for  this  expectation,  one  reason  for 
its  acceptance— although  few  today  know 
it— is  the  institution  created  nearly  seventy- 
five  years  ago  by  Herbert  Hoover. 

For  Hoover,  also,  the  Belgian  experience 
was  but  a  prologue.  In  the  years  1917  to 
1921.  he  as  well  as  his  country  moved  even 
more  prominently  onto  the  international 
stage.  No  longer  just  the  almoner  of  Bel- 
gium, he  became  (in  General  Pershing's 
words)  "the  food  regulator  for  the  world"— 
or,  as  one  admirer  put  it,  a  "Napoleon  of 
mercy."  It  has  been  said  that  Hoover  was  re- 
sponsible for  saving  more  lives  than  any 
other  person  in  history.  The  story  of  that 
achievement  during  the  remainder  and 
aftermath  of  World  War  I  will  be  a  princi- 
pal focus  of  the  next  volume  of  my  biogra- 
phy. 

Sixty  years  ago  this  fall,  while  Hoover  was 
seeking  the  office  of  President,  a  certain 
mediocrity  was  running  for  city  council  in 
Augusta,  Georgia.  The  candidate  apparently 
knew  his  limitations,  for  he  announced  in 
his  campaign  advertisements,  "I  Imow  I'm 
not  much,  but  why  vote  for  less?"  Without 
discussing  Hoover's  later  political  odyssey.  I 
hope  I  have  said  enough  here  to  suggest 
why  his  contemp>oraries  came  to  feel  that 
with  him  they  did  not,  so  to  speak,  have  to 
"vote  for  less."  and  how  it  was  possible  for 
him  to  become  President  of  the  United 
States  without  ever  having  held  an  elective 
office. 

Why  did  he  do  it?  Any  autobiographical 
statement  that  he  composed  sometime 
during  World  War  I  provides  a  clue: 


"There  is  little  importance  to  men's  lives 
except  the  accomplishments  they  leave  to 
posterity.  What  a  man  accomplishes  is  of 
many  categories  and  of  many  points  of  view; 
moral  influence,  example,  leadership  in 
thought  and  inspiration  are  difficult  to 
measure,  to  prove  or  to  treasure  .  .  .  and  the 
proportion  of  success  to  be  attributed  to 
their  effort  is  always  indeterminate.  In  the 
origination  or  administration  of  tangible  in- 
stitutions or  constructive  works  men's  parts 
can  be  more  certainly  defined.  When  all  is 
said  and  done  accomplishment  is  all  that 
counts." 

During  his  lifetime  Hoover  created  and 
administered  many  "tangible  institutions." 
the  most  remarkable  of  which  was  the  Com- 
mission for  Relief  in  Belgium.  He  also  left 
behind  a  panoply  of  achievements  long  ob- 
scured by  the  bitter  memory  of  the  Great 
Depression.  When  Hoover  died  in  1964  at 
the  age  of  ninety,  he  had  spent  fifty  years— 
a  half  century— in  one  form  or  tuiother  of 
public  service.  It  was  a  record  that  in  sheer 
scope  and  duration  may  be  without  parallel 
in  American  history. 

A  life  like  that  requires  not  pages  but  vol- 
umes to  measure.* 


NUCLEAR  REGULATION  REOR- 
GANIZATION AND  REFORM 
ACT  OF  1989— S.  946 

•  Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  9  I  introduced  S.  946,  the  Nuclear 
Regulation  Reorganization  and 
Reform  Act  of  1989.  along  with  Sena- 
tors Simpson  and  Biden.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 

S.  946 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Nuclear  Regulation  Reorganization  and 
Reform  Act  of  1989". 

TITLE  I— REORGANIZATION  AND 
REFORM  OF  NUCLEAR  ENERGY  REG- 
ULATION 

Subtitle  A— Nuclear  Safety  Agency 

DECLARATION  OF  PURPOSES 

Sec.  101.  The  Congress  declares  that— 

(a)  a  clear  and  coordinated  national  policy 
for  the  development,  use.  and  regulation  of 
atomic  energy  for  peaceful  purposes,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  objectives  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  is  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  general  welfare  and  the 
common  defense  and  security  of  this 
Nation;  and 

(b)  to  best  achieve  these  objectives,  im- 
provements in  the  effectiveness  of  the  cur- 
rent approach  to  the  regulation  of  atomic 
energy  for  peaceful  purposes  are  required. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec  102.  For  the  purpose  of  this  Act— 

(a)  the  term  "Agency"  means  the  Nuclear 
Safety  Agency  established  under  section 
103;  and 

(b)  the  term  "Administrator"  means  the 
Administrator  of  the  Nuclear  Safety  Agency 
appointed  under  section  104(a). 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  NUCLEAR  SAFETY  AGENCY 

Sec  103.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
the  Nuclear  Safety  Agency  (hereinafter  in 
this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "Agency  ").  The 
Agency  shall  succeed  the  Nuclear  Regula- 
tory Commission  in  existence  on  the  day 
before  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 


(b)  There  are  transferred  to  the  Agency 
all  of  the  functions  of  the  Nuclear  Regula- 
tory Commission. 

(c)  For  purposes  of  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code,  the  Agency  is  an  Independent 
Establishment  in  the  Executive  Branch  of 
the  government. 

(d)(1)  The  Administrator  shall  keep  the 
Committees  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  which,  under  the  rules  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House,  have  jurisdiction 
over  the  functions  of  the  Agency,  fully  and 
currently  informed  with  respect  to  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Agency. 

(2)  For  the  purpose  of  any  review  by  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  of  any 
Agency  rule  or  regulation,  the  following 
procedures  shall  apply: 

(A)  For  each  Agency  rule  or  regulation  re- 
viewed by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  the  Office  shall  establish  a  public 
docket  and  shall  include  in  such  docket  the 
following  information: 

(i)  copies  of  all  written  material  received 
by  the  Office  concerning  the  Agency  rule  or 
regulation  under  review  that  originates 
from  persons  who  are  not  employees  of  the 
federal  government;  and 

(ii)  a  list  of  all  meetings  and  all  other  com- 
munications, including  oral  communica- 
tions, with  persons  who  are  not  employees 
of  the  federal  government  concerning  the 
Agency  rule  or  regulation  under  review. 

(B)  The  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  shall  inform  the  Administrator  of 
all  scheduled  meetings  with  persons  who  are 
not  employees  of  the  federal  government 
concerning  any  Agency  rule  or  regulation 
under  review  by  the  Office  and  shall  provide 
the  Agency  with  a  reasonable  opportunity 
to  attend  such  meetings. 

(C)  The  Administrator  shall  place  in  the 
rulemaking  record  for  any  nuclear  regula- 
tion reviewed  by  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  the  following  information: 

(i)  copies  of  all  drafts  of  any  proposed  or 
final  rule  submitted  to  the  Office  for 
review; 

(ii)  copies  of  all  written  materials  pertain- 
ing to  any  proposed  or  final  rule  submitted 
to  the  Office  for  review;  and 

(iii)  a  written  explanation  of  the  specific 
reasons  for  any  significant  changes  made  by 
the  Agency  in  the  draft  of  any  proposed  or 
final  rule  submitted  to  the  Office  for  review 
as  a  result  of  such  review. 

(D)  The  time  for  review  of  Agency  rules  or 
regulations  by  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  shall  not  exceed  sixty  days  fol- 
lowing receipt  of  such  submission  by  the 
Office.  The  time  for  review  may  be  ex- 
tended for  good  cause  by  the  Office  for  an 
additional  thirty  days.  Notice  of  any  such 
extension,  together  with  a  succinct  state- 
ment of  the  reasons  therefore,  shall  be 
placed  in  the  rulemaking  record. 

(E)  Nothing  in  this  Act  alters  in  any 
manner— 

(i)  rulemaking  authority  vested  by  law  in 
the  Agency  to  initiate  or  complete  a  rule- 
making proceeding  or  to  issue,  modify,  or  re- 
scind a  rule  or  regulation;  or 

(ii)  the  criteria  for  rulemaking  applicable 
under  other  statutes. 

OFFICERS 

Sec  104.  (a)  The  Agency  shall  be  adminis- 
tered under  the  supervision  and  direction  of 
an  Administrator,  who  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

(b)  There  shall  be  in  the  Agency  a  Deputy 
Administrator  who  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
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consent  of  the  Senate.  The  Deputy  Adminis- 
trator shall  perform  such  functions  as  the 
Administrator  shall  prescribe. 

(cXl)  Section  5313  of  title  5.  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  "Administrator.  Nu- 
clear Safety  Agency."; 

(2)  Section  5314  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  "Deputy  Administra- 
tor. Nuclear  Safety  Agency."; 

(3)  Section  5313  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  "Chairman, 
NRC": 

(4)  Section  5314  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  "Member, 
NRC";  and 

(5)  Section  5315  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  "Executive  Di- 
rector for  Operations,  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission". 

ABOUTION  OP  NUCLEAR  REGULATORY 
COlOflSSION 

Sk.  105.  The  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission is  hereby  abolished.  Sections  201(a)- 
(g)  and  209  of  the  Energy  Reorganization 
Act  of  1974,  as  amended,  are  repealed. 

TRAIfSrER  AND  ALLOCATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 
AND  PERSONNEL 

Sec.  106.  The  personnel  employed  and  the 
assets,  liabilities,  grants,  contracts,  proper- 
ty, records,  and  unexpended  balances  of  ap- 
propriations, authorizations,  allocations, 
and  other  funds  employed,  held,  used,  aris- 
ing from,  available,  or  to  be  made  available, 
in  connection  with  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  and  the  functions  transferred 
under  this  Act,  are,  subject  to  section  1531 
of  title  31,  United  States  Code,  transferred 
to  the  Agency  for  appropriate  allocation. 

ETTECT  ON  PERSONNEL 

Sec.  107.  (a)  The  transfer  of  personnel 
pursuant  to  this  Title  shall  not  cause  any 
employee  to  be  separated  or  reduced  in 
graJde  or  compensation. 

(D)  Any  person  who,  on  the  day  before 
the  effective  date  of  this  title,  held  a  posi- 
tion compensated  in  accordance  with  the 
Executive  Schedule  prescribed  in  chapter  53 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  and  who, 
without  a  break  In  service,  is  appointed  in 
the  Agency  to  a  position  having  duties  com- 
parable to  those  performed  immediately 
preceding  his  appointment,  shall  continue 
to  be  compensated  In  his  new  position  at  not 
less  than  the  rate  provided  for  his  previous 
position  for  the  duration  of  his  service  in 
this  new  position. 

INCIDENTAL  TRANSFERS 

Sec.  108.  The  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  at  such  time  or 
times  as  the  Administrator  shall  provide, 
may  make  such  determination  as  may  be 
necessary  with  regard  to  the  transfer  of  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  pursuant 
to  this  Title  and  the  transfer  of  functions 
under  this  Title,  and  to  make  such  addition- 
al Incidental  disposition  of  personnel,  assets, 
liabilities,  grants,  contracts,  property, 
records,  and  unexpended  balances  of  appro- 
priations, authorizations,  allocations,  and 
other  funds  held,  used,  arising  from,  avail- 
able, or  to  be  made  avaUable  in  connection 
with  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 
and  the  functions  transferred  under  this 
Title,  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Title.  The  Director  of 
Management  and  Budget  shall  provide  for 
such  further  measures  and  dispositions  as 
may  be  necessary  to  effectuate  the  purposes 
of  this  Title. 


SAVINGS  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  109.  (a)  All  orders,  determinations, 
rules,  regulations,  permits,  grants,  con- 
tracts, certificates,  licenses,  and  privileges— 

(1)  which  have  been  issued,  made,  grant- 
ed, or  allowed  to  become  effective  by  the 
President,  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion, or  any  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction, 
in  the  performance  of  functions  which  are 
transferred  under  this  Title;  and 

(2)  which  are  in  effect  at  the  time  this 
Title  takes  effect, 

shall  continue  in  effect  according  to  their 
terms  until  modified,  terminated,  supersed- 
ed, set  aside,  revoked,  or  repealed  in  accord- 
ance with  law  by  the  President,  the  Admin- 
istrator or  other  duly  authorized  official,  a 
court  of  competent  Jurisdiction,  or  by  oper- 
ation of  law. 

(b)(1)  The  provisions  of  this  Title  shall 
not  affect  any  proceeding,  petition,  or  appli- 
cation for  a  license  or  other  form  of  permis- 
sion or  approval  pending  at  the  time  this 
Title  takes  effect  before  the  Nuclear  Regu- 
latory Commission  with  respect  to  functions 
transferred  under  this  Title,  but  such  pro- 
ceedings, petitions,  and  applications,  to  the 
extent  that  they  relate  to  functions  so 
transferred,  shall  be  continued  before  the 
Agency.  Decisions  shall  be  issued  with  re- 
spect to  such  proceedings,  applications,  or 
petitions,  appeals  shall  be  taken  therefrom, 
and  payments  shall  be  made  pursuant  to 
such  decisions,  as  if  this  Title  had  not  been 
enacted.  Decisions  issued  with  respect  to 
such  proceedings,  applications,  or  petitions 
shall  continue  in  effect  until  modified,  ter- 
minated, superseded,  revoked,  or  repealed 
by  the  Administrator  or  other  duly  author- 
ized official,  by  a  court  of  competent  Juris- 
diction, or  by  operation  of  law.  Nothing  in 
this  subsection  shall  be  deemed  to  prohibit 
the  discontinuance  or  modification  of  any 
such  proceeding,  petition,  or  application 
under  the  same  terms  and  conditions  and  to 
the  same  extent  that  such  pr(x:eeding,  peti- 
tion, or  application  could  have  been  discon- 
tinued or  modified  if  this  Title  had  not  been 
enacted. 

(2)  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
promulgate  regulations  providing  for  the  or- 
derly transfer  of  proceedings  continued 
under  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  the  Agency. 

(c)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (e)— 

(1)  the  provisions  of  this  Title  shall  not 
affect  actions  commenced  prior  to  the  date 
this  Title  takes  effect,  and 

(2)  in  all  such  actions,  proceedings  shall  be 
had,  appeals  taken,  and  Judgments  ren- 
dered, in  the  same  manner  and  with  the 
same  effect  as  if  this  Title  had  not  been  en- 
acted. 

(d)  No  action  or  other  proceeding  com- 
menced by  or  against  any  individual  in  the 
official  capacity  of  such  individual  as  an  of- 
ficer of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 
shall  abate  by  reason  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Title.  No  cause  of  action  commenced  by 
or  against  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion or  functions  transferred  under  this 
Title  shall  abate  by  reason  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Title. 

(e)  If,  before  the  date  on  which  this  Title 
takes  effect,  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission, or  any  officer  thereof  in  the  official 
capacity  of  such  officer,  is  a  party  to  an 
action  under  this  Title,  such  action  shall  be 
continued  with  the  Administrator  or  other 
appropriate  official  of  the  Agency,  as  the 
case  may  be.  substituted  or  added  as  a 
party. 

(f)  Orders  and  actions  of  the  Administra- 
tor in  the  exercise  of  the  functions  trans- 
ferred under  this  Title  shall  be  subject  to 


Judicial  review  to  the  same  extent  and  in 
the  same  manner  as  if  such  orders  and  ac- 
tions had  been  by  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  in  exercising  such  functions  im- 
mediately preceding  their  transfer.  Any 
statutory  requirements  relating  to  notice, 
hearings,  actions  upon  the  record,  or  admin- 
istrative review  that  apply  to  the  exercise  of 
such  functions  transferred  under  this  Title 
shall  apply  to  the  exercise  of  such  functions 
by  the  Administrator. 

REFERENCE 

Sec  110.  With  respect  to  any  fimction 
transferred  under  this  Title  and  exercised 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  Title,  any 
reference  in  any  other  federal  law.  Execu- 
tive Order,  rule,  regulation,  certificate,  di- 
rective, instruction,  delegation  of  authority, 
or  other  official  document  in  force  on  the 
effective  date  of  this  Title  of  or  pertaining 
to  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  shall 
be  deemed  to  refer  and  apply  to  the  Agency. 
After  consultation  with  the  appropriate 
committees  of  the  Congress,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress proposed  legislation  containing  techni- 
cal and  conforming  amendments  to  title  42. 
United  States  Code,  and  to  other  provisions 
of  law  to  reflect  the  changes  made  by  this 
Title.  Such  legislation  shall  be  submitted 
not  later  than  six  months  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  Title. 

CONFORMING  CHANGES 

Sec.  111.  Title  11  of  the  Energy  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1974  (42  U.S.C.  5841  et  seq.)  is 
amended  by— 

(a)  striking  the  phrase  "a  Director"  wher- 
ever that  phrase  appears  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "an  Assistant  Administrator"; 

(b)  striking  the  phrase  "the  Director" 
wherever  that  phrase  appears  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "the  Assistant  Administra- 
tor"; and 

(c)  striking  the  phrase  ".  as  provided  in 
section  209."  wherever  that  phrase  appears. 

CONSTRUCTION  AUTHORIZATION  FOR  NUCLEAR 
WASTE  REPOSITORY 

Sec.  112.  Section  191  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  is  amended 
by  adding  a  new  subsection  (c),  as  follows: 

"(c)(1)  Upon  the  receipt  of  an  application 
for  a  construction  authorization  pursuant  to 
42  U.S.C.  10134(b).  the  Administrator  shaU 
establish  one  or  more  licensing  boards  for 
the  conduct  of  any  formal  adjudicatory  pro- 
ceedings that  may  be  requested  on  such  ap- 
plication. Each  board  shall  be  comprised  of 
three  members,  one  of  whom  shall  be  quali- 
fied In  the  conduct  of  administrative  pro- 
ceedings and  two  of  whom  shall  be  appoint- 
ed from  among  persons  nominated  by  the 
Nuclear  Waste  Technical  Review  Board  in 
accordance  with  paragraph  (2).  Members  of 
the  Board  shall  be  appointed  for  such 
length  of  time  as  may  be  necessary  to  con- 
sider and  act  upon  such  application. 

"(2)  The  Nuclear  Waste  Technical  Review 
Board  shall,  not  later  than  60  days  after  the 
date  on  which  the  recommendation  of  site 
designation  becomes  effective  under  42 
U.S.C.  10135,  nominate  not  less  than  6  per- 
sons for  appointment  to  the  Initial  licensing 
board  established  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(1).  Each  person  nominated  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  Board  shall  have  such  technical 
or  other  qualifications  as  the  Nuclear  Waste 
Technical  Review  Board  deems  appropriate 
to  the  issues  to  be  decided  in  consideration 
of  an  application  for  a  construction  authori- 
zation. 

"(3)  If  a  board  member  becomes  unavail- 
able or  is  recused  after  appointment,  or  it 
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the  Administrator  determines  that  proceed- 
ings before  more  than  one  board  become 
necessary  to  complete  the  proceedings  in  a 
timely  marmer,  additional  members  or  addi- 
tional boards  shall  appointed  in  the  same 
manner  provided  for  the  appointment  of 
the  Initial  member  of  board.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  appointing  members  required  to  be 
nominated  by  the  Nuclear  Waste  Technical 
Review  Board,  the  Administrator  may,  as 
appropriate,  either  appoint  from  among 
those  initially  nominated  or  shall  request 
the  Nuclear  Waste  Technical  Review  Board 
to  nominate  one  or  more  additional  groups 
of  six  persons. 

•(4)  Upon  the  issuance  of  an  initial  deci- 
sion by  the  licensing  board  on  an  applica- 
tion for  a  construction  authorization,  the 
Administrator  may  either  affirm  the  deci- 
sion in  whole  or  in  part,  or  set  aside, 
remand,  or  reverse  any  action,  findings,  or 
conclusions  found  to  be  arbitrary,  capri- 
cious, an  abuse  of  discretion,  or  otherwise 
not  in  accordance  with  law  or  unsupported 
by  substantial  evidence.". 

Subtitle  B— Of f ice  of  Investigations 

Skc.  121.  (a)  Title  II  of  the  Energy  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1974  (42  U.S.C.  5801  et 
seq.)  is  amended  by  adding  a  new  section 
20SA.  as  follows: 

"OFTICE  OF  INVESTIGATIONS 

"Sec.  205A.  (a)  There  is  hereby  estab- 
lished in  the  Agency  an  Office  of  Investiga- 
tions under  the  direction  of  an  Assistant  Ad- 
ministrator for  Investigations,  who  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Administrator,  who  shall 
report  directly  to  the  Administrator  and 
who  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  and  be  re- 
movable by  the  Administrator. 

"(b)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
the  Assistant  Administrator  for  Investiga- 
tions shall  perform  such  functions  as  the 
Administrator  shall  designate,  including  in- 
vestigations into  possible  violations  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act,  the  Energy  Reorganiza- 
tion Act,  or  any  other  statutes  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator Is  responsible  for  implementing, 
and  rules,  regulations,  orders,  and  license 
conditions  Issued  by  the  Agency  thereunder, 
that  may  Involve  Intent  or  purpose  to 
commit  such  violation,  or  that  may  have 
arisen  as  a  result  of  careless  disregard,  de- 
ception, or  other  indications  of  willful 
intent. 

"(c)(1)  The  Assistant  Administrator  for 
Investigations  may  Initiate  an  investigation 
at  the  request  of  the  Administrator,  Deputy 
Administrator,  or  a  Regional  Administrator. 

"(2)(A)  The  Assistant  Administrator  may 
initiate  an  Investigation  on  his  or  her  own 
initiative.  The  Administrator  may  prohibit 
the  Assistant  Administrator  from  conduct- 
ing investigative  activities,  after  the  Assist- 
ant Administrator  has  decided  to  Initiate, 
carry  out,  or  complete  an  investigation.  If 
the  Administrator  determines  specifically 
with  respect  to  such  Investigation  that  such 
prohibition  Is  necessary  to  protect  the 
public  health  and  safety  or  the  common  de- 
fense and  security. 

"(B)  If  the  Administrator  exercises  any 
power  under  subparagraph  (A),  the  Assist- 
ant Administrator  shall  submit  a  statement 
concerning  such  exercise  within  thirty  days 
to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works  of  the  Senate  and  the  Com- 
mittees on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and 
Energy  and  Commerce  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

"(C)  The  Administrator  shall,  within 
thirty  days  after  submission  of  a  statement 
under  subparagraph  (B),  transmit  a  state- 
ment of  the  reasons  for  the  exercise  of 


power  under  subparagraph  (A)  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public  Works  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Committees  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  and  Energy  and  Com- 
merce of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

•(d)  Any  employee  of  the  Agency  obtain- 
ing Information  concerning  possible  viola- 
tions falling  within  the  scope  of  authority 
of  the  Office  of  Investigations  shall  prompt- 
ly provide  such  information  to  the  Office  of 
Investigations. 

"(e)  Whenever  the  Assistant  Administra- 
tor for  Investigations  has  reasonable 
grounds  to  believe  that  there  has  been  a  vio- 
lation of  Federal  criminal  law,  the  Assistant 
Administrator,  after  notifying  the  Adminis- 
trator, shall  report  such  violation  to  the  At- 
torney General.  Neither  the  Administrator 
nor  any  other  employee  of  the  Agency  shall 
prevent  or  prohibit  the  Assistant  Adminis- 
trator from  reporting  such  violations  to  the 
Attorney  General.". 

(b)  Within  90  days  from  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  Conmilsslon  and  the 
Attorney  General  shall  enter  Into  a  memo- 
randum of  understanding  to— 

(1)  provide  for  the  coordination  of  matters 
that  could  lead  both  to  enforcement  action 
by  the  Commission  as  well  as  criminal  pros- 
ecution by  the  Attorney  General; 

(2)  provide  decision  procedures  and  sched- 
ules with  respect  to  action  on  matters  re- 
ferred to  the  Attorney  General;  and 

(3)  facilitate  the  exchange  of  information 
relating  to  matters  within  the  respective  Ju- 
risdiction of  the  Conmilsslon  and  the  De- 
partment of  Justice. 

(c)  Section  5315  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  "Assistant  Adminis- 
trator for  Investigations,  Nuclear  Safety 
Agency.". 

Subtitle  C— Nuclear  Reactor  Safety 
Investigations  Board 

FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSE 

Sec.  131.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 
(•1)  there  exists  a  potential  for  conflict  of 
Interest  in  the  investigation  of  significant 
safety  events  arising  out  of  activities  li- 
censed or  otherwise  regulated  by  the  Nucle- 
ar Safety  Agency,  where  the  Agency's  prior 
action  or  Inaction  may  have  been  a  partial 
contributor  to  the  cause  of  such  event; 

(2)  an  independent  organization  for  the 
investigation  of  such  events  will  Inspire 
greater  public  confidence  in  the  investiga- 
tory process  for  such  incidents;  and 

(3)  the  Increased  stature  and  enhanced 
visibility  of  the  investigations  conducted  by 
such  an  Independent  organization,  and  the 
recommendations  made  as  a  result  of  such 
investigations,  will  help  to  ensure  timely 
consideration  and  implementation  of  the 
recommendations  of  such  an  organization. 

(b)  The  purpose  of  this  subtitle  is  to  estab- 
lish a  Nuclear  Reactor  Safety  Investigations 
Board  to— 

(1)  conduct  independent  investigations  of 
significant  safety  events  arising  out  of  ac- 
tivities at  production  or  utilization  facilities 
licensed  by  the  Agency  under  section  103  or 
104  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1974  (42 
U.S.C.  2133,  2134);  and 

(2)  submit  to  the  Administrator  and  to  the 
Congress  the  results  of  any  such  Investiga- 
tion, including  any  recommendations  for  ac- 
tions to  be  taken  by  the  Administrator  to 
prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  events. 

NUCLEAR  REACTOR  SAFETY  INVESTIGATIONS 
BOARD 

Sec.  132.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
within  the  Nuclear  Safety  Agency  an  inde- 
pendent board  to  be  known  as  the  Nuclear 


Reactor  Safety  Investigations  Board  (here- 
after in  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
"Board"). 

(b)  The  Board  shall  consist  of  three  mem- 
bers who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate.  The  members  shall  be  appoint- 
ed on  the  basis  of  technical  qualification, 
professional  standing,  and  demonstrated 
competence  and  knowledge  relevant  to  the 
investigative  functions  of  the  Board.  No 
more  than  two  members  of  the  Board  shall 
be  of  the  same  political  party.  Not  later 
than  90  days  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
Title,  the  President  shall  submit  such  nomi- 
nations for  appointment  to  the  Board.  The 
President  shall  designate  one  member  to 
serve  at  the  Chairperson  of  the  Board. 

(c)  The  terms  of  office  of  members  of  the 
Board  shall  be  three  years,  except  as  other- 
wise provided  In  this  subparagraph.  Of  the 
three  members  first  appointed  to  the  Board, 
one  shall  serve  for  one  year,  one  for  two 
years,  an  one  for  three  years.  Any  individual 
appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring  on  the 
Board  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term  of 
office  for  which  his  or  her  predecessor  was 
appointed  shall  be  appointed  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  term.  Upon  the  expiration  of 
his  or  her  term  of  office,  a  member  shall 
continue  to  serve  until  his  or  her  successor 
is  appointed  and  shall  have  qualified.  Any 
member  of  the  Board  may  be  removed  by 
the  Residents  for  Inefficiency,  neglect  of 
duty,  or  malfeasance  of  office. 

(d)(1)  The  Chairperson  shall  be  the  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  Board  and  shall  ex- 
ercise the  excutlve  and  administrative  func- 
tions of  the  Board  with  respect  to  the  ap- 
pointment and  supervision  of  personnel  em- 
ployed by  the  Board,  the  distribution  of 
business  among  such  personnel  and  among 
administrative  units  of  the  Board,  and  the 
use  and  expenditure  of  funds. 

(2)  Section  5314  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  "Chairperson.  Nucle- 
ar Reactor  Safety  Investigations  Board. '. 

Sec.  133.  The  Board  shall  have  the  follow- 
ing functions  and  authorities: 

(a)(1)  The  Board  may  investigate  or  cause 
to  be  investigated  any  significant  safety 
event,  as  defined  In  paragraph  (5)  of  this 
subsection,  arising  out  of  activites  at  pro- 
duction or  utilization  facilities  licensed  by 
the  Agency  under  section  103  or  104  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  (42  U.S.C.  2133. 
2134).  The  Board  may  also  investigate  or 
cause  to  be  Investigated  other  safety  events 
upon  the  request  of  the  Administrator. 

(2)  The  purpose  of  any  Investigation  initi- 
ated pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  be  to 
determine  the  facts,  conditions,  and  circum- 
stances of  the  significant  safety  events  In- 
vestigated. Including— 

(A)  an  assessment  of  the  Implications  of 
such  event  for  public  health  and  safety; 

(B)  a  determination  of  whether  such 
event  is  part  of  a  pattern  of  similar  events 
at  production  or  utilization  facilities  li- 
censed by  the  Agency  under  section  103  or 
104  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  (42 
U.S.C.  2133.  2134)  which  could  adversely 
affect  the  public  health  or  safety;  and 

(C)  an  assessment  of  the  root  causes  of 
such  event,  including  the  contribution.  If 
any.  of  the  actions  of  the  Agency  to  such 
event. 

(3)  The  Board  shall  report  in  writing,  and 
shall  submit  such  report  to  the  Administra- 
tor, on  the  facts,  conditions,  and  circum- 
stances of  each  event  investigated  pursuant 
to  this  subsection,  including— 

(A)  the  date  and  place  of  the  event; 
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(B)  the  nature  and  probable  consequence 
of  the  event; 

(C)  the  cause  or  causes  of  the  event:  and 

(D)  any  action  recommended  to  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  the  event,  including  any 
reconunendations  for  actions  to  be  taken  by 
the  Agency  with  regard  to  regulatory  re- 
quirements or  practices. 

(4KA)  The  Administrator  shall  respond  in 
writing  to  any  recommendations  of  the 
Board  within  120  days  of  receipt  of  such  rec- 
onunendations. Such  written  response  shall 
detail  specific  measures  adopted  or  to  be 
adopted  by  the  Administrator  in  response  to 
such  recommendations,  and  explanations 
for  the  Administrator's  inaction  on  any  rec- 
ommendations not  adopted. 

(B)  The  recommendations  of  the  Board 
made  pursuant  to  paragraph  (3)  and  the  re- 
sponse of  the  Administrator  to  such  recom- 
mendations shall  be  made  available  to  the 
public  and  shall  be  submitted  to  Congress. 

(5)  For  the  purpose  of  this  subtitle,  a  "sig- 
nificant safety  event"  shall  be  defined  as  an 
event  that  involves: 

(A)  a  moderate  exposure  to,  or  release  of, 
radioactive  material  from  a  production  or 
utilization  facility  licensed  by  the  Agency 
under  section  103  or  104  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954  (42  U.S.C.  2133,  2134): 

(B)  a  major  degradation  of  essential 
safety-related  equipment  at  a  production  or 
utilization  facility  licensed  by  the  Agency 
under  section  103  or  104  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954  (42  U.S.C.  2133,  2134):  or 

(C)  a  major  deficiency  in  the  design,  con- 
struction, use  of,  or  management  controls 
for  a  production  or  utilization  facility  li- 
censed by  the  Agency  under  section  103  or 
104  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  (42 
U.S.C.  2133,  2134). 

(6)  Except  for  investigations  initiated  at 
the  request  of  the  Administrator,  the  Board 
shall,  prior  to  the  initiation  of  an  investiga- 
tion pursuant  to  this  section,  consult  with 
the  Administrator  and,  if  the  Board  deter- 
mines that  an  investigation  is  warranted, 
the  Board  shall  set  forth  in  writing  the 
basis  for  the  Board's  determination  that  the 
event  constitutes  a  significant  safety  event, 
as  defined  in  paragraph  (5).  The  written 
statement  of  the  Board's  basis  for  initiating 
an  investigation  shall  not  be  subject  to  judi- 
cial review.  The  written  statement  shall  he 
made  available  to  the  public  and  shall  be 
submitted  to  Congress. 

(7)  No  part  of  the  conclusions,  findings,  or 
recommendations  of  any  report  of  the 
Board  relating  to  any  event  or  the  investiga- 
tion of  such  event  shall  l)e  admitted  as  evi- 
dence or  used  in  any  suit  or  action  for  dam- 
ages growing  out  of  any  matter  mentioned 
in  such  report. 

(b)  Following  the  issuance  of  a  written  de- 
termination pursuant  to  paragraph  (a)(6)  of 
this  section,  or  upon  the  initiation  of  an  in- 
vestigation requested  by  the  Administrator, 
any  employee  of  the  Board,  upon  presenting 
appropriate  credentials,  including  any  secu- 
rity clearance  required  by  the  Administra- 
tor, and  a  written  notice  of  inspection  au- 
thority, may  enter  the  facility  where  the 
event  has  occurred  and  do  all  things  appro- 
priate for  a  proper  investigation.  The  em- 
ployee may  inspect  and  copy  records,  files, 
and  documents,  including  licensee  records, 
files,  and  documents  at  locations  other  than 
the  facility  where  the  event  occurred,  and 
may  inspect  processes,  controls,  and  facili- 
ties relevant  to  the  investigation  of  such 
event. 

(c)  Subject  to  section  552a  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  the  Board  may  secure 
directly  from  any  agency  or  instnmientality 


of  the  United  States  such  information  as 
that  agency  or  instrumentality  may  already 
possess  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  the 
Board  to  carry  out  an  investigation  pursu- 
ant to  this  subtitle.  Upon  request  of  the 
Board,  the  head  of  such  agency  or  instru- 
mentality shall  furnish  such  information  to 
the  Board.  The  information  which  the 
Board  may  secure  under  this  subsection 
may  include  any  material  designated  as  clas- 
sified material  pursuant  to  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  or  any  materials  desig- 
nated as  safeguards  information  and  other- 
wise protected  from  disclosure  under  section 
147  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954. 

(d)(1)  Following  the  issuance  of  a  written 
determination  pursuant  to  paragraph  (a)(6) 
of  this  section,  or  upon  the  initiation  of  an 
investigation  requested  by  the  Administra- 
tor, the  Board  or,  upon  authority  of  the 
Board,  any  member  thereof,  any  administra- 
tive law  judge  employed  by  or  assigned  to 
the  Board,  or  any  officer  or  employee  duly 
designated  by  the  Board,  may,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  this  subtitle,  hold  such 
hearings,  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and 
places,  administer  such  oaths,  and  require 
by  subpoena  or  otherwise  attendance  and 
testimony  of  such  witnesses  and  the  produc- 
tion of  evidence  as  the  Board  or  such  officer 
or  employee  deems  advisable.  Subpoenas 
shall  be  issued  only  under  the  signature  of  a 
Board  member,  upon  authorization  by  the 
Board,  and  may  be  served  by  any  person 
designated  by  the  Board. 

(2)  Any  person  who  willfully  neglects  or 
refuses  to  qualify  as  a  witness,  or  to  testify. 
or  to  produce  any  evidence  in  obedience  to 
any  subpoena  duly  issued  under  the  author- 
ity of  this  paragraph  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $5,000.  or  imprisoned  for  not 
more  than  6  months,  or  both.  Upon  certifi- 
cation by  the  Board  of  the  facts  concerning 
any  willful  disobedience  by  any  person  to 
the  United  States  Attorney  for  any  judicial 
district  in  which  the  person  resides  or  is 
found,  the  Attorney  may  proceed  by  infor- 
mation for  the  prosecution  of  the  person  for 
the  offense. 

(3)  Where  the  Board  discovers  informa- 
tion during  the  course  of  its  investigation 
involving  matters  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Agency's  Inspector  General  or  the  As- 
sistant Administrator  for  Investigations, 
such  information  shall  be  forwarded 
promptly,  as  appropriate,  directly  to  the  In- 
spector General  or  concurrently  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator and  the  Assistant  Administrator 
for  Investigations. 

( e )( 1)  Subject  to  such  rules  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Board,  the  Board  may  ap- 
point and  fix  the  pay  of  such  officers  and 
employees  (including  investigators  and  at- 
torneys) as  the  Board  considers  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  powers  and  duties  of  the 
Board.  Appointments  shall  be  made  under 
this  paragraph  in  such  manner  that  not 
more  than  the  equivalent  of  55  full-time  of- 
ficers and  employees  are  employed  by  the 
Board  at  any  time. 

(2)  BSnployees  of  the  Board  shall  be  select- 
ed, appointed,  employed,  and  compensated 
pursuant  to  section  161d.  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended. 

(f)  Subject  to  such  rules  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Board,  the  Board  may  pro- 
cure temporary  and  intermittent  services 
under  section  3109(b)  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  but  at  rates  for  individuals  not 
to  exceed  the  daily  equivalent  of  the  maxi- 
mum annual  rate  of  basic  pay  payable  for 
grade  GS-18  of  the  General  Schedule.  The 
amount  of  consultant  services  which  may  be 
obtained  by  the  Board  under  this  subsection 


shall  not  exceed,  during  suriy  fiscal  year 
period,  the  amount  of  services  which  would 
be  obtained  if  the  Board  procured  on  a  full- 
time  basis  the  services  of  12  consultants. 

(g)(1)  Upon  request  of  the  Board,  the  Ad- 
ministrator or  the  head  (or  governing  au- 
thority) of  any  other  Federal  agency  or  in- 
strumentality may— 

(A)  detail  to  the  Board,  on  a  reimbursable 
basis,  such  personnel  as  may  be  desirable  to 
assist  the  Board  in  carrying  out  its  duties; 
and 

(B)  make  available  to  the  Board,  on  a  re- 
imbursable basis,  such  facilities,  equipment, 
or  other  administrative  support  services  as 
may  be  desirable  to  assist  the  Board  in  car- 
rying out  its  duties. 

(2)  The  Administrator  shall  provide  the 
Board  with  appropriate  and  adequate  office 
space,  together  with  such  equipment,  office 
supplies,  and  conmiunications  facilities  and 
services  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  oper- 
ation of  the  Board  and  shall  provide  neces- 
sary maintenance  services  for  such  offices 
and  the  equipment  and  facilities  located 
therein. 

(h)  The  Board  may  confer  with  employees 
of  State  or  local  government  agencies  and 
may  use.  on  a  reimbursable  basis,  such  serv- 
ices, records,  and  facilities  as  such  agencies 
may  make  available  to  the  Board. 

(i)  The  Board  may  use  the  United  States 
mails  in  the  same  manner  and  under  the 
same  conditions  as  other  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  United  States. 

(j)  The  Board  shall  report  annually  to  the 
Congress  on  the  activities  of  the  Board. 
Such  report  shall  contain— 

(1)  a  summary  of  the  significant  safety 
events  investigated  by  the  Board  during  the 
preceding  calendar  year;  and 

(2)  a  summary,  in  such  detail  as  the  Board 
deems  advisable,  of  the  recommendations 
made  by  the  Board  pursuant  to  subpara- 
graph (a)(3)(D)  of  this  section,  together 
with  the  observed  response  of  the  Adminis- 
trator to  each  such  recommendation. 

Such  reports  shall  be  made  available  to  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local  government  agencies 
concerned  with  safety  at  production  or  utili- 
zation facilities  licensed  by  the  '  Agency 
under  section  103  or  104  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954  (42  U.S.C.  2133.  2134). 
Upon  request,  such  reports  shall  be  made 
available  to  other  interested  persons. 

(k)  The  Board  is  authorized  to  establish 
rules,  procedures,  or  other  appropriate  guid- 
ance governing  the  operations  of  the  Board 
and  the  conduct  of  Board  investigations. 

Sec.  134.  There  shall  be  transferred  to  the 
Board  such  offices  of  the  Agency,  or  func- 
tions, powers,  or  duties  of  such  offices,  as 
the  Administrator  may  determine  are  prop- 
erly related  to  the  functions  of  the  Board 
and  will  further  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
except  that  there  shall  not  be  transferred  to 
the  Board  any  program  operating  responsi- 
bilities. 

Sec  135.  (a)  There  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1989.  1990.  1991.  1992.  1993.  and  1994 
the  sum  of  $5,500,000. 

(b)  The  Board  shall  terminate  at  the  end 
of  fiscal  year  1994. 

Subtitle  D— Separability 
Sec.  141.  If  any  provision  of  this  title,  or 
the  application  of  such  provision  to  any 
person  or  circumstance,  is  held  invalid,  the 
remainder  of  this  title,  or  the  application  of 
such  provision  to  persons  or  circumstances 
other  than  those  as  to  which  it  is  held  in- 
valid, shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 
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Subtitle  E— Effective  Date 
Sec.  151.  This  Title  and  the  amendments 
made  by  this  Title  shall  take  effect  on  such 
date  during  the  6-month  period  beginning 
on  July  21,  1989,  as  the  President  may  direct 
in  an  Executive  Order.  If  the  President  falls 
to  issue  an  Executive  Order  for  the  purpose 
of  this  section,  this  Title  and  such  amend- 
ments shall  take  effect  on  January  21,  1990. 
TITLE  II— MISCELLANEOUS 

PROVISIONS 

NOTIFICATION  REQUIREMENTS  FOR 

NONCOMPLIANCE 

Sec  201.  Section  206  of  the  Energy  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1974,  as  amended  (42 
U.S.C.  5846),  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"NONCOMPLIANCE 

"Sec.  206.  (a)  Any  firm  constructing, 
owning,  operating,  or  supplying  the  compo- 
nents of  any  facility  or  activity  which  is  li- 
censed or  otherwise  regulated  pursuant  to 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
or  pursuant  to  this  Act,  and  any  individual 
director  or  responsible  officer  of  such  a 
firm,  obtaining  information  reasonably  indi- 
cating that  such  facility  or  activity  or  basic 
components  supplied  to  such  facility  or  ac- 
tivity— 

"(1)  fails  to  comply  with  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  or  any  ap- 
plicable rule,  regulation,  order,  or  license  of 
the  Agency  relating  to  substantial  safety 
hazards,  or 

"(2)  contains  a  defect  which  could  create  a 
substantial  safety  hazard,  as  defined  by  reg- 
ulations which  the  Agency  shall  promul- 
gate, 

shall  immediately  notify  the  Agency  of  such 
failure  to  comply,  or  of  such  defect,  unless 
such  firm  or  individual  has  actual  knowl- 
edge that  the  Agency  has  been  adequately 
informed  of  such  defect  or  failure  to 
comply. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
issue  such  regulations  and  orders  as  may  be 
necessary  to  ensure  compliance  with  this 
section,  including  regulations  and  orders  re- 
quiring any  firm  subject  to  this  section  to 
devise  and  implement  procedures  to  identi- 
fy, evaluate,  and  report  defects. 

"(c)  Any  firm  or  individual  who  violates 
any  regulation  or  order  issued  under  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section  shall  be  subject  to  a 
civil  penalty  in  the  same  manner  and 
amount  as  for  violations  subject  to  a  civil 
penalty  under  section  234  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended. 

■(d)  The  requirements  of  this  section  shall 
be  prominently  posted  on  the  premises  of 
any  firm  subject  to  this  section. 

"(e)  The  Agency  is  authorized  to  conduct 
such  reasonable  inspections,  investigations, 
and  other  enforcement  activities  as  needed 
to  ensure  compliance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  section  and  with  any  regulations  and 
orders  issued  thereunder. 

"(f)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
•firm'  shall  have  the  meaning  provided  for 
the  term  'person'  In  subsection  11  s.  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
except  that  it  shall  include  the  Department 
of  Energy  to  the  extent  that  its  facilities, 
materials,  or  activities  are  licensed  by  the 
Agency  and  shall  not  include  an  individ- 
ual." ". 

DISCLOSURE  OF  SECURITY-RELATED  SAFEGUARDS 
INFORMATION 

Sec.  202.  Section  147  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (42  U.S.C. 
2167),  is  amended  by  inserting  the  following 
language  in  subsection  a.  before  the  sen- 
tence that  begins    'The  Commission  shall 


exercise  the  authority":  "Paragraphs  (1), 
(2),  and  (3)  of  this  subsection  shall  include 
safeguards  information  contained  in  generic 
studies,  reports,  and  analyses  that  would 
provide  substantial  assistance  in  compromis- 
ing or  negating  any  of  a  licensee's  specific 
security  measures  or  procedures  to  protect 
nuclear  material  or  facilities,  as  described  in 
subparagraphs  (1),  (2),  and  (3)  of  this  sub- 
section, or  in  targeting  a  licensee's  vital 
plant  equipment  as  described  in  subpara- 
graph (3)  of  this  subsection.". 

STORAGE  AND  DISPOSAL  OF  GREATER-THAN-CLASS- 
C  LOW-LEVEL  WASTE 

Sec.  203.  (a)  Subject  to  the  requirements 
an  limitations  of  this  section,  the  Secretary 
is  authorized  to  accept  for  storage  low-level 
radioactive  waste  with  concentrations  of  ra- 
dionuclides that  exceed  the  limits  estab- 
lished by  the  Agency  for  Class  C  radioactive 
waste,  as  defined  by  section  61.55  of  title  10, 
Code  of  Federal  Regulations,  as  In  effect  on 
January  26,  1983,  that  is  owned  or  generat- 
ed under  license  or  regulation  of  the  Agency 
(or  an  Agreement  State):  Provided,  however, 
That  no  such  waste  shall  be  accepted  by  the 
Secretary  until  the  Secretary  submits  to 
Congress  a  comprehensive  report  setting 
forth— 

(1)  the  options  for  the  permanent  disposal 
of  such  waste  and  a  discussion  of  the  actions 
that  the  Secretary  intends  to  take  to  imple- 
ment the  preferred  disposal  option;  and 

(2)  the  options  for  ensuring  that  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  activities  resulting  in  the 
generation  of  such  waste  bear  all  reasonable 
costs  of  the  storage  and  disposal  of  such 
waste  and  a  discussion  of  the  actions  that 
the  Secretary  intends  to  take  to  Implement 
the  preferred  cost  recovery  option. 

(b)  Low-level  radioactive  waste  with  con- 
centrations of  radionuclides  that  exceed  the 
limits  established  by  the  Agency  for  Class  C 
radioactive  waste,  as  defined  by  section 
61.55  of  title  10,  Code  of  Federal  Regula- 
tions, as  in  effect  on  January  26,  1983,  that 
is  owned  or  generated  under  license  or  regu- 
lation of  the  Agency  (or  an  Agreement 
State)  shall,  except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
subsections  (c)  and  (d),  be  stored  or  disposed 
of  only  in  a  facility  that  is  licensed  by  the 
Agency  (or  an  Agreement  State).  Any  stor- 
age or  disposal  facility  for  such  waste  that  is 
operated  by  the  Federal  Government  shall 
be  licensed  only  by  the  Agency. 

(c)  Prior  to  the  issuance  of  a  license  for  a 
storage  facility,  the  Agency  may  permit  the 
transfer  to  the  Secretary  for  storage  of  low- 
level  radioactive  waste  with  concentrations 
of  radionuclides  that  exceed  the  limits  es- 
tablished by  the  Agency  for  Class  C  radioac- 
tive waste,  as  defined  by  section  61.55  of 
title  10,  Code  of  Federal  Regulations,  as  in 
effect  on  January  26,  1983,  that  is  owned  or 
generated  under  license  or  regulation  of  the 
Agency  (or  an  Agreement  State),  if  the 
Agency  determines  in  writing  that  such 
transfer  is  necessary  to  eliminate  an  imme- 
diate and  serious  threat  to  the  public  health 
and  safety  or  the  common  defense  and  secu- 
rity. 

(d)(1)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be 
deemed  to  apply  to  or  otherwise  affect  any 
contractual  obligation  of  the  Secretary  en- 
tered into  on  or  before  June  9,  1988,  pursu- 
ant to  which  the  Secretary  is  required  to 
accept  low-level  radioactive  waste  with  con- 
centrations of  radionuclides  that  exceed  the 
limits  established  by  the  Agency  for  Class  C 
radioactive  waste,  as  defined  by  section 
61.55  of  title  10,  Code  of  Federal  Regula- 
tions, as  in  effect  on  January  26,  1983,  that 
is  owned  or  generated  under  license  or  regu- 


lation  of  the   Agency   (or   an   Agreement 
State). 

(2)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be 
deemed  to  alter,  amend,  or  otherwise  apply 
to  the  activities  of  the  Secretary  pursuant 
to  the  West  Valley  Demonstration  Project 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  2021a  et  seq.). 

(3)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be 
deemed  to  alter,  amend,  or  otherwise  apply 
to  the  activities  of  the  Secretary  specifically 
authorized  pursuant  to  the  Memorandum  of 
Understanding  Between  the  U.S.  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission  and  the  \}S.  De- 
partment of  Energy  Concerning  the  Remov- 
al and  Disposition  of  Solid  Nuclear  Wastes 
from  Cleanup  of  the  Three  Mile  Island  Unit 
2  Nuclear  Plant  (46  Federal  Register  38614, 
July  28,  1981),  as  amended  by  the  Memoran- 
dum of  Understanding  Between  the  U.S. 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  and  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Energy  Concerning  the 
Removal  and  Disposition  of  Solid  Nuclear 
Wastes  from  Cleanup  of  the  Three  Mile 
Island  Unit  2  Nuclear  Plant  (47  Federal 
Register  16229,  April  15,  1982). 

(4)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be 
deemed  to  alter,  amend,  or  otherwise  apply 
to  the  activities  of  the  Secretary  pursuant 
to  the  Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act  of  1982,  as 
amended  (42  U.S.C.  10101  et  seq.). 

(5)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be 
deemed  to  alter,  amend,  or  otherwise  affect 
the  responsibility  of  States  or  compacts  pur- 
suant to  the  Low  Level  Radioactive  Waste 
Policy  Amendments  Act  of  1985  (42  U.S.C. 
2021b  ctse?.). 

(6)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be 
deemed  to  alter,  amend,  or  otherwise  apply 
to  low-level  radioactive  waste  with  concen- 
trations of  radionuclides  that  exceed  the 
limits  established  by  the  Agency  for  Class  C 
radioactive  waste,  as  defined  by  section 
61.55  of  title  10,  Code  of  Federal  Regula- 
tions, as  in  effect  on  January  26,  1983,  that 
is  owned  or  generated  under  license  or  regu- 
lation of  the  Agency  (or  an  Agreement 
State)  and  that  is  classified  for  national  se- 
curity purposes  pursuant  to  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended. 

QUARTERLY  REPORT  ON  IMPLEMENTATION  OF 
THE  NUCLEAR  WASTE  POLICY  ACT 

Sec  204.  The  Administrator  shall  submit 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce 
and  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Conunittee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works  of  the  Senate  each  quarter  a  report 
on  the  status  of  the  Agency's  implementa- 
tion of  the  Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act  of 
1982,  as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  10101  et  seq.). 
Such  report  shall  Include  a  detailed  summa- 
ry of— 

(a)  the  activities  of  the  Agency  during 
such  quarter; 

(b)  the  funds  expended  during  such  quar- 
ter; 

(c)  all  Interactions  with  the  Department 
of  Energy  with  regard  to  implementation  of 
the  Act,  including  Agency  communications, 
recommendations,  and  other  activities  re- 
garding the  development  of  a  repository 
pursuant  to  title  I  of  such  Act;  and 

(d)  the  technical  issues  that  relate  to  the 
licensability  of  any  candidate  site  under 
consideration  for  development  as  a  reposi- 
tory and  any  activities  undertaken  by  the 
Agency  during  such  quarter  with  respect  to 
such  issues. 

WEST  CHICAGO  THORIUM  TAILINGS  SITE 

Sec  205.  The  Nuclear  Safety  Agency  may 
not  designate  a  permanent  disposal  site  for 
low-level  nuclear  wastes  at  Ann  and  Factory 
Streets  in  West  Chicago,  Illinois,  until  the 
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Agency  has  studied  alternative  sites  to  de- 
termine the  safest  site  available  to  store 
such  wastes.* 


THANK  YOU  SUE  GENTRY  FOR 
YOUR  DEDICATION  AND  SERV- 
ICE TO  INDEPENDENCE.  MO 

•  Mr.  BOND.  Mr.  President.  Miss  Sue 
Gentry,  a  lifelong  Missourian,  is  being 
honored  by  her  native  home  of  Inde- 
pendence on  May  19.  Miss  Gentry's 
professional  and  personal  achieve- 
ments stand  as  a  living  legacy  in  her 
community. 

Sue  Gentry  began  her  heralded  jour- 
nalism career  in  1929  at  the  Independ- 
ence Examiner,  a  paper  she  would 
spend  her  entire  career  with.  She 
served  as  editor  of  the  paper  from 
1943  to  1952  holding  the  distinction  of 
being  the  only  woman  to  do  so.  She 
traveled  to  Washington.  DC.  in  1945  to 
cover  the  White  House  Press  Confer- 
ence on  the  end  of  the  war  with 
Japan. 

Miss  Gentry  excelled  outside  the 
halls  of  the  Examiner  as  well.  She 
joined  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution  in  1939;  she  was  elected 
president  of  the  Missouri  Press 
Women  in  1959,  and  she  served  as 
president  of  Theta  Signa  Phi.  an 
honor  society  for  women  in  conununi- 
cation.  from  1954  to  1955.  Prom  1966 
to  1989  she  has  worked  as  editor  of  the 
Jackson  County  Historical  Society 
Journal.  In  1974,  she  became  president 
of  the  Jackson  County  Historical  Soci- 
ety and  today  serves  as  cochairman  of 
the  society's  archives. 

Sue  Gentry  has  not  gone  unnoticed 
by  her  peers  or  her  community.  In 
1960,  she  received  the  "Woman  of 
Achievement"  Award  from  Theta 
Sigma  Phi.  William  Chrisman  High 
School  cited  her  as  their  outstanding 
alumnus  in  1969.  The  following  year, 
1970.  she  was  named  Missouri  Press 
Woman  of  the  Year.  Throughout  the 
seventies,  she  was  honored  several 
times  by  the  Independence  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  the  Independence 
School  Board,  and  other  organizations 
in  eastern  Jackson  County. 

The  decade  of  the  eighties  has  con- 
tinued to  bring  acclaim  and  recogni- 
tion to  this  most-deserving  lady.  "Sue 
Gentry  Day"  was  celebrated  in  Inde- 
pendence in  1984.  Last  year,  the  city 
of  Independence  presented  her  with 
an  award  for  public  service  and  the 
Rotary  Club  named  her  recipient  of 
the  Mark  H.  Siegfried  Rotary  Award 
of  Merit. 

Miss  Sue  Gentry  has  dedicated  her 
life  to  the  community  of  Independ- 
ence. MO.  through  her  tireless  civic 
endeavors  and  high  standards  of  pro- 
fessionalism as  a  journalist.  She  has 
made  an  impact  decade  after  decade 
and  has  touched  generations. 

My  fellow  colleagues,  please  join  me 
in  commending  Miss  Sue  Gentry  for 
her  lifetime  of  dedication  to  the  great 


people  of  Independence  and  all  of  Mis- 
souri.* 


BUDGET  SCOREKEEPING 
REPORT 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  I 
hereby  submit  to  the  Senate  the  latest 
budget  scorekeeping  report  for  fiscal 
year  1989.  prepared  by  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  in  response  to 
section  308(b)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974,  as  timended.  This 
report  was  prepared  consistent  with 
standard  scorekeeping  conventions. 
This  report  also  serves  as  the  score- 
keeping  report  for  the  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 311  of  the  Budget  Act. 

This  report  shows  that  current  level 
spending  is  over  the  budget  resolution 
by  $0.9  billion  in  budget  authority, 
and  over  the  budget  resolution  by  $0.4 
billion  in  outlays.  Current  level  is 
under  the  revenue  floor  by  $0.3  billion. 

The  current  estimate  of  the  deficit 
for  purposes  of  calculating  the  maxi- 
mum deficit  amount  under  section 
311(a)  of  the  Budget  Act  is  $135.7  bil- 
lion. $0.3  billion  below  the  maximum 
deficit  amount  for  1988  of  $136.0  bil- 
lion. 

The  report  follows: 

U.S.  Congress, 
Congressional  Budget  Office. 
Washington,  DC.  May  15,  1989. 
Hon.  Jim  Sasser, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  the  Budget,   U.S. 
Senate.  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  attached  report 
shows  the  effects  of  congressional  action  on 
the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1989  and  is  cur- 
rent through  May  12.  1989.  The  estimates  of 
budget  authority,  outlays,  and  revenues  are 
consistent  with  the  technical  and  economic 
assumptions  of  the  most  recent  budget  reso- 
lution, House  Concurrent  Resolution  268. 
This  report  is  submitted  under  section 
308(b)  and  in  aid  of  section  311  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act,  as  amended,  and 
meets  the  requirements  for  Senate  score- 
keeping  of  section  5  of  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  32,  the  1986  first  concurrent  res- 
olution on  the  budget. 

Since  my  last  report.  Congress  has  taken 
no  action  that  affects  the  current  level  of 
spending  or  revenues. 
Sincerely. 

Robert  D.  Reischauer, 

Director. 

CBO  WEEKLY  SCOREKEEPING  REPORT  FOR  THE  U.S.  SENATE, 
lOlST  CONG.,  1ST  SESS.,  AS  OF  MAY  12, 1989 

[In  Mnis  o<  doHars) 
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efititlemefll  of  other  manditocy  progiine  requiring  annual  anxopnatnns  under 
current  law  even  ttiougli  Hie  appropnitions  liave  not  lieen  nude  The  current 
level  ol  debt  is  subject  to  limit  reflects  the  latest  U  S  Treasury  information  on 
PuUk  debt  transactions 

'  In  aoordance  with  sec  5(a) (b|  the  levels  of  budget  authonty.  outlays. 
and  revenues  have  been  revised  for  Catastrofihic  ffealtb  Care  (Pubhc  Law  lOO- 
360) 

'  Ttie  permanenl  statutory  debt  limit  is  S2.800  0  billon 

"  Matimum  defcit  amount  (MDA]  in  accordance  with  secbon  3(7)  (0)  ol 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act.  as  amended 

'  Current  level  plus  or  minus  MOA. 

PARLIAMENTARIAN  STATUS  REPORT  lOlST  CONGRESS,  1ST 
SESS.,  SENATE  SUPPORTING  DETAIL,  FISCAL  YEAR  1989 
AS  OF  CLOSE  OF  BUSINESS  MAY  12,  1989 

|ln  miHnns  of  dollars] 


Piscal  Year  1989 

Budget  aulbonty 1,233  0  1,2321  0  9 

Outlays _ 1.1001  1.0998  4 

Revenues            964  4  964  7  -  3 

Debt  subiect  ki  Imt 2,?M  3       '  2,824  7  -  74  4 

Direct  loan  obtgabon 24  4  28  3  -39 

Guaranteed  ban  conantiMnts 1110  1110 

Deficit 135  7  M360  »  -  3 


Budget 
authwity 


Outlays 


(nacted  m  orevnis 

Revenues  

Permanent       appropnatlons 
and  trust  tunas 

Other  appropriations 

Offsetting  receipts    


874.205 

594.475 

-218,335 


724.990 

609.327 

-218,335 


Total  enacted  in  previous 
sessions 1.250.345 


1.115,98? 


■  Hie  airient  level  represents  the  estimated  revenue  and  dvect  spending 
effects  (budget  authority  and  outlays)  of  all  legislation  that  Congress  has 
enacted  ai  thrs  or  previous  sessions  or  sent  to  the  President  for  his  approval 
and  IS  ansstent  with  the  technical  and  economic  assumptions  of  H  Con  Res 
26t  In  addibon,  esUnates  are  included  ol  the  dKect  spending  ellecis  lor  all 


II  Enacted  this  session 

Ad|ust  the  Purchase  Price 
lor  Non.Fal  Dry  Dairy 
Products  (PuWk  Law 
101-7)      

Implementation  of  the  Bipar- 
tisan Accord  on  Central 
America  (PuMk  Law 
101-14)    -11 

Total  enacted  this  session  - 1 1 

III  Continuning  resolution  authority 

IV  Conference  agreements  ratified 
by  both  Houses 

V  Intitlemenl  authority  and  other 
mandatory  items  rntuirmg  fur- 
ther appropriation  action: 

Dairy  indemnity  program (») 

Special  mil* 4 

Food  Stamp  Program 253 

Federal  crop  insurance  cor 
poratnn  fund  144 

Cornpacl  ol  free  association  1 

Federal  unemployment  bene- 
fits and  allowances 31 

Worker  tfaining 32 

Special  benefits       37 

Payments  to  the  Farm  Credit 
System  35 

Payment  to  the  civil  service 
retirement  and  disability 
trust  fund  '  (85) 

Payment  to  hazardous  sub- 
stance superfund  '  (99) 

Supplemental  security  income  201 

Special  benefits  for  disabled 
coal  miners  3 

Medicaid 

Public  Law  100-360 45 

Public  Law  100-485 10 

Family  support  payments  to 
States 
Previous  law 355 

Public  Law  100-485  63 

Veterans  compensation 
COLA  (PuMk  Law  100- 
678)  345 

Total   entitlement   au- 
thonty 1.559 

VI  Ad)ustment  for  economic  and 

technical  assumptions -18,925 

Total  oirrenl  level  as  of 

Kay  12,  1989    1,232.969 

1989  budget  resolution  H.  Con. 
Res  268  1,232,050 


31 
32 

37 


(85) 

(99) 
201 


45 
10 


1.121 


-16.990 


1.100,103 
1.099.750 


Amount  remaining 
Over  budget  resolution 
Under  budget  resohtnn 


919 


353 


Revenues 


9W.434 


964,434 


355    

63    


311 


964.434 
964.700 


266 


■  Interfund  transactions  do  not  add  to  budget  totals 

'  Less  than  {500  thousand 

Note  —Numbers  may  not  add  due  to  rounding 


DRUGS,  LAW  ENFORCEMENT 
AND  FOREIGN  POLCY 

•  Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  recent-^ 
ly  the  Foreign  Relations  Subcommit- 
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tee  on  Terrorism,  Narcotics  and  Inter- 
national Operations,  which  I  chair, 
issued  its  report  on  "Drugs,  Law  En- 
forcement and  Foreign  Policy,"  chron- 
icling the  serious  problems  our  Gov- 
ernment has  faced  and  continues  to 
face  in  the  war  on  drugs. 

The  report  concluded  that  drugs  are 
the  No.  1  national  security  threat  to 
the  United  States  in  this  hemisphere. 
The  evidence  shows  narcotics  knows 
neither  national  boundaries  nor  ideol- 
ogy. The  cartels  have  linked  up  with 
governments  and  terrorist  movements 
alike  throughout  Latin  America.  The 
cartels  and  their  networks  must  be  un- 
derstood for  what  they  are— serious 
threats  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States  at  home  and  abroad  and  they 
must  be  treated  as  such. 

The  subcommittee  also  found  that 
too  often  other  foreign  policy  interests 
were  permitted  to  sidetrack,  disrupt, 
and  undercut  the  war  on  drugs.  As  a 
result,  our  law  enforcement  personnel 
have  been  demoralized  and  our  com- 
munities threatened.  Again  and  again, 
we  found  agencies  with  foreign  policy 
responsibilities  failing  to  provide  law 
enforcement  with  the  information  it 
needed  to  make  arrests  and  otherwise 
enforce  the  law. 

The  subcommittee  also  found  that 
United  States  law  enforcement  and 
foreign  policy  officials  failed  to  ad- 
dress the  drug  issue  for  fear  of  jeop- 
ardizing the  war  on  Nicaragua.  This 
affected  law  enforcement  in  two  areas 
especially— responding  to  the  informa- 
tion on  General  Noriega's  criminal 
empire,  and  responding  to  criminal  ac- 
tivity related  to  the  Contras. 

The  saga  of  General  Noriega  repre- 
sents one  of  the  great  foreign  policy 
failures  of  recent  memory.  Our  deci- 
sion to  continue  working  with  him 
long  after  our  Goverrunent  had  exten- 
sive information  regarding  his  drug 
trafficking  has  been  a  continuing  be- 
trayal of  the  public  trust. 

The  subcommittee  found  that  the 
secret  Contra  war  provided  numerous 
opportunities  for  drug  traffickers  to 
link  up  with  the  Contras,  and  they 
did.  The  subcommittee  compiled  an 
extensive  record  of  these  links,  which 
have  been  significantly  corroborated 
by  documents  obtained  from  law  en- 
forcement agencies. 

Unfortunately,  we  found  many  ex- 
amples of  each  of  the  above  failures. 

The  subcommittee  found  cases  in 
which  high  U.S.  officials  intervened  to 
stop  law  enforcement  operations 
aimed  at  nailing  drug  kingpins. 

We  found  that  a  United  States  Am- 
bassador to  the  Bahamas  had  shut 
down  a  Justice  Department  drug  sting 
aimed  at  bringing  down  corrupt  Baha- 
mian Government  officials. 

We  learned  how  high  United  States 
officials,  including  Lt.  Col.  Oliver 
North,  went  to  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment to  intercede  on  behalf  of  a  man 
convicted  of  a  narco-terrorist  assassi- 


nation plot  against  a  Honduran  Presi- 
dent—because the  man  had  been  the 
administration's  liaison  to  the  Con- 
tras. 

We  were  told  by  a  former  United 
States  Ambassador  to  Costa  Rica  that 
a  decision  was  made  by  the  United 
States  to  "put  Noriega  on  the  shelf" 
and  take  no  action  against  his  drug 
trafficking  imtil  the  Sandinista  gov- 
ernment had  been  overthrown. 

We  were  told  by  the  head  of  the 
Drug  Enforcement  Agency  that  some- 
one at  the  National  Security  Counsel 
leaked  information  on  a  DEA  drug 
sting  operation  against  the  Sandinis- 
tas in  order  to  influence  a  congression- 
al vote  on  Contra  aid,  causing  the  op- 
eration to  abort. 

We  also  found  out  that  the  State 
Department  chose  four  companies 
controlled  by  drug  traffickers  to  pro- 
vide assistance  to  the  Contras.  As  a 
result,  drug  traffickers  got  funds  out 
of  the  U.S.  public  treasury  as  part  of 
our  Contra  humanitarian  assistance 
program. 

Finally,  the  report  includes  a  sum- 
mary of  allegations  that  officials  in 
the  Justice  Department  sought  to  un- 
dermine and  interfere  with  this  inves- 
tigation in  1986  because  of  concerns 
about  its  possible  political  impact.  The 
charge  came  from  a  Federal  prosecu- 
tor in  Miami,  Jeffrey  Feldman,  who 
was  handling  the  investigation  of 
weapons  and  Neutrality  Act  cases  in- 
volving contra  supporters. 

According  to  prosecutor  Feldman. 
Justice  Department  officials  may  have 
simultaneously  interfered  with  a  Fed- 
eral grand  jury  in  Miami,  and  with  our 
congressional  investigation  in  Wash- 
ington, because  of  concerns  about 
their  impact  on  the  Contra  program. 

These  allegations  raise  very  serious 
issues,  which  I  understand  are  under 
investigation  by  the  Independent 
Counsel. 

These  findings  are  significant,  and  I 
believe  they  deserve  the  serious  atten- 
tion of  the  Congress.  I  have  already 
introduced  legislation  in  response  to  a 
number  of  these  findings,  the  "Inter- 
national Narcotics  and  Terrorism  Con- 
trol Act  of  1989,"  S.  924,  which  is  cur- 
rently cosponsored  by  Senators 
D'Amato,  Adams,  Moynihan,  Cran- 
ston, Ford,  Sanford,  and  DeConcini, 
and  on  which  I  anticipate  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  will  soon  hold 
hearings. 

I  ask  that  the  executive  summary  of 
the  report  entitled  "Drugs,  Law  Eln- 
forcement  and  Foreign  Policy."  issued 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  Terrorism. 
Narcotics    and     International    Oper- 
ations be  included  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 
The  simimary  follows: 
ExEcroTivi;  Summary  and  Conclusioms 
"The  American  people  must  imderstand 
much  better  than  they  ever  have  in  the  past 
how  (our)  safety  and  that  of  our  children  is 
threatened    by    Latin    drug    conspiracies 


(which  are)  dramatically  more  successful  at 
subversion  in  the  United  States  than  any 
that  are  centered  in  Moscow." 

That  warning  was  delivered  in  Subcom- 
mittee testimony  by  Oeneral  Paul  C. 
Gorman,  now  retired  and  formerly  head  of 
U.S.  Southern  Command  in  Panama.  Such  a 
characterization,  coming  from  an  individual 
who  served  with  such  distinction  in  the 
United  States  Army,  should  not  be  taken 
lightly. 

There  should  not  be  any  doubt  in  any- 
one's mind  that  the  United  States  is  en- 
gaged in  a  war  directed  at  our  citizens— the 
old,  the  young,  the  rich,  the  poor.  Each  day, 
with  what  has  become  a  numbing  regulari- 
ty, the  American  people  are  besieged  with 
the  news  of  the  latest  casualties  in  the  drug 
war. 

The  Colombian  drug  cartels  which  control 
the  cocaine  industry  constitute  an  unprece- 
dented threat,  in  a  non-traditional  sense,  to 
the  national  security  of  the  United  States. 
Well-armed  and  operating  from  secure  for- 
eign havens,  the  cartels  are  responsible  for 
thousands  of  murders  and  drug-related 
deaths  in  the  United  States  each  year.  They 
exact  enormous  costs  in  terms  of  violence, 
lower  economic  productivity,  and  misery 
across  the  nation. 

The  American  criminal  justice  system  has 
been  overwhelmed  by  the  drug  war.  To  date, 
most  of  the  U.S.  law  enforcement  efforts 
have  been  directed  at  the  domestic  drug  dis- 
tribution network.  The  result  is  a  criminal 
justice  system  swamped  with  cases  which 
cannot  be  processed  fast  enough,  jails  that 
are  overflowing  with  prisoners,  a  greater 
influx  of  cocaine  than  when  the  war  on 
drugs  was  declared  in  1983,  and  a  cheaper, 
higher  quality  product. 

As  a  recent  study  sponsored  by  the  Crimi- 
nal Justice  Section  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
s(x:iation  noted: 

"A  major  problem  reported  by  all  criminal 
justice  participants  is  the  inability  of  the 
criminal  justice  system  to  control  the  drug 
problem  .  .  .  through  the  enforcement  of 
the  criminal  law.  Police,  prosecutors  and 
judges  told  the  Committee  that  they  have 
been  unsuccessful  in  making  a  significant 
impact  on  the  importation,  sale  and  use  of 
illegal  drugs,  despite  devoting  much  of  their 
resources  to  the  arrest,  prosecution  and  trial 
of  drug  offenders ". 

Attempts  to  interdict  the  flow  of  drugs  at 
the  border,  while  important,  has  experi- 
enced only  marginal  success.  According  to 
U.S.  officials  in  the  vanguard  of  the  war  on 
drugs,  at  best,  interdiction  results  in  the  sei- 
zures of  only  15  percent  of  the  illegal  nar- 
cotics coming  into  the  country.  For  the  drug 
cartels,  whose  production  capabilities  stag- 
ger the  imagination,  a  15  percent  loss  rate  is 
more  than  acceptable. 

Demand  reduction  through  education  and 
rehabilitation  are  critical  elements  in  the 
war  on  drugs.  But  most  experts  acknowl- 
edge that  even  this  strategy  will  require  a 
considerable  period  of  time  before  major  in- 
roads are  made  into  significantly  reducing 
cocaine  usage  in  this  country. 

The  narcotics  problem  is  a  national  securi- 
ty and  foreign  policy  issue  of  significant 
proportions.  The  drug  cartels  are  so  large 
and  powerful  that  they  have  undermined 
some  governments  and  taken  over  others  in 
our  hemisphere.  They  work  with  revolution- 
aries and  terrorists.  They  have  demonstrat- 
ed the  power  to  corrupt  military  and  civilian 
institutions  alike.  Their  objectives  seriously 
jeopardize  U.S.  foreign  policy  interests  and 
objectives  throughout  Latin  America  and 
the  Caribbean. 
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The  Subcommittee  investigation  has  led 
to  the  following  conclusions  and  recommen- 
dations. 

PAST  FAILURES 

In  the  past,  the  United  States  government 
has  either  failed  to  acknowledge,  or  under- 
estimated, the  seriousness  of  the  emerging 
threat  to  national  security  posed  by  the 
drug  cartels.  The  reasons  for  this  failure 
should  be  examined  by  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence,  in  concert  with 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, to  determine  what  corrective  steps 
should  be  taken. 

In  some  instances,  foreign  policy  consider- 
ation interfered  with  the  U.S.'s  ability  to 
fight  the  war  on  drugs.  Foreign  policy  prior- 
ities towards  the  Bahamas.  Honduras,  Nica- 
ragua, and  Panama  at  times  delayed,  halted, 
or  interfered  with  U.S.  law  enforcement's 
efforts  to  keep  narcotics  out  of  the  United 
States.  In  a  few  cases  within  the  United 
States,  drug  traffickers  sought  to  manipu- 
late the  U.S.  judicial  system  by  providing 
services  in  support  of  U.S.  foreign  policy, 
with  varying  results. 

U.S.  officials  involved  in  Central  America 
failed  to  address  the  drug  issue  for  fear  of 
Jeopardizing  the  war  efforts  against  Nicara- 
gua. 

The  war  against  Nicaragua  contributed  to 
weakening  an  already  inadequate  law  en- 
forcement capability  in  the  region  which 
was  exploited  easily  by  a  variety  of  merce- 
naries, pilots,  and  others  involved  in  drug 
smuggling.  The  Subcommittee  did  not  find 
that  the  Contra  leaders  personally  were  in- 
volved in  drug  trafficking.  There  was  sub- 
stantial evidence  of  drug  smuggling  through 
the  war  zones  on  the  part  of  individual  Con- 
tras.  Contra  suppliers.  Contra  pilots,  merce- 
naries who  worked  with  the  Contras,  and 
Contra  supporters  throughout  the  region. 

The  saga  of  Panama's  General  Manuel 
Antonio  Noriega  represents  one  of  the  most 
serious  foreign  policy  failures  for  the  United 
States.  Throughout  the  1970's  and  1980's. 
Noriega  was  able  to  manipulate  U.S.  policy 
toward  his  country,  while  skillfully  accumu- 
lating near-absolute  power  in  Panama.  It  is 
clear  that  each  U.S.  government  agency 
which  had  a  relationship  with  Noriega 
turned  a  blind  eye  to  his  corruption  and 
drtig  dealing,  even  as  he  was  emerging  as  a 
key  player  on  behalf  of  the  Medellin  cartel. 
POUCY  AND  PRioarriES 

International  drug  trafficking  organiza- 
tions are  a  threat  to  U.S.  national  security. 
Our  government  must  first  acknowledge 
that  the  activities  of  the  drug  cartels  consti- 
tute a  threat  of  such  magnitude  and  then 
establish  a  more  coherent  and  consistent 
strategy  for  dealing  with  the  problem. 

The  threat  posed  by  the  drug  cartels 
should  be  given  a  major  priority  in  the  bilat- 
eral agenda  of  the  U.S.  with  a  number  of 
countries.  Including  the  Bahamas.  Haiti.  Co- 
lombia. Bolivia  and  Paraguay.  It  should  be 
among  the  most  important  issues  with  a 
number  of  other  countries,  including 
Mexico  and  Honduras. 

In  order  to  signal  to  other  countries  the 
seriousness  with  which  the  United  States  re- 
gards the  drug  issue,  the  President  should 
convene  a  summit  meeting  of  Latin  Ameri- 
can leaders  to  begin  developing  a  strategy  to 
deal  with  this  issue  and  related  economic 
problems. 

Narcotics  law  enforcement  has  often 
taken  a  back  seat  to  other  diplomatic  and 
national  security  priorities.  The  war  on 
drugs  must  not  in  the  future  be  sacrificed  to 
other  foreign  policy  considerations. 


AOMINISTItATIVE  RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  Treasury  Department  should  begin 
negotiations  on  gathering  Information  on 
large  foreign  U.S.  dollar  deposits,  as  author- 
ized by  the  1988  Omnibus  Drug  Bill. 

The  State  Department  should  make  a  spe- 
cial effort  to  control  multiple  entry  visas 
from  countries  which  are  major  drug  transit 
countries  or  which  harbor  major  drug  orga- 
nizations. 

The  Federal  Aviation  Administration 
should  undertake  a  major  effort  to  inspect 
hundreds  of  substandard  aircraft,  many  of 
which  are  used  for  smuggling  illegal  narcot- 
ics. These  aircraft  are  located  throughout 
the  United  States,  and  those  which  do  not 
meet  PAA  specifications  should  be  grounded 
immediately. 

Individuals  who  represent  themselves  as 
working  for  the  CIA  or  other  national  secu- 
rity agencies  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, and  who  in  fact  do  not,  should  be 
prosecuted  promptly  to  the  full  extent  of 
the  law. 

All  U.S.  law  enforcement  agencies  should 
devote  significantly  greater  attention  to 
counter-intelligence  in  order  to  prevent 
drug  traffickers  from  penetrating  their  op- 
erations. 

The  existing  distrust  among  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  working  on  the  drug  problem 
and  national  security  agencies  must  be  re- 
solved. Ways  must  be  found  to  make  it  pos- 
sible for  law  enforcement  agencies  to  have 
access  to  national  security  intelligence  in- 
formation related  to  the  drug  threat. 

Federal  salaries  of  senior  prosecutors  and 
investigators  must  be  raised  and  special 
Senior  Executive  Service  positions  created 
in  order  to  encourage  the  most  talented  and 
experienced  personnel  to  remain  on  the  job. 

SPECIFIC  LEGISLATIVE  RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  President  should  be  given  a  series  of 
optional  sanctions  to  apply  to  major  drug 
producing  and  drug-transit  countries  which 
have  not  fully  cooperated  with  the  U.S.  in 
drug  enforcement  efforts.  This  would  allow 
the  President  to  certify  a  nation  under  the 
national  security  provision  of 

481(h)(2)<a)(i)(II),  and  thus  avoid  the  man- 
datory sanctions  contained  in  current  law, 
while  still  giving  him  other  optional  sanc- 
tions. The  proposed  sanctions  would  in- 
clude: prohibiting  ships  that  have  stopped 
at  such  a  nation  within  60  days  from  dis- 
charging passengers  or  cargo  in  the  U.S.;  de- 
nying landing  rights  in  the  U.S.  to  the  na- 
tional airlines  of  such  a  nation;  subjecting 
goods  and  containers  from  any  such  nation 
to  special  inspections,  quarantines,  or  other 
additional  regulations  to  prevent  them  from 
being  used  to  transport  prohibited  sub- 
stances to  the  United  States;  denying  or  lim- 
iting nonimmigrant  visas  to  nationals  of 
any  such  nation;  eliminating  Customs  pre- 
clearance  agreements  with  any  such  nation. 

No  government  employee  or  official  with 
responsibility  for  narcotics  issues  in  either 
the  Executive  or  Legislative  branches  of 
government  should  be  permitted  to  repre- 
sent a  foreign  government  on  narcotics  mat- 
ters for  a  period  of  three  years  after  they 
leave.  The  penalties  for  violating  such  a  pro- 
hibition should  be  the  same  as  for  violations 
of  the  Federal  Regulation  of  Lobbying  Act 
of  1946. 

The  Department  of  State  should  be  re- 
quired to  notify  the  Congress  within  10  days 
whenever  it  denies  a  request  from  law  en- 
forcement for  reasons  of  national  security 
or  foreign  policy.  The  notification  should 
include  a  full  description  of  the  reasons  for 
the  refusal.  Past  decisions  by  the  E>epaxt- 
ment  of  State  to  end  law  enforcement  oper- 


ations on  such  grounds  should  have  been 
subject  to  Congressional  review;  this  provi- 
sion would  ensure  that  Congress  remain  in  a 
position  to  exercise  oversight  over  such  deci- 
sions. 

The  Department  of  State  should  be  pro- 
hibited from  entering  into  contracts  with 
any  individual  or  company  under  indictment 
or  convicted  of  any  narcotics-related  of- 
fenses, including  money  laundering.  The 
Department  should  be  required  to  institute 
procedures  by  which  it  would  routinely 
check  with  the  FBI,  Customs  and  DEA  to 
determine  whether  a  company  or  individual 
is  under  investigation  before  the  Depart- 
ment enters  into  any  contract  with  the  com- 
pany or  individual. 

No  U.S.  Intelligence  agency  should  be  per- 
mitted to  make  any  payments  to  any  person 
convicted  of  narcotics  related  offenses, 
except  as  authorized  in  writing  by  the  At- 
torney General  in  connection  with  the  in- 
vestigation or  prosecution  of  criminal  activi- 
ty. 

The  Neutrality  Act  should  be  amended  to 
apply  only  to  actions  which  are  not  specifi- 
cally authorized  by  the  State  Department. 
Each  such  authorization  would  require 
prompt  notification  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  the  House  and  Senate  Foreign  Af- 
fairs and  Foreign  Relations  Committees, 
and  Select  Committees  on  Intelligence. 

The  annual  drug  certification  report 
should  be  required  to  review  links  between 
international  narcotics  trafficking,  money 
laundering  and  international  terrorism  (in- 
cluding guerrilla  groups  on  the  right  and 
the  left  with  regard  to  ideology.) 

The  National  Director  of  Narcotics  Policy 
should  be  required  to  report  to  the  Congress 
on  current  U.S.  federal  personnel  prstctices 
affecting  all  persons  engaged  in  the  war  on 
drugs  to  determine  whether  adequate  re- 
sources are  l>eing  devoted  to  hiring,  train- 
ing, promotion,  and  retention  of  federal  em- 
ployees responsible  for  narcotics  matters.* 


ELECTRIC    UTILITY    BANKRUPT- 
CY CLARIFICATION  ACT 

•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
earlier  this  year.  Senator  Rudhan  and 
I  introduced  legislation  to  clarify  the 
U.S.  Bankruptcy  Code  with  respect  to 
its  treatment  of  electric  utilities.  Our 
bill.  S.  46.  and  a  House  companion, 
H.R.  681,  protect  ratepayers  by  pre- 
venting electric  utilities  from  using 
the  chapter  11  reorganization  provi- 
sions of  the  Bankruptcy  Code  to  cir- 
cumvent State  laws. 

S.  46  fills  a  gap  in  the  Bankruptcy 
Code  by  clarifying  the  role  of  State 
regulatory  authorities  in  a  bankruptcy 
proceeding.  This  gap  was  revealed 
when  the  largest  utility  in  New  Hamp- 
shire filed  for  bankruptcy  under  chap- 
ter 11.  The  Public  Service  Co.  of  New 
Hampshire  [PSNH]  has  asked  the 
Federal  Bankruptcy  Court  to  approve 
a  reorganization  plan  which  would 
transfer  jurisdiction  of  PSNH's  rates 
from  the  State  Public  Utility  Commis- 
sion to  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory 
Commission.  In  seeking  to  supplant 
State  Law,  PSNH  hopes  to  realize 
enormous  rate  increases.  In  fact, 
under  PSNH's  plan.  New  Hampshire 
customers   would    bear   a   40-percent 
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rate  increase  in  order  to  protect  the  fi- 
nancial interests  of  PSNH's  creditors. 

Mr.  President,  S.  46  is  designed  to 
protect  the  ratepayers  from  unwar- 
ranted and  exorbitant  rate  increases 
that  will  result  when  utilities  seek  to 
circumvent  State  laws  through  the  re- 
organization provisions  in  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Code.  S.  46  simply  requires 
that,  in  cases  where  a  proposed  reorga- 
nization plan  would  restrict  the  exist- 
ing jurisdiction  of  a  State  regulatory 
body,  that  State  authority  would  have 
to  approve  the  utility's  reorganization 
plan. 

Although  S.  46  was  promoted  by  the 
PSNH  bankruptcy,  the  problem  ad- 
dressed by  the  bill  is  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  New  Hampshire.  In  fact.  State 
leaders  and  utility  regulators  from 
across  the  Nation  are  writing  to  urge 
their  congressional  delegations  to  sup- 
port S.  46.  Recently,  I  have  received 
letters  of  endorsement  from  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Maine,  the  Arkansas  Public 
Service  Commission,  the  New  Jersey 
Board  of  Public  Utilities,  the  Wiscon- 
sin Public  Service  Commission,  and 
the  Indiana  Utility  Regulatory  Com- 
mission. 

Mr.  President,  these  State  represent- 
atives share  my  belief  that  the  Federal 
bankruptcy  laws  were  never  intended 
to  short  circuit  State  jurisdiction  over 
public  utilities.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  their  States  in  supporting  S.  46. 

I  ask  that  a  copy  of  each  of  these 
letters  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  letters  follow: 

State  of  Wisconsin 
Public  Service  Commission, 
Madison,  Wl  April  13,  1989. 
Re  S.  46— A  bill  proposing  to  prevent  elec- 
tric utilities  from  declaring  bankruptcy 
to  circumvent  state  law. 

Hon.  Joseph  R.  Biden,  Jr., 
ChairmaTi,  Committee  on  Judiciary,  U.S. 
Senate,  Russell  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Chairman  Biden:  The  Public  Service 
Commission  of  Wisconsin  is  in  full  support 
of  S.  46.  and  requests  that  it  be  supported 
by  you  and  the  Judiciary  Committee.  Wis- 
consin ratepayers  could  be  seriously  harmed 
should  a  Wisconsin  electric  utility  adopt  the 
course  of  action  taken  by  the  Public  Service 
Company  of  New  Hampshire  with  regard  to 
the  Seabrook  Nuclear  Power  Plant.  It  is  im- 
portant that  Wisconsin  ratepayers  remain 
protected  by  our  state  reorganization  stat- 
ute. Therefore,  we  request  that  you  support 
Senator  Humphrey's  clarifying  legislation. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration. 
Sincerely, 

Charles  H.  Thompson, 

CTiotrmaJi. 
Mary  Lou  Munts, 

Commissioner. 

Cheryl  L.  Pofahl, 

Commissioner. 


Arkansas  Public 
Service  Commission, 
LittU  Rock.  AR,  April  27,  1989. 
Hon.  Dale  Bumpers, 
U.S.  Senator, 

Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Bumpers:  On  January  25. 
1989,  Senator  Gordon  Humphrey  Intro- 
duced S.  46.  This  legislation  would  prevent 
electric  utilities  from  using  the  reorganiza- 
tion provisions  of  the  bankruptcy  code  to 
circumvent  State  laws  governing  rates  and 
other  matters. 

The  Arkansas  Public  Service  Commission 
supports  this  legislation.  However,  we  are 
concerned  that  the  definition  of  electric 
utility  used  In  S  llO.(c)  hits  more  than  was 
Intended.  It  appears  that  a  broad  Interpreta- 
tion of  this  section  could  potentially  include 
co-generation  facilities.  Under  the  Public 
Utility  Regulatory  Policy  Act,  the  utility 
that  ordinarily  supplies  a  co-generation  fa- 
cility with  electricity  Is  required  to  buy  any 
excess  electricity  produced  by  a  co-genera- 
tion facility.  This  could  possibly  bring  these 
co-generation  facilities  In  under  the  resale 
provision. 

The  Arkansas  Public  Service  Commission 
urges  you  to  support  S.  46  with  an  amend- 
ment specifically  exempting  the  co-genera- 
tion facilities. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration  in  this 
matter. 


Sincerely, 


Sam  I.  Bratton,  Jr.. 

Chairman. 
Patricia  S.  Qualls, 

Commissioner. 
Jnuus  D.  Kearney, 

Commissioner. 

State  of  Maine. 
Office  of  the  Governor, 
Augusta,  ME,  April  12,  1989. 
Hon.  Joseph  R.  Biden,  Jr., 
SD-224,  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Biden:  As  a  result  of 
Maine's  recent  exposure  to  two  utility  bank- 
ruptcies with  the  potential  for  serious  dis- 
ruption of  the  affordable  supply  of  electrici- 
ty to  our  state,  I  am  writing  to  urge  your 
support  of  H.R.  681,  the  Electric  Utility 
Bankruptcy  Clarification  Act.  This  bill  pro- 
vides that  bankruptcies  and  reorganizations 
of  public  utilities  will  not  short-circuit  state 
regulatory  jurisdiction.  In  the  course  of  a 
recent  reorganization  filing  under  Chapter 
11  of  the  Bankruptcy  Code  made  by  Public 
Service  of  New  Hampshire,  that  utility  has 
proposed  that  federal  regulatory  oversight 
of  a  newly-created  holding  company  should 
supersede  state  jurisdiction  over  costs  asso- 
ciated with  the  Seabrook  nuclear  power 
plant.  A  Maine  consumer-owned  electric 
utility,  the  Eastern  Maine  Electric  Coopera- 
tive, has  filed  for  protection  under  Chapter 
11  as  well,  due  to  Its  Inability  to  support 
continued  Investment  in  the  Seabrook 
project. 

I  favor  enactment  of  H.R.  681  due  to 
Maine's  Interest  In  effective  state  regulation 
of  electric  utilities,  particularly  in  cases 
where  those  utilities  face  an  uncertain  and 
troubled  financial  future.  The  federal  gov- 
ernment and  courts  have  for  years  recog- 
nized the  importance  of  state  regulation  of 
electric  utility  operations.  In  the  absence  of 
H.R.  681's  enactment,  this  Important  state 
Interest  could  be  jeopardized  In  pending— 
and  future— bankruptcy  proceedings. 


Thank  you  for  your  attention  to  this  very 
Important  concern. 
Sincerely, 

John  R.  McKernan,  Jr., 

Governor. 

State  op  New  Jersey, 
Board  of  Public  Utilities, 
Newark,  NJ,  April  12.  1989. 
Re  S.  46  and  HR.  681,  Bills  Proposing  to 
Prevent  Electric  Utilities  from  Declaring 
Bankruptcy  to  Circumvent  State  Law. 
Hon.  Gorden  J.  Husiphrey, 
U.S.  Senator,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Humphrey:  The  New  Jersey 
Board  of  Public  Utilities  is  concerned  about 
the  precedent  being  set  by  Public  Service 
Company  of  New  Hampshire's  (PSNH) 
filing  for  Bankruptcy  and  Reorganization 
under  Chapter  11  of  the  United  States 
Code.  It  has  come  to  our  attention,  through 
the  National  Association  of  Regulatory  Util- 
ity Commissioners,  that  PSNH  Is  seeking  re- 
organization In  order  to  circumvent  state 
regulation. 

This  Board  supports  the  passage  of  S.  46 
and  H.R.  681  which  are  designed  to  prevent 
such  action  by  utilities.  It  Is  our  belief  that 
clarification  of  the  bankruptcy  law  to  re- 
quire prior  state  regulatory  approval  for 
plans  of  adjustment  or  reorganization  Is  a 
positive  action. 

Thank  you  for  considering  our  comments 
on  this  important  Issue. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Christine  Todd  Whitman. 

President 

Indiana  Utility 
Regulatory  Commission. 
IndianapolU.  IN,  April  10.  1989. 
Re  S.  46  Senator  Gordon  Humphrey. 
Hon.  Richard  G.  Lugar, 
306  Hart  Building,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Lugar:  The  Indiana  Utility 
Regulatory  Commission  would  like  to  ex- 
press our  strong  support  for  S.  46  Intro- 
duced by  Senator  Gordon  Humphrey  enti- 
tled the  "Electric  Utility  Bankruptcy  Clari- 
fication Act".  Senator  Humphrey's  bill  ad- 
dresses a  problem  In  New  Hampshire  where 
Public  Service  Company  of  New  Hampshire 
has  sought  protection  of  the  bankruptcy 
Court.  The  PSNH  bankruptcy  is  the  result 
of  problems  emanating  from  the  long  delay 
In  Issuing  an  operating  license  to  the  Sea- 
brook Nuclear  Power  Plant. 

In  March  of  1986,  this  Commission  by 
emergency  action  following  lengthy  pro- 
ceedings granted  Public  Service  Indiana 
emergency  rates  which,  in  conjunction  with 
numerous  other  provisions  of  the  Order, 
saved  PSI  from  bankruptcy.  One  of  the  rea- 
sons that  this  Commission  determined  it  to 
be  essential  that  PSI  not  become  bankrupt 
is  the  very  problem  addressed  by  Senator 
Humphrey's  bill.  That  question  Is  the 
extent  to  which  a  bankruptcy  court  might 
go  In  setting  rates  for  a  utility's  electric  cus- 
tomers contrary  to  the  orders  of  the  state's 
legitimate  ratemaklng  agency.  In  our  case 
the  Indiana  Utility  Regulatory  Commission. 

Although  PSI  avoided  bankruptcy  as  a 
result  of  the  closing  down  of  the  Marble 
Hill  construction,  the  Wabash  Valley  Power 
Association  which  held  a  17%  Interest  In 
that  new  construction,  was  forced  into  bank- 
ruptcy more  specifically  a  Chapter  11  pro- 
ceeding. The  major  problem  now  facing 
WVPA  In  those  proceedings  are  the  claims 
of  the  Rural  Electrification  Administration 
that  it  has  the  power  to  override  state  juris- 
dictions and  to  order  WVPA  in  spite  of  the 
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lURC  and  without  express  authority  from 
anyone,  including  the  bankruptcy  court,  to 
raise  its  electric  rates  to  a  level  deemed  suf- 
ficient by  the  REA. 

This  very  brief  and  oversimplified  review 
of  our  situation  in  Indiana  should  help  you 
to  understand  why  the  lURC  considers  S.  46 
or  similar  legislation  to  be  very  important. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  while  S.  46  may  meet 
the  New  Hampshire  crisis  it  really  is  not 
broad  enough  to  address  the  current  con- 
flict between  the  ixmc  and  REA.  Regard- 
less of  that  concern,  however,  we  strongly 
support  the  remedy  provided  by  S.  46  In 
that  it  would  definitely  clarify  the  position 
of  all  parties  Insofar  as  bankruptcy  proceed- 
ings of  a  public  utility  are  concerned. 

Presently  WVPA  has  pending  before  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  South- 
em  District  of  Indiana  in  civil  action  IP  89- 
126-C  its  complaint  for  declaratory  judg- 
ment against  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration to  settle  this  jurisdictional 
question.  I  am  enclosing  for  you  and  your 
staff  a  copy  of  this  complaint  in  order  that 
you  may  better  understand  WVPA's  posi- 
tion in  this  matter,  a  position  with  which 
the  lURC  is  fully  in  accord.  Frankly,  we 
consider  the  manner  in  which  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  is  addressing 
this  problem  to  t>e  an  example  of  federal  bu- 
reaucracy at  its  worst.  You  are  probably  al- 
ready aware  of  the  fact  that  REA  has  ad- 
vised WVPA's  meml)er  cooperatives  that  no 
further  financial  assistance  will  he  extended 
until  the  member  cooperatives  comply  with 
REA's  orders.  The  lURC  is  seeking  to  inter- 
vene in  these  federal  court  proceedings  in 
support  of  WVPA. 

While  we  are  very  optimistic  that  WVPA 
will  prevail  in  the  declaratory  judgment 
action,  it  seems  preferable  that  such  con- 
frontations be  resolved  either  by  changes  in 
policy  or,  if  that  is  not  possible,  federal  leg- 
islation. 

A  number  of  Indiana  utilities  are  subsidi- 
aries of  holding  companies.  Although  none 
seems  in  current  danger  of  bankruptcy,  the 
situation  addressed  by  S.  46  could  occur  in 
Indiana  at  some  further  date.  We  urge  your 
support  of  S.  46  and  any  amendments  which 
might  further  strengthen  the  bill. 

The  Commission  and  its  Staff  will  be  very 
happy  to  provide  you  with  any  additional 
information  which  you  might  wish  in  regard 
to  this  problem. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Leslie  Duvaix, 
Acting  ChaiTman.m 


UMI 


CLEAN  WATER  ACT 
AMENDMENTS 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  687,  legisla- 
tion which  will  expand  authority 
under  the  Clean  Water  Act  with 
regard  to  penalties  for  major  oilspills. 

It's  been  nearly  2  months  since  the 
Exxon  Valdez  ran  aground  on  Bligh 
Reef  in  Prince  William  Sound.  The 
toxic  crude  oil  has  killed  thousands  of 
birds,  at  least  600  sea  otters,  countless 
other  marine  and  wildlife  as  well  as 
fouling  nearly  300  miles  of  shoreline. 
The  Coast  Guard  has  reported  that 
cleanup  efforts  are  progressing  slowly 
at  best. 

The  question  that  many  Americans 
have  asked  is  why  was  Exxon  so  ill 
prepared  for  such  a  disaster?  Why 
wasn't  the  contingency  plan  followed? 


Why  did  it  take  so  long  for  the  Feder- 
al Government  to  intervene?  And 
what  is  Congress  going  to  do  about  all 
of  this? 

S.  687  gives  Congress  a  chance  to  do 
something  to  help  deter  future  oil- 
spills.  This  legislation  increases  the 
amount  of  the  penalty  that  can  be  ap- 
plied to  a  company  responsible  for  a 
major  oilspill  from  a  minimum  of 
$5,000  to  a  minimiun  of  $50,000.  It  also 
gives  the  EPA  Administrator  the  dis- 
cretion to  increase  that  penalty  in  re- 
sponse to  the  severity  of  the  spill  up  to 
$50  per  barrel.  In  the  case  of  the 
Exxon  Valdez  that  would  have  been  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $12  million. 

The  legislation  also  requires  the 
EPA  to  report  back  to  Congress  within 
1  year  with  an  assessment  of  existing 
oilspill  contigency  plans  and  recom- 
mendations for  changes  and  improve- 
ments. 

While  we  cannot  guarantee  that 
there  will  never  be  another  major  oil- 
spill, we  can  take  steps  to  strengthen 
existing  laws  and  toughen  penalties 
for  such  inevitable  events.  This  legisla- 
tion will  go  a  long  way  toward  deter- 
ring future  oilspills  and  increasing  the 
standards  of  vigilance  and  care  in  the 
oil  industry  necessary  to  protect  our 
fragile  environment.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  bill.* 


TERRY  ANDERSON 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
today  marks  the  l,522d  day  of  captiv- 
ity for  Terry  Anderson  in  Beirut. 

I  ask  that  the  March  16,  1986, 
column  by  Jack  Anderson  and  Dale 
Van  Atta  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  colunui  follows: 

Still  Hostage 

One  year  ago  today,  a  green  Mercedes 
pulled  in  front  of  the  parked  car  in  which 
Associated  I*ress  correspondent  Terry  An- 
derson was  sitting  on  a  street  in  West 
Beirut.  He  was  talking  with  a  friend.  AP 
photographer  Don  Mell. 

"I  don't  like  this."  Mell  recalls  saying,  as 
the  green  car  pulled  up.  He  stepped  back 
from  Anderson's  car.  and  said:  "Get  out  of 
here." 

Before  either  American  could  do  any- 
thing, three  men  brandishing  pistols 
jumped  out  of  the  Mercedes.  They  dragged 
Anderson  out  of  his  car  and  up  to  theirs, 
knocking  his  glasses  off.  There  was  nothing 
Mell  could  have  done. 

It  was  clear  that  Anderson  was  the  kid- 
nappers' target.  The  previous  day,  he  had 
told  colleagues  a  green  Mercedes  tried  twice 
to  run  him  off  the  road. 

Anderson  was  the  AP's  chief  Mideast  cor- 
respondent. The  story  of  Anderson  and  his 
family  in  the  year  he  has  been  held  prisoner 
by  terrorists  is  a  heart-rending  one. 

A  respected  foreign  corresixtndent  who 
had  worked  in  Tokyo,  South  Korea  and 
South  Africa,  Anderson  was  assigned  to 
Beirut  in  late  1982.  He  soon  won  a  reputa- 
tion as  an  astute  observer  of  Lebanese 
Shiite  activities:  he  already  had  a  solid  repu- 
tation as  a  reFK>rter  who  meticulously 
checked  his  facts. 

"He  had  a  sense  of  value  about  his  work," 
his  sister,  Peggy  Say  of  Batavia,  N.Y.,  told 


us.  "He  honestly  felt  they  needed  him  there 
because  he  felt  he  was  unbiased." 

The  seemingly  insoluble  tragedy  of  Leba- 
non affected  this  compassionate  reporter 
deeply.  A  close  friend  and  fellow  journalist, 
Robert  B*isk,  a  veteran  of  a  decade  in  Beirut, 
recalls  the  time  Anderson  came  into  the  AP 
office  to  write  after  seeing  an  Arab  child 
burned  to  death  in  some  mindless  act  of  vio- 
lence. Anderson  put  his  head  down  on  his 
typewriter  and  wept  unashamedly.  Then  he 
wrote  his  story. 

"The  only  thing  that  happened  he  abso- 
lutely would  not  talk  about  was  the  bomb- 
ing of  the  Marine  compound,"  his  sister 
said.  An  ex-Marine  himself,  Anderson  "had 
spent  a  lot  of  time  with  those  Marines,"  she 
explained.  The  devastating  suicide  bombing 
of  the  compound  at  Beirut  airport  killed  259 
Americans  in  October  1983. 

Anderson  learned  to  live  in  the  constant 
danger  of  Beirut  with  some  degree  of  ease. 
In  1984,  he  persuaded  his  father.  Glenn,  to 
pay  him  a  visit.  Concerned  that  his  own 
apartment  wasn't  safe  enough,  Anderson 
checked  his  father  into  the  Commodore 
Hotel,  a  reporter's  hangout  normally 
immune  from  attack  by  the  competing 
armed  factions  in  the  city. 

"Dad  visited  him  until  his  hotel  room  was 
shelled  by  gunfire,"  Peggy  Say  recalled.  "It 
blew  out  the  wall  in  Dad's  room,  so  he  came 
back  home."  Almost  to  the  moment  he  was 
kidnapped,  Anderson  felt  protected  from  de- 
liberate acts  of  violence— or  at  least  assured 
his  family  that  he  was.  He  told  them  that 
the  Shiite  Moslem  terrorists  needed  him  to 
tell  their  story  to  the  world,  and  must  real- 
ize it  would  be  counterproductive  for  them 
to  harm  him.  Despite  these  assurances,  An- 
derson took  the  precaution  of  sending  his 
wife.  Mikki,  and  their  young  daughter,  Ga- 
brielle,  back  to  Mikki's  native  Japan  a  year 
before  his  abduction. 

Anderson's  captors  have  provided  scant  in- 
formaton  about  their  prisoner.  The  family 
received  two  letters  from  him  soon  after  his 
kidnapping,  but  both  read  as  if  they  had 
been  dictated  by  the  terrorists.  The  release 
of  a  fellow  hostage,  the  Rev.  Benjamin 
Weir,  last  September  brought  the  family  a 
heart-warming  report  of  Anderson's  courage 
in  captivity. 

Weir  told  the  family  that  Anderson's 
greatest  concern  seemed  to  be  whether  his 
newborn  child  was  a  boy  or  girl.  It  was  a 
girl,  bom  on  June  7,  not  quite  three  months 
after  the  kidnapping. 

To  tell  Anderson  the  good  news,  the 
family  put  together  a  videotape  for  his  38th 
birthday  last  October.  His  captors  allowed 
him  to  see  it,  and  in  the  only  apparently  au- 
thentic letter  he  sent,  Anderson  said  he 
wept  with  happiness  on  seeing  the  fUm  of 
his  new  daughter. 

Since  then  tragedy  has  stalked  the  Ander- 
son family.  His  father,  who  had  worked  tire- 
lessly for  his  release,  died  Feb.  15  of  cancer 
diagnosed  only  5  weeks  earlier.  At  the  fu- 
neral, the  oldest  son.  Glenn  Jr.,  had  a  heart 
attack. 

Today  in  Washington,  the  relatives  of 
American  hostages  in  Lebanon  will  hold  a 
religious  service  in  the  morning  and  a  can- 
dlelight vigil  in  front  of  the  White  House  in 
the  evening. 

Lest  we  forget,  the  other  hostages  known 
to  be  still  sJive  are  Peter  Kilbum,  an  Ameri- 
can University  of  Beirut  librarian:  The  Rev. 
Lawrence  Jenco,  a  Catholic  relief  official: 
David  Jacobsen,  an  American  University 
hospital  official:  and  Thomas  Sutherland, 
agriculture  dean  of  the  university.* 
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SELF-DEFENSE,  AN  INHERENT 
RIGHT 

•  Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
clear  that  self-defense  is  an  inherent 
right.  It  is  a  peculiar  notion  indeed 
that  denies  us  this  basic  right.  Must 
we  cringe  before  the  thugs  that  terror- 
ize the  innocent  and  the  weak?  If  we 
do,  evil  will  surely  prevail. 

I  am  pleased  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues two  excellent  letters  to  the 
editor,  one  to  the  Washington  Post 
written  by  Frank  Tauss  of  Vienna,  and 
the  other  to  the  Washington  Times, 
by  Derek  W.  Linden  of  Bethesda.  We 
have  all  been  horrified  by  the  vicious 
beating  and  rape  of  a  young  woman  in 
Central  Park.  Her  life  has  been  shat- 
tered; nothing  can  mend  that.  We  can, 
however,  imagine  how  events  would 
have  differed  if  the  victim  had  been 
armed,  or  if  the  criminals  had  feared 
some  kind  of  effective  self-defense  or 
punishment. 

Perhaps  we  are  seeing  a  breakdown 
in  the  moral  fiber  of  the  individual, 
for  whatever  reason.  I  have  no  sympa- 
thy with  those  who  find  excuses  for 
such  brutality.  When  normal  stand- 
ards for  moral  behavior  are  missing,  as 
they  were  in  this  case,  and  other,  less 
publicized  cases,  society  must  move  to 
protect  itself.  It  must  first  of  all  not 
deny  the  law-abiding  individual  the 
means  for  self  protection.  It  must  also 
ensure  that  such  savagery  is  swiftly 
and  certainly  punished,  thus  instilling 
the  fear  that  will  promote  restraint  in 
those  otherwise  lacking  conscience. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  two  fol- 
lowing   letters    be    inserted    in    the 
Record. 
The  letters  follow: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  May  16,  1989] 
What  If  the  JoGCfx  Had  Carried  a  Gun? 
The  difference  between  Bemhard  Goetz 
and  that   unfortunate   woman   in   Central 
Park  is  that  Mr.  Goetz  recognized  that  a 
danger  existed  and  prepared  himself  for  it. 
It  is  madness  that  once  you  are  selected  to 
be  a  victim  by  a  thug  you  have  no  real  re- 
course but  to  suffer  the  violence  as  did  the 
jogger,  or  be  vilified  and  prosecuted  for  pro- 
tecting  yourself.   Would   Mr.   Goetz   have 
been  mutilated  or  killed  had  he  not  defend- 
ed himself?  If  the  jogger  had  been  armed 
and  shot  one  or  more   of   her  attackers, 
would  she,  too,  stand  trial? 

When  an  individual  steps  beyond  the 
limits  of  civilized  behavior,  then  it  is  the 
right  of  the  civilized  to  defend  themselves. 
No  amount  of  psychological  rationalization 
can  alter  the  fact  that  one  of  our  basic  in- 
stincts is  to  survive,  first  as  an  individual 
and  then  as  a  group.  Those  who  threaten 
our  survival  should  feel  a  swift  and  painful 
retribution,  either  at  the  hands  of  the  in- 
tended victim  in  the  act  of  self-defense  or  by 
the  community  in  the  aftermath. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  killed;  I  wUl  not  kill.  I 
do  not  wish  to  be  stolen  from;  I  will  not 
steal.  Do  unto  others  as  you  woiild  have 
others  do  unto  you  is  not  just  a  quote  from 
a  religious  text;  it  is  a  definition  of  the 
social  contract  that  allows  groups  of  people 
to  live  in  relative  harmony  with  one  an- 
other. 


Those  who  are  horrified  by  the  idea  of 
killing  In  self-defense  or  retribution,  think 
how  it  would  feel  if  it  were  your  sister  or 
your  wife  or  your  mother  or  yourself  who 
was  raped  or  killed.  If  you  do  not  love  your- 
self or  those  in  your  life  enough  to  want  to 
survive,  that's  OK.  That's  your  choice.  But 
it  is  not  my  choice. 

When  a  person  demonstrates  that  he  is 
not  bound  by  the  same  conscience  and  mo- 
rality as  the  community  and  takes  from 
someone  else  all  that  he  really  has,  his  life, 
then  that  person  forfeits  his  rights,  privi- 
leges and  even  his  existence.  This  will  not 
prevent  or  discourage  all  such  attacks;  noth- 
ing can  eliminate  all  the  crime  and  crimi- 
nals as  long  as  humans  are  Imperfect.  But 
swift  and  final  punishment  will  prevent  the 
violator  from  killing  again  and  let  others 
know  that  we  value  ourselves  and  will  not 
take  lightly  the  loss  of  one  of  our  own. 

Until  the  apologists  realize  this  and  accept 
the  reality  of  the  world  we  live  in,  there  will 
be  more,  not  fewer,  victims. 

Prank  Taoss. 

Vienna. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Times.  May  16, 

1989] 

Adding  a  SicNincANT  Risk  Factor  to  the 

Past-Tibie  op  "Wilding" 

While  I  agree  with  the  general  tenor  of 
Samuel  Prancls"  April  27  column,  'Up  in 
Central  Park,  down  In  New  Orlejwis,"  con- 
demning the  vicious  maiming  and  gang-rape 
that  occurred  in  Central  Park,  he  Is  funda- 
mentally wrong  In  asserting  that  New 
York's  Sullivan  law  has  disarmed  criminals 
in  New  York. 

The  effect  of  personal  disarmament  (col- 
loquially referred  to  as  "gun  control")  in 
New  York.  Washington,  D.C.,  and  other 
major  cities  has  not  been  to  disarm  crimi- 
nals, but  rather  to  disarm  law-abiding  citi- 
zens. Personal  disarmament  has  not  affect- 
ed violent  crime;  in  fact  when  law-abiding 
citizens  are  disarmed,  criminals  are  embol- 
dened. 

This  horrible  incident  also  provides  vivid 
illustration,  if  any  was  needed,  that  the  only 
sure  means  of  self-defense  available  to  a 
victim  confronted  by  physically  stronger 
and  more  numerous  assailants  is  a  handgun. 

One  can  well  imagine  what  might  have 
happened  if  the  victim  had  been  armed  with 
one  of  the  new,  light-weight,  high-capacity 
semi-automatic  handgun  that  undercover 
police  officers  (including  some  New  York  of- 
ficials who  vociferously  oppose  the  owner- 
ship of  such  handguns  by  civilians)  are 
making  their  handguns  of  choice.  One 
might  even  surmise  that  with  the  addition 
of  significant  risk  to  the  activity,  "wilding" 
might  fall  into  disfavor  among  its  current 
participants. 

Derek  W.  Linden. 

Bethesda.  MD.* 


COLLEGE  LOANS  VERSUS 
GRANTS 
•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  as  often 
as  we  say  it.  it  cannot  be  said  too  many 
times:  Education  is  our  Nation's  best 
investment  in  the  future.  While  Presi- 
dent Bush  says  he  wants  to  be  our 
"education  president."  the  fact  re- 
mains we  are  devoting  only  about  2 
percent  of  our  Federal  budget  to  edu- 
cation. There  are  all  sorts  of  ways  we 
can  improve  our  educational  system 
and  one  of  those  is  shifting  our  nation- 
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al  priorities.  But  another  important 
issue  that  I  have  written  about  in  my 
weekly  column  is  the  question  of  col- 
lege loans  versus  grants.  I  ask  that  a 
copy  of  my  column  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

College  Loans  Versus  Grants:  Some 
Surprising  Answers 

[Editor's  Note.— Senator  Simon  Is  former 
chairman  of  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Higher  Education  and  now  serves  on  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Education.] 

This  nation  has  to  do  better  In  education. 
You  will  continue  to  hear  me  say  that  over 
and  over,  until  we  act  to  change  our  prior- 
ities. 

One  of  many  Illustrations  of  this  short- 
coming is  in  higher  education. 

In  the  last  nine  years  the  average  cost  of 
college— eliminating  the  Inflation  factor- 
has  risen  by  40  percent.  During  that  same 
period,  family  income  grew  33  percent— and 
federal  assistance  for  students  rose  3  per- 
cent. 

It  should  not  surprise  anyone,  then,  that 
in  many  key  measures  of  using  talent  we  are 
slipping.  For  example,  the  number  of  blacks 
graduating  from  high  schools  has  risen  over 
those  same  years,  while  the  number  going 
to  college  has  dropped. 

Not  only  has  student  financial  aid 
dropped.  It  has  been  twisted. 

We  have  shifted  away  from  a  primary  em- 
phasis on  grants  to  go  to  college,  to  loans. 

What's  wrong  with  that?  A  number  of 
things: 

(1)  It  costs  the  federal  government  more 
money.  That  may  be  hard  for  some  to  be- 
lieve but  it  is  true.  Because  we  subsidize  In- 
terest and  also  pay  for  loan  defaults,  the 
costs  are  escalating.  Of  the  money  provided 
for  student  loans  this  year.  43  percent  Is  not 
going  for  loans,  but  to  pay  for  defaults. 

(2)  It  discourages  college  attendance.  That 
happens  for  two  reasons:  It  is  a  barrier  to 
some  people  to  take  out  loans  In  the  first 
place,  particularly  If  you  come  from  a 
family  unaccustomed  to  taking  out  loans,  or 
you  are  from  a  family  that  has  been  bur- 
dened already  by  having  too  much  debt.  A 
second  factor  Is  that  we  now  have  studies 
that  show  that  students  who  go  to  college 
through  grants  are  more  likely  to  stay  and 
complete  their  work  than  students  who  rely 
on  loans. 

(3)  The  loans  often  postpone  the  tradi- 
tional American  dream.  What  is  that 
dream?  Having  a  home  of  your  own  and  a 
family.  One  young  couple  I  talked  to  recent- 
ly Is  faced  with  repayments  of  $422  a  month 
for  seven  years.  They're  living  on  limited 
Income.  They  would  like  to  have  that  home 
and  family,  but  they  see  no  alternative  but 
to  postpone  those  hopes. 

(4)  Loans  discriminate.  We  have  made  a 
great  deal  of  progress  In  this  country  that 
we  can  look  to  with  pride.  But  It  is  still  true 
that  those  of  us  who  are  white  males  will  on 
the  average  earn  more  when  we  graduate 
from  college  than  those  of  you  who  are 
female  or  members  of  minority  groups. 
That  means  that  it  is  easier  for  some  people 
to  repay  loans  than  for  others. 

(5)  Loans  twist  occupational  goals.  You're 
a  college  student,  facing  $10,000  to  $15,000 
In  loan  repayments  when  you  get  out  of  col- 
lege. You  must  choose  between  majoring  In 
business  or  law.  or  becoming  either  a  teach- 
er or  a  social  worker.  You  are  a  person  of 
above  average  talent,  who  would  like  to 
become  a  teacher  or  a  social  worker,  but  you 
also  want  to  pay  off  that  loan  quickly.  Is 
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the  nation  better  served  by  your  shifting 
over  to  a  major  in  business  or  becoming  a 
lawyer?  Probably  not.  yet  that  is  the  way  we 
tilt  things. 

I  do  not  favor  doing  away  with  loans.  We 
should  keep  the  loan  program  we  have,  but 
as  we  recognize  that  more  student  aid  is  es- 
sential for  the  nation's  future,  we  should 
shift  what  we  spend  toward  more  grants. 

For  most  American  families,  sending 
young  people  to  college  is  a  struggle— more 
of  a  struggle  than  it  should  be.  If  we  devot- 
ed more  than  the  present  2  percent  of  the 
federal  budget  to  education,  and  did  it 
wisely,  it  would  be  less  of  a  struggle  for 
these  families. 

And  the  nation  would  be  well  served.* 


UMI 


NUCLEAR  AND  MISSILE 
PROLIFERATION 

•  Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
spoken  many  times  about  the  global 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons  and  mis- 
siles, and  about  the  measures  that  are 
needed  to  halt  this  proliferation 
before  it  sends  the  world  into  turmoil. 
If  anyone  here  seriously  thinks  that 
these  problems  are  now  under  effec- 
tive control— or  that  the  threats  from 
the  proliferation  of  these  weapons  are 
remote  from  the  daily  lives  of  average 
Americans— then  I  have  a  few  com- 
ments that  may  change  your  mind. 

A  VOICE  OP  REASON 

Let  us  start  with  some  common 
sense— you  do  not  need  a  top  secret  in- 
telligence clearance  to  understand 
how  the  proliferation  of  these  deadly 
weapons  threatens  us  all.  As  much  as  I 
have  read  and  spoken  about  this  prob- 
lem, I  have  not  seen  a  more  straight- 
forward statement  of  the  risks  and  re- 
sponsibilities that  we  face  as  a  nation 
in  this  area  than  a  brief  opinion  piece 
by  A.M.  Rosenthal  that  appeared  in 
last  Friday's  New  York  Times. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  to  submit  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  an  op-ed  by  A.M. 
Rosenthal,  from  the  New  York  Times 
of  May  12,  1989. 

The  article  follows: 

The  Weapons  of  Hell 

At  least  we  will  know  where  to  put  the 
blame.  If  the  day  comes  when  the  terrorist 
nations  use  the  weapons  of  hell  against  us 
or  other  enemies,  at  least  we  will  know  that. 

At  first,  we  will  try  to  evade  the  truth.  We 
will  say  it  is  the  fault  of  our  friends  and 
allies  who  sold  those  mad-men  the  material 
for  the  chemical  weapons,  the  missiles  and 
the  nuclear  technology. 

But  eventually  we  will  have  to  face  reali- 
ty: the  blame  belongs  to  us.  the  Govern- 
ment and  people  of  the  United  States.  We 
knew,  and  could  have  stopped  it,  but  did 
not. 

About  40  West  German  companies  are  sus- 
pected by  Washington  of  shipping  chemi- 
cals and  technology  for  chemical  warfare  to 
a  Libyan  plant  and  other  Middle  Eastern 
countries.  German  companies  helped  Libya, 
Syria.  Iraq  and  possibly  Iran  build  missile 
capability. 

China  is  sending  missiles  to  Libya.  A  Swiss 
company  negotiated  with  Iran  to  build  a 
poison  gas  plant. 

We  know  Pakistan,  and  probably  India 
too,    has   received   clandestine    help    from 


abroad  in  preparing  its  nuclear  weapons  ca- 
pability. PsJiiston  is  an  American  ally  and 
India  a  democracy  important  to  us. 

But  perhaps  someday  far  less  friendly  re- 
gimes will  rule  in  Islamabad  or  New  Delhi. 
Then  we  would  live  in  fear  that  nuclear 
weapons  capability  could  be  transferred  to 
bitterly  hostile  nations. 

The  principal  target  for  the  chemical 
weapons— the  Libyan  plant  alone  will 
produce  40  tons  a  day  for  warfare— of  course 
would  be  Israel. 

But  the  terrorist  nations  showed,  during 
the  Iran-Iraq  war,  that  they  will  use  chemi- 
cal weapons  against  each  other  and  their 
own  people. 

So  it  is  easily  conceivable  that  countries 
that  deliberately  blow  up  civilian  airliners 
might  one  day  raise  the  terror  level  by 
planting  and  exploding  a  chemical  weapon 
somewhere  in  the  West.  The  AyatoUah 
would  regard  it  an  act  of  special  piety. 

Americans  look  on  drowsily.  Is  the  danger 
on  another  planet?  American  specialists  on 
terrorism  and  weaponry  are  astonished  at 
the  public  passivity. 

American  Governments  have  not  provided 
leadership.  The  Reagan  Administration  sent 
more  than  250  polite  complaints  to  the  West 
Germans  about  nuclear  aid  to  Pakistan  and 
chemicals  to  Middle  Eastern  countries. 

But  the  protests  were  usually  secret.  Our 
German  allies  either  buried  or  routinely 
denied  them. 

Now,  that  Swiss  company  finally  agrees 
that  helping  Iran  build  a  poison  gas  plant 
would  not  be  a  delicate  thing  to  do. 

The  West  Germans  got  around  to  arrest- 
ing the  former  director  of  the  company  that 
built  the  Libyan  plant— the  same  company 
that,  in  January,  Bonn  indignantly  denied 
was  doing  anything  of  the  sort. 

Well,  that's  nice.  But  all  those  other  com- 
plaints Washington  made  to  Germany,  what 
happened  to  them  and  how  were  investiga- 
tions carried  out? 

But  it  is  not  useful  to  blame  the  Germans 
or  Swiss  or  Chinese.  Obviously  they  do  not 
consider  selling  chemical  weapons  or  mis- 
siles to  terrorist  nations  that  bad;  matter  of 
values. 

It  is  this  country's  job  and  moral  obliga- 
tion to  stop  friends  and  allies  from  sending 
terror  weapons  to  terrorists. 

First,  the  Government  must  stop  wrap- 
ping the  record  in  secrecy,  stop  putting 
"classified"  stamps  on  our  protests,  stop 
covering  evasions  and  denials.  The  "secrets" 
are  kept  not  from  suppliers  or  receivers- 
just  the  American  public.  President  Bush 
can  end  that  with  a  telephone  call  to  the 
State  Department. 

Then  we  should  cut  off  from  the  U.S. 
market  every  foreign  company  we  believe  is 
sending  materials  or  technology  for  these 
weapons  to  terrorists:  cut  them  off  very 
fast,  for  very  long. 

Legislation  to  do  this  is  before  the  Senate 
and  the  House,  introduced  by  members  of 
both  parties.  The  Administration  wants  the 
decisions  to  cut  off  trade  left  to  the  Presi- 
dent. No;  they  should  be  automatic  by  law. 

We  must  tell  the  Chinese  Government 
that  we  happen  to  have  our  own  little  cul- 
tural sensitivities  and  that  they  must  choose 
between  missiles  to  Libya  and  business  with 
us. 

Then  we  must  say  much  the  same  thing  to 
our  allies.  Most  of  them  are  as  worried  as 
we— and  as  clean.  As  for  Germany,  perhaps 
we  may  find  that  more  Germans  will  agree 
with  us  than  with  the  grossly,  unforgivably 
insensitive  German  companies  on  the  list  of 
traders  in  hell. 


Of  course,  we  have  to  make  absolutely 
sure  we  are  not  in  that  trade  in  any  way 
ourselves— as  we  and  Israel  were  so  shame- 
fully when  the  missiles  were  sent  to  Iran.  It 
is  part  of  waking  up  and  looking  in  the 
mirror— better  now  than  waiting  until  just 
one  day  too  late. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  makes  three  key 
points: 

First,  since  today's  foreign  friends 
may  easily  become  tomorrow's  foes— a 
lesson  we  learned  the  hard  way  in  the 
cases  of  Libya  and  Iran— we  should  not 
directly  or  indirectly  condone  the  pro- 
liferation of  nuclear  weapons  or  nucle- 
ar-capable missiles  anywhere,  even  by 
our  friends.  It  is  our  duty  to  encourage 
our  friends  to  see  the  folly  in  possess- 
ing such  weapons  and  to  commimicate 
our  firm  determination  to  stop  this 
mad  pursuit  of  what  Mr.  Rosenthal 
calls,  the  weapons  of  hell.  We  must 
have  a  global  policy. 

Second,  the  United  States  cannot 
shirk  its  responsibilities  by  covering 
up  proliferation  with  the  veil  of  secre- 
cy based  on  political  concerns— secrecy 
based  on  legitimate  concern  about  in- 
telligence sources  and  methods  is  one 
thing,  but  secrecy  based  on  political 
convenience  is  quite  another.  When  we 
send  hundreds  of  diplomatic  protests 
Euid  messages  to  other  nations  that  are 
chronic  suppliers  of  materials  for 
these  "weapons  of  hell."  our  responsi- 
bility does  not— and  canjiot— stop  with 
the  delivery  of  these  so-called  de- 
marches. 

Why  should  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people  not  be  informed  if 
our  diplomacy  is  ineffective  in  stop- 
ping this  deadly  commerce?  Why 
should  the  citizens  in  the  offending 
country  never  be  provided  an  opportu- 
nity to  learn  of  the  concerns  that  we 
are  expressing  to  their  leaders?  Are  we 
using  secrecy  to  protect  the  guilty,  or 
to  mask  a  failed  policy?  If  so,  maybe 
an  appropriate  subject  for  Mr.  Rosen- 
thal's next  op-ed  might  be,  the  "poli- 
cies of  hell." 

His  third  point  is  that  our  policies 
must  have  some  teeth— when  we 
detect  illicit  trafficking  in  commodities 
associated  with  nuclear  weapons,  mis- 
siles, chemical  or  biological  weapons, 
we  must  have  something  more  in  our 
grab-bag  of  diplomatic  responses  than 
what  Richard  Perle  has  recently 
called,  demarche-mallows.  I  believe 
Mr.  Rosenthal  is  right:  The  time  has 
come  for  the  United  States  to  impose 
stiff  economic  penalties  on  companies 
that  chronically  traffic  in  goods  relat- 
ed to  all  of  these  types  of  weapons.  We 
need  to  penalize  not  just  the  use  of 
these  weapons  in  war.  We  need  to  go 
after  the  "kingpins"  of  the  illicit  nu- 
clear and  missile  marketplace.  The 
world  must  know  where  we  stand. 

THE  VOICE  OF  THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE 

Although  the  previous  administra- 
tion did  very  little  to  educate  the 
American  people  about  the  threats  we 
all  face  from  the  proliferation  of  nu- 
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clear weapons  and  their  various  deliv- 
ery systems,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
public  understands  that  nuclear  ter- 
rorism or  regional  wars  involving  these 
"weapons  of  hell"  are  threats  that  de- 
serve a  high  priority  in  any  adminis- 
tration. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  last  Presi- 
dential caunpaign,  the  polling  firm, 
Marttila  &  Kiley,  Inc..  released  a 
survey  of  randomly  selected  American 
voters  which  shows  that  the  public  at 
large  is  definitely  concerned  about  the 
problem  of  nuclear  proliferation.  Here 
are  a  few  quotes  from  the  findings  of 
that  survey: 

Several  findings  point  to  a  growing  public 
concern  that  nuclear  proliferation  and 
Third  World  instability,  perhaps  even  more 
than  a  continued  arms  race  between  the  su- 
perpowers, represent  the  gravest  threats  to 
our  national  security. 

Other  than  "tensions  in  the  Persian  Gulf" 
•  •  •  Americans  are  more  likely  to  view  "the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons  to  the  Third 
World"  as  a  serious  threat  to  our  country's 
security  than  any  other  item  we  tested. 

Fully  76  percent  regard  nuclear  prolifera- 
tion as  an  "extremely"  or  "very"  serious 
threat  to  national  security  *  •  •  this  ranks 
higher  than  either  the  "nuclear  weapons 
buildup  by  the  U.S.  and  Soviet  Union"  (64 
percent),  or  "Soviet  aggression  around  the 
world"  (56  percent). 

More  recently,  the  Roper  Center  for 
Public  Opinion  Research  has  reported 
a  Yankelovich  survey  in  which  1,000 
randomly  selected  registered  voters 
from  across  the  Nation  were  asked  to 
assess  the  extent  to  which  "the  spread 
of  nuclear  weapons  to  Third  World 
countries"  threatened  our  national  se- 
curity interests. 

Here  are  the  results  of  that  October 
1988  poll:  An  astoimding  87  percent  of 
the  respondents  ranked  nuclear  prolif- 
eration as  either  an  "extremely  seri- 
ous" or  a  "very  serious"  threat.  It  is 
interesting  that  this  figtire  Is  over  10 
percent  higher  than  the  result  ob- 
tained in  October  1987  to  the  same 
question.  Only  2  percent  of  the  voters 
in  the  1988  poll  called  the  prolifera- 
tion threat,  "not  very  serious." 

This,  Mr.  President,  is  the  voice  of 
the  American  people— this  is  where  we 
stand. 

THE  VOICE  OF  THE  MEDIA 

In  recent  months,  the  international 
and  domestic  news  media  has  been  is- 
suing one  horror  story  after  another 
about  the  worsening  global  spread  of 
nuclear  weapons,  missiles,  and  chemi- 
cal and  biological  weapons.  I  ask  to 
submit  into  the  Record  at  the  end  of 
my  remarks  the  full  texts  of  several  of 
these  reports.  Here  is  what  the  media 
is  reporting: 

PaJtlstan  continues  its  march  toward 
the  bomb.— The  European  press  is 
having  a  field  day  with  reports  that 
Pakistan  has  acquired  from  West  Ger- 
many United  States-origin  tritiiun— an 
H-bomb  material— tritium  recovery 
equipment,  lithiimi— used  in  producing 
tritium— and    a    United    States-origin 


laser,  the  latter  as  part  of  a  package  of 
equipment  for  making  nuclear  fuel. 
Meanwhile,  the  Pakistani  army  chief 
has  boasted  that  his  recently  tested 
surface-to-surface  missiles  "are  ex- 
tremely accurate  systems  and  can 
carry  a  payload  of  over  500  kg  (1,100 
pounds)."  All  of  these  developments 
are  occurring  in  a  country  that  re- 
ceives hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
in  United  States  economic  and  mili- 
tary aid— aid  that  President  Reagan 
recently  certified  "will  reduce  signifi- 
cantly the  risk"  of  Pakistan  acquiring 
the  bomb. 

India's  nuclear  and  missile  programs 
are  rolling  like  the  ancient  jugger- 
naut.—India  is  now  reported  to  be 
ready  to  test  fire  a  1,500  mile  interme- 
diate-range ballistic  missile.  It  is  ironic 
that  India,  after  having  condemned 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  for  many  years  for  failing  to 
make  progress  in  nuclear  disarma- 
ment, is  now  developing  a  nuclear-ca- 
pable missile  that  is  within  the  class  of 
delivery  systems  that  the  United 
States  and  Soviets  have  just  agreed  to 
eliminate.  India  has  also  reportedly  ac- 
quired United  States-origin  berylli- 
um—a material  used  in  components  of 
United  States  nuclear  weapons— for  its 
nuclear  program  and  has  been  openly 
accused  by  the  Government  of  Norway 
as  the  illicit  destination  of  over  20  tons 
of  Norwegian  heavy  water,  a  material 
used  in  producing  plutoniiun. 

Nuclear   and    missile    developments 
are  of  growing  concern  in  East  Asia.— 
China  persists  in  its  stubborn  refusal 
to  join  international  treaties  against 
the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons, 
while  aggressively  promoting  sales  of 
ballistic  missiles  and  missile  technolo- 
gy    to     unstable     regions.     Admiral 
Thomas  Brooks,  the  Director  of  U.S. 
Naval   Intelligence,   recently  testified 
before     the     House     Committee     on 
Armed   Services   that   in    1988,     'the 
PRC  began  marketing  its  'M'  series  of 
short  range  tactical  missiles  *  *  *  the 
M-9  SRBM  (325  nm  range)  is  certain 
to  find  clients  in  a  nimiber  of  Middle 
Eastern/South  Asian  states."  The  Chi- 
nese   are    also    marketing    dual-use 
equipment   and   materials    associated 
with  the  development  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons. Meanwhile,  I  have  learned  that 
our  Government  is  considering  selling 
to  China  valuable  nonnuclear  parts  for 
nuclear  powerplants,  worth  hundreds 
of   millions   of   dollars,   even   though 
United  States  law  bars  the  provision  of 
United  States  nuclear  technology  to 
China  until  certain  nonproliferation 
conditions  are  met.  And  thanks  to  a 
recent    30-year    United    States/Japan 
nuclear  agreement,  Japan  no  longer 
needs  United  States  case-by-case  ap- 
provals to  make  use  of  or  ship,  by  air 
or  sea,  ton  quantities  of  weapon-usable 
Plutonium     produced     from     United 
States-supplied  nuclear  fuel  or  reac- 
tors. Press  reports  are  also  circulating 
that  North  Korean  may  be  building  an 


unsafeguarded  nuclear  reprocessing 
plant  for  plutonium  production,  and 
that  South  Korea  is  working  on  a  bal- 
listic missile  that  meets  the  standard 
international  criteria  of  being  "nucle- 
ar-capable." If  the  Korean  peninsula 
goes  nuclear,  how  long  could  Japan 
afford  not  to  follow  suit? 

But  there  are  other  regions  that  are 
receiving  their  fair  share  of  press  re- 
ports in  recent  months: 

The  Middle  East  is  on  the  verge  of 
an  arms  race  involving  all  of  the 
"weapons  of  hell."— While  Israel's  nu- 
clear weapons  and  long-range  missile 
programs  remain  unfettered  and  a 
subject  that  is  taboo  for  discussion 
even  among  Israel's  own  citizens,  Iraq 
appears  determined  to  develop  its  own 
heavy  missiles,  chemical  and  biological 
weapons  and,  according  to  some  recent 
reports,  nuclear  arms  to  meet  its  own 
regional  ambitions.  Egypt  apiiears  de- 
termined to  acquire  its  own  IRBM 
with  the  assistance  of  Argentina,  Iraq, 
and  unscrupulous  European  arms  deal- 
ers. Saudi  Arabia,  meanwhile,  is  sitting 
comfortably  with  its  new  Chinese  nu- 
clear-capable CSS-2  IRBM's.  Accord- 
ing to  Admiral  Brooks— the  United 
States  naval  intelligence  chief— Libya, 
Iraq  and  Iran  are  all,  in  his  words,  "ac- 
tively pursuing"  a  nuclear  weapons  ca- 
pability. Who  knows  who  will  be  the 
next  to  toss  a  match  into  the  Middle 
East  tinderbox? 

Projects  are  underway  in  Latin 
America  to  develop  nuclear  subma- 
rines and  nuclear-capable  missiles.— 
Along  with  continuing  concerns  about 
the  refusal  of  both  Argentina  and 
Brazil  to  join  international  treaties 
banning  the  acquisition  or  prolifera- 
tion of  nuclear  arms,  a  concern  height- 
ened by  the  dangers  of  political  insta- 
bility in  each  country,  both  nations 
appear  determined  to  acquire  long- 
range  ballistic  missiles  and  nuclear 
submarines.  And  both  Argentina  and 
Brazil  appear  intent  to  export  their 
nuclear-capable  missiles  to  customers 
in  the  Middle  East. 

THE  VOICE  OF  THE  NEW  ADMINISTRATION 

President  Bush  has  stated  both  in 
the  campaign  and  after  coming  to 
office,  that  he  regards  nuclear  and 
missile  proliferation  to  be  among  the 
foremost  threats  facing  the  Nation 
and  our  allies.  I  hope  that  he  is  able  to 
translate  his  concern  into  tangible 
policies  designed  to  halt  the  spread  of 
these  dangerous  weapons.  He  will  cer- 
tainly have  my  support  in  pursuing 
this  objective. 

Soon  the  new  administration  will 
have  a  major  choice  to  make.  Will  we 
continue  the  policies  of  the  past,  with 
all  of  their  trappings— such  as  the  de- 
marche-maUows,  the  refusal  to  report 
bad  news  to  Congress  and  the  Ameri- 
can people,  the  blindness  to  prolifera- 
tion activities  in  friendly  countries, 
and  the  myth  that  being  a  reliable 
supplier  of  nuclear  goods  and  military 
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aid  will  purchase  responsible  nonpro- 
liferation  policies  among  recipients  of 
those  supplies?  Or  will  we  reinvigorate 
our  policies  with  new  ideas,  fresh  ap- 
proaches, and  a  heightened  sense  of 
national  commitment?  I  hope  we  are 
prepared  to  show  the  world  that  we 
not  content  with  trying  to  manage 
proliferation,  and  that  we  are  willing 
to  work  creatively  with  other  nations 
to  stop  it  outright. 

Mr.  President,  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs,  I 
would  like  to  announce  that  the  com- 
mittee will  hold  a  hearing  on  Thurs- 
day, May  18  to  hear  the  views  of  the 
new  administration  on  these  issues. 
We  will  hear  the  testimony  of  CIA  Di- 
rector William  Webster,  Mr.  Reginald 
Bartholomew,  who  has  been  called  the 
"nonproliferation  czar"  at  the  State 
Department,  and  Ambassador  Ronald 
Lehman,  the  new  Director  of  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  to 
assess  the  threat  and  our  national  re- 
sponses to  these  awesome  challenges 
facing  the  Nation. 

I  hope  that  this  hearing  marks  the 
start  of  a  new  era  of  cooperation  and 
consultation  between  the  Executive 
and  Congress  in  the  nonproliferation 
area.  We  are  going  to  need  this  coop- 
eration at  home  if  we  are  to  expect 
any  cooperation  or  respect  from  our 
friends  and  foes  abroad. 

The  material  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record  follows: 

[Prom  Nuclear  Fuel,  Mar.  6,  1989] 

u.s.  rspkatedly  warned  germany  on 

Nuclear  Exports  to  Pakistan 

(By  Mark  Hibbs) 

The  U.S.  government  has  issued  about  100 
specific  communiques  to  the  West  German 
government  related  to  planned  exports  to 
the  PaUstan  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
(PAEC)  and  its  affiliated  organizations,  ac- 
cording to  information  obtained  by  Nuclear- 
Puel.  Documents  reveal  that  since  the  early 
1970s  planned  exports— some  of  which  were 
carried  out — included  a  range  of  items— 
from  computer  technology  to  uranium. 

Beginning  in  1982,  U.S.  nonproliferation 
officials  began  warning  Bonn  that  PAEC  at- 
tempted to  acquire  technology  for  capture 
of  pure  tritium.  In  March,  and  again  In 
May.  1986,  the  U.S.  told  German  officials 
that  the  firm  Linde  AG  was  plaiuiing  to 
export  a  tritium  extraction  facility  to 
PAEC. 

In  responding  to  U.S.  requests,  German 
officials  contacted  Linde.  which  said  it  "had 
no  plans"  to  export  such  a  facility. 

The  U.S.  sent  a  third  warning  in  Decem- 
ber 1986.  "Notwitlutanding  Linde's  asser- 
tions, we  continue  to  believe  that  the  infor- 
mation we  provided  you  previously  is  cor- 
rect, and  that  Linde  submitted  a  proposal  to 
PAEC  for  installation  of  a  tritium  recovery 
facility." 

While  on  two  previous  occasions  German 
export  officials  asserted  that  technology 
from  Linde  "could  not  result  in  a  form  of 
pure  tritium,"  the  UJS.  government  replied 
that  "our  technical  information  indicates 
that  such  a  facility  could  result  in  a  pure 
form  of  tritium." 

Western  tritium  experts  queried  by  Nu- 
dearPuel  said  that  the  U.S.  position  was 
correct.  Linde  AG,  one  of  a  handful  of  firms 


in  the  world  with  expertise  in  the  field  of 
cryogenic  distillation  of  hydrogen  isotopes, 
could  have  supplied  a  heavy  water  detritia- 
tor  with  capability  to  purify  the  tritium  gas 
product. 

In  1985.  Germany  licensed  for  export  to 
Pakistan  a  tritium  plant  by  the  firm  NTG 
Nukleartechnik  GmbH  (NTG),  preferring  to 
call  it  a  "heavy  water  purifier"  instead  of— 
as  the  U.S.  preferred— a  "tritium  recovery 
facility"  in  the  interests  of  complying  with 
German  regulations  on  sensitive  nuclear  ex- 
ports. While  heavy  water  purification  tech- 
nology is  not  subject  to  export  controls  in 
<3ermany,  technology  for  the  recovery  of 
tritium  is  controlled. 

The  U.S.  believed  that  Germany  would 
control  export  of  tritium  capture  technolo- 
gy to  Pakistan  according  to  a  pledge  made 
by  German  officials  at  a  spring  1986  meet- 
ing of  the  Coordinating  Committee  on 
Export  Controls  (COCOM).  While  German 
officials  previously  told  the  U.S.  they  "had 
no  authority"  to  control  tritium  technology 
exports,  the  U.S.  government  told  Bonn 
that  Germany  "should  now  have  the  legal 
authority  to  control  the  export  of  a  tritium 
recovery  facility."  Equipment  especially  de- 
signed for  tritium  production  or  recovery 
appears  on  Germany's  Nuclear  Eiiergy  List 
of  March  25.  1988.  That  list  of  items  need- 
ing an  export  license  is  an  annex  to  Germa- 
ny's Foreign  Trade  Ordinance. 

The  UJS.  also  discussed  with  Bonn  reports 
that  nuclear  trader  Alfred  Hempel  may 
have  been  working  to  assist  PAEC  is  acquir- 
ing material  for  an  unsafeguarded  reactor. 

According  to  a  German  government 
report,  citing  "friendly  intelligence." 
Hempel,  in  late  1986.  made  an  offer  to 
PAEC  through  the  firm  Ventron  GmbH  for 
supplying  boron  carbide,  an  absorber  mate- 
rial used  in  reactor  construction.  U.S.  offi- 
cials told  Bonn  that  "it  is  well  known  that 
Pakistan  is  developing  an  indigenous,  un- 
safeguarded reactor"  and  advised  export  of- 
ficials to  intervene.  In  November  1987, 
German  officials  advised  the  U.S.  embassy 
in  Bonn  that  boron  exports  to  Pakistan 
would  require  an  export  license  and  that 
none  would  be  given. 

Based  on  other  intelligence  information, 
the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disamajnent 
Agency  (ACDA)  had  requested  in  1980  that 
the  West  German  government  investtigate 
several  dealings  of  Nuken  GmbH  with 
PAEC. 

According  to  a  German  government 
report  prepared  at  ACDA's  request,  Nukem 
officials,  in  1973,  were  negotiating  the  sale 
of  8  metric  tons  (MT)  of  heavy  water  to  the 
Pakland  Corporation,  which,  according  to 
intelligence  sources,  was  a  purchasing  arm 
of  PAEC.  In  the  same  year,  Nukem  dis- 
cussed selling  PAEC  an  undisclosed  amount 
of  uranium  metal.  German  officials  said 
that  in  1977  the  U.S.  Energy  Research  & 
Development  Administration,  DOE's  prede- 
cessor agency,  approved  the  export  by 
Nukem  of  materials  testing  reactor  (MTR) 
"reprocessing  and  transport"  technology  to 
the  unsafeguarded  Plnstech  reprocessing  fa- 
cility in  Rawalpindi. 

The  report  also  says  that  Nukem  sent  30 
kilograms  of  UP6  of  unspecified  enrichment 
to  PAEC  via  the  Pakistan  embassy  in  Paris 
in  1978.  In  the  same  year.  Nukem  officials 
negotiated  delivery  of  "waste  liquid  vaporiz- 
ing technology"  to  PAEC  for  New  Labs,  an- 
other unsafeguarded  reprocessing  facility, 
as  well  as  melting  crucibles  and  145  kg  of  de- 
pleted uranium. 

Nukem  officials,  according  to  the  report, 
said  only  the  UF6  was  sent  to  Pakistan. 


Three  additional  exports  planned  for  1979— 
MTR  reflector  material  to  Pakistan,  tritium 
targets  to  PAEC,  plus  beryllium  metal  and 
beryllium  oxide  to  the  Pakistan  Directorate 
of  Industrial  Liaison— were  "held  up"  by 
U.S.  reexport  requirements,  Nukem  officials 
were  quoted  as  saying  in  the  report. 

The  U.S.  will  not  pay  more  attention  to 
proliferation  concerns  in  Germany,  Western 
diplomatic  sources  in  Bonn  said.  However, 
the  sphere  of  influence  of  U.S.  proliferation 
officials  in  Germany  will  be  limited  because 
other  foreign  policy  issues— primarily  mod- 
ernization of  Lance  missiles  stationed  in 
Germany— will  take  precedence. 

U.S.  officials  are  also  said  to  be  taking  a 
wait-and-see  attitude  regarding  German 
pledges  to  tighten  nuclear  export  controls 
(Nucleonics  Week,  5  Jan.,  3). 

While  proposed  export  restrictions  might 
"put  smaller  fry  like  NTG  out  of  business," 
one  source  said,  non-proliferation  officials 
are  skeptical  that  larger  nuclear  establish- 
ment firms— such  as  Leybold  Heraeus 
GmbH— will  be  penalized.  The  future  pros- 
ecution of  Leybold  Hereaus  management 
for  its  role  in  exporting  sensitive  high-en- 
riched uranium  centrifuge  equipment  to 
Pakistan  in  1987  is  viewed  by  U.S.  officials 
as  a  litmus  test  of  German  will  to  punish 
nuclear  proliferators,  sources  said.  The  U.S. 
"will  keep  bringing  up  this  case,"  one  source 
said.  German  Justice  officials  said  the  case  is 
presently  mired  by  problems  of  internation- 
al law  surrounding  the  alleged  theft  of 
Urenco  enrichment  luiow-how. 

Diplomatic  sources  also  said  that  the  U.S. 
is  looking  for  an  avenue  to  exert  "more 
direct  influence"  on  officials  in  the  Econom- 
ics Ministry  responsible  for  export  control. 
One  1986  interoffice  memo  penned  by  an 
Economics  Ministry  official  said  that  U.S. 
communiques  warning  of  planned  nuclear 
exports  to  South  Asia  "usually  lEUid  In  my 
wastepaper  basket." 

German  Firm's  Exports  Raise  Concern 
About  Pakistan's  Nuclear  Capabilities 

(By  Mark  Hibbs) 

Information  obtained  by  Nuclear  Fuel 
about  West  German  nuclear  exports  to 
Pakistan  provides  indirect  evidence  of  inten- 
sified nuclear  weapons  research  by  the  Paki- 
stan Atomic  Energy  Commission  (PAEC), 
Western  experts  said. 

Because  Pakistan  does  not  appear  to  pos- 
sess technology  to  detritlate  heavy  water, 
German  criminal  justice  officials  are  puz- 
zled about  the  purpose  of  a  tritium  gas  stor- 
age and  purification  plant  provided  in  1987 
by  the  German  firm  NTG  Nukleartechnik 
GmbH  (NTG),  now  called  NTG  Neuetech- 
nlk,  (NP,  6  Feb.,  7).  "It  is  a  subject  we  have 
been  thinking  about  every  day,"  said  Hanau 
prosecuting  attorney  Reinhard  Huebner. 

According  to  western  experts,  however, 
Pakistan  may  want  to  irradiate  lithium-6 
targets— perhaps  in  an  unsafeguarded  re- 
search reactor— to  obtain  weapons-signifi- 
cant amounts  of  tritium  gas.  The  plant  pro- 
vided by  NTG,  they  said,  would  be  capable 
of  purifying  this  tritium  gas  to  98%  as  al- 
leged by  suspects'  confessions  in  the  case. 

In  amounts  of  about  4  to  5  grams,  tritium, 
the  heaviest  hydrogen  isotope,  is  used  as  a 
booster  in  a  fission  nuclear  weapon. 

Information  obtained  by  Nuclear  Fuel 
about  the  plant  design  indicates  that  the 
tritium  facility  erected  and  tested  In  Paki- 
stan would  not  be  capable  of  separating  hy- 
drogen isotopes  present  in  impure  tritium 
gas  extracted  from  heavy  water.  This  "ef- 
fectively eliminates"  the  possibility  that  the 
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plant  Is  used  to  purify  gas  obtained  by  de- 
tritlating  heavy  water  from  the  Kanupp  re- 
actor, one  expert  said. 

In  addition  to  the  tritium  isotope  of  hy- 
drogen, "dirty"  tritium  gas  obtained  by  de- 
tritiating  heavy  water  contains  large 
amounts  of  deuterium,  as  well  as  normal  hy- 
drogen. The  three  hydrogen  isotopes  must 
be  separated  in  order  to  extract  pure  triti- 
um. 

Although  U.S.  proliferation  officials  re- 
peatedly warned  Germany  about  Pakistani 
intentions  to  acquire  heavy  water  detritia- 
tion  technology  and  although  German 
export  control  officials  indeed  approved  an 
application  by  NTG  to  export  a  heavy  water 
detritiating  plant  to  Pakistan  (NP,  26  Dec. 
'88,  1),  justice  officials  have  no  evidence 
that  such  a  plant  was  exported  to  Pakistan. 
The  plant  confirmed  to  be  in  Pakistan 
could,  however,  purify  the  gas  product  ob- 
tained from  irradiated  lithium-6  targets, 
since  separation  of  hydrogen  isotopes  would 
not  be  required.  Bombarding  lithium-6  with 
neutrons  produces  an  end  product  of  triti- 
um, large  amounts  of  helium-3  and  helium- 
4.  "Pakistan  is  irradiating  lithium  targets," 
one  U.S.  expert  said,  "the  German  plant 
could  give  them  a  basically  pure  tritium 
product." 

Western  experts  said  that  U.S.  prolifera- 
tion officials  have  been  concerned  for  sever- 
al years  about  the  possibility  that  Pakistan 
was  interested  in  procuring  targets  or  lithi- 
um-tritium technology.  A  U.S.  note  to  the 
German  Foreign  Office  from  March  13. 
1986  expressed  the  concern  that  Pakistani 
agents  in  Germany  were  operating  on  the 
"international  market"  to  be  able  to  procure 
"tritiated  targets"  which  could  be  used  "at 
the  Pinstech  plant  in  Rawalpindi"  to  ex- 
tract pure  tritium. 

Export  documents  indicate  that  prior  to 
this  date  German  officials  approved  exports 
of  sub-ltilogram  amounts  of  lithium  metal 
and  lithium  aluminum  hydride  to  Pakistan 
and  India.  But  according  to  officials  from 
the  Federal  Ministry  of  Research  &  Tech- 
nology (BMFT),  which  evaluated  the  export 
applications,  the  quantities  exported  were 
too  small  to  have  nuclear  application. 

Production  of  tritium  via  lithium  requires 
bombarding  the  lithium-6  isotope  with  neu- 
trons in  a  reactor.  Western  experts  said, 
however,  that  it  was  not  likely  that  PAEC 
would  use  the  Kanupp  heavy  water  reactor, 
which  is  under  IAEA  safeguards,  for  this 
purpose. 

An  official  at  the  IAEA  said  that  while 
heavy  water  at  Kanupp  is  safeguarded  along 
with  reactor  fuel,  the  control  rods  are  not 
explicitly  checked.  "From  a  safeguards 
point  of  view  irradiation  of  lithium  at 
Kanupp  would  be  a  theroretical  possibility." 
a  U.S.  safeguards  official  said. 

But  experts  queried  said  circumstantial 
evidence  points  Instead  to  the  possibility 
that  Pakistan  may  want  to  irradiate  lithi- 
um-6 at  an  unsafeguarded.  unknown  re- 
search reactor.  Because  of  the  low  melting 
point  of  the  aluminum  used  in  target  clad- 
ding, irradiation  in  a  Candu  reactor  core- 
where  temperatures  above  500  degrees  F 
obtain— would  also  be  undesirable,  experts 
said. 

One  expert  recently  at  PAEC  said  that 
Pakistan  might  be  building  a  50-MWt  re- 
search reactor  which  could  produce  Plutoni- 
um with  a  few  high-enriched  uranium 
"driver"  rods  in  the  core,  but  which  could 
also  be  used  to  irradiate  lithium  targets. 
PAEC  is  "very  proud"  of  its  present  capa- 
bilities in  enrichment,  reactor  technology, 
and  fuel  fabrication,  the  source  said.  "I  have 


no  doubt  PAEC  has  the  means"  to  build  the 
plant,  he  said. 

Indirect  evidence  for  the  plant  is  provided 
by  testimony  in  the  NTG  affair  obtained  by 
Nuclear  F\iel. 

Confessions  of  key  suspects  and  documen- 
tary evidence  indicates  that  NTG  supplied 
"know-how  for  design  and  constuction"  of  a 
"small,  pool-type"  research  reactor  which 
prosecutors  said  might  not  yet  have  been 
completed  or  erected.  In  1987,  NTG  also 
supplied  aluminum  rods  and  tubes  for  this 
reactor. 

According  to  information  from  Bonn 
export  officials,  during  1987,  Inam  Ul-Haq. 
identified  by  intelligence  sources  as  a  buyer 
for  PAEC,  attempted  to  buy  30  metric  tons 
of  aluminum  tubing  for  the  firm  Multina- 
tional Incorporation  in  Lahore.  Pakistan.  A 
German  firm  unsuccessfully  attempted  to 
export  the  tubing  to  Pakistan  via  Italy, 
sources  said. 

Western  experts  said  that  the  aluminum 
obtained  by  PAEC  would  be  useful  as  clad- 
ding material  for  lithium-6  targets.  Alumi- 
num tubes  are  used  for  cladding  because 
lithium-aluminum  bondings  are  more 
chemically  stable  than  llthium-zircaloy 
bondings. 

Western  experts  believe  that  it  would  not 
be  difficult  for  Pakistan  to  acquire  the  tech- 
nologies to  enrich  the  lithium-6  Isotope  in 
lithium  metal  (over  90%  of  which  naturally 
occurs  as  lithium-7)  and  then  bond  the  clad- 
ding to  the  lithium.  The  process  technology 
for  the  final  step  prior  to  purification— ex- 
traction of  tritium  gas  from  irradiated  tar- 
gets—calls for  melting  the  targets  in  a  high- 
temperature  vacuum  oven.  Details  are  con- 
sidered classified  information  in  established 
weapons  states,  but  engineers  in  Pakistan 
"could  figure  it  out  without  too  much  diffi- 
culty," one  weapons  expert  said. 

According  to  documents,  NTG  exported  to 
PAEC  a  high-temperature  vacuum  oven  in 
1987. 

Beyond  expertise  for  an  unsafeguarded  re- 
actor, documents  also  reveal  that  PAEC  also 
illegally  obtained  from  NTG  about  7,000 
kilograms  of  fuel  cladding  material  for 
Kanupp.  the  document  indicate.  This  was 
procured  in  India  and  then  shipped  via  Ger- 
many to  Pakistan,  falsely  declared  as  stain- 
less steel  tubing  and  not  reported  to 
German  export  control  officials.  Because  of 
the  word  "nuclear"  in  the  full  name  NTG, 
Pakistani  agents  "expressly  requested"  that 
the  tube  transfers  be  handled  by  Physi- 
kallsch-Technische  Bundesanstalt  (PTB),  a 
consulting  firm  under  contract  to  NTG,  ac- 
cording to  the  West  German  documents. 

[From  Der  Spiegel.  Feb.  20.  1989] 
Nuclear  Exports  to  Pakistan  Reported 
Pakistan  has  the  ability  to  build  the  atom 
bomb.  West  German  firms  supplied  parts 
and  know-how. 

The  laboratory  is  hidden  in  a  desert  at  the 
foot  of  the  Kashmir  mountains.  Anti-air- 
craft artillery  protects  the  area,  soldiers 
guard  the  doorways  into  and  out  of  the  lab- 
oratories, storehouses,  and  underground 
vaults. 

In  the  laboratory,  generators  whir,  select- 
ed scientists  operate  highly  sensitive  aggre- 
gates; measuring  instruments,  vacuum 
pumt>s,  and  automated  precision  tools  work 
around  the  clock. 

In  the  nuclear  plant,  which  forms  part  of 
the  nuclear  center  of  Pinstech  near  Rawal- 
pindi, elements  for  the  Islamic  bomb  are 
produced  in  strict  secrecy— with  machinery 
made  in  Germany. 


The  German  equipment— for  the  time 
being  the  last  delivery— was  tested  on  site 
by  Peter  Pinke.  45.  on  behalf  of  the  Geln- 
hausen-based  firm  New  Technologies 
(NTG).  In  July  last  year,  the  physicist 
showed  his  Pakistani  colleagues  for  2  weeks 
how  to  operate  the  complicated  glove-com- 
partment plant  for  the  recovery  of  tritium. 
Since  then  the  scientist  ("I  am  a  pacifist") 
has  had  pangs  of  conscience;  possibly  the 
equipment  could  be  "converted."  he  says. 
He  stresses  that  anyway,  a  "pure  training 
plant"  was  supplied— allegedly,  in  order  to 
clean  the  tritium-contaminated  Pakistani 
nuclear  reactor  in  Karachi,  which  is,  howev- 
er, 1,100  km  away. 

Radioactive  tritium  is  sold  on  the  interna- 
tional black  market  of  weapons-grade  nucle- 
ar products  at  even  higher  prices  than  Plu- 
tonium. A  few  grams  of  this  gas  are  suffi- 
cient to  increase  the  power  of  an  explosive 
"substantially,"  says  nuclear  weapons  scien- 
tist Gerhard  Locke.  56.  of  the  Eusklrchen 
Fraunhofer  Institute.  Therefore,  "the 
second  bomb  generation  of  the  lighter  type" 
cannot  do  "without  tritium,"  he  says. 

However,  the  artificially  produced  super- 
heavy hydrogen  decomposes  quickly  into 
helium.  Therefore,  it  must  be  constantly  re- 
newed. 

That  is  precisely  what  the  NTG  plant  can 
do:  Every  day.  five  grams  of  tritium  can  be 
recovered— a  quantity  which  according  to 
Locke  is  "incredibly  large."  That  Is  why 
Albert  Farwick.  chief  of  the  Nanau  public 
prosecution  which  is  investigating  NTG. 
considers  "some  civil  use  practically  Incon- 
ceivable." 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  Munlr  Ahmed 
Khan,  chief  of  the  Pakistan  Nuclear  Au- 
thority, with  whom  Flnke  already  had  a  cup 
of  tea.  has  secretly  developed  his  country 
into  a  nuclear  p»ower;  the  bomb  puzzle  is 
complete.  He  had  many  individual  parts- 
ranging  from  transformer  sheets  to  urani- 
um conversion— supplied  by  small  West 
German  firms,  using  a  network  of  agents  to 
this  end. 

The  special  pipes  and  supersolld  steel 
from  Slngen  and  Saarbruecken,  the  mass 
spectrometers  and  magnets  from  Bremen 
and  Bonn  were  made-to-measure  for  Khan's 
program  which  is  carried  out  in  a  number  of 
nuclear  centers: 

In  Rawalpindi,  where  In  addition  to  the 
bomb  plant,  a  24-year-old  U.S.  research  re- 
actor is  in  operation  and  a  reprocessing 
plant  produces  about  20  kg  of  plutonium 
every  year; 

In  Kahuta,  Abdil-Kadlr  Khan,  who  is  ad- 
mired as  "the  new  Einstein,"  meanwhile  has 
produced  more  than  100  kg  highly  enriched 
weapons-grade  uranium,  using  ultra-high- 
speed centrifuges; 

At  the  Dera-Ghazi-Khan  center,  natural 
uranium  Is  pulverized  and  converted  into 
uranium  hexafluorlde,  the  Initial  product 
for  further  processing,  in  three  conversion 
plsuits  supplied  by  the  Freiburg  business- 
man Albrecht  Migule  for  DM15  million. 

The  Pakistani  "atom  shopping  "  has  often 
had  Bonn's  official  approval.  The  Federal 
Economics  Office  (BAW)  in  Eschbom  ap- 
proved the  export  of  an  electronically  con- 
trolled milling  machine  of  the  Munich- 
based  Friedrich  Deckel  AG.  which  a  secret 
U.S.  study  assesses  as  "extremely  useful" 
for  the  "production  of  elements  of  a  nuclear 
explosive  system;"  the  Economics  Ministry 
rejected  as  "unacceptable  and  irrelevant" 
the  U.S.  demand  to  guarantee  that  the  ma- 
chine not  be  used  in  the  nuclear  industry. 

The  export  of  a  special  press  to  compact 
hard-metal  powder,  which  was  supplied  by 
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Dleffenbacher  GmbH  &  Co  in  the  Swabian 
town  of  Eppin«en  In  1985.  was  also  ap- 
proved, even  though  the  purpose  of  the  ma- 
chine (price  DM1.3  million)  was  not  kept 
secret.  The  responsible  officials  knew  that 
the  isostatic  hot  press  was  intended  "for  use 
in  an  ammunition  factory  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  heavy-metal  cores  for  projectiles." 

What  types  of  cores  could  be  meant  was 
discovered  post  facto  by  experts  of  the  Fed- 
eral Research  Ministry:  "A  highly  efficient 
nuclear  explosive"  must  be  compressed  to 
the  largest  possible  extent,  and  "the  easiest 
way"  to  achieve  this  is  by  using  a  press  that 
is  hardly  different  from  the  Dieffenbacher 
model. 

The  press  and  the  milling  machine,  made 
in  Germany,  were  so-called  dual-use  goods 
that  can  also  be  used  for  peaceful  purposes 
and  are  therefore  not  contained  in  the  em- 
bargo lists.  However,  the  U.S.  Administra- 
tion had  warned  Bonn  in  time  about  such 
deals.  U.S.  intelligence  services  reported  in 
1979  that  with  the  blueprints  that  he  stole 
in  Almelo.  in  the  Netherlands,  Abdil  Khan 
was  now  in  a  position  to  build  a  uranium  en- 
richment plant.  To  this  end.  he  would  buy 
"equipment  on  the  European  market."  they 
said. 

U.S.  President  Jimmy  Carter  wrote  to 
Chancellor  Helmut  Schmidt  at  the  time 
that  "we  must  be  careful  and  prevent  this 
program  from  beng  completed."  U.S.  ex- 
perts specifically  went  to  Bonn  to  instruct 
the  responsible  officials.  They  told  them 
that  two  firms,  the  Hanau-based  Leybold- 
Heraeus  and  the  Renningen-based  Team  In- 
dustries, were  already  "doing  business." 

Several  weeks  later,  two  managers  of  the 
enterprises  mentioned  informed  the  Eco- 
nomics Ministry  that  the  deals  had  been 
carried  out.  Team  Industries  had  just 
shipped  31  frequency  converters  to  I>aki- 
stan,  highly  sensitive  instruments  that  are 
used  for  the  power  supply  of  uranium  cen- 
trifuges. Leydold-Heraeus  manager  Gotth- 
ard  Lerch  reported  that  his  firm  had  sup- 
plied valves,  vacuum  pumps,  brazing  fur- 
niuses,  measuring  instruments,  and  a  gas  pu- 
rifying plant  "in  the  past  3  years"— together 
"worth  DMI.3  milUon." 

Lerch  also  said  that  of  course,  "it  cannot 
be  totally  ruled  out"  that  such  instruments 
are  useful  in  a  uranium  enrichment  plant. 
He  said  that  in  the  future  he  will  "keep  an 
eye  on  the  aspect  of  possible  use." 

He  did  so.  Meanwliile,  the  Cologne  public 
prosecution  is  investigating  Lerch,  because 
he  allegedly  smuggled  cases  of  blueprints 
for  the  building  of  a  uranium  centrifuge  out 
of  the  Federal  Republic.  At  the  same  time, 
he  had  a  number  of  special  instruments 
copied  In  Switzerland,  the  investigators  say. 
The  individual  parts,  which  were  declared 
"cooper  pipes,  boilers,  and  crane  girders." 
were  transported  across  the  French  border 
by  truck  and  were  shipped  in  Air  France 
planes  from  Lyon  via  Dubai  to  Paldstan. 

The  deal  attracted  attention  after  Swiss 
customs  officers  seized  three  st>ecially  large 
vacuum  containers,  so-called  autoclaves. 

The  proceedings  against  Lerch  have  been 
dragging  on  for  2  years  now.  Only  one  West 
Oerman  exporter  has  been  punished  be- 
cause of  illegal  nuclear  exports  to  Pakistan: 
Albrecht  Migule. 

Quoting  the  Nuclear  Nonproliferation 
Treaty,  the  judges  said  at  the  time  that 
"owing  to  a  law  enforcement  deficit,  the 
FRO  must  accept  being  accused  of  having 
failed  to  meet  its  contractual  obligations." 
They  added  that  "the  goals"  of  the  nuclear 
nonproliferation  treaty  have  l>een  "at- 
tadced."  because  the  authorities  made  it  so 


easy  for  Migule  that  he  did  not  have  to  pro- 
ceed "particularly  cleverly." 

SPD  Bundestag  Deputy  Hermann  Bach- 
maier  says  that  "the  motto  by  which  pteople 
in  the  Federal  Economics  Ministry  work  ap- 
pears like  a  red  thread  in  the  files:  You 
never  hear  anything,  you  never  see  any- 
thing—and in  particular,  you  never  block 
anything."  Bachmaier.  who  heads  the  Bonn 
Nuclear  Investigation  Commission,  says: 
"Our  doors  are  just  open." 

The  Karlsruhe  Nuclear  Research  Center 
(KFK),  which  is  90  percent  government- 
owned,  also  was  involved  in  unrestrained  ex- 
ports. The  KFK  scientists  supplied  to  their 
colleagues  in  Rawalpindi  parts  of  a  mass 
spectrometer,  without  which  it  is  impossible 
to  determine  the  degree  of  uranium  enrich- 
ment. They  trained  Pakistani  scientists,  and 
even  allowed  one  of  them  to  visit  their  sanc- 
tuary—the "hot  cells"  where  Plutonium  is 
separated,  and  they  passed  on  valuable 
know-how. 

Even  the  Economics  Ministry  found  the 
close  contacts  between  Karlsruhe  and  the 
Pinstech  laboratories  "astounding."  The 
ministry  said  that  whereas  "constant  efforts 
are  being  made  to  inhibit  the  Pakistani  nu- 
clear program,"  the  KFK  "maintains  very 
close  contacts  with  relevant  Pakistani  au- 
thorities to  convey  know-how  for  just  this 
nuclear  program."  No  conclusions  were 
drawn. 

The  same  thing  happened  when  roughly 
100  kg  of  specially  hardened  steel  was 
shipped  from  Bremerhaven  to  Karachi  on  9 
August  1985.  The  hot  goods  on  board  the 
"Nedloyd  Everest"  were  just  being  shipped 
across  the  Red  Sea,  when  it  dawned  on  the 
German  authorities  that  it  might  perhaps 
be  the  so-called  maraging  steel  of  Arbed 
Saarstahl,  which  is  subject  to  approval  and 
is  indispensable  for  the  inside  casing  of  ura- 
nium centrifuges,  the  rotors.  The  investiga- 
tors later  wondered  why  "so  much  fuss"  was 
made  about  the  shipment  which  involves  a 
number  of  minor  order  addresses;  however, 
the  proceedings  were  discontinued. 

No  matter  whether  computer  systems 
where  involved  that  can  be  used  for  the 
"control  of  weapons  systems,"  highly  sensi- 
tive electronic  hardware  or  ring  magnets 
which  according  to  reports  of  the  Federal 
Intelligence  Service  just  corresponded  to 
the  dimensions  of  the  Pakistani  high-speed 
gas  centrifuge  of  the  second  type  (German 
version).  A  coincidence?  The  officials  in  the 
Borm  Economics  Ministry  always  felt  pes- 
tered, instead  of  feeling  challenged  to  inten- 
sify their  checks,  when  the  Foreign  Minis- 
try passed  on  secret  documents  of  U.S.  intel- 
ligence services  warning  about  planned  de- 
liveries. 

Such  "anonymous  papers  usually  end  up 
in  my  wastebasket,"  Buenter  Welzien  of  the 
Federal  Economics  Institute  furiously  wrote 
to  the  Economics  Ministry,  wondering 
whether  Bonn  had  "ever  bombarded  the  De- 
partment of  Conunerce  in  a  similar  way?" 
Even  when  the  Americans  asked  Bonn  to 
find  out  about  negotiations  conducted  by 
German  firms  on  the  possible  sale  of  so- 
called  cryotons— tiny  electronic  elements 
with  which  the  time  a  bomb  detonates  can 
be  determined  with  an  accuracy  of  one-mil- 
lionth of  a  second— the  Federal  Economics 
Ministry's  reaction  was  particularly  rough. 
A  responsible  official  called  Spies  scribbled 
on  a  piece  of  paper:  "I  reject  such  employ- 
ment measures  on  principle." 

However,  the  request  had  not  been  that 
absurd,  after  all.  Rudolf  Maximilian  Ort- 
mayer.  at  the  time  NTG  manager,  reported- 
ly also  negotiated  in  Pakistan  with  a  man 


called  Sulfikar  Ahmed  Butt— the  very  Paki- 
stani who  had  attracted  attention  in  the 
United  States  when  he  was  trying,  via 
agents,  to  purchase  50  cryotrons  from  EG  Sc 
G  Inc.  Wellesley,  Massachusetts,  the  only 
producer  in  the  world.  Butt,  who  is  consid- 
ered to  be  the  chief  buyer  for  the  Pakistani 
bomb  builders,  reportedly  presented  to  Ort- 
mayer  a  comprehensive  wish-list. 

However,  the  negotiations  were  only  more 
specific  regarding  tritium:  Butt  ordered  10 
grams. 

The  nuclear  buyer  soon  was  not  interested 
any  more  in  the  heavy  water  clearing  plant 
that  the  Pakistanis  initially  planned  to  buy, 
although  Ortmayer  had  engineered  every- 
thing so  nicely  to  legalize  the  deal.  He  invit- 
ed the. responsible  official  of  the  Federal  Ec- 
onomics Institute,  Manfred  Ruck,  and  the 
Bonn  expert  spies  to  see  him  in  Oelnhau- 
sen.  Having  a  glass  of  sherry,  the  gentlemen 
discussed  the  export  wishes. 

Ruck  wrote  to  his  colleague  Spies  that  the 
plant  is  absolutely  harmless,  comparable, 
"in  a  figurative  sense,  to  a  drinking  water 
treatment  plant." 

The  application  was  approved. 

[Prom  Defense  &  Foreign  Affairs  Weekly, 

May  15-21,  1989] 

Pakistan  Perfects  N-Detonator,  China 

Helps 

Sources  close  to  the  Pakistani  nuclear  pro- 
gram have  revealed  that  Pakistani  scientists 
have  now  perfected  detonation  mechanisms 
for  a  nuclear  device.  Islamabad  has  su(x:ess- 
fully  produced  bomb  casings  which  can 
withstand  the  buffetting  of  high  speed 
flights.  Such  as  device,  it  is  learned,  can  be 
delivered  by  Pakistan's  F-16s.  It  has  been 
further  learned  that  China  is  making  ar- 
rangements for  a  Pakistan  nuclear  test, 
most  likely  at  its  Lop  Nur  testing  ground. 
Over  the  past  two  years  Pakistani  scientists 
have  been  producing  enriched  uranium  at 
the  Kahuta  plant.  Pakistan's  success  has 
been  made  possible  to  a  large  degree  by 
China.  Informed  sources  have  told  the 
Weekly  that  China  continues  to  help  Islama- 
bad in  its  nuclear  ambitions.  Chinese  scien- 
tists have  been  visiting  Kahuta  and  Paki- 
stani scientists  have  been  reciprocating  the 
visits. 

U.S.  CANNOT  halt  INDIAN.  ISRAELI  MISSILE 
PROGRAMS 

US  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Allen 
Holmes  has  told  the  Senate  subcommittee 
on  defense  industry  and  technology  that 
Washington  can  do  little  to  rein  in  the 
Indian  and  Israeli  missile  programs.  Holmes 
is  reported  to  have  said  that  both  New 
Delhi  and  Tel  Aviv  had  developed  indigen- 
eous  missile  programs,  with  marginal  exter- 
nal support  and  Washington  would  have 
little  or  no  leverage  over  the  two  respective 
programs.  Meanwhile  Senator  Jeff  Binga- 
man  has  been  pressing  US  Commerce  Secre- 
tary Robert  A.  Mosbacher  to  bar  the  sale  to 
India  of  US  ballistic  missile  testing  equip- 
ment that  he  fears  will  directly  aid  that 
country  in  the  development  of  its  Angi  bal- 
listic missile,  which  has  a  range  of  1,500 
miles.  The  Weekly  has  learned  that  mlssUe 
proliferation  will  be  a  major  issue  to  be  dis- 
cussed between  Secretary  of  State  James 
Baker  in  his  meetings  with  Soviet  Foreign 
Minister  Eduard  Shevardnadze  in  Moscow 
later  this  week.  Washington  is  expected  to 
press  the  USSR  to  reconsider  joining  a 
seven  nation  Western  undertaking  to  end 
the  sale  of  ballistic  missile  technology  to  de- 
veloping nations.  The  Bush  administration 
is  taking  the  missile  proliferation  issue  very 
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seriously  and  Washington  Is  expected  to 
remind  Moscow  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
been  "primarily  responsible"  for  the  deliv- 
ery of  thousands  of  Soviet-made  Scud  mis- 
siles over  the  past  decade  to  Iran,  Egypt, 
Libya  and  Syria.  US  officials  are  hopeful 
that  Moscow  will  agree  to  impose  unilateral 
restraints  because  of  growing  Soviet  concern 
about  the  proliferation  of  missiles  capable 
of  reaching  Soviet  territory  in  a  number  of 
countries  including  Israel,  Saudi  Arabia. 
Iraq  and  Iran. 

[Prom  Nuclear  Fuels  Magazine,  Feb.  6, 
1989] 
Gkrman  Firms  Exported  Tritium 
PuRincATioN  Plant  to  Pakistan 
(By  Mark  Hibbs) 
Two  West  German  firms  exported  to  Paki- 
stan between  1985  and  1987  a  plant  for  stor- 
age and  purification  of  large  amounts  of 
tritium  gas,  according  to  German  federal 
prosecuting    attorneys.    The    firms,    Ncue 
Technologien  GmbH  <NTG)  and  Physika- 
lisch    Technische    Beratung    (PTB),    have 
been  under  investigation  since  late  last  year 
on   suspicions   they   violated   German   law 
(NP,  26Dec.'88,  1). 

Tritium  gas  can  be  used  In  nuclear  fission 
weapons  as  an  igniter  or  as  a  booster— the 
latter  typically  using  about  four  grams  of 
tritium  gas.  In  microgram  amoimts,  tritium 
also  has  civilian  uses,  such  as  in  the  watch 
industry  and  in  medical  research. 

Industry  experts  queried  by  NuclearFuel, 
concurring  with  German  prosecutors,  said  a 
civilian  use  for  such  a  plant  in  Pakistan  is 
difficult  to  imagine. 

Moreover,  0.8  gram  of  tritium  was  export- 
ed illegally  from  Germany  to  Pakistan  via 
Hong  Kong  to  be  used  to  leak-test  the  triti- 
um plant.  Part  of  that  tritium  was  of  Soviet 
origin,  while  the  rest  was  produced  from 
U.S.-origln  heavy  water  in  a  German  reac- 
tor. 

Reliable  sources  said  that  prior  to  startup 
of  the  purification  plant,  Pakistani  agents 
had  tried  unsuccessfully  to  import  from  a 
German  firm  at  least  300  liters  of  tritium 
gas  corresponding  to  about  65  grams  of  pure 
tritium  at  standard  temperature  and  pres- 
sure. 

Alfred  Farwick,  senior  federal  prosecuting 
attorney  In  Hanau,  revealed  details  of  the 
plant  export  January  26  in  a  closed  session 
of  the  Bimdestag  (parliamentary)  commit- 
tee investigating  the  activities  of  German 
nuclear  firms. 

Hanau  prosecutors  have  been  Investigat- 
ing nuclear  exports  since  they  received  in- 
formation last  fall  that  top  officials  from  at 
least  two  companies,  NTG  and  PTB,  were 
believed  to  have  violated  the  German  For- 
eign Trade  Act  by  exporting  sensitive  nucle- 
ar equipment  and  nuclear-related  material 
to  several  non-NPT  countries. 

The  pltmt  installed  in  Pakistan  can  purify 
tritium  gas  contaminated  with  helium-3, 
oxygen,  and  deuterium,  sources  said.  Ex- 
perts explained  that  "dirty"  tritium  gas, 
stored  on  large  absorber  beds,  is  heated  and 
passed  through  a  uranium  filter  that  cap- 
tures the  Impurities  by  forming  metal  hy- 
drides, yielding  98%  pure  tritium  on  the 
other  side  of  the  filter. 

According  to  information  obtained  by 
German  prosecutors,  the  total  holdup  ca- 
pacity of  the  purification  plant  sent  to  Paki- 
stan is  100,000-240,000  curies  of  tritium  gas. 
Industry  sources  suggested  that  the  daily 
throughput  of  the  plant  would  be  approxi- 
mately 5,000-10,000  curies,  the  equivalent  to 
production  of  0.5-1.0  gram/day  of  pure  triti- 
um gas.  One  source  said  this  would  be  an 


"enormous  amount  for  a  country  like  Pas- 
kistan." 

The  plant  would  be  able  easily  to  purify 
all  the  tritium  gas— estimated  to  range  any- 
where from  200,000  to  2-million  curies- 
present  in  the  heavy  water  moderator 
system  of  the  137-MW  Kanupp  reactor- 
Pakistan's  sole  official  potential  source  of 
tritium. 

The  large  size  of  the  plant  is  fanning  spec- 
ulation that  Pakistan  may  have  sources  of 
unsafeguarded  heavy  water,  since  purifica- 
tion of  tritium  gas  distilled  from  all  Kan- 
upp's  heavy  water  would  take  only  200  days 
at  the  plant's  nominal  throughput  of  10,000 
curies/day.  Experts  said  It  would  be  ex- 
tremely unusual  to  detrltlate  an  entire 
heavy  water  Inventory  In  a  single  step.  The 
plant,  one  industry  official  alleged,  would  be 
"big  enough  to  accommodate"  the  western 
world's  total  annual  civilian  requirement  for 
pure  tritium  gas.  'I  can't  believe  that  a 
plant  that  size  can  have  a  peaceful  use  in 
Pakistan,"  he  said. 

Western  experts  are  puzzled,  however, 
about  the  absence  of  direct  evidence  that 
Pakistan  has  acquired  the  technology  neces- 
sary for  detriatiating  heavy  water— a  key 
link  in  the  process  chain  which  starts  with 
tritium-contaminated  heavy  water  and  ends 
with  "clean"  heavy  water  and  purified  triti- 
um gas  as  a  byproduct. 

When  heavy  water  is  used  as  a  moderator 
for  natural  uranium  reactors,  it  becomes 
contaminated  with  tritium  over  time  and 
must  be  decontaminated  using  cryogenic 
distillation  technology— a  "sophisticated 
affair,"  one  western  engineer  said.  "Paki- 
stan would  have  little  use  for  a  tritium  gas 
purification  plant  If  It  didn't  have  the  up- 
stream technology  to  detritlate  heavy 
water,"  he  said. 

So  far  there  is  only  indirect  documentary 
evidence  that  Pakistan  has  acquired  heavy 
water  detrltlatlng  technology.  In  1984,  NTG 
informed  the  Bonn  government  it  planned 
to  export  a  "heavy  water  purificiatlon 
plant"  to  Pakistan  (Nucleonics  Week.  5  Jan., 
3).  Sources  said  the  matter  led  to  a  dispute 
between  the  Economics  Ministry,  which 
controls  nuclear  exports,  and  Foreign  Office 
officials  who  had  been  asked  by  the  U.S. 
government  to  intercede,  after  U.S.  Intelli- 
gence got  wind  of  the  planned  export. 
Washington  believed  two  firms— Llnde  AG 
and  Sulzer— may  have  been  involved  in  the 
planned  export  to  Pakistan. 

Despite  the  U.S.  appeal,  in  September 
1985.  the  Federal  Economics  Office  (HAW) 
ruled  officially  that  a  license  was  not  re- 
quired for  export  of  a  "heavy  water  purifi- 
cation plant "  to  Pakistan. 

While  prosecutors  said  the  tritium  plant 
in  Pakistan  cost  about  DM  2.5-bllllon  ($1.4- 
million).  a  Bonn  legislator  said  the  total 
value  of  the  planned  tritium  technology 
export  was  about  DM  13-mlllion  ($7.2-mil- 
Uon).  The  difference  might  be  accounted  for 
by  the  more  expensive  upstream  detritlating 

equipment,  an  industry  source  said.         

According  to  prosecutors,  although  PTB 
director  Peter  Flnke  went  to  Pakistan  to 
test-operate  the  completed  facility,  Flnke 
said  he  was  never  told,  and  could  not  ascer- 
tain, the  facility's  precise  location.  Flnke 
said  he  concluded,  however,  that  it  was  not 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Kanupp  reactor. 

Prosecutors  are  now  Investigating  the 
German  source  of  Pakistan's  tritium  tech- 
nology. The  staff  of  one  German  nuclear  re- 
search center  may  have  been  Involved,  as 
well  as  a  former  employee  of  Nukem  GmbH 
who  had  access  to  tritium  process  technolo- 
gy because  of  a  previous  tritium  joint  ven- 


ture. A  scientist  at  the  Maz  Planck  Institute 
for  Plasma  Physics  in  Garching  is  also  said 
to  have  contributed  to  Pakistan's  tritium  ex- 
pertise. 

The  8,000  curies  of  pure  tritium  gas  used 
to  test-operate  the  plant  in  Pakistan  were 
obtained  for  PTB  from  a  German  heavy 
water  reactor  and  from  the  USSR  by  two 
other  firms:  Gutekunst,  a  manufacturer  of 
liminous  paints  in  Schwennigen,  Germany, 
and  chemical  isotope-s  company  Radium- 
Chemie  AG  of  Teufen,  Switzerland. 

Sources  said  it  is  unclear  where  Pakistan 
might  obtain  impure  tritium  gas  to  feed  into 
the  purification  plant.  Large  amounts  of 
deuterium  in  the  "dirty"  gas  would  point  to 
an  unsafeguarded  heavy  water  supply  in 
Pakistan,  one  ext>ert  said.  Large  amounts  of 
oxygen  In  the  feed  gas,  however,  would  indi- 
cate that  Pakistan  is  producing  tritium  gas 
by  bombarding  lithium-6  targets  in  a  reactor 
with  alpha  particles— a  technology  used  by 
nuclear  weapons  states.  This  could  mean, 
according  to  one  source,  that  Pakistan  has 
constructed  a  secret  unsafeguarded  reactor. 

Germany  May  Have  Approved  Exports  by 

Prosecutor  to  be  Ilxbgal 

(By  Mark  Hibbs) 

Some  nuclear-related  exports  from  West 
Germany  to  non-signatories  of  the  Nuclear 
Non-Proliferation  Treaty  (NPT)  apparently 
were  of fically  sanctioned  by  the  German  bu- 
reaucracy amd  supported  by  legislators  in 
the  Bundestag.  At  least  two  of  the  items 
originally  alleged  to  have  been  exported  ille- 
gally—a tritium  extraction  plant  sent  to 
Pakistan  and  an  ultrasound  fuel  testing 
device  sent  to  South  Africa— may  have  left 
Germany  quite  legally,  the  latest  informa- 
tion indicates. 

On  December  21,  the  senior  federal  pros- 
ecuting attorney  in  Hanau.  Alfred  Farwick. 
announced  that  suspects  from  the  firm 
NTG-Neue  Technologien  GmbH  (NTG)  and 
the  nuclear  consulting  firm  Physlkalisch- 
Technlsche  Beratung  (PTB).  "illegally  ex- 
ported nuclear  technology  to  Pakistan  with- 
out the  required  permits"  from  the  Federal 
Economics  Office  (BAW).  an  arm  of  the 
Federal  Ministry  of  Economics  in  Bonn  (NF, 
26  Dec.  '88,  1;  Nucleonics  Week,  5  Jan.,  3). 
NTG  was  known  until  1986  as  NTG-Nuk- 
leartechnlk  GmbH.  The  firms  were  said  also 
to  have  exported  various  nuclear  equipment 
and  technology  to  India  and  South  Africa. 

Since  then,  more  suspects  have  signed 
confessions  and  the  official  investigation 
has  widened  to  other  parties,  reliable 
German  sources  said. 

Last  week.  Federal  Minister  of  Environ- 
ment and  Nuclear  Safety  (BMU)  Klaus 
Toepfer  suspended  the  nuclear  licenses  of  a 
third  firm,  Gutekunst,  after  Hanau  prosecu- 
tors said  It  may  have  been  Involved  in  pro- 
curing tritium  gas  and  nuclear  technology 
for  PTB  and  NTG,  possibly  in  another 
country. 

According  to  confessions  leaked  to  the 
conservative  daily  Die  Welt  last  week,  an- 
other small  trading  company  called  Riecker- 
mann  in  Hamburg  served  as  an  NTG  broker 
with  Pakistan.  In  addition,  former  directors 
of  NTG  and  PTB  were  said  to  have  been  In 
Pakistan  about  20  times  until  agreement 
was  reached  on  terms  for  the  export  of  triti- 
um extraction  equipment  and  300  liters  of 
tritium  gas.  According  to  officials  from 
BMU,  much  less  tritium— about  8.000  curies, 
or  just  under  one  gram— was  actually  deliv- 
ered from  Germany. 

U.S.  officials  knowledgeable  about  nuclear 
weapons  technology  said  that  one  gram  of 
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tritium  would  be  far  more  than  Pakistan 
would  require  for  commercial  purposes,  but 
Just  under  the  quantity  needed  for  use  in  a 
nuclear  weapon. 

Officials  in  Bonn  called  on  the  Pakistan 
embassy  last  week,  after  suspects  alleged 
that  the  former  Pakistan  ambassador  to 
Germany  acted  as  a  courier  between  the  ex- 
porting firms  and  agents  in  Pakistan.  A 
spokesman  for  Chancellor  Helmut  Kohl 
said  that  as  the  present  Pakistan  ambassa- 
dor claimed  he  knew  nothing  of  the  matter, 
Bonn  would  not  take  further  diplomatic 
action  for  the  time  being. 

The  ultrasound  device  for  fuel  fabrication 
exported  to  South  Africa— termed  "measur- 
ing technology"  in  the  prosecutors'  original 
report  on  December  21— appears  to  be  a  fuel 
clad  quality  control  device  manufactured 
and  supplied  by  Nukem  GmbH. 

The  so-called  ROTA- 25  ultrasound  testing 
device,  used  to  check  the  neutron  porosity 
of  zircaloy  fuel  cladding,  was  supplied  by 
Nukem  to  yet  another  small  German  firm, 
GASA.  which  did  a  large  volume  of  business 
with  South  Africa  before  filing  for  bank- 
ruptcy last  fall.  According  to  company  offi- 
cials, Nukem  knew  the  equipment  was  des- 
tined for  South  Africa  and  assisted  in 
making  the  device  operable  after  it  was  de- 
livered. Nukem  cleared  the  sale  with  federal 
export  control  officials  at  HAW,  who  ruled 
on  March  8,  1985  that  no  export  permit  was 
necessary. 

Nukem  officials  said  direct  military  use  of 
the  Nukem  technology  by  South  Africa  is 
"out  of  the  question." 

The  export  of  a  tritium  extraction  plant 
to  Pakistan  may  also  have  been  legal.  Ac- 
cording to  information  obtained  by  Nuclear 
Fuel,  NTG  informed  Bonn  in  1984  of  its 
plans  to  export  heavy  water  purification 
technology  to  Pakistan.  The  planned  sale 
led  to  a  dispute  between  the  export-promot- 
ing Economics  Ministry  and  the  Foreign 
Office,  responsible  for  ensuring  Gemany's 
commitment  to  nonprollferation. 

A  senior  U.S.  State  E>epartment  official 
told  Nuclear-Fuel  last  month  that  Germany 
"has  always  shared  our  concern  about  the 
potential  for  illegal  exports  to  unsafeguard- 
ed  programs  and  has  been  fully  coopera- 
tive." However,  documents  in  the  case  show 
that  Washington's  plea  to  block  the  export 
of  tritium  technology  was  rejected  by  the 
German  bureaucracy. 

In  a  message  dated  March  13,  1986,  the 
State  Department  said  an  export  of  such 
technology  to  Pakistan  from  a  U.S.  firm 
"would  not  have  been  approved"  and  urged 
Bonn  to  block  the  sale.  The  German  For- 
eign Office,  fearing  the  export  would 
damage  Germany's  nonprollferation  creden- 
tials, encouraged  the  Economics  Ministry  to 
block  the  export. 

An  Economics  Ministry  note  dated  April 
25,  1986,  said  that  NTG  management  had 
requested  the  firm  not  be  named  in  discus- 
sions of  the  delicate  export  license  matter. 
They  said  NTG  management  feared  terror- 
ist reprisal  if  it  became  known  the  firm  was 
negotiating  to  export  nuclear  technology  to 
Pakistan. 

Nonetheless.  NTG's  planned  export  of 
tritium  technology  to  Pakistan  appears  to 
have  been  no  secret  to  federal  legislators. 
On  May  7,  1985,  a  Christian  Democratic 
(CDU)  Bundestag  MP  from  the  state  of 
Hesse  (where  the  firm  is  located),  wrote  to 
Rudolf  Sprung,  parliamentary  state  secre- 
tary in  the  Economics  Ministry,  urging  sup- 
port of  the  NTG  export  to  Pakistan  in  the 
Interest  of  local  Jobs. 


[Prom  Hamburg  DPA,  Jan.  30,  1989] 

Firm  Said  To  Export  Missile  Componemts 

TO  Libya 

Karlsruhe  (DPA)— Highly  valuable  mis- 
sile components  have  been  transported  to 
Libya  according  to  a  report  in  the  "BA- 
DISCHE  NEUESTE  NACHRICHTEN" 
(BNN)  via  a  firm  in  northern  Baden.  As  the 
newspaper,  which  is  published  in  Karlsruhe 
(Tuesday  edition)  [31  January]  reports, 
quoting  Gustav  Eduard  Michaelis  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Karlsruhe  Finance  Office,  this 
illegal  export  was  discovered  last  year  by 
customs  investigators.  An  investigation  was 
started  on  the  [>ossible  violation  of  the  law 
on  the  control  of  weapons  of  war. 

Out  of  concern  for  the  enquiries  which 
were  still  in  progress,  the  Ksirlsruhe  Higher 
Financial  Directorate  refused  to  give  fur- 
ther details  on  the  extent  of  the  arms  deal- 
ing. The  name  of  the  firm  was  also  not 
given.  This  is  not  the  only  occurrence  of 
transportation  of  weapons  to  Libya  through 
northern  Baden,  the  paper  quotes  Michaelis 
as  saying. 

[From  Hambury  Der  Spiegel,  Jan.  30.  1989] 

CoMPAHiES  Exported  Beryllium  to  India 

[Excerpts]  Bonn  authorities  permitted 
the  export  of  beryllium  to  nuclear-weapons- 
possessing  India  in  1984.  Beryllium  is  used 
for  constructing  bombs,  [passage  omitted] 

According  to  sub-paragraph  0112  of 
Bonn's  "export  list  B,"  which  is  intended  to 
prevent  exports  of  nuclear  goods  that  can 
be  used  for  the  production  of  weapons  to 
problematic  countries,  the  export  of  berylli- 
um is  classified  as  strictly  requiring  an 
export  license.  However,  as  is  coming  to  the 
surface  now,  in  the  spring  of  1984,  the 
Hanau-based  Degussa  company  is  suspected 
of  having  exported  95  kg  to  India,  of  all 
countries,  a  country  that  has  nuclear  weap- 
ons-and  Bonn  had  "non  objections." 

The  deal  which  was  authorized  by  the  au- 
thorities of  the  then  Economic  Minister 
Otto  Graf  Lambsdorff  (FDP),  and  Foreign 
Minister  Hans-Dietrich  Genscher,  might 
become  the  cause  of  new  irritations  in  FRG- 
U.S.  relations.  As  can  be  learned  from  the 
application  papers,  which  Der  Spiegel  has, 
the  bulk  of  the  material  came  from  the 
United  States:  as  middleman,  Degu^a 
passed  the  hot  goods  on  to  India. 

The  transaction  took  place  at  a  time 
when,  internationally,  the  rumor  was  grow- 
ing stronger  that,  after  its  atomic  bomb. 
India  was  about  to  develop  its  own  hydrogen 
bomb.  The  delivery  was  forwarded  to  an  ad- 
dress, which,  according  to  FRG  nuclear  re- 
searcher Gerhard  Locke,  is  "most  suspi- 
cious": The  Bhabha  Atomic  Research 
Centre  (BARC)  in  Trombay,  north  of 
Bombay. 

This  center  likes  to  boast  its  nuclear  de- 
velopments in  the  fields  of  medicine  and  ag- 
riculture. However,  the  Indians  are  less 
ready  to  supply  information  concerning  the 
military  part  of  their  research. 

International  safeguard  controls  have  no 
access  to  information  regarding  the  amount 
of  Plutonium— the  stuff  of  which  the  bomb 
is  made  of— the  nuclear  reactors  in  Trombay 
breeds.  What  is  certain  is  that  the  material 
for  India's  first  nuclear  explosion  in  1974 
was  provided  by  Trombay.  U.S.  experts  esti- 
mate its  present  Plutonium  production  at 
some  25  kg  per  year. 

What  is  strange  is  that  by  consenting  to 
the  Degussa  deal  on  15  May  1984  with  a  spe- 
cific form,  the  ministries  in  Bonn  discarded 
any  "suspicion  of  abuse  of  beryUiUm  for  nu- 
clear purposes."  Last  week.  Degussa  itself, 


parts  of  the  shares  of  which  are  held  by  a 
subsidiary  of  the  Henkel  Washing  Powder 
Company  and  Dresdner  bank,  did  not  find 
anything  objectionable  to  the  deal  with 
India.  According  to  company  spokesman 
Joachim  Nimtz,  the  delivery  "was  carried 
out  with  the  permission  of  the  authorities." 

On  21  October  1983  the  Federal  Economic 
Office  (BAW)  accepted  the  first  of  two  ap- 
plications for  exports  by  the  Hanau  enter- 
prise. Only  4  months  previously,  in  June 
1983,  the  Reagan  Administration  had 
stopped  all  U.S.  deliveries  of  this  kind  to 
India— at  that  time  secret  intelligence  serv- 
ices noticed  intensive  efforts  by  India  to 
start  a  second  nuclear  test,  possibly  with  a 
hydrogen  bomb. 

Similar  reports  were  spread  by  the  Feder- 
al Intelligence  Service  (BND)  almost  2  years 
later.  The  "BARC  Nuclear  Research  Center 
In  Trombay,"  the  BND  warned  in  a  classi- 
fied report  of  May  1985,  has  been  ordered 
by  the  Indian  Defense  Ministry  to  "contin- 
ue work  on  developing  a  nuclear  fusion 
weapon  (hydrogen  bomb)." 

In  its  application  for  exports,  Degussa  put 
under  the  heading  "use"  "research  and  de- 
velopment work"  in  smelting,  compressing, 
and  casting  of  beryllium,  which  is  often 
used  for  alloys.  Material  of  "high  purity"— 
at  least  98  percent— had  been  ordered.  De- 
gussa added  a  telex  of  the  Indian  Nuclear 
Ministry  [title  as  published!  to  the  docu- 
ments for  the  application.  In  this  telex  a 
government  representative  claimed  that 
India  does  "not  have  any  program  for  the 
production  of  nuclear  weapons." 

According  to  experts,  the  amount  of  beryl- 
lium ordered  at  that  time  makes  sense:  95 
kg— this  is  "a  manageable  amount  for  about 
20  bombs,"  arms  researcher  Locke  says. 

In  building  a  hydrogen  bomb,  the  metal 
can  be  put  around  the  radioactive  core  as  a 
sheath.  The  desired  effect:  According  to 
Locke,  the  neutron-multiplying  properties 
of  the  relatively  cheap  beryllium  reduce  the 
demand  for  valuable  plutonium  "by  a  factor 
of  about  two." 

The  Bonn  experts  cannot  have  ignored 
this  possibility  of  use:  experts  of  the  FRG 
Research  Ministry  expressly  warned  against 
the  fact  that  the  metal  can  "be  used  as  a 
neutron  reflector  for  the  construction  of  nu- 
clear wea[x>ns."  when  they  had  to  deal  with 
an  application  for  the  export  of  60  kg  of  be- 
ryllium nitrate  to  India  in  February  1980. 

Only  because— as  the  BAW  calculated— 
"at  the  most  2.637kg"  of  pure  beryllium  can 
be  produced  from  the  nitrate  was  the 
permit  issued  at  that  time. 

The  Research  Ministry  experts  noted  that 
for  the  building  of  bombs  India  needs 
"amounts  ranging  in  kilograms".  These 
were  delivered  4  years  later— almost  100kg. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  May  7,  1989] 

Norway  Details  How  Heavy  Water  Went 
TO  India 

(By  Sanjoy  Hazarika) 

New  Delhi,  May  6.— Norwegian  investiga- 
tors say  they  have  evidence  that  material 
that  could  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
atomic  weapons  was  illegally  shipped  to  a 
Bombay  company  in  1983.  The  company  is 
listed  in  the  Bombay  telephone  directory  as 
an  affiliate  of  the  Indian  Government's  De- 
partment of  Atomic  Energy. 

The  Norwegian  investigators  say  their  evi- 
dence of  the  shipment,  involving  21  tons  of 
deuterium  oxide,  or  heavy  water,  is  a  docu- 
ment and  a  statement  from  a  witness.  But 
the   chairman   of   India's   Atomic    Energy 
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Commission,  M.  R.  Srlnivasan,  denied  that 
such  a  transaction  had  taken  place. 

"At  no  stage  have  we  bought  heavy  water 
from  Norway,"  Dr.  Srlnivasan  said  in  an 
Interview.  "We  do  not  know  the  veracity  of 
these  documents;  we  have  not  had  anything 
to  do  with  Norway.  We  are  one  of  the  most 
Important  producers  of  heavy  water  in  the 
world  and  we  do  not  have  any  imports 
except  from  the  Soviet  Union." 

It  has  been  previously  reported  that  India 
obtained  heavy  water  from  Norway  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  but  this  is  the  first  time  that 
Norway  has  given  details  of  the  company 
that  they  said  received  the  shipment  at 
Bombay. 

Norwegian  officials  say  they  have  the 
original  flight  document  that  traces  the 
shipment  from  Oslo  to  Basel  in  Switzerland 
and  then  to  Dubai  in  the  United  Arab  Emir- 
ates and  finally  to  Bombay.  They  are  also 
relying  on  testimony  by  a  man  hired  by  a 
West  German  company  to  accompany  the 
cargo. 

Under  the  Nuclear  Nonprollferation 
Treaty,  shipments  of  more  than  one  ton 
must  be  reported  to  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  and  put  under  safe- 
guards if  shipped  to  countries  like  India, 
which  has  not  signed  the  treaty.  That  was 
not  done  in  the  case  of  the  1983  shipment. 
Heavy  water  is  used  in  reactors  to  slow  the 
neutrons  emitted  in  nuclear  fission  to  a 
speed  at  which  they  cause  additional  fis- 
sions. Ordinary  water  can  also  be  used,  but 
it  absorbs  neutrons  and  therefore  requires 
use  of  enriched  uranium,  which  is  expensive 
and  difficult  to  make.  With  heavy  water,  re- 
actors can  run  on  natural  uranium.  Reac- 
tors using  uranium  produce  plutonium,  a 
bomb  fuel,  as  a  byproduct. 

Plutonium  is  also  used  to  start  new  atomic 
reactors,  and  Dr.  Srlnivasan,  the  nuclear  of- 
ficial, has  said  that  critics  who  say  that 
India  is  diverting  the  material  to  a  nuclear 
arms  program  overlook  this  point.  In  an 
Interview  last  year,  he  said  that  50  kilo- 
grams of  Plutonium  were  used  in  1985  to 
start  up  a  new  "fast  breeder"  test  reactor 
that  uses  raw  material  available  in  India. 

Although  most  of  India's  nuclear  plants 
are  not  open  to  international  inspection. 
New  Delhi  has  denied  having  a  secret  weap- 
ons program.  Its  capability  of  building  a  nu- 
clear weapons  system  was  shown,  however, 
when  it  exploded  what  it  called  a  peaceful 
nuclear  device  in  1974. 

Norway  said  a  West  German  company, 
Rohstoff  Elnfuhr,  bought  15.18  tons  of 
heavy  water  from  Norway  in  1983,  flew  it  to 
Basel  in  Switzerland  by  West  African  air- 
lines. Then,  with  the  addition  of  six  tons  of 
Soviet  heavy  water,  it  was  flown  to  Dubai 
and  India.  The  consignment  landed  in 
Bombay,  the  Norwegians  said,  about  Dec.  7, 
1983. 

The  Chief  Public  Prosecutor  for  Oslo,  An- 
stein  Gjengedal.  who  is  leading  the  investi- 
gation of  the  shipment,  said  in  a  telephone 
interview  that  he  did  not  know  whether  the 
destination  was  an  Indian  Government  de- 
partment. 

"All  I  have  Is  an  address  In  Bombay,  not  a 
name,  and  we  have  found  this  address  on  a 
freight  document  written  in  West  Germany 
and  we  still  do  not  know  if  this  is  the  end 
user,"  he  said. 

Mr.  Gjengedal  said  the  address  on  the 
freight  consignment  document  listed  the  Di- 
rectorate of  Purchase  and  Stores  at  Palton 
Road  In  Bombay  as  the  consignee.  He 
quoted  a  West  German  national  who  report- 
edly accompanied  the  flight  to  India  as 
saying  that  the  consignment  was  "handed 
over  to  this  address." 


A  visit  to  the  address  given  by  the  Norwe- 
gians showed  that  the  department  had 
moved.  A  security  official  at  the  Director- 
ate's office  said  the  office  was  move  'three 
or  four  years  ago."  The  Bombay  telephone 
directory  lists  the  Directorate  under  a  list- 
ing for  Central  Government  offices  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Dpartment. 

[From  Jane's  Defence  Weekly,  Apr.  22, 
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controixing  the  spread  of  ballistic 

Missiles 

(By  Barbara  Starr) 

CIA  Director  William   Webster   predicts 

that  by  the  year  2000,  at  least  15  nations 

will  be  producing  their  own  ballistic  mis- 

silcs. 

"Although  missUes  being  developed  by 
these  countries  are  somewhat  crude  and  in- 
accurate, many  of  them  have  capabilities 
well  beyond  battlefield  range  and  can  strike 
in  a  matter  of  minutes,"  Webster  said. 

He  did  not  identify  the  15  countries,  in  a 
speech  following  Congressional  testimony  in 
which  he  warned  of  the  proliferation  of  nu- 
clear, chemical,  and  biological  weapons,  es- 
pecially in  the  Middle  East. 

Webster  says  as  many  as  20  nations  are 
developing  chemical  weapons  and  10  coun- 
tries are  working  to  produce  biological 
weapons. 

As  missile  attacks  on  cities  in  the  Gulf 
War  accelerated  in  the  1980s,  seven  industri- 
al nations  announced  a  new  effort  in  April 
1987  to  curb  the  transfer  of  technology  that 
could  enable  other  nations  to  develop  ballis- 
tic missile  systems. 

Yet  since  the  formation  of  that  Missile 
Technology  Control  Regime  (MTCR),  a 
seemingly  unstoppable  number  of  nations 
have  continued  to  proceed  with  develop- 
ment of  long-range  missiles  capable  of  derli- 
verlng  nuclear  warheads,  as  well  as  chemical 
or  biological  weapons. 

The  MTCR  attempts  to  control  missile 
technology  exports  through  the  co-ordina- 
tion of  the  seven  member  nations:  the 
United  States,  Canada,  Prance,  the  UK, 
Italy,  Japan  and  West  Germany.  The  Soviet 
Union,  China  and  Israel  are  not  signatories. 
Non-proliferation  advocates  say  Third 
World  nations  have  to  go  to  these  10  suppli- 
ers for  reliable  and  usable  technology. 

The  MTCR  has  had  only  moderate  suc- 
cess as  a  limiting  force.  Yet,  as  Webster  said, 
it  does  not  Include  "key  players  in  today's 
missile  and  advanced  technology  market. 

"The  agreement  also  does  not  reduce  the 
incentive  or  ability  of  Third  World  nations 
to  develop  ballistic  missile  technology  on 
their  own." 

Moreover,  critics  say  the  MTCR  does  not 
take  a  strong  enough  stand  against  export 
of  so-called  dual  use  items,  such  as  compo- 
nents which  could  easily  be  transferred 
from  a  space  programme  to  a  missile  pro- 
gramme. 

For  example,  US  officials  are  keeping  a 
close  eye  on  whether  India  is  using  technol- 
ogy gained  In  its  space  programme  for  its 
ballistic  missile  test  programme.  India  is  re- 
portedly planning  the  first  test  launch  of  its 
Agni  medium-range  ICBM,  said  to  have  a 
2000  km  range,  next  month. 

The  MTCR  is  not  an  official  treaty,  and 
there  is  no  ruling  body  to  administer  sanc- 
tions or  controls.  Each  member  nation  must 
develop  its  own  laws  to  control  exports  re- 
stricted under  the  MTCR. 

"The  only  enforcement  mechanism  is  if 
the  CIA  finds  out  a  nation  is  doing  some- 
thing it  shouldn't,"  says  Gary  Milhollin,  a 
former  nonprollferation  consultant  to  the 


Pentagon.  "The  MTCR  is  not  going  to  stop 
the  spread  of  ballistic  missiles  to  the  Middle 
East.  It  is  too  little,  too  late." 

The  regime  does  provide  for  a  detailed 
system  of  regulating  the  export  of  certain 
materials  and  components  that  could  be 
used  in  ballistic,  as  well  as  cruise  missiles. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  an  en- 
velo[>e  is  established  whereby  there  is  a 
strong  "presumption  of  denial"  to  export 
items  capable  of  delivering  at  least  a  500  kg 
payload  to  a  range  of  at  least  300  km. 

According  to  the  official  text  of  the 
regime,  this  means  member  nations  will  gen- 
erally agree  not  to  export  "complete  rocket 
systems  (including  ballistic  missile  system, 
space  launch  vehicles  and  sounding  rcxikets) 
and  unmanned  air  vehicle  systems  (includ- 
ing cruise  missile  systems,  target  drones, 
and  reconnaissance  drones)"  that  fall  within 
those  capability  parameters. 

Also  not  to  be  exported  are  individual 
rocket  stages,  re-entry  vehicles  designed  for 
non-weapons  payloads,  some  solid  or  liquid 
fuel  rocket  engines,  some  types  of  guidance 
sets,  and  arming,  fuzing  and  firing  mecha- 
nisms. 

Another  category  of  items  is  established 
where  exports  are  more  readily  permitted  if 
it  is  determined  on  a  case-by-case  basis  that 
the  components  will  not  be  used  for  ballistic 
or  cruise  missiles. 

These  include  lightweight  turbojet  and 
turbofan  engines,  ramjet  and  scramjet  en- 
gines, some  liquid  fuel  control  systems  and 
propellants. 

This  complex  regime  has  yet  to  stop  some 
key  nations,  however.  For  example,  recent 
reports  Indicate  that  Egypt  Is  co-operating 
with  Argentina  and  Iraq  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  SS-IC  Condor  II  with  a  range 
of  up  to  1000  km. 

The  Condor  programme  has  experts 
around  the  world  worried.  It  is  a  potential 
threat  to  Israel— but  the  UK  is  also  worried 
that  Argentina  could  use  it  against  the 
Falklands  (Malvinas). 

A  report  in  the  Argentinas  newspaper  sug- 
gests however  that  Israel  is  pressing  Argen- 
tina to  end  the  relationship  with  Cairo,  in 
return  for  which  Israel  will  deliver  12  prom- 
ised A-4Q  aircraft. 

In  response  to  international  pressure,  the 
West  German  Government  has  been  taking 
a  closer  look  at  missile  technology  exports. 
But  many  In  the  US  Congress  are  critical. 

Rep.  Howard  Berman  alleged  recently 
that  West  Germany's  largest  aerospace  firm 
Messerschmitt-BOlkow-Blohm  (MBB)  has 
played  a  key  role  in  Condor  II  and  that 
Flat's  SNIA-BPD  is  also  contributing  com- 
ponents. "There  is  also  reliable  evidence 
that  MBB  is  participating  in  a  separate 
Iraqi  missile  project  in  the  northern  city  of 
Mosul,  the  suspected  site  of  Iraqi  chemical 
weapons  development,"  he  said. 

Berman,  and  a  bipartisan  coalition  of  four 
other  Congressman,  have  introduced  legisla- 
tion to  strengthen  the  MTCR. 

The  legislation  would  require  the  Presi- 
dent to  impose  at  least  one  of  the  following 
sanctions  on  any  company  he  finds  in  viola- 
tion of  the  MTCR:  denial  of  US  export  li- 
censes; denial  of  US  Government  contracts; 
and/or  a  ban  on  Imports  Into  the  USA. 

"Perhaps  our  allies  have  done  as  much  as 
they  politically  can.  But  by  enacting  this 
legislation,  the  United  States  can  do  more. 
Companies  engaged  in  these  projects  will  be 
forced  to  forego  their  business  with  us  if 
they  continue  to  pursue  the  profit  gained  by 
this  extremely  risky  and  Ill-advised  busi- 
ness,"  says  Berman. 
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[Prom  Internationa]  Defense  Review.  1989] 
Indiah  IRBM  Details  Rkvealed 

For  the  first  time,  India  has  officially  ad- 
mitted the  existence  of  the  Agni  surface-to- 
surface  IRBM.  IDR  understands  that  its 
first  firing  will  take  place  shortly  from  the 
Interim  Test  Range  at  Baliapal  in  Onssa 
State.  Agni  (Fire)  is  the  biggest  and  longest- 
range  missile  being  developed  by  the  De- 
fense Research  8i  Development  Laboratory 
(DRDL)  at  Hyderabad  under  the  Integrated 
Guided  Missile  Program  launched  in  1983. 
Its  design  team  was  headed  by  Dr.  A.P.J. 
Abdul  Kalam.  Director  of  DRDL,  who  had 
also  been  in  charge  of  the  earlier  Prithvi 
program  (see  IDR  5/1988  p.  478). 

Significantly,  the  first  stage  of  Agni  is  the 
solid-propellant  first  stage  of  the  SLV-3  sat- 
ellite launch  vehicle.  The  four-stage  SLV-3 
was  also  designed  by  Dr.  Abdul  Kalam. 
while  at  the  Indian  Space  Research  Organi- 
sation (ISRO).  It  has  a  three-segment  poly- 
butadene  acrylic  acid  acrylonitrile  (PBAN) 
solid-propellant  charge.  The  lOm-long.  Im- 
diameter  stage  weighs  10,000  kg.  While  its 
thrust  and  burning  time  are  not  given,  the 
thrust  should  be  over  20t,  since  the  com- 
plete SLV-3  weighed  17t  at  lift-off. 

For  the  first  time,  India  has  thus  used  a 
component  of  its  purely  civilian  space  re- 
search program  for  a  military  application. 
(Under  former  Chairman  Dr.  Satish 
Dhawan.  ISRO  had  consistently  opposed 
any  military  application  for  its  SLV-3  or  any 
other  product). 

The  Second  of  Agni's  two  stages  has  a 
storable  liquid  propulsion  system.  While  the 
2S0km-range  Prithvi,  first  test-fired  on  25 
February  1988.  has  a  low-energy  propellant 
combination  of  RFNA  and  xylidene  and  the 
same  could  also  very  likely  be  used  on  the 
Agni  upper  stage.  India  also  has  the  N1O4/ 
UDMH  technology  in  hand. 

Press  accounts  state  that  the  Agni  will 
have  a  "twin-microprocessor-based  missile- 
guidance  computer  with  interrupt-driven 
real-time  software".  Design  work  on  the 
control  and  guidance  system  was  also  under- 
taken at  DRDL,  with  collaboration  from  re- 
searchers at  the  Indian  Institute  of  Science. 
Bangalore,  under  the  Joint  Advanced  Tech- 
nology Program.  The  earlier  Prithvi  has  an 
advanced  inertia!  navigation  and  guidance 
system,  as  well  as  an  onboard  mission  con- 
troller. 

The  Agni,  with  a  range  probably  exceed- 
ing 2,000  km.  is  expected  to  have  a  conven- 
tional warhead.  While  no  details  have  been 
released,  the  warhead  is  likely  to  be  ex- 
tremely heavy,  and  there  may  be  various 
types  for  deep  strikes  against  high-value 
targets. 

[From  Hamburg  Der  Spiegel,  Mar.  27.  1989] 
Pnuts  IiivoLVKD  iR  Iraq  Missile 
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Iraq  is  building  its  own  missile  production. 
Technology  and  know-how  for  the  research 
center  were  delivered  by  German  compa- 
nies. 

On  5  August  1987  at  1602  telex  machine 
"298078  Con  MIK"  starts  to  rattle.  Telex 
number  3368  goes  "to  Gipro  site  office"  and 
starts  with  a  call  for  help: 

"Since  at  the  moment  it  is  hardly  possible 
to  reach  a  competent  person  at  project  Saad 
16."  the  "very  esteemed  gentleman"  Nitsche 
and  Isele  are  asked  to  convey  the  "list  of 
training  companies  with  the  appertaining 
dates  of  the  courses." 

The  telex  line  belongs  to  the  Vienna  Con- 
sultco  Limited.  In  Al  Thakafiya  Street 
[spelling  as  published]  in  the  north  of  the 


Irsuji  university  town  of  Mosul  this  Austrian 
construction  company  has  a  Joint  office 
with  the  Bielefelder  Gildemeister  Projecta 
Umited  (Gipro). 

Gipro  is  the  general  contractor  for  Saad 
16— a  project  for  which  "laboratories  and 
workshops  comparable  with  facilities  for 
technical  colleges  and  test  institutes"  are 
being  built,  according  to  the  Gipro  manage- 
ment. 

The  comparison  is  misleading;  In  reality 
Saad  16  is  the  currently  largest  and  most 
secret  armament  project  in  Iraq.  Documents 
and  eyewitness  reports  available  to  DER 
SPIEGEL  are  substantiating  the  suspicion: 
The  facilities  being  constructed  on  the 
northern  rim  of  the  town  on  the  Tigris 
River  are  certainly  not  the  harmless  insti- 
tute that  "is  to  be  operated  in  cooperation 
with  Mosul  University,"  as  the  Gipro  man- 
agement claims. 

Telex  number  3368  proves:  German  com- 
panies are  involved  much  more  in  the 
project  than  has  been  assumed  to  date. 

Dozens  of  PRG  companies  have  delivered 
technology  and  know-how  for  the  "Technol- 
ogy Center,"  in  which— according  to  intelli- 
gence information— missiles  and  chemical 
weapons  are  to  be  developed.  The  Iraqis  are 
basing  their  work  on  preliminary  work  done 
by  Egypt  and  Argentina— the  Condor  2  mis- 
sile project.  Its  goal  is  the  development  of  a 
precise  intermediate-range  missile  whose 
range  could  cover  the  entire  Middle  East. 

The  beneficiary  of  PRG  business  efficien- 
cy is  a  dictatorship,  which  is  striving  for  re- 
gional supremacy  after  8  years  of  war  in  the 
Gulf,  which  tried  to  break  the  resistance  of 
its  own  Kurdish  minority  in  the  north  of 
the  country  with  cowardly  poison  gas  at- 
tacks in  violation  to  international  law,  and 
which  has  recently  been  accused  by  the 
human  rights  organization  Amnesty  Inter- 
national of  systematically  torturing  even 
children. 

A  structural  diagram  from  the  documents 
of  a  company  involved  in  Saad  16,  which 
was  published  in  the  previous  edition  of  the 
Austrain  magazine  PROFIL,  proves  FRG  in- 
fluence on  the  DMI.S-billion  project:  Ac- 
cording to  this,  5  years  ago  the  state-owned 
Iraqi  company  Saad  General  Establishment 
contracted  Gildemeister  Projecta  in  con- 
tract number  16/1/84  as  the  general  con- 
tractor for  "technology"  and  Consultco  as 
subcontractor  for  the  "civilian  parts"  of  the 
project— overground  workings  and  founda- 
tion work  as  well  as  transportation  and  in- 
surance. 

The  most  important  deliverer  of  technolo- 
gy of  the  planning  company  Gipro  became 
Messerschmidt-Boelkow-Blohm  (MBB),  a 
Munich  aircraft  company,  which  has  been 
developing  various  kinds  of  flying  armament 
for  decades— from  the  Tornado  fighter 
bomber  to  the  Fighter  90,  from  antitank 
missiles  to  large-scale  missiles.  MBB  is  par- 
ticipating in  the  Mosul  deal  with  DM77  mil- 
lion. The  people  from  Munich  and  Bielefeld 
hired  several  other  subcontractors.  "As  a 
German  company,"  the  Gipro  management 
assured  DER  SPIEGEL,  "we  tried  to  con- 
tract German  producers  for  the  delivery  of 
equipment  if  it  was  possible  in  any  way." 
Obviously  with  success. 

From  the  German  BP  to  Carl  Zeiss,  from 
Degussa  to  Tesa— renowned  companies  are 
working  for  the  Saad  16  project:  38  FRG 
companies  are  dealing  with  a  comprehensive 
training  program  for  Iraqi  experts,  which 
are  to  be  trained  in  operating  chemical  lab- 
oratories and  electronics  workshops,  wind 
tunnels,  and  physical  test  facilities. 

The  list  of  contractors  in  a  monthly  Gipro 
report  also  contains  companies  which  have 


repeatedly  been  suspected  of  dubious  arms 
deals. 

Fritz  Werner  Industrial  Equipment  Limit- 
ed provided  a  universal  drilling  machine. 
The  company  from  Geisenheim,  which  is  10- 
percent  state  owned  has  been  conducting 
profitable  arms  deals  for  years,  also  with 
Iran,  Iraq's  enemy  in  the  Gulf  war. 

By  far.  the  most  comprehensive  monthly 
delivery  in  July  1987  was  ordered  at  Karl 
Kolb  Company.  The  public  prosecutor  is 
currently  investigating  this  laboratory 
equipment  company  because  of  the  suspi- 
cion that  the  Hesse  firm  delivered  poison 
gas  facilities  to  Iraq. 

The  Rheinmetall  cannon  production  com- 
pany is  involved  via  its  subsidiary  Aviatest. 
providing  two  wind  tunnels:  and  with  the 
Mauser  gun  manufacturer  another  FRG 
arms  producer  is  listed  in  Gipro's  order 
books. 

There  is  even  a  direct  missile  trace  from 
MBB  to  Iraq,  which  has  now  been  retraced 
by  PROFIL  Journalists  Herbert  Langsner 
and  Alan  George.  The  Munich  company  has 
been  involved  in  the  Argentine  Condor  I 
Project  since  1979.  which  first  was  allegedly 
destined  to  build  a  weather  research  rocket. 
Soon  it  turned  into  a  "multipurpose"  mis- 
sile. 

Not  quite  2  years  ago,  when  it  had  long 
become  clear  that  the  Argentines  were 
working  on  a  military  missile  program,  MBB 
had  to  cease  cooperation  upon  pressure  by 
Bonn.  MBB  engineers,  which  were  hired  by 
partners  of  the  Munich  company  in  the 
Condor  project,  remained  in  business— and 
with  them  the  technical  know-how  of  the 
Bavarians. 

Insiders  believe  that  the  old  Condor  crew 
are  now  providing  their  technical  Icnowledge 
to  Iraq  for  serial  production  of  those  weap- 
ons that  are  developed  near  Mosul.  Europe- 
ans report  from  Baghdad  that  a  top  secret 
production  facility  is  currently  being  estab- 
lished somewhere  in  northern  Iraq. 

Gildemeister  is  able  to  present  a  clearance 
certificate  for  the  dubious  deals— clearance 
number  48422  of  the  Federal  Economic 
Office. 

"For  presentation  to  the  customs  authori- 
ties" the  Federal  Economic  Office  attests  to 
Gildemeister  Projecta  Limited  that  "accord- 
ing to  current  rules,  machinery,  electrical 
equipment,  regulation,  measuring,  and  test- 
ing instruments  for  a  research,  develop- 
ment, and  training  institute  with  eight  main 
sections,  name:  Project  Saad  16,  do  not  need 
an  export  permission." 

The  subcontractors  also  stress  that  their 
deliveries  were  legal.  Peter  Resz  Czynski  of 
the  Hamburg  Koerber  AG  assures  that 
Blohm  company,  a  member  of  the  concern, 
has  in  no  way  delivered  computer-controlled 
grinding  facilities,  which  are  subject  to 
export  permission,  to  Iraq.  In  1985  and  1986 
three  standard  grinding  machines,  type 
HFF  512  and  Hanseat  11.  "older  model" 
(Resz  czynsik)  were  ordered.  Operators  were 
trained  for  these  machines  in  Germany  and 
Iraq.  "Everything  completely  harmless." 
Resz  Czynski  says. 

MBB  spokesman  Udo  Phillpp  also  wants 
to  give  this  impression.  Testing  centers  "for 
surface  analysis"  and  calibration  labs  were 
sent  to  Iraq.  However.  Phllipp  admits, 
"something  like  this"  can  "also  be  used  for 
military  puri>oses." 

Gipro.  too.  does  not  want  to  absolutely  ex- 
clude the  possibility  that  the  technology 
center,  all  of  which  will  be  handed  over  to 
Iraq  "by  mid-1989,"  could  be  used  militarily: 
"In  general,  all  universal  products  and  fa- 
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cilities  can  often  be  used  for  several  pur- 
poses." 

However,  what  eyewitnesses  have  seen  on 
site  and  what  Is  proved  by  construction 
plans,  goes  far  beyond  the  mere  possibility 
of  military  utilization.  Saad  16.  located  In  a 
valley  1  km  off  the  transit  road  to  Sachu 
[spelling  as  published],  is  strictly  guarded 
with  electronics  and  video  cameras  by  the 
military. 

The  more  than  3.3-km-long  fence  is 
equipped  with  watchtowers,  the  main  en- 
trance is  equipped  with  quick-action  bM- 
riers.  Mercedes  Unimog  vehicles,  which  are 
equipped  with  radar  antennas,  are  patrol- 
ling between  the  buildings.  Buxigalows  for 
managers,  a  first-aid  station,  a  fire  brigade, 
and  an  independent  energy  supply  stress 
the  isolation  from  outside. 

Camouflage  and  bunkers  emphasize  the 
military  character  of  the  facility,  whose 
center  is  a  more  than  lOO-meter-long  hall 
for  the  construction  of  prototypes.  In  the 
northern  part  of  the  area  a  120-meter-long 
subterranean  shooting  gallery— 4  meters 
wide  and  4  meters  high— was  turmeled  into 
the  mountain.  The  walls,  insulated  with 
noise-proof  nat)s.  look  as  if  a  chicken  farm 
had  donated  its  annual  stock  of  egg  cartons 
to  this. 

In  a  side  valley  to  the  west,  there  are  28 
so-called  resistance  buildings,  which  have 
particularly  stable  roofs  that  are  slanting 
down  on  one  side  and  three  stable  walls,  the 
fourth  wall,  on  the  other  hand,  is  made  only 
of  wood.  Thus,  in  case  of  laboratory  acci- 
dents, the  pressure  of  an  explosion  is  pur- 
posefully directed  into  a  harmless  direction. 
Most  of  the  58  chemical  laboratories  are  lo- 
cated there. 

Adjacent,  protected  by  walls  on  all  sides, 
there  is  a  missile  test  stand  with  control 
rooms  and  climate  chambers.  The  buildings 
with  measuring  laboratories  (from  MBB), 
which  are  close  by,  are  also  protected  by  a 
150-meter-long  wall  against  the  chemical 
laboratories. 

Several  times  the  speed  of  sound  can  be 
stimulated  in  the  12-meter-long  wind  tun- 
nels, and  the  27  electronics  laboratories 
have  a  nonechoing  room  built  by  Siemens. 

"Only  if  one  is  inside  this  room,"  an  insid- 
er says  ironically,  "can  one  overlook  that 
this  is  a  military  project." 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  May  3, 1989] 

U.S.  PiRMS  Helped  Iraq  Gain  Ability  to 

Make  Missiles,  Officials  Say 

(By  David  B.  OtUy) 

Before  U.S.  export  restrictions  in  1987, 
some  American  companies  sold  equipment 
that  helped  Iraq  build  a  military-industrial 
complex  capable  of  developing  missiles,  U.S. 
officials  disclosed  yesterday. 

"We're  aware  of  the  fact  that  American 
technology  was  sold  to  the  Saad  16  com- 
plex," said  a  U.S.  official,  who  described  the 
facility  near  Mosul  in  northern  Iraq  as  "a 
defense-industrial  establishment"  involved 
in  engineering  and  manufacturing  missiles, 
planes  and  other  military  items. 

The  disclosure  came  amid  a  U.S.  diplomat- 
ic drive  to  get  West  European  nations  to 
crack  down  on  companies  selling  technology 
and  expertise  to  Third  World  nations  seek- 
ing to  build  missiles  or  chemical  and  biologi- 
cal warfare  plants. 

The  United  States  imposed  a  ban  in  1980 
on  the  sale  by  U.S.  companies  of  all  military 
equipment  and  so-called  "dual-use"  items— 
those  with  civilian  or  military  application— 
to  Iraq  and  Iran  during  their  1980-88  Per- 
sian Gulf  war. 


Whether  the  American  equipment  at  the 
Saad  16  complex  were  "dual-use"  items  was 
not  immediately  clear.  But  U.S.  officials  in- 
sisted no  U.S.  export  laws  were  violated  by 
the  American  firms. 

The  officials  refused  to  disclose  the  firms' 
names,  but  said  the  equipment  provided  to 
the  Iraqis  was  "relevant  to  missile  produc- 
tion" and  sold  "directly  or  indirectly"  to  the 
Saad  16  complex. 

A  spokesman  for  Hewlett-Packard  Co.,  the 
California  computer  firm,  said  in  a  tele- 
phone conversation  last  night  in  1985-86, 
the  company  had  delivered  'electronic 
equipment  of  various  types"  to  the  German 
company,  Messerschmitt-Boelkow-Blohm 
(MBB),  under  a  license  authorized  by  the 
German  government  and  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 

"The  end-user  on  the  license  was  shown  as 
the  State  Organization  for  Technical  Indus- 
tries-Saad  General  Establishment."  Hew- 
lett-Packard spokesman  Richard  Harmon 
said.  He  added  that  the  Iraqi  organization 
was  described  as  "an  institute  for  higher 
learning." 

He  added,  "In  summary,  anything  deliv- 
ered to  Saad  was  done  through  MBB  and 
subject  to  a  specific  authorization." 

A  spokesman  for  another  U.S.  firm,  Wil- 
tron  Co.,  in  Morgan  Hill,  Calif.,  which 
makes  electronic  test  and  measuring  instru- 
ments, confirmed  that  In  early  1987  Wiltron 
had  sold  a  $50,000  "scalar  analyzer  system" 
to  its  subsidiary  in  Germany,  which  in  turn 
provided  it  to  MBB  for  the  Saad  complex. 
Peter  Chalfont  said  the  firm  had  obtained  a 
Commerce  Department  license  indicating 
that  the  Saad  site  was  the  end  user. 

In  testimony  yesterday  before  a  Senate 
Armed  Services  subcommittee.  W.  Seth 
Carus,  an  expert  on  missile  proliferation  at 
the  Washington  Institute  for  Near  East 
Policy,  referred  to  recent  reports  in  West 
German  and  Austrian  media  that  U.S.  com- 
panies "may  have  supplied  40  percent "  of 
the  equipment  for  the  Saad  16  complex. 

State  Department  officials  confirmed  U.S. 
involvement  in  building  the  complex  but 
said  "it  was  not  clear"  on  what  the  40  per- 
cent estimate  was  based. 

They  said  it  was  legal  for  U.S.  companies 
to  obtain  export  licenses  to  sell  certain 
high-tech  items  abroad  until  restrictions 
were  imposed  by  the  Missile  Technology 
Control  Regime  (MTCR)  signed  by  the 
United  SUtes,  Canada,  Prance,  West  Ger- 
many, Italy,  Japan,  and  Britain  in  April 
1987. 

The  regime  bans  export  of  missiles  or 
their  components  and  any  technology  or 
equipment  related  to  the  production  of  bal- 
listic and  cruise  missiles  capable  of  deliver- 
ing a  payload  of  at  least  500  kilograms  to  a 
distance  of  300  kilometers  or  more. 

"They  (U.S.  firms]  obtained  export  li- 
censes and  nothing  illegal  was  done."  one 
U.S.  official  said. 

However,  congressional  sources  said  that 
in  1985,  two  years  before  it  formally  com- 
mitted the  U.S.  to  the  MTCR,  the  Reagan 
administration  had  begun  adhering  infor- 
mally to  the  regime.  They  questioned 
whether  licenses  should  have  been  issued  in 
the  1985-87  period. 

U.S.  officials  said  while  the  United  States 
had  sought  to  adhere  to  the  MTCR  terms 
since  March  1985.  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment had  no  legal  basis  for  halting  such 
sales  as  those  involved  in  the  Saad  16  com- 
plex until  the  regime  went  into  effect  in 
1987. 

The  officials  said  they  were  unaware  of 
any  U.S.  sales  to  the  Iraqi  complex  since 
AprU  1987. 


Carus  said  that  in  addition  to  MBB,  West 
German  and  Austrian  news  reports  had 
identified  a  German-Austrian  company,  Gil- 
demeister,  as  the  principal  builder  of  the 
Saad  16  complex.  He  said  the  reports  named 
two  U.S.  firms  besides  Hewlett-Packtwd  and 
Wiltron  which  allegedly  provided  equip- 
ment to  it. 

The  two  others  were  Tektronix  Inc.  of 
Beaverton,  Ore.,  a  manufacturer  of  comput- 
er graphics  terminals  and  measuring  instru- 
ments, and  Scientific-Atlanta  Inc.  of  Atlan- 
ta, which  makes  telecommunications  and 
satellite  ground  station  equipment. 

A  spokesman  for  Tektronix  said  yesterday 
the  firm  was  searching  records  for  sales  to 
Iraq  or  the  Gildemeister  firm.  A  person  at 
Scientific-Atlanta  said  offices  were  closed 
for  the  day. 

Cams  testified  that  "a  variety"  of  West 
German  firms  were  involved  in  building  the 
Saad  16  complex,  in  which  Iraq  had  invested 
more  than  $200  million.  He  described  it  as  a 
research  and  development  facility  to  build 
"a  variety  of  different  types  of  missiles,  in- 
cluding both  ballistic  and  cruise  missiles. " 

But  U.S.  officials  said  they  thought  the 
complex  would  also  be  involved  In  the  pro- 
duction of  various  weatKins,  including  mis- 
siles. 

The  West  German  magazine  Stem  said 
Hewlett-Packard  had  provided  computers 
for  more  than  50  laboratories  in  the  com- 
plex. 

[Prom  the  London  Financial  Times,  12  Apr. 

1989] 
Prosecutor  Launches  Inquiry  into  MBB's 

Condor  Missile  Links 

(By  Simon  Henderson  and  David  Goodhart 

in  Bonn) 

The  Munich  city  prosecutor  is  investigat- 
ing reports  that  a  subsidiary  of  the  West 
German  aerospace  concern  Messerschmitt- 
BOlkow-Blohm  (MBB)  broke  export  control 
laws  by  delivering  parts  for  a  DM70m  mis- 
sile system  to  Iraq. 

MBB  would  make  no  comment  on  the  alle- 
gations but  did  confirm  yesterday  that  its 
subsidiary  MBB-Transtechnica  was  being  in- 
vestigated. 

Western  officials  say  that  a  group  of  16 
companies  in  Europe,  known  as  the  Consen 
Group,  is  using  West  German  rocket  design- 
ers and  other  specialists  to  help  Egypt,  Ar- 
gentina and  Iraq  develop  a  l.OOOkm-range 
missile  capable  of  carrying  nuclear  and 
chemical  warheads.  The  companies  are  reg- 
istered in  Monaco.  Switzerland,  Austria, 
West  Germany,  and  Argentina. 

MBB  is  one  of  six  big  European  companies 
named  in  documents  as  being  "most  impor- 
tant in  co-operation  and  as  sub-contractors". 

Western  officials  expressed  concern  at  the 
activities  of  the  Consen  Group,  which  they 
say  is  acting  as  a  "European  missile  manage- 
ment company",  buying  in  expertise  for  the 
missile,  the  Condor  11,  particularly  on  pro- 
pellants  and  guidance  systems,  using  pre- 
dominantly West  German  engineers. 

One  Consen  company,  the  IPAT  Corpora- 
tion of  Zug.  Switzerland,  was  quoted  last 
year  in  US  court  documents  as  sending  more 
than  $lm  to  an  Egyptian-bom  American  cit- 
izen now  awaiting  trial  in  California 
charged  with  conspiring  to  export  missile 
parts  to  Egypt  without  a  license. 

Another  company  in  the  group,  Desintec. 
also  of  Zug,  attempted  to  buy  naissile  nozzles 
from  the  US  in  1984  for  the  Argentine  Air 
Force. 

Western  officials  describe  the  Condor  II 
as  a  two-stage,  solid  fuel  rocket.  They  say 
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thmt  it  was  due  to  be  tested  in  Argentina  in 
October  but  was  delayed  by  technical  prob- 
lems. Development  is  being  conducted  in 
parallel  In  both  Egypt  and  Argentina,  with 
Iraq  funding  part  of  the  Egyptian  pro- 
gramme. Deployment  is  not  expected  until 
1992. 

Washington  and  London  are  leading  a  dip- 
lomatic effort  to  stop  the  development  of 
the  missile.  In  1987  they  agreed  with  other 
Western  European  nations  and  Japan  on  a 
Missile  Technology  Control  Regime  which 
tightened  export  controls  on  sensitive  items. 
The  UK  is  worried  that  the  Condor  II  will 
have  the  range  and  accuracy  to  hit  the  air- 
field on  the  Falklands  from  Argentina.  The 
main  US  concern  is  the  imiMCt  in  the 
Middle  East. 

Israel,  which  has  already  test-fired  its  own 
long-range  missile,  the  Jericho  II.  is  devel- 
oping its  own  anti-missile  missile.  Western 
intelligence  officials  credit  the  Israeli  secret 
aervice,  Mossad.  with  causing  three  explo- 
sions In  Europe  seeking  to  break  up  the 
Consen  operation,  including  one  last  May 
when  the  car  of  Consen's  general  manager 
was  blown  up  on  the  French  Riviera. 

MBB  has  admitted  helping  Argentina  de- 
velop an  earlier  missile.  Condor  I,  but  says  it 
is  not  involved  in  Condor  II.  But  its  subsidi- 
ary tSBB  Transtechnica  is  a  sub-contractor 
to  another  West  German  company,  Gilde- 
meister,  on  a  project  in  Iraq  known  as  Saad 
16.  Last  week  West  German  investigators 
seized  files  from  Gildemeister. 

[From  Mid  East  Markets  (MEM),  Apr.  17, 

1989] 

CoHDOR  II:  A]f  Issue  to  Test  US-Egtpt  Ties 

A  reference  to  a  new  missile  in  MEM  on 
February  6,  1989  set  off  a  whole  series  of  ar- 
ticles elsewhere  and  brought  Into  the  open  a 
simmering  diplomatic  row.  MEM  under- 
stands that  when  President  Mubarak  was  in 
Washington  he  was  asked  about  Egypt's  in- 
tentions concerning  the  missile  which  it  is 
building  with  Argentina's  technical  help 
and  Iraqi  finance.  The  Israeli  Prime  Minis- 
ter. Yitzak  Shamir,  also  asked  the  US  what 
was  going  on,  and  last  week  the  Israeli  For- 
eign Minister.  Moshe  Arens,  asked  the  West 
German  Defence  Minister,  Rupert  Scholz, 
about  the  involvement  of  West  German 
companies. 

Although  still  to  be  flight-tested  the 
Condor  II  missUe  is  state-of-the-art.  It  has 
two  solid-fuel  stages  and  will  fly  a  700kg 
payload  over  1000km.  It  is  likely  to  have  ter- 
minal guidance  to  make  it  accurate  to 
within  100m.  Existing  missiles  in  Arab  arse- 
nals are  antiquated  by  comparison  and 
hardly  accurate  enough  to  hit  even  a  city. 
The  Soviet-supplied  Scud  is  a  version  of  the 
Nazi  V-2  missile  from  World  War  Two.  It 
has  a  single-stage  liquid- fuelled  motor 
which  means  that  the  missile  must  be  ac- 
companied by  tankers  containing  highly 
volatUe  fuel  to  top  up  the  missile. 

The  new  Iraqi  missiles— Al  Hussein  (range 
850km)  and  Al- Abbas  (range  860km)— are 
merely  enhanced  Scuds  with  a  longer  range 
obtained  by  using  less  warhead  and  more 
fuel.  The  Saudi  missiles  obtained  from 
China  are  also  liquid-fuelled  and  probably 
unservicemble  most  of  the  time:  imagine 
storing  and  handling  the  fuming  nitric  acid 
and  industrial  alcohol  fuels  in  desert  tem- 
peratures of  over  40 'C! 

coHsm 

Argentina  and  Egypt  agreed  to  cooperate 
on  Condor  II  in  the  early  1980s,  with  Iraq 
helping  Egypt  under  a  secret  exchange 
agreement  believed  to  be  known  as  Badr 


2000.  All  three  countries  have  been  helped 
by  a  mysterious  collection  of  European  com- 
panies known  as  the  Consen  Group.  One 
Consen  company,  the  Ifat  Corporation,  fi- 
nanced an  attempt  to  buy  missile  technolo- 
gy last  year  in  the  US  for  which  an  Egyp- 
tian-bom US  citizen  is  awaiting  trial.  The 
man.  Abdel  Kader  Helmy,  is  described  by 
his  lawyer  as  being  a  childhood  friend  of 
the  E^ptian  Defence  Minister,  Abdel 
Hallm  Abu  Ghazala,  who  is  also  implicated 
in  the  attempt  to  break  US  export  laws. 

Another  Consen  company,  Desintec,  tried 
to  buy  rocket  nozzles  for  the  Condor  II  from 
a  California  company  in  1984.  They  were  to 
be  sent  to  the  Argentine  air  force.  Plans  for 
the  nozzles  are  shown  here,  including  a 
cross-section  of  the  missile  with  its  internal 
star  shape  to  ensure  best  burning  of  the 
propellant.  (Consen  declined  to  comment  on 
its  involvement  with  Condor  II.)  [Graphs 
not  reproducible.] 

The  Consen  Group  has  used  West 
German  rocket  engineers  and  other  special- 
ists to  help  Egypt  and  Argentina,  and  may 
also  have  helped  Iraq  in  its  Scud  enhance- 
ment programme,  which  tilted  the  balance 
in  the  Gulf  war  when  the  modified  missiles 
started  to  rain  down  on  Tehran  last  year. 

The  Egyptian  missile  production  facilities 
are  being  readied  at  Military  Factory  90  in 
the  Abu  Zabaal  area  outside  Cairo.  This  is 
also  where  reports  claim  that  Egypt  has  a 
chemical  weapons  plant,  and  where  FMeld 
Marshal  Abu  Ghazala  wants  to  build  a  pro- 
duction line  for  the  US  Abrams  tank. 

Iraq's  Scud  modification  plant  is  thought 
to  be  at  the  Sa'ad  16  complex  near  Mosul, 
although  there  is  another  programme,  des- 
ignated Project  395,  which  is  considered 
more  closely  linked  to  the  Condor  II.  There 
have  been  direct  contacts  between  the  Iraqi 
Technical  Corps  for  Special  Projects  (Teco), 
the  organisation  responsible  for  Project  395. 
and  the  Argentine  Institute  of  Aeronautical 
and  Space  Research,  which  co-ordinates 
work  on  the  Condor.  Teco.  which  also  drafts 
experts  into  oilfield  work  and  other  non- 
military  areas,  comes  under  the  direct  au- 
thority of  President  Saddam  Hussein,  al- 
though it  is  run  by  his  son-in-law,  the  Minis- 
ter for  Industry  and  Military  Industrialisa- 
tion, Brig.  Hussein  Kamel  Majid. 

During  recent  weeks  West  German  offi- 
cials have  started  investigating  the  activities 
of  a  subsidiary  of  the  aerospace  giant,  Mes- 
serschmitt-Bolkow-Blohm  (MBB)  which  is 
involved  with  another  West  German  compa- 
ny, Gildermeister  F*rojecta,  at  Sa'ad  16  in 
Iraq.  Yet  other  West  German  companies  are 
linked  to  Military  Factory  90  in  Egypt. 

Substance  to  Nuclear  Allegations  Against 
Iraq 

Although  the  US  Government  was  an- 
noyed when  Israeli  officials  leaked  reports 
that  Iraq  was  trying  to  develop  a  nuclear 
wea{>on,  the  denials  of  the  more  knowledge- 
able officials  were  more  qualified  than 
much  of  the  press  noticed. 

The  assertion  of  the  Washington  Post  was 
that  Israeli  officials  thought  that  Iraq  was 
between  two  and  five  years  from  making  an 
atomic  bomb.  The  newspaper  also  claimed 
that  the  device  was  intended  to  put  on  the 
Condor  II  missile  being  developed  in  con- 
junction with  Egypt  and  Argentina  (see  sep- 
arate story). 

The  more  conventional  estimate  for  Iraq 
achieving  membership  of  the  nuclear  club  is 
10  years.  Nuclear  status  might  have  been 
reached  eight  years  ago,  but  the  destruction 
caused  by  an  Israeli  bombing  raid  on  the 
Tuwaitha   nuclear   centre   in    1981    was   so 


total  that  the  possibility  of  using  a  research 
reactor  to  produce  plutonium  had  to  be 
abandoned. 

Present  concern  about  Iraq  is  based  on  in- 
creasing efforts  that  the  country  is  trying  to 
build  a  uranium  enrichment  plant  using  the 
centrifuge  principle.  Highly  enriched  urani- 
um is  an  alternative  weapon  material  to  Plu- 
tonium, but  can  only  be  produced  using  an 
elaborate  and  sophisticated  industrial  plant. 
Western  officials  have  noted  over  the  years 
the  number  of  Iraqi  students  being  sent 
abroad  to  study  the  two  basic  principles  of 
uranium  enrichment  diffusion  and  centri- 
fuges. Recently,  they  say,  it  became  clear 
that  Iraq  had  opted  for  the  centrifuge  route 
in  which  uranium,  in  a  gaseous  form,  is 
pumped  through  hundreds  of  linked  high- 
speed centrifuges. 

USA  officials  confirm  that  $400,000  worth 
of  vacuum  pumps  destined  for  Iraq,  and  sus- 
pected to  be  destined  for  a  nuclear  plant, 
were  recently  stopped  from  being  shipped. 
What  had  caught  the  attention  of  US 
agents  was  that  the  pumps  in  question  were 
designed  for  use  with  vegetable  oil  but  were 
being  ordered  by  the  State  Company  for  Oil 
F>rojects,  Iraq's  main  oil  equipment  pur- 
chase body.  When  asked  to  explain  the 
order  by  the  US,  Iraqi  officials  were  not 
able  to  give  an  adequate  answer. 

There  are  very  few  centrifuge  plants  in 
the  world,  and  most  produce  low  enriched 
uranium  for  power  stations.  The  only  one  in 
the  developing  world  is  in  Pakistan  which, 
despite  denials,  has  been  producing  enough 
highly  enriched  uranium  to  make  between 
four  and  six  bombs  a  year  for  the  last  two 
years.  The  Pakistan  plant  uses  techniques 
similar  to  those  developed  by  the  Urenco 
consortium  of  the  UK,  the  Netherlands  and 
West  Germany  to  produce  uranium  for 
their  power  stations. 

Pakistan  took  10  years  to  build  and  start 
operating  its  plant,  overcoming  foreign 
ex[K)rt  controls  and  technical  difficulties, 
hence  the  time  frame  for  Iraq.  The  differ- 
ence, western  officials  say,  is  that  Iraq  is 
putting  considerably  more  money  and  effort 
into  its  buying  programme.  Maybe  the  Is- 
raelis were  right  after  all. 

Saudi  Concern  Over  Chemical  Claim 
The  Si^udi  Government  is  showing  its 
usual  sensitivity:  this  time  on  the  delicate 
subject  of  chemical  weapons.  A  fairly  innoc- 
uous reference  in  a  long  series  on  the  sub- 
ject in  the  Chicago  Tribune  elicited  from 
Saudi  officials  a  denial  that  was  consider- 
ably longer  than  the  original  claim. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  on  April  4  listed  25 
countries  it  said  were  known  or  suspected  by 
US  intelligence  officials  to  possess  or  be  de- 
veloping chemical  weapons.  The  Middle 
East  countries  included  were  Israel,  Egypt, 
Libya,  Syria,  Iran  and  Iraq.  The  Tribune 
then  added:  "Suspected  of  being  in  the  next 
echelon  of  those  who  have  an  interest  in  a 
possible  access  to  resources  needed  to  build 
chemical  weapons  are  Saudi  Arabia,  Paki- 
stan, India,  Thailand,  Brazil,  Argentina, 
Chile  and  Peru,  according  to  these  sources." 
This  was  the  sole  reference  to  Saudi 
Arabia  in  a  cluster  of  articles  and  back- 
ground pieces  on  chemical  warfare  pub- 
lished by  the  Tribune  and  totalling  more 
than  10.000  words.  But  it  was  enough  to 
prompt  a  statement  from  the  official  Saudi 
Press  Agency  that  the  kingdom  had  issued  a 
categorical  denial  of  the  report's  allegation 
that  it  was  a  country  with  the  potential  to 
produce  chemical  weapons. 
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"A  responsible  Saudi  source  told  the  Saudi 
I*ress  Agency  here  today  that  what  had 
been  published  by  the  Chicago  Tribune  is 
merely  baseless  and  fabricated."  the  agency 
said  In  a  report  issued  on  April  6.  The  king- 
dom had  declared,  and  again  reiterated,  its 
opposition  to  the  production  of  chemical 
weapons.  The  agency's  report  then  drew  at- 
tention to  the  kingdom's  recent  ratification 
of  the  Nuclear  Non-Prollferation  Treaty. 

This  was  the  important  point,  because  the 
denial  was  as  much  aimed  at  scotching  re- 
ports in  the  US  press  that  Riyadh  had 
agreed  to  help  Iraq  underwrite  the  financial 
costs  of  refurbishing  its  Osirak  nuclear  fa- 
cilities at  Tuwaitha  outside  Baghdad- 
bombed  by  Israel  in  1981— as  at  replying  to 
vague  assertions  that  the  kingdom  possessed 
some  potential  for  chemical  weapons  manu- 
facture. 

The  episode  is  also  instructive  because  it 
underscores  the  strong  sensitivity  of  the 
Saudis  on  the  delicate  issue  of  unorthodox 
weapons  of  any  kind.  -Having  received  their 
medium-range  East  Wind  missiles  from 
China,  the  Saudis  are  taking  pains  to  make 
it  clear  to  the  US  that  there  is  no  question 
of  them  being  equipped  with  anything  other 
than  conventionaJ  warheads. 

T7NDERSTANDING  WITH  ISRAEL 

For  more  than  a  year  the  US  has  been  en- 
gaged in  discreet  but  parallel  talks  with  the 
Saudis  and  the  Israelis  aimed  at  preventing 
either  a  pre-emptive  strike— presumably  by 
Israel— or  any  wedding  of  chemical  weapon- 
ry to  existing  missiles— presumably  with 
regard  to  the  Saudis.  (Western  intelligence 
officials  say  that  the  Chinese  missiles  deliv- 
ered to  the  kingdom  have  had  their  range 
reduced  to  between  1200-1400  km.  In  Chi- 
nese service  the  missile  carried  a  nuclear 
warhead:  indeed  it  was  the  missile  used  to 
test  China's  fourth  nuclear  bomb,  the 
design  of  which  was  subsequently  passed  on 
to  the  Pakistanis,  the  officials  say.) 

For  the  Saudis,  much  is  at  stake.  The 
kingdom  is  currently  seeking  assurances 
from  the  Bush  Administration  that  the  US 
will  agree  to  a  major  sale  of  some  315  Gen- 
eral Dynamics  Land  Systems  Division  Ml- 
Al  main  battle  tanks,  together  with  be- 
tween 50  and  100  replacement  aircraft  for 
its  aging  fleet  of  110  F-5  reconnaissance  air- 
craft and  interceptors.  The  Saudis  are  also 
seeking  to  secure  the  tracked  Multiple 
Launch  Rocket  systems  (MLRS)  battlefield 
rocket  and  2,000  of  the  Mark-84  aerial 
bombs.  US  companies  concerned  with  the 
potential  sales  are  engaged  in  a  major  cam- 
paign to  inform  Congress  of  the  importance 
of  these  arms  deals.  They  are  basing  their 
case  not  so  much  on  Saudi  Arabia's  defence 
needs,  but  on  the  economic  costs  to  the  US 
if  these  deals,  which  are  potentially  worth 
several  billion  dollars,  fail  to  go  through. 

ADMINISTRATION'S  VIEW 

The  Bush  Administration— and  in  particu- 
lar the  new  Director  of  Policy  Planning  at 
the  State  Department,  Dennis  Ross— re- 
mains particularly  concerned  about  the 
growing  political  acceptability  of  chemical 
weapons  in  the  Middle  East  following  Iraq's 
successful  use  of  chemical  weapons  in  both 
its  campaigns  against  Iran  and  In  its  repres- 
sion of  Iraqi  Kurds.  The  Saudis  therefore 
need  to  counter  this  Impression  if  they  are 
to  secure  the  weapons  systems  they  favour. 

US  defence  industry  officials  have  told 
MEM  that  the  Saudis  are  again  looking  to 
the  US  for  military  aircraft,  because  It  is 
complicated  enough  having  to  introduce  one 
totally  unfamiliar  aircraft  into  their  Inven- 
tory—the British  Aerospace  Tornado— and 


they  would  feel  comfortable  if  the  replace- 
ment for  their  P-5s  were  to  come  from  the 
US. 

Ideally,  they  would  like  a  further  50 
McDonnell  Douglas  F-15  interceptors, 
which  could  then  be  incorporated  Into  the 
Saudi  arsenal  with  relative  ease  as  the 
Royal  Saudi  Air  Force  already  possesses  60 
F-15S.  Failing  that,  they  would  choose  to  re- 
place their  110  P-5s  on  a  one-for-one  basis 
with  General  Dynamics  F-16s  or  McDonnell 
Douglas  F/A-lSs. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  23.  1989) 

Those  Chinese  Missiles 

(By  William  Safire) 

Washington.- If  you  keep  tugging  on  a 

loose  thread,  the  Hong  Kong  tailors  warn. 

your  whole  suit  could  fall  apart. 

Here's  a  loose  thread:  In  Chicago,  consul- 
ar representatives  of  the  People's  Republic 
of  China  are  now  forbidden  to  travel  in 
their  consular  cars  outside  the  environs  of 
Cool  County.  Public  transportation,  yes:  pri- 
vate cars,  no. 

Tug  gently  on  that  stray  fact.  Why  can't 
these  Chinese  diplomats  travel  in  their  own 
vehicles  to  catch  whatever  is  playing  in 
Peoria?  What  are  we  afraid  they  may  see? 

Nothing.  It's  part  of  a  proper  tit-for-tat 
policy,  begun  last  Oct.  24,  reciprocating  for 
a  seemingly  weird  policy  of  the  Chinese 
Government.  For  some  reason.  American 
diplomats  in  Shenyang,  a  large  city  between 
Beijing  and  the  border  of  North  Korea,  are 
forbidden  to  drive  unaccompanied  to  see 
what's  happening  along  the  border. 

Tug  again.  What  might  our  officials  in 
China  want  to  eyeball,  and  perhaps  photo- 
graph or  ask  questions  about,  along  that 
road  that  has  the  Chinese  so  sensitive?  We 
know  from  our  satellites  that  no  top-secret 
military  or  research  installation  is  hidden 
there. 

The  road  we  cannot  travel  unaccompanied 
runs  from  Beijing  alongside  the  railroad 
line  to  Dandong.  on  the  Yalu  River.  That  is 
where  the  train  crosses  into  North  Korea, 
delivering  mlsslle-length  boxes  first  fo  Sln- 
uiju  and  later  to  the  port  of  Nampo. 

Keep  tugging.  These  are  the  ports  from 
which  North  Korea  exports  missiles  and 
missile-support  electronics  to  Iran,  Libya 
and  Syria.  Some  American  officials,  whose 
suspicions  are  pooh-poohed  in  our  State  De- 
partment, believe  that  these  IRBM's  are 
built  in  China,  sent  by  rail  to  North  Korea 
and  transshipped  to  the  Middle  East  terror- 
ist nations. 

A  company  of  great  Interest  to  Interna- 
tional missile-watchers  is  Poly-technology, 
which  Is  affiliated  with  CItic,  the  Chinese 
trading-banking-industrial  development 

combine.  Polytech  is  said  to  be  staffed  by 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  China's  leading 
political  families,  whose  prestigious  rice 
bowls  will  be  hard  to  break. 

The  P.R.C.  officially  denies  selling  Silk- 
worm missiles  to  Iran,  or  any  missiles  to 
Libya,  Iraq  or  Syria  that  might  be  used  to 
deliver  locally  produced  poison-gas  war- 
heads. The  Chinese  do  not  deny— indeed, 
proudly  assert— a  deal  made  last  year  to 
supply  Saudi  Arabia  with  Its  CSS-2  East 
Wind  missiles,  with  a  range  up  to  2,000 
miles. 

That  Chinese-Saudi  missile  deal  stunned 
Washington,  which  mistakenly  thought 
that  neither  Beijing  nor  Riyadh  would  alter 
the  balance  of  power  in  the  Middle  East 
without  at  least  checking  with  the  U.S. 

Frank  Carluccl,  then  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, was  dispatched  to  the  Chinese  capital 
last  September  to  seek  assurances  that  no 


missilery   would  be  sold  to  the  Terrorist 
Club. 

Now  here  Is  where  at  least  some  of  the 
suit  faUs  apart.  Secretary  Carlucci.  operat- 
ing without  Presidential  supervision  or  sen- 
atorial oversight,  may  have  thought  he  had 
assurances  from  the  Chinese  to  stop  the 
dangerous  spread  of  missiles,  in  return  for 
secret  promises  to  more  U.S.  technical  aid. 
He  passed  the  word  around  pre-election 
Washington:  Not  to  worry. 

But  the  Chinese  are  proud  to  compete 
with  superpowers  on  rocketry,  and  are  the 
subtlest  negotiators.  They  may  be  keeping 
their  word,  if  such  was  given,  not  to  export 
missiles  to  the  Middle  East— but  that  would 
not  include  weaponry  to  North  Korea, 
which  may  be  falsely  promising  not  to 
transship  from  Nampo.  Equally  important, 
the  Chinese  leadership  may  believe  it  is  free 
to  sell  the  equipment  and  knowhow  to  any 
nation  seelung  to  make  missile  systems  on 
its  own  soU. 

The  embarrassing  question  President 
Bush  win  hate  to  ask.  when  he  visits  China 
this  weekend.  Is  this:  Is  a  Chinese  company 
on  the  verge  of  a  deal  to  supply  Colonel  Qa- 
dhaf  i,  or  anyone,  with  the  technical  package 
needed  not  only  to  produce  but  to  launch 
and  guide  missiles? 

Mr.  Bush  should  not  put  his  personal  In- 
clination to  be  a  polite  visitor  above  Ameri- 
ca's national  interest.  He  can  hope,  with  del- 
icacy but  with  firmness,  that  Chinese  mis- 
sile support  systems— using  such  hot  stuff 
as  cable  digital  communications,  pulse  width 
modulation  or  microcomputer  technology — 
are  not  for  sale  to  dictators  endangering 
world  peace. 

Deng  Xiaoping  will  catch  his  drift:  with- 
out a  credible  and  reportable  wreement  to 
restrict  missile  delivery  systems,  China  can 
expect  no  further  U.S.  technological  coop- 
eration. 

With  that  understood,  the  two  leaders  can 
clink  glasses,  reminisce,  pose  in  front  of  the 
Great  Wall  and  otherwise  pre-empt  the  visit 
of  Mr.  Gorbachev. 

U.S.  Prods  IAEA  Aaotrr  Safegdards  for 
North  Korean  Ndclear  Plants 

(By  Ann  MacLachlan) 
The  U.S.  complained  to  the  February 
meeting  of  the  IAEA  Board  of  Governors 
about  North  Korea's  delay  in  submitting  its 
nuclear  facilities  to  agency  safeguards.  The 
Peoples  Democratic  Republic  of  Korea 
(PDRK)  signed  and  ratified  the  Nuclear 
Nonprollferatlon  Treaty  (NPT)  several 
years  ago  In  anticipation  of  a  nuclear  plant 
deal  with  the  USSR  (Nucleonics  Week.  2 
Jan.  '86,  7)  However  since  that  action,  the 
Asian  nation  has  neither  consummated  the 
purchase  of  Soviet  PWRs  nor  concluded  the 
required  safeguards  agreements  with  the 
IAEA. 

The  U.S.  and  even  more  so  the  Republic 
of  Korea  which  Is  still  technically  at  war 
with  the  PDRK,  are  doubly  concerned  be- 
cause satellite  photographs  have  shown 
that  North  Korea  is  operating  a  magnox  re- 
actor. North  Korea,  which  does  not  main- 
tain diplomatic  relations  with  the  U.S.,  is 
also  believed  to  be  building  a  reprocessing 
plant  near  the  magnox  reactor. 

A  senior  IAEA  official  said  that  foUowlng 
the  U.S.  complaint,  the  North  Koreans  were 
"reminded"  of  their  obligation  under  the 
NPT  to  conclude  a  general  safeguards  agree- 
ment and  facility  attachments  covering  any 
nuclear  installations  containing  material 
that  comes  under  *  '  *  safeguards.  The  U.S., 
said  a  well-informed  source,  has  said  It  will 
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take  its  real  complaint  about  the  two  clan- 
destine faculties  formally  to  the  IAEA 
board,  satellite  photos  included.  If  the 
North  Koreans  continue  to  foot-drag  in  con- 
cluding the  safeguard  agreement. 

The  satellite  photos  show,  the  source  said, 
that  Pyongyang  has  set  up  a  virtual  replica 
of  the  60-MW  Calder  Hall  magnox  reactor, 
Britain's  first,  which  started  up  in  1956.  The 
North  Koreans,  he  said,  appear  to  have 
built  a  reactor  themselves  based  on  the  de- 
classified design  of  Calder  Hall.  They  also 
may  have  purified  indigenously  the  graph- 
ite used  as  moderator  block,  but  the  urani- 
um is  assumed  to  be  imported,  the  source 
said.  The  reactor  started  operating  a  year 
and  a  half  ago,  he  said. 

The  reprocessing  plant  is  observed  to  be 
under  construction  across  a  river  in  central 
North  Korea. 

Not  surprisingly,  the  facilities  have  caused 
consternation  across  the  border  in  South 
Korea,  which  tried  to  buy  a  reprocessing 
plant  10  years  ago  from  France  but  was  sty- 
mied by  stiffening  of  French  nonprollfera- 
tion  policy. 

The  Calder  Hall  reactor  is  still  operating 
at  British  Nuclear  Fuel's  Wlndscale  works, 
producing  electricity  and  materials  for  the 
U.K.  nuclear  defense  program.* 
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STEEL  USERS  FOR  VRAs 

•  Mr.  ROCKEFELLER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  has  been  a  lot  of  discussion 
in  the  press  and  elsewhere  lately 
about  the  steel  Voluntary  Restraint 
Agreement  Program.  Extension  of  the 
program  has  been  opposed  by  some 
steel  consumers.  Their  complaints 
about  the  program  have  gotten  consid- 
erable attention.  What's  not  been  re- 
ported is  the  growing  numbers  of  steel 
users  who  support  the  VRA's.  They  re- 
alize a  strong,  healthy,  competitive 
steel  industry  is  good  for  steel  users, 
the  steel  industry  and  for  America. 

To  cite  one  major  example,  recently 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Ship- 
builders Council  of  America  unani- 
mously adopted  a  resolution  to  sup- 
port the  extension  of  VRA's  for  steel. 
I  ask  that  a  copy  of  the  resolution  be 
printed  in  the  Record  as  well  as  a  list 
of  members  of  the  council. 

The  Shipbuilders  Council  of  Amer- 
ica is  the  national  trade  association 
representing  94  percent  of  America's 
shipbuilders  and  ship  repairers  as  well 
as  manufacturers  of  marine  equip- 
ment. These  segments  of  the  maritime 
industry  are  significant  users  of  steel 
plate  and  structurals.  As  almost  all  of 
this  steel  is  produced  domestically,  a 
healthy  American  steel  industry  is  im- 
portant to  our  shipbuiliding  and  ship 
repair  businesses. 

Under  the  steel  VRA  Program,  the 
American  steel  industry  has  made  ex- 
ceUent  progress  toward  its  goal  of  re- 
taining its  competitiveness.  Costs  have 
been  lowered  sharply,  labor  productiv- 
ity has  been  increased  dramatically 
and  production  quality  has  been  im- 
proved greatly.  Despite  this  progress, 
much  more  remains  to  be  done.  Sub- 
stantial new  investment  and  modern- 
ization, on  a  sustained  basis— approxi- 
mately $2  to  $3  billion  per  year— is 


needed  if  the  steel  industry  is  to  main- 
tain its  competitiveness  with  leading 
foreign  producers.  After  sustaining 
losses  in  excess  of  $12  billion  between 
1982  and  1986,  the  industry's  financial 
gains  of  the  past  18  months  are  not 
adequate  to  complete  its  comeback.  In 
a  world  in  which  steel  trade  is  domi- 
nated by  foreign  government  interven- 
tion, failure  to  extend  the  VRA  mech- 
anism of  dealing  with  unfairly  traded 
steel  imports  will  abort  the  industry's 
restructuring. 

The  Shipbuilder's  Council  is  only 
the  latest  in  an  expanding  list  of  steel- 
using  manufacturers  who  support  an 
extension  of  the  VRA  Program.  Lee 
lacocca,  in  a  letter  to  U.S.  Trade  Rep- 
resentative Carla  Hills  urging  that  the 
VRA's  be  extended,  praised  the 
"American  steel  industry  for  its  efforts 
to  revive  a  devastated  industry,  one 
without  which  we  (the  Chrysler  Cor- 
poration) would  have  great  difficulty 
surviving  ourselves".  Maytag  Corp., 
another  large  steel  consumer,  has 
stated  that  "the  VRA  Program  has 
had  minimal  impact  on  prices  and  has 
not  resulted  in  difficulties  in  obtaining 
steel  •  •  •  "  Over  375  companies  that 
are  steel  users  echo  those  sentiments. 
These  companies  constitute  a  signifi- 
cant majority  of  American  steel  users. 

These  steel  consumers  have  formed 
a  coalition  called  Coalition  for  a  Com- 
petitive America/Steel  Users  for 
VRA's.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  introduc- 
ing the  leaders  of  this  group  last  week 
at  a  press  conference  here  in  the  Cap- 
itol. With  me  were  representatives  of 
Chrysler,  Milton  Can  Co.,  Valmont  In- 
dustries, Crown  Cork  and  Seal, 
Thompson  Steel,  Corey  Steel,  Jem- 
berg  Corp.,  and  UNR-Leavitt. 

The  list  of  members  illustrates  the 
breadth  and  depth  of  this  coalition. 
Companies  all  over  the  country  have 
joined.  In  the  discussion  of  the  future 
of  U.S.  steel  trade  policy,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  remember  that  the  needs  of  all 
steel  consumers  must  be  considered. 

The  material  follows: 

Shipbuilders  Council  of  America 
Resolution 

Whereas,  the  steel  industry  of  the  United 
States  has  been  victimized  by  unfair  inter- 
national competition: 

Whereas,  that  competition  was  driven  by 
foreign  government  sut>sidy  practices  that 
distorted  the  international  market: 

Whereas,  the  United  States  Government, 
in  order  to  combat  those  practices,  estab- 
lished a  Voluntary  Restraint  Arrangements 
on  steel  imports,  allowing  the  steel  industry 
to  modernize  its  plant,  retrain  its  work  force 
and  institute  new  management  systems: 

Whereas,  the  process  of  modernization 
has  allowed  the  steel  industry  to  improve  its 
competitive  position  in  the  world  market: 

Whereas,  the  existence  of  state-supported 
aid  has  not  been  eradicated  and  the  process 
of  modernization  has  not  been  completed: 
Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Shipbuilding  Council 
of  America  supports  the  extension  of  the 
steel  industry's  Voluntary  Restraint  Ar- 
rangements unless,  and  until,  international 


aid  and  support  programs  are  terminated  al- 
lowing for  the  unfettered  functioning  of  a 
free  and  open  international  steel  market. 

Coalition  for  a  Competitive  America/ 
Steel  Users  por  VRA's 

REGULAR  MEMBERS 

ADDSCO  Industries,  Inc.,  Mobile,  AL. 

The  American  Ship  Building  Co.,  Tampa, 
PL. 

Avondale  Industries,  Inc.,  New  Orleans, 
LA. 

Bath  Iron  Works  Corp..  Bath,  ME. 

Bethlehem  Steel  Corp..  Marine  Construc- 
tion Group,  Bethlehem,  PA:  Beaumont,  TX; 
Sparrows  Point,  MD. 

Capital  Marine  Corp.,  Chester,  PA. 

Continental  Maritime  Industries,  Inc.,  San 
FYancisco,  CA. 

General  Dynamics  Corp.,  Pierre  Laclede 
Center,  St.  Louis,  MO.  Electric  Boat  Divi- 
sion, Groton,  CT,  and  Quonset  Point,  RI. 

General  Ship  Corp.,  East  Boston,  MA. 

Ingalls  Shipbuilding,  Inc.,  Pascagoula, 
MS. 

Intermarine  U.S.A.,  Savannah,  GA. 

Jacksonville  Shipyards,  Inc.,  Jacksonville, 
FL. 

The  Jonathan  Corp.,  Norfolk,  VA. 

Marine  Hydraulics  International,  Inc., 
Norfolk,  VA. 

Marinette  Marine  Corp.,  Marinette,  WI. 

McDermott  Corp.,  New  Orleans,  LA. 

Metro  Machine  Corp.,  Norfolk,  VA. 

National  Steel  &  Shipbuilding  Co.,  San 
Diego,  CA. 

Newport  News  Shipbuilding,  Newport 
News.  VA. 

Norfolk  Shipbuilding  &  Drydock  Corp.. 
Norfolk,  Va. 

Northwest  Marine  Iron  Works.  Portland, 
OR. 

Peterson  Builders,  Inc.,  Sturgeon  Bay,  WI. 

Robert  E.  Derecktor  of  Rhode  Island,  Inc., 
Middletown,  RI. 

Southwest  Marine,  Inc.,  San  Diego,  CA.: 
San  Francisco.  CA.:  San  Pedro,  CA. 

Textron  Marine  Systems.  New  Orleans, 
LA. 

Todd  Shipyards,  Corp.,  Seattle,  WA.:  Gal- 
veston, TX.;  Los  Angeles,  CA. 

ALLIED  INDUSTRIES  MEMBERS 

Alcoa/Tre,  Santa  Ana,  CA. 

Bird-Johnson  Co.,  Walpole,  MA. 

Centrico,  Inc.,  North vaJe,  NJ. 

Colt  Industries,  Inc.,  Washington,  DC. 

Combustion  Engineering,  Inc.,  Windsor, 
CT. 

Dresser  Pump  Division,  Dresser  Indus- 
tries, Inc..  Harrison.  NJ. 

Eaton  Corp..  Cutler-Hammer  Products, 
Baltimore,  MD. 

General  Electric  Co..  Washington.  DC. 

Hopeman  Brothers.  Inc..  Waynesboro.  VA. 

IMO  Delaval.  Inc..  Lawrenceville,  NJ. 

Jamestown  Metal  Marine  Sales,  Inc.,  Boca 
Raton,  FL. 

Jered  Brown  Brothers,  Inc.,  Troy,  MI. 

Lake  Shore.  Inc.,  Iron  Mountain.  MI. 

Raytheon  Service  Co.,  Arlington,  VA. 

Sperry  Marine,  Inc.,  Charlottesville,  VA. 

SPD  Technologies,  Philadelphia.  PA. 

Westinghouse  Electric  Corp.,  Simnyvale, 
CA. 

York  International  Corp.,  York,  PA. 

APnUATX  MEMBERS 

The  Bingham  Group,  Arlington,  VA. 
Colton  <fe  Co..  Washington,  DC. 
PacOrd,  Inc.,  National  City,  CA. 
Peterson  &  Co.,  New  York,  NY. 
Poten  &  Partners,  Inc.,  New  York,  NY. 
Seacoast  Electric  Supply  Corp.,  Rye,  NY. 
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NAVAL  ARCHITECT  MEMBERS 

JJH  Inc.,  Cherry  Hill,  NJ. 
John  J.  McMullen  Associates,  Inc., 
York,  NY. 
M.  Rosenblatt  &  Son,  Inc.,  New  York,  NY. 

ASSOCIATION  MEBIBERS 

New  York  and  New  Jersey  Dry  Dock  Asso- 
ciation. Brooklyn,  NY. 

South  Tidewater  Association  of  Ship  Re- 
pairers, Inc.,  Chesapeake.  Va.« 


FACILITATING  ALUMNI 
INVOLVEMENT  IN  SCHOOLS 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  recent- 
ly, I  read  an  article  by  Marciene  S. 
Mattleman  in  Education  Week,  about 
getting  alumni  of  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  involved  in  those 
schools. 

We  work  on  alumni  in  higher  educa- 
tion, but  we  have  not  done  the  same  in 
elementary  and  secondary  education. 

It  is  an  unusual  concept  that  ought 
to  be  spread.  Miss  Mattleman  is  a 
senior  professor  of  education  at 
Temple  University  and  executive  di- 
rector of  Philadelphia  Futures. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress 
to  read  the  article,  which  appreared  in 
Education  Week. 

I  ask  that  the  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 
The  article  follows: 
[Prom  Education  Week,  Mar.  1,  19891 
Facilitating  Alumni  Involvement  in 
Schools 
(By  Marciene  S.  Mattleman) 
Major  reports  in  this  decade  have  made  it 
eminently  clear  that  the  current  generation 
of  young  people  in  this  country  differs  sub- 
stantially   from    previous    generations.    A 
much  greater  proportion  of  today's  young 
face    serious    socioeconomic    barriers    that 
may  hamper  their  successful  completion  of 
school. 

Overcoming  these  barriers  has  rightfully 
been  seen  as  a  task  not  simply  for  educators 
but  for  the  entire  community.  And  in  that 
spirit,  philanthropic  groups  and  individuals, 
such  as  the  New  York  City  industrialist 
Eugene  M.  Lang,  have  created  incentive  pro- 
grams that  help  some  of  these  so-called  "at 
risk"  young  achieve  their  dreams  of  mean- 
ingful work  and  a  good  education. 

In  Philadelphia,  a  new  program  along 
these  lines  hopes  to  broaden  the  base  of 
public  involvement  while  increasing  the 
number  of  students  helped.  It  is  called 
"Philadelphia  Futures."  and  it  seeks  to  tap 
a  source  of  support  that  has  long  been  a 
staple  of  the  higher-education  community 
school  pride  and  nostalgia. 

The  central  strategy  of  Philadelphia  Fu- 
tures, which  operates  as  an  independent, 
nonprofit  clearinghouse,  is  to  assist  alumni 
of  the  city's  schools— public  and  parochial— 
in  providing  support  for  students  currently 
attending  their  alma  maters.  It  also  enlists 
the  aid  of  other  segments  of  the  communi- 
ty, including  corporate,  religious,  cultural, 
and  governmental  groups. 

Other  programs  aimed  at  motivating  stu- 
dents to  stay  in  school,  such  as  Mr.  Lang's 
"I  Have  a  Dream"  Foundation,  now  operat- 
ing in  24  cities,  yield  great  and  praiseworthy 
benefits  for  the  students  they  serve.  But.  as 
critics  have  noted,  the  generous  spirit 
behind  them  often  operates  like  a  lottery, 
dispensing  good  fortune  unequally  among 


classes  within   a  selected   school   or  even 
among  siblings. 

Philadelphia's  program  recognizes  that,  to 
reach  the  vast  majority  of  those  in  need, 
intervention  must  be  broader.  It  must  go 
beyond  the  mere  provision  of  fiscal  re- 
sources, finding  creative  ways  to  channel 
the  energies  and  concerns  of  average  citi- 
zens. 

Philadelphia  Futures  is  working  to  open 
up  more  options  for  the  city's  young  by, 
first,  connecting  them  to  resources  already 
available  and  then,  creating  new  sources  of 
support  from  people  who  may  never  before 
have  been  asked  to  lend  a  helping  hand:  the 
schools'  alumni. 

Though  higher  education  has  traditional- 
ly depended  on  alimmi  involvement,  such 
support  has  not  been  widely  sought  below 
the  college  level.  The  psychological  basis  for 
this  kind  of  appeal  is  the  premise— corrobo- 
rated by  sociologists— that  as  our  society  be- 
comes more  mobile,  we  seek  our  roots;  we 
grow  more  nostalgic.  Programs  like  Phila- 
delphia Futures  can  turn  that  nostalgia  into 
positive  action. 

The  project's  method  is  information  and 
referral.  Using  media  outreach  and  promo- 
tion, it  facilitates  access  for  those  who  wish 
to  volunteer  as  tutors,  mentors,  or  role 
models,  or  who  want  to  create  Incentives 
such  as  prizes  and  scholarshipw  encouraging 
students  to  remain  in  school.  Through  a 
control  telephone  number,  the  program 
links  those  willing  to  intervene  with  those 
in  need. 

An  advisory  group  of  state  and  local  lead- 
ers—including Mayor  W.  Wilson  Goode, 
Pennsylvania's  secretary  of  education, 
Thomas  Gilhood.  and  the  superintendents 
of  Philadelphia's  public  and  parochial 
schools— has  provided  the  vlsability  needed 
to  raise  funding  for  start-up  operations. 

Since  the  project  was  officially  launched 
in  January,  several  promising  initiatives 
have  taken  shape.  They  suggest  the  range 
of  support  activities  such  programs  can  pro- 
vide: 

Twenty  mentors  and  tutors  have  been 
placed  with  schools  and  conmiunity-based 
organizations.  These  volunteers  range  from 
a  newspaper  repwrter  to  a  corporate  lawyer. 
The  program  also  is  providing  role  models 
through  career  days  in  schools. 

In  each  of  these  activities,  Philadelphia 
Futures  is  fulfilling  its  role  as  a  broker  in 
servicing  existing  programs. 

Ten  alumni  have  pledged  to  provide  finan- 
cial aid  for  college  to  individual  students 
from  their  high  schools.  Two  committees 
have  been  formed  to  work  with  donors  on 
such  matters  as  the  criteria  for  and  selec- 
tion of  recipients. 

Fifteen  other  graduates  have  established 
small  prizes  in  their  favorite  subjects  and 
grade  levels.  These  awards— which  may  take 
the  form  of  cash,  subscriptions  to  maga- 
zines, or  cultural-center  memberships— are  a 
way  of  recognizing  current  students  for  out- 
standing achievement  or  effort. 

In  response  to  queries  about  the  cost  of 
such  involvement,  the  staff  suggests  that 
$250  in  the  bank  will  assure  a  $25  prize  for  a 
number  of  years. 

A  scholarship  directory  developed  by  the 
program  was  published  by  the  Philadelphia 
Daily  News  in  February.  Two  local  business- 
es have  paid  for  40,000  copies— to  be  distrib- 
uted to  high-school  juniors  and  seniors 
throughout  the  city,  as  well  as  to  communi- 
ty-based organizations  and  churches. 

The  purpose  of  this  project  is  not  only  to 
encourage  other  donors,  but  to  ensure  that 
existing  scholarships  are  used.  Millions  of 


dollars   in    private   college-aid   money   are 
overlooked  nationally  each  year. 

Another  newspaper  publication,  a  compre- 
hensive directory  of  local  incentive  pro- 
grams, is  in  preparation.  No  such  compila- 
tion currently  exists. 

The  guide  will  include  listings  of  summer 
activities,  stipends,  contests,  and  other  pro- 
grams that  have  become  part  of  the  public 
agenda  of  corporations,  libraries,  civic  orga- 
nizations, and  private  schools.  This  effort  is 
intended  both  to  improve  accessibility  to 
these  opportunities  and  promote  them  as 
exemplars. 

Several  area  colleges  have  developed  plans 
for  further  involvement  with  high  schools. 
One  university  is  organizing  a  summer  com- 
puter camp;  others  are  planning  orientation 
programs  to  entice  students  into  the  sci- 
ences. 

Through  such  programs,  colleges  can  raise 
the  expectations  of  disadvantaged  students 
while  introducing  them  to  their  own  institu- 
tions in  the  hope  of  later  recruitment. 

A  weekly  hotline  for  college  financial-aid 
information  will  soon  be  giving  parents  and 
other  citizens  a  chance  to  talk  informally 
with  a  college-admissions  financial  counsel- 
or. A  local  bank— PSFS— has  funded  the 
service,  and  college-based  personnel  are 
being  asked  to  volunteer  on  a  rotating  basis. 

And  a  group  of  college-admissions  officers, 
along  with  recently  graduated  Philadelphia 
high-school  alumni,  will  soon  begin  visiting 
local  schools.  Informal  panel  discussions 
will  be  aimed  at  creating  among  students  a 
sense  of  expectation  and  greater  motivation 
to  further  their  schooling. 

None  of  these  initiatives  is  easily  achieved; 
each  takes  networking,  meetings,  agree- 
ments, and  flexibility.  Each  also  requires 
staffing— and  for  a  low-budget  enterprise, 
that  means  office  volunteers  are  needed. 

But  the  alternative  is  to  throw  up  our 
hands  and  label  the  problems  of  today's 
young  people  "someone  else's  business."* 


NATIONAL  DIGESTIVE  DISEASE 
AWARENESS  MONTH 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Judiciary 
Conmiittee  be  discharged  from  further 
consideration  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 170,  a  joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate May  1989  as  'National  Digestive 
Disease  Awareness  Month,"  and  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  joint  resolution  (H.J  Res.  170)  designat- 
ing May  1989  as  "National  Digestive  Disease 
Awareness  Month." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
joint  resolution  was  passed. 
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Mt.  LUGAR.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


MEASURE  PLACED  ON  CALEN- 
DAR—SENATE JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION 135 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  Senators  Pell,  Kasskbaum, 
and  Gore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Senate  Joint  Resolution  135,  a 
Joint  resolution  to  establish  a  National 
Commission  on  Human  Resources  De- 
velopment, introduced  earlier  today, 
be  placed  on  the  calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  STAR  PRINT- 
SENATE  RESOLUTION  119 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senate  Reso- 
lution 119  be  star  printed  to  reflect 
the  following  changes,  which  I  send  to 
the  desk  on  behalf  of  Senator  Wilson. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDERS  FOR  WEDNESDAY 

ORSEK  or  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  majority 
leader,  after  consultation  with  the  mi- 
nority leader,  may  at  any  time  turn  to 
the  consideration  of  either  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  budget.  House  Con- 
gressional Resolution  106,  or  the  sup- 
plemental appropriations  bill  expected 
to  arrive  from  the  House  later  this 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  rOR  RECESS 
If  ORKING  BDSnrESS 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  1  p.m.,  Wednes- 
day, May  17.  and  that  following  the 
time  for  the  two  leaders,  there  be  a 
period  for  morning  business  not  to 
extend  beyond  2  p.m..  with  Senators 
permitted  to  speak  therein  for  up  to  5 
minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  1  P.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
distinguished  acting  Republican  leader 
has  no  further  business  and  if  no  Sen- 
ator is  seeking  recognition,  I  now  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  under  the  previous 
order  until  1  p.m.,  Wednesday,  May  17, 
1989. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  We  have  no  further 
business. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  7:39  p.m.,  recessed  until 
Wednesday,  May  17,  1989.  at  1  p.m. 


NOMINATION 

Executive  nomination  received  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  after  the 
recess  of  the  Senate  on  May  12.  1989, 
under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  January  3,  1989: 

NATIONAL  LABOR  RELATIONS  BOARD 

JERRY  M  HUNTER.  OP  MISSOURI.  TO  BE  GENERAL 
COUNSEL  OF  THE  NATIONAL  LABOR  RELATIONS 
BOARD  FOR  A  TERM  OP  4  YEARS.  VICE  ROSEMARY  M 
COLLYER.  TERM  EXPIRED 


UMI 


PROGRAM 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
Information  of  Senators,  on  tomorrow, 
the  Senate  will  turn  to  the  conference 
report  on  the  minimum  wage  bill,  H.R. 
2.  at  2  p.m.  under  a  time  limitation  of 
2%  hoiu^.  Under  the  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement,  a  vote  on  the  confer- 
ence report  will  occur  not  later  than 
4:30  p.m.  tomorrow. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  May  16,  1989: 

DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

JAMES  PRANKUN  RILU  OP  MARYLAND.  TO  BE  AN 
ASSISTANT  ATTORNEY  GENERAL.  VICE  CHARLES  P 
RULE.  RESIGNED 

E  BART  DANIEL.  OP  SOUTH  CAROUNA.  TO  BE 
UNITED  STATES  ATTORNEY  POR  THE  DISTRICT  OP 
SOUTH  CAROUNA  POR  THE  TERM  OF  4  YEARS.  VICE 
VINTON  DEVANE  UDE.  RESIGNED. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 

ROBERT  P  DAVIS.  OP  VIRGINIA.  TO  BE  SOUCITOR 
POR  THE  DEPARTMENT  OP  LABOR.  VICE  GEORGE  R. 
SALEM.  RESIGNED 

DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

NELL  CARNEY.  OP  VIRGINIA.  TO  BE  COMMISSIONER 
OP  THE  REHABIUTATION  SERVICES  ADMINISTRA 
TION.  VICE  SUSAN  S  SUTER.  RESIGNED 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND  URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT 

JOHN  C  WEICHER  OP  THE  DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA. 
TO  BE  AN  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  OP  HOUSING  AND 
URBAN  DEVELOPMENT  VICE  KENNETH  J  BEIRNE.  RE 
SIGNED 

DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 

JOHN  MICHAEL  PARREN.  OP  CONNECTICUT.  TO  BE 
UNDER  SECRETARY  OP  COMMERCE  POR  INTERNA- 
TIONAL TRADE.  VICE  W  ALLEN  MOORE.  RESIGNED 

IN  THE  AIR  FORCE 

THE  FOLLOWING  CADET.  US.  AIR  FORCE  ACADEMY. 
POR  APPOINTMENT  AS  A  SECOND  UEUTENANT  IN 
THE  REGULAR  AIR  FORCE.  UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS 
OP  SECTIONS  9353(B)  AND  S31.  TITLE  10.  UNITED 
STATES  CODE.  WITH  DATE  OP  RANK  TO  BE  DETER- 
MINED BY  THE  SECRETARY  OP  THE  AIR  FORCE 
ROBERT  J  PRINK.  27»-««-»984 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICERS  POR  PERMA 
NENT  PROMOTION  IN  THE  US  AIR  FORCE.  UNDER 
THE  PROVISIONS  OF  SECTION  628.  TITLE  10.  UNITED 
STATES  CODE.  AS  AMENDED.  WITH  DATES  OP  RANK 
TO  BE  DETERMINED  BY  THE  SECRETARY  OP  THE  AIR 
FORCE- 
CHAPLAIN 

To  be  major 

GREG  W  CARIfON.  M0-5S-<7«9 
ROBERT  E  CRUTHIRD8.  420-C4-1M7 
RICHARD  G.  ELUOTT.  JR..  3S4  S2-M83 
STEPHEN  L  PRICK.  lM-4()-4723 
CHARLES  R.  ROWLAND  III.  414-80-4127 
JOHN  S.  SANDERS.  34S-S4-7897 

THE  FOLLOWING  OFFICER  FOR  APPOINTMENT  IN 
THE  REGULAR  AIR  FORCE  UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS 
OP  SECTION  531.  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE. 
WITH  A  VIEW  TO  DESIGNATION  UNDER  THE  PROVI 
SIONS  OF  SECTION  8M7.  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES 
CODE  TO  PERFORM  THE  DUTIES   INDICATED.  PRO- 


VIDED THAT  IN  NO  CASE  SHALL  THE  FOLLOWING  OF- 
FICER BE  APPOINTED  IN  A  GRADE  HIGHER  THAN 
MAJOR. 

CHAPLAIN 

ROBERT  E.  CRUTHIRDS.  420-84' 1567 

IN  THE  MARINE  CORPS 

THE      FOLLOWING      NAMED      OFFICERS      OP     THE 
MARINE  CORPS  POR  PERMANENT  APPOINTMENT  TO 
THE    GRADE    OP    MAJOR    UNDER   TITLE    10.    UNITED 
STATES  CODE.  SECTION  624 
ACKER.  WILUAM  E.  3728 
ACKERMAN.  RAYMOND  F  ,  3921 
ADAMS.  BENNY  L..  5975 
ADAMS.  JAMES  R..  IBOl 
ALSO.  MICHAEL  C.  9349 
ALDRICH.  JAMES  V..  4785 
ALLEN.  BERNAL  B..  JR..  8588 
ALLEN.  GEORGE  J..  1911 
ALTMAN.  CHARLES  B  .  8842 
AMMERMAN.  LARRY  D..  5983 
AMYX.  TERRY  D  .  7160 
ANAL.  JAMES  G..  0857 
ARBOGAST.  STEVEN  M..  3289 
ASPEN.  KRISTIAN  O..  8405 
ATHENS.  ARTHUR  J  .  8555 
BAILEY.  JOSEPH  A..  4443 
BAILEY.  RONALD  L..  2330 
BAKER.  JAMES  P..  0069 
BAKER.  JOHN  J..  JR..  5359 
BAKER.  ROBERT  G  .  2018 
BANN.  PETER  L..  8025 
BARBER.  DAVID  R  .  0439 
BARILE.  DAVID  J  .  8743 
BARND.  DANIEL  J..  7413 
BARRERA.  JOHN  T..  4328 
BARTON.  LORNA  M..  7961 
BATY.  ROGER  L.  3422 
BEDWORTH.  DAVID.  5143 
BELL.  RUSSELL  H..  0856 
BENNETT.  DREW  A..  2905 
BENNETT.  RONALD  R..  8435 
BENSON.  TIMOTHY  P..  6488 
BERGMAN.  INGRID  E  .  3469 
BERRIER.  MICHAEL  R  .  9191 
BIXLER.  DAVID  B..  2913 
BIZZELL.  BARRY  B  .  7598 
BLEWIS.  ROBERT  J..  0578 
BLUM.  JOHN  A..  7843 
BOLITHO.  KIM  D..  6113 
BOLLES.  ELUOT  P  .  1013 
BOULET.  JAMES  L..  1060 
BOWDEN.  JAMES  C.  6716 
BOYD.  DENNIS.  G..  4025 
BRADY.  ROBERT  M..  9447 
BREAKPIELD.  WAYNE  E  .  3334 
BREAULT.  CHRISTIAN  G..  8139 
BREDEN.  WILUAM  O  .  4488 
BRINKMAN.  JAMES  L.  7711 
BRISTOL.  PATRICK  M..  5057 
BROWN.  ROBERT  L..  JR  .  3847 
BROWN,  WILUAM  N  .  JR  .  6343 
BROWN.  WILUE  J  .  0547 
BRUSH.  DANNY  L..  3015 
BUCHER.  STEPHEN  A  .  4326 
BUMGARDNER.  SHERROD  L..  JR..  6378 
BUNNING.  KENNETH  R..  4827 
BURKE.  DONALD  E  .  JR..  8820 
BURNETT.  ROBERT  M  .  6108 
CALLEROS.  SALVADOR  J  .  3947 
CALLIHAN.  WILUAM  M..  6114 
CARDOZA.  ANTHONY  A  .  9161 
CARTER.  TANDY  P..  141S 
CATUN.  BRIAN  D..  6950 
CAVANAUGH.  THOMAS  E..  0882 
CHRISTBURO.  CHARLES  A  .  JR..  3072 
CHRISTIE.  RICHARD  A..  9135 
CLARK.  CARL  P  .  8989 
CLEVELAND.  WILUAM  R  .  0968 
CUNE.  BOBBY  J  .  4679 
COBURN.  ROBERT  A..  4272 
COMBS.  MICHAEL  U.  4237 
COMER.  DOSIE  O  .  0780 
CONE.  WALTER  A..  0728 
COOKE.  JOSEPH  M..  8015 
CORBETT.  ARTHUR  J..  0716 
CORBETT.  THOMAS  M..  8409 
CORBIN.  FAULT..  1911 
CORCORAN.  MICHAEL  A  .  3457 
CREAMER.  CRAIG  W  .  9128 
CROISETIEHE.  PAUL.  9318 
CRONIN.  ROBERT  B..  0355 
CRONIN.  ROBERT  P..  9129 
CRONIN.  WILUAM  R..  4380 
CROOK.  ALAN  C  .  6536 
CRUSH.  RICHARD  J..  3279 
CUNNINGHAM.  WALTER  D..  W40 
CURRY.  JAMES  V  .  6106 
CUSHING.  DANIEL  E..  3611 
CVRK.  CHARLES  C.  1087 
DALLAS.  GEORGE  M..  5343 
DAMBRA.  CRAIG  W..  8184 
DAMM.  DAVID  C.  8710 

DANCHAK.  RICHARD.  1203 

DANIELS.  EUGENE  T  .  JR..  5982 

DAVIDS.  RAYMOND  M..  1142 

DAVIS.  BILLY  H..  3871 

DAVIS.  CLETIS  R..  9115 

DAVIS.  DLANNE  8..  8311 

DAVIS.  EDWARD  V..  JR..  3920 
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DEMEYERE.  RUBBELL  A..  0583 
DEWEESE.  JEFFREY  L..  3827 
DEWEY.  HENRY  C.  III.  MTO 
OLUZNE8KI,  PAUL  K..  0374 
DODD,  STEPHEN  P..  6033 
t>ODSON.  RONAXX)  Q..  JR..  MI07 
DONIOAN.  HENRY.  J..  III.  S272 
DOUOHERTY.  CHRISTOPHER  E..  5308 
DOYLE,  JOSEPH  O..  32C3 
DRURY.  JOEL  A..  8838 
DUOA.  JOHN  S..  5487 
Otn>EN.  JO  U.  3431 
DULINO.  THOMAS  M..  0214 
DUNKIN.  JOHN  8..  2412 
DUNLAP,  RICHARD  C.  3594 
DUNNUM.  KENNETH  L..  8231 
DUNPHY.  JAMES  D..  3075 
EDELEN.  RUSSELL  M..  4841 

EDWARDS.  DONAU)  P..  7533 

EDWAR060N.  DALE  R..  0528 

EISENMANN.  OARY  A..  0048 

EBTRIN.  JOEL  S..  1588 

FAY.  MATTHEW  E..  8583 

FEBDARY.  WILLIAM  8..  5388 

FIEDER.  EDWIN.  E..  0514 

PINIXY.  DANIEL  M..  8718 

FIROVED.  KENNETH  N..  8513 

FISHER.  MARC  W..  8253 

FLEMINO.  RICHARD  A..  III.  1102 

FLORE8.  RICHARD  A..  3282 

FLORYSHAK.  DANIEL  M..  0323 

FLOYD.  MOSE  L..  0748 

FOLEY.  SYLVESTER  R..  III.  2012 

FONDAW  JEFFREY  E..  1779 

FORAND.  STEPHEN  L..  8149 

POROE.  MARY  L..  3230 

FRANCIS.  DAVID  C.  2105 

FUSCA.  VINCENT  J..  1347 

GABLE.  LAWRENCE  R..  7251 

OAILLARD.  JOHN  D..  5205 

QANDY.  BRUCE  A..  3937 

OARDINER.  KENNETH  P..  3(77 

GARDNER.  ROBERT  J..  1243 

GARRETT.  GEORGE  P..  9178 

OARRETT.  LESLIE  E..  2602 

GAVIN.  JOHN  C.  54422 

GEIOER,  BRADLEY  K..  0738 

OEN8IC.  ANTHONY  W..  2905 

OERARDI.  WILUAM  P..  JR..  8643 

GERENC8ER.  LADISLADS  P..  5943 

GIBESON.  NOEL  D..  9874 

OLEASON.  PHILLIP  B..  7707 

GORDON.  MICHAEL  S..  7836 

GRAFF.  JOSEPH  W..  4719 

ORAGAN.  DAVID  P..  5381 

GRAHAM.  ROBERT  B.  0575 

GREGORY,  MICHAEL  L.  1S51 

GREGORY.  THOMAS  E.  5780 

GRISIER.  DARCY  E.,  II.  3439 

GROTZKY.  CRAIG  U.  9921 

GUDDECK.  WILLIAM  J..  9287 

OUILMAIN.  RODNEY  A..  7389 

OUMBEL,  JOHN  D..  4S7S 

HAAG.  DENNIS  N..  9345 

HABBBSTAD.  GORDON  B..  3481 

HABEL.  JOHN  X..  3028 

HAMIL.  DAVID  C.  8268 

HAMLIN.  WILUAM  A..  1228 

HAMM.  WALTER  B..  9186 

HANIFEN.  TIMOTHY  C.  3096 

HANKS.  THOMAS  L..  9685 

HANSON.  JAMES  A..  9125 

HARDY.  WnUAM  E..  2444 

HARRIS.  THOMAS  R..  2837 

HASLAM.  ANTHONY  M..  3978 

HA8TIN08.  THOMAS  M..  5302 
HAYES.  MARK  L..  7205 
HELLAR.  ROBERT  E.,  0326 
BENDRICKSON.  ALAN  G..  2838 
HENLEY.  JOHN  D..  9328 
HENRY.  DAVID  K.  9854 
HIBBERT.  RICHARD  E.  2122 
HILDEBRAND.  DONAU}  B..  JR..  4251 
HILU  JAMBB  J..  JR..  9555 
Him  RANDOU^  U.  4490 
HOEY.  KEVIN  A..  0287 
HOLDORF.  WILLIAM  E..  8394 
HOIM.  RANDALL  W..  3789 
HOLT.  JOSEPH  P..  6676 
HORNE.  RONALD  O..  6672 
H08TETTER.  MARY  L..  9163 
HOWARD.  TIMOTHY  B..  4064 
HOWE.  R08E  M..  1814 
HUCKO.  CHRISTOPHER.  1502 
HUDSON  FRED  S..  JR..  9235 
HUNTER.  ROBERT  D..  0870 
INHOPP.  KENNETH  G..  2768 
IN8ERRA.  GLEN  A..  7039 
ISUSB.  DOUGLAS  R..  7400 
JAC0B80N.  LAURIE  G..  4888 
JAVOROSKI.  WILUAM.  1414 
JEPPCOAT.  MICHAEL  L..  7255 
JOHNSON.  DANIEL  P..  8206 
JOHNSON.  OARY  W.,  8212 
JOHNSON.  MARK  W..  5484 
JOHNSON.  MICHAEL  K..  0990 
JOHNSON.  PRBBTON  B..  5891 
JONES.  CHARLES  A..  9M6 
JONES.  KEVIN  L..  7843 
JONES.  ROBERT  F..  5536 
JORDAN.  STEVEN  H..  09«« 
J088ERAND.  JEFFERY  J..  0640 
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KALLELIS.  BERNARD  F..  0107 
KANE.  COLEMAN  J..  5869 
KARLB.  DANIEL  L..  2175 
KARWOW8KI.  RICHARD  A..  5798 
KASSAB.  TERRANCE  L..  9149 
KATZ.  ELUOT  S..  9284 
KAVANAUOa  STEPHEN  J..  8333 
KEADLE.  JAMES  R..  0278 
KEARNS.  DARIEN  L..  8754 
KELLEY.  DA  VIDE  A..  8370 
KIDD.  DANIEL  W..  0447 
KING.  ALLEN  W..  3310 
KINNERUP.  JAMES  J..  III.  7841 
KLATT.  EMIL  B..  III.  7295 
KLEPAC.  ERIC  U,  8000 
KLIPPERT.  BERNIE  C.  8416 
KNIGHT.  DARRYL  E..  2168 
KNIGHT.  LESTER  H..  1383 
KNOTT8.  KENNETH  J..  JR..  0833 
KOCOUREK.  MARK  A..  6732 
KOLANO.  EDWARD  P..  4848 
KOLB.  TIMOTHY  J.,  0019 
KOLEOS.  DANIEL  J..  5406 
KOOISTRA.  ARTHUR  R..  6028 
KOONTZ.  THOMAS  P.,  0900 
KRATZER.  DALE  L.,  JR.,  1491 
KURTZHALT8.  MARK  W..  1104 
KVIGNE.  KELLY  W..  3919 
LABOUBE.  THOMAS  D..  8298 
LALUNTAS.  NANCY  J..  9224 
LAMONT.  ROBERT  W..  8832 
LANDRUM.  Gl£NN  E..  7278 
LANE.  LAWRENCE  B..  1021 
LARKIN.  EDWARD  L..  III.  5405 
LASHLEE.  SCOTT  R..  0567 
LEBRE8CU.  RHONDA  O..  2623 
LEDPORD.  LEE  A..  2060 
LEE.  RAYMOND  T..  III.  3418 
LEE.  SHELTON.  JR..  2089 
LEE.  WILLIAM  K..  1460 
LEER.  COLLEEN  M..  2278 
LEEVY.  JOHN  C.  7307 
UNDBOE.  EXINALD  T..  4261 
LOBB.  MICHAEL  J..  0230 
LOCKETT.  KEITH  V,.  9351 
LONGCOY.  LAWRENCE  W..  3008 
LOVE.  ROBERT  E..  2437 
LOVEJOY.  JAMES  D..  JR..  1861 
LUCENTA.  WILLIAM.  0610 
LYONS.  GERARD  J..  1464 
MAHAFFEY.  MARK  D..  4582 
MAHANY.  ROY  J..  0275 
MAHONEY.  JOHN  L.,  9408 
MAMZIC.  CURTIS  E..  5564 
MANION.  STEPHEN  P..  8251 
MARAFINO.  ANDREW.  JR..  3293 
MARLETTO.  MICHAEL  P..  7539 
MARK.  JERRY  D..  8480 
MARTIN,  STEVEN  J..  8004 
MARTINEZ.  ADOLPO.  6120 
MASCARENAS.  MICHAEL  M..  5014 
MASON.  THOMAS  A..  3404 
MATHERN.  DANIEL  P..  8967 
MAYO.  COLIN  P..  6790 
MCBRIDE.  LANCE  R..  9048 
MCBRIDE.  MICHAEL  E..  4944 
MCCABE.  KEVIN  H..  8076 
MCCULLOCH.  WILLIAM  P..  II.  8244 
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The  House  met  at  12  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Deliver  us,  O  God,  from  any  fear  or 
distress  that  would  keep  us  from  being 
the  people  You  would  have  us  be. 
Your  word  has  promised  that  perfect 
love  casts  out  all  fear  and  that  we  can 
be  secure  in  the  hope  that  Your  bless- 
ings abound  in  us  and  about  us  all  our 
days.  Free  us,  O  gracious  God,  from  all 
that  would  keep  us  from  using  our  en- 
ergies and  talents  in  service  to  the 
people  who  need  help  and  support, 
and  guard  us  always  from  that  which 
keeps  us  from  being  Your  voices  for 
justice  and  peace  and  liberty  in  all 
areas  of  life.  In  Your  name,  we  pray. 
Amen. 


considered  as  having  been  read  when 
called  up  for  consideration,  and  that 
debate  on  the  conference  report  be 
limited  to  90  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stsuids  approved. 


PLEDGE  OF  ALLEGIANCE 
The  SPEAKER.  Will  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Evans]  kindly  come 
forward  and  lead  us  in  the  Pledge  of 
Allegiance? 

Mr.  EVANS  led  the  Pledge  of  Alle- 
giance as  follows: 

I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  Flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  to  the  Repub- 
lic for  which  its  stands,  one  nation  under 
God,  indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice  for 
all. 


MAKING  IN  ORDER  ON  WEDNES- 
DAY, MAY  17,  1989,  OR  ANY 
DAY  THEREAFTER,  CONSIDER- 
ATION  OF  CONFERENCE 

REPORT  ON  HOUSE  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  106,  CON- 
CURRENT RESOLUTION  ON 
THE  BUDGET-FISCAL  YEAR 
1990 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  in 
order  on  Wednesday,  May  17,  1989,  or 
any  day  thereafter,  to  consider  the 
conference  report  on  the  concurrent 
resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  106)  setting 
forth  the  congressional  budget  for  the 
U.S.  Government  for  the  fiscal  years 
1990,  1991,  and  1992,  that  all  points  of 
order  against  the  conference  report 
and  against  its  consideration  for  fail- 
ure to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
clauses  2,  3,  and  4  of  rule  XXVIII  be 
waived,  that  the  conference  report  be 


NEW  HOPE  FOR  AGENT  ORANGE 
VICTIMS 

(Mr.  EVANS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
Secretary  Derwinski  took  a  big  step  in 
ensuring  that  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration would  be  a  kinder  and  gentler 
bureaucracy.  I  salute  him  for  deciding 
not  to  appeal  the  district  court  ruling 
that  the  Veterans'  Administration  im- 
posed too  strict  a  standard  in  agent 
orange  claims. 

This  decision  is  a  positive  one  be- 
cause in  the  past,  under  Democratic 
and  Republican  administrations,  the 
Federal  Government  has  been  unre- 
sponsive in  helping  veterans  and  their 
families.  The  victims  of  agent  orange 
have  suffered  enough. 

I  hope  the  Secretary  will  quickly 
propose  responsible  new  regulations 
and  quickly  reconsider  the  31,000 
claims  involved  in  the  case. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  want  to  salute 
the  Vietnam  Veterans  of  America  for 
bringing  the  suit  in  the  first  place,  al- 
though I  find  it  regrettable  that  they 
had  to  go  to  the  Federal  courts  to  get 
the  Veterans'  Administration  to  live 
up  to  the  law  of  the  land. 


sures  on  the  community  is  very  far 
reaching. 

I  believe  rural  hospitals  are  facing 
these  problems  for  two  reasons.  First, 
the  population  of  rural  su-eas  is  gener- 
ally older  than  the  national  average, 
so  more  people  are  eligible  for  Medi- 
care and  are  more  likely  to  need  it. 
Second,  rural  patients  are  often  poorer 
than  the  average  and  tend  to  be  un- 
derinsured  and  to  seek  treatment 
later,  making  it  very  likely  that  the 
hospital  will  exceed  the  preset  reim- 
bursement limit. 

To  solve  this  problem,  Mr.  Speaker, 
over  100  Members  of  Congress  from  all 
ends  of  the  ideological  spectrum  have 
joined  together  to  form  the  Rural 
Health  Care  Coalition,  an  organization 
dedicated  to  identifying  and  solving 
problems  associated  with  rural  health 
care. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
seriously  consider  the  proposals  pre- 
sented by  the  Congress. 


ADDRESSING  THE  PROBLEM  OF 
INADEQUATE  RURAL  HEALTH 
CARE 

(Mr.  CLINGER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ameri- 
can's rural  health  care  system  is  on  a 
crash  course,  and  unless  we  begin  to 
address  some  of  the  problems  associat- 
ed with  rural  health  care,  many  of  our 
rural  citizens  may  soon  be  denied 
proper  medical  care. 

The  general  problem  of  rural  health 
care  stems  largely  from  the  way  Medi- 
care disburses  through  rural  hospitals. 
Due  to  the  urban/rural  differential. 
Medicare  pays  rural  hospitals  on  the 
average  nearly  40  percent  less  than 
their  urban  counterparts.  As  a  result, 
87  rural  hospitals  have  closed  in  the 
past  2  years.  The  effect  of  these  clo- 


SUPPORT  URGED  FOR  LEGISLA- 
TION TO  IMPROVE  HEALTH 
CARE  FOR  RURAL  AMERICANS 
UNDER  MEDICARE 

(Mr.  JONTZ  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  JONTZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  urge  the  House  to  address  the 
challenges  facing  our  rural  health  care 
system. 

In  particular,  I  would  like  to  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  H.R.  1110,  or 
comparable  legislation  to  end  the 
urban/rural  distinction  in  Medicare 
reimbursement. 

Currently,  the  average  rural  hospital 
receives  20  percent  less  than  an  urban 
hospital  in  Medicare  reimbursement. 
In  Indiana,  the  urban/rural  differen- 
tial can  be  anywhere  between  8  and  42 
percent.  Rural  hospitals  have  reasons 
to  be  concerned:  In  1987,  41  of  Indi- 
ana's 50  rural  hospitals  lost  money  on 
patient  care. 

A  recent  survey  in  Indiana  projected 
that  six  of  our  State's  rural  hospitals 
will  close  in  the  next  5  years  and  the 
George  Ade  Memorial  Hospital  in 
Newton  County,  which  I  represent, 
became  the  first  casualty  since  the 
survey  was  published  when  it  closed 
its  doors  as  a  hospital  in  March  of  this 
year. 

Basing  hospital  payments  on  arbi- 
trary geographic  classification  is 
unfair,  and  threatens  access  to  health 
care  for  many  rural  Americans.  H.R. 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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1110  will  not  solve  all  of  the  problems 
of  our  rural  hospitals,  but  it  wiU 
change  Medicare  reimbursements  to 
reflect  that  the  health  care  needs  of 
rural  Americans  are  no  less  important 
than  those  of  urban  Americans. 


PROPOSED  CHANGES  IN  URBAN/ 

RURAL       DIFFERENTIAL       FOR 

MEDICARE  PAYMENTS 

(Mr.  COMBEST  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  COMBEST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  discuss  a  problem 
facing  not  only  the  19th  District  of 
Texas  but  one  that  confronts  those 
living  in  rural  areas  across  our  Nation. 
The  problem  of  accessible  and  ade- 
quate health  care. 

No  longer  do  we  live  in  the  days  of 
the  Marcus  Welby  style  family  doctor. 
Today  rural  Americans  can  be  forced 
to  drive  an  hour  or  more  to  receive 
hospital  care.  This  drastic  change  in 
our  fundamental  health  care  system 
must  be  addressed. 

The  disappearance  of  rural  hospitals 
and  doctors  are  reaching  deadly  levels. 
My  home  State  of  Texas  has  led  the 
Nation  for  the  third  consecutive  year 
in  hospital  closures  with  19  last  year. 
Currently  49  counties  in  Texas  have 
no  hospitals  and  14  counties  are  with- 
out doctors.  These  problems  threaten 
the  lives  of  rural  Americans  daily. 

The  issues  facing  rural  health  care 
are  complex  and  multifaceted  but  my 
colleagues  on  the  rural  health  care  co- 
alition have  offered  answers  to  many 
of  these  questions. 

One  answer  is  to  reimburse  rural 
hospitals  at  the  same  rate  as  their 
urban  counterparts,  which  is  not  the 
case  today.  Urban  hospitals  are  paid 
30  to  40  percent  more  for  Medicaid 
and  Medicare  reimbursement  than 
rural  hospitals. 

Another  answer  is  to  guarantee  tax 
credits  for  those  physicians  and  nurses 
who  are  willing  to  serve  understaffed 
hospitals  around  the  Nation's  rural 
areas. 

I  have  touched  only  on  a  few  impor- 
tant issues  today  facing  rural  Ameri- 
cans, but  I  ask  for  your  support  in 
passing  legislation  to  address  the  chal- 
lenges confronting  the  rural  health 
care  industry. 


welcome  sight,  and  a  needed  decision 
for  America.  Thank  God  President 
Bush  has  the  courage. 

The  second  amendment  of  the  Con- 
stitution guarantees  the  American  citi- 
zens the  right  to  bear  arms,  but  not 
the  right  to  tote  cannons,  and  Presi- 
dent Bush  has  made  the  tough  deci- 
sion, and  he  needs  the  help  of  every- 
body in  this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  also  supporting 
the  President,  and  I  will  be  reintroduc- 
ing my  bill  which  calls  for  the  death 
penalty  for  drug  smugglers  of  huge 
amounts  of  heroin  and  cocaine,  which 
this  country  does  not  produce.  Drugs 
that  kill  our  children  and  poison  our 
freedoms. 

I  say,  "Right  on.  President  Bush. 
Keep  it  up." 


UMI 


D  1210 
"RIGHT  ON."  PRESIDENT  BUSH 

(Mr.  TRAFICANT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  to  commend  President  Bush 
for  the  steps  he  has  taken  to  end  the 
arms  race.  I  do  not  mean  (3eneva;  I 
mean  the  arms  race  in  the  streets  of 
America.  His  decision  to  ban  the 
import  of  semiautomAtic  weapons  is  a 


ONCE  AGAIN  PRESIDENT  BUSH 
SEIZES  THE  INITIATIVE 

(Mr.  DREIER  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  has  been  a  great  deal 
of  talk  over  the  years  about  dealing 
with  the  issue  of  criminal  code  reform 
and  the  rampant  crime  problems  to 
which  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
TRAFICANT],  my  colleague,  has  just  re- 
ferred. I  have  to  say  that  under  this 
President  we  have  seen  him  step  up  to 
bat  and  deal  with  the  Third  World 
debt  crisis,  we  have  seen  him  deal  with 
the  savings  and  loan  crisis,  and  we 
have  seen  him  deal  with  the  budget 
deficit  crisis.  Yesterday  we  saw  him 
boldly  take  on  the  initiative  of  trying 
to  turn  the  comer  on  this  terrible 
crime  rate  we  have. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  everyone  might 
not  be  supportive  of  every  single  provi- 
sion in  this  bill,  I.  too,  would  like  to 
congratulate  President  Bush  for  once 
again  seizing  the  initiative. 


right  of  parents  to  choose  the  services 
that  are  best  for  their  own  child, 
whether  the  services  are  provided  by  a 
grandmother,  neighbor,  child  care 
center  with  a  religious  affiliation  or 
not,  or  by  a  parent  who  wishes  to  stay 
home  and  care  for  their  child.  Our  bill 
meets  those  criteria  and  creates  addi- 
tional options  such  as  a  clearinghouse 
for  information  on  child  care  services 
and  tax  incentives  for  the  employer 
who  wishes  to  provide  the  working 
family  man  or  woman  with  in-house 
child  care  services. 

It  is  time  for  Congress  to  recognize 
this  need,  and  act  responsibly,  and,  as 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Buechner]  is  so  fond  of  saying,  "Lache 
pas  la  patate." 


THE  FAMILY  CHOICES  IN  CHILD 
CARE  ACrr  OF  1989 

(Mr.  HAYES  of  Louisiana  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  HAYES  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today  I  join  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Buechner],  my  good 
friend  and  colleague,  in  introducing  a 
bill  that  will  help  ease  the  financial 
burden  that  child  care  places  on  the 
concerned  working  mother  and  father. 
Our  legislation  addresses  both  the  fi- 
nancial and  emotional  factors  that 
have  been  the  center  of  this  issue.  We 
believe  that  in  order  to  adequately  sid- 
dress  the  needs  of  the  American 
family  that  we  must  have  a  proposal 
that  has  at  least  two  basic  criteria. 

First,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  must  help 
those  most  in  need  of  tax  assistance, 
the  low-  and  middle-income  parents; 
second,  it  must  insure  the  continued 


A  STEP  IN  THE  RIGHT 
DIRECTION 

(Mr.  COUGHLIN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
vice  chairman  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Narcotics  Abuse  and  Control  I  want 
to  congratulate  the  President  on  the 
anticrime  package  which  he  proposed 
yesterday.  In  the  words  of  the  Presi- 
dent, he  proposed  new  laws  to  punish 
criminals,  new  agents  to  arrest  them, 
new  prosecutors  to  prosecute  them, 
and  new  prisons  to  hold  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  program  is  a  step 
in  the  right  direction,  and  it  comple- 
ments legislation  that  was  introduced 
today  by  the  chairman  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Narcotics  Abuse  and 
Control,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Rangel]  and  myself  to  pro- 
vide for  alternative  incarceration  of 
drug  abusers  and  nonviolent  criminals, 
which  I  also  commend  to  this  House. 


RURAL  HEALTH  CARE 

(Mr.  LANCASTER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  rpTnftrks. ) 

Mr.  LANCASTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  to  call  attention  to  the  need 
for  increased  awareness  of  the  prob- 
lems that  rural  Americans  face  every 
day  in  seeking  adequate  health  care. 
Health  expenditures  represent  the 
third  largest  category  in  the  Federal 
budget,  yet  the  problems  that  rural 
Americans  encounter  in  obtaining  af- 
fordable, quality  health  care  appears 
to  be  growing.  The  House  Rural 
Health  Care  Coalition  has  introduced 
a  package  of  bills  that  will  help  insure 
that  the  Nation's  rural  residents 
obtain  improved  health  care. 

Our  coalition  package  contains  legis- 
lation, H.R.  1583,  that  will  eliminate 
the  differential  in  Medicare  reim- 
bursement. I  have  heard  again  and 
again  from  my  niral  hospital  adminis- 
trators about  the  unfairness  of  the  dif- 
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ferential.  Since  several  of  my  district's 
rural  hospitals  border  counties  that 
are  paid  at  the  urban  rate,  this  inequi- 
ty must  be  entirely  abolished.  All 
hosptials  in  my  district  must  compete 
in  hiring  doctors,  nurses,  and  other 
medical  personnel  with  those  that  are 
reimbursed  at  a  higher  rate.  In  addi- 
tion, the  expenses  and  medical  needs 
of  rural  and  urban  patients  are  compa- 
rable. This  means  that  my  constitu- 
ents who  provide  and  receive  Medi- 
care-reimbursed services  are  not  being 
dealt  with  in  an  even-handed  manner. 
The  hospitals  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict are  in  dire  need.  If  they  are  to 
remain  open  as  viable,  financially 
sound  health  care  facilities,  legislation 
must  be  enacted  to  eliminate  this  dif- 
ferential. 

The  coalition's  package  also  includes 
the  Rural  Emergency  Medical  Services 
Improvement    Acts,    H.R.    1586    and 

1587,  which  would  establish  a  $45-mil- 
lion  block  grant  program  to  States  for 
recruiting,  training,  and  keeping 
rescue  squad  workers  and  other  emer- 
gency medial  service  personnel  and  for 
financing  the  purchase,  upgrading, 
and  maintainance  of  emergency  medi- 
cal equipment. 

Other  important  bills  in  the  package 
include  the  following:  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  83,  a  sense-of -Con- 
gress resolution  that  states  the  need  to 
reconcile  the  current  disparity  be- 
tween rural  and  urban  physician  fees 
under   the    Medicare   Program;    H.R. 

1588,  to  restore  the  tax  deduction  for 
education  loan  interest  for  physicians, 
nurses,  and  allied  health  professionals; 
H.R.  1585,  a  bill  to  reduce  and  remove 
the  administrative  barriers  to  estab- 
lishing clinics,  disseminate  informa- 
tion about  them,  and  increase  pre- 
natal care  and  mental  health  services 
through  the  clinics;  H.R.  1584  to  help 
States  develop  programs  to  streamline 
the  eligibility  for  Federal  maternal- 
child  health  programs;  and  H.R.  1589 
which  will  establish  an  Office  of  Rural 
Health  Care. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  all  Members  of 
this  body  to  carefully  examine  these 
bills.  Each  will  make  for  a  stronger, 
healthier  rural  America.  We  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  the  good  people  of  rural 
America  to  make  certain  that  they  are 
provided  the  means  for  a  longer, 
healthier  life  that  is  within  their  fi- 
nancial reach. 


urging  the  House  to  ensure  that  access 
to  quality,  affordable,  and  community- 
based  health  care  is  a  reality  for  rural 
as  well  as  urban  Americans. 

This  is  not  a  small  special  interest 
Congress  can  afford  to  ignore.  The 
rural  health  care  crisis  impacts  more 
than  one-fourth  of  the  U.S.  popula- 
tion. It  effects  those  people  supplying 
this  Nation  with  the  world's  most 
abundant,  safest,  and  cheapest  food 
supply. 

Many  rural  health  problems  are  a 
result  of  discriminatory  Medicare  poli- 
cies. The  devastating  result  is  the  loss 
of  rural  hospitals,  the  foundation  of 
the  rural  health  care  delivery  network. 
While  no  Nebraska  hospital  has 
closed  in  the  last  year,  many  struggle 
month  to  month  to  stay  open.  Already 
in  my  district,  nearly  one-third  of  62 
counties  are  without  a  hospital. 

When  rural  hospitals  are  lost,  com- 
munities lose  part  of  their  identity, 
most  often  their  major  employer,  their 
doctors,  and  any  real  hope  of  attract- 
ing new  businesses  and  realizing  eco- 
nomic recovery. 

But  solving  the  rural  health  crisis  is 
not  just  a  matter  of  keeping  hospitals 
open  or  attracting  doctors  under 
unfair  Medicare  policies. 

It  also  means  overcoming  geographic 
distances,  a  transportation  shortage, 
and  a  shortage  of  not  just  doctors,  but 
also  nurses  and  the  whole  array  of 
health  professionals. 

And  it  means  serving  a  population 
that  is  proportionately  older,  poorer, 
sicker,  less  likely  to  be  insured,  and  en- 
gaged in  the  most  dangerous  occupa- 
tions. 

The  coalition's  1989  agenda  address- 
es these  problems  and  is  deserving  of 
the  attention  of  the  House.  It  seeks  to 
correct  Medicare  inequities  for  rural 
hospitals  and  physicians,  to  attract 
medical  professionals  to  rural  commu- 
nities, promote  prenatal  care,  and  im- 
prove rural  emergency  services. 

Solving  the  rural  health  care  crisis 
and  ensuring  universal  access  to 
health  care  for  all  America  must  be  a 
priority  of  this  Congress. 


United  States  would  gain  any  advan- 
tage from  this  sale. 

During  town  meetings  I  hold  across 
my  State  strong  reservations  have 
been  expressed  by  citizens  of  Maine  in 
regard  to  this  sale. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  aerospace  industry 
remains  No.  1  in  the  world,  and  in  the 
long  run  I  fear  that  this  sale  could 
jeopardize  that  status.  Recent  trade 
figures  indicate  Japsui  continues  to  be 
a  leader  in  unfair  trade  practices 
against  the  United  States,  and  I 
wonder  how  this  sale  will  correct  it. 

We  must  evaluate  our  trade  relation- 
ship with  Japan  by  protecting  our  na- 
tional and  economic  security  interests. 
I  do  not  believe  the  sale  of  this  fighter 
technology  meets  that  test.  Therefore 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  a 
joint  resolution  to  disapprove  the  sale. 


THE  RURAL  HEALTH  CARE 
CRISIS 

(Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  rural  health  care  crisis  is 
all  too  real  and  threatening  in  Nebras- 
ka. 

As  such,  I  join  my  colleagues  from 
the  Rural  Health  Care  Coalition  in 


JAPAN— THE  LEADER  OP  UNFAIR 

TRADE      PRACTICES      AGAINST 

THE  UNITED  STATES 

(Mr.  BRENNAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  BRENNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  in  strong  support  of  a  resolution 
disapproving  the  sale  of  the  FSX 
fighter  technology  to  Japan.  Over  the 
past  couple  of  weeks  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services'  Investigations  Sub- 
conmiittee  has  heard  testimony  on 
this  sale.  At  those  hearings  I  ques- 
tioned DOD  and  Commerce  Depart- 
ment witnesses  about  the  merits  of 
such  a  sale.  Unfortunately  their  re- 
sponses were  not  reassuring  that  the 


THE  FAMILY  CHOICES  IN  CHILD 
CARE  ACT  OF  1989 

(Mr.  BUECHNER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  BUECHNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
once  again  rise  to  ask  the  question: 
Should  the  Federal  Government  be  in 
the  business  of  telling  parents  the 
type  of  child  care  they  must  choose 
for  their  children?  The  answer  re- 
mains an  emphatic  no. 

Our  families  don't  want  government 
intrusion  into  what  is  truly  a  family 
matter.  The  last  thing  parents  need  is 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  tell 
them  the  type  of  child  care  they  must 
choose. 

If  Congress  really  wants  to  assist 
families  with  child  care,  it  should  im- 
plement a  pro-family  Federal  policy 
that  will:  First,  provide  equal  treat- 
ment for  all  types  of  child  care; 
second,  maximize  child  care  options 
for  parents;  third,  not  discriminate 
against  families  in  which  one  parent 
remains  at  home;  and  fourth,  encour- 
age private  employers  to  provide  child 
care  benefit  programs  to  assist  parents 
while  they  are  working. 

Today,  my  friend  and  colleague  Con- 
gressman Hayes  of  Louisiana  and  I, 
are  introducing  the  Family  Choices  in 
Child  Care  Act  of  1989  which  imple- 
ments a  pro-family  Federal  policy  with 
all  of  the  elements  I  just  mentioned. 
However,  the  keystone  of  this  bill  is 
that  is  provides  tax  relief  for  low-  and 
middle-income  families  with  children 
under  age  6  with  100-percent  freedom 
to  choose  the  type  of  care  they  want 
for  their  children  including  mother 
care,  in-family  care,  and  church  based 
care. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it's  time  to  stop  over- 
taxing the  American  family  and  time 
for  Congress  to  focus  its  efforts  and 
respond  to  the  child  care  needs  of 
American  families.  We  call  upon  my 
colleagues  to  join  us  in  sponsoring  this 
legislation  to  ensure  our  commitment 
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to  the  continued  growth  and  security 
of  the  American  family. 


INFANT  MORTALITY  IN  RURAL 
AMERICA 

(Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Georgia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  is  a  greater  perception 
of  the  health  care  needs  of  our  rural 
citizens  today  than  in  the  past,  so  it  is 
with  a  great  deal  of  optimism  that  I 
join  with  my  colleagues  today  to  sup- 
port efforts  in  Congress  to  help  meet 
these  needs  in  rural  America. 

The  high  rate  of  infant  mortality  in 
rural  America  is  an  issue  of  particular 
concern  to  me.  It  has  long  been  appar- 
ent that  these  rates  are  higher  in  rural 
areas  than  in  most  urban  areas. 

Portimately,  more  attention  is  being 
focused  on  this  problem  than  ever 
before.  As  a  member  of  the  Rural 
Health  Care  Coalition  and  the  vice 
chairman  of  the  National  Commission 
to  Prevent  Infant  Mortality,  I  have 
been  working  with  many  others  in 
looking  for  solutions.  For  instance,  we 
have  recently  introduced  two  legisla- 
tive proposals.  H.R.  1584  and  H.R. 
1710,  which  will  improve  and  expand 
access  to  preventive  health  and  social 
services  for  pregnant  women  and  chil- 
dren. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  act  on 
this  legislation  to  promote  the  health 
of  babies  and  mothers  in  rural  Amer- 
ica, as  well  as  the  country  as  a  whole. 


D  1220 


THE  FLUID  URGEirr 
SUPPLEMENTAL 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  situ- 
ation with  respect  to  the  upcoming 
supplemental  is  rather  fluid,  I  guess, 
to  say  the  least.  The  Rules  Committee 
is  meeting  this  afternoon  to  craft  a 
rule  for  consideration  of  the  supple- 
mental. 

I  might  remind  our  colleagues  that 
10  days  or  so  ago  when  we  had  it  con- 
sidered here  on  the  floor  there  was  an 
attempt  to  load  it  up  with  everything 
other  than  what  ought  to  be  in  an 
urgent  supplemental.  The  House  rose 
up  in  righteous  indignation.  Members 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  and  caused 
the  leadership  to  pull  it. 

My  feeling  is  now  that  there  is  only 
one  item  that  is  really  significant  that 
is  an  urgent  supplemental  item,  and 
that  has  to  do  with  veterans'  hospitals 
medical  care,  maybe  a  few  little  minor 
ones:  but  if  there  is  another  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  majority  or  Mem- 
bers to  pile  on  this  urgent  supplemen- 
tal, while  the  President  has  not  for- 
mally committed  himself,  I  get  the  dis- 


tinct impression  in  my  conversations 
with  the  President  that  he  would  be 
inclined  to  veto  it. 

Now.  if  the  rule  is  crafted  in  such  a 
way  that  the  minority  cannot  have  its 
full  rights  protected  and  there  is  this 
feeling  that  discerning  Democrats 
would  like  to  make  absolutely  certain 
that  the  first  appropriation  bill  out  of 
the  box  is  one  devoted  only  to  that 
cause,  then  it  seems  to  me  we  would  be 
within  our  rights  to  vote  down  the 
rule  again  to  get  the  message  across 
that  all  we  need  is  a  stripped  down 
supplemental  this  first  time  around. 


RURAL  HEALTH  CARE 

(Mr.  WISE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  WISE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today 
to  speak  about  the  pressing  need  to 
improve  rural  health  care  in  West  Vir- 
ginia and  the  Nation.  The  conse- 
quences of  inadequate,  inaccessible 
and  unaffordable  health  care  are 
often  devastating  for  those  who  need 
it  the  most.  The  infant  mortality  rate 
in  the  United  States  exceeds  that  of  18 
other  countries,  including  Japan, 
Spain,  Ireland,  Germany  and  Prance. 

Low-income  pregnant  women  who 
live  in  rural  areas  all  over  the  country 
suffer  from  a  crippling  lack  of  prena- 
tal services.  The  lack  of  adequate  pre- 
natal care  often  leads  to  premature 
birth,  birth  defects  and  low  birth 
weight.  Low  birth  weight  babies  are  40 
times  more  likely  to  die  in  their  first 
month  than  normal  weight  babies.  For 
very  low  birth  averted  by  prenatal 
care,  the  U.S.  health  care  system  saves 
between  $14,000  and  $30,000. 

We  need  to  support  the  legislative 
agenda  of  the  Rural  Health  Care  Coa- 
lition, which  includes  increased  mater- 
nal child  health  care  funding  and  ex- 
panded Medicaid  coverage. 

The  question  in  this  case  is  not  can 
we  afford  this,  but  how  can  we  not 
afford  it. 


DEMOCRATS  PLAYING  GAMES 
WITH  URGENT  SUPPLEMENTAL 

(Mr.  GINGRICH  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  pick  up  on  what  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michel]  just 
said. 

The  Democrats  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  are  playing  games 
with  America's  veterans.  President 
Bush  sent  a  solid  supplemental  re- 
quest to  help  the  veterans  to  keep 
open  the  hospitals  to  do  what  is  neces- 
sary. For  5  weeks  now  the  Democrats 
in  the  Appropriations  Committee  have 
been  playing  games  with  that  legiti- 
mate request  to  help  veterans. 


There  is  a  nmior  on  the  floor  today 
that  we  are  going  to  see  another  effort 
made  in  the  next  24  hours  to  again 
play  games  with  America's  veterans. 

President  Bush  will  veto  any  effort 
by  the  House  Democrats  to  put  addi- 
tional materials  on  the  legitimate 
urgent  supplemental,  and  he  should 
veto  it  and  I  would  urge  every  Member 
to  vote  to  sustain  that  veto. 

If  the  House  Democrats  want  to  pass 
a  clean,  simple,  signable  bill  to  help 
America's  veterans,  they  have  a 
chance  to  do  so  in  the  next  24  hours.  I 
hope  that  is  the  kind  of  rule  and  that 
is  the  kind  of  supplemental  they  will 
bring  to  the  floor. 


REPUBLICANS  SHOULD  PUT 
THEIR  MONEY  WHERE  THEIR 
MOUTH  IS 

(Mr.  HOYER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
leader  and  the  whip  of  the  minority 
party  have  just  come  and  talked  about 
the  urgent  dire  supplemental.  One  of 
the  things  that  was  in  that  bill  was 
money  for  the  drug  war,  for  the  drug 
fight,  putting  our  money  where  our 
mouth  is,  where  our  politics  is,  if  you 
will. 

Yesterday  the  President  gave  a 
speech  about  fighting  drugs.  He  talked 
about  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol.  Tax  and 
Firearms,  one  of  the  key  elements  in 
our  fight  on  drugs.  The  President's 
budget  this  year,  Mr.  Speaker,  recom- 
mended a  $14  million  reduction  in  last 
year's  figure.  The  President's  request, 
in  fact,  is  $25  million  below  a  current 
services  budget.  His  request,  therefore, 
yesterday  for  an  additional  $18.8  mil- 
lion is  somewhat  hollow.  It  is  still  $7 
million  less  than  a  current  services 
budget. 

Current  services,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
doing  that  which  we  are  doing  this 
year.  The  American  public  believes 
there  is  a  crisis.  The  supplemental 
said,  "Let's  spend  some  money." 

Mr.  President,  we  applaud  you,  but 
we  need  to  spend  the  money  to  back 
up  that  program. 


THE  DIRE  EMERGENCY  SUPPLE- 
MENTAL APPROPRIATIONS 

(Mr.  GEKAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  continu- 
ing on  the  discourse  having  to  do  with 
appropriations  and  the  supplemental, 
I  intend  to  appear  before  the  Rules 
Committee  this  afternoon  and  to  fire 
the  opening  shot  for  a  movement 
which  I  think  has  to  catch  fire  and 
has  to  receive  eventual  approval  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
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other  body  when  the  time  comes,  and 
that  is  the  repeal  of  or  modification  of 
section  89.  We  all  know  what  that  im- 
plies. We  all  know  what  a  harassment 
that  contains  for  our  business  conunu- 
nity,  the  loss  of  jobs  and  a  whole 
bunch  of  adverse  effects  that  can  have 
long-range  implications  for  our  econo- 
my. 

Now,  I  know  that  the  difficulty  will 
be  before  the  Rules  Conunittee,  not 
only  in  the  ironclad  natural  opposition 
of  the  majority  to  allow  amendments 
of  this  type,  but  also  of  the  legitimate 
waivers  that  have  to  be  obtained  for 
consideration  of  this  effort  on  our 
part,  but  I  urge  the  Members  to  adopt 
a  positive  stance  for  repeal  or  modifi- 
cation of  section  89. 


MEDICAL 
NATION'S 


IMPROVEMENT       OF 
SERVICES  FOR 

RURAL  POPULATION 

(Mr.  LAUGHLIN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  LAUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
1980,  163  rural  hospitals  have  closed 
their  doors,  denying  even  basic  health 
care  to  the  millions  of  Americans 
living  in  these  areas.  In  the  State  of 
Texas  39  rural  hospitals  have  closed 
during  the  past  4  years. 

If  we  are  to  reverse  this  trend,  we 
must  eliminate  the  current  differen- 
tial between  payment  rates  for  hospi- 
tals and  physicians  in  urban  and  rural 
areas.  In  addition,  we  must  expand  the 
rural  hospital  transition  program  to 
allow  rural  hospitals  to  remain  viable 
and  respond  to  a  rapidly  changing  en- 
vironment. As  a  further  incentive,  we 
must  allow  physicians  and  health  care 
professionals  serving  these  areas  to 
deduct  the  interest  from  their  student 
loans  in  exchange  for  serving  medical- 
ly underserved  areas.  And  finally,  we 
must  implement  a  program  to  improve 
the  availability  and  quality  of  rural 
emergency  medical  services  on  the 
State  level. 

These  measures  will  not  keep  every 
hospital  in  rural  America  operational, 
but  they  will  help  ensure  the  continu- 
ation of  medical  services  available  to 
our  Nation's  rural  population. 


prove  the  sale  of  500,000  tons  of  subsi- 
dized soybean  oil  to  the  Soviets,  at  a 
cost  of  $75  million  to  the  taxpayer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  subsidizing  the  wheat 
sale  was  absurd.  Subsidizing  the  soy- 
bean oil  sale  would  be  outrageous. 

How  could  anyone  even  consider 
giving  the  Soviets  a  $75  million  wind- 
fall, when  we  can  barely  scrape  up 
enough  to  take  care  of  our  veterans? 
Do  not  let  it  happen,  Mr.  President. 
Do  not  let  this  slippery  soybean  sale 
slide  through.  Do  not  let  the  Export 
Enhancement  Program  waste  any 
more  of  our  money. 

The  mere  fact  that  you  even  have  to 
consider  it  shows  how  ridiculous  the 
export  Enhancement  Program  can  be. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  calls  it 
"eeping"  the  Soviets.  It's  time  to  stop 
"eeping"  the  Soviets  and  start  keeping 
the  taxpayers  money. 


SUBSIDIZING  SOYBEAN  OIL 
SALE  TO  SOVIETS  IS  OUTRA- 
GEOUS 

(Mr.  CONTE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  2  weeks 
ago  the  President  approved  a  taxpay- 
er-subsidized sale  of  1.5  million  tons  of 
wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union.  At  a  subsi- 
dy of  at  least  $10  per  ton,  that  sale  is 
going  to  cost  us  over  $15  million. 

If  that  is  not  bad  enough,  some 
people  now  want  the  President  to  ap- 
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RURAL  REFERRAL  CENTER 
REIMBURSEMENT 

(Mr.  McCURDY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  McCURDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  help  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  from  urban  districts  a 
matter  of  great  importance  in  rural 
health  care  survival.  I  am  referring  to 
the  issue  of  rural  referral  center  reim- 
bursement. 

In  what  is  termed  a  cost-cutting 
measure.  Medicare  proposes  to  elimi- 
nate a  service  that  is  vital  to  rural 
communities.  Medicare  plans  to  reduce 
the  number  of  hospitals  which  qualify 
as  rural  referral  centers,  by  changing 
the  criteria  under  which  they  are  des- 
ignated. 

Will  this  practice  save  a  significant 
amount  of  money  in  the  Medicare 
budget? 

No! 

Will  it  eliminate  a  service  rural  com- 
munities drastically  need? 

Yes!  And  it  certainly  impacts  a  dis- 
trict such  as  mine  that  covers  over 
8,000  square  miles. 

These  centers  provide  lifesaving 
technology  and  services  to  rural  com- 
munities that  do  not  have  the  re- 
sources to  provide  them.  The  only  al- 
ternative for  these  communities  is  to 
transport  very  ill  patients  many  miles 
to  urban  hospitals  which  receive  a 
higher  rate  of  reimbursement  than 
the  rural  referral  centers. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  leg- 
islation to  extend  the  status  for  those 
hospitals  that  are  now  considered 
rural  referral  centers. 


Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  a  member  of  the  Rural  Health  Coa- 
lition, I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
address  the  challenges  that  face  rural 
health  care  in  our  Nation  today. 

As  many  of  us  know  all  too  well,  in 
much  of  rural  America,  rural  health 
care  centers  that  provide  medical  care 
are  not  adequately  reimbursed  for 
their  services.  In  order  to  combat  this 
inequity,  I  support  the  elimination  of 
the  urban/rural  Medicare  payment 
differential.  Several  of  my  colleagues 
who  represent  rural  areas  have  intro- 
duced legislation  that  addresses  this 
concern. 

To  this  end,  I  have  cosponsored  Con- 
gressman Pickle's  bill,  H.R.  762,  the 
Equity  for  Rural  Hospitals  Act  of  1989 
as  well  as  Congressman  Craig's  bill, 
H.R.  148.  These  bills  are  particularly 
important  to  my  State  of  Nevada.  Be- 
cause Nevada  has  one  of  the  fastest 
growing  populations  of  older  people, 
the  elimination  of  this  differential  is 
crucial  to  the  health  care  of  older 
people  and  to  the  existence  of  hospi- 
tals that  rely  on  Medicare  reimburse- 
ment. Also,  rural  Nevada  has  shared  in 
the  overall  prosperity  of  the  State  in 
its  gold  boom,  and  as  rural  Nevada 
continues  to  prosper,  the  focus  of 
access  to  quality  rural  health  care  be- 
comes more  important. 

It  is  also  vital  for  Congress  to  pro- 
vide incentives  to  increase  the  recruit- 
ment and  retention  of  health  profes- 
sionals in  rural  areas. 

I  have  consponsored  Congressman 
Vander  Jagt's  bill,  H.R.  1588,  which 
allows  a  tax  deduction  for  education 
loan  interest  as  an  incentive  for  health 
professionals  to  practice  in  medically 
underserved  areas. 

I  appreciate  the  efforts  of  Congress- 
man Tauke  and  Congressman  Synar 
for  their  leadership  in  rural  health 
issues.  I  urge  my  colleagues  not  only 
to  consider  the  concerns  that  we  are 
addressing  today  but  also  to  act  on 
these  concerns  by  passing  needed  rural 
health  care  legislation. 


RURAL  HEALTH  CARE 
(Mrs.  VUCANOVICH  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 


CRITICISM  OF  LUJAN  A  DIS- 
SERVICE TO  INSULAR  AND 
INDIAN  AMERICANS 

(Mr.  DE  LUGO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DE  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day's Washington  Post  article  on  Inte- 
rior Secretary  Manuel  Lujan  did  a  dis- 
service to  millions  of  Americans  in  the 
insular  areas  and  on  Indian  reserva- 
tions by  reporting  in  a  critical  way 
that  Lujan  visited  insular  areas  and 
reservations  just  after  taking  office. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has 
more  impact  on  the  lives  of  these 
often  forgotten  peoples  than  any 
other  Americans. 
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The  article's  criticism  suggests  that 
there  was  something  more  important 
that  Lujan  should  have  been  doing. 

There  are  a  number  of  Members  of 
Congress  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  and 
in  both  Houses  who  would  disagree. 

The  priority  need  for  the  Secretary 
to  pay  more  attention  to  insular  af- 
fairs, which  have  been  poorly  handled 
by  Interior  in  the  recent  past,  was  the 
first  point  brought  up  by  Chairman 
Bennett  Johnston  during  Lujan 's  con- 
firmation hearings. 

Lujan  joined  12  members  of  the  Ln- 
terior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee 
headed  by  Chairman  Mo  Udall  on  a 
rigorous,  working  trip  to  the  Pacific.  It 
made  possible  unprecedented,  joint 
Federal  executive-legislative  meetings 
for  which  island  leaders  expressed  ap- 
preciation. 

The  issues  were  important  to  their 
peoples  and  involve  U.S.  security  Inter- 
ests and  substantial  budgetary  expend- 
itures. 

It  was.  for  example,  the  first  time 
that  an  Interior  Secretary  had  been  to 
Palau.  islands  for  which  he  is  fully  re- 
sponsible under  law.  Palau  is  strategi- 
cally important  to  the  United  States 
but  has  been  racked  with  political  vio- 
lence, corruption,  high  rates  of  drug 
abuse,  and  crippling  debts  in  part  be- 
cause Lujan's  predecessors  didn't  do 
their  job  there. 

The  messages  of  the  article's  criti- 
cism are  that  issues  involving  the  mil- 
lions of  insular  and  Indian  Americans 
are  lower  priority  than  natural  re- 
source issues  at  Interior  and  that  the 
Secretary  should  not  devote  much 
time  to  them. 

As  a  member  of  the  Interior  and  In- 
siilar  Affairs  Committee  with  a  strong 
environmental  record.  I  firmly  dis- 
agree. 


ments  for  their  services  than  their 
urban  counterparts.  Several  rural  com- 
munities and  hospitals  have  expressed 
to  me  their  concerns  with  recruiting 
and  retaining  health  care  profession- 
als in  their  communities.  Because 
health  care  facilities  are  closing, 
nurses  are  driven  from  rural  communi- 
ties to  better  working  conditions  and 
higher  salaries  in  urban  hospitals. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  commit- 
ted to  work  to  eliminate  the  urban  and 
rural  Medicare  payment  differential. 
This  is  the  No.  1  problem  facing  rural 
health  care  providers.  Rural  hospitals 
are  more  dependent  on  medicare  pay- 
ments than  their  urban  counterparts 
because  rural  areas  are  traditionally 
comprised  of  older  Americans  whose 
health  care  costs  are  paid  by  Medicare. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  with  me  to  ensure  the  quality  of 
our  health  care  delivery  system  will 
not  be  jeopardized.  I  hope  you  will  co- 
sponsor  one  of  the  several  measures 
introduced  by  my  colleagues  on  the 
House  Rural  Health  Care  Coalition. 


UMI 


ADDRESSING  THE  MEDICAL 
NEEDS  OF  RURAL  AMERICA 

(Mr.  UGHTFOOT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LIGHTFOOT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  joining  with  my  colleagues 
on  the  House  Rural  Health  Care  Coa- 
lition to  address  the  medical  needs  of 
rural  America.  The  House  Rural 
Health  Care  Coalition  today  is  outlin- 
ing its  support  of  several  legislative 
initiatives  to  resolve  the  most  severe 
problems  confronting  rural  hospitals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  alarmed  by  the 
rate  of  hospital  closures  in  rural 
America.  The  hospitals  in  my  congres- 
sional district  are  some  of  the  largest 
employers  in  the  area.  Hospital  clo- 
sures often  have  a  negative  ripple 
effect  throughout  the  community. 
Rural  businesses  lose  cost  effective 
providers  and  communities  lose  local 
health  care  resources. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker,  physicians 
in  rural  areas  receive  far  lower  pay- 


RURAL  HOSPITALS  NEED  HELP 

(Mr.  STALLINGS  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  STALLINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  two 
Idaho  hospitals  closed  their  doors  to 
acute  care  service  last  summer— March 
Valley  Hospital  in  Downey  and  Ashton 
Memorial  Hospital  in  Ashton.  Fre- 
mont General  Hospital  in  St.  Anthony 
preceded  these  facilities  in  its  demise. 

Community  Hospital  in  Council,  in  a 
13th  hour  plea  to  the  community  last 
month,  managed  to  raise  $150,000  as  a 
line  of  credit  to  gain  the  management 
services  of  Lutheran  Health  System 
and  forestall  closure. 

Other  hospitals  could  close  within 
the  next  year. 

Idaho  hospitals  wrote  off  nearly  $80 
million  for  uncompensated  care  in 
1988—16.3  percent  above  1987's  level. 
This  figure  includes  writeoffs  for  indi- 
gent care,  bad  debts  the  hospitals  were 
unable  to  collect,  and  contractual  al- 
lowances imposed  on  providers  by 
Medicare/Medicaid  reimbursement 
levels. 

Medicare  losses  make  up  the  lion's 
share  of  the  hospitals'  losses  at  $45 
million  or  10.3  percent  of  gross  reve- 
nue. Losses  attributed  to  the  Medicare 
program  are  up  20.3  percent  over  1987 
levels. 

Rural  hospitals  cannot  sustain  these 
losses.  Without  immediate  assistance, 
Idaho  hospitals  will  no  longer  be  able 
to  continue  to  provide  rural  communi- 
ties with  the  accessible,  high  quality 
health  care  that  Idahoans  have  long 
enjoyed. 

Many  in  Congress  do  not  understand 
rural  in  Idaho  terms.  They  do  not  real- 
ize the  geographic  and  weather  im- 
pediments  to    accessing    health    care 


services  in  another  community  when 
the  nearest  hospital  closes. 

And  when  a  hospital  closes,  the 
imp{u;t  on  a  rural  community  can  be 
staggering.  Seldom  will  a  physician 
remain  in  the  community  and,  when 
there  is  no  physician  and  no  suitable 
health  service,  the  community  be- 
comes a  less  desirable  location  for  pri- 
vate economic  development. 

A  recent  survey  by  the  University  of 
Idaho  Center  for  Business  Develop- 
ment and  Research  found  that  sales 
by  Idaho  hospitals  generated  more 
earnings  for  Idaho  households  per 
dollar  than  sales  by  any  other  Indus- 
try. And  for  every  $1  million  in  gross 
receipts  of  Idaho  hospitals,  nearly  46 
jobs  were  created. 

It  is  imperative  that  Congress  enact 
legislation  to  protect  and  strengthen 
health  care  services  in  Idaho  and  in 
rural  communities  across  the  Nation. 

I  strongly  urge  the  elimination  of 
the  urban-rural  differential  for  Medi- 
care hospital  payments.  Reimburse- 
ment must  be  based  on  more  accurate 
measures  of  severity  to  illness,  case 
mix,  and  labor  and  nonlabor  costs. 

We  also  must  make  certain  that 
rural  communities  are  able  to  attract 
and  retain  qualified  health  care  pro- 
fessionals, provide  increased  support 
for  community  and  migrant  health 
centers,  rural  health  clinics,  rural 
mental  health  services,  and  rural 
health  research. 

Certainly  our  needs  are  great,  but 
with  commitment  and  perseverance  we 
can  make  certain  rural  America  has 
access  to  quality,  community-based 
health  care. 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  H.R.  2145 

(Mr.  GOSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  2145 
would  prohibit  the  United  States  from 
contributing  to  the  United  Nations  if 
that  body  were  to  offer  full  member- 
ship to  an  organization  that  has  not 
earned  international  recognition  as  a 
state. 

It  just  so  happens  that  we  have  such 
a  situation  developing  today.  The 
PLO,  through  its  efforts  to  join  the 
World  Health  Organization,  is  seeking 
entry  into  the  United  Nations.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  are  all  fully  aware  that 
the  PLO  has  come  nowhere  near  earn- 
ing international  recognition  as  a 
state. 

The  Palestinian  Liberation  Organi- 
zation continues  to  operate  under  a 
charter  apparently  predicated  on  the 
ongoing  use  of  violence  and  terrorism. 
Allowing  the  PLO  entry  into  the 
United  Nations  would  be  unconscion- 
able. 

The  United  Nations  only  works  as  an 
organization  of  nation  states,  not  an 
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ad  hoc  collection  of  political  parties, 
ethnic  groups,  or  displaced  peoples. 

Granting  U.N.  membership  to  a  po- 
litical organization  claiming  to  repre- 
sent people  living  in  the  territory  of 
another  sovereign  state  would  be  a 
very  dangerous  precedent.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  H.R.  2145. 


RtJRAL  HEALTH  CARE 

(Mr.  SKELTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

MR.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  efforts  in  Congress 
to  provide  better  health  care  delivery 
to  rural  America.  As  a  member  of  the 
Rural  Health  Care  Coalition  and 
chairman  of  the  congressional  rural 
caucus,  I  am  encouraged  by  the 
groundswell  of  Members  in  the  House 
that  have  introduced  and  support 
rural  health  care  legislation. 

I  first  introduced  legislation  in  the 
99th  Congress  to  eliminate  the  Medi- 
care reimbursement  differential  be- 
tween urban  and  rural  hospitals.  This 
year,  that  legislation  carries  the 
number  H.R.  1110.  There  are  a 
number  of  pieces  of  legislation  that 
now  contain  this  important  first  step 
in  saving  hospitals  in  nonurban  areas. 
Also,  there  are  very  good  pieces  of  leg- 
islation dealing  with  the  shortage  of 
physicians  and  nurses,  and  other  as- 
pects of  health  care  delivery. 

Citizens  in  rural  areas  should  not 
suffer  simply  because  of  where  they 
live.  If  the  young  and  elderly  cannot 
get  adequate  health  care  maintenance, 
if  rural  hospitals  continue  to  close,  the 
worst  of  these  cases  will  soon  become  a 
burden  on  the  health  care  systems  in 
suburban  and  urban  areas.  We  must 
not  let  this  happen. 

I  applaud  Congressmen  Mike  Synar 
and  Tom  Tauke  in  their  efforts  to 
bring  Members  of  the  House  together 
as  one  voice  on  this  issue. 


ans'  Administration.  Congress  said 
that  if  the  President  supports  it  and  if 
the  veterans  are  going  to  get  it.  such 
an  excellent  opportunity  for  us  to  put 
all  kinds  of  Christmas  tree  ornaments 
on  this  package. 

On  the  floor  of  the  House  some  days 
ago  the  President's  urgent  supplemen- 
tal was  rejected  because  93  percent  of 
the  funding  did  not  go  to  veterans.  It 
went  for  other  causes. 

D  1240 

Now  we  are  here  again  listening  to  a 
discussion  of  possibly  riding  on  the 
backs  of  veterans  again,  to  use  that  ve- 
hicle—a veterans'  supplemental— to 
fund  other  programs.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
must  help  veterans  today  and  forget 
using  the  support  Americans  feel  for 
their  cause  to  pass  spending  measures 
that  cannot  stand  on  their  own  merit. 


PSLIC  LEGISLATION 


VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION  IN 
DIRE  NEED  OF  ASSISTANCE 

(Mr.  McEWEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
House  is  fully  aware  and  as  all  of 
America's  veterans  have  known  for 
many  months,  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration is  in  dire  need  of  assistance. 
Whole  hospital  wards  are  being  closed. 
Medical  facilities  are  inadequate.  Vet- 
erans are  not  being  serviced,  and  new 
regulations  are  coming  out  on  a  daily 
basis  disqualifying  veterans'  assistance 
to  America's  veterans  because  of  a 
shortage  of  funding. 

Some  weeks  ago  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
asked  for  immediate  aid.  They  asked 
the  Congress  for  an  urgent  supple- 
mental, additional  funds  for  the  Veter- 


MEDICAL  CARE  TO  SMALL 
COMMUNITIES 

(Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  Saturday  I  flew  into  a 
small  airstrip  of  a  small  rural  commu- 
nity about  30  miles  south  of  the  Cana- 
dian border.  I  asked  someone  there 
why  an  ambulance  was  waiting  at  the 
small  airport.  The  person  said  a  young 
2-year-old  Indian  child  has  been  run 
over  by  a  lawn  mower  at  the  reserva- 
tion. They  were  waiting  for  a  doctor 
who  was  flying  in.  The  child  was  in 
pretty  critical  condition. 

That  instance  reminded  me  of  how 
important  medical  care  is  to  small 
communities.  I  grew  up  in  a  town  of 
300  people.  When  someone  was  in 
need  of  emergency  care  and  had  to  go 
to  the  hospital,  we  had  to  put  a  hand- 
kerchief on  the  antenna  and  drive  55 
miles  to  get  to  a  hospital,  speeding  all 
the  way. 

We  are  now  preordaining,  it  seems  to 
me,  the  closing  of  a  lot  of  rural  hospi- 
tals around  this  country  by  continuing 
a  system  of  payment  under  Medicare 
that  says  to  the  rural  hospitals  we  are 
going  to  give  you  30  percent  less  than 
everybody  else.  That  preordains  that 
we  are  going  to  close  rural  hospitals, 
and  I  think  that  is  unfortunate. 

When  the  prospective  payment  sys- 
tems was  established  6  years  ago  the 
deal  was,  and  I  was  involved  in  the 
deal  because  I  was  on  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  when  we  developed 
the  prospective  payment  system  and 
passed  it,  that  one  national  rate  would 
be  established.  That  is  what  our  rural 
hospitals  deserve,  and  that  is  what 
this  Congress  ought  to  do. 


(Mr.  WALKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  bad 
enough  that  this  House  is  up  to  its 
eyeballs  in  creating  the  problem  that 
led  to  the  savings  and  loans  crisis.  Now 
as  we  are  about  to  consider  legislation 
to  deal  with  the  S&L  crisis  that  this 
House  helped  create,  we  hear  a  nmior 
that  the  process  and  the  procedures  of 
the  House  are  about  to  be  abandoned 
as  we  bring  that  legislation  to  the 
floor. 

E3vidently  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs  has  unilaterally  changed  the 
legislation  and  intends  to  file  a  report 
later  today  which  is  his  personal  ver- 
sion of  the  bill  rather  than  that  re- 
ported from  his  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  is  someone  going 
to  stop  this  kind  of  abuse?  We  cannot 
have  chairmen  of  committees  overrul- 
ing the  work  of  their  committees. 

There  is  a  lot  of  controversy  about 
this  particular  legislation  for  FSLIC. 
It  should  not  be  resolved  unilaterally 
by  one  chairman.  The  Chair  should 
refuse  to  let  the  report  be  filed  until 
the  House  is  assured  that  it  is  the 
committee's  report  and  not  the  chair- 
man's personal  report. 


RURAL  HEALTH  CARE 

(Mr.  SYNAR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  said  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SYNAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  Mem- 
bers can  see  from  the  theme  of  today's 
1-minute  speeches,  there  is  a  concern 
in  this  Congress  among  Republicans 
and  Democrats  that  are  stretched 
throughout  43  States  and  make  up  100 
Members  of  the  Rural  Health  Coali- 
tion. As  its  chairman,  along  with  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa,  Mr.  Tom  Tauke, 
I  am  proud  to  say  that  I  think  we  are 
finally  getting  the  focus  that  this 
problem  deserves.  We  come  to  the 
body  today  to  address  our  colleagues 
both  from  rural  and  urban  areas  with 
a  sincere  interest  in  bringing  to  their 
attention  the  disparity  and  the  dis- 
crimination that  exist  in  this  country 
with  respect  to  health  care  delivery. 

We  are  not  asking  for  a  better  deal. 
We  are  not  asking  for  a  handout.  We 
are  asking  for  a  fair  deal  to  compen- 
sate for  the  true  costs  of  delivery  of 
health  care  so  that  all  people  in  this 
coimtry,  regardless  of  whether  they 
live  in  rural  areas  or  in  urban  areas, 
and  who  contribute  equally  into  Medi- 
care, can  feel  like  their  Government  is 
treating  them  with  equal  attention. 


RURAL  HEALTH  LEGISLATION 

(Mr.    CALLAHAN    asked    and    was 
given  permisison  to  address  the  House 
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for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  CALLAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  like  a 
number  of  my  colleagues  representing 
rural  areas  of  our  country,  I  am  con- 
cerned about  the  growing  unavailabil- 
ity of  health  care  in  these  areas.  In 
Alabama  alone,  13  hospitals  have 
closed  since  1983.  8  of  those  closings 
occurred  in  1988.  Unfortunately,  what 
is  happening  in  Alabama  reflects  a 
growing  trend  in  this  country.  Since 
1980,  206  rural  hospitals— 43  of  them 
last  year— have  closed  their  doors  and 
by  some  estimates  600  more  will  close 
by  the  early  1990s. 

But  hospital  closings  are  not  the 
only  problem  ailing  health  care  in 
rural  America.  There  is  also  a  growing 
shortage  of  physicians  practicing  in 
these  areas.  Due  to  differences  in  Med- 
icare reimbursement  between  doctors 
practicing  in  rural  and  urban  areas, 
fewer  and  fewer  physicans  are  chosing 
to  set  up  their  practices  in  the  rural 
areas.  And  why  should  they  when 
they  will  get  paid  less  to  work  longer 
and  harder  hours  than  their  urban 
counterparts? 

If  this  trend  continues,  health  care 
is  not  only  going  to  be  unavailable  but 
unobtainable.  Already  we  hear  stories 
of  seriously  ill  people  driving  hundreds 
of  miles  just  to  get  to  a  doctor,  and 
when  they  arrive,  they  oftentimes  wait 
hours  to  see  him  because  he  is  with 
other  patients. 

It  amazes  me  that  in  a  country 
where  modem  medicine  allows  us  to 
transplant  the  organ  of  one  person 
into  another,  where  a  simple  laser 
beam  can  remove  a  blinding  cataract, 
that  we  can  no  longer  assure  the  aver- 
age citizen  access  to  simple  life  saving 
health  care  because  they  live  outside 
of  a  large  metropolitan  area.  In  a 
country  which  measures  our  civiliza- 
tion in  terms  of  our  technological  ad- 
vances, what  is  happening  in  rural 
health  care  is  setting  us  back  decades. 
Will  it  matter  if  we  cure  the  common 
cold  or  cancer  or  AIDS  if  half  of  the 
citizens  of  our  country  do  not  have 
access  to  fundamental  health  care 
services? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
give  serious  consideration  to  the  plight 
of  health  care  in  rural  America— a  lot 
of  lives  are  depending  on  it. 


Physicians,  nurses,  certified  registered 
nurse  anesthetists,  and  other  health  profes- 
sionals are  leaving  rural  areas  for  more  prom- 
ising careers  and  adequate  pay  In  urban 
areas. 

The  coalition's  legislative  package  could 
change  the  prognosis  of  rural  health.  Our  bills 
would  increase  Medicare  payments  to  rural 
hospitals  give  health  professionals  incentives 
to  practice  in  rural  areas,  improve  emergency 
meidical  services,  and  expand  infant  mortality 
initiatives. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the  coali- 
tion's agenda  for  reform. 


I  urge  you,  my  fellow  colleagues,  to 
keep  these  concerns  in  mind  when 
dealing  in  the  future  with  rural  health 
care  legislation. 


UMI 


RURAL  HEALTH  CARE 

(Mr.  ALEXANDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ALE)(ANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  full 
support  of  the  House  Rural  Health  Care  Coali- 
tion's legisiative  package  proposing  extensive 
reform  of  health  care  in  areas  such  as  the 
nonheast  Arkarisas  district  that  I  represent 

Three  communities  in  this  poor,  rural  district 
have  lost  their  hospitals  in  ttie  past  3  years. 
Ten  other  small,  rural  hospitals  in  Arkansas 
are  fadng  imminent  closure. 


RURAL  HEALTH  CARE 

(Mr.  NIELSON  of  Utah  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  NIELSON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  join  the  Rural  Health  Coali- 
tion in  addressing  the  challenges 
facing  health  care  in  the  rural  commu- 
nity. I  would  like  to  draw  my  col- 
leagues attention  to  two  areas  of  con- 
cern. 

First,  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties 
hospitals  in  these  rural  areas  are 
having  is  the  recruiting  of  doctors.  It 
is  nearly  impossible  to  attract  special- 
ists due  to  negative  perceptions  of  low 
income,  lack  of  peer  support,  and  no 
pay  for  time  off.  There  is  a  shortage 
especially  of  obstetricians  and  emer- 
gency physicians.  Because  of  this 
shortage,  patients  living  in  a  rural 
area  are  forced  to  travel  to  urban  hos- 
pitals, in  order  to  receive  the  special- 
ized care  they  need. 

A  second  concern  is  that  due  to  a 
lack  of  funds,  rural  hospitals  are 
unable  to  offer  the  quality  and  fre- 
quency of  medical  services  desired. 
People  living  in  these  economically  de- 
pressed communities  often  cannot 
afford  the  high  cost  of  medical  care, 
so  they  do  not  seek  it  imtil  they  are 
very  ill,  therefore  increasing  the  re- 
sulting cost.  Because  of  this,  there  is  a 
high  rate  of  large  debts  owed  to  rural 
health  care  centers,  just  one  of  the 
factors  contributing  to  their  lack  of 
funds.  Rural  hospitals  are  unable  to 
adequately  staff  and  maintain  them- 
selves and  are  forced  to  close  their 
doors  to  the  community  several  days  a 
week.  Once  again,  patients  must  go  to 
urban  centers  to  receive  the  care  they 
need. 

If  this  situation  is  allowed  to  contin- 
ue, rural  hospitals  all  across  the 
Nation  will  have  to  close  their  doors 
permanently.  This  would  have  a  very 
negative  impact  not  only  on  the 
health  of  the  people,  but  also  on  the 
economy  of  rural  communities.  Jobs 
provided  by  the  hospital  would  be  lost, 
resulting  in  loss  of  income  and  in- 
creased unemployment.  Patients 
would  have  to  travel  long  distances 
even  for  the  simplest  medical  care. 
The  consequences  would  be  disastrous. 


RURAL  HEALTH  CARE 

(Mr.  OBERSTAR  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
conjimction  with  my  colleagues  from 
the  Congressional  Rural  Health 
Caucus,  I  join  in  supporting  initiatives 
to  equalize  the  payments  between 
rural  and  urban  hospitals.  There  is  no 
reason  for  the  distinction  and  dispari- 
ty that  exists  in  payment  for  compara- 
ble services  provided  in  urban  areas 
and  in  rural  areas. 

No  better  dramatization  of  the  dis- 
parity and  of  the  need  for  comparable 
payment  could  be  demonstrated  than 
in  the  NBC  Sunday  Today  Show  of 
about  2  weeks  ago  which  featured  Dr. 
Ray  Christiansen,  a  family  practice 
doctor  in  the  small  community  of 
Moose  Lake,  MN,  focusing  on  his 
struggle  to  serve  a  widely  dispersed 
population,  providing  high-quality 
health  care,  but  stretched  to  the  limit 
of  the  ability  of  one  person  to  serve 
the  needs  of  those  people  when  he 
could  be  working  in  an  urban  area  like 
Minneapolis-St.  Paul  and  making 
double  the  pay  he  is  making  in  little 
Moose  Lake. 

Let  us  save  the  Ray  Christiansons  of 
this  world. 


RURAL  HEALTH  CARE 

(Mr.  BEREUTER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
my  colleagues  on  the  Rural  Health 
Care  Coalition  in  bringing  to  the  at- 
tention of  this  body  a  package  of  bills 
introduced  to  attempt  to  deal  with  the 
inequities  that  exist  in  the  Medicare 
reimbursement  programs.  We,  as  a  co- 
alition, ask  that  rational,  equitable 
rules  be  implemented,  and  where  nec- 
essary, we  are  offering  a  package  of 
statutory  changes  to  assure  that  that 
happens. 

A  few  minutes  ago  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Dorgan]  spoke  eloquently  about  some 
of  the  difficulties  with  respect  to  deliv- 
ery of  adequate  health  care  and  medi- 
cal services  in  rural  areas.  Relatedly.  I 
want  to  call  attention  of  the  body  to  a 
resolution  that  the  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota  has  introduced,  H.R. 
1583,  which  addresses  a  particular 
problem  through  the  creation  and 
functioning  of  a  Medicare  geographi- 
cal classification  review  board.  It 
would  attempt  to  deal  with  the  reim- 
bursement problem  of  hospitals  like 
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those  in  my  own  State— hospitals  in 
Beatrice  and  Fremont— that  happen  to 
be  located  just  outside  standard  met- 
ropolitan statistical  areas.  Many  of  the 
costs  experienced  by  such  hospitals, 
such  as  labor  costs  are  the  same  or 
nearly  the  same  as  in  the  adjacent 
SMSA,  yet  they  are  reimbursed  at  an 
inadequate  level  reflecting  a  much 
lower  general  rate  for  rural  area  hospi- 
tals. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
legislation. 


ACCESS  TO  HEALTH  CARE  FOR 
RURAL  COMMUNITIES 

(Mr.  ROGERS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  fund- 
mental  concern  of  families  who  live  in 
rural  communities  is  whether  or  not 
they  will  have  access  to  the  health 
care  that  they  need.  Rural  hospitals 
are  crucial,  sole  providers  of  health 
services,  and  that  is  why  I  feel  strong- 
ly that  Congress  must  eliminate  the 
current  differential  between  urban 
and  rural  reimbursement  rates. 

I  ask  Congress  today  to  treat  rural 
hospitals  fairly.  While  rural  hospitals 
receive  a  significant  amount  less  from 
Medicare  than  do  their  urban  counter- 
parts, rural  hospitals  have  costs  that 
are  equal  to,  or  in  some  cases,  higher 
than  some  urban  hospitals.  Those  of 
us  who  live  in  rural  communities,  like 
my  district  in  Kentucky,  know  that 
our  communities  suffer  from  a  short- 
age of  health  care  professionals  and 
necessary  medical  services.  Inadequate 
Medicare  payments  are  directly  relat- 
ed to  the  ability  of  rural  communities 
to  recruit  and  retain  physicians. 

The  differential  rate  has  placed 
rural  hospitals  at  an  unfair  advantage. 
The  elimination  of  the  differential 
and  fair  treatment  for  all  hospitals  is 
simply  a  matter  of  equity. 


hire  nurses  and  doctors,  and  they  are 
going  to  tell  you  they  are  shutting 
down  hospital  beds.  That  is  the  situa- 
tion. 

You  know,  we  earlier,  2  weeks  ago, 
passed  a  budget  for  next  year  in  which 
we  picked  up  most  of  the  shortfall  for 
the  veterans'  medical  care  delivery  sys- 
tems in  this  Nation.  But  we  have  yet 
to  act  on  the  dire  supplemental  for 
this  year.  There  is  a  $600  million 
shortfall  out  there. 

In  the  Miami  hospitals,  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  Michigan,  in  California,  all 
over  this  Nation  there  is  no  money  to 
take  care  of  the  veterans  of  this 
Nation. 

Get  on  the  phone  and  call  them  and 
act  on  this  supplemental  and  stop 
holding  the  veterans  of  this  Nation 
hostage. 


CARING  FOR  OUR  VETERANS 
(Mr.    SOLOMON    asked    and    was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  ask  you  and  especially  my  col- 
leagues back  in  their  offices  to  right 
now  drop  what  they  are  doing.  I  want 
them  to  pick  up  the  telephone  and  call 
the  veterans'  hospital  in  their  district. 
I  want  them  to  ask  for  the  national 
service  officer  for  the  VFW  or  the 
DAV,  or  the  American  Legion,  and  I 
want  them  to  ask  what  is  going  on  in 
that  hospital.  Do  my  colleagues  know 
what  they  are  going  to  tell  them? 
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They  are  going  to  tell  you  that  vet- 
erans are  being  turned  away,  there  is 
no  money  there  to  give  them  prescrip- 
tion drugs,  there  is  no  money  there  to 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
BusTAMANTE).  Pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  clause  5  of  rule  I,  the  Chair 
announces  that  he  will  postpone  fur- 
ther proceedings  today  on  each  motion 
to  suspend  the  rules  on  which  a  re- 
corded vote  or  the  "yeas"  and  'nays" 
are  ordered,  or  on  which  the  vote  is 
objected  to  under  clause  4  of  rule  XV. 

Such  rollcall  votes,  if  postponed,  will 
be  taken  after  debate  has  concluded 
on  all  motions  to  suspend  the  rules. 


NOISE  REDUCTION 
REIMBURSEMENT  ACT  OF  1989 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill  (H.R.  968),  to  provide  for  the 
Federal  reimbursement  of  local  noise 
abatement  funds  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R.  968 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Noise  Re- 
duction Reimbursement  Act  of  1989". 

SEC.  2.  Pl'RPOSES. 

The  purposes  of  this  Act  are  to— 

(1)  enhance  the  quality  of  life  of  citizens 
living  in  proximity  to  the  Nation's  airports: 

(2)  allow  for  the  prompt  implementation 
of  the  full  range  of  recommendations  of  fed- 
erally sponsored  noise  studies: 

(3)  provide  that  scarce  Federal  funds  for 
noise  abatement  may  be  used  with  maxi- 
mum efficiency:  and 

(4)  provide  that  individual  airports 
throughout  the  national  airway  system  are 
encouraged  to  spend  local  funds  on  noise 
abatement  by  providing  for  the  Federal  re- 
imbursement of  such  local  funds. 

SEC.  3.  NOISE  CONTROL  COSTS  INCLUDED  AS  AL- 
LOWABLE PROJECT  COSTS. 

Section  513(a)(2)  of  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Improvement  Act  of  1982  (49  U.S.C. 
App.  2212(a)(2))  is  amended  by  inserting 
"(A)"  after  "(2)",  by  inserting  "or"  after 
"1946; ",  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subparagraph: 


"(B)  it  was  incurred  after  June  1.  1989.  by 
the  airport  operator  and  before,  on.  or  after 
the  execution  of  the  grant  agreement  and 
was  incurred  as  part  of  the  airport  opera- 
tor's federally  approved  airport  noise  com- 
patibility program  (including  project  formu- 
lation costs)  and  in  accordance  with  all  ap- 
plicable statutory  and  administrative  re- 
quirements:". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  An- 
derson] will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Clinger]  will  be  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Anderson]. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  support  this  bill  and 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Tennes- 
see [Mr.  Clement],  for  introducing  it. 

The  bill  can  make  an  important  con- 
tribution to  noise  abatement.  Under 
existing  law,  an  airport  cannot  receive 
funding  for  noise  abatement  measures, 
such  as  the  purchase  of  housing  im- 
pacted by  noise,  unless  the  airport  op- 
erator receives  a  grant  before  a  project 
is  undertaken.  The  bill  now  before  us 
will  change  this  requirement  to  permit 
an  airport  to  be  reimbursed  for  noise 
abatement  expenditures  undertaken 
after  June  1.  1989.  The  bill  includes 
several  restrictions  designed  to  ensure 
that  the  projects  are  carried  out  in  ac- 
cordance with  all  applicable  legal  and 
administrative  requirements.  The  bill 
does  not  commit  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  provide  reimbursement  for 
any  particular  project.  The  bill  only 
makes  certain  projects  eligible  to  com- 
pete with  other  eligible  projects  for 
Federal  funding. 

The  legislation  will  promote  noise 
abatement.  Because  of  obligations  ceil- 
ings imposed  in  the  appropriations 
process,  we  have  been  unable  to  get 
enough  money  out  of  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Trust  Fund  to  fund  all  noise 
abatement  projects  which  are  ready  to 
go.  This  bill  will  encourage  airports  to 
do  important  noise  abatement  work 
even  though  Federal  funding  is  not 
currently  available. 

I  have  been  a  long  time  supporter  of 
the  Aviation  Noise  Abatement  Pro- 
gram. This  legislation  is  a  good  contri- 
bution to  the  program  since  it  will  en- 
courage more  noise  abatement 
projects  to  begin  at  the  earliest  possi- 
ble date.  I  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  for  offering  this  legis- 
lation and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port it. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Clem- 
ent]. 

Mr.  CLEMENT.  Mr.  Spealter,  I 
would  like  to  offer  my  praise  and 
thanks  to  the  leadership  and  members 
of  the  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion Committee  for  their  role  in  bring- 
ing the  Noise  Reduction  Reimburse- 
ment Act  of  1989  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  this  afternoon.  Passage  of  this 
legislation  was  a  bipartisan  effort  at 
the  committee  and  offers  a  model  for 
future  legislation  to  solve  our  Nation's 
infrastructure  problems. 

Although,  the  origins  of  this  legisla- 
tion lie  in  the  efforts  of  the  Nashville 
International  Airport  to  grapple  with 
demands  for  increasing  the  capacity  of 
the  national  air  transport  system,  the 
bill  provides  a  model  for  other  airports 
also  undertaking  major  expansions. 
Nashville's  effort  is  an  example  of 
what  must  happen  if  the  national  air 
transportation  system  is  to  meet 
today's  challenges  and  future  growth 

Along  with  any  new  capacity  for  the 
Nation's  air  transport  system  comes 
the  unwelcome  byproduct  of  increased 
noise.  Regrettably,  as  with  most  pro- 
grams. Federal  funds  are  simply  not 
available  to  fund  the  Federal  share  of 
the  noise  abatement  measures  for  air- 
ports across  our  Nation. 

The  Noise  Reduction  Reimburse- 
ment Act  bridges  this  gap  between  im- 
mediate need  and  the  lack  of  Federal 
fimding  with  that  greatest  of  Ameri- 
can virtues:  self-reliance.  Thus,  what 
began  as  an  effort  to  solve  the  particu- 
lars of  Nashville's  problems  has 
become  a  solution  that  can  be  used  by 
other  airports  coping  with  the  noise 
problems  of  major  expansions. 

The  act  allows  an  airport  to  use  its 
own  fimds  to  implement  federally  ap- 
proved noise  programs,  and  then  be  re- 
imbursed later  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  the  Federal  share  of  such 
projects.  This  measure  will  allow  air- 
ports to  begin  implementing  noise  pro- 
grams upon  completion  of  the  Federal 
noise  study  and  then  be  repaid  as  Fed- 
eral funds  become  available. 

Some  care  needs  to  be  taken  to  dis- 
tinguish this  program  from  the  Letter 
of  Intent  Program.  The  Letter  of 
Intent  Program  is  a  reimbursement 
program  under  which  the  Federal 
Government  commits  to  a  fixed-repay- 
ment schedule.  The  Letter  of  Intent 
Program  was  designed  for  large  capital 
programs  and  provides  assurances  to 
the  airports  that  they  will  be  repaid 
within  a  certain  time.  In  contrast,  the 
Noise  Reimbursement  Program  of 
HJl.  968  is  analogous  to  the  reim- 
bursement program  for  land  acquisi- 
tion. Under  the  land  program,  the 
Federal  Government  is  given  broader 
leeway  as  to  the  timing  of  reimburse- 
ment and  no  one  airport  is  put  in  a 
priority  position  over  other  airports 
competing  for  noise  funds. 


Although  conceptually  simple,  this 
legislation  has  several  subtle  advan- 
tages. Foremost  of  these  is  that  proper 
concern  for  the  quality  of  life  of 
people  living  near  airports  need  not  be 
sacrificed  because  of  a  shortage  of 
Federal  noise  funds.  As  most  of  us 
Icnow,  prompt  implementation  of  noise 
abatement  programs  is  becoming  as 
important  as  funds  for  runways  to 
expand  the  capacity  of  the  national 
air  transportation  system.  It  does  little 
good  to  build  new  runways  and  then 
have  communities  vote  for  airport  use 
restrictions  because  of  increased  noise. 

Another  advantage  of  the  legislation 
is  that  since  the  local  community  pays 
the  up-front  costs,  and  the  Federal 
Government  gets  to  repay  the  locality 
with  future  inflated  dollars,  and  with- 
out interest,  the  Federal  Government 
gets  the  equivalent  of  an  interest  free 
loan.  Accordingly,  scarce  Federal 
funds  are  stretched  further.  Moreover, 
the  legislation  gives  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment full  discretion  as  to  when  the 
funds  will  be  reimbursed. 

In  closing.  I  would  like  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  people  of  Nashville  and  the 
leadership  of  the  Nashville  Interna- 
tional Airport.  This  is  the  second  time 
that  their  long-term  expansion  pro- 
gram has  rim  into  Federal  funding 
constraints,  and  this  is  the  second 
time  that  they  have  supported  solu- 
tions which  involved  self-help.  In  fact, 
in  both  cases  they  have  been  willing  to 
advance  money  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  first  instance  was  the  letter 
of  intent  for  the  new  runway,  and  the 
second  is  H.R.  968. 

America's  efforts  to  grapple  with  the 
need  to  rebuild  its  infrastructure  is 
just  beginning.  All  of  the  Congress'  in- 
genuity will  be  required  to  meet  this 
challenge.  I  believe  that  H.R.  968  is  a 
model  building  block  in  the  efforts  of 
the  House  and  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  Committee  to  meet 
this  challenge.  I  believe  the  Nation 
will  be  well  served  by  passage  of  this 
legislation  and  I  ask  for  my  colleagues' 
support. 

Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  SPEAKER.  I  rise  in  support  of 
this  bill  that  would  address  the  prob- 
lem of  aircraft  noise.  Aircraft  noise  is 
one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the 
growth  of  our  Nation's  air  transporta- 
tion system.  It  is  a  matter  of  serious 
concern  to  many  citizens  who  live  near 
airports. 

We  have  developed  several  methods 
for  addressing  the  noise  problem.  One 
is  to  expend  money  out  of  the  airport 
and  airways  tnist  fund  for  noise  abate- 
ment purposes.  This  year  more  than 
$100  million  is  supposed  to  be  spent  to 
soundproof  buildings  and  take  other 
actions  to  mitigate  noise. 


However,  under  current  law,  airports 
must  usually  wait  to  receive  a  Federal 
grant  before  beginning  noise  abate- 
ment projects.  This  means  that  impor- 
tant improvements  that  could  enhance 
the  quality  of  life  and  increase  airport 
capacity  often  must  wait  until  the 
Federal  grant  is  approved. 

This  bill  would  speed  up  the  process 
by  allowing  local  airports  to  spend 
their  own  money  for  noise  abatement 
projects  now  and  be  reimbursed  for  it 
with  a  Federal  grant  later. 

Of  course,  there  is  some  risk  for  the 
local  airport  because  it  might  not  get 
reimbursed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. But  for  those  airports  willing  to 
take  that  chance,  this  legislation  gives 
them  an  opportunity  to  expedite  noise 
abatement  projects.  Those  airports 
that  do  not  want  to  take  the  chance 
can  still  proceed  as  in  the  past  and 
await  the  Federal  grant  before  begin- 
ning the  noise  abatement  work. 

Since  this  bill  provides  increased 
flexibility  to  local  airports  in  their 
noise  mitigation  efforts,  I  support  it 
and  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  the 
same. 

D  1300 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Oberstar],  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Aviation. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
laws  governing  the  airport  improve- 
ment program  provide  that  an  airport 
cannot  receive  funding  for  noise  abate- 
ment projects  unless  the  grant  is  re- 
ceived before  the  project  is  undertak- 
en. 

What  we  are  doing  with  this  legisla- 
tion is  making  a  slight  change  in  the 
approach  paralleling  existing  law  in 
the  Federal  Highway  Program,  allow- 
ing an  airport  to  be  reimbursed  for 
noise  projects,  if  the  project  is  carried 
out  after  June  1.  1989,  and  if,  second, 
it  is  part  of  an  FAA  improvement,  air- 
port noise  compatibility  program, 
known  in  technical  FAA  terms  as  the 
Part  150  Noise  Program. 

By  offering  the  airports  a  realistic 
prospect  of  receiving  funding  for  such 
projects  within  a  reasonable  time  after 
they  have  been  undertaken.  I  think  we 
will  encourage  the  airports  to  move 
ahead  with  noise  abatement  programs. 
Many  have  held  back  because  of  the 
complexity  of  getting  funding  and  the 
long  leadtime  for  planning.  They  need 
to  have  some  assurance  that  they  can 
move  ahead  with  the  project  and  have 
a  reasonable  prospect  of  being  reim- 
bursed. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
pointed  out,  there  is  no  commitment 
in  this  legislation  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  make  fimding  available  at 
a  later  date.  We  are  establishing  eligi- 
bility for  funding  at  a  future  time.  I 
think  that  the  airports  have  the  confi- 
dence and  the  knowledge  that  with 
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the  Aviation  Trust  Fund,  that  at  some 
date  money  will  be  available.  If  they 
move  ahead  under  approved  FAA  ap- 
proved programs,  the  airports  are  will- 
ing to  take  that  chance  and  move 
ahead  with  their  airport  noise  abate- 
ment projects  which  are  so  needed  and 
will  facilitate  aviation  throughout  this 
country. 

I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Clement],  for  his 
hardwork  and  leadership  on  this  legis- 
lation. Though  this  bill  has  its  roots  in 
the  local  circumstances  of  his  district, 
his  approval  on  this  has  a  national  sig- 
nificance. Airport  neighbors  around 
the  country  will  benefit  from  the  ac- 
tions taken  today.  The  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  has  done  a  great  serv- 
ice by  his  work  on  this  legislation. 

Mrs  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  Noise  Reduction  Reimbursement 
Act  of  1989,  H.R.  968. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  we  in  the  Greater 
Washington  area  have  been  working  for  many 
years  on  noise  abatement  issues  connected 
with  National  and  Dulles  Airports.  Residents  of 
my  district  in  Montgomery  County,  individually 
and  under  an  organization  called  "Citizens  for 
the  Abatement  of  Aircraft  Noise.  Inc."  [CAAN], 
are  represented  by  a  large  coalition  organized 
by  the  Metropolitan  Washington  Council  of 
Governments  [COG]  into  the  Committee  on 
Noise  Abatement  at  National  and  Dulles  Air- 
ports. Formal  meetings  of  the  committee  have 
been  taking  place  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Betty  Ann  Kane  on  a  regular  basis.  CON- 
ANDA,  as  it  is  called,  consists  of  elected  leg- 
islative and  executive  branch  officials  from 
suburban  Maryland,  northern  Virginia,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia,  along  with  nonvoting  in- 
dustry representatives  from  the  Metropolitan 
Washington  Airports  Authority  [MWAA],  the 
Air  Transport  Association  of  America,  the  Air 
Line  Pilots  Association,  the  National  Business 
Aircraft  Association,  and  scores  of  officially 
designated  observers. 

At  this  time,  CONANDA  is  waiting  for  the 
publication  of  the  second  "part  150"  noise 
mitigation  recommendations  of  the  MWAA.  A 
part  150  study  for  Dulles  Airport  has  already 
been  circulated  for  comments,  and  an  adden- 
dum is  in  the  hands  of  the  local  governments. 
The  study  for  National  Airport  is  expected  to 
include  the  resolution  passed  by  the  WMAA 
Board  of  Directors  last  October  stating  "that  it 
is  the  sense  of  the  Board  of  Metropolitan 
Washington  Airports  Authority  that  aircraft  op- 
erators should  not  proceed  with  expansion  of 
flights  after  10  p.m.  and  before  7  a.m."  This 
resolution,  along  with  a  new  permanent  noise 
monitoring  system,  should  enhance  the  pub- 
lic's confkience  that  flights  will  be  quieter  in 
tfie  day  and  both  infrequent  and  quiet  at  night. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  mention  this  information  be- 
cause it  is  of  concern  to  all  of  us  that  National 
Airport,  as  well  as  other  airports  in  the  United 
States  whose  flight  paths  are  over  homes, 
schools,  hospitals,  et  cetera,  be  able  to  bene- 
fit from  noise  abatement  procedures.  This  bill, 
which  will  give  airport  operators  more  options 
to  facilitate  the  noise  abatement  process, 
sends  an  important  message  that  we  believe 
in  Its  necessity  and  will  act  accordingly.  I  com- 


mend Chairman  Anderson  and  the  Energy 
and  Commerce  Committee  for  H.R.  968. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  join  the  chairman  in  support  of 
this  bill  which  would  permit  the  FAA  to  reim- 
burse an  airport  sponsor  for  expenditures  in- 
curred as  part  of  the  airport's  federally  ap- 
proved Airport  Noice  Compatibility  Program. 

This  bill  will  encourage  airport  sponsors  to 
spend  money  up  front  for  noise  abatement 
knowing  that  at  some  point  in  the  future, 
these  expenditures  may  be  reimbursed  out  of 
the  airport  and  airway  trust  fund.  As  I  under- 
stand it,  the  legislation  would  establish  no  pri- 
orities for  funding  but  would  have  the  effect  of 
expediting  expenditures  for  noise  abatement. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  bill. 
Mr.  KLECZKA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
House  is  considering  H.R.  968,  a  bill  providing 
Federal  cost  reimbursement  of  local  airport 
noise  abatement  projects. 

This  legislation  is  necessary  because  air- 
plane noise  control  is  a  growing  concern  of 
airports  and  their  neighbors.  With  ever-greater 
air  traffic  and  increasingly  sophisticated  meth- 
ods of  noise  abatement  available,  projects 
which  minimize  this  annoying  form  of  pollution 
should  be  expedited. 

H.R.  968  permits  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation to  award  grants  from  the  airport  and 
airway  trust  fund  to  airports  for  noise  control 
projects  after  work  on  such  a  project  has 
begun.  This  would  allow  airports  to  start  work 
on  these  efforts  while  being  reimbursed  at  a 
later  date  if  Federal  funding  is  not  currently 
available. 

Under  current  law,  an  airport  may  not  re- 
ceive Federal  funding  for  noise  abatement  if  it 
has  already  begun  work  on  a  project  before  a 
grant  is  awarded.  Reforming  this  counter-pro- 
ductive procedure  would  provide  greater  effi- 
ciency in  the  use  of  Federal  airport  noise  con- 
trol dollars. 

H.R.  968  is  not  a  budget  buster  either;  ac- 
cording to  the  Congressional  Budget  Office, 
the  enactment  of  this  measure  will  result  in  no 
additional  costs  to  the  Federal  Government. 

I  have  been  assisting  Milwaukee's  General 
Mitchell  International  Airport  in  my  Fourth 
Congressional  District  of  Wisconsin  with  sev- 
eral noise  abatement  projects.  However,  air- 
ports cannot  be  expected  to  bear  the  burden 
of  noise  control  on  their  own.  By  cutting  red- 
tape  through  legislation  such  as  this,  we  in 
Congress  can  assist  in  this  process. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  constructively  in 
the  war  against  airport  noise  by  voting  for 
H.R.  968. 

Ms.  PELOSl.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support 
of  H.R.  968  which  would  enable  airport  au- 
thorities to  receive  reimbursements  for  airport 
improvement  projects  aimed  at  reducing 
noise.  I  support  noise  mitigation  efforts  and 
believe  project  reimbursements  are  entirety 
appropriate.  While  this  bill  addresses  some  of 
the  funding  concerns  of  airports,  other  noise 
issues  remain. 

In  my  city  of  San  Francisco,  overflight  noise 
continues  to  be  a  very  serious  problem.  I  have 
urged  the  Federal  Aviatkjn  Administration 
[FAA]  to  consider  alternatives  which  would 
route  flights  away  from  the  city.  The  FAA  re- 
sponse has  been  less  than  satisfactory- 
flights  over  San  Francisco  have  not  been  re- 
duced nor  rerouted. 


San  Francisco  has  a  strong  local  noise  miti- 
gation policy  and  the  city  has  made  every 
effort  to  comply  with  Federal  regulations.  Re- 
gardless, the  FAA  has  withheld  important  Fed- 
eral airport  improvement  funding  tiecause  of 
perceived  noncompliance  with  Federal  noise 
regulations. 

I  am  concerned  about  this  lark  of  concern 
and  cooperation  by  the  FAA.  The  fact  is,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  FAA  has  r  i  developed  na- 
tional noise  mitigation  guide  i  le  >.  This  inaction 
now  makes  it  necessary  for  the  Congress  to 
step  in  at.d  develop  a  national  policy  on  air- 
craft noise.  Such  a  policy  should  incorporate 
the  concerns  of  airport  communities  such  as 
San  Francisco,  which  are  most  heavily  impact- 
ed by  aircraft  noise. 

This  issue  of  aircraft  noise  is  of  major  con- 
cern to  the  citizens  of  San  Francisco  and  I  am 
pleased  that  the  topic  is  being  discussed  in 
Congress  today.  I  urge  members  of  the  Avia- 
tion Sutx:ommittee  to  develop  a  national  noise 
policy  and  I  also  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  legislation  before  us  today. 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong 
support  today  of  H.R.  968,  the  Airport  Noise 
Abatement  Cost  Reimbursement  Act.  I  would 
like  to  commend  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league. Chairman  Glenn  Anderson,  and  the 
members  of  his  committee  for  their  effort  in 
bringing  this  important  legislation  before  the 
Congress. 

Under  cun-ent  law,  airports  may  not  receive 
Federal  grants  from  the  airport  and  airway 
trust  fund  to  cover  the  cost  of  noise  abate- 
ment projects  if  any  work  on  the  project 
begins  before  the  grant  is  awarded.  The  Air- 
port Noise  Abatement  Cost  Reimbursement 
Act,  which  we  are  considering  today,  will 
permit  the  Department  of  Transportation  to 
award  grants  from  the  airport  trust  fund  to  air- 
ports for  noise  abatement  projects  after  work 
on  such  a  project  has  begun. 

This  will  be  an  important  incentive  to  airport 
authorities  to  move  ahead  quickly  with  noise 
abatement  projects  without  waiting  first  for 
Federal  clearance,  which  can  sometimes  be 
slow  in  coming.  The  airport  noise  abatement 
cost  reimbursement  will  vastly  improve  the 
quality  of  lives  of  countless  families  living  near 
our  Nation's  airports  at  no  additional  cost  to 
the  Federal  Government. 

For  many  of  my  constituents  on  the  San 
Francisco  peninsula,  airport  noise  is  the  princi- 
pal source  of  degradation  in  their  quality  of 
life.  As  the  needs  and  demands  of  the  air- 
traveling  public  increase  and  our  Nation's  air- 
ports are  called  upon  to  accommodate  many 
more  passengers  and  many  more  flights,  the 
Federal  Government  must  continue  to  encour- 
age local  airport  authorities  and  communities 
to  support  noise  abatement  projects. 

The  use  of  Airport  Improvement  Program 
furujs  for  FAA-approved  noise  abatement 
projects  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  success 
of  airport  improvement  ventures.  Certainly, 
prompt  and  expeditious  funding  of  noise 
abatement  projects  is  necessary  for  continued 
community  support.  While  the  Administrator 
retains  discretion  over  the  reimbursement  of 
Federal  funds,  this  legislation  sends  a  signal 
to  the  Department  of  Transportation  and  to 
the  many  communities  around  the  Nation  that 
the  Federal  Government  will  expeditiously  ful- 
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fill  its  commitment  toward  funding  appropriate 
airport  noise  abatement  projects. 

Dunng  the  100th  Congress,  language  was 
included  in  the  Airport  and  Airway  Act  which 
prohibits  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  from 
withholding  grant  payments  without  providing 
an  applicant  with  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing. 
In  an  effort  to  reduce  airport  noise  in  and 
around  San  Francisco  International  Airport, 
airport  officials  refused  to  allow  Burlington  Air 
Express  to  operate  retrofit  Boeing  Q-707  jet 
aircraft  at  the  airport  because  they  exceeded 
airport  noise  standards.  In  response,  the  FAA 
refused  to  issue  $17  million  in  previously  ap- 
proved grants  to  San  Francisco  International 
Airport.  These  funds  have  still  not  been  dis- 
bursed to  San  Francisco  International  Airport 
pending  an  appeal  in  the  Federal  courts  while 
much  needed  safety  equipment  and  runway 
work  sits  idle 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  FAA  must  encourage,  not 
discourage  airports  and  communities  to  attack 
tfieir  airport  noise  problems  head  on  and  must 
not  penalize  communities  in  their  efforts  to 
fight  airport  noise.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
pass  H.R.  968,  the  Airport  Noise  Abatement 
Cost  Reimbursement  Act.  so  that  airports  can 
begin  immediately  to  implement  their  noise 
abatement  programs  to  assure  a  high  quality 
of  life  for  those  Amencans  who  live  near  our 
Nation's  airports. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
BosTAMANTE).  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Anderson]  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill.  H.R.  968,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  H.R.  968,  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AtJTHORIZING  THE  SECRETARY 
OP  TRANSPORTATION  TO  RE- 
LEASE RESTRICTIONS  ON 
PROPERTY  CONVEYED  TO  PE- 
NINSULA AIRPORT  COMMIS- 
SION 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill  (H.R.  838)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  to  release 
restrictions  on  the  use  of  certain  prop- 
erty conveyed  to  the  Peninsula  Air- 


port Commission  for  airport  purposes, 
as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sub- 
section (b)  of  the  first  section  of  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  release  restrictions  on  the 
use  of  certain  property  conveyed  to  the  Pe- 
ninsula Airport  Commission.  Virginia,  for 
airport  purposes,"  approved  November  6. 
1986  (Public  Law  99-618:  100  Stat.  3490),  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (3)  by  striking  "7.5  acres" 
and  inserting  "20.5  acres";  and 

(2)  by  striking  paragraph  (4). 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  An- 
derson] will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Clinger]  will  be  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Anderson]. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  838.  The  legislation  removes  re- 
strictions which  were  imposed  when 
the  Federal  Government  gave  land  to 
Newport  News.  The  restrictions  re- 
quire the  land  to  be  used  solely  for 
aeronautical  purposes.  H.R.  838  would 
permit  the  Airport  Commission  to  sell 
or  lease  13  acres  of  this  land.  The  bill 
requires  that  the  Airport  Commission 
must  receive  fair  market  value  for  any 
land  which  is  sold  or  leased  and  that 
the  proceeds  from  the  transfer  or  sale 
must  be  used  for  the  development,  im- 
provement or  operation  of  a  public  air- 
port. 

We  have  been  advised  by  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  that  the 
small  amount  of  land  involved  is  not 
necessary  for  effective  operation  of 
the  airport  at  Newport  News.  With  the 
conditions  imposed,  the  interests  of 
the  United  States  will  be  fully  protect- 
ed. This  legislation  is  similar  to  many 
other  bills  which  have  been  enacted  to 
deal  with  similar  circumstances  at 
other  airports.  I  urge  passage  of  H.R. 
838. 

(Mr.  CLINGER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  clears  up  some 
unfinished  business  from  the  last  two 
Congresses.  In  the  99th  Congress,  we 
passed  a  bill  that  removed  certain 
deed  restrictions  on  the  airport  in 
Newport  News,  VA.  This  cleared  the 
sale  of  about  20  V2  acres  of  property  at 


that  airport  which  was  no  longer 
needed  for  airport  purposes.  However, 
when  the  Senate  took  up  the  bill,  they 
cut  out  13  acres.  This  left  some  of  the 
property  still  subject  to  the  deed  re- 
striction. 

Last  year,  during  the  100th  Con- 
gress, the  Senate  took  another  look  at 
this  issue  and  decided  to  pass  a  bill  to 
remove  the  restrictions  on  the  remain- 
ing 13  acres.  However,  the  House  took 
no  action  on  that  bill. 

The  bill  before  us  now  is  similar  to 
the  one  the  Senate  passed  last  year.  It 
merely  completes  the  action  that  this 
body  initiated  3  years  ago  by  releasing 
the  remaining  13  acres  of  airport  prop- 
erty from  restrictions  in  the  deed  that 
prevent  their  sale.  We  have  a  letter 
from  the  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion indicating  that  it  does  not  object 
to  this  action. 

Therefore,  I  support  this  bill  and 
urge  its  immediate  passage. 

I  would  just  like  to  add  that  the 
sponsor  of  this  bill.  Congressman  Herb 
Bateman,  could  not  be  here  today  be- 
cause he  is  recovering  from  heart 
bypass  surgery.  Herb  has  worked  dili- 
gently to  see  this  bill  enacted.  We  all 
wish  him  a  speedy  recovery  and  look 
forward  to  his  rejoining  us  here  in  the 
near  future. 

I  know  he  would  want  to  join  me  in 
thanking  Chairman  Anderson,  sub- 
committee Chairman  Oberstar,  and 
ranking  member  John  Paul  Hammer- 
schmidt  for  their  support  of  this 
measure. 

And  so.  once  again,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
urge  approval  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Oberstar],  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Aviation. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  did 
not  realize  this  legislation  was  going  to 
be  a  get  well  message  for  our  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Bateman],  but  the  fact  that  the 
committee  has  acted  so  promptly  cer- 
tainly should  serve  to  cheer  the  gen- 
tleman on  his  recovery  from  surgery. 

The  legislation  had  a  long  history 
and  has  been  carefully  reviewed  by  the 
FAA,  by  the  subcommittee  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  and  the  issue  is  clear. 
The  airport  received  their  market 
value  for  the  property,  has  devoted 
the  proceeds  to  the  airport  which  is 
customary  practice  and  policy  in  this 
situation  because  there  is  no  reason 
not  to  allow  the  airport  to  go  ahead  to 
take  the  action,  contemplate  it.  The 
legislation  will  remove  the  aeronauti- 
cal use  restriction  on  this  13-acre 
parcel  of  land  at  the  Newport  News 
Airport  that  ought  to  be  approved  by 
the  U.S.  Congress  and  signed  into  law 
by  the  President. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
to  release  restrictions  on  the  use  of  airport 
property  owned  by  the  Peninsula  Airport  Com- 
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mission.  As  originally  introduced,  the  bill  would 
have  provided  an  across-the-board  release  of 
restrictions  on  the  transfer  of  airport  property 
if  the  Secretary  so  authorized. 

The  bill  t>efore  us  now  would  limit  the  po- 
tential release  of  restrictions  to  20.5  acres. 
This  would  require  the  release  of  any  addition- 
al land  to  t>e  approved  by  Congress. 

As  my  colleagues  may  recall,  this  is  consist- 
ent with  legislation  that  we  passed  In  a  previ- 
ous Congress  establishing  a  similar  specific 
limitation  on  the  number  of  acres  to  be  re- 
leased. 

This  bill  makes  the  legislation  applicable 
only  to  land  that  was  previously  transferred 
and  therefore  is  limited  in  its  application.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the  bill. 

D  1310 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
BusTAMANTE).  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Anderson]  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill,  H.R.  838,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
H.R.  838,  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONDEMNING  CONTINUING  VIO- 
LENCE   AND    THE    IMPOSITION 
OF  MARTIAL  LAW  IN  TIBET 
Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  agree  to  the 
concurrent  resolution  (H.   Con.   Res. 
63)  commemorating  March  10,  1989,  as 
the  30th  anniversary  of  the  Tibetan 
National  Uprising  and  expressing  the 
concern  of  the  Congress  for  the  ongo- 
ing human  rights  abuses  in  Tibet,  as 
amended. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  63 
Whereas  on  March  5,  6,  and  7,  1989,  Tibet- 
ans engaged  in  peaceful  demonstrations  in 
Lhasa  were  fired  on  by  Chinese  authorities, 
reportedly  lulling  30  to  60  persons  and  injur- 
ing hundreds; 

Whereas  on  March  8,  1989.  martial  law 
was  declared  in  Lhasa  and  its  evirons,  and 
there  were  subsequent  reports  of  miiss  ar- 
rests and  mistreatment  of  Tibetans  by  Chi- 
nese authorities; 

Whereas,  despite  some  Chinese  efforts  to 
address    the    grievances    of    the    Tibetan 


people,  reports  issued  by  the  international 
press  and  credible  human  rights  organiza- 
tions, including  Asia  Watch  and  Amnesty 
International,  confirm  mounting  allegations 
of  very  serious  violations  of  human  rights  in 
Tibet,  Including  arbitrary  arrest  and  deten- 
tion, the  use  of  excessive  force  on  peaceful 
demonstrators,  restrictions  on  religious  free- 
doms, torture,  and  a  systematic  pattern  of 
discrimination; 

Whereas  the  government  of  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  has  endorsed  the  Univer- 
sal Declaration  of  Human  Rights  tmd  has 
expressed  its  concern  about  human  rights 
conditions  in  other  countries,  including 
South  Africa  and  the  United  States; 

Whereas  Congress  passed,  and  President 
Reagan  signed  into  law  on  December  22, 
1987,  legislation  stating  that  "the  Govern- 
ment of  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
should  respect  internationally  recognized 
human  rights  and  end  human  rights  viola- 
tions against  Tibetans  .  .  .  and  should  ac- 
tively reciprocate  the  Dalai  Lama's  efforts 
to  establish  a  constructive  dialogue  on  the 
future  of  Tibet"; 

Whereas,  although  both  the  Government 
of  the  People's  Republic  of  China  and  the 
Dalai  Lama  have  declared  an  intention  to 
enter  into  negotiations  concerning  the  situa- 
tion in  Tibet,  no  talks  have  yet  taken  place; 
and 

Whereas  the  Dalai  Lama  has  called  on  Ti- 
betans to  refrain  from  violence:  'There  is 
no  justification  for  violence— to  use  guns,  or 
to  stone  people,  or  to  bum  houses.":  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  Con- 
gress- 
CD  condemns  the  use  of  excessive  and 
lethal  force  by  the  Chinese  authorities  in 
Tibet  against  individuals  engaged  in  the 
peaceful  expression  of  their  political  beliefs; 

(2)  urges  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
to  exercise  restraint  in  response  to"  future 
peaceful  demonstrations,  to  respect  interna- 
tionally recognized  human  rights,  and  to 
end  human  rights  violations  in  Tibet; 

(3)  urges  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
to  lift  martial  law  in  Lhasa  and  its  environs 
at  the  earliest  possible  date  and  to  admit 
foreign  journalists  and  human  rights  moni- 
tors to  Tibet: 

(4)  urges  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
to  allow  representatives  of  respected  inter- 
national humanitarian  organizations  to 
have  access  to  prisons  in  Tibet; 

(5)  consistent  with  section  1243  of  Public 
Law  100-204,  urges  the  President  to  contin- 
ue to  make  respect  for  human  rights  (in- 
cluding the  treatment  of  Tibetans)  an  im- 
portant factor  in  United  States  conduct  of 
relations  with  the  People's  Republic  of 
China; 

(6)  urges  the  executive  branch,  through 
the  Secretary  of  State,  to  call  attention  to 
violations  of  human  rights  in  Tibet;  and 

(7)  supports  all  efforts,  including  those  of 
the  Dalai  Lama,  to  peacefully  resolve  the 
situation  in  Tibet  and  urges  both  sides  to 
pursue  a  constructive  dialogue  for  a  peace- 
ful resolution  of  the  situation  as  early  as 
possible. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
SoLARz]  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Broomfield]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Solarz]. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Corrmiittee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell]. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support 
of  House  (^ncurrent  Resolution  63,  as 
amended,  and  urge  its  immediate  adoption. 
This  resolution  expresses  congressional  con- 
cern about  ongoing  human  rights  violations  in 
Tibet.  It  condemns  the  March  8,  1989,  imposi- 
tion of  martial  law  in  Tibet  which  followed  the 
violent  suppression  of  3  days  of  peaceful 
demonstrations.  Reliable  sources  report  that 
30  to  60  persons  were  killed  and  hundreds 
were  injured  when  Chinese  authorities  opened 
fire  on  unarmed  demonstrators. 

The  resolution  also  expresses  concern 
about  the  practice  of  arbitrary  arrest  and  de- 
tention, the  use  of  torture,  religious  discrimina- 
tion, and  a  systematic  pattern  of  discrimination 
against  Tibetans,  in  addition  to  the  use  of  ex- 
cessive force.  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
63  calls  for  the  peaceful  resolution  to  the  situ- 
ation in  Tibet  and  urges  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment to  take  steps  toward  that  end  such  as 
lifting  martial  law,  exercising  restraint  in  re- 
sponse to  future  peaceful  demonstrations,  al- 
lowing international  humanitarian  organiza- 
tions access  to  Tibetan  prisons,  and  pursuing 
a  contructive  dialog  with  the  Dalai  Lama  and 
his  representatives. 

The  measure  urges  the  administration  to 
call  attention  to  violations  of  human  rights  in 
Tibet  and  calls  upon  the  President  to  continue 
to  make  respect  for  human  rights  an  impxjrtant 
factor  in  our  bilateral  relationship  with  the 
People's  Republic  of  China. 

Mr.  Speaker,  information  about  the  present 
situation  in  Tibet  is  sketchy  at  best.  With  the 
imposition  of  martial  law,  all  foreign  journalists 
and  tourists  were  expelled  and  none  have 
been  allowed  back  in  the  intervening  2 
months.  However,  despite  this  total  ban  on 
news  from  Tibet,  reports  of  mass  arrests, 
severe  restrictions  on  freedom  of  movement 
within  the  capital  city  of  Lhasa,  and  even  exe- 
cutions of  those  involved  in  the  demonstra- 
tions, has  leaked  out.  This  resolution  urges 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  to  allow  for- 
eign journalists  and  independent  human  rights 
organizations  into  Tibet  to  monitor  the  situa- 
tion. 

I  commend  the  authors  of  the  resolution, 
Mr.  Rose,  Mr.  Oilman,  and  Mr.  Douglas,  and 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Lantos), 
who  offered  the  amendments,  for  their  leader- 
ship in  bringing  this  egregious  situation  to  the 
attention  of  our  colleagues.  I  also  commend 
the  subcommittee  chairmen  and  ranking  mi- 
nority members,  Messrs.  Yatron  and  Bereu- 
TER  of  our  Human  Rights  Subcommittee  and 
Messrs.  Solarz  and  Leach  of  the  Asian  sub- 
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committee,  for  their  efforts  to  forge  a  strong, 
principled  and  bipartisan  statement  that  ex- 
presses our  continued  condemnation  of  these 
deplorable  actions  by  the  Chinese  authorities. 
I  understand  the  administration  fully  supports 
the  resolution  arxj  I  urge  its  immediate  adop- 
tion. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  res- 
olution was  originally  introduced  by 
my  very  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Rose]  to- 
gether with  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Oilman],  and  strongly  sup- 
ported by  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Lantos].  It  was  subsequently 
revised  somewhat  in  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  and  it  now  comes 
before  us  in  its  current  form. 

I  certainly  want  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
gentlemen  who  originally  brought  this 
resolution  before  us  for  their  continu- 
ing commitment  to  the  cause  of 
human  rights  in  Tibei.  They  have  con- 
stituted themselves  as  a  kind  of  Tibet- 
an caucus,  as  it  were,  in  the  House,  in 
which  they  vigilantly  monitor  develop- 
ments in  Tibet,  a  far  away  place  in 
which  few  Americans  have  ever  set 
foot  but  where  there  are  apparently 
serious  and  continuing  abuses  of 
human  rights  which  should  engage 
the  concerns  and  attention  of  all 
Americans.  So  in  that  sense  I  think 
that  all  of  us  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude 
to  those  gentlemen  who  have  been  pri- 
marily responsible  for  bringing  this 
resolution  before  us. 

About  2  months  ago.  in  T.ahasa,  the 
capital  of  Tibet,  thousands  of  Tibetan 
citizens  engaged  in  peaceful  protests 
and  demonstrations  were  fired  upon 
by  the  Chinese  authorities  in  the  Ti- 
betan capital,  as  a  result  of  which  be- 
tween 30  and  60  people  were  killed  and 
hundreds  of  others  were  injured.  Sub- 
sequent to  this  brutal  repression  of 
what  was  apparently  a  peaceful  pro- 
test, the  Chinese  authorities  estab- 
lished martial  law  in  Tibet  as  well,  and 
martial  law,  so  far  as  I  know,  contin- 
ues to  be  in  effect  in  Tibet  at  the 
present  time. 

The  purpose  of  this  resolution.  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  not  only  to  take  note  of 
these  unfortunate  developments  but 
to  express  the  very  strong  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  in  our  judgment  exces- 
sive and  lethal  force  was  used  by  the 
Chinese  authorities  in  Tibet  against 
individuals  engaged  in  acts  of  peaceful 
protests. 

The  resolution  urges  the  Chinese  au- 
thorities to  respond  to  any  subsequent 
demonstrations  which  may  take  place 
in  a  more  restrained  fashion,  it  call3 
upon  the  Chinese  authorities  to  lift 
martial  law.  and,  perhaps  most  impor- 
tantly, it  calls  for  a  peaceful  and  con- 
structive resolution  of  the  Tibetan 
problem  through  a  dialog  between  the 
concerned  parties,  including  hopefully 
the  Dalai  Lama,  who  embodies  in  so 
many  respects  the  hopes  and  aspira- 
tions and  interests  of  the  Tibetan 
people. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  adoption  of  this  resolution  will  oc- 
casion some  criticism  in  the  Chinese 
press  and  on  the  part  of  Chinese  au- 
thorities that  we  are  interfering  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  China.  With  all  due 
respect  to  our  Chinese  friends.  I  have 
to  reject  that  argument.  Certain 
things  are  no  long  considered  exclu- 
sively within  the  internal  jurisdiction 
of  member  states  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. The  People's  Republic  of  China 
is  a  signatory  of  the  universal  declara- 
tion of  human  rights,  as  well  as  other 
international  covenants  which  clearly 
apply  to  the  situation  in  Tibet.  Just  as 
this  Chamber  has  not  hesitated  to  ex- 
press its  views  about  the  abuse  of 
human  rights  in  literally  dozens  of 
other  countries  around  the  world,  in 
Asia,  in  Africa,  in  the  Middle  East,  and 
in  our  own  hemisphere,  so.  too.  we 
have  every  right,  indeed  a  responsibil- 
ity, to  express  our  concern  with  re- 
spect to  the  abuse  of  human  rights  in 
parts  of  China  as  well. 

Furthermore,  I  think  it  should  be 
noted  for  the  record  that  while  our 
Chinese  friends  accuse  of  interfering 
in  their  internal  affairs  by  virtue  of 
our  expressions  of  concern  about  the 
human  rights  situation  in  Tibet,  the 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  they  them- 
selves not  hesitated  to  criticize  the 
continuing  abuse  of  human  rights  in 
South  Africa,  where  they  have  joined 
with  us  in  opposing  the  apartheid 
regime  in  that  country.  From  time  to 
time  they  have  even  been  heard  to  ex- 
press criticism  of  what  they  believe  to 
be  racist  policies  here  in  our  own  coun- 
try, and  I  fail  to  see  how  they  can  feel 
free  to  criticize  aspects  of  American 
life,  which  we  believe  they  have  every 
right  to  do,  while  at  the  same  time 
criticizing  us  for  commenting  on  the 
abuse  of  human  rights  in  their  own 
country. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  that 
some  Members  may  wonder  why  it  is 
that  at  a  moment  when  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  Chinese  are  demonstrating 
for  human  rights  in  Tiananmen 
Square  in  Beijing,  the  capital  of 
China,  where  they  are  being  joined 
not  just  by  intellectuals  but  by  work- 
ers and  other  Chinese  citizens  who 
want  greater  freedom  of  expression, 
greater  freedom  of  the  press,  a  dimi- 
nution of  corruption,  and  real  progress 
toward  democratization  in  China,  we 
should  be  adopting  a  resolution  which 
focuses  just  on  the  human  rights  situ- 
ation in  part  of  China.  To  those  who 
wonder  about  this  seeming  paradox.  I 
can  only  say  that  we  are  in  the  process 
of  drafting  a  resolution  which  will  deal 
with  the  human  rights  situation  in 
China  as  a  whole,  because  I  know  that 
the  Members  who  originally  drafted 
this  resolution  and  who  have  for  years 
championed  the  cause  of  human 
rights  in  Tibet  feel  just  as  strongly 
about  the  cause  of  human  rights 
throughout  China  as  a  whole.  And  I 


dare  say  that  if  China  heeds  these  ex- 
pressions of  concern,  if.  more  impor- 
tantly, it  responds  to  the  concerns  of 
its  own  people  whom  we  are  simply 
supporting  by  this  resolution,  they 
will  ultimately  benefit  from  it  as  well. 
So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  say 
that  this  resolution  enjoys  strong  bi- 
partisan support.  A  similar  version  has 
already  been  adopted  in  the  other 
body.  When  asked  about  it,  the  admin- 
istration said  it  has  no  objections.  I 
would  have  been  happier  if  they  had 
said  they  supported  it.  but  at  least 
they  did  not  oppose  it.  I  will  let  my 
friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
tell  us  why  the  administration  could 
not  go  marginally  beyond  saying  it 
had  no  objections.  We  would  appreci- 
ate it  if  they  had  said  they  actively, 
positively,  affirmatively,  and  construc- 
tively supported  it.  but  I  realize  that  it 
takes  a  while  to  get  the  Department  of 
State  in  shape,  and  that  the  Assistant 
Secretaries  are  not  on  the  job  yet  and 
reviews  are  still  going  on.  So  perhaps 
it  is  understandable  that  they  were 
not  able  to  get  their  act  together  in 
time  for  the  consideration  of  this  reso- 
lution. 

D  1320 

Hopefully.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  we 
take  up  the  broader  resolution,  they 
will  be  in  a  position  to  tell  us  that  they 
positively  endorse  it. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  con- 
gratulate Chairman  Solarz.  Congress- 
man GiLMAN,  Chairman  Yatron,  Con- 
gressman Bereuter,  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
who  crafted  this  resolution  condemn- 
ing human  rights  violations  by  the 
Chinese  Government.  This  particular 
resolution  stems  from  the  violent  sup- 
pression of  demonstrators  in  Tibet  ear- 
lier this  year. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  once  again  we 
are  compelled  to  address  the  issue  of 
human  rights  violations  in  China.  I  am 
very  disappointed  that  China,  which 
has  progressed  in  many  ways  over  the 
past  decade,  still  finds  it  so  difficult  to 
respect  the  basic  human  rights  of  its 
citizens. 

The  resolution  which  we  consider 
today  is  not  to  be  taken  lightly,  and  I 
hope  the  Chinese  Government  is  lis- 
tening. Beating  and  killing  peaceful 
protesters,  martial  law,  and  arrests  in 
the  dead  of  the  night  are  not  the  be- 
havior of  a  decent  govenunent.  Such 
policies  will  only  serve  to  hinder 
United  States-Chinese  relations. 

While  the  Chinese  have  made  some 
progress  in  solving  the  problems  in 
Tibet,  actions  such  as  those  of  March 
5.  6.  and  7,  overshadow  any  accom- 
plishments. This  resolution  is  not  only 
a  condemnation  of  that  violence,  but  a 
plea  to  both  the  Chinese  Government 
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and  the  Tibetans  to  reach  a  settlement 
through  peaceful  means. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  63. 

Mr.  Spealcer.  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Oilman],  one  of  the 
principal  sponsors  of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell];  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Solarz],  the  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Asia  and  Pacific; 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Yatron],  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Human  Rights  Subcommit- 
tee, for  bringing  this  resolution  before 
us.  I  also  thank  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Lantos]  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Rose]  for  their  support.  As  the  crisis 
in  Tibet  worsens,  it  is  appropriate  that 
we  go  on  record  expressing  our  con- 
cern. 

When  this  resolution  was  initially  in- 
troduced in  late  February  the  authors 
meant  simply  to  commemorate  the 
1959  March  10th  uprising  in  Lhasa 
against  People's  Republic  of  China  au- 
thorities that  led,  in  a  few  short  days, 
to  the  deaths  of  some  80,000  Tibetans 
and  to  the  Dalai  Lama's  flight  to 
India.  Initially,  it  was  our  intent  to 
have  the  resolution  come  up  under 
suspension  and  quickly  dispensed  with. 
It  was  not  intended  that  2  months 
later,  it  would  be  a  substitute  for  any 
substantive  action  in  response  to  the 
March  8,  1989,  declaration  of  martial 
law  and  the  subsequent  carnage  car- 
ried out  by  People's  Republic  of  China 
authorities  who  in  July  called  for 
"merciless  repression."  It  has  been  re- 
ported that  over  the  past  2  months  be- 
tween 800  to  1,000  Tibetans  were 
killed  during  demonstrations  and  in 
their  homes.  Although  there  has  been 
a  lack  of  more  sustantive  action  on  the 
part  of  the  Congress,  I  know  it  is  no 
one's  intent  to  allow  for  this  resolu- 
tion to  indicate  our  true  level  of  con- 
cern. 

While  I  support  the  substitute  that 
has  come  out  of  the  conunittee  I  do 
take  exception  to  the  fact  that  this 
bill  does  not  mention  that  the  Dalai 
Lama  has  offered  that  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  could  be  responsi- 
ble for  Tibet's  foreign  affairs  and  for 
its  defense  and  that  in  October  1988 
he  called  for  negotiations  in  Geneva 
starting  in  Jaunary  of  this  year.  After 
months  had  passed  without  receiving 
any  affirmative  reply  from  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China,  the  Dalai 
Lama  then  suggested  that  Hong  Kong 
should  be  the  venue  for  negotiations. 
Despite  this  initiative,  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China  authorities  still  drag  their 
feet  even  though  the  Dalai  Lama  has 
virtually  given  away  the  kitchen  sink 
in  an  overly  conciliatory  approach  to 
get  to  the  negotiating  table. 


With  that  aside,  at  this  point  it  ap- 
pears we  are  in  an  endless  loop  where 
the  Congress  passes  a  resolution  slap- 
ping the  hand  of  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China,  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  then  express  so-called  outrage 
and  the  State  Department,  believing 
that  we  let  off  some  steam,  carries  on 
business  as  usual  with  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China.  However,  as  martial 
law  and  hostilities  continue,  we  should 
not  carry  on  as  usual.  And  we  should 
not  be  sending  mixed  signals  from  our 
Oovernment  to  the  People's  Republic 
of  China. 

We  have  been  informed  that  prior  to 
and  during  the  existing  martial  law 
period  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
used  United  States  supplied  Sikorsky 
helicopters  to  repress  the  Tibetans. 

Since  this  is  an  issue  which  should 
deeply  concern  us,  I  introduced  legisla- 
tion calling  for  a  I»residential  certifica- 
tion that  no  United  States  manufac- 
tured arms  sold  to  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China  are  used  in  such  a 
maimer. 

To  this  day  martial  law  has  not  been 
lifted  and  his  holiness  the  Dalai  Lama 
still  calls  for  negotiations  and  appeals 
to  impatient  and  militant  Tibetan 
youths  to  refrain  from  any  violence. 

As  Tibetan  youths  observe  how,  on 
the  one  hand,  Yasir  Arafat  is  greeted 
in  Europe;  that  Namibia  is  moving  to- 
wards independence;  that  the  Mujaha- 
deen  has  forced  the  Soviet  withdrawal 
from  Afghanistan,  and  how,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  concern  of  the  United 
States  and  other  Western  Powers  is 
not  about  the  future  of  the  Tibetan 
people  but,  rather  has  been  concerned 
about  not  "offending"  China,  the  con- 
clusion they  draw  is  all  too  compelling: 
That  world  opinion  only  responds  to 
violence  and  does  not  respond  to  the 
Dalai  Lama's  voice  of  reason. 

I  ask  my  colleagues,  why  does  our 
Nation  find  it  so  difficult  to  concern 
ourselves  with  Tibetan  and  Chinese 
human  rights  when  we  have  a  blue- 
print with  the  manner  in  which  we  ad- 
dressed human  rights  violations  in  the 
U.S.S.R.? 

Perhaps  the  New  York  Times  writer, 
Abe  Rosenthal,  put  it  best  recently 
when  he  queried: 

Why  has  the  United  States  for  decades 
shown  sympathy  for  the  captive  nations  of 
Eastern  Europe  but  kept  silent  on  Tibetan 
struggles  against  the  Chinese  empire?  Why 
do  we  turn  our  back  on  the  Tibetan  fighters 
we  once  encouraged  and  trained? 

Can  we  use  again  the  combination  of  plain 
talk  and  economic  penalties  and  rewards 
that  have  worked  elsewhere— this  time  to 
get  justice  for  the  Tibetans.  Why  not  use 
our  economic  influence  to  make  Beijing  un- 
derstand that  arming  terrorist  nations  has 
price  as  well  as  profit? 

And  finaUy:  If  the  United  SUtes  speaks 
out  strongly  for  the  marchers  in  the  street, 
directly  and  publicly  from  the  White  House 
to  the  Forbidden  City.  wlU  we  not  be  more 
worthy  In  the  eyes  of  the  Chinese  people 
and  In  our  own? 


Accordingly,  while  I  support  and 
urge  the  adoption  of  the  resolution 
before  us.  I  don't  believe  that  it  ade- 
quately and  appropriately  addresses 
the  problem.  I,  therefore,  invite  my 
colleagues  to  join  with  me  in  H.R.  2002 
in  calling  for  a  Presidential  certifica- 
tion that  would  restrict  United  States 
military  equipment  being  used  to  re- 
press Til)etans.  Such  an  initiative  rep- 
resents a  very  modest  start  in  the 
proper  direction. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding 
time  to  me. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Yatron]. 

I  do  not  think  a  resolution  on 
human  rights  has  come  to  this  floor  in 
the  last  several  years  without  the 
strong  support  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Yatron],  the  very 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Human  Rights  and 
International  Organizations. 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
strongly  support  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  63  as  amended  which  is 
before  the  House  today.  I  would  first 
like  to  commend  Mr.  Rose,  Mr. 
Lantos,  and  Mr.  Oilman  for  their 
sponsorship  of  this  resolution.  I  also 
want  to  commend  Mr.  Solarz  and  Mr. 
Bereuter  for  their  contributions  in 
crafting  a  bipartisan  substitute.  Final- 
ly, I  would  like  to  thank  Chairman 
Fascell  and  Mr.  Broomfield  for  their 
support  for  the  resolution. 

This  resolution  condemns  the  con- 
tinued human  rights  violations  against 
Tibetans  in  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  and  the  imposition  of  martial 
law  in  Tibet.  By  passing  this  resolu- 
tion, the  House  will  demonstrate  its 
concern  over  human  rights  violations 
in  Tibet  and  the  efforts  of  the  Dalai 
Lama  to  establish  a  dialog  with  the 
People's  Republic  of  China's  Govern- 
ment to  seek  a  peaceful  solution  to  the 
situation  in  Tibet. 

Recently,  the  human  rights  environ- 
ment in  Tibet  has  deteriorated  with 
the  fierce  clamp  down  on  Tibetan 
demonstrators  in  early  March,  which 
left  an  estimated  30  to  60  people  dead. 
From  all  reports,  these  demonstrators 
were  nonviolent  in  the  call  for  greater 
freedom.  Martial  law  was  declared  in 
Lhasa  on  March  8.  making  it  difficult, 
at  best,  to  hear  the  voice  of  the  Tibet- 
an people.  Since  martial  law  was  im- 
posed, reports  indicate  that  there  have 
been  numerous  cases  of  arbitrary 
arrest  and  torture. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  serves 
to  continue  to  impress  upon  the  Chi- 
nese Oovernment  our  growing  concern 
for  basic  human  rights  in  China.  This 
resolution  condemns  the  use  of  exces- 
sive and  lethal  force  by  the  Chinese 
authorities  in  Tibet,  urges  the  Govern- 
ment to  exercise  restraint,  to  lift  mar- 
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tial  law  in  Lhasa,  and  to  allow  human 
rights  organizations  access  to  prisons 
in  Tibet.  The  proposed  legislation  also 
urges  the  President  to  continue  to 
make  the  People's  Republic  of  China's 
human  rights  record  an  important  ele- 
ment in  our  relations,  calls  on  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  to  focus  attention  on 
human  rights  violations  in  Tibet,  and 
lastly  to  support  a  constructive  dialog 
between  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  and  the  Dalai  Lama  to  find  a 
peaceful  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  People's  Republic 
of  China  has  endorsed  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  which 
clearly  states  that  all  people  are  enti- 
tled to  basic  rights  and  freedoms  set 
forth  in  the  declaration  without  dis- 
crimination of  any  kind,  including 
race,  religion,  political  opinion,  or  na- 
tional or  social  origin.  Unfortunately, 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  has  yet 
to  adhere  to  all  the  tenets  of  the  dec- 
laration. Until  that  time,  we  need  to 
continue  to  call  attention  to  the  plight 
of  the  Tibetan  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  urge  our  col- 
leagues to  support  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  63. 

D  1330 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  she  may  consume  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  California  [Ms. 
PelosiI. 

Ms.  PELOSL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  colleague  for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in  support 
of  House  Concurrent  Resolution  63 
which  condemns  human  rights  viola- 
tions by  Chinese  authorities  in  Tibet. 

I  commend  the  members  of  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee,  the  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Fas- 
cell],  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  SoLARz],  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Rose],  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Yatron],  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Gilman],  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Bereuter],  and 
the  others,  for  their  leadership  on  this 
issue  and  their  work  on  this  resolu- 
tion. 

The  historical  struggle  for  Tibetan 
independence  has  intensified.  Calls  for 
autonomy  have  been  met  with  severe 
repression  by  the  Chinese.  Press  re- 
ports of  official  violence  against  Tibet- 
ans have  contributed  to  increased 
global  recognition  of  the  problem  and 
have  prompted  Chinese  authorities  to 
restrict  press  access  to  Tibet. 

We  must  not  allow  himian  rights  vio- 
lations to  continue.  The  policy  of  mas- 
sive resettlement  must  be  recognized 
as  a  deliberate  attempt  to  dilute  Tibet- 
an cultural  autonomy  and  the  deploy- 
ment of  300,000  Chinese  troops  in 
Tibet  must  be  seen  as  an  attempt  to 
stifle  it.  We  must  also  call  for  an  end 
of  policies  which  have  resulted  in  mas- 
sive environmental  degradation  of  the 
Tibetan  countryside. 


Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  critical  time 
for  the  Tibetan  people.  We  must  re- 
double our  efforts  to  ensure  that  Ti- 
betan culture  is  protected.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  resolution. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Bereuter],  the  ranking  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Human  Rights  and 
International  Organizations,  who  re- 
ported this  bill  out. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Michigan  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Tibet  is  one  of  those 
areas  of  the  globe  that,  because  it  is  so 
inaccessible  and  because  it  is  a  closed 
society,  often  escapes  world  attention. 
But  the  clampdown  on  basic  human 
and  political  rights  of  Tibetans  by  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  should  not 
go  unnoticed.  It  is  unacceptable  con- 
duct for  nations  to  subject  their  citi- 
zens to  arbitrary  arrests,  to  restric- 
tions on  the  practice  of  religion,  and 
to  systematic  discrimination.  It  is  un- 
acceptable conduct  for  any  nation  to 
break  up  peaceful  protests  by  firing  in- 
discriminately into  a  crowd.  These  ap- 
parent practices  on  the  part  of  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  in  Tibet 
deserve  to  be  condemned,  and  this  leg- 
islation does  just  that. 

The  Chinese  already  are  aware  of 
our  concern.  We  passed  legislation  in 
1987  stating  that  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China  should  "respect  interna- 
tionally recognized  human  rights  and 
end  human  rights  violations  against 
Tibetans."  The  legislation  we  are  now 
considering  reaffirms  our  previous 
commitment,  and  makes  it  clear  that 
the  United  States  does  not  condone 
the  repressive  measures  by  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China  in  Tibet. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  so  many  ways  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  has  made 
remarkable  progress  in  the  area  of 
human  rights  in  recent  years.  This 
progress  makes  Chinese  behavior 
toward  Tibetans  all  the  more  regretta- 
ble. I  would  hope  Beijing  is  listening 
to  this  plea  for  basic  rights. 

I  would  urge  a  favorable  report  on 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Rose],  the  author  of  the 
original  resolution  and  a  great  champi- 
on of  the  cause  of  human  rights  in 
"Hbet. 

Mr.  ROSE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
thank  the  eloquent  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Solarz]  for  allowing 
me  this  time. 

I  want  to  thank  the  full  chairman  of 
the  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Fascell]  and  all  the 
members  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee that  have  unanimously  sup- 
ported this  legislation  and  for  permit- 


ting me  to  say  a  few  words  here  today 
about  the  current  situation  in  Tibet. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Amnesty  International 
has  issued  many  reports  about  the  sit- 
uation in  Tibet.  The  latest  was  issued 
several  months  ago.  We  cannot  be  to- 
tally sure  today  as  to  just  what  the  sit- 
uation is  in  this  far-off  country,  but 
we  do  know  that  martial  law  has  been 
imposed.  We  do  know  that  the  situa- 
tion in  Tibet  is  vastly  different  from 
the  situation  in  Beijing,  as  the  sub- 
committee chairman  reported,  where 
thousands  and  thousands  of  students 
are  peacefully  demonstrating  for 
democratic  reforms  in  all  of  China. 

The  great  contrast  here  shows  how 
the  Chinese  people  regard  the  citizens 
of  Tibet.  The  government's  resolute 
violent  and  riot-inciting  actions 
against  a  small  group  of  Tibetan  lay 
people,  monks,  and  nuns,  conducting 
peaceful  protests  against  China's  ille- 
gal occupation  of  Tibet,  in  stark  con- 
trast with  the  Chinese  restraint  that 
has  been  shown  to  us  on  worldwide 
television  in  the  square  in  Beijing. 

This  contrast  serves  as  testimony  to 
the  racist  and  the  colonial  instincts  of 
the  Chinese  occupation  forces  in 
Tibet.  Chinese  Government  attitudes 
and  actions  remain  a  real  and  constant 
threat  to  the  survival  of  this  ancient 
and  peaceful  Tibetan  culture. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  that  we  quit 
treating  China  as  a  diplomatic  darling, 
as  a  special  child  that  is  immune  to 
the  fundamental  standards  of  decency 
that  we  apply  to  other  countries.  This 
administration  and  this  Congress 
should,  and  must,  commit  ourselves  to 
the  formulation  of  a  human  rights 
policy  toward  China  if  we  are  serious 
about  fundamental  human  rights  and 
democratic  freedoms  and  if  we  are  to 
gain  the  respect  of  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Dalai  Lama  has 
become  a  friend  of  many  of  us  in  this 
body,  having  visited  here  several  times 
since  the  late  1970's.  He  does  not  seek 
to  be  a  political  leader  in  Tibet  and 
even  recently  was  reported  in  one 
newspaper  that  he  would  resign  all  of 
his  responsibilities  in  that  regard. 
What  he  seeks  is  the  peaceful  return 
of  life  in  Tibet  as  it  existed  before  the 
Chinese  occupation  and  revolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  China's  actions  should 
be  watched  carefully  in  Tibet. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  thank  you  and  your 
colleagues  on  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee for  your  work  and  unanimous  support 
of  this  legislation  and  for  permitting  Memt>ers 
of  Congress  the  opportunity  to  speak  about 
the  current  situation  in  Tibet. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  5  of  this  year,  Chi- 
nese authorities  stationed  in  Tibet  again  vio- 
lently repressed  peaceful,  prodemocracy  dem- 
onstrations in  the  Tibetan  capital  of  Lhasa. 
During  the  ensuing  violence,  hundreds,  and 
perhaps  as  many  as  1,000  Tibetans,  were 
killed  by  Chinese  soldiers  using  automatic 
weapons.  Foreign  tourists  and  the  press  were 
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forcibly  removed  from  Tibet.  The  Tibetan  sec- 
tion of  the  city  was  cordoned  off  by  Chinese 
militia  and  thrown  under  martial  law.  Today, 
Lhasa,  a  city  which  only  30  years  ago  was  a 
Tibetan  city,  remains  under  a  Chinese  Govern- 
ment imposed  martial  law.  Lhasa  remains 
closed  to  the  outside  world. 

Although  the  Western  World  cannot  be  cer- 
tain about  the  present  situation  in  Tibet,  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  a  few 
passages  from  an  urgent  action  appeal  issue 
on  March  8,  1989,  by  Amnesty  International: 

The  decree  of  martial  law.  which  came 
into  effect  at  midnight  on  7  March,  empow- 
ers police  soldiers  to  take  all  necessary 
measures  to  put  down  disturbances.  "[Secu- 
rity forces]  can  detain  troublemakers  on  the 
spot  and  take  action  against  anyone  who  re- 
sists arrest,"  the  official  New  China  News 
Agency  reported. 

Under  martial  law  all  demonstrations, 
public  gatherings  and  strikes  are  banned, 
everyone  must  carry  identity  papers,  police 
checkpoints  have  been  set  up  and  access  to 
the  centre  of  the  city  [the  Tibetan  quarter) 
has  been  restricted. 

Amnesty  International  is  concerned  that, 
following  the  imposition  of  martial  law  in 
the  Tibetan  capital  of  Lhasa,  large-scale  ar- 
bitrary arrests  may  be  carried  out  and  that 
those  detained,  particularly  those  suspected 
of  active  participation  in  the  recent  demon- 
strations, face  the  risk  of  torture  and  long 
periods  of  incommunicado  detention  with- 
out charge.  Amnesty  International  is  also 
concerned  that,  in  the  present  climate  of  ex- 
treme tension  and  violence,  the  broad 
powers  given  to  Chinese  troops  under  mar- 
tial law  may  facilitate  reprisal  actions 
against  people  suspected  of  involvement  in 
the  recent  protests  or  pro-independence  ac- 
tivities, and  possibly  result  in  summary  exe- 
cutions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Chinese  Government's 
resolute,  violent,  and  riot-inciting  actions  used 
against  a  small  group  of  Tibetan  lay  people, 
monks,  and  nuns  conducting  a  peaceful  pro- 
test against  China's  illegal  occupation  of  Tibet 
are  in  stark  contrast  with  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment's restraint  in  dealing  with  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  Chinese  students  and  work- 
ers demonstrating  for  democratic  reforms. 
This  contrast  serves  as  testimony  to  the  racist 
and  colonial  instincts  of  the  Chinese  occupa- 
tion forces  in  Tibet.  Chinese  Government  atti- 
tudes and  actions  remain  a  real  and  constant 
threat  to  the  survival  of  the  ancient  and 
peaceful  Tibetan  culture. 

In  closing,  I  commend  His  Holiness  the 
Dalai  Lama,  the  simple  Buddhist  monk  that  all 
Tibetans  recognize  as  their  leader,  for  his 
active  pursuit  of  a  peaceful  resolution  of  the 
40-year-old  conflrct  in  Tibet.  On  several  occa- 
sions, including  an  event  here  on  Capitol  Hill, 
the  Dalai  Lama  has  extended  the  offer  of  sub- 
stantive negotiations  with  the  Chinese  on  the 
future  status  of  Tibet.  The  Dalai  Lama's  ef- 
forts have  been  supported  by  the  Congress 
and  other  Parliaments  around  the  world.  How- 
ever, his  offers  to  initiate  talk  continue  to  be 
rejected  by  a  Chinese  Government  that 
wishes  to  portray  the  issue  of  Tibet  as  an  in- 
ternal affair  of  China  and  as  a  personal  prob- 
lem between  the  Dalai  Lama  and  the  leaders 
of  the  People's  Republic  of  China. 

Such  arguments  have  not  been  acceptable 
to  this  administration,  and  previous  administra- 
tions, when  challenging  the  leadership  of  the 


Soviet  Union  on  human  rights  abuses  in  that 
country.  Such  arguments,  and  warnings, 
should  not  be  acceptable  to  our  Government 
in  dealing  with  China.  This  year,  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  is  40  years  old.  Although  I 
commend  the  strong  relationship  that  the 
United  States  has  nurtured  with  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  over  the  past  10  years,  it  is 
time  that  we  quit  treating  this  diplomatic  dar- 
ling as  a  special  child  that  is  immune  to  the 
fundamental  standards  of  decency  that  we 
apply  to  other  countries.  This  administration 
and  this  Congress  should,  and  must,  commit 
ourselves  to  the  formulation  of  a  human  rights 
policy  toward  China  if  we  are  serious  about 
fundamental  human  rights  and  democratic 
freedoms  and  if  we  are  to  gain  the  respect  of 
the  Government  of  the  People's  Republic  of 
China. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Lagomarsino]. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  rise  in  support  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  63  which  commends  the 
30th  anniversary  of  the  Tibetan  na- 
tional uprising  and  expresses  the  con- 
cern of  Congress  regarding  human 
rights  abuses  in  Tibet. 

I  am  very  concerned  about  the  con- 
tinued use  of  excessive  and  lethal 
force  by  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  against  Tibetans  participating 
in  peaceful  expressions  of  will.  As 
short  a  time  ago  as  March  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  brutally  crushed  a 
peaceful  march  in  Lhasa,  the  capital 
of  Tibet,  leaving  a  reported  30  to  60 
persons  dead  and  hundreds  more  in- 
jured. Foreigners,  including  the  'West- 
ern press,  were  firmly  expelled  from 
the  Province. 

I  am  encouraged  by  the  current  on- 
going    peaceful    demonstrations     for 
greater      democracy      happening      in 
Bejing  today,  as  we  speak.  Thus  far, 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  Gov- 
ernment has  shown  maturity  and  re- 
straint in  this  situation.  I  hope  such 
responsible  and  reasonable  attitudes 
continue  to  prevail  and  that  real  polit- 
ical change— greater  democracy,  real 
respect   for   human   rights   and   free- 
doms—quickly  happens.  This  resolu- 
tion urges  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  Govenmient  to  follow  the  same 
course  in  Tibet.  Tibetans,  too,  deserve 
respect  for  their  fundamental  human 
rights.  The  People's  Republic  of  China 
should  reassess  its  policy  and  exercise 
restraint  in  its  future  dealings  with 
peaceful  demonstrators.  Clearly,  mar- 
tial law  in  Lhasa  should  be  lifted  and 
free  access  given  to  foreign  journalists. 
This  resolution  also  urges  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  to  allow  interna- 
tional human  rights  monitors  to  access 
prisons  in  Tibet.  If  there  is  a  new  era 
of    positive    reform    and    change    in 
China,  it  must  also  be  experienced  in 
Tibet. 

There  are  many  ways  to  improve  the 
situation  in  Tibet.  This  resolution, 
which  also  marks  the  30th  anniversary 
of  the  Communist  seizure  of  Tibet, 


suggests  some  of  them.  I  am  encour- 
aged that  we  have  not  forgotten  the 
discrimination  and  suffering  inflicted 
on  the  Tibetan  people.  Clearly  Tibet  is 
special  with  a  distinct  ethnic  group.  It 
should  be  treated  as  such.  The  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China,  over  the  past 
30  years  has  treated  Tibet  different- 
ly—it has  treated  Tibet  worse  and  has 
tried  to  forceably  erase  the  unique  Ti- 
betan culture  and  heritage.  The  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China  must  recognize 
this  fact,  not  try  to  eradicate  it.  If  the 
People  s  Republic  of  China  wants  us, 
the  residents  of  Hong  Kong,  the  Re- 
public of  China,  and  others  to  believe 
that  a  "one  China,  two  systems"  policy 
can  work,  and  that  the  Peoples  Re- 
public of  China  will  seriously  adhere 
to  it,  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
can  start  today  by  reforming  its  policy 
toward  Tibet.  Actions  speak  much 
louder  than  words.  Providing  Tibet 
with  the  freedom  and  real  autonomy  it 
deserves  would  send  a  positive  signal 
for  the  future. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
supporting  this  resolution. 
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Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  no  stauncher  advocate  in 
behalf  of  the  Tibetan  people  and  the 
cause  of  human  rights  in  Tibet  than 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Lantos],  and  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Lantos]. 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
my  friend  and  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York,  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  pay  tribute  to 
all  of  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  who  played  such  a  key  role  in 
bringing  this  matter  before  the  House. 
The  Tibetan  people  have  no  lobby. 
The  Tibetan  people  have  no  political 
action  committee.  The  only  thing  that 
the  Tibetan  people  have  is  a  just 
cause.  That  just  cause  is  one  of  beg- 
ging, pleading,  to  be  able  to  live  ac- 
cording to  their  cultural  and  religious 
traditions. 

When  the  Congressional  Human 
Rights  Caucus  invited  His  Holiness 
the  Dalai  Lama  to  address  us  some 
time  ago,  he  extended  the  hand  of 
peace  to  the  government  in  Beijing. 
He  pleaded  with  the  authorities  of 
Beijing  to  sit  down  and  peacefully  ne- 
gotiate a  modus  Vivendi  so  the  people 
of  Tibet  will  be  able  to  live  according 
to  their  ancient  traditions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  one  of  the  trage- 
dies of  recent  Chinese  foreign  policy 
that  while  along  so  many  lines  the 
Chinese  have  shown  flexibility,  states- 
manship, and  vision,  in  their  dealing 
with  Tibet  and  the  Tibetan  people 
they  have  shown  nothing  but  con- 
tempt, rigidity,  racism,  and  a  pattern 
of  noncooperation.  It  is  the  ultimate 
irony  that  today  Mr.  Gorbachev  has  to 
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sneak  into  the  grand  palace  by  a  side 
door  because  the  Chinese  authorities 
do  not  wish  to  use  force  against  the 
thousands  of  students  and  others  who 
are  demonstrating  for  human  rights  at 
the  main  square  of  Beijing,  while  in 
Lhasa  in  Tibet  the  Chinese  have  not 
the  slightest  hesitation  in  using  the 
most  brutal  methods  in  oppressing  Ti- 
betan monks,  children,  women,  and 
others  in  a  contest  which  is  really  a 
very  cruel  contest,  a  contest  of  those 
who  are  many  who  have  the  weapons 
who  are  powerful,  and  the  unsirmed, 
peace-loving  Tibetan  people. 

Our  Chinese  friends  in  Beijing  must 
understand  that  this  issue  will  not  go 
away.  This  issue  will  not  go  away  be- 
cause it  is  a  moral  issue.  It  is  the  issue 
of  the  rightness  and  the  justice  of  the 
Tibetan  cause,  the  right  of  the  Tibet- 
an people  to  live  according  to  their 
own  traditions. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  62  un- 
derscores the  commitment  of  the  Con- 
gress to  preserving  and  protecting  the 
right  of  the  people  of  Tibet. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
jrield  3  minutes  to  the  cochairman  on 
the  Republican  side  of  the  Human 
Rights  Caucus,  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois [Mr.  Porter]. 

B4r.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  strong- 
ly support  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 63  and  commend  our  colleagues, 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Rose],  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  and  the  cochairman  of  the  Con- 
gressional Human  Rights  Caucus,  the 
gentleman  from  California,  for  their 
efforts  on  behalf  of  the  Tibetan 
people.  This  resolution  clearly  outlines 
my  concerns  and  suggests  constructive 
action  that  the  Chinese  and  our  own 
Government  and  international  organi- 
zations can  take  to  resolve  the  acute 
problems  facing  the  people  of  Tibet. 

Since  the  Chinese  violent  occupation 
of  Tibet  In  1951.  the  Tibetans  have 
suffered  ongoing  human  rights  viola- 
tions, including  torture,  arbitrary 
arrest  and  detention,  religious  persecu- 
tion, the  use  of  excessive  force  against 
peaceful  demonstrators,  and  a  system- 
atic pattern  of  discrimination.  Re- 
spectable himian  rights  organizations 
such  as  Amnesty  International  and 
Asia  Watch,  as  well  as  firsthand  ac- 
counts from  foreign  travelers  and  Ti- 
betan refugees,  describe  an  appalling 
situation  that  I  fear  may  lead  to  the 
complete  annihilation  of  the  Tibetan 
people.  Reports  indicate  that  over  1 
million  Tibetans  have  died  as  a  direct 
result  of  the  military  occupation  and 
related  Chinese  policies. 

In  1959.  the  Dalai  Lama  and  85,000 
of  this  followers  were  forced  to  flee 
across  the  Himalayas  into  surrounding 
regions.  Thousands  of  Tibetans  died 
trying  to  escape.  Thirty  years  later,  Ti- 
betans continue  to  be  killed  and 
abused  at  the  hands  of  Chinese  au- 
thorities. 


On  March  8,  2  days  before  the  30th 
aimiversary  of  the  Tibetan  uprising. 
China  declared  martial  law  in  Lhasa 
and  surrounding  areas,  and  expelled 
all  foreign  visitors  and  journalists 
from  the  region.  A  few  days  earlier,  Ti- 
betans had  begun  peaceful,  unarmed 
demonstrations  demanding  an  end  to 
oppressive  Chinese  rule.  The  marchers 
were  met  by  Chinese  authorities  using 
firearms,  tear  gas,  wooden  and  iron 
clubs  with  protruding  nails,  and  elec- 
tric cattle  prods  used  as  torture  instru- 
ments while  interrogating  detainees. 
According  to  an  April  13,  New  York 
Times  report,  over  100  Tibetans  were 
killed  and  many  others  unjustly  ar- 
rested. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  can  not  sit  idly  by 
while  China  continues  to  use  strong 
arm  oppressive  tactics  to  quash  the 
free  will  of  Tibet's  peaceful  citizens. 
The  Chinese  treatment  of  the  Tibetan 
people  and  other  religious  minorities 
must  be  remembered  as  United  States 
policy  toward  China  evolves.  United 
States  economic  and  political  coopera- 
tion with  China,  as  well  as  continued 
arms  sales  all  hinge  on  China's  willing- 
ness to  respect  international  human 
rights  standards.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  vote  for  this  resolution. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  sum 
up  the  case  for  the  majority  on  this 
resolution,  I  yield  my  1  remaining 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Levin]. 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  is  a  privilege  to  join  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  supporting  this  resolution.  It  ex- 
presses our  feelings  about  the  univer- 
sality of  human  rights.  They  apply  ev- 
erywhere, even  in  very  distant-from- 
here  Tibet. 

Tibet  is  a  fragile  society.  It  would 
not  take  very  much  longer  for  it  to  be 
eradicated  by  the  Chinese.  It  is  also  a 
nonviolent  society.  It  is  not  equipped 
by  experience  or  tradition  to  defend 
itself  by  using  arms. 

If  peaceful  negotiations  apply  any- 
where in  this  world,  if  they  make 
sense  where  there  is  any  difference,  it 
is  in  Tibet.  So  may  we  send  off  this 
resolution  for  others  to  see  hoping 
that  it  will  be  a  step  in  the  direction  of 
peace,  not  violence. 

A  tranquil  society  deserves  its  full 
human  rights. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Gekas]. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Amer- 
ican people  rightfully  over  the  years 
sometimes  question  the  wisdom  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  in  un- 
dertaking resolutions  such  as  this. 
They  ask:  What  do  they  mean?  How 
can  they  help?  Of  what  value  are 
they? 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  seen  time  and 
time  again  that  a  resolution  calling  for 
freedom  for  a  people,  the  cry  of  free- 
dom that  emanates  from  this  floor 


does  reach  oppressed  people  across  the 
world.  Ask  the  workers  in  Poland,  ask 
the  intellectuals  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
ask  the  students  in  China,  ask  anyone 
in  world  history  about  what  happens 
on  the  floor  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  and  they  will  tell  you 
that  there  is  always  a  signal  for  free- 
dom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  goes  back  to  the 
First  Congress  of  the  United  States  in 
1789  and  has  not  ceased  since. 
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As  a  matter  of  fact,  history  credits 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  in  the 
mid-19th  century,  in  the  1820's,  for 
the  overthrow  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire.  Why?  Because  Members  of 
the  House  then  in  1820,  1822,  and 
1824,  stood  where  we  are  standing 
today  and  sought  out  world  opinion  on 
questions  of  freedom. 

So  we  do  not  take  lightly  the  action 
that  we  undertake  here  today.  The 
people  of  Tibet  deserve  our  sympathy, 
our  help,  our  support,  our  joining 
them  in  their  cry  for  freedom. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in 
strong  support  of  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 63,  wtiich  commemorates  the  30th  anni- 
versary of  the  Tibetan  uprising  against  Chi- 
nese rule. 

Tibet  is  far  away,  and  its  30-year  torment 
has  gone  almost  unnoticed.  Yet  its  people 
have  undergone  a  kind  of  suffering  too 
common  in  this  century:  They  have  been  ttie 
victims  of  a  conscious  attempt  to  destroy  their 
unique  culture  and  religious  faith. 

In  1959.  the  Dalai  Lama  fled  Tibet  after 
Mao's  promises  of  autonomy  and  respect  for 
Tibetan  rights  proved  false.  In  the  next 
decade,  during  China's  Cultural  Revolution, 
Tit)et's  temples  were  destroyed,  and  its 
monks  imprisoned.  Thousands  of  Tibetans 
died  in  prison  for  their  faith  and  their  resist- 
ance to  Communist  rule.  And  even  now,  as 
the  Government  of  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  has  moderated  its  ideology,  Tibetans 
continue  to  suffer.  Their  protests  have  been 
bloodily  suppressed,  and  their  attempts  to  ne- 
gotiate have  been  rebuffed. 

The  situation  in  Tibet,  however,  is  not  hope- 
less—the actions  of  Tibetans  at  home,  and  of 
the  Tibetan  community  in  exile  are  testimony 
to  Tibet's  continued  hope  for  justice.  The 
Dalai  Lama's  5-point  plan  can  provide  a  basis 
for  negotiations  and  ttie  peaceful  resolution 
for  which  Tibetans  pray.  Let  us  hope  that  tlie 
Government  of  China,  rK>w  engaged  in  re- 
building its  relationship  with  ttie  Soviet  Union 
and  with  the  West,  can  work  with  him  to  re- 
build its  relationship  with  a  people  who  have 
suffered  too  long. 

We  in  the  Congresss  must  do  whatever  we 
can  to  call  attentkxi  to  Tibet's  struggle,  and  to 
support  ttK>8e  wtw  continue  to  hope  and  work 
to  restore  Tibetans  their  rights.  This  resolution 
is  a  firm  statement  of  our  support  for  decency 
and  human  rights  around  the  wortd,  and  I 
hope  all  our  Members  will  support  it. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  joined 
in  sponsoring  this  resolution  because  its  nnes- 
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sage  is  important  and  must  be  heard  by  the 
leadership  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China, 
no  matter  now  much  it  may  resist  listening. 

Events  taking  place  in  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China  present  that  government's  leader- 
ship with  clear  evidence  that  the  prospect  of 
real  change  is  now  challenging  it,  no  longer 
just  economically,  but  politically  as  well.  I  be- 
lieve that,  to  a  certain  extent,  that  leadership 
is  to  be  commended  for  its  response  so  far  to 
the  demonstrations  by  students,  journalists, 
and  workers  in  Beijing.  The  message  em- 
bodied in  this  resolution,  however,  is  that  the 
underlying  challenge  it  faces  is  to  truly  change 
its  attitudes  and  policies,  not  just  toward  the 
issue  of  political  democracy,  but  in  its  treat- 
ment of  the  non-Chinese  people  under  its 
control,  particularly  in  its  actions  against  the 
great  nation  of  Tibet. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  in  both  the  case  of  the 
present  demonstrations  in  Beijing  and  ttie 
March  demonstrations  in  Lhasa,  the  Tibetan 
capital,  the  harsh  threats  made  by  the  govern- 
ment against  those  outbursts  did  nothing 
more  than  provoke  greater  participation  in 
them.  This  has  indeed  been  a  true  failure  for 
the  People's  Republic  of  China's  leadership, 
and  in  Tibet,  this  approach  led  directly  to  the 
terrible  government-sponsored  violence  and 
killings  that  aroused  the  great  concern  of  the 
rest  of  the  world.  The  challenge  to  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China's  leaders  now  is  to  un- 
derstand and  accept  this  failure  and  to  under- 
take a  more  enlightened  approach.  In  the 
case  of  Tibet,  such  an  enlightened  change 
would  follow  the  outline  of  this  resolution, 
namely  an  end  to  the  repression  of  the  Tibet- 
an people's  cultural  and  political  rights,  the  lift- 
ing of  martial  law  in  Tibet,  the  opening  of  Ti- 
betan prisons  to  international  inspection  and, 
above  all,  the  opening  of  sincere  discussions 
with  the  Dalai  Lama,  leader  of  the  Tibetan 
people,  toward  a  constructive  agreement  on 
Tibet's  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  closing  I  want  to  state  that 
the  United  States  would  welcome  a  new  rela- 
tionship with  a  People's  Republic  of  China 
that  is  truly  progressive,  democratic,  and  re- 
spectful of  the  rights  of  the  nations  within  its 
governance.  The  People's  Republic  of  China 
should  understand  that  the  challenge  it  faces 
in  dealing  with  its  own  peoples  is  also  a  chal- 
lenge it  faces  in  its  relations  with  the  free 
world.  The  American  Government's  respect 
for  the  leadership  of  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  would  certainly  be  enhanced  should  it 
meet  this  challenge  in  a  positive  way.  I  hope 
that  the  Government  of  the  People's  Republic 
of  China  will  see  that  such  a  new  approach 
would  not  only  lead  to  a  better  life  for  the 
people  of  China  and  the  people  of  Titiet,  but 
to  a  new  and  dramatically  improved  relation- 
ship with  the  United  States  and  the  other 
leading  nations  of  the  world. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
BtJSTAMANTE).  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Solarz]  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  agree  to 
the  concurrent  resolution.  House  Con- 
current Resolution  63.  as  amended. 
The  question  was  taken. 


Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  clause  5  of 
rule  I  and  the  Chair's  prior  armounce- 
ment,  further  proceedings  on  this 
motion  will  be  postponed. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  63,  the 
concurrent  resolution  just  considered. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 


SUNDRY  MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Simdry  messages  in  writing  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  was 
communicated  to  the  House  by  Mr. 
Kalbaugh.  one  of  his  secretaries. 


PROHIBITING  U.S.  CONTRIBU- 
TIONS TO  THE  UNITED  NA- 
TIONS UNDER  CERTAIN  CONDI- 
TIONS 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pstss  the  bill 
(H.R.  2145)  to  prohibit  United  States 
contributions  to  the  United  Nations  or 
any  of  its  affiliated  organizations  if 
full  membership  as  a  state  is  granted 
to  any  organization  or  group  that  does 
not  have  the  internationally  recog- 
nized attributes  of  statehood,  as 
amended. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  2145 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  POLICY  OK  THE  UNITED  STATES  CON- 
CERNING MEMBERSHIP  AS  A  STATE 
OF  THE  PALESTINE  LIBERATION  OR- 
GANIZATION IN  THE  WORLD  HEALTH 
ORGANIZATION.  THE  UNITED  NA- 
TIONS. ANY  SPECIALIZED  AGENCY  OF 
THE  UNITED  NATIONS.  OR  ANY  ORGA- 
NIZATION AFFILIATED  WITH  THE 
UNITED  NATIONS. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
oppose  the  admission  to  membership  as  a 
state  of  the  Palestine  Lil)eration  Organiza- 
tion in  the  World  Health  Organization 
(WHO),  the  United  Nations,  any  specialized 
agency  of  the  United  Nations,  or  any  organi- 
zation affiliated  with  the  United  Nations. 

SEC.  1.  WITHHOLDING  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  CER- 
TAIN ORGANIZATIONS  OF  WHICH  THE 
PALESTINE  LIBERATION  ORGANIZA- 
TION IS  A  MEMBER  STATE. 

The  President  shall  withhold  assessed  and 
voluntary  contributions  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, any  specialized  agency  of  the  United 
Nations,  or  any  organization  affiliated  with 
the  United  Nations,  if  that  agency  or  orga- 
nization admits  as  a  member  state  the  Pal- 
estine Liberation  Organization. 


SEC.  3  AUTHORITY  TO  WITHHOLD  CONTRIBLTIONS 
TO  CERTAIN  ORGANIZATIONS  WHICH 
ADMIT  AS  A  MEMBER  STATE  ANY 
ENTITY  WITHOUT  THE  INTERNATION- 
ALLY-RECOGNIZED ATFRIBUTES  OF 
STATEHOOD. 

The  President  is  authorized  to  withhold 
assessed  and  voluntary  contributions  to  the 
United  Nations,  any  specialized  agency  of 
the  United  Nations,  or  any  organization  af- 
filiated with  the  United  Nations,  if  that 
agency  or  organization  admits  as  a  member 
state  any  organization,  group,  or  other 
entity  which  the  President  determines  does 
not  have  the  internationally-recognized  at- 
tributes of  statehood. 

SEC.  4.  USE  OF  FITNDS. 

(a)  TRAUsrEH  or  REPROOHAioiiHO.— Funds 
withheld  pursuant  to  section  2  or  3  are  au- 
thorized to  remain  avaUable  until  expended 
and  may  be  reprogrammed  or  transferred  to 
any  other  account  of  the  Department  of 
State  or  the  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment to  carry  out  the  general  purposes 
for  which  such  funds  were  appropriated. 
Any  transfer  under  this  section  shall  be 
treated  as  a  reprogrammlng  for  purposes  of 
section  34  of  the  State  Department  Basic 
Authorities  Act  of  1956  (22  U.S.C.  2706). 

(b)  Limitation  or  Transfer  Aothority.— 
The  transfer  authority  contained  In  subsec- 
tion (a)  may  be  exercised  only  to  such 
extent  and  in  such  amounts  as  are  provided 
in  advance  in  appropriation  Acts. 

SEC.  5.  PAN  AMERICAN  HEALTH  ORGANIZATION. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  Pan 
American  Health  Organization  shall  not  be 
considered  an  affiliate  of  the  World  Health 
Organization  or  an  organization  affiliated 
with  the  United  Nations. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Yatron]  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  BROOMFIELD]  Will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Permsylvania  [Mr.  Yatron]. 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consvime  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell], 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, who  has  been  a  leader  in  ad- 
vancing U.S.  interests  in  the  United 
Nations  system  for  many  years. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Hiunan  Rights  and 
International  Organizations  for  yield- 
ing time  to  me  and  express  my  appre- 
ciation to  him  for  acting  rapidly  on 
this  bill.  I  also  extend  my  commenda- 
tion to  the  original  sponsor,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Lantos] 
for  his  work  in  bringing  this  important 
piece  of  legislation  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  this  bill.  It  has  already  achieved  its 
immediate  purpose  because  last  week, 
by  a  decisive  vote,  the  World  Health 
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Organization  deferred  action  on  the 
PLO  application. 

This  bill  has  already  achieved  its  im- 
mediate purpose.  Last  week  by  a  deci- 
sive vote  of  83  to  47  with  20  abstaining 
the  World  Health  Assembly  deferred 
action  on  the  PLO's  application  for 
membership  in  the  World  Health  Or- 
ganization. 

Along  with  a  strong  warning  from 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  actions 
taken  in  the  other  body,  this  bill  has 
sent  a  powerful  message  reflecting 
American  agreement  across  the  politi- 
cal spectrum  and  between  the 
branches  of  government  that  the  PLO 
must  not  be  admitted  as  a  member  of 
the  World  Health  Organization.  That 
message  was  heard  clearly  in  Geneva 
and,  judging  by  the  size  of  the  vote,  in 
a  host  of  capitals  as  well. 

I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Lantos]  for  his 
leadership  on  this  issue.  I  want  to  also 
express  my  appreciation  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Human 
Rights  and  International  Organiza- 
tions [Mr.  Yatron]  for  acting  rapidly 
on  this  timely  bill.  The  unanimous 
support  of  his  subcommittee  for  the 
bill  served  as  a  timely  notice  to  the 
member  states  of  the  World  Health 
Organization  of  the  high  stakes  in- 
volved for  the  work  of  that  important 
organization  if  they  allow  it  to  become 
politicized  through  admitting  to  mem- 
bership a  group  having  none  of  the 
characteristics  of  a  state  recognized  by 
international  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  no  great  pride  in 
supporting  legislation  which  would  cut 
off  funding  to  the  World  Health  Orga- 
nization or  any  other  U.N.  agency  if 
they  admit  the  PLO  as  a  member.  I 
am  a  supporter  of  international  orga- 
nizations. With  all  their  warts,  and 
there  are  many,  we  need  globally 
agreed  upon  policies  and  programs  to 
meet  global  problems. 

We  live  on  a  planet  where  increas- 
ingly our  fortunes  and  our  very  lives 
are  increasingly  interdependent.  We 
need  outstanding  agencies  like  the 
WHO  to  combat  the  scourage  of  dis- 
ease. But  if  we  are  to  have  effective 
programs  the  nations  of  the  world 
must  learn  where  to  draw  the  line  on 
politics.  Politics  under  the  U.N.  system 
is  supposed  to  be  the  subject  of  debate 
at  the  United  Nations  in  New  York 
and  not  in  the  technical  agencies. 

Those  with  luurrow  agendas,  such  as 
the  PLO,  will  use  every  opportunity  to 
advance  their  cause  or  simply  to  cause 
mischief.  The  members  of  the  world 
community  must  not  permit  the  short- 
sighted few  to  endanger  the  painstak- 
ing work  of  many  statesmen  over  dec- 
ades to  build  a  credible  set  of  interna- 
tional instruments  for  global  coopera- 
tion. These  instruments  may  yet  prove 
crucial  for  our  survival.  Any  group  as- 
piring to  present  themselves  as  a  state 
ought  to  be  able  to  recognize  the  stake 
of  those  they  claim  to  represent  in  the 


organizations  their  narrow  ambitions 
could  mortally  harm. 

Fortunately  the  United  States  was 
not  alone  in  recognizing  what  was 
really  at  stake  in  the  PLO's  spurious 
application  for  WHO  membership. 
Many  other  countries  raised  their 
voices  and  cast  their  votes  in  support 
not  only  of  the  WHO  but  of  the  whole 
web  of  international  cooperation  it  has 
been  so  hard  to  build  and  would  be  so 
easy  to  disrupt.  I  am  heartened  that  in 
this  instance,  at  least,  that  the  world 
community  has  taken  a  sane  and  sensi- 
ble action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  also  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  commend  the 
President,  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for  International 
Organizations,  and  our  Ambassador  at 
the  United  Nations  and  all  others  in 
the  Government  here  in  Washington 
and  around  the  world  who  worked  so 
hard  to  assure  a  successful  outcome  of 
this  issue  in  the  World  Health  Organi- 
zation. 

Since  we  do  not  have  a  report  on 
H.R.  2145,  I  wanted  to  take  a  few  min- 
utes to  explain  the  intent  of  the  com- 
mittee in  considering  this  bill  and  its 
sections. 

Section  1  simply  states  that  it  is  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  oppose 
membership  as  a  state  of  the  PLO  in 
any  organization  or  body  affiliated 
with  the  United  Nations. 

Section  2  says  that  the  President 
shall  withhold  assessed  and  voluntary 
contributions  to  the  United  Nations 
any  specialized  agency  or  any  organi- 
zation affiliated  with  the  United  Na- 
tions if  that  agency  or  organization 
admits  the  PLO  as  a  member  state. 

Section  3  gives  broad  authority  to 
the  President  to  withhold  contribu- 
tions to  certain  organizations  which 
admit  as  a  member  state  any  entity 
without  the  internationally  recognized 
attributes  of  statehood.  Withholding 
would  occur  only  if  the  President  de- 
termines that  an  entity  admitted  as  a 
state  does  not  have  the  attributes  of 
statehood.  The  President  is  not  re- 
quired to  make  such  a  determination. 
This  section  gives  the  President  discre- 
tionary authority  in  cases  other  than 
the  PLO. 

Section  4  refers  to  the  use  of  funds. 
In  subsection  A,  the  law  provides 
guidelines  for  the  use  of  funds  with- 
held and  says  that  they  are  to  remain 
available  until  expended  and  may  be 
reprogrammed  or  transferred  to  any 
other  account  of  the  Department  of 
State  or  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  to  carry  out  the  general 
purposes  for  which  such  funds  are  ap- 
propriated. Subsection  B  provides  for 
a  limit  of  transfer  authority  and  says 
it  can  be  exercised  only  to  the  extent 
and  in  such  amounts  as  are  provided 
in  advance  in  appropriations  acts. 

The  intent  of  section  4  is  to  intro- 
duce flexibility  in  allocating  monies  if 
it  becomes  necessary  for  the  United 


States  to  withhold  funds.  If  we  are 
forced  to  cut  funding,  our  hope  and 
expectation  is  that  those  funds  would 
be  used  for  purposes  which  the  organi- 
zation itself  seeks  to  achieve.  If  funds 
would  have  had  to  be  withheld  from 
WHO— fortunately  they  do  not  since 
the  WHO  Assembly  voted  down  the 
PLO's  application  for  membership— 
those  funds  should  be  used  for  pur- 
poses for  which  the  organization  seeks 
to  accomplish.  The  WHO  manages  an 
important  program  to  combat  AIDS 
and  if  PLO  had  become  a  member 
state,  our  intent  would  have  been  that 
U.S.  withholdings  would  be  allocated 
to  some  kind  of  international  AIDS 
prevention  program.  Similarly,  if  the 
United  States  would  withhold  funds 
from  one  agency  because  the  PLO 
were  abated,  those  could  also  be  avail- 
able for  use  to  pay  other  international 
organizations  to  which  the  United 
States  can  give  assessed  and  voluntary 
contributions. 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  H.R.  2145  as  amended,  a  bill  to  pro- 
hibit United  States  contributions  to 
any  international  organization  which 
grants  the  Palestine  Liberation  Orga- 
nization statehood  status.  The  legisla- 
tion also  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  withhold  assessed  or  volun- 
tary contributions  to  the  United  Na- 
tions or  any  specialized  agency  which 
admits  as  a  member  an  entity  which 
does  not  possess  the  internationally- 
recognized  attributes  of  a  State. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  6.  the  PLO's 
representative  in  Geneva  transmitted 
a  letter  from  Yasser  Arafat,  to  the  Di- 
rector General  of  the  World  Health 
Organization,  Dr.  Nakajima.  applying 
for  statehood  status.  This  application 
led  to  a  flurry  of  congressional  and  ad- 
ministration actions  designed  to 
thwart  the  PLO's  ill-advised  initiative. 

Upon  learning  of  the  application. 
Congressmen  Oilman,  Bereuter, 
Smith  of  Florida  and  I  sent  a  letter  of 
protest  to  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion. Secretary  Baker  issued  a  state- 
ment that  the  United  States  vigorous- 
ly opposed  the  PLO's  admission  as  a 
member  to  the  World  Health  Organi- 
zation and  further  recommended  that 
there  be  no  further  contributions— as- 
sessed or  voluntary— to  any  interna- 
tional organization  which  makes  a 
change  in  the  PLO's  status.  Working 
in  concert  with  the  Department  of 
State,  the  Subcommittee  on  Human 
Rights  and  International  organiza- 
tions, which  I  chair,  held  a  hearing  on 
the  PLO  statehood  campaign  and 
unanimously  reported  out  the  legisla- 
tion we  are  considering  today. 

The  PLO  statehood  drive  at  the 
WHO  and  other  international  organi- 
zations is  ill-conceived  for  a  number  of 
reasons.  First,  under  international  law, 
the  PLO  does  not  meet  the  qualifica- 
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tions  of  a  State.  It  is  not  a  government 
and  it  does  not  exert  governmental 
control  over  any  territory. 

Second,  this  initiative  would  serious- 
ly undermine  efforts  to  achieve  a  com- 
prehensive peace  in  the  Middle  East. 
President  Bush  and  Secretary  Baker 
have  boldly  maintained  the  new  dialog 
with  the  PLO  in  the  hope  of  establish- 
ing a  negotiating  process.  The  PLO's 
statehood  campaign  jeopardizes  this 
policy  and  is  totally  incompatible  with 
diplomatic  norms  and  procedures. 

Third,  in  his  communication  to  the 
WHO,  Arafat's  letterhead  includes  the 
entire  State  of  Israel  as  being  the 
State  of  Palestine.  This  flies  in  the 
face  of  Arafat's  recent  comments  in 
Paris  declaring  the  PLO  charter  inop- 
erative, as  well  as  his  call  for  a  Pales- 
tinian state  along  side  Israel  within  its 
pre- 1987  borders. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Secretary  Baker  should 
be  commended  for  the  outstanding 
leadership  he  has  provided  in  making 
it  clear  to  the  international  communi- 
ty that  the  United  States-Palestine 
Liberation  Organization  dialog  should 
not  be  viewed  as  a  diplomatic  umbrella 
to  justify  the  PLO's  statehood  cam- 
paign. 

Congressman  Ben  Oilman  and  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  with  Dr.  Na- 
kajima  prior  to  the  General  Assembly 
meeting  which  started  last  week.  Dr. 
Nakajima  is  a  sincere  man  who  heads 
an  organization  which  has  been  at  the 
forefront  in  promoting  public  health 
programs  which  have  saved  the  lives 
of  millions  of  children.  Our  problem  is 
not  with  Dr.  Nakajima.  It  is  with  the 
member  states  of  that  organization 
which  are  supporting  the  PLO  cam- 
paign. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  result  of  the  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  2145  and  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  Secretary  Baker,  and  an 
effective  United  States  delegation  led 
by  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  John 
Bolton,  the  PLO's  application  was  re- 
jected on  Friday  by  a  secret  ballot  vote 
of  83  to  47  with  20  abstentions. 

While  we  succeeded  at  the  World 
Health  Organization,  it  is  extremely 
important  to  note  that  the  PLO  has 
expressed  its  intention  to  apply  for 
statehood  at  other  specialized  agencies 
including  UNESCO.  The  passage  of 
this  bill  would  considerably  strength- 
en the  administration's  hand  in  con- 
vincing the  international  community 
that  giving  in  to  the  PLO's  demands 
would  only  imdermine  the  fine  work 
of  the  United  Nations  and  its  special- 
ized agencies.  This  bill  is  completely 
compatible  with  administration  policy 
and  sends  a  strong  message  that  the 
Congress  and  the  executive  bnuich  are 
imited  on  a  very  important  foreign 
policy  issue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend Congressman  Bereuter,  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  sub- 
committee for  his  leadership  in  work- 


ing with  me  to  bring  this  legislation  to 
the  floor.  I  also  want  to  commend 
Chairman  Dymally  and  Congress- 
woman  Snowe  for  expeditiously 
moving  on  this  legislation  and  the 
sponsors  of  the  bill.  Congressman 
Lantos  and  Congressman  Gilbsan  for 
energizing  the  Congress  to  act  on  this 
timely  initiative.  Finally,  I  would  like 
to  commend  the  chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee,  Congressman 
Fascell  and  the  ranking  minority 
member.  Congressman  Broomfield  for 
their  expeditious  consideration  of  the 

bill. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  unanimously 
support  this  legislation. 
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Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  our  colleagues  are 
aware,  last  Friday,  the  World  Health 
Organization,  by  a  vote  of  83  to  47.  de- 
ferred until  next  year  a  decision  on 
whether  to  admit  the  Palestine  Libera- 
tion Organization  as  a  member  of  the 
WHO. 

President  Bush  and  his  administra- 
tion deserve  to  be  congratulated  for 
the  leadership  they  have  demonstrat- 
ed on  this  important  matter.  They  saw 
the  issue  coming,  and  they  took  deci- 
sive action  to  make  sure  that  the  U.S. 
position  was  known  by  the  PLO.  the 
WHO  and  the  member  states  of  the 
WHO.  Secretary  Baker,  on  May  1,  also 
made  a  firm  statement  of  the  U.S.  op- 
position to  PLO  membership  in  the 
World  Health  Organization. 

However,  while  we  succeeded  in 
Geneva  with  the  World  Health  Orga- 
nization this  round,  the  issue  if  far 
from  dead.  The  PLO  has  vowed  to  con- 
tinue its  compaign  to  gain  admission 
into  the  various  U.N.  agencies.  The 
PLO  has  already  applied  for  member- 
ship in  UNESCO,  and  there  are  a 
series  of  U.N.  agency  meetings  coming 
up  in  the  months  ahead. 

Thus  passage  of  H.R.  2145.  and  the 
strong  message  it  sends,  continues  to 
be  essential.  We  are  saying  to  the 
world  that  this  Nation  is  united  in  its 
opposition  to  grsuiting  the  PLO  mem- 
bership in  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion, or  in  any  other  international  or- 
ganization, and  that  the  United  States 
is  prepared  to  act  upon  that  convic- 
tion. 

Like  the  application  of  the  PLO  for 
membership  into  the  WHO,  the  PLO's 
application  with  the  other  technical 
U.N.  agencies  does  nothing  to  advance 
the  peace  process  in  the  Middle  East. 
Further,  its  application  forces  restrict- 
ed technical  organizations  to  confront 
a  divisive  political  issue  that  lies 
beyond  their  mandates.  Issues  such  as 
this  serve  only  to  politicize  the  organi- 
zations, and  detract  from  the  fine 
work  that  they  do. 

There  is  ample  reason  to  deny  the 
PLO  membership  in  any  of  the  techni- 


cal U.N.  agencies.  The  PLO  does  not 
meet  any  of  the  criteria  of  statehood. 
It  exercises  no  governmental  control 
over  any  territory  called  Palestine  or  a 
Palestinian  population. 

Further,  the  PLO  cannot  perform 
the  functions  associated  with  state- 
hood. For  instance  with  the  World 
Health  Organization,  the  PLO  has  no 
capacity  to  even  implement  WHO  res- 
olutions for  member  states  or  to  carry 
out  WHO-promoted  health  programs. 
There  is  no  justification  to  change  the 
PLO's  status  from  observer  to  member 
in  any  of  the  U.N.  agencies. 

Finally,  the  world  should  know  that 
the  Congress  and  the  executive  branch 
are  in  agreement  in  our  opposition  to 
PLO  membership  in  the  United  Na- 
tions or  in  any  of  its  related  agencies. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the  balance  of 
my  time  to  the  ranking  member  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Bereuter]. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Broomfield]  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 

This  Member  strongly  supports  the 
legislation  now  before  us— H.R.  2145, 
as  amended. 

Let  me  just  say  at  the  outset  that  I 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Lantos]  for  his  energy  and 
outstanding  leadership  in  bringing 
this  issue  before  us  in  such  a  timely 
manner.  The  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Smith],  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Smith],  and  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Oilman]  also  deserve  commendation 
as  original  cosponsors  of  this  resolu- 
tion. 

I  would  also  like  to  recognize  the  ef- 
forts of  Chairman  Fascell  and  its 
ranking  minority  member,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Broom- 
field].  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr.  Dymally,  and 
Mrs.  Snowe,  my  colleagues  on  the  rel- 
evant subcommittees  for  their  efforts 
in  expediting  the  consideration  of  the 
United  States  response  to  PLO  efforts 
to  enter  United  Nations  specialized 
agencies  such  as  the  World  Health  Or- 
ganization. 

Finally,  the  administration  also  de- 
serves to  be  commended  for  the  capa- 
ble manner  in  which  they  respond  to 
the  PLO  application  to  the  WHO.  Sec- 
retary James  Baker  was  particularly 
effective  in  communicating  to  the 
members  of  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion that  full  membership  for  the  PLO 
would  have  serious  financial  conse- 
quences for  that  organization.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  PLO  application 
was  defeated  by  such  a  large  margin 
[83-47]  because  of  the  effectiveness  of 
our  State  Department  and  the  ex- 
pressed resolve  of  Congress  on  this 
issue.  This  was  a  truly  bipartisan 
effort  which  produced  significant  re- 
sults. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  despite  the  vote  in  the 
World  Health  Organization  Assembly 
to  defer  the  PLO's  application  for  a 
year,  the  fundamental  problem  re- 
mains. The  PLO  already  has  applied 
for  full  membership  to  UNESCO,  an 
organization  where  the  United  States 
exercises  limited  influence.  In  addi- 
tion, the  PLO  observer  to  the  United 
Nation  has  announced  his  intention  to 
apply  for  full  membership  to  all 
United  Nation  specialized  agencies. 
The  PLO  shows  no  signs  of  backing 
down  after  its  defeat  at  the  World 
Health  Assembly  on  Friday.  It  seems 
we  are  going  to  have  to  wage  this  dip- 
lomatic battle  over  and  over. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  greatly  concerned 
for  the  future  of  the  U.N.  specialized 
agencies.  Generally  they  do  good  work 
and  some  like  UNICEP  and  UNDP 
have  excellent  results.  The  WHO  is  in 
the  forefront  of  the  worldwide  effort 
to  combat  AIDS,  and  is  on  the  cutting 
edge  of  many  of  the  world's  most 
pressing  public  health  problems.  Had 
the  United  States  been  forced  to  elimi- 
nate assessed  and  voluntary  contribu- 
tions to  WHO,  a  number  of  projects 
close  to  my  heart  would  have  suffered. 

It  is  alarming  that  the  U.N.  techni- 
cal bodies  are  at  risk  of  becoming 
deeply,  and  possibly  irrevocably,  politi- 
cized. I  would  hope  that  our  vote 
today  can  help  to  resolve  this  issue 
before  the  specialized  agencies  do, 
indeed,  become  politicized. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret  that  we  are 
forced  to  consider  the  witholding  of 
funds.  The  denial  of  assessed  and  vol- 
untary funds  would  deal  a  very  severe 
blow  to  the  good  work  of  United  Na- 
tions specialized  agencies,  and  it  is 
highly  regrettable  that  the  PLO  is 
placing  the  WHO  in  this  position.  The 
United  States  has  Just  begiui  a  dia- 
logue with  the  Palestine  Liberation 
Organization.  This  resolution  sends 
the  strongest  possible  message  that 
the  United  States  will  not  play  the 
PLO  game  at  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
sponsor  of  the  bill,  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Lantos]. 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  first 
would  like  to  thank  my  friend  and  col- 
league for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  outset  I  would 
like  to  pay  tribute  first  to  Chairman 
Yatroh  for  bringing  this  issue  before 
his  subcommittee  so  expeditiously, 
and  to  the  ranking  Republican,  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Bereu- 
Tsa],  my  good  friend,  and  also  an  origi- 
nal coqwnsor  of  the  legislation. 

Also  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Dtmallt]  and  the  gentle- 
woman from  Maine  [Mrs.  Snowe]  for 
expediting  the  legislation  and  also  to 
the  distinguished  Republican  ranking 
member  of  the  full  committee,  the 


gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Broomfield],  and  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Fascell],  the  chairman 
of  the  full  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  express  my 
special  appreciation  to  Congressman 
Oilman  for  his  steadfast  support  of 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an  object  lesson 
in  how  successful  we  can  be  when  we 
work  on  a  bipartisan  basis  and  when 
we  work  together,  the  Congress  and 
the  administration. 

My  legislation  not  only  enjoys  broad 
bipartisan  support.  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans across  the  entire  political 
spectrum  favor  this  bill:  but  Secretary 
of  State  Jim  Baker  has  emphatically 
voiced  administration  support  for  the 
position  as  well. 

I  want  to  take  the  time  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  our  new  Secretary  of  State  for 
courageously  and  eloquently  stating 
the  case. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  Nations  was 
established  about  half  a  century  ago 
as  an  international  organization  of 
sovereign  states.  Now  it  is  obvious  that 
whatever  the  PLO  is,  it  is  not  a  sover- 
eign state.  There  are  long-recognized 
international  legal  criteria  that  have 
clearly  established  what  is  and  what  is 
not  a  state. 
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There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that 
the  PLO  does  not  fit  those  criteria.  It 
is  not  a  legally  constituted  govern- 
ment. It  is  not  effectively  in  control  of 
territory.  In  fact,  PLO  representatives 
do  not  even  reside  in  the  territory 
they  claim  as  their  state.  They  reside 
in  Tunis.  The  PLO  does  not  govern 
the  territory  it  claims,  and  it  is  clearly 
not  sovereign  on  their  territory. 

By  action,  our  Government  has 
made  it  clear  that  the  United  States 
carmot  and  will  not  condone  the  sin- 
cere effort  by  the  PLO  to  turn  the 
United  Nations  and  the  affiliated 
agencies  into  a  meaningless  debating 
body  by  granting  full  membership  as  a 
state  to  any  organization  or  group 
except  sovereign  nations  fully  recog- 
nized as  such  under  international  law. 

The  victory  last  week  at  Geneva  was 
a  major  victory  both  for  international 
law  and  for  those  nations  that  were 
ready  to  stand  up  to  principles.  Our 
Government  has  made  it  clear,  and  my 
legislation  makes  it  clear  that  politiciz- 
ing the  United  Nations  affiliated  agen- 
cies, the  World  Health  Organization, 
the  International  Labor  Organization, 
the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organiza- 
tion, or  UNESCO  are  utterly  unac- 
ceptable. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  underscore, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  World  Health 
Organization  makes  enormously  im- 
portant contributions  to  the  health  of 
millions  of  people  on  this  planet.  The 
World  Health  Organization  improves 
the  quality  of  life  in  many  parts  of  the 
world,  particularly  in  less  developed 


portions  of  the  globe.  Every  year  the 
World  Health  Organization  helps  tens 
of  millions  of  children  and  tens  of  mil- 
lions of  adults  in  less  developed  coun- 
tries. 

Now  the  nation  which  has  played 
the  key  role  in  the  World  Health  Or- 
ganization is  the  United  States  of 
America.  We  provide  about  one-quar- 
ter of  the  budget  of  WHO,  and 
through  our  leadership  in  the  field  of 
medicine  and  public  health,  we  have 
been  the  mainstay  of  the  World 
Health  Organization.  I  think  it  is  ex- 
tremely important  that  our  work  con- 
tinue, that  the  activities  of  the  World 
Health  Organization  expand  rather 
than  be  curtailed. 

Admitting  the  PLO  to  full  member- 
ship as  a  state,  the  World  Health  Or- 
ganization would  have  made  a  horren- 
dous mistake,  and  I  want  to  salute  all 
of  the  countries  that  voted  not  to 
allow  the  WHO  to  become  politicized. 
As  my  friend  from  Nebraska  indicated, 
the  battle  is  not  over,  the  PLO  has 
served  notice  that  it  will  try  to  politi- 
cize other  important  affiliated  organi- 
zations of  the  United  Nations.  This 
legislation  will  see  to  it  that  the 
member  states  of  those  affiliated  orga- 
nizations will  know  in  advance  that 
their  actions  will  have  consequences, 
and  if  they  play  the  PLO  game  of  al- 
lowing to  become  politicized  puppets 
in  an  attempt  to  undermine  the  work 
of  those  useful  organizations,  the 
United  States  will  withhold  their  fi- 
nancial contributions  to  those  organi- 
zations. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
just  suggest  that  the  United  States 
and  their  friends  prevail  every  single 
time  we  have  a  bipartisan  approach 
here  in  the  House  and  the  Senate,  and 
we  are  able  to  work  cooperatively  with 
the  administration.  That  is  what  hap- 
pened here.  This  is  a  day  of  great  vic- 
tory for  Republicans  and  for  Demo- 
crats, for  the  Congress  and  for  the  ad- 
ministration and  for  the  health  and 
quality  of  life  of  hundreds  of  millions 
of  people  throughout  the  world.  I 
want  to  thank  all  of  my  colleagues  for 
their  support  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
was  an  excellent  statement  by  my  col- 
league the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
GiLBiAN],  who  has  been  very  involved 
in  activities  on  this  issue  himself. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  for 
yielding  and  for  his  support  and  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  H.R.  2145  and 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  LAirros],  for  the  expeditious 
drafting  of  this  important  legislation 
and  for  the  advocacy.  Last  week,  under 
the  leadership  of  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Yatron]  our  Subcommittee  on  Human 
Rights   and    International    Organiza- 
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tions  held  a  hearing  on  this  issue,  and 
thereafter  our  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
national Operations  held  a  similar 
hearing  and  its  chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Dymally] 
waived  jurisdiction. 

The  issue  of  the  Palestine  Liberation 
Organization  seeking  membership  in 
the  United  Nations  specialized  agen- 
cies is  of  grave  concern  to  all  of  us  who 
monitor  developments  in  the  Middle 
East. 

The  executive  branch  and  the  Con- 
gress have  been  united  in  opposition  to 
the  PLO  joining  the  World  Health  Or- 
ganization or  any  agency  of  the  United 
Nations.  Mr.  Arafat  must  recognize 
that  this  ploy  does  nothing  to  advance 
the  peace  process. 

Acceptance  of  the  PLO  as  a  member 
state  would  be  extremely  harmful  to 
the  productive  work  of  the  many  agen- 
cies of  the  United  Nations  system. 

Actually,  the  PLO's  self-declared 
"Palestinian  State"  does  not  qualify 
for  membership  consideration.  Inter- 
national law  clearly  requires  that  in 
order  for  an  entity  to  be  considered  a 
nation,  it  must  exercise  effective  gov- 
ernmental control  over  the  population 
and  territory  it  claims  as  its  own.  The 
PLO  has  neither  an  effective  govern- 
ment, nor  control  over  the  territory 
and  populations  it  claims. 

The  World  Health  Organization  per- 
mits membership  only  to  states.  The 
PLO  has  no  capacity  to  implement 
WHO  resolutions  addressed  to 
member  states,  nor  to  carry  out  WHO- 
promoted  health  programs. 

The  Palestine  Liberation  Organiza- 
tion has  put  the  World  Health  Organi- 
zation in  a  compromising  position. 
Technical  specialized  agencies  such  as 
the  WHO  should  not  be  in  the  busi- 
ness of  asserting  statehood  status  on 
behalf  of  any  organization.  Issues  such 
as  this  polarize  and  politicize  organiza- 
tions, reducing  their  credibility  and  ef- 
fectiveness. It  is  far  more  important 
for  the  WHO  to  deal  with  such  health 
considerations  as  controlling  the 
spread  of  AIDS,  the  immunization  of 
children,  and  other  life  and  death 
issues  than  to  serve  as  a  political  bat- 
tleground for  issues  which  should  be 
more  properly  addressed  in  other 
forums. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  timing  of  this  legis- 
lation is  appropriate,  since  other  agen- 
cies of  the  United  Nations  may  soon 
be  voting  on  whether  or  not  the  PLO 
gains  full  state  privileges. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the 
unanimous  passage  of  H.R.  2145,  so 
that  we  may  send  the  strongest  possi- 
ble signal  to  member  nations  of  the 
World  Health  Organization  that  the 
PLO's  unilateral  declaration  of  state- 
hood does  not  deserve  the  encourage- 
ment and  stamp  of  approval  that  full 
membership  in  the  U.N.  agency  would 
represent. 


Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Lagomarsino]. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  in  strong  support  of  H.R.  2145, 
the  bill  to  prohibit  U.S.  contributions 
to  the  United  Nations  if  full  member- 
ship as  a  state  is  granted  to  any  orga- 
nization or  group  that  does  not  have 
the  internationally  recognized  at- 
tributes of  statehood. 

This  measure,  which  I  cosponsored 
and  which  passed  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  with  only  one  member  dis- 
senting puts  on  record  our  opposition 
of  admission  of  the  PLO,  as  a  "state," 
to  the  World  Health  Organization,  the 
United  Nations  or  any  U.N.  affiliate 
organization.  Should  the  United  Na- 
tions or  one  of  its  affiliates  decide  to 
admit  the  PLO,  as  a  state,  the  Presi- 
dent would  be  required  to  withhold 
our  assessed  and  voluntary  contribu- 
tions to  the  organization.  Already,  this 
measure  and  the  support  it  received  in 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  has 
been  influential  in  prompting  the 
WHO  to  delay  for  1  year,  consider- 
ation of  the  PLO's  application  for 
membership. 

The  PLO  is  not  a  state.  It  is  not  a 
sovereign  government.  Therefore, 
quite  clearly  and  logically,  it  should 
not  be  a  member  of  any  U.N.  organiza- 
tion as  a  "state."  This  move  by  the 
PLO  and  its  allies  is  a  crude  attempt 
to  complicate  the  already  complex  sit- 
uation in  the  Middle  East  and  derail 
current  efforts  to  seriously  and  fairly 
address  the  Palestinian  question  and 
the  situation  in  the  West  Bank  and 
Gaza  Strip.  I  believe  that  the  PLO  is 
unable  to  meet  all  of  the  principles 
and  requirements  of  the  U.N.  charter, 
therefore  it  should  not  even  be  consid- 
ered. The  PLO  is  not  the  elected  rep- 
resentative of  all  the  Palestinian 
people.  To  upgrade  the  PLO  to  "state" 
status,  gives  Palestinian  and  Arab 
hard-liners  the  formal  recognition 
they  covet  at  the  expense  of  Israel,  se- 
rious negotiations  and  ultimately  the 
Palestinian  people.  Upgrading  the 
PLO  will  not  improve  the  situation 
facing  the  Palestinians— it  will  worsen 
it  by  complicating  the  current  dialog 
and  peace  process  and  increasing  the 
chances  that  these  efforts  could  fail. 
Clearly,  allowing  PLO  admission  as  a 
state  gives  the  PLO  a  propaganda  vic- 
tory but  gives  the  Palestinian  people 
nothing  but  further  trouble.  Palestini- 
an statehood  is  something  for  the 
principals  in  the  Middle  East,  includ- 
ing Israel,  to  decide— not  the  United 
Nations 

This  measure  does  not  bar  the  PLO 
from  participating  in  the  United  Na- 
tions and  its  affiliates.  While  I  do  not 
support  the  PLO's  status  as  an  "ob- 
server" in  the  United  Nations,  it  was 
granted  observer  credentials  through  a 


democratic  process  in  the  General  As- 
sembly and  does  participate  in  the 
United  Nations  and  its  associated  orga- 
nizations. While  primarily  focusing  on 
the  PLO,  this  measure  would  also  cor- 
rectly apply  to  the  Marxist  SWAPO 
and  is  justifiable  for  similar  reasons. 

We  should  not  pay  for  PLO  decep- 
tions and  obstacles .  to  peace.  There- 
fore, this  bill  correctly  requires  the 
United  States  to  withhold  contribu- 
tions to  any  U.N.  organization  that 
admits  the  PLO  as  a  state.  This  is  not 
a  U.N.  bashing  measure.  By  allowing 
the  transfer  of  any  withheld  funds  to 
our  own  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment and  the  State  Department, 
we  would  continue  our  commitment  to 
development  and  fighting  poverty— we 
would  continue  to  support  the  princi- 
ples of  the  United  Nations  and  its  or- 
ganizations without  becoming  a  tool  of 
PLO  chicanery. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  supporting  H.R.  2145. 

D  1420 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Lagomarsino]  for  his  excellent 
statement. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  James]. 

Mr.  JAMES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  express  my  full  support  for 
passage  of  H.R.  2145,  a  bill  to  prohibit 
U.S.  contributions  to  the  United  Na- 
tions or  any  of  its  affiliated  organiza- 
tions if  full  membership  as  a  state  is 
granted  to  any  organization  or  group 
that  does  not  have  the  internationally 
recognized  attributes  of  statehood. 

This  legislation,  introduced  just  a 
few  weeks  ago,  was  an  important  im- 
mediate response  to  the  Palestinian 
Liberation  Organization's  recent  ef- 
forts to  obtain  full  membership  in  the 
World  Health  Organization,  the  U.N. 
agency  that  sponsors  public  health 
programs  in  the  Third  World.  Of 
greater  concern  that  goes  beyond  this 
particultu-  action  of  the  PLO  is  the  or- 
ganization's self -proclaimed  "Palestini- 
an state."  On  the  PLO's  application  to 
join  the  World  Health  Organization 
there  is  an  illustration  of  the  newly 
proclaimed  Psilestinian  state  that  de- 
picts all  the  land  of  the  current  state 
of  Israel,  pre-1967  and  post-1967. 

As  Secretary  Baker  has  adamantly 
stated,  such  political  actions  have  no 
place  in  the  work  of  international  or- 
ganizations that  are  charged  with  the 
nonpartisan  humanitarian  responsibil- 
ities of  working  to  improve  the  public 
health  of  millions  of  impoverished 
people. 

Late  last  week,  delegates  to  the 
World  Health  Organization  voted  to 
defer  the  PLO's  application  for  a  year 
rather  than  risk  action  by  the  United 
States  to  halt  its  contribution  to  the 
agency.  This  action,  which  I  believe 
presents  a  clear  picture  of  intemation- 
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al  opposition  to  the  PLOs  moves  in 
this  direction,  is  certainly  to  be  ap- 
plauded. 

Although  temporarily  defeated,  this 
effort  of  the  PLO  is  clearly  interfering 
in  the  Middle  East  peace  process.  The 
United  States  is  hopeful  of  and  work- 
ing toward  a  peaceful  resolution  of  the 
conflict  between  Israel  and  the  Pales- 
tinians. The  PLO's  application  for 
membership  in  the  World  Health  Or- 
ganization is  detrimental  in  this 
regard.  That  is  why  I  am  fully  sup- 
porting H.R.  2145.  the  bill  before  us 
today.  I  believe  it  is  an  important  and 
appropriate  expression  of  the  United 
States'  commitment  to  achieving 
peace  in  the  Middle  East  through  ap- 
propriation actions. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  James]  for  his  excellent  state- 
ment, and  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  now  to 
urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  give  a 
strong  vote  of  support  for  the  legisla- 
tion before  the  body  to  indicate  to  the 
PLO  that  the  U.S.  Government,  the 
executive  branch  and  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  is  very  much  op- 
posed to  PLO  membership  in  the  spe- 
cialized agencies  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  both  the  adminis- 
tration and  this  Congress  can  take  credit  tor 
denying  the  Palestinian  Liberation  Organiza- 
tion membership  in  the  World  Health  Organi- 
zation. Had  the  PLO  obtained  backdoor  ad- 
mission to  the  United  Nations  by  joining  the 
WHO,  this  would  have  immensely  complicated 
efforts  to  achieve  a  negotiated  peace  in  the 
Middle  East. 

I  commend  Secretary  of  State  Baker  for  re- 
alizing the  seriousness  of  the  PLO's  memtjer- 
ship  request  and  threatening  to  cut  off  all  U.S. 
aid  to  the  WHO.  And  I  commend  those  in  this 
Congress  wtw  worked  t>ehind  the  scenes  to 
send  the  message  tfiat  no  furtfier  contribu- 
tions to  WHO  would  be  forthcoming  if  the  PLO 
joined  that  organization. 

Ironically,  international  politics  should  t>e  far 
from  Vne  concern  of  the  WHO,  which  has 
done  so  much  good  over  the  years  in  safe- 
guarding the  health  of  so  many  people.  The 
legitimate  agenda  for  the  WHO  should  be 
AIDS,  malaria,  chemical  warfare  and  other 
threats  to  worid  health.  But  the  WHO,  a  tech- 
nical support  organization  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, cannot  become  involved  in  the  complex 
politics  of  the  Mkidle  East  without  completely 
urKlerminlng  its  efficacy. 

By  accepting  ttie  applk^ation  of  ttie  PLO  for 
membership,  this  U.N.  agency  would  have  ef- 
fectively recognized  Palestine  as  a  state.  Al- 
though the  United  States  currently  conducts 
negotiations  with  the  PLO,  we  reject  tfie 
PLO's  claim  that  it  constitutes  a  state.  Admis- 
sion to  the  WHO  woukj  have  advanced  the 
PLO's  claims  to  statehood  in  a  reprehensible 
manner. 

By  using  the  WHO  to  push  for  Illegitimate 
poiitical  gains,  the  PLO  bears  responsit)ility  for 
politicizing  a  truly  essential  U.N.  agency  devot- 
ed to  improving  ttie  liealth  of  ttie  world's  peo- 


ples. Such  politicization  can  only  divkJe  and 
discredit  an  international  organization  ttiat  has 
so  much  important  nonpolitical  work  to  do. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support 
of  H.R.  2145. 

This  bill  comes  before  ttie  House  at  a  criti- 
cal time.  Although  the  danger  of  the  PLO's  im- 
minent entrance  into  the  Worid  Health  Organi- 
zation has  lessened,  the  question  remains  on 
the  WHO'S  long  term  agenda.  Futhermore,  the 
PLO  is  now  shifting  its  efforts  to  other  U.N.  or- 
ganizations where  it  believes  it  ttas  a  better 
chance  for  short-term  success.  For  these  rea- 
sons, it  is  important  that  we  act  quickly  to  pro- 
vide the  administration  the  legislative  authority 
it  will  need  to  cut  off  U.S.  contributions  to  any 
U.N.  organization  that  admits  the  PLO  as  a  full 
memtjer  state. 

Last  week  the  Worid  Health  Organization 
barely  turned  back  the  PLO's  effort  for  full 
memt)ership  on  a  series  of  votes  that  culmi- 
nated in  an  unprecedented  secret  ballot  on 
the  question.  The  result  was  not  a  full  defeat 
of  the  PLO's  application  on  the  grounds  of  its 
clear  illegality  under  the  U.N.  Charter.  The 
WHO  merely  deferred  action  for  a  year.  The 
PLO  fought  against  the  deferral,  and  has 
vowed  to  continue  its  efforts  for  full  memt)er- 
ship  of  U.N.  specialized  agencies.  In  fact,  the 
PLO  has  already  submitted  as  application  for 
membership  of  UNESCO,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered in  the  coming  weeks. 

I  am  pleased  by  one  clause  in  the  deferral, 
which  directs  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
WHO  to  study  and  report  on  the  legal  implica- 
tions of  the  application.  Such  a  study,  if  hon- 
estly conducted,  can  only  come  to  one  con- 
clusion. I  felt  eariier  that  the  Secretary  Gener- 
al of  both  WHO  and  the  full  United  Nations 
should  have  taken  a  more  principled  and 
public  position  on  such  a  clearty  political  and 
illegitimate  application.  I  look  forward  to  their 
public  position  on  this  issue  when  it  next 
arises. 

Even  this  measured  success  at  WHO  was 
possible  only  because  of  the  expected  pas- 
sage of  this  legislation.  If  we  fail  to  approve 
this  bill  today  we  will  be  telling  the  United  Na- 
tions that  the  U.S.  Congress  does  not  care  if 
the  PLO  succeeds  in  its  campaign  for  full 
memt)ershlp  of  U.N.  organizations.  If  we  fail  to 
pass  this  bill  we  will  deny  Secretary  Baker  the 
clout  and  legislative  authority  he  needs  to  im- 
plement the  administration's  firm  policy  on  this 
question. 

Organizations  in  the  U.N.  system  must  rec- 
ognize that  they  must  make  a  choice.  They 
can  undermine  their  own  credibility  and  violate 
the  U.N.  Charter  by  admitting  the  PLO,  which 
does  not  have  even  the  most  rudimentary  at- 
bibutes  of  statehood.  If  they  take  this  action, 
they  must  know  that  the  United  States  will  feel 
under  no  obligation  to  continue  to  provide  a 
quarter  of  their  budgets. 

It  would  be  unfortunate  if  effective  U.S. 
withdrawal  from  some  U.N.  specialized  agen- 
cies t)ecomes  necessary.  Any  U.N.  organiza- 
tion, however,  derives  its  value  directly  from 
the  willingness  of  its  member  states  to  treat  it 
seriously  and  respect  its  principles.  In  its  ef- 
forts, the  PLO  has  demonstrated  that  it  cares 
more  about  using  specialized  U.N.  agenices 
as  political  tools  than  allowing  ttiem  to  contin- 
ue their  important  technical  work  in  a  variety 
of  fields. 


After  passage  of  this  legislation,  the  United 
Nations  and  the  PLO  will  have  a  clear  choice. 
They  can  either  have  the  continued  financial 
support  and  full  presence  of  the  worid's  great- 
est power,  or  they  can  play  politics  and  under- 
mine the  U.N.  system  by  approving  a  fraudu- 
lent application  for  membership.  This  legisla- 
tion eliminates  any  illusions  that  they  can 
have  t)oth. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  bill. 

Mrs.  LOWEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman, 
as  a  cosponsor,  I  rise  in  strong  support  of 
H.R.  2145,  legislation  to  deny  U.S.  Govern- 
ment funding  to  any  United  Nations  agency 
that  grants  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organiza- 
tion full  membership  as  a  state. 

The  PLO,  simply  put,  is  not  a  state.  It  meets 
none  of  the  internationally  recognized  legal 
criteria  that  are  required  to  achieve  statehood. 
And  lacking  statehood,  the  PLO  should  not  be 
admitted  to  any  international  organizations  af- 
tiliated  with  the  United  Nations.  Such  an 
action  would  make  a  mockery  of  the  United 
Nations  and  contribute  to  a  politicization  of 
international  organizations  that  desperately 
need  to  devote  themselves  to  important 
causes  around  the  globe. 

It  remains  true  that  the  PLO  has,  as  one  of 
its  chief  goals,  the  destruction  of  the  existing 
State  of  Israel  and  its  replacement  with  a 
state  of  Palestine.  However,  the  PLO  cannot 
achieve  statehood  simply  by  declaring  itself 
an  independent  state.  Nor  can  that  claim  ever 
be  recognized  as  legitimate.  The  State  of 
Israel  rightfully  occupies  its  current  position 
among  worid  nations,  and  Its  survival  as  a 
free  and  independent  nation  is  of  the  utmost 
importance. 

The  fact  remains  that  the  PLO  is  a  terrorist 
organization  committed  in  its  charter  to  the 
violent  destruction  of  Israel.  It  has  provoked 
the  ongoing  unrest  in  the  Gaza  Strip  and  the 
West  Bank.  And  it  has  acted  to  intimidate  and 
harass  moderate  Arab  leaders  within  and  out- 
side of  Israel,  thereby  blocking  constructive 
action  to  achieve  peace  between  Israel  and 
its  Arab  neighbors.  To  admit  the  PLO  mem- 
bership in  international  organizations  of  the 
United  Nation  would  be  tantamount  to  an  en- 
dorsement of  terrorism  and  an  endorsement 
of  ongoing  violence  and  warfare  throughout 
the  Middle  East. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  commend  Sec- 
retary of  State  Baker  for  his  strong  and  imme- 
diate condemnation  of  any  effort  to  admit  the 
PLO  to  membership  in  international  organiza- 
tions. This  legislation  is  fully  consistent  with 
the  statements  made  by  Secretary  Baker  and 
amounts  to  an  endorsement  of  the  administra- 
tion stand  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  now  many  construc- 
tive avenues  tieing  pursued  to  achieve  peace 
in  the  Middle  East.  However,  recognition  of 
the  PLO  as  a  full  member  of  U.N.  agencies  is 
not  one  of  them.  This  is  a  counterproductive 
step  that  Willi  end  credence  and  support  to 
the  forces  of  violence  and  hatred. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  H.R.  2145. 
It  will  send  a  message  that  we  do  not  approve 
of  the  politicization  of  the  work  of  U.N.  agen- 
cies. It  also  sends  the  message  that  we  do 
not  recognize  the  legitimacy  of  the  PLO's  ef- 
forts to  destroy  the  sovereign  State  of  Israel. 
The  United  States  must  do  everything  possi- 
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ble  to  ensure  that  Israel  remains  strong,  free 
and  secure. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  sponsor  of  the  bill,  Mr.  Lantos  of 
California,  for  this  leadership  on  this  issue  and 
for  the  chairman  of  Subcommittee  on  Human 
Rights,  Mr.  Yatron  and  our  full  committee 
chairman,  Mr.  Fascell  for  allowing  us  to  con- 
sider this  bill  in  such  an  expeditious  matter. 

I  strongly  supported  Secretary  Baker's  call 
putting  all  U.N.  agencies  on  notice  that  the 
United  States  will  withdraw  our  funding  from 
any  U.N.  organization  that  admits  the  PLO  as 
a  full  member.  I  am  pleased  to  see  that  for 
the  moment,  the  precipitating  incident — the 
application  of  the  Palestinian  Liberation  Orga- 
nization for  full  membership  in  the  World 
Health  Organization— has  been  tabled  by  the 
membership  of  that  organization. 

I  was  pleased  to  see  the  statement  by  Hiro- 
shi  Nakajima,  Director-General  of  the  World 
Health  Organization,  indicating  that  the  PLO 
was  ineligible  for  membership  in  the  organiza- 
tion and  that  it  was  "most  inappropriate"  for 
the  PLO  to  target  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion for  its  first  attempt  at  getting  recognition.  I 
view  the  PLO's  effort  as  a  new  kind  of  political 
terrorism  aimed  at  achieving  a  status  at  the 
United  Nations  that  the  PLO  has  been  unable 
to  achieve  through  violence  against  Israel  and 
against  United  States  citizens. 

Finally,  I  think  we  need  to  look  no  further 
than  the  PLO's  application  itself  to  see  the 
reason  for  taking  this  action  today.  The  PLO's 
request  came  on  letterhead  stamped  with  a 
physical  representation  of  the  self-proclaimed 
state  of  Palestine  which  included  all  of  Israel, 
pre- 1967  and  post- 1967. 

The  point  should  be  clear  that  no  one  will 
impose  a  settlement  on  the  parties  in  the 
Middle  East— not  the  United  States,  nor  the 
Soviet  Union,  not  the  PLO,  not  the  United  Na- 
tions. Parties  who  are  serious  about  seeking 
peace  in  the  Middle  East  realize  that  the  ulti- 
mate resolution  of  this  problem  will  be  the 
product  of  a  negotiated  settlement,  not  by  uni- 
lateral acts.  The  PLO's  attempts  to  gain 
member  status  in  U.N.  organizations  under- 
mine the  peace  process  and  threaten  the  po- 
tential for  progress  that  we  have  been  making. 
This  legislation  indicates  that  the  United 
States  will  not  tolerate  these  ploys  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  it. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Thomas  A.  Lukeh).  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

The  question  is  on  the  motion  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Yatron]  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill, 
H.R.  2145,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  clause  5  of  rule  I  and  the 
Chair's  prior  announcement,  further 
proceedings  on  this  motion  will  be 
postponed. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  bill  just  considered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTION 
IN  PANAMA 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  agree  to  the 
concurent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res. 
122)  concerning  the  May  7,  1989,  Presi- 
dential election  in  Panama,  as  amend- 
ed. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  122 

Whereas  the  United  States  supports  the 
aspirations  of  the  Panamanian  people  for 
democracy; 

Whereas  the  democratic  aspirations  of  the 
people  of  Panama  have  been  thwarted  by 
the  reprehensible  actions  of  General 
Manuel  Antonio  Noriega  and  his  supporters; 

Whereas  General  Noriega  and  his  sup- 
porters have  committed  fraud  and  have  ma- 
nipulated the  results  of  the  May  7,  1989, 
Presidential  election; 

Whereas  despite  these  deplorable  efforts 
to  thwart  the  will  of  the  Panamanian 
people,  all  credible  Panamanian  and  inter- 
national observers  have  recognized  Guiller- 
mo  Endara  as  the  indisputable  winner  of 
the  election; 

Whereas  on  May  10.  1989.  armed  thugs 
acting  on  behalf  of  General  Noriega  at- 
tacked and  severely  beat  Guillermo  Endara. 
his  "Vice  Presidential  running  mates,  Ricar- 
do  Arias  Calderon  and  Guillermo  Ford,  and 
their  supporters; 

Whereas  on  May  10,  1989,  nine  journalists 
from  the  international  media  were  expelled 
from  Panama;  and 

Whereas  on  May  11,  1989,  the  P»resident 
outlined  United  States  policy  concerning 
the  crisis  in  Panama,  detailing  a  series  of 
steps  which  focus  on  protecting  the  lives 
and  well-being  of  United  States  citizens  and 
reiterating  that  the  United  States  will  carry 
out  its  obligations  and  enforce  its  treaty 
rights  in  Panama  under  the  Panama  Canal 
treaties:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring),  That  the  Con- 
gress— 

<1)  condemns  the  actions  taken  by  Gener- 
al Manuel  Antonio  Noriega  to  thwart  the 
will  of  the  people  of  Panama  by  systemati- 
cally attempting  to  undermine  the  electoral 
process  and  by  refusing  to  acknowledge 
Guillermo  Endara  as  the  clear  winner  of  the 
May  7th  election; 

(2)  condemns  the  violent  attack  by  armed 
thugs  acting  on  behalf  of  General  Noriega 
on  Guillermo  Endara,  Ricardo  Arias  Cal- 
deron, Guillermo  Ford,  and  their  supporters 
on  May  10,  1989; 

(3)  condemns  Panama's  expulsion  of  nine 
international  journalists  on  May  10,  1989: 

(4)  calls  on  General  Noriega  and  the  Pana- 
manian Defense  Forces  to  honor  the  will  of 
the  Panamanian  people  as  expressed  In  the 
election  of  May  7,  1989.  by  recognizing  Guil- 
lermo Endara  as  the  victorious  candidate 
for  President  of  Panama; 


(5)  calls  upon  General  Noriega  and  the 
Panamanian  Defense  Forces  to  respect  the 
internationally  recognized  human  rights  of 
the  Panamanian  people  including  the  right 
to  freedom  of  speech,  assembly,  and  the 
press: 

(6)  calls  on  the  world  community  of  demo- 
cratic nations  and  especially  the  democra- 
cies of  the  Western  Hemisphere  to  rebuke 
the  actions  of  General  Noriega  and  calls  on 
the  President  to  consult  with  the  democra- 
cies of  the  hemisphere  in  developing  a 
common  effort  to  urge  General  Noriega  and 
his  supporters  to  honor  the  clear  results  of 
the  election  of  May  7.  1989;  and 

(7)  supports  the  careful  and  prudent 
policy  steps  taken  by  the  President  on  May 
11,  1989.  as  an  appropriate  and  measured  re- 
sponse to  the  crisis  in  Panama  and  ex- 
presses the  desire  of  the  Congress  to  work 
with  the  President  to  determine  the  future 
course  of  action  for  United  States  foreign 
policy  in  Panama. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell] 
will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
BROOMFIELD]  Will  be  rccognized  for  20 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell]. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  pho- 
tograph often  can  sum  up  an  event 
and  maybe  even  portray  it  more 
graphically  than  any  learned  treatise. 
I  believe  such  is  the  case  with  regard 
to  the  photos  and  the  video  tapes  of 
the  brutality  of  General  Noriega's 
thugs  against  the  victors  in  Panama's 
May  7  election.  These  pictures  testify 
to  the  violence  and  corruption  of  that 
regime,  and  at  the  same  time  they 
reveal  the  courage  and  the  tenacity  of 
those  fighting  for  democracy  in 
Panama. 

This  resolution  seeks  to  support 
those  people  in  Panama  who  are  fight- 
ing and  struggling  for  a  democratic 
way  of  life.  It  expresses  the  sense  of 
Congress  with  respect  to  the  events  in 
Panama  by  condemning  General  Nor- 
iega for  his  violence  against  his  own 
people  and  for  his  efforts  to  thwart 
the  popular  will  by  subverting  the 
election.  The  resolution  ctJls  for  the 
General  and  the  Panamanian  defense 
forces  to  honor  the  results  of  the  elec- 
tion and  to  respect  the  internationally 
recognized  rights  of  the  Panamanian 
people.  It  calls  upon  the  world  commu- 
nity of  democratic  nations,  and  espe- 
cially the  Western  Hemisphere,  to 
rebuke  Noriega's  actions,  and  it  calls 
upon  President  Bush  to  consult  with 
democracies  in  the  hemisphere  to  de- 
velop a  common  effort  to  urge  General 
Noriega  and  his  supporters  to  honor 
the  clear  results  of  the  election.  I  am 
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pleased  to  say  that  the  President  has 
already  undertaken  to  do  that. 

Finally,  the  resolution  expresses  the 
support  of  Congress  for  the  careful 
and  prudent  steps  the  President  has 
taken  as  a  measured  response  to  the 
crisis  in  Panama,  and  it  expresses  the 
desire  of  Congress  to  continue  to  work 
with  the  President  to  determine  the 
future  course  of  U.S.  policy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  commend 
President  Bush  for  the  action  he  has 
taken  here  in  carrsring  out  the  com- 
mitment that  he  made  at  the  start  of 
his  administration  that  he  would  work 
with  the  Congress  to  forge  a  biparti- 
san policy.  In  this  particular  case  as  in 
others  that  have  been  before  us.  the 
President  has  been  good  on  his  word. 
He  met  with  the  Congress,  he  got 
opinions  from  the  Congress,  he  incor- 
porated in  his  own  actions  some  of  the 
advice  he  received  from  the  Congress, 
and  we  in  the  leadership  were  pleased 
to  work  with  the  President  to  formu- 
late this  policy,  to  shape  an  effective 
policy  in  support  of  the  rights  of  the 
Panamanian  people. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  that  all  of 
our  colleagues  will  unanimously  sup- 
port this  resolution,  because  it  is  im- 
portant for  us  to  continue  to  express 
our  position  on  issues  in  which  we  be- 
lieve strongly  and  to  support  the 
values  that  many  people  valiantly 
struggle  for.  I  believe  that  our  unani- 
mous voice,  the  voice  of  the  Congress 
and  of  the  administration,  is  not  lost 
on  other  governments  and  other  peo- 
ples around  the  world.  It  makes  signif- 
icant impact.  Mr.  Speaker,  both  on  the 
thinking  of  people  and  of  their  ac- 
tions. Sometimes  it  is  not  always  obvi- 
ous that  it  occurs,  and  sometimes  the 
time  differential  is  such  that  we  might 
not  even  be  sure  of  the  relationship. 

D  1430 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  experience 
has  taught  us  on  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  and  in  Congress  that 
there  is  a  direct  relationship  to  the  ac- 
tions and  the  expressions  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  which  in  this  case,  I  be- 
lieve, we  are  all  united  as  represented 
here  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  in  our  unified  statement  and 
our  imif  led  action  with  President  Bush 
to  show  where  the  United  States 
stands  on  these  kinds  of  issues.  I 
would  hope,  and  I  am  sure,  that  it  will 
be  helpful  in  energizing  other  democ- 
racies and  other  countries  to  take  simi- 
lar stands  and  perhaps  bring  about  a 
major  change  in  the  situation  in 
Panama. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  photograph  often  can 
sum  up  an  event  or  even  an  era  more 
effectively  than  a  learned  treatise. 
Such  Is  the  case  with  the  photos  and 
video  tapes  of  the  brutality  of  General 
Noriega's  thugs  against  the  victors  in 
Panama's  Bftay  7  election.  Those  pic- 
tures testify  to  the  corruption  and  vio- 
lence of  the  Noriega  regime.  At  the 


same  time  they  reveal  the  courage  and 
tenacity  of  those  fighting  for  democra- 
cy in  Panama. 

This  resolution  expresses  the  sense 
of  Congress  with  respect  to  Panama.  It 
condemns  Noriega  for  his  violence 
against  his  own  people  and  for  his  ef- 
forts to  thwart  the  popular  will  by 
subverting  the  election.  The  resolution 
calls  on  Noriega  and  the  Panamanian 
defense  forces  to  honor  the  results  of 
the  May  7  election  and  to  respect  the 
internationally  recognized  rights  of 
the  Panamanian  people. 

The  resolution  calls  on  the  world 
community  of  democratic  nations  and 
especially  the  Western  Hemisphere  de- 
mocracies to  rebuke  Noriega's  actions 
and  calls  on  President  Bush  to  consult 
with  hemisphere  democracies  to  devel- 
op a  common  effort  to  urge  Noriega 
and  his  supporters  to  honor  the  clear 
results  of  May  7  election. 

Finally  the  resolution  expresses 
Congress'  support  for  the  careful  and 
prudent  steps  President  Bush  has 
taken  as  a  measured  response  to  the 
Panama  crisis  and  expresses  Congress' 
desire  to  continue  to  work  with  the 
President  to  determine  the  future 
course  of  United  States  foreign  policy 
regarding  Panama. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  commend  the 
President  for  the  way  he  has  ap- 
proached developing  United  States 
policy  toward  Panama.  He  has  backed 
up  his  inaugural  pledge  to  work  with 
Congress  in  shaping  a  bipartisan  for- 
eign policy.  In  this  instance  he  con- 
sulted fully  with  the  Congress.  He  lis- 
tened and  then  acted.  That  is  the  way 
it  should  work  and  the  best  way  to 
build  broad  support  for  Presidential 
initiatives. 

This  resolution  lends  timely  support 
to  the  President's  policy  toward 
Panama.  It  shows  clearly  that  the 
Congress  and  the  President.  Euid 
indeed  all  American  people,  are  united 
in  our  outrage  at  what  has  transpired 
in  Panama  and  our  determination  to 
work  with  our  democratic  neighbors  to 
shape  an  effective  policy  in  support  of 
the  Panamanian  people's  struggle  for 
democracy. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  a  thoughtful  editorial  on 
the  Panama  situation  which  appreared 
in  the  Miami  Herald  on  May  13,  1989: 
Appropriate  Response 
President  Bush  has  heeded  the  voices  of 
reason  in  responding  to  the  Panamanian 
crisis.  Bowing  to  Latin  American  concerns, 
he  stopped  short  of  ordering  a  direct  mili- 
tary intervention,  and  on  Thursday  Issued  a 
stem  warning  instead.  He  dispatched  2.000 
combat  troops  to  beef  up  the  10,000-strong 
U.S.  military  contingent  in  the  Canal  Zone, 
ordered  American  families  living  off-base  in 
I>anama  to  move-on-base,  and  recalled  U.S. 
Ambassador  Arthur  Davis  for  consultations. 
This  response,  firm  but  measured,  was  ap- 
propriate. It  sends  a  clear  message  to  Gen. 
Manuel  Antonio  Noriega  that  the  United 
States  Is  ready  to  defend  its  interests  in  the 
Canal  Zone  while  respecting  the  Panamani- 
an people's  sovereignty.  It  also  gives  the 


time-honored  tradition  of  Latin  American 
solidarity  an  opportunity  to  exert  Its  moral 
and  political  force. 

Latin  American  solidarity  will  be  decisive 
in  resolving  the  crisis.  General  Noriega  has 
sought  it  since  two  U.S.  grand  juries  indict- 
ed him  on  drug-trafficking  charges  in 
March  1988.  Now— owing  in  no  small  part  to 
Mr.  Bush's  prudent  response— that  solidari- 
ty Is  firmly  on  Washington's  side.  At  its 
helm  are  two  of  the  region's  most  charis- 
matic presidents:  Venezuela's  Carlos  Andres 
Perez  and  Peru's  Alan  Garcia. 

Both  Messrs.  Perez  and  Garcia  have  de- 
nounced General  Noriega  and  called  upon 
the  Organization  of  American  States  to  Iso- 
late him.  RIcardo  Arias  Calderone,  Pana- 
ma's opposition  vice-presidential  candidate, 
says  he  hopes  that  their  action  will  result  in 
a  decision  to  quarantine  the  dictator,  much 
as  NIcaraguan  dictator  Anastasio  Somoza 
was  quarantined  in  1979.  That  concerted 
action  helped  to  precipitate  his  downfall. 

Already  Mexico  has  recalled  Its  ambassa- 
dor for  consultations.  Costa  Rica  has  called 
the  election's  nullifaction  a  betrayal,  while 
Argentine  Foreign  Minister  Dante  Caputo 
said  It  was  "Incredible  and  unacceptable." 
Colombia  and  Guatemala  also  are  expected 
to  make  similar  statements. 

General  Noriega  allowed  the  elections, 
hoping  that  he  could  rig  them  and  thus  le- 
gitimize his  illegitimate  regime.  Instead,  his 
own  forces'  excesses  boomeranged  on  him. 
If,  as  is  hoped,  this  new  equation  causes  dis- 
affected elements  in  his  own  Panama  De- 
fense Forces  to  topple  him,  Mr.  Bush's  re- 
sponse will  have  been  crucial  to  that  end. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  join  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell],  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  in  expressing  strong  support 
for  this  resolution  which  condemns  the 
action  taken  by  General  Noriega  to 
thwart  the  will  of  the  Panamanian  peo- 
ple as  expressed  by  the  May  7,  1989, 
election. 

It  is  clear  that  Noriega  is  out  of  con- 
trol. Last  week  a  group  of  his  army 
thugs  violently  attacked  a  peaceful  op- 
position march  with  steel  pipes  and 
baseball  bats,  seriously  injuring  the 
opposition  Presidential  candidate  and 
almost  killing  the  Vice  Presidential 
candidate. 

Noriega's  puppet  electoral  tribunal 
declared  the  election  null  and  void, 
but  only  after  nearly  3  days  of  deafen- 
ing silence.  The  regime  had  been  so 
overwhelmingly  defeated  that  it  was 
impossible  to  doctor  the  results  to 
guarantee  Noriega's  hand-picked  can- 
didate as  the  winner. 

There  is  no  question  in  anyone's 
mind  that  Noriega's  regime  is  illegit- 
imate. It  rules  neither  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  governed  nor  by  the  force 
of  moral  authority.  In  fact,  on  Sunday 
in  churches  across  Panama,  himdreds 
of  thousands  of  Panamanians  raptly 
listened  to  a  message  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  bishops  which  denounced  last 
week's  violence  and  assailed  Noriega's 
right  to  hold  power  through  fraud. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  note 
that  this  resolution  also  puts  the  Con- 
gress on  the  record  in  strong  support 
of  the  President's  recently  announced 
policy  objectives  toward  Panama.  Last 
week,  President  Bush  outlined  a  series 
of  steps  aimed  at  safeguarding  the 
lives  of  American  citizens,  and  protect- 
ing and  enforcing  United  States  obli- 
gations and  rights  under  the  Panama 
Canal  Treaties.  The  President's  ac- 
tions reflect  a  balanced  and  measured 
response  to  the  crisis. 

I  am  pleased  by  the  decision  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States 
[OASl  to  convene  an  extraordinary 
session  tomorrow  regarding  the  crisis 
in  Panama.  I  am  hopeful  that  a  major- 
ity of  the  member  states  will  see  fit  to 
issue  a  resolution  denouncing  the  ac- 
tions of  Noriega  and  calling  upon  him 
to  step  down  in  the  best  interests  of 
Panama  and  all  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere democracies. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it,  Noriega 
must  go.  Let  there  be  no  equivocation 
on  that  fact.  The  Panamanian  people 
have  demanded  it  by  voting  in  over- 
whelming numbers  against  the  dicta- 
tor. The  United  States  has  demanded 
it  through  the  measured  but  unambig- 
uous steps  implemented  by  the  Presi- 
dent. The  Latin  American  democracies 
meet  tomorrow  to  determine  whether 
to  send  a  similar  signal.  It  is  time  for 
Noriega  to  listen  to  the  message  that 
is  being  broadcast  to  him  loud  and 
clear. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  compliment 
the  leadership  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  in  working  with  the  President  to 
forge  a  united,  bipartisan  policy  with 
regard  to  the  crisis  in  Panama.  This  is 
U.S.  foreign  policy  working  at  its  best. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
LagoharsimoI.  the  ranking  member  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Western  Hemi- 
sphere Affairs,  and  he  also  was  a 
member  of  the  President's  observer 
delegation  to  Panama  Just  recently. 
No  other  person  can  speak  any  more 
firsthand  about  that  situation. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
President  Bush  asked  me  to  serve  as  a 
member  of  the  Presidential  delegation 
to  observe  the  elections  in  Panama  on 
May  7.  We  were  led  by  Representative 
John  Murtha.  as  chairman  of  the  del- 
egation, and  I  wish  to  commend  his 
able,  sensitive,  and  constrictive  leader- 
ship. 

Observing  the  elections  in  Panama,  I 
was  shocked  by  the  shameless  manipu- 
lation of  the  process  by  General  Nor- 
iega, before,  during,  and  after.  In 
brief,  he  committed  world  class  fraud. 
I  should  add,  I  was  not  surprised.  How- 
ever, Noriega's  reputation  for  corrup- 
tion, abuse  of  [>ower,  and  illegal  nar- 
cotics activities  has  been  well  docu- 
mented for  years.  His  callous  disregard 


for  the  wishes  of  the  Panamanian 
people  merit  our  strongest  condemna- 
tion. 

The  tragic  events  of  last  week  only 
served  to  add  injury  to  insult  as  Nor- 
iega-backed thugs  so  called  dignity  bat- 
talion members  attacked  and  wound- 
ed the  opposition  party  candidates  for 
president  and  vice  president. 

The  day  after  the  election.  Just 
before  the  start  of  opposition  demon- 
strations I  saw  dignity  batallion  thugs, 
complete  with  clubs  being  loaded  on  a 
clearly  marked  Panama  defense  force 
bus. 

The  tragic  events  in  Panama 
demand  that  we  act  immediately  in 
condemning  the  violence  and  the  ac- 
tions of  the  Noriega  regime  in  voiding 
the  election  results.  It  is  also  impera- 
tive that  we  strongly  reaffirm  our  obli- 
gations and  rights  under  the  Panama 
Canal  treaties  to  maintain  a  secure, 
open,  neutral  canal  and  to  protect 
American  citizens  living  and  working 
in  Panama. 

President  Biish  has  adopted  a  pru- 
dent and  measured  response  in  his 
statement  of  policy  on  Panama.  The 
pressure  has  been  increased  on  Nor- 
iega to  leave  power,  and  the  meeting 
this  week  of  the  OAS  offers  a  further 
opportunity  to  demonstrate  a  cohesive 
policy  with  our  allies  on  pressuring 
Noriega's  departure  from  power. 

Noriega's  total  contempt  for  the  de- 
sires of  the  Panamanian  people  for  a 
democratic  government,  free  of  cor- 
ruption and  abuse,  must  be  strongly 
and  continuously  denounced. 

It  is  imperative  that  the  United 
States  and  its  allies  Join  together  in  a 
show  of  strength  and  support  for  the 
brave  opposition  leaders  who  have  put 
their  lives  on  the  line  some  losing 
them  in  opposing  the  Noriega  regime 
and  those  who  have  been  brutally 
beaten  and  harassed. 

I  believe  we  in  the  Congress  must 
work  closely  with  the  administration 
in  support  of  the  President's  compre- 
hensive, unified  policy  to  pressure 
Noriega  out  of  power. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  their 
unanimous  support  to  this  resolution 
and  to  Join  the  effort  to  counter  the 
disastrous  rule  of  General  Noriega  in 
Panama. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Traficant]. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Fascell].  He  has  been  a 
leader,  and  he  has  set  the  tone  for 
America's  policies  which  emanate 
from  the  House  in  support  of  foreign 
policy.  Many  times  his  advice  and 
counsel  is  well  taken  by  the  adminis- 
tration, and  usually,  when  they  follow 
his  advice,  they  do  pretty  well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  this  resolu- 
tion although  I  do  not  think  it  is 
enough.  I  think  we  can  condemn  all 
these  practices,  and  we  certainly  have 


done  that,  and  we  should  support  our 
President  today  who  has  taken  some 
stand.  Furthermore.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
say  to  my  colleagues,  "He's  looking 
better  every  day,"  and  that  is  coming 
from  a  Democrat. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  spent  millions 
and  millions  of  dollars  in  Nicaragua, 
and  they  do  not  have  Jet  plane,  and 
they  have  got  young  kids  with  read  bel- 
lies, not  because  they  have  too  much 
food,  but  because  they  do  not  have 
any,  and  we  are  worried  about  export- 
ing communism  and  violence.  I  say 
that  the  area  of  concern  for  America 
is  in  Panama,  and  we  have  a  fellow 
down  there  by  the  name  of  Noriega 
who  has  been  indicted  for  smuggling 
drugs  into  America. 

This  is  not  a  whisper  or  a  nmior.  We 
have  doctmiented  evidence  that  he  is 
one  of  those  drug  kingpins  that  is 
wrecking  the  streets  of  America  and 
poisoning  the  future  of  our  youth. 
Noriega  is  a  cancer  that  must  be  cut 
out. 
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Now,  this  resolution  is  fine  and  it  is 
a  first  step,  but  I  would  like  to  see  this 
President  go  a  little  further.  I  would 
like  to  see  him  abrogate  that  treaty 
and  take  that  Panama  Canal  back  be- 
cause of  its  strategic  importance.  No. 
1,  and  No.  2,  I  would  like  to  see  Presi- 
dent Bush  put  his  foot  down  and  send 
the  Marines  to  Panama  and  grab  Nor- 
iega and  bring  him  back  for  trial, 
where  he  belongs. 

Everybody  says,  "Gee,  you're  going 
to  be  so  hard,"  and  that  sounds  real 
good.  I  will  tell  you  what,  it  is  not  the 
message  to  Panama  or  to  Nicaragua  or 
the  world  or  to  all  the  drug  traders,  we 
need  a  message  to  America  that  says 
we  are  going  to  do  something  in  Wash- 
ington other  than  talk  and  say  no. 
That  is  where  we  are  today. 

We  have  got  a  nation  with  cities  we 
cannot  control.  We  have  got  people 
like  Noriega  who  are  setting  policy  for 
America  from  the  street  up.  A  drug 
policy  out  of  control. 

I  commend  this  resolution.  I  hope  to 
God  that  President  Bush  continues 
with  his  courage  and  as  a  Democrat 
who  has  opposed  many  of  the  econom- 
ic measures  from  the  other  side,  I  like 
some  of  things  President  Bush  is 
doing,  and  I  say  this  on  the  House 
floor.  If  he  takes  a  strong  stand  on 
trade  in  America  and  stops  the  give- 
away and  if  he  goes  after  bums  like 
Noriega,  we  will  have  a  President  who 
will  earn  his  salt. 

So  I  stand  here  in  support  of  this 
resolution.  I  support  this  chairman.  I 
also  ask  him  to  take  a  look  at  my  area 
from  northeast  Ohio  that  has  lost  all 
its  Jobs,  and  declare  it  a  foreign  coun- 
try so  I  can  get  some  aid;  some  money 
and  Jobs,  but  I  would  like  to  see  us 
take  that  canal  back,  that  Panama 
Canal  back,  and  I  would  like  to  see  us 
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go  and  get  this  bum.  Noriega,  and  put 
him  in  jail  where  he  belongs. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Oilman]. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  rise  in 
strong  support  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  122,  concerning  the  May  7. 
1989.  Presidential  election  in  Panama. 
I  would  like  to  commend  the  leader- 
ship of  our  committee,  the  distin- 
guished chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell].  and  the 
ranking  minority  member,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Broom- 
field],  as  well  as  the  House  leadership 
for  expeditiously  permitting  consider- 
ation of  this  measure. 

The  people  of  the  United  States 
stand  allied  behind  the  people  of 
Panama  in  support  of  their  aspirations 
for  true  democracy.  For  years.  Noriega 
has  thwarted  all  opposition  in  his 
quest  for  power  marked  by  viciousness, 
corruption,  violence  and  brutality 

The  state  of  affairs  in  Panama  has 
eroded  to  such  a  great  degree  that  not 
only  are  freedom  and  democracy  in 
peril,  but  so  are  the  precious  lives  of 
the  many  Americans,  as  well  as  the 
Panamanians  who  are  committed  to 
protecting  our  shared  values  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

The  crisis  began  12  months  ago 
when  an  associate  of  General  Noriega 
charged  that  the  general  was  involved 
In  drug  trafficking  and  had  arranged 
the  assassination  of  political  oppo- 
nents. It  further  deteriorated  last  year 
when  our  Nation  attempted  to  oust 
the  general,  who  had  been  indicted  by 
two  grand  juries  in  Florida  on  Federal 
drug  trafficking  charges. 

The  May  7.  1989  election  represent- 
ed an  opportunity  for  the  Panamanian 
people  to  exert  their  electoral  will.  Un- 
fortunately. General  Noriega  did  all  in 
his  power  to  once  again  crush  all  oppo- 
sition and  to  subvert  the  election  of 
the  opposition.  On  May  10.  1989. 
armed  thugs  acting  on  behalf  of  Gen- 
eral Noriega  attacked  and  severely 
beat  Guillermo  Endara,  the  winner  of 
the  Presidential  election,  as  well  as  his 
highest  ranking  subordinates.  Ricardo 
Arias  Calderon  and  Guillermo  Ford. 

On  May  11.  1989.  President  Bush 
took  several  significant  steps  to  pro- 
tect the  lives  and  well-being  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  living  in  Panama,  as  well 
as  reiterating  that  the  United  States 
will  carry  out  of  its  obligations  and  we 
enforce  its  treaty  rights  in  Panama 
under  the  Panama  Canal  treaties. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  full 
support  of  this  important  resolution, 
which  applauds  the  careful  and  pru- 
dent steps  taken  by  President  Bush 
and  which  expresses  the  desire  of  the 
Congress  to  work  with  the  President 
to   determine   the   future   course   of 


action  for  our  Nation's  foreign  policy 
in  Panama. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Hopkins]. 

Mr.  HOPKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
resolution  and  commend  President 
Bush  for  the  precise,  deliberate 
manner  in  which  he  has  acted  to  build 
a  national  consensus  and  consolidate 
international  support  for  our  efforts 
to  promote  freedom  and  democracy  in 
Panama. 

There  is  a  right  way  and  a  wrong 
way  for  the  President  to  exercise  lead- 
ership and  carry-out  his  constitutional 
duties,  and  clearly,  this  is  it. 

The  orderly  process  from  which  ef- 
fective and  prudent  American  policy 
has  evolved  in  this  instance  should 
serve  as  a  model  to  guide  us  in  the 
future.  And  toward  that  goal,  I  would 
submit  we  have  an  opportunity  this 
year  to  codify  what  the  Panama  expe- 
rience has  shown  us. 

We  can  do  that  by  adopting  the 
changes  which  I  and  others  in  this 
body  and  in  the  Senate  propose  to 
make  to  the  War  Powers  Resolution. 

While  no  one  can  argue  that  the 
President's  actions  warrant  the  invoca- 
tion of  the  War  Powers  Resolution,  his 
willingness  to  consult  with  Congress  is 
fully  consistent  with  both  the  letter 
and  spirit  of  the  reforms  we  advocate. 

Defenders  of  the  status  quo  will 
argue  that  the  Panama  situation 
proves  no  changes  are  needed,  that 
the  present  system  works. 

They  ignore  the  fact  that  the  War 
Powers  Resolution,  as  it  stands,  has 
not  been  implemented  or  invoked  by 
former  Presidents  or  by  Congress  on 
19  of  the  20  times  U.S.  troops  have 
been  committed  since  the  law  was  en- 
acted in  1973. 

We  must  also  realize  that  future 
Presidents  may  not  share  George 
Bush's  appreciation  of  the  importance 
of  consultation  in  developing  foreign 
policy. 

The  legislation  I  have  introduced  to 
amend  the  War  Powers  Resolution 
provides  a  flexible  framework  for  the 
President  to  consult  with  the  senior 
leadership  of  Congress  in  times  of 
crisis— and  a  prompt,  effective  process 
for  the  exercise  of  legislative  injunc- 
tion where  serious  disagreements 
exists. 

I  support  the  resolution  before  us 
and  I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  it  and  join  me  in  codifying 
this  shinning  example  of  prudent  pol- 
icymaking by  working  to  reform  the 
War  Powers  Resolution. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Solo- 
mon], who  was  a  member  of  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  and  is  now  a 
member  of  the  Rules  Committee. 


Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman,  my  former  rank- 
ing member,  for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  this  resolu- 
tion because  it  provides  congressional 
support  for  the  initiatives  which  Presi- 
dent Bush  has  undertaken  in  defense 
of  United  States  interests  in  Panama. 
Such  support  is  a  very  important  ele- 
ment in  bringing  any  crisis  of  this  kind 
to  a  positive  resolution. 

But  allow  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  cast 
some  doubt  on  how  this  is  going  to  end 
up.  Nearly  12  years  have  passed  since 
the  Panama  Canal  Treaties  were 
signed.  It  was  no  secret  to  anyone  at 
the  time  that  these  treaties  were  en- 
tered into  with  an  unelected,  military 
regime.  And  in  the  12  years  since  then, 
we  have  watched  the  Panamanian 
military  regime,  which  was  authoritar- 
ian to  begin  with,  move  down  the  path 
toward  becoming  totalitarian— without 
apology. 

It  is  ironic  to  discover  that  the  terms 
of  the  Panama  Canal  Treaty,  which 
deals  specifically  with  the  modalities 
of  turning  the  canal  over  to  Panama, 
empowers  the  authorities  in  Panama, 
to  detain  or  arrest  United  States  citi- 
zens on  certain  specific  charges.  Note 
first  the  use  of  the  word  "authorities." 
This  suggests  that  the  military  regime 
and  police  forces  in  Panama  can 
hardly  be  dignified  with  the  term 
"Government." 

Note  second  the  crimes  for  which 
Americans  can  be  detained  by  the  Pan- 
amanian authorities:  murder,  rape, 
robbery  with  violence,  drug  traffick- 
ing, and  crimes  against  the  security  of 
the  Panamanian  state. 

Now  listen  to  how  those  last  two 
crimes  are  defined  in  the  implementa- 
tion language  for  the  treaty;  Drug 
trafficking  means  "the  unlawful  sale, 
exchange,  or  transfer  for  gain  of  mari- 
juana, hashish,  heroin,  cocaine,  am- 
phetamines, barbiturates,  or  USD;" 
crimes  against  the  security  of  the  state 
mean  "espionage,  sabotage,  or  terror- 
ism directed  against  the  constituted 
powers  or  authorities  of  the  Republic 
of  Panama,  with  the  purpose  of  over- 
throwing them." 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  these  two  things  do 
not  describe  the  Noriega  regime  I 
don't  know  what  does.  Noriega  is  the 
leading  drug  trafficker  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere;  he  has  also  overthrown 
the  duly  constituted  civilian  Govern- 
ment of  Panama,  which  had  been  a 
fledgling  experiment  in  democracy 
over  the  past  several  years  since  the 
treaties  were  signed. 

Let  us  wake  up  and  smell  the  coffee 
around  here.  The  Panama  Canal  will 
never  be  turned  over  to  the  likes  of 
Noriega  and  his  ilk.  If  Americans  can 
be  held  accoimtable  for  such  crimes  as 
these,  let's  hold  the  Panamanian  mili- 
tarists and  drug  runners  to  the  same 
standard.  We  can  do  no  less. 
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Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Coughlin],  who  is 
also  a  member  of  the  President's  ob- 
server delegation  to  Panama. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Coughlin]. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  express  my  very  strong  sup- 
port for  the  measure  before  us  to  con- 
demn Gen.  Manuel  Noriega's  theft  of 
the  Panamanian  elections. 

As  vice  chairman  of  the  Appropriat- 
ing Committee  for  the  Panaman  Canal 
as  well  as  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Narcotics  Abuse  and  Control,  I  was 
one  of  14  members  of  the  official  dele- 
gation sent  by  President  Bush  to  ob- 
serve elections  in  Panama  on  May  7.  I 
can  testify  firsthand  to  the  extreme  ir- 
regularities that  occurred  during  the 
election  process,  and  to  the  disgraceful 
outright  pirating  of  the  elections  by 
Noriega  when  it  became  clear  that  the 
opposition  would  still  win  in  a  land- 
slide despite  widespread  vote  manipu- 
lation by  the  regime. 

Mr.  Speaker,  reports  of  specific  inci- 
dents of  vote  fraud  and  intimidation 
have  already  circulated  widely,  and  I 
will  not  review  them  all  now.  I  would 
like  to  take  one  moment,  however,  to 
mention  a  few  incidents  that  members 
of  the  delegation,  ably  headed  by  our 
colleague  Jack  Murtha,  and  I  ob- 
served. 

Noriega  employed  a  nimiber  of  tools 
in  trying  to  steal  the  election.  He  ma- 
nipulated voter  registration  lists  to  dis- 
enfranchise opposition  supporters  and 
to  list  deceased  voters  who  would  vote 
for  Noriega's  candidates.  We  talked  to 
a  nimiber  of  Panamanians  who  were 
denied  the  right  to  vote  due  to  treach- 
ery. One  favorite  trick  employed  by 
Noriega  was  the  giving  away  of  free 
food  in  poorer  rural  areas  thought  to 
support  the  opposition  coalition. 
When  these  Panamanians  came  to  col- 
lect food  from  Noriega's  agents,  their 
identity  cards  were  punched.  Later  at 
the  voting  stations,  however,  these  in- 
dividuals learned  that  their  identity 
cards  had  been  punched  in  the  same 
way  they  were  punched  after  voters 
cast  their  ballots  to  preclude  repeat 
voting.  Because  they  had  accepted  the 
free  food  and  had  their  identity  cards 
punched,  election  officials  denied 
these  Panamanians  access  to  the  polls. 

Another  favorite  vote-padding  ploy 
of  Noriega's  involved  voting  by  the 
Panama  Defense  Forces  he  commands. 
Because  they  were  supposedly  sta- 
tioned too  far  from  their  homes  of 
record,  military  personnel  were  al- 
lowed to  vote  at  any  polling  station 
without  having  their  names  appear  on 
the  voter  Usts.  They  were  also  allowed 
to  move  to  the  front  of  the  line  at 
voting  stations.  This  allowed  soldiers 
to  vote  repeatedly,  and  in  fact  some 
members  of  our  delegation  reported 


seeing  the  same  soldiers  voting  at 
more  than  one  voting  place.  One 
group  of  women  had  been  issued  fresh 
fatigues  for  the  day,  which  nicely  com- 
plemented their  high  heels  and  nail 
polish.  Despite  the  fact  that  none  of 
them  could  tell  the  name  of  the  mili- 
tary unit  to  which  they  were  assigned, 
they  were  allowed  to  vote  in  the  same 
fashion  as  the  rest  of  the  military— 
specifically,  early  and  often. 

Despite  these  measures,  intimidation 
by  the  military— at  one  location,  Alan 
MoLLOHAN  and  I  inspired  a  Panamani- 
an soldier  to  chamber  a  shell  in  his 
shotgun  when  we  got  too  inquisitive— 
and  the  virtual  shutdown  of  any  {de- 
pendent media  through  which  the  op- 
position could  speak  to  the  voters, 
Panamanians  waited  in  the  broiling 
Sun  for  hours  to  cast  their  ballots  for 
the  opposition.  We  talked  to  one  man 
who  had  walked  16  hours  to  get  to  his 
polling  station.  And  we  met  the  daugh- 
ter of  one  of  Noriega's  Vice  Presiden- 
tial candidates  who  was  working  for 
the  opposition  and  against  her  own 
father,  because  she  wanted  her  chil- 
dren raised  in  a  democracy. 

When  it  became  clear  that  Noriega 
could  not  win  despite  the  apparent 
manipulation  of  tens  of  thousands  of 
votes,  he  ordered  his  goons  to  steal 
ballots  and  tally  sheets  at  regional 
election  offices  and  tried  to  substitute 
fake  tallies.  When  Alan  Mollohan 
and  I  tried  to  visit  an  election  center 
in  Panama  City  on  election  night  to 
watch  the  results  being  tabulated,  we 
were  refused  entry  by  members  of  the 
Panama  defense  forces.  Already  it  was 
clear  to  Noriega  that  the  results  over- 
whelmingly favored  the  opposition. 
We  did  manage  to  look  through  a 
window  to  see  the  results  of  some  of 
the  initial  tallies— tallies  that  I  believe 
are  to  this  day  the  only  official,  genu- 
ine results  available.  At  five  different 
counting  tables  for  which  we  saw  re- 
sults, the  opposition  led  Noriega's  can- 
didates by  a  total  of  906  votes  to  309. 

When  Noriega  realized  that  the  vote 
count,  even  allowing  for  his  fraud, 
would  not  provide  him  with  a  victory, 
he  annulled  the  elections.  In  his  arro- 
gance, he  even  had  the  gall  to  accuse 
our  delegation  of  responsibility  for  ru- 
ining them. 

Three  days  later,  when  the  opposi- 
tion marched  to  protest  the  election's 
annulment,  Noriega  met  them  with 
brutality.  Opposition  leader  Guillermo 
Endara,  the  rightful  President-elect, 
was  clubbed  by  Noriega's  goons  and 
wound  up  in  a  hospital  with  a  huge 
gash  in  his  scalp.  Second  Vice  Presi- 
dent-elect Guillermo  Ford  watched  in 
horror  as  his  bodyguards  were  shot, 
one  execution  style,  by  plainclothes 
members  of  the  PDF  and  local  thugs 
of  Noriega's  so-called  dignity  battal- 
ions, before  he  too  suffered  a  vicious 
beating.  Our  Ambassador  to  Panama, 
Arthur  Davis,  yesterday  stated  im- 
equivocally  that  Guillermo  Ford  was 


the  victim  of  an  assassination  attempt 
that  day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives should  go  on  record  today 
formally  condemning  the  blatant 
fraud,  the  outrageous  brutality,  and 
the  unforgivable  usurpation  of  the 
peoples'  wishes  carried  out  by  the  dic- 
tator Noriega  in  recent  days.  This  is 
especially  important  in  light  of  the 
emergency  meeting  by  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  set  for  tomor- 
row on  this  matter. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
commend  President  Bush  on  his  re- 
sponse to  this  outrage.  He  has  been 
careful  to  work  with  both  the  Con- 
gress and  our  friends  in  Latin  America 
in  an  effort  to  bring  effective  pressure 
to  bear  on  the  Noriega  regime,  while 
taking  prudent,  measured  steps  to 
help  ensure  the  safety  of  Americans  in 
Panama.  This  resolution  will  comple- 
ment his  efforts.  Both  it  and  the 
President's  recent  actions  should  be 
supported  by  all  Members  of  this 
body. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Schuette]. 

Mr.  SCHUETTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Broomfield] 
for  his  leadership  on  this  resolution, 
and  certainly  the  work  of  the  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Fascell];  as  well,  I  strongly  support 
this  resolution  pending  before  this 
House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  is  but  a 
first  step  in  a  coordinated  approach  of 
Congress  working  in  conjunction  with 
the  executive  branch  and  supporting 
freedom  and  democracy  in  Panama. 
This  resolution  condectms  the  activi- 
ties of  General  Noriega  from  drug  nm- 
ning  to  the  thievery  of  the  election  re- 
sults of  May  7,  and  calls  on  General 
Noriega  to  permit  the  basic  constitu- 
tional rights  and  guarantees  of  the 
Panamanian  people  and  for  other  civ- 
ilized nations  to  stand  with  the  Pana- 
manian people. 

As  to  the  future  of  Panama,  the  sad 
truth  is  that  mere  words  or  resolutions 
may  not  resolve  the  crisis.  President 
Bush  has  acted  decisively  and  correct- 
ly in  sending  in  additional  American 
forces  to  protect  American  citizens 
and  American  property.  It  is  impor- 
tant for  us  all  to  remember,  my  col- 
leagues, that,  treaty  or  no  treaty, 
America  has  vital  national  security  in- 
terests in  the  Panama  Canal  that 
cannot  be  jeopardized,  and  that  Gen- 
eral Noriega  is  a  thug,  a  drug-nmner 
who  peddles  death. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  this  resolu- 
tion is  but  a  first  step  in  providing 
General  Noriega  with  a  one-way  ticket 
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to  a  ride  out  of  Panama  and  Central 
America. 

Mr.  PASCEaJi.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  James]. 

Mr.  JAMES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
atrocities  committed  by  the  coward 
Noriega  cannot  and  will  not  be  tolerat- 
ed. His  actions  were  and  continue  to  be 
a  gross  and  flagrant  violation  of  not 
only  the  human  rights,  but  the  politi- 
cal rights  of  an  entire  nation. 

The  people  of  Panama  have  spoken. 
Noriega  thwarts  their  will.  His  ordered 
attack  on  the  duly  elected  President 
and  Vice  President  of  Panama  must  be 
met  with  strength.  The  United  States 
of  America  has  an  unwavering  com- 
mitment to  democracy  and  human 
rights  in  Panama  and,  indeed,  the 
world  over.  And  the  safety  of  the  more 
than  40,000  Americans  living  in  the 
Canal  Zone  is  of  paramount  concern. 
We  have  a  duty  to  ensure  their  well- 
being.  Noriega  and  his  goon  squad 
thugs  beware:  If  one  American  is 
harmed,  in  any  way,  you  will  face  the 
wrath  of  the  United  States.  And  un- 
derstand that  we  will  take  whatever 
action  is  necessary  to  protect  and 
carry  out  our  Canal  Treaty  rights  and 
obligations.  Noriega's  cowardly  sabre 
rattling  will  be  met  with  strength,  and 
force,  if  necessary.  I»resident  Bush's 
swift  response  was  a  well-measured 
action  that  will  protect  vital  American 
interests  while  assisting  the  Panama- 
nian people's  quest  for  democracy.  But 
if  one  American  citizen  suffers  or  if 
Noriega  continues  to  ignore  and  deny 
the  will  of  the  Panamanian  people, 
the  President  can  and  will  initiate 
bolder  action,  and  he  will  do  so  with 
the  support  of  the  U.S.  Congress  and 
the  American  people. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  add 
my  strong  support  for  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 122,  ttie  resolution  condemnirig  the  ac- 
tions of  Gen.  Manuel  Noriega  in  stealing  the 
recent  Presidential  election  and  derailing  the 
true  wishes  of  ttie  Panamanian  people. 

The  U.S.  State  Department  has  indicated 
that  there  was  substantial  evidence  of  fraud 
and  that  Panamanians  had  voted  overwtielm- 
ingly  for  opposition  candidates.  These  charges 
were  echoed  by  ottier  international  observers 
as  well  as  Panama's  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

The  United  States  has  a  broad  range  of  in- 
terests at  stake  In  Panama  I  have  been  par- 
ticularty  concerned  about  General  Noriega's 
role  in  making  Panama  a  major  ttvxoughfare 
of  the  drug  trade.  His  contirHied  hold  on 
power  in  Panama  means  a  contirHjed  flow  of 
cocaine  and  marijuana  to  tt>e  streets  of  this 
country. 

I  support  the  measured  and  appropriate  re- 
sponse taken  by  President  Bush.  Beyorxj  ttiat 
we  should  realize  ttiat  Noriega,  an  irxJicted 
drug-smuggling  dictator,  represents  a  threat 
not  just  to  the  United  States,  but  to  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere.  The  Bush  administration  ap- 
pears willing  to  accord  our  policy  with  ttw  poli- 
cies of  our  neighbors  in  ttte  region  and  I  ap- 
plaud that  approach. 


If  the  United  States  acts  in  support  of  free 
arui  fair  elections,  it  will  have  the  support  of 
our  democratic  allies.  If  we  act  unilaterally  to 
protect  our  strategic  and  economic  Interests, 
we  can  expect  to  be  Isolated  in  the  region. 
The  United  States  should  continue  to  uphold 
our  obligations  under  the  Panama  Canal 
Treaty  and  work  for  a  hemispheric  diplomatic 
initiative  designed  to  force  General  Noriega  to 
cede  power  and  respect  the  will  of  the  Pana- 
manian electorate. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  deceit,  corruption 
and  murder  are  nothing  new  for  Manuel  Nor- 
iega. His  dismissal  of  President  Eric  Arturo 
Delvalle  in  1986,  his  notorious  dealings  in  nar- 
cotics, and  the  unspeakably  brutal  killing  of 
Hugo  Spadafora  in  1984,  were  already  evi- 
dence of  how  little  humanity  he  possesses. 
But  the  events  of  last  week  are  the  most  glar- 
ing example  of  how  he  has  treated  Panama 
throughout  his  career. 

Unable  to  steal  the  elections,  and  unsatis- 
fied with  a  blatantly  illegal  annulment  of  Pana- 
ma's clear  choice  of  Guillermo  Endara  as 
President,  he — according  to  United  States 
Ambassador  Arthur  Davis— sent  out  his  goons 
to  murder  the  opposition's  Vice  Presidential 
candidate,  Guillermo  Ford. 

President  Bush  has  acted  wisely  and  with 
restraint  in  response  to  these  outrages.  He 
has  carefully  sought  the  support  of  Latin 
American  leaders,  and  has  t>een  prudent  in 
his  actions  to  protect  American  lives  and 
treaty  rights  in  Pariama.  He  has  the  full  sup- 
port of  this  Member  and,  I  trust,  the  full  sup- 
port of  this  Congress. 

General  Noriega's  actions  in  the  last  week 
prove  yet  again  how  little  respect  he  has  for 
the  will  of  his  country's  citizens,  and  for  the 
opinion  of  civilized  people  everywhere.  This 
resolution  is  a  strong  statement  of  our  support 
for  the  citizens  of  Panama  and  our  disgust  at 
Noriega's  actions.  I  support  it,  and  I  hope  it 
will  be  one  more  step  toward  the  end  of  Nor- 
iega's rule  in  Panama. 

Mr.  LAUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  rise  in 
support  of  House  Concurrent  Resolution  122, 
a  resolution  to  condemn  Noriega's  actions  in 
the  Panamanian  elections.  I  want  to  also  ex- 
press my  support  of  Preskient  Bush's  decision 
to  dispatch  more  than  1,800  additional  United 
States  troops  to  Panama  to  help  safeguard 
American  lives  there  and  add  to  the  diplomat- 
ic pressure  on  Noriega  to  give  up  his  dicta- 
tor's power.  I  think  anyorra  who  has  seen  the 
news  accounts  of  the  violerK;e  that  has  erupt- 
ed in  the  streets  of  Panama  since  Noriega  de- 
clared the  May  7  Preskiential  electron  results 
null  aruj  vokj  can  get  a  pretty  clear  idea  of 
what  General  Noriega  is  all  about.  General 
Noriega  is  acting  as  a  thug  and  a  dictator  and 
his  refusal  to  run  a  legitimate  government  is 
quite  evkjent.  His  handling  of  the  election  re- 
sults were  wrought  with  fraud  and  if  Noriega 
continues  in  power,  ttie  United  States  ought  to 
take  ttie  positron  that  ttiis  violates  the  Panama 
Canal  Treaty  and  we  shoukj  abrogate  ttie 
treaty  and  retain  the  Panama  Canal. 

Since  August  15,  1914,  the  official  date  of 
its  opening,  ttie  Panama  Canal  has  sen/ed 
worid  trade  virtually  wittiout  intenuptron. 
Through  this  year,  a  total  of  677,521  vessels 
of  all  types  liave  passed  ttirough  ttie  canal. 
Canal  traffic  and  tolls  revenue  during  fiscal 
year  1988  Increased  moderately  with  ttie  total 


transit  revenue  being  approximately  $397  mil- 
lion. However,  pursuant  to  the  Executive  order 
of  April  8,  1988.  regulations  prohibiting  direct 
or  indirect  payments  to  the  Noriega  regime 
were  implemented  and  the  Commission  with- 
held payment  of  some  $54.8  million  during 
1 988.  This  political  crisis  produced  major  chal- 
lenges with  regard  to  freedom  of  movement, 
procedural  guarantees,  and  personal  harass- 
ment for  Americans  and  Panamanians  alike. 
The  situation  worsened  when  the  Noriega 
regime  refused  to  honor  treaty  mandated  pro- 
cedural guarantees  within  the  Panamanian 
criminal  and  administrative  court  systems. 

Political  unrest  began  in  Panama  in  1987 
and  since  then,  the  Panama  Canal  has  re- 
mained our  only  bargaining  tool  with  the  Nor- 
iega regime  short  of  outright  military  force. 
Americans  have  an  invested  interest  in  what 
happens  in  Panama  and  to  law  abiding  Pana- 
manians. We  must  be  realistic  atrout  the  grave 
implications  Noriega's  dictatorship  would 
cause  the  United  States.  When  we  consider 
the  countermeasures  imposed  by  the  Noriega 
regime,  it  is  apparent  that  the  welfare  of 
United  States  Government  employees  and 
their  dependents  living  In  Panama  is  at  stake 
as  is  the  well-being  of  Panamanian  citizen  em- 
ployees of  the  Panama  Canal  Commission. 
Perhaps  most  importantly  for  the  future,  the 
continuing  political  crisis  prevents  economic 
recovery  and  thereby  presents  a  potential 
threat  which  we  have  long  held  is  best  served 
by  political  stability  and  economic  strength  in 
that  region. 

That  is  why  it  is  imperative  that  lawmakers 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  support  this  resolu- 
tion and  the  President's  handling  of  the  situa- 
tion in  Panama.  Therefore.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  in  favor  of  this  resolution. 

Mrs.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support 
of  House  Concurrent  Resolution  22  to  con- 
demn Gen.  Manuel  Noriega's  actions  during 
the  recent  Panamanian  elections.  This  resolu- 
tion will  send  the  message  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  American  people  are 
outraged  by  the  actions  of  General  Noriega 
and  that  the  President's  response  to  those  ac- 
tions have  our  support. 

As  we  are  all  aware,  last  Sunday  the  Pana- 
manian people  were  given  the  opportunity  to 
express  their  opinion  regarding  the  strong-arm 
rule  of  General  Noriega.  With  the  whole  worid 
watching  the  Panamanian  people  voted  over- 
wtielmingly  against  the  general  and  the  candi- 
date he  backed  for  the  Presidency.  According 
to  international  observers,  exit  polls  showed 
Guillermo  Endara,  the  opposition  candidate, 
winning  by  a  margin  of  3  to  1.  The  results 
could  be  interpreted  in  only  one  manner:  The 
people  of  Panama  wanted  to  liberate  their 
government  from  ttie  autocratic  principles  im- 
posed upon  it  by  ttie  rule  of  Noriega  and  his 
drug  smuggling  cronies  and  restore  in  their 
government  democratk:  principles  and  a  re- 
spect for  the  rule  of  law. 

Rather  than  respect  ttie  wishes  of  the 
people  he  claims  to  represent,  Noriega  or- 
dered the  brutal  and  vkslent  attack  of  Endara 
and  his  running  mate,  wtiich  resulted  in  ttie 
death  of  one  of  ttieir  txxjy  guards,  and  nulli- 
fied ttie  results  of  last  Sunday's  t>alk}ting.  The 
tiorrific  images  of  ttie  oppositron  candidates 
t>eing  vicxxisly  assaulted  with  lead  p)ipes  by 
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pro-Noriega  paramilitary  forces  while  members 
of  the  Panamanian  defense  forces  passively 
looked  on,  graphically  illustrated  for  the  whole 
world  the  repugnant  character  of  the  Noriega 
regime. 

In  consultation  with  our  Latin  American 
friends,  President  Bush  responded  to  the 
outlaw  actions  of  Noriega  in  a  measured  and 
appropriate  manner  by  moving  dependents  of 
United  States  military  personnel  into  secure 
areas  of  Panama,  bringing  United  States  Am- 
bassador, Arthur  Davis,  back  to  Washington 
for  consultations,  continuing  the  economic 
sanctions  imposed  by  President  Reagan  on 
Panama  last  April,  calling  for  regional  action 
against  Panama,  notifying  Panama  that  the 
United  States  intends  to  carry  out  its  obliga- 
tions and  enforce  its  rights  under  the  Panama 
Canal  treaties,  and  sending  approximately 
2,000  United  States  troops  to  Panama  to  pro- 
tect the  lives  of  American  citizens.  I  support 
the  actions  taken  by  President  Bush  and  en- 
dorse his  efforts  to  promote  democracy  and 
civilian  rule  in  Panama. 

The  cun-ent  chaos  in  Panama  was  posed 
imminent  danger  to  the  approximately  51,300 
United  States  citizens  who  reside  in  that  coun- 
try. It  is  a  very  tense  and  unpleasant  situation 
where,  as  I  mentioned,  the  Noriega  regime  is 
resorting  to  or  encouraging  violence.  Presi- 
dent Bush  has  an  obligation  to  the  safety  and 
security  of  United  States  citizens  in  Panama 
and,  in  my  judgment,  made  the  correct  deci- 
sion in  deploying  troops. 

The  resolution  before  us  today  condemns 
General  Noriega  for  undermining  the  electoral 
process  in  Panama,  and  condemns  his  sup- 
porter attack  on  opposition  leaders.  It  calls  for 
Noriega  to  recognize  Guillermo  Endara  as  the 
winner  of  the  Presidential  election,  and  finally, 
expresses  support  for  the  measured  steps 
taken  by  President  Bush  in  response  to  the 
crisis  in  Panama. 

As  President  Bush  stated. 

If  we  fail  to  send  a  clear  signal  when  de- 
mocracy is  imperiled,  the  enemies  of  consti- 
tutional government  will  become  more  dan- 
gerous. And  that's  why  events  in  Panama 
place  an  enormous  responsibility  on  all  na- 
tions in  the  democratic  community.  Efforts 
to  overturn  constitutional  regimes  or  steal 
elections  are  not  acceptable. 

By  passing  this  resolution,  the  House  of 
Representatives  will  send  a  message  of  sup- 
port for  U.S.  policy  in  Panama  and  the  Pana- 
manian people's  struggle  for  democracy.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  1 22. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Thomas  A.  Luken).  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell]  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  agree  to 
the  concurrent  resolution,  House  Con- 
current Resolution  122,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant  to   clause   5   of   rule   I   and   the 


Chair's  prior  announcement,  further 
proceedings  on  this  motion  will  be 
postponed. 


1500 
GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  House  Con- 
current Resolution  122,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  just  considered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Thomas  A.  Luken).  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  408.  nays 
1.  answered  "present"  1,  not  voting  24, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  53] 
YEAS— 408 


BRIEFING  ON  SITUATION  IN 
PANAMA 

(Mr.  FASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
simply  want  to  announce  to  my  col- 
leagues that  in  room  2172,  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  we  will  get  an  update  on 
the  situation  in  Panama.  It  is  for 
Members  only. 

ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Debate 
has  been  concluded  on  all  motions  to 
suspend  the  rules. 

Pursuant  to  clause  5,  rule  I,  the 
Chair  will  now  put  the  question  on 
each  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  on 
which  further  proceedings  were  post- 
poned earlier  today,  in  the  order  in 
which  that  motion  was  entertained. 

Votes  will  be  taken  in  the  following 
order: 

H.  Con.  Res.  63  by  the  yeas  and 
nays; 

H.R.  2145  by  the  yeas  and  nays;  and 

H.  Con.  Res.  122  by  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  Chair  will  reduce  to  5  minutes 
the  time  for  any  electronic  vote  after 
the  first  such  vote  in  this  series. 


CONDEMNING  CONTINUING  VIO- 
LENCE AND  THE  IMPOSITION 
OF  MARTIAL  LAW  IN  TIBET 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
pending  business  is  the  question  of 
suspending  the  rules  and  agreeing  to 
the  concurrent  resolution.  House  Con- 
current Resolution  63.  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  con- 
current resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Solarz]  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  agree  to  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution. House  Concurrent  Resolution 
63.  as  amended,  on  which  the  yeas  and 
nays  are  ordered. 


Ackerman 

Doman  (CA) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Akaka 

Douglas 

Johnston 

Alexander 

Downey 

Jones  (GA) 

Anderson 

Dreier 

Jones  (NO 

Andrews 

Duncan 

Jontz 

Annunzio 

Durbin 

Kanjorskl 

Anthony 

Dwyer 

Kaptur 

Applegate 

Dymally 

Kasich 

Archer 

Dyson 

Kastenmeler 

Armey 

Early 

Kennedy 

Aspin 

Eckart 

Kennelly 

Atkins 

Edwards  (CA) 

Kildee 

AuCoin 

Edwards  (OK) 

Kleczka 

Baker 

Emerson 

Kolbe 

Ballenger 

Engel 

Kolter 

Barnard 

English 

Kostmayer 

Bartlett 

Erdreich 

Kyi 

Barton 

Evans 

LaFalce 

Bates 

Fascell 

Lagomarsino 

Beilenson 

Pawell 

Lancaster 

Bennett 

Fazio 

Lantos 

Bentley 

Feighan 

Laughlln 

Bereuter 

Fields 

Leach  (lA) 

Berman 

Fish 

Leath  (TX) 

Bevill 

Flake 

Lehman  (CA) 

Bilbray 

Flippo 

Lehman  (FL) 

Bilirakis 

Foglietta 

Leland 

Bliley 

Foley 

Lent 

Boehlert 

Ford  (MI) 

Levin  (MI) 

Boggs 

Ford  (TN) 

Levlne  (CA) 

Bonior 

Prank 

Lewis  (CA) 

Borski 

Frenzel 

Lewis  (FL) 

Bosco 

Frost 

Lewis  (GAl 

Boxer 

Gallegly 

Lightfoot 

Brennan 

Gallo 

Upinski 

Brooks 

Gaydos 

Livingston 

Broomfield 

Gejdenson 

Uoyd 

Browder 

Gekas 

Long 

Brown  (CA) 

Gephardt 

Lowery  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

Gillmor 

Lowey  (NY) 

Bruce 

Gilman 

Luken.  Thomas 

Bryant 

Gingrich 

Lukens.  Donald 

Buechner 

Glickman 

Machtley 

Bunning 

Gonzalez 

Madigan 

Burton 

Goodling 

Man  ton 

Bus  tarn  ante 

Gordon 

Markey 

Byron 

Goss 

Marlenee 

Callahan 

Gradison 

Martin  (NY) 

Campbell  (CA) 

Grandy 

Martinez 

Campbell  (CO) 

Grant 

MaUui 

Cardin 

Green 

Mavroules 

Carper 

Guarini 

Mazzoli 

Can- 

Gunderson 

McCandless 

Chandler 

Hall  (OH) 

McCloskey 

Chapman 

Hall  (TX) 

McCollum 

Clarke 

Hamilton 

McCrery 

Clay 

Hancock 

McCurdy 

Clement 

Hansen 

McDade 

dinger 

Harris 

McDermott 

Coble 

Hasten 

McEwen 

Coelho 

Hatcher 

McGrath 

Coleman  (MO) 

Hawkins 

McHugh 

Coleman  (TX) 

Hayes  (ID 

McMillan  (NO 

Collins 

Hayes  (LA) 

McMiUen  (MD) 

Combest 

Heney 

McNulty 

Conte 

Hefner 

Mfume 

Cooper 

Henry 

Michel 

Cos  telle 

Herger 

Miller  (CA) 

Coughlin 

Hertel 

Miller  (OH) 

Cox 

Hiler 

Miller  (WA) 

CojTie 

Hoagland 

Mineu 

Craig 

Hochbrueckner 

Moakley 

Crane 

HoUoway 

Molinari 

Crockett 

Hopkins 

MoUohan 

Dannemeyer 

Horton 

Montgomery 

Darden 

Houghton 

Moody 

Davis 

Hoyer 

Moorhead 

de  la  Garza 

Huckaby 

Morella 

DePazio 

Hughes 

Morrison  (CT) 

DeLay 

Hunter 

Morrison  (WA) 

Derrick 

Hutto 

Mrazek 

DeWine 

Hyde 

Murtha 

Dickinson 

Inhofe 

Myers 

Dicks 

Jacobs 

Nagle 

Dingell 

James 

Natcher 

Donnelly 

Jenkins 

Neal(MA) 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Johnson  (CT) 

Neal  (NO 
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UMI 


Nelson 

Roukema 

suitings 

ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 

Hayes  (LA) 

Mfume 

Schulze 

Nielson 
Nowak 

Rowland  (CT) 
Rowland  (GA) 

Stangeland 
Stark 

SPEAKER  PRO  I'EMPORE 

Hefley 
Hefner 

Michel 
Miller  (OH) 

Schumer 
Sensenbrermer 

Oakar 

Russo 

Steams 

The   SPEAKER   pro 

tempore   (Mr. 

Henry 

Miller  (WA) 

Sharp 

Oberstax 

Obey 

Olln 

Sabo 
Saiki 
Sai^gmeister 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Studds 

Thomas  A.  Luken).  Pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  clause  5,  rule  I,  the  Chair 

Herger 
Hertel 
Hiler 

MineU 

Moakley 

Molinari 

Shaw 
Shays 
Shumway 

Ortiz 

Sarpalius 

Stump 

announces 

that  he  will  reduce  to  a 

Hoagland 

Mollohan 

Shuster 

Owens  (NY) 
Owens  (UT) 
Oxiey 

Sawyer 
Sax  ton 
Schaefer 

Sundquist 

Swift 

Synar 

minimum  of  5  minutes  the  period  of 
time  within  which  a  vote  by  electronic 

Hochbrueckner 

Holloway 

Hopkins 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moorhead 

Sikorski 

Sisisky 

Skaggs 

Packard 

Scheuer 

Tallon 

device  may 

be  taken  on 

each  addition- 

Horton 

Morella 

Skeen 

Pallone 

Schiff 

Tanner 

al   motion 

to   suspend 

the   rules   on 

Houghton 

Morrison  (CT) 

Skelton 

Panetta 
Parker 

Schneider 
Schroeder 

Tauke 
Tauzln 

which  the 

Chair  has  postponed  fur- 

Hoyer 
Huckaby 

Morrison  (WA) 
Mrazek 

Slattery 
Slaughter  (NY) 

Parris 

Schuette 

Thomas  (GA) 

ther  proceedmgs. 

Hughes 

Murtha 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Pashayan 

Schulze 
Schumer 

Thomas  (WY) 
Torres 

Hunter 
Hutto 

Myers 
Nagle 

Smith  (FL) 

Patterson 

Smith  (lA) 

Paxon 
Payne (NJ) 
Payne  (VA) 

Sharp 
Shaw 
Shays 

Torricelli 
Towns 
Traf  leant 

PROHIBITING     UNITED     STATES 
CONTRIBUTIONS         TO          THE 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

Jacobs 

Natcher 
Neal  (MA) 
Neal  (NO 

Smith  (MS) 
Smith  (NE) 
Smith  (NJ) 

Pease 

Shumway 

Tr&xler 

UNITED 

NATIONS  1 

tJNDER  CER- 

James 

Nelson 

Smith  (TX) 

Pelosi 

Shuster 

Unsoeld 

TAIN  CONDITIONS 

Jenkins 

Nowak 

Smith  (VT) 

Penny 

Sikorskl 

Upton 

Johnson  (CT) 

Oberstar 

Smith,  Denny 

Perkins 

SUIsky 

Valentine 

The   SPEAKER   pro 

tempore.   The 

Johnson  (SD) 

Obey 

(OR) 

Petri 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Ska«gs 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Visclosky 

pending  business  is  the   question  of 
suspending  the  rules  and  passing  the 

Johnston 
Jones  (GA) 
Jones  (NO 

Olln 
Ortiz 
Owens  (NY) 

Smith.  Robert 

(NH) 
Smith.  Robert 

Porter 

Slattery 

Volkmer 

bill,  H.R.  2145,  as  amended. 

Jontz 

Owens  (UT) 

(OR) 

Poshard 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Vucanovich 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

Kanjorski 

Oxley 

Snowe 

Price 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Slaughter  (VA) 
Smith  (PL) 
Smith  (lA) 

Walgren 

Walker 

Walsh 

The  SPEAKER   pro   tempore.   The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 

Kaptur 
Kasich 
Kennedy 

Packard 
Pallone 
Panetta 

Solarz 

Solomon 

Spence 

Rahall 

Smith  (MS) 

Waxman 

the     gentleman     from 

Pennsylvania 

Kermelly 

Parker 

Spratt 

Ranxel 

Ravenel 

Ray 

Smith  (NE) 
Smith  (NJ) 
Smith  (TX) 

Weber 

Weiss 

Weldon 

[Mr.  Yatron]  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  bill.  H.R.  2145, 

Kildee 

Kleczka 

Kolbe 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patterson 

Staggers 
Stallings 
Stangeland 

Regula 

Smith  (VT) 

Wheat 

as  amended,  on  which 

the  yeas  and 

Kostmayer 

Paxon 

Steams 

Rhodes 

Smith.  Denny 

Whittaker 

nays  are  ordered. 

Kyi 

Payne (NJ) 

Stenholm 

Richardson 
Ridse 

(OR) 
Smith.  Robert 

Whitlen 
Wilson 

The   vote 

was  taken 

by   electronic 

LaPalce 
Lagomarsino 

Payne  (VA) 
Pease 

Stokes 
Stump 

Rlnaldo 

(NH) 

Wise 

device,  and  mere  were— 

yeas  396.  nays 

Lancaster 

Pelosi 

Sundquist 

Rltter 

Smith.  Robert 

Wolf 

6,  answered  "present" 

11,  not  voting 

Lantos 

Penny 

Swift 

Robinson 

(OR) 

Wolpe 

21  as  follow.'!: 

Laughlin 

Perkins 

Synar 

Roe 

Snowe 

Wyden 

arf  ^  f     %jimj    A  x^  *  *  ^-^  *^ 

Leach  (lA) 

Petri 

Tallon 

Rogers 

Solarz 

Wylie 

[Roll  No.  54] 

Leath  (TX) 

Pickett 

Tanner 

Rohrabacher 

Solomon 

Yates 

YEAS-396 

Lehman  (CA) 

Pickle 

Tauke 

Rose 

Spence 

Yatron 

Lehman  (FL) 

Porter 

Tauzin 

Rostenkowski 

Spratt 

Young  (AK) 

Ackerman 

Carr 

English 

Leiand 

Poshard 

Thomas  (CA) 

Roth 

Staggers 

Young (PL) 

Akaka 

Chandler 

Erdreich 

Lent 

Price 

Thomas  (GA) 

Anderson 

Chapman 

Evans 

Levin  (MI) 

Pursell 

Thomas  (WY) 

Andrews 

Clarke 

Pascell 

Levine  (CA) 

Quillen 

Torres 

NAYS-1 

Annunzio 

Clay 

Fawel] 

Lewis  (CA) 

Rangel 

Torricelli 

Sensenbrermer 

Anthony 

Clement 

Fazio 

Lewis  (FL) 

Ravenel 

Towns 

Applegate 

dinger 

Peighan 

Lewis  (GA) 

Ray 

Traficant 

ANSWERFD  "PRESENT'-l 

Archer 

Coble 

Fields 

Ughtfoot 

Regula 

Traxler 

Armey 

Coelho 

Fish 

Lipinski 

Rhodes 

Unsoeld 

Murphy 

Aspln 

Coleman  (MOl 

1      Flake 

Livingston 

Richardson 

Upton 

Atkins 

Coleman  (TX) 

Flippo 

Lloyd 

Ridge 

Valentine 

NOT  VOTINQ- 

-24 

AuCoin 

Collins 

Foglietta 

Long 

Rinaldo 

Vander  Jagt 

Baker 

Combest 

Foley 

Lowery  (CA) 

Ritter 

Vento 

Bateman 

Garcia 

Pepper 

Ballenger 

Conte 

Ford  (Ml) 

Lowey  (NY) 

Roberts 

Visclosky 

Boucher 

Gibbons 

Roberts 

Barnard 

Cooper 

Ford(TN) 

Luken.  Thomas 

Robinson 

Volkmer 

Conyers 

Gray 

Roybal 

Bartletl 

Costello 

Prank 

Lukens.  Donald 

Roe 

Vucanovich 

Courter 

Hammerschmidt  Savage 

Barton 

Coughlin 

Frenzel 

Machtley 

Rogers 

Walgren 

Dellums 

Hubbard 

Thomas  (CA) 

Beilenson 

Cox 

Frost 

Madigan 

Rohrabacher 

Walker 

Dixon 

Ireland 

Udall 

Bennett 

Coyne 

Gallegly 

Man  ton 

Rose 

Walsh 

Espy 

Martin  (ID 

Watkins 

Bentley 

Craig 

Gallo 

Markey 

Rostenkowski 

Waxman 

Florio 

Meyers 

Williams 

Bereuter 

Crane 

Gaydos 

Marlenee 

Roth 

Weber 

Berman 

Dannemeyer 

Gejdenson 

Martin  (NY) 

Roukema 

Weiss 

Bevill 

Darden 

Gekas 

Martinez 

Rowland  (CT) 

Weldon 

D  1522 

Bilbray 

Davis 

Gephardt 

Matsui 

Rowland  (GA) 

Wheat 

Bilirakis 

de  la  Garza 

Gibbons 

Mavroules 

Russo 

Whittaker 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 

Bliley 
Boehlert 

De  Fazio 
DeLay 

Gillmor 
Oilman 

McCandless 
McCloskey 

Sabo 
Saiki 

Whitten 
Williams 

thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 

Boggs 

Derrick 

Gingrich 

McCollum 

Sangmeister 

Wilson 

the  concurrent  resolution,  as  amend- 

Borski 

DeWine 

Glickman 

McCrery 

Sarpalius 

Wise 

e<l.  was  agreed  to. 

Bosco 
Boxer 

Dickinson 
Dicks 

Goodling 
Gordon 

McCurdy 
McDade 

Sawyer 
Sax  ton 

Wolf 
Wolpe 

The    result    of    the    vote    was    an- 

Brennan 

Dingell 

Goss 

McEwen 

Schaefer 

Wyden 

nounced  as 

above  t-ecorded. 

Brooks 
Broomfield 

Donnelly 
Dorgan  (ND) 

Gradison 
Grandy 

McGrath 
McHugh 

Scheuer 
Schiff 

Wylie 
Yates 

The  title 

of  the  concurrent  resolu- 

Browder 
Brown  (CA) 

Doman  (CA) 
Douglas 

Grant 
Green 

McMillan  (NO 
McMillen(MD) 

Schneider 
Schroeder 

Yatron 
Young  (AK) 

tion  was  amended  so  as  to  read:  "A 

Brown  (CO) 

Downey 

Guarini 

McNulty 

Schuette 

Young (FL) 

concurrent 

resolution 

condemning 

Bruce 

Dreier 

Gunderson 

continuing 

violence  against  unarmed 

Bryant 
Buechner 

Duncan 
Durbin 

Hall  (OH) 

HalKTX) 

Bonior 
Crockett 

NAYS— 6 

Dymally 
Kastenmeier 

Mazzoli 
Rahall 

Tibetan  demonstrators  and  the  impo- 

Sunning 

Dwyer 

Hamilton 

sition  of  martial  law  in  Tibet,  and  call- 

Biirton 

Dyson 

Hancock 

ing  for  a  peaceful  resolution  of  the  sit- 

Bus tarn  ante 
Byron 

Early 
Eckart 

Hansen 
Harris 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT"-11 

uation  in  Tibet." 

Callahan 

Edwards  (CA) 

Hasten 

Alexander 

Kolter 

Oakar 

Campbell  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK 

1      Hatcher 

Bates 

Miller  (CA) 

Stark 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 

Campbell  (CO) 

1     Emerson 

Hawkins 

Carper 

Murphy 

Studds 

the  tAhle. 

Cardin 

Engel 

Hayes  ( IL) 

Gonzalez 

NieUon 

Bateman 

Boucher 

Conyers 

Courter 

Dellums 

Dixon 

Espy 


Ackerman 

Akaka 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Archer 

Armey 

Aspin 

Atkins 

AuCoin 

Baker 

Ballenger 

Barnard 

Bartlett 
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NOT  VOTING-21 

Bateman 

Florio                      McDermott 

Boucher 

Garcia                     Meyers 

Conyers 

Gray                        Pepper 

Courier 

Hammerschmidt  Roybal 

Dellums 

Hubbard                Savage 

Dixon 

Ireland                   Udall 

Espy 

Martin  (ID            Watkins 

D  1531 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pair: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Martin  of  Illinois  and  Mr.  Florio  for. 
with  Mr.  Conyers  against. 

Messrs.  MILLER  of  California, 
BATES,  ALEXANDER,  and  STARK 
changed  their  vote  from  "yea"  to 
"present." 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  title  of  the  bill  was  amended  so 
as  to  read:  "A  bill  to  provide  for  the 
withholding  of  United  States  contribu- 
tions to  the  United  Nations,  any  spe- 
cialized agency  of  the  United  Nations, 
or  any  organization  affiliated  with  the 
United  Nations  if  membership  as  a 
state  is  granted  to  the  Palestine  Lib- 
eration Organization  or  any  other 
entity  that  does  not  have  the  interna- 
tionally-recognized attributes  of  state- 
hood." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


THE  PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTION 
IN  PANAMA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Thomas  A.  Luken).  The  pending  busi- 
ness is  the  question  of  suspending  the 
rules  and  agreeing  to  the  concurrent 
resolution.  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 122,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  con- 
current resolution. 

The  question  is  on  the  motion  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Fascell]  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  agree  to  the  concurrent 
resolution.  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 122,  as  amended,  on  which  the 
yeas  and  nays  are  ordered. 

The   vote   was  taken   by   electronic 
device  and  there  were— yeas  413,  nays 
0,  not  voting  21,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  55] 


Ackerman 

Akaka 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Archer 

Armey 

Aspin 

Atkins 

AuCoin 

Baker 

Ballenger 

Barnard 

Bartlett 


YEAS— 413 

Barton 

Bates 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

Berman 

Bevill 

Bilbray 

Bilirakis 

Bliley 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Bonier 

Borski 

Bosco 

Boxer 


Brennan 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Browder 

Brown  <CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Buechner 

Banning 

Burton 

Bustamante 

Byron 

Callahan 

Campbell  (CA) 

Campbell  (CO) 

Cardin 


Carper 

Chandler 

Chapman 

Clarke 

Clay 

Clement 

dinger 

Coble 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins 

Combest 

Conte 

Cooper 

Costello 

Coughlin 

Cox 

Coyne 

Craig 

Crane 

Crockett 

Dannemeyer 

Darden 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

DeFazio 

DeLay 

Derrick 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Donnelly 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Dornan  (CA) 

Douglas 

Downey 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

Engel 

English 

Erdreich 

Evans 

Fascell 

Fawell 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Fields 

Fish 

Flake 

Flippo 

Foglietta 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford(TN) 

Frank 

Frenzel 

Frost 

Gallegly 

Gallo 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gekas 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Gillmor 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gordon 

Goss 

Gradison 

Grandy 

Grant 

Green 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall(TX) 

Hamilton 

Hancock 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hasten 


Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes  (ID 

Hayes  (LA) 

Hefley 

Hefner 

Henry 

Herger 

Hertel 

Hiler 

Hoagland 

Hochbrueckner 

HoUoway 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Houghton 

Hoyer 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

Jacobs 

James 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Johnston 

Jones  (GA) 

Jones  (NO 

Jontz 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kastenmeier 

Kermedy 

Kennelly 

Klldee 

Kleczka 

Kolbe 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

Kyi 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

Laughlin 

Leach  (lA) 

Leath  (TX) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FD 

Leland 

Lent 

Levin  (MI) 

Levine  (CA) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FD 

Lewis  (GA) 

Lightfoot 

Lipinski 

Livingston 

Uoyd 

Long 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowey  (NY) 

Luken.  Thomas 

Lukens.  Donald 

Machtley 

Madigan 

Man  ton 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Martin  (NY) 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCandless 

McCloskey 

McCollum 

McCrery 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McDermott 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McMillan  (NO 

McMiUen  (MD) 

McNulty 

Mfimie 

Michel 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (OH) 


Miller  (WA) 

Mineta 

Moakley 

Molinari 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moorhead 

Morella 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Neal  (MA) 

Neal  (NO 

Nelson 

Nielson 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

OUn 

Ortiz 

Owens  (NY) 

Owens  (UT) 

Oxley 

Packard 

Pallone 

Panetta 

Parker 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patterson 

Paxon 

Payne (NJ) 

Payne  (VA) 

Pease 

Pelosi 

Penny 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Porter 

Poshard 

Price 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ravenel 

Ray 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rohrabacher 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (GA) 

Russo 

Sabo 

Saiki 

Sangmeister 

Sarpalius 

Sawyer 

Saxton 

Schaefer 

Scheuer 

Schiff 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schuette 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Sensenbrenner 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shays 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Sikorski 

Sisisky 


Skaggs 

Stangeland 

Vento 

Skeen 

Stark 

Visclosky 

Skelton 

Steams 

Volkmer 

Slattery 

Slenholm 

Vucanovich 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Stokes 

Walgren 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Studds 

Walker 

Smith  (FD 

Stump 

Walsh 

Smith  (lA) 

Sundquist 

Waxman 

Smith  (MS) 

Swift 

Weber 

Smith  (NEi 

Synar 

Weiss 

Smith  (NJi 

Tallon 

Weldon 

Smith  (TXi 

Tanner 

Wheat 

Smith  <VT) 

Tauke 

Whittaker 

Smith.  Denny 

Tauzin 

Whitlen 

(OR) 

Thomas  (CA) 

Williams 

Smith.  Robert 

Thomas  (GA) 

Wilson 

(NH) 

Thomas  (WY) 

Wise 

Smith.  Robert 

Torres 

Wolf 

(OR) 

Torricelli 

Wolpe 

Snowe 

Towns 

Wyden 

Solarz 

Traficant 

Wylie 

Solomon 

Traxler 

Yates 

Spence 

Unsoeld 

Yatron 

Spralt 

Upton 

Young  (AK) 

Staggers 

Valentine 

Young  (FD 

SUllings 

Vander  Jagt 

NOT  VOTING- 

-21 

Bateman 

Espy 

Martin  <ID 

Boucher 

Florio 

Meyers 

Carr 

Garcia 

Pepper 

Conyers 

Gray 

Roybal 

Courter 

Hammerschmidt  Savage 

Dellums 

Hubbard 

Udall 

Dixon 

Ireland 

Watkins 

n  1545 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  concurrent  resolution,  as  amend- 
ed, was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


REPORT    ON    RESOLUTION    PRO- 
VIDING   FOR    CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  643,  MINERAL  LEASING 
ACT     AMENDMENT     RELATING 
TO  OIL  SHALE  CLAIMS 
Mr.  BEILENSON,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules,  submitted  a  privileged 
report  (Rept.  No.  101-53)  on  the  reso- 
lution (H.  Res.  155)  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H,R.  643)  to 
amend  section  37  of  the  Mineral  Leas- 
ing Act  relating  to  oil  shale  claims, 
and  which  was  referred  to  the  House 
Calendar  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


REMOVAL  OF  NAME  OF  MEMBER 
AS  COSPONSOR  OF  H.R.  586 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  my 
name  removed  as  a  cosponsor  of  H.R. 
486. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Thomas  A.  Luken).  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRIES 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  it. 
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Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker  it  is  my 

understanding  that  in  the  course  of 
the  day  today,  or  perhaps  later  on 
today,  there  will  be  a  report  filed  from 
the  Committee  on  Banking.  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs  with  regard  to  the 
FSLIC  biU.  Can  the  Chair,  first  of  aU. 
tell  me  whether  that  report  has  been 
fUed?  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
report  has  just  been  filed. 

Mr.  WALKER.  The  report  has  been 
fUed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  the  language  in  that  report  dif- 
fers markedly  from  the  language  as  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Finance  and  Urban  Affairs,  that 
in  fact  substantive  sections  of  the  bill 
have  been  changed  unilaterally  by  the 
chairman,  and  that  is  reflected  in  the 
report  before  the  House  in  the  new 
language  as  defined  by  the  chairman 
rather  than  the  language  as  reported 
from  the  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  can  the  Chair  tell  me 
whether  or  not  a  point  of  order  rests 
against  the  filing  of  that  report  under 
those  kinds  of  circumstances? 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  normal  time 
to  question  the  validity  of  a  committee 
report  is  when  the  bill  comes  up  for 
consideration  in  the  House  or  at  a 
hearing  before  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  un- 
derstand correctly  then,  this  question 
could  be  raised  about  the  change  of 
the  language  before  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  or  should  a  rule  be  adopted 
with  regard  to  consideration  of  the 
bill,  a  point  of  order  would  rest  against 
consideration  of  the  bill  on  the  House 
floor  given  the  fact  that  language  was 
changed  subsequent  to  committee 
action;  is  that  correct? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  If  the 
bill  was  improperly  reported,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Walker]  is  correct. 


UMI 


HIGH  SCHOOL  RESERVE  OFFI- 
CER TRAINING  CORPS  RECOG- 
NITION DAY 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  Senate  joint  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  58)  to  designate  May  17,  1989,  as 
"High  School  Reserve  Officer  Train- 
ing Corps  Recognition  Day."  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 

Mr.  RIDGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  simply  want  to 
recognize  the  work  of  our  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 


Richardson],  who  is  the  chief  sponsor 
of  House  Joint  Resolution  123. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  resolu- 
tion we  are  considering  today,  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  58,  would  designate  May  17,  1989, 
as  "High  School  Reserve  Officer  Training 
Corps  Recognition  Day."  In  1916  the  Con- 
gress authorized  the  establishment  of  high 
school  divisions  of  the  reserve  officer  training 
corps  providing  a  valuable  arxj  unique  leamir>g 
opportunity  for  hundreds  of  ttKXisand  of  stu- 
dents. Today  there  are  1,495  Junior  Reserve 
Officer  Training  Corps  [JROTC]  located  in  46 
States  and.  as  part  of  tfie  Department  of  [de- 
fense dependent  schools,  in  the  Carrit>ean, 
Pacific,  Asia,  and  Europe.  Hundreds  of  high 
schools  around  the  Nation  offer  JROTC  pro- 
grams ttiat  concentrate  on  developing  in  their 
participants  the  desirable  qualities  of  leader- 
ship, citizenship,  teamwork,  and  individual  initi- 
ative. 

In  my  home  State  of  New  Mexico  there  are 
currently  18  JROTC  programs  in  high  schools 
across  ttie  State.  In  the  Third  Congressional 
[district  whKh  I  represent  there  are  JROTC 
programs  in  Santa  Fe,  Espanola,  and  Ft.  Win- 
gate.  Tfie  communities  of  Penasco,  Las 
Vegas,  Taos,  and  Pojoaque  are  also  very  in- 
terested in  including  JROTC  programs  in  their 
curriculum.  Tfre  high  school  JROTC  is  a 
proven  success  in  New  Mexico  and  an  inte- 
gral part  of  tfie  State's  education  system. 

This  year  we  celebrate  the  73d  anniversary 
of  tfie  establishment  of  high  scfiool  divisions 
of  tfie  Reserve  Officer  Training  Corps.  I  intro- 
duced this  resolution  to  tiring  national  atten- 
tional  to  a  near  quarter  million  young  men  and 
women  across  the  Nation  who  proudly  partici- 
pate in  the  program.  I  tielieve  it  is  appropriate 
to  acknowledge  and  honor  tfie  contritiutions 
of  the  High  School  Reserve  Officer  Training 
Corps,  its  cadets  and  instructors,  both  past 
and  present.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  resolution. 

Mr.  RIDGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  res- 
olution, as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  58 

Whereas  in  1916  the  Congress  authorized 
the  establishment  of  high  school  divisions 
of  the  Reserve  Officer  Training  Corps; 

Whereas  hundreds  of  high  schools  across 
the  United  States,  and  United  States  operat- 
ed high  schools  abroad,  offer  High  School 
Reserve  Officer  Training  Corps  programs  of 
the  various  military  services; 

Whereas  High  School  Reserve  Officer 
Training  Corps  programs  have  provided  a 
valuable  and  unique  learning  opportunity 
for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  high  school 
students  for  almost  four  generations; 

Whereas  the  programs  of  Instruction  for 
High  School  Reserve  Officer  Training  Corps 
units  concentrate  on  the  development  of  de- 
sirable traits  In  its  participants,  such  as 
good  citizenship,  leadership,  teamwork,  indi- 
vidual initiative,  and  pride  and  respect  for 
the  United  States,  its  flag,  laws,  and  Consti- 
tution; 

Whereas  the  High  School  Reserve  Officer 
Training  Corps  programs,  tieing  highly  su- 
cessful  in  developing  desirable  traits  in  its 


participants  have  made  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  the  United  States  and  to  the  educa- 
tion of  the  youth  of  our  Nation; 

Whereas  it  is  appropriate  to  acknowledge 
and  honor  the  contribution  of  the  High 
School  Reserve  Officer  Training  Corps,  and 
its  cadets  and  Instructors,  both  past  and 
present;  and 

Whereas  May  17.  1989,  marks  the  seventy- 
third  anniversary  of  the  authorization  of 
the  High  School  Reserve  Officer  Training 
Corps;  Now,  therefore,  lie  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  in  Congress  assembled.  That  May  17, 
1989,  is  hereby  designated  as  "High  School 
Reserve  Officer  Training  Corps  Recognition 
Day".  The  President  is  authorized  and  re- 
quested to  issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  otiserve 
such  day  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and 
activities. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


D  1550 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  58.  the  Senate 
joint  resolution  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  NA- 
TIONAL SCIENCE  FOUNDATION. 
FISCAL  YEAR  1988-MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Traficant)  laid  before  the  House  the 
following  message  from  the  United 
States;  which  was  read  and.  together 
virith  the  accompanying  papers,  with- 
out objection,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Science.  Space,  and  Technolo- 
gy- 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today,  Tuesday,  May  16, 
1989.) 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  NA- 
TIONAL ENDOWMENT  FOR  THE 
ARTS  AND  THE  NATIONAL 
COUNCIL  ON  THE  ARTS. 
FISCAL  YEAR  1988— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  read  and,  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  with- 
out objection,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 
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(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today,  Tuesday.  May  16, 
1989.) 


RULES  AND  POLICY  FOR 
CONSIDERING  PRIVATE  BILCS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut,  Mr.  Morri- 
son is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  April  5,  1989,  the  Subcommittee  on  Im- 
migration, Refugees,  and  International  Law 
adopted  its  rules  of  procedure  for  consider- 
ation of  private  immigration  bills  and  the  full 
Judiciary  Committee  adopted  the  mles  April 
25,  1989. 

The  subcommittee  would  like  to  summarize 
for  you  the  rules  and  policy  which  will  govern 
consideration  of  private  bills  in  the  101st  Con- 
gress. The  rules  and  statement  are  very  simi- 
lar to  last  Congress  and  are  enclosed. 
The  Rules 
i.  nature  of  the  bill 

A  private  immigration  bill  is  a  remedy 
available  to  assist  aliens  with  unusual  prob- 
lems and  where  "extreme  hardship"  to  a 
United  States  citizen  or  permanent  resident 
aJien  can  be  demonstrated.  The  Sulxjommit- 
tee  serves  as  a  "court  of  equity"  in  weighing 
the  merits  of  each  individual  bill  in  deter- 
mining whether  there  should  be  an  excep- 
tion to  the  general  law. 

The  introduction  of  a  private  bill  does  not 
stay  deportation  and  it  has  not  since  1971— 
when  there  were  some  7,000  bills  intro- 
duced. At  that  time,  the  Rules  were  changed 
to  require  a  showing  of  "extreme  hardship" 
when  the  beneficiaries  had  no  legal  status. 
A  decision  on  a  "Rule  4"  case  is  subject  to  a 
formal  meeting  of  the  Subcommittee  and 
favorable  action  results  in  a  request  for  a 
report  from  the  Immigration  and  Natural- 
ization which  may  stay  deportation  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  Committee  Agreement  with 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service. 
Last  Congress  there  were  294  bills  intro- 
duced and  21  enacted  into  law. 

II.  RULES  OP  PROCEDURE  AND  STATEMENT  OP 
POLICY 

The  Subcommittee  Rules  outline  proce- 
dures and  documentation  required  in  pursu- 
ing a  private  bill,  and  the  Statement  of 
Policy  sets  forth  the  precedents  of  the  Com- 
mittee in  considering  various  types  of  bills- 
adoption,  citizenship,  and  waivers  of  exclu- 
sion. Precedente  of  the  Congress  are  one  of 
the  factors  in  the  consideration  of  private 
bills  along  with  the  hardship  criteria.  While 
the  Subcommittee  is  not  bound  by  prece- 
dent. It  rarely  deviates  from  its  precedents 
when  handling  private  immigration  bills. 

A  private  bill  commences  with  a  letter 
from  the  Member  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Sul)committee  outlining  the  facts  of  the 
case,  and  a  fully  documented  file  serves  the 
best  interest  of  the  Member,  as  well  as  the 
beneficiary.  All  administrative  avenues  need 
to  he  pursued  prior  to  Subcommittee  sched- 
uling. 

We  offer  advisory  opinions  on  cases  and 
how  they  relate  to  Subcommittee  guidelines 
and  possible  precedents.  Additionaly,  the 
Subcommittee  staff  is  available  at  any  time 
for  discussions  of  possible  private  legislation 
(phone  no.  5-5727). 

We  hope  you  will  take  this  opportunity  to 
review  the  Rules  and  Statement  of  Policy. 
Please  do  not  hesitate  to  consult  with  us  on 
any  case  which  may  come  to  your  attention. 


Lamar  Smith, 
Ranking       Minority 
Member. 

Bruce  A.  Morrison, 
Chairman. 

RULES  OF  PROCEDURE  OP  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON 
immigration  REFUGESS  and  INTERNATIONAL 
LAW 

1.  All  requests  for  consideration  of  a  pri- 
vate bill  shall  commence  with  a  letter  di- 
rected to  the  Chairman  of  the  Subconmiit- 
tee  from  the  author  of  such  bill  outlining 
relevant  facts  of  the  case  and  attaching 
thereto  all  pertinent  data.  Documentation 
provided  to  the  Subcommittee  will  only  be 
accepted  if  submitted  by  the  author  of  such 
bill.  The  following  shall  be  submitted  In 
triplicate: 

(a)  Date  and  place  of  birth  of  all  benefici- 
aries. Address  and  telephone  number  in  the 
United  States. 

(b)  Dates  of  all  entries  (legal  and  illegal) 
and  departures  from  the  United  States  and 
type  of  visas  for  admission.  Consulate  where 
the  beneficiary  obtained  a  visa  for  entry  to 
the  United  States;  or  where  the  beneficiary 
shall  seek  a  visa. 

(c)  Status  of  any  proceedings  with  the  INS 
and  whether  any  non-Immigrant  or  immi- 
grsmt  petitions  have  been  filed  on  the  bene- 
ficiary's behalf. 

(d)  Name,  address,  and  telephone  number 
of  Interested  parties  in  the  United  States. 

(e)  Names,  address,  dates  and  places  of 
birth  of  all  close  relatives  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad  and  their  immigration 
status. 

(f)  Occupations,  recent  employment 
record  and  salary  of  beneficiaries. 

(g)  Copies  of  all  communications  to  and 
from  INS  or  the  State  Department,  Includ- 
ing copy  of  an  1-94,  an  Order  to  Show  Cause 
and  any  other  relevant  information. 

(h)  A  copy  and  summary  of  all  litigation 
relating  to  the  beneficiary's  case. 

(i)  Requests  for  consideration  of  a  bill 
shall  be  accompanied  by  a  statement  by  the 
beneficiary  that  he  or  she  desires  the  relief 
sought  by  the  bill  and  waiving  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act  and  Privacy  Act. 

The  information  above  represents  the 
minimum  requirements  for  Subcommittee 
consideration.  Pertinent  data  about  the  case 
and  an  explanation  of  the  extreme  hardship 
to  the  beneficiary  or  United  States  citizen 
must  also  accompany  a  request  for  process- 
ing of  the  private  bill. 

2.  Each  private  bill  shall  provide  that  the 
beneficiaries  must  apply  for  the  benefits  of 
the  enacted  law  within  two  years  of  notifica- 
tion of  the  passage  of  the  private  law. 

3.  No  bill  shall  be  scheduled  until  all  ad- 
ministrative remedies  are  exhausted,  includ- 
ing suspension  of  deportation,  asylum,  labor 
certification,  and  court  proceedings. 

4.  The  introduction  of  a  private  bill  does 
not  stay  the  deportation  of  aliens  illegally 
in  the  United  States  or  who  have  overstayed 
the  terms  of  their  visa.  The  Committee 
shall  not  intervene  in  any  such  deportation 
proceedings  and  it  will  not  address  any  com- 
munications to  the  Attorney  General  to  re- 
quest stays  of  deportation  on  behalf  of 
beneficiaries  of  private  bills,  except  as  indi- 
cated in  Rule  5. 

5.  The  Subcommittee  shall  entertain  con- 
sideration of  a  request  for  a  departmental 
report  upon  receipt  of  a  letter  from  the 
author  of  the  bill.  In  the  case  of  benefici- 
aries who  are  in  the  United  States,  Includ- 
ing those  In  parole  status  or  asylee  status,  a 
determination  on  the  request  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  debate  at  a  formal  meeting  of  the  re- 
quest shall  be  subject  to  debate  at  a  formal 


meeting  of  the  Subcommittee  and  only 
those  cases  designed  to  prevent  extreme 
hardship  to  the  beneficiary  or  a  U.S.  citizen 
win  merit  a  request  for  a  report.  The  Inuni- 
gration  and  Naturalization  Service  may 
honor  a  rquest  for  a  report  by  staying  de- 
portation until  final  action  is  taken  on  the 
legislation. 

6.  The  Subconmiittee  shall  request  reports 
on  private  bills  from  other  appropriate  Fed- 
eral agencies  or  Departments  and  shall 
await  receipt  of  such  reports  before  taking 
final  action. 

7.  Testimony  at  private  bill  hearings  shall 
not  be  received  from  any  person  other  than 
the  author  of  the  private  bill.  All  requests 
to  testify  shall  be  addressed  In  writing  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee. 

8.  A  notice  of  meeting  date  shall  be  sent  to 
the  authors  of  all  legislation  which  is  sched- 
uled. 

9.  A  quorum  of  the  Subcommittee  shall 
consist  of  two  Members  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  hearings  on  private  bills. 

10.  Action  on  legislation  shall  not  be  de- 
ferred on  more  than  one  occasion  due  to 
nonappearance  of  the  author. 

11.  Each  bill  In  the  following  categories 
which  may  be  proposed  for  consideration  of 
the  Subcommittee  shall  be  subject  to  a 
point  of  order  unless  its  consideration  is 
agreed  to  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Sub- 
committee. 

(a)  Bills  not  previously  listed  on  an  agenda 
for  a  meeting  and  those  bills  not  in  compli- 
ance with  these  Rules  concerning  the  filing 
of  documentation. 

(b)  Bills  concerning  beneficiaries  who  are 
receiving  medical  treatment,  where  docu- 
mentation as  to  the  availability  of  similar 
medical  treatment  In  the  beneficiaries  home 
country  has  not  been  submitted. 

(c)  Bills  concerning  foreign  medical  gradu- 
ates who  have  not  passed  the  Foreign  Medi- 
cal Graduate  Examination  in  the  Medical 
Sciences  (FMGEMS)  and  satisfied  (or  are 
exempt  from)  the  two  year  foreign  resi- 
dence requirement. 

(d)  BUls  relating  to  a  waiver  of  the  natu- 
ralization laws,  including  bills  seeking  expe- 
ditious citizenship  for  national,  internation- 
al, or  Olympic  competition. 

(e)  Bills  on  behalf  of  aliens  and  their  de- 
rivatives seeking  legalization  under  P.L.  99- 
603. 

12.  The  Subcommittee  shall  not  take  any 
further  action  on  legislation  which  has  been 
tabled  by  the  full  Committee. 

STATEMENT  OF  POLICY 

On  April  5,  1989,  the  Subcommittee  adopt- 
ed as  an  addendum  to  its  Rules  of  Procedure 
a  Statement  of  Policy  on  private  immigra- 
tion bills  which  is  set  forth  below. 

The  Subconmiittee  on  Inunigration,  Refu- 
gees, and  International  Law  has  jurisdiction 
over  all  aspects  of  inmiigration  law.  In  con- 
sidering private  immigration  bills,  the  Sub- 
committee reviews  cases  which  are  of  such 
an  extraordinary  nature  that  an  exception 
to  the  law  is  needed.  In  fairness  to  those  Im- 
migrants who  are  awaiting  legal  Immigra- 
tion, it  is  the  policy  of  the  Subcommittee 
generally  to  act  favorably  on  only  those  pri- 
vate bills  which  meet  certain  precedents. 

This  policy  statement  will  set  forth  the 
types  of  legislation  which  fall  within  the 
general  parameters  of  favorable  action  and 
the  criteria  for  reviewing  certain  categories 
of  bills. 

A.  Adoption 

Existing  law  provides  for  the  immigration 
of  foreign  bom  adopted  children  if  the 
adoption    takes    place    while   the   child    is 
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under  the  age  of  16  and  (1)  the  child  is  an 
"orphan"  as  defined  by  immigration  law  or 
(2)  the  child  has  resided  with  the  adopted 
parents  two  years.  Those  cases  where  the 
Subcommittee  has  favorable  precedents  are 
when  the  child  is  of  a  young  age  and  there 
has  been  a  long-standing  parent-child  rela- 
tionship. In  support  of  any  private  bill  relat- 
ing to  adoption,  the  following  must  accom- 
pany the  request  for  Subcommittee  action: 

(1)  Home-study  on  the  home  of  the  pro- 
spective parents. 

(2)  EX-idence  of  support  of  child— cancelled 
checks,  letters,  clothing. 

(3)  Statement  detailing  ages  and  occupa- 
tion of  natural  parents  and  brothers  and  sis- 
ters. 

(4)  Communications  with  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Ser\ice  regarding  appli- 
cable U.S.  adoption  laws. 

B.  Doctors  and  Nurses 

The  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  pro- 
vides for  the  admission  of  foreign  medical 
graduates  if  the  doctor  or  nurse  has  passed 
certain  exams  required  prior  to  seeking  im- 
migration. A  doctor  must  pass  the  Foreign 
Medical  Graduate  Examination  in  the  Medi- 
cal Sciences  (F^GEMS)  which  is  given  ex- 
tensively throughout  the  world  and  a  nurse 
must  pass  the  Commission  on  Graduates  of 
Foreign  Nursing  Schools  Exams  (CGFNS>. 

Any  alien  seeking  immigration  must  also 
have  a  job  offer  certified  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  indicating  there  will  be  no 
displacement  of  U.S.  labor. 

In  the  past  several  years,  the  Subcommit- 
tee has  experienced  a  deluge  of  bills  intro- 
duced on  l)ehalf  of  foreign  medical  gradu- 
ates. The  legislative  history  relating  to  this 
group  indicates  many  doctors  enter  the 
United  States  as  non-immigrants  with  the 
clear  intention  of  remaining  permanently. 
Legislation  enacted  in  1976  and  1977  sought 
to  tighten  the  law  requiring  the  return  of 
such  doctors  to  their  home  country:  and 
recent  legislation  in  1981  generously  grand- 
fathered certain  doctors  for  admission  as 
permanent  residence  because  of  their  length 
of  time  in  the  U.S.  It  is  the  SutKommittee's 
opinion  the  1981  amendments  to  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act  was  the  final 
chapter  in  a  long  and  arduous  struggle  to 
provide  equity  to  certain  foreign  medical 
graduates. 

The  Subcommittee  is  also  dismayed  to 
find  that  doctors  who  are  beneficiaries  of 
private  laws  often  swiftly  seek  more  lucra- 
tive employment  upon  gaining  permanent 
residence,  thereby  leaving  medically  under 
served  areas  without  any  medical  assistance. 
Because  of  these  experiences,  the  Subcom- 
mittee intends  to  look  with  very  little  favor 
on  doctor  bills.  Further,  if  a  bill  on  behalf  of 
a  doctor  or  nurse  is  pursued,  the  following  is 
required  before  scheduling  will  occur: 

(1)  Passage  of  the  Foreign  Medical  Gradu- 
ate Examination  in  the  Medical  Sciences 
(PMGEMS)  for  doctors,  and  the  Commis- 
sion on  Graduates  of  Foreign  Nursing 
School  Exam  (CGFNS). 

(2)  Employment  by  the  doctor  or  the 
nurse  in  a  health  manpower  shortage  area, 
or  a  recommendation  by  a  U.S.  Government 
Agency  indicating  the  doctor  or  nurse's  serv- 
ices are  needed.  It  is  the  Subcommittees 
desire  that  the  beneficiary  show  sutistantial 
community  ties  over  a  long  period  of  time. 
Extensive  periods  of  employment  would  give 
the  Subcommittee  some  assurance  there  is 
every  likelihood  the  doctor  or  nurse  would 
remain  employed  in  the  area  and  provide 
medical  services. 
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<3)  Waiver  of  the  two-year  foreign  resi- 
dence requirement  (this  applies  to  all  ex- 
change visitors). 

(4)  Documentation  as  to  efforts  the  insti- 
tution has  made  to  recruit  U.S.  citizens  for 
the  position.  Such  information  shall  include 
salary  levels  of  other  doctors  or  nurses  on 
staff  and  an  explanation  as  to  recruitment 
techniques  on  employment  of  the  benefici- 
ary. 

(5)  Copies  of  annual  affidavits  executed 
by  participants  in  foreign  medical  graduate 
exchange  programs. 

Legislation  approved  by  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  behalf  of  doctors  shall  provide  for 
suspension  of  deportation  during  an  interim 
period  while  a  doctor  is  serving  in  a  commu- 
nity and  permit  adjustment  of  status  to  per- 
manent residence  upon  completion  of  the 
designated  time  period. 

C.  Drugs  and  Criminal  Activity 
The  Subcommittee  has  few  precedents  for 
waiving  grounds  of  exclusion  relating  to 
criminal  activity.  In  the  event  such  a  bill  is 
pursued,  the  following  documents  where 
available  will  be  required: 

( 1 )  Complete  transcripts  of  court  proceed- 
ings relating  to  the  conviction. 

(2)  All  other  records  relating  to  offenses, 
including  state,  and  local  police  records. 

(3)  Waiver  of  Privacy  Act  and  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  by  the  beneficiary. 

(4)  An  affidavit  (notarized)  from  the  bene- 
ficiary describing  his  criminal  record  in  full. 

It  is  the  intent  of  the  Subcommittee  that 
all  available  information  be  submitted  to 
the  Subcommittee.  The  Subcommittee  will 
conduct  its  own  investigation  with  appropri- 
ate government  agencies. 

It  is  also  the  Subcommittee's  desire  to 
review  testimony  and  affidavits  relating  to 
the  beneficiary's  behavior  after  any  crimi- 
nal offense.  Such  information  is  helpful  in 
making  a  determination  as  to  whether  legis- 
lation will  serve  the  best  interests  of  the 
community.  In  this  regard,  letters  of  refer- 
ence, bank  records,  and  employment  records 
are  particularly  helpful. 

D.  Medical  Cases 

The  Subcommittee  shall  be  reluctant  to 
schedule  bills  on  behalf  of  persons  who 
enter  the  United  States  on  nonimmigrant 
visas  or  who  are  paroled  for  the  purpose  of 
seeking  medical  treatment.  This  type  of  visa 
is  available  to  accommodate  persons  seeking 
advanced  medical  treatment  which  may  be 
available  only  in  the  United  States.  Many 
cases  have  come  to  the  attention  of  the  Sub- 
committee where  the  medical  visa  is  used  to 
enter  the  U.S..  and  shortly  thereafter,  the 
person  seeks  permanent  immigration.  This 
type  of  activity  undermines  the  intent  of 
the  medical  visa;  and  flagrant  abuses  may 
seriously  jeopardize  its  availability  for  those 
whose  only  recourse  is  treatment  in  the 
United  States. 

The  Subcommittee's  reluctance  to  sched- 
ule such  bills  is  based  on  the  premise  that 
persons  may  seek  all  available  medical  as- 
sistance while  in  the  United  States,  but 
upon  completion  of  any  medical  treatment 
the  purpose  of  the  visa  expires  and  the  alien 
must  return  home. 

The  Subcommittee  also  notes  the  increas- 
ing number  of  private  bills  in  similar  cases 
whereby  the  beneficiary  seeks  relief  solely 
on  the  basis  of  the  need  for  medical  treat- 
ment on  ailments  which  were  precedent  or 
developed  after  arrival  in  the  U.S.  It  is 
therefore  the  policy  of  the  Sulxiommittee  in 
such  cases  that  advisory  opinions  be  sought 
by  the  author  from  such  organizations  as 
the  World  Health  Organization  and  the  Pan 


American  Health  Organization  as  well  as 
the  various  country  representatives  of 
where  the  beneficiary  resides  or  is  a  native 
as  to  the  availability  of  medical  treatment 
for  such  physical  ailments. 

E.  Deferred  Action  Cases 
The  Subcommittee  shall  be  reluctant  to 
schedule  any  bills  on  behalf  of  aliens  who 
are  in  "deferred"  status.  It  is  the  Subcom- 
mittee's understanding  that  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service  reserves  the 
conferral  of  such  status  to  cases  of  a  par- 
ticularly compelling  nature.  In  view  of  INS 
action  in  this  regard,  the  Subcommittee 
does  not  see  any  need  for  legislative  action. 

F.  Investors 

Recent  public  legislation  enacted  on 
behalf  of  investors  provided  relief  for  per- 
sons who  were  able  to  establish  their  quali- 
fication for  a  nonpreference  visa  prior  to 
June  1978. 

The  Subcommittee  has  studied  the  many 
cases  relating  to  investors  and  has  found 
many  beneficiaries  did  not  sufficiently  ac- 
quaint themselves  with  the  law  prior  to 
making  an  investment  and  operated  under 
illusions  with  respect  to  qualifying  for  im- 
migration. 

It  is  the  Subcommittee's  opinion  that 
most  investors  who  entered  the  United 
States  after  the  June  1978  date  were  aware 
that  immigrant  visas  would  not  be  available 
in  the  foreseeable  future,  and  there  are  no 
precedents  for  enactment  of  a  private  law 
solely  based  on  a  person's  investment  in  the 
United  States. 

In  the  event  a  Member  wishes  to  pursue 
this  type  of  bill,  the  following  is  required: 
tax  records,  contracts,  bank  statements,  and 
other  pertinent  information  relating  to  the 
investment. 

G.  Waiver  of  Exclusions 
1.  Health 
All  bills  waiving  the  grounds  of  exclusion 
for  mental  or  physical  infirmities  will  re- 
quire the  posting  of  a  bond.  The  Subcom- 
mittee notes  there  are  few  precedents  for 
cases  in  this  category.  In  order  to  obtain  the 
best  possible  information,  the  Subcommit- 
tee will  require  all  medical  records  as  well  as 
information  from  the  state  and/or  federal 
government  concerning  possible  public 
charge  aspects  of  the  case. 

2.  Draft  Dodgers 
There  are   few   precedents   for  favorable 
action  on  behalf  of  draft  dodgers,  and  it 
shall  be  the  Subcommittee's  policy  to  con- 
tinue to  view  such  bills  unsympathetically. 

3.  Fraud 
The  Subcommittee  has  been  extremely  re- 
luctant to  act  favorably  on  cases  involving 
visa  fraud,  and  it  shall  be  the  policy  of  the 
Subcommittee  to  adhere  closely  to  prece- 
dents in  this  category. 

H.  Naturalization 

The  Subcommittee  shall  require  any  bill 
relating  to  expediting  naturalization  be  ac- 
companied by  evidence  indicating  such 
action  would  be  in  the  national  interest,  as 
opposed  to  personal  gain.  There  are  ifew 
precedents  for  favorable  action  on  bills 
waiving  any  naturalization  requirements  or 
granting  posthumous  or  honorary  citizen- 
ship. It  is  the  Subcommittee's  intent  gener- 
ally to  view  unfavorably  legislation  in  this 
area  and  notes  more  appropriate  mecha- 
nisms for  rewarding  individuals  may  be  in 
the  form  of  honoraria,  medals,  awards,  stat- 
ues, etc. 
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The  Subcommittee  is  extremely  concerned 
by  the  continued  requests  to  expedite  citi- 
zenship on  behalf  of  athletes  seeking  com- 
petition in  national,  international,  or  Olym- 
pic games.  The  Subcommittee  does  not  con- 
done bestowal  of  U.S.  citizenship  through 
an  Act  of  Congress  solely  on  the  basis  of  a 
person's  athletic  ability  or  other  personal 
qualities,  while  fully  qualified  individuals 
must  adhere  to  statutory  as  well  as  adminis- 
trative timeframes  for  naturalization. 
Therefore,  the  Subcommittee  has  requested 
that  the  national  and  international  competi- 
tive groups  review  their  rules  governing  citi- 
zenship qualifiers  in  lieu  of  Congressional 
action. 

The  Subcommittee  also  notes  there  are 
few  instances  of  favorable  action  on  behalf 
of  individuals  who  renounce  U.S.  citizen- 
ship, and  the  policy  of  the  Subcommittee 
shall  be  to  adhere  to  precedents  in  this  cate- 
gory. 

/.  Legalization 
In  view  of  recent  Congressional  action  le- 
galizing the  status  of  aliens  who  entered  the 
United  States  prior  to  January  1,  1982,  the 
Subconmiittee  shall  require  that  those  eligi- 
ble for  benefits  under  P.L.  99-603,  "The  In- 
formation Reform  and  Control  Act  of  1986", 
pursue  sulministrative  relief.  Additionally, 
the  Subcommittee  notes  that  legalized  bene- 
ficiaries may  exercise  the  same  petitioning 
rights  as  all  other  immigrants  upon  grant- 
ing of  ijermanent  residence,  and  that  Con- 
gress did  not  provide  derivative  benefits  to 
accrue  outside  normal  immigration  levels. 
Consistent  with  legislative  intent,  the  Sub- 
committee shall  be  reluctant  to  consider 
special  exceptions  from  the  general  law 
unless  there  are  extraordinary  and  compel- 
ling circumstances. 

J.  Bills  Tabled  in  a  Previous  Congress 
Commenting  on  requests  for  reconsider- 
ation of  legislation,  Thomas  Jefferson  noted 
the  right  of  reconsideration  is  not  "a  right 
to  waste  the  time  of  the  House  in  repeated 
agitations  of  the  same  question,  so  that  it 
shall  never  know  when  a  question  is  done 
with  .  .  ." 

The  Subcommittee  has  been  confronted 
with  an  increasing  number  of  requests  for 
reconsideration  of  private  bills  which  have 
been  Ubled  by  the  full  Committee  in  previ- 
ous Congresses.  It  has  been  the  experience 
of  the  Subcommittee  that  each  bill  is  given 
sufficient  review  during  the  meetings  of  the 
Subcommittee  and  the  authors  are  afforded 
ample  time  to  present  the  merits  of  the 
case.  Repetitious  consideration  of  these 
cases  operates  to  the  detriment  of  other  pri- 
vate bills  which  are  pending  and  reflects 
poorly  on  the  integrity  of  the  private  bill 
process.  For  these  reasons,  the  Subcommit- 
tee will  be  reluctant  to  reverse  or  reconsider 
its  prior  action  absent  new  evidence  or  in- 
formation that  was  not  available  or  could 
not  have  been  obtained  by  the  author  at  the 
time  of  actual  consideration  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee. 
K.  Timeframe  for  Obtaining  Relief  Upon 

Enactment  of  a  Private  Law 
The  Subcommittee  has  monitored  the  sit- 
uations concerning  the  applications  for 
relief  by  beneficiaries  of  private  immigra- 
tion laws  and  expresses  its  concern  that  in 
many  cases  the  subjects  of  private  bills  do 
not  exercise  their  petition  for  relief  after 
enactment  in  a  timely  manner. 

Certain  cases  have  come  to  the  Subcom- 
mittee's attention  whereby  relief  after  en- 
actment of  a  private  law  was  not  sought 
until  10  years  thereafter,  and  other  cases 
the  Subcommittee  is  dismayed  to  leam  that 


beneficiaries   have   not   sought   immediate 
relief. 

In  view  of  the  lengthy  deliberations  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  each  bill  processed 
under  its  jurisdiction,  it  appears  incumbent 
upon  the  Subcommittee  to  assure  that  the 
beneficiaries  of  such  bills  apply  themselves 
in  a  diligent  manner  and  seek  relief  as  expe- 
ditiously as  possible  upon  enactment. 


GROWING  FINANCIAL  PROB- 
LEMS OF  FEDERAL  HOUSING 
ADMINISTRATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Dreier] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  take  a  few  mo- 
ments to  talk  about  a  rather  sensitive 
issue,  one  which  those  of  us  on  the 
Banking  Committee  often  look  at  as 
being  sacrosanct,  one  which  we  should 
not  really  even  discuss,  because  if  we 
bring  it  up  we  are  often  considered  op- 
ponents, and  that  is  specifically  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  have  been  several 
press  reports  recently  on  two  General 
Accounting  Office  [GAO]  studies 
which  auialyze  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration's  [FHA]  growing  fi- 
nancial problems.  I  am  concerned  with 
these  reports  because  there  are  several 
bills  pending  before  the  Housing  Sub- 
committee which  would  greatly 
expand  FHA  for  the  very  well-intend- 
ed purpose— and  I  underscore  the  fact 
that  it  is  a  very  well-intended  purpose, 
Mr.  Speaker— of  alleviating  the  hous- 
ing affordability  problem  at  little  cost. 
Before  we  proceed  with  these  propos- 
als, however,  we  must  determine  the 
true  cost  of  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration. 

The  first  GAO  study  is  a  financial 
audit  of  FHA  for  fiscal  year  1987. 
Prior  to  the  study,  no  financial  audit 
had  ever  been  done  of  FHA— and  I  im- 
derscore  that  again,  prior  to  the  study 
on  the  fiscal  year  1987,  no  independ- 
ent study  had  ever  been  done  on  FHA. 
The  audit  found  that,  using  general- 
ly accepted  accounting  principles. 
GAP  accounting.  FHA's  reserves  are 
$1.9  billion  less  than  what  FHA  had 
reported.  GAO  adjusted  FHA's  equity 
down  from  $3.1  billion  to  $1.2  billion. 
The  Mutual  Mortgage  Insurance  Fund 
known  as  MMIF,  which  covers  FHA's 
single  family  lending  program,  was 
lowered  by  $600  million.  The  GAO 
audit  also  concluded  that  FHA  added 
$643  million  to  the  Federal  deficit. 
FHA  is  a  cost  to  the  American  taxpay- 
ers because,  when  FHA  experienced  a 
cash  shortage,  it  withdrew  money 
from  the  U.S.  Treasury  by  cashing  in 
Government  securities  before  they 
matured. 

GAO.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  expected  to  re- 
lease its  audit  for  fiscal  year  1988  In  a 
few  months.  FHA  has  already  report- 
ed a  $368.7  million  loss  for  the  MMIF 
for  1988.  Losses  are  expected  to  con- 


tinue over  the  next  few  years  as  the 
large  volume  of  FHA  insured  loans 
originated  in  1986  and  1987  enter  the 
peak  of  the  default  cycle.  The  GAO 
study  points  out  that  most  foreclo- 
sures occur  2  or  3  years  after  the 
homes  are  purchased. 

As  FHA's  losses  grow,  I  am  con- 
cerned that  we  may  be  facing  another 
bailout  of  a  Federal  insurance  pro- 
gram. Before  we  blindly  expand  these 
progrsuns,  more  information  is  needed 
to  balance  proper  social  policy  with 
fiscal  responsibility.  For  example,  a 
second  GAO  study  released  2  weeks 
ago  shows  that  more  than  25  percent 
of  the  FHA  insured  loans  with  less 
than  a  5-percent  downpayment  in  the 
1981  and  1982  policy  years,  went  into 
default.  This  type  of  foreclosure  rate 
is  a  financial  disaster  for  FHA  and  we 
must  consider  whether  we  want  to 
expand  the  availability  of  these  very 
low  downpayment  loans,  particularly 
if  we  combine  the  low  downpayment 
with  very  high  loan  amoimts.  We  also 
need  to  consider  whether  we  are  help- 
ing families  when  as  many  as  l-in-4 
homebuyers  could  potentially  lose 
their  homes. 

This  is  a  very  serious  issue.  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  I  believe  that  as  we  look 
at  the  involvement  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  the  savings  and  loan 
crisis  we  must  also  do  everything  that 
we  possibly  can  to  avert  a  potential 
crisis  in  this  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  for  the 
Record  two  newpaper  articles  which 
more  fully  discuss  the  GAO  studies, 
and  I  urge  further  consideration  of 
this  growing  problem. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  May  6,  1989] 

FHA  Suffers  First  Loss  on  Its  Single- 
Family  Home  Insurance  Fund 

(By  Ann  Mariano) 

The  Federal  Housing  Administration 
added  $643  million  to  the  federal  deficit  last 
year,  partly  because  of  the  first-ever  loss  it 
suffered  in  the  single-family  house  insur- 
ance fund  that  has  helped  millions  of  Amer- 
icans buy  homes,  the  General  Accounting 
Office  reported  this  week. 

To  cover  its  cash  shortage,  the  FHA  with- 
drew money  from  the  U.S.  Treasury  by 
cashing  in  government  securities  before 
they  matured,  thereby  increasing  the  $165 
billion  federal  budget  deficit. 

Losses  in  the  insurance  fund  are  expected 
to  continue  over  the  next  two  years  as  the 
record  number  of  Americans  who  bought 
homes  in  the  boom  years  of  1986  and  1987 
enter  the  period  when  financially  pressed 
homeowners  are  most  likely  to  stop  making 
their  mortgage  payments.  Experience  has 
shown  that  most  foreclosures  occur  two  or 
three  years  after  the  homes  are  purchased, 
according  to  the  GAO. 

In  response  to  a  congressional  request,  the 
GAO  used  the  private  mortgage  industry's 
accounting  standards  when  it  examined 
FHA's  records. 

As  a  result,  officials  had  to  cut  $1.9  billion 
off  the  figure  first  reported  as  the  govern- 
ment's total  equity  in  the  four  insurance 
funds  administered  by  the  FHA. 
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The  single-family  Insurance  fund  alone 
had  built  up  an  equity  of  $3.4  billion  by 
Sept.  30,  1987.  but  the  change  in  accounting 
methods  as  well  as  losses  in  other  FHA 
funds  reduced  the  total. 

The  FHA  does  not  record  a  loss  until  a 
lender  forecloses  on  a  home  and  files  an  in- 
surance claim,  sometimes  as  much  as  a  year 
after  a  homeowner  begins  to  miss  monthly 
mortgage  payments. 

Private  insurance  companies,  in  contrast, 
begin  recording  losses  on  their  books  at  the 
time  owners  stop  making  payments,  giving  a 
more  accurate  picture  of  a  company's  finan- 
cial condition,  the  report  said. 

The  GAO's  findings  were  documented  in 
two  reports  issued  this  week.  One  contained 
an  audit  of  the  FHA's  financial  position  as 
of  Sept.  30.  1987.  The  GAO  is  supposed  to 
audit  the  insurance  program  every  three 
years.  But  in  1981  and  1984.  the  accounting 
office  said,  an  audit  was  impossible  because 
of  "significant  accounting  and  reporting 
changes  needed,  and  •  •  •  deficiencies  in 
FHA's  accounting  systems  and  financial 
records."  GAO  investigators  are  examining 
FHA's  fiscal  1988  records. 

The  second  report  contained  information 
requested  by  the  Senate  Banking,  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs  Committee,  which  asked 
the  GAO  to  evaluate  the  FHA's  financial 
condition  and  its  potential  impact  on  the 
federal  budget. 

The  committee  also  asked  the  GAO  to 
apply  accounting  principles  used  by  private 
companies  to  the  FHA  and  to  compare 
FHA's  rules  with  the  requirements  some 
states  place  on  private  mortgage  insurance 
companies. 

Among  the  FHA's  most  persistent  prob- 
lems are  high  foreclosure  and  default  rates 
among  homeowners  in  the  southwestern 
and  western  states. 

About  25  percent  of  the  $205  billion  in 
FHA  insurance  in  force  on  Sept.  30.  1987. 
covers  property  in  these  states,  where  eco- 
nomic problems  "continue  to  be  a  cause  for 
concern,"  the  GAO  said. 

The  single-family  insurance  fund  has  been 
robust  in  the  past  and  has  often  refunded  a 
portion  of  the  premiums  to  buyers  who  paid 
off  their  mortgages  without  defaulting. 

But  that  began  to  change  in  late  1987, 
when  the  fund  began  paying  out  more  in 
claims  on  foreclosed  properties  than  it  col- 
lected in  premiums. 

Both  HUD  and  Price  Waterhouse.  a  public 
accounting  firm  hired  by  the  GAO  to  exam- 
ine FHA  records,  concluded  that  the  single- 
family  fund  is  financially  sound  and  will 
stay  that  way  under  "probable  future  eco- 
nomic conditions." 

Price  Waterhouse  said,  however,  that  re- 
sults of  "an  economic  stress  test"  showed 
the  insurance  fund  "would  barely  survive"  if 
the  real  esUte  markets  in  the  Southwest 
and  West  worsened.  The  test  also  showed 
that  the  fund  would  become  insolvent  in  the 
event  of  a  10-year  national  depression  with 
home  prices  declining  45  percent  within  five 
years,  according  to  the  report. 

The  FHA.  a  part  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  was  es- 
tablished in  1934  to  help  create  a  stable 
mortgage  market  and  home  financing 
system.  It  insures  more  than  40  types  of 
properties  through  its  four  insurance  funds. 

By  far  the  largest  of  the  four  is  the 
Mutual  Mortgage  Insurance  fund,  which 
covers  single-family  homes  and  has  been  a 
major  factor  in  the  huge  growth  in  home- 
ownership  since  World  War  II. 

The  other  funds  provide  insurance  for  a 
variety  of  specialized  projects  and    "high- 


risk"  borrowers  who  otherwise  could  not  get 
insurance.  Some  of  these  programs  routine- 
ly are  money  losers. 

The  GAO  auditors  warned  of  another  po- 
tential problem  for  the  single-family  home 
insurance  fund.  Average  home  prices  contin- 
ue to  rise  throughout  much  of  the  country, 
outstripping  the  congressionally  set  limit  on 
the  size  of  a  mortgage  PHA  can  insure. 

As  a  result,  fewer  affluent  buyers  can 
qualify  for  PHA  insurance,  pushing  more 
and  more  low-risk  borrowers  out  of  FHA 
range.  The  GAO  said  borrowers  with  large 
mortgages  default  less  frequently,  because 
of  "more  stringent  loan-to-value  require- 
ments or  other  factors." 

If  these  lower-risk  borrowers  can  no 
longer  get  FHA  insurance,  it  said,  "then 
FHA  may  increasingly  find  itself  insuring 
more  risky  borrowers "  and  facing  higher 
claim  rates. 

On  the  plus  side.  FHA  insurance  issued 
from  1979  through  1987  shows  'more  favor- 
able loan-to-value  ratios,"  the  report  said. 
Loans  are  considered  safer  and  the  borrow- 
ers less  likely  to  default  when  mortgages  are 
smaller  than  the  appraised  values  of  the 
property. 

Most  of  the  GAOs  findings  are  "basically 
things  we  know  already."  said  John  Am- 
brogne.  director  of  the  FHA's  budget  divi- 
sion. "We're  watching  the  claim  structure 
closly"  as  large  numbers  of  mortgages  reach 
the  period  when  defaults  are  most  likely. 

"The  fact  (that  the  FHA  is  healthy]  re- 
mains uncontested."  and  no  one  should  in- 
terpret the  GAO  report  as  meaning  the  in- 
surance fund  is  unsound,  the  budget  direc- 
tor said. 

Ambrogne  said  FHA  does  not  use  private 
industry's  accounting  methods  because  they 
are  not  generally  used  by  government  agen- 
cies and  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
and  Treasury  department  officials  will  not 
permit  the  FHA  to  use  them. 

Gregory  T.  Barmore.  vice  president  of  the 
Mortgage  Insurance  Companies  of  America, 
a  trade  association,  said  a  GAO  finding  that 
more  than  a  quarter  of  the  loans  were  made 
to  borrowers'  who  made  down  payments  of 
less  than  5  percent  of  the  property  value 
'substantiates  the  fact  that  ultra-low  down 
payments  lead  to  foreclosure  rates  that  are 
financial  disasters  to  FHA  programs  and 
represent  tragedies  to  one  out  of  four  mini- 
mum down  payment  home  buyers." 

Noting  that  several  legislative  proposals 
now  in  Congress  would  permit  some  home 
buyers  to  make  even  smaller  down  pay- 
ments, Barmore  questioned  whether  "FHA 
is  really  helping  home  buyers  when  25  or 
more  out  of  100  lose  their  homes. " 

[From  the  National  Thrift  News.  May  8. 

1989] 

Losses  Expected  at  Federal  Housing 

Administration  in  Coming  Years 

(By  Dona  DeZube) 

Washington.— The  Government  Account- 
ing Office,  in  its  first-ever  audit  of  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration,  says  it  exp)ects 
FHA  will  post  losses  for  last  year,  this  year, 
and  next  year. 

And  it  has  adjusted  FHA's  equity  down  to 
$1.2  billion,  from  $3.1  billion. 

The  losses  of  the  three  years  will  be  due 
to  the  large  number  of  mortgages  insured 
by  the  agency  in  1986  and  1987  and  the 
shape  to  the  standard  mortgage  insurance 
loss  curve.  GAO  says. 

Since  the  largest  volume  of  losses  on  any 
book  of  mortgage  insurance  business  usually 
occurs  between  the  second  the  fifth  years, 
the  large  volume  of  the  1986  and  1987  books 


of  business  began  hitting  the  high  loss  years 
in  1988. 

The  size  of  any  losses,  however,  will 
depend  in  part  on  how  much  business  FHA 
takes  in,  because  FHA  accounts  on  a  cash 
basis,  recording  premiums  as  they  are  col- 
lected and  losses  as  they  occur. 

Each  year,  FHA  weighs  the  premiums 
taken  in  against  the  losses  paid  out.  "The 
net  outflows  depend  on  how  many  more  pre- 
miums you  can  sell, "  said  Roger  Stoltz.  a 
GAO  auditor. 

Even  if  PHA  used  the  same  accrual  ac- 
counting methods  as  private  insurers,  there 
still  would  be  no  perfect  method  for  predict- 
ing future  losses. 

"The  problem  with  this  whole  thing  is  you 
are  using  historical  data  to  project  future 
losses.  You're  going  to  go  through  periods 
where  you  make  money  and  periods  where 
you  lose  money,  but  overall,  you  should 
break  even  in  the  long  run." 

The  FHA  has  a  net  worth  of  $1.2  billion, 
assets  of  $12  billion  and  liabilities  of  $10.7 
billion,  according  to  the  audit. 

With  $227  billion  of  insurance  in  force, 
the  government  fund  is  operating  with  a  252 
to  1  ratio  of  insurance  in  force  to  capital. 
"That  is  a  rather  narrow  margin  of  reserves, 
considering  most  states  require  capital  of  25 
to  1,"  says  Mr.  Stoltz. 

Prior  to  the  audit,  and  a  corresponding 
briefing  report,  PHA  held  an  unadjusted 
$3.1  billion  in  equity,  according  to  the  GAO. 

The  $3.1  billion,  pared  down  by  over  60 
audit  adjustments  that  sliced  $1.9  billion 
from  the  agency's  books,  slipped  to  $1.2  bil- 
lion when  GAO  completed  the  FHA  balance 
sheet,  which  covers  the  fiscal  year  ending  in 
September  1987. 

GAO  expects  to  complete  a  balance  sheet 
and  income  statement  for  FTf  1988  by  July 
of  this  year. 

The  three  largest  adjustments  to  PHA 
equity  were  a  $1.1  billion  recognition  of  ad- 
ditional future  losses,  $172  million  in  addi- 
tional costs  for  disposition  of  real  estate 
owned,  and  $178  million  for  losses  on  slngle- 
and  multi-family  loans  currently  In  default. 

FHA  could  have  disagreed  with  the  audit, 
but  didn't. 

"They  sort  of  swallowed  hard  and  accept- 
ed the  adjustments, "  says  Mr.  Stoltz. 

GAO  has  attempted  audits  of  FHA  in  the 
past,  but  had  never  been  able  to  complete  a 
balance  sheet  before  now.  ""We've  gone  In 
every  three  years  and  It  has  been  unaudlta- 
ble,  a  financial  shambles,"  says  Mr.  Stoltz. 

Congress  became  interested  in  the  finan- 
cial health  of  PHA  last  year  after  the 
agency  reported  what  Is  believed  to  be  its 
first-ever  loss. 

And.  while  PHA  had  a  backstop  in  1987  of 
$6.6  billion  in  non-marketable  Treasury  se- 
curities, the  agency  was  forced  to  draw 
down  securities  out  of  the  amount  ahead  of 
schedule  last  year. 

"They  had  to  withdraw  $643  million 
ahead  of  the  planned  maturity  in  order  to 
pay  their  losses."  Mr.  Stoltz  says.  The  with- 
drawal caught  the  eye  of  former  Sen.  Wil- 
liam Proxmlre.  who  asked  GAO  to  report  on 
the  outflow. 


n  1600 

PSX  AGREEMENT  WITH  JAPAN 
SHOULD  BE  REJECTED 

(Mrs.  BENTLEY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 
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Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an 
article  in  the  Washington  Post  today 
the  General  Accounting  Office  report 
criticizing  the  FSX  jet  fighter  deal 
with  Japan  is  written  about,  and  it 
points  out  that  in  this  declassified 
report  the  GAO  says  that  the  United 
States  is  superior  to  Japan  in  the  com- 
posite technology  needed  to  produce  a 
light,  but  strong,  wing  made  of  plas- 
tics, and  is  probably  ahead  in  radar 
technology. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  the  two  areas 
in  which  the  administration  officials 
said  the  United  States  could  gain  tech- 
nology from  Japan  by  going  ahead 
with  the  FSX  deal. 

The  article  also  points  out  that  crit- 
ics have  denounced  the  deal  as  a  give- 
away of  United  States  aeronautics 
technology  that  will  enable  the  Japa- 
nese to  develop  their  own  civilian  air- 
craft industry.  It  points  out.  from  the 
Assistant  Comptroller  General,  that 
our  preliminary  observations  are  that 
overall  the  United  States  has  superior 
composite  technology  and  appears  to 
be  ahead  in  radar  development.  In  the 
report,  the  GAO  called  the  Japanese 
design  for  an  FSX  wing  made  of  com- 
posites a  high-risk  strategy  that  was 
rejected  by  the  United  States  after 
tests  in  the  1970's  because  of  costs  and 
risks.  Even  if  Japan  succeeds,  the 
GAO  continues,  the  design  presents 
potential  problems  that  could  over- 
come the  advantage  of  reduced  weight. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  our  colleagues, 
and  I  hope  the  other  body,  will  reject 
the  FSX  agreement  with  Japan. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  SENSE-OF- 
CONGRESS  RESOLUTION  CALL- 
ING FOR  ELIMINATION  OF 
URBAN-RURAL  DIFFERENTIAL 
IN  MEDICARE  PAYMENTS  TO 
HOSPITALS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Tallon]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  TALLON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  over  50  original 
cosponsors  in  introducing  a  sense  of 
the  Congress  resolution  calling  for  the 
elimination  of  the  Urban-Rural  Differ- 
ential in  Medicare  Payments  to  Hospi- 
tals during  the  101st  Congress. 

Today.  Senator  Tom  Harkin  is  intro- 
ducing a  companion  Senate  biU  with 
over  16  cosponsors.  This  bill  has  the 
support  of  not  only  health  care  orga- 
nizations, but  agricultural  groups  as 
well.  The  National  Rural  Health  Asso- 
ciation, Communicating  for  Agricul- 
ture Movement,  and  the  American  Ag- 
riculture Movement  all  have  endorsed 
this  bin. 

It  is  time  that  Congress  acknowl- 
edged the  fact  that  the  urban-rural 
differential  is  not  just  bad  Medicare 
health  care  policy;  it  is  discrimination 
against  rural  citizens.  My  resolution 
calls  on  the  appropriate  committees  in 


Congress  to  take  action  on  the  various 
legislative  proposals  to  eliminate  the 
differential. 

The  differential  is  an  inequity  that 
many  of  us  have  fought  since  its  incep- 
tion in  1984  under  the  new  Medicare 
Prospective  Payment  System  (PPS). 
The  terms  urban  and  rural  are  just  too 
narrow  to  be  the  basis  of  a  cost  reim- 
bursement system  for  Medicare;  recent 
statistics  have  proven  this. 

Under  PPS.  Medicare  pays  rural  hos- 
pitals 36  percent  less  than  urban  hos- 
pitals. The  Department  of  Health  and 
Himian  Services  reported  that  in  1986, 
urban  hospitals  made  a  10.82  percent 
profit  margin  on  PPS  patients,  while 
rural  hospitals  lost  an  average  of  0.69 
percent.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  by  1987 
nonmetropolitan  hospitals  were  clos- 
ing at  a  rate  two  to  one  over  urban 
areas? 

While  the  original  idea  behind  the 
urban-rural  differential  was  that 
health  care  in  rural  areas  is  cheaper  to 
provide  than  in  urban  areas,  several 
significant  factors  were  not  counted  in 
when  formulating  the  PPS  system. 

Generally,  rural  hospitals  have  less 
paying  patients  to  cover  the  losses  in- 
curred from  the  Government-spon- 
sored patient.  In  South  Carolina,  Med- 
icare reimbursements  represent  a 
larger  percentage  of  hospital  revenue. 
Typically  Medicare  payments  are 
more  than  50  percent  of  small,  rural 
hospital  total  revenues.  It  is  a  fact 
that,  overall,  rural  hospitals  care  for  a 
larger  proportion  of  sicker,  elderly, 
and  indigent  patients  than  their  urban 
counterparts. 

The  payment  disparity  under  Medi- 
care, coupled  with  growing  numbers  of 
uninsured  and  underinsured  patients, 
seriously  undermines  the  ability  of 
rural  hospitals  to  compete  in  the  mar- 
ketplace. 

In  addition,  the  current  PPS  system 
does  not  adequately  reflect  the  diverse 
nature  of  niral  America.  A  hospital  in 
South  Carolina  which  is  50  miles  away 
from  an  urban  facility  faces  a  much 
different  set  of  circimistances  than  a 
sole  provider  in  North  Dakota  which  is 
150  miles  away  from  another  facility. 

The  rural  South  faces  a  different  set 
of  health  demographics  than  the  rural 
Mid-West  or  rural  New  England.  In 
fact,  the  only  thing  that  these  areas 
have  in  common  is  wholesale  discrimi- 
nation under  the  Medicare  payment 
system. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Agricul- 
ture Committee,  I  am  angered  that 
this  federally  imposed  health  statute 
has  now  become  yet  another  issue  that 
separates  rural  America  from  the  rest 
of  America. 

As  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Conservation,  Credit,  and  Rural 
Development,  I  feel  frustrated  that 
Congress  has  not  yet  addressed  this 
issue  which  is  such  an  integral  part  of 
this  Nation's  rural  economy. 


When  I  talk  with  constituents  from 
the  Sixth  District  of  South  Carolina 
about  economic  development  we  in- 
variably end  up  talking  about  the 
crisis  facing  their  community  because 
of  the  threatened  closure  of  a  local 
hospital.  And  I  don't  just  hear  it  from 
physicians  £Lnd  hospital  administra- 
tors; I  hear  it  from  local  government 
officials,  the  larger  industries  in  the 
district,  small  rural  businesses,  and 
farmers. 

It  is  an  inequity  that  affects  every 
level  in  a  rursil  community.  Medicare 
should  no  longer  operate  under  such 
an  obvious  inequity. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  Rural 
Health  Care  Coalition,  the  differential 
has  been  reduced  somewhat  over  the 
past  few  years  by  creative  legislative 
maneuvering.  It  is  time  that  the  Ways 
and  Means  and  Energy  and  Commerce 
committees  work  to  eliminate  the 
urban-rural  differential  directly  and 
with  haste. 

While  I  am  pleased  to  see  that  these 
committees  have  made  progress 
through  hearings  to  address  the  rural 
health  care  crisis,  I  won't  be  satisfied 
until  the  urban-rural  differential  is 
eliminated  completely.  I  think  the  co- 
sponsorshlp  of  this  resolution  proves 
that  this  Is  a  sentiment  Is  being  heard 
throughout  Congress. 

Rural  health  care  Is  In  a  State  crisis. 
We  on  the  Federal  level  cannot  expect 
the  States  and  local  communities  to 
address  the  crisis  without  first  realiz- 
ing the  failure  of  the  Federal  Medi- 
care commitment  to  rural  health  care 
providers.  We  owe  it  to  rural  Ameri- 
cans to  end  this  discrimination. 


AMENDING  THE  ANIMAL 
WELFARE  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Rose]  Is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ROSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  and  1 1  co- 
sponsors  are  introducing  a  bill  amending  sec- 
tion 19  of  the  Animal  Welfare  Act  to  give  indi- 
viduals starnJing  to  sue  for  enforcement  of  the 
act. 

This  bill  correcting  a  severe  legal  problem  is 
not  something  new,  Mr.  Speaker.  In  the  1 00th 
Congress,  the  identical  bill  as  H.R.  1770.  It 
got  68  cosponsors— not  bad  for  a  bill  which 
rubs  against  the  trend,  both  in  the  courts  and 
in  tfw  Congress,  to  diminish  rather  than 
expand  standing  to  sue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  courts  have  decreed  that  be- 
cause citizens  or  animal  protection  organiza- 
tions don't  own  the  animals  they  want  to  pro- 
tect, they  can't  sue.  So,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
to  ask  this— if  the  animals  can't  sue  on  their 
own  behalf,  and  if  people  can't  sue  on  their 
behalf,  wtio  can? 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  this  bill  affects  both 
the  judkjial  system  and  the  Departrrwnt  of  Ag- 
riculture, in  the  100th  Congress  it  was  refen-ed 
to  Judiciary's  Subcommittee  on  Administrative 
Law  and  Agriculture's  Subcommittee  on  De- 
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partment  Operations.  Chairman  Barney 
Frank  of  the  Administrative  Law  Subcommit- 
tee saw  its  importarKe,  and  heM  a  hearing  on 
it  last  year.  I  urge  Members  to  review  the 
printed  hearing,  arKl  to  note  Chairman  Frank 
toM  opponents  of  this  bill  ttiat  "if  the  record 
of  enforcement  stays  at  a  low  level,  ttien  you 
are  going  to  be  seeing  ttus  (bill)  again." 

We  are  not  going  to  get  the  enforcement  of 
the  Animal  Welfare  Act  we  denrmnded  wtien 
we  adopted  toughening  amerxlments  in  1985 
untN  we  grant  standing  to  sue  on  behalf  of 
animals. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  should  note  that 
here  we  are,  more  than  3  years  after  those 
amerxlments  became  law,  arnj  we  have  yet  to 
see  tt)e  first  word  of  them  in  regulations.  That 
should  tell  us  somettiing  atwut  the  absence  of 
desire  to  enforce  animal  protection  decreed 
by  Cor>gress. 

Why?  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment knuckles  under  to  OMB's  delaying  dic- 
tates calling  for  draft  upon  draft  of  proposed 
regs,  but  0MB  obeys  Vne  researchers,  and 
stalls  and  stalls  the  approval  of  a  single  word 
of  tfwm. 

The  constitutional  provision  that  tells  us  the 
President  "stiall  take  care  that  the  Laws  be 
faithfully  executed"  is  a  joke  to  the  pliant 
plodders  in  Agriculture  and  tfie  wtieeler-deal- 
ers  of  OMB.  We  ourselves  are  not  entirely 
wittwut  fault  for  allowing  this  to  go  on  year 
after  year,  wittxxrt  calling  Vne  administration  to 
account  on  it  but  we  can  do  something  cor- 
rective about  it  t>y  approving  standing  to  sue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  amendment  would  not 
expand  tfie  coverage  of  ttie  Animal  Welfare 
Act  in  any  viray.  It  now  protects,  or  shoukl  pro- 
tect, anirnals  used  in  research,  experimenta- 
tion, exhibition  and  air  and  surface  transporta- 
tion. It  prohibits  animal  fighting  ventures,  and 
does  not  apply  to  farm  animals. 

Our  amendment  just  adds  a  "citizen  suit" 
provision,  modeled  on  more  than  a  dozen  pro- 
visions in  Federal  environmental  laws,  and  we 
ask  for  It  because  up  to  now  the  courts  have 
said  ttiat  people  who  want  to  protect  animals 
in  laboratories,  regardless  of  obvious  viola- 
tions of  law  and  regulations,  can't  sue. 

Under  it,  a  citizen  could  sue  one  and  only 
one  entity— ttie  Agriculture  Department  A  lab- 
oratory could  not  be  sued.  A  university  could 
not  be  sued.  A  research  facility  could  not  be 
sued. 

Only  ttie  Department  coukj  be  sued,  to  re- 
quire it  to  enforce  tfie  Animal  Welfare  Act  and 
we  can  give  chapter  arxj  verse  on  why  that  is 
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But  to  prevent  unreasonat>le,  frivotous  suits, 
Mr.  Speaker,  ttie  bill  has  a  provision  alkjwing 
the  court  to  make  the  bringer  of  ttie  suit  pay 
aH  of  ttie  costs  of  ttie  litigation — attorney  fees, 
expert  witness  fees,  any  ottier  expenses — if 
ttie  court  decides  ttie  suit  was  frivotous,  if  it 
was  unreasonable,  if  it  was  without  founda- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  wtiile  I  am  on  ttiis  subject,  I'd 
Mce  to  mention  a  case  most  if  not  all  of  us, 
are  familiar  witti — ttie  Silver  Spring  monkeys 
case,  because  it  inspired  ttie  standing  to  sue 
effort  It  twgan  in  1981,  wtien  police  seized  17 
monkeys  in  a  Silver  Spring  research  latxxato- 
ry,  and  cfiarged  the  operator  of  ttie  lab  with 
animal  cruelty.  It  was  cnjelty  beyond  descrip- 


tion, documented  in  ptiotos,  and  by  expert  wit- 
nesses. 

The  lab  was  operating  under  an  NIH  grant, 
and,  despite  its  proximity  to  NIH  and  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  notx)dy  from  either 
agency  had  discovered  ttie  cruelty  and  other 
violations  which  were  obvious  to  anyone  walk- 
ing Into  the  room  where  ttie  animals  were 
caged.  NIH,  under  pressure  from  Congress, 
rescinded  the  grant  and  officials  there  like  to 
tell  us  that  the  operator  of  the  lab  was  not 
convicted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  he  was  convicted  of  animal 
cruelty  twice — one  tiefore  a  judge,  and,  after 
appealing  for  a  jury  trial,  again  before  a  jury. 
The  Maryland  Court  of  Appeals  dismissed  the 
convictions  on  the  far-fetched  premise  that 
since  the  operator  was  using  Federal  funds, 
he  couldn't  be  convicted  of  State  cruelty 
charges. 

Since  1981,  some  of  the  monkeys  have 
died.  Some — those  not  used  In  the  research 
project— were  accepted  by  the  San  Diego 
Zoo.  Eight  remain  at  the  Delta  Regional  Pri- 
mate Center  In  Louisiana,  despite  the  wishes 
of  hundred  and  hundreds  of  Memtiers  of  the 
House  and  Senate,  who,  over  the  past  several 
Congresses,  have  cosponsored  legislation 
and  coslgned  letters  to  Health  and  Human 
Services  Secretaries  and  to  NIH  officials,  call- 
ing for  their  relocation  to  an  animal  sanctuary 
in  Texas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  last  Congress  134  of  us 
In  the  House  and  8  Senators  cosponsored  the 
legislation  to  relocate  them  to  Primarily  Prima- 
tes, Inc.,  the  sanctuary,  where  they  could  live 
out  the  rest  of  their  time  in  an  atmosphere  of 
resocialization — something  NIH  promised  Con- 
gress would  happen  at  the  Delta  Regional  Pri- 
mate Center— txjt  which  has  not  happened. 

Moorpark  College  in  California,  a  school 
which  specializes  In  training  people  to  work 
with  animals,  would  also  like  to  have  the  eight 
remaining  monkeys.  It  has  checked  the  mon- 
keys and  offered  to  take  them  but  NIH  won't 
allow  that  relocatkin  either. 

NIH  always  claims  spuriously  that  the  mon- 
keys still  belong  to  the  owners  of  the  Silver 
Spring  lab,  despite  a  letter  NIH  received  years 
ago,  saying  that  the  firm  relinquishes  all 
claims. 

Now,  what  does  NIH  want  to  do  with  the 
monkeys,  Mr.  Speaker? 

Despite  promises  Members  of  the  House 
and  Senate  have  in  ttieir  files  from  MIH  saying 
NIH  will  not  perform  any  further  Invasive  pro- 
cedures on  the  monkeys,  it  has  announced 
ttiat  it  wants  to  resume  the  experiments  on 
three  of  them. 

NIH  says  It  wants  to  insert  electrodes  in  the 
tirains  of  the  three,  purportedly  to  complete 
ttie  experiments  begun  so  long  ago,  and  then 
It  wants  to  kill  ttiem. 

Congressional  protest,  and  a  court  action  In 
Louisiana,  has  blocked  this,  at  least  temporari- 
ly, but  standing  to  sue  Is  a  big  Issue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there's  not  an  lota  of  scientific 
good  that  will  come  from  resuming  the  experi- 
ments started  so  long  ago  In  Silver  Spring. 
No,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  a  case  of  bureaucratic 
Intransigence,  plain  and  simple. 

Wtiat  we  tiave  Is  ttie  adamant  obstinacy  of 
ttie  bureaucrats  wtio  run  NIH.  spurred  on  by 
ttie  research  community's  grant  grabbers. 
Ttiey  can't  admit  that  laboratory  horror  shops 


exist  The  just  will  not  bring  themselves  to  say 
to  ttie  millions  of  Americans  who  are  Involved 
In  animal  protection  that  yes,  finally,  ttie  re- 
maining Silver  Spring  monkeys  can  go  to  a 
sanctuary,  Mr.  Speaker.  No,  they  want  to  say 
that  they  taught  the  animal  lovers  who  really 
runs  ttie  stiow— stiowed  the  animal  lovers  ttiat 
despite  everything  they  tried  to  do  on  t>ehalf 
of  the  Silver  Spring  monkeys,  they  died  with 
electrodes  In  their  brains. 

And,  if  ttie  judicial  process  now  getting  un- 
denway  in  Louisiana  ends  up  by  denying 
standing,  by  denying  the  monkeys  the  protec- 
tion of  the  courts,  the  bureaucrats  may  win 
and  the  animal  lovers  may  lose. 

Mr.  SjTeaker.  it's  a  power  play,  plain  and 
simple  on  the  part  of  NIH  and  the  research- 
ers, and  the  monkeys  are  the  pawns.  But,  if 
the  grant  grabbers  and  the  bosses  of  NIH  end 
up  winning.  If  they  end  up  having  the  last 
laugh  they  want  so  badly,  well,  they  won't 
won't  tie  laughing  long. 

If  they  prevail,  and  kill  the  monkeys,  they're 
are  going  to  see  a  wave  of  opposition  they 
won't  be  able  to  contain.  And  they  ought  to 
know  that— after  all,  their  adamant  obstinacy 
starting  In  1981  In  Silver  Spring,  and  running 
through  the  1980's  right  to  today,  has  caused 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people  to  join  animal  protection  organizations. 
Mr.  Speaker,  they're  going  to  see  opposition 
like  they've  never  seen  before. 

Mr.  Speaker,  research  Is  going  to  go  on. 
When  I  testified  before  Chairman  Frank's  sub- 
committee last  September,  I  said,  and  I'm 
quoting: 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  medical  research  is  ex- 
tremely important  and  I  know  and  t>elieve 
that  animals  will  have  to  be  used  in  future 
research  to  make  great  advances. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  and  it  admits  to 
this,  it  admits  that  it  has  not  properly  en- 
forced the  Animal  Welfare  Act. 

The  Animal  and  Plant  Inspection  Service 
says  Congress  does  not  give  it  enough  money 
to  enforce  the  Animal  Welfare  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  hearing.  Chairman 
Frank  drew  a  "yes.  sir,"  from  the  agency's 
Director  when  he  asked  him  If  he  got  what  he 
asked  for.  He  just  hadn't  asked  for  enough 
money. 

This  year's  funding  Is  $6,197,000.  The  1990 
budget  request  is  $7.567,000— a  $1,370,000 
Increase,  but  the  txjdget  request  ought  to  be 
$12  to  $14  million.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Depart- 
ment has  an  obligation  to  enforce  the  act  and 
part  of  that  obligation  is  requesting  the  funds 
to  enforce  it. 

The  low  request  Is  just  anottier  Indication  of 
the  need  for  a  standing  to  sue  bill.  But  there  Is 
another  reason  to  support  this  bill- it  is  cost 
effective.  Mr.  Speaker,  researchers  say  that 
they  cannot  produce  good  results  when  ani- 
mals don't  receive  the  care  they  need.  So,  we 
end  up  with  results  that  don't  make  a  contri- 
bution because  of  III,  mistreated  animals  as 
subjects  of  experiments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  fairiy  regularly,  someone  at 
NIH  who  is  Incensed  over  its  leaders  attitude 
about  animal  care,  discloses  what  has  come 
to  be  called  an  "attack"  plan  against  support- 
ers of  animal  protection.  Back  in  Septemtier 
1987.  a  top-level  meeting  was  held  at  NIH 
that  produced  a  memo  from  the  Director  of  In- 
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tramural Research  to  other  directors  suggest- 
ing such  an  attack  against  the  animal  protec- 
tion organizations. 

The  memo  said  "although  it  is  important 
that  we  continue  to  work  toward  'having  our 
house  in  order,'  we  must  realize  that  by 
making  this  our  major  focus,  we  tacitly  accept 
the  premise  of  the  animal  rights'  movement 
and  play  into  their  hands." 

Mr.  Speaker,  isn't  it  almost  incomprehensi- 
ble that  these  high  officials  don't  realize  that 
the  more  they  get  their  house  in  order — the 
more  humanely  and  less  wastefully  they  run 
their  labs— the  better  off  they  and  the  cause 
of  research  will  be?  Maybe  they  do,  Mr. 
Speaker,  but  maybe  they  would  rather  fight 
than  do  what  is  right,  because  that  would  be 
admitting  what  they  have  been  doing,  and  are 
now  doing  now,  is  wrong. 

The  memo  says  that  they  should  focus  on 
the  diseases  that  generate  public  interest— 
AIDS  for  example,  and  lobby  the  Congress 
against  animal  protection  groups  interests. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  100th  Congress  continuing 
resolution  report  specifically  points  out  that 
"because  an  animal  model  has  not  yet  been 
found  that  minors  human  AIDS  and  HIV  infec- 
tion, AIDS  research  efforts  have  been  compli- 
cated and  slowed."  But  they're  not  coming 
over  fi-om  NIH  and  telling  us  that,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, they're  coming  over  and  telling  us  about 
their  chimpanzee  management  plan,  which 
takes  millions  that  are  supposed  to  go  for 
AIDS  research  and  gets  spent  on  a  chimpan- 
zee breeding  program  that  has  little  likelihood 
of  working,  according  to  experts  on  chimpan- 
zees. 

Their  memo  goes  on,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  dis- 
cuss front  groups  that  NIH  would  direct  and 
supervise  and  fund  t)ehind  the  scenes,  in  what 
looks  to  me  like  a  series  of  illegal  activities. 

You  have  to  wonder,  Mr.  Speaker,  why 
these  highly  educated  people  would  think 
along  the  lines  they  do  when  It  comes  to  deal- 
ing with  the  animal  protection  situation? 

Don't  they  know  the  law  says  they  can't  use 
appropriated  funds  to  try  to  influence  Con- 
gress? Don't  they  know  that  none  can  be 
used  by  a  contract  holder  to  influence  Con- 
gress? Don't  they  see  how  counterproductive 
the  attack  method  is  to  their  own  objectives? 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  issue  isn't  going  to  go 
away.  Our  mail  tells  us  that,  but  our  hearts  tell 
us  that  also.  Let's  support  humaneness. 


I  want  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the  obit- 
uary of  this  brave  young  man  who  gave  his 
life  in  service  to  this  country. 

Capt.  George  Barry  Lockhart 
Barry  Loclthart  was  bom  February  17. 
1947.  in  Tucson.  Arizona.  After  attendance 
at  a  number  of  primary  and  secondary 
schools,  he  graduated  from  Htunmond  High 
School.  Alexandria,  Virginia,  in  1965.  While 
there  he  served  as  Vice-President  and  Presi- 
dent of  his  class  and  lettered  in  three  sports. 
After  high  school  he  received  an  appoint- 
ment to  the  United  States  Air  Force  Acade- 
my from  which  he  graduated  and  was  com- 
missioned a  2d  Lt.  USAF.  in  June  1969.  In 
addition  to  academic  pursuits  he  participat- 
ed in  a  varsity  sport  and  commenced  flying 
training. 

Following  graduation  from  the  academy. 
Barry  went  to  flight  training  at  Columbus 
AFB,  Mississippi,  where  he  met  and  married 
Kathryn  Hutchinson.  After  receiving  his 
Pilot  wings  he  went  on  to  B-52  training  at 
Castle  AFB,  California,  and  then  to  the 
Strategic  Air  Command  base  at  Blytheville. 
Arkansas.  While  on  temporary  duty  from 
that  base  he  completed  a  combat  tour  flying 
from  Utapao  RTAB.  Thailand,  and  was  then 
assigned  a  second  tour,  flying  from  Ander- 
sen. AFB.  Guam.  During  "Ldnebacker  II ". 
one  of  the  final  combat  missions  of  the  Viet- 
nam conflict,  on  21  December  1972,  Captain 
Lockhart's  B-52  stratofortress  was  hit  by 
surface-to-air  missiles  and  crashed  just 
north  of  Hanoi.  Only  one  crew  member  was 
known  to  have  survived. 

Captain  Lockhart  was  25  years  old  when 
he  was  listed  as  missing-in-action.  He  had 
completed  102  combat  missions  flying  in  B- 
52  aircraft.  His  military  decorations  include: 
the  Distinguished  Flying  Cross,  The  Air 
Medal,  with  four  oak  leaf  clusters,  and  the 
Purple  Heart.  He  was  a  member  of  the  St. 
Andrews  United  Methodist  Church  and  the 
Army  Navy  Country  Club. 

Captain  Lockhart  is  survived  by  his  par- 
ents Colonel  and  Mrs.  George  M.  Lockhart. 
USAF  (Retired),  of  Alexandria;  his  former 
wife.  Mrs.  Kathryn  Elliot  of  Englewood. 
Colorado:  his  brother  Robert,  wife  Ruth 
and  their  son  Barry  of  Alexandria,  Virginia. 


CAPT.  GEORGE  BARRY 
LOCKHART 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Mont- 
goueryI  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday  I  attended  funeral  services  for  Air 
Force  Capt  George  Barry  Lockhart,  who  was 
shot  down  over  Hanoi  while  on  a  t)ombing 
mission  on  December  21,  1972.  His  remains 
were  returned  to  the  United  States  by  the  Vi- 
etrramese  last  year. 

It  was  thought  that  Captain  Lockhart  was 
killed  in  the  crash,  and  indeed,  his  status  was 
changed  several  years  ago  from  MIA  to  killed- 
in-action.  But  no  services  were  ever  held.  I 
know  his  family  is  relieved  to  finally  bring  him 
home. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JAMES  G.  OHARA 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  Ford]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  rise  today  on  this  special  order 
that  has  been  requested  by  a  number 
of  the  friends  and  former  colleagues  of 
the  late  James  G.  O'Hara.  who  served 
with  us  may  years  with  distinction. 

Before  recognizing  the  people  who 
would  like  to  speak  here  today,  I 
would  like  to  put  in  the  Record  a  sort 
of  frame  of  reference  by  putting  into 
the  Record  Jim  O'Hara's  biography  as 
it  would  be  written,  and  will  be  writ- 
ten, in  the  books,  and  then  we  will 
hear  from  the  literally  dozens  of 
people  who  have  sent  statements  and 
who  will  speak  today  how  this  person 
described  in  this  biography  came 
through  and  was  perceived,  particular- 
ly during  the  years  that  he  served 
here.  There  are  a  number  of  people 
like  former  President  Gerald  Ford, 
former  Speaker  Tip  O'Neill,  who  put  it 


much  better  than  I  can,  and  I  will  see 
that  their  statements  are  in  the 
Record  as  well  as  many  other  distin- 
guished Americans  who  at  one  time  or 
another  came  in  contact  with  Jim 
O'Hara  in  his  professional  and  politi- 
cal life. 

Jim  was  the  oldest  of  three  children, 
bom  November  8,  1925,  here  in  Wash- 
ington, DC.  His  family  moved  to  De- 
troit in  1939,  and  he  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Detroit  High  School 
in  1943.  As  a  child  and  a  teenager,  Jim 
loved  baseball  and  later  basketball  and 
remained  a  great  fan  of  both  sports 
for  his  entire  life,  taking  great  pleas- 
ure in  taking  his  own  children  to  their 
first  games. 

He  loved  his  parents  and  his  sister 
and  brother,  and  the  family  members 
took  care  of  each  other  through  many 
crises. 

An  often-retold  story  about  him  as  a 
teenager  reflected  on  his  later  life.  In 
order  to  make  some  money  one 
summer,  he  tried  to  sell  ice  cream 
from  a  cart.  His  venture  lasted  only  a 
few  days  because  he  gave  away  so 
much  ice  cream  to  the  poor  children 
that  he  could  not  hope  to  turn  a 
profit,  and  the  experience  left  him  sad 
and  he  wished  he  could  do  something 
more  to  help. 

With  his  parents'  permission,  he  left 
and  joined  the  U.S.  Army  and  became 
a  paratrooper.  He  was  sent  to  the  Pa- 
cific with  the  11th  Airborne  Division 
in  1944  and  fought  in  the  invasion  of 
the  Philippines  and  subsequent  allied 
campaign  there.  He  entered  Japan  im- 
mediately after  the  surrender  and 
served  in  the  occupation  forces  until 
honorably  discharged  in  1946.  Jim  was 
always  an  enlisted  man  and  left  the 
service  with  the  rank  of  sergeant.  I 
will  say  parenthetically  that  one  of 
the  services  offered  a  kind  of  an  hon- 
orary reserve  commission  when  he 
came  here,  and  his  response  was  that 
unless  he  could  have  his  old  rank  back, 
he  was  not  interested  and,  of  course, 
they  did  not  have  sergeants  in  that 
group  here  in  the  1950's. 

When  he  returned  from  the  war,  he 
entered  the  University  of  Michigan, 
but  there  his  studies  were  interrupted 
by  a  long  life-threatening  battle  with 
tuberculosis.  He  not  only  survived  but 
he  made  the  best  of  the  tough  circum- 
stances, because  he  met  a  nurse  while 
he  was  in  the  hospital  at  the  Universi- 
ty of  Michigan,  Susan  Puskas,  who 
became  his  wife  and  the  mother  of 
their  seven  children. 

Their  family  was  well  under  way 
when  Jim  graduated  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan  Law  School  in  1955, 
but  by  then  he  had  heard  of  a  Father 
Clement  Kem,  a  person  who  every- 
body that  I  know  who  had  the  great 
honor  in  their  lifetime  to  meet  would 
certainly  nominate  for  sainthood,  who 
was  fighting  battles  constantly  for  the 
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poor  people  on  the  near  west  side  of 
the  city  of  Detroit. 

D  1610 

He  operated  out  of  Holy  Trinity 
Catholic  Church,  and  to  this  day  func- 
tions are  continuing  in  his  name  for 
poor  people. 

Jim  hooked  up  with  Father  Clement 
Kern,  and  that  was  his  first  opportuni- 
ty to  really  exercise  his  new-found 
legal  skills  on  the  side  of  the  poor  and 
the  people  who  needed  the  help  the 
most.  He  represented  indigent  clients, 
and  even  successfully  took  several  ap- 
peals to  higher  courts,  including  going 
to  the  sixth  circuit  court  of  appeals. 
One  of  the  messages  we  have  today  is 
from  a  longtime  friend  of  Jim's  and 
ours  who  serves  on  that  court.  He  won 
in  that  sixth  circuit  one  of  the  early 
important  search-and-seizure  cases 
that  still  is  precedent. 

He  became  involved  in  Macomb 
County  Democratic  politics  and  was 
chairman  of  the  active  Shelby  Town- 
ship Democratic  Club  in  1957. 

Prom  there  he  decided  to  nm  for 
Congress  from  Michigan's  Seventh 
District  in  1958.  That  was  a  hectic 
campaign  and  it  was  the  first  time  I 
heard  of  a  fellow  named  O'Hara.  And 
after  two  recounts,  Jim  was  declared 
to  be  the  winner  by  five  votes  in  the 
primary  election. 

There  is  a  little  side  story,  Mr. 
Speaker,  about  that.  Jim  liked  to  kid 
me,  until  very  recently,  about  the  fact 
that  if  I  had  been  a  better  lawyer  in 
1958,  he  never  would  have  been  here, 
because  I  was  one  of  the  lawyers  on 
the  other  side  in  those  recounts,  and  I 
never  had  the  opportunity  to  look 
back  at  an  effort  that  left  me  disap- 
pointed and  feel  so  happy  that  I  was, 
indeed,  disappointed  in  the  outcome  of 
that  particular  fiasco,  two  recounts  be- 
cause we  were  really  doing  everything 
we  could  to  keep  Jim  from  winning 
that  primary.  He  won  it,  and  then 
went  on  to  win  the  seat  which  he  held 
for  many  years,  and  from  that  seat  he 
served  in  this  Congress  and  made  a 
name  for  himself  in  a  number  of  ways. 

I  will  add  the  rest  of  the  details  here 
into  the  Record  so  that  I  can  leave 
time  for  other  speakers. 

Jim  O'Hara  was  many  things  to 
many  people.  But  I  like  to  remember 
him  best  as  a  man  of  extraordinary 
compassion  for  his  fellow  man— and 
especially  those  of  the  working  class. 
For  the  ordinary  people  of  our  coun- 
try he  had  a  special  affinity  and  un- 
derstanding. 

I  am  happy  that  I  had  some  small 
role  in  the  renaming  last  week  of  the 
important  Service  Contract  Act  as  the 
McNamara-O'Hara  Service  Contract 
Act.  A  directive  to  this  effect  was 
issued  last  week  by  Labor  Secretary 
Elizabeth  Dole,  who  said  about  the 
late  Congressman  in  a  letter  to  his 
widow,  Sue: 
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His  tireless  efforts  In  the  Congress  to  Im- 
prove the  welfare  of  American  workers  took 
many  forms,  but  the  Service  Contract  Act 
stands  as  a  monument  to  his  dedication  and 
an  example  of  his  legislative  skill. 

Jim  had  discovered  that  workers 
under  a  contract  with  the  Federal 
Government  for  the  delivery  of  mails 
were  being  paid  considerably  below 
the  prevailing  wage  for  such  work.  He 
learned  as  well  that  prevailing  wage 
laws  with  respect  to  Government  con- 
tracts—and there  were  many  in  addi- 
tion to  mail  delivery  contracts— did 
not  apply  to  service  contracts. 

His  concern  and  consternation  led  to 
passage  of  the  Service  Contract  Act.  It 
was  pure  O'Hara,  who  worked  out  the 
legislation  with  the  late  Senator  Pat- 
rick V.  McNamara  of  Michigan. 

Make  no  mistake.  Jim's  agenda  was 
pro  labor.  And,  no  matter  how  unpop- 
ular an  issue,  he  remained  true  to  his 
principles. 

He  was  especially  known  for  his  very 
own  brand  of  developing  skillful  and 
effective  legislative  strategies.  He  was 
a  master  parliamentarian  whose  skill 
was  always  in  demand.  And  this  cer- 
tainly was  why  he  was  picked  as  chair- 
man of  the  Democratic  Party's  Rules 
Commission  from  1969  to  1972.  He 
used  his  superb  knowledge  of  House 
rules  to  help  steer  through  landmark 
legislation,  including  key  portions  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

Jim's  dedication  to  liberal  principles 
was  legend  in  this  Chamber.  He  was  a 
founding  member  of  the  Democratic 
Study  Group  and  served  as  its  chair- 
man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  take  me  a  full 
day  to  sununarize  the  many  virtues  of 
this  fine  and  honorable  man  who  was 
taken  from  us  much  too  soon. 

I  think  his  character  is  summed  up 
very  well,  however,  in  the  following 
few  paragraphs  for  one  of  our  former 
colleagues,  John  Brademas,  who  is 
now  president  of  New  York  University, 
and  who  at  my  request  offered  these 
comments: 

Jim  O'Hara  and  I  came  to  Congress  to- 
gether in  1959  and  for  18  years  sat  alongside 
one  another  on  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  where  we  became  not  only 
political  allies  but  close  friends  as  well. 

Jim  was  unquestionably  one  of  the  ablest 
and  most  effective  legislators  I  have  ever 
known.  He  was  a  person  of  uncommon  intel- 
ligence and  impeccable  integrity. 

He  brought  zest  and  exuberance  and  a 
keen  sense  of  humor  to  everything  he  did. 

As  every  one  who  served  with  him  in  Con- 
gress will  attest,  he  was  a  parliamentarian 
without  rival. 

Beyond  all  this,  his  service  in  Congress 
was  motivated  by  a  deep  commitment  to  the 
concept  of  justice. 

I  extend  my  profound  sympathy  to  his 
widow,  Sue,  and  his  entire  family. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  insert  as 
well  the  following  remarks  from  our 
former  colleague  Frank  Thompson  in 
his  eulogy  at  Jim's  funeral: 

Jim  O'Hara  was  a  man  of  enormous  cour- 
age. This  manifested  itself  all  through  his 


congressional  service.  Can  you  imagine  what 
kind  of  courage  it  took  to  stand  up  to  con- 
victions time  and  time  again  at  great  politi- 
cal risk  when  you  won  your  seat  by  only  five 
votes?  Jim  never  wavered  on  principles, 
however,  and  his  vote  margins  in  subse- 
quent elections  grew  and  grew. 

I  best  remember  Jim  for  his  devotion  to 
working  men  and  women— their  pay  and 
benefits  and  the  education  of  their  children. 

I  remember  him.  too.  for  his  magnificent 
legislative  skills.  When  other  members  were 
about  to  go  to  the  floor  with  difficult  legis- 
lation, they  invariably  sought  the  advice  of 
Jim  O'Hara  rather  than  those  who  fancied 
themselves  as  parliamentarians.  He  was 
right  in  advance— not  just  on  Monday  morn- 
ing. 

After  he  left  Congress  and  joined 
the  Washington  law  firm  of  Patton, 
Boggs  &  Blow,  Jim  and  I  remained 
close  friends.  And  I  can  tell  you  that 
to  the  practice  of  law  he  took  the 
same  high  standards  and  abiding  in- 
tegrity that  so  characterized  his  serv- 
ice in  Congress. 

I  know  it  can  be  safely  said  that  Jim 
O'Hara  made  a  difference. 

But  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  just  make  a 
few  personal  observations. 

We  set  aside  this  time  to  pay  tribute 
to  Jim,  who  for  almost  two  decades 
served  here  from  Michigan's  12th  Con- 
gressional District.  It  is  altogether  fit- 
ting and  proper  that  we  do  this,  be- 
cause few  men  in  our  time  have  given 
so  much  of  themselves  and  their  tal- 
ents for  the  benefit  of  the  institution 
we  have  the  honor  to  serve  in,  and  the 
purposes  for  which  it  gives  us  the 
chance  to  serve. 

Jim  was  many  things  to  many 
people,  but  I  like  to  remember  him 
best  as  a  man  of  extraordinary  com- 
passion for  his  fellow  man.  Sometimes 
people  used  to  unkindly  lump  him  in 
with  the  bleeding  heart  liberals  that 
worried  all  the  time  about  the  poor 
folks.  In  the  finest  sense  of  the  word, 
when  anyone  hurt  in  this  country  and 
Jim  found  out  about  it,  he  was  the 
kind  of  person  who  would  bleed  with 
them,  and  seriously  consider  doing 
what  he  could  to  make  their  life 
better. 

He  was  standing  boldly  here  for  civil 
rights  legislation  when  it  was  not  too 
popular  in  his  almost  all  white  subur- 
ban district,  and  he  was  a  leader 
among  all  of  us  from  Michigan  and 
took  more  flak  than  the  rest  of  us, 
took  a  lot  of  flak  that  some  of  us 
should  have  taken  because  we  voted 
right  along  with  Jim.  But  after  all,  he 
was  the  leader. 

He  was  also  a  leader  of  the  reforms 
of  this  institution,  and  I  think  less 
than  fondly  about  some  of  the  re- 
forms. When  I  first  came  here,  I  fol- 
lowed Jim's  leadership  when  we  railed 
against  the  fact  that  chairmen  could 
be  so  autocratic  that  they  could  uni- 
laterally decide  what  was  going  to  get 
into  their  committee  and  what  was 
going  to  get  out  of  their  committee, 
and  that  was  it.  The  gentleman  from 
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Michigan  [Mr.  Dingell],  Chairman 
John,  said  that  was  a  great  era.  But  we 
joined  in  and  followed  Jim's  lead  to  de- 
mocratize this  place  and  to  make  the 
chairmen  more  answerable  to  the 
Members  of  the  body.  Serving  as  a 
chairman,  one  might  long  for  the  good 
old  days,  but  the  fact  is  that  I  think  it 
has  improved  the  institution  greatly, 
and  it  has  made  the  chairmen,  all  of 
them.  I  think  more  responsible  to  the 
membership  than  they  once  were. 

Jim's  name  is  on  a  lot  of  legislation, 
but  the  kind  of  legislation  we  find  Jim 
on  almost  invariably  had  at  its  base 
something  for  people  that  they  could 
not  do  for  themselves,  guaranteeing 
decent  wages  and  working  conditions. 
He  was  the  first  one  of  us  to  go  to 
California  and  march  with  Cesar 
Chavez  when  he  heard  of  the  terrible 
and  shabby  conditions  that  confronted 
the  migrant  workers.  And  again,  Jim 
blazed  a  path  for  me.  He  worked  on 
the  plight  of  the  migrant  workers  for 
sometime,  and  then,  as  his  responsibil- 
ities for  higher  education  became 
more  pressing,  he  and  other  members 
of  the  committee  created  a  subcom- 
mittee on  the  committee  and  trans- 
ferred that  one  little  bit  of  Jim's  effort 
over  to  me.  and  the  growers  have  been 
looking  for  who  is  responsible  for  that 
ever  since.  But  I  took  a  bill  that  Jim 
had  been  working  on  and  we  were  for- 
tunate enough  to  pass  it  in  1974.  and 
have  been  fortunate  enough  to  keep 
them  from  repealing  it  ever  since.  But 
it  was  the  first  time  that  the  Congress 
had.  since  the  Eisenhower  days,  suc- 
cessfully done  anything  to  relieve  the 
conditions  of  the  migrant  workers. 

One  of  the  communications  I  have  is 
from  Sargent  Shriver.  and  as  Members 
read  in  the  Record  what  Sargent 
Shriver  says,  they  will  note  that  he  re- 
calls the  great  influence  Jim  had  in 
creating  things  like  legal  services  pro- 
grams to  provide  legal  services  to  the 
poorest  among  us.  and  take  their  prob- 
lems from  the  streets  into  the  courts 
where  they  could  be  disposed  of  in  the 
same  manner  as  wealthier  people  dis- 
posed of  their  problems. 

One  of  the  ranking  Republicans  who 
was  on  the  committee  when  I  came. 
and  I  was  surprised  when  I  saw  it,  but 
it  is  typical  of  former  Members,  who  I 
carmot  ever  remember  voting  with 
Jim,  remembered  him  fondly  as  a  good 
legislator  and  a  sincere  legislator,  and 
a  person  with  whom  it  was  a  pleasure 
to  work. 

And  as  Members  read  Jerry  Ford's 
comments,  it  might  come  as  a  shock  to 
some  of  the  newer  Members  to  hear 
Jerry  Ford  recall  the  kindnesses  from 
Jim  when  Jerry  was  the  minority 
leader  here  in  the  House. 

All  of  us  who  were  here  and  served 
with  Jim  know  that  he  was  without 
peer  in  understanding  the  operative 
rules  of  this  House.  Some  of  us  got 
lazy  in  our  early  years,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  because  instead  of  studying  the 


rule  book,  it  was  always  easier  to  ask 
O'Hara.  And  I  do  not  want  to  embar- 
rass anybody  that  has  been  in  the  po- 
sition in  the  past,  but  I  once  had  an 
experience  of  going  with  a  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Parliamentarians 
and  being  told  that  it  was  not  going  to 
be  in  order.  And  I  said,  but  Jim 
O'Hara  thinks  it  is  in  order.  "Well,  we 
will  look  at  it  overnight."  By  the  next 
morning,  my  amendment  was  in  order. 
Now  I  do  not  say  that  in  any  way  at  all 
to  denigrate  the  very  valuable  work 
they  performed  and  the  professional 
way  in  which  they  do  it.  but  it  sticks  in 
my  mind  as  an  illustration  of  the  great 
respect  that  the  people  in  this  institu- 
tion had  for  Jim's  skill  with  the  rules. 
He  was  not  a  sharpie.  We  do  not  re- 
member him  as  somebody  who  pulled 
something  off  slick.  We  remember  him 
as  somebody  who  used  the  rules  to 
reach  a  result,  democratically  arrived 
at  and  democratically  done,  and  in 
Jim's  own  way  that  was  a  democrat- 
ically with  a  capital  "D." 

He  was  never  ashamed  of  his  party, 
never  ashamed  of  the  fact  that  he  be- 
friended people  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  as  well.  But  there  was  never 
any  doubt  about  James  G.  O'Hara's 
political  party. 

The  biography  and  messages  from 
former  colleagues  and  friends  follows: 
Biography  of  Jambs  G.  O'Hara 
Jim  O'Hara  was  the  oldest  of  three  chil- 
dren, bom  November  8.  1925  in  Washington, 
D.C.  His  family  moved  to  Detroit  in  1939, 
and  he  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Detroit  High  School  in  1943. 

As  a  child  and  teenager,  he  loved  baseball 
and  later  basketball  and  remained  a  great 
fan  of  both  sports  for  his  entire  life,  taking 
great  pleasure  in  taking  his  own  children  to 
their  first  games.  He  loved  his  parents  and 
his  sister  and  brother  and  the  family  mem- 
bers took  great  care  of  each  other  through 
many  crises.  An  often  retold  story  about 
him  as  a  teenager  reflected  on  his  later  life. 
In  order  to  make  some  money  one  summer, 
he  tried  to  sell  ice  cream  from  a  cart  but  the 
venture  lasted  only  a  few  days  because  he 
gave  so  much  ice  cream  away  to  poor  chil- 
dren that  he  could  not  hope  to  turn  a  profit. 
The  experience  left  him  sad  and  wishing  he 
could  do  something  more  to  help. 

With  his  parents'  permission,  he  joined 
the  U.S.  Army  in  late  1943  and  became  a 
paratrooper.  He  was  sent  to  the  Pacific  with 
the  11th  Airborne  Division  in  1944  and 
fought  in  the  invasion  of  the  Philippines 
and  the  subsequent  allied  campaign  there. 
He  entered  Japan  immediately  after  the 
surrender  and  served  in  the  occupation  until 
honorably  discharged  in  1946.  He  was 
always  an  enlisted  man  and  left  the  service 
with  the  rank  of  sergeant. 

When  he  returned  from  the  war  he  en- 
tered the  University  of  Michigan,  but  his 
studies  there  were  interrupted  by  a  long 
life-threatening  battle  with  tuberculosis.  He 
not  only  survived,  he  married  a  nurse  who 
cared  for  him  there  in  U-M  HosplUl,  Susan 
Puskas. 

Their  family  was  well  underway  when  Jim 
graduated  from  University  of  Michigan  law 
school  in  1955.  He  had  heard  of  a  Father 
Clement  Kern  who  was  fighting  battles  for 
the  poor  of  Detroit  from  Holy  Trinity 
Catholic  Church,  and  he  went  to  volunteer 


his  help.  There  he  represented  indigent  cli- 
ents and  even  successfully  took  several  ap- 
peals to  higher  courts  including  the  6th  cir- 
cuit, where  he  won  one  of  the  important 
early  cases  on  search  and  seizure. 

He  became  involved  in  Macomb  County 
Democratic  politics  and  was  Chairman  of 
the  active  Shelby  Township  Democratic 
Club  in  1957.  Prom  there  he  decided  to  run 
for  Congress  from  Michigan's  7th  district  in 
1958. 

The  campaign  was  hectic  and  after  two  re- 
counts was  declared  the  winner  by  five  votes 
in  the  primary.  He  won  the  general  election 
in  November,  the  first  Democrat  in  the 
twentieth  century  to  represent  that  district. 
Jim  arrived  in  1959  and  immediately 
joined  both  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  and  the  then  fledgling  Democrat- 
ic Study  Group.  One  of  his  earliest  tasks  in 
the  latter  was  to  research  an  obscure  parlia- 
mentary point.  He  did  so,  and  so  began  a 
career  that  would  make  him  a  leading  au- 
thority on  the  rules  and  their  tactical  uses. 
By  1960  he  had  used  his  new  skill  to  force  a 
vote  by  the  full  House  on  the  child  labor 
issue.  Although  he  lost,  he  would  never  stop 
his  desire  for  reform  and  progress  and  never 
stop  using  the  rules  to  make  life  uncomfort- 
able for  his  opponents. 

His  DSG  membership  gave  him  a  useful 
forum  to  fight  for  his  views  on  civil  rights, 
and  in  1960  he  was  a  leading  proponent  of  a 
major  Voting  Rights  title,  which  the  House 
passed  as  an  amendment  to  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1960.  It  angered  him  that  the  provi- 
sion was  dropped  in  the  Senate  but  five 
years  later  it  would  form  the  core  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act. 

He  was  a  leading  force  on  many  landmark 
labor,  civil  rights  and  education  legislation 
in  the  early  sixties.  The  Manpower  Retrain- 
ing Act  of  1962,  a  bill  to  promote  retraining 
of  displaced  workers  was  one  of  his  early  ac- 
complishments. He  worked  day  and  night  on 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  even  coming  in 
to  the  Justice  Department  one  weekend  to 
work  with  Robert  Kennedy  to  draft  por- 
tions of  the  Act.  most  notably  Title  VI, 
which  forbids  discrimination  in  institutions 
receiving  federal  money. 

In  those  days  he  also  was  active  in  the 
adoption  of  the  21-day  rule  which  prevented 
the  House  Rules  Committee  from  bottling 
up  legislation  for  longer  than  three  weeks. 
By  1965.  he  was  the  driving  force  behind  the 
O'Hara-McNamara  Act  which  forbade  gov- 
ernment contractors  from  paying  less  than 
prevailing  wages  in  contracts  for  services. 
He  was  very  active  in  support  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act,  the  beginnings  of  the  student 
aid  programs  we  know  so  well  today  and  in- 
creases in  the  minimimi  wage. 

By  the  mid-sixties,  Jim  and  Susan  had 
seven  children,  all  in  school,  with  active 
lives  and  interests,  and  problems  too.  They 
had  to  deal  with  such  problems  as  hemo- 
philia and  epUepsy  with  several  of  the  chil- 
dren. On  several  occasions  they  had  to  keep 
a  vigil  at  the  hospital  while  a  child's  life 
hung  In  the  balance.  Even  calmer  times 
could  be  punctuated  by  a  sudden  need  for 
visits  to  far  away  doctors  or  hospitals  for 
specialized  treatment.  For  Jim,  his  family 
came  first  and  the  House  sometimes  had  to 
do  without  him  for  a  short  while  so  that  he 
could  meet  that  first  obligation. 

In  the  House,  his  endeavors  continued  to 
bear  fruit.  In  the  late  sixties,  he  spent  six 
years  working  on  the  House  Interior  Com- 
mittee where  he  was  most  proud  of  the 
work  he  did  to  create  the  Sleeping  Bear 
Dunes  National  Lakeshore  along  Lake 
Michigan  in  the  lower  peninsula  of  Michi- 
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gan.  He  became  the  Chairman  of  the  DSG 
in  1967  and  was  a  leading  influence  on  that 
orK&nization's  decision  to  try  to  reinvlgorate 
the  Democratic  Caucus  as  an  instrument  of 
reform  In  the  House.  He  understood  the 
Caucus  rules  and  how  they  could  be  used  to 
bring  reform.  When  the  Caucus  reformed 
the  seniority  system  to  what  we  have  today, 
it  used  the  formulation  he  devised.  The 
Caucus  was  also  an  instrument  of  reform  in 
the  House,  and  he  was  a  prominent  leader 
when  the  Caucus  forced  changes  in  the 
House  which  we  today  take  for  granted. 
Before  the  reforms,  most  committee  mark- 
ups were  held  in  secret  and  crucial  votes  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  were  not  re- 
corded. These  practices  were  ended  in  the 
seventies,  in  large  part  thanks  to  his  vision 
and  parliamentary  skill. 

Throughout  the  late  sixties,  he  constantly 
pushed  to  get  America  moving  toward  a 
better  future.  He  held  hearings  which 
caught  the  nation's  ear  and  led  to  changes  it 
needed.  He  was  appalled  when  he  discovered 
that  airlines  forced  stewardesses  to  "retire" 
at  32  years  of  age  because  they  were 
thought  to  be  no  longer  appealing  enough 
for  the  male  business  traveler.  His  "steward- 
ess" hearings  got  serious  nationwide  atten- 
tion and  formed  the  underpinnings  in  the 
public  mind  for  federal  legislation  against 
age  discrimination  and  later  sex  discrimina- 
tion. He  took  up  the  cause  of  the  migrant 
(arm  workers  and  was  the  first  prominent 
public  official  to  go  to  California  and  march 
with  Cesar  Chavez  and  the  UFW.  The  hear- 
ings he  conducted  called  national  attention 
to  the  disgraceful  plight  of  the  migrant 
workers. 

He  pushed  through  the  Metal  and  non- 
Metallic  Mine  Safety  Act  of  1966.  as  he  and 
others  reacted  with  horror  at  the  shameful 
recurrence  of  mine  disasters.  The  introduc- 
tion of  federal  regulation  to  the  field  of 
mine  safety  has  drastically  reduced  mine  ac- 
cidents. It  was  also  a  mine  story,  this  one 
about  radioactive  exposure  of  workers  in 
uranium  mines,  that  led  him  to  sponsor  a 
comprehensive  bill  which  he  called  the  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health  Act  (OSHA). 
He  was  the  original  sponsor  of  that  land- 
mark legislation  to  protect  all  Americans  on 
the  Job. 

His  fields  of  Interest  were  not  limited  to 
labor,  education,  civil  rights  and  reform. 
With  a  foresight  that  seems  haunting  from 
the  vantage  point  of  today,  he  introduced 
legislation  to  require  airport  X-ray  of  all 
luggage  for  weapons  or  bombs.  The  biU  at- 
tracted wildly  negative  editorial  comment 
nationwide  and  never  went  anywhere,  un- 
fortunately. And  on  a  lighter  note,  (literal- 
ly), he  proposed  to  make  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  Forever  into  our  national  march,  a 
measure  which  has  since  been  adopted. 

In  the  late  sixties,  he  took  up  a  new 
hobby,  sailboat  racing.  For  the  rest  of  his 
life  racing  his  various  boats  would  be  his 
purest  Joy.  Like  so  much  else  he  did.  it  was 
originally  a  family  outing  idea.  He  raced 
rlamwrn  where  he  could  take  several  children 
with  him  at  once  but  after  a  bizarre  acci- 
dent on  the  Bay  in  1970.  he  decided  he 
needed  a  safer  boat  and  his  quest  led  him  to 
a  fast.  Olympic  class,  two-man  racing  keel 
bo*t  called  the  International  Tempest, 
which  had  anumg  Ita  many  fine  attributes, 
an  indestructible  design  and  construction. 

He  started  out  losins  but  with  the  help  of 
his  faithful  crew,  son  Tom  O'Hara.  he  perse- 
vered to  become  a  champion.  Four  times 
Chesapeake  Bay  Yacht  Racing  Association 
Champion,  five  times  Severn  Sailing  Asso- 
ciation Champion  and.  in  1983.  North  Amer- 


ican Champion  of  the  Tempest  Class.  Along 
the  way,  he  won  countless  trophies  for  vic- 
tories in  individual  races  and  regattas.  He 
even  Journeyed  to  Europe  for  the  Tempest 
Worlds  on  three  occasions  and  did  well  in 
numerous  races. 

In  1970,  he  mounted  a  campaign  for 
House  Majority  Leader.  Although  he  ran  a 
spirited  race,  he  was  defeated  in  the  first 
round  of  balloting.  Of  course,  the  position 
was  eventually  won  by  the  Honorable  Hale 
Boggs. 

After  that  defeat,  however,  he  continued 
an  active  career  in  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee.  He  played  a  very  active  role  In 
the  Higher  Education  Amendments  of  1972 
and  the  leading  role,  as  Chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee,  in  the  Higher  Education 
Amendments  of  1975.  These  bills  over- 
hauled, reworked,  restructured,  and  coordi- 
nated federal  aid  to  higher  education,  both 
to  students  and  to  colleges.  The  federal  pro- 
grams in  higher  education  we  know  today 
were  structured  and  coordinated  in  those 
laws.  He  was  most  proud  of  the  College 
Work  Study  Program  which  he  devised  and 
pushed  through  to  subsidize  Jobs  for  stu- 
dents who  wished  to  work  their  way 
through  college.  He  was  also  influential  In 
the  enactments  of  Title  IX,  the  famous  pro- 
vision which  required  equal  treatment  for 
women  in  college  athletics. 

Throughout  the  period  beginning  with 
the  1968  presidential  campaign  and  running 
through  the  1980  campaign,  Jim  O'Hara 
was  one  of  the  leading  figures  in  the  reform 
of  rules  in  the  Democratic  Party.  After  lead- 
ing the  Himiphrey  forces  in  the  Credentials 
CoRunittee  in  1968,  he  had  too  close  a  view 
of  that  disastrous  convention.  Afterwards, 
he  chaired  the  O'Hara  Commission  from 
1969-72  and  the  Rules  Committee  of  the 
1972  Co-Parliamentarian  of  the  1976  con- 
vention. In  these  posts  he  led  the  party  into 
the  modem  age  of  conventions  and  help>ed 
ensure  that  minority  views  would  always  be 
fairly  heard  and  voted  on,  hopefully  pre- 
cluding another  convention  like  1968.  After 
the  1976  convention,  he  served  as  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  Judicial  Council  of  the  Party 
and.  later  was  the  rules  advisor  to  the  Ken- 
nedy campaign  in  1980. 

After  18  years  in  the  House,  he  decided  to 
run  for  the  Senate  seat  from  which  Michi- 
gan's Senator  Phil  Hart  had  decided  to 
retire.  Despite  a  spirited  campaign,  he  fin- 
ished tlilrd  in  the  Democratic  primary.  This 
brought  his  career  in  Congress  to  an  end. 
One  of  his  final  acts  was  the  consolidation 
of  his  papers  for  the  Bentley  Library  at  the 
University  of  Michigan. 

In  January,  1977,  he  began  his  career  as 
an  attorney  with  Patton,  Boggs  and  Blow. 
He  became  known  as  one  of  the  most  re- 
spected and  effective  attorneys  and  lobby- 
ists in  Washington.  He  enjoyed  the  work 
and  the  people  at  Patton,  Boggs  and  Blow 
and  he  remained  there  until  he  died. 

He  remained  very  active  in  public  affairs. 
He  was  first  a  member  and  later  Chairman 
for  two  years  of  the  Minimum  Wage  Study 
Commission  from  1979-81.  The  Commission 
concluded  that  the  minimum  wage  did  not 
cause  unemployment  and  should  be  raised. 
In  an  unplanned  but  fitting  tribute,  the 
House  passed  an  increase  in  the  minimum 
wage  the  week  he  died. 

His  last  political  crusade  concluded  only 
days  before  he  fell  into  his  final  illness.  He 
was  a  decisive  force  in  the  campaign  to  elect 
Ron  Brown  as  Chairman  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee,  the  first  black  to  chair 
either  major  national  party's  national  com- 
mittee. It  was  a  fitting  conclusion  to  a  life 
dedicated  to  civil  rights. 


James  G.  O'Hara  died  on  the  night  of 
March  13,  1989  and  was  buried  with  full 
military  honors  in  Arlington  National  Cem- 
etery on  March  17,  1989.  St.  Patrick's  Day. 

Remarks  op  Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill.  Jr. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great  fondness,  and 
a  sense  of  saddness  that  I  speak  today  on 
the  passing  of  my  dear  friend  Jim  O'Hara.  I 
know  that  many,  many  of  my  colleagues 
share  my  fond  memories  of  Jim  as  a  good 
friend,  exceptional  legislator  and  remarka- 
ble person. 

Jim  and  I  served  together  for  many  years 
and  I  always  admired  his  tireless  efforts  on 
behalf  of  those  less  fortunate  than  most  of 
us,  Jim  was  instrumental  in  legislation  that 
improved  the  quality  of  life,  education  and 
standard  of  living  for  millions  of  Americans, 
not  Just  those  in  the  12th  district  of  Michi- 
gan, but  millions  of  Americans. 

Jim  was  a  champion  of  civil  rights,  of 
labor,  but  most  of  all,  the  family.  My  heart 
goes  out  to  his  loving  wife  Susan  and  their 
children,  for  I  can  feel  only  but  a  bit  of  the 
loss  that  they  share.  Jim  was  a  fine  hus- 
band, father,  and  American.  His  loss  will  be 
felt  by  many,  but  I  hope  they  take  comfort 
in  the  legacy  of  honor  and  accomplishment 
that  Jim  left  for  everyone.  Mr.  Speaker, 
America  lost  a  fine  son. 

Former  President  Ford's  Remarks 
Regarding  Congressman  Jim  O'Hara 

Mr.  Speaker,  Congressman  Jim  O'Hara 
was  a  long  time,  dear  friend  and  an  out- 
standing member  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives from  Michigan  during  most  of 
the  years  that  I  served  in  the  Congress. 

Although  we  represented  different  politi- 
cal parties  and  had  partisan  views  that  fre- 
quently clashed,  I  had  the  highest  respect 
for  Jim's  integrity  and  ability.  He  was  a 
hard  working,  thorough  and  responsible 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  In  floor  debate,  Jim  O'Hara  was 
most  effective  because  of  his  knowledge  of 
the  issues  and  his  articulate  presentation. 

Congressman  Jim  O'Hara  always  repre- 
sented his  District,  the  State  of  Michigan 
and  the  Nation  with  the  highest  honor  and 
dedication. 

I  will  forever  be  gnrateful  for  Jim  O'Hara's 
many  personal  kindnesses,  while  I  was 
House  Republican  Leader  and  in  the  White 
House.  I  treasured  his  friendship. 

Remarks  or  Hon.  Martha  W.  Gri»tiths, 
Lieutenant  Governor.  State  or  Michigan 

I  am  pleased  to  join  with  the  Michigan 
Congressional  Delegation  in  this  special 
tribute  to  a  former  friend  and  distinguished 
colleague. 

Jim  O'Hara  was  an  outstanding  public 
servant  and  one  of  Michigan's  finest.  He 
served  in  Congress  believing  that  govern- 
ment was  an  instrument  to  be  used  in  im- 
proving people's  lives.  His  imprint,  today,  is 
on  major  legislation  enacted  during  the  60's 
and  70's  that  improved  the  lot  of  the  Ameri- 
can worker  and  raised  the  standard  of  living 
for  all  Americans. 

Jim  was  a  hardworking  lawmaker  and  per- 
suasive leader.  His  word  was  trusted  and  his 
Judgment  respected.  He  also  was  loved  by 
the  people  of  his  district,  who  knew  that  he 
was  in  public  life  not  for  what  he  could  get 
out  of  it,  but  for  the  good  he  could  contrib- 
ute. 

I  am  proud  to  have  served  In  the  House 
with  Jim  during  a  turbulent  and  exciting 
period  in  our  nation's  history.  Undeniably, 
the  quality  of  his  leadershlup  helped  shape 
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a  fairer  and  more  compassionate  society.  He 
will  be  remembered  for  his  many  accom- 
plishments, which  continue  to  ensure  Amer- 
icans a  life  of  greater  opportunity  and  con- 
tribution. 

Remarks  or  Hon.  Sargent  Shriver 
Jim  O'Hara  was  truly  an  "unsung  hero"  of 
the  United  SUtes  Congress.  That's  because 
he  didn't  seeli  praise  for  himself,  nor  did  he 
search  for  positions  of  power  from  which  he 
could  dominate  others.  Instead,  Jim  O'Hara 
figured  out  how  best  to  get  constructive 
action  regardless  of  who  received  the  credit. 
He  was  superb  in  achieving  profound  im- 
provements in  our  Government,  improve- 
ments which  are  still  benefitting  miUions  of 
Americans. 

Most  of  all,  I  personally  remember  his 
stalwart  support  for  all  of  the  specific  pro- 
grams which  made  up  the  famous  "War 
Against  Poverty"  initiated  by  Lyndon  John- 
son. It  was  legislators  lilce  Jim  O'Hara  who 
made  possible  the  creation  and  continuation 
even  to  this  day  of  such  valuable  new  initia- 
tives as  Head  Start,  the  Job  Corps.  Legal 
Services  For  The  Poor,  VISTA,  Neighbor- 
hood Health  Centers,  Upward  Bound,  etc., 
etc.  Without  him,  and  his  fellow  activists, 
none  of  these  creative  and  still  existing  Ini- 
tiatives would  be  with  us  today. 

In  addition  to  these  specific  programs, 
Jim  could  be  accurately  described  as  a  "pro- 
grammatic Democrat",  a  legislator  who  be- 
lieved that  government  existed  to  promote 
the  common  wealth  and  owed  a  special  sen- 
sitivity to  the  needs  of  the  poorest,  the  least 
well  educated,  the  elderly,  the  slclt,  and  the 
newcomer  longing  to  be  free.  So,  It  was  Jim 
who  with  Hugh  Carey  of  New  York  pro- 
duced the  new  formula  which  made  it  possi- 
ble for  the  Federal  Government  to  assist 
public  schools  and  parochial  schools  with 
special  and  other  non-curricula  help.  Their 
formula  overcame  the  age-old  barrier  pre- 
venting any  nationwide  assistance  through 
the  Federal  government  to  the  schools  of 
America.  Millions  of  students  and  thousands 
and  thousands  of  families  owe  a  deep  debt 
to  Hugh  Carey  and  Jim  O'Hara  for  this 
imaginative  and  profound  contribution.  Jim 
served  also  on  the  Higher  Education  Sub- 
committee of  the  Congress.  He  was  one  of 
the  first  who  recognized  the  plight  of  mi- 
grant workers  and  ultimately  succeeded  in 
gaining  help  for  them. 

His  accomplishments  in  Congress  could  be 
listed  one  after  another  for  several  pages. 
Very  few  people  ever  achieve  so  much  while 
at  the  same  time  making  so  many  friends 
and  alienating  practically  no  one  at  all.  Jim 
was  a  true  gentleman,  compassionate,  intel- 
ligent, dedicated  lawmaker,  a  true  believer 
in  his  religion  which  inspired  his  life  and  his 
work. 

There  never  will  be  enough  Jim  O'Haras 
in  this  world.  No  wonder  we  all  miss  him  so 
deeply  and  mourn  his  passage;  but,  then,  we 
can  all  rejoice  in  the  certainty  that  he  is  al- 
ready where  he  wanted  to  be,  in  Heaven 
with  his  Maker  and  his  Friend. 


Remarks  or  Barbara  Frdsh 
Mr.  Ford,  thank  you  very  much  for  the 
opportimity  to  speak  on  behalf  of  my  dear 
friend,  Jim  O'Hara. 

Jim  O'Hara  was  a  special  man.  He  was,  in 
fact,  the  finest  man  I  have  ever  met.  He  was 
my  teacher,  my  employer,  but,  most  impor- 
tant, he  was  my  friend. 

When  I  came  to  work  for  Jim  O'Hara  over 
25  years  ago,  I  was  just  out  of  school.  Aside 
from  the  political  courses  I  had  taken,  I  was 
ignorant  to  the  workings  of  the  Congress.  I 


guess  by  the  O'Hara  standard,  we  all  were. 
However,  during  most  of  the  exciting  years 
that  followed,  Jim  O'Hara  would  come  back 
to  the  office  after  hours  on  the  floor  and 
explain  all  that  happened  that  day  and 
why.  We  sometimes  felt  that  he  told  us 
more  than  we  would  ever  need  to  Imow.  but 
we  were  wrong.  On  various  occasions,  he 
would  call  the  office  and  have  staff  mem- 
bers come  to  the  Gallery  to  view  historical 
debate  on  controversial  issues.  It  mattered 
to  him  that  we  learned  and  grew.  And  grew 
we  did.  We  grew  to  love  and  respect  this 
man  we  referred  to  as  our  "leader",  our 
"skipper"  because  of  his  love  for  sailing. 

When  in  1976  he  left  the  Congress— not 
by  choice— we  cried  as  we  pulled  the  door 
closed  on  our  office  for  the  final  time.  But 
true  to  the  O'Hara  tradition,  we  remained  in 
constant  contact  and  formed  the  "First 
Friday  Club"  that  met  intermittently  over 
the  last  13  years  to  continue  our  learning 
from  Jim  O'Hara.  He  called  us  his  extended 
family.  And  this  was  quite  an  honor  because 
his  family  was  the  most  important  thing  in 
his  life.  He  and  his  beautiful  bride.  Sue  (as 
he  referred  to  her),  and  their  chUdren  have 
allowed  us  to  remain  an  important  part  of 
their  lives. 

Jim  O'Hara  was  a  special  man.  He  could 
laugh  at  his  mistakes,  find  humor  in  tough 
situations,  lick  envelopes  and  fold  letters 
when  work  got  backed  up  in  the  office  and 
always  be  there  when  you  needed  him.  He 
was  no  more  than  a  phone  call  away  no 
matter  how  busy  he  was.  I  loved  Jim  O'Hara 
and  I  will  miss  him  tremendously. 

He  was  a  great  politician,  statesman  and 
caring  human  being.  He  certainly  left  his 
mark  on  the  many  lives  he  touched. 

New  York  University, 
New  York,  NY,  Apnl  17,  1989. 
Mr.  Tom  Joyce, 

Cannon  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Tom:  Here,  in  response  to  the  letter 
to  me  of  April  7  from  John  DingeU  and  BUI 
Ford,  is  a  statement  about  Jim  O'Hara  for 
inclusion  in  the  Special  Order  they  are  ar- 
ranging. 

I  am  very  grateful  to  have  been  asked  to 
add  my  own  tribute,  which  follows: 

Jim  O'Hara  and  I  came  to  Congress  at  the 
same  time,  served  alongside  one  another  for 
eighteen  years  on  the  House  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  and  were  political 
allies  and  fast  friends. 

Jim  O'Hara  was  without  question  one  of 
the  finest  persons  in  terms  of  intelligence 
and  integrity  whom  I  have  ever  known  In 
public  life.  He  was  as  well  a  warm  and  en- 
gaging human  being. 

Beyond  all  this,  he  was  a  brilliant  legisla- 
tor, without  rival  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives as  a  parliamentarian  and,  still 
more  to  the  point,  a  person  who  was  deeply 
dedicated  In  his  service  in  the  House  to 
seeking  social  justice  and  opening  the  doors 
of  opportunity  for  all  the  people  of  our 
country. 

To  his  widow.  Sue.  and  their  children,  one 
of  whom,  Ray,  worked  with  great  distinction 
as  a  member  of  my  staff  when  I  served  as 
House  Majority  Whip,  I  extend  my  deepest 
sympathy  on  their  great  loss. 
Sincerely, 

John  Brasemas. 


Bethesda,  MD,  April  17,  1989. 
Mr.  Speaker:  It  was  my  pleasure  to  have 
served  with  Jim  O'Hara  In  the  House  for 
twelve  years  on  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee.  We  were  good  friends  even 
though  we  differed  on  many  issues. 
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In  his  quiet  way,  Jim  was  an  effective  leg- 
islator. When  he  lost  he  did  not  sulk.  When 
he  won,  he  did  not  gloat.  He  fought  hard  for 
his  views  but  respected  the  right  of  others 
to  differ.  He  was  a  very  likeable  person  and 
I  consider  it  a  privilege  to  have  known  him. 
William  H.  Ayres. 

Remarks  or  Charles  S.  Joelson 
It  is  about  twenty  years  since  I  retired 
from  the  House  to  become  a  judge,  but  my 
memories  of  Jim  O'Hara  are  still  fresh  and 
clear.  Paradoxically,  the  reason  why  he  is  so 
well  remembered  is  that  he  was  so  modest, 
thoughtful  and  able  that  he  did  not  need  to 
resort  to  flamboyance  or  showboating  to  be 
noticed.  His  erudition  and  unassuming  per- 
sonality made  him  respected  and  admired 
by  colleagues  of  both  political  parties.  He 
was  brilliant  parliamentary  tactition,  and  I 
benefited  from  his  wise  counsel  on  many  oc- 
casions. He  personified  the  word  "gentle- 
man" and  I  was  saddened  to  hear  of  his 
passing. 

Association  or  Jesuit  Coixeges 

and  Universities, 
Washington,  DC,  April  11,  1989. 
Mrs.  Susan  O'Hara, 
Alexandria,  VA. 

Dear  Mrs.  O'Hara:  While  I  remember  well 
the  occasions  In  which  Jim  and  the  higher 
education  community  met  to  argue  the 
merits  of  various  bills,  we  never  had  the  op- 
portunity to  meet  you.  I  hope,  however, 
that  you  accept  these  remarks  in  the  spirit 
that  all  meetings  with  Jim  exhibited: 
thoughtful  consideration. 

I  last  saw  Jim  shortly  before  Christmas 
last  year,  walking  in  the  Longworth  build- 
ing, and  we  stopped  and  chatted  about 
things  past.  It  was  not  new  to  him  that 
there  was  little  change  in  the  problems  and 
activities  of  post-secondary  education;  it  was 
worth  a  chuckle.  Jim  seemed  well  and  he 
talked  about  his  work  at  Patton.  Boggs  St 
Blow  as  interesting  and  fulfilling.  And  that 
his  family  was  growing. 

I  shall  pass  on  to  you  one  memory:  a  letter 
Jim  has  written  to  me  on  October  7.  1975. 
Jim  Harrison  tells  me  that  neither  he  (Har- 
rison) nor  his  staff  wrote  It  for  him.  It  con- 
cerns the  fact  that  my  association— well, 
you'll  see  from  the  text,  but  realize  that 
your  husband  had  a  good  sense  of  humor: 

■I  think  I  wUl  be  able  to  get  over  the 
shock  of  discovering  that  we  are  not  in  total 
accord  on  all  student  aid  matters,  but  when 
you  are  In  disagreement  with  O'Hara  and 
with  most  of  Dupont  Circle,  you  may  well 
be  doing  something  right." 

I  hardly  may  mean  much  to  you  out  of 
context,  but  I  love  the  expression.  I  shall 
keep  Jim  in  my  prayers,  and  also  you  and 
the  family  who  must  suffer  from  his  loss. 
Respectfully. 

Joseph  Kane. 
Vice  President 

Remarks  of  Lloyd  Meads 
We  thank  Congressman  William  D.  Ford 
and  John  DingeU  for  taking  this  special 
order  so  that  the  colleagues  and  former  col- 
leagues of  Jim  O'Hara  can  express  our  senti- 
ment for  the  record  and  for  the  O'Hara 
famUy. 

I  express  my  sympathy  and  that  of  my 
wife  Mary  to  Sue  O'Hara  and  to  the  fine 
young  men  and  women  of  the  O'Hara 
famUy.  These  young  people  are  the  living 
legend  of  Jim  and  Sue  and  they  wUl  contin- 
ue the  f amUy  name  in  fine  tradition. 
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Jim  O'Hara  was  a  legislators'  Legislator. 
He  was,  in  my  view,  one  of  the  best,  if  not 
the  best,  legislative  strategist  and  tactician 
in  a  city  which  is  famous  for  legislative 
strategists. 

I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  work  with 
him  on  legislative  problems  both  as  a 
member  and  later  as  a  lobbyist.  I  have  also 
had  the  misfortune  of  opposing  him  on  leg- 
islative matters.  Believe  me— with  him  is 
better. 

Jim  approach  each  legislative  challenge 
with  the  zest  of  an  avid  fisherman  in  pur- 
suit of  a  rainbow  trout.  Nothing  pleased  him 
more  than  to  plot  different  strategies  and 
test  them  on  his  fellow  strategists.  The 
more  difficult  the  task  the  more  enthused 
he  became. 

As  a  legislator  Jim  turned  this  talent  to 
the  love  of  his  legislative  life— education. 
The  Higher  Education  Act  and  education 
funding  were  lx>th  enhanced  because  of  his 
legislative  prowess.  As  a  lobbyist,  Jim 
turned  that  same  skill  to  the  advantage  of 
his  clients  and  those  of  his  law  firm.  He  is 
missed  in  the  Congress  and  he  wUI  be 
missed  by  his  partners  at  Patton,  Boggs  and 
Blow. 

In  this  era  of  skepticism  about  politicians. 
Jim  O'Hara's  public  life  stands  as  a  beacon. 
He  and  Sue  raised  and  educated  a  large 
family  solely  on  his  congressional  salary. 
I'm  certain  they  often  wondered  from  where 
the  next  tuition  was  coming.  Somehow  they 
always  managed.  Only  in  the  later  years 
after  he  had  established  a  successful  law 
practice  was  there  any  respite  from  econom- 
ic pressure.  Despite  this,  Jim  O'Hara  always 
conducted  himself  so  as  to  be  absolutely 
above  reproach. 

But  Jim  O'Hara's  greatest  gift— the  gift  of 
himfielf— he  gave  to  his  family.  Jim  was  a 
great  family  person.  As  his  son  Roy  pointed 
out  in  his  eulogy,  Jm  invented  activities  for 
his  family.  He  loved  to  sail— not  just  be- 
cause he  was  a  fierce  competitior— but  be- 
cause it  was  an  activity  he  could  share  with 
his  children.  He  loved  to  travel,  but  you 
seldom  saw  him  travel  without  at  least  one 
other  member  of  the  O'Hara  family  present. 

What  Jim  O'Hara  gave  to  his  family  is 
being  returned.  Through  them  Jim  contin- 
ues to  improve  the  society,  to  effect  legisla- 
tion, to  educate,  to  compete  and  to  care 
about  other  human  beings. 

The  world  is  already  a  better  place  be- 
cause he  lived,  but  because  he  gave  himself 
to  his  family,  he  will  continue  to  give 
through  them. 

Remahks  of  Jorh  B.  SwAiMsoif ,  Governor 

or  Michigan,  1961-62 
Jim  O'Hara  was  a  person  that  I  admired. 
We  first  met  in  the  1958  campaign.  I  was  a 
candidate  for  Lt.  Governor  whUe  he  was  a 
candidate  for  Congress.  He  exhibited  the 
qualities  that,  at  the  time,  were  those  ad- 
mired by  all.  He  was  a  family  man,  a  lawyer, 
a  man  tested  in  battle  and  sensitive  to  the 
world  he  lived  in.  whUe  aspiring  to  make  it 
better.  His  advertising  during  that  campagin 
was  exceptional.  It  showed  imagination  and 
struck  exactly  the  right  note  for  a  first  time 
candidate.  It  recognized  that  which  had 
gone  before,  while  Introducing  a  note  of  in- 
dividuality. Can  anyone  forget  the  signs 
that  simply  said  "WHO?"  and  then  at  exact- 
ly the  right  time  revealed  that  it  was  "Wil- 
Uams,  O'Hara.  and  Hart"  that  were  seeking 
your  vote? 

Upon  his  election,  and  throughout  his 
career  as  a  Congressman  representing  the 
7th  District  of  Michigan,  he  demonstrated 
that  he  had  those  qualities  that  character- 


ized that  first  campaign:  Imagination  and 
substance. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  as  Governor  of 
Michigan  to  work  with  Jim  O'Hara.  and  to 
depend  on  his  Judgment  in  many  matters  as 
they  affected  the  citizens  of  our  state. 

It  was  with  great  sadness  that  I  learned  of 
the  demise  of  my  friend  James  O'Hara,  and 
we  all  have  been  diminished  with  his  pass- 
ing. 

National  Association  or 

Attorneys  General, 
Washington.  DC.  April  18.  1989. 
Mrs.  Sue  O'Hara, 
Alexandria,  VA. 

Dear  Mrs.  O'Hara:  I  became  acquainted 
with  your  husband  in  1975  when  I  repre- 
sented COPHE  in  the  development  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  Amendments  of  1976. 
It  was  a  time  when  members  of  Congress 
and  the  higher  education  community  were 
grappling  with  how  to  bring  to  pass  a  na- 
tional commitment  to  equal  educational  op- 
portunity. It  was  a  time  of  debate  (some 
might  say  wars)  over  issues  such  as  access  to 
higher  education  and  choice  among  institu- 
tions. It  was  a  time  when  the  implications  of 
demographic  changes  in  the  population  and 
limited  federal  funding  were  just  being  per- 
ceived. 

Chairman  O'Hara's  job  was  not  only  to 
help  fashion  but  to  steer  this  important  leg- 
islation through  the  legislative  maze.  He  did 
both  with  skill,  with  patience,  and  with  the 
determination  to  make  a  difference.  There 
are  thousands  of  students  who  have  grad- 
uated from  coUege  in  the  last  decade  who 
are  the  beneficiaries  of  your  husband's  de- 
termination. Some  are  in  their  twenties  but 
many  are  older  and  were  able  to  start  new 
lives  through  Jim's  efforts. 

It  is  a  legacy  to  be  very  proud  of— I  was 
honored  to  know  Jim  O'Hara  and  will  miss 
him. 

Sincerely, 

Christine  T.  Milliken, 

Executive  Director  and  General  Counsel 

The  Committee  roR 
Education  Funding, 
Washington,  DC.  April  5,  1989. 
Hon.  William  D.  Ford,  M.C. 
House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  you  have  organized  a  Special  Order 
in  memory  of  Jim  O'Hara,  your  close  col- 
league in  the  Michigan  Delegation,  and  on 
the  Committee  on  E^lucation  and  Labor. 

I  have,  of  course,  met  Jim  O'Hara  in  the 
course  of  my  duties  as  Executive  Director  of 
the  Committee  for  Education  Funding,  but  I 
have  not  had  the  delight  of  working  as 
closely  with  him  as  did  my  predecessor 
Charlie  Lee. 

But  it  would  be  im[>ossible  to  work  for 
CEF  without  knowing  the  enormous  debt 
this  organization,  and  the  education  com- 
munity which  It  serves,  owe  to  Jim  O'Hara 
for  his  wisdom  in  advice  and  courage  in 
leadership  in  the  first  days  and  years  of 
CEP's  existence. 

There  are  Congressional  Heroes  a  plenty 
with  whom  CEF  has  worked  in  our  continu- 
ing uphill  battle  to  seek  adequate  national 
investment  in  education.  But  the  memories 
of  our  oldest  members  go  back  again  and 
again  to  the  parliamentary  and  organization 
advice  an  embattled  CEF  got  from  Mr. 
O'Hara  in  those  first  years  when  the  very 
idea  of  a  floor  amendment  adding  money  to 
an  appropriations  bill  was  considered 
absurd,  and  without  historical  precedent. 
Jim  O'Hara  had  read  the  rules  many  only 


talked  about,  and  he  helped  the  education 
community  read  them,  too— to  the  benefit 
of  millions  of  Americans  seeking  an  educa- 
tion. 

His  departure  is  a  great  sorrow  to  all  of 
us— including  many  like  myself,  who  knew 
of  him  primarily  by  reputation.  He  will  not 
be  forgotten. 
Sincerely, 

Susan  Frost, 
Executive  Director. 

East  Detroit,  MI, 

April  8.  1989. 
Sue  O'Hara, 
Alexandria,  VA. 

Dear  Site:  I  am  proud  of  my  association 
with  Jim  O'Hara. 

Jim  O'Hara  taught  me  that  public  service 
is  a  desirable  and  honorable  profession. 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  Jim  O'Hara  took 
an  impressionable,  young  man  and  instilled 
many  of  his  values  in  him.  Being  that  man 
and  after  12  years  of  my  own  public  service 
career,  I  am  proud  of  those  values. 
I  owe  Jim  O'Hara  a  lot. 
Sincerely, 

Leo  R.  Lalonde. 

American  Council  on  Education, 

Washington,  DC,  April  S,  1989. 
Hon.  William  D.  Ford, 
House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Bill:  I  understand  you  are  organiz- 
ing a  Special  Order  in  memory  of  Jim 
O'Hara.  His  loss  is  sorely  felt  in  the  higher 
education  world,  where  he  is  still  admired 
for  his  leEulership  of  the  House  Postsecond- 
ary  Education  Subcommittee. 

As  Chairman  he  set  new  standards  for 
committee  hearings,  conducting  wide-rang- 
ing seminars  with  a  variety  of  experts  to 
probe  the  problems  of  higher  education. 
The  resulting  legislation  strengthened  the 
foundation  for  the  nation's  current  commit- 
ment to  equal  educational  opportunity. 

He  never  lost  interest  in  the  issues  after 
leaving  Congress,  and  in  recent  years  we 
often  sought  his  excellent  advice  on  how  to 
deal  with  legislative  and  political  problems. 
Besides,  it  was  always  great  to  talk  with 
him,  and  he  obviously  enjoyed  the  ex- 
change. We  will  all  miss  him. 
Sincerely. 

Charles  B.  Saunders,  Jr., 

Senior  Vice  President 

Midwestern  Universities  Alliance, 

Washington,  DC,  April  10,  1989. 
Mrs.  Susan  O'Hara, 
Alexandria,  VA. 

Dear  Mrs.  O'Hara:  Congressman  O'Hara 
was  a  breath  of  fresh  air  in  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress and  also  outside  of  It  after  he  retired.  I 
was  very  sorry  to  hear  that  he  had  passed 
away. 

Regretfully,  I  never  knew  Mr.  O'Hara  per- 
sonally but  I  am  a  political  junkie  and  your 
husband  knew  more  ways  to  manipulate  the 
legislative  process  than  anyone  before  or 
since.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  watch  him  at 
work.  Let  me  add  that  not  the  least  of  the 
Congressman's  achievements  was  exposing 
the  higher  education  community  to  the  wit 
and  audacity  of  Jim  Harrison.  Jim  was  my 
link  to  your  husband  and  he  was  and  is  a 
joy. 

We  will  all  miss  the  Congressman.  I  regret 
that  his  passing  is  the  occasion  for  this  com- 
munication. 

Sincerely, 

Newton  O.  Cattell, 

Director. 
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RocKviixE.  MD.  April  7,  1989. 
SUSAM  O'Hara. 
Alexandria,  VA. 

Dear  Mrs.  O'Hara:  Jim  O'Hara  was  all 
you  co»ild  want  In  a  man,  a  Democrat  or  a 
Member  of  Congress! 

He  was  thoughtful,  brilliant  actually,  com- 
passionate and  vigorous.  A  few  people  have 
these  characteristics,  too;  Jim  was  also  gen- 
uine, tolerant  and  suffering  as  he  sought 
care  for  humans  in  need. 

I  remember  his  brilliance  in  leading  his 
party,  whether  in  exhorting  the  masses  to 
do  better  or  in  leading  us  out  of  inextricable 
parliamentary  morasses.  He  had  the  entire 
range  of  talents. 

Maybe  his  chief  strength,  to  me  who 
sometimes  held  different  approaches,  was 
his  great  ability  to  sit  as  friends,  argue 
issues  on  their  merits— and  never  carry  any 
negative  sentiments  over  to  the  next  issue. 

I  grew  up  with  Hubert  Humphrey;  he  was 
like  that,  too.  Each  is  a  truly  great  Ameri- 
can! 

Sincerely, 

Howard  E.  Holcomb. 

Advocacy  Institute, 
Washington,  DC,  Apnl  10,  1989. 
Hon.  William  D.  Ford, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairj»aii:  Dick  Warden  told  me 
about  the  special  order  scheduled  for  our 
friend  and  mentor  Jim  O'Hara  whose  un- 
timely passing  came  when  I  was  in  Israel. 

I  started  to  work  with  Jim  when  I  was  a 
lobbyist  for  the  Industrial  Union  Depart- 
ment. AFL-CIO.  and  he  was  Chairman  of 
the  Democratic  Study  Group.  He  helped 
teach,  by  example,  and  avoiding  short  cuts, 
the  importance  of  knowing  the  rules  and 
procedures  of  the  House.  A  generation  of 
progressive  lobbyists  who  worked  for  an  end 
to  poverty,  decent  jobs  at  a  living  wage,  and 
civil  rights  became  more  effective  as  a 
result.  I  would  leave  meetings  with  my  col- 
leagues—the late  Jack  Beidler  (another 
prime  teacher  of  procedure),  Jane  O'Grady, 
Arnold  Mayer,  Jack  Sheehan.  Dick  Warden, 
Ken  Young  and  others— and  tell  my  wife 
"O'Hara  is  our  most  valuable  player". 

Jim  had  other  talents  that  weren't  always 
fully  appreciated.  He  hunted  for  talent 
among  younger  legislators  and  found  it. 
Sure,  they  should  be  committed  to  the  liber- 
al agenda,  but  they  also  had  to  be  serious 
legislators,  neither  posturers  not  showboats, 
with  a  strong  sense  of  caring  about  the  in- 
stitution of  the  House.  Jim  was  always  a 
House  man.  So  a  relative  junior  Don  Praser 
was  Upped  to  lead  the  DSG  with  distinction 
after  Jim's  term  was  up. 

I  turned  to  Jim  after  his  office-holding 
days  were  over.  He  was  relaxed,  but  he 
always  responded  with  a  wise  approach 
when  I  gave  him  a  parliamentary  or  proce- 
dural problem  that  had  us  public  interest 
lobbyists  stumped. 

My  favorite  Jim  O'Hara  story  is  one  day  a 
week  before  Chirstmas,  I  stopped  in  to  see 
Jim  and  the  office  crew.  Jim  was  beaming. 
He  had  just  called  a  constituent  to  tell  him 
that  the  immigration  problem  was  taken 
care  of.  There  would  be  no  problems  about 
citizenship.  A  new  American  would  be 
secure  In  his  liberty.  Jim's  emotion  of  help- 
ing an  American  stay  here  shone  through. 
Sincerely  yours. 

David  Cohen. 

Codirector. 


Michigan  House  of  Representatives. 

Lansing,  MI,  Apnl  6,  1989. 

Dear  Sue  and  Family:  Please  accept  my 
heartfelt  sympathy  on  the  loss  of  your  hus- 
band and  father. 

James  G.  O'Hara  was  a  dedicated  and 
caring  individual  who  brought  much  into 
the  lives  of  people  throughout  this  country. 
He  brought  love  and  caring  to  his  family. 
He  brought  loyalty  and  support  to  his 
friends.  He  brought  a  keen  insight  and  suc- 
cess to  his  Party.  He  brought  true,  thought- 
ful and  dedicated  representation  to  the 
people  he  so  ably  represented  in  the  United 
States  Congress  for  eighteen  years. 

My  association  with  Jim  O'Hara  began  as 
a  constituent  when  I  was  a  high  school 
senior.  Even  then  he  took  the  time  to  listen 
to  my  concerns  and  ideas.  I  quickly  grew 
Into  a  strong  supporter  of  the  man  I  was 
proud  to  call  my  Congressman.  The  hours  I 
spent  as  a  volunteer  and  staff  member  for 
Jim  O'Hara  brought  me  much  more  than  I 
could  ever  have  contributed.  Jim  demon- 
strated over  and  over  his  concern  for  his 
constituency  and  gave  me  the  chance  to 
learn  close  at  hand  the  value  of  a  true 
statesman. 

In  the  last  few  years,  we  didn't  get  to 
speak  or  see  each  other  as  often  as  I  would 
have  liked.  But  in  each  of  our  conversations, 
he  continued  to  be  my  teacher  and,  I'm 
proud  to  say,  my  friend. 

Know  that  there  are  many  of  us  who 
share  your  sense  of  loss.  We'll  miss  Jim 
O'Hara  dearly. 
Sincerely, 

Nick  Ciaramitaro, 
Slate  Representative. 

American  Federation  of  Labor 

AND  Congress  of  Industrial 

Organizations, 
Washington,  DC,  April  10,  1989. 
Hon.  William  D.  Ford. 
House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Bill:  As  you  Itnow,  I  became  a  lob- 
byist for  the  AFL-CIO  at  the  same  time  you 
became  a  member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives—the 89th  Congress. 

In  those  early  and  heady  days  of  the 
Great  Society,  I  sometimes  wondered  why 
the  federation  felt  it  had  to  pay  me  to  voice 
its  views  on  Capital  Hill.  I  assumed  that  or- 
ganized labor  and  Its  friends  In  Congress 
and  the  Administration  could,  and  would, 
win  every  issue  they  took  to  the  floor. 

Jim  O'Hara  taught  me  that  there  is,  and 
was,  a  lot  more  to  passing  bills  In  the  House 
than  simply  counting  to  218.  He  taught  me 
to  both  respect  and  understand  the  legisla- 
tive process— and  for  that,  I  always  will  be 
grateful.  He  was  kind  enough  to  frequently 
invite  me  to  a  sandwich  lunch  In  his  office 
while  he  showed  me  how  to  research  prece- 
dents and  how  to  use  the  rules.  Time  and 
again,  when  House  members  sought  his  par- 
liamentary knowledge,  he  permitted  me  to 
help  in  crafting  amendments  and  suljsti- 
tutes. 

Jim  O'Hara  was  considered  a  strong  and 
consistent  labor  supporter.  He  was— from 
start  to  finish.  He  supported  labor  in  the 
context  of  making  sure  that  government 
served  the  needs  of  people  who  were  unable 
to  secure  these  needs  for  themselves.  He  be- 
Ueved  that  government  is  the  servant  of  the 
people— not  its  enemy. 

As  a  memlier  of  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee,  Jim  worked  closely  with  former 
Rep.  Elmer  Holland  in  drafting,  and  enact- 
ing, what— in  those  days— were  called  man- 
power laws.  He  played  a  major  role  in  pass- 
ing the  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 


ing Act,  the  Emergency  Employment  Act, 
CETA  and  many  others.  His  role  In  winning 
the  McNamara-O'Hara  Service  Contract  Act 
is  a  matter  of  record.  But,  to  my  mind,  his 
Important  contributions  often  are  forgotten 
In  such  areas  as  civil  rights,  education,  and 
poverty. 

Jim  O'Hara  didn't  often  make  headlines 
because  he  did  not  fit  the  media's  Image  of  a 
Member  of  Congress.  He  was  not  flamboy- 
ant and  he  didn't  seek  out  the  TV  cameras. 
He  was  content  to  work  at  his  craft  as  a  pol- 
itician and  he  was  one  of  the  very  best.  He 
knew  the  importance  of  governing,  he  recog- 
nized the  value  of  good  legislation  and  he 
thrived  on  accomplishments. 

In  Congress  and  out,  Jim  O'Hara  brought 
understanding,   respect   and   honor   to   our 
form   of   government  and   the   democratic 
process  he  loved  so  much. 
Sincerely, 

Kennfth  Young, 
Executive  Assistant  to  the  President 

American  Federation  of  Labor 

and  Congress  of  Industrial 

Organizations, 
Washington,  DC,  Apnl  5,  1989. 
Hon.  William  D.  Ford, 
House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Bill:  I  think  I  knew  Jim  O'Hara 
almost  from  the  time  he  first  came  to  Wash- 
ington. And  the  respect,  admiration  and  af- 
fection that  I  developed  for  him  back  In 
those  early  days  not  only  remained  but  in- 
tensified down  through  the  years. 

I  met  him  first  during  my  days  as  a  labor 
writer,  and  I  found  him  a  man  of  high  prin- 
ciple and  devotion  to  those  causes  In  which 
we  both  believed— the  causes  Involving  the 
poor,  the  young,  the  elderly,  the  disadvan- 
taged. 

Later  I  had  the  privilege  of  serving  as  his 
administrative  assistant,  and  I  learned  that 
there  was  no  difference  between  the  man  I 
had  observed  from  the  outside  and  the  one  I 
worked  with  intimately  on  the  Inside. 

Jim  O'Hara  was  a  gifted  legislator,  a 
superb  tactician,  a  skilled  negotiator,  a  par- 
liamentary expert,  a  man  who  deeply  loved 
the  House  of  Representatives  which  he  re- 
garded, quite  properly,  as  the  Institution 
most  representative  of  the  American  people 
and  most  responsive  to  their  needs. 

I  never  knew  a  legislator  who  devoted 
more  time  and  energy  to  his  constituents 
than  did  Jim  O'Hara.  He  took  seriously  his 
responsibilities  under  our  democratic  form 
of  government,  and  it  was  a  rare  weekend. 
Indeed,  that  didn't  find  him  back  in  his  Dis- 
trict in  Michigan,  meeting  with  the  people 
for  whom  he  spoke  on  Capitol  Hill. 

Yet  even  with  the  enormous  demands 
placed  on  his  time  by  the  hours  he  spent  in 
Committee,  on  the  House  floor,  handling 
constituent  problems  in  Washington  and 
performing  his  duties  back  In  the  District. 
Jim  somehow  managed  to  carve  out  quality 
time  to  spend  with  Sue  and  the  children,  be- 
cause they  were  at  the  core  of  his  life. 

The  word  "family"  had  a  special  meaning 
to  Jim.  and  it  showed  forth  most  clearly  In 
the  way  he  treated  those  of  us  In  his 
office— those,  he  insisted,  who  worked 
"with"  him,  not  "for"  him.  His  capacity  for 
familial  love  was  large  enough  to  embrace 
all  of  his  congressional  staff,  making  us 
equal  members  of  the  Clan  O'Hara. 

Jim  O'Hara  was  my  friend,  my  colleague, 
my  teacher,  my  boss— and  In  that  order.  I 
count  It  a  rare  privilege  to  have  Itnown. 
worked  for.  and  loved  the  man— and  1  will 
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miss  his  wann  and  gentle  spirit  all  the  days 
of  my  life. 

Sincerely. 

EuGKin  C.  Zack. 
Aisiatant  Editor.  AFL-CIO  News. 

Chxvy  Chasb.  MD.  April  3,  1989. 
SOSAH  P.  O'Haha, 
Alexandria,  VA. 

Dear  Mks.  O'Hara:  I  came  to  work  in 
Washington.  D.C.  as  an  intern  on  the  House 
Education  and  Labor  minority  staff  in  1973. 
Tour  husband  was  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Postsecondary  Education  at 
the  time.  As  a  novice  on  the  Hill.  I  had  a 
chance  to  watch  Chairman  O'Hara  deal 
with  the  business  of  the  committee.  I  was 
amaaed  at  his  willingness  to  stop  and  ex- 
plain the  importance  and  the  history  of  an 
Issue  to  me,  a  novice  staffer  on  the  Republi- 
can staff . 

What  struck  me  at  the  time  was  his  cour- 
tesy and  sense  of  fair  play  as  the  committee 
dealt  with  partisan  issues  and  debates  that 
touched  deeply  held  values  and  beliefs.  He 
provided  strong  leadership  on  issues  of  edu- 
cation and  civil  rights  at  a  time  when  no  one 
was  sure  what  the  federal  role  should  be  in 
those  fields.  Our  nation  is  a  better  place  be- 
cause of  his  commitment. 

The  passage  of  time  has  not  reduced  my 
respect  for  the  skill  and  sense  of  humanity 
he  brought  to  a  complicated  job.  My  current 
work  as  a  lobbyist  and  consultant  keeps  me 
in  touch  with  the  same  issues  we  dealt  with 
in  1973. 

Each  of  us  hopes  to  leave  a  legacy  that 
lives  on  in  the  lives  and  work  of  others. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  the  importance  of 
his  work  in  Congress.  On  a  smaller  scale,  I 
am  a  better  and  wiser  person  because  of  Jim 
O'Hara. 

Sincerely, 

John  B.  Lee. 

AxsocuTiOR  or  Ameeicaji 

UmvERsmis. 
Wathington,  DC,  April  S,  1989. 
Sirs.  StJSAif  O'Hara. 
AUxarutria,  VA. 

Deab  Mks.  O'Haha:  Not  many  people  have 
the  chance  to  make  as  large  a  contribution 
to  their  country  as  Jim  O'Hara  did,  and 
fewer  still  use  that  chance  as  effectively  as 
he.  Millions  of  young  Americans  are  in  his 
debt,  their  lives  enriched  by  the  opporiuni- 
ties  he  was  instrumental  in  providing  them. 
Those  of  us  who  were  fortunate  to  work 
with  him  wUl  always  have  his  example  of 
the  poBsibllities  that  are  opened  by  a  life  of 
public  service. 

I  know  I  speak  for  the  member  presidents 
of  this  Association  when  I  say  that  we  are 
saddened  by  his  death  as  we  were  enriched 
by  his  life.  It  is  a  fine  thing  to  be  able  to  say 
about  any  man. 
Sincerely. 

Robert  M.  Rosenzweig. 

ImniiATiOHAL  Dmon.  UirnxD 
AuTOMOBiLB,  Aerospace  A  Agri- 
culture Implememt  Workers  op 
America— UAW. 

Waahirioton,  DC.  Ajnil  S.  19*9. 
Ban.  BnxPosD. 
Hoitae  ctf  RepretentativeM,  WoMhington,  DC. 

Dbar  Bnx.  I  underatand  that  you  and 
John  Dincell  are  cooperating  in  a  special 
order  in  the  House  on  April  11  so  that  Mem- 
ben  may  pay  their  respects  to  the  memory 
of  our  friend.  Jim  O'Hara.  I  appreciate  the 
opportunity  to  share  with  you  and  John 
!  of  my  thouchts  about  Jim. 


I  came  to  Washington  as  a  Journalist  in 
1961  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Po- 
litical Science  Association  Congressional 
Fellowship  Program  and  the  first  Member 
of  Congress  I  knew  well  was  Jim  O'Hara. 
Jim  was  in  Just  his  second  term  then,  but  al- 
ready he  had  earned  a  reputation  in  some 
quarters.  Including  among  APSA  Congres- 
sional Fellows.  I  was  told  the  place  to  go— 
the  place  where  a  young  man  should  go  if 
he  wanted  to  leam  about  the  legislative 
process  was  to  the  office  of  James  G. 
O'Hara.  I  did:  I  negotiated  a  spot  in  Jim's 
office  where  I  worked  for  three  montlis  as  a 
"Fellow "  in  1962. 

It  was  a  marvelous  three  months:  not  only 
was  the  O'Hara  office  a  good  place  to  leam 
by  observing  and  participating,  but  Jim  was 
a  great  teacher  who  was  himself  in  the  proc- 
ess of  picking  up  the  "tools  of  the  legisla- 
tor's trade".  He  was  bright,  energetic  and 
enthusiastic,  a  committed  liberal  who  had 
great  sensitivity  to  the  needs  of  workers,  mi- 
norities and  the  public  Interest.  Over  his 
career  in  the  House,  he  became  a  great  leg- 
islator, whose  knowledge  of  the  arcane  rules 
and  procedures  of  the  House  became  almost 
legendary  inside  and  outside  the  House. 

About  a  year  after  my  APSA  stint  in  the 
O'Hara  office.  Jim's  AA.  Don  Baker,  took 
another  position,  and  Jim  asked  me  if  I 
would  accept  the  Job.  I  was  working  In  the 
office  of  the  late  Senator  Lee  Metcalf  of 
Montana  at  the  time,  but  I  decided  to 
return  to  the  O'Hara  office. 

I  spent  four  years  as  Jim's  AA.  It  was  the 
most  stimulating  and  educational  experi- 
ence of  my  life.  At  the  time.  I  thought  I 
would  be  going  back  to  Journalism,  but  that 
four-year  experience  convinced  me  that  the 
legislative  process  was  where  I  wanted  to 
be— either  on  the  inside  or  working  with  it 
from  the  outside.  What  made  me  realize 
that  was  my  experience  with  Jim. 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  convey  in  words 
how  important  that  opportunity— the  op- 
portunity to  work  closely  with  a  great  liber- 
al legislator— was  for  me.  He  taught  me 
what  was  to  become  a  life's  work.  He  was 
generous  to  a  fault,  and  the  most  Important 
commodity  he  had  to  give  to  a  young  and 
eager  AA  was  his  time  and  his  willingness  to 
explain.  He  gave  it  generously  to  me.  and  I 
will  forever  be  grateful. 

But  even  more.  I  am  grateful  to  have 
worked  with  one  of  the  great  ones.  If  ever  a 
legislator  could  be  called  a  "House  man", 
that  was  Jim. 

A  few  weeks  before  he  passed  away.  Ken 
Young  of  the  AFL-CIO  and  I  had  lunch 
with  him.  It  was  terrific.  We  talked  about 
the  "old  days",  about  the  House  and  about 
hJa  current  "project"—  the  election  of  Ron 
Brown,  his  law  firm  colleague,  as  Chairman 
of  the  Democratic  National  Committee. 

It  was  the  old  Jim  O'Hara,  plotting  strate- 
gy, figuring  out  how  to  naU  down  the  votes, 
how  to  outmaneuver  the  other  candidates 
seeking  that  Job.  It  was  the  liberal  Demo- 
crat at  work  doing  what  he  thought  at  that 
point  in  time  was  the  most  important  thing 
he  could  be  doing. 

That  was  the  Jim  O'Hara  I  knew.  I  shall 
miss  him  very  much. 

Thanks  for  giving  me  this  opportunity. 
Sincerely, 

Dick  Wari«h. 
Legitiative  Director. 


The  Association  op 
Urban  Universities. 
Woihington,  DC,  April  4,  1989. 
Hon.  WiixiAif  D.  Ford. 
House  Office  BuUding,  Waahington.  DC. 

Dear  Bill:  Thank  you  for  taking  the  time 
and  investing  the  energy  and  thoughtful- 
ness  needed  to  organize  this  Special  Order 
in  the  memory  of  our  friend.  Jim  O'Hara. 

This  three-member  family  shared,  at  one 
time  or  another,  the  privilege  and  the  Joyful 
experience  of  working  for  Jim  O'Hara.  We 
worked  on  the  Hill  for  most  of  our  years  in 
Washington,  and  we  worked  only  for  people 
we  liked  and  respected.  But  there  was  a  spe- 
cial something  about  Jim  O'Hara  and  about 
working  for  him  which  we  would  like  to 
share  with  you  on  this  occasion. 

To  being  with.  Jim  O'Hara  was  quintes- 
sentially  a  legislator— a  maker  of  laws,  a 
competent,  careful  practitioner  of  the  legis- 
lative process  as  the  best  way  of  discovering 
and  serving  the  public  interest.  When  draft- 
ing a  bill.  O'Hara  was  never  receptive  to 
advice  about  "sending  a  message".  He  be- 
lieved—and on  a  couple  of  occasions  said— 
that  laws  were  Intended  to  prescribe  action, 
and  that  if  you  wanted  to  send  messages, 
you  called  Western  Union.  He  had  endless 
patience  with  the  complex  and  tedious  proc- 
ess of  putting  the  right  words  on  paper 
when  he  sought  to  draft  legislation.  He  had 
no  patience  at  all  with  the  notion  that  the 
law  was  a  press  release  or  a  set  of  symbolic 
exhortations,  to  be  carried  out  to  the  extent 
the  Executive  Branch  happened  to  feel  like 
it.  In  short.  Jim  O'Hara.  having  taken  an 
oath  to  uphold  and  defend  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  also  read  the  Constitu- 
tion focussing  especially  on  Article  I,  where 
he  discovered  the  duties  and  powers  of  the 
Congress  neatly  spelled  out.  He  spent  20 
years  carrying  out  his  share  of  those  duties 
with  honor,  compassion  and.  we  believe, 
with  real  distinction. 

You  know,  better  than  most,  the  long  list 
of  enactments  which  show  the  imprint  of 
Jim  O'Hara— seminal  legislation  relating  to 
farm  labor,  occupational  safety,  civU  rights, 
and  education.  We  are  sure  that  others  who 
write  you  on  this  occasion  will  list  them. 

Closest,  perhaps  to  his  heart  was  his  role 
in  discovering  that  the  Bacon-Davis/Walsh- 
Healy  principle  that  the  United  States 
ought  not  to  contract  for  the  employment 
of  construction  and  production  workers 
under  substandard  conditions  did  not  apply 
to  service  workers— to  the  poorest  paid,  least 
organized,  most  exploited  of  the  Federal 
Government's  second-remove  employees.  He 
(not  staff  or  lobbyists)  wrote  the  bill  which 
brought  those  service  workers  under  that 
same  protection.  On  the  day  before  Jim  was 
put  to  rest,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  issued  a 
Proclamation  renaming  that  legislation  the 
McNamara-O'Hara  Service  Contracts  Act. 

His  legislative  Interests  were  broad  and 
ran  deep,  but  they  had  one  thing  in 
common.  His  concerns  were  for  those  least 
able  to  protect  their  own  interests— for  the 
farm  worker,  for  the  service  worker,  for  the 
high  school  student  unable  to  dream  of 
going  on  to  college  because  of  the  cost,  for 
the  American  deprived  of  a  decent  wage,  the 
right  to  vote,  the  right  to  cotmt  and  to  be 
counted. 

But  as  much  a  hallmark  of  his  career  as 
his  compassion  for  those  most  in  need  was 
his  commitment  to  due  process  in  the 
making  of  the  law.  If  there  was  a  theme  for 
which  his  career  will  longest  be  remem- 
bered, we  think  it  was  his  unquestioning 
support  of  the  principle  that  the  Congress 
was  created  to  enact  the  laws,  that  each 
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Member  of  either  House  was  entitled  to  the 
fullest  possible  share  In  that  process,  that 
the  rules  of  procedure  were  there  to  facili- 
tate the  majority's  ability  to  decide,  and  to 
protect  the  single  Member's  right  to  caU  re- 
ceived wisdom  Into  question.  We  have 
watched  him  preside  over  Subcommittee 
markups  and  afford  to  those  with  whom  he 
contended,  and  those  for  whom  he  contend- 
ed the  same  expert  advice  on  how  each 
could  protect  their  procedural  rights.  We 
saw  him  do  the  same— sometimes  at  great 
personal  and  political  cost,  at  Democratic 
National  Conventions  where  he  served,  for- 
mally and  Informally,  as  a  Parliamentarian. 
He  had  a  deep  understanding  of  the  fact 
that  Justice  resides  in  the  details  of  proce- 
dure—and he  clung  to  that  belief  in  a  time 
when  it  was  unfashionable— as,  in  some 
quarters,  it  is  today. 

Jim  O'Hara  served  his  country  in  battle, 
In  the  practice  of  law,  in  the  joyful  pursuit 
of  the  political  process,  and,  above  all,  in 
the  honorable,  decent,  principled  service  of 
the  people  as  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
their  Representatives.  It  Is  a  cliche  that  a 
public  servant  "left  public  service  as  poor  as 
he  entered  it."  Not  so  with  Jim  O'Hara.  He 
was  enriched  by  and  during  his  service.  He 
left  it  richer  by  several  children,  by  a  hand- 
ful of  Presidential  pens  used  to  sign  bills 
Into  law,  by  a  thousand  former  colleagues, 
staff  members,  lobbyists  and  constituents 
who  sincerely  mourned  his  passing.  And  the 
House,  the  Republic  and  the  people  of  this 
country  were  enriched  by  his  career,  too. 
Best  regards. 
Jim,  Ahtyce,  and  Sarah  Harrison. 


National  Association  or  State 
Universities  ant  Land-Grant 
Colleges. 

Washington,  DC,  April  S.  1989. 
Mrs.  Susan  O'Hara, 
Alexandria,  VA 

Dear  Mrs.  O'Hara:  About  a  dozen  years 
ago.  just  after  the  Chairman  had  retiumed 
from  the  House.  I  found  myself  in  a  small 
caucus  in  a  hearing  room  with  him  and  a 
few  others  exchanging  witticisms  and 
wisdom  unique  to  those  moments  of  a  lobby- 
ist with  a  witness  waiting  to  testify  and  also 
waiting  for  the  committee  to  return  from  a 
vote  on  the  floor.  One  of  my  colleagues  sug- 
gested a  breakfast  meeting  toward  a  useful 
purpose  the  following  week.  I  replied  that  I 
was  not  free  that  particular  morning,  since  I 
had  to  attend  a  service  in  memory  of  my 
father  on  the  anniversary  of  the  day  he  had 
died  some  10  or  more  years  before. 

My  colleague  looked  pu:mled  so  I  ex- 
plained that  in  that  comer  of  the  world  In 
which  I  grew  up  birthdays  were  for  children 
to  celebrate.  After  the  celebration  was  along 
the  lines  I  had  Just  mentioned.  The  reason 
had  been  explained  to  me  when  1  was  per- 
haps eight  years  old. 

My  grandfather  had  said  that  a  man's  life 
is  like  a  ship's  journey.  While  we  are  pleased 
to  see  It  commence  with  flags  and  bunting 
flying  and  bands  playing  and  a  great  deal  of 
hope,  the  fact  is  the  beginning  of  the  jour- 
ney was  full  of  apprehension  and  trepida- 
tion. No  one  knew  If  the  ship  was  worthy  of 
Its  task.  Would  It  withstand  storms  at  sea, 
pirates  that  might  attach  it.  navigational 
errors,  shortage  of  proper  food  and  water, 
even  perhaps  a  mutiny  within. 

But  when  a  ship  was  seen  from  the  look- 
out on  shore  approaching  safe  harbor  that 
was  a  time  of  great  celebration.  Even  if  the 
sails  were  somewhat  tattered,  even  if  strong 
beams  of  lumber  were  split  or  scarred,  even 
If  there  were  bums  from  battles,  even  if  the 


entire  ship  looked  somewhat  the  worse  for 
wear,  its  arrival  into  port  was  a  victory  over 
time  and  experience.  It  had  met  its  chal- 
lenge. It  had  done  its  duty.  It  now  could 
come  home  to  peace.  So,  too,  with  a  com- 
plete man's  life. 

I  remember  Jim  O'Hara  listening  intently 
to  this  tale,  as  he  did  so  remarkably  well 
when  he  counseled  those  who  were  creating 
a  new  education  appropriations  lobby  on 
how  to  use  the  House  of  Representatives' 
special  nature  and  rules  to  achieve  our  goals 
or  when  younger  colleagues  caught  him  as 
he  was  leaving  the  House  floor  and  sought 
advice  on  a  bill,  on  an  amendment,  on 
almost  anything  to  do  with  the  nature  of 
the  legislative  process.  Or  when  witnesses 
appeared  before  him  during  his  chairman- 
ships of  subcommittees.  Jim  O'Hara  with 
his  head  sort  of  cocked,  one  eye  a  little  more 
than  the  other,  and  quizzical  smile  on  his 
face  listened  to  my  disquisition.  He  did  not 
comment.  I  suspected  that  the  legend  reso- 
nated within  his  warm  Irish  soul. 

For  many  of  us  he  had  a  very  special  gift 
of  strength.  Lobbyists  would  cross  any  other 
Member  before  crossing  him.  and  yet,  iron- 
ically, 1  never  heard  a  story  of  anyone  hurt 
by  Jim  O'Hara.  He  enjoyed  irony  and  teach- 
ing and  helping  all  at  the  same  time. 

I  remember  well  going  to  him  very  formal- 
ly while  I  was  still  very  much  a  novice  In  the 
business  and  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  was  up 
for  amendment.  As  a  representative  of  re- 
search universities  I  had  been  sent  to  reason 
over  the  impact  of  proposed  O'Hara  amend- 
ments that  would  require  universities  to  pay 
graduate  students  salaries  comparable  to 
scientists  doing  identical  work  in  the  com- 
munity. 

Mr.  O'Hara  listened,  again  with  a  smile,  as 
I  laid  out  my  torturous  but,  I  hoped,  reason- 
able argument.  Then  he  said.  "Jerry.  I'm 
going  to  do  what  you  ask  me.  but  I  want  you 
to  know  It's  not  because  of  your  argument, 
despite  its  length.  The  fact  is  I  want  to  get 
this  bin  through  and  I  don't  want  you 
people  involved.  You  fellows  in  higher  edu- 
cation rarely  can  get  anything  done,  but  you 
really  have  the  gift  for  screwing  things  up." 
He  leaned  back  and  laughed.  As  I  remem- 
Her.  I  did.  too.  but  probably  for  a  different 
reason.  He  could  help,  chide  and  keep 
things  in  balance— all  at  the  same  time. 

While  not  an  Intimate  of  Mr.  O'Hara  I 
considered  it  a  special  privilege  to  work  with 
him  and,  when  opportunities  presented 
themselves,  to  support  what  he  sought  to 
achieve.  He  remains  for  many  of  us  an  envi- 
able human  being  who  took  joy  In  describ- 
ing his  most  recent  boating  extravaganza  on 
the  continent,  the  limitless  demands  of  a 
recent  client,  or  a  triumph  of  legislative  skUl 
on  the  House  floor. 

He  loved  his  family,  his  friends,  his  life, 
and  enjoyed  them  all.  For  many  of  us  who 
insist  on  believing  that  the  values  of  Jim 
O'Hara  are  worth  pursuing  whatever  the 
scorecard  of  a  particular  day  says,  he  will 
remain  a  leader  of  integrity,  a  rare  and 
joyful  man. 

I  wish  that  you  may  take  much  joy  and 
comfort  from  the  memory  of  Jim  O'Hara. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Jerold  Roschwalb. 
Director,  Government  Relations. 


Georgetown  University, 
Washington,  DC,  April  4,  1989. 
Ms.  Sue  O'Hara. 
Alexandria,  VA. 

Dear  Ms.  O'Hara:  When  we  think  of  all  of 
the  people  on  Capitol  Hill  who  have  helped 
higher    education    over    the    years,    Jim 


O'Hara  comes  to  mind  as  one  of  the  most 
outstanding  Individuals  to  ever  hold  the 
chairman's  seat  of  Postsecondary  Educa- 
tion. He  particularly  appreciated  the  unique 
needs  of  the  universities  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  was  a  constant  advocate  of 
legislation  designed  to  support  the  educa- 
tion system  in  the  most  effective  manner 
possible. 

Mr.  O'Hara  was  a  public  servant  in  the 
truest  and  best  sense  of  the  word.  There  are 
Inummerable  people  In  this  country  who 
have  benefited  from  the  policies  affected  by 
Mr.  O'Hara.  How  many  people  received  food 
or  housing  or  the  learning  necessary  to  pro- 
vide for  a  family? 

As  in  the  parable  of  the  Sheep  and  Goats. 
Jim  may  ask  the  Lord  when  did  he  feed, 
clothe  or  provide  for  the  Lord.  And  He  will 
answer,  when  you  did  It  to  the  least  of  these 
you  did  it  to  me.  Enter  into  the  Kingdom 
prepared  for  you  from  the  beginning  of 
time. 

It  was  an  honor  knowing  Jim  and  we  hope 
his  vision  is  never  forgotten. 
Peace, 

T.  Byron  Collins.  S.J.. 

William  L.  George.  S.J. 

Consortium  on 
Financing  Higher  Education. 
Cambridge,  MA,  March  31,  1989. 
Mrs.  Susan  P.  O'Hara, 
Alexandria,  VA. 

Dear  Mrs.  O'Hara:  Back  in  1975.  when 
our  fledgling  organization  consisted  of  two 
professional  staff  (of  which  I  was  one),  one 
secretary,  a  typewriter,  and  an  empty  filing 
cabinet,  we  came  to  Washington  for  the 
first  time  to  present  to  Congress  a  new  plan 
to  revamp  the  federal  student  aid  programs. 
Among  the  higher  education  groups  we 
were,  as  Tom  Wolanln  described  us  in  his 
book  Congress  and  the  Colleges,  "the  new 
kid  on  the  block,"  and  we  weren't  very  so- 
phisticated about  the  Ins  and  outs  of  Wash- 
ington and  the  political  process.  Your  late 
husband  was.  of  course,  the  venerable  chair- 
man of  the  Postsecondary  Education  Com- 
mittee. Jim  Harrison  was  sUff  director  and 
the  late  Bill  Gaul  was  counsel  to  the  full 
committee. 

Those  years  were  challenging  times  and 
terrific  fun  for  all  of  us.  but  Jim  O'Hara 
stands  out  In  my  memory  as  someone  larger 
than  the  process  Itself.  I  shall  always  recall 
his  sense  of  fairness  and  decency  and  his 
willingness  to  listen  to  our  point  of  view. 

Just  last  week  I  was  attending  a  Congres- 
slonally  sponsored  symposium  on  an  issue 
that  goes  back  to  when  your  late  husband 
was  committee  chairman:  the  possibility  of 
colleges  and  universities  being  given  permis- 
sion (again)  to  lend  directly  to  students 
under  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Pro- 
gram, and  I  was  reminded  of  a  quip  your 
husband  made  at  a  hearing  many  years  ago 
that  still  makes  me  smile. 

He  said  he  knew  of  a  guy  in  Washington 
(or  maybe  It  was  Michigan)  who  owned  a 
pizza  joint,  and  on  the  wall  he  had  hung  a 
sign  that  said:  "If  you  want  us  to  cash  your 
check,  then  go  ask  the  bank  to  deliver  your 
pizza."  Jim  used  this  colorful  Image  to  Illu- 
minate the  point  that  colleges  and  universi- 
ties should  stick  to  teaching  while  banks 
should  do  the  lending.  I  shall  always  re- 
member that  story  and  the  way  In  which  It 
personUles  Jims  abUity  to  cut  through  the 
complexities  of  the  issue  at  hand  and  make 
his  point  with  a  sense  of  humor. 

All  of  us  who  knew  Jim  were  saddened  to 
hear  of  his  untimely  passing  but  for  genera- 
tions of  young  people  his  good  works  will 
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continue  on.  I,  for  one,  will  always  remem- 
ber him  for  his  wisdom,  good  humor,  and 
grace  under  pressure  as  watchdog  for  the 
students  of  this  country. 
Sincerely. 

Thxodork  L.  Bracken, 
Director  of  Federal  Relations. 

Washington.  DC,  March  31,  1989. 
Mrs.  Susan  O'Hara. 
AlexaTidria,  VA. 

Dear  Mrs.  O'Hara:  I  write  to  extend  con- 
dolences to  you  and  your  family  on  Jim's 
passing. 

I  came  to  know  Jim  during  the  years  I 
worked  across  from  him  on  the  other  side  of 
the  table— as  a  minority  staffer  for  the 
Senate  Education  Subcommittee.  The  senior 
Senators  on  that  subcommittee  to  whom  I 
was  responsible  are  now  all  gone— Jack 
Javlts  (my  immediate  boss).  Win  Prouty, 
Peter  Dominick.  However,  I  think  I  can 
speak  for  them— and  myself— in  attesting  to 
the  high  regard  in  which  Jim  was  held  and 
the  appreciation  for  his  integrity,  intelli- 
gence and  steadiness  of  purpose.  Your  loss 
is  shared. 

With  warm  regard. 
Sincerely, 

Roy  H.  Millenson. 

National  Association  of  Student 

Financial  Aid  Administrators, 

Washington,  DC,  April  2,  1989. 
Mrs.  Susan  O'Hara, 
Alexandria,  VA. 

Dear  Mrs.  O'Hara:  William  Ellery  Chan- 
ning  once  wrote  "the  greatest  man  is  he 
who  chooses  the  right  with  invincible  reso- 
lution; who  resists  the  sorest  temptation 
from  within  and  without:  who  bears  the 
heaviest  burdens  cheerfully:  who  is  calmest 
in  storms,  and  most  fearless  under  menace 
and  frowns:  and  whose  reliance  on  truth,  on 
virtue,  and  on  God  is  most  unfaltering." 

Tour  late  husband,  James  G.  O'Hara  was 
truly  such  a  man.  Throughout  his  public 
service  career,  he  devoted  himself  to  work- 
ing for  the  betterment  of  others.  He  unself- 
ishly championed  many  legislative  initia- 
tives which  have  helped  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans to  obtain  a  better  education,  and  to 
become  productive  citizens  in  our  society. 
He  toiled  unrelentingly  to  improve  condi- 
tions and  standards  for  the  working  men 
and  women  in  our  nation,  and  he  helped  to 
foster  better  understanding  and  cooperation 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Interna- 
tional Labor  Organization. 

His  unfaltering  belief  in  fairness  and 
equal  opportunity  helped  advance  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964,  the  Educational  Amend- 
ments of  1976,  and  the  recommendations 
brought  forth  from  the  Federal  Mimimum 
Wage  Study  Commission  in  1981.  But  most 
important  were  his  personal  qualities  of 
concern,  caring,  and  compassion  for  others. 
He  always  took  time  to  listen  and  to  help 
the  underrepresented  to  gain  a  chair  at  the 
table. 

As  a  newcomer  to  Washington  in  1975,  he 
patiently  led  me  through  my  first  reauthor- 
ization and  quietly  taught  me  the  process. 
He  became  a  friend  and  a  confidant,  and  for 
that  I  will  always  be  grateful.  Similarly,  the 
members  of  the  National  Association  of  Stu- 
dent Financial  Aid  Administrators  and  the 
students  they  served  will  forever  be  indebt- 
ed to  him  for  his  untiring  support  for  the 
federal  student  assistance  programs.  Indeed. 
Jim's  leadership,  wisdom,  and  honor  will 
sorely  be  missed  by  aU  of  us,  but  his  great- 
will  live  on  for  generations  to  come  be- 


cause   of    his    many    accomplishments    on 
behalf  of  others. 

Our  sincerest  expession  of  sympathy  to 
you  and  your  family,  and  our  heartfelt 
thanks  for  your  support  of  Jim's  efforts  on 
our  behalf. 

With  Deepest  Sympathy, 

Dallas  Martin, 

President 

Remarks  or  Robert  Taft,  Jr. 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  serving  with  Jim 
O'Hara  on  the  House  Education  and  Labor 
Conunittee  for  two  years  when  I  first  came 
to  the  House.  While  we  often  lined  up  dif- 
ferently on  particular  issues,  he  became  a 
good  friend,  continued  to  be  one  after  I 
moved  to  the  Senate,  and  even  more  so  after 
we  had  each  left  the  Congress  but  contin- 
ued to  work  together  on  legislation.  His 
quick  perception  and  ready  wit  made  it  a 
pleasure  to  work  with  him.  I  particularly  en- 
joyed our  meetings  in  House-Senate  legisla- 
tive conferences  on  manpower  training  leg- 
islation. Jim  always  had  the  well  being  of 
working  Americans  very  much  at  heart.  He 
served  the  Nation  and  his  district  with 
honor  and  distinction. 

Remarks  of  Philip  E.  Ruppe 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  this  oc- 
casion to  express  the  affection  and  esteem 
my  wife  Loret  and  I  held  for  our  friend  and 
colleague  Jim  O'Hara.  We  were  shocked  and 
saddened  by  his  death,  knowing  that  he  will 
be  missed  by  literally  thousands  of  Michi- 
gan citizens  whom  he  served  so  ably. 

I  first  met  Jim  when  I  entered  the  90th 
Congress  and  remember  him  as  an  articu- 
late, dedicated  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor.  No  member  of  Con- 
gress was  more  committed  to  improving  the 
health,  safety  and  financial  well  being  of 
working  Americans.  As  a  Michigan  repre- 
sentative, he  understood  the  importance  of 
our  state's  auto  industry  suid  was  invariably 
a  leader  in  our  delegation  when  it  came  to 
advocating  legislation  and  regulation  that 
was  critical  to  that  industry. 

Jim  was  a  strong,  partisan  Democrat  but 
that  made  political  dialogue  with  him  more 
fun  and  a  real  challenge.  Jim  was  an  articu- 
lar speaker,  who  knew  the  facts  and  for  me 
and  others  on  our  side  of  the  aisle,  it  meant 
we  had  to  bone  up  on  the  issues,  sharpen 
our  debating  skills  and  really  get  to  work.  In 
debate,  Jim  was  always  formidable  but  at 
the  same  time  he  was  gracious,  he  was 
always  ready  with  a  touch  of  humor  to 
lighten  the  debate  and  it  was  a  real  pleasure 
to  exchange  ideas  with  him. 

I  had  occasion  to  visit  with  Jim  on  number 
of  occasions  since  his  retirement  from  Con- 
gress. Jim  mentioned  how  much  he  had  en- 
joyed the  Congress  and  his  associations 
there  but  he  invariably  expressed  pleasure 
with  the  new  friends  and  the  new  relation- 
ships he  had  developed  in  private  practice. 
Above  all  he  was  delighted  to  have  more 
time  to  spend  with  his  wonderful  family 
who  had  been  central  to  his  life  throughout 
his  entire  career. 

Remarks  op  Patst  T.  Mink,  Former 
Member  op  Congress 

I  am  deeply  saddened  to  leam  of  the 
death  of  our  former  colleague  James  G. 
O'Hara  of  Michigan. 

It  was  my  honor  and  pleasure  to  have 
served  with  him  during  my  tenure  in  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives.  For 
12  years  we  were  colleagues  in  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  where 
Jim  amassed  a  record  of  significant  achieve- 


ments. Jim  distinguished  himself  as  Chair 
of  the  Specitd  Subcommittee  on  Education 
and  of  the  Postsecondary  Education  Sub- 
committee. His  leadership  in  areas  of  man- 
power training  and  vocational  education  is 
still  recognized  as  important  contributions 
to  our  Nation's  efforts  to  meet  the  demands 
of  technology. 

He  was  considered  the  Committee's  expert 
on  labor  and  helped  forge  many  of  the  most 
progressive  labor  legislation  with  a  relent- 
less tenacity  and  commitment  to  the  cause 
of  working  people.  If  there  was  a  single 
champion  of  the  philosophy  of  labor  and 
the  spirit  of  collective  bargaining  it  was  Jim 
O'Hara.  He  was  their  protector. 

I  served  with  Jim  on  House  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  as  well.  He  gave 
great  strength  to  efforts  to  save  our  Na- 
tion's precious  resources  and  to  extend  sup- 
port to  the  territories  and  to  Native  Ameri- 
cans. I  shall  always  remember  his  support  of 
the  people  in  the  Pacific  especially  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

In  1973  we  were  both  elected  by  the  whole 
House  to  represent  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  on  the  newly  created 
House  Budget  Committee,  the  first  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  House  to  exert  control 
over  the  committees  authorization  process 
and  to  establish  clear  priorities  in  spending. 

Jim  gained  a  reputation  for  his  special 
skills  in  legislative  procedure  and  because  of 
this  mastery  was  selected  to  serve  as  Chair 
of  the  Rules  Reform  Commission  of  the 
Democratic  Party  after  the  tumultuous  1968 
Democratic  National  Convention.  I  served 
on  that  commission  as  well  and  can  give  tes- 
timony to  his  dedication.  As  Chair  of  this 
commission  Jim  gave  his  greatest  service  to 
the  Democratic  Party.  His  efforts  helped 
immensely  to  heal  and  bind  the  deeply  di- 
vided elements  of  the  Democratic  Party.  His 
insights  and  understanding  of  the  implica- 
tions of  change  and  the  need  for  reform 
were  key  to  the  successful  outcome  of  his 
commission  reconunendations. 

Jim  was  admired  and  respected  by  all  who 
had  the  privilege  of  working  with  him.  He 
was  a  tutor  and  friend  to  new  members  who 
were  quick  to  appreciate  that  Jim  O'Hara 
was  a  special  kind  of  person.  He  loved  the 
House  of  Representatives  as  an  institution 
and  he  worked  to  preserve  its  place  as  an  in- 
strument of  service  to  the  people  of  Amer- 
ica. And  he  transmitted  that  spirit  to  all 
who  served  with  him. 

United     Food     and     Commercial 
Workers  International  Union, 

Washington,  DC,  April  14,  1989. 
Hon.  William  D.  Ford, 
Hon.  John  D.  Dingell. 
House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Bill  and  John:  I  feel  honored  in 
your  allowing  me  to  participate  in  your  spe- 
cial order  commemorating  the  great  works 
of  Jim  O'Hara. 

I  worked  closely  with  Jim  for  many  years 
on  legislation  affecting  workers  and  other 
people  of  moderate  economic  means.  Jim 
not  only  was  a  giant  among  legislators  in 
wanting  to  help  these  men  and  women,  but 
he  was  also  great  in  his  ability  to  accom- 
plish this  great  goal.  Jim's  knowledge  of  the 
House  rules  and  Hotise  procedures  was  leg- 
endary. He  brought  many  campaigns  to  vic- 
tory that  seemed  otherwise  doomed. 

Jim  O'Hara's  service  on  the  House  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee  was  extremely 
important  to  the  working  men  and  women 
of  this  country.  No  piece  of  legislation  af- 
fecting workers  passed  during  his  terms  of 
office  without  his  strong  support.  Millions 
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of  American  workers  and  their  families,  who 
have  never  heard  Jim's  name,  today  benefit 
from  his  hard  work,  dedication  and  wisdom. 
I  am  proud  to  have  been  able  to  work  with 
Jim.  I  glory  in  the  fact  that  he  was  a  friend 
of  mine.  Like  you,  I  miss  him. 
Best  regards. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Arnold  Mayer, 
International  Vice  President, 
Director,  Public  Affairs  Department. 

RocKViiXE,  MD.  Apnl  20,  1989. 
Mrs.  James  O'Hara, 

Cannon  House  Office  Building,    Washing- 
ton, DC. 
Dear  Sue:  It  was  my  great  pleasure  to 
meet  and  work  with  Jim  during  the  88th 
and  89th  Congresses. 

I  naturally  gravitated  toward  this  man 
who  shared  my  views  and  represented  the 
same  type  of  suburban  community  as  I. 

We  worked  together  on  many  projects 
where  I  marvelled  at  his  leadership  ability 
and  detailed  knowledge  of  the  House  Rules. 
I  join  with  all  who  honor  him  for  his 
years  of  public  service  and  share  with  you 
the  loss  of  his  continued  presence  with  us. 
Very  sincerely, 

Carlton  R.  Sickles. 

U.S.  Court  or  Appeals 

FOR  THE  Sixth  Circuit, 
Cincinnati,  OH,  April  13,  1989. 
Hon.  John  D.  Dingell, 
Hon.  William  D.  Ford, 
House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  John  and  Bill:  I  am  happy  to  join  in 
paying  tribute  to  our  mutual  friend,  Jim 
O'Hara.  Peg  and  I  remember  him  as  one  of 
the  most  progressive  and  effective  congress- 
men in  our  lifetime. 
We  extend  our  sympathy  to  Sue. 
Very  sincerely, 

George  Edwards. 

Lansing,  MI, 
April  20,  1989. 
Hon.  John  Dingell, 
House  of  Representatives, 
WashingtoTi,  DC. 

Dear  John:  Please  find  below  my  state- 
ment in  regard  to  Jim  O'Hara.  I  hope  this  is 
sufficient  for  your  needs.  Should  you  need 
anything  further,  please  do  not  hesitate  to 
call  me. 
Thank  you  for  including  me. 
"Jim  O'Hara  was  a  man  for  all  people. 
Compassion,  humility  and  great  humor  were 
his  trademarks.  Michigan  has  lost  a  great 
son— I  have  lost  a  great  friend." 

Patti  Knox. 
Aftc/itsran  Liquor  Control  Commission. 

Statement  by  Former  Representative 
James  R.  Jones  of  Oklahoma 

It  is  truly  a  sad  occasion  to  commemorate 
the  passing  of  Jim  O'Hara  because  Jim  pos- 
sessed so  much  vigor  and  zest  for  life  and 
politics  that  it  is  hard  to  believe  he  is  still 
not  with  us. 

Jim  O'Hara  was  one  of  those  select  few 
who  serve  in  Congress  who  is  respected  for 
his  Intellect  and  integrity  by  Members  on 
both  sides  of  the  political  aisle.  When  Jim 
O'Hara  spoke  on  an  issue,  his  colleagues  lis- 
tened. His  words  often  changed  minds  be- 
cause his  colleagues  knew  that  he  had  done 
his  homework  well. 

There  is  no  one  who  served  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  the  post- World  War  II 
era  who  fought  harder  or  more  effectively 
for  working  people  in  this  country  than  Jim 
O'Hara.  I  remember  well  when  I  was  in  the 


White  House  in  the  Johnson  Administration 
how  tenaciously  Jim  O'Hara  battled  for 
workers  rights  and  how  courageously  he 
fought  for  those  most  vulnerable  in  our  so- 
ciety—the children  and  elderly.  Jim  O'Hara 
was  clearly  one  of  the  most  important 
people  in  the  success  of  the  Great  Society. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  knowing  Jim  both  as 
a  fellow  member  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  in  the  private  practice  of  law.  In 
both  capacities,  he  was  a  very  tough  com- 
petitor on  behalf  of  his  constituents  or  cli- 
ents, but  he  was  also  always  fair  and  honor- 
able. 

All  of  us  who  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
working  with  and  knowing  Jim  O'Hara  are 
the  better  for  it.  He  touched  our  lives  in  a 
very  special  way  and  we  shall  miss  him 
deeply.  Olivia  and  I  extend  our  sympathies 
to  Sue  and  all  of  Jim's  family. 

Tribute  to  James  O'Hara  Prom  Former 
Rep.  Mario  Biaggi 

I  wish  to  join  in  paying  tribute  to  a  dear 
friend,  a  leading  legislator  and  a  great 
American  Jim  O'Hara.  I  had  the  good  for- 
tune of  having  served  with  Jim  on  the  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee  and  more  spe- 
cifically on  the  Post  Secondary  Education 
Subcommittee.  Jim  O'Hara  through  his  sub- 
committee chairmanship  produced  some  of 
the  most  Important  legislation  ever  on 
behalf  of  higher  education.  The  hallmark  of 
the  legislation  that  Jim  O'Hara  was  respon- 
sible for  was  Its  strong  commitment  to  ex- 
panding the  opportunity  for  a  higher  educa- 
tion to  those  previously  denied.  Jim  O'Hara 
did  not  want  higher  education  to  be  a 
luxury  reserved  for  the  rich  and  his  leader- 
ship helped  to  open  the  doors  to  millions  of 
students  to  lead  a  better  life. 

This  distinguished  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan was  a  genuine  pleasure  to  have  known 
and  worked  with.  He  was  often  a  quiet  man, 
but  he  did  many  powerfully  good  things  for 
people.  He  often  operated  effectively  behind 
the  scenes— but  there  was  little  doubt  that 
he  was  a  major  player  in  the  final  analysis 
in  those  areas  of  legislation  where  he  spe- 
cialized. 

In  the  years  after  Jim  O'Hara  left  the 
House  he  remained  a  familiar  face  in  Wash- 
ington. Many  of  us  had  the  opportunity  to 
see  Jim  and  some  like  myself  still  sought  his 
counsel  on  subsequent  higher  education 
amendments.  Jim  was  always  accessible 
both  as  a  subcommittee  chairman  and  later 
as  an  attorney.  Yet  what  I  will  best  remem- 
ber about  Jim  was  the  leadership  he  provid- 
ed to  education  and  the  guidance  and 
wisdom  he  shared  with  those  of  us  who 
served  on  his  subcommittee.  Jim  O'Hara 
was  a  man  of  class,  dignity  and  unusual  ef- 
fectiveness. He  will  be  missed.  I  commend 
my  good  friend  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan Bill  Ford  for  allowing  us  the  opportuni- 
ty to  pay  tribute  to  Jim  O'Hara. 

State  of  Michigan. 
Department  op  Education, 

Lansing.  MI,  May  3,  1989. 
Hon.  William  D.  Ford, 

Member  of  Congress,  Cannon  House  Office 
Building,  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Congressman  Ford:  The  State  of 
Michigan  and  the  education  community  In 
particular  mourn  the  passing  of  former 
Congressman  James  G.  O'Hara.  His  caring 
and  committed  dedication  to  the  students  of 
Michigan— from  HeadStart  programs 
through  postgraduate  studies— was  un- 
matched. 

I  was  honored  to  know  Jim  O'Hara  as  a 
neighbor  In  our  hometown  of  Utlca.  a  tire- 


less campaigner  for  just  causes,  a  loyal 
friend,  and  a  committed  leader.  Twelfth 
Congressional  District  constituents  felt 
comfort  and  pride  in  knowing  that  their 
Congressman  knew  the  House  rules  perhaps 
better  than  any  other  sitting  Member  of  his 
tinie,  and  used  them  to  benefit  people  and 
issires  (  often  neglected  by  deliberative 
t>oditej 

His>4upport  of  federal  aid  to  education 
was  unflinching,  even  though  his  suburban 
district  during  the  early  years  of  Title  I  and 
other  federal  K-12  initiatives  was  not  a  sig- 
nificant beneficiary.  And  his  support  for 
education  also  translated  down  to  the  local 
level  where  he  never  failed  to  support  a  mil- 
lage  campaign.  The  school  lunch  and  stu- 
dent financial  aid  programs  also  benefited 
greatly  by  his  diligence.  He  patiently  Uught 
many  of  his  local  community  and  school  of- 
ficials the  "Ins  and  outs  "  of  national  politics 
and  federal  social  programs,  leaving  as  a 
legacy  a  cadre  of  outstanding  leaders  unpar- 
alleled throughout  Michigan. 

The  Jim  O'Haras  cross  our  paths  all  too 
infrequently.  I  recall  our  times  together  and 
joint  efforts  with  great  fondness  and  re- 
spect. The  Nation  and  Michigan  have  lost 
an  invaluble  resource. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  share  my 
thoughts     with     you     and     Congressman 
O'Hara's  family  and  former  colleagues. 
Sincerely, 

Donald  L.  Bemis. 

Remarks  of  Former  Congressman  Phil  M. 
Landrum  of  Georgia 

Jim  O'Hara  was  the  epitome  of  calm  com- 
petence always  prepared  to  present  his  view 
of  Issues  without  rancor,  with  dignity  and 
thoroughness  that  demanded  respect.  I  was 
more  often,  than  not,  on  opposite  sides  to 
him  on  legislative  views  about  Education 
and  Labor,  but  nevertheless  developed  a 
warm  personal  friendship  and  respect  for 
him  and  his  professional  achievements. 

Jim  was  just  a  good  man  who  served  his 
constituents  with  distinction  and  all  who 
knew  him  admired  him. 

Statement  of  the  Honorable  Leon  P. 
Panetta 

I  am  pleased  to  join  with  my  colleagues  to 
pay  tribute  to  Jim  O'Hara  the  distinguished 
gentleman  who  represented  Macomb 
County,  MI  from  1959  until  1977.  WhUe  my 
tenure  in  Congress  did  not  overlap  with 
Jim's,  many  of  his  accomplishments  remain 
a  part  of  the  House  today.  His  keen  knowl- 
edge of  the  nuts  and  bolts  of  legislating  led 
to  great  strides  in  the  legislative  process.  In 
addition,  his  attention  to  the  needs  and  con- 
cerns of  labor  resulted  In  passage  of  a 
number  of  Important  laws  Including,  the 
Manpower  Development  Training  Act,  the 
McNamara-O'Hara  Service  Contract  Act. 
the  Higher  Education  Act,  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  and  the  Occu- 
pational Safety  and  Health  Act. 

One  of  Jim's  proudest  moments  most 
surely  was  his  appointment  to  the  post  of 
Parliamentarian  for  the  1972  Democratic 
National  Convention  and  his  continued  in- 
volvement in  following  conventions.  This 
honor  was  a  tribute  to  his  unsurpassed  un- 
derstanding of  parliamentary  proceedings 
and  his  dedication  to  the  ideals  of  the 
Democratic  Party. 

After  leaving  Congress,  Jim  made  his 
home  In  Washington  and  continued  his  In- 
volvement In  the  fast-paced  world  of  politics 
and  government.  A  champion  of  education 
and  emplojrment  opportunities,  Jim  never 
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lost  his  zeal  for  promoting  programs  to  help 
people  help  themselves.  This  is  legacy  that 
he  leaves  us  in  Congress. 

I  am  especially  affected  by  Jim's  involve- 
ment in  the  creation  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee. At  its  inception  the  Budget  Committee 
was  a  source  of  some  controversy.  Jim 
fought  to  allow  this  body  to  remain  as  inde- 
I>endent  as  possible.  It  is  partly  through  his 
contributions  that  we  have  a  system  today 
that  I  believe  serves  the  purpose  that  was 
Intended  by  Jim  O'Hara  and  his  colleagues 
and  in  turn  serves  the  Institution. 

While  we  are  certainly  saddened  by  Jim's 
death,  we  can  find  solace  in  the  lasting  con- 
tributions that  he  made  to  the  institution  of 
Congress  and  to  the  Democratic  Party.  His 
dedication  to  helping  the  poor  and  less  for- 
tunate should  stand  as  a  reminder  to  all  of 
us  of  our  responsibilities  as  lawmakers.  I 
wish  to  express  my  deepest  sympathies  to 
Jim's  widow  and  his  children  and  grandchil- 
dren. You  can  all  be  proud  of  the  accom- 
plishments and  contributions  of  Jim 
O'Hara. 

RncARKS  BY  Congressman  Dennis  M. 
Hehtel 

Mr.  Speaker.  Congress  has  set  aside  today 
to  memorialize  a  colleague  and  friend  whose 
impact  as  a  Member  of  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  has  affected  our  entire 
Nation.  As  a  pioneer  in  the  field  of  civil 
rights,  an  advocate  of  the  rights  of  working 
men  and  women  and  a  fighter  for  the 
health  and  safety  of  our  workforce.  Jim  has 
made  a  significant  contribution  to  the  qual- 
ity of  life  of  all  Americans. 

Jim  O'Hara  was  elected  to  Congress  in 
1958  at  the  age  of  32  by  a  margin  of  five 
votes.  After  three  recounts  in  a  3  month 
period  it  was  conceded  that  he  won  the  elec- 
tion to  represent  Michigan's  12th  Congres- 
sional District.  He  was  the  first  Democrat  to 
win  that  seat  since  1895.  He  served  with 
honor  and  distinction  for  18  years. 

His  keen  knowledge  of  the  law  won  him 
the  title  of  Mr.  Parliamentarian  and  for 
many  years  served  in  that  capacity  at  the 
Democratic  National  Conventions,  Demo- 
cratic caucuses  and  wherever  there  was  a 
need  for  interpreting  Robert's  rules  of 
Order. 

Jim  served  his  constituents  with  dedica- 
tion and  concern  and  was  particularly  devot- 
ed to  the  youth  of  our  Nation.  He  fought 
vigorously  to  include  them  under  the  mini- 
mum wage  law.  His  efforts  to  promote 
higher  education  opportunities  for  young 
people  was  abiding  and  intense.  He  always 
found  time  to  coach  and  counsel  hundreds 
of  young  people  to  whom  he  became  an  im- 
portant father  image. 

In  honoring  Jim  O'Hara  today,  we  pay  our 
respects  to  a  man  of  great  integrity,  compas- 
sion, and  distinction.  Those  of  us  who  knew 
him  well,  enjoyed  his  wit  and  humor.  We 
feel  that  we  benefitted  from  his  wisdom, 
knowledge  and  friendship  and  we  feel  fortu- 
nate to  have  known  him.  Jim  is  a  man  of 
good  will  who  worked  hard  to  improve  the 
quality  of  life  for  the  less  fortunate. 

Today,  as  I  Join  his  many  friends  and  col- 
leagues in  honoring  his  memory.  I  know  we 
are  better  men  and  women  because  of  the 
example  he  set  for  us. 

OaossM OMT  College, 
El  Cajon.  CA.  April  28.  1989. 
Congreasman  Wiluam  Pors, 
HouMe  of  Repreaentativea,  WoMhington,  DC. 

Why  does  James  G.  O'Hara's  passing 
touch  ua  so,  and  why  do  we  grieve  so 
deeply?  Because  be  was  more  than  a  legisla- 


tor who  cared  about  equality  and  equal  op- 
portunity for  all  and  the  problems  of  work- 
ing people.  The  embodiment  of  wisdom  and 
excellence,  he  was  a  model  of  what  a  life 
well  lived  can  be,  and  we  grieve  his  untimely 
passing. 

As  a  legislator  and  as  a  lawyer,  he  was  in- 
finitely kind  and  encouraging  of  our  best  ef- 
forts. His  great  charm  and  humor  created 
bridges  of  understanding  among  diverse 
groups. 

This  country  is  a  fairer  and  kinder  place, 
and  an  infinite  number  of  Americans  have 
better  lives  because  James  G.  O'Hara  lived 
and  worked  here.  He  lives  on  in  the  thou- 
sands of  lives  he  touched  like  a  pebble  fall- 
ing into  still  waters. 

MiLOREO  S.  McAULET, 

Past  President,  National  Association 
of  Student  Financial  Aid  Administrators. 

The  California  State  University. 

April  27.  1989. 
Mrs.  Susan  P.  O'Hara, 
Arlington,  VA. 

Dear  Mrs.  O'Hara:  The  California  State 
University  was  fortunate  in  being  able  to 
retain  the  services  of  Mr.  James  G.  O'Hara, 
Esq.,  of  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow  in  1984  and 
1985  to  serve  as  an  advocate  on  our  behalf 
in  Washington,  D.C.  Frankly,  we  could  not 
have  had  any  better  representation.  Mr. 
O'Hara  possessed  a  deep  personal  commit- 
ment to  the  ideals  of  American  higher  edu- 
cation. He  strove  to  insure  that  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson's belief  in  education  was  a  viable 
option  for  all  residents  of  this  Nation  with- 
out respect  to  economic  or  social  standing. 
The  Foimding  Fathers  would  be  proud  to 
witness  the  enthusiasm  and  zeal  brought  to 
bear  by  this  gentle  man  from  Michigsui. 

As  a  special  consultant  for  the  California 
State  University,  Mr.  James  O'Hara  negoti- 
ated a  superb  breakthrough  in  the  Pell 
Grant  formulae.  Without  his  intervention 
and  without  his  close  rapport  with  members 
of  Congress,  such  as  Bill  Ford,  Bill  Natcher 
and  Paul  Simon,  I  know  that  Reauthoriza- 
tion of  the  Higher  Education  Act  would 
have  been  a  treacherous  challenge.  Thou- 
sands of  young  people  are  benefiting  and 
more  will  benefit  from  the  sleillful  work 
that  Jim  did  on  our  behalf.  His  luiowledge 
of  the  complex  sea  of  issues,  his  insight  into 
Congressional  processes  and  his  understand- 
ing of  the  concerns  of  higher  education,  es- 
pecially public  higher  education,  were  only 
exceeded  by  his  passion  for  fairness.  Al- 
though Mr.  O'Hara  was  retained  by  The 
California  State  University,  his  real  client 
was  the  student  whose  economic,  social,  and 
educational  background  was  disadvantaged. 
As  a  former  member  of  Congress,  he  contin- 
ued to  be  an  advocate  for  the  advancement 
of  the  United  States  through  an  educated 
populace. 

The  result  of  his  work  in  functioning  as  a 
consultant  for  The  California  State  Univer- 
sity was  a  boost  for  all  of  higher  education. 
Indeed.  Sheldon  Steinbach  of  the  American 
Council  for  Education,  Allan  Ostar  of  the 
American  Association  of  State  Colleges  and 
Universities  and  Joe  Murphy  of  the  City 
University  of  New  York  told  me  on  several 
occasions  that  the  best  thing  that  ever  hap- 
pened for  higher  education  in  years  was  our 
retaining  Jim  O'Hara.  Having  such  acclama- 
tion from  several  quarters  of  the  higher 
education  community  is  a  much-deserved 
compliment. 

It  was  an  honor  to  be  associated  with  a 
man  driven  by  high  ideals  for  our  pluralistic 
democracy.  An  excerpt  from  the  writings  of 
Thomas  Jefferson  captures  the  essence  of 


the  belief  held  and  practiced  by  James  G. 
O'Hara: 

"Enlighten  the  people  generally  and  tyr- 
anny and  oppressions  of  both  mind  and 
body  will  vanish  like  evil  spirits  at  the  dawn 
of  day." 

In  contemporary  times.  President  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson  continued  to  stress  the  impor- 
tance of  education  in  American  life: 

"At  the  desk  where  I  sit,  I  have  learned 
one  great  truth.  The  answer  to  all  our  na- 
tional problems— the  answer  for  all  the 
problems  of  the  world— comes  down  to  a 
single  word.  That  word  is  "education"." 

The  actions  of  Jim  O'Hara  moves  us  many 
steps  closer  toward  the  sentiments  ex- 
pressed by  our  national  leadership  since  the 
founding  of  this  Nation.  For  this,  the  higher 
education  community  is  most  grateful.  I  am 
convinced  that  the  visions  held  by  President 
John  F.  Kennedy  and  President  Lyndon 
Johnson  were  one  and  the  same  as  the 
vision  of  Congressman  James  G.  O'Hara. 
His  role  in  achieving  legislation  which  was 
supportive  of  their  policy  goals  cannot  be 
overlooked. 

Even  though  the  formal  consultancy 
ended  in  1985,  the  friendship  with  Jim 
O'Hara  continued.  Mr.  James  G.  O'Hara 
glows  in  my  memory  as  a  fine  gentleman 
who  strove  for  fairness  and  full  educational 
opportunity.  I  admired  him  enormously  and 
shall  miss  his  optimism. 
Respectfully, 

W.  Ann  Reynolds, 

Chancellor. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Roberts]. 

D  1620 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  privilege  and  an 
honor  to  join  my  colleagues  in  this 
special  order  in  behalf  of  our  mutual 
friend  and  colleague.  Jim  O'Hara.  I 
thank  my  colleagues  from  Michigan 
for  reserving  this  most  appropriate 
time  and  for  providing  this  House  with 
his  biography  if  you  will. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  only  wish  all  of  the 
Members  of  this  House  could  have 
joined  those  of  us  who  attended  the 
services  for  Jim,  held  at  the  St.  Louis 
Catholic  Church  in  Alexandria,  only 
blocks  away  from  the  O'Hara  home. 
As  the  Reverend  John  Elliott  pointed 
out,  family,  friends,  colleagues,  all 
present,  celebrated  Jim's  life,  his  con- 
tributions and  achievements  on  St. 
Patrick's  Day.  St.  Patrick's  Day  no  less 
for  an  Irishman  named  O'Hara.  And, 
it  was  a  beautiful  day  and  service  tem- 
pered by  our  sense  of  personal  loss  and 
sharing  that  loss  with  Susan  and  the 
O'Hara  family. 

Jim's  longtime  friend  and  colleague 
Frank  Thompson  and  his  law  firm 
partner  Thomas  Boggs  gave  special 
and  comforting  eulogies.  Both  men  re- 
flected on  Jim's  many  accomplish- 
ments and  honors  but  it  was  Jim  the 
man  that  they  highlighted  and  he  was 
in  our  hearts— his  smile,  that  twinkle 
and  spark  in  his  eyes,  sense  of  humor, 
love  of  family,  life  at  its  fullest,  and 
yes  a  bit  of  politics  thrown  in.  As  a 
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matter  of  fact,  partisan  politics  for 
Jim  was  a  fierce  partisan  in  the  finest 
sense  of  the  word,  always  for  the  un- 
derdog. 

I  did  not  serve  with  Jim  in  this 
House.  And,  I  must  admit  after  listen- 
ing to  the  many  legislative  initiatives 
this  man  championed  so  effectively, 
doubtlessly  I  may  have  voted  to  re- 
commit many  of  the  banners  he  waved 
so  proudly  but  that  is  not  the  point. 
You  see,  Jim  O'Hara  and  I  were  neigh- 
bors for  over  15  years.  And,  it  is  the 
special  beauty  of  this  body,  this 
House,  this  public  service  that  we  were 
good  friends  despite  the  so-called  aisle 
that  separated  us  by  party. 

Jim  was  on  the  sidelines  sending  in 
plays  as  a  most  effective  lobbyist  by 
the  time  I  ran  for  Congress  in  1980. 
But,  one  of  the  first  contributions  to 
this  so-called  conservative  Republican 
from  Kansas  came  from  Jim.  Come  to 
think  of  it,  this  news  might  still  be 
classified  as  top  secret  by  the  O'Hara 
family,  but  Jim  told  me,  "Pat,  you 
know  the  Republican  Party  sure  needs 
a  few  good  men  In  its  ranks  and  you 
are  one  of  the  few  that  I  know."  Ah, 
that  sense  of  humor. 

And,  I  remember  the  time  we  were 
crossing  the  Wilson  Bridge  on  the  way 
to  work— separate  cars.  I  looked  over 
to  discover  Jim  shaking  his  finger  at 
me,  and  shouting  something,  red 
faced,  upset.  I  foimd  out  soon  enough. 
I  had  just  bought  a  new  foreign  auto- 
mobile and  that  sure  didn't  set  well 
with  the  man  from  Michigan  who  has 
had  at  least  50  Chrysler  products 
parked  in  front  of  his  home  during  the 
past  decade— all  with  "Michigan  Blue" 
bumper  stickers. 

My  colleague,  Mr.  Frost,  tells  us 
that  good  fences  make  good  neighbors. 
No.  Not  so.  Not  so  with  all  of  the 
friends  who  are  privileged  to  call  the 
O'Hara  neighbors.  Mary  and  Bridgette 
who  were  babysitters  with  the  wild 
and  woolly  Roberts  bimch.  New  found 
respect  to  young  Neal  O'Hara,  at  least 
I  think  it  was  Neal,  who  gave  this 
aging  basketball  player  a  bloody  nose 
on  the  local  playground.  Special  love 
and  thanks  to  Susan,  what  a  dear 
woman,  whose  home  and  yard  are  the 
pride  and  talk  of  Hollin  Hills.  Susan 
even  taught  Mrs.  Roberts  patience 
when  it  comes  to  trees,  flowers,  and 
shrubs,  and  working  with  God's  cre- 
ation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  indeed  lost  a 
friend,  a  colleague,  and  in  the  case  of 
the  Roberts  family,  a  good  neighbor 
but  as  we  heard  in  Jim's  service.  "We 
shall  be  with  the  Lord  unceasingly" 
and  Jim  is  there.  We  also  heard,  "The 
Lord  is  my  shepherd,  there  is  nothing 
I  shall  want,"  and  in  my  humble  opin- 
ion, Jim  O'Hara  did  not  want  for  any- 
thing. 

As  a  final  commendation  following 
Jim's  service,  a  dixieland  band  played 
"Nearer  by  God  to  Thee"  and  "When 
the  Saints  Go  Marching  In"  bringing 


both  smiles  and  tears  and  joy  and 
sorrow.  It  was  Jim's  request,  fitting  his 
unique  character  and  love  of  life.  And, 
later  at  the  O'Hara  home  well  into  the 
warm  and  special  St.  Patrick's  Day 
afternoon,  with  friends,  family,  and 
the  band  played  on— as  will  Jim's 
memory  in  ovu-  hearts  and  minds. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Louisiana  [Mrs.  Boggs]. 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  grateful  to 
the  gentlemen  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Dingell]  and  [Mr.  Ford]  for  the  op- 
portunity to  pay  tribute  to  the  life  and 
accomplishments  of  Jim  O'Hara,  a 
true  son  of  this  House,  as  you  have 
heard,  who  revered  its  history,  mas- 
tered its  rules,  and  enjoyed  its  spirit 
and  the  actuality  of  its  camaraderie 
and  friendship. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  privileged  to 
know  Jim  as  my  husband  Hale's  col- 
league, as  my  own  colleague  and  as  my 
son's  law  partner. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  read  Tom's 
eulogy  that  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Roberts]  just  referred  to. 
delivered  at  Jim's  funeral  service,  I 
was  struck  by  the  fact  that  my  son  was 
influenced  by  many  of  the  qualities  in 
Jim's  beautiful  character  that  Jim  had 
found  inspiring  in  Hale's  character. 

To  illustrate,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  read  ex- 
cerpts now  from  Jim's  remarks  at  the 
special  ceremony  in  Hale's  memory, 
and  excerpts  from  Tom's  eulogy   of 
Jim  at  this  funeral. 
Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  O'Hara  said: 
Life  seems  filled  these  days  with  senseless 
tragedy,  and  I  count  the  untimely  death  of 
Hale  Boggs  as  one  such  tragedy.  To  pass 
from  this  life  after  we  have  completed  our 
earthly  mission  is  one  thing.  To  have  lived 
life  to  its  full,  and  to  have  served  to  the 
extent  of  our  capacities  over  a  long  period 
of  years  robs  death  of  some  of  its  bitterness. 
But  to  be  struck  down  in  the  prime,  as  Hale 
Boggs  was— while  there  were  still  challenges 
to  be  met  and  mastered,  and  while  there 
were  new  directions  Into  which  he  could 
have  led  our  party  and  our  Government— 
this,  Mr.  Speaker,  makes  the  loss  so  tragic. 
Hale  Boggs  was  a  great  Democrat,  a  man 
who  served  his  party  with  distinction.  He 
was  an  outstanding  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  he  served  this  body 
with  equal  distinction  as  a  Member  and  as 
the    majority    leader.    Forceful,    articulate, 
courageous.    Hale    Boggs    brought    to    the 
House  a  dedication  to  the  process  of  govern- 
ment that  these  challenging  times  demand. 
Most  of  all.  Mr.  Speaker,  Hale  Boggs  was 
my   friend.   There   is  special   comradeship 
which  we  share  in  this  body— a  comradeship 
bom  of  the  knowledge  that  we  serve  the  Re- 
public in  the  same  way  that  our  forebearers 
have  served  in  this  body  for  nearly  two  cen- 
turies. All  of  us  value  that  shared  experi- 
ence. But  with  Hale  Boggs,  my  relationship 
was  closer  than  that.  It  was  a  friendship 
which  I  valued:  and  it  is  as  a  friend,  as  well 
as  a  distinguished  leader,  that  Hale  Boggs 
will  be  missed  by  this  Member. 

And  then.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  quote  from  Tom's  eulogy  of  Jim: 


I  first  met  Jim  in  the  mid-1960's— a  time 
when  this  country  was  divided  by  prejudice 
and  hatred— a  time  when  Congress  was 
center  stage— the  trilogy  of  public  accommo- 
dations, voting  rights,  and  open  housing 
were  the  scripts.  My  heroes  were  legislators 
who,  in  spite  of  great  political  risk  and  per- 
sonal ridicule,  led  this  country  toward  racial 
peace.  Jim  O'Hara  quietly,  effectively,  and 
unassumedly  was  one  of  those  leaders. 

In  the  early  I970's.  shortly  after  the 
Nixon  election,  I  served  on  a  four-member 
drafting  subcommittee  of  the  Democratic 
Charter  Commission  with  Jim  and  learned 
one  of  the  most  valuable  lessons  of  my  life. 
Jim  taught  me  that  although  policy  and 
procedure  are  different,  if  you  master  the 
rules,  you  master  the  game.  No  one  knew 
the  rules  better  than  Jim,  and  no  one  but 
Jim  could  teach  the  importance  of  the  rules. 

When  Jim  joined  the  firm  in  1977,  many 
of  my  partners  were  skeptical  that  politician 
could  become  lawyer.  Could  a  committee 
chairman  with  a  large  steff  become  a  daUy 
practitioner?  Could  the  sought  after  become 
the  seeker?  The  doubt  did  not  last  long. 
Soon  the  firm  became  billed  as  "the  influen- 
tial lawyer/lobby  firm"  of  Patton,  Boggs  & 
Blow.  The  press  gave  me  undue  credit.  The 
pros  hired  us  because  of  Jim's  expertise. 
The  effective  legislator  became  the  effective 
legislative  strategist.  No  one  in  Washington 
could  give  better  advice  on  whether  a  goal 
could  be  accomplished  and,  if  so,  how. 

D  1630 

Jim  was  a  man  of  many  talents:  in- 
telligence, persistence,  persuasiveness, 
a  strong  sports  enthusiast  and  a  sports 
participant,  golf  and  sailing,  a  man  of 
wit.  Jim  O'Hara  was  a  leader  and  a 
teacher.  Jim  loved  his  country,  his 
Democratic  Party,  his  partners,  associ- 
ates and  staff,  his  labor  buddies,  his 
former  colleagues,  and  they  loved  him. 

I  can  assure  his  wife,  Susan,  that 
this  Member  was  one  of  these,  but 
Tom  finished  by  saying  most  of  all, 
Jim  loved  his  family.  There  was  not  a 
day  that  went  by  when  one  of  the 
family  had  not  dropped  by  the  office, 
or  when  Jim  was  not  talking  about 
them,  and  Susan  and  all  of  the  chil- 
dren, I  do  indeed  join  in  those  re- 
marks. He  did  love  his  family  so  much, 
and  I  know  that  that  love  surrounds 
all  family  members  now  and  will  be 
with  each  member  all  the  days  of  their 
life. 

Tom  concluded  by  saying.  "We  are 
all  going  to  miss  him.  Jim  O'Hara  was 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
simie  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Dingell]. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  time  to  me 
and  commend  my  dear  friend  and  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Ford]  for  his  well-stated  remarks 
and  for  his  hard  work  in  making  possi- 
ble this  special  order  for  our  dear  and 
beloved  deceased  former  colleague. 
Jim  O'Hara. 

It  is  important  for  all  Members  who 
served  with  Jim  to  recognize  not  only 
his  great  efforts  here  In  Congress  but 
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also  his  distinguished  service  and  his 
accomplishments  on  behalf  of  so  many 
things  that  are  important. 

It  is  with  great  sorrow  that  I  extend 
the  condolences  of  my  wife,  Deborah, 
and  I  to  his  dear  wife,  Susan,  and  his 
family  who  are  here  today. 

There  are  many  things  that  could  be 
said  and  will  be  said  about  Jim 
O'Hara.  He  was  visionary.  He  knew 
what  the  country  needed  and  did  what 
he  could  to  bring  it  about.  He  sought 
to  help  people  and  bring  about  good, 
and  he  did  so  with  great  vigor  and  ef- 
fectiveness. 

One  of  the  things  that  I  recall  most 
particularly  about  Jim  O'Hara  was  the 
unique  character  that  he  had,  the  ex- 
traordinary courage  that  he  showed 
and  his  love  and  his  affection  for  his 
friends. 

One  of  the  issues  that  divides  this 
bed  from  time  to  time  is  the  subject  of 
redistricting.  On  one  occasion,  as  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Ford]  will  recall,  the  threat 
was  made  that  a  certain  individual  was 
going  to  divide  Mr.  O'Hara's  district 
into  two  parts,  one  of  which  would  be 
a  part  for  that  individual,  who  served 
at  that  time  in  the  legislature  in  the 
State  of  Michigan,  where  he  had  con- 
siderable influence.  Mr.  O'Hara  ad- 
vised him  that  he  could  go  right  ahead 
and  do  that  because  the  effort  was  to 
divide  the  district,  served  so  well  by 
Jim  O'Hara,  into  two.  This  would 
create  a  district  for  this  particular  in- 
dividual and  gerrymandering  out  an- 
other for  the  dear  and  beloved  former 
colleague  of  ours,  Mr.  Lucien  Nedzi. 
Again,  Jim  O'Hara  told  the  individual 
in  question.  "Go  ahead,  you  divide  the 
district  into  two  any  way  you  choose, 
you  file  in  one,  and  you  will  be  run- 
ning against  me,  not  against  Lucien 
Nedzi."  As  the  story  goes,  Jim  O'Hara, 
Bill  Ford  and  I,  and  all  the  others 
who  served  thereafter,  for  many  years, 
worked  together  in  great  friendship 
and  harmony. 

I  served  with  Jim  for  his  entire  18  years  in 
the  House,  where  he  served  Michigamans 
from  Macomb  arid  ttie  surrounding  counties  In 
Michigan's  12th  District.  Jim  was  not  only  a 
superb  legislator  arxl  colleague,  but  also  a 
good  frierxj.  Needless  to  say,  like  all  his  legion 
of  frierxis,  I  was  deeply  saddened  to  hear  of 
his  death.  Michigan  and  this  Nation  has  lost  a 
great  public  servant  and  a  decent  and  caring 
Individual. 

Two  things  come  to  mind  when  I  think 
about  my  time  in  Congress  with  Jim  O'Hara: 
his  kjve  and  care  for  all  peopie  and  his  tena- 
cious skill  as  a  legislator. 

Jim  virtually  dedicated  his  life  to  the  fair  and 
equitable  treatment  of  his  fellow  man.  This  Is 
particularfy  evident  in  the  legislation  he  sup- 
ported throughout  his  career  In  Congress.  Jim 
was  one  of  the  great  advocates  of  President 
Johrwon's  Great  Society  Programs  including 
the  monumental  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  In 
fact,  he  worked  with  the  Justice  Department 
and  actually  drafted  portions  of  ttie  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964.  He  also  created  the  Man- 


power Retraining  Act  of  1962,  which  helped 
displaced  workers  stave  off  unemployment 
and  receive  the  necessary  training  to  start 
again.  As  my  colleague,  Mr.  Ford,  mentioned 
In  his  comments.  Jim  enabled  workers  to  re- 
ceive fair  wages  through  the  O'Hara-McNa- 
mara  act,  which  prohibited  government  con- 
tractors from  paying  less  than  the  prevailing 
wages  in  contracts  for  servk:es.  He  also  vigor- 
ously supported  the  Voting  Rights  Act,  student 
work-study  programs,  and  equitable  IrKreases 
In  the  minimum  wage. 

Upon  his  arrival  to  Congress,  Jim  O'Hara 
was  elected  to  the  Democratic  Study  Group, 
where  he  developed  an  acute  sense  for  par- 
liamentary procedure  and  gradually  earned 
the  reputation  as  an  expert  in  the  ute  of 
House  rules.  Many  times  Jim,  while  serving  on 
the  Education  and  LatX5r  Committee,  used  his 
expertise  to  push  Initiatives  on  the  House  floor 
concerning  important  lat>or  and  education  leg- 
islation. Jim  also  was  the  driving  force  behind 
tf>e  21 -day  rule,  which  prevented  the  Rules 
Committee  from  stalling  legislation  for  more 
than  a  3-week  period. 

When  Jim  was  elected  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  Study  Group  in  the  late  sixties,  he 
successfully  rekindled  the  Democratic  Caucus; 
Understanding  the  caucus  could  be  used  as  a 
vehicle  for  reform  in  the  House.  His  keen  in- 
sight of  the  future  Implications  of  these  re- 
forms lead  to  several  necessary  changes  in 
the  House  rules,  which  today  are  regarded  as 
accepted  practice  of  the  House.  The  caucus 
used  Jim's  designs  to  reshape  the  seniority 
system  In  the  House.  Jim  also  used  his  parlia- 
mentary skill  to  alter  the  practice  of  closed 
committee  markups  and  opened  them  for  un- 
restricted public  viewing.  He  also  modified  a 
ruling  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  to  re- 
quire recorded  votes. 

Through  all  these  reforms  and  legislative  Ini- 
tiatives, Jim  O'Hara  never  lost  sight  of  the 
needs  and  concerns  of  his  fellow  man.  I  will 
always  rememt)er  Jim  for  his  dedication  and 
perseverance  for  progressive  reform  and  his 
deep  commitment  to  equality  for  all.  We  all 
stand  to  learn  from  this  Important  legacy  that 
James  G.  O'Hara  has  left  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  memory  of  Jim  will  long  be 
with  me  and  Is  one  which  all  Members  hold 
very  dear.  He  Is  one  of  the  great  public  serv- 
ants and  a  decent  and  caring  human  being, 
whose  character  is  exemplified  in  the  great 
love  and  affectk>n  and  warm  relationship  that 
he  had  with  his  family,  with  whom  he  held 
such  a  close  and  a  dear  relationship.  He  Is  a 
man  that  I  had  occasion  to  know,  to  respect 
and  love  for  many  years.  His  memory  will 
always  be  green  in  my  heart  and  I  believe  in 
tf>e  hearts  of  all  who  loved  him. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Levin]. 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, there  is  no  greater  tribute  to  a  de- 
parted colleague  than  the  expression 
that  I  might  describe  it  as  it  is,  all  of 
his  former  colleagues,  and  we  have 
seen  some  of  that  already  today,  and 
there  is  so  much  more. 

I  have  always  been  struck  by  the 
fierce  affection  and  loyalty  of  Jim's 
colleagues  toward  him.  and  I  think  it 
was  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  friend- 


ship, and  also  because  Jim  was  consid- 
ered a  model  legislator.  He  was  con- 
cerned. He  was  compassionate.  He  was 
collegial.  and  he  had  the  highest  in- 
tegrity. What  more  could  one  ask  of  a 
legislator?  He  cared  about  the  process, 
and  I  think  I  met  Jim  when  he  was 
working  on  the  Committee  on  Rules 
within  the  Democratic  Party.  He  also 
cared  about  policy,  and  so  many  legis- 
lative achievements  that  came  out  of 
this  House  bear  the  imprint  of  Jim 
O'Hara— Medicare  and  Medicaid  and 
clean  air  and  clean  water.  He  cared 
about  his  community,  the  community 
he  represented,  and  he  also  cared  so 
much  about  the  country. 

I  remember  so  well  in  the  1968  Presi- 
dential campaign,  the  intensity  of  Jim 
O'Hara.  I  was  the  State  chair  at  the 
time.  I  was  quietly  supporting  a  differ- 
ent candidate  than  Jim  O'Hara.  He,  no 
matter  how  intense  he  was,  always 
combined  it  with  decency.  I  think  one 
of  the  great  losses  of  the  loss  of 
Hubert  Humphrey  in  the  1968  Presi- 
dential campaign  was  that  it  snuffed 
out  an  even  larger  opportunity  for  Jim 
O'Hara  to  serve  this  Nation.  There 
were  so  many  people  who  were  in- 
volved with  that  campaign.  There  was 
no  one  who  bore  a  greater  load  of  the 
work  and  of  the  effort  In  the  dream 
than  Jim  O'Hara.  I  had  a  chance 
afterward  in  that  campaign  to  work 
with  Jim  and  other  Members  of  this 
House.  I  also,  in  recent  times,  worked 
with  Jim  on  the  election  of  a  new 
chair  at  the  National  Committee,  and 
I  can  remember  Jim  talking  to  me  on 
the  telephone,  more  in  a  whisper  than 
in  a  full  voice,  but  the  intensity,  the 
dedication,  the  conunitment  were 
there  as  if  he  had  full  voice. 

The  Detroit  Free  Press  editorialized 
about  Jim  O'Hara,  and  I  would  like  to 
read  just  a  bit  of  that.  This  was  the 
editorial  of  March  16,  1989: 

Jim  O'Hara  viewed  politics  as  a  high  call- 
ing, and  he  governs  his  life  in  Congress  ac- 
cordingly. As  a  member  of  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  for  18  years.  Representa- 
tive O'Hara  played  a  vital  role  in  many  of 
the  key  environmental  and  social  programs 
enacted  during  the  1960s.  His  strangely  de- 
tached 1976  Senate  campaign  tended  to  ob- 
scure, rather  than  to  embellish,  his  solid 
record  of  achievement  in  the  House.  He  was 
a  patient,  methodological  legislator  of  genu- 
ine substance.  Jim  O'Hara  was  a  successful 
legislator  because  he  was  a  man  of  principle 
and  yet  a  man  who  Icnew  how  to  compro- 
mise to  achieve  an  important  result.  He  lis- 
tened to  people;  he  had  a  strong  talent  for 
pulling  ideas  and  people  together. 

And  I  close  with  this  excerpt  from 
the  editorial  because  it  rings  so  true. 

The  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  we 
keep  l)eing  told  these  days,  is  not  an  attrac- 
tive or  rewarding  place  in  which  to  carve 
out  a  long  career  as  it  once  was.  That  is  a 
shame.  Jim  O'Hara's  service  to  his  country 
and  to  his  State  is  a  reminder  of  what  a  con- 
tribution a  good  legislator  can  make.  Jim 
O'Hara  has  been  out  of  the  public  eye  and 
out  of  the  State  for  a  dozen  years,  but  his 
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service  deserves  to  be  remembered  and  cele- 
brated now  in  his  death. 

So  Susan  and  the  seven  kids,  they 
were  kids  to  Jim  always. 

Indeed,  his  service  deserves  to  be  re- 
membered and  indeed  celebrated,  and 
we  join  together  in  saying  to  Jim  that 
he  is  remembered  and  saying  to  Jim 
and  his  family,  "Jim,  you  indeed,  your 
life  is  celebrated." 

D  1640 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  who  was 
sworn  in  on  the  same  day  as  Jim 
O'Hara  when  they  started  their  ca- 
reers here. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Ford]  for  yielding  to  me. 

What  the  gentleman  said  is  true. 
Jim  O'Hara  and  I  were  sworn  in  to 
Congress  on  the  same  day  in  January, 
1959.  We  later  served  on  the  education 
and  labor  committee  for  2  years  to- 
gether. 

Jim  O'Hara  was  one  of  those  Mem- 
bers who  was  important  to  this  institu- 
tion. This  House  is  made  up  of  435 
Members.  It  is  like  any  other  institu- 
tion that  would  be  composed  of  435 
members;  some  do  a  lot  of  work,  and 
some  are  more  visible  than  others.  Jim 
was  one  of  those  who  really  accom- 
plished a  lot.  His  imprint  is  on  a  lot  of 
education  legislation.  He  knew  the 
bills.  He  worked  hard  in  subcommit- 
tees, and  he  rendered  great  service  in 
that  regard. 

We  also  served  together  for  several 
years  on  a  caucus  committee  of  rules 
to  reform  the  rules  of  the  caucus  and 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  They 
were  finally  adopted  in,  I  believe,  1973, 
and  some  of  them,  I  think,  were  adopt- 
ed in  1971. 

Jim  was  a  technican.  He  was  good  at 
helping  to  draft  rules,  and  he  was  an 
excellent  member  of  that  11 -member 
rules  committee.  On  those  reforms 
that  we  hear  so  much  about  today,  a 
lot  of  people  think  they  only  went  into 
effect  after  Watergate,  but  that  is  not 
so;  they  were  put  into  effect  2  years 
before  that.  They  were  implemented 
at  a  later  time. 

Jim  O'Hara  deserves  all  the  acco- 
lades I  have  heard  here  today,  and  I 
do  not  need  to  repeat  them.  I  will  say 
that  I  certainly  was  saddened  and 
shocked  both  when  I  heard  that  he 
was  afflicted  with  a  terminal  illness. 
Jim  was  the  kind  of  a  good  person  that 
should  have  been  permitted,  it  seems 
to  me,  if  ever  anyone  was  permitted,  to 
live  a  fuller  and  a  longer  life  than  he 
was  given. 
Jim  O'Hara  made  a  contribution  to 

this  House,  he  made  a  contribution  to 

his  State  and  to  his  Nation,  and  I  am 

sure   that   everybody    would   join   in 

saying  that  our  heart  goes  out  to  Jim 

O'Hara  and  his  family. 
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Mr.   CARR.   Mr. 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CARR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  deepest  sympa- 
thy at  the  passing  of  our  good  friend, 
Jim  O'Hara.  I  want  to  extend  warm 
sympathies  to  the  family.  They  shared 
with  us  a  man  who  was  a  giant. 

When  I  was  first  elected  in  1974  and 
had  the  privilege  of  serving  with  Jim 
in  the  House  for  only  2  years,  I  can 
recall,  coming  as  a  new  Member  from 
Michigan,  that  Jim  O'Hara  was  a  role 
model  for  us.  He  got  me  off  to  a  good 
start,  not  only  on  the  issues  but,  I 
think,  principally  by  his  example,  by 
his  integrity,  by  the  manner  in  which 
he  carried  himself,  and  by  the  care 
and  concern  he  had  not  only  for  the 
people  he  served  but  for  the  people  he 
served  with. 

Although  we  only  served  together  a 
short  time.  I  really  got  to  know  Jim 
OHara  well  in  his  career  as  a  distin- 
guished Washington  attorney.  We 
worked  together  on  a  large  number  of 
issues,  and  I  was  impressed  by  the 
quality  of  Jim's  mind.  He  clearly  was 
one  of  the  best  strategic  thinkers  in 
the  political  sense  that  this  House  had 
had  in  recent  times,  and  he  used  those 
talents  as  he  served  clients  as  a  Wash- 
ington attorney. 

We  became  friends,  and  he  was  my 
friend.  We  played  golf  together.  I 
began  to  learn  the  deeper  Jim  O'Hara, 
not  just  the  one  I  had  known  when  I 
was  a  freshman  Member  of  Congress 
and  he  was  my  senior  mentor.  We 
shared  private  time  together,  and  I 
can  tell  the  Members  that  even 
though  we  did  not  know  each  all  that 
long  and  did  not  serve  together  for  a 
long  time  at  all.  I  am  going  to  miss 
Jim. 

I  can  recall  the  very  last  phone  con- 
versation I  had  with  him  after  his  ill- 
ness was  determined  but  before  he  had 
gone  to  the  hospital  for  the  last  time. 
He  was  full  of  vigor.  He  was  a  fighter. 
He  was  a  fighter,  whether  it  was  for 
legislation  or  for  his  own  life. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  always  remember 
that  conversation.  I  will  always  re- 
member some  of  the  things  he  said  to 
me  then,  and  I  am  going  to  miss  Jim 
O'Hara  for  as  long  as  I  live. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  join  my  col- 
leagues in  remembering  one  of  the  great 
Members  of  this  Congress,  a  man  I  was  privi- 
leged to  know  and  honor  to  call  a  friend,  the 
Honorable  James  G.  O'Hara. 

Jim  O'Hara  is  best  described  as  both  a 
fighter  and  a  leader.  The  former  because  he 
never  gave  up  the  fight.  If  he  couldn't  win  the 
battle  this  time,  he  knew  that  he'd  have  an- 
other chance — or  that  he  would  find  the  time 
and  place  to  make  the  opportunity  happen. 
And  he  was  a  leader  because  he  had  the 
foresight  to  champion  causes  long  before  they 
became  the  hot  item  on  the  hit  parade.  He 
fought  for  them  out  of  personal  conviction  and 


honest  emotion.  It  wasn't  the  popular  thing  to 
do  with  Jim,  it  was  the  right  thing  to  do. 

The  battles  he  led  in  Congress  certainly 
knew  no  boundaries.  They  included  civil  rights, 
children's  rights,  women's  rights,  higher  edu- 
cation, the  environment  and  even  air  safety. 
But  of  all  the  changes  in  the  way  we  do  things 
that  can  be  attributed  to  Jim  O'Hara  it  is  prob- 
ably the  changes  that  govern  the  way  this  in- 
stitution operates  that  were  most  significant 
and  far  reaching.  His  reforms  of  procedure 
have  made  the  House  a  more  open,  repre- 
sentative and  honest  institution. 

So  I  suppose  the  best  eulogy  that  can  be 
given  any  person  is  that  they  made  a  differ- 
ence. And  Jim  O'Hara  certainly  did  that.  He 
suffered  a  few  defeats  along  the  way,  but 
each  one  harder>ed  his  resolve  and  made  him 
a  stronger  and  more  determined  individual. 

I  am  honored  to  have  known  him.  And  it  is 
an  honor  to  be  able  to  pay  tribute  to  him  in 
this  institution  which  bears  his  mark  as  much 
as  any  other  that  came  before  him  or  will 
follow  him. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Ford] 
for  taking  this  special  order  and  per- 
mitting us  an  opportunity  to  speak  on 
this  special  order  on  behalf  of  our  de- 
ceased friend  and  colleague,  Jim 
O'Hara. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  recall  meeting  Jim 
O'Hara  shortly  after  coming  to  the 
House  in  1969.  Jim  at  that  time  was 
Chairman  of  the  Democratic  Study 
Group,  which  is  one  of  the  first  groups 
I  joined  upon  coming  to  the  House.  I 
also  came  to  know  him  immediately 
upon  coming  to  the  House  because  the 
first  committee  to  which  I  was  as- 
signed was  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  on  which  Jim  also 
served. 

My  association  with  him  in  both  ca- 
pacities not  only  gave  me  a  chance  to 
know  him  but  also  to  work  with  him 
on  many  issues.  I  both  respected  and 
admired  Jim  O'Hara.  He  was  dedicated 
to  liberal  causes.  He  was  tenacious  and 
aggressive  on  behalf  of  the  protections 
and  guarantees  of  the  United  States 
Constitution,  and  he  was  unfaltering 
in  his  fight  for  civil  rights,  equal  edu- 
cational and  employment  rights,  and 
democratic  reform  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

More  than  that.  Jim  was  an  expert 
in  the  parliamentary  procedures  of 
the  House.  In  those  days  many  of  the 
legislative  battles  on  the  floor  in 
which  we  were  engaged  were  often 
won  due  to  Jim's  skill  at  parlifimenta- 
ry  mauieuvers.  In  those  days  we  spent 
a  lot  of  time  strategizing  on  legislation 
affecting  funding  programs  for  educa- 
tion, which  is  an  area  in  which  Jim 
always  took  a  leadership  role.  Under 
his  leadership  millions  of  dollars  were 
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often  added  to  education  programs 
through  our  coalition  on  funding  for 
education. 

Many  Members  of  the  House,  Mr. 
Speaker,  availed  themselves  of  Jim's 
knowledge  of  the  rules  of  the  House, 
and  he  was  always  accommodating.  As 
I  look  back  over  the  last  20  years,  Jim 
O'Hara  stands  out  as  the  Member  who 
not  only  knew  the  rules  of  the  House 
better  than  any  other  Member  but 
poss^sed  the  skill  of  utilizing  those 
rules  for  legislative  advantage. 

He  left  an  extraordinary  record  of 
legislative  achievement  in  the  House, 
some  of  it  landmark  legislation. 

I  recall  that  just  before  he  left  the 
House  I  had  a  long  conversation  with 
Jim  at  a  time  when  he  and  I  were  dis- 
cussing our  children  and  their  college 
educations.  He  was  a  very  committed 
and  very  dedicated  father.  Last  year  I 
had  occasion  to  hire  a  young  man  just 
out  of  law  school  as  a  legislative  assist- 
ant. That  young  man  turned  out  to  be 
Jim  O'Hara's  youngest  son,  Neal 
O'Hara.  I  think  it  is  a  fitting  tribute  to 
the  lasting  memory  of  Jim  O'Hara  in 
the  halls  of  Congress  to  know  that  his 
son  is  here  continuing  the  dedication 
of  his  father  to  legislative  achieve- 
ment. 

Neal  O'Hara  reminds  me  a  great  deal 
of  his  father,  who  left  a  legacy  of  ex- 
cellence to  his  son  as  a  legislator, 
lawyer,  and  lobbyist. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  of  us  who  served 
with  Jim  O'Hara  will  remember  him 
with  respect  and  admiration.  He  was  a 
credit  to  the  legal  profession,  to  the 
Congress,  and  to  this  Nation.  I  extent 
my  condolences  to  his  loving  family. 

D  1650 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  De- 
troit [Mr.  ELotTEL]. 

Mr.  HERTEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
formal  statement  for  the  Record  that 
I  would  like  to  submit,  but  I  would  like 
to  talk  about  what  Jim  taught  me.  We 
have  heard  about  many  of  the  honors 
that  he  received  and  many  of  the  won- 
derful achievements  that  he  was  able 
to  accomplish  in  his  career  in  the  Con- 
gress, but  throughout  his  whole  life 
the  most  important  thing  to  him  was 
his  family.  He  leaves  that  with  all  of 
us.  That  was  what  was  most  important 
considering  all  of  the  other  heavy  re- 
sponsibilities that  he  had,  and  that  is 
what  he  was  proudest  of.  his  family.  I 
think  by  example,  by  his  interest,  by 
his  love,  he  taught  us  that  on  a  daily 
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So  what  better  can  be  said  about  a 
man  than  that  he  cared  about  his 
family,  that  he  had  a  sense  of  humor 
about  his  world  and  about  himself  and 
that  he  cared  and  extended  those  feel- 
ings to  his  neighborhood  and  his  State 
and  his  country  and  through  that 
caring  he  was  able  to  improve  the  lives 
of  people  of  this  country.  I  think  that 
Is  the  highest  accomplishment  that  a 


Member  of  this  House,  a  citizen  of  this 
country,  can  have,  and  that  certainly 
was  what  Jim  accomplished  and  left 
all  of  us. 

Mr.  SpeaKer,  Congress  has  set  aside  today 
to  memorialize  a  colleague  and  frierKi  whose 
impact  as  a  Member  of  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  has  affected  our  entire 
Nation.  As  a  pioneer  in  the  field  of  civil  rights, 
an  advocate  of  the  rights  of  working  men  and 
women  and  a  fighter  for  the  health  and  safety 
of  our  workforce,  Jim  has  made  a  significant 
contribution  to  the  quality  of  life  of  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

Jim  O'Hara  was  elected  to  Congress  in 
1958  at  the  age  of  32  by  a  margin  of  five 
votes.  After  three  recounts  in  a  3-month 
period  it  was  conceded  that  he  won  the  elec- 
tion to  represent  Michigan's  12th  Congres- 
sional District.  He  was  the  first  Democrat  to 
win  that  seat  since  1895.  He  served  with 
honor  and  distinction  for  18  years. 

His  keen  knowledge  of  the  law  won  him  the 
title  of  Mr.  Pariiamentarian  and  for  many  years 
served  in  that  capacity  at  the  Democratic  Na- 
tk>nal  Conventions,  Democratic  caucuses  and 
wherever  there  was  a  need  for  interpreting 
Robert's  Rules  of  Order. 

Jim  served  his  constituents  with  dedication 
and  concern  and  was  particulariy  devoted  to 
the  youth  of  our  Nation.  He  fought  vigorously 
to  irKlude  them  under  the  minimum  wage  law. 
His  efforts  to  proofote  higher  education  oppor- 
tunities for  young  people  was  abiding  and  in- 
tense. He  always  found  time  to  coach  and 
counsel  hundreds  of  young  people  to  whom 
he  became  an  important  father  image. 

In  honoring  Jim  O'Hara  today,  we  pay  our 
respects  to  a  man  of  great  integrity,  compas- 
sk}n,  arKJ  distinction.  Those  of  us  who  knew 
him  well,  enjoyed  his  wit  and  humor.  We  feel 
tfiat  we  benefited  from  his  wisdom,  knowl- 
edge, and  frierKlship  and  we  feel  fortunate  to 
have  known  him.  Jim  was  a  man  of  good  will 
wfK}  worked  hard  to  improve  tfie  quality  of  life 
for  the  less  fortunate. 

Today,  as  I  join  his  many  friends  and  col- 
leagues in  horK)ring  his  memory,  I  know  we 
are  better  men  and  women  because  of  ttie  ex- 
ample he  set  for  us. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Bomior]. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
first  acknowledge  my  dear  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Foro], 
for  his  warm  friendship  that  he 
shared  with  Jim  O'Hara,  that  he 
shares  with  all  of  us,  and  thank  him 
for  taking  out  this  special  order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  pay  tribute  to 
Jim  O'Hara.  As  I  think  everybody 
knows,  he  was  not  only  well  loved  in 
this  institution,  and  greatly  respected 
here,  but  he  was  dearly  beloved  at 
home.  Many  of  the  Members  that  are 
currently  with  us  in  this  Congress 
speak  fondly  of,  not  only  his  skills  on 
substance,  but.  of  course,  his  parlia- 
mentary skills  which  really  few  Mem- 
bers in  this  body  can  approach.  His 
popularity  back  home  in  Michigan  is 
indeed  legendary.  In  my  travels 
throughout  my  congressional  district 
for  the  past  13  years,  people  would 


always  ask  me.  "How's  Jim  doing?" 
"How's  he  been?"  "What's  he  up  to?" 
"Give  him  my  best  regards." 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  was  a  constant  re- 
frain that  I  heard  from  my  constitu- 
ents for  the  past  13  years.  It  was  one 
of  the  greatest  privileges  of  my  politi- 
cal life  to  succeed  him  in  representing 
the  12th  Congressional  District  in 
Michigan. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  all  of  us  feel 
a  certain  sense  of  awe  when  we  get 
here.  This  is  sort  of  a  special  place 
with  a  lot  of  special  people.  However. 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  even  made  more 
awesome  especially  when  we  hear 
from  the  people  that  we  are  serving 
that  the  guy  we  are  succeeding  was 
really  a  special  person,  and  a  great 
person  and  someone  who  had  the 
deepest  respect  of  everybody  here. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Jim  O'Hara  knew  how 
to  play  the  game  on  the  floor  and  in 
committee.  He  was  a  master  at  the 
rules,  and  of  course  on  substance  he 
was  genuine.  I  guess  that  is  a  good 
word. 

The  working  people  of  this  country 
and  of  my  district  have  never  had  a 
better  friend,  with  maybe  one  excep- 
tion, the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  PoRD];  but  never  had  a  better 
friend  in  this  Congress  than  Jim 
O'Hara.  He  served  with  distinction  for 
two  decades,  tumultuous  decades,  the 
1960's-1970's,  and  he  was  right  at  the 
front  of  the  class  on  civil  rights  issues, 
and  that  was  not  easy  for  him.  It  was 
easy  for  him  internally.  It  was  easy  for 
him  the  person.  But  people  should  un- 
derstand that  it  was  not  always  easy 
for  him  politically,  but  he  was  there. 

Mr.  Speaker,  he  was  there  on  educa- 
tion issues.  He  was  a  leader  in  educa- 
tion, and  he  fought  hard  for  the  anti- 
poverty  programs  that  were  sent  up 
here  through  the  1960's. 

He  also  was  a  guiding  light  on 
reform  for  this  institution.  He  opened 
this  place  up,  and  I  guess  that  is  prob- 
ably the  hardest  thing  for  people  out 
in  Michigan,  or  California  or  Florida 
to  understand  because  this  institution 
to  a  large  extent  until  recently,  until 
television,  was  really  sort  of  a  question 
mark  or  a  vague  idea  in  people's 
minds,  but  Jim  opened  this  place  up, 
and  he  gave  lots  of  people  an  opportu- 
nity to  participate  and  to  give. 

As  was  said  after  he  left  the  Con- 
gress, he  was  active  in  many,  many 
things,  but  he  loved  to  sail.  I  am  sure 
that  has  been  talked  about,  and  he 
loved  to  do  it  with  his  family  and  with 
his  children. 

I  guess  the  other  thing  that  I  would 
like  to  say  al>out  Jim  is  how  unpreten- 
tious he  really  was.  He  did  not  have  a 
false  air  about  him.  He  just  went 
about,  and  he  did  his  thing,  and  he  did 
it  without  fanfare,  he  did  it  without  a 
big  entourage  of  people  following  him. 
He  did  it  by  himself,  and  he  did  it,  did 
it  from  the  heart  and  from  the  gut. 
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and  I  guess  my  colleagues  knew  it 
when  he  said  something  to  them  in  a 
meeting,  or  If  he  made  a  speech,  that 
it  was  genuine,  and  I  think  that  is  an 
attribute  we  need  a  lot  more  of  in  poli- 
tics. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  talking  to  Bill 
Ross,  one  of  his  law  partners,  and  he 
was  commenting  to  me  at  one  time 
about  when  a  commander  had  made 
arrangements  for  a  military  escort  to 
greet  Jim,  and,  when  Jim  got  wind  of 
that,  he  said,  "No,  no.  no,  they  won't 
do  that  stuff  for  me." 

Mr.  Speaker,  Jim  O'Hara  often  went 
around  his  own  district  unescorted  by 
aides  to  meetings,  to  give  speeches, 
and  he  did  it  well,  and  he  did  it  with 
style,  class.  I  remember  the  first  time  I 
knew  of  Jim  was  back  in  that  first 
campaign  he  won  by  five  votes  because 
I  happened  to  live  on  the  street  of  his 
main  opponent,  Joe  Mihalic,  so  of 
course  the  whole  neighborhood  and 
everybody  was  for  Joe  Mihalic  but  I 
remember  the  signs  that  Jim  O'Hara 
had  plastered  all  over  the  district,  and 
it  was  just  a  simple  word,  "Who,"  with 
a  question  mark,  and  then,  shortly 
before  the  campaign,  they  changed 
the  signs  In  the  middle  of  the  night, 
and  there  were  names  of  Sopo  Wil- 
liams, Phil  Hart,  and  Jim  O'Hara  writ- 
ten on  the  new  signs  that  went  up.  It 
was  clever.  It  caught  people's  atten- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Jim,  as  my  colleagues 
know  and  as  may  have  been  indicated 
already,  and  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hertix]  said  it 
very  well,  that  one  cannot  speak  more 
highly  of  a  person  than  to  talk  about 
how  he  or  she  treats  their  family  or 
the  relationship  with  their  family,  but 
Jim  has  a  wonderful  family,  and  by 
the  mid-1960's  Jim  and  Susan  had 
seven  children,  all  in  school,  all  active 
lives  and  interests. 

Mr.  Speaker,  they  had  problems, 
too.  Somebody  may  have  mentioned 
that  some  of  them  had  to  deal  with 
hemophilia  and  epilepsy,  and  on  sever- 
al occasions  they  had  to  keep  a  vigil  at 
the  hospital  while  a  child's  life  hung 
in  the  balance.  That  was  his  priority. 
He  made  the  family  and  the  chUdren 
his  priority,  even  over  this  institution, 
which  many  of  us  can  learn  from. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  other  memory  I 
have  of  him,  and  they  are  very  fond 
memories;  one  was  in  1972.  I  was  run- 
ning for  State  representative,  and  Jim 
had  that  very  difficult  race  in  1972,  as 
I  did,  barely  won,  but  I  happened  to 
find  out  that  I  won  over  my  Republi- 
can opponent  by  a  very  narrow  margin 
very  early  in  the  evening,  before  mid- 
night, but  I  remember  sitting  up  with 
Jim  and  his  staff  in  this  old  house,  and 

we  were  all  lying  around  sleeping  on 

the  floor  waiting  for  the  results  from 

St.  Clair  County  to  come  in. 
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That  was  the  northern  end  of  the 
district,  presimied  to  be  Republican. 
Frankly,  everyone  thought  it  was  cur- 
tains when  the  county  vote  came  in 
from  St.  Clair  that  it  would  be  all  over 
and  Jim  would  have  lost,  but  he  won 
St.  Clair  County. 

I  think  he  would  be  proud  to  hear 
me  say  today  that  I  carried  St.  Clair 
County  ever  since  I  have  been  in  the 
Congress,  since  I  followed  him.  Not 
only  have  I  carried  it,  but  quite  frank- 
ly, I  carried  it  as  strongly  and  in  some 
instances  stronger  than  Macomb 
County;  so  thanks,  Jim,  for  setting  my 
base  for  me. 

When  I  first  got  here  in  1976-77  it 
just  so  happened  that  Jim's  son,  Bren- 
dan, was  running  for  State  representa- 
tive out  here  in  Virginia.  I  remember 
one  of  the  first  things  that  my  staff 
volunteered  to  do,  along  with  me,  was 
to  go  out  and  man  the  polls  for  Bren- 
dan. 

Jim  often  came  back  to  my  district 
and  campaigned  personally  for  me, 
coming  to  my  fundraisers  and  doing 
the  things  you  have  to  do  to  help 
someone  get  elected  to  Congress  and 
get  reelected.  Just  before  he  passed 
away,  I  remember  the  campaign  in 
August  of  last  year.  He  spoke  at  a  rally 
in  Macomb  Coimty  in  which  we  had 
10,000  people.  He  was  one  of  the  main 
speakers  before  Mike  Dukakis  came 
and  spoke  to  the  throngs  of  working 
people,  educators  and  students  there. 
You  knew  something  was  wrong  then. 
I  did  not  quite  know  what  it  was,  but 
he  could  barely  speak.  Later  I  learned 
that  was  one  of  the  first  signs  that  he 
was  having  any  difficulty.  He  was 
rasping  and  hoarse,  but  he  gave  a  fiery 
speech  that  rallied  the  troops.  It 
turned  out  to  be  a  very  productive 
event. 

I  have  been  told  recently  by  some- 
one very  close  that  one  of  the  things 
that  I  guess  Jim  regretted  somewhat 
was  that  there  were,  as  in  many  politi- 
cal districts  across  the  country,  inter- 
nal feuds  and  that  somehow  in  our  dis- 
trict we  were  not  quite  capable  of  put- 
ting these  feuds  behind  us.  After  Jim 
died.  I  made  an  effort  to  do  that  and 
had  discussions  with  some  of  the  prin- 
cipals involved.  I  think  he  would  be 
pleased  to  know  that  I  think  we  have 
buried  that  past. 

He  was  a  very  special  person  and  he 
has  a  very  special  family. 

I  guess  he  would  be  particularly 
proud  of  the  fact  that  we  are  able  to 
be  doing  some  of  the  things,  good 
things  that  Jim  has  done  over  the 
years  in  his  new  endeavors. 

I  just  wish  them  the  best,  his  wife. 
Susan,  the  very  best.  Anytime  that  we 
here  as  friends  and  colleagues  can  be 
of  help  to  the  family  in  any  way.  they 
should  feel  free  to  call  upon  us.  be- 
cause we  have  the  utmost  love  and  re- 
spect, not  only  for  Jim.  but  for  his 
children  and  for  his  wife,  Susan. 


Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion,  let  me 
just  say  that  it  is  with  deep  fondness 
that  we  will  always  remember  him  and 
his  spirit.  His  spirit  will  live  for  a  long 
time  with  the  people  that  I  represent. 
He  represented  so  many  good  things. 
He  represented  really  what  the  work- 
ing people  of  Macomb  and  St.  Clair 
Counties  were  all  about,  family,  work, 
good  play  on  the  lake,  good  education, 
the  ability  to  buy  a  home,  all  those 
wonderful  values  that  have  become 
almost  political  cliches  in  the  last  few 
years.  He  really  was  there  at  the 
founding  of  what  they  all  meant  in 
terms  of  the  post- World  War  II  devel- 
opment in  our  country.  For  that  we 
will  always  be  grateful  for  his  partici- 
pation in  the  life  of  this  great  land. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  pay  tirbute  to  a  great 
man,  my  predecessor  in  Congress  from  Michi- 
gan's 12th  District,  Jim  O'Hara,  who  passed 
away  last  night. 

As  we  all  know,  Jim  was  well-loved  and 
greatly  respected  in  the  Halls  of  Congress. 
Many  cun-ent  Members  count  themselves  for- 
tunate to  have  been  among  Jim's  close 
friends. 

His  popularity  back  home  in  Michigan  is  leg- 
endary. In  my  travels  around  the  12th  District, 
even  a  decade-and-a-half  after  fie  left  Con- 
gress, people  still  often  ask  me  bout  Jim 
O'Hara  and  send  their  best  regards. 

It  was  one  of  the  greatest  privileges  of  my 
political  life  to  succeed  him  here  representing 
the  people  of  the  12th  Congressional  District 
of  Michigan.  All  of  us  feel  a  certain  sense  of 
awe  when  we  first  come  to  Congress  to  sen/e 
the  people  who  have  elected  us.  For  me,  that 
sense  of  pride  arnJ  responsibility  was  even 
greater  because  I  followed  in  the  footsteps  of 
Jim  O'Hara. 

Jim  served  with  enormous  distinction  for 
nearty  two  decades  in  Congress.  He  champi- 
oned landmark  civil  rights,  lalxjr,  education 
and  antipoverty  legislation  during  the  1960's. 
He  was  a  guiding  light  behind  the  reforms  that 
opened  up  this  institution,  enabling  it  to 
become  a  truly  more  democratic  body. 

The  working  people  of  our  Nation  have 
never  had  a  better  friend  than  Jim  O'Hara. 

After  leaving  Congress,  Jim  continued  to  be 
active  in  national  affairs.  We  worked  closely 
together  on  many  issues  over  the  years,  and  I 
was  always  impressed  by  his  unwavering  dedi- 
cation to  his  State  and  Nation. 

[Prom  the  Port  Huron  Times  Herald.  March 
15.  1989] 

Ex-Area  Representative  O'Hara  dead  at  63 
Alexandria,  V  A.— Former  U.S.  Rep. 
James  G.  O'Hara  was  known  as  a  friend  of 
working  people  when  he  represented  the 
Blue  Water  Area. 

The  longtime  lawmaker  for  Michigan's 
12th  District,  who  became  a  lobbyist,  died 
Monday  of  cancer.  He  was  63. 

"The  working  people  of  our  nation  have 
never  had  a  better  friend  than  Jim  O'Hara." 
said  U.S.  Rep.  David  E.  Bonior,  D-Mount 
Clemens,  who  succeeded  O'Hara. 

"His  popularity  back  home  in  Michigan  is 
legendary.  In  my  travels  around  the  12th 
District,  even  a  decade  and  a  half  after  he 
left  Congress,  people  still  often  ask  me 
about  Jim  O'Hara  and  send  their  best  re- 
gards." 
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O'Hare  was  elected  to  the  House  in  1958 
and  served  until  1976  when  he  ran  unsuc- 
cessfully for  the  Democratic  nomination  for 
the  U.S.  Senate  against  Donald  Riegle. 

"Jim  served  with  enormous  distinction," 
Bonior  said.  "He  championed  landmark  civil 
rights  labor,  education  and  anti-poverty  leg- 
islation during  the  1960s. 

"He  was  a  guiding  light  behind  the  re- 
forms that  opened  up  this  institution,  ena- 
bling it  to  become  a  truly  more  democratic 
body." 

After  his  defeat.  O'Hara  worked  in  Wash- 
ington as  a  corporate  lawyer  and  lobbyist. 
Among  his  clients  was  the  General  Motors 
Corp. 

Longtime  friend  John  Bruff,  Macomb 
County  Circuit  Court  judge,  said  O'Hara's 
cancer  was  diagnosed  last  fall  and  he  contin- 
ued to  work  until  about  a  month  ago. 

O'Hara.  formerly  of  Utica,  visited  Bruff 
last  fall  while  campaigning  for  Michael  Du- 
kakis, the  former  E>emocratic  presidential 
nominee. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife.  Susan,  of  Alex- 
andria, and  their  seven  children. 

Bruff.  who  managed  Mr.  O'Hara's  cam- 
paigns and  worked  on  his  district  staff,  de- 
scribed him  as  a  devout  Catholic  who  was 
dedicated  to  his  family. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  Friday  in  Al- 
exandria. 

[From  the  Macomb  Daily.  Mar.  15.  1989] 

Ex-Congressman  Dies  or  Ltmc  Cancer 

(By  Chad  Selweski) 

James  O'Hara,  who  represented  much  of 
Macomb  County  in  Congress  for  18  years. 
died  late  Monday  night  of  lung  cancer,  after 
being  admitted  to  a  Washington,  D.C.,  hos- 
pital nearly  a  month  ago. 

O'Hara,  63.  served  as  the  12th  District 
U.S.  representative  from  1958  to  1976,  the 
year  he  unsuccessfully  sought  a  U.S.  Senate 
seat.  A  liberal  Democrat.  O'Hara  served  for 
many  years  on  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  and  championed  health, 
education  and  environmental  issues. 

"For  me,  it  was  a  special  personal  loss," 
said  former  local  Congressman  Lucien 
Nedzi,  a  longtime  friend.  "I  had  lunch  with 
him  about  four  weeks  ago  and  he  looked 
fine.  His  spirits  were  good." 

O'Hara  was  admitted  to  George  Washing- 
ton University  Hospital  Feb.  17  and  was 
Usted  in  critical  condition  at  the  beginning 
of  March. 

Since  losing  the  1976  Senate  Democratic 
primary  to  Donald  Riegle,  O'Hara  had 
worked  as  an  attorney  and  lobbyist  for 
Patton.  Hoggs  St  Blow,  a  Washington,  D.C., 
Uw  firm. 

Formerly  of  Utica.  O'Hara  was  given  seri- 
ous consideration  for  a  Cabinet  post— par- 
ticularly Secretary  of  Education— in  late 
1976  by  President-elect  Jimmy  Carter.  Iron- 
ically, three  years  later,  he  was  a  deputy 
campaign  manager  for  Sen.  Edward  Kenne- 
dy's losing  presidential  run  against  Carter. 

"I  think  the  people  of  Macomb  County 
will  remember  him  best  as  a  voice  for  the 
working  men  and  women,"  said  Macomb 
County  Circuit  Judge  John  Bruff,  a  political 
uaociate  of  O'Hara's  for  30  years. 

Bruff,  who  served  as  chairman  of  the  12th 
District  Democrats  for  14  years,  said 
O'Hara's  congressional  career  was  high- 
lighted by  his  role  in  winning  federal  fund- 
ing to  build  Macomb  County's  sewer  sys- 
tems, which  led  to  the  cleanup  of  the  Clin- 
ton River  and  the  preservation  of  Lake  St. 
Clair. 

Nedzi,  whoee  district  included  a  portion  of 
Macomb     County,     said     O'Hara     was     a 


"master"  of  congressional  rules  and  proce- 
dures, using  them  to  full  advantage  to  ad- 
vance legislation  he  favored. 

A  loyal  Democrat  to  the  end.  O'Hara  cam- 
paigned last  October  in  Macomb  County  for 
presidential  nominee  Michael  Dukakis. 

He  was  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  and  the  U-M  Law  School.  He  was 
a  World  War  II  veteran  who  saw  action  in 
the  Pacific  theater  as  a  U.S.  Army  para- 
trooper. 

O'Hara  is  survived  by  his  wife.  Susan,  and 
their  seven  children. 

Funeral  services  are  being  handled  by  the 
Demaine  Funeral  Home  in  Alexandria,  a 
Virginia  suburb  of  Washington,  D.C.  A  serv- 
ice will  be  held  FYiday  at  11:30  a.m.  and 
burial  will  follow  at  Arlington  National 
Cemetery. 

James  O'Hara  Dies  at  63.  in  U.S.  House  18 

Years 

(By  Jeanne  May) 

James  G.  O'Hara— "Mr.  Macomb  County 
Democrat"  and  a  U.S.  representative  from 
Michigan  from  1958  to  1978— died  Monday 
at  George  Washingrton  University  Medical 
Center  in  Washington. 

He  was  63  and  had  lung  cancer. 

"He  was  a  representative  of  the  working 
people,"  Macomb  County  Circuit  Judge 
John  Bruff  said  Tuesday.  "His  slogan  for 
his  first  campaign  was  'For  Full  Employ- 
ment.' 

".  .  .  He  also  was  one  of  the  congressional 
architects  of  the  Great  Society  programs, 
Medicaid,  Medicare,  the  civil  rights  bills,  the 
environmental  bills,  the  Clean  Air  Act,  the 
Clean  Water  Act. 

"and  for  Macomb  County,  he  saw  to  get- 
ting the  grants,  so  for  the  sewer  systems 
that  were  built  in  the  '60s  and  the  '70s,  we 
received  our  proper  money.  The  Clinton 
River  and  St.  Clair  Lake  were  cleaned  up. 
and  municipalities  no  longer  dumped 
sewage  into  the  Clinton  River." 

Bruff  was  his  campaign  manager  and  dis- 
trict representative. 

Lt.  Gov.  Martha  Griffiths  served  in  the 
U.S.  House  with  O'Hara. 

"What  I  really  remember  him  for  was  his 
ability  to  get  along  with  all  the  other  con- 
gressmen and  his  ability,  once  he  got  to 
doing  something,  to  get  it  through  Con- 
gress," she  said.  "If  he  decided  on  an 
amendment  to  a  bill,  he  could  usually  get  it 
through  the  committee  and  get  it  through 
on  the  floor  of  Congress.  He  was  quite  effec- 
tive." 

O'Hara's  18  years  in  Congress  ended  when 
he  quit  to  make  a  race  for  the  U.S.  Senate 
and  lost  in  the  primary  to  Donald  Riegle. 

O'Hara  began  his  political  career  in  1958. 
running  for  Congress  from  the  old  7th  Dis- 
trict, which  included  Macomb  County  and 
five  counties  in  the  Thumb.  After  two  re- 
counts of  the  ballots,  he  was  declared  the 
winner  by  five  votes,  becoming  the  first 
Democrat  to  represent  the  Thumb  counties 
in  Congress  since  1895. 

During  his  years  in  Congress,  his  home 
was  in  Utica,  but  after  his  defeat  by  Riegle, 
he  stayed  in  Washington,  working  as  a 
lawyer  and  lobbyist  with  the  law  firm  of 
Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow. 

O'Hara  was  bom  in  Washington,  D.C,  and 
lived  there  until  he  was  13,  when  he  moved 
to  Detroit.  He  was  a  combat  paratrooper  in 
the  Pacific  during  World  War  II  and  earned 
bachelor's  and  law  degrees  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan.  He  practiced  law  in  De- 
troit before  going  to  Congress. 

He  began  his  political  career  as  an  ex- 
treme liberal,  but  gradually  became  more 


conservative,  especially  after  a  stiff  threat 
from  an  anti-busing  candidate  in  his  1972 
race.  But  he  remained  strongly  pro-labor 
and  a  champion  of  public  education  pro- 
grams to  the  end  of  his  years  in  Congress. 

Survivors  Include  his  wife,  Susan  Puskas 
O'Hara;  sons,  Ray,  Thomas.  Patrick,  Bren- 
dan and  Neal;  daughters;  Mary  and  Brigid;  a 
sister,  and  a  brother. 

The  funeral  mass  will  be  at  11:30  a.m. 
Friday  at  St.  Louis  Catholic  Church  in  Alex- 
andria, Va.  Burial  with  military  honors  will 
be  at  1  p.m.  in  Arlington  National  Cemetery. 

The  family  suggests  memorial  contribu- 
tions to  the  Annual  Sharing  of  the  Green, 
Most  Holy  Trinity  Catholic  Church,  1050 
Porter  St.,  Detroit  48226. 

Funeral  arrangement  are  by  the  Demaine 
Funeral  Home,  520  S.  Washington  St..  Alex- 
andria 22314. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Gaydos]. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  thank  my  good  friend,  Billie  Ford, 
and  commend  him  for  taking  this 
time. 

If  I  run  over,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  an 
hour  myself  coming  up  and  I  would 
like  to  continue  on  this  very  important 
subject  matter. 

Let  me  say  this  on  behalf  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan,  and  I  am  going 
to  be  presumptuous  and  speak  on 
behalf  of  my  good  friend.  Bill  Ford, 
and  say  that  when  I  came  here  he  and 
I  and  Gus  Hawkins  probably  are  the 
only  ones  left  of  that  original  group. 
When  I  talk  about  that  original  group. 
I  am  talking  about  people  like  Edie 
Green  from  Oregon.  Lucien  Nedzi  of 
Michigan,  Johnny  Dent,  Dan  Daniel, 
and  even  Bill  Thompson,  our  friend 
over  the  years,  and  Gus  Hawkins  who 
is  now  the  full  committee  chairman 
and  probably  the  next  one  in  succes- 
sion of  course,  is  our  good  friend.  Bill 
Ford.  There  was  John  Brademas,  now 
up  at  one  of  the  universities  in  New 
York,  and  Lloyd  Meeds  and,  of  course, 
in  that  group,  Jim  O'Hara. 

I  would  probably  have  to  say  from 
personal  experience  and  personal  opin- 
ion on  my  part  that  when  I  joined  the 
committee  some  21 -odd  years  ago  that 
of  that  group,  and  that  includes  my 
good  friend.  Bill  Ford,  Jim  O'Hara 
was  probably  the  one  that  responded 
first  to  an  incoming  freshman.  There 
was  no  self-aggrandizement  on  his 
part,  just  the  fact  that  he  had  a  sensi- 
tivity to  a  freshman.  I  came  from  par- 
ticularly the  Pittsburgh  area  and  was 
thrust  upon  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee.  I  think  Jim  O'Hara  in 
that  big  heart  of  his  probably  felt  this 
kid  needed  some  help  and  he  was 
there  to  give  it  and  many  times  unso- 
licited on  my  part,  because  at  that 
time,  it  is  not  true  today,  but  at  that 
time  when  you  were  a  freshman,  you 
were  truly  a  freshman  and  you  did  not 
have  an  opportunity  to  speak  out.  You 
did  not  get  recognized  too  often.  On 
committee  business,  you  were  down  in 
the  lower  echelon.  That  is  how  it  was 
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then.  Things  have  changed  since  then. 
Changed  drastically,  but  if  you  can  vis- 
ualize that  situation,  again  if  I  may  go 
back  and  say  being  thrust  on  the  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee  and  then 
to  have  someone  like  Jim  O'Hara  who 
at  that  time  had  very  high  standing 
and  good  reputation  to  come  over  to 
you  and  say,  "Look,  I  welcome  you  to 
the  committee.  I  want  to  help  you. 
You  are  from  a  laboring  area." 

Along  the  lines  I  was  talking  about, 
Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  this.  He  was 
quite  a  man,  quite  an  individual,  a 
principled  man  who  took  time  and  had 
an  authentic  desire  to  want  to  respond 
to  a  new  man  on  the  committee.  That 
to  me  exemplifies  Jim  O'Hara.  You 
can  get  all  his  accomplishments  as  a 
very  adept  and  accomplished  parlia- 
mentarian, you  can  get  into  many 
things  that  Jim  has  done  in  the  labor 
area  per  se,  along  with  the  educators 
of  our  country,  all  the  initiatives  that 
he  demonstrated  nationally  and  in  na- 
tional politics,  all  those  things  you  can 
consider  and  they  are  all  meritorious. 
They  all  should  be  made  a  part  of  the 
Record. 

I  want  to  say  this,  that  I  think  the 
measure  of  a  man  starts  with  how  he 
treats  his  fellow  members  on  a  com- 
mittee, particularly  the  new  incoming 
members. 

I  have  to  say  this  that  Jim  was  there 
and  I  found  Jim  after  awhile  being 
what  is  exemplified  to  me  as  a  true 
family  man,  a  good  person. 

D  1710 

Members  can  call  upon  all  of  their 
own  experience  to  conclude  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  character  of  a  man 
meets  their  approval,  and  that  is:  Is  he 
honest?  Is  he  good?  Is  he  sincere  in 
what  he  does? 

Members  will  want  to  use  their  own 
common  experience  and  common 
sense  in  applying  those  principles  that 
they  have  inculcated  into  themselves 
when  they  make  that  considered  judg- 
ment of  a  man,  of  a  person,  like  Jim 
O'Hara,  and  I  did  that.  I  tried  to  apply 
those  principles,  and  the  conclusion 
was  quite  obvious  that  here  is  a  man, 
not  a  hint  of  scandal  at  any  time  in 
any  manner,  a  good  family  man,  and 
one  who  would  listen,  and  listened  sin- 
cerely, listened  not  just  superfluously 
on  the  surface  but  sincerely  listened. 
That  is  the  Jim  O'Hara  I  was  exposed 
to  in  the  beginning.  That  is  the  Jim 
O'Hara  I  lived  with  during  his  remain- 
ing time  on  the  committee.  That  is  the 
Jim  O'Hara  I  knew  when  he  was  work- 
ing on  the  Hill  and  had  occasion  now 
and  then  to  come  and  explain  some- 
thing to  me.  It  was  the  same  Jim 
O'Hara  the  time  way  back  21  years 
ago  up  until  the  time  of  his  untimely 
passing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion,  I  want  to 
say  this  to  the  family,  and  I  know 
some  of  them  are  here  today:  You  can 
be  rightfully  proud,  rightfully  proud 


that  he  was  a  member  of  the  family  or 
the  clan,  any  way  you  want  to  describe 
it.  and  I  know  his  children  can  right- 
fully be  proud,  because  later  on  as 
they  progress  in  life  they  are  going  to 
find  our  just  what  the  sincere  attitude 
and  the  feeling  and  reputation  was 
that  Jim  had  among  his  coUeagrues, 
and  that  would  be  us  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor,  because 
we  were  the  closest,  Bill  Ford, 
Thompson,  me,  all  the  group  at  that 
time,  so  we  say  it:  You  can  rest  as- 
sured that  it  was  based  upon  facts. 

In  final  conclusion,  I  wish  to  extend 
my  deepest,  sincerest  personal  sympa- 
thy to  the  O'Hara  clan  and  the  family, 
the  relatives  and  all  those  who  have 
known  Jim  as  I  have. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  ScheuerI. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  a  mixture  of  sad- 
ness and  love  at  this  somewhat  painful 
occasion,  bidding  goodbye  to  Jim 
O'Hara. 

I  came  in  in  1965  in  the  glorious 
89th  Congress  with  Billy  Ford,  Patsy 
Mink,  Lloyd  Meeds,  and  Bill  Hatha- 
way. We  were  young  freshmen  pups 
then,  but  we  were  fortunate  to  have 
several  truly  great  luminaries  on  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
all  of  whom  took  us  under  their  wing, 
apparently  liked  us,  groomed  us,  ad- 
vised us,  counseled  us,  babied  us, 
hand-held  us,  and  it  was  truly  an  ex- 
hilarating experience. 

Prank  Thompson,  John  Brademas, 
and,  of  course,  Jim  O'Hara  were  three 
true  luminaries  each  in  his  own  way, 
and  working  with  those  men  and  serv- 
ing with  those  men  and  enjoying  their 
friendship  and  encouragement  and 
support,  enjoying  their  guidance  and 
counseling  was  a  truly  remarkable  ex- 
perience for  a  freshman  Congressman 
24  years  ago.  All  three  of  them  obeyed 
today's  rules  and  traditions  rather 
than  those  current  in  1965.  All  three 
of  them  tried  to  help  us  along,  help  us 
to  do  our  thing,  helped  us  to  express 
ourselves  and  make  a  mark. 

Jim  O'Hara  was  a  true,  true,  true 
friend.  I  think  the  one  thing  one  could 
say  of  all  of  us.  Billy  Ford,  Patsy 
Mink.  Bill  Hathaway,  Lloyd  Meeds, 
myself  was  that  we  all  loved  Jim 
O'Hara.  We  venerated  him.  He  was 
our  role  model.  He  was  our  teacher. 
He  was  our  friend.  We  miss,  him 
deeply. 

I  have  the  most  marvelous  memories 
of  the  89th  Congress  under  Lyndon 
Johnson's  stewardship.  The  country, 
of  course,  was  under  Lyndon  John- 
son's stewardship.  This  was  the  time 
of  the  great  explosion  of  liberal  legis- 
lation, and  legislative  proposals  were 
coming  up  here  thick  and  fast.  Most  of 
them,  an  awful  lot  of  them,  it  seems, 
went  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor,  because  Lyndon  Johnson 


had  a  passion  for  education.  He  was  a 
teacher  from  the  banks  of  the  Peder- 
nales  River,  and  a  lot  of  marvelous  leg- 
islative proposals  came  up,  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education 
Act,  vocational  acts,  and  Billy  and  I 
worked  hard  on  title  I  of  ESEA  and 
title  III,  and  through  all  of  our  work 
and  our  joy  and  excitement,  there  was 
Jim  O'Hara  present  by  our  side,  help- 
ing us,  guiding  us,  giving  us  a  nudge,  a 
shove,  pointing  us  in  the  right  direc- 
tion and  always  saying  in  those  excit- 
ing days  of  1965  and  1966,  "Jim,  Billy, 
remember,  it  is  not  always  going  to  be 
like  this."  He  was  telling  us  that  those 
exhilarating  days  of  the  89th  Congress 
were  not  forever  and  that  sooner  or 
later  things  would  simmer  down,  and 
the  Congress  would  lose  that  momen- 
tum, that  force-feeding  that  came 
from  1600  Pennsylvtuiia  Avenue,  and 
things  would  revert  to  normal.  He  said 
it,  and  intellectually  I  believed  him. 
but  I  am  not  sure  whether  in  my  heart 
I  wanted  to  believe  him  or  did  believe 
him.  but,  of  course,  he  was  right,  and 
things  were  not  always  like  that  ex- 
hilarating 89th  Congress. 

To  compare  the  powerful,  surging 
forces  of  leadership  from  the  White 
House  then  to  what  we  have  today  is  a 
sad  and  painful  thing  to  do. 

I  extend  my  sympathy  to  members 
of  his  family,  to  his  wife,  his  kids.  The 
kids  will  grow  in  knowledge  and  appre- 
ciation and  understanding  of  the  ex- 
traordinary role  that  their  dad  played 
in  his  remarkable  congressional 
career.  He  was  looked  on  as  a  leader  of 
impeccable  morals,  honor,  integrity, 
and  sagacity.  He  never  lost  his  sense  of 
humor. 

I  have  never,  in  all  the  years  I  knew 
him,  ever  heard  him  utter  a  word  in 
anger  or  exasperation  or  disappoint- 
ment or  chagrin.  With  all  of  the  trials 
and  tribulations  that  came  to  Jim, 
both  in  the  House  and  off  the  House.  I 
never  once  saw  him  lose  his  cool  or 
saw  him  lose  his  easy,  relsuced,  friendly 
half-quizzical,  half-humorous  demean- 
or. He  was  a  legislative  craftsman,  and 
he  was  a  truly  great  human  being.  He 
was  one  of  the  all-time  greats  in  my 
lexicon,  and  I  miss  him  truly  and 
deeply,  and  I  commiserate  with  his 
wife  and  kids. 

The  kids,  especially,  will  know  and 
grow  and  achieve  an  increasing  imder- 
standing  over  the  years  as  to  the  truly 
great  renaissance  man  their  father 
was.  He  was  a  true  creature  of  the 
House,  and  he  represented  this  House 
at  its  best,  at  its  true  peak  of  excel- 
lence. We  miss  him,  and  we  mourn  his 
passing. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Ajtokrson]. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
deeply  saddened  to  learn  about  the 
passing  of  a  good  friend  and  former 
colleague,    James    Grant    O'Hara    on 
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March  13.  1989.  A  Michigan  Democrat 
of  the  12th  District,  Jtm  served  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  1959  to 
1977.  He  is  remembered  as  a  skillful 
lei^slator  who  was  often  called  upon 
by  his  colleagues  to  help  maneuver 
bills  around  pitfaUs  in  the  House.  Jim 
will  be  greatly  missed. 

James  Grant  O'Hara  was  bom  in 
Washington,  DC.  but  moved  to  Detroit 
at  the  age  of  13.  He  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Michigan,  where  he 
also  received  his  law  degree.  During 
World  War  U.  Jim  served  his  country 
in  the  Army's  11th  Airborne  Division 
in  New  Guinea  and  the  Philippines. 

His  first  successful  election  to  Con- 
gress in  1959  was  an  astounding  Demo- 
cratic feat.  After  wiiming  by  five  votes 
and  two  recounts,  Jim  became  the  first 
Democrat  since  1895  to  represent  the 
Thumb  region  north  of  Detroit. 

Throughout  his  career.  Jim  was  a 
strong  and  vocal  advocate  for  labor 
rights.  His  support  on  labor  Issues 
gained  him  friends  among  the  leaders 
of  organized  labor  and  enabled  him  to 
develop  effective  legislation  on  a  varie- 
ty of  issues. 

Jim  earned  many  positions  and  re- 
sponsibilities during  his  18  years  of 
service  to  his  country  and  constitu- 
ents. He  served  as  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Subcommittees  on  Agricultural 
Labor,  and  Postsecondary  Education. 
He  was  also  a  member  of  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Interior,  the  House 
Budget  Committee,  and  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Congressional  Oper- 
ations in  the  international  arena.  He 
was  a  congressional  adviser  to  the 
United  States  delegation  to  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Organization,  and  a 
member  of  the  United  States-Japan 
Interparliamentary  Exchange  Pro- 
gram. 

A  visible  influence  Jim  had  in  Con- 
gress was  being  a  founding  member  of 
the  Democratic  Study  Group  and  he 
served  as  its  chairman  during  the  90th 
Congress,  during  1967  and  1968.  He 
was  also  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
Party's  Rules  Commission  from  1969 
through  1972  and  was  one  of  the 
party's  leading  authorities  on  national 
convention  rules. 

Jim  made  an  impact  on  the  civil 
rights  movement  by  helping  to  draft 
key  portions  of  title  VI  of  the  CivU 
Rights  Act  of  1964.  He  also  led  a  move- 
ment in  the  Democratic  Caucus  to 
overhaul  the  seniority  system  in  the 
early  1970's. 

After  almost  two  decades  in  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives.  Jim  became 
a  lobbyist  and  continued  his  law  prac- 
tice with  the  firm  of  Patton,  Boggs  Sc 
Blow  here  in  Washington,  EX:.  until 
his  recent  passing. 

As  Petrarch  said  in  1350.  "A  good 
death  does  honor  to  a  whole  life"  and 

today  I  want  to  honor  the  memory  of 

a  public  servant  who  was  well  liked 

and  respected  and  whom  will  be  sorely 

missed.  James  Grant  O'Hara.  My  wife. 


Lee,  and  I  extend  our  deepest  sympa- 
thies to  Jim's  wife.  Susan,  and  his  five 
sons.  Ray,  Thomas,  Patrick,  Brendan, 
and  Neal,  and  his  two  daughters,  Mary 
and  Brigid. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  honored  to 
join  today  to  pay  tribute  to  our  former  col- 
league Jim  O'Hara. 

Jim  dedicated  his  life  to  the  fight  for  a  just 
and  fair  society,  to  strengthening  our  institu- 
tion and  to  speakirtg  out  for  the  rights  and 
dignity  of  all  people.  Among  the  many  people 
wtK>  owe  so  much  to  Jim  O'Hara  are  the  mil- 
lions wtw  have  never  heard  of  him  but  who 
have  benefited  from  his  commitment.  During 
his  18  years  as  a  Member  of  the  House,  he 
was  a  constant  and  compelling  advocate  for 
civil  rights  and  for  the  causes  of  the  unfortu- 
nate and  disadvantaged.  He  fought  for  a 
better  world  and  he  believed  passionately  that 
Govenment  could  be  an  instrument  of  that  im- 
provement. 

His  accomplishments  in  every  area  of  public 
policy  are  proof  of  the  success  of  his  efforts. 
In  the  early  1960's,  he  was  a  leading  force  on 
landmark  labor  and  education  legislation,  in- 
cluding tt>e  Manpower  Retraining  Act  of  1962. 
which  promoted  retraining  of  displaced  work- 
ers, and  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  He  was 
active  in  support  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act,  stu- 
dent aid  programs  and  increases  in  the  mini- 
mum wage.  He  was  an  early  voice  In  the  fight 
against  age  and  sex  discriminatkjn.  He  was  in- 
strumental in  the  irrtroduction  of  Federal  regu- 
lation to  the  fieM  of  mine  safety  and  was  the 
original  sponsor  of  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Act  [OSHA]  to  protect  Americans 
on  the  job. 

Many  of  us  had  ttie  pleasure  to  serve 
witti — and  learn  from — Jim  and  all  Members  of 
tfie  hkxise  have  felt  his  influence.  He  was  an 
early  advocate  In  ttie  effort  to  reform  and  de- 
mocratize House  procedures.  He  cfiampioned 
reforms  that  operied  committee  proceedings 
to  public  scrutiny,  that  increased  Member  ac- 
countat)ility  for  votes  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  and  that  gave  junior  Members  more  in- 
fluence in  drafting  legislation.  He  recognized, 
of  course,  that  ttiese  reforms  wouki  facilitate 
the  substantive  reforms  he  promoted.  But  he 
also  recognized  that  open,  democratk:  proce- 
dures could  reinvigorate  and  strengtfien  the 
House  as  an  institution.  We  may  at  times  take 
these  reforms  for  granted,  but  we  should  rec- 
ognize that  our  at>ility  to  legislate  in  an  open 
arxj  constructive  way  is  in  large  measure  a 
consequertce  of  Jim  O'Hara's  skill  and  visksn. 
Jim's  dedicatkxi  to  this  House  was  sur- 
passed only  by  his  love  for  and  devotion  to 
fiis  family.  His  wife  Susan,  his  seven  children 
and  grandctiikJren  take  erK>rmous  pride  in  this 
man  of  tremendous  integrity,  commitment,  and 
dignity, 

After  he  left  ttie  House,  Jim  remained  active 
in  pubtK  affairs.  He  continued  his  efforts  on 
t>ehalf  of  ttie  young  and  oM,  ttie  disadvan- 
taged and  destitute  and  to  move  America 
toward  a  better  future.  For  ttiose  of  us  wtio 
are  heir  to  ttiat  vision,  ttiere  Is  much  to  do. 
Our  efforts  are  testimony  to  Jim's  memory  and 
his  deeds. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  take 
ttiis  opportunity  to  join  my  colleagues  in  ex- 
pressing our  sense  of  deep  sadness  at  the 
death  of  our  beloved  friend  and  former  col- 


league, James  Grant  O'Hara.  His  death  on 
March  1 2  marked  the  passing  of  an  outstand- 
ing public  citizen  and  Democratk:  leader. 

Congressman  O'Hara  served  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  with  distinction  and  dedi- 
catkin.  He  brought  compassion  and  under- 
standing to  deliberations  In  this  Chamber. 

It  was  my  distinct  privilege  to  serve  with 
Congressman  O'Hara  from  1959  to  1977.  In 
additkin  to  servkse  on  ttie  Educatton  and 
Latx>r  Committee,  he  was  also  a  member  of 
the  House  Interior  Committee,  the  House 
Budget  Committee,  and  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Congressional  Operatkjns,  on  which  I 
served  as  chairman.  The  people  of  Mk:higan's 
12th  District  can  be  proud  of  the  record  of 
service  he  established  and  the  fine  represen- 
tation he  gave  to  his  district  and  to  his  coun- 
try. 

The  people  of  his  district  always  knew  tfiat 
ttiey  had  a  friend  in  Washington  with  whom 
ttiey  could  work  on  any  project  of  importance 
to  the  State  of  Mk:higan. 

I  want  to  express  my  deepest  sympathy  to 
his  wife,  Susan;  his  five  sons:  Ray,  Thomas, 
Patrick,  Brenden,  and  Neal;  and  to  his  two 
daughters:  Mary  and  Brigid. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great 
sadness  that  I  join  In  mourning  the  death  of 
our  friend  and  former  colleague,  Jim  O'Hara. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  t)ecome  acquaint- 
ed with  Jim  during  our  service  on  committee 
assignments  and  on  behalf  of  the  Democratic 
Study  Group,  where  Jim  was  one  of  the  lead- 
ers. He  was  a  thoughtful  and  conscientious 
Member  who  was  a  delight  to  watch  when  it 
came  to  legislative  tactics,  and  he  helped  lead 
us  to  more  than  one  vrctory  during  the  civil 
rights  revolution. 

Jim  served  his  constituents  of  Mk:higan's 
12th  District  well.  And  they  loved  him  in 
return.  The  affectran  was  real  and  it  was  sin- 
cere, and  It  was  a  measure  of  the  man  that 
was  held  by  those  who  sent  him  to  this  Cham- 
ber. 

Jim  was  in  the  front  lines  in  this  House 
during  ttie  successful  battles  for  labor,  educa- 
tion, and  antipoverty  legislation.  And  at>ove  all, 
he  dearly  championed  the  American  family. 

I'm  sorry  that  Jim  Is  gone.  He  was  a  good 
and  decent  man,  and  I  was  proud  to  be  his 
friend. 

My  deepest  sympathy  goes  to  Jim's  wife, 
Susan,  and  all  the  O'Hara  children. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding,  and  commend  him  for 
affording  Members  this  opportunity  to  mourn 
the  death  of  a  respected  colleague  and  a  dear 
friend. 

Jim  O'Hara  was  one  of  the  most  able  Mem- 
bers I  ever  worked  with.  A  professional  legis- 
lator, he  was  skilled  in  parilamentary  tactrcs 
and  knowledgeable  about  ttie  detailed  con- 
tents of  legislatKHi  on  whk:h  he  worked.  He 
was  unfailingly  courteous  to  his  colleagues, 
and  always  interested  in  tielping  them. 

His  career  In  ttie  House  lasted  18  years, 
spanning  ttie  decisive  period  during  which  ttie 
House  became  a  more  open  and  democratk: 
tnstitutk}n,  an  effort  In  whk:h  Jim  was  an  ac- 
knowledged and  effective  leader. 

History  will  judge  his  career  largely  on  his 
formkJat>le  contributk>ns  as  a  senkx  memt>er, 
and  Important  subcommittee  chairman,  on  the 
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Commrttee  on  Education  and  Labor.  He  was  a 
real  leader  on  education,  training,  and  civil 
rights  matters. 

As  a  memt)er  of  the  Interior  Committee, 
also,  he  was  a  leader  of  the  environmental 
movement,  t)efore  that  movement  got  a  name. 
Most  of  us  in  the  House,  however,  may 
most  remember  his  contributions  as  a  leader 
and  chairman  of  the  Democratic  Study  Group. 
In  that  role,  he  worked  to  make  the  House 
more  open.  He  was  an  active  participant  in 
the  revolutkin  that  ended  the  sad  chapter  of 
the  Rules  Committee's  history,  in  which  it  was 
known  as  the  "graveyard  of  legislation." 

When  he  arrived  in  Congress,  Jim  was  star- 
tled to  discover  that  no  recorded  votes  could 
t)e  obtained  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
and  he  worked  closely  with  his  friend.  Tip 
O'Neill,  to  assure  that  the  important  questions 
deckled  in  the  amendment  process  would  t)e 
decktod  on  the  record. 

In  1976,  Jim  ran  for  the  Senate  seat  vacat- 
ed by  the  retirement  of  his  close  friend,  Phil 
Hart.  When  he  dW  not  succeed,  he  moved  on 
to  a  career  as  a  lobbyist,  and  demonstrated 
that  the  professk>nal  can  be  practiced  with 
horKX  and  integrity. 

Even  after  his  retirement  from  public  office, 
he  remained  an  active  participant  in  communi- 
ty and  political  affairs.  Only  days  before  his 
final  illness  came  on,  he  was  successful  in  his 
campaign  to  elect  Ron  Brown  as  Democratic 
Party  chairman. 

On  March  13,  Jim  died  after  a  brief  illness, 
and  was  buried  on  St.  Patrick's  Day  at  Arling- 
ton. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us  will  miss  Jim,  and 
extend  our  deepest  sympathy  to  his  family. 

Mr.  DE  LA  Garza.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
pay  tribute  to  our  late  colleague  Jim  O'Hara, 
and  It  is  with  great  sadness  that  I  rise  to 
speak. 

A  man  of  friendliness,  enthusiasm,  and  co- 
operation, Jim  O'Hara  employed  his  engaging 
personality  to  gain  support  for  the  causes  in 
which  he  believed  and  for  programs  which 
would  assist  the  people  of  his  district.  He  was 
a  man  who  often  spoke  of  his  great  sense  of 
gratitude  for  the  privilege  of  serving  the  coun- 
try he  loved.  In  this,  I  believe,  rested  tfie  heart 
of  his  personal  and  political  commitment,  and 
to  this  end  he  devoted  his  tremendous  energy 
and  visk>n  which  so  characterized  ail  his  ef- 
forts in  publk:  service. 

His  passing  has  taken  from  me  a  friend, 
from  the  citizens  of  Mkihigan  a  dedk»ted  rep- 
resentative, and  from  the  people  of  our  coun- 
try a  great  statesman.  May  God  let  the  light  of 
His  countenance  shine  upon  him  onA  give  him 
peace. 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  with 
great  sadness  and  respect  in  honoring  the 
late  Congressman  from  Mk;higan's  12th  Con- 
gresskxuJ  District,  the  Honorable  James  G. 
O'Hara.  Throughout  his  lifetime  of  publk:  serv- 
KB,  Jim  O'Hara  faithfully  represented  the 
people  of  his  district,  as  well  as  the  State  of 
Mchigan  and  all  Amernans.  I  have  the  privi- 
lege of  representing  many  of  the  same  people 
whom  he  represented. 

During  the  tunnultuous  1960's.  Jim  hekj  fast 
to  his  kleals  and  beliefs  as  he  champwned 
new  legislation  in  civil  rights,  labor,  educatksn, 
and  poverty  relief.  It  was  his  strong  belief  in 
human  dignity  whwh  propeiied  his  legislative 


efforts  throughout  that  cfrallenging  time.  His 
reputation  as  a  legislative  tactKian  comt>ined 
with  his  legal  expertise  gained  at  the  Universi- 
ty of  Mk:higan  Law  School  and  while  practk:- 
ing  law  in  Wayne  and  Macomb  Counties, 
gained  him  the  respect  of  his  colleagues  as  a 
leader  and  consensus  tHiikler.  Jim  had  a  clear 
and  concise  understanding  of  the  legislative 
process,  arKJ  he  used  this  knowledge  to 
pursue  a  progressive  agenda  aimed  at  helping 
all  people. 

Jim's  greatest  accomplishments  were  made 
during  his  tenure  on  ttie  House  Educatk>n  and 
LatKjr  Committee.  He  fought  hard  to  develop 
the  Headstart  Program  in  its  eariy  days,  and 
he  was  one  of  the  original  proponents  of  a 
comprehensive  day  care  program.  The  com- 
munity college  system  owes  a  great  debt  to 
Jim,  as  he  was  instrumental  in  developing 
community  college  institutions  to  benefit  the 
working  men  and  women  of  Amerrca  who 
could  not  afford  to  send  their  children  away  to 
school.  Jim's  keen  sense  of  the  struggles  of 
the  working  dass  led  him  to  defend  their  dig- 
nity and  promote  a  better  future  for  their  chil- 
dren through  low-cost  higher  education.  Many 
of  ttie  same  things  that  he  fought  long  and 
hard  for  during  his  time  in  Congress  are  still  at 
issue  in  the  101st  Congress,  and  I  am  a  bene- 
ficiary of  that  political  heritage  whk:h  he  so 
skillfully  brought  to  his  actkxis  and  deeds. 

Beyond  his  great  accomplishments  whk:h 
earned  him  enormous  respect  in  this  txxly  as 
a  legislator.  Jim  also  had  a  wonderful  family 
whom  he  toved  deariy.  While  he  realized  the 
need  for  publk:  sennce  to  promote  a  t)etter  life 
for  all  people,  Jim  believed  in  the  value  aivi 
importance  of  family.  He  fulfilled  this  belief 
through  a  lifetinte  commitment  to  his  wife  and 
children.  I'd  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
extend  my  deepest  condolences  to  his  family, 
his  wife  Susan,  and  his  seven  children  Ray, 
Tom,  Pat,  Brendan,  Mary,  BrigkJ,  and  Neal. 
who  loved  him  deariy  arnJ  will  miss  him  great- 
ly. He  ably  denranstrated  that  one  can  be  a 
warm  and  loving  hustiand  and  fattier  while 
serving  in  an  elected  publk:  offk:e. 

I'd  also  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
extend  my  condolences  to  Susianna  Puskas, 
Jim's  mottier-in-law.  wrfw  lives  on  a  family 
farm  in  Burton,  Ml,  in  my  district  Mrs.  Puskas, 
at  94  years  young,  is  still  an  active  memt)er  of 
her  community. 

Jim  O'Hara  will  be  greatly  missed  not  only 
by  his  family,  but  by  all  of  his  friends  and  col- 
leagues here  in  Washington  and  at  home  in 
Michigan.  Today  as  we  euk>gize  this  great 
man.  truly  the  greatest  tribute  we  can  pay  to 
his  lifetime  of  publk:  sennce  is  by  continuing 
the  struggles  for  human  dignity  of  whk:h  he 
was  such  a  courageous  ctiampkxi. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wouW 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express  my  pro- 
found son^ow  at  the  death  of  my  good  friend. 
Jim  O'Hara. 

Jim  and  I  were  both  elected  to  ttie  House  in 
the  late  1950's.  and  we  served  together  until 
Jim  resigned  to  nxi  for  the  Senate  in  1976. 
While  we  were  on  opposite  politk»l  skies  of 
ttie  aisle  I  always  found  him  to  be  a  warm  and 
engaging  personality,  a  fine  legislator,  and 
dedk»ted  to  the  people  of  the  great  State  of 
Mk:higan. 

Jim  was  instrumental  in  the  writing  and  pas- 
sage of  the  historic  1964  Civil  Rights  Act. 


which  wfas  a  major  step  in  guaranteeing  equal 
rights  for  all  Americans.  He  was  also  a  lifelong 
friend  of  ttie  working  man. 

I  would  like  to  join  my  colleagues  in  ex- 
pressing my  sincere  condolences  to  Jim's 
family,  especially  to  his  wife,  Susan,  his  sister. 
Sally,  and  his  five  sons  and  two  daughters. 

I  salute  Jim  O'Hara.  a  good  friend,  and  a 
servant  of  ttie  people. 

Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  although  I  never 
had  ttie  tionor  of  serving  in  ttie  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives with  Jim  O'Hara.  we  dkj  tiave  oc- 
cask>n  to  work  togettier,  first  during  my  days 
as  a  staff  person  for  Congressman  Bemie 
Sisk.  and  later  wtien  Mr.  O'Hara  joined  ttie 
firm  of  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow. 

While  many  of  my  colleagues  may  initially 
be  reminded  of  Mr.  O'Hara's  distinguistied 
contributkMis  to  ttie  efforts  of  organized  latxx, 
he  was  also  a  skilled  practitk>ner  of  effective 
legislative  strategies  in  a  variety  of  ottier 
areas,  including  complex  western  water 
issues.  As  a  former  member  of  ttie  House  Irv 
terior  Committee,  Mr.  O'Hara's  assistance  on 
reclamatk>n  issues  was  extremely  valuatile  to 
me  and  to  ttie  rest  of  my  colleagues  wtio  are 
involved  in  ttie  complk:ated  and  controversial 
area  of  water  rights. 

Mr.  O'Hara's  commitment  to  western  water 
is  only  one  area  in  wtik:h  he  earned  my  re- 
spect and  admiratk>n.  His  18  years  in  ttie 
House  followed  a  liberal,  prolabor  agenda, 
and  as  one  of  ttie  founding  members  of  ttie 
Democrats  Study  Group,  he  led  ttie  move- 
ment in  ttie  Democratk:  caucus  to  overtiaul 
the  seniority  system  in  the  1970's.  He  helped 
draft  key  portksns  of  title  VI  of  ttie  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964,  and  more  recently,  is  admired  for 
his  work  as  chairman  of  ttie  Federal  Minimum 
Wage  Study  Commissk)n. 

Mr.  O'Hara  had  many  friends  in  and  out  of 
ttie  House  of  Representatives,  and  as  a  hus- 
band, and  fattier  of  seven  chikiren.  he  will  be 
missed  t)y  many.  His  family  stiould  t>e  com- 
forted in  knowing,  however,  ttiat  this  man, 
through  his  unselfish  commitment  to  publk: 
service,  touctied  ttie  lives  of  ttiousands  of  in- 
divkJuals.  His  legacy  is  felt  today— not  only  in 
the  House;  not  only  in  his  State  of  Mrchigan— 
txit  tjy  many  ¥»tio  never  knew  of  him  or  of  his 
wori<  on  their  behalf.  I  feel  fortunate  to  have 
known  such  a  committed  and  effective  publk: 
sorv&nt. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  join 
with  ttie  distinguished  ctiairman  of  the  House 
Post  Offk»  and  Civil  ServKe  Committee,  the 
Honorable  Wiluam  D.  Ford,  in  paying  tribute 
to  our  former  colleague,  James  O'Hara  wtio 
died  on  March  13. 

Congressman  O'Hara  was  a  highly  respect- 
ed Member  of  Congress  for  his  legislative 
abilities,  and  was  a  champion  for  improving 
ttie  lives  of  the  working  men  arxj  women  in 
AmerKa.  He  ably  represented  his  constituents 
in  the  12th  Congresskxial  District  of  Mchigan, 
from  1959  through  1976. 

Before  coming  to  Congress,  Congressman 
O'Hara  served  our  country  with  distinctkin  as 
a  member  of  the  511th  Parachute  Infantry 
Regiment  during  Worid  War  II.  He  received  his 
law  degree  from  the  University  of  Mk:tiigan  in 

1955.  and  practk:ed  law  in  Detroit 

Elected  to  the  86th  Congress  in  1958.  Con- 
gressman O'Hara  compiled  an  outstanding 
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record  of  acNevement  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Farm  Labor  and  ttie  Sub- 
conNnittee  on  Postsecondary  Education  of  the 
House  Education  arxj  Labor  Committee. 
During  his  career  in  Congress,  he  also  served 
as  a  member  of  the  l-louse  Interior  Committee, 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Congressional  Oper- 
ations, and  Vne  House  Budget  Committee.  He 
was  a  fourxjing  member  of  ttie  Democratic 
Study  Group,  and  aiso  served  as  ttie  ctutirman 
of  ttiis  group  during  the  90th  Congress. 

After  leaving  Congress  in  1976  to  run  for 
tfte  Senate,  he  continued  his  legal  career  with 
the  firm  of  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow.  Continuing 
tiis  unwavering  commitment  to  labor,  he  also 
served  as  chairman  of  the  Federal  Minimun 
Wage  Study  Commission  from  1979  through 
1961. 

Congressman  O'Hara  was  a  fine  legislator. 
wtK)  devoted  his  life  to  the  service  of  our 
country. 

Mrs.  Annunzio  and  I  extend  our  deepest 
sympathy  to  his  wife,  Susan,  and  the  other 
members  of  his  family  wfx)  survive  him. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Spealter,  many  of  us  were 
deepty  saddened  with  the  passing  In  March  of 
a  former  Member  of  this  House.  James  G. 
O'Hara. 

Probably  only  half  of  ttie  Members  in  the 
House  today  served  with  Jim  O'Hara  dunng 
his  18  years  here.  I  am  one  of  ttiose  who 
never  tied  ttie  pleasure  of  serving  with  Jim. 
Still  he  was  well  known  by  ttie  vast  majority  of 
us.  Though  tie  was  outside  ttie  House,  I  en- 
joyed worldng  with  Jim  over  the  years.  He  is 
remembered  so  fondly  by  so  many  of  us  be- 
cause, first  he  was  a  great  person,  and 
second,  he  had  been  a  great  Member  of  Con- 
gress and  a  parliamentary  expert 

Ten  years  after  he  left  ttie  House,  Jim 
O'Hara  was  stilt  highly  regarded  for  his  legisla- 
tive aiKl  parliamentary  atiility  and  for  the  con- 
tributions he  made  to  education  and  labor 
issues  in  ttie  I960's  and  1970's.  He  was  par- 
ticularly in  ttie  vanguard  In  putting  some  of  the 
important  Great  Society  education  programs 
logettier. 

It  stioukj  be  remembered  ttiat  Jim  was 
among  ttie  original  members  of  ttie  Budget 
Committee,  a  group  ttiat  made  the  budget 
process  wor1(. 

For  aM  his  contributions  to  national  issues 
and  legisiation,  Jim  O'Hara  stiould  also  be  re- 
membered for  his  service  to  ttie  people  of 
Michigan.  In  his  years  in  ttie  House,  he  was  a 
tnje  representative  of  the  people  of  ttie  I2th 
Congressional  District  and  ttieir  views. 
TTvough  years  of  turmoil  and  tranquility,  as  his 
auburt>an  district  grew,  Jim  O'Hara  spoke  for 
l^e  people  of  Michigan,  and  Congress  listened 
and  acted  accordngly.  None  of  us  can  hope 
tor  a  greater  legacy. 

I  join  my  colleagues  in  sendmg  my  sympa- 
thies to  Jim's  wife  Susan  and  ttieir  six  chil- 
iken. 

Mr.  BULEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  express 
ffly  sorrow  at  the  passing  of  Jim  O'Hara  and 
to  extend  my  condotonces  and  tiest  wisties  to 
his  famiy.  Jim  O'Hara's  career  was  marked  t>y 
dMinguished  service  to  his  constituents,  to  his 
State,  and  to  his  HeSaon. 

Jim  served  as  a  distinguished  Member  of 
Vw  House  of  Representatives  from  1959  until 
Ms  relireinent  in  1977.  As  a  member  of  ttie 
Houae  Education  and  Labor  Committee  and  a 


chairman  of  the  Sut)committee  on  Farm 
Labor,  1971-72,  and  the  Subcommittee  on 
Post  Secondary  Education,  1973-77,  Jim  built 
a  record  of  accomplishment  that  any  Memtier 
would  be  proud  of.  His  accomplishments  in- 
cluded authorship  of  the  Higher  Education 
Amendments  of  1976  and  the  Guaranteed 
Student  Loan  Amendments  of  1976. 

I  woukl  like  to  focus  my  brief  comments  on 
Jim's  career  after  he  left  ttie  House,  tiowever. 
Unlike  many  of  those  wtio  rise  to  honor  Jim,  I 
dkj  not  tiave  the  privilege  of  serving  with  him 
In  ttie  House  of  Representatives.  My  dealings 
with  him  were  in  his  post-congressional  career 
as  a  partner  in  the  law  firm  of  Patton,  Boggs 
&  Blow.  Jim  was  one  of  the  most  effective 
and  principled  individuals  I  have  had  the  privi- 
lege of  dealing  with  during  my  service  in  the 
Congress.  He  was  effective  for  his  clients  not 
so  much  t)ecause  of  ttie  influence  he  could 
exert,  but  because  Members  of  this  body 
knew  ttiat  Jim  O'Hara  would  give  it  to  them 
straight.  He  represented  his  clients  well,  but 
he  never  asked  this  Member  to  do  anything 
on  behalf  of  a  client  ttiat  he  would  not  have 
wanted  someone  to  ask  him  to  do.  He  recog- 
nized ttie  value  of  trust  and  would  always 
make  sure  you  were  aware  of  tioth  sides  of 
any  issue. 

Jim's  service  did  not  tiegin  and  end  with  his 
clients.  He  was  always  available  to  offer 
advice  and  counsel  on  Issues  and  made  his 
great  reservoir  of  knowledge  available  to 
Memtiers  of  the  institution  to  which  he  gave 
18  years  of  his  life.  If  someone  were  to  ask 
the  hallmarks  of  effective  representation 
t>efore  the  Congress,  we  would  be  well  served 
to  point  to  Jim  O'Hara  as  a  model  of  how  to 
do  it  right. 

He  will  be  missed  not  only  by  his  family  and 
friends,  but  by  this  Member,  this  institution, 
and  his  Nation  as  well. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  death  of  our 
former  colleague  James  O'Hara  of  Michigan, 
turned  off  a  smile  that  for  the  last  30  years 
had  txightened  this  Chamt>er  and  Washington. 

But  Jim  O'Hara  was  more  than  just  a  friend. 
He  was  a  dedicated  servant  to  the  citizens  of 
this  country  for  over  a  decade  and  a  half  In 
this  Chamber  until  his  retirement.  During  that 
period  of  service  in  ttie  House,  he  became  a 
leading  expert  on  higher  education  while  de- 
voting his  energies  to  the  workings  of  ttie 
House  Education  and  Labor  Committee. 

Jim  O'Hara  cared  for  people. 

He  fought  so  vigorously  in  t>ehatf  of  the 
rights  of  migrant  workers  that  the  Latx>r  and 
Educatwn  Committee  created  a  new  sutxxjm- 
mittee  to  akt  and  defend  those  workers,  and 
Jim  O'Hara  was  named  as  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee. 

He  worked  tiard  on  employment  and  train- 
ing legislation  designed  to  assist  lower  income 
Americans  Improve  ttieir  lot. 

He  was  a  true  champion  to  ttie  cause  of 
higtier  education  and  his  contritxrtions  In  that 
area  were  Innumerable. 

Alttiough  he  was  not  a  memt>er  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  tie  took  an  active  and  lead- 
ing role  in  battles  for  civil  rights  and  voting 
rights  legislation. 

One  of  tiis  many  legislative  skills  was  his 
knowledge  of  the  rules  of  ttie  House.  Jim  was 
an  outstanding  pariiamentarian.  He  learned 
ttie  rules  and  tie  knew  how  to  use  them.  He 


was    probably    as    knowledgeable    as    any 
Member  in  his  time  in  the  use  of  House  rules. 

His  ability  to  absorb  the  rules  of  an  organi- 
zation and  to  use  that  knowledge  In  a  pariia- 
mentary  manner  was  recognized  by  the  lead- 
ers of  his  political  party.  He  served  as  chair- 
man of  ttie  Commission  on  Rules  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee  from  1969  to 
1972,  and  was  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  as  well  as  Pariiamentarian  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Natk>nal  Convention  In  1972. 

Jim  O'Hara  was  a  friend  of  labor  who  got 
along  well  with  management.  He  had  the  ca- 
pacity to  deal  with  all  kinds— those  from  the 
left  and  the  right  as  well  as  those  from  the 
North  and  South. 

Jim  O'Hara's  contributions  to  his  country 
were  not  confined  to  those  years  he  served 
here  with  us.  During  Worid  War  II,  he  was  a 
paratrooper,  serving  as  an  enlisted  man  in  the 
511th  Parachute  Infantry  Regiment  in  New 
Guinea,  the  Philippines,  and  Japan. 

Jim  O'Hara  will  be  remembered  as  a  friend 
who  served  his  country  and  his  fellow  man. 
And  Jim  O'Hara  will  be  missed  by  all  of  us 
wtio  were  fortunate  enough  to  know  him. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  Jim 
O'Hara  who  passed  away  recently.  Jim  was  a 
close  friend  and  an  exceptional  colleague  who 
served  In  this  body  with  distinction  from  1959 
to  1977. 

As  a  memtier  of  the  House  Education  and 
Latxjr  Committee,  Jim  was  one  of  the  strong- 
est proponents  for  ttie  working  class  that  this 
txxly  has  ever  known.  Jim  worked  tirelessly  to 
Improve  working  conditions,  as  well  as  wage 
levels.  He  continued  his  work  on  behalf  of 
American  workers  after  leaving  the  House 
through  his  service  as  president  of  the  Feder- 
al Minimum  Wage  Study  Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  working  people  of  this 
Nation,  indeed  all  of  us,  have  lost  a  dear 
friend  with  the  death  of  Jim  O'Hara.  He  was 
an  honest  and  hard  working  Memtier  wtio 
could  always  tie  counted  on  for  sound  and  ju- 
dicious counsel. 

My  wife  Nancy  and  I  would  like  to  extend 
our  condolences  to  Jim's  wife  Susan  and  their 
seven  children.  Our  prayers  are  with  all  of 
you. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  take  time 
to  remember  our  former  colleague  from  Michi- 
gan's 12th  District  the  late  Honorable  James 
G.  O'Hara.  Congressman  O'Hara's  life  and 
work  truly  personified  the  meaning  of  public 
service.  Today,  I  welcome  the  opportunity  to 
pay  tribute  to  this  great  American  who  left  us 
just  a  few  weeks  ago. 

Jim  O'Hara  must  be  remembered  for  dis- 
playing a  deep  commitment  and  dedk^ation 
toward  all  his  endeavors.  During  his  18  years 
in  Congress,  tie  served  on  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Educatk}n  and  Labor  and  earned  a  rep- 
utation as  a  powertui  champion  of  latxx.  An 
indefatigable  spokesman  for  working  people, 
Jim  O'Hara  continued  his  efforts  as  Chairman 
of  ttie  Federal  Minimum  Wage  Study  Commis- 
sion after  he  left  Congress. 

An  ardent  advocate  of  civil  rights  legislation. 
Congressman  O'Hara  espoused  the  cause  of 
racial  equality  and  equal  opportunities.  Con- 
gressman O'Hara  tielped  to  write  title  VI  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  As  chairman  of 
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the  Democratic  Study  Group  in  the  1960's,  he 
agitated  for  the  passage  of  fair  housing  and 
other  civil  rights  legislation  and  he  was  not 
shy  in  his  condemnation  of  those  who  op- 
posed these  initiatives. 

Throughout  his  lifetime,  James  O'Hara  dem- 
onstrated an  unfaltering  commitment  to  civil 
rights  and  staunchly  defended  the  interests  of 
working  Americans.  Even  after  he  left  Con- 
gress, Representative  O'Hara  maintained  his 
commitment  to  public  service.  Most  recently, 
he  worked  with  organized  labor  In  Ron 
Brown's  campaign  for  chairman  of  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee. 

Strength,  determination,  and  dedication, 
these  were  the  character  traits  of  James 
O'Hara.  Congressman  O'Hara  was  a  greatly 
talented  and  very  successful  legislator.  I  am 
deeply  saddened  by  his  passing,  but  I  know 
that  his  memory  will  serve  as  an  inspiration  to 
us  as  we  face  the  challenges  ahead. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
join  with  so  many  Members  of  the  House, 
past  and  present,  in  paying  tribute  to  our  late 
friend  from  Michigan's  12th  District,  Jim 
O'Hara. 

Jim  was  an  expert  pariiamentarian,  with  ex- 
tensive knowledge  of  the  legislative  process. 
His  skills  were  widely  recognized  and  respect- 
ed—and often  relied  upon  heavily— as  when 
he  served  with  distinction  as  pariiamentarian 
of  the  1972  Democratic  National  Convention. 

In  formulating  strategy  for  successful  pas- 
sage of  a  bill,  Jim's  knowledge  and  under- 
standing of  the  intricacies  of  government  were 
indispensable.  And,  he  was  a  very  kind  and 
helpful  "instructor"  to  many  young  freshman 
House  Members  in  need  of  guidance  on  the 
complexities  of  legislative  procedure. 

I  was  honored  to  have  served  and  worked 
closely  with  him  on  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  for  my  first  two  terms  here 
in  the  House.  We  enjoyed  many  successes  to- 
gether on  the  committee.  Jim  was  a  good 
friend  to  me  and,  like  everyone  who  had  the 
privilege  of  knowing  Jim  O'Hara,  we  will  miss 
him. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  March,  the 
country  suffered  a  tremendous  loss  with  the 
passing  of  Jim  O'Hara,  a  wise  and  caring 
leader  both  In  and  out  of  Congress.  Jim 
O'Hara  will  be  sorely  missed  by  not  only  his 
former  colleagues  in  the  House,  but  by  citi- 
zens across  the  Nation.  He  was  a  dedicated 
public  servant  and  a  man  with  an  unswerving 
commitment  to  the  highest  principles. 

Though  I  began  my  tenure  in  Congress  after 
Jim  O'Hara  had  left  Congress  and  begun  work 
in  the  private  sector  on  behalf  of  various  labor 
and  education  groups,  I  had  the  privilege  of 
working  with  him  during  my  service  on  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee.  Reliable, 
trustworthy,  and  always  straightfonward,  he 
more  than  lived  up  to  his  reputation  of  intelli- 
gence and  integrity  over  the  course  of  my  as- 
sociation with  him. 

A  consistent  theme  runs  through  Jim 
O'Hara's  diverse  range  of  legislative  accom- 
plishments: He  was  never  afraid  to  champion 
causes  many  ottiers  were  afraid  to  take  on. 
During  his  18  years  in  Congress,  he  was  a 
stalwart  in  the  t>attle  for  fair  wages,  a  key 
player  in  the  passage  of  legislation  to  expand 
Federal  financial  support  for  education,  and  a 
vocal  advocate  of  civil  rights.  His  subsequent 


outstanding  work  as  chairman  of  the  Federal 
Minimum  Wage  Commission  from  1979  to 
1981  provided  a  vital  framework  from  which  to 
consider  a  fair  and  appropriate  minimum 
wage. 

Jim  O'Hara's  former  constitutents  in  Michi- 
gan's 12th  District,  his  colleagues,  and  mil- 
lions of  Americans  directly  t)enefited  from  his 
work.  I  want  to  express  my  profound  sorrow  at 
his  passing  and  extend  my  deepest  sympathy 
to  his  family. 

Mr.  HENRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Michigan  has  pro- 
duced a  number  of  Members  of  Congress 
whose  vision  and  effectiveness  carried  far 
t)eyond  the  boundaries  of  our  State  and  the 
boundaries  of  these  walls.  One  was  Arthur 
Vandent)erg,  from  my  own  Fifth  District.  An- 
other was  Philip  Hart.  And  surely  another  was 
James  G.  O'Hara,  whose  memory  we  honor 
today. 

I  did  not  have  the  privilege  of  serving  with 
Jim  O'Hara,  although  I  am  proud  to  be  one  of 
his  successors  on  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee.  But  I  knew  atxDut  him— as  a  man 
of  passion  and  commitment  to  his  ideals 
during  one  of  the  most  turbulent  periods  in 
American  history.  He  helped  shape  our  land 
for  the  t)etter.  And  that's  how  I  remember  him. 

There  was  no  mistaking  his  political  cour- 
age. When  the  feelings  of  his  political  com- 
rades-in-arms might  have  led  him  to  do  other- 
wise, he  strongly  supported  United  States  in- 
volvement in  the  Vietnam  war.  Some  say  the 
price  he  paid  was  his  defeat  for  House  majori- 
ty leader.  When  the  feelings  of  his  Michigan 
constituency  might  have  led  him  to  do  other- 
wise, he  fought  for  civil  rights  legislation.  And 
some  say  the  price  he  paid  was  his  defeat  In 
his  campaign  for  the  U.S.  Senate. 

His  interests  and  energies  were  vast.  He 
was  deeply  involved  in  legislation  ranging  from 
the  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  National  Park  to  the 
repeal  of  mandatory  retirement  age  for  airiine 
stewardesses  to  designating  Sousa's  "Stars 
and  Stripes  Forever"  as  the  national  march. 
He  helped  shape  the  election  apparatus  of  his 
party.  He  played  as  hard  and  as  well  as  he 
worked — and  in  his  later  years  the  teenaged 
paratrooper  of  Worid  War  II  t>ecame  a  cham- 
pion sailboat  racer. 

There  was  no  mistaking  his  love  for  his 
family.  Jim  mamed  the  nurse  who  cared  for 
him  during  a  period  of  Illness.  He  and  Susan 
had  seven  children,  and  as  parents  they  had 
to  deal  with  such  problems  as  hemophilia  aruj 
epilepsy.  During  happy  times,  you  would  find 
them  out  at  the  ball  park  or  on  his  boats.  They 
were  secure  in  his  love.  And  they  will  tell  you. 
"For  Jim,  family  came  first  and  the  House 
sometimes  had  to  do  without  him  for  a  short 
while  so  that  he  could  meet  that  first  obliga- 
tion." 

In  a  day  in  our  land  when  Integrity  and  de- 
cency seem  to  be  in  short  supply,  Jim  O'Hara 
was  a  man  wfxjse  priorities  were  right,  wtwse 
light  spread  to  every  part  of  his  worid. 

Mr.  MINETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  with  im- 
mense respect  and  great  sorrow,  to  honor  an 
outstanding  and  honorable  colleague,  James 
G.  O'Hara. 

I  mourn  for  the  vision  and  dedication  whk:h 
this  Nation  has  lost  in  his  passing.  He  was  a 
worthy  companion  and  I  will  miss  him  very 
much. 


He  was  held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  his 
colleagues,  and  deservedly  so.  During  his 
tenure  in  Congress,  we  were  all  touched  by 
his  dedicatk^n,  determination,  and  visk>n.  We 
all  progressed  through  his  leadership  In  areas 
of  labor  and  educatk^n. 

We  were  all  inspired  by  his  strong  tiellefs 
and  Integrity.  He  represented  t>oth  his  district 
and  the  Nation  well. 

Even  after  his  departure  from  the  House  of 
Representatives,  he  continued  to  serve  the 
Nation.  Just  recently,  James  O'Hara's  pres- 
ence could  be  felt.  He  was  tfie  chair  of  the 
Federal  Minimum  Wage  Study  Commisson 
from  1979  to  1981.  His  work  on  that  Commis- 
sion resulted  in  a  thorough  and  positive  as- 
sessment of  the  minimum  wage  which  con- 
cluded that  the  minimum  wage  did  not  contrit>- 
ute  to  unemployment  and  should  be  raised. 
And,  last  month,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives did  just  that. 

His  dedlcatk>n  to  a  strong  defense  posture 
has  served  our  Nation  well.  And  will  serve  us 
for  years  to  come.  His  legacy  will  be  long  re- 
membered. 

The  number  of  his  accomplishments  whk:h 
made  our  defense  stronger  and  our  country 
safer  for  Americans,  or  which  simply  made  life 
better  through  any  of  his  numerous  other  suc- 
cesses, are  Indeed  legion.  I  cannot  begin  to 
list  tftem  all;  understandably  so,  consklering 
that  this  man  spent  much  of  his  life  serving 
the  people  of  this  country. 

James  O'Hara  was  a  great  asset  to  this 
t)Ody.  The  fuel  which  energized  him  was  not 
glory,  power,  or  gain,  but  a  sincere  desire  to 
serve  his  constitutents  and  this  Natk)n  to  the 
t>est  of  his  ability.  And  his  t>est  is  truly  the 
epitorrte  of  public  service. 

He  will  be  greatly  missed  as  a  colleague,  as 
a  dedrcated  legislator,  and  as  a  good,  good 
friend. 

I  extend  my  sympathy  to  his  wife,  Susan, 
and  to  his  family. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimotis  consent  that  all 
Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  subject  of  my  special 
order  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Traficant).  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


D  1720 

SLEPAK  PRINCIPLES  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Traficant).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Miller]  is  recognized  for 
60  minutes. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  are  signs  of  change  in 
the  Soviet  Union:  steps  toward  respect 
for  human  and  property  rights.  It  is  in 
our  Interest  to  encourage  these  steps, 
because  a  nation  which  respects  the 
rights  of  its  own  citizens  will  more 
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likely  respect  the  rights  of  other  na- 
tions' citizens.  And  if  history  is  any 
guide,  a  nation  which  appreciates  the 
role  of  the  individual  citizen  will  more 
likely  appreciate  the  role  of  private 
business.  That  is  why  today,  with  Rep- 
resentative Larky  Smith  and  18  of  our 
colleagues,  I  am  introducing  the 
Slepak  Principles  Act  which  sets  up  7 
guiding  principles  for  United  States 
companies  operating  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Vladimir  Slepak,  a  founding  member 
of  the  original  Helsinki  Monitoring 
Group,  dedicated  to  observing  Soviet 
compliance  with  the  Helsinki  Pinal 
Act  of  1975,  first  proposed  these  prin- 
ciples. It  is  his  hope  that  they  will 
help  promote  pluralism  and  freedom. 
Our  legislation  is  an  attempt  to  turn 
his  hope  into  reality. 

Briefly,  these  are  the  seven  Slepak 
principles  for  Americans  businesses 
doing  business  in  the  Soviet  Union: 
First,  refuse  to  use  materials  made  by 
forced  labor;  second,  seek  to  safeguard 
Soviet  employees  prone  to  dismissal 
based  upon  politics,  religion,  ethnic 
background,  or  union  activities;  third, 
decline  to  use  structures  previously 
used  for  religious  activities;  fourth, 
strive  to  ensure  that  methods  of  pro- 
duction do  not  unnecessarily  risk 
harm  to  the  surrounding  environment; 
fifth  seek  to  ensure  that  they  do  not 
provide  goods  or  services  critical  to  the 
Soviet  military;  sixth  strive  to  use  in- 
dependent businesses  when  looking  for 
potential  partners  in  business  in  the 
Soviet  Union;  and  seventh,  decline  to 
participate  in  untied  loans  to  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Our  bill  encourages  companies  to 
conduct  business  in  a  manner  benefi- 
cial to  both  long-term  commercial  in- 
terests and  hiunan  rights.  Our  bill 
does  not  prohibit  United  States  com- 
panies from  conducting  business  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  Basically  this  bill  does 
three  things: 

nrst.  it  asks  companies  to  voluntari- 
ly abide  by  the  principles  when  con- 
ducting business  in  the  Soviet  Union; 

Second,  it  requires  the  State  E>epart- 
ment  to  submit  an  aimual  report  on 
whether  or  not  UJS.  companies  comply 
with  the  principles; 

Finally.  2  years  after  enactment  of 
the  bill,  companies  not  adhering  to  the 
principles  would  lose  some  export  mar- 
keting support.  This  means  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment officials  could  not  assist  non- 
adhering  companies  in  selling  goods, 
services,  or  technologies  in  a  foreign 
market.  An  example  of  this  would  be  a 
United  States  Government  official 
could  not  assist  a  noncomplylng  firm 
in  arranging  an  appointment  with  a 
Soviet  official.  In  other  words,  non- 
omnplylng  f  Inns  could  still  do  business 
in  the  Soviet  Union,  they  Just  would't 
have  the  United  States  Government's 
anlRtance. 

The  U.S.  Gvemment  would  still  pro- 
tect UJB.  business  in  a  trade  dispute. 


And  loss  of  export  marketing  support 
would  not  prohibit  providing  general 
export  information  or  genersdly  avail- 
able informational  publications  such 
as  Overseas  Business  Reports,  Foreign 
Economic  Trends  and  Business  Amer- 
ica. 

Why  is  there  such  a  need  for  these 
principles  now?  There  are  177  busi- 
nesses operating  in  the  Soviet  Union 
today,  and  13  joint  ventures  registered 
with  the  United  States  Commerce  De- 
partment. We  hope  and  expect  that  in 
the  future  there  will  be  more.  Recent- 
ly the  American  Trade  Consortium  ne- 
gotiated a  framework  agreement  with 
the  Soviet  Government  which  could 
lead  to  as  many  as  25  new  joint  ven- 
tures and  involve  United  States  invest- 
ment between  $5  and  $10  billion. 
United  States-Soviet  bilateral  trade  to- 
taled $1.6  billion  In  1987  and  will  un- 
doubtedly grow. 

In  the  past  we  have  had  a  multi- 
pronged  effort  in  supporting  human 
rights  and  openness  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  At  the  same  time  that  we  have 
worked  with  the  Soviet  Union  on  arms 
control  and  security  issues,  we  have 
also  continually  brought  up  issues 
such  as  human  rights.  Our  increasing 
official  contact  with  the  Soviet  Union 
has  been  matched  by  increasingly  fre- 
quent cultural  exchanges.  There  also 
the  relationship  was  benefited  by  plac- 
ing all  issues— himian  rights,  trade, 
arms  control,  regional  conflicts— 
squarely  on  the  table. 

Now,  with  the  hope  of  more  business 
contact  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Ameri- 
can businesses  can  also  contribute  to 
the  new  opeimess  in  our  relations. 
This  contact  will  have  an  ever  increas- 
ing impact  on  the  Soviet  people.  By 
conducting  their  business  in  accord- 
ance with  Slepak  principles,  businesses 
will  help  contribute  to  glasnost  and 
perestroika  in  the  Soviet  Union,  thus 
ensuring  a  better  business  climate  in 
the  future. 

Should  U.S.  companies  agree  to 
abide  by  the  Slepak  principles?  I  be- 
lieve they  should  for  the  simple  reason 
that  it  makes  smart  business  sense  to 
follow  the  seven  guidelines.  For  exam- 
ple, by  following  the  principle  on  striv- 
ing to  work  with  independent  busi- 
nesses such  as  cooperatives.  United 
States  businesses  will  be  appealing  to 
the  very  market  in  which  they  are 
trying  to  establish  themselves  in— the 
Soviet  consumers.  John  Goodchild, 
president  of  the  conununications  com- 
pany, the  Weightman  Group,  points 
out  in  an  article  on  the  Slepak.  princi- 
ples in  the  Wall  Street  Journal:  "•  •  • 
if  we're  going  to  the  Soviet  Union  to 
make  a  profit,  we  ought  to  lay  the 
groundwork  for  something  enduring." 
Soviet  consumers  are  not  getting  the 
goods  and  services  they  want  from  the 
state-nui  economy.  It  is  clear  by 
recent  elections  that  consumers  are 
fed  up  with  the  largest  employer  and 
business  in  the  Soviet  Union.  United 


States  firms  working  with  cooperatives 
will  be  working  with  the  independent 
Soviet  businesses  which  hold  the  hope 
of  providing  goods  and  services  the 
Soviet  citizens  cannot  get  now. 

Similarly,  by  providing  a  safer  work- 
place which  ensures  workers'  rights, 
for  example,  United  States  companies 
in  the  Soviet  Union  will  gain  a  number 
of  benefits.  Because  of  the  favorable 
conditions  in  their  workplace,  U.S. 
businesses  will  attract  a  higher  quality 
of  employee  than  their  competitors.  In 
addition,  there  will  be  less  turnover  at 
these  companies.  Thus,  those  compa- 
nies following  the  principles  will 
reduce  their  costs  of  doing  business. 

But  most  of  all,  businesses  will  abide 
by  the  Slepak  principles  because  they 
recognize  that  by  contributing  to  a 
more  democratic,  more  open  Soviet 
Union,  they  will  be  ensuring  a  larger, 
more  stable  market  in  which  to  oper- 
ate. 

United  States  policy  in  pushing  for 
human  rights  and  openness  in  the 
Soviet  Union  has  brought  some  suc- 
cess. We  cannot  take  full  credit  for  all 
the  positive  changes  that  have  been 
occurring  in  the  Soviet  Union.  But  nei- 
ther can  we  ignore  our  consistent  and 
persistent  efforts  in  pushing  those 
changes.  Now  that  we  are  on  the  road 
to  success,  we  should  not  diminish  our 
efforts. 

As  we  recognize  the  Soviets  for  their 
constructive  changes  by  taking  steps 
such  as  holding  a  human  rights  con- 
ference in  Moscow,  does  it  not  also 
make  sense  to  ask  our  companies  to 
voluntarily  abide  by  a  set  of  ethical 
principles— to  do  voluntarily  in  the 
Soviet  Union  what  they  are  required 
by  law  to  do  here  in  the  United 
States?  The  Soviet  Union,  itself,  has 
agreed  in  the  Helsinki  Pinal  Act,  the 
Madrid  and  Vienna  Concluding  Docu- 
ments, and  the  Universal  Declaration 
on  Human  Rights  and  other  agree- 
ments, to  abide  my  many  of  the  guide- 
lines we  set  forth. 

In  the  past  our  policy  of  pushing  for 
human  rights  was  a  defensive  one.  We 
sought  to  help  those  already  in  trou- 
ble—the imprisoned,  the  persecuted, 
and  the  abandoned  souls  of  the  Soviet 
gulag.  Now  with  the  first  improve- 
ments in  the  Soviet  Union,  we  can  use 
a  more  positive  strategy  of  pushing  for 
actual  democratic  rights.  In  addition 
to  helping  those  who  want  to  leave  the 
Soviet  Union,  we  can  also  help  make 
life  better  for  those  wishing  to  stay  in 
their  country. 

The  possibilities  for  expanded  trade 
opens  up  the  prospect  for  exciting  new 
contact  with  the  people  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Our  legislation  does  not  seek  to 
constrict  that  prospect;  it  seeks  to 
make  that  prospect  more  beneficial. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
proud  to  join  Representative  John  Miller  In 
introducing  the  Slepak  Principles  Act.  I  want 
to  extend  my  sincere  gratitude  to  Congress- 
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man  Miller,  and  commend  him  for  his  leader- 
ship on  this  issue.  He  has  displayed  unusual 
vision  and  careful  foresight  about  the  potential 
for  democratic  changes  within  the  Soviet 
Union. 

It  is  clear  to  the  world  that  the  Soviet  Union 
is  a  country  undergoing  dramatic  changes. 
The  anival  of  General  Secretary  Gorbachev 
has  shaken  up  the  status  quo  within  the 
Soviet  Union  in  an  unprecedented  manner. 
Concepts  such  as  perestrioka  and  glasnost 
are  no  longer  only  Soviet  piF>e  dreams;  they 
are  practical  principles  which  are  changing  the 
way  the  Soviets  view  themselves,  their  politi- 
cal system,  and  their  role  in  the  world  order. 
The  question  is  no  longer  "is  change  taking 
place,"  but  "how  extensive  will  the  changes 
be  and  are  they  for  real." 

This  period  of  change  in  the  Soviet  Union  is 
also  a  foreign  polk:y  opportunity  for  the  United 
States.  For  years  a  cornerstone  of  American 
foreign  policy  vis-a-vis  the  Soviet  Union  has 
been  to  foster  democratic  institutions  and 
practices  in  that  country.  Primarily,  we  have 
been  focused  on  pressing  the  Soviet  leader- 
ship to  extend  fundamental  rights  to  all  Soviet 
citizens — right  such  as  freedom  of  emigration, 
freedom  of  religion,  and  freedom  of  speech. 

There  is  a  legal,  as  well  as  a  moral  basis  for 
these  traditional  policy  objectives.  As  signitors 
to  numerous  international  treaties,  including 
the  Helsinki  Final  Act,  the  Madrid  and  Vienna 
Concluding  Documents,  and  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment is  obliged  to  allow  its  citizenry  basic, 
fundamental  freedoms,  such  as  those  men- 
tioned above.  Yet,  we  all  know  that  these 
rights  and  so  many  others  have  historically 
been  denied  to  the  Soviet  people. 

The  United  States  must  exploit  this  rare  op- 
portunity to  bring  at)Out  democratic  changes  in 
the  country  recognized  as  the  leader  of  the 
Communist  world.  The  Slepak  Principles  Act 
does  just  this.  It  requires  American  t>usiness 
concerns  in  the  Soviet  Union  to  conduct  busi- 
ness ventures  in  accordance  with  a  set  of 
democratic  principles  while  at  the  same  time 
prohibiting  American  firms  from  perpetuating 
current  oppressive  Soviet  labor  and  business 
practices. 

Specifically,  the  bill  calls  for  American  firms 
engaged  in  business  in  the  Soviet  Union  to: 
First,  refrain  from  producing  or  providing  serv- 
ices that  benefit  the  Soviet  Military  Establish- 
ment; second,  refrain  fi-om  using  goods  pro- 
duced by  forced  labor;  third,  safeguard  Soviet 
employees  prone  to  dismissal  for  ethnic  or  re- 
llgk}us  reasons;  fourth,  decline  to  participate  in 
a  commercial  transaction  if  the  place  of  wori< 
is  a  Soviet-confiscated  religious  edifice;  fifth, 
ensure  tfiat  working  conditions  are  fujmane 
and  safe  for  workers;  sixth,  refrain  from 
making  untied  loans  to  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment; and  seventh,  attempt  to  engage  in  joint 
ventures  with  private  cooperatives  rattier  than 
institutions  connected  with  the  Soviet  State. 

While  the  future  of  United  States-Soviet  re- 
lations is  undear,  it  is  dear  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  in  the  process  of  rethinking  both  its 
domestic  and  foreign  polkHes.  One  manifesta- 
tion of  this  change  in  thinking  Is  the  increased 
business  opportunities  for  Americans  in  tfie 
Soviet  Union.  Case  in  point  The  American 
Trade  Consortium  reo9ntiy  negotiated  a 
framework  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Govern- 


ment which  could  lead  to  as  many  as  25  new 
joint  ventures  and  involve  a  United  States  in- 
vestment of  t>etween  $5  and  $10  billon. 

Ttie  Soviets  need  American  capital  and  in- 
genuity to  achieve  their  political  objectives.  It 
is  morally  imperative  that  the  United  States 
use  this  opening  to  promote  our  own  inter- 
ests. This  is  exactly  wtuit  ttie  Slepak  Princi- 
ples Act  does  and  I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues 
to  cosponsor  this  important  legislation. 


D  1740 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  members  have  5  legislative  days 
within  which  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  include  therein  ex- 
traneous material  on  this  special 
order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington. 

There  was  no  objection. 


D  1730 

A  CLOSER  LOOK  AT  THE  VRA 
MYTHS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Traficant).  Under  previous  order  of 
the  House  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Gaydos]  is  recognized 
for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  major- 
ity of  this  l>ody— 231  Members  repre- 
senting 38  States  at  last  count— believe 
that  America's  steel  industry  is  still 
too  fragile,  and  that  its  future  depends 
on  the  passage  of  H.R.  904— the  exten- 
sion of  the  Steel  Import  Stabilization 
Act  for  another  5  years. 

The  Steel  Import  Stabilization  Act, 
which  was  part  of  the  1984  trade  bill, 
put  into  place  one  of  the  most  effec- 
tive tools  we  have  had  for  curbing 
steel  imports  into  this  country.  That 
tool  is  the  Voluntary  Restraint  Agree- 
ment [VRA]. 

To  date,  we  have  VRA's  with  19 
countries  and  the  European  Commimi- 
ty,  and  the  mechanism  has  been  suc- 
cessful. In  1984,  when  we  made  the 
VRA's  a  part  of  our  trade  policy,  steel 
imports  had  reached  an  annual  level 
of  26.4  percent. 

In  1987,  after  3  years  of  the  VRA 
Program,  imports  fell  to  21.3  percent, 
and  last  year,  to  20.3  percent.  But, 
more  importantly,  the  American  steel 
industry  closed  some  old  plants,  mod- 
ernized some  others,  and  doubled  its 
productivity  while  operating  at  nearly 
full  capacity. 

Now,  we  need  to  extend  the  program 
for  another  5  years.  There  are  those 
who  say  the  industry  is  strong  enough 
to  stand  on  its  own  feet  without  a 
helping  hand  from  Government. 

Well,  those  of  us  who  know  the  in- 
dustry say  its  not  time  yet.  But,  before 
I  go  into  that,  let  me  give  you  some 


history  on  the  industry  and  its  prob- 
lems in  the  past  15  years. 

During  the  1970's  and  early  1980's, 
many  Americans  faced  hard  times,  but 
life  for  the  steel  industry  and  its  work- 
ers was  especially  harsh.  Since  1974, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  workers 
became  unemployed  as  two  in  three 
jobs  disappeared  when  more  than  25 
U.S.  steel  firms  went  bankrupt.  And 
those  whose  jobs  didn't  disappear  took 
pay  cuts.  Today,  steelworkers  work  for 
90  percent  of  the  wages  they  were 
making  in  1982.  And  that's  not  even 
figuring  in  inflation. 

Entire  communities  and  regions  in 
the  39  States  that  house  the  steel  in- 
dustry that  were  once  vital  and  thriv- 
ing have  been  deserted  as  the  unem- 
ployed steelworkers  fled  to  other  parts 
of  the  country  to  look  for  work. 

In  my  district  alone,  there  were 
5,000  people  employed  by  USX  Corp. 
coke  works  plant  in  Clairton  in  1970. 
Today,  only  1,450  workers  work  in 
that  plant. 

Just  a  few  weeks  ago,  USX  an- 
nounced that  100  entry-level  jobs  at 
the  plant  were  available.  More  than 
2,200  individuals  waited  in  line  for 
hours  in  hopes  of  landing  one  of  those 
jobs. 

One  of  those,  Eric  Kessler  of  Clair- 
ton, said  he  thought  his  chances  of 
winning  a  job  were  as  slim  as  his 
chances  of  winning  the  State  lottery. 
But  at  least,  he  didn't  "have  to  kick  up 
a  buck"  to  apply. 

Getting  one  of  those  jobs  would 
enable  unemployed  Bill  Rochelle  to 
buy  the  finer  things  in  life— like  new 
shoes  for  his  children  and  a  hat  for  his 
wife. 

We  know  why  our  steel  industry  fell 
into  a  slump.  Simply  put,  steel  was  not 
being  traded  fairly.  Other  coimtries' 
steel  industries  were  and  are  owned  or 
subsidized  by  their  governments. 
Those  steelmakers  did  not  have  to 
make  a  profit  to  stay  in  business. 

And  in  order  to  gain  even  bigger 
shares  of  the  American  market,  they 
dumped  steel  at  below-cost  prices.  In 
1980,  steel  Imports  made  up  16.3  per- 
cent share  of  the  U.S.  market.  Pour 
short  years  later,  imports  claimed  26.4 
percent. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  our  response 
to  this  crisis  was  passage  of  the  Steel 
Import  Stabilization  Act  which  re- 
quired voluntary  restraint  agreements 
with  most  steel-producing  countries. 

The  VRA's  expire  this  September, 
and  they  must  be  renewed  so  that  the 
American  steel  industry  can  continue 
to  recover.  During  the  recent  flurry  of 
information  on  whether  or  not  the 
VRA's  ought  to  be  extended,  a  report 
published  by  the  Stem  Group,  an 
international  trade  advisory  firm  has 
come  to  my  attention. 

In  stating  their  case  against  renew- 
ing the  VRA's,  they  argue  that  the 
American   steel   Industry    is   healthy 
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after  26  years  of  exceptional  trade  pro- 
tection. They  say  that  extending  the 
VRA's  wiU  make  it  much  harder  for 
D.S.  manufacturers  to  increase  ex- 
ports in  the  1990's  and  will  Iceep  prices 
higher  in  the  United  States  than 
abroad. 

B4r.  Speaker,  I  have  here  an  analysis 
of  the  Stem  Group's  report  by  the  law 
firm  of  Dewey,  Ballantine,  Bushby, 
Palmer  ds  Wood,  and  I  ask  that  it  be 
printed  in  its  entirety  as  an  addendum 
to  my  remarks. 

Coincidentally,  the  author  of  this 
comprehensive  and  well-organized 
report.  Holly  Glenn,  happens  to  be  a 
former  resident  of  my  district. 

Ms.  Glenn  makes  the  following 
point: 

The  Stem  Group  Report  really 
doesn't  contain  any  analysis  on  the  ef- 
fects of  the  VRA's  as  the  analysis 
stops  at  1985,  even  though  data  for 
the  years  that  the  VRA's  were  in  place 
is  readily  available. 

Their  argument  that  the  VRA's  af- 
fected supply  doesn't  make  sense  as 
the  VRA  quotas  were  not  even  filled  in 
1987  or  1988. 

The  primary  reason  that  the  Stem 
Group  report  is  incorrect  is  that  it  ig- 
nores events  and  factors  other  than 
the  VRA's  which  have  had  an  impact 
on  steel  trade  and  steel  prices  such  as 
the  world-wide  steel  shortage  and 
higher  steel  prices  abroad. 

The  analysis  fails  to  explain  ob- 
served steel  market  behavior,  and 
draws  conclusion  based  on  an  overly 
simplistic  and  inaccurate  depiction  of 
the  determinants  of  steel  prices. 

The  prices  selected  by  the  Stem 
Group  are  not  market  prices  at  all. 
They  do  not  show  what  consumers  in 
any  market  paid  for  steel. 

Rather,  they  represent  revenues  per 
ton  for  all  steel  products,  based  on  a 
cost  model,  corrected  for  various  out- 
side events  and  discounting. 

The  report  says  nothing  about  the 
effect  of  import  protection  in  general, 
the  effects  of  the  VRA's  in  particular, 
and  the  consimier  costs  of  import  pro- 
tection. 

It  should  not  be  used  as  the  basis  for 
policy  decisions  which  will  affect  the 
condition  and  international  competi- 
tiveness of  one  of  our  key  industries. 

I  would  also  like  to  clarify  other  mis- 
statements that  need  to  be  put  in  the 
proper  context. 

Myth  No.  1:  The  VRA's  have  made 
American  steelmakers  fat  and  happy. 

The  fact  is  that  the  American  steel 
industry  is  only  beginning  to  regain  its 
health,  and  the  VRA's  have  been  cru- 
cial to  the  ongoing  recovery.  Because 
of  the  industry's  stability  over  the 
past  5  years,  steel  companies  have 
been  able  to  borrow  money  at  lower  in- 
terest rates  and  make  long-term  com- 
mitanents  to  creditors  in  order  to  mod- 
ernize facilities  by  improving  and  ex- 
panding continuous  casting  machinery 
and  hot  rolling  mills. 


The  steel  industry,  however,  has  a 
long  way  to  go.  Steelmakers  have  only 
begun  to  recover  and  earn  back  some 
of  the  $12  billion  they  lost  through 
the  mid-1980's.  And  while  sales  are  up, 
they  are  still  lower  then  they  were  in 
1984. 

The  gains  of  the  last  2  years  can 
hardly  be  called  a  complete  comeback. 
Fifteen  percent  of  domestic  steelmak- 
ing  capacity  still  is  in  chapter  11.  New 
investment  on  sustained  losses  of  $3 
and  $5  billion  annually  is  needed  if  the 
domestic  steel  industry  Is  to  match  the 
competitiveness  of  its  leading  foreign 
competitors. 

A  football  coach  doesn't  tell  his 
team  that  has  managed  to  come  from 
behind  but  is  still  losing  by  10  points 
in  the  fourth  quarter  to  relax  and  not 
worry.  There's  a  lot  more  work  that 
needs  to  be  done. 

Myth  No.  2:  The  VRA's  have  result- 
ed in  higher  prices  lor  steel  users. 

The  fact  is  that  steel  prices  have 
gone  up  in  the  last  2  years.  And,  while 
critics  of  the  VRA  extension  have 
jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  VRAs 
are  responsible,  they  conveniently 
leave  out  the  fact  that  during  the  first 
2  years  of  the  VRA's,  steel  prices  actu- 
ally fell. 

According  to  Putnam,  Hayes  &  Bart- 
lett,  an  economic  research  firm,  do- 
mestic steel  prices  have  gone  down  in 
real  terms  by  9  percent  since  the  start 
of  the  VRA's.  So  today,  even  with 
moderate  increases,  the  price  for  steel 
is  virtually  the  same  as  it  was  in  1981. 

So  what  made  the  price  of  steel  go 
up?  The  Congressional  Research  Serv- 
ice, in  reports  issued  in  both  1988  and 
1989,  concludes  that  market  forces 
around  the  world— strong  demand  and 
the  decline  in  the  dollar  rather  than 
VRA's— have  caused  the  price  in- 
creases. CRS  also  reported  that  VRA 
countries  are  not  filling  their  quotas 
so  the  VRA's  could  not  have  caused 
steel  prices  to  increase  as  non-VRA 
countries  increased  their  U.S.  exports 
to  help  alleviate  the  problem. 

In  spite  of  price  increases  in  1987 
and  1988,  U.S.  steel  is  now  much  less 
expensive  than  steel  produced  in  other 
countries.  For  example,  the  price  for 
United  States-produced  cold  rolled 
sheet  is  cheaper  by  about  $200  per  ton 
when  compared  to  Japanese-produced 
cold  rolled  sheet. 

Another  reason  for  higher  prices  is 
increasing  demand  for  steel  world- 
wide, according  to  the  book  "Steel  And 
The  State."  In  fact,  the  demand  is 
close  to  the  all-time  high  reached  in 
1979. 

The  Soviet  bloc,  especially,  has 
shown  a  strong  demand  for  steel  at 
the  same  time  that  other  countries, 
such  as  Korea  and  Taiwan,  have 
closed  some  of  their  steelmill  capacity 
while  they  expand.  Because  of  the 
shortage,  some  countries  aren't  ex- 
porting much  steel  but  are  instead 
hoarding  it  for  the  future. 


Critics  also  argue  that  the  VRA's 
result  in  small  steel  users  paying  even 
more  for  their  steel.  The  fact  is, 
whether  or  not  the  VRA  program  is 
continued  into  the  1990's,  the  market 
will  be  broken  up  into  at  least  the  two 
broad  buyer  groups  with  the  large 
buyers  having  more  market  power. 

Ironically,  the  critics  don't  mention 
that  prices  for  other  metals  that  are 
not  included  in  the  VRA's  have  in- 
creased much  more— making  steel  an 
undeniable  bargain. 

In  the  last  2  years,  the  price  of 
copper  has  increased  by  more  than  150 
percent,  and  the  price  of  aluminum 
also  more  than  doubled. 

Myth  No.  3:  VRA's  discriminate 
against  countries  that  trade  fairly. 

The  fact  is  that  steel  is  traded  nei- 
ther freely  nor  fairly  on  the  world 
market.  We  and  perhaps  a  select  few 
other  countries  are  free  traders.  All 
the  other  foreign  steel  industries  have 
been,  are,  and  in  all  likelihood,  will 
continue  to  be  state-owned  or  state- 
supported.  Regardless  of  the  trade 
policy  the  United  States  chooses  to 
adopt,  the  foreign  markets  will  contin- 
ue to  be  subsidized  and  heavily  pro- 
tected. 

Many  people  say  all  we  need  is  a 
level  playing  field  in  order  to  compete. 
The  real  question  is:  "Are  we  playing 
on  the  same  field?"  I  think  that  level 
is  irrelevant  here.  I  am  not  even  sure 
we're  playing  the  same  game.  The  rest 
of  the  world  is  playing  soccer,  and 
we're  throwing  them  a  football. 

Between  1980  and  1985,  national 
governments  within  the  European 
Community  provided  over  $35  billion 
in  subsidies  to  their  steel  producers, 
most  of  which  consisted  of  aid  for  con- 
tinued operation. 

Since  1985,  governments  have  grant- 
ed major  subsidies  to  steel  producers 
in  Venezuela,  Argentina,  Belgium, 
Turkey,  and  other  countries.  Numer- 
ous countervailing  duty  investigations 
have  been  conducted  in  steel  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce. 

The  Department  has  made  over  70 
affirmative  findings  of  subsidization  in 
steel  since  1980  against  countries  rang- 
ing from  Argentina  to  Zimbabwe. 
Dozens  of  other  cases  were  settled 
before  a  determination  was  made. 

No  one  can  argue  that  subsidies 
aren't  still  predominant  in  other  coun- 
tries. For  example,  Italy's  state-owned 
steel  producer,  Pinsider,  which  hasn't 
even  broken  even  in  over  15  years,  is 
currently  seeking  an  additional  $5.8 
billion  in  dollars  to  see  them  through 
1990  after  receiving  more  than  $1.5  bil- 
lion since  1970  in  operating  and  re- 
structuring aid. 

A  secret  World  Bank  study  complet- 
ed in  1988  found  that  the  Mexican 
Government  supported  its  steel  indus- 
try with  direct  budgetary  transfers  of 
$75  million  to  $100  million  each  year. 
In  September  1986,  the  Government 
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assumed  $883  million  of  the  debt  of 
state-owned  Sidermex. 

In  West  Germany,  the  Government 
won  approval  from  the  European 
Community  Commission  to  grant  $161 
million  to  the  ailing  producer,  Saar- 
stahl,  for  1986  and  1987.  The  Federal 
Government  and  the  Saar  State  Gov- 
ernment also  acquired  a  76-percent  in- 
terest in  the  firm  and  pledged  to  cover 
debts  of  $324.8  million. 

Since  the  1960's,  the  ailing  Spanish 
steel  industry  has  received  many  Gov- 
ernment aid  injections.  In  1987,  the 
European  Community  Commission 
granted  approval  for  the  Spanish  Gov- 
ernment to  provide  $1.8  billion  to  its 
steel  industry  for  restructuring,  after 
receiving  another  $4.3  billion  in  subsi- 
dies in  1983. 

While  this  list  is  illustrative,  it  is  by 
no  means  comprehensive.  There  are 
too  many  other  examples  to  single 
them  out  individually.  And  there's  no 
sign  that  these  massive  subsidizations 
will  end. 

Myth  No.  4:  Other  countries  are 
opening  their  steel  markets. 

The  fact  is  that  even  with  the 
VRA's.  the  United  States  has  contin- 
ued to  be  the  most  open  market  in  the 
world. 

The  European  Community  has  con- 
sistently held  steel  import  penetration 
to  under  13  percent  since  1978,  and 
until  the  shortage  in  the  world 
market,  Japan  restricted  imports  to  6 
percent  by  using  various  informal 
trade  barriers. 

Other  countries  use  a  variety  of 
measures  to  close  their  markets.  Some 
use  high  tariffs,  but  most  rely  on  non- 
tariff  barriers,  such  as  quality  tests,  to 
close  the  door. 

Myth  No.  5:  Only  the  American  steel 
industry  wants  to  see  the  VRA  pro- 
gram renewed. 

The  fact  is  that  steel  consumers  as 
well  as  manufacturers  support  renew- 
ing the  VRA's.  At  last  count,  more 
than  200  steel  consumers  and  almost 
400  industry  suppliers  have  taken  a 
long-term  perspective  and  have  joined 
the  efforts  to  extend  the  VRA  pro- 
gram. 

The  Office  of  the  U.S.  Trade  Repre- 
sentative has  received  comments  from 
all  industries  affected  by  renewal  of 
the  VRA's,  and  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority—92  percent— have  indicated 
their  support  for  extending  the  pro- 
gram as  compared  to  only  6  percent 
opposed. 

State  legislatures  and  Governors  in 
10  States  have  passed  pro-VRA  resolu- 
tions, and  I  have  received  dozens  of 
letters  from  a  wide  variety  of  people 
who  are  pressing  for  extension  of  the 
VRA's. 

As  we  all  know.  President  Bush 
promised  to  renew  the  VRA  program 
in  some  form  in  a  letter  days  before 
his  election  last  November  to  my  col- 
league from  Permsylvania,  Senator 
Heinz.  Some  people  are  calling  that 


letter  a  campaign  promise  made  in  a 
moment  of  desperation.  I'd  like  to 
think  not,  and  I  hope  that  the  Presi- 
dent keeps  his  word  as  a  few  weeks 
ago.  Secretary  of  Commerce  Robert 
Mosbacher  indicated  the  administra- 
tion plans  to  continue  the  VRA's. 

The  VRA  program  will  give  America 
a  bargaining  chip  with  foreign  govern- 
ments to  negotiate  a  long-term  inter- 
national trade  agreement  that  bans 
unfair  trading  practices  in  steel. 

The  VRA's  are  not  a  permanent  so- 
lution in  dealing  with  the  unfair  trad- 
ing practices  of  other  countries.  I  be- 
lieve the  President  must  forge  ahead 
and  negotiate  a  fair,  feasible,  and  en- 
forceable international  trade  agree- 
ment on  steel. 

In  the  meantime,  we  need  to  contin- 
ue the  VRA's  to  prevent  the  unfair 
trading  practices  of  foreign  govern- 
ments from  destroying  any  more  of 
our  country's  steel  industry. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  supporting  the  extension  of  the 
VRA  program  by  cosponsoring  H.R. 
904. 

D  1800 

At  this  time  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Traficant],  my  good 
friend  and  colleague,  and  a  member  of 
the  Steel  Caucus  and  a  leader  in  this 
area. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Gaydos]  will 
assume  the  chair. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  start  out  by  saying  that  I  do 
not  normally  speak  in  special  orders.  I 
do  so  tonight  because  the  fellow  that 
was  down  here  speaking  is  the  chair- 
man of  the  Congressional  Steel 
Caucus,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Gaydos]. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  represent  the 
Youngstown,  OH,  area.  We  lost  55,000 
steel  jobs  averaging  $12  and  $15  an 
hour,  and,  if  it  were  not  for  the  efforts 
of  guys,  and  fellows  and  leaders  like 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Gaydos],  we  would  never  be 
coming  back,  and  we  are  starting  to 
come  back. 

The  only  thing  I  would  like  to  say  is 
that  the  voluntary  restraint  agree- 
ment is  not  only  needed  and  continues 
to  be  needed  in  this  country;  I  would 
like  to  see  us  go  a  step  further.  I  would 
like  to  see  mandatory  restraint  agree- 
ments because  I  do  not  believe  Amer- 
ica can  defend  itself  with  styrof oam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  only  take  a 
minute  to  say  that  I  really  appreciate 
the  efforts  of  the  many  men  and 
women  in  Congress  who  have  preceded 
me  and  serve  here  in  leadership,  such 
as  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Gaydos],  who  have  helped  my 
area  that  has  probably  been  hit  the 
hardest.  So  I  just  take  this  minute  to 
thank  the  chairman  of  the  Congres- 


sional Steel  Caucus,  and  I  am  still 
going  to  hold  him  to  an  invitation  to 
our  area  to  not  only  meet  with  our 
steelworkers,  but  see  some  of  the  haz- 
ards that  they  face  in  the  workplace, 
and  his  legislation  protects  them  and 
gives  them  notification  of  the  hazards 
in  the  workplace. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
Gaydos).  Without  objection,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Traficant] 
will  resume  the  chair. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  thank  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Traficant],  my  colleague,  for 
what  he  has  done  over  the  years.  I 
have  to  reemphasize  the  fact  that,  if  it 
were  not  for  Members  like  him,  possi- 
bly some  of  the  warning  observations 
would  not  be  made,  and  the  situation 
would  continue  to  deteriorate,  and  we 
would  find  ourselves  with  a  complete 
lack  of  responsibility. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Traficant]  has  served  us  well,  and  he 
serves  the  caucus  well  and  the  House 
well,  his  constituents  and  mine.  He 
has  served  them  well  by  being  the 
watchdog  in  this  very,  very  sensitive 
area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  mentioned  before, 
I  would  like  to  get  into  presenting  an 
analysis  of  the  Stern  Group  study,  and 
I  think  it  is  very  important.  So,  in  ana- 
lyzing the  Stem  Group  report  I  want 
to  start  off  by  saying  that  recently  the 
Stern  Group,  representing  some  U.S. 
steel-consuming  manufacturers,  pub- 
lished a  study  entitled  "Rebuilding 
American  Manufacturing  in  the  1990's: 
The  Case  Against  Steel  VRA's."  The 
Stern  Group  proposes  that  the  Volun- 
tary Restraint  Agreements  should  not 
be  renewed.  Unfortunately,  while  an 
analysis  of  the  issue  of  VRA  renewal 
from  the  point  of  view  of  steel  con- 
sumers would  be  an  important  contri- 
bution to  the  general  debate,  the 
Stem  Group  report  does  not  provide 
the  kind  of  analysis  required. 

The  Stern  Group  report  does  not 
contain  any  analysis  of  the  effects, 
positive  or  negative,  of  the  VRA  Pro- 
gram. Instead,  the  analysis  is  based  on 
data  solely  from  the  pre-VRA  period. 
However,  this  analysis  leads  the  Stem 
Group  to  conclude  that  an  extension 
of  the  VRA's  would  be  detrimental  to 
U.S.  steel-consuming  industries. 

The  Stem  Group's  report  states  that 
the  steel  industry  has  received  protec- 
tion from  imports  for  20  years,  which 
has  reduced  the  quantity  of  imported 
steel  into  the  U.S.  market  and  raised 
steel  prices  to  U.S.  consumers.  Because 
the  current  VRA's  are  a  form  of 
import  protection,  they  are  alleged  to 
have  also  led  to  restricted  supplies— 
shortages— and  higher  prices.  The 
Stem  report  further  argues  that  his- 
torically higher  U.S.  steel  prices  have 
eroded  the  competitiveness  of  steel- 
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consuming  goods  in  the  international 
marketplace  over  the  past  20  years. 

While  import  protection  may  lead  to 
a  reduction  in  supply  and  an  elevation 
of  prices,'  there  are  a  number  of  prob- 
lems in  finding  empirical  support  for 
this  hypothesis  as  it  applies  to  the 
U.S.  steel  marlcet  during  the  period  of 
the  VRA's. 

THK  ISSTTE  OF  PROTECTION  FROM  IMPORTS 

Leaving  aside  dynamic  consider- 
ations, and  accepting  for  the  moment 
the  validity  of  the  Stem  Group's  static 
framework,  the  report's  assumption 
that  20  years  of  protection  has 
harmed  steel  consumers  is  based  on 
the  allegation  that  effective  protection 
from  steel  imports  into  the  U.S. 
market  existed  over  the  1969-85 
period.  However,  the  historical  record 
on  this  issue  is  more  a  documentation 
of  failed  measures  than  it  is  of  success- 
ful import-restricting  policies  having 
the  effects  now  being  attributed  to 
them. 

A  system  of  volimtary  restraints  was 
reasonably  effective  in  limiting  im- 
ports in  1969  through  1971.  These  re- 
straints were  renegotiated  in  1972,  but 
by  1973  and  1974  the  world  steel  short- 
age, combined  with  U.S.  price  controls, 
led  to  imports  below  the  allowed 
levels,  indicating  that  the  restraints 
were  no  longer  binding.  Consequently, 
the  restraints  were  allowed  to  lapse. 

There  were  no  import  restraints  on 
carbon  steel  between  1974  and  1978. 

In  1978,  a  trigger  price  mechanism 
[TPM  1]  was  put  in  place,  but  this  was 
an  early-warning  import  monitoring 
system,  not  a  functioning  system  of 
import  protection  in  the  United 
States.  The  first  TPM  operated  from 
April  1978  to  March  1980.  While  TPM 
1  appeared  initially  to  produce  an 
abatement  of  import  pressure,  it  ulti- 
mately failed  to  halt  an  influx  of 
duimped  steel  from  Europe  in  late  1979 
and  early  1980,  resulting  in  the  col- 
Ivpae  of  the  system.  A  second  TPM 
[TPM  2]  was  introduced  in  October 

1980,  but  it,  too,  failed  within  a  year.  A 
massive  influx  of  dumped  and  subsi- 
dized imports  began  in  the  spring  of 

1981,  and  between  March  and  Decem- 
ber of  that  year,  monthly  import  pene- 
tration increased  dramatically  from  12 
percent  to  nearly  23  percent. 

In  1982  a  system  of  voluntary  re- 
straints covering  a  limited  range  of 
products  was  negotiated  with  the  EC; 
however,  during  this  period— 1982-85— 
there  were  neither  restraints  on  many 
EC  steel  products,  nor  on  imports 
from  other  countries.  Imports  of  these 
exempted  EC  products,  as  well  as  im- 
ports from  these  exempted  countries 
grew  at  an  extremely  rapid  rate.  This 


flood  of  non-VRA  imports  sent  the 
U.S.  import  penetration  ratio  soaring 
above  25  percent.  Not  until  1986.  when 
the  present  comprehensive  system  of 
VRA's  became  fully  effective,  did 
import  penetration  begin  to  decline. 

Thus,  over  the  17-year  period  from 
1969  to  1985.  there  was  effective 
import  protection  for  the  carbon  steel 
industry  in  at  most  5  of  those  years. 
1969-72  and  1985.  In  2  other  years— 
1979  and  1980— there  was  some  partial- 
ly effective  import  monitoring,  but 
these  years  also  saw  major  import 
surges  and  material  injury  to  the  U.S. 
steel  industry.  2  Only  in  1985  were 
there  comprehensive  restrictions  cov- 
ering about  80  percent  of  total  steel 
imports  into  the  United  States.  There 
was  no  comprehensive  system  of  effec- 
tive import  protection  for  the  steel  in- 
dustry during  any  time  prior  to  1985. 
Hence,  the  Stem  Group  is  grossly  in- 
correct in  asserting  that  the  steel  in- 
dustry benefited  from  "20  years  of 
protection."  Consequently,  the  analy- 
sis which  follows  from  that  premise  is 
unfounded. 

EJven  if  the  claim  of  "20  years  of  pro- 
tection" were  granted  to  be  true,  the 
Stem  Group's  evidence  that  import 
volumes  were  reduced  and  U.S.  steel 
prices  were  elevated  as  a  result  of  pro- 
tection is  of  doubtful  validity,  at  best. 

In  both  absolute  and  relative  terms, 
imports  rose  throughout  the  period  of 
the  alleged  import  protection.  Table  1 
presents  absolute  U.S.  import  volumes 
and  import  penetration  ratios  over  the 
1973  to  1988  span.  What  is  clear  from 
this  data  is  the  fact  that  the  various 
pre-VRA  protective  measures  had 
little  effect,  and  certainly  no  sustained 
effect,  on  imports  into  the  United 
States.  The  first  TPM  may  have 
helped  to  hold  down  U.S.  imports  and 
their  penetration  of  the  U.S.  market 
for  a  period  of  approximately  16 
months  between  April  1978  and  the 
late  simmier  of  1979.  Similarly  TPM  2 
may  have  restrained  imports  for  ap- 
proximately 7  months  between  the  fall 
of  1980  and  the  spring  of  1981.  After 
these  periods,  however,  with  the  un- 
raveling of  TPM  1  and  TPM  2,  imports 
and  import  penetration  rose  almost 
steadly  until  the  effective  establish- 
ment of  the  present  VRA  system  in 
1986.  Thus,  the  evidence  does  not  sup- 
port the  hypothesis  that  import  pro- 
tection led  to  a  reduction  in  imports 
prior  to  1985.  This  failure  is  not  sur- 
prising, given  the  weakness  and  inter- 
mittence  of  the  protective  measures  in 
place  during  that  period. 


TABLE  1  — U.S.  IMPORT  VOLUMES  AND  IMPORTS  AS  A 
SHARE  OF  APPARENT  CONSUMPTION 


UMI 


■  This  conclusion  relies  on  an  otherwise  static 
market  (Le..  the  Introductloo  of  Import  restraints  is 
aammed  to  be  the  only  exogenous  change),  as  well 
as  the  assumptions  that  demand  for  Imports  Is  not 
perfecUy  Inelastic  (Edra  <  0,  since  demand  elastic- 
ities are  netatlve)  and  that  the  supply  of  the  do- 
mertie  good  is  not  perfeeUy  eiaatic  (b  <  40). 


'  The  U.S.  International  Trade  Commission  found 
that  VS.  producers  of  a  variety  of  steel  mill  prod- 
ucts. Including  wire  rod.  oil  country  tubular  goods, 
pipe  and  tube,  and  cold-rolled  sheet,  were  Injured 
by  reason  of  dumped  and/or  subsidized  imports  in 
these  years. 


Imports 

Immt 

VW 

(mrilnns 
of  IWl 

penetra- 
tion 

Effective  protection 

Ions) 

(petcenl) 

1973 

1515 

12  4 

No 

1974 

1597 

134 

No 

1975 

1201 

13  4 

No 

1976 

1428 

142 

No 

1977 

1931 

17  7 

No 

1978 

2113 

181 

Partial.  TPM  1  (»pi-Oec). 

1979 

17  52 

153 

Partial.  TPM  1  collapses 

1980 

1549 

164 

Partial.  TPM  2  (Oct-Dec) 

1981 

1990 

190 

Partial:  TPM  2  collapses 

1982 

1666 

218 

No 

1983 

17  07 

203 

No 

1984 

2617 

266 

VRfs  not  yet  in  place 

1985 

2428 

25  2 

Partial,  VRAs  not  yet  in  place. 

1986 

2069 

230 

Yes,  VRAs  in  place 

1987 

20  41 

213 

Yes,  VRAs,  quotas  unfilled 

1988 

20  89 

20  2 

Do 

THE  ISSUE  OF  STEEL  PRICES 

The  evidence  on  steel  prices  prior  to 
the  1984-85  VRA's  also  casts  doubt  on 
the  conclusions  of  the  Stem  Group's 
analysis.  The  Stem  Group  attempts  to 
show  that  United  States  steel  prices 
were  raised  above  Japanese  and 
German  home  market  steel  prices  by 
using  data  from  the  World  Steel  Dy- 
namics Price/Cost  Model.  The  prices 
selected  by  the  Stem  Group  are  not 
market  prices  at  all.  They  do  not  show 
what  consumers  in  any  market  paid 
for  steel.  Rather,  they  represent  reve- 
nues per  ton  for  all  steel  products, 
based  on  a  cost  model,  corrected  for 
various  exogenous  events  and  dis- 
counting. The  Price/Cost  Model  com- 
posite price  does  show  a  fairly  consist- 
ent differential  between  United  States 
prices  and  Japanese  and  German 
home  market  prices,  and  it  is  from  this 
differential  that  the  Stern  Group's  es- 
timates of  "consumer  cost  of  protec- 
tion" are  derived.  However,  other 
World  Steel  Dynamics  [WSD]  price 
data  do  not  show  such  a  consistent  dif- 
ferential. A  comparison  of  WSD 
carbon  steel  list  price  composites 
shows  that  U.S.  prices  were  only  above 
overseas  home  market  prices— stated 
in  U.S.  dollars— about  half  of  the  time 
between  1973  and  1980.  Prom  1981  to 
1985  the  unsustainably  high  value  of 
the  U.S.  dollar  caused  U.S.  steel  prices 
to  remain  above  overseas  prices- 
stated  in  U.S.  dollars.  Now  prices  in 
the  United  States  market  are  substan- 
tially below  prices  prevailing  in  many 
markets  abroad,  and  dramatically 
below  prices  in  Japan. 

An  examination  of  steel  prices  over 
the  past  20  years— as  opposed  to  mod- 
eled prices— does  not  support  sweeping 
conclusions  either  to  the  effect  that 
U.S.  prices  were  consistently  above  or 
below  overseas  steel  prices.  In  individ- 
ual product  lines  prices  were  both 
above  and  below  comparable  foreign 
prices  at  various  points  in  time.  That 
foreign  home  market  prices  were  actu- 
ally often  substantially  above  U.S. 
prices  is  imderscored  by  the  numerous 
affirmative  antidumping  determina- 
tions by  the  Commerce  Department 
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based  on  price-to-price  comparisons 
during  this  period.^ 

It  is  clear  that  any  conclusions  about 
comparative  prices  depend  more  on 
the  data  series  selected  for  compari- 
son, and  less  on  the  presumed  effects 
of  import  protection,  which  was,  in 
any  event,  nonexistent  for  most  of  the 
period  under  scrutiny. 

Further,  even  if  the  Stem  Group's 
choice  of  data  and  interpretation  of 
history  were  granted  to  be  correct, 
which  it  is  not,  counterintuitive  results 
may  follow.  A  simple,  two-element 
comparison  of  import  protection  and 
price  levels— as  employed  by  the  Stem 
Group— leads  to  the  incongruous  con- 
clusion that  more  import  protection 
spells  lower  prices— exactly  the  oppo- 
site of  the  Stem  Group's  argument. 
Specifically,  since  import  protection 
abroad  has  been  more  effective  in  lim- 
iting imports  than  import  protection 
has  in  the  United  States,  the  lower 
overseas  prices  found  by  the  Stem 
Group  can  be  seen  as  a  direct  result  of 
that  greater  protection.  Clearly,  this  is 
an  unsound,  if  ironic,  conclusion.  It 
does  serve  to  illustrate  that  overly  sim- 
plistic comparisons  cannot  substitute 
for  thorough  analysis. 

The  foregoing  demonstrates  that 
steel  markets  in  the  pre-VRA  period 
did  not  witness  the  events  alleged  by 
the  Stem  Group.  Import  protection 
was  intermittent,  at  best;  total  imports 
were  rarely  restricted;  and  U.S.  prices 
were  not  consistently  elevated  above 
prices  in  other  major  marltets. 

THE  ISSUE  OF  THE  EFFECTS  OF  CURRENT  VRA'S 

The  Stem  analysis  stops  at  1985,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  the  data  for  1986, 
1987,  and  1988— the  period  of  effective 
VRA'S— is  readily  available.  Had  the 
Stem  Group  extended  its  analysis  to 
include  the  VRA  period  itself,  it  would 
not  have  found  any  evidence  to  sup- 
port its  hypotheses.  In  fact,  the  behav- 
ior of  steel  markets  since  the  inception 
of  the  present  VRA  system  reveals  in- 
consistencies which  make  it  difficult 
to  sort  out  the  effects  of  the  VRA's  on 
import  volumes  and  prices.  The  evi- 
dence on  the  effects  of  the  VRA  Pro- 
gram on  domestic  supply  and  prices  is 
quite  mixed.  The  evidence  does  not 
point  clearly  to  the  conclusion  that 
VRA'S  have  led  to  higher  prices  in  the 
U.S.  market. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  draw  conclusive 
causal  links  between  the  VRA's  and 
changes  in  the  steel  market.  Con- 
founding the  claim  that  the  VRA's,  as 
a  form  of  import  restraint,  have  re- 


stricted supplies  is  the  evidence  on 
VRA  quota  fulfillment.  In  1987  and 
1988  a  number  of  VRA  coimtries  did 
not  fill  their  quotas  for  exports  to  the 
U.S.  market.  Preliminary  data  for  the 
first  three-quarters  of  1988  indicate 
that  only  62  percent  of  the  overall 
VRA  quota  was  filled.  Major  suppliers 
such  as  Japan  and  Korea  only  filled  54 
percent  of  their  quotas;  and  other  sig- 
nificant suppliers  such  as  Brazil  and 
the  European  Community  fell  well 
short  of  filling  theirs. 

While  import  share  has  fallen,  the 
VRA's  do  not  appear  to  have  been  a 
major  factor  restricting  imports  to  the 
U.S.  market  in  1987  and  1988.  There 
were  other  factors  operating  in  the 
marketplace— principally  high  demand 
and  attractive  prices  abroad— that 
caused  foreign  producers  to  limit  their 
exports  to  the  United  States. 

Just  as  the  evidence  on  import  re- 
straint is  mixed,  so  is  the  evidence  con- 
cerning price  movements  during  the 
VRA  period.  Since  the  VRA's  have 
been  in  effect,  prices  have  both 
fallen— in  1985  and  1986  when  quotas 
were  generally  filled— and  risen— in 
1987  and  1988  when  quotas  were  gen- 
erally unfilled.  Thus,  it  is  difficult  to 
conclude  that  the  VRA's  have  been 
the  sole  cause  of  recent  price  in- 
creases. If  VRA's  are  attributed  to  be 
the  cause  of  the  1987  and  1988  price 
increases,  then  they  also  must  be  iden- 
tified as  the  cause  of  the  1985-86  price 
decreases.*  In  all,  domestic  steel  prices 
have  declined  9%  in  real  terms  since 
the  VRA's  were  instituted.  Steel  prices 
today  are  only  higher  when  compared 
to  the  very  recent  past  (1986),  when 
they  were  severely  depressed.  These 
findings  run  counter  to  the  Stem 
Group's  contention  that  import  re- 
straints unambiguously  raise  prices. 

In  addition,  even  if  the  Stern  meth- 
odology of  comparing  adjusted  reve- 
nues per  ton  across  countries  were 
valid,  an  extension  of  the  Stem  Group 
calculation  through  August  1988— the 
last  month  for  which  the  "World  Steel 
DjTiamics  Price/Cost"  data  are  avail- 
able—shows an  interesting  result.  Be- 
tween January  1986  and  August  1988 
United  States  steel  prices  were  signifi- 
cantly below  Japanese  home  market 
steel  prices.  The  differential  was  large 
enough  to  cause  United  States  steel 
consumers  to  save  $15.5  billion  over 
their  Japanese  competitors.  This  sav- 
ings occurred  during  the  VRA  period, 
and,  if  the  Stem  Group  methodology 


'  A  price-to-price  dumping  margin  Is  calculated  by 
comparing  the  price  of  foreign  steel  In  its  home 
market  with  the  U.S.  price  of  the  foreign-produced 
steel.  Domestic  prices  of  U.S.-produced  steel  are  not 
relevant  for  the  margin  calculation.  However,  be- 
cause steel  is  a  commodity  product,  it  can  be  in- 
ferred that  the  price  of  Imported  steel  is  at  or  near 
the  price  of  domestically-produced  steel.  Thus,  if 
the  foreign  producer's  home  market  price  is  sub- 
stantially above  its  U.S.  price,  it  can  be  Inferred 
that  the  home  market  price  of  the  foreign  producer 
is  also  above  the  price  of  UJS.-produced  steel. 


•*  Indeed,  the  argument  has  been  made  by  Mr. 
Charles  Blum  (of  International  Advisory  Services) 
that  the  VRA's  have  a  current  price-depressing 
effect  because  overseas  producers'  desires  to  main- 
tain their  allotted  VRA  quotas  causes  them  to 
ignore  high  demand  abroad  and  to  ship  more  than 
they  otherwise  would  have  to  the  United  States  in 
order  to  preserve  market  share.  Moreover,  VRA's. 
having  kept  more  U.S.  production  in  place,  and 
having  been  an  inducement  to  investment  in  more 
productive  steel  facilities  in  the  United  States,  are 
likely  to  have  had  a  price-depressing  effect  on  the 
domestic  supply  side  of  the  market. 


were  accepted  at  face  value,  presum- 
ably could  be  attributed  to  the  effects 
of  the  VRAs. 

OTHER  INFLtTENCES  ON  THE  STEEL  ICARKET 

The  facts  prove  that  the  Stem  anal- 
ysis is  incorrect  in  its  designation  of 
the  VRA's  as  the  cause  of  shortages 
and  elevated  prices  in  the  U.S.  market. 
The  primary  reasons  why  the  Stem 
analysis  is  incorrect  is  that  it  ignores 
events  and  factors  other  than  the 
VRA's  which  have  had  an  impact  on 
steel  trade  and  steel  prices.  The  Stem 
analysis  assumes  that  all  observable 
changes  in  the  steel  market  can  be  at- 
tributed to  the  effects  of  import  pro- 
tection. Its  most  obvious  omission  is 
the  failure  to  account  for  the  effects 
of  changes  in  demand— both  domestic 
and  overseas — on  the  quantities  traded 
and  the  prices  at  which  trades  occur. 
This  omission  calls  into  question  the 
Stem  Group's  use  of  a  static  frame- 
work to  anlayze  the  effects  of  import 
protection. 

Further  evidence  that  there  are 
other  important  factors  influencing 
steel  trade  can  be  found  in  price 
trends  overseas.  The  Stem  Group  sug- 
gests that  VRA's  are  limiting  exports 
to  the  United  States  and  drivinjg  up 
U.S.  prices.  By  the  same  logic,  then, 
the  limitation  on  exports  should  mean 
that  more  steel  is  freed  up  to  serve 
markets  outside  the  United  States, 
thereby  increasing  supplies  to  those 
markets.  If  that  were  happening,  all 
else  being  equal,  then  those  additional 
supplies  should  be  driving  down  prices 
in  markets  outside  the  United  States. 
However,  a  look  at  overseas  prices— ex- 
pressed in  home  currencies  to  avoid 
exchange  rate-induced  distortions- 
shows  exactly  the  opposite  trend. 
Prices  overseas,  particularly  in 
Europe,  have  been  rising,  and  rising 
faster  than  U.S.  prices.*  This  finding 
bolsters  the  suggestion  that  there  are 
influences  on  the  international  steel 
market  which  outweigh  the  effects  of 
the  VRAs. 

THE  PRESENT  CONDITION  OF  STEEL  CONSUMERS 

Because  the  assumptions  of  the 
Stem  Group's  analysis  have  no  basis 
in  observable  facts,  its  conclusions 
about  steel  consumers'  competitive- 
ness are  simple  assertions.  The  Stem 
Group  claims  that  because,  historical- 
ly, prices  have  been  higher  in  the 
United  States  than  in  Japan  or  Ger- 
many, United  States  producers  of 
steel-consuming  goods  have  been  at  a 
cost  disadvantage  vis-a-vis  their  Japa- 
nese and  German  competitors.  Fur- 
ther, the  report  claims  that  these  U.S. 
firms'  export  performance  has  been 
hampered  by  this  cost  differential. 

Even  if  the  Stem  analysis  were 
meaningful,  it  is  not  clear  that  U.S. 


» When  the  comparison  is  made  in  a  common  cur- 
rency, which  is  the  valid  basis  for  comparison,  the 
rate  of  escalation  of  overseas  prices  is  even  more 
pronounced. 
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producers  of  steel-lntenslve  goods  have 
been  disadvantaged  by  rising  U.S. 
steep  prices  in  late  1987  and  1988— par- 
ticularly since  those  prices  are  lower 
than  those  paid  by  their  foreign  com- 
petitors. Presently,  U.S.  manufactur- 
ing industries  are  experiencing  an 
export  boom.  Exports  of  steel-consum- 
ing goods,  especially  machinery  and 
equipment,  have  risen  substantially. 
In  order  to  meet  this  strong  demand 
for  their  products,  steel  consumers 
have  had  to  buy  more  imputs,  and  in 
the  process,  have  bid  up  input  prices. 
Steel  is  Just  one  of  these  many  inputs. 
The  Stem  Group  ignores  the  fact  that 
demand  for  steel  mill  products  is  de- 
rived from  the  demand  for  steel-con- 
suming goods.  Steel  mills  base  their 
production  decisions  on  their  percep- 
tion of  demand  for  their  products.  In  a 
period  of  strong  and  rising  demand  for 
steel-consuming  goods,  such  as  at 
present,  steel  consumers  increase  their 
purchases  of  steel  mill  products  and 
drive  up  steel  prices.  Hence,  steel 
prices  rise  when  production  and  ex- 
ports of  steel-consuming  goods  rise; 
that  is,  the  markets  move  in  tandem, 
rather  than  in  opposite  directions. 

In  fact,  while  steel  prices  have  been 
bid  up — in  nominal  terms— over  the 
past  2  years,  the  gains  achieved  have 
been  quite  modest,  especially  in  com- 
parison to  the  price  increases  wit- 
nessed in  other  metals,  where  there 
are  no  VRA's.  Aluminum,  which  is 
used  by  many  of  the  same  manufac- 
turers that  use  steel,  has  experienced 
dramatic  price  increases  since  early 
1987— up  more  than  100  percent. 
Metal  markets  worldwide  have  been 
booming  for  more  than  2  years,  and 
the  rate  of  increase  in  nonferrous 
metals  prices  has  vastly  outstripped 
the  gains  in  steel  prices,  and  U.S.  steel 
prices,  in  particular. 

The  Stem  Group's  analysis  implies 
that  rising  steel  prices  spell  misfor- 
time  for  steel-consuming  industries. 
However,  the  analysis  fails  to  recog- 
nize that  the  business  cycle  plays  an 
important  part  in  the  fortunes  of  steel 
producer  and  steel  consumers  alike. 
Steel  prices  are  bid  up  by  eager  con- 
sumers, and  those  higher  steel  prices 
are  indicative  of  good  times  for  both 
steel  producers  and  steel  consumers. 
Consequently,  no  conclusion  about 
U.S.  steel-consxmiers'  competitiveness 
can  be  drawn  from  the  simple  observa- 
tion that  steel  prices  have  been  rising. 
Similarly,  the  VRA  Program  cannot  be 
indicted  merely  on  the  basis  of  coinci- 
dental market  changes. 

CONCLUSION 

The  Stem  Group's  analysis  fails  to 
explain  observed  steel  market  behav- 
ior, and  draws  conclusions  based  on  an 
overly  simplistic  and  inaccurate  depic- 
tion of  the  determinants  of  steel 
prices.  It  can  say  nothing  about  the 
effect  of  import  protection  in  general, 
the  effects  of  the  VRA's  in  particular, 
and  the  consumer  costs  of  import  pro- 


tection. It  should  not  be  used  as  the 
basis  for  policy  decisions  which  will 
affect  the  condition  and  international 
competitiveness  of  one  of  our  key  in- 
dustries. 


D  1830 
GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  materi- 
al on  the  subject  of  my  special  order 
tonight. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Traficant).  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TAX  ASPECTS  OF  MERGERS  AND 
ACQUISITIONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Cox]  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  COX.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
began  3  days  of  important  hearings  on 
the  tax  aspects  of  mergers  and  acquisi- 
tions. The  purpose  of  these  hearings 
was  to  determine  whether  or  not  lever- 
aged buyouts,  mergers,  and  acquisi- 
tions are  bad  things  which  should  be 
deterred  or  eliminated. 

It  was  my  privilege,  as  the  chairman 
of  the  House  Republican  Task  Force 
on  Capital  Markets,  to  be  the  lead-off 
witness  in  these  hearings.  And  it  was 
not  just  in  that  capacity  that  I  ap- 
peared. For  8  years,  I  was  myself  a  cor- 
porate finance  practitioner,  advising 
individual  investors,  investment  bank- 
ers, and  companies  engaged  in  mergers 
and  acquisitions,  public  offerings, 
tender  offers,  and  leveraged  buyouts. 

I  have  also  taught  a  course  at  Har- 
vard Business  School  entitled  "Tax 
Factors  in  Business  Decisions."  The 
focus  of  that  course  was  very  much  on 
the  subject  matter  of  today's  hearings. 

During  the  past  2  decades,  I  have 
not  only  observed  carefully  the  devel- 
opment of  America's  capital  markets, 
but  I  have  participated  in  those  mar- 
kets as  the  founder  of  a  business 
which  sold  shares  to  venture  capital 
investors. 

From  each  of  these  perspectives— as 
a  teacher,  corporate  lawyer,  and  entre- 
preneur—I have  been  continually  im- 
pressed with  the  efficiency  of  Ameri- 
ca's capital  markets  in  pooling  the  re- 
sources of  millions  of  individuals  in 
order  to  create  new  jobs,  new  prod- 
ucts, new  wealth,  amd  a  higher  stand- 
ard of  living  for  the  people  of  our 
country. 

Frankly,  America's  capital  markets 
are  the  envy  of  the  world.  The  Tokyo 
Stock  Exchange  pales  in  comparison 
to  America's  many  markets  in  New 


York,  Boston.  Philadelphia.  Chicago. 
Denver,  San  Francisco,  and  Los  Ange- 
les, to  name  only  a  few. 

Before  I  came  to  the  Congress.  I 
worked  as  legal  counsel  to  President 
Reagan  in  the  White  House.  One  of 
my  most  interesting  assignments  was 
to  assist  the  President  in  responding 
to  questions  from  Izvestia.  the  Soviet 
Union's  second  largest  newspaper, 
about  the  precipitous  drop  in  the 
United  States  stock  market  in  1987.  I 
recommended  that  the  President  re- 
spond to  the  millions  of  Russians  who 
would  read  his  answer  by  explaining 
what  a  stock  market  is,  how  it  works, 
and  what  it  does— because  of  course, 
the  Soviet  Union  does  not  have  a  stock 
market.  The  President's  response  did 
just  that.  He  pointed  out  that  through 
our  stock  market,  anyone  who  has  a 
business  idea  can  have  access  to  the  in- 
vestment capital  necessary  to  pursue 
it.  As  a  result.  President  Reagan 
noted.  Americans  enjoy  such  things  as 
personal  computers,  car  telephones, 
and  compact  disc  stereos,  and  the 
standard  of  living  in  the  U.S.  is  more 
than  three  times  that  of  people  living 
in  Communist  countries. 

It  is  not  idle  talk  to  focus  on  the 
very  essentials  of  what  free  and  open 
capital  markets  really  do  for  us,  be- 
cause most  of  the  proposals  now 
before  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee would  substitute  the  judgment  of 
the  Federal  Government  for  the  judg- 
ment of  investors  in  the  capital  mar- 
kets. In  so  doing,  these  proposals 
would  make  the  markets  less  free  and 
less  efficient,  thereby  reducing  invest- 
ment, job  creation,  and  the  wealth  of 
the  American  people. 

It  has  been  argued  that  leveraged 
buyouts,  mergers,  and  acquisitions  are 
bad  things  which  should  be  deterred 
or  eliminated.  To  accomplish  this  ob- 
jective, the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee is  considering:  eliminating  the  de- 
ductibility of  interest  on  takeover  in- 
debtedness: eliminating  the  deductibil- 
ity of  interest  on  debt  that  the  Federal 
Government  determines  is  not  in  the 
public  interest;  the  establishment  by 
the  Federal  Government  of  a  so-called 
normative  debt-to-equity  ratio  for  U.S. 
business,  and  the  imposition  of  a  pen- 
alty tax  on  companies  with  a  different 
ratio;  a  25-percent  penalty  tax  on  com- 
pensation earned  in  connection  with 
leveraged  buyouts;  a  50-percent  penal- 
ty tax  on  specialists  in  mergers  and  ac- 
quisitions for  compensation  deter- 
mined by  Federal  regulators  to  be  ex- 
cessive; a  penalty  tax  on  acquisitions, 
whether  of  stock  or  assets,  if  the  value 
of  the  acquisition  is  over  $50  million; 
and  the  elimination  of  tax  deducations 
presently  available  to  employee  stock 
ownership  plans. 

The  obvious  intent  of  all  of  these 
proposals  is.  if  you  will,  rather  hostile 
to  tender  offers— not  to  mention  lever- 
aged buyouts  and  similar  transactions. 
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This  hostility  is  without  solid  founda- 
tions. Perhaps  just  as  importantly, 
even  if  the  hostility  were  legitimate, 
the  proper  means  of  regulating  the 
Nation's  Capital  markets  is  through 
the  securities  laws,  not  through  the 
back  door  using  our  tax  laws. 

In  this  connection,  I  can't  help  but 
draw  attention  to  the  statement  by 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
issued  in  its  public  announcement  of 
these  hearings  that  "the  revenue 
impact,  if  any,  of  the  •  •  *  options- 
being  considered  here  today— is  un- 
known." In  other  words,  the  purpose 
of  all  of  these  proposals  is  not  to  pro- 
vide ways  and  means  for  the  operation 
of  the  Federal  Government,  but 
rather  to  penalize,  deter  or  do  away 
with  leveraged  buyouts,  mergers  and 
acquisitions.  If  that  is  the  purpose  of 
this  Congress,  we  would  all  be  better 
off  to  achieve  that  purpose  directly— 
rather  than  through  ham-fisted  at- 
tempts to  manipulate  the  financial  re- 
turns from  these  transactions. 

That  leveraged  buyouts,  mergers 
and  acquisitions  should  be  done  away 
with  or  deterred,  however,  is  a  wrong- 
headed  assumption  in  the  first  place. 

One  frequent  refrain,  for  example,  is 
that  the  substitution  of  debt  for 
equity  deprives  the  Treasury  of 
income  tax  revenue.  On  this  subject.  I 
have  been  particularly  interested  to 
note  the  disagreement  between  two  of 
my  Harvard  colleagues:  Bill  Andrews, 
who  was  my  tax  professor  12  years 
ago;  and  Michael  Jensen,  with  whom  I 
served  on  the  faculty  of  the  Harvard 
Business  School. 

Professor  Andrews,  in  his  testimony 
before  the  Senate  Finance  Coimnittee, 
asserted  that  the  government's  tax 
take  "is  virtually  sure  to  be  far  less" 
after  an  LBO.  Like  many  academics, 
he  attempts  to  prove  the  truth  of  this 
statement  in  theory,  rather  than  by 
relying  on  data  from  the  real  world. 
Professor  Jensen,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  his  testimony  before  this  commit- 
tee, cited  empirical  studies  which  show 
that  the  Andrews  subsidy  argument  ig- 
nores three  important  factors: 

First,  while  LBO's  typically  reduce  a 
firm's  corporate  income  tax  immedi- 
ately after  the  transaction,  they  also 
generate  large  offsetting  revenue  in- 
creases in  the  form  of  capital  gains 
taxes  paid  by  pre-buyout  shareholders 
who  are  forced  to  realize  all  of  the 
gain  on  their  holdings. 

Second,  the  so-called  subsidy  argu- 
ment also  ignores  the  empirical  evi- 
dence that  after  an  LBO,  a  company's 
tax  payments  typically  return  to  the 
pre-buyout  level  by  the  third  year. 

Finally,  Professor  Jensen  observes, 
there  are  always  substantial  income 
tax  payments  by  the  buyout  firm 
creditors  who  receive  the  interest  pay- 
ments and  must  treat  them  as  ordi- 
nary taxable  income. 

As  a  result.  Professor  Jensen  con- 
cludes,   in   the   case    of    an    average 


buyout  with  a  price  of  $500  million, 
the  net  effect  on  Treasury  tax  reve- 
nues is  to  increase  them  by  approxi- 
mately $110  million. 

For  those  of  you  who  would  prefer 
to  look  at  the  U.S.  Government's 
income  statement  rather  than  empiri- 
cal studies  by  Harvard  professors,  I 
should  point  out  that  the  LBO  era  has 
been  one  of  substartially  increased 
Federal  revenues  from  the  corporate 
income  tax.  Beginning  with  1983.  the 
first  year  of  the  recovery,  through  the 
current  fiscal  year,  it  is  estimated  that 
revenue  from  corporate  income  taxes 
will  have  increased  by  more  than  $69 
billion.  That's  a  189-percent  increase. 
During  the  same  time  period,  revenue 
from  individual  income  taxes  in- 
creased 47  percent. 

Another  spectre  often  raised  in  con- 
nection with  leveraged  buyouts  is  that 
jobs  are  lost  when  the  new  owners  are 
forced  to  lay  off  workers  in  order  to 
meet  debt  service  requirements.  This 
is  a  strange  sort  of  flat-earth  view  of 
the  economy,  since  the  purpose  of 
post-buyout  management  is  to  in- 
crease profitability  by  cutting  costs,  in 
the  process  making  the  company  more 
efficient  and  more  competitive.  Does 
anyone  seriously  argue  that  less  effi- 
cient companies  with  higher  overhead 
make  America  more  competitive  inter- 
nationally? If  all  of  this  leveraged 
buyout  activity  of  recent  years  really 
had  a  materially  adverse  affect  on  em- 
ployment, one  would  hardly  expect  to 
see  America  continuing  with  the  long- 
est peacetime  economic  expansion  in 
our  history,  with  the  percentage  of 
our  population  employed  at  an  all- 
time  high,  and  with  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  at  a  15-year  low. 

In  a  study  soon  to  be  released  by  the 
National  Bureau  of  Economic  Re- 
search, Professors  Brown  and  Medoff 
report  that,  "contrary  to  *  •  *  public 
press  coverage  *  *  *,  we  find  that 
wages  generally  grow  faster  following 
acquisitions  •  *  '.  We  also  find  em- 
ployment grows  faster." 

The  truth  is  that,  beneath  the  thin 
veneer  of  concern  for  the  continued 
efficient  operation  of  our  capital  mar- 
kets, there  is  a  barely  disguised  con- 
tempt— or  perhaps  instead,  jealousy— 
for  those  men  and  women  who  pres- 
ently earn  substantial  incomes  by 
virtue  of  their  participation  in  acquisi- 
tions. The  provisions  in  several  of  the 
proposals  before  this  committee  that 
would  penalize  large  mergers  and  ac- 
quisitions, but  permit  smaller  ones, 
offer  ample  evidence  of  this  emotional 
anti-wealth  bias.  Indeed,  the  triumph 
of  populism  over  sound  economics  is 
most  evident  in  those  proposals  that 
would  impose  tax  penalties  on  so- 
called  "excessive"  compensation  of 
those  who  work  on  leveraged  buyout 
transactions. 

One  of  the  first  things  that  all  of  us 
learn  about  capital  markets  is  that 
they   fluctuate.   We   have   had   down 


markets  in  the  past,  and  we  will  have 
them  in  the  future.  When  I  first  began 
as  a  corporate  finance  practitioner, 
the  public  offering  market  was  all  but 
dead.  Year  after  year  there  was 
drought  in  the  markets— and  invest- 
ment banking  was  not  a  very  popular 
occupation  for  graduating  MBAs.  In 
those  years,  a  peanut  farmer  from 
Georgia  was  urging  this  committee  to 
impose  penalty  taxes  on  so-called 
windfall  profits  in  the  energy  indus- 
try. 

Today,  when  the  oil  patch  is  hurting 
and  Wall  Street  is  in  robust  good 
health,  many  of  the  same  people  who 
brought  us  the  ill-conceived  windfall 
profits  tax  are  urging  these  latest  reg- 
ulatory attacks  on  our  economy.  The 
attacks,  however,  ignore  the  funda- 
mental relationship  of  risk  and 
reward. 

In  fact,  the  small  entrepreneur  with 
a  dream  has  no  chance  in  America  if 
the  largest  transactions  are  made  un- 
economical or  are  outlawed.  The  ven- 
ture capital  funds  and  institutional  in- 
vestors who  might  finance  a  very  risky 
enterprise  will  do  so  only  so  long  as 
there  is  at  least  some  chance  of  spec- 
tacular reward.  When  discounted  for 
risk,  the  spectacular  reward  is  of 
course  much  more  modest,  and  that  is 
what  distinguishes  the  ground  floor  or 
the  mezzanine  from  the  penthouse. 
Take  away  the  spectacular  rewards  in 
those  relatively  few  but  always  high- 
profile  transactions,  and  you  will  elim- 
inate the  very  incentives  that  make 
our  free  enterprise  system  work. 

Let  me  offer  a  personal  example.  A 
health  care  company  that  I  myself  in- 
corporated, and  then  brought  through 
several  rounds  of  venture  capital  fi- 
nancing and  two  public  offerings,  was 
eventually  acquired  by  a  large  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  company.  That 
onetime  start-up  venture  now  serves 
thousands  of  patients,  and  is  worth  in 
excess  of  $100  million;  the  individual 
investors  have  become  multi-million- 
aires. That  is  not  a  typical  case,  but  it 
illustrates  the  fallacy  of  attempting  to 
discriminate  against  large  transactions 
in  a  misguided  effort  to  help  the  small 
entrepreneur. 

Every  single  one  of  the  entrepre- 
neurs that  I  represented,  and  every 
one  of  the  public  offerings,  mergers 
and  acquisitions— and,  yes,  leveraged 
buyouts— that  I  handled,  was  under- 
taken in  the  hope  of  spectacular  finan- 
cial success.  Those  who  bought 
common  stock  hoped  that  someday 
soon  they  might  realize  upon  their  in- 
vestment through  any  number  of 
means,  including  selling  their  shares 
in  a  tender  offer,  having  their  compa- 
ny acquired  by  a  larger  firm,  or  simply 
selling  their  shares  in  the  public 
market  to  someone  else  who  might 
generate  his  or  her  return  in  one  of 
these  ways. 
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By  attacking  debt  financing  of  merg- 
ers and  acquisitions,  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
would  be  attacking  those  potential 
sources  of  investor  return.  That  means 
that  there  will  be  fewer  investors,  and 
likewise  fewer  entrepreneurs  who  suc- 
ceed in  turning  their  dreams  into  reali- 
ty. 

I  don't  need  to  tell  any  of  you  that 
the  most  direct  result  of  all  of  this 
would  be  fewer  new  jobs,  fewer  new 
products,  and  a  decline  in  the  wealth 
of  the  American  people. 

If  we  really  wish  to  improve  the 
workings  of  America's  capital  markets, 
we  will  choose  not  to  make  debt  fi- 
nancing less  attractive  for  American 
business.  Instead,  we  will  seek  to  make 
equity  investment  just  as  attractive  as 
debt,  by  eliminating  the  double  tax- 
ation of  dividends  and  reducing  the 
rate  of  tax  on  capital  gains.  As  you 
know,  Mr.  Speaker,  reducing  the  cap- 
ital gains  tax  would  generate  a  huge 
increase  in  Federal  revenues  which 
would  serve  to  offset  any  static  reve- 
nue losses  from  a  shareholder  dividend 
credit.  Restoring  the  intended  eco- 
nomic benefits  of  equity  ownership  in 
this  way  would  go  far  to  eliminating 
the  current  dispsuity  between  asset 
values  and  share  prices  that  is  the 
principal  attraction  to  arbitrageurs  en- 
gaged in  leveraged  buyouts.  It  would 
address  the  real  issue  of  how  to  make 
America  more  competitive  by  encour- 
aging increased  investment,  savings, 
job  creation,  and  wealth  creation— in- 
stead of  hobbling  America's  competi- 
tive position  by  increased  taxation  and 
regiilation  of  our  capital  markets  and 
the  American  men  and  women  who 
participate  in  them. 


D  1840 


A  HISTORY  OF  THE  SAVINGS 
AND  LOAN  LEGISLA'nON 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Traficaht).  Under  previous  order  of 
the  House  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  ScirniiER]  is  recognized  for 
60  minutes. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  I  thank  the  Speak- 
er. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  honor  to  be 
here  today  as  not  only  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  but  as 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Finance  and  Urban  Affairs  to  talk 
a  little  bit  about  the  S&L  crisis  and 
the  biU  that  is  coming  before  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  few  weeks  this 
House  will  be  dealing  with,  on  this 
floor,  perhaps  one  of  the  most  major 
pieces  of  financial  legislation  to  come 
before  it  since  World  War  II,  and  that 
is  the  S&L  bill. 

We  all  know  we  have  a  crisis  in 
many  parts  of  this  country  because  of 
the  problems  in  the  thrift  industry.  I 
thought  I  would  share  a  few  moments 
with  my  colleagues  just  to  try  to  give 
some  historical  background  as  to  what 
happened. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  say  that  when  we 
get  into  this  issue  there  is  going  to  be 
blame:  there  is  going  to  be  plenty  of 
blame  to  go  around.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion about  that. 

But  I  think  a  historical  perspective 
and  imderstanding  as  to  what  hap- 
pened will  help  us  understand  not  only 
why  the  crisis  occurred  but  what  we 
must  do  in  the  future  to  prevent  it 
from  happening  again. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  1930's  we  did 
something  in  this  country  that  was 
probably  the  second  greatest  invention 
of  the  New  Deal. 

We  created  the  deposit  insurance. 

Previous  to  that.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
economic  history  of  this  coimtry  was 
punctuated  by  dramatic  valleys  and 
dramatic  upturns  mainly  because 
people  lost  faith  in  their  financial  in- 
stitutions. 

The  things  were  called  panics,  and 
they  literally  were;  nunors  spread  that 
banks  or  thrifts  were  illiquid  and 
people  would  nm,  line  up— we  have  all 
seen  the  pictures  and  the  movies— line 
up  around  the  block  to  try  to  get  their 
money  out.  The  bank  would  collapse, 
the  institutions  with  loans  would  then 
collapse  and  sure  enough  the  economy 
would  not  be  far  behind. 

Our  economy  suffered  great  ups  and 
downs.  And  in  a  bipartisan  effort  both 
President  Hoover  and  President  Roo- 
sevelt created  the  Federal  deposit  in- 
surance which  said  to  the  average 
person  that,  "If  you  put  your  money 
in  a  thrift  you  are  guaranteed  up  to  a 
certain  amount  by  Uncle  Sam."  That 
has  been  a  great  invention.  It  has 
saved  thousands,  millions,  tens  of  mil- 
lions of  families  hardship  because  the 
business  cycles  that  were  so  character- 
istic of  our  economy  before  1933  were 
muted  at  the  very  least. 

The  kind  of  unemployment,  depres- 
sion and  all  the  other  things  that 
would  ensue  were  no  longer  there. 

We  did  a  second  thing  in  the  1930's; 
what  we  did  was  we  created  a  special 
thrift  industry  which,  with  legislation 
added  on  in  the  forties  and  fifties  and 
sixties,  had  a  very  special  mission.  The 
thrift  industry  was  given  certain  ad- 
vantages to  fulfill  that  special  mission 
which  was  the  housing  of  America,  the 
building  of  homes. 

Sure  enough,  if  you  look  at  the  sta- 
tistics in  1940  and  then  look  at  the  sta- 
tistics in  1960  and  again  in  1980,  it  was 
a  remarkably  successful  experiment. 

D  1850 

These  thrifts  were  given  a  little 
better  interest  rate,  but  they  were  lim- 
ited in  where  they  could  put  their 
money,  and  they  put  it  into  home 
mortgages,  and  they  helped  tens  of 
millions  of  American  families  fulfiU 
the  American  dream,  the  ownership  of 
a  home  at  relatively  cheap  interest 
rates. 

Well,  what  happened?  Things  were 
going  along  so  well,  what  changed? 


Well,  a  couple  of  things  changed,  Mr. 
Speaker,  but  most  important  of  all, 
the  economy  became  far  more  sophis- 
ticated. In  the  mid  and  late  1970's 
some  of  our  financial  geniuses  found 
ways  of  allowing  people  to  Invest 
money  and  get  a  Federal,  indirectly,  a 
Federal  guarantee  at  the  prevailing 
rate  of  interest  rather  than  the  5V^ 
percent  that  the  thrifts  were  offering, 
or  for  that  matter,  the  SV*  percent  the 
banks  were  offering,  and  they  put  the 
money  into  those  money  market 
funds,  and  in  the  late  1970's  when  in- 
terest rates  soared,  the  amount  of 
money  that  flew  out  of  the  thrift  in- 
dustry was  dramatic.  Something  like 
$200  billion  over  the  course  of  several 
years,  as  many  investors  said  they 
would  rather  have  a  money  market 
fimd  which  after  all  is  just  large  CD's 
instead  of  having  their  money  getting 
only  5V4  percent  of  a  thrift. 

The  thrifts  began  to  suffer,  and 
through  no  fault  of  their  own.  they 
clamored  for  change.  They  said.  "We 
need  a  way  out.  we  cannot  sit  here 
while  money  market  funds  are  giving 
17  percent  and  we  are  only  being  al- 
lowed to  get  SV^  on  deposits,"  so  quite 
naturally  the  Congress  in  1980  said 
the  interest  rates  would  be  deregulat- 
ed and  that  thrifts  could  be  given  to 
gamer  on  their  deposits  whatever 
amount  of  the  prevailing  rate  of  inter- 
est was  over  a  period  of  time. 

Sure  enough,  the  thrifts  began  get- 
ting 8.  9,  10,  11,  12,  13  percent  for  their 
deposits,  but  that  left  them,  and  by 
the  way,  I  would  say  in  that  legislation 
in  1980  I  was  not  here.  I  came  to  Con- 
gress in  1981,  but  to  look  at  the 
debate,  it  is  amazingly  shortsighted 
and  something  that  this  body  and  the 
other  body  and  the  White  House  and 
all  of  America  has  done  over  and  over 
again,  we  have  legislated  in  terms  of 
financial  matters  to  deal  with  an  im- 
mediate problem,  and  we  have  not 
looked  at  what  other  problems  might 
be  created  as  we  solved  the  immediate 
problem.  We  have  not  looked  at  the 
dramatic  effect  that  those  changes 
would  bring  into  our  economy. 

Well,  this  was  a  classic,  the  thrifts. 
Sure  enough,  stopped  the  disinterme- 
diation,  the  money  flowing  out  of 
them,  but  instead  they  faced  a  new 
crisis.  The  new  crisis  was  that  while,  to 
keep  their  deposits,  they  were  charg- 
ing 10.  11.  12  or  giving  10.  11,  12  per- 
cent, on  the  other  side  of  their  balance 
sheet,  their  portfolio  had  mortgages, 
30  years,  20  years,  at  only  5  or  6  per- 
cent or  4  percent,  and  every  week  as 
they  were  paying  13  percent  but  only 
bringing  in  4  or  5  percent  that  lost 
more  money,  and  again  they  came  to 
Washington  and  clamored  and  they 
clamored  and  they  said,  "Look,  one  of 
our  balance  sheets  is  deregulated,  let 
us  just  deregulate  the  other  side,"  and 
my  colleagues,  at  this  point  in  time,  is 
then  the  crisis  that  is  now  upon  Amer- 
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leans  was  bom,  because  we  did  it.  The 
Congress,  the  President,  deregulation 
was  the  mania,  and  the  view  was.  let 
thrifts  invest  their  money  in  anything 
they  choose  to.  After  all,  they  could 
no  longer  do  with  only  making  a  4-  or 
5-percent  return,  let  me  try  some  ris- 
kier things  which  naturally  created  a 
higher,  higher  rate  of  return  success- 
ful. 

One  big  problem,  this  was  not  the 
free  market.  When  the  regulators 
came  before  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Finance  and  Urban  Affairs  in  1981 
and  1982  and  then  1983  and  1984,  and 
they  said,  "We  must  deregulate," 
when  the  administration,  the  Ronald 
Reagan  administration,  said  we  have 
to  deregulate,  they  were  taking  a  doc- 
trine that  was  created  for  other  parts 
of  the  economy  and  grafting  it  onto 
this  part  of  the  economy  where  de- 
regulation made  no  sense,  and  for  one 
very  simple  reason,  the  reason  I  gave 
at  the  beginning,  which  is  that  all  of 
these  investments  were  federally  in- 
sured. That  meant,  very  simply,  that  if 
an  institution  was  allowed  to  invest  in 
risky  things  and  they  lost.  Uncle  Sam 
would  be  there  to  pick  up  the  tab,  not 
to  the  officers  of  the  thrift  as  is  com- 
monly thought  or  the  stockholders  as 
is  commonly  thought  today,  but  to  the 
depositors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  Members  look  at  the 
greatest  mistake  made  by  this  country 
that    has    brought    this    crisis    upon 
America,  it  was  the  manic  ideological 
and    illogical    deregulation    that    oc- 
curred in  1982  and  1983  and  1984.  The 
deregulation  meant  something  very, 
very  funny.  It  meant  that  if  someone 
should  decide  to  open  a  thrift  and  an- 
other aspect  of  deregulation  was  to 
allow    as    many    people    as    wanted, 
whether  they  had  experience  or  not, 
whether    they    had    capital    or    not, 
whether  they  had  anything  else,  but 
to    allow    as    many    people    as    they 
wanted  to  get  these  thrift  charters, 
and  then  invest  in  what  they  wanted. 
Now  we  all  know  in  the  general  mar- 
ketplace there  is  discipline.  If  I  wished 
to  invest  money  in,  or  let  us  not  take 
me  because  I  cannot  do  that  or  will 
not  do  that  in  my  profession,  but  if 
someone  wanted  to,  we  have  to  be  very 
careful  these  days,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  if 
someone  wanted  to  invest  money  in, 
let  us  say,  risky  real  estate  ventures, 
what  would  normally  happen?  They 
would  either  have  their  own  money  at 
stake,  and  many  do,  and  of  course, 
then  if  they  lose  the  money,  it  is  not 
Uncle  Sam's  problem,  they  lose  it;  or 
they  go  to  the  market  for  money.  The 
market  is  the  sternest  and  severe  disci- 
plinarian  of   all.   The   market   says. 
"Okay,  this  is  a  risky  investment,  I  am 
not  going  to  put  up  the  money  unless 
you  do  A,  B,  C.  D  or  I  will  only  put  up 
this  money  if  you  pay  20  percent,  but 
not  with  a  thrift,"  because  the  thrift 
money  came  in  independent  of  the  in- 
vestments  they   made   for   the   very 


reason  that  they  were  federally  in- 
sured. So  if  John  Doe  or  Jane  Roe  put 
money  in  a  thrift,  they  did  not  have  to 
look  at  what  investments  the  thrift 
was  making  because  they  knew  no 
matter  what  investments  the  thrift 
made  that  as  long  as  they  put  in  less 
than  that  amount,  now  $100,000, 
Uncle  Sam  would  guarantee  the 
money. 

It  is  amazing,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  we 
let  do,  this  administration  and  the  reg- 
ulators and  Congress  went  along,  no 
question  about  it,  but  what  we  did 
under  the  guise  of  deregulation.  We  al- 
lowed these  federally  insured  institu- 
tions to  invest  in  the  wildest  and  cra- 
ziest schemes,  and  little  did  we  know 
at  that  point  that  we  would  have  to 
pay  the  piper,  even  though  it  would 
have  been  obvious  to  somebody  to 
really  see  it  if  these  investments 
failed. 

So,  my  colleagues,  what  is  the  lesson 
that  we  can  lesum  from  this  crisis? 
Very  simply,  that  while  deregulation 
may  make  sense,  I  tend  to  think  it 
does  in  some  areas  and  not  in  other 
areas,  but  it  may  make  sense  in  certain 
parts  of  the  economy,  it  makes  no 
sense,  and  it  is  almost  a  logical  contra- 
diction to  say  let  us  deregulate  and  let 
us  allow  the  Federal  Government  to 
insure  the  mess  that  is  made  by  those 
who  are  now  given  this  new  and  unfet- 
tered freedom,  and  the  thrift  bill  that 
has  passed  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs  attempts  to 
deal  with  that  problem  in  two  ways. 

First,  it  says  that,  and  foremost,  it 
says  that  institutions  must  have  cap- 
ital. It  says  that  if  institutions  are 
going  to  be  federally  insured  and  are 
going  to  make  investments,  they  must 
risk  their  own  money  first.  Gone  will 
be  the  days  that  a  thrift  owner  or 
management  can  just  go  to  the  deposi- 
tors, take  their  money  and  invest  it. 

D  1900 

What  they  say  is  that  "if  you  are 
going  to  get  a  hundred  dollars  of  de- 
positors' money,  you  have  better  have 
$6  of  your  own,  and  if  you  lose  money, 
you  lose  those  first  $6  before  anything 
else  is  lost." 

When  people  have  their  own  money 
at  stake,  they  are  a  lot  more  careful 
than  when  they  are  gambling  with 
other  people's  money.  The  capital  re- 
quirements in  the  bill  passed  by  the 
Banking  Conmiittee  are  tough,  tough- 
er than  those  that  were  passed  by  the 
other  body,  tougher  even,  many  would 
argue,  on  one  of  them  at  least,  than 
those  that  the  President  proposed. 

Let  me  say  to  my  colleagues  that  we 
can  be  proud  of  this  bill  because  it  has 
those  tough  standards.  But  I  would 
hasten  to  add  that  to  dilute  those 
standards  at  a  time  when  we  are 
paying  $100  billion  and  flushing  it 
down  the  sink  hole  makes  very  little 
sense,  although  flush  it  we  must,  be- 
cause we  have  a  legal  obligation  to  pay 


those  depositories  whose  banks  are 
now  insolvent.  But  if  we  are  going  to 
do  that,  to  dilute  those  standards 
makes  very  little  sense. 

Then  we  do  a  second  thing.  We  say 
regulatorily  that  the  institutions  that 
are  there  will  have  much  stricter  gov- 
ernance. I  will  just  give  a  few  exam- 
ples and  later,  as  the  debate  unfolds 
when  we  reach  the  floor,  I  will  give 
more.  We  used  to  say  that  the  States 
could  regulate  these  institutions,  but 
the  Federal  Government  would  ensure 
them.  How  asinine.  Most  States  were 
careful.  Texas,  Louisiana,  Oklahoma, 
California,  and  Florida  were  not,  and 
that  is  where  the  mess  is,  because  the 
State  regulators  figiired,  "Oh,  I  can  be 
nice  and  friendly  to  my  thrifts  in  my 
State."  And  who  is  going  to  pick  up 
the  pieces?  The  insurer,  the  Federal 
Government. 

But  that  will  happen  no  more.  We 
now  give  the  insurer  the  power  to  go 
to  an  individual  institution  and  say, 
"Look,  Mac.  you  are  doing  risky 
things.  If  you  don't  stop,  we  will  pull 
your  insurance  and  the  institution  will 
collapse."  And  we  also  take  the  regula- 
tory structure  and  put  it  in  the  Treas- 
ury Department,  which  makes  sense  as 
well,  because  we  do  not  want  to  have 
this  industry  free  of  budget  and  other 
constraints  and  rather  than  being  just 
out  there  so  political  considerations 
can  govern. 

It  is  a  horrible  thing  that  we  have  to 
bring  this  bill  to  the  floor.  Mr.  Speak- 
er; it  is  a  horrible  thing  because  we  are 
spending  $100  billion  today  that  we 
could  have  spent  on  other  much  more 
worthy  causes,  or  $100  billion  we 
might  have  used  to  reduce  the  deficit. 
We  have  no  choice  there  at  all.  As 
much  as  everyone  says,  "I  am  not 
going  to  vote  for  that  bill;  I  don't  want 
to  spend  that  $100  billion,"  that  is  not 
the  answer.  That  is  the  easy  thing  to 
do,  I  suppose,  but  that  just  simply 
means  that  every  depositor  who  did 
not  get  paid  can  come  in  and  sue  the 
Federal  Government  and  get  the 
money  that  way,  and  the  cost  will  be 
so  much  the  greater. 

But  if  we  are  going  to  do  that,  we 
must  make  sure  that  the  mistakes  of 
the  early  1980's,  the  mistakes  of  de- 
regulation, the  mistakes  that  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  regulators  her- 
alded and  Congress  went  along  with, 
do  not  happen  again.  We  must  tell 
people,  "Put  your  money  where  your 
mouth  Is.  If  you  want  to  do  risky 
things,  put  your  own  money  up,  and 
certain  risky  things  you  cannot  do." 

That  is  at  least  one  Member's  inter- 
pretation of  the  crisis.  Again  let  me 
say  there  are  going  to  be  all  sorts  of 
potshots  taken  on  the  floor  of  this 
body  as  to  who  is  to  blame.  There  is  a 
long  historical  explanation.  The 
bottom  line  is  that  we  have  got  to  fix 
what  happened,  and  this  bill  does  a 
good  job. 
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Mr.  PRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCUUM£R.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  jrleldlng. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  work  the  gentleman  has  done  on 
the  bill  that  is  going  to  be  coming  to 
the  floor  soon.  He  has  been  recognized 
as  one  of  the  leaders  in  fighting  for 
stronger  standards,  and  in  his  criti- 
cisms of  the  deregulation  that  has 
gone  on,  he  is  correct  in  saying  that 
our  primary  job  is  to  fix  things. 

Our  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Vento],  planned  to  be 
with  us,  but  things  ran  later  than  had 
been  anticipated.  As  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  said,  if  we  would  try 
to  fix  things,  we  have  got  to  look  at 
what  the  problem  has  been.  Part  of 
what  I  think  we  have  to  do  is  to  deal 
with  the  myth  that  is,  I  think,  one  of 
the  greatest  acts  of  hypocrisy  I  have 
seen,  in  which  some  of  the  most  con- 
servative and  right  wing  forces  in  this 
society,  precisely  those  who  have  been 
the  advocates  of  meaningless  deregula- 
tion, are  now  complaining  that  the 
Democratic  House  somehow  did  not 
prevent  all  these  errors  over  which 
they  presided.  It  is  almost  as  if  they 
are  writing  on  the  mirror  down  there 
at  the  White  House:  "Stop  us  before 
we  deregulate  again."  They  somehow 
cannot  help  themselves. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  has 
correctly  pointed  out  that  the  regula- 
tors were  the  ones  in  charge.  He  noted 
correctly  that  Congress  went  along 
with  this  deregulation  during  6  of  the 
8  years  in  which  the  situation  was  de- 
teriorating, or  during  6  of  the  7  years, 
because  by  the  last  year  there  was 
widespread  recognition.  But  then  we 
had  a  divided  Congress.  We  had  a 
Democratic  House,  and  we  had  a  Re- 
publican Senate,  and  our  ability  to 
take  on  the  administration  was  weak- 
ened. But  let  us  be  very  clear.  We  can 
listen  to  Edwin  Gray,  to  whom  I  think 
some  credit  is  due  as  a  regulator.  I  was 
critical  of  him  before,  and  I  acknowl- 
edge now  that  he  had  some  important 
points  to  make  that  were  being  ig- 
nored. But  they  were  being  ignored, 
first  and  foremost  by  people  in  the 
Reagan  administration.  He  has  chron- 
icled how  he  asked  David  Stockman 
and  Donald  Regan,  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to 
allow  him  to  hire  more  bank  examin- 
ers so  they  could  deal  with  precisely 
the  kind  of  looseness  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  has  talked  about. 

In  those  areas  where  State-char- 
tered institutions  were  using  a  Federal 
insurance  guarantee  on  improvident 
loans,  he  could  not  look  at  some  of 
these,  and  if  they  had  been  examined, 
they  would  not  have  stood  up.  Some  of 
these  were  not  sophisticated  misjudg- 
ments;    they    were    blatant    misjudg- 


ments.  But  the  Republican  Reagan  ad- 
ministration, in  its  theory  of  what  I 
think  was  mindless  deregulation,  re- 
fused to  allow  Mr.  Gray  to  hire  people 
to  examine  the  books,  even  though 
that  would  have  come  at  no  cost  to  the 
Federal  budget  because  those  examin- 
ers would  have  been  paid  for  by  the 
fees  paid  by  the  banks. 

We  have  had  reference  made  else- 
where to  a  bill  that  was  defeated  in 
this  House  a  few  years  ago  and  later 
passed  in  amended  form  when  there 
was  a  request  for  some  authority  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  require 
savings  and  loans  to  put  more  money 
into  their  insurance  fund  for  a  15-year 
period.  It  was  cut  back  to  a  5-year 
period,  and  I  regret  to  say  that  a  ma- 
jority of  our  colleagues  did  not  do  the 
right  thing  at  that  time,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  pointed  out. 

But  I  am  shocked  to  see  this  por- 
trayed somehow  as  a  partisan  issue. 
Majorities  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
voted  the  position  that  the  savings 
and  loan  industry  preferred  over  that 
of  the  regulators  in  that  one  instance. 
The  gentleman  from  Georgia,  who  is 
now  the  minority  whip,  voted  for  the 
weaker  form.  We  are  not  all  perfect 
and  we  do  not  all  have  the  ability  to 
know  everything  that  goes  on,  but  It  is 
just  a  bizarre  distortion  to  make  that  a 
case  where  somehow  the  regulators 
were  dying  to  do  the  right  thing  and 
Congress  would  not  let  them  do  it. 

The  Reagan  administration  is  the 
group  that  took  credit  during  8  years 
for  defying  the  efforts  of  Congress  to 
shaclde  them.  They  took  credit  for 
that.  This  one  thing  was  a  clear  disas- 
ter, and  all  of  a  sudden  that  was  a 
shared  responsibility. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  this  question,  be- 
cause he  is  a  very  diligent  member  of 
the  Banking  Committee  and  is  as  well 
informed  on  these  issues  as  any 
Member  of  the  House.  He  has  pointed 
out  the  problems  of  the  insurance  and 
the  State  charters.  Can  the  gentleman 
recall  at  anytime  during  the  previous  8 
years,  before  we  got  this  bill  from 
President  Bush,  when  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration, through  any  of  its  enti- 
ties, came  and  asked  us  to  change  any 
of  the  things  that  he  talked  about? 

We  know  they  asked  for  more  premi- 
um authority.  I  agree  with  that  one. 
But  when  it  came  to  trying  to  restrain 
the  State-chartered  thrifts  from  using 
Federal  insurance  and  put  some  re- 
strictions on  that,  can  he  think  of  any- 
thing they  asked  us  to  do  that  we  did 
not  do? 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  I  cannot 
recall  a  single  instance.  In  fact,  the 
number  of  times  I  was  called  upon  by 
the  regulators  to  allow  further  deregu- 
lation and  to  allow  the  thrifts  and 
banks  in  other  areas  to  get  into  even 
more  wild  and  crazy  schemes  was  nu- 
merous. And  I  remember  in  the  Gam- 


St  Germain  bill  that  a  former  col- 
league of  ours  who  is  now  the  Gover- 
nor of  Louisiana,  Buddy  Roemer,  put 
in  an  amendment  that  said,  "Don't 
allow  the  thrifts  into  these  risky  ac- 
tivities," and  it  was  defeated  22  to  20 
only  because  the  administration  op- 
posed that  amendment  while  a  majori- 
ty of  us  on  our  side  of  the  aisle  sup- 
ported that  amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  further  to 
me,  because  he  makes  another  good 
point.  In  the  bill  that  just  came  for- 
ward through  the  leadership  of  the 
gentleman  and  the  chairman  of  the 
full  committee,  our  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez], 
and  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  VentoI,  who  put  an  excellent 
statement  in  the  Record,  the  impor- 
tant issues  are  addressed.  The  gentle- 
man from  Mirmesota  [Mr.  Vento]  was 
talking  about  this  conservative  effort 
to  blame  the  House  somehow  for  this 
S&L  crisis,  and  this  is  what  he  said  in 
his  statement: 

In  a  revisionist  view  of  history,  unparal- 
leled since  Khrushchev  denounced  Stalin, 
these  regulators  are  now  seeking  to  portray 
themselves  as  the  modem  day  Horatios, 
standing  on  the  bridge  of  sound  thrift  poli- 
cies against  the  unreasonable  horde  of  de- 
regulation. 

Unfortunately,  the  facts  do  not  bear  out 
that  contention. 

D  1910 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  these  gentle- 
men led  the  fight  for  tougher  capital 
standards,  and  on  key  rollcalls,  when 
the  Bush  administration  was  asking 
the  House  Committee  on  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs  to  provide 
tough  standards,  we  had  a  pretty  par- 
tisan breakdown.  An  overwhelming 
majority  of  Democrats  voted  for  the 
tough  standards.  A  majority  of  the  Re- 
publicans in  one  case,  and  half  in  an- 
other case,  voted  to  weaken  the  stand- 
ards. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  suggesting 
that  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
and  the  gentleman 
are  not  saying  this 
never  put  it  in  this  context,  but  we 
have  been,  all  of  us,  appalled  to  find 
people  trying  to  reinvent  history,  and 
in  fact  this  is  a  example,  not  necessari- 
ly of  the  error  of  deregulation,  but  of 
the  dangers  of  the  excessive  deregula- 
tion and  of  deregulation  carried  to  a 
ludicrous  extreme. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  going  to  have 
to  leave  now,  and  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Schxtmer] 
taking  the  lead,  but  I  want  to  say,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  no  one  has  got  a  better 
record  than  he  has  compiled,  not  just 
in  this  past  few  months,  but  over  the 
8Vi  years  that  we  have  served  together 
here  while  fighting  the  excesses  of  de- 
regulation and  this  notion  that  some- 
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how  this  was  the  House  when  the 
Reagan  administration  controlled  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency,  the  FDIC,  the 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corporation.  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  when  every  one  of  these  regu- 
lators was  in  the  hands  of  the  Republi- 
cans, when  the  Senate  was  for  6  years 
in  the  hands  of  the  Republicans.  To 
say  that  somehow  the  Democratic 
House  in  this  one  area  was  able  to  ex- 
ercise a  mastery  is  the  kind  of  creative 
accounting  that  the  S«&L's  used  and 
got  us  in  the  trouble  in  the  first  place. 
So.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  salute  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Schumer] 
for  his  work. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Prank]  for  his  kind  words. 
Needless  to  say,  he  has  been  a  leader 
in  this  issue,  as  he  is  in  so  many  other 
issues  in  terms  of  getting  the  Congress 
to  do  the  right  thing,  and  I  very  much 
appreciate  his  participating  in  this 
order. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  just  underscore  the 
points  of  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Frank].  To  try  to  make 
this  a  partisan  issue  is  to  turn  history 
on  its  head.  Everyone  in  this  area 
made  mistakes.  There  is  no  question 
about  that.  Every  generic  group  made 
mistakes,  but  fimdamentally,  when 
one  examines  the  record,  the  ideologi- 
cal and  headlong  deregulation,  some 
say  "Oh,  nothing  wrong  with  deregula- 
tion." 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  need  adequate  su- 
pervision, but,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  F'rank]  pointed 
out,  there  was  a  lot  of  opposition  from 
those  who  wanted  deregulation  to  any 
kind  of  supervision  that  had  teeth. 
But  it  was  the  headlong  rush  into  de- 
regulation that  brought  us  to  this 
crisis. 

Let  us  constructively  learn  from  the 
mistakes  that  were  made,  and  let  us  fi- 
nally, once  and  for  all,  say  that  what- 
ever our  party,  whatever  our  views  on 
other  issues,  that  this  is  not  a  Demo- 
cratic or  Republican,  a  liberal  or  con- 
servative issue.  It  is  an  issue  of  plain 
common  sense. 

It  is  easy  to  play  with  other  people's 
money.  One  is  much  more  careful 
when  playing  with  their  own. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
commend  my  colleagues  from  New  York  and 
Massachusetts  for  sponsoring  ttiis  special 
order  on  the  savings  and  loan  [S&L]  thrift 
crisis.  It  Is  timely  and  sets  the  proper  stage  for 
the  deliberations  that  the  full  House  wlH  soon 
begin  on  the  S&L  bailout  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  questions  have  been  appropri- 
ately raised  by  many  of  our  constituents  about 
ttw  cause  and  responsibility  for  the  state  of 
our  S&L  Industry  and  the  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Insurance  Fund.  People  have  asked; 
"What  happened?"  "Who  was  in  charge?" 
and  more  appropriately.  "Has  someone  l)een 


asleep  at  the  helm  for  the  decade  of  the 
eighties?" 

In  an  uncharacteristic  display  of  generosity, 
some  colleagues  from  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  and  the  Senate  wish  to  share  the  wealth 
of  blame.  "There  is  more  than  enough  blame 
to  go  around,"  these  folks  magnanimously  say 
"now  is  the  time  for  solutions,  not  finger  point- 
ing." I  would  agree  with  my  colleagues  that  it 
is  the  time  for  solutions.  In  fact  solutions  were 
long  overdue  t)ef ore  the  November  1 988  elec- 
tion. We  cannot  however  implement  sound  so- 
lutions if  we  ignore  the  misguided  Reagan  and 
Bush  policies  that  led  us  to  our  current  quag- 
mire. 

While  our  House  colleagues  are  seeking 
mutual  and  bipartisan  guilt,  some  former  Re- 
publican regulators  are  seeking  to  wash  their 
hands  of  the  entire  crisis,  in  a  revisionist  view 
of  history,  unparalleled  since  Khrushchev  de- 
nounced Stalin,  these  regulators  are  now 
seeking  to  portray  themselves  as  the  modem 
day  Horatios,  standing  on  the  tKidge  of  sound 
thrift  policies  against  the  unreasonable  horde 
of  deregulation. 

Unfortunately,  the  fact  do  not  bear  out  that 
contention.  Time  and  time  again,  Congress 
has  had  to  intervene  to  end  the  turmoil  and 
dislocatkin  of  administration  led  deregulation 
efforts.  Congress  has  had  to  act  to  establish 
certainty  and  competition  in  a  marketplace 
disrupted  by  piecemeal  initiatives.  We  did  it 
with  the  airiine  industry,  we  did  it  with  tnjcking 
and  rail  deregulation.  We  are  now  acting  in  re- 
sponse to  financial  and  thrift  deregulation. 

I  want  to  point  out  to  my  colleagues  that  it 
was  the  regulators  who  did  not  respond  or 
use  existing  authority  to  rein  in  expanded 
State  chartered  direct  investment  activities 
when  the  serious  problems  arose.  It  was  the 
Republican  regulators  who  equated  deregula- 
tion with  inadeqate  oversight  and  reduced  ex- 
amination. It  was  those  same  regulators  who 
lowered  capital  requirements  to  3  percent, 
much  of  it  intangible  capital  based  on  the  reg- 
ulators own  special  brand  of  accounting. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation  approved  by  the 
House  Banking  Committee  is  a  sound  legisla- 
tive proposal  that  sets  a  responsible  policy 
course  for  resolving  the  current  thrift  crisis 
and  a  solid  foundation  for  a  more  secure  thrift 
industry.  However,  the  legislation  itself  is  cer- 
tainly a  broad  condemnation  of  lax  regulatory 
supervision  that  has  occurred  in  this  decade 
of  the  eighties. 

In  order  to  insure  that  today's  crisis  is  not 
repeated.  H.R.  1278  sharply  limits  regulatory 
flexibility.  Congress,  not  the  regulators,  estab- 
lishes the  tough  new  minimum  capital  stand- 
ards. We  establish  the  criteria  that  the  regula- 
tors must  consider  in  granting  any  exemp- 
tions. Congress,  not  the  regulators,  refocus 
the  function  of  our  thrifts  to  its  traditional 
home  lending  role. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  my  colleagues  and  I 
would  have  preferred  a  more  flexibile  ap- 
proach. But  history  has  shown  us  that  blind 
faith  at  the  altar  of  deregulation  has  an  unac- 
ceptable price  that  many  Americans  do  not 
deserve  but  now  are  asked  to  pay.  Regulatory 
flexibility  carries  a  big  responsibility.  When  that 
responsibility  is  not  property  utilized,  there  is 
surely  a  price  to  k>e  paid. 

Congress  must  today  fill  the  vacuum  of 
judgment  that  has  existed  with  the  Reagan/ 


Bush  Administratk>n's  management  of  finan- 
cial institutions  when  produced  the  thrift  crisis. 
We  may  not  be  at>le  to  predict  the  future,  but 
surely  we  can  read  the  history  of  the  I980's, 
when  the  regulators  failed  to  regulate;  ac- 
countants failed  to  count;  thrift  directors  failed 
to  direct;  ar>d  ttie  laws  and  polk:ies  were 
abused  and  misused  at  a  great  expense  to 
the  Federal  savings  deposit  system  and  the 
American  taxpayer. 

The  lesson  to  be  gained  here  is  one  of  vigi- 
lance for  the  regulators  and  the  willingness  to 
face  up  to  their  task.  Regulators  have  had  the 
tools  to  do  their  job.  Today  we  are  working  to 
Improve  those  tools  arid  resources  but  this 
legislation  will  not  pour  into  the  regulators  the 
quart  of  common  sense  that  has  t)een  so 
lacking  in  the  past  decade.  This  legislation  will 
hopefully  prove  fail-safe  to  the  folly  of  the  de- 
regulation litany  ar>d  pattem  of  sorry  conduct 
that  produced  this  S&L  crisis. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  my  special  order  tonight. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TO  PROVIDE  FOR  IMPROVED 
HOUSING  AND  SERVICES  TO 
THE  ELDERLY  AND  HANDI- 
CAPPED INDIVIDUALS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Roybal] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I 
am  introducing  a  bill,  "Housing  for 
the  Frail  Elderly  Act  of  1989,"  to  be 
referred  to  the  House  Banking  Sub- 
committee on  Housing  and  Consumer 
Interests.  This  legislation  is  intended 
to  respond  to  the  increasing  need  to 
comprehensively  deal  with  the  needs 
of  the  frail  elderly  living  in  federally 
subsidized  housing. 

This  legislation  begins  to  develop 
the  link  from  housing  to  services,  by 
removing  barriers  which  keep  existing 
services  from  being  linked  to  elderly 
housing.  This  legislation  keeps  in  per- 
spective the  tremendous  budget  re- 
straints we  are  faced  with  and  still  ad- 
dresses the  needs  of  the  frail  elderly. 

On  Monday,  May  4,  1989,  the  Select 
Committee  on  Aging  held  a  hearing  to 
discuss  this  topic.  Experts  in  the  field 
presented  data  and  findings  on  the  op- 
eration of  housing  and  service  pro- 
grams. Ray  Struyk  with  the  Urban  In- 
stitute, presented  data  on  evaluation 
of  congregate  service  programs,  urging 
a  tight  targeting  of  the  programs  for 
the  desired  cost-effectiveness.  Mr. 
Struyk  also  presented  recommenda- 
tions for  the  legislation  for  housing 
for  the  frail  elderly.  Robert  Katz,  di- 
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rector  of  the  University  of  Illinois 
Housing  and  Research  Center,  pre- 
sented data  on  the  needs  of  the  frail 
elderly  and  comparative  data  on  hous- 
ing and  services  programs  as  opposed 
to  nursing  home  costs.  Stephen 
Somers  presented  information  on  the 
Robert  Wood  Johnson  Foundation 
Program  to  work  with  States  to  devel- 
op congregate  housing  service  models. 
Richard  Ladd.  with  the  Oregon  Senior 
Service  Program,  reported  on  the  use 
of  Medicaid  waivers  to  service  the  el- 
derly in  their  homes,  to  keep  them  in- 
dependent and  allow  them  dignified 
lives  and  to  reduce  the  cost  of  nursing 
home  care  in  the  State. 

In  1985,  the  elderly  represented  ap- 
proximately 11.5  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation, and  by  2030,  when  the  baby- 
boom  generation  reaches  65,  they  will 
represent  21  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion. In  addition,  persons  85  and  over, 
who  are  at  greater  risk  of  needing  and 
using  services  are  the  fastest  growing 
population  group. 

In  1985,  nursing  home  care  cost  this 
Nation  $36  billion,  $19  billion  in  public 
funds.  By  2030  the  aging  population 
wiU  nearly  double,  and  the  cost  will 
rise  as  well. 

If  this  Nation  does  not  develop  a 
comprehensive  approach  to  long-term 
care  for  the  elderly,  the  Nation's 
budget  will  cripple  the  Government. 
The  fraU  elderly  are  those  elderly  who 
are  in  need  of  services  to  remain  inde- 
pendent. For  most  elderly  this  means 
one  meal  a  day  or  transportation. 
Without  these  services  an  elderly 
person  remains  vulnerable  in  inde- 
pendent housing  or  inappropriately 
placed  in  a  nursing  home.  It  is  estimat- 
ed that  one-quarter  to  one-third  of  the 
elderly  in  nursing  homes  are  inappro- 
priately placed,  and  that  approximate- 
ly the  same  percentage  of  elderly  in 
independent  living  arrangements  are 
in  need  of  some  services  to  remain  safe 
and  independent. 

This  legislation  addresses  the  criti- 
cally needed  improvements  of  existing 
elderly  housing  programs  and  re- 
sponds to  the  needs  of  the  frail  elderly 
who  are  aging  in  place.  As  our  elderly 
population  continues  to  age,  we  must 
seek  out  and  respond  to  cost  effective, 
and  dignified  solutions.  These  solu- 
tions do  exist.  We  have  done  studies: 
we  have  sponsored  demonstration  pro- 
grams; we  know  what  works,  and  what 
needs  to  be  done. 

In  developing  this  program  we  ex- 
plored a  wide  variety  of  potential  solu- 
tions. We  examined  programs  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of 
HHS;  titie  XX,  Medicaid  and  Medi- 
care, Older  Americans  Act.  especially 
tiUe  m;  and  the  Departments  of  HUD 
and  Agriculture,  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration, housing  programs  which 
had  a  majority  of  elderly  residents. 
While  I  will  have  more  to  say  later 
with  respect  to  a  comprehensive  long- 
term  care  program,  this  legislation  re- 


sponds to  the  existence  of  service  pro- 
grams and  housing  program  and  en- 
hances links  between  them. 

The  "Housing  for  the  Frail  Elderly" 
legislation  has  three  main  elements 
which  respond  to  the  current  regula- 
tion of  federally  subsidized  housing. 

First,  this  legislation  allows  service 
coordinators  as  an  eligible  expense  in 
elderly  and  handicapped  housing,  or 
housing  with  predominately  elderly 
residents.  Current  law  prohibits  man- 
agement costs  from  including  a  person 
trained  in  identifying  necessary  serv- 
ices and  locating  appropriate  existing 
services.  This  has  forced  caring  man- 
agers to  hide  costs,  or  attempt  to  add 
service  coordination  to  their  already 
overburdened  management  schedules. 
Many  elderly  projects  have  no  service 
coordination  because  it  is  not  allowed 
or  because  they  do  not  have  the  time. 
Elderly  housing  facilities  generally 
range  from  30  to  100  units.  Often, 
managers  are  responsible  for  up  to  six 
buildings.  These  people  are  neither 
trained  nor  prepared  to  care  for  their 
increasingly  aging  residents. 

Second,  in  response  to  the  need  for 
linking  services  with  congregate  living 
facilities,  the  legislation  creates  an  al- 
lowable expense  of  15  percent  of  the 
cost  of  services  which  will  be  used  to 
leverage  local.  State,  and  private  fi- 
nancing for  85  percent  of  the  service 
provision. 

Service  provision  not  only  takes  ad- 
vantage of  economies  of  scale  provided 
by  congregate  settings,  but  it  sdso  pro- 
vides an  alternative  to  the  financially 
burdensome  nursing  home  care  which 
cost  the  National  Government  $19  bil- 
lion a  year.  One  of  the  main  causes  of 
premature  placement  in  institutions  is 
the  nonexistence  of  Federal  programs 
linking  housing  and  services. 

The  Federal  Government  now  pro- 
vides for  independent  housing  pro- 
grams and  full  skilled  nursing  care  fa- 
cilities. A  major  part  of  the  housing 
spectrum  is  excluded.  By  linking  Fed- 
eral housing  programs  with  existing 
service  programs,  the  national  agenda 
will  be  moving  in  the  right  direction. 

Finally,  construction  cost  contain- 
ment requirements  and  shortsighted 
planning  have  left  many  elderly  hous- 
ing buildings  inappropriately  suited 
for  the  needs  of  the  fraU  elderly.  The 
"Frail  Elderly  Housing  Legislation", 
encourages  design  flexibility,  prohibits 
cost  contaiiunent  measures  which  can 
prevent  service  delivery,  and  encour- 
ages design  plans  to  reflect  service  pro- 
vision. This  bill  also  permits  renova- 
tions which  make  housing  more  appro- 
priate for  the  frail  elderly  and  handi- 
capped. Renovations  include:  lower 
counters,  grab  bars  in  bathrooms, 
wider  doors  for  wheel  chairs,  common 
areas,  and  dining  spaces. 

I  feel  that  this  legislation  is  a  sound 
proposal  for  addressing  the  needs  of 
many  frail  elderly.  It  is  my  hope  that 
Congress  will  begin  to  understand  the 


link  between  housing  and  the  long- 
term  care  system. 


RULES  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
BANKING.  FINANCE  AND 

URBAN  AFFAIRS  OF  THE  lOlST 
CONGRESS 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
submit  for  printing  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  the  rules  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs  for  the  10 1st  Congress,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Rules  of  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Fi- 
nance AND  Urban  Affairs  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives,  100th  Con- 
gress, 1987-88 

RULE  NO  1  —general  PROVISIONS 

(a)  The  Rules  of  the  House  axe  the  rules 
of  the  committees  and  subcommittees  so  far 
as  applicable,  except  that  a  motion  to  recess 
from  day  to  day,  and  a  motion  to  dispense 
with  the  first  reading  (in  full)  of  a  bill  or 
resolution,  if  printed  copies  are  available, 
are  nondebatable  motions  of  high  privilege 
in  committee  anA  subcommittees.  Each  sub- 
committee of  the  committee  is  a  part  of  the 
committee,  and  is  subject  to  the  authority 
and  direction  of  the  committee  and  to  its 
rules  so  far  as  applicable. 

(b)  The  committee  is  authorized  at  any 
time  to  conduct  such  investigations  and 
studies  as  it  may  consider  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate in  the  exercise  of  its  responsibil- 
ities under  rule  X  of  House  Rules  and  (sub- 
ject to  the  adoption  of  expense  resolutions 
as  required  by  rule  XI,  clause  5  of  the 
House  Rules)  to  incur  expenses  (including 
travel  expenses)  in  connection  herewith. 
The  ranking  minority  member  of  the  full 
committee  or  the  relevant  subcommittee 
shall  be  notified  in  advance  at  such  times  as 
any  committee  funds  are  expended  for  in- 
vestigations and  studies  involving  interna- 
tional travel. 

(c)  The  committee  is  authorized  to  have 
printed  and  bound  testimony  and  other  data 
presented  at  hearings  held  by  the  commit- 
tee. All  costs  of  stenographic  services  and 
transcripts  in  connection  with  any  meeting 
or  hearing  of  the  committee  shall  be  paid 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House. 

(d)  The  committee  shall  submit  to  the 
House,  not  later  than  January  2  of  each 
odd-numbered  year,  a  report  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  committee  under  rules  X  and  XI 
of  House  Rules  during  the  Congress  ending 
at  noon  on  January  3  of  such  year. 

(e)  The  committee's  rules  shall  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Congressional  Record  not  later 
than  30  days  after  the  Congress  convenes  in 
each  odd-numbered  year. 

RULE  NO.  2— REGULAR  AND  SPECIAL  MEETINGS: 
OPEN  committee  MEETINGS 

(a)  Regular  meetings  of  the  committee 
shall  be  held  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  each 
month  whUe  the  Congress  is  in  session. 
When  the  chairman  believes  that  the  com- 
mittee will  not  be  considering  any  bill  or 
resolution  before  the  full  committee  and 
that  there  is  no  other  business  to  be  trans- 
acted at  a  regular  meeting,  he  will  give  each 
member  of  the  committee,  as  far  in  advance 
of  the  day  of  the  regular  meeting  as  the  cir- 
cumstances makes  practicable,  a  written 
notice  to  that  effect  and  no  committee 
meeting  shall  be  held  on  that  day. 

(b)  The  chairman  may  call  and  convene, 
as  he  considers  necessary,  additional  meet- 
ings of  the  committee  for  the  consideration 
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of  any  bill  or  resolution  pending  before  the 
committee  or  for  the  conduct  of  other  com- 
mittee business.  The  committee  shall  meet 
for  such  purpose  pursuant  to  that  call  of 
the  chairman. 

(c)  If  at  least  three  members  of  the  com- 
mittee desire  that  a  special  meeting  of  the 
committee  be  called  by  the  chairman,  those 
members  may  file  in  the  offices  of  the  com- 
mittee their  written  request  to  the  chair- 
man for  that  special  meeting.  Such  request 
shall  specify  the  measure  or  matter  to  be 
considered.  Immediately  upon  the  filing  of 
the  request,  the  clerk  of  the  committee 
shall  notify  the  chairman  of  the  filing  of 
the  request.  If,  within  3  calendar  days  after 
the  filing  of  the  request,  the  chairman  does 
not  call  the  requested  special  meeting  to  be 
held  within  7  calendar  days  after  the  filing 
of  the  request,  a  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  Committee  may  file  in  the  offices  of  the 
committee  their  written  notice  that  a  spe- 
cial meeting  of  the  committee  will  be  held 
specifying  the  date  and  hour  thereof,  and 
the  measure  or  matter  to  be  considered  at 
that  special  meeting.  The  committee  shall 
meet  on  that  date  and  hour.  Immediately 
upon  the  filing  of  the  notice,  the  clerk  of 
the  committee  shall  notify  all  members  of 
the  committee  that  such  meeting  will  be 
held  and  inform  them  of  its  date  and  hour 
and  the  measure  or  matter  to  be  considered; 
and  only  the  measure  or  matter  specified  in 
that  notice  may  be  considered  at  that  spe- 
cial meeting. 

(d)  If  the  chairman  of  the  committee  or 
subcommittee  is  not  present  at  any  meeting 
of  the  committee  or  subcommittee  the  rank- 
ing member  of  the  majority  party  on  the 
committee  or  subcommittee  who  is  present 
shall  preside  at  that  meeting. 

(e)  The  committee  may  not  sit,  without 
special  leave,  while  the  House  is  reading  a 
measure  for  amendment  under  the  5-minute 
rule. 

(f)(1)  Each  meeting  for  the  transaction  of 
business,  including  the  markup  of  legisla- 
tion, of  the  committee  or  each  subcommit- 
tee thereof  shall  be  open  to  the  public 
except  when  the  committee  or  subcommit- 
tee, In  open  session  and  with  a  majority 
present,  determines  by  roll  call  vote  that  all 
or  part  of  the  remainder  of  the  meeting  on 
that  day  be  closed  to  the  public:  Provided, 
however,  that  no  person  other  than  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  and  such  congression- 
al staff  and  such  departmental  representa- 
tives as  they  may  authorize  shall  be  present 
at  any  business  or  markup  session  which 
has  been  closed  to  the  public.  This  para- 
graph does  not  apply  to  open  committee 
hearings  which  are  provided  for  by  subpara- 
graph (2)  of  this  paragraph,  or  to  any  meet- 
ing that  relates  solely  to  internal  budget  or 
personnel  matters. 

(2)  Each  hearing  conducted  by  the  com- 
mittee or  each  subcommittee  thereof  shall 
be  open  to  the  public  except  when  the  com- 
mittee or  subcommittee,  in  open  session  and 
with  a  majority  present,  determines  by  roll 
call  vote  that  all  or  part  of  the  remainder  of 
that  hearing  on  that  day  shall  be  closed  to 
the  public  because  disclosure  of  testimony, 
evidence,  or  other  matters  to  be  considered 
would  endanger  the  national  security  or 
would  violate  any  law  or  rule  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Notwithstanding  the  re- 
quirements of  the  preceding  sentence,  a  ma- 
jority of  those  present,  there  being  in  at- 
tendance the  requisite  ntunber  required 
under  the  Rules  of  the  Committee  to  be 
present  for  the  purpose  of  taking  testimony, 
(A)  may  vote  to  close  the  hearing  for  the 
sole  puriMJse  of  discussing  whether  testimo- 


ny or  evidence  to  be  received  would  endan- 
ger the  national  security  or  violate  subpara- 
graph (g)(5)  of  Rule  7;  or  (B)  may  vote  to 
close  the  hearing,  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (gK5)  of  Rule  7.  The  committee  or 
subcommittee  may,  by  the  same  procedxires 
specified  in  this  paragraph,  vote  to  close  one 
subsequent  day  of  hearing. 

(g)  No  i)erson  other  than  a  Member  of 
Congress,  conunittee  staff,  or  a  person  from 
a  Member's  staff  when  that  Member  has  an 
amendment  under  consideration,  may  walk 
in  or  be  seated  at  the  rostrum  area  of  the 
Committee  unless  the  chairman,  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  or  a  majority  of 
the  committee  determines  otherwise. 

RULE  NO.  3— RECORDS  AND  ROIXCAIXS 

(a)  There  shall  be  kept  in  writing  a  record 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  conunittee  and  of 
each  subcommittee,  including  a  record  of 
the  votes  of  any  question  on  which  a  roll 
call  is  demanded.  The  result  of  each  such 
roll  call  vote  shall  be  made  available  by  the 
committee  for  inspection  by  the  public  at 
reasonable  times  in  the  offices  of  the  com- 
mittee. Information  so  available  for  public 
inspection  shall  include  a  description  of  the 
amendment,  motion,  order  or  other  proposi- 
tion and  the  name  of  each  member  voting 
for  and  each  member  voting  against  such 
amendment,  motion,  order,  or  proposition, 
and  whether  by  proxy  or  in  person,  and  the 
names  of  those  members  present,  but  not 
voting.  A  record  vote  may  be  demanded  by 
any  three  of  the  members  present  or,  in  the 
apparent  absence  of  a  quorum,  by  any  one 
member. 

(b)  All  committee  hearings,  records,  data, 
charts,  and  files  shall  be  kept  separate  and 
distinct  from  the  congressional  office 
records  of  the  member  serving  as  chairman 
of  the  committee;  and  such  records  shall  be 
the  property  of  the  House  and  all  members 
of  the  House  shall  have  access  thereto. 

RULE  NO.  4— PROXIES 

(a)  No  vote  by  any  member  of  the  commit- 
tee of  any  of  its  subcommittees  with  respect 
to  any  measure  may  be  cast  by  proxy  unless 
a  proxy  authorization  is  given  in  writing  by 
the  member  desiring  to  cast  a  proxy,  which 
authorization  shall  assert  that  the  member 
is  absent  on  official  business  or  is  absent 
due  to  personal  illness  and  is  thus  unable  to 
be  present  at  the  meeting  of  the  committee 
or  subcommittee  and  shall  be  limited  to  a 
specific  measure  or  matter  and  any  amend- 
ments or  motions  pertaining  thereto.  Each 
proxy  to  be  effective  shall  be  signed  by  the 
member  assigning  his/her  vote  and  shall 
contain  the  date  and  time  of  the  day  that 
the  proxy  is  signed.  No  proxy  shall  be  voted 
on  a  motion  to  adjourn  or  shall  be  counted 
to  make  a  quorum  or  be  voted  unless  a 
quorum  is  present. 

(b)  Proxies  shall  be  in  the  following  form: 

Hon. 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  :  I  will  be  absent  on  official 

business/due  to  personal  illness  and  thus 
unable  to  be  present  at  the  meeting  of  the 
committee  or  subcommittee.  I  hereby  au- 
thorize you  to  vote  in  my  place  and  stead  in 
the  consideration  of  and  any  amend- 

ments or  motions  pertaining  thereto.  The 
official  business  that  necessitates  my  ab- 
sence is 


Executed  this  the 
time  of        p.m./a.m. 


Member  of  Congress. 
day  of         ,  19    at  the 


RULE  NO.  S — POWER  TO  SIT  AMD  ACT.  SUBPENA 
POWER 

(a)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  any  of 
its  functions  and  duties  under  House  Rules 
X  and  XI,  the  committee,  or  any  subcom- 
mittee thereof,  is  authorized— 

(1)  to  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and  places 
within  the  United  States,  whether  the 
House  is  in  session,  has  recessed,  or  has  ad- 
journed, and  to  hold  hearings;  and 

(2)  To  require,  by  subpena  or  otherwise, 
the  attendance  and  testimony  of  such  wit- 
nesses and  the  production  of  such  books, 
records,  correspondence,  memorandums, 
papers,  and  documents  as  it  deems  neces- 
sary. Any  subpena  issued  to  carry  out  the 
authority  of  this  paragraph  shall  be  issued 
in  accordance  with  the  procedures  specified 
in  subparagraph  (bXl).  The  chairman  of 
the  committee  or  any  member  designated  by 
the  chairman  may  administer  oaths  to  any 
witness. 

(b)(1)  Any  subpena  issued  to  carry  out  any 
investigation  or  activity,  or  any  series  of  in- 
vestigations or  activities,  described  in  (a) 
shall  be  issued  by  the  committee,  upon  the 
recommendation  of  a  subcommittee  or  upon 
the  committee's  initiative,  and  any  such 
subpena  may  only  be  authorized  by  a  major- 
ity of  the  members  of  the  committee  voting, 
a  majority  being  present.  The  power  to  au- 
thorize and  issue  subpenas  under  this  sub- 
paragraph may  be  delegated  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  pursuant  to  such  lim- 
itations as  the  committee  may  prescribe. 
Authorized  subpenas  shall  be  signed  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  or  by  any 
member  designated  by  the  committee. 

(2)  Compliance  with  any  subpena  issued 
by  the  committee  under  this  subparagraph 
may  be  enforced  only  as  authorteed  or  di- 
rected by  the  House. 

(c)  Elach  witness  who  has  been  subpenaed 
upon  the  completion  of  his  testimony  before 
the  committee  or  any  subcommittee,  may 
report  to  the  office  of  counsel  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  there  sign  appropriate  vouchers 
for  travel  allowances  and  attendance  fees.  If 
hearings  are  held  in  cities  other  than  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  the  witness  may  contact  the 
counsel  of  the  committee,  or  his  representa- 
tive, prior  to  leaving  the  hearing  room. 

RULE  NO.  «— QUORUMS 

A  majority  of  the  members  of  the  full 
committee  or  subcommittee  shall  constitute 
a  quorum  of  the  full  committee  or  subcom- 
mittee for  the  reporting  of  a  measure  or  rec- 
ommendation; Provided,  that  the  number  of 
members  constituting  a  quorum  for  the 
taking  of  any  action  other  than  the  report- 
ing of  a  measure  or  recommendation  shall 
be  one-third  of  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee or  subcommittee,  and  any  two  members 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  testimony  and  receiving  evidence. 

RULE  NO.  7— HEARING  PROCEDURES 

(a)  The  chairman,  in  the  case  of  hearings 
to  be  conducted  by  the  committee,  and  the 
appropriate  subcommittee  chairman,  in  the 
case  of  hearings  to  be  conducted  by  a  sub- 
committee, shall  make  public  announce- 
ment of  the  date,  place,  and  subject  matter 
at  least  one  week  before  the  conunencement 
of  that  hearing  unless  that  committee  de- 
termines that  there  is  good  cause  to  begin 
such  hearing  at  an  earlier  date.  In  the  latter 
event  the  chairman  or  the  subcommittee 
chairman  whichever  the  case  may  be  shall 
make  such  public  announcement  at  the  ear- 
liest possible  date.  The  clerk  of  the  commit- 
tee shall  promptly  notify  all  members  of  the 
committee;  the  DaUy  Digest;  Chief  Clerk, 
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Official  Reporters  to  House  Committee  and 
the  committee  scheduling  service  of  the 
House  Information  System  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble after  such  public  announcement  is 
made. 

(b)  Each  witness  who  is  to  appear  before 
the  committee  or  a  subcommittee  shall  file 
with  the  clerk  of  the  committee,  at  least  24 
hours  in  advance  of  his  appearance,  100 
copies  of  his  proposed  testimony  if  the  ap- 
pearance is  before  a  subcommittee,  and  175 
copies  of  his  proposed  testimony  if  the  ap- 
pearance is  before  the  committee,  and  the 
witness  may  be  required  to  limit  his  oral 
presentation  to  a  summary  of  his  statement. 
This  requirement  may  be  waived  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  or  appropriate 
subcommittee,  after  consultation  with  the 
appropriate  ranking  minority  member, 
when  it  is  deemed  by  said  Chairman  to  be  in 
the  best  Interest  of  the  committee  or  sub- 
committee. This  requirement  shall  not  be 
mandatory  if  a  witness  is  given  less  than 
seven  days'  notice  prior  to  a  hearing. 

(c)  When  any  hearing  is  conducted  by  the 
committee  or  any  subcommittee  upon  any 
measure  or  matter,  the  minority  party  mem- 
bers on  the  committee  shall  be  entitled. 
upon  request  to  the  chairman  by  a  majority 
of  those  minority  members  before  the  com- 
pletion of  such  hearing,  to  call  witnesses  se- 
lected by  the  minority  to  testify  with  re- 
spect to  that  measure  or  matter  during  at 
least  one  day  of  hearing  thereon. 

(d)  Upon  announcement  of  a  hearing,  the 
Clerk  and  Staff  Director  shall  cause  to  be 
prepared  a  concise  summary  of  the  subject 
matter  (including  legislative  reports  and 
other  materials)  under  consideration  which 
shall  be  made  available  immediately  to  all 
members  of  the  committee.  In  addition, 
upon  announcement  of  a  hearing  and  subse- 
quently as  they  are  received,  the  chairman 
shall  make  available  to  the  members  of  the 
committee  any  official  reports  from  depart- 
ments and  agencies  on  such  matter. 

(e)  All  other  members  of  the  committee 
may  have  the  privilege  of  sitting  with  any 
subcommittee  during  its  hearings  or  delib- 
erations and  may  participate  in  such  hear- 
ings or  deliberations  after  members  of  the 
subcommittee  have  been  given  an  opportu- 
nity to  participate,  but  no  such  member 
who  is  not  a  member  of  the  subcommittee 
shall  vote  on  any  matter  before  such  sub- 
committee. 

(f)  Committee  members  may  question  wit- 
nesses only  when  they  have  been  recognized 
by  the  chairman  for  that  purpose,  and  only 
for  a  5-minute  period  until  all  members 
present  have  had  an  opportunity  to  ques- 
tion a  witness.  The  5-minute  period  for 
questioning  a  witness  by  any  one  member 
can  be  extended  only  with  the  unanimous 
consent  of  all  members  present.  The  ques- 
tioning of  witnesses  in  both  the  full  and 
subcommittee  hearings  shall  be  initiated  by 
the  chairman,  followed  by  the  ranking  mi- 
nority party  member  and  all  other  members 
alternating  between  the  majority  and  mi- 
nority. In  recognizing  members  to  question 
witnesses  in  this  fashion,  the  chairman  shall 
take  into  consideration  the  ratio  of  the  ma- 
jority to  minority  members  present  and 
shall  establish  the  order  of  recognition  for 
questioning  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  dis- 
advantage the  members  of  the  committee. 

(g)  The  following  additional  rules  shall 
apply  to  investigative  hearings: 

(1)  The  chairman  at  any  investigative 
hearing  shall  announce  in  an  opening  state- 
ment the  subject  of  the  investigation. 

(2)  A  copy  of  the  committee  rules  and 
clause  2  of  rule  XI  of  the  House  Rules  shall 
be  made  available  to  each  witness. 


(3)  Witnesses  at  investigative  hearings 
may  be  accompanied  by  their  own  counsel 
for  the  purijose  of  advising  them  concerning 
their  constitutional  rights. 

(4)  The  chairman  may  punish  breaches  of 
order  and  decorum,  and  of  professional 
ethics  on  the  part  of  counsel,  by  censure 
and  exclusion  from  the  hearings:  and  the 
committee  may  cite  the  offender  to  the 
House  for  contempt. 

(5)  If  the  committee  determines  that  evi- 
dence or  testimony  at  an  investigative  hear- 
ing may  tend  to  defame,  degrade,  or  incrimi- 
nate any  person  it  shall— 

(A)  receive  such  evidence  or  testimony  in 
executive  session: 

(B)  afford  such  person  an  opportunity  vol- 
untarily to  appear  as  a  witness:  and 

(C)  receive  and  dispose  of  requests  from 
such  person  to  subpena  additional  wit- 
nesses. 

(6)  Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
(5).  the  chairman  shall  receive  and  the  com- 
mittee shall  dispose  of  requests  to  subpena 
additional  witnesses. 

(7)  No  evidence  or  testimony  taken  in  ex- 
ecutive session  may  be  released  or  used  in 
pubic  session  without  the  consent  of  the 
committee. 

(8)  In  the  discretion  of  the  committee,  wit- 
nesses may  submit  brief  and  pertinent 
sworn  statements  in  writing  for  inclusion  in 
the  record.  The  committee  is  the  sole  judge 
of  the  pertinency  of  testimony  and  evidence 
adduced  at  its  hearing. 

(9)  A  witness  may  review  and  photostat  a 
copy  of  his  or  her  testimony  given  at  a 
public  session,  or  if  given  at  an  executive 
session,  when  authorized  by  the  committee. 

RULE  NO.  8— PROCEDURES  FOR  REPORTING  BILLS 
AND  RESOLUTIONS 

(a)(1)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  to  report  or  cause  to  be  re- 
ported promptly  to  the  House  any  measure 
approved  by  the  committee  and  to  take 
cause  to  be  taken  necessary  steps  to  bring 
the  matter  to  a  vote. 

(2)  In  any  event,  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee on  a  measure  which  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  committee  shall  be  filed 
within  7  calendar  days  (exclusive  of  days  on 
which  the  House  is  not  in  session)  after  the 
day  on  which  there  has  been  filed  with  the 
clerk  of  the  committee  a  written  request, 
signed  by  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
committee,  for  the  reporting  of  that  meas- 
ure. Upon  the  filing  of  any  such  request,  the 
clerk  of  the  committee  shall  transmit  imme- 
diately to  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
notice  of  the  filing  of  that  request. 

(b)(1)  No  measure  or  recommendation 
shall  be  reported  from  the  committee  unless 
a  majority  of  the  committee  was  actually 
present. 

(2)  With  respect  to  each  record  vote  by 
the  committee  to  report  any  bill  or  resolu- 
tion, the  name  of  each  member  voting  for 
and  voting  against  the  motion  to  report,  and 
whether  by  proxy  or  in  person  and  the 
names  of  those  members  present  but  not 
voting,  and  the  names  of  those  members 
absent,  shall  be  included  in  the  committee 
report. 

(c)  The  report  of  the  committee  on  a 
measure  which  has  been  approved  by  the 
committee  shall  include— 

(1)  the  oversight  findings  and  recommen- 
dations required  pursuant  to  clause  2(b)(1) 
of  rule  X  of  the  House  separately  set  out 
and  clearly  identified: 

(2)  the  statement  required  by  section 
308(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974  separately  set  out  and  clearly  identi- 
fied, if  the  measure  provides  new  budget  au- 


thority or  new  or  increased  tax  expendi- 
tures: 

(3)  the  estimate  and  comparison  prepared 
by  the  Director  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  under  section  403  of  such  act,  sepa- 
rately set  out  an  clearly  identified,  when- 
ever the  Director  (if  timely  submitted  prior 
to  the  filing  of  the  report)  has  Submitted 
such  estimate  and  comparison  to  the  com- 
mittee: and 

(4)  a  summary  of  the  oversight  findings 
and  recommendations  made  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations  under  clause 
4(c)(2)  of  rule  X  of  the  House  separately  set 
out  and  clearly  identified  whenever  such 
findings  and  recommendations  have  been 
submitted  to  the  committee  in  a  timely 
fashion  to  allow  an  opportunity  to  consider 
such  findings  and  recommendations  during 
the  committee's  deliberations  on  the  meas- 
ure. 

(d)  Each  report  of  the  committee  on  each 
bill  or  joint  resolution  of  a  public  character 
reported  by  the  committee  shall  contain  a 
detailed  analytical  statement  as  to  whether 
the  enactment  of  such  bill  or  joint  resolu- 
tion into  law  may  have  an  inflationary 
impact  on  prices  and  costs  in  the  operation 
of  the  national  economy. 

(e)  If,  at  the  time  of  approval  of  any  meas- 
ure, matter  or  any  report  or  submission  to 
be  made  to  the  House  or  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget  under  subclauses  (g),  (h),  and 
(i)  of  clause  4  of  rule  X  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  the  committee, 
any  member  of  the  committee  gives  notice 
of  intention  to  file  supplemental,  minority, 
or  additional  views,  that  member  shall  be 
entitled  to  not  less  than  3  calendar  days  (ex- 
cluding Saturdays,  Sundays,  and  legal  holi- 
days) in  which  to  file  such  views,  in  writing 
and  signed  by  that  member,  with  the  clerk 
of  the  committee.  All  such  views  so  filed  by 
one  or  more  members  of  the  committee 
shall  be  included  within,  and  shall  be  part 
of,  the  report  filed  by  the  committee  with 
respect  to  that  measure  or  matter.  No 
report  shall  be  filed  until  the  chairman  has 
consulted  with  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee  and  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  from  which  the  legisla- 
tion emanated  or  would  have  emanated. 
The  report  of  the  committee  upon  that 
measure  or  matter  shall  be  printed  in  a 
single  volume  which— 

( 1 )  shall  include  all  supplemental,  minori- 
ty, or  additional  views  which  have  been  sub- 
mitted by  the  time  of  the  filing  of  the 
report,  and 

(2)  shall  bear  upon  its  cover  a  recital  that 
any  such  supplemental,  minority,  or  addi- 
tional views  and  any  material  submitted 
under  subdivisions  (3)  and  (4)  of  subpara- 
graph (c)  are  included  as  part  of  the  report. 
This  subparagraph  does  not  preclude— 

(A)  the  immediate  filing  or  printing  of  a 
committee  report  unless  timely  requests  for 
the  opportunity  to  file  supplemental,  minor- 
ity, or  additional  views  has  been  made  as 
provided  by  this  subparagraph:  or 

(B)  the  filing  by  any  such  committee  of 
any  supplemental  report  upon  any  measure 
or  matter  which  may  be  required  for  the 
correction  of  any  technical  error  in  a  previ- 
ous report  made  by  that  committee  upon 
that  measure  or  matter. 

(f )  If  hearings  have  been  held  on  any  such 
measure  or  matter  so  reported,  the  commit- 
tee shall  make  every  reasonable  effort  to 
have  such  hearings  printed  and  available  for 
distribution  to  the  Members  of  the  House 
prior  to  the  consideration  of  such  measure 
or  matter  in  the  House.  This  subparagraph 
shall  not  apply  to— 
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(1)  any  measure  for  the  declaration  of 
war,  or  the  declaration  of  a  national  emer- 
gency, by  the  Congress;  or 

(2)  any  decision,  determination,  or  action 
by  a  Government  agency  which  would 
become,  or  continue  to  be,  effective  unless 
disapproved  or  otherwise  invalidated  by  one 
or  both  Houses  of  Congress.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  the  preceding  sentence,  a  Govern- 
ment agency  includes  any  department, 
agency,  establishment,  wholly  owned  Gov- 
ernment corporation,  or  instrumentality  of 
the  Federal  Government  or  the  government 
of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

RUUS  NO.  9— OVERSIGHT  SUBCOMMITTEE 

(a)  In  order  to  assist  the  House  in: 

(1)  its  analysis,  appraisal,  and  evaluation 
of  (A)  the  application,  administration,  exe- 
cution, and  effectiveness  of  the  laws  enacted 
by  the  Congress,  or  (B)  conditions  and  cir- 
cumstances which  may  Indicate  the  necessi- 
ty or  desirability  of  enacting  new  or  addi- 
tional legislation,  and 

(2)  its  formulation,  consideration,  and  en- 
actment of  such  modification  or  changes  In 
those  laws,  and  of  such  additional  legisla- 
tion, as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate, 
there  shall  be  established  In  conformity 
with  Rule  15  an  Oversight  Subcommittee. 

(b)  The  Oversight  Subconunittee  shall 
review  and  study,  on  a  continuing  basis,  the 
application,  administration,  execution,  and 
effectiveness  of  those  laws,  or  parts  of  laws, 
the  subject  matter  of  which  Is  within  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  committee,  and  the  organi- 
zation and  operation  of  the  Federal  agencies 
and  entities  which  have  responsibility  in  or 
for  the  administration  and  execution  there- 
of. In  order  to  determine  whether  such  laws 
and  the  programs  thereunder  are  being  Im- 
plemented and  carried  out  In  accordance 
with  the  Intent  of  the  Congress  and  wheth- 
er such  programs  should  be  continued,  cur- 
taUed.  or  eliminated.  In  addition,  the  Over- 
sight Subcommittee  shall  review  and  study 
any  conditions  or  circumstances  which  may 
indicate  the  necessity  or  desirability  of  en- 
acting new  or  additional  legislation  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  committee  (whether 
or  not  any  bill  or  resolution  has  been  intro- 
duced with  respect  thereto),  and  shall  on  a 
continuing  basis  undertake  furture  research 
and  forecasting  on  matters  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  committee.  The  Oversight 
Subconunittee  shall  In  no  way  limit  the  re- 
sponslbUlty  of  the  subcommittees  from  car- 
rying out  their  oversight  responsibilities. 

(c)  The  Oversight  Subcommittee  shall 
review  and  study  on  a  continuing  basis  the 
Impact  or  probable  Impact  of  tax  policies  af- 
fecting subjects  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  committee. 

rule  no.  10— review  of  continuing 
programs:  budget  act  provisions 

(a)  The  committee  shall.  In  its  consider- 
ation of  all  bills  and  joint  resolutions  of  a 
public  character  within  Its  jurisdiction. 
Insure  that  appropriations  for  continuing 
programs  and  activities  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  District  of  Columbia  gov- 
ernment will  be  made  annually  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  feasible  and  consistent  with  the 
nature,  requirements,  and  objectives  of  the 
programs  and  activities  Involved.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  paragraph  a  Government 
agency  Includes  the  organizational  units  of 
government  listed  in  clause  7(c)  of  rule  XIII 
of  the  House  Rules. 

(b)  The  committee  shall  review,  from  time 
to  time,  each  continuing  program  within  its 
jurisdiction  for  which  appropriations  are 
not  made  annually  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  such  program  could  be  modified  so 


that    appropriations    therefore    would    be 
made  annually. 

(c)  The  committee  shall,  on  or  about 
March  15  of  each  year,  submit  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  (1)  Its  views  and  esti- 
mates with  respect  to  all  matters  to  be  set 
forth  in  the  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year  which  are 
within  Its  jurisdiction  or  functions,  and  (2) 
an  estimate  of  the  total  amounts  of  new 
budget  authority,  and  budget  outlays  result- 
ing therefrom,  to  be  provided  or  authorized 
In  all  bills  and  resolutions  within  its  juris- 
diction which  it  Intends  to  be  effective 
during  that  fiscal  year. 

(d)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  a  concur- 
rent resolution  on  the  budget  for  any  fiscal 
year  Is  agreed  to,  the  committee  (after  con- 
sulting with  the  appropriate  committee  or 
committees  of  the  Senate)  shall  subdivide 
any  allocations  made  to  It  In  the  joint  ex- 
planatory statement  accompanying  the  con- 
ference report  on  such  resolution,  and 
promptly  report  such  subdivisions  to  the 
House,  In  the  msmner  provided  by  section 
302  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974. 

(e)  Whenever  the  conunlttee  Is  directed  In 
a  concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget  to  de- 
termine and  recommend  changes  in  laws, 
bills,  or  resolutions  under  the  reconciliation 
process  It  shall  promptly  make  such  deter- 
mination and  recommendations,  and  report 
a  reconciliation  bill  or  resolution  (or  both) 
to  the  House  or  submit  such  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  Congressional  Budget  Act 
of  1974. 

RULE  NO.  1 1— BROADCASTING  OF  COMMITTEE 
HEARINGS 

(Any  meeting  or  hearing  that  Is  open  to 
the  public  may  be  covered  In  whole  or  In 
part  by  radio  or  television  or  still  photogra- 
phy, subject  to  the  requirements  of  rule  XI, 
clause  3  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. At  all  such  meetings  or  proceed- 
ings, coverage  by  radio,  television  or  still 
photography  will  be  allowed  unless  specifi- 
cally forbidden  by  a  record  vote  of  the  com- 
mittee or  subcommittee.  The  chairman  of 
the  committee  or  of  a  subcommittee  shall 
determine,  in  the  chairman's  discretion,  the 
number  of  television  and  still  cameras  per- 
mitted in  a  hearing  or  meeting  room.  The 
coverage  of  any  hearing  or  other  proceeding 
of  the  committee  or  any  subcommittee 
thereof  by  television,  radio,  or  still  photog- 
raphy shall  be  under  the  direct  supervision 
of  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the  sub- 
committee chairman,  other  member  of  the 
committee  presiding  at  such  hearing  or 
other  proceeding  and,  for  good  cause,  may 
be  terminated  by  him/her. 

RULE  NO.  12— COMMITTEE  AND  SUBCOMMITTEE 
BUDGETS 

(a)  The  chairman,  in  consultation  with 
the  majority  members  of  the  committee 
shall,  for  each  session  of  the  Congress,  pre- 
pare a  preliminary  budget.  Such  budget 
shall  include  necessary  amounts  for  staff 
personnel  for  necessary  travel,  investiga- 
tion, and  other  expenses  of  the  full  commit- 
tee, and  after  consultation  with  the  minori- 
ty membership,  the  chairman  shall  include 
amounts  budgeted  to  the  minority  members 
for  staff  personnel  to  be  under  the  direction 
and  supervision  of  the  minority,  travel  ex- 
penses of  minority  members  and  staff,  and 
minority  office  exi>enses.  All  travel  expenses 
of  minority  members  and  staff  shall  be  paid 
for  out  of  the  amounts  so  set  aside  and 
budgeted. 

(b)(1)  The  chairman  of  each  subcommit- 
tee, in  consultation  with  the  majority  mem- 


bers thereof,  shall  prepare  a  budget  to  in- 
clude funds  for  staff,  travel.  Investigations, 
and  miscellaneous  expenses  as  may  be  re- 
quired for  the  work  of  the  subcommittee. 

(2)  The  chairman  of  each  subcommittee 
shall  control  the  funds  provided  for  in  the 
subcommittee  budget. 

(c)  The  chairman  shall  combine  the  pro- 
posals of  each  subcomjnlttee  with  the  pre- 
liminary budget  of  the  full  committee  Into  a 
consolidated  committee  budget,  and  shall 
present  the  same  to  the  committee  for  its 
approval.  The  chairman  shall  then  take  all 
action  necessary  to  bring  about  its  approval 
by  the  Committee  on  House  Administration 
and  by  the  House. 

(d)  Authorization  for  the  payment  of  addi- 
tional or  unforeseen  committee  and  subcom- 
mittee expenses  may  be  procured  by  one  or 
more  additional  expense  resolutions  proc- 
essed In  the  same  manner  as  set  out  herein. 

(e)  The  chairman,  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  full  committee,  or  any  chair- 
maji  of  a  subcommittee  may  Initiate  neces- 
sary travel  requests  as  provided  in  Rule  14 
within  the  limits  of  their  portion  of  the  con- 
solidated budget  as  approved  by  the  House, 
and  the  chairman  may  execute  necessary 
vouchers  therefor. 

RULE  NO.  13— COMMITTEE  AND  SUBCOMMITTEE 
STAFF 

(a)  The  professional  and  clerical  staff  as- 
signed to  the  minority  shall  be  appointed 
and  their  remuneration  determined  In  such 
manner  as  the  minority  members  of  the 
committee  shall  determine  within  the 
budget  approved  for  such  purposes  by  the- 
committee;  provided,  however,  that  no  mi- 
nority staff  person  shall  be  compensated  at 
a  rate  which  exceeds  that  paid  his  or  her 
majority  party  staff  counterpart. 

(b)  The  professional  and  clerical  employ- 
ees of  the  committee  not  assigned  to  a  sub- 
committee or  to  the  minority  under  the 
above  provision  shall  be  appointed,  and  may 
be  removed,  and  their  remuneration  deter- 
mined by  the  chairman  In  consultation  with 
and  with  the  approval  of  the  majority  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  within  the  budget  ap- 
proved for  such  purposes  by  the  committee. 

(c)  The  professional  and  clerical  staff  as- 
signed to  the  minority  shall  be  under  the 
general  supervision  and  direction  of  the  mi- 
nority members  of  the  committee  who  may 
delegate  such  authority  as  they  determine 
appropriate. 

(d)  The  professional  and  clerical  staff  of 
the  committee  not  assigned  to  a  subcommit- 
tee or  to  the  minority  shall  be  under  the 
general  supervision  and  direction  of  the 
chairman,  who  shall  establish  and  assign 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  such  staff 
members  and  delegate  such  authority  as  he 
determines  appropriate. 

(e)  It  Is  Intended  that  the  skills  and  expe- 
rience of  all  members  of  the  committee  staff 
be  available  to  all  members  of  the  commit- 
tee. 

(f)(1)  The  chairman  of  each  standing  sub- 
committee of  this  committee  Is  authorized 
to  appoint  one  staff  member  who  shall  serve 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  subcommittee  chair- 
man. 

(2)  The  ranking  minority  member  of  each 
standing  subcommittee  on  this  committee  Is 
authorized  to  appoint  one  staff  person  who 
shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  ranking 
minority  party  member. 

(3)  The  staff  members  appointed  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  subparagraphs  (1)  and 
(2)  shall  be  compensated  at  a  rate  deter- 
mined by  the  subcommittee  chairman  not  to 
exceed  75  per  centum  of  the  maximum  es- 
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tablished  in  parmgraph  (c)  of  clause  6  of  rule 
XI,  provided,  however,  a  staff  person  ap- 
pointed by  a  ranking  minority  member  shall 
be  compensated  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  that 
paid  his  or  her  majority  party  staff  counter- 
part. 

(4)  Subparagraphs  (1),  (2)  and  (3)  shall 
apply  to  eight  subcommittees  only,  and  no 
member  shall  ap[>oint  more  than  one  person 
pursuant  to  the  above  provisions. 

(5)  The  staff  positions  made  available  to 
the  subcommittee  chairmen  and  ranking  mi- 
nority party  members  pursuant  to  subpara- 
graphs (1)  and  (2)  shall  be  made  available 
from  the  staff  positions  provided  under 
clause  6  of  House  Rule  XI  unless  such  staff 
positions  are  made  available  pursuant  to  a 
primary  or  additional  expense  resolution. 

(6)  Except  as  provided  by  the  above  provi- 
sions, the  professional  and  clerical  members 
of  the  subcommittee  staffs  shall  be  appoint- 
ed, and  may  be  removed,  and  their  remu- 
neration determined  by  the  subcommittee 
chairman  in  consultation  with  and  with  the 
approval  of  a  majority  of  the  majority  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee,  and  with  the  ap- 
proval of  a  majority  of  the  majority  mem- 
bers of  the  full  committee,  within  the 
budget  approved  for  the  subcommittee. 

(7)  The  professional  and  clerical  staff  of  a 
subcommittee  shall  be  under  the  supervi- 
sion and  direction  of  the  chairman  of  that 
subcommittee. 


RtOK  RO.  14— TRAVSL  OP 


AND  STAFF 


UMI 


(a)  Consistent  with  the  primary  expense 
resolution  and  such  addition  expense  resolu- 
tion as  may  have  been  approved,  the  provi- 
sions of  this  rule  shall  govern  travel  of  com- 
mittee members  and  staff.  Travel  to  be  re- 
imbursed from  funds  set  aside  for  the  full 
committee  for  any  member  or  any  staff 
member  shall  be  paid  only  upon  the  prior 
authorization  of  the  chairman.  Travel  may 
be  authorized  by  the  chairman  for  any 
member  and  any  staff  member  in  connec- 
tion with  the  attendence  at  hearings  con- 
ducted by  the  committee  or  any  subcommit- 
tee thereof  and  meetings,  conferences,  and 
investigations  which  involve  activities  or 
subject  matter  under  the  general  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  committee.  Before  such  authori- 
zation is  given  there  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  chairman  in  writing  the  following: 

(1)  The  purpose  of  travel: 

(3)  The  dates  during  which  the  travel  is  to 
be  made  and  the  date  or  dates  of  the  event 
for  which  the  travel  is  being  made; 

(3)  The  location  of  the  event  for  which 
the  travel  is  being  made: 

(4)  The  names  of  members  and  staff  seek- 
ing authorization. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  travel  of  members  and 
staff  of  a  subcommittee  to  hearings,  meet- 
ings, conferences,  and  investigations  involv- 
ing activities  or  subject  matter  under  the 
legislative  assignment  of  such  subcommittee 
to  be  paid  for  out  of  funds  allocated  to  such 
■uboommittee.  prior  to  authorization  must 
be  obtained  from  the  subcommittee  chair- 
man, the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
full  committee  whenever  minority  staff  is 
involved,  and  the  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee. Such  prior  authorization  shall  be 
given  by  the  Chairman  only  upon  represen- 
tation by  the  applicable  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  in  writing  setting  forth  those 
items  enumerated  in  (1).  (2),  (3).  and  (4)  of 
paragraph  (a)  and  in  addition  thereto  set- 
ting forth  that  subcommittee  funds  are 
available  to  cover  the  expenses  of  the 
person  or  persons  being  authorized  by  the 
subcommittee  chairman  to  undertake  the 
travel  and  that  there  has  been  compliance 


where  applicable  with  Rule  12  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

(c)(1)  In  the  case  of  travel  outside  the 
United  States  of  members  and  staff  of  the 
committee  or  of  a  subcommittee  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conducting  hearings,  investigations, 
studies,  or  attending  meetings  and  confer- 
ences involving  activities  or  subject  matter 
under  the  legislative  assignment  of  the  com- 
mittee or  pertinent  subcommittee,  prior  au- 
thorization must  be  obtained  from  the 
chairman,  or,  in  the  case  of  a  subconunittee 
from  the  subcommittee  chairman  and  the 
chairman.  Before  such  authorization  is 
given,  there  shall  be  submitted  to  the  chair- 
man in  writing,  a  request  for  such  authori- 
zation. Each  request,  which  shall  be  filed  in 
a  manner  that  allows  for  a  reasonable 
period  of  time  for  review  before  such  travel 
is  scheduled  to  begin,  shall  include  the  fol- 
lowing;: 

(A)  the  purpose  of  the  travel; 

(B)  the  dates  during  which  the  travel  will 
occur: 

(C)  the  names  of  the  countries  to  be  vis- 
ited and  the  length  of  time  to  be  spent  in 
each: 

(D)  an  agenda  of  anticipated  activities  for 
each  country  for  which  travel  is  authorized 
together  with  a  description  of  the  purpose 
to  be  served  and  the  areas  of  committee  ju- 
risdiction involved:  and 

(E)  the  names  of  members  and  staff  for 
whom  authorization  is  sought. 

(2)  Requests  for  travel  outside  the  United 
States  may  be  initiated  by  the  chairman  of 
the  full  committee,  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  full  conunittee.  or  the  chair- 
man of  a  subcommittee  (except  that  individ- 
uals may  submit  a  request  to  the  chairman 
for  the  purpose  of  attending  a  conference  or 
meeting). 

(3)  At  the  conclusion  of  any  hearing,  in- 
vestigation, study,  meeting  or  conference 
for  which  travel  outside  the  United  States 
has  been  authorized  pursuant  to  this  rule, 
each  subcommittee  (members  and  staff  at- 
tending meetings  or  conferences)  shall 
submit  a  written  report  to  the  chairman 
covering  the  activities  and  other  pertinent 
observations  or  information  gained  as  a 
result  of  such  travel. 

(d)  Members  and  staff  of  the  committee 
performing  authorized  travel  on  official 
business  shall  be  governed  by  applicable 
laws,  resolutions,  or  regulations  of  the 
House  and  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration pertaining  to  such  travel. 


RULE  NO.  15- 


-NUMBER  AND  JURISDICTION  OF 
SUBCOMMITTEES 


(a)  There  shall  be  eight  standing  subcom- 
mittees as  foUows:  Subcommittee  on  Hous- 
ing and  Community  Development;  Subcom- 
mittee on  Financial  Institutions  Supervi- 
sion, Regulation  and  Insurance:  Subcommit- 
tee on  International  Development.  PHnance. 
Trade,  and  Monetary  Policy;  Subcommittee 
on  Domestic  Monetary  Policy:  Subcommit- 
tee on  General  Oversight  and  Investiga- 
tions; Subcommittee  on  Economic  Stabiliza- 
tion; Subcommittee  on  Consumer  Affairs 
and  Coinage;  and  Subcommittee  on  Policy 
Research  and  Insurance.  All  proposed  legis- 
lation and  other  matters  related  to  the  sub- 
committees listed  under  standing  subcom- 
mittees named  below  shall  be  referred  to 
such  subcommittees  respectively.  In  carry- 
ing out  any  of  the  jurisdiction  specified  in 
the  following  paragraphs,  each  subcommit- 
tee, to  the  extent  it  deems  appropriate,  may 
examine  the  impact  of  any  aspect  of  such 
jurisdiction  on  employment. 


(b)  Subcommittee  on  Financial  Institu- 
tions Supervision,  Regulation  and  Insur- 
ance. 

(1)  The  Jurisdiction  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Financial  Institutions  Supervision,  Regu- 
lation and  Insurance  extends  to  all  agencies 
which  directly  or  Indirectly  exercise  supervi- 
sory or  regulatory  authority  in  connection 
with,  or  provide  deposit  or  other  insurance 
for.  financial  or  other  institutions,  the  es- 
tablishment of  interest  rate  ceilings  on  de- 
posits, and  all  auxiliary  matters  affecting  or 
arising  In  connection  with  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation,  the  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation, 
the  National  Credit  Union  Share  Insurance 
Fund,  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board, 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  System,  the 
National  Credit  Union  Administration,  and 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  together 
with  those  activities  and  operations  of  any 
other  agency  or  department  which  relate  to 
both  domestic  or  foreign  financial  institu- 
tions. 

(2)  Further,  jurisdiction  extends  to  and  in- 
cludes with  respect  to  financial  institutions 
and  the  department  and  agencies  which  reg- 
ulate or  supervise  them,  all  activities  relat- 
ing to  and  arising  in  connection  with  the 
matters  of  chartering,  branching,  mergers 
and  acquisitions,  consolidations,  and  conver- 
sions. 

(c)  Subcommittee  on  Housing  and  Com- 
munity Development. 

(1)  The  jurisdiction  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Housing  and  Community  Development 
extends  to  all  matters  relating  to  housing 
and  mortgage  credit  (except  programs  ad- 
ministered by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion), including  mortgage  and  loan  insur- 
ance pursuant  to  the  National  Housing  Act; 
FHA  mortgage  Interest  rates;  rural  housing; 
housing  assistance  programs;  secondary 
mortgage  market  programs  and  all  other  ac- 
tivities of  FNMA,  GNMA,  and  FHLMC;  pri- 
vate mortgage  insurance;  housing  construc- 
tion and  design  standards;  housing-related 
energy  conservation;  housing  research  and 
demonstration  programs;  financial  and  tech- 
nical assistance  for  nonprofit  housing  spon- 
sors: counseling  and  technical  assistance; 
regulation  of  the  housing  industry  (includ- 
ing landlord- tenant  relations):  real  estate 
lending  powers  of  financial  institutions  (in- 
cluding regulation  of  settlement  costs):  and 
interest  charges  for  members  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  System. 

(2)  The  jurisdiction  of  the  subcommittee 
further  extends  to  matters  relating  to  com- 
munity development  and  community  plan- 
ning, training  and  research.  Including  com- 
munity development  block  grants:  urban  re- 
newal: model  cities:  rehabilitation  loans  and 
grants:  neighborhood  facilities  grants;  open 
space  land  and  urban  beautification  grants: 
water  and  sewer  facilities  grants:  public  fa- 
cilities loans;  national,  urban  or  community 
development  banks;  advance  acquisition  of 
land  programs;  new  communities  assistance 
programs;  national  urban  growth  policies; 
comprehensive  planning  (including  land  use 
and  area  wide  programs);  community  devel- 
opment training  and  fellowships:  urban  re- 
search and  technologies:  and  regulation  of 
interstate  land  sales. 

(3)  Also,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  subcom- 
mittee Includes  FHA  property  Improvement 
loans  under  title  I  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  which  can  be  used  to  finance  the  preser- 
vation of  historic  structures;  community  de- 
velopment block  grant  funds  authorized 
under  title  I  of  the  1974  Housing  Act  which 
can  be  used  to  finance  the  acquisition  and 
preservation  of  historic  properties:  and  sec- 
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tlon  701  comprehensive  planning  grants  to 
public  bodies  which  can  be  used  to  finance 
surveys  of  historic  sites  and  structures. 

(d)  Subcommittee  on  Consumer  Affairs 
and  Coinage. 

(1)  The  jurisdiction  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Consumer  Affairs  and  Coinage  shall  in- 
clude all  matters  relating  to  consumer 
credit,  including  those  matters  in  the  Con- 
sumer Credit  Protection  Act  dealing  with 
truth  in  lending,  extortionate  credit  trans- 
actions, restrictions  on  garnishments,  fair 
credit  reporting,  equal  credit  opportunity, 
debt  collection  practices,  and  electronic 
funds  transfers.  The  jurisdiction  shall  fur- 
ther include  creditor  remedies  and  debtor 
defense.  Federal  aspects  of  the  Uniform 
Consumer  Credit  Code,  credit  and  debit 
cards  and  the  preemption  of  State  usury 
laws. 

(2)  The  jurisdiction  of  the  subcommittee 
shall  further  extend  to  the  following: 

(A)  All  matters  relating  to  consumer 
access  to  financial  services  and  the  adver- 
tisement and  promotion  of  financial  serv- 
ices, other  than  the  Home  Mortgage  Disclo- 
sure Act  and  the  Community  Reinvestment 
Act; 

(B)  The  terms  and  rules  of  disclosure  of  fi- 
nancial services: 

(C)  Consumer  access  to  savings  accounts 
and  checking  accounts; 

(D)  Other  consumer  accounts  in  financial 
Institutions;  and 

<E)  Lifeline  banking  and  government 
check  cashing. 

(3)  The  jurisdiction  of  the  subcommittee 
shaU  further  extend  to  matters  relating  to 
the  price  of  consumer  goods,  services  and 
commodities,  the  rationing  of  consumer 
products,  and  hoarding. 

(4)  Further,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  sub- 
committee extends  to  all  matters  relating  to 
coins,  coinage,  currency  and  medals.  Includ- 
ing commemorative  coins  and  medals,  proof 
and  mint  sets  and  other  special  coins,  the 
Coinage  Act  of  1965,  gold  and  silver,  includ- 
ing coinage  thereof  (but  not  the  par  value 
of  gold),  gold  medals,  counterfeiting,  curren- 
cy denominations  and  design,  the  distribu- 
tion of  coins,  and  the  operations  and  activi- 
ties of  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint  and  the 
Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing. 

(5)  The  Subcommittee  shall  not  schedule 
a  hearing  on  any  commemorative  medal  or 
commemorative  coin  legislation  unless  the 
legislation  Is  cosponsored  by  at  least  218 
Members  of  the  House. 

(6)  In  considering  legislation  authorizing 
Congressional  gold  medals,  the  subcommit- 
tee shall  apply  the  following  standards: 

(A)  The  recipient  shall  be  a  natural 
person; 

(B)  The  recipient  shall  have  performed  an 
achievement  that  has  an  Impact  on  Ameri- 
can history  and  culture  that  Is  likely  to  be 
recognized  as  a  major  achievement  In  the 
recipient's  field  long  after  the  achievement; 

(C)  The  recipient  shall  not  have  received  a 
medal  previously  for  the  same  or  substan- 
tially the  same  achievement; 

(D)  The  recipient  shall  be  living  or.  If  de- 
ceased, shall  have  been  deceased  for  not  less 
than  5  years  and  not  more  than  25  years; 
and 

(E)  The  achievements  were  performed  In 
the  recipient's  field  of  endeavor,  and  repre- 
sent either  a  lifetime  of  continuous  superior 
achievements  or  a  single  achievement  so  sig- 
nificant that  the  recipient  is  recognized  and 
acclaimed  by  others  In  the  same  field,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  recipient  having  received  the 
highest  honors  In  the  field. 

(e)  Subcommittee  on  Domestic  Monetary 
Policy. 


(1)  The  jurisdiction  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Domestic  Monetary  Policy  extends  to  all 
matters  relating  to  monetary  policy  and 
agencies  which  directly  or  Indirectly  affect 
monetary  policy.  Including  the  effect  of 
such  policy  and  other  financial  actions  on 
interest  rates,  allocation  of  credit,  and  the 
structure  and  functioning  of  domestic  and 
foreign  financial  Institutions. 

(2)  Further,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Domestic  Monetary  Policy  ex- 
tends to  all  private  foundations  and  charita- 
ble trusts. 

(f)  Subcommittee  on  General  Oversight 
and  Investigations. 

(1)  The  Subcommittee  on  General  Over- 
sight and  Investigations  shall  assist  the 
House  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs  In  appraising  the  administra- 
tion of  the  laws  and  regulations  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  committee  and  present 
such  recommendations  as  deemed  necessary 
to  the  appropriate  subcommittee(s)  of  the 
committee. 

(2)  Further,  the  subcommittee  shall  exer- 
cise continuing  oversight  of  the  execution 
by  the  administrative  agencies  concerning 
any  of  the  laws  the  subject  matter  of  which 
reside  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  commit- 
tee and  shall  study  all  pertinent  reports, 
documents  and  data  pertinent  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  committee  and  make  the  nec- 
essary recommendations  or  reports  thereon 
to  the  appropriate  subcommlttee(s)  of  the 
committee. 

(3)  Further,  the  subcommittee  shall  have 
full  jurisdiction  over  the  Renegotiation  Act 
of  1951,  as  amended. 

(g)  Subcommittee  on  Economic  Stabiliza- 
tion. 

(1)  The  jurisdiction  of  the  Subconunlttee 
on  Economic  Stabilization  shall  extend  to 
all  matters  relating  to  financial  aid  to  all 
sectors  and  elements  within  the  economy, 
all  matters  relating  to  economic  stabiliza- 
tion, and  all  defense  production  matters  as 
contained  In  the  Defense  Production  Act  of 
1950,  as  amended,  and  all  related  matters 
thereto. 

(2)  Further,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  sub- 
committee shall  extend  to  International  In- 
vestment policies,  both  as  they  relate  to 
U.S.  investments  for  trade  purposes  by  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  and  Investments 
made  by  all  foreign  entities  In  the  United 
States. 

(3)  Further,  the  subcommittee  shall  have 
jurisdiction  over  the  Urban  Development 
Action  Grant  program  and  Enterprise  Zone 
programs. 

(h)  Subcommittee  on  International  Devel- 
opment, Finance,  Trade  and  Monetary 
Policy. 

(1)  The  jurisdiction  of  the  subcommittee 
extends  to  all  matters  relating  to  all  multi- 
lateral development  lending  Institutions,  In- 
cluding activities  of  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  International  Monetary  and  Fi- 
nancial Policies  as  related  thereto;  and  mon- 
etary and  financial  developments  as  they 
relate  to  the  activities  and  objectives  of 
such  Institutions. 

(2)  Further,  the  subcommittee  shall  have 
jurisdiction  over  all  matters  within  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  committee  relating  to  Inter- 
national trade,  including  but  not  limited  to 
the  activities  of  the  Export-Import  Bank. 

(3)  Further,  the  subconunlttee  shall  have 
jurisdiction  over  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund,  its  permanent  and  temporary 
agencies,  and  all  matters  related  thereto. 

(I)  Subcommittee  on  Policy  Research  and 
Insurance. 

(1)  The  subcommittee  shall  assist  the 
House  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and 


Urban  Affairs  in  studying  the  long-term 
economic,  social,  and  environmental  Impact 
of  the  policies  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
coRunlttee  and  make  recommendations  as 
deemed  necessary  to  the  appropriate 
subcommittee(s). 

(2)  The  subcommittee  shall  examine  the 
impact  of  the  policies  and  programs  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  committee  as  they 
affect  urban,  rural,  national  and  world 
growth,  including  but  not  limited  to  the  fol- 
lowing areas:  population;  the  environment; 
education  and  social  programs;  crime;  com- 
munity services;  and  personal  economic  se- 
curity and  mobility.  The  subcommittee  shall 
also  examine  the  long-range  Impact  of  new 
technology  on  the  matters  under  the  com- 
mittee's jurisdiction. 

(3)  The  legislative  jurisdiction  of  the  sub- 
committee extends  to  all  matters  pertaining 
to  Insurance  within  the  committee's  jurisdl- 
cation.  Including  crime  insurance,  fire  Insur- 
ance, and  flood  Insurance  and  related  land 
use  controls,  but  excludes  federal  deposit  In- 
surance, mortgage  and  loan  insurance,  title 
insurance,  and  the  authority  of  financial  in- 
stitutions to  engage  in  insurance  activities. 
The  legislative  jurisdiction  of  the  subcom- 
mittee further  extends  to  all  activities  of 
the  Federal  Agricultural  Mortgage  Corpora- 
tion and  secondary  markets  issues  related  to 
the  Federal  Agricultural  Mortgage  Corpora- 
tion. 

(j)  The  Committee  may  provide  for  such 
additional  subcommittees  as  determined  to 
be  appropriate:  Provided,  however,  that 
such  additional  subcommittees  are  approved 
by  a  majority  of  the  majority  members  on 
the  Committee. 

(k)  A  member  serving  as  chairman  of  any 
subcommittee  on  this  committee  shall  not 
also  serve  as  the  chairman  of  a  subcommit- 
tee on  any  other  full  committee  or  select 
conunlttee  with  legislative  jurisdiction;  Pro- 
vided, however,  that  this  provision  shall  not 
apply  to  a  member  serving  as  subcommittee 
chairman  on  the  Budget  Committee;  House 
Administration  Committee;  Joint  Commit- 
tees: Standards  of  Official  Conduct  Commit- 
tee; or  House  Recording  Committee. 

RULE  NO.  18— POWKRS  AND  DUTIBS  OP 
SUBCOmaTTEXS 

(a)  Each  subcommittee  is  authorized  to 
meet,  hold  hearings,  receive  evidence,  and 
report  to  the  full  committee  on  aU  matters 
referred  to  it  or  under  its  jurisdiction.  Sub- 
committee chairmen  shall  set  dates  for 
hearings  and  meetings  of  their  respective 
subcommittees  after  consultation  with  the 
chairman  and  other  subcommittees  chair- 
men and  with  a  view  toward  avoiding  simul- 
taneous scheduling  of  full  committee  and 
subcommittee  meetings  or  hearings  when- 
ever possible. 

(b)  Whenever  a  subcommittee  has  ordered 
a  bill,  resolution,  or  other  matter  to  be  re- 
ported to  the  committee,  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  reporting  the  bill,  resolu- 
tion, or  matter  to  the  full  committee,  or  any 
member  authorized  by  the  subcommittee  to 
do  so.  may  report  such  bUl.  resolution,  or 
matter  to  the  committee.  It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
to  report  or  cause  to  be  reported  promptly 
such  bill,  resolution,  or  matter,  and  to  take 
steps  or  cause  to  be  taken  the  necessary 
steps  to  bring  such  bill,  resolution,  or 
matter  to  a  vote. 

(c)  No  bill  or  joint  resolution  approved  by 
a  subcommittee  shall  be  considered  by  the 
committee  unless  such  measure,  as  ap- 
proved, has  been  made  available  to  all  mem- 
bers at  least  two  calendar  days  prior  to  the 
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meeting,  accompanied  by  a  section-by-sec- 
tion analysis  of  such  measure.  The  provision 
of  this  paragraph  may  be  suspended  by  the 
committee  by  a  two-thirds  vote  or  by  the 
chairman,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  full  committee. 

(d)  All  committee  or  subcommittee  reports 
printed  pursuant  to  legislative  study  or  in- 
vestigation and  not  approved  by  a  majority 
vote  of  the  committee  or  subcommittee,  as 
appropriate  shall  contain  the  following  dis- 
claimer on  the  cover  of  such  report: 

"This  report  has  not  been  officially  adopt- 
ed by  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs  (or  pertinent  subcommit- 
tee thereof)  and  may  not  therefore  neces- 
sarily reflect  the  views  of  its  members." 

(e)  Bills,  resolutions,  or  other  matters  fa- 
vorably reported  by  a  subcommittee  shall 
automatically  be  placed  on  the  agenda  of 
the  committee  as  of  the  time  they  are  re- 
ported and  shall  be  considered  by  the  full 
committee  in  the  order  in  which  they  were 
reported  unless  the  chairman  after  consul- 
tation with  the  ranking  minority  member 
and  appropriate  subcommittee  chairman, 
otherwise  directs;  Provided,  that  no  bUl  re- 
ported by  the  subcommittee  shall  be  consid- 
ered by  the  full  committee  unless  each 
member  has  been  provided  with  reasonable 
time  prior  to  the  meeting  to  analyze  such 
bill,  together  with  a  comparison  with 
present  law  and  a  section-by-section  analysis 
of  the  proposed  change,  and  a  section-by- 
section  justification. 

(f)  No  bill  or  joint  resolution  may  be  con- 
sidered by  a  subcommittee  unless  such 
measure  has  been  made  available  to  all 
members  at  least  two  calendar  days  prior  to 
the  meeting,  accompanied  by  a  section-by- 
section  analysis  of  such  measure.  The  provi- 
sion of  this  paragraph  may  be  waived  fol- 
lowing consultation  with  the  appropriate 
ranking  minority  member. 

RITLE  NO.  1  7— RETERRAI.  OF  LEGISLATION  TO 
SUBCOMMITTEES 

(a)  Each  bill,  resolution,  investigation,  or 
other  matter  which  relates  to  a  subject 
listed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  any  subcom- 
mittee named  in  Rule  15  referred  to  or  initi- 
ated by  the  full  committee  shall  be  refer- 
reed  to  all  subcommittees  of  appropriate  ju- 
risdiction within  2  weeks  unless,  by  majority 
vote  of  the  majority  members  of  the  full 
committee,  consideration  is  to  be  by  the  full 
committee. 

(b)  Referral  to  a  subcommittee  shall  not 
be  made  until  3  days  shall  have  elapsed 
after  written  notification  of  such  proposed 
referral  to  all  subcommittee  chairmen,  at 
which  time  such  proposed  referral  shall  be 
made  unless  one  or  more  subcommittee 
chairmen  shall  have  given  written  notice  to 
the  chairman  of  the  full  committee  and  to 
the  chairman  of  each  subcommittee  that  he 
intends  to  question  such  proposed  referral 
to  the  next  regularly  scheduled  meeting  of 
the  committee,  or  at  a  special  meeting  of 
the  committee  called  for  that  purpose  at 
which  time  referral  shall  be  made  by  the 
majority  members  of  the  committee.  All 
bills  shall  be  referred  under  this  rule  to  the 
subcommittees  of  proper  jurisdiction  with- 
out regard  to  whether  the  author  is  or  is  not 
a  member  of  the  subcommittees.  A  bill,  reso- 
lution, or  other  matter  referred  to  a  sub- 
committee in  accordance  with  this  rule  may 
be  recalled  therefrom  at  any  time  by  a  vote 
of  the  majority  members  of  the  committee 
for  the  committee's  direct  consideration  or 
for  reference  to  another  subcommittee. 

(c)  Committee  reports  shall  be  filed  at 
such  time  as  the  committee  shall  determine 
with  reasonable  time  allowed  for  members 


to  file  supplemental,  individual,  dissenting 
or  other  views. 

(d)  In  carrying  out  this  Rule  with  respect 
to  any  matter,  the  chairman  may  refer  the 
matter  simultaneously  to  two  or  more  sub- 
committees, consistent  with  Rule  15,  for 
concurrent  consideration  or  for  consider- 
ation in  sequence  (subject  to  appropriate 
time  limitations  in  the  case  of  any  subcom- 
mittee after  the  first),  or  divide  the  matter 
into  two  or  more  parts  (reflecting  different 
subjects  and  jurisdictions)  and  refer  each 
such  part  to  a  different  subcommittee,  or 
refer  the  matter  to  a  special  ad  hoc  commit- 
tee appointed  by  the  chairman  (from  the 
members  of  the  subcommittees  having  legis- 
lative jurisdiction)  for  the  specific  purpose 
of  considering  that  matter  and  reporting  to 
the  full  committee  thereon,  or  make  such 
other  provisions  as  may  be  considered  ap- 
propriate. 

RULE  NO.   J  8— SIZES  AND  PARTY  RATIOS  ON 
SUBCOMMITTEES  AND  CONFERENCE  COMMITTEES 

(a)  To  the  extent  that  the  number  of  sub- 
committees and  their  party  ratios  permit, 
the  size  of  all  subcommittees  shall  be  estab- 
lished SO  that  the  majority  party  members 
of  the  committee  have  an  equal  number  of 
subcommittee  assignments:  Provided,  how- 
ever, that  a  member  may  waive  his  or  her 
right  to  an  equal  number  of  subcommittee 
assignments  on  the  committee:  and  provided 
further,  that  the  majority  party  members 
may  limit  the  number  of  subcommittee  as- 
signments of  the  chairman  and  the  subcom- 
mittee chairmen  and  the  minority  party 
members  may  limit  the  number  of  subcom- 
mittee assigimients  of  ranking  minority 
party  members  in  order  to  equalize  commit- 
tee workloads. 

(b)  Following  shall  be  the  sizes  and  major- 
ity/minority ratios  for  subcommittees: 

(1)  Subcommittee  on  Housing  and  Com- 
munity Development:  Total— 45.  Majority— 
27.  Minority— 18. 

(2)  Subcommittee  on  Financial  Institu- 
tions Supervision,  Regulation  and  Insur- 
ance: Total— 47.  Majority— 28.  Minority— 19. 

(3)  Subcommittee  on  International  Devel- 
opment. Finance,  Trade,  and  Monetary 
Policy:  Total— 25.  Majority— 15.  Minority— 
10. 

(4)  Subcommittee  on  Domestic  Monetary 
Policy:  Total— 8.  Majority— 5.  Minority— 3. 

(5)  Subcommittee  on  General  Oversight 
and  Investigations:  Total— 13.  Majority— 8. 
Minority— 5. 

(6)  Subcommittee  on  Economic  Stabliliza- 
tion:  Total— 15.  Majority— 9.  Minority— 6. 

(7)  Subcommittee  on  Consumer  Affairs 
and  Coinage:  Total— 16.  Majority— 10.  Mi- 
nority—6. 

(8)  Subcommittee  on  Policy  Research  and 
Insurance:  Total— 9.  Majority— 6.  Minority— 
3. 

RULE  NO.  19— COMMITTEE  RECORDS  MAINTAINED 
AT  THE  NATIONAL  ARCHIVES 

The  records  of  the  committee  at  the  Na- 
tional Archives  and  Records  Administration 
shall  be  made  available  for  public  use  in  ac- 
cordance with  rule  XXXVI  of  the  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  The  chair- 
man shall  notify  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  any  decision,  pursuant  to  clause 
3(b)(3)  or  clause  4(b)  of  the  rule,  to  with- 
hold a  record  otherwise  available,  and  the 
matter  shall  be  presented  to  the  committee 
for  a  determination  on  the  written  request 
of  any  member  of  the  committee. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unajiimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mrs,  Myers  of  Kansas  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  MiTCHEL),  for  today  and 
the  balance  of  the  week,  on  account  of 
a  death  in  the  family. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Paxon)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Hastert,  for  60  minutes,  on  May 
24. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Washington,  for  60 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Dreier  of  California,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Cox,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Harris)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Tallon,  for  5  minutes,  today, 

Mr.  Rose,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Montgomery,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Hughes,  for  60  minutes,  on  May 
17. 

Mr.  Wise,  for  60  minutes,  on  May  17, 
18,  24  and  25. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan)  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  material: ) 

Mr.  RoYBAL,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gaydos)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  EcKART,  for  60  minutes,  on  May 
23. 

Mr.  Hoyer,  for  60  minutes,  on  May 
23. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Paxon)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  Fields. 

Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Hefley. 

Mr.  CoNTE. 

Mr.  Fish  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Solomon. 

Mr.  Stangeland. 

Mr.  Archer  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Emerson. 

Mr.  Gekas. 

Mr.  Bereuter  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Shays. 

Mr.  Nielson  of  Utah. 
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Mr.  Lagouarsino. 
Mr.  Prenzel. 

Mr.  BUECHNER. 

Mr.  Hopkins. 
Mr.  Dannemeyer. 
Ms.  Schneider. 

Mr.  BOEHLERT. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Harris)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Torres. 

Mr.  Traficant. 

Mr.  Clement. 

Mr.  Slattery. 

Mr.  Roe. 

Mrs.  Collins. 

Mr.  KiLDEE. 

Mr.  Pepper. 

Mr.  NowAK  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Sabo. 

Mr.  DWYER  of  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  Stark. 
Mr.  Matsui. 

Mr.  DoRGAN  of  North  Dakota. 
Mr.  Rangel. 
Mr.  Dellums. 
Mr.  Coelho. 
Mr.  Penny. 
Mr.  SiKORSKi. 
Mr.  Dymally. 
Mr.  Crockett. 
Mr.  Miller  of  California. 
Mr.  Waxman. 
Mr.  Dingell. 
Mr.  Weiss. 

Mr.  Rowland  of  Georgia. 
Mr.  LiPiNSKi. 
Mr.  Harris. 
Mr.  Wyden. 

Mr.  Slattery  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Edwards  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  Flippo. 


JOINT  RESOLUTION  PRESENTED 
TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  did  on  this  day 
present  to  the  President  for  his  ap- 
proval, a  joint  resolution  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title: 

H.J.  Res.  247.  Joint  Resolution  designat- 
ing May  29.  1989.  as  the  "National  Day  of 
Remembrance  for  the  Victims  of  the  U.S.S. 
Iowa". 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  7  o'clock  and  14  minutes 
p.m.).  under  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  Wednesday. 
May  n.  1989.  at  12  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speakers  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 


1192.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency,  trans- 
mitting notice  of  the  Department  of  the 
Navy's  proposed  letterts)  of  offer  and  ac- 
ceptance [LOA]  to  Portugal  for  defense  ar- 
ticles estimated  to  cost  $50  million  or  more, 
pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  118;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

1193.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director. 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency,  trans- 
mitting notice  of  the  Department  of  the 
Army's  proposed  letter(s)  of  offer  and  ac- 
ceptance [LOA]  to  Norway  for  defense  arti- 
cles estimated  to  cost  $50  million  or  more, 
pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  118;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

1194.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency,  trans- 
mitting notice  of  the  Department  of  the 
Navy's  proposed  letterCs)  of  offer  and  ac- 
ceptance [LOA]  to  the  NATO  Seasparrow 
Consortium  for  defense  articles  estimated  to 
cost  $50  million  or  more,  pursuant  to  10 
U.S.C.  118;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

1195.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency,  trans- 
mitting notice  of  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force's  proposed  letter(s)  of  offer  and  ac- 
ceptance [LOA]  to  Portugal  for  defense  ar- 
ticles estimated  to  cost  $50  million  or  more, 
pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  118;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

1196.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  a  copy  of  Pinal  Regula- 
tions—Chapter 1— Migrant  Education  Co- 
ordination Program  for  State  Educational 
Agencies,  pursuant  to  20  U.S.C.  1232(d)(1); 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

1197.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency,  trans- 
mitting notice  of  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force's  proposed  letterts)  of  offer  and  ac- 
ceptance [LOA]  to  the  Netherlands  for  de- 
fense articles  and  services  estimated  to  cost 
$116  million,  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  2776(a); 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1198.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency,  trans- 
mitting notice  of  the  Department  of  the 
Army's  proposed  letter(s)  of  offer  and  ac- 
ceptance [LOA]  to  Norway  for  defense  arti- 
cles and  services  estimated  to  cost  $14  mil- 
lion or  more  (Transmittal  No.  89-11),  pursu- 
ant to  22  U.S.C.  2776(b);  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1199.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency,  trans- 
mitting notice  of  the  Department  of  the 
Navy's  proposed  letter(s)  of  offer  and  ac- 
ceptance [LOA]  to  Portugal  for  defense  ar- 
ticles and  services  estimated  to  cost  $99  mil- 
lion (Transmittal  No.  89-19),  pursuant  to  22 
U.S.C.  2776(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

1200.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director. 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency,  trans- 
mitting notice  of  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force's  proposed  letter(s)  of  offer  and  ac- 
ceptance [LOA]  to  Portugal  for  defense  ar- 
ticles and  services  estimated  to  cost  $300 
million  (Transmittal  No.  89-08),  pursuant  to 
22  U.S.C.  2776(b);  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

1201.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency,  trans- 
mitting notice  that  Greece  and  Norway  are 
added  to  the  NATO  Seasparrow  Consortium 
as  prospective  purchasers  of  the  RIM-7M 
Seasparrow  missile  (Transmittal  No.  89-10), 
pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  2776(b);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1202.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Legislative  Affairs,  trans- 


mitting copies  of  the  original  report  of  polit- 
ical contributions  by  Edward  N.  Ney,  of  New 
York,  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary-designate to  Canada,  and  mem- 
bers of  his  family,  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C. 
3944(b)(2);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

1203.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary (Policy,  Budget,  and  Administration), 
Department  of  Interior,  transmitting  the 
Department's  annual  report  on  actions 
taken  to  increase  competition  for  contracts, 
pursuant  to  41  U.S.C.  419;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

1204.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  the  1988  annual 
report  on  research  and  demonstration 
projects  in  alternative  coal  mining  technol- 
ogies, pursuant  to  30  U.S.C.  1328(d);  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1205.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  the  Magnuson  Fishery 
Conservation  and  Management  Act.  as 
amended,  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
fiscal  years  1990,  1991,  and  1992  and  for 
other  purposes,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  1110; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

1206.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Veterans  Administration,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  and  other  provisions 
of  law,  to  Improve  the  administration  of  vet- 
erans' health  care  benefits  and  personnel 
management  in  the  Department  of  Veter- 
ans' Affairs,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  ANDERSON:  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation.  H.R.  968.  A  bill 
to  provide  for  the  federal  reimbursement  of 
local  noise  abatement  funds;  with  an 
amendment  (Rept.  101-51).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ANDERSON:  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation.  H.R.  838.  A  bill 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion to  release  restrictions  on  the  use  of  cer- 
tain property  conveyed  to  the  Peninsula 
Airport  Commission  for  airport  purposes; 
with  an  amendment  (Rept.  101-52).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  GORDON:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  155.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  643,  a 
bill  to  amend  section  37  of  the  Mineral  Leas- 
ing Act  relating  to  oil  shale  claims,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  101-53).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  BROOKS:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. H.R.  1662.  A  bin  to  amend  the  United 
Nations  Participation  Act  of  1945  to  carry 
out  obligations  of  the  Untied  States  under 
the  United  Nations  Charter  and  other  inter- 
national agreements  pertaining  to  the  pro- 
tection of  human  rights  by  providing  a  civil 
action  for  recovery  from  persons  engaging 
In  torture,  and  for  other  purposes:  with 
amendments  (Rept.  101-55,  Pt.  1).  Ordered 
to  be  printed. 
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REPORTED  BILLS 
SEQUENTIALLY  REFERRED 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X,  bills  and 
reports  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk  for 
printing,  and  bills  referred  as  follows: 

lAi.  GONZALEZ:  Conunittee  on  Banking, 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs.  H.R.  1278.  A  bill 
to  reform,  recapitalize,  imd  consolidate  the 
Federal  deposit  insurance  system,  to  en- 
hance the  regulatory  and  enforcement 
powers  of  Federal  financial  institutions  reg- 
ulatory agencies,  and  for  other  purposes: 
with  an  amendment;  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  the  Judiciary  and  Ways  and 
Means  for  a  period  ending  not  later  than 
May  25.  1989.  for  consideration  of  such  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  and  amendment  as  fall 
within  the  jurisdictions  of  those  committees 
pursuant  to  clause  1  (m)  and  <v),  rule  X.  re- 
spectively (Rept.  101-54.  Ft.  1).  Ordered  to 
be  printed. 


UMI 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 

4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  SOLARZ  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

IjKach  of  Iowa): 

H.R.  2344.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  transfer 

to  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  of  two 

excess  naval  vessels;  to  the  Committee  on 

Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ROSE  (for  himself  Mr.  Trafi- 
CAiiT.  Mr.  Wn.soM.  Mr.  Hates  of  Illi- 
nois. Mr.  Klbczka.  Mr.  MAirroM.  Mr. 
LiAirros.   Mr.   Ravxrel,  Mr.  Jacobs. 
Mr.  KoLTER.  Mr.  Bennett,  and  Mr. 
TORBXS): 
H.R.  2345.  A  bill  to  amend  section  19  of 
the  Ammal  Welfare   Act  (7   U.S.C.   2149): 
Jointly  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CLAY  (for  himself  Mr.  Ghx- 
MOiu  and  Mr.  Frost): 
H.R.  2348.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  American  Folldife  Center  for 
fiscal   years   1990.   1991.   and    1992;   to   the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  WUITI'EN 
H.R.  2347.  A  bill  making  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  the  unfunded  authorization 
to  fight  the  war  on  drugs  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,   1989.  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

H.R.  2348.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  eliminate  the  retire- 
ment i^mingit  test  at  ages  above  retirement 
age.  to  increase  accordingly  the  delayed  re- 
tirement credit  rate,  to  exclude  accordingly 
certain  earnings  in  postretirement  years 
from  benefit  computations,  to  prohibit  ret- 
roactive entitlement  to  reduced  benefits 
before  retirement  age.  and  to  authorize  for 

5  years  approriations  of  resulting  revenue 
increases  to  the  Federal  Old-Age  and  Survi- 
vors Insurance  Trust  Fund;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  2349.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  improve  review  procedures— 
particularly  those  involved  in  the  disability 
determination  process— under  the  OASDI, 
SSI,  and  Medicare  Programs  by  making 
such  procedures  more  cost  effective  and  by 
providinc  greater  equity  and  efficiency  for 
claimants  and  beneficiaries;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 


By  Mr.  BUECHNER  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Hayes  of  Louisiana): 
H.R.  2350.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  provide  a  refund- 
able child  care  credit  to  parents  for  depend- 
ents under  age  6,  including  parents  who 
choose  to  remain  at  home  with  their  chil- 
dren, and  to  provide  tax  incentives  for  em- 
ployer-provided child  care  assistance:  to  au- 
thorize the  President  to  make  awards  for 
the  implementation  of  model  child  care 
projects:  to  provide  for  a  study  on  barriers 
to  the  accessibility  of  liability  insurance  for 
employer-provided  child  care:  and  to  estab- 
lish a  clearinghouse  on  child  care  services: 
jointly,  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  Education  and  Labor. 

By    Mr.    CONTE    (for    himself.    Mr. 
McDaoe.  Mr.  Skelton.  and  Mr.  Ire- 
land): 
H.R.  2351.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  provide  assistance  to  women 
business  enterprises,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Small  Business. 

By   Mr.   DARDEN   (for   himself.   Mr. 
KosTBtAYER.  and  Mr.  Lehman  of  Cali- 
fornia): 
H.R.  2352.  A  biU  entitled  the  "Nevada  WU- 
demess  Protection  Act  of  1989":  jointly,  to 
the  Conunittee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs and  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota 
(for  himself.  Mr.  Brown  of  Colora- 
do. Mr.  Glickman,  Mr.  Brown  of 
California.  Mr.  Tadke.  Mr.  E>onaid 
E.  LuKENS.  Mr.  Coleman  of  Missouri. 
Mr.  DuRBiN,  Mr.  Kastenmeier,  Mr. 
Penny,  Mr.  Johnson  of  South 
Dakota,  Mr.  Bereuter.  Mr.  Sten- 
HOLM.  Mr.  Whittaker,  Mr.  Emerson, 
Mr.  Slattery,  Mr.  Akaka,  Mr.  Rob- 
erts. Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  Madigan.  Mr. 
Weber.  Mr.  Grandy.  Mr.  Jontz.  Mr. 
Taixon.  Mr.  Campbell  of  Colorado, 
Mr.  LiGHTTooT.  Mr.  Skelton.  Mr. 
VOLKMER,  Mr.  Hatcher,  Mr.  Leath  of 
Texas.  Mr.  Combest.  Mrs.  Martin  of 
Illinois.  Mrs.  Smith  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
de  la  Garza,  Mr.  Chapman,  Mr. 
FXIPPO,  Mr.  Espy,  Mr.  Marlenee.  Mr. 
Wilson.  Mr.  English,  Mr.  Smith  of 
Texas.  Mr.  Gunderson,  Mr.  Denny 
Smith.  Mr.  Matsui.  Mr.  McCloskey, 
Mr.  Stangeland,  Mr.  Petri,  Mr. 
Herger,  Mr.  Hall  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Frenzel.  and  Mr.  Coelho>: 
H.R.  2353.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  allow  nonexempt 
farmer  cooperatives  to  elect  patronage- 
sourced  treatment  for  certain  gains  and 
losses:    to    the    Committee    on    Ways    and 

By   Mr.   DORGAN   of  North   Dakota 
(for  himself,  Mr.  Johnson  of  South 
Dakota.  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr.  Penny.  Mr. 
Stangeland,  Mr.  Carr.  Mr.  Traxler. 
and  Mr.  Sikorski): 
H.R.  2354.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  deny  the  deduction 
for  interest  on  indebtedness  incurred  in  cer- 
tain takeovers  of  major  airlines:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DOWNEY: 
H.R.  2355.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  review 
of  certain  injury  determinations  under  the 
countervailing  duty  and  antidumping  duty 
laws:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FASCELL  (for  himself  (by  re- 
quest), Mr.  Broomtield,  Mr.  Rosten- 
KowsKi,  and  Mr.  Archer  i : 
H.R.  2356.  A  bill  in  support  of  the  people 
and  nation  of  Poland,  and  to  amend  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  and  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1981;  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Ways  and  Means  and  Foreign  Affairs. 


By  Mr.  FRENZEL: 
H.R.  2357.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Library 
Services  and  Construction  Act  to  establish  a 
program  to  promote  the  distribution  of 
reading  materials  to  child  care  providers;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By    Mr.    FROST    (for    himself,    Mr. 
CoELHO,  Mr.  Clay.  Mr.  Synar.  Mr. 
Glickman.  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa,  and 
Mr.  Frenzel): 
H.R.  2358.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  years  1990  and  1991  for  the 
Civic  Achievement  Award  Program  in  honor 
of  the  Office  of  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  GOODLING  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Atkins.  Mr.  Baker.  Mr.  Fawell,  Mr. 
Gibbons,     Mr.     Lagomarsino.     Mr. 
Owens  of  New  York.  Mr.  Rinaloo. 
and  Mr.  Walker): 
H.R.  2359.  A  biU  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  transfer  of  firearms 
to.  or  possession  of  a  firearm  by,  a  person 
convicted  of  a  drug  crime,  and  to  provide  en- 
hanced penalties  for  possession  of  a  firearm 
during  a  drug  crime:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HOLLOW  AY: 
H.R.  2360.  A  bill  to  redesignate  May  30  of 
each  year  as  Memorial  Day:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  LANCASTER  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Kasich): 
H.R.  2361.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  establish  additional  require- 
ments for.  and  to  grant  additional  authority 
to.  the  inspector  general  of  the  Department 
of  Defense;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Armed 
Services. 

H.R.  2362.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  establish  auditors  general  in 
the  military  departments;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

By     Mr.     LENT     (for     himself.     Mr. 

Downey,       Mr.       McGrath.       Mr. 

Mrazek.  Mr.  Hochbrueckner.     Mr. 

Manton.  and  Mr.  Sckeuer): 

H.R.  2363.  A  bill  to  amend  title  VI  of  the 

Communications  Act  of  1934  to  guarantee 

the  rights  of  cable  television  subscribers  to 

receive  local   broadcast  stations  and  local 

professional  sports  events,  and  for  other 

purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 

Commerce. 

By  Mr.  THOMAS  A.  LUKEN: 
H.R.  2364.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Rail  Pas- 
senger Service  Act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  National  Railroad  Passenger 
Corporation,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  ESiergy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  McCURDY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Lewis   of   Florida,   Mr.   Valentine, 
and  Mr.  McNulty): 
H.R.  2365.  A  bill  to  improve  airport  securi- 
ty by  providing  additional  funding  for  re- 
search on,  and  evaluation  of,  explosives  de- 
tection equipment;  jointly,  to  the  Conunit- 
tees  on  Public  Works  and  Transportation 
and  Science,  Space,  and  Technology. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  Washington  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Ackerman,  Mr.  Schipp,  Mr.  Carper. 
Mr.  Richardson.  Mr.  Hyde.  Mr. 
Wtsen.  Mr.  Wkbkr.  Mr.  Lent.  Mr. 
Petri.  Mr.  Price.  Mr.  Herman.  Mr. 
Gingrich.  Mr.  Kyl.  Mr.  Kolbe.  Mr. 
Gray,  Mr.  Owens  op  Utah,  Mr. 
Oilman.  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr. 
liEVINE  OP  Calipornia,  Ml.  Skaggs, 
AND  Mr.  DeLay):  : 
H.R.  2366.  A  bill  to  encourage  trade  which 
promotes   liberalization    inside   the   Soviet 
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Union  and  the  Baltic  SUtes:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut: 
H.R.  2367.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily 
the  duty  on  Ciprofloxacin  and  Nimodiplne; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  2368.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  protect  the  benefit 
levels  of  individuals  becoming  eligible  for 
benefits  in  or  after  1979  by  eliminating  the 
disparity— resulting  from  changes  made  in 
1977  In  the  benefit  computation  formula— 
between  those  levels  and  the  benefit  levels 
of  persons  who  became  eligible  for  benefits 
before  1979;  and  to  remove  the  ceiling  on 
the  amount  of  an  Individual's  income  which 
can  be  taken  into  accounting  in  computing 
his  or  her  benefits  and  In  determining  his  or 
her  liability  for  Social  Security  taxes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.   MORRISON  of  Connecticut 
(for  himself.  Mr.  DowNrsr,  and  Mrs. 
Kehnxlly): 
H.R.  2369.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal  Un- 
employment Tax  Act  with  respect  to  the 
provisions  of  State  law  required  by  such  act; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DREIER  of  California: 
H.R.  2370.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  restore  the  prefer- 
ential treatment  of  capital  gains,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  indexing  of  the  basis  of  certain 
assets;    to   the   Committee   on   Ways   and 

Means.  

By  Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah: 
H.R.  2371.  A  bill  to  require  that  all  Feder- 
al research,  development,  testing,  and  eval- 
uation of  the  medical  aspects  of  the  use  of 
biological  agents  in  the  development  of  de- 
fenses against  biological  warfare  be  conduct- 
ed through  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah  (for  himself, 
Mr.    Hamsem,   Mrs.    Schroedkr.   Mr. 
Skaggs,  Mr.  Richardson,  Mr.  Bil- 
BRAT,  and  Mrs.  Vucanovich): 
H.R.  2372.  A  bill  to  provide  jurisdiction 
and  procedures  for  claims  for  compassionate 
payments  for  injuries  due  to  exposure  to  ra- 
diation from  nuclear  testing;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PENNY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

^T  AAf  vnm  )* 

H.R.  2373.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Head  Start 
Act  to  Increase  eiu-ollment  and  to  provide 
child  care  services  for  children  enrolled  In 
Head  Start  programs;  and  to  delay  the  in- 
dexing of  income  tax  rates  and  personal  ex- 
emption; jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  and  Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mr.   RANGEL   (for   himself,   Mr. 
CODGHLIN,       Mr.       Gdarini,       Mr. 
GiLMAN.  Mr.  Ortiz,  Mr.  Brooks,  Mr. 
Towns,  Mrs.  Collins,  Mr.  Schkueh, 
Mr.  Brennan,  and  Mr.  Fadntroy): 
H.R.  2374.  A  bill  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968  to  authorize  grants  to  States  for 
projects  to  demonstrate  innovative  alterna- 
tives  to    the   Incarceration   of    nonviolent 
adult  offenders;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RICHARDSON  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Campbell  of  Colorado,  and  Mr. 
Johnson  of  South  Dakota): 
H.R.  2375.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Indian 
Development  Finance  Corporation,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interi- 
or and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
H.R.  2376.  A  bill  to  provide  for  improved 
housing  and  services  to  elderly  and  handi- 
capped individuals;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 


By   Mrs.    SCHROEDER    (for    herself 
and  Mr.  Martin  of  New  York)  (both 
by  request): 
H.R.  2377.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  civil  defense  programs  for  fiscal 
years  1990  and  1991;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Hyde): 
H.R.  2378.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  to  permit  the  district  courts  of 
the  United  States  to  enjoin,  suspend,  or  re- 
strain certain  State  ad  valorem  property 
taxes  on  interstate  gas  transmission  proper- 
ty, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SOLOMON: 
H.R.  2379.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  to  protect  against  interstate  transport 
of  pollutants,  to  control  existing  and  new 
sources  of  acid  deposition,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  STUMP  (for  himself,  Mr.  Dym- 
ALLY,  Mr.  Udall,  Mr.   Garcia,  Mr. 
Kanjorski,  and  Mr.  de  Lugo): 
H.R.  2380.  A  bill  to  provide  that  ZIP  Code 
boundaries  may  be  redrawn  so  that  they  do 
not  cross  the  boundaries  of  any  unit  of  gen- 
eral local  government;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  WISE: 
H.R.  2381.  A  bill  to  amend  title  44,  United 
States  Code,  to  reform  the  Information  dis- 
semination policy  fxmctions  of  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  WYDEN: 
H.R.  2382.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services  to  make 
grants  to  nonprofit  organizations  and  State 
and  local  housing  agencies  for  establishing 
demonstration  projects  to  assist  low-income 
families  in  paying  rental  housing  security 
deposits;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs. 
Mr.  COELHO: 
H.J.  Res.  269.  A  Joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate October  1,   1989,  through  October  7, 
1989,    as    "National    Disability    Awareness 
Week";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 

and  Civil  Service.  

By  Mr.   PANETTA  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  Shumway): 

H.J.  Res.  270.  Joint  resolution  designating 

October  20,  1989,  as  "Leyte  Landing  Day"; 

to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 

Service 

By  Ms.  SCHNEIDER  (for  herself  and 
Mr.  Porter): 
H.J.  Res.  271.  Joint  resolution  relating  to 
responsible  trade  and  conservation  of  tropi- 
cal forest  resources;  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Foreign  Affairs;  Banking  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs;  and  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  SOLARZ  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Leach  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Faleohavaega, 
Mr.  Clarke,  Mr.  Blaz,  and  Mr.  Lago- 

IfARSINO): 

H.  Con.  Res.  121.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  assassination  of  Col.  James 
Rowe  in  the  Philippines;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FASCELL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Broobo'teld,  Mr.  Hamilton,  Mr. 
Yatron,  Mr.  SoLARZ,  Mr.  Studds,  Mr. 
Crockett,  Mr.  Gejdenson,  Mr. 
Berman,  Mr.  Levine  of  California, 
Mr.  Feighan,  Mr.  Ackerman,  Mr. 
Foster,  Mr.  Gilman,  Mr.  Lagomar- 
siNO,  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Roth, 
Ms.  Snowe,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Bereuter, 


Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Miller 
of  Washington,  Mr.  Blaz,  Mr.  Gal- 
LEGLY,  Mr.  Houghton,  Mr.  Goss,  Mr. 
Wolpe,  Mr.   Dymally,   Mr.  Lantos, 
Mr.  Kostmayer,  Mr.  Smfth  of  Flori- 
da, Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  John- 
ston of  Florida,  Mr.  Encel,  Mr.  Fa- 
leomavaega,  Mr.  Bosco,  Mr.  McClos- 
KEY,  Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jersey,  and 
Mr.  ToRRiCELLi): 
H.  Con.  Res.   122.  Concurrent  resolution 
concerning  the  May  7,   1989,  Presidential 
election  in  Panama;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GEKAS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Levine  of  California,  Mr.  Costello, 
Mr.  MooRHEAD,  Mr.  Bostamante,  Mr. 
Ackerman,  Mr.  Fawell,  Mr.  Horton, 
Mr.  Hayes  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Kost- 
mayer, Mr.  Clement,  Mr.  Kanjor- 
ski, Mr.  ScHAETER,  Mr.  Tauke,  Mr. 
Hancock,  Mr.  Wolf,  Mr.  Upton,  Mr. 
Shays,  Mr.  McDade,  Mr.  Shumway. 
Mr.  DoRNAN  of  California,  Mr. 
Parker,  Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia,  Mr. 
Jones  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Oxley.  Mr. 
Wheat,  Mr.  Clinger,  Mr.  Gallegly, 
Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Grandy,  Mr.  Smith 
of  Florida,  Mr.  de  la  Garza,  Mr. 
Fazio,  Mr.  Bilbray,  and  Mr.  Boeh- 
lert): 
H.  Con.  Res.  123.  Concurrent  resolution 
recognizing  the  50th  anniversary  of  Little 
League  Baseball;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  NIELSON  of  Utah  (for  him- 
self,   Mr.    Dickinson,    Mr.    Hansen, 
and  Mr.  Savage): 
H.  Con.  Res.  124.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
Israel    should    take    Immediate    steps    to 
reopen  schools  In  the  West  Bank;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TALLON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Hefner,  Mr.  Solomon,  Mr.  Huckaby, 
Mr.  English,  Mr.  Volkmer,  Mr. 
Tauke,  Mr.  Rose.  Mr.  Hansen.  Mr. 
Watkins,  Mr.  Whittaker,  Mr.  Leath 
of  Texas,  Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  Jontz,  Mr. 
Emerson,  Mr.  Rowland  of  Georgia, 
Mr.  (Chapman,  Mr.  Ravenel,  Mr. 
Smith  of  Mississippi,  Mr.  Young  of 
Alaska,  Mr.  Lancaster.  Mr.  Shum- 
way, Mr.  Poshard,  Mr.  Walsh,  Mr. 
NiELSON  of  Utah,  Mr.  Neal  of  North 
Carolina,  Mr.  Stangeland,  Mr.  Bou- 
cher, Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Derrick.  Mr. 
Weber,  Mr.  Martin  of  New  York, 
Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery, Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Frost,  Mr.  Petri,  Mr.  Kanjorski, 
Mr.  Ray,  Mr.  Traxler,  Mr.  Sisisky, 
Mr.  Rhodes,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia, 
Mr.  Staggers,  Mr.  Stallings,  Mr. 
GUNDERSON,  Mr.  Stenholm,  Mr. 
Penny.  Mr.  Marlenee,  Mr.  Harris, 
Mr.  Holloway,  and  Mr.  Sarpalius): 
H.  Con.  Res.  125.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  differential  in  Medicare  paymente  made 
to  urban  and  rural  hospitals  be  eliminated; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HAMILTON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  ScHEUERi: 
H.  Res.  156.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  of  the  joint  committee  print  enti- 
tled "The  Education  Deficit"  as  a  House 
document;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  California  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska,  Mr. 
Lewis  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr. 
Rhodes,  Mr.  Richardson,  Mr. 
McDermott,    Mr.    Gejdemson,    Mr. 
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Shaiu>,    Mr.     DePazio,     Mr.     Kost- 
MATKS,    Mr.    Owens    of    Utah.    Mr. 
McDade,       Mr.       Houghton,       Mr. 
Markey,  Mr.  Akaka,  Mr.  Penny,  Mr. 
Frank,  Mr.  Owens  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Bosco,  Mr.  Clarke,  Mr.  Codghlin, 
Mr.  HoRTON,  Mr.  Duncan,  Mr.  Lago- 
MARSINO,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Lehman  of 
California,  and  Mr.  Tallon): 
H.   Res.    157.   Resolution   expressing   the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
E^xon  Co.,  USA,  should  devote  whatever  re- 
sources are  necessary  and  pay  all  expenses 
required  to  compensate  affected  parties  ex- 
peditiously, mitigate  impacts,  and  complete 
cleanup  by  September  15.   1989.  of  Prince 
William  Sound  and  other  Alaska  lands  and 
waters  damaged  by  the   Exxon   Valdez  oil 
spill:  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Public 
Works      and      TransF>ortation,      Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries,  and  Interior  and  In- 
sulor. 


UMI 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  5:  Mr.  Lancaster  and  Mr.  Bates. 

H.R.  8:  Mr.  Carper  and  Mr.  Wyden. 

H.R.  14:  Mr.  Moody. 

H.R.  41:  Mr.  Bates,  Mr.  Conyers.  Mrs. 
Johnson  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Kiloee.  and 
Mr.  Miller  of  Washington. 

H.R.  45:  Mr.  Sabo.  Mr.  Oberstar.  and  Mr. 
Downey. 

H.R.  55:  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma. 

H.R.  118:  Mr.  Doodling.  Mr.  Coughlin. 
Mr.  Lagomarsino.  and  Mr.  Emerson. 

H.R.  145:  Mr.  Conyers.  Mr.  Torricelli. 
and  Mr.  Wilson. 

H.R.  169:  Mr.  Hutto. 

H.R.  245:  Mr.  Beilenson. 

H.R.  267:  Mr.  Cox  and  Mr.  Hertel. 

H.R.  291:  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  de  la  Garza, 
Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Rangel.  Mr.  oe  Lugo.  Mr. 
Pauntroy.  Mr.  Plorio.  Mr.  Lagobiarsino. 
Mr.  Rowland  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Neal  of 
Massachusetts,  Mr.  Robinson.  Mr.  Morri- 
son of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Herman,  Mr. 
BoNioR,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Fuster, 
and  Mr.  Dymally. 

H.R.  379:  Mr.  Beilenson,  Mr.  Horton,  and 
Mr.  Apflegate. 

H.R.  380:  Mr.  Buechner.  Mr.  Stump.  Mr. 
Nielson  of  Utah,  and  Mr.  Emerson. 

H.R.  381:  Mrs.  Patterson. 

H.R.  393:  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma. 

H.R.  418:  Mr.  Sangmeister. 

H.R.  425:  Mr.  Borski,  Mr.  Bates,  and  Mr. 
Srays. 

H.R.  437:  Mr.  Emerson,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr. 
Fish.  Mr.  Pakris,  Mr.  Jenkins.  Mr.  Towns. 
and  Mr.  Solomon. 

H.R.  442:  Mr.  Herger.  Mr.  Parris,  Mr. 
BuLEY,  and  Mr.  Hollow  ay. 

H.R.  458:  Mr.  Holloway. 

H.R.  467:  Mr.  KASTEiniEiER. 

H.R.  560:  Mr.  Rinaldo,  Mr.  Upton,  Mr. 
Lamtos,  Mr.  SoLARZ.  Mr.  Ravenel.  Mr. 
Lkwis  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Bosco,  Ms.  Snowe, 
and  Bfr.  Chapman. 

HJl.  586:  Mr.  Wolpe.  Mr.  Solarz.  and  Mr. 
Dixon. 

H.R.  614:  Mr.  Pallonx.  Mr.  Costello.  Mr. 
Solarz,  and  Mr.  Durbin. 

H.R.  638:  Mr.  Ackerman.  Mr.  Costello, 
Mr.  Dixon,  and  Mr.  Lamtos. 

H.R.  669:  Mr.  Crockett  and  Mr.  Downey. 

H.R.  717:  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr.  Payne  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Bryant,  Mr.  Weiss,  and  Mr. 
Lehman  of  Florida. 

H.R.  736:  Mr.  Bustamante,  Mrs.  Byron, 
Mr.  Gbjdknson,  Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  Shays.  Mr. 


Bilbray,  Mr.  HiLER,  Mr.  Wylie,  and  Mr. 
Ridge. 

H.R.  746:  Mr.  Bates,  Mr.  Pickett,  Mr. 
Gekas,  Mr.  Glickman,  Mr.  Burton  of  Indi- 
ana, Mr.  Bustamante,  Mr.  Feighan,  Mr. 
Thomas  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Traxler.  Mrs. 
Vucanovich,  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr.  Lowery  of 
California.  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Clinger,  Mr. 
Hyde,  and  Mr.  Ireland. 

H.R.  801:  Mr.  Bustamante,  Mr.  Gordon, 
Ms.  Oakar,  Mr.  Hatcher,  Mr.  Erdreich,  Mr. 
Espy,  Mr.  Foster,  Mr.  Bates,  Mr.  Dymally, 
Mr.  Herman,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr. 
Frank,  Mr.  Scheuer.  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah. 
Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Parker,  Mr.  Atkins.  Mr. 
Ray.  Mr.  Lancaster.  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr. 
MruME,  Mr.  Foglietta,  Mr.  Levin  of  Michi- 
gan. Mr.  Buechner.  Mr.  Kildee,  and  Mr. 
Crockett. 

H.R.  844:  Mr.  Fawell  and  Mr.  Armey. 

H.R.  860:  Mr.  Clinger.  Mr.  Schiff,  Mr. 
Ray,  Mr.  Hastert,  Mr.  Fawell.  and  Mr. 
Bilirakis. 

H.R.  864:  Mr.  Dannemeyer. 

H.R.  913:  Mr.  Dicks. 

H.R.  937:  Mr.  de  Lugo,  Mr.  Traficant,  Mr. 
Panetta,  Mrs.  Collins,  Mr.  Berman,  Mr. 
Atkins,  Mr.  Kildee,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mrs.  Lowey 
of  New  York.  Mr.  Coyne,  and  Mr.  Jones  of 
Georgia. 

H.R.  939:  Mr.  de  Lugo  and  Mr.  Montgom- 
ery. 

H.R.  969:  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  de  Lugo.  Mr.  Del- 
LUMS,  Mr.  Flake,  Mr.  Foglietta.  Mr.  Frank, 
Mr.  Fuster,  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr.  Guarini,  Mr. 
Kennedy,  Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Visclosky.  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  Wheat,  and  Mr. 
Wolpe. 

H.R.  974:  Mrs.  Unsoeld. 

H.R.  990:  Mr.  Wyden.  Mrs.  Collins.  Mr. 
Martinez.  Mr.  Bates.  Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr. 
Prank,  Mr.  E^vANS,  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr. 
Borski,  Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Robinson,  and  Mr. 
Solarz. 

H.R.  993:  Mr.  Crockett.  Mr.  Plorio.  Mr. 
Guarini.  Mr.  Rinaldo.  Mrs.  Schroeder,  and 
Mr.  Wolpe. 

H.R.  996:  Mr.  Browoer. 

H.R.  1011:  Mrs.  Bentley. 

H.R.  1028:  Mr.  DeFazio,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr. 
Ortiz.  Mr.  Rinaldo.  Mr.  Tauke,  and  Mr. 
Broohfielo. 

H.R.  1030:  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida. 

H.R.  1044:  Mr.  Rinaldo.  Mr.  Stenholm. 
Mr.  Lancaster,  and  Mr.  Bilbray. 

H.R.  1045:  Mr.  Gekas.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Flori- 
da. Mr.  Pallone.  Mr.  Pauntroy,  Mr.  Apple- 
gate,  Mr.  AuCoiN.  Ms.  Pelosi,  Mr.  Walgren, 
Mr.  Hughes.  Mrs.  Morella.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr. 
ROYBAL,  Ms.  Schneider.  Mr.  Stark.  Mr. 
Oilman.  Mr.  Mfume,  Mr.  Dymally,  and  Mr. 
Coelho. 

H.R.  1048:  Mr.  F^ost,  Mrs.  Schroeder, 
and  Mr.  Schumer. 

H.R.  1066:  Mr.  Tanner  and  Mrs.  Vucano- 
vich. 

H.R.  1067:  Mr.  Bliley. 

H.R.  1068:  Mr.  Rose,  Mr.  Gejdenson,  and 
Mrs.  Lowey  of  New  York. 

H.R.  1095:  Mr.  Coble,  Mr.  McMillen  of 
Maryland,  Mr.  Quillen,  Mr.  Smith  of  Flori- 
da, and  Mr.  Stump. 

H.R.  1134:  Mr.  Durbin. 

H.R.  1136:  Mr.  Sikorski,  Mr.  Owens  of 
Utah,  Mr.  Hall  of  Texas,  Mr.  Regula,  Mr. 
Duncan,  Mr.  Gingrich,  Mr.  Johnson  of 
South  Dakota,  and  Mr.  Ray. 

H.R.  1174:  Mr.  Perkins. 

H.R.  1190:  Mr.  Downey. 

H.R.  1232:  Mr.  Crane,  Mr.  Stark.  Mr. 
Armey,  and  Mr.  Hyde. 

H.R.  1235:  Mr.  Vento. 

H.R.  1243:  Mr.  Guckman,  Mr.  Gordon. 
Mr.  Ackerman.  Mr.  PYake,  Mr.  Manton,  Mr. 


JoNTZ,  Mr.  Espy,  Mr.  Watkins,  Mr.  Lehman 
of  Florida,  Mr.  Hochbrueckner,  and  Mr. 
Gunderson. 

H.R.  1249:  Mr.  Crockett.  Mr.  Johnston  of 
Florida,  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Hayes  of  Illinois,  and  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah. 

H.R.  1259:  Mr.  Frank.  Mrs.  Johnson  of 
Connecticut.  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Boehlert,  Mrs. 
Collins,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Morrison  of 
Connecticut,  Mr.  Espy,  Mr.  Plorio,  Mr. 
Neal  of  North  Carolina,  and  Mr.  Durbin. 

H.R.  1280:  Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Garcia,  Ms. 
Slaughter  of  New  York,  Mr.  McGrath,  Mr. 
Sabo,  and  Mr.  Wolpe. 

H.R.  1292:  Mr.  Martinez. 

H.R.  1307:  Mr.  Campbell  of  California,  Mr. 
English,  and  Mr.  Ballenger. 

H.R.  1390:  Mr.  Price. 

H.R.  1391:  Mr.  Slattery  and  Mr.  Moor- 
head. 

H.R.  1409:  Mr.  Walgren.  Mr.  Lewis  of 
Georgia,  and  Mrs.  Lowey  of  New  York. 

H.R.  1451:  Mr.  Leath  of  Texas,  Mr.  Lago- 
marsino. Mr.  Stump,  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Cole- 
man of  Missouri.  Mr.  Rinaldo,  Mr.  Armey, 
Mr.  Coble,  and  Mr.  Herger. 

H.R.  1453:  Mr.  Levine  of  California,  Mr. 
Pauntroy.  Mr.  Wise.  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Crockett.  Mr.  Upton.  Mr. 
Owens  of  New  York.  Mr.  Saxton,  Mr. 
Wolpe.  Mr.  Goodling,  Mr.  Foglietta,  Mr. 
Payne  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Bonior,  Mr. 
Mrazek.  Mr.  Clement,  Mr.  Kildee,  Mr. 
Lewis  of  Georgia,  and  Mr.  Erdreich. 

H.R.  1470:  Mr.  Brennan,  Mr.  Cardin.  Mr. 
Lagomarsino.  and  Mr.  McNulty. 

H.R.  1526:  Mr.  Sikorski.  Mr.  Clinger.  and 
Mr.  Murtha. 

H.R.  1583:  Mr.  Smith  of  Mississippi,  Mrs. 
Martin  of  Illinois.  Mr.  de  la  Garza.  Mr.  Jen- 
kins. Mr.  AuCoiN.  Mr.  Parker,  Mr.  Kanjor- 
SKi.  Mr.  Clement.  Mr.  Oxley.  Mr.  Hiler. 
Mr.  Ray.  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska,  and  Mr. 
Upton. 

H.R.  1602:  Mr.  Wise. 

H.R.  1613:  Mr.  Herger. 

H.R.  1652:  Mr.  Prank. 

H.R.  1654:  Mr.  Packard.  Mr.  Glickman, 
Mr.  Dixon.  Mrs.  Lowey  of  New  York,  and 
Mr.  Engel. 

H.R.  1669:  Mr.  Emerson.  Mr.  Lewis  of 
Georgia,  Mr.  Lancaster,  Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr. 
Mazzoli.  Mr.  Wise,  Mr.  Owens  of  New 
York.  Mr.  Shumway.  Mr.  LaPalce,  Mr.  Sol- 
omon, and  Mr.  Weber. 

H.R.  1839:  Mr.  Bates,  Mr.  Prank,  Mr. 
Beilenson,  Mr.  McDermott,  Mr.  Kennedy. 
Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Carper.  Mr.  Morrison  of 
Connecticut,  and  Mr.  Studds. 

H.R.  1869:  Mr.  Dorgan  of  North  Dakota. 

H.R.  1955:  Mr.  Dornan  of  California  and 
Mrs.  Bentley. 

H.R.  2051:  Mr.  Ackerman,  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr. 
Dixon,  and  Mr.  Bates. 

H.R.  2079:  Mr.  Fuster. 

H.R.  2121:  Mr.  Gejdenson.  Mr.  Lewis  of 
Florida,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Sikor- 
ski. Mr.  Parker.  Mr.  Paxon,  Mr.  Gillmor. 
Mrs.  Saiki.  Mr.  Johnson  of  South  Dakota, 
Mr.  Rogers,  Mr.  Hatcher,  Mr.  Tauke,  Mrs. 
Vucanovich.  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Oxley.  Mr. 
Boehlert.  Mr.  Schaefer,  Mr.  Upton,  Mr. 
LiGHTFOOT,  Mr.  Campbell  of  Colorado,  Mr. 
JoNTZ,  Mr.  Mrazek,  Mr.  Huckaby,  Mr. 
Wolf,  Mr.  Solomon,  Mr.  Dyson.  Mr.  Ham- 
MERscHMiDT.  Mr.  RHODES,  and  Mr.  Petri. 

H.R.  2134:  Mr.  Bilbray,  Mr.  Gejdenson, 
Mr.  Glickman.  Mr.  Grandy.  Mr.  Herger, 
Mr.  Kastenmeier,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia. 
Mr.  Madigan.  Mr.  Moakley.  Mr.  Mollohan. 
Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jersey,  Mrs.  Schroeder, 
Mr.  Torricelli.  Mr.  Wilson,  and  Mr. 
Wyden. 


H.R.  2138: 
Morrison   ol 
Mr.  DeFazio. 
Wyden,    Mr. 
Alaska,  Mr.  E 

H.R.  2171: 1 
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H.R.  2217: 1 

H.R.  2222:  1 

H.R.  2237:  1 
Mr.  Paxon. 

H.R.   2241: 

LEGLY. 

H.R.  2254: 
Jersey.  Mr.  P 
H.R.     2257 
Weber. 
H.R.  2268: : 
H.R.  2269: : 
H.R.  2273: 
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H.R.  2138:  Mr.  AnCoiN,  Mr.  Fields.  Mr. 
Morrison  of  Connecticut,  Mrs.  Bentley, 
Mr.  DeFazio.  Mr.  Herman,  Mr.  Manton,  Mr. 
Wyden,  Mr.  McDermott,  Mr.  Young  of 
Alaska,  Mr.  Dicks,  and  Mrs.  Unsoeld. 

H.R.  2171:  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia. 

H.R.  2174:  Mr.  Delldms,  Mr.  Hubbard,  Mr. 
Madigan,  and  Mr.  Tauke. 

H.R.  2190:  Mr.  LaFalce  and  Mr.  Lowery 
of  California. 

H.R.  2192:  Mr.  Watkins,  Mrs.  Vucano- 
viCH,  Mr.  Gejdenson,  Mrs.  Saiki,  Mr. 
PusTER,  Mr.  Murphy,  and  Mr.  Traficant. 

H.R.  2209:  Mr.  Upton,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr. 
BiLiRAKis.  Mr.  Dickinson,  Mr.  Natcher, 
Mr.  Synar,  Mr.  Gingrich,  Mr.  Ravenel,  Mr. 
Hall  of  Texas,  Mr.  Smith  of  Mississippi, 
Mr.  Hughes,  and  Mr.  Browder. 

H.R.  2217:  Mr.  Atkins. 

H.R.  2222:  Mr.  Lancaster. 

H.R.  2237:  Mr.  Fuster,  Mr.  Ackerman,  and 
Mr.  Paxon. 

H.R.   2241:  Mr.  McCurdy  and  Mr.   Gal- 

LEGLY. 

H.R.  2254:  Mr.  Bates,  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Penny,  and  Mr.  Atkins. 

H.R.  2257:  Mr.  Gunderson,  and  Mr. 
Weber 

H.R.  2268:  Mrs.  Smith  of  Nebraska. 

H.R.  2269:  Mr.  Wise  and  Mr.  Tauzin. 

H.R.  2273:  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr.  Robinson,  Mr. 
Sawyer.  Mr.  McNulty,  Mr.  Brennan,  Mr. 
Downey,  and  Mr.  Guarini. 

H.J.  Res.  47:  Mr.  Applegate,  Mr.  Chan- 
dler, Mr.  CosTELLO,  Mr.  Flake,  Mr.  Gallo, 
Mr.  Hertel,  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr. 
Lent,  Mr.  Madigan,  Mr.  McCloskey,  Mrs. 
MORELLA,  Mr.  Nelson  of  Florida,  Mr. 
RiTTER,  Mr.  Schumer,  and  Mrs.  Vucanovich. 

H.J.  Res.  67:  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida,  Mr. 
MiNETA.  Mrs.  Morella,  Mr.  Rose,  Mr. 
CoNTE,  Mrs.  LowEY  of  New  York,  and  Mr. 
Young  of  Florida. 

H.J.  Res.  95:  Mr.  Applegate.  Mr. 
Buechner,  Mr.  Crockett,  Mr.  LaPalce,  Mr. 
Lantos.  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Luken.  Mr.  Owens 
of  Utah.  Mrs.  Patterson,  and  Mr.  Weiss. 

H.J.  Res.  122:  Mrs.  Bentley.  Mr.  Coelho, 
Mr.  HiLER.  Mr.  Torres,  Mr.  Jacobs.  Mr. 
Walgren.  Mr.  Matsui.  Mr.  Yatron.  Mr. 
Owens  of  New  York.  Mr.  Miller  of  Wash- 
ington. Ms.  Oakar.  Mr.  Kostmayer.  Mr. 
Fauntroy,  Mr.  Moody,  Mr.  Erdreich,  Mr. 
HoRTON.  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Ackerman.  Mrs. 
Patterson.  Mr.  Skelton.  Mr.  Manton,  Mr. 
DeFazio.  Mr.  Mrazek.  Mr.  McDermott.  Mr. 
Guarini.  Mr.  Huckaby.  and  Mr.  Hughes. 

H.J.  Res.  123:  Mr.  Engel.  Mr.  Gallegly. 
Mr.  Craig,  Mr.  Valentine.  Mr.  Archer.  Mr. 
Manton,  and  Mr.  Jones  of  Georgia. 

H.J.  Res.  126:  Mr.  Broomfield,  Mr.  Lago- 
marsino,  Mr.  Hatcher,  Mr.  Hansen.  Mr. 
Gunderson,  Mr.  Darden,  Mr.  Miller  of 
California,  Mr.  Neal  of  Massachusetts,  Mr. 
Bevill,  Mr.  Pickett.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Espy.  Mr. 
Smith  of  Florida.  Mr.  Bliley.  Mr.  Crock- 
ett, Mr.  McGrath.  Mr.  Nielson  of  Utah. 
Mr.  Packard.  Mr.  de  la  Garza,  Mr.  Dym- 
ally,  Mr.  Bosco.  Mrs.  Collins.  Mr.  Savage, 
Mr.  Plippo,  Mr.  Pawell,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr. 
Gallegly,  Mr.  Huckaby,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr. 
Volkmer,  Mrs.  Patterson,  Mr.  Mazzoli.  Mr. 
Thomas  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  de 
Lugo.  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr.  Ray, 
Mr.  Owens  of  New  York.  Mr.  Sawyer,  Mr. 
HoRTON.  Mr.  Lancaster,  Mr.  Parker.  Mr. 
Lehman  of  Florida,  Mr.  Fuster,  Mr.  Sisi- 


sky,  Mr.  Costello,  Mr.  DeWine,  Mr.  Coble, 
Mr.  Henry,  Mr.  Pursell,  Mr.  Hoch- 
BRUECKNER,  Mr.  HiLER.  Mr.  Dannemeyer. 
Mr.  Hamilton,  Mr.  Jacobs,  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr. 
Dickinson.  Mr.  Gekas,  Mr.  Paxon.  Mr. 
Kleczka.  Mr.  Jones  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Rahall. 
Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Leath  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Wolf,  and  Mr.  English. 

H.J.  Res.  131:  Mr.  Clay.  Mr.  Clement.  Mr. 
Atkins.  Mr.  Bates.  Mr.  Carper,  Mr.  DeLay. 
Mr.  Fields,  Mr.  Grandy,  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr. 
Hancock,  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr.  McEwen,  Mr. 
Madigan,  Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kansas,  Mr.  Sabo, 
and  Mr.  de  la  Garza. 
H.J.  Res.  137:  Mr.  Crockett. 
H.J.  Res.  178:  Mr.  Costello,  Mr.  Watkins, 
Mr.  Hansen,  Mrs.  Smith  of  Nebraska,  Mr. 
Pawell,  Mr.  Bliley,  Mr.  Lowery  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Hochbrueckner,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr. 
Vander  Jagt,  Mr.  Ackerman,  Mr.  Dreier  of 
California,  Mr.  Prank,  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr. 
Obey,  Mr.  Coleman  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Puster, 
Mr.  Lancaster,  Mr.  Martin  of  New  York, 
Mr.  Leath  of  Texas,  Mr.  AuCoin.  Mr.  Hiler, 
Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Montgomery, 
Mr.  Gekas,  Mr.  Gordon,  Mr.  Rhodes,  Mr. 
MOAKLEY,  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Jones  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Bilbray,  and  Mr. 
Coelho. 

H.J.  Res.  184:  Mr.  Applegate,  Mr.  Levin  of 
Michigan,  Mrs.  Bentley,  Mr.  Campbell  of 
Colorado,  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Mor- 
rison of  Connecticut,  Mrs.  Kennelly,  Mr. 
Bustamante,  Mr.  Lipinski,  Mr.  Donnelly, 
Mr.  Gallegly,  Mr.  Dannemeyer.  Mr.  Wolf. 
Mr.  CouGHLiN.  Mr.  Courter.  Mr.  Solomon. 
Mrs.  Morella,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Russo.  Mr.  Kleczka.  Mr.  Skaggs.  Mr. 
ScHUETTE.  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr.  Jones  of  Geor- 
gia, Mr.  Bates,  Mr.  Fuster,  Mr.  Dwyer  of 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  Weber,  Mrs.  Collins,  Mr. 
Hughes,  Mr.  Annunzio,  Mr.  McHugh,  Mr. 
Kolter,  Mr.  Campbell  of  California,  Mr. 
Hawkins,  Mr.  Bliley,  Mr.  Donald  E. 
Lukens,  Mr.  Traxler,  Mr.  Manton,  Mr. 
Evans,  Mrs.  Johnson  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Matsui.  Ms.  Slaughter  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Hastert.  Mr.  Brennan.  Mr.  McNulty.  Mr. 
Coyne.  Mr.  Feighan.  Mr.  Martin  of  New 
York.  Mr.  DeWine.  Mr.  Moakley.  Mr. 
Porter,  Mr.  Pursell.  Mr.  Gallo.  Mrs. 
Boxer,  Mr.  Petri.  Mr.  Frost.  Mr.  Kildee. 
Mr.  Yatron.  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Bereuter,  Mr.  Rinaldo.  Mr.  Rowland  of 
Connecticut.  Mr.  Gejdenson.  Mr.  Carper. 
Mr.  Young  of  Florida,  and  Mr.  Wolpe. 

H.J.  Res.  204:  Mr.  Jacobs.  Mr.  Lancaster, 
Mr.  Tanner,  Mr.  de  Lugo,  and  Mr.  Mazzoli. 

H.J.  Res.  210:  Mr.  Upton,  Mr.  Plippo,  Mr. 
Fish,  Mrs.  Unsoeld.  Mr.  Savage,  Mr.  Smith 
of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Clement,  and  Mr.  Conte. 

H.J.  Res.  246:  Mr.  Montgomery,  Mr.  Skel- 
ton, Mr.  Stenholm,  Mr.  Bustamante,  Mr. 
Michel,  Mr.  Ballenger,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr. 
Burton  of  Indiana,  Mr.  DeLay.  Mr.  Miller 
of  Ohio.  Mr.  Dornan  of  California.  Mr. 
Rhodes,  Mr.  Inhofe,  Mrs.  Vucanovich.  Mr. 
Madigan.  Mr.  Miller  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Shaw,  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Pawell, 
and  Mr.  Lagomarsino. 

H.J.  Res.  254:  Mr.  Martinez.  Mr.  Jacobs, 
Mr.  Manton,  Mr.  Dyson,  Mr.  DeFazio,  Mr. 
Crockett,  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Hughes, 
Mr.  Kildee,  Mr.  Johnson  of  South  DakoU. 
and  Mr.  Vento. 

H.  Con.  Res.  44:  Mr.  Tallon. 

H.  Con.  Res.  48:  Mr.  Sharp. 


H.  Con.  Res.  66:  Mr.  Wolpe. 

H.  Con.  Res.  73:  Mr.  Upton.  Mr.  Mav- 
ROULES.  and  Mr.  Oberstar. 

H.  Con.  Res.  102:  Mr.  Fields. 

H.  Res.  121:  Mr.  Stenholm. 

H.  Res.  128:  Mr.  Mfume.  Mr.  Lancaster. 
Mr.  Kildee,  Mr.  Price.  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah. 
Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  Frost.  Ms.  Snowe.  Mr.  Con- 
YERS.  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Wolf.  Mr. 
Levine  of  California,  and  Mr.  Bates. 

H.  Res.  130:  Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Horton. 
Mr.  Ravenel.  Mr.  DeFazio.  Mr.  Lipinski. 
Mr.  Pallone.  Mr.  Gunderson.  Mr.  Weiss. 
Mr.  SiKORSKi.  Mr.  Davis.  Mr.  Ackerman. 
Mr.  Brown  of  California.  Mr.  Bereuter.  Mr. 
Foglietta,  and  Mr.  Paleobiavaega. 

H.  Res.  137:  Mrs.  Bentley. 

H.  Res.  144:  Mr.  Ackerman  and  Mr.  Lipin- 
ski. 

H.  Res.  146:  Mr.  Crane,  Mr.  Gephardt.  Ms. 
Schneider.  Mr.  Prenzel.  and  Mr.  Pickle. 


DELETIONS  OF  SPONSORS  FROM 
PUBLIC  BILI£  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  deleted  from  public  bills  and 
resolutions  as  follows: 
H.R.  586:  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia. 


AMENDMENTS 

Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

H.R.  2072 
By  Mr.  GEKAS: 
—At  the  appropriate  place  In  the  title  relat- 
ing to  general  provisions,  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

Sec.  (a)      In      General.— Section 

1151<k)(l)  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986 
(relating  to  effective  dates  for  section  89 
nondiscrimination  rules)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(1)  In  general.— The  amendments  made 
by  this  section  shall  apply  to  years  begin- 
ning after  December  31, 1989.". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendments.— ( 1 )  Section 
1151(k)(4)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing "December  31,  1988"  and  inserting  "De- 
cember 31,  1989". 

(2)  Section  3021(c)  of  the  Technical  and 
Miscellaneous  Revene  Act  of  1988  is  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  in  paragraph  (2).  by  striking  "January 
1. 1989"  and  Inserting  "January  1.  1990"; 

(B)  in  paragraph  (2),  by  striking  "Decem- 
ber 31,  1988"  each  place  it  appears  and  in- 
serting "December  31,  1989":  and 

(C)  in  paragraph  (3).  by  striking  "1989" 
and  inserting  "1990'. 

—At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  title  relat- 
ing to  general  provisions,  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

Sec.  .  Section  1151  of  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1986  and  the  amendments  made  by 
such  section  (relating  to  section  89  nondis- 
crimination rules)  are  hereby  repealed,  and 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  shall  be 
applied  and  administered  as  if  such  section 
and  amendments  had  never  been  enacted. 
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COL.  NICK  ROWE:  A  PINAL 
SALUTE 


HON.  WILLIAM  L  DANNEMEYER 

or  CALirORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  16.  1989 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ck}l. 
James  John  Nichoias  Rowe  was  gunned 
down  in  Quezon  City,  outside  Manila,  the  Phil- 
lppii>es,  on  April  21,  1989.  Serving  as  ground 
forces  director  for  the  joint  United  States  mili- 
tary advisory  group  headquarters,  he  was  tar- 
geted for  assassination  t>y  the  new  people's 
army,  a  Communist  terrorist  group  dedicated 
to  destroyir^g  democracy  in  the  Philippines 
arxf  lulling  Americans  equally  dedicated  to 
stopping  them. 

Col.  Nick  Rowe  was  an  American  hero  in 
every  sense  of  tfie  word.  After  survivir^  5 
years  as  a  prisor>er  of  the  Vietcong,  he  contin- 
ued to  battle  tfie  forces  of  atfieistic  commu- 
nism in  every  erxfeavor  of  his  military  career. 
After  retiring  from  ttie  Army  in  1974.  he  re- 
turned in  1961  to  organize  the  Survival,  Eva- 
sion, ResistarKe,  and  Escape — or  SERE— 
Program  to  train  ttxjse  in  every  branch  of 
service  most  prone  to  be  taken  prisoner  by 
enemy  forces. 

SfXKtJy  after  developing  the  SERE  Program, 
he  became  involved  once  again  In  tfie  battle 
against  Communist  insurgents,  this  time  in  the 
Ptvlippines.  He  ackrwwiedged  that  he  was  a 
prime  target  for  a  hit  by  Vnese  thugs.  Unguard- 
ed and  unarmed — for  reasons  yet  unknown — 
he  was  killed-in-actk)n  en  route  to  his  duty 
station. 

I  am  indebted  to  a  frierKJ  arxf  ally,  Mr.  R.D. 
Patrick  Mahoney,  formerly  on  tf>e  staff  of  our 
late  colleague  Larry  McDonald  of  Georgia,  for 
sharing  his  krxjwiedge  and  insight  on  Nick 
Rowe.  Mr.  Mahoney  is  currently  executive  di- 
rector of  the  Coalitkxi  for  Sound  Mor>ey,  with 
wtiich  I  am  associated,  arxj  I  have  tfie  utnrwst 
respect  for  his  courage,  talents,  and  commit- 
ment to  freedom.  He  knew  Cotonel  Rowe 
from  tfie  time  of  Rowe's  escape  from  ttie  Viet- 
cong arid  he  fiimself  served  in  the  Southeast 
Asia  theater  from  1966  to  1970.  He  would 
later  serve  as  Colonel  Rowe's  instructor  on 
communism  for  tfie  SERE  Program  at  Camp 
Mackall.  situated  near  Fort  Bragg,  NC. 

After  attending  memorial  services  for  Colo- 
nel Rowe  at  Fort  Bragg,  Mr.  Mahoney— simply 
Patrick  to  his  many  friends — was  privileged  to 
assist  Sfc.  Cfwis  Myrick  wtx>  accompanied  tfie 
remains  of  Cok>nel  Rowe  to  Washington,  DC 
for  interment  at  Ariington  National  Cemetery. 
Sergeant  Myrick  was  part  of  a  special  forces 
team  including  Lt  Col.  Fred  Jellnek  and  Maj. 
Sid  Morgan,  all  of  wtKxn  rendered  invaluable 
assistance  to  Nick  Rowe's  family  during  this 
ordeal.  In  addition,  tfie  special  forces  cfiapter 
of  Washington,  DC  hosted  visiting  special 
forces  members  from  across  tfie  Nation  for 
tfie  final  trtiute  and  burial  of  Col.  Nk:k  Rowe. 


I  commend  tfie  following  submission  to  my 
colleagues:  Eulogy  for  Colonel  Rowe  by  Brig. 
Gen.  David  J.  Baratto  delivered  at  the  cere- 
mony at  Fort  Bragg;  front  page  article  from 
the  April  28,  1989  issue  of  the  Fayetteville 
[NC]  Times;  editorial  by  retired  Col.  Harry 
Summers  in  the  Washington  Times  of  April  28, 
1989;  and  a  special  tribute,  "In  Grateful 
Memory  of  Colonel  James  N.  Rowe,"  from  the 
John  F.  Kennedy  Memorial  Chapel  services  at 
Fort  Bragg  on  April  27,  1989. 

I  pray  that  all  of  us  still  able  to  breathe  tfie 
air  of  freedom  will  give  thanks  to  tfiose  like 
Nick  Rowe  who  have  given  their  tomorrows  so 
tfiat  we  might  have  our  todays. 

EULOCY  POR  Col.  Jamxs  Rowe 
(By  Brig.  Gen.  David  J.  Baratto) 

Colonel  James  "Nick"  Rowe  was  bom  in 
McAllen.  Texas,  on  8  February  1938.  He 
died  in  the  service  of  his  country  in  Quezon 
City  in  the  Philippines.  He  gave  all  that 
mortality  could  give— his  strength,  his  loyal- 
ty, his  wisdom,  and  his  love. 

He  needs  no  eulogy  from  me  or  from  any 
other  man.  He  has  written  his  own  history 
and  historians  will  write  at)out  his  contribu- 
tions for  decades  to  come.  The  words  I 
speak  today  are  not  mine— they  are  the 
echoes  of  the  scores  of  soldiers  he  touched 
with  his  gentle  hands— they  are  the  words 
etched  In  the  heart  of  every  soldier  who 
wears  the  Green  Beret. 

You  see,  I  did  not  know  Nick  Rowe— as  a 
person.  I  knew  him  as  an  institution  and,  in 
that  respect.  I  knew  him  intimately.  We  all 
knew  him  intimately. 

Some  of  us  knew  from  the  day  when  he 
was  only  6  years  old  and  he  promised  to  visit 
West  Point  to  attend  his  brother's  gradua- 
tion. His  brother  died  3  months  before  grad- 
uation, but  Nick  had  made  his  first  of  many 
difficult  and  selfless  commitments  and  Nick 
would  follow  through.  At  6  years  of  age.  he 
took  his  place  in  that  long  grey  line.  And 
from  that  day  for«'ard.  he  would  march  a 
steady  step  to  the  thundering  drumroU  of 
those  hallowed  words:  duty,  honor,  country. 

A  few  of  us  knew  him  as  an  artillery  offi- 
cer who  was  not  satisfied  with  standing  back 
from  the  fray.  Although  attracted  to  the  in- 
fantry, neither  was  his  preference  to  fight 
the  battle  with  a  frontal  charge.  In  his  own 
words  from  an  oral  history  interview  taken 
l)efore  he  departed  the  SWCS  for  the  Phil- 
ippines. Nick  recounts  the  following— "1 
took  a  different  route  from  most  and  came 
into  special  forces— I  had  made  a  decision 
then  that  as  far  as  I  was  concerned.  I  had 
found  what  I  wanted  in  the  military,  and  I 
simply  had  to  find  a  way  to  stay  with  it."  I 
had  my  own  set  of  heroes  and  all  of  a 
sudden.  I  had  an  opportunity  to  become  a 
part  of  it— he  was  much  more  than  Just  a 
part  of  it. 

All  of  us  knew  him  for  his  long  ordeal  as  a 
prisoner  of  war  in  Vietnam,  finally  escaping 
on  his  fourth  attempt  while  being  led  to 
what  was  intended  to  t>e  his  place  of  execu- 
tion. While  most  of  us  would  have  checked 
out  of  the  net  right  then  and  there,  Nick 
didn't.  Only  a  short  rest  break  and  than  a 
continued  march  to  imyart  his  hard  won  les- 
sons learned  to  his  fellow  soldiers. 


Nick  was  a  soldier  of  undaunting  courage. 

In  a  letter  Nick  wrote  on  the  I7th  of  April 
to  one  of  his  many  friends  at  Fort  Bragg,  he 
said:  "Their  targeting  instructions  [the 
NPA'sl  are  for  an  officer  involved  in  the 
counter-insurgency  effort.  I'm  either  No.  2 
or  No.  3  on  their  list  and  have  taken  the  ac- 
tions available  to  me  to  at  least  make  it 
more  difficult  for  them.  The  question  is 
merely  when  will  they  give  the  instruc- 
tions?" 

He  never  swayed  from  his  duty. 

He  died  unquestioning,  uncomplaining, 
with  faith  in  his  heart,  and  hope  in  the  last 
words  he  wrote— the  hope  that  right  would 
prevail  and  that  the  oppressed  would  l>e  lib- 
erated. 

Once,  when  he  was  asked  about  some  of 
the  thoughts  he  had  while  in  captivity,  he 
rememt>ered  asking  himself.  "Lord,  why 
me?"  And  the  answer  was  simply— because— 
he  recalled  the  Book  of  Job  and  its  message 
that  the  Lord  only  tests  those  he  loves  and 
knew  the  Lord  must  really  love  him.  On 
that  day  he  adopted  a  new  philosophy:  You 
take  it  a  day  at  a  time  and  you  say  it  will  get 
lietter- and  it  will.  This  too  will  get  l)etter. 
Nick  will  never  have  to  face  again  the  leg 
irons,  the  gaunt  faces  of  those  oppressed, 
the  ringing  sound  of  shots  fired  in  anger. 

Nick  Rowe  was  more  than  a  soldier,  a 
leader,  a  husband  and  a  father.  He  was  an 
institution  who  embodied  the  ideals  of  duty, 
honor,  country  and  the  value  of  human  dig- 
nity and  freedom.  His  light  will  shine  on 
every  battlefield  where  U.S.  soldiers  are 
asked  to  trod  and  his  light  will  guide  those 
soldiers  during  their  darkest  hours  from 
taps  to  the  next  reveille.  Tomorrow  there 
will  be  a  reveille  and  with  the  same  faith 
that  Nick  gave  us,  things  will  get  better. 

[Prom  the  Fayetteville  (NC)  Times,  Apr.  28, 
19891 

800  Attend  Fort  Bragg  Memorial  for 
Rowe 

(By  Henry  Cuningham) 

Army  Col.  James  N.  "Nick"  Rowe,  a 
former  prisoner  of  war  who  was  assassinat- 
ed last  week  in  the  Philippines,  was  eulo- 
gized Thursday  at  Fort  Bragg  as  "a  soldier 
of  undaunted  courage." 

"He  needs  no  eulogy  from  any  other 
man,"  said  Brig.  Gen.  David  J.  Baratto,  com- 
manding general  of  Fort  Bragg's  John  F. 
Keimedy  Special  Warfare  Center  and 
School.  "He  has  written  his  own  history." 

Fort  Bragg  officials  estimated  that  800 
mourners  attended  the  service  inside  John 
P.  Kennedy  Memorial  Chapel  or  listened  by 
loudspeakers  outside  on  Ardennes  Street. 
Among  mourners  was  Gen.  James  J.  Lind- 
say, commander-in-chief  of  U.S.  Special  Op- 
erations Conmiand  at  MacDill  Air  Force 
Base,  Fla. 

"He  was  an  institution  who  emtxKlied  the 
ideals  of  duty,  honor,  country."  Baratto  said 
of  Rowe. 

The  51 -year-old  former  Fort  Bragg  officer 
was  killed  April  21  when  assassins  sprayed 
his  vehicle  with  bullets  while  he  was  on  his 
way  to  work  as  ground  forces  director  for 
the  Joint  U.S.  Military  Advisory  Group 
headquarters     near     Manila.     Communist 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
Maner  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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rebels  on  Saturday  claimed  responsibility, 
the  Associated  Press  reported. 

Rowe  wrote  a  letter  shortly  before  his 
death  in  which  he  said  he  believed  himself 
to  be  second  or  third  on  a  list  of  assassina- 
tion targets,  Baratto  said  in  his  eulogy. 

"The  question  is  merely  when  they  will 
give  the  instructions,"  Baratto  quoted  Rowe 
as  writing.  "He  died  unquestioning,  uncom- 
plaining, with  faith  in  his  heart." 

In  the  early  1980s,  Rowe  developed  the 
JFK  Center's  SERE  (Survival.  Evasion,  Re- 
sistance and  Escape)  course  for  soldiers  with 
a  high  risk  of  capture.  The  program  contin- 
ues as  he  envisioned,  school  officials  said. 

He  chronicled  his  experience  as  a  Viet 
Cong  prisoner  of  war  from  1963  to  1968  in 
his  1971  book  "Five  Years  to  Freedom." 
Rowe  wrote  that  he  was  subjected  to  tor- 
ture, solitary  confinement,  food  deprivation 
and  medical  neglect.  He  made  three  unsuc- 
cessful escape  attempts  during  62  months  of 
captivity  before  he  finally  escaped. 

Rowe  said  of  his  captivity,  "The  Lord  only 
tests  those  he  loves,"  according  to  Baratto. 
"He  knew  at  that  time  the  Lord  really 
loved  him,"  Baratto  said. 

Rowe's  body  was  not  at  the  Fort  Bragg 
ceremony,  but  was  on  view  Thursday  after- 
noon at  Fayetteville's  Rogers  and  Breece 
Funeral  Home,  post  officials  said. 

He  will  be  buried  at  Arlington  National 
Cemetery,  Va.,  in  a  ceremony  at  2  p.m. 
Monday.  Fort  Bragg  officials  said. 

"His  light  will  shine  on  every  battlefield 
where  U.S.  soldiers  trod,"  Baratto  said. 

Maj.  Paul  Barkey,  JFK  Center  chaplain, 
described  Rowe  as  "a  Christian,  a  man  of 
committed  faith"  and  "equally  at  home 
whether  speaking  with  presidents  or  pri- 
vates." 

"He  knew  the  price  of  freedom,"  Barkey 
said.  "He  was  prepared  to  make  that  full 
sacrifice." 

Rowe,  a  native  of  McAllen.  Texas,  "never 
lost  those  small-town  Texas  values  that 
were  part  of  his  early  life."  Barkey  said.  He 
was  teunted  by  his  captors,  but  never  lost 
faith  In  his  coimtry,  the  chaplain  said. 

"Col.  Rowe  epitomized  the  professional- 
ism of  special  forces,"  Brig.  Gen.  James  A. 
Guest,  commanding  general  of  the  Fort 
Bragg-based  1st  Special  Operations  Com- 
mand, said  after  the  service.  "He  was  the 
embodiment  of  the  American  soldier. 

Retired  Cols.  Joseph  G.  Cincotti,  Robert 
Mountel  and  David  L.  Pemberton  discussed 
their  memories  of  Rowe  with  reporters  after 
the  service. 

"He  could  have  taken  one  million  other 
paths,  but  he  chose  to  come  back  (into  the 
Army  after  captivity),"  Cincotti  said.  "We 
don't  have  many  heroes,  but  Nick  was  one 
of  the  true  heroes." 

Mountel  said  Rowe  was  "one  of  the  few 
people  who  tnily  understood  the  business  of 
special  operations." 

"He  put  survival  first."  Pemberton  said. 
"Escape  was  last.  He  wanted  to  translate 
our  special  operations  skills  into  something 
the  whole  Army  could  use." 

Rowe  graduated  from  the  U.S.  Military 
Academy  in  1960.  His  first  assignment  was 
with  7th  Special  Forces  Group  (Airborne)  at 
Port  Bragg  in  1961.  officials  said.  He  left 
Fort  Bragg  to  study  the  Chinese  language 
and  returned  to  Fort  Bragg  in  1962  and 
served  as  executive  officer  of  a  special 
forces  "A"  detachment,  officials  said. 

He  escaped  from  captivity  in  1968  as  he 
was  being  taken  to  be  executed  when  his 
guards  were  startled  by  U.S.  helicopters. 
The  helicopter  crews  identified  him  as  an 
American  from  the  air  only  because  of  his 
beard. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Rowe  worked  on  the  Army's  POW/MIA 
program,  resigned  his  Army  officer's  com- 
mission in  1974,  ran  unsuccessfully  for  state 
office  in  his  native  Texas  and  returned  to 
active  duty  in  1981. 

His  last  assignment  at  Fort  Bragg  was 
commander  of  the  JFK  Center's  1st  Special 
Warfare  Training  Battalion  (Airborne). 

Rowe  left  Fort  Bragg  in  early  1988  for  lan- 
guage training  at  Monterey,  Calif.,  prior  to 
his  assigrmient  in  the  Philippines,  officials 
said. 

Donations  may  be  sent  to:  John  F.  Kenne- 
dy Special  Warfare  Center  and  School, 
ATTN:  ATSU-SE,  Fort  Bragg,  N.C.  28307- 
5000. 

[From  the  Washington  Times,  Apr.  28, 
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TRiBun:  TO  a  Genuine  Hero 

(By  Harry  Summers) 

This  week  the  remains  of  a  genuine  Amer- 
ican hero  will  be  returned  to  the  United 
States  for  burial  at  Arlington  National  Cem- 
etery. Gunned  down  in  the  streets  of  a 
Manila  suburb  by  a  cowardly  Filipino  assas- 
sin. Lt.  Col.  John  Nicholas  'Nick"  Rowe 
died  as  he  had  lived— as  a  soldier  in  the  serv- 
ice of  the  people  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Survived  by  his  wife,  M.  Susan  Whifford 
Rowe,  and  four  children:  Eteborah,  16, 
Christina,  6,  Stephen,  2,  and  Brian,  5 
months,  Nick  spent  most  of  his  51  years 
under  the  colors.  Bom  and  raised  in  McAl- 
len. Texas,  in  the  lower  Rio  Grande  valley, 
he  entered  the  United  States  Military  Acad- 
emy at  West  Point  in  1956  and  graduated  in 
1960,  the  year  John  F.  Kennedy  was  elected 
to  the  presidency. 

Mr.  Kennedy's  inaugural  pledge  to  "pay 
any  price,  bear  any  burden,  meet  any  hard- 
ship, support  any  friend,  oppose  any  foe,  to 
assure  the  survival  and  success  of  liberty" 
became  the  watchwords  by  which  Nick  was 
to  live  his  life.  Originally  commissioned  In 
the  artillery,  Nick  soon  transferred  to  the 
outfit  much  admired  by  President  Kennedy, 
the  "Green  Berete"  of  the  Army  Special 
Forces.  In  1963,  he  found  himself  with  a 
Special  Forces  "A"  Team  at  Tan  Phu  on  the 
Camau  Peninsula  in  the  southernmost 
reaches  of  Vietnam's  Mekong  Delta.  It  was 
to  be  a  long  stay. 

On  a  combat  operation  with  his  Vietnam- 
ese counterparts,  Nick  was  captured  by  the 
Viet  Cong  on  Oct.  29,  1963.  He  would  spend 
the  next  five  years  in  captivity.  Marking  his 
death,  American  network  television  pro- 
grams broadcast  stock  footage  of  American 
POWs  in  Hanoi,  but  such  photographs  had 
little  to  do  with  Nick  Rowe.  He  was  a  prison- 
er not  of  the  North  Vietnamese  but  of  the 
Viet  Cong,  held  not  in  Hanoi  but  hundreds 
of  miles  away  at  the  other  end  of  Vietnam 
in  a  series  of  primitive  jungle  prisons  in  the 
U  Minh  forest  near  the  Gulf  of  Siam. 

Nick  Rowe  was  one  of  the  few  Americans 
ever  to  escape  from  communist  imprison- 
ment. On  Dec.  26.  1968.  while  his  captors 
were  evading  U.S.  air  strikes  near  the  prison 
camp,  he  knocked  his  guard  unconscious 
and  was  able  to  signal  a  Huey  helicopter 
from  the  U.S.  1st  Air  Cavalry  Division,  then 
operating  in  the  area. 

After  his  rescue  and  return  to  the  United 
States,  Col.  Rowe  wrote  "Five  Years  to 
Freedom,"  a  harrowing  account  of  that  ex- 
perience. 'Pay  any  price,  bear  any  burden, 
meet  any  hardship"  had  taken  on  a  grim 

meaning.  "The  fxmgus  infection  .  .  .  covered 

most  of  my  body."  he  noted  at  one  point  in 

his  prison  diary.  "My  fingernails  had  been 
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eaten  away  .  .  .  and  I  had  only  three  toe- 
nails remaining." 

But  even  worse  than  the  physical  anguish 
was  the  mental  duress.  At  one  point  his 
guards  told  him,  "It  is  fortunate  for  us  that 
the  pea£e-and-justice-loving  friends  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  Front  for  National  Lib- 
eration in  America  have  provided  us  with  in- 
formation which  leads  us  to  believe  you 
have  lied  to  us,"  and  then  proceeded  to  con- 
front him  with  intimate  details  of  his  family 
and  military  background  that  he  had  care- 
fully concealed.  Only  his  escape  soon  there- 
after prevented  the  punishment  that  his 
captors  assured  him  was  certain  to  follow. 

"Dissent  was  a  part  of  American  life,"  Col. 
Rowe  noted,  "but  to  support  the  enemy  at 
the  expense  of  another  American  was  incon- 
ceivable. There  was  no  other  place  the  VC 
could  have  gotten  some  of  that  information 
except  from  the  United  States  and  I  sudden- 
ly felt  very  sick." 

In  1971,  I  reviewed  "Five  Years  to  Free- 
dom" for  the  Kansas  City  Star  and  received 
an  autographed  copy  from  Col.  Rowe  with 
the  words  "to  one  who  understands."  It  was 
high  praise,  but  almost  20  years  later  I  am 
not  sure  I  do  understand. 

I  do  not  understand  the  American  traitors 
who  betrayed  Col.  Rowe  to  the  enemy.  If 
there  is  a  righteous  God,  there  surely  must 
be  a  special  place  reserved  for  them  in  hell. 
And  I  am  not  sure  I  understand  why  Col. 
Rowe,  having  sacrificed  more  than  most 
Americans  ever  conceive  in  their  worst 
nightmares,  was  willing  to  go  once  more 
into  the  breach. 

At  first  he  wasn't  sure  either.  He  resigned 
from  active  duty  in  1974  and  returned  to 
Texas.  But  in  1981,  he  volunteered  to  return 
to  active  duty,  for  he  saw  it  as  his  duty  to 
pass  on  those  skills  he  had  learned  at  so 
high  a  price  to  a  future  generation  of  war- 
riors. Assigned  as  chief  of  the  Survival.  Eva- 
sion. Resistance  and  E;scai>e  Division  of  the 
U.S.  Army's  John  P.  Kennedy  Special  War- 
fare Center  at  Fort  Bragg.  N.C.  Col.  Rowe 
was  a  particularly  effective  Instructor. 

Finally.  I'm  not  sure  I  understand  why  he 
was  sent  to  the  Philippines  to  assist  a  nation 
whose  main  scam  in  recent  years  seems  to 
have  been  the  extortion  of  as  much  money 
as  possible  from  the  United  SUtes  in  ex- 
change for  allowing  us  to  provide  protec- 
tion. But  Col.  Rowe  would  surely  have  an- 
swered that  he  wasn't  there  to  serve  those 
ingrates.  He  was  there  (as  he  was  there  in 
Vietnam)  to  serve  the  people  of  the  United 
States  whose  elected  representatives  had 
sent  him  into  harm's  way. 

In  the  course  of  his  career.  Lt.  Col.  John 
Nicholas  Rowe  won  the  Combat  Infantry- 
man's Badge,  the  Silver  Star,  the  Legion  of 
Merit,  two  Bronze  Stars,  the  Meritorious 
Service  medal  and  two  Purple  Hearts  for 
wounds  received  in  action.  He  also  won  the 
admiration  and  respect  of  all  who  knew 
him. 

Mark  his  passage  well;  you  may  not  see 
his  like  again. 

In  Gratetol  Memory  or  Col.  James  N. 
Rowe 

Colonel  James  N.  Rowe  was  bom  in  McAl- 
len. Texas.  February  8.  1938.  He  graduated 
from  McAllen  High  School  In  1956  and  en- 
tered the  United  SUtes  MUitary  Academy 
at  West  Point  that  same  year.  He  graduated 
from  West  Point  in  I960  and  was  commis- 
sioned a  second  lieutenant  in  field  artillery. 

As  a  new  lieutenant,  he  graduated  from 
the  Army's  Airborne  School  and  Ranger 
School,  both  at  Fort  Bennlng.  In  1961  he 
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completed  the  Field  Artillery  Officers  Basic 
Course  at  Fort  Sill.  OUahoma. 

His  first  assignment  was  with  the  7th  Spe- 
cial Forces  Group  (Airborne)  at  Fort  Bragg. 
North  Carolina,  in  1961.  He  attended  the 
Defense  Language  Institute  in  Monterey, 
California  where  he  studied  Chinese  Man- 
derin.  He  graduated  in  1962  and  returned  to 
the  7th  Special  Forces  Group  to  serve  as  the 
assistant  group  adjutant,  and  later  as  execu- 
tive officer  of  a  SpeciaU  Forces  A-Detach- 
ment. 

Colonel  Rowe  graduated  from  the  U.S. 
Army  Unconventional  Warfare  School  at 
Fort  Bragg  in  1962.  He  then  trained  as  a 
military  free-fall  parachutist.  In  July  1963, 
he  deployed  to  South  Vietnam  with  Special 
Forces  A-Detachment  A- 23  and  was  cap- 
tured in  a  firefight  by  the  Viet  Cong  Octo- 
ber 29.  1963. 

While  in  captivity.  Colonel  Rowe  was  sub- 
jected to  torture,  solitary  confinement,  food 
deprivation  and  medical  neglect.  For  62 
months  he  endured  these  inhuman  condi- 
tions and  made  three  attempts  to  escape  his 
captors.  His  will  to  survive  carried  him 
through  the  physical  and  mental  torture 
that  eventually  killed  three  of  his  fellow 
POWs.  He  was  in  grave  danger  at  all  times: 
two  other  POWs,  who  like  himself  had  suc- 
cessfully resisted  the  Indoctrination  efforts 
of  the  Viet  Cong,  had  been  executed. 

The  disclosure  of  his  Special  Forces  train- 
ing background  in  1968  resulted  in  his  final- 
ly being  marked  for  execution.  At  the  time 
of  his  fourth  and  final  escape  attempt  Colo- 
nel Rowe  was  being  transported  to  his  exe- 
cution when  his  guards  were  surprised  by 
American  helicopter  gunships.  In  the  chaos. 
Colonel  Rowe  managed  to  escape  from  the 
Viet  Cong  patrol.  He  was  spotted  from  the 
air  and  identified  as  an  American  only  be- 
cause of  his  beard. 

Colonel  Rowe  emerged  from  his  experi- 
ence as  an  authentic  American  hero,  as  a 
man  who  maintained  his  faith  in  God  and 
country  during  the  most  trying  of  circum- 
stances. 

Following  the  Vietnam  War,  Colonel 
Rowe  was  assigned  to  the  Army  General 
Staff.  Office  of  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff 
for  Intelligence,  and  later  to  the  Adjutant 
General's  Office  to  work  on  the  Army 
POW/MIA  program. 

After  an  assignment  to  the  Defense  Intel- 
ligence Agency,  Colonel  Rowe  resigned  his 
commission  as  a  major  in  1974  and  entered 
the  political  arena,  where  he  ran  for  State 
Office  in  his  home  state  of  Texas. 

Colonel  Rowe  was  recalled  to  active  mili- 
tary duty  in  1981  and  was  promoted  to  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel.  He  returned  to  Fort  Bragg, 
where  he  created  the  Survival,  Evasion,  Re- 
sistance and  Escape  course  for  personnel 
serving  in  duty  positions  with  a  high  risk  of 
capture.  His  program  standardized  the 
Army's  survival  instruction  by  providing  a 
rigorous,  realistic,  yet  safe  training  environ- 
ment where  soldiers  could  leam  how  to 
avoid  capture  or  to  survive  capture  and 
return  home  with  honor.  The  program  con- 
tinues as  he  envisioned  to  this  day. 

Colonel  Rowe's  last  assignment  at  Fort 
Bragg  was  as  the  battalion  commander  of 
the  1st  Special  Warfare  Training  Battalion 
(Airborne)  at  the  U.S.  Army  John  F.  Kenne- 
dy Special  Warfare  Center  and  School.  He 
departed  Port  Bragg  in  early  1988  for  lan- 
guage training  in  Monterey,  California  prior 
to  his  assignment  as  groimd  forces  director 
for  the  Joint  UJS.  Military  Advisory  Group 
in  the  Philippines. 

Colonel  Rowe's  awards  and  decorations  in- 
cluded the  Silver  Star,  the  Legion  of  Merit, 
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the  Bronze  Star  with  oak  leaf  cluster,  the 
Purple  Heart  with  oak  leaf  cluster,  the  Mer- 
itorious Service  Medal,  the  Vietnam  Service 
Medal  with  eight  campaign  stars,  the 
Combat  Infantrymen  Badge,  Master  Para- 
chutist Badge,  Ranger  Tab,  Special  Forces 
Tab  and  Vietnamese  Parachutist  Badge. 

His  civilian  awards  included  the  American 
Patriot  Award,  which  was  awarded  by  the 
Freedom  Foundation  at  Valley  Forge  in 
1969.  He  was  also  awarded  the  Order  of  De- 
molay.  Legion  of  Honor  in  1972,  and  was 
twice  named  by  the  Jaycees  as  one  of  the 
"Outstanding  Young  Men  of  America." 

As  an  author.  Colonel  Rowe  published 
three  works:  The  Southeast  Asia  Survival 
Journal,  published  by  the  Department  of 
the  Air  Force,  and  two  novels,  The  Judas 
Squad  and  Five  Years  to  Freedom.  The 
latter  work  chronicled  his  life  and  experi- 
ences in  captivity  during  the  Vietnam  War. 

As  a  speaker.  Colonel  Rowe  gave  more 
than  300  lectures  to  civilian  audiences  since 
1969.  He  had  also  spoken  at  nearly  every 
major  military  installation  in  the  United 
States,  spreading  his  inspirational  message 
of  faith  and  preservation  under  adverse  cir- 
cumstances. He  also  addressed  the  British 
Army  General  Staff  College  in  Camberly, 
England,  as  well  as  the  U.S.  E>epartment  of 
State  and  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee of  the  U.S.  Congress. 

Colonel  Rowe's  distinguished  career  of 
civil  and  military  service  to  the  nation  was 
characterized  by  unwavering  devotion  to 
duty,  a  high  sense  of  honor  and  courage  and 
deep  love  of  his  country. 

Special  Forces  Prayer 

Almighty  God,  Who  art  the  Author  of  lib- 
erty and  the  Champion  of  the  oppressed, 
hear  our  prayer. 

We,  the  men  of  Special  Forces,  acknowl- 
edge our  dependence  upon  Thee  in  the  pres- 
ervation of  human  freedom. 

Go  with  us  as  we  seek  to  defend  the  de- 
fenseless and  to  free  the  enslaved. 

May  we  ever  remember  that  our  nation, 
whose  motto  is  "In  God  We  Trust,"  expects 
that  we  shall  acquit  ourselves  with  honor, 
that  we  may  never  bring  shame  upon  our 
faith,  our  families,  or  our  fellow  men. 

Grant  us  wisdom  from  Thy  mind,  courage 
from  Thine  heart,  strenth  from  Thine  arm, 
and  protection  by  Thine  hand. 

It  is  for  Thee  that  we  do  battle,  and  to 
Thee  belongs  the  victor's  crown. 

For  Thine  is  the  kingdom,  and  the  power 
and  glory,  forever. 


LEGISLATION  TO  CURB  THE  LE- 
VERAGED TAKEOVERS  OP  OUR 
MAJOR  AIRLINES 


HON.  BYRON  L  DORGAN 

OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  16,  1989 

Mr.  CX3RGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  introducing  today  for  myself  and  my  col- 
leagues legislation  that  would  attempt  to  dis- 
courage hostile  takeovers  and  leveraged 
biiyouts  in  the  airline  industry. 

I  feel  that  hostile  takeovers  and  LBO's  gen- 
erally are  weakening  our  country  and  are  not 
in  the  public  interest,  and  I  have  introduced 
legislation  to  respond  to  the  problem  in  a 
more  general  way  in  all  industries. 

But  today  I  am  specifically  introducing  legis- 
lation that  focuses  on  the  major  airlines  and 
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the  airline  industry  because  I  fear  that  putting 
major  airlines  in  America  "in  play"  in  this 
game  of  speculation  as  practiced  by  the  fast 
buck  artists  will  seriously  damage  airline  com- 
panies that  so  many  people  rely  on  for  their 
transportation  needs. 

Northwest  Airlines  specifically  has  been  the 
subject  of  takeover  discussions  in  recent 
months.  Projections  show  that  those  who 
would  want  to  buy  Northwest  assets  would  do 
so  by  heavily  leveraging  the  company.  It 
would,  according  to  experts,  result  In  adding 
$300  million  dollars  a  year  to  the  company's 
costs  just  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  debt  ac- 
quired for  the  takeover.  While  Northwest  has 
been  profitable  in  the  past,  if  you  add  $300 
million  dollars  in  interest  costs  to  that  compa- 
ny, it's  going  to  put  enormous  financial  pres- 
sure on  the  company  to  cut  back  on  less 
densely  populated  routes,  increase  ticket 
prices,  and  do  a  range  of  other  things  that  will 
diminish  airti.ie  service.  In  many  instances  up 
in  the  northern  Great  Plains— North  Dakota, 
Montana,  and  other  areas — Northwest  is  the 
only  carrier  providing  airline  service. 

To  put  major  airline  companies  in  the 
middle  of  this  speculation  game  is  dangerous 
and  counter  to  the  public  interest.  If  some- 
body wants  to  buy  an  airline  company,  let 
them  buy  it  using  equity  financing.  But  to 
saddle  one  of  the  airline  companies  with  enor- 
mous debt  so  that  some  speculator  can  make 
money  taking  the  company  apart,  I  think 
makes  no  sense  at  all. 

I  wouldn't  feel  the  need  to  introduce  this 
legislation  If  I  had  any  inkling  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation would  act  responsibly  in  the  face  of  a 
merger  or  an  LBO  of  a  major  airline.  In  fact, 
the  record  on  tx)th  counts  is  a  record  of  virtu- 
al incompetence.  The  Department  of  Trans- 
portation has  a  responsibility  to  see  to  it  that 
the  fitness  of  an  air  carrier  to  serve  is  not  im- 
paired by  something  like  an  LBO.  But  frankly, 
the  Department  of  Transportation— like  virtual- 
ly every  other  agency  during  the  past  8-year 
administration  and,  I  expect,  the  current  one — 
behaves  as  if  It  is  brain  dead  on  these  Issues. 
It  simply  does  nothing  seriously  to  respond  to 
the  public  interest  on  these  Issues.  That's  why 
I  feel  I  have  to  introduce  this  type  of  legisla- 
tion. 

Let  me  make  one  other  observation  about 
these  hostile  takeovers  in  general.  Those  who 
support  such  activities  say  that  hostile  takeov- 
ers represent  the  takeover  of  underperforming 
companies  and  turn  them  into  better  compa- 
nies. Well  the  record  shows  that's  not  the 
case.  Prof.  Lewis  Lowenstein,  in  a  study,  dem- 
onstrated that  the  targets  of  these  takeovers 
have  largely  been  companies  performing 
slightly  above  average  before  the  takeover 
and  performing  below  average  after  the  take- 
over. This  is  not,  as  Professor  Lowenstein 
puts  it,  the  "princess  kissing  the  toad  and 
turning  him  into  a  prirKe."  Rather,  in  some  in- 
stances. It's  turning  a  prince  into  a  toad. 

In  some  cases,  these  wealth  wars  don't 
have  much  impact  on  the  American  citizen, 
but  with  companies  like  airiines  it's  different. 
And  I  think  it's  time  to  tell  the  speculators  that 
we  won't  allow  tfiem  to  take  apart  our  trans- 
portation companies  in  order  to  make  a  quick 
buck  if  it  will  have  a  dramatically  negative 
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impact  on  the  customers  those  airlines  serve. 
That's  why  I've  introduced  my  bill  for  discus- 
sion here  in  Congress. 

The  highlights  of  the  bill  are  as  follows: 

First,  interest  deductions  are  denied  where 
indebtedness  exceeding  $100,000,000  is  in- 
curred for  stock  acquisition  in  a  major  airline 
and  where  the  stock  acquisition  is  accom- 
plished pursuant  to  a  hostile  offer,  with  indebt- 
edness consisting  of  junk  bonds  or  where  the 
debt/equity  ratio  of  the  target  company  follow- 
ing the  transaction  is  greather  than  1  to  1  and 
such  ratio  is  increased  50  pjercent  or  more  as 
a  result  of  the  change. 

My  legislation  broadly  defines  junk  bonds. 
For  this  purpose,  prohibited  junk  bonds  in- 
clude any  corporate  obligation  that:  First,  is 
sutx>rdinated  either  to  the  claims  of  trade 
creditors  or  to  a  substantial  amount  of  the 
corporation's  unsecured  debt;  or  second,  at 
the  time  of  issuance  the  yield  to  maturity  is  in 
excess  of  135  percent  of  the  applicable  Fed- 
eral rate;  or  third,  has  a  below-investment- 
grade  rating  from  a  nationally  recognized 
rating  agency;  or  fourth,  has  other  equity  fea- 
tures. 

I  urge  every  Member  to  help  protect  our  Na- 
tion's ainways  by  cosponsoring  this  legislation. 
Congress  cannot  afford  to  ignore  the  costs 
associated  with  hostile  mergers  and  leveraged 
buyouts  that  threaten  the  economic  stability  of 
our  major  commercial  airlines,  in  exchange  for 
exorbitant  short-term  profits  gained  by  corpo- 
rate raiders. 

The  full  text  of  the  bill  follows: 
H.R. - 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  DENIAL  OF  DEDI'CTION  FOR  INTEREST 
ON  INDEBTEDNESS  INCURRED  TO  AC- 
QUIRE STOCK  IN  CERTAIN  TAKEOV- 
ERS OF  MAJOR  AIRLINES. 

(a)  In  General.— Part  IX  of  subchapter  B 
of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1986  (relating  to  items  not  deductible)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

•SEC.  2801.  INTEREST  ON  INDEBTEDNESS  IN- 
CURRED TO  ACQUIRE  STOCK  IN  CER- 
TAIN  TAKEOVERS  OF  MAJOR  AIR- 
LINES. 

"(a)  General  Rule.— No  deduction  shall 
be  allowed  under  this  chapter  for  interest 
on  indebtedness  incurred  or  continued  by  a 
corporation  (hereinafter  in  this  section  re- 
ferred to  as  the  'issuing  corporation")  to  ac- 
quire or  carry  the  stock  of  any  major  airline 
if  such  stock  is  acquired  as  part  of  a  covered 
ownership  change. 

"(b)  Covered  Ownership  Change.— 

"(1)  In  general.— The  term  "covered  own- 
ership change'  means  any  ownership  change 
(as  defined  in  section  382(g))  if— 

"(A)(i)  a  significant  portion  of  the  stock 
acquisition  resulting  in  such  change  is  pur- 
suant to  a  hostile  offer, 

"(li)  any  Indebtedness  incurred  by  the  is- 
suing corporation  to  make  such  acquisitions 
consists  of  Junk  l>onds,  or 

"(Hi)  the  ratio  of  debt  to  equity  (as  de- 
fined in  section  279(c)(2))  of  the  issuing  cor- 
poration immediately  after  the  ownership 
change  is  greater  than  1  to  1  and  increased 
by  at  least  50  percent  as  a  result  of  the  own- 
ership change,  and 

""(B)  the  amount  of  indebtedness  incurred 
by  the  issuing  corporation  to  make  such  ac- 
quisitions exceeds  $100,000,000. 
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""(2)  Hostile  offer.— 

"'(A)  In  GENERAL.— For  purposes  of  para- 
graph (1),  the  term  "hostile  offer"  means  any 
offer  to  acquire  stock  of  a  corporation  if  a 
majority  of  the  independent  members  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  such  corporation 
disapproves  such  offer. 

"(B)  Revocation  op  disapproval.— An 
offer  shall  not  be  treated  as  a  hostile  offer 
if- 

"(i)  a  majority  of  the  independent  mem- 
bers of  the  l>oard  of  directors  of  such  corpo- 
ration revokes  such  disapproval,  and 

"(ii)  no  stock  is  acquired  pursuant  to  such 
offer  before  such  revocation. 

"(c)  Independent  directors.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  paragraph,  a  member  of  a 
board  of  directors  shall  be  treated  as  inde- 
pendent if  such  member  is  not,-  and  was  not 
at  any  time  during  the  1-year  period  ending 
on  the  date  of  his  approval  or  disapproval  of 
the  offer,  an  officer  or  employee  of  the 
target  corporation. 

"(c)  Major  Airline.— For  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  term  'major  airline'  means— 

"(1)  any  corporation  which  is  treated  by 
the  Department  of  Transportation  as  a 
major  airline,  and 

""(2)  any  corporation  which  is  a  member  of 
an  affiliated  group  (as  defined  in  section 
1504)  which  includes  a  corporation  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1). 

"(d)  Junk  Bond  Defined.— For  purposes  of 
this  section— 

"(1)  In  general.— The  term  "junk  bond" 
means  any  obligation  of  a  corporation  evi- 
denced by  a  bond,  debenture,  note,  or  certif- 
icate, or  other  evidence  of  Indebtedness,  if 
such  obligations  meets  the  requirements  of 
one  of  the  subparagraphs  of  paragraph  (2). 
"(2)  Requirements.— 

"(A)  Subordination.— An  obligation  meets 
the  requirements  of  this  subparagraph  if 
principal  or  interest  with  respect  to  such  ob- 
ligation is— 

"(i)  subordinated  to  the  claims  of  trade 
creditors  of  the  issuing  corporation  general- 
ly, or 

"(ii)  subordinated  to  the  payment  of  any 
substantial  amount  of  unsecured  indebted- 
ness, either  outstanding  or  sul)sequently 
issued,  of  the  issuing  corporation. 

"(B)  Rating  is  below  investment  grade.— 
An  obligation  meets  the  requirements  of 
this  subparagraph  if  such  obligation  bears, 
at  the  time  of  its  issue,  a  rating  from  any 
nationally  recognized  rating  agency  and 
such  rating  is  below  that  agency's  rating  for 
investment  grade  obligations. 

"(C)  High  yield  to  maturity.— An  obliga- 
tion meets  the  requirements  of  this  sub- 
paragraph if  such  obligation,  at  the  time  of 
its  issue,  has  a  yield  to  maturity  of  more 
than  135  percent  of  the  applicable  Federal 
rate  with  respect  to  such  obligation. 

"(D)  Other  equity  features.— An  obliga- 
tion meets  the  requirements  of  this  sub- 
paragraph if— 

"(i)  such  obligation  is  by  its  terms  at  any 
time  convertible  into  or  exchangeable  or  re- 
deemable for  any  property  other  than  cash 
at  the  option  of  any  person  or  otherwise; 

"(ii)  such  obligation  is  part  of  an  invest- 
ment unit  or  other  arrrangement  which  in- 
cludes, in  addition  to  such  obligation,  an 
equity  interst  in  any  entity  or  an  option  to 
acquire,  directly  or  indirectly,  an  equity  in- 
terest in  any  entity,  or 

"(iii)  the  amount  of,  or  due  date  for,  any 
payment  of  principal  or  Interest  with  re- 
spect to  such  obligation  is,  imder  the  terms 
of  such  obligation,  contingent. 

"(e)  Affiliated  Groups.— All  members  of 
an  affiliated  group  of  corporations  which  in- 
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eludes  the  issuing  corporation  shall  l>e  treat- 
ed in  the  aggregate,  pursuant  to  regulations 
prescrilied  by  the  Secretary,  as  the  issuing 
corporation.  For  purposes  of  the  preceding 
sentence,  the  term  "affiliated  group'  has  the 
meaning  given  to  such  term  by  section 
1504(a)  (determined  without  regard  to  the 
exceptions  contained  in  section  1504(b))." 

(b)  Clerical  Amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  for  such  part  IX  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
item: 

"'Sec.  2801.  Interest  on  indebtedness  in- 
curred to  acquire  stock  in  cer- 
tain takeovers  of  major  air- 
lines." 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  indebt- 
edness incurred  after  May  16, 1989. 


POLISH  SINGERS  ALLIANCE  OF 
AMERICA  CELEBRATES  lOOTH 
ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  HENRY  J.  NOWAK 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  16,  1989 

Mr.  NOWAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
congratulate  the  Polish  Singers  Alliance  of 
Americ^a,  which  will  be  celebrating  its  100th 
Anniversary  May  25  through  May  28  at  an 
International  Centennial  Convention. 

This  is  the  42d  International  Convention 
which  is  being  hosted  by  District  IX  of  Buffalo, 
N"y,  but  will  be  held  in  Hamilton,  Ontario, 
Canada  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
organization.  I  would  like  to  thank  Miss  Ade- 
line Wujcikowski  of  Buffalo,  NY,  for  bringing  to 
my  attention  the  following  history  of  the  orga- 
nization and  express  my  hope  the  alliance's 
successful  cultural  enrichment  activities  will 
continue  for  centuries  to  come. 
History  of  the  Polish  Singers  Alliance  of 
America 

The  Polish  Singers  Alliance  of  America  is 
primarily  composed  of  Americans  of  Polish 
ancestry  who  are  proud  of  its  achievements 
to  promote  and  instill  Polish  Song  upon  the 
lips  and  Into  the  hearts  of  their  countrymen 
in  North  America  and  Canada.  This  organi- 
zation was  banded  together  to  grow  and 
flourish  because  a  seed  implanted  In  the 
minds  of  men  who  loved  Polish  song  and 
music  through  letters  from  relatives  of  their 
native  land  Poland. 

The  first  organizational  meeting  was  held 
in  Chicago,  Illinois  on  June  11.  1888  In  the 
school  auditorium  of  the  Holy  Trinity 
Parish.  A  committee  of  five,  most  of  whom 
were  from  the  Chopin  Choir  In  Chicago,  Illi- 
nois, were  appointed  and  were  to  write  and 
submit  a  constitution  for  the  new-found  or- 
ganization. The  purpose  as  outlined  in  the 
constitution  are: 

(a)  to  spread  and  maintain  Polish  and 
American  Song. 

(b)  to  uphold  in  America  and  Canada  with 
the  help  of  Polish  Song,  a  sincere  love  for 
the  land  of  our  forefathers. 

(c)  to  acquaint  not  only  the  Polish  but 
also  the  American  public  with  the  works  of 
Polish  composers. 

December  4.  1888  marks  the  important 
date  In  the  history  of  the  organization  tie- 
cause  this  day  the  name  "Zwlazek  Splewa- 
kow  Polsklch  w  Ameryce"  (Polish  Singers 
Alliance  of  America)  was  officially  adopted 
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on  a  motion  by  Father  D.  Majer  of  St.  Paul, 
Minnesota. 

The  first  Convention  was  held  In  May  13. 
1889  In  Chlcaco.  Illinois.  At  this  convention 
the  first  officers  of  the  National  Headquar- 
ters were  elected  Konstanty  Mallek  the  first 
president  and  Anthony  Mailed  the  first 
Choral  Director.  The  National  Body  Head- 
quarters were  for  the  first  twelve  years  in 
Milwaukee.  Wisconsin.  The  choruses  who 
were  represented  at  this  first  convention 
were  Chopin  Singing  Society  of  Chicago.  Il- 
linois; Harmonia  Singing  Society  of  Milwau- 
kee. Wisconsin:  and  Harmonia  S.S.  of  La 
Salle.  Illinois.  The  time  elapsed  between 
conventions  at  that  time  varied  from  annu- 
ally to  tri-annually.  Presently  all  Interna- 
tional Conventions  are  held  every  three 
years. 

Our  motto  "Gora  Piesn  (Hall  to  the  Song) 
and  our  greeting  of  "Kolego  and  Kole- 
zanko"  were  two  items  that  have  been  sanc- 
tioned at  the  fifth  convention  which  was 
held  In  Chicago.  Illinois. 

The  increase  of  member  choirs  has  been 
so  prolific  that  in  May  1913  they  were  divid- 
ed into  geographic  districts  which  still  exist 
till  this  day.  The  New  York  District  #  7  has 
the  most  choir  members  and  they  formed 
their  own  group  known  as  the  United  Polish 
Singers.  After  some  years,  that  is  in  1928. 
these  two  groups  with  sincere  recommenda- 
tion and  cooperation  of  the  executive  board 
were  reconciled  and  became  one  organization 
as  it  still  Is  today— Polish  Singers  Alliance  of 
America. 

The  organization  has  been  decorated  with 
the  following  honors.  The  Gold  Cross  of 
Merit  from  the  Republic  of  Poland— Gener- 
al Haller  Medal:  Medal  of  Honor  from  the 
United  Alliance  of  Singers  and  Musicians  in 
Poland  and  many  others. 

The  Singers  Alliance  has  had  an  official 
printed  newsletter  which  is  mailed  to  its 
choir  members.  During  its  100  year  exist- 
ence it  published  the  "Ziamo".  Czas.  "Har- 
monia". "Gora  Piesn".  "Przeqlad 
Spiewadzy",  and  presently  the  "Sinters  Bul- 
letin" which  is  a  quarterly  publication  being 
mailed  to  all  members  of  the  Polish  Singers 
Alliance  of  America. 

International  Conventions  were  held  in 
the  100  years  of  the  Alliance's  existence  in 
Chicago,  Illinois:  Milwaukee.  Wisconsin: 
Delaware:  Buffalo,  New  York;  Syracuse, 
New  York:  Utlca,  New  York  and  New  York, 
New  York.  The  concerts  and  contests  at  the 
convention  have  played  a  very  important 
part.  The  contests  were  first  inaugurated  in 
1902.  Competition  is  very  keen  among  all 
choral  groups.  There  are  three  categories  of 
competition:  Mixed  choruses.  Male  Chorus- 
es and  Female  Choruses.  At  the  concert 
each  one  of  the  groups  appears  with  rendi- 
tions and  the  finale  is  a  Joint  effort  of  all 
the  singers  numbering  up  to  1000  voices 
who  render  several  selections  which  have 
been  selected  by  the  National  Choral  Direc- 
tor. 

Choruses  participating  in  the  contest  re- 
ceive trophys  or  plaques  plus  certificates. 
Only  songs  of  Polish  composers  may  be  per- 
formed for  the  competition.  The  most  covet- 
ed award  is  Perpetual  Travelling  Trophy 
which  was  introduced  and  funded  in  1934  by 
His  Eminence  August  Hlond  Primate  of 
Poland.  At  the  convention  in  New  York. 
New  York  the  first  chorus  to  win  this 
trophy  with  the  highest  scored  points  was  a 
male  chorus  Kolko  Filaretow  « 105.  In  1937 
second  chorus  to  receive  the  Cardinal 
August  Hlond  Trophy  was  a  female  chorus 
Lutnia  #119  from  Utica.  New  York.  Both 
Choruses  were  from  District  VI,  Syracuse. 
New  York. 
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The  songs  that  are  sung  by  the  choirs  are 
usually  obtained  from  the  library  of  the  Na- 
tional Headquarters.  The  first  song  printed 
for  distribution  was  "Piesn  Filaretow".  The 
music  library  of  the  National  Headquarters 
has  in  its  possession  thousands  of  different 
songs,  several  of  these  have  been  written  by 
our  past  National  Choral  Directors  and  do- 
nated to  the  Library.  Among  volumes  of 
songs  there  are  also  orchestral  scores,  and 
operettas  which  were  donated  by  many  of 
the  choruses  or  individuals  who  have  the 
Polish  song  and  culture  at  heart. 

Members  of  the  Polish  Singers  Alliance 
may  be  honored  with  the  highest  award 
that  the  Alliance  can  bestow  them  "Honor- 
ary Membership"  for  outstanding  achieve- 
ments for  the  organization  they  are  mem- 
bers of.  Members  for  this  honor  must  be 
nominees  from  their  chorus  and  are  pre- 
sented to  the  National  Convention  where 
the  "Kapitula"  composed  of  the  National 
President,  general  secretary,  and  National 
Choral  director  together  with  presidents  of 
each  District  evaluate  these  nominees  and 
then  present  to  the  convention  delegates  for 
acceptance. 

There  are  other  awards  given  to  members 
for  their  participation,  devotion  to  their  in- 
dividual group  and  special  achievements. 
These  are  in  form  of  medals,  for  10  years  of 
service  and  faithfulness  a  Bronze  Medal:  15 
years  a  Silver  Medal  and  for  25  years  a  Gold 
Medal. 

It  was  at  the  28th  International  Conven- 
tion which  took  place  in  New  York  City  that 
the  National  Headquarters  were  decided 
upon  to  move  to  New  York  from  Chicago.  Il- 
linois. The  headquarters  is  located  at  180 
Second  Ave..  New  York,  N.Y.  in  the  Polish 
Alliance  Building  known  as  the  Dom  Zwiaz- 
kowy. 

Mr.  Eugene  Pilis  is  the  twelfth  president 
of  the  Polish  Singers  Alliance  of  America. 
Other  officers  are  Vice  President  Bemice 
Gruszka  and  Mikolaj  Strzalkowski;  General 
Secretary— Barbara  Blyskal;  Treasurer  Ste- 
phen J.  Smith;  General  Choral  Director  An- 
thony Kazmierczak;  Librarian  Walter 
Witkowicki  and  Assistant  Librarian— Vin- 
cent Rendenna. 

Joseph  P.  Czechlewski  is  an  Honorary 
President— he  held  the  office  of  president 
for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  We 
also  have  an  Honorary  General  Secretary- 
Mr.  Walter  Falencki  and  an  Honorary  Gen- 
eral Choral  Director— Theodore  M.  Nied- 
zielski  who  entered  eternity  this  past  year. 

The  National  Singers  Alliance  has  a  mem- 
bership of  approximately  1,550  singers  with 
48  Choruses  belonging  from  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Our  vast  library  has  at 
present  48  catalogues  of  music  for  the 
mixed,  male  and  female  and  childrens 
choirs. 

Presently  there  are  six  active  districts 
which  are  located  in: 

District  1— Chicago,  Illinois. 

District  3— Cleveland,  Ohio. 

District  4— Detroit,  Michigan. 

District  6 — Syracuse,  New  York. 

District  7— New  York.  New  York. 

District  9-Buff alo.  New  York. 

The  Polish  Singers  Alliance  of  America  or- 
ganized in  1889  is  celebrating  its  Centennial 
Anniversary  in  May  1989  at  the  Internation- 
al Centennial  Convention  which  is  the  42nd 
such  convention  to  be  held.  This  very  auspi- 
cious convention  is  being  hosted  by  District 
IX  and  for  the  first  time  in  the  History  of 
the  Alliance  held  in  Hamilton,  Ontario. 
Canada.  Convention  sessions  will  convene 
May  25.  1989  at  the  Hamilton  Place,  116 
King  St.,  Hamilton,  Ontario,  Canada.  Dis- 
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trict  IX  hosting  this  convention  is  composed 
of  seven  choral  groups  namely:  Chopin 
Singing  Society  #219:  Echo  Singing  Society 
Inc.  #228;  Kalina  Singing  Society  #221; 
Polish  Singing  Circle  Inc.  #221;  I.J.  Pade- 
rewski  Singing  Society  #275;  St.  Hyacinth's 
Men's  Choir  #317;  and  Symfonia  Singing 
Society  #291,  Hamilton.  Ontario.  Canada. 
President  of  District  IX  is  Kolega  Thaddeus 
J.  Zolkiewicz.  Chairman  of  the  Pre-Conven- 
tion  Committee  is  Kolega  John  Paul. 

Aside  from  business  which  will  be  held 
May  25  and  26th— there  are  on  the  agenda 
the  International  Com{>etition  on  Saturday. 
May  27,  1989  and  the  Concert  and  closing  of 
the  convention  with  a  Banquet  Sunday. 
May  28,  1989. 

There  are  many  struggles  that  confronted 
the  Polish  Singers  Alliance  of  America 
during  its  100  years,  but  despite  all  this 
each  member  of  the  organization  is  filled 
with  pride  when  the  organization  is  men- 
tioned. The  mainstay  of  the  organization  is 
the  perseverance  and  the  dedication  of  its 
members. 


NASA  CHIEF  RETIRES 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

OF  NEW  JEHSry 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  16,  1989 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  James  Fletcher, 
Administrator  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  retired  on  April  8,  1989. 
Dr.  Fletcher  has  held  the  post  of  NASA  Ad- 
ministrator on  two  separate  occasions.  He 
served  as  the  agency's  fourth  Administrator 
from  April  1971  to  May  1977  and  then 
t>ecame  the  seventh  head  of  the  agency  in 
May  1986. 

When  President  Reagan  tapped  Dr.  Fletch- 
er for  the  top  NASA  position  in  1986,  he 
needed  a  man  of  both  experience  and  re- 
sourcefulness. James  Fletcher  qualified  on 
both  counts. 

The  task  facing  NASA's  new  chief  was  for- 
midable. The  Nation  and  the  agency  were 
grappling  with  the  space  shuttle  Challenger 
accident  that  had  occurred  just  3  months 
t)efOfe  in  January.  Jim  Fletcher's  job  was 
nothing  sfiort  of  keeping  America's  faith  in  the 
future  of  its  space  program. 

Dr.  Fletcher's  strong  spirit  and  steady  hand 
guided  NASA  through  the  arduous  work  of  re- 
designing the  space  shuttle  program.  This  en- 
tailed numerous  separate  and  complicated  ini- 
tiatives. The  first  of  these  was  to  oversee  the 
redesign  of  the  solid  rocket  motor  which  was 
the  direct  cause  of  the  Challenger  accident. 

At  the  same  time,  Jim  Fletcher  set  about  re- 
organizing ttie  space  shuttle  nnanagement 
structure  in  order  to  centralize  control  of  the 
program.  His  objective  was  to  ensure  clear, 
uninhibited  communication  through  the  entire 
complex  of  command. 

The  Challenger  accident  also  precipitated  a 
complete  assessment  of  t)oth  safety  proce- 
dures and  management  structure  throughout 
the  agency.  Under  Jim  Fletcher's  leadership, 
NASA  created  a  separate  safety  organizatk>n 
within  the  agency  with  a  reporting  system  that 
guarantees  anonymity.  In  addition,  he  guided 
the  reorganization  of  the  agency's  topmost 
level  of  management. 
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In  an  effort  to  guarantee  America's  assured 
access  to  space  at  all  times,  Dr.  Fletcher  rein- 
stituted  a  mixed  fleet  strategy.  This  plan  incor- 
porates the  use  of  expendable  launch  vehi- 
cles for  missions  that  do  not  require  human 
intervention,  and  divests  us  from  reliance  on 
any  one  single  launch  system. 

While  Jim  Fletcher's  wisdom  was  helping  to 
transfomi  and  tighten  the  internal  operations 
of  NASA,  his  persuasive  arguments  helped  to 
earn  Ixjth  Presidential  and  congressional  ap- 
proval to  construct  a  replacement  for  the 
Challenger  orbiter,  and  also  to  begin  develop- 
ment of  an  advanced  solid  rocket  motor. 

Dr.  Fletcher's  energy,  expertise,  and  man- 
agement skills  enabled  him  to  accomplish  all 
of  these  things  and  many  more.  He  was  able 
to  keep  other  NASA  programs  moving  for- 
ward, meeting  their  deadlines,  and  maintaining 
momentum.  Of  particular  significance  during 
this  time  was  the  important  advance  negotiat- 
ed in  the  space  station  initiative.  Under  Jim 
Fletcher's  guidance,  America  reached  final 
agreement  with  its  international  partners  for 
the  space  station's  development  and  oper- 
ation. 

Although  the  American  public  probably 
knows  Dr.  Fletcher  primarily  through  his  work 
with  the  Nation's  Space  Program,  Dr.  Fletcher 
has  also  had  a  varied  and  distinguished 
career  in  the  private  sector. 

After  receiving  a  B.A.  degree  in  physics 
from  Columbia  University  in  1940,  he  became 
a  special  research  associate  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity's Cruft  Laboratory.  From  there,  he 
went  to  Princeton  University  to  t)ecome  an  in- 
structor. Upon  earning  a  Ph.D.  in  physics  from 
the  California  Institute  of  Technology  in  1948. 
he  joined  the  Hughes  Aircraft  Co..  at  age  29. 
After  6  years  at  Hughes,  there  were  several 
more  years  of  entrepreneurial  work  in  the 
space  field  culminating  in  the  systems  vice 
president  position  at  Aerojet  General  Corp. 

In  1964,  Dr.  Fletcher  moved  from  industry 
to  academia  when  he  became  the  president 
of  the  Universtiy  of  Utah,  a  post  he  held  for  7 
years.  It  was  from  this  position  that  Jim 
Fletcher  moved  to  NASA  for  the  first  time  to 
serve  6  years  as  the  agency's  fourth  Adminis- 
trator. 

As  a  research  scientist.  Dr.  Fletcher  has  de- 
veloped patents  in  sonar  devices  and  missile 
guidance  systems.  He  has  been  associated 
with  the  President's  Science  Advisory  Commit- 
tee, 9  years  as  a  member  of  subcommittees 
and  4  years  as  a  memt)er  of  the  committee 
itself,  and  has  served  on  several  Presidential 
task  forces  and  many  government-industry 
committees. 

He  is  a  fellow  of  the  Institute  of  Electrical 
and  Electronics  Engineers,  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Aeronautics  and  Astronautics,  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the 
American  Astronautk»l  Society,  and  was 
elected  to  the  National  Academy  of  Engineer- 
ing. He  was  a  recipient  of  the  first  Distin- 
guished Alumni  Award  of  the  California  Insti- 
tute of  Technology  and  holds  honorary  doctor- 
ates from  several  colleges  and  universities. 

When  Jim  Fletcher  left  NASA  in  1977,  he 
accepted  the  William  K.  Whiteford  professor- 
ship of  energy  resources  and  technology  at 
the  University  of  Pittsburgh.  He  was  at  Pitts- 
burgh when  President  Reagan  asked  him  to 
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return  to  NASA  for  a  second  term,  the  one 
from  which  he  has  just  retired. 

The  Nation  and  the  Natkjn's  Space  Pro- 
gram are  indebted  to  Dr.  Fletcher  for  his  will- 
ingness, his  caring,  arKJ  his  conscientious  de- 
cision to  take  on  what  may  have  been  the 
single  most  difficult  job  in  the  Nation  at  the 
time. 

I  know  that  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  join  me  in  thanking  Jim 
Fletcher  for  a  job  well  done.  He  is  a  noted  sci- 
entist, a  dedicated  educator,  and  a  civil  serv- 
ant whom  we  are  most  proud  and  privileged 
to  have  had  on  our  side. 


IN  COMMEMORATION  OF  RE- 
TIRED FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES 
WEEK 


HON.  CONSTANCE  A.  MORELU 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  16,  1989 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  week  of 
May  21  to  27  has  been  designated  as  "Re- 
tired Federal  Employees  Week."  I  am  pleased 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  recognize  the  signif- 
icant contributions  made  by  retired  Federal 
employees  to  our  Nation,  as  Maryland  NARFE 
members  prepare  for  their  29th  biennial  con- 
vention in  Frederick.  MD. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  and  as  the  represent- 
ative in  Congress  of  25,000  Federal  retirees,  I 
have  had  the  privilege  of  working  to  address 
the  specific  concerns  of  Federal  employees 
and  retirees.  They  are  a  special  group  of  out- 
standing individuals  who  have  given  so  much 
to  their  country  in  so  many  areas  of  service. 
The  Governor  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  the 
Honorable  William  Donald  Schaefer,  has 
issued  a  proclamation  to  commend  the  ob- 
servance of  Retired  Federal  Employees  Week. 
In  the  proclamation,  the  Governor  truly  ex- 
presses the  essense  of  their  contributions: 

The  glory  and  the  promise  of  our  great 
Nation  has  \yeen  nurtured  and  enhanced  as 
a  direct  result  of  the  tremendous  contribu- 
tions of  our  retired  Federal  employees,  who 
devoted  a  greater  part  of  their  lives  to  striv- 
ing to  make  our  cherished  system  of  govern- 
ment work— and  work  well.  *  •  •  It  is  vital 
that  we  never  forget  the  outstanding  em- 
ployees whose  noble  efforts  and  impressive 
careers  In  public  service  truly  helped  to 
strengthen  the  very  fabric  of  our  democrat- 
ic society.  *  *  * 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  recogniz- 
ing these  distinguished  individuals  who  have 
contributed  so  much  to  our  Nation,  and  I  wish 
great  success  to  the  participants  in  the 
NARFE  convention  in  Frederick,  MD. 


IMPORTS  OF  DIGITAL 
PROCESSING  UNITS 


HON.  BILL  ARCHER 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  16,  1989 
Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently  intro- 
duced a  miscellaneous  tariff  bill,  H.R.  1869, 
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which  is  klentk:al  to  a  bill  I  sponsored  last 
year,  H.R.  4493. 

This  t)tll  restores  a  standard  of  equitable 
customs  treatment  to  one  of  America's  most 
competitive  irKiustries.  the  computer  irtdustry. 
It  also  corrects  a  situation  where,  due  to  an 
uninterxled  intersection  of  administration  decl- 
sk>ns  in  1987,  several  companies  in  this  im- 
portant industry  were  subjected  to  wfuit  was 
effective  retroactive  taxation. 

H.R.  1869  addresses  a  customs  classifica- 
tion matter  regardirtg  so-called  "mother- 
boards," which  may  ger>erally  be  considered 
to  be  populated  circuit  boards  that  are  the 
main  board  of  ttie  processing  unit  of  a  person- 
al computer  and  other  automated  data  proc- 
essirig  machines.  For  years,  American  mother- 
board importers  had  Ijeen  bringing  them  into 
the  United  States  and  the  Customs  Sen/ice 
had  tteen  liquidating  them  as  "parts  of  ac- 
counting, computing  and  other  data  process- 
ing machines  under  former  Tariff  Schedule 
[TSUS]  item  676.52.  Beginning  in  January 
1986,  as  a  result  of  the  United  States-Japan- 
Canada  Computer  Parts  Agreement,  tariffs  on 
this  item  (changed  at  that  time  to  TSUS  item 
676.54)  were  reduced  to  a  zero  duty  rate. 

In  order  to  understand  the  intricacies  of  the 
mothertx>ard  issue,  it  is  important  to  follow 
carefully  the  sequence  of  several  major 
events  which  were  happening  in  parallel. 

During  January  1986,  Intel  Corp.  received 
notice  from  the  Customs  Service  that  its 
motherboard  imports  should  be  classified  as 
"unfinished  ADP  (automated  data  processing) 
machines"  under  TSUS  item  676.15,  at  a  tariff 
rate  of  3.9  percent  Intel  requested  a  clarifica- 
tion of  this  irwonsistency  in  classification  from 
the  Customs  Service  that  month,  initiating  a 
year  and  a  half  of  conskjeration  by  the  Cus- 
toms Service  of  what  the  proper  classification 
should  be. 

When  such  clarifications  are  sought  by  an 
importer,  the  practice  of  the  Customs  Service 
is  not  to  inform  other  importers  of  the  same 
products  about  the  pending  clarification  re- 
quests. There  are  sound  reasons  for  this  prac- 
tice. First,  the  discussions  are  akin  to  an  IRS 
tax  matter,  that  is,  private.  In  addition,  such 
clarifications  and  more  formal  classification 
ruling  requests  ft^equentiy  involve  unan- 
nounced products,  where  an  importer  may  be 
uncertain  as  to  what  the  proper  classification 
should  be.  Disclosure  to  competitors  would 
undermine  the  competitiveness  of  the  importer 
who  requested  the  ruling.  In  this  case,  howev- 
er, due  to  the  extended  length  of  time  it  re- 
quired for  Customs  to  rule  on  the  Intel  re- 
quest, several  major  inequities  arose. 

Customs  responded  to  Intel  on  July  2, 
1987—18  months  after  Intel's  original  request. 
Customs  mled  that  the  proper  classification  of 
nK}thertx>ards  should  be  under  "unfinished 
ADP  machines,"  TSUS  item  676.15.  This  deci- 
sion, in  my  opinion  and  that  of  the  irxlustry. 
vkjiated  Customs  procedures  under  the  "es- 
tablished and  uniform  practice"  provisions  of 
the  Customs  regulations. 

During  the  course  of  discussions  between 
representatives  of  the  U.S.  computer  industry 
and  tfie  Reagan  administi-ation.  the  industry 
provkjed  evkJence  showing  that  the  Customs 
Servk»  had  been  routinely  liquidating  mother- 
board  entries   v^ell    into    1987    under   TSUS 
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items  676.52  and  676.54.  The  industry  docu- 
mented ttut  almost  500  shipments  of 
1,700,000  mothert)oards  during  the  4-year 
period  1984-67  had  t>een  liquidated  under 
these  TSUS  items.  Compounding  this  situa- 
tion, two  other  elements  of  ttie  July  2  decision 
created  substantial  Inequities  for  U.S.  compa- 
nies. 

First,  companies  have  a  right  to  expect  con- 
sistency and  uniformity  In  Customs  treatment 
of  their  imports.  That  Is  a  principle  well  estab- 
lished in  U.S.  customs  law.  Due  to  the  classifi- 
cation history  I  have  eariier  referred  to,  Intel 
and  ottier  U.S.  motherboard  importers  relied 
on  the  consistency  of  prior  Customs  treat- 
ment Since  tariff  rates  had  been  reduced  to 
zero  with  implementation  of  the  United  States- 
Japan-Canada  Computer  Parts  Agreement, 
they  had  every  right  to  base  their  busirfess  in- 
vestment decisions  on  this  pattern  of  treat- 
ment. There  is  considerable  evidence  that 
ttiey  did  so,  through  manufacturing  and  prod- 
uct purcfuising  decisions. 

A  second  element  of  the  July  2  ruling 
proved  to  be  even  more  perverse  for  Ameri- 
can companies.  The  Customs  Service  decided 
to  make  its  decision  effective  retroactively  to 
the  date  when  Intel  originally  requested  the 
clarification,  18  months  previously,  and  to 
apply  tfie  decision  to  all  unliquidated  mother- 
board imports  by  all  U.S.  companies.  Recall- 
ing that  Customs  practice  is  not  to  inform 
otfier  importers  of  a  pending  ruling  or  clarifica- 
tion request,  tfie  July  2  ruling  came  as  a  major 
surprise  to  U.S.  computer  companies. 

Normally,  such  developments  would  raise 
significant  concerns  for  any  importer,  and  this 
in  its  own  right  would  be  sufficient  cause  for 
importers  to  protest  the  Customs  decision. 

However,  as  I  mentioned  previously,  events 
were  happening  on  a  parallel  track  which 
compound  these  inequities  to  a  much  greater 
extent  As  my  colleagues  in  the  House  know, 
the  Reagan  administration  became  convinced 
that  the  Japanese  Government  had  been  vio- 
lating the  terms  of  arrather,  bilateral,  agree- 
ment—tfie  United  States-Japan  Semiconduc- 
tor Agreement  On  Mary  31,  1987,  the  U.S. 
Trade  Representative's  office  announced  in 
ttie  Federal  Register  its  intent  to  place  $300 
million  of  sanctions  on  the  Japanese  for  fail- 
ure to  live  up  to  tfie  terms  of  tfie  agreement. 

AdministratkHi  practice  wtien  announcing 
intent  to  impose  sanctions  is  to  publish  a  list 
of  candidate  categories  of  imports  to  TSUS 
item  number,  and  to  request  public  comment 
USTR  followed  that  practice  in  the  March  31, 
1987,  Federal  Register  notice.  That  notice  re- 
quested publk:  comments,  among  other  items, 
on  "the  degree  to  wtiich  increased  duties 
might  have  an  adverse  effect  on  U.S.  consum- 
ers of  the  products  concerned."  Among  the 
list  of  candidate  TSUS  numbers  was  item 
676.15.  At  no  place  in  ttie  USTR  notice  was 
there  any  indication  that  mottierboards  were 
on  ttie  fet  of  proposed  items  because  of  a 
changed  classification. 

The  actions  of  ttie  U.S.  computer  industry  In 
response  to  this  Federal  Register  notice  is  in- 
structive. USTR  conducted  public  hearings  on 
the  candidate  sanctionable  TSUS  categories, 
and  the  Computer  and  Business  Equipment 
Manufacturers  Associatnn's  testimony  dkJ  not 
address  TSUS  item  676.15. 
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There  was  simply  no  way  that  the  U.S.  com- 
puter industry  could  have  known  about  Cus- 
toms discussion  with  Intel.  Since  USTR  in  its 
Federal  Register  notice  did  not  explicitly  state 
that  mothertxiards  were  intended  to  be  includ- 
ed in  the  proposed  sanctions  categories,  the 
computer  industry  was  unaware  that  mother- 
boards would  tie  drawn  into  the  sanctions  as 
a  result  of  the  retroactive  Customs  decision  3 
months  later.  The  only  company  which  knew 
of  the  request  was  Intel  itself,  and  since  Intel 
was  not  Importing  motherixiards  from  Japan, 
there  was  no  reason  for  them  to  comment  on 
item  676.15  in  the  sanctions  list. 

The  sanctions  were  imposed  on  April  17, 
1987,  and  item  676.16  was  on  the  list  Two 
and  a  half  months  later,  when  Customs  made 
its  retroactive  decision  on  the  Intel  matter,  the 
effect  was  to  subject  all  unliquidated  imports 
of  mothertioards  from  Japan  to  the  sanctions. 
Our  understanding  is  that  the  lion's  share  of 
the  burden  of  this  inequitable  set  of  circum- 
stances fell  on  IBM,  despite  President  Rea- 
gan's statement  that  the  final  sanctions  had 
been  imposed  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  harm 
U.S.  consumers.  As  it  happens,  IBM  had  In 
effect  a  contract  with  Matsushita  to  Import 
motherboards  during  a  period  when  they  were 
ramping  up  production  at  their  Austin  plant. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  doubt  the  sincerity  of 
the  Customs  Service  in  making  what  it  consid- 
ered to  be  a  correct  ruling  on  the  Intel  re- 
quest. However,  due  to  the  time  It  took  Cus- 
toms to  decide  on  the  matter,  the  fact  that  no 
other  companies  knew  about  the  pending 
ruling,  the  fact  that  the  sanctions  were  an- 
nounced during  the  18-month  pendency  of  the 
Intel  request,  and  the  fact  that  the  Customs 
decision  was  applied  retroactively,  four  major 
inequities  arose  from  these  unique  circum- 
stances: 

First.  U.S.  mothertxiard  importers  had  justifi- 
ably based  major  business  decisions  on  a 
prior  pattern  of  Customs  Service  classification 
treatment,  a  pattern  that  was  overturned  by 
the  Intel  decision  in  contravention  of  Customs 
regulations. 

Second.  U.S.  computer  companies  who 
were  unaware  of  the  Intel  request  found  their 
imports  subjected  retroactively  to  the  Customs 
decision. 

Third.  Because  the  Japanese  sanctions 
were  imposed  during  the  18-month  pendency 
of  the  Intel  request,  and  mothertioards  were 
later  subjected  to  the  sanctions  due  to  the  ret- 
roactive Customs  decision,  a  major  unjustified 
cost  was  imposed  on  IBM. 

Fourth.  Intel,  has  been  forced  to  post  duties 
throughout  the  1 8-month  pendency  of  its  clari- 
fication request,  a  substantial  inequity  for  the 
company. 

The  first  thing  my  bill  would  do  is  to  address 
the  inequities  caused  by  this  series  of  events 
between  January  16,  1986,  and  July  2,  1987. 
My  bill  would  grant  duty  relief  for  all  unlkjuida- 
ted  mothertx)ard  imports  during  that  period. 
However,  the  U.S.  industry  faced  other  inequi- 
ties which  my  bill  addresses. 

Immediately  after  the  facts  of  the  July  2  de- 
cision became  known,  the  Computer  and 
Business  Equipment  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion and  tfie  American  Electronics  Association 
immediately  requested  that  the  Treasury  De- 
partment overturn  at  least  the  retroactive  ap- 
plication of  the  Intel  deciskin.  Treasury,  did 
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not  agree  to  overturn  retroactive  application  of 
the  Customs  decision.  It  did  so,  in  part,  on  the 
basis  of  a  Court  of  International  Trade  Ruling 
which  held  that  Customs  decisions  are  effec- 
tive on  the  date  of  ruling  request  In  January 
1988,  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals,  in  the  Na- 
tional Corn  Growers  Association,  removed 
that  basis. 

One  of  the  questions  Treasury  agreed  to 
address  was  whether  the  July  2  decision  by 
Customs  had  violated  the  "established  and 
uniform  practice"  provisions  of  Customs  regu- 
lations. The  industry  put  together  the  Impres- 
sive data,  to  which  I  have  referred  above,  re- 
garding Customs  treatment  tietween  1984  and 
1987,  but  it  took  Treasury  until  eariy  Decem- 
ber 1987,  before  it  relayed  its  decision  that  an 
"established  and  uniform  practice"  had  not 
existed,  despite  the  overwhelming  evidence 
presented  by  the  Industry  to  the  contrary. 

Several  other  important  things  happened 
during  the  6-month  period  between  the  July  2 
ruling  and  the  end  of  1987,  One  of  these  was 
that  USTR  announced  that  they  were  partially 
suspending  the  Japanese  sanctions,  including 
some  of  the  affected  mothertroard  Imports, 
since  the  Japanese  had  halted  dumping  and 
third  country  dumping  of  semiconductors.  Ef- 
fective November  11,  1987,  the  only  mother- 
boards continuing  to  be  affected  by  the  sanc- 
tions were  certain  high  performance  boards 
and  those  which  are  used  in  laptop  comput- 
ers. 

Meanwhile,  American  computer  companies 
considered  other  business  options,  including 
domestic  assembly  and  changing  their  foreign 
sources  of  supply  for  motherboards.  Such  de- 
cisions are  not  made  lightly,  Mr.  Speaker. 
They  entail  considerable  investment  of  money 
and  other  resources.  Finding  alternate  suppli- 
ers, for  example,  is  not  as  simple  as  walking 
into  a  local  computer  store  on  the  street  and 
buying  mothertxDards.  Qualifying  new  suppliers 
is  a  complex  and  lengthy  process,  and  it  took 
the  U.S.  companies  about  6  months  to  devel- 
op new  sources  of  supply. 

Throughout  the  entire  6-month  period, 
indeed  even  today,  the  July  2  decision  by 
Customs  has  remained  in  effect.  The  inequi- 
ties caused  during  this  period  have  included: 

First.  Treasury  had  based  its  decision  not  to 
grant  relief  for  the  original  Industry  request  on 
a  court  ruling  which  was  subsequently  over- 
turned by  a  higher  court  in  January  1 988. 

Second.  The  industry  had  every  right  to  be- 
lieve in  the  correctness  of  its  documented 
data  on  the  "established  and  uniform  prac- 
tice" issue. 

Third.  The  Customs  decision  would  affect 
all  mothertx)ard  Imports  during  a  period  when 
it  took  time  and  considerable  investment  to 
develop  new  sources  of  supply. 

H.R.  1869  addresses  these  inequities  as 
well  by  making  the  effective  date  of  the  Cus- 
toms decision  January  1,  1988.  All  unliquida- 
ted entries  of  mothertioard  imports  prior  to 
that  date  would  be  liquidated  at  a  zero  duty 
rate,  consistent  with  prior  Customs  treatment. 

Furtfier,  H.R.  1869  does  not  attack  the  clas- 
sificatk>n  substance  of  the  Customs  Service 
decision  on  the  Intel  request.  Beginning  Janu- 
ary 1,  1988,  the  Customs  Service  decision 
would  go  into  effect.  This  bill  neither  endorses 
nor  challenges  the  correctness  of  that  deci- 
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sion— it  simply  allows  the  decision  to  become 
effective  on  January  1,  1988.  Delaying  the  ef- 
fective date  in  this  way  is  also  consistent  with 
the  decision  of  the  appelate  court  in  the  Na- 
tional Corn  Growers  Association  case.  It  is  the 
simplest,  most  straightfonward  way  to  grant 
relief. 

Two  questions  arose  last  year  during  the 
Ways  and  Means  consideration  of  the  identi- 
cal bill,  H.R.  4493.  The  first  question  was 
whether  this  bill  would  represent  a  revenue 
loss.  While  it  is  true  that  the  CBO  estimate  on 
the  cost  of  this  bill  was  $33  million,  I  tjelieve 
that  figure  to  be  wrong.  The  International 
Trade  Commission  has  confirmed  through  the 
Treasury  Department  that  revenues  were  not 
included  for  this  item  in  its  1987  budget  pro- 
jections. Neither  had  any  of  the  funds  been 
earmarked  for  any  program. 

During  the  Ways  and  Means  Trade  Sub- 
committee markup,  USTR  expressed  concern 
that  adoption  of  this  bill  would  harm  the  integ- 
rity of  the  United  States  sanctions  against 
Japan,  and  against  the  integrity  of  the  sanc- 
tions process  itself.  I  disagree  strongly  with 
both  of  these  concerns.  Regarding  the  integri- 
ty of  the  current  sanctions,  USTR  has  not 
been  able  to  show  any  explicit  language  in  the 
March  31,  1987,  Federal  Register  notice  indi- 
cating motherboards  were  intended  to  be  in- 
cluded in  a  sanctionable  category.  Neither 
have  they  been  able  to  demonstrate  that  any 
company  other  than  Intel— which  was  not  af- 
fected by  the  sanctions— was  given  any  notice 
of  the  change  in  classification  and  the  poten- 
tial for  severe  impact  in  their  operations. 
Unless  the  administration  can  present  evi- 
dence on  either  of  these  points  to  the  con- 
trary, we  should  not  share  this  concern  about 
the  cun^ent  sanctions.  Further,  H.R.  1869  does 
not  overturn  those  sanctions  which  remain  in 
place  today. 

USTR's  expressed  concern  about  the  integ- 
rity of  the  sanctions  process  itself  arose  from 
their  contention  that  adopting  the  approach  in 
this  bill  would  create  a  dangerous  precedent 
for  the  sanctions  process— that  it  would  pave 
the  way  for  any  affected  importers  to  petition 
for  relief  once  sanctions  had  been  imposed.  I 
believe  that  concern  can  be  addressed  easily 
through  committee  report  language.  I  will 
ensure  that  the  committee  report  language  on 
this  bill  clearly  documents  that  this  should  not 
be  considered  a  precedential  case  for  avoid- 
ing the  impact  of  legitimate  and  intended 
sanctions.  In  addition,  should  the  same  bizarre 
set  of  circumstances  ever  recur  again,  we 
should  grant  relief. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  1869  redresses  several 
of  the  inequities  which  I  have  discussed.  Ac- 
cording to  a  recent  Computer  and  Business 
Equipment  Manufactures  Association  report, 
the  U.S.  computer  industry  contributed  $3  bil- 
lion to  the  U.S.  balance  of  trade  in  1988. 

Maintaining  equity  and  consistency  in  cus- 
toms treatment  is  essential  to  sound  business 
planning.  H.R.  1869  simply  restores  balance 
and  equity  to  one  of  this  country's  most  com- 
petitive industries. 
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DETECTING  THE  FUNDAMEN- 
TALS OF  THE  BUSH  ADMINIS- 
TRATION FOREIGN  POLICY 
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Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
weeks  it  has  appeared  that  disarmament,  both 
nuclear  and  conventional,  has  been  on  the 
fast  track.  Scarcely  a  day  goes  by  that  some 
new  initiative  has  not  been  put  fonward  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  At  times  it  has  appeared  that 
discussions  with  our  friends  and  allies  no 
longer  focus  on  what  is  needed  to  deter  the 
potential  Soviet  aggression  but,  rather,  on 
how  rapidly  the  West  should  respond  by  dis- 
mantling its  existing  defensive  forces. 

While  there  is  reason  to  be  pleased  at  the 
current  thaw  in  East-West  relations,  it  also  is 
necessary  to  maintain  some  perspective. 
Arms  control  is  not  an  end  in  itself.  On  the 
contrary,  any  arms  control  regime  must  serve 
the  national  security  interests  of  all  parties  in- 
volved. Any  reduction  of  forces,  unilateral  or 
collective,  must  be  undertaken  with  great  cau- 
tion lest  we  undermine  the  peace  and  free- 
dom we  all  prize  so  highly. 

Thus  far,  President  Bush  and  Secretary  of 
State  James  Baker  have  demonstrated  a 
commendable  restraint  in  responding  to  Mr. 
Gorbachev's  "peace  offensive."  While  the 
West  Germans  have  anxiously  sought  to  halt 
the  long-planned  modernization  of  short-range 
nuclear  weapons,  the  Bush  administration  has 
sought  to  continue  the  planned  modernization 
so  long  as  it  is  in  the  national  interest  to  do 
so. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent  editorial  in  the 
Omaha  World  Herald  explored  the  challenges 
facing  the  Bush  administration  in  its  effort  to 
preserve  a  strong  and  united  NATO.  The 
Worid  Herald  rightly  praised  the  administra- 
tion, concluding  that  "the  times  call  for  the 
kind  of  patient,  cooperative  approach  to  for- 
eign policy  that  the  words  of  Bush  and  Baker 
seem  to  embody."  I  commend  this  insightful 
editorial  to  my  colleagues. 

[Prom  the  Omaha  World  Herald,  May  13. 

1989] 

Outlines  of  a  Foreign  Policy 

U.S.-West  German  disagreements  over  the 
modernization  of  NATO  short-range  nuclear 
weapons  provide  what  some  people  believe 
is  a  glimpse  of  the  future— a  Europe  that  is 
less  NATO-oriented  at  a  time  the  Soviet 
bloc  becomes  less  confrontational.  That  is 
one  of  the  realities  that  make  developing  a 
foreign  policy  one  of  the  bigger  challenges 
confronting  the  administration  of  George 
Bush. 

More  outlines  of  the  Bush  foreign  policy 
emerged  this  week  in  Moscow,  where  Secre- 
tary of  State  James  Baker  met  with  the 
Soviet  foreign  minister,  and  in  College  Sta- 
tion. Texas,  where  Bush  made  a  major  for- 
eign policy  speech.  The  administration's  ap- 
proach, with  its  open  skies  proposal  and  the 
possibility  of  better  trade  relations,  came 
off  as  deliberate  and  statesmanlike. 

Strategic  arms  talks  are  on.  The  Soviets 
are  continuing  to  promise  unilateral  cuts  of 
some  other  types  of  weapons.  And  Bush 
Friday  set  out  the  goal  of  having  a  friend- 


ship that  has  "no  season  of  suspicion,  no 
chill  of  distrust." 

The  U.S.  military  role  in  Europe  since 
World  War  II  was  founded  on  sound  and 
farseeing  iwlicies  that  created  NATO  and 
the  Marshall  Plan.  It  is  a  tribute  to  those 
policies  that  they  were— and  continue  to 
be— successful. 

The  very  success  of  U.S.  foreign  policy 
helped  create  prosperous  and  powerful  com- 
petitors of  the  United  States  in  Western 
Europe  sind  around  the  Pacific— countries 
that  are  strong  enough  economically  to 
challenge  the  United  States  in  some  areas, 
as  Japan  has  done  in  foreign  aid.  Now  the 
European  Economic  Community  and  Japan 
are  showing  signs  of  wanting  to  translate 
their  economic  power  into  political  power. 

West  German  Chancellor  Helmut  Kohl, 
who  has  brought  pressure  for  U.S.-Soviet 
talks  to  eliminate  short-range  missiles,  sym- 
bolizes the  more  independent-minded  Free 
World  leaders.  Kohl,  a  longtime  conserva- 
tive ally  of  the  United  States,  recently 
dragged  his  feet  on  the  investigation  of 
West  German  involvement  in  providing 
Libya  with  facilities  for  a  chemical  weapons 
factory.  Now  he  is  straining  hard  against 
the  U.S.  position  of  modernizing  short- 
range  nuclear  missiles. 

The  idea  that  the  Cold  War  may  be 
ending  is  popular  in  West  Germany.  Some 
people  are  even  talking  at>out  political 
union  with  East  Germany. 

But  previous  thaws  in  East-West  relations 
ended  after  a  few  years.  Although  the  day 
may  come  when  NATO  is  no  longer  needed 
and  the  Soviet  presence  in  Eastern  Europe 
no  longer  constitutes  a  threat  to  the  West, 
it  would  be  premature  to  say  that  the  day 
has  arrived.  The  times  call  for  the  kind  of 
patient,  cooperative  approach  to  foreign 
policy  that  the  words  of  Bush  and  Baker 
seemed  to  embody. 
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Mr.  SLATTERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  speak  today  about  a  serious  problem  af- 
fecting access  to  and  delivery  of  health  care 
in  rural  America. 

People  in  mral  areas  pay  the  same  premi- 
ums for  Medicare  as  people  in  urban  areas, 
but  the  current  Medicare  reimbursement 
system  unfairty  discriminates  against  rural 
hospitals. 

As  a  result,  many  rural  hospitals  are  strug- 
gling to  stay  open  and  small  towns  are  in 
jeopardy  of  losing  critical  health  care  services. 

Congress  must  rectify  the  disparity  in  the 
current  Medicare  reimbursement  system.  We 
should  remove  the  rural-urban  payment  differ- 
ential and  we  should  provide  rural  fiospitals 
with  the  necessary  options  to  allow  them  to 
assess  their  future  in  a  stable  environment. 

I  have  introduced  H.R.  1270  which  woukJ 
allow  small  rural  hospitals  the  option  to  return 
to  cost-based  reimbursement.  This  will  provide 
temporary  relief  to  some  hospitals  which  are 
in  trouble.  We  should  pursue  every  optkjn 
possible  which  will  ensure  access  to  quality 
health  care  for  rural  Americans. 
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THE  TIMBER  INDUSTRY:  IMAGE 
AND  REALITY 
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HON.  AL  SWOT 

or  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  RKPRXSENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  IS.  1989 

Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  crisis  in 
the  rKXthwest  forests.  The  publicly  owned 
timber  is  the  battleground.  The  spotted  owl  is 
the  focus  of  the  dispute,  and  the  combatants 
are  the  environmental  organizations  of  Amer- 
ica and  the  small  ¥MXxJ  products  industry  of 
the  Northwest 

The  issues  are  enormously  complex  but,  in 
fact  are  easily  oversimplified.  Representing 
one  of  ttie  maior  areas  in  wtiich  this  crisis  has 
emerged  I  have  found  that  in  all  hor>esty,  the 
environmentalists'  or  preservationists'  side 
seems  to  have  much  easier  access  to  telling 
its  side  of  the  story  than  has  the  small  indus- 
try. 

Pertiaps  that  is  because  in  the  popular  mind 
it  is  a  battle  between  environmental  protection 
and  huge  timber  barons.  Most  of  the  large  pri- 
vate holders— those  that  have  any  right  to  be 
considered  a  timber  baron — have  their  own 
sources  of  timber  and  are  not  as  directly  af- 
fected t>y  tfie  crisis  at  hand. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  ttiat  are  affected 
employ  anywt>ere  from  a  handful  to,  in  a  very 
few  instances,  as  many  as  400  employees. 
They  are  essentially  small  companies  with 
very  limited  access  to  public  relations  exper- 
tise. I  find  the  view  of  ttie  irxiustry  misunder- 
stood, distorted,  and  inaccurate. 

I  recently  received  a  letter  from  a  manager 
of  a  mill  in  my  district  wtio,  in  typically  blunt 
language,  said  a  number  of  things  that  need 
to  be  heard. 

I  would  Kke  to  include  a  portion  in  ttie  Con- 
gressional Record  dealing  with  tfie  image 
of  this  industry  arxl  of  its  adversaries  on  the 
issues  that  surround  tfie  spotted  owl. 

The  letter  is  by  Mr.  Dave  Buse  of  Everett, 
WA 

The  preservationists  are  portrayed  as 
little  persons  against  the  timber  barons, 
timljer  Itarons  who  want  to  rape  the  land 
and  move  on  to  new  ground.  This  portraysU 
Is  not  true.  First,  the  three  largest  preserva- 
tionist groups  In  the  nation  have  combined 
budgets  of  $100  million.  And.  this  year,  they 
have  targeted  the  forest  products  industry 
with  an  "ancient  forest  alliance".  Their  goal 
Is  to  put  us  out  of  business. 

And  who  are  we?  They  portray  our  side  in 
black  tin  hats,  caulked  boots  with  snoose 
cans  In  our  t>ack  pockets,  our  "lawn 
mowers"  mowing  through  the  valleys  from 
the  river's  edge  up  the  slopes  to  the  moun- 
taintops  with  no  regard  for  the  land.  In 
their  view,  our  only  god  Is  the  almighty 
dollar.  And.  we  understand,  this  year  they 
Intend  to  knock  us  off.  We.  the  'timber 
barons".  Good  riddance. 

This  is  such  a  mistaken  portrayal.  Who 
are  we?  Our  Industry  is  made  up  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  people  who  have  no 
great  wealth,  who  live  on  what  they  earn 
and  who  earn  that  living  doing  the  Jobs  that 
are  necessary  to  provide  wood  products  for 
our  nation. 

We  are  the  second  largest  industry  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  though  we  contribute  to 
the  proaperity  of  an  entire  region  of  this 
nation.  And  yet  we  are  small  businesses. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

largely  existing  in  small  communities  up  the 
rivers  and  in  the  mountains  of  our  country. 
We  have  no  national  base.  We  have  no  na- 
tional membership  on  which  to  draw  funds. 
We  have  no  sophisticated  public  relations 
capability  as  do  our  adversaries. 

Yet,  how  can  they  feel  good  about  putting 
over  one  hundred  thousand  people  out  of 
work,  making  ghost  towns  out  of  thriving 
little  communities,  ruining  people's  retire- 
ment and  investments  in  their  houses  in 
these  towns?  How  could  they  feel  good 
about  the  family  disruptions.  alMut  the  al- 
coholism, spouse  and  child  abuse,  the  pover- 
ty and  the  suicides  that  demonstrably 
follow  the  trail  of  bad  times,  lost  Jol>s.  and 
destroyed  economies? 

These,  our  jolw,  have  also  l)een  our  way  of 
life  for  generations.  For  some  of  us,  it's  all 
we  know  or  want.  This  is  our  chosen  life, 
out  and  far  away  from  the  pollution,  hustle, 
crime,  and  tension  of  city  life. 

All  of  this  could  tie  gone?  As  we  gear  up  to 
fight  for  our  very  survival,  we  wonder:  How 
could  they  feel  good  alwut  that? 
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TRIBUTE  TO  DETECTIVE  DA"V1D 
MANDRELL 


I  am  told  that  Detective  Mandrell  would 
have  been  a  little  embarassed  to  t)e  called  a 
hero.  But  tfiat  is  exactly  what  he  is,  an  Ameri- 
can hero.  So  are  the  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  men  and  women  who  serve  and  pro- 
tect us  each  day.  And  on  that  point  I  am  told 
Detective  Mandrell  would  be  in  complete 
agreement. 

I  was  honored  to  attend  the  National  Police 
Officers'  Memorial  Day  service.  David  Man- 
drell was  one  of  the  slain  officers  wfra  was 
honored.  His  wife  Carolyn  and  daughters  Jill 
and  Jan  were  there.  So  was  the  spirit  of  De- 
tective Mandrell  and  his  comrades  who  made 
the  supreme  sacrifice  for  the  communities  and 
Nation  tf>ey  served. 

No  words  I  write  can  replace  husbands  and 
fathers  or  fill  the  void  in  the  hearts  of  loved 
ones  left  behind.  But,  I  do  hope  my  words  can 
inspire  others  to  appreciate  the  role  brave  law 
enforcement  officers  play  in  all  of  our  lives. 

Officer  Mandrell,  I  salute  you. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  PEEKSKILL  COM- 
MUNITY HOSPITAL:  100  YEARS 
OP  SERVICE 


HON.  BOB  CLEMENT 

OF  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  16,  1989 

Mr.  CLEMENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  recognize  the  supreme  sac- 
rifice made  by  law  enforcement  officers 
throughout  our  Nation  in  the  line  of  duty. 

Yesterday  we  marked  the  eighth  annual  ob- 
servance of  the  National  Peace  Officers'  Me- 
morial Day  service,  to  horrar  law  enforcement 
officers  who  gave  their  lives  in  service  to  their 
communities  and  Nation  during  1 988. 

I  would  like  to  recognize  a  detective  who 
lost  his  life  in  my  home  district. 

Detective  David  Mandrell  had  been  em- 
ployed by  the  Sumner  County,  TN  Sheriff's 
Department  since  February  1,  1977.  On  June 
28,  1988,  while  working  undercover  on  a 
cattle  rustling  investigatkin,  Detective  Mandrell 
was  brutally  murdered  in  rural  Robertson 
County,  TN. 

A  dedicated  individual,  with  a  true  apprecia- 
tion of  life.  Detective  Mandrell  made  the  su- 
preme sacrifice  working  to  preserve  the  qual- 
ity of  life  for  the  citizens  he  served. 

Shot  down  in  tfie  line  of  duty.  Detective 
Mandrell  exhit)ited  the  courage  and  dedication 
shown  by  police  officers  each  arKi  every  day. 
in  cities  and  small  towns  throughout  our 
Nation.  Too  often  their  deeds  go  unnoticed, 
their  courage  unrecognized  and  their  sacrifice 
unseen. 

Today  I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  tfie  heroic 
men  arid  women  who  serve  as  law  enforce- 
ment officers.  And  I  want  to  rememt)er  a  man 
wfK>  gave  his  life  serving  his  community  in  an 
effort  to  make  a  difference. 

Detective  Davkj  MarxJrell  is  no\  fiere  today, 
but  if  fie  were  I  believe  fie  would  encourage 
each  of  us  to  support  our  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers. I  believe  David  Mandrell  would  also  ask 
us  to  pause  for  just  a  moment  the  next  time 
we  see  a  police  officer— pause  for  just  a 
moment  to  tell  them — "Thank-you  for  tfw  job 
you  do." 


HON.  HAMILTON  HSH,  JR. 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  16,  1989 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this  opportuni- 
ty to  honor  the  Peekskill  Community  Hospital, 
which,  on  Saturday,  May  20  celebrates  its 
100th  anniversary  with  a  centennial  rededica- 
tion  ceremony  marking  its  years  of  service  to 
the  community. 

Peekskill  Community  Hospital  has  compiled 
an  enviable  record  of  achievement  as  it  ap- 
proaches its  second  century  of  caring.  Since 
its  founding  in  1889  by  a  group  of  women 
concerned  with  the  welfare  of  the  community, 
the  "Helping  Hand  Hospital,"  as  it  was  first 
known,  operated  for  77  years  on  Lower  South 
Street,  near  the  Peekskill  Railroad  Station. 
The  hospital  cared  for  early  farmers,  men  on 
the  railroad,  waterfront  lat>orers,  ironworkers, 
stone  masons,  and  immigrants  from  all  nation- 
alities who  settled  in  the  Mid-Hudson  Valley 
River  town. 

The  hospital  moved  in  1966  to  its  present 
address  in  a  new  facility  at  1980  Crompond 
Road,  t)oasting  a  certified  bed  capacity  of 
1 1 4,  an  intensive  care  and  a  maternity  unit,  an 
emergency  suite,  three  operating  rooms, 
modem  radiology  and  latx>ratory  departments, 
and  a  cheerful  coffee  and  gift  shop  for  visi- 
tors. Today,  the  hospital  is  staffed  by  1 75  phy- 
sicians, 570  employees  and  an  auxiliary 
whose  memt)ers  total  over  500.  Governed  by 
the  board  of  directors,  the  hospital  provides 
outstanding  care  in  its  mission  to  the  commu- 
nity, remaining  open  24-hours-a-day,  with  ex- 
cellent medical  care  minutes  from  home. 

In  1978,  tfie  addition  of  a  new  pavilion  of- 
fered space  for  the  emergency  room,  the  radi- 
ology department,  and  the  intensive  care  unit. 
During  the  past  decade  capital  improvements 
focused  on  tfie  acquisition  of  medical  equip- 
ment integrating  the  excellence  of  the  medical 
staff  with  the  latest  state-of-the-art  technolo- 
gy- 
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As  the  hospital  completes  Its  modernization 
program  on  the  anniversary  of  its  centennial 
year,  new  targets  and  goals  for  renovation  are 
being  set  Confronted  with  the  rapid  popula- 
tion expansion  in  northen  Westchester  and 
Putnam  counties,  Peekskill  Community  Hospi- 
tal faces  the  challenge  of  providing  expert 
medical  care  to  an  increasingly  sophisticated 
patient  market.  Emergency  visits  have  grown 
to  22,397  in  1987,  from  16,372,  15  years  ago, 
a  38-percent  increase.  Diagnostic  imaging,  in- 
cluding mammography,  and  cardiopulmonary 
procedures  have  doubled  in  the  last  5  years. 
Five  hundred  babies  were  bom  in  the  Peeks- 
kill  Hospital  maternity  department  in  1987. 

This  challenge,  too,  will  be  met,  as  have  the 
many  challenges  during  the  first  100  years  of 
the  hospital's  existence.  We  all  are  dedicated 
to  the  continued  success  of  this  outstanding 
community  institution.  Accordingly,  on  this  oc- 
casion of  the  Perkskill  Community  Hospital 
centennial,  1  take  this  opportunity  to  commend 
this  splerKlid  community  institution  for  its 
record  of  accomplishment  and  devoted  serv- 
ice. As  the  hospital  enters  its  second  century 
of  caring,  all  of  us  extend  our  best  wishes  for 
continued  prosperity  and  the  completion  of  its 
great  mission  of  providing  medical  care  to  the 
community. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

THE  ROLE  OF  THE  U.S.  EMBAS- 
SY IN  THE  BAHAMAS  IN 
INTERNATIONAL  NARCOTICS 
CONTROL 


A      SALUTE      TO      OUR      ARMED 
FORCES.  ARMED  FORCES 

WEEK  1989,  ARMY  DAYS  1989 


HON.  BARBARA  BOXER 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  16,  1989 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Armed  Forces 
Week  1989  is  being  celebrated  In  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  area  May  16  through  21  with 
band  concerts,  parades,  opening  ceremonies 
at  an  Oakland  A"s  game  and  support  of  the 
"Bay  to  Breakers"  race. 

These  festivities  are  designed  to  keep  our 
basic  sunounding  communities  aware  of  the 
importance  of  a  defense  and  an  understand- 
ing of  the  need  for  mutual  support  between 
the  various  military  communities  and  the  civil- 
ian community. 

This  celebration  acknowledges  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  Marines, 
and  Coast  Guard  and  their  historic  connec- 
tions with  the  citizens  of  the  San  Francisco 
area. 

On  June  3  and  June  4,  Army  Days  1989  will 
be  celebrated  by  the  6th  U.S.  Army.  It  is  de- 
signed to  provide  the  public  with  an  opportuni- 
ty to  tjecome  better  acquainted  with  its  Army. 
Headquartered  at  the  Presidio  of  San  Francis- 
co, the  6th  Anny  has  supported  the  citizens  of 
the  Bay  area  in  times  of  war  and  peace.  Army 
days  focuses  on  the  theme  "When  we  were 
needed,  we  were  there." 

I  salute  the  men  and  women  of  our  Armed 
Forces  for  their  devotion  to  the  services  of 
their  country.  I  urge  citizens  of  ttie  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  area  to  take  advantage  of  this  op- 
portunity to  know  more  about  our  Armed 
Forces  and  to  honor  the  men  and  women  who 
serve  their  country  by  participation  in  these 
celebrations. 


HON.  MERVYN  M.  DYMALLY 

OP  CALirORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  16,  1989 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  result  of  a 
recent  visit  to  the  Bahamas,  I  had  submitted  a 
report  to  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  on 
"The  Role  of  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  the  Baha- 
mas in  International  Narcotics  Control". 

Because  of  its  importance,  however,  I  now 
deem  it  timely  and  appropriate  to  bring  these 
findings  and  observations  to  the  immediate  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues: 
The  Role  of  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  the  Baha- 

t(AS  IN  International  Narcotics  Control 
(By  Hon.  Mervyn  M.  Dymally  of  California) 

The  Staff  Director  of  the  Sulwommittee 
on  International  Operations  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  and  I  visited  the  Baha- 
mas on  AprU  27  through  April  30,  1989.  As  a 
consequence,  the  following  olwervations 
were  made  al)Out  the  role  of  the  U.S.  Em- 
bassy there  in  international  narcotics  con- 
trol: 

1.  The  Caribbean  and  particularly  the  Ba- 
hamas is  a  popular  transhipment  point  for 
illegal  drugs  destined  for  the  United  States. 
Any  significant  curb,  therefore,  in  this  ac- 
tivity must  place  emphasis  on  appropriate 
controls  in  and  around  the  Bahamas.  Air 
transportation  is  becoming  the  favorite 
form  of  drug  transportation. 

2.  The  State  Department,  the  Department 
of  Defense,  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard,  and  the 
U.S.  Drug  Enforcement  Administration  op- 
erate in  conjunction  with  Bahamian  au- 
thorities and  resources  in  programs  and  ac- 
tivities of  interdiction. 

3.  It  is,  however,  extremely  difficult  to  en- 
force the  law  against  drug  trafficking. 
There  are  700  islands,  with  only  29  of  them 
inhabited  and  more  than  2,000  cays  and  dry 
rocks  scattered  over  100.000  square  miles 
that  constitute  the  Bahamas.  It  is  difficult 
to  devise  plans  for  the  effective  surveUlance 
of  so  many  scattered  and  isolated  islands 
and  islets  with  airstrips  conveniently  locat- 
ed for  planes  with  drugs  to  land  and  unload 
drug  cargoes.  The  750  members  of  the  Ba- 
hamian Defense  Force  (RBDF)  and  the 
1,600  meml)ers  of  the  police  force  are  forced 
to  patrol  and  control  73  private  and  public 
airstrips  and  110  small  boat  marinas.  In- 
creasingly, drug  traffickers  are  air-dropping 
drug  shipments  to  vessels  at  sea  thereby  in- 
creasing law  enforcement  difficulties. 

4.  As  a  result  of  joint  U.S.-Bahamian 
interdiction  operations  in  the  Bahamas  in 
1988.  10.7  metric  tons  of  cocaine,  13.25 
metric  tons  of  marijuana,  20  aircraft,  9  ves- 
sels and  17  weapons  were  seized. 

5.  Additionally,  joint  undercover  narcotics 
investigations  have  l)een  conducted  by  U.S. 
and  Bahamian  enforcement  agencies. 

6.  There  is  great  need  for  the  ratification 
of  the  Mutual  Legal  Assistance  Treaty 
(MLAT)  by  the  U.S.  Senate.  This  wiU 
remove  one  of  the  very  important  oljstacles 
to  future  investigations  and  prosecutions. 
This  failure  to  ratify  the  treaty  has  further 
reinforced  the  l>elief  on  the  part  of  some 
Bahamian  officials  that  the  U.S.  is  not 
really  serious  about  the  drug  war. 
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7.  In  spite  of  the  above,  however,  coopera- 
tive investigations  have  led  to  the  arrest, 
trial,  conviction  and  punishment  of  several 
persons. 

8.  Accusations  have  l>een  made  at>out  the 
very  slow  pace  of  the  criminal  justice 
system  in  the  Bahamas  with  the  implication 
that  Bahamian  officials  are  harboring  and 
protecting  drug  criminals. 

9.  It  is  of  significance  that  the  Bahamas 
has  the  third  oldest  ptirliamentary  tradition 
In  the  British  Commonwealth.  The  system 
of  jurisprudence  in  the  Bahamas  is  based 
upon  that  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  not 
that  of  the  United  States.  This  system  can 
be  traced  back  to  Magna  Carta  and  English 
Common  Law  with  no  grand  jury  system 
but  with  an  institutionalized  and  formalized 
process  of  appeal  including  that  to  the  Privy 
Council.  The  whole  process  therefore,  is 
seemingly  more  delit>erative  than  that  of 
the  United  States.  This  is  not  normally  un- 
derstood by  decision  makers  in  the  U.S.  The 
attempts  to  have  Nigel  Bowe  extradited  is  a 
case  in  point. 

10.  Quite  contrary  to  the  perception  of 
many  in  the  United  States,  including  some 
U.S.  Congressmen,  the  Bahamian  Govern- 
ment has  taken  the  position  that  it  spends 
more  on  narcotics  enforcement  per  capita 
and  shoulders  a  disproportionate  share  of 
the  burden  than  does  the  United  States. 

11.  There  is  an  additional  perception  of 
lukewarm  responses  on  the  part  of  the  U.S. 
Government  atwut  the  reception  of  speci- 
fied proposals  on  the  part  of  the  Bahamian 
Government  for  joint  U.S.-Bahamian  inter- 
dicting strategy. 

12.  The  Bahamas  is  not,  l>ecause  of  its  per 
capita  income,  eligible  to  receive  aid  from 
USAID  or  any  other  foreign  assistance 
agency  of  the  United  States.  It  should  be 
noted,  however,  that  this  income  is  skewed 
and  is  far  from  t>eing  equitably  distributed. 
There  are,  as  a  consequence,  pockets  of  pov- 
erty throughout  these  islands.  The  Baha- 
mas, therefore,  is  in  need  of  significant  as- 
sistsince  in  resources  from  the  United  States 
in  order  to  fight  the  drug  war  effectively. 
This  lack  of  resources  has  hampered  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Bahamian  Government  in  devel- 
oping a  national  drug  information/intelli- 
gence coordination  center.  Additional  aid 
will  enable  the  Bahamian  Government  to  he 
more  actively  involved  in  facilitating  the  so- 
lution of  the  drug  problem.  The  Bahamian 
Government  seemingly  wants  to  play  its 
own  role  and  not  have  the  United  States 
play  it  for  them. 

13.  It  is  of  particular  significance  that  in 
February  of  1989,  the  Government  of  the 
Bahamas  and  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  signed  a  bilateral  agreement 
on  the  control  of  narcotic  drugs  and  psycho- 
tropic substances.  On  that  occasion,  U.S. 
Ambassador  Carol  Boyd  Hallet  indicated 
that  the  Bahamas  had  demonstrated  an 
"unusually  fine  level  of  cooperation"  and 
that  no  other  country  in  the  world  does  as 
much  as  the  Bahamas  In  cooperative  efforts 
to  stop  drug  traffickers.  A  press  release 
issued  by  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Nassau  on 
March  22,  1989  indicated  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Bahamas  is  anything  but  "du- 
plicitous  in  the  forthright  manner  in  which 
it  has  consistently,  positively  and  produc- 
tively cooperated  in  anti-narcotics  pro- 
grams. Cooperation  between  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Commonwealth  of  the  Baha- 
mas on  narcotics  matters  is  excellent.  The 
range  of  joint  operations,  undercover  inves- 
tigations, and  other  coor>erative  efforts  is 
unparalleled." 
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14.  On  April  36,  1989,  a  number  of  per- 
sons, including  three  non-Bahamians,  were 
arrested  and  1190  pounds  of  cocaine  seized 
by  the  Bahamian  police  at  Governor's  Har- 
bour, Eleuthera.  This  incident  revived  inter- 
est in  a  negative  perception  thought  to  be 
current  among  some  U.S.  Congressmen  who 
claim  that  all  drug  seizures  were  made  by 
Joint  efforts  and  that  no  marijuana  or  co- 
caine was  seized  by  Bahamian  law  officers 
on  their  own  initiative.  On  the  contrary.  Mr. 
Paul  Adderley.  Minister  of  National  Securi- 
ty, Indicated  that  the  incident  was  by  no 
means  atypical  of  the  self-initiative  of  the 
Bahamian  police  in  drug  law  enforcement. 
Mr.  Adderley  additionally  stated  that  in 
1987,  of  the  22,380  pounds  of  cocaine  seized 
in  the  Bahamas,  11.982  pounds  were  seized 
by  Bahamian  law  officers  acting  unilateral- 
ly. In  1988,  of  the  20,557  pounds  of  cocaine 
seized,  6,177  pounds  were  seized  as  a  direct 
result  of  Bahamian  action  and  14,379 
pounds  by  various  forms  of  Joint  actions.  Al- 
ready, from  January  1,  1989.  to  March  31, 
1989,  4,217  pounds  of  cocaine  have  been 
seized,  including  1,818  pounds  seized  by  Ba- 
hamian police.  This  difference  between  per- 
ception and  reality  could  have  a  significant 
impact  on  the  role  of  the  U.S.  Congress  in 
the  process  of  certification  as  it  affects  the 
Bahamas. 


NATIONAL  POLICE  WEEK:  A 
SALUTE  TO  THE  NATION'S 
HEROES 


UMI 


HON.  SHERWOOD  L  BOEHLERT 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  16.  1989 

Mr.  BOEHLERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  "heroes"— in 
this  day  and  age,  it  seerns  to  be  a  word  that 
has  almost  been  forgotten.  Turn  on  the 
evening  news,  high  crime  and  drug  violence 
seem  to  be  taking  the  life  from  our  towns  and 
cities.  Our  heroes  have  rode  off  into  the 
sunset  But.  as  so  often  it  is,  what  you  need 
most,  is  usually  right  under  your  nose.  Just  go 
downtown  to  your  average  community  and 
there's  your  hero — out  patrolling  the  beat— the 
police  officer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  May  14  to  20,  1989,  is  Nation- 
al Police  Week,  time  we  set  aside  each  year 
to  demonstrate  our  support  for  the  approxi- 
mately 500,000  law  enforcement  officers  who 
risk  their  lives  every  hour  of  every  day  for  our 
protection. 

The  Hfe  of  a  Congressman  may  be  consid- 
ered by  some  to  be  a  high  pressure  job.  But 
wtien  I  consider  all  the  weight  we  place  on 
each  and  every  indivklual  wfx>  serves  in  the 
pdioe  ranks,  frankly  I'm  amazed.  Every  single 
mirxjte  of  ttie  day.  polk:e  men  and  women  are 
out  ttiere  protecting  our  lives  and  our  posses- 
sions from  ttK>se  ttuit  wish  to  do  us  harm. 
With  all  the  responsibility  we  place  on  those 
brave  indNiduals.  it's  a  sad  fact,  ttiat  not  until 
we  are  threatened  does  their  work  receive 
notK8.  I  guess  Joe  Friday  said  It  best.  "It 
comes  with  the  territory." 

Our  law  officers  deserve  this  week  of  recog- 
nition arxl  our  support — now  more  than  ever. 

I  rise  today,  not  only  to  bring  attention  to 
the  efforts  of  law  enforcement  personr>el,  but 
to  applaud  the  efforts  underway  to  build  the 
National  Law  Enforcement  Officers  Memorial. 
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The  memorial,  created  by  a  unanimous  act 
of  Ck}ngress,  will  serve  as  a  constant  reminder 
to  the  sacrifices  that  law  enforcement  person- 
nel make  every  day  to  protect  our  welfare.  Lo- 
cated in  Washington,  DC,  the  memorial  is 
scheduled  to  be  dedk^ted  in  the  fall  of  1989. 

Judk:iary  Square,  a  prominent  federally 
owned  park  in  the  Nation's  Capital,  has  been 
selected  and  approved  as  the  site  for  the  me- 
morial. The  design  will  include  the  name  of  of- 
ficers killed  in  the  line  of  duty.  It's  a  small  trib- 
ute to  the  selfless  and  dedicated  service  they 
have  provkJed  to  the  Natron. 

I  commend  the  efforts  going  on  during  Na- 
tional Police  Week  and  the  construction  of  the 
National  Polrce  Officers  Memorial.  To  those 
men  and  women  who  serve  in  the  ranks  as 
polrce  officers,  I  salute  your  pride  and  dedica- 
tion. The  example  you  set  is  truly  what  the 
word  "hero"  is  all  about. 
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SECURITY  DEPOSIT  LOAN 

FUNDS  LEND  A  HELPING  HAND 
TO  HOMELESS  AND  LOW- 
INCOME  FAMILIES 


PRESIDENT  BUSH'S  ANTI-CRIME 
PROPOSALS 


HON.  LAWRENCE  COUGHUN 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  16.  1989 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  vice-chair- 
man of  the  Select  Committee  on  Narcotics 
Abuse  and  Control,  I  want  to  congratulate 
PreskJent  Bush  on  his  anticrime  proposals 
presented  yesterday. 

In  the  words  of  the  President,  he  is  seeking 
new  law  to  punish  criminals,  new  agents  to 
arrest  them,  new  prosecutors  to  convict  them 
and  new  prisons  to  hold  them. 

The  President  called  for  minimum  10-year 
senterKes  for  crimes  involving  firearms,  cur- 
tailing plea  bargains  on  gun  charges,  and  the 
death  penalty  for  murder  for  hire. 

The  President  called  for  300  new  FBI 
agents,  150  new  U.S.  marshals  and  375  new 
agents  of  ttie  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and 
Firearms. 

To  prosecute  criminals,  he  called  for  an  in- 
crease in  funds  to  support  1,600  more  posl- 
tkjns  in  U.S.  Attorneys  offrces.  To  hold  those 
convk:ted,  he  called  for  24,000  new  Federal 
prison  spaces. 

The  President  has  taken  the  lead  in  propos- 
ing a  dramatic  new  program  to  combat  crime. 

Consistent  with  this  and  with  suggestions  of 
Director  Bennett  of  the  Office  of  National  Drug 
Control  Polkiy,  Chairman  Rangel  of  tfie 
Select  Narcotics  Committee  and  I  are  today 
introducing  legislation  providing  for  the  devel- 
opment of  alternative  incarceration  for  nonvio- 
lent offenders. 

This  legislation  t)oth  helps  to  provkJe  the 
additional  spaces  needed  for  Incarceration 
and  helps  to  relieve  the  pressure  on  over- 
crowded facilities  for  vkjient  offenders.  Placing 
nonviolent  offenders  In  alternative  sites  with 
counseling  and  training  can  help  reduce  the 
incidence  of  repeat  offenders  and  relieve  our 
overcrowded  prison  system. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues  both  Presklent 
Bush's  program  and  our  compatible  legislation 
for  alternative  Incarceration. 


HON.  RON  WYDEN 

OF  OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  16,  1989 

Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  more  is 
learned  about  the  homeless,  experts  have 
found  that  many  homeless  people  have  jobs, 
with  good  prospects  to  afford  modest  rents, 
but  they  can  never  save  enough  money  to  pay 
for  the  required  security  deposits  on  rental 
housing.  Meanwhile,  these  working  people — 
many  with  families — are  forced  to  scramble 
for  shelter,  reduced  to  living  In  their  cars  or 
tents  In  modern-day  "Hoovervllles." 

It  Is  our  national  shame  that  working  fami- 
lies should  be  so  stripped  of  their  dignity  and 
the  chance  to  provide  decent  homes  for 
themselves.  But  we  can  begin  to  tum  this 
crisis  around  with  just  a  modest  investment  in 
self-sufficiency,  by  helping  these  families  with 
loans  for  the  small  amounts  of  cash  they  need 
to  get  themselves  back  on  their  feet  and  into 
a  better  place  to  live. 

Today  I  am  Introducing  legislation  which  will 
establish  locally  administered  security  deposit 
loan  funds  to  help  low  and  moderate  Income 
tenants  pay  for  rental  security  and  utility  de- 
posits. 

Here's  how  the  security  deposit  loan  funds 
will  work:  Local  community  agencies  will  be 
provided  with  the  needed  capital  to  establish 
the  funds  on  a  demonstratwn  basis.  These 
agencies  will  use  the  money  to  make  no-  or 
low-Interest  loans  to  eligible  tx>rrowers. 

By  keeping  the  loan  fund  administration  at 
the  local  level,  the  program  will  be  flexible 
enough  to  encourage  versatility  and  experi- 
mentation with  what  program  design  works 
best  in  the  community.  While  not  intended  to 
be  profitable,  administering  agencies  will  tie 
encouraged  to  keep  losses  at  a  minimum. 

The  legislation  does  provide  some  guide- 
lines, however,  to  ensure  successful  lender- 
borrower  relationships.  First,  bonrowers  will 
have  to  show  an  ability  to  meet  monthly  rental 
payments.  Second,  they  will  have  to  prove 
that  they  can  save  from  their  income,  by  pro- 
viding at  least  20  percent  of  the  total  security 
deposit  from  their  own  funds.  Finally,  loan  ad- 
ministrators will  have  to  offer  financial  coun- 
seling to  the  loan  recipients. 

There  are  successful  models  for  this  type  of 
approach.  Security  deposit  loan  funds  have 
been  established  in  Reno,  NV,  and  in  Keene, 
NH.  These  groups  have  t>een  successful  at 
assisting  families  to  obtain  rental  housing. 
There  are  few  outright  defaults.  And  txirrow- 
ers  have  t>een  able  to  find  decent,  permanent 
housing  that  they  can  afford. 

There's  no  doubt  that  the  shortage  of  low- 
cost  housing  has  led  to  an  increase  In  home- 
lessness  among  the  working  poor,  and  In  tfie 
number  of  people  living  in  substandard  hous- 
ing. The  problem  is  worsened  by  the  high  se- 
curity deposits,  often  equal  to  two  months' 
rent  in  advance,  required  by  many  landlords. 

In  addition  to  security  deposits,  potential 
tenants  often  have  to  pay  deposits  to  utility 
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companies.  Together,  these  two  forms  of  de- 
posits serve  as  "barriers  to  entry"  to  afford- 
able housing.  These  barriers  are  too  difficult 
for  many  families  to  overcome  when  they  are 
struggling  just  to  meet  current  expenses  and 
day-toKlay  needs. 

Removing  these  barriers  would  t>enefit  t>oth 
the  tenants  and  the  communities  in  which 
they  live.  The  tenant's  family  could  move  from 
its  cunent  living  situation— be  it  a  shelter,  tran- 
sitional housing,  or  substandard  housing — into 
a  better  environment.  The  community  benefits 
because  homeless  families  are  moved  from 
temporary  shelters  into  permanent  housing, 
thereby  freeing  up  more  shelter  space  for  the 
needy. 

There  is  a  precedent  in  Federal  policy  for 
removing  barriers  to  entry  in  housing.  After  all, 
the  FHA  and  VA  insurance  programs  basically 
remove  the  down-payment  barriers  on  home 
purchases  for  middle-income  households.  The 
security  deposit  loan  fund  which  I  am  propos- 
ing simply  removes  the  barriers  to  renting  for 
low-income  households. 

For  many  people  faced  with  a  housing 
crisis,  this  approach  is  far  more  appropriate 
and  cost  effective  than  the  types  of  assist- 
arK»  provided  by  homeless  shelters  and  tran- 
sitional housing  programs.  In  lending  a  hand 
with  a  small  cash  loan,  we'd  be  restoring  their 
sense  of  dignity  by  showing  our  faith  in  their 
ability  to  make  better  lives  for  themselves. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  legisla- 
tion, which  gives  low-income  families  the 
same  opportunities  we  offer  to  middle-income 
families— some  lending  assistance  to  help 
them  to  improve  their  living  standards  as  they 
strive  to  achieve  the  American  dream. 


PROPER  TAX  TREATMENT  FOR 
CAPITAL  GAINS  DERIVED 
FROM  FARMER  COOPERATIVE 
ASSET  SALES 


HON.  BYRON  L  DORGAN 

or  NORTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  16,  1989 
Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today,  49  House  Members  join  me  in  introduc- 
ing legislation  to  allow  nonexempt  farmer  co- 
operatives to  elect  patronage-sourced  treat- 
ment for  certain  gains  or  losses. 

In  recent  years,  there  have  t)een  an  in- 
creasing numt)er  of  disputes  between  some 
fanner  cooperatives  and  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  over  the  proper  Federal  income  treat- 
ment of  gain  or  loss  resulting  from  the  sale  of 
assets  used  by  cooperatives  in  tfieir  patron- 
age operations.  The  issue  in  controversy  is 
whether  gains  or  losses  from  such  disposi- 
tions should  be  considered  to  t>e  derived  from 
patronage  or  nonpatronage  sources.  This  dis- 
tinction is  important  because  gain  from  pa- 
tronage sources  is  eligible  to  be  distributed  to 
patrons  as  a  patronage  dividend  which  is  de- 
ductible to  a  cooperative — and  taxable  to  the 
patron. 

Over  the  years,  agricultural  cooperatives 
have  taken  different  approaches  toward  the 
classification  of  the  gain  or  loss  from  the  sale 
of  assets  from  a  patronage  operation.  Some 
cooperatives,  relying  on  a  general  standard 
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adopted  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  and 
the  courts,  have  treated  this  gain  or  loss  as 
patronage  sourced  on  the  ground  ttiat  the 
assets  sold  actually  facilitated  the  marketing, 
purchasing  or  service  activities  of  tfie  coop- 
eratives. Other  cooperatives,  have  treated  Vne 
gain  or  loss  from  the  sale  of  assets  used  in 
the  patronage  operation  as  nonpatronage 
sourced  in  reliance  of  an  example  found  in 
Treasury  regulation  section  1.1382-3(c)(2)  and 
the  IRS's  cun^ent  administrative  positksn  that 
capital  gains — or  gains  treated  as  capital 
gains  under  I.R.C.  section  1231— are  auto- 
matically nonpatronage  sourced. 

Cooperatives  that  have  treated  the  gain  or 
loss  as  patronaged  sourced  on  the  basis  that 
such  assets  actually  facilitated  the  marketing, 
purchasing,  or  service  activities  of  the  coop- 
eratives have  faced  repeated  challer^es  from 
the  IRS,  notwithstanding  that  our  courts  have 
consistently  applied  an  actually  facilitates  test 
to  distinguish  patronage  versus  nonpatronage 
income. 

This  legislation  is  intended  to  provide  coop- 
eratives with  a  mechanism  for  avoiding  the 
uncertainties  that  exist  in  this  area.  In  general, 
cooperative  would  be  permitted  to  elect  ordi- 
nary patronage  sourced  treatment  for  its  gain 
or  loss  realized  upon  disposition  of  any  asset, 
provided  that  the  asset  was  used  by  the  orga- 
nization to  facilitiate  the  conduct  of  business 
with  or  for  its  patrons. 

I  ask  you  to  join  us  as  a  cosponsor  of  this 
bill  to  assist  our  mral  cooperatives. 
A  summary  and  the  text  of  the  bill  follows: 

Section-by-Section  Analysis 
Paragraph  1.  In  GeneroL  Cooperatives 
may  elect  patronage  sourced  treatment  for 
gain  or  loss  from  the  sale  or  other  disposi- 
tion of  any  asset,  provided  that  the  asset  in 
question  was  used  by  the  organization  to  fa- 
cilitate the  conduct  of  business  done  with  or 
for  patrons.  The  election  would  apply  to  all 
assets  including  depreciable  section  1231 
assets  as  well  as  stock  or  any  other  owner- 
ship or  financial  interest  in  another  entity. 
Under  the  election,  the  gain  or  loss  result- 
ing from  the  asset  sale  would  be  treated  as 
ordinary. 

Paragraph  2.  AUocation.  Where  an  asset 
has  Ijeen  used  for  both  patronage  and  non- 
patronage purposes,  the  election  to  treat 
gain  or  loss  from  the  sale  of  that  asset  as 
patronage  sourced  applies  only  to  the 
amount  of  the  gain  or  loss  allocable  to  the 
patronage  use.  A  cooperative  may  use  any 
reasonable  method  for  making  allocations 
of  income  or  expenses  between  patronage 
and  nonpatronage  operations. 

Paragraph  3.  Period  of  Election.  The  stat- 
utory election  would  be  available  generally 
with  respect  to  taxable  years  beginning 
after  1988  and,  unless  revoked  by  the  coop- 
erative, for  all  taxable  years  sulwequent  to 
the  first  taxable  year  for  which  the  election 
is  made.  An  election  which  is  made  with  re- 
spect to  a  taxable  year  Ijeginnlng  before 
1990  would,  if  the  election  so  provided  apply 
also  to  prior  taxable  years  of  the  electing 
cooperative.  An  electing  cooperative  can  at 
any  time  revoke  its  election  effective  for 
taxable  years  begiruiing  after  the  date  on 
which  the  revocation  notice  was  duly  filed 
with  the  IRS. 

Paragraph  4.  Election  After  RevocatiorL  If 
the  cooperative  revokes  the  election,  it  must 
wait  at  least  three  taxable  years  before 
making  another  election. 

Paragraph  5.  No  Inference.  No  inference 
will  t>e  drawn  from  the  legislation  regarding 
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the  proper  application  of  existing  law  relat- 
ing to  the  classification  of  income  or  loss 
from  asset  dispositions  by  nonelecting  coop- 
eratives. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  1388  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1986  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(k)  Treatment  or  Gains  or  Losses  on 
THE  Disposition  or  Certain  Assets.— For 
purposes  of  this  title,  in  the  case  of  any  or- 
ganization to  which  part  I  of  this  subchap- 
ter applies— 

"(1)  In  general.— An  organization  may 
elect  to  treat  gain  or  loss  from  the  sale  or 
other  disposition  of  amy  asset  (including 
stock  or  any  other  ownership  or  financial 
interest  in  another  entity)  as  ordinary 
income  or  loss  and  to  include  such  gain  or 
loss  in  net  earnings  of  the  organization  from 
business  done  with  or  for  patrons,  if  such 
asset  was  used  by  the  organization  to  facili- 
tate the  conduct  of  business  done  with  or 
for  patrons. 

"(2)  Allocation.— An  election  under  para- 
graph (1)  shall  not  apply  to  gain  or  loss  on 
the  sale  or  other  disposition  of  any  asset  to 
the  extent  that  such  asset  was  used  for  pur- 
poses other  than  to  facilitate  the  conduct  of 
business  done  with  or  for  patrons.  For  pur- 
poses of  this  paragraph,  the  extent  of  such 
use  may  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  any 
reasonable  method  for  making  allocations 
of  income  or  expense  between  patronage 
and  nonpatronage  operations. 

"(3)  Periods  or  election.— An  election 
under  paragraph  (1)  shall  apply  to  the  tax- 
able year  for  which  made  and  all  subse- 
quent taxable  years  unless  revoked  by  the 
organization.  Any  such  revocation  shall  be 
effective  for  taxable  years  l)eginning  after 
the  date  on  which  notice  of  the  revocation 
is  filed  with  the  Secretary. 

"(4)  Election  ArTER  revocation.— If  an  or- 
ganization has  made  an  election  under  para- 
graph (1)  and  such  election  has  been  re- 
voked under  paragraph  (2),  such  organiza- 
tion shall  not  be  eligible  to  make  an  election 
under  paragraph  (1)  for  any  taxable  year 
before  its  3rd  taxable  year  which  begins 
after  the  1st  taxable  year  for  which  such 
revocation  is  effective,  unless  the  Secretary 
consents  to  such  election. 

"(5)  No  iNTERENCE.- Nothing  in  this  sub- 
section shall  be  construed  to  infer  that  a 
change  In  the  law  is  intended  for  organiza- 
tions not  having  in  effect  an  election  under 
paragraph  (1).  Any  gain  or  loss  from  the 
sale  or  other  disposition  of  any  asset  by 
such  organization  shall  be  treated  as  if  this 
subsection  had  not  l)e€n  enacted." 

"(b)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2).  the  amendment  made  by  subsection  (a) 
shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31.  1988. 

"(2)  If  the  organization  makes  an  election 
under  section  1388(k>(l)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  (as  added  by  subsec- 
tion (a))  with  ite  return  for  a  taxable  year 
beginning  l)efore  January  1,  1990,  and  such 
election  provides  that  such  organization 
elects  to  take  the  benefits  of  this  paragraph, 
the  amendment  made  by  subsection  (a) 
shall  also  apply  to  all  taxable  years  begin- 
ning before  January  1.  1990.  and  the  elec- 
tion under  such  section  1388(k)(l)  shall  also 
be  effective  for  all  such  taxable  years. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  NATHANIEL 
CLIFFORD  JONES.  JR. 


HON.  HENRY  J.  NOWAK 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  16,  1989 

Mr.  NOWAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  express  the  soaow 
and  sense  of  loss  wtuch  we  in  western  New 
York  have  experiericed  folknving  the  tragic 
death  of  Nattianiel  Clifford  Jones,  Jr.,  a 
seaman  apprentice  wfx)  served  on  the  U.S.S. 
towa.  He  was  one  of  the  47  men  who  lost 
their  lives  on  April  19  wtien  an  acckJent  oc- 
curred in  one  of  the  ship's  massive  gun  tur- 
rets. 

In  tribute  to  this  young  man,  I  would  like  to 
insert  the  folk}wing  nentts  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Buffak)  News  on  April  27.  Also 
included  is  an  obituary  from  the  merrKxial 
servKe. 

On  t)ehalf  of  my  felk>w  citizens  in  westem 
New  York,  I  also  woukj  like  to  extend  our  con- 
dotences  to  the  family  of  Nathaniel  Clifford 
Jones,  Jr.  We  grieve  writh  them. 

Mourners  Bid  Farewell  to  Victim  op 

"Iowa"  Blast 

(By  Gene  Warner) 

They  called  him  Junie,  short  for  Junior. 
And  atwve  all  else,  they  remember  the  smile 
on  his  face  and  his  ability  to  make  others 
laugh. 

Whether  he  was  in  the  halls  of  Lacka- 
wanna High  School,  on  the  foott>all  field, 
serving  as  a  day-camp  counselor  at  Friend- 
ship House  or  spending  time  with  his 
family,  Nathaniel  C.  Jones  Jr.  always  did  his 
best  to  keep  things  loose,  to  leave  others 
with  smiles  on  their  faces. 

"I've  known  Junie  practically  all  his  life," 
said  Bart>ara  Fears,  a  youth  services  director 
at  Friendship  House  in  Lackawanna,  "Junie 
was  such  a  personable  and  likable  young 
man.  When  he  came  up  to  you  when  you 
were  feeling  a  little  depressed,  he  would 
always  say  something  comical  and  make  you 
feel  l>etter." 

That's  the  Nathaniel  Jones  that  others  re- 
meml>ered  today,  the  day  friends  and  family 
honored  him  during  fimeral  services  in 
Mount  Olive  Baptist  Church,  72  Wasson 
Ave.,  Lackawanna,  l>efore  burial  In  Arling- 
ton (Va.)  National  Cemetery. 

Jones,  21,  was  the  lone  Westem  New 
Yorker,  one  of  47  Americans,  killed  last 
week  in  the  explosion  atward  the  USS  fouHL 

William  Bilowus,  now  the  high  school 
principal  in  Lackawanna,  rememt>ered 
having  to  chase  Jones  from  the  school's 
hallways  more  than  a  few  times. 

"I  always  remember  that  face,"  Bilowus 
said.  "He  was  such  a  good-natured  kid.  No 
matter  what  you  said  to  him,  he  always  had 
a  smile  on  his  face,  and  he  was  always  re- 
spectful. He  always  said.  'Yes.  sir  or  'No, 
sir.'" 

As  a  seaman  apprentice.  Jones  was  proud 
to  wear  the  Navy  uniform. 

Last  Christmas,  when  he  came  home  for 
the  last  time  to  visit  family  and  friends, 
Jones,  in  full  uniform,  walked  into  the 
school's  physical  education  office  to  say 
hello  to  Bill  Pukalo.  his  former  footl>all 
coach. 

"Mr.  P.."  he  said,  with  a  smile.  "I'm  going 
to  take  care  of  you.  I'm  going  to  give  you  an 
Iowa  hat.  This  is  the  biggest  and  baddest 
ship  in  the  Navy." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"He  was  really  enthused  about  the  Navy," 
Pukalo  recalled  Wednesday.  "I  think  it  was 
an  ideal  thing  for  him.  It  was  the  right  di- 
rection for  him.  I  think  the  discipline 
helped  him." 

Jones,  No.  71,  was  a  second-string  defen- 
sive end  and  special-teams  player  on  the  tal- 
ented Lackawanna  football  team  that  went 
to  the  Rich  Stadium  sectional  playoffs  in 
1985. 

Not  the  most  gifted  player,  Jones  was 
great  at  keeping  his  teammates  loose  and 
getting  them  going,  whenever  they  were  up- 
tight or  things  were't  going  well  for  the 
team,  the  coach  said. 

Although  he  wasn't  a  football  star  or  a 
great  student.  Jones  got  along  well  with  au- 
thority figures.  And  he  wasn't  shy  at>out 
lobbying  for  what  he  wanted. 

"Hey,  coach,  you  luiow  I  had  a  good  prac- 
tice today,"  he  often  told  Pukalo.  "I  think  I 
ought  to  be  in  the  lineup  this  week. 

After  a  couple  of  years  as  a  junior  counsel- 
or at  the  Friendship  House  summer  camp, 
he  made  sure  Ms.  Fears  Imew  alx>ut  his 
goals  for  the  next  summer:  "Miss  Fears,  you 
know  I'm  a  little  more  mature  now."  he  told 
her.  "Are  you  going  to  pick  me  as  a  senior 
counselor  this  year?" 

She  did.  and  it  proved  to  l)e  a  wise  choice, 
as  he  worked  well  with  the  younger  kids  and 
always  took  the  initiative  in  keeping  them 
active. 

"If  I  needed  somebody  to  do  something.  I 
could  always  count  on  Junie."  Ms.  Fears 
said.  "I  don't  recall  anyl>ody  ever  getting 
mad  at  him.  If  he  was  around,  he'd  have 
you  laughing." 

Like  Coach  Pukalo.  Ms.  Fears  noticed  a 
difference  in  Jones  when  he  came  home  last 
Christmas. 

"Junie,  the  service  must  have  done  some- 
thing good  for  you,  t>ecause  you  seem  a  lot 
more  mature."  she  told  him. 

He  laughed,  as  always,  and  said  it  was 
true. 

"He  just  liked  to  keep  you  laughing,"  said 
his  godmother,  Eula  Royster.  "He  was  a 
center  of  attention.  He  never  wanted  to  be 
sad.  He  always  wanted  everything  to  be 
jolly. " 

That's  how  everylMKly's  trying  to  remem- 
t>er  Jones  today,  as  his  family  and  friends 
deal  with  the  loss. 

Wednesday,  as  students  and  staff  mem- 
t>ers  at  Lackawanna  High  School  ot>served  a 
moment  of  silence  in  Jones'  memory, 
Bilowus  told  them: 

"His  name  and  his  smiling  face  will  be  re- 
memt>ered  in  the  halls  of  Lackawanna  High 
School  for  a  long  time." 

Obituary 

Nathaniel  Clifford  Jones  Jr.  was  twm  to 
Nathaniel  C.  Jones  and  Georgian  Wright  on 
10  August  1967  in  the  City  of  Lackawanna, 
New  York. 

He  confessed  to  Christ  at  an  early  age  and 
was  baptized  at  St.  Mark's  A.M.E.  Zion 
Church,  in  the  City  of  Lackawanna.  New 
York,  under  the  pastorship  of  Reverend  Ru- 
dolph L  Wells.  At  the  age  of  seven,  he  came 
under  the  love  and  tutelege  of  his  step- 
father, Lawrence  J.  Davis. 

Nathaniel  (Juney)  attended  public  schools 
in  Lackawanna  and  in  Buffalo,  New  York. 
He  was  a  sports  enthusiast  and  a  swimmer 
for  Bennett  High  School,  then  transferred 
to  Lackawanna  High  School,  where  he  was  a 
member  of  their  varsity  football  team  in 
1985  and  1986.  He  graduated  from  Lacka- 
wanna High  School  in  June  1987. 

Nathaniel's  other  activities  included  scout- 
ing and  fishing.  As  one  of  three  children. 
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Nathaniel  is  rememliered  as  a  friendly, 
happy  person,  who  adored  his  mother,  con- 
stantly teased  his  sisters,  and  who  would 
brave  any  weather  elements  to  visit  his 
grandparents. 

In  July  1988.  Nathaniel  fulfilled  his  dream 
by  enlisting  in  the  Navy.  He  was  proud  to 
have  joined  six  other  family  members  into 
the  Armed  Forces  as  sailors.  After  Basic  and 
Advanced  training,  he  was  assigned  as  a 
crew  meml>er  of  the  USS  lovoa  (BB-61). 

On  19  April  1989,  God  held  muster  on 
board  the  USS  lovoa  (BB-61).  Nathaniel  Jr. 
and  forty-six  of  his  shipmates  answered, 
"Here  Sir"  and  were  called  home  to  serve 
duty  with  God. 

He  is  survived  by  his  mother:  Georgian 
Davis:  father:  Nathaniel  Jones  Sr.,  Stepfa- 
ther Lawrence  J.  Davis,  three  sisters: 
Rhoda  James,  Natalie  Jones,  and  Lauren  J. 
Davis;  maternal  grandmother:  Bemice 
Wright  of  Lackawanna,  NY;  paternal  grand- 
parents: William  and  Cora  Jones  of  Buffalo, 
NY;  Godparents:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Roys- 
ter of  Buffalo,  NY;  four  great  aunts,  two 
great  uncles,  seven  uncles,  and  a  host  of 
other  relatives  and  friends. 


SALUTE  TO  "WILLIE"  AND  LIL- 
UAN  SHAPIRO  FOR  THEIR 
GREAT  SERVICE  TO  CONGRE- 
GATION ADAS  ISRAEL  OF  PAS- 
SAIC. NJ 


UMI 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

OP  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  16,  1989 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  the  greatest 
pride  and  admiration  that  I  rise  today  to  salute 
two  outstanding  spiritual  and  civic  leacjers 
from  my  Eighth  O}ngressional  District  in  New 
Jersey  whose  dedicated  and  tireless  efforts 
on  t>ehalf  of  their  synagogue  and  their  com- 
munity have  touched  countless  numt)ers  of 
people  in  the  greater  northern  New  Jersey 
area. 

I  am  speaking  of  William  "Willie"  Shapiro, 
executive  director  of  Adas  Israel  Synagogue 
of  Passak:,  NJ,  for  the  past  23  years,  and  his 
devoted  wife,  Lillian.  For  their  many  years  of 
outstanding  service  to  their  synagogue  Adas 
Israel  and  to  their  community,  Willie  and  Lillian 
Shapiro  will  be  the  focus  of  a  special  tribute  to 
be  held  Sunday,  May  21,  1989,  at  Congrega- 
tion Adas  Israel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  certain  this  event  will  be 
a  great  source  of  pride  to  rabt>i  emeritus.  Or. 
Leon  Katz;  to  Rablji  Dr.  Solomon  F.  Rytwk, 
and  to  tritKite  chairman  Dr.  Ivan  Nelson,  who 
has  been  leading  the  vigorous  effort  to  make 
this  event  a  great  success.  I  know,  too,  that 
no  one  will  be  more  proud  than  William  and 
Lillian's  lovely  family;  their  daughters,  Beveriy 
Ontell  and  Deina  Shapiro;  tfieir  son-in-law. 
Marc  Ontell;  their  two  lovely  granddaughters, 
Nkx>le  and  Shari  Ontell,  and  Willie's  two  de- 
voted brotfiers,  Abe  and  Irving  Shapiro. 

William  Shapiro  came  to  Passaic  from 
Russo-Poland  in  May  1925  with  his  widowed 
mother,  Anna,  and  her  new  husband,  Joseph 
Shapiro.  He  grew  up  in  Passaic,  attending 
kx^al  scfKX>ls  and  eventually  graduating  Pas- 
saic High  School.  His  deep  involvement  with 
the  Jewish  community  in  Passaic  goes  t>ack 
nearly  a  half  century  to  1940  when  he  was 
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elected  financial  secretary  of  Congregation 
Chevra  Thilim,  at  that  time  one  of  the  most 
prestigious  Orthodox  congregations  in  Passa- 

Eight  years  later,  at  the  time  of  the  estai>- 
lishment  of  the  State  of  Israel,  William  Sha- 
piro, through  his  dedicated  efforts,  was  instru- 
mental in  the  founding  of  the  Keyman  Organi- 
zatk>n,  which  raised  funds  for  the  United 
Jewish  Campaign  of  the  Jewish  Community 
Council,  the  predecessor  of  the  current 
Jewish  Federation.  In  October  1950,  William 
Shapiro  married  Lillian  Klugerman,  of  Brook- 
lyn, NY. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  in  1966  that  William 
Shapiro  was  appointed  executive  director  of 
Congregation  Adas  Israel,  and  he  has  been 
working  with  selfless  dedication  ever  since  to 
assure  the  well-t)eing  of  this  outstanding 
house  of  worship  and  its  devoted  congrega- 
tion. At  the  same  time,  he  continues  to  be 
deeply  involved  in  other  organizations,  serving 
as  secretary  for  Congregation  Chevra  Thilim, 
the  PassakJ-Clitton  chapter  of  Mizrachi,  the 
Vaad  Hakohol  of  Passaic  Clifton  and  the  Pas- 
saic Hetxew  Independent  Benevolent  Asso- 
ciation, of  which  he  is  past  president.  In  addi- 
tion, he  is  a  member  of  the  National  Board  of 
f^izrachi  and  belongs  to  B'nai  B'rith,  Beth 
Israel  Hospital  in  Passaic  and  the  Daughters 
of  Miriam  in  Clifton. 

While  her  husband  was  dedicating  himself 
to  ttiese  many  endeavors,  Lillian  Shapiro  was 
establishing  her  own  proud  record  of  accorrv 
plishments.  She  is  past  president  of  the  Adas 
Israel  Sisterhood  and  sen/es  as  the  organiza- 
tion's financial  secretary.  She  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Yeshiva  University  Woman's 
Organization,  the  Simon  Wiesenthal  Center, 
Shaare  Zedek  Hospital  in  Jerusalem,  and 
American  Red  Magen  David  for  Israel.  She 
also  served  as  treasurer  of  the  Hillel  Academy 
PTA  for  many  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  great  work  done  by  Wil- 
liam and  Lillian  Shapiro  has  brought  them  rec- 
ognition on  many  occasions.  William  was  hon- 
ored by  Congregation  Chevra  Thilim  in  1959, 
by  Mizrachi-Hapoel  Hamizrachi  of  Passaic-CW- 
ton  in  1963,  by  Yeshiva  University  in  1964  and 
again  in  1985,  by  Bonds  for  Israel,  the  Jewish 
National  Fund  and  by  the  local  chapter  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Synagogue  Youth. 
William  Shapiro  also  received  the  Hillel  Acad- 
emy Adopt  a  Scholar  Award  in  1976,  and  Lil- 
lian Shapiro  received  the  same  award  in  1984. 
Together.  William  and  Lillian  Shapiro  received 
the  Tomchay  Torah  Award  from  Hillel  Acade- 
my at  its  1987  Melava  Maika. 

But  William  and  Lillian  Shapiro  have  not 
only  earned  awards.  More  importantly,  they 
have  earned  ttie  love,  admiration  and  respect 
of  the  countless  numbers  of  people  whose 
lives  they  have  touched  for  the  past  four  dec- 
ades. And  so,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  this 
sense  of  admiration  that  I  invite  you  and  our 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  paying  tribute  to  two 
great  spiritual  and  community  leaders  and  out- 
standing human  things  who  have  made  their 
community.  State  and  Nation  a  better  place  to 
live,  William  Shapiro  executive  director  of  Con- 
gregation Adas  Israel  of  Passaic.  NJ,  and  his 
devoted  wife,  Lillian  Shapiro. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

SOCIAL  SECURITY  PROCEDURAL 
IMPROVEMENT  ACT  OP  1989 


HON.  BILL  ARCHER 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  16,  1989 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing H.R.  2349,  the  Social  Security  Proce- 
dural Improvements  Act  of  1989,  a  bill  I  have 
introduced  in  the  past  two  Congresses.  It  is 
apparent  that  the  Social  Security  appeals 
process  needs  to  be  streamlined  in  order  to 
make  it  more  responsive  to  the  public  and  to 
ensure  greater  uniformity  in  a  national  pro- 
gram. 

Essentially  this  is  the  same  bill  I  introduced 
in  1987.  I  am  pleased  to  report  that  one  provi- 
sion— requiring  "interim  payments"  for  certain 
cases  pending  more  than  90  days  at  the  Ap- 
peals Council— has  t)een  deleted.  I  am 
pleased  because  my  provision  to  pay  certain 
cases,  which  had  been  allowed  by  an  adminis- 
trative law  judge  and  subsequently  were  se- 
lected for  review  by  the  Secretary,  t)ecame 
law  on  November  10,  1988,  as  part  of  Public 
Law  100-647.  I  anticipate  that  few  payments 
actually  will  tje  made,  because  I  expect  that 
management  will  focus  more  attention  to 
ensure  tfiese  reviews  are  done  in  a  timely 
fashion. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  three  main  provi- 
sions of  this  bill  are  still  necessary.  Those 
three  provisions  would:  First,  litwralize  ttie  cri- 
teria under  which  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Sennces  could  federalize  State  agen- 
cies which  make  disability  determinations  for 
Social  Security;  Second,  eliminate  the  Appeals 
Council  and  the  review  performed  by  it;  and 
third,  create  a  Social  Security  Court,  a  propos- 
al first  advanced  by  my  colleague  Jake 
Pickle. 

When  I  introduced  this  bill  in  1987,  I  de- 
saibed  in  some  detail  why  the  issue  of  "ac- 
quiescence" was  central  to  the  issue  of  a 
Social  Security  Court.  In  brief,  "acquiescence" 
requires  that  the  Secretary  of  HHS  accept  an 
appeals  court  decision  within  that  circuit  as  a 
precedent— unless,  of  course,  the  Secretary  is 
successful  in  appealing  the  decision.  Those 
who  advocated  acquiescence  during  the  de- 
velopment of  the  1984  disabiliity  amendments 
were  concerned  about  the  need  for  subse- 
quent plaintiffs  to  relitigate  the  same  issue 
within  a  circuit,  because  the  Secretary  had  not 
accepted  tfie  initial  decision  as  a  precedent. 
This  was  a  justifiable  concern,  certainly  in 
view  of  the  numbers  of  pending  disability 
cases.  Nevertheless,  at  that  lime  I  warned  of 
the  implications  for  the  retirement  and  survivor 
programs. 

I'd  like  to  provide  an  update  on  the  types  of 
acquiescence  rulings  I  descrit)ed  in  my  re- 
marks in  1987.  Since  January  1988,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services  acqui- 
esced in  just  over  a  half-dozen  cases.  Only 
two  of  the  seven  cases  involved  disability 
issues,  continuing  the  trend  I  noted  in  1987. 
At  that  time  only  5  of  26  acquiescence  rulings 
involved  disability  issues.  Two  of  the  cunent 
seven  cases  involved  the  SSI  Program,  and 
another  the  handling  of  the  offset  provisions 
in  the  case  of  dual  entitlement  to  titles  II  and 
XVI  benefits. 
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The  most  significant  aspect  of  these  acqui- 
escence rulings,  in  my  view,  is  that  \t\e  Secre- 
tary limited  acquiescer>ce  to  tfie  specific  circuit 
in  six  of  the  seven  cases.  For  SSI  purposes, 
for  example,  that  means  tfiat  tfie  definition  of 
inmate  of  a  publk:  institutnn  will  differ  in  tf>e 
eighth  circuit  from  all  others.  Adding  to  ttie 
problem,  tfie  seven  States  in  tfie  eighth  circuit 
tielong  in  four  different  regions  of  the  Social 
Security  Administration,  specifically,  Kansas 
City,  Denver,  Chrcago,  and  Dallas.  The  staff  in 
those  offices,  wtio  perform  the  quality  review 
function,  may  be  challenged  to  remember  that 
a  differing  standard  applies  to  tfiose  fragment- 
ed cases. 

Substantively,  I  found  tfie  most  egregkMS 
Appeals  Court  ruling  to  be  that  of  the  seventh 
circuit  in  McDonald  versus  Bowen.  The  issue 
did  involve  disatiility.  but  was  not  one  I  had 
ever  viewed  as  involving  tfie  level  of  subjectiv- 
ity or  judgment  which  invites  court  reviews. 
The  law  clearly  requires  that  a  disatiility  last  or 
be  expected  to  last  at  least  12  months.  Ida 
McDonald  returned  to  worV  in  tfie  seventh 
month  before  her  application  had  been  ap- 
proved. The  circuit  order  found  her  eligibile  for 
a  trial  work  period.  In  my  view,  the  clear  intent 
of  the  law  is  to  grant  a  trial  work  period  only 
to  those  who  met  the  12  months  test  or  are 
expected  to  meet  that  test  wfien  tfie  case  is 
allowed.  Neither  expectation  was  apparent  in 
this  case,  and  tfie  court  circumvented  tfie  ob- 
vious durational  requirement  of  the  law. 

I  remain  convinced  tfiat  a  Social  Security 
Court  would  bring  a  refreshing  level  of  exper- 
tise to  these  cases  and  re-establish  national 
uniformity  in  a  program  wtiich  is  developing 
untenable.  unadministerat>le  fusions. 

At  the  end  of  fiscal  1988,  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Administration  still  had  some  50,000  pend- 
ing court  cases.  I  fear  the  further  fragmenta- 
tion of  basic  evidentiary  requirements  in  the 
Social  Security  system.  It  is  for  ttiese  reasons 
that  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider  the 
merits  of  a  Social  Security  Court  In  this  con- 
text, the  bill  further  provides  that  all  appeals 
from  this  court  would  be  channeled  to  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Federal  Circuit 
again  eliminating  the  potential  for  multiple  and 
contradictory  court  decisions  on  a  variety  of 
highly  technical  program  issues.  I  think  it  is 
important  to  note  that  the  intent  of  this  provi- 
sion is  not  so  much  to  stifle  legal  interpreta- 
tion of  statutory  and  regulatory  requirements 
as  to  quantify  those  interpretations,  so  that 
the  issues  and  costs  can  be  resolved  more 
speedily  by  tfie  administration  and  Congress. 
The  bill  contains  an  adequate  transitional 
period  and  mechanism  to  process  pipeline 
cases,  so  those  applicants  caught  in  tfie  tran- 
sition should  not  be  affected  adversely. 

Now,  let  me  turn  to  the  bill's  other  two 
major  provisions.  First  it  permits  the  Secretary 
of  HHS  to  federalize  State  agencies  at  any 
time  "to  assure  tfie  effective,  equitable  and 
uniform  administration  of  tfie  program."  This 
differs  from  cun-ent  law  which  obligates  the 
Secretary  to  sfiow  tfiat  tfie  State  agency  has 
substantially  failed  to  make  decisions  in 
accord  with  laws  and  regulations. 

Ttie  purpose  of  this  provision  is  not  only  to 
avoid  future  differences  in  policy  interpreta- 
tion, but  also  to  assure  that  the  Secretary  has 
the  authority  to  federalize  the  disability  deter- 
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mination  process  whenever  federalization 
would  better  serve  the  program. 

The  States  were  initially  given  this  responsi- 
bility because  of  tfieir  closer  links  to  the  medi- 
cal community — from  which  reports  would  be 
needed — and  because  of  the  State  link  with 
vocatioruil  rehabilitation.  Both  rationales  have 
been  overtaken  by  program  history  and  are  no 
kxiger  as  relevant  as  tt>e  ensuring  of  effective, 
equitable,  and  uniform  national  administration 
of  the  disability  program. 

Let  me  assure  you  that  this  bill  provides  for 
fair  and  equitable  treatment  of  the  State  em- 
ployees wtK}  may  be  federalized.  The  disability 
determinatkxi  process  requires  their  continued 
expertise,  and  this  t>ill  provides  an  orderly  and 
fair  transition  to  Federal  employment,  with 
protectksns  to  ensure  pay,  leave,  and  pension 
t)enefits  reasonably  equivalent  to  Federal  em- 
pk}yees  of  comparable  status. 

As  an  aside,  let  me  explain  that  SSA  al- 
ready absorbs  ttie  State  agencies'  costs,  in- 
cluding retirement  contributions  for  these  em- 
pk}yees,  so  federalizing  certain  State  agencies 
can  be  done  in  a  cost-effective  manner. 

Second,  it  eliminates  the  Appeals  Council, 
and  tfie  review  performed  by  it,  which  is  the 
third  and  final  administrative  appeal.  This  pro- 
vision is  intended  to  streamline  the  entire  ap- 
peals process  by  eliminating  a  paper  review  of 
the  decisions  of  adminstrative  law  judges.  I 
believe  applicants  will  benefit  by  quicker 
access  to  the  new  Social  Security  Court. 

The  Social  Security  Administration  estimat- 
ed some  initial  overlapping  administrative 
costs  in  the  transitional  period,  but  from  the 
second  year  tfie  elimination  of  tfie  Appeals 
Council  t>alances  tfie  costs  of  tfie  Social  Se- 
curity Court. 

Personally.  I  believe  national  uniformity 
woukj  produce  slight  program  savings  and 
more  accurate  payments,  as  well  as  adminis- 
trative savings,  wtien  compared  to  tfie  current 
F)ractice  of  administering  divergent  standards 
among  different  circuit  courts. 

I  commend  tfiese  measures  to  all  of  my  col- 
leagues, and  urge  those  on  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  to  consider  H.R.  2349  as 
expeditiousiy  as  possible. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY:  A  FATHER'S 
WORRY 
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HON.  JIM  SUTTERY 

OP  KANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  16,  1989 

Mr.  SLATTERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Thursday, 
May  18,  1989,  I  will  chair  a  House  Budget 
Committee  Task  Force  on  Economk:  Policy, 
Projectxxis.  and  Revenues,  whk:h  will  focus 
on  tfie  current  policy  of  spending  money  from 
the  Social  Security  trust  fund  surplus  for  cur- 
rent government  operations. 

I  t>eiieve  that  tfie  public  is  unaware  of  this 
practice.  Using  trust  fund  money  masks  tfie 
true  Federal  defkat  and  creates  a  false  sense 
of  optimism  about  tfie  availability  of  Social  Se- 
curity funds  wtien  the  t>aby  boom  generatkin 
retires  beginning  in  2015. 

The  Kansas  City  Times,  on  May  15,  1989. 
pubhsfied  an  excellent  article  concerning  tfie 
Government's  spending  polkaes  and  use  of 
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the  Social  Security  trust  fund  to  pay  for  cur- 
rent expenses. 

I  would  like  to  submit  for  the  Record  this 
article,  authored  by  Robert  Unger,  and  I  urge 
all  my  colleagues  to  review  it. 

The  public  has  a  right  to  know  that  funds 
they  think  are  being  tucked  away  to  meet 
future  Social  Security  obligations  are  being 
spent.  If  this  practice  is  not  stopped,  the  next 
generation  will  simply  collect  a  fist  full  of 
lOU's  from  the  Social  Security  trust  fund. 

[Prom  the  Kansas  City  Times.  May  15, 
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Social  Security:  A  Father's  Worry 

(By  Robert  Unger) 

The  Middletons  span  four  generations. 
There's  Grandma  Opal,  85,  and  long  retired. 
There's  Bill,  50,  and  his  wife,  Connie,  work- 
ing every  day.  Then  there  are  the  four  kids. 
17  to  28,  just  getting  started.  And,  of  course. 
Bill's  two  grandkids. 

Together  they  tell  the  story  of  Social  Se- 
curity in  America:  In  a  single  family,  they 
are  the  promise  made,  the  promise  kept, 
and  the  promise  about  to  he  broken. 

Grandma  Opal  came  of  age  as  Social  Secu- 
rity was  bom  in  the  1930s.  By  now,  she  says, 
she's  gotten  back  thousands  of  dollars  more 
than  she  ever  paid  in. 

Bill's  an  optimist.  He  figures  he's  going  to 
live  a  long  time,  long  enough  to  enjoy  all 
that  he's  paid  in.  Maybe  even  a  little  more. 

Then  there  are  the  children  and  grand- 
children. 

"It  doesn't  look  so  good  for  them,  does 
it?"  Bill  asked,  knowing  the  answer  all  too 
well.  "With  the  politicians  dipping  into  it, 
the  plan  is  doomed  to  fail." 

As  t>enefits  representative  for  United  Auto 
Workers  Local  31  at  the  General  Motors 
Fairfax  assembly  plant,  he  knows  what 
most  other  Americans  don't  know  and  don't 
really  want  to  know:  There  is  no  Social  Se- 
curity trust  fund,  at  least  as  most  of  us  or 
any  of  the  nation's  bankers  think  of  a  trust 
fund.  There  is  no  money  waiting  for  Bill 
Middleton,  except  in  the  future  paychecks 
of  his  children's  generation.  And  if  there  is 
none  for  him.  there  certainly  is  none  for 
them. 

In  the  dark  annals  of  American  govern- 
mental deception,  none  looms  blacker  than 
the  myth  of  the  Social  Security  trust  fund. 
If  asked,  most  Americans  would  say  that 
trust  fund  is  growing  every  day.  buUding 
more  greenbacks  through  interest  and  pay- 
check contributions  toward  each  citizen's  re- 
tirement day. 

They  think  that  way  because  that's  what 
their  leaders  have  told  them.  When  the  law 
was  revised  in  1983,  for  instance.  Sen.  Bob 
Etole  of  Kansas  was  at  the  forefront,  an- 
nouncing that  the  system  was  "now  sound 
well  into  the  next  century." 

In  fact,  by  Webster's  definition,  pedding 
the  ideas  of  a  genuine  Social  Security  trust 
fund  is  peddling  a  lie.  Jim  Blum,  chief  of 
the  budget  analysis  division  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office,  explained. 

"The  trust  funds  really  are  only  account- 
ing conventions  to  keep  track  of  the  num- 
bers. These  aren't  trust  funds  in  the  normal 
sense  of  the  word,"  Blum  said.  "I  don't 
know  why  we  call  them  trust  funds.  I  guess 
the  aim  is  to  deliberately  mislead  the 
public." 

On  paper,  there  is  a  trust  fund,  and  it  is 
accumulating  a  surplus.  In  point  of  fact, 
that  surplus  money  is  immediately  traded  to 
the  federal  government  for  non-negotiable 
bonds,  and  the  money  is  spent  on  other  gov- 
ernment activities.  So  the  best  the  trust 
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fund  has,  Blum  said,  is  a  stack  of  lOUs' 
from  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

"We  are  building  up  lOUs  in  the  Social 
Security  trust  fund  that  will  come  due  in 
future  years.  The  question  is,  how  do  we 
pay  for  those  lOUs  in  the  year  2010  and 
2015?" 

In  principle,  the  Treasury  will  return  that 
money  to  the  Social  Security  trust  fund 
when  the  trust  fund  needs  it.  In  reality,  the 
Treasury  has  virtually  no  money,  ever, 
except  what  it  is  collecting  in  taxes. 

REFORMS  BROOGHT  PROMISES 

So  what  does  that  mean  to  the  Middle- 
tons?  It  means  there  will  be  no  money  for 
Bill's  retirement  check  in  2015  unless  the 
Middleton  kids  pay  higher  taxes  of  one  vari- 
ety or  the  other  in  2015  to  provide  that  re- 
tirement check. 

But  what  about  all  the  pledges  of  long- 
term  solvency  by  Dole  and  others  after 
Social  Security's  reform  legislation  in  1983? 

They  were  technically  correct,  explained 
one  economists,  in  the  same  sense  that  a 
man  might  tell  his  wife  he's  putting  money 
in  the  vacation  fund  every  month,  while 
quietly  "borrowing"  it  to  play  pool  with  the 
boys.  Eventually  he  must  try  to  squeeze  a 
trip  to  Yellowstone  out  of  the  August  pay- 
check. The  family  vacation  fund  would 
show  a  fine  Aug.  1  balance  on  paper— and  be 
empty. 

Jeffrey  Sachs,  professor  of  economics  at 
Harvard  University,  summarized  the  long- 
term  effect  of  the  1983  reforms  this  way: 

"The  simple  fact  is  that  before  the  1983 
Social  Security  fund's  needs  in  2015  (when 
the  flood  of  baby  boomers  will  be  retiring) 
would  have  had  to  be  paid  out  of  current 
revenues  (tax  collections)  in  2015."  he  said. 
"After  the  tax  increases,  the  Social  Security 
fund's  needs  in  2015  will  still  have  to  be  paid 
out  of  current  revenues  in  2015.  You  just 
can't  double  count  that  (trust  fund)  money. 
It  is  already  lieing  spent  to  pay  for  current 
operations  of  the  government." 

So  what,  exactly,  did  the  Social  Security 
tax  increases  in  1984,  plus  all  the  rate  in- 
creases since,  really  achieve?  Sometimes,  in 
a  fit  of  candor,  lawmakers  tell  us  clearly  and 
concisely. 

Rep.  Leon  Panetta,  a  California  Democrat 
who  is  chairman  of  the  House  Budget  Com- 
mittee, said  in  a  recent  interview:  "I  think 
most  Americans  would  agree  that  they  did 
not  anticipate  that  by  enacting  that  (Social 
Security)  reform  they  were  basically  enact- 
ing a  blank  check  for  other  government 
spending.  We  implemented  those  reforms 
on  the  basis  that  we  would  secure  the  Social 
Security  system,  that  we  should  protect 
from  bankruptcy. 

"So  we  created  this  huge  Social  Security 
surplus  by  virtue  of  (Social  Security)  tax  in- 
creases. And  now  what  we're  seeing  is  a  situ- 
ation where,  through  the  back  door,  we  are 
using  that  money  to  basically  pay  other 
bills.  So.  yes.  it  is.  It  is  a  cover  for  basically 
meeting  needs  that  were  not  intended  by 
the  (Social  Security)  tax." 

The  money  did,  indeed,  come  in  handy 
back  then.  That  Social  Security  tax  in- 
crease, which  fell  hardest  on  poorer  taxpay- 
ers, was  really  the  second  major  tax  revision 
of  the  early  1980s.  The  first  had  been  a  tax 
cut  for  the  more  wealthy  taxpayers.  Taken 
together,  the  two  actions  produced  a  trans- 
fer of  taxes  from  the  rich  to  the  poor. 

THE  CHILDREN'S  CHOICES 

In  the  end.  Bill  Middleton's  children  will 
have  only  four  choices  in  2015. 

"When  it  comes  time  to  spend  that  money 
owed  to  the  trust  fund,  the  taxpayers  in  the 
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year  2015  can  raise  their  own  taxes  to  pay 
Social  Security  benefits,  reduce  other  gov- 
ernment spending,  reduce  programs  or  bene- 
fits, or  roll  it  over,"  explained  Robert  Reis- 
chauer,  director  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office. 

"Roll  it  over"  is  a  polite  term  for  what  we 
are  doing  now.  It  means  Bill  Mlddleton's 
kids  can  borrow  even  more  money— and  turn 
the  ballooning  debt  and  the  woreening  prob- 
lem over  to  Bill's  grandchildren. 

Of  course,  all  that  could  change  if  some- 
thing extraordinary  happened.  Runaway  in- 
flation, for  all  its  other  havoc,  cotild  help 
pay  off  those  trust  fund  lOUs  with  cheap 
dollars.  Or  something  could  happen  to  make 
Bill's  children's  generation  extraordinarily 
more  productive— and,  herefore,  far  more 
wealthy— than  their  parents.  Hence  all  the 
talk  among  economists  about  the  impor- 
tance of  America  investing  In  its  future, 
through  Investments  in  schools,  technology 
smd  research  to  provide  a  foundation  for  in- 
creased productivity. 

"But  America  isn't  using  that  public 
money  to  invest  in  its  future,"  said  Benja- 
min M.  Friedman,  author  and  professor  of 
economics  at  Harvard  Univereity.  'We're 
spending  it  on  current  consumption.  We  are 
spending  it  on  oureelves." 

Panetta  thinks  that  that  mentality— enjoy 
today;  forget  about  the  future— is  all  part  of 
a  psychology  that  has  gripped  Washington 
in  recent  yeare. 

"Instead  of  confronting  these  problems, 
you  basically  postpone  them  to  another  gen- 
eration and  another  time,  and  hope  that  by 
the  time  you  reach  that  point,  somehow  the 
problem  will  have  disappeared,"  he  said. 

In  Washington  they  have  an  antiseptic 
name  for  this  arrangement  that  Panetta 
admits  is  little  less  than  a  massive  decep- 
tion. They  call  it  "masking, "  as  in  the 
phrase,  "The  Social  Security  surplus  is 
masking  the  true  size  of  the  budget  deficit." 
In  fiscal  year  1990,  which  begins  Oct.  1, 
1989,  the  Social  Security  trust  fund  will  be 
masking  $68  billion  of  the  deficit.  By  1994  it 
could  mask  as  much  as  $117  billion,  by  then 
bringing  the  total  extent  of  the  ongoing 
"mask"  to  roughly  $618  billion. 

Nor  is  Social  Security  the  only  trust  fund. 
The  Medicare  trust  fund  will  "mask"  $20 
billion  this  year,  and  military  and  civilian 
retirement  trust  funds  an  additional  $36  bil- 
lion. 

Then  there  are  the  surpluses  in  the  high- 
way and  airport  funds  (about  $3  billion)  and 
the  unemployment  fund  (about  $9  billion), 
also  providing  a  "mask." 

Altogether,  as  things  are  going  now,  the 
use  of  various  goverrunent  trust  funds  will 
have  "masked"  about  $1.4  trillion  by  the 
end  of  1994,  every  permy  of  it  an  lOU  to  be 
paid  back  down  the  road  by  Bill  Middleton's 
kids  and  grandkids. 

During  that  time,  the  great  trust  fund  de- 
ception undoubtedly  will  continue,  produc- 
ing two  very  different  numbers: 

The  Official  Deficit.  This  one  is  virtually 
certain  to  be  touted  by  politicians  because, 
according  to  Congressional  Budget  Office 
projections,  it  will  be  going  down.  Prom 
$159  blUion  in  1989.  it  will  fall  slowly  to 
$130  billion  by  1994. 

The  Real  Deficit.  This  one,  likely  to  be 
mentioned  far  less  often  by  politicians, 
starts  with  the  official  budget  deficit  and 
then  adds  the  stack  of  trust  fund  lOUs  ac- 
cumulated as  those  surpluses  are  spent  as 
quickly  as  they  arrive.  That  real  deficit,  ac- 
cording to  the  budget  office,  will  climb  from 
$281  billion  in  1989  to  $309  billion  in  1994. 

In  the  final  analysis,  there  is  nothing  at 
all  wrong  with  politicians  quoting  the  lower 
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and  more  palatable  official  deficit  figure  to 
the  folks  back  home.  However,  to  avoid 
Webster's  second  definition  of  "lie,"  they 
should  throw  in  one  crucial  phrase: 

The  official  deficit  numbere  assume  that 
the  trust  funds,  for  Social  Security  and  the 
rest,  simply  no  longer  exist. 
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Jacoe  of  Boulder,  Colo.:  and  four  grandchil- 
dren. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  PAT  SLOVEK,  A 
FORMER  CONGRESSIONAL  AIDE 


HON.  JOEL  HEFLEY 

OF  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  16,  1989 
Mr.   HEFLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently  re- 
ceived the  sacj  news  of  the  death  of  a  long- 
time congressional  staff  member  and  a  native 
of  Colorado,  Florence  J.  (Pat)  Slovek. 

Pat  has  a  long  and  successful  career  of 
public  service,  having  served  in  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives,  the  U.S.  Senate, 
and  the  administration  of  President  Ford  from 
1963  until  her  retirement  2  years  ago.  Most 
recently,  she  was  the  office  manager  and  per- 
sonal secretary  of  our  former  colleague  from 
Colorado,  Ken  Kramer.  Pat  spent  the  majority 
of  her  career  here  in  the  House;  she  loved 
this  institution  and  was  a  hard-working  dedi- 
cated employee,  who  was  admired  and  re- 
spected by  both  Members  and  staff.  I  know 
that  everyone  who  had  occasion  to  work  with 
her  was  impressed  with  her  abilities  and  her 
overwhelming  desire  to  help  others. 

Pat  will  be  deeply  missed  by  her  family,  her 
friends,  and  the  Capitol  Hill  community.  Those 
who  knew  her  will  always  hold  fond  memories 
of  her  with  the  knowledge  that  she  was  tmly 
an  exceptional  person. 

I  extend  my  deepest  sympathies  to  Pat's 
family  and  at  this  time  would  like  to  have  in- 
cluded in  the  Record  a  copy  of  the  May  14, 
1989  obituary  which  appeareij  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post. 

The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Post.  May  14. 1989] 
Florence  Josephine  (Pat)  Slovek.  Office 

Manager  and  Secretary 
Florence  Josephine  (Pat)  Slovek,  67.  a  re- 
tired Office  manager  and  pereonal  secretary 
to  former  representative  Kenneth  Kramer 
(R-Colo.),  died  May  12  at  Alexandria  Hospi- 
tal. She  had  cancer. 

Mrs.  Slovek.  who  lived  in  Alexandria,  was 
bom  in  Fort  Collins.  Colo.,  and  attended  a 
business  college  in  Denver.  She  moved  to 
the  Washington  area  in  the  early  1960s  and 
in  1963  joined  the  staff  of  then-representa- 
tive Donald  G.  Brotzman  (R-Colo.).  She  was 
his  office  manager  and  personal  secretary 
until  1975. 

She  Biso  had  worked  for  several  other 
membere  of  Congress  and  was  employed  by 
the  Office  of  Manpower  and  Reserve  at  the 
Pentagon.  She  worked  for  Kramer  from 
1979  until  she  retired  in  1987. 

Mre.  Slovek  had  been  a  member  of  Blessed 
Sacrament  Catholic  Church  in  Alexandria. 

Her  marriage  to  John  Slovek  ended  in  di- 
vorce. 

Survivore  include  five  children.  Patricia 
Fox  of  Alexandria,  Joan  Steams  of  Aurora, 
Colo.,  John  Slovek  of  Johnstown,  Colo.. 
Gary  Slovek  of  Longmont,  Colo.,  and  Mike 
Slovek  of  Aurora;  two  sisters,  Ida  Maye 
O'Hanion   of   Golden,    Colo.,    and    Loretta 


TREES  AND  THE  GREENHOUSE 
EFFECT 


HON.  AL  SWDT 

OF  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  16,  1989 

Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  include  at 
this  point  in  the  Congressional  Record  an 
essay  drawn  from  a  letter  from  Dave  Buse.  an 
executive  in  a  family-run  sawmill — one  of  the 
few  that  remain  in  what  was  once  almost  ex- 
clusively a  mill  town  named  Everett,  WA.  The 
entire  wood  products  industry  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  is  now  threatened  by  controversy 
over  the  survival  of  the  spotted  owl  and  the 
presen/ation  of  what  has  been  called  "ancient 
forest." 

What  I  see  on  the  front  page  of  our  news- 
papere  and  on  the  news  is  a  picture  of  a  cute 
spotted  owl.  The  cutlines  say  the  spotted 
owl  is  endangered.  But  I  do  not  see  pictures 
of  battered  wives,  abused  kids,  families  in 
line  for  welfare  in  our  newspapers.  But.  how 
do  you  picture  the  effects  of  over  one  hun- 
dred thousand  lost  jobs.  We  are  not  used  to 
thinking  of  human  being  endangered. 

"But  wait."  cry  the  preservationists. 
"Think  of  our  environment",  they  cry. 
"This  justifies  the  sacrifice  of  jobs  and  com- 
munities. Think  of  the  environment!  Think 
of  the  greenhouse  effect!" 

But.  that  is  what  we  are  doing,  thinking 
about  the  environment.  Open  your  minds 
for  a  moment  and  just  listen  to  these  facts; 

(1)  Trees  are  a  renewable  resource  to  be 
used  and  replaced  by  new.  viable  forests 
which  can  be  used  again.  Unlike  gas.  oil,  and 
coal  that  are  mined  and  gone,  the  trees  are 
to  be  replanted  again  and  again  forever. 

(2)  E^rerybody  icnows  that  trees  grow. 
Must  people  under  that  trees  can  be  re- 
planted. But  most  people  do  not  realize  that 
more  trees  are  planted  then  are  cut  by  the 
forest  industry. 

(3)  As  to  the  greenhouse  effect,  it  is  true 
that  if  you  cut  trees  and  do  not  replace 
them— as  they  are  said  to  be  doing  in  the 
Amazon  for  example— it  becomes  "mining 
the  forest "  and  it  definitely  does  add  to  the 
greenhouse  effect.  It  is  also  true  that  if  you 
cut  trees  and  replace  them  with  towns  and 
streets  and  houses  you  contribute  to  the 
greenhouse  effect— certainly  you  don't  help 
provide  habitat  for  the  spotted  owl. 

But  to  state  that  cutting  timber,  especial- 
ly old  growth,  is  adding  to  the  greenhouse 
effect  is  simply  wrong,  provided  that  the 
areas  cut  are  replanted  and  managed  to  a 
viable  stand  for  timber. 

(4)  Here's  a  little  science.  A  tree  takes 
carbon  dioxide  from  the  atmosphere  when 
it  is  growing  and  when  it  is  developing  with 
fiber.  When  it  stops  growing,  it  stops  taking 
carbon  dioxide  out  of  the  atmosphere.  And 
when  it  dies  and  rots,  it  puts  carbon  dioxide 
back  into  the  atmosphere. 

Therefore,  what  is  the  biggest  possible 
help  forest  can  make  to  the  greenhouse 
effect?  They  can  make  their  greatest  contri- 
bution to  combating  the  greenhouse  effect 
if  we  keep  our  forest  young  and  growing. 
How  do  we  do  that?  By  harvesting  those  for- 
ests at  their  maturity  to  make  the  wood 
products  that  we  need  and  then  replanting 
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those  areas  so  that  a  new.  thriving  young 
forest  develops. 

(5)  What  you  would  want  to  avoid  if  you 
are  concerned  about  the  greenhouse  effect 
is  an  old.  rotting,  dying  forest  that  is  con- 
tributing to  the  greenhouse  effect. 

(6)  Let  me  take  it  a  step  further.  If  we  cut 
a  tree  and  use  it  for  a  house,  table  or  book, 
carbon  that  contributes  to  the  greenhouse 
effect  is  locked  up  in  the  product,  not  freed 
into  the  air.  If  that  tree  is  cut  into  firewood 
and  burned,  it  puts  an  equal  amount  of 
carbon  into  the  air  as  it  took  out— ifs  neu- 
tral. If  that  heat  replaces  heat  from  gas,  oil 
or  coal  that  comes  from  the  earth,  then  it  is 
again  helping  the  greenhouse  effect  by  sub- 
stituting the  amount  of  carbon  that  would 
be  added  to  the  atmosphere  by  burying 
these  other  products. 

By  growing  trees  for  harvest  and  use, 
therefore,  we  help  this  world  overcome  the 
greenhouse  effect. 

In  that  context,  how  can  we  be  made  out 
to  wear  the  black  hats? 

The  forest  products  industry  is  working 
under  strict  guidelines  on  stream  side  buffer 
sones.  road  building  regulations,  and  other 
regulations  that  protect  the  environment. 
We  plant  more  trees  than  we  cut.  We  help 
the  greenhouse  effect.  In  the  energy  field, 
that  is  known  as  "a  renewable  resource"  and 
is  highly  valued  by  the  environmental  com- 
munity. 

They  are  right  about  renewables  in 
energy.  Their  logic  is  sound.  We  are  right 
about  preserving  this  renewable  resource. 
Our  logic  is  the  same. 
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hospitals  in  White  Plains,  Port  Jervis,  and 
Orange,  NJ,  the  Mission  of  the  Immaculate 
Virgin  on  Staten  Island,  a  home  for  the  blind, 
schools  throughout  Westchester  and  a  nurs- 
ery in  New  York  City. 

A  Sister  has  been  the  senior  administrator 
at  the  hospital  from  its  origin,  and  members  of 
the  order  have  served  both  as  nurses  and  in 
administrative  capacities  throughout  Its  histo- 
ry. Today,  nine  Sisters  carry  on  the  tradition  at 
St.  Francis  Hospital.  Their  continuing  pres- 
ence is  the  mark  of  the  hospital's  special 
commitment  to  caring. 

On  this  occasion  of  the  anniversary  of  75 
years  of  dedicated  community  service,  I  want 
to  commend  the  Sisters  of  St.  Francis,  Sister 
Mary  Paul,  O.S.F.,  superior  general  of  the  Sis- 
ters of  St.  Francis,  and  Sister  M.  Ann  Eliza- 
beth, O.S.F.,  president.  St.  Francis  Hospitals 
and  St.  Francis  Health  Care  Foundation. 

As  the  St.  Francis  Hospital  enters  its  fourth 
quarter  century  of  providing  care  and  humani- 
tarian service  to  our  community,  all  of  us 
extend  our  best  wishes  for  continued  prosperi- 
ty and  the  completion  of  your  great  mission  to 
the  community. 


May  16,  1989 

STIPFER  PENALTIES  FOR  DRUG 
OFFENSES  INVOLVING  FIRE- 
ARMS 


SISTERS  OF  ST.  FRANCIS 
HOSPITAL  HONORED 


UMI 


HON.  HAMILTON  FISH,  JR. 

or  NKW  YORK 
Ilf  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  16,  1989 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this  opportuni- 
ty to  pay  tribute  to  the  Sisters  of  St.  Francis 
Hospital  for  its  outstanding  record  of  service 
to  the  community  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Annual  Franciscan  Award  Dinner  on  May  20, 
1989. 

For  75  years,  the  Sisters  of  St  Francis  Hos- 
pital has  offered  its  dedicated  religious  and 
humanitarian  service  to  the  people  of  our 
community.  Founded  by  a  small  group  of 
Franciscan  Sisters  in  1914,  St  Francis  Hospi- 
tal has  become  a  dynamic  and  innovative 
leader  in  Hudson  Valley  health  care. 

The  first  American  community  of  Franciscan 
Sisters  was  founded  In  1855  by  the  Most  Rev- 
erend John  N.  r4eumann,  the  fourth  bishop  of 
Philadelphia.  Five  years  later,  the  Sisters 
opened  a  branch  in  the  Diocese  of  Buffalo. 

Sisters  from  the  Buffalo  community  arrived 
in  New  York  City  in  1882  to  assist  Father 
John  C.  Drumgoote  in  caring  for  homeless 
arxj  destitute  chikjren  at  the  Mission,  then  lo- 
cated on  Lafayette  Place  in  kiwer  Manhattan. 

Twenty-eight  Sisters  at  the  Mission  decided 
to  establish  a  new  community  in  New  York 
City  in  1883— under  the  name  "Sisters  of 
Saint  Francis  of  the  Mission  of  the  Immacu- 
late Virgin,  Conventuals  of  the  Third  Order"— 
and  later  kx»ted  ttieir  Mottierhouse  at  Hast- 
ing-on-Hudson  in  Westchester  County. 

From  that  Motherhouse  came  the  first  Sis- 
ters to  Poughkeepsie.  In  additkxi  to  establish- 
ir)g  ttw  St  Francis  Hospital,  the  Sisters  began 


TRIBUTE  TO  THOMAS  P. 
FURRER 


HON.  BARBARA  BOXER 

OF  CALirORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  16,  1989 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  it  is  with 
great  pride  that  I  rise  in  honor  of  Mr.  Thomas 
P.  Fun-er.  As  a  teacher  at  Casa  Grande  High 
School,  Mr.  Furrer  Initiated  a  project  worthy  of 
the  highest  praise.  His  1 985  natural  resources 
class  undertook  a  massive  cleanup  of  Adobe 
Creek  which  had  been  declared  a  "dead" 
stream.  Over  the  next  3  years  his  classes  re- 
moved 20  truckloads  of  litter  and  planted  300 
redwood  trees  to  provide  shade  for  spawning. 
His  class  even  started  a  fish  hatchery  In  an 
at)andoned  greenhouse  with  an  eye  toward 
hatching  arxi  releasing  steelhead  into  the  reju- 
vlnated  stream.  Recently  four  king  salmon 
were  spotted  entering  Adobe  Creek,  the  first 
salmon  recorded  In  the  creek  since  the  turn  of 
the  century. 

I  am  so  proud  to  have  this  wonderful  teach- 
er in  the  Sixth  District  of  California.  Environ- 
mental awareness  Is  vital  to  our  district  and  to 
tfie  country.  Mr.  Furrer's  teachings  set  won- 
derful examples  as  to  how  to  protect  and  pre- 
serve tfie  environment.  His  students  are  dedi- 
cated to  cleaning  up  Adobe  Creek.  In  fact, 
upon  learning  that  the  hatcfiery  would  have  to 
be  closed  due  to  lack  of  meeting  earthquake 
standards,  the  students  have  applied  for  cor- 
porate and  government  grants,  sought  private 
donations,  and  held  furwJraisers.  More  than 
$100,000  has  t>een  received  and  the  National 
Guard  has  agreed  to  build  a  new  hatchery. 

I  am  personally  dedicated  to  ensuring  that 
our  environment  is  safe  and  Intact  for  future 
generations.  I  am  very  pleased  to  honor  a 
constituent  wtw  Is  also  dedicated,  and  who 
teaches  students  firstharKf  at>out  the  beauty 
of  our  environment.  I  wish  the  program  contin- 
ued success. 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  GOODLING 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  16,  1989 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I  am 
Introducing  legislation  whrch  would  change 
Federal  law  to  Impose  stiffer  penalties  on 
people  convicted  of  lesser  drug  offenses  in- 
volving firearms.  Under  current  Federal  law,  a 
person  convicted  of  a  felony  crime.  Involving 
drugs  and  firearms  faces  Increased  criminal 
penalties  and  Is  also  prohibited  from  legally 
owning  a  firearm.  This  is  not  the  case,  howev- 
er, for  individuals  convicted  of  less  serious 
drug  offenses. 

My  legislation  Is  simple:  It  expands  current 
law  to  treat  individuals  who  commit  less-seri- 
ous drug  offenses  in  the  same  manner  as 
people  involved  In  other  drug  crimes,  such  as 
drug  trafficking.  Any  person  found  guilty  of  a 
drug  crime  not  currently  classified  as  a  felony. 
Including  simple  possession  of  a  controlled 
substance,  and  who  possesses  a  firearm  at 
the  time  of  the  offense,  will  face  jail  time  and/ 
or  mandatory  fines  in  addition  to  any  penalty 
imposed  for  the  drug  offense.  For  second  or 
subsequent  offenses,  mandatory  jail  time  and 
fines  are  mandated. 

Furthermore,  regardless  of  whether  a  fire- 
arm is  present  during  the  offense,  the  guilty 
party  will  also  be  prohibited  from  owning  a 
firearm  in  the  future.  If  they  are  convicted  after 
enactment  of  the  law.  Exceptions  to  this  rule 
can  be  made,  however,  depending  upon  the 
circumstances  surrounding  each  individual's 
case.  Present  law  states  that  a  person  con- 
victed of  a  drug  crime  can  petition  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  for  an  exemption  to  the 
firearms  prohibition  if  they  can  prove  "that  the 
circumstances  regarding  the  conviction,  and 
the  applicant's  record  and  reputation,  are 
such  that  the  applicant  will  not  be  likely  to  act 
in  a  manner  dangerous  to  public  safety  and 
that  the  granting  of  the  relief  would  not  be 
contrary  to  the  public  Interest." 

The  effectiveness  of  current  tactics  being 
employed  in  the  war  on  drugs  is  the  subject  of 
heated  debate.  In  my  view,  the  time  has  come 
for  serious  efforts  to  convince  people  who  use 
drugs  that  the  cost  of  engaging  in  this  activity 
outweighs  any  perceived  benefits.  If  my  bill 
becomes  law.  Individuals  who  use  drugs  and 
own  firearms  for  legitimate  purposes — hunting, 
target-shooting,  collecting,  or  persoruil  protec- 
tion—and who  also  engage  In  "recreational" 
drug  use,  vyill  think  twice  before  participating 
in  their  drug-related  endeavors. 

This  bill  will  not  affect  a  law-abiding  citizen's 
right  to  own  a  firearm.  It  will,  however.  In- 
crease the  price  of  drug  use  for  people  who 
choose  to  continue  this  illegal,  mind-altering, 
and  self-destructive  activity.  The  legislation 
will  also  complement  President  Bush's  recent- 
ly announced  antlcrime  initiative.  While  Presi- 
dent Bush's  proposal  would  bar  the  sale  of 
firearms  to,  or  possession  of  firearms  by,  per- 
sons convicted  of  violent  misdemeanor  of- 
fenses, this  bill  will  impose  a  similar  prohibi- 
tion on  misdemeanor  drug  users.  We  all  know 
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that  ttie  drug  problem  is  expensive  to  society 
as  a  whole;  let's  try  to  transfer  more  of  the 
costs  to  those  who  use  and  abuse  controlled 
substances.  This  legislation  is  an  important 
step  in  the  right  direction. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  RESOLUTION 
URGING  ISRAEL  TO  TAKE  IM- 
MEDIATE STEPS  TO  OPEN 
SCHOOI^  IN  THE  WEST  BANK 


HON.  HOWARD  C.  NIELSON 

OF  UTAH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  16.  1989 

Mr.  NIELSON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
nearly  2  full  academic  years,  school  aged  chil- 
dren in  the  occupied  West  Bank  have  Ijeen 
forbidden  from  attending  school.  Informal 
makeup  classes  and  even  the  distribution  of 
homework  assignments  have  been  prohibited 
for  students  of  all  ages. 

The  school  closures  have  had  the  most  pro- 
found effect  on  younger  children,  who  may 
not  be  able  to  make  up  those  lost  years  later 
in  their  cognitive  development.  The  school 
closures  have  created  an  entire  generation  of 
8-year-old  illiterates  and  have  dealt  a  severe 
blow  to  the  Palestinians  who  pride  themselves 
in  being  the  most  educated  group  in  the  Arab 
world. 

The  Israeli  authorities  have  kept  the  schools 
closed  as  a  means  of  quieting  unrest  only  in 
the  West  Bank.  This  policy  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand in  as  much  as  schools  in  the  Gaza  Strip 
have  been  allowed  to  remain  open  despite  the 
fact  that  the  Gaza  Strip  has  experienced  more 
violence  and  unrest  during  the  "Intifadah" 
than  has  the  West  Bank. 

Under  the  tenrts  of  the  fourth  Geneva  Con- 
vention an  occupying  power  has  the  responsi- 
bility to  do  everything  possible  to  promote  the 
care  and  education  of  children.  This  responsi- 
bility is  cleariy  not  being  met. 

Today  I  am  introducing  legislation  express- 
ing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  Israel 
should  take  immediate  steps  to  reopen  West 
Bank  schools.  As  we  prepare  to  vote  on  a 
new  $3  billion  aid  package  to  Israel  in  the 
coming  weeks,  it  is  time  to  let  Israel  know  that 
Americans  value  the  right  of  all  people  to  an 
education  and  that  we  believe  reestablishing  a 
more  normal  educational  environment  on  the 
West  Bank  would  be  an  important  step  toward 
creating  a  climate  which  is  more  conducive  to 
achieving  peace  in  the  region. 

I  would  like  to  insert  into  the  record  a  May  8 
New  Yori<  Times  article  entitled  "For  West 
Bank  Arabs,  Education  Has  Been  Deemed  a 
Criminal  Act."  This  article  accurately  depicts 
the  current  situation  and  should  help  my  col- 
leagues understand  the  urgent  need  to  co- 
sponsor  this  resolution. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  May  8,  1989] 
For  West  Bank  Arabs.  Education  Has  Been 
Deemed  a  Criminal  Act 
(By  Joel  Brinkley) 
Ramallah.  Israeli-Occupied  West  Bank, 
May  5— Every  day,  hundreds  of  Bir  Zelt  Uni- 
versity  students   disguise   their   textbooks, 
talk  their  way  through  army  checkpoints 
and  sneak  off  to  secret  classes  in  church 
basements,  clutis  and  professors'  homes. 
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"I  put  my  books  in  a  bag  wrapped  with 
papers  so  maybe  the  army  will  think  it's 
fruit,"  said  Parid  Jaman.  a  senior  mathe- 
matics student,  grinning. 

In  some  classes,  "students  jump  everytime 
they  hear  a  car,  thinking  maybe  it's  the 
army."  said  All  B.  Jarbawi,  a  political  sci- 
ence professor,  shaking  his  head. 

SCHOOLS  CLOSED  FOR  1 6  MONTHS 

The  Israeli  authorities  have  kept  West 
Bank  schools  and  universities  closed  for 
more  than  16  months,  keeping  320,000  ele- 
mentary and  high  school  students  and 
18.000  college  students  from  almost  two  full 
academic  years.  As  a  result,  clandestine 
classes  are  the  best  that  Bir  Zeit  and  the 
five  other  universities  in  the  West  Bank  and 
Gaza  Strip  can  offer. 

Even  then,  troops  or  the  police  sometimes 
step  in.  Last  month,  the  p)olice  in  Jerusalem 
announced  that  they  had  'uncovered  a  net- 
work of  illegal  classes, "  and  then  closed 
them.  Most  often  the  army  turns  a  blind 
eye. 

Israeli  officials  say  the  schools  must  stay 
closed  because  the  minute  they  are  opened 
they  become  breeding  grounds  for  unrest. 
And.  in  fact,  some  schools  have  been  the 
source  of  violence  during  the  few  days  that 
they  have  been  open  during  the  uprising. 

youngest  are  hurt  the  most 

This  has  enraged  Palestinians,  who  are 
proud  that  they  have  one  of  the  highest 
levels  of  education  of  any  group  in  the  Arab 
world.  Many  Palestinian  academics  are  de- 
spairing, worried  that  the  schools  may 
remain  closed  for  years  and  that  their  chil- 
dren will  grow  up  illiterate. 

In  fact,  for  younger  students,  almost  noth- 
ing is  allowed.  Last  year,  the  army  outlawed 
"popular  committees"  that  had  been  orga- 
nizing dozens  of  basement  schools. 

And  last  month,  after  the  United  Nations' 
90  West  Bank  schools  for  refugee  children 
had  been  closed  for  more  than  a  year,  the 
United  Nations  decided  to  start  a  home- 
teaching  program  for  first,  second  and  third 
graders.  "We  now  have  thousands  of  8-year- 
old  illiterates. "  said  Rolf  Van  Uye.  a  United 
Nations  official. 

About  10.000  home-instruction  booklets  in 
math,  science,  religion  and  Arabic  were 
printed,  and  teachers  planned  to  deliver 
them  home  to  home,  where  students  were  to 
work  under  the  tutelage  of  parents  or  older 
siblings. 

"The  idea  was  to  circumvent  the  Israeli 
accusation  that  if  you  get  the  kids  together 
in  one  place  they  will  start  trouble. "  Mr. 
Van  Uye  said.  But  when  the  army  heard  of 
the  plans,  it  sent  word  that  the  new  pro- 
gram would  not  be  allowed. 

"It's  all  so  ridiculous. "  Mr.  Van  Uye  said. 

"They're  making  education  of  even  little 
children  into  a  crime." 

Israeli  officials  said  they  did  not  want  to 
start  this  alternative  form  of  education  be- 
cause teaching  should  be  done  in  schools. 
But  the  schools  remain  closed. 

Assad  Arideh.  who  manages  education 
programs  for  Israel's  military  government 
in  the  West  Bank,  asserts  that  "many  par- 
ents asked  us  to  close  them  l)ecause  their 
children  were  getting  wounded"  during  vio- 
lent demonstrations  at  school. 

MANY  STUDENTS  ARE  IN  JAIL 

But  now.  Mr.  Van  Uye  said,  using  the 
Arabic  word  for  the  uprising.  "Most  of  the 
students  are  caught  up  in  the  intifada,  con- 
gregating on  street  corners  instead  of  in 
classes." 
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"Some  of  my  students  have  taken  jobs," 
Dr.  Jarbawi  said.  "Some  are  just  waiting  for 
schools  to  reopen.  But  many  are  in  jail." 

Some  educators  are  discouraged.  "Person- 
ally I  have  no  hope  that  they  will  reopen 
unless  there  is  a  political  solution  for  the 
Palestinian  situation,"  said  Dr.  Anton  San- 
sour,  who  is  president  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Council  of  Higher  Education 
in  the  occupied  territories  and  executive 
vice  president  of  Bethlehem  University. 

The  army  and  the  military  government 
Iwth  give  a  firm  "no  comment"  when  asked 
when  West  Bank  schools  will  reopen.  Gaza 
Strip  schools,  though  not  universities,  are 
open.  That  baffles  West  Bank  educators  be- 
cause "in  Gaza,  there's  always  more  violence 
and  trouble,"  said  a  West  Bank  high  school 
principal. 

Now  even  some  Israelis  are  begiiming  to 
protest.  A  few  days  ago,  400  Israeli  universi- 
ty professors  petitioned  the  Defense  Minis- 
try to  reopen  the  schools,  saying  among 
other  things  that  the  real  reason  for  the 
continued  closure  was  collective  punish- 
ment, not  security  concerns.  Otherwise, 
they  asked,  why  did  the  army  refuse  even  to 
allow  school  librarians  to  go  to  work  so  they 
could  keep  up  their  collections? 

LEADERS  NURTURED  IN  PRISON 

"If  we  keep  the  universities  shut,  the  lead- 
ers will  develop  in  prison,"  said  Hava  Laza- 
rus-Yafe,  a  professor  of  Islamic  studies  at 
Hebrew  University.  "We  had  better  let  the 
future  leadership  of  the  Palestinians  grow 
in  universities  rather  than  grow  frustrated 
and  angry  in  jails." 

The  army  responded  in  a  letter,  saying, 
"We've  tried  at  least  twice  to  reopen 
schools,  as  we  would  like,  but  couldn't  do 
this  because  as  soon  as  they  opened  they 
became  targets  for  violence  again." 

Now  that  the  second  academic  year  with 
little  or  no  schooling  is  about  to  close,  Pales- 
tinians are  trying  to  deal  with  a  number  of 
difficult  Issues,  Including  "the  first  grade 
pile  up  problem,"  as  one  West  Bank  teacher 
puts  it. 

If  the  schools  reopen  in  the  fall,  there  will 
be  three  times  as  many  first-grade  students 
as  normal:  the  ones  who  started  first  grade 
In  1987.  just  before  the  schools  closed;  the 
ones  who  should  have  started  In  1988;  and 
the  new  ones  for  1989.  School  officials  now 
must  search  for  more  teachers. 

These  last  16  months,  the  12.000  teachers 
In  the  Government's  schools  have  been  get- 
ting partial  pay.  about  one-third  of  their 
salaries.  Most  have  taken  other  jobs,  and 
many  are  not  expected  to  return  to  school. 

The  high  school  principal  showed  his 
most  recent  monthly  paycheck.  375  shekels, 
or  about  $208.  He  now  works  In  a  print 
shop. 

LOCAL  BUSINESSES  LEND  A  HAND 

Teachers  who  return  will  face  a  difficult 
job.  The  students  who  come  back  will  have 
forgotten  much  of  what  they  learned,  and 
many  will  probably  have  to  repeat  one  or 
more  grades. 

"It's  creating  a  whole  generation  of  stu- 
dents who  are  not  going  to  have  a  proper 
education."  the  high  school  principal  said. 
'The  whole  academic  process  is  being  de- 
stroyed, and  we  are  going  to  suffer  for  10.  15 
years." 

In  the  meantime,  many  West  Bank  busi- 
nesses are  trying  to  employ  children  to  keep 
them  out  of  trouble.  At  the  Silvana  Choco- 
late and  Sweets  Company,  about  50  elemen- 
tary and  high  school  students  work  in  a  bus- 
tling and  crowded  basement  room  stuffing 
candy  bars  Into  packing  ttoxes. 
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"We  don't  really  need  them  here  at  all, 
but  it  at  least  keeps  them  off  the  streets. " 
said  Jamal  Shawar.  the  factory  comptroller. 
"A  lot  of  the  factories  are  doing  the  same 
thing." 

Por  the  time  being,  the  universities  are 
trying  to  teach  only  students  in  their  junior 
and  senior  years;  the  younger  students  do 
not  have  enough  experience  with  university 
life  to  do  well  in  the  free-form  world  of  clan- 
destine classes,  professors  say. 

But  even  in  the  higher  levels,  only  those 
whose  majors  do  not  require  laboratory  or 
computer  work  can  think  of  completing 
their  schooling. 

ARAB  NATIONS  PAT  PROrSSSORS 

Professors  remain  on  full  salary,  though 
students  are  not  being  charged  tuition.  The 
money  comes  from  Arab  nations;  Kuwait 
Just  donated  $5  million.  Dr.  Sansour  said. 

But  even  with  a  full  staff,  "We  can't  dupli- 
cate lab  instriiments  or  computers  in  these 
circumstances,"  said  Nabeel  Kassis,  vice 
president  for  academic  affairs  at  Bir  Zeit. 

Even  If  there  were  lab  courses,  "We  can't 
Just  keep  teaching  seniors,"  Dr.  Jarbawi 
said.  "We're  in  a  dilemma." 

Still,  to  a  man.  students  and  teachers  say 
the  educational  problems  are  a  price  they 
are  willing  to  pay  for  the  uprising. 

"If  you  love  your  country,  you  must  sacri- 
fice," said  Zakarya  Ilayan,  an  engineering 
student. 

"We  don't  know  what  will  happen  tomor- 
row," said  Mr.  Jaman.  the  math  student. 
"Maybe  we'll  finish  university,  maybe  not. 
Maybe  we'll  be  wounded,  maybe  killed.  This 
is  the  important  thing  now." 
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job,  and  to  great  and  lasting  effect  for  his  stu- 
dents. He  has  done  it  all — elementary  school 
principal,  student  counselor,  classroom  teach- 
er, and  active  athletic  booster— and  done  it 
well. 

He  also  has  pitched  in  and  helped  the  com- 
munity at  large  as  a  member  of  the  Lion's 
Club.  This  has  made  him  a  man  well-liked  and 
respected  by  students  and  his  Springboro 
neighbors  alike.  All  in  all,  a  very  productive  life 
which  is  truly  worthy  of  our  attention  and 
praise  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join 
Vincent  Ross's  family  and  many  friends  and 
me  in  offering  hearty  congratulations  and  best 
wishes  to  Vincent  on  his  record  of  service  to 
Clearcreek  Schools  and  to  America. 


TRIBDTE  TO  VINCENT  ROSS 


HON.  BOB  McEWEN 

OP  OHIO 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  16,  1989 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  recent  years, 
there  have  been  a  number  of  popular  movies 
which  have  celebrated  arxj  feted  ttw  work  of 
some  extraordinary  educators  from  all  sec- 
lions  of  America  wtw  have  faced  considerable 
obstacles  and  still  brought  positive  change  to 
the  lives  they  have  touched. 

For  27  years,  the  Clearcreek  School  System 
has  benefited  from  the  hard  work  of  an  indi- 
vidual unfailingty  dedicated  and  infinitely  able. 
Vincent  Ross  is  retiring  shortly  after  a  long 
career  In  which  he  has  guided  countless  lives 
in  his  community  In  souttnvest  Ohio.  This  life 
of  service  culminated,  most  recently,  iwith  19 
years  as  the  principal  at  Springtjoro  High 

School. 
WittKXJt  ttie  fanfare  accorded  Vhe  sut)iects 

of  Hotywood's  recent  education  dramas,  but 

wilt)  a  justifiabte  sense  of  accomplishment. 

Vincent  Ross  can  look  back  on  a  variety  of 

aaaiflnments  in  which  he  has  done  a  great 


WORKER'S  OPTION  ACT  OP  1989 


HON.  BILL  ARCHER 

OP  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  16,  1989 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing H.R.  2348,  the  Worker's  Option  Act  of 
1989.  It  is  a  bill  which  would  repeal  the  Social 
Security  earnings  limitation  for  workers  who 
have  attained  the  normal  retirement  age,  cur- 
rently 65. 

Earlier  in  this  session,  I  introduced  H.R.  58, 
which  would  repeal  the  test  for  all  benefici- 
aries now  subject  to  the  limitations.  That  re- 
mains my  long-term  goal. 

As  an  intervening  measure,  the  Worker's 
Option  Act  permits  workers  65  to  69  to  eitt>er 
receive  full  benefits  in  spite  of  earnings,  or 
delay  filing  and  receive  an  actuarially  sound 
delayed  retirement  credit  of  8  percent  a  year. 

The  irK:reased  delayed  retirement  credit  is 
one  of  several  offsets  which  helps  to  reduce 
the  startup  costs  of  this  bill.  Other  features 
vyill:  First,  eliminate  recomputatk>ns  after  a 
worker  who  has  attained  the  normal  retire- 
ment age  first  files  for  t>enefits;  and  second, 
eliminate  retroactive  entitlement  for  reduced 
benefits  for  the  purpose  of  charging  off 
excess  eamings. 

SSA  actuaries  estimate  tfie  net  costs  over  3 
years  to  be  just  under  $10  billion,  and  $16  bil- 
lion over  5  years.  I  realize  these  are  significant 
short-term  hurdles,  but  I  would  emphasize 
again  tfiat  there  are  no  long-term  costs  to  the 
trust  funds.  Ultimately,  Vhe  full  8  percent  de- 
layed retirement  credit,  now  scheduled  for 
2008,  will  make  the  worker's  retirement  or 
work  option  a  "wash"  to  tfie  trust  furKls. 

But,  I  want  to  emphasize  that  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  earnings  test  is  not  a  wash  either 
to  tfie  national  economy  or  to  the  tiealth  of 
older  Americans.  Both  woukJ  benefit. 
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I  was  not  at  all  surprised  that  the  Washing- 
ton Post  on  April  19  editorialized  against  Sen- 
ator Armstrong's  recent  effort  to  increase 
tfie  cun-ent  $8,880  threshold  limit  by  $80  a 
month.  But,  I  was  surprised  that  tfie  Post's 
"For  the  Record"  column  on  the  editorial 
page  on  May  5  irKluded  such  a  succinct  argu- 
ment for  eliminating  ttie  test.  Citing  a  new 
study  by  the  Greater  Washington  Research 
Center  entitled  "Growing  Older  in  Greater 
Washington,"  the  column  sakj: 

By  the  year  2000  .  .  .  the  area's  over-65 
residents  are  expected  to  number  almost 
430,000.  That  will  be  nearly  double  their 
number  in  1980.  The  75-and-older  popula- 
tion will  more  than  double  •  •  • 

Retirement  t>egins  early  today  for  many 
Washingtonians.  By  the  early  60s,  more 
than  half  are  no  longer  employed.  But  over 
five  percent  are  still  worlting  at  75  and 
at)Ove.  The  first  years  of  retirement  often 
are  justly  called  the  "golden  years,"  a  time 
of  well-earned  leisure  and  fulfillment.  But 
too  many  seniors  have  trouble  finding 
enough  interesting  things  to  do.  They 
t>ecome  Iwred  and  increasingly  dependent. 
Retirement  incomes  often  are  less  adequate 
than  expected.'  *  * 

Older  people  who  do  manage  to  stay 
active  often  live  on  for  many  years.  Many  of 
those  who  do  become  sick  only  rarely  and 
enjoy  life  to  its  fullest  until  very  near  its 
end.  Many  experts  believe  that  activity  can 
reduce  or  delay  deterioration.  •  •  * 

[lit  has  long  Xxen  common  practice  to  en- 
courage older  workers  to  retire  early  and 
make  room  for  younger  people.  Now,  with  a 
chronic  labor  shortage  that  promises  to  last 
for  decades,  we  need  to  re-examine  this 
practice.  How  can  we  now  help  older  Wash- 
ingtonians who  are  able  and  want  to  work  to 
keep  on  doing  so  or  to  return  to  work  if  they 
are  not  totally  satisfied  with  retirement? 
How  can  we  persuade  and  enable  them  to 
volunteer  for  community  service,  thus  help- 
ing both  others  and  themselves?  Por  those 
who  can  no  longer  work,  how  can  we  best 
keep  them  active  and  challenged  in  the  in- 
terest of  preserving  their  physical  and  emo- 
tional health? 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  can  help  older  Washingto- 
nians, and  indeed  ail  older  Americans  who  are 
able  and  want  to  work  by  repealing  the  Social 
Security  limitation  eamings  test,  tfie  last  ves- 
tige of  age  discrimination  emtxxlied  in  Federal 
law. 

I  have  advocated  the  repeal  of  this  provi- 
sion for  ttie  past  18  years.  During  that  time, 
the  ratk}  of  workers  to  benefkaaries  has  de- 
clined by  almost  one-half  of  wor1<er— from  3.7 
wori^ers  per  t>enefk:tary  to  3.3.  Cleariy  it  is  im- 
portant that  we  encourage  older  Americans  to 
remain  productive,  for  their  own  tiealth  and 
economic  benefit  as  well  as  ttiat  of  tfie 
Nation. 
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EUMIHATION  AT  NORMAL  RETIRXlIKIfT  AgB  IM   1990— FISCAL  YEAR  ESTnUTXS 

TABLE  2  -ESTIMATED  CHANGES  IN  OASDI  AND  HI  INCOME  AND  OUTGO  RESULTING  FROM  A  PROPOSAL  TO  ELIMINATE  THE  RETIREMENT  EARNINGS  TEST  AT  NORMAL  RETIREMENT  AGE. 
RAISE  THE  DELAYED  RETIREMENT  CREDIT  TO  8  PERCENT,  EUMINATE  BENEFIT  RECOMPUTATIONS  BASED  ON  EARNINGS  AFTER  ENTITLEMENT,  ELIMINATE  CERTAIN  RETROACTIVE 
ENTITLEMENTS,  AND  CREDIT  THE  TRUST  FUNDS  WITH  ANY  ASSOCIATED  INCREASE  IN  FEDERAL  INCOME  TAXES,  FISCAL  YEARS  1990-99-Contlnued 

[Dollars  m  Mlwis)  


FboI  yen- 


Totals 


1990     1991     1992     1993     1994     1995     19%     1997     1998     1999      1990-94       1990-99 


Raise  tie  delayed  retmrnenl  crslil  to  8  percail  to  oedrts  earned  attet  1989...  - -:; ; ■  ■    -  . 

Eknmate  benefit  reaimutations  based  on  eanwigs  aftei  the  Wet  ol  (i)  Hie  yeat  ol  entmement  or  (»)  tlie  yeai  o( 

attadmnt  of  noniial  refitement  aie  aftet  1989 .^ ,v>  .l^  \^    _■.__.  j ' 

fW*rt  retroactive  entittenent  to  reduced  benefits  eifliet  (a)  to  diarae  o«  eicess  eainngs  oc  (b)  despite  die  nvolvenient  ol 

an  uneduced  auxiaiY  benefidaiy.  etfectwe  to  entibements  altet  1989 


,4      -4      -4       -4      -3      -.3      -3      -3      -2       -1  -19  -31 

(I)      -.5      -8    -11     -14     -16     -19    -21     -2.4  -24         -117 

.  1      -1      -1      -1      -1      -1      -1      -1      -1-1  -7  -13 


Net  total  mnase  in  0*SOI  benefit  payments 

Met  reduction  in  QKOI  adminotraft*e  expenses ' ;  A;i~  ;■  ri: 

Increase  n  OASOI  revenues  as  a  result  of  tbe  Federal  mcome  taxabon  of  QASOI  benefit 

Net  total  increase  m  0«0I  cost  (pew  to  the  effects  of  any  net  moease  m  «wk  effort  induced  by  Hie  elimmabon  of  the 
retirement  test)  • 

[sbmated  offsets  to  *ow  cost  due  to  increased  nnort  effort  resulting  from  the  etomnation  of  the  retirement  test' 

Increase  m  QASOHI  payroll  taxes 

Reducbon  in  HI  benefit  payments  due  to  primary  payments  by  private  health  insurance  •  ^      ~ 

Increase  m  OASW  revenue  due  to  transfers  from  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury  representing  additional  income  taxes 
atbibutable  to  the  elimination  of  tbe  retirement  test  • 
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Total  of  offsets - 

Net  total  increase  m  0«OHI  cost  after  estimated  eftects  of  induced  wor»  effort  '■ . 


.3 
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14 


2.2 


22   39   35   33   32   31 


30   28 


27 


25 


160 


300 


■  The  retirement  test  would  cease  to  «ply  beginning  with  the  first  full  month  during  which  the  beneliaary  has  attained  age  equal  to  the  normal  retKement  age. 

'  Reduction  in  benefits  of  less  than  (50  million 

>  Estimates  based  on  nfomiabon  provided  bv  the  Office  o<  Budget 

•  Net  diange  m  admmistralive  expenses  o(  less  than  J50  milljon 

•  Estimates  based  on  intanudon  provided  by  tbe  Office  of  Tax  Anafyso,  0«artment  of  the  Treasury  >  ,      ^  ,   „^  ^  ,^^m 

•  Renesents  net  increase  m  QASN  benefit  payments,  less  (i)  reducbon  m  0*501  admimstratwe  exiwises  and  (ii)  net  increase  in  receipts  from  the  tautm  of  benefits        _      .    .     , ^, ,>.j,^^,^  ^..^  *. 

'  ftamSShS  ofttTeflecmiiSy  unwton  Irmsbiatne  of  avaHaUe  daU  on  this  subjecthave  produced  contlKting  evident  as  to  the  nature  o(  the  induced  effect  The  estimates  shown  in  the  second  haj  ol  this  table  wsartj* 

evaluatxII^ofToL  rtfiTwiSiyTedTu)  *^^  Socal  SecunSTSnmislrations  Continuous  W  History  Sample,  and  (2)  mdependenl  stuies  ol  thB  ssue  Actual  amounts  could  be  substantall,  drfterent 

:  "^XZ^  t;1^:S^^^T^T^(^^^^"^S^^  revenues  to  the  0«l  «1  01  Trust  Funds  »  an  esbr,»t«.  basis  to  a  per«d  o.  5  ca^K.,,  year.  Sim-a,  „*««1  »«eas«  . 

income  tax  revenue  would  cantmue  after  calendar  year  1994,  but  would  accrue  to  tbe  general  fund  of  the  Treasury 

'■  RSrSTwi  mSn°'ol^"^t'*Zll^n  top  half  of  table,  less  offsets  due  to  induced  wort,  eftort  shown  in  bottom  half  of  taUe  See  tailnote  7  concerning  the  relabHity  of  effects  ol  induced  wort  eftort 
Notes  1  OASOI  benefit  estimates  shown  to  each  provBon  reflect  interaction  with  the  precedmj  provisions,  estimates  to  indmdual  proposals  alone  could  be  sitetantially  different  Totals  may  not  equal  sum  ol  components  due  to  rountng 
2  Sesfiiiute  «etased  on  the  altemative  ll-B  eonomic  and  demographic  assumptions  from  the  1988  Trustees  Report  All  proposals  are  assumed  to  become  effecbve  January  1,  1990 

Source:  Social  Security  Admmistiitxin,  Office  of  the  Actuary,  June  28,  1988 


THOUGHTS  ON  ALL  THE  OLD 
GROWTH 


HON.  AL  SWffT 

OP  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  16,  1989 
Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  "We  should  not 
cut  all  the  old  growth."  We  hear  that  all  the 
time.  In  the  Northwest  where  we  are  currently 
undergoing  an  intense  controversy  over  the 
spotted  owl  with  very  grave  likelihood  of  the 
loss  of  130,000  jobs  in  the  second  largest  in- 
dustry in  the  regkMi,  the  stakes  are  high.  It  is 
all  the  more  important  that  we  understand  ac- 
curately what  It  is  we  are  talking  atxxjt.  This  is 
an  essay  drawn  from  a  letter  written  to  me  by 
Dave  Buse,  an  executive  in  a  small  tmt>er 
products  firm  founded  and  owned  by  his 
family. 

The  environmentalists,  frankly,  have  l)een 
very  imprecise  in  describing  the  issue.  They 
keep  talking  about  losing  "all"  the  old 
growth.  It  is  an  excellent  device  to  gain 
public  support.  The  average  person  does  not 
want  all  the  old  trees  cut. 

The  fact  is,  no  one  is  talking  alMUt  cutting 
all  the  old  growth.  Cutting  all  the  old 
growth  in  simply  not  an  issue. 

HaU  of  the  remaining  old  growth  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest  is  already  locked  up  for- 
ever 3  million  acres  worth.  It  Is  locked  up  in 
national  parks  and  wilderness  areas.  The 
issue  Is  not  cutting  "all"  old  growth.  The 
question  is  survival  of  an  industry  that  sup- 
plies hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  of  all 
ages  with  the  ability  to  support  their  fami- 
Ues. 


FYirthermore,  each  American  uses  about 
an  acre's  worth  of  wood  products  in  a  year. 
Where  are  we  going  to  find  sulwtitutes  for 
these  wood  products?  We  are  already  im- 
porting more  wood  tiber  to  this  country 
than  we  are  exporting.  Are  we  going  to  shut 
down  our  domestic  timber  industry  and  use 
wood  products  from  nations  that  cut  their 
trees  but  do  not  do  the  intense  reforestation 
that  we  provide?  That  is  the  surest  way  of 
contributing  to  the  greenhouse  effect  one 

can  think  of. 

What  are  we  going  to  substitute  for  wood 
products?  Plastic,  which  causes  huge  envi- 
ronmental problems?  Are  we  going  to  write 
on  parchment?  I  remember  when  there  was 
great  outrage  that  grocery  stores  were  going 
to  plastic  bags  rather  than  paper  bags  be- 
cause the  environmentalists  said  the  plastic 
bags  were  not  biodegradable. 

We  simply  have  to  be  reasonable  about 
these  matters.  We  have  to  be  thoughtful. 
We  cannot  be  stampeded  by  those  who  wave 
the  greenhouse  effect  at  us  when  the  pro- 
posal they  are  making  would  make  it  worse. 
We  cannot  believe  those  that  say  there  are 
efforts  afoot  to  cut  down  "all  the  old 
growth"  when  there  are  not  only  no  such  ef- 
forts but  federal  law  would  prevent  them 
from  being  successful. 

We  need  to  look  at  the  survival  of  small 
families,  small  businesses,  small  communi- 
ties. Virtually  everything  that  is  threatened 
by  this  spotted  owl  controversy  is  small.  We 
are  limited  in  our  resources  to  fight  the 
legal  and  political  battles,  sharply  limited  in 
resilience,  seriously  limited  in  our  ability  to 

survive 

The  cities  of  Seattle,  Spokane,  and  Port- 
land wiU  hardly  notice  the  dying  of  little 
communities  all  over  the  Northwest  until 
their  taxes  have  to  go  up  to  reflect  the  loss 
of  revenue  from  scores  of  dying  little  towns 


and  by  the  increased  unemployment,  wel- 
fare, and  law  enforcement  costs  that  accom- 
pany such  devastation  to  a  region's  econo- 
my. What  we  will  have  is  millions  of  acres  of 
mature  trees,  rotting  silently  in  the  forest, 
giving  off  carbon  dioxide  and  thereby  in- 
creasing the  greenhovise  effect. 

We  are  not  exploiters.  We  are  hard  work- 
ing Americans  who  love  the  outdoors  and 
who  have  an  enormous  self  interest  in  pre- 
serving our  great  forests  in  perpetuity.  Why 
must  we  be  endangered?  Why  must  we  die 
to  perserve  a  forest  that  isn't  going  any- 
where and  for  which  we  are  the  strongest 
advocates  of  its  surviving  forever? 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  MARY  LAMBERT 


HON.  HAMILTON  FISH,  JR. 

OP  NTW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  16,  1989 
Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this  opportuni- 
ty to  honor  Mary  Lambert  the  1989  nominee 
for  the  Yorktown  Senior  Qtizens  Hall  of  Fame. 
Mary's  record  of  servree  is  exemplary  since 
she  began  her  volunteer  efforts  on  behalf  of 

Yorktown's  senior  citizens.  ^  ^  . 

Mary  embodies  the  volunteer  spirit  that  is 
fJasNng  a  "thousand  points  of  light"  across 
our  land  in  the  spirit  of  our  forefathers  wtio 
committed  themselves  to  the  community. 
Helping  the  senkxs  of  Yorktown,  Mary  has 
contritxjted  many  times  with  transportatksn  for 
doctors'  appointments,  hospital  visits,  church 
services,  shopping  chores  and  to  ottier  tasks 
that  brighten  ttie  day  of  those  in  need  of  as- 
sistance. 
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For  this  spirit  and  willingness,  we  tcxJay 
offer  our  tribute  to  tfie  achievements  of  Mary 
Lambert.  Over  the  years,  Mary  has  been  will- 
ing to  help  with  her  faithful  visits  and  phone 
calls  to  those  shut  in  with  health  cares.  She 
has  cleaned  and  decorated  parish  facilities  at 
Saint  Patrick  Church  on  holidays  and  other 
special  occasions,  assisted  with  fund  raising 
aiid  contributed  generously  of  her  time  and 
her  special  devotion  to  service. 

During  5  years  of  kitchen  duty  as  a  member 
of  Yofktovwi  Senior  Citizens  Chapter  2,  Mary 
has  willingly  served  in  shopping  for  and  the 
supply  of  refreshments.  She  is  a  well-known 
representative  at  the  veterans  hospital,  where 
she  has  devoted  more  tfian  1,500  hours  to 
sponsored  recreational  activities  and  parties 
for  the  patients.  Mary  has  been  Instrumental 
in  bringing  needed  clothing  to  the  hospital  and 
to  Graymoor. 

Mary  has  t>een  f>onored  the  past  8  years  as 
the  Memorial  Day  Poppy  Chairman  for  York- 
town.  Today  we  honor  her  for  the  outstanding 
record  of  service  and  achievement  she  has 
compiled  with  the  Yorktown  Senior  Citizens 
Chapter  2.  We  commend  Mary  Lambert  and 
wish  her  well-deserved  happiness  and  pros- 
perity. 


PEORIA:  AN  ALL-AMERICA  CITY 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEirrATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  16,  1989 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  residents  of 
Peoria,  IL,  have  known  for  many  years  has  re- 
ceived official  confirmation:  Peoria  is  an  "All- 
America  Qty."  On  Saturday,  May  13,  1989, 
ttie  jury  of  the  All-America  Qty  competition, 
hekj  this  year  in  Chrcago,  named  Peona  1  of 
only  10  cities  in  tfie  United  States  to  receive 
this  prestigious  award. 

My  congratulations  go  to  Mayor  Jim  Maloof, 
arxl  to  all  of  the  people  of  my  hometown  and 
ttie  surrounding  area.  In  Mayor  Maloof's 
words,  "This  is  one  of  those  things  that  we 
have  all  worked  so  hard  for  *  '  *  I  am  thrilled 
and  happy  for  the  people  of  the  community— 
this  entire  area." 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  insert  in  the  Record 

two   articles  from   the   Peoria  Journal   Star, 

"Peoria  Wins  All-America  Status,"   May   14, 

1989,  and  "Maloof  Makes  Plans  to  Utilize 

City's  New  Honor,"  May  15,  1989 

(Prom  the  Peoria  (IL)  Journal  Star.  May  14. 

1989] 

Pkoria  Wins  All-America  Status 

(By  Ann-Perry  Washabaugh) 

Chicago.— Peoria  is  Ail-American  and  it's 
got  a  national  award  to  prove  it. 

The  city  succeeded  Saturday  night  in  cap- 
turing the  All-America  City  award  that 
proved  so  elusive  in  past  years. 

But  the  honor  didn't  come  without  a  little 
nervous  perspiration,  since  Peoria  was  the 
last  of  10  cities  to  be  presented  with  the  des- 
ignation. 

The  reason:  All-America  officials  were  so 
impressed  by  Mayor  Jim  Maloof's  colorful 
speech  after  garnering  only  an  honorable 
mention  last  year  that  they  intentionally 
saved  the  best  performer  for  last. 

Maloof  made  it  worth  the  wait,  standing 
before  the  crowd  and  singing  "Here's  to  the 
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Winners"  for  the  second  year  in  a  row.  For 
the  second  year  in  a  row.  he  received  a 
standing  ovation. 

"Last  year,  it  was  a  little  more  difficult  to 
sing  it,  but  the  message  is  still  there," 
Maloof  said  afterward.  "I'm  so  thrilled.  I 
could  damn  near— malie  that  dam  near- 
cry." 

A  few  tears  fell  among  the  nine-member 
Peoria  delegation  when  the  announcement 
was  made  by  jury  foreman  William  Quirui. 
the  former  governor  of  Hawaii.  But  those 
tears  merely  replaced  the  beads  of  sweat 
that  had  formed  on  the  delegates'  brows  as 
they  watched  all  of  the  other  cities  who  re- 
turned for  a  second  run  at  the  award,  cap- 
ture the  prize. 

"This  is  horrible.  This  is  horrible.  I  hate 
this."  said  Peoria  Chamber  Achiever  Deb 
Rochford,  after  three  cities  had  received 
their  awards  and  made  their  speeches.  She 
is  the  wife  of  attorney  Jim  Rochford.  who 
led  the  effort  to  gamer  the  designation, 
both  in  1988  and  this  year. 

During  its  presentation  to  the  jury  on 
Friday,  Peoria  presenters  Rochford,  Maloof. 
Andrea  Carman  of  Forward  Peoria!  Patti 
Bash  of  the  Peoria  Area  Health  Education 
Center  and  former  East  Peoria  Mayor  Jim 
Ranney  stressed  the  importance  of  commu- 
nity involvement  and  cooperation. 

The  theme  was  inclusion,  and  Peoria 
painted  a  picture  of  a  city  that  had  de- 
spaired and  pulled  itself  back  to  prosperity 
through  community  spirit  and  intergovern- 
mental cooperation. 

The  presentation  was  in  sharp  contrast  to 
the  1988  attempt,  when  Maloof  dominated 
with  fast-talking  and  wisecracks. 

On  Saturday,  after  the  ceremony  at  the 
Hyatt  Regency  here  had  ended.  Rochford 
clutched  the  All-America  City  certificate 
and  beamed. 

"That's  fantastic."  he  said.  "But  the 
agony  of  sitting  there  until  the  last  one  was 
incredible." 

As  Quinn  began  to  read  out  the  final  city's 
accomplishments.  Peoria  delegates  recog- 
nized the  description  of  their  programs  and 
Maloof  began  to  hoot. 

"God  is  good.  God  is  good."  the  mayor 
shouted  as  he  took  the  podium.  A  few  dele- 
gates of  other  cities  responded  as  though 
Maloof  were  leading  a  prayer  meeting,  and 
they  bellowed.  "Yes  He  is." 

"We  were  here  last  year  and  we  were  de- 
termined to  come  back."  Maloof  told  the 
representatives  of  30  cities  who  competed 
for  the  10  designations.  "I've  got  news  for 
you.  We're  coming  back  next  year." 

First,  though,  comes  the  task  of  using  this 
year's  award  to  bolster  the  city's  reputation, 
Peoria  delegates  said. 

"It's  like  icing  on  the  cake."  City  Council- 
man James  Polk  said.  "The  themes  we've 
been  pushing  for  the  last  four  years  have 
been  recognized.  Now,  we'll  have  the  entire 
nation  looking  at  us." 

The  All-America  City  competition  coordi- 
nators already  have  provided  finalist  cities 
with  a  book  on  how  to  market  the  award. 
Outside  the  banquet  hall,  a  marketing  com- 
pany had  set  up  a  display  of  products  that 
could  bear  the  All -America  label  and  the 
winning  cities'  names. 

Peoria  doesn't  have  its  strategy  in  place, 
yet,  but  that's  coming  soon,  Rochford  said. 

MalQof  already  knew  what  has  first  at- 
tempts would  t>e  to  make  the  world  aware  of 
Peoria's  All- America  status. 

"We're  going  to  use  the  recognition  in 
every  possible  way  we  can  to  attract  more 
jobs  and  business  to  the  community," 
Maloof  said,  suggesting  city  statutory  and 
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newspaper  front  pages  as  obvious  places 
where  the  All-America  badge  could  be  dis- 
played prominently.  The  last  time  Peoria 
was  an  All-America  City  was  in  1966,  and  it 
won  the  award  only  once  before,  in  1953. 
The  community  has  made  several  runs  at 
the  designation  in  the  intervening  years, 
suffering  its  most  disheartening  loss  last 
year  after  making  it  to  the  finals. 

In  that  competition,  Peoria  became  the 
popular  favorite  of  other  cities  because  of 
the  mayor's  boisterous  personality,  but  the 
judges  said  they  found  it  difficult  to  believe 
that  Peoria  ever  had  suffered  through  hard 
times. 

The  other  cities  that  won  the  designation 
were  Phoeniz,  Ariz.,  the  largest  competitor 
with  a  population  of  nearly  900,000; 
Inglewood,  Calif.,  which  won  an  honorable 
mention  last  year;  Greeley,  Colo.,  with  a 
population  of  about  53,000;  Salina,  Kan., 
population  about  42,000;  New  Bedford, 
Mass.,  population  98,478;  Tupelo,  Miss.,  pop- 
ulation 23,905;  Dunn,  N.C.,  population  8,962; 
New  Bern,  N.C.,  which  returned  after  win- 
ning an  honorable  mention  last  year,  and 
Roanoke  County,  Va.,  whose  major  city,  Ro- 
anoke, won  an  All-America  designation  in 
1988. 

[From  the  Peoria  (IL)  Journal  Star.  May  15, 
1989] 

Maloof  Makes  Plans  to  Utilize  City's 
New  Honor 

(By  Sally  McKee) 

Just  one  hour  after  returning  to  Peoria. 
Mayor  Jim  Maloof  was  busy  spreading  the 
good  word  of  Peoria's  All-America  City 
status. 

The  mayor  called  a  press  conference 
Sunday  afternoon  to  congratulate  Peoria- 
area  residents  for  the  successful  campaign 
for  All-America  city. 

"This  is  one  of  those  things  we  have  all 
worked  so  hard  for."  Maloof  said.  "I  am 
thrilled  and  happy  for  the  people  of  the 
community— this  entire  area." 

Maloof  said  this  year's  presentation  fo- 
cused on  people  involvement  instead  of  last 
year's  emphasis  on  economic  development. 

Last  year.  Peoria  received  an  honorable 
mention. 

Just  back  from  the  competition,  the  man 
who  has  poured  his  heart  and  soul  into  this 
city  is  not  finished.  He  is  busy  making  plans 
on  how  to  best  use  the  award. 

Maloof  said  he  hopes  to  appoint  a  commit- 
tee of  local  people  as  the  All-America  City 
Event  Committee. 

"My  hope  is  this  will  become  a  celebration 
that  will  go  on  a  number  of  weeks,  no, 
months,"  he  said.  "We  will  use  this  every 
way  we  can  to  attract  people  jobs  and  busi- 
nesses to  the  community." 

Maloof  already  has  investigated  the  F>ossi- 
bility  of  highway  signs  announcing  Peoria's 
new  status. 

"I  hope  the  newspapers  will  put  the  (All- 
America)  symbol  out  through  the  entire 
year,"  he  added.  "I  am  asking  all  of  the 
local  businesses  to  put  the  symbol  on  their 
stationery— I  want  to  splash  it  all  over  the 
world." 

"It  is  our  feeling  that  the  people  in  Peoria 
don't  realize  how  significant  this  is,"  he 
stressed. 

Maloof's  excitement  alraut  the  award  was 
contagious  as  citizens  filed  into  the  City 
Hall  board  room  to  hug  and  congratulate 
the  mayor.  However,  Maloof  was  quick  to 
give  credit  to  the  others  involved  in  the 
competition. 
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He  was  joined  by  Patti  Bash  of  the  Peoria 
Area  Health  Education  Center,  Andrea 
Carman  of  Forward  Peoria!,  former  East 
Peoria  Mayor  Jim  Ranney  and  attorney  Jim 
Rochford,  who  all  contributed  to  Peoria's 
presentation  in  Chicago. 

Rochford  said  last  year's  experience 
helped  Peoria  win  this  year.  He  compared 
last  year's  presentation  with  showing  the 
judges  a  150-pound  person  and  saying  they 
used  to  weigh  300  lbs.,  without  showing  any 
photos  of  the  300-lb.  person. 

"They  needed  to  see  the  first  picture,"  he 
said.  "We  demonstrated  where  we  came 
from  to  where  we  are  at  now." 

Although  the  judging  is  over,  Rochford 
said  their  work  is  only  half  done.  The  first 
part  was  winning,  the  second  part  is  to  let 
people  know  about  it. 

Upcoming  plans  for  the  city  Include  an 
Applaud  Peoria  program  set  for  Friday  near 
the  Courthouse  Plaza.  This  event  will  start 
the  All-America  City  celebration,  Rochford 
noted. 

Bash's  contribution  to  the  presentation 
was  to  focus  on  the  cooperation  between  the 
city's  three  hospitals.  She  discussed  the 
joint  laundry  facility,  the  heart  transplants, 
shared  equipment  use  and  the  plans  for  the 
health  education  center  as  examples  of  how 
the  city's  medical  community  works  togeth- 
er. 

As  Forward  Peoria!  chairwoman.  Carman 
highlighted  citizen  involvement  In  the  For- 
ward Peoria!  committees.  Although  citizen 
groups  like  Forward  Peoria!  are  not  unusual 
In  cities,  she  said  the  extent  of  Peoria's  was 
unusual,  especially  because  no  public  money 
was  used. 


DR.  RICHARD  GREEN 


HON.  MARTIN  OUV  SABO 

OF  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  16,  1989 

Mr.  SABO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  with  great 
shock  and  sadness  that  we  learned  last  week 
of  the  death  of  Dr.  Richard  Green,  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  New  York  Qty  schools.  He  will  be 
sorely  missed  by  many  of  us. 

Richard's  passing  is  a  tragic  loss  not  only 
for  his  wife  Gwen  and  his  family,  but  also  for 
New  York  City  and  his  many  friends  and  ad- 
mirers in  Minnesota.  As  the  head  of  the  Na- 
tion's largest  school  district,  his  death  is  also 
a  loss  for  American  public  schools. 

It  was  with  a  very  personal  sense  of  sorrow 
and  sadness  that  I  heard  the  news.  Richard 
and  I  had  been  friends  for  more  than  30 
years,  since  we  were  classmates  at  Augsburg 
College  in  Minneapolis.  Richard  was  a  bright 
student  at  Augsburg  and  It  was  clear  then  that 
he  would  go  far.  He  didn't  just  fulfill  our  ex- 
pectatk>ns,  he  exceeded  them. 

Richard  dedicated  his  life  to  education  and 
he  rose  fast  in  that  field.  Beginning  as  a  spe- 
cial-education teacher  in  Minneapolis,  he  rose 
to  become  an  assistant  principal,  then  princi- 
pal of  Minneapolis'  North  High  School,  and. 
for  neariy  8  years,  a  strong  superintendent  of 
the  city's  school  system. 

Fourteen  months  ago,  he  became  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  New  Yortt  City  school  system. 
That  was  an  immense  undertaking,  as  you 
can  well  imagine,  but  Richard  took  on  the 
daunting  task  with  the  same  spirit  he  had  dis- 
played in  every  other  challenge  in  his  life. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Richard  was  an  outstanding  educator. 
Countless  young  people,  teachers,  and  par- 
ents benefited  from  his  tireless  work.  He  was 
a  shining  example  for  young  people,  encour- 
aging them  to  do  their  very  best.  He  always 
pushed  for  excellence  and  high  standards. 

Most  of  all,  Richard  always  had  an  abiding 
concern  for  his  students.  He  cared  deeply 
about  them  and  was  a  forceful  advocate  for 
them.  I  was  always  struck  by  the  personal 
sense  of  responsibility  Richard  had  for  the 
success  of  his  students. 

Richard's  passing  was  especially  noted  in 
Minneapolis,  his  hometown  and  a  city  he  had 
served  so  well  for  so  long.  I  want  to  share 
with  you  a  particulariy  poignant  article  written 
by  noted  Minneapolis  Star  Tribune  columnist 
Jim  Klobuchar.  It  offers  some  deep  insights 
into  Richard's  life,  character,  and  qualities  as 
related  by  his  close,  life-long  friend  Harry 
Davis. 

(From  the  Star  Tribune,  May  U,  1989] 

Green's  Legacy  Is  For  All  Children 

(By  Jim  Klobuchar) 

How  did  a  street  fighter  from  north  Min- 
neapolis become  one  of  the  great  educators 
in  America.  Harry? 

Tell  us,  what  is  the  distance  from  a  settle- 
ment house  In  Minneapolis  to  the  chancel- 
lor's office  of  the  world's  biggest  school  dis- 
trict in  New  York  City?  Tell  us.  so  that  we 
can  measure  that  distance  in  sweat  and 
hunger  and  the  electric  surges  of  a  restless, 
exploring  mind. 

Explain  what  there  was  Inside  Richard 
Green  that  we  should  mourn  most,  Harry, 
because  most  of  us  didn't  walk  the  street 
that  Richard  Green  walked. 

"The  street  he  walked  to  school  every  day 
as  a  boy  took  him  past  pimps  and  prosti- 
tutes and  drifters."  Harry  Davis  said.  "He 
didn't  have  many  illusions  about  the  world 
by  the  time  he  was  in  grade  school."  Nor  did 
he  have  many  visions  of  the  future  when  he 
as  a  kid.  no  silent  furies  driving  him  toward 
some  personal  chalice. 

"What  he  had."  Harry  said,  "was  belief 
and  confidence.  He  knew  he  was  different, 
and  one  way  or  another  Richard  Green 
would  matter,  whether  it  was  in  a  play- 
ground fight,  the  classroom  or  someplace 
else.  He  mattered  more  than  he  could  possi- 
bly have  guessed  when  he  was  a  kid.  And 
now  he's  gone." 

Harry  said  it  often  enough  Wednesday  to 
accept  the  reality  of  it.  Richard  dead— the 
nursery  school  kid  he  met  nearly  50  years 
ago  at  the  Phyllis  Wheatley  House;  the 
cheeky  boy  to  whom  he  gave  a  pair  of 
boxing  gloves  a  few  years  later,  telling  him 
there  was  a  better  way  than  dulung  it  out  in 
the  street;  the  man  who  sat  beside  him  at 
school  board  meetings  in  Minneapolis,  pre- 
siding as  superintendent;  the  man  he  heard 
addressing  the  Urban  League  in  Minneapo- 
lis just  two  weeks  ago.  seemingly  healthy 
and  vigorous,  speaking  from  the  maturity  of 
a  mind  now  grappling  with  the  futures  of 
nearly  a  million  children. 

"I'll  never  forget  the  conversation  we  had 
when  the  list  for  the  New  York  City  job  had 
been  pared  down  and  he  was  one  of  the  fi- 
nalists. He  asked  me  what  I  thought  about 
it.  I  said.  You're  not  going  to  take  that  job? 
You  have  to  be  crazy.'  He  had  that  habit  of 
tilting  his  head  a  little  when  he  talked, 
always  moving,  light  on  his  feet.  And  he 
said.  'Hey.  you  always  taught  me  to  go  for 
it.  And  here's  a  chance  for  that  snot-nosed 
kid  you  Icnew  years  ago  to  become  chancel- 
lor of  the  biggest  school  system  in  the  coun- 
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try."  He  laughed,  and  there  was  no  turning 
back.  There  shouldn't  have  been  He  was 
right,  and  he  was  the  best  man  for  the  job." 
Expect  no  public  tears  from  Harry  Davis 
in  the  death  of  Dr.  Richard  Green,  to  whom 
he  gave  what  most  fathers  give  their  sons:  a 
hug,  a  direction,  forgiveness  and  trust.  If 
that  is  love,  it  is  what  Harry  gave  to  Rich- 
ard. Harry  Is  not  Jesse  Jackson  and  he  Is  not 
Martin  Luther  King.  There  are  leaders  who 
can  define  the  tragedy,  the  yearnings  and 
the  greatness  of  their  people  In  language  so 
powerful  and  lyrical  that  it  can  ignite  all 
people. 

Harry  is  not  one  of  those.  He  is  a  calm  and 
understated  man  whose  canvas  is  smaller. 
He  has  t>een  a  teacher  and  friend  and  a 
public  man,  a  school  board  member.  Some- 
where in  that  process  he  has,  incidentally, 
saved  hundreds  of  lives.  But  he  will  tell  you 
that  Richard  Green  was  saved  and  ultimate- 
ly turned  into  a  figure  of  national  leader- 
ship by  two  people— his  mother,  Gertrude, 
and  by  Richard  Green. 

"She  did  day  work,  cleaned  houses,  to  feed 
her  kids.  She  took  them  to  church.  She  gave 
them  her  energies,"  Harry  said.  "Nobody 
else  gave  Richard  what  was  inside  of  him. 
He  was  aggressive  and  smart  and  full  of 
energy.  Any  group  he  was  in,  he  was  the 
leader.  Sometimes  he  was  a  peacemaker  and 
sometimes  he  was  the  enforcer.  He  was  a 
persuavise  kid.  He  was  an  athlete  and  he 
could  think  of  his  feet.  I  would  put  him  in 
with  kids  of  more  experience  because  he  was 
more  mature.  In  the  kind  of  world  he  grew 
up  in,  you  had  to  be  able  to  run  or  fight. 
Richard  could  do  both.  Racism  was  every- 
day then.  It  was  part  of  your  life.  It  was 
thick  then.  You  had  to  find  a  way  to  deal 
with  It.  It's  why  I  got  into  Golden  Gloves. 
The  kids  could  take  out  their  aggressions 
that  way." 

The  Phyllis  Wheatley  settlement  house  in 
north  Minneapolis  was  a  refuge  and  learn- 
ing center.  Long  before  desegregation  deci- 
sions and  Martin  Luther  King,  t)efore  the 
slogans  of  black  pride,  it  was  a  house  of 
black  brotherhood  and  a  door  to  survival  for 
the  kids.  Their  role  models  were  Cecil 
Newman  and  Gertrude  Brown  and  others, 
blacks  in  the  community  who  had  stood  up 
to  racism  and.  in  whatever  way  seemed 
serviceable,  stung  the  conscience  of  the  in- 
stitution. Wheatley  nurtured  young  men 
whose  names  later  occupied  the  forefront  of 
the  black  movement  of  the  middle  century; 
Roy  Wilkins.  Whitney  Young.  Carl  Stokes. 
Carl  Rowan  and  others.  Athletes  good 
enough  to  play  for  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota football  team  lived  at  Wheatley.  They 
were  good  enough  to  play,  but  not  good 
enough,  or  white  enough,  to  live  In  the  uni- 
versity dorms.  In  the  Wheatley  of  those 
years,  teenagers  like  Harry  Davis  adopted 
kids  like  Richard  Green  as  their  students 
and  projects. 

"He  was  a  terrific  student,  but  he  was  also 
disruptive.  He  was  assigned  to  Vocational 
High  School,  which  in  those  years  was  a 
kind  of  work  opportunity  school.  Gradually 
he  grew  out  of  the  tough-guy  mentality.  It 
was  more  satisfying  to  use  his  mind.  He 
wasn't  satisfied  with  the  street  vocabulary. 
He  worked  on  his  own  from  grade  school." 

Sometimes  he  would  tell  one  of  the  dudes, 
at  9  or  10  years  of  age.  "How  come  you're  so 
belligerent?" 

I'm  what? 
•It  means  pushy.  You  can  look  it  up." 

Prom  Vocational,  there  was  a  scholarship 
to  Augsburg,  teaching  in  Minneapolis,  as- 
sistant principal,  principal  at  North,  a  doc- 
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torat«  from  H&rvard.  upward  for  Richard 
Green. 

The  commencements  were  starting  to  get 
sloppy  at  North  when  he  came  in.  Green 
stopped  that.  Graduating  from  high  school 
meant  that  you  had  done  something,  that 
you  counted.  Peel  it.  Wear  it.  He  told  the 
girls  to  come  in  formals  and  boys  in  tuxes 
the  next  time.  They  still  do. 

The  man  who  gave  Richard  his  boxing 
gloves  at  Wheatley  was  the  one  who  urged 
him  to  apply  for  the  Minneapolis  school  su- 
perintendency.  "When  the  Interviews  start- 
ed," Davis  said.  "I  felt  good  aliout  that.  We 
had  a  lot  of  good  candidates  but  Richard 
stood  above  them.  He  had  the  Information. 
You  asked  him,  and  he  looked  you  straight 
in  the  eye  and  he  gave  you  answers.  When 
he  was  in  the  Job,  he  didn't  back  away  from 
hard  decisions.  He  closed  18  schools  in  one 
year  because  it  had  to  be  done.  He  irritated 
some  people  l>ecause  of  his  straight-ahead 
style.  They  called  it  arrogance.  Another 
name  for  it  is  leadership.  He'd  write  to  me 
from  New  York,  telling  me  of  bits  of 
progress  here  and  there.  He  really  was  excit- 
ed about  doing  something  for  those  kids.  He 
was  restless  about  it.  Education  was  every- 
thing for  him.  He  said  nobody  can  give  ex- 
cuses for  learning." 

He  felt  it  deeply  not  only  because  he  was  a 
professional  educator,  but  because  he  was 
black.  He  luiew  better  that  most,  drawing 
from  his  years  in  north  Minneapolis,  the 
truth  about  quality  education:  It  is  as  vital 
as  blood  and  air  for  people  in  want.  In  a 
rough  way,  his  life  mirrored  the  struggles  of 
his  people.  As  a  boy  he  felt  the  abuse,  he  re- 
sponded with  protest  and  defiance,  and  fi- 
nally he  saw  that  the  most  durable  way  for 
Richard  Green— without  discounting  the 
other  ways— was  the  way  of  the  school.  He 
carried  that  message  to  city  kids  of  all 
colors  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  and  from  this 
city  to  New  York,  it  will  ring  loud  and  clear. 


CHILDREN'S  IDEAS  ABOUT  THE 
VALDEZ  OII^SPILL 


UMI 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

OP  CALIPORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  16,  1989 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wKXJld  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues several  letters  to  me  about  the 
Vakjez  oilspill  written  t>y  t>ay  area  fifth-graders 
in  Alameda,  CA.  I  believe  these  students  typify 
the  feelings  of  children  everywtiere.  They 
show  great  sensitivity  to  the  environment,  and 
they're  extremely  perceptive.  Equally  impor- 
tant they're  not  short  on  interesting  sugges- 
tions for  oilspill  cleanup  either. 

I  take  their  comments  very  seriousiy,  and  I 
don't  want  to  let  these  kids  down. 

They  are  puttir^  their  trust  In  us  to  firxJ  so- 
lutions to  this  problem  arxj  to  make  sure  the 
enviromnent  aixj  our  natural  resources  are 
protected.  We  have  to  do  the  best  we  can  to 
meet  that  trust 

The  folkTwing  are  excerpts  from  letters  I 
have  received. 

SHAimoH  MoRUH's  Essay  on  "Exxon  Oil 
Spill" 

As  you  all  know  there  was  a  l>ad  oil  spill  in 
Alaska.  This  accident  shouldn't  of  even  hap- 
petted.  I  think  this  was  a  t>ad  time  to 
happen  because  baby  birds  were  about  to  be 
bom. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

If  people  care  so  much  about  animals  they 
would  probably  give  up  their  life  just  for 
animal  life. 

In  this  oil  spill  240,000  gallons  of  oil  was 
spilt.  If  you  say  that  is  nothing  you  must  be 
out  of  your  mind  l>ecause  that  is  making  gas 
cost  a  lot  more  money. 

In  Alaska  people  are  removing  the  oil  by 
hand.  Also  Hazelwood  admitted  he  was 
drinking  while  driving  the  boat  but  he 
didn't  tell  how  much. 

I  think  in  the  future  people  are  going  to 
say  to  themselves  "What  will  happen  if  we 
have  an  oil  spill  here?  How  will  we  pick  up 
the  oil?  What  will  we  do?  How  will  people 
and  birds  survive?" 

I  think  I  would  go  to  Alaska,  if  I  was 
older,  t>ecause  even  though  the  animals  are 
wild,  they  have  a  right  to  live. 

Dear  Congresskan  George,  I'm  writing 
you  this  letter  tiecause  of  the  big  oil  spill  in 
Valdez.  I  luiow  this  shouldn't  of  happened 
but  you  said  that  the  equipment  to  clean  up 
the  oil  would  work,  but  in  some  cases  they 
didn't  except  for  putting  the  oil  in  another 
tanker,  but  that  only  got  half  of  the  oil,  not 
even  half,  just  some.  I'm  very  concerned 
atwut  this,  but  as  you  know  us  kids  don't  get 
very  much  to  talk  out  what  we  feel.  Well,  I 
hope  you  write  back  to  me. 
Sincerely, 

Berna  Griffith. 

Dear  Congressman  Miller,  I'm  mad  that 
Exxon  is  going  to  kill  all  of  my  animals  in 
Alaska. 

Prom, 

Jason  Patterson. 

Dear  Congressman  Miller,  I  hear  you're 
in  charge  of  the  oil  spill.  Can't  you  use  a 
very  powerful  vacuum  cleaner  like  the  one 
t)elow  to  move  along  the  t>each  and  pick  up 
the  oU? 

The  oil  emulsifier  will  soften  the  oil  so  it 
could  sweep  it  up.  It  would  be  1  foot  7 
inches  up,  and  2  feet  6V4  inches  across.  The 
hose  is  6  inches  thick  and  2  feet  2  inches 
across.  The  piece  at  the  end  is  1  foot 
around. 

Sincerely, 

Zach  Vogel. 


Dear  Congressican  Miller,  I  am  a  fifth 
grader  at  George  P.  Miller  School  (named 
after  your  father).  I  believe  Alaska  is  hurt- 
ing very  badly  from  the  spill.  Our  school  did 
several  reports  on  our  opinion  alx>ut  the  oil 
spill  and  you  would  l>e  surprised  at  how 
much  our  opinion  counts.  We  have  very 
strong  feelings  about  this  subject.  If  the 
new  generation  grows  up  to  think  we  can't 
tnist  oil  companies  and  Congress  then  our 
country  will  fall  apart.  Alaska's  wildlife  are 
hurting  very  t>adly  and  all  Congress  can 
think  of  is  robbing  land  from  the  creatures 
to  drill  on!  I  think  before  you  think  about 
getting  more  oil  you  should  clean  up  the  245 
gallons  left  in  the  ocean!  Please  help. 
Signed, 

Allison  Dunn. 


George  Miller  why  would  you  want  to 
take  the  patch  of  land  from  Alaska.  Please 
don't. 

Sincerely, 

Ricky  Blair. 
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HON.  IKE  SKELTON 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  16.  1989 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  newly 
published  manual,  FMFM1,  entitled  "Warfight- 
ing,"  by  U.S.  Marine  Corps  Gen.  Al  Gray,  the 
Commandant  outlines  his  philosophy  on  war- 
fighting.  His  philosophy  is  described  on  an  au- 
thoritative basis,  and  is  not  only  for  the  Marine 
Corps,  but  for  all  the  military  in  our  country. 

In  light  of  the  Armed  Sendees  Committee 
Panel  on  Military  Education,  which  I  chaired, 
two  sections  of  FMFM1  are  particularly  impor- 
tant and  I  set  them  forth  herein  so  that  the 
Members  will  have  an  idea  of  some  of  the 
subject  matter  involved  with  our  year-long 
study  of  American  professional  military  educa- 
tion: 

Professional  Military  Education 

Professional  military  education  is  de- 
signed to  develop  creative,  thinking  leaders. 
A  leader's  career,  from  the  initial  stages  of 
leadership  training,  should  be  viewed  as  a 
continuous,  progressive  process  of  develop- 
ment. At  each  stage  of  his  career,  he  should 
be  preparing  for  the  subsequent  stage. 

Whether  he  is  an  officer  or  enlisted,  the 
early  stages  of  a  leader's  career  are,  in 
effect,  his  apprenticeship.  While  receiving  a 
foundation  in  professional  theory  and  con- 
cepts that  will  serve  him  throughout  his 
career,  the  leader  focuses  on  understanding 
the  requirements  and  learning  and  applying 
the  procedures  and  techniques  associated 
with  his  field.  This  is  when  he  learns  his 
trade  as  an  aviator,  infantryman,  artillery- 
man, or  logistician.  As  he  progresses,  the 
leader  should  have  mastered  the  require- 
ments of  his  apprenticeship  and  should  un- 
derstand the  interrelationship  of  the  tech- 
niques and  procedures  within  his  field.  His 
goal  is  to  become  an  expert  in  the  tactical 
level  of  war. 

As  an  officer  continues  to  develop,  he 
should  understand  the  interrelationship  be- 
tween his  field  and  all  the  other  fields 
within  the  Marine  Corps.  He  should  be  an 
expert  in  tactics  and  techniques  and  should 
understand  amphibious  warfare  and  com- 
bined arms.  He  should  be  studying  the  oper- 
ational level  of  war.  At  the  senior  levels  he 
should  be  fully  capable  of  articulating,  ap- 
plying, and  integrating  MAGTP  warf  ighting 
capabilities  in  a  joint  and  combined  environ- 
ment and  should  be  an  expert  in  the  art  of 
war  at  all  levels. 

The  responsibility  for  implementing  pro- 
fessional military  education  in  the  Marine 
Corps  is  three-tiered:  it  resides  not  only 
with  the  education  establishment,  but  also 
with  the  commander  and  the  individual. 

The  education  establishment  consists  of 
those  schools— administered  by  the  Marine 
Corps,  sut>ordinate  commands,  or  outside 
agencies — established  to  provide  formal  edu- 
cation in  the  art  and  science  of  war.  In  all 
officer  education  particularly,  schools 
should  focus  on  developing  a  talent  for  mili- 
tary judgment,  not  on  Imparting  knowledge 
through  rote  learning.  Study  conducted  by 
the  education  establishment  can  neither 
provide  complete  career  training  for  an  indi- 
vidual nor  reach  all  individuals.  Rather,  it 
builds  upon  the  base  provided  by  command- 
ers and  by  individual  study. 
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All  commanders  should  consider  the  pro- 
fessional development  of  their  subordinates 
a  principal  responsibility  of  command.  Com- 
manders should  foster  a  personal  teacher- 
student  relationship  with  their  subordi- 
nates. Commanders  are  expected  to  conduct 
a  continuing  professional  education  pro- 
gram for  their  subordinates  which  includes 
developing  military  judgment  and  decision 
making  and  teaches  general  professional 
subjects  and  specific  technical  subjects  per- 
tinent to  occupational  specialties.  Useful 
tools  for  general  professional  development 
include  supervised  reading  programs,  map 
exercises,  war  games,  battle  studies,  and  ter- 
rain studies.  Commanders  should  see  the  de- 
velopment of  their  subordinates  as  a  direct 
reflection  on  themselves. 

Finally,  every  Marine  has  a  basic  responsi- 
bility to  study  the  profession  of  arms  on  his 
own.  A  leader  without  either  interest  in  or 
knowledge  of  the  history  and  theory  of  war- 
fare—the intellectual  content  of  his  profes- 
sion—is a  leader  In  appearance  only.  Self- 
study  in  the  art  and  science  of  war  is  at 
least  equal  in  importance— and  should  re- 
ceive at  least  equal  time— to  maintaining 
physical  condition.  This  is  particularly  true 
among  officers:  after  all,  an  officer's  princi- 
pal weapon  is  his  mind. 

Levels  of  War 
War  takes  place  simultaneously  at  several 
correlated  levels,  each  with  differing  ends, 
means,  characteristics,  and  requirements. 

Activities  at  the  strategic  level  focus  di- 
rectly on  national  policy  objectives.  Strate- 
gy applies  to  peace  as  well  as  war.  Within 
strategy  we  distinguish  between  national 
strategy,  which  coordinates  and  focuses  all 
the  components  of  national  power  to  attain 
the  policy  objective,  and  military  strategy, 
which  is  the  application  of  military  force  to 
secure  the  policy  objective.  Military  strate- 
gy thus  is  subordinate  to  national  strategy. 
Strategy  can  be  thought  of  as  the  art  of 
winning  wars.  Strategy  establishes  goals  in 
theaters  of  war.  It  assigns  forces,  provides 
assets,  and  imposes  conditions  on  the  use  of 
force.  Strategy  derived  from  national  policy 
must  be  clearly  understood  to  be  the  sole 
authoritative  basis  of  all  operations. 

Activities  at  the  tactical  level  of  war  focus 
on  the  application  of  combat  power  to 
defeat  an  enemy  in  combat  at  a  particular 
time  and  place.  Tactics  can  be  thought  of  as 
the  art  and  science  of  winning  engagements 
and  battles.  It  includes  the  use  of  firepower 
and  maneuver,  the  integration  of  different 
arms,  and  the  immediate  exploitation  of 
success  to  defeat  the  enemy.  Included 
within  the  tactical  level  of  war  is  the  sus- 
taiiunent  of  forces  during  combat.  The  tacti- 
cal level  also  includes  the  technical  applica- 
tion of  combat  power,  which  consists  of 
those  techniques  and  procedures  for  accom- 
plishing specific  tasks  within  a  tactical 
action.  These  techniques  and  procedures 
deal  primarily  with  actions  designed  to  en- 
hance the  effects  of  fires  or  reduce  the  ef- 
fects of  enemy  fires— methods  such  as  the 
call  for  fire,  techniques  of  fire,  the  technical 
operation  of  weapons  and  equipment,  or  tac- 
tical movement  techniques.  There  is  a  cer- 
tain overlap  between  tactics  and  techniques. 
We  make  the  point  only  to  draw  the  distinc- 
tion between  tactics,  which  are  the  product 
of  judgment  and  creativity,  and  techniques 
and  procedures,  which  are  generally  per- 
formed by  repetitive  routine. 

The  operational  level  of  war  links  the 
strategic  and  tactical  levels.  It  is  the  use  of 
tactical  results  to  attain  strategic  objectives. 
The    operational    level    Includes    deciding 
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when,  where,  and  under  what  conditions  to 
engage  the  energy  in  battle— and  when, 
where,  and  under  what  condition  to  refuse 
battle— with  reference  to  higher  aims.  Ac- 
tions at  this  level  imply  a  broader  dimension 
of  time,  and  space  than  do  tactics.  As  strate- 
gy deals  with  wars  and  tactics  with  battles 
and  engagements,  the  operational  level  of 
war  is  the  art  of  winning  campaigns.  Its 
mesLns  are  tactical  result,  and  its  end  is  the 
military  strategic  objective. 


AN  UNINTENDED  DUTY  IN- 
CREASE ON  PAINT  AND  COAT- 
INGS INGREDIENT  SHOULD  BE 
CORRECTED 

HON.  BILL  ARCHER 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  16,  1989 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I  intro- 
duced a  miscellaneous  tariff  bill,  H.R.  1872, 
on  behalf  of  Rhone-Poulenc,  Inc.,  which  man- 
ufactures chemicals,  high  performance  ceram- 
ics, and  rare  earths  in  over  40  facilities  in  the 
United  States.  The  company  began  the  manu- 
facture of  a  new,  high  performance  polyiso- 
cyanate  resin  at  its  Freeport,  TX,  facility  in 
March  1988.  This  resin  is  used  by  the  U.S. 
paint  manufacturing  industry  to  make  polyure- 
thane  coatings  of  far  greater  durability  than 
previously  possible.  The  economic  viability  of 
this  new  facility  is  threatened  by  an  unintend- 
ed duty  increase  of  more  than  1 00  percent  on 
a  key  raw  material  which  must  be  imported, 
HDI-monomer.  The  duty  increase  should  be 
corrected  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  unintended  duty  increase  is  a  conse- 
quence of  the  replacement  of  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  [TSUS]  with 
the  new  Hamnonized  Tariff  System  [HTS], 
which  became  effective  January  1 ,  1 989.  The 
duty  increased  from  the  rate  of  7.9  percent  ad 
valorem  to  16.2  percent  ad  valorem  plus  2.9 
cents  per  kilogram.  This  change  is  not  based 
on  any  change  or  variance  in  chemical  com- 
position or  any  congressional  decision  to  in- 
crease HDI-monomer  tariffs.  Indeed,  the  tariff 
protects  no  domestic  producer.  Apart  from  the 
HDI  manufactured  and  consumed  in  the  resin 
production  of  Rhone-Poulenc's  competitor,  no 
HDI  is  produced  domestically.  The  tariff  in- 
crease is  solely  a  result  of  the  technical  proc- 
ess chosen  for  converting  from  the  TSUS  to 
the  HTS. 

In  the  conversion  process,  items  classified 
under  TSUS  categories  were  reclassified  to 
subheadings  provided  for  in  the  HTS.  For  ex- 
ample, the  chemicals  with  which  HDI-mono- 
mer was  grouped,  under  TSUS  item  425.52.90 
were  reclassified  into  approximately  50  sepa- 
rate HTS  subheadings,  each  with  its  own  tariff 
rate.  The  tariffs  for  these  HTS  subheadings 
were  often  established  by  reference  to  the 
TSUS  tariff  for  the  commodity  representing 
the  preponderance  of  trade  in  the  new  group- 
ing. In  his  request  to  the  International  Trade 
Commission  to  undertake  the  necessary  re- 
classification from  the  TSUS  to  the  HTS, 
Presklent  Reagan  directed  that  the  conversion 
avoid  changes  in  duties  on  individual  articles. 
In  the  case  of  HDI-monomer,  however,  a  huge 
duty  increase  occuned.  If  a  temporary  reduc- 
tion of  the  duty,  to  its  pre-January  1,  1989, 
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level,  is  not  adopted,  the  converskjn  from  the 
TSUS  to  the  HTS  will  cause  Rhone-Poulenc 
to  pay  increased  duties  on  imported  HDI-mon- 
omer of  about  $1.12  million  a  year. 

The  Freeport  faality's  continued  operation 
is  important  to  the  plant's  customers.  The  so- 
phistication and  complexity  of  the  paint  and 
coatings  many  Rhone-Poulenc  customers 
manufacture  requires  that  Rhone-Poulenc's 
resin  product  have  very  specific  characteris- 
tics. Rhone-Poulenc's  customers  have  tested 
these  resins  for  3-5  years  to  establish  the  ac- 
ceptability of  the  Rhone-Poulenc  resins  now 
being  produced  at  Freeport.  In  some  cases, 
Rhone-Poulenc's  customers'  contracts  with 
their  own  customers  require  the  use  of 
Rhone-Poulenc's  polyisocyanate  resins. 

Rhone-Poulenc  is  seriously  considering 
building  a  new  U.S.  plant  for  production  of 
HDI-monomer,  twth  to  end  its  dependence  on 
imports  and  to  be  able  to  expand  its  resin  pro- 
duction at  the  Freeport,  TX,  plant.  However, 
planning  and  construction  will  take  several 
years.  A  few  European  producers  are  now 
manufacturing  polyisocyanate  resins  and  Jap- 
anese producers  have  built  pilot  projects. 
Temporary  reduction  of  the  increased  duties 
and,  thereafter,  a  temporary  suspension  of  the 
duty  to  correct  the  unintended  tariff  burden  on 
Rhone-Poulenc's  U.S.  resin  producing  facility, 
will  allow  the  company  to  establish  a  solid  po- 
sition for  U.S.  production  in  an  important  and 
expanding  domestic  and  international  market. 


AN  AGENDA  FOR  KEEPING 
AMERICA'S  FAMILIES  TOGETH- 
ER 


HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

or  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  16,  1989 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  several  weeks 
ago,  I  submitted  for  my  colleagues'  attention 
my  legislative  agenda  for  keeping  America's 
families  together.  Unfortunately,  portions  of 
my  agenda  were  inadvertently  omitted.  1  would 
like  to  present  at  this  time  my  agenda  in  its 
entirety. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  Chairman  of  the  House 
Select  Committee  on  Aging's  Sutx^mmittee 
on  Health  and  Long-Term  Care,  1  join  with  all 
those  who  have  been  involved  in  advocating 
meaningful  changes  to  improve  conditions  for 
the  people  of  our  Nation.  1  want  to  commend 
Members  of  the  100th  Congress  for  their  fore- 
sight to  enact  a  number  of  important  bills  that 
will  be  of  great  assistance  to  older  persons 
and  their  families.  One  of  the  most  significant 
was  the  creation  of  the  U.S.  Bipartisan  Com- 
mission on  Comprehensive  Health  Care  which 
was  an  amendment  to  the  Catastrophic 
Health  Care  Act  passed  by  this  Congress  and 
signed  into  law  by  the  President.  This  Com- 
mission, legislation  for  which  1  had  the  pleas- 
ure to  author,  will  submit  to  the  Congress, 
within  1  year,  two  immensely  important  re- 
ports. The  first  will  detail  how  the  Congress 
might  finance  and  administer  a  program  of 
long-term  care  for  all  Americans  and  the 
second  will  detail  how  we  might  finance  and 
administer  a  program  of  comprehensive  health 
care  for  all  Americans.  This  Commission  will 
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for  the  first  tkne  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States  attempt  to  come  to  agreement  on  how 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  America  can 
have  ttie  t)enefit  of  appropriate  health  care, 
regardless  of  income  or  ability  to  pay. 

There  fuve  been  oiany  other  important  ac- 
complishments on  behalf  of  the  elderly  and 
their  families  in  tfie  100th  Congress.  We  cre- 
ated ttie  13th  Institute  of  Health— the  National 
Institute  on  Deafness  and  Communications 
Disorders.  Tfiis  new  Institute  will  hopefully 
bring  about  new  knowledge  and  cures  for  over 
30  million  Americans,  half  of  whom  are  elder- 
ly, wtK)  have  been  robbed  of  the  ability  to 
hear  and  speak  correctly. 

Also  enacted  last  year  was  legislation  es- 
tat)lishing  ttie  National  Biotechnology  Informa- 
tion Center  wittiin  ttie  National  Library  of  Med- 
icine. This  Center  marks  an  important  step 
toward  improving  ttie  quality  of  lives  for  all 
Americans.  Biotechnokigy,  the  tiranch  of  sci- 
ence focusing  on  DNA  and  ttie  molecules 
which  control  ttie  life  processes,  is  one  of  the 
most  promising  areas  of  medical  research  .  If 
we  can  understand,  genetics,  we  will  tiegin  to 
understand  why  disease  occurs  In  certain  indi- 
viduals. We  will  ttien  be  on  our  way  to  solving 
ttie  puzzles  of  Alztieimer's  disease,  arthritis, 
cancer,  AIDS,  and  ottier  ailments  for  which 
ttie  cure  tias  so  far  eluded  us.  This  new 
Center,  which  will  speed  the  dissemination  of 
crucial  information  to  researctiers  worldwide, 
will  vastly  improve  the  tiealth  status  of  all 
Americans  in  the  future. 

Tragically,  despite  ttiese  accomplishments, 
this  last  Congress  dkj  not  see  fit  to  enact  a 
program  of  long-term  health  care  nor  a  pro- 
gram of  comprehensive  health  care  for  all 
Americans.  Thie  Congress  has  not  yet  adopted 
procedures  for  protecting  those  living  under 
atxjsive  guardianstiips,  nor  do  we  allow  older 
Americans  to  continue  \working  beyond  ttie 
age  of  65  wittiout  penalty  of  Social  Security 
reduction  or  taxation. 

Today,  I  am  pleased  to  offer  for  consider- 
ation of  my  colleagues  in  the  House  an 
"Agenda  for  Keeping  America's  Families  To- 
gettier."  This  legislative  agenda  will  meet  the 
pressing  needs  of  America's  aging  and  chang- 
ing families  for  tietter  tiealth  care,  tiousing, 
personal  security  against  criminal  victimization, 
emptoyment,  and  retirement  income. 

We  are  far  from  ttie  point  where  we  can  say 
that  ttie  job  is  done,  txjt  we  will  not  cease  our 
efforts.  In  ttiis  Congress,  we  will  continue  our 
figtit  for  ttie  rights  of  America's  families.  Ttieir 
needs  are  many: 

HEALTH 

First,  ttiere  is  nettling  more  critical  to  the 
well-tieing  of  an  individual  ttian  his  or  her  own 
health.  Our  tiealth  care  system  in  America  is 
failing.  It  is  failing  the  37  million  Americans 
who  have  no  health  insurance.  It  is  failing  1 
million  Americans  of  all  ages  wtio  go  bankrupt 
annually  paying  ttie  costs  of  catastrophic  long- 
term  illnesses.  It  is  failing  ttie  ttiousands  who 
die  annually  unatile  to  pay  for  a  life-giving 
transptant  It  is  failing  American  business  by 
cutting  ttieir  competitive  edge  due  to  our  in- 
ability to  control  costs  and  double  digit  health 
care  inflation.  It  is  failing  ttiousands  of  tecti- 
nology-dependent  children  who  are  forced  to 
live  out  their  last  days  in  costly  and  uncaring 
hospitals  because  of  our  health  system's  bias 
against  tiome  care.  Health  is  ttte  fastest  grow- 
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ing  industry  In  America  accounting  for  atx>ut 
12  percent  of  the  gross  national  product,  yet  it 
is  falling  to  provide  Americans  with  fundamen- 
tal health  care  protection.  Instead,  it  Is  tiecom- 
ing  simply  a  privilege  few  can  afford. 

We  must  enact  legislation  recognizing  that  it 
Is  one's  birthright  to  obtain  the  best  tiealth 
that  modern  science  can  provide.  We  can't 
afford  not  to.  During  the  100th  Congress, 
while  the  catastrophic  illness  bill  was  under 
debate.  Congressman  Henry  Waxman  of- 
fered my  bill  to  create  a  bipartisan  Commis- 
sion on  Comprehensive  Health  Care  as  an 
amendment  to  the  catastrophic  Illness  bill. 
This  Commission  Is  now  required  by  statute  to 
present  Congress  with  recommendations  on 
how  to  finance  and  how  to  administer  a  pro- 
gram of  long-term  care  for  all  Americans  and 
how  to  finance  and  how  to  administer  a  pro- 
gram of  comprehensive  health  care  for  all 
Americans  by  Novemtier  9  of  this  year.  This 
historic  mandate  is  unprecedented  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  United  States.  Hopefully,  the  Com- 
mission will  lay  betore  the  Congress  a  legisla- 
tive package  upon  which  It  can  act  to  provide 
comprehensive  health  care  to  all  Americans. 

Pending  the  Commission's  recommenda- 
tions, the  current  Institutional  bias  of  Federal 
policy  must  be  changed,  so  that  thousands  of 
chronically  III  Americans  are  not  deprived  of 
home  health  care  by  present  provisions  em- 
ptiasizlng  more  expensive  nursing  home  care. 
Last  year,  the  Congress  approved  the  Cata- 
strophic Health  Care  Act  and  in  doing  so 
sought  to  improve  burdensome  costs  associ- 
ated with  acute  catastrophic  Illnesses.  Eighty 
percent  of  catastrophic  health  care  expenses, 
tiowever,  are  for  long-term  chronic  illnesses. 
To  meet  these  costs,  many  families  are  forced 
into  bankruptcy  or  poverty— 1  million  each 
year.  Neither  Medicare,  nor  Medicaid  provide 
significant  assistance  In  these  cases.  Private 
insurance  policies  are  similariy  limited.  Yet, 
the  burden  is  enormous; 

Over  10  million  children  are  said  to  have 
chronic  health  conditions; 

More  ttian  tialf  a  million  accident  vretims  are 
left  permanently  disabled  each  year; 

Over  20  million  Americans  have  chronic 
heart  conditions; 

Ten  million  Americans  have  chronic  lung 
conditions: 

One  of  every  three  seniors  will  have  a 
chronic  health  problem  that  requires  long-term 
care  by  the  age  of  85; 

Ottiers  have  chronic  conditions  as  diverse 
as  ceretxal  palsy,  Lou  Gehrig's  disease,  Hun- 
tington's disease,  mental  Illness,  cancer,  ar- 
thritis, strokes,  and  Alzheimer's  disease. 

Congress  should  enact  H.R.  2263,  legisla- 
tion I  tiave  introduced  that  would  meet  the 
enormous  challenge  of  providing  long-term 
care  to  chronically  ill  Americans.  Such  legisla- 
tion stiould  protect  Americans  of  all  ages,  re- 
gardless of  income,  wtio  have  t)een  certified 
to  be  unable  to  perform  two  or  more  normal 
activities  of  dally  living — eating,  tiathing,  dress- 
ing, transferring,  or  toileting— without  assist- 
ance. Services  delivered  should  tie  closely 
monitored  and  managed  to  assure  efficiency 
and  effectiveness.  Costs  should  tie  tightly 
controlled  and  stiould  not  exceed  ttie  cost  of 
providing  similar  services  in  a  tiospital  or  nurs- 
ing home.  It  shoukj  tie  self-financed  and  pro- 
gressive. Public  opinion  surveys  indicate  enor- 
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mous  support  for  eliminating  the  cap— 
$48,000  in  1989— on  Income  subject  to  the 
Medicare  payroll  tax  of  1.45  percent  whk:h 
would  generate  income  sufficient  to  pay  for 
the  program  in  its  entirety.  This  change  affects 
only  ttiose  5  percent  of  workers  who  eam 
more  than  $48,000  in  individual  Income — not 
family  income. 

Every  public  opinion  survey  indicates  over- 
whelming support  for  long-term  care  protec- 
tion. A  recent  Lou  Harris  poll,  for  example, 
found  that  8  of  every  10  Americans  favor  the 
Federal  Government  providing  a  program  of 
long-term  home  care  for  all  ages.  And,  three- 
quarters  of  all  Americans  were  In  favor  of 
paying  for  this  new  program  by  eliminating  the 
$48,000  cap  on  income  subject  to  the  1.45 
Medicare  payroll  tax.  Interestingly,  the  poll 
found  that  three-quarters  of  those  who  would 
actually  pay  the  tax— those  making  over 
$48,000— were  willing  to  do  so  for  a  program 
of  long-term  care. 

Lastly,  while  we  were  successful  in  enacting 
legislation  I  sponsored  last  Congress  estati- 
llshing  a  National  Center  on  Biotechnology  In- 
formation, much  remains  to  be  done  in  this 
vast  and  exciting  field  of  research. 

The  Congress  should  give  funding  priority  to 
efforts  underway  at  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  to  map  the  human  genome.  In  under- 
standing the  makeup  of  the  human  gene,  we 
will  tiegin  to  understand  why  disease  occurs  In 
certain  individuals.  We  will  then  be  on  our  way 
to  solving  the  puzzles  of  Alzheimer's  disease, 
arthritis,  cancer,  AIDS  and  other  ailments  for 
which  the  cure  has  so  far  eluded  us.  I  am 
confident,  and  prominent  scientists  have 
echoed  this  view,  that  we  will  see  continued 
progress  In  the  area  of  natural  Interventions. 
Through  biotechnology,  we  will  hopefully 
unlock  the  mysteries  of  disease  and  so  im- 
prove the  health  status  of  every  American  In 
the  future. 

RETIREMENT  INCOME  AND  EMPLOYMENT 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  following  words. 
President  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  tiegan 
the  greatest  and  most  successful  public  pro- 
gram in  our  Nation's  history.  Social  Security: 

I  am  looking  for  a  sound  means  which  I 
can  recommend  to  provide  at  once  security 
against  several  of  the  great  disturbing  fac- 
tors in  life— especially  those  which  relate  to 
unemployment  and  old  age  •  •  '. 

No  single  function  of  government  affects  as 
many  Americans  as  profoundly  as  the  Na- 
tion's social  insurance  system:  Social  Security. 
America's  aged  receive  a  monthly  retirement 
check,  and  more  than  4  million  disabled  work- 
ers and  their  spouses  and  children  receive 
disability  insurance  tienefits  every  month.  Alto- 
gettier,  more  than  38  million  beneficiaries  re- 
ceive a  ctieck  every  month,  and  over  120  mil- 
lion workers  contribute  through  the  payroll  tax 
to  Social  Security. 

Between  Its  Inception  in  1935  and  now. 
Social  Security  has  transformed  the  economic 
well-t>eing  of  virtually  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  In  America.  Ttie  dramatic  reduction  in 
the  irKKJence  of  poverty  among  the  aged,  for 
example,  can  tie  attritxjted  almost  completely 
to  Social  Security.  Without  Social  Security,  in 
fact,  the  poverty  rate  among  the  elderiy  would 
nearly  quadruple — jumping  from  12.4  percent 
to  47.6  percent  in  1984.  Social  Security  Is  the 
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primary  source  of  income  to  more  than  half  of 
those  aged  65  and  over,  and  it  is  the  sole 
source  of  income  for  one  out  of  every  four 
older  Americans. 

Many  Americans  think  of  Social  Security  as 
a  pension  program  for  older  Americans.  Social 
Security  is  far  more  important.  It  is  more 
broad  based  and  comprehensive  than  any 
pension  program.  Our  Nation's  120  million 
contributing  workers  are  building  vital  protec- 
tion for  themselves  and  their  families.  Social 
Security  plays  a  key  role  in  keeping  America's 
families  together.  It  is  important  for  curent 
workers  not  only  because  of  the  retirement, 
life,  and  disability  protection  it  provides  when 
needed,  but  also  because  it  relieves  them  of 
the  financial  burden  of  caring  for  parents  or 
disabled  family  members  giving  independence 
and  dignity  to  each  generation. 

Cun'ently  about  140  million  people  of  all 
ages  are  insured  in  the  event  of  death  or  dis- 
ability, and  95  out  of  100  children  have  infla- 
tion-proof survivor  protection.  In  sum.  Social 
Security  is  not  an  old  age  program— it  is  a 
program  for  the  ages  and  for  all  ages. 

While  the  1983  Bipartisan  Ck>mmission  on 
Social  Security,  of  which  I  was  privileged  to  be 
a  member,  developed  legislation  assuring  a 
strong,  solvent,  and  sound  Social  Security 
system  well  into  the  next  century,  there  are 
improvements  to  Social  Security  that  deserve 
the  immediate  attention  of  the  Congress  in  its 
continuing  effort  to  make  Social  Security  even 
sounder  and  stronger  than  it  is  now. 

First,  the  Ck)ngress  should  enact  H.R.  2247, 
a  bill  I  introduced  which  among  other  things 
would  make  Social  Security  an  independent 
agency  in  1989.  When  first  created  it  was  an 
independent  agency.  And,  as  a  memtjer  of  the 
1 983  Social  Security  Commission,  I  and  other 
Commission  members  recommended  that  it 
be  made  an  independent  agency  once  again. 
In  addition  to  independent  status,  we  must 
also  give  the  Social  Security  Administration 
sufficient  staff  to  operate  the  program  effec- 
tively. For  the  past  8  years  there  has  been  a 
continuous  attack  on  Social  Security  staff. 
Staff  has  been  cut  by  nearly  15,000  or  20  per- 
cent. These  dramatic  cuts  make  it  more  diffi- 
cult for  many  to  get  benefits— especially  dis- 
ability benefits— to  which  they  are  rightfully 
entitled  arid  serve  to  undermine  public  confi- 
dence in  the  program.  As  a  first  step  we 
should  at  least  stop  any  more  cuts  to  Social 
Security  staff  and  eventually  we  should  re- 
store all  cuts. 

Second,  beginning  in  1984,  up  to  one-half 
of  Social  Security  benefits  tiecame  subject  to 
taxation  for  beneficiaries  whose  incomes  ex- 
ceeded certain  base  amounts— $25,000  for 
single  taxapayers,  $32,000  for  manied  taxpay- 
ers filing  jointly.  The  taxation  of  benefits,  an 
unfortunate  compromise  of  the  Social  Security 
Bipartisan  Commission,  is  simply  a  cut  in  ben- 
efits and  should  not  have  been  adopted.  H.R. 
2247,  which  would  eliminate  the  taxation  of 
these  benefits,  should  be  enacted  at  the  earti- 
est  possible  time. 

Third,  in  order  for  a  Social  Security  benefici- 
ary to  qualify  for  his  or  her  entire  Ijenefit  at 
time  of  eligibility  they  are  prohibited  from  earn- 
ing more  than  $6,480  ft-om  age  62  through  64, 
or  nrnxe  than  $8,880  from  age  65  though  70. 
For  every  $2  above  those  amounts  that  a 
person  earns  their  benefit  is  reduced  by  $1. 
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This  is  called  the  earnings  test.  My  bill,  H.R. 
2247  would  eliminate  the  earnings  test.  We 
should  not  continue  to  penalize  older  workers 
who  wish  to  continue  working  and  contributing 
directly  to  their  own  benefit.  As  a  society,  we 
should  be  encouraging,  not  discouraging,  pro- 
ductivity among  people  regardless  of  age. 

Lastly,  we  should  act  to  raise  the  Social  Se- 
curity death  or  funeral  benefit  to  a  level  suffi- 
cient to  reflect  the  actual  cost  of  a  low-cost 
funeral  and  tie  future  increases  in  the  benefit 
to  the  rate  of  inflation.  The  Social  Security 
death  benefit,  only  $255,  has  not  been  in- 
creased since  the  inception  of  the  program 
and  falls  far  short  of  assisting  surviving 
spouses  for  whom  a  funeral  is  oftentimes  a 
brankrupting  experience.  Again,  my  bill — H.R. 
2247— would  provide  for  an  adequate  death 
benefit. 

Aside  from  assuring  older  Americans  and 
their  families  appropriate  protection  from  earn- 
ings lost  due  to  retirement,  disability,  or  death, 
it  is  imperative  that  the  Congress  take  neces- 
sary action  to  protect  American  workers 
against  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  age  in 
the  work  force.  In  1978,  the  Congress  took 
action  to  prohibit  age  discrimination  in  employ- 
ment in  the  public  sector.  Again,  in  1986,  the 
Congress  extended  the  same  protections  to 
those  in  the  private  sector.  Now,  however,  it  is 
important  for  the  Congress  to  take  the  final 
step  and  eliminate  age  discrimination  in  em- 
ployment altogether  by  banning  the  mandatory 
retirement  of  certain  occupations  which 
remain  outside  the  protection  of  the  Age  Dis- 
crimination in  Employment  Act.  They  include 
several  groups  of  Federal  employees,  includ- 
ing foreign  service  officers.  Central  Intelli- 
gence personnel,  and  air  traffic  controllers. 
Also  excluded  are  elected  State  and  local  offi- 
cials and  those  for  whom  age  is  a  bona  fide 
occupational  reasonably  necessary  to  normal 
operations  of  a  particular  business,  that  is,  air- 
line pilots. 

Evidence  from  many  sources  points  to  the 
need  to  act  swiftly  to  eradicate  the  remaining 
vestiges  of  age  bias  in  the  workplace.  Just  as 
race  and  sex  are  no  indicators  of  competence 
or  employability,  so  should  age  never  t)e  used 
as  a  determinant  of  one's  worth. 

HOUSING  ANO  BOARD  AND  CARE  HOMES 

Over  the  past  8  years,  the  Federal  role  in 
housing  has  been  reduced  significantly  with 
cuts  in  outlays  approaching  75  percent.  The 
need  for  affordable  and  adequate  housing  op- 
tions for  low-income  older  Americans  prom- 
ises to  Increase  dramatically  over  the  next  20 
years.  The  Congress  must  act  to  reverse  the 
current  reduction  in  new  consti-uction  of  feder- 
ally assisted  housing. 

In  addition,  while  many  older  Americans— 
about  70  percent — own  their  own  homes,  the 
majority  of  these  homes  are  50  years  old  or 
older  and  badly  in  need  of  repair.  Living  on 
fixed  incomes,  most  seniors  are  ill-equipped  fi- 
nancially to  maintain  repairs  on  their  horros 
and  often  are  required  to  prematurely  seek  in- 
stitutionalization or  housing  in  a  less  costly  en- 
vironment. We  should  consider  enacting  legis- 
lation which  would  assist  elderiy  and  their 
families  preserve  dignity  and  Independence  in 
the  later  years  of  life  by  provkJIng  tax  credits 
for  home  improvements  necessary  to  maintain 
a  safe  living  environment. 
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One  of  the  most  troublesome  aspects  of 
our  housing  and  health  care  system  today  In- 
volves txjard  and  care  homes  in  America.  My 
Subcommittee  on  Health  and  Long-Term  Care 
recently  completed  its  10-year  investigation 
into  the  adequacy  of  such  housir>g  in  our 
country  today.  They  found  that  most  of  the  1 
million  elderiy,  disabled,  and  mentally  ill  per- 
sons who  reside  in  board  and  care  homes  are 
being  warehoused  In  understaffed,  unregulat- 
ed, shoddy,  and  unsafe  facilities.  Although  the 
abuse  is  so  broad  and  systemic  as  to  be  evi- 
dent in  every  State  of  the  Union,  neither  the 
State  governments  nor  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, whrch  spend  an  estimated  $7  billion  an- 
nually on  these  facilities,  have  evidenced  any 
concern  for  their  residents'  safety  and  welfare, 
leaving  this  vulnerable  population  largely  un- 
protected and  exploited. 

To  validate  our  findings  we  conducted  un- 
announced visits  in  1988  and  1989  to  both  li- 
censed and  unlicensed  tx>ard  and  care 
homes.  In  all,  we  interviewed  over  2,500  resi- 
dents in  46  homes  in  10  States.  We  witnessed 
an  incident  of  fraud,  waste,  or  abuse  in  literal- 
ly every  State  we  visited. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  little  incentive  for 
States  to  take  corrective  action  to  curb  these 
abuses  which  they  acknowledge  are  increas- 
ing in  number  arxj  are  unlikely  to  abate.  Over 
the  last  two  decades,  the  States  have  tieen 
under  tremeridous  pressure  to  shift  thousarnls 
of  mental  patients,  and  elderiy  and  the  handi- 
capped, out  of  State  mental  hospitals  and  into 
board  and  care  homes,  where  the  cost  of  their 
care  can  be  shifted  from  the  State  to  the  Fed- 
eral Supplemental  Security  Income  [SSI]  Pro- 
gram. Our  figures  show  that  States  have  re- 
duced their  mental  patients  from  500,000  in 
1969  to  only  100,000  in  1987.  Meanwhile,  the 
cost  to  maintain  an  individual  in  a  mental  insti- 
tution increased  substantially— from  $5,626  in 
1969  to  $41,131  in  1987. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  confirmed 
our  subcommittee's  findings  and  further  found 
that  the  States  are  not  enforcing  the  Keys 
amendment  which  was  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress in  1972  to  protect  residents  of  board 
and  care  homes.  Thus,  the  only  legal  remedy 
available  to  board  and  care  residents  Is  simply 
ineffective. 

The  Federal  Government  should  adopt  H.R. 
2219,  legislation  I  have  introduced  which 
would  provide  for  the  adoption  of  standards  to 
provide  for  the  adequate  protection  and  care 
of  board  and  care  residents  in  the  same 
manner  that  we  require  standards  of  care  be 
met  in  our  Nation's  nursing  homes.  Overall, 
State  oversight  of  board  and  care  homes  is 
atrocious.  Ten  States  have  no  standards  at 
all.  We  must  establish  and  enforce  national 
minimum  standards  of  care  and  protection- 
including  a  bill  of  rights  for  residents — for  all 
homes  providing  care  to  two  or  more  unrelat- 
ed elderiy  or  disabled  individuals  receiving 
SSI.  Once  property  licensed,  then  we  should 
allow  residents  to  retain  their  eligibility  for  re- 
ceipt of  tjenefits  they  would  have  received  in 
their  homes  such  as  food  stamps,  public  as- 
sistance, and  energy  assistance.  We  should 
increase  the  minimum  SSI  payment  for  resi- 
dents of  licensed  board  and  care  homes.  Sev- 
enty percent  of  all  residents  pay  rent  with  the 
entirety  of  their  SSI  checks,  tiie  national  mini- 
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mum  of  which  is  $360  a  month.  Last,  States 
need  to  make  a  detemiined  effort  to  trade  and 
dose  down.  If  necessary,  unlicensed  and  ille- 
gal board  and  care  homes. 

CRIME  AND  VICTIMIZATION 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  may  be  aware  ttiat  the 
Subcommittee  on  Health  and  Long-Term 
Care,  which  I  chair,  has  over  the  past  decade 
investigated  a  wide  variety  of  frauds  agairtst 
Americans  of  all  ages. 

Ttiese  fraudulent  schemes  assume  a  wide 
variety  of  forms,  ir>duding  travel  scams,  bogus 
medk^al  remedies  and  ott>er  types  of  health 
fraud,  investment  schemes,  land  fraud,  and 
ttte  sale  of  worttiless  yet  costly  insurance. 
Each  and  every  one  of  us  has  had  countless 
numbers  of  constituents  who  have  been 
duped  by  ttie  perpetrators  of  ttwse  activities. 

Ttiere  can  be  no  doubt  that  fraud  is  current- 
ly a  profitable  busirtess.  Hearings  conducted 
by  our  subcommittee  revealed  that  our  citi- 
zens were  being  defrauded  out  of  $10  billion 
per  year  through  ptiony  medical  cures  and 
procedures  atom.  Taken  togettier.  the  cost  of 
ail  types  of  consumer  fraud  is  astrorxjmical. 

The  time  has  come  to  take  actton.  The  ex- 
isting mail  and  wire  fraud  statutes  have  two 
serious  shortcomings  wfiich  hamper  their  ef- 
fectiverMss  in  protecting  consumers.  First, 
urKler  current  law,  the  perpetrator  of  a  fraud, 
no  matter  how  large  or  serious  in  scope,  is 
often  altovyed  to  keep  the  profits  arxJ  pro- 
ceeds from  his  or  her  illegal  scheme  after 
serving  a  brief  senterx^e  and  paying  a  negligi- 
ble fine.  Second.  Vhe  lew  does  not  contain  any 
effective  provisions  to  assure  that  the  victims 
of  fraud  are  compensated  for  their  losses. 

Cortsumer  protectton  woukl  t>e  greatly  en- 
hanced by  correcting  these  two  deficiendes 
through  H.R.  2090.  legislation  I  have  intro- 
duced called  tf>e  Fraud  Victims  Restitution 
Act  It  woukj  make  the  practice  of  fraud  much 
less  attractive  by  providing  for  both  civil  and 
criminal  forfeiture  for  mail  and  wire  fraud — al- 
towing  the  Government  to  deprive  violators  of 
ttieir  illicit  profits  before  Vhey  have  an  opportu- 
rWty  to  dispense  with  or  hide  them.  This  mech- 
anism, wtvch  contains  proper  safeguards  to 
protect  ttie  property  rights  of  IntKX^ent  third 
parties — Induding  creditors — has  proven  ef- 
fective In  combatting  drug  to^afficklng  and  ttie 
peddling  of  chikj  porrx}graphy.  Administrative 
costs  woukJ  be  minimal  and  woukJ  be  borne 
out  of  the  funds  seized. 

More  importantly,  ttie  Fraud  Victims  Restitu- 
tion Act  woukJ  require  that  tfie  profits  and  pro- 
ceeds seized  from  tf>e  fraudulent  schemers  be 
returned  to  ttie  rightful  owners,  ttie  victims. 
Often  now.  the  vctims  of  consumer  frauds 
never  see  ttieir  money  again.  For  some  vic- 
tims, ttut  means  ttiat  home  or  life  savings  are 
gone  forever. 

The  Fraud  Victims  Restitution  Act,  devel- 
oped through  dose  consultation  with  national 
consumer  and  law  enforcement  experts, 
would  be  a  dramatic  step  forward  in  consumer 
protection,  stopping  the  alarmirig  Increase  in 
number  of  ttwse  fraudulent  sctiemes  and  re- 
ducing ttte  number  of  victims. 

Anottier  area  of  corx^em  noted  by  our  sut>- 
committee  Involves  tt>e  Increasing  inddence 
cH  physical,  financial,  arxl  emotional  atxjse 
perpetrated  against  the  elderty  at  the  hands  of 
their  toved  ortes  or  those  entrusted  with  ttieir 
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care.  Truly,  abuse  of  ttre  elderly  is  a  national 
disgrace. 

It  is  sad  enough  that  each  year  around  4 
percent,  or  over  1.1  millton  elderly  Americans 
may  be  the  victims  of  atxise.  It  is  sadder  still 
tfiat  despite  State  efforts  to  sti^engthen  legisla- 
tion to  protect  their  elderty,  only  an  average  of 
$2.90  per  elderly  person  is  spent  for  elderty 
protective  services.  The  Federal  Government, 
faced  with  ttie  clear  need  to  do  more,  has  not 
only  refused  to  enact  needed  reforms,  but 
also  has  cut  the  pnmary  funding  source  for 
protective  services  by  nearly  a  fifth  since 
1981. 

Elder  abuse,  like  spousal  abuse  or  child 
abuse,  will  simply  not  go  away.  Swift  and  de- 
termined action  must  be  taken  to  deal  with 
this  national  problem  and  help  families  stay 
together.  The  Federal  Government  should 
assist  the  States  in  their  efforts  to  deal  with 
the  pervasive  problem  of  elder  abuse.  This 
need  not  involve  tremendous  new  expenditure 
of  Federal  funds.  For  example,  the  ChikJ 
AtxJse  Program,  after  which  pending  legisla- 
tive elder  atujse  proposals  have  been  based, 
had  a  very  salutary  effect  in  encouraging  the 
States  to  deal  with  child  abuse  as  an  expendi- 
ture in  1974,  wtien  the  program  first  started. 
Therefore,  the  Congress  should  enact  legisla- 
tion to  identify  and  protect  the  victims  of  elder 
abuse  in  tfie  same  manner  as  we  encourage 
the  States  to  provide  identification  and  protec- 
tion for  the  victims  of  child  abuse. 

Lastly,  our  sutx;ommittee  has  uncovered 
widespread  abuse  and  neglect  in  our  Nation's 
guardianship  system.  We  found  our  current 
system  for  protecting  the  incompetent  to  be 
nothing  short  of  a  national  disgrace. 

Guardianship  is  a  unk^ue  and  powerful  abro- 
gation of  a  person's  rights.  Once  under  guard- 
ianship an  individual  can  no  longer  receive 
money  or  pay  bills,  marry  or  divorce,  choose 
where  to  live  or  what  medk:al  care  to  receive. 
In  short,  guardianship  is  or>e  of  the  most  puni- 
tive penalties  our  legal  system  can  impose. 
Today  there  are  more  than  500,000  Ameri- 
cans of  all  ages  under  guardianship.  A  com- 
plete accounting  of  court  records  could  bring 
this  figure  much  higher. 

While  guardianship  was  designed  to  protect 
the  individuals  whose  competency  is  tempo- 
rarily or  permanently  called  into  question,  the 
subcommittee  found  that  it  has  become  a 
process  that  Is  often  used  to  take  advantage 
of  ttiem.  We  found  that  there  Is  a  marked  lack 
of  due  process  in  most  States  in  the  proce- 
dure by  which  a  guardian  is  appointed— there 
is  no  minimum  requirement  of  education  or  In- 
telligence in  any  of  tfie  50  States  or  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  There  Is  no  followup  check 
to  monitor  the  progress  of  the  guardianship 
arrangement.  Altfiough  laws  in  44  States  re- 
quire guardians  to  file  regular  accountings  of  a 
ward's  money,  ttiey  were  missing  or  Imcom- 
plete  In  48  percent  of  guardianship  files  exam- 
ined in  a  recent  Associated  Press  survey. 
Only  14  States  require  the  alleged  Incompe- 
tent IndivkJual  to  be  informed  as  to  their  legal 
rights — right  to  counsel,  right  to  present  evi- 
dence— or  rights  they  stand  to  lose  If  placed 
urxler  a  guardianship.  Eight  States  have  no  re- 
quirement that  the  alleged  even  t>e  notified 
that  someone  is  petitionirig  to  have  tfiem 
placed  under  guardianship  arxj  many  ottiers 
altow  waiver   of   such   requirement.   This   is 
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dearty  a  vtolation  of  bask:  due  process  urxler 
the  law.  Fifteen  States  do  not  even  specify 
that  the  alleged  Incompetent  has  a  right  to 
counsel  at  the  guardianship  hearing.  Only  16 
States  require  that  the  alleged  Incompetent  be 
present  at  his  or  her  own  guardianship  hear- 
ing. A  recent  study  revealed  that  in  84  percent 
of  cases,  neither  tt)e  accused  elderty  or  a 
legal  representative  was  present  at  ttie  guard- 
ianship hearing.  Thirty-three  States  allow  ad- 
vanced age  as  a  cause  for  determining  an  el- 
derty person's  competence  and  wfiether  he  or 
she  should  t>e  placed  under  guardianship. 
Only  12  States  require  that  medical  evidence 
be  submitted  in  order  to  firuj  a  person  Incom- 
petent. Unfortunately,  for  an  indlvkjual  who 
was  wrongfully  found  incompetent  and  wishes 
to  appeal  the  finding,  or  an  individual  who  was 
only  temporarily  unable  to  manage  his  or  her 
affairs,  to  have  contol  over  their  own  lives  re- 
stored is  often  difficult  if  not  impossible. 

We  must  enact  H.R.  1702,  National  Guard- 
ianship Rights  Act.  This  bill  would  require  that 
all  Americans  facing  the  imposition  of  a  guard- 
ianship receive  adequate  notice  of  impending 
guardianship  proceedings:  be  represented  by 
trained  attorneys  and  to  have  counsel  provid- 
ed If  they  cannot  afford  one;  be  afforded  an 
examination  by  an  Independent  professional 
team  before  any  guardianship  may  be  im- 
posed; have  a  right  to  a  jury  bial;  and.  right  to 
prompt  appeal  of  the  decision  or  choice  of 
guardian. 

In  addition.  H.R.  1702  requires  that  all 
guardians  be  of  competent  character;  receive 
thorough  training;  provide  at  least  annual  re- 
ports on  the  financial  and  physical  well-being 
of  the  incapacitated  person;  and  be  subject  to 
annual  review  and  automatic  removal  by  the 
courts. 

State  and  local  guardianship  systems  have 
t>ecome  sleeping  watchdogs  of  personal  liber- 
ty. The  National  Guardianship  Rights  Act  as- 
sures that  our  courts  will  t>e  ever  vigilant  In 
preserving  the  rights  and  protections  afforded 
all  Americans  by  our  Constitution. 

MEETING  INTERGENERATIONAL  NEEDS 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress  passed  the 
Older  Americans  Act  in  1965.  The  Older 
Americans  Act  has  won  widespread  bipartisan 
praise  for  providing  our  senior  citizens  with 
critically  needed  nutritional  and  social  and 
other  support  services  and  acting  as  a  mecha- 
nism for  t>etter  coordinating  services  generally 
available  to  older  persons.  I  am  particularly 
proud  of  the  Older  Amerrcans  Act  Nutrition 
Program  which  I  had  the  privilege  to  author 
and  the  impact  It  has  had  on  improving  the 
health  status  of  older  Americans  and  breaking 
down  the  walls  of  Isolation  confronting  Ameri- 
cans In  the  later  years  of  life.  This  program 
has  made  a  very  meaningful  contribution  to 
the  t>etterment  of  every  community  In  Amer- 
ica. 

Ttie  success  of  the  Older  Americans  Act 
should  set  us  on  the  path  for  establishing 
something  that  is  long  overdue  in  this  great 
America,  a  national  policy  for  ttie  young 
people  of  our  country.  We  have  reached  a 
crisis  with  the  youth  of  our  Nation.  The  follow- 
ing statistics  give  a  general  Indication  of  the 
staggering  prot>lems  whk:h  need  to  be  faced: 

Thirteen  millton  children,  one  in  five,  live  in 
poverty. 
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Nine  million  American  children  live  in  unsafe 
housing.  Over  100,000  are  homeless. 

More  than  one  in  four  teenagers  entering 
high  school  will  not  graduate. 

More  than  1  million  American  children  run 
away  from  home  each  year. 

Child  abuse  has  increased  dramatically  in 
the  past  5  years;  and  suicide  rates  for  children 
continue  to  rise  faster  than  any  other  age 
group. 

These  statistics,  which  express  so  clearly 
the  plight  of  American's  youth,  are  jarring  and 
demand  our  immediate  attention.  The  Young 
Americans  Act  of  1989,  H.R.  1492,  which  I  re- 
cently introduced  has  been  patterned  after  the 
largely  successful  older  Americans  program  I 
just  described.  It  has  been  carefully  designed 
and  refined  by  the  leading  child  welfare  advo- 
cates in  the  Nation  as  a  cost-effective  way  of 
addressing  these  problems  in  a  coordinated 
national  fashion.  In  addition  to  providing 
grants  to  the  States  and  localities,  the  act  es- 
tablishes permanently  in  the  law  a  single  Fed- 
eral agency  responsibility  for  overseeing  pro- 
grams for  tt)e  children,  youth,  and  families  of 
our  Nation.  It  establishes  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services  the  Ad- 
ministration for  Children,  Youth,  and  Families. 
The  act  also  provides  for  a  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Young  Americans  to  l)e  held  in 
1990.  This  Conference  would  have  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  together  the  national.  State, 
and  local  leaders  and  experts  to  develop  a 
comprehensive  coherent  national  policy  on 
children,  youth,  and  families  in  America. 

I  am  pleased  to  point  out  that  my  good 
friend  and  long-recognized  champion  of  the 
right  of  young  Americans,  the  Honorable  Dale 
KiLOEE,  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Human  Resources  of  the  Education  and  Latior 
Committee,  has  agreed  to  promptly  hold  hear- 
ings on  the  Young  Americans  Act  this  session 
of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  shocked  to  learn  that 
almost  one-quarter  of  our  young  Americans 
never  finish  high  school.  I  believe  it  should  be 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  that  all  Ameri- 
cans should  complete  a  high  school  educa- 
tion. What  greater  legacy  can  we  leave  our 
children,  what  better  investment  can  we  make 
in  their  future  than  the  guarantee  of  the  op- 
portunities that  an  education  can  bring. 

You  may  wonder  why  am  I— now  88  years 
old  and  just  entering  my  middle  age— dis- 
turbed about  dropouts.  Aristotle's  view  sug- 
gests an  answer.  "Education,"  he  remarked, 
"is  the  best  provision  for  old  age." 

But  the  facts  about  dropouts  are  disturtiing 
enough  on  their  own:  We  are  producing  about 
1  million  new  dropouts  each  school  year.  The 
individual  dropout  is  not  the  only  one  to  lose. 
Society  incurs  costs  when  education  is  cut 
short:  We  bear  the  burden  in  wasted  opportu- 
nities and  weakened  economk:  growth,  in  ad- 
ditional crime,  in  welfare  dependency,  and  in 
the  perpetuation  of  inequality.  It  is  estimated 
that  dropouts  cost  us  another  5  percent  of 
lost  income,  or  $1 1 .5  billion,  in  additional  wel- 
fare payments. 

Some  will  argue  we  cannot  afford  to  mount 
a  large-scale,  national  effort.  I  say  we  cannot 
afford  not  to.  Dropouts  add  to  the  deficit.  A 
recent  study  estimates  that  new  dropouts 
from  1  year's  class,  over  ttietr  lifetime,  will 
cost  us  S68  btllkjn  in  lost  tax  revenues. 
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We  owe  it  to  our  children,  and  to  ourselves, 
to  act  now  and  to  act  decisively.  I  have  intro- 
duced H.R.  670,  the  School  Completkjn  and 
Incentives  Act,  a  bill  to  set  a  national  goal  to 
improve  our  high  school  completion  rate  by 
the  year  2000.  The  measure  calls  on  the 
States  to  submit  plans  and  provides  States 
with  the  incentives  and  resources  to  meet 
their  goals.  H.R.  670  safeguards  that  funds 
will  be  used  in  the  schools  that  most  need  as- 
sistance and  insures  that  graduation  require- 
ments will  not  be  lowered. 

This  is  a  propitious  time  to  act.  President 
Bush  plans  to  make  his  administration  tfie 
education  Presidency.  Dr.  Lauro  Cavazos,  who 
is  the  Secretary  of  Education,  has  indicated 
that  the  dropout  problem  is  one  of  his  prior- 
ities. It  would  be  a  shame  not  to  accept  the 
challenge. 

CONCLUSIONS:  A  TIME  TO  ACT 

The  lack  of  health  care,  the  need  to  assure 
adequate  incomes,  affordable  and  safe  hous- 
ing, the  desire  to  safeguard  young  and  old 
from  abuse  and  criminal  victimization,  and  the 
pressing  demaruls  of  changing  and  aging  fam- 
ilies should  move  us  as  a  nation  to  rrKwe. 

It  is  time  that  we,  a  nation  still  steeped  in 
prosperity,  develop  policies  and  enact  reforms 
to  assist  our  most  treasured  unit,  the  family.  It 
is  time  we  stop  institutionalizing  our  chronical- 
ly ill  and  time  we  developed  alternative  types 
of  care  such  as  home  health  care,  day  care, 
and  the  like.  It  is  time  we  stop  warehousing 
our  mentally  ill  in  unlicensed  and  uncaring 
board  and  care  homes  and  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  care  that  such  homes  can  provide.  It  is 
time  we  guarantee  each  child  t)om  in  America 
the  education  he  or  she  needs  in  order  to 
pursue  the  happiness  envisioned  by  our  great 
Constitution. 

It  is  time  we  place  Into  action  our  agenda 
for  keeping  America's  families  together— 
before  the  20th  cenhjry  runs  out 
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TIVES ACT  OP  1989 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  16,  1989 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I  will  be 
introducing  the  Conectional  Alternatives  Act 
of  1989.  This  legislation  provides  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Federal  discretionary  grant 
program  to  assist  State  efforts  to  institute  new 
and  Innovative  alternatives  to  Imprisonment. 

American  prisons  today  are  not  doing  the 
job  of  rehabilitating  prisoners  or  detemng 
future  crime.  We  are  in  effect  warehousing 
prisoners  at  incredible  costs  and  when  they 
come  out  they  simply  are  better  criminals.  At 
an  average  cost  of  $50  a  day  per  inmate  we 
are  spending  over  $30  million  a  day  on  a 
system  that  is  not  working  and  has  failed  us 
miserably.  We  need  to  explore  a  new  ap- 
proach. 

In  the  President's  crime  address  yesterday, 
he  concentrated  on  prisons  and  incarcerating 
criminals.  Punishment  and  preventing  recidi- 
vism are  seen  as  the  answer  to  tt\e  problem 
of  the  prison  population  sitting  around  doing 
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nothing  except  makir>g  Ik^nse  plates.  The  real 
answer  to  avoid  continuing  incarceration  and 
recidivism  is  through  programs  tfuit  begin  to 
train  inmates  to  t>e  productive  citizens. 

Even  if  we  build  more  prisons  as  tfie  Presi- 
dent proposes,  why  shoukj  we  not  require  that 
wtran  inmates  are  released  tt>ey  return  to  so- 
ciety as  tKicklayers,  electricians,  painters,  car- 
penters, and  skilled  in  other  trades.  This  is 
what  we  are  proposing  today. 

The  Correctional  Alternatives  Act  of  1989  is 
directed  toward  Vhe  many  nonviolent  offenders 
wtx)  are  incarcerated  and  woukJ  be  eligible  for 
a  wide  range  of  alternatives  including  boot 
camps,  house  arrests,  drug  treatment,  arxl  vo- 
cational education,  among  others.  Since  it  Is 
tfie  States  and  localities  wtiere  nnsst  of  the 
prison  overcrowding  Is  occurring  In  the  United 
States,  our  bill  provides  support  to  the  States 
for  these  programs. 

A  unique  aspect  of  this  bill  Is  a  private 
sector/State  partnership  to  provkje  vocational 
and  job  training  programs  to  offenders.  We 
need  to  teach  working  skills  to  inmates  while 
In  prison  not  only  for  their  t)enefit  but  for  the 
benefit  of  our  society.  Our  approach  shouW  be 
if  you  do  a  crime  you  are  goir>g  to  do  time,  t>ut 
you  are  also  going  to  come  out  with  a  skill  to 
become  a  productive  citizen.  Our  legislation 
encourages  the  private  sector  to  join  with 
State  correctional  agencies  in  creating  these 
programs  and  I  will  be  exploring  additional  leg- 
islation to  enhance  tax  Incentives  to  private 
businesses  that  engage  In  these  job  training 
and  job  placement  activities. 

If  our  prisons  remain  as  warehouses  then 
all  we  are  buying  with  more  and  bigger  pris- 
ons is  a  bit  of  time  and  a  false  sense  of  secu- 
rity. Whether  in  prison  or  through  the  types  of 
alternatives  proposed  In  this  bill  in  addition  to 
punishment  we  must  provide  the  opportunities 
for  offenders  to  change  their  behavior. 

Specifically,  the  legislation  does  the  follow- 
ing; 

Authorizes  the  Bureau  of  Justice  Assistance 
to  award  grants  to  States  for  the  purpose  of 
funding  new  and  innovative  alternatives  to  in- 
carceration In  order  to  reduce  prison  over- 
crowding. 

Provides  $200  million  for  this  program  for 
each  of  fiscal  years  1990,  1991,  1992,  and 
1993. 

Requires  that  20  percent  of  the  total  fund- 
ing available  t>e  used  to  fund  joint  State/pri- 
vate vocational  education  and  job  ti-aining  pro- 
grams. It  also  requires  a  30  percent  State/pri- 
vate sector — no  less  than  1 5  percent  from  the 
private  sector— match  for  these  joint  State/ 
private  efforts. 

Joining  with  me  as  cosponsors  are  my  col- 
leagues Mr.  CouGHLiN,  Mr.  Guarini,  Mr. 
GiLMAN,  Mr.  Ortiz,  Mr.  Towns,  Mrs.  Col- 
lins, Mr.  SCHEUER,  Mr.  Brennan,  and  Mr. 
Fauntroy. 

[Text  of  the  bill  follows:] 

H.R. - 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Correctional 
Alternatives  Act  of  1989". 
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SEC  L  HNDINGS  AND  PURPOSE. 

(a)  PnfDiMGS.— The  Congress  finds  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(1)  Prom  the  mld-1970"s  to  the  mid-1980s, 
the  number  of  adults  incarcerated  in  the 
United  States  rose  dramatically. 

(2)  By  1987,  over  half  a  million  adults 
were  incarcerated  in  the  United  States. 

<3)  At  the  current  rate  of  increase,  it  is  es- 
timated that  in  less  than  a  decade  more 
than  a  million  adults  will  be  incarcerated  in 
the  United  SUtes. 

(4)  In  State  prisons  alone.  216  adults  are 
incarcerated  for  every  100,000  people  in  the 
general  population.  As  of  mid- 1987.  over 
522.866  adults  were  under  supervision  in 
State  prisons. 

(5)  The  cost  of  incarceration  varies  from 
State  to  State.  Estimates  range  from  as  low 
as  $43  per  day  to  as  high  as  $113  per  day. 
Typically,  annual  operating  costs  are  higher 
than  the  official  budgets. 

(6)  It  has  been  estimated  that  prison  costs 
have  risen  1,720  percent,  adjusting  for  infla- 
tion (about  180  percent),  since  1970. 

(7)  Using  alternatives  to  incarceration  for 
nonviolent  offenders  may  alleviate  over- 
crowding and  reduce  the  per  capita  expendi- 
tures. 

(8)  Federal  support  is  needed  to  assist 
States  to  implement  innovative  alternatives 
to  incarceration  in  order  to  meet  the  crisis 
of  prison  overcrowding  and  the  escalating 
costs  of  incarceration. 

(b)  Purpose.— It  is  the  purpose  of  the 
amendments  made  by  this  Act  to  provide  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  States— 

( 1 )  to  carry  out  projects  that  demonstrate 
innovative  alternatives  to  incarcerating  indi- 
viduals convicted  of  nonviolent  offenses. 

(2)  to  encourage  States  to  maximize  the 
capacity  of  their  correctional  facilities  to 
confine  individuals  convicted  of  violent  of- 
fenses, and 

(3)  to  stimulate  private  sector  participa- 
tion in  providing  vocational  education 
projects  and  job  training  projects,  as  alter- 
natives to  incarcerating  individuals  convict- 
ed of  nonviolent  offenses. 

SEC.  1.  DEMONSTRATION  GRANTS. 

(a)  ESTABLISHHXNT  OF  PROGRAM.— Title  I  Of 

the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C.  3711  et  se<i.)  is 
amended— 

( 1)  in  section  901— 

(A)  in  paragraph  (20)  by  striking  "and"  at 
the  end, 

(B)  in  paragraph  (21)  by  striking  the 
period  at  the  end  and  inserting  a  semicolon. 
and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(22)  'boot  camp  prison'  means  a  correc- 
tional facility  in  which  inmates  are  required 
to  participate  in  a  highly  regimented  pro- 
gram that  provides  the  strict  discipline, 
physical  training,  hard  labor,  drill,  and  cere- 
mony characteristic  of  military  basic  train- 
ing; and 

"(23)  'house  arrest'  means  post-conviction 
confinement  in  the  residence  of  the  convict- 
ed individual  under  the  terms  of  a  sentence 
that  allows  such  individual  to  leave  such 
residence  only  under  the  circumstances  au- 
thorized by  the  sentencing  authority.". 

(2)  by  striking  the  heading  for  part  N  and 
inserting  the  following: 

"Pakt  O— Trawsition". 

(3)  by  redesignating  section  1401  as  sec- 
tion 1501,  and 

(4)  by  Inserting  after  part  M  the  follow- 
ing: 
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"Part    N— Grants    por    Projects    Demon- 
strating Alternatives  to  Incarceration 
"description  op  demonstration  grant 
programs 

Sec.  1401.  (a)  Of  the  total  amount  appro- 
priated for  this  part  in  any  fiscal  year.  80 
percent  shall  be  reserved  and  set  aside  in  a 
special  discretionary  fund  for  use  by  the  Di- 
rector to  make  grants  under  this  subsection. 
The  Director  is  authorized  to  make  grants 
to  States  to  carry  out  projects  that  demon- 
strate innovative  alternatives  to  incarcerat- 
ing individuals  who  are  convicted  of  nonvio- 
lent offenses.  Such  alternatives  may  include 
house  arrest,  boot  camp  prisons,  drug  treat- 
ment projects.  vocational  education 
projects,  and  job  training  projects. 

"(b)  Of  the  total  amount  appropriated  for 
this  part  in  any  fiscal  year.  20  percent  shall 
be  set  aside  in  a  special  discretionary  fund 
for  use  by  the  Director  to  make  grants 
under  this  subsection.  The  Director  is  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  to  States  to  carry 
out  jointly  with  private  entities  vocational 
education  projects,  and  job  training 
projects,  that  are  innovative  alternatives  to 
incarcerating  individuals  who  are  convicted 
of  nonviolent  offenses.  A  grant  made  under 
this  subsection  may  not  be  expended  for 
more  than  70  percent  of  the  cost  of  the 
project  for  which  such  grant  is  made.  Not 
less  than  15  percent  of  the  cost  of  such 
project  shall  be  paid  with  contributions 
made  in  case  or  in  kind  by  private  entities. 
"applications  to  receive  grants 

"Sec.  1402.  To  request  a  grant  under  sub- 
section (a)  or  (b)  of  section  1401.  the  chief 
executive  officer  of  a  State  shall  submit  to 
the  Director  an  application  at  such  time  and 
in  such  form  as  the  Director  may  require. 
Such  application  shall  include— 

"(1)  a  description  of  the  project  the  State 
proposes  to  carry  out  to  demonstrate  an  in- 
novative alternative,  with  respect  to  the 
State,  to  incarcerating  individuals  who  are 
convicted  of  nonviolent  offenses; 

"(2)  a  certification  that  Federal  funds 
made  available  under  section  1401  to  the 
State  will  not  be  used  to  supplant  State  or 
local  funds  that  would,  in  the  absence  of 
Federal  funds,  be  made  available  to  carry 
out  such  project: 

"(3)  a  description  of  the  method  the  State 
will  use  to  carry  out  the  evaluation  required 
by  paragraph  (4).  and 

"(4)  an  assurance  that  after  each  fiscal 
year  for  which  a  grant  is  made  under  sec- 
tion 1401.  the  State  shall  submit  to  the  Di- 
rector an  evaluation  of  the  impact  and  the 
effectiveness  of  the  project  for  which  such 
grant  is  made. 

"review  of  applications 

"Sec.  1403.  For  purposes  of  determining 
whether  to  make  a  grant  under  section  1401 
to  a  State,  the  Director  shall— 

"(1)  except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2). 
give  priority  to  States  that  clearly  demon- 
strate that  the  capacity  of  their  correctional 
facilities  is  inadequate  to  accommodate  the 
numt>er  of  individuals  who  are  convicted  of 
offenses  punishable  by  a  term  of  imprison- 
ment exceeding  1  year;  and 

"(2)  not  approve  an  application  submitted 
by  a  State  if — 

"(A)  the  amount  of  the  grant  requested  by 
the  State  for  the  fiscal  year  involved  ex- 
ceeds 5  percent  of  the  aggregate  amount  ap- 
propriated for  such  fiscal  year  to  carry  out 
this  part:  or 

"(B)  in  any  3  preceding  fiscal  years  the 
State  received  a  grant  under  this  part  for 
the  project  for  which  a  grant  is  requested  in 
such  application.". 
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(b)  Authorization  of  Appropriations.— 
Section  1001(a)  of  title  I  of  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
(42  U.S.C.  3793(a))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (3)  by  striking  "and  M" 
and  inserting  "M,  and  N",  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (6)  the 
following: 

"(7)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $200,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1990  and 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1991,  1992.  and  1993,  to 
csirry  out  part  N  of  this  title.". 

(c)  Technical  Amendment.— The  table  of 
contents  of  title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  is 
amended  by  striking  the  items  relating  to 
part  N  and  inserting  the  following: 

Part  N— Grants  for  Projects  Demonstrat- 
ing Alternatives  to  Incarceration 
"Sec.    1401.   Description   of   demonstration 

grant  programs. 
"Sec.  1402.  Applications  to  receive  grants. 
"Sec.  1403.  Review  of  applications. 

"Part  O— Transition 
"Sec.  1501.  Continuation  of  rules,  authori- 
ties, and  proceedings.". 


THE  CIVIC  ACHIEVEMENT 

AWARD  PROGRAM  REAUTHOR- 
IZATION 


HON.  MARTIN  FROST 

of  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  16,  1989 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great 
pleasure  that  I  am  introducing  legislation  to  re- 
authorize the  Civic  Achievement  Award  Pro- 
gram. Open  to  Students  in  grades  five  through 
eight,  the  program  is  a  supplementary  citizen- 
ship education  program  aimed  at  improving 
civic  literacy  in  elementary  schools  across  the 
Nation. 

The  program  was  created  in  honor  of  the 
highest  constitutional  officer  in  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  program  is  divided  into  three  compo- 
nents: First,  the  learning  project  which  pro- 
vides students  with  a  common  b(XJy  of  knowl- 
edge relating  to  American  government  and 
history;  second,  the  research  project  which  re- 
quires students  to  gather  and  process  infor- 
mation using  libraries  and  other  sources;  and 
third,  the  civic  project  which  requires  students 
to  research  a  current  Issue  and  identify, 
assess,  and  publicly  acidress  various  ap- 
proaches to  solving  the  issue.  Upon  su(xess- 
ful  completion  of  the  program,  students  re- 
ceive the  Civic  Achievement  Award. 

The  Close-Up  Foundation  developed  the 
program  and  administers  It  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Library  of  Congress  and  the  National 
Association  of  Elementary  School  Principals. 
The  Civil  Achievement  Award  Program  was  pi- 
loted in  the  spring  of  1988  in  150  classrooms 
throughout  the  country.  In  the  1988-89  field 
test  year,  approximately  23,000  students  were 
participants  in  the  program. 

The  legislation  reauthorizes  the  program  for 
1990  at  $1,003,785,  and  for  1991  at 
$1,164,691.  At  these  authorization  levels, 
Close-Up  expects  to  reach  60,000  children  in 
1990,  and  90,000  children  in  1991  through  the 
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program's  activities.  I  commend  the  Civic 
Achievement  Program  and  am  pleased  to  be 
a  part  of  its  formal  launch. 


MSGR.  GEORGE  WILLIAM  ROHL- 
ING:  50  YEARS  IN  THE  PRIEST- 
HOOD 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  monsignor's  gentleness,  his  great  de- 
votion to  his  faith,  and  his  t>oundless  love  for 
his  fellow  men  and  women  has  enriched  us 
all.  We  are  most  thankful  that  his  life  has 
crossed  ours. 


HON.  BOB  CLEMENT 

OF  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  16,  1989 

iwtr.  CLEMENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
join  the  many  friends  and  colleagues  of  Msgr. 
George  William  Rohling  in  commemorating 
this  Thursday,  May  18,  as  the  50th  anniversa- 
ry of  his  ordination  into  the  priesthood. 

Monsignor  Rohling  was  ordained  a  Catholic 
Priest  in  1939  by  Bishop  William  Adrian  in  his 
hometown  of  Lawrenceburg,  TN.  His  ordina- 
tion was  the  culmination  of  many  years  of  in- 
struction, beginning  with  Father  Ryan  High 
School  and  continuing  at  St.  Bernard  College 
in  Cullman,  AL,  St.  Gregory  College  for  philos- 
ophy in  Cincinnati,  and  at  St.  Mary's  of  the 
West. 

And  we  are  proud  of  the  fact  that  he  has 
spent  nearly  all  of  his  50  years  serving  and 
teaching  congregations  in  Tennessee.  He 
served  his  eariy  years  as  a  pastor  at  St.  John 
Vianny  Church  in  Gallatin,  TN,  and  at  St.  Fran- 
cis Cabrini  in  Lebanon,  TN. 

He  was  also  the  t>eloved  pastor  of  both  St. 
Joseph  Church  in  Madison,  TN,  and  St.  Henry 
Church  in  Nashville,  TN,  before  becoming 
monsignor  on  April  27,  1967. 

Monsignor  Rohling  has  been  active  with 
many  ministerial  groups  during  his  priesthood. 
Including  the  Knights  of  Columbus,  the  Ladies 
of  Charity,  the  Catholic  Charities,  the  Little 
Sisters  of  the  Poor,  St.  Thomas  Hospital,  and 
his  high  school  alma  mater,  Father  Ryan.  In 
the  Nashville  Diocese,  he  demonstrated  his 
outstanding  administrative  skills  and  served  as 
episcopal  vicar,  vicar  general,  and  diocesan 
consultor. 

Monsignor  Rohling  has  long  tjeen  active  in 
spreading  the  Catholic  faith  through  numerous 
radio  and  television  appearances  and  as  a 
charter  member  of  the  Nashville  Chapter  of 
the  National  Conference  of  Christian  and 
Jews. 

And,  even  after  50  years  of  dedicated  serv- 
ice, the  monsignor  continues  to  be  active  in 
city  and  church  affairs,  most  recently  chairing 
the  diocesan  sesquicentennnial  celebration  In 
1987.  He  continues  to  serve  on  the  Metro 
Charitable  Solicitations  Board. 

Many  accolades  have  t}een  bestowed  on 
this  distirtguished  man,  including  the  honor  of 
being  selected  Clergyman  of  the  Year  by  the 
National  Conference  of  Christian  and  Jews. 
He  has  also  been  honored  by  Father  Ryan 
High  School  and  by  the  Nashville  alumni  of 
Notre  Dame. 

My  own  remarks  can  add  little  to  the  out- 
pouring of  affection  and  respect  that  all  resi- 
dents of  Nashville  have  for  Msgr.  George 
Rohling. 

And,  as  he  celebrates  the  50th  anniversary 
of  his  ordination,  I  simply  join  the  monsignor's 
many  friends  and  colleagues  in  saying  that  we 
look  forward  to  his  continued  service  for  many 
years  ahead. 


CONGRATULATING  THE  AUSTIN 
VOICE  NEWSPAPER  OF  CHICA- 
GO, IL.  AS  THE  RECIPIENT  OP 
THE  MARTIN  LUTHER  KING, 
JR.  DRUM  MAJOR  AWARD 


HON.  CARDISS  COLUNS 

or  iixiNOis 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  16,  1989 

Mrs.  COLLINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
congratulate  the  Austin  Voice,  a  Chicago- 
based  publicatkjn  of  Megamedia  Enterprises 
Inc.,  that  Is  the  1989  recipient  of  the  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.  Drum  Major  Award.  It 
was  presented  on  April  7  to  this  distinguished 
black  newspaper  by  the  Metropolitan  Chicago 
chapter  of  the  Southern  Christian  Leadership 
Conference. 

In  accepting  the  honor,  the  publisher  Isaac 
Jones  said  that  the  founders  of  the  4V^-year- 
old  newspaper  have  no  formal  journalism 
training,  no  money,  and  no  wealthy  friends. 
"We  had  dreams,  and  it's  true— sometimes 
God  watches  over  little  folks  and  helps  them 
perform  miracles." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Austin  Voice  is  a  unique 
community  newspaper  because  It  is  owned  by 
its  work  force.  Commenting  on  its  coowner- 
ship  Mr.  Jones  said  that  while  the  financial  re- 
wards are  currently  nominal,  the  job  of  pro- 
ducing the  publication  is  by  far  one  of  the 
most  satisfying  jobs  that  he  and  his  staff  have 
experienced. 

As  a  voice  of  black  America,  the  Austin 
Voice  has  demonstrated  the  leadership  that  is 
essential  to  educating  the  community.  If  I  may 
take  a  moment  to  reflect  on  our  history,  I  do 
recall  the  words  spoken  by  Samuel  E.  Cor- 
nish, the  founder  of  the  first  black  newspaper 
in  1867.  Championing  the  movement,  he 
stated.  "For  too  long  have  others  spoken  for 
us.  We  wish  to  plead  our  cause." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  power  of  the  pen  still  re- 
mains one  of  the  most  influential  instruments 
that  educates,  enlightens,  and  entertains 
people  from  all  walks  of  life.  On  behalf  of  the 
Seventh  Congressional  District  of  Illinois,  may 
I  extend  to  the  Austin  Press  my  congratula- 
tions and  best  wishes  for  continued  success 
as  the  media  age  evolves. 
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foundation  began  to  obtain  Hungarian  works 
of  art,  literature  and  historical  material.  What 
started  as  a  dream  to  establish  a  cultural 
center  where  these  exhibits  could  be  available 
for  everyone,  became  the  goal  of  a  great 
many  people.  When  the  center  Is  dedicated 
on  Sunday,  the  American  Hungarian  Founda- 
tion will  t>e  richly  rewarded  for  its  work  and 
commitment  to  the  project. 

The  Hungarian  Heritage  Center  will  t>e  the 
only  center  of  its  type  in  tf>e  entire  United 
States.  The  center  will  house  a  museum 
which  will  feature  exhibits  of  the  artistic  and 
scientific  contributions  made  by  Hungarians  to 
this  country. 

A  library,  which  will  be  a  Rutgers  University 
Affiliate  Library,  will  house  rare  archives  and 
manuscripts.  Since  Its  establishment,  the 
foundation  has  received  over  30,000  publica- 
tions, including  newspapers,  letters,  and  pho- 
tographs. To  have  these  collections  available 
to  students  and  researchers  will  be  of  erKK- 
mous  t)enefit. 

A  visitors  center,  t)OOk  shop  and  conference 
facilities  will  allow  Hungarians  and  the  public 
to  learn  more  atXHJt  Hungarian  traditions  ar>d 
crafts. 

This  has  been  an  extraordinary  effort.  The 
site  of  the  new  center  was  only  purchased  in 
1980  and  in  these  9  years,  the  building  has 
been  restored  and  converted  into  what  will  be 
a  national  center  for  Hungarians  in  the  United 
States.  That  it  Is  located  in  New  Jersey  is  ap- 
propriate because  approximately  40  percent 
of  American  Hungarians  reside  in  the  North- 
eastern United  States. 

The  center  will  tell  the  story  of  American 
Hungarians  to  all  people  arnj  will  keep  alive 
the  cultural  and  traditional  values  which  have 
made  the  Hungarian  contribution  so  vital  to 
America's  growth. 


DEDICATION  AND  OPENING  OF 
THE  HUNGARIAN  HERITAGE 
CENTER 


HON.  BERNARD  J.  DWYER 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  16,  1989 

Mr.  DWYER  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  Sunday,  May  21,  1989,  the  American  Hun- 
garian Foundation  will  dedicate  the  Hungarian 
Heritage  Center  in  New  Brunswick,  NJ. 

The  American  Hungarian  Foundation  was 
chartered  in  1954.  Almost  immediately,  the 


CONGRATULATIONS  ANDREW 
ORTWEIN 


HON.  LARRY  J.  HOPKINS 

OF  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  16,  1989 

Mr.  HOPKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  privilege 
today  to  recognize  a  young  constituent  of 
mine  who  has  already  proven  that  he  has 
mastered  one  of  life's  toughest  lessons. 

Andrew  Ortwein,  age  10,  is  a  student  at 
Good  Shepherd  School  in  Frankfort.  He  is  one 
of  only  six  elementary  school  and  six  high 
school  students  in  the  Nation  who  have  just 
received  awards  from  the  President's  Council 
on  Physical  Fitness  and  the  California  Raisin 
Advisory  Board. 

Andrew  and  his  fellow  winners  have  written 
on  the  importance  of  physical  fitness  in  allow- 
ing us  to  fulfill  our  potential,  to  reach  our  ca- 
pacity as  human  tieings.  Chosen  from  over 
19,000  entries,  Andrew  and  these  others  have 
argued  In  clear  and  compelling  terms  for  us  as 
a  nation  to  enforce  a  little  physical  discipline 
on  ourselves,  lest  we  t>e  hampered  in  our 
lives  by  avoidable  ill  health. 

Congratulations,  Andrew,  and  congratula- 
tions to  Ms.  Becky  Smith,  his  teacher,  and  all 
teachers  wtx)  have  made  the  next  generation 
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of  America's  leaders  aware  of  the  acute  need 
for  physical  fitness  in  our  world  today. 


HEAD  START  EXPANSION 


UMI 


HON.  TIMOTHY  J.  PENNY 

or  MiifmsoTA 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  16.  1989 

Mr.  PENNY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  Intro- 
ducing legislation  to  fully  fund  Head  Start  t>y 
fiscal  year  1994. 

Head  Start  is  one  of  the  Nation's  most  suc- 
cessful arxl  popular  domestic  initiatives.  This 
comprehensive  child  development  program 
positively  affects  many  areas — health,  nutri- 
tion, educational  development,  social  skills,  et 
cetera.  However,  ttie  program  currently  serves 
only  one-fifth  of  ttie  eligible  children. 

In  addition,  the  need  for  full  day  and 
summer  care  for  Head  Start  children  is  greater 
ttian  ever.  Witfviut  changing  the  structure  and 
purpose  of  the  Head  Start  Education  Program, 
my  bill  provkies  for  full  day  care  and  summer 
care  for  Head  Start  children  wfiose  parents 
are  working  or  attending  a  job  training  or  edu- 
catkxial  program. 

Rattier  ttian  competing  with  other  education 
programs  or  furttier  adding  to  ttie  deficit,  my 
bill  contains  a  pay-as-you-go  component.  The 
legislatkxi  calls  for  delaying  the  indexing  of 
the  standard  income  tax  deduction  and  the 
tax  bracket  adjustment  This  approach  would 
affect  every  taxpayer  evenly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  limited  resources.  At 
this  time,  we  cannot  afford  to  create  new  and 
costly  programs  for  child  care  and  other 
needs.  But  I  contend  ttiat  we  can  no  longer 
afford  to  undertund  a  program  with  a  proven 
record  of  success.  An  investment  in  Head 
Start  for  all  eligible  children  will  save  us  at 
least  $6  for  every  $1  spent. 

As  ttie  commercial  says,  "You  can  pay  now 
or  pay  later."  Let's  do  ttie  right  thing  now.  The 
cost  to  ttie  taxpayer  and  these  deserving  chil- 
dren is  too  high  if  we  wait. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  a  copy  of  my  bill 
fotkMv  ttiis  statement 

H.R. - 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repretentativea    of  the    United   States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Head  Start 
Expansion  Amendments  of  1989". 

TITLE  I— AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  HEAD 
START  ACT 

SBC  1*1.  DEFINITION. 

Section  637  of  the  Head  Start  Act  (42 
VJS.C.  9832)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following: 

"(4)  The  term  'fuU-working-day'  means  at 
least  10  hours  per  day.". 

SEC  in.  PINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  FOR  HEAD  START 
PROGRAMS. 

Section  638  of  the  Head  Start  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  9833)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "and  (2)"  and  inserting 
"(2)":  and 

(2)  by  inserting  the  following  l>efore  the 
period  at  the  end:  ":  and  (3)  may  provide 
child  care  services". 
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SEC  103.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 
UNDER  THE  HEAD  START  ACT. 

(a)  Authorization  or  Appropriations  roR 
Head  Start  Services  Other  Than  Child 
Care  Services.— Section  639  of  the  Head 
Start  Act  (42  U.S.C.  9835)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)"  after  "Sec.  639.": 

(2)  by  striking  "the  provisions"  and  all 
that  follows  through  "1990"  and  inserting 
"this  sul>chapter  (other  than  section 
638(a)(3)  $3,500,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1990, 
$5,000,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1991. 
$7,000,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1992. 
$8,500,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1993,  and 
$9,000,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1994":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(b)    Authorization    or    Appropriations 

roR  Child  Care  Services.— If  the  amount 
appropriated  under  subsection  (a)  for  a 
fiscal  year  equals  or  exceeds  the  amount  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  under  such  sub- 
section for  such  fiscal  year,  then  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  re- 
spective fiscal  year— 

"(1)  $700,000,000  in  the  case  of  fiscal  year 
1990: 

"(2)  $840,000,000  in  the  case  of  fiscal  year 
1991: 

"(3)  $1,000,000,000  in  the  case  of  fiscal 
year  1992; 

"(4)  $1,200,000,000  in  the  case  of  fiscal 
year  1993:  and 

"(5)  $1,500,000,000  in  the  case  of  fiscal 
year  1994: 

to  provide  child  care  services  in  accordance 
with  this  suljchapter.". 

SEC  1(M.  participation  IN  CHILD  CARE  SERVICES 
PROVIDED  IN  HEAD  START  PRO- 
GRAMS. 

Section  645(a)  of  the  Head  Start  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  9840(a))  is  amended— 

(1)  In  the  second  sentence  of  paragraph 
(1)  by  striking  "paragraph  (2)"  and  insert- 
ing "paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(3)  Funds  allotted  under  section  640  to  a 

State  that  are  attributable  to  funds  made 
available  under  section  639(b)  may  be  ex- 
pended to  enable  Head  Start  programs  to 
provide  child  care  services  Monday  through 
Friday  throughout  the  year  to  children  who 
receive  services  (other  than  child  care  serv- 
ices) provided  In  Head  Start  programs,  so 
that  such  children  receive  full-working-day 
Head  Start  services  (Including  child  care 
services)  tf  such  child  care  services  are  pro- 
vided to  meet  the  needs  of  parents  who  are 
working,  or  attending  a  job  training  or  edu- 
cational program.". 

SEC  105.  TECHNICAL  AMENDMENT. 

Section  652(b)  of  the  Head  Start  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  9847(b))  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
"For  All  Urban  Consumers"  after  "Con- 
sumer Price  Index". 

TITLE  II— AMENDMENTS  TO  THE 
INTERNAL  REVENUE  CODE  OF  1986 

SEC  201.  1-YEAR  DELAY  IN  INDEXING  OF  INCOME 
TAX  RATES  AND  PERSONAL  EXEMP- 
TION. 

(a)  Income  Tax  Rates.— 

(1)  In  General.— Subsection  (f)  of  section 
1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  (re- 
lating to  adjustments  in  tax  tables  so  that 
Inflation  will  not  result  in  tax  increases)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(7)  No  ADJUSTMENT  rOR  TAXABLE  YEARS  BE- 
GINNING IN  1989.— Notwithstanding  para- 
graph (1),  the  tables  contained  in  suljsec- 
tions  (a),  (b),  (c),  (d),  and  (e)  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  taxable  years  t>eginning  In 
1989  In  lieu  of  the  tables  prescril>ed  by  the 
Secretary  for  such  taxable  years." 

(2)  Technical  amendments.— 
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(A)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  1(f)  of  such 
Code  Is  amended— 

(I)  by  Inserting  "second"  Ijefore  "preced- 
ing calendar  year"  in  subparagraph  (A),  and 

(ID  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence: 

"For  purposes  of  those  provisions  of  law 
which  refer  to  this  paragraph  (other  than 
the  provisions  of  this  section,  section 
63(c)(4).  and  section  151(d)(3)).  subpara- 
graph (A)  shall  l>e  applied  without  regard  to 
the  word  'second'." 

(B)  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  63(c)  of  such 
Code  (defining  standard  deduction)  is 
amended  by  striking  "1988"  and  Inserting 

■1989". 

(C)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his 
delegate  shall  modify  the  tables  and  compu- 
tational procedures  under  section  3402  of 
such  Code  to  reflect  (with  respect  to  remu- 
neration paid  on  or  after  the  1st  day  of  the 
1st  calendar  month  l>eginnlng  more  than  15 
days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act)  a  full-year  effect  of  the  amendments 
made  by  this  section. 

(b)  Personal  Exemption.— Paragraph  (3) 
of  section  151(d)  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
exemption  amount)  is  amended  by  striking 
"1989"  each  place  it  appears  In  the  heading 
and  the  text  and  inserting  "1990". 

(c)  ErrECTivE  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31,  1988. 


RESOLUTION  DESIGNATING 

LEYTE    LANDING    DAY    ON    OC- 
TOBER 20,  1989 


HON.  LEON  E.  PANEHA 

or  CALirORNIA 

IN  the  house  of  representatives 
Tuesday,  May  16,  1989 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
introduce  a  joint  resolution  to  designate  Octo- 
ber 20,  1989  as  "Leyte  Landing  Day."  This 
will  mark  the  45th  anniversary  of  the  Allied 
Forces'  return  to  Leyte  in  the  Philippines  to 
fulfill  a  national  promise  and  litierate  the  Phil- 
ippine people  from  Japan.  Gen.  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur  led  420  transports  carrying  165,000 
men  of  the  U.S.  Sixth  Army  and  157  warships 
manned  by  50,000  sailors  who  fought  at  Red 
Beach  and  represented  the  largest  operation 
yet  conducted  in  the  Pacific  war.  Through  the 
combined  efforts  of  the  Philippine  Scouts  and 
the  Allies  the  Japanese  forces  were  defeated 
and  the  direction  of  World  War  II  changed. 

The  events  whk:h  occurred  at  Leyte  tie- 
tween  1944-45  have  not  received  much  de- 
served recognition.  The  Leyte  landing  was  as 
important  In  the  events  of  Worid  War  II  as 
were  the  events  at  Normandy  on  D-Day,  but  I 
am  sure  you  will  agree  the  recognition  of 
these  two  events  has  not  t>een  comparable. 
The  Philippine  Scouts  fought  bravely  along- 
side with  the  United  States  Army  to  defend 
ttie  vital  military  and  strategic  American  t>ases 
in  the  Pacific. 

In  the  past  the  Leyte  landing  has  been  com- 
memorated by  ceremonies  in  various  parts  of 
the  ccxjntry  including  California.  However,  I 
t)elieve  it  is  time  fcx  national  recognition  of 
this  important  event  in  U.S.  history.  The  dedi- 
cation and  sacrifice  endured  by  these  men 
during  Worid  War  II  should  not  be  forgotten.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  legislation 
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to  designate  a  day  for  national  observance  of 
ttie  return  to  Leyte. 

A  copy  of  the  resolution  follows: 
H.J.  Ris.  — 

Whereas  October  20,  1989,  marks  the  45th 
anniversary  of  the  landing  of  allied  forces 
on  Leyte  Island  In  the  Philippines; 

Whereas  the  allies'  courageous  return  to 
the  PhUlppines  fulfilled  a  solemn  national 
promise  to  liberate  the  Philippine  people 
from  the  Japanese  empire; 

Whereas  the  420  transports,  carrying 
165,000  men  of  the  United  States  Sixth 
Army,  and  the  157  warships,  manned  by 
50,000  sailors,  which  fought  at  Red  Beach 
represented  the  largest  operation  yet  con- 
ducted in  the  Pacific  War;  and 

Whereas  the  combined  efforts  of  Philip- 
pine Scouts  and  allied  forces  resulted  in  the 
eventual  defeat  of  the  Japanese  forces  and 
changed  the  direction  of  the  war  in  the  Pa- 
cific: Now,  therefore.  )x  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  October  20, 
1989,  is  designated  as  "Leyte  Landing  Day," 
and  the  President  is  authorized  and  request- 
ed to  issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  observe  such 
day  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  activi- 
ties. 


SOME  GOOD  ADVICE  ON 
PANAMA 


HON.  GEO.  W.  CROCKEH,  JR. 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  16,  1989 

Mr.  CROCKETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  May  9, 
1989,  Los  Angeles  Times  carried  an  op-ed 
piece  on  Panama  by  Mr.  Robert  J.  Kurz,  a 
former  staff  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Western  Hemisphere  Affairs,  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  chair. 

Mr.  Kurz  explains  how  we  got  ourselves  into 
this  mess,  and  why  it  would  be  unwise  to 
heed  the  calls  to  break  the  Panama  Canal 
Treaties.  He  calls  on  the  President  to  work  out 
a  long-term  approach  with  our  friends  in  Latin 
America. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  give  this  article, 
which  follows,  their  careful  attention. 
Time  Out  on  Panama— If  We  Must    "Do 

Something,"    Let    It    Be    Rational    and 

Democratic 

(By  Robert  J.  Kure) 

The  election  in  Panama  is  over,  and  the 
result,  unfortunately,  is  no  surprise  to 
anyone:  Gen.  Manuel  Antonio  Noriega's 
man  is  the  winner.  The  question,  in  both 
Panama  and  Washington,  is:  Now  what? 

To  some,  the  United  States'  response 
should  be  as  simple  as  it  is  swift:  Break  the 
Panama  Canal  Treaty.  This  has  already 
been  suggested  by  Florida's  new  Republican 
senator.  Connie  Mack,  and  others  returning 
Monday  after  watching  the  so-called  elec- 
tion. That  approach  also  may  have  some 
appeal  to  President  Bush's  political  advisers 
as  they  seek  an  issue  on  which  they  can 
demonstrate  the  Administration's  decisive- 
ness in  foreign  policy. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  election  was 
a  fraud.  And  there  is  no  question  that  Nor- 
iega is  crafty  and  dangerous.  He  has  no  in- 
tention of  relinquishing  his  power,  and  his 
handling  of  the  election  demonstrates  his 
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skill  at  political  survival.  Once  again,  Nor- 
iega has  transformed  a  threat  to  his  power 
into  a  grant  of  false  legitimacy. 

Noriega's  strength  comes  from  two 
sources.  First,  he  has  built  the  Panamanian 
Defense  Force  into  a  Mafia-like  institution 
with  tentacles  into  all  aspects  of  Panamani- 
an economic  life.  And  he  has  been  adept  at 
using  the  power  of  nationalism  to  thwart 
pressure  from  the  United  States. 

Breaking  the  treaty  would  prove  that  Nor- 
iega has  been  right  all  along— that  he  is  the 
embodiment  of  Panama's  sovereignty  and 
national  identity.  That  has  been  his  '"secret 
weapon"  against  the  United  States.  And  it  is 
high  time  we  stopped  playing  into  his  script. 

The  U.S.  government  has  used  Noriega, 
and  has  been  used  by  him,  for  years.  Our  of- 
ficials have  known  of  his  drug  deals  and 
power  plays.  Those  who  are  now  outraged 
by  the  weekend's  events  in  Panama  remind 
us  of  the  scene  from  ""Casablanca,"  where 
the  corrupt  police  chief  says,  ""I  am  shocked 
there  is  gtumbling  going  on  here,"  while 
pocketing  his  share  of  the  winnings.  Gen. 
Noriega  has  long  been  treated  as  a  staunch 
ally  of  the  United  States— so  close  that  our 
various  agencies  have  actually  fought  over 
which  could  claim  to  be  his  best  friend.  As  a 
retired  Latin  American  military  officer  visit- 
ing Washington  observed  with  a  shrug, 
"What  is  the  surprise?  You  Americans  cre- 
ated Noriega." 

Sunday's  election  should  also  remind  us  of 
Panama's  last  presidential  election,  in  1984, 
when  Noriega  talked  like  a  democrat.  Then, 
too,  there  was  a  strong  showing  by  the  op- 
position. Then,  as  now,  the  outcome  was 
fraudulent.  Then,  however,  Noriega's  candi- 
date, Nicolas  Ardito  Barletta.  was  also 
Washington's  candidate.  When  it  became 
clear  that  Barletta  was  going  to  lose.  Nor- 
iega stopped  the  ballot-counting  and  de- 
clared his  and  our  candidate  the  wiimer.  De- 
spite some  lonely  voices  of  protests,  the  U.S. 
ambassador  and  the  State  Department  sanc- 
tioned the  sham. 

In  1985  and  1986,  the  United  States  con- 
tinued to  turn  a  blind  eye  to  what  was  hap- 
pening in  Panama  because  Noriega  was 
proving  helpful  in  suppwrt  of  the  Nicara- 
guan  Contras. 

Let  us  be  clear  about  what  has  been  hap- 
pening in  Panama  since  then:  Noriega  was 
becoming  more  obviously  the  dictator  and 
less  compliant  with  U.S.  wishes  around  the 
time  that  drug-trafficking  became  a  U.S.  do- 
mestic priority.  Washington  seized  on  an  ap- 
proach to  deal  with  him  that  was  ill-con- 
ceived and  poorly  thought-out.  It  backfired. 
The  U.S.  sanctions  against  Panama  struck 
the  opposition  harder  then  Noriega. 

Now,  some  of  the  U.S.  officials  who  ob- 
served the  weekend  election  are  seeking  an- 
other quick  fix  to  a  long-standing  problem. 
Breaking  the  treaty  might  make  them  feel 
good,  but  it  would  do  little  to  weaken  Nor- 
iega or  encourage  democratic  institutions.  It 
is  a  classic  example  of  what  Harvard  Prof. 
Howard  Wiarda  has  described  as  a  failure  to 
understand  that  the  levers  of  power  in  for- 
eign policy  are  not  easily  manipulated. 

It  is  time  to  buUd  a  new  policy  toward 
Pamana.  No  quick  fixes,  no  overnight  solu- 
tions. And  no  abrupt  moves  that  will  only 
stoke  the  fires  of  Panamanian  nationalism 

and  rally  people  to  Noriega's  cause. 
It  may  be  quite  some  time  before  the 

damage  done  in  the  1980s  can  be  overcome. 

But  the  Panamanian  people  need  to  know 

that  the  United  States  has  a  clear  policy, 

guided  by  principles. 
We  need  to  say  clearly  and  boldly  that  we 

will  respect  the  canal  treaty,  that  the  days 
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of  the  United  States'  controlling  Panama 
are  over;  that  the  days  of  tolerating  military 
dictatorship  in  Panama  are  numbered,  and 
that  we  want  the  people  of  Panama  to  he 
able  to  choose  their  leaders  in  fair,  free  elec- 
tions, after  which  those  elected  will  take 
office  and  exercise  their  responsibilities. 

Secretary  of  State  James  A.  Baker  III 
needs  to  be  clear  on  the  ends  and  the  means 
of  U.S.  policy  toward  Panama.  He  must 
resist  political  pressures  to  break  the  treaty. 
Instead,  he  should  call  for  a  meeting  of  the 
democrats  of  Latin  America  to  develop  a  co- 
ordinated package  of  carrots  and  sticks  that 
will  include  specific  steps  that  would  reduce 
Noriega's  strength  without  allowing  him  to 
fan  the  flames  of  anti-Americanism.  In 
short,  U.S.  policy  should  take  the  long  view, 
having  as  its  goal  a  Panama  that  is  a  true, 
reliably  democratic  ally. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO    "GOOD  SCOUT" 
A.  ROY  MENZIES 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  16,  1989 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Los  Ange- 
les Area  Council  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America 
will  next  month  present  Mr.  A.  Roy  Menzies 
with  the  Good  Scout  Award. 

Mr.  Menzies  has  a  long  and  distinguished 
history  with  the  Boy  Scouts  Ijeginning  in  1938 
when  he  first  joined  Scouting.  Since  then,  he 
has  held  a  wide  variety  of  leadership  positions 
ranging  from  Scoutmaster  to  Council  Commis- 
sioner—and including  just  about  everything  in 
t)etween. 

Mr.  Menzies  has  received  many  awards  and 
honors  for  his  hard  work.  He  is  the  recipient 
of  the  Award  of  Merit,  Scouter's  Award  (Boy 
Scout),  Scouter's  Key,  Silver  Beaver,  Wood- 
badge,  An-owhead  Award,  Doctor  of  Philan- 
thropy, Silver  Antelope,  Scouter's  Award  (Cub 
Scout),  Los  Angeles  Area  Council  High  Ad- 
venture Maker  Award,  John  K.  Northrop  Ex- 
ceptional Outdoor  Leadership  Award,  and  the 
National  President's  Scoutmaster's  Award  of 
Merit. 

Outside  of  Boy  Scouts,  Mr.  Menzies  is  also 
a  noted  t>usiness  professional.  He  is  currently 
president  of  Menzies  &  Co.,  Market  and  Train- 
ing Specialists.  Mr.  Menzies  also  serves  as  di- 
rector of  the  management  internship  program 
and  as  senior  lecturer  in  marketing  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  California's  Graduate 
School  of  Business  Administration. 

In  addition  to  his  work  for  Boy  Scouts  and 
his  busy  professional  life,  Mr.  Menzies  volun- 
teers his  time  for  many  other  organizations,  in- 
cluding the:  American  Heart  Association, 
American  Red  Cross,  Association  of  Rehat)ili- 
tation  Facilities,  Brandeis-Bardin  Institute, 
Foundation  for  Airtwme  Relief,  Girt  Scouts  of 
America.  Salvation  Army,  UCLA  Unk»mp, 
Wood  River  Valley  Council  for  the  Arts,  YMCA 
(Metropolitan  Los  Angeles  and  Long  Beach), 
and  the  YWCA  (Metropolitan  Los  Angeles). 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  these  troubled  times,  we 
cannot  overtook  the  invaluable  work  of  the 
Boy  Scouts  in  instilling  important  values  in  our 
boys  and  young  men.  I  offer  my  highest  praise 
to  all  those  who  strive  to  keep  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  going.  I  would  especially  like  to  ap- 
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piaud  Mr.  A.  Roy  Menzies  for  the  myriad  of 
worthy  and  important  contritxjtions  he  has 
made  to  the  Boy  Scouts  and  to  his  communi- 
ty. Keep  up  tt>e  good  work! 


INDIAN  DEVELOPMENT  FINANCE 
CORPORATION  ACT 


HON.  BILL  RICHARDSON 

or  NXW  MEXICO 
IN  THE  H017SK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  16,  1989 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
proud  to  reintroduce  legislation  to  create  the 
IrKJian  Devetopment  FinarKe  Corporation.  The 
100th  Congress  passed  this  legislatk>n  and 
sent  it  to  tt)e  White  House.  It  was  pocket 
vetoed.  I  continue  in  my  commitment  to  the 
economic  devetopment  of  Indian  tribes  by  es- 
tablishing the  Indian  Development  Finance 
Corporation. 

American  Indians  currently  suffer  one  of  the 
Nation's  higfiest  unemployment  rates.  The  un- 
emptoyment  rate  of  tfie  largest  reservation, 
the  Navajo,  is  37  percent— seven  times  higher 
than  ttie  rest  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  Other 
reservatk)ns  in  my  district  have  unemployment 
rates  over  50  percent  The  millions  of  dollars 
spent  by  the  Federal  government  over  the  last 
20  years  have  not  txoken  this  cycle  of  unem- 
ployment and  poverty.  Long-term  progress  in 
overcoming  the  conditions  of  extreme  poverty 
and  its  attendant  social  problems  on  reserva- 
tions can  only  be  met  If  we  create  institutions 
tfiat  will  be  available  for  the  long  term.  Such 
institutions  must  enable  the  Indian  people  to 
do  for  ttwmselves  rather  than  have  the  gov- 
ernment do  for  them.  In  this  very  important 
sense,  the  Indian  Development  Finance  Cor- 
poratk>n  furttiers  ttie  U.S.  government's  long- 
standing polrcy  of  self-determination  and  self- 
suffiderK^y  in  Indian  affairs. 

The  Indian  Development  Finance  Corpora- 
tkxi  will  spur  ecor>omic  development  by  fur- 
nishir)g  the  necessary  capital,  finarK:ial  serv- 
ices, arxj  technical  assistartce  to  Indian-owned 
business  enterprises  and  will  stimulate  the  de- 
vekipment  of  the  private  sector  of  Indian  tribal 
ecorxxnies.  These  goals  would  be  accom- 
plished by  establishing  a  federally  chartered, 
mixed  ownership  corporation  autfKXized  to 
provide  a  broad  range  of  financial  intermediary 
services,  including  equity  capital,  direct  loans, 
k}an  guarantees  and  t>usiness  management 
assistance.  The  Irxjian  Development  Rnance 
Corporation  is  modeled  on  the  successful  ex- 
perience of  the  WorW  Bank  and  is  designed 
to  operate  on  the  same  level  as  the  private 
market 

The  Indian  Devetopment  Finance  Corpora- 
tion Act  passed  by  Congress  last  year  is  the 
result  of  years  of  research  arxj  represents  the 
best  thinking  of  ecorKtmic  experts,  tribal  lead- 
ers, business  management  specialists  and 
Members  of  Congress.  It  is  ttie  first  truly  inno- 
vative arxJ  significant  step  toward  addressing 
the  severe  economic  crisis  on  our  Indian  res- 
ervations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  despite  the  actions  of  Presi- 
dent Reagan  I  am  hopeful  ttiat  the  new 
breeze  mentioned  by  the  President  will 
breathe  some  life  into  these  ailing  tribal 
economies.  I  Invite  ttie  new  administration  to 
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work  with  the  Congress  on  this  legislation  so 
that  together  we  can  establish  the  Indian  De- 
velopment Finance  Corporation.  Through  this 
effort  we  can  provide  Native  Americans  the 
economic  opportunity  that  is  the  birthright  of 
all  Americans. 


May  16,  1989 


RURAL  HEALTH  CARE  COALI- 
TION'S LEGISLATIVE  PACKAGE 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  VIOLATION  IN 
IRAN 
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HON.  THOMAS  M.  FOGUEHA 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  16.  1989 

Mr.  FOGLIETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  call  my  colleagues'  attention  to  the  recent 
wave  of  human  rights  violations  in  Iran. 

Human  rights  violations  are  a  matter  of 
grave  concern  wherever  they  occur.  But  it  is 
perhaps  the  most  worrisome  when  we  ob- 
serve a  government,  and  are  forced  to  con- 
clude that  its  violations  of  human  rights  are 
only  becoming  more  pronounced  and  wide- 
spread. According  to  Amnesty  International 
and  the  United  Nations  Human  Rights  Com- 
mission, this  is  just  the  case  in  Iran. 

In  a  recent  report,  Amnesty  International 
said  that,  "Iran  has  been  carrying  out  the  big- 
gest wave  of  executions  of  political  prisoners 
since  the  earty  1980s."  Along  with  the  execu- 
ttons,  abuses  include  torture,  failure  to  charge 
defendents,  and  lack  of  legal  counsel. 

Some  of  my  own  constituents,  and  yours, 
have  lost  family  members  to  execution  by 
Khomeini's  henchmen.  Still  others  have  had 
family  and  friends  fall  victim  to  torture  by  the 
Khomeini  government.  I  would  like  to  share 
with  you  one  of  the  heart-wrenching  incidents 
relayed  to  me  by  my  constituents.  This  inci- 
dent has  been  documented  in  Amnesty  Inter- 
national's Iran  Briefing. 

This  particular  incident  involved  a  26-year- 
old  female  student.  She  describes  her  first 
beating  in  captivity,  "When  I  refused  to  con- 
fess, I  was  bliruffolded  and  told  to  lie  down  on 
the  floor.  One  of  them  whipped  my  feet  with  a 
heavy  cable.  I  was  wearing  socks,  but  the  first 
lash  was  so  painful  that  I  jumped  up  and  ran 
around  the  room.  Then  they  tied  my  hands 
behind  my  back,  and  my  feet  together,  remov- 
ing my  socks.  They  covered  my  head  with  a 
blanket  and  beat  me  again  on  my  back  and 
feet,  telling  me  to  confess  whtoh  political  orga- 
nization I  belonged  to  and  give  the  name  of 
my  political  comrades.  I  don't  know  how  long 
it  continued.  At  one  point  I  pretended  to  be 
unconscious,  but  they  just  beat  me  harder,  ac- 
cusing me  of  trying  to  fool  them." 

My  colleagues,  we  have  seen — and  protest- 
ed— the  brutal  death  threats  extended  by  the 
Ayatollah  Khomeini  to  non-Iranians,  as  in  the 
case  of  British  author  Salman  Rushdie.  Now 
we  must  put  pressure  on  the  Iranian  Govern- 
ment to  cooperate  with  human  rights  organi- 
zattons  investigating  the  situatton  in  Iran.  We 
must  also  do  all  in  our  power  to  see  that  the 
Khomeini  regime  ends  this  appalling  wave  of 
human  rights  vtolations. 


HON.  ARLAN  STANGELAND 

or  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  16,  1989 

Mr.  STANGELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
seeing  a  situation  in  rural  America  where 
smaller  hospitals  are  going  under  due  to  the 
exorbitant  costs  of  running  a  hospital  and 
caring  for  a  disproportionate  share  of  Medi- 
care patients.  There  are  serious  flaws  in  the 
design  of  Medicare's  reimbursement  policies 
which  have  further  exacerbated  the  demise  of 
the  rural  health  care  delivery  system  and  the 
access  of  care  to  rural  t)eneficiaries. 

Congress  must  continue  its  involvement  to 
ensure  that  medical  services  are  just  as  ac- 
cessible to  farmers  and  small  businessmen 
and  women  in  rural  Minnesota  as  they  are  to 
corporate  executives  in  Minneapolis. 

In  1986,  Congress  designed  Lake  Regional 
Hospital  in  Fergus  Falls,  MN,  as  a  Rural  Sec- 
ondary Specialty  Center.  The  demonstration 
project  verifies  that  rural  hospitals  are  in  dis- 
advantaged positions  under  Medicare's  pro- 
spective payment. 

The  project  has  demonstrated  that  a  rural 
hospital  providing  sophisticated  medical  care 
can  actually  save  the  Medicare  Program 
money  by  treating  Medicare  patients  in  a  rural 
hospital  rather  than  in  an  urban  hospital.  The 
second  issue  addressed  was  the  diminishment 
of  quality  and  access  to  health  care  if  this 
type  of  hospital  were  unable  to  provide  medi- 
cal care  to  these  Medicare  patients. 

Retroactively  to  October  1,  1986,  Lake 
Region  Hospital  began  receiving  payments  at 
the  higher  rate  under  the  demonstration 
project.  The  hospital  has  been  paid  13.12  per- 
cent higher  than  a  typical  rural  hospital,  but 
still  13.27  percent  less  than  a  small  urban 
hospital  and  26.65  percent  less  than  a  large 
urban  hospital. 

The  savings  to  the  Medicare  Program  have 
been  significant.  Each  year  during  the  pilot 
project  the  net  savings  to  Medicare  have  been 
approximately  $750,000.  As  a  result  of  receiv- 
ing a  higher  level  of  reimbursement  from  Med- 
icare, Lake  Region  Hospital  continues  to  pro- 
vide access  to  quality  and  appropriate  medical 
care  to  the  growing  Medicare  population  in 
west  central  Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas.  The 
population  of  the  area  is  expected  to  expand 
as  retirees  continue  their  relocation  to  the 
lake  areas  of  the  State. 

This  demonstration  project  reinforces  the 
plight  of  the  rural  health  care  network  under 
Medtoare's  inequitable  reimbursement  poli- 
cies, and  redoubles  our  efforts  in  promoting 
the  House  Rural  Heath  Care  Coalition  and  the 
enactment  of  its  omnibus  legislative  package 
during  the  1st  session  of  this  101st  Congress. 
I  ask  all  our  colleagues  to  support  these  criti- 
cal measures— H.R.  1583,  H.R.  1584,  H.R. 
1585.  H.R.  1586,  H.R.  1587,  H.R.  1588,  H.R. 
1589— which  are  designed  to  aid  financially 
trout>led  hospitals,  promote  rural  Medicare 
care  by  attracting  health  professionals,  and 
improving  the  access  of  care  to  rural  benefici- 
aries by  expanding  present  programs  and 
services. 


Mr.  GEKA 
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LITTLE  LEAGUE  BASEBALL 

CELEBRATES  50TH  ANNIVERSA- 
RY 


HON.  GEORGE  W.  GEKAS 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  16,  1989 

Mr,  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  50 
years  ago  in  1939,  the  field  was  tjeing  pre- 
pared, the  uniforms  were  kieing  sewn,  and  the 
athletes  were  getting  ready  for  the  first  official 
game  of  Little  League  Baseball.  This  game 
was  scheduled  to  be  played  on  June  6  of  that 
year  in  Williamsport,  PA,  and  featured  a  match 
up  between  the  Lycoming  Dairy  and  Lundy 
Lumber  Co.  baseball  teams. 

Since  that  very  first  day  in  1939,  Little 
League  Baseball  has  grown  dramatically.  By 
1955,  Little  League  was  found  in  every  State, 
and  today  it  is  played  by  33  countries,  with 
over  2.5  million  youngsters  participating.  In 
August  of  each  year,  the  league  hosts  a  truly 
international  "Worid  Series,"  with  the  very 
best  from  such  exotic  places  as  Israel  and 
Jordan,  Germany  and  Holland,  Indonesia  and 
Australia,  and  Japan  and  China  competing. 

Yeariy,  over  750,CX)0  adult  volunteers  give 
of  their  time  and  energy  to  make  this  program 
possible.  Among  its  graduates  the  program 
boasts  more  than  450  major  league  baseball 
players  and  countless  leaders  in  business,  in- 
dustry, and  politics,  including  many  Members 
of  Congress. 

From  its  inception.  Little  League  Baseball 
has  been  a  vehicle  for  promoting  the  virtues 
of  fair  play,  good  sportsmanship,  and  the 
desire  to  excel  through  friendly  competition. 
That  goal  continues  and  today,  just  days 
before  its  50th  anniversary,  I  would  like  to 
echo  the  words  of  President  Bush  who  said  of 
Little  League,  "I  know  how  well  this  program 
represents  wholesome,  family-oriented,  and 
competitive  sportsmanship  at  its  best." 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  great  honor  for  me  to 
rise  to  introduce  this  concurrent  resolution 
recognizing  the  50th  anniversary  of  this  great 
institution.  And  to  the  dedicated  team  which 
runs  Little  League  Baseball.  In  my  17th  Con- 
gressional District,  I  salute  you  on  your  out- 
standing work  and  wish  you  all  the  best  for 
the  next  50  years.  The  President  and  the  Con- 
gress are  delighted  to  recognize  your  special 
contribution  to  the  Nation's  youth. 
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children  might  finally  know  the  peace  so  long 
denied  them.  From  the  ashes  of  the  Holo- 
caust arose  a  new  hope  for  the  Jewish 
people:  the  home  they  had  sought  through 
three  millennia. 

Amid  the  austerity  of  the  Palestinian  desert, 
the  fledgling  state  grew  despite  the  constant 
shadow  of  Arab  malevolence,  giving  shelter  to 
any  who  might  join  them.  Belligerent  neigh- 
bors attacked  continually,  and  time  and  again, 
they  were  repelled.  This  commitment  to  a 
dream,  not  unlike  our  own,  is  a  lesson  to  us 
all.  We,  as  Americans,  can  take  some  pride 
for  our  role  in  the  birth  of  this  nation. 

In  return  for  our  support  Israel  has  consist- 
ently been  among  our  staunchest  allies;  they 
have  supported  us  in  the  United  Natrans. 
Even  when  our  NATO  allies  denounced  our 
actions.  A  stable  ally  in  the  Middle  East  is  of 
paramount  strategic  importance  to  the  United 
States,  and  Israel  has  never  failed  us  in  that 
capacity.  The  Israelis  have  long  been,  and  will 
continue  to  be  a  tactical  thorn  in  the  side  of 
Communist  expansionism. 

However,  despite  its  precarious  role  as  an 
ally  of  the  West  amid  the  anti-Westernism  and 
anti-Semitism  of  the  radicals  in  the  Moslem 
worid,  Israel  has  not  wavered  in  its  commit- 
ment to  a  peaceful  Middle  East.  This  has 
never  t)een  more  evident  than  in  1979,  when 
after  many  years  of  conflict,  Menachim  Begin 
and  Anwar  Sadat  shook  hands  and  signed  the 
Camp  David  accords.  This  triumph  of  diploma- 
cy over  a  hatred  which  had  spanned  centuries 
shall  always  be  rememtiered  as  a  vital  and 
historic  reaffirmation  of  the  diplomatic  proc- 
ess, a  process  in  which  many  of  us  had  lost 
faith.  The  fact  that  this  tradition  has  tjeen  hon- 
ored by  the  successors  of  its  creators  stands 
as  a  reminder  to  us  all  that  ideas  and  words 
create  where  tanks  and  bullets  destroy,  and 
that  communication  will  always  be  the  neme- 
sis of  hatred. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  this  entire  assembly  and 
the  Nation  it  represents  to  join  me  in  saluting 
one  of  our  closest  friends  on  its  41st  birthday. 
The  very  existence  of  Israel  is  a  triumph  of  a 
dream  and  a  spirit  akin  to  our  own. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  4 1ST 
ANNIVERSARY  OF  ISRAEL 


HON.  JACK  BUECHNER 

OP  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  16,  1989 

Mr.  BUECHNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  recognize  the  41st  anniversary  of  one  of 
our  country's  closest  and  most  reliable  allies: 
the  State  of  Israel.  As  it  enters  its  fifth  decade 
Israel  stands  as  it  always  has:  a  monument  to 
the  principles  of  democracy  and  self-determi- 
nation. 

Like  so  many  of  our  own  forefathers,  the 
original  Zionists  came  to  Palestine  seeking 
only  religious  freedom  and  a  place  where  their 
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are  usually  the  results  of  one  thing — igno- 
rance. In  a  society  that  focuses  on  what  per- 
sons with  disabilities  cannot  do,  there  will  nat- 
urally be  a  lack  of  understanding  about  what 
persons  with  disabilities  can  do.  It  is  the  lack 
of  understanding,  rattier  than  any  actual  physi- 
cal or  mental  limitations  on  the  part  of  those 
with  disabilities,  that  represents  the  greatest 
barrier  t>etween  persons  with  disabilities,  and 
what  we  can  achieve. 

An  estimated  37  million  Americans  have 
disabilities.  I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  join 
me  in  this  resolution  to  recognize  the  contribu- 
tions and  experience  of  this  group  of  Ameri- 
cans. I  also  hope  that  National  Disability 
Awareness  Week  will  give  us  all  an  opportuni- 
ty to  appreciate,  rather  than  denigrate,  the  dif- 
ferences between  us,  and  to  focus  on  the 
contributions  that  each  of  us,  with  or  without  a 
disability,  can  make  to  our  communities  and  to 
our  country. 


NATIONAL  DISABILITY 
AWARENESS  WEEK 


HON.  TONY  COELHO 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  16,  1989 

Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  esteemed  colleague.  Sena- 
tor Patrick  Leahy,  in  introducing  legislation 
that  would  designate  October  1-7,  1989,  as 
"National  Disability  Awareness  Week." 

I  look  forward  to  this  commemorative  week 
which  will  provide  us  with  an  opportunity  to 
celebrate  the  contributions  of  Americans  with 
disabilities.  But,  just  as  important,  this  week 
will  provide  us  with  an  opportunity  to  educate 
the  public  about  the  experience  of  persons 
with  disabilities  in  our  society. 

Persons  with  disabilities  are  often  denied 
the  basic  opportunities  and  civil  rights  that 
persons  without  disabilities  take  for  granted. 
On  a  daily  basis,  persons  with  disabilities  are 
subject  to  prejudice  and  discrimination  that 


PHIL  CRANE  AND  THE  PANAMA 
CANAL 


HON.  LARRY  E.  CRAIG 

OF  IDAHO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  16,  1989 
Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  light  of  the 
recent  violence  surrounding  the  elections  in 
Panama  and  President  Bush's  decision  to  re- 
inforce U.S.  Armed  Forces  in  that  region,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  appropriate  for  Congress  to  recon- 
sider its  position  on  the  Panama  Canal  Treaty. 
As  the  treaty  requires  the  United  States  to 
cede  all  control  of  the  canal  and  the  surround- 
ing zone  by  the  year  2000,  we  are  going  to 
have  to  make  some  tough  decisions  as  to 
whether  or  not  Panama's  instability  will  jeop- 
ardize our  national  security  interests  in  Central 
America  and  the  entire  Western  Hemisphere. 
I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  commend 
our  colleague,  Representative  Phil  Crane,  on 
his  leadership  and  energetic  efforts  to  revisit 
the  controversy  which  has  lingered  over  the 
treaty.  I  also  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  Rep- 
resentative Crane's  comments  in  the  May  15 
edition  of  Spotlight  as  reprinted  below. 

[Prom  Spotlight.  May  15,  1989] 

Panama  Canal  Treaties  Called  Null  and 
Void 

Immediately  after  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives passed  H.R.  1763.  the  bill  author- 
izing expenditures  for  the  Panama  Canal 
for  fiscal  year  1990.  Rep.  PhU  Crane  (R-Ill.) 
took  on  the  floor  of  the  House  to  remind  his 
colleagues  of  an  apparent  oversight  on  their 
part. 

Said  Crane:  'I  believe  this  is  an  appropri- 
ate time  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues [details  of]  numerous  problems  with 
the  Panama  Canal  Treaties.  If  you  find 
these  facts  as  disturbing  as  I  do,  I  encourage 
you  to  cosponsor  my  bill.  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  47,  expressing  a  sense  of  Con- 
gress that  the  Panama  Canal  Treaty  is  an  il- 
legal document." 

Crane  then  presented  his  colleagues  with 
facts  detailing  the  many  Inconsistencies  and 
legal  fallacies  contained  within  the  agree- 
ment with  Panama  wherein  the  United 
States  paid  Panama  to  assume  eventual 
ownership  and  control  of  this  vital,  strategic 
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wkterway.  built  with  American  sweat  and 
blood. 

Cnuie's  first  objection  to  the  legality  of 
the  Panama  Canal  payaway  was  that  there 
were  actually  two  treaties  signed  by  then- 
President  Jimmy  Carter  and  Panamanian 
"bead  of  state"  Omar  Tonijos  in  1977.  The 
first  was  the  "Panama  Canal  Treaty,"  which 
was  intended  to  gradually  transfer  control 
over  the  canal  and  the  zone  to  Panama,  cul- 
minating in  a  final  transfer  of  sovereignty 
in  1999. 

The  second  treaty  was  the  "Treaty  Con- 
cerning the  Permanent  Neutrality  and  Op- 
eration of  the  Panama  Canal,"  also  known 
as  the  "Neutrality  Treaty,"  which  was  in- 
tended to  guarantee  the  neutrality  of  the 
canal  after  the  transfer  was  complete. 

The  text  of  the  treaties  as  signed  was  not 
completely  acceptable  to  the  U.S.  Senate 
when  they  were  submitted  for  ratification. 
Thus,  several  reservations  were  attached  to 
the  treaties  to  clarify  the  meaning  which 
the  Senate  placed  on  the  provisions  of  the 
treaties,  which  were  then  ratified. 

Chief  among  these  was  the  so-called 
DeConcini  Reservation,  introduced  by  Sen. 
Dennis  DeConcini  (D-Ariz.).  which  declared 
that  the  right  of  the  United  States  to  Inter- 
vene to  guarantee  the  neutrality  of  the 
canal  could  be  exercised  unilaterally,  that 
is.  without  the  permission  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Panama. 

In  fact,  the  reservation  even  stated  clearly 
that  this  power  would  be  exercised  even 
against  the  opposition  of  the  Panamanians, 
if  neutrality  were  threatened. 

The  DeConcini  Reservation  was  strongly 
opposed  by  the  Panamanian  negotiators, 
however,  who  inserted  a  three-paragraph 
counterreservation  into  their  instrument  of 
ratification.  This  asserted  that  it  was  the 
understanding  of  Panama  that  the  DeCon- 
cini Reservation  did  not  allow  for  unilateral 
UJS.  action,  despite  the  clear  intentions  of 
the  Senate  to  the  contrary. 

So  essentially  what  we  have  is  a  basic  dis- 
agreement over  one  of  the  fundamental  pro- 
visions of  the  treaties.  More  importantly. 
the  Panamanian  counterreservation  was 
never  presented  to  the  Senate  for  a  vote  (as 
required  by  the  Constitution)  and  is  not 
even  mentioned  in  the  U.S.  instrument  of 
ratification. 

So  there  are  two  different  versions  of  the 
treaties,  which  both  sides  are  supposed  to  be 
in  complete  agreement  with.  This  is  patent- 
ly impoasible,  and  thus  the  ratification  is 
faulty  and  the  treaties  are  void. 

This  is  further  supported  by  the  Vienna 
Convention  on  the  Law  of  Treaties,  to 
which  both  Panama  and  the  United  States 
are  signatories.  The  convention  states  that 
each  reservation  to  a  treaty  must  be  accept- 
ed by  both  parties.  Since  neither  reservation 
was  accepted  by  the  other  party  (since  they 
are  mutually  exclusive),  there  has  been  no 
ratification  under  International  law. 

Other  objections  Crane  noted  include  the 
fact  that  the  treaties  never  explicitly  and  le- 
gally transferred  sovereignty  over  the  canal 
to  the  Panamanians.  All  It  contained  was  an 
abrogation  of  the  original  1903  treaty,  es- 
tablishing U.S.  sovereignty  over  the  canal. 
This  abrogation  alone  was  not  sufficient  to 
transfer  sovereignty  to  Panama. 

Also,  for  a  treaty  to  be  overturned,  the 
House  of  Representatives,  according  to  the 
Constitution,  must  vote  on  the  measure 
which  effects  this.  Just  as  both  houses  must 
vote  to  repeal  any  law.  The  House  never 
voted  on  this  abrogation. 

Crane  cited  many  other  objections,  most 
having  to  do  with  the  fact  that  the  treaties 
were  illegal  even  under  Panamanian  law. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

But  Crane  has  made  his  point.  The  canal 
treaties  are  a  hopeless  welter  of  conflicting 
and  illegal  provisions.  The  two  sides  agreed 
to  two  different  documents,  and  they  are  il- 
legal under  both  the  U.S.  Constitution  and 
International  law. 

The  majority  of  the  American  people  op- 
posed the  Panama  Canal  payaway  when  It 
was  carried  through  in  1977,  and  should  It 
be  put  to  a  vote  today.  It  is  undoubtedly 
true  that  the  same  majority  would  agree  to 
declare  the  treaties  null  and  void,  and  take 
back  the  canal. 

Panama,  much  In  the  news  lately  because 
of  the  dnig  nmning  and  money  laundering 
of  Its  leader,  strongman  Manuel  Antonio 
Noriega,  a  rabid  anti-American  leftist,  is 
also  a  world  center  for  basing  these  illegal 
activities. 

The  U.S.  government  clearly  has  the  legal 
justification  for  taking  back  control  of  this 
vitally  important  waterway,  which  now  Is 
being  held  hostage  by  the  criminal  Noriega, 
who  has  threatened  to  shut  down  traffic  on 
the  canal  if  the  United  States  persists  In  its 
efforts  to  depose  him. 

There  Is  no  reason  why  the  United  States 
should  not  counter  this  threat,  and  reassert 
a  measure  of  control  over  its  own  destiny, 
by  taking  back  the  canal. 

If  you  agree,  let  your  representative  know 
that  you  want  him  to  sign  on  as  a  co-spon- 
sor of  Crane's  measure  declaring  the  canal 
treaties  null  and  void. 
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NEW      PAIR      HOUSING      AMEND- 
MENTS BEGINNING  TO  WORK 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  16,  1989 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  Ck>ngress  enacted  the  Fair  Housing 
Amendments  Act  of  1988,  we  said  then  that 
the  new  law  represented  a  strong  weapon  to 
fight  housing  discrimination.  The  new  law  has 
been  in  effect  only  few  weeks,  and  we  have 
begun  to  see  the  positive  results  of  our  ef- 
forts. 

I  want  to  share  with  our  colleagues  an  arti- 
cle signaling  the  significance  of  the  Fair  Hous- 
ing Amendments  Act.  With  this  strong  new 
law,  our  nation  moves  closer  to  eliminating  the 
housing  discrimination  that  continues  to  be  all 
too  common  around  the  country. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  May  13,  19891 

Black  Wins  $140,000  Under  Stiff  Housing 

Law 

(By  Martin  Tolchin) 

Washington.  May  12— In  a  reflection  of 
newly  strengthened  provisions  of  the  Pair 
Housing  Act,  a  Florida  mobile  home  commu- 
nity has  agreed  to  pay  a  black  New  Jersey 
woman  $40,000  for  discrimination. 

"We  broke  new  ground  in  the  Deep  South, 
using  the  strength  of  the  new  law,"  Rachel 
Susz,  the  woman's  lawyer,  said  today. 

Charles  Burr,  a  lawyer  for  the  mobile 
home  park,  said  his  client  had  no  intent  to 
discriminate  and  had  sold  many  homes  to 
blacks.  The  company  consented  to  the 
award,  approved  in  Federal  district  court, 
only  because  "it  was  going  to  be  an  extreme- 
ly embarrassing,  high-visibility  lawsuit,"  he 
said  in  a  telephone  interview. 

Irma  Princeton,  the  plaintiff,  said  she  was 
told  by  a  salesman  at  the  mobile  communi- 
ty. In  Clearwater.  Fla..  that  It  was  restricted 


and  that  had  he  known  she  was  black,  he 
would  have  told  her  not  to  make  the  trip. 

The  $40,000  award  signaled  the  signifi- 
cance of  amendments  to  the  Fair  Housing 
Act  that  took  effect  In  March.  The  20-year- 
old  law  sought  to  combat  discrimination  In 
the  sale  or  rental  of  housing  but  had  lacked 
tools  for  effective  enforcement.  The  amend- 
ments eliminated  a  ceiling  of  $1,000  for  pu- 
nitive damages  and  added  the  disabled  and 
families  with  children  to  those  protected 
from  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  sex, 
race,  color,  religion  or  national  origin. 

Although  the  court  did  not  specify  wheth- 
er the  award  was  for  actual  or  punitive 
awards,  the  plaintiff's  lawyers  said  that  the 
mere  possibility  of  high  punitive  damages 
has  expedited  the  case. 

"The  possibility  of  large  punitive  damages 
was  definitely  a  factor  in  getting  this  case 
resolved,"  Ms.  Susz  said. 

Under  the  consent  order,  the  company  is 
required  to  offer  to  sell  Mrs.  Princeton  a 
mobile  home.  Indeed,  the  company  says  it 
has  always  offered  to  do  so.  Mrs.  Princeton 
is  not  Interested,  however. 

The  judgment  was  approved  May  2  by  the 
Federal  District  Court  in  Tampa  but  re- 
ceived little  notice. 

Under  the  amendments  to  the  Fair  Hous- 
ing Act,  the  Government  is  obligated  to  act 
as  advocate  and  legal  counsel  for  victims  of 
housing  discrimination,  taking  cases  to 
court  and  seeking  penalties.  Instead  of 
merely  mediating  disputes  and  seeking  to 
expedite  out-of-court  settlements. 

The  lawsuit  was  filed  last  January,  but 
the  plaintiff  sought  to  amend  the  complaint 
after  the  Fair  Housing  Act  amendments 
took  effect.  Ms.  Susz  said. 

ACCOUNT  BY  plaintiff 

Mrs.  Princeton  said  in  a  telephone  inter- 
view that  she  was  a  retired  free-lance  writer 
who  had  sought  to  move  to  Florida  and  had 
responded  to  an  advertisement  by  Wayne 
Wetzel  Mobile  Homes.  Mrs.  Princeton,  a 
widow  In  her  60's,  said  she  called  the  compa- 
ny and  was  invited  by  Roberi  J.  Wendel,  a 
salesman,  to  inspect  a  mobile  home  commu- 
nity in  Clearwater.  The  company  agreed  to 
pay  half  the  costs  of  her  lodging. 

In  the  telephone  conversation,  she  said 
she  told  Mr.  Wendel  that  she  wrote  a  con- 
sumer column  for  "Senior  Power,"  a  publi- 
cation of  the  New  Jersey  Federation  of 
Senior  Citizens,  and  he  said:  "We  could  use 
someone  with  those  skills.  Would  you  be 
willing  to  do  that  down  here?"  He  also  asked 
her  to  edit  a  brochure  he  had  written,  Mrs. 
Princeton  said. 

Mrs.  Princeton  made  the  trip  to  Clearwa- 
ter In  February  1988  and  went  to  the  com- 
pany's office.  "When  I  introduced  myself  in 
his  office,  and  we  shook  hands,  the  expres- 
sion on  his  face  was,  like,  'I  don't  believe 
it,'  "  Mrs.  Princeton  said. 

"He  said  he  had  to  give  it  to  me  straight," 
she  continued.  "He  said  that  they  had  re- 
stricted housing,  and  had  he  known  I  was  a 
'colored  lady,'  he  would  have  told  me  this 
and  spared  me  the  expense  of  the  trip." 

The  conversation  took  five  minutes,  Mrs. 
Princeton  said,  after  which  she  spent  some 
time  editing  Mr.  Wendel's  brochure.  She 
then  returned  to  her  car. 

"I  sat  in  my  car  and  said.  Did  I  just  expe- 
rience what  I  think  I  experienced?'"  Mrs. 
Princeton  said. 

DEMAND  FOR  FEDERAL  ACTION 

She  said  that  when  she  returned  to  New 
Jersey  she  called  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  in  Washington, 
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which  referred  her  to  Clearwater's  Office  of 
Community  Relations. 

"She  filed  the  case  with  our  office,"  said 
Ron  McElrath.  the  office  manager.  "We're  a 
contract  agency  with  H.U.D.  We  found 
probable  cause  that  discrimination  had  oc- 
curred." 

Mr.  McElrath  gave  Mrs.  Princeton  a  list  of 
lawyers,  from  whom  she  selected  Avery  S. 
Friedman,  who  worked  on  the  case  with  Ms. 
Susz. 

"We  think  that  taking  away  an  Ameri- 
can's human  rights  should  be  expensive," 
Mr.  Friedman  said.  "The  new  amendments 
make  civil  rights  violations  economically 
disadvantageous. ' ' 

Mr.  Wendel,  the  mobile  home  salesman, 
was  also  a  defendant  in  the  case.  When  he 
spoke  with  Mrs.  Princeton  by  telephone,  he 
said  in  an  interview.  "I  did  not  know  she  was 
black." 

He  said  that  at  their  meeting  in  Clearwa- 
ter, "she  said  that  she  was  very  anxious  to 
get  socially  involved"  in  a  mobile  home  com- 
munity. Mr.  Wendel  said  he  advised  her 
that  "there  is  discrimination  in  some  of  the 
parks." 

"Wi:  BROKE  NEW  GRO0WD  IK  THE  'DEEP  SOtTTH,' 
AN  ELATED  LAWYER  SAYS" 

"I  said  that  she  might  find  a  problem," 
Mr.  Wendel  continued.  'It's  a  sad  thing.  It's 
part  of  our  society." 

"I  said  that  I  was  willing  and  ready  to  sell 
her  a  mobile  home."  Mr.  Wendel  said.  She 
said  that  under  the  circumstances,  she 
wasn't  interested." 

Mr.  Wendel  said  he  had  been  candid  with 
Mrs.  Princeton  because  'I  felt  sorry  for  that 
lady"  and  did  not  want  to  see  her  move  into 
a  mobile  park  where  she  would  not  be  wel- 
come. 

"I  haven't  had  more  than  five  colored 
people  in  my  office  in  10  years,"  he  added. 

Mr.  Burr,  the  company's  lawyer,  said:  "It 
was  the  position  of  the  company  that  the 
salesman  made  isolated  remarks  to  this  lady 
that  were  probably  ill  advised  and  were  ar- 
guably paternalistic,  but  never  Intended  in 
any  way  to  discourage  her  from  buying  a 
mobile  home  or  placing  her  in  one  of  the 
mobile  parks." 

Under  the  court  order,  the  company  must 
conduct  semiannual  training  sessions  of  all 
of  their  agents  and  employees  concerning 
fair  housing  laws,  and  cooperate  with  the 
periodic  monitoring  of  their  sales  by  the 
Clearwater  Office  of  Community  Relations. 
In  addition,  the  company  Is  required  to  post 
notices  of  the  fair  housing  laws  in  'conspic- 
uous locations  at  their  places  of  business." 


PRAISE  FOR  LAWRENCE 
COUNTY  HIGH  SCHOOL  BAND 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

traveled  to  Whitewater,  Wt  on  six  occasions  to 
observe  national  level  competitions. 

These  considerable  accomplishments  serve 
to  point  out  the  tremendous  commitment  to 
excellerx^  in  music  on  the  pari  of  students, 
parents  and  school  officials  over  the  past  15 
years.  The  t>and  program  brings  together  ev- 
eryone involved  in  a  way  that  creates  appre- 
ciation for  music,  but  also  provides  a  broaden 
exposure  to  and  appreciation  for  American 
culture. 

The  band  program  is  a  central  activity  of  the 
local  community  and  receives  widespread 
support  from  business  and  industry  in  Law- 
rence County.  The  awards  and  accomplish- 
ments of  the  Lawrence  Ck)unty  High  School 
Band  are  truly  shared  by  everyone  in  the  com- 
munity because  It  is  through  their  broad-based 
support  that  this  high  level  of  excellence  over 
the  1 5-year  period  has  been  possible. 

I  want  to  extend  my  wholehearted  congratu- 
lations to  the  students,  teachers,  parents,  and 
supporters  of  the  Lawrence  County  Band  pro- 
gram for  a  job  well  done. 
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plishments  represent  tfie  higfiesi  ideal  of  ser- 
vanthood.  In  his  tireless  devotion  to  his  com- 
munity, he  has  sought  to  improve  mankind.  I 
must  admK,  Mr.  Speaker,  Joseph  C.  Berry  has 
made  an  impact  in  my  life. 

In  saluting  him  today,  we  pay  tritMJte  to 
those  who  share  his  dedication  and  compas- 
sion for  humanity,  for  tfiey  are  the  citizens  of 
civilization. 


HON.  RONNIE  G.  FUPPO 

OF  AIABAKA 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  16,  1989 

Mr.  FLIPPO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the  consider- 
able accomplishments  of  the  Lawrence 
County  High  School  Band. 

Over  the  past  15  years,  the  Lawrence 
County  High  School  Band  has  received  over 
200  awards  for  superior  ratings  and  first  place 
competition  awards  throughout  the  Southeast 
and  across  the  Nation.  The  band  has  partici- 
pated in  regional  and  national  competitions  in 
Alabama,  Florida,  Tennessee,  Georgia,  Virgin- 
ia, Washington.  DC,  New  York  City,  and  has 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOSEPH  C.  BERRY 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  16,  1989 
Mr.  DINGELL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  one  of 
Michigan's  exemplary  citizens.  Mr.  Joseph  C. 
Berry.  This  fine  gentleman's  outstanding  ac- 
complishments merit  recognition  and  praise. 
Mr.  Berry  spent  most  of  his  career  as  a  United 
Automobile  Workers  International  representa- 
tive. At  the  time  of  his  retirement  he  was  as- 
signed to  the  auditir)g  department,  a  role  he 
served  ably  since  1953.  Mr.  Beny's  concerns 
for  community  affairs  began  when  he  was 
elected  to  serve  as  a  member  of  Ford  UAW 
Local  600's  General  Council  and  in  1947  he 
became  preskJent  of  Local  600's  Coke  Ovens 
&  Blast  Furnace  Unit.  Mr.  Berry  tiuly  has  dem- 
onstrated he  is  first  among  equals  in  his  dedi- 
cation to  serve  the  ranks  of  labor  within  our 
free  enterprise  system. 

But  Mr.  Berry's  outstanding  talents  and  un- 
yielding commitment  to  people  and  public 
service  is  not  merely  limited  to  his  occupation. 
As  a  dedrcated  husband  and  father  of  two. 
Joseph  C.  Berry  held  his  share  of  offices  as  a 
distinguished  member  of  the  Allen  Pari<  Board 
of  Education  from  1969  to  1989  including 
president,  vice  president,  secretary,  and  treas- 
urer. In  expressing  his  concerns  for  publk: 
education,  this  four-time  Allen  Park  Board  of 
Education  President  sakl  "*  *  *  to  meet  the 
human  resource  needs  of  our  people,  and  to 
help  them  become  effective  and  responsible 
citizens." 

In  addition  to  his  civic  responsibilities,  this 
dedk^ted  citizen  took  an  active  interest  in  the 
political  life  of  his  community.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Joseph  Berry's  list  of  accomplishments  is  end- 
less. His  servrce  to  his  family  and  community 
tixily  exemplifies  the  call  that  service  to  hu- 
manity is  one  of  Earth's  greatest  ti^easures. 

As  for  awards,  Mr.  Berry  says  the  best 
award  of  lite  is  returning  ttie  favor  to  tfie  citi- 
zens of  his  community.  His  deeds  and  accom- 


HOW  TO  TRANSFORM  CRISIS 
INTO  TRIUMPH"— AN  ADDRESS 
ON  POLAND  BY  CONGRESSMAN 
STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 


HON.  DAN  ROSTENKOWSKI 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  16,  1989 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
days  ago  our  colleague,  tfie  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Solarz],  delivered  an  address 
on  tfie  significance  of  recent  developments  in 
Poland  at  ttte  annual  Polish  National  Alliance 
banquet  in  Chicago,  IL,  in  honor  of  tfie  1791 
Polish  Constitution. 

In  his  speech,  Mr.  Solarz  discussed  the 
April  signing  of  the  roundtable  agreement  as 
representing  a  historic  opportunity  for  the 
Polish  people  to  make  a  peaceful  b-ansition 
from  dictatorship  to  democracy.  He  also  point- 
ed out  that  the  developments  could  have  last- 
ing significance  for  East-West  relations  by 
helping  to  end  the  cold  war.  Noting  the 
threats  to  successful  implementation  of  the 
agreement,  including  the  potential  for  social 
unrest  caused  by  the  deteriorating  Polish 
economy,  Mr.  Solarz  described  the  meas- 
ures that  the  United  States  can  take  to  en- 
courage the  momentum  for  reform.  These 
steps  include  cooperating  with  our  Western 
allies  to  produce  a  comprefiensive  economic 
assistance  program  which  would  act  as  an  in- 
centive for  the  Polish  Government  to  continue 
on  the  road  toward  democracy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  the  ideas  put  for- 
ward by  Mr.  Solarz  about  the  how,  in  his 
words,  "to  ti-ansform  the  Polish  crisis  into  a 
Polish  triumph,"  ought  to  be  seriously  conskJ- 
ered  by  the  American  people  and  by  our  col- 
leagues as  we  begin  to  weigh  how  best  to  re- 
spond to  the  new  realities  in  Poland.  I  com- 
mend Mr.  Solarz'  insights  and  recommenda- 
tions, and  I  ask  leave  now  to  place  them  in 
the  Record. 

Polish  Constitution  Day 

(Address  by  Congressman  Stephen  J. 
Solaiz) 

Witam  Panstwa!! 

I  am  proud  to  be  here  tonight  in  the  com- 
pany of  so  many  distinguished  Americans 
and  Poles. 

I  am  especially  grateful  to  the  Polish- 
American  Congress  and  the  Polish  National 
Alliance  for  giving  me  the  opportunity  to 
speak  to  you  about  the  significance  of  the 
round  table  accords  for  Poland  and  the 
United  States. 

After  more  than  four  decades  of  darkness 
and  despair,  of  decline  and  dictatorship,  of 
foreign  domination  and  domestic  degreda- 
tion,  a  ray  of  light  can  now  be  seen  at  the 
end  of  the  long  tunnel  of  totalitarianism. 


UMI 
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Whether  it  will  be  possible  for  the  Polish 
people  to  emerge  from  the  darlcness  of  dic- 
tatorship into  the  sunlight  of  democracy 
will  depend  in  no  small  measure  on  their 
personal  courage  and  politial  creativity. 

It  will  also  depend  on  the  memory  of  de- 
mocracy In  Poland  which  is  symbolized  by 
the  May  3rd  Constitution  whose  198th  anni- 
versary we  celebrate  tonight. 

Along  with  the  French  and  American  con- 
sltutions  of  the  same  era.  it  defined  the 
modem  understanding  of  the  relationship 
between  the  power  of  the  state  and  the 
rights  of  the  individual. 

For  almost  two  centuries,  the  May  3rd 
constitution  has  been  an  enduring  symbol  of 
human  rights  and  human  dignity  in  Poland. 

For  more  than  120  years  of  foreign  domi- 
nation it  kept  hope  alive. 

For  the  past  50  years,  a  period  in  Polish 
history  which  began  with  the  brutal  attacic 
by  her  Nazi  neighbor  to  the  West  and  her 
communist  neighbor  to  the  East,  the 
memory  of  the  May  3rd  constitution  has  sus- 
tained the  desire  for  democracy  among  a 
people  who  during  this  time  experienced 
nothing  but  dictatorship. 

And  today,  its  message  of  human  rights 
and  human  dignity  is  being  heard  loudly 
and  clearly  again. 

Prom  the  shipyards  on  the  Baltic  to  the 
coal  mines  in  Silesia,  from  large  cities  lilie 
Warsaw  and  Wraclaw  to  small  towns  lilie 
Sanoli  and  Suwalki,  the  Polish  people  are 
once  again  crying  out  for  freedom. 

They  know  that  human  rights  are  given 
by  God  and  not  by  man,  and  that  no  theory 
of  history,  no  theory  of  economics,  no 
theory  of  class  struggle  has  the  power  to 
take  them  away. 

One  month  ago,  the  Polish  government 
and  the  Polish  people  concluded  a  far  reach- 
ing accord  intended  to  rejuvenate  the  politi- 
cal, social  and  economic  life  of  the  nation. 

For  the  government,  the  agreement  repre- 
sents an  admission  that  the  policies  of  the 
past  eight  years— indeed  of  the  past  forty 
years— have  been  a  failure. 

It  constitutes  a  belated  recognition  by  the 
regime  of  the  truth  of  Stalin's  observation 
that  trying  to  impose  socialism  In  Poland  is 
like  trying  to  put  a  saddle  on  a  cow. 

Yet  in  signing  the  agreement,  the  authori- 
ties are  making  a  gamble  that  by  relinquish- 
ing some  power,  they  can  preserve  the  rest. 

For  the  opposition,  while  the  agreement 
creates  a  momentum  for  change,  it  provides 
no  guarantee  for  the  establishment  of  de- 
mocracy. 

It  also  commits  the  opposition  to  sharing 
responsibility  for  implementing  what  could 
be  painful  economic  reforms. 

Tet  for  all  of  its  limitations,  the  round 
table  agreement  offers  the  best  opportunity 
Poland  has  had  in  half  a  century  to  make  a 
peaceful  transition  from  dictatorship  to  de- 
mocracy. 

It  is  important,  therefore,  for  us  to  under- 
stand exactly  what  the  agreement  does— 
and  does  not— provide. 

In  political  terms,  the  round  table  agree- 
ment: 

Restores  the  legal  rights  of  Solidarity  as 
well  as  those  of  Rural  Solidarity  and  the  In- 
dependent Student  Association. 

It  sets  elections  in  June  for  the  Sejm  in 
which  35  percent  of  the  seats  will  be  freely 
contested  by  anyone  who  chooses  to  run. 

It  restores  via  free  and  open  elections  in 
June  a  100  member  upper  chamber  of  par- 
liament—the  senate— with  the  power  to  veto 
legislation  enacted  by  the  lower  house. 

It  establishes  the  post  of  president  of  the 
republic,  elected  to  a  six  year  term  by  the 
two  houses  of  parliament. 
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It  allows  Solidarity  a  half  hour  of  televi- 
sion time  weekly  and  one  hour  of  radio  time 
on  the  state  controlled  media. 

It  permits  Solidarity  to  publish  its  own 
dally  national  newspaper  and  eases  press 
censorship  in  general. 

It  requires  the  government  to  strengthen 
the  independence  of  judges  and  the  courts. 

In  the  economic  realm,  the  agreement 
calls  for: 

The  indexation  of  wage  and  pension  in- 
creases to  80  percent  of  inflation. 

The  redirection  of  investment  resources 
toward  consumer  goods  and  away  from  de- 
fense and  raw  material  industries. 

The  elimmation  of  preferential  access  to 
consumer  goods  for  party  members. 

The  eventual  balancing  of  the  national 
budget  and  the  gradual  phasing  out  of  sub- 
sidies. 

And  the  selection  of  factory  managers  on 
the  basis  of  ability  rather  than  political  con- 
nections. 

As  sweeping  as  these  provisions  are,  it  is 
important  to  note  that  the  agreement  does 
not: 

Legalize  opposition  p>olitical  parties. 

Provide  for  a  freely  elected  parliament. 

Abolish  all  press  censorship  or  break  the 
state  control  of  the  media. 

Furthermore,  the  agreement  fails  to: 

Address  in  any  comprehensive  way  the 
problem  of  low  productivity  in  the  economy. 

Restore  consumer  goods  to  the  market- 
place 

Or  abolish  the  detestable  and  demoraliz- 
ing nomenklatura  system  in  which  almost  1 
million  key  jobs  in  the  economy  are  set 
aside  as  a  special  reserve  for  the  1.3  million 
members  of  the  communist  party. 

But  although  the  round  table  agreement 
falls  short  of  providing  what  Abraham  Lin- 
coln characterized  as  a  government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people  and  for  the  people,  it 
does  represent  an  enormous  opportunity  for 
democracy  in  Poland. 

Yet  it  is  also  true  that,  like  Rome,  politi- 
cal pluralism  and  economic  prosperity  in 
Poland  cannot  be  built  in  a  day. 

The  real  choice  that  confronts  Poland  is 
not  between  purgatory  and  paradise,  but  be- 
tween stagnation  and  rejuvenation. 

The  Polish  people,  exhausted  by  the 
seemingly  endless  talks  and  by  the  daily 
grind  of  economic  hardship,  have  greeted 
the  agreement  with  a  certain  degree  of 
skepticism. 

Their  cautious  reaction  underscores  the 
political  realities  of  a  country  where  dashed 
hopes  and  unkept  promises  have  become 
part  and  parcel  of  a  long  history  of  betrayal 
and  repression. 

The  bitter  disappointments— the  failure  of 
Gomulka's  political  reforms  in  the  late 
1950's,  the  collapse  of  Gierek's  economic 
policies  in  the  mid  1970's,  and  the  betrayal 
of  the  Gdansk  accords  in  the  early  1980's— 
have  taught  the  Polish  people  the  lesson 
that  promises  by  the  authorities  are  more 
often  broken  than  fulfilled. 

It  will  take  the  continuing  courage  and 
commitment  of  the  Polish  people  to  counter 
the  inevitable  efforts  on  the  part  of  Stalin- 
ist elements  within  the  conununist  party  to 
subvert  not  only  the  spirit  but  also  the 
letter  of  the  agreement. 

But  difficult  as  this  will  be,  Poles  can  take 
heart  from  the  fact  that  they  are  blessed 
with  extraordinary  leadership,  inspired  by 
the  charismatic  eloquence  of  Lech  Walesa, 
the  sage  advice  of  activists  like  Jacek  Kuron 
and  Adam  Michnik,  and  by  the  spiritual 
wisdom  of  Pope  John  Paul  II. 

For  Poland,  the  difference  between  the 
success  and  failure  of  the  round  table  agree- 
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ment  will  be  the  difference  between  the  es- 
tablishment of  democracy  and  the  continu- 
ation of  dictatorship. 

For  the  United  States,  the  success  of  the 
accords  would  mean  the  fulfillment  of  our 
humanitarian  hopes  for  the  Polish  people, 
but  the  emergence  of  genuine  democracy  in 
Poland  also  represents  a  necessary  condition 
for  the  end  of  the  cold  war  and  the  transfor- 
mation of  our  relationship  with  the  Soviet 
Union  from  one  of  aggressive  confrontation 
to  one  of  peaceful  competition. 

In  recent  years,  much  has  happened  to 
suggest  that  the  Iron  Curtain— which  only  a 
few  years  ago  had  seemed  to  be  a  perma- 
nent fixture  on  the  European  landscape- 
may  finally  be  lifting. 

Yet  if  the  cold  war  is  really  to  end,  it  will 
need  to  end  where  it  began.  And  that  place 
is  Poland. 

We  need,  therefore,  to  consider  how  the 
United  States  can  most  effectively  contrib- 
ute to  a  fundamental  political  and  economic 
transformation  in  Poland. 

And  we  also  need  to  consider  the  major 
threats  to  the  roundtable  agreement  and 
what  we  can  do  to  help  the  forces  of  free- 
dom in  Poland  deal  with  them. 

There  is,  first  of  all,  the  possibility  of 
Soviet  intervention. 

While  the  "new  thinking"  in  Soviet  for- 
eign policy  would  seem  to  militate  agairjt 
any  direct  military  intervention  by  the  Red 
Army  in  Poland,  the  history  of  Elastem 
Europe,  not  to  mention  the  invasions  of 
Hungary  in  1956  and  Czechoslovakia  in 
1968,  and  the  threatening  military  maneu- 
vers around  Poland  in  1981,  suggest  that  it 
would  be  dangerously  naive  to  preclude  the 
possibility  of  another  Soviet  intervention  in 
the  region. 

Yet  even  if  a  Soviet  invasion  is  only  a 
remote  possibility,  the  United  States  needs 
to  make  it  clear  to  the  Soviet  Union  that 
not  only  would  such  an  intervention  jeop- 
ardize—perhaps fatally— the  prospects  for 
meaningful  arms  control,  it  would  also 
eliminate  the  [>ossibility  of  significant  and 
sustained  economic  cooperation  between  the 
U.S.  and  U.S.S.R. 

By  putting  Moscow  on  notice  that  we 
simply  will  not  tolerate  the  use  of  force  to 
suppress  the  aspirations  of  the  Polish 
people,  we  can  diminish  the  possibility  that 
in  a  crisis  the  Soviet  Union  will  resort  to 
military  means  in  order  to  put  the  genie  of 
democracy  back  into  the  bottle  of  repres- 
sion. 

The  process  of  democratization  which  the 
round  table  agreement  has  set  in  motion 
could  also  be  cut  short  by  a  decision  on  the 
part  of  the  Polish  conununist  party  to  halt 
or  reverse  the  process  of  reform.  The  Polish 
government  declared  martial  law  once.  It 
could  conceivably  do  so  again. 

Here,  too,  the  United  States  can  create 
disincentives  for  the  use  of  force  by  making 
it  very  clear  to  the  Polish  authorities  that 
such  a  misguided  move  would  doom  their 
hopes  for  better  relations  with  the  West. 

The  final  threat  to  the  effective  imple- 
mentation of  the  accords  lies  in  the  possibil- 
ity of  a  massive  social  upheaval  caused  by 
the  continuing  deterioration  of  the  econo- 
my. 

Such  a  scenario  would  clearly  bring  politi- 
cal progress  to  a  halt  and  could  very  easily 
lead  to  a  crackdown  by  the  communist  au- 
thorities which  would  bring  the  whole  proc- 
ess of  reform  and  rejuvenation  to  a  crashing 
and  categorical  end. 

Such  a  dismal  and  depressing  scenario  is 
by  no  means  a  purely  hypothetical  possibili- 
ty. At  a  time  when  real  national  Income  is 
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still  below  what  it  was  a  decade  ago:  at  a 
time  when  prices  are  almost  doubling  every 
year  and  when  a  zloty  buys  virtually  noth- 
ing; at  a  time  when  the  wait  for  a  new  car  is 
10  years  and  an  apartment  35  years,  a  single 
sparli  resulting  from  a  wholly  unexpected 
incident  could  easily  set  off  a  confrontation 
between  the  authorities  and  the  population 
that  would  once  again  plunge  Poland  into 
the  abyss  of  violence  and  repression. 

But  here  too  there  are  steps  which  the 
U.S.  could  talie  in  concert  with  its  Western 
allies  to  maximize  the  prospects  for  social 
stability  by  providing  Poland  with  the  kind 
of  financial  assistance  that  can  minimize 
the  painful  consequences  of  necessary  eco- 
nomic reform. 

In  Jime  1947,  fearing  the  collapse  of  de- 
mocracy in  a  Europe  ravaged  by  a  brutal 
war  and  paralyzed  by  a  frigid  winter,  the 
American  Secretary  of  State  George  Mar- 
shall spoke  about  the  need  to  rebuild 
Europe. 

If  democracy  was  going  to  be  saved,  he 
said,  we  would  need  a  cure  rather  than  just 
a  palliative. 

Poland  today,  like  Western  Europe  40 
years  ago,  needs  a  cure  rather  than  a  pallia- 
tive. 

This  is  a  time  not  just  for  the  United 
States  but  the  West  in  general  to  think 
boldly  rather  than  incrementally,  creatively 
rather  than  conventionally,  in  determining 
how  to  transform  the  Polish  crisis  into  a 
Polish  triumph. 

President  Bush's  speech  on  Poland  a  few 
weeks  ago  constituted  a  measured  and  ap- 
propriate initial  response  to  the  signing  of 
the  round  table  agreement. 

The  offer  to  support  debt  reschedulings, 
to  reduce  our  tariffs  for  a  range  of  Polish 
goods,  and  to  encourage  U.S.  investments  in 
Poland  are  all  positive  and  needed  initia- 
tives. 

But  just  as  the  Polish  government  needs 
to  go  further  in  the  elaboration  and  imple- 
mentation of  its  programs  for  political  and 
economic  reform,  so  too  does  the  U.S.  need 
to  go  further  in  indicating  comprehensive- 
ly what  additional  steps  we  would  be  willing 
to  take,  in  concert  with  our  western  allies,  if 
the  Polish  authorities  agreed  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  genuine  democracy  and  a  free 
economy. 

We  caimot  expect  that  vague  promises  of 
future  action  on  our  part  will  provide  the 
Polish  government  with  a  sufficient  Incen- 
tive to  continue— let  alone  complete— its 
journey  on  the  path  to  democracy. 

Such  promises  have  the  same  value  as  the 
zloty,  for  like  the  zloty  they  are  likely  to 
buy  us  very  little. 

Whether  the  round  table  agreement  final- 
ly evolves  into  a  charter  for  freedom  like 
the  May  3rd  constitution  rather  than  be- 
coming another  in  a  long  list  of  broken  com- 
mitments will  depend  largely  on  events  in 
Poland  itself. 

But  it  will  also  depend  on  the  willingness 
of  the  United  States  to  take  the  kinds  of 
steps  that  will  help  to  transform  the  dream 
of  democracy  into  the  reality  of  freedom. 

Yet  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
Bush  Administration  has  no  clear  idea  of 
what  we  and  our  western  allies  should  be 
willing  to  do  for  Poland,  if  the  Polish  au- 
thorities are  willing  to  abolish  the  nomenk- 
latura, end  all  censorship,  introduce  a 
market  economy.  Implement  totally  free 
elections,  and  establish  a  real  democracy. 

I  call  upon  the  President  to  establish  a 
high  level  Administration  taskforce  to  de- 
termine what  resources  would  be  needed  to 

put  the  Polish  economy  back  on  its  feet. 
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For  only  if  we  know  the  true  dimensions 
of  what  needs  to  be  done  can  we  assess  what 
we  are  prepared  to  do. 

It  might  be  useful  to  suggest  what  such  a 
proposal  should  include. 

It  would  need  to  involve  generous  debt  re- 
scheduling, including  outright  forgiveness 
of  some  loans  and  the  reduction  of  interest 
rates  on  others. 

It  woudd  need  to  include  new  credits,  per- 
haps through  the  capitalization  of  a  bank  to 
help  in  providing  capital  to  small  and 
medium  sized  private  enterprises. 

It  would  need  to  explore  ways  to  stimulate 
foreign  investment  in  Polsind. 

It  would  need  to  help  private  firms  tap 
western  capital  markets  through  such 
means  as  mutual  funds. 

And  it  would  need  to  train  the  manage- 
ment of  small  and  mediimi  size  industries, 
which  is  where  Polish  entrepreneurial 
talent  is  most  heavily  concentrated. 

Such  a  program  would  not  be  cheap.  It 
could  easily  cost  $10  billion  over  the  next 
five  years. 

But  before  we  dismiss  such  a  sum  as  being 
widely  unrealistic  we  should  consider  the 
fact  that  the  countries  of  the  western  alli- 
ance spend  $350  billion  a  year  in  maintain- 
ing the  defense  of  Europe. 

If  democracy  in  Poland  can  help  to  bring 
about  the  end  of  the  cold  war,  thereby 
saving  us  tens  of  billion  of  dollars  that  we 
are  obligated  to  spend  on  defense,  then  $10 
billion  dollars  as  an  inducement  to  the 
Polish  authorities  to  agree  to  the  kind  of  re- 
forms that  would  bring  real  democracy  to 
Poland  would  be  one  of  the  best  invest- 
ments the  NATO  nations  have  ever  made. 

It  is  important  to  emphasize  that  this  is 
truly  a  western  and  not  just  American  re- 
sponsibility. 

The  United  States  clearly  has  a  significant 
stake  in  the  emergence  of  democracy  in 
Poland,  but  so  too  do  our  western  allies. 

A  comprehensive  program  of  assistance 
designed  to  facilitate  the  transition  from 
dictatorship  to  democracy  must,  therefore, 
be  a  collective  initiative. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  we  should 
begin  immediately  the  task  of  rebuilding 
the  Polish  economy,  and  that  we  should  not 
wait  for  the  establishment  of  real  democra- 
cy and  a  market  economy  before  providing 
this  kind  of  financial  support. 

But  those  who  would  argue  for  such  a 
policy  ignore  the  experiences  of  the  early 
1970"s  when  western  creditors  pumped  over 
$20  billion  in  credits  into  Poland  only  to 
find  that  the  regime  used  the  loans  to  avoid 
rather  than  to  support  reform. 

A  repeat  performance  would  be  the  height 
of  economic  folly  and  political  naivete. 

There  are  also  those  who  argue  that 
Poland  is  not  our  responsibility  and  that  at 
this  time  of  substantial  budget  deficits  we 
should  not  consider  taking  on  any  addition- 
al financial  burdens. 

But  given  the  enormous  stake  we  have  in 
progress  toward  real  political  pluralism  in 
Poland,  such  a  do-nothing  policy  would  be 
morally  unacceptable  and  strategically 
unwise. 

History  is  fUled  with  the  stories  of  Poles 
who  have  come  to  the  aid  of  others. 
Sobiewski's  lifting  of  the  siege  of  Vienna 

in    1683,   Kosciuszko's  contribution  to  our 

own  revolution  in  1776,  and  the  brave  Polish 
soldiers,   sailors   and   airmen   who   fought 

alongside  the  Allies  to  liberate  Europe  from 

the  Nazis  in  the  1940's,  all  made  a  critical 

contribution  to  the  cause  of   freedom  in 

other  lands. 
In  view  of  what  Poland   has  done   for 

America  and  Europe,  it  is  time  for  America 
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and  Europe  to  start  doing  something  for 
Poland. 

Finally,  I  wish  to  address  a  few  words  to 
Poles  in  Poland  who  may  be  listening  via 
their  radios  to  this  celebration  in  Chicago. 

We  are  watching  with  awe  and  admiration 
your  heroic  struggle  to  achieve  the  rights 
and  freedoms  for  which  we  struggled  over 
two  centuries  ago  and  which  without  your 
help  we  might  never  have  achieved. 

The  events  which  are  now  taking  place  in 
Poland  constitute  one  of  the  greatest  and 
most  important  political  dramas  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  time. 

On  the  outcome  depends  your  aspirations 
for  freedom  and  our  hopes  for  a  more  stable 
world.  As  you  engage  in  this  historic  strug- 
gle you  should  know  that  you  have  our 
moral  and  political  support. 

It  is  my  hope— and  I  shall  work  tirelessly 
to  see  that  it  comes  to  pass— that  you  will 
also  have  our  material  assistance  as  well. 

Permit  me  to  close  on  a  very  personal  note 
which  concerns  an  experience  I  had  during 
a  visit  I  made  to  Gdansk  a  few  years  ago. 

When  I  left  St.  Brygida's  after  a  lengthy 
meeting  with  Lech  Walesa  and  Father  Jan- 
kowski,  who  I  am  pleased  to  see  here  this 
evening,  I  saw  a  wedding  ceremony  in 
progress.  A  short  time  later,  on  my  way  to 
the  airport,  I  stopped  to  lay  a  wreath  at  the 
monument  to  the  shipyard  workers  killed  in 
the  uprising  of  1970. 

There  to  my  amazement  I  saw  the  same 
couple— their  marriage  vows  still  fresh  on 
their  lips— in  their  first  act  as  man  and  wife 
paying  their  respects  to  those  fallen  heroes 
who  gave  their  lives  in  the  struggle  to  make 
Poland  free. 

It  is  that  unique  pride  in  country  and 
commitment  to  freedom  which  leads  me  to 
believe  that,  however  long  the  journey  may 
take,  the  Polish  people  will  eventually  reach 
the  promised  land  of  democracy  and  free- 
dom. 

Niech  Zyje  Polska. 


TRIBUTE  TO  CHESTER  J. 
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HON.  DALE  L  KILDEE 

or  MICBIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  16,  1989 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  Chester  J.  Simmons  of  Flint,  Ml, 
who  died  Sunday  night  at  the  age  of  60  years 
old. 

Chester  Simmons  was  a  remarkable  man,  a 
man  whose  ideas  atx>ut  justice  changed  the 
lives  of  the  people  who  knew  him  and  forever 
changed  my  hometown  of  Flint.  In  his  most 
recent  position  as  the  city's  affirmative  action 
officer,  and  in  his  more  than  a  quarter  century 
of  fighting  racial  discrimination,  Chester  Sim- 
mons was  victorious. 

In  the  most  literal  sense,  he  was  victorious 
because  he  got  things  done;  he  succeeded  in 
replacing  discriminatory  policies  with  just 
ones.  He  helped  make  open  fKHiSir>g  a  reality 
in  Flint.  His  wori<  with  Model  Cities,  a  renewal 
program  in  the  area,  created  new  job  opportu- 
nities for  Afiican-Americans.  He  helped  lay  the 
foundation  for  re-examining  \he  city's  affirma- 
tive action  policies  in  1984,  and  his  work  with 
the  Genesee  County  Community  Action 
Agency,  as  a  first  ward  councilman  and  on  the 
Genesee     County     Board     of     Supervisors 
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opened  many,  many  new  doors  for  African- 
Americans.  In  doing  so,  he  made  our  crty  and 
our  society  more  decent. 

There  is  another  way  in  wtiich  Mr.  Simmons 
was  victorious.  He  was  victorious  tiecause  he 
did  not  yieM  his  dream.  He  did  not  yieid  It  to 
fear,  or  to  weariness,  or  to  cynicism.  He  was 
true  to  himseif  and  his  own  deep  surety  that 
all  people,  regardless  of  race,  sex  or  creed, 
are  valuable  and  deserve  equal  treatment 
under  the  laws  and  policies  of  this  land.  It  was 
a  concept  Chester  took  firm  hold  of  as  a 
young  adult  and  never  let  slip  from  his  grasp. 

I  t>elieve,  too,  that  Chester's  life  was  orte  of 
profound  hope.  Through  the  decades,  there 
were  many  times  wtien  changes  In  attitudes 
about  race  were  not  readily  apparent  times 
wtien  it  appeared  that  racial  stereotypes  were 
too  entrenched  to  ever  be  completely  routed. 
Both  in  the  times  of  slow  change,  and  in  the 
times  of  dizzying  breakthroughs  in  the  1 960's, 
Chester  kept  his  eye  fixed  firmly  on  his  goal 
and  moved  steadily  towards  it.  It  was  this 
hope— ttie  hope  that,  in  the  words  of  Martin 
Luther  King,  people  viKXJid  one  day  be  judged 
not  by  the  cokx  of  their  skin,  but  by  the  con- 
tent of  their  character— that  made  Chester 
Simmons  a  victorious  warrior  in  the  battle  for 
justice. 

I  knew  this  special  man  for  many  years, 
since  the  1950's,  wtien  I  was  a  teacher  at 
Rnt  Central  High  School  and  acting  as  assist- 
ant youth  director  of  the  NAACP.  From  our 
first  conversation  in  the  1950's  to  our  last 
conversation  earlier  ttiis  month,  I  learned  and 
I  grew  because  of  ttie  words  Chester  Sim- 
mons spoke. 

He  was  not  only  an  intelligent  man,  he  was 
a  deeply  caring  man,  a  rare  comtiination  of 
uncompromised  principles  and  personal  kind- 
ness. I  owe  much  to  Ctiester,  as  many  in  our 
city  do.  He  was  k>ved  and  respected  and  will 
be  very  missed  by  his  family,  his  friends,  and 
ttie  countless  numt)er  of  people  wtiose  lives 
hetouctied. 

Chester  dkJ  not  live  to  see  the  dream  of 
perfect  racial  equality  become  a  reality.  But  I, 
and  many  ottiers  in  Flint,  know  ttiat  atttiough 
Chester  will  not  see  ttie  final  chapter  in  our 
history  of  civil  rights,  he  himself  made  history 
in  the  struggle  for  racial  iustk:e  in  Flint,  Ml. 


HJl.  2222.  THE  CABLE  CONSUMER 
PROTECTION  ACT  OP  1989 
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HON.  CHRISTOPHER  SHAYS 

OP  coimcncuT 

nf  THZ  HOUSE  or  REPHESENTATIVES 

Tueaday.  May  16. 1989 

Mr.  SHAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  3,  Sena- 
tor Joseph  Ueberman  and  I  introduced  legis- 
lation that  takes  an  important  step  toward  put- 
ling  the  right  to  regulate  ttie  cable  television 
industry  tiack  where  it  bekxigs — in  ttie  hands 
of  ttie  States  and  k>cal  authorities  that  grant 
cable  franchises  in  ttie  first  place. 

Since  1964,  wtien  Congress  took  away  the 
afaiity  of  States  and  municipalities  to  directly 
reguMe  this  industry,  cable  customers  have 
been  at  ttie  mercy  of  growing  regional  monop- 
oies.  Our  biH.  the  Cable  Consumer  Protection 
Act  of  1969.  wiH  help  protect  cable  subscrib- 
ers from  tttase  monopolies. 
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The  Cable  Communications  Policy  Act  of 
1964  removed  the  ability  of  most  franchising 
authorities  to  regulate  subscriber  rates.  The 
legislatkxi  was  intended  to  "promote  competi- 
tion In  cable  communrcatmns  and  minimize 
unnecessary  regulations  that  would  impose  an 
undue  economic  burden  on  cable  systems"  by 
establishing  one  national  regulatory  policy  for 
the  industry. 

The  1984  act  had  just  the  opposite  effect.  It 
created  a  network  of  regional  cable  monopo- 
lies that  have  little  incentive  to  provide  com- 
petitive rates  or  services.  Without  Federal  reg- 
ulatk>n,  prices  In  many  areas  tiave  skyrocket- 
ed. Since  1987  the  natk>nal  average  monthly 
cat>le  television  rate  has  increased  32  per- 
cent. 

One  of  ttiese  regional  monopolies  services 
southwestern  Connectwut  and  ttie  New  York 
area.  "Basic"  servk:e  fees  in  my  congression- 
al district  have  risen  dramatically— from  $4.50 
In  1984  to  $19.95  today— and  customers  are 
not  receiving  all  ttie  programs  and  services 
they  contracted  and  pakj  for.  Under  the  1964 
legislatk>n,  cable  operators  are  allowed  to 
drop  components  of  ttieir  service  with  no  re- 
imbursement or  recourse  to  the  consumer. 

Our  legislation  would  help  put  an  end  to 
ttiese  practk:es.  The  bill: 

Gives  franchising  agencies  the  authority,  if 
they  ctioose  to  use  It,  to  issue  regulations 
governing  rates  and  allows  them  160  days  to 
implement  these  regulations; 

Grants  franchising  authorities  ttie  right  to  re- 
quire 60  days  notrce  of  changes  in  service,  in- 
cluding dropping  of  servk:e  or  rearrangement 
of  programming.  It  permits  ttie  regulators  to 
hold  publk:  hearings  on  proposed  changes 
and  to  adjust  rates  as  a  result  of  these  serv- 
ice changes; 

Limits  furttier  concentration  of  ownership  by 
permitting  franchising  authorities  to  use  high 
concentration  of  media  ownership  as  a  crite- 
rion for:  First,  prohit)iting  the  purchase  of  a 
cable  system;  or  second,  denying  renewal  of  a 
franchise;  and 

Requires  cable  systems  to  provide  ade- 
quate carriage  of  local  stations.  Including  net- 
work, independent  and  publk:  broadcasting 
statkjns,  in  order  to  be  eligible  for  long-dis- 
tance and  local  compulsory  copyright  li- 
censes, which  currently  permit  cat)le  opera- 
tors to  pay  a  prorated  copyright  fee  for  over- 
ttie-air  programming  ttiey  pk:k  up  wittiout 
being  llat>le  for  a  copyright  suit. 

Ttiere  was  clearly  no  compelling  reason  to 
deregulate  ttie  cable  industry.  It  was  a  mistake 
ttiat  stioukJ  be  rectified  immediately.  Ttie  only 
ones  wtio  seem  to  tiave  benefited  from  cable 
deregulation  are  ttie  operators  themselves 
wtio  tiave  cornered  regk>nal  servKe  markets. 

With  no  meaningful  competitkin  in  ttie  cable 
industry  now  and  little  promise  of  any  in  the 
foreseeable  future,  for  the  sake  of  ttie  con- 
sumer, ttiese  regk>nal  monopolies  stiouk)  be 
regulated.  Until  competitx>n  exists,  the  Cable 
Consumer  Protectkxi  Act  can  help  safeguard 
ttie  interests  of  cable  sut>scribers  everywhere. 
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MENTAL  HEALTH  FOR 
CHILDREN 


HON.  GERRY  SKORSKI 

OF  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  16,  1989 

Mr.  SIKORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  National 
Mental  Health  Associatk}n  [NMHA]  has  pro- 
claimed May  as  National  Mental  Health 
Month,  and  this  year's  theme  is  "Mental 
health  begins  at  birth.  Rememt>er  the  chil- 
dren." 

I  applaud  the  NMHA  for  choosing  children 
as  the  focus  of  its  educational  campaign  this 
year,  because  few  issues  are  more  important 
to  our  fate  as  a  nation  than  the  health  and 
welfare  of  our  children.  Recognizing  this.  Con- 
gress created  a  National  Commission  on  Chil- 
dren, the  goal  of  whk:h  is  to  comprehensively 
examine  the  status  of  children  In  our  society 
and  to  explore  ways  in  which  public  and  pri- 
vate institutions  at  the  Federal,  State,  and 
local  levels  can  improve  the  quality  of  their 
lives.  Its  mission  reinforces  the  ongoing  efforts 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  Children,  Youth 
and  Families,  on  which  I  serve,  by  providing  a 
much  needed  forum  and  context  for  conskJer- 
ing  the  ramifications  on  children  of  our  public 
policy  deciskjns.  In  order  to  improve  children's 
overall  health  status,  the  Commission  must  be 
sure  to  look  at  not  only  children's  physical 
needs,  but  also  their  mental  and  emotional 
needs. 

Recent  studies  have  begun  to  measure  the 
extent  to  which  our  young  people  suffer  from 
mental  or  emotional  disorders,  and  the  results 
are  alarming.  For  example,  a  1986  study  by 
the  Office  of  Technology  Assessment  found 
that  at  least  12-15  percent  of  those  under  18 
years  of  age — 7.5  to  9.5  million  young 
people — suffer  from  a  mental  health  problem 
severe  enough  to  require  treatment.  The  Cen- 
ters for  Disease  Control  recently  released  a 
study  that  found  that  one  out  of  every  three 
eighth,  ninth  and  tenth  graders  In  20  States 
admitted  that  they  had  seriously  considered 
suicide,  and  15  percent  had  actually  attempt- 
ed to  kill  themselves.  Experts  estimate  that 
more  than  5,000  adolescents  actually  take 
their  lives  every  year. 

A  1988  survey  exploring  the  adult  percep- 
tions of  problems  faced  by  adolescents  and 
children,  which  was  conducted  by  Riter  Re- 
search for  ttie  National  Association  of  Private 
Psychiatric  Hospitals,  found  that  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  adults  believe  ttiat  ttie  myriad  of  prob- 
lems  faced  t>y  today's  youth  including  child 
abuse,  drug  and  alcotiol  at>use,  depression, 
teen  pregnancy,  suickie  and  attempted  suicide 
constitute  a  national  crisis.  In  fact,  27  percent 
of  those  surveyed  personally  knew  a  teenager 
or  child  wtio  had  either  attempted  or  commit- 
ted suk^kJe;  56  percent  knew  a  child  or  teen- 
ager ttiat  had  suffered  from  depresskin;  and 
58  percent  and  56  percent,  respectively,  knew 
a  teenager  or  child  wtio  had  an  alcotiol  or 
drug  atHise  problem. 

Despite  the  enormous  need  for  mental 
health  servk»s  among  ttiis  populatton,  less 
than  50  percent  receive  outpatient  care,  and 
less  than  1  percent  of  those  under  18  receive 
hospital  or  residential  treatment  services.  The 
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OTA  estimates  that  approximately  70-80  per- 
cent of  these  troubled  young  people  are  not 
getting  the  care  they  need.  Instead,  the 
burden  of  coping  with  the  mental  and  emo- 
tional needs  of  young  people  may  fall  to  un- 
derfunded child  welfare  departments,  juvenile 
justice  systems,  and  educational  and  public 
health  systems,  few  of  which  are  organized  to 
provide  appropriate  mental  health  services. 

We  must  do  a  better  job  of  dealing  with  this 
problem,  not  only  by  assisting  our  public 
health  systems,  but  also  by  encouraging 
public  and  private  health  Insurance  plans  to 
provide  t>etter  coverage  for  mental  and  emo- 
tional disorders.  Appropriate  health  insurance 
coverage  should  provide  for  a  full  continuum 
of  services — from  outpatient  to  partial  hospi- 
talization—so  that  our  children  and  adoles- 
cents can  receive  the  most  appropriate  treat- 
ment available  for  their  problems. 

Because  of  the  clear  presence  of  the 
stigma  in  our  society  regarding  mental  illness, 
we  must  also  do  a  better  job  of  educating  the 
public  about  the  availability  and  efficacy  of 
treatment. 

Although  the  adequate  funding  of  public 
programs  will  take  time,  many  mental  health 
organizations  can  help  right  now  to  provide 
education  about  the  resources  that  are  cur- 
rently available.  For  instance,  the  American 
Psychiatric  Association  has  available  a  series 
of  12  pamphlets— each  about  a  specific 
mental  illness.  The  American  Academy  of 
Child  and  Adolescent  Psychiatry  publishes  35 
"Facts  for  Families,"  including  information  on 
the  mental  illnesses  affecting  American  youth 
today  and  strategies  for  treatment  and  inter- 
vention. The  National  Association  of  Private 
Psychiatric  Hospitals  offers  a  pamphlet  outlin- 
ing its  admissions  and  discharge  criteria  for 
the  hospital  based  treatment  of  children  and 
adolescents.  Other  valuable  information  is 
available  from  the  National  Alliance  for  the 
Mentally  III,  the  National  Mental  Health  Asso- 
ciation, the  American  Psychological  Associa- 
tion and  others. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  and  all  Americans  to 
take  advantage  of  this  free  information. 
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they  may  channel  their  energies,  and  sfie  has 
provided  an  alternative  for  Chicago's  youth  to 
the  violence  which  runs  rampant  in  so  many 
of  our  Nation's  cities.  For  this  we  may  all  be 
grateful. 

My  colleagues,  I  ask  you  to  join  me  in  salut- 
ing Susan  Galbreath  for  her  work  and  In  wish- 
ing her  much  happiness  in  her  future  life. 
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WOMEN'S  BUSINESS  EQUITY 
ACT 


RETIREMENT  OF  SUSAN 
GALBREATH 


HON.  WILLIAM  0.  UPINSKI 

OF  ILLIHOIS 
IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  16,  1989 

Mr.  LIPINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
honor  Ms.  Susan  Galbreath,  who  has  just 
completed  35  years  of  dedicated  service  to 
the  Chicago  Pari<  Service.  Ms.  Galbreath,  who 
retired  on  March  31  of  this  year,  has  complet- 
ed a  fruitful  career  which  may  be  used  as  a 
model  for  all  of  us.  Through  selfless  public 
service,  Ms.  Galbreath  has  shown  that  one 
person  may  make  a  tremendous  difference  in 
the  lives  of  others. 

Susan  Galbreath  began  her  career  as  a 
recreation  leader  for  the  Kennedy  Park  in 
1952.  Her  penchant  for  hard  work  and  her 
motivation  alk^wed  her  to  retire  a  physical  ac- 
tivity leader  for  Areas  2  and  4  of  the  park  dis- 
trict. Through  her  service,  the  people  of  Chi- 
cago have  had  a  productive  outlet  by  which 


CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
MS.  DIANE  HAZELROTH 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOtJSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  16,  1989 

Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  an  outstanding  member  of  my 
community,  Ms.  Diane  Hazelroth,  who  has 
been  selected  by  the  Sacramento  Association 
of  Realtors  as  their  choice  for  Citizen  of  the 
Year.  It  is  a  well-deserved  honor  bestowed 
upon  Ms.  Hazelroth  in  recognition  of  her  dedi- 
cation and  volunteer  service  to  the  community 
which  has  greatly  contributed  to  the  enrich- 
ment of  Sacramento. 

Diane  Hazelroth's  seemingly  infinite  energy 
has  improved  the  quality  of  life  for  all  those 
with  whom  she  comes  in  contact.  Many  orga- 
nizations have  been  the  t»enefactors  of 
Diane's  spirit  of  giving  and  strive  for  excel- 
lence. As  chair  of  the  1988  United  Way  Cam- 
paign, Diane's  enthusiasm  and  ability  to  recruit 
and  organize  quality  volunteers  resulted  in  a 
$11.4  millkjn  success  story.  In  addition,  she 
was  instrumental  in  the  implementation  of  the 
United  Way  Board  Bank  Task  Force,  which 
developed  a  program  to  recruit  and  train  150 
highly  qualified  employee  volunteers  from  the 
private  sector  to  utilize  their  talent  and  exper- 
tise as  Board  Members  of  nonprofit  communi- 
ty organizations.  Indicative  of  its  success,  this 
"Board  Bank"  serves  as  a  national  model  for 
the  United  Way. 

In  addition  to  her  seven  year  affiliation  with 
United  Way,  Diane  has  served  in  various  lead- 
ership positrons  in  many  other  community  or- 
ganizations. Her  creativity,  talent,  and  leader- 
ship has  contributed  to  the  Board  of  Directors 
public  television  station  KVIE;  the  Citrus 
Heights  Chamber  of  Commerce;  the  Sacra- 
mento Metropolitan  Chamt>er  of  Commerce, 
the  American  Lung  Association  and  the  Corn- 
stock  Club.  Diane  has  dedicated  herself  to 
helping  others  and  serves  as  a  role  model  for 
women  as  an  advisory  board  memljer  of 
WEAVE  [Women  Escaping  A  Vkilent  Environ- 
ment] and  the  Young  Women's  Christian  As- 
sociation. Her  tireless  effort  and  commitment 
to  the  kJeals  of  these  organizations  is  to  be 
commended. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Ms.  Hazelroth  truly  exemplifies 
the  spirit  of  community  volunteerism  and  Sac- 
ramento is  honored  and  privileged  to  have  an 
indivklual  of  her  caliber  as  a  member  of  our 
community.  I  salute  Diane  for  her  outstanding 
contrit>utions  and  congratulate  the  Sacramerv 
to  Association  of  Realtors  for  selecting  such  a 
stellar  representative  of  our  community  as 
their  Citizen  of  the  Year. 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF  MASSACinrSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  16,  1989 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  in- 
troduce the  Women's  Business  Equity  Act  of 
1 989.  It  is  my  great  pleasure  to  introduce  a  t>ill 
that  provides  common  sense  solutk>ns  to 
problems  women  business  enterprises  face 
when  trying  to  do  business  with  the  Federal 
Government  This  bill  will  provkje  for  perma- 
nent women's  txisiness  enterprise  advocacy 
and  will  greatly  facilitate  wonrien  business  con- 
tracting actions.  This  is  a  bill  for  women's 
business  equity  in  Federal  contracting  pro- 
grams. 

In  May  1979,  Presklent  Jimmy  Carter  issued 
Executive  Order  12138,  establishing  a  national 
women's  business  enterprise  policy  and  Na- 
tional Program  for  Women  Business  Enter- 
prise. This  order  was  created  in  response  to 
findings  that  recognize: 

First,  tf>e  significant  role  women  business 
enterprises  can  play  in  promoting  full  employ- 
ment and  balanced  growth  In  our  economy. 

Second,  the  many  obstacles  facing  women 
entrepreneurs. 

Third,  the  need  to  akj  women  business  en- 
terprises. 

In  furtherance  of  its  findings,  the  order 
charged  all  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
executive  branch  to  take  appropriate  action  to 
preserve  and  strengthen  women  t>usir>ess  en- 
terprises. One  subsection  of  the  order 
charged  the  Small  Business  Administration 
with  providing  staff  and  support  for  the  Feder- 
al women  business  enterprise  effort 

Continuing  and  upgradirig  this  important 
effort  begun  by  President  Carter  is  the  reason 
I,  and  my  distinguished  small  business  col- 
leagues, Joe  McDade,  Ike  Skelton,  and 
Andy  Ireland,  are  introducing  the  Women's 
Business  Equity  Act.  Essentially,  this  bill 
amends  the  Small  Business  Act  to  do  the  fol- 
lowing: 

First,  make  permanent  the  Office  of  Women 
Business  Enterprise  at  the  SBA; 

Second,  create  a  preemptive  and  uniform 
certification  process  to  be  used  by  all  Federal 
agencies  in  identifying  women-owned  busi- 
nesses for  Federal  contracting  opportunities; 
and 

Third,  include  women  business  enterprises 
in  Federal  procurement  through  prime  and 
subcontract  goal  setting.  This  bill  would  fur- 
ther require  all  agencies  to  Include  at  least 
one  ind  from  a  women  business  enterprise  for 
all  small  purchase  orders  under  S25,000. 

Beside  formalizing  Executive  Order  12138, 
the  Women's  Business  Equity  Act  also  contin- 
ues our  fine  congresskjnal  initiative  from  the 
100th  Congress,  Public  Law  100-533,  the 
Women's  Business  Ownership  Act  of  1988. 
As  originally  introduced,  H.R.  5050  contained 
a  provision  for  women  business  enterprise 
procurement  goaling,  which  was  later  dropped 
in  conference.  The  language  in  H.R.  5050  dkl 
not  change  existing  law  but  simply  amer>ded  it 
to  include  women  business  enterprises  in 
yearty    prime    and    subcontracting    goals.    I 
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strongly  supported  that  section  and  was  ex- 
tremety  disappointed  wtien  it  was  deleted.  I 
have  modified  that  provision  for  inclusion  into 
this  bill— the  major  difference  k>eing  that  my 
t>ill  also  requires  one  women  txjsiness  enter- 
prise bid  on  all  small  purchases  under 
$25,000. 

A  maior  co(K:em  of  women  business  enter- 
prises nationwide  is  that  the  certification  proc- 
ess used  to  identify  women  business  enter- 
prises is  exceedingiy  cumbersome,  costly  arxl 
repetitive  and  frequently  is  more  of  a  tiarher 
than  a  pathway  to  participation.  Apparently 
certifyir>g  women  business  enterprises  has 
become  somewtiat  of  a  business  in  its  own 
right,  with  some  Federal  agencies  requiring 
separate  certifications  on  each  job  performed 
for  the  agency.  This,  of  course,  does  not  in- 
clude the  duplicative  needs  of  State  and  local 
agerxaes.  Certification  generally  includes  a 
lengthy  application  plus  3  years  back 
recorite — both  business  and  personal.  The 
cost  for  certification  can  range  upward  of 
$5,000  per  application.  Basically,  all  certifica- 
tions are  the  same  so  for  women  business  en- 
terprises, and  for  the  productivity  of  the  Ameri- 
can economy,  repetitive  certification  is  a  mon- 
umental waste  of  time  and  nxMiey — precious 
commodities  for  any  tHJSiness  let  alone  a 
struggling  women  tHiSiness  enterprise.  My  bill 
would  Simply  establish  a  central  certifying  au- 
thority at  the  SBA.  Any  women  business  en- 
terprise seeking  to  contract  with  any  Federal 
agerKy  or  any  State/local  program  utilizing 
Federal  funds  shall  be  required  to  submit  an 
application  to  ttie  SBA.  The  SBA  shall  estab- 
lish uniform  certification  criteria  in  conjunction 
with  the  Office  of  Federal  Procurement  Policy 
and  other  agencies.  Any  certification  issued 
shall  be  valid  for  a  period  of  1  year  and  shall 
be  the  exclusive  certification  required.  Recerti- 
fication  would  only  require  updated  material. 

My  but  would  also  estat}lish  a  definition  of 
women  business  enterprise  to  mean  one  ttiat 
is  51  percent  owned  and  operated  by  one  or 
more  women.  This  is  essentially  the  same  def- 
inition used  to  determine  economically  and  so- 
cially dnadvantaged  businesses  except  that  in 
the  case  of  women  txjsirwss  enterprises,  the 
community  property  laws  of  any  jurisdiction 
shall  not  apply.  This  provision  is  necessary 
because  there  are  approximately  13  communi- 
ty property  States  whose  laws  govern  property 
acquired  by  husband  and  wife  through  joint 
effort  Using  tfiose  community  funds  can  be 
grourxfa  for  denial  of  certification — even  if  the 
woman  owns  ail  the  stock  and  manages  the 
daily  operations  of  her  busirtess. 

The  Women's  Business  Equity  Act.  will  es- 
tabCah:  a  permanent  Office  of  Women  Busi- 
ness Enterprise,  agency  goal  setting  in  both 
prime  aiKl  subcontracts,  ar>d  a  uniform/pre- 
empttve  certification.  I  believe  it  will  effectively 
help  women  business  enterprises  Increase 
Itwir  share  of  government  contracts  above  the 
1  percent  now  achieved.  My  bill  places 
woman  busirtess  enterprises  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing wHh  aN  smaN  and  small  disadvantaged 
buaineases  and  provides  them  with  equal  con- 
sideration regardmg  outreach  and  advocacy. 

Women  now  own  about  30  percent  of  all 
American  buainesaes.  By  Vne  year  2000,  they 
could  own  50  percent  However,  many  frus- 
trating tMrriers  still  impede  their  drive  for 
equaMy.  Women  are  an  important  segment  of 
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our  ecorramy  and  require  equal  access  in 
order  to  compete  for  their  fair  share  of  Feder- 
al contracting  opportunities.  My  bill  provides 
that  opportunity.  My  bill  removes  those  bar- 
riers. I  ask  all  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me, 
Joe  McDaoe,  Ike  Skelton,  and  Andy  Ire- 
land,  and  cosponsor  ttie  Women's  Business 
Equity  Act  to  support  women's  txJsiness 
equity  in  Federal  contracting  programs. 


TRIBUTE  TO  ST.  MATTHIAS 
PARISH 


HON.  JAMES  A.  TRAHCANT,  JR. 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  16,  1989 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  pay  tribute  to  St.  Matthias  Parish  of 
Youngstown,  OH,  on  the  occasion  of  their 
75th  anniversary.  This  blessed  celebration  in 
my  1 7th  Congresskinal  District  is  a  perfect  ex- 
ample of  the  deep  religious  traditions  which 
hold  this  country  together  as  "One  Nation 
Under  God."  This  anniversary  is  marked  by  a 
Mass  of  Thanksgiving  to  be  attended  by  over 
1 ,000  parishioners,  which  will  tie  followed  by  a 
dinner-dance  where  I  have  the  honor  of  being 
toastmaster. 

St.  Matthias  parish  was  the  kjea  of  a  group 
of  Sk>vak  immigrant  families  wtio  had  the 
viskin  to  establish  a  strong  church/school 
community.  The  first  services  In  July  1914 
were  held  in  a  rented  home,  but  through  gen- 
erosity and  hard  work  by  ger>erations  of  fami- 
lies ttie  St.  Matthias  Parish  plant  today  con- 
tains a  scIkx)!,  convent,  rectory,  and  church, 
all  debt-free.  This  once  vision  has  now 
become  a  reality  that  1,041  families  share. 

Today,  a  highly  dedicated  staff  of  Vrcentlan 
Sisters  and  lay  people  provide  an  unsur- 
passed education  for  St.  Matthias  students. 
Along  with  this  quality  education,  ttie  school 
offers  a  multitude  of  athletic  programs  which 
the  students  as  well  as  the  community  take 
an  active  role.  Over  3,000  students  have  grad- 
uated from  St.  Matthias  creating  a  strong 
alumni  which  Includes  myself. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  the  House  join  me 
today  in  tionoring  St  Matthias  parish  commu- 
nity. May  this  parish,  which  I  was  once  fortu- 
nate enough  to  attend,  continue  to  prosper  in 
the  next  75  years.  It  is  tidily  an  honor  and  a 
privilege  to  represent  such  a  fine  community 
organizatkin. 


A  SALUTE  TO  THE  DANCE 
THEATRE  OP  HARLEM 


May  16,  1989 

a  rags  to  rk:hes  story,  which  emanated  out  of 
Hartem,  NY,  going  from  local  popularity  to 
tiecome  one  of  the  most  sensational  dance 
experiences  on  stage  today. 

Arthur  Mitchell  has  taken  his  talents  and 
has  not  only  shared  them  with  disadvantaged 
youth  from  the  black  community,  but  has  t>uilt 
t)ridges  of  understanding  tietween  black 
Americans  and  the  cultures  of  ttie  worid.  It 
has  been  a  distinct  and  uplifting  pleasure  to 
watch  the  company's  art  form  breaking  into 
the  worid  of  American,  and  then  to  interna- 
tional ballet 

In  a  time  when  nations  feared  and  fought 
each  other,  when  dialog  was  needed  tietween 
peoples  of  the  worid,  Arthur  Mitchell  and  the 
Dance  Ttieatre  of  Hariem  were  ambassadors 
of  peace,  promoting  understanding  and  the 
university  of  human  experience  through  an  art 
form  ttiat  can  only  be  described  as  exhilarat- 
ing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Arthur  Mitchell  and  the  Dance 
Theatre  of  Hariem  are  not  only  to  be  com- 
mended for  outstanding  contributions  to  the 
world  of  the  arts,  but  also  deserve  recognition 
for  their  significant  and  eloquent  symbolism  in 
support  of  peace  at  home  and  abroad. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  extending 
best  wishes  for  continued  success  in  all  the 
future  endeavors  of  Mr.  Mitchell  and  the 
Dance  Theatre  of  Hariem. 


AWARD  WINNER:  PAM 
LUGINBILL 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

OF  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  16,  1989 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  con- 
gratulate a  young  constituent  from  Minneso- 
ta's Third  District  whose  essay  was  recently 
recognized  in  the  Great  Raisin  Fitness  Chal- 
lenge. 

Ms.  Pam  Lugenbili.  a  senior  at  Rosemount 
High  School,  wrote  an  essay  on  the  topic  of 
the  Importance  of  regular  vigorous  exercise 
and  healthy  eating  habits  for  maintaining  peak 
physical  fitness.  Ms.  Lugenbili  and  the  11 
other  national  winners  have  come  to  Washing- 
ton, DC,  to  participate  in  a  special  program 
which  includes  a  fitness  forum  for  the  benefit 
of  these  young  essayists. 

It's  always  a  pleasure  to  see  a  constituent 
receive  national  recognition  for  excellent  work. 


HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS 

or  CALIPORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  16,  1989 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  pay 
tritxjte  to  an  outstanding  dance  company,  the 
Dance  Ttieati'e  of  Hariem. 

Under  ttie  leadership  of  its  founder,  Arthur 
Mitchell,  ttie  Dance  Theato'e  of  Harlem  has, 
sirKe  1969,  brought  hundreds  of  ttiousands  of 
dance  lovers  around  the  worid  to  ttieir  feet  as 
a  result  of  its  innovative  well-ctioreograptied 
performances.  Ttie  history  of  this  company  Is 


RICHARD  G.  MORSE,  SR.:  FORTY 
YEARS  OP  PUBLIC  SERVICE 


HON.  GERALD  B.H.  SOLOMON 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  16,  1989 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
greatest  public  servants  In  my  district  is  retir- 
ing June  1  after  40  years  of  loyal  service,  and 
it  won't  seem  the  same  without  him. 

Richard  G.  Morse,  Sr..  has  tieen  clerk  of  the 
Greene  County  (N.Y.)  Legislature  for  9  years, 
and  before  that,  town  clerk  and  Republican 
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chairman  of  the  Town  of  Windham,  and  sealer 
of  weights  and  measures. 

Service  to  his  country  came  first.  Morse 
served  in  the  U.S.  Navy  during  World  War  II 
and  served  3  more  years  in  the  Naval  Re- 
serve. His  love  of  country  also  has  been  re- 
flected in  membership  in  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  and  the  American  Legion  ever  since  his 
discharge  from  active  duty. 

Love  of  community  has  matched  his  love  of 
country.  He  was  well-known  years  ago  as  the 
owner  of  a  grocery  store,  but  still  found  time 
to  serve  as  a  volunteer  fireman  with  Windham 
Hose  Company  since  1945,  and  has  been 
active  with  Little  League,  Boy  Scouts,  the 
Windham  Methodist  Community  Church,  and 
the  advisory  board  of  Bankers  Trust. 

He  will  be  honored  by  a  surprise  dinner  on 
May  28,  but  it  won't  be  the  first  time  he  has 
been  honored. 

Six  years  ago,  he  received  the  Presidential 
Recognition  Award  from  President  Reagan. 
The  award  honors  "public  and  private  sector 
employees,  individuals,  agencies,  businesses 
and  groups  who  provide  outstanding  service 
to  their  communities  through  their  participation 
in  worthwhile  volunteer  activities  and  public- 
private  partnerships." 

Mr.  Speaker,  Richard  Morse,  Sr.,  exempli- 
fied the  purpose  of  the  Presidential  Recogni- 
tion Award  to  the  highest  degree.  An  individ- 
ual had  to  be  nominated  to  be  considered  for 
the  award,  and  Greene  County  legislators 
would  be  the  first  to  testify  to  his  worthiness. 
Mr.  Morse's  days  were  often  10-hours  long, 
but  he  has  never  been  too  busy  to  help  a 
neighbor,  often  without  being  asked.  He  is  the 
kind  of  American  who  often  stops  to  place 
memorials  on  veterans'  plots  in  the  local  cem- 
etery, paying  his  own  quiet  tribute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  fellow  Members,  please  join 
me  in  saluting  a  great  American,  Richard  G. 
Morse,  Sr.,  and  in  wishing  him  all  the  best  in  a 
long  and  well-deserved  retirement. 


RURAL  HEALTH  CARE  IS  IN  A 
STATE  OP  EMERGENCY 


HON.  CLAUDE  HARRIS 

OF  ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  16,  1989 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in 
strong  support  of  the  mral  health  initiatives 
put  forth  by  the  Rural  Health  Care  Coalition  on 
March  22,  1989.  This  coalition,  which  repre- 
sents more  than  100  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  presented  a  bipartisan 
package  of  legislation  designed  to  revitalize 
the  rural  health  care  delivery  system  in  this 
Nation.  I  hope  that  my  colleagues  on  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  will  review 
this  package  carefully  when  they  consider  the 
budget  later  this  year. 

In  my  State  of  Alabama,  during  this  past 
year,  there  has  been  a  unprecedented  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  closures  of  rural  hos- 
pitals. In  fact,  our  State  leads  the  Nation  in 
the  number  of  closures.  In  1988  there  were  7 
closures,  including  4  rural  hospitals.  In  1989, 
the  Alabama  Hospital  Association  is  predicting 
an  additional  7  to  12  hospitals  will  close  their 
doors.  These  closures  represent  a  tragedy  for 
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a  rural  community.  In  addition  to  the  loss  of 
access  to  care,  rural  residents  also  lose  a  val- 
uable employer  for  their  communities. 

The  infant  mortality  portion  of  the  package 
represents  one  of  the  brighest  achievements 
in  the  package.  Alabama  has  one  of  the  high- 
est rates  of  infant  mortality  in  the  Nation.  The 
infant  mortality  initiative  will  expand  the  Mater- 
nal Child  Health  Program  by  $50  million.  This 
expansion  of  the  program  will  incorporate  sug- 
gestions given  by  both  local  and  national  ex- 
perts to  lower  the  rate  of  infant  mortality.  The 
bill  pioneers  the  use  of  mobile  outstations 
where  pregnant  women  can  receive  informa- 
tion about  WIC,  food  stamps,  Medicaid,  and 
subsidized  housing.  By  eliminating  some  of 
the  difficulties  of  enrolling  in  the  programs,  it 
is  hoped  that  more  women  will  take  advan- 
tage of  these  valuable  programs.  In  addition, 
this  initiative  provides  for  the  training  of  prena- 
tal counselors  to  make  some  visits  to  high  risk 
mothers. 

Another  highlight  of  the  package  is  the  ele- 
vation of  the  Office  of  Rural  Health  into  an  un- 
dersecretary position  within  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services.  This  elevation 
will  focus  more  attention  on  the  needs  of  rural 
communities.  It  is  important  that  the  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Services,  Secretary 
Louis  Sullivan,  remember  that  rural  areas  are 
the  backbone  of  America  and  deserve  the 
same  accessible,  quality  care  that  other  citi- 
zens enjoy.  For  too  long  the  needs  of  these 
communities  have  been  ignored  in  favor  of  the 
larger,  more  populous  urban  areas. 

I  would  also  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues,  the  sense  of  Congress  resolu- 
tion that  is  being  introduced  today  by  my  col- 
league, the  Honorable  Robin  Tallon  of  South 
Carolina.  I  am  proud  to  join  Representative 
Tallon  in  his  efforts  to  recommend  the  imme- 
diate elimination  of  the  Medicare  differential 
between  urban  and  rural  health  care  provid- 
ers. This  differential  is  unfairly  contributing  to 
the  poor  health  of  rural  health  care  providers. 
When  the  differential  was  orginally  estab- 
lished, policymakers  justified  this  difference  by 
correlating  reimbursements  to  labor  costs  in 
the  rural  areas.  In  fact,  recent  evidence  by 
medical  experts  have  shown  that  costs  are 
more  expensive  that  that  of  urban  areas  in 
many  cases.  Labor  costs  should  not  be  the 
only  component  in  determining  the  real  cost 
of  providing  a  service. 
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posed  to  extraordinary  levels  of  radiation  in 
underground  uranium  mines,  where  ore  for  the 
Government's  nuclear  developments  was 
mined  during  the  1 950's,  or  they  are  the  heirs 
and  family  members  of  fallout  victims  from  the 
Government's  nuclear  testing  in  Nevada 
during  that  same  era. 

Both  classes  of  victims  have  presented  their 
cases  to  the  judiciary  system.  In  both  cases, 
court  opinions  were  issued  that  the  deaths 
and  injuries  were  caused  by  the  radiatk>n  ex- 
posures, and  that  Government  officials  knew 
of  the  risks  and  failed  to  act.  However,  be- 
cause the  courts  also  found  that  the  Federal 
decisions  to  disregard  these  people's  lives 
and  safety  were  p)remeditated.  Federal  sover- 
eign immunity  laws  were  applied  to  bar  their 
claims.  Indeed,  it  is  t>ecause  their  deaths  and 
injuries  were  deemed  intended,  or,  in  otfier 
words  a  policy  decision  of  the  United  States, 
that  they  have  gone  uncompensated  under 
current  law. 

They  are  the  victims  of  the  "cold  war",  who, 
unlike  other  war  victims,  could  have  chosen  to 
live  or  work  elsewhere,  had  they  been  in- 
formed of  the  danger. 

Both  the  9th  and  10th  Circuit  Courts  of 
Appeal  struggled  in  these  cases  with  the 
unjust  result  imposed  by  applicable  Federal 
sovereign  immunity  laws.  The  ninth  circuit 
stated  "we  agree  with  the  district  court  that 
this  is  the  type  of  case  that  cries  out  for  re- 
dress, but  the  courts  are  not  able  to  give  it: 
Congress  is  the  appropriate  source  In  this  in- 
stance." 

This  legislation  would  respond  to  these  judi- 
cial recommendations  with  a  national  apology 
and  modest,  but  long  overdue,  compassionate 
payments,  similar  to  those  provided  for  victims 
of  the  "Texas  City  Disaster"  and  Japanese- 
Americans  who  were  unjustly  interned  during 
Worid  War  II.  I  invite  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  join  in  fulfilling  this  outstanding  nation- 
al obligation. 


SUPPORT  OF  THE  RADIATION 
VICTIM  COMPENSATION  BILL 


HON.  WAYNE  OWENS 

OF  UTAH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  16,  1989 

Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  to- 
gether with  six  of  my  colleagues  from  involved 
southwestern  States,  I  am  introducing  the  ra- 
diation victim  compensation  bill.  This  legisla- 
tion would  redress  an  outstanding  national  ob- 
ligation to  citizens  in  our  region,  who  were  un- 
justifiably and  involuntarily  sacrificed  to  ad- 
vance our  Nation's  position  during  the  "cold 
war". 

They  are  either  the  heirs  of  Colorado  Plau- 
teau  uranium  miners  who  were  unwittingly  ex- 


SPECIAL  TRIBUTE  TO  MARIAN 
HANCOCK 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  16,  1989 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  join  in  paying  tribute  to  Marian  Han- 
cock. It  is  truly  fitting  that  the  Marian  Medical 
Center  Foundation  is  bestowing  its  first  en- 
dowment in  Mrs.  Hancock's  name.  She,  along 
with  her  late  husband,  G.  Allan  Hancock,  do- 
nated the  site  of  land  on  which  the  Marian 
Medical  Center  is  located. 

The  Marian  Medical  Center  is  Santa  Maria's 
only  not-for-profit  medical  center.  This  endow- 
ment will  allow  the  excellent  care  the  center 
has  provided  over  the  years  to  continue.  In 
addition,  this  endowment  provides  the  assets 
needed  to  acquire  new  state-of-tf>e-art  equip- 
ment and  continue  to  advance  as  future 
needs  are  identified. 

In  Santa  Maria,  Mrs.  Hancock  is  well  known 
and  respected  by  her  friends,  neightxjrs,  and 
fellow  citizens.  She  has  been  selfless  in  giving 
of  herself  not  only  in  Santa  Maria  but  through- 
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out  the  State  of  CaNfomia.  She  is  known  for 
providing  the  leadership  which  is  necessary  to 
get  ttw  job  dorte.  Mrs.  HarKodt  has  contribut- 
ed much  to  her  commuriity  through  her  philan- 
thropic activities. 

And  so,  in  joining  in  this  tribute  I  am 
pleased  that  Santa  Maria  can  daim  this  re- 
martuMe  woman  as  a  member  of  its  commu- 
nity. Congratulations  on  this  distinguished 
honor.  No  or>e  is  more  worthy  of  being  hon- 
ored at  this  first  erKJowment  activity  than  this 
year's  recipient  wtw  is  so  being  horxxed. 


RURAL  HEALTH  CARE 


HON.  BILL  EMERSON 

OP  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRZSSNTATIVIS 

Tuesday,  May  16,  1989 

Mr.  EMERSON.  Mr.  Speatter,  those  of  us 
who  live  in  rural  America  are  facing  some  diffi- 
cult times  in  Vhe  arena  of  health  care.  As  one 
who  believes  that  access  to  quality  medical 
care  should  not  be  limited  by  your  age  or  your 
income  or  by  where  you  live,  it  is  extremely 
important  to  me  that  our  rural  hospitals,  health 
care  practitioners,  and  patients  be  treated  with 
the  utmost  fairness.  As  it  stands  now,  there 
are  some  serious  inequities  in  ttie  way  that 
Medicare  reimburses  for  health  care  in  rural 
areas. 

Of  course,  rural  America  can't  continue  to 
take  this.  TTiat  is  why  the  efforts  of  the  House 
Rural  Health  Care  Coalition  are  so  tremen- 
dously important  I  am  asking  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  supporting  the  legislative  pack- 
age ttiat  the  coalition  has  introduced  in  the 
101st  Congress.  Eliminating  ttie  urt>an/rural 
differential  in  Medk»re  reimbursentent  for 
physictans  and  hospitals,  improving  the  qualifi- 
cations for  "sole  community  provider"  status 
for  hospitals,  and  creating  ir>centives  by  whk:h 
we  can  attract  more  doctors  and  health  pro- 
fessionals to  rural  America  are  among  Vhe 
highlights  of  ttiis  package. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  this  effort 
to  bring  fair  and  equitable  health  care  polk:ies 
to  rural  America.  We  must  continue  to  make 
progress  In  this  area  if  we  are  to  meet  the 
unique  challenges  that  we  face  in  delivering 
health  care  in  this  Natkxi. 


TO  HONOR  CONGREGATION 
HABONIM 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Dkar  Rabbi  Cohh:  I  am  proud  to  extend 
my  congratulations  to  CongreKatlon  Ha- 
Iwnim  on  the  occasion  of  your  50th  anniver- 
sary. 

Like  the  men  and  women  who  founded 
Congregation  HatMiUm  In  Noveml>er  of 
1939, 1  was  one  of  the  fortunate  few  to  leave 
Europe  shortly  before  the  worst  of  the  Hol- 
ocaust began.  I  feel  privileged  to  t>e  associat- 
ed with  the  "l)onlm"— builders— of  that 
time,  who  were  all  forced  to  rebuild  their 
lives,  and  to  recapture  their  religious  tradi- 
tion. The  fact  that  this  congregation  is  cele- 
brating its  golden  anniversary  is  a  testimony 
to  the  success  of  its  founders  in  that  effort. 

I  commend  all  the  leaders  and  meml>ers  of 
Congregation  Hatx>nim  for  your  achieve- 
ments and  for  your  activity  in  the  communi- 
ty, and  I  look  forward  to  sharing  many  more 
years  of  success  with  you. 
Sincerely, 

Ted  Weiss, 
Member  of  Congress. 
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SALUTING  RAY  RING 


HON.  TED  WEISS 

or  mw  TOKK 
IK  THX  HOUSE  OP  REPHESEMTATIVES 

Tueaday,  May  16,1989 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  later  this  year. 
Congregation  Habonim,  a  synagogue  in  my 
(iaWct  in  New  York.  wiN  cetebrate  Its  goWen 
aimiweraafy.  The  congregation,  founded  by 
man  and  women  who  had  fled  from  persecu- 
tion in  Nab  Germany,  has  experienced  SO 
years  of  suooeaaful  achievements  in  its  com- 
munMy. 

I  woukt  %0  to  insert  into  the  Record  the 
text  of  a  letter  I  have  sent  to  Rabbi  Bemhard 
N.  Cohn,  the  Rabbi  of  Cortgregation  Habonim, 
congraAulaling  him  and  them  on  this  wonderful 


tribute  to  the  late  william 
Mcdonald  wheeler 


UMI 


HON.  J.  ROY  ROWLAND 

OP  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  16,  1989 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
William  McDonald  Wheeler— known  as  "Don" 
to  his  legions  of  friends  in  Georgia  and  around 
the  country— recently  passed  away  in  his  be- 
k>ved  hometown  of  Alma,  GA,  wf)ere  he  was 
bom  and  raised  arKi  wfiere  he  reskjed  for 
most  of  his  74  years. 

For  8  of  tfxjse  years,  1947  until  1955,  he 
served  with  distinctk>n  in  Vhe  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives. 

Don  Wtieeler  contributed  a  depth  of  knowl- 
edge to  Congress  in  a  wkle  range  of  areas,  in- 
cluding education,  agriculture,  and  txisiness. 
He  was  educated  at  South  Georgia  College  in 
Douglas,  MkMIe  Georgia  College  in  Cochran, 
Georgia  Teachers  College  at  Statestxxo,  and 
in  1966  received  his  LLB.  from  ttie  Atlanta 
Law  School.  As  a  young  man,  he  taught 
school  arxl  served  as  a  principal  of  junkx  high 
scfKX>ls  in  Bacon  and  Appling  Counties.  He 
also  farmed  and  tried  his  hand  at  sales  and 
publK  relatk>ns.  He  served  as  tax  examiner  for 
ttie  State  of  Georgia,  on  tfie  staff  of  tfie  Geor- 
gia Motor  Vehicle  Diviskxi,  as  coordinator  for 
Federal  programs  for  the  Bacon  County  Board 
of  Educatton,  and  once  strayed  to  Mississippi 
where  he  served  as  assistant  director  of  the 
Governor's  Higfiway  Safety  Program. 

He  was  always  a  leader.  He  enlisted  in  ttie 
Army  Air  Force  early  in  World  War  II  and  rose 
to  the  rank  of  captain  by  ttie  time  of  his  dis- 
cfiarge  in  1946.  Within  a  year,  he  had  been 
elected  to  Congress,  representing  an  area  of 
Georgia  ttiat  is  now  a  part  of  tfie  Eighth  Con- 
gressional District,  wtiich  I  have  ttie  honor  of 
currendy  representing. 

Don  approacfied  tfie  problems  of  Goverrv 
ment  with  both  phitosophical  and  pragmatic  in- 
sight. During  my  own  years  in  Congress,  I 
always  found  his  incisive  views  and  sound 
advne  to  be  of  great  value.  All  of  us  have  lost 
a  friend. 


HON.  FORTNEY  PETE  STARK 

OP  CALirORmA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  16,  1989 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  Rey  Ring  for  his 
numerous  contributkins  in  the  Hayward  and 
San  Leandro  communities.  Ray  lias  an  im- 
pressive military  service  record  in  addition  to 
commendable  community  service. 

His  decisk>n  to  enter  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard 
in  1938  began  a  long  history  of  dedk:ated 
service.  In  1 946  he  received  an  honorable  dis- 
charge. Ray  t>egan  volunteering  as  a  veter- 
an's representative  after  being  disabled  from 
an  injury  while  he  was  employed.  He  has  trav- 
eled over  100,000  miles  and  spent  over 
15,000  hours  at  different  VA  hospitals.  He  is 
committed  to  assisting  fellow  veterans  wtier- 
ever  and  whenever  a  need  arises. 

Ray's  schedule  of  volunteer  work  includes  a 
position  as  State  service  offkier  for  the  Veter- 
ans of  Foreign  War.  He  has  earned  the  honor- 
able distinction  of  commander-elect  of  District 
14  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  post,  a 
19-post,  9,000-memt)er  organization.  Ever 
eager  to  partk:ipate  with  the  VFW,  he  also 
serves  as  their  fifth  area  chief  of  staff  and  na- 
tional akJe-de-camp  for  the  recruiting  class. 

His  philanthropk:  duties  permeate  through- 
out ttie  community,  touching  the  lives  of  the 
unfortunate.  His  compassion  and  inspiration 
are  exemplified  through  his  work  with  home- 
less individuals.  Ray  has  channeled  his  energy 
for  the  community  by  distributing  surplus  food 
donated  by  businesses  in  the  Hayward-San 
Leandro  area  to  these  forgotten,  needy 
people. 

Ray  Ring's  civic  and  military  involvement  is 
a  testament  to  a  career  of  service  and  dedica- 
tion toward  those  less  fortunate.  His  willing- 
ness to  help  others  benefits  all  of  us.  Lucky 
are  those  wtio  have  t>een  affected  by  his 
courage,  understanding,  and  good  will.  He  de- 
serves our  recognition  as  a  fine  example  of 
American  citizenry. 


PROMOTING  INTER-AMERICAN 
COOPERATION  OVER  RAIN 
FORESTS 


HON.  CLAUDINE  SCHNEIDER 

OP  RHODE  ISLAHD 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  16,  1989 

Ms.  SCHNEIDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I  am 
introducing  a  resolution  that  promotes  a  coop- 
erative effort  between  Brazil  and  tfie  United 
States  to  implement  ecotognally  sustainable 
management  of  rain  forests  and  ottier  fragile 
natural  resources. 

Last  year,  ttie  Congress  unanimously 
passed  House  Joint  Resolution  648  tfiat  was 
signed  into  law,  calling  on  the  Presklent  to 
vigorously  pursue  an  international  treaty  to 
conserve  the  Earth's  animal  and  plant  spe- 
cies, wfiKh  are  being  lost  at  an  unprecedent- 
ed rate.  Mucn  of  tfiis  toss  is  occurring  as  ttie 
result  of  tropk^al  rain  forest  destructkxi,  whk:h 
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has  been  vividly  documented  in  Landsat 
photos.  Stopping  this  destruction  has  become 
a  central,  and  controversial,  issue  in  the  envi- 
ronmental community.  Ck)ncem  in  some  quar- 
ters has  resulted  in  a  call  for  any  and  all 
measures  to  stop  this  destruction,  including 
trade  embargoes  on  products  from  countries 
that  fail  to  halt  this  loss  of  biological  diversity. 
While  this  reaction  is  understandable,  it  is  not 
constructive. 

Recently,  I  organized  a  meeting  with  a 
number  of  congressional  colleagues  to  meet 
Brazilian  Congressman  Fabio  Feldman,  the 
leading  environmentalist  in  the  Brazilian  Con- 
gress. During  this  meeting,  Mr.  Feldman  ex- 
plained that  the  Brazilian  Government  viewed 
the  suggestion  of  trade  embargoes  as  a  seri- 
ous threat  to  Brazilian  national  sovereignty. 

We  discussed  setting  up  a  linkage  t>etween 
the  Brazilian  and  United  States  Congresses  to 
encourage  better  understanding  between  our 
two  nations.  In  the  face  of  global  climate 
change  and  the  threat  to  the  Earth's  biodiver- 
sity, we  must  work  together  with  Brazil  to 
pursue  a  sfrategy  that  is  mutually  beneficial. 
To  that  end.  Senator  Reid  and  I  have  intro- 
duced companion  joint  resolutions,  encourag- 
ing a  national  policy  effort  that  promotes  a 
spirit  of  cooperation  between  Brazil  and  the 
United  States.  The  resolution  encourages  an 
expeditkHis  effort  to  implement  ecologically 
sustainable  management  of  rain  forests  and 
other  fragile  natural  resources.  This  can,  and 
should  be  done  in  a  way  that  respects,  not 
threatens,  the  sovereignty  of  Brazil. 

This  policy  is  one  that  will  lead  to  under- 
standing and  progress.  The  promotion  of  sus- 
tainable forestry  is  environmentally  sound  and 
economk^lly  viable.  It  is  a  constructive  policy 
that  incorporates  economic  growth  and  mutual 
understariding  into  our  view  of  the  global  eco- 
system. 

The  text  of  the  resolution  follows: 
H.J.  Res.  — 

Whereas  tropical  forests  are  the  worlds 
storehouse  of  biological  diversity,  contaln- 
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Ing  more  than  one-half  of  the  plant  and 
animal  species  on  earth,  with  millions  yet  to 
be  described  by  scientists; 

Whereas  these  tropical  forests  are  a  major 
al)sorl)er  of  atmospheric  carlwn  dioxide  and 
help  prevent  Its  potentially  serious  buildup 
in  the  atmosphere; 

Whereas  more  than  one-half  of  the 
world's  medicines  were  derived  from  wild 
plants  and  animals; 

Whereas  future  medicine.  Industry,  and 
agriculture  will  depend  on  genetic  resources 
found  in  nature; 

Whereas  approximately  one-third  of  the 
world's  tropical  forests  have  already  Ijeen 
lost  and  over  30  million  acres  are  l)eing 
cleared  each  year,  primarily  without  refor- 
estation, and  this  trend  threatens  the  fu- 
tures of  all  nations; 

Whereas  some  United  States  assistance  to 
tropical  forest  nations  has  encouraged  non- 
sustainable  forest  development  and  environ- 
mental Impact  analyses  are  not  required  for 
all  of  this  assistance; 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  imported 
tropical  forest  products  derived  from  non- 
sustainable  utilization  of  these  forests; 

Whereas  successful  foreign  policy  to  help 
developing  nations  establish  effective  con- 
servation programs  and  support  democracy 
must  include  exchange  of  technology  and 
managerial  expertise; 

Whereas  Brazil  and  other  sovereign  na- 
tions with  tropical  forests  are  developing  ef- 
fective conservation  programs,  and  the 
United  States  wishes  to  work  together  with 
them  in  these  efforts; 

Whereas  practicable  technology  and  man- 
agement strategies  are  greatly  needed  to 
manage  sustainable  uses  of  tropical  forests, 
and  the  United  States  desires  to  help  devel- 
op these  technologies  and 

Whereas  nongovernmental  organizations 
In  concerned  nations  are  playing  an  increas- 
ingly Important  role  in  tropical  forest  con- 
servation and  conservation  of  biological  di- 
versity: Now,  therefore,  l)e  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  it  Is  the  policy 
of  the  United  States— 
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( 1 )  to  work  together  as  a  partner  with  na- 
tions with  tropical  forests  within  their  lx)r- 
ders  to  help  conserve  these  forests  and  help 
ensure  that  any  utilization  of  these  forests 
is  carried  out  on  a  sustainable  basis; 

(2)  to  furnish  United  States  assistance 
programs,  including  multi-lateral  banks,  for 
the  maintenance  of  tropical  forests  and  sus- 
tainable uses  of  these  forests,  complement- 
ed by  professional  environmental  analyses; 

(3)  to  support  the  strengthening  of  inter- 
congresslonal  links  l)etween  the  United 
States  and  Brazil,  and  between  the  United 
States  and  other  nations  owning  tropical 
forests,  to  explore  jointly  partnerships  in 
forest  conservation  and  sustainable  econom- 
ic growth; 

(4)  to  encourage  nongovernmental  organi- 
zations to  work  with  governments  to  help 
design,  implement,  and  assess  sustainable 
forest  management  policies  and  programs 
for  conservation  of  tropical  forests  and  bilo- 
glcal  diversity; 

(5)  to  establish  a  bilateral  agreement  be- 
tween  the  United  States  and  Brazil  and  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  other  interest- 
ed nations  to  share  technology,  experience, 
training,  and  research  in  tropical  forest  con- 
servation, through  direct  personal  contracts 
with  congressional,  scientific,  educational, 
and  management  personnel; 

<6)  to  encourage  and  directly  support  de- 
velopment of  model  projects  demonstrating 
sustainable  use  and  conservation  of  tropical 
forests; 

(7)  to  support  increased  research  and 
training  by  the  United  States  in  tropical 
forest  ecology  and  management;  and 

(8)  to  place  extremely  high  priority  on  the 
conservation  of  the  world's  tropical  forests 
and  the  biological  values  and  opportunities 
found  in  these  forests. 

SEC.  2.  REPORT. 

Not  later  than  one  year  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  joint  resolution,  the 
President  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a 
rer)ort  describing  progress  made  toward  the 
purposes  in  the  first  section. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— fFcrf/icsrffli^,  May  17,  1989 


The  House  met  at  12  noon. 

The  Reverend  Martin  Ruge,  pastor, 
St.  Paul  Lutheran  Church,  Neenah, 
WI,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

O  God,  You  are  so  good  to  us.  You 
really  are!  You  love  us  so  much,  and 
You  place  such  trust  in  us.  You  cre- 
ated this  world,  and  then  You  gave  us 
dominion  over  it. 

We  know,  for  instance,  that  just 
about  every  decision  made  in  this 
room,  directly  or  indirectly,  affects  the 
whole  world. 

Realizing  that,  and  knowing  how 
much  You  trust  us,  help  us  to  trust 
You  more  and  more.  Amen. 

Let  it  be  so.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPELAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Vermont.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  I 
demand  a  vote  on  agreeing  to  the 
Speaker's  approval  of  the  Journal. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  Chair's  approval  of  the  Journal. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Vermont.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present  and 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  295.  nays 
113,  not  voting  26,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  561 
YEAS- 295 


Ackerman 

Bcsco 

Coelho 

Akaka 

Boucher 

Coleman  (TX) 

Alexander 

Boxer 

Collins 

Anderson 

Brennan 

Combest 

Andrews 

Brooks 

Conte 

Annunzio 

Broomfield 

Cooper 

Anthony 

Browder 

Costello 

Applegate 

Brown  (CA) 

Cox 

Archer 

Bruce 

Coyne 

Bryant 

Crockett 

Attlns 

Bustamante 

Darden 

AuColn 

Byron 

Davis 

Barnard 

Callahan 

de  la  Garza 

Bates 

Campbell  (CA) 

DePazlo 

Bellenson 

Campbell  (CO) 

Derrick 

Bennett 

Cardin 

Dicks 

Bereuter 

Carper 

Dlngell 

Bennan 

Can- 

Dixon 

BUbray 

Chapman 

Donnelly 

Bocgs 

Clarke 

Dorcan  (ND) 

Bonlor 

Clement 

Downey 

Borski 

cninger 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Lancaster 

Rltter 

Durbin 

Lantos 

Robinson 

Dwyer 

Laughlin 

Roe 

Dyson 

Leath  (TX) 

Rose 

Early 

Lehman  (CA) 

Rostenkowski 

Eckart 

I^hman  (FL) 

Rowland  (CT) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Leland 

Rowland  (GA) 

English 

Levin  (MI) 

Russo 

Erdrelch 

Levlne  (CA) 

Sabo 

Espy 

Lewis  (GA) 

Salki 

Evans 

Liplnski 

Sangmeister 

Fascell 

Livingston 

Sarpallus 

Fazio 

Long 

Sawyer 

Felghan 

Lowey  (NY) 

Sax  ton 

Pish 

Luken.  Thomas 

Scheuer 

Flake 

Man  ton 

Schlff 

Fllppo 

Markey 

Schneider 

Florio 

Martin  (NY) 

Schulze 

Foglietta 

Martinez 

Schumer 

Foley 

MaUui 

Sharp 

Ford  (TN) 

Mavroules 

Shaw 

Frank 

Mazzoli 

Shumway 

Prenzel 

McCloskey 

Shuster 

Frost 

McCrery 

Sisisky 

Gaydos 

McCurdy 

Skaggs 

Gejdenson 

McDermott 

Skeen 

Gephardt 

McEwen 

Skelton 

Gibbons 

McHugh 

Slattery 

GiUmor 

McMiUen  (MD) 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Oilman 

McNulty 

Smith  (FL) 

Gingrich 

Miller  (CA) 

Smith  (LA) 

Glickman 

Miller  (WA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Gonzalez 

Mineta 

Smith  (NJ) 

Gordon 

Moakley 

Smith  (VT) 

Gradison 

MoUohan 

Snowe 

Grant 

Montgomery 

Solarz 

Gray 

Moody 

Spence 

Green 

Morella 

Spratt 

Guarini 

Morrison  (CT) 

Staggers 

Gunderson 

Morrison  (WA) 

Stallings 

Hall  (OH) 

Mrazek 

Stark 

Hall  (TX) 

Murtha 

Steams 

Hamilton 

Myers 

Stenholm 

Hammerschmidt  Nagle 

Stokes 

Hansen 

Natcher 

Studds 

Harris 

Neal  (MA) 

Swift 

Hatcher 

Nelson 

Synar 

Hawkins 

Nowak 

Tallon 

Hayes  (LA) 

Oakar 

Tanner 

Hefner 

Oberstar 

Tauzin 

Hertel 

Obey 

Thomas  (GA) 

Hoagland 

Olin 

Thomas  (WY) 

Hochbrueckner 
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D  1225 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska  changed  his 
vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  GIBBONS  changed  his  vote 
from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  Journal  was  approved. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 


PLEDGE  OF  ALLEGIANCE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Nagle).  The  Chair  will  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Inhofe]  to 
lead  the  House  in  the  Pledge  of  Alle- 
giance. 

Mr.  INHOFE  led  the  Pledge  of  Alle- 
giance as  follows: 

I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  Flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  to  the  Repub- 
lic for  which  it  stands,  one  nation  under 
God,  Indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice  for 
all. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Limdregan,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  passed 
without  amendment  a  joint  resolution 
of  the  House  of  the  following  title: 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
Maner  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appiended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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H.J.  Res.  170.  Joint  resolution  designating 
May  1989,  as  "National  Digestive  Disease 
Awareness  Month." 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  a  joint  resolu- 
tion of  the  following  title,  in  which 
the  concurrence  of  the  House  is  re- 
quested: 

S.J.  Res.  113.  Joint  resolution  prohibiting 
the  export  of  technology,  defense  articles, 
and  defense  services  to  codevelop  or  copro- 
duce  the  FSX  aircraft  with  Japan. 


PASTOR  MARTIN  E.  RUGE 

(Mr.  DAVIS  asked  sind  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  host  Pastor  Martin  E.  Ruge 
of  Neenah,  WI,  as  our  guest  chaplain. 
I  have  known  Reverend  Ruge  for  10 
years,  dating  back  to  his  days  as 
pastor  of  Enunanuel  Lutheran  Church 
in  Menominee,  MI. 

It  is  for  a  special  reason  that  he  has 
been  honored  as  our  guest  chaplain. 
On  May  25,  Reverend  Ruge  will  cele- 
brate his  25th  anniversary  in  the  min- 
istry, a  ministry  that  is  special  in 
many  ways. 

It  is  my  great  pleasure  to  play  a 
small  part  in  honoring  a  man  who  has 
meant  so  much  to  so  many  people.  His 
history  is  one  of  service  to  God  and 
man.  He  is  probably  best  luiown  as  a 
minister  who  takes  his  message 
beyond  the  church  walls  and  into  the 
commimity— to  the  needy,  the  handi- 
capped, and  the  elderly. 

Let  me  also  add  that  Pastor  Ruge's 
son,  Mark,  is  my  extremely  able  chief 
of  staff. 

Reverend  Ruge,  it  is  people  like  you 
who  make  America  a  better  place. 
Thank  you  for  joining  us  today. 


D  1230 

REPEAL  AND  REPLACE  THE 
MEDICARE  CATASTROPHIC 
COVERAGE  ACT  OP  1988 

(Mr.  McNULTY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  McNULTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  address  a  matter  of  great  con- 
cern to  me  and  my  constituents  in  the 
23d  District  of  New  York,  the  Medi- 
care Catastrophic  Coverage  Act  of 
1988. 

I  have  received  almost  1,500  letters 
on  this  subject  in  the  last  month,  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  them  asking 
that  Congress  either  delay  implemen- 
tation or  repeal  the  program  altogeth- 
er. 

I  believe  the  time  has  come  for  Con- 
gress to  reexamine  this  issue  in  depth. 
While  we  strive  to  provide  protection 
from  the  financial  devastation  a  seri- 
ous illness  can  bring,  we  must  not— 
and  cannot— achieve  this  in  a  manner 


that  penalizes  the  intended  benefici- 
aries. 

Estimated  revenues  far  exceed  what 
was  projected  to  create  the  fimd  re- 
serve. I  am  encouraged  that  serious 
consideration  is  now  being  given  to 
cutting  the  premiums. 

But  we  must  go  further.  This  is  the 
first  entitlement  program  to  be  funded 
entirely  by  its  beneficiaries.  It  is  just 
not  fair  to  our  seniors,  who  have  borne 
heavy  costs  throughout  their  lives 
with  the  hope  and  belief  that  in  their 
later  years  they  would  bear  a  lesser 
burden. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  we  should 
repeal  the  Medicare  Catastrophic  Cov- 
erage Act  of  1988.  and  it  should  not  be 
replaced  unless,  and  until,  a  plan  is  de- 
veloped which  has  the  support  of 
America's  seniors. 


LET  US  END  THE  OUTHOUSE 
EFFECT 

(Mr.  SAXTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SAXTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
all  been  hearing  about  the  "Green- 
house Effect."  Today  I  want  to  talk 
about  the  "Outhouse  Effect." 

The  outhouse  effect  is  what  we  have 
subjected  our  oceans  to  by  allowing 
the  dumping  of  pollutants— most  par- 
ticularly, sewage  sludge. 

Not  long  ago  we  looked  on  in  horror 
as  hundreds  of  dead  dolphins  washed 
up  on  the  beaches  of  the  Atlantic 
coast.  A  Government  report  said  they 
got  sick  from  algae— despite  the  fact 
that  they  were  so  full  of  dangerous 
pollutants  that  they  could  qualify  as 
superfund  toxic  waste  sites. 

And  in  my  own  State  of  New  Jersey, 
we  are  subjected  to  new  advisories, 
new  cautions,  on  the  consumption  of 
bluefish. 

In  the  last  Congress  we  enacted  a 
new  law  to  stop  ocean  dumping  by 
1991.  Now  we  have  to  see  that  the  new 
law  is  enforced.  Dumping  in  the  ocean 
must  stop,  period. 

But  that  is  just  a  starting  point. 
This  year  I  introduced  H.R.  403.  It  will 
crack  down  on  the  discharge  of  pollut- 
ants into  our  bays  and  estuaries 
through  pipelines. 

This  is  important  legislation.  It  is 
timely  legislation.  I  ask  my  colleagues 
to  cosponsor  H.R.  403.  and  move  us  a 
step  closer  to  ending  "Outhouse 
Effect." 


OPPOSITION  TO  PSX 
AGREEMENT 

(Mr.  HARRIS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  share 
the  concerns  of  many  of  my  colleagues 
over  the  administration's  announced 


agreement  with  Japan  for  develop- 
ment and  coproduction  of  the  so-called 
FSX  fighter  aircraft.  We  all  recognize 
the  military  need  for  Japan  to  take  a 
larger  role  in  providing  for  air  defense 
in  the  Northern  Pacific,  and  the  need 
for  replacement  of  Japan's  F-1  fight- 
er. But  Mr.  Speaker,  agreeing  on  the 
need  does  not  mean  that  we  have  to 
agree  on  the  administration's  proposed 
solution.  For  that  reason  I  am  also  dis- 
appointed by  yesterday's  vote  in  the 
other  body. 

The  administration's  solution  does 
not  meet  present  military  needs.  Even 
if  the  FSX  as  an  aircraft  were  the  best 
plane  available,  and  clearly  it  is  not,  it 
will  not  be  available  until  the  mid  to 
late  1990's.  The  development  from 
scratch  of  this  new  aircraft  does  noth- 
ing to  address  the  air  defense  needs  of 
today's  Japan.  According  to  reports, 
the  plans  for  this  FSX  aircraft  show  it 
best  suited  for  the  close  air  support 
role  rather  than  serving  as  an  air  de- 
fense or  air  superiority  fighter.  When 
facing  the  large  array  of  modem  air- 
craft the  Soviet  Union  has  stationed  in 
Northeast  Asia,  you  would  expect 
Japan  to  be  concerned  with  obtaining 
an  aircraft  specifically  designed  to 
defeat  that  threat  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  other  air- 
planes now  available  to  Japan,  which 
are  superior  to  the  proposed  FSX.  The 
McDormell-Douglas  F-18  is  a  fighter 
aircraft  widely  used  by  the  United 
States,  its  NATO  allies,  and  other 
countries  throughout  the  world.  This 
twin  engine  aircraft  offers  a  measure 
of  safety  for  its  pilots  not  found  in 
single-engine  aircraft,  and  this  is  espe- 
cially important  given  that  these 
planes  will  operate  over  open  ocean 
for  much  of  the  time.  Japan  itself  al- 
ready operates  the  McDonnell  Doug- 
las F-15  air  superiority  fighter,  and 
additional  procurement  of  this  aircraft 
would  certainly  meet  Japan's  air  de- 
fense needs.  The  F-16  is  a  relatively 
inexpensive  fighter  aircraft  which  is 
available  for  immediate  purchase.  For 
years  the  Japanese  have  denied  their 
purchasing  policies  and  economic 
market  were  closed  to  the  United 
States'  goods  and  services.  They  have 
said  repeatedly,  "when  you  make  a 
better  product  at  a  low  price,  we  will 
buy  it."  Now  we  have  a  variety  of  such 
products,  and  Japan  still  refuses  to 
buy  from  the  United  States  and  is  giv- 
ing preference  to  their  own  product.  In 
sum.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  FSX  is  not  the 
best  plane  at  the  lowest  cost,  and 
available  at  the  earliest  date. 

Those  who  support  this  agreement 
criticize  opponents  as  protectionist. 
However,  Mr.  Speaker,  they  carmot  ex- 
plain how  that  basic  tenet  of  free 
trade,  selection  of  the  best  product  at 
the  lowest  price  for  earliest  delivery, 
regardless  of  source  of  origin,  has  been 
totally  rejected  by  Japan  in  this  case. 
The  burden  is  on  those  who  support 
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this  agreement  to  convince  the  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people  that 
the  FSX  is  not  Just  another  example 
of  Japan's  strategic  approach  to 
export  economics.  Is  Japan's  real  con- 
cern Its  own  legitimate  military  securi- 
ty needs?  Or,  is  it  seeking  new  technol- 
ogy so  as  to  enter  the  commercial  air- 
craft production  market  using  technol- 
ogy It  has  taken  us  years  of  research 
and  billions  of  dollars  to  develop? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  oppose  this  agree- 
ment and  will  vote  against  it  because  it 
clearly  is  not  in  the  best  interests  of 
either  the  United  States  or  Japan. 


looking  at  Nicaragua  and  shipping 
them  money.  I  say  that  Nicaragua  is 
like  a  fly  on  our  face  compared  to 
Panama,  which  is  beginning  to  look 
like  an  elephant  eating  our  behind. 

I  urge  the  President  to  go  after  him. 
No.  1.  and.  No.  2,  I  urge  Congress  on 
both  sides  to  support  the  President  in 
going  after  him  and  bringing  him  back 
here  to  justice. 


WHERE  IS  THE  SUPPLEMENTAL 
BUDGET? 

(Mr.  SOLOMON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday I  stood  in  this  well  and  I  asked 
all  of  the  Members  to  pick  up  the  tele- 
phone, caU  the  veterans'  hospital  in 
their  district,  and  find  out  the  dire  fi- 
nancial situation  there.  Many  Mem- 
bers did,  and  I  thank  them  for  it. 
Many  of  them  did  not. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  they  had,  they  would 
have  found  out  that  the  veterans'  hos- 
pital serving  their  district,  is  on  aver- 
age $4  million  short  for  this  year. 
That  means  veterans  are  being  turned 
away  for  their  prescription  drugs, 
nurses  are  being  laid  off.  doctors  are 
being  laid  off.  hospital  wards  are  being 
closed  down,  and  the  situation  worsens 
every  day  we  delay  in  passing  a  supple- 
mental budget  to  help  alleviate  this 
shortfall.  I  ask  you,  Mr.  Speaker, 
where  is  the  supplemental  budget? 
There  is  $700  million  available  and  al- 
ready agreed  to.  The  money  is  there. 
All  we  have  to  do  is  pass  it.  Stop  hold- 
ing this  supplemental  hostage.  Get  it 
on  the  floor  today.  Let  us  pass  it. 

The  Senate  is  going  home  next  week 
and  they  will  not  be  here.  We  are 
going  home  the  week  after,  and  we 
will  not  be  here. 

Think  of  what  is  happening  to  those 
veterans  out  there,  and  get  that  sup- 
plemental budget  on  this  floor. 


UMI 


BRING  NORIEGA  BACK  HERE  TO 
JUSTICE 

(Mr.  TRAFICANT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
while  everybody  keeps  shouting  wolf 
in  Nicaragua,  we  have  a  war  raging 
right  here  in  the  Nation's  Capital, 
right  here  on  the  streets  of  what  is  be- 
coming Dodge  City.  The  murder  rate 
here  is  begliming  to  compare  with  that 
of  all  of  Canada. 

Meanwhile  we  have  a  dictator  in 
Panama  who  holds  the  locks  of  that 
canal  in  the  palm  of  his  hand.  He 
smuggles  drugs  into  America.  We  keep 


BATP      SHOULD      NOT      DECIDE 

WHICH  GUNS  AMERICANS  MAY 

OWN 

(Mr.  MARLENEE  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  sind  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Fire- 
arms has  in  the  past  displayed  Gesta- 
po tactics.  We  ought  not  to  allow  an 
agency  which  has  displayed  Gestapo 
tactics  in  the  past  decide  for  the 
American  public  which  guns  they  may 
own  or  may  not  own. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  including  in  my 
text  here  in  my  1 -minute  speech  an 
editorial.  Let  me  quote  from  it: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Times,  May  9,  1989] 
The  Victim:  "I  Ain't  Dead" 

"If  it  weren't  for  [my  stepson]  and  his 
gun,  I'd  been  dead.  We'd  all  been.  Sure  of 
that. "  the  victim  of  an  attacker  who  broke 
into  his  home  told  The  Washington  Post. 

Congress  is  worried  about  guns  owned  by 
victims. 

"He  grabbed  me  and  pushed  me  over  the 
bed  and  held  my  cane  against  my  neck." 
The  Post  reported,  until  the  man's  48-year- 
old  stepson  arrived  to  begin  a  death  struggle 
with  Ernest  Lamont  Chase,  the  Intruder. 

"In  the  living  room,  the  stepson  managed 
to  reach  under  the  cushions  of  his  easy 
chair  and  get  his  g\in,  a  9mm  Smith  & 
Wesson  pistol.  ...  I  only  tried  to  clip  the 
guy.  Hit  him  low  in  the  gut  first,  but  he  was 
crazy  up  on  drugs  or  something  and  he  Just 
kept  coming.'" 

Congress  says  law-abiding  citizens  "don't 
need"  guns. 

'Officers  found  a  folding  knife  with  an 
eight-inch  blade  in  Chase's  pocket,"  The 
Post  reported,  adding  that  "Chase  had  two 
convictions,  a  misdemeanor  narcotics  charge 
in  1985  and  a  burglary  charge  for  which  he 
received  a  six-month  suspended  sentence 
and  three  years'  probation  last  September." 

But  instead  of  tossing  Ernest  Lamont 
Chase  In  Jail,  Congress  would  disarm  his 
victim. 

"  "It's  not  a  very  good  feeling  to  have  to 
shoot  someone,'  the  stepson  said.  "Don't  like 
it  a  bit,  but  I  knew  either  he  was  going  to  be 
dead  or  I  was  going  to  be  dead.  I  ain't 
dead.' " 

No  you  ain't,  but  no  thanks  to  Congress. 
Rather  than  giving  police  the  power  to  toss 
criminals  in  jail  where  they  belong.  Con- 
gress is  going  to  take  guns  away  from  old 
men  with  canes  and  Joggers  in  Central  Park. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  think  that  we 
ought  to  allow  BATF  to  decide  for  the 
American  public  who  should  and 
should  not  own  what  revolver. 


VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION 
HAS  DENIED  AGENT  ORANGE 
CLAIMS  FOR  TOO  LONG 

(Mr.  JONTZ  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  JONTZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  very 
pleased  with  the  announcement  last 
week  by  Secretary  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
Derwinski  that  his  department  will 
not  appeal  a  Federal  district  court 
ruling  that  orders  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration to  rewrite  agent  orange 
disability  compensation  regulations. 
This  is  welcome  news  to  the  34,000 
Vietnam  veterans  who  have  filed 
claims,  and  all  of  the  veterans  who 
fought  in  that  war. 

This  day  has  been  a  long  time  in 
coming.  For  too  long,  the  VA  has 
denied  the  claims  of  veterans  exposed 
to  agent  orange.  The  VA  prides  itself 
on  being  the  veterans'  best  friend,  but 
unfortunately,  this  has  not  been  the 
case  with  veterans  exposed  to  agent 
orange. 

The  decision  by  Secretary  Derwinski 
to  prepare  revised  claim  rules  indicates 
that  our  Nation  is,  at  long  last,  start- 
ing to  recognize  our  responsibility  to 
the  veterans  "who  have  borne  the 
battle,"  in  Vietnam.  There  is  so  much 
that  we  owe  the  Vietnam  veterans.  We 
can  only  ask  for  the  continued  pa- 
tience of  these  men  and  women  and 
their  families,  as  we  work  to  correct 
the  agent  orange  injustice. 


MINIMUM  WAGE  INCREASE 
EXPECTED  TO  COST  650,000  JOBS 

(Mr.  Delay  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  Delay.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
seen  this  body  pass  a  minimum  wage 
increase,  an  increase  from  $3.35  to 
$4.55.  The  objective  may  seem  praise- 
worthy, but  the  result  will  be  lamenta- 
ble. The  increase  is  expected  to  cost 
approximately  650,000  lost  job  oppor- 
tunities. 

Whai,  costs,  directly  and  indirectly, 
will  society  have  to  pay  for  this  in- 
crease? To  get  some  idea,  look  at  who 
is  sure  to  suffer  most  from  the  loss  of 
job  opportunities:  The  uneducated, 
unskilled,  minority  youths.  The  toll 
will  be  heaviest  among  inner-city 
youth.  Can  society  withstand  this  loss? 
Look  at  the  present  unemployment 
levels  of  these  groups: 

Black  teens  in  Detroit,  approximate- 
ly 52  percent; 

Black  teens  in  Chicago.  53.7  percent; 

Teenagers  in  New  York  City.  23  per- 
cent; 

Hispanic  teenagers  in  New  York 
Central  City.  28.8  percent. 

These  figures  are  not  unique  to 
these  cities;  they  reflect  the  unem- 
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ployment  problems  of  our  large  metro- 
politan areas. 

If  this  is  enlightened  thinking,  if 
this  is  social  and  economic  progress, 
please  someone  explain  it  to  the  indi- 
viduals that  I  have  Just  mentioned. 


THE  21ST  CENTURY  AIRPORT 
APPROVED  FOR  DENVER 

(Mrs.  SCHROEDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  very  proud  to  rise  in  this  Chamber 
today  to  say  that  my  city  of  Denver, 
CO,  yesterday  voted  a  very,  very 
strong  mandate  to  move  forward  with 
a  21st  century  airport.  This,  indeed, 
will  be  the  world's  largest  airport,  and 
it  is  one  of  five  that  the  PAA  says  we 
definitely  need  to  be  able  to  keep  up 
with  the  infrastructure  in  our  lead  in 
air  transportation  in  the  next  century. 

We  all  know  that  it  is  easy  to  say 
what  it  is  that  we  need,  and  most  com- 
munities tend  to  say,  "But  not  here; 
thank  you  very  much."  So  I  am  very 
proud  of  the  tremendous,  resounding 
majority  of  the  people  in  my  district 
who  voted  and  said,  "Yes,  we  need  it 
and,  yes,  we  are  willing  to  put  it  here." 

I  think  now  that  we  get  on  with 
building  it  and  doing  it  and  getting 
ready. 
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SUPPORT  THE  PRESIDENTIAL 
VETO  OP  H.R.  2 

(Mr.  BALLENGER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BALLENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
employment in  our  country  is  just 
over  5  percent,  the  lowest  it  has  been 
in  15  years.  But  leave  it  to  Congress  to 
try  and  stop  the  current  economic  ex- 
pansion by  mandating  a  wage  increase 
to  $4.55  an  hour.  An  increase  of  this 
magnitude  will  destroy  thousands  of 
job  opportunities  for  the  young,  the 
low-skilled,  and  the  disadvantaged.  In 
addition,  raising  the  minimum  wage 
will  adversely  affect  small  businesses, 
which  create  70  percent  of  all  new 
jobs. 

H.R.  2  will  also  result  in  higher  in- 
flation and  interest  rates.  The  direct 
cost  to  consumers  will  be  over  $12  bil- 
lion. There  will  also  be  an  impact  on 
the  Federal  budget  to  the  tune  of  $2 
billion.  Indirectly,  we  could  expect  to 
see  the  Federal  budget  increase  an- 
other $5  billion  through  higher  inter- 
est costs  and  higher  benefits  costs  on 
programs.  With  a  budget  deficit  of  at 
least  $147  billion,  we  don't  need  to  be 
looking  for  ways  to  further  increase 
the  deficit,  nor  do  we  have  the  re- 
sources to  pay  for  such  an  increase. 

A  workable  alternative  to  the  mini- 
mum  wage   does   exist.   The   Family 


Living  Wage  Act  shares  an  identical 
goal  with  that  of  increasing  the  Feder- 
al minimum  wage.  It  would  provide 
direct  financial  assistance  to  workers 
at  the  bottom  rung  of  the  income 
ladder  and  it  would  accomplish  that 
goal  without  a  harmful  effect  on  the 
American  economy. 

Unfortunately,  this  sensible  solution 
has  not  been  considered  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

Support  the  Presidential  veto  of 
H.R.  2  and  give  the  Family  Living 
Wage  Act  the  serious  and  thoughtful 
consideration  that  it  deserves. 


RAISE  THE  MINIMUM  WAGE 

(Mr.  POSHARD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  POSHARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  imag- 
ine the  kind  of  courage  it  takes  to 
keep  your  family  together  when 
you're  working  at  a  minimum  wage  job 
and  absolutely  every  penny  counts. 

And  imagine  the  kind  of  decisions 
the  working  poor  in  this  country  have 
to  make— whether  to  pay  the  rent  or 
clothe  the  kids. 

It's  not  hard  to  imagine  if— like  I 
have— you  have  ever  spent  any  time 
with  people  on  the  verge  of  faster 
because  they  are  working  for  a  mini- 
mum wage  that  has  too  much  mini- 
mum and  not  enough  wage. 

If  we  do  not  act  now,  to  bring  people 
up  to  a  respectable  standard  of  living, 
how  can  we  ever  expect  them  to  feel 
fully  included  in  the  American 
dream- when— on  this  kind  of  wage— a 
dream  is  all  it  will  ever  be. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate, 
and  the  rest  of  us  in  public  service 
who  have  something  to  say  about 
what  happens  here,  to  show  the  same 
kind  of  courage  these  workers  show 
every  day  of  their  lives. 


billion  this  year,  much  of  it  still  unob- 
ligated. There  is  no  dire  emergency  to 
appropriate  money  here  in  the  next 
few  weeks,  and  especially  if  the  only 
way  to  pay  for  it  is  to  steal  the  money 
from  the  defense  budget  in  violation 
of  the  bipartisan  budget  agreement 
enacted  into  law  in  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1987. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  body  found  out  a 
couple  of  weeks  ago  that  the  supple- 
mental appropriation  is  like  the  old 
Army  mule,  it  can  carry  a  lot  for  our 
veterans,  but  if  it  is  loaded  down  with 
urmecessary  baggage,  it  will  buckle. 
Let  us  have  a  clean  supplemental  ap- 
propriation biU  for  our  veterans  today. 


CONGRESS  SHOULD  STOP  PLAY- 
ING POLITICS  WITH  OUR  VET- 
ERANS 

(Mr.  KYL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Congress 
should  stop  playing  politics  with  the 
veterans  of  this  country.  It  is  time  to 
pass  a  clean  supplemental  appropria- 
tion bill,  one  that  funds  the  health 
care  needs  of  our  veterans  but  does 
not  play  politics  with  other  important 
problems. 

There  is  near  unanimous  agreement 
that  the  VA  hospitals  need  this  emer- 
gency relief.  There  are  no  other  dire 
emergencies  that  need  to  be  addressed 
at  this  moment,  and  that  includes 
fimding  for  the  war  on  drugs.  So  let  us 
stop  playing  politics  with  the  war  on 
drugs  as  well.  We  have  increased 
spending  for  drugs  39  percent  to  $5.3 


SUPPORT  JENKINS  AMEND- 
MENTS TO  CARIBBEAN  BASIN 
INITIATIVE 

(Mrs.  LLOYD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks.) 

Mrs.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  encourage  my  colleagues  on 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to 
support  Representative  Ed  Jenkins 
amendments  to  the  Caribbean  Basin 
Initiative.  The  United  States  is  in  des- 
perate need  of  consistent  policies  that 
will  insure  that  our  domestic  textile 
industry  is  not  wiped  out.  In  its 
present  form,  the  Caribbean  Basin  Ini- 
tiative does  nothing  to  further  this 
goal.  The  92  members  of  the  congres- 
sional textile  caucus  object  to  the  Car- 
ibbean Basin  Initiative  on  three 
grounds.  First,  that  the  bill  contains 
no  requirement  that  any  increases  in 
textile  and  apparel  imports  from  the 
Caribbean  must  be  offset  by  cuts  in 
Far  Eastern  quotas.  Second,  that  the 
Crane  amendment  reducing  duties  on 
Caribbean  Basin  Initiative  apparel 
made  from  non-United  States  fabric 
by  50  percent  will  encourage  Far  East- 
em  companies  to  relocate  more  of 
their  manufacturing  operations  to  the 
Caribbean.  And  third,  that  the  bill 
permits  textiles  and  apparel  articles 
made  from  fabrics  in  critical  shortage 
in  the  United  States  to  receive  favor- 
able trade  treatment.  Representative 
Jenkins  will  be  leading  the  strike  to 
close  this  vague  loophole  and  replace 
it  with  a  specific  list  of  fabrics  not 
manufactured  in  the  United  States.  He 
will  also  be  offering  amendments  to 
provide  a  Far  Eastern  offset  and  to 
strike  the  Crane  amendment.  I  would 
like  to  remind  my  colleagues  that  the 
textile  industry  employs  over  2  million 
people  in  this  country.  America  was 
built  on  the  sweat  of  hard  working 
people  in  our  basic  manufacturing  sec- 
tors, including  textile,  apparel,  and 
footwear.  These  domestic  Industries 
continue  to  play  a  vital  role  in  our  so- 
ciety. They  have  dedicated  themselves 
to  America  and  America  must  dedicate 
herself  to  their  survival.  Do  this  by 
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supporting  Representative  Jenkins 
amendments  to  the  Caribbean  Basin 
Initiative. 


NATIONAL  D.A.R.E.  DAY 

(Mr.  INHOFE  aslied  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  INHOPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
Congressman  Levine  and  Congress- 
man WoLT  are  introducing  legislation 
to  make  September  14  "National 
D.A.R.E.  Day."  I  am  proud  to  be  an 
original  cosponsor  of  this  bill  and  en- 
courage all  of  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  effort. 

D.A.R.E..  an  acronym  for  drug  abuse 
resistance  education,  focuses  on  reduc- 
ing the  demand  for  drugs  by  educating 
young  people  about  the  dangers  in- 
volved. A  unique  feature  of  D.A.R.E.  is 
the  role  of  police  officers  as  instruc- 
tors. The  message  these  officers 
convey  to  the  students  rests  four  prin- 
ciples: First,  providing  accurate  infor- 
mation about  alcohol  and  drugs; 
second,  teaching  students  decision- 
making: third,  showing  students  how 
to  resist  peer  pressure;  and  fourth, 
giving  students  ideas  for  alternatives. 

Many  schools  implementing  the 
D.A.R.E.  Program  report  decreases  in 
school  vandalism  and  truancy,  im- 
proved attitude  toward  police  and  an 
improved  outlook  toward  school.  Par- 
ticipation in  Project  D.A.R.E.  brings 
about  significant  changes  in  student 
attitudes  and  knowledge  concerning 
drug  and  alcohol  use.  Without  a 
doubt,  D.A.R.E.  has  already  achieved  a 
high  degree  of  success  both  in  its 
impact  on  students  and  its  unqualified 
acceptance  of  the  part  of  educators. 

In  my  home  district  of  Tulsa,  the 
police  department  in  partnership  with 
Tulsa  public  schools  has  aggressively 
attacked  the  problem  of  drug  abuse 
through  the  D.A.R.E.  Program.  The 
Tulsa  Police  Department  has  been  so 
successful  that  they  have  taken  on  the 
job  of  training  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers from  across  the  country.  The 
most  recent  graduating  class  included 
officers  from  23  States. 

The  Tulsa  Police  Department's  suc- 
cess in  implementing  the  D.A.R.E. 
Program  is  nationally  recognized. 
They  are  leaders  in  the  battle  against 
drugs  in  our  Nation's  schools.  Tulsans 
are  proud  of  and  support  our  police 
department's  continued  efforts. 


minimum  wage  has  lifted  millions  of 
Americans  out  of  poverty,  and  guaran- 
teed that  they  will  receive  a  just  wage 
for  their  work.  However,  today  we  find 
that  the  minimimi  wage  provides  for 
an  income  of  only  (6,698  per  year, 
which  Is  29  percent  under  the  poverty 
line  for  a  family  of  three. 

Many  of  these  workers,  along  with 
their  families  are  homeless,  since  their 
minimum  wage  income  is  not  enough 
to  provide  for  both  food  and  shelter. 
By  raising  the  minimum  wage  to  $4.55 
per  hour,  we  will  almost  close  that 
gap,  and  restore  the  minimum  wage  to 
this  historical  standard.  Clearly,  the 
key  issue  here  is  fairness:  If  we  truly 
want  a  kinder  and  gentler  nation,  we 
must  provide  oiu-  least  fortunate  work- 
ers with  a  fair  wage  that  will  give 
them  a  meaningful  and  dignified  exist- 
ence. If  President  Bush  vetoes  this 
kinder,  gentler  measure  as  promised,  I 
think  we  must  ask  if  he  has  been 
blinded  by  his  thousand  points  of 
light. 


HAWAII  FIRST  STATE  TO  BAN 
RELEASE  OF  OZONE-DAMAG- 
ING CHEMICAI^ 

(Mrs.  SAIKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mrs.  SAIKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  report  that  last  week  the 
State  of  Hawaii  became  the  first  State 
to  enact  landmark  legislation  to  ban 
the  release  of  ozone-damaging  chemi- 
cals which  contribute  to  the  problem 
of  global  warming. 

This  bill,  which  was  introduced  by 
Hawaii  State  Senator  Mary  Jane 
McMurdo,  was  signed  into  law  by  Gov. 
John  Waihee  on  May  11.  Specifically, 
the  bill  bans  the  over-the-counter  sale 
of  chlorofluorocarbon  refrigerants  and 
requires  recovery  and  recycling  of 
automobile  air-conditioner  chemicals. 

I  commend  the  Hawaii  State  Legisla- 
ture, and  the  Governor  for  their  lead- 
ership on  this  important  issue.  This 
legislation  represents  the  cumulative 
efforts  of  political  leaders,  industry, 
environmental  groups,  educators  and 
scientists,  and  demonstrates  that 
where  the  will  to  address  difficult 
problems  exists,  significant  results  ran 
be  accomplished. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  other  States,  as 
well  as  the  Congress,  will  follow  Ha- 
waii's lead  and  act  quickly  to  halt  the 
continued  damage  to  the  ozone  layer. 


ing  to  his  desk.  Mr.  President,  this  in- 
crease is  fair  and  is  long  overdue.  I  ask 
you  to  look  ahead,  look  ahead  to  an 
issue  which  we  have  rarely  had  to  face 
in  our  history.  The  issue  of  labor 
shortages.  Today,  in  the  context  of 
this  debate,  we  have  a  chance  to  ad- 
dress this  issue  before  it  becomes  a 
crisis,  a  chance  to  act  instead  of  react. 
A  report  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  on  the  impending  shortages  re- 
veals that  many  in  the  labor  force  lack 
basic  sliills.  Potential  employees  are 
found  lacking  in  spelling,  writing, 
mathematics,  initiative,  attitudes,  and 
work  habits.  The  pool  of  laborers  in 
the  best  position  to  fill  this  critical 
void  are  today  struggling  and  failing  to 
stay  afloat  earning  $3.35  an  hour. 
Could  a  wage  earner  possibly  be  in- 
spired to  make  a  real  effort  for  a  wage 
that  yields  no  more  than  a  welfare 
payment?  Mr.  President,  I  ask  you  to 
take  a  look  back  and  see  that  increases 
in  the  minimum  wage  have  been  effec- 
tive. I  ask  you  to  take  a  look  forward 
and  see  how  costly  a  veto  would  be. 
And  I  ask  you  to  take  a  look  at  your 
desk,  your  pen  and  this  biU,  and  do  the 
kind,  the  gentle,  and  the  right  thing. 


UMI 


SUPPORT  AN  INCREASED 
MINIMUM  WAGE 

(Mr.  BILBRAY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  I 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BILBRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  in  strong  support  of  the  confer- 
ence report  on  H.R.  2.  Since  it  was 
first  enacted  during  the  New  Deal,  the 
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SUPPORT  OF  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  H.R.  2 

(Mr.  LIPINSKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LIPINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
urge  the  President  to  sign  the  mini- 
mum wage  bill  this  Congress  is  send- 


PUBLIC  HOUSING  RESIDENT 
EMPOWERMENT  ACT 

(Mr.  PORTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.)     

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  the  Public  Housing 
Resident  Empowerment  Act  to  encour- 
age tenant  management  and  owner- 
ship of  public  housing. 

This  legislation  would  extend  two 
provisions  of  current  law,  one,  to  allow 
resident  management  corporations  or 
RMC's  to  apply  to  HUD  for  technical 
msmagement  assistance,  and  the  other 
allowing  competent  RMC's  and  indi- 
viduals to  piu-chase  their  public  hous- 
ing units. 

This  legislation,  without  reducing 
the  low-income  stock,  gives  public 
housing  residents  a  chance  to  rebuild 
their  neighborhood. 

Kenilworth  Parkside,  a  public  hous- 
ing complex  in  Washington,  DC,  orga- 
nized under  the  resident  management 
8  years  ago;  led  by  Kimi  Gray,  they 
dramaticaUy  reduced  crime  rates, 
brought  in  social  services,  employed 
unemployed  residents  and  were  so  suc- 
cessful that  last  month  their  RMC 
bought  the  entire  complex  from  the 
housing  authority  and  took  it  private. 

Earlier  this  yew  Kimi  Gray  walked 
into  my  office,  banged  her  fist  on  my 
desk  and  told  me,  "You  politicians 
have  to  stop  thinking  of  us  as  the 
problem.  Why  don't  you  start  thinking 
of  us  as  the  solution."  She  is  right. 
Without  tenant  involvement,  solutions 
are  impossible. 
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I  urgre  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
cosponsoring  the  Public  Housing  Resi- 
dent Empowerment  Act. 


PAIR  LABOR  STANDARDS  ACT 

(Mr.  AKAKA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  here 
today  to  urge  President  Bush  to  sign 
H.R.  2,  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act. 
As  you  know,  the  House  passed  the 
conference  report  last  week,  and  the 
Senate  is  expected  to  take  up  the 
measure  soon. 

President  Bush  has  threatened  to 
veto  this  momentous  legislation  be- 
cause we  could  not  compromise  on  a 
difference  of  30  cents.  I  can  not  be- 
lieve that  in  a  kinder  and  gentler 
nation  an  individual  or  family  would 
be  denied  the  opportunity  for  econom- 
ic self-sufficiency  because  of  30  cents. 

Yet,  at  the  same  time  the  President 
proposes  a  reduction  in  the  capital 
gains  tax  which,  according  to  the 
Committee  on  Joint  Taxation,  primar- 
ily benefits  Americans  earning  over 
$200,000.  This  soak-the-poor  scheme 
would  provide  a  windfall  to  each  of 
our  wealthiest  Americans  four  times 
greater  than  the  total  annual  income 
of  Americans  who  must  depend  on 
minimum  wages. 

Congress  compromised  its  original 
proposal  in  hopes  that  President  Bush 
would  negotiate  on  this  issue.  Howev- 
er, the  President  has  refused  to  discuss 
any  proposal  which  would  raise  mini- 
mum wage  over  $4.25.  Instead,  he  has 
insisted  that  this  issue  be  his  way  or 
else. 

Mr.  Speaker,  America  is  based  on  de- 
mocracy, not  dictatorship.  The  Presi- 
dent needs  to  work  on  a  kinder  and 
gentler  nation  for  all  Americans,  and 
not  for  just  a  privileged  few.  It  is  my 
greatest  hope  that  President  Bush  will 
revitalize  this  and  support  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act  that  will  be 
passed  by  Congress. 


reached  new  highs  also — more  than 
doubling  since  1982. 

But  we  still  have  a  long  way  to  go. 
Youth  unemployment  is  three  times 
the  overall  unemployment  rate,  and 
for  minority  youth  it  is  much,  much 
higher. 

Let  us  not  make  the  problem  worse 
by  enacting  a  minimum  wage  which 
denies  young  people  jobs.  When  the 
time  comes,  let  us  support  the  Presi- 
dent's veto. 


LET  US  NOT  ENACT  A  MINIMUM 
WAGE  WHICH  DENIES  YOUNG 
PEOPLE  JOBS 

(Mr.  RAVEN  EL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  RAVEN  EL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
biggest  negative  impact  of  increasing 
the  fniniTniim  wage  too  much  will  be 
on  our  young  people.  Youth  unem- 
ployment has  long  been  a  problem  in 
our  country,  particularly  among  mi- 
norities and  the  disadvantaged.  Over 
the  past  6  years  our  economy  has  cre- 
ated more  than  19  million  new  jobs. 
Last  year,  simuner  youth  employment 
reached  a  record  high.  Happily,  em- 
ployment levels  for  black  teenagers 


THE  MINIMUM  WAGE  BILL  WILL 
HAVE  POSITIVE  CONSEQUENCES 

(Mr.  OWENS  of  New  York  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  OWENS  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  "outrage"  is  the  only  word 
which  expreses  my  sentiment  when  I 
behold  the  President's  pledge  to  veto 
the  minimum  wage  bill  while  at  the 
same  time  he  has  sent  a  bill  calling  for 
$157  billion  to  bail  out  the  crooked 
S&L/banks. 

The  S&L  bailout  will  definitely  have 
negative  consequences  on  the  econo- 
my. It  is  the  biggest  spending  bill  in 
peacetime  history,  $157  billion. 

On  the  other  hand  the  minimum 
wage  bill  will  have  positive  conse- 
quences. 

The  minimum  wage  bill  means  that 
money  will  flow  into  the  hands  of  poor 
peole  who  have  a  large  amount  of  ne- 
cessities to  meet  and  they  will  spend 
the  money  immediately  to  meet  those 
necessities  and  the  money  will  turn 
over  in  the  economy. 

The  minimum  wage  will  allow  some 
people  also  to  not  have  to  depend  so 
heavily  on  Government  for  other 
needs;  they  will  go  off  the  welfare 
rolls,  not  need  Medicaid  and  a  number 
of  other  things  will  happen  which  will 
lessen  the  burden  on  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

At  the  same  time  also  it  is  possible 
when  two  people  earn  a  minimum 
wage  they  will  also  pay  additional 
taxes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  President  to 
recall  and  revise  his  $157  billion  bail- 
out of  the  S&L/banks  and  at  the  same 
time  sign  the  minimum  wage  bill. 


struggling  with  this  bill  is  a  day  that 
our  veterans  are  subjected  to  needless 
suffering. 

We  need  to  enact  emergency  supple- 
mental funding  for  veterans  health 
care  now.  If  the  only  way  to  do  that  is 
by  pushing  through  a  separate  bill  for 
the  VA  medical  accouint,  then  let  us  do 
it.  We  cannot  afford  to  mess  around 
with  this  any  longer.  It  is  wrong  to 
deny  these  needed  funds  to  veterans 
any  longer,  so  let  us  get  the  job  done 
now— and  use  a  separate  vehicle  if  nec- 
essary. Accordingly,  today  I  have 
dropped  into  the  hopper  a  clean  sup- 
plemental bill  House  Joint  Resolution 
272  limited  to  veterans  medical  care. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  joint  me  in  co- 
sponsoring  House  Joint  Resolution 
272. 

This  is  what  is  happening: 

Employment  at  veterans  medical 
care  centers  will  drop  by  approximate- 
ly 200  full-time  employees  per  pay 
period  until  supplemental  fimding  is 
received.  The  VA  is  terminating  tem- 
porary employees  and  is  unable  to  hire 
replacements  for  departing  staff. 

On  May  19— this  Priday— VA  capital 
accounts  will  be  frozen. 

If  supplemental  funding  is  not  re- 
ceived within  the  next  few  weeks,  then 
the  VA  will  not  be  able  to  provide  for 
930,000  visits  by  ill  and  disabled  veter- 
ans. 

The  VA  emergency  is  real.  It  is  now. 
It  is  today.  Let  us  quit  messing  around 
and  pass  a  clean  supplemental  for  VA 
health  care.  The  people  are  demand- 
ing it,  and  the  veterans  deserve  it. 


WE  NEED  TO  ENACT  EMERGEN- 
CY SUPPLEMENTAL  PUNDING 
POR  VETERANS'  HEALTH  CARE 
NOW 

(Mr.  CONTE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 

remarks.)  

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sup- 
plemental appropriations  bill  has 
gotten  messier  than  the  beaches  of 
Alaska.  And  while  we  continue  to 
dicker  over  the  bill,  oiu-  Nation's  veter- 
ans are  being  turned  away  from  veter- 
ans hospitals.  They  are  being  denied 
medication.  Every  day  that  we  spend 


THERE  IS  NOTHING  WRONG 
WITH  THE  MINIMUM  WAGE 
GOING  MAINLY  TO  YOUNG 
PEOPLE  AND  STUDENTS 

(Mr.  WISE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  WISE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  urge  the  President  not  to  veto  the 
minimum  wage  bill  agreed  upon  by 
Congress. 

Por  the  38  percent  of  minimum  wage 
workers  who  are  between  the  ages  of 
18  and  24,  the  decline  in  the  real  value 
of  the  minimum  wage  drastically  re- 
duces their  ability  both  to  provide  for 
themselves  and  to  start  and  sustain 
families. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  argue  that  the 
minimum  wage  goes  mainly  to  yoimg 
people  and  students.  What  is  wrong 
with  that?  When  I  was  in  college  I 
worked  my  way  through  the  last  2 
years  on  the  minimum  wage.  I  susiiect 
there  were  a  lot  of  young  people  and 
are  today  who  are  providing  for  future 
upward  mobility.  Who  was  their  col- 
lective bargaining  agent?  The  Federal 
Government. 

The  only  raise  I  received  and  that 
they  get  today  is  when  Congress  raises 
the  minimum  wage. 
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For  a  family  of  four  we  tell  them  go 
to  work,  do  It  risht.  They  do,  and  if 
they  earn  your  proposed  minimum 
wage  of  $4-25  an  hour  for  doing  things 
the  way  we  want,  they  are  going  to  be 
30-percent  below  the  poverty  level. 

Mr.  President,  please  help  people 
help  themselves,  sign  the  minimum 
wagebill. 


NO  SUPPLEMENTAL  AGAIN 

(Mrs.  SlflTH  of  Nebraska  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  her  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  once  again,  consideration  of 
the  supplemental  appropriation  meas- 
ure is  uncertain. 

What  are  we  to  tell  the  veterans  of 
this  country? 

There  are  thousands  of  veterans 
who  cannot  get  an  appointment  to  see 
a  doctor  and  cannot  get  a  prescription 
filled. 

There  are  thousands  more  who  are 
waiting  for  surgery  and  prosthetic  de- 
vices. 

This  is  truly  a  dire  emergency. 

The  veterans  need  our  help  now,  and 
this  delay  is  absolutely  inexcusable. 


UMI 
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INCREASED  RESOURCES  FOR 
ANTICRIME  PACKAGE 

(Mr.  HUGHES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  that  the  President,  in  develop- 
ing his  latest  anticrime  package,  has 
not  confined  his  recommendations  to 
creating  new  crimes  and  increased 
penalties. 

He  has  recognized  that  fighting 
crime  is  labor  and  resource  intensive, 
and  has  called  for  increasing  these  re- 
sources. The  central  problem  in  our 
criminal  Justice  system  is  not  inad- 
equate penalties.  It  is  the  lack  of  cer- 
tainty—certainty that  criminals  will  be 
caught  and  certainty  that  they  will  be 
convicted  and  sentenced.  The  lack  of 
certainty  that  there  will  be  space  to 
incarcerate  them  where  appropriate, 
or  that,  because  of  overcrowding,  they 
will  not  be  released  before  it  is  safe  to 
release  them. 

Let  me  give  Just  one  example.  The 
President  suggests  that  we  double  the 
maximum  penalty— from  5  years  to  10 
years— for  lying  on  the  Federal  form 
that  all  gun  purchasers  must  fill  out. 
These  forms  are  availble  at  the  gun 
shops.  These  forms  enable  us  to  identi- 
fy persons  who  lie  about  their  criminal 
records,  mental  histories,  and  the  like. 
Leas  than  3  years  ago.  the  Reagan- 
Bush  administration  supported  by  the 
g\m  lobby  which,  among  other  as- 
saults on  our  ability  to  trace  weapons 


used  in  crime,  severely  restricted  the 
authority  of  law  enforcement  to  in- 
spect dealers  in  order  to  identify  per- 
sons who  commit  the  offenses  the 
President  now  wants  to  pimish  more 
severely. 

With  no  help  from  the  administra- 
tion, we  were  able  to  reduce  the 
damage  proposed  in  that  bill,  but  the 
result  was  that  BATF  can  only  go  in 
once  a  year  to  check  a  dealer's  books 
for  violations  such  as  this. 

While  I  am  disappointed  that  the 
President  did  not  face  up  to  the  prob- 
lem of  assault  weapons  and  the  need 
for  a  national  waiting  period  for  gim 
purchases,  I  am  pleased  that  he  does 
see  the  need  for  additional  resources 
to  enforce  existing  gim  laws.  The  $19 
million  additional  funding  proposed 
for  BATF  at  least  restores  the  cuts  he 
earlier  proposed  for  BATF  this  budget 
year,  although  it  still  falls  short  of  the 
fimding  necessary  to  maintain  current 
services  at  the  same  level. 


STATE  COOPERATION  IS  VITAL 

(Mr.  SCHIFF  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.)  

Mr.  SCHIFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
the  President  introduced  a  compre- 
hensive anticrime  package,  but  what  I 
did  not  see,  noticed  by  the  news  media 
in  terms  of  the  President's  package, 
was  this  call  for  State  cooperation.  Mr. 
Speaker,  State  cooperation  is  vital  in 
the  fight  against  crime  because  most 
violent  criminals,  indeed,  most  crimi- 
nals, are  prosecuted  in  State  courts  by 
State  prosecutors  and  not  in  Federal 
courts  by  Federal  prosecutors. 

I  call  upon  the  SUites  to  join  with 
the  President  in  his  proposals  for  im- 
proving the  laws  and  for  adequately 
funding  criminal  prosecutions,  because 
without  State  cooperation  a  Federal 
program  will  only  have  limited  effec- 
tiveness. 


For  instance,  a  young  waiter  in 
Washington  is  paid  $2.01  per  hour. 
With  tips,  he  makes  $12  per  hour,  or 
about  $25,000  a  year.  He  says,  "I'm 
doing  pretty  well  for  a  22-year  old  who 
Just  graduated  from  college."  He  is 
counted  as  a  minimum  wage  earner. 

Admittedly,  this  person  makes  more 
than  most  waiters.  But  this  is  a  true 
story  told  to  make  a  point:  The  vast 
majority  of  minimum  wage  workers 
are  not  poor  and  supporting  a  family. 
There  are,  however,  two  absolute,  non- 
fiction  guarantees  about  mandating  an 
increase  in  the  minimum  wage,  about 
which  all  economists  agree  and  they 
seldom  agree  on  anything.  One  is 
guaranteed  lost  Jobs  and  the  other  in 
inflation.  And  who  will  be  hurt  the 
most  by  lost  Jobs  and  inflation?  You 
can  guess  that  it  won't  be  my  waiter- 
friend. 

Vote  to  uphold  the  President's  veto 
of  H.R.  2,  and  let's  really  target  our  ef- 
forts to  the  working  poor  supporting 
families  who  need  it  the  most. 


VOTE  TO  UPHOLD  THE 
PRESIDENT'S  VETO  OF  H.R. 
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(Mr.  FA  WELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  FA  WELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  a  lot  of  fictions  about  the  mini- 
mum wage.  One  is  that  it  helps  the 
working  poor  who  support  families. 

But  most  workers  earning  the  mini- 
mum wage  are  young,  80  percent  are 
not  poor,  93  percent  do  not  maintain 
families,  over  90  percent  are  part-time, 
and  over  one-third  of  the  3.9  million 
reported  minimum  wage  earners  work 
in  restaurants,  where  most  of  their  in- 
comes are  supplemented  by  tips.  If 
they  receive  tips,  counting  them  as 
minimum  wage  workers  is  another  fic- 
tion. 


VETERANS'  PROGRAMS  NEED 
EMERGENCY  FUNDING 

(Mr.  LAGOMARSINO  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  join  my  colleagues  in  expressing 
deep  concern  about  the  important, 
desperately  needed  funding  for  veter- 
ans' benefits  being  held  hostage  by  the 
supplemental  appropriations  state- 
ment. 

The  real  concept  behind,  the  dire, 
emergency  supplemental  Is  to  provide 
only  desperately  needed  funds  to  vital 
programs  facing  real,  critical  short- 
falls. Clearly,  veterans'  medical  care 
and  other  mandatory  veterans'  bene- 
fits fit  into  this  category.  Today,  we 
are  turning  away  veterans  in  need  and 
providing  inadequate  medical  care  to 
these  brave  Americans  who  selflessly 
answered  our  Nation's  call  diuing  its 
time  of  need  because  of  budgetary 
shortfalls.  That  is  just  not  right. 

I  am  disturbed  that  the  Democrats 
controlling  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee and  the  House  continue  to  load 
up  the  supplemental  with  other  less 
critical— and  in  some  cases  unneeded— 
budget  busting  funding.  President 
Bush  has  vowed,  correctly  I  believe,  to 
veto  such  a  bill.  It  is  time  to  stop  play- 
ing games.  Our  veterans'  programs 
need  this  emergency  fimding  now.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  pass  a  clean  sup- 
plemental that  takes  care  of  the  veter- 
ans now— one  that  the  President  will 
sign.  We  can  resolve  the  other  issues 
afterwards  and  not  at  the  expense  of 
our  veterans. 
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COMPROMISE  ON  MINIMXJM 
WAGE 

(Mr.  STEARNS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  STEARNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  much 
has  been  said  about  the  failure  of  the 
administration  on  the  minimum  wage 
issue.  I  would  suggest  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  compromised  on  minimum 
wage  and  he  is  not  the  one  who  has  re- 
fused to  give  up  any  ground.  The  fact 
is,  the  present  minimum  wage  of  $3.35, 
the  President  has  come  before  the 
Congress  with  a  proposal  for  a  $4.25 
minimum  wage,  an  increase  of  90 
cents,  approximately  27  percent  over 
last  years.  That  is  not  a  decision  by 
the  President  to  refuse  to  raise  the 
minimum  wage.  If  there  is  a  veto  of 
the  minimum  wage  increase,  it  will  not 
be  the  President's  fault,  it  will  be  the 
fault  of  those  people  in  the  Congress 
who  have  refused  to  meet  the  Presi- 
dent half  way. 

The  fact  is,  and  we  all  know  that 
there  will  be  some  650,000  job  oppor- 
tunities lost  by  the  proposal  being  sent 
to  the  White  House.  That  proposal  is 
losing  jobs  mainly  for  young  people 
who  otherwise  would  have  been  given 
that  opportunity. 


DROUGHT  ON  MINIMUM  WAGE 

(Mr.  CARDIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  CARDIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  under- 
stand that  the  only  obstacle  that  re- 
mains in  order  to  end  an  8-year 
drought  in  adjusting  the  minimum 
wage  is  for  the  President  to  sign  the 
legislation  that  will  shortly  be  on  his 
desk.  I  urge  the  President  to  do  that. 
This  bill  is  a  modest  bill,  increasing 
the  minimum  wage  from  $3.35  an  hour 
to  $4.55  an  hour. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  increase  will  not 
even  make  up  for  the  cost  of  living 
over  the  last  8  years.  That  increase 
does  not  even  take  into  consideration 
the  productivity  increase  of  the  Amer- 
ican worker  during  the  8-year  period. 
We  even  provide  the  compromise  for 
short-term  training  wage.  For  the  sake 
of  the  American  people,  for  the  sake 
of  the  working  people,  men  and 
women  of  this  Nation,  I  urge  the 
President  to  sign  the  legislation. 


TEENAGE  UNEMPLOYMENT 

(Mr.  GUNDERSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
much  has  been  said  about  the  failure 
of  the  administration  to  compromise 
on  the  minimum  wage  issue.  The 
President,  they  claim,  has  refused  to 
give  up  any  grround.  This  cannot  be 
true.  The  minimum  wage  rate  is  $3.35, 
and  the  President  has  proposed  $4.25, 
an  increase  of  90  cents. 

The  President's  proposal  of  $4.25 
was  designed  to  take  into  consider- 
ation lost  job  opportunities.  Support- 
ers of  the  $4.55  wage  rate  contained  in 
H.R.  2  will  cause  650,000  individuals  to 
suffer  lost  job  opportunities.  The 
hopes  and  dreams  of  650,000  people 
will  be  shattered  when  they  cannot 
find  a  job.  These  are  people  who  al- 
ready face  huge  hurdles  in  gaining  em- 
ployment. They  are  our  minorities, 
our  uneducated,  our  unskilled.  If  you 
need  examples  of  who  they  are,  take  a 
look  at  some  of  our  major  metropoli- 
tan areas:  Detroit  black  teen  unem- 
ployment, 52  percent;  Chicago  black 
teen  imemployment,  53.7  percent;  New 
York  City  teen  unemployment,  23  per- 
cent; New  York  central  city  Hispanics 
unemployment.  28.8  percent. 

Clearly,  we  would  be  making  a  bad 
situation  worse.  Let  us  take  a  more 
comprehensive  look  at  the  problem 
and  its  possible  solutions  before  we 
create  more  problems  than  we  solve. 


DIRE  EMERGENCY  FOR 
VETERANS'  PROGRAMS 

(Mr.  GOSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  shortly  we 
will  decide  whether  to  provide  sorely 
needed  funding  to  crucial  veterans 
health  care  programs— or  whether  to 
hold  that  funding  hostage  to  a  laun- 
dry list  of  nonemergency  spending. 

In  1987  the  Congress  and  the  admin- 
istration made  a  deal— supplemental 
funding  bills  would  be  reserved  for 
dire  emergencies. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  has 
all  but  run  out  of  money  for  its  medi- 
cal care  programs.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion that  we  are  facing  a  dire  emergen- 
cy. 

Without  additional  funds,  the  VA 
will  be  forced  to  lay  off  employees— 
and  critically  important  medical  serv- 
ices already  at  a  bare-bones  level  will 
be  cut  even  more.  This  is  a  vital  situa- 
tion for  veterans  and  their  families. 

But  the  President's  request  for  relief 
has  suffered  the  usual  fate  of  a  sup- 
plemental funding  bill— it's  been 
weighted  down  with  millions  of  dollars 
of  spending  in  areas  where  emergency 
spending  just  isn't  justified. 

If  we  don't  scale  back  this  appropria- 
tions bill,  we  will  deal  a  crippling  blow 
to  our  veterans — who  have  already 
given  so  much  of  themselves  for  the 
good  of  this  country.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  a  clean  supplemen- 
tal appropriations  bill  that  addresses 
the  true  emergency  at  hand— our  vet- 
erans needs. 


MINIMUM  WAGE— DIRE 
EMERGENCY  SUPPLEMENTAL 

(Mr.  HOUGHTON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  HOUGHTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  make  two  quick  points. 
First  of  all,  supporting  the  President's 
position  on  minimum  wage  is  not  a 
vote  against  the  minimum  wage  as 
some  people  have  implied.  It  is  a  vote 
for  minimum  wage,  but  it  is  also  a  vote 
for  those  people  who  have  to  support 
the  minimum  wage  and  supply  those 
wages.  I  think  it  is  a  bill  that  is  fair  to 
both  forces. 

Second,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  totally  in 
agreement  with  H.R.  272,  the  bill  in- 
troduced by  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  CoNTEl.  We  have  fid- 
dled and  fooled  around  with  the  sup- 
plemental long  enough,  suid  our  veter- 
ans are  getting  very  badly  damaged  as 
far  as  the  medical  care  provision  is 
concerned.  I  support  this  legislation, 
and  I  hope  my  coilleagues  will  also  sup- 
port it. 


DIRE  EMERGENCY  SUPPLEMEN- 
TAL DELAYED— PLIGHT  OF 
THE  VETERANS  WORSENS 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  Vermont  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Vermont.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  first  meeting  that  I  had  as  Ver- 
mont's new  Member  of  Congress  in 
January  after  I  was  sworn  in  was  with 
a  group  of  veterans  in  Vermont.  The 
problems  that  they  told  me  about 
then  are  unhappily  worse  today  than 
they  were  in  January,  not  better. 

The  litany  of  wrongs  that  our  delay 
on  the  supplemental  appropriations 
bill  puts  on  their  backs  is  almost  end- 
less: reduced  nursing  care  services,  re- 
duced drug  rehabilitation  services,  and 
reduced  outpatient  services.  These  are 
men  and  women  with  whom  this  coun- 
try and  this  Government  and  this 
Congress  have  a  contract,  a  contract 
that  says,  "You  served  us  when  we 
needed  your  help.  Now  we  will  serve 
you  when  you  need  ours."  The  supple- 
mental bill  does  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  this  House  to 
pass  that  bill  today,  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible, so  that  these  men  and  women 
will  get  the  services  they  so  badly  need 
and  they  so  richly  deserve. 


EARNED  INCOME  TAX  CREDIT 
INCREASE  WOULD  BENEFIT 
THE  WORKING  POOR 

(Mr.  PETTRI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  PETRI.  Mr  Speaker,  to  increase 
the  minimum  wage  would  merely  look 
good.  To  increase  the  eamed-income 
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tax  credit  would  do  good.  That  is  what 
the  New  York  Times  says.  And  that  is 
the  conclusion  of  a  wide  array  of 
economists,  policy  experts,  journalists. 
Interest  groups,  and  Members  of  Con- 
gress from  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

President  Bush  made  a  good  offer  on 
the  minimum  wage.  He  came  70  per- 
cent of  the  way  toward  what  was  origi- 
nally asked,  and  included  provisions  to 
minimize  the  harmful  side  effects  of 
lost  jobs  and  inflation.  That  offer  was 
rejected.  Now  we  will  have  a  veto  fight 
filled  with  efforts  to  score  political 
points.  And  at  the  end,  the  working 
poor  will  get  nothing. 

When  we  are  through  with  all  this 
politics,  please  let  us  address  sub- 
stance. Let  us  find  a  compromise  that 
includes  EITC  reform.  That  way  we 
can  do  far  more  for  those  who  need 
help  than  even  a  $4.55  minimum  wage, 
with  less  damage  to  our  economy. 


RESTORE  THE  V-22  "OSPREY" 

(Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Congress  has  let  the  defense 
budget  shrink  4  years  in  a  row.  Be- 
cause of  this.  Defense  Secretary 
Cheney  has  been  forced  to  cancel  the 
V-22  "Osprey." 

The  tilt-rotor  V-22  is  critical  for  the 
future  of  the  Marine  Corps.  The  days 
when  marines  could  storm  the  beaches 
in  amphibious  troop  carriers  are  over. 

The  V-22  will  allow  the  Marines  and 
our  Special  Operations  Forces  to  per- 
form over-the-horizon  ship-to-shore 
assaults  quickly  and  with  fewer  casual- 
ties. It  can  go  twice  as  fast  and  twice 
as  far  as  our  standard  helicopters. 

Tilt-rotor  aircraft  also  represent  the 
future  of  commercial  aviation.  They 
are  ideal  for  use  at  overcrowded  air- 
ports because  they  takeoff  and  land 
vertically  like  helicopters. 

Without  the  Osprey,  the  Marines 
could  become  a  very  hollow  fighting 
force  in  the  future.  There  are  also 
thousands  of  jobs  at  stake.  If  we  don't 
move  ahead  with  the  V-22,  Europe  or 
Japan  will  beat  us  to  it.  We  must  find 
a  compromise  to  keep  the  Osprey 
alive. 


ners,  it  does  not  do  enough.  Because  it 
applies  across  the  board,  most  of  those 
it  helps  do  not  need  it.  It  will  destroy 
entry-level  jobs  and  raise  prices  for 
consumers,  including  the  poor. 

The  bill  also  includes  one  industry- 
specific  provision  that  is  unfair.  Agri- 
culture—and only  agriculture— is  pro- 
hibited from  employing  the  training 
wage  the  bill  says  all  other  employers 
and  industries  may  use.  This  was  not 
in  the  committee-reported  bill  in 
either  House— it  just  "appeared"  here 
in  a  floor  substitute. 

I  realize  H.R.  2  doesn't  include  a  real 
training  wage,  but  farmers  and  ranch- 
ers in  west  Texas— and  elsewhere— are 
concerned  and  confused  as  to  why 
they  were  singled  out  for  this  unfair 
and  discriminatory  treatment.  Con- 
trary to  the  perception  of  some,  hired 
labor  is  becoming  increasingly  em- 
ployed in  the  farm  sector  and  H.R.  2 
will  have  an  adverse  Impact  on  some 
250,000  farmers. 

The  really  sad  note  is  that  we  could 
do  better.  Instead  of  a  minimum  wage 
hike  unjustified  by  economics  in  many 
regions,  we  could  target  help  to  work- 
ing poor  families  by  expanding  the 
current  earned  income  tax  credit  into 
a  living  income  tax  credit.  Workers 
would  take  home  more  with  every  pay 
check.  At  worst,  the  cost  to  the  Treas- 
ury would  be  about  $3  billion  a  year, 
the  same  as  H.R.  2. 

Let  us  sustain  the  veto  on  H.R.  2. 
We  can  do  better. 


UMI 


FAIR  LABOR  STANDARDS 

AMENDMENTS     OF     1989     CON- 
FEIRENCE  REPORT 

(Mr.  STENHOLM  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  sustain  the 
President's  upcoming  veto  of  H.R.  2. 
requiring  an  Increase  in  the  minimum 
wage. 

This  bill  presents  the  worst  of  both 
worlds.  For  working  poor  breadwin- 


of  the  Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America 
said  this: 

On  behalf  of  the  membership  of  Para- 
lyzed Veterans  of  America,  I  am  writing  to 
request  your  support  for  quick  passage  of  a 
clean  fiscal  year  1989  supplemental  appro- 
priations bill  to  include  desperately  needed 
funding  for  veterans'  health  care  services. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  pass  a  clean  sup- 
plemental bill  today. 


SUPPORT  CITED  FOR  PASSAGE 
OF  A  CLEAN  SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATIONS  BILL 

(Mr.  GINGRICH  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  Larry 
Rivers,  national  commander  in  chief 
of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  said 
in  a  letter  to  the  Honorable  Jamie 
Whitten,  chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  as  follows: 

On  behalf  of  the  2.7  million  members  of 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States  and  its  Ladies  Auxiliary,  I  wish  to 
state  our  frustration  and  concern  in  that 
the  "Dire  Kmergency  Supplemental  Appro- 
priation" for  fiscal  year  1989  is  still  lan- 
guishing in  your  committee. 

H.F.  "Sparky"  Gierke,  national  com- 
mander of  the  American  Legion  said 
this: 

The  American  Legion  strongly  supports 
immediate  action  on  a  "clean"  supplemental 
appropriations  bill  for  fiscal  year  1989.  This 
measure  must  Include  not  less  than  the 
amounts  of  veterans  program  money  as  con- 
tained in  the  original  supplemental  bill. 

These  funds  are  urgently  needed  to  con- 
tinue essential  VA  services  nationwide.  Fur- 
ther delay  will  produce  serious  conse- 
quences, particularly  in  veterans  health 
care. 

Gordan  Mansfield,  associate  execu- 
tive director  for  Government  Affairs 


LACK  OF  LEADERSHIP  BLAMED 
FOR  DELAY  IN  SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATION  BILL 

(Mr.  FRENZEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Min- 
neapolis there  is  a  large,  very  new,  vet- 
erans hospital  which  serves  the  needs 
of  the  veterans  of  my  area.  That  hos- 
pital is  laboring  under  great  fiscal  dif- 
ficulties, primarily  because  this  House 
has  not  passed  the  dire  emergency 
supplemental  biU.  That  bill  is  hung 
up,  in  my  judgment,  because  of  lack  of 
leadership  in  this  House  in  getting  it 
out. 

We  need  a  clean  supplemental  bill, 
with  the  necessary  offsets  for  reduc- 
tions in  spending  to  cover  the  in- 
creases. It  seems  to  me  that  passing  a 
clean  supplemental  bill  is  not  a  monu- 
mental chore.  But,  instead,  we  are 
wasting  much  time  while  the  people 
who  are  the  intended  beneficiaries, 
the  veterans  of  the  United  States,  are 
suffering. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  get  some  leader- 
ship and  move  that  supplemental  bill. 


MINIMUM  WAGE 

(Mr.  PALLONE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  PALLONE.  Mr.  Speaker,  despite 
their  best  efforts,  there  are  nearly  2 
million  working  Americans  who  con- 
tinue to  live  below  the  poverty  level.  I 
dare  say  that  few  of  us  in  this  Cham- 
ber could  fully  appreciate  how  a 
family  might  survive  and  meet  their  fi- 
nancial obligations  on  a  minimimi 
wage  salary.  A  $134  a  week  for  a  full 
time  40  hours  per  week  job  simply  will 
not  pay  the  bills,  indeed,  it  borders  on 
indentured  servitude. 

If  we  are  sincere,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  our 
efforts  to  promote  self  sufficiency  and 
to  reward  hard  work,  we  must  create 
incentives  for  the  working  poor  to  get 
ahead  and  to  break  the  cycle  of  de- 
pendency on  Government  assistance. 
This  effort  to  raise  the  minimum  wage 
is  the  very  least  that  we  can  do.  As- 
suming that  a  salary  earned  provides  a 
living  wage,  seems  from  my  perspec- 
tive, to  be  a  requirement  too  funda- 
mental for  us  to  ignore  any  longer. 

If  we  are  bound  to  continue  the  suf- 
fering of  our  most  needy  working  citi- 
zens then.  Mr.  Speaker,  something  is 
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dramatically  wrong  with  our  national 
priorities.  It  Is  high  time  that  we  take 
action  to  assure  that  all  working 
people  have  the  opportunity  to 
achieve  the  American  dream  and  earn 
the  rewards  of  their  labor. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON 

HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 106,  CONCURRENT  RESO- 
LUTION ON  THE  BUDGET- 
FISCAL  YEAR  1990 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  the  order  of  the  House  of  Tues- 
day, May  16,  1989, 1  call  up  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion (H.  Con.  Res.  106)  setting  forth 
the  congressional  budget  for  the  U.S. 
Government  for  the  fiscal  years  1990, 
1991,  and  1992,  and  ask  for  its  immedi- 
ate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  con- 
current resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Levin  of  Michigan).  Pursuant  to  the 
order  of  the  House  of  Tuesday,  May 
16,  1989,  the  conference  report  is  con- 
sidered as  having  been  read. 

(For  conference  report  and  state- 
ment, see  proceedings  of  the  House  of 
Monday,  May  15,  1989,  at  page  H1880.) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Pa- 
netta]  will  be  recognized  for  45  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  Frenzel]  will  be  recognized 
for  45  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  PanettaI. 

D  1320 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  as  much  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. I  rise  in  support  of  the  confer- 
ence report  on  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 106,  the  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1990.  It  is 
very  similar  to  the  House  version  of 
the  budget  resolution,  which  was 
adopted  on  a  vote  of  263  to  157.  I  hope 
my  colleagues  will  give  it  their  support 
because  the  resolution  essentially  re- 
flects the  same  elements  that  were 
contained  in  the  House  resolution. 

If  we  approve  this  conference  report, 
it  will  be  the  earliest  that  the  House 
has  approved  a  conference  report  on  a 
budget  resolution  in  this  decade.  I 
think  this  is  a  tribute  to  the  coopera- 
tive spirit  that  has  been  displayed  by 
both  parties  in  Congress,  as  well  as  the 
White  House. 

While  there  was  by  no  means  a  wide 
gulf  between  the  House  and  Senate 
budget  resolutions,  there  were  some 
important  issues  and  fimdlng  differ- 
ences to  be  resolved.  In  aU  matters,  I 
believe  my  colleagues  will  find  that 
the  House  conferees  protected  the 
House  position.  In  virtually  all  cases 
where  there  were  differences,  we 
either  ended  up  with  a  position  similar 
to  or  identical  to  the  House  version. 


split  the  difference  with  the  Senate,  or 
simply  agreed  to  disagree. 

Like  the  House-passed  budget,  this 
conference  report  adheres  to  the  bi- 
partisan budget  agreement  between 
the  White  House  and  the  Democratic 
and  Republican  congressional  leader- 
ship, and  it  meets  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  deficit-reduction  target  for 
fiscal  year  1990.  Given  the  narrow  con- 
straints under  which  this  budget  has 
been  developed,  I  believe  it  represents 
our  best  possible  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1990  as  well  as  our  best  chance  for 
more  comprehensive  deficit  reduction 
in  the  future. 

This  budget  provides  for  real  deficit 
reduction.  It  is  bipartisan,  and  it  is 
achievable. 

It  also  places  the  Congress  on  sched- 
ule with  regard  to  its  legislative 
agenda.  The  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions can  now  proceed  to  bring  their 
bills  to  the  floor.  Reconciliation  will 
proceed  to  implement  this  budget  res- 
olution with  the  date  of  July  15  for  re- 
porting, and  this  Congress,  as  we  have 
in  the  last  Congress  in  the  second  ses- 
sion, can  avoid  the  problem  of  a  large 
continuing  resolution  on  appropria- 
tions for  the  Federal  Government. 

To  let  my  colleagues  know  that  this 
obviously  does  not  represent  the  bold 
approach  is  not  news.  We  need  ulti- 
mately to  face  the  deficit  issue  head 
on.  Everyone  who  worked  on  this 
agreement  acknowledges  that  this  is 
not  the  bold  approach  that  we  need  to 
ultimately  implement  with  regard  to 
deficit  reduction,  but  solving  the  defi- 
cit problem  is  a  marathon,  and  with 
this  budget  we  have  taken  the  first 
mile. 

While  we  have  barely  broken  into  a 
sweat,  there  are  still  many  miles  that 
remain  to  go  in  developing  what  I 
think  is  the  necessary  deficit  reduction 
package  for  the  Congress  and  for  the 
country.  The  real  task  will  come  when 
we  try  to  consider  the  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1991,  and  hopefully  one  that  will 
be  multiyear. 

We  have  met  with  the  President  yes- 
terday morning  to  again  discuss  the 
situation  with  regard  to  the  budget 
resolution  and  where  we  go  from  here. 
I  believe  all  of  the  participants  in  that 
meeting  found  it  very  encouraging 
that,  not  only  did  we  acknowledge 
that  there  is  a  new  and  cooperative 
spirit  between  the  Congress  and  the 
White  House  with  regard  to  budget 
issues,  but  that  beyond  that  we  need 
to  begin  discussions  now  to  try  to  im- 
plement a  bolder  package  with  regard 
to  deficit  reduction  as  soon  as  we  can. 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  budget  sets  that 
framework  and  gives  us  that  opportu- 
nity. The  budget  agreement  calls  for 
continuing  negotiations  between  the 
White  House  and  the  Congress  on  a 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1991. 

I  want  to  assure  my  colleagues  that  I 
have  no  intention  of  sitting  down  and 
negotiating   a   minimal    budget   with 


regard  to  1991  or  beyond.  I  will  push 
hard  for  a  bold  approach  which  in- 
cludes taxes  and  restraints  on  both  de- 
fense and  entitlement  spending.  If 
these  elements  are  not  on  the  table, 
we  will  get  nowhere.  I  have  no  interest 
in  negotiations  that  are  destined  to 
fail,  but,  if  we  put  sJl  of  these  issues 
on  the  table,  and  if  we  continue  the 
spirit  of  good  will  and  cooperation 
that  we  have  begim  with  this  process, 
if  we  continue  to  give  and  take,  that  Is 
essential  to  the  kind  of  compromise 
that  we  need  in  this  area,  and  I  am 
convinced  that  we  can  successfully 
take  the  next  step  with  regard  to  the 
budget. 

In  light  of  that  I  want  to  again 
thank  my  ranking  minority  member 
on  the  House  side,  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Frenzel],  for  his  hard 
work,  and  cooperation  and  support 
during  the  conference  and  throughout 
this  difficult  process.  I  also  want  to 
thank  the  leadership  on  both  sides  of 
the  Hill  for  the  cooperation  and  sup- 
port that  they  have  provided  through- 
out this  very  difficult  process,  and  in 
particular  I  would  like  to  thank  the 
administration  and  the  President  for 
the  cooperation  that  they  have  shown 
in  developing  these  versions  of  the 
budget  and  helping  us  to  resolve  our 
differences  as  quickly  as  possible. 

There  were,  as  I  stated  at  the  begin- 
ning, differences  that  needed  to  be  re- 
solved. As  this  budget  is  implemented, 
we  will  need  continuing  cooperation 
between  the  Congress  and  the  admin- 
istration to  achieve  the  savings,  to 
achieve  the  revenues  that  are  part  of 
this  budget,  and  to  a  large  extent  that 
will  test  the  relationship  for  the 
future.  If  it  is  successful,  if  it  works, 
then  I  think  it  lays  the  right  frame- 
work for  the  future. 

I  also  want  to  thank  in  particular 
the  House  conferees  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle.  Their  support  enabled  us  not 
only  to  protect  the  House  position  on 
the  critical  issues  that  we  face,  but 
their  input  throughout  the  process 
has  been  invaluable  to  making  our 
budget  process  work  and  work  effec- 
tively. 

Let  me  briefly  summarize  the  con- 
ference agreement  for  my  colleagues. 

Overall,  the  conference  agreement 
provides  for  fiscal  year  1990  outlays  of 
$1,165  billion  and  revenues  of  $1,065 
billion,  with  a  deficit  of  $99.7  billion. 
It  provides  for  $27.7  billion  of  deficit 
reduction  from  the  baseline.  Entitle- 
ment and  other  mandatory  spending  is 
cut  by  $8.3  billion  in  outlays,  while 
Social  Security  and  other  retirement 
program  cost-of-living  adjustments  are 
protected  and  Medicare  cuts  are  limit- 
ed to  half  the  amount  proposed  in  the 
President's  budget.  All  of  these  figures 
comply  with  the  bipartisan  budget 
agreement,  as  do  total  spending  levels 
for  defense,  international  affairs,  and 
domestic  discretionary  programs. 
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The  differences  in  functional  areas 
between  the  House  resolution  and  the 
conference  agreement  can  be  placed 
into  four  categories. 

The  first  category  is  functions  in 
which  there  is  little  or  no  change  be- 
cause of  the  similarity  between  the 
House  and  Senate  numbers.  Functions 
falling  in  this  category  are:  050,  na- 
tional defense;  150,  international  af- 
fairs; 270,  energy;  370,  commerce  and 
housing  credit;  450,  community  and  re- 
gional development;  550,  health;  and 
800,  general  government. 

The  second  category  is  functions  in 
which  the  conference  agreed  to  great- 
er spending  than  the  House-passed 
budget.  This  category  includes  func- 
tions 300,  natural  resources  and  envi- 
ronment; 350,  agriculture;  400,  trans- 
portation; 570,  medicare— for  adminis- 
tration, and  750,  administration  of  jus- 
tice—for antidrug  abuse  programs. 

The  third  category  is  functions  in 
which  the  spending  levels  agreed  to  by 
the  conference  are  lower  than  the 
House  but  closer  to  the  House  figure 
than  to  the  Senate.  Functions  in  this 
category  are  250,  general  science, 
space,  and  technology;  500,  education, 
training,  employment,  and  social  serv- 
ices; and  700,  veterans'  benefits  and 
services. 

Finally,  in  function  600,  income  se- 
curity; spending  is  below  the  level  in 
the  House  resolution  and  represents 
an  approximate  splitting  of  the  differ- 
ence between  the  two  bodies. 

Like  the  House  resolution,  this  con- 
ference report  reverses  the  trend  of 
the  last  8  years  by  providing  full  infla- 
tion protection  for  low-income  pro- 
grams, allowing  overall  domestic  dis- 
cretionary spending  to  rise  with  infla- 
tion, and  reducing  defense  spending 
from  the  baseline  by  $4.2  billion. 
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The  conference  report,  like  the 
House  budget,  provides  an  Increase  of 
$3.6  billion  in  budget  authority  above 
the  baseline  in  domestic  discretionary 
programs. 

The  conference  report  also  provides 
increased  funding  for  the  Democratic 
leadership's  children's  package  for 
programs  such  as  Headstart;  Child 
Care;  Education,  including  such  pro- 
grams as  Compensatory  Education  and 
Student  Financial  Assistance;  and  the 
WIC  Nutrition  Program  for  Pregnant 
and  Nursing  Women,  Infants,  and 
Children  is  also  fully  funded  under 
this  proposal. 

Like  the  House-passed  resolution, 
the  conference  report  includes  $200 
million  for  expanded  Medicaid  cover- 
age of  pregnant  women  and  children, 
hospice  case,  and  community-based 
services  for  the  frail  elderly  and  men- 
tally retarded.  It  also  fully  funds  the 
McKlnney  Act  for  the  homeless  and 
includes  $15  million  for  liberalization 
of  child  nutrition  programs. 


Like  the  House-passed  resolution, 
the  conference  report  fully  funds  the 
President's  anticrime  initiative  and  im- 
proves upon  the  President's  proposed 
funding  for  combating  the  Nation's 
separate  but  related  epidemics— drugs 
and  AIE>S.  The  budget  also  provides 
funding  for  NASA,  NSF  scientific  re- 
search, and  the  superconducting  super 
collider  in  line  with  the  House  propos- 
al. 

Funding  for  veterans  medical  care  is 
increased  $1.05  billion  in  budget  au- 
thority above  last  year's  level  and 
$0.85  billion  above  the  President's 
budget  request.  This  also  matches  the 
House-passed  resolution. 

The  conference  report  also  follows 
the  House  resolution  and  the  biparti- 
san budget  agreement  in  other  areas. 
In  entitlements  and  other  mandatory 
programs  the  conference  report  would 
achieve  $8.3  billion  in  deficit  reducton. 
Revenues  would  be  increased  by  $14.2 
billion,  including  $5.3  billion  in  in- 
creased tax  revenues,  $0.5  billion  from 
building  upon  the  President's  IRS 
compliance  initiative,  $2.7  billion  in  in- 
creased user  fees,  and  $5.7  billion  from 
asset  sales.  Policies  to  produce  the  $5.3 
billion  resulting  from  changes  in  tax 
law  will  have  to  be  negotiated  by  the 
White  House  and  the  tax-writing  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress. 

The  conference  agreement  is  en- 
forced by  2-year  reconciliation  instruc- 
tions to  10  House  committees.  The 
committees  are  to  report  legislation  to 
achieve  $1.1  billion  in  user  fee  in- 
creases, $6.7  billion  in  entitlement  and 
mandatory  program  reductions,  $0.4 
billion  in  unspecified  ways  and  means 
committee  deficit  reduction,  and  reve- 
nue increases  of  $5.3  billion,  for  a  total 
of  $13.5  billion  in  fiscal  year  1990  and 
about  $10.5  billion  in  fiscal  year  1991, 
and  about  $10.5  billion  in  savings  in 
fiscal  year  1991.  Eight  Senate  commit- 
tees are  instructed  to  report  legislation 
reducing  the  deficit  by  $13.8  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1990  alone. 

Two  of  the  key  differences  that  the 
House  and  Senate  did  not  resolve  in- 
volve reconciliation.  The  Senate,  but 
not  the  House,  includes  asset  sales  in 
reconciliation.  However,  the  Senate 
provides  only  1-year  reconciliation  in- 
structions, while  the  House  provides  2- 
year  instructions. 

The  Senate  agreed  to  drop  its  "fenc- 
ing" provision  for  low-income  housing 
and  Internal  Revenue  Service  funds 
based  upon  the  assurances  provided  by 
the  House  E>emocratic  leadership  of 
full  support  for  funding  in  this  area 
during  the  appropriations  process. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  again  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  conference 
report.  It  provides  an  opportunity  not 
only  to  implement  the  budget  process, 
but  to  achieve  deficit  reduction,  which 
is  within  the  Gramm-Rudman  targets, 
that  does  achieve  deficit  reduction, 
that  does  provide  for  a  bipartisan  and 
cooperative  spirit  t>etween  both  the 


House,  and  the  Senate,  as  well  as  the 
White  House,  but  more  importantly, 
lays  the  groundwork  for  further  defi- 
cit reduction  for  1991.  For  all  those 
reasons,  I  would  urge  adoption  of  the 
conference  report. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  4  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ever  since  we  began 
this  budget  exercise,  or  rather  since 
the  budget  smnmiteers  came  out  of 
their  meetings,  it  has  been  obvious 
that  fiscal  year  1990  is  a  'get  along " 
year. 

This  budget,  as  many  observers  have 
remarked,  contains  nothing  heroic.  We 
have  all  understood  that  from  the 
very  beginning. 

As  we  have  contemplated  this 
budget,  we  have  been  too  eager  to 
bestow  that  description  on  it.  We  have 
been  too  quick  to  say  this  budget  reso- 
lution is  an  ignoble  achievement,  or 
perhaps  not  even  an  achievement  at 
all. 

In  my  judgment,  we  have  not  been 
eager  enough  to  talk  about  the  strong 
points  in  this  budget.  What  is  impor- 
tant is  that  the  budget  resolution  gives 
us  a  good  probability  of  meeting  the 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  target. 

The  budget  resolution  was  accom- 
plished under  a  process  which  has 
been  the  most  successful  in  the  histo- 
ry of  the  budget  resolution.  It  was 
done  with  bipartisan  cooperation, 
which  has  been  achieved  very  rarely, 
particularly  in  this  House. 

It  has  been  achieved  with  coopera- 
tion between  the  administrative  and 
the  legislative  branch,  which  is  very 
rare.  It  has  been  accomplished  in  a 
timely  fashion,  which  is  another  great 
rarity. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  does  make 
good  on  the  President's  tax  pledge  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 

While  we  can  readily  acknowledge 
that  it  does  not  reduce  spending 
nearly  as  much  as  I,  or  as  some  other 
members,  would  have  it,  I  think  we 
need  to  stress  the  advantages  of  this 
particular  budget  resolution  more 
than  we  have. 

A  majority  of  Republicans  and 
E>emocrats  in  both  bodies  supported 
the  bills  when  they  passed  the  respec- 
tive Houses.  The  conference  commit- 
tee made  minor  adjustments  in  the 
bills  to  produce  a  conference  compro- 
mise. 

Neither  the  House  nor  the  Senate 
budget  resolution  was  subjected  to 
much  violence,  because  both  of  them 
going  into  the  conference  were  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  bipartisan  budget 
agreement. 

In  general,  it  was  a  good  agreement 
for  the  House  and  I  think  no  less  good 
an  agreement  for  the  Senate. 

In  the  House,  we  were  interested  in 
science,  in  veterans  and  in  Justice 
functions.  The  conference  committee 
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took  care  of  those  closer  to  the  House 
number  than  to  the  Senate  number. 

We  were  also  interested  In  preserv- 
ing function  500,  education,  particular- 
ly Members  of  the  majority  party  in 
this  body.  The  education  function 
came  out  much  closer  to  the  House 
number  than  to  the  Senate  nimiber. 

We  were  also  instructed,  although 
not  a  binding  instruction,  not  to  bring 
back  a  gas  tax.  I  am  pleased  to  an- 
nounce to  the  House  that  we  have 
done  no  such  thing.  There  is  no  gas 
tax  attached  to  this  resolution. 

In  general,  I  think  it  is  a  good  reso- 
lution. It  is  understandable  that  all  15 
House  conferees  supported  it.  I  hope 
the  House  will  support  it  in  similar 
proportions. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consimie  to  the 
gentleman      from      Michigan      [Mr. 

KiLOEEl. 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in 
strong  support  for  the  conference  report  on 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  106,  the  con- 
gressional budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year 
1990 — a  budget  resolution  which  places  the 
highest  priority  on  the  needs  of  America's  chil- 
dren. 

This  resolution  makes  desperately  needed 
investments  in  tfie  education,  care,  health  and 
nutritton  of  our  Natk^n's  most  preckius  re- 
source and  greatest  hope  for  the  future — our 
children. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  woukj  like  to  commend 
House  budget  chairman,  Leon  Panetta  for 
his  patience,  his  tenacity  and  his  good  humor 
throughout  this  budget  process. 

In  his  budget  negotiatrons  with  the  White 
House,  with  the  minority  in  the  House  and 
now  with  the  Senate  in  conference,  Chairman 
Panetta  has  steadfastly  defended  the  do- 
mestk:  discrettonary  porbon  of  the  budget, 
particulariy  functk>n  500,  educatk>n,  training, 
employment  and  social  sennces. 

For  most  of  the  functions,  the  conferees 
split  the  difference  between  the  House  and 
Senate  positk>n. 

However,  on  functk>n  500,  Chairman  Panet- 
ta and  the  House  conferees  managed  to  con- 
vince their  Senate  counterparts  to  come  up 
two-thirds  of  the  way  toward  the  House  func- 
tk>n  500  number. 

The  functkjn  500  total  of  $41.5  bilfon  in 
budget  authority  and  $38.9  btllkjn  in  outlays  is 
suffKient  to  provkle: 

A  $1.7  billk>n  increase  for  education  pro- 
grams, erKXJgh  to  provkle  the  Department  of 
Educatkxi  with  a  $1  billon  increase  over 
baseline:  $1 .4  billkxi  in  discretmnary  funds  for 
chikj  care  authorizatkxi  legisiatnn  currently 
pending  in  the  House  Educatnn  and  Labor 
Committee;  a  $265  millk>n  increase  over  base- 
line for  Head  Start;  and  a  $200  milton  in- 
crease over  baseline  for  job  training  programs 
for  displaced  workers. 

Increased  funding  is  also  provkled  in  vari- 
ous functnns  for  the  other  programs  on  the 
House  leadership's  initiative  for  chikjren  In- 
cluding WIC,  community  health  servne  and 
other  health  and  nutritkxi  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  partKUlarly  pleased  that 
the  conference  report  before  us  today  as- 
sumes $1.4  billKMi  in  discretonary  funds  for 


new  child  care  legislation  which  addresses  the 
pressing  national  need  to  increase  the  avail- 
ability of  affordable,  quality  child  care. 

This  is  sufficient  to  fully  fund  the  new  Child 
Care  Program  starting  In  the  second  half  of 
fiscal  year  1990. 

Mr.  Speaker,  America  faces  a  child  care 
crisis  that  grows  daily. 

In  today's  economy,  more  and  more  parents 
must  wori<  outside  the  home,  but  they  find  it 
neariy  impossible  to  find  or  afford  decent  care 
for  their  children. 

As  a  result,  far  too  many  children,  especially 
low  income  and  disadvantaged  children,  are 
left  home  alone  or  left  in  unsafe,  inadequate 
care  that  jeopardizes  their  early  development 
and,  in  some  cases,  their  very  lives. 

It  is  difficult  enough  for  worthing  parents  to 
leave  their  children  in  the  care  of  others. 

But  when  they  must  spend  the  day  wonied 
about  their  children's  care  and  safety,  when 
they  miss  work  days  or  when  they  avoid 
taking  certain  jobs  because  they  cannot  find 
decent  child  care,  ttien  it  becomes  a  tragedy 
for  our  society  as  well  as  a  drain  on  our  econ- 
omy. 

I  am  also  pleased  that  the  conference 
agreement  includes  the  Packwood  amend- 
ment which  allows  the  tax-writing  committees 
to  pursue  complementary  legislation  for  chil- 
dren, such  as  expansion  of  the  earned  income 
and  dependent  child  care  tax  credits  and  of 
title  XX  social  sen/ices  block  grants,  on  a  defi- 
cit neutral  basis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  year,  both  partk;ipants  and 
observers  of  the  budget  process  have  said 
that  this  budget  resolution  is  not  bold  enough 
on  revenues  and  entitlements,  is  not  tough 
enough  on  cutting  defense,  and  mayt)e  is  too 
optimistic  on  economic  assumptrans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  may  very  well  be  all  of  those 
things,  but  within  the  financial  and  political 
constraints  imposed  on  us  by  the  President, 
Chairman  Panetta  and  the  House  Budget 
Committee  has  managed  to  craft  a  balanced 
and  fair  budget  resolution  which  protects  and 
enhances  those  programs  aimed  at  improving 
the  education,  eariy  development,  health  and 
nutrition  of  our  children  and  provides  room  for 
the  enactment  of  desperately  needed  new 
programs  like  child  care. 

Once  again,  I  commend  Chairman  Panetta 
and  my  fellow  members  of  the  House  Budget 
Committee  for  a  budget  which  is  truly  kinder 
and  gentler  and  I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Williams]. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
make  several  inquiries  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  Budget  Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  ask  the  chair- 
man of  the  Budget  Committee,  am  I 
correct  in  assuming  that  the  resolu- 
tion before  us  requires  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  to  achieve  $40 
million  in  reconciliation  savings  in  en- 
titlement programs  within  its  jurisdic- 
tion, but  that  there  are  no  specific  as- 
sumptions in  this  resolution  as  to  how 
those  savings  will  be  achieved? 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  as  always  in  rec- 
onciliation instructions,  we  provide  a 


nimiber  to  the  committees  and  obvi- 
ously make  some  suggestions,  but  as  to 
how  that  is  achieved,  that  Is  left  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  that  committee. 

Mr.    WILLIAMS.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 
thank  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Budget  Committee  for  that  assur- 
ance. I  asked  the  question,  I  tell  my 
chairman,  because  there  is  consider- 
able concern  in  the  high  education 
community  about  the  contents  of  this 
budget  conference  agreement.  Previ- 
ously there  had  been  discussion  of  a  5- 
percent  origination  fee  on  SLS  and 
PLUS    loans,    or    the    imposition    of 
lender  risk  sharing  to  the  GSL  pro- 
gram, or  a  reduction  in  the  special  al- 
lowance paid  to  GSL  lenders.  None  of 
these  proposals  are  assumed  in  the 
conference  report  imder  consideration 
today.   If  we   adopt   this  conference 
agreement,  it  will  be  for  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  to   determine 
and    report    whatever    changes    are 
needed  to  reach  the  $40  million  sav- 
ings that  are  required.  This  might  be 
accomplished  by  legislatively  adopting 
the  guaranteed  student  loan  default 
regulations  that  will  be  published  soon 
by  the  Department  of  Education.  Or  it 
might    be     accomplished    by     other 
changes  that  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  might  decide  to  make.  But 
am  I  correct  in  assuming  that  the  deci- 
sion will  be  that  of  the  authorizing 
committee,  and  nothing  in  this  confer- 
ence agreement  binds  us  to  any  specif- 
ic course  of  action? 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  that  is 
absolutely  correct.  The  purpose  of  the 
conference  report  agreement  is  basi- 
cally to  say  to  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  that  we  need  $40 
million  in  entitlement  savings  within 
your  jurisdiction.  It  is  up  to  the  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee  to  deter- 
mine how  that  is  to  be  done.  The  only 
concern  of  the  Budget  Committee  is  to 
insure  that  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  counts  whatever  you  report  out 
as  meaningful  savings. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 
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Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Houghton],  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget. 

Mr.  HOUGHTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a 
word,  I  support  the  budget  resolution, 
the  budget  conference  report.  Concur- 
rent Resolution  106. 

A  few  days  ago  I  said  my  piece  on 
this  document,  so  I  will  mercifully 
spare  the  House  repetition  of  those 
words. 

This  is,  though,  an  important  docu- 
ment, and  all  of  us  have  different 
views  on  the  budget,  but  let  me  just 
say  this:  The  1990  budget  has  been 
pored  over  and  argued  over,  and  it  has 
been  adjusted;  it  has  been  approved  in 
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conference,  and  it  passes  the  test  of 
reasonableness. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  now  our  turn  to 
pass  this  resolution,  to  approve  the 
document.  We  have  other  financial 
and  longer  term  issues  to  tackle,  and 
they  will  take  our  firm  attention.  Let 
us  pass  this  resolution.  Let  us  do  it 
now,  and  let  us  do  it  quicldy. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Solomon]. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota, 
for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  rise  and  com- 
mend both  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia and  my  good  friend,  the  rank- 
ing member  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget,  the  gentleman  from  Miimeso- 
ta  [Mr.  Frenzel],  for  the  good  battle 
they  fought  on  function  700  of  the 
veterans'  budget,  because  as  I  looked 
through  these  figures,  the  Senate  ver- 
sion had  $13,224,000,000  in  it,  and  it 
looks  like  you  compromised  it  out  at 
$13,300,000,000,  and  that  is  an  increase 
of  $76  million  over  the  Senate  version. 
I  luiow  the  terrible  strains  that  were 
on  both  of  the  gentlemen  and  the 
entire  Committee  on  the  Budget  and 
the  demands  for  all  of  these  functions, 
so  the  gentlemen  really  are  to  be  com- 
mended, and  I  want  to  commend  them 
for  it. 

I  would  like  to  take  just  a  minute  to 
point  out  why  we  needed  this  addition- 
al funds,  though.  Throughout  the  172 
veterans'  hospitals  throughout  this 
country  and  220  outreach  VA  medical 
clinics  throughout  the  country,  there 
is  a  shortfall  out  there  right  now  in 
this  fiscal  year  of  over  $700  million, 
and  that  means  that  veterans  are 
being  turned  away  for  prescription 
drugs,  that  nurses  are  being  laid  off, 
where  we  cannot  even  compete  now  in 
the  private  sector  because  of  the 
salary  structures,  and  we  have  doctors 
being  laid  off  for  the  same  reason.  We 
have  hospital  beds  being  shut  down, 
wards  being  shut  down.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  are  taking  care  of  next  year's 
budget  and  picldng  up  most  of  the 
shortfall  for  next  year,  for  1990,  but 
we  are  not  dealing  with  the  problem 
that  exists  in  this  year's  budget. 

It  is  even  more  important  that  we 
pass  the  supplemental  than  it  is  to 
pass  this  budget  here  today.  I  point 
out  to  all  of  those  who  are  listening 
that,  yes,  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  has  done  a  great  job  in  bring- 
ing this  budget  before  us.  They  have 
taken  care  of  much  of  that  shortfall 
for  next  year.  With  the  appropriations 
In  the  budget  that  they  are  maJdng 
here  today,  there  will  be  a  shortfall  in 
1990,  but  it  wiU  be  a  much  smaller 
shortfall  which  we  can  deal  with  in 
next  year's  supplemental. 

Right  now  we  need  to  pass  this 
year's  supplemental  budget,  because  it 
picks  up  the  current  $700  million 
shortfalL 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  Senate  is  going 
home  next  week.  They  will  not  be 
here.  We  will  not  be  able  to  pass  the 
supplemental.  The  following  week  all 
of  us  are  going  home.  We  cannot  wait 
another  2  weeks,  because  a  month  will 
go  by,  and  we  will  not  be  serving  the 
needs  of  these  veterans. 

I  would  urge  us  to  use  all  the  pres- 
sure to  get  that  supplemental  on  the 
floor  and  let  us  pass  it  before  we  go 
home  this  weekend. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  both  of 
these  gentlemen  for  the  great  job  that 
they  did  on  next  year's  budget. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Trapicawt]. 

Mr.  TRAPICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  start  out  by  commending  one 
of  the  fine  chairmen  of  the  House.  I 
probably  would  not  support  this  bill  if 
it  were  not  for  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Panetta],  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Frenzel]. 
They  are  two  of  the  most  capable 
Members,  and  they  deserve  our  sup- 
port. 

I  would  like  to  just  tell  it  like  it  is  in 
a  little  way  today.  Everybody  heard 
about  the  fact  that  my  district,  north- 
east Ohio,  lost  55,000  jobs  in  the  last 
15  years.  They  averaged  $12  and  $15 
an  hour.  They  shipped  those  jobs 
overseas,  and  we  got  the  $3.50  to  $5.50 
an  hour  jobs,  and  they  said,  "Be  pa- 
tient." 

Meanwhile,  Members  do  not  realize 
this,  that  the  companies  that  have 
gone  overseas,  American  companies, 
now  ship  back  to  us  these,  and  these 
are  imports,  and  the  Members  realize 
on  this  section  954  of  the  Tax  Code, 
many  of  them  do  not  even  pay  taxes 
on  their  profits  to  Uncle  Sam.  I  tried 
to  change  that  with  the  Foreign  Sub- 
sidiary Tax  Equity  Act,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  finally  re- 
sdized  we  should.  They  passed  it. 
When  it  got  into  conference,  the  lob- 
byists Icilled  it  with  the  other  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  here  today  just 
simply  sick  and  tired  of  it.  I  have  been 
told  to  be  patient.  Meanwhile,  I  need 
housing.  I  need  a  veterans'  outpatient 
clinic.  "Half  a  million  dollars?  Trafi- 
CANT,  you  are  going  to  bust  the  bank." 
I  need  roads.  "Roads?  My  God,  we 
have  a  deficit."  I  need  a  bridge. 
"Bridge?  We  have  got  financial  prob- 
lems." 

But  there  is  $17  billion  in  this 
turkey  for  foreign  aid.  There  is  $120 
billion  for  NATO  countries.  We  are 
protecting  oil  in  the  Persian  Gulf  that 
is  going  to  Japan,  and  they  are  ship- 
ping us  Toyotas  and  toasters  and 
saying,  "Keep  your  products  out." 

I  am  tired.  I  do  not  want  any  more 
political  rhetoric.  I  do  not  want  any 
more  think  tank  people  and  econo- 
mists giving  me  advice.  I  do  not  need 
any  more  cerebral  stimulation.  I  want 
money  for  America  first,  and  I  want 
money  for  my  district.  I  need  an  out- 


patient clinic,  and  I  want  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  to  help  me.  I 
have  two  highway  projects  that  are 
desperately  needed,  and  all  those 
steel  mills  that  closed  down,  I  want  to 
open  them  up  so  that  we  can  get  some 
business  in  there.  I  want  that,  and  I 
want  those  two  projects. 

I  am  going  to  make  this  statement, 
and  this  is  going  to  be  very  unpopular, 
and  I  am  going  to  get  some  powerful 
people  after  me:  I  plan  to  cut  the  for- 
eign aid  appropriation  and  use  that 
money  for  America.  I  do  not  lenow  if  I 
will  be  successful.  There  is  going  to  be 
a  fight  in  the  House. 

I  want  something  changed;  all  the 
money  going  to  NATO,  I  want  it  to  go 
to  America.  It  is  time  they  start 
paying  their  bills.  We  have  rebuilt 
their  countries,  and  they  come  over 
here  after  the  war.  They  took  pictures 
and  photographs.  We  even  gave  them 
the  blueprints.  They  went  back,  and 
they  built  the  factories.  We  now  have 
photographs  and  they  have  the  jobs, 
and  we  have  photographs.  I  want 
money  for  my  district,  and  if  there  is 
anybody  else  who  wants  it,  they  had 
better  start  speaking  out,  because  it  is 
going  to  Singapore,  the  Philippines, 
Japan,  Panama,  and  Nicaragua. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  look  for  problems, 
and  we  find  them,  and  we  ship  them 
money.  Let  us  start  taking  care  of 
America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  America  is  falling  apart 
with  waterlines  that  are  70  years  old, 
sewerlines  falling  in,  bridges  that  need 
repair,  roads  desperately  needed, 
Americans  who  need  jobs.  How  about 
some  incentives  in  our  Tax  Code  for 
America? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  going  to  vote  for 
this  bill,  and  I  do  not  like  it,  but  I  am 
going  to  try  and  cut  it  with  a  razor, 
and  I  do  not  have  much  support,  I  will 
be  honest. 
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But  I  am  going  to  try  and  get  that 
foreign  aid  and  cut  it  to  death.  I  am 
going  to  try  and  take  that  NATO 
money  and  get  on  it.  I  am  tired  of  the 
free  toll  road  business  for  Japan,  and 
they  built  a  toll  road  on  our  side.  I  am 
hoping  that  the  Members  of  Congress 
who  are  looking  at  this  deficit  not  only 
realize  it  is  a  deficit,  but  our  greatest 
cost  is  because  we  are  supporting  ev- 
erybody around  the  world  and  we  are 
forgetting  about  No.  1  and  that  is 
Uncle  Sam. 

I  am  saying  today  good  luck.  I  want 
some  Members  to  help  me  to  cut  that 
foreign  aid  and  change  the  focus  on 
that  NATO  support,  and  let  them 
start  pajring  their  own  way. 

I  thank  the  chairman  for  the  time 
and  close  out  by  saying  if  there  is  any 
finer  chairman  around  here,  there 
may  be  a  few.  but  not  many.  I  think 
the  guy  on  the  other  side.  Bill  Fren- 
zel. is  as  sharp  as  there  is  when  it 
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comes  to  the  economy  of  America,  and 
I  hope  we  take  a  look  at  those  items 
because  we  have  cut  UDAG's,  revenue 
sharing,  anything  that  was  American 
we  cut  it. 

I  am  saying  let  us  start  putting  some 
good  old  money  into  the  accoimts  of 
Uncle  Sam  and  start  cutting  that 
money  overseas. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
7  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Danne- 
meyer].  

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  thank  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Panetta],  chair- 
man of  the  Budget  Committee,  and 
the  ranking  minority  member,  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Pren- 
zel],  for  the  work  they  have  done  with 
what  I  classify  as  almost  an  impossible 
situation.  They  are  attempting  to  add 
Band-Aids  to  the  whole  process  to 
keep  it  from  hemorrhaging,  and  from 
their  perspective  they  have  done  a 
decent  job,  and  I  commend  them  for 
the  work  product  that  they  have  pro- 
duced, given  the  ground  rules  on 
which  they  have  had  to  work. 

I  take  this  time  to  suggest  to  my  col- 
leagues that  the  responsible  thing  for 
us  to  do  is  to  vote  against  this  budget 


Of  this  amount  $675  billion  is  repre- 
sented by  marketable  debt  and  $230 
billion  is  represented  by  nonmarketa- 
ble  debt  held  by  trust  funds.  Just  in  1 
year  the  Treasury  has  to  refinance 
almost  a  trillion  dollars  of  our  nation- 
al debt,  plus  also  selling  enough  debt 
to  finance  the  deficit  for  fiscal  year 
1990. 

Members  should  also  be  advised  that 
there  is  still  in  this  budget  conference 
report  $19  billion  of  unspecified  reduc- 
tions, which  means  that  we  ase  just 
placing  under  the  table  the  problem  of 
how  we  are  going  to  reduce  $19  billion 
of  spending  in  fiscal  year  1990.  This 
means  that  when  we  get  around  to  dis- 
cussing the  budget  for  the  next  year 
we  will  have  raised  the  whole  level  of 
Federal  spending  by  an  additional  $19 
billion.  What  that  all  means  is  that 
the  pressure  to  increase  taxes  when  we 
are  going  through  this  process  a  year 
from  now  will  be  all  the  more  difficult 
to  resist. 

I  have  previously  spoken  to  the 
House  on  the  necessity  of  reexamining 
the  whole  premise  of  how  we  are  at- 
tempting to  proceed.  America  went 
down  the  road  of  a  dollar  backed  by 
nothing  in  1968  when  we  separated 
the  link  between  the  dollar  and  gold. 


in  the  American  dream  of  owning 
their  own  home  with  an  interest  rate 
of  5  or  6  percent,  which  is  what  their 
parents  were  able  to  enjoy  in  owning 
their  own  home.  College  students  will 
be  able  to  pay  off  their  loans  at  5  or  6 
percent,  and  American  business  people 
would  no  longer  be  penalized  in  at- 
tempting to  compete  with  West  Ger- 
many, and  Japan,  our  major  competi- 
tors, by  paying  an  interest  rate  in  this 
country  which  currently  is  twice  what 
our  major  competitiors  in  West  Ger- 
many and  Japan  have  to  pay.  In  other 
words,  we  would  be  a  long  way  toward 
the  goal  of  restoring  honest  money  in 
this  country  with  a  consequent  reduc- 
tion in  interest  cost  expense,  which  re- 
dounds to  the  benefit  not  only  of  the 
American  Government  but  of  every 
consimier  in  this  country  who  has  to 
pay  interest  to  some  bank  in  some 
form.  

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Moody]. 

Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  consider  what  we  are  doing 
today  in  light  of  the  long-term  conse- 


resolution,  and  I  hope  I  can  convince    President  Nixon  shut  the  gold  window    quences  of  this  budget  resolution.  I  do 


my  colleagues  of  the  reasons  for  that 
statement. 

We  all  have  heard  the  statement 
that  the  deficit  will  be  under  $100  bil- 
lion, that  this  will  be  within  the  con- 
fines of  the  Graimn-Rudman-Hollings 
target.  I  guess  that  depends  on  how  we 
define  the  deficit.  To  me  the  deficit  is 
how  much  do  we  intend  to  increase 
the  national  debt  by,  and  the  answer  is 
if  we  look  on  page  49  of  the  conference 
report  we  find  that  when  Members 
vote  for  this  budget  resolution,  this 
will  automatically  result  in  an  increase 
in  the  national  debt  to  $3,122  trillion. 
That  represents  an  increase  over  the 
existing  debt  of  $262  billion.  That 
means  we  will  be  adding  $262  biUion  to 
the  national  debt  with  the  adoption  of 
this  budget  resolution. 

Then  Members  may  ask  how  do  we 
reconcile  this  increase  in  the  debt  by 
$262  billion  with  a  statement  that  the 
deficit  is  a  little  under  $100  billion, 
and  the  answer  is  quite  simple.  In 
order  to  get  the  projected  deficit  to 
under  $100  billion  we  are  reducing 
from  the  general  fund  deficit  of  some 
$241  billion  about  $140-some  billion  in 
trust  fund  money.  That  is  the  amount 
that  we  are  scheduled  to  borrow  from 
the  trust  fimd  in  fiscal  year  1990. 

To  give  some  idea  of  just  where  our 
debt  Is  today,  the  general  fund  to  date 
owes  the  civil  service  retirement  fund 


in  August  1971.  He  said  when  he  did 
that  it  was  only  temporary. 

We  Americans  today  should  be 
aware  of  the  consequences  of  the  ac- 
tions taken  In  1968  and  1971.  We  are 
today  paying  extraordinarily  high  in- 
terest rates.  I  think  the  way  out  of 
this  dilemma  is  to  begin  to  refinance 
the  national  debt  through  the  issu- 
ance of  gold-backed  bonds.  The  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States  should  offer 
to  the  world  the  opportunity  of  Invest- 
ing in  a  bond  backed  by  gold.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  Interest  rate  on  that 
bond  would  be  about  IVi  percent  a 
year.  That  contrasts  with  the  Interest 
rate  the  Government  Is  currently 
paying  on  the  debt  of  about  8Vi  per- 
cent a  year. 

If  we  reduce  the  Interest  costs  of 
maintaining  the  national  debt  by  7 
points  on  a  national  debt  of  some  $3 
trillion.  Members  can  readily  extrapo- 
late that  we  will  be  reducing  the  inter- 
est cost  of  the  expense  of  maintaining 
fewer  debts  by  roughly  $200  billion. 
We  do  not  get  that  savings  In  1  year.  It 
would  take  about  10  years  to  refinance 
most  of  our  debt.  But  this  is  the 
means  whereby  we  can  reduce  the  in- 
terest costs  on  the  national  debt  which 
In  fiscal  year  1990  will  total  close  to 
one  quarter  of  a  trillion  dollars. 

If  the  U.S.  Government  Is  able  to 


not  plan  to  vote  for  it,  but  I  am  not 
here  to  urge  Members  not  to  vote  for 
it,  simply  to  commit  themselves  to 
doing  something  more  serious  about 
the  deficit  when  we  have  to  revisit 
this,  and  we  may  have  to  revisit  It 
more  quickly  than  we  think. 

On  this  deficit  task  we  start  out  with 
$146  billion  in  deficit  and  we  waive 
away  $19.9  blUion,  almost  $20  billion, 
simply  by  using  rosy  economic  as- 
sumptions. We  chose  the  OMB  as- 
simiptions  which  have  interest  rates 
plunging  to  5Vi  percent,  while  real 
income  surges  to  3.4  percent,  a  combi- 
nation that  Is  almost  literally  Impossi- 
ble; yet  we  cling  to  that  as  a  way  of 
hiding  almost  $20  billion  of  the  deficit. 

Then  we  engage  In  about  $11  billion 
In  accounting  gimmicks,  pushing  pay- 
ments from  one  fiscal  year,  1990,  back 
into  1989  to  enlarge  the  1989  deficit, 
but  we  pretend  that  we  have  handled 
the  problem. 
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Postal  Service,  we  take  that  off 
budget;  it  Is  an  accounting  gimmick. 
Asset  sales  of  various  kinds  which  are 
equivalent  economically  and  account- 
Ingwlse  to  simply  adding  more  debt. 
We  pretend  we  have  cut  another  $11 
billion  out  of  the  deficit  and  then  we 
achieve  $2.4  billion  by  simply  extend- 
ing current  law  which  is  scheduled  to 


reduce  the  Interest  costs  of  carrying 

$181  biuion;  It  owes  "the  Sociel  Securi-  the  national  debt,  then  the  Federal  _                      t,„„f„=nt  nf  Medicare 

ty  trust  fund  $191  billion;  It  owes  the  Reserve  Board  will  be  able  to  reduce  lapse   such  «f,  tf«*'i°«"\  °^,  ^^^^^^^ 

military  retirement  fund  $52  billion;  significantly  the  cost  of  Interest  that  premiums,  ^Wch  means  that  when  we 

and  even  more  startling  Is  the  fact  all  Americans  must  pay.  That  meaiis  really  get  right  down  to    t  the  only 

that  In  just  the  next  fiscal  year  nine-  that  young  couples  coming  Into  the  two  reidly  hard  Jhings  In  tWs  budget 

tenths  of  a  trillion  dollars  of  this  na-  marriage  market,  forming  their  fami-  are  $5.3  blUlon  In  ^f «?"«.  ^""^f^' 

tlonal  debt  will  come  due.  lies,  will  have  a  chance  to  participate  which  are  easy  to  vote  for  In  abstrac- 
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tion  because  the  body  has  not  been 
asked  to  vote  for  any  specific  revenues. 

I  hope  all  of  you  who  vote  for  the 
resolution  today  are  committed  to 
voting  for  that  package  of  revenues. 
Anything  else  would  be  irresponsible. 

So  that  is  No.  1.  No.  2.  the  only 
other  hard  thing  we  have  is  $4.1  bil- 
lion in  military  spending  off  of  the 
CBO  baseline. 

Most  of  the  other  stuff  is  pretty 
small  and  some  of  it  is  questionable. 

There  is  $1.7  billion  in  user  fees: 
again  it  is  easy  to  vote  for  them  in 
principle.  Whether  or  not  we  can  pass 
them  in  practice  remains  to  be  seen. 

The  point  I  would  make  is  this:  We 
have  a  very  serious  problem  in  our 
country.  We  are  not  addressing  a 
number  of  issues:  Child  poverty, 
homelessness,  the  S&L  crisis;  we  are 
going  to  try  to  hide  that  again  by  put- 
ting it  off  budget  unless  our  commit- 
tees vote  is  sustained  on  the  floor  and 
through  the  whole  Congress  to  put  it 
on  budget.  A  number  of  other  times 
we  are  either  not  addressing  or  hiding 
or  pretending  they  do  not  exist.  If  we 
are  serious  about  the  things  that 
count  in  this  country,  if  we  are  serious 
about  competitiveness,  if  we  are  seri- 
ous about  meeting  our  national  prior- 
ities, we  have  got  to  get  serious  about 
the  deficit. 

Today's  exercise  is  Just  that,  an  ex- 
ercise. 

I  hope  this  body  will  summon  up  the 
political  will  to  make  serious  cuts  in 
the  deficit  in  the  next  go-round  which 
may  be  quite  soon.  I  think  the  people 
are  with  us.  I  think  they  understand 
how  serious  it  is.  I  think  we  are  trail- 
ing behind  the  popular  opinion  in  this 
country  on  this  deficit. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  it  is  time  to  get 
really  serious.  Jacking  up  these  num- 
bers that  I  say  are  so  inadequate 
today. 

But  I  commend  the  committee  and 
the  chairman  for  doing  the  best  he 
could  under  these  difficult  circum- 
stances. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
6  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Repub- 
lican whip,  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia ItSx.  OmcRicH]. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wanted  to  take  some  time  to  talk 
about  this  conference  report  because  I 
think  that  it  is  vey  helpful  to  see  this 
particular  report  in  a  much  longer 
story. 

The  Oramm-Rudman  process  I 
think  is  very  slowly  working.  It  is  not 
working  as  fast  as  some  people  would 
like;  it  is  not  working  very  elegantly. 
But  the  fact  is  that  very  slowly  we  are 
beginning  to  get  control  of  spending  in 
the  Federal  Government. 

It  has  had  a  clear  and  decisive 
impact  on  the  defense  budget.  At  the 
same  time  I  think  it  has  begim  to  have 
an  impact  on  both  discretionary 
spending  and  yet  there  is  a  whole 
other  zone  that  people  do  not  look  at 


which  is  the  impact  that  it  has  had  on 
the  programs  that  would  have  existed 
without  Gramm-Rudman. 

The  fact  is  that  the  tendency  to  cen- 
tralize power  and  spending  In  Wash- 
ington has  been  dramatically  curbed 
in  the  last  3  years.  Gramm-Rudman 
has  slowed  down  the  rate  of  invention 
of  new  programs  and  it  is  beginning  to 
bite,  it  is  beginning  to  have  an  effect. 

Are  there  smoke  and  mirrors?  Yes. 
There  have  been  smoke  and  mirrors  I 
suspect  in  every  budget  starting  with 
Alexander  Hamilton. 

Are  there  things  we  would  like  to  do 
differently?  Yes,  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle.  We  would  like  more  defense,  our 
Democratic  friends  would  like  more 
domestic  spending. 

But  the  fact  is  that  both  of  us  have 
come  together  and  have  fashioned  a 
bipartisan  compromise  that  is  a  step. 

I  was  very  taken  with  the  analogy 
drawn  by  the  Director  of  the  Budget, 
Richard  Darman,  on  a  television  show 
when  he  said,  thinking  in  terms  of 
baseball  which  was  this  President's 
major  sport  in  college  and  one  the 
President  follows  carefully,  he  said: 

You  have  to  think  of  this  particular  agree- 
ment as  a  single.  It  is  not  a  home  run,  it  is 
not  even  a  triple,  it  is  a  single.  But  it  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction.  You  now  have  a 
runner  on  base. 

I  think  what  we  have  to  come  to  rec- 
ognize in  the  Congress  and  in  the 
country  is  that  the  process  of  getting 
to  a  balanced  budget  is  not  going  to 
occur  in  some  magic  moment,  there  is 
not  going  to  be  some  decisive  exciting 
moment.  But  the  process  of  getting  to 
a  balanced  budget  occurs  every  day. 

I  would  argue  that  2  weeks  ago  when 
we  stripped  out,  voted  to  strip  out  un- 
necessary spending  by  rejecting  a  sup- 
plemental appropriations  bill  which 
had  gotten  too  big,  that  was  a  step 
toward  a  balanced  budget. 

I  would  argue  that  if  we  had  the 
courage  to  bring  forth  and  pass  the 
veterans  dire  emergency  supplemental 
with  only  the  requested  money  for  vet- 
erans, that  would  be  frankly  a  2  for  1, 
a  good  step  in  helping  the  veterans 
and  a  good  step  in  helping  us  get 
toward  a  balanced  budget  because  it 
would  show  a  level  of  discipline  about 
spending  that  this  Congress  needs  to 
get  to. 

Now  I  think  this  budget  is  also  good 
because  it  has  a  revenue  number  in  it, 
$5.4  billion,  which  can  be  met  in  large 
part  by  passing  the  capital  gains  re- 
duction. 

I  think  it  is  important  for  us  to  look 
at  the  central  lesson  of  the  last  10 
years.  That  is,  if  we  continue  to  take 
steps  to  create  Jobs,  to  have  more 
people  at  work,  to  increase  the  take- 
home  pay  so  that  people  in  fact  are 
wealthier,  they  pay  more  taxes  be- 
cause they  are  richer,  not  because  we 
have  raised  taxes. 

The  fact  is  that  economic  growth 
gave  us  a  windfall  of  almost  $90  billion 


in  this  budget  from  the  budget  of  a 
year  ago.  That  is  $90  billion  extra. 
Part  of  it  was  spent  toward  meeting 
the  Gramm-Rudman  budget  require- 
ments. Part  of  it  wsis  spent  on  a  hand- 
ful of  small  new  programs. 

I  think  that  the  No.  1  cause  for  hope 
is  that  you  have  in  the  Bush  adminis- 
tration a  number  of  Cabinet  officers 
and  a  number  of  staff  people  working 
very  diligently  to  pull  together  the 
new  ideas  for  a  trimmer,  more  effec- 
tive, more  reformed  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

I  think  with  people  like  Jack  Kemp 
and  Bill  Bennett  working  on  their  pro- 
grams, with  Dr.  Sullivan  worldng  on 
his  programs,  with  the  Secretary  of 
Education.  Cavasos.  working,  together 
they  can  offer  us  a  package  of  reforms 
so  that  by  the  time  we  get  to  the  fiscal 
1991  budget  we  can  begin  to  see  how 
we  are  going  to  get  toward  a  truly  bal- 
anced budget  over  the  period  of  an- 
other 3  or  4  years. 

Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Moody]. 

Mr.  MOODY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  uses  the 
baseball  analogy.  But  this  is  not  a 
home  run,  you  are  right,  it  is  not  a 
triple,  it  is  not  even  a  double,  in  fact  it 
is  not  even  a  single.  This  is  like  bun- 
ting when  you  are  behind  by  eight 
runs  in  the  ninth  inning  or  the  eighth 
inning  even;  that  is  not  good  public 
policy.  I  think  the  gentleman  should 
use  the  analogy  properly  and  more  ac- 
curately. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Well,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  realize  that  my  colleague  has  a 
neighboring  State  which  has  had  a 
tradition  of  home  run  hitters  in  base- 
ball games,  but  I  do  not  think  in  all 
honesty  we  can  get  to  a  home  run 
right  now. 

I  do  think  what  Mr.  Panetta  and 
Mr.  Frenzel  helped  us  get  to  is  a  nice 
solid  single.  As  an  Atlanta  Braves  fan 
and  we  have  had  a  winning  streak  re- 
cently, I  think  singles  help.  They  are  a 
lot  l>etter  than  foul  balls  and  striking 
out. 

So  I  want  to  close  by  saying  to  my 
colleagues:  Vote  "yes"  today,  not  be- 
cause this  is  a  magic  panacea  but  be- 
cause it  is  one  more  small  step  in  the 
right  direction.  It  is  not  the  best  possi- 
ble step,  it  is  not  the  best  or  most  ele- 
gant possible  step,  but  in  fact  it  is  a 
step. 

If  we  vote  "yes"  today  and  if  we  are 
tough  all  summer  as  appropriation 
bills  come  to  the  floor  and  if  we  are 
willing  to  pass  the  reforms  that  are 
necessary  to  get  us  a  Federal  Govern- 
ment we  can  afford,  if  we  are  willing 
to  have  the  dire  emergencies  that  are 
real  such  as  the  veterans  but  not  load 
them  up  with  a  lot  of  of  pork,  then  I 
think  over  the  next  3  or  4  years  in  fact 
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we  can  be  proud  of  having  helped 
work  our  way  to  a  balanced  budget. 

So  I  do  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
"yes"  on  this  conference  report. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Oregon.  [Mr.  Denny 
Smith],  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget. 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  somehow  or  other 
during  the  conference  process  we 
expect  that  the  Members  from  both 
bodies  are  going  to  sit  down  together 
and  come  to  some  special  wisdom.  Un- 
fortunately this  bill  is  not  any  better 
than  it  was  when  it  left  the  House  a 
couple  of  weeks  ago. 

It  in  fact  is  not  going  to  really  solve 
our  deficit  problem.  It  is  paving  over 
the  holes  in  the  road. 

It  is  interesting  when  I  came  to  the 
Congress  we  had  a  budget  of  $678  bil- 
lion, 1981.  We  now  have  a  73-percent 
increase  to  $1.17  trillion.  The  report 
also  contains  revenues  of  $1.07  trillion. 
So  we  have  a  78-percent  increase  in 
revenues  in  that  same  period  of  time. 

Our  problem  is  that  we  spend  more 
money  than  we  take  in  and  we  are  un- 
willing to  change  our  spending  habits. 

I  guess  the  key  to  it— and  the  previ- 
ous speakers  have  talked  about  this— 
that  is  the  supplemental  or  the  appro- 
priation bills  that  will  follow  are  going 
to  be  overloaded  and  they  are  not 
going  to  comply  with  this  budget. 

The  tragic  thing  in  my  estimation  is 
that  we  have  between  $80  billion  and 
$90  billion  of  increased  revenue  with- 
out raising  taxes  in  this  fiscal  year 
budget  which  could  have  gone  toward 
more  deficit  reduction  had  we  simply 
not  spent  too  much  money. 

a  1410 

I  think  the  only  way  we  are  ever 
going  to  solve  our  problem,  and  maybe 
the  previous  speaker's  analogy  to  base- 
ball, "and  this  is  just  one  small  step, 
this  is  a  single."  is  a  good  way  to  look 
at  it. 

I  am  going  to  vote  "no"  on  this  bill, 
but  I  do  think  that  we  are  doing 
better,  and  with  the  prospect  of 
having  a  continuing  effort  right  after 
this  budget  is  passed  in  our  committee 
working  on  the  1991  problems,  trying 
to  come  to  agreement  not  to  spend  too 
much  money,  this  comes  closer  to  our 
2-year  budgetary  process  that  a  lot  of 
Members  think  are  going  to  be  neces- 
sary to  really  get  a  long-term  handle 
on  this  budget  and  this  spending.  But 
with  increased  revenues  that  we  have, 
$14  billion  called  for  in  this  document 
plus  the  $80  billion  in  the  estimate  for 
next  year  over  this  fiscal  year,  we  have 
a  situation  where  we  could  have  done 
better,  and  I  think  that  that  is  the  key 
factor  here.  There  was  not  any  more 
wisdom  here,  although  I  certainly  do 
not  mean  to  speak  ill  of  the  ranking 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Pren- 


zel]  or  the  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Panetta].  I  think 
they  have  done  a  good  job.  and  we 
have  had  good  cooperation  out  of  the 
administration  and  long  term  with 
people  working  together,  I  think  we 
wiU  come  to  a  better  conclusion  and 
get  to  the  balanced  budget. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Upton]. 

Mr.  UPTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  very  re- 
luctantly support  the  conference 
agreement  on  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 106.  the  first  concurrent  budget 
resolution  for  fiscal  year  1990.  Because 
it  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  Both 
the  President  and  the  Congress  should 
have  and  could  have  done  much  bett*:r 
in  the  bipartisan  budget  agreement  an- 
noimced  in  April.  That  agreement  was 
a  weak  attempt  at  true  and  courageous 
deficit  reduction. 

I  did  not  think  it  was  possible,  but 
this  conference  agreement  is  even 
weaker.  And  it  comes  at  a  time  our 
constituents  are  demanding  coura- 
geous action  against  the  Federal 
budget  deficit. 

We  needed  a  courageous  budget.  But 
instead  of  a  profile  in  courage,  this 
budget  is  a  silhouette  in  silliness.  It 
has  silly  numbers,  silly  economic  as- 
sumptions, silly  reconciliation  instruc- 
tions, silly  reserve  funds,  and  a  silly 
delay  of  real  progress  against  the  defi- 
cit. What  is  worse,  there  is  no  provi- 
sion for  the  future,  even  the  not-too- 
distant  future  of  this  July,  when  new 
economic  assumptions  will  be  present- 
ed by  the  administration. 

The  problems  with  this  budget  pack- 
age are  numerous.  One  problem  is  the 
functional  totals.  Take  for  example, 
function  570.  the  Medicare  function. 
In  this  fimction.  the  House  resolution 
had  $123.85  billion  in  budget  author- 
ity, and  $98.35  billion  in  outlays.  The 
Senate  had  $122.4  billion  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $98.2  billion  in  outlays. 
The  conference  agreement  settles  on 
$123.9  billion  in  budget  authority  and 
$98.5  billion  in  outlays.  These  numbers 
are  outside  the  scope  of  the  House  and 
Senate  versions.  The  rules  of  this  in- 
stitution, as  I  understand  them,  do  not 
allow  a  conference  conunittee  to  do 
this. 

Take  a  look  at  the  reconciliation  in- 
structions. In  the  conference  report 
the  House  and  the  Senate  authorizing 
committees  supposedly  reconcile  some 
of  the  savings.  But  the  House  and 
Senate  have  different  reconciliation 
targets.  In  all.  Senate  reconciliation 
instructions  total  $13.8  billion  in  out- 
lays, while  the  House  provides  only 
$13.5  billion. 

And  each  body  reconciles  different 
items.  Are  we  going  to  auction  off 
rights  to  produce  chlorofluorocarbons? 
The  Senate  says  yes;  the  House  says 
no.  Sometimes,  the  House  and  Senate 
are  told  to  reconcile  the  same  item, 
but    different    savings    amounts    are 


tagged  on  that  item.  Fees  to  be  collect- 
ed by  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion are  assimied  by  the  House  to  in- 
crease revenues  by  $299  million.  The 
Senate  assumes  NRC  fees  will  take  in 
an  additional  $50  million.  Which  is  it. 
or  is  it  neither? 

Look  at  asset  sales.  The  Senate  pro- 
vides reconciliation  instructions  to  its 
conunittees  on  asset  sales,  making  it 
likely  that  the  Senate  will  act  on  this 
excellent  way  to  reduce  the  involve- 
ment of  Grovemment  in  activities  it 
should  not  be  undertaking.  But  the 
House  has  no  reconciliation  instruc- 
tions related  to  asset  sales.  Will  asset 
sales  occur?  Will  the  Senate  approve 
them;  and  the  House  not?  What  hap- 
pens in  a  reconciliation  conference? 

The  U.S.  Postal  Service  [USPS]  pro- 
vides another  interesting  case.  For 
fiscal  year  1990  the  Postal  Service  is 
expected  to  run  a  deficit.  This  Postal 
Service  deficit  results  mostly  from  the 
fact  that  it  has  been  a  long  time  since 
the  USPS  raised  the  price  of  postage. 
Therefore,  the  Postal  Service  deficit 
creates  a  budgetary  savings  if  it  is 
taken  off -budget. 

What  happens  when  the  Postal 
Service  hikes  the  price  of  stamps  and 
runs  a  surplus?  Shall  Congress  put  it 
back  on  budget? 

The  conference  agreement  also  has  a 
few  entitlement  program  expansions 
cloaked  as  "reserve  funds."  First  there 
is  a  $200  million  additional  amount  as- 
sumed for  Medicaid  expansions.  This 
may  be  well  and  good  public  policy, 
but  an  explicit  entitlement  expansion 
does  not  belong  in  a  conference  agree- 
ment on  a  budget  resolution. 

A  more  ironic  reserve  fund  is  the 
"Reserve  Fund  for  Children,"  which 
fences  off  about  $1.8  billion  for  a  child 
care  package.  This  sounds  like  a  lot  of 
money  for  a  very  good  cause.  But  the 
real  "reserve  funds"  for  children  are 
the  12  digit  deficit  and  the  $3.1  trillion 
national  debt  that  we  are  leaving  for 
our  children  to  pay.  This  is  a  lot  more 
money,  and  not  a  very  nice  thing  to 
leave  to  the  next  generation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  point  is  that  this 
budget  conference  agreement  is  a  poor 
budget  and  a  poor  agreement.  We  do 
not  have  much  of  a  budget;  and  we  do 
not  have  a  true  conference  agreement. 
What  we  have  is  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  House  and  the  Senate  to 
delay  the  toughest  choices  and  to  dis- 
agree on  even  the  easy  ones. 

We  have  solved  nothing,  only  put  off 
the  tough  decisions  for  a  few  more 
weeks.  What  happens  this  summer 
when  new  economic  assumptions  are 
available,  when  there  are  no  appro- 
priations biUs  enacted,  when  the  debt 
limit  is  breached,  and  when  reconcilia- 
tion is  stalled  in  conference? 

This  sUly  situation  cries  out  for  pro- 
cedural and  substantive  reform.  I  have 
cosponsored  and  worked  hard  on  a 
number  of  budget  reform  bills  which 
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ought  to  be  considered  promptly,  per- 
haps in  conjunction  with  the  reconcili- 
ation, spending,  or  debt  limit  debates 
later  this  year. 

There  are  a  number  of  things  we 
should  do.  We  must  tal^e  the  partisan- 
ship out  of  the  underlying  economic 
assimiptions,  and  base  a  budget  on  re- 
alistic economic  projections.  We  need 
a  Joint  rather  than  a  concurrent 
budget  resolution  to  lessen  the  lilceli- 
hood  of  shabby  resolutions  like  the 
one  we  have  before  us  today.  The 
President  should  have  enhanced  re- 
scission authority  on  all  omnibus  ap- 
propriations bills  which  include  more 
than  1  of  the  13  appropriations  bills. 
And,  finally,  we  should  have  a  bal- 
anced budget  amendment  to  the  U.S. 
Constitution. 

Many  people  are  defending  this  con- 
ference because  it  is  a  first  step  in  a 
"trust  building"  process  which  needs 
to  be  established  between  Congress 
and  the  administration.  I  can  under- 
stand that  argiunent,  but  it  only  goes 
so  far.  Our  greater  trust  is  the  "public 
trust,"  and  that  trust  is  breaking 
down.  The  only  way  to  restore  that 
public  trust  is  to  take  real  steps  to 
solve  the  real  budget  deficit  problem. 
Let's  stop  being  silly,  and  let's  get 
down  to  work. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Montgom- 
ekt],  the  chairman  of  the  Conunittee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  do  rise  in  support  of  this  conference 
report  and  will  vote  aye  when  I  have 
the  opportunity.  I  want  to  thank  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget,  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Pahetta]  and  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member,  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Fiu»zel].  and  I  also 
want  to  thank  aU  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget  for  their 
support  of  our  veterans'  programs  in 
this  budget. 

Members  never  get  enough  money 
that  they  need  to  run  the  different  de- 
partments, but  we  do  feel  that  we 
have  enough  funds  for  the  veterans' 
account  to  carry  on  the  current  serv- 
ices for  1989.  I  want  to  follow  up  on 
what  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Solomoh]  was  talking  about. 
What  we  really  need  now  for  veterans' 
programs  is  to  get  this  dire  supplemen- 
tal bill  out  here  on  the  floor  where  we 
can  vote  on  it.  We  have  a  shortage  of 
funding  right  now  to  fund  compensa- 
tions which  is  an  entitlement  for  vet- 
erans, and  closing  up  hospital  beds  in 
our  veterans'  hospitals,  and  cannot 
buy  enough  beds,  caimot  get  enough 
professional  people  to  nm  these  hospi- 
tals like  they  should  be  run. 

This  administration,  for  the  first 
time  in  a  long,  long  time,  sent  up  a 
supplemental  to  take  care  of  the  veter- 
ans and  take  care  of  the  veterans'  pro- 
grams. We  need  this  dire  supplemental 


out  here.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  hope  the 
Members  will  help  get  the  opportunity 
to  vote  on  the  supplemental  before  we 
go  home  at  the  end  of  the  week. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Buechner],  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget. 

Mr.  BUECHNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cer- 
tainly want  to  compliment  the  work 
that  was  done  by  the  able  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Paketta]  and  by  his  vice  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Prenzkl]. 

As  I  take  a  look  at  the  budget,  which 
for  the  first  time  the  revenues  of  this 
great  Nation  will  exceed  $1  trillion, 
and  as  we  listen  to  speakers  who  are 
both  For.  with  a  capital  "P,"  and  for 
with  a  small  "f,"  this  small  budget  we 
hear  constant  criticism  about,  "Oh,  we 
could  have  done  more  here,  and  we 
could  have  done  a  little  less  here,"  and 
moved  things  around. 

Let  us  take  a  real  candid  look  at 
what  this  budget  is.  This  budget  is  the 
clearing  of  ground.  This  budget  is  not 
a  foundation,  nor  is  it  an  edifice  that 
will  last  through  the  1990's.  This  was  a 
bipartisan  agreement  in  a  meeting  of 
the  executive  and  the  legislative 
branches  to  go  forth  and  to  get  rid  of 
a  lot  of  the  brush  and  misconceptions 
that  have  been  out  there  about  what 
we  were  going  to  do  as  a  body,  and  yes, 
we  are  going  to  meet  Gramm-Rudman. 
Maybe  right  by  the  very  hair,  but  we 
will  meet  it. 

So  what  I  think  we  have  done  here, 
we  have  cleared  off  the  ground  and  we 
are  prepared  to  lay  the  foundation  for 
the  1991  budget  and  to  do  it  soon. 
Why  is  that  important?  It  is  important 
because  it  is  a  commitment  we  have 
made  to  the  American  public.  We  have 
made  it  not  only  to  all  the  branches, 
we  made  it  to  all  the  people  with  their 
hand  out,  those  that  need,  and  some 
that  think  they  need.  We  have  made  it 
to  the  taxpayers,  not  of  just  this  gen- 
eration but  of  the  future  generations. 
If  we  are  to  do  anything,  if  this  budget 
is  to  mean  anything,  it  must  be  that 
what  we  have  done  is  prepared  it  for 
an  immediate  1991  healing  and  build- 
ing, and  this  is  vitally  important.  Mr. 
Speaker,  because  if  we  do  not  do  this, 
then  we  will  have  kidded  ourselves, 
and  that  all  the  worst  things  that  the 
speakers  have  said  about  this  bill  will 
come  true. 
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If  we  do  not  admit  that  what  we  are 
doing  here  today  is  getting  a  nmning 
jump  at  1991,  then  we  will  have  faUed 
and  we  will  have  done  the  most  dis- 
service that  we  could  ever  do;  we  will 
have  lied  not  only  to  the  people  of  this 
Nation  but  to  ourselves.  So  I  would  say 
that  we  should  view  it  as  it  is— a  Join- 
ing, a  clearing,  and  a  preparation  for 
what  will  hopefully  be  the  1991  foun- 


dation for  a  balanced  budget  within 
the  next  couple  of  years.  If  it  is  any- 
thing less  than  that,  then  we  will  have 
failed. 

This  is  not  a  perfect  budget,  and  it 
was  never  intended  to  be  a  perfect 
budget,  not  from  down  the  street  or 
inside  these  hallowed  Halls.  It  is 
simply  a  step  to  1991.  We  must  admit 
that  we  must  be  prepared  to  deal  with 
it.  and  if  we  deal  with  it,  then  we  will 
have  given  our  people  the  confidence 
that  we  have  the  right  to  govern  this 
Nation.  And  if  we  have  not,  we  do  not 
have  that  right;  we  will  have  forfeited 
that  right. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  minori- 
ty leader,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Michel]. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  said 
that  those  of  us  who  legislate  should 
have  high  ideals  and  moderate  expec- 
tations. 

The  conference  report  on  the 
budget,  embodying  the  bipartisan 
budget  agreement  between  the  Con- 
gress and  the  executive  branch,  is  an 
example  of  this  truth. 

It  might  be  said  of  the  process  that 
led  to  this  report  that  the  negotiations 
seemed  endless,  the  differences 
seemed  insoluable,  and  the  result  is, 
well,  not  exactly  inspiring. 

But  if  we  have  not  achieved  legisla- 
tive perfection  we  have  at  least  avoid- 
ed legislative  gridlock. 

The  process  of  budget-making  con- 
tinues. 

We  have  wrestled  with  the  numbers 
and  with  the  assumptions  behind 
those  numbers  and,  we  have  finally 
pinned  down  enough  of  them  to 
enable  us  to  go  on. 

There  is  perhaps  nothing  less  edify- 
ing than  a  legislative  action  that  in- 
spires neither  great  love  nor  great 
hatred,  but  merely  a  kind  of  exhaust- 
ed acceptance. 

This  is  one  of  those  cases. 

But  before  we  condemn  it  for  not 
being  all  things  to  all  special  interests, 
let  us  at  least  admit  that  what  we  have 
done  is  to  move  the  process  along.  And 
in  the  judgment  of  history,  that  mun- 
dane, uninspiring,  workaday  triumph 
may  be  seen  as  one  of  the  best  things 
that  has  happened  here  in  a  long  time. 

We  can  go  with  the  appropriations 
process.  We  can  continue  to  the  subse- 
quent reconciliation  bill.  There  will  be 
no  raise  in  additional  taxes  in  the  next 
fiscal  year  in  order  to  reach  agreement 
on  targets.  And,  if  we  stay  within  the 
path  we  have  charted,  we  will  avoid 
the  great  fever  swamp  of  a  continuing 
resolution,  in  which  we  have  wandered 
for  so  many  years. 

And  so  I  say:  Two  cheers  for  this 
agreement. 

In  an  imperfect  world,  where  high 
ideals  must  be  measured  against  mod- 
erate expectation,  I  think  we  did  the 
best  we  could— the  best,  in  fact,  that 
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could  have  been  done 
ciunstances. 

My  congratulations  go  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  reaching  such  an  agreement 
in  the  early  days  of  his  first  year  in 
office. 

My  thanks  go  to  my  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  for  l^eeping  the 
process  going. 

Mr.  McMILLEN  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  today  in  reluctant  support  of  House  Ck>n- 
current  Resolution  106,  the  conference  agree- 
ment on  tt>e  congressional  budget  resolution 
for  fiscal  year  1990.  I  do  so  because  it  imple- 
ments the  budget  accord  reached  between 
the  President  and  Congress  in  April,  and  it  es- 
tablishes wtiat  seems  to  be  a  good,  working 
relationship  between  the  executive  and  legis- 
lative branches  for  next  year's  budget  negotia- 
tkjns. 

At  the  same  time,  I  am  disturtied  by  the 
continued  use  of  smoke  and  mirrors  budget 
trickery  to  comply  with  the  Gramm-Rudman 
deficit  reduction  law.  The  fiscal  year  1990 
budget  agreement  may  formally  meet  the 
$100  billion  deficit  target  established  by 
Gramm-Rudman.  But,  in  reality,  it  does  little  to 
reduce  the  Federal  deficit.  Indeed,  the  real 
fiscal  year  1990  budget  deficit  will  probably 
grow  to  atxjut  $163  billion,  an  $8  billion  in- 
crease from  the  fiscal  year  1 989  deficit. 

Let  me  cite  a  few  examples  of  the  fiscal 
year  1990  budget  agreement's  smoke  and 
mirrors. 

First,  we  have  accepted  President  Bush's 
very  optimistic  economic  assumptions  regard- 
ing economic  growth  and  interest  rates.  Yet 
we  know  they  will  never  be  met 

The  administration's  economic  forecast  for 
fiscal  year  1990  assumes  3.4-percent  real 
growth  in  an  economy  that  is  near  full  employ- 
ment. To  attain  this  growth  rate,  productivity 
growth  must  accelerate.  However,  in  all  other 
post-Worid  War  II  expansions,  productivity 
growth  slowed  as  the  economy  approached 
full  employment— and  productivity  growth  for 
the  past  2  years  has  been  1  percent  or  less. 
Similarly,  the  administration's  forecast  as- 
sumes that  interest  rates  will  fall  to  5.5  per- 
cent. But  this  estimate  is  very  unlikely  as  it  is 
based  on  two  false  assumptions:  That  our 
economy  can  attain  accelerated  growth  in 
fiscal  year  1990,  and  that  it  can  do  so— in  an 
economy  nearing  full  employment— without  a 
substantial  increase  in  inflation. 

A  comparison  t)etween  the  administration's 
economic  forecast  and  that  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  [CBO]  is  instructive. 
CBO — due  to  its  more  cautious  assumptions— 
projects  a  deficit  $19.9  billion  higher  than  the 
administration.  ArKJ  based  on  the  performance 
of  the  economy  so  far  this  year,  even  the 
CBO  projectk>ns  seem  optimistic.  An  econom- 
ic forecast  equal  to  the  average  of  the  latest 
survey  of  39  private  blue  chip  economists 
would  put  the  deficit  another  $3  to  $5  billion 
higher. 

Second,  on  the  spending  side,  we  have 
used  some  pretty  innovative  budgetary  gim- 
micks. My  favorite  part  of  the  budget  agree- 
ment is  the  $1.9  billion  savings  that  is  sup- 
posed to  accrue  from  agriculture  program 
spending  reductk>ns.  We  save  $850  million 
from  shifting  certain  advance  deficiency  pay- 
ments for  the  1989  crop  year  from  fiscal  year 
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1990  to  fiscal  year  1989.  And  we  save  $420 
million  by  keeping  the  farm  credit  program  off 
budget  instead  of  moving  it  on  budget,  as 
originally  planned. 

Third,  on  the  revenue  side  of  the  ledger,  the 
conference  budget  agreement  calls  for  $14.2 
billion  in  revenue  increases.  However,  the 
agreement  assumes  $5.7  billion  in  asset  sales 
that  probably  will  not  occur— since  asset  sales 
can  no  longer  contribute  to  avoiding  the 
Gramm-Rudman  sequestration  trigger.  Con- 
gress has  not  t)een  enacting  them;  assumes 
$2.7  billion  in  user  fees— which  year  after  year 
are  proposed  and  rejected  by  Congress;  and 
assumes  $0.5  billion  from  better  tax  compli- 
ance— the  perennial  nontax  favorite  that 
never — in  the  real  worid — increases  revenues. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  understand  how  difficult  it  is 
to  forge  a  congressional  budget  resolution.  I 
also  understand  why  the  Federal  budget  defi- 
cit problem  was  not  resolved  during  the 
Reagan  years.  What  I  do  not  understand  is 
why  this  Congress  and  the  new  President 
have  failed  to  come  up  with  a  more  substan- 
tive and  rational  budget  resolution  for  fiscal 
year  1990. 

Next  year  in  Washington  we  must  be  pre- 
pared to  make  the  essential  tough  spending 
and  revenue  choices  to  reduce  the  Federal 
budget  deficit.  We  must  do  so  if  we  want  the 
United  States  to  be  economically  strong  and 
internationally  competitive. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  we  are  going  to  vote  on  the  so-called 
bipartisan  budget  resolution— a  resolution 
which  may  have  the  support  of  a  majority  of 
my  colleagues  in  this  body.  The  crux  of  this 
issue  is  whether  we  vote  yes  on  a  mere  ac- 
ceptable resolution,  which  does  not  make  any 
real  headway  toward  cutting  our  budget  defi- 
cit: Or  do  we  make  a  stand  and  reject  the  res- 
olution and  send  it  back  to  the  conference 
committee  for  corrective  surgery.  This  budget 
needs  a  major  overhaul. 

Sure,  this  resolution  comes  in  under  the 
Gramm-Rudman  deficit-reduction  targets.  But 
let's  face  it,  we're  not  fooling  anyone.  Every- 
one knows  at  the  end  of  the  year  we  will  be 
$20  to  $30  billion  over  the  target.  When  you 
examine  the  fiscal  year  1990  budget  resolu- 
tion, you  find  discretionary  spending  cuts  that 
come  from  the  use  of  smoke  and  mirrors. 
Except  when  it  comes  to  the  defense  budget. 
This  budget  makes  it  very  clear  that  the  ma- 
jority of  all  discretionary  cuts  will  come  from 
our  national  defense. 

And,  once  again,  we  are  faced  with  a  tax  in- 
crease, or  as  many  of  my  colleagues  like  to 
describe,  revenue  enhancements.  This  budget 
resolution,  which  calls  for  $5.3  billion  in  new 
taxes,  is  a  direct  slap  in  the  face  of  voters 
who  read  George  Bush's  lips  last  November. 
No  new  taxes. 

If  this  body  is  serious  about  making  real  and 
lasting  reductions  to  the  Federal  deficit,  we 
would  be  enacting  the  recommendations  of 
the  congressronal  Grace  Caucus  and  Citizens 
Against  Government  Waste  which,  last  week, 
announced  a  list  of  10  spending  programs  be- 
longing to  the  "Government  Waste  Hit  List." 

Together,  the  10  waste  targets  stand  to 
save  the  Federal  Government  $19.1  bilfon  in 
fiscal  year  1990.  Included  among  the  propos- 
als are  n>easures  to  revamp  the  Federal  pro- 
curement process  at  a  savings  of  $7  billion  in 


fiscal  year  1990,  give  rental  voucfiers  to  low- 
income  families  instead  of  subskjies  to  devel- 
opers and  investors  at  a  savings  of  $1.9  bil- 
lion, and  reduce  wasteful  farm  subskjies  at  a 
savings  of  $1.1  billion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  budget  resolution  is 
flawed  and  should  be  rejected.  By  doing  so, 
we  can  send  a  message  to  the  American  tax- 
payers that  Congress  is  serious  about  reduc- 
ing the  Federal  defkiit  whrch  is  a  major 
burden  on  our  efforts  to  increase  economic 
opportunity. 

Mr.  NELSON  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
opposed  to  this  budget  because  its  numbers 
are  not  real  and  its  projectk>ns  are  not  realis- 
tic. Attfiough  the  committee  has  worked  hard 
arnj  I  commend  them,  and  although  the  fresh 
breeze  of  bipartisanship  Is  beginnir>g  to  blow 
and  I  am  grateful;  this  work  product  is  an  ex- 
ercise in  budgetary  slight  of  hand  to  suggest  a 
conclusion  that  is  not  correct. 

The  real  budget  deficit  is  nowf>ere  near 
$100  billion. 

The  economic  assumptkins  are,  in  truth,  rrot 
nearty  so  rosy. 

The  spending  priorities  expressed,  lowering 
research  and  development  as  well  as  science 
and  technology,  are  misguided. 

This  budget  is  one  of,  to  use  the  vernacular, 
blue  smoke  and  min'ors.  The  American  people 
deserve  better.  They  deserve  a  realistic 
budget. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  conference  report  on  the 
budget  resolution  as  it  applies  to  function  700, 
veterans  benefits  and  services.  However,  t 
want  to  state  my  reservations  regarding  the 
final  amount  included  for  veterans  health  care 
programs. 

Eariier  this  month,  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery, and  the  ranking  minority  member, 
Mr.  Stump,  met  with  the  chairman  and  ranking 
member  of  the  House  Budget  Committee,  Mr. 
Panetta  and  Mr.  Frenzel.  Together,  they 
worked  out  an  agreement  to  add  $264  million 
above  the  CBO  baseline  for  a  total  of  $13.35 
million  in  discretionary  spending  for  veterans 
programs. 

With  the  addition  provided  by  the  House 
Budget  Committee  and  agreed  to  by  the  entire 
House,  it  was  hoped  the  Department  of  Veter- 
ans Affairs  would  be  able  to  provide  in  fiscal 
year  1990  the  same  level  of  services  as  in 
this  past  year.  Essentially  it  would  have  pro- 
vided for  current  services,  plus  a  little  left  over 
for  high  priority  improvements,  such  as  facility 
renovations. 

Now  it  appears  that  even  this  amount  would 
t)e  insufficient  and  that  nrwre  is  needed  to  at- 
tract and  retain  essential  health  care  person- 
nel, such  as  nurses,  into  the  DVA.  Many  of 
the  medical  centers  are  in  dire  need  of  equip- 
ment and  physical  renovatkin. 

A  number  of  my  colleagues  have  expressed 
their  concern  to  me  regarding  the  crisis  in  vet- 
erans' health  care  delivery  as  it  affects  their 
own  districts.  Despite  well-documented  needs, 
the  conference  report  on  the  budget  reduces 
the  House-passed  resolutk>n  by  approximately 
$125  milton. 

Unfortunately,  veterans  have  tieen  living 
with  a  straight  line  budget  in  terms  of  inflatkjn 
for  atxxjt  10  years.  As  the  ranking  member  of 
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the  Veterans'  Affairs  Subcommrttee  on  Hospt- 
tais  and  Health  Care,  I  am  convinced  that  we 
just  canrwt  continue  to  provide  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  health  care  services  ttiat  all  my 
colleagues  and  the  veterans  they  represent 
have  come  to  expect  unless  ttiere  is  more 
money  in  the  budgiBt 

It  is  important  to  emphasize  the  health  care 
crisis  wtiich  is  beseiging  veterans'  health  care, 
because  continuing  the  current  trerxj  of  under- 
funding  is  impossible  wittKMJt  seriously  consid- 
ering the  realignment  of  the  health  care 
system  as  we  krww  it  today.  This  would  In- 
clude mission  changes  and  facility  consolida- 
tions. 

I  want  to  ttuuik  my  colleagues,  Chairman 
Montgomery  and  ranking  member  Bob 
Stump,  for  tfieir  hard  work  and  support  in 
trying  to  achieve  tfie  best  possible  funding 
level  for  veterans'  health  care. 

I  also  want  to  recognize  ttw  efforts  of  Mr. 
Panetta,  Mr.  Frenzel,  and  ail  the  members 
of  the  House  Budget  Committee. 

I  will  support  this  conference  report.  Never- 
theless, a  declining  budget  will  perpetuate  the 
difficulties  of  ttie  DeparlTnent  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs and  limit  its  ability  to  carry  out  ttie  com- 
mitment ttiis  Nation  has  made  to  ttie  men  and 
women  wtK)  have  served. 

Mr.  OWENS  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  against  the  conference  report  offered 
here  today.  Education  is  ttie  mother's  milk  of 
all  activities  related  to  our  national  well-t)etng. 
This  conference  report  has  chosen  to  cut  our 
mother's  milk.  This  means  that  we  will  have 
an  escalation  of  our  difficulties  in  the  commer- 
cial and  military  arenas  In  tf>e  future. 

Present  and  future  space  programs  will  corv 
tinue  to  suffer  from  a  lack  of  qualified  techni- 
cians. We  wW  lag  furttier  behind  in  our  ottier 
scientific  achievements  wtien  compared  to 
other  nations. 

We  wW  fall  further  behind  commercially,  and 
thus  economically. 

Our  students  are  already  falling  behind 
tfK)se  of  other  nations  in  science  and  matt>— 
this  budget  condemns  ttiem  to  further  aca- 
demic stagnation. 

This  budget  ensures  that  this  Nation  will 
become  more  arKJ  more  deperxlent  on  foreign 
engineers  and  technicians. 

In  the  miMary  sector,  our  B-1  bomt)ers  will 
continue  to  faN  from  the  sky.  Our  TrkJent  mis- 
siles will  continue  to  blow  up. 

This  does  not  bode  well  for  our  all-important 
national  security. 

This  budget  does  not  put  education  as  a 
first  priority.  It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  some 
education  programs  wW  be  able  to  do  a  little 
better  than  last  year.  We  need  all  of  our  edu- 
cation programs  to  do  much  better  than  last 
year  and  ttw  previous  8  years.  We  must  catch 
up  and  aupass  our  foreign  academic  competi- 
tors if  we  want  to  ensure  our  Nation's  future 
scientific  and  economic  competitiveness. 

This  conference  report  effectively  takes 
away  $400  miNon  from  education,  employ- 
mant,  and  social  services. 

This  $400  mWon  couM  serve  168,000  more 
cNUren  in  Head  Start,  which  Is  proven  to  dra- 
matically increase  a  chiM's  possibility  for 
future  acadainc  success. 

Leas  than  half  of  chidren  eligible  for  chap- 
ter 1  programs  were  served  last  year.  We 
could  serve  670,002  more  students.  We  couM 


serve  255,720  more  students  in  bilingual  edu- 
cation and  268,002  more  students  could  re- 
ceive Pell  grants. 

This  is  some  of  what  could  have  been  done 
with  the  $400  million  cut  out  in  the  conference 
report. 

We  must  address  our  ever-worsening  edu- 
cation deficit  We  have  been  challenged  by 
our  "Education  President"  to  be  an  "Educa- 
tk>n  Congress."  This  budget  falls  far  short  of 
that  challenge. 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support 
of  the  conference  report  on  House  Concurrent 
Resolutk>n  106,  the  congressk>nal  budget  res- 
olution for  fiscal  year  1990. 

As  chairman  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Narcotk^s  Abuse  and  Control,  I  am  especially 
interested  In  the  funding  this  resolution  pro- 
vides for  Federal  antidrug  efforts. 

In  adopting  its  version  of  the  1990  budget 
resolutk)n.  the  House  assumed  an  overall 
funding  level  for  drug  programs  of  $6.15  bil- 
lion. This  amount  was  $60  million  at>ove  the 
amounts  requested  by  the  President 

The  conference  report  before  the  House 
today  assumes  an  additional  $200  million 
above  Vne  President's  1990  budget  requests 
for  drugs.  Even  with  this  IrKrease,  however, 
tfie  amount  assumed  for  drugs  is  still  about 
$1.2  billion  in  budget  authority  less  than  the 
amounts  needed  to  fully  fund  the  Anti-Drug 
Abuse  Act  of  1 988. 

As  I  said  when  the  House  originally  debated 
the  budget  resolution,  I  am  extremely  disap- 
pointed that  drug  funding  has  not  received  a 
higher  priority.  After  Congress  passed,  and  the 
President  signed  into  law,  the  Anti-Drug  Abuse 
Act  of  1988  last  fall,  and  after  PreskJent  Bush 
vowed  In  his  Inaugural  address  to  end  tfie 
scourge  of  drugs,  I  had  fioped  we  would  have 
a  commitment  to  a  real  war  on  drugs.  The 
conference  report  before  us  today  shows  that 
we  still  have  a  long  way  to  go.  Until  the  ad- 
ministration agrees  to  join  with  tfie  Congress 
in  seeking  the  additional  resources  that  are 
needed  to  fight  a  true  war  on  drugs,  tf>e  cur- 
rent resolution  is  probably  the  best  ttiat  can 
be  done. 

Now  tfie  PreskJent  Is  proposing  a  new  $1 .2 
billKHi  initiative  to  combat  vk}lent  crime.  As 
chairman  of  the  NarcotKS  Committee,  I  am 
generally  supportive  of  tfie  President's  crime 
package.  Clearly,  drugs  are  responsible  for 
tfie  greatest  Increase  in  vk}lent  crime  in  recent 
years. 

But  wtien  we  cannot  find  room  for  $1.2  bil- 
lk>n  in  the  budget  resolution  to  fully  fund  drug 
programs  enacted  by  Congress  and  tfie  Presi- 
dent I  do  not  understand  how  President  Bush 
expects  to  finance  a  $1.2  billk>n  vk}lent  crime 
program. 

Tfie  White  House  fact  sheet  on  the  Presi- 
dent's crime  plan  says  tfiat  the  total  increase 
he  proposes  can  be  accommodated  within  the 
overall  domestx:  discretkinary  spending  cap 
set  in  tfie  txpartisan  budget  agreement  negoti- 
ated by  tfie  admlnistratkin  and  Congress  earii- 
er  this  year.  But  that  agreement  dkl  not  in- 
clude tfie  crime  Initiatives  tfie  Presklent  an- 
nounced on  Monday,  May  1 5. 

Tfie  budget  resolutkin  conference  report, 
agreed  to  last  week  before  tfie  Presklent  un- 
veiled his  crime  proposals,  already  assumes 
full  funding  of  tfie  antKrime  initiatives  Presi- 
dent Bush  requested  in  his  original  budget  It 


also  assumes  that  amounts  available  under 
the  bipartisan  budget  agreement  for  new  do- 
mestic Initiatives  will  be  allocated  to  certain 
otfier  high-priority,  low-Income  programs.  It 
does  not  leave  room  for  the  Presklent's  new 
vralent  crime  program  without  doing  violence 
to  the  priorities  already  assumed  In  the  resolu- 
tk>n. 

Presklent  Bush  proposed  no  offsets  and  no 
new  taxes  on  Monday  to  fund  his  vkilent 
crime  package  without  breaking  the  bipartisan 
budget  agreement  Congress  should  not  make 
those  hard  chokies  for  him.  The  President  has 
a  responsibility  to  do  more  than  just  take  the 
credit  for  being  tough  on  crime.  He  has  a  re- 
sponsibility to  tell  Congress  and  the  American 
people  how  he  will  pay  for  his  programs. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  take  a  few  mo- 
ments to  conclude  the  debate. 

First  of  all.  Mr.  Spesiker.  on  a  per- 
sonal note.  I  want  to  draw  attention  to 
the  fact  that  this  is  the  last  budget 
resolution  that  will  be  worked  on  by 
the  chief  counsel  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee of  the  House.  Pat  Quealy,  who 
is  here  next  to  me. 

Pat  has  been  with  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee since  1980  and  has  served  as  its 
chief  counsel  since  1985.  Besides  assist- 
ing the  Budget  Committee  on  its 
yearly  budget  resolution,  she  has  been 
instrumental  in  the  budget  reconcilia- 
tion process  and  has  also  provided  in- 
valuable assistance  to  the  House  lead- 
ership diu'ing  the  Gramm-Rudman 
conferences.  So  Pat  has  served  the 
committee  in  the  House  with  great  dis- 
tinction over  these  9  years.  We  will 
miss  her,  and  we  wish  her  a  great  deal 
of  luck  in  her  new  endeavors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  summsiry.  let  me  add 
this:  To  those  who  say  that  we  can  do 
better,  let  me  say  that  they  are  right, 
we  can  do  better.  But  the  choice  here 
is  whether  we  take  this  first  step  or 
take  no  step  at  all.  To  those  who  say 
that  we  have  got  to  be  tougher,  let  me 
say  that  they  are  right,  too.  We  do 
have  to  be  tough  with  regard  to  taxes 
and  spending  and  revenues  and  other 
areas  that  need  to  be  looked  at.  But. 
frankly,  without  the  support  of  the 
President,  the  votes  are  not  here  to  ac- 
complish those  kinds  of  tough  choices. 
Ultimately  we  have  to  build  that  foim- 
dation  between  the  Congress  and  the 
White  House,  working  together. 

To  those  who  say  that  we  can  do 
more.  I  would  say  that  they  are  right, 
too,  and.  very  frankly,  the  Members 
have  my  commitment  and,  I  think,  the 
commitment  of  the  ranking  member, 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Frenzel],  that  we  will  bring  to  this 
body  the  opportunity  to  make  those 
kinds  of  tough  choices.  We  are  going 
to  work  on  the  tough  choice  for  1991 
and  hopefully  beyond,  and  we  hope  to 
bring  that  kind  of  package  to  this 
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body  In  order  to  give  this  body  the  op- 
portunity to  do  what  needs  to  be  done 
with  regard  to  deficit  reduction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  support  of 
the  Members  for  the  conference 
report  on  the  concurrent  resolution 
because  it  is  the  only  alternative  at 
the  present  time.  It  meets  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  deficit  targets,  it  provides 
deficit  reduction,  and  it  allows  us  to 
proceed  with  the  appropriations  proc- 
ess. It  fulfills  our  part  of  the  agree- 
ment with  the  White  House,  it  pro- 
tects the  priorities  we  care  about,  and 
it  sets  the  stage  for  the  second  round 
of  discussions  for  a  bolder  package  for 
1991.  If  we  pass  this  conference  report, 
it  wiU  mark  the  first  time  in  a  decade 
that  we  have  been  able  to  put  this  res- 
olution in  place  this  early,  and  I  think 
all  of  that  marks  a  significant  achieve- 
ment for  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

With  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time,  and  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  confer- 
ence report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Levin  of  Michigan).  The  question  is  on 
the  conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quonmi  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  241,  nays 
185,  not  voting  8,  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  57] 

YEAS-241 

Ackerman 

Callahan 

Feighan 

AkKka 

CampbeU  (CA) 

Pish 

Anderson 

Chandler 

Flake 

Andrews 

Flippo 

Annunzlo 

Clarke 

FoglietU 

Anthony 

Clement 

Foley 

Archer 

dinger 

Ford  (MI) 

Aspln 

Coble 

Ford(TN) 

Atkins 

Coelho 

Frenzel 

AuColn 

Coleman  (MO) 

Frost 

Ballenger 

Conte 

GaUo 

Barnard 

Cooper 

Oaydos 

BarUett 

Coughlln 

Oejdenson 

Barton 

Coyne 

Oekas 

Bennett 

Darden 

Gephardt 

Berman 

Davis 

Gibbons 

BevlU 

de  la  Garza 

OUlmor 

BUbray 

Dickinson 

Oilman 

BlUey 

Dicks 

Gingrich 

Boehlert 

DingeU 

Gllckman 

Boggs 

DUon 

Gonzalez 

Bonior 

Donnelly 

Goodling 

Borski 

Downey 

Gordon 

Boaco 

Durbln 

Oradlson 

Boucher 

Dyson 

Grandy 

Boxer 

Edwards  (CA) 

Grant 

Brennan 

Edwards  (OK) 

Gray 

Brooks 

Emerson 

Green 

Browder 

Engel 

Guarinl 

Brown  (CA) 

Erdrelch 

Ounderson 

Bruce 

Espy 

Hall  (OH) 

Buechner 

Evans 

Hammerachmldt 

FaaceU 

Harris 

Byron 

Fazio 

Hastert 

Hatcher 

McDade 

Schlff 

Hawkins 

McDermott 

Schneider 

Hayes  (LA) 

McGrath 

Schumer 

Hefner 

McMlUan  (NO 

Shuster 

HUer 

McMUlen  (MD) 

SIsisky 

Hochbrueckner 

McNulty 

Skeen 

Horton 

Michel 

Skelton 

Houghton 

MiUer  (CA) 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Hoyer 

Mineta 

Smith  (FL) 

Huckaby 

Moakley 

Smith  (MS) 

Hunter 

Mollohan 

Smith  (NE) 

Hutto 

Montgomery 

Smith  (NJ) 

Hyde 

Morella 

Smith  (TX) 

Ireland 

Morrison  (WA) 

Smith  (VT) 

James 

Murtha 

Smith,  Robert 

Jenkins 

Myers 

(OR) 

Johnson  (CT) 

Natcher 

Snowe 

Johnston 

Neal  (NO 

Solarz 

Jones  (NO 

Oakar 

Stalllngs 

Kaptur 

Oberstar 

Stangeland 

Kennelly 

Ortiz 

Stump 

Kildee 

Oxley 

Sundqulst 

Kleczka 

Panetu 

Swift 

Kolbe 

Pashayan 

Tanner 

Kostmayer 

Payne  (VA) 

Thomas  (CA) 

Laughlin 

Pelosl 

Thomas  (WY) 

Leath  (TX) 

Petri 

Torres 

Lehman  (CA) 

Pickett 

Towns 

Inland 

Price 

Traficant 

Lent 

Pursell 

Unsoeld 

Levin  (MI) 

QuiUen 

Upton 

Lewis  (OA) 

Rahall 

Valentine 

Uplnskl 

Ravenel 

Vander  Jagt 

Lloyd 

Rhodes 

Volkmer 

Lowery  (CA) 

Richardson 

Vucanovich 

Luken,  Thomas 

Ridge 

Walsh 

Madigan 

Rinaldo 

Waxman 

Manton 

Roe 

Weber 

Martin  (IL) 

Rohrabacher 

Weldon 

Martin  (NY) 

Rose 

Whlttaker 

Martinez 

Rostenkowski 

Whitten 

Matsui 

Rowland  (CT) 

Wise 

Mavroules 

Rowland  (GA) 

Wolf 

Mazzoli 

Russo 

Wolpe 

McCloskey 

Raiki 

Wylle 

McCollum 

Sangmelster 

Yatron 

McCrery 

Sawyer 
NAYS- 185 

Alexander 

Plorio 

Marlenee 

Applegate 

Frank 

McCandless 

Armey 

GaUegly 

McCurdy 

Baker 

Garcia 

McEwen 

Bates 

Goss 

McHugh 

BeUenson 

Hall(TX) 

Mfume 

Bentley 

Hamilton 

Miller  (OH) 

Bereuter 

Hancock 

Miller  (WA) 

Bilirakls 

Hansen 

Moody 

Broomfield 

Hayes  (IL) 

Moorhead 

Brown  (CO) 

Heney 

Morrison  (CT) 

Bryant 

Henry 

Mrazek 

Bunnlng 

Herger 

Murphy 

Burton 

Hertel 

Nagle 

CampbeU  (CO) 

Hoagland 

Neal  (MA) 

Cardln 

Holloway 

Nelson 

Carper 

Hopkins 

NIelson 

Can- 

Hubbard 

Nowak 

Clay 

Hughes 

Obey 

Coleman  (TX) 

Inhofe 

Olin 

CoUins 

Jacobs 

Owens  (NY) 

Combest 

Johnson  (SD) 

Owens  (UT) 

Conyers 

Jones  (GA) 

Packard 

CosteUo 

Jontz 

Pallone 

Cox 

Kanjorski 

Parker 

Craig 

Kaslch 

Parris 

Crane 

Kastenmeler 

Patterson 

Crockett 

Kennedy 

Paxon 

Dannemeyer 

Kolter 

Payne  (NJ) 

DeFazio 

Kyi 

Pease 

Delay 

LaFalce 

Penny 

Dellums 

Lagomarsino 

Perkins 

Derrick 

Lancaster 

Porter 

DeWlne 

Lantos 

Poshard 

Dorgan(ND) 

Leach  (lA) 

Rangel 

Doman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Ray 

Douglas 

Levine  (CA) 

Regula 

Dreler 

Lewis  (CA) 

Ritter 

Duncan 

Lewis  (FL) 

Roberts 

Dwyer 

Lightfoot 

Robinson 

Dymally 

Livingston 

Rogers 

Early 

Long 

Roth 

Krkart 

Lowey  (NY) 

Roukema 

English 

Lukens,  Donald    Sabo 

FaweU 

MachUey 

Sarpalius 

Fields 

Markey 

Savage 

Saxton 
Schaefer 
Scheuer 
Schroeder 
Schuette 
Schulze 
Sensenbrenner 
Sharp 
Shaw 
Shays 
Shumway 
Slkorskl 
Skaggs 
Slattery 
Slaughter  (VA) 
Smith  (lA) 
Smith,  Denny 
(OR) 


Smith,  Rol)ert 

(NH) 
Solomon 
Spence 
Spratt 
Staggers 
Stark 
Steams 
Stenholm 
Stokes 
Studds 
Synar 
Tallon 
Tauke 
Tauzln 
Thomas  (GA) 
TorriceUl 


Trailer 

Vento 

Vlsclosky 

Walgren 

Walker 

Watklns 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Williams 

Wilson 

Wyden 

Yates 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (FL) 


NOT  VOTING-B 


Bateman 

Courter 

Meyers 


MoUnari 

Pepper 

Pickle 


Roybal 
UdaU 


D  1445 

Messrs.  KANJORSKI,  INHOFE,  and 
STOKES  changed  their  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  and 
to  include  extraneous  material,  on  the 
conference  report  on  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  106,  just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 
Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  missed 
rollcall  57  because  I  was  conducting  a 
tour  for  National  Historic  Week.  Had  I 
been  present,  I  would  have  voted 
"aye." 


D  1450 


DIRE  EMERGENCY  SUPPLEMEN- 
TAL APPROPRIATIONS,  FISCAL 
1989 

(Mr.  WHITTEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 

minute.)        

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
expect  later  to  make  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request  to  return  to  H.R.  2072, 
the  dire  emergency  supplemental  ap- 
propriations bill.  In  the  meantime,  I 
would  like  to  describe  it  if  I  may. 

As  the  Members  may  recaU,  we  had 
the  supplemental  appropriation  bill  up 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  at 
which  time  we  had  taken  quite  a  bit  of 
action  when  the  Committee  rose  in 
the  course  of  business. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  call  it  up  as  of 
now  in  order  to  continue  it  as  it  was 
reported  to  the  House.  I  want  the 
Members  to  know  that  because  of  the 
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attitude  of  the  House,  we  have  tried  to 
cooperate  with  what  the  intent  of  the 
House  was.  I  aslced  each  subcommittee 
to  go  back  and  review  the  actions  that 
they  had  taken  and  to  either  limit  it 
to  dire  emergencies  which  is  within 
the  rules,  or  that  they  offset  the  in- 
creases by  cuts  or  by  other  means 
where  actions  proposed  would  not  in- 
crease expenditures. 

May  I  say  that  each  subcommittee 
has  cooperated  in  that  respect,  and 
there  was  one  subcommittee  that  did 
not  have  the  means  whereby,  or  the 
money  whereby,  they  could  offset  it 
enough.  Therefore.  I  would  treat  that 
differently. 

I  will  ask  the  Members  to  go  along 
with  a  unanimous-consent  request, 
that  amendments  to  reduce  or  provide 
offsets  for  the  remainder  of  the  bill,  or 
the  major  part  of  the  bill,  having  to  do 
with  everjrthing  except  the  drug  sec- 
tion be  considered  en  bloc,  to  permit 
us  to  proceed.  What  the  subcommit- 
tees have  done  is  cut  back  in  excess  of 
$1  billion  in  line  with  what  we  consid- 
ered the  attitude  of  the  House. 

We  have  reduced  that,  and  yet  by 
the  same  token,  essential  items  are 
left.  Let  me  repeat  again:  My  amend- 
ment will  cover  everything  except 
drugs,  which  remain  in  the  bill,  sub- 
ject to  amendment.  So,  without  fur- 
ther ado,  I  want  to  tell  the  Members 
that  we  are  asking  their  support  to 
proceed  and  to  show  that  we  are  ready 
to  proceed  and  take  care  of  this  thing 
now.  It  includes  veterans  medical  care 
and  pensions,  it  includes  guaranteed 
student  loans,  it  includes  firefighting, 
migration  and  refugee  assistance, 
international  peacekeeping,  trade  ad- 
justment assistance,  payments  to 
States  for  foster  care  and  adoption  as- 
sistance and  processing  tax  returns. 

May  I  also  explain  in  the  limited 
time  that  I  have  that  much  of  the 
cause  for  this  supplemental  comes  be- 
cause this  time  last  year  our  friends  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Capitol,  at  the 
last  minute,  asked  us  to  cut  the  budget 
for  discretionary  budget  authority  by 
$1,900,000,000.  It  was  agreed  to  on  the 
House  side  primarily  because  they  ex- 
pected to  take  care  of  the  supplmen- 
tal. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  Members  know, 
we  were  in  a  tremendous  dilemma  over 
this  supplemental  and  how  best  to 
proceed. 

The  chairman  was  kind  enough  this 
morning  to  call  me,  and  I  visited  with 
him.  We  discussed  this  matter,  and 
what  he  intends  to  do  is  to  ask  for 
unanimous  consent  to  lop  off  over  $1 
billion  from  this  supplemental,  leaving 
everything  that  is  dire  emergency  in 
the  bill  with  one  exception,  and  that  is 


the  $821  million  for  drug  enforcement, 
et  cetera.  I  would  then  be  in  a  position 
to  offer  an  amendment  later  on  as  we 
debate  this  bill  today,  if  we  get  this 
imanimous  consent,  to  strike  the  $821 
million  in  the  bill  for  drugs,  because 
there  is  no  offset  and  it  is  strictly  veto 
bait. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  made  that 
agreement.  I  just  want  the  House  to 
know,  and  I  want  my  side  to  know, 
that  I  thought  it  was  a  fair  proposal 
and  one  that  I  could  live  with,  and  I 
am  ready  to  debate  the  issue  of  the 
$821  million  for  the  drugs  here  today 
and  let  the  Congress  determine  wheth- 
er we  should  put  this  money  in  with- 
out any  offset,  which  I  feel  we  should 
not. 

If  the  unanimous  consent  is  not 
agreed  to.  then  this  bill  will  go  back  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules,  and  there,  I 
understand,  are  any  niunber  of  amend- 
ments pending,  such  as  the  Miller 
amendment  on  SDI,  and  the  drug 
money  will  be  there  and  we  will  all 
have  these  other  things  coming  back 
here  to  debate.  As  the  old  saying  goes. 
"A  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in 
the  bush,"  and  I  would  rather  have 
had  the  $1  billion,  but  I  understand 
there  will  be  objection. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
make  it  clear,  as  I  understand  it,  many 
of  the  items  in  the  bill  except  the  part 
on  the  war  on  drugs  and  crime  would 
be  changed  by  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment to  try  to  make  the  bill  accepta- 
ble to  the  White  House.  The  adminis- 
tration is  opposed  to  any  more  money 
for  the  war  on  crime  and  drugs.  Funds 
in  the  bill  for  that  purpose  would  not 
be  reduced  by  the  amendment.  Howev- 
er, a  motion  to  strike,  or  a  motion  to 
reduce  the  amount,  either  one.  would 
be  in  order.  I  do  not  know  what  more 
anyone  could  ask. 

I  have  no  qualms,  no  hesitancy  at 
all,  to  give  anybody  who  wants  to  a 
chance  to  vote  to  reduce  or  to  strike 
the  additional  fimds  for  the  war  on 
drugs.  If  they  are  opposed  to  it,  they 
have  an  opportunity  to  do  so.  I  do  not 
know  what  anybody  could  want  more 
than  to  vote  their  conscience  on  this 
matter. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  proceed  to  say 
that  what  we  have  done  here  is  meet 
the  demands  or  the  requirements 
made  by  the  executive  branch  with 
which  we  agreed  imder  the  present 
conditions,  but  I  repeat  again,  imless 
we  proceed  on  this,  we  provide  no 
funds — a  drastic  cut  in  appropriations 
for  education,  for  veterans,  for  just 
about  everything  else  included  in  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  m^y  I  repeat  again, 
that  it  has  not  been  easy.  Our  subcom- 


mittees have  scaled  back  their  original 
bill  in  what  I  proposed  to  offer  here 
by  $1,005,611,000  in  line  with  the  de- 
mands of  the  executive  branch.  We 
have  cooperated  fully. 

There  is  objection  to  the  money  that 
is  carried  here  for  drugs.  May  I  point 
out  that  the  President  himself  in 
recent  weeks  has  come  out  strongly 
for  $1.2  billion  to  meet  the  law  en- 
forcement thing,  which  is  largely  what 
the  money  is  in  here  for.  I  do  not  want 
to  argue  that  point  at  this  time. 

I  will  tell  the  Members  that  we  have 
done  everything  they  demanded 
except  with  regard  to  drugs,  and  that 
will  be  subject  to  such  action  as  the 
House  itself,  sees  fit  to  do.  It  will  be 
like  it  is  in  the  original  bill  we  report- 
ed to  you,  and  I  do  not  ask  to  touch 
that,  but  leave  it  up  to  the  general 
rules  of  the  House,  which  means  a 
motion  to  strike  would  be  in  order. 

I  urge  the  Members  to  go  along  with 
us,  because  we  need  to  show  the  coun- 
try that  we  are  going  to  do  this,  and 
may  I  say  that  this  veterans'  situation 
is  terribly  important  right  now,  as  are 
some  of  these  other  things. 

The  worst  thing  that  we  could  do  to 
education  is  to  keep  from  passing  this 
bill. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  it  my 
understanding  that  this  unanimous 
consent  would  strike  the  $150  million 
for  the  homeless  and  that  because 
there  are  no  offsets  for  it,  that  it  is  my 
understanding  also  that  there  are  no 
offsets  for  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion money,  and  the  administration  is 
not  demanding  offsets  for  that  but  it 
is  demanding  offsets  for  everything  in 
the  bill  the  committee  put  in?  Is  that 
a  correct  understanding? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
say  the  position  I  sum  in,  if  I  may  say 
so,  I  kept  what  is  left.  If  the  Members 
do  not  pass  this  bill,  we  do  not  get  any 
of  it.  If  we  pass  this  bill,  we  get  some 
reductions  in  some  cases,  but  we  had 
to  do  that  to  meet  the  demands. 

I  just  would  say  that  my  amendment 
will  provide  $88,000,000  for  operation 
of  low-income  housing  projects  and 
$15,000,000  for  the  FEMA  emergency 
food  and  shelter  program.  But.  with- 
out this  bill,  we  do  not  get  anything, 
and  that  is  something  we  have  to 
think  about. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Foley).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  has  expired. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  an 
additional  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  the  gentleman 
asked  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  he  has  addressed  the 
House  for  a  good  deal  more  than  that 
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and  had  a  good  deal  of  help  from  his 
friends. 

Mr.  Speaker,  might  I  inquire  from 
the  distinguished  chairman,  what  does 
the  chairman  intend  to  do  with  the 
next  5  minutes? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

D  1500 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
always  found  I  did  better  if  I  ex- 
plained to  my  colleagues  what  was  in- 
volved. So  I  am  telling  the  gentleman 
what  is  involved  before  he  makes  his 
decision. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Hearing  that  re- 
sponse, Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my 
reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Foley).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Mississip- 
pi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  tMr. 
Whitten]  is  recognized  for  5  addition- 
al minutes. 


REQUEST    FOR    PERMISSION    TO 
CONSIDER       AMENDMENT       TO 
H.R.     2072,     DIRE     EMERGENCY 
SUPPLEMENTAL        APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, FISCAL  YEAR  1989 
Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  during  the 
further  consideration  of  H.R.  2072,  the 
dire  emergency  supplemental  appro- 
priations bill,  it  be  in  order  to  consider 
an  amendment  to  be  offered  by  myself 
which  is  at  the  desk.  That  points  of 
order  under  clauses  2  and  6  of  rule 
XXI  be  waived  against  said  amend- 
ment, and  that  said  amendment  not  be 
subject    to    amendment,    except    pro 
forma   amendments   for   purposes   of 
debate,  or  to  a  demand  for  a  division 
of  the  question  in  the  House  or  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  under  my  res- 
ervation I  would  simply  like  to  point 
out  that  in  the  last  48  hours  we  have 
heard,  those  of  us  in  the  House  who 
are  not  privy  to  the  insider  discus- 
sions, about  half  a  dozen  versions  of 
what  this  unanimous  consent  request 
was  going  to  be. 

I  would  refresh  the  House's  memory 
and  Indicate  that  the  dire  supplemen- 
tal was  reported  out  of  committee  on 
April  18;  it  languished  for  another  8 
days;  was  finally  considered  on  April 
26.  That  was  21  days  ago  when  the 
House  rejected  at  least  some  of  the 
ideas  that  were  suggested  in  connec- 
tion with  that  bill. 


It  was  quite  clear  I  thought  at  the 
time  that  the  House  felt  there  should 
be  offsets,  and  that  we  should  be  deal- 
ing with  a  cleaner  bill  than  we  were 
given. 

The  request  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee is  an  interesting  one,  but  it 
strikes  the  House  without  any  kind  of 
preparation  after  a  long  bit  of  discus- 
sion. It  has  been  quite  clear  through 
this  whole  last  3  weeks  that  an  easy 
way  to  get  the  job  done  and  to  get  the 
money  moving  to  the  veterans*  hospi- 
tals, which  all  of  us  want  to  do,  is  to 
report  a  clean  supplemental  with  off- 
sets. 

There  is  such  a  bill  pending.  It  is 
House  Joint  Resolution  272,  sponsored 
by  the  wonderful  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Conte],  the  rank- 
ing member  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee. 

It  is  my  intention  to  object  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Mississip- 
pi [Mr.  Whitten],  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, and  if  I  could  be  recognized  for 
the  purpose  to  request  of  the  House 
that  House  Joint  Resoution  272  be 
brought  up  for  immediate  consider- 
ation, I  mention  that  now,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, because  I  suspect  I  will  not  be  rec- 
ognized for  that  purpose,  but  I  simply 
want  Members  to  know  that  there  is  a 
way  to  solve  this  problem. 

The  way  that  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  suggests  is  not  satisfactory 
to  me.  It  imperils  the  bill  and  may 
cause  it  to  be  veto  bait.  I  believe  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  could  have 
made  the  same  resolution,  or  could 
have  brought  forth  the  same  kind  of 
resolution  that  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  did.  I  do 
not  think  this  is  a  fair  or  reasonable  or 
a  responsible  way  to  approach  the 
problem. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  request. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 


bill  pending  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole.  The  gentleman's  request  is  to 
bring  by  unanimous  consent  a  bill  to 
the  floor  of  the  House  which  has  not 
been  cleared  for  such  consideration 
iuid,  consequently,  the  Chair  will  not 
put  the  imanimous-consent  request. 


PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
leadership  of  the  Congress  that  is  all 
present  on  the  floor  at  the  present 
time  would  make  this  in  order,  it  could 
be  done  fairly  quickly,  could  it  not? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  knows 
that  the  established  procedure  is  to 
have  prior  clearance  from  floor  and 
committee  leadership  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  before  such  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request  is  entertained.  The  Chair 
has  stated  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
such  clearance  that  the  Chair  is  aware 
of  and,  consequently,  the  Chair  will 
not  recognize  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  have  a  further  par- 
liamentary inquiry.  Mr.  Speaker.  Since 
as  I  understand  it  there  is  consent  by 
the  leadership  on  our  side,  what  would 
be  necessary  then  is  for  our  leadership 
to  confer  with  the  Democratic  leader- 
ship in  order  to  get  this  done? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


REQUEST  TO  CONSIDER  HOUSE 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  272 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
unanimous-consent  request. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Conte]. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
luianimous  consent  that  the  House 
consider  House  Joint  Resolution  272. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  state  to  the  gentleman  such 
a  request  does  not  comport  with  the 
established  guidelines  for  the  consider- 
ation of  legislation  which  requires 
prior  consent  by  both  floor  and  com- 
mittee leaderships  before  the  consider- 
ation Is  made  in  order.  The  prior  re- 
quest was  a  case  in  which  an  amend- 
ment was  sought  to  be  made  in  order 
by  unanimous  consent  to  an  existing 


CONSIDERATION  OF  DIRE  EMER- 
GENCY SUPPLEMENTAL  AP- 
PROPRIATION 

(Mr.  GINGRICH  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  is  recognized  for  1  minute. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  just 
want  to  make  the  point  to  the  House 
that  we  have  an  opportunity  to  have 
some  kind  of  an  agreement,  and  clear- 
ly this  particular  resolution  could  be 
replaced  by  one  authorized  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Whit- 
ten], which  would  probably  fit  the  ma- 
jority's desire  more.  But  we  do  have  an 
opportunity  to  bring  to  the  floor  a 
clean  supplemental  which  provides 
precisely  for  helping  the  veterans,  and 
to  then  be  in  a  position  where  we 
could  move  that  through  the  House 
quickly  before  we  leave  this  week,  and 
that  the  Senate,  the  other  body  could 
take  that  up  prior  to  adjourning. 

If  we  do  not  pass  something  today  or 
tomorrow,  the  other  body  will  in  fact 
leave  and  we  will  not  be  able  to  take 
anything  up  until  after  Memorial  Day. 
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Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia,  is  he  op- 
posed to  providing  the  assistance 
needed  to  the  democratic  forces  for 
the  elections  in  Poland? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  providing  the  needed  assist- 
ance for  Soviet  refugees,  Jewish  refu- 
gees who  are  trying  to  get  out  of  the 
Soviet  Union? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  am  confident 
that  over  the  next  few  weeks  the 
House  will  be  able  to  solve  many  prob- 
lems in  an  orderly  manner.  At  the 
present  time  it  would  be  useful  to  pass 
the  veterans'  money  in  a  way  which 
makes  it  meet  the  requirements  of  a 
dire  emergency  supplemental. 

Mr.  OBEY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  is  he  aware  of  the  fact 
that  the  date  of  the  Polish  election  is 
fixed,  and  that  it  must  be  dealt  with 
now  or  not  at  all?  Is  the  gentleman 
aware  of  the  fact  that  we  have  3,000 
Jews  now  who  need  to  get  out  now  or 
they  will  run  into  trouble  with  their 
visas  expiring? 

Mi.  GINGRICH.  I  am  confident 
that  if  the  House  were  to  produce  a 
truly  small,  truly  emergency  bill  of  the 
kind  the  gentleman  just  suggested, 
that  everyone  on  our  side  of  the  aisle 
would  try  to  help  pass  a  truly  small, 
truly  emergency  bill. 

But  I  would  just  suggest  when  one 
starts  to  pass  money  for  the  next 
fiscal  year  in  a  dire  supplemental,  that 
somehow  misses  the  whole  purpose  of 
dire  supplementals,  and  the  gentleman 
and  I  probably  are  in  fairly  close 
agreement. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
know  this  supplemental  was  reported 
April  16  and  today  is  May  17.  There  is 
a  dire  supplemental  need  here. 

Let  me  tell  my  colleagues  what  is 
going  to  happen.  If  we  let  the  Senate 
go  home  this  coming  weekend,  and  we 
go  home  the  following  weekend,  we 
are  going  to  lose  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion nurses  to  the  private  sector  which 
we  will  never  get  back  in  our  hospitals 
in  our  districts.  This  is  a  dire  supple- 
mental, and  all  of  those  things  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Obey] 
mentions  can  be  taken  care  of  one  way 
or  another.  There  is  no  way  that  the 
veterans'  hospitals  can  be  taken  care 
of  if  we  walk  out  of  here  this  weekend 
without  taking  care  of  it. 

We  can  go  up  to  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee, get  a  rule  and  come  back  right 
down  here  while  all  of  my  colleagues 
are  sitting  here,  and  we  can  do  it  in  20 
minutes,  and  we  can  pass  this  supple- 


mental, and  that  is  what  we  ought  to 
be  doing. 


DIRE  EMERGENCY  SUPPLEMEN- 
TAL APPROPRIATION 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
let  me  make  this  crystal  clear:  There  is 
only  one  thing  holding  up  this  supple- 
mental. The  administration  does  not 
want  the  Congress  to  appropriate  any 
more  money  for  crime  and  drugs.  That 
is  a  fact.  Everything  else  in  this  bill 
has  been  agreed  to,  everything  else. 

The  President  came  up  here  and  got 
on  the  steps  of  the  Capitol  on  Monday 
and  called  for  twice  as  much  money  as 
we  have  in  this  bill  for  additions  to 
function  750;  that  is,  for  law  enforce- 
ment and  justice.  He  asked  for  twice  as 
much  money  as  we  have  in  this  bill, 
but  they  do  not  want  the  bill  to  come 
up,  and  they  do  not  want  the  House  to 
vote  its  will  on  whether  or  not  they 
want  more  money  for  crime  and  drugs. 
Everything  else  has  been  agreed  to  in 
this  bill. 

It  is  the  political  operators  down  at 
the  White  House  who  say  we  do  not 
want  you  to  send  us  any  more  money 
for  crime  and  drugs,  and  we  do  not 

want  the  House  to  have  a  chance  to 
vote  on  it. 

D  1510 

Now  if  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  has  been  permit- 
ted to  come  up,  all  you  would  have 
had  to  do,  if  you  want  to  vote  against 
it,  is  to  move  to  strike,  vote  the  money 
out.  If  that  is  your  will  and  if  that  is 
the  will  of  the  House  either  move  to 
strike  the  provisions  appropriating 
more  money  for  the  war  on  drugs  or 
offer  an  amendment  to  reduce  the 
amounts  in  the  bill  for  such  funding. 


IRRESPONSIBLE  SPENDING 
DOES  NOT  MAKE  SENSE 

(Mr.  WALKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
just  heard  an  interesting  dialog  on  the 
position  we  find  ourselves  in.  I  am 
always  amazed  at  how  kinder  and 
gentler  gets  translated  in  this  House. 
We  always  seem  to  find  a  partisan 
edge  these  days  for  kinder  and  gentler 

But  let  me  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  I  think  that  the  problem  we  have 
on  our  side  is  with  the  nature  of  the 
way  in  which  the  money  is  to  be  han- 
dled on  drugs.  The  drug  money  is  not 
being  sought  for  the  rest  of  this  fiscal 
year.  The  drug  money  is  being  sought 
for  the  next  fiscal  year.  It  is  an  at- 
tempt to  do  a  job  against  the  whole 
process  of  a  supplemental  and  we 
think  that  that  kind  of  irresponsible 
spending  does  not  make  sense. 


There  is  $500  million  still  in  the 
pipeline  for  drugs.  This  administration 
would  like  to  spend  that  in  an  orderly 
manner  and  do  the  job  right. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  suggest  to  the 
gentleman  that  the  proposal  that  he 
brings  before  us  is  not  orderly  and  will 
do  more  harm  than  good  in  the  drug 
fight. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Foley).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walker]  has 
expired. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  gen- 
tleman have  1  additional  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Let  the 
Chair  explain,  if  the  gentleman  will 
permit,  that  the  Chair  allowed  some 
indulgence  in  the  1  minute  with  re- 
spect to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Whitten]  and 
countered  that  by  some  indulgence  for 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Gingrich]  on  the  minor- 
ity side. 

Now  the  Chair  intends  to  hold  Mem- 
bers to  the  relative  exact  time  of  1 
minute. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
after  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia is  through,  is  that  right;  is  the 
Chair  going  give  him  another  minute 
or  not? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  If 
there  is  any  other  Member  seeking 
recognition,  the  Chair  would  prefer  to 
recognize  other  Members  before  that. 


THE  THRESHOLD  QUESTION: 
WHEN  WILL  WE  SPEND  THE 
MONEY? 

(Mr.  DURBIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
just  want  to  point  out  that  the  $500 
million  you  are  talking  about  is  not  in 
function  750.  It  is  not  in  the  money 
that  the  President  asked  for.  It  is  in 
education  and  in  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams. We  got  the  list  from  OMB  and 
they  are  short  of  money,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  for  the  war  on  drugs.  They 
need  more  money  in  law  enforcement. 

So  the  $500  million  is  not  an  answer 
to  this  problem.  This  money  in  this 
bill  was  only  for  law  enforcement.  It 
was  not  for  any  drug  education  or  re- 
habilitation program  that  the  adminis- 
tration says  has  a  low  rate  of  obliga- 
tion at  this  time. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  If  I  might  reclaim  my 
time,  we  have  a  lot  of  speeches  about 
drugs  and  crime  and  I  think  there  will 
be  quite  a  few  more. 
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But  is  not  the  threshold  question 
whether  we  are  willing  to  spend  the 
money  to  fight  the  drug  war  in  Amer- 
ica? Whether  we  are  willing  to  spend 
the  money  to  fight  the  crime  in  our 
streets?  If  we  are  not  going  to  consider 
the  question  of  spending  the  money 
on  an  appropriations  bill,  when  will  we 
spend  it? 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  would  now  prefer  to  recognize 
Members  on  the  Republican  side  if 
they  seek  recognition. 


STATUS  OF  UNOBLIGATED 
FUNDS 

(Mr.  CONTE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  is  recognized  for  1 
minute. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
really  unfortunate  that  we  are  getting 
into  this  thing.  This  supplemental  is 
getting  messier  than  the  shorelines  of 
Alaska. 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa  and  I 
came  into  the  Congress  together.  He  is 
a  smart  cookie.  Last  year,  he  got  a  bad 
rap  on  a  302(b)  subcommittee  alloca- 
tion, and  they  put  the  straitjacket  on 
him.  He  wants  to  get  some  drug  money 
in  this  supplemental  so  they  will 
loosen  up  that  straitjacket  this  year. 
It's  that  simple. 

We  appropriated  $3.8  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1988  for  drug  money;  that's  bil- 
lion, yes,  billion.  And  in  fiscal  year 
1989  we  appropriated  $5.3  billion,  yes, 
bUlion  dollars. 

Do  you  know  how  much  money  is 
unobligated  in  all  of  these  accounts 
that  he  is  talking  about?  U.S.  mar- 
shals, 52  percent,  unobligated.  Support 
of  U.S.  prisoners,  54.5  percent,  unobli- 
gated. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  regrets  to  say  that  the  gentle- 
man's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  CONTE.  FBI,  51.9  percent,  un- 
obligated. DEA,  51.9  percent,  unobli- 
gated. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman's  time  has  expired,  unobli- 
gated. 


Let  me  just  simply  suggest  that  I 
think  everybody  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  and  everybody  on  that  side  of  the 
aisle  wants  to  deal  with  the  issue  of 
veterans  health  care;  everybody  under- 
stands that. 

We  think  it  would  be  kind  of  nice  if 
whilb  we  do  that  we  also  deal  with  the 
nimiber  of  administration  requests 
which  we  find  equally  compelling. 

We  think,  for  instance,  that  it  would 
be  nice  if  we  would  deal  with  the  guar- 
anteed student  loan  shortage  which 
has  to  be  dealt  with.  We  think  it 
would  be  nice  if  we  dealt  with  the  fire 
fighting  funding  which  everybody  un- 
derstands we  need.  We  think  it  would 
be  nice  if  we  dealt  with  the  Federal 
unemployment  benefits  and  trade  ad- 
justment items  which  have  been 
agreed  to  as  far  as  I  understand  by  the 
administration  as  well  as  the  House. 

We  think  we  should  not  proceed 
without  providing  that  assistance  as 
well  because  they  need  it  every  bit  as 
much  as  we  need  the  money  for  veter- 
ans. 

We  also  think  it  would  be  nice  if  we 
dealt  with  the  FAA  operating  ex- 
penses shortfall,  which  is  what  the 
committee  is  trying  to  do. 

I  would  point  out  if  we  are  worried 
about  unobligated  funds,  the  defense 
budget  right  now  has  imobligated 
budget  of  $42  billion  and  I  do  not  see 
anyone  on  that  side  of  the  aisle  sug- 
gesting we  should  not  provide  any  fur- 
ther money  for  defense. 
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WE  ALSO  DEAL  WITH  A  NUMBER 
OF  ADMINISTRATION  RE- 
QUESTS WE  FIND  EQUALLY 
COMPELLING 

(Mr.  OBEY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
always  happy  to  be  entertained  by  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Contk],  we  all  are. 


this  administration  does  not  care,  be- 
cause let  me  tell  you  there  are  drug 
clinics,  there  are  chiefs  of  police,  there 
are  drug  squads  all  over  this  coimtry 
that  are  asking  for  help. 

We  listened  to  the  chief  of  police  of 
Houston,  we  listened  to  the  chief  of 
police  of  Los  Angeles  last  night  talk 
about  the  resources  that  they  need, 
and  you  are  telling  us  that  this  admin- 
istration has  not  been  able  to  obligate 
the  money. 

What  you  are  telling  us  is  that  they 
are  not  going  to  fully  fund  this  bill 
when  all  of  us  voted  for  this  bill,  went 
out  and  campaigned  on  this  bill  and 
immediately  came  back  and  started 
slashing  the  money.  You  are  not  keep- 
ing your  compact  with  the  American 
people,  you  are  not  keeping  your  com- 
pact with  America's  children  and  you 
are  not  willing  to  prosecute  the  war 
against  drugs  and  the  war  against 
crime  in  this  country  by  this  attitude 
of  the  Republican  administration. 

And  that  is  what  this  fight  is  about, 
over  the  supplemental. 


WE     ARE     BEING     TOLD     THAT 

THIS      ADMINISTRATION      HAS 

BEEN    UNABLE    TO    ALLOCATE 

THE  MONEY 

(Mr.  MILLER  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker  and  Members  of  the  House,  I 
think  we  have  arrived  at  a  crucial 
moment  here.  Yesterday  in  the  Select 
Committee  on  Children,  Youth,  and 
Families,  we  listened  to  witnesses  who 
represented  law  enforcement,  chiefs  of 
police,  judges,  people  in  schools  who 
told  us  about  young  people  shooting 
up  the  neighborhood,  killing  other 
yoimg  people  in  record  numbers,  who 
told  us  about  the  inability  to  prosecute 
the  war  against  drugs  and  the  war 
against  crime  and  the  war  against 
youthful  offenders  in  this  country. 

We  listened  to  judges  who  have  a 
reputation,  who  have  been  nominated 
by  this  administration,  to  prosecute 
that  war  against  drugs,  telling  us 
about  the  inability  to  deal  with  these 
problems. 

What  this  supplemental  is  about  and 
what  this  fight  is  about  is  whether  or 
not  we  are  serious.  For  you  to  stand  up 
and  to  suggest  that  there  is  money 
that  is  available  to  this  administration 
that  has  not  been  obligated  is  to  sug- 
gest malfeasance,  is  to  suggest  that 


LOOKING  FORWARD  TO  A  BI- 
PARTISAN EFFORT  IN  THE 
FIGHT  AGAINST  CRIME  AND 
DRUGS 

(Mr.  SCHIFF  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 

minute.)        

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  With- 
out objection,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Mexico  is  recognized  for  1 
minute. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SCHIFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad 
to  hear  that  there  is  an  interest  in 
fighting  crime  and  drugs.  I  have  just 
arrived  at  the  U.S.  Congress  from  a 
career  of  fighting  crime  and  drugs  as 
district  attorney  of  Albuquerque,  NM, 
for  the  last  8  years  and  a  number  of 
years  before  that. 

However,  we  are  addressing  here  a 
dire  emergency  bill.  Dire  emergency 
means  not  only  an  immediate  need  but 
an  immediate  ability  to  spend  the 
money  if  it  were  to  be  appropriated. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  hospi- 
tals need  the  money  and  could  spend 
it  right  now.  I  can  tell  you  as  a  career 
law  enforcement  official  that  if  the 
money  were  appropriated  for  law  en- 
forcement although  there  is  an  imme- 
diate need  it  could  not  be  spent  before 
October  1  to  any  great  use. 

I  look  forward  to  the  majority  party 
joining  with  us  in  the  fiscal  year  1990 
budget  for  an  adequate  appropriation 
to  fight  crime  and  drugs. 


EMERGENCY  SUPPLEMENTAL 

(Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute.) 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana is  recognized  for  1  minute. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  say  we  have 
been  talking  about  every  issue  under 
the  Sun  for  the  past  few  minutes,  but 
the  fact  of  the  matter  is  we  are  here  to 
discuss  an  emergency  supplemental 
for  veterans.  I  met  with  the  Director 
of  the  Roudebus  VA  Hospital  in  Indi- 
anapolis about  2  weelcs  ago  and  the 
people  on  the  staff  there  told  me  that 
they  needed  additional  funds  quickly, 
otherwise  nurses  that  they  need  so 
much  right  now  would  not  be  hired. 
The  people  on  the  staff  there  told  me 
about  the  dire  need  for  nurses  and  the 
shortages  that  have  occurred.  They 
said  that  these  problems  would  not  be 
solved  unless  these  emergency  supple- 
mental fluids  were  appropriated. 

Now  we  are  here  today  tinkering  and 
fiddling  around  while  this  situation 
continues.  Now  I  submit  to  Members 
that  if  we  wait  until  after  the  Memori- 
al Day  recess  we  are  going  to  lose  a  lot 
of  those  nurses  and  other  people  per- 
manently. So  I  think  we  ought  to  get 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  today  as 
has  been  suggested  previously,  to  get 
the  bill  back  to  the  floor  and  let  it 
pass  before  we  leave  and  before  the 
Senate  leaves  for  the  week. 


OP        NAME        AND 
AS    COSPONSOR     OF 


REMOVAL 

MEMBER 

H.R.  876 

Mr.  SUNDQUIST.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  name 
be  removed  as  a  cosponsor  of  H.R.  876. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


UMI 


PASS  THE  DIRE  EMERGENCY 
SUPPLEMENTAL 

(Mr.  TRAXLE31  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
might  help  if  my  colleagues  under- 
stood the  exact  situation  for  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  and  the  dire 
emergency  supplemental  as  it  relates 
to  the  veterans'  medical  care  appro- 
priation. 

We  all  share  the  same  concern.  We 
want  very  much  to  augment  that  ac- 
count to  a  level  that  will  allow  them  to 
Increase  their  emplosmtient  about  4.000 
PTE.  bring  it  up  to  about  195,000,  and 
we  are  hopeful  that  in  the  coming 
year  we  will  be  able  to  maintain  that 
level  which  everyone  agrees  is  the 
minimum  necessary.  What  is  happen- 
ing now  is  that  in  order  to  maintain 
even  the  current  employment  level, 
which  is  below  that  by  several  thou- 
sand, they  are  robbing  Peter  and 
paying  Paul. 

I  want  to  teU  Members  that  no  em- 
ployees are  being  laid  off.  no  one  has 
been  displaced.  What  is  occurring  is 
that  they  are  using  moneys  from  their 
drug  and  equipment  accounts  to  main- 
tain current  personnel.  It  is  to  our  ad- 
vantage to  pass  this  supplemental  in- 
cluding the  veterans  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. 


VOTE  NOW  ON  DIRE 
SUPPLEMENTAL 

(Mr.  McCOLLUM  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  been  speaking  a  lot  about  the 
drug  war  here  today  and  about  the 
need  for  more  money.  There  is  no 
question  we  need  more  money  if  we 
want  to  fight  it.  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico  put  it  right,  though, 
and  that  is  we  do  have  the  opportuni- 
ty in  the  coming  fiscal  year  to  provide 
the  answers  in  an  adequate  and  re- 
sponsible way. 

The  drug  bill  we  passed  last  year  has 
an  authorization  in  it  quite  padded, 
quite  frankly,  in  some  areas  like  reha- 
bilitation. It  does  not  make  sense  to  tie 
up  veterans'  money,  in  my  judgment, 
and  I  had  a  lot  to  do  with  the  drug 
issue,  but  it  does  not  make  sense  to  tie 
up  veterans'  moneys  when  there  is 
really  an  emergency  out  here  in  the 
next  couple  of  days  on  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  we  vote  right  now  for 
additional  moneys  for  rehabilitation, 
education,  and  so  forth  in  the  drug 
area. 

So  I  hope  with  very  common  sense 
in  the  next  few  minutes  and  next  few 
hours  and  get  the  veterans'  money  out 
for  the  dire  emergency  supplemental 
appropriation  and  let  Members  vote 
on  that  before  we  go  out  for  the  Me- 
morial Day  recess,  and  come  back  and 
address  the  issue  of  drugs  in  the  order- 
ly fashion  we  are  used  to  doing  in  this 
body. 


EQUAL  RULES  FOR  ALL 

(Mr.  VENTO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  on 
the  floor  and  listened  to  some  of  the 
comments  of  my  colleagues,  and  I 
would  just  like  to  point  out  that  in 
this  appropriation  proposal  we  have 
before  us  this  afternoon  that  some 
Members  would  like  to  stand  up,  vote, 
and  be  counted  on  important  issues. 
Somehow,  whether  the  money  is 
offset  or  not  offset  for  certain  spend- 
ing purposes,  the  VA  hospitals,  I 
agree,  need  their  funding.  That  repre- 
sents appropriate  action.  Because 
somehow  when  the  money  is  for  some 
specific  purposes  such  as  drugs  or  such 
as  the  homeless,  it  then  requires  dif- 
ferent rules  in  order  to  be  considered. 


In  other  words,  we  measure  some  peo- 
ple's spending  with  a  yardstick  and 
others  with  a  ruler.  They  have  differ- 
ent calibrations  on  them.  I  am  just 
suggesting  that  since  as  candidates. 
President  Bush  and  the  Vice  President 
QuAYLE  both  said  they  wanted  full 
funding  for  the  McKinney  Act,  and 
then  when  action  was  attempted  to 
partially  fund  McKinney  in  1989,  Sec- 
retary Kemp  of  HUD  supported  that 
action,  all  of  a  sudden,  when  Congress 
has  that  proposal  on  the  floor,  we  are 
not  supposed  to  move  on  that  meas- 
ure. 

In  other  words,  they  do  not  want  to 
face  up  to  these  particular  issues. 
They  made  good  campaign  slogans, 
but  somehow  when  it  comes  time  to 
implement  that  policy,  the  attitudes  of 
some  public  officials  change,  and  that 
is  really  what  this  debate  is  about. 
Whether  we  will  lend  credibility  to  the 
statements  that  were  made,  whether 
Congress  will  deal  with  the  rhetoric 
only  or  with  the  substance  in  this 
House  with  regard  to  supplemental  ap- 
propriations. 

I  think  it  is  time  that  we  deal  with 
the  substance.  I  think  that  the  home- 
less, of  which  many  are  also  veterans, 
deserve  our  help  to  attain  shelter.  All 
homeless  deserve  our  assistance,  and 
we  have  an  obligation  to  vote  on  these 
issues.  They  are  in  dire  need  of  assist- 
ance. They  are  an  important  issue. 
Otherwise,  people  are  simply  going  to 
be  in  the  streets.  They  are  going  to  be 
vulnerable:  159  Members  of  Congress 
in  this  House  of  Representatives  have 
signed  House  joint  resolution  and  said 
they  want  to  see  full  funding  of  the 
McKinney  Act  and  full  fimding  of  the 
programs,  within  that  authorization 
and  they  ought  to  have  an  opportuni- 
ty to  vote  on  such  program  fimding 
and  on  the  other  issues.  I  do  not  think 
we  should  have  a  different  test  for 
money  needed  for  the  homeless  than 
what  we  might  have  for  others  who 
have  been  identified  as  in  dire  need. 

I  think  the  homeless  are  citizens 
that  have  great  need  in  this  Nation, 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  there  ought  not  to 
be  two  sets  of  rules,  one  for  the  home- 
less and  one  for  other  groups  seeking 
supplemental  appropriation. 


VETERANS  NEED  FUNDING 

(Mr.  RHODE^S  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thought  I  would  come  over  and  engage 
in  some  sort  of  colloquy.  I  do  not  sup- 
pose Members  want  to  talk  about  long- 
term  renewal  of  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation's water  contracts  or  anything 
of  that  nature. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  aU  seriousness,  we 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  have  a 
little  fun  out  here  to  demagogue  a  few 
things,  to  make  some  political  shots  at 
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each  other.  The  important  thing  for 
Members  to  do  here  today  is  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  business  of  the  House 
and  to  proceed  to  provide  these  des- 
perately needed  funds  for  the  veterans 
and  to  come  back  at  a  later  time  and 
consider  these  other  items  that  are 
emergencies  but  not  dire  emergencies. 
I  would  hope  that  this  stratospheric 
conversation  going  on  to  my  left  would 
lead  Members  to  a  solution  to  this 
problem. 


even  though  the  money  will  not  be 
outlayed  necessarily  in  this  fiscal  year. 
Mr.  Speaker,  to  say  that  there  Is  un- 
obligated money  left  is  to  me  very, 
very  misleading. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  is  recognized  for  1  minute. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
just  want  to  point  out  to  fill  out  the 
Record  here  that  we  had  earlier.  Some 
of  the  speakers  earlier  today  said  that 
some  money  for  the  war  on  drugs  is 
not  yet  obligated.  Well,  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is,  we  have  an  antideficiency 
law  that  prohibited  obligating  more 
money  than  what  is  appropriated. 
Therefore,  OMB  and  the  Treasury 
make  money  appropriated  for  salaries 
and  expense  accounts  available  on  a 
quarterly  basis.  Most  of  the  accounts 
in  the  Justice  Department  are  salaries 
and  expense  accoujits  which  are  used 
to  pay  the  salaries  of  the  FBI  and 
DEA  agents,  the  U.S.  marshals,  U.S. 
attorneys,  and  all  the  other  law  en- 
forcement personnel  and  supporting 
staff.  So  of  course,  there  is  unobligat- 
ed money  in  the  accounts  for  those 
agencies  when  we  are  7  months 
through  the  fiscal  year,  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact  these  law  enforcement 
agencies  are  right  where  they  should 
be  concerning  funds  obligated  at  the 
end  of  the  seventh  month  of  the  fiscal 
year.  So  when  we  say  that  there  are 
unobligated  funds,  of  course,  techni- 
cally that  is  true.  It  sounds  as  though 
they  have  more  money  than  they  can 
use,  but  the  law  enforcement  agencies 
do  not  have  more  money  than  they 
can  use. 
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I  have  talked  to  the  people  at  the 
FBI,  at  DEA,  and  at  the  Bureau  of 
Prisons,  and  a  number  of  these  other 
agencies,  and  there  is  not  10  cents  in 
this  bill  that  we  have  before  us  that 
they  caimot  use  before  the  end  of  this 
fiscal  year. 

In  the  case  of  the  Bureau  of  Prisons, 
for  example,  they  need  the  money,  al- 
though it  will  not  all  be  outlayed. 
Only  about  10  percent  of  the  fimds  in 
the  bill  will  be  outlayed  in  fiscal  year 
1989.  But  they  need  to  get  started  so 
they  can  do  their  plaiming  and  get  a 
Jump  of  6  months  in  completing  some 
new  prisons.  So  it  is  important  that 
they  have  the  money  now  and  proceed 


THE  DR.  MARTIN  LUTHER  KING, 
JR.  CEREMONY-THE  NEED 
FOR  INCREASED  PAY  FOR 
NURSES 

(Ms.  OAKAR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wanted 
to  say  that  this  afternoon  we  have  wit- 
nessed an  interesting  signing  of  the 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  Commission. 
A  number  of  people  from  across  the 
country  were  there.  The  President 
signed  it  into  law,  and  Dr.  King's 
widow,  Coretta  Scott  King,  was  part  of 
the  ceremony. 

I  wanted  to  especially  pay  tribute  to 
some  of  the  people  that  I  felt  had 
been  instrimiental  in  bringing  that  bill 
to  this  point.  Certaintly  I  refer  to  Con- 
gressman CoNYERS  and  others,  but 
when  I  first  came  to  Congress,  I  re- 
member that  the  Member  who  held 
the  hearings  relative  to  the  holiday 
commemorating  Dr.  King  was  Repre- 
sentative Robert  Garcia.  I  have  to  say 
that  sometimes  his  fortitude  in  forg- 
ing ahead  stood  out.  He  had  a  lot  of 
odds  against  him,  but  he  was  able  to 
get  the  support  of  some  Members  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle.  I  recall  that 
our  distinguished  Secretary  of  HUD 
was  pursuaded  to  change  his  mind  and 
vote  with  him. 

The  fact  is  that  this  was  a  wonderful 
bipartisan  event.  I  wish,  frankly,  that 
some  of  our  discussions  would  not  get 
so  partisan,  particularly  in  the  climate 
that  we  are  sometimes  experiencing 
today.  I  think  that  there  are  some 
very  beautiful  things  that  Members 
do,  like  this  ceremony  today,  and  it 
would  seem  to  me  that  would  be  the 
kind  of  tone  that  we  on  occasion  ought 
to  take  more  often. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  reference  to  another 
topic,  I  wanted  to  discuss  the  shortage 
of  nurses.  I  would  point  out  that  Con- 
gressman AcKERMAN,  as  the  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Compensa- 
tion and  Employee  Benefits,  has  an 
omnibus  bill  related  to  the  problems 
that  nurses  experience.  I  am,  of 
course,  the  author  of  the  pay  equity 
study  relating  to  the  shortages  of  Fed- 
eral employees  in  cetain  categories. 
Not  only  are  we  losing  senior  employ- 
ees, but  we  are  losing  individuals  like 
nurses  who  work  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, because  their  pay  is  capped, 
and  they  can  go  down  the  street  to 
other  hospitals,  and  so  on,  and  make 
more  money.  The  fact  is  that  they 
work  because  they  need  to  work.  Very 
often  they  are  the  head  of  the  house- 
hold, and  as  we  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  26  million  women  in  this  country 
who  are  part  of  a  2-owner  couple  situa- 


tion and  we  have  12  million  women 
who  are  heads  of  their  own  house- 
holds. Many  of  them  happen  to  be 
nurses.  That  is  one  of  the  more  under- 
valued jobs  that  we  have,  and  I  would 
think,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  would 
hopefully  get  on  with  the  study  at 
hand  and  pay  our  nurses  decently. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  one  of  the  rea- 
sons why  we  have  such  a  critical  short- 
age in  this  country. 


CORRECTION  OF  THE  RECORD 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
yesterday  I  fUed  H.R.  2378,  a  bUl  re- 
garding the  ad  valorem  tax.  It  appears 
in  the  Record  of  yesterday's  proceed- 
ings at  page  H1976. 

Through  an  error  of  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  after  the  names 
of  the  cosponsors,  Mr.  Pish,  Mr. 
Hughes,  and  Mr.  Hyde,  20  additional 
cosponsors  were  added  on  that  be- 
longed on  a  different  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  those  names,  the  names  ap- 
pearing after  the  name  of  Mr.  Hyde  of 
Illinois,  be  stricken  from  the  bill.  They 
were  included  as  a  result  of  the  mis- 
take by  the  Government  Printing 
Office.  They  are  not  cosponsors  and 
their  names  were  not  submitted  when 
I  submitted  my  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
Dicks  ).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 
ON  HIS  HANDLING  OF  THE 
PANAMA  SITUA-nON— AN- 

NOUNCEMENT OF  HEARING  ON 
WAR  POWERS  ACT 
(Mr.  HOPKINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HOPKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity,  if  I  may,  to 
first  of  all  thank  the  President  of  this 
country  for  the  marvelous  way  that  he 
has,  in  my  view,  handled  the  situation 
as  it  currently  exists  in  Panama,  par- 
ticularly the  manner  in  which  he  has 
taken  suggestions  from  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  as  they  relate  to  the  issue  in 
Panama. 

Not  only  is  this  Congress,  in  my 
opinion,  firmly  behind  the  President 
on  that  issue,  but,  I  think,  the  country 
is  as  well. 

I  also  take  this  opportunity,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  inform  my  colleagues  that 
within  a  few  days  the  Subcommittee 
on  Investigations  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  will  be  holding  a  hear- 
ing on  the  War  Powers  Act,  and  I 
would  urge  my  colleagues  who  have  an 
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interest  in  this  subject  to  submit  mate- 
rials to  that  hearing  or  attend  that 
hearing. 
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Unfortunately,  it  seems  to  me,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  only  time  that  we 
address  the  War  Powers  Act  is  at  the 
worst  possible  time,  and  that  is  when 
our  boys'  lives  are  on  the  line.  As  we 
all  know,  peace  is  breaking  out  all  over 
the  world.  We.  in  my  view,  have  a 
flawed  law  on  the  books  right  now  as 
it  relates  to  the  War  Powers  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  our  boys'  lives 
are  not  on  the  line,  this  is  the  time,  in 
my  view,  for  us  to  address  that  Issue. 
It  will  be  an  extremely  important 
hearing  conducted  by  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Mavhoules], 
the  chairman  of  the  Investigations 
Subcommittee.  I  think  this  is  the  time 
for  us  to  debate  that  issue. 

There  are  those  who  feel  that  the 
War  Powers  Act  should  be  repealed.  In 
my  honest  opinion  this  Congress  is  not 
going  to  repeal  the  War  Powers  Act. 
Therefore,  if  it  is  flawed,  then  I  think 
now  is  the  time  for  us  to  repair  it. 

Mr.  Si>eaker,  I  appreciate  this  oppor- 
tunity to  inform  my  colleagues  of  the 
hearing  which  will  be  held  in  a  few 
days  under  the  auspices  of  the  Investi- 
gations Subcommittee. 


will  or  will  not  continue  to  have  in  our 
commitment,  the  depth  of  our  com- 
mitment, and  our  willingness  to  make 
good  on  this  contract  which  we  have 
made  with  them. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  earnestly 
that  this  House  will  be  able  to  get 
beyond  its  disagreements  which  are 
political,  and  I  might  say,  although  it 
sounds  totally  partisan,  and  it  has 
been  addressed  in  a  partisan  manner, 
the  last  time  I  looked  when  this  bill 
was  voted  down,  it  was  voted  down  in 
numbers  that  spoke  very  heavily  to 
the  fact  that  both  parties  had  signifi- 
cant membership  who  opposed  the 
supplemental  appropriation. 

So  I  hope  we  will  be  able  to  get  past 
a  difficult  situation  in  which  I  think  a 
minority  is  trying  to  manipulate  the 
will  of  the  majority,  and  we  will  con- 
tinue with  a  clean  dire  straight  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill  that  gives 
service  to  the  veterans  that  they  so 
badly  need. 


UMI 


GIVE  THE  VETERANS  THE  HELP 
THEY  SO  BADLY  NEED 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  Vermont  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute.) 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Tauzih).  Without  objection,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Vermont  is  recognized  for 
1  minute. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Vermont.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  think  what  we  may  be  missing  in 
this  debate,  and  I  wiU  refer  specifical- 
ly to  the  veteran  population  in  the 
State  of  Vermont  with  which  I  am 
most  familiar,  is  that  for  them,  while 
we  can  talk  about  moving  money  from 
accotmt  to  account  and  how,  in  fact, 
the  hospital  administrator  may  have 
enough  cash  on  hand  to  run  the  hospi- 
tal, that  what  it  translates  into  is  that 
every  day  that  we  delay  is  another 
day,  and  we  are  really  talking  here, 
not  about  a  day  or  two  or  a  week  or 
two.  but  we  are  talking  about  a  month. 
However  every  day  that  we  delay  we 
leave  hundreds  and  thousands  of  men 
and  women  in  a  state  of  uncertainty  in 
terms  of  the  kind  of  treatment  they 
can  expect.  Can  they  expect  nursing 
home  care?  Can  they  expect  outpa- 
tient services?  Can  they  expect  access 
to  the  drugs  they  so  badly  need  in 
order  to  be  cured?  Can  they  expect 
aocen  to  other  rehabilitative  services? 
How  will  they  get  to  the  hospital? 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  issue,  after  issue, 
after  Issue  like  that  that  speaks  direct- 
ly to  the  confidence  that  these  men 


lish  an  11 -member  commission  which 
wiU  be  in  existence  for  5  years.  We  will 
work  the  appropriation  out;  it  is  very 
minimal,  with  the  Committee  on 
Health  Appropriations  on  which  I 
serve,  but.  more  importantly,  if  any- 
body would  like  to  help  cosponsor  that 
bill  on  behalf  of  the  nurses  of  Amer- 
ica, I  will  be  introducing  that  bill  to  es- 
tablish that  commission  tomorrow. 


"WILDING"  VICTIM 

(Mr.  GARCIA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think 
that  in  view  of  the  circumstances  that 
we  are  waiting  to  see  what  action  we 
take  here  on  the  floor,  I  would  just 
like  to  take  1  second. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  city  of  New  York 
today  the  young  lady  that  was  jogging 
in  Central  Park  that  was  brutalized 
and  was  so  badly  hurt,  the  report  on 
her  is  that  she  has  taken  her  first 
steps  in  several  weeks. 

But  more  important,  today  I  ask 
that  the  Members  of  this  House  and 
the  people  all  over  the  country  pray 
for  her  because  she  is  going  through 
surgery  today  for  the  first  time.  I 
think  that  what  has  happened  to  that 
particular  case  with  this  young  lady 
has  just  been  felt  throughout,  not 
only  the  country,  but  throughout  the 
world. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  our  prayers  and 
our  hearts  go  out  to  her  and  to  her 
family  for  a  speedy  and  quick  recov- 
ery. 


COMMISSION  TO  STUDY  THE 
GREAT  SHORTAGE  OP  NURSES 
IN  AMERICA 

(Mr.  PURSELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  PURSEXL.  Mr.  Speaker,  appro- 
priately tomorrow  I  am  introducing  a 
bill  to  establish  a  commission  on  the 
nursing  shortage  problem.  Dr.  Boland, 
former  previous  Secretary  of  Health, 
commissioned  an  11-member  group 
who  have  traveled  the  country  and  are 
studying  the  problems,  not  only  eco- 
nomic, but  other  regional  urban  prob- 
lems concerning  the  great  shortage  of 
nurses  in  America.  This  bill  will  estab- 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Smith  of  Vermont)  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Oilman,  for  60  minutes,  on  May 
24. 

Mr.  Gingrich,  for  5  minutes,  today, 
and  60  minutes,  on  May  18. 

Mr.  Dreier  of  California,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mrs.  Bentley,  for  30  minutes,  today, 
and  60  minutes,  on  May  23  and  24. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Torres)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarlcs  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Torres,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Anntjnzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarlu  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Smith  of  Vermont)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Porter  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Green. 

Mr.  RiTTER  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Parris. 

Mr.  Shuster. 

Mr.  Hansen. 

Mr.  Solomon  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gekas. 

Mr.  Courter. 

Mr.  McDade. 

Mr.  RiNALOO. 

Mr.  Paxon. 

Mr.  Blilet. 

Mr.  Gallo. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Torres)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Beilenson. 

Mr.  Richardson. 

Mr.  MrxTME. 

Mr.  Hawkins  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  SiKORSKI. 

Mr.  Skelton. 
Mr.  Garcia. 
Mr.  Derrick. 
Mr.  Caroin. 
Mr.  Plorio. 
Mr.  Feighan. 
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Mr.  Erdreich. 

Mr.  Matsui. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California. 

Mr.  BoRSKi. 

Mr.  Williams  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Andrews. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

Joint  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  title  was  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and,  under  the  rule,  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  113.  Joint  resolution  prohibiting 
the  export  of  technology,  defense  articles, 
and  defense  services  to  codevelop  or  copro- 
duce  the  FSX  aircraft  with  Japan;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined 
and  found  truly  enrolled  a  joint  reso- 
lution of  the  House  of  the  following 
title,  which  was  thereupon  signed  by 
the  Speaker: 

H.J.  Res.  170.  Joint  resolution  designating 
May  1989.  as  "National  Digestive  Disease 
Awareness  Month." 


SENATE  ENROLLED  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  sig- 
nature to  an  enrolled  joint  resolution 
of  the  Senate  of  the  following  title: 

S.J.  Res.  58.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
May  17,  1989,  as  "High  School  Reserve  Offi- 
cer Training  Corps  Recognition  Day." 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  3  o'clock  and  47  minutes 
p.m.),  the  House  adjourned  untU  to- 
morrow, Thursday,  May  18,  1989,  at  10 
a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1207.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  the  Secretary's  certifica- 
tion with  respect  to  the  Army  Ground  Sta- 
tion Module  portion  of  the  JSTARS  pro- 
gram, pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  2433(e)(1);  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  May  17, 
1989. 

1208.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  the  Secretary's  certifica- 
tion with  respect  to  the  Tacit  Rainbow  Pro- 
gram, pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  2433(e)(1);  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1209.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  D.C.  A(7r  8-31.  "District  of  Colum- 
bia   Hospitalization    of    the    Mentally    111 


Amendment  Act  of  1989,"  pursuant  to  D.C. 
Code  section  1-233(0(1);  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

1210.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  D.C.  ACT  8-30,  "Public  Assistance 
Act  of  1982  Amendment  Act  of  1989, "  and 
report,  pursuant  to  D.C.  Code  section  1- 
233(c)(1);  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

1211.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
General  Services  Administration,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  the  requirement  that  long-distance 
telephone  bills  be  certified  by  agency  heads; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. 

1212.  A  letter  from  the  Clerk,  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives,  transmitting  the  quar- 
terly report  of  receipts  and  expenditures  of 
appropriations  and  other  funds  for  the 
period  January  1.  1989  through  March  31, 
1989,  pursuant  to  2  U.S.C.  104a  (H.  Doc.  No. 
101-65);  to  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration and  orderd  to  be  printed. 

1213.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate 
Director  for  Collection  and  Disbursements, 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting 
notice  of  proposed  refunds  of  excess  royalty 
payments  In  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to  43 
U.S.C.  1339(b);  to  the  Conmiittee  on  Interi- 
or and  Insular  Affairs. 

1214.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate 
Director  for  Collection  and  Disbursements. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting 
notice  of  proposed  refunds  of  excess  royalty 
payments  in  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to  43 
U.S.C.  1339(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Interi- 
or and  Insular  Affairs. 

1215.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate 
Director  for  Collection  and  Disbursements, 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting 
notice  of  proposed  refunds  of  excess  royalty 
payments  in  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to  43 
U.S.C.  1339(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Interi- 
or and  Insular  Affairs. 

1216.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate 
Director  for  Collection  and  Disbursements, 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting 
notice  of  proposed  refunds  of  excess  royalty 
payments  in  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to  43 
U.S.C.  1339(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Interi- 
or and  Insular  Affairs. 

1217.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  the  De- 
partment's annual  report  on  the  assets  for- 
feiture fund  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1988,  pursuant  to  28  U.S.C. 
524(c)(6)(A);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

1218.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Direc- 
tor, American  Chemical  Society,  transmit- 
ting the  Society's  annual  report  and  finan- 
cial audit  for  the  calendar  year  1988,  pursu- 
ant to  36  U.S.C.  1101(2),  1103;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

1219.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  the  Department's 
report,  "Drlftnet  Impact  Monitoring,  As- 
sessment, and  Control  Act  of  1987,"  pursu- 
ant to  Public  Law  100-220,  section  4005(a) 
(101  SUt.  1478);  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

1220.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  (Civil  Works),  transmit- 
ting the  Department's  third  annual  report 
on  the  list  of  Incomplete  water  resources 
studies  authorized  but  imfunded  during  the 
5  full  fiscal  years  preceding  the  submission 
of  the  list  (fiscal  years  1984-1988),  pursuant 
to  33  U.S.C.  2264;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

1221.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  En- 
vironmental  Protection  Agency,   transmit- 


ting the  Agency's  first  annual  report  on  Su- 
perfund  Implementation  entitled,  "I*rogress 
Toward  Implementing  Superfund:  Fiscal 
Year  1987,"  pursuant  to  PubUc  Law  99-499, 
section  120(eK5)  (100  Stat.  1669);  Jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Energy  and  Commerce 
and  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

1222.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  developments  concerning  the  con- 
tinuing national  emergency  with  respect  to 
Panama,  pursuant  to  50  U.S.C.  1641(c)  (H. 
Doc.  No.  101-66);  Jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Foreign  Affairs  and  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

1223.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Legislative  Affairs,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  in 
support  of  the  people  and  nation  of  Poland, 
and  to  amend  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  and  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961;  Jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
Foreign  Affairs. 

1224.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  establish  a  domestic  li- 
ability and  compensation  system  for  oil  pol- 
lution from  vessels  and  facilities  and  to  im- 
plement the  1984  Protocols  to  the  1969  Civil 
Liability  and  1971  Fund  Conventions  con- 
cerning seagoing  tanker— source  oil  pollu- 
tion; Jointly,  to  the  Conunlttees  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries,  Public  Works 
and  Transportation,  Ways  and  Means,  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs,  and  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTED  BILia 
SEQUENTIALLY  REFERRED 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X,  bills  and 
repKjrts  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk  for 
printing,  and  bills  referred  as  follows: 

Mr.  UDALL:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  1549.  A  bill  to  author- 
ize appropriations  for  the  Nuclear  Regvila- 
tory  Commission  for  fiscal  years  1990,  and 
1991,  and  for  other  purposes;  with  an 
amendment,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Eiiergy  and  Commerce  for  a  period  ending 
not  later  than  June  16,  1989,  for  consider- 
ation of  such  provisions  of  the  bill  and 
amendment  as  fall  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
that  committee  pursuant  to  clause  1(h),  rule 
(Rept.  101-56,  Pt.  1).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 


PUBUC  BILl^S  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  foUows: 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Stump,  Mr.  Moorhbad,  Mr. 
DAMMEicrrER.  Mr.  Dreikr  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Applegate,  and  Mr.  Youwo 
of  Alaska): 
H.R.  2383.  A  bill  to  require  a  treaty  for 
any  relinquishing  to  any  coxmtry  of  any  ter- 
ritory, exclusive  economic  zone,  or  fishery 
conservation  zone  of  the  United  States,  and 
for  establishing  international  boundaries;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CONTE: 
H.R.  2384.  A  bin  to  terminate  the  ImporU- 
tlon  of  ivory  and  other  elephant  products  by 
classifying  the  African  elephant  as  an  en- 
dangered   species    under    the    Endangered 
Species  Act  of  1973,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 
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By  Mr.  COYNE: 
HJ(.  3385.  A  biU  to  provide  that  the  10- 
percent  additional  tax  on  early  distributions 
from  qualified  retirement  plans  shall  not 
apply  to  distributions  from  certain  plans:  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mr.   OEJDENSON   (for   himself. 
Mr.  Shasp,  Mr.  Petri,  Mr.  Durbim, 
Mr.    WoLPK.    Mr.    FAUimtOY,    Mrs. 
Maktim  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Pnnrr,  Mr. 
MouusoH  of  Connecticut,  Mrs.  Rou- 
KniA.  Mr.  EvAKS,  Mr.  Hamilton,  Mr. 
Atkins,  Mr.  Upton,  Mr.  Jontz,  Mr. 
OuEN.  Mr.  HuGHBS,  Mr.  Hatks  of  Il- 
linois, Mr.  HXNKT,  Mr.  Kostmatkr, 
BCr.  HoRTON,  and  Mr.  Owsns  of  New 
York): 
HJl.  23M.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Agriculture 
Act  of  IM9  to  esUblish  eligibUity  require- 
ments for  agricultural  commodity  price  sup- 
port programs  with  respect  to  the  delivery 
of  irrigation  water,  to  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture. 

By  BCr.  OREEN: 
H.R.  2387.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Hazardous 
Materials  Transportation  Act  to  restrict  the 
transportation  of  radioactive  materials 
through  high-density  metropolitan  areas;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation. 

By  Mr.  McOADE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Rntcx.  Mr.  Bxrkutkr,  and  Mr.  Kan- 

JORSKI): 

H.R.  2388.  A  bill  to  expand  home  owner- 
ship opportunities  for  low-  and  moderate- 
income  families  in  rural  areas;  Jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs  and  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  PORTER: 
HJl.  2389.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Agricultur- 
al Act  of  1949  to  repeal  the  sugar  price  sup- 
port program;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

By  ISx.  PORTER  (for  himself,  Idr. 
WoLT,  Mr.  Hknkt,  Idr.  Berman,  Bfrs. 
Martin  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Dannzmxter, 
Mr.  KoLBE.  Mr.  Gunserson,  Mr.  La- 
csoMARSiNo,  Mr.  Fawell.  Mr.  Upton, 
Mr.   Htoe.   Mr.   Schulze.   and   Mr. 

BUBCUNER): 

H.R.  2390.  A  biU  to  amend  the  United 
States  Housing  Act  of  1937  to  empower 
public  housing  residents,  through  resident 
management  and  ownership  programs,  to 
attain  the  American  dream  of  home  owner- 
ship; to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  QUILLEN: 
HJt.  2391.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  XVIII 
and  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  pro- 
vide that  clinical  social  worker  services  are 
covered  under  part  B  of  Medicare  and  are  a 
mandatory  benefit  under  Medicaid;  Jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

By   Mr.    RAHALL   (for   himself.    Mr. 
Miller  of  CallfomJa,  Mr.  Vento.  and 
Mr.  Camfull  of  Colorado): 
HJl.  2392.  A  biU  to  amend  section  37  of 
the  Mineral  Tifasing  Act  relating  to  oil  shale 
claims,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RICHARDSON: 
HJl.  3393.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  provide  incentives 
for  the  removal  of  crude  oil  and  natural  gas 
through  enhanced  oil  recovery  techniques 
so  as  to  add  as  much  as  10  billion  barrels  to 
the  United  States  reserve  base,  to  extend 
the  production  of  certain  stripper  oil  and 
gas  wells,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  mi  Ways  and  Means. 


By  Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska: 
H.R.  2394.  A  bill  to  provide  assistance  to 
producers  affected  by  extreme  weather  con- 
ditions; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  THOMAS  of  CalUomia  (for 

himself,     Mr.     Dorgan     of     North 

Dakota,  Mr.  Flippo,  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr. 

Brown  of  Colorado,  Mr.  Lewis  of 

California.  Mr.  Bosco,  Mr.  Herger, 

Mr.     MuRPHT,     Mr.     Hunter,     Mr. 

DoRNAN  of  California,  Mr.  Lagomar- 

smo,  Mr.  MooRHEAO,  and  Mr.  Pash- 

ayan): 

H.R.  2395.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 

Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  extend  for  3  years 

the    energy    Investment    credit    for    solar 

energy   and   geothermal   property   and   to 

allow  such  credit  against  the  entire  regular 

tax  and  the  alternative  minimum  tax;  to  the 

Committee  on  Ways  tmd  Means. 

By  Mrs.  VUCANOVICH  (for  herself, 
Mr.  Stump,  Mr.  Kolbe,  Mr.  Kyl,  and 
Mr.  Rhodes): 
H.R.  2396.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 
Mine   Safety   and   Health   Act   of   1977   to 
permit  State  administration  and  enforce- 
ment of  Federal  mine  safety  and  health 
standards,  to  permit  States  to  retain  fines 
and  forfeitures  collected  pursuant  to  such 
standards  if  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
approves  a  State  plan  pursuant  to  such  act, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  WILLIAMS: 
H.R.  2397.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Fighters 
Institute  for  Support  and  Training,  Inc.;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  2398.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  occupational  safety  and 
health  standard  applicable  to  boxing  under 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  of 
1970,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  2399.  A  bill  to  provide  for  money 
damages  for  injury  or  loss  as  a  result  of  the 
1988  Canyon  Creek  Fire  in  Montana;  to  the 
Coiomittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CONTE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Michel,  Mr.  Schipp,  Mr.  Houghton, 
Mr.  Fawell.  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr. 
Stearns,  Mr.  Gunserson,  Mr.  Goss, 
Mr.  Smith  of  Vermont,  Mr.  Skeen, 
Mr.  Gingrich,  Mr.  Hammerschmidt, 
Mr.  Martin  of  New  York.  Mr. 
OxLEY,  Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  Mr. 
Duncan.  Mr.  Walsh.  Mr.  Gallo.  Mr. 
Kyl.  Mr.  Hepley.  Mr.  Weldon.  Mr. 
Solomon.  Mr.  DeLay.  Mr.  Sund- 
4UIST.  Mr.  BiLiRAKis,  Mr.  (Dinger. 
Mr.  McCoLLUM.  Mr.  Gillmor.  Mr. 
Walker.  Mr.  Hancock,  Mr.  Rohra- 
BACHER,  Mr.  Donald  E.  Lukens,  Mr. 
Rowland  of  Connecticut,  Mr. 
McCahdless,  Mr.  Barton  of  Texas, 
Mr.  Ravenel,  ISx.  McMillan  of 
North  Carolina,  Mr.  Grandy,  Mr. 
WoLP,  Mrs.  MoRELLA.  Mr.  Courter. 
Mr.  Rhodes,  Mr.  Schulze,  Mr. 
KoLBB,  Mr.  Coble.  Mr.  Frenzel,  Mr. 
Roth,  Mrs.  Smith  of  Nebraska,  and 
Mr.  McCrery): 
H.J.  Res.  272.  Joint  resolution  making  dire 
emergency  supplemental  appropriations  for 
Veterans  Medical  Care;  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

By  Mr.  BEILENSON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Fields,  Ms.  Schneider.  Mr.  Panrta. 
Mr.  Kasich.  and  Mr.  Donnelly): 
H.  Res.  158.  Resolution  calling  upon  the 
President  to  support  international  efforts  to 
stop  trade  in  ivory  and  to  encourage  the 
conservation  of  the  African  elephant;  Joint- 
ly, to  the  Committees  on  Foreign  Affairs 
and  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 


By  Mr.  OREEN: 
H.  Res.  159.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
the  Commission  on  the  Bicentennial  of  the 
United  States  Constitution  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  should  observe  the  bicen- 
tennial of  the  census  of  the  United  States 
with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

90.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Senate  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, relative  to  low  income  energy  assistance 
block  grants;  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

91.  Also,  memorial  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  State  of  Maryland,  relative  to  the 
commemoration  of  African  American 
middle  passage  and  slavery;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration. 

92.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Nevada,  relative  to  fees  for 
grazing  on  Federal  land;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

93.  Also,  memorial  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  State  of  Maryland,  relative  to  the 
Social  Security  notch  year  benefit  cut 
repeal;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

94.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  State  of  Illinois,  relative  to 
binary  chemical  munitions;  Jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  Armed 
Services. 

95.  Also,  memorial  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  State  of  Maryland,  relative  to  the 
Medicare  Catastrophic  Expansion  Act  of 
1988;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Ways 
and  Means  and  Energy  and  Commerce. 

96.  Also,  memorial  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  State  of  Maryland,  relative  to  fi- 
nancing the  cost  of  the  Medicare  Cata- 
strophic Coverage  Act  of  1988  suid  prescrip- 
tion drugs;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  introduced  a  bill  (H.R. 

2400)  for  the  relief  of  Edward  E.  Donohue; 

which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  17:  Mr.  LaFalce. 

H.R.  118:  Mr.  Schipp.  Mr.  Craig,  and  Mr. 
Moorheao. 

H.R.  317:  Mr.  Lewis  of  California. 

H.R.  318:  Mr.  Neal  of  North  Carolina. 

H.R.  423:  Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia  and  Mr. 
Rarall. 

H.R.  526:  Mr.  Flake. 

H.R.  530:  Mr.  Rahall  and  Mr.  McHugh. 

H.R.  539:  Mrs.  Collins.  Mr.  Sangmeister. 
Mr.  Payne  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Robinson,  Mr. 
HocHBRUECKNER.  Mr.  VALENTINE,  and  Mr. 
Campbell  of  California. 

H.R.  586:  Mrs.  Saiki. 
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H.R.  720:  Mr.  Miller  of  California,  Mr. 
Markey,  Mr.  Clay,  and  Mr.  Poglietta. 

H.R.  730:  Mr.  Owens  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Waxmam,    Mr.    Kleczka,    Mr.    Towns,    Mr. 
FYoRio,  Mr.  Pauntroy,  Mr.  Staggers,  and 
Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jersey. 
H.R.  733:  Mr.  Bonior  and  Mr.  Moorhead. 
H.R.  794:  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah,  Mr.  Faont- 
ROY,  Mr.  Neal  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Dwyer 
of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Lipinski,  Mr.  LaFalce, 
Mr.  KoLTER,  Mr.  Bilbray,  Mr.  Lancaster, 
Mr.  Hertel,  Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Ms. 
Snowe,  Mr.  McDermott,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr. 
Staggers,  and  Mr.  Matsdi. 
H.R.  813:  Mr.  Ravenel  and  Mr.  Rose. 
H.R.  874:  Mr.  Matsdi  and  Mr.  Downey. 
H.R.  930:  Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kansas,  Mr. 
CoNYERS,    Mr.    Johnston    of   Florida,    Mr. 
McHuGH,  Mr.  ScHiFT,  Mr.  Brown  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  RoYBAL,  and  Mr.  Fawell. 

H.R.  979:  Mr.  McHdgh,  Mr.  Crockett,  Mr. 
Pascell,  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  Ortiz,  Mrs.  Saiki, 
Mr.  JoKNSOM  of  South  Dakota,  Mr.  Ray,  Mr. 
Whittaker,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr. 
Sensenbrenner,  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr.  Gordon, 
Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Sikorski,  Mr.  Hertel,  Mr. 
Rose,  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Blaz, 
Mr.  Dymally,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Evans,  Mr. 
Frenzel,  and  Mr.  Staggers. 

H.R.  1142:  Mr.  Lancaster  and  Mr. 
McEwEN. 

H.R.  1199:  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Wolpe,  Mr.  Fei- 
ghan,  Mr.  Studds,  and  Mr.  Markey. 

H.R.  1200:  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa,  Mrs.  Un- 
soELD,  Mr.  Porter,  Mr.  Sikorski,  Mr. 
Bruce,  Mr.  Mfume,  Mr.  Volkmer,  Mr.  Doug- 
las, Mrs.  Bentley,  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois, 
Mr.  Skelton.  Ms.  Snowe,  Mrs.  Martin  of  Il- 
linois, Mr.  Inhofe,  Mr.  Browder,  Mr.  Mad- 
IGAN,  Mr.  Taixon.  Mrs.  Patterson,  Mr. 
Parris,  Mr.  Myers  of  Indiana,  Mr.  McCol- 
LUM,  Mr.  Hamilton.  Mr.  Derrick,  Mr. 
Cardin,  Mr.  HoRTON,  Mr.  Oilman.  Mr. 
Mrazek,  Mr.  Foley,  Mr.  Schumer,  Mr.  Ray, 
Mr.  Jones  of  Georgia,  and  Mr.  Hiler. 
H.R.  1276:  Mr.  Herger. 
H.R.  1281:  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Owens  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Savage,  Mr.  de  Lugo,  Mr. 
KiLDEE,  and  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia. 

H.R.  1304:  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia  and  Mr. 
Volkmer. 
H.R.  1439:  Mr.  Davis  and  Mr.  Rogers. 
H.R.  1525:  Mr.  Clement. 
H.R.    1616:   Mr.   Leland.   Mr.   Dorgan   of 
North  Dakota,  Mr.  Penny.  Mr.  Fazio,  and 
Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey. 
H.R.  1660:  Mr.  Atkins. 
H.R.    1703:    Mr.    Lewis    of    Florida,    Mr. 
KoLBE,  and  Ms.  Long. 

H.R.  1704:  Mr.  Smith  of  Vermont,  Mr. 
Kostmayer,  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr.  Evans,  Mr. 
Levine  of  California,  Mr.  Kildee,  Mr. 
Flake,  and  Mr.  Houghton. 

H.R.  1710:  Mr.  Wise,  Mr.  AuCoin,  Mr. 
Leland,  Mr.  Machtley,  Mr.  Mrazek,  Mr. 


Shays,    Ms.    Pelosi,    Mr.    Erdreich,    Mr. 
Dixon,  and  Mr.  Horton. 

H.R.  1816:  Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr. 
Engel,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Savage,  Mr.  Paunt- 
roy, Ms.  Slaughter  of  New  York,  Mr.  de 
Lugo,  Mr.  Frank,  and  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah. 

H.R.  1931:  Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  Staggers,  and 
Mr.  Matsui. 

H.R.  1957:  Mrs.  Martin  of  lUinois,  Mr. 
Hansen,  Mr.  Buechner,  and  Mr.  Fields. 
H.R.  2044:  Mr.  Davis  and  Mr.  Roe. 
H.R.  2123:  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  Atkins,  Mr. 
Pascell,  Mr.  Dellums,  Ms.  Pelosi,  Mr. 
Pauntroy,  Mr.  Torres,  Mr.  de  Lugo,  Mr. 
PusTER,  Mr.  Wheat,  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr.  Bates, 
Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Morrison  of 
Connecticut,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia,  Mr. 
Dymally,  Mr.  Poglietta,  and  Mr.  Dixon. 

H.R.  2156:  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Hiler,  Mr. 
Donnelly,  Mr.  Hertel,  Mr.  Jontz,  Mr. 
Olin,  Mrs.  Johnson  of  Connecticut,  Mr. 
Poglietta,  and  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey. 

H.R.  2170:  Mr.  Rogers,  Mr.  Denny  Smith, 
Mr.  Houghton,  Mr.  Smith  of  Mississippi. 
Mr.  Whittaker,  Mr.  Oxley,  and  Mr. 
Schuette. 
H.R.  2223:  Mrs.  Collins  and  Mr.  Bilbray. 
H.R.  2234:  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut 
and  Mr.  Sawyer. 

H.R.  2291:  Mr.  Hughes  and  Mr.  Smith  of 
New  Jersey. 
H.J.  Res.  54:  Mr.  AuCoin. 
H.J.  Res.   131:  Mr.  Stallings,  Mr.  Wal- 
gren,  and  Mr.  Tauke. 

H.J.  Res.  138:  Mr.  Roberts,  Mr.  Montgom- 
ery, Mr.  Ireland,  Mr.  Durbin,  Mr.  Clement, 
Mr.  GuNDERSON,  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa,  Mr. 
Lewis  of  Florida,  Mr.  Costello,  Mr.  Del- 
lums, Mr.  Solarz,  Mr.  Frenzel,  Mr.  Blaz, 
Ms.  Pelosi,  and  Ms.  Snowe. 

H.J.  Res.  147:  Mr.  Traficant  and  Mr. 
Wolf. 
H.J.  Res.  160:  Mr.  Fazio. 
H.J.  Res.  226:  Mr.  Fawell,  Mr.  Valentine, 
Mr.  Penny,  Mr.  Hochbrueckner,  Mr.  Niel- 
soN  of  Utah.  Mr.  Frenzel.  Mrs.  Collins.  Mr. 
Oxley.  Mr.  Henry.  Mr.  Andrews.  Mr. 
Payne  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia. 
Mr.  Shays.  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Rob- 
inson. Mr.  Johnson  of  South  Dakota,  and 
Mr.  Evans. 

H.J.  Res.  248:  Mr.  Alexander.  Mr.  Busta- 
MANTE.  Mr.  DePazio.  Mr.  Donnelly.  Mr. 
Hochbrueckner.  Mr.  Lewis  of  California. 
Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Owens  of  New 
York,  and  Mrs.  Unsoeld. 

H.  Con.  Res.  43:  Mrs.  Unsoeld.  Mr. 
DoRNAN  of  California,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr. 
Neal  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Watkins,  Mr. 
Dymally,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Erdreich,  Mr. 

BUSTAMANTE,    Mr.    APPLEGATE.    Mr.    KOLTER. 

Mr.  Bateman.  Mr.  Tanner.  Mr.  Parker,  Mr. 
Harris,  Mr.  Mtume,  Mr.  Moody.  Mr. 
Pickle,  Mr.  Huckaby,  Mr.  Stallings,  Mr. 
Darden,  Mr.  Clement,  Mr.  Jones  of  Georgia, 
Mr.  Cox,  Mr.  Coleman  of  Texas,  Mr.  Sabo, 


Mr.  Campbell  of  Colorado,  Mr.  Olin,  Mr. 
Staggers,   Mr.   Rhodes,   Mr.   Hastert,   Mr. 
Grandy.  Mrs.  Vucanovich,  Mr.  Gunderson, 
Mr.  Herger,  Mr.  Solomon.  Ms.  Snowe,  Mr. 
Dreier  of  California,  Mr.  Rohrabacher.  Mr. 
Paxon,    Mr.    Smith    of    Mississippi,     Mr. 
Schiff,  Mr.  Walsh,  Mr.  Roybal,  Mr.  Sten- 
HOLM,  Mr.  Hall  of  Texas,  Mr.  Smith  of 
Iowa,  Mr.  E^merson,  Mr.  Montgomery,  Mr. 
McEvkTEN.  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Cole- 
man of  Missouri.  Mr.  Hollowy.  Mr.  Saxton. 
Mrs.  Saiki.  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana.   Mr. 
DAimEMEYER,  Mr.  Prank.  Mr.  DeFazio.  Mr. 
Gaydos,  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Han- 
cock.   Mr.    Boehlert.    Mr.    Martinez,    Mr. 
Gejdenson.   Mr.   Manton.   Mrs.   Lowey   of 
New    York.    Mr.    Engel.    Mr.    Goss.    Mr. 
Oilman.  Mr.  Atkins.  Mr.  Tallon,  Mr.  Lago- 
marsino.  Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  Waxman,  Mr. 
Thomas  of  Wyoming.  Mr.  Nielson  of  Utah, 
Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  Brennan,  Mr.  Livingston, 
Mr.  Upton,  Mr.  de  la  Garza,  Mr.  Traficant, 
Mr.  Bartlett.  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
HOYER.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Thomas 
A.  Luken.  Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr.  Browder.  Ms. 
Pelosi,  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr.  Roberts,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Solarz.  Mr.  Denny 
Smith,  Mr.  Bunning,  Mr.  Wolf.  Mr.  Light- 
foot.     Mr.     Slaughter    of     Virginia,     Mr. 
Porter,    Mr.    Smith   of   New   Jersey,    Mr. 
Grant,  Mr.  Broomfield.  Mr.  Bilirakis.  Mr. 
Ireland.  Mr.  Shuster.  Mr.  Houghton.  Mr. 
Skaggs.    Mr.    Towns,    Mr.    Pallone,    Mr. 
DviTYER  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Perkins,  Mrs. 
Patterson,  Mrs.  Byron,  and  Mr.  Akaka. 

H.  Con.  Res.  94:  Mr.  Moody,  Mrs.  Martin 
of  Illinois,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Houghton,  Mr. 
Puster,  Mr.  Kostmayer.  Mr.  Levin  of 
Michigan.  Mr.  Berman.  Mr.  Lantos.  Mrs. 
Collins.  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr.  Sikorski,  Mr. 
Torres,  Mr.  Poglietta,  and  Mr.  Lewis  of 
Georgia. 

H.  Con.  Res.  115:  Mr.  Richardson,  Mr. 
ViscLOSKY,  Mr.  McCloskey,  Mrs.  Kennel- 
ly,  Mr.  DeFazio,  Mr.  Stallings,  Mr.  Evans, 
Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Jontz, 
Mr.  Sawyer,  Mr.  McHdgh,  Mr.  Beilenson. 
Mrs.  Boxer,  Ms.  Pelosi.  Mr.  Miller  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Coleman  of  Texas.  Ms.  Slaugh- 
ter of  New  York.  Mr.  Atkins.  Mr.  Mrazek, 
Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr.  Feighan,  Mr.  Perkins,  Mr. 
Gray,  Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  Sharp,  Mr.  Lewis  of 
Georgia,  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana,  Mr. 
Herger,  Mr.  Skelton,  Mr.  Henry,  and  Mr. 
Sikorski. 


DELETIONS  OF  SPONSORS  FROM 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  deleted  from  public  bills  and 
resolutions  as  follows: 
H.R.  876:  Mr.  Sdnd«dist.. 
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(.Legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  January  3,  1989) 


The  Senate  met  at  1  pjn..  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
[Mr.  Bybs]. 


PBATn 

The  Chi4>lain.  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson.  DJ>..  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer 

Let  us  pray: 

Otoe  Tio  man  any  thing,  but  to  love 
one  another  for  he  that  loveth  another 
hath  fulfiUed  the  lata.  *  *  *  Love  wor- 
keth  no  ill  to  his  neighbor:  therefore 
love  is  the  fulfiUing  of  the  law.— 
Romans  8:8,10. 

Oracious  Ood,  our  loving  Heavenly 
Father,  give  us  grace  to  heed  and  obey 
this  big  word  in  the  Bible:  "Love  one 
another."  Help  us  to  treat  those  with 
whom  we  worlc  with  the  dignity,  the 
respect,  and  the  care  each  deserves, 
whatever  position. 

Deliver  us  from  the  abuse  of  power, 
remembering  that  those  who  have 
little  power  are  often  more  abusive 
than  those  who  have  great  power. 
Give  special  comfort  to  those  among 
us  who  have  been  battered  by  others. 
Remind  us  of  Isaiah's  image  of  a  true 
leader  as  a  suffering  servant  and 
Jesus'  definition  that  the  one  who 
would  be  greatest  is  the  servant  of  all. 
Help  us  to  see  that  "throwing  our 
weight  around"  is  not  leadership  but 
ego.  Strengthen  us  all  with  the  will  to 
love,  to  honor,  to  respect  the  value  of 
each  person  with  whom  we  have  to  do. 
Fill  us  with  Tour  love  and  let  love  pre- 
vail throughout  this  place. 

In  the  name  of  Him  whose  love  is 
unconditional,  universal,  and  eternal. 
Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OP  THE  ACTING 
l£AJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
acting  majority  leader  is  recognized. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  CONRAD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimoiis  consent  that  the  Journal  of 
proceedings  be  approved  to  date. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  SCHEDULE 

Mr.  CONRAD.  Mr.  President,  follow- 
ing the  time  for  the  two  leaders  there 
will  be  a  period  for  morning  business 
not  to  extend  beyond  1:30  pjn.  with 
Senators  permitted  to  speak  therein 
for  up  to  5  minutes  each. 


CONSIDERA'nON  OF 
CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  2 

Mr.  CONRAD.  Mr.  President,  under 
a  previous  consent  agreement  the 
Senate  was  to  begin  consideration  of 
the  conference  report  on  the  mini- 
mum wage  bill,  H.R.  2,  at  2  pjn.  today. 

I  now  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  begin  consideration  of  the 
conference  report  on  H.R.  2  at  1:30 
pjn.  under  the  same  conditions  and 
limitations  as  previously  ordered. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CONRAD.  Therefore,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  vote  on  final  passage  of  the 
conference  report  will  occur  on  or 
about  4  p.m.  today. 


RESERVATION  OF  LEADER  TIME 

Mr.  CONRAD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  remain- 
der of  the  majority  leader's  time  be  re- 
served. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  ACTING 
REPUBLICAN  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
acting  Republican  leader,  Mr.  Wilson, 
is  recognized. 


RESERVA'nON  OF  LEADER  TIME 

Mr.  WHJSON.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  remainder  of  the  Repub- 
lican leader's  time  be  reserved. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDEarr  pro  tempore. 
Morning  business  is  now  the  order  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  CONRAD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  ap- 
proximately 10  minutes  in  morning 
business. 

The  PRESIDE3*T  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  is 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  10  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  CONRAD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Cohrao  per- 
taining to  the  introduction  of  legisla- 
tion are  located  in  today's  Record 
imder  "Statements  on  Introduced  Bills 
and  Joint  Resolutions.") 

Mr.  CONRAD.  May  I  inquire,  Mr. 
President,  as  to  the  time  remaining? 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  has  3  V^  minutes  remaining. 


SYTTENDE  MAI 

Mr.  CONRAD.  Mr.  President,  today 
is  "Syttende  Mai,"  Norwegian  Inde- 
pendence Day.  In  commemoration,  I 
rise  to  salute  the  citizens  of  Norway 
and  the  millions  of  citizens  of  this 
country  who  are  of  Norwegian  de- 
scent. 

This  morning,  I  visited  Ambassador 
KJeld  Vibe  at  the  Norwegian  Embassy 
to  extend  my  best  wishes  on  this  fes- 
tive occasion.  I  also  presented  him 
with  a  letter  to  King  Olav  V  of 
Norway  from  North  Dakota  Gov. 
George  Sinner  congratulating  the 
people  of  Norway  and  inviting  aU  Nor- 
wegians to  participate  in  North  Dako- 
ta's centennial  festivities  this  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

State  op  North  Dakota, 
Bismarck,  ND,  May  IS,  1989. 
His  Majesty  Kn«c  Olav  V, 
Oslo,  Norway. 

YoxjH  Majesty:  On  behalf  of  the  State  of 
North  Dakota,  I  extend  my  congratulations 
to  the  people  of  Norway  on  the  occasion  of 
the  175th  Anniversary  of  the  signing  of  Nor- 
way's Constitution  at  EldsvoU.  Norway,  on 
May  17.  1814.  This  day  is  especially  signifi- 
cant because  of  the  many  Important  ties 
that  exist  between  Norway  and  the  United 
States  and  the  State  of  North  E>akota  In 
particular. 

The  year  1814  was  a  year  of  great  uncer- 
tainty In  the  world.  Much  of  Europe  was  In 
great  tunnoU  because  of  the  Napoleonic 
war,  and  because  the  United  States  was  em- 
broUed  in  the  long,  bitter  War  of  1812  with 
England.  Much  of  America,  and  all  of  what 
is  now  North  Dakota,  was  an  almost  undis- 
covered country  known  but  to  only  a  few 
trappers  and  fur  traders,  missionaries  and 
explorers.  It  was  Indeed  "the  year  of  mir- 
acles," as  the  Norwegian  historian  Jens 
Amp  Seip  has  written. 

Profeasor  Knut  Mykland  of  the  University 
fo  Bergen.  Norway,  has  written  that  the 
years  from  1770  until  1814  covered  a  period 
of  history  during  which  the  Atlantic  world 
witneaaed  a  wave  of  constitutions,  many  of 
which  lasted  only  a  few  years.  The  Ameri- 
can and  Norwegian  Constitutions  are  the 
only  two  democratic  constitutions  that  sur- 
vived that  era.  There  are  perhaps  many  rea- 
sons why  these  constitutions  succeeded 
when  so  many  others  failed,  but  the  guaran- 
atees  of  political  Independence,  sovereignty 
of  the  people  and  balance  of  power  were  im- 
portant features  common  to  the  constitu- 
tions of  both  of  our  countries  that  assured 
their  survival  for  so  many  years. 


•  This  "ballet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Memk>er  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
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At  various  Umes  in  our  history  North 
Dakota  has  been  referred  to  as  the  moat 
Norwegian  of  all  the  states  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  This  unique  feature  of 
our  state  had  its  beginning  on  May  13,  1M9. 
when  Nelson  E.  Nelson  became  the  first  of 
many  thousands  of  Norwegian  immigrants 
to  come  to  North  Dakota.  Nelson  was  not 
only  the  first  Norwegian  to  take  up  perma- 
nent residence  in  North  Dakota,  but  he  was 
also  our  first  homesteader.  Within  the  next 
few  years  after  Nelson's  arrival,  Norwegians 
became  one  of  the  largest  of  the  many 
ethnic  groups  to  settle  here,  and  even  today 
approximately  thirty  percent  of  our  popula- 
tion is  of  Norwegian  ethnic  background. 

One  hundred  years  ago  the  people  of 
North  DakoU  had  just  finished  electing  75 
delegates  to  a  North  Dakota  Constitutional 
Convention  to  prepare  for  North  Dakota  to 
be  admitted  as  the  39th  state  of  the  United 
States  of  America  on  November  2,  1889. 
Eaght  of  the  delegates  that  wrote  North  Da- 
kota's constitution  were  Norwegians  and 
many  of  the  features  of  our  constitution 
tliat  we  cherish  today  were  InitUted  by 
them.  This  year  as  we  celebrate  the  175th 
Anniversary  of  the  signing  of  Norway's  Con- 
stitution and  the  lOOtb  Anniversary  of 
North  DakoU's  Statehood,  Norway  can  look 
with  great  pride  on  the  contributions  its 
people  have  made  in  forging  the  state  of 
North  Dakota. 

The  sons  and  daughters  Norway  sent  to 
North  Dakota  have  left  an  Indelible  mark 
on  North  Dakota  in  ways  almost  too  numer- 
ous to  mention.  In  the  100  years  North 
Dakota  has  been  a  state,  six  of  my  predeces- 
sors In  this  office  and  thirteen  Lieutenant 
Governors  have  been  of  Norwegian  ances- 
try. Moreover,  there  is  not  one  of  the  many 
elective  offices  in  sUte  government  that  has 
not  been  headed  by  an  official  with  Norwe- 
gian ancestry.  In  addition,  several  Norwe- 
gian descendants  have  represented  North 
DakoU  in  the  United  SUtes  Congress.  Edu- 
cation, good  government,  community  in- 
volvement, a  strong  church  life,  and  a  high 
sense  of  morality  are  only  a  few  hallmarks 
with  which  North  Dakota's  Norwegian  pop- 
ulation, along  with  other  ethnic  groups,  has 
been  identified. 

Your  Majesty.  North  Dakota's  present- 
day  Norwegians  have  not  forgotten  the 
great  sacrifices  their  ancestors  made  when 
they  left  their  families  and  friends  In 
Norway  to  set  out  to  build  a  new  life  in  an 
unknown  frontier— a  life  that  was  often 
filled  with  untold  hardship,  danger,  and  ad- 
versity—to do  their  part  in  building  not  only 
the  great  sUte  of  North  Dakota,  but  also  to 
play  an  important  role  in  making  a  better 
world  for  all  of  us  today.  The  descendanU 
of  those  courageous  pioneers  who  came  to 
North  Dakota  are  today  also  celebrating 
Syttende  Mai  all  across  North  Dakota,  and 
they  are  being  Joined  by  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  people  from  many  other 
ethnic  groups. 

In  bringing  you  these  glad  tidings,  I  bring 
them  not  from  the  Norwegians  alone,  but 
the  men  and  women  of  all  our  nationalities 
who  extend  to  you  their  kindest  and  most 
cordial  greetings.  Syttende  Mai  takes  on  a 
Q)ecial  significance  in  North  Dakota  this 
year  because  of  our  own  Centennial  celebra- 
tion. Between  now  and  the  end  of  this  year, 
several  events  are  planned,  many  of  which 
will  focus  on  the  ethnic  diversity  of  our 
people.  All  North  Dakota  people  Join  with 
me  in  extending  an  invitation  to  Your  Maj- 
esty, the  Royal  Family,  officers  of  your  gov- 
ernment and  all  of  the  people  of  Norway  to 


visit  North  Dakota  for  a  Syttende   Mai. 
"Day  of  Days."  that  will  never  be  forgotten. 
Respectfully, 

Oborge  a.  SnnfER, 

Governor. 

Mr.  CONRAD.  Mr.  President,  this 
year's  celebration  is  particularly  nota- 
ble as  it  marks  the  175th  anniversary 
of  the  signing  of  the  Norwegian  Con- 
stitution. This  historic  document  was 
modeled  after  our  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  Federal  Constitution  of 
1787  and  inspired  by  the  cherished 
ideals  and  values  upheld  by  our  forefa- 
thers. 

The  common  threads  of  democracy 
continue  to  bind  the  United  States  and 
Norway.  Our  friendship  with  this 
Nordic  land  is  based  on  common  inter- 
ests, values  and  enduring  family  ties. 

Mr.  President,  nearly  4  million 
Americans  living  in  all  SO  States  are  of 
Norwegian  descent.  I  count  myself  as 
one  of  them.  But  no  State  has  a 
higher  percentage  of  citizens  who  can 
trace  their  heritage  to  Norwegian 
roots  than  those  in  my  State.  North 
Dakota— where  about  30  percent  of 
the  population  has  a  Norwegian  back- 
grotmd. 

North  Dakota  has  been  known  as 
the  most  Norwegian  of  the  50  States 
at  varying  times  in  history.  We  are 
proud  of  our  Nordic  heritage.  In  fact, 
one  of  our  communities.  Falrdale,  is 
Imown  as  Little  Norway  because  it  is 
home  to  so  many  Norwegians. 

Across  the  State  today.  North  Dako- 
tans  will  be  Joining  their  Nordic  cous- 
ins in  celebration  of  independence  day. 
Noreweglan  flags  of  red,  white,  and 
blue  wiU  be  proudly  displayed,  waving 
along  side  their  American  counter- 
parts in  the  North  Dakota  breeze. 

It  is  my  sincere  privilege  to  salute 
the  people  of  Norway  and  all  Norwe- 
gian Americans  as  they  celebrate  this 
historic  day. 


[Mr.  Reid]  is  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  5  minutes. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  ACTING 
REPUBLICAN  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  The 
acting  Republican  leader,  Mr.  Wilson, 
is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Wilson  per- 
taining to  the  introduction  of  legisla- 
tion are  located  in  today's  Record 
under  "Statements  on  Introduced  Bills 
and  Joint  Resolutions.") 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Ezon]  is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  EIKON.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarlss  of  Mr.  Exon  pertain- 
ing to  the  introduction  of  legislation 
are  located  in  today's  Record  under 
"Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions.") 

The  ACrriNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  senior  Senator  from  Nevada 


INDEPENDENT  EXPENDITURES 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
1988  Presidential  election,  a  PAC  rep- 
resenting Japanese  automobile  dealers 
spent  over  half  a  million  dollars  in  my 
State  of  Nevada. 

The  money  was  spent  on  advertising 
and  direct  mail,  which  was  disseminat- 
ed throughout  the  State. 

The  message  from  the  automobile 
dealers  focused  on  the  issue  of  Social 
Security— which  frankly  has  little 
direct  relationship  to  the  automobile 
dealers'  concerns. 

We  have  389,000  registered  voters  in 
the  State  of  Nevada.  That  means  that 
the  independent  expenditures  of  half 
a  million  dollars  represented  an  invest- 
ment of  nearly  $1.50  for  each  voter. 

Imagine  if  a  group  were  to  commit 
that  kind  of  investment  to  an  inde- 
pendent expenditure  in  California, 
where  there  are  about  13  million  regis- 
tered voters.  At  the  rate  of  $1.50  per 
registered  voter,  they  would  be  spend- 
ing about  $20  million  to  Influence  the 
campaign. 

Mr.  President,  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  has  not  been  changed 
for  10  years. 

We  have  attempted  to  revise  the  act 
to  better  reflect  the  reality  of  cam- 
paigns. But  such  attempts  have  been 
divisive.  Debate  over  proposed  legisla- 
tion is  fraught  with  clashes  and  con- 
fUcts. 

I  would  sincerely  like  to  see  a  suc- 
cessful negotiation  of  a  comprehensive 
campaign  finance  reform  package. 
But.  until  that  happens,  why  can  we 
not  move  to  the  issues  on  which  we  all 
agree? 

I  have  looked  at  most  of  the  legisla- 
tive proposals  introduced  to  date  this 
session.  An  inordinate  number  of  them 
mention  independent  expenditures. 
For  example.  Senators  Rollings  and 
Dantorth  introduced  a  biU  relating  to 
independent  expenditures.  Their  bill 
certainly  looks  like  a  good  one. 

These  bills  contain  language  such  as 
"tightening  the  definition  and  improv- 
ing the  disclosure  of  independent  ex- 
penditures." 

The  frequency  with  which  independ- 
ent expenditures  is  mentioned,  in  leg- 
islation introduced  by  both  parties,  in- 
dicates an  opportunity— an  opportuni- 
ty for  this  Congress  to  make  some 
progress  on  campaign  finance  reform. 

Independent  expenditures  represent 
perhaps  the  most  threatening  of  the 
current  campaign  finance  flaws— 
which  is  why  we  need  to  address  the 
issue  with  some  Immediacy. 

Let  me  tell  you  why  Independent  ex- 
penditures can  hurt  everyone.  By  defi- 
nition, independent  expenditures  must 
be  made  for  commimlcation  with 
voters,  and  they  must  be  made  with- 
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out  any  consiiltation  with  the  candi- 
date's organization. 

In  other  words,  PAC's  or  individuals 
can  spend  as  much  money  as  they  are 
able  to  raise  to  communicate  with  the 
voters. 

There  are  no  limits.  With  other  ex- 
penditures, there  are  limitations— 
11.000  for  individuals,  and  $5,000  for 
PAC's.  But  there  are  no  limits  on  inde- 
pendent expenditures. 

Those  making  independent  expendi- 
tures may  raise  their  money  in  the 
name  of  the  candidate. 

This  was  done  during  the  recent 
Presidential  election,  when  organiza- 
tions such  as  Americans  for  Bush  and 
Citizens  for  Dukakis  emerged,  raising 
money  allegedly  to  support  the  respec- 
tive candidates. 

But  they  were  competing  with  the 
Presidential  contenders'  own  campaign 
orguiizations  and  national  party  fund- 
raising  efforts. 

Furthermore,  they  each  had  their 
own  agenda.  Juust  consider  what  might 
happen  If  such  organizations  were 
raising  money  for  independent  ex- 
penditures because  they  wanted  to 
help  a  candidate  with  the  election? 

They  can  buy  media  time  and 
produce  advertisements  that  say  what- 
ever they  want  to  say. 

Their  decisions  on  what  voters  wUI 
hear  is,  by  definition,  independent  of 
your  campaign. 

Such  a  situation  has  the  potential 
for  real  damage,  if  those  responsible 
for  the  independent  expenditures  have 
a  different  agenda  than  your  own.  or 
they  choose  to  create  a  message  that  is 
counter  to  your  own  campaign  strate- 
gy. 

Using  the  example  I  discussed  earli- 
er, imagine  what  could  happen  if 
somebody  did  make  an  independent 
expenditure  of  $20  million  in  one 
State?  Under  the  present  law  they 
cotild.  When  independent  expendi- 
tures become  the  prominent  force  in 
the  campaign,  there  is  a  danger  that 
outside  parties  can  effectively  buy 
elections.  Unless  we  do  something 
soon,  they  could  well  become  the  dom- 
inant force  in  our  election  process. 

In  a  recent  conference  on  campaign 
finance,  a  director  of  one  of  the  two 
PAC's  who  have  spent  the  most  money 
in  elections  on  independent  expendi- 
tures said  his  PAC  would  continue  its 
practice  of  heavy  independent  expend- 
itures. 

He  advocated  the  use  of  independent 
expenditures  over  contributions  direct- 
ly to  a  candidate's  campaign. 

He  said  that  independent  expendi- 
tures were  preferable  because  they 
provide  "total  control  over  your 
dollar." 

If  we  do  not  address  the  issue  of  in- 
dependent expenditures  soon,  I  am 
afraid  that  when  we  wage  elections  in 
coming  years,  there  will  be  outside 
parties  controlling  our  campaigns. 


For  the  sake  of  those  seeking  elec- 
tion or  reelection,  and  the  voters  who 
must  make  hard  choices,  we  must 
impose  greater  controls  on  independ- 
ent expenditures.  I  encourage  my  col- 
leagues, both  Democrat  and  Republi- 
can, to  work  together  to  resolve  the 
issue  of  independent  expenditures. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Gorton]  is  recognized. 

The  Chair  calls  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senator  that  under  the  order,  at 
1:30  p.m.,  the  Senate  proceeds  to  the 
consideration  of  the  conference  report 
on  H.R.  2.  Would  the  Senator  like  at 
this  point  to  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  he  be  accorded  5  full  minutes? 

Mr.  GORTON.  The  Senator  would 
like  to  ask  unanimous  consent  to  make 
that  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  is  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  5  minutes. 


THE  WASHINGTON  STATE  APPLE 
INDUSTRY 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President.  2 
weeks  ago  I  took  the  floor  to  criticize 
the  irresponsible  nature  with  which 
the  Alar  issue  has  been  handled  by 
certain  environmental  groups,  particu- 
larly the  Natural  Resources  Defense 
Council,  and  certain  segments  of  our 
media,  including  CBS.  In  response  to 
criticism  like  mine,  CBS  in  a  foUowup 
segment  of  "60  Minutes"  entitled 
"What  About  Apples"  this  past 
Sunday  presented  a  more  balanced  dis- 
cussion of  the  issue,  at  least  when 
compared  with  its  previous  broadcast. 

While  I  am  still  not  satisfied  with 
CBS's  treatment  of  the  Alar  issue,  and 
am  bitterly  critical  of  the  actions  that 
CBS  and  NRDC  together  undertook  to 
needlessly  frighten  American  consiun- 
ers,  I  do  not  intend  to  focus  my  com- 
ments today  on  their  behavior. 
Rather,  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to 
commend  the  responsible  course  of 
action  pursued  by  the  apple  industry 
in  my  home  State  of  Washington  in 
response  to  the  Alar  controversy. 

Washington  State  grows  about  half 
of  the  Nation's  apples.  In  1987,  Wash- 
ington harvested  more  than  100  mil- 
lion boxes  of  apples,  or  about  2.3  mil- 
lion tons,  worth  in  excess  of  $300  mil- 
lion. This  is  a  remarkable  feat  when 
you  consider  the  risk  an  apple  crop 
faces  from  unseasonable  heat  and 
cold,  hail,  drought,  and  disease. 

Nevertheless.  Washington  State 
apple  orchardists— most  of  whom  are 
family  farmers  trying  to  make  a  living 
from  40  or  so  acres  of  trees— have  been 
blessed  in  their  ability  consistently  to 
deliver  the  highest  quality  product 
possible  to  health-conscious  consum- 
ers. 

Indeed,  apples  are  rich  in  fiber,  con- 
tain no  cholesterol  or  fat  and  very 
little   sodium.   At   about   80   calories 


each,  apples  fill  you  up  without  filling 
you  out— a  plus  for  any  serious  weight 
watcher.  In  addition,  they  taste  good 
and  kids  love  them.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  the  apple  is  the  world's  most  per- 
fect health  food. 

As  you  are  aware,  Mr.  President,  I 
have  the  privilege  of  hosting  the 
Senate  "candy  desk."  I  enjoy  this 
privilege  because  it  gives  me  the  op- 
portunity to  visit  with  many  of  my  col- 
leagues throughout  the  day  as  they 
stop  by  for  a  snack.  Today,  I  have  re- 
freshing news.  In  the  spirit  of  promot- 
ing good  health  among  my  colleagues, 
I  am  converting  the  Senate's  "candy 
desk"  to  the  "apple  desk"  for  a  day. 

My  point  is  that  the  folks  who  pro- 
vide us  with  an  apple  a  day  are  caught 
in  a  crossfire  which  threatens  their 
very  livelihood.  In  1985,  when  the  Alar 
issue  first  emerged,  the  Washington 
Apple  Commission  anticipated  con- 
simier  concern  by  recommending  to  its 
growers  that,  despite  its  unproven 
risk,  they  forgo  the  use  of  Alar  on 
their  apple  crop. 

Washington  growers  have  acted  re- 
sponsibly. They  have  led  the  Nation  in 
funding  research  that,  in  turn,  has  en- 
abled them  to  reduce  their  use  of  agri- 
cultural chemicals  by  33  percent: 
Washington  growers  helped  pioneer 
the  development  of  integrated  pest 
management  as  part  of  an  overall 
effort  to  minimize  the  use  of  chemi- 
cals; and  Washington  growers  accom- 
plished these  tasks  while  continuing  to 
produce  premium  apples  that  put 
those  of  our  world  competitors  to 
shame. 

Most  Washington  apple  growers  vol- 
untarily stopped  using  Alar  fuUy  3 
years  before  the  Government  and  the 
rest  of  the  industry  took  action.  They 
continue  to  lead  the  way  in  dealing  re- 
sponsibly with  Government  agencies 
and  the  scientific  community  in  trying 
to  sort  fact  from  fiction. 

Despite  their  efforts,  growers  in  my 
State  have  already  reported  losses  in 
excess  of  $90  million  as  a  result  of  the 
great  Alar  scare.  The  biggest  loser  in 
this  unfortunate  shootout  may  be  the 
American  public,  particularly  children 
who  have  substituted  "junk  food"  for 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetables. 

The  hysteria  caused  by  this  contro- 
versy threatens  to  derail  a  process  for 
reviewing  the  safety  of  agricultural 
chemicals  that  should  be  based  on 
sound  scientific  study  rather  than 
fear.  Under  this  scenario,  the  term 
"political  science"  is  given  an  entirely 
new  meaning. 

I  would  caution  my  colleagues 
against  succumbing  to  the  temptation 
to  act  for  the  sake  of  expediency  with- 
out regard  to  responsibility. 

Rather,  I  would  encourage  my  col- 
leagues to  provide  our  Government 
agencies— FDA,  EPA,  and  USDA— with 
the  resources  necessary  to  develop  an 
adequate  scientific  basis  for  regulatory 
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action,  and  effectively  to  monitor  and 
enforce  food  safety  standards.  I  would 
further  invite  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  demanding  that  all  imported  ag- 
ricultural products  be  required  to  meet 
the  same  high  standards  established 
for  our  own  agricultural  commodities. 
Finally,  I  would  emphasize  the  need 
for  an  atmosphere  of  cooperation 
rather  than  confrontation  among  pro- 
ducers and  consumers  in  which  nei- 
ther will  be  harmed  and  on  which 
both  can  rely. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  WIRTH  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  is  recognized. 
The  Chair  caUs  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senator,  the  order  of  the  Senate  pro- 
vides for  the  close  of  morning  busi- 
ness.     

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  allowed 
to  speak  for  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Wirth]  is  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes. 


THE  EAGLE  AND  THE  BEAR:  CAN 
THEY  DANCE  TOGETHER? 
Mr.  WIRTH.  Thank  you  very  much, 
Mr.  President.  I  wanted  to  comment, 
Mr.  President,  on  what  I  found  to  be 
an  extraordinarily  unfortunate  state- 
ment made  or  alleged  to  have  been 
made  yesterday  by  the  press  secretary 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
calUng  Mr.  Gorbachev  a  drugstore 
cowboy.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a 
kind  of  demeaning  language  and  cer- 
tainly not  a  very  appropriate  way  for 
us  in  the  United  States  to  conduct 
mature  relationships  with  the  other 
superpower  in  the  world. 

It  seems  to  me  this  is  an  appropriate 
time  to  put  in  the  Record  a  very  inter- 
esting presentation  given  at  the  Wlrth 
Washington  Seminar,  which  I  hold 
every  year  at  the  end  of  April,  by  Su- 
zanne Massie,  called  The  Eagle  and 
the  Bear:  Can  They  Dance  Together? 
Ms.  Massie  Is  a  very  distinguished 
scholar  of  Soviet  studies;  a  fellow  of 
the  Harvard  Russian  Research  Center; 
the  author  of  a  variety  of  very  distin- 
guished scholarly  pieces  on  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Soviet  culture  and  has  been 
described  by  many  as  the  most  impor- 
tant person  in  advising  former  Presi- 
dent Reagan  on  the  Soviet  Union  and 
getting  him  to  think  differently  about 
the  Soviets. 

Let  me,  if  I  might,  in  light  of  the 
drugstore  cowboy  comment,  quote  a 
little  bit  from  Ms.  Massie's  speech: 

Today  after  many  years  of  confrontation 
in  the  20th  century.  It  is  perhaps  time  to 
consider  the  question:  Could  the  eagle  and 
the  bear  dance  together  again?  •  *  *  Some- 
how we  always  seem  to  be  one  leader 
behind:  We  treated  Khnishchev  as  If  he 
were  Stalin.  Brezhnev  as  If  he  were  Khru- 
shchev and  now— Gorbachev  as  if  he  were 
Brezhnev.  Because  of  this  unfortunate  pred- 


ilection we  have  often  missed  opportimities 
In  the  past.  I  believe  that  this  Is  the  greatest 
opportunity  we  have  had  to  try  to  forge  a 
new  relationship  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
It  would  be  tra«lc  If  we  were  to  muff  this 
one  now.  We  moan  a  lot  about  Gorbachev's 
successful  "peace"  offensives.  What  are  we 
suggesting  that  is  better?  We  have  clung  to 
our  model  of  a  Soviet  foreign  policy  so  en- 
trenched that  it  could  never  evolve,  while  at 
the  same  time  remaining  convinced  that  we, 
because  of  our  more  flexible  and  responsive 
system  have  a  greater  aiblity  for  change. 
Yet  now,  It  Is  our  leaders  who  seem  curious- 
ly paralyzed.  •  •  * 

The  Soviet  Union  is  In  the  process  of 
wrenching  change — coping  with  deep  and 
perilous  troubles— physically,  psychological- 
ly, ecologically  and  economically.  The  out- 
come of  aU  this  ferment  is  as  yet  unknown, 
but  I  think  we  should  no  longer  be  talking 
so  much  about  "intentions"  but  rather  more 
realistically  about  the  "possibilities"  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Ms.  Massie  goes  on  to  list  a  whole  va- 
riety of  areas  where  she  believes  we 
should  be  working  closely  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  I  note  one  of  those: 
We  should,  I  believe,  energetically  propose 
a  generous  and  comprehensive  plan  to  join 
forces  with  the  Soviet  Union  to  combat  the 
problems  of  environmental  degradation 
which  threaten  our  common  planet. 

That  is  one  of  many  suggestions. 
She  goes  on  to  say: 

It  might  also  be  helpful  If  we  stopped 
talking  about  how  long  Gorbachev  will 
"last."  He  has  already  lasted  4  years— the 
full  term  of  an  American  President— and  is 
now  entering  his  second.  Instead  of  worry- 
ing so  much  about  what  will  happen  to  him 
and  how  long  and  who  next  (a  fruitless  ex- 
ercise since  no  one  can  predict  this  anymore 
than  we  can  predict  with  certainty  who  our 
next  President  might  be)  we  might  perhaps 
better  deal  with  what  we  have  now.  One  has 
only  to  thing  how  strange  it  would  be  to  say 
that  there  was  no  certainty  In  dealing  with 
President  Bush  since  he  might  not  last 
longer  than  4  years. 

Finally,  quoting,  Mr.  President,  Ms. 
Massie  goes  on  to  say: 

I  believe  that  today  we  should  be  working 
with  a  new  and  changing  Soviet  Union  to 
develop  a  mutually  beneficial  relationship, 
one  which  sees  the  gradual  strengthening  of 
forces  which  are  friendly  to  the  United 
States  and  the  world: 

In  order  to  achieve  this,  we  need  patience 
and  a  little  perestroika  and  self-criticism  of 
our  own.  We  must  rigorously  reexamine  our 
old  prejudices  and  stereotypes,  and  under- 
stand the  complex  forces  and  problems  at 
work  in  the  U.S.S.R.  •  •  * 

Perhaps  most  of  aU,  we  must  strive  to  get 
over  our  often  provincial  ignorance  of  some 
of  the  most  basic  facts  of  Russian  history 
and  the  complexities  of  Soviet  life  and  socie- 
ty. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  good  advice  for 
us  all.  It  is  good  advice  for  the  admin- 
istration. I  hope  that  the  White  House 
si>okesman  was  misquoted  yesterday. 
Whether  he  was  or  not,  I  would  com- 
mend to  him  and  his  senior  officials  at 
the  White  House  these  remarks,  "The 
Eagle  and  the  Bear:  Can  They  Dance 
Together?"  as  delivered  by  Suzanne 
Massie,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 


that  these  remarks  and  her  biography 
be  printed  in  the  Recoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Trk  Eagle  Ain>  The  Bear:  Cam  They  Dance 
Together? 

(Remarks  before  the  Wlrth  Washington 
Seminar  Washington,  DC.  April  21,  1989, 
by  Suzanne  Massie) 

I  deeply  love  my  own  country  and 
people— and  it  has  happened  that  I  have 
come  to  know  and  love  another  country  and 
people  who  we  regarded  as  enemy.  I  began 
my  work  twenty  three  years  ago.  Since  then 
I  have  come  to  know  hundreds  of  Russians 
from  every  walk  of  life.  The  Russian  people 
and  culture  have  enriched  my  life  and  have 
now  become  as  familiar  to  me  as  my  own. 
When  I  began  it  was  not  easy  and  some- 
times even  dangerous  for  us  to  be  friends.  It 
was  definitely  not  a  time  of  glasnost.  Shad- 
owy men  who  frowned  on  such  contacts 
skulked  in  comers.  We  were  often  harassed 
and  frightened,  and  passed  through  some 
very  dark  days.  Yet  somehow  we  managed 
to  reach  out,  to  trust  each  other  and  to 
maintain  friendships— friendships  made  all 
the  more  precious  because  they  were  forced 
to  survive  barriers,  long  separations,  en- 
forced silence  and  distance.  Many  years 
have  now  gone  by.  Some  of  those  who  I  first 
met  when  they  were  babies  are  now  married 
and  having  children  of  their  own.  I  am 
proud  to  have  a  godchild  In  the  Soviet 
Union  bom  on  Christmas  day  two  and  a 
half  years  ago  and  six  other  children  who 
c&ll  me  aunt — one,  who  calls  me  "Aunt 
America,"  a  name  that  particularly  delights 
me. 

Through  these  years  I  understood  how 
fortunate  I  was  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
go  through  the  dark  looking  glass  that  sepa- 
rated our  nations  and  I  always  hoped  that 
our  two  peoples  would  one  day  have  a 
chance  to  know  each  other  as  I  had.  I  tried 
to  make  this  happen  in  my  own  way  by 
speaking  out  against  what  I  thought  was 
wrong  and  writing  about  what  I  found  beau- 
tiful—and there  was  much  of  both.  My  ef- 
forts were  not  always  regarded  benignly  by 
either  side.  The  bureaucracy  of  both  coun- 
tries has  at  times  regarded  me  as  dangerous, 
curious  and  a  little  mad. 

Perhaps  this  is  understandable  for  as  I  am 
a  writer  and  a  historian  I  have  a  little  dif- 
ferent perspective— a  worm's  eye  view  If  you 
like.  I  am  Interested  first  and  foremost  in 
people— their  dreams,  sorrow,  aspirations, 
their  past.  My  father  was  a  very  Independ- 
ent Swiss  and  from  my  earliest  childhood  I 
was  taught  to  believe  in  the  power  of  the  in- 
dividual. He  Instilled  in  me  the  belief  that 
each  of  us  can  affect  the  world  we  live  in  for 
good  or  evil.  For  me,  history  Is  made  by 
people,  not  by  impersonal  economic  and  po- 
litical forces  beyond  our  efforts  to  control 
and  we  can  aU  change  and  affect  it. 

Certainly  one  thing  that  one  observes  as  a 
historian  U  that  history  has  a  funny  way  of 
doing  flip  flops:  today's  guerilla  fighter  is 
tomorrow's  patriot;  yesterday's  wartime  en- 
emies, today's  treasured  allies,  and  vice 
versa.  Even  national  symbols  are  not  sacro- 
sanct. Teddy  Roosevelt  once  proposed  that 
the  United  States  change  its  national 
symbol  to  the  Grtoly  Bear— a  brave,  inde- 
pendent animal  said  he,  much  better  than 
that  "dandified  vulture"  we  had  adopted.  In 
those  days,  Russia's  symbol  was  the  Eagle:  a 
double-headed  one,  that  faced  both  East 
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and  West,  a  symbol  still  useful  to  remember 
today. 

Since  dtuing  the  past  fifty  years— with  the 
exception  of  a  brief  flirtation  during  World 
War  n— tbe  Eagle  and  the  Bear  have  been 
glowering  and  rattling  swords  at  each  other 
it  has  been  difficult  for  we  Americans,  who 
have  very  short  memories,  to  recall  that 
throughout  our  history,  with  the  exception 
of  recent  Umes,  Russia  and  the  United 
States  enjoyed  the  most  amicable  relations. 
In  the  era  of  Imperial  Russia,  gestures  be- 
tween the  land  of  the  tsars  and  our  young 
republic  abounded  and  the  United  States 
considered  Russia  to  be  one  of  Its  firmest 
supporters  In  tbe  international  community. 
Theae  friendly  relations  reached  a  peak  in 
the  IBM's  and  70'8  during  the  reign  of  Tsar 
liberator  Alexander  II.  This  Emperor  who 
instituted  many  social,  economic  and  politi- 
cal reforms,  in  addition  to  his  crowning 
achlerement— the  liberation  of  the  serfs  In 
IMl.  two  years  before  Lincoln  freed  the 
slaves  in  the  United  States— was  an  object 
of  respect  and  even  veneration  In  the  United 
SUtes. 

During  thoae  decades.  Russian  Interest  In 
tbe  United  States  also  increased  greatly. 
Russians  eagerly  read  the  works  of  Edgar 
AUan  Poe  and  James  Penimore  Cooper,  as 
well  as  those  of  Washington  Irving.  Haw- 
thorne. Emerson.  Longfellow,  Whitman, 
Lowell.  Holmes  and  Bret  Harte.  Russians 
aoalted  up  American  adventure  novels,  and 
learned  the  names  of  our  states,  cities  and 
rivers.  Young  Russians  dreamed  of  America 
as  the  land  of  exdtonent  and  romance.  The 
great  novelist  Ivan  Turgenev  hailed  Ameri- 
cans, as  "the  greatest  poets  of  our  time— not 
the  poetry  of  words— but  of  action." 

In  1860,  Alexander  II  wrote  admiringly  of 
the  United  States  as  "presenting  a  spectacle 
of  prosperity  without  example  In  the  annals 
of  history"  and  the  Tsar  and  his  ministers 
were  flim  in  the  belief  that  the  Union  must 
be  preserved.  When  the  French  urged  the 
British  and  the  Russians  to  Join  them  In  full 
reoognitlon  of  the  Confederacy,  the  Imperi- 
al Oovemment  refused.  And  when.  In  1863 
at  a  critical  moment  in  the  Civil  War  a  Rus- 
sian frigate  and  two  Russian  corvettes 
steamed  Into  New  York  Harbor,  the  event 
cauaed  as  much  Joy  In  the  United  States  as 
it  did  surprise  and  consternation  In  Prance 
and  England.  Sirs.  Lincoln  paid  a  visit  to  the 
frigate  (Mdbvia,  the  first  time  a  First  Lady 
bad  set  foot  on  a  foreign  warship.  Toasts 
were  drunk  to  Tsar  and  President.  In  New 
Tmrk.  the  Russians  were  greeted  by  cheer- 
ing crowds  and  ecstatic  newspaper  headlines 
which  proclaimed  "New  Alliance  Cement- 
ed." At  an  elegant  ball  given  at  the  Acade- 
my of  Music  tables  were  decorated  with 
huge  figures  of  Peter  the  Great,  Washing- 
ton. Lincoln  and  Alexander  in  sugar  and 
cake.  Russian  officers,  among  them  Rimsky- 
Korsakov,  then  eighteen  years  old  and  a 
naval  cadet,  whirled  hoopskirted  New  York 
ladies  who  wore  on  their  bodices  buttons 
from  the  coats  of  Russian  officers. 

When  the  overland  telegraph  brought  ad- 
dttkmal  good  news  that  another  Russian 
fleet  that  arrived  in  San  Prandaco,  Jubila- 
UoD  reigned  all  over  America.  Years  later 
one  gentleman  recalled  that  his  mother  had 
r'*T*^  him  to  her  bosom  exclaiming, 
"We're  saved!  The  Russians  have  come!" 
fjnnniw  referred  to  the  Russian  visits  in  his 
Thanksgiving  Proclamation  as  one  of 
"Ood's  bounties  of  so  extraordinary  a 
nature  that  they  cannot  fail  to  penetrate 
tbe  heart." 

The  timely  appearance  of  the  Russian 
fleet  caused  the  French  and  English  to  hesi- 


tate In  giving  support  to  the  Confederacy. 
And,  after  the  war,  a  grateful  America  did 
not  forget.  In  1866  after  an  assassination  at- 
tempt on  the  life  of  Alexander  II,  President 
Andrew  Johnson  sent  a  formal  message  to 
the  Emperor  and  the  House  and  Senate 
passed  a  Joint  resolution  congratulating  the 
Russian  people  on  his  escape.  This  was  a 
unique  event  In  American  history;  never 
before  had  a  message  been  sent  to  a  forelva 
nation  expressing  personal  feeling  for  its 
sovereign. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Oustavus 
Pox  personally  delivered  the  message,  cross- 
ing the  Atlantic  In  a  new  Monitor  class  ship 
which  anchored  in  St.  Petersburg.  He  was 
nearly  overwhelmed  by  the  spontaneous 
outpouring  of  enthusiasm  by  the  Russian 
people.  The  flag  of  the  United  States  flew 
everywhere,  people  sang  American  songs 
and  In  the  city  of  Kostroma,  people  threw 
their  coats  on  the  road  for  the  American 
visitors  to  walk  on.  Fox  was  made  an  honor- 
ary citizen  of  several  Russian  cities. 

Alexander's  letter  to  President  Johnson 
thanking  him  for  the  resolution  of  Congress 
was  suffused  with  warmth  and  I  think  bears 
repeating  today: 

"The  two  people  find  in  their  past  no 
recollections  of  old  grievances,  but  on  the 
contrary,  memorials  only  of  amicable  treat- 
ment .  .  .  These  cordial  relations  which  are 
as  advantageous  to  their  reciprocal  Interests 
as  to  those  of  civilization  and  humanity  con- 
form to  the  views  of  Divine  Providence, 
whose  final  purpose  Is  peace  and  concord 
among  all  nations. 

"It  Is  with  a  lively  satisfaction  that  I  see 
these  bonds  continually  strengthening  ...  I 
pray  you  to  express  them  to  Congress  and 
to  the  American  people,  of  which  that  body 
is  their  organ.  Tell  them  how  much  I— and 
with  me  all  Russia— appreciate  the  testi- 
monials of  friendship  which  they  have  given 
me  and  how  heartily  I  shall  congratulate 
myself  on  seeing  the  American  nation  grow- 
ing in  power  and  prosperity  by  the  union 
and  continued  practice  of  the  civic  virtues 
which  distinguish  it. 
Your  good  friend. 

Alkxandkr. 

It  was  In  the  glow  of  these  good  feelings 
that  Russian-American  negotiations  for  the 
sale  of  Alaska  were  completed  In  1867.  And 
because  of  that  purchase  we  are  today  still 
only  three  miles  distant  from  each  other. 

Today  after  many  years  of  confrontation 
In  the  twentieth  century  it  is  perhaps  time 
to  consider  the  question:  Could  the  EUigle 
and  the  Bear  dance  together  again?  Today 
we  see  a  new  liberalizing  Russian  leader  who 
is  extending  many  invitations.  Over  the  past 
four  years  he  has  with  quite  astonishing 
speed  moderated  Soviet  foreign  policy,  pro- 
moted economic  reforms,  courageously  in- 
creased openness  and  self-criticism,  allowed 
greater  autonomy  for  the  national  republics 
wlttiin  the  Soviet  Union,  introduced  a  meas- 
ure of  democracy  and  made  significant 
moves  in  human  rights  and  increasing  reli- 
gious freedom.  But  where  Is  our  Abe? 

Over  the  past  twenty  five  years  I  have  ob- 
served a  ciulous  phenomenon  in  American 
policy.  Somehow  we  always  seem  to  be  one 
leader  behind:  We  treated  Khrushchev  as  if 
he  were  Stalin.  Breshnev  as  if  he  were 
Khrushchev  and  now— Gorbachev  as  if  he 
were  Breshnev.  Because  of  this  unfortimate 
predilection  we  have  often  missed  opportu- 
nities in  the  past.  I  believe  that  this  is  the 
greatest  opportunity  we  have  had  to  try  to 
forge  a  new  relationship  with  the  Soviet 
Uidon  and  it  would  be  tragic  if  we  were  to 
muff  this  one  now.  We  moan  a  lot  about 


Gorbachev's  successful  "peace"  offensives. 
What  are  we  suggesting  that  Is  lietter?  We 
have  clung  to  our  model  of  a  Soviet  foreign 
policy  so  entrenched  that  It  could  never 
evolve,  while  at  the  same  time  remaining 
convinced  that  we,  because  of  our  more 
flexible  and  responsive  system  have  a  great- 
er ability  for  change.  Yet  now,  it  is  our  lead- 
ers who  seem  curiously  paralyzed.  Peres- 
troika  (restructuring)  and  glasnost  (open- 
ness) may  be  on  the  front  pages  of  our 
newspapers  and  passed  into  our  language, 
but  not  Into  our  policy  or  our  actions.  In- 
stead, we  have  responded  with  a  bureaucrat- 
ic sounding  phrase  "status  quo  plus"  which 
sounds  suspiciously  like  an  American  trans- 
lation of  "Brezhnevlan  stagnation." 

Certainly  there  are  many  who  have  a 
large  Investment  in  old  policies.  Careerists 
are  reluctant  to  link  themselves  to  any 
Soviet  leader  by  making  definite  pronounce- 
ments. After  all,  who  knows  what  might 
happen  between  now  and  a  future  confirma- 
tion hearing?  Careers  In  Washington  are 
made  by  stressing  one's  "hawklshness," 
"vigilance,"  "prudence"— not  by  going  out 
on  a  limb  and  expressing  the  need  for  new 
approaches  toward  policies,  some  of  which 
are  now  almost  fifty  years  old. 

By  arguing  that  "we  can't  do  much"  or 
"America  should  act  only  in  American  inter- 
ests" the  establishment  seems  to  be  treating 
the  whole  issue  as  a  spectator  spori  in 
which  It  need  not  play  a  role.  There  Is  an  as- 
tonishing lack  of  creativity,  initiative  and 
vision  on  our  part.  Bureaucratic  equivoca- 
tion seems  to  be  our  only  answer  to  ferment 
and  action  on  the  part  of  the  USSR.  I  was 
personally  astonished  to  read  a  few  weeks 
ago  that  after  three  months  of  the  com- 
bined work  of  the  NSC.  the  State  Depart- 
ment, the  CIA  and  the  Pentagon  pro- 
nounced, and  I  quote,  that  "the  hardest 
task  Is  to  probe  Russian  intentions  and  tac- 
tics"! The  elephant  seems  to  have  labored 
only  to  bring  forth  a  mouse.  It  is  not  such  a 
mystery  and  there  is  no  need  to  examine 
the  entrails  of  a  rooster  to  divine  the  facts. 
The  picture  is  clear  and  spread  out  for  all  to 
see  and  read  on  the  pages  of  Soviet  newspa- 
pers. The  Soviet  Union  is  in  the  process  of 
wrenching  change — coping  with  deep  and 
perilous  troubles— physically,  psychological- 
ly, ecologically  and  economically.  The  out- 
come of  aU  this  ferment  is  as  yet  unknown, 
but  I  think  we  should  no  longer  be  talking 
so  much  about  "intentions"  but  rather  more 
realistically  about  the  "possibilities"  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Now  as  they  struggle  to  resolve  their  prob- 
lems what  should  we  do?  Gloat?  Bash  them? 
Or  reach  out  a  hand?  Many  of  Gorbachev's 
invitations  to  the  dance  have  been  rebuffed. 
A  good  example  is  Afganlstan.  which  the 
Soviet  Union  regarded  as  a  turning  point  in 
its  relations  with  the  new  administration. 

It  Is  clear  that  we  made  an  Incorrect  as- 
sessment that  the  Communist  regime  would 
collapse  as  soon  as  the  Soviet  armies  pulled 
out.  It  is  now  evident  that  we  were  mistak- 
en. We  could  have  concluded  that  we  had 
not  made  a  correct  assessment  and  respond- 
ed to  Soviet  initiatives.  Two  months  ago,  the 
Soviet  Union  was  proposing  a  solution 
which  looked  very  much  like  the  status  quo 
before  the  invasion— a  coalition  of  all  par- 
ties Including  the  former  King  with  strong 
United  Nations  participation.  Instead,  it  was 
our  reaction  to  push  harder,  thus  escalating 
the  conflict  again.  Because  of  our  negative 
response,  the  Soviet  Union  has  perhaps  has 
to  reassess  their  policy  and  we  may  not  be 
able  to  get  what  we  could  have  only  a  short 
time  ago.  Our  mutual  goal  after  all,  should 
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be  to  see  an  end  to  a  bloody  conflict  in 
which  the  principal  victims  are  innocent  ci- 
vilians—not a  continuation  of  a  war  through 
proxies. 

Considering  our  actions  it  has  seemed  to 
me  a  little  ironic  that  we  have  been  aslting 
the  Soviet  Union  as  a  test  of  its  good  inten- 
tions to  help  out  in  Central  America.  What 
are  we  doing  to  help  them  out  in  an  area 
which  is  of  vital  concern  to  them? 

Another  Idnd  of  missed  opportunity  oc- 
curred recently.  A  week  ago  the  New  York 
Times  reported  that  the  Soviet  Union,  dip- 
ping into  an  emergency  fund  of  foreign  cur- 
rency had  begun  a  major  push  to  buy  West- 
em  consumer  goods — razor  blades  to  soap 
powders,  shoes  and  pantyhose.  These  would 
have  retail  value  of  5  billion  rubles,  perhaps 
equivalent  to  1  billion  dollars.  Most  of  these 
contracts,  now  already  concluded,  were 
signed  with  Japanese  and  European  compa- 
nies—not with  the  United  Stetes.  This  is 
perhaps  not  so  much  because  of  MFN  but 
because  of  the  generally  negative  political 
climate.  In  both  of  these  very  different 
cases,  we  missed  the  lead. 

We  all  know  that  In  order  to  dance  one 
needs  to  hear  the  same  tune  and  learn  com- 
plimentary steps.  As  citizens,  we  should  aU 
think  about  what  these  steps  might  look 
like;  but,  while  we  are  retooling  and  study- 
ing our  broad  policy  there  are  some  mutual- 
ly beneficial  tangible  moves  that  we  might 
consider  that  come  to  my  mind: 

1.  We  should  I  believe,  energetically  pro- 
pose a  generous  and  comprehensive  plan  to 
Join  forces  with  the  Soviet  Union  to  combat 
the  problems  of  environmental  degradation 
which  threaten  our  common  planet.  We  are 
being  told  today  by  environmental  experts 
that  we  have  ten  years  to  turn  the  situation 
around.  In  the  Soviet  Union  the  situation 
may  be  even  worse;  their  experts  are  saying 
that  for  them  it  is  now  and  perhaps  even 
yesterday.  In  the  course  of  a  conversation  I 
had  last  June  with  a  high-ranking  Soviet  of- 
ficial he  remembered  that  President  Reagan 
once  said  that  if  our  planet  were  to  be  sud- 
denly threatened  with  danger  by  aliens 
from  outer  space,  we  would  quickly  join  to- 
gether to  fight  the  common  enemy.  "I  be- 
lieve," said  this  Soviet  official,  "that  the 
enemy  is  here— and  it  is  the  destruction  of 
the  environment." 

2.  We  should  more  vigorously  explore  the 
possibility  of  Joining  forces  to  combat  ter- 
rorism as  was  proposed  recently  at  an  inter- 
national police  conference. 

3.  We  could  perhaps  be  a  little  more  sensi- 
tive to  certain  pressing  regional  concerns  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  As  one  speaker  at  a  recent 
conference  I  attended  asked,  "How  would 
you  like  to  have  Iran  on  your  border?"  The 
Soviet  Union  is  the  fourth  largest  Muslim 
country  In  the  world  and,  along  with  the 
United  States  and  Brazil,  one  of  the  three 
largest  Christian  countries.  The  Double- 
headed  Eagle  looking  both  toward  East  and 
West  symbolized  this  concern. 

4.  The  Soviet  Union  has  enormous  prob- 
lems of  health.  According  to  Soviet  sUtistlcs 
38%  of  Soviet  chUdren  do  not  receive  DPT 
shots.  The  Soviet  Union  has  140.000  cases  of 
turberculosis  in  children  vs.  our  forty.  The 
Soviet  Union  is  fiftieth  In  Infant  mortality. 
There  is  no  point  in  dwelling  on  the  reasons 
for  this— more  importantly,  I  believe  it  is  an 
area  where  we  could  perhaps  reach  out  the 
hand  of  cooperation  without  the  slightest 
fear  of  Jeopardizing  our  national  security.  I 
myself  am  hoping  to  study  the  problems  of 
handicapped  children  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

5.  Although  I  am  not  an  exi)ert  In  the 
field  of  arms  control,  I  hope  that  we  could 


use  the  opportunity  that  is  being  presented 
now  to  pursue  and  conclude  arms  agree- 
ments. For  one  reason  or  another  the  Soviet 
Union  seems  ready  to  put  a  great  deal  on 
the  table.  Why  linger  Incessantly  to  explore 
and  test  these  overtures? 

6.  More  cultural  exchange:  there  are  ex- 
cellent films  being  made  in  the  Soviet  Union 
today— we  see  very  few.  The  theater  is  vigor- 
ous and  provocative  yet  the  Taganka  Thea- 
ter has  never  been  to  the  United  States,  or 
has  Efreimov's  Moscow  Art  Theater.  We 
have  no  regular  exchanges  of  television  pro- 
grams although  there  are  now  many  inter- 
esting programs  being  made  and  shown  in 
the  Soviet  Union. 

7.  The  Soviet  Union  is  eagerly  looking  for 
agricultural  technology  and  knowhow, 
among  other  things  for  cattle  feed  additives 
rather  than  grain  purchases.  Nothing  much 
has  been  done  by  our  side.  We  have  demon- 
strated little  flexibility  and  Just  don't  seem 
to  be  listening. 

8.  It  might  also  be  helpful  if  we  stopped 
talking  about  how  long  Gorbachev  will 
"last."  He  has  already  lasted  four  years— the 
full  term  of  an  American  President— and  is 
now  entering  his  second.  Instead  of  worry- 
ing so  much  about  what  will  happen  to  him 
and  how  long  and  who  next  (a  fruitless  ex- 
ercise since  no  one  can  predict  this  anymore 
than  we  can  predict  with  certainty  who  our 
next  president  might  be)  we  might  perhaps 
better  deal  with  what  we  have  now.  One  has 
only  to  think  how  strange  it  would  be  to  say 
that  there  was  no  certainty  in  dealing  with 
President  Bush  since  he  might  not  last 
longer  than  four  years.  The  old  saying  goes: 
the  Past  is  over;  the  Future  unknown; 
Today  is  all  we  luiow  for  certain. 

We  all  know  it  is  hard  to  adjust  to  chang- 
ing human  relationships.  In  our  own  person- 
al lives  we  know  that  when  a  partner— or  an 
adversary— changes  it  is  often  easier  for  us 
to  deny  the  change  than  it  is  to  WTestle  with 
the  personal  growth  that  a  new  adaptation 
demands. 

Change  in  the  Soviet  Union  has  come 
faster  than  anyone  could  have  possibly  pre- 
dicted a  few  years  ago.  Only  two  years  ago  I 
gave  a  speech  on  the  surprising  happenings 
of  that  year  in  the  Soviet  Union.  These 
ranged  from  the  serious  to  the  frivolous:  an 
Yves  St.  Laurent  show  in  the  Hermitage, 
Pizza  Hut .  .  .  and  could  one  believe  it,  even 
talk  of  a  baseball  team  in  Kiev.  Everyone 
laughed.  One  man  in  the  audience  jovially 
declared  "But  we  already  have  the  Red 
Sox!"  I  ended  my  talk  then  by  musing,  "A 
baseball  team  in  Kiev.  If  we  are  sensitive 
enough  and  imaginative  enough  to  recog- 
nize change  when  we  see  it  we  may  one  day 
be  playing  a  new  kind  of  World  Series." 
Well,  the  baseball  team  from  Kiev  has  Just 
played  Annapolis  "Peetchers"  and  "beizbaU 
bets"  have  now  entered  the  Russian  vocabu- 
lary aJong  with  "beezness"  and  "democrati- 
zatsiya."  The  Russians  lost,  but  cheerfully 
said,  "It's  your  game  and  we  came  here  to 
leam."  Which  of  their  games  are  we  trying 
to  leam?  It  seems  that  we  are  dropping  the 
ball,  and  if  we  are  not  careful  it  is  we  who 
may  end  up  losing  not  only  the  chance  to 
play  with  a  new  team,  but  the  whole  world 
series. 

It  might  be  useful  for  us  to  remember 
sometimes  that  we  are  not  always  at  the 
center  of  their  radar  screen  as  we  rather 
vainly  like  to  believe— but  sometimes  only  at 
the  far  comer.  The  Soviet  Union  is  an 
Empire  of  one-hundred  nations  which 
covers  eleven  time  zones.  Russia  is  only  one 
of  fifteen  republics.  The  Empire's  frontiers 
are  loosening,  and  as  they  do  Russia  and  the 


Soviet  Union  are  not  only  faced  with  ex- 
traordinary problems,  but  will  have  to  con- 
sider new  relationships  and  directions. 

We  have  another  serious  problem  to  con- 
sider. A  Soviet  diplomat  once  said  to  his 
counterpart  at  one  of  the  arms  talks,  "We 
are  about  to  do  a  terrible  thing  to  you.  We 
are  about  to  deprive  you  of  an  enemy."  We 
need  to  ask  ourselves:  Can  we  live  without 
an  enemy?  Engagement  seems  to  be  easier 
for  us  than  disengagement. 

Now  in  Abe  and  Alex's  time  the  United 
States  and  Russia  got  along  fine  and  yet  no 
two  systems  could  have  been  more  different 
than  an  ancient  autocracy  and  a  young  Re- 
publican democracy.  So  the  difference  in 
systems  is  not  the  problem.  The  problem 
has  been  a  militant,  expansionist  Marxist- 
Leninist  ideology. 

In  over  twenty  years  even  while  Soviet 
newspapers  and  officials  were  reviling  us 
almost  daily,  I  have  never  heard  an  expres- 
sion of  hostility  from  any  Russian  man  In 
the  street.  Curiosity,  bewilderment— appre- 
hension sometimes— but  basically,  the  Rus- 
sians really  like  us.  I  have  been  told,  "Tell 
your  countrymen  we  love  you  more  than  the 
Europeans  do."  The  Russian  people  do 
admire  us— and  for  the  right  reasons.  They 
admire  our  energy,  our  spontaneity,  our 
imagination  and  our  knowhow. 

Even  the  Soviet  government  and  Soviet 
officials  often  pay  us  the  compliment  of 
trying  to  behave  like  us.  They  dress  like  our 
bureaucrats,  talk  like  our  bureaucrats,  use 
incomprehensible  acronyms  Just  like  ours. 

The  Russians  are  not  our  enemy.  It  has 
been  the  Soviet  Government  that  has  called 
us  enemy  and  today,  even  they  are  no 
longer  doing  so. 

Russians  today,  as  they  were  in  Abe  Lin- 
coln's day,  are  still  fascinated  by  America. 
The  United  States— not  Eiirope,  not  Japan- 
remains  the  standard  of  all  excellence,  the 
standard  by  which  they  meas\ire  every- 
thing. Many  Russians  still  look  to  us  as  a 
model.  Gorbachev's  new  step  of  creating  a 
Congress  of  People's  Deputies  is  an  attempt 
to  separate  the  executive  from  the  legisla- 
tive branch  of  government.  One  of  the  re- 
cently elected  delegates  to  this  new  congress 
is  a  man  who  happened  to  be  here  last 
summer.  He  watched  the  Bush-Dukakis  de- 
bates in  Peoria  and  took  home  a  video  tape, 
and  his  wife  recently  reported  by  phone 
that  he  used  it  to  good  effect  in  his  success- 
ful campaign. 

The  word  "democracy"  is  now  on  Russian 
lips  everywhere  used  by  officials,  printed  on 
posters  and  in  the  pages  of  newspapers.  Yet 
it  obviously  does  not  mean  the  same  thing 
to  them  as  it  does  to  us.  For  however  en- 
couraging glasnost  may  be  and  the  steps 
away  from  totalitarianism  toward  a  greater 
pluralism  it  certainly  is  not  and  will  not  be 
our  system,  and  if  we  are  going  to  be  satis- 
fied only  with  a  mirror  image,  we  are  bound 
to  be  disappointed,  for  Russia  is  different, 
has  always  been  different  and  her  way  will 
not  be  ours.  And  what  do  we  expect?  Pri- 
maries in  Minsk?  Psychologists  say  that 
only  narcissists  want  mirror  images.  Per- 
haps we  should  explore  the  differences— we 
might  leam  something. 

We  are  a  coimtry  of  impatience,  they  of 
patience.  We  are  a  country  of  rationality, 
they  of  emotion.  They  are  comfortable  with 
contradiction  and  mystery,  we  are  not.  We 
may  not  know  it  yet,  but  we  need  the 
strength  of  the  Russian  people,  their  pro- 
found spirituality,  and  the  wisdom  and  per- 
spective they  have  so  dearly  won  through 
their  suffering. 
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We  might  be  as  enriched  by  this  contact 
in  the  future  as  we  have  been  in  the  past. 
One  has  only  to  thlnlL  how  much  Russia  has 
given  to  our  common  western  cultural  herit- 
age; to  name  but  a  few  of  a  long,  long  list: 
Dostoevsky.  Tolstoy,  the  ballet,  Diaghilev. 
Stanlslavaky.  Tchaikovsky,  Oershwin,  Stra- 
vinsky, Chagall,  Balanchlne. 

It  may  be  time  for  us  to  start  dancing  to- 
gether again.  A  Hindu  proverb  says:  "When 
two  bulls  fight,  the  grass  gets  crushed."  We 
are  both  exhausted  from  our  fighting  and 
while  we  have  been  occupied  with  this  ex- 
pansive struggle  former  adversaries  are  get- 
ting stronger  at  our  mutual  expense. 

We  Americans  have  a  short  history.  It  is 
hard  for  us  to  understand  a  country  with  a 
long  history.  And  in  Russia  everything  is 
long— their  roads  are  long,  their  queues  are 
long,  their  names,  church  services,  novels 
and  their  history  is  long.  I  think  we  need  to 
take  a  little  longer  view.  Seventy  years  is  a 
drop  in  the  historical  bucket  for  a  country 
that  is  over  a  thousand  years  old.  Russia 
has  seen  many  leaders,  many  have  passed 
into  the  mist,  but  Russia  is  still  there. 

I  believe  that  today  we  should  be  workdng 
with  a  new  and  changing  Soviet  Union  to 
develop  a  mutually  beneficial  relationship, 
one  which  sees  the  gradual  strengthening  of 
forces  which  are  friendly  to  the  United 
States  and  the  world;  the  growing  freedom 
of  the  press,  the  broader  political  participa- 
tion, the  strengthening  of  universal  ethical 
and  religious  values  and  the  law  as  the 
moral  base  of  society. 

In  order  to  achieve  this,  we  need  patience 
and  a  little  perestroika  and  self-criticism  of 
our  own.  We  must  rigorously  reexamine  our 
old  prejudices  and  stereotypes,  and  under- 
stand the  complex  forces  and  problems  at 
work  in  the  USSR.  We  need  to  bring  a  far 
more  nuanced  and  compassionate  approach 
to  Russian  national  aspirations  and  con- 
cerns and  no  tar  all  of  these  as  being  ex- 
tremist and  retrograde  as  we  have  a  tenden- 
cy to  do  now.  Perhaps  most  of  all  we  must 
strive  to  get  over  our  often  provincial  igno- 
rance of  some  of  the  most  basic  facts  of 
Russian  history  and  the  complexities  of 
Soviet  life  and  society.  Only  when  we  do 
this  can  we  perhaps  start  looldng  down  the 
road  to  a  day  when  we  will  not  be  adversar- 
ies, but  perhaps  even  partners— not  enemies, 
but  friends— as  in  other  periods  of  history 
when  we  once  were. 

This  may  still  sound  Utopian  today— al- 
though less  than  it  did  four  years  ago— yet 
It  is  possible,  and  perhaps  looking  at  the 
problems  which  are  coming  at  us  from  the 
rest  of  the  world,  even  necessary  for  us 
both. 

Before  we  too  quickly  dismiss  such  a  possi- 
bility let  us  think  for  a  moment  about  what 
has  happened  already.  Who  could  have  pre- 
dicted, what  odds  would  you  have  given  two 
years  ago  that  we  would  be  playing  baseball 
and  eagerly  scanning  the  front  pages  of  the 
New  York  Times  for  the  results  of  Soviet 
elections? 

President  Reagan's  favorite  Russian  prov- 
erb was  Trust  But  Verify.  It  is  a  good  princi- 
IMl.  but  the  first  word  is  trust.  Without  that 
there  is  nothing  to  verify. 

The  bear  has  gotten  up  on  its  hind  legs 
and  has  started  to  move  quite  friskily,  even 
more  insistently  tapping  out  a  rhythm  that 
says  in  the  words  of  Lewis  Carroll  "Will  you. 
won't  you,  will  you  won't  you,  will  you  join 
the  dance?"  It  is  Ume  to  think,  for  the  Eagle 
to  stop  sitting  it  out.  to  get  up  and  lift  its 
wings.  The  movements  might  look  a  bit  awk- 
ward at  first,  but  with  the  time  and  practice 
the  result  might  Just  be  a  creditable  waltz. 


In  Russia,  this  week  following  Orthodox 
Easter  which  fell  this  past  Sunday  is  known 
as  "Bright  Week"  to  symbolize  the  Joy  of 
hope  returned  after  a  dark  season.  We 
should  rejoice  that  today  the  Russian  and 
other  peoples  of  the  Soviet  Union  are  seek- 
ing a  new  relationship  between  themselves, 
their  government  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 
In  this  Easter  season  of  spring,  which  brings 
with  it  the  promise  of  rebirth  in  both 
nature  and  man,  it  is  possible  to  hope,  and  I 
do. 

As  for  the  future,  I  would  like  to  leave  you 
with  a  thought  expressed  to  me  by  a  Rus- 
sian poet: 

"Perhaps  we  are  all  witnesses  in  a  gigantic 
trial  whose  outcome  is  determined  and  yet 
still  hidden  from  us,  but  whose  outline  we 
can  sometimes  glimpse  as  we  can  sometimes, 
behind  a  driving  rain,  glimpse  the  silhou- 
ettes of  angels. " 

Suzanne  Massie 

Suzanne  Massie,  author  and  lecturer,  is 
presently  a  Fellow  of  the  Harvard  Russian 
Research  Center.  She  is  one  of  our  nation's 
leading  specialists  on  the  Russian  people 
and  their  culture  as  well  hs  the  contempo- 
rary Soviet  Union.  She  lectures  all  over  the 
country  and  has  been  called  to  advise  Presi- 
dent Reagan,  Secretary  Shultz,  and  many 
members  of  the  House  and  Senate. 

Mrs.  Massie  was  the  editor  and  researcher 
of  Nicholas  and  Alexandra,  the  best-selling 
biography  written  by  her  husband,  Robert 
K.  Massie.  She  co-authored  with  him.  Jour- 
ney, an  account  of  their  experiences  with 
their  son's  hemophilia.  Her  own  books  in- 
clude The  Living  Mirror:  Five  Young  Poets 
from  Leningrad  and  Land  of  the  Firebird: 
The  Beauty  of  Old  Russia.  She  is  presently 
at  work  at  Harvard  on  her  forthcoming 
book  on  the  history  and  contemporary  res- 
toration of  the  palace  of  Pavlovsk  which  is 
located  outside  of  Leningrad  and  was  de- 
stroyed during  World  War  II. 

Mrs.  Massie  travels  frequently  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  most  recently  as  a  guest  of 
the  Patriarch  of  the  Russian  Orthodox 
Church  for  the  celebration  of  the  Millenni- 
um of  Christianity.  She  served  as  consultant 
to  the  opening  of  the  Wyeth  Exhibit  in  Len- 
ingrad, sponsored  by  AT&T  and  the 
Bradywine  Museum,  and  as  consultant  to 
the  Philip  F.  Anschutz  Collection  "Master- 
pieces of  the  American  West",  which  will  be 
exhibited  In  the  Soviet  Union  in  1989.  She  is 
a  member  of  the  Council  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions and  a  board  member  of  the  Interna- 
tional League  for  Human  Rights. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  I  yield  the  floor. 


MroEAST  PEACE  PROCESS 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  today. 
I  speak  on  a  part  of  the  world  that  all 
too  often  defies  description  and  con- 
founds logic.  It  is  an  area  of  chronic 
instability  that  has  a  history  of  draw- 
ing foreign  powers  into  conflict,  and 
an  unsurpassed  ability  to  export  vio- 
lence. I  refer  to  the  Middle  East. 

Five  wars  later,  there  still  stands 
Israel.  1  year  past  40.  It's  neighbors, 
the  Arab  east,  consists  of  half  a  dozen 
countries  from  Egrypt  on  the  west  to 
Iraq  in  the  east  that  collectively  con- 
tains 110  million  people  and  half  the 
world's  proved  oil  reserves.  I  have 
traveled  in  this  region  for  almost  10 
years,    met    the    leaders    there    and 


learned  some  important  lessons.  One 
of  the  most  critical,  is  that  what  may 
be  truly  significant  is  probably  not  ob- 
vious. 

For  the  past  17  months,  world  atten- 
tion has  focused  on  the  problem  of  the 
Palestinians  who  reside  in  the  West 
Bank  and  in  Gaza.  I  am  concerned 
that  the  relentless  repetition  of  street 
battles  on  the  evening  news  is  obscur- 
ing the  less  photogenic,  but  perhaps 
even  more  important  new  prospects 
for  peace. 

This  preoccupation  with  the  Inti- 
fada has  prevented  adequate  public 
consideration  of  some  potentially  sig- 
nificant changes  in  the  region— possi- 
bly profound  changes  in  attitudes  in 
Iraq.  Syria,  Saudi  Arabia,  and  other 
Arab  nations.  Because  the  implications 
of  these  subtle,  but  significant 
changes  in  attitude  can  have  a  direct 
impact  on  the  prospects  for  peace  in 
the  Mideast,  but  have  been  substan- 
tially unexplored,  I  would  like  to  dis- 
cuss my  experiences  with  you. 

My  travels  in  the  region  and  meet- 
ings with  Arab  leaders  suggest  to  me 
the  prospect  of  a  recent  shift  in  the 
Arab  attitude  on  Israel's  right  to  exist 
as  well  as  a  potential  willingness  to 
abandon  the  continuing  state  of  war 
with  Israel.  President  Sadat  made  the 
quantum  leap  with  his  visit  to  Jerusa- 
lem in  1977.  The  signing  of  the  Camp 
David  accord  opened  the  door  for  a 
revolutionary  change  in  Arab  attitudes 
toward  Israel  once  Egypt,  the  most 
powerful  Arab  nation,  formally  recog- 
nized and  signed  a  peace  treaty  with 
Israel. 

In  my  travels  to  Egypt.  Jordan, 
Syria,  Saudi  Arabia.  Iraq,  Tunis.  Mo- 
rocco, Kuwait,  Bahrain,  the  United 
Arab  Elmirates,  and  Oman.  I  have 
sensed  a  potentially  significant  shift  in 
the  Arab  attitude  toward  Israel.  For 
instance,  when  I  visited  Syria  in  1984, 
ranking  officials  were  antagonistic 
toward  Israel,  suspicious  of  the  United 
States  and  cool  to  me.  That  attitude 
changed  markedly  4  years  later,  when 
I  visited  Damacus  in  January  1988  and 
had  an  opportunity  to  meet  for  over 
4%  hours  with  President  Assad.  The 
discussion  this  time  was  consistently 
candid  and  cordial,  although  occasion- 
ally contentious. 

Perhaps  President  Assad's  more  con- 
ciliatory attitude  may  have  stemmed 
from  his  Moscow  meeting  with  Gener- 
al Secretary  Gorbachev  in  the  spring 
of  1987.  Reportedly,  the  General  Sec- 
retary insisted  that  Syria  cool  its  hos- 
tility toward  Israel.  Perhaps  Syria's 
economic  problems  are  contributing  to 
this  new  attitude;  or  perhaps  it  has 
something  to  do  with  the  passage  of 
time  and  Israel's  continued  strong 
presence.  In  any  event.  President 
Assad  showed  a  very  real  interest  in 
discussing  Syrian/Israeli  relations  as 
well  as  Syrian/United  States  relations. 
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One  year  later,  this  past  January,  I 
found  an  even  friendlier,  even  cordial 
President  Assad.  While  he  continued 
to  express  concern  over  Israel's  aUeged 
biblical  aspirations  to  control  territory 
from  the  Nile  to  the  Euphrates,  he  ap- 
peared wiUing  to  accept  the  reality  of 
Israel's  presence  and  control  of  a  more 
limited  area.  While  tentative  and  con- 
ditional. President  Assad  talked  of 
normalizing  relations  with  Israel,  al- 
though he  continued  to  refer  to  Israel 
as  the  enemy.  What  I  found  particu- 
larly encouraging  was  that  other, 
younger  Syrian  officials  talked  favor- 
ably about  U.N.  Resolutions  242  and 
338  which  recognize  Israel's  right  to 
exist. 

My  visit  to  Iraq  was  delayed  untU 
January  1989,  shortly  after  the  Iran- 
Iraq  war  ended.  Once  again  when  I 
met  in  Baghdad  with  older  diplomats, 
I  found  a  hostile  attitude  toward 
Israel  and  the  United  States  for  sup- 
porting Israel. 

However,  in  rather  dramatic  con- 
trast, the  younger  generation  of  Iraqi 
diplomats  expressed  much  different, 
less  ideological  sentiment  regarding 
Israel  and  United  States-Israeli  rela- 
tions. They  expressed  a  keen  Interest 
in  seeing  the  peace  process  move  for- 
ward, and  in  considering  U.N.  Resolu- 
tions 242  and  338  recognizing  Israel's 
right  to  exist. 

Shortly  after  these  meetings  in  Iraq 
last  January,  I  flew  to  Cairo  for  dis- 
cussions with  President  Mubarak.  I 
raised  the  issue  of  Iraq's  real  attitude 
toward  Israel  out  of  a  concern  that  my 
own  impressions  were  in  error.  Presi- 
dent Mubarak  took  pains  to  assure  me 
that  Iraq  had  abandoned  its  formerly 
hostile  intentions  toward  Israel.  I 
hope  this  represents  a  long-term  shift 
in  Iraqi  policy  rather  than  a  short- 
term  breather  after  their  exhausting 
8-year  war  with  Iran;  but  only  time 
wUl  tell  what  Iraq's  real  interests  axe. 
Further  evidence  of  a  changing 
mood  came  from  my  visits  to  Saudi 
Arabia  in  1984  and  1989.  In  1984  the 
Saudis  were  polite  as  always,  but  very 
cool  toward  Israel  and  totally  noncom- 
mittal about  using  their  influence  to 
advance  the  peace  process.  This  Janu- 
ary key  Saudi  officials  talked,  albeit 
guardedly,  of  using  Saudi  financial  in- 
fluence to  moderate  Syrian  and  PLO 
behavior.  I  must  say  that  is  it  difficult 
to  analyze  Saudi  Arabia's  role  and  in- 
tentions in  the  Middle  East.  But  my 
meetiiups  there  suggest  that  the  Saudi 
attitude  is  becoming  less  recalcitrant 
than  it  once  was. 

Although  Saudi  Arabia  continues  to 
provide  substantial  financial  assist- 
ance to  the  PLO  and  Arab  countries 
potentially  hostile  to  Israel,  they  now 
concede  Israel's  right  to  exist,  and 
they  insist  they  are  trying  to  act  as  a 
moderating  influence  in  the  region. 

Are  we  to  take  aU  these  assertions  of 
Arab  leaders  at  face  value?  Of  course 
not.  Their  real  attitudes  have  yet  to  be 


fully  tested.  But  I  do  believe  that  we 
may  be  missing  significant  opportuni- 
ties to  advance  the  Mideast  peace 
process  by  remaining  preoccupied, 
indeed  mesmerized,  by  the  problems 
with  the  Intifada.  It  is  a  problem  of 
some  real  significance  for  our  society 
if  the  media  causes  us  to  focus  one 
place  while  the  real  forces  of  history 
are  moving  some  place  else. 

Let  me  move  now  to  another  related 
issue.  The  problems  on  the  West  Bank 
and  in  Gaza  have  regrettably  opened 
the  door  to  the  PLO  which  materially 
complicates  the  Mideast  peace  process. 
I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the  United 
States  should  not  pressure  Israel  to 
deal  with  the  PLO  because  of  the 
abimdance  of  evidence  that  Arafat  and 
the  PLO  are  terrorists,  absolutely  un- 
reliable and  continue  to  have  the  goal 
of  waging  a  war  of  destruction  against 
Israel. 

Israel  alone  must  decide  whether  to 
deal  with  the  PLO  directly  or  indirect- 
ly. On  an  issue  of  survivial,  a  nation 
may  confer,  but  it  must  not  concede. 
Israel  is  obviously  much  closer  to  the 
situation;  Israel  can  best  judge  if  there 
has  been  a  real  change  in  PLO  objec- 
tives; and  only  Israel  can  truly  assess 
whether  it  should  imdertake  the  real 
rlslts  in  dealing  with  the  PLO. 

While  all  United  States  citizens  and 
all  people  for  that  matter  have  a  right 
to  speak  out  as  they  choose,  I  suggest 
there  is  grave  potential  damage  when 
leaders  of  the  National  Jewish  Com- 
munity or  Congressmen  and  Congress- 
women  press  too  hard  on  telling  Israel 
what  to  do.  Of  course,  that  is  a  matter 
of  definition. 

Last  year  I  refused  to  sign  a  letter 
written  by  30  of  my  U.S.  Senate  col- 
leagues criticizing  Prime  Minister 
Shamir  for  refusing  to  trade  land  for 
peace.  In  my  judgment,  we  are  too  far 
removed  in  both  distance  and  danger 
to  lecture  or  lean  on  the  Israelis  about 
the  PLO. 

The  PLO's  long,  ugly  record  of  ter- 
rorism is  a  well  established  part  of  the 
public  record.  The  PLO  plarmed  the 
Olympic  massacre  in  Munich  in  1972, 
murdered  our  Ambassador  and  Charge 
D'Affaires  in  the  Sudan  in  1974,  and  in 
1985  was  involved  in  the  hijacking  of 
the  AchiUe  Lauro  and  the  murder  of 
Mr.  Leon  Klinghoffer. 

Arafat's  pledge  last  December  to 
forego  terrorism  virtually  had  to  be 
wrung  out  of  him.  His  reluctance  was 
such  that  it  took  three  tries  before  he 
could  spit  out  the  magic  words.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  give  little  credibility  to  his 
so-called  pledge. 

In  a  broader  sense,  it  is  simply  wrong 
to  assume  that  the  Palestinian  Libera- 
tion Organization  has  abandoned  its 
longstanding  goal  of  destroying  Israel. 
In  countless  statements  since  last  De- 
cember, mostly  in  the  Arab  press, 
Yasser  Arafat  and  his  lieutenants  have 
stated  repeatedly  that  the  PLO's 
latest  initiatives  are  a  part  of  a  strate- 


gy to  deceive  the  world  and  to  liqui- 
date Israel  in  stages. 

As  Abu  lyad,  Arafat's  deputy  and 
the  architect  of  the  PLO's  current 
strategy  explains,  the  PLO  has  merely 
revived  the  "Phased  Plan"  adopted  in 
Cairo  in  1974.  At  a  conference  in  Al- 
giers in  1988,  Arafat  and  Abu  lyad 
lined  up  the  main  PLO  factions 
behind  the  concept  of  the  gradual  de- 
struction of  Israel— and  the  potential 
combination  of  diplomacy  and  tlilnly 
disguised  terrorism  to  achieve  that 
purpose. 

Despite  his  pledge  to  refrain  from 
terrorism,  Arafat  almost  immediately 
threatened  to  kill  the  mayor  of  Beth- 
lehem, who  had  the  audacity  to  sug- 
gest an  end  to  the  bloodshed  in  the 
West  Bank  and  Gaza.  Soon  after 
Mayor  Preij,  a  christian  Arab,  pro- 
posed a  truce,  Arafat  was  quoted  as 
saying:  "Whoever  thinks  of  stopping 
the  Intifada  before  it  achieves  its 
goals,  I  will  give  him  ten  bullets  in  the 
chest." 

Mayor  Freij  then  withdrew  his  pro- 
posal. Last  January  14  I  met  with 
Mayor  Freij  in  his  office  in  Bethle- 
hem. We  discussed  the  threat  and  his 
withdrawal  of  his  truce  proposal. 
From  my  discussion  with  Mayor  Freij, 
there  was  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
Arafat's  threat  caused  Mayor  Freij 's 
change  of  position.  Clearly  terrorism 
is  not  only  a  PLO  product  for  export. 
They  are  prepared  to  use  it  at  home, 
and  on  their  own  people. 

The  Freij  incident  does  not  stand 
alone.  In  late  December  1988,  PLO  af- 
filiated terrorists  attempted  to  infil- 
trate Israel  from  the  northern  border 
and  by  sea.  Several  were  lulled.  During 
February  of  this  year  there  were  at 
least  three  separate  attempts  to  infil- 
trate Israel  by  PLO  affiliated  terror- 
ists armed  with  automatic  rifles  and 
grenades,  rocket  propelled  grenades, 
pistols,  a  gun  silencer,  and  wirecutters. 
These  attempts  were  thwarted  by  Is- 
raeli Defense  Forces.  Last  month, 
there  were  four  similar  attempts  to  in- 
filtrate and  attack  targets  within 
Israel.  The  attacks  were  made  across 
Israel's  borders  with  Lebanon,  Jordan, 
and  Egypt.  This  continuing  escalation 
of  violence  refutes  the  PLO's  stated  in- 
tentions. 

In  view  of  the  PLO's  long  record  of 
terrorism  and  deceit,  I  believe  that 
Secretary  of  State  Schulz  made  a  mis- 
take in  opening  the  dialog  with  Arafat 
and  the  PLO  last  December.  That 
error  was  compoimded  by  Secretary  of 
State  Baker's  testimony  before  our 
Foreign  Operations  Committee  this 
March  when  he  said  Israel  should  deal 
with  the  PLO  if  no  other  Palestinian 
representation  emerged.  I  then  asked 
Secretary  Baker  it  that  was  an  implied 
invitation  to  the  PLO  to  terrorize 
other  potential  Palestinian  representa- 
tives as  they  had  Mayor  Preij.  He  then 
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Insisted  that  we  should  not  close  the 
door  on  the  PLO. 

I  then  asked  if  he  would  rule  out  the 
PLO  if  proof  was  forthcoming  that 
they  terrorized  other  Palestinians 
away  from  the  bargaining  table  with 
the  United  States.  Secretary  Baker  de- 
clined to  answer  that  question  stating 
it  was  hypothetical.  Of  course,  he  had 
initiated  the  hypotheticals  by  saying 
Israel  should  deal  with  the  PLO  if 
other  Palestinian  representatives  did 
not  emerge. 

The  recent  visits  of  Prime  Minister 
Shamir,  President  Mubarak,  and  King 
Hussein  to  Washington,  DC,  worked 
out  reasonably  well.  I  personally  felt 
there  was  a  bad  start  after  the  first  of 
the  meetings  with  President  Mubarak 
when  President  Bush  said  Israel 
should  withdraw  its  "occupation 
forces."  But  President  Bush's  state- 
ments after  President  Shamir's  visit 
were  positive  supporting  the  Israel 
proposal  for  elections. 

President  Mubarak  met  with  a  group 
of  Senators  and  seemed  sincere  in  ex- 
pressing his  continued  interest  to 
bring  other  Arab  nations  into  the  Mid- 
east peace  process.  Some  of  us  pressed 
President  Mubarak  to  meet  personally 
with  Prime  Minister  Shamir  and  to 
expand  trade,  cultural  and  diplomatic 
exchanges  between  Egypt  and  Israel 
to  light  a  fire  under  the  cold  peace 
which  has  prevailed  for  a  decade. 
While  his  words  were  ambiguous,  the 
music  was  to  the  effect  that  President 
Mubarak  would  do  so  when  the  time 
was  right. 

From  this  meeting  and  others  over 
the  past  several  years,  it  seems  to  me 
that  President  Mubarak  is  more  con- 
cerned with  winning  Egypt's  reentry 
into  the  good  graces  of  the  Arab 
League  than  in  expanding  its  relation- 
ship with  Israel.  In  the  long  run,  this 
Egyptian  strategy  may  well  be  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  United  States, 
Israel,  and  the  Mideast  peace  process. 
But,  I  continue  to  think  that  Presi- 
dent Mubarak  should  be  pressed  to 
expand  his  role.  Egypt  is  a  nation  with 
a  long,  proven  history.  It's  role  is  criti- 
cal. Speaking  about  the  Arab  nations, 
an  Egyptian  diplomat  observed: 
"Egypt  is  the  only  real  state  in  the 
Middle  East.  All  the  rest  are  tribes, 
with  flags." 

Prime  Minister  Shamir's  proposal 
for  elections  in  the  administered  terri- 
tories was  well  received.  When  Mr. 
Shamir  met  with  a  group  of  Senators 
and  Representatives,  he  seemed  re- 
laxed and  confident.  He  appears  deter- 
mined to  take  the  process  one  step  at  a 
time  without  m*Hng  any  concessions 
until  he  sees  the  whites  of  the  Arab 
eyes  in  negotiations,  and  perhaps  then 
in  only  very  measured  terms,  depend- 
ing on  the  q)ecific  reciprocal  conces- 
sions and  the  attendant  guarantees. 
Prime  Minister  Shamir  repeated  a 
comment  which  I  had  heard  him  make 
a  year  earlier  in  Jerusalem   to   the 


effect  that  others,  rather  than  he, 
would  be  handling  later  rounds  of  ne- 
gotiations with  the  Arabs.  He  seems 
totally  dedicated  to  a  slow,  meticulous 
step-by-step  approach  which  appears 
wise. 

King  Hussein's  meeting  with  a  group 
of  U.S.  Senators  in  Washington  was 
marked  by  the  same  determination  to 
succeed  in  the  peace  process  which  he 
has  evidenced  for  many  years.  The 
only  difference  was  that  he  seemed  a 
little  more  drawn,  a  little  more  tired. 
When  he  spoke  to  us,  he  was  entirely 
noncommittal  on  Israel's  plans  for 
elections.  I  was  pleased  to  see  King 
Hussein  take  a  more  positive  tone  in 
his  final  statement  after  meeting  with 
President  Bush  the  next  day  when  he 
spoke  encouragingly  of  the  Israeli 
election  plan  provided  it  was  part  of 
an  overall  settlement  approach. 

There  is  obviously  no  quick  fix  in 
the  Mideast.  The  real  question  is 
whether  there  is  any  fix  at  all. 

Until  last  January,  I  had  always  felt 
that  time  was  on  Israel's  side  with 
each  passing  day,  week,  month,  year, 
finding  Israel  stronger.  Now,  I  am  not 
so  sure. 

Israel's  economy  continues  to  have 
serious  problems.  In  my  trip  to  Jerusa- 
lem and  Tel  Aviv  last  January,  I  found 
more  differences  among  the  Israelis 
than  ever  before  on  fimdamental  ques- 
tions about  dealing  with  the  Intifada, 
the  PLO,  the  growing  Arab  popula- 
tion, and  strong  dissension  within  Isra- 
el's Government.  Their  razor  thin 
elections  and  the  continuing  contro- 
versy between  Likud  and  Labor,  with 
the  minor  parties  holding  the  balance 
of  power,  raise  serious  problems  of  na- 
tional unity. 

I  am  personally  concerned  about  the 
futiu-e  of  the  $3  billion  annual  alloca- 
tion from  the  United  States  to  Israel. 
While  congressional  support  remains 
generally  strong,  the  potential  is 
present  for  erosion,  especially  given 
the  deficit,  U.S.  budgetary  constraints, 
and  the  relentless  adverse  media  cov- 
erage. For  the  first  time  since  I  have 
been  in  the  Senate,  my  view  is  that  Is- 
rael's interests  are  not  well  served  by 
maintaining  the  status  quo.  Rather 
than  growing  stronger,  each  passing 
day  contains  the  very  real  risk  of  a  po- 
tentially weaker  Israeli  position. 

My  own  strongly  felt  view  is  that 
Israel  must  answer  the  tough  issues 
for  herself  without  undue  pressure 
from  the  United  States  Government 
or  the  American  or  world  Jewish  com- 
munity. It  is  uncertain  how  Prime 
Minister  Shamir's  proposals  for  elec- 
tions will  work  out.  Perhaps  the  stage 
is  set  for  back  channel  negotiations  be- 
tween the  Israeli  Government  and  the 
PLO.  Perhaps  the  current  negotiations 
anticipate  Palestinian  interlocutors 
with  close  connections  to,  if  not  actual 
membership  in.  the  PLO.  That  process 
must  be  evaluated  and  determined  be- 
tween the  parties  themselves. 


The  United  States  should  continue 
to  support  Israel  and  do  all  within  our 
power  to  implement  the  peace  process. 
It  may  be  that  some  form  of  interna- 
tional umbrella  will  be  useful  tn  bring- 
ing the  parties  together. 

The  Arab  nations  would  like  a  for- 
mally structured  international  confer- 
ence. Prime  Minister  Shamir  appears 
to  be  willing  to  have  a  meeting  con- 
vened by  the  United  States  and 
U.S.S.R.  providing  it  does  not  result  in 
the  dictation  of  terms  or  pressure.  The 
Soviet  Union  has  shown  some  willing- 
ness to  be  helpful  although  Soviet  mo- 
tives are  far  from  clear.  Foreign  Minis- 
ter Shevardnadze's  meetings  with  For- 
eign Minister  Moshe  Arens  were  con- 
structive, but  diminished  by  Shevard- 
nadze's postmeeting  comments. 

The  continuing  worldwide  rap- 
proachment  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  bodes  well 
for  the  Mideast  peace  process.  Slowly 
but  surely  agreements  are  being  ham- 
mered out  in  Afghanistan,  Angola,  and 
Cambodia.  Perhaps  a  breakthrough  is 
imminent  in  Nicaragua.  Whatever 
agreements  the  United  States  and 
U.S.S.R.  may  make,  enormous  prob- 
lems remain  in  civU  strife  in  all  of  the 
affected  areas. 

The  United  States  should  continue 
to  urge  the  U.S.S.R.  to  defuse  the  Mid- 
east situation  by  withdrawing  or  di- 
minishing Soviet  aid  to  the  PLO  or 
Syria. 

It  may  be  that  the  United  States  and 
Soviet  Union  should  encourage  a  Mid- 
east peace  settlement  with  guarantees, 
perhaps  even  backed  by  the  United 
Nations,  to  enforce  the  terms  of  a 
peace  treaty.  Such  a  possibility  would 
have  to  be  carefully  evaluated  by  all 
sides,  especially  the  Israelis,  to  be  cer- 
tain no  Trojan  horses  erupted.  The  ex- 
perience of  guarantees  on  peace  trea- 
ties historically  demonstrates  the 
questionable  nature  of  such  assur- 
ances. Those  newsreels  of  our  helicop- 
ters lifting  off  from  the  American  Em- 
bassy on  the  last  days  of  Saigon  are 
seared  into  the  memory  of  many  Israe- 
lis. And  a  generation  earlier  in  the 
World  War  II  era.  guarantees  and 
mutual  defense  treaties  proved  to  be 
meaningless.  Some  carefully  crafted 
guarantees,  however,  might  be  of  some 
assistance  in  formally  committing  the 
Soviet  Union  not  to  support  potential 
agression  by  any  Mideast  Arab  fac- 
tions against  Israel. 

For  the  immediate  future,  however. 
Israel's  only  course  is  to  remain  strong 
and  self-reliant.  A  strong,  united  Israel 
offers  the  best  hope  for  peace  and  sta- 
bility in  the  Mideast.  The  United 
States  should  continue  to  support 
Israel  with  aid.  assistance,  and  per- 
haps suggestions  but  without  undue 
influence. 

As  I  conclude.  I  return  to  two  words 
which  stujig  me  so  deeply,  "occupation 
forces."  If  Israel  is  accused  of  occupy- 
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ing anything,  it  is  not  and  must  not  be 
territory.  It  must  occupy  only  that 
special  place  in  the  conscience  of  man- 
kind which  David  Ben-Gurion  envi- 
sioned when  he  called  Israel  "a  light 
unto  the  nations."  Every  day,  far  away 
Israelis  look  deep  into  their  souls  and 
down  the  barrel  of  terrorist  guns  to 
address  the  issue  of  survival  as  a 
nation.  We  must  remain  steady  in  our 
support  and  fast  in  our  detennination 
to  encourage  anyone,  Arab  or  Israeli, 
whose  good  faith  goal  is  a  just  peace. 
Israel  will  endure— this  Nation,  rising 
from  the  ashes  of  the  Holocaust,  must 
leave  nothing  to  chance  and  takes 
nothing  for  granted,  nor  should  we. 

The  time  will  come,  soon  I  hope, 
when  great  risks  will  be  nm  to  attain  a 
lasting  peace— Israel  will  be  ready— so 
must  we. 


CONVICTION  OF  MOHAMMAD 

HAMADEI 
Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently I  addressed  the  Senate  on  the 
occasion  of  the  conviction  of  Lebanese 
terrorist  Pawaz  Yunis  in  Federal  dis- 
trict court.  Today,  I  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues another  important  develop- 
ment in  the  battle  against  internation- 
al terrorism.  On  May  17,  a  West 
German  court  convicted  Mohammad 
All  Hamadei  of  miu"der  and  air  piracy 
and  sentenced  him  to  life  imprison- 
ment. The  conviction  of  Hamadei,  like 
the  conviction  of  Yunis  before  it, 
sends  an  important  message  to  terror- 
ists around  the  world  about  the  deter- 
mination of  the  civilized  world  to  root 
out  and  piuiish  terrorist  acts. 

The  facts  of  the  Hamadei  case  shock 
the  conscience.  On  June  14,  1985, 
Trans  World  Airline  flight  847  depart- 
ed Athens  International  Airport  en- 
route  to  Rome,  Italy  with  153  passen- 
gers and  crew  on  board,  most  of  them 
Americans.  Approximately  10  minutes 
into  the  flight,  two  hijackers,  later 
identified  as  Mohammad  Hamadei  and 
Hasan  'I^-al-din,  commandeered  the 
aircraft  and  ran  through  the  plane 
brandishing  hand  grenades  and  a 
pistol  while  randomly  striking  the 
seated  passengers  on  the  head,  neck, 
and  shoulders  with  their  weapons.  The 
hijackers  forced  chief  stewardess  Uli 
Derickson  to  the  flight  deck  area  and 
gained  access  to  the  cockpit.  The  hi- 
jackers then  pistol-whipped  the  flight 
crew  inside  the  cockpit  and  ordered 
the  pilot  to  fly  to  Algiers.  The  aircraft 
ultimately  flew  between  Beirut  and  Al- 
giers several  times  during  the  next  2 
days  while  the  hijackers  retained  con- 
trol of  the  plane. 

Once  in  control  of  the  aircraft,  the 
hijackers  ordered  Derickson  to  collect 
all  passports  and  separate  those  of 
U.S.  citizens  and  military  personnel. 
The  terrorists  then  ordered  the  mili- 
tary persormel  into  the  first-class  sec- 
tion one  at  a  time  for  questioning,  be- 


giiming  with  Navy  diver  Robert 
Stethem.  The  hijackers  bound  his 
arms  together  with  an  electrical  cord, 
cutting  off  his  circulation,  and  beat 
him  until  he  was  unconscious.  Several 
other  passengers  were  also  beaten. 
Stethem  regained  consciousness,  only 
to  be  shot  in  the  head  in  cold  blood. 
The  hijackers  dumped  his  body  onto 
the  tarmac  in  Beirut  before  several 
more  hijackers  boarded  the  plane  for 
its  flight  back  to  Algiers. 

The  terrorists  eventually  abandoned 
the  plane  after  its  final  landing  in 
Beirut.  Thirty-nine  passengers  were 
removed  from  the  aircraft  and  held 
hostage  in  various  locations  in  Beirut 
for  17  additional  days  before  they  fi- 
nally were  freed  on  June  30, 1985. 

Hamadei,  a  Lebanese  Shiite  Muslim, 
was  arrested  in  Frankfurt,  West  Ger- 
many. A  number  of  the  Members  of 
this  body,  including  this  Senator,  be- 
lieve that  the  West  Germsuis  should 
have  extradited  Hamadei  to  the 
United  States  to  stand  trial  in  Federal 
district  court,  but  that  did  not  come  to 
pass.  While  I  regret  the  West  German 
decision  not  to  honor  our  extradition 
request,  I  commend  the  Germans  for 
bringing  this  terrorist  to  justice  and  I 
applaud  the  West  German  court  for 
imposing  the  maximum  sentence  of 
life  imprisonment  upon  Hamadei. 

Mr.  President,  the  Mohammad  Ha- 
madei case  has  significant  ramifica- 
tions for  our  ongoing  efforts  to  thwart 
terrorism.  At  my  urging,  the  99th  Con- 
gress passed  the  Terrorist  Prosecution 
Act,  a  law  extending  the  reach  of 
American  criminal  jurisdiction  to  ex- 
traterritorial acts  of  violence  against 
American  nationals  (P.L.  99-399,  title 
XII,  codified  at  18  U.S.C.  2331).  Be- 
cause of  the  ex  post  facto  clause  of  the 
Constitution,  Mohammad  Hamadei 
could  not  have  been  prosecuted  for  his 
1985  terrorist  acts  imder  this  1986 
criminal  statute.  Had  he  been  extra- 
dited, Hamadei  would  have  faced 
other  charges.  Nonetheless,  there  is 
now  a  more  complete  set  of  criminal 
statutes  designed  to  safeguard  Ameri- 
cans overseas  by  deterring  those  who 
would  contemplate  violence  against 
American  nationsds. 

There  is  another  important  lesson  to 
be  learned  from  the  Hamadei  and 
Yunis  cases.  The  time  is  ripe  for  the 
United  States  to  enter  into  multilater- 
al treaty  negotiations  to  define  terror- 
ism as  an  international  crime  and  to 
establish  an  international  forum  in 
which  such  offenses  may  be  prosecut- 
ed. The  West  German  Government 
came  under  tremendous  pressure  to 
reject  the  American  request  for  extra- 
dition of  Hamadei.  West  German  citi- 
zens were  even  taken  hostage  in  the 
Middle  East  during  this  period.  The 
German  Government  decided  to  try 
Hamadei  itself,  but  it  would  not  have 
been  faced  with  this  difficult  choice 
had  there  been  an  international  forum 
to  which  Hamadei  could  be  extradited. 


In  1986,  the  Congress  adopted  my 
amendment  to  the  Omnibus  Diplomat- 
ic Security  and  Antiterrorist  Act  call- 
ing on  the  President  to  pursue  negoti- 
ations to  establish  an  international 
court  to  try  terrorists.  I  also  authored 
section  4108  of  the  Omnibus  Anti- 
Drug  Abuse  Act  of  1988  which  calls 
upon  the  President  to  pursue  negotia- 
tions to  establish  an  international 
court  with  jurisdiction  over  interna- 
tional drug  trafficking  and  other  viola- 
tions of  international  criminal  law. 

I  am  pleased  that  this  particular 
case  has  reached  a  satisfactory  conclu- 
sion, but  the  effort  to  bring  such  inter- 
national outlaws  to  justice  must  be  in- 
stitutionalized. My  discussions  with  a 
variety  of  foreign  leaders  persuade 
me  that  the  civilized  international 
community  is  prepared  to  speak  with 
one  voice  to  condemn  terrorism.  The 
creation  of  an  international  criminal 
court  with  jurisdiction  over  terrorism, 
hijacking,  crimes  against  humanity, 
and  international  drug  trafficking 
would  be  an  eloquent  expression  of 
that  condemnation. 

For  today,  I  commend  Judge  Heiner 
Mueckenberger  and  the  West  German 
criminal  justice  system  for  convicting 
Mohammad  Hamadei  and  imposing 
the  maximum  sentence  of  life  impris- 
onment. For  tomorrow,  I  pledge  to 
continue  my  efforts  to  bring  the  force 
of  international  law  to  bear  upon  the 
scourge  of  international  terrorism  and 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  this 
effort. 


AN  ENLIGHTENING  EXPEDITION 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  pay  tribute  to  a  group  of  fine 
South  Dakota  students  who  are  visit- 
ing Washington  this  week  in  order  to 
gain  a  better  understanding  of  our  po- 
litical process.  They  come  under  the 
tutelage  of  two  of  South  Dakota's 
great  educators.  Dr.  W.O.  Farber  and 
Dr.  Loren  Carlson,  both  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  South  Dakota. 

I  must  confess  at  the  outset  a  par- 
ticular fondness  for  these  two  profes- 
sors. Both  taught  me  while  I  attended 
the  University  of  South  Dakota.  They 
continue  to  inspire  our  State's  most 
talented  youth  toward  greater  goals— 
constantly  encouraging  them  to  reach 
beyond  any  conventional  bounds.  In 
addition.  Dr.  Carlson  was  my  first  ad- 
ministrative assistant  when  I  came  to 
Congress  in  1974.  In  addition,  both  are 
valued  friends  and  trusted  confidants. 

They  have  been  Jointly  conducting 
this  torn-  for  a  number  of  years— to  the 
point  where  it  has  now  become  an 
annual,  institutionalized  event.  This 
year  they  have  brought  with  them  a 
particvilarly  talented  "crop"  of  stu- 
dents. I  visited  with  them  this  after- 
noon. My  wife  Harriet  and  I  have  the 
honor  of  hosting  them  in  our  home 
this  evening.  And  tomorrow  we  will 
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host  a  reception  for  the  group  in  my 
Washington  office,  which  is  designed 
to  give  other  South  Dakotans  living  in 
Washington  a  chance  to  meet  this  tal- 
ented group  of  individuals. 

Mr.  President,  this  seems  a  fitting 
opportunity  to  bring  to  the  Senate's 
attention  an  article  recently  written 
about  Dr.  Farber.  As  you  can  see,  he 
has  an  impressive  following  of  highly 
successful  former  students  who  he  has 
developed  since  their  college  days.  He 
is  truly  a  South  Dakota  institution, 
and  I  am  honored  to  call  him  my 
friend. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  by  Mr.  Jeff  Ise- 
mlnger  from  the  Wisconsin  Alumni 
magazine  be  printed  in  the  Recors  at 
this  point,  followed  by  a  Ust  of  the  tal- 
ented students  these  two  terrific  pro- 
fessors brought  to  Washington  this 
year. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoro,  as  follows: 

lOOMOCLAST  or  THE  IVORY  TOWER 

(By  Jeff  Iseminger) 

On  a  fine  summer  evening,  when  the  prai- 
rie Ught  slants  through  the  arching  elms, 
you  can  see  him  sitting  there  in  the  campus 
garden,  under  the  arbor,  looking  like  the 
kind  of  complacent  man  that  he  isn't. 

He's  short,  about  five-foot-six,  but  so  exu- 
berant and  compelling  that  you  feel,  in  a 
way,  that  you're  looking  up  to  him. 

He's  an  eclectic  dresser,  this  evening  in  a 
mix  of  checked  shirt,  bolo  tie,  and  walking 
hat,  but  he  once  had  tea  in  the  private 
chambers  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

He's  seventy-eight  years  old,  but  age— in- 
stead of  dimming  his  abUity— has  ripened 
him  into  a  lively  sage,  a  reservoir  of  acumen. 
He's  full  of  banter  and  bluff,  but  under- 
neath lie  burning  ambitions. 

This  garden  visitor  is  sitting  in  the  heart 
of  the  University  of  South  Dakota  in  Ver- 
million, where  he's  taught  since  1935.  when 
he  earned  his  Ph.D.  at  Wisconsin.  His  name 
is  William  O.  Parber.  USD  professor  emeri- 
tus of  political  science,  and  he's  a  man  who 
has  shaped  his  life  to  suit  his  vision. 

That  vision  is  spangled  with  iconoclastic 
surprises.  Here's  a  professor  who  considers 
an  ivory  tower  a  gilded  prison  .  .  .  who 
drives  a  student  240  miles  for  a  job 
interview  .  .  .  who  takes  students  abroad— 
at  bis  own  expense — to  show  them  that  the 
American  way  is  but  one  hue  on  the  human 
palette. 

The  student  whom  Farber  drove  to  an 
Interview  did  get  the  job,  by  the  way.  He 
signed  on  at  KMT-TV  in  Omaha  in  1962 
and  rose  rapidly.  You've  watched  him 
anchor  NBC's  Nightly  News:  Tom  Brokaw. 

"Dr.  Farber  is  one  of  the  brightest,  most 
enthusiastic,  most  curious  friends  I  have," 
said  Brokaw,  "and  from  him  I've  learned 
that  life  isn't  meant  to  be  a  passive  experi- 
ence. He  charges  through  every  day  giving 
off  energy,  ideas  and  inspiration  to  everyone 
in  his  wake." 

Farber  has  followed  his  own  advice  to  stu- 
dents: "The  Important  thing  is  to  do  what 
you  want  to  do."  In  his  fifty-three-year 
career  he's  marshalled  his  formidable  tal- 
ents for  the  sake  of  his  students  and  the 
common  good— an  almost  quaint  notion 
when  public  discourse  has  been  d&ncing  to 
the  whip-crack  of  private  prosperity. 


Parber's  two  alms  for  over-achievement— 
to  make  students  his  family  and  the  nation 
and  the  world  his  conununity— were  sparked 
as  a  graduate  student  at  the  UW-Madison. 
Here  he  joined  the  political  science  program 
in  1933  after  earning  two  degrees  at  North- 
western University.  "It  was  a  time  of  fer- 
ment," he  said.  "People  thought  more 
broadly  then  about  alternatives,  and  minds 
were  bold.  It  wasn't  the  incrementalist  ap- 
proach so  common  today." 

He  says  he  studied  under  "great  profes- 
sors" at  Madison,  like  Grayson  Kirk  (later 
president  of  Columbia  University),  Freder- 
ick A.  Ogg  (editor  of  the  American  Political 
Science  Review),  Llewellyn  Pfankuchen, 
Walter  Sharp,  John  Gaus,  and  Harold 
Groves.  And  his  teachers  taught  In  more 
than  classrooms.  They  invited  Farber  and 
other  students  into  their  homes,  where  they 
could  socialize  and  free  themselves  intellec- 
tually from  classrooms  and  curricula. 

When  Parber  left  Wisconsin  with  his  doc- 
torate to  teach  at  the  University  of  South 
Dakota,  he  opened  his  doors  as  wide  as 
those  he  had  entered  in  Madison.  He  arrived 
in  Vermillion  with  a  potent  concept  of  the 
Wisconsin  Idea,  the  tenet  that  a  university's 
campus  is  its  state  and  beyond.  And  he 
transplanted  that  idea  to  South  Dakota, 
where  he  not  only  kept  it  alive  but  made  it 
thrive  for  the  thirty-eight  years  he  was  to 
chair  USD's  department  of  government. 

South  Dakota  Governor  George  Mickel- 
son  calls  P^ber  one  of  the  state's  greatest 
resources  because  of  his  experience  and 
"passion  for  his  own  continuing  education 
in  government."  The  state's  largest  newspa- 
per, the  Sioux  Falls  Argus-Leader,  recog- 
nized Parber  last  spring  when  it  named  him 
one  of  the  ninety-nine  most  influential 
people  in  South  Dakota's  ninety-nine  years 
of  statehood. 

Parber's  concept  of  public  service  has 
spanned  the  spectrum  from  municipal  to 
global.  In  Vermillion  he  chaired  the  city 
planning  commission  for  ten  years,  and  in 
Congress  he  advised  South  Dakota  Senator 
Karl  Mundt.  In  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization,  as  Mundt's  aide,  he  was  secre- 
tary of  the  Committee  on  Eklucation,  Cul- 
tural Affaiirs  and  Information,  where  he 
proposed  a  seminar  in  public  administration 
for  NATO  officials  later  conducted  in 
Bruges,  Belgium. 

All  the  while,  Parber  wrote  a  spate  of  arti- 
cles (beginning  in  1934  on  chain  store  tax- 
ation) and  worked  tirelessly  as  a  charter 
member  of  the  American  Society  of  Public 
Administration.  In  1983  he  was  inducted  as 
an  honorary  member  into  the  National 
Academy  of  Public  Administration,  joining  a 
group  of  nineteen  that  includes  former  Su- 
preme Court  Chief  Justice  Warren  Burger 
and  former  Secretary  of  Defense  and  World 
Bank  President  Robert  McNamara. 

But  where  were  Parber's  students  in  this 
welter  of  public  service?  At  the  very  center, 
just  where  their  professor  wanted  them. 

"Bill  Farber  has  produced  an  unusually 
large  number  of  students  who've  gone  on  to 
become  outstanding  political  scientists," 
said  Leon  Epstein,  professor  emeritus  of  po- 
litical science  at  the  UW.  Among  Parber's 
may  proteges  are  Kenneth  Meier  and 
Charles  Jones,  who  earned  advanced  de- 
grees at  Madison  and  now  serve  on  our  po- 
litical science  faculty.  This  means  a  lot  to 
F^ber.  "They're  returning  what  was  given 
to  me,"  he  said. 

At  USD  F^ber  pulled  Meier  out  of  a  class 
of  250  students  for  a  personal  talk  and  gave 
him  a  research  Job.  He  saw  promise  in 
Charles  Jones  too,  but  that  presented  a 


problem.  Farber  had  to  pick  the  depart- 
ment's top  Junior  in  1953  for  a  twenty-five 
dollar  awtu-d,  but  there  were  two  excellent 
candidates:  Jones  and  Sam  Patterson.  "So  I 
dug  into  my  own  pocket  for  another  twenty- 
five  dollars  and  gave  the  award  to  both  of 
them,  one  of  the  smartest  things  I  ever  did," 
P^ber  said. 

Both  Jones  and  Patterson,  who  teaches  at 
Ohio  State  University,  became  distinguished 
political  scientists,  each  chosen  at  different 
times  as  editor  of  the  ilTTterican  Political 
Science  Review.  Two  more  of  the  Parber 
veterans  in  academic  are  Michael  Rukstad, 
associate  professor  in  Harvard's  Graduate 
School  of  Business  Administration,  and 
Robert  Legvold,  director  of  the  Harriman 
Institute  for  Advanced  Study  of  the  Soviet 
Union  of  Columbia  University. 

Other  USD  students  who  felt  Parber's  in- 
fluence are  Phil  Odeen  MS'59,  former  assist- 
ant to  Henry  Kissinger  in  the  National  Se- 
curity Council;  Joe  Robbie,  owner  of  the 
Miami  Dolphins  football  team;  South 
Dakota  Congressman  Tim  Johnson;  and 
CBS  sportscaster  Pat  O'Brien. 

O'Brien  said  he  was  "on  the  verge  of  juve- 
nile delinquency"  as  a  USD  freshman.  "I 
had  no  real  goals,  like  lots  of  kids  in  the 
'60s."  Then  Parber  asked  O'Brien  to  drop  by 
his  house,  and  two  hours  later  he  was  a  po- 
litical science  major.  Farber  invited  O'Brien 
as  a  junior  to  accompany  him  on  a  trip  to 
NATO  countries  and  the  Soviet  Union.  "He 
told  me  all  I  had  to  do  was  carry  his  bags 
and  learn  something,"  said  O'Brien. 

On  another  European  trip  Farber  took 
Kevin  Schieffer,  now  an  assistant  to  U.S. 
Senator  Larry  Pressler  of  South  Dakota. 
When  they  visited  the  House  of  Lords  in 
London,  he  sent  in  a  note  to  a  friend  from 
his  NATO  days.  Lady  Elliot,  the  Baroness  of 
Harwood.  "Lady  Elliot  answered  through  a 
liveried  messenger  that  she'd  be  delighted 
to  have  tea  with  us.  She  did— with  Kevin  in 
blue  jeans— and  he's  never  forgotten  it," 
Farber  chuclded. 

Schieffer's  boss.  Senator  Pressler,  is  one 
of  four  Rhodes  scholars  to  major  under 
Farber— a  phenomenal  number,  especially 
for  a  teacher  at  a  school  with  5,500  stu- 
dents. Since  a  Rhodes  Scholar  must  show 
wide-ranging  interests.  Pressler  says  USD 
political  science  students  had  an  edge  in  the 
competition:  Dr.  Parber.  He  wanted  stu- 
dents to  piece  together  "the  big  picture,"  so 
he  helped  them  land  internships  and 
summer  jobs  in  Congress,  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  NASA,  for  example. 

Parber  often  tried  to  ratchet  up  his  stu- 
dents' goals  so  they  could  gain  more  influ- 
ence and  do  more  good.  He's  been  called  "a 
down-to-earth  guy  who  makes  you  want  to 
reach  for  the  stars"  by  Allen  Neuharth,  who 
studied  under  Farber  before  switching  to 
journalism  at  USD.  Neuharth  reswihed  high 
himself:  today  he's  founder  and  chairman  of 
USA  Today  and  chairman  of  Gannett,  the 
nation's  largest  newspaper  company. 

Farber  put  extra  zip  in  his  students  by  re- 
drawing the  usual  parameters  of  his  profes- 
sion: 'The  teacher's  role  today  is  not  pri- 
marily to  provide  information— students  can 
get  that  through  a  variety  of  media— but  to 
stimulate.  I  try  to  be  a  motivator,  a  counsel- 
or, even  a  placement  officer.  And  I  try  to 
teach  by  example." 

In  the  classroom  Farber  recorded  his  lec- 
tures and  placed  copies  on  library  reserve. 
Freed  from  note-taking,  students  could  con- 
sider the  day's  topic  and  speak  their  minds 
as  Farber  bounced  on  the  balls  of  his  feet, 
gestured  with  sweeping  arms  and  jabbing 
fingers,  and  talked  and  laughed  in  a  boom- 
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ing crescendo.  Like  a  leprechaun  in  a  busi- 
ness suit,  one  student  said. 

The  doors  to  Parber's  office  and  his  home 
across  from  campus  were  wide  open  and 
widely  used  by  students  seeking  advice  or 
just  a  sympathetic  ear.  He  paid  attention  to 
their  hopes  and  fears  and  confusions  be- 
cause he  believed  that  each  of  them  needed 
one  thing  above  all:  recognition  as  an  indi- 
vidual. 

Parber  traces  his  counseling  style  to  the 
ten  years  he  clerked  in  his  family's  grocery 
store  in  Geneseo.  Illinois,  during  the  1920s 
and  '30s.  "In  those  days  the  clerks  would  fill 
the  requests  of  customers  as  they  came  in," 
Parber  explained.  So  he  asked  himself: 
What  can  I  get  Mrs.  Peterson  to  put  on  her 
list  that  isn't  on  it  now?  As  a  professor, 
Parber  saw  Mrs.  Peterson  in  each  of  his  stu- 
dente.  He  widened  their  intellectual  swath 
by  suggesting  new  options  for  a  term  paper, 
a  semester,  or  a  life. 

Many  former  students  of  Parber's  would 
agree  with  UW  professor  Charles  Jones 
when  he  says  Parber  is  "an  extraordinary 
man."  And  extraordinary  is  the  way  they've 
honored  him  since  his  retirement  in  1976, 
pouring  $300,000  into  what's  called  the 
Parber  Internship  and  Travel  Pund.  Created 
to  give  USD  students  the  experiences  they 
miss  in  the  classroom  cloister,  the  fund  sup- 
ports internships,  trips  to  conferences,  and 
guest  lectures. 

Parber's  "retirement"  was  simply  a  segue 
into  teaching  less,  traveling  more,  and 
making  just  as  large  a  wake.  A  typical  two- 
day  slice  of  Parber's  life  last  summer 
showed  him  saying  farewell  to  a  recent  USD 
graduate,  sifting  through  correspondence, 
upgrading  his  computer,  tipping  off  a  news- 
paper editor  about  a  coUeague's  work,  giving 
a  visitor  a  tour  of  campus  in  lOO-degree  heat 
("It's  invigorating!"  he  said  with  a  smile), 
driving  250  miles  to  "help  a  student  in  a  bit 
of  trouble"  and  .  .  .  sitting  under  the  arbor 
in  the  campus  garden. 

In  that  rare  moment  of  repose,  Parber 
muses  sometimes  about  the  world's  great 
problems  and  what  can  be  done  to  meet 
them  boldly  and  bare  knuckled,  without  an 
increment  in  sight.  He  also  wonders  about 
the  image  that  young  people  have  today  of 
public  service,  and  whether  he  can  do  some- 
thing new,  maybe  tomorrow,  to  give  it  a 
boost.  No  doubt  he  will. 

Washington  Study  Toxtk 

Jama  Erstad,  134  Beede  Hall,  USD  or  Box 
86,  Badger,  SD  57214. 

Robert  Priedenbach,  206  E.  15th  St., 
Yankton,  SD  57078. 

Sharen  Harms,  1206  Crestview,  Vermil- 
lion, SD  57069. 

Reed  Haug.  HCR  83,  Box  34,  Hermosa,  SD 
57744.  

Beth  Holmes,  37  S.  Fine,  Vermillion,  SD 

57069. 
Michael  Gillis,  308  E.  4th  Ave.,  MitcheU. 

SD  57301.  ^      ^^^ 

Melanie  Knoepfle,  139  Beede,  USD  or 
R.R.  1.  Box  118,  Artas,  SD  57423. 

Ryker  Lammers.  327  N.  Pine,  Vermillion, 
SD  57069  or  Rt.  2,  Lake  Madison,  Madison, 
SD  57042. 

Doug  Moeller.  116  Richardson  HaU,  USD. 

Steve  Ness.  327  N.  Pine,  Vermillion.  SD 
57069. 

David  Page,  1856  Madison,  Vermillion,  SD 
57069  or  708  West  Brookings,  Sioux  Palls, 
SD  57104.  ,    ^    ^„ 

Kelly  Shattuck,  220  Spruce  St..  Apt.  C7, 
Vermillion.  SD  57069. 

Michael  J.  Simpson.  327  N.  Pine.  VermU- 
lion.  SD  57069  or  Box  19.  Hamill,  SD  57534. 


John  S.  Slaba,  327  N.  Pine,  Vermillion.  SD 
57069. 

Kenneth  Tauke.  425  Adams  St..  Vermil- 
lion, SD  57069. 

Brock  Wolff,  515  Poplar.  Vermillion.  SD 
57069. 

Loren  M.  Carlson,  229  Catalina,  Vermil- 
lion, SD  57069. 

W.O.  Parber,  413  E.  Clark,  Vermillion,  SD 
57069. 


COMMUNITY  LEADERSHIP 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  we 
hear  a  great  deal  of  talk  from  politi- 
cians these  days  on  the  subject  of  eco- 
nomic development.  But  often,  the 
most  important  ingredient  for  econom- 
ic development  is  frequently  a  quiet, 
unheralded  force  in  the  community. 
Noel  Hamiel,  the  former  publisher  of 
the  Yankton  Daily  Press  and  Dakotan, 
was  such  a  force.  He  has  now  left  our 
State,  sadly  enough.  He  has  moved  to 
Grand  Island,  NE,  where  I  understand 
he  will  join  the  paper  there.  South  Da- 
kota's loss  is  Nebraska's  gain.  But  at 
least  his  departure  allows  the  opportu- 
nity to  appropriately  credit  him  for 
the  tremendous  contribution  he  made 
to  Ysmkton  and  to  our  entire  State 
before  he  left. 

Many  years  ago  in  1974.  when  I  first 
came  into  politics,  there  were  three  or 
four  divergent  groups  in  Yankton— as 
is  the  case  with  many  communities.  If 
one  were  to  work  on  economic  develop- 
ment, it  was  very  difficult  to  get  all 
these  groups  together.  Since  that 
time,  they  have  come  together  for  the 
most  part.  They  are  working  together 
now.  Part  of  that  reason  is  because  of 
the  leadership  provided  by  Noel 
Hamiel.  As  editor  axid  publisher  of  the 
Press  and  Dakotan,  Noel  reaUy  worked 
at  bringing  the  community  together. 
Too  often  the  local  press  forgets  its 
public  interest  role  in  the  rush  to  sell 
newspapers  or  advertising.  Mr.  Hamiel 
used  the  paper  to  accomplish  things 
for  the  community— and  he  accom- 
plished a  great  deal. 

I  was  involved  in  a  minimimi  securi- 
ty prison  project  for  Yankton.  The 
local  paper  could  have  criticized  it,  it 
could  have  gone  out  of  its  way  to  stir 
up  controversy  to  sell  newspapers.  It 
could  have  done  a  lot  of  things.  Too 
often,  in  my  view,  that  is  what  hap- 
pens. I  am  not  suggesting  that  the 
media  should  not  report  controversy. 
Indeed,  the  prison  proposal  was  con- 
troversial and  was  reported  as  such.  It 
is  the  media's  duty  to  report  contro- 
versy. But  too  often  the  media  creates 
controversy.  In  the  example  of  the 
prison  proposal,  the  Press  and  Dako- 
tan reported  the  facts  accurately,  gave 
everyone  the  opportunity  to  air  their 
views  and  then  provided  very  thought- 
ful, credible  editorial  leadership.  This 
is  unlike  certain  other  newspapers 
that  care  more  about  sensationalized 
headlines  than  actually  accomplishing 
something  for  the  community  they 
serve. 
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Today  the  prison  is  heralded  as  a 
great  success  for  Yankton.  As  one  who 
has  worked  on  a  number  of  similar 
projects  and  has  had  extensive  experi- 
ence in  this  area,  I  feel  confident  in 
saying  that  it  could  not  have  hap- 
pened without  Noel  Hamiel's  profes- 
sionalism and  leadership.  Such  a  pro- 
posal probably  would  not  have  been 
successful,  for  example,  in  the  largest 
city  in  my  State,  where  circulation  fig- 
ures and  headlines  seem  to  be  more 
important  than  the  commimity. 

Another  example  of  Mr.  Hamiel's 
leadership  was  the  Riverside  Park 
project,  which  we  just  dedicated  last 
month.  This  new  recreation  facility  is 
going  to  provide  tremendous  opportu- 
nities for  Yankton.  Again,  Noel 
Hamiel  and  the  Press  and  Dakotan 
were  instrumental  in  making  it 
happen. 

He  also  spearheaded  the  Territorial 
Capitol  replica  project  through  the 
Sertoma  organization.  It  now  stands  in 
the  new  park  as  a  centerpiece  of  Yank- 
ton's proud  history  in  our  State's  de- 
velopment. 

Noel  Hamiel  was  an  ingredient  for 
economic  development  in  our  State. 
Yankton  is  on  a  good  path.  There  are 
many  other  people  in  Yankton  who 
deserve  credit.  But  I  want  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  pay  credit  to  Noel 
Hamiel.  We  are  in  his  debt  and  we 
shall  miss  him.  Grand  Island  is  a  for- 
tunate city. 


NORWEGIAN  INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President.  May 
17,  1989  is  an  important  date  in  the 
history  of  the  free  world.  It  marks  the 
175th  anniversary  of  the  signing  of 
Norway's  Constitution.  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  to  join  me  in 
congratulating  the  Norwegian  people 
on  this  historic  day  as  they  celebrate 
Syttende  Mai. 

The  United  States  and  Norway  have 
always  enjoyed  cordial  relations. 
There  are  currently  nearly  4  million 
Americans  of  Norwegian  descent  living 
in  this  coimtry.  My  State  of  North 
Dakota  has  been  referred  to  as  the 
most  Norwegian  of  all  of  the  States. 
The  Norwegians  were  the  largest  of 
the  many  ethnic  groups  that  settled  in 
North  Dakota.  Approximately  30  per- 
cent of  our  current  populationse  go  is 
of  Norwegian  ethnic  background,  en- 
joying lefse  and  lutef isk  and  using  Uf f- 
da  and  other  Norwegian  expressions. 

Because  of  the  special  ties  that  bind 
many  of  the  citizens  of  North  Dakota 
to  Norway,  the  51st  Legislative  Assem- 
bly of  the  State  of  North  DakoU 
passed  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
4072.  This  resolution,  introduced  by 
Senator  Evan  Lipps  of  Bismarck,  con- 
gratulates the  people  of  Norway  on 
the  175th  anniversary  of  Norway's 
Constitution.  I  ask  the  consent  of  the 
Senate  to  have  this  resolution  printed 
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In  the  Congressional  Record  follow- 
ing my  remarks. 

The  year  1814  was  a  year  of  great 
uncertainty  in  the  world.  On  this  side 
of  the  Altantic  Ocean,  the  United 
States  was  embroiled  with  England  in 
the  long,  bitter  War  of  1812.  In 
Europe  there  was  great  upheaval  and 
turmoil  because  of  the  Napoleonic 
wars.  Norway  had  been  in  union  with 
Denmark  for  434  years.  Sweden  had 
fostered  plans  to  disperse  this  union 
and  develop  closer  ties  between 
Sweden  and  Norway.  Following  the 
defeat  of  Napoleon's  army  at  Leipzig, 
Denmark  was  forced  to  renounce 
Norway  to  Sweden  in  the  Treaty  of 
Kiel,  signed  January  14, 1814. 

Norway  was  not  willing  to  be  pawned 
off  as  a  piece  of  land  by  the  victors.  It 
was  determined  to  have  its  own  consti- 
tution and  a  voice  in  its  own  destiny. 
On  February  25,  the  Norwegian  people 
were  called  to  assemble  in  their 
churches  where  they  took  an  oath  to 
maintain  their  independence  of  their 
country,  and  if  necessary,  give  their 
life.  On  the  same  day,  112  delegates 
were  chosen  for  a  constitutional  con- 
vention. It  is  noteworthy  that  53  of 
the  112  delegates  were  farmers  and 
small  businessmen.  The  delegates  met 
at  EidsvoU,  Norway,  and  completed 
their  work  in  just  10  days.  The  new 
constitution  was  unanimously  ap- 
proved and  signed  on  May  17,  1814. 
Norway  had  become  a  sovereign  state 
and  an  equal  partner  in  the  union 
with  Sweden,  which  lasted  until  1905. 

Norwegian  research  has  established 
that  this  historic  document  was  in- 
spired, inter  alia,  by  our  Declaration 
of  Independence  and  by  our  Constitu- 
tion. Prof.  Knut  Mykland,  writes  that 
many  constitutions  were  developed  be- 
tween 1770  and  1814.  but  only  two  sur- 
vived—the Constitutions  of  Norway 
and  the  United  States. 

Syttende  Mai  is  observed  in  Norway 
much  like  we  observe  the  Fourth  of 
July  in  the  United  States.  In  earlier 
days  the  Sj^tende  Mai  celebrations  in 
Norway  often  centered  around  large 
political  demonstrations  directed 
against  foreign  domination  and  con- 
trol. Today  the  emphasis  centers 
around  the  family  and  especially  the 
children,  with  parades,  games,  folk 
dances  and  other  cultural  events.  The 
students  of  the  University  of  Oslo  cel- 
ebrate around  the  statue  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  in  Progner  Park.  The  people 
of  North  Dakota  presented  this  statue 
as  a  gift  to  the  people  of  Norway  in 
1914,  in  commemoration  of  Norway's 
centennial. 

On  this  day  75  years  ago.  North 
Dakota  Gov.  Louis  B.  Hanna  wished 
the  Norwegian  people  Godspeed  and 
prayed  that  in  the  years  to  come  Nor- 
way's star  might  grow  even  brighter.  It 
is  gratifying  to  observe  that  Norway's 
star  continues  to  shine  brighter  than 
ever. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Senate  Cokcurhekt  Rksolotion  No.  4072 

Whereas,  Syttende  MsU,  May  17,  is  Norwe- 
gian Independence  Day;  and 

Whereas,  on  May  17,  1989.  Norway  will 
celebrate  the  17Sth  Anniversary  of  its  Con- 
stitution, and  on  November  2,  1989,  the 
state  of  North  Dakota  will  celebrate  the 
100th  Anniversary  of  its  admission  as  the 
39th  state  of  the  United  States  of  America; 
and 

Whereas,  relations  between  Norway  and 
the  United  States  are  based  on  a  solid  foun- 
dation of  extensive  famUy  ties,  many 
common  interests,  and  a  strong  dedication 
to  common  values,  including  open  and 
democratic  government,  res[)ect  for  human 
rights,  independence  and  self-determina- 
tion, and  a  dedication  to  peace  among  all 
nations  of  the  world:  and 

Whereas,  special  ties  exist  between  North 
Dakota  and  Norway  because  thousands  of 
Norwegian  immigrants  were  important  in 
the  development  of  North  Dakota,  including 
Nelson  E.  Nelson  who  came  to  America  from 
Norway  in  1849  and  in  1869  established  the 
first  homestead  on  land  that  ki  1889  became 
part  of  the  state  of  North  Dakota,  and  be- 
cause approximately  one-third  of  North  Da- 
kota's present  population  has  a  Norwegian 
ethnic  background;  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  North  Dakota, 
the  House  of  Representatives  concurring 
therein: 

That  the  Pifty-first  Legislative  Assembly 
extends  its  congratulations  to  the  people  of 
Norway  on  the  175th  Anniversary  of  the 
Constitution  of  Norway  and  requests  the 
Governor  to  transmit  to  Norwegian  Ambas- 
sador Kjell  Eliassen  and  Consul  General 
Bjame  Grindem  a  message  congratulating 
the  people  of  Norway  on  May  17,  1989,  the 
175th  Anniversary  of  the  Constitution  of 
Norway;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Plfty-flrst  Legislative 
Assembly  urges  the  Governor  to  extend  to 
Ambassador  KJell  Eliassen  and  Consul  Gen- 
eral Bjame  Grindem  an  Invitation  to  the 
people  of  Norway  to  participate  in  events 
celebrating  the  100th  Anniversary  of  North 
Dakota's  statehood;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  State  for- 
ward copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  Gover- 
nor for  transmittal  to  Ambassador  Kjell 
Eliassen  and  Consul  General  Bjame  Grin- 
dem. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  previous  order,  the  time  for 
morning  business  has  expired. 


FAIR  LABOR  STANDARDS 

AMENDMENTS    FOR    1989— CON- 
FERENCE REPORT 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  con- 
ference report  on  H.R.  2,  which  the 
clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  blU  (H.R. 
2)  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
of  1938  to  restore  the  minimum  wa«e  to  a 
fair  and  equitable  rate,  and  for  other  pur- 


poses, having  met,  after  full  and  free  confer- 
ence, have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  rec- 
ommend to  their  resi)ectlve  Houses  this 
report,  signed  by  a  majority  of  the  confer- 
ees. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection  the  Senate  will  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  the  con- 
ference report. 

(The  conference  report  is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Record 
of  May  8,  1989.) 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  order,  the  time  of  1  hour 
and  15  minutes  is  under  the  control  of 
Mr.  Hatch.  Forty-five  minutes  is 
under  the  control  of  Mr.  Kennedy. 
Thirty  minutes  is  under  the  control  of 
the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  I  note 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  ask  that 
the  call  of  the  quorum  be  equally 
charged  against  all  of  the  parties  to 
whom  time  has  been  allocated. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  time  will  be  so  charged.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  is  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  has  control  of  45  minutes.  Mr. 
Mitchell  has  control  of  30  minutes. 
Mr.  Hatch  has  control  of  1  hour  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  might  use. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  is  recognized. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President, 
today  the  Senate  will  consider  and 
vote  on  whether  to  adopt  the  confer- 
ence report  accompanying  H.R.  2,  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1989. 

We  have  had  extensive  deliberations 
on  this  minimum  wage  legislation  on 
the  Senate  floor.  During  this  debate, 
we  have  debated  all  the  arguments 
surrounding  the  minimum  wage,  and  it 
has  been  a  good  debate. 

But  the  fundamental  issue,  the  over- 
riding issue,  is  whether  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  will  once  again 
make  the  minimum  wage  a  living 
wage,  and  thereby  ease  the  burden  of 
poverty  pressing  down  on  millions  of 
our  fellow  citizens  on  the  lowest  rung 
of  the  economic  ladder. 

Both  Houses  in  this  Congress  have 
answered  that  question  with  a  re- 
sounding yes,  and  today  we  will  vote 
on  adopting  the  conference  agreement 
embodying  our  consensus. 

I  believe  the  conference  report 
before  us  is  a  sound  agreement,  care- 
fully balancing  the  positions  repre- 
sented in  the  bills  adopted  by  each 
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Chamber.  During  Senate  consider- 
ation of  the  minimum  wage  bill,  12 
amendments  were  adopted.  Six  of 
those  12  amendments  are  contained  in 
the  conference  agreement,  and  5  of 
those  6  are  amendments  offered  by 
members  from  the  other  side  of  the 
&isl6 

Of  the  six  Senate  amendments 
dropped  in  the  conference,  four  were 
in  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  and  their  conferees  were  unal- 
terably opposed  to  these  additions. 

What  the  conference  report  pro- 
poses is  an  8-year  overdue  increase  in 
the  minimum  wage.  It  will  go  from  its 
present  level  of  $3.35  an  hour,  to  $3.85 
on  October  1.  to  $4.25  in  1990,  to  $4.55 
in  1991. 

The  bill  also  contains  a  major  con- 
cession to  the  White  House— a  training 
wage  for  inexperienced  workers.  Its 
provisions  are  nearly  identical  to  the 
training  wage  adopted  by  the  Senate 
last  month.  With  this  training  wage, 
the  Congress,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
50  year  history  of  the  minimum  wage, 
will  be  establishing  a  two-tier  mini- 
mum wage,  under  which  inexperienced 
workers  can  be  paid  a  lower  wage  for 
up  to  60  days  while  receiving  on-the- 
job  training. 

This  legislation  will  significantly  im- 
prove the  lives  of  millions  of  low-wage 
workers.  Some  14  million  persons  will 
benefit  from  this  bill.  Two-thirds  are 
women;  72  percent  are  adults;  almost 
half  are  full-time  workers;  3.8  million 
are  heads  of  households;  and  over  4.5 
million  workers  and  their  children 
who  live  in  poverty  will  be  helped. 

But  this  bill  is  not  about  numbers.  It 
is  about  people— hardworking  people 
who  would  rather  work  for  a  living 
than  live  on  welfare,  people  who  want 
to  make  ends  meet,  provide  for  their 
families  and  for  their  children's 
future.  It  is  about  how  we  as  a  nation 
value  human  labor,  and  whether  there 
is  to  be  some  semblence  of  dignity  in 
even  the  most  thankless  jobs  in  our  so- 
cictv 

The  President  has  said  that  if  we 
send  him  this  bill,  he  will  veto  it.  The 
President  claims  that  he  has  compro- 
mised already,  that  he  has  come  70 
percent  of  the  way  toward  our  position 
by  favoring  an  increase  in  the  level  of 
the  r"'"''Ti"T"  wage  to  $4.25  an  hour. 

But  with  whom  has  the  President 
compromised?  Possibly  with  himself, 
but  certainly  not  with  Congress,  for  he 
has  never  once  even  talked  with  us 
about  the  minimum  wage.  He  has  only 
talked  at  us. 

All  through  last  year's  campaign, 
the  President  repeatedly  reassured  the 
Nation  that  he  was  in  favor  of  an  in- 
crease in  the  minimum  wage.  So  his 
position  then  was  not  $3.35  an  hour. 
And  we  believed  him. 

This  spring.  President  Bush  finally 
told  us  in  dollars  and  cents  the  specific 
increase  he  favored:  $4.25  an  hour  over 


3  years,  no  further  discussion,  take  it 
or  leave  it. 

When  Secretary  of  Labor  Dole  testi- 
fied on  March  3  before  the  Senate 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  Commit- 
tee and  presented  the  administration 
position,  she  requested  four  changes  in 
current  law. 

First,  the  administration  requested 
an  increase  in  the  tip  credit  provision, 
from  40  to  50  percent.  Despite  our  mis- 
givings over  the  impact  on  these  em- 
ployees. Congress  accepted  that  re- 
quest, and  it  is  included  in  the  confer- 
ence report  before  us. 

Second,  the  administration  asked  for 
an  increase  in  the  small  business 
threshold  before  firms  are  covered  by 
the  minimum  wage.  We  had  included  a 
smaller  threshold  in  the  bill  we  intro- 
duced, but  we  expanded  this  provision 
to  accede  to  the  administration's  re- 
quest. 

Third,  the  administration  asked  for 
a  level  of  only  $4.25  an  hour,  over  3 
years.  That  was  rejected  by  the  com- 
mittee and  by  both  the  House  and 
Senate  as  unfair.  On  the  Senate  floor, 
however,  we  went  part  way  to  adminis- 
tration's position.  We  reduced  the 
level  in  our  bill  to  $4.55  an  hour,  from 
the  $4.65  reported  by  the  committee. 

Fourth,  the  administration  asked 
for  a  training  wage.  In  her  testimony 
before  the  committee,  Secretary  Dole 
spoke  of  the  concerns  we  share  about 
training  today's  workers  for  tomor- 
row's jobs,  aind  she  outlined  her  justifi- 
cation for  the  administration's  train- 
ing wage  proposal.  As  she  stated: 

Most  of  us  can  remember  from  our  own 
early  experience  with  a  new  Job  how  much 
of  the  basics  we  had  to  learn.  Not  only  skUls 
specific  to  any  new  job,  but  basics  about 
showing  up  on  time,  taking  no  more  than  10 
minutes  if  we  had  a  10  minute  break,  show- 
ing good  faith  with  coworkers  and  a  good 
face  with  customers.  Simple  things,  yes,  but 
not  automatic.  They  have  to  be  learned. 

I  agree  that  showing  up  on  time,  lim- 
iting breaks,  working  with  others,  and 
dealing  with  customers  are  important 
attributes  of  any  job.  I  would  go  fur- 
ther, and  suggest  that  if  America  is 
going  to  regain  its  competitive  edge, 
our  workers  need  to  be  learning  a  lot 
more  than  these  skills. 

But  these  basic  skills  are  learned  in 
your  first  job,  or  your  first  few  jobs. 
Yet,  to  learn  how  to  smile  and  show 
up  on  time,  the  administration  is  pro- 
posing a  so-called  training  wage  of  6 
months  duration.  Six  months  of  sub- 
minimum  subpoverty  pay  to  learn  les- 
sons like  that. 

The  administration's  proposal  is  not 
limited  to  a  total  of  6  months  submini- 
mimi  pay.  If  you  change  jobs,  if  you 
are  laid  off,  if  your  company  moves  or 
goes  out  of  business,  you  go  back  to 
"Go"  and  start  your  6-month  training 
wage  clock  again. 

No  mention  of  training,  no  require- 
ment of  training,  just  less  pay  when- 
ever you  switch  jobs,  for  whatever 
reason. 


Let  us  apply  this  so-called  training 
wage  to  the  low-wage  work  force.  By 
their  very  nature,  many  of  these  jobs 
turn  over  more  rapidly  than  every  6 
months.  Restaurant  workers,  fast  food 
workers,  retail  workers,  and  food  store 
workers  all  work  in  jobs  which  turn 
over  in  less  than  6  months. 

Almost  17  million  workers  would  be 
eligible  for  the  Bush  subminimum 
wage.  13.8  million  of  them  are  adults; 
12  million  are  full-time  workers;  and 
almost  10  million  are  women. 

According  to  a  report  released  by  the 
Urban  Institute,  among  low-wage 
workers  who  would  be  affected  by  the 
administration's  proposal,  over  40  per- 
cent would  get  the  subminimum  wage 
instead  of  the  higher  minimum  wage. 
That  is  5V4  million  workers  who  would 
get  no  increase  for  the  first  2  years  of 
the  bill  because  they  will  never  escape 
from  the  6-month  sentence  of  the 
training  wage. 

The  pockmarked  prosperity  of  the 
1980's  has  been  harsh  on  millions  of 
Americans,  but  it  has  been  harshest  of 
all  on  the  lowest  wage  workers. 

For  8  years,  the  Resigan  administra- 
tion stonewalled  any  increase  at  all  in 
the  minimum  wa«e.  Inflation  in- 
creased from  1981  to  1989  by  40  per- 
cent but  the  wages  of  3  million  food 
store  workers  increased  only  5.6  per- 
cent; the  wages  of  640,000  gas  station 
workers  increased  only  24  percent;  the 
wages  of  6  million  restaurant  workers 
increased  only  20  percent;  and  the 
wages  of  20  million  retail  workers  in- 
creased only  25  percent. 

While  the  wages  of  those  3  million 
food  store  workers  were  being  ravaged 
by  inflation,  the  compensation  of  food 
store  CEO's  skyrocketed.  Giant  Food 
employees  received  a  5.6-percent  in- 
crease in  pay,  but  Giant's  CEO  re- 
ceived a  fivefold  increase,  from 
$601,000  to  $3.4  million. 

Burger  King  employees  received  a 
20-percent  increase,  yet  Burger  King's 
CEO  received  a  threefold  increase 
from  $515,000  to  $1.4  million. 

K-Mart  employees  received  a  25-per- 
cent increase,  while  K-Mart's  CEO  re- 
ceived a  95-percent  from  $506,000  to 
$989,000. 

While  Disneyland  workers  were  re- 
ceiving Mickey  Mouse  pay  increases, 
the  Disney  CEO  went  from  $450,000  to 
$7.5  million. 

Yet  the  Bush  administration  is  tell- 
ing us  that  the  sky  will  fall  if  we  pay 
low  wage  workers  a  living  wage.  And  as 
we  all  know,  no  one  fears  more  for  the 
future  of  the  country  than  a  well-paid 
executive  being  required  to  do  right  by 
his  low-paid  employees. 

And,  to  add  insult  to  injury,  what 
does  the  administration  say  to  workers 
in  jobs  which  last  less  than  6  months? 

Kinder  and  gentler  does  not  mean 
you— you  do  not  deserve  any  increase 
in  pay  at  all. 
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For  you.  under  the  Bush  subminl- 
mum  wage,  you  will  not  get  an  in- 
crease this  year.  You  will  not  get  an 
increase  next  year.  And  in  the  third 
year,  1992,  11  years  after  the  last  in- 
crease in  the  minimum  wage,  we  wiU 
give  an  increase  in  pay  of  one  nickel. 

In  1992.  the  subminlmum  wage  for 
any  employee  who  has  started  a  job  or 
switched  jobs  in  the  last  6  months,  will 
rise  from  $3.35  an  hour  to  the  grand 
total  of  $3.40  an  hour— an  increase  of 
one  niclsel. 

One  nickel  is  all  that  President  Bush 
is  proposing  for  the  5V^  million  work- 
ers condemned  to  the  Bush  subminl- 
mum wage. 

Wait  11  years  for  an  increase  in  the 
miniiniim  wage,  they  are  told,  and 
then  be  grateful  for  the  nickel  extra 
an  hour  they  will  receive.  "Let  Them 
E^t  Cake'  is  the  message  from  the 
White  House.  I  suggest  that  everyone 
concerned  about  the  unfairness  of  the 
President's  training  wage  mail  a  nickel 
to  the  White  House;  it  will  cost  25 
cents  more  to  mail.  But  it  is  a  message 
that  the  President  may  finally  under- 
stand. 

"Mr.  President,  we  do  not  want  your 
wooden  nickel;  we  want  a  fair  day's 
pay  for  a  full  day's  work."  No  one  is 
fooled  by  the  administration's  submin- 
lmum wage.  In  all  likelihood,  it  was 
specifically  designed  to  ensure  that 
large  numbers  of  workers,  who  deserve 
an  increase  in  the  minimum  wage,  will 
never  get  any  increase  at  all. 

The  administration's  proposal  is  a 
sham.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  pass 
this  legislation  and  send  it  to  the 
White  House  and  override  the  Presi- 
dent's veto,  if  he  goes  through  with 
his  threat. 

Fifty  years  ago,  a  depression-era 
Congress  enacted  the  minimum  wage 
as  a  simple  understandable  promise  to 
the  American  people.  If  you  work  for  a 
living,  you  will  not  have  to  live  in  pov- 
erty. In  the  half  century  since  then. 
Presidents  of  both  parties.  Republi- 
cans and  Democrats  alike,  have  kept 
that  promise  and  raised  the  minimum 
wage.  I  hope  that  President  Bush  will 
continue  this  long  tradition  of  biparti- 
san cooperation  in  maintaining  an  ade- 
quate wage  for  America's  lowest  paid 
workers,  and  I  urge  the  Senate  to  ap- 
prove this  essential  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  withhold  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  HATCH  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
listened  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  to 
the  remarks  of  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Massachusetts.  I  see  no 
reason  to  unreasonably  delay  the  busi- 
ness before  us.  I  think  it  is  important, 
however,  that  I  reiterate  a  few  points 
before  moving  forward,  so  there  will 
be  no  misimderstanding  about  the 
dark  side  of  this  legislation. 


Despite  my  own  reservation  about 
any  increase  in  the  minimum  wage,  I 
supported  the  President's  position  to 
increase  the  minimum  wage,  because  I 
thought  it  was  a  fair  position  and  was 
a  genuine  effort  to  reach  a  compro- 
mise on  the  minimum  wage  issue.  Con- 
gress does  need  to  move  on  to  more 
important  issues,  such  as  how  to  deliv- 
er skills  and  needed  training  for  a  dy- 
namic work  force,  which  should  be 
preparing  for  the  dynamics  and  the 
challenges  of  the  new  century  about 
to  come  upon  us. 

Those  of  us  who  supported  the  ad- 
ministration's position  did  so  because 
we  were  not  blind  to  the  tragedy  we 
would  bring  into  the  lives  of  people 
who  would  lose  jobs  and  job  opportu- 
nities, if  the  minimum  wage  is  in- 
creased across  the  board.  The  bill  we 
passed  in  the  Senate  and  the  confer- 
ence report  we  are  considering  today 
failed  to  balance  the  help  we  want  to 
extend  to  some  individuals  with  the 
harm  we  know  will  be  thrust  upon 
them— I  might  say,  which  will  be 
thrust  upon  others. 

My  name  does  not  appear  on  this 
conference  report,  because  this  legisla- 
tive product  failed  miserably  to  strike 
a  needed  balance.  Instead,  the  product 
before  us  illustrates  the  cold  indiffer- 
ence to  the  dilemma  of  those  who  will 
be  denied  the  opportunity  to  work  be- 
cause of  the  approach  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

This  lack  of  sensitivity  is  exempli- 
fied in  the  description  of  the  differ- 
ences between  the  administration's  po- 
sition and  the  legislation  we  are  being 
asked  to  endorse  by  the  proponents  of 
this  bill.  The  difference,  we  are  told,  is 
merely  one  thin  dime  in  each  of  3 
years.  That  is  not  the  difference.  The 
difference  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion jobs— and  I  should  say  lost  jobs— 
which  will  occur.  It  should  surprise  no 
one  then,  given  both  the  whitewash  of 
the  minimum  wage's  negative  impact 
on  unskiUed,  inexperienced  workers, 
and  the  restrictive  nature  of  the  two 
separate  measures  passed  by  the 
House  and  Senate,  that  we  are  today 
considering  a  training  wage  which  is 
meaningless. 

This  conference  report's  training 
wage  is  meaningless.  Its  sole  purpose  is 
to  create  an  illusion,  an  illusion  that  a 
balance  between  the  help  and  the 
harm  that  has  been  struck,  a  false  illu- 
sion that  something  has  been  done  to 
save  jobs.  It  should  surprise  no  one, 
then,  given  the  descriptions  of  this  bill 
we  have  heard,  as  nothing  more  than 
three  dimes  of  difference  that  the 
Senate  receded  and  accepted  the 
House  provision,  which  would  estab- 
lish a  minimum  wage  board,  which 
suggests  backdoor  indexing. 

The  board's  task  is  predetermined. 
Each  year,  they  are  to  transmit  to  the 
Congress  an  official  recommendation 
for  a  minimum  wage  increase.  I 
wonder  how  many  of  my  colleagues 


are  anxious  to  vote  every  year  in  per- 
petuity on  a  minimum  wage  bill.  Just  a 
few  weeks  ago  an  article  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Times  which  de- 
scribes the  consequences  of  a  failure 
of  policymakers  to  be  sensitive  to  the 
harm  we  effect  upon  real  people,  when 
we  blindly  increase  the  minimum  wage 
without  balancing  the  help  with  the 
harm. 

The  article  was  written  by  Dr.  Paul 
Craig  Roberts,  professor  of  economics 
at  Georgetown  University  for  strategic 
and  international  studies,  entitled 
"Doing  Good  With  the  Minimum 
Wage." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was    ordered   to    be    printed    in    the 
Record,  as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Times,  May  5,  1989] 

"Dome  Good"  With  tke  Minimxtm  Wage 
(By  Paul  Craig  Roberts) 

With  Congress  pressing  for  a  higher  mini- 
mum wage  than  President  George  Bush  is 
willing  to  accept,  it  is  worth  recalling  an  en- 
counter in  the  Kennedy  administration  with 
this  tool  for  doing  good. 

As  an  economics  graduate  student  at  the 
University  of  Virginia,  I  had  two  professors 
from  Harvard  who  responded  to  my  liberal 
idealism  by  helping  me  land  a  spot  in  a  new 
White  House  program  started  by  the  Ken- 
nedy administration.  I  drew  a  job  in  the 
Labor  Department  and  reported  for  work  in 
the  summer  of  1962. 

By  that  time  minimum  wage  laws  had 
been  on  the  books  long  enough  for  econo- 
mists to  study  their  effects.  Most  had  con- 
cluded that  they  hurt  the  people  they  were 
supposed  to  help. 

At  the  Labor  Department  I  was  assigned 
to  look  into  this,  specifically  with  regard  to 
the  impact  of  the  minimum  wage  law  on  the 
lesser-developed  economy  of  Puerto  Rico. 
The  law  required  that  the  minimum  wage  in 
Puerto  Rico  be  raised  as  rapidly  as  possible 
to  the  U.S.  mainland  level,  with  the  proviso 
that  the  minimum  wage  increases  avoid  a 
substantial  increase  in  unemployment. 

Industry  boards  were  set  up  which  rou- 
tinely raised  the  minimum  wage  and  a  re- 
ported no  adverse  effects  on  employment. 
By  the  time  of  my  investigation,  entire  in- 
dustries had  been  wiped  out. 

It  soon  became  apparent  that  the  people 
who  served  on  these  boards  were  pleased 
with  the  opportunity  to  "do  good"  by  rais- 
ing wages.  Whenever  unemployment  result- 
ed, some  other  explanation  was  found  to  ac- 
count for  it. 

For  example,  there  had  once  been  a  thriv- 
ing art  needlework  industry  on  the  island 
with  embroidered  handkerchiefs  and  linens. 
Though  there  were  some  production  shops, 
it  was  basically  a  household  industry  that 
provided  some  of  the  poorest  people  with  a 
money  income. 

It  was  also  an  industry  whose  capital 
equipment  was  easy  to  remove,  and  as  wages 
were  forced  up,  the  entrepreneurs  began 
moving  their  machines  to  other  locations. 
Puerto  Ric&ns  were  saved  from  working  for 
"substandard  wages"  by  unemployment. 

When  I  pointed  this  out,  I  was  confronted 
with  the  argument  that  the  handkerchief 
industry  had  been  wiped  out  by  technologi- 
cal change— the  advent  of  Kleenex. 
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Curloiis,  I  checked  the  import  statistics 
and  found  that  the  product  was  now  stream- 
ing in  from  foreign  locations  not  subject  to 
the  U.S.  minimum  wage.  When  I  pointed 
this  out,  I  was  told  these  foreign  imports 
were  a  different  product. 

More  determined  to  get  to  the  bottom  of 
the  issue  than  the  Labor  Department 
wanted,  I  found  samples  of  the  Puerto 
Rican  product  in  an  old  report  and  sent 
them  to  the  customs  inspectors  in  New 
York,  who  had  been  classifying  the  product 
for  years.  A  written  affidavit  came  back 
that  it  was  the  same  product. 

By  now  the  people  who  were  proud  of  how 
much  good  they  had  done  by  raising  wages 
were  angry  at  me.  The  administrator  of  the 
Wages,  Hours  and  Public  Contracts  division 
slammed  his  fist  on  the  table  and  accused 
me  of  being  against  "bread  and  shoes  for 
the  workers."  Dumbfounded,  I  replied  that  I 
had  merely  reported  on  the  process  that 
had  deprived  poor  people  of  money  wages. 

There  was  an  uproar,  and  I  was  told  that 
my  report  would  not  be  published.  My  ideal- 
ism flashing,  I  replied  that  In  that  case  I 
would  publish  an  article  about  the  episode. 
With  that,  things  calmed  down,  and  I  re- 
ceived some  half-hearted  pats  on  the  back 
for  having  done  such  a  thorough  job.  After 
all,  I  had  two  sponsors  who  were  in  with  the 
Kennedys. 

I  went  to  the  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley  to  study  more  economics.  At 
Christmas  a  Labor  Department  economist 
with  whom  I  had  worked  came  to  visit  his 
parents.  I  asked  if  my  study  had  been  pub- 
lished, and  he  replied  in  the  affirmative. 
Had  it  stopped  the  process  of  pricing  Puerto 
Rican  labor  out  of  markets?  I  eagerly  asked. 
No.  He  explained  I  had  made  one  mistake. 
By  so  thoroughly  proving  the  case,  my 
report  was  too  long  and  opponents  were 
able  to  seize  on  its  length  and  demand  edit- 
ing. As  paragraphs  and  tables  disapproved, 
the  message  became  confused. 

Outraged,  I  threatened  to  protest,  but  my 
friend  assured  me  that  in  his  experience  no 
one  ever  looked  at  the  reports  anyway,  as 
the  prospect  that  a  person  could  be  hurt  by 
higher  wages  was  not  easily  perceived  by 
most  people. 

Years  later  I  told  this  story  to  a  governor 
of  Puerto  Rico.  He  thought  it  was  a  good 
thing  that  the  low  wage  jobs  had  been  lost. 
Puerto  Rico  had  replaced  them,  he  said, 
with  high  wage  pharmaceutical  jobs. 

Had  the  needleworkers  become  chemists? 
I  asked.  No.  he  replied,  they  were  on  welfare 
or  had  moved  to  New  York. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  would  like  to  share 
an  overview  of  this  article.  Each 
Member  of  the  Senate  ought  to  read 
this  article  in  its  entirety.  It  points  out 
there  is  much  more  to  this  issue  than 
a  few  dimes  of  difference. 

Dr.  Roberts  describes  his  experience 
as  a  young  graduate  student  in  eco- 
nomics, working  at  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  during  the  Kermedy  ad- 
ministration. He  was  given  the  specific 
task  of  Investigating  the  economic 
impact  on  the  lesser-developed  econo- 
my of  Puerto  Rico  following  an  in- 
crease in  minimum  wages.  In  his  re- 
search the  author  discovered  that  a 
thriving  art  needlework  industry, 
which  had  provided  income  for  many 
of  the  poorest  people  on  the  islMid, 
simply  disappeared  following  the  mini- 
mum wage  increase. 


After  review,  he  reported  to  his  su- 
periors at  the  Department  of  Labor 
that  as  wages  moved  up,  entrepre- 
neurs began  moving  their  sewing 
orders  to  other  countries  where  labor 
was  less  expensive.  How  was  Dr.  Rob- 
erts' report  received?  He  was  told  that 
regardless  of  the  statistics,  he  was 
wrong.  He  was  told  that  the  jobs  had 
not  disappeared  because  of  wage  in- 
creases, but  rather,  because  the  hand- 
kerchief industry  had  been  wiped  out 
by  technological  change,  the  advent  of 
Kleenex. 

Dr.  Roberts  did  some  further  re- 
search, reviewing  import  statistics,  and 
discovered  that  handkerchiefs  of  an 
identical  nature  were  still  being  im- 
ported into  the  United  States,  except 
now  they  were  coming  from  locations 
other  than  Puerto  Rico. 

When  he  reported  this  to  his  superi- 
ors, Dr.  Roberts  says  that  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Wages,  Hours,  and 
Public  Contractors  Divisions  of  the 
Department  of  Labor,  and  I  quote, 
"slammed  his  fist  on  the  table  and  ac- 
cused me  of  being  against  bread  and 
shoes  for  the  workers." 

Dr.  Roberts  concludes  his  article  by 
stating  that  years  later  he  told  this 
story  to  the  Governor  of  Puerto  Rico, 
who  responded  that  he  thought  it  a 
good  thing  that  the  low  wages  jobs 
had  been  lost.  Puerto  Rico  had,  the 
Governor  stated,  replaced  the  low 
wages  jobs  with  high  wage  pharmaceu- 
tical jobs.  The  author  asks,  "Did  the 
needleworkers  become  chemists?" 
"No,"  the  Governor  replied,  "they 
were  on  welfare  or  had  moved  to  New 
York." 

Well,  that  was  more  than  25  years 
ago,  Mr.  President.  Still,  when  any 
Member  of  Congress  is  bold  enough  to 
point  to  the  concrete  evidence  of  job 
loss  or  point  out  the  certainty  of  em- 
ployment opportunity  being  denied, 
we  are  scolded  for  being  against  bread 
and  shoes  for  workers.  After  all,  we 
are  told,  there  are  only  a  few  dimes 
difference  between  the  President's  ap- 
proach and  this  approach.  So  are  we 
supposed  to  stick  our  heads  in  the 
sand  and  ignore  facts?  Are  we  sup- 
posed to  forget  the  notion  that  some 
balance  ought  to  be  forged?  Are  we 
supposed  to  accept  phony  explana- 
tions as  to  why  entry  level  jobs  disap- 
pear? Are  we  supposed  to  pretend  that 
this  training  wage  in  the  conference 
report,  which  we  all  know  is  meaning- 
less, is  going  to  stop  those  losses  from 
occurring? 

Well,  let  me  just  make  a  few  points 
about  some  of  the  specific  concerns 
which  I  have  on  this  conference 
report,  but  let  me  say  just  one  other 
thing:  It  is  interesting  that  we  have 
made  an  exception  for  Puerto  Rico  in 
this  particular  bill.  As  we  recognize 
the  minimum  wage  increases  have 
been  devastating  to  Puerto  Rico,  we 
make  an  exception  for  it;  we  make  an 
exception  for  them. 


Now,  keep  in  mind,  we  do  not  do 
anything  for  all  of  those  countless 
communities  in  this  country  who  are 
in  the  same  straits  as  Puerto  Rico  that 
are  going  to  lose  jobs  for  the  very 
people  who  need  them  the  most.  This 
is  the  first  time  in  all  the  years  that 
we  have  debated  minimum  wage  where 
I  do  not  know  of  one  economist  who 
has  not  come  out  and  said  the  mini- 
mimi  wage  increases  are  a  negative 
effect  on  the  economy  of  this  country. 
And  especially  the  very  people  they 
claim  they  are  trying  to  help. 

Why  Puerto  Rico  and  not  the  rest  of 
our  underskilled,  undereducated,  un- 
dertrained  economy?  Why  is  it  we  are 
not  concerned  about  elsewhere  in  the 
United  States? 

I  agree  with  the  Puerto  Rico  amend- 
ments to  this  bill.  I  think  they  are  in- 
telligent amendments,  although  they 
would  be  more  intelligent  to  not  in- 
crease it  and  allow  the  markets  to  bear 
the  burden. 

In  this  area  to  be  honest  with  you 
any  people  with  most  training,  any 
education,  any  experience  and  any 
skills  are  going  to  start  at  more  than 
the  minimum  wage  anyway. 

It  Is  only  those  who  cannot  get  a  job 
otherwise  who  will  be  totally  denied  a 
job  the  rest  of  their  lives  and  they  will 
be  on  welfare  and  each  one  will  cost  us 
through  their  lifetime  about  $1  mil- 
lion a  person  over  a  lifetime  because  of 
bills  like  this  continued  outworn,  out- 
moded, old  fashioned  ideas  that  we 
cling  to  because  one  segment  of  the 
economy,  one  of  the  special  interest 
groups  wants  this  idea  and,  of  course, 
it  accords  it  Holy  Writ  consideration. 

Let  me  make  some  points  about 
some  of  the  specific  concerns  I  have 
with  this  conference  report. 

First  of  all,  the  training  wage,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts says  is  a  concession  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  is  a  mean- 
ingless training  wage.  A  training  wage 
is  a  good  bargain  from  the  public 
policy  standpoint  if  it  is  a  real  training 
wage.  If  it  is  real  it  is  a  way  to  save 
almost  half  of  the  jobs  that  are  cer- 
tain to  be  lost  following  the  minimum 
wage  increase. 

I  wish  we  were  offered  a  real  train- 
ing wage,  but  this  bill  does  not.  In- 
stead we  are  being  offered  a  provision 
which  is  very  restricted.  For  instance, 
coverage  of  first  jobs  and  only  first 
jobs  will  prevent  use  of  the  training 
wage  for  nearly  all  adult  low-wage 
workers  and  for  a  majority  of  youth 
low-wage  workers? 
Who  benefits  from  this  provision? 
The  purpose  of  the  training  wage  is 
to  save  jobs  and  provide  entry  level  op- 
portunities, but  the  conference  report 
authorizes  the  training  wage  few  will 
be  eligible  to  utilize. 

Is  there  a  way  to  mitigate  the  count 
of  lost  jobs? 
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At  60  days  or  less,  and  for  first  hires 
only,  an  employer  has  no  incentive  to 
use  the  training  wage:  regulations  and 
records  requirements  would  be  oner- 
ous as  provided  for  by  this  bill  and  you 
can  count  on  it  and,  for  the  Govern- 
ment, enforcement  would  be  difficult. 
So,  we  have  created  a  training  wage 
which  will  be  unavailable  to  unskilled 
workers  because  the  burdens  outweigh 
the  benefits  for  employers.  Is  this  a 
bargain?  No. 

Lastly,  limiting  the  training  wage  to 
one-fourth  of  current  employment  for 
any  employer  requires  even  additional 
records  requirements.  At  best,  this 
proposal  will  save  only  12.000  of  the 
projected  loss  of  650,000  entry-level 
Jobs  at  the  level  of  the  bill  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts 
Is  sponsoring.  So,  where  is  there  any 
hope  left  for  any  job  savings?  This  is 
not  striking  a  balance;  this  is  a  smoke 
screen.  It  is  like  throwing  a  smoke 
bomb  into  this  debate  in  hopes  that  no 
one  will  see  the  ill  effects  of  what  we 
are  doing  here. 

What  about  back-door  indexing? 

BACK-DOOR  IMDEXIHG 

I  am  also  very  concerned  about  insti- 
tuting a  Minimum  Wage  Review  Board 
for  the  following  reasons: 

Their  work  product  is  predeter- 
mined. This  Board  will  review  econom- 
ic data  on  wage,  price,  and  other  eco- 
nomic indicators  and,  on  that  basis 
alone,  send  Congress  a  recommenda- 
tion for  an  increase  in  the  minimum 
wage  every  year.  Only  after  the  Board 
calculated  this  recommendation  would 
they  consider  the  negative  economic 
consequences,  such  as  a  few  hundred 
thousand  lost  jobs  each  time.  So,  what 
is  the  use  of  a  Board  that  lootcs  at  data 
which  is  already  available  through  ex- 
isting governmental  statistical  agen- 
cies and  already  released  every  year? 
What  is  the  usefulness  of  any  highly 
paid  board  when  its  work  product  is 
predetermined? 

This  Board  is  charged  with  contract- 
ing with  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics for  the  conduct  of  several  studies 
which  ostensibly  would  be  used  by  the 
Board  in  making  its  economic  impact 
assessments.  Each  of  these  studies 
would  require  a  vast  expansion  of  the 
BLS  resources  and  their  survey  tech- 
niques. However,  the  conduct  of  each 
study  is  conditioned  on  the  availability 
of  fimds.  There  are  no  funds  available. 
So.  what  is  the  purpose  of  this  provi- 
sion other  than  to  give  the  appearance 
that  economic  data  is  wanted  when  we 
know  there  is  no  money  to  produce  it? 
If  this  type  of  data  is  really  wanted, 
why  has  the  Congress  not  paid  any  at- 
tention to  the  work  which  has  been 
done  by  a  number  of  economists  over 
the  years?  These  studies  are  unani- 
mous in  finding  Job  losses  and  many 
have  cast  doubt  on  the  minimum  wage 
as  an  effective  antipoverty  tool. 

In  fact,  many  come  right  out  and  say 
the  minimum  wage  is  a  negative  effect 


on  the  economy,  is  not  an  effective 
antipoverty  tool,  and  for  some  creates 
poverty. 

Mr.  President,  I  could  go  on,  but  I 
think  it  is  fairly  clear  that  this  confer- 
ence report  presents  us  with  legisla- 
tion that  will  translate  into  the  loss  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Jobs  and  job 
opportunities  for  those  who  most  need 
our  help.  Moreover,  we  are  presented 
here  with  a  legislative  alternative 
which  wiU  mean  that  every  year— each 
year— we  will  face  a  vote  on  whether 
the  Job  loss  will  continue. 

I  hope  that  none  of  us,  regardless  of 
our  individual  views  on  the  minimum 
wage,  will  be  deceived  into  believing 
that  this  legislation  strikes  a  balance. 
We  all  know,  in  our  hearts,  that  this 
legislation  falls  far  short. 

I  urge  every  Senator  to  reject  this 
legislation  and  send  a  loud,  strong 
message  that  this  conference  report, 
which  would  do  nothing  to  save  jobs 
and  job  opportunities,  is  unacceptable. 
I  think  that  we  should  demand  a 
better  balance  between  help  and  harm 
than  we  are  today  being  offered. 

Let  me  also  say  that  there  are  some 
facts  that  really  have  not  been  dis- 
cussed very  well  here  either.  The  typi- 
cal minimum  wage  earner  is  young, 
single,  works  part  time,  and  lives  at 
home  in  a  household  not  in  poverty. 
Of  a  work  force  over  116  million,  3.9 
million  or  3.4  percent  earn  no  more 
than  $3.35  per  hour  in  1988.  Those 
earning  no  more  than  the  minimum 
wage  include  those  who  report  this  or 
a  lower  hourly  wage  but  also  earn  tips. 
About  1.5  million  tipped  employees  are 
in  the  work  force.  Almost  60  percent 
of  minimum  wage  earners  are  under 
age  25.  About  one  in  four  teenagers 
earn  the  minimimi  wage.  More  than 
two-thirds  of  minimum  wage  earners 
work  part  time.  The  vast  majority  of 
part-time  employees  prefer  to  work 
only  part  time. 

Seventy-two  percent  of  minimum 
wage  earners  are  located  in  the  South 
or  in  the  Midwest.  The  economy  has 
generated  more  than  19  million  jobs 
since  1982,  the  last  time  the  minimiun 
wage  was  increased. 

Minimum  wage  jobs  have  declined 
by  2.6  million  or  40  percent  since  1982. 
The  overwhelming  majority  of  youth 
who  start  at  the  minimum  wage  has 
moved  to  higher  wage  rates  after  the 
initial  training  period.  So  the  key  is 
not  paying  a  livable  wage.  The  key  is 
finding  a  job  and  getting  that  incep- 
tion job  to  begin  with,  and  we  are 
going  to  foreclose  that  for  millions  of 
young  people  and  others  who  are  un- 
derskilled,  undertrained,  and  under 
educated  because  of  this  particular  bill 
should  it  ultimately  be  signed  into  law. 

There  is  an  unanimous  agreement  in 
the  published  academic  research  liter- 
ature by  economists  that  an  increase 
in  minimum  wage  results  in  loss  of  job 
opportunities.  It  is  unanimous.  I  do 
not  know  of  anybody  who  is  compe- 


tent who  disagrees  with  that  state- 
ment. For  each  10-percent  increase  in 
the  minimum  wage  and  here  we  have  a 
36-percent  increase  over  3  years,  the 
study  suggests  a  loss  of  between 
100,000  and  200,000  employment  op- 
portunities. The  congressional  propos- 
als contain  an  increase  of  about  39 
percent,  actually  it  is  36  percent  with 
this  particular  bill  which  alone  sug- 
gests a  loss  of  between  400,000  and 
800,000  job  opportunities.  It  is  no 
secret  the  Labor  Department  split  the 
difference  and  came  up  with  650,000 
jobs  to  be  lost.  The  brunt  of  the  job 
opportunity  losses  will  be  felt  by  those 
least  able  to  bear  them,  young  people 
and  those  most  in  need  of  skills  and 
training. 

Today  the  civilian  ujiemployment 
rate  is  5.3  percent.  The  teenage  unem- 
ployment rate  is  somewhere  around  15 
percent  or  a  little  less  than  that.  Black 
teenage  rate  is  about  42  percent,  that 
is  near  50  percent  during  the  Carter 
years.  Some  efforts  have  been  made 
and  some  change  has  been  obtained, 
though  we  still  have  a  long  way  to  go. 

If  you  increase  the  minimum  wage 
you  foreclose  even  more  the  opportu- 
nities for  some  of  these  young  black 
people  to  ever  hold  a  job.  The  impact 
usually  and  especially  hurts  small 
businesses  which  are  responsible  for 
70  percent  of  all  new  jobs.  And  two- 
thirds  of  all  workers  enter  the  work 
force  by  way  of  small  businesses. 

I  just  think  those  points  are  very  im- 
portant and  I  wanted  to  cover  them 
because  they  are  the  type  of  thing 
that  we  do  not  give  much  consider- 
ation to. 

But,  in  any  event,  I  hope  that  our 
colleagues  will  vote  this  conference 
report  down.  We  all  know  there  are 
enough  people  who  are  devoted  to 
these  outworn  ideas  of  the  past  that  it 
is  very  unlikely  that  we  will  vote  the 
conference  report  down  today.  It  prob- 
ably will  pass.  In  the  event  it  does  pass 
and  is  sent  to  the  President,  then  I  can 
guarantee  you  that  the  President  is 
going  to  veto  this  bill  because  he  has 
gone  better  than  half  way  to  try  and 
meet  the  needs  of  people  by  agreeing 
to  a  minimum  wage  up  to  $4.25  per 
hour  over  the  3-year  period.  That  is  a 
27-percent  increase  over  3  years  versus 
this  36-percent  increase  over  3  years. 
And  he  wants  a  real,  true,  training 
wage. 

If  he  has  those  two  things,  then 
those  who  desire  an  increase  in  the 
minimum  wage,  as  much  as  that  may 
still  be  detrimental  to  our  economy 
and  to  the  very  people  they  claim  it 
helps,  those  people,  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is  they  would  get  an  increase  in 
the  minimum  wage.  This  President  is 
willing  to  go  that  far. 

But  if  we  do  not  do  that,  he  is  going 
to  veto  this  bill  and  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  sustain  that  veto  because  I 
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think  it  is  in  the  best  interest  of  Amer- 
ica to  do  so. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  again  addressing  some  of  these 
same  issues  that  we  debated  at  the 
time  of  the  Senate's  consideration  of 
our  original  proposal  to  increase  the 

minimum  wage. 

If  we  take  the  figures  of  this  admin- 
istration, they  estimate  that  the 
number  of  jobs  is  going  to  grow, 
during  the  time  the  minimum  wage 
would  increase,  by  5.2  million  jobs  by 
1991.  That  is  what  the  administration 
estimates. 

My  friend  and  colleague  from  Utah 
says  he  believes  that  there  is  sufficient 
evidence  to  demonstrate  that  there 
will  be  a  loss  of  some  250,000  jobs 
during  the  period  of  the  increase  in 
the  minimum  wage.  Job  opportunities 
increased  by  360,000- jobs  2  months  ago 
alone  in  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica—a 360,000-job  increase.  Even  if  we 
accept  what  the  Senator  from  Utah 
says— he  is  talking  about  200,000  jobs 
that  would  not  be  available  over  the  3- 
year  life  of  this  Increase  in  the  mini- 
mum wage— we  wiU  still  have  a  surplus 
of  jobs. 

Now.  the  Department  of  Labor  says 
we  will  see  an  increase  of  5.2  million 
jobs  by  1991.  They  also  say  we  will 
only  add  4.4  million  workers  during 
that  period  of  time.  So  using  the  ad- 
ministration's own  figures,  there  is  an 
800,000  shortfall  of  workers— 800,000 
shortfall,  a  phenomenal  event  that 
will  develop  as  a  result  of  demography 
in  our  country. 

Business  Week  itself  said  that  they 
thought  that  the  loss  of  jobs  was  de 
minimis.  But  even  if  we  accept  the  ar- 
giunent  of  the  Senator  from  Utah, 
that  should  not  be  the  decisive  factor. 
Second,  on  the  issue  of  Puerto  Rico. 
If  I  heard  the  Senator  from  Utah  cor- 
rectly, I  must  say  that  if  he  would  be 
willing  to  accept  the  mandated  pro- 
grams that  exist  in  Puerto  Rico,  we 
might  have  a  different  proposal.  In 
Puerto  Rico  they  mandate  maternal 
leave  for  expectant  mothers.  Instead 
of  time  and  a  half,  they  have  double 
time.  There  are  mandated  Christmas 
bonuses.  This  Congress  has  always 
treated  Puerto  Rico  somewhat  differ- 
ently because  of  the  various  mandated 
employee  benefits  that  exist  in  Puerto 
Rico. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  let  us  exam- 
ine the  administration's  proposal  just 
briefly.  They  would  go  from  $3.35  to 
$3.65  to  $3.95  and  $4.25.  their  training 
wage  would  be  80  percent  of  each 
figure;  80  percent  of  each  level  for  a 
training  wage,  or  $3.35,  whichever  is 
higher. 

Now,  the  fact  is,  as  the  Urban  Insti- 
tute has  pointed  out,  40  percent  of  the 
workers  that  are  now  covered  by  the 
minimum  wage  would  actually  drop 
out  of  any  potential  increase  for  the 
minimum  wage  Under  the  administra- 
tion's training  wage.  And  the  result  of 


that  is  the  following:  If  you  take  the 
President's  program,  it  goes  up  to 
$3.65.  What  is  80  percent  of  that?  It  is 
below  $3.35.  So  that  worker  gets  no  in- 
crease that  particular  year. 

The  second  year,  it  goes  to  $3.95. 
What  is  80  percent  of  that?  It  is  still 
less  than  $3.35.  So  for  2  years  there  is 
no  increase  for  40  percent  of  the  mini- 
mum wage  workers  in  this  country. 

The  third  year,  it  goes  to  $4.25;  very 
generous  of  them.  What  is  80  percent 
of  that?  That  is  $3.40.  So  for  40  per- 
cent of  all  the  minimum  wage  workers, 
using  the  administration's  proposal 
over  the  same  3-year  period,  their  min- 
imum wage  would  go  up  a  nickel. 

So,  Mr.  I>resident,  I  think  that  the 
administration's  proposal  fails  to  pro- 
vide any  real  opportunity  for  almost 
half  of  those  who  are  working  at  the 
minimum  wage  today. 

Finally,  Mr.  President.  I  think  it  is 
important  to  point  out  that  those  that 
are  concerned  about  the  economic  im- 
plications of  an  increase  in  the  mini- 
mum wage,  are  not  out  here  suggest- 
ing that  we  should  eliminate  the  cost- 
of-living  increase  for  the  32  million 
senior  citizens  who  are  receiving  Social 
Security— 32  million  get  a  cost-of- 
living  increase— or  the  cost-of-living  in- 
crease for  the  2V4  million  men  and 
women  who  are  in  the  armed  services. 
I  support  that  cost-of-living  increase, 
as  I  do  for  the  32  million  senior  citi- 
zens. We  do  not  hear  argimaents  out 
here.  "Let's  take  away  the  cost  of 
living  for  the  seniors  because  it  is  bad 
economics." 

But  when  you  talk  about  the  4  mil- 
lion heads  of  households  that  would 
be  affected  by  our  proposal,  and  the 
1.2  million  heads  of  households  that 
are  in  poverty  and  would  be  helped  by 
this  bUl,  we  hear.  "Oh.  the  economic 
impact  on  our  economy,  it  is  going  to 
be  devastating." 

Mr.  President,  the  best  economic  in- 
dicators are  a  thorough  examination 
of  what  has  happened  to  our  economy 
over  the  period  of  the  last  six  times 
that  we  raised  the  minimvim  wage  over 
the  last  50  years.  Back  then  we  heard 
the  same  kinds  of  argiunents.  predic- 
tions, projections  by  similar  voices  in 
this  body  who  were  opposed  to  any  in- 
crease, and  those  fears  were  just  not 
justified. 

This  is  a  simple  matter  of  equity. 
Mr.  President.  All  we  are  saying  is 
anybody  who  wants  to  work  in  Amer- 
ica ought  not  to  be  condemned  to  a 
life  of  poverty.  That  is  what  the  issue 
is.  And  I  would  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  accept  this  conference  report. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  just  a 
couple  of  thoughts.  If  I  understood 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts correctly,  it  is  the  first  time  I 
have  ever  heard  him  admit  that  there 
is  probably  going  to  be  a  loss  of  at 
least  250.000  jobs,  which  he  brushes 
away  by  saying  there  will  be  an  in- 
crease of  300,000.  Heck,  we  have  had 


an  increase  of  20  million  jobs,  since 
the  minimum  wage  was  last  increased, 
under  the  Reagan  administration.  I  re- 
member in  those  early  years  what  a 
pejorative  term  it  was  to  talk  about 
Reaganomics.  Nobody  talks  about  that 
today.  Twenty  million  jobs. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  made  the 
point  that  there  were  some  7  million 
jobs  lost  that  actually  went  out  of  ex- 
istence that  were  $5  an  hour  or  less 
and  almost  the  same  amount  were  cre- 
ated between  $5  and  $10  an  hour  and 
18  million  jobs  over  $10  an  hour  under 
the  Reagan  administration  without  an 
increase  in  the  minimimi  wage. 

What  he  does  not  say,  though, 
whether  he  agrees  that  there  will  be  a 
250.000-  to  a  650.000-job  loss  if  this  con- 
ference report  passes,  is  that  that  will 
be  a  loss  of  jobs  to  the  very  people 
that  we  are  trying  to  help,  who  will 
never  hold  a  job  as  a  result  of  these 
types  of  archaic,  old-fashioned  in- 
creases in  the  minimum  wage.  That  is 
what  is  wrong. 

Look  at  the  facts.  This  is  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.  In  1955.  it  says— well, 
let  us  go  back  to  1948. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  1948? 

Mr.  HATCH.  Let  us  go  back  to  1948. 
In  1948,  black  youth  unemployment 
was  roughly  the  same  as  white  youth 
unemployment.  For  that  year,  blacks 
aged  16-17  had  an  unemployment  rate 
which  was  less  than  whites  of  the 
same  age,  9.4  percent  unemployment 
compared  to  10.2  percent  whites  un- 
employment. 

In  every  year  that  the  minimum 
wage  has  gone  up,  black  youth  em- 
ployment has  gone  down  and  black 
youth  imemployment  has  gone  up  to 
the  point  where  it  is  well  over  30  per- 
cent now. 

The  last  time  it  was  checked  by- 
well.  I  will  just  go  to  1955.  In  1955. 
there  was  one  black  kid  hired  for 
every  white  kid.  It  was  one  for  one. 

In  1976,  the  last  time  that  it  was 
done,  it  was  one  black  kid  for  every 
two  white  kids.  And  in  every  one  of 
those  particular  years  there  was  an  in- 
crease in  the  minimum  wage  through 
much  of  that  time. 

There  is  a  correlation.  The  very 
people  that  those  who  are  supporting 
this  bill  claim  they  are  championing, 
and  they  have  been  claiming  this  for 
years,  they  are  actually  just  cutting 
out  of  the  work  force  and  putting  on 
welfare  at  $1  million  per  person  for 
the  rest  of  their  lives  from  every  tax- 
payer in  America  because  we  are  too 
doggone  stupid  to  look  at  this  thing 
for  what  it  is. 

And  with  regard  to  those  who  are 
working  poor,  there  are  not  4  million 
who  are  on  the  minimum  wage,  there 
are  336,000.  Of  the  4  million,  approxi- 
mately 4  million  people  on  the  mini- 
mum wage,  336,000,  a  little  over  8  per- 
cent, are  working  poor.  We  should  get 
them  to  a  livable  wage.  There  is  no 
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question  about  that.  And  a  lot  of  us 
would  do  so  not  by  increasing  the  min- 
imum wage  for  everybody  with  the 
ratcheting  effect  that  triggers  infla- 
tion as  it  happened  during  the  Carter 
years,  because  there  are  a  lot  of  other 
ungodly  forces  pushing  up  inflation, 
too,  but  this  just  triggers  it.  We  would 
not  do  it  across  the  board.  We  would 
have  an  earned  income  refimdable  tax 
credit  that  would  get  these  working 
poor  to  a  livable  wage.  And  let  us 
attack  it  directly. 

The  vast  majority  of  people  on  the 
minimiim  wage  are  people  who  do  not 
come  from  poor  families.  They  are 
people  at  150  percent  above  poverty  or 
better.  The  vast  majority  are  yoimg 
l}eople.  The  vast  majority  of  them  are 
people  who  literaUy  are  part-time 
workers  or  otherwise  need  a  job.  Many 
of  them  choose  to  work  at  the  mini- 
mum wage. 

As  the  labor  demographics  go  down, 
people  with  any  kind  of  skills  or  expe- 
rience or  education  or  abilities  are 
going  to  be  hired  at  more  than  the 
minimiiTn  wage.  It  is  these  people  at 
the  bottom  rung  who  have  no  skills, 
have  no  education,  have  no  training— 
they  are  the  ones  who  are  going  to  be 
cut  out  by  this  type  of  archaic  increase 
in  the  minimum  wage. 

The  President  himself  understands 
that  and  even  though  he  does  he  is 
going  to  increase  the  minimum  wage 
27  percent  over  3  years.  I  will  support 
that  even  though  he  acknowledges 
that  it  is  not  in  the  best  interest  of 
these  people.  I  acknowledge  that.  But 
there  is  still  a  belief  out  there,  I  think 
because  of  some  of  the  reporting  in 
this  country,  there  is  a  belief  that  this 
somehow  does  people  good  when  in 
fact  it  does  a  lot  of  harm. 

We  have  to  look  at  these  last  6  or  8 
years  and  see  how  much  better  the 
economy  has  been  when  there  has 
been  no  increase  in  minimmn  wage 
and  how  much  better  it  has  been  for 
those  who  really  are  underskilled,  un- 
dertrained,  and  undereducated. 

Let  me  yield  such  time  as  he  needs 
to    the    distinguished    Senator    from 

Mr.  GRAMM.  I  would  withhold,  Mr. 
President,  for  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

liSr.  KENNEDY.  I  will  just  take  2 
minutes.  Mr.  President,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  Senator  from  Utah  says 
there  are  only  going  to  be  a  few  hun- 
dred thousand  that  are  going  to  be  af- 
fected. The  Senator  cannot  have  he 
argument  both  ways.  He  cannot  say 
there  is  only  a  few  hundred  thousand 
going  to  be  affected  and  then  predict 
the«e  dramatic  and  dire  economic  im- 
pacts on  the  economy.  The  argument 
does  not  hold.  It  Just  does  not  hold. 

Mr.  HATCH.  That  is  not  what  I  said. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is  we  had  an  Increase  in  the 


minimum  wage  by  60  percent  between 
1961  and  1969.  The  rate  of  inflation 
during  that  period  was  22  percent. 

Between  1981  and  1989,  a  zero-per- 
cent increase  in  the  minimimi  wage, 
but  the  rate  of  inflation  was  39  per- 
cent. 

Let  us  use  the  basic  traditional  eco- 
nomic data  when  we  are  trying  to  talk 
about  the  projections  and  what  the 
impact  is  going  to  be  in  terms  of  the 
loss  of  jobs. 

An  just  finally  with  regard  to  the 
loss  of  jobs,  I  put  in  the  Record  the 
Business  Week  article  that  states  that, 
regarding  the  loss  of  jobs,  "Indeed,  the 
harm  from  a  higher  minimum  wage 
may  not  only  be  less  than  the  conserv- 
ative figure— but  even  less  than  the 
liberals  think." 

It  basically  points  out  that  any  po- 
tential loss  of  jobs  would  be  de  mini- 
mis because  it  correctly  points  out 
that  what  impacts  jobs  are  the  eco- 
nomic indicators,  not  just  providing  a 
living  wage  to  the  working  poor  of  this 
country. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article,  dated  October  19, 
1987,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Dispelling  the  Myths  About  a  Higher 
Minimum  Wage 

(By  Aaron  Bernstein) 

Sometimes  economists  are  so  busy  predict- 
ing the  future  that  they  neglect  to  look  at 
the  past.  This  seems  to  be  the  case  in  the 
current  debate  over  the  minimum  wage.  Lib- 
eral and  conservative  economists  alike  have 
churned  out  predictions  of  how  many  Jobs 
will  be  lost  if  the  $3.35-an-hour  minimum  is 
raised.  The  liberals  say  very  few,  the  con- 
servatives say  a  lot.  But  a  close  look  at  how 
each  side  reaches  its  conclusions  throws 
doubt  on  both  their  estimates.  Indeed,  the 
harm  from  a  higher  minimum  may  not  only 
be  less  thami  conservatives  figure— but  even 
less  than  liberals  think. 

The  problem  lies  in  the  econometric 
models  on  which  the  projections  are  based. 
Lobbying  groups  ranging  from  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  to  the  AFL-CIO  buy 
these  computerized  profUes  of  the  economy, 
which  they  then  use  to  project  what  hap- 
pens when  variables  such  as  the  minimum 
wage  are  altered.  It  turns  out  that  the 
models  used  on  both  sides  of  the  current 
debate  assume  that  the  percentage  of  work- 
ers earning  the  minimum  wage  will  remain 
the  same. 

In  reality,  the  percentage  has  been  drop- 
ping. As  a  result,  the  pool  of  workers  likely 
to  be  affected  by  a  higher  minimum  wage  is 
smaller  than  most  models  assume — some 
35%  smaller  (chart).  The  implication  is  a 
matter  of  arithmetic:  The  fewer  minimum- 
wage  Jobs  there  are,  the  less  impact  on  em- 
ployment if  the  minimum  wages  rises. 

To  be  fair,  glitch  in  the  econometric 
models  has  caught  nearly  everyone  off 
guard.  Even  such  staunch  opponents  of  a 
minimum  wage  hike  as  Finis  R.  Welch,  a 
labor  economist  at  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia at  Los  Angeles,  now  concede  that  the 
smaller  number  puts  the  matter  in  a  differ- 
ent light.  Although  he  still  is  against  raising 
the  minimum,  he  agrees  "there  will  be  less 


problems  if  there  are  fewer  workers  at  the 
current  minimum." 

That  may  be  an  understatement.  Conserv- 
atives point  out  that  if  higher  labor  costa 
aren't  matched  by  productivity  gains,  mini- 
mum wage  workers  could  be  priced  out  of  a 
Job.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  predicts 
that  750,000  Jobs  could  be  lost  by  1990  if  the 
minimum  wage  were  raised  in  stetw  to  $4.65, 
as  is  called  for  by  legislation  being  debated 
in  Congress.  It  predicts  a  loss  of  up  to  1.9 
million  Jobs  by  1995. 

Liberals,  arguing  that  employers  would 
offset  the  wage  hike  with  productivity 
gains,  show  far  fewer  Jobs  being  lost.  F. 
Gerard  Adams,  an  economist  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  puts  the  loss  at  100,000 
by  1990.  Liberals  also  argue  that  it's  worth 
losing  some  Jobs  to  keep  other  minimum- 
wage  workers  out  of  poverty. 

Whatever  the  merits  of  that  argument, 
even  Adams'  number  may  be  too  high.  The 
model  he  used,  from  Wharton  Econometric 
Forecasting  Associates  Inc.,  assimies  a  con- 
stant proportion  of  minimum-wage  workers 
vs.  all  hourly  workers  In  the  economy— even 
though  the  actual  share  fell  from  15%  in 
1981  to  8.8%  in  1986.  Thus  "the  model  could 
be  overcounting  (anticipated]  Job  losses." 
says  John  Hagens,  the  head  of  Wharton's 
macro  unit.  The  impact  could  be  overstated 
further  because  the  number  of  hourly  work- 
ers above  $3.35  but  below  the  proposed  new 
minimum  wage  has  fallen,  too. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  used  a  Wash- 
ington University  econometric  model  with 
similar  flaws.  "We  do  assimie  a  rise  in  the 
number  of  minimum-wage  workers,"  con- 
cedes Chris  Varvaes,  an  economist  at  Lau- 
rence H.  Meyer  Si  Associates,  which  built 
the  model.  The  chamber's  economist,  Gra- 
ciela  Testa-Ortiz,  apparently  didn't  realize 
that.  By  contrast.  Data  Resources  Inc.  used 
a  "very  conservative  assumption"  on  how 
many  workers  earn  $3.35.  says  Roger  Brin- 
ner,  its  chief  economist.  He  sees  87,000  Jobs 
lost  by  1990. 

Indeed,  the  opponents'  own  logic  indicates 
that  raising  the  minimum  shouldn't  be  dev- 
astating. If  business  hires  fewer  Tninimnm. 
wage  workers  when  they  become  more  ex- 
pensive, then  it  should  hire  more  such  work- 
ers when  they  become  cheaper.  They've 
become  an  absolute  bargain  since  1981,  as 
the  real  value  of  the  minimum  wage  has 
fallen  by  25%.  Yet  there  are  2.7  million 
fewer  minimum-wage  workers  now,  while 
overall  employment  has  risen  by  some  9  mil- 
lion. 

Why  did  this  happen?  Many  economists 
say  the  education  and  skUl  requirements  of 
new  Jobs  are  rising.  WhUe  some  of  these 
may  be  low-paid  retailing  or  fast-food  Jobs, 
even  they  are  starting  to  pay  more  than 
$3.35.  That  may  be  because  the  number  of 
teens  is  falling  and  labor  shortages  are  de- 
veloping, making  it  harder  to  hire  workers 
at  the  minimum.  If  these  trends  continue, 
the  economy  will  replace  more  of  the 
lowest-pajring  Jobs  with  higher-paying  ones. 
So  letting  the  nUnimnm  rise  shouldn't  be  so 
harmful. 

There's  another  point  that  some  econo- 
mists have  missed.  Opponents  argue  that 
lifting  the  minimum  wouldn't  help  many 
poor  people  anyway.  Only  1  million  of  the 
5.1  million  minimum-wage  workers  live  in 
poverty,  they  say— the  rest  live  with  other 
wage-earners.  But  few  mention  that  the  5 
million  counts  only  hourly  workers. 

trade-opt 

In  unpublished  surveys,  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  estimates  the  number  of 
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piece-rate  or  daily-rate  workers  who  earn 
the  Tninimiim.  They  raise  the  number  of 
those  workers  to  "probably  7  or  8  miUlon," 
says  Welch.  Some  of  them  live  in  poverty. 
The  BIS  also  found  that  in  1985,  1.1  million 
impoverished  workers  earned  $3.36  to  $4.35 
an  hour.  A  higher  miniTtiiim  would  push  up 
their  pay,  too. 

Increasing  the  tninimnm  wage  would  raise 
costs  for  those  companies  still  paying  it.  But 
if  the  economy  is  shifting  toward  higher- 
wage  work  anyway,  a  hike  wouldn't  cost 
many  Jobs— and  would  help  many  poor 
people  keep  up  with  inflation.  That  may 
well  be  a  trade-off  worth  making.  But 
before  the  coimtry  can  decide  whether  it  is, 
someone  will  have  to  bring  those  antiquated 
forecasting  models  up  to  date. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
is  any  impact  it  is  going  to  be  on  those 
who  cannot  get  jobs.  It  will  be  on 
those  who  are  underskilled,  those  who 
have  no  training,  those  who  have  no 
education  or  at  least  relatively  little. 
That  is  the  point  we  are  making  here. 
The  336,000  people  are  those  who 
are  heads  of  household  who  literally 
are  underpaid  on  the  minimum  wage 
and  we  would  solve  that.  We  would  di- 
rectly attack  that  with  a  refundable 
earned  income  tax  credit  and  we  would 
help  them.  That  is  rightly  so.  But  let 
us  help  them  directly,  let  us  not  just 
ratchet  up  the  whole  economy  in  unfa- 
vorable ways  just  because  people  are 
slavishly  devoted  to  an  archaic  idea 
that  literally  almost  everybody  is  criti- 
cizing today  who  has  any  economic 
backgroimd  or  experience. 

That  is  the  point  we  are  malung. 
There  may  have  been  a  time  when  the 
minimum  wage  had  some  value,  back 
in  the  Etepression  when  they  were 
trying  to  protect  jobs  said  so  forth. 
But  that  time  is  not  now.  Right  now, 
there  wiU  be  a  tremendous  loss  and 
tremendous  hurt  to  the  very  people 
that  the  sponsors  of  this  bill  claim 
they  are  trying  to  help. 

Let  me  jrield  at  this  time  to  the  dis- 
tinguished   Senator    from    Texas    as 

much  time  as  he  needs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
begin  by  saying  if  our  objective  is 
really  to  adopt  a  living  wage,  I  do  not 
know  why  we  are  so  stingy  with  the 
working  men  and  women  of  America. 
Who  here  argues  that  $4.55  an  hour  is 
a  living  wage?  Surely  not  our  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Massachusetts. 
In  fact,  at  $4.55  an  hour,  if  this  is  the 
wage  being  paid  to  a  head  of  a  house- 
hold of  four,  when  that  goes  into 
effect  in  1992,  the  Department  of 
Labor  estimates  that  the  family  wiU  be 
$4,661  below  the  poverty  line. 

So,  Mr.  President,  we  are  not  talking 
about  a  living  wage,  here.  What  we  are 
talking  about  is  an  action  to  set  into 
law  a  wage  below  which  we  will  not 
allow  people  to  work.  We  will  not 
allow  jobs  to  be  offered  or  accepted 
below  that  wage. 

Mr.  President,  if  minimum  wage  laws 
really  worked,  if,  as  the  Senator  from 


Massachusetts  said,  they  really  did  not 
have  any  impact  on  employment,  they 
just  had  impact  on  the  people  getting 
the  wage,  why  are  we  not  debating  $10 
an  hour  or  $20  an  hour  or  $1  million 
an  hour?  If  we  adopted  a  minimum 
wage  of  $1  million  an  hour,  we  could 
all  be  rich.  Elxcept  for  the  quirk  we  all 
learned  in  the  third  grade  when  we 
learned  multiplication  and  that  quirk, 
Mr.  President,  was:  Anything  times 
zero  is  zero.  And  $1  million  an  horn- 
times  zero  houi-s  is  zero  and  you  are 
still  poor  and  you  are  still  broke. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  great  paradox 
that,  as  we  are  here  debating  this  issue 
today,  all  over  the  world,  in  every 
other  deliberative  body  on  earth, 
people  are  talking  about  perestroika 
and  liberalization  and  market  incen- 
tives; in  Russian  and  Chinese  and  in 
Spanish  people  are  talking  about  let- 
ting markets  work.  And  yet  here  in  the 
greatest  deliberative  body  on  earth  we 
are  talking  about  passing  laws  to  set 
wages.  The  Russians  have  tried  since 
the  October  revolution  to  nm  the 
economy  by  having  the  Goverrunent 
set  policy.  Today,  everyone  except  the 
U.S.  Congress  has  wised  up  to  the  fact 
that  this  policy  does  not  work. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  here  to 
debate  the  difference  between  the 
President's  plan  and  Senator  Kenne- 
dy's plan.  Both  of  them  are  bad  plans. 
Both  of  them  are  political  plans. 

The  President  has  proposed  a  com- 
promise to  try  to  minimize  the  impact 
but  his  compromise  will  slow  growth, 
will  put  people  out  of  work,  and  will 
make  America  worse  off. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  heard  many 
examples  of  why  we  should  not  in- 
crease the  minimimi  wage.  The  best 
one  I  ever  heard  was  last  year  when  a 
group  of  florists  came  to  see  me— 
people  who  cut  flowers.  And  this  one 
old  florist  said:  You  know,  I  always 
hire  people  at  the  minimiun  wage.  I 
always  have  about  four  people  work- 
ing for  me  at  the  minimiun  wage.  But, 
he  said,  what  people  do  not  under- 
stand is  that  they  are  never  the  same 
four  people.  People  come  to  work  for 
me,  they  leam  how  to  get  to  work  on 
time,  they  leam  how  to  work  under  su- 
pervision, and  then  suddenly  they  quit 
to  go  to  work  for  K-M£irt  or  to  go  to 
work  for  the  local  exterminator  or  to 
go  to  work  for  a  new  manufacturing 
plant.  And  then  I  hire  somebody  else. 
And  my  florist's  shop  is  like  a  weigh 
station  on  the  way  for  people  to  get 
better  jobs. 

The  old  florist  said,  for  example, 
that  8  years  ago,  a  young  fellow  came 
into  his  shop  and  said  he  was  lootdng 
for  work,  and  he  hired  him.  The  guy 
was  artistic.  The  florist  taught  the 
young  man  how  to  cut  flowers.  The 
guy  was  smart,  and  he  taught  him  how 
to  do  his  books.  Two  years  ago,  the 
yoimg  fellow  quit,  went  across  the 
street  and  opened  his  own  flower  shop. 
Now  this  yoimg  competitor  hires  10 


people  at  the  minimum  wage  to  work 
for  him.  The  old  florist  said  that  if  we 
had  had  $4.65  an  hour  as  a  minimimi 
wage  8  years  ago,  he  would  never  have 
hired  that  young  guy,  that  guy  would 
be  on  welfare,  the  old  florist  would 
have  no  competition  in  his  neighbor- 
hood, and  he  would  be  rich. 

Mr.  President,  we  can  go  through 
these  numbers  until  you  are  blue  in 
the  face  with  charges  and  counter- 
charges, but  the  bottom  line  is  this: 
Minimum  wage  laws  tend  to  cut  the 
bottom  rung  off  the  economic  ladder. 
The  plain  truth  is  there  should  be  no 
minimum  wage  law,  period,  in  this 
great  land  of  free  enterprise.  Minu- 
mum  wage  laws  keep  people  in  pover- 
ty, or  using  the  words  of  our  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Massachusetts, 
they  condemn  people  to  a  life  of  pro- 
verty,  but  they  do  this  by  keeping 
workers  from  ever  getting  that  foot  on 
the  bottom  rung  of  the  economic 
ladder. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity in  my  lifetime  to  work  at  sever- 
al jobs  at  the  minimum  wage.  In  fact,  I 
remember  one  job  I  had  at  the  Tom 
Houston  Peanut  Co.  in  which  I  was 
hired  at  minimum  wage.  I  thought  it 
was  minimum  wage.  It  was  $1.10  an 
hour.  I  remember  that  vividly.  I  did 
two  jobs.  One  job  was  to  sand  these 
wooden  candy  display  cases  in  a  filling 
station.  The  other  job  involved  the 
metal  cases  that  were  coming  on  to  re- 
place the  wooden  cases,  therefore,  my 
first  job  at  that  point  was  becoming 
obsolete  even  as  I  acquired  skills  by 
sanding  away  my  fingerprints  every 
day.  The  new  metal  cases  were  covered 
with  grease,  so  I  would  sand  in  the 
morning,  and  then  in  the  afternoon,  I 
would  tie  this  chain  around  these 
metal  cases  and  dump  them  in  kero- 
sene and  then  wipe  them  off.  By  the 
end  of  the  morning,  my  hands  had 
little  nicks  and  then  when  you  stuck 
them  in  that  kerosene,  my  hands 
would  bum  and  I  think,  Mr.  President, 
it  was  somewhere  on  one  of  those  days 
that  the  idea  hit  me  that  maybe  this 
book  learning  business  was  not  as  bad 
as  I  might  have  previously  thought. 

I  am  certain,  Mr.  President,  that  I 
acquired  great  skill  in  working  at  the 
minimum  wage.  One  of  the  things  I 
discovered  was  that  I  did  not  want  to 
do  it  the  rest  of  my  life.  Had  I  never 
had  that  opportunity,  I  am  not  certain 
that  this  revelation  would  have  ever 
reached  me,  and  I  do  not  believe  that 
it  would  ever  reach  millions.  The  plain 
truth  is  that  most  people  leam  to  do 
what  they  do  for  a  living  by  doing  it. 
On  the  job  training  is  the  only  train- 
ing program  that  has  ever  had  any 
real  effect.  All  of  these  jobs  bills  we 
pass  around  here  are  nothing  as  com- 
pared to  on  the  job  training.  In  fact, 
there  has  only  been  one  legitimate 
antipoverty  program  in  history,  and  it 
is    called   American    capitalism.    The 
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plain  truth  is  you  do  not  eliminate 
proverty  by  passing  laws  setting 
wages.  You  eliminate  poverty  by 
having  an  economy  where  there  is  op- 
portunity and  freedom. 

So  my  frustration.  Mr.  President,  Is 
not  in  numbers  about  how  you  can 
show  that  between  1978  and  1981  we 
raised  the  minimum  wage  and  the  pov- 
erty rate  went  up,  or  that  we  did  not 
do  anything  to  the  minimum  wage  be- 
tween 1983  and  1988  and  it  went  down. 
The  world  is  not  going  to  come  to  an 
end  based  on  what  we  do  here  or  what 
we  do  not  do  here.  It  is  true  that  the 
plight  of  the  people  who  would  like  to 
be  part  of  mainstream  America  will  be 
made  more  difficult  if  we  raise  the 
minimum  wage  law.  The  minimum 
wage  law  is  antipoor,  antiminority  and 
it  is  unworthy  of  consideration  by  this 
great  deliberative  body. 

Mr.  President,  what  we  ought  to  be 
debating  Is  how  to  make  America  richer 
by  letting  our  markets  work  more  ef- 
fectively, by  promoting  trade,  by  low- 
ering interest  rates,  by  promoting  cap- 
ital accumulation  and  investment,  but 
instead  we  waste  away  our  time  and 
the  time  of  the  Nation  by  engaging  in 
a  political  debate  with  the  arrogance 
that  somehow  we,  in  this  room  here, 
can  pass  a  law  and  make  wages  in  our 
society  in  a  world  marketplace. 

The  plain  truth  is  we  cannot  do  that. 
The  only  way  we  can  make  wages  is  by 
making  the  economy  stronger,  and 
that  should  be  the  subject  of  our 
debate.  I  intend,  Mr.  President,  to  vote 
against  this  bill.  I  intend  to  vote  to 
sustain  the  President's  veto.  I  do  not 
want  anyone  to  ever  think  that  I  voted 
to  condemn  the  poor  people  of  this 
country  to  poverty;  that  I  voted  to  cut 
off  the  bottom  rung  of  the  economic 
ladder  and  deny  them  the  opportunity 
to  get  on  the  playing  field  and  use 
their  God-given  talents.  Not  only  is 
that  approach  imenllghtened.  I  think 
it  is  unworthy  of  our  great  Nation.  I 
jrleld  the  floor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time.   

B4r.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  President,  we  have  had  a  very  con- 
structive debate  thus  far  today  and  in 
weeks  past  on  this  fundamental  issue. 
I  rise  today  to  support  the  compromise 
plan  which  has  been  submitted 
through  the  conference  committee 
process.  I  believe  it  is  a  good  compro- 
mise, and  I  believe  it  is  good  policy  for 
this  Nation.  The  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration for  half  a  century  have 
agreed  that  the  minimum  wage  is  an 
important  part  of  our  democratic  cap- 
italism in  America.  Since  the  1930's. 


the  minimum  wage  has  been  a  con- 
tract for  dignity  of  American  workers. 

I  believe,  Mr.  President,  there  is  a 
fimdamental  aspect  of  American  cap- 
italism that  is  at  issue  here  today.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  has  made  a  strong 
statement  for  what  I  would  call  pure 
capitalism,  and  that  is  to  allow  the 
marketplace  untouched,  undirected, 
unsoftened  to  be  the  determinant  of 
allocation  of  resources. 

I  am  a  capitalist  as  well,  and  I  be- 
lieve in  the  strength  of  the  market- 
place and  the  wisdom  of  the  unguided 
hand,  but  I  also  look  at  some  societies 
which  I  think  have  allowed  that  un- 
guided hand  to  be  the  only  hand.  Soci- 
eties to  the  south  of  us  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica, which  with  a  high  degree  of 
almost  medieval,  feudal  capitalism, 
have  seen  societies  that  have  grown 
with  tremendous  disparities;  which 
have  seen  societies  that  did  not  en- 
courage the  entrepreneurial  spirit; 
which  have  seen  societies  that  empha- 
size class  division  where  that  young 
child  bom  into  the  poor  barrio  Imew, 
no  matter  what  people  told  him,  there 
was  no  chance  that  he  or  she  was  ever 
going  to  have  a  real  opportunity  in 
that  society. 

We  have  taken  a  different  route  in 
the  United  States,  Mr.  President.  We 
have  believed  in  the  concepts  of  Jef- 
fersonlan  and  Hamiltonian  democratic 
capitalism,  that  there  is  a  role  for  soci- 
ety through  democratic  institutions  in 
softening,  in  making  capitalism  kinder 
and  gentler  and  more  available  to  all 
people. 

Within  a  few  yards  of  where  we 
stand  is  the  room  in  which  Abraham 
Lincoln  signed  the  Emancipation  Proc- 
lamation. That  was  a  strong  economic 
statement.  It  was  a  statement  that 
Government  was  going  to  proclaim 
that  the  sale  of  human  beings  was  no 
longer  tolerable  in  our  society.  I  guess 
you  could  say  that  was  an  intrusion  by 
Government  into  what  the  economic 
marketplace  had  said  was  acceptable 
prior  to  our  Civil  War. 

In  this  room,  we  have  debated  in  the 
past  child  labor  laws,  laws  that  have 
protected  those  who  were  defenseless, 
laws  which  have  created  some  sense  of 
safety  and  environmental  protection 
on  the  worksite.  All  those  are  intru- 
sions into  a  true  marketplace.  I  sug- 
gest those  are  not  things  which  have 
demeaned  or  weakened  our  economic 
system.  Those  are  the  tjrpes  of  meas- 
ures which  have  made  our  democratic 
capitalism  the  model  of  the  world 
today  and  will  be  in  the  future. 

It  was  in  that  same  vein  that,  50 
years  ago,  this  Government  decided 
there  was  a  minimimi  wage  below 
which  Americans  should  not  be  asked 
to  work.  It  was  in  that  tradition  of 
democratic  capitalism,  and  so  what  we 
are  talking  about  today  is  not  any  fun- 
damental, radical  change  of  our  eco- 
nomic and  social  history.  It  is  in  the 
tradition  of  that  social  and  economic 


history.  Our  enlightened  policy  takes 
into  account  past  experience  and  tries 
to  shape  a  better  future  by  applying 
that  past  experience. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  that  this 
legislation  is  an  example  of  taking  ad- 
vantage of  past  experience,  particular- 
ly as  it  relates  to  the  inclusion  of  a 
training  wage  within  the  conference 
committee  report  and  recommenda- 
tions. 

While  the  focus  of  the  debate  has 
been  on  the  difference,  I  think  what  is 
important  to  also  comment  on  is  the 
fact  that  the  position  of  the  Congress, 
as  expressed  in  this  report,  and  the  ad- 
ministration, as  expressed  in  the  state- 
ments of  the  President  and  his  repre- 
sentatives, are  actually  very  close. 
Both  agree  that  we  should  increase 
the  minimum  wage.  I  guess  even  more 
fundamentally,  both  agree  that  we 
should  retain  the  minimum  wage  as 
part  of  our  social  economic  policy.  The 
difference  between  the  two  positions 
comes  down  to  10  cents  per  year  per 
hour  over  the  next  3  years  in  terms  of 
implementation  so  that  by  the  year 
1992  the  administration's  program 
would  be  $4.25  and  this  conference 
committee  report  is  $4.55.  Both  sides 
have  agreed  that  a  training  wage  is  an 
appropriate  component  of  this  legisla- 
tion. I  believe  now  is  the  time  to  put 
this  debate  behind  us  and  for  the 
President  to  recognize  that  this  is  a 
reasonable  compromise  which  well- 
minded,  patriotic  men  and  women  can 
agree  to  and  let  us  go  on  to  the  more 
difficult  issues  that  will  be  before  Con- 
gress and  this  administration  in  the 
months  to  come. 

I  should  like  to  talk  particularly,  Mr. 
President,  about  the  training  wage 
which  was  an  issue  of  particular  con- 
cern to  me  because  in  my  experience  I 
have  seen  many  people  who  were 
given  that  opportunity  for  the  first 
job,  given  that  opportimity  to  learn 
and  to  demonstrate  their  aptitude. 

I  believe  we  should  encourage  em- 
ployers to  make  that  first  opportunity 
even  more  available,  and  it  is  toward 
that  objective  that  the  training  wage 
is  targeted.  The  training  wage  in  this 
conference  committee  report  is  essen- 
tially the  same  provision  which  was 
adopted  by  a  significant  margin  in  this 
Senate.  The  Senate  training  wage  was 
accepted  by  the  conference  committee. 
Therefore,  we  have  a  60-day  training 
wage  that  provides  an  incentive  for 
businesses  to  bring  in  newcomers  to 
the  job  market,  to  take  a  chance  on 
those  who  have  not  been  previously 
employed. 

This  training  wage  compromise  is 
good  for  business.  It  is  good  for  the 
first-time  worker.  It  is  good  for  our 
capitalist  system.  Sixty  days  is  a  rea- 
sonable period  to  train  new  employees, 
to  teach  them  the  importance  of  punc- 
tuality, teamwork,  and  service  to  cus- 
tomers. 
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Those  were  the  exact  positive  goals 
described  by  Labor  Secretary  Dole  in 
her  testimony  to  the  Senate  Labor 
Committee  when  she  spoke  about  the 
need  for  a  training  wage. 

As  a  supporter  of  the  training  wage. 
I  appreciate  the  President's  desire  to 
create  this  incentive  for  employers  to 
take  a  chance  on  the  relatively  inexpe- 
rienced employee.  I  am  concerned, 
however,  that  the  President's  current 
proposal  fails  to  fully  achieve  this 
goal;  that  the  training  wage  which  he 
proposes.  180  days,  would  last  far 
beyond  the  time  actually  required  to 
learn  both  the  skills  of  the  job  and  the 
culture  of  the  job.  I  am  also  concerned 
that  it  could  be  the  source  of  abuse; 
that  it  could  be  the  means  by  which 
employers  who  had  interests  other 
than  advancing  the  training  and  prep- 
aration of  that  first-time  employee 
could  use  it  as  an  abusive  means  in 
order  to  keep  a  person  permanently  in 
a  submlnimvun  wage  position. 

I  urge  the  President  to  look  closely 
at  the  training  wage  in  this  legislation. 
We  encourage  employers  to  provide 
substantive  training.  We  encourage 
employees  to  remain  on  the  job  by 
providing  enhanced  wages  with  conti- 
nuity of  employment.  We  discourage 
displacing  workers  or  churning  new 
workers  in  a  training  cycle  without  an 
end. 

Congress  has  moved,  Mr.  President, 
toward  the  administration's  proposal 
on  the  training  wage  and  the  mini- 
mum wage  rate.  I  hope  the  President 
will  buUd  on  this  spirit  of  compromise 
so  that  we  can  reach  our  mutual  goal 
of  providing  a  just  minimum  wage. 
Our  goal  is  to  prove  the  maxim  that 
work  means  dignity  in  America.  Now  is 
the  time  for  the  President  to  join  us  in 
saluting  dignity  in  the  workplace. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Florida  has 
expired.  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimotis  consent  that  the  vote  on 
the  conference  report  occur  at  4  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum  with  the  time  divided 
equally.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  time  will  be  divided 
equally.  The  clerk  wUl  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  order  for  the  quorum 
call  be  rescinded. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
LiEBERMAN).  Wlthout  objcctlon  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
statement  of  the  managers  which  ac- 
companies the  report,  there  is  a  provi- 
sion which  requires  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  promulgate  regulations 
which  interpret  section  13(a)  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  permitting 
skilled  computer  operators  to  qualify 
for  an  exemption.  I  have  a  question 
about  this  language  which  I  hope  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts can  clarify.  It  is  a  very  important 
question.  My  question  concerns  the 
language  directing  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  promulgate  regulations  im- 
plementing this  exemption  for  highly 
skilled  computer  professionals,  specifi- 
cally the  earnings  test,  the  exemption 
which  is  based  on  earnings  not  less 
than  6V4  times  the  current  minimum 
wage  rate.  However,  language  in  the 
conference  report  states  the  following: 
"When  the  Secretary  of  Labor  adjusts 
these  tests,"  referring  to  the  adminis- 
trative, executive,  and  professional  ex- 
emption from  overtime  tests  under 
section  13(a),  I  assume,"thls  level  of 
6V4  times  the  minimum  wage  should 
serve  as  a  guide  as  to  the  appropriate 
levels  for  the  salary  tests." 

I  know  that  this  amendment  was 
meant  to  cover  computer  professions, 
but  the  exemptions  from  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  under  section 
13(a)  also  covers  about  20  million 
other  persons  currently  working  in 
professional,  executive,  and  adminis- 
trative positions.  I  understand  that 
the  average  aimual  income  of  individ- 
uals performing  in  a  managerial  capac- 
ity is  about  $28,000  a  year.  The  De- 
partment of  Labor's  regulations  define 
this  category  as  individuals  whose  pri- 
mary duty  is  management  of  an  enter- 
prise and  who  customarily  and  regu- 
larly direct  the  work  of  two  or  more 
full-time  employees. 

Here  is  my  question  for  my  friend 
from  Massachusetts,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts.  Are  we 
in  this  language  instructing  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  to  increase  the  entire 
13(a)  salary  tests  which  are  now  set  at 
not  less  than  $250  per  week  to  a  level 
which  would  equal  over  $870  per  week 
for  a  full-time  manager  at  the  current 
minimum  wage  of  $3.35  an  hour?  In 
annual  terms  this  directive  would  in- 
crease the  threshold  from  $12,500  to 
$43,500.  If  that  is  so,  or  If  that  Is  what 
we  are  asking  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
to  do.  it  would  mean  that  if  the  mini- 
mum wage  were  indeed  raised  to  $4.55 
an  hour  as  is  being  attempted  under 
this  bill  that  any  manager  would  have 
to  earn  about  $60,000  per  year  to  qual- 
ify for  an  exemption  as  an  executive, 
as  a  professional,  or  as  an  administra- 
tive employee.  It  would  also  mean  that 
the  vast  majority  of  the  approximate- 
ly 20  million  senior  level  employees 
currently  covered  by  this  blU  would  no 


longer  be  exempt.  It  would  mean  that 
almost  every  business,  and  Indeed  the 
Senate,  given  the  provisions  we  have 
adopted  for  congressional  coverage, 
would  have  to  start  paying  people 
overtime. 

Since  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  is  also  written  into  this  bill,  it 
means  every  Member  of  Congress  and 
every  staff  member  in  Congress  would 
have  to  be  paid  overtime  if  their  sala- 
ries are  $60,000  a  year  or  less  because 
of  this  bill.  If  that  is  what  we  mean,  I 
think  that  every  Senator  should  be 
aware  of  this  before  they  cast  their 
vote  on  acceptance  of  this  conference 
report. 

If  that  is  not  what  we  mean,  and  the 
language  seems  to  say  that,  I  think  we 
should  make  sure  that  this  statement 
of  direction  Is  not  misinterpreted  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  or  by  the  many 
business  people  who  would  be  affected 
by  a  major  expansion  of  the  coverage 
of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 

So  I  ask  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  just  what  it 
means,  and  can  we  instruct  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  in  such  a  way  to  msike  it 
clear  that  we  are  not  going  to  have  to 
pay  overtime  for  everybody  who  is 
willing  to  work  extra  hours  for  the 
benefit  of  taxpayers  in  America,  and 
for  the  benefit  of  the  countless  busi- 
nesses in  America  without  overtime 
today?  And  they  are  willing  to  do  so 
because  they  are  managers,  and  they 
are  administrators.  They  are  profes- 
sionals or  they  are  executives.  Because 
if  it  means  the  other,  then  it  Is  going 
to  be  a  further  deterioration  of  rights 
and  privileges  throughout  this  coun- 
try, and  a  loss  of  tremendous  business 
expansion  in  this  country.  As  a  matter 
of  fact.  I  think  there  will  be  a  lot  of 
businesses  going  out  of  business. 

So  I  ask  the  distinguished  Senator 
from    Massachusetts,    what    does    it 

mean?  

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  Senator  knows,  under  the  regula- 
tions regarding  the  exemptions  from 
overtime  which  exist  under  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act,  there  are  differ- 
ent criteria  for  determining  exempt 
status.  For  example,  administrative 
and  professional  personnel  who  also 
meet  the  duties  test  are  exempt  from 
overtime  if  they  make  more  than  $155 
and  $170  a  week  respectively;  there  are 
other  provisions  that  provide  that 
even  without  the  duties  duty  test  they 
are  exempt  if  they  make  $250  a  week. 
This  particular  provision  relates  to 
an  amendment  I  supported  from  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Durkn- 
bkrger]  and  it  requires  the  Depart- 
ment to  extend  the  professional  defi- 
nition to  computer  system  analysts 
and  software  engineers.  It  sets  as  a 
minimum  that  they  should  be  making 
6%  times  the  minimum  wage,  and  if 
both  criteria  are  met.  they  would  not 
be  subject  to  the  overtime  provisions. 
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Basically,  there  is  no  requirement 
for  other  employees  who  are  subject 
to  the  salary  tests.  The  statement  of 
managers  does  suggest,  however,  that 
when  the  Secretary  adjusts  these  tests 
this  level  of  6Vk  times  the  minimum 
wage  should  serve  as  a  guide.  There  is 
no  mandate.  Since  it  has  not  been 
changed  since  1975,  it  is  a  guide,  and 
one  I  hope  is  followed  soon. 

So  the  basic  provisions  provide  the 
two  additional  or  the  additional  pro- 
fessional careers  which  are  the  com- 
puter system  analysts  and  the  soft- 
ware engineers  in  the  definition  of 
exempt  professionals,  this  new  excep- 
tion would  only  apply  if  these  individ- 
uals made  at  least  6V^  times  the  mini- 
mum wage  but  since  the  other  salary 
tests  have  not  been  adjusted  since 
1975  that  this  level  should  serve  as  a 
guide,  not  a  requirement,  for  the  De- 
partment. And  it  is  in  response  to  the 
particulars  in  the  computer  industry 
which  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
brought  up  with  his  amendment.  But 
does  not  mandate  that  level  to  other 
occupations  outside  of  the  specific 
ones  described  in  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HATCH.  It  would  only  apply  to 
skilled  computer  system  analysts,  soft- 
ware engineers,  and  other  similarly 
skilled  computer  professionals,  as  I  un- 
derstand.      

Mr.  KENNEDY.  That  is  right. 

Ji4r.  HATCH.  We  are  not  applying  It 
to  any  other  professionals,  executives, 
or  administrators? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  No.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  give  me  8  minutes? 

Mr.  HATCH.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Nickles]  for  8  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  in  opposition  to  the  conference 
report  to  increase  the  minimum  wage 
from  $3.35  to  $4.55.  That  is  not  be- 
cause this  Senator  is  not  concerned 
about  people  on  the  lowest  end  of  the 
economic  ladder.  It  is  actually  because 
I  am  concerned  about  the  people  who 
want  to  have  the  opportunity  for  a 
Job.  I  do  not  want  to  pass  a  bill  that 
almost  every  economist  says  is  going 
to  take  away  Jobs,  it  is  going  to  cost 
Jobs,  and  it  is  going  to  put  people  out 
of  work.  I  think  we  should  be  encour- 
aging economic  activity,  encouraging 
Job  creation,  not  discouraging  it.  and 
by  increasing  the  minimtim  wage  by 
$1.20.  you  are  going  to  price  a  lot  of 
Jobs  out  of  the  marketplace.  There  is 
no  other  way  of  putting  it.  You  are 
going  to  put  a  lot  of  people  out  of 
work;  Senator  Kemhkdy  said  when  we 
debated  the  bill  maybe  60.000  or 
50.000. 


We  have  CBO  saying  it  will  cost 
200.000  jobs.  Two  hundred  thousand 
jobs  are  going  to  be  lost.  Maybe  some 
people  will  benefit  because  maybe 
their  wages  will  increase  marginally. 
But  there  are  going  to  be  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  who  are  going  to 
lose  jobs. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
others  say  it  will  cost  400,000  to 
500,000  Jobs  per  year.  Why  would  we 
pass  a  law  that  is  going  to  be  putting 
people  out  of  work?  Why  do  we  want 
to  pass  a  law  that  says  if  you  make 
$4.50  an  hour,  your  job  is  not  worth  it, 
and  you  cannot  have  the  Job?  Because 
that  is  exactly  what  this  is  doing.  This 
does  not  raise  everybody's  wage.  This 
says  if  the  wage  agreed  to  between  em- 
ployer and  employee  does  not  equal 
this  specified  level,  $4.55,  the  job  is 
not  worth  it.  It  is  against  the  law  for 
you  to  have  this  Job  because  we  have 
determined  in  Washington,  DC,  that, 
hey,  if  the  job  is  not  worth  $4.55,  it  is 
not  worth  having  a  job,  therefore,  it  is 
not  economical.  We  would  rather  have 
you  unemployed  if  you  cannot  have 
$4.55.  Too  bad,  we  would  rather  have 
the  imemployed  than  to  have  the  job 
at  $4  an  hour.  Maybe  it  does  not 
impact  very  many  people  here. 

I  happen  to  have  a  daughter  that  is 
working  right  now  for  $4  an  hour. 
Maybe  by  passage  of  this  legislation, 
maybe  she  will  get  a  raise,  and  maybe 
she  will  lose  the  Job.  I  would  rather 
have  her  have  that  job  at  $4  an  hour 
and  leam  some  work  ethics.  I  would 
like  for  her  to  get  involved  in  the  eco- 
nomic system.  I  would  like  for  her  to 
pay  for  the  gasoline  bills  that  she  is 
incurring  right  now.  I  do  not  think  we 
should  pass  the  law  that  says  it  is 
against  the  law  for  her  to  work  for  $4 
an  hour.  That  is  what  we  would  do  by 
passage  of  this  bill. 

I  do  not  think  we  should  be  making 
it  more  difficult  for  small  business  to 
survive.  Everyone  in  this  Chamber  has 
talked  about  small  business.  I  think  we 
all  wave  the  flag,  we  want  to  say,  oh, 
yes,  we  are  supportive  of  the  small 
business  community.  The  Senator 
from  Illinois  serves  on  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee.  I  served  with  him. 
We  all  like  to  talk  about  job  creation, 
we  are  helping  small  business.  This 
will  hurt  small  business. 

Eighty  percent  of  all  new  jobs  cre- 
ated in  the  United  States  come  from 
small  business,  and  small  business  has 
been  doing  well,  a  lot  of  job  creation; 
and  a  lot  of  them  are  in  jobs  that  pay 
maybe  less  than  $4.55  an  hour.  I  start- 
ed a  Janitor  service  when  I  was  going 
through  school  at  Oldahoma  State 
University  about  20  years  ago,  and  we 
employed  a  lot  of  people,  and  we  did 
not  start  out  at  $4.55.  We  ended  up 
paying  people  more  than  minimum 
wage.  But,  you  know,  you  are  going  to 
put  a  lot  of  people  out  of  work  that 
want  to  start  or  create  a  small  busi- 


ness by  passage  of  this  bill.  I  do  not 
think  we  should  do  that. 

There  are  a  lot  of  rural  communities 
that,  economically,  are  struggling 
right  now,  and  they  cannot  afford  it.  I 
would  encourage  my  colleagues  to  go 
to  a  rural  community,  stop  by  the  gas- 
oline station,  and  if  they  have  some- 
body that  is  pumping  gas,  ask  them 
what  they  pay.  Maybe  they  pay  $5  an 
hour.  It  may  well  be,  in  our  area,  but 
maybe  they  pay  $3.50  or  $4  or  maybe 
$4.25. 

Do  we  want  to  tell  them  that  is 
against  the  law?  Go  by  a  rural  grocery 
store  that  is  having  a  hard  time  or 
maybe  a  little  grocery  store  competing 
with  the  big  boys,  the  Safeways  and 
IGA's.  They  may  be  struggling  be- 
cause competition  has  really  passed 
them  by.  But  it  is  a  mom-and-pop-tjrpe 
operation,  and  they  are  trying  to  con- 
tinue on.  and  they  may  have  kind  of  a 
tradition  where  they  hire  a  lot  of 
summer  employees,  a  lot  of  students.  I 
know  I  ran  a  company  in  Oklahoma,  a 
manufacturing  company.  We  em- 
ployed a  lot  of  students  in  the  smn- 
mertime,  and  we  did  it  as  much— if 
nothing  else,  we  wanted  to  help  them. 
And,  sure,  they  helped  us.  Maybe  they 
would  paint  or  clean,  or  whatever,  and 
yes,  we  usually  paid  more  than  mini- 
mum wage;  but  a  lot  of  companies 
caimot  afford  to  do  that.  A  lot  of  com- 
panies that  have  people  working  for  $4 
an  hour  will  not  be  able  to  pay  $4.55, 
or  maybe  they  are  employing  people 
right  now  at  $3.50;  they  may  be  losing 
money.  So  they  will  not  be  able  to  pay 
the  incremental  mandates  we  are  pass- 
ing by  this  law,  so  we  are  going  to  put 
people  out  of  work. 

I  stopped  in  Colgate,  OK,  at  a  gro- 
cery store,  and  they  had  several  young 
people  staclcing  groceries.  I  said,  "How 
much  are  you  paying  these  young  men 
and  women  doing  this  Job,  staclcing 
the  groceries  and  taking  them  out  to 
the  car?"  He  said,  "We  pay  most  $3.60 
or  $3.75.  They  work  part  time  after 
school,  and  they  work  on  Saturdays."  I 
said,  "Can  you  afford  to  pay  them 
$4.55  an  hour?"  He  said,  "No  Senator, 
we  are  not  making  any  money  now." 
He  said,  "No  we  cannot  afford  that."  I 
said,  "What  are  you  going  to  do?"  He 
said,  "We  will  Just  have  to  have  people 
bag  their  own  groceries." 

They  do  it  in  a  lot  of  cities,  in  big 
cities,  I  guess,  and  a  lot  of  areas,  but 
why  should  we  price  that  Job  out  of 
the  marketplace? 

Why  should  we  pass  a  law  that 
denies  that  opportuiiity  for  a  young 
persons  to  really  begin  climbing  the 
economic  ladder?  I  heard  my  friend 
from  Massachusetts  say,  "Well,  we 
want  to  pay  a  living  wage."  This  is  not 
a  living  wage. 

If  we  are  going  to  solve  poverty  by 
increasing  minimum  wage,  why  not 
make  it  $10  an  hour.  If  this  is  econom- 
ic  theory   that   really   works,   let  us 
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make  it  $20  an  hour  and  make  every- 
body prosperous.  Of  course,  that  will 
not  work.  Of  course,  if  you  follow  this 
kind  of  Government  dictates,  it  will 
not  work,  and  it  will  make  the  United 
States  less  competitive;  and  it  will  put 
millions  of  people  out  of  work,  and  it 
would  be  very  inflationary,  and  it 
would  punish  and  penalize  senior  citi- 
zens and  other  people  who  are  on 
fixed  income.  It  really  makes  no  eco- 
nomic sense  to  do  that.  Yet,  again,  we 
have  those  in  Congress  who  say,  "I  do 
not  think  the  present  system  is  work- 
ing. We  have  not  increased  the  mini- 
mum wage  in  8  years,  and  we  have  19 
million  more  people  working  today 
than  we  had  8  years  ago— 19  million 
more  jobs. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  before  us 
today  makes  no  economic  sense.  This 
bill  before  us  today  is  going  to  put 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  out 
of  work.  This  bill  before  us  today  is 
going  to  pull  up— instead  of  allowing 
people  to  climb  the  economic  ladder,  it 
wiU  puU  the  ladder  up,  and  they  will 
not  get  started.  They  will  never  really 
become  self-sufficient.  This  bill  is  anti- 
free  enterprise.  This  bill  wiU  deny  eco- 
nomic opportunity  to  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people.  This  bill  before 
us  today  should  not  become  law. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  no  on 

the  conference  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
wishes  to  be  recognized? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The   PRESIDING    OFFICER.   The 
Chair  advises  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts that  he  has  6  minutes  30  sec- 
onds. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 

the  Sentor  from  Ohio.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  MetzehbaomI. 
Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
as  a  member  of  the  conference  on  the 
Tninimiim  wage,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  conference  report. 

The  minimiitn  wage  is  about  basic 
human  decency. 

It  is  about  how  we  treat  the  poorest 
working  members  of  our  society.  Un- 
fortimately,  for  the  last  8  years,  we 
have  not  treated  those  workers  very 
well. 

Since  1981,  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  r"'"'""'Tn  wage  has  decreased  by 
nearly  40  percent. 

The  cost  of  food  has  increased,  the 
cost  of  clothing  has  gone  up,  medical 
costs  have  skyrocketed,  and  housing 
costs  have  climbed,  as  well. 

But  corporate  America  does  not 
have  to  worry. 

Last  year  alone,  corporate  profits 
soared  32  percent. 

Since  1981,  top  executive  compensa- 
tion has  increased  over  300  percent. 

In  1988,  for  the  first  time  in  the  39- 
year  history  of  Business  Week's  salary 
survey,  average  annual  compensation 


for  top  executives  jumped  to  over  $2 
million  per  year. 

The  only  thing  that  has  not  in- 
creased in  the  last  8  years  is  the  mini- 
mum wage. 

With  this  conference  report,  we  have 
a  chance  to  make  amends;  to  do  the 
right  thing;  to  restore  some  level  of  de- 
cency to  the  minimum  wage.  It  is  not 
enough,  I  am  frank  to  say. 

I  believe  this  report  does  not  go  far 
enough  toward  malcing  the  minimum 
wage  a  decent,  living  wage.  But  it  rep- 
resents at  least  an  effort  to  move  in 
the  right  direction. 

Last  year,  the  House  proposed  that 
the  current  $3.35  minimum  wage 
should  be  increased  to  $5.05  per  hour. 
According  to  a  Gallup  poll,  76  per- 
cent of  the  American  public  supported 
such  an  increase. 

This  year,  the  Senate  initially  pro- 
posed increasing  the  minimum  wage  to 
$4.65  per  hour  over  3  years. 

But  the  conference  report  represents 
a  compromise:  the  wage  will  increase 
to  only  $4.55  over  3  years. 

The  conference  report  also  includes, 
for  the  first  time  in  the  50-year  histo- 
ry of  the  minimum  wage,  a  60-day  sub- 
minimum  training  wage  for  inexperi- 
enced workers. 

I  do  not  support  a  subminimum 
wage.  I  do  not  believe  it  belongs  in  this 
bill,  but  we  have  accepted  it  as  an 
effort  to  compromise.  Despite  these 
concessions,  President  Bush  has  stated 
he  will  veto  this  bill.  He  has  drawn  a 
line  in  the  sand— an  increase  to  $4.25 
per  hour  with  a  permanent  6-month 
subminimum  wage.  No  negotiations, 
no  compromise,  no  discussion. 

Frankly,  I  have  a  lot  of  respect  for 
President  Bush.  I  believe  he  is  a  com- 
passionate and  decent  human  being, 
but  I  believe  there  has  been  engi- 
neered a  political  confrontation  over  a 
difference  of  30  cents  per  hour.  Appar- 
ently, some  of  his  advisers  believe  that 
this  take-it-or-leave-it  approach  will 
show  the  American  people  that  the 
President  is  tough.  Let  us  concede  it, 
the  President  is  tough.  Now,  let  us 
take  care  of  those  workers  at  the  pov- 
erty level  and  give  them  $4.55  an  hour. 
I  think  the  President  has  received 
bad  advice.  President  Bush,  vetoing 
this  minimum  wage  biU,  wiU  not  show 
toughness.  It  will  only  show  a  lack  of 
compassion.  It  wiU  be  a  cruel  blow  for 
millions  of  Americans  trying  to  eke 
out  an  existence  for  themselves  and 
their  families. 

We  reached  an  agreement  on  a  tril- 
lion-dollar budget  and  we  are  fighting 
over  30  cents  an  hour. 

The  other  day  we  passed  a  bill  for 
$239  biUion  as  a  baUout  of  the  savings 
and  loan  industry  and  we  are  denying 
workers  $4.55  an  hour. 

The  President  is  advocating  a  repeal 
of  capital  gains  tax  to  provide  the 
wealthiest  Americans  an  additional 
$30,000  a  year  as  compared  to  30  cents 
an  hour  for  working  people. 


I  do  not  understand  the  President's 
position.  I  do  not  think  the  American 
people  will  understand  it. 

The  President  was  right  in  his  inau- 
guration speech  when  he  said  the 
people  did  not  send  us  here  to  bicker. 
They  certainly  did  not  send  us  here  to 
bicker  about  the  difference  between 
$4.25  an  hour  and  $4.55  an  hour,  not 
when  a  majority  of  Americans  support 
a  much  greater  increase. 

Mr.  President,  and  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  I  say  end  this 
confrontation.  Sign  the  bill,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. It  will  not  be  a  sign  of  weakness. 
It  will  be  a  sign  of  compassion  for 
those  who  are  most  in  need  in  this 
country  who  are  trying  to  work  for  a 
living  rather  than  to  be  on  the  welfare 
rolls.  Do  not  let  them  down. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time?  

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  my  remaining  time  plus  1  minute 
of  the  leader's  time  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Specter. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Chair  and  I  thank  the  dis- 
tingmshed  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  hope  that  we 
will  yet  have  a  compromise  on  this 
minimum  wage  issue.  The  parties  are 
very  close  together.  There  is  a  differ- 
ence of  some  30  cents  an  hour.  There 
is  a  difference  of  some  4  months  as  to 
how  long  the  training  wage  ought  to 
be  in  effect  and  considering  that  we 
are  dealing  with  mathematics,  and 
fairly  close  mathematics,  this  is  the 
kind  of  issue  which  I  submit  ought  to 
be  resolved  and  ought  to  be  accommo- 
dated. 

It  is  my  view  that  the  time  has  come 
for  a  change  in  the  minimum  wage 
law.  Then-Vice  President  Bush  cam- 
paigned on  that  proposition.  I  support- 
ed him  and  spoke  actively  in  my  State 
on  a  variety  of  issues,  including  the 
commitment  of  my  candidate  to  a 
change  in  the  minimum  wage,  and  no 
one  can  say  with  precision  just  what 
the  exact  figure  ought  to  be.  However, 
when  you  talk  about  the  kinds  of  num- 
bers we  have  here  it  is  my  sense  that 
the  matter  ought  to  be  accommodated 
and  ought  to  be  compromised. 

It  is  my  further  sense,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  figure  of  $4.55  is  not  too  high 
to  put  in  effect  by  October  1.  1991. 
Considering  the  fact  that  the  last  leg- 
islation was  enacted  in  1977,  with 
staged  increases  through  1981.  there 
has  been  a  considerable  period  of  time 
which  has  passed  and  a  considerable 
increase  in  the  cost  of  living  index.  It 
is  my  judgment  that  if  we  must  make 
a  choice  as  to  one  figure  or  another 
that  the  $4.55  is  the  more  reasonable 
figure  between  the  two. 
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Earlier  this  year,  Mr.  President,  we 
had  a  very  contentious  issue  as  to  the 
pay  raise  for  congressional  Members 
and  it  was  calculated  at  some  51  per- 
cent. That  was  unseemly  and  most  of 
us.  including  this  Senator,  voted 
against  it. 

In  the  context  of  what  has  occurred 
and  I  would  like  to  speak  longer,  but 
there  is  limitation  on  time,  it  is  my 
sense  that  absent  such  a  compromise 
which  I  am  hopeful  will  be  achieved, 
that  the  conference  report  ought  to  be 
enacted. 

I  thank  the  Chair  and  yield  the 
floor.  

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Who 
Shields  time? 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Will  the  distin- 
guished Senator  yield  to  me  30  sec- 
onds? 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
30  seconds.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Bdississippi. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  point  out  one  thing  that  Is  in  this 
conference  report  which  was  not  in  it 
when  it  was  agreed  to  by  the  Senate. 
There  is  an  exemption  here  on  the 
training  wage  that  relates  to  agricul- 
tural workers. 

I  do  not  think  this  has  been  dis- 
cussed by  those  who  debated  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  floor. 

Let  me  just  read  you  this: 

Excepted  from  the  training  wage  provi- 
sion are  those  Individuals  who  are  employed 
in  agriculture  of  a  seasonal  or  other  tempo- 
rary nature  and  are  not  required  to  be 
absent  overnight  from  a  permanent  place  of 
residence  when  employed  on  a  farm  or 
ranch  performing  field  work,  or  when  em- 
ployed in  canning,  packing,  ginning,  seed 
conditioning  or  related  research,  or  process- 
ing operations,  and  transported,  or  caused 
to  be  transported,  to  or  from  the  place  of 
employment  by  means  of  a  day-haul  oper- 
ation. 

Mr.  President,  that  means  those 
working  in  cotton  gins,  processing 
farm-raised  fish,  in  all  kinds  of  agricul- 
tural activities  are  going  to  be  disal- 
lowed as  eligible  workers  for  a  training 
wage.  This  discriminates  against  agri- 
culture, Mr.  President,  and  is  another 
reason  to  vote  against  the  conference 
report. 

B4r.  HATCH.  Does  the  Senator  need 
any  more  time? 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  I  think  I  made  my 
point. 

Ifr.  HATCH.  I  think  the  Senator 
did. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  see  the 
minority  leader  is  coming. 

How  much  time  is  remaining  on 
both  sides?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  approximately  10  minutes 
remaining.  The  majority  leader  con- 
trols the  remaining  26  minutes.  The 
time  allocated  to  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  has  expired. 


Mr.  HATCH.  I  yield  the  remainder 
of  my  time,  the  10  minutes,  to  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  distinguished 
Senate  Republican  leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
no  mystery  in  the  conference  agree- 
ment. It  raises  the  minimum  wage  to 
$4.55  an  hour  over  the  next  2Vi  years. 
It  provides  for  a  2-month  training 
wage— but  Just  for  those  people  enter- 
ing the  work  force  for  the  very  first 
time.  And  it  establishes  a  Minimum 
Wage  Review  Board  whose  only  pur- 
pose— it  seems — is  to  institutionalize 
minimiim  wage  increases  in  the  future. 

I  voted  against  this  proposal  last 
month.  And  I  will  vote  against  it 
today.  It  is  that  simple. 

STAHD  BT  THE  PRKSIDENT 

I  want  to  be  clear  on  one  additional 
point,  though:  I  supported— and  I  con- 
tinue to  support — a  minimum  wage  in- 
crease. I  continue  to  stand  by  the 
President.  And  I  commend  him  for  ful- 
filling a  campaign  promise  by  going 
forward  with  his  own  minimiim  wage 
proposal. 

This  proposal  was  a  serious  one.  It 
was  meant  to  be  a  serious  compromise. 
At  the  outset,  the  President  decided 
that  he  was  not  going  to  play  games 
with  Congress— that  he  was  going  to 
send  to  Congress— right  off  the  bat— 
wtiat  he  believed  to  be  a  fair  and  re- 
sponsible minimum  wage  proposal. 

This  proposal  reflected  the  Presi- 
dent's commitment  to  a  substantial 
minimum  wage  increase— a  27-percent 
increase  to  $4.25  an  hour.  It  also  re- 
flected a  sense  of  responsibility  about 
the  need  to  preserve  jobs— and  Job  op- 
portunities—for the  young  and  the 
least  skilled.  That  is  the  whole  point 
of  the  President's  6-month  training 
wage  for  new  hires. 

Unfortunately,  the  conference  agree- 
ment misses  the  point.  It  misses  the 
point  that  an  increase  in  the  minimum 
wage  to  $4.55  an  hour  will  lead  to  the 
loss  of  many  Jobs;  600,000  Jobs,  by 
some  accoimts. 

These  are  not  my  figures.  They  are 
the  figures  of  the  Department  of 
Labor,  the  President's  Council  on  Eco- 
nomic Advisers,  and  a  wide  range  of 
professional— and  reputable — econo- 
mists. 

TRK  TRAINING  WAGE 

The  conference  agreement  also  fails 
to  realize  the  importance  of  the  Presi- 
dent's 6-month  training  wage.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Department  of  Labor,  a  6- 
month  training  wage— not  a  4-month 
or  a  2-month,  but  a  6-month  training 
wage— will  save  almost  200,000  jobs 
that  otherwise  would  be  eliminated. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Department  of 
Labor  estimates  that  a  training  wage 
of  less  than  6-months  will  have  little 
offset  effect. 

So— you  can  see— that  the  training 
wage  contained  in  the  conference 
agreement  will  not  do  much  to  pre- 


serve Jobs  or  Job  opportunity.  In  fact, 
it  will  impose  additional  burdens  on 
employers  with  its  formal  training  re- 
quirements. 

KANSAS  EKFLOTlfENT 

Last  month,  I  stood  on  this  floor  and 
outlined  some  of  the  effects  of  this 
legislation  on  employment  in  my  own 
State  of  Kansas.  I  think  these  remarks 
are  worth  repeating  here. 

If  this  conference  agreement  ever 
becomes  law,  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce has  estimated  that  Kansas 
would  lose  more  than  8,000  jobs  by 
1990  and  more  than  20,000  jobs  by 
1995. 

I  also  know  who  is  going  to  lose 
these  Jobs:  teenagers  and  other  young 
people.  I  have  talked  to  many  Kansas 
employers— mostly  small  businessmen 
and  biisinesswomen— who  have  told 
me  that  a  large  minimum  wage  in- 
crease without  a  real  training  wage 
will  force  their  hand— will  force  them 
to  lay  off  workers  to  offset  the  in- 
crease in  labor  costs. 

Now  Kansas  has  one  of  the  better 
teenage  unemployment  rates  in  the 
coimtry.  According  to  the  most  recent 
statistics,  teenage  unemployment 
stood  at  10.7  percent.  That  is  below 
the  national  average.  But  a  teenage 
unemployment  rate  of  10.7  percent  is 
not  good  enough.  And  it's  going  to  get 
worse— not  better— if  this  conference 
agreement  ever  becomes  law. 

mNnnm  wage  inciiease  was  in  our  grasp 

I  cannot  help  but  remind  myself  of  a 
simple  fact:  A  minimum  wage  increase 
was  in  our  grasp. 

If  my  colleagues  who  support  this 
conference  agreement  really  wanted  a 
minimum  wage  increase,  they  could 
have— they  should  have— supported 
the  President's  proposal.  A  minimum 
wage  increase  to  $4.25  an  hour- a  27- 
percent  increase  from  $3.35  an  hour- 
would  be  law  today.  The  ink  from  the 
President's  pen  would  be  drjring  this 
very  minute. 

Instead,  we  will  be  sending  a  bill  to 
the  President's  desk  that  the  Presi- 
dent himself  says  he  will  veto.  We  all 
Imow  that.  And  I  can  assure  you  that 
the  President  is  a  man  of  his  word. 
conclusion 

I  can  also  assure  you  that  there  are 
enough  votes  in  the  Senate  to  support 
a  Presidential  veto.  Some  of  you— I 
know— can  recall  me  waiving  a  letter 
on  this  floor— a  letter  signed  by  35 
Senators  who  have  pledged  to  back  up 
the  President.  This  pledge  remains 
solid. 

After  a  veto,  I  Just  hope  that  we  will 
not  have  to  repeat  this  exercise  again 
and  again.  And  I  hope  that  those  Sen- 
ators who  support  this  conference 
agreement  will  soon  come  to  see  the 
merits  of  the  P'resident's  proposal. 

Let's  be  frank  with  ourselves.  We 
have  not  accomplished  much  this  ses- 
sion. But  we  could  accomplish  some- 
thing—something really  worthwhile— 
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if  we  would  Just  put  aside  our  differ- 
ences and  worli  with  the  President  on 
a  responsible  minimum  wage  increase. 
Mr.  President,  I  am  sorry  I  have  not 
been  here  for  the  full  debate  on  the 
conference  report.  This  is  a  very  im- 
portant issue.  I  know  we  have  very 
sharp  differences.  There  is  not  any 
mystery  about  the  conference  report. 
It  did  not  take  long,  frankly,  for  the 
conference  between  the  House  and  the 
Senate  to  complete  its  work. 

The  conference  report  raises  the 
minimum  wage  to  $4.55  an  houT  over 
the  next  2V4  years  and  provides  for  a  2- 
month  training  wage  just  for  those  en- 
tering the  work  force  for  the  very  first 
time.  It  also  establishes  a  Minimum 
Wage  Review  Board  whose  only  pur- 
pose, it  seems,  is  to  institutionalize 
minimum  wage  increases  in  the  future. 
Now,  we  liave  had  a  vote  in  this 
Chamber  before.  I  have  said  that  as  a 
Republican  I  am  not  going  to  stand 
here  and  say  you  can  live  on  $3.25  an 
hour  or  $4.55  an  hour.  But  I  think  we 
have  to  have  the  profile  of  the  average 
minimum  wage  worker  in  mind.  The 
great  majority  of  minimum  wage 
workers  are  single,  they  are  not  heads 
of  households,  they  are  imder  25  years 
of  age.  A  minimum  wage  increase  is 
not  just  going  to  apply  to  those  who 
we  may  refer  to  from  time  to  time 
around  here  as  the  working  poor. 

I  have  heard  on  talk  shows  and 
heard  on  the  floor,  "WeU,  President 
Bush  won't  give  30  cents  an  hour  to 
the  worldng  poor  but  he  is  going  to 
give  $30,000  to  the  rich."  That  does 
not  make  any  sense  at  all. 

Are  my  colleagues  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  going  to  throw  away  90 
cents  an  hour,  throw  it  away,  to  win  a 
political  point?  Are  they  going  to  deny 
the  working  men  and  women  in  this 
coimtry  a  90-cent-an-hour  increase  in 
the  minimum  wage  over  3  years— that 
is  the  Bush  proposal— because  the 
President  did  not  offer  the  other  30 
cents?  The  President  has  gone  three- 
fourths  of  the  way,  but  that  is  not 
enough. 

I  believe  the  President  acted  in  good 
faith  when  he  made  the  offer.  He  said 
in  his  campaign  he  would  support  an 
increase  in  the  minimum  wage  and  he 
has  acted  on  that  promise.  In  fact, 
some  of  my  colleagues  think  that  the 
President  might  have  gone  too  far. 

So  here  we  are  today  no  further 
along  than  we  were  before.  The  Presi- 
dent will  veto  the  conference  report. 
The  veto  will  be  sustained,  and  so  the 
worldng  people  are  going  to  be  denied 
any  increase  because  some  in  Congress 
insist  on  making  a  political  point. 

I  continue  to  support,  and  supported 
in  the  past,  an  increase  in  the  mini- 
mvim  wage,  as  does  my  colleague,  the 
Republican  manager  of  tills  bill  Sena- 
tor Hatch. 

Maybe  the  President  could  have 
done  it  a  different  way.  Maybe  he 
should  have  come  in  with  a  very  low 


increase  in  the  minimum  wage.  That 
way,  we  could  have  ended  up  with  a 
$4.25  an  hour  increase  and  everybody 
could  have  claimed  the  victory.  But,  in 
this  instance,  the  President  felt  he 
ought  to  be  candid,  he  ought  to  be  up- 
front and  he  ought  to  keep  his  prom- 
ise. So  he  sent  his  offer,  his  only  offer, 
his  final  offer  to  Congress  and  it  was 
shot  down  on  pretty  much  a  party-line 
vote. 

The  President  has  kept  his  commit- 
ment, a  27-percent  increase  to  $4.25  an 
hour.  The  President's  minimum  wage 
proposal  also  reflected  a  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility about  the  need  to  preserve 
jobs  and  job  opportunities  for  the 
young  and  the  least  skilled.  That  is 
the  whole  point  of  the  President's  6- 
month  training  wage  for  new  hires. 

But  the  conference  report,  as  I  said, 
misses  the  point.  I  recite  in  my  state- 
ment what  this  will  do  for  employ- 
ment in  my  own  home  State.  It  has 
been  estimated  we  could  lose  about 
8,000  jobs  and  maybe  more  than  20,000 
jobs  over  the  next  few  years. 

The  young  people  are  the  ones  who 
will  lose  their  jobs  as  a  result  of  this 
bill,  the  very  people  we  ought  to  get 
off  the  streets,  the  people  who  are  em- 
ployed by  small  businessmen  and 
small  businesswomen. 

And,  again,  some  might  say,  "Well, 
you  can't  live  on  the  minimum  wage." 
There  are  some  employers,  I  might 
say,  in  small  business,  who  have  diffi- 
culty making  a  living,  too.  When  the 
Federal  Government  mandates  in- 
creases, they  have  one  choice:  Lay 
someone  off  or  lower  wages  for  the 
others.  Some  small  employers  simply 
cannot  pass  on  their  costs. 

So  I  would  just  say  finally  that  the 
conference  report  will  pass.  It  will  be 
vetoed.  I  am  certain  the  Senator  from 
Utah  has  pointed  out  that  we  met 
with  the  President  earlier  today.  One 
thing  he  made  very  clear  to  about  20 
of  us— again,  not  in  a  hostile  way,  but 
just  keeping  his  word— is  that  he  will 
veto  the  conference  report.  The  veto 
will  be  sustained,  probably  in  the 
House.  It  may  never  come  to  the 
Senate. 

And  then  what  happens?  Are  we 
going  to  go  through  this  exercise 
again?  And  every  time  we  go  through 
it,  we  take  another  month,  2  months,  3 
months,  and  deny  those  who  should  be 
receiving  an  increase  the  increase  so 
that  somebody  can  say.  "Well,  we  had 
the  issue.  We  didn't  get  the  minimum 
wage  for  you,  but  we  got  the  political 
issue.  We  were  able  to  go  on  talk 
shows  and  say,  *Oh,  well,  the  President 
wouldn't  give  you  30  cents  an  hour.' " 

These  people  never  say  that  the 
President  was  going  to  give  you  a  90- 
cents-an-hour  increase  over  3  years. 

So  I  hope  the  President  vetoes  this 
conference  report  very  quicldy.  If  I 
were  President  Bush,  if  it  goes  to  him 
this  afternoon,  he  ought  to  veto  it  this 
afternoon.  He  should  not  wait  1  more 


day.  He  ought  to  put  it  right  back  on 
the  Congress  to  raise  the  minimum 
wage  to  help  some  of  the  people  who 
ought  to  be  helped.  He  should  not 
keep  it  there  any  longer  than  he  has 
to.  I  hope  he  is  working  on  his  veto 
message  now  to  send  it  right  back  to 
Congress. 

I  would  be  prepared,  and  I  know  the 
Senator  from  Utah  would  be  prepared, 
to  introduce  the  President's  bill  tomor- 
row, pass  it  on  a  voice  vote,  and  send  it 
over  to  the  House.  Maybe  we  could  do 
it  by  tomorrow  evening.  I  am  certain 
the  President  would  sign  it  as  quickly 
as  we  pass  it. 

So  the  issue  is  pretty  well  spelled 
out.  There  are  experts  on  this  floor 
who  have  debated  about  the  number 
of  jobs  that  would  be  lost  with  a  mini- 
mimi  wage  increase.  There  have  been 
some  60  different  surveys  and  studies. 
Everyone  says  you  are  going  to  lose 
jobs,  some  as  low  as  200.000  or  300,000. 
some  as  high  as  800,000  jobs. 

So  I  just  hope,  in  the  spirit  of  coop- 
eration, that  once  we  dispose  of  the 
conference  report,  once  the  veto  is  sus- 
tained, that  we  will  be  able  to  come  to 
grips  with  this  issue  and  dispose  of  it. 
as  we  should  have  in  the  first  place. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  "It  was  the  best  of 
times,  it  was  the  worst  of  times,  *  •  • 
it  was  the  spring  of  hope,  it  was  the 
winter  of  despair." 

So  wrote  Charles  Dickens  about 
EIngland  and  France  in  the  "Age  of 
Revolution."  His  words  also  describe 
the  two  nations  of  Americans  which 
have  emerged  in  this  decade. 

One  is  a  nation  of  Americans  whose 
numbers  are  not  growing  but  whose 
wealth  is. 

The  other  is  a  nation  whose  num- 
bers are  increasing  but  whose  wealth 
is  not. 

One  nation  looks  with  confidence  to 
the  future.  The  President  and  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  are  among  those  for- 
timate  Americans.  We  can  provide  for 
our  children.  We  do  not  fear  the  costs 
of  a  medical  emergency.  We  have  the 
education  and  the  skills  that  assure  us 
a  well-paid  job  and  personal  security. 

The  other  nation,  to  which  the 
President  and  we  are  too  often  strang- 
ers, is  a  nation  of  people  living  at  the 
margin. 

For  them,  life  is  a  struggle  from  pay- 
check to  paycheck.  An  illness,  an  acci- 
dent, even  a  minor  auto  repair  is  to 
these  Americans  a  disaster.  They 
cannot  provide  for  their  children's 
future  education  because  they  must 
struggle  just  to  provide  for  their  chil- 
dren's current  meals. 

These  Americans  want  to  look  with 
hope  to  the  future.  But  they  are  so 
consumed  by  day  to  day  survival  that 
they  cannot  see  the  future. 

Dickens  wrote  the  "Tale  of  Two 
Cities"  about  a  time  of  violent  revolu- 
tion in  France. 
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We  are  also  experiencing  a  revolu- 
tion, not  violent,  but  a  revolution 
nonetheless. 

We  are  living  through  the  steady 
erosion  of  one  of  the  fundamentals  of 
the  American  dream— the  promise  of  a 
better  tomorrow. 

Today,  for  too  many  Americans,  that 
promise  has  been  broken.  For  them, 
tomorrow  will  not  be  better;  it  will  be 
a  wearying,  nerve-wracking  repetition 
of  yesterday. 

For  200  years.  America  has  been  a 
land  of  opportunity,  where  effort  is  re- 
warded, where  hard  work  pays  off. 
where  you  know  your  children  can  live 
a  better  life  than  you. 

We  believe  that  in  a  free  country, 
free  men  and  women  should  be  able  to 
rise  by  their  own  efforts,  at  least  to 
the  point  of  earning  a  decent  living. 

In  1933,  Franklin  Roosevelt  said 
that: 

No  business  which  depends  for  its  exist- 
ence on  paying  less  than  living  wages  to  its 
workers  has  any  right  to  continue  in  this 
country.  By  living  wages  I  mean  more  than 
a  bare  subsistence  level— I  mean  the  wages 
of  decent  living. 

It  is  a  matter  of  equity,  of  fairness, 
that  those  who  work  should  earn 
enough  money  to  live  decently. 

No  nation  can  long  survive  free 
where  that  is  not  the  case.  Without 
equity,  without  fairness  to  those  who 
work,  free  institutions  cannot  survive. 
But  in  our  Nation  in  recent  years,  a 
quiet  revolution  has  occurred  that  is 
reducing  equity,  undermining  fairness. 
That  revolution  is  not  yet  clearly 
enough  seen  to  distress  most  of  us. 

But  by  the  time  it  is  clear,  it  will  do 
more  than  distress  us.  It  will  threaten 
the  very  basis  of  our  society. 

We  already  have  the  greatest  polar- 
ization of  our  society  by  income  and 
wealth  that  we  have  ever  had. 

The  share  of  national  income  re- 
ceived and  national  wealth  owned  by 
those  at  the  top  of  the  income  scale  is 
the  greatest  it  has  been  since  we  could 
measure  such  things. 

The  share  of  the  national  income  re- 
ceived and  wealth  owned  by  those  at 
the  bottom  of  the  scale  is  the  smallest 
it  has  ever  been. 

The  average  adjusted  family  income 
for  the  one-fifth  of  Americans  at  the 
bottom  of  the  economic  ladder  was  11 
percent  lower  in  1987  than  in  1973. 
Those  who  have  little  are  getting  less. 
By  contrast,  the  average  adjusted 
family  income  of  the  one-fifth  of 
Americans  at  the  top  was  24  percent 
higher  in  1987  than  in  1973.  Those 
who  have  much  are  getting  more. 

Census  data  confirm  these  observa- 
tions. The  poorest  fifth  of  American 
households  receive  just  4.4  percent  of 
all  after-tax  income  in  the  country. 

The  wealthiest  fifth  of  American 
households  receive  nearly  10  times  as 
much,  42.6  percent  of  the  after-tax 
income  in  the  country. 


This  is  a  polarization  of  personal 
income  that  endangers  the  consensus 
on  which  our  Nation  rests.  The  inter- 
ests of  those  who  enjoy  over  40  per- 
cent of  the  income  earned  have  little 
in  common  with  the  interests  of  those 
who  subsist  on  less  than  5  percent  of 
the  national  income. 

What  commonality  can  there  be  be- 
tween the  person  whose  main  preoccu- 
pation is  tax  sheltered  savings  and  the 
person  who  has  no  savings  of  any 
kind?  What  common  ideals  can  moti- 
vate the  parent  whose  child  must 
choose  between  Ivy  League  colleges 
and  the  parent  who  must  choose 
whether  his  child  can  visit  a  dentist  or 
a  doctor? 

This  is  not  merely  a  polarization  of 
income;  it  is  a  polarization  of  the  sense 
of  commimity  in  our  country. 

When  a  conservative  weekly  maga- 
zine like  Business  Week  can  editorial- 
ize, as  it  did  in  its  May  1  issue,  that 
"Executive  compensation  has  mush- 
roomed to  a  level  that  is  difficult  to 
justify,"  income  disparities  are  reach- 
ing proportions  that  are  both  embar- 
assing  and  potentially  disruptive. 

Business  Week  reported  that  while 
in  1960,  a  chief  executive  officer 
earned  41  times  as  much  as  a  produc- 
tion worker,  today  he  earns  93  times 
as  much. 

In  1960,  the  earnings  gap  was  such 
that  a  CEO  earned  38  times  a  school 
teacher's  salary.  Today,  it  is  72  times 
as  much. 

And  in  terms  of  today's  debate, 
which  is  over  a  modest  increase  in  the 
minimum  wage  for  the  lowest  paid  of 
all  American  workers,  in  1960,  a  CEO's 
earnings  were  91  times  the  income  of  a 
minimum  wage  worker.  In  1988,  the 
average  CEO  made  291  times  as  much. 

And  the  ominous  fact  is  that  eco- 
nomic analysis  predicts  that,  without 
change,  the  polarization  of  income  will 
increase  in  the  years  ahead.  The  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  has  estimat- 
ed that  by  1990.  average  family  income 
for  the  poorest  tenth  of  Americans 
will  be  11  percent  less  than  it  was  in 
1977. 

In  contrast.  CBO  has  estimated  that 
by  1990,  the  income  of  the  wealthiest 
tenth  of  Americans  will  be  about  23 
percent  higher.  The  income  of  the 
wealthiest  1  percent  will  be  45  percent 
higher. 

Ironically  and  mistakenly,  President 
Bush  is  now  opposing  the  minimum 
wage  increase  because  it  is  30  cents 
more  an  hour  3  years  down  the  road 
than  he  wants,  but  he  is  at  the  same 
time  pushing  for  a  capital  gains  tax 
cut  that  will  intensify  the  polarization 
of  wealth  that  is  already  occuring. 

His  proposal  would  provide,  on  aver- 
age, $30.000-a-year  tax  cut  for  the  very 
wealthiest  1  percent  of  Americans— 
those  whose  income  is  $250,000  a  year 
or  more.  To  oppose  30  cents  an  hour  in 
3  years'  time  for  our  poorest  workers 
and  to  propose  $30,000  next  year  for 


our  richest  people  is  outrageous.  It  is  a 
perversion  of  equity. 

These  figures  and  statistics  are  over- 
whelming, even  numbing.  And  they 
mask  a  brutal  reality.  Statistics  are  ab- 
stractions which  help  us  measure 
change.  But  they  also  hide  from  us 
the  human  dimensions  of  what  is 
being  measured. 

So  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  consider 
the  real  people  represented  by  these 
statistics. 

Shirley  Slagle,  of  Kitanning,  a  small 
town  in  Pennsylvania,  is  a  39-year-old 
mother  with  one  child.  Along  with  her 
husband,  she  works  in  the  kitchen  of  a 
small  local  restaurant.  Shirley  has 
worked  there  for  11  years,  between  37 
and  40  hours  each  week.  Ker  husband 
has  worked  there  for  9  years. 

When  she  began  working  there,  she 
received  $2.65  an  hour,  the  Federal 
minimum  wage.  When  her  husband 
began  there,  2  years  later,  he  started 
at  $2.95,  to  which  the  Federal  mini- 
mum wage  had  by  then  risen. 

Their  son.  Derrick,  has  bronchial 
asthma.  He  requires  medication  and  a 
special  diet.  Their  doctor  knows  they 
cannot  afford  his  full  fee.  so  he 
charges  $18  per  visit  rather  than  $35. 
The  Slagles  are  fortunate  to  have  an 
understanding  doctor. 

When  Shirley  Slagle  testified  before 
the  Committee  on  Human  Resources 
in  1987,  she  told  the  members  about 
an  emergency  room  hospital  bill  of 
$524  that  she  was  paying  off  at  $25  a 
month. 

To  save  the  extra  money,  she  testi- 
fied that  "•  •  •  I  cut  back  one  of  his 
[Derrick's]  medications  from  four  to 
three  times  a  day.  That  gives  us  a 
little  bit  more  money.*  •  •" 

What  a  choice!  What  a  decision  for 
any  parent  to  have  to  make. 

Every  Senator  who  today  votes 
against  increasing  the  minimum  wage 
by  30  cents  more  an  hour  ought  to 
consider  his  reaction  if  Derrick  were 
his  son. 

In  this  family  Derrick  was  not  taken 
to  the  neurologist,  although  he  should 
have  been,  because  as  his  mother  said, 
"•  •  •  we  just  could  not  afford  two 
specialists,  so  he  does  not  see  the  neu- 
rologist any  longer." 

Shirley  herself  has  not  had  her  eyes 
examined  in  3  years,  because  "There  is 
just  no  enough  money  for  that.  All 
three  of  us  need  to  see  the  dentist  and 
there  is  nothing  leftover  for  that, 
either."  Her  husband  was  diagnosed 
with  a  serious  gum  disorder  but  has 
not  been  afford  to  afford  treatment. 

Mrs.  Slagle  once  had  a  job  in  a  facto- 
ry that  paid  $8  per  hour.  She  has 
skills.  Her  husband  served  in  the 
Armed  Forces  of  our  country  for  9 
years,  he  has  skills.  There  are  simply 
no  well-paid  jobs  where  the  Slagles 
live.  So  they  work  at  the  minimum 
wage  because  they  have  no  alterna- 
tive. 
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Ironically,  Shirley  Slagle  recently  re- 
ceived a  pay  raise.  She  was  speaking 
with  a  staff  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Human  Resources  and  mentioned 
that  she  now  receives  $3.75  an  hour  in- 
stead of  $3.35.  Why  the  pay  raise?  Be- 
cause the  State  of  Pennsylvania  raised 
its  minimimi  wage. 

We  hear  a  lot  of  talk  about  how 
hard  we  work  in  the  Senate.  We  pride 
ourselves  on  our  hard  work  and  long 
hovirs. 

I  wonder  how  many  Senators  would 
have  the  sheer  determination,  the  real 
work  ethic  that  has  made  the  Slagles 
go  on  working  without  hope  of  an  in- 
crease based  on  merit,  or  effort,  or 
even  seniority? 

They  have  worked  hard  at  their 
jobs— she  for  11  years,  he  for  9— and 
they  have  never  gotten  a  raise,  except 
when  the  Federal  or  State  minimum 
wage  went  up. 

Every  Senator  who  today  votes 
against  increasing  the  minimum  wage 
by  30  cents  an  hour  ought  to  consider 
his  reaction  to  working  11  years  with- 
out a  raise. 

Shirley  Slagle  is  not  unique.  She  and 
her  husband  are  2  of  the  estimated  7 
million  adult  Americans  whose  full- 
time  work  does  not  earn  them  enough 
to  keep  their  families  out  of  poverty. 
We  talk  about  work  ethic  but  what 
about  social  ethics?  What  kind  of 
social  ethic  is  it  when  full  time  work 
does  not  even  earn  you  a  decent  living? 
Another  woman  who  testified  at 
that  1987  hearing  was  Rena  Blanken- 
ship,  of  New  Castle,  VA. 

In  1981,  Mrs.  Blankenship  supported 
her  four  children  on  a  minimum  wage 
job  with  child  support  help  from  her 
husband.  She  was  even  purchasing  her 
own  home,  for  $233  a  month.  When 
her  oldest  son  was  diagnosed  with  a 
brain  tiunor,  she  was  forced  to  quit 
work. 

Her  husband's  child  support 
stopped.  After  10  grueling  months  of 
surgery  and  hospitalization,  her  son 
died.  By  then  her  home  had  been  re- 
possessed. 

After  her  son's  death,  she  returned 
to  work,  earning  $3.65  a  hour  as  a  deli- 
catessen clerk  at  the  local  Safeway. 

She  testified  she could  not  make 

it.  I  realized  you  pay  a  bill  this  month 
and  next  month  you  skip  it.  It  is  hard 
to  explain  to  your  kids  when  they 
need  a  new  pair  of  tennis  shoes— 
you've  worked  for  40  hours  and  you  do 
not  have  the  money  to  pay  for  those 
tennis  shoes." 
Rena  Blankenship  could  not  make  it. 

She    acknowledged   that   it   is 

really  kind  of  degrading  to  sit  here 
and  say  I  am  on  welfare,  but  I  do  not 
have  a  choice.  I  cannot  support  three 
children  on  $98  a  week." 

Those  two  women  testified  before 
the  Congress.  But  they  stand  for  an 
army  of  men  and  women  whose  voices 
will  never  be  heard  here,  women  like  a 
constitutent  of  mine  from  Biddeford, 


who  is  the  sole  support  of  a  family  of 
four.  Her  husband  was  unlucky 
enough  to  suffer  a  nonwork-related  ac- 
cident—so he  is  recuperating  without 
compensation. 

She  works  as  a  waitress  from  35  to 
40  hours  each  week,  earning  the 
Maine  minimum  wage  of  $3.75  an 
hoiu-.  The  total  household  income  for 
this  family  for  the  month  of  May  will 
be  $534. 

Prom  this,  they  must  find  $480  for 
rent;  $95  for  utilities;  $16  for  a  tele- 
phone; $33  for  medication  for  the  hus- 
band—that is  already  $624,  $90  more 
than  their  total  family  income,  and 
there's  no  food  included  in  this  budget 
so  far.  The  family,  which  includes  two 
children,  does  not  have  a  car. 

Another  constituent  of  mine  works 
as  a  waitress  in  Caribou.  She  earns  a 
little  more  than  the  minimum  wage. 
Her  gross  monthly  income  is  $736, 
working  full  time.  But  at  $250  for  rent, 
$150  for  electricity,  water,  trash,  and 
sewer  charges,  and  $250  for  daycare 
for  two  pre-school  children,  she  has 
less  than  $100  a  month  for  food,  let 
alone  anything  else. 

She  lives  in  substandard  housing, 
heated  with  an  unsafe  woodbiuning 
stove,  because  it  costs  too  much  to  use 
electricity  for  heat. 

She  has  no  medical  coverage,  of 
course,  and  she  does  not  have  a  car. 
Large  bills  at  the  local  pharmacy 
forced  her  to  ask  for  assistance— she 
has  no  credit  left. 

These  are  the  people  behind  the  sta- 
tistics, statistics  about  income,  wealth, 
work,  and  the  minimum  wage.  These 
are  lives  being  sapped  of  energy,  of 
pleasure,  of  dignity. 

We  have  before  us  a  minimum  wage 
compromise  that  does  not  even  restore 
to  workers  at  this  level  the  rate  of 
equity  that  the  minimum  wage  repre- 
sented 10  years  ago. 

We  know  that  this  modest  increase 
is  not  the  full  answer.  It  will  do  noth- 
ing about  the  crippling  health  care 
costs  people  face,  nor  will  it  upgrade 
substandard  housing.  It  will  not  over- 
come the  polarization  of  wealth  and 
income  which  divides  our  Nation. 

Other  and  additional  steps  are 
needed.  The  earned  income  tax  credit 
is  sound  and  broadly  supported.  But 
even  its  proponents  know  that  budget 
realities  make  it  impossible  to  adopt 
that  approach  now.  So  instead,  we 
have  chosen  this  small  step  of  upgrad- 
ing the  minimum  wage  by  a  modest 
amount. 

Yet  we  face  a  veto  threat  because  we 
have  decided,  by  large  majorities  in 
both  Senate  and  House,  that  these 
people  should  be  paid  30  cents  an  hour 
more  in  3  years'  time  than  the  Presi- 
dent wants  them  paid. 

Today's  minimum  wage  represents 
the  lowest  percentage  of  average 
hourly  earnings  since  1949:  It  repre- 
sents 36  percent  of  the  average  hourly 
wage. 


Even  with  the  increases  provided  in 
this  bill,  the  minimum  wage  by  1991 
will  still  equal  only  46  percent  of  aver- 
age hourly  earnings. 

This  is  a  modest  bill.  It  is  modest  in 
scope  and  in  effect,  and  yet  it  faces  a 
veto  threat. 

For  the  differences  of  10  cents  an 
hour  each  year— that  is  $4  a  week;  two 
gallons  of  milk;  a  little  over  three  gal- 
lons of  gasoline— for  that.  President 
Bush  says  he  will  veto  this  bill. 

The  measure  represents  a  compro- 
mise. In  place  of  the  $4.65  hourly  wage 
that  the  committees  reported,  the 
Senate  and  House  adopted  a  3-year  in- 
crease to  $4.55.  At  the  F»resident's  in- 
sistence a  subminimum  wage,  a  60-day 
training  wage  has  been  accepted— a 
precedent  many  of  us  believe  to  be 
gravely  mistaken. 

Yet  despite  the  compromise,  a  veto 
is  threatened. 

By  the  time  it  is  phased  in,  the  con- 
ference report  wage  would  restore  86 
percent  of  the  lost  purchasing  power 
of  the  minimum  wage.  The  President's 
proposal  would  restore  81  percent. 

It  is  ridiculous  to  suggest  that  this 
tiny  difference  constitutes  a  major  dif- 
ference on  national  goals  and  prior- 
ities. It  does  not. 

So  it  is  obvious  that  the  reason  for 
this  threatened  veto  has  little  to  do 
with  the  bill  before  us. 

What  is  being  tested  here  is  political 
will.  Such  tests  are  not  uncommon  be- 
tween a  President  and  a  Congress. 
They  recur  each  time  a  new  President 
takes  office. 

But  when  such  tests  of  will  occur,  it 
is  important  that  we  consider  whose 
interests  are  being  sacrificed  for  the 
sake  of  this  test. 

When  the  disagreement  centers  on 
the  interests  of  a  large  or  well-repre- 
sented sector  or  our  Nation's  economy 
or  population,  those  affected  know 
that  their  interests  are  at  stake.  They 
make  themselves  heard. 

In  this  case,  by  contrast,  those 
whose  livelihoods  are  most  at  stake— 
the  lowest-paid  workers  in  America- 
are  not  a  majority.  They  do  not 
employ  highly  paid  lobbyists. 

For  8  years  the  mere  threat  of  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  veto  was  enough  to 
keep  their  concerns  off  the  floor  of 
the  Congress.  These  poor  workers  had 
no  political  clout,  so  they  went  un- 
heard, their  concerns  unheeded. 

Sadly,  that  still  seems  to  be  the  case. 
It  is  their  interests  that  are  being 
threatened  by  this  veto.  Nobody  in  the 
White  House,  nobody  in  the  Senate 
wiU  be  affected  by  no  increase  in  the 
minimimi  wage.  No  one  here,  no  one 
there  will  feel  the  difference  between 
$4  a  week  or  less. 

It  is  unconscionable  and  unfair  to 
hold  the  weakest  and  most  vulnerable 
workers  in  our  society  hostage  in  this 
way.  There  should  be  another,  better 
way  for  this  test  of  political  will  to  be 
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conducted  than  at  the  expense  of  the 
poor. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  President  Bush 
reconsiders  his  choice  of  the  minimum 
wage  bill  as  the  place  to  take  a  stand. 
For  8  years  poor  American  workers 
have  been  denied  any  increase  in  their 
wages.  In  that  time,  inflation  has 
eroded  the  value  of  their  wages  by  40 
percent.  Now  they  are  about  to  be 
held  hostage  to  the  President's  per- 
ceived political  needs. 

Siirely  there  must  be  a  better  way. 

The  President  and  most,  if  not  all. 
Members  of  Congress  have  never 
known  hunger,  never  known  need.  Nei- 
ther he.  nor  we,  have  ever  lacked  shel- 
ter. Neither  he,  nor  we,  have  ever  had 
to  choose  between  sending  our  child  to 
a  doctor  or  a  dentist. 

Our  good  fortune  and  our  present 
offices  impose  upon  each  of  us  a  seri- 
ous obligation.  The  President's  good 
fortune  and  his  present  office  impose 
upon  him  the  same  obligation. 

And  that  is  to  try,  to  reaUy  try  to 
understand  and  help  meet  the  needs 
and  fears  of  those  Americans  who  do 
not  share  our  good  fortime,  needs,  and 
fears  neither  the  President,  nor  we, 
can  possibly  have  known,  the  needs 
and  fears  of  people  struggling  to  cope 
with  the  demands  of  day-to-day  surviv- 
al. 

The  President  has  not  tried.  He  has 
not  tried  at  all.  If  he  had,  he  would 
not,  he  could  not.  veto  this  bill. 

If  the  President  wants  to  show  how 
tough  he  is  by  vetoing  a  bill,  let  him 
veto  a  bill  that  does  not  hurt  Shirley 
Slagle  and  Rena  Blankenship  and 
their  children  and  the  millions  like 
them  all  across  this  country.  They  de- 
serve better  than  that.  America  de- 
serves better  than  that.  In  the  name 
of  decency  and  fairness,  we  should 
pass  this  bill  and  the  President  should 
sign  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DX7RENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  rise  today  in  support  of  the 
conference  report  on  H.R.  2.  legisla- 
tion to  amend  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  of  1938  to  restore  the  ml- 
mtTinm  wage  to  a  fair  and  equitable 
rate.  This  conference  agreement  pro- 
vides an  increase  in  the  Federal  mini- 
mum wage  from  its  current  rate  of 
$3.35  per  hour  to  $4.55  per  hour  by 
October  1.  1991;  an  Increase  in  the 
small  business  exemption:  and  the  en- 
actment of  a  realistic  training  wage. 

As  I  have  stated  previously,  I  believe 
it  is  time  for  Congress  to  make  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in  the  minimum 
wage.  For  the  last  8  years,  we  have  ex- 
perienced record  economic  growth  in 
this  coimtry,  and  yet  we  have  failed  to 
change  the  current  $3.35  per  hour 
itiinimiim  wage  to  reflect  that  growth 
and  the  increased  costs  that  have  oc- 
curred during  that  time.  Opponents  of 
H.R.  2  cite  the  possibility  that  raising 
the  minimum  wage  over  the  next  3 
years  could  cause  a  loss  of  Jobs  and  job 


opportunities.  Perhaps  if  Congress 
had  been  doing  its  job  over  the  last  8 
years  and  had  made  some  adjustments 
in  the  minimum  wage,  the  effects  of 
this  legislation  would  not  be  nearly  as 
severe  as  opponents  claim.  And,  I  am 
not  convinced  that  this  legislation  will 
have  such  adverse  effects. 

When  Congress  first  enacted  a  wage 
floor  in  1938,  it  did  so  in  order  to 
ensure  that  working,  productive  Amer- 
icans receive  a  wage  that  is  sufficient 
to  sustain  them.  Unfortunately,  the 
current  $3.35  minimum  wage  does  not 
accomplish  the  goal  of  raising  working 
Americans  out  of  poverty,  nor  does  the 
$4.55  level  contained  in  this  bill.  How- 
ever, H.R.  2  will  restore  some  of  the 
value  of  the  minimum  wage  that  has 
eroded  over  the  last  8  years  and  will 
move  us  in  the  direction  of  ensuring  a 
more  livable  wage. 

In  addition  to  the  wage  Increases  in- 
cluded in  H.R.  2,  this  report  also  con- 
tains a  simplification  and  increase  in 
the  small  business  exemption.  Cur- 
rently, small  businesses  with  annual 
gross  sales  of  less  than  $362,500  per 
year  are  exempt  from  the  minimum 
wage  requirements  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act.  However,  just  as  the 
minimum  wage  has  eroded  over  the 
last  8  years,  so  has  the  value  of  the 
small  business  exemption.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  conference  agreement 
raises  the  small  business  enterprise 
test  to  exempt  firms  with  annual  gross 
sales  of  less  than  $500,000  per  year, 
and  provides  a  much-needed  simplifi- 
cation of  the  small  business  exemption 
by  eliminating  several  of  the  separate 
enterprise  tests.  It  should  now  be 
much  less  confusing  for  small  employ- 
ers to  determine  whether  or  not  they 
are  subject  to  the  minimum  wage  and 
overtime  provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act.  And,  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  small  enterprise  exemption  will 
also  provide  relief  to  those  firms,  par- 
ticularly in  rural  areas,  that  may  be 
most  affected  by  the  increase  in  the 
Federal  minimum  wage. 

The  third  main  component  of  the 
conference  report  is  the  training  wage. 
And  it  is  this  new  initiative  that  causes 
me  some  concern.  The  training  wage 
provision  allows  employers  to  pay  a 
wage  of  85  percent  of  the  minimum 
for  up  to  2  months  to  those  employees 
working  in  their  first  job.  These  2 
months  of  employment  are  deemed  to 
be  a  training  period,  during  which 
time  the  employee  receives  on-the-job 
training. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  stated 
before  I  have  opposed  a  subminlmum 
wage,  and  I  disagree  with  those  who 
believe  in  the  necessity  of  the  so-called 
training  wage.  However,  unlike  other 
training  wage  proposals  we  have  de- 
bated recently,  this  one  only  applies  to 
new  entrants  into  the  work  force.  It 
seems  clear  to  me  that  there  is  an  in- 
herent training  element  and  learning 
process  that  the  new  entrant  acquires 


in  his  or  her  first  job.  In  that  sense  I 
believe  an  employer  should  be  allowed 
to  pay  a  modest  wage  differential  to  a 
new  entrant  who  must  learn  certain 
basic  rules  and  disciplines  about  oper- 
ating in  the  professional  workplace. 

For  the  above  reasons.  I  am  willing 
to  support  this  2-month  first-hire 
training  wage.  However,  I  do  so  with 
the  knowledge  that  it  is  temporary 
and  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  will 
report  to  Congress  on  the  effective- 
ness of  the  training  wage  after  the 
wage  has  expired. 

In  addition  to  my  reservations  over 
the  training  wage  portion  of  H.R.  2,  I 
am  concerned  with  the  overall  impact 
of  the  bill  on  rural  areas  and  areas  of 
high  unemployment  in  this  country.  I 
see  the  debate  over  whether  to  raise 
the  minimum  wage  as  a  regional  issue 
rather  than  a  partisan  issue.  It  is  the 
rural  area  that  generally  experiences  a 
higher  rate  of  unemployment,  has  a 
lower  cost  of  living  and  has  lower  aver- 
age Income  levels  than  does  the  metro- 
politan area.  Unfortunately,  compre- 
hensive data  on  the  minimum  wage  in 
rural  areas  does  not  exist.  Therefore.  I 
am  pleased  that  the  conferees  adopted 
a  modified  form  of  my  amendment  re- 
quiring a  study  on  the  impact  of  in- 
creasing the  Federal  minimum  wage 
on  rural  areas  and  areas  of  high  unem- 
ployment. This  study  will  be  conduct- 
ed by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
and  wiU  provide  us  with  relevant  data 
which  will  be  critical  to  future  mini- 
miun  wage  debates. 

I  am  also  pleased  that  the  confer- 
ence committee  agreed  to  adopt  my 
amendment  directing  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  revise  the  definition  of  pro- 
fessional employee  as  it  relates  to  com- 
puter programmers,  systems  analysts, 
and  software  engineers.  Under  section 
13(a)(1)  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act,  professional  employees  are  cur- 
rently exempt  from  the  minimum 
wage  and  overtime  requirements  of 
the  act.  Professionals  are  defined  as 
employees  whose  work  is  predominant- 
ly intellectual  and  varied  in  character. 
However,  employees  in  the  computer 
field  are  not  considered  professionals, 
because  a  1973  ruling  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  determined  that  the  varia- 
tion in  standards  and  academic  re- 
quirements in  the  computer  sciences 
were  too  great.  It  is  clearly  evident 
that  the  computer  science  field  has  ad- 
vanced dramatically  over  the  last  16 
years;  therefore,  I  am  glad  that  my 
colleagues  agree  it  is  time  for  the  Sec- 
retary to  review  the  definition  of  pro- 
fessional employee  as  it  relates  to 
highly  skilled  computer  programmers, 
systems  analysis,  and  software  engi- 
neers. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  is  acting 
today  to  raise  the  Federal  minimum 
wage  from  the  current  $3.35  per  hour 
to  $4.55  per  hour  by  1991.  Because  the 
$3.35   wage   level   has   remained   un- 
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changed  since  1981,  this  legislation  is 
vital  for  the  restoration  of  some  sense 
of  equity  to  those  Americans  on  the 
lowest  rung  of  the  wage  ladder.  It  is 
not  a  perfect  bill,  but  I  support  the 
conference  report  on  H.R.  2  as  the 
best  option  available  to  this  Senator 
today.  As  I  prepare  to  cast  my  vote  in 
favor  of  the  conference  agreement,  I 
remain  disappointed  knowing  that  it 
will  be  vetoed  and  that  the  long  over- 
due increase  in  the  minlmimi  wage  will 
be  delayed  once  again.  I  only  hope 
that  Congress  and  the  awiministration 
will  be  able  to  reach  agreement  on  an 
acceptable  increase  in  the  Federal 
fniniTniim  wage  and  training  wage 
soon. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  conference 
report  now  before  us. 

I  do  so  with  some  reservations.  I  do 
not  think  that  the  training  wage  con- 
tained in  the  bill  would  prove  work- 
able. I  do  not  think  we  have  taken  as 
comprehensive  an  approach  to  the 
real  problems  of  the  working  poor  as 
we  need  to  take.  We  are  fooling  oiu-- 
selves  if  we  think  that  an  Increase  in 
the  minimum  wage  will  have  much  of 
an  impact  on  poverty  in  this  country. 
But  my  greatest  concern  is  that  this 
legislation  will  not  become  law,  and 
that  the  subsequent  debate  on  this 
issue  will  degenerate  into  empty  politi- 
cal posturing. 

I  hope  I  am  wrong.  I  support  an  in- 
crease in  the  minimum  wage.  Alterna- 
tive approaches,  such  as  changes  in 
the  earned  income  tax  credit,  wiU  not 
reach  the  single-  or  two-person  house- 
holds. Those  people,  at  least,  need  the 
support  provided  by  a  wage  floor,  and 
they  need  our  support. 

I  hope,  instead,  that  the  President 
will  work  with  Congress  to  reach  an 
agreement  on  these  issues  that  will 
mitigate  the  impact  of  an  increase  in 
the  wage  rate  on  the  economy  and 
provide  for  a  meaningful  training 
wage. 

I  hope  that  the  President  will  exhib- 
it some  flexibility  on  the  issue  of  the 
training  wage.  As  one  who  has  been  in- 
terested in  training  issues  for  some 
time,  I  am  not  certain  that  it  takes  an 
unrestricted  period  of  6  months  in 
which  to  impart  minimum  wage  skills. 
What  are  we  buying  with  this  wage 
differential  after  the  first  month  or 
two  on  a  job?  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
are  not  bujring  much  of  any  value. 

I  want  to  conclude  by  pointing  out 
that  there  are  some  positive  aspects  to 
this  legislation  that  I  hope  we  will 
pursue  regardless  of  the  fate  of  this 
conference  report.  Thanks  to  the  help 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Ford],  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Ste- 
vens], this  body  has  gone  on  record,  as 
has  the  other  body,  in  support  of  ap- 
plying the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
to  Congress.  We  have  also  moved  to 
recognize   the   realities   of   the   work 


force  by  providing  an  additional  incen- 
tive to  employers  who  are  willing  to 
engage  in  providing  basic  skills  to 
their  employees. 

Mr.  President,  on  balance  I  think 
this  is  a  good  bUl,  if  not  a  perfect  one. 
I  hope,  that  in  the  weeks  to  come,  we 
wiU  be  able  to  produce  an  even  better 
one.  For  the  meantime,  I  urge  its  sup- 
port. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
support  increasing  the  Federal  mini- 
mum wage  and  was  pleased  to  vote  for 
an  increase  in  the  minimum  earlier 
this  year.  An  increase  in  the  minimum 
wage  will  give  a  needed  boost  to  many 
of  our  poorest  paid  workers,  and  will 
take  an  important  step  toward  helping 
move  low-paid  workers  out  of  poverty. 

Yet,  I  believe  increasing  the  mini- 
mum wage  should  be  done  so  with 
some  caution,  and  recognition  of  a 
broader  picture  of  how  we  can  help 
the  working  poor. 

We  should  never  lose  sight  of  our 
Nation's  best  program  for  helping  the 
working  poor— a  strong,  vibrant,  and 
growing  economy  that  is  producing  job 
opportunities.  Strong  job  growth  gives 
low-skilled,  low-paid  workers  what 
they  need  the  most— the  opportunity 
to  improve  their  work  skills  and  work 
experience  and  improve  their  earn- 
ings. 

In  my  State  of  New  Mexico,  workers 
have  been  benefiting  from  this  job 
growth  even  though  times  are  still 
tough.  Our  imemployment  rate  has 
dropped  from  10.2  to  7.3  percent  since 
January  1987.  Over  50,000  more  people 
are  now  employed  from  a  work  force 
of  nearly  700,000. 

I  believe  President  Bush  outlined  an 
excellent  proposal  for  raising  the  mini- 
mum wage,  and  I  voted  for  that  meas- 
ure. It  was  crafted  carefully  to  balance 
the  need  to  raise  the  minimum  wage, 
with  the  need  to  keep  open  many  job 
opportimities  for  low-skilled  workers. 

Central  to  the  President's  proposal 
is  his  call  for  establishing  a  separate 
training  wage  at  80  percent  of  the  full 
minimum  for  new  hires  during  their 
first  6  months  on  a  job. 

I  believe  it  is  important  to  include 
such  a  training  wage  as  the  minimum 
is  increased.  It  gives  workers  who  are 
most  vulnerable  to  job  loss  associated 
with  increasing  the  minimiim  wage— 
low-skilled  workers,  starting  in  a  new 
job— the  opportimity  to  gain  some 
work  experience  and  skills,  while  as- 
siuing  them  the  protection  of  the  full 
minimum  wage  after  they  have  gained 
that  experience. 

Last  year  I  introduced  an  amend- 
ment to  grant  a  similar  training  wage 
to  participants  in  the  Simmier  Youth 
Employment  Program.  This  program 
is  operated  under  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act  and  in  New  Mexico 
last  year  helped  16,000  disadvantaged 
youths  get  jobs  for  the  summer. 

Mayors  and  Governors  only  have  so 
much  money  to  spend  on  these  pro- 


grams. Granting  these  program  man- 
agers the  flexibility  to  pay  a  training 
wage  would  give  them  the  ability  to 
give  many  more  youths  the  very  valua- 
ble experience  of  a  first  job. 

In  my  State,  Mr.  President,  we  have 
roughly  50.000  to  100,000  New  Mexi- 
cans at  or  near  the  minimum  wage. 
Many  of  these  workers  are  young 
people,  getting  experience  at  their 
first  job.  A  good  number  of  them  are 
employed  in  our  tourist  industry,  and 
by  the  many  small  businesses  that  are 
the  backbone  of  New  Mexico's  econo- 
my. 

An  increase  in  the  minimum  will 
help  many  of  these  workers,  but  we 
should  keep  in  mind  the  impact  this 
will  have  on  employers'  ability  to  offer 
jobs  to  our  young  and  unsldlled  work- 
ers. 

The  potential  impact  on  jobs  con- 
cerns me  most  when  we  consider  the 
proposal  before  us  today  together  with 
some  of  the  other  burdens  we  have 
placed,  and  are  considering  placing, 
upon  employers. 

During  tax  reform  we  passed  the  so- 
called  section  89  rules  designed  to 
make  sure  all  employees  have  access  to 
fringe  benefits.  Many  employers  are 
having  such  a  problem  with  the  rules 
they  are  dropping  benefits,  and  we  are 
considering  repealing  that  measure. 

Proposals  are  also  on  the  agenda  to 
mandate  employee  health  benefits  and 
parental  leave  benefits.  The  cumula- 
tive effect  of  all  these  mandates  would 
be  very  detrimental  to  job  growth  in 
New  Mexico  and  across  the  Nation. 

We  must  consider  this  legislation  in 
the  context  of  aU  mandates  we  are 
considering  imposing  on  employers. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  we  are 
acting  to  increase  the  minimum  wage, 
but  I  fear  the  training  wage  provisions 
in  this  measure  are  not  sufficient  to 
make  sure  we  keep  job  opportunities 
for  the  working  poor  growing.  There- 
fore, I  cannot  support  this  bill,  and  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  soon  move  to 
adopt  the  President's  proposal. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port the  conference  rer>ort  to  accom- 
pany the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Amendments  of  1989.  This  is  a  badly 
needed  and  long  overdue  bill.  For  8 
long  years,  wage  earners  at  the  lowest 
level  of  our  wage  scale  have  been  with- 
out an  increase.  During  that  period, 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  minimum 
wage  has  decreased  by  almost  40  per- 
cent. 

Department  of  Labor  data  indicates 
there  are  more  than  14  million  hourly 
wage  earners  in  this  society  who  earn 
less  than  $4.65  per  hour.  Sixty-three 
percent  are  women.  A  disproportion- 
ate share  of  these  workers  are  black 
and  Hispanic.  And  contrary  to  popular 
belief,  the  majority  of  these  workers 
are  not  teenagers.  In  fact  only  27  per- 
cent of  those  earning  less  than  $4.65 
are  teenagers. 
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We  have  had  ample  time  to  discuss, 
debate,  and  amend  this  legislation. 
The  conference  committee  has  adopt- 
ed a  reasonable  training  wage  Insisted 
upon  by  the  White  House.  The  time 
has  come  for  this  body  to  vote  on  a 
matter  of  simple  economic  justice. 
After  8  years  of  Inaction,  we  are  now 
presented  with  a  compromise  bill 
which  tells  wage  earners  they  are 
valued.  That  value  should  not  be  con- 
tinually eroded  by  the  forces  of  Infla- 
tion and  legislative  inaction. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  threat  of  a 
veto  by  President  Bush.  I  hope,  for  the 
sake  of  14  million  working  men  and 
women  that  it  is  a  bluff.  If  it  Ls  not,  I 
hope  the  President  will  reconsider.  I 
am  confident  that  in  sending  this  leg- 
islation to  the  President  we  have  ful- 
fiUed  our  obligation  to  those  working 
men  and  women.  Whether  the  Presi- 
dent is  prepared  to  make  good  on  his 
promise  for  a  kinder,  gentler  nation 
remains  to  be  seen,  and  this  long  over- 
due Increase  in  the  minimum  wage 
provides  him  an  early  opportimlty  to 
show  his  actions  are  consistent  with 
last  autumn's  rhetoric. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  opportu- 
nity has  always  been  the  engine  of  our 
society.  When  Americans  are  greeted 
by  a  horizon  filled  with  possibility 
they  respond  to  every  challenge  with 
energy  and  enthusiasm.  Americans 
who  rise  to  meet  the  daily  challenges 
of  their  workplace  deserve  the  guaran- 
tee of  a  fair  day's  pay  at  a  decent 
livable  wage.  This  guarantee  provides 
an  opiX)rtunlty  and  an  incentive  for 
self -improvement.  We  all  benefit  when 
incomes  are  sufficient  to  allow  workers 
to  apply  their  own  wages  toward  im- 
proving their  own  well-being. 

Since  1981,  when  the  minimum  wage 
was  last  increased,  consimier  prices 
have  risen  by  more  than  40  percent. 
The  proposed  Increase  we  are  passing 
today.  H.R.  2.  will  not  even  fully  recov- 
er the  value  of  wages  eroded  by  infla- 
tion since  1981.  This  is  no  windfall  for 
workers,  but  rather  a  truly  minimum 
fair  wage. 

Predictions  of  Job  loss  from  an  in- 
crease in  the  miniTniim  wage  have 
always  been  highly  exaggerated.  Dire 
predictions  have  preceded  every  in- 
crease in  the  minitnnm  wage  and  they 
have  been  consistently  wrong.  In  this 
Instance  the  administration's  job  loss 
statistics  are  also  considerably  over- 
stated. They  fall  to  account  for  the 
fact  that  12  States,  including  Califor- 
nia, have  already  raised  their  mini- 
mimi  wage.  In  addition,  they  do  not 
take  account  of  the  shrinking  labor 
market,  which  makes  extensive  job 
loss  highly  imlikely. 

In  order  to  provide  an  incentive  for 
mintmiim  wage  eamers  and  to  offset 
even  marginal  job  losses,  H.R.  2  in- 
cludes a  training  wage,  which  will 
allow  employers  to  pay  a  lower  wage 
for  up  to  60  days.  The  bill  also  in- 
cludes several  exemptions  for  small 


businesses.  Employment  statistics 
have  shown  that  60  days  is  more  than 
enough  time  for  the  provision  of 
meaningful  training  to  workers. 

If  the  American  dream  means  any- 
thing, it  is  that,  when  a  man  or  woman 
goes  out  and  takes  a  job  and  works  at 
it  day  in  and  day  out,  that  person 
should  bring  home  a  decent  wage.  Too 
many  Americans  today  work  without 
the  guarantee  of  a  truly  decent  and 
fair  day's  wage.  A  failure  to  provide  a 
minimum  wage  increase  wiU  perpet- 
uate this  injustice. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  a  little 
more  than  1  month  ago  in  this  Cham- 
ber I  voted  for  final  passage  of  the 
minimum  wage  bill  because  I  believed 
then  as  I  do  now  that  an  Increase  is 
long  overdue.  Today,  I  will  vote  for 
the  minimum  wage  conference  report 
to  raise  the  minimum  wage  to  $4.55  an 
hour,  but  I  will  do  so  with  misgivings. 

First,  the  training  wage  provision 
contained  in  the  conference  report 
troubles  me.  It  would  apply  only  to 
first-time  workers  and  would  last  only 
60  days.  I  don't  believe  this  training 
period  is  long  enough.  The  purpose  of 
the  training  wage  is  to  Improve  the 
skills  of  workers  so  as  to  give  them  a 
better  chance  in  life.  The  President's 
6-month  training  wage  proposal,  on 
the  other  hand,  which  would  apply 
universally  to  all  new  employees 
whether  or  not  this  is  their  first  job,  is 
more  meaningful. 

Second,  the  creation  of  the  five- 
member  Minimimi  Wage  Review 
Board  is  unnecessary.  To  my  mind,  it 
is  inappropriate  to  create  a  commis- 
sion that  will  cost  American  taxpayers 
at  least  $500,000  a  year,  given  our  hor- 
rendous budget  deficits.  In  addition,  it 
seems  to  me  inconsistent  to  pay  mem- 
bers of  this  board  an  $86,000  annual 
salary  when  they  will  be  recommend- 
ing wage  increases  for  Americans  who 
will  make  $4.55  an  hour.  This  is  a 
costly  and  unfair  provision. 

Notwithstanding  these  concerns,  I 
will  vote  for  the  conference  report  be- 
cause America's  working  poor  have 
waited  too  long  for  an  increase.  But 
having  said  that.  I  want  to  be  clear 
about  the  fact  that  I  will  also  support 
the  President  if  he  vetoes  this  bill  as 
expected. 

"The  President  firmly  believes  that 
that  a  wage  increase  of  this  size,  with- 
out a  meaningful  training  wage,  will 
decrease  job  opportunities  and  hurt 
those  very  Americans  it  purports  to 
help.  I  had  hoped  the  President  and 
Congress  would  be  able  to  reach  agree- 
ment on  the  level  of  the  increase,  and 
am  disappointed  that  it  may  take  a 
veto  to  bring  about  an  increase  accept- 
able to  all. 

If  the  President's  veto  is  sustained.  I 
am  confident  that  we  will  still  have  an 
opportunity  to  reach  agreement  on 
this  issue  and  help  America's  working 
poor. 


Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
I  want  to  express  my  support  for  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of 
1989. 

Mr.  President,  the  debate  over  the 
minimum  wage  strikes  at  the  very 
heart  of  our  national  consicence.  We 
are  asked  when  and  how  much  the 
minimum  wage  should  increase,  and 
what  kind  of  training  wage  there 
should  be.  But  the  fundamental  issue 
is  whether  our  Nation  chooses  to  pro- 
tect the  least  fortunate  among  us  by 
restoring  a  meaningful  wage  floor. 

The  facts  are  clear  for  all  to  see.  The 
current  minimum  wage  is  embarrass- 
ingly low.  Established  over  8  years 
ago,  the  $3.35  rate  has  lost  more  than 
40  percent  of  its  purchasing  power.  In 
reality,  today's  minimum  is  simply  In- 
sufficent  to  support  a  family  of  three 
above  the  poverty  level. 

The  Department  of  Labor's  own  cal- 
culations reveal  that  minimum  wage 
jobs  rarely  require  more  than  30  days 
training.  The  high  turnover  of  these 
entry  level  jobs  is  further  evidence 
that  very  few  days  are  required  to 
bring  new  minimum  wage  employees 
up  to  speed.  A  training  wage  more  ex- 
tensive than  that  in  the  conference 
report  is  simply  unsupported  by  the 
realities  of  the  labor  market. 

Given  this  information,  on  what 
basis  is  the  bill  opposed?  Why  oppose 
a  significant  increase  to  the  minimimi 
wage,  and  favor  a  training  wage  that 
would  lock-in  the  current  minimum 
for  many  workers  for  years  to  come? 

Opponents  do  not  state  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  no  business 
mandating  a  minimum  wage  that  pro- 
tects workers  from  exploitation.  But 
defeat  of  the  bill  undermines  such  pro- 
tection. 

Instead,  they  base  their  opposition 
on  concern  for  the  very  men  and 
women  for  who  the  benefits  of  the 
minimum  wage  are  intended.  In  spite 
of  record  jobs  creation  over  the  past 
several  years,  looming  labor  shortages, 
and  overwhelming  historical  evidence 
to  the  contrary,  they  contend  that  a 
meaningful  increase  in  the  minimum 
wage  is  unwise  because  it  will  result  in 
lost  entry  level  jobs. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  argument 
that  at  best  is  misguided.  Might  not 
such  concern  for  the  Nation's  low- 
wage  workers  be  better  served  through 
support  for  improved  public  education 
for  our  inner-cities,  increased  spending 
for  job  training,  improved  health  care 
for  the  needy,  more  public  housing  for 
the  homeless— and  a  minimimi  wage 
that  reflects  today's  cost  of  living? 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  bill  and  restore  the  Na- 
tion's minimum  wage. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  the  time. 
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and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
vote  commence  now. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Under  the  previous  order,  the  hour 
of  4  p.m.  having  arrived,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference  report 
on  H.R.  2. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislation  clerk  called 
the  roll.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Ms. 
MiKULSKi).  Are  there  any  other  Sena- 
tors in  the  Chamber  who  desire  to 
vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  63, 
nays  37,  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  68  Leg.] 
YEAS-63 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FORD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky  is  recognized. 

Mr.  FORD.  Madam  President,  I 
thank  the  Chair.  I  will  only  take  a  few 
minutes. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Ford  pertaining 
to  the  introduction  of  legislation  are 
located  in  today's  Record  under 
"Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions.") 

Mr.  HEINZ  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 
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So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Madam  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

If  the  majority  leader  will  withhold, 
the  Senate  is  not  in  order. 

The  distinguished  majority  leader. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 
Mr.  MITCHELL.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  the  Senate 
now  enter  into  a  period  for  the  con- 
duct of  morning  business  until  5  p.m., 
with  Senators  permitted  to  speak 
therein  for  up  to  5  minutes  each. 


HOW  TO  AVOID  TURNING  IN- 
DUSTRIAL RETREAT  INTO 
SURRENDER 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Madam  President,  a 
quite  interesting  column  by  Jodie 
Allen  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Post  on  May  10,  entitled  "Regaining 
America's  Dulled  Industrial  Edge:  The 
Answer  Is  Right  Here  at  Home."  The 
essence  of  the  discussion  can  be  foimd 
in  the  first  sentence  of  that  article: 

If  U.S.  companies  are  really  worried  about 
this  country's  retreat  in  international  mar- 
kets, there  is  one  obvious  thing  they  can  do 
about  it:  Commit  themselves  to  reducing 
their  dependence  on  foreign  suppliers. 

To  the  extent  this  is  a  recommenda- 
tion for  kind  of  a  voluntary  Buy  Amer- 
ica Program,  coupled,  of  course,  with  a 
sustained  effort  by  American  industry 
to  maintain  competitiveness  in  terms 
of  both  quality  and  price,  then  I  am 
all  for  it.  More  interesting,  however,  is 
the  column's  discussion  of  why  this 
has  become  a  problem. 

Essentially,  what  we  are  seeing  in 
the  United  States  is  a  continuing  pat- 
tern of  industrial  retreat.  Foreign  pro- 
ducers target  an  industry  and  through 
aggressive— and  sometimes  illegal- 
pricing  practices  force  down  the 
return  on  investment  for  U.S.  produc- 
ers and  build  up  foreign  producers' 
market  share.  The  result  is  that  Amer- 
ican firms  retreat  from  that  sector, 
and  foreign  producers  move  on  to  a 
new  one. 

In  some  cases  these  foreign  victories 
have  come  about  after  blatantly  illegal 
dumping  and  the  continued  failure  of 
our  Government  to  address  it.  I  refer 
to  the  television  industry,  which  has 
been  decimated  not  through  a  lack  of 
competitiveness  but  through  unfair 
trade  practices.  Other  foreign  target- 
ing has  occurred  in  critical  sectors  like 
machine  tools,  bearings,  and  semicon- 
ductors, and  we  are  seeing  similar  ef- 
forts in  aircraft  via  Airbus,  and,  I  pre- 
dict we  will  increasingly  see  them  in 
computers.  Indeed,  the  same  day  this 
colimin  appeared,  the  Post  also  had  an 
article  pointing  out  that  for  the  first 
time  Japanese  total  electronics  pro- 
duction nearly  matched  that  of  the 
United  States.  In  computers,  foreign 


market  share  rose  from  35  to  45  per- 
cent last  year. 

In  each  of  these  cases  we  are  seeing 
a  new  phenomenon  in  Washington— 
the  blurring  of  the  distinction  between 
American  interests  and  foreign  inter- 
ests. The  new  lobbyist  on  the  block,  els 
it  were,  is  the  domestic  user  of  foreign 
parts— foreign  chips,  foreign  bearings, 
foreign  machine  tools,  and  so  on.  He 
has  an  interest  in  continuing  our  in- 
dustrial retreat  because  he  has  already 
surrendered— he  depends  on  foreign 
sources  for  his  parts. 

Fighting  back,  as  we  have  done  with 
the  semiconductor  agreement,  the  ma- 
chine tool  VRA's,  and  the  bearing 
dumping  determinations,  to  mention 
three  examples,  is  expensive  for  those 
who  use  foreign  parts  because  it  in- 
creases their  prices.  As  a  result  they 
often  oppose  these  efforts,  even  if 
they  are  mandated  by  law  as  in  a 
dumping  finding,  in  the  interest  of  the 
easier  path  of  continued  retreat. 

This  is  part  of  the  classic  conflict  in 
our  country  between  short-term  and 
long-term  considerations.  Our  indus- 
trial analysts  and  economists  are  fre- 
quently critical  of  American  business' 
emphasis  on  short-term  returns  and 
lack  of  long-term  plaiming.  Domestic 
users  of  foreign  components  display 
exactly  this  same  shortsightedness. 
They  are  more  concerned  with  next 
quarter's  prices  on  their  parts  than 
they  are  with  the  long-term  preserva- 
tion of  viable,  technologically  competi- 
tive industries. 

The  tragedy  of  this  conflict,  as 
Allen's  column  points  out,  is  that  the 
cost  of  our  action  is  high  precisely  be- 
cause we  have  delayed  so  long  in 
taking  it.  If  we  had  acted  decisively  on 
semiconductors,  machine  tools,  televi- 
sions, and  bearings  when  the  problems 
began  instead  of  when  it  is  almost  too 
late,  we 'could  have  achieved  our  objec- 
tives with  minimal  disruption.  Instead 
our  Government  chose  to  wait  until 
we  were  in  crisis,  expecting  the  market 
system  to  solve  the  problem.  In  fact, 
the  market  will  only  solve  the  problem 
if  all  parties  are  using  the  same  set  of 
rules.  If  the  Japanese,  for  example, 
and  they  are  involved  in  most  of  these 
cases,  do  not  practice  American 
market  principles  in  their  own  econo- 
my, it  should  come  as  no  surprise  that 
they  do  not  immediately  adhere  to 
those  rules  here. 

The  result  is  what  Akio  Morita  of 
Sony  Corp.  has  called  the  "hollowing 
out"  of  American  industry.  Allen's 
column  is  correct  that  part  of  the  solu- 
tion to  that  must  come  from  American 
industry  itself— and  I  agree  with  that. 
But  there  is  also  a  lesson  for  Govern- 
ment here.  We  are  facing  a  new  gen- 
eration of  these  problems  in  the  high 
value  added  growth  industries  of  the 
future:  Supercomputers,  telecommuni- 
cation,  aerospace,   and  HDTV— high- 
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definition  television  to  name  only  a 
few. 

If  we  wait  for  some  celestial  macro- 
economic  mechanism  to  solve  these 
problems,  we  will  find  ourselves  with 
no  industries  at  all.  Tackling  these 
problems  early  allows  us  to  solve  them 
with  tntT<imai  cost  and  disruption.  If 
we  wait,  as  we  always  seem  to  do,  the 
solutions  are  much  more  expensive 
and  controversial,  but  we  wiU  have  to 
take  them  anyway.  I  hope  that  when 
the  next  such  situation  rolls  around— 
whether  it  is  computers  or  something 
else— that  perhaps  the  many  cases 
that  have  gone  before  have  indeed 
taught  us  a  lesson.  What  I  am  talking 
about  Is  not  industrial  policy.  It  is 
simple  survival,  and  it  Is  a  lesson  we 
had  better  learn. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  column  and  article  I 
referred  to  be  printed  in  fuU  in  the 
Recobo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoBO,  as  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Post.  May  10. 1989] 

RaoAiifiifo  Amkrica's  Dullxd  Ihsustiual 

Edge  Thk  Aifswra  Is  Right  Hzm  at  Horn 

(By  Jodie  T.  Allen) 

If  UjS.  companies  are  really  worried  about 
this  country's  retreat  In  international  mar- 
kets, there  is  one  obvious  thing  they  can  do 
about  it:  Commit  themselves  to  reducing 
their  dependence  on  foreign  suppliers. 

Of  course,  this  is  far  more  easily  said  than 
done.  But  saying  it— beginning  discussion 
among  VS.  corporate  executives  about  the 
poasibiUty  of  such  a  commitment— may  be 
the  first  step  toward  a  needed  correction  in 
this  country's  industrial  structure. 

American  firms  have  not  turned  to  foreign 
suppliers  for  lack  of  patriotism.  They  did  it 
because  European  and  Asian  producers  of- 
fered better  quality,  faster  delivery,  lower 
prices  and.  increasingly,  more  advanced 
technology.  This  openness  to  foreign 
sources  has.  additionally,  put  competitive 
pressure  on  domestic  producers,  restrained 
inflation  and  introduced  new  flexibility  into 
the  American  economy— all  of  which,  in 
turn,  seems  to  have  reduced  our  vulnerabil- 
ity to  recession. 

But  pursuit  of  these  benefits  from  foreign 
sourcing  seems  to  have  reached— indeed 
passed— the  point  of  diminishing  returns. 
What  started  as  a  more  or  less  orderly  re- 
treat from  low-valued-added,  low-tech  pro- 
duction has  now  turned  into  a  total  rout  at 
the  outer  reaches  of  high  technology.  Curi- 
ously, it  is  a  Japanese  corporate  leader, 
Sony's  Aklo  Morita,  who  has  been  most  out- 
spoken in  concern  that  America  is  becoming 
overly  dependent  on  foreign  sources  for  liey 
technology. 

Morita,  who  lias  long  warned  about  the 
"hollowing  out"  of  American  industry— its 
creeping  acceptance  of  the  role  of  final  as- 
sembler and  marketer  to  American  consum- 
er*—recently  raised  the  subject  in  a  meeting 
at  the  Japanese  consulate  in  New  York  with 
American  Express  CEO  James  D.  Robinson. 
Blackstone  Group  Chairman  Peter  O.  Peter- 
son, international  consultant  Henry  Kissin- 
ger and  Washington  Post  Co.  Chairman 
Katharine  Graham. 

While  the  U.S.  trade  imbalance  is  still 
heavily  weighted  by  automobiles  and  con- 
sumer goods.  Morita  pointed  out  that  the 


fastest-growing  imports  are  sophisticated 
machine  tools  and  components— the  build- 
ing blodu  of  industrial  strength.  This  pat- 
tern threatens  not  only  further  losses  of 
high-productivity  Jobs,  but  also  the  Impetus 
for  innovation  that  flourishes  best  around 
the  actual  production  process. 

American  firms,  notes  a  new  report  from 
the  MIT  Commission  on  Industrial  Produc- 
tivity, have  left  themselves  vulnerable  to 
easy  defeat  over  a  broad  front.  The  se- 
quence of  losses,  write  the  authors  of  "Made 
in  America:  Regaining  the  Productive 
Edge,"  have  "followed  a  stylized  pattern." 

American  firms— with  their  eye  on  their 
stock  prices  and  the  value  of  executive  op- 
tions—set high  goals  for  short-term  return 
on  investment.  Foreign  firms  take  advan- 
tage of  that  focus  to  "select  a  market  seg- 
ment and  by  aggressive  pricing  force  down 
the  return  on  investment  while  building 
market  share.  Within  a  short  period  the 
American  firms  retreat  from  the  market 
segment.  The  foreign  finns  then  move  on  to 
set  aggressive  prices  in  some  other  segment 
and  the  Americans  once  again  retreat." 

Already  this  dependence  on  foreign  sup- 
pliers is  well-established— witness  the  divid- 
ed loyalties  that  brought  many  U.S.  firms  to 
the  defense  of  Japanese  suppliers  when  the 
U.S.  government  belatedly  tried  to  retaliate 
against  the  dumping  of  Japanese  semicon- 
ductors and  to  punish  Toshiba  for  selling 
vital  technology  to  the  Soviets. 

And  independence  will  not  be  easy  to  rees- 
tablish. As  the  MIT  study  suggests,  Japan 
and,  to  a  lesser  degree,  the  other  super-sur- 
plus countries  of  Europe  and  Asia,  are  well- 
positioned  to  block  such  attempts,  thanks  to 
the  enormous  capital  resources  that  their 
captive  home  markets  and  penetration  of 
the  rich  U.S.  market  have  earned  them. 

Still,  the  greatest  block  may  well  be  the 
mindset  that  U.S.  corporate  leaders  have  ab- 
sorbed from  their  purchasing  agents  and 
middle  management.  Driven  to  buy  the 
cheapest  components  world  markets  can 
offer,  firms  have  walked  away  from  enor- 
mous investments  In  U.S.  plants  and  equip- 
ment for  relatively  small  unit  savings.  In  his 
new  book,  "The  SUent  War,"  for  example, 
Ira  Magaziner  describes  how  General  Elec- 
tric sent  Its  own  engineers  to  help  South 
Korea's  Samsung  develop  world-class  qual- 
ity in  its  fledging  microwave  industry,  with 
the  result  that  GE  soon  after  abandoned  its 
own  expensively  modernized  microwave 
plant  in  Maryland  in  favor  of  Korean  sourc- 
ing. 

StUl,  as  Magaziner  also  describes,  that 
course  isn't  the  only  one  that  n.S.  compa- 
nies can  take— and,  in  a  few  cases,  have 
taken— with  notable  success.  Coming  Glass, 
for  example,  devoted  almost  two  decades  of 
mammoth  Investment  to  establishing  its 
leadership  In  fiber  optics.  And  in  the  case  of 
refrigerator  compressors,  GE  chose  to  stand 
and  fight,  investing  heavily  to  develop  new 
technology  and  retrain  Tennessee  workers 
to  maintaki  its  competitive  edge. 

WhUe  small  unit  price  differentials  can 
easily  be  magnified  by  the  standard  percent- 
age markups  applied  at  each  stage  of  pro- 
duction and  marketing,  that's  not  an  unal- 
terable pattern.  Companies  In  both  manu- 
facturing and  services  can,  and  frequently 
do,  shift  savings  from  outside  sources  to 
beef  up  resources  in  another  area,  such  as 
advertising,  when  such  shifts  seem  a  better 
long-term  strategy  than  cutting  prices. 

Perhaps  it's  time  to  shift  resources  In  the 
other  direction— to  buy  time  to  modernize 
high-cost  domestic  production  Just  as  Japa- 
nese manufacturers  did  after  the  long  over- 


due rise  in  the  yen  squeezed  their  profits. 
After  all,  short-term  savings  from  foreign 
sources  may  be  tempting,  but  they  can  read- 
ily disappear  if  foreign  producers  decide  to 
demand  the  higher  profits  to  which  their 
monopoly  position  entitles  them. 

What's  needed  is  a  genuine  conunltment 
to  redeveloping  home-grown  capacity— not 
Just  the  pious  mouthings  of  determination 
to  restore  U.S.  competitiveness  (followed  by 
a  litany  of  grievances  against  U.S.  tax  and 
fiscal  policies)  that  have  become  standard 
fare  at  industry  gatherings.  And  that  com- 
mitment might  well  start  with  U.S.  produc- 
ers sitting  down  with  their  suppliers  to  de- 
velop agreements  guaranteeing  producers  a 
stable,  high-quality  supply  of  components 
within  an  acceptable  price  range  in  return 
for  the  guarantee  to  suppliers  of  a  stable 
long-term  market  for  their  wares. 

Yes,  U.S.  industry  has  some  legitimate 
complaints- primarily  with  the  bizarre 
fiscal  policies  of  the  Reagan  administration, 
which  pushed  interest  rates  and  the  U.S. 
dollar  so  high  that  competitive  U.S.  produc- 
ers were  driven  out  of  weU-establlshed  mar- 
kets. And  U.S.  policymakers  have  been  far 
too  cavalier  in  ignoring  the  far  more  active 
role  that  foreign  governments  play  in  assist- 
ing their  industry  through  protected  home 
markets,  assured  financing  and  compliant 
regulation. 

But  government  policy  did  not  cost  U.S. 
firms  their  preeminence  in  world  markets 
and  it  will  not  suffice  to  restore  it.  That  Job 
has  to  start  In  corporate  boardrooms. 

Japan  Cuts  United  States  Leas  in 
Electronics 

(By  Steve  WUsteln) 

Alameda,  CA,  May  9.— Japan  approached 
another  milestone  In  Its  rise  to  economic  su- 
premacy last  year,  nearly  matching  the 
United  States  In  total  electronics  produc- 
tion, according  to  a  research  firm  that  fore- 
cast a  bumpy  road  ahead  for  America's  big- 
gest Industry. 

Japan  produced  $250  billion  worth  of  elec- 
tronic goods — everything  from  computer 
chips  to  copiers  and  facsimile  machines- 
while  the  United  States  barely  stayed  ahead 
with  $262.8  billion.  Dataquest  Inc.  said 
today  in  its  annual  industry  analysis  and 
forecast. 

"This  year  we  have  seen  some  incredible 
things  take  place,"  said  Manny  A.  Fernan- 
dez, president  of  San  Jose-based  Dataquest, 
who  called  Japan's  surge  toward  the  top  in 
overall  electronics  production  more  signifi- 
cant that  Its  recent  dominance  of  the  semi- 
conductor industry. 

Apple  Computer  Inc.  passed  International 
Business  Machines  Corp.  In  unit  sales  of 
personal  computers  In  the  United  States  In 

1988,  Fernandez  said.  But  the  big  news  In 
that  arena,  he  said,  was  the  penetration  into 
the  U.S.  market  of  South  Korean  and  Tai- 
wanese computer  makers. 

On  a  day  when  Apple  announced  new  soft- 
ware and  IBM  unveUed  a  cheaper  personal 
computer  and  a  portable  one,  Dataquest 
said  both  companies  lost  U.S.  market  share 
in  1988  to  foreign  vendors,  whose  sales  grew 
from  35  percent  to  45  percent  of  the  U.S. 
total. 

The  personal  computer  market,  which 
grew  27  percent  worldwide  to  $51.7  billion 
and  22  percent  In  the  United  States  to  $28.7 
billion,  will  continue  to  grow  impressively  in 

1989,  Dataquest  said.  Growth  in  the  U.S. 
market  will  be  25  percent  in  1989,  and  12.6 
percent  compoimded  annually  through 
1993,  the  company  said. 
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Im>top  computers  will  be  the  fastest  grow- 
ing part  of  that  market,  said  Femandes. 

American  companies  will  have  to  change 
their  marketing  strategies,  however,  to  re- 
cover lost  market  share,  said  Fernandez. 

"The  era  when  it  was  the  technology 
strength  of  one  giant  company  against  an- 
other, those  days  are  pretty  much  over." 
Fernandez  said.  "It  has  become  a  marketing 
game.  It  has  become  a  game  of  pricing,  a 
game  of  software  supply,  service  and  distri- 
bution channels." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
distinguished  Republican  leader  is  rec- 
ognized. 


AMENDBOa^TS  TO  THE  THRIFT 
BAILOXrr  BILL 

Mr.  DOLE.  Madam  President,  I 
know  that  doing  "favors"  for  friends 
in  the  thrift  industry  is  a  tradition 
here  on  Capitol  Hill,  but  I  thought  we 
would  have  learned  our  lesson  by  now. 
Unfortunately,  I  was  dead  wrong.  The 
President's  S&L  reform  package- 
passed  by  the  Senate  last  month  and 
now  being  considered  by  the  House- 
has  become  so  littered  with  special  in- 
terest amendments  that  it  would  make 
the  local  junkyard  look  like  a  well- 
kept  lawn. 

THE  AMENSKERTS 

Both  the  Senate  and  the  House  have 
to  share  the  blame  for  littering  the 
President's  bill.  Last  month,  Members 
of  the  Senate  were  running  over  each 
other  to  offer  their  own  set  of  special 
interest  amendments.  Now,  the  House 
Banking  Committee  has  gotten  into 
the  act. 

The  House  Banking  Committee— for 
example— has  adopted  an  amendment 
that  would  exempt  Sears,  Roebuck  & 
Co.— and  only  Sears— from  the  affili- 
ated transaction  provision  in  the  Presi- 
dent's package.  This  exemption  may 
mean  millions  of  extra  dollars  for 
Sears  and  millions  of  lost  dollars  for 
its  competitors.  So-caUed  affiliated 
transactions  were  also  responsible  for 
some  of  the  worst  abuses  in  the  thrift 
industry  over  the  past  decade. 

Still  another  amendment  would 
allow  a  savings  and  loan  in  Beverly 
Hills  to  maintain  its  jxmk  bond  busi- 
ness. And  a  bank  in  San  Antonio  can 
now  breathe  a  sigh  of  relief:  The 
House  Banking  Committee  adopted  an 
amendment  specificaUy  designed  to 
shield  some  of  the  bank's  assets  from 
the  FDIC. 

SPECIAL  niTERKST  LEGISLATION 

Some  Members  may  think  that  spe- 
cial interest  amendments  are  just  part 
of  the  game.  But  I  think  it  is  about 
time  that  Congress  changed  some  of 
the  game's  rules.  It's  about  time  that 
Members  of  Congress  start  blushing 
when  they  push  special  interest  legis- 
lation, particularly  on  a  matter  as  im- 
portant as  the  President's  thrift 
reform  package.  And  it's  about  time 
that  Congress  starts  doing  favors  for 
the  taxpayers,  who  are  going  to  have 


to  foot  a  large  portion  of  the  bailout 
bill. 

THE  COSTS  OP  DELAY 

We  have  all  heard  the  numbers 
before.  The  costs  of  delay  are  enor- 
mous. Some  experts  have  estimated 
that  each  month  of  delay  will  cost  the 
taxpayers  $500  million.  That  means 
about  $10  to  $20  million  each  day. 

And  let  us  face  it.  Congress  has  not 
done  much  this  session.  Here  in  the 
Senate  we  spent  a  good  amount  of 
time  on  our  pay  raise,  on  the  Tower 
nomination,  on  the  minimum  wage. 

These  are  important  issues.  But 
there  are  few  issues  of  greater  impor- 
tance today  than  solving  the  financial 
crisis  in  the  thrift  industry.  So  I  urge 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  to  address 
this  crisis  by  moving  swiftly  on  the 
President's  reform  package. 

COMCLUSIOH 

I  would  like  to  make  one  final  point 
here.  We  must  remember  that  special 
interest  legislation  was  a  big  reason 
for  the  thrift  industry's  financial  woes 
in  the  first  place.  Congress  must  learn 
from  this  experience.  Congress— and 
the  taxpayers— cannot  afford  to 
repeat  the  mistakes  of  the  past.  And 
Congress  must  act  responsibly— and 
swiftly— as  it  continues  its  consider- 
ation of  the  President's  thrift  reform 
package. 

Madam  P>resident,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  an  editorial  from  today's 
Wall  Street  Journal  about  these  spe- 
cial interest  problems  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Congressional  Crack 

It  may  be  the  most  horrifying  sight  In 
Washington,  D.C. 

A  gang  Is  huddled  together  conspiring  to 
steal  from  honest  citizens  to  finance  its 
costly  addictions.  The  damage  this  activity 
does  to  the  economy  could  easily  run  into 
the  hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars.  Someone 
better  call  Bill  Bennett,  the  drug  czar,  and 
get  liim  to  send  a  posse  of  U.S.  marshals 
after  the  city's  worst  addicts— who  are  holed 
up  in  the  Raybum  House  Office  Building. 

We're  tallying,  of  course,  about  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  now  working  on  the  sav- 
ings-and-loan  bailout  bill.  What  they  are 
doing  is  simply  Incredible.  Faced  with  the 
task  of  trying  to  clean  up  this  extraordinary 
mess,  many  of  the  Congressmen  are  Instead 
cutting  deals  with  pushing  expensive  special 
breaks  for  favored  constituents.  You'd  think 
just  once  they  could  resist  this  crummy  be- 
havior. But  no.  doing  deals  seems  to  have 
become  a  form  of  Congressional  crack. 

Henry  Gonzalez  (D.,  Texas)  used  his  post 
as  chairman  of  the  House  Banking  Commit- 
tee to  benefit  the  biggest  bank  in  his  home- 
town. He  got  an  amendment  to  protect 
Frost  National  Bank  of  San  Antonio  and 
other  Insured  banks  It  owns  from  the  Feder- 
al Deposit  Insurance  Corp.  In  case  some  of 
its  other  thrifts  become  Insolvent.  Others 
added  similar  provisions  to  benefit  subsidi- 
aries of  Chemical  Bank  of  New  York  and 
First  Interstate  Bank  of  Houston. 

Carroll  Hubbard  Jr.  (D..  Kentucky)  made 
the  day  for  mortgage  bankers  by  getting  an 


amendment  extending  federal  insurance  to 
the  risky  escrow  accounts  of  mortgages  sold 
by  thrifts.  At  the  request  of  the  mobile 
home  Industry,  Bill  Nelson  (D..  Florida) 
Joined  Rep.  Hubbard  to  require  federal  reg- 
ulators to  make  allowances  for  bad  loans  for 
"low  and  moderate  Income  housing"— de- 
fined to  include  mobile  homes.  Peter  Hoag- 
land  (D..  Nebraska)  has  an  amendment  that 
would  exempt  four  sp>eclfic  limited  pairtner- 
ships  (including  Merrill  Lynch  and 
PalneWebber)  from  liability  if  thrifts  they 
take  over  flop.  Claude  Pepper  (D.,  Florida) 
got  help  for  affiliates  of  Citizens  Federal 
Savings  of  Miami. 

Other  Congressmen  got  exemptions  from 
new  accounting  standards  for  credit  unions, 
new  advantages  for  Insurance  companies 
competing  with  banks  for  pension  fund  de- 
posits and  big  breaks  for  insurers  who  were 
foolish  enough  to  write  liability  policies  for 
thrifts. 

It's  real  chutzi>ah  for  Members  to  use  the 
excuse  of  the  SAcL  crisis  to  put  new  burdens 
on  the  deposit  insurance  system.  After  all. 
there  is  a  good  case  to  be  made  that  Con- 
gress created  the  problem  in  the  first  place. 
Deposit  Insurance  is  another  way  of  saying 
Government-Subsidized  Risk  Taking  by 
Bankers.  This  can  work  only  when  regula- 
tors are  free  to  do  their  jobs.  Congress  liter- 
ally broke  the  banks  when— led  by  Speaker 
Jim  Wright— it  encouraged  local  thrifts  to 
make  lousy  loans  with  Its  defeat  of  tougher 
legislation  and  its  intimidation  of  regulators 
who  warned  that  things  were  getting  out  of 
hand. 

It's  not  too  late  for  the  Bush  Adminstra- 
tlon  to  make  the  point  that  banking  is  too 
Important  to  let  it  fall  into  the  clutches  of 
politicians.  As  we've  urged,  the  thrifts 
should  be  fully  privatized,  with  a  new 
system  of  private  deposit  Insurance.  Indeed, 
the  best  argument  yet  for  privatization  is 
this  spectacle  of  Congress  treating  the  ball- 
out  as  mainly  a  chance  to  do  more  deals  at 
public  expense. 


TROUBLE  DOWN  ON  THE  FARM: 
FEDERAL  CROP  INSURANCE 
HORROR  STORIES 

Mr.  DOLE.  Madam  President,  an  ar- 
ticle on  the  front  page  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  Monday  calls  attention 
to  some  very  serious  and  disturbing 
problems  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's crop  insurance  program  for 
America's  farmers. 

In  a  time  of  limited  Government  re- 
sources and  a  massive  Federal  debt,  it 
is  painful  to  read  how  hundreds  of 
millions  of  the  taxpayers'  dollars  have 
been  lost  due  to  fraud,  mismanage- 
ment, miscalculation,  and  unbelievable 
carelessness  at  the  Federal  Crop  In- 
surance Corporation. 

As  one  FCIC  manager  admitted  in 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  report,  "We 
got  taken  to  the  cleaners." 

The  Federal  crop  insurance  is  not 
sold  by  the  Government.  Private  com- 
panies actually  sell  it,  but  the  Govern- 
ment reinsures  these  companies 
against  most  of  the  risk  and  reim- 
burses them  for  34  percent  of  their  ad- 
ministrative expenses.  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  the  program  has  been  labeled  a 
fiasco  by  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 
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It  is  doubly  sad  because  it  distorts 
the  very  real  problems  drought,  hail, 
frost,  and  other  natural  hardships  can 
bring  to  America's  crops  and  their  pro- 
ducers. Wheat  farmers  in  Kansas  this 
year,  for  example,  are  facing  one  of 
the  bleakest  crops  in  history  after  a 
winter-  and  spring-long  drought. 
These  hardworking  men  and  women 
will  need  help,  including  some  kind  of 
Federal  relief. 

For  instance,  we  hear  of  one  fanner 
who  collected  a  huge  check  for  freeze 
damage,  a  month  after  his  crop  was 
harvested;  of  producers  who  collected 
insurance  for  crops  raised  on  irrigated 
fields,  even  when  irrigated  crops  do 
not  qusdify  for  insurance  coverage;  of 
miscalculation  of  crop  insurance  pro- 
grams that  has  resulted  in  windfalls 
for  scores  of  farmers;  and  of  other 
horror  stories  that  cry  out  for  a  major 
program  overhaul. 

No  doubt  about  it,  the  costs  of  a 
drought— as  we  saw  last  year— can  be 
staggering;  and  there  is  no  cheap  way 
to  help  cover  the  cost  of  natural  disas- 
ters. We  understand  that  fact. 

Yet,  in  the  face  of  these  legitimate 
needs,  the  taxpayers  of  America  can't 
be  blamed  for  turning  sour— and 
angry— at  the  costly  shennanigans  of 
some  dishonest  producers  and  bun- 
gling bureaucrats;  and  the  taxpayers 
wouldn't  be  wrong  if  they  demanded  a 
Federal  investigation. 

B4r.  I>resident.  the  PCIC  is  reported- 
ly trying  to  fix  some  of  these  prob- 
lems. It  now  has  a  Compliance  Divi- 
sion to  help  with  loss  adjustment  over- 
sight. The  Crop  Insurance  Commis- 
sion—established by  Congress  last  fall 
to  review  FCIC  troubles— has  made  a 
preliminary  report  that  already  in- 
cludes 26  recommendations.  Its  final 
report  is  due  July  1.  and  I  will  be  eager 
to  read  it. 

Unfortunately,  the  taxpayers  have 
shoveled  out  $2  billion  during  the  past 
8  years  to  cover  the  PCIC  tab.  Of 
course.  Congress  is  part  of  the  prob- 
lem, too.  It  can't  say  no— to  anyone, 
including  uninsured  farmers. 

So,  it  is  a  lethal  combination  for  the 
taxpayers:  too  much  Congress,  too 
much  spending,  and  too  much  incom- 
petence at  the  PCIC. 

Let  us  do  all  we  can  to  make  certain 
this  nightmare  doesn't  happen  again. 

MnHam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  entire  Wall  Street 
Joiimal  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcord,  as  follows: 

Paui  Pusco:  Chop-Ihsuramcb  Fraud  Ain> 

BuMGixRc  Cost  VS.  Taxpayzbs  Biixiohs 
(By  Bruce  IngersoU) 

Buying  federal  crop  insurance  really  paid 
off  for  a  Florida  tomato  grower  not  long 
•CO.  After  a  big  freeze  blew  in,  he  collected 
more  than  $300,000  in  frost  damages.  But 
federal  auditors  found  Just  one  problem: 
They  say  the  grower  had  harvested  most  of 


his  crop  at  least  39  days  before  the  freeze 
hit. 

The  taxpayers  were  the  ones  who  actually 
got  left  out  In  the  cold. 

Such  chicanery,  along  with  a  lot  of  other 
problems,  are  dogging  the  Federal  Crop  In- 
surance Corp.,  a  little-known  Agriculture 
Department  agency  that  has  quietly  man- 
aged to  lose  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
a  year.  The  PCIC  is  coming  off  its  worst 
year  in  half  a  century  of  insuring  farmers 
against  natural  disasters.  Fraud,  underwrit- 
ing blunders  and  errors  in  paying  claims  are 
sapping  the  program  and  have  been  exacer- 
bated by  the  1988  drought  and  the  huge 
number  of  claims  that  ensued. 

To  say  nothing  of  bureaucratic  bungling. 
A  single  FCIC  underwriting  error  in  1981— 
still  only  partly  corrected— has  helped 
produce  about  $600  million  in  claims  so  far. 
The  agency  made  the  mistake  of  calculating 
crop  yields  for  soybeans  based  on  its  experi- 
ence in  the  Midwest.  The  formula,  later 
used  to  insure  soybean  growers  nationwide, 
worked  fine  in  places  like  Iowa.  But  in  the 
South,  where  farmland  isn't  as  fertile  and 
yields  are  normally  lower,  it  was  a  bust— at 
least  as  far  as  the  FCIC  was  concerned. 

OFT  TO  THE  CLEANERS 

"We  were  under  pressure  to  expand  the 
program."  says  John  Marshall,  the  FCIC 
manager.  "It  turns  out  we  were  overinsur- 
ing.  We  .  .  .  really  got  taken  to  the  clean- 
ers." 

The  General  Accounting  Office  has  dis- 
covered other,  expensive  snafus.  PCIC  rules 
say  farmers  can't  collect  drought  claims  on 
crops  that  are  Irrigated.  But,  over  a  three- 
year  period,  that's  exactly  what  the  GAO 
thinks  3,000  farmers  did— to  the  tune  of 
$17.9  million  in  claims.  Had  the  FCIC  been 
reviewing  its  computer  tapes  on  loss  data,  it 
might  have  caught  these  errors. 

As  a  result  of  such  problems,  the  crop-in- 
surance agency  required  a  $900  million  bail- 
out last  fall  to  stay  afloat,  an  event  that  was 
unpublicized.  That  put  the  total  expense  to 
taxpayers  for  the  past  eight  years  at  $2  bil- 
lion, surpassing  earlier  government  aid  dis- 
pensed to  Chrysler  Corp.  or  the  troubled 
Farm  Credit  System  banks. 

The  situation  promises  to  get  worse  before 
it  gets  better.  "We're  ninning  enormous 
losses  on  a  number  of  crops  virtually  all 
across  the  country,"  says  Michael  F^rgash, 
an  agency  official.  At  the  same  time,  law- 
makers are  running  out  of  patience  with  the 
agency  and  mapping  plans  to  try,  again,  to 
make  it  self-sustaining. 

A  ROLE  FOR  CONGRESS 

Congress  revamped  the  agency  nine  years 
ago,  and  ex[>ected  it  to  insure  at  least  half 
of  the  nation's  crop  land  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  pay  for  itself.  It  hasn't  done  either. 

But  Congress  is  partly  to  blame  for  lower- 
than-expected  participation  by  farmers.  It 
has  repeatedly  rescued  uninsured  farmers 
during  disasters,  particularly  droughts  in 
election  years.  Last  year.  Congress  voted  a 
record  $4  billion  drought  relief  package.  To 
Rep.  Glenn  English,  an  Oklahoma  E>emo- 
crat,  that  package  underscores  "the  glaring 
shortcomings  in  a  program  that  was  de- 
signed to  do  away  with  disaster-relief  emer- 
gencies once  and  for  all." 

As  frustrated  lawmakers  move  toward  yet 
another  overhaul,  8,000  agents  are  pedaling 
federal  crop  insurance  for  50  crops,  ranging 
from  flax  to  figs.  A  farmer  can  insure  50% 
to  75%  of  his  normal  yields  against  every- 
thing from  grasshoppers  to  grass  fires. 

But  even  with  the  government  footing 
about  30%  of  the  premium  costs,  federal 


crop  insurance,  which  began  as  a  New  E>eal 
experiment,  isn't  popular  with  farmers.  Last 
year,  only  26%  of  the  eligible  cropland  was 
insured.  "It's  looked  upon  as  something  that 
maybe  just  poor  farmers  take  out,"  says 
David  Nix,  a  spokesman  for  a  group  of 
Texas  cotton  growers.  Farmers  also  com- 
plain about  the  program's  red  tape  and  high 
costs. 

BUSINESS  IS  UP 

Sales  of  the  insurance  have  picked  up  this 
year,  partly  because  of  jitters  about  another 
drought.  And  Congress  is  now  requiring 
many  farmers  who  collected  disaster  pay- 
ments last  year  to  sign  up  for  the  minimum 
level  of  coverage  this  spring.  The  FCIC 
hopes  to  hit  its  target  of  insuring  half  of 
the  eligible  land  this  year  for  the  first  time, 
with  the  value  of  insurance  coverage  jump- 
ing to  $12  billion  from  $7  billion  last  year. 

Even  so,  the  odds  of  the  agency  breaking 
even  are  next  to  nil.  Typically,  two-thirds  of 
the  coverage  sold  is  "actuarially  unsound," 
the  FCIC  acknowledges.  "There  are  system- 
ic problems,"  the  agency's  Mr.  Forgash  says. 
"We  just  don't  have  adequate  information 
to  rate  the  premiums  properly.  The  rates  on 
two-thirds  of  our  business  are  out  of  line 
with  the  risks  we're  assuming." 

The  prospect  of  so  much  insurance  boom- 
eranging  on  the  government  appalls  private 
insurers.  "Their  actuarial  division  in  Kansas 
City  has  no  Idea  what  they're  doing,"  con- 
tends W.D.  Classen  of  Rain  &  Hail  Insur- 
ance Service  Inc.,  a  major  insurer  based  in 
West  Des  Moines,  Iowa  "The  policy  provi- 
sions they  write  actually  deliver  taxpayer 
dollars  by  the  carload  to  farmers  who  don't 
deserve  It." 

Though  speaking  well  of  Mr.  Marshall, 
the  fourth  FCIC  manager  in  eight  tumultu- 
ous years,  many  insurers  disparage  the 
agency's  bureaucracy.  From  the  top  level  on 
down,  argues  Eugene  Gantz,  executive  vice 
president  of  the  American  Association  of 
Crop  Insurers,  "they  don't  know  insurance 
and  don't  profess  to  know  it." 

Federal  crop  insurance  isn't  sold  by  the 
government.  Instead,  most  is  peddled  by  pri- 
vate firms  called  "reinsured"  companies. 
They  underwrite  their  own  insurance  and 
handle  loss  adjustments.  But  the  FCIC  rein- 
sures them  against  most  of  the  risk  and  re- 
imburses them  for  34%  of  their  administra- 
tive expenses.  The  practical  result:  The  gov- 
ernment absorbs  most  of  the  losses  the  com- 
panies experience. 

The  reinsured  companies  now  sell  about 
80%  of  all  federal  crop  insurance,  a  share 
that  has  grown  over  recent  years,  as  a  result 
of  Ronald  Reagan's  push  to  privatize  this 
sort  of  enterprise.  The  remaining  20%  or  so 
is  sold  by  another  group  of  private  compa- 
nies, called  "master  marketers,"  which  es- 
sentially act  as  the  FCIC's  sales  arm  but, 
unlike  the  reinsured  companies,  don't  bear 
any  of  the  risk. 

SLOW  TO  POLICE 

Overpayment  of  loss  claims  by  the  rein- 
sured companies  has  long  been  a  big  prob- 
lem for  the  government.  But  the  FCIC 
didn't  set  up  a  compliance  division  untU 
1986  to  audit  adjusters  and  ferret  out  abuses 
by  farmers  and  agents.  The  oversight  ef- 
forts stUl  don't  measure  up,  according  to  a 
GAO  report.  Compliance  officials  were 
found  last  year  to  be  reviewing  claims  from 
fewer  than  10%  of  the  counties  where  rein- 
sured companies  do  business.  In  the  case  of 
one  major  insurer,  the  officials  checked 
claims  from  Just  three  counties  out  of  the 
1,500  where  the  company  sold  policies. 
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Now,  it  is  evident  that  taxpayers  have 
been  paying  for  years  of  sloppy  work.  In  a 
1987  audit,  the  Agriculture  Department's  in- 
spector general  discovered  that  70%  of  125 
loss  payments  totaling  $10.2  million  were 
improperly  adjusted,  and  as  a  result,  farm- 
ers were  overpaid  by  $5.1  million.  Some 
company  adjusters  were  caught  in  flagrant 
conflicts  of  interest.  One  handled  his  broth- 
er's loss  claim;  another  took  care  of  bis  own 
farm  partnership's  claim. 

In  a  sampling  of  claims,  GAO  auditors 
found  a  similar  pattern  of  errors:  Adjusters 
with  reinsured  companies  incorrectly  settled 
95%  of  134  claims,  many  of  which  were  over- 
payments. Of  $9.4  million  paid  out,  almost 
$3  million  was  undeiserved.  In  contrast,  un- 
derpayments totaled  only  $32,000. 

Many  of  the  errors,  according  to  the  GAO, 
"were  so  obvious  as  to  appear  to  have  been 
intentional."  One  Montana  farmer  was  al- 
lowed to  buy  federal  crop  Insurance  after 
his  wheat  crop  had  been  devastated.  His 
agent,  by  insuring  a  known  loss,  cost  the 
government  $69,000.  An  Oklahoma  soybean 
producer  planted  637  acres,  then  claimed 
losses  on  897  acres,  reaping  a  $30,000  over- 
payment. (The  government  has  prosecuted 
only  a  tiny  fraction  of  farmers  caught  de- 
frauding the  PCIC.) 

FOLLOWING  THE  RULES 

The  GAO  found  the  PCIC's  own  adjusters 
made  numerous  mistakes  as  well,  but  with 
one  striking  difference:  Their  errors  were 
procedural  and  didn't  cause  big  overpay- 
ments. Of  $1.7  million  paid  on  37  claimis, 
only  $26,000  was  underserved. 

Overpayments  "make  us  look  terrible,"  ac- 
knowledges Michael  K.  Pelt,  the  president 
of  Crop  Hail  Management  Corp.,  a  Kali- 
spell,  Mont.,  reinsured  company.  But  he 
says  the  industry's  performance  is  much  im- 
proved from  two  years  ago. 

"It's  impossible  for  a  loss  adjuster,  with 
these  big  acreages,  to  come  out  right  on  the 
mark,"  he  says.  It's  also  difficult  to  detect 
scams,  such  as  farmers  filing  loss  claims 
under  the  name  of  one  entity  and  selling 
crops  under  another  name. 

In  practice,  however,  there  isn't  any  great 
incentive  for  vigilance  on  the  reinsured  com- 
panies' part,  so  long  as  the  government  eats 
the  bulk  of  the  losses.  One  company,  for  ex- 
ample, took  a  $17.4  million  bath  on  crop  in- 
surance over  a  three-year  period,  but  the 
government  soaked  up  all  but  $55,000  of  the 
loss,  according  to  a  House  Appropriations 
Committee  report.  At  the  same  time,  the 
government  paid  the  company,  which  the 
report  left  unnamed,  nearly  $35  million  in 
administraUve  fees  for  selling  and  servicing 
the  policies.  So  the  company  came  out  way 
ahead. 

This  doesn't  sit  well  with  PCIC  veterans 
such  as  Thomas  Link,  a  field  director,  who 
questions  the  program's  direction:  "Are  we 
working  for  the  producers  out  there  or  are 
we  working  to  help  some  companies  make 
money  off  the  program? 

THE  DEBATE  PICKS  UP 

Now,  the  program  may  be  fast  approach- 
ing a  critical  turning  point.  Many  lawmak- 
ers believe  that  Congress,  after  years  of  am- 
bivalence. wiU  have  to  choose  between  crop 
insurance  and  ad  hoc  disaster  relief.  "We 
are  going  to  do  one  or  the  other,  we  aren't 
going  to  continue  doing  both."  asserts  Re- 
publican Rep.  Ed  Madigan  of  Illinois,  the 
ranking  minority  member  on  the  House  Ag- 
riculture Committee. 

Currently,  political  sentiment  favors  re- 
vamping the  PCIC  once  again  and  giving  it 
another  chance,  if  only  because  crop  insur- 


ance, in  theory  at  least,  is  cheaper  than  dis- 
aster payments.  A  congressional  study  com- 
mission, created  under  last  year's  drought 
law,  is  working  on  ways  to  improve  the  pro- 
gram and  reduce  its  dependence  on  tax  dol- 
lars. One  goal  will  be  to  purge  the  program 
of  absurd  inconsistencies.  Complains  Jack 
Kintzle,  an  Iowa  com  grower:  "I  cross 
county  lines,  and  my  rate  on  the  same  yield 
goes  from  $6  an  acre  to  $13  an  acre." 

Meanwhile,  the  PCIC  is  bent  on  proving 
its  critics  wrong.  For  the  first  time,  it  is  de- 
veloping a  comprehensive  marketing  plan  to 
increase  sales.  To  the  relief  of  frustrated 
agents  and  baffled  farmers,  it  has  quit  re- 
peatedly changing  its  rules  and  regulations. 
It  is  redoubling  its  efforts  to  clamp  down  on 
loss-adjusters  and  dishonest  farmers.  And  it 
is  re-evaluating  its  rates  and  coverages  to 
avoid  "selling  out  the  store  from  an  actuar- 
ial standpoint."  Mr.  Marshall  says. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Madam  President,  let  me 
Indicate  that  as  I  read  the  article  I 
think  unfortunately  the  first  thing  up 
with  the  black  eye  is  the  American 
farmer.  In  probably  some  cases  that  is 
deserved  where  they  participated  in 
some  fraudulent  scheme  to  collect 
crop  insurance  when  they  should  not 
have  had  it. 

But  many  farmers  do  not  like  crop 
Insurance.  It  cost  a  lot  of  money.  You 
barely  get  your  expenses. 

I  hope  when  the  advisory  commis- 
sion makes  its  report  in  July  we  will 
have  an  emergency  meeting  of  the  Ag- 
riculture Committee  on  both  the 
House  and  Senate  side,  take  some  of 
the  recommendations  made  by  the 
commission,  correct  some  of  the  flaws 
in  the  PCIC  Program,  and  make  it 
available  to  farmers,  and  then  rather 
than  to  pass  a  drought  relief  bill  every 
year  make  certain  that  farmers  have 
crop  insurance. 

We  have  had  some  Congressmen 
suggest  we  ought  to  go  back  after  the 
crop  has  been  destroyed  and  let  farm- 
ers buy  crop  insurance.  That  is  like 
saying  to  anybody  else  if  your  business 
bums  down  or  your  house  bums  down 
you  do  not  have  insurance  on  it,  that 
is  aU  right,  you  can  buy  it  after  the 
house  bums  down  or  after  your  busi- 
ness is  destroyed.  It  does  not  make  any 
sense.  And  most  farmers,  a  great  ma- 
jority, understand  that. 

So  I  think  Congress  is  going  to  have 
to  be  a  little  more  responsible.  We 
cannot  insure  every  loss  that  occurs  in 
America,  whether  they  are  farmers  or 
nonfarmers.  And  farmers  have  a  re- 
sponsibUity  to  protect  their  crops 
through  crop  insurance. 

We  need  to  straighten  out  the  Crop 
Insurance  Program.  Once  that  is  done, 
then  Congress  needs  to  come  to  grips 
with  one  basic  issue.  And  that  is  if  we 
are  going  to  provide  benefits  to  farm- 
ers as  we  do  and  as  we  should,  in  some 
cases,  to  preserve  the  family  farmer, 
and  once  we  straighten  out  the  Crop 
Insurance  Program,  then  I  think  it  is 
time  we  suggest,  if  you  axe  going  to 
participate  in  the  farm  program,  if 
you  are  going  to  receive  thousands  of 
dollars  in  Federal  benefits  because  you 


participate  in  that  farm  program, 
there  ought  to  be  a  requirement  that 
you  buy  crop  Insurance.  If  you  do  not 
want  to  buy  crop  insurance,  do  not 
wsuit  to  participate  in  the  program, 
that  is  up  to  the  producer.  They 
should  not  be  forced  to  do  anything. 

But  if  the  American  taxpayers,  in- 
cluding farmers— they  are  taxpayers- 
are  going  to  participate  in  Govern- 
ment programs  and  get  Government 
benefits  and  we  have  a  good  Crop  In- 
surance Program— we  do  not  have  one 
now;  we  wiU  have  one  if  Congress  acts 
quickly  on  the  advisory  committee's 
recommendations  and  maybe  some  of 
our  own— then  I  believe  you  would 
find  farmers  very  willing  to  cooperate 
and  very  willing  to  make  a  judgment: 
If  I  buy  crop  insurance,  I  will  go  in  the 
program.  If  I  do  not  buy  crop  insur- 
ance, I  am  not  in  the  program. 

So  I  urge  the  Congress,  when  this 
commission  does  report  on  July  I,  that 
we  move  very  quickly  to  enact  the  rec- 
ommendations to  get  the  Crop  Insur- 
ance Program  under  control,  to  make 
certain  we  have  it  properly  staffed, 
and  get  rid  of  some  of  the  incompetent 
people  who  have  been  responsible  for 
the  error.  And  I  would  suggest  and 
certainly  urge  Secretary  Yeutter  to 
make  this  a  top  priority  in  the  next 
few  months. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


GLOBAL  WARMING 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Madam  President,  the 
last  months  and,  in  fact,  now  years 
have  been  overwhelmed  by  the  grow- 
ing issue  of  global  warming.  People 
aroimd  the  globe,  from  people  in  the 
United  States  to  the  British  Cabinet, 
Mrs.  Thatcher,  governments  in 
Europe,  and  increasingly  citizens  all 
around  the  world,  are  increasingly 
alarmed  by  the  fact  that  the  evidence 
points  out  that  the  greenhouse  effect 
is  real  and  the  globe  is  getting  warmer. 

As  that  happens.  Madam  President, 
we  have  to  look  at  the  causes  and 
begin  to  think  about  the  solutions. 
Clearly,  this  is  a  problem  of  trace 
gases,  various  gases  like  carbon  diox- 
ide, methane,  chlorofluorocarbons. 
going  into  the  atmosphere  and  chang- 
ing the  nature  of  the  atmosphere  and 
the  atmosphere  becomes  more  and 
more  like  a  greenhouse.  Heat  is  held 
in,  the  Earth  gets  warmer,  with  impli- 
cations that  are  absolutely  staggering 
for  our  economy  and  for  life  on  Earth 
as  we  know  it. 

The  question  is.  what  are  we  going 
to  do  about  all  this?  The  evidence  is 
clear.  What  do  we  do? 

The  No.  1  problem  for  us  is  carbon 
dioxide,  the  burning  of  fossil  fuels. 
And  we  are  burning  increasing  amounts 
of  carbon  dioxide,  increasing  amounts 
of  carbon  dioxide  going  into  the  atmos- 
phere. So  clearly  good  public  policy 
would   suggest,   good   rational   global 
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policy  would  suggest,  that  we  ought  to 
bum  fewer  fossil  fuels  and  emit  less 
carbon  dioxide. 

For  us  In  the  United  States,  this  pre- 
sents very  significant  opportiuiltles, 
significant  opportunities  to  do  better 
in  the  way  in  which  we  bum  fossil 
fuels  to  conserve  and  to  emphasize 
fuel  efficiency.  For  us  the  two  greatest 
areas  that  are  possibilities  are,  one, 
transportation  smd,  second,  building 
standards  in  which  we  in  the  United 
States  waste  a  great  deal  of  energy. 

We  are,  for  example,  in  our  economy 
about  50  percent  as  efficient  in  the  use 
of  energy  as  our  trading  competitors, 
the  Germans  and  the  Japanese  are.  In 
other  words,  it  takes  two  units  of 
energy  to  produce  a  unit  of  gross  na- 
tional product  in  the  United  States: 
one  unit  for  the  Japanese  or  the  Ger- 
mans. Not  a  perfect  parallel,  of  course, 
but  it  is  instructive  in  the  fact  that  we 
have  a  great  deal  of  room,  particularly 
in  the  area  of  building  standards  and 
transportation. 

Today,  the  Bush  administration 
took,  I  believe,  a  very  progressive  and 
smart  step  when  they  agreed  not  to 
roll  back  the  CAFE  standards  of  auto- 
mobiles. The  previous  administration, 
the  Reagan  administration,  had  told 
us  that  the  CAFE  standard,  or  the  cor- 
porate average  fuel  economy  stand- 
ards—that is  the  average-mlle-per- 
gallon  standard  for  a  new  automobile 
coming  out  of  Detroit.  That  standard, 
which  is  set  in  the  law  at  27.5  miles 
per  gallon,  has  been  rolled  back  by  the 
previous  administration,  using  the  dis- 
cretion that  they  had.  to  aroimd  26. 

There  has  been  some  debate  in  the 
Bush  administration  as  to  what  they 
were  going  to  do.  And.  in  a  very  wel- 
come move,  they  announced  today 
that  they  are  going  to  maintain  the 
current  standard  of  27.5  miles  per 
gallon,  certainly  a  progressive  step  up 
from  where  we  have  been  over  the  last 
8  years  and  I  hope  the  begliming  of  a 
nimiber  of  indications  coming  out  of 
the  administration  of  their  concerns 
about  global  warming,  global  environ- 
mental issues,  and  the  need  for  us  to 
be  much  more  efficient  in  the  way  in 
which  we  use  fossil  fuels  and  much 
more  attention  to  the  problems  of 
carbon  dioxide. 

Now.  will  this  increased  fuel  econo- 
my really  help?  Well,  of  course  it  will. 
For  every  mile  per  gallon  of  increased 
efficiency  for  the  new  cars  coming  off 
the  assembly  line,  for  every  mile  per 
gallon,  we  save  about  400,000  gallons 
of  oil  per  day  and  clearly  the  level  of 
Increase  can  go  up  pretty  significantly. 

According  to  the  engineers  in  De- 
troit, in  their  testimony  to  us,  accord- 
ing to  them,  we  can  go  from  the  cur- 
rent 27V^  to  about  34  or  35  with  signifi- 
cant ease.  No  technical  hardship,  no 
engineering  changes  are  going  to  be 
required  in  the  basic  way  in  which  we 
design  and  build  automobiles.  We  can 


go  from  an  average  of  27  H  to  34  or  35 
with  ease. 

What  will  that  mean?  Madam  Presi- 
dent, if  we  go  to  34  miles  per  gallon  by 
the  year  2000.  from  the  current  27  to 
34.  or  an  increase  of  about  25  percent 
in  fuel  efficiency,  no  hsu-dship,  we  will 
be  savings  about  400,000  baurels  of  oil 
per  day— 400,000  barrels  of  oil  that  we 
are  not  going  to  be  importing  from  the 
Middle  Elast  that  we  are  not  going  to 
need,  a  very  logical  and  simple  way 
that  the  American  taxpayer  saves 
money  and  the  American  consumer 
saves  money.  We  become  more  com- 
petitive and  we  are  less  dependent  on 
imported  oil. 

And  how  much  is  400,000  barrels  of 
oil  per  day?  It  is  more  than  most  esti- 
mates suggest  we  will  be  getting  out  of 
ANWR.  the  Alaskan  National  WUdlife 
Refuge.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
pressure  for  us  to  drill  in  ANWR.  If  we 
were  to  drill  in  ANWR,  effectively 
what  we  would  be  doing  is  drilling  in 
the  last  great  wildlife  refuge  on  the 
North  Slope  of  Alaska  for  the  purpose 
of  fueling  gas-gu^lng  automobiles. 

If  we  did  not  drill  in  ANWR  and 
went  to  more  efficient  automobiles,  we 
have  more  than  a  tradeoff  and  we  will 
save  more  than  enough.  That  is  one 
example  as  to  how  much  400,000  bar- 
rels of  oil  a  day  is,  more  than  we  are 
getting  out  of  ANWR. 

Or,  to  put  it  another  way,  the 
amount  of  oil  spilled  in  Prince  William 
Sound  by  one  tanker,  the  Exxon 
VcUdez.  was  200,000  barrels.  By  sheer 
efficiencies  in  automobiles,  we  can 
save  every  day  twice  the  equivalent  of 
the  amount  of  oil  that  was  spilled  in 
Prince  William  Sound  last  month. 

These  are  jiist  Illustrative  of  how 
much  oil  there  is  to  be  saved  by 
moving  along  the  simple  path  suggest- 
ed by  the  administration  today. 

It  Is  my  own  belief  that  we  aJso 
ought  to  be  going  further  than  that  34 
miles  per  gallon.  We  ought  to  be  going 
further  toward  very  aggressive  explo- 
ration of  alternative  fuels  for  automo- 
biles by  using  natural  gas.  We  are  rap- 
idly moving  into  the  day  and  age  in 
which  this  is  going  to  be  a  20-  or  30- 
year  period  of  time  of  natural  gas.  The 
era  of  natural  gas  is  on  its  way.  It  is 
almost  here.  We  have  to  be  looking  at 
transportation  fueled  by  natural  gas, 
looking  at  hydrogen,  looking  at  elec- 
tricity, a  whole  variety  of  alternatives. 

Finally,  we  should  be  looking  at 
other  economic  incentives.  Senator 
Hexhz  and  I  have  introduced  legisla- 
tion providing  various  alternative  eco- 
nomic incentives  for  rewarding  gas  slp- 
pers  and  punishing  or  taxing  gas  guz- 
zlers, so  that  the  American  public  has 
an  economic  incentive  to  buy  an  auto- 
mobile that  is  fuel  efficient  and  an 
economic  disincentive  to  buy  an  auto- 
mobile that  is  fuel  inefficient. 

In  any  case,  I  wanted  to  use  this  op- 
portunity. Madam  President,  to  con- 
gratulate the  current  administration. 


something  that  we  all  like  to  do  wher- 
ever that  is  possible.  You  and  I,  all  of 
us,  want  to  see  this  administration  suc- 
ceed, want  to  see  the  President  do  the 
right  thing.  And  they  did  the  right 
thing  today.  Madam  President,  by  not 
rolling  back  the  fuel-efficiency  stand- 
ard of  automobiles  maintaining  the 
27  V^  miles  per  gallon.  I  hope  we  can 
take  the  next  steps  to  make  it  more  ef- 
ficient in  coming  years. 

I  thank  the  Chair  for  her  toleration 
of  these  remarks  and  explanatory 
comments. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas. 


SCORECARD  ON  CONSULTING 
SPENDING 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Madam  President,  I 
rise  today  to  report  on  how  various 
Federal  agencies  have  complied  with  a 
requirement  that  they  reduce  their 
budgets  for  consulting  services  by  a 
prescribed  amoiuit.  The  agencies  are 
the  Departments  of  Defense,  Treas- 
ury, Health  and  Human  Services, 
Transportation,  Labor,  and  Education. 

During  the  consideration  of  the 
fiscal  year  1989  appropriations  bills 
for  these  agencies,  I  attached  amend- 
ments requiring  them  to  reduce  their 
consalting  services  spending.  The  Gen- 
eral Accoimting  Office  [GAO]  provid- 
ed me  with  information  regarding 
what  these  agencies  had  reported 
spending  to  the  Federal  Procurement 
Data  System.  In  order  not  to  drastical- 
ly impact  the  agencies,  I  elected  to 
reduce  their  consulting  budgets  by 
only  15  percent.  While  I  successfully 
attached  this  amendment  to  11  appro- 
priations bills,  unfortunately  for  the 
taxpayers,  all  but  4  conference  com- 
mittees dropped  the  amendment  while 
the  remaining  committees  modified 
the  reductions. 

In  other  words,  only  six  agencies 
were  required  by  1989  law  to  cut  con- 
sulting services  costs. 

Madam  President,  the  potential  re- 
duction in  consulting  spending  as  a 
result  of  my  amendments  was  roughly 
$220  million.  Of  the  six  major  agencies 
involved,  five  of  them  faithfully  car- 
ried out  the  intent  of  the  amendment. 
The  Department  of  Defense  reduced 
its  budget  by  $150  million.  I  have  in- 
cluded for  the  record  the  itemized  list 
of  how  DOD  achieved  this  reduction. 
The  other  Departments  achieved  re- 
ductions as  follows:  Treasury.  $3.6  mil- 
lion; Transportation.  $2.3  million; 
HHS.  $14.3  million:  Labor;  $1  million. 

And.  finally.  Madam  President, 
there  is  the  Department  of  Education. 
I  received  a  nice  letter  from  Educa- 
tion, thanking  me  for  my  Interest  and 
informing  me  that  it  would  not  be 
making  any  reduction  in  its  consulting 
budget.  By  their  own  calculations,  it 
should   at   least   have   reduced   their 
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budget  by  $5  million.  But.  since  it  clas- 
sified this  money  as  ongoing  and  rou- 
tine it  decided  it  didn't  need  to  cut  it. 
While  I  am  a  strong  supporter  of 
education,  as  is  the  present  occupant 
of  the  chair,  I  find  it  hard  to  believe 
that  while  £>OD  could  cut  consultants, 
Treasury  could  cut  consultants,  Trans- 
portation, HHS.  and  Labor  could  cut 
consultants,  the  consultants  to  the  De- 
partment of  Education  were  doing 
such  vital  work  that  Education  simply 
could  not  cut  its  budget. 

The  second  matter  that  concerns  me 
is  that  the  rationale  Education  uses  to 
justify  not  cutting  consultants  is  the 
very  reason  that  Congress  and  GAO 
are  most  concerned  about  the  Govern- 
ment's use  of  consultants.  Education 
states  that  it  is  above  the  law,  it  does 
not  have  to  cut  Its  consulting  spending 
because  these  consultants  are  doing 
the  basic  work  of  the  Department. 
The  conference  committee  added  lan- 
guage allowing  Education  to  exempt 
those  consultants  who  do  ongoing  and 
routine  tasks  and  are  part  of  the  regu- 
lar mission  of  the  agency.  By  my  reck- 
oning, this  should  not  apply  to  most 
consultant  contracts  because  based  on 
the  OMB  Circular  A-120  which  regu- 
lates consulting  services,  consultants 
should  not  be  doing  the  regular  work 
of  the  agency  nor  should  they  be  hired 
on  an  ongoing  or  routine  basis.  Con- 
sultants should  only  be  hired  when 
the  agency  determines  that  Federal 
workers  cannot  do  the  job,  or  when 
something  very  special  is  needed.  They 
should  never  be  hired  to  perform  in- 
herently governmental  activities  that 
should  be  performed  by  the  Federal 
employee  in  the  first  place. 

Madam  President,  the  Department 
of  Education  cannot  have  it  both 
ways.  If  it  cannot  cut  its  consultant 
budget  because  consultants  are  hired 
on  an  ongoing  and  routine  basis  to 
perform  the  regular  work  of  the 
agency,  perhaiw  we  need  to  have  GAO 
take  a  close  look  at  the  Department's 
consultant  contracts. 

Besides  saving  the  taxpayer  some 
money,  I  had  intended  that  my 
amendment  would  force  the  Federal 
Government  to  take  a  closer  look  at  its 
consulting  contracts.  I  thought  it 
would  be  a  good  idea  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  review  its  spending  and  decide 
which  of  the  contracts  were  necessary 
for  high  priority  tasks. 

While  I  do  not  think  the  other  five 
agencies  that  fulfilled  this  require- 
ment have  solved  all  their  problems 
with  consultants,  at  least  they  have 
made  a  beginning.  I  am  deeply  trou- 
bled that  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion ducked  its  responsibility  and  re- 
fused to  do  the  work  required  by  the 
legislation. 

The  conference  committee  allowed 
Education  a  great  deal  of  flexibility  In 
applying  the  reduction,  as  did  all  the 
other  conference  committees.  I  am  dis- 
appointed  that   Education   chose   to 


take  advantage  of  the  flexibility  and 
not  cut  one  dime  from  its  consultant 
budget,  while  the  other  five  agencies 
made  significant  reductions.  This  be- 
havior deserves  further  attention  on 
the  part  of  the  Congress  and  by  the 
GAO.  I  can  promise  the  folks  over  at 
Education  that  they  will  be  receiving 
this  attention. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  letter  that  I  have  re- 
ceived saying  that  will  not  comply 
with  the  present  law,  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  dated  April  10. 
1989,  be  printed  In  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Madam  President,  I  also  ask  that  a 
letter  from  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, the  Office  of  the  Director  Of 
Defense  Research  and  Engineering,  a 
letter  dated  the  29th  of  March,  1989, 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks.  It  indicates  in 
those  areas  of  defense  contracting, 
how  consulting  services  will  be  re- 
duced, to  the  tune  of  $150  million. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.    Departioent   or   Education, 
OmcE  or  THE  DKPxmr   Uirora 

SECHETARY  rOR  PLAIfNING,  BTTSGET 

Ain>  Evaluation, 

Washington,  DC,  April  10, 1989. 
Hon.  David  Prtor, 

U.S.  Senate,   Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Pryor:  I  am  writing  in  re- 
sponse to  your  March  20  letter  concerning 
the  limitations  on  the  use  of  consultants 
contained  In  section  515  of  PJL  100-436. 
You  asked  about  how  the  Department  was 
Implementing  the  amendment  you  spon- 
sored and  requested  all  relevant  informa- 
tion. 

Section  515  prescribes  a  limitation  on  1989 
obligations  for  consultant  services  contracts 
at  85  percent  of  the  1987  obligations,  using 
the  recent  Office  of  IiCanagement  and 
Budget  definition  of  consultant  services. 
Under  Section  515,  the  limitation  for  the 
Department  of  Education  would  be  $28  mil- 
lion. This  limitation  excludes  amounts  for 
field  readers  and  appointive  consultants. 

Although  it  is  impossible  to  know  the  pre- 
cise amounts  that  will  be  used  for  contracts 
until  the  completion  of  competitions  and 
negotiations  over  the  best  and  final  offers 
of  bidders,  the  planned  level  for  consulting 
services  contracts  in  1989  Is  approximately 
$33  million.  These  contracts  will  be  used  for 
a  variety  of  purposes,  including  the  collec- 
tion of  education  achievement  data  by 
State,  studying  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Chapter  1  program  for  disadvantaged  stu- 
dents, evaltiating  the  success  of  the  Dropout 
Prevention  Demonstration  program,  analyz- 
ing the  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  programs, 
and  obtaining  expert  legal  advice  for  civil 
rights  litigation. 

While  the  limitation  on  consultant  serv- 
ices could  adversely  affect  the  Department's 
operations,  since  the  $28  million  limitation 
is  $5  million  less  than  the  amount  planned 
for  these  activities,  it  appears  that  the  ex- 
emptions included  in  Section  515  recognized 
the  need  for  many  consultant  services.  In 
addition  to  exempting  Inspector  General  ac- 
tivities. Section  515  exempts  activities  that 
are  "ongoing  and  routine"  and  "part  of  the 
regular  mission  of  the  agency."  Because  the 


Department's  consulting  services  activities 
generally  fall  within  these  broad  exemp- 
tions, it  appears  that  there  will  not  be  major 
disruption  of  the  Department's  operations. 
It  also  appears  that  there  will  be  little,  if 
any,  savings  from  the  Section  515  limita- 
tion. 

Despite  the  likely  exemption  of  most  ac- 
tivities because  of  their  ongoing  and  routine 
nature  as  part  of  the  regular  mission  of  the 
Department,  the  Department  will  make 
every  effort  during  the  year  to  minimize  the 
amoimt  of  money  used  for  consulting  serv- 
ices. It  is  possible  that  actual  spending  for 
consulting  services  contracts  will  be  lower 
than  planned  and  below  85  percent  of  the 
1987  level.  If  there  are  savings,  the  Depart- 
ment will  use  the  funds  to  defray  costs  of 
the  4.1  percent  pay  raise  as  required  by  sec- 
tion 515.  The  pay  raise  costs  for  the  Depart- 
ment are  $5.9  million. 

I  hope  this  information,  which  we  have 
also  provided  to  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees in  our  Congressional  Budget  Justifi- 
cations, is  helpful.  If  you  need  further  infor- 
mation, please  have  your  staff  contact 
Thomas  Skelly  (732-5290). 
Sincerely, 

Charles  E.M.  Kolb, 

Deputy  Under  Secretary  for 

Planning,  Budget  and  Evaluatum. 

OmcE  or  the  Dikkctor  or 

DErZHSE 

Research  and  Engineering, 
Washington,  DC,  March  29, 1989. 
Hon.  David  Prtor, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Federal  Serv- 
ices, Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs,  United 
States  Senate,  Washington,  DC 
Dear  Senator  Pryor:  This  letter  is  in  re- 
sponse to  your  inquiry  on  the  $150  million 
reduction  to  the  FY  1989  Defense  Appro- 
priations Bill  for  consulting  services.  The 
$150  million  reduction  was  allocated  to  each 
of  the  Military  E>epartments  and  Defense 
Agencies  based  of  FY  1989  estimates  for 
Contracted  Advisory  and  Assistance  Serv- 
ices (CAAS).  These  estimates  were  taken 
from  the  Contract  Support  Services  Budget 
Exhibit  submitted  by  the  Military  Depart- 
ments and  Defense  Agencies  for  the  PY' 
1990/FY  1991  Biennial  Budget  Review.  The 
Military  Departments,  in  turn,  made  specif- 
ic distribution  of  these  general  reductions 
based  on  their  relative  priorities.  A  copy  of 
the  final  distribution  by  appropriation  was 
provided  by  the  DOD  Comptroller  to  the 
Appropriations  Committee  on  February  2, 
1989. 

Since  the  amendment  was  added  to  the 
Defense  Appropriation  Bill  Just  prior  to  the 
Bill's  being  pa^ed,  there  was,  to  my  knowl- 
edge, no  documentation  of  the  impact  of 
tUs  reduction  on  DOD.  The  components 
simply  applied  the  reductions  to  those  pro- 
grams with  the  least  priority  within  the  ap- 
propriations guidelines. 
Sincerely, 

John  P.  Wilheui. 
Acting    Director,    Contracted    Advisory 
and    Assistance    Services    and    OSD 
Study  Coordinator. 

Section  8137  reductions 

Operation  and  mainte- 
nance. Army $21,100,000 

Operation  and  mainte- 
nance, BCarine  Corps 1.700,000 

Operation  and  mainte- 
nance. Air  Force 15.120,000 
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Opentlon     and     malnte-  the    broader    strategic    and    political  ins  with  him.  are  we  re&Uy  Just  helping 

naooe,  defense  asendes ..             13.400,000  fields— will    be    so    important    to    our  make  an  adversary  even  stronger? 

Operation     and     mainte-  country  and  to  all  Americans.  I  would  the  rack  ih side  thk  krkkliii 

nanoe.  Army  Reserve.......                 300.000  ^^^  ^  share  with  the  Senate  my  re-  As  far  as  I'm  concerned,  Ctorbachev  has  It 

^^®w.„^^^S^                    S50  DOfl  marfes  last  evening.  I  hope  these  will  right,  from  his  perspective-and  the  people 

rteJSSon     knd     maiiit^                     '  be  part  of  a  continuing  dialog  we  have  who  ask  these  kinds  of  questions  have  It 

^SS  AlrFttroeReaerve                380,000  here  on  the  Senate  floor,  and  in  other  wrong,  from  the  American  perspective. 

^^^^-^aT"  ^^  '°"rf  "?r'  '^^  *"""'^'  °"  '"^  haTS?.ZiS*:?^hSe?^?SStS^r^ 

rmno^    Army    National              ,  ,„™  crucial  matter.                      ,  ,^  ,  ,^  chev  succeSTBut.  fundamentaUy,  what 

aiard                                          1.100.000  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  happens  inside  the  Soviet  Union  wiU  d^e 

Ope**"*"*  Ai       KM      1  remarks  be  printed  in  the  Record.  his  fate. 

m|no^      Air      Nauonai                 ^^  ^^  There   being   no   objection,   the   re-  m  my  view,  Gorbachevs  fate  depends  on 

^yj,jj^^ procunoiienti  marks  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  outcome  of  a  daring  and  dangerous  race 

^^nay 300,000  the  Record,  as  follows:  of  which  he.  himself,  was  the  starter,  a  con- 

Mteae      pirocumiient!  Sfeech  to  U.S.-U.S.S.R.  Trade  ahd  ^e^  between,  on  the  one  hand,  the  poUtical 

Army 500,000  Ecowoinc  Council,  May  17, 1989  reforms  and  social  reforms  he  Instigated. 

SS^'^'^'^'^^^t:                 "^"^  A  couple  of  years  ago  When  the  Gorba-  S^e  gStXd^S'otheJS^d,  meT 

^.. '^^^^^^"^            I3,0«,.000  ^tch^e^sh'^eJ-flofr^plfS^:  S^Smtr^Ly^tltrS^^ 

Weapons        procurement.  w«,t   hv    deciarina   that   Gorbachev    was  ^^^^  technology,  second  rate  bureaucracy. 

Shlpbulldlng  and  conver-  ■^initial  shock  has  Da»ed  replaced  by  »""«  economy-to  meet  those  expectotlons. 

Blon.  Navy 14.180,000  i„iSL  of  U^e^nenJ^^tal^^  wSm"  "'"  K°*°«  *°  »«  *  ''«^'-  ^^  ""*•  '^^  *« 

Other  procurement.  Navy..              6.020.000  ^^c.^' ^^^^Ke^lSdltTo^^-  can  affect  the  outcome  only  at  the  margins. 

Procurement.           Marine  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^    ^   ^V  shots  of  Gorbachev  So  I  think  that  trytag  to  /Ine-tune  our 

rJ?i^  •;•;;;::;;•;;:;;•;•;•;•••••  aI;                      '  ^^  president  Reagan,  attaching  their  slg-  policies  to  make  Gorbachev  look  good^r 

OUaer    procurement.    Air               --.^nnn  natures  to  the  INF  treaty;  by  pictures  of  alternatively,  to  try  to  sabotage  his  suc- 

A^S";;;:;;:;;";;™^^  •  aJ;              ^-^^-^  soviet  troops  and  tanks,  rolimg  not  into-  ff*-Jy*J  ^"  t  *?.":'^;  "i«*-  ,"»yhow,  miss«) 

AtoCTaft  procurement.  Air  ^^^  ^^^  of-Af ghanistan.  "»e  potat.  We  ought  to  decide  on  our  ^11- 

«*S2i?"«;;:i;;~«;Wr"A.';  The  imtial  shock  has  passed,  and  in  its  cies  and  actions  using  the  same  criteria  Gor- 

Mtarite   procurement.   Air                 700  000  Place  has  emerged  a  growing  realization  ^**n  l:i!f*?«v'lP**„^t,2ifY?  "Jl^^y^"""*: 

POTce.„........^™™™™...                  720,000  that  Margaret  Thatcher  was  right.  We  do  J^''*' *^*  *°'"I*»«  ^Jft  states  of  Amer- 

^^^«H  ^™^^2?«n'  have  a  new  style  of  Soviet  leader.  And  we  »'  How  do  we  deal  with  the  Soviet  Union 

t«t      and      evaluauon,               yanaacM  not  only  can  work  with  him;  we  better  work  «n  a  way  that  maximizes  our  chances  to 

Amy™........^™..»™.™.»              1.900.000  ^tj,  him.  Because  he  continues  to  move  **=*i*^j;«  "M' °f "°°?1  K°^- 

^?^«H      I™^^Tnn  with   whirlwind   energy-catalyzing   major  Obviously,  that  doesn't  mean  we  are  blind 

tMt      and      evaiuauon.                 ---^no  changes  In  the  Soviet  system  and  Soviet  and  deaf  to  what  is  happening  inside  the 

nililL:^ ;iI™;AV;™,nV"             *>^-*i»^^  poUcles;  destroying  long-held  ideas,  and  in  Soviet  Union.  On  the  contrary,  our  percep- 

^^r^A  -™^T.«<;«    A^  some  cases  myths,  about  our  Soviet  adver-  tions    and    conclusions    about    the    Soviet 

^lana  evaiuauon.  ait             ,  =  lun  non  sary;  and  having  an  enormous  impact  on  the  sUte-its  motives,  its  goals,  its  capacitles- 

olSiJ^h ;i;™i«V;m;:nV             ".«»"."w  oiobal  stage-lncludlng  in  the  capitals  of  provide  the   framework   for  developing  a 

^?^H  •«?».♦?««    rti  the  countries  we  caU  our  closest  allies  and  strategy  of  U.S.-Sovlet  reUtions.   But  we 

J^J^.!^                                13  800  000  best  friends.  don't  develop  our  poUcles  with  the  primary 

fense  agencies n.Wi.WO  Gorbachev:  face  ro  face  "^  »'  ''^^'^  ^^e  Soviet  Union  or  helj^ 

T^t.i                                      nuirmnnon  ^    ^    ^     .     r,    ^  ^   -r^  ,                      »  tag   Gorbachev   change   It,   but   with    the 

!!i"  r«""wT"      «J  .J     :    T  Cto'bachev'8   Soviet   Union  represents  a  ^^^^^^  ^j  exploiting  the  changes  that  are 

Mr.   PRYOR.    Madam   President,    I  unique  kind  of  chaUenge  for  us  Americans-  occurring  in  ways  that  help  us 

suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum.  a  ch^enge  made  up  of  equal  parts  of  new  Let  ^^  ^^  ^^  j^^t:  In  my  view,  the 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The  opportunities,  and  potential  peri^.  changes  occurring  in  the  U.S.S.R.-socially. 

Clerk  Will  call  the  roU.  „J2ly  SSSn  fXte^the  £^e%SLn  1^  P^"""^^'  "»**  ^'onomlcaUy-are  very  re^! 

caPi^e^sr"^^  ''"^  '"^^  ^  rS£^^?iHr£Sli  ^^viet^ur^/^Tor^i-L^" 

^"^^^^•OR.  Mr.  president    I  ask  ^  S^^Vrhe^^ -«o^'il  l^T^lTel^^T^^L^  S^.^^: 

unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  dinner.  Let  me  teu  my  countrymen  here  ^    have  s^en  the  pendulum  swing  back  and 

the  quorum  call  be  rescinded.  who  have  yet  had  that  opportunity:  The  ^^^h  before.  But  neither  csTw?  besoVn 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER    (Mr.  "^f. th!i™f^'  ««  1=  ™o,i   ak«„«  .11  »,-  cumbered  with  past  experience,  and  pereist- 

ROBB).  Without  Objection,  it  is  so  or-  ^^J^Jh!  a^^S?  iS^ers^l^d  J^      ^  ^J^^^'  "«'  we  faU  to  see  and  appreciate 

Aere±  He  wants  to  make  the  Soviet  Union  the  ™*'  change. 

—^^^^^—  most  powerful  and  prosperous  nation  on  ""'  horizows  oh  trade— agriculture 

MEETING  OF  UJS  -UJSjS  R   TRADE  earth.  He  has  a  strategy— a  game  plan— to  One  important  change  is  the  rapid  growth 

^^"^                 OOTTNTTL  **°  '*'  ^"**  ^^  ^'^  ^^^  talent  and  determlna-  of  new  opportunities  for  mutually  beneficial 

KAJXJPti^iLi  tion  to  give  him  a  shot  at  succeeding,  de-  economic  relations.  Increased  trade  with  the 

Mr.     DOLE.     Mr.     President,     last  spite  the  daunting  challenges  he,  too.  faces.  Soviet  Union  in  nonstrateglc  goods  is  in 

evening,  I  ^^^  the  pleasure  of  address-  And.  let  me  add.  he  believes— I  am  con-  America's  interest— period.  A  rational,  effi- 

ing    a   meeting    of    the    UJS  -USSR  vinced  he  genuinely  believes— that  for  the  cient  system  to  determine  which  exports 

Trade  CouncU-probably  the  lei^ding  forseeable  future,  at  least,  one  centr^ele-  need  to  be  controlled,  lor  national  security 

Zt^t^  «w.»A>  »>«>ni<F«finn  onmiraH  Jn  Bicnt  of  his  Strategy  for  helping  the  Soviet  reasons,  and  which  can  be  freely  exported 
private  wcror  organisauon  engagea  m  jj^^^^  nj^gt  be  finding  ways  to  lower  ten-  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  countries- 
encouraging  expanded  American-  gjo^s.  and  increase  cooperaUon  with  the  such  a  system  serves  America's  business  in- 
Soviet  trade  relations.  west.  terests.  without  compromising  America's  se- 

The  audience,  like  the  council  itself.  And  let  me  stress  again:  He  wants  to  do  curity. 

was  made  up  of  an  about  equal  mix-  that  not  because  he  has  any  special  affec-  And  tied  credits  or  other  appropriate  in- 

ture  of  Americans  and  Soviets.  Some  tion  for  us,  but  because  he  sees  it  as  the  best  centives  to  facilitate  nonstrateglc  trade,  pro- 

250  prominent  American  businessmen  way  to  achieve  Soviet  national  goals.  vided   on    a   commercially    sensible   basis. 

vAM   iniTMwl   hv  an   <>fliiAl   niimb<>r  of  interestingly.  I  keep  hearing  people  want-  makes  us  stronger,  even  as  it  might  also 

T^  h^^  ~;.,Jv^,^lJ^-lrT«rn««  tag  to  debate  the  question:  Is  it  In  our  inter-  benefit  the  buyer. 

tneir  OOViei  counierparis— an  impres-  ^^  American  interest,  to  work  with  Gorba-  About  2  weeks  ago.  in  Washington,  we  wlt- 

Sive     representauon     01     commercial  ^jj^^  gy  working  with  him,  do  we  nurture  a  nessed  another  Important  milestone  in  the 

leaders  from  both  countries.  more  open.   less  belligerent  Soviet  state;  implementation  of  such  common  sense  poli- 

Becauae   our   future   relations   with  more  amenable  to  working  with  us.  less  in-  cies.  President  Bush,  at  my  strong  urging 

the  Soviet  Union — in  the  economic  and  cllned  to  risk  assaults  upon  us?  Or.  by  work-  and  the  advice  of  many  who  understand 
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how  Important  it  is  for  America  to  remain 
competitive  in  agricultural  exports,  decided 
to  approve  the  use  of  our  export  enhance- 
ment program— the  EEP— to  cover  1.5  mil- 
lion metric  tons  of  wheat  sales  to  the  Soviet 
Union. 

EXPORT  ENHAIfCnCEirT 

The  Soviet  Union  needs  wheat;  we  have  it 
to  sell.  Wheat  feeds  people,  it  doesn't  kill 
them.  Wheat  exports  enhance  the  economic 
security  of  America's  farmers,  without  un- 
dermining their  geopolitical  security.  Ameri- 
can wheat  sales  to  the  Soviet  Union  earns 
dollars  and  cents  for  the  United  States— and 
makes  great  sense  for  both  sides. 

I  want  the  EEP  Program  to  be  used  pru- 
dently, but  effectively,  to  boost  agricultural 
sales  to  the  Soviet  Union,  and  other  mar- 
kets where  we  are  faced  with  severe,  and 
often  unfair,  competition  from  other  ex- 
porting nations.  For  example.  I  believe  we 
could  expand  the  existing  EEP  Program  for 
vegetable  oils— to  meet  what  we  understand 
is  a  substantial  Soviet  interest  in  new  pur- 
ch&scs 

The  bottom  line  is  trade  with  the  Soviet 
Union  benefits  the  United  States.  When  the 
Soviets  buy,  for  example,  American  shovels, 
tractors,  elevators,  scrap  aluminum,  pima 
and  Pepsi,  that's  good  for  us.  It's  a  market 
in  which  we  have  a  growing  Interest— and  if 
we  are  going  to  compete,  we  had  better  be 
playing  to  win  by  being  competitive.  No 
doubt  about  it,  agriculture  dominates  our 
current  trading  partnersip,  but  it  is  not  the 
only  area  where  we  have  the  chance  for  ex- 
panded exports. 

OVERALL  TRADE  POLICT 

And— having  broached  the  subject  of 
trade— perhaps  I  could  also  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  say  Just  a  few  words  about  broader 
trade  questions.  I  know  that  all  of  the 
American  businessmen  here  have  economic 
interests  that  go  beyond  the  Soviet  market; 
and  I  suspect  that  many  of  the  Soviet  busi- 
nessmen do,  too. 

The  United  States  remains  committed  to 
the  removal  of  barriers  and  the  expansion 
of  world  trade  consistent  with  the  principles 
which  have  guided  similar  efforts  under  the 
GATT:  national  treatmentr-in  other  words, 
equal  international  treatment  of  foreign 
and  domestic  competitors;  and  most  favored 
nation  status  by  which  nations  can  cooper- 
ate to  lower  tariffs  and  other  border  con- 
trols. 

It  all  bolls  down  to  this:  We  are  trying  to 
expand  our  exports  using  every  fair  trade 
practice  available  to  us.  Why?  Because  it's 
good  for  America. 

But  I  don't  want  to  leave  anyone  with  the 
wrong  impression.  We  are  a  ci4>italist  coun- 
try, and  most  of  those  here  tonight  are  busi- 
nessmen. But  we  have  interests  with  the 
Soviet  Union  that  go  way  beyond  economics. 
So  perhaps  I  should  end  up  with  some  com- 
ments on  our  broader  strategic  and  political 
relations,  and  with  developments  I  see  in 
the  Soviet  Union  in  those  areas. 

WmSS  OP  CHARGE 

The  winds  of  change  are  blowing  there, 
too. 

In  fact,  the  social  and  political  liberaliza- 
tion we  see  in  the  Soviet  Union  are  even 
more  striking  than  the  economic  changes. 
And  even  the  most  hardnosed  analysts,  I 
think,  are  starting  to  sense  that  so  many 
genies  of  change  have  been  let  out  of  so 
many  bottles— that,  no  matter  what  hap- 
pens, things  will  never  again  be  quite  the 
same. 

But  I  refer  again  to  that  race  that  Gorba- 
chev has  started.  We  don't  reaUy  know 


which  side  will  win;  and  we  don't  know  what 
will  happen  if  the  rising  tide  of  expectations 
sweeping  the  Soviet  Union  is  frustrated. 
Will  there  be  a  reversion  to  an  earlier  style 
of  Soviet  politics  and  policies;  or  will  even 
more  profound  social  unrest  and  change 
emerge. 

We  wish  for  the  best,  but  we  Just  don't 
know.  And  inevitably,  our  uncertainty  will 
condition  our  views  and  our  actions  toward 
the  Soviet  Union. 

So  I  want  to  speak  directly  and  frankly  to 
our  Soviet  guests.  Let  me  suggest  to  you 
that  much  of  the  future  of  our  relationship 
lies  in  your  hands,  and  in  the  hands  of  your 
national  leaders. 

I  do  know  how  important,  and  yes  wrench- 
ing, the  decision  must  have  been  to  with- 
draw from  Afghanistan.  But  I  hope  news  ac- 
counts today  are  correct  about  no  future  add 
to  a  client  state  on  our  southern  doorstep. 
We  and  all  the  other  nations  of  the  region 
are  striving  to  find  a  peaceful  path  in  cen- 
tral America  as  evidenced  by  the  bi-partisan 
Contra  Aid  Plan  endorsed  by  Congress  and 
the  President. 

I  appreciate  how  significant  it  is  that  non- 
party candidates  can  stand  for  and  win  elec- 
tion to  an  increasingly  vocal  and  influential 
parliament.  But  I  still  believe  all  people 
have  the  right  to  complete  democracy,  and 
we  are  hopeful  the  Soviet  people  will  finaUy 
achieve  that  right. 

JACKSOR-VAIflK  REFORK? 

I  applaud  you  for  undertaking  important 
reforms  in  your  emigration  policies.  Many 
of  us  are  prepared  to  Join  with  President 
Bush,  in  his  pledge  to  work  for  the  greater 
normalization  of  our  trade  relations— start- 
ing with  a  Jackson-Vanik  waiver  of  some 
modification  of  that  law. 

I  see  bow  frightening  it  is  when  people  in 
many  parts  of  the  U.S.S.R.  long  quiescent 
suddenly  rise  to  vent  their  frustrations  and 
voice  their  grievances,  it  is  hopefully  there 
will  be  a  favorable  response  to  legitimate  ex- 
pressions of  national,  ethnic,  and  cultural 
identification. 

GLASHOST- AND  DEADLY  FORCE 

And  I  know  that  a  state  has  both  a  re- 
sponsibility to  maintain  order  for  the  safety 
of  its  citizens,  but  many  are  concerned  by 
the  excessive  force  used  in  one  Soviet  Re- 
public, to  suppress  what  most  reports  say 
were  peaceful  demonstrations. 

I  say  these  things  in  the  spirit  of  the  new 
word  you  have  brought  into  our  vocabu- 
lary—glasnost.  I  say  it  as  one  who  says— and 
said  again  here  tonight^that  we  want  to 
work  with  you,  more  and  more,  in  many 
areas.  I  say  it  because  I  believe  that  sinceri- 
ty, and  candor,  and  truth- in  the  long  run 
will  serve  to  bring  us  together,  not  drive  us 
apart. 

And.  finally,  let  me  conclude  with  a  few 
remarks  aimed  mostly  at  my  fellow  Ameri- 
cans. 

The  Soviet  Union  remains,  still,  our  most 
dangerous,  adversary.  That  may  change 
someday — we  pray  it  does — but  it  hasn't 
changed  yet. 

It  remains  heavily  armed;  we  believe  much 
more  heavily  armed  than  we  are.  and  much 
more  heavily  armed  than  it  need  be.  to 
ensure  its  own  defense.  Its  intentions  in 
many  comers  of  the  world  remain  unclear; 
its  activities  in  some  unhelpful  and  destabi- 
lizing. There  are  still  many,  many  more 
things  that  divide  us— than  Join  us. 

THE  BOTTOM  LIKE — PREEDOM 

That  is  a  very  important  part  of  the  reali- 
ty of  our  relationship  today.  And  it  must 
shape  our  defense  policies,  our  arms  control 


policies,  our  foreign  policies.  America  must 
remain  militarily  and  politically  strong.  We 
must  work  hard  at  maintaining  the  strength 
and  unity  of  the  western  alliance.  We  must 
stand  for  freedom,  wherever  it  is  at  issue. 
We  must  never  be  timid  about  asserting  our 
legitimate  rights  and  defending  our  national 
ideals— against  any  nation  or  force  which 
threatens  them. 

Just  as  I  said  in  making  the  case  for  closer 
economic  relations  with  the  U.S.S.R..  we 
must  do  all  these  things  because  they,  too, 
are  in  our  interest. 

So  that  is  my  main  message  tonight.  Let 
us  Just  do  what  is  in  America's  interest  as 
the  Russians  do  what  is  in  Russia's  inter- 
ests. It  is  in  our  interest  to  face  this  new 
Soviet  challenge,  both  its  opportunities  and 
dangers,  head  on;  eyes  open;  feet  squarely 
on  the  ground. 

We  not  only  can  work  with  Gorbachev's 
Soviet  Union,  we  should.  It  is  in  our  inter- 
est. As  I  have  spoken  about  at  length— our 
economic  interest.  And  as  many  others  have 
observed,  in  our  political  and  strategic  inter- 
est, too. 

But  more:  We  not  only  should  work  with 
Gorbachev's  Soviet  Union,  we  must.  Be- 
cause it  is  the  world's  other  superpower— 
the  one  nation  on  earth  whose  enmity  could 
bring  an  end  to  civiUzation;  the  one  nation 
on  earth  whose  good  faith  cooperation 
could  bring  an  end  to  the  threat  of  global 
war. 


THE     RESOLUTION     OP     DISAP- 
PROVAL OP  THE  PSX  DEAL 

Mr.  KERREY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
listened  closely  to  the  debate  on  the 
PSX  agreement.  Some  of  that  debate 
has  portrayed  the  PSX  agreement  pri- 
marily as  a  defense  issue  with  impor- 
tant implications  for  our  and  Japan's 
security  in  the  Par  East.  While  that 
perspective  is  important.  I  find  myself 
in  agreement  with  those  of  my  col- 
leagues who  see  the  PSX  as  an  issue 
critically  important  to  our  trade 
policy. 

I  consider  trade  issues  to  be  of  great 
importance  because  our  trade  deficit 
threatens  the  economic  security  of  the 
United  States.  Instead  of  financing 
oiu-  own  consumption,  we  are  allowing 
other  nations  to  trade  for  our  econom- 
ic infrastructure  in  the  form  of  real 
estate.  Treasury  bills,  secuilties,  and 
bank  deposits. 

This  is  particularly  true  in  the  case 
of  Japan,  which  explains  the  scrutiny 
given  to  the  PSX  deal.  Japan  accounts 
for  the  single  largest  share  of  our 
trade  deficit.  That  share  grew  last 
year  from  35  to  40  percent  of  our  total 
trade  deficit.  We  have  had  to  borrow  a 
total  of  $303  billion  from  the  Japanese 
since  1980  to  cover  the  cost  of  Japa- 
nese products  in  excess  of  what  we 
have  sold  Japan. 

The  reasons  for  the  magnitude  of 
our  trade  deficit  with  Japan  are  many, 
and  the  long-term  consequences  of 
these  deficits  are  not  fully  clear  at  this 
point.  However,  it  is  clear  that  Japa- 
nese investors  now  account  for  a  major 
portion  of  all  Treasury  bond  pur- 
chases.  Also,   Japanese   builders   are 
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major  players  in  the  construction  of 
new  factories  in  the  United  States  and 
purchasers  of  old  ones.  The  long  term 
prognosis  is  not  good  unless  we  suc- 
ceed in  getting  a  handle  on  our  trade 
policy. 

It  is  in  this  context  that  I  decided  to 
vote  for  the  resolution  of  disapproval 
of  the  FSX  agreement.  I  reached  my 
decision  when  considering  the  circtmi- 
stances  under  which  we  started  down 
the  FSX  path  with  Japan.  The  Japa- 
nese wished  to  modernize  their  air  de- 
fenses, a  policy  we  supported  g(iven  our 
strategic  interests  in  the  Far  East. 
Their  choices  were  to  build  the  plane 
on  their  own.  purchase  planes  from 
the  United  States,  or  coproduce  a 
plane  with  the  United  SUtes. 

By  deciding  against  piurhasing  ex- 
isting planes.  Japan  sent  an  important 
signal  about  willingness  to  cooperate 
on  overall  trade  policy. 

Choosing  to  purchase  existing 
planes  from  the  United  States  instead 
of  developing  the  FSX  would  have  met 
three  important  objectives  from  the 
Japanese  point  of  view: 

First,  strategic  considerations:  The 
biggest  strategic  shortcoming  of  the 
FSX  is  the  fact  that  it  has  only  one 
engine,  which  limits  its  range  and  pay- 
load  capacity.  Even  the  F-1,  which 
Japan  relies  on  now,  has  two  engines. 
A  group  of  military  experts  sent  to 
Japan  by  DOD  in  1987  concluded  that 
the  FSX  was  too  narrowly  defined, 
and  that  any  of  three  United  States 
planes— the  F-15.  the  P-16.  or  the  P- 
18— would  more  adequately  meet 
Japan's  defense  needs  than  the  FSX. 

Second,  cost:  Based  on  current  esti- 
mates, the  final  cost  of  the  FSX  for 
the  Japanese  will  be  $48  million  for 
each  of  the  130  planes  proposed  to  be 
built.  This  pricetag  malces  the  FSX 
more  expensive  than  any  fighter  ever 
produced  in  the  United  States.  It  will 
cost  2V^  times  the  cost  of  a  F-16:  50 
percent  more  than  a  new  F-18;  and  20 
percent  more  than  the  F-15. 

Third,  trade  considerations:  Given 
the  growth  in  our  trade  deficit  with 
Japan— particularly  in  light  of  the  fact 
that  our  overall  trade  deficit  has  been 
declining— Japan  could  have  taken 
direct  action  to  reduce  that  deficit.  It 
would  have  been  in  its  strategic  and 
fiscal  Interest  to  do  so,  and  it  would 
have  sent  an  important  signal  about 
their  willingness  to  work  with  us  on 
overall  trade  policy. 


UMI 


"FAMILY  TIES":  A  HAPPY  HOME 
LIFE  FOR  THE  EIGHTIES 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  in 
September  1982.  NBC  aired  the  first 
episode  of  what  would  go  on  to  become 
one  of  the  most  loved,  most  talked 
about  and  most  successful  shows  in 
televlsi(«  history:  "Family  Ties. " 

The  story  of  two  sixties  idealists  who 
are  married  and  parents  to  three— 
eventually  to  become  four— very  eight- 


ies children  touched  an  emotional 
chord  in  living  rooms  all  across  Amer- 
ica. Perhaps  some  of  the  reason  for 
that  positive  reaction  stems  from  the 
fact  that  at  the  time  "Family  Ties"  de- 
buted there  were  no  nuclear  families 
on  continuing  series  television.  The 
show's  success,  however,  helped  to 
change  that.  Indeed,  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  credits  "Family  Ties"  with 
"helping  revive  family  oriented  pro- 
gramming"—a  revival  which  led  to  two 
more  recent  megabits:  The  "Cosby 
Show"  and  "Roseanne." 

Television  is  often  given  a  lot  of 
credit— or  blame,  depending  on  the 
point  being  made— for  its  power  to  in- 
fluence the  people  who  watch  it.  Soci- 
ologists and  others  theorize  that  hit 
TV  series  offer  models  of  behavior 
that  many  viewers  emulate.  If  this  is 
true,  then  the  creators  and  writers  of 
TV  programs  have  an  enormous  re- 
sponsibility for  the  words  they  put  in 
their  character's  mouths. 

For  7  years,  "Family  Ties"  has  been 
an  example  of  this  responsibility 
taken  very  seriously  and  fulfilled  very 
well.  I'm  not  the  only  one  who  thinlLS 
so  either.  The  respected  Human 
Family  Institute  presented  its  prestigi- 
ous Humanltas  Award  to  "Family 
Ties"  writers  Gary  Davis  Goldberg 
and  Alan  Uger  for  the  widely  ac- 
claimed episode,  "A— My  Name  is 
Alex,"  which  concerned  a  young  per- 
son's reaction  to  the  death  of  a  friend. 
In  addition,  "Family  Ties"  was  nomi- 
nated three  times  for  the  coveted  Best 
Comedy  Series  Emmy  and  won  an 
Emmy  in  recognition  of  its  fine 
comedy  writing. 

Week  in  and  week  out  the  scripts 
provided  a  virtual  primer  on  how  to 
have  a  healthy  family  relationship.  In 
fact,  the  health  section  in  this  Tues- 
day's Washington  Post  includes  sever- 
al sections  of  dialog  from  "Family 
Ties"  episodes  as  examples  of  success- 
ful conflict  resolution,  how  parents 
can  best  balance  closeness  with  their 
children  with  the  child's  need  for  free- 
dom, and  the  importance  to  the  whole 
family  of  a  happy  marriage. 

Happy  families,  however,  weren't 
the  only  topic  the  writers  took  up. 
They  also  tacUed  such  noncomedic 
subjects  as  housing  discrimination,  ec- 
onomics, Darwinism,  and  environmen- 
tal protection. 

Although  many  people  made 
"Family  Ties"  the  success  it  became, 
there  truly  is  one  individual  who  was 
indispensable  to  the  show  from  the 
very  start  and  that  is  its  creator,  Gary 
David  Goldberg.  Basing  the  premise  of 
the  show  on  facts  from  his  own  life, 
Gary  succeeded  in  doing  what  many,  if 
not  most,  artists  seek  to  do:  He  trans- 
lated his  own  personal  experience  into 
characters  and  situations  that  others 
could  relate  to.  He  earned  his  success, 
and  he — along  with  all  the  members  of 
the  cast  and  crew— deserve  it.  Their 
contributions  will  be  sorely  missed— in 


prime  time,  that  is.  We  can  all  contin- 
ue to  watch  and  learn  from  the 
Keaton  family  in  syndication  for,  I'm 
sure,  many  years  to  come. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Kalbaugh,  one  of 
his  secretaries 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session  the  Presiding 
Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  mes- 
sages from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  simdry  nominations 
which  were  referred  to  the  appropri- 
ate committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  1:02  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Hays,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  joint  resolution,  without 
amendment: 

S.J.  Res.  58.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
May  17. 1989.  as  "High  School  Reserve  Offi- 
cers Training  Corps  Recognition  Day." 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  agrees  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  2)  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  restore  the 
minimum  wage  to  a  fair  and  equitable 
rate,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  has  passed  the  following 
bill,  in  which  it  requests  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  968.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  Feder- 
al reimbursement  of  local  noise  abatement 
funds. 

ENROIXED  JOIIfT  RKSOLUTIONS  SIGNED 

The  message  further  annoimced 
that  the  Speaker  has  signed  the  fol- 
lowing enrolled  joint  resolutions: 

S.J.  Res.  58.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
May  17,  1989.  as  "High  School  Reserve  Offi- 
cers Training  Corps  Recognition  Day":  and 

H.J.  Res.  170.  Joint  resolution  designating 
May  1989  as  "National  Digestive  Disease 
Awareness  Month." 

The  enrolled  joint  resolutions  were 
subsequently  signed  by  the  President 
pro  tempore  [Mr.  BtboI. 


At  3:28  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Hays,  one  of  Its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  agrees  to  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  concurrent  resolution 
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(H.  Con.  Res.  106)  setting  forth  the 
congressional  budget  for  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment for  the  fiscal  years  1990, 
1991.  and  1992. 


MEASX7RES  REFERRED 

The  following  bill  was  read  the  first 
and  second  times  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

HJl.  968.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  Feder- 
al reimbursement  of  local  noise  abatement 
fimda;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  report- 
ed that  on  today.  May  17,  1989,  he  had 
presented  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  the  following  enrolled 
Joint  resolution: 

SJ.  Res.  58.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
Bfay  17, 1989,  as  "High  School  Reserve  Offi- 
cer Training  Corps  Recognition  Day." 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

The  following  petitions  and  memori- 
als were  laid  before  the  Senate  and 
were  referred  or  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  as  indicated: 

POM-77.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Maine  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

"JoiHT  Resolution 

Whereas,  transportation  problems  created 
in  the  State  of  Maine  by  Guilford  Indus- 
tries' railroad  operations  have  left  our  big- 
gest and  Iiest  Industries  without  adequate 
raU  services;  and 

"Whereas,  the  economic  development  of 
the  State  of  Maine  has  suffered  Immensely 
without  a  safe,  dependable  and  competitive 
rail  system  since  Guilford  Industries  re- 
duced rail  operations  throughout  the  SUte 
of  Maine,  Including  the  Bangor  Yard.  In 
Bangor,  Maine  and  the  Rlgby  Yard  in  South 
Portland.  Maine;  and 

"Whereas,  employment  on  Guilford  In- 
dustries' railroads  has  been  reduced  to  a 
level  Insufficient  to  provide  necessary  serv- 
ices and  employment  to  Industries  served  by 
those  raUroad  operations;  and 

"Whereas,  railroad  seniority  had  provided 
qualified  and  experienced  personnel  to  oper- 
ate Guilford  Industries'  rail  service  In  the 
past;  however,  during  the  past  year  Guilford 
Industries  has  substituted  these  employees 
with  newly  hired.  Inexperienced,  Junior  and 
unqualified  personnel;  and 

"Whereas,  this  substitution  is  a  threat  to 
the  safety  of  personnel,  property  and  cargo; 
and 

"Whereas,  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
has  long  been  concerned  with  the  problems 
caused  by  Guilford  Industries'  railroad  oper- 
ations in  Maine  and  has  found  it  necessary 
to  enact  certain  legislation  to  protect  the 
vital  interests  of  its  constituents;  and 

"Whereas,  a  certain  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  decision  of  January  10,  1989, 
denied  employees  of  Guilford  Industries  the 
benefit  of  the  work  rules  issued  by  Richard 
Kasber  after  full,  fair,  and  fact-finding  arbi- 
tration; and 

"Whereas,  the  IntersUte  Commerce  Com- 
mission imposed  a  post-arbitration  seniority 


arrangement  which  was  not  subject  to  any 
discussion  or  fact-finding  arbitration  and 
which  denied  employees  due  process;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Chair  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  conducted  all  of  the 
activities  of  the  commission,  resulting  in  the 
deprivation  of  a  full  and  fair  fact-finding  ar- 
bitration for  employees  of  Guilford  Indus- 
tries; now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Retolved,  That  We,  Your  Memorialists, 
respectfully  recommend  and  urge  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to: 

"1.  Establish  and  conduct  bearings  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  on  the  decision- 
making process  used  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  in  its  oversight  of  Guil- 
ford Industries; 

"2.  Establish  and  conduct  hearings  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  on  the  decision-making  process  used 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in 
its  oversight  of  Guilford  Industries; 

"3.  Decline  to  confirm  any  reappointment 
of  the  Chair  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  in  light  of  the  recent  actions 
and  decisions  of  the  commission;  and 

"4.  Enact  legislation  requiring  that  the  so- 
caUed  Kasber  Implementing  Arrangement 
decided  on  June  12,  1988,  govern  Guilford 
Industries,  its  rail  subsidies  and  their  em- 
ployees and  labor  organizations  until 
amended,  changed  or  abrogated  under  the 
provisions  of  the  United  States  Railway 
Labor  Act;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  a  duly  authenticated  copy 
of  this  Joint  Resolution  be  immediately  sub- 
mitted to  the  Honorable  George  H.W.  Bush, 
President  of  the  United  SUtes,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  and  to  each  member  of 
the  Maine  Congressional  Delegation." 

POM-78.  A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Minnesota; 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

"RCSOLTTTIOH  NO.  3 

"Whereas,  Minnesota's  water  is  a  precious 
resource  that  is  necessary  and  claimed  for 
agricultural,  domestic,  recreational,  and 
beneficial  uses;  and 

"Whereas,  Minnesota's  lakes  and  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  have  suffered  drastic  drought 
which  has  depleted  water  supplies;  and 

"Whereas,  Minnesota's  water  rights  may 
be  preempted  by  federal  legislation,  now 
pending  before  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  that  would  authorize  the  use  of  Min- 
nesota waters  to  transport  coal  by  slurry 
pipeline;  and 

"Whereas,  this  proposed  federal  legisla- 
tion would  permit  coal  slurry  pipeline  con- 
sortiums the  right  of  eminent  domain  for 
the  transportation  of  coal,  using  Minnesota 
waters,  to  distant  utilities;  and 

"Whereas,  unit  coal  trains  that  currently 
transport  vast  quantities  of  coal  to  Minneso- 
ta utilities  would  be  eliminated,  caiising  the 
loss  of  permanent  Mlimesota  railroad  jobs; 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the  SUte 
of  Miimesota  that  it  urges  the  Congress  of 
the  United  SUtes  to  reject  pending  legisla- 
tion that  would  authorize  the  use  of  Minne- 
soU  waters  for  the  transporUtlon  of  coal 
and  would  grant  the  right  of  eminent 
domain  of  coal  slurry  pipelines;  and  be  it 
further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  SUte  of 
the  SUte  of  MinnesoU  is  directed  to  pre- 
pare certified  copies  of  this  resolution  and 
transmit  them  to  the  President  of  the 
United  SUtes,  President  and  Secretary  of 


the  United  SUtes  Senate,  the  SF>eaker  and 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  United  SUtes  House  of 
RepresenUtives,  and  to  MinnesoU's  Sena- 
tors and  RepresenUtives  in  Congress." 

POM-79.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Mis- 
sissippi Manufacturers  Association  relative 
to  the  adoption  of  acid  rain  and  air  emission 
legislation;  to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works. 

POM-80.  A  petition  from  citizens  of  the 
SUte  of  New  York  praying  for  a  redress  of 
grievances;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

POM-81.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  SUte  of  West  Vir- 
ginia; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

"House  Cohcurrert  Resolution  No.  45 

"Whereas,  New  underground  storage  tank 
regulations  are  estimated  to  have  a  trem- 
dous  negative  impact  on  West  Virginia's  and 
the  nation's  independent  i>etroleum  market- 
ers, manifested  service  sUtlon  and  commer- 
cial location  closures  in  significant  numbers; 
and 

"Whereas,  Nearly  fifty-two  percent  of  in- 
dependent marketers  have  no  pollution  li- 
ability insurance  due  to  availability  or  af- 
fordability  problems;  and 

"Whereas,  No  Insurance  company  in  the 
United  SUtes  currently  offers  a  pollution  li- 
ability policy  that  meets  EPA  requirements; 
and 

Whereas,  Although  approximately  twenty 
sUtes  have  established  trust  funds  to  assist 
In  cleanup  at  leaking  undergrounud  storage 
tank  sites,  none  of  these  twenty  fully  meets 
EIPA  requirements,  and  all  currently  suffer 
under  capitalization  problems;  and 

Wheras,  Marketers  without  pollution  li- 
ability Insurance  and  those  who  operate  in 
West  Virginia  and  other  sUtes  without  a 
trust  fund,  are  particularly  vulnerable  to 
claims  arising  out  of  underground  storage 
tank  incidents  and  to  liability  for  noncom- 
pliance with  applicable  underground  storage 
tank  regulations;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  West  Vir- 
ginia: That  the  Congressional  Delegation  of 
West  Virginia  and  the  Congress  be  urged  to 
take  the  following  steps  to  remedy  the  prob- 
lems created  by  the  laws  and  regulations  af- 
fecting undergrovuid  storage  tanks: 

First,  to  expand  the  current  Leaking  Un- 
derground Storage  Tank  trust  fund  by  In- 
creasing the  0.1  cent  per  gallon  tax  on  gaso- 
line and  dlesel  and  aviation  fuel.  Revenues 
from  this  Increase  should  be  used  to  assist 
sUtes  in  financing  their  underground  stor- 
age tank  trust  funds. 

Second,  to  direct  the  EPA  to  invoke  its  au- 
thority to  review  the  enforcement  standards 
of  the  financial  responsibility  requirements. 

Third,  to  restructure  the  current  financial 
responsibility  requirements  to  ensure  a 
more  reasonable  and  flexible  program.  Op- 
tions could  include  revision  of  the  suspen- 
sion of  enforcement  procedures  and  reduc- 
tion of  the  Ttiinimiim  amount  of  financial  re- 
sponsibility required. 

Finally,  to  institute  a  federal  low  interest 
loan  program  for  small  businesses  to  help 
them  comply  with  mandatory  environmen- 
tal requirements;  and,  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Clerk  is  hereby  di- 
rected to  forward  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
to  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes 
Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  United  SUtes 
House  of  RepresenUtives,  and  the  members 
of  the  West  Virginia  Congressional  Delega- 
tion, Wastiington.  DC." 

POM-82.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
House  of  RepresenUtives  of  the  SUte  of 
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K«nitiiif  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

"HoiTSS  Rksolxttior  No.  6125 
"Wherems,  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
reaentatlves  of  the  Kansas  Legislature  de- 
plore the  apartheid  system  of  racial  segrega- 
tion In  South  Africa;  and 

"Whereas.  There  should  be  universal  ap- 
plication of  the  principle  that  all  people  are 
created  equal  and  endowed  with  certain  in- 
alienable rights  of  life,  liberty  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness;  and 

"Whereas,  South  African  apartheid  is  in 
direct  contradiction  of  the  basic  principles 
of  fundamental  human  rights  and  violates 
all  aspects  of  democratic  process;  and 

"Whereas.  All  of  our  states  demand  the 
democratic  principle  that  guarantees  all  citi- 
Eens  the  right  to  iMuticipate  in  the  electoral 
process  which  determines  their  destiny, 
their  form  of  government,  and  their  election 
of  political  leaders  at  all  levels;  and 

"Whereas,  Racial  apartheid  in  South 
Africa  denies  Black  South  Africans  partici- 
pation in  the  political  process  and  indeed 
denies  them  fimdamental  human  rights; 
and 

"Whereas.  On  a  continuing  basis  Blacks 
and  other  opponents  of  apartheid  In  South 
Africa  are  detained,  arrested,  imprisoned, 
beaten  and  killed  without  cause  or  due  proc- 
ess of  law;  and 

"Whereas.  The  system  of  apartheid  not 
only  represses  public  participation  but  also 
violates  the  principles  of  private  enterprise 
by  restricting  equal  access  to  the  market 
place  and  to  the  extensive  resources  of  the 
South  African  land  and  society;  and 

"Whereas,  The  continued  oppression  in 
South  Africa  threatens  aU  Black  South  Af- 
ricans, compromises  the  dignity,  integrity 
and  humanity  of  Coloured,  Asian  and  White 
South  Africans,  and  also  threatens  the 
peace  and  political  economic  and  social  well- 
being  of  southern  Africa,  the  entire  conti- 
nent and,  indeed  the  entire  world:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

"Reaolved,  That  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
tlves  of  ^»n«««  hereby  urges  that  the  State 
Legislatures  of  the  United  States  of  America 
increase  actions  to  end  apartheid  in  South 
Africa;  and  be  it  further 

"ReKAved,  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  Tf^ruMM  hereby  urges  and  increased 
level  of  activity  by  the  states  including,  but 
not  limited  to,  statements,  personal  testimo- 
ny and  actions  by  individual  legislators,  leg- 
islative resolutions  and  statutes  condemning 
apartheid,  calling  for  increased  divestment 
of  state  fimds  in  companies  doing  business 
in  South  Africa  and  any  other  actions  to 
bring  about  a  rapid  end  to  apartheid  in 
South  Afrfax:  and  be  it  further 

"Reaolved,  That  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
tives  of  Kannait  hereby  calls  for  the  end  of 
the  state  of  emergency,  release  of  Nelson 
Mandela  and  all  other  political  prisoners, 
the  dismantling  of  apartheid  and  establish- 
mitat  of  elections  free  and  open  to  all  South 
Africans  without  regard  to  color,  race  or 
creed;  and  be  it  further 

"Reaolved,  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  KanffHf  call  upon  the  President  and 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  utilize  in- 
creasingly strong  and  effective  measures  to 
bring  about  an  end  to  apartheid;  and  be  it 
further 

"Reaolved,  That  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
tives  of  Kanitaw  note  and  commend  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Congress 
for  iU  passage  of  the  "Anti- Apartheid  Act  of 
IMfl"  and  we  further  note  and  commend 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of 
the  Congrev  for  its  approval  of  Senator 


Lugar's  "Comprehensive  Anti-Apartheid  Act 
of  1986"  with  the  support  of  the  Senate 
leadership;  and  be  it  further 

"Reaolved,  That  in  light  of  continuing  in- 
justice, despite  current  United  States'  Poli- 
cies, the  House  of  Representatives  of 
yctLTiHMK  hereby  calls  upon  the  President  and 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  increase 
pressure  on  South  Africa  including  support 
for  divestment,  application  of  economic 
sanctions,  and  resisting  renewal  of  bank 
loans  to  South  Africa;  and  be  it  futher 

"Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  hereby  directed 
to  send  enrolled  copies  of  this  Resolution  to 
the  President  and  each  presiding  officer  of 
each  House  of  Congress,  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  Nations,  the  President  of 
the  Republic  of  South  Africa,  the  Ambassa- 
dor to  the  United  States  from  the  Republic 
of  South  Africa,  the  leadership  of  the  Afri- 
can National  Congress,  the  Archbishop  of 
Ci^ietown." 

POM-83.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Senate  of  the  State  of  Michigan;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

"Sehatx  RxsoLtmoN  No.  81 

"Whereas,  It  has  recently  been  made 
public  that  Michigan's  William  Lucas  is  a 
candidate  for  the  position  of  Assistant  At- 
torney General  in  charge  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Division  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Justice.  It  is  our  great  pleasure  to  concur 
with  this  recommendation  for  the  federal 
government's  top  civil  rights  position.  Mr. 
Lucas  has  proven  his  unique  qualifications 
for  this  role  not  only  through  his  achieve- 
ments in  Michigan,  but  also  through  his 
great  variety  of  professional  experience  in 
the  enforcement  of  the  laws  that  shape  otir 
society;  and 

"Whereas,  William  Lucas  is  a  graduate  of 
Bfonhattan  College  who  served  the  people 
of  New  York  City  for  nine  years  as  a  police 
officer.  He  earned  his  law  degree  from  Ford- 
ham  University,  and  worked  with  the 
United  States  Department  of  Justice  in  the 
early  1960s.  He  was  a  key  figure  in  the  de- 
segregation of  the  Tuskegee,  Alabama, 
schools  and  put  together  information  on  the 
ol>stacles  preventing  equal  access  to  voting 
that  was  presented  to  the  Congress  during 
its  consideration  of  the  landmark  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965.  Mr.  Lucas  later  served 
with  distinction  as  a  special  agent  with  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  which 
brought  him  to  Michigan;  and 

"Whereas,  Over  the  past  quarter  century, 
William  Lucas  has  served  the  people  of 
Michigan  with  great  distinction  in  several 
positions.  In  1970,  after  serving  as  under- 
sheriff  of  Wayne  County.  Mr.  Lucas  was 
elected  Wayne  Cotmty  Sheriff,  becoming 
the  first  Black  to  hold  this  position.  Subse- 
quently, he  has  been  a  pioneer  as  the  first 
elected  Wayne  County  Executive  and  as  the 
first  Black  to  serve  as  a  major  party  candi- 
date for  governor  of  Michigan.  In  each  of 
these  tasks,  William  Lucas  has  proven  him- 
self to  be  a  man  of  deep  personal  integrity 
ar.d  oonmiitment  to  the  most  cherished 
ideals  of  our  nation;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate,  That  we  hereby 
memorialize  the  United  States  Senate  to 
confirm  Mr.  William  Lucas  as  the  Assistant 
Attorney  General  in  charge  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Division  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Justice:  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  respectfully  transmitted  to  the  United 
States  Senate." 


POM-84.  A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Vermont;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

"Joint  Resolution 

"Whereas,  the  federal  government, 
through  Public  Law  94-142,  The  Education 
of  all  Handicapped  Children  Act  of  1975', 
has  required  that  the  state  guarantee  a  free 
appropriate  public  education  to  all  handi- 
capped children  in  Vermont,  with  special 
regard  to  individual  needs,  and 

"Whereas,  the  State  of  Vermont,  in  Act 
No.  235  of  the  Acts  of  1988,  has  recently 
reaffirmed  its  commitment  to  provide  a  free 
appropriate  public  education  to  all  children 
with  handicaps,  and 

"Whereas,  Congress  made  a  commitment 
to  increase  federal  grants  for  services  to 
children  with  handicaps  from  five  percent 
of  the  national  average  per  pupil  cost  in  the 
United  States  In  1978.  to  ten  percent  In 
1970,  20  percent  In  1980,  30  percent  In  1981 
and  40  percent  In  1982,  and 

"Whereas,  the  federal  share  of  special 
education  costs  has  never  exceeded  12  per- 
cent and  is  presently  at  less  than  seven  per- 
cent, a  full  33  percentage  points  below  the 
level  originally  promised  under  P.L.  94-142, 
and 

"Whereas,  the  failure  on  the  part  of  the 
Congress  to  properly  fund  the  education  of 
children  with  handicaps  as  originally  prom- 
ised has  been  detrimental  to  the  entire  edu- 
cation system,  and 

"Whereas,  the  State  of  Vermont  continues 
to  review  its  eligibility  standards  and  is  not 
over-identifying  children  with  handicaps,  as 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  proportion  of 
children  found  eligible  for  special  services  is 
consistent  with  national  averages,  and 

"Whereas,  the  State  of  Vermont  is  making 
every  effort  to  provide  a  free  and  appropri- 
ate public  education  in  as  cost-effective  a 
manner  as  possible,  and 

"Whereas,  in  spite  of  these  efforts  l)oth 
the  State  of  Vermont  and  local  school  dis- 
tricts have  experienced  severe  financial  dif- 
ficulties In  attempting  to  properly  budget 
and  provide  the  services  required  by  P.L.  94- 
142,  and 

"Whereas,  the  states  and  communities 
need  additional  flexibility  to  be  able  to  ad- 
minister their  responsibilities  under  P.L.  94- 
142  most  appropriately  for  each  affected 
child;  Now  therefore  be  it 

"Reaolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives; That  it  is  the  sense  of  this 
General  Assembly  that  the  Congress  should 
appropriate  its  promised  share  of  the  funds 
needed  to  comply  with  its  commitment  to 
the  states  and  communities  to  provide  a  free 
appropriate  public  education  to  all  handi- 
capped children,  and  be  it  further 

"Reaolved,  That  the  Congress  should  not 
rob  existing  programs  for  stiecial  education, 
vocational  education,  and  compensatory 
education  to  pay  for  new  educational  initia- 
tives, and  be  it  further 

"Reaolved,  That  the  General  Assembly 
urges  that  the  Congress  allow  the  states  ad- 
ditional flexibility  in  administering  the  pro- 
visions of  PJi.  94-142,  focusing  more  on 
helping  children  and  less  on  prescription, 
bureaucracy,  and  paperwork:,  and  be  it  fur- 
ther 

"Reaolved,  That  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Vermont  does  hereby  urge  its 
Congressional  delegation  to  take  prompt 
action  to  achieve  the  foregoing  objectives, 
and  be  U  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  Joint  resolu- 
tion l>e  forwarded  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
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to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  United  Stetes 
House,  the  chairs  of  the  U.S.  House  and 
Senate  Education  Committees,  and  the  Ver- 
mont Congressional  Delegation." 

POM-85.  A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Maine;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

"Jonrr  Risolution 

"Whereas,  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
Maine  have  always  been  generous  in  bearing 
arms  to  defend  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica and  willingly  took  an  oath  to  uphold, 
protect  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  against  all  enemies;  and 

"Whereas,  the  founding  fathers  tooli 
great  pains  to  establish  that  the  military 
would  always  be  under  civilian  control;  and 

"Whereas,  a  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  which  estab- 
lished the  Feres  doctrine  precludes  suits 
against  the  United  States  by  veterans  for 
peacetime  damages  and  the  so-called 
"Warner  Amendment"  declares  defense  con- 
tractors to  be  government  employees  when 
sued  by  a  veteran  and  thus  are  defended  by 
the  Feres  doctrine;  and 

"Whereas,  Title  38  United  States  Code 
bars  an  attomey-at-law  from  charging  a  vet- 
eran more  than  $10  for  that  attorney's  serv- 
ices at  any  level  in  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration claims  process;  and 

"Whereas,  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
Maine  have  willingly  sacrificed  their  lives  to 
preserve  our  liberties,  been  decorated  for 
heroism  against  an  armed  enemy  and  have 
kept  faith  with  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  We.  your  Memorialists, 
respectfully  pray,  that  in  keeping  faith  with 
veterans  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  millions  of  whom  have 
given  their  lives  in  defense  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  SUtes,  that  the  Congress 
of  the  United  SUtes,  in  keeping  with  the 
plain  language  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  grant,  reaffirm  and  forever 
pledge  that  the  rights  accruing  to  all  citi- 
zens under  this  great  document  shall  not  be 
abridged  or  denied  any  citizen  who  bore 
arms  in  defense  of  that  citizen's  country; 
and  be  it  further 

"Reaolved,  That  a  duly  authenticated  copy 
of  this  Memorial  be  submitted  Immediately 
by  the  Secretary  of  SUte  to  the  Honorable 
Oeorge  H.W.  Bush,  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  President  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
to  each  Member  of  the  Maine  Congressional 
Delegation  and  to  the  Governors  of  the  50 
United  States." 


Assembly  of 
reby  urge  its 
take  prompt 
ig  objectives, 

i  Joint  resolu- 
!tary  of  State 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  BURDICK,  from  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Worlu: 

Fnnk  Henry  Hablcht  II,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
Deputy  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency. 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  it  be 
confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominee's 
commitment  to  respond  to  requests  to 
appear  and  testify  before  any  duly 
constituted  committee  of  the  Senate.) 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanjring  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

EC-1125.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant General  Counsel  of  the  Department 
of  Defense,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  of  Individuals  who  filed  DD  Form 
1787,  Report  of  DoD  and  Defense  Related 
Employment,  for  FY  1988;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

EC-1126.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Defense  Security  Assistance 
Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
report  concerning  the  Department  of  the 
Army's  proposed  letter(s)  of  Offer  and  Ac- 
ceptance to  Bahrain  for  Defense  Articles  es- 
timated to  cost  $50  million  or  more;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC- 1127.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  General  Counsel  of  the  Department 
of  Defense,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
fiscal  years  1990  and  1991  for  military  func- 
tions of  the  Department  of  Defense  and  to 
prescribe  military  personnel  strengths  for 
such  Department  for  fiscal  years  1990  and 
1991,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

EC-1128.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  rep)ort  enti- 
tled "Homelessness:  Implementation  of 
Food  and  Shelter  Programs  Under  the 
McKInney  Act";  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-1129.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Associate  Director  for  Collection 
and  Disbursements,  Minerals  Mangement 
Service,  Department  of  the  Interior,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the 
refund  of  certain  overpayments  of  offshore 
lease  revenues;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-1130.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Associate  Director  for  Collection 
and  Disbursements,  Minerals  Management 
Service,  Department  of  the  Interior,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the 
refund  of  certain  overpayments  of  offshore 
lease  revenues;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-1131.  A  coDununication  from  the 
Deputy  Associate  Director  for  Collection 
and  Disbursements,  Minerals  Management 
Service,  Department  of  the  Interior,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the 
refund  of  certain  overpayments  of  offshore 
lease  revenues;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-1132.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Associate  Director  for  Collection 
and  Disbursements,  Minerals  Management 
Service,  Department  of  the  Interior,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the 
refund  of  certalp  overpayments  of  offshore 
lease  revenues;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-1133.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
report  of  the  nondisclosure  of  Safeguards 
Information  by  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  for  the  quarter  ending  March 
31,  1989;  to  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works. 

EC-1134.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  first  annual  report  on  Superf und  imple- 


mentation entitled  "Progress  Toward  Imple- 
menting Superfund:  Fiscal  Year  1987";  to 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

EK:?-1135.  a  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  (Legislative  Af- 
fairs), transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
texts  of  HiO  Convention  N.  167  and  Recom- 
mendation No.  175  concerning  Safety  and 
Health  in  Construction;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-1136.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  (Legislative  Af- 
fairs), transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
text  of  HiO  Convention  No.  168  and  Recom- 
mendation No.  176  concerning  Employment 
Promotion  and  Protection  Against  Unem- 
ployment; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 

EC-1137.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Legal  Advisor  for  Treaty  Affairs,  De- 
partment of  State,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  international  agree- 
ments, other  than  treaties,  entered  into  by 
the  United  States  in  the  sixty  day  period 
prior  to  May  11,  1989;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

EC- 11 38.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  notice  of  Final  Funding  Priorities 
under  the  National  Institute  on  Disability 
and  Rehabilitation  Research  for  Research 
and  Demonstration,  Rehabilitation  Engi- 
neering Centers,  and  Research  and  Demon- 
stration Knowledge  Dissemination,  and  Uti- 
lization; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

EC-1139.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  Final  Regulations— Chapter  1— Mi- 
grant Education  Coordination  Program  for 
State  Educational  Agencies;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Himian  Resources. 

EC-1140.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  title  10  and  title  38,  United  SUtes 
Code,  to  make  certain  improvements  in  the 
educational  assistance  programs  for  veter- 
ans and  eligible  persons,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

EC-1141.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  section  353 
of  the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  Devel- 
opment Act  to  limit  delinquent  farmer  pro- 
gram borrowers  to  one  write-down  of  loan 
principal  and  interest  and  to  prevent  fraud 
and  abuse  by  extending  to  borrowers  who 
do  not  qualify  for  loan  restructuring  the  ten 
year  recapture  provision  applicable  to  bor- 
rowers who  do  qualify;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  Nutrition  and  Forestry. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 
The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  FORD,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.J.  Res.  98.  Joint  resolution  to  esUbllsh 
separate  appropriation  accounts  for  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  RepresenUtives 
for  the  payment  of  official  mail  costs  (Rept. 
No.  101-27). 
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JijmCUTAVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  BURDICK,  from  the  Committee 
(m  Environment  and  Public  Works: 

Frank  Henry  Habicbt  U.  of  Virginia,  to  be 
Deputy  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency. 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  It  be 
confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominee's 
conmiitment  to  respond  to  requests  to 
appear  and  testify  before  any  duly 
constituted  committee  of  the  Senate.) 

By  Mr.  PELL,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations: 

Douglas  P.  Mulholland.  of  Maryland,  to 
be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State; 

Ivan  Selln.  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to 
be  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Manage- 
ment; 

Peter  F.  Seochia,  of  Michigan,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  Italy: 

(Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  mxnination.) 

Nominee:  Peter  F.  Seochia. 

Post:  Ambassador  to  Italy. 

Contributions,  amount,  date,  and  donee: 

1.  Self:  1985-~July  2,  Fry  for  Ouy  Vander 
Jagt,  $80;  August  26,  Henry  for  Congress. 
$500;  March  4.  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee, $80. 

IMO— June  16,  Levi  for  Congress.  $100; 
July  7,  Fry  for  Ouy  Vander  Jagt.  $80:  July 
9,  Bunnlng  for  Congress,  $100;  August  15. 
Friends  of  Jim  Dunn.  $100;  June  10,  Henry 
for  Congress,  $500:  August  15,  Henry  for 
Congress,  $500;  April  15,  Fund  for  America's 
Future,  $1,000;  January  7,  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee,  $90;  January  20,  Conserv- 
ative Caucus,  $60;  May  5.  Stanley  Orot  for 
Congress.  $500;  July  7,  Traywick  for  Con- 
gress, $50;  August  7,  Upton  '86,  $500;  August 
29,  Conservative  Caucus,  $100. 

1987— May  18.  George  Bush  for  President. 
$1,000;  January  30.  Paul  Bxxaj  Congression- 
al Task  Force.  $500;  June  12.  Fry  for  Ouy 
Vander  Jagt.  $80;  November  30.  Upton  '88 
Committee.  $500;  January  20,  Republican 
National  Committee.  $100;  January  30,  Con- 
servative Caucus.  $15;  February  23,  Republi- 
can National  Committee.  $50;  May  18. 
Mends  of  Stanley  Orot.  $25;  June  2,  Con- 
servative Caucus.  $100. 

1968— January  19,  Republican  National 
Committee.  $50;  March  10.  Upton  '88.  $100; 
March  14,  Black  American  Salute.  $150; 
March  17.  Mfa-Mg^n  People  for  Jim  Dunn. 
$500;  April  4.  Doug  Carl  for  Congress. 
$1,000:  April  20.  Dunn  for  Senate.  $500; 
April  23.  Allgaier  for  Congress.  $500;  June 
20.  Vander  Jagt  Campaign  Cranmittee.  $80; 
August  1.  Pete  DawUns  for  Senate.  $50; 
September  13.  Buhl  for  Congress.  $100;  July 
29.  Gerald  R.  Ford  New  Leadership  Council. 
$2,000;  September  12.  Quayle  for  Vice  Presi- 
dent. $1,000.  September  20,  Michigan  people 
for  ^m  Dunn.  $1,000;  December  8,  Republi- 
can Nattonal  Committee.  $100. 

X  Spouse:  Joan  Seochia.  July  27,  1987. 
George  Bush  tar  President.  $1,000. 

3.  CtiUdren  and  spouses  names:  Charles 
Seodila  (son)  September  25.  1987.  George 
Bush  tix  President.  $1,000;  Stephanie  Sec- 
chla  (daughter),  none;  Sandra  Secchia 
(daughter)  none;  Mark  Seochia  (son),  none. 


4.  Parents  names:  Valerie  Kelly  (mother) 
and  Enoch  Kelly  (stepfather),  1988,  Repub- 
lican National  Committee,  $15;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Norm  Peterson  (in-laws),  1988,  Oeorge  Bush 
for  President,  $300. 

5.  Orandparents  names:  Marguerite  Smith 
(grandmother),  none. 

6.  Brothers  and  spouses  names:  none. 

7.  Sisters  and  spouses  names:  Valerie  Oail 
Secchia  (sister),  none. 

John  Cameron  Monjo,  of  Maryland,  a 
Career  Member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Serv- 
ice, Class  of  Career  Minister,  to  t>e  Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Repub- 
lic of  Indonesia. 

(Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination.) 

Nominee:  John  C.  MonJo. 

Post:  Ambassador  to  Indonesia. 

Contributions,  amount,  date,  and  donee: 

1.  Self:  none. 

2.  Spouse:  Slrkka  O.  MonJo,  none. 

3.  Children  and  spouses  names:  Rolf  K. 
MonJo,  none;  Christina  C.  MonJo,  none. 

4.  Parents  names:  Deceased  (Ferdinand 
and  Maymy  MonJo).  none.* 

'Notes  pursuant  to  March  8,  1089  telecon  be- 
tween Ambaasaor  Monjo  and  Lucy  Reed  of  the 
Legml  Adviser's  Office,  Depwtment  of  State. 

5.  Grandparents  names:  Deceased  (more 
than  five  years  ago),  none. 

6.  Brothers  and  spouses  names:  Louise 
MonJo;  none. 

7.  Sisters  and  spouses  names:  none. 

(The  above  nominations  were  report- 
ed with  the  recommendation  that  they 
be  confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominees' 
commitment  to  respond  to  requests  to 
appear  and  testify  before  any  duly 
constituted  committee  of  the  Senate.) 

By  Mr.  NUNN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services: 

Donald  B.  Rice,  of  California,  to  be  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force  (Exec.  Rept.  No.  101- 
6); 

The  following-named  officer  for  reap- 
pointment as  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  under  tiUe  10.  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  154: 

Gen.  Robert  T.  Herres,  521-30-4808FR. 
UJ3.  Air  Force. 

Blr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  from  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  I 
report  favorably  the  attached  listing 
of  nominations. 

Those  identified  with  a  single  aster- 
isk, (*)  are  to  be  placed  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar.  Those  identified  with  a 
double  asterisk  (**)  are  to  lie  on  the 
Secretary's  desk  for  the  information 
of  any  Senator  since  these  names  have 
already  appeared  in  the  Congrbssion- 
AL  Rbcors  and  to  save  the  expense  of 
printing  again. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  nominations  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  Secretary's  desk  were  printed  in 
the  Rbcors  of  BCay  1,  XAay  2,  and  May 
16,  1989  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 

*Lt.  (Sen.  Frederic  J.  Brown.  USA.  to  be 
placed  on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade  of 
lieutenant  general  (Reference  No.  318). 


*MaJ.  Gen.  Frederic  M.  Franks.  Jr..  USA. 
to  be  lieutenant  general  (Reference  No. 
319). 

*Gen.  Joseph  J.  Went,  USMC,  to  be  reas- 
signed in  the  grade  of  general  to  serve  as  As- 
sistant Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps 
and  Chief  of  Staff  (Reference  No.  321). 

*MaJ.  Gen.  Norman  H.  Smith.  USMC.  to 
be  lieutenant  general  (Reference  No.  322). 

"In  the  Air  Force  there  are  27  promo- 
tions and  appointments  to  the  grade  of  lieu- 
tenant colonel  and  below  (list  begins  with 
Wayne  E.  Balcom)  (Reference  No.  323). 

**In  the  Navy  and  Naval  Reserve  there 
are  5  appointments  and  reappointments  to 
the  grade  of  commander  and  below  (list 
begins  with  Kriss  B.  Stanley)  (Reference 
No.  324). 

*MaJ.  Gen.  James  R.  Hall.  Jr..  USA,  to  be 
lieutenant  general  (Reference  No.  333). 

••In  the  Air  Force  Reserve  there  are  9  ap- 
pointments and  promotions  to  the  grade  of 
colonel  and  below  (list  begins  with  James  E. 
Mullen)  (Reference  No.  334). 

••In  the  Air  Force  Reserve  there  are  20 
promotions  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  colo- 
nel (list  begins  with  Alan  V.  Box)  (Refer- 
ence No.  335). 

••In  the  Air  Force  Reserve  there  are  3  vp- 
pointments  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  colo- 
nel (list  begins  with  Jon  M.  Owings)  (Refer- 
ence No.  336). 

••In  the  Air  Force  there  is  one  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant 
(Robert  J.  Prink)  (Reference  No.  336). 

Total:  70. 

(The  above  nominations  were  report- 
ed with  the  recommendation  that  they 
be  confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominees' 
commitment  to  respond  to  requests  to 
appear  and  testify  before  any  duly 
constituted  committee  of  the  Seiuite.) 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILI^S  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  luianimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By   Mr.   (X>NRAD   (for   himself.   Mr. 

Harkin,  Mr.  Leahy.  Mr.  Bi^itcrxll, 

Mr.  FowLER,  and  Mr.  Dascrlx): 

S.  1008.  A  bill  to  promote  the  growth  and 

economic  diversification  of.  and  to  increase 

business  and  emplosmient  opportimlties  in 

rural  America,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 

the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition, 

and  Forestry. 

By  Ux.  DANFORTH  (for  himself.  Ux. 
HoLLiMGS,  Mr.  iROirrx,  Mr.  Bhtar, 
and  Mr.  McCohmkll): 
S.  1009.  A  bill  to  amend  section  315  of  the 
Communication  Act  of  1934  with  respect  to 
the  purchase  of  broadcasting  time  by  candi- 
dates for  public  office;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  WIU30N  (for  himself,  Mr. 
D'Amato.  and  Mr.  Hklms): 
S.  1010.  A  bill  to  encourage  further  coop- 
eration between  Federal.  State,  and  local 
law  enforcement  agencies  in  their  efforts 
against  drug  trafficking  and  other  serious 
criminal  activities;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  EXON: 
S.  1011.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  XVin  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  and  other  provisions  of 
law  to  delay  for  1  year  the  effective  dates  of 
the  supplemental  Medicare  premium  and 
additional  benefits  under  part  B  of  the  Med- 
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icare Program,  with  the  exception  of  the 
spousal  impoverishment  benefit;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  BCr.  EXON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
BoRBi): 
S.  1012.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Disaster  As- 
sistance Act  of  1988  to  extend  disaster  as- 
sistance to  losses  due  to  adverse  weather 
conditions  in  1988  or  1989  for  crops  planted 
in  1988  for  harvest  In  1989.  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  PRESSLER: 
a  1013.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agrlmltural 
Act  of  1949  to  remove  the  5-percent  acreage 
limitation  requirement  on  producers  of  the 
1990  crop  of  oats  and  to  require  that  the 
acreage  base  of  such  crop  of  oats  be  deter- 
mined separate  from  that  of  barley,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  DURENBERGER: 
S.  1014.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  tempo- 
rary suspension  of  the  duty  on  certain  two- 
stroke  cycle  piston  engines;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

8.  1016.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily  the 
duty  on  certain  plastic  web  sheeting;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  DOLE: 
8.  1018.  A  bill  to  change  the  name  of 
"Marlon  Lake,"  located  northwest  of 
Marlon.  KB,  to  "Marlon  Reservoir";  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

By  B4r.  FORD  (for  himself,  Mr.  Leaht, 
Mr.  Hetlin,  and  Mr.  Pryor): 
8.  1017.  A  bill  to  enhance  the  ability  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census  to  gather  infor- 
mation concerning  rural  areas  for  Congress, 
to  Improve  historic  preservation  efforts,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
DeCohciki): 
8.  1018.  A  bill  to  set  forth  principles  for 
United  States  nationals  involved  in  industri- 
al cooperation  projects  in  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  Baltic  States  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

By  Mr.  FOWLER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Leaht,  Mr.  Pryor,  Mr.  Kerrey,  Ui. 
CoHRAS,  and  Mr.  Borxn): 
S.  1019.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Rural  Electri- 
fication Act  of  1936  to  esUblish  a  nation- 
wide rural  star  school  program  to  Improve 
educational   opportunities   in   rural   areas, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  BRADLEY  (for  himself  and 
BCr.  Matsuhaga): 
S.  1020.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Child  Survival  Fund  and  for 
other  health  and  disease  assistance  pro- 
grams; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

By  Bdr.  McCAIN: 
8.  1021.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  protec- 
tion of  Indian  graves  and  burial  grounds, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.  1022.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tlona  Act  of  1934  to  provide  authorization  of 
appropriations  for  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Ccmunlssion.  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science, 
and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  DASCHLE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
I^AHT,  Mr.  Phtor,  and  Mr.  Conrad): 
8. 1023.  A  bill  to  provide  grants  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  for  technology  and 


emergency  assistance  to  benefit  rural  areas, 
to  target  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion investments  toward  business  develop- 
ment, telecommunications  Improvement, 
and  community  planning,  to  assist  dis- 
tressed rural  hospitals  with  PmHA  commu- 
nity facility  loans,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  DASCHLE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Leahy,  and  Mr.  Conrao): 
S.  1024.  A  bill  to  improve  the  coordination 
of  the  rural  development  efforts  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agricultiu-e,  and  to  Increase  the 
rural  development  efforts  of  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification  Administration,    and   for   other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  KERRY: 
S.  1025.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
to  carry  out  the  Magnuson  Fishery  Conser- 
vation and  Management  Act  for  fiscal  years 
1990, 1991,  and  1992,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science, 
and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN: 
S.  1026.  A  bill  to  prevent  abuses  of  the 
HUD   section   8   Moderate   Rehabilitation 
Program;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HARKIN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
CointAO): 
S.  1027.  A  bill  to  enhance  the  role  of  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration  in 
rural  development  and  in  small  community 
water  and  sewer  Improvement,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  BOREN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Lkahy,  Mr.  Phyor,  and  Mr.  Conrad): 
S.  1028.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  to  estab- 
lish Farmers  Home  Administration  loan 
rates  for  health  care  facilities  based  on  the 
average  per  capita  income  of  the  area  to  be 
served,  to  Increase  water  facility  grant  au- 
thorization levels,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  BAUCUS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Leahy): 
S.  1029.  A  bill  to  establish  a  nationwide 
business  "incubator"  program  to  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry. 

By  Mr.  KERREY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Leahy,  and  Mr.  Conrad): 
S.  1030.  A  bill  to  improve  telecommunica- 
tions linlKS  for  rural  businesses,  to  make 
available  to  rural  areas  Information  con- 
cerning the  availability  of  nu«l  develop- 
ment assistance  programs  through  the  Na- 
tional Agriculture  Library,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  DOMENICI: 
S.  1031.  A  bill  to  establish  an  Engineering 
Extension    Service    as    a    mission    of    the 
Energy  Extension  Service  to  enable  entre- 
preneurs to  receive  engineering  information 
vital  to  such  businesses,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources. 

By  Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Harkin): 
S.  1032.  A  bOl  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  to  establish  eligibility  require- 
ments for  agricultural  commodity  price  sup- 
port programs  with  respect  to  the  delivery 
of  irrigation;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 


By  Mr.  SPECTER: 
S.J.  Res.  136.  Joint  resolution  designating 
August  8,  1989  as  "National  Neighborhood 
Crime  Watch  E>ay";  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


SUBMISSION  OP  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  MITCHELL: 

S.  Con.  Res.  38.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  a  conditional  recess  or  ad- 
journment of  the  Senate  from  May  18  or  19, 
1989  until  May  31,  1989,  and  a  conditional 
adjournment  of  the  House  from  May  25, 
1989  until  May  31,  1989;  considered  and 
agreed  to. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  CONRAD  (for  himself. 

Mr.  Harkin.  Mr.  Leahy,  Mr. 

Mitchell.    Mr.    Fowler,    and 

Mr.  Daschle): 
S.  1008.  A  bill  to  promote  the  growth 
and  economic  diversification  of,  and  to 
increase  business  and  employment  op- 
portunities in  rural  America,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

RX7RAL  nrVESTMZHT  FUHU  ACT 

Mr.  CONRAD.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  today  to  introduce  the 
Rural  Investment  F\md  Act  of  1989.  I 
do  so  on  behalf  of  myself.  Senators 
Harkin,  Leahy,  Mitchell,  Fowler 
and  Daschle.  This  bill  will  help  pro- 
vide the  needed  capital  for  rural  small 
business  retention,  creation,  and  ex- 
pansion. 

In  my  meetings  and  discussions  with 
bankers,  economic  development  au- 
thorities, and  small  businesses  in 
North  Dakota,  it  is  clear  that  rural 
America  is  facing  severe  economic  de- 
cline. Unemployment,  underemploy- 
ment, poverty,  and  outmlgration  are 
increasingly  significant  problems  in 
rural  communities  throughout  the 
coimtry.  The  lack  of  economic  diversi- 
ty in  rural  areas  has  made  these  rural 
areas  more  vulnerable  during  econom- 
ic downturns. 

Although  25  percent  of  our  Nation's 
population  lives  in  rural  ao^as,  this 
number  is  declining  rapidly.  Across 
the  Nation,  rural  areas  are  experienc- 
ing losses  in  population  and  Job  avail- 
ability. The  Agriculture  Department 
estimates  that  rural  America  lost 
630,000  people  due  to  outmlgration  in 
1985-86  alone— a  larger  number  than 
the  average  of  either  the  fifties  or  six- 
ties. Many  college  graduates  leave 
rural  areas  due  to  lack  of  Job  opportu- 
nities, not  because  of  a  desire  to  leave 
their  home  State. 

And  in  1986,  more  than  1,000  rural 
counties  had  an  annual  average  unem- 
ployment rate  exceeding  9  percent. 
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Previoiuly,  rural  policy  fociised 
almost  solely  on  agricultural  issues; 
however,  the  problems  of  rural  areas 
extend  beyond  these  issues.  While  ag- 
riculture will  always  be  important  to 
the  rural  economy,  one  key  to  rural 
economic  development  is  diversifica- 
tion. 

By  shifting  our  legislative  focus  to- 
wards new  business  development  we 
can  rebuild  our  rural  communities,  en- 
abling them  to  make  a  larger  contribu- 
tion to  the  global  economic  issues 
facing  our  country. 

Most  rural  areas  lack  access  to  ade- 
quate capital  to  shift  their  focus  to  di- 
ver^y  their  economic  base.  From  dis- 
cussions with  North  Dakotans,  I  have 
learned  the  problem  is  not  Just  the 
cost  of  capital,  but  its  availability. 
Most  owners  of  rural  small  businesses 
find  themselves  relying  upon  personal 
savings,  funds  provided  by  family 
members,  or  personal  loans  by  friends, 
especially  for  long-term  credit. 

Rural  businesses  have  difficulties  in 
obtaining  sufficient  capital  from  local 
lending  institutions.  The  commercial 
lenders  in  rural  areas  do  not  directly 
provide  equity  capital,  but  generally 
make  loans  to  meet  short-term  work- 
ing capital  needs.  Small  rural  business- 
es who  need  capital  have  to  rely  on  a 
relatively  limited  array  of  potential  in- 
vestors. Access  to  venture  capital  firms 
and  investment  banks  is  also  limited. 

In  the  past  decade,  small  businesses 
have  out-performed  large  businesses  in 
creating  Jobs.  The  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration reports  that  in  1988, 
small  business  continued  to  lead  in  Job 
generation.  However,  rural  areas  are 
not  experiencing  this  growth  in  small 
business.  With  the  population  move- 
ment to  metropolitan  areas  and  with 
the  lack  of  available  ci^ital,  it  should 
be  no  surprise  that  small  business 
growth  in  rural  areas  is  30-percent 
slower  than  in  urban  areas.  In  North 
Dakota,  small  business  starts  declined 
29.4  percent  between  BAarch  1987  and 
March  1988. 

The  Rural  Investment  Fund  Act  es- 
tablishes an  investment  fimd  of  $100 
million  per  year  for  3  years.  This  fund 
will  be  established  under  the  Rural 
Partnerships  Investment  Board  and 
authorizes  it  to  provide  lines  of  credit 
to  State  or  local  entities  to  form  re- 
volving loan  funds  for  small  business 
retention,  creation,  and  expansion. 
These  entities  will  serve  rural  areas, 
and  include  economic  development  dis- 
tricts. State  agencies,  counties,  towns, 
townships,  or  nonprofit  private  com- 
munity development  corporations.  As 
the  funds  are  repaid  to  the  lending 
entity,  they  will  go  into  the  entities' 
permanent  revolving  loan  fund  and 
will  later  be  replaced  to  create  more 
Jobs. 

State  entities  may  receive  a  line  of 
credit  up  to  $1,250,000  over  5  years  and 
all  other  entities  may  receive  up  to 
$750,000  over  5  years.  Eligible  enti- 


ties are  to  be  funded  in  at  least  45 
States.  The  maximum  amoimt  of 
funding  to  any  one  State  will  not 
exceed  $10  million. 

To  receive  the  partnership  funds, 
the  entities  must  receive  commitments 
from  other  sectors  to  match  funds 
equal  to  the  line  of  credit  to  be  ex- 
tended. 

The  revolving  loan  funds  must  be 
matched  by  other  sectors  and  used  for 
rural  small  business  retention,  cre- 
ation, or  expansion.  The  loan  funds 
may  be  used  to  provide  debt  or  equity 
capital,  on  loan  guarantees.  At  least 
one  bank,  savings  and  loan,  or  commu- 
nity development  corporation  must 
provide  at  least  a  50-percent  match  of 
each  investment  or  loan  made  to  each 
business  applicant. 

These  partnerships  will  work  well 
with  existing  Federal  programs  to  pro- 
vide powerful  mechanisms  to  ensure 
rural  businesses  have  access  to  much 
needed  capital. 

The  trends  of  unemployment,  under- 
employment and  outmigration  cannot 
continue.  Rural  America  needs  help 
now.  Like  the  national  and  interna- 
tional economies,  the  urban  and  rural 
economies  are  interdependent.  We  can 
not  afford  to  wait. 

Revitalizing  the  rural  economy  must 
be  a  high  priority  in  the  101st  Con- 
gress. I  believe  tills  bill  will  help  to  en- 
courage investment  in  rural  America 
and  contribute  to  its  recovery. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
bill,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

S.  1008 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of  the    United   States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SKCnON  I.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Rural  In- 
vestment Fund  Act  of  1989". 

9EC  2.  DETINTnONa 

As  used  In  this  Act: 

(1)  Board.— The  term  "Board"  means  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Rural  Partner- 
sliips  Investment  Board  established  in  sec- 
tion 3(b). 

(2)  Eligiblb  nrrrrr.— The  term  "eligible 
entity"  means  a  corporation  tliat— 

(A)  is  a  nonprofit  private  coriwration  or  a 
public  entity  tiiat  is— 

(i)  the  govemJiiK  body  of  each  public  re- 
gional organization  (such  as  the  governing 
body  of  an  economic  development  district) 
that  is  chartered  or  otherwise  organized 
under  State  law  for  the  purpose  of  promot- 
ing economic  development; 

(ii)  the  agency  of  each  State  that  Is  pri- 
marily responsible  for  rural  economic  devel- 
opment programs  wittiin  the  State; 

(iii)  the  governing  body  of  a  country  or 
other  political  subdivision  of  a  State; 

(iv)  the  governing  body  of  a  town  or  town- 
stiip  within  a  State; 

(V)  an  Incorporated  public  organization  or 
a  nonprofit  private  community  development 
corporation,  or  similar  nonprofit  private  or- 
ganization, tliat  is  chartered  or  otherwise 
organized  under  State  law  for  the  purpose 
of  promoting  economic  development;  or 


(vl)  an  Indian  tribe  (as  defined  in  section 
4(b)  of  the  Indian  Self-E>etermlnation  and 
Education  Assistance  Act  (25  U.S.C.  450b)), 
any  Indian  organization  or  entity  chartered 
under  the  Act  of  June  18,  1934  (25  U.S.C. 
1001  et  seq.)  commonly  known  as  the 
"Indian  Reorganization  Act",  or  any  tribal 
organization  (as  defined  in  the  section  4(c) 
of  the  Indian  Self-Determlnation  and  Edu- 
cation Assistance  Act  (25  n.S.C.  450b(c)); 
and 

(B)  meets  the  re<iuirements  of  paragraphs 
(3)  and  (5)  of  section  4(c); 

(C)  possesses  the  powers  reasonably  neces- 
sary to  perform  the  functions  and  activities 
described  in  this  Act; 

(D)  has  a  professional  staff  Euid  manage- 
ment ability  (including  adequate  account- 
ing, legal,  and  business  servicing  abilities  or 
experience);  and 

(E)  meets  any  other  requirements  estab- 
lished by  the  Board  to  carry  out  this  Act. 

(3)  iNVESTMEirr  Board.— The  term  "Invest- 
ment Board"  means  the  Rural  Partnerships 
Investment  Board  established  in  section 
3(a). 

(4)  Local  Busirzss.— The  term  "local  busi- 
ness" means— 

(A)(i)  a  business  concern,  located  in  a 
rural  area,  that— 

(I)  Is  incorporated  under  State  law;  and 

(II)  is  independently  owned  and  operated 
as  defined  by  the  Board;  and 

(11)  an  individual  who  plans  to  organize 
and  operate  an  entity  of  the  type  described 
in  subparagraph  (A);  and 

(B)  that  meets  additional  requirements 
that  axe  established  by  the  Board  to  carry 
out  the  intent  of  this  Act. 

(5)  Metropoutian  couwty.— The  term 
"metropolitan  county"  means  a  county  that 
contains  at  least  a  part  of  a  metropolitan 
statistical  area  as  designated  by  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget. 

(8)  Rdral  area.— The  term  "rural  area" 
means  all  territory  of  a  State  that  Is  not 
within  a  metropolitan  statistical  area  or  the 
outer  boundary  of  any  city  or  town  having  a 
population  of  20,000  or  more  based  on  the 
latest  dlcennial  census  of  the  United  States. 

(7)  Rural  ruwo.— The  term  "Rural  Fund" 
means  the  Rural  Business  Investment  Fund 
established  under  section  4(a). 

(8)  Secretary.— The  term  "Secretary" 
means  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  imless 
otherwise  specified  in  this  Act. 

(9)  State.— The  term  "State"  means  any 
of  the  50  States. 

SEC     3.      RURAL     PARTNERSHIPS      INVESTMENT 
BOARD. 

(a)  EsTABLisHKENT.— There  is  established 
a  "Rural  Partnerships  Investment  Board" 
to  provide  lines  of  credit  to  eligible  entities 
whose  applications  have  been  approved  by 
the  Board,  to  enable  such  entities  to  estab- 
lish, maintain,  or  expand  revolving  funds 
that  are  used  for  loans,  or  to  guarantee 
loans,  or  for  other  Investments  in  new  or  ex- 
panding rural  local  businesses  in  conjunc- 
tion with  loans  or  other  Investments  made 
by  banks  (as  defined  in  section  2(c)  of  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956  (12 
U.S.C.  1841(c))),  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions (as  defined  in  title  IV  of  the  National 
Housing  Act.  as  amended  (12  UJS.C.  1724  et 
seq.)),  or  community  development  credit 
unions. 

(b)  Board  or  Dirbctors.— 

(1)  IM  cxmRAL.— The  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Investment  Board  shall  consist  of— 

(A)  the  Administrator  of  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration; 
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(B)  the  Administrator  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration; 

(C)  the  Administrator  of  the  Extension 
Service  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture; 
and 

(D)  two  members  who  shall  be  experi- 
enced in  rural  development  and  related  mat- 
ters to  be  appointed  by  the  President  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  of 
which  each  member  shall  be  from  a  sepa- 
rate political  party. 

(2)  Chairfehsoh.— The  Chairperson  of  the 
Board  shall  be  elected  by  the  members  of 
the  Board  from  among  the  Board  members 
who  are  Administrators  under  subpara- 
graphs (A)  through  (C)  of  paragraphs  (1), 
and  shall  serve  for  a  2-year  period.  Such 
Chairperson  may  serve  consecutive  terms. 

(3)  Vacahchs.— Vacancies  on  the  Board 
shall  be  filled  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
vacant  position  was  previously  filled. 

(4)  Chikf  EXEcmrvE  omcEH.— A  chief  ex- 
ecutive officer  shall  be  selected  by  the 
Board  and  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
Board. 

(5)  QuoHUif.— A  quorum  shall  consist  of 
three  members  of  the  Board.  All  decisions 
made  by  the  Board  shall  require  an  affirma- 
tive vote  of  a  majority  of  the  members. 

(6)  CoMpnisATiOK.— Members     of     the 

Board— 

(A)  appointed  under  subparagraphs  (A). 
(B).  and  (C)  of  paragraph  (1)  shall  receive 
reasonable  allowances  for  necessary  ex- 
penses of  travel,  lodging,  and  subsistence  in- 
curred in  attending  meetings  and  other  ac- 
tivities of  the  Investment  Board,  as  set 
forth  in  the  bylaws  issued  by  the  Board  of 
Directors,  except  that  such  level  shall  not 
exceed  the  maximum  fixed  by  subchapter  1 
of  chapter  57  of  title  5.  United  SUtes  Code, 
for  officers  and  employees  of  the  United 
States;  and 

(B)  appointed  under  subparagn4>h  (D)  of 
paragraph  (1)  shall  receive  compensation 
for  the  time  devoted  to  meetings  and  other 
activities  at  a  daily  rate  not  to  exceed  the 
daily  rate  of  compensation  prescribed  for 
Level  in  of  the  Executive  SchediUe  under 
section  5314  of  title  5,  United  SUtes  Code, 
and  reasonable  allowances  for  necessary  ex- 
penses of  travel,  lodging,  and  subsistence  in- 
curred in  attending  meetings  and  other  ac- 
tivities of  the  Investment  Board,  as  set 
forth  In  the  bylaws  issued  by  the  Board  of 
Directors,  except  that  such  level  shall  not 
exceed  the  nmTimnm  fixed  by  subchapter  1 
of  chapter  57  of  title  5.  United  SUtes  Code, 
for  officers  and  employees  of  the  United 

SUtes.  J    ,.  „ 

(7)  RULKS  Alio  RECORDS.— The  Board  shau 
adopt  such  rules  and  procedures  as  it  may 
consider  appropriate  for  the  transaction  of 
the  business  of  the  Investment  Board,  and 
shall  keep  permanent  and  accurate  records 
and  minutes  of  Its  acts  and  proceedings. 

(C)    POW^iS    or    THE    IHVESTMEHT   BOARD.— 

The  Investment  Board  shall  be  a  body  cor- 
porate that  shall  have  the  power  to— 

(1)  operate  under  the  direction  of  its 
Board: 

(2)  adopt,  alter,  and  use  a  corporate  seal. 
which  shall  be  judicially  noted; 

(3)  provide  for  one  or  more  officers,  em- 
ployees, and  agents,  as  may  be  necessary, 
define  their  duties,  and  require  surety  bonds 
or  make  other  provisions  against  losses  occa- 
sioned by  acts  of  such  persons; 

(4)  hire,  promote,  compensate,  and  dis- 
charge officers  and  employees  of  the  Invest- 
ment Board,  without  regard  to  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  except  that  no  such  of- 
ficer or  employee  shaU  receive  an  annual 
rate  of  basic  pay  In  excess  of  the  rate  pre- 


scribed for  Level  III  of  the  Executive  Sched- 
ule under  section  5314  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code; 

(5)  prescribe  by  its  Board  its  bylaws,  that 
shall  be  consistent  with  law.  and  that  shall 
provide  for  the  manner  in  which- 

(A)  its  officers,  employees,  and  agents  are 
selected; 

(B)  its  property  is  acquired,  held,  and 
transferred; 

(C)  Its  general  operations  are  to  be  con- 
ducted; and 

(D)  the  privileges  granted  by  law  are  exer- 
cised and  enjoyed; 

(6)  with  the  consent  of  any  executive  de- 
partment or  independent  agency,  use  the  in- 
formation, services,  staff,  and  facilities  of 
such  in  carrying  out  this  Act; 

(7)  enter  into  contracts  and  make  advance, 
progress,  or  other  payments  with  respect  to 
such  contracts; 

(8)  sue  and  be  sued  in  its  corporate  name, 
and  complain  and  defend  in  courts  of  com- 
petent Jurisdiction; 

(9)  acquire,  hold,  lease,  mortgage,  or  dis- 
pose of,  at  public  or  private  sale,  real  and 
personal  property,  and  otherwise  exercise 
all  the  usual  incidents  of  ownership  of  prop- 
erty necessary  and  convenient  to  its  oper- 
ations; 

(10)  modify  or  consent  to  the  modification 
of  any  contract  or  agreement  to  which  it  is  a 
party  or  in  which  it  has  an  interest  under 
this  Act; 

(11)  make  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
the  Board  determines  necessary  and  appro- 
priate to  carry  out  the  authority  vested  in 
the  Board  under  this  Act; 

(12)  procure  the  temporary  (not  in  excess 
of  2  years)  or  intermittent  services  of  ex- 
perts or  consultants  or  organizations  there- 
of, and  in  such  cases  such  services  shall  be 
without  regard  to  the  civil  service  and  classi- 
fication laws  and  without  regard  to  section  5 
of  title  41,  at  rates  not  to  exceed  the  daily 
equivalent  of  the  highest  rate  payable 
under  section  5332  of  title  5,  United  SUtes 
Code,  including  traveltime,  and  while  such 
individual  is  away  from  the  home  or  regular 
place  of  business  of  such  individual,  travel 
expenses  as  authorized  under  section  5703 
of  title  5,  United  SUtes  Code;  and 

(13)  exercUe  other  powers  as  set  forth  in 
this  Act,  and  such  other  incidental  powers 
as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  Its  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  in  accordance  with 
this  Act. 

SEC  4.  KSTABU8HMENT  OF  WYBSniENT  FUND. 

(a)  Establishment.— 

(1)  IH  GENERAL.— There  is  esUbllshed  in 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  SUtes  a  fund 
for  the  use  of  the  Board  in  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  that  shall  be  known  as 
the  "Rural  Business  Investment  Fund". 

(2)  AvAiLABiUTT.- The  Fund  esUbllshed 
under  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  available  to 
the  Board  to  provide  lines  of  credit  for  re- 
volving funds  to  be  operated  by  approved  el- 
igible entities  to  serve  local  businesses  In 
rural  areas. 

(b)  Use.- 
(1)  Lines  op  credit.— Amounts  contained 

in  the  fund  established  under  subsection  (a) 
shaU  be  used  by  the  Board  to  provide  lines 
of  credit  in  amounts  determined  appropri- 
ate by  the  Board,  but  in  no  event  shall  any 
such  line  of  credit  exceed  $750,000  to  an  ap- 
proved eUgible  entity.  Each  line  of  credit 
shall  be  made  available  over  a  period  of  time 
esUbllshed  by  the  Board  for  each  such 
entity,  but  in  no  event  shall  any  such  period 
of  time  extend  beyond  the  date  on  which 
the  Investment  Board  is  terminated  under 
section  5(m). 
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(2)  Exception.— Notwithstanding  para- 
graph (1),  if  the  approved  eligible  entity  is 
the  agency  of  any  SUte  that  is  primarily  re- 
sponsible for  the  rural  economic  develop- 
ment programs  within  such  SUte,  and  if 
such  agency  agrees  to  serve  all  rural  areas 
of  the  SUte  regarding  assistance  provided 
under  this  Act,  the  Board  may  provide  a 
line  of  credit  to  such  agency  in  an  amount 
that  shall  not  exceed  $1,250,000,  to  be  pro- 
vided in  the  manner  described  In  paragraph 
(1). 

(3)  Amounts  drawn  from  line.— Amounts 
drawn  from  each  line  of  credit  by  each  ap- 
proved eligible  entity  shall  be  used  solely  as 
provided  under  this  Act. 

(c)  Applications  op  Eligible  Entities  por 
Lines  op  Credit.— 

( 1 )  Federal  register  notices.— The  Board 
shall  publish  notices  of  soliciUtions  for  ap- 
plications for  lines  of  credit  in  the  Federal 
Register  and  such  notices  shall  contain— 

(A)  the  application  procedures  esUbllshed 
by  the  Board; 

(B)  the  application  requirements  of  para- 
graph (3); 

(C)  the  deadlines  for  submission  of  appli- 
cations (which  in  no  event  shall  be  less  than 
150  days  after  the  publication  of  the  appli- 
cable notice); 

(D)  a  copy  of  all  available  response  forms; 

(E)  a  summary  of  the  functions  of  the 
Board  regarding  applications;  and 

(F)  other  toformation  determined  appro- 
priate by  the  Board. 

(2)  StraMissioN  AND  consideration.— An  el- 
igible entity  that  desires  to  receive  a  line  of 
credit  under  this  Act  shall  submit  an  appli- 
cation to  the  Board  at  such  time,  In  such 
form,  eoid  containing  such  information  and 
documenUtion,  including  a  description  of 
the  areas  to  be  served,  as  the  Board  shall 
prescribe  under  paragraph  (1),  and  the 
Board  shall  consider  each  such  application 
based  on  the  requirements  of  this  Act. 

(3)  Eligible  ENrmr.- 

(A)  Matching  ponds.- In  order  for  an  ap- 
plication to  be  considered  for  approval  by 
the  Board  for  a  line  of  credit,  each  eUgible 
entity  that  submits  an  application  shall— 

(i)  certify  in  writing  that  it  shall  use  such 
funds  as  part  of  a  revolving  fimd  to  invest 
in,  lend  funds  to,  or  guarantee  loans  made 
to,  local  businesses  in  accordance  with  this 
Act;  and 

(11)(I)  agree  to  provide  matching  funds 
(Federal  funds  shall  not  be  used  to  satisfy 
such  matching  requirement),  in  amounts 
that  are  at  least  equal  to  the  amount  of  the 
line  of  credit  to  be  provided  by  the  Board, 
that  shall  be  in  the  form  of — 

(aa)  cash  or  cash  equivalenU;  or 

(bb)  letters  of  credit  in  favor  of  the  eligi- 
ble entity  issued  or  submitted  by  banks,  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations,  insurance  compa- 
nies, similar  Federally  regulated  financial 
institutions,  local  or  SUte  governments  or 
private  philanthrophic  foundations,  as  de- 
termined appropriate  and  accepUble  by  the 
Board:  or 

(II)  demonstrate,  through  procedures  de- 
termined appropriate  and  accepUble  by  the 
Board,  that  banks,  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions, or  coDununity  development  credit 
unions  are  prepared  to  participate  with  the 
eligible  entity  in  a  lending,  guarantee,  or  in- 
vestment program  for  the  benefit  of  local 
businesses,  and  that  the  total  financial  com- 
mitment demonstrated  by  the  letters  of 
intent  or  other  documents  Is  at  least  equal 
to  the  value  of  the  line  of  credit  for  which 
the  eligible  entity  is  applying.  

(B)  Exception  por  certain  eugiblx  enti- 
ties.- If  the  average  per  capiU  income  level 
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of  the  counties  containing  the  rural  areas 
aerred  by  an  eligible  entity  Is  less  than  70 
percent  of  the  national  average  per  capita 
income  for  the  most  recent  year  for  which 
such  Information  Is  available,  each  such  eli- 
gible entity  shall  only  be  required  to  match 
SO  percent  of  the  funds  provided  by  the 
Board  in  the  same  manner  described  in 
pangraph  (3KAKU)  (I)  or  (n).  A  list  of  the 
average  per  capita  income  and  population  of 
each  county  in  the  United  States  that  con- 
tains rural  areas,  and  the  national  average 
per  capita  Income  for  such  year,  shall  be 
published  In  the  Federal  Register  and  oth- 
erwise made  available  by  the  Board  to  the 
public. 

(4)  MoRiTORiHG  coMFUARCS.— The  Board 
shall  establish  procedures  to  monitor  the 
compliance  of  each  eligible  entity  partici- 
pating in  the  program  authorized  by  this 
Act  with  the  requirements  of  this  Act. 

(5)  Euanuc  mTiT»  bsvolvuig  ram  rk- 
quixDfBrr.— To  be  eligible  to  receive  a  line 
of  credit  from  the  Rural  Fund,  the  appli- 
cant eligible  entity  shall— 

(A)  demonstrate  its  ability  or  potential  ca- 
pacity to  make  sound  business,  lending  and 
investment  decisions  and  to  provide  business 
counseling  and  technical  assistance: 

(B)  demonstrate  its  ability  to  operate  con- 
sistent with  the  requirements  of  this  Act 
and  to  increase  the  availability  of  credit  in 
riiral  areas  to  promote  the  creation  or  ex- 
pansion of  viable  businesses  In  rural  areas; 

(C)  Identify  the  proposed  service  area, 
which  shall  have  common  characteristics 
(such  as  a  similar  industrial,  labor,  or  other 
markets,  similar  geographic  or  socioeconom- 
ic conditions,  or  other  related  consider- 
ations), and,  to  the  extent  that  such  area  in- 
cludes any  towns  or  townships,  such  towns 
or  townships  shall  be  served  in  their  entire- 
ty, and 

(D>  provide  an  assurance  that  its  service 
area  will  consist  of  an  area  within  the  State 
whose  median  household  income  was  less 
than  the  Statewide  nonmetropolltan 
median  household  income  for  such  State. 

(6)  FACTOKS  IM  approval  or  APPUCATIOlfS.— 

In  determining  which  applications  to  ap- 
prove, and  the  maximum  amount  of  funds 
to  be  offered  in  each  line  of  credit,  the 
Board  shall  grant  a  preference  to  eligible 
entities— 

(A)  that  have  experience  In  serving  local 
credit  or  equity  needs  and  In  making  sound 
business  and  Investment  decisions,  or  that 
have  the  ability  to  serve  such  needs  and 
make  such  decisions: 

(B)  whose  boards  of  directors,  or  govern- 
ing bodies  if  no  such  board  exists,  are  com- 
posed of  a  cross-section  of  individuals  (such 
as  Individuals  with  a  business,  community 
development  or  regional  development  back- 
ground, or  individuals  who  are  State,  local 
or  county  government  officials,  or  individ- 
uals involved  in  banking,  financial,  or  other 
investment  activities); 

(C)  that  agree,  and  are  able,  to  provide 
funds  that  are  in  excess  of  the  funds  to  be 
provided  by  the  Board  to  such  eligible 
entity  under  this  Act; 

(D)  that  are  likely  to  stimulate  significant 
Job  creation  or  retention  and  new  business 
creation  or  business  expansion  per  dollar  of 
funds  provided  under  this  section; 

(E)  that  submit  applications  that  demon- 
strate the  abUity  and  willingness  to  provide 
continuing  technical  and  management  as- 
■iatanoe,  training,  financial  and  business 
guidance,  and  planning,  to  approved  local 
buslnenes; 

(F)  that  demonstrate  that  the  activities  of 
the  eligible  entity  are  consistent  with  State, 


county  or  local  goals,  whichever  is  applica- 
ble, regarding  long-term  economic  growth 
and  community  development;  and 

(G)  that  submit  applications  containing  a 
comprehensive  investment  strategy,  devel- 
oped in  consultation  with  the  applicable 
State,  regional,  county  or  local  unit  of  gov- 
ernment. 

(7)  Geographic  sprkad.— 

(A)  In  gemxral.— In  awarding  lines  of 
credit  under  this  section  the  Board  shall  at- 
tempt, as  much  as  reasonably  practicable 
and  consistent  with  sound  financial  Judg- 
ment, to  assure  that  all  rural  regions  of  the 
United  States  benefit  from  such  awards. 

(B)  Mnmnnt  amount  or  funds.- After 
considering  the  availability  of  qualified  ap- 
plications, and  if  consistent  with  good  in- 
vestment practices  and  the  other  require- 
ments of  this  Act,  the  Board  shall  approve 
the  application  of  at  least  one  eligible  entity 
in  each  of  at  least  45  States.  The  Board 
shall,  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable 
and  appropriate,  ensure  that  eligible  enti- 
ties that  are  approved  by  the  Board  in  any 
given  State  receive  at  least  $750,000  (per 
State)  out  of  the  funds  provided  under  sub- 
section (d). 

(C)  Maximum  amount  op  punds.- The 
total  amount  of  funds  provided  under  this 
Act  to  eligible  entities  In  any  State  shall  not 
exceed  $10,000,000. 

(D)  Special  program.- 

(i)  In  general.— The  Board  shall  Issue  reg- 
ulations to  establish  a  program  that  targets 
the  benefits  of  the  Federal  lines  of  credit 
provided  under  this  section  to  those  rural 
8j-eas  and  residents  with  special  needs. 

(li)  Five  percent  rule.— If  consistent  with 
sound  Investment  practices,  not  less  than  5 
percent  of  the  funds  appropriated  under 
subsection  (d)  stiall  be  issued  to  eligible  en- 
tities that  will  serve— 

(i)  local  businesses  located  in  very  dis- 
tressed rural  areas,  as  defined  by  the  Board: 
and 

(ii)  local  businesses  located  in  rural  areas 
that  provide  beneficial  services  to  rural  resi- 
dents such  as  improved  medical,  hospital,  or 
health  care,  licensed  day  care  activities,  im- 
proved services  for  the  handicapped,  the  dis- 
abled, the  elderly  or  other  needy  individ- 
uals. Improved  educational  opportunities, 
improved  public  transportation  services  for 
needy  individuals,  or  other  related  services 
as  determined  appropriate  by  the  Board. 

(d)  Authorization  or  Appropriations.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$100,000,000  in  each  of  fiscal  years  1990 
through  1992  to  be  made  available  to  the 
Rural  Fund  and  the  Board  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  this  Act. 

(e)  Relocation  and  Refinancinc.- The 
Board  shall  establish  rules  and  procedures 
to  prohibit  eligible  entities  from  using  the 
assistance  received  under  this  Act  for  loans 
and  investments,  or  for  issuing  guarantees, 
that  would— 

( 1 )  facilitate  the  relocation  of  a  local  busi- 
ness from  one  community  to  another;  or 

(2)  refinance  the  existing  debt  of  a  local 
business,  except  that  such  refinancing  may 
be  undertaken  with  such  assistance  if  it  is 
undertaken  in  conjunction  with  a  substan- 
tial expansion  effort  by  the  local  business. 

SEC  S.  VOCMl.  REVOLVING  FUNDS. 

(a)  E^stabushment.— 

(1)  In  general.— Each  eligible  entity  ap- 
proved by  the  Board  to  participate  in  the 
program  established  under  this  Act  shall  es- 
tablish a  local  revolving  fund  account  in 
which  to  deposit— 

(AKl)  amounts  received  from  the  Board 
under  this  Act; 


(ii)  any  local  matching  funds  received 
under  section  4(c)(3KA);  and 

(ill)  any  profits  or  income  derived  from 
the  activities  of  the  revolving  fund  estab- 
lished under  this  subsection;  less 

(B)  reasonable  operating  expenses  or 
losses  incurred  in  administering  such  ftmd. 

(2)  Place  op  establishment.— Each  local 
revolving  fund  established  under  this  sub- 
section may  be  established  in  one  or  more 
member  banks  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  or  any  Federally  insured  State  non- 
member  bank  (as  defined  in  section  3(b)  of 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12 
U.S.C.  1813(b))  and  the  funds,  except  as 
used  as  authorized  in  subsection  (b),  shall 
be  held  in  cash  and  receive  interest  or  be  in- 
vested in  direct  obligations  of  the  United 
States  or  in  obligations  guaranteed  by  the 
United  States  or  an  agency  thereof. 

(b)  Use  or  Fund.— Amounts  in  the  local  re- 
volving fund  may  be  used— 

(1)  to  provide  debt  or  equity  capital,  or 
loan  guarantees,  to  local  approved  business- 
es as  authorized  in  this  Act,  under  proce- 
dures established  by  the  Board; 

(2)  to  cover  the  costs  of  providing  training, 
business  or  financial  planning,  management 
or  technical  assistance  to  local  approved 
businesses  in  amounts  that  do  not  exceed 
amounts  or  levels  described  in  standards  es- 
tablished by  the  Board; 

(3)  if  financial  Investments  are  made  in 
the  eligible  entity  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 4(c)(3)(A)(U)(I)(aa)  or  (bb),  to  provide 
for  a  return  of  capital  to  non-Federal  inves- 
tors in  the  revolving  fund,  except  that  if 
such  revolving  fund  experiences  capital  or 
other  losses  the  share  of  returned  capital 
under  this  paragraph  shall  be  proportion- 
ately, or  otherwise  appropriately  reduced  to 
reflect  such  loss,  under  procedures  estab- 
lished by  the  Board;  or 

(4)  to  cover  reasonable  operating  or  cap- 
ital expenses,  losses,  or  for  other  charges  as 
prescribed  in  rules  or  standards  established 
by  the  Board. 

(c)  Decisions  Concerning  Funding.— Eli- 
gible entities  that  receive  a  line  of  credit 
under  section  4  shall  make  case-by-case  de- 
terminations concerning  applications  sub- 
mitted by  each  local  business  for  loans, 
equity  capital  or  loan  guarantees,  under 
general  procedures  and  requirements  estab- 
lished by  the  Board. 

(d)  Requirement  or  Partnerships  por 
Loans  or  Investments— Funds  in  each  local 
revolving  fund  shall  be  loaned  or  invested 
only  if  one  or  more  banks,  savings  and  loan 
institutions,  or  community  development 
credit  unions,  under  procedures  established 
by  the  Board,  provide  at  least  50  percent  of 
each  investment  or  loan  made  by  each  such 
revolving  fund  to  each  such  local  business, 
or  provide  the  funds  that  are  guaranteed  by 
such  local  revolving  fund. 

(e)  Investment  Size  Limits.- 

(1)  In  general.— Partnership  loans,  invest- 
ments, and  any  guarantees  made  by  each  el- 
igible entity  that  receives  assistance  from 
the  Rural  Fund,  shall  not  exceed  $500,000, 
in  total,  In  any  given  calendar  year,  to  the 
same  approved  local  business  or  to  other 
local  businesses  that  are  financially  con- 
nected or  otherwise  related  to  such  local 
business  (as  defined  by  the  Board).  The  pro- 
visions of  this  subtitle  shall  not  limit  the 
total  amount  of  loans  from  sources  other 
than  eligible  entitles  that  each  local  busi- 
ness may  receive. 

(2)  Ineligibiuty.— Any  local  business  that 
employs  100  or  more  employees  shall  not  be 
eligible  to  receive  assistance  from  a  local  re- 
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volving fund  that  receives  assistance  under 
this  Act. 

(f)  SUBOROniATKD    IlfTEREST    OP    LOCAL    RE- 

voLvniG  FuifD.— If  a  bank,  savings  and  loan 
association,  or  a  community  development 
credit  union  has  made  an  investment  in  a 
local  business  in  conjunction  with  an  invest- 
ment made  out  of  the  revolving  fund  of  an 
approved  eligible  entity,  the  amount  invest- 
ed by  such  revolving  fund  In  such  local  busi- 
ness may  be  subordinated  to  the  other  in- 
vestments in  any  instance,  to  any  degree, 
and  in  any  manner. 

(g)  Othkh  Invbstors.— a  bank,  savings 
and  loan  association,  or  community  develop- 
ment credit  union  that  contributes  capital 
to  an  eligible  entity  that  receives  Federal  as- 
sistance under  this  Act  may  establish  con- 
tractual arrangements  with  such  entity  con- 
cerning the  retiu^  of  such  Investments  in 
the  local  revolving  fund  consistent  with  sub- 
section (b)(3). 

(h)  Additiohal  Capital.— The  Board  shall 
promulgate  regiilations  that  provide  each 
participating  eligible  entity  with  a  sufficient 
amount  of  time  to  obtain  additional  capital 
or  lines  of  credit,  if  any  Investors,  pursuant 
to  the  contract  with  the  eUglble  entity 
under  subsection  (g),  withdraw  some  or  all 
of  their  investment. 

(1)  CoirmroATioK  op  Iakz  op  Crkdit.— A 
line  of  credit  provided  to  an  approved  eligi- 
ble entity  under  section  4  for  use  in  a  local 
revolving  fund  shall  continue  to  be  available 
to  be  drawn  down  upon  until  the  Invest- 
ment Board  is  terminated  or  xmtU  the  line 
of  credit  is  canceled,  revoked  or  suspended 
by  the  Board  as  described  in  subsections  (j). 
(k).  or  (1). 

(j)  Camckllatioii  op  Like  op  Credit.— The 
Board  may  cancel  any  prospective  payments 
to  be  made  from  any  approved  line  of  credit 
under  this  Act  if  the  Board  determines  that 
the  eUgible  entity  participating  in  the  pro- 
gram established  under  this  Act  made  in- 
vestments or  acted  in  a  manner  that  was  in- 
consistent with  the  provision  of  this  Act. 

(k)  CoirmruATiOH  op  Busihess  Promo- 
tion Activities.— 

(1)  Initial  pederal  contribution.— The 
Federal  assistance  provided  to  each  eligible 
entity  under  this  Act  shall  become  the  prop- 
erty of  each  such  entity  on  the  termination 
of  the  Investment  Board  If — 

(A)  the  eligible  entity  that  administers  the 
local  revolving  fund  has  operated  the  fund 
In  a  manner  that  is  consistent  with  this  Act 
as  determined  by  the  Board;  and 

(B)  the  eligible  entity  contracts  with  the 
Board  and  the  Secretary  to  continue  to  pro- 
vide lending,  investment,  and  guarantee  as- 
sistance consistent  with  this  Act. 

(2)  Exception.— 

(A)  Development  op  monitoring  proce- 
dures.—Not  later  than  the  date  on  which 
the  Investment  Board  is  terminated,  the 
Secretary  shall  develop  procedures  to 
enable  the  Secretary  to  monitor  the  oper- 
ations of  eligible  entities  that  receive  Feder- 
al assistance  under  this  Act  which  continue 
to  exist  on  the  date  the  Board  is  terminated. 

(B)  Retund  op  puhds.- Notwithstanding 
paragraph  (1),  if  the  Secretary  finds  that 
the  purpose  of  any  eligible  entity  is  no 
longer  to  promote  business  development  in 
a  manner  consistent  with  this  Act.  the  Sec- 
retary sliall  require  the  eligible  entity  to 
refund  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  an 
amount  equal  to  the  amount  of  funds  drawn 
out  of  the  Federal  line  of  credit  issued  to 
the  eUgible  entity  together  with  an  appro- 
priate amount  of  interest  on  such  amount, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

(C)  Hearinos.— The  Secretary  shall  estab- 
lish rules  and  procedures— 


(I)  to  determine  the  amount  of  interest  re- 
quired under  subparagraph  (B);  and 

(II)  to  provide  a  hearing  to  any  eUgible 
entity  aggrieved  by  any  order  of  the  Secre- 
tary under  this  paragraph  if  such  entity  re- 
quests such  a  hearing  within  30  days  after 
receiving  the  order  of  the  Secretary. 

(D)  Judicial  review.— 

(I)  Right.— If  any  eligible  entity  deter- 
mines that  it  is  aggrieved  by  any  final  deci- 
sion of  the  Secretary  issued  under  subpara- 
graph (B),  it  may  obtain  judicial  review  of 
such  decision  by  filing,  not  later  than  30 
days  after  the  date  of  the  delivery  or  service 
of  the  final  decision,  a  complaint  against 
the  United  States  in  the  United  States  court 
for  the  district  in  which  such  entity  resides 
or  is  engaged  in  business. 

(II)  Trial  de  novo.— An  action  commenced 
under  clause  (1)  shall  be  by  a  trial  de  novo 
by  the  court. 

(ill)  Eppect  op  original  decision.— During 
the  pendency  of  an  action  for  Judicial 
review  under  this  clause,  or  an  appeal  of  a 
decision  concerning  such  action,  the  admin- 
istrative action  of  the  Secretary  contained 
in  the  decision  that  is  under  review  shaU  be 
and  remain  In  full  force  and  effect  except  as 
provided  In  clause  (Iv). 

(iv)  Stay  op  action.— The  requirement  of 
clause  (111)  shall  not  apply,  and  the  court 
may  issue  a  stay  of  such  action.  If 

(I)  an  application  to  the  court  is  filed  not 
later  than  10  days  after  the  filing  of  the 
original  action  in  such  court; 

(II)  »  hearing  on  such  application  has 
been  held;  and 

(III)  the  court,  after  considering  the  appli- 
cation filed  under  this  clause,  determines 
that  the  applicant  is  likely  to  prevail  on  the 
merits  of  the  original  action  and  that  irrep- 
arable injury  will  be  done  if  a  stay  of  such 
action  is  not  issued. 

(V)  Interest.— Interest  shall  accrue  in 
favor  of  the  Secretary  on  any  amounts  de- 
termined to  be  due  to  the  Secretary  by  the 
final  judicial  disposition. 

(1)  Annual  Reports  to  the  Board.— 

(1)  In  general.— Each  eligible  entity  that 
receives  assistance  under  this  Act  shall  an- 
nually prepare  and  submit  to  the  Board,  at 
such  time,  and  in  such  form  as  the  Board 
may  require,  a  report  describing  the  finan- 
cial condition  of  the  eligible  entity,  and  the 
investments,  cash  revenues,  income  from  in- 
vestments, loans  made,  equity  positions 
taken,  guarantees  issued,  losses  sustained  or 
taken,  operating  expenses,  loss  rates,  and 
such  other  matters  as  the  Board  determines 
appropriate  concerning  the  eligible  entity. 

(2)  Post  termination.— After  the  Board 
terminates  under  subsection  (m),  the  re- 
ports required  under  paragraph  (1)  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  Secretary  who  shall  stand 
in  the  same  position  as  the  Board  under 
such  paragraph. 

(m)  Termination  op  Board.— The  Invest- 
ment Board  established  by  section  3(a)  shall 
terminate  on  the  last  day  of  the  5th  calen- 
dar year  following  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

SEC  «.  C»MPUANCE  AND  ENFORCKMi3<IT. 

(a)  Revocation  op  Line  op  (Credit  and 
Refund. — 

(1)  Grounds  por  revocation.— A  line  of 
credit  shall  be  revoked  or  suspended  by  the 
Board,  and  a  full  refund  of  the  Federal  in- 
vestment shall  be  requested  by  the  Board— 

(A)  for  false  statements  knowingly  made 
in  any  written  statement  required  under 
this  Act,  or  under  any  regulation  or  Federal 
Register  notice  issued  under  this  Act; 

(B)  If  any  written  statement  required 
under  this  Act,  or  under  any  regulation  or 


Federal  Register  notice  issued  under  this 
Act,  falls  to  state  a  material  fact  necessary 
in  order  to  make  the  statement  not  mislead- 
ing in  the  light  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  statement  was  made; 

(C)  for  willful  or  repeated  violation  of,  or 
willful  or  repeated  failure  to  observe,  any 
provision  of  this  Act; 

(D)  for  willful  or  repeated  violation  of.  or 
willful  or  repeated  failure  to  observe,  any 
rule  or  regulation  authorized  under  this 
Act;  or 

(E)  for  violation  of.  or  failure  to  observe, 
any  cease  and  desist  order  issued  by  the 
Board  under  this  subsection. 

(2)  Cease  and  desist  orders.— Where  an 
eligible  entity  has  not  complied  with  any 
provision  of  this  Act.  or  of  any  regulation 
issued  pursuant  thereto,  or  is  engaging  or  Is 
about  to  engage  In  any  acts  or  practices  that 
constitute  or  will  constitute  a  violation  of 
such  Act  or  regulation,  the  Board  may  order 
such  entity  to  cease  and  desist  from  such 
action  or  failure  to  act.  The  Board  may  fur- 
ther order  such  entity  to  take  such  action  or 
to  refrain  from  such  action  as  the  Board  de- 
termines necessary  to  Insure  compliance 
with  this  Act  and  the  regulations  Issued 
thereunder. 

(3)  Order  to  show  cause,  contents,  and 

HEARING.— 

(A)  Order.— Prior  to  revoking  or  suspend- 
ing a  line  of  credit  under  paragraph  (1),  or 
Issuing  a  cease  and  desist  order  under  para- 
graph (2),  the  Board  shall  serve  on  the  eligi- 
ble entity  an  order  to  show  cause  why  an 
order  revoking  or  suspending  the  line  of 
credit  or  a  cease  and  desist  order  should  not 
be  Issued. 

(B)  Contents.— An  order  to  show  cause 
under  subparagraph  (A)  shall  contain  a 
statement  of  the  matters  of  fact  and  law  as- 
serted by  the  Board  and  the  legal  authority 
and  jurisdiction  under  which  a  hearing  is  to 
be  held,  and  shall  state  that  a  hearing  will 
be  held  before  the  Board  at  a  time  and  place 
stated  in  the  order. 

(C)  Hearing.- If  after  hearing  under  sub- 
paragraph (B),  or  a  waiver  thereof,  the 
Board  determines  on  the  record  that  an 
order  revoking  or  suspending  the  line  of 
credit,  or  a  cease  and  desist  order  should 
issue,  or  an  order  requiring  a  refund  of  the 
Federal  Investment  In  addition  to  reasona- 
ble Interest  thereon  should  Issue,  the  Board 
shall  promptly  Issue  such  order,  which  shall 
Include  a  statement  of  the  findings  of  the 
Administration  and  the  reasons  for  such 
findings  and  specify  the  effective  date  of 
the  order,  smd  shall  cause  the  order  to  be 
served  on  the  entity. 

(4)  Subpoena  op  persons,  books,  papers, 
AND  documents;  pees  and  mileage;  enporce- 

MENT. — 

(A)  Subpoena.— The  Board  may  require  by 
subpoena  the  attendance  and  testimony  of 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  all  books, 
papers,  and  documents  relating  to  the  hear- 
ing from  any  place  In  the  United  States. 

(B>  Fees  and  mileage.— Witnesses  smn- 
moned  before  the  Board  shall  be  paid  by 
the  party  at  whose  instance  such  witnesses 
were  called  the  same  fees  and  mileage  that 
are  paid  witnesses  in  the  courts  of  the 
United  States. 

(C)  Enporcement.— In  the  case  of  disobedi- 
ence to  a  subpoena  under  this  paragraph, 
the  Board,  or  any  party  to  a  proceeding 
before  the  Board,  may  invoke  the  aid  of  any 
court  of  the  United  States  In  requiring  the 
attendance  and  testimony  of  witnesses  and 
the  production  of  books,  papers,  and  docu- 
ments. 
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(A)  In  gxnsral.— An  order  Issued  by  the 
Bo«rd  under  this  subsection  shall  be  final 
snd  ccmcluslve  unless  not  later  than  30  days 
after  the  service  thereof  the  eligible  entity 
appeals  to  the  United  States  court  of  Apeals 
for  the  drctilt  in  which  such  corporation 
has  its  principal  place  of  business  by  filing 
with  the  clerk  of  such  court  a  petition  pray- 
ing that  the  order  of  the  Board  be  set  aside 
or  modified  In  the  manner  stated  In  the  pe- 
UUon. 

(B)  PnJHO.— 

(i)  I^Avi  OF  couKT.— After  the  expiration 
of  the  30-day  period  referred  to  In  subpara- 
graph (A),  a  petition  may  be  filed  only  by 
leave  of  court  on  a  showing  of  reasonable 
grounds  for  failure  to  file  the  petition  prior 
to  the  expiration  of  such  period. 

(U)  CxBTiFiCATiON.— The  clerk  of  the  court 
shall,  on  filing,  cause  a  copy  of  the  petition 
to  be  delivered  to  the  Board  and  the  Board 
shall  certify  and  file  In  the  court  a  tran- 
script of  the  record  on  which  the  order  was 
entered.  If  prior  to  the  filing  of  such  record 
the  Board  amends  or  sets  aside  its  order,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  the  petitioner  may  amend 
the  petiUon  within  such  time  as  the  court 
may  determine,  after  providing  notice  to  the 
Board. 

(C)  Stat  oa  sxtspbision  of  ordbh.— The 
filing  of  a  [>etition  for  review  under  this 
paragraph  shall  not  of  itself  stay  or  suspend 
the  operation  of  the  order  of  the  Board,  but 
the  court  of  appeals  in  its  discretion  may  re- 
strain or  suspend,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the 
operation  of  the  order  pending  the  final 
hearing  and  determination  of  the  petition. 

(D)  Action  »t  court.— The  court  may 
affirm,  modify,  or  set  aside  the  order  of  the 
Board. 

(E)  AaDmoHAL  kviobhcx.— 

(1)  DRBUfDiATioN.— If  the  couit  deter- 
mines that  the  Just  and  proper  disposition 
of  the  case  requires  the  taking  of  additional 
evidence,  the  court  shall  order  the  Board  to 
reopen  the  hearing  for  the  taking  of  such 
evidence,  in  such  maimer  and  on  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  court  may  consider 
appropriate. 

(U)  FiNDiiros.— The  Board  may  modify  its 
findings  as  to  the  facts,  or  make  new  find- 
ings, by  reason  of  the  additional  evidence 
taken  under  this  subparagraph,  and  it  shall 
file  its  modified  or  new  findings  and  the 
amendments,  if  any.  of  its  order,  with  the 
records  of  such  additional  evidence. 

(F)  CoNsnwuTioN  OF  OBJBcnoNS.— No  ob- 
jection to  an  order  of  the  Board  shaU  be 
considered  by  the  court  unless  the  objection 
was  argued  before  the  Board  or,  if  it  was  not 
so  argued,  unless  there  were  reasonable 
grounds  for  failure  to  do  so. 

(0>  Rsvixw.— The  judgment  and  decree  of 
the  court  affirming,  modifying,  or  setting 
adde  any  such  order  of  the  Board  shall  be 
subject  only  to  review  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  on  certification 
ot  certiorari  as  provided  in  section  1254  of 
ttUe38. 

(6)  ENFoacaMRNi  of  oiokr.— If  the  entity 
against  which  or  against  whom  an  order  is 
issued  under  this  subsection  fails  to  obey 
the  order,  the  Board  may  apply  to  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals,  within  the 
circuit  where  the  entity  has  its  principal 
place  of  buatnesB,  for  the  enforcement  of 
the  order,  and  shall  fOe  a  transcript  of  the 
record  on  which  the  order  complained  of 
was  entered.  On  the  filing  of  the  application 
the  court  shall  cause  notice  thereof  to  be 


served  on  the  entity.  The  evidence  to  be 
considered,  the  procedure  to  be  followed, 
and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  shall  be 
the  same  as  is  provided  in  paragraph  (S)  for 
applications  to  set  aside  or  modify  orders, 
(b)  Invxstigations  and  Examinations.— 

(1)  AUTHORTTT.— 

(A)  In  genkral.— The  Board  may  conduct 
such  investigations  as  the  Board  considers 
necessary  to  determine  whether  an  eligible 
entity  has  engaged  in  any  acts  or  practices 
that  constitute  or  will  constitute  a  violation 
of  any  provision  of  this  Act.  or  of  any  regu- 
lation issued  under  this  Act.  or  of  any  order 
issued  under  this  section. 

(B)  Filing  of  statements.— The  Board 
shall  permit  any  individual  to  file  a  state- 
ment with  the  Board  that  is  in  writing, 
under  oath  or  otherwise  as  the  Board  shall 
determine,  as  to  all  the  facts  and  circum- 
stances concerning  the  matter  to  be  investi- 
gated. 

(C)  Subpoena.— For  the  purpose  of  any  in- 
vestigation under  this  sutwection,  the  Board 
may  administer  oaths  and  affirmations,  sub- 
poena witnesses,  compel  their  attendance, 
take  evidence,  and  require  the  production  of 
any  books,  papers,  and  documents  that  are 
relevant  to  the  inquiry.  Such  attendance  of 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  any  such 
records  may  be  required  from  any  place  in 
the  United  States. 

(D)  Refusal  to  obet.— In  case  of  contuma- 
cy by,  or  refusal  to  obey  a  subpoena  issued 
to.  any  Individual,  including  an  entity  or 
corporation,  the  Board  may  invoke  the  aid 
of  any  court  of  the  United  States  within  the 
jurisdicUon  of  which  such  investigation  or 
proceeding  is  carried  on,  or  where  such  indi- 
vidual resides  or  carries  on  business  activity, 
in  requiring  the  attendance  and  testimony 
of  witnesses  and  the  production  of  books, 
papers,  and  documents,  and  such  court  may 
issue  an  order  requiring  such  individual  to 
appear  before  the  Board,  to  produce 
records.  If  so  ordered,  or  to  give  testimony 
touching  the  matter  under  investigation. 

(E)  Contempt.- A  failure  to  obey  an  order 
of  the  court  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
punishable  by  such  court  as  a  contempt 
thereof.  All  process  in  any  such  case  may  be 
served  in  the  Judicial  district  where  such  in- 
dividual is  an  Inhabitant  or  wherever  such 
individual  may  be  found. 

(2)  Examinations  and  reports.- 

(A)  Examinations.— An  eligible  entity 
under  this  Act  shall  be  subject  to  examina- 
tions made  by  the  Board  through  examiners 
selected  or  approved  by  the  Board,  and  the 
cost  of  such  examinations.  Including  the 
compensation  of  the  examiners,  may  in  the 
discretion  of  the  Board  be  assessed  against 
the  entity  examined  and  when  so  assessed 
shall  be  paid  by  such  entity. 

(B)  Reports.— Such  entitles  shall  prepare 
and  submit  reports  to  the  Board  at  such 
times  and  in  such  form  as  the  Board  may  re- 
quire. 

(3)  Examinations.— Each  eligible  entity 
shaU  be  examined  and  audited  at  least  once 
every  2  years,  under  procedures  established 
by  the  Board,  to  determine  whether  or  not 
such  entity  has  been  operated  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  this  Act  and  in  an  otherwise 
lawful  manner,  except  that  the  Board  may 
waive  the  examination  requirement  for  up 
to  1  additional  year  if,  in  its  discretion,  the 
Board  determines  that  such  a  delay  would 
be  appropriate  based  on  the  prior  operating 
experience  of  the  entity,  the  contents  and 
results  of  the  last  examination  and  the 
management  expertise  of  the  entity. 

(c)  Injunctions  or  Other  Orders.— 
(1)  Grounds  and  jurisdiction  of  court.— 
MThenever,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Board  an 


eligible  entity  has  engaged  or  is  alx>ut  to 
engage  in  any  acts  or  practices  that  consti- 
tute or  will  constitute  a  violation  of  any  pro- 
vision of  this  Act,  or  of  any  regulation 
under  this  Act,  or  of  any  order  Issued  tmder 
this  section,  the  Board  may  apply  to  the 
proper  district  court  of  the  United  States  or 
a  United  States  court  located  in  any  Juris- 
diction subject  to  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  for  an  order  enjoining  such  acts  or 
practices,  or  for  an  order  enforcing  compli- 
ance with  such  provision,  rule,  regulation, 
or  order.  Such  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction 
over  such  actions  and,  on  a  showing  by  the 
Board  that  such  entity  has  engaged  in  or  is 
about  to  engage  in  such  acts  or  practices, 
may  Issue  a  permanent  or  temporary  injunc- 
tion, restraining  order,  or  other  order  with- 
out bond. 

(2)  EquiTT  jurisdiction  of  corporation 
AND  assets.— In  any  proceeding  under  this 
section  the  court  as  a  court  of  equity  may, 
to  such  extent  as  it  considers  necessary,  de- 
clare that  such  court  has  exclusive  Jurisdic- 
tion over  the  entity  and  the  assets  thereof, 
wherever  located.  Such  court  shall  have  ju- 
risdiction in  any  such  proceeding  to  appoint 
a  trustee  or  receiver  to  hold  or  administer 
under  the  direction  of  the  court  the  assets 
so  possessed. 

(3)  Trusteeship  or  rbceiversrip.— The 
Board  shall  have  authority  to  act  as  trustee 
or  receiver  of  an  entity  under  this  section. 
On  request  by  the  Board,  the  court  may  ap- 
point the  Board  to  act  in  such  capacity 
unless  the  court  determines  such  appoint- 
ment to  be  inequitable  or  otherwise  inap- 
propriate because  of  the  special  circum- 
stances involved. 

(d>  Unlawful  Acts  and  Omissions  by  Of- 
ficers. DntxcTORs,  Employees,  or  Agents.— 

(1)  Violation  of  Act.— Wherever  an  eligi- 
ble entity  violates  any  provision  of  this  Act 
or  regulation  issued  under  such  Act  by 
reason  of  such  entity  failure  to  comply  with 
the  terms  thereof,  or  by  reason  of  such 
entity  engaging  in  any  act  or  practice  that 
constitutes  or  will  constitute  a  violation 
thereof,  such  violation  shall  be  considered 
to  be  a  violation  and  an  unlawful  act  on  the 
part  of  any  individual  who,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, authorizes,  orders,  participates  in,  or 
causes,  brings  about,  counsels,  aids,  or  abets 
in  the  commission  of  any  acts,  practices,  or 
transactions  that  constitute  or  will  consti- 
tute, in  whole  or  in  part,  such  violation. 

(2)  Breach  of  fiduciary  duty.- It  shall  be 
unlawful  for  any  officer,  director,  employee, 
agent,  or  other  participant  in  the  manage- 
ment or  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  an  eligible 
entity  to  engage  in  any  act  or  practice,  or  to 
omit  any  act,  in  breach  the  fiduciary  duty  of 
such  individual  as  such  officer,  director,  em- 
ployee, agent,  or  participant,  if.  as  a  result 
thereof,  the  entity  has  suffered  or  is  in  im- 
minent danger  of  suffering  financial  loss  or 
other  damage. 

(3)  Disqualification  of  officers  and  em- 
ployees.—Except  on  the  written  consent  of 
the  Board,  it  shall  be  unlawful— 

(A)  for  any  individual  to  take  office  as  an 
officer,  director,  or  employee  of  an  eligible 
entity,  or  to  become  an  agent  or  participate 
in  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  or  management 
of  an  eligible  entity,  if — 

(i)  such  individual  has  been  convicted  of  a 
felony,  or  any  other  criminal  offense  Involv- 
ing dishonesty  or  breach  of  trust;  or 

(11)  such  individual  has  been  found  civilly 
liable  in  damages,  or  has  been  permanently 
or  temporarily  enjoined  by  an  order.  Judg- 
ment, or  decree  of  a  court  of  competent  ju- 
risdiction, by  reason  of  any  act  or  practice 
involving  fraud  or  breach  of  trust;  or 
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(B)  for  any  individual  to  continue  to  serve 
in  any  of  the  above-described  capacities,  if— 

(1)  such  individual  is  convicted  of  a  felony, 
or  any  other  criminal  offense  involving  dis- 
honesty or  breach  of  trust;  or 

(ii)  such  individual  is  found  civilly  liable  in 
damages,  or  is  permanently  or  temporarily 
enjoined  by  an  order.  Judgment,  or  decree  of 
a  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction,  by  reason 
of  any  act  or  practice  involving  fraud  or 
breach  of  trust. 

(e)  Pdcalties  aus  Foktkitures.— 

(1)  III  OKHKRAi.— Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2),  an  eligible  entity  that  vio- 
lates any  regulation  or  written  directive 
issued  by  the  Board  requiring  the  filing  of 
any  regular  or  special  report  under  this  Act, 
shall  forfeit  and  pay  to  the  United  States  a 
civil  penalty  of  not  more  than  $100  for  each 
and  every  day  of  the  continuance  of  the  cor- 
poration's failure  to  file  such  report,  unless 
the  entity  demonstrates  that  such  f  aUure  is 
due  to  reasonable  cause  and  not  due  to  will- 
ful neglect.  The  civil  penalties  provided  for 
in  this  subsection  shall  accrue  to  the  United 
States  and  may  be  recovered  in  a  civil  action 
brought  by  the  Board. 

(2)  EimiTiow.— The  Board  may  through 
rules  and  regulations,  or  on  application  of 
an  interested  party,  at  any  time  previous  to 
a  failure  under  paragraph  (1),  by  order, 
after  notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing, 
exempt  in  whole  or  in  part,  any  entity  from 
the  provisions  of  paragraph  (1),  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  and  for  such  period  of 
time  as  the  Board  determines  necessary  and 
appropriate,  if  the  Board  finds  that  such 
action  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  public  in- 
terest or  the  protection  of  the  Board.  The 
Board  may  for  purposes  of  this  sulmection 
make  any  alternative  requirements  appro- 
priate to  the  situation. 

(f)  JuMSDicnoH  mm  Skrvick  or  Phoc- 
BS.— Any  suit  or  action  brought  under  this 
section  by  the  Board  to  enforce  any  liability 
or  duty  created  by,  or  to  enjoin  any  viola- 
tion of,  this  Act.  or  any  rule,  regulation,  or 
order  promulgated  thereunder,  shall  be 
brought  in  the  district  wherein  the  eligible 
entity  maintains  its  principal  office,  and 
process  in  such  cases  may  be  served  in  any 
district  in  which  the  defendant  maintains 
its  principal  office  or  transacts  business,  or 
wherever  the  defendant  may  be  found. 

(g)  SuBSTiTunoH  or  Sbchitaht.— On  the 
termination  of  the  Board,  the  Secretary 
shall  possess  all  the  powers,  privileges  and 
rights  regarding  compliance  and  enforce- 
ment as  described  in  this  section. 

•  Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  the  Rural  Invest- 
ment Fund  Act  of  1989.  I  believe  this 
legislation  wiU  make  an  important 
contribution  to  helping  our  rural  com- 
munities address  interrelated  prob- 
lems of  lack  of  jobs,  slow  business 
growth  and  lack  of  capital. 

The  root  problem  that  we  face  in 
our  rural  communities  is  the  lack  of  an 
adequate  number  of  good  Jobs  at  good 
wages.  Because  such  jobs  are  in  short 
supply,  countless  families  have 
watched  as  their  children  and  grand- 
children leave  their  communities  in 
search  of  better  economic  opportimi- 
ties  elsewhere.  This  fundamental  and 
pervasive  process  of  migration  is 
wrenching  for  the  people  involved  and. 
as  we  so  well  know,  destructive  of  the 
communities  whose  future  is  slipping 
away. 


In  order  to  have  jobs  and  opportuni- 
ties tn  niral  communities,  it  is  clear 
that  we  need  more  economic  develop- 
ment and  business  activity  to  provide 
those  jobs.  The  story  of  rural  America 
in  this  decade  has  been  one  of  lagging 
far  behind  the  levels  of  economic 
growth  and  recovery  experienced  by 
the  rest  of  the  Nation.  Indeed,  most  of 
our  rural  communities  are  still  strug- 
gling to  recover  from  the  twin  crises  of 
the  recession  early  in  this  decade  and 
the  depression  in  the  farm  sector  that 
followed. 

There  are  a  number  of  problems 
contributing  to  the  slow  economic 
progress  we  have  seen  in  rural  commu- 
nities. Plainly,  one  of  the  problems  is 
lack  of  adequate  capital  to  support 
business  development. 

This  legislation  will  help  to  address 
this  problem  by  providing  some  Feder- 
al seed  money  in  the  form  of  lines  of 
credit  to  local,  regional,  and  State  en- 
tities in  order  to  supply  capital  to  re- 
volving loan  funds.  These  entitles  will 
include  economic  development  dis- 
tricts. State  agencies,  counties,  towns, 
townships  or  nonprofit  private  com- 
munity development  corporations. 
The  revolving  loan  funds  will  be  used 
to  help  retain,  create,  and  expand 
local  rural  businesses. 

The  legislation  will  create  a  niral 
business  investment  fund  to  provide 
money  through  the  lines  of  credit. 
This  fund  will  receive  $100  million  per 
year  for  3  years  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  legislation  provides  for 
leveraging  the  money  from  the  invest- 
ment fxmd  to  enhance  the  benefits 
from  the  Federal  money.  The  Federal 
money  must  be  matched  at  least  dollar 
for  doUar  by  at  least  one  bank,  savings 
and  loan  or  commimity  development 
corporation. 

This  is  a  good  and  basically  sound 
piece  of  legislation  designed  to  meet  a 
serious  need.  However.  I  wlU  continue 
to  work  on  some  aspects  of  the  bill 
that  I  believe  require  further  atten- 
tion. 

First.  I  believe  that  we  must  exam- 
ine the  criteria  for  eligible  businesses 
that  may  receive  funds  from  the  re- 
volving loan  funds.  If  those  criteria 
are  too  restrictive  we  may  miss  oppor- 
tunities to  spur  development  of  busi- 
nesses that  offer  possibilities  for  creat- 
ing significant  numbers  of  Jobs  and  a 
relatively  large  volume  of  business  in 
rural  communities. 

Second.  I  want  to  examine  carefully 
the  limitations  on  the  size  of  the  loans 
that  the  revolving  loan  fimds  may 
make.  Again.  I  would  not  want  to  see 
the  level  set  so  low  that  a  whole  class 
of  businesses,  namely  small  manufac- 
turers, are  left  out  of  this  Initiative. 

Third,  I  would  like  to  see  a  more 
competitive  approach  for  distributing 
funds  to  eligible  entities  under  the 
program.  And  I  would  be  inclined  to 
allow  an  entity  to  receive  a  higher 


level  of  funding  than  the  bill  now  pro- 
vides. 

Finally,  I  want  to  work  to  assure 
that  the  paperwork  burdens  and  the 
approval  processes  are  efficient. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  is  a 
welcome  step  in  the  right  direction  to 
help  bring  much  needed  capital  to  our 
rural  communities.  I  am  pleased  to 
give  it  my  support.* 


S. 


By  Mr.  DANFORTH  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Rollings,  Mr.  Inouye, 
Mr.  BRTAif.  and  Mr.  McCon- 

NELL): 

1009.  A  bin  to  amend  section  315 
of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934 
with  respect  to  the  purchase  of  broad- 
casting time  by  candidates  for  public 
office;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. Science,  and  Transportation. 

CAMFAIGIt  AOVKKTISIHG  ACT 

•  Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President, 
today  Senators  Rollings,  Inouye, 
Bryan,  McConnell,  and  I  are  intro- 
ducing legislation  to  amend  the  lowest 
unit  charge  provision  of  the  Communi- 
cations Act.  This  legislation  incorpo- 
rates S.  2627,  introduced  by  Senator 
McConnell  in  the  100th  Congress,  and 
recently  reintroduced  in  this  Congress 
as  S.  744.  Senator  McConnell  is  the 
leader  in  the  U.S.  Senate  on  the  lowest 
unit  rate  issue.  I  am  pleased  that  he 
has  joined  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
merce Committee,  the  chairman  of  the 
Communications  Subcommittee  and 
me  in  the  sponsorship  of  this  bill,  and 
I  am  grateful  to  him  for  lending  his 
help  and  expertise  to  this  initiative. 

The  lowest  unit  charge  requirement, 
which  was  enacted  In  1972,  reflects  the 
importance  of  political  speech  and  the 
need  to  protect  candidates  from  dis- 
crimination. Under  this  law,  broadcast- 
ers are  supposed  to  treat  candidates  as 
if  they  have  as  much  market  power  as 
the  biggest  advertisers  for  a  limited 
period  of  time — 45  days  before  a  pri- 
mary, and  60  days  prior  to  a  general 
election. 

Mr.  President,  the  simple  intent  of 
this  law  is  being  thwarted  by  an  ambi- 
guity in  the  statute  and  by  recent 
changes  in  the  way  broadcasters  sell 
advertising  time.  This  bill  restores  the 
lowest  unit  charge  provision  to  its 
original  intent  by  maJtlng  two  simple 
changes.  First,  it  deletes  the  word 
"class"  from  the  lowest  unit  charge 
provision.  As  a  result,  candidates  will 
be  entitled  to  the  lowest  advertising 
rate,  not  just  the  lowest  rate  for  a  par- 
ticular "class"  of  time,  such  as  "fixed" 
or  "preemptible"  time.  Second,  the  bill 
adds  a  sentence  to  clarify  that  broad- 
casters are  prohibited  from  "bumping" 
campaign  ads. 

KOLK  OP  TILKVISIOH  IH  POLITICS 

Mr.  President,  broadcasters  are  in  a 
unique  position  to  affect  the  American 
electoral  process.  This  is  particularly 
true  for  television  broadcasters.  Tele- 
vision is  both  pervasive  and  influen- 
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tiaL  Ninety-eight  percent  of  American 
households  have  televisions.  Three- 
fifths  have  two  or  more  TVs.  On  aver- 
age, adults  speoA  over  4  hours  a  day 
watching  television. 

More  than  any  other  commercial  en- 
terprise. TV  affects  our  national 
values.  According  to  a  recent  Roper 
survey.  TV  is  the  only  source  of  news 
for  50  percent  of  Americans. 

Television  has  a  tremendous  effect 
on  our  political  life.  Van  Gordon 
Sauter.  the  former  head  of  CBS  News, 
is  right  in  his  observation  that 
"[tlelevision  is  now  the  primary  basis 
for  m^<"g  value  Jud^ents  about 
candidates,  their  character  and  re- 
sourcefulness." Porty-nine  percent  of 
the  public  cite  television  as  the  most 
Important  Information  source  for  con- 
gressional elections. 

Air  time  is  the  crucial  element  in  a 
competitive  rate  between  candidates. 
And  the  cost  of  air  time  has  sliyrocliet- 
ed.  TV  advertl^tag  costs  have  more 
than  tripled  in  the  last  8  years.  Televi- 
sion ads  are  now  the  single  largest  ex- 
pense in  most  congressional  cam- 
paigns. In  today's  Senate  races,  40  to 
60  percent  of  a  campaign's  funds  go  to 
television  alone. 

In  1956.  the  year  in  which  the  FCC 
began  to  collect  data  on  broadcast 
spending,  candidates  spent  less  than 
six  percent  of  their  campaign  budgets 
on  radio  and  television  combined.  The 
total  spent  on  electronic  media  for  all 
elections— Federal.  State,  and  local— 
that  year  was  $10  million.  Thirty  years 
later,  that  national  total  was  sur- 
passed in  a  single  Senate  race  in  Cali- 
fornia. The  two  candidates  In  that 
race  spent  over  $13  million  on  media 
alone. 

A  newly  elected,  or  reelected.  Sena- 
tor knows  that  the  average  Senate 
^^wipaign  now  costs  $4  million.  He 
knows  that  means  hell  have  to  raise 
about  $13,000  each  week  of  his  6-year 
term.  And  hell  have  to  raise  that  sum 
In  relatively  small  Increments— a  maxi- 
mum of  $1,000  per  Individual  and 
$5,000  per  political  action  committee. 

The  cost  of  air  time  is  so  high.  It  dis- 
torts the  «^»wp^»grn  process.  It  limits 
the  candidate's  speech.  It  makes  it 
much  tougher  for  a  candidate  to  chal- 
lenge an  incumbent.  And  it  has  other, 
more  insidious  effects.  It  forces  candi- 
dates to  spend  far  too  little  of  their 
time  and  energy  on  the  issues,  and  far 
too  much  on  raising  money  from 
groups  whose  membership  and  appeal 
are  narrow.  Night  after  night.  Instead 
of  going  home  to  our  families,  we  go  to 
fundraisers  with  our  hands  out.  The 
need  for  constant  f  undralslng  raises 
the  specter  of  undue  Influence  by  well- 
financed  special  interest  groups,  and 
lessens  the  public's  confidence  in  its 
government. 

no  waa  roa  campaigk  asrouf 
Mr.  President,  the  public  is  ready  for 
fyt«P*tgn  reform.  Many  recent  news- 
piM^er  uMi  broadcast  editorials  have 


called  for  reform.  And  they've  used 
powerful  terms— "fat  cats,"  "glve-to- 
get,"  "big  money,"  "financial  ster- 
oids," and  "sewer  money." 

Many  broadcasters  have  editorial- 
ized In  favor  of  campaign  reform. 
They've  talked  about  the  role  of  spe- 
cial interest  groups,  whose  member- 
ship and  appeal  are  narrow.  They've 
oQled  for  fairness  in  our  systems  of 
elections. 

The  issue  of  campaign  reform  has 
been  brought  to  the  forefront  in  Con- 
gress. Over  the  dozen  measures  ad- 
dressing campaign  reform  have  been 
introduced  in  Congress  already  this 
year. 

CAMPAIGN  REFORM  PROPOSALS 

The  Democrats  and  Republicans 
have  offered  different  campaign 
reform  bills.  But  they  share  common 
goals.  Both  parties  want  legislation  to 
curb  the  influence  of  special  Interests 
and  reduce  the  costs  of  campaigns. 
And  one  proposal  gives  neither  party 
an  advantage.  I  consider  it  to  be  the 
crucial  element  of  campaign  reform: 
clarifying  lowest  unit  charge  require- 
ments of  the  Communications  Act. 

LOWEST  UNIT  CHARGE 

Perhaps  many  of  our  colleagues.  Mr. 
President,  understand  the  current 
lowest  unit  charge  requirement  to 
mean  that  a  ctuidldate  is  to  be  charged 
no  more  than  the  station's  most  fa- 
vored commercial  advertiser  for  a  par- 
ticular spot  on  a  particular  show.  This 
is  what  I  thought  It  meant.  But  the 
Commerce  Committee  hearing  held 
last  September  on  the  lowest  unit 
charge  requirement  revealed  that 
there  are  serious  problems  with  the 
application  of  the  lowest  unit  charge 
law  today.  The  witnesses  made  the  fol- 
lowing compelling  case  for  reform. 

First,  the  law  is  unclear.  Ask  four 
lawyers  how  the  lowest  unit  charge 
provision  applies  in  a  complicated  ex- 
ample. You'll  get  four  different  aui- 
swers.  Interpreting  lowest  unit  charge 
is  now  so  difficult  that,  during  election 
periods,  the  FCC  has  to  answer  50  to 
75  dally  inquires  about  it. 

Second,  the  law  requires  only  that 
the  candidates  be  afforded  the  lowest 
unit  charge  for  each  class  of  time. 
When  the  law  was  enacted,  broadcast 
advertising  was  sold  with  rate  cards.  It 
was  fairly  simple  to  determine  the 
lowest  rate  for  the  class  of  time— fixed 
or  preemptible.  But  for  many  stations 
the  way  advertising  is  sold  has 
changed.  It  is  now,  in  effect,  an  auc- 
tion. One  media  buyer  has  likened  it 
to  a  Middle  Eastern  rug  market. 

Third,  it  is  very  difficult  for  a  candi- 
date to  know  if  he  is  getting  the  lowest 
unit  charge.  He  is  not  entitled  to  look 
at  the  station's  commercial  records  to 
compare  his  rate  to  that  of  Coca  Cola, 
for  example.  Without  access  to  station 
records,  there  is  no  way  to  determine 
whether  the  requirement  is  being  met. 
It  Is  the  only  requirement  I  Imow  of 
that  is  alMolutely  Impossible  to  police. 


Fourth,  candidates  usually  wind  up 
paying  a  much  higher  rate  than  com- 
mercial advertisers.  In  today's  sophis- 
ticated campaigns,  candidates  must 
target  specific  voting  age  audiences. 
But  a  candidate's  ad  can  be  bumped, 
for  example,  from  a  news  program  to  a 
Saturday  morning  cartoon  show, 
imless  he  pays  a  premlvun  fixed  rate 
for  his  ad  time.  Witnesses  told  us  that 
commercial  advertisers  rarely  have  to 
buy  fixed  time  as  protection  against 
preemption,  even  though  they  some- 
times need  to  avoid  being  bimiped.  too. 
And  rates  for  fixed  time  can  be  four  or 
more  times  the  rates  of  preemptible 
time.  Instead  of  getting  the  best  deal, 
politicians  are  getting  the  worst.  As 
the  Democratic  media  buyer  Bob 
Squler  testified  before  the  Commerce 
Committee  last  September,  "[t]he  me- 
morial service  for  lowest  unit  rate  was 
held  years  ago  •  •  *." 

Finally,  there  is  the  potential  for 
abuse.  Hearing  witnesses  testified  that 
it  would  be  possible  for  a  broadcaster 
to  favor  one  candidate  over  another. 
Candidate  A  might  be  told  that  to  be 
sure  his  ad  will  run.  he  must  buy  ex- 
pensive fixed  time.  But  the  broadcast- 
er could  assure  his  opponent,  Candi- 
date B.  that  he  can  buy  cheap  preemp- 
tible time  and  not  be  bumped.  So,  Can- 
didate A  buys  fixed  time.  Candidate  B 
buys  preemptible  time.  Candidate  B  is 
never  preempted.  Hearing  witnesses 
discussed  a  case  in  which  one  Senate 
candidate  paid,  on  average,  five  times 
as  much  per  advertising  spot  as  his  op- 
ponent—for spots  on  the  same  shows. 
The  candidate  buying  the  cheaper 
preemptible  time  was  never  preempt- 
ed. 

There  is  no  way  of  determining 
whether  one  candidate  should  have 
been  bimiped.  Stations  are  not  re- 
quired to  record  whether  someone  else 
sought  to  buy  time.  There  is  at  least 
the  potential  for  foul  play.  It  could  be 
done  with  a  wink  or  an  unspoken  un- 
derstanding. If  it  happen,  it  would  be 
an  Illegal  cori)orate  contribution.  And 
one  candidate's  dollar  would  have  pur- 
chased four  or  more  times  as  much 
speech  as  his  opponent's. 

In  campaign  reform  generally,  we're 
talking  about  the  need  for  fairness  in 
our  election  system.  With  the  lowest 
unit  charge,  we  are  talldng  about  the 
same  concern.  We  must  eliminate  the 
possibility  that  through  malice,  or 
more  likely  through  mistake,  it  is  pos- 
sible for  a  broadcaster  to  put  his 
thimib  on  the  scale.  It  is  the  potential 
for  abuse  that  must  be  avoided. 

THE  BOLITTION 

What  then  is  the  solution? 

A  number  of  observers  favor  free  air 
time  for  candidates.  Legislation  has 
been  introduced  to  provide  free  broad- 
cast time  to  congressional  candidates. 
Over  sixty  percent  of  the  political 
challengers  surveyed  by  the  bipartisan 
Center  for  Response  Politics  support- 
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ed  free  time  for  candidates.  And  the 
Center  itself  recommends  that  Con- 
gress enact  a  free  broadcasting  plan. 

Those  who  make  the  case  for  free 
broadcasting  time  point  out  that 
broadcasters  use  the  spectrum,  a  valu- 
able public  resource,  for  free.  They 
argue  that  free  time  is  a  small  request 
to  make  in  retium.  Those  who  cut 
timber  in  national  forests,  graze  cattle 
on  federal  lands,  or  mine  minerals  on 
federal  property  have  to  pay  fees.  The 
argument  is  that  broadcasters  owe 
something  for  their  use  of  a  scarce 
public  commodity. 

Bob  Squler  said  it  well  in  last  year's 
hearing,  "[a)s  the  system  works  now, 
we  must  rent  our  airwaves  back  from 
the  broadcasters  at  election  time  in 
order  to  conduct  this  most  important 
transaction  of  the  democracy." 

I  don't  propose  free  air  time  for  can- 
didates, however.  The  problems  with 
the  lowest  imit  charge  provision  are 
significant.  But  they  are  easily  solved. 
We  don't  need  to  require  free  time.  We 
just  need  to  clarify  the  law.  The  bill 
we  are  introducing  today  does  that.  It 
requires  broadcasters  and  cable  opera- 
tors to  sell  fixed  time  to  candidates  at 
the  lowest  preemptible  rate. 

This  is  simple  and  straightforward. 
Require  the  lowest  rate,  and  don't 
bump.  S.  2627,  the  bill  introduced  by 
Senator  McCokwbll  in  the  100th  Con- 
gress and  on  which  we  held  hearings 
last  year  took  this  approach.  The  wit- 
nesses testified  that  it  would  work. 

What  would  this  proposal  do?  It 
would  lower  the  cost  of  advertising  to 
political  campaigns  significantly.  By 
lowering  costs,  it  would  help  candi- 
dates challenge  incumbents. 

It  would  give  candidates  the  insur- 
ance that  they  need  against  preemp- 
tion. 
It  would  treat  all  candidates  fairly. 
It  would  help  broadcasters  to  avoid 
mistakes  in  applying  the  law. 

In  short,  it  would  restore  lowest  unit 
charge  to  its  original  purpose. 

Political  advertising  accounts  for  a 
small  portion  of  broadcasters'  reve- 
nues. According  to  testimony  at  our 
hearing  last  year,  it  accoimts  for  some- 
where between  three-quarters  of  one 
percent  and  four  percent  of  broadcast- 
ers' revenues,  depending  on  the 
market.  And  the  lowest  unit  charge 
only  applies  45  days  before  primaries 
and  60  days  before  general  elections. 

Candidates  deserve  a  fair  shake. 
While  individual  candidates  will  come 
and  go,  political  speech  should  be 
treated  at  least  as  favorably  as  ads  for 
Big  Macs.  After  aU.  political  advertis- 
ing is  purchased  In  bulk  every  2  years. 
It  should  be  afforded  a  bulk  rate,  and 
the  insurance  against  preemption  that 
goes  with  "most  favored  commercial 
advertiser"  status. 

Candidates  don't  need  a  free  deal. 
They  only  need  a  fair  deaL 

Broadcasters  have  called  for  cam- 
paign  reform.   A   key   part   of   that 


reform,  the  advertising  rate  for  politi- 
cal ads,  involves  the  broadcasting  in- 
dustry directly.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  take  this  step  toward  campaign 
reform.* 

•  Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  In  support  of  the  Campaign 
Advertising  Act  of  1989.  This  legisla- 
tion Is  very  important  to  the  American 
electoral  process  and  the  ability  of  oiu- 
citizens  to  make  an  informed  decision. 
This  bill,  introduced  by  Senator  Dan- 
roRTH  and  myself,  concerns  a  funda- 
mental aspect  of  the  electoral  access, 
candidates  access  to  the  public  air- 
waves and  the  prices  charged  for  polit- 
ical advertisements.  We  have  long 
been  concerned  that  political  candi- 
dates have  reasonable  access  to  broad- 
cast stations  and  that  there  be  no  dis- 
crimination In  the  rates  charges  for 
campaign  advertisements.  Section 
315(b)  of  the  Commimlcatlons  Act  was 
adopted  specifically  to  address  that 
concern. 

Section  315(b),  adopted  in  1972.  re- 
quires broadcasters  to  charge  candi- 
dates the  lowest  unit  rate  available  for 
the  time  during  which  the  advertise- 
ments are  aired.  My  committee  held  a 
hearing  last  year  where  we  heard  that 
the  lowest  unit  rate  provision  is  not 
being  applied  properly— candidates  are 
being  charged  more  than  the  lowest 
unit  rate.  Specifically,  it  was  alleged 
that  broadcasters  have  been:  First, 
charging  different  rates  to  different 
candidates  time  and.  second,  charging 
them  aU  higher  rates  for  non-preemp- 
tible time.  This  has  resulted  in  wide 
disparities  In  the  rates  paid  by  politi- 
cal candidates  for  political  advertise- 
ments and  In  higher  rates  paid  by  all. 
This  disturbs  me  greatly.  We  already 
spend  too  much  time  raising  money 
just  to  get  on  television.  Now.  we  are 
told  one  of  the  reasons  why. 

This  bill  requires  broadcasters  to 
provide  advertising  time  to  political 
candidates  at  the  lowest  unit  rate 
available  for  advertisements  sold  for 
any  class  of  time.  In  addition,  the  leg- 
islation does  not  permit  the  preemp- 
tion of  political  advertisements.  The 
effect  will  be  to  ensure  that  all  candi- 
dates are  charged  the  same  type  of 
lowest  unit  rate  and  that  when  candi- 
dates piutihase  time,  they  are  assured 
that  their  advertisements  will  be  run 
on  the  date  and  during  the  time  period 
for  which  they  contracted.  Thus,  aU 
candidates  will  be  treated  fairly  and 
equally.  More  importantly,  this  legisla- 
tion will  ensure  that  all  the  candidates 
have  equal  opportunities  to  present 
their  positions  to  the  public.  Thus,  it 
will  further  our  goal  of  having  a  more 
informed  electorate. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  this  legislation  I 
want  to  encourage  all  of  my  colleagues 
to  support  the  Campaign  Advertising 
Act.« 

By  Mr.  WHBON  (for  himself, 
Mr.  D'Amato,  and  Mr.  Helms): 


S.  1010.  A  biU  to  encourage  further 
cooperation  between  Federal,  State, 
and  local  law  enforcement  agencies  In 
their  efforts  s^ainst  drug  trafficking 
and  other  serious  criminal  activities; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

LAW  ElfFORCEIIEin  COOPEBATTVX  ACT 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  introduce  legislation  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  Senator  D'Amato.  It  wiU 
be  cited  as  the  Law  Enforcement  Co- 
operative Act  of  1989. 

Mr.  President,  drug  abuse  and  drug 
trafficking  are  national  problems.  Nev- 
ertheless, they  cannot  be  attacked 
simply  at  the  national  level  because 
the  problem  that  they  attack  exists  at 
the  local  level.  If  we  are  to  have  a 
chance  at  success  in  our  antidrug  ef- 
forts, all  levels  of  government  must  be 
involved  in  a  coordinated  effort. 

The  efforts  of  every  Federal  law  en- 
forcement agency— the  Drug  ESif  orce- 
ment  Administration,  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  the  Coast 
Guard,  the  Border  Patrol,  and  the 
Customs  Service— even  in  concert  are 
not  enough.  They  never  can  be.  It  is 
essential,  instead,  that  there  be  the 
kind  of  cooperation  between  Federal, 
State,  and  local  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies that  is  the  absolute  sine  qua  non 
to  success  in  an  antidrug  effort. 

Mr.  President,  local  law  enforcement 
is  doing  an  outstanding  job  against 
very  difficult  odds.  Some  would  say 
overwhelming  odds.  But,  to  make  the 
most  of  those  local  efforts,  and  to 
make  the  most  of  Federal  law  enforce- 
ment efforts  in  cooperation,  we  need, 
in  fact,  real  cooperation. 

Fortunately,  cooperative  operations 
are  taking  place  throughout  the 
Nation— and  they  have  been  Incredibly 
successful  in  my  State  of  California 
and,  Indeed,  all  across  the  land. 

Without  doubt,  the  primary  motiva- 
tion for  tills  cooperation  between 
agencies  is  dedication  to  fight  a 
common  enemy— the  drug  trafficker 
and  those  who  are  his  victims.  Tet, 
there  is  another  Incentive  that  under- 
standably and  quite  reasonably  helps 
cement  this  cooperative  spirit— it  is 
the  sharing  of  assets  seized  under  the 
Federal  asset  forfeiture  law. 

With  regular  expansions  and  refine- 
ments of  the  Federal  asset  forfeiture 
law.  there  have  been  phenomenal  in- 
creases in  money  flowing  back  into  law 
enforcement.  Indeed,  in  California, 
alone,  more  than  $60  million  has  been 
forfeited  and  distributed  to  State  and 
local  law  enforcement  agencies. 

Unfortimately,  this  very  success  has 
upset  one  Member  in  the  other  body, 
who  has  taken  it  upon  himself  to  shut 
down  a  program  tliat  has  served  to 
further  interagency  cooperation  in 
this  vital  battle  against  drugs. 

Specifically,  he  successfully  Inserted 
in  the  1988  drug  bill  a  provision  that 
will  prohibit  asset  sharing  with  State 
and  local  agencies  in  so-called  adoptive 
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cues— thoee  cases  in  which  the  bulk  of 
the  investigative  effort  was  undertak- 
en by  State  or  local  agencies  but  the 
forfeiture  was  processed  under  Federal 
law.  Furthermore,  this  objectionable 
provision  could,  as  it  presently  reads, 
prevent  asset  sharing  even  when  the 
assets  were  seized  as  a  result  of  a  Joint 
Federal-state-local  task  force  oper- 
ation. 

I  want  to  emphasize  to  my  col- 
leagues that  adoptive  cases  do  not 
drain  Federal  resources.  Rather,  for 
every  dollar  forfeited  by  the  Federal 
Government  in  an  adoptive  case,  the 
Federal  Government  keeps  10  cents.  A 
10-percent  processing  charge  invaria- 
ble covers  Federal  expenses  and 
Indeed  with  help  contribute  to  the 
construction  of  Federal  prisons. 

Mr.  President,  many  times,  indeed, 
too  many  times,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment decides  it  has  come  up  with  a 
better  mouse  trap  and  tries  to  foist  it 
on  local  government— no  matter  what 
the  cost  may  be  to  local  government, 
as  we  rarely  pick  up  the  cost. 

With  asset  forfeiture,  local  govern- 
ment knows  that  we  have  a  better 
mouse  tn4>— a  comprehensive  asset 
forfeiture  law— and  accordingly  local 
governments  have  sought  to  make 
fniiTimiim  use  of  the  Federal  law.  Yet, 
at  the  insistence  of  one  Member  of  the 
House,  the  program  has  been  ham- 
pered, thereby  cutting  off  millions  of 
dollars  earned  by  local  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  that  are  struggling  to 
stop  drug  trafficking  and  abuse. 

Mr.  President,  the  problem  created 
by  the  new  limit  on  asset  sharing, 
which  is  scheduled  to  start  on  October 
1  of  this  year,  will  not  be  severe  for  my 
State  of  California,  as  the  State  legis- 
lature improved  the  State  forfeiture 
statute  last  year.  Yet,  it  will  reduce 
the  amount  of  money  flowing  to  State 
and  local  police  in  all  too  many  States. 
In  other  States,  however,  the  impact 
truly  will  be  severe,  as  many  State 
laws  have  no  provision  or  an  extreme- 
ly limited  one  for  applying  criminals' 
forfeited  assets  to  law  enforcement.  I 
am  told  that  the  problem  will  be  par- 
ticularly acute  in  Alabama.  New  York. 
Virginia,  and  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  today  introduc- 
ing the  Law  E^orcement  Cooperation 
Act  of  1989.  along  with  my  colleague 
from  New  Yoric  Senator  D'Amato. 

My  bill  would  replace  the  present 
absolute  prohibition  against  asset 
sharing  in  adoptive  and  other  asset 
forfeiture  cases  with  a  rule  allowing 
asset  sharing  if  it  wiU  serve  to  further 
cooperation  between  the  recipient 
State  or  local  law  enforcement  agency 
and  Federal  law  enforcement  agencies. 

As  I  have  said,  cooperation  is  a  key 
to  success  in  our  efforts  against  illegal 
drugs,  and  if  we  can  attain  this  by  al- 
lowing State  and  local  agencies  to  use 
the  Federal  asset  forfeiture  laws,  then 
there  is  no  Justification  for  preventing 
their  use;  we  should  encourage  it. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1010 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hovm  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  c/ 
America  in  Congress  Assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Law  Enforcement 
Cooperation  Act  of  1989". 

Sbc.  2.  Section  511(eK3XB)  of  the  Con- 
trolled Substances  Act  (21  n.S.C. 
881(eK3XB)),  as  added  by  the  Assets  For- 
feiture Amendments  Act  of  1988,  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"(B)  will  serve  to  encourage  further  coop- 
eration between  the  recipient  State  or  local 
agency  and  federal  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies.". 


By  Mr.  EXON: 
S.  1011.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII 
of  the  Social  Secui^ty  Act  and  other 
provisions  of  law  to  delay  for  1  year 
the  effective  dates  of  the  supplemen- 
tal Medicare  premium  and  additional 
benefits  under  part  B  of  the  Medicare 
Program,  with  the  exception  of  the 
spousal  impoverishment  benefit;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

MKDICARZ  CATASTROPHIC  COVERAGE  DELAY  ACT 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  legislation  that  will 
delay,  for  1  year,  implementation  of 
portions  of  the  Medicare  Catastrophic 
Coverage  Act  passed  by  Congress  last 
year  and  signed  into  law  by  President 
Reagan. 

The  Medicare  Catastrophic  Cover- 
age Act  represents  the  first  major  ex- 
pansion of  the  Medicare  Program 
since  its  inception  more  than  20  years 
ago.  I  think  the  bill  makes  many  nec- 
essary changes  and  it  now  offers  some 
needed  protection  to  our  senior  citi- 
zens against  the  unforeseen  and  un- 
predictable event  of  an  acute  extended 
illness.  I  had  concerns  originally  and 
stiU  have  concerns  because  the  bill 
contains  no  provisions  for  coverage  of 
long-term  nursing  home  or  custodial 
care. 

There  is  no  question  that  long-term 
care  is,  indeed,  the  true  catastrophic 
cost  facing  seniors  today. 

My  biU  retains  the  current  part  A 
benefits  that  are  already  in  place,  in- 
cluding the  expanded  hospitalization— 
extended  from  60  free  days  to  365  free 
days;  the  expanded  skilled  nursing 
care  provisions— expanded  from  100 
days  to  150  days;  and  the  expanded 
hospice  provisions— which  eliminates 
the  old  210-day  cap  and  now  provides 
unlimited  coverage  pending  physician 
recertification  of  the  patient's  condi- 
tion. Also  retained  is  the  Medicaid 
spousal  impoverishment  provisions. 
This  very  important  provision  allows 
the  nonlnstitutionalized  spouse  to 
retain  at  least  $12,000  in  assets  as  well 
as  a  monthly  living  allowance  of  ap- 
proximately $800.  The  at-home  spouse 


may  also  retain  the  family  residence, 
car,  and  personal  belongings. 

To  pay  for  these  benefits,  my  bill 
also  retains  the  flat  fee  increase  at- 
tached to  the  part  B  monthly  premi- 
um. This  flat  fee  is  currently  $4  a 
month.  This  is  scheduled  to  increase 
to  $7.18  in  1993. 

What  my  bill  delays  is  the  imple- 
mentation of  all  benefits  not  yet  in 
effect.  This  would  include  all  the  new 
part  B  benefits  as  well  as  the  prescrip- 
tion drug  provisions.  The  bill  also 
delays,  for  1  year,  implementation  of 
the  supplemental  premium  which  has 
caused  so  much  concern  for  our  senior 
citizens. 

Most  importantly,  my  bill  also  in- 
cludes a  sense  of  the  Senate  statement 
that  we  must  investigate,  in  depth,  the 
suggestion  made  by  the  esteemed 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Fiiumce  Com- 
mittee, Senator  Bentsen,  concerning 
the  recent  revenue  projections  for  the 
catastrophic  care  trust  funds.  If  these 
projections  are  correct,  it  may  be  pos- 
sible to  reduce  the  supplemental  pre- 
mium by  as  much  as  16  percent. 

If  so,  we  can  retain  a  worthwhile 
program  at  significantly  reduced  costs 
and  help  pave  the  way  for  long-term 
health  care  legislation  that,  as  I  stated 
earlier,  is  the  real  catastrophic  need 
facing  our  senior  citizens. 

I  supported  the  Medicare  cata- 
strophic blU  during  its  consideration 
as  I  feel  that  it  offers  valuable  new 
and  expanded  services.  That  bill 
passed  by  an  overwhelming  vote  of 
Congress  and  was  signed  into  law  by 
President  Reagan. 

At  that  time  it  was  supported  by  a 
large  nvunber  of  organizations  which 
promote  the  needs  of  our  Nation's 
senior  citizens.  Unfortunately,  there  is 
much  confusion  over  what  that  bill 
offers,  who  will  benefit  and  who  will 
pay.  The  bill  is  extremely  technical 
and  therefore  confusing. 

I  have  seen  many  articles,  newslet- 
ters, and  commentaries  on  this  piece 
of  legislation. 

Many  of  these  articles  are  not  en- 
tirely consistent  with  the  content  of 
the  new  law.  For  that  reason  I  am  in- 
troducing this  legislation.  We  need  a 
longer  time  period  to  educate  individ- 
uals as  to  what  this  bUl  does,  and  who 
will  be  affected  by  it.  We  also  need  to 
look  at  the  funcling  mechanism  and 
see  if  something  else  can  be  done.  I 
supported  the  recent  Senate  amend- 
ment calling  for  hearings  on  this  bill.  I 
had  hoped  that  we  could  resolve  the 
issues  without  the  need  to  delay  imple- 
mentation of  the  bill. 

However,  now  I  am  convinced  that 
with  everything  else  that  Congress  has 
to  consider  this  year,  we  may  not  have 
time,  in  the  next  couple  of  months,  to 
do  Justice  to  this  important  piece  of 
legislation. 

President  Reagan  made  it  quite  clear 
that  he  would  only  support  the  bill  if 
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it  would  be  paid  for  by  those  who 
would  benefit  from  the  improved  cov- 
erage—the elderly  and  disabled.  For 
the  most  part.  I  support  this  proposal. 

The  financing  is  progressive  as  well 
as  being  an  asset  protection  plan; 
those  with  higher  incomes  and,  there- 
fore, more  to  protect  from  a  financial- 
ly devastating  illness  will  pay  more 
than  those  with  more  limited  incomes. 
However,  this  type  of  financing  mech- 
anism can  penalize,  as  so  many  Ne- 
braskans  have  pointed  out  to  me,  some 
of  those  who  were  able  to  save  toward 
their  retirement.  This  is  something  we 
need  to  evaluate. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  this  problem 
has  no  easy  solutions. 

If  it  did.  we  would  all  be  slapping 
ourselves  on  the  back  already,  con- 
gratulating ourselves  for  our  clever- 
ness. But  that  is  not  the  case.  I  only 
hope  that  when  we  do  reevaluate  this 
situation,  the  light  of  a  different  day 
wlU  also  bring  new  ideas  and  new  ways 
of  looking  at  the  situation. 

I  tun  committed  to  finding  a  way  to 
make  true  catastrophic  health  care 
coverage  available  to  our  Nation's 
senior  citizens.  This  is  important  to 
them  as  well  as  to  their  children  and 
grandchildren.  I  hope  this  1-year  delay 
will  enable  us  to  explore  new  solutions 
to  this  problem  and  find  a  better  con- 
sensxis. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1011 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repnaentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembUd, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TFTLK. 

That  the  Act  be  cited  as  the  "Medicare 
Catastrophic  Coverage  Delay  Act  of  1990". 

SEC  rPURPOSES. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act— 

(1)  to  retain  all  Medicare  Part  A  provi- 
sions currently  In  effect  as  provided  for  In 
the  Medicare  Catastrophic  Coverage  Act  of 
1988* 

(2)'  to  retain  the  Medicaid  spousal  Impov- 
erishment provisions  as  provided  for  In  the 
Medicare  Catastrophic  Coverage  Act  of 
1988: 

(3)  to  retain  the  flat  increase  In  Medicare 
premiums,  as  provided  for  In  the  Medicare 
Catastrophic  Coverage  Act  of  1988,  In  order 
to  finance  the  above-retained  benefits; 

(4)  to  delay,  for  one  year.  Implementation 
of  all  other  benefits  provided  In  the  Medi- 
care Catastrophic  Coverage  Act  of  1988; 

(5)  to  delay,  for  one  year,  implementation 
of  the  supplemental  premium  as  provided 
for  In  the  Medicare  Catastrophic  Coverage 
Act  of  1988;  and 

(6)  to  express  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  if  revenue  estimates  conclude  there  Is, 
In  fact,  a  surplus  of  funds  In  the  Cata- 
strophic Coverage  trust  fimds  In  excess  of 
amounts  required  to  reach  and  maintain 
adequate  reserves,  that  the  appropriate 
steps  will  be  taken  to  reduce  the  supplemen- 
tal premium. 


SEC  S.  DELAY  IN  PAST  B  BENEFffS  AND  RELATED 
PROVISIONS. 

(1)  Section  1833(c>  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  13951(c)),  as  Inserted  by  sec- 
tion 201(a)  of  the  Medicare  Catastrophic 
Coverage  Act  of  1988,  is  amended— 

(A)  In  paragraph  (1),  by  striking  "1990" 
and  inserting  "1991"; 

(B)  In  paragraph  (3).  by  striking  "1990" 
each  place  it  appears  and  Inserting  "1991"; 
and 

(C)  in  paragraph  (3)(A)— 

(1)  by  striking  the  first  sentence, 

(11)  in  the  second  sentence,  by  striking 
"succeeding  year"  the  first  place  It  appears 
and  Inserting  "year  (beginning  with  1991)". 
and 

(ill)  in  the  second  sentence,  by  striking 
"succeeding"  the  second  place  It  appears. 

(2)  Paragraph  (4)(B)  of  section  1861(t)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act.  as  added  by  section 
202(a)(2)(C)  of  the  Medicare  Catastrophic 
Coverage  Act.  Is  amended  by  striking  "1990" 
and  inserting  "1991". 

(3)  Section  1834(c)  of  the  Social  Seciulty 
Act,  as  added  by  section  202(b)(4)  of  the 
Medicare  Catastrophic  Coverage  Act.  Is 
amended— 

(A)  in  paragraph  (1)(C)(1),  by  striking  sub- 
clause (I)  and  (11)  and  Inserting  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(I)  1991  is  $600. 

"(U)  1992  is  $652.  and"; 

(B)  In  paragraph  (l)(C)(i)  by  striking  sub- 
clause (III)  and  redesignating  subclause  (IV) 
as  subclause  (III): 

(C)  In  paragraph  (l)(C)(ili).  by  striking 
"1992"  and  inserting  "1993"; 

(D)  in  paragraph  (2)(C)(ii).  by  striking 
"1990",  "1991".  "1992".  and  "1993"  and  In- 
serting "1991",  "1992".  "1993".  and  "1994". 
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(E)  In  paragraph  (3)(A).  by  striking  "1992" 
and  inserting  "1993"; 

(P)  In  paragraph  (3)(C)(1),  by  striking 
"1990"  and  Inserting  "1991"; 

(G)  in  paragraph  (4)(AK1).  by  striking 
"1990  or  1991"  and  inserting  "1991  or  1992"; 

(H)  In  paragraph  (7)(B).  by  striking 
"1991"  and  inserting  "1992"; 

(I)  in  paragraph  (8)(A).  by  striking  "6 
years"  and  inserting  "7  years";  and 

(J)  in  subparagraphs  (B),  (C).  (D).  and  (P) 
of  paragraph  (8).  by  striking  "1989".  "1990", 
"1991".  "1992".  "1993"  and  "1994"  and  In- 
serting "1990".  "1991".  "1992".  "1993", 
"1994",  and  "1995",  respectively. 

(4)  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (4)  of  section 
1842(0)  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  as  added 
by  section  202(c)(lKC)  of  the  Medicare  Cat- 
astrophic Coverage  Act,  are  each  amended 
by  striking  "1991"  and  inserting  "1992". 

(5)  Section  202(e)(4XB)  of  the  Medicare 
Catastrophic  Coverage  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  "1993"  and  Inserting  "1994". 

(6)  Section  202(1X2)  of  the  Medicare  CaU- 
strophic  Coverage  Act  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing "1989,  1990,  1991,  1992.  and  1993"  and 
Inserting  "1990,  1991,  1992,  1993.  and  1994". 
FfisDcc^i  vdy  • 

(7)  Section  202(1X2)  of  the  Medicare  CaU- 
strophic  Coverage  Act  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing "1989"  and  "1990"  and  Inserting  "1990" 
and  "1991".  respectively. 

(8)  Section  202(m)  of  the  Medicare  Cata- 
strophic Coverage  Act  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing "1989",  "1990",  and  "1991",  and  "1992", 
rcsDcsc^i  vcl  y  • 

(9)  Section  1834(dX2)  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act,  as  added  by  section  203(cXlXF)  of 
the  Medicare  Catastrophic  Coverage  Act,  is 
amended  by  striking  "1990"  and  inserting 

■1991". 


(10)  Section  203(cX2)  of  the  Medicare  Cat- 
astrophic Coverage  Act  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing "1991"  and  Inserting  "1992". 

(11)  Section  1835(aX2XG)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  as  inserted  by  section 
203(dXlXC)  of  the  Medicare  Catastrophic 
Coverage  Act,  Is  amended  by  stril^ing  "1993" 
and  inserting  "1994". 

(12)  Section  1154(aX16)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act,  as  amended  by  section  203(dX2) 
of  the  Medicare  Catastrophic  Coverage  Act, 
Is  amended  by  strililng  "1993"  and  inserting 
"1994". 

(13)  Section  203(g)  of  the  Medicare  Cata- 
strophic Coverage  Act  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing "1990"  and  inserting  "1991". 

(14)  Section  1834(e)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act,  as  added  by  section  204(bK2)  of  the 
Medicare  Catastrophic  Coverage  Act.  is 
amended— 

(A)  in  paragraph  (2XBX11).  by  striking 
"1092"  and  inserting  "1993". 

(B)  in  paragraph  (4XAX1).  by  striking 
"1990"  and  Inserting  "1991". 

(C)  in  paragraph  (4KB),  by  striking  "1991" 
and  inserting  "1992".  and 

(D)  in  paragraph  (5).  by  striking  "1990" 
and  "1991"  each  place  each  appears  and  in- 
serting "1991"  and  "1992",  respectively. 

(15)  Section  204(3)  of  the  Medicare  Cata- 
strophic Coverage  Act  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing "1990"  and  inserting  "1991". 

(16)  Section  205(f)  of  the  Medicare  CaU- 
strophic  Coverage  Act  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing "1990"  and  inserting  "1991". 

(17)  Section  206(b)  of  the  Medicare  Cata- 
strophic Coverage  Act  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing "1990"  and  inserting  "1991". 

SEC    4.    DELAY    IN    CERTAIN    REVEmJE-RELATED 
PROVISION& 

(1)  Section  59B  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1986,  as  added  by  section  111(a)  of 
the  Medicare  Catastrophic  Coverage  Act,  is 
amended— 

(A)  in  the  table  In  subsection  (cX2XA),  by 
striking  the  line  relating  to  1989; 

(B)  In  the  table  in  subsection  (d).  by  strik- 
ing the  line  relating  to  1989;  and 

(C)  in  subsection  (eX4)— 

(1)  by  striking  "before  1998"  each  place  It 
appears  and  Inserting  "before  1999".  and 

(11)  in  the  percentage  table  in  subpara- 
graph (A),  by  striking  "1994",  "1995". 
"1996",  and  "1997"  and  inserting  "1995", 
"1996",  "1997"  and  "1998",  respectively. 

(2)  Section  111(e)  of  the  Medicare  CaU- 
strophic  Coverage  Act  is  amended— 

(A)  In  paragraph  (1),  by  striking  "1988" 
and  Inserting  "1990".  and 

(B)  in  paragraph  (2),  by  striking  "1989" 
and  "1989"  and  Inserting  "1990"  and  "1990", 
respectively. 

(3)  Section  112(b)  of  the  Medicare  Cata- 
strophic Coverage  Act  by  striking  "1990" 
and  "1989"  and  Inserting  "1991"  and  "1990". 
respectively. 

(4)  Section  1839(g)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  as  added  by  section  211(a)  of  the  Medi- 
care Catastrophic  Coverage  Act.  is  amend- 
ed- 

(5)  SecUon  1841A  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  as  Inserted  by  section  212(a)  of  the 
Medicare  Catastrophic  Coverage  Act.  is 
amended— 

(A)  in  subsection  (c).  by  striking  "1990" 
and  inserting  "1991".  and 

(B)  in  subsection  (d).  by  striking  "1992" 
each  place  It  appears  and  inserting  "1993". 

(6)  Section  1840(1)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  as  added  by  section  212(bXl)  of  the 
Medicare  Catastrophic  Coverage  Act.  is 
amended  by  Inserting  "(1)"  after  "(i)"  and 
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by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  following  new 
paragimpb: 

"(3KA)  Notwithstanding  the  previous  pro- 
visions of  this  subsection  but  subject  to  sub- 
paragraph (B>,  premiums  collected  under 
this  part  which  are  attributable  to  subsec- 
tion (g)  of  any  month  in  1989  shall,  instead 
of  being  transferred  to  (or  deposited  to  the 
credit)  of  the  F«oeral  Supplementary  Insur- 
ance Trust  Fund,  be  transferred  to  (or  de- 
posited to  the  credit  of)  the  Federal  Hospi- 
tal Insurance  Catastrophic  Coverage  Re- 
serve Fund  (created  under  section  1817A). 

"(B)  The  total  amount  of  the  transfers  or 
deposits  made  under  subparagraph  (A)  shall 
not  exceed  the  Secretary's  estimate  of  the 
total  amount  of  additional  expenditures 
made  under  part  A  which  are  attributable 
to  benefits  during  1989  and  which  would  not 
have  been  made  but  for  the  amendments 
made  by  the  Medicare  C^atastrophic  Cover- 
age Act  of  1988.". 

(7)  SecUon  1841B(c)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  as  inserted  by  section  213  of  the  Medi- 
care Catastrophic  Coverage  Act,  is  amended 
by  striking  "1990"  each  place  it  appears  and 
inserting  "1991". 

SBC  t.  MEDICAID  PROVISIONS. 

(1)  Section  190S(pK2)  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act,  as  amended  by  section  301(b)  of  the 
Medicare  Catastrophic  Coverage  Act,  is 
amended  by  striking  "1990",  "1991",  "1992", 
and  "1993"  each  place  each  appears  and  in- 
serting "1991",  "1992",  "1993",  and  "1994", 
respectively. 

(2)  Clauses  (ii)  and  (ill)  of  section 
1902(1X2KA)  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  as 
added  by  secUon  302(aX2KBKili)  of  the 
Medicare  Catastrophic  Coverage  Act,  by 
striking  "1990"  each  place  it  appears  and  in- 
serting "1991". 

SBC  C  MAINIBOANCE  OP  EPPOBT. 

Section  412  of  the  Medicare  Catastrophic 
Coverage  Act  is  amended  by  striking  "1990" 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  "1991". 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  (»ngTatulate  the  senior  Senator 
from  Nebraska  on  the  cattastrophlc 
measure.  I  also  have  a  measure  in  to 
affect  the  catastrophic  and  I  will  look 
closely  at  his.  It  is  certainly  something 
when  we  return  home  we  hear  a  lot 
about  and  it  is  something  that  we  have 
to  look  to,  to  change. 


UMI 


By  BCr.  ETXON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  BoBKN): 
S.  1012.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Disaster 
Assistance  Act  of  1088  to  extend  disas- 
ter assistance  to  losses  due  to  adverse 
weather  conditions  in  1088  or  1080  for 
crops  planted  in  1088  for  harvest  in 
1080.  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry. 

DISASTm  ASSISTAltCX  ACT 

BCr.  EZON.  VLr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  provide 
assistance  for  farmers  and  livestock 
growers  affected  by  the  current 
drought.  I  am  pleased  to  be  Joined  by 
my  long-time  friend  and  colleague 
Senator  David  Borsi.  This  bill  in- 
cludes a  number  of  provisions  which  I 
will  enumerate  in  a  moment,  but  the 
main  point  I  want  to  make  today  is 
this:  the  situation  is  bad— worse  than 
most  of  us  realize— and  we  have  to 
take  action  now. 


In  addition  to  the  drought,  much  of 
Nebraska's  wheat  crop  was  further 
damaged  by  a  late  freeze  at  the  critical 
time  when  the  wheat  itself  was  Just 
beginning  to  form  Inside  the  plant. 
Last  year's  drought,  which  is  now 
catching  up  with  winter  wheat  produc- 
ers, and  the  freeze  have  combined  to 
create  the  worst  situation  in  decades 
for  portions  of  Nebraska. 

Several  weeks  ago  Senator  Kerrey 
and  I  toured  Nebraska  and  what  we 
saw  was  worse  than  we  expected. 

Many  of  our  colleagues,  as  weU  as 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  have  also 
made  visits  to  drought  ravaged  areas. 
But  all  the  visits  in  the  world  wiU  not 
change  a  thing.  It  will  take  more  than 
our  condolences  and  a  symbolic  pat  on 
the  head. 

I  know  there  are  those  who  will 
claim  we  cannot  afford  another 
drought  bill.  To  them  I  say  that  wheat 
farmers  in  Nebraska,  Kansas.  Oldaho- 
ma,  and  Texas  cannot  go  on  without 
one. 

As  far  as  financing  this  assistance 
goes,  higher  wheat  prices  prompted  by 
the  drought  will  result  in  the  needed 
budgetary  savings  to  cover  the  cost  of 
assistance. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  ex- 
tends last  year's  drought  bill  to  winter 
wheat  by  providing  80  percent  of 
target  price  support  for  losses  between 
35  and  75  percent  of  usual  production. 
For  losses  over  75  percent,  it  would 
provide  100  percent  of  target  price 
protection. 

This  legislation  would  also  make  it 
easier  for  livestock  growers  to  hay  and 
graze  program  acreage  and  would 
allow  farmers  to  plant  other  crops 
where  possible.  Finally,  this  legislation 
would  mandate  low  interest  loans  to 
make  up  the  difference  between  disas- 
ter payments  and  the  income  farmers 
could  have  expected  without  the 
drought. 

Mr.  President,  the  drought  problems 
in  Nebraska  are  very  real. 

Lack  of  adequate  pasture  has  al- 
ready forced  farmers  to  begin  selling 
down  their  herds.  Much  of  the  wheat 
crop  is  already  lost.  Even  a  good,  solid 
rain  at  this  late  Jimcture  wiU  not  bring 
it  back.  Last  year,  I  warned  that  the 
1088  drought  may  not  be  only  a  1-year 
problem.  Unfortunately,  that  prophe- 
cy has  come  true  despite  our  fervent 
prayers  for  rain.  The  time  for  action  is 
now. 

The  Nebraska  wheat  board  has  been 
very  helpful  in  putting  together  this 
legislation  and  I  want  to  acluiowledge 
their  assistance.  We  need  to  move  for- 
ward and  I  stand  ready  to  work  with 
my  colleagues  on  the  Senate  Agricul- 
ture Committee  to  pass  a  much-needed 
drought  disaster  bill  now. 

Bfr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1012 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentativei    of   the    United   States   of 
America  in  Congreas  atsembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TTTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Disaster  As- 
sistance Act  of  1989". 

SEC   2.   PAYMENTS   TO   PROGRAM    PARTICWANT8 
POR  TARGET  PRICE  COMMODITIBS. 

Section  201  of  the  Disaster  Assistance  Act 
of  1988  (7  U.S.C.  1421  note)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)(1)— 

(A)  by  inserting  after  "excessive  mois- 
ture," both  places  it  appears  the  following: 
"freezing  temperatures,"; 

(B)  by  inserting  after  "related  condition  in 
1988, "  both  places  it  appears  the  following: 
"or  for  winter  crops,  in  1988  or  1989,"; 

(C)  in  subparagraph  (A),  by  Inserting  after 
"65  percent"  the  following:  "(or,  in  the  case 
of  a  winter  crop,  80  percent)";  and 

(D)  in  subparagraph  (B),  by  inserting 
after  "90  percent"  the  following:  "(or,  in  the 
case  of  a  winter  crop,  100  percent)"; 

(2)  in  subsection  (b)(4),  by  Inserting  after 
"July  31, 1980,"  the  following:  "or  for  winter 
crops,  prior  to  July  31, 1990,";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(c)  WnrrKR  Crops.- (1)  If  an  acreage  lim- 
itation program  under  section  107D(f)(2), 
105C(fK2),  103A(f)(2),  or  101A(f)(2)  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7  D.S.C.  1445b- 
3(f)(2),  1444e(f)(2),  1441-l(f)(2),  or  1441- 
1(f)(2))  Js  in  effect  for  a  crop  of  wheat,  feed 
grains,  upland  cotton,  or  rice  and  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  the  producers  on  a 
farm  are  eligible  for  a  disaster  payment  for 
the  winter  crop  of  a  commodity  under  sub- 
section (a)(1).  such  producers  may  devote  all 
or  a  portion  (as  determined  by  such  produc- 
ers) of  the  permitted  acreage  for  wheat, 
feed  grains,  upland  cotton,  or  rice  for  the 
farm  for  such  crop  to— 

"(A)  haying  and  grazing;  or 

"(B)  the  production  of  an  alternative  crop 
covered  under  this  section,  or  section  202  or 
203.  or  soybeans. 

"(2)  If  the  producers  on  a  farm  devote  a 
portion  of  their  permitted  acreage  to 
haying,  grazing,  or  an  alternative  crop 
under  subparagraph  (A)— 

"(A)  the  producers  shall  be  eligible  for 
payments  under  section  107D(c)(l). 
105C(c)(l).  103A(c)(l),  or  101A(c)(l)  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949  on  such  acreage; 
and 

"(B)  the  crop  acreage  base  and  farm  pro- 
gram payment  yield  of  the  farm  under  sec- 
tions 504  and  506  of  such  Act  (7  U.S.C.  1464 
and  1466)  shall  not  be  reduced  due  to  the 
fact  that  a  portion  of  such  permitted  acre- 
age was  devoted  to  the  production  of 
haying,  grazing,  or  such  alternative  crops. 

"(3)(A)  The  Administrator  of  the  SmaU 
Business  Administration  shall  make  disaster 
loans  available  to  producers  on  a  farm  who 
are  eligible  for  a  disaster  payment  for  the 
winter  crop  of  a  commodity  under  subsec- 
Uon(aKl). 

"(B)  The  amount  of  a  loan  made  under 
subparagraph  (A)  shall  be  the  amount  re- 
quested by  the  producers  on  a  farm,  except 
that  such  amount  may  not  exceed— 

"(i)  the  expected  Income  of  such  produc- 
ers, obtained  by  multiplying— 

"(I)  the  payment  rate  for  the  commodity 
under      section      lOTIXcKl),      105C(cKl), 
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103A(cXl).  or  lOlA(cKl)  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949;  by 

"(II)  the  sum  of  the  acreage  planted  for 
harvest  and  the  acreage  prevented  from 
being  planted  (because  of  drought,  hail,  ex- 
cessive moisture,  or  related  condition  in 
1988  or  1989,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary) to  such  crop;  by 

"(m)  100  percent  of  the  farm  program 
payment  yield  established  by  the  Secretary 
for  such  crop  under  section  506  of  such  Act 
(7  UJ3.C.  1466);  less 

"(li)  the  sum  of— 

"(I)  the  amount  of  any  disaster  payments 
received  by  such  producers  under  subsection 
(aKl)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7 
n.S.C.  1421  et  seq.);  and 

"(11)  the  amount  of  any  crop  insurance 
proceeds  obtained  by  such  producers  under 
the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Act  (7  U.S.C. 
1501  etseq.). 

"(C)  The  rate  of  interest  on  a  loan  made 
under  subparagraph  (A)  shall  be  8  percent 

per  ^nmim 

"(D)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  fiscal  year  1989  such  sums  as  are 
necessary  to  carry  out  this  paragraph. 

"(4XA)  For  purposes  of  this  section: 

"(i)  The  term  'winter  crop'  means  a  crop 
of  a  commodity  listed  in  subsection  (a) 
planted  during  calendar  year  1988  for  har- 
vest in  1989. 

"(ii)  The  term  '1988  crop'  shall  include 
winter  crops. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  determining  pay- 
ments under  tliis  section,  a  winter  crop  shall 
be  considered  separately  from  crops  planted 
for  harvest  in  1988.". 

SBC    S.    PAYMKNTS    TO    PROGRAM    NONPABTICI- 
PANTS  FOR  TARGET  PRICE  (X)MMOD- 

msa 
Section  202  of  the  Disaster  Assistance  Act 
of  1988  (7  U.S.C.  1421  note)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)— 

(A)  by  inserting  after  "excessive  mois- 
ture," both  places  it  appears  the  following: 
"freezing  temperatures,"; 

(B)  by  inserting  after  "related  condition  in 
1988,"  the  following:  "or  for  winter  crops,  in 
1988  or  1989,"; 

(C)  in  paragraph  (1),  by  inserting  after 
"65  percent"  the  following:  "(or,  in  the  case 
of  a  winter  crop,  80  percent)";  and 

(D)  in  paragraph  (2),  by  inserting  after 
"90  percent"  the  following:  "(or,  in  the  case 
of  a  winter  crop,  100  percent)"; 

(2)  in  subsection  (b),  by  inserting  after 
"related  condition  in  1988."  the  following: 
"or  for  winter  crops,  in  1988  or  1989,";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(d)  WiwTER  c:hop8.— (1)  For  purposes  of 
this  section: 

"(A)  The  term  "winter  crop'  means  a  crop 
of  a  commodity  listed  in  subsection  (a) 
planted  during  calendar  year  1988  for  har- 
vest in  1989. 

"(B)  The  term  '1988  crop*  shaU  include 
winter  crops. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  determining  pay- 
ments imder  this  section,  a  winter  crop  shall 
be  considered  separately  from  crops  planted 
for  harvest  in  1988.". 

SBC  4.  CROP  QUALITY  REDUCTION  DISASTER  PAY- 
MENTS. 

Section  205  of  the  Disaster  Assistance  Act 
of  1988  (7  UJS.C.  1421  note)  is  amended— 

(1)  In  subsection  (a),  by  Inserting  after 
"related  conditions  in  1988,"  the  foUowlng: 
"or  for  crops  specified  in  section 
201(cX4XAXl)  or  202(dXlXA),  in  1988  or 
1989,";  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (d),  by  inserting  after 
"disaster  in  1988."  the  following:  "or  for 


crops  specified  in  section  201(c)(4)(AXi)  or 
202(dXlXA),  in  1988  or  1989,". 

ScX:.   S.    EFFECT   OF    FEDERAL   CllOP    INSURANCE 
PAYMENTS. 

Section  206  of  the  Disaster  Assistance  Act 
of  1988  (7  n.S.C.  1421  note)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  after  "Federal  Oop  Insur- 
ance Act,"  the  following:  "or  for  the  crop  of 
a  commodity  specified  in  section 
201(cX4XAXi)  or  202(dXlXA),";  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (3),  by  striking  out  "the 
1988"  each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "such". 

SEC  6.  C»OP  INSURANCE  COVERAGE  FOR  CERTAIN 
CROPS. 

Section  207(b)  of  the  Disaster  Assistance 
Act  of  1988  (7  U.S.C.  1421  note)  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (4); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (5)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
";  or";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(6)  planted  in  calendar  year  1988  for  har- 
vest in  1989.". 

SEC.  7.  APPUCA-nONS  FOR  ASSISTANCE. 

Section  232(aX2)  of  the  Disaster  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1988  (7  U.S.C.  1421  note)  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  "March  31, 
1989"  the  following:  "(or,  in  the  case  of  a 
person  eligible  to  receive  payments  for  crops 
specified  in  section  201(cX4XAKi)  or 
202(d)(lXA),  the  date  that  is  180  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Disaster  As- 
sistance Act  of  1989)". 


By  Mr.  PRESSLER: 
S.  1013.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949  to  remove  the  5  per- 
cent acreage  limitation  requirement 
on  producers  of  the  1990  crop  of  oats 
and  to  require  that  the  acreage  base  of 
such  crop  of  oats  be  determined  sepa- 
rate from  that  of  barley,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

REMOVAL  OF  ACREAGE  UMITATION  ON  OATS 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  an  unfortuante  lack  of  high- 
quality  oats  in  the  marketplace.  The 
demand  for  oats  for  himian  consump- 
tion has  increased  substantially  in  the 
past  few  years  due  to  wide  publicity  on 
the  nutritional  benefits  of  this  grain 
in  lowering  blood  cholesterol  and  re- 
ducing colon  cancer.  We  are  all  famil- 
iar with  the  current  barrage  of  adver- 
tising on  oat  bran  products. 

Domestic  oats  demand  has  been  in- 
creasing annually  at  the  rate  of  10  per- 
cent. Cereal  manufacturers  are  scram- 
bling to  l(x»te  supplies  of  high-pro- 
tein, milling-quality  grain.  Once  the 
largest  exporter  of  oats,  the  United 
States  has  become  the  largest  import- 
er. In  1987  the  United  States  bought 
more  than  46  million  bushels  of  oats, 
most  of  it  from  Canada,  Argentina, 
and  Scandinavia.  Imports  in  1988 
amoimted  to  over  60  million  bushels, 
or  21  percent  of  our  total  domestic 
use.  In  1960,  over  one  billion  bushels 
of  oats  were  harvested  in  the  United 
States.  Production  in  1988  was  only 
206  million  bushels.  That  was  the 
smallest  crop  of  oats  hsurested  in  the 
United  States  in  112  years. 


The  1985  farm  bill  has  been  success- 
ful in  some  areas.  However,  in  my 
home  State  of  South  Dakota,  which 
has  traditionally  ranked  as  the  No.  1 
oats  producing  State  in  the  Nation, 
oats  have  become  a  forgotten  crop.  Be- 
cause of  the  way  oats  are  treated  in 
the  1985  farm  bill,  farmers  have  been 
planting  barley  instead,  therefore 
adding  to  the  surplus  of  this  crop. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  one  step  in 
the  right  direction  would  be  to  raise 
the  target  price  of  oats.  I  support  and 
am  cosponsoring  efforts  to  raise  the 
target  price  of  oats.  Under  present  cir- 
cumstances, I  believe  we  should  go 
even  further  to  promote  more  oats 
production  in  the  United  States  by  re- 
moving the  current  5  p>ercent  set-aside 
requirement  for  oats.  We  desperately 
need  more  domestically  produced  oats. 
Present  regulations  do  not  make  good 
sense  when  we  are  importing  60  mil- 
lion bushels  of  oats  in  1  year  and  at 
the  same  time  forcing  farmers  who  are 
participating  in  the  oats  program  to 
idle  land  that  could  also  be  planted  to 
oats. 


By  Mr.  DURENBERGER: 
S.  1014.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  tem- 
porary suspension  of  the  duty  on  cer- 
tain two-stroke  cycle  piston  engines;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

SUSPENSION  OF  DTTTT  ON  CERTAIN  TWO-STROKE 
CYCLE  PISTON  ENGINES 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  rise  to  introduce  legislation 
that  would  alleviate  an  unintended 
problem  that  has  arisen  as  a  result  of 
the  adoption  of  the  harmonized 
system  of  tariff  clarifications. 

Polaris  Industries,  a  Miiuiesota- 
based  company  and  the  last  remaining 
domestic  manufacturer  of  snowmo- 
biles, has  for  several  years  been  im- 
porting engines  for  installation  in 
their  snowmobiles.  Since  there  appear 
to  be  no  domestic  suppliers  of  compa- 
rable engines,  Polaris  has  been  allowed 
to  import  these  engines  duty-free. 
However,  in  the  transition  from  the 
TSUS  tariff  clarification  system  to  the 
harmonized  system,  these  engines 
have  been  reclassified  into  a  new  cate- 
gory which  carries  a  U.S.  tariff  of  3.1 
percent.  The  legislation  I  am  introduc- 
ing would  temporarily  suspend  the 
duty  on  these  engines. 

When  Congress  approved  the  har- 
monized system,  it  was  not  our  inten- 
tion to  raise  tariffs  on  products  that 
are  currently  not  dutiable.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  harmonized  system  was  to 
enhance  our  international  competi- 
tiveness. In  this  instance,  the  harmo- 
nized system  works  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  a  domestic  numufacturer  and 
simply  forces  the  company  to  raise  the 
price  of  its  prcxlucts. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
f  uU  text  of  this  legislation  be  included 
in  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1014 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
chapter n  of  chapter  M  of  the  Harmonized 
Tariff  Schedule  of  the  United  SUtes  is 
amended  by  Inserting  in  numerical  sequence 
the  following  new  subheading: 


fmrni 


Fm..  IbdMii..  Ifedmii.   Oa  or 


12/31/ 


M07JI20). 
II  bi 


ssr 


CVIMni  M 


(I 

■ 

imioA, 

I703il.00 

■ 

nan.oo) 


Sic  3.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  subsec- 
tion (b).  the  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  goods  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  ware- 
house for  consumption,  on  or  after  the  15th 
day  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act 

(b)  Notwithstanding  section  514  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  or  any  other  provision  of 
law.  upon  a  request  filed  with  the  appropri- 
ate cust<Mns  officer  before  the  90th  day 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
any  entry  of  goods  described  in  subheading 
9902.84.07  of  the  Harmonized  Tariff  Sched- 
ule of  the  United  States  (as  amended  by  this 
Act)  that  was  made— 

(1)  after  December  31, 1988:  and 

(2)  on  or  before  the  ISth  day  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act: 

shall  be  liquidated  or  reliquidated  as  though 
such  entry  occurred  on  the  day  after  such 
ISth  day.* 


UMI 


By  Mr.  DURENBERGER: 
S.  1015.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporari- 
ly the  duty  on  certain  plastic  web 
sheeting;   to   the   Committee   on   Fi- 
nance, 
gusraraioii  or  duty  or  cntTAiH  plastic  wkb 

SHKBTIHG 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, today  I  am  introducing  legisla- 
tion to  reclassify  certain  plastic  web 
sheeting  into  a  new  duty-free  category 
imder  the  tariff  schedules  of  the 
United  States.  My  bill  is  identical  to 
OR.  1428.  which  was  introduced  in 
the  other  body  by  my  distinguished 


colleague  from  Minnesota,  Represent- 
ative Bill  Frenzel. 

Awa  paper  is  a  plastic  web  sheeting 
imported  by  a  Minnesota-based  com- 
pany for  use  in  the  production  of  re- 
verse osmosis  filter  elements.  It  is 
comprised  of  polyester  fibers  bonded 
with  a  resin,  and  its  precise  thicluiess 
and  uniform  density  are  critical  to  en- 
suring quality  performance  of  reverse 
osmosis  filters.  These  filters  are  used 
in  the  process  of  making  potable  water 
from  bracldsh  ground  water,  sea  water 
or  other  water  containing  high  con- 
centrations of  salts. 

Awa  paper  is  imported  from  Japan 
because  there  is  no  domestic  source 
for  a  qualitatively  similar  product.  I 
would  also  note  that  all  other  compo- 
nents of  the  filter  elements  produced 
by  my  constituent  company  are  ob- 
tained from  domestic  sources  and  that 
Japan  is  an  important  export  market 
for  the  finished  filter  element. 

Awa  paper  is  currently  classified  as  a 
non-woven  textile  with  a  12.9  percent 
ad  valorem  plus  two  cents  per  pound 
tariff.  It  is  also  subject  to  textile 
quotas  under  the  Multifiber  Arrange- 
ment [MPA].  Previously,  awa  paper 
was  placed  in  the  category  of  plastic 
sheets  comprised  of  polyester,  with 
only  a  4.4-i>ercent  ad  valorem  tariff. 
The  classification  was  changed  when 
certain  Customs  officials  successfully 
argued  that  the  length  of  the  man- 
made  fibers  in  awa  paper  make  it  a 
textile.  I  believe  that  this  classifica- 
tion is  inappropriate,  because  awa 
paper  does  not  possess  characteristics 
representative  of  textiles— it  exhibits 
no  drape  when  laid  flat  upon  a  nonflat 
surface  and  it  cannot  be  stitched  or 
sewn.  The  nature  of  its  component  ele- 
ments, as  well  as  its  applications,  more 
properly  identify  awa  paper  with  the 
classification  relating  to  filter  paper. 

The  recent  change  in  tariff  classifi- 
cation has  seriously  affected  the  inter- 
national competitiveness  and  viability 
of  my  constituent  company.  Not  only 
does  it  now  face  a  tripling  of  duties,  it 
also  faces  a  threatened  source  of 
supply  of  awa  paper.  Without  a  reli- 
able source  of  supply,  the  company 
cannot  produce  reverse  osmosis  fil- 
ters—its primary  product. 

Mr.  President,  my  legislation  would 
establish  a  new  tariff  classification  to 
cover  only  awa  paper.  Other  web 
sheetings  which  are  produced  in  the 
United  States  are  left  in  the  textile 
category.  And  to  further  narrow  the 
application  of  this  bill,  I  have  limited 
the  duty-free  treatment  to  web  sheet- 
ing used  in  the  production  of  reverse 
osmosis  filter  elements  for  water  puri- 
fication systems. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


S.  1015 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
chapter II  of  chapter  99  of  the  Harmonized 
Tariff  Schedule  of  the  United  States  (19 
U.S.C.  3001  et  seq.)  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  U.S.  notes 
thereto  the  following  new  note:  "8.  For  pur- 
poses of  subheading  9902.56.01,  the  term 
'nonwoven  fiber  sheet'  means  sheet  com- 
prised of  a  highly  uniform  and  random 
array  of  polyester  fibers  1.5  to  3.0  denier 
that  is  thermally  bonded  and  calendered 
into  a  smooth  surface  web  having— 

"(a)  a  thickness  of  3.7  to  4.0  mils; 

"(b)  a  basis  weight  of  2.5  oz.  per  sq.  yd.; 

"(c)  a  machine  tensile  strength  of  30  lb. 
per  sq.  in.  or  greater; 

"(d)  a  low  cross-direction  tensile  (approxi- 
mately V>  of  MD  tensUe  strength);  and 

"(e)  a  Frazler  air  permeability  of  1.0  to  1.5 
cfm  per  sq.  ft.";  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  In  numerical  sequence  the 
following  new  subheading: 


"99O2.M.01    NomnNen  fibef  Fne     No  ditnge     No  diwge..  On  or 
shoet  before 

(pnMdad  to  12/31/ 

«i  92". 


Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  applies  with  respect  to 
articles  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  ware- 
house for  consumption,  on  or  after  the  15th 
day  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.« 


By  Mr.  DOLE: 
S.  1016.  A  bill  to  change  the  name  of 
"Marion  Lake,"  located  northwest  of 
Marion,  KS,  to  "Marion  Reservoir";  to 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 

MARION  RESERVOIR 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  residents 
of  Marion  County,  KS,  have  recently 
banded  together  to  form  the  Marion 
County  Economic  Development  Coun- 
cil to  assist  with  the  diversification 
and  expansion  of  the  economic  base  of 
the  county.  Their  self-help  effort  is 
characteristic  of  the  creativity  that 
Kansans  bring  to  the  problems  and  op- 
portunities that  they  face. 

As  the  council  motto  says,  Marion 
County  is  "In  the  Center  of  it  All."  Lo- 
cated near  the  geographic  center  of 
the  State  of  Kansas,  Marion  County 
possesses  a  number  of  possibilities  for 
growth  and  expansion. 

Two  important  resoiu-ces  the  council 
has  identified  are  tourism  and  water 
recreation.  Marion  Coimty  is  fortu- 
nate to  have  two  beautiful  lakes.  How- 
ever, they  both  have  the  same  name- 
Marion  Lake.  The  larger  lake  of  the 
two  was  built  by  the  U.S.  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  and  is  located  northwest 
of  the  city  of  Marion.  It  is  known  to 
local  residents  as  Marion  Reservoir, 
but  is  officially  named  Marion  Lake. 

The  bill  that  Senator  Kassebaum 
and  I  are  introducing  today,  and  that 
Congressman  Bob  Whittaker  is  intro- 
ducing in  the  House,  would  change  the 
official  name  of  the  large  Corps  of  En- 
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gineers     water     project     In     Marion 
County  to  Marion  Reservoir. 

This  name  change  should  clear  up 
confusion  that  has  been  experienced 
in  the  past  by  those  who  are  promot- 
ing both  lakes  in  Marion  County.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  has  no  objections  to  the 
name  change.  Mr.  President,  it  is  im- 
portant that  we  at  the  Federal  level  not 
stand  in  the  way  of  progress  that  is 
being  made  by  our  local  communities. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

s.  1016 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentativet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
lake  located  northwest  of  the  City  of 
Marion,  Kansas,  commonly  known  as 
"Marion  Lake",  and  adopted  and  authorized 
in  Public  Law  80-516,  shall  hereafter  be 
Imown  and  designated  as  "Marlon  Reser- 
voir". Any  reference  to  such  lake  in  a  law, 
map,  regulation,  dociiment,  record  or  other 
paper  of  the  United  States  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  a  reference  to  "Marion  Reservoir". 


By  Mr.  FORD  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Leahy,   Mr.   Heflin,   and   Mr. 

Pryor): 
S.  1017.  A  bill  to  enhance  the  ability 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  to  gather 
information  concerning  rural  areas  for 
Congress,  to  improve  historic  preserva- 
tion efforts,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutri- 
tion, and  Forestry. 

RURAL  PROGRKSS  M OMITORIMG  AKD  HISTORIC 
PRESERVATION  ACT 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  the  Rural  Progress 
Monitoring  and  Historic  Preservation 
Act  of  1989,  along  with  the  distin- 
g\iished  chairman  of  the  Senate  Agri- 
culture Committee,  Senator  Leahy, 
the  distingiiished  chairman  of  the 
Rural  Development  Subcommittee. 
Senator  Heflin,  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas,  Senator 
Pryor,  who  is  also  a  member  of  that 
subcommittee.  I  commend  my  col- 
leagues and  other  members  of  the 
committee  for  the  foimdation  they 
have  been  laying  to  support  compre- 
hensive rural  development  legislation, 
which  will  hopefully  be  enacted 
during  this  session  of  Congress.  I  am 
also  privileged  to  have  joined  with  31 
of  my  colleagues  on  the  Bipartisan 
Task  Force  on  Rural  Development,  es- 
tablished by  the  distinguished  majori- 
ty leader  and  minority  leader. 

It  is  no  coincidence  that  so  many  are 
now  interested  in  the  issue  of  rural  de- 
velopment. In  many  ways,  the  tradi- 
tional quality  of  life  in  our  Nation's 
rural  areas  has  been  extremely  good. 
Family  and  community  values,  and  the 
sense  of  identity  among  rural  people 
have  always  been  very  strong.  Howev- 


er, the  economic  growth  in  this  coim- 
try  over  the  last  6  years  has  not  been 
distributed  evenly.  It  has  not  had  a 
beneficial  impact  in  many  rural  areas. 
We  know  that  unemplojmient  is  great- 
er in  many  rural  areas.  Poverty  levels 
are  higher  in  many  rural  areas.  Educa- 
tion and  family  income  levels  are 
much  lower  in  many  rural  areas. 
Health  care  is  inadequate  in  many 
rural  areas.  And  the  infrastructiu-e  is 
in  disrepair  in  many  rural  areas. 

Mr.  President,  Kentucky  is  a  rural 
State.  Seventy-eight  percent  of  Ken- 
tuckians  live  in  towns  or  communities 
of  less  than  20,000  people.  Fifty-five 
percent  live  outside  of  metropolitan 
statistical  areas,  compared  to  a  nation- 
al average  of  23  percent.  About  half  of 
the  population  in  my  State— 49  per- 
cent—lives in  communities  of  2,500  or 
less.  A  recent  GAO  study  identified  95 
of  Kentucky's  120  coimties  as  rural 
counties.  When  you  begin  to  talk 
about  the  many  blessings  and  the 
many  difficulties  of  rural  America, 
you  are  talking  about  my  State. 

And  Mr.  President,  my  State  has  a 
rich  and  proud  heritage  in  agriculture. 
There  are  some  93,000  fsirms,  averag- 
ing only  about  150  acres  each.  They 
are  small,  family  farms.  Farming  has 
been  at  the  heart  of  the  Kentucky 
economy  for  several  decades,  and  will 
continue  to  be.  But  to  understand 
rural  America  you  must  look  well 
beyond  farming.  Only  about  4  percent 
of  the  labor  force  in  my  State  is  in- 
volved in  agricultural  employment. 
And  of  those  actively  engaged  in  farm- 
ing, more  than  half— 58  percent- 
derive  some  form  of  off-farm  income 
from  either  the  primary  operator  of 
the  farm  or  spouse,  or  both.  The  aver- 
age off-farm  income  exceeds  the  aver- 
age income  of  the  farm.  And  the  bulk 
of  these  jobs  are  in  the  manufacturing 
or  service  sectors,  which  are  central  to 
rural  America. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  a  responsibil- 
ity to  act  in  those  areas  where  rural 
America  is  most  deficient.  In  the  most 
distressed  rural  areas,  I  do  not  believe 
people  are  looking  for  Govenmient 
subsidies  or  handouts.  However,  these 
economically  decentralized  and  less  di- 
verse areas  can  legitimately  use  assist- 
ance in  two  major  areas  where  they 
lack  resources:  Capital  formation,  and 
information  gathering  and  processing. 

I  know  the  distinguished  chairman 
and  other  members  of  the  Agriculture 
Committee  have  analyzed  the  most  ef- 
ficient means  of  delivering  these  re- 
sources in  great  detail.  My  proposal  is 
much  more  modest,  and  attempts  to 
supplement  these  efforts.  It  would 
assure  that  sufficient  data  is  being  col- 
lected to  effectively  monitor  the 
changing  economic  conditions  of  rural 
America  as  a  comprehensive  rural  de- 
velopment program  is  implemented. 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  which 
I  am  introducing  today  directs  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  to  expand  its 


data  collection  efforts  to  include  more 
information  about  the  rural  economy. 
While  I  have  just  been  able  to  cite  sta- 
tistics within  my  own  State  concerning 
the  size  of  rural  communities  or  the 
employment  and  average  Income  levels 
for  various  business  sectors,  we  still 
have  relatively  little  information  on 
what  is  happening  within  the  various 
sectors.  And  we  have  relatively  little 
information  on  how  such  develop- 
ments are  affecting  the  quality  of  life 
in  other  respects.  For  instance,  we 
don't  know  exactly  what  is  happening 
within  the  manufacturing  or  service 
sectors  in  rural  America  to  know  how 
different  geographic  areas  are  being 
affected,  or  what  long-term  impacts 
can  be  expected  on  employment  and 
income  levels,  or  what  relationship 
exists  with  education,  health  care,  in- 
frastructiu-e,  rural  housing,  or  other 
areas.  Clearly,  more  information  is 
needed. 

Second,  Mr.  President,  my  legisla- 
tion would  recognize  the  important 
role  of  historic  properties  and  related 
information  as  it  relates  to  the  quality 
of  life  in  rural  areas.  It  would  require 
that  any  rural  development  programs 
take  into  account  the  potential  impact 
they  may  have  on  the  preservation  of 
historic  properties  and  historical  and 
archeological  data.  Many  riiral  areas 
have  a  unique  sense  of  the  history  of 
their  region  that  continues  to  live 
within  their  communities.  It  is  impor- 
tant that  this  special  component  of 
rural  America  be  preserved. 

Mr.  President,  I  again  commend  all 
of  those  that  have  expressed  an  inter- 
est in  the  issue  of  rural  development.  I 
believe  it  will  remain  one  of  the  most 
significant  economic  issues  facing  this 
country  for  the  rest  of  this  century, 
and  look  forward  to  working  with  my 
colleagues  to  find  comprehensive  and 
innovative  strategies  for  dealing  with 
the  needs  of  rural  America. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1017 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United   States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECnON  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Rural 
Progress  Monitoring  and  Historic  Preserva- 
tion Act  of  1989". 

SEC.  2.  MONrroUNG  THE  ECONOMIC  PROGRESS  OF 
RURAL  AMERICA. 

(a)  Bureau  or  the  Census.— The  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  shall  expand 
the  data  collection  efforts  of  the  Bureau  to 
enable  the  Bureau  to  collect  statistically  sig- 
nificant data  concerning  the  changing  eco- 
nomic condition  of  rural  counties  and  com- 
munities in  the  United  States,  including 
data  on  rural  employment,  poverty  and 
income,  and  other  information  concerning 
the  rural  labor  force. 
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(b)  EMplothkht  Rbquixbmxhts.— The 
Bureau  of  the  Census  shall,  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  practicable,  employ  residents  of 
Donmetropolltan  counties  for  the  expanded 
rural  data  collection  operations  conducted 
In  fiscal  year  1990. 

(C)    AUTHOUZATIOH    OF    ATTHOPIUATIOItS.— 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each 
fiscal  year  to  carry  out  subsection  (a), 
sac  1  mSTOBIC  pkbsesvation  rbquikuients. 

With  respect  to  applications  for  assistance 
submitted  to  any  entity  of  the  Department 
of  Agrteulture.  the  Secretary  of  the  Interi- 
or, in  consultation  with  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary and  the  National  Trust  for  Historic 
Preservation  in  re<»snltion  of  its  charter 
duties,  shall  prescribe  and  Implement  regu- 
lations coDcemlns  projects  receiving  fund- 
ing from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
their  relationship  with  the  provisions  of 
ActsmUUed— 

(1)  "An  Act  to  esUblish  a  program  for  the 
preservation  of  additional  historic  proper- 
ties throughout  the  Nation,  and  for  other 
purposes",  approved  October  15.  1966  (16 
n.S.C.  470  et  seq.);  and 

(2)  "An  Act  to  provide  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  historical  and  archaeological  data 
(including  relics  and  specimens)  which 
might  otherwise  be  lost  as  a  result  of  the 
construction  of  a  dam",  approved  June  27, 
1960  (16  V&C.  469  et  seq.). 


UMI 


By  Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  DsCoNCun): 
S.  1018.  A  bUl  to  set  forth  principles 
for  United  States  nationals  Involved  in 
industrial  (^operation  projects  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  Baltic  States, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

SLBPAK  PKIHCIPUS  ACT 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  for  many 
years  this  Senator  and  other  Members 
of  Congress  have  pressed  the  Soviet 
Government  on  issues  of  human 
rights.  We  have  fought  for  individual 
cases— we  have  fought  for  questions  of 
principle.  We  have  pressed  for  changes 
in  Soviet  law  and  procedure.  And  we 
have  had  smne  success:  things  are 
changing  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

We  all  welcome  that  change,  and 
hope  it  continues.  But  at  this  point  In 
the  process,  we  must  recognize  that  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  the  rights  of  the  in- 
dividual are  still  held  hostage  to  the 
whim  of  the  state. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  business  of 
America  is  business.  But  human  rights 
are  also  our  business.  Americans  doing 
business  in  the  Soviet  Union  must  not 
slip  through  that  nation's  still  narrow 
portal  of  commerce  by  shedding  the 
cloth  of  human  dignity. 

American  businesses,  simply  because 
they  are  private  entities,  are  a  symbol 
of  freedom.  But  we  should  expect 
these  enterprises  to  be  more  than  sym- 
bols. They  should  adhere  to  the  same 
standards  of  human  rights  in  the 
Soviet  Union  that  they  uphold  here  at 
home. 

American  firms  have  many  practical 
difficulties  to  overcome  in  doing  busi- 
ness in  the  UJSjSJI.  The  Congreas.  and 
the  U.S.  Oovemment,  have  a  responsi- 
bility to  provide  guidance  in  an  area 


where  we  have  the  expertise— human 
rights. 

Today  Senator  DeConcini  and  I  are 
introducing  legislation  that  would  pro- 
vide a  voluntary  (wde  of  conduct  for 
American  businesses  that  choose  to 
undertake  joint  ventures  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  We  have  called  it  the  Slepak 
Principles  Act,  after  the  Soviet  emigre 
and  human  rights  activist  Vladimir 
Slepak. 

Ovir  legislation  lays  out  giiidelines 
for  U.S.  businesses  that  will  promote 
universally  recognized  fimdamental 
freedoms  in  United  States-Soviet  joint 
ventures.  In  simple  terms,  our  legisla- 
tion urges  American  businesses  in  the 
Soviet  Union  to: 

Avoid  use  of  forced  labor  in  any 
form; 

Not  allow  the  ethnic,  religious,  or 
political  identity  or  activities  of  Soviet 
employees  to  affect  their  employment; 

Not  use  structures  that  were  church- 
es or  synagogues  as  places  of  business; 

Maintain  safe  work  environments 
for  workersse  can; 

Use  environmentally  soimd  methods, 
and  consult  with  affected  communities 
about  enviroiunental  considerations; 
and 

Seek  out  private  Soviet  cooperatives 
as  partners. 

Our  legislation  directs  the  State  De- 
partment to  prepare  an  annual  report 
on  adherence  to  these  principles  by 
United  States  firms  operating  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  It  also  directs  that  the 
principles  and  the  State  Department 
reports  be  made  available  to  American 
businesses  interested  in  Soviet  joint 
ventures  and  to  our  allies,  who  repre- 
sent a  major  part  of  the  Soviet  joint 
venture  picture. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  important  that 
the  Senate  understand  what  this  legis- 
lation is  not.  It  is  not  a  new  restriction 
on  United  States-Soviet  trade.  It  is  not 
a  disincentive  to  American  firms  seek- 
ing business  opportunities  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 

This  biU  is  an  effort  to  educate  and 
consciousness-raise.  We  want  to  en- 
courage United  States  business  operat- 
ing in  the  Soviet  Union  to  uphold 
American  principles  of  human  rights 
and  fair  play.  It  is  a  bipartisan  effort. 
And  it  is  an  effort  of  both  Chambers 
of  Congress— parallel  legislation  is  to 
be  introduced  in  the  other  body  by 
Congressman  John  Miller  of  Wash- 
ington and  Larrt  Sioth  of  Florida. 

Our  effort  is  similar  to  the  Sullivan 
principles,  which  sought  to  make 
American  businesses  operating  in 
South  Africa  conscious  of  the  special 
human  rights  considerations  at  work 
in  that  coimtry. 

I  think  all  of  our  colleagues  will 
agree  that  Ameri(»,  including  Ameri- 
can business,  stands  for  something 
special  in  the  world,  specifically  for  a 
imiciue  view  of  the  rights  and  worth  of 
the  individual.  I  believe  this  legislation 
advances  that  special  view,  and  I  urge 


my  colleagues  to  Join  us  as  cosponsors. 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1018 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiue  of 
Repretentativet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreu  aaiembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Slepak  Prin- 
ciples Act". 

SEC  L  nNDIN<». 

The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  Soviet  Union  freely  undertook 
commitments  to  respect  human  rights  and 
fundamental  freedoms  as  set  forth  in  the 
Helsinki  Final  Act,  the  Madrid  and  Vienna 
Concluding  Documents,  the  Universal  Dec- 
laration on  Human  Rights  and  other  inter- 
national human  rights  instruments: 

(2)  although  there  has  been  improved  ob- 
servance of  human  rights  and  fundamental 
freedoms  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Baltic 
States,  serious  violations  of  these  rights  and 
freedoms  still  occur  there,  and  most  im- 
provements which  have  occiured  have  yet 
to  be  institutionalized; 

(3)  the  utilization  of  forced  labor  in  the 
manufacture  of  products  and  the  subse- 
quent buying  and  selling  of  these  products 
is  an  abuse  of  human  rights  and  is  still  prac- 
ticed in  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Baltic 
States; 

(4)  religious  communities  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  Baltic  States  have  only  limit- 
ed control  of  the  religious  property  they  use 
and  the  Soviet  Government  can  take  such 
property  away  from  these  communities  for 
its  own  use; 

(5)  Soviet  labor  practices  have  included 
denying  individuals  emplojmaent,  discrimi- 
nating against  them  in  their  employment, 
and  dismissing  them  from  their  employ- 
ment for  acting  upon  their  rights  and  free- 
doms; 

(6)  employers  have  an  obligation  to  pro- 
vide safe  worhLing  conditions  for  their  em- 
ployees; 

(7)  serious  environmental  problems  exist 
in  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Baltic  States, 
and  l(x»l  officials  and  communities  have 
very  limited  ability  to  address  or  resolve 
these  problems  or  to  protect  the  environ- 
ment; 

(8)  the  recent  enactment  of  laws  in  the 
Soviet  Union  allowing  Soviet  citizens  to 
engage  in  limited  forms  of  private  enter- 
prise in  the  form  of  cooperatives  is  a  posi- 
tive step  towards  the  establishment  of  a 
freer  economy  and  society; 

(9)  Vladimir  Slepak,  a  former  Soviet  citi- 
zen and  a  founding  member  of  the  Moscow 
Helsinki  Monitoring  Group  organized  to 
monitor  Soviet  compliance  with  the  Helsin- 
ki Pinal  Act  of  the  Conference  on  Security 
and  Cooperation  in  Europe,  has  proposed 
principles  relating  to  the  conduct  of  indus- 
trial cooperation  projects  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  Baltic  States  that  wUl  pro- 
mote individual  human  rights  there;  and 

(10)  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  United 
states  that  all  United  States  nationals  par- 
ticipating in  industrial  cooperation  projects, 
including  Joint  ventures,  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Baltic  States  conduct  their  ac- 
tivities in  a  way  that  is  consistent  with 
internationally  recognized  norms  regarding 
respect  for  human  rights  and  fundamental 
freedoms,  occupational  safety  standards, 
and  protection  of  the  environment. 
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SEC  S.  8LEPAK  PRINCIPLES. 

It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  United 
States  nationals  involved  in  industrial  coop- 
eration projects,  especially  Joint  ventures,  in 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Baltic  SUtes,  or 
seeking  to  do  so,  should  undertake— 

(1)  to  ensure  that  they  do  not  use  goods, 
facilities,  or  services  when  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  these  goods,  facilities,  or  serv- 
ices were  produced,  wholly  or  in  part,  with 
the  utilization  of  forced  labor; 

(2)  to  ensure,  with  respect  to  the  Soviet 
workers  employed  In  the  industrial  coopera- 
tion project,  that  a  worker's  political  or  reli- 
gious views,  sex,  ethnic,  or  social  back- 
ground, or  engagement  in  activities  promot- 
ing human  rights  or  other  activities  protect- 
ed under  the  Helsinki  Final  Act  and  the 
Madrid  and  Vienna  Concluding  Documents, 
will  not  affect,  or  be  allowed  to  affect,  the 
status  or  terms  of  his  or  her  employment; 

(3)  to  decline  participation  in  an  industrial 
cooperation  project  Involving  the  use  of  a 
structure  currently  or  previously  serving  as 
a  religious  institution  or  a  place  of  worship; 

(4)  to  ensure  that  methods  of  production 
used  in  the  industrial  cooperation  project 
meet  international  standards  for  occupa- 
tional safety  and  do  not  pose  a  threat  to  the 
danger  to  woriters  or  surrounding  communi- 
ties; 

(5)  to  refrain  from  using  methods  of  pro- 
duction that  pose  unnecessary  environmen- 
tal risks  to  the  surrounding  environment, 
including  nearby  populations  and  their 
property,  and  to  seek  to  consult  with  con- 
cerned populations  regarding  protection  of 
the  local  environment;  and 

(6)  to  seek  out  private  cooperatives  as  po- 
tential partners  or  participants  in  commer- 
cial activities,  when  that  is  commercially 
feasible  and  allowed  by  relevant  Soviet  law. 

SEC  4.  ANNUAL  REPORT. 

(a)  Not  later  than  2  years  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  and  every  12  months 
thereafter,  the  Secretary  of  State  shaU 
submit  to  the  Congress  a  reiwrt  describing 
the  extent  to  which  industrial  cooperation 
projects,  including  Joint  ventxu"es,  located  in 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Baltic  States  in 
which  United  States  nationals  participate 
adhere  to  the  principles  contained  in  section 
3. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  State  shall  provide 
this  report  to  the  Organization  for  Econom- 
ic Cooperation  and  Development,  including 
its  secretariat  and  its  member  States,  and 
encourage  these  States  to  promote  princi- 
ples similar  to  those  contained  in  this  Act. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  other 
United  States  Government  agencies  in  con- 
tact with  United  States  nationals  participat- 
ing in  or  interested  in  participating  in  indus- 
trial cooperation  projects,  including  joint 
ventures,  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Baltic 
States  shall  Inform  these  United  States  na- 
tionals of  the  contents  of  this  Act  and  pro- 
vide them  with  copies  of  the  reports  submit- 
ted to  the  Congress  under  this  section. 

SBC  t.  DKnNinONS. 

As  used  in  this  Act — 

(1)  the  term  "industrial  cooperation" 
means  the  following  commercial  activities: 
Joint  ventures  in  production  and  sale;  co- 
production;  mtecialization  in  production  and 
sale;  construction.  adi4>tation  and  modern- 
ization of  plants;  cooperation  in  the  setting 
up  of  complete  industrial  installations; 
mixed  companies; 

(2)  the  term  "United  States  national" 
means— 

(A)  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  or  other 
individual  who  owes  permanent  allegiance 
to  the  United  States;  and 


(B)  a  corporation,  partnership,  or  other 
business  association  organized  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  any  State  or  terri- 
tory thereof,  the  District  of  Coliunbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  or  the  Com- 
monwealth of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands; and 

(3)  the  phrase  "adhere  to  the  principles 
contained  In  section  3"  means— 

(A)  agreeing  to  abide  by  the  principles 
contained  in  section  3  in  any  industrial  co- 
operation projects  undertaken  in  the  Soviet 
Union  or  the  Baltic  States; 

(B)  providing  the  E>epartment  of  State 
with  information  about  industrial  coopera- 
tion projects  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
Baltic  States  that  is  relevant  to  the  princi- 
ples contained  in  section  3;  and 

(C)  making  a  good  faith  effort  to  abide  by 
the  principles  contained  in  section  3  in  any 
industrial  cooperation  projects  undertaken 
in  the  Soviet  Union  or  the  Baltic  States. 

•  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President, 
today,  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Pennsylvania,  Senator  Heinz,  in- 
troduced the  Slepak  Principles  Act. 
The  Senator  is  an  active  and  commit- 
ted member  of  the  Helsinlu  Commis- 
sion, which  I  chair,  and  I  am  pleased 
to  be  cosponsoring  this  legislation 
with  him. 

This  legislation  promotes  a  modified 
version  of  the  Slepak  principles.  These 
are  named  for  Vladimir  Slepak  who 
served  5  years  in  Siberian  exile  for  his 
efforts  to  promote  Soviet  compliance 
with  the  Helsinlu  accords.  The  accords 
were  signed  by  the  United  States, 
Canada,  and  33  European  nations,  in- 
cluding the  Soviet  Union,  in  1975.  Now 
living  in  Israel,  Mr.  Slepak  believes 
that  trade  can  serve  in  a  positive  and 
direct  way  to  promote  human  rights. 

The  Slepak  principles  teU  us  how 
this  can  be  done.  They  represent  a 
fundamental  element  of  the  philoso- 
phy on  which  the  Helsinki  accords  are 
based— a  philosophy  which  is  designed 
to  guide  relations  between  nations 
toward  the  common  goal  of  achieving 
lasting  peace.  The  Helsinki  accords 
recognize  that  this  objective  can  be 
reached  only  if  two  key  aspects  of  one 
cotmtry's  relationship  with  another 
country,  economic  cooperation  and 
military  security,  are  developed  in  con- 
cert with  a  third  aspect— respect  for 
individual  freedoms.  It  is  this  human 
rights  component  of  the  Helsinki  ac- 
cords which  has  been  instnunental  in 
shaping  the  direction  and  nature  of 
our  overall  relations  with  Warsaw 
Pact  countries. 

President  Gorbachev's  initiatives  are 
a  dramatic  example  of  how  domestic 
reforms  can  act  as  a  cataljrst  to  the  ex- 
pansion of  a  country's  international 
relations  in  general.  This  atmosphere 
of  hope  that  the  cold  war  has  ended  is 
creating  a  renewed  Western  interest  in 
the  Soviet  Union's  commercial  market 
potential.  As  United  States  companies 
explore  trade  possibilities  in  the 
U.S.S.R.,  they  have  a  unique  opportu- 
nity to  promote  the  Helsinki  process— 
a  process  which  is  playing  an  ever-in- 
creasing role  in  East-West  relations. 


The  purpose  of  the  Slepak  principles 
is  to  offer  American  firms  a  set  of  vol- 
untary—and I  stress  voluntary— guide- 
lines to  follow  as  they  establish  joint 
ventures  in  the  U.S.S.R.  It  Is  not  the 
intent  of  the  Slepsik  Principles  Act  to 
legislate  restrictions  on  how  United 
States  companies  should  do  business 
with  the  Soviets.  It  is  the  objective  of 
the  principles,  however,  to  increase 
the  level  of  awareness  among  United 
States  corporations  about  certain 
Soviet  labor  policies  and  practices 
which  infringe  on  human  rights  and 
run  contrary  to  the  goals  of  Helsinki. 
The  extent  to  which  U.S.  corporations 
choose  to  permit  policies  which  com- 
promise the  standards  they  follow 
elsewhere  in  the  world  is  up  to  them. 
But  in  this  era  of  glasnost  and  peres- 
troika,  it  is  difficult  to  imderstand 
why  an  American  firm  would  allow  a 
commercial  venture  with  the  Soviets 
to  ignore  internationally  accepted 
standards  with  respect  to  human 
rights  and  environmental  concerns. 
This  is  especially  true  given  the  impor- 
tance we  Americans  attach  to  human 
rights  and  fundamental  freedoms. 

The  Slepak  principles  speak  to  such 
basic  questions  as  nondiscrimination 
on  the  basis  of  sex,  religion,  ethnic 
background,  or  political  views.  They 
encourage  companies  not  to  endorse 
the  Soviet  Government's  practice  of 
using  desecrated  churches  and  syna- 
gogues as  sites  for  commerical  facili- 
ties. The  principles  encourage  the 
adoption  of  international  standards 
for  occupational  safety  and  methods 
of  production  which  take  into  account 
environmental  concerns. 

There  are  those,  Mr.  President,  who 
may  be  critical  of  the  Slepak  princi- 
ples. These  people  will  claim  they  are 
an  effort  to  inhibit  trade  with  the  So- 
viets. It  will  be  imfortunate  if  they  are 
viewed  in  this  way.  The  Slepak  princi- 
ples are  not  a  statement  of  whether 
we  should  or  should  not  increase  our 
trade  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Rather, 
they  provide  companies  who  wish  to 
develop  Soviet  trade  with  a  framework 
which  would  enable  them  to  conduct 
business  in  a  manner  more  consistent 
with  corporate  standards  in  the  West. 
Moreover,  they  will  help  to  build  a 
broader  consensus  in  this  country  on 
trading  with  the  Soviets,  an  issue  on 
which  there  are  currently  very  diver- 
gent views.  The  Slepak  principles  offer 
corporate  America  the  chance  to  con- 
tribute to  the  Helsinki  process.  They 
also  demonstrate  the  wisdom  of  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson  when  he  wrote, 
"Trade  makes  peace  and  trade  keeps 
peace."* 


By  Mr.  POWIER  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Leahy,  Mr.  Prtor.  Mr. 
Kerbky,  Mr.  Conrad,  and  Mr. 

BOREN): 

S.  1019.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Rural 
Electrification  Act  of  1936  to  establish 
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a  nationwide  rural  star  school  pro- 
gram to  improve  educational  opportu- 
nities In  rural  areas  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

RtnuU.  STAB  SCHOOLS  ACT 

•  Mr.  FOWLEIR.  Bfr.  President,  today 
there  are  hundreds  of  promising  stu- 
dents in  rural  areas  throughout  this 
Nation  who  have  exhausted  the 
coursework  In  science  or  foreign  lan- 
guage that  is  available  to  them  in 
their  local  high  schools.  They  are 
ready  to  move  on  to  more  advanced 
studies,  but  there  is  no  one  to  teach 
them. 

This  is  a  waste  of  our  most  precious 
resources  and  our  greatest  potential.  It 
is  a  problem  that  has  always  plagued 
our  small  towns  and  countryside.  For 
the  first  time,  I  think  we  have  a  real 
opportunity  to  do  something  about  it. 
That  is  why  I  am  introducing  the 
Rural  Star  Schools  Act  of  1989.  as  part 
of  Senate  Agriculture  Committee  leg- 
islative package  for  nu-al  development. 

In  this  computer,  satellite,  and  tele- 
communications age,  there  is  no 
excuse  for  Important  segments  of  our 
population  to  be  isolated  from  knowl- 
edge and  information— information 
they  can  use  to  develop  careers  and 
economic  opportunities.  Star  schools 
will  allow  us  to  use  modem  technology 
to  provide  stronger  currlculiuns  in 
remote  school  systems  that  would  not 
otherwise  have  the  resources  to  offer 
courses  in  calculus  or  Japanese.  The 
coursework  made  available  will  com- 
plement and  enhance  the  work  of  the 
many  dedicated  and  usually  overbur- 
dened teachers  who  serve  our  niral 
schools  and  communities. 

Today  it  is  possible  for  students  with 
special  needs  and  aptitudes,  whatever 
their  location,  to  take  even  the  most 
esoteric  courses  and  to  conununicate 
with  faraway  instructors  using  televi- 
sion screens  and  computer  keyboards. 
The  legislation  I  propose  would  make 
a  real  commitment  to  education  in  our 
rural  areas  by  making  an  initial  invest- 
ment in  the  necessary  hardware  and 
instruction.  It  is  technology  neutral, 
allowing  us  to  employ  the  best  trans- 
missions capabilities  available  in  a 
given  area. 

American  education  in  general  has 
to  Improve— with  every  international 
comparison  showing  American  teen- 
agers falling  behind  their  Asian  and 
European  coimterparts  in  math  and 
science.  We  know  our  young  people 
must  be  better  educated  if  we  are 
going  to  succeed  in  international  com- 
petition. We  know  that  educated  citi- 
zens form  the  foundation  of  a  free  so- 
ciety. For  the  individual,  education  is 
the  key  to  personal  success.  For  oiu* 
rural  communities,  it  is  the  key  to  eco- 
nomic development. 

When  I  visit  my  home  State,  every 
local  official  and  businessperson  I  talk 
to  says  that  limited  educational  re- 
sources  are   a   constant   obstacle   to 


niral  development.  We  have  got  to 
have  a  better  educated,  more  highly 
skilled  work  force,  with  better  access 
to  vocational  training,  to  serve  the  in- 
dustries and  businesses  which  do  not 
have  to  locate  in  urban  centers.  As  we 
work  to  improve  our  Nation's  educa- 
tional system,  cannot  afford  to  leave 
the  bright  students  of  our  rural  areas 
behind. 

I  believe  this  is  in  our  national  inter- 
est. I  also  say  this  on  behalf  of  our  im- 
portant small  town  heritage— because 
these  are  the  people  who  feed  us  and 
clothe  us  and  ultimately  account  for 
half  of  America's  GNP.  Lack  of  educa- 
tional and  job  opportunities  are 
among  the  main  reasons  that  young 
people  are  forced  to  leave  o\a  small 
towns.  The  star  schools  concept--sup- 
ported  by  so  many  of  our  educators, 
broadcasters,  rural  cooperatives,  and 
responsible  corporate  citizens— epito- 
mizes the  progressive  change  we  need 
for  the  survival  of  our  rural  communi- 
ties. 

The  benefits  from  rural  stsir  schools 
can  help  revitalize  the  countryside,  of- 
fering rural  families  a  real  choice  of 
staying  close  to  their  roots:  to  the 
land,  to  the  families  and  friends,  to 
the  schools,  churches,  and  communi- 
ties they  grew  up  with. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
this  commitment  to  nutil  America.* 


By  Mr.  BRADLEY  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Matsunaga): 
S.  1020.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  Child  Survival 
Fluid  and  for  other  health  and  disease 
assistance  programs;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

ADTHORIZATIOII  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  CHILD 
SURVIVAL  EFFORTS 

•  Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  introduce  a  bill  with  my  colleague 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsunaga],  to  re- 
authorize the  international  health 
programs,  including  the  Child  Survival 
Fund.  This  bill  continues  the  current 
U.S.  commitment  to  international  im- 
munizations. 

Each  year,  3.5  million  children— 
about  10,000  a  day— die  needlessly 
from  6  vaccine  preventable  diseases: 
polio,  measles,  whooping  cough,  dipth- 
eria.  tetanus,  and  tuberculosis.  An 
equal  number  of  children  who  survive 
these  diseases  suffer  permanent  physi- 
cal and  mental  handicaps  or  are  so  se- 
verely weakened  that  they  succumb 
more  readily  to  the  ravages  of  malnu- 
trition and  diarrhea.  This  is  a  daily 
tragedy  in  the  developing  world  that 
can  only  be  prevented  through  a 
worldwide  effort  to  eradicate  these 
deadly  diseases. 

Fortunately,  the  technology  is  avail- 
able to  prevent  this  tragedy.  Universal 
access  to  childhood  immunization, 
however,  requires  a  continuing  com- 
mitment on  the  part  of  all  of  the 
world's  nations.  The  United  States  is 


not  being  asked  to  carry  the  entire 
burden  of  immunization  of  the  world's 
children,  but  to  participate  in  a  global 
effort.  In  fact,  approximately  80  per- 
cent of  the  resources  needed  to  carry 
out  vaccination  programs  are  now  pro- 
vided by  developing  nations.  But  help 
from  the  industrialized  nations  is  cru- 
cial to  this  effort. 

In  1986,  in  an  effort  to  immunize  the 
world's  children,  we  increased  the 
Child  Survival  Fund  by  $50  million,  an 
amount  devoted  to  assisting  nations  in 
oral  rehydration  therapy  and  the  de- 
velopment of  locally  sustainable  deliv- 
ery systems  capable  of  immimizing 
their  own  children.  The  Child  Survival 
Fund  Act  of  1989  continues  this  com- 
mitment by  authorizing  funding  for 
this  program  through  1991.  The  bill 
authorizes  $96  million  in  1990— the 
same  level  as  1987— and  $100  million  in 
1991  to  ensure  that  AID  virill  continue 
its  commitment  to  assisting  the  devel- 
oping nations  in  the  delivery,  distribu- 
tion, and  use  of  vaccines  as  well  as  oral 
rehydration  therapy. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  report 
that  the  efforts  undertaken  with  the 
help  of  this  funding  have  produced 
visible  results.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
decade,  only  about  10  percent  of  the 
children  in  developing  nations  were 
immunized.  Currently,  about  50  per- 
cent of  children  had  been  immunized. 
Any  by  1990,  if  current  world  commit- 
ment continue,  about  70  to  80  percent 
of  the  world's  children  will  be  immu- 
nized. We  are  within  striking  distance 
of  the  goal  of  universal  access  to  im- 
mimizations  for  the  world's  children. 
That  is  no  small  accomplishment.  In- 
creases in  immunizations  are  translat- 
ing into  actual  reductions  in  cases  of 
fatal  and  debilitating  diseases  among 
children.  According  to  UNICEF,  1.5 
million  deaths  were  averted  due  to  im- 
munizations in  1987. 

We  need  to  continue  the  good  work 
that  we  have  begun.  Unless  immimiza- 
tions  remain  at  current  levels,  the  toll 
on  children  will  be  significant.  In  addi- 
tion to  humanitarian  concerns,  a  com- 
mitment to  universal  immunization  is 
a  cost-effective  strategy.  In  the  indus- 
trialized world,  every  $1  spent  on  im- 
munizations saves  about  $14  in  pre- 
ventative and  rehabilitative  costs.  In 
the  developing  world,  savings  are  even 
higher.  In  nations  such  as  the  Ivory 
Coast,  for  every  $1  spent  on  immuniza- 
tions, $20  in  medical  and  rehabilita- 
tion costs  are  saved. 

For  the  sake  of  the  world's  children, 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
continuation  of  this  valuable  effort.* 


By  Mr.  McCAIN: 
S.  1021.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  pro- 
tection of  Indian  graves  and  burial 
grounds,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Af- 
fairs. 
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NATTVS  AKKRICAM  ORAVX  AITD  BURIAL 
PROTBCnOIf  ACT 

•  Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  a  bill  for  discussion 
on  the  issue  of  repatriating  skeletal  re- 
mains of  native  Americans,  grave 
goods,  and  sacred  ceremonial  objects 
currently  held  in  museiuns  and  other 
institutions.  The  measvu-e  I  am  intro- 
ducing is  similar  to  H.R.  1646  as  intro- 
duced by  Congressman  Morris  Udall 
earlier  this  year. 

The  increasing  controversy  between 
museums  and  Indian  tribes  over  native 
American  skeletal  remains,  objects, 
and  grave  goods  focuses  primarily  on 
the  issue  of  ownership.  Museimis  gen- 
erally presume  ownership  on  the  basis 
of  the  Antiquities  Act  of  1906  and  the 
Archaeological  Resources  Protection 
Act  of  1979.  Both  acts  basically  pro- 
vide that  skeletal  remains  and  other 
archaeological  resources  found  on 
public  lands  are  property  of  the 
United  States  and  that  they  may  be 
held  in  permanent  museum  collec- 
tions. Tribes  argue  that  title  to  skele- 
tal remains,  grave  goods  and  ceremoni- 
al objects  is  held  by  the  tribe  unless 
the  tribe  or  an  individual  member  spe- 
cifically transferred  title  to  the  muse- 
ums. Last  year  the  Select  Committee 
on  Indian  Affairs  considered  S.  187.  a 
bill  which  would  have  established  a 
Native  American  Museum  Claims 
Commission.  The  purpose  of  that 
Commission  would  be  to  investigate 
and  adjudicate  disputed  claims  if  a  ne- 
gotiated voliuitary  settlement  faUed. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  for  discus- 
sion eliminates  the  need  for  a  commis- 
sion to  adjudicate  disputed  claims  by 
clarifying  that  the  ownership  of  skele- 
tal remains  and  grave  goods  and 
sacred  ceremonial  objects  is  held  by 
the  tribes  or  the  heir  of  the  native 
American,  if  one  can  be  identified.  The 
bill  defines  a  process  for  repatriation 
by  requiring  Federal  agencies  to  un- 
dertake a  2-year  inventory  of  the  skel- 
etal remains  and  objects  in  their  pos- 
session or  control.  The  Federal  agen- 
cies would  then  have  1  year  to  dis- 
seminate the  result  of  their  inventory 
to  the  governing  body  of  each  tribe. 
Each  tribe  would  then  have  1  year 
from  the  date  they  receive  the  inven- 
tory to  notify  the  agency  which,  if 
any,  remains,  grave  goods  or  objects 
they  decide  to  accept  and  the  date  and 
manner  of  delivery.  The  agency  would 
then  be  required  to  return  the  items 
requested  imless  they  could  show  that 
those  items  were  acquired  with  the  ex- 
press consent  of  the  tribe  or  individual 
owners,  or  the  items  were  indispen- 
sable for  the  completion  of  a  specific 
scientific  study.  If  the  items  were  re- 
tained for  scientific  study,  the  agency 
would  have  90  days  after  the  study  is 
completed  to  return  the  items  to  the 
tribe  if  the  tribe  had  requested  the 
agency  to  do  so  earlier. 

The  bill  establishes  a  similar  coiu^e 
of  action  for  museimis  which  receive 


Federal  funds.  A  museum  which  fails 
to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the 
act  would  be  precluded  from  receiving 
any  further  Federal  funds.  The  bill 
also  prohibits  the  sale,  use  for  profit, 
or  interstate  transport  of  native  Amer- 
ictui  skeletal  remains,  grave  goods,  or 
sacred  ceremonial  objects.  A  person 
may  be  fined  up  to  $10,000  if  convicted 
of  violating  this  provision.  The  U.S. 
district  courts  are  granted  the  author- 
ity to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  act. 
I  would  like  to  take  a  moment  to 
highlight  one  result  from  last  year's 
hearings  that  offers  some  hope  for  a 
consensus  solution  to  the  ongoing  con- 
troversy between  muse\m:is  and  Indian 
tribes.  Mr.  Michael  J.  Fox,  director  of 
the  Heard  Museum  in  Arizona,  testify- 
ing on  behalf  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Museums  [AAM],  presented  a 
proposal  for  the  committee's  consider- 
ation for  an  intense  year-long  dialog 
between  the  native  American  and 
museum  communities.  The  purpose  of 
the  dialog  would  be  to  review,  study, 
and  submit  recommendations  to  assist 
the  Congress  in  their  consideration  of 
a  policy  by  which  native  American 
claims  to  certain  categories  of  objects 
in  museimis  and  other  institutions  can 
be  resolved  in  a  uniform  and  timely 
fashion. 

The  proposed  year-long  dialog  was 
greeted  with  some  understandable 
skepticism  within  the  native  American 
communty.  Indian  tribes  argued  that 
legislation  was  necessary  as  a  meens  to 
force  museums  and  other  institutions 
to  process  their  claims  for  repatriation 
of  certain  objects.  Tribal  witnesses 
told  the  committee  that  without  some 
enforcement  mechanism  their  claims 
would  never  receive  serious  consider- 
ation. Keeping  both  perspectives  in 
mind,  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs  Committee  Report  (S. 
Rept.  601,  100th  Cong.  2d  sess.  5)  in- 
cluded the  following  statement  regard- 
ing AAM's  proposal: 

The  museum  community  and  the  profes- 
sional organizations  which  have  an  Interest 
in  permanent  curation  are  opposed  to  the 
legislation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Museum 
community  has  acknowledged  the  necessity 
of  responding  to  tribal  demands  for  repatri- 
ation and  has  volunteered  to  facilitate  a  dia- 
logue between  tribes  and  museums  to  devel- 
op recommendations  for  addressing  the  con- 
flict. The  Committee  would  encourage  this 
activity,  provided  that  the  tribes  wish  to 
participate  and  have  an  equal  opportunity 
to  frame  the  agenda  of  such  a  dialogue  and 
development  of  recommendations.  •  •  * 

After  the  100th  Congress  adjourned 
without  legislation  enacted,  Mr.  Fox, 
with  the  full  support  of  the  board  of 
trustees  for  the  Heard  Museum,  began 
turning  his  proposal  into  a  reality.  A 
meeting  was  held  at  the  Heard 
Museum  in  Phoenix,  AZ,  on  December 
12,  1988  to  draft  a  plan  of  action  for  a 
national  dialog.  In  attendance  at  this 
planning  session  were  members  of  the 
native  American  community,  museum 


curators,  and  a  group  of  distinguished 
anthropologists. 

The  panel  agreed  that  the  national 
dialog  should  be  composed  of  individ- 
uals representing  diverse  points  of 
view,  with  equal  representation  for 
native  Americans.  All  present  indicat- 
ed that  the  goal  of  returning  to  the 
Congress  with  the  results  of  the  na- 
tional dialog  by  the  beginning  of  the 
2d  session  of  the  101st  Congress  was 
both  reasonable  and  necessary. 

With  an  initial  plan  of  action  in 
place,  the  focus  of  attention  turned  to 
selecting  the  national  panel  members. 
Ms.  Suzan  Harjo,  executive  director. 
National  Congress  of  American  Indi- 
ans, assumed  a  primary  role  in  select- 
ing the  native  American  panelists. 
Mike  Fox  coordinated  the  selection 
process  for  members  from  the  museum 
community.  The  original  list  of  panel 
members  includes: 

Dr.  William  L.  Boyd,  president.  Field 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  Chicago, 
IL; 

Mr.  Roger  Buffalohead,  St.  Louis 
Park,  MN; 

Dr.  Vine  Deloria,  Jr.,  Department  of 
Political  Science,  University  of  Arizo- 
na; 

Dr.  Lynne  Goldstein,  Department  of 
Antiiropology,  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin-Milwaukee, Milwaukee,  WI; 

Ms.  Suzan  Harjoi,  executive  director, 
National  Congress  of  American  Indi- 
ans, Washington,  DC: 

Mr.  Oren  Lyons,  Onondaga  Nation, 
Nedrow,  NY; 

Mr.  Will  Mayo,  TANANA  Chiefs 
Conference,  Fairbanks,  AK; 

Dr.  Michael  Morratto,  president,  IN- 
FOTEC,  Fellow  and  Research  Associ- 
ate in  Anthropology,  California  Acade- 
my of  National  Science; 

Mr.  Ruben  Snake,  Winnebago  Tribal 
Council,  Winnebago,  NE; 

Dr.  Msu-tin  Sullivan,  director.  New 
York  State  Museum,  Albany.  NY; 

Mr.  Walter  Echohawk,  Native  Amer- 
ican Rights  Fund,  Boulder,  CO; 

Ms.  Harriet  Toro,  Phoenix  area  vice 
president.  National  Congress  of  Ameri- 
can Indians,  Sells,  AZ; 

Dr.  Douglas  Ubelaker.  Department 
of  Anthropology.  National  Museum  of 
Natural  History /National  Museum  of 
Man,  Smithsonian  Institution,  Wash- 
ington, DC;  and 

Dr.  Peter  H.  Welsh,  director  of  re- 
search/chief curator,  the  Heard 
Museum,  Phoenix,  AZ. 

Dr.  Paul  Bender,  dean.  College  of 
Law,  Arizona  State  University,  was  se- 
lected as  the  panelist's  facilitator  and 
Mr.  Michael  J.  Fox  as  the  administra- 
tor. In  addition  to  the  panelists.  Dr. 
Rennard  Strickland,  visiting  professor, 
Arizona  State  University,  serves  as  an 
ex-officio  member  of  the  panel,  and 
various  House  and  Senate  staffers 
have  been  welcomed  as  observers.  Al- 
though each  of  the  panelists  is  associ- 
ated with  a  university,  organization. 
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museum  or  institution,  they  are  par- 
ticipating on  the  panel  in  their  individ- 
ual ciQiacities.  Each  member  of  the 
panel  brings  important  experience  and 
expertise  to  this  task.  The  Congress 
and  all  American  people  should  bene- 
fit greatly  from  the  woriL  which  has 
been  undetaken  by  the  panel. 

The  national  panel  has  already  held 
two  meetings  at  the  Heard  Museimi, 
one  on  April  1  and  the  second  on  May 
6.  While  a  significant  amovuit  of  dis- 
cussion remains,  the  process  is  under- 
way, and,  I  believe,  the  dialog  has  the 
potential  not  only  to  help  the  museum 
and  native  American  communities  to 
better  imderstand  the  other's  perspec- 
tive, but  to  assist  the  Congress  in 
achieving  a  fuller  understanding  of 
the  repatriation  issue.  It  is  my  hope 
that  the  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
for  discussion,  along  with  the  other 
House  bills  or  any  additional  Senate 
bills,  will  help  facilitate  the  panel's 
discussions  on  what  would  constitute  a 
fair  and  manageable  repatriation  proc- 
ess. I  look  forward  to  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  national  panel. 

I  want  to  publicly  commend  the 
Heaiid  Museum  and  the  board  of  trust- 
ees for  the  time,  resources,  and  facili- 
ties they  have  made  available  to  devel- 
op and  support  this  national  dialog.  I 
also  want  to  commend  the  National 
Congress  of  American  Indians  for 
taking  an  active  role  in  this  year-long 
dialog.  I  am  encouraged  by  their  par- 
ticipation, and  know  that  they  will 
make  a  significant  contribution  to  the 
panel's  discussions. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  bill  be  inserted 
in  the  Rccobo  following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

8.  1021 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rettreaentalive*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congres*  auetiMed,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Native  American 
Grave  and  Burial  Protection  Act". 

rmsiHGS 
Sk.  3.  The  Congress  finds  that— 
<1)  numerous  agencies  and  instrumental- 
ities of  the  Federal  Government,  as  well  as 
State  and  private  museums  which  receive 
Federal  funding,  have  In  their  possession 
the  skeletal  remains  of  Native  Americans; 

(3)  acHne  of  these  skeletal  remains  are 
readily  identifiable  as  to  tribal  origin  and,  in 
other  jnmtM^ne**  tribal  origin  can  be  inferred 
with  reasonable  certainty: 

(3)  Indian  tribes  have  expressed  a  clear 
and  unequivocal  interest  in  acquiring  these 
skeletal  remains  for  purposes  of  reinter- 
ment or  other  disposition  which  is  consist- 
ent with  tribal  religious  or  cultural  prac- 
tices; 

(4)  It  Is  necessary  to  develop  an  effective 
mechanism  to  provide  for  the  respectful 
return  of  these  skeletal  remains: 

(5)  numerous  Federal  agencies  have  Juris- 
dtrtkw  over  Federal  lands  which  contain 
the  sk^My'  remains  of  Native  Americans, 
associated  grave  offerings,  and  sacred  cere- 
monial objects; 


(6)  numerous  institutions  have  gained  con- 
trol over  skeletal  remains,  associated  grave 
offerings,  and  sacred  ceremonial  objects  by 
virtue  of  Federal  funding  of  archeologicai 
and  other  projects  on  non-Federal  lands; 

(7)  confusion  exists  over  who  should  right- 
fully have  control  or  ownership  over  skele- 
tal remains  and  ownership  of  associated 
grave  offerings  and  sacred  ceremonial  ob- 
jects, which  are  located  on,  or  which  have 
been  disinterred  from.  Federal  lands;  and 

(8)  it  is  necessary  to  clarify  ownership  in- 
terests in  Native  American  items  located  on 
tribal  and  Federal  lands. 

DBPUIITIORS 

Sec.  3.  For  purposes  of  this  Act— 

(1)  The  term  "Native  American"  means 
any  individual  who  is— 

(A)  an  Indian, 

(B)  an  Alaska  Indian,  Eskimo,  or  Aleut,  or 

(C)  a  Native  Hawaiian. 

(2)  The  term  "Native  Hawaiian"  means 
any  individual  who  is  a  descendant  of  the 
aboriginal  people  who,  prior  to  1778,  occu- 
pied and  exercised  sovereignty  in  the  area 
that  now  comprises  the  State  of  Hawaii. 

(3)  The  term  "Indian  tribe"  means  any 
tribe,  band,  nation,  or  other  organized 
group  or  community  of  Indians  which  Is  rec- 
ognized as  eligible  for  the  special  programs 
and  services  provided  by  the  United  States 
to  Indians  because  of  their  status  as  Indi- 
ans. 

(4)  The  term  "tribal  land"  means— 

(A)  aU  lands  within  the  limits  of  any 
Indian  reservation  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States  Government,  notwith- 
standing the  issuance  of  any  patent,  and  in- 
cluding rights-of-way  running  through  the 
reservation, 

(B)  aU  dependent  Indian  conununlties,  in- 
cluding lands  conveyed  to  Native  Cortx>ra- 
tlons  pursuant  to  the  Alaslu  Native  Claims 
Settlement  Act,  within  the  borders  of  the 
United  States  whether  within  the  original 
or  subsequently  acquired  territory  thereof, 
and  whether  within  or  without  the  limits  of 
a  State,  and 

(C)  any  lands  administered  for  the  benefit 
of  Native  Hawaiian  pursuant  to  the  Hawai- 
ian Homes  Conunisslon  Act,  1920  and  sec- 
tion 4  of  PubUc  Law  86-3  (48  U.S.C.  491, 
note  preceding). 

(5)  The  term  "grave  goods"  means  any 
object  which  was  found  in  the  grave  of,  or  is 
otherwise  directly  associated  with  the  skele- 
tal remains  of,  a  Native  American. 

(6)  The  term  "sacred  ceremonial  object" 
means  any  specific  item  which  is,  or  has 
been,  devoted  to  a  Native  American  religious 
ceremony  and  which  is  essential  for  the  con- 
tinuing observance  of  such  religious  ceremo- 
ny. 

(7)  The  term  "museum"  means  any 
museum,  university,  government  agency,  or 
other  institution  receiving  Federal  funds 
which  possesses  or  has  control  over  any 
Native  American  skeletal  remains  or  sacred 
ceremonial  objects. 

COHSEirr  KKQUIBniENT 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  it  shaU  be  unlawful  for  any 
person  to  sell,  use  for  profit,  or  transport 
from  one  State  to  another  State  any  skele- 
tal remains  of  a  Native  American,  any  grave 
goods,  or  any  sacred  ceremonial  objects 
without  the  express  written  consent  of — 

( 1)  in  the  case  of  remains  and  grave  goods, 
the  heirs  of  the  Native  American,  or 

(2)  in  the  case  of  sacred  ceremonial  ob- 
jects or  in  the  case  of  remains  or  grave 
goods  for  which  the  heirs  of  the  Native 
American  cannot  be  ascertained,  the  govern- 


ing body  of  the  Indian  tribe  of  which  the 
Native  American  was  a  member  or  from 
which  such  grave  goods  or  objects  originat- 
ed. 

(b)  Any  person  who  knowingly  violates 
subsection  (a)  shall,  upon  conviction,  be 
fined  not  more  than  $10,000  per  violation. 

OWMERSBIP 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Any  skeletal  remains  of  a 
Native  American,  any  grave  goods,  or  any 
sacred  ceremonial  objects  which  are  exca- 
vated or  discovered  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  shall  be  disposed  of  accord- 
ing to  the  wishes  of— 

(1)  in  the  case  of  remains  and  grave  goods, 
the  heirs  of  the  Native  American,  or 

(2)  in  the  case  of  sacred  ceremonial  ob- 
jects or  in  the  case  of  remains  or  grave 
goods  for  which  the  heirs  of  the  Native 
American  cannot  be  ascertained,  the  govern- 
ing body  of  the  Indian  tribe  of  which  the 
Native  American  was  a  member  or  from 
which  such  grave  goods  or  objects  originat- 
ed. 

(b)  Any  skeletal  remains  and  grave  goods 
of  a  Native  American  for  whom  the  heirs 
cannot  be  ascertained,  and  any  sacred  cere- 
monial objects,  that  are  found  on  Federal  or 
tribal  land  shall  be  considered  to  be  owned 
by  the  Indian  tribe— 

(1)  which  has  Jurisdiction  over  the  reser- 
vation on  which  such  items  were  discovered, 

(2)  which  aboriginally  occupied  the  area 
from  which  such  items  were  discovered, 

(3)  in  the  case  of  remains  and  grave  goods, 
of  which  the  Native  American  was  a 
member, 

(4)  In  the  case  of  grave  goods  or  sacred 
ceremonial  objects,  from  which  such  grave 
goods  or  objects  originated,  or 

(5)  which  can  show  a  cultural  affiliation 
with  such  items. 

(c)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  prevent 
an  Indian  tribe  from  expressly  relinquishing 
title  to  any  skeletal  remains,  grave  goods,  or 
sacred  ceremonial  objects. 

ACTIONS  BT  FEDERAL  AGENCIES 

Sec.  6.  (a)  By  no  later  than  the  date  that 
is  2  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  any  agency  or  instrumentality  of 
the  Federal  Government  which  has  posses- 
sion or  control  of  any  skeletal  remains  of  a 
Native  American,  any  grave  goods,  or  any 
sacred  ceremonial  object  shall  compile  an 
inventory  of  all  of  such  items  in  its  posses- 
sion or  control  and,  to  the  extent  possible, 
identify  such  items  as  to  the  Indian  tribe  of 
which  the  Native  American  was  a  member 
or  from  which  the  items  originated. 

(b)(1)  By  no  later  than  the  date  that  is  3 
years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  each  Federal  agency  and  instrumentali- 
ty described  in  subsection  (a)  shall  provide 
to  the  governing  body  of  each  Indian  tribe 
notice  of  any  skeletal  remains  of  a  Native 
American,  grave  goods,  or  sacred  ceremonial 
objects  that  are  associated  with  the  Indian 
tribe  and  are  in  the  possession  or  control  of 
the  agency  or  instnmientality.  The  notice 
shall  contain— 

(A)  a  list  which  identifies  each  of  such 
items  and  the  circumstances  surrounding 
the  acquisition  of  the  item,  and 

(B)  a  list  of  items  that  are  not  definitely 
identifiable  as  being  associated  with  that 
Indian  tribe  but  which,  given  the  totality  of 
circumstances  surrounding  the  acquisition 
of  the  item,  make  it  more  likely  than  not 
that  the  item  originated  with  that  Indian 
tribe  or  that  the  skeletal  remains  are  of  a 
member  of  that  Indian  tribe. 

(2)  A  copy  of  each  notice  provided  under 
paragraph  (1)  shall  be  sent  to  the  Secretary 
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of  the  Interior  who  shall  publish  a  list  of  all 
the  notices  in  the  Federal  Register. 

(cKl)  By  no  later  than  the  date  that  is  1 
year  after  the  date  on  which  notice  is  pro- 
vided to  an  Indian  tribe  by  a  Federal  agency 
or  instrumentality  under  subsection  (b)(1), 
the  Indian  tribe  shall  decide  which,  if  any, 
of  the  remains,  grave  goods,  or  sacred  cere- 
monial objects  it  agrees  to  accept  and  shall 
notify  the  Federal  agency  or  instrumentali- 
ty of  such  decision  and  of  the  place,  date, 
and  manner  of  delivery  that  the  Indian 
tribe  hfiu  chosen* 

(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  upon  receiving  notice  of  acceptance 
of  items  by  an  Indian  tribe  under  paragn^h 
(1),  the  Federal  agency  or  instrumentality 
shall  return  such  items  to  the  Indian  tribe 
unless  such  items— 

(A)  were  acquired  with  the  express  con- 
sent of  the  Indian  tribe  or  the  legitimate 
Native  American  owners  of  such  items,  or 

(B)  are  indispensable  for  the  completion 
of  a  specific  scientific  study,  the  outcome  of 
which  would  be  of  major  benefit  to  the 
United  States. 

(3)  If  an  Indian  tribe  provides  notice  of  ac- 
ceptance of  items  to  a  Federal  agency  under 
paragr^b  (1)  and  the  items  are  not  re- 
turned to  the  Indian  tribe  by  reason  of  a  sci- 
entific study  described  in  paragraph  (2KB), 
the  Federal  agency  shaU  return  the  items  to 
the  Indian  tribe  by  no  later  than  the  date 
that  is  90  days  after  the  date  on  which  the 
scientific  study  is  completed. 

ElfFORCEMENT 

Sbc.  7.  The  United  States  district  courts 
shall  have  jurisdiction  over  any  action 
brought  by  an  heir  of  a  Native  American  or 
by  an  Indian  tribe  alleging  a  violation  of 
this  Act  and  shall  have  the  authority  to 
issue  such  orders  as  may  be  necessary  to  en- 
force the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

ACnOIlS  RSQUIRKD  FROM  CERTAIK  ICUSEOMS 

Sbc.  8.  (a)  By  no  later  than  the  date  that 
is  2  years  after  the  date  on  which  a  written 
request  for  the  return  of  skeletal  remains, 
grave  goods,  or  sacred  ceremonial  objects  is 
submitted  by  the  governing  body  of  any 
Indian  tribe  to  a  museum  which  receives 
Federal  ftmds,  the  museum  shall  return  to 
the  Indian  tribe  any  siceletal  remains  of  a 
Native  American  who  was  a  member  of  the 
Indian  tribe,  and  any  grave  goods  or  sacred 
ceremonial  object  which  originated  from 
the  Indian  tribe,  that  are  in  the  possession 
or  control  of  the  museum  unless— 

(1)  such  items  were  acquired  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Indian  tribe  or  the  Native  Amer- 
ican owners  of  such  items,  or 

(2)  such  skeletal  remains  are  indispensa- 
ble for  the  completion  of  a  specific  scientific 
study,  the  outcome  of  which  would  be  of 
major  benefit  to  the  United  States. 

(b)  If  an  Indian  tribe  makes  a  written  re- 
quest to  a  museum  for  the  return  of  items 
under  subsection  (a)  and  the  items  are  not 
returned  to  the  Indian  tribe  by  reason  of  a 
scientific  study  described  in  subsection 
(aK2).  the  museum  shall  return  the  items  to 
the  Indian  tribe  by  no  later  than  the  date 
that  is  90  days  after  the  date  on  which  the 
scientific  study  Is  completed. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  any  museum  that  falls  to  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  no 
longer  be  eligible  to  receive  any  Federal 
funds.* 

By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.  1022.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Commu- 
ni(»ttions  Act  of  1934  to  provide  au- 
thorization of  appropriations  for  the 


Federal  Communications  Commission, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

AimroiHG  TEK  COmiTTNICATIONS  ACT  OP  1>34 

•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  today, 
I  am  introducing  legislation  to  reau- 
thorize the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  for  fiscal  years  1990  and 
1991.  The  President  has  asked  that  we 
fund  the  Commission  at  a  level  of 
$109,831,000  for  fiscal  year  1990  and 
$117,831,000  for  fiscal  year  1991.  Both 
of  these  amounts  represent  increases 
over  current  authorization  levels.  The 
increase  for  fiscal  year  1990  is  to  fund 
pay  increases  and  the  retirement  pro- 
gram. The  much  larger  increase  for 
the  next  fiscal  year  is  to  cover  the 
major  cost  of  consolidating  the  Com- 
mission in  a  single  building. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  re- 
flects these  amounts  requested  by  the 
administration.  The  PCC's  workload 
has  increased  tremendoiisly  with  the 
introduction  of  new  services.  Not  only 
must  the  Conunission  first  determine 
what  new  services  shall  be  offered,  it 
then  must  process  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  applications  it  receives,  en- 
force its  rules  and  police  interference. 
The  Commission  is  also  involved  in 
fundamental  decisions  about  the  use 
of  the  scarce  electromagnetic  spec- 
trum and  important  actions  concern- 
ing the  development  and  maintenance 
of  competition  in  the  telecommunica- 
tions marketplace.  Finally,  the  Com- 
mission must  continue  to  pursue  effec- 
tive regulatory  policies  where  neces- 
sary to  ensure  the  public  interest  is 
served. 

This  legislation  also  provides  for  the 
extension  of:  the  travel  reimburse- 
ment program;  the  program  to  permit 
the  Commission  to  use  the  skills  of 
older  Americans;  and  the  authority  to 
relocate  the  Hawaii  monitoring  sta- 
tion. The  Congress  has  provided  for 
these  policies  in  past  FCC  reauthoriza- 
tion legislation.  Experience  has  dem- 
onstrated their  value,  and  I  believe  we 
need  to  continue  them.* 


S. 
the 


By  Mr.  DASCHLE  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Leahy,  Mr.  Pryor.  and  Mr. 
Conrad): 
1023.  A  biU  to  provide  grants  by 
.__-  Department  of  Agricultiu-e  for 
technology  and  emergence  assistance 
to  benefit  rural  areas,  to  target  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  invest- 
ments toward  business  development, 
telecommimications  improvements, 
and  community  planning,  to  assist  dis- 
tressed rural  hospitals  with  FmHA 
community  facility  loans,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agricultiu-e,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

ADVANCED  TECHKOLOCT  AUD  EMERGENCT 
ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1989 

By  Mr.  DASCHLE  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Leahy,  and  Mr.  Conrad): 
S.  1024.  A  bill  to  improve  the  coordi- 
nation of  the  rural  development  ef- 


forts of  the  E>epartment  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  to  increase  the  rural  develop- 
ment efforts  of  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Administration,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

RXntAL  MONITORING  AND  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OP 
1989 

•  Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President,  out 
of  concern  that  rural  communities 
have  for  too  long  taken  a  back  seat  in 
our  Nation's  economic  affairs,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  the  Rural  Monitor- 
ing and  Assistance  Act  of  1989  and  the 
Advanced  Technology  and  Emergency 
Assistance  Act  of  1989. 

Let's  face  it.  The  economic  statistics 
for  nonmetropolitan,  noncoastal 
America  have  not  been  encouraging 
during  the  past  decade.  After  ex[>eri- 
encing  a  revitalization  during  the 
1970's,  rural  areas  today  suffer  from 
net  outmigration;  lower  average  in- 
comes and  higher  unemployment  rates 
than  metropolitan  areas;  and  a  dete- 
rioration in  quality  of  life  through 
hospital  closings.  We  need  to  take  af- 
firmative steps  to  address  these  prob- 
lems. As  one  Nation,  we  cannot  con- 
sciously allow  an  entire  way  of  life  for 
a  significant  sector  of  our  society  to 
wither.  We  owe  it  to  ourselves  to  make 
rural,  as  well  as  urban  life,  viable. 

The  two  bills  I  am  introducing  today 
address  several  important  needs  faced 
by  rural  areas. 

RURAL  MONITORING  AND  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF 
1989 

This  bill  would  do  two  things.  First, 
it  would  require  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  make  recommendations  by 
September  1,  1989,  regarding  how  to 
improve  the  coordination  of  rural  de- 
velopment activities  by  seven  USDA 
agencies  (FmHA,  Forest  Service,  Soil 
Conservation  Service,  Agricultural  Re- 
search Service,  REA,  Office  of  Trans- 
portation, ASCS,  Extension  Service). 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
a  strong  presence  in  rural  America.  Its 
successes  and  failures  can  have  a  dra- 
matic impact  on  life  in  rural  areas. 
Yet,  many  USDA  programs  have  been 
seriously  impaired  in  recent  years.  To 
cite  one  example,  nonagricultural 
rural  assistance  fimding  for  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  alone  has 
fallen  from  approximately  $3  billion 
per  year  to  roughly  $600  million  per 
year  in  the  past  decide. 

The  Rural  Monitoring  and  Assist- 
ance Act  recognizes  that  budgetary  re- 
strictions will  continue  to  restrain  the 
amount  of  Federal  investment  in  com- 
munity development  programs  in  rural 
areas.  However,  this  provision  man- 
dates that  we  should  not  give  up  on 
ensuring  that  the  money  we  do  allo- 
cate for  this  purpose  is  spent  wisely.  I 
am  hopeful  that  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture's study,  due  by  the  end  of  this 
fiscal  year,  will  make  thoughtful  sug- 
gestions for  better  targeting  and  co- 
ordinating our  limited  resources  for 
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rural  development  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

Second,  this  bill  would  require  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  study  eco- 
nomioiQly  distressed  rural  counties 
from  fiscal  years  1990  through  1993, 
and  make  recommendations  about 
how  USDA  can  best  meet  the  needs  of 
distressed  rural  economies. 

This  provision  recognizes  that  cer- 
tain counties  have  very  specific  needs 
for  revitalizing  economic  conditions.  A 
long-term  study  of  these  needs  would 
greatly  enhance  our  ability,  as  well  as 
the  ability  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, to  ensure  that  the  unique 
needs  of  certain  areas  can  be  met  con- 
structively. 

AOVARCKD  TBCHHOLOCY  AMD  EMZRGEIfCT 
ASSISTAHCB  ACT  OP  198« 

This  bill  provides  for  emergency 
loans  to  rural  communities,  the  re- 
structuring of  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration (FmHA)  hospital  loans,  techni- 
cal assistance,  and  targeted  investment 
of  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion funds  toward  rural  development 
activities. 


UMI 


RGKIfCT  LOAHS  FOR  COKMUIIITIES 

This  bill  would  create  a  new  emer- 
gency loan  authority  within  FmHA  to 
address  emergency  needs  in  rural  com- 
munities. The  proposal  would  amend 
the  current  law  to  allow  communities 
to  apply  for  short-term,  low-interest 
loans  for  emergency  purposes.  Emer- 
gency situations  are  defined  as  those 
events  that  cannot  be  practically 
planned  for  by  a  local  govenunental 
entity.  The  maximimi  loan  amoimt 
under  the  program  would  be  $50,000, 
with  a  T"«^Tf<'"'"Ti  term  of  2  years.  The 
proposal  would  authorize  $2.5  million 
for  the  program  for  fiscal  year  1990, 
and  $5  million  for  each  fiscal  year 
thereafter. 

South  Dakota  communities  contin- 
ually face  unanticipated  emergencies, 
such  as  the  need  to  replace  an  ambu- 
lance or  repair  a  broken  water  line. 
These  are  situations  that  cannot 
alwajrs  be  absorbed  by  the  budgets  of 
small  communities.  A  $50,000  expense 
is  a  budget  buster  for  many  small  com- 
munities across  the  coimtry.  This  pro- 
vision will  help  those  commimities 
that  are  unable  to  qualify  for  private 
financing  to  deal  with  such  emergen- 
cies. 

Terms  of  loans  made  imder  this  pro- 
gram could  be  converted  to  longer 
terms  under  existing  loan  programs 
within  FmHA.  This  emergency  loans 
proposal  would  simply  augment  cur- 
rent FmHA  efforts  to  finance  these  ac- 
Uvlties. 

TSCHHICAL  ASSI8TAMCS 

My  biU  would  also  retool  existing 
law  that  provides  grants  for  purposes 
of  preparing  long-range  development 
plans,  preparing  project-specific  busi- 
ness plana,  and  funding  commimity 
leadership  development.  My  proposal 
would  amend  the  existing  section  111 
grants  program  at  FteHA  to  make  pri- 


vate nonprofit  organizations  eligible 
for  the  grants.  This  change  recognizes 
the  need  to  maximize  the  benefit 
these  programs  can  play  in  making 
positive  changes  in  rural  America. 

This  proposal  would  also  increase 
authorization  levels  for  technical  as- 
sistance by  $5  million.  This  additional 
pool  of  funds  would  be  targeted  to 
technology  advancement  proposals. 
The  funds  would  be  used  to  promote 
the  development  of  computer  and  tele- 
communications centers. 

PMHA  HOSPITAL  LOAM  RBSTRUCTT7RIMG 

The  FmHA  Hospital  Loan  Restruc- 
turing provision  would  direct  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  promulgate 
regulations  to  restructure  delinquent 
hospital  and  medical  care  facility 
loans.  The  regulations  would  be  simi- 
lar to  those  promulgated  under  the 
Farm  Credit  Act  for  delinquent  farm 
loans.  As  such,  the  program  would  not 
cost  the  Federal  Government  any 
money.  The  goal  of  this  proposal  is  to 
ensure  that  rural  hospitals  do  not  fail 
as  a  result  of  Federal  policies  that  dis- 
play a  benign  neglect  toward  the  needs 
of  rural  health  care.  While  I  cannot 
guarantee  that  this  provision  will  save 
every  rural  hospital  that  has  a  FmHA 
loan,  it  will  at  least  provide  the  delin- 
quent health  care  facility  an  opportu- 
nity to  restructure  its  Federal  obliga- 
tion. 

For  over  a  year,  I  have  been  working 
with  Five  Counties  Hospital  in 
Lemmon,  SD,  trying  to  reach  some 
agreement  with  FmHA  regarding  the 
community's  struggle  to  save  the  facil- 
ity. The  hospital  is  vitally  important 
for  the  emergency,  short-term  health 
care  needs  of  the  entire  Northwest 
region  of  South  Dakota.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  most  hospitals  facing  simi- 
lar circumstances  would  have  closed 
long  ago.  Whether  or  not  closing  is  in 
their  best  interests,  these  facilities 
must  at  least  be  afforded  the  opportu- 
nity to  restructure  their  Federal  debt 
in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  Feder- 
al Government's  fiduciary  responsibil- 
ity. 

TARGETIMG  IMVKSTMKMTS  BY  ELECTRIPICATION 
BORBOWKRS 

Finally,  this  bill  would  provide  spe- 
cific guidance  to  rural  electric  coopera- 
tives as  they  consider  how  to  invest  in 
development  activities.  Currently,  co- 
operatives can  use  up  to  15  percent  of 
their  total  utility  plant  for  any  pur- 
pose, without  the  approval  of  the  ad- 
ministrator. My  provision  would  target 
that  investment  to  such  development 
activities  as  business  development  cen- 
ters; rural  business  investment  corpo- 
rations; business,  medical  or  educa- 
tion-related telecommunications  or  in- 
frastructure improvements;  business 
incubator  programs;  or  related  activi- 
ties. This  should  encourage  greater 
use  of  the  fimds  already  available  to 
the  cooperatives. 

Both  the  Rural  Monitoring  and  As- 
sistance Act  and  the  Advanced  Tech- 


nology and  Emergency  Assistance  Act 
attempt  to  direct  our  limited  rural  de- 
velopment resources  to  activities  that 
will  bring  the  most  benefits  to  rural 
residents.  I  ask  that  my  colleagues  join 
me  in  reaffirming  our  commitment  to 
rural  Americans  and  show  them  that 
they,  too,  can  share  in  the  richness 
and  blessings  of  our  Nation's  economic 
strength. 

I  thank  the  Chair  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  entire  texts  of 
my  bills  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bUls 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recori),  as  follows: 

S.  1023 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of  the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Advanced 
Technology  and  Emergency  Assistance  Act 
of  1989". 

SEC.  Z.  TARGETING  INVESTMENTS  BY  ELECTRin- 
CATION  BORROWERS. 

Section  312  of  the  Rural  Electrification 
Act  of  1936  (7  U.S.C.  940b)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)  IM  Okmiral.— "  before 
"A  borrower";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(b)  Targeting  Investments.— Amounts 
intended  to  be  invested  by  a  borrower  under 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  invested  in— 

"(1)  new  businesses,  business  development 
centers,  community  development  corpora- 
tions, business  investment  corporations, 
business,  medical  or  education  related  tele- 
communications or  infrastructure  improve- 
ments, or  any  related  activities  including 
technical  assistance  programs  in  rural  areas; 
or 

"(2)  other  community,  business  or  eco- 
nomic development  projects  or  invest- 
ments.". 

SEC  3.  PROVIDING  ASSISTANCE  THROUGH  LOCAL 
GOVERNMENTS  AND  NONPROFrT  PRI- 
VATE CORPORATIONS. 

Section  306(a)(ll)  of  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  (7  n.S.C. 
1926(a)(ll))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  after  "may  select"  the  fol- 
lowing: ",  or  to  private  nonprofit  develop- 
ment corporations  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary,"; and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "To  the  extent  that 
private  nonprofit  development  corporations 
receive  grants  under  this  paragraph,  such 
corporations  shall  coordinate  their  efforts 
to  provide  services  or  assistance  with  such 
grants  with  local,  regional,  and  State  gov- 
ernments as  appropriate.". 

SEC.  4.  RURAL  TECHNOLOGY  ASSISTANCE  GRANTS. 

Section  306(aKll)  of  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  (7  U.S.C. 
1926(a)(ll))  (as  amended  by  section  3)  is 
further  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(A)"  after  "(11)";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraphs: 

"(B)(i)  the  Secretary  shall  make  grants  to 
States,  counties,  towns,  regional  organiza- 
tions, community  development  cori>orations. 
or  like  entities,  for  the  purposes  described  in 
clause  (ii). 

"(ii)(I)  Grants  made  under  this  subpara- 
graph shall  be  used  to— 


"(aa)  promo 
communlcatioi 
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such  grants  in 
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"(cc)  others 
this  Act. 
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"(aa)  promote  the  use  of  advanced  tele- 
communications, related  advanced  technol- 
ogies, and  computers  by  the  recipients  of 
such  grants  in  rural  areas; 

"(bb)  assist  in  the  creation  of  new  rural 
businesses  or  the  expansion  of  existing  riiral 
businesses  through  the  provision  of  tele- 
communication and  computer  technology, 
technical  assistance,  and  business  planning 
to  such  businesses;  and 

"(cc)  otherwise  promote  the  purposes  of 
this  Act. 

"(II)  Funds  appropriated  imder  this  sub- 
paragraph may  not  be  used  f or— 

"(aa)  political  activities;  or 

"(bb)  any  activities,  the  effect  of  which  is 
to  relocate  existing  Jobs  and  businesses. 

"(Ul)  Grants  may  be  made  under  this  sub- 
paragraph only  for  a  project  intended  to 
benefit  a  rural  area. 

"(Iv)  To  receive  a  grant  under  this  sub- 
paragraph an  entity  of  the  type  described  in 
clause  (i)  shall  submit  an  application  to  the 
Secretary  at  such  time,  in  such  form,  and 
containing  such  information  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  require. 

"(v)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  this  subparagn^h 
$5,000,000  for  each  fiscal  year.". 

8EC  &.  RURAL  EMERGENCY  ASSISTANCE  LOANS. 

Section  306(a)(ll)  of  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  (7  U.S.C. 
1926(aKll))  (as  amended  by  sections  3  and 
4),  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(CKi)  The  Secretary  shaU  establish  and 
implement  a  program  to  make  loans  for  the 
benefit  of  any  town  or  city  that— 

"(I)  has  a  population  of  less  than  20,000 
individuals  within  its  outer  boundaries;  and 

"(II)  is  financially  unable  to  obtain  funds 
as  quickly  as  needed  to  correct  emergency 
conditions  or  situations  needing  urgent  at- 
tention. 

"(11)  The  Secretary  shall  promulgate  regu- 
lations— 

"(I)  targeting  the  program  established 
under  this  subparagraph  towards  needy 
communities  In  rural  areas; 

"(II)  setting  forth  a  definition  of  'emer- 
gency conditions  or  situations  needing 
urgent  attention';  and 

"(III)  requiring  that  the  Secretary  ap- 
prove or  reject  applications  within  30  days 
of  their  receipt. 

"(ill)  The  Secretary  shall  limit  the 
amount  of  loans  provided  to  the  same  bor- 
rower under  this  subparagraph  to  $50,000, 
and  the  term  of  such  loans  shall  not  exceed 
2  years. 

"(Iv)  The  Secretary  may  respond  to  the 
credit  needs  of  niral  towns  or  cities  eligible 
to  participate  in  the  program  authorized 
under  this  subparagraph  by  making  loans 
that  are  eligible  for  refinancing  after  the 
expiration  of  the  2-year  period  described  in 
clause  (ill),  and  payments  under  such  loans 
may  be  set  at  a  level  that  is  at  a  sufficiently 
low  level  during  such  2-year  period  so  that 
the  financially  troubled  town  or  city  can 
participate  in  the  program  established 
under  this  subparagraph.  The  Secretary 
shall  assist  such  borrowers  in  obtaining  fi- 
nancing through  existing  Farmers  Home 
Administration  programs  so  that  such  bor- 
rowers are  able  to  pay  the  balance  due  on 
each  loan  at  the  end  of  such  2-year  period. 

"(V)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $2,500,000  for  fiscal  year  1990,  and 
$5,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1991  and  for  each 
subsequent  fiscal  year,  to  carry  out  the 
emergency  lending  program  authorized  by 
the  program  established  under  this  subpara- 
graph". 


SEC.  C  A88IOTING  DISTRESSED  RURAL  HOSPrfALfl 
AND  HEALTH  CARE  FAaUTIES. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  estab- 
lish and  implement  a  program  that  is  simi- 
lar to  the  program  established  under  section 
353  of  the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  De- 
velopment Act  (7  U.S.C.  2001),  except  that 
the  debt  restructuring  and  loan  servicing 
procedures  shall  apply  to  delinquent  com- 
munity facility  program  loans  (rather  than 
delinquent  farmer  program  loans)  made  by 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  to  a  hos- 
pital or  health  care  facility  imder  section 
306(a)  of  the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural 
Development  Act  (7  U.S.C.  306(a)).  Not  later 
than  120  days  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture shall  promulgate  regrulations,  as  mod- 
eled after  those  promulgated  under  such 
section  353,  that  implement  the  program  es- 
tablished under  this  section. 

S.  1024 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative*    of  the    United   States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  TFrLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Rural  Moni- 
toring and  Assistance  Act  of  1989". 

SEC  r  RURAL  DEVELOPMENT  ASSISTANCE  INFOR- 
MA'nON  AND  AVAILABILmr. 

The  Rural  Development  Act  of  1972  (7 
n.S.C.  2651  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"SEC.  SW.  NEED  AND  AVAILABILITY  OF  RURAL  DE- 
VELOPMENT ASSISTANCE. 

"(a)  Establishment  of  Program.— Not 
later  than  180  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  es- 
tablish a  program  to  study  economically  dis- 
tressed counties  in  a  variety  of  states  that 
have  high  concentrations  of  nonmetropoll- 
tan  counties  with  low  per  capita  income. 

"(b)  EvALDATioM.- When  conducting  a 
study  of  counties  under  subsection  (a),  the 
Secretary  shall  evaluate  the  need  of  such 
counties  for  rural  development  assistance, 
the  nature  of  the  assistance  needed,  and  the 
availability  of  such  assistance. 

"(c)  Report.- Not  later  than  September 
30,  of  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1990  through 
1993,  the  Secretary  shall  prepare  and 
submit,  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Com- 
mitte  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forest- 
ry of  the  Senate,  a  report  that  contains  the 
results  of  the  studies  and  evaluations  con- 
ducted under  this  section  and  on  any  action 
taken  by  the  Secretary  to  Improve  economic 
conditions  in  rural  counties. 

"(d)  Authorization  of  Appropriations.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  simis  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
this  section.". 

SEC  3.  REPORT  ON  COORDINATION  OF  RURAL  DE- 
VELOPMENT AcnvmES. 
Not  later  than  September  1,  1989,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  shall  prepare  and 
submit,  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry of  the  Senate,  a  report  that  contains 
the  recommendations  of  the  Secretary  con- 
cerning better  coordination  of  the  rural  de- 
velopment activities  of  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration,  the  Forest  Service,  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service,  the  Agricultural  Re- 
search Service,  the  Agricultural  Stabiliza- 
tion and  Conservation  Service,  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration,  the  Exten- 
sion Service  and  the  Office  of  Transporta- 
tion.* 


By  Mr.  KERRY: 


S.  1025.  A  bill  to  authorize  appro- 
priations to  carry  out  the  Magnuson 
Fishery  Conservation  and  Manage- 
ment Act  for  fiscal  years  1990,  1991, 
and  1992,  and  for  other  piuposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science, 
and  Transportation. 

AUTHORIZING  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  THE  MACND- 
SON  FISHERY  CONSERVATION  AND  MANAGE- 
MENT ACT 

•  Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President  I  rise  to 
introduce  legislation  to  reauthorize 
the  Magnuson  Fishery  Conservation 
and  Management  Act.  This  law  is  the 
main  law  that  governs  our  U.S.  fisher- 
ies. 

In  1976  Congress  created  the  Magnu- 
son Act  to  conserve  and  manage  our 
fishery  resources  which  had  become 
depleted  by  over  fishing— primarily, 
the  result  of  increase  in  catch  by  for- 
eign vessels  off  the  U.S.  coasts.  Under 
the  act,  the  United  States  claimed  ex- 
clusive management  authority  over 
fish  stocks  and  other  living  marine  re- 
sources, except  the  highly  migratory 
tuna  found  within  the  200  mile  zone. 
In  addition  to  establishing  this  exclu- 
sive economic  zone  [EEZ],  the  act  cre- 
ated eight  Regional  Fishery  Councils 
that  are  responsible  for  the  fishery  re- 
sources in  their  region. 

Since  its  enactment,  the  Magnuson 
Act  has  had  measurable  success  in  re- 
storing various  fish  st(x:ks,  and  the 
U.S.  fishing  industry  has  grown  as  for- 
eign fleets  have  been  displaced. 

None  the  less,  our  fisheries  and 
coastal  su-eas  are  in  tough  shape.  Mr. 
President,  I  want  to  sound  the  envi- 
ronmental alarm  regarding  the  state 
of  U.S.  fisheries  and  our  coastal  re- 
sources. And  I  want  to  highlight  the 
low  priority  that  the  administration's 
budget  has  demonstrated  with  regard 
to  saving  these  critical  resources.  Our 
coastal  resources  are  heading  toward 
disaster.  Pollution  is  fouling  our  estu- 
aries and  bays,  beaches  have  become  a 
dumping  ground  for  plastic  pollution 
and  medical  waste,  our  shores  are 
slowly  eroding  and  with  the  potential 
of  sea  level  rise  from  expected  global 
warming,  shores  and  wetlands  will  be 
further  threatened.  Fishery  stocks  are 
declining,  and  shell  fish  beds  are 
facing  increasing  closures. 

The  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration  is  the  agency  in 
charge  of  these  issues.  But  their 
budget  is  totally  inadequate.  The  Bush 
budget  cuts  overall  NOAA  funding  by 
21  percent.  That  translates  into  a  $231 
million  cut  this  year. 

With  regard  to  the  Magnuson  Act, 
though  appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1989  totaled  $72  million,  only  $56  mil- 
lion is  in  the  administration's  request 
for  fiscal  year  1990— a  22-percent  cut. 
The  Bush  budget  calls  for  a  46  percent 
cut  in  the  National  Marine  Fisheries 
Service. 

At  a  time  when  certain  fishery  ac- 
tivities need  an  increase  to  continue 
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the  progress  we've  made  under  the 
Magnuson  Act,  the  administration 
proposes  a  substantial  decrease.  The 
Bush  request  for  funds  to  improve 
fishery  data  collection  and  analysis 
has  been  cut  by  24  percent:  and  con- 
servation and  management  fimding 
has  been  cut  26  percent.  One  has  to 
wonder,  is  this  the  President  who 
claims  to  be  a  friend  to  the  Maine  lob- 
sterman?  Frankly  we  cannot  hope  to 
manage  our  fisheries  under  the  Mag- 
niison  Act  or  any  other  system  with- 
out adequate  funding. 

One  imrt  of  this  problem  that  this 
legislation  addresses  is  the  declining 
stocks  throughout  the  U.S.  fishery.  In 
particular  the  declining  stocks  in  the 
North  Atlantic  fishery.  In  New  Eng- 
land ground  fish  stocks  are  down.  Cod, 
haddock,  yellow  tail,  and  pollock  have 
reached  historically  low  levels.  With 
the  Increase  in  our  domestic  fishing 
effort  and  new  and  improved  fishing 
technologies  and  imfortunately  cer- 
tain bad  fisherman  who  continue  to 
fish  illegally.  Georges  Bank  and  the 
Gulf  of  Maine  are  basically  getting 
fished  out. 

This  brings  to  mind  several  thoughts 
and  questions  during  our  reauthoriza- 
tion process.  It  is  clear  that  we  need  to 
increase  our  fishery  enforcement.  And 
we  must  question  whether  the  man- 
agement of  our  resources  is  adequate. 
It  is  also  Imperative  that  we  increase 
research  activities  for  data  collection 
and  analysis.  And  what  about  aquacul- 
ture?  If  our  natural  stocks  are  declin- 
ing should  we  start  to  Invest  in  fish 
farming?  Think  about  the  money  that 
this  Nation  ciirrently  puts  into  agricul- 
tural research  and  farm  schools  to 
support  our  grain  belt  and  cattle  in- 
dustry. With  fish  becoming  more  pop- 
ular among  consimiers  not  to  mention 
its  health  benefits,  maybe  it's  time  to 
seriously  invest  in  this  industry. 

It's  easy  to  understand  why  our  fish- 
erman are  over  harvesting  ground  fish 
IMUtlcularly  in  New  England.  That's 
where  the  market  exists.  America  de- 
mands cod  and  haddock.  Perhaps  it  is 
time  to  alter  the  market  and  change 
our  strategies.  Today  the  scallop, 
mackeral.  herring,  and  squid  stocks 
are  all  in  fine  shape  and  are  tasty  sea 
food  too.  Perhaps  it's  time  to  expand 
America's  sea  food  palate  through 
education  and  marketing  strategies. 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  that  I 
am  Introducing  today  is  a  starting 
point  in  a  lengthy  reauthorization 
process.  I  have  included  changes  that 
the  Regional  Councils  believe  are  nec- 
essary and  the  bill  being  Introduced 
today  addresses  the  shortage  of  fish- 
ery enforcement  and  the  need  for 
more  research.  There  are  other  issues 
which  stUl  must  be  considered  and  will 
be  In  the  future.  These  include,  the 
damage  to  fishery  resources  in  the 
North  Pacific  caused  by  the  foreign 
drlftnet  fleet,  the  question  of  limited 
entry,  the  Issue  of  highly  migratory 


species  being  covered  under  the  act,  as 
well  as  many  other  important  issues.  I 
look  forward  to  taking  up  these  and 
other  issues  as  they  unfold  during  the 
reauthorization  process  and  am 
pleased  to  begin  the  reauthorization 
process  with  the  introduction  of  this 
legislation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1025 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
section (d)  of  section  201  of  the  Magnuson 
Fishery  Conservation  and  Management  Act 
(16  U.S.C.  1821)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(d)  Total  Allowable  Level  op  Foreigii 
Pishing.— The  total  allowable  level  of  for- 
eign fishing,  if  any,  with  respect  to  any  fish- 
ery subject  to  the  exclusive  fishery  manage- 
ment authority  of  the  United  States,  shall 
be  that  portion  of  the  optimum  yield  of 
such  fishery  which  wiU  not  be  harvested  by 
vessels  of  the  United  States,  as  determined 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  302(a)  of  the  Magnuson 
Fishery  Conservation  and  Management  Act 
(16  U.S.C.  1852(a))  i£  amended  in  each  of 
paragraphs  (1).  (2).  (3),  (4),  (5),  (6).  and  (8) 
by  striking  "appointed  from  each"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "appointed  to  an 
obligatory  seat  for  each". 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
302(bK2XB)  of  the  Magnuson  Fishery  Con- 
servation and  Management  Act  (16  UJS.C. 
1852(bK2KB))  is  amended  by  inserting,  im- 
mediately before  the  period  at  the  end  of 
the  first  sentence,  the  following:  ",  except 
that  the  Secretary  shall  appoint  a  member 
to  f  lU  an  obligatory  seat  on  a  Council  only 
from  a  list  submitted  by  the  Governor  of 
the  State  for  which  the  obligatory  seat  is  re- 
served". 

Sec.  3.  Section  302(d)  of  the  Magnuson 
Fishery  Conservation  and  Management  Act 
(16  U.S.C.  18S2(d))  is  amended  by  inserting 
"and  Council  staff  members"  Immediately 
after  "other  nonvoting  members". 

Sec.  4.  Section  302(J)(3)  of  the  Magnuson 
Fishery  Conservation  and  Management  Act 
(16  U.S.C.  18S2(J)(3))  is  amended— 

( 1)  by  strlldng  the  semicolon  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (A)(li)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  period: 

(2)  by  striking  "and  if  any  meeting  or  por- 
tion" and  all  that  follows:  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subparagraph: 

"(B)  If  any  meeting  or  portion  Is  closed, 
the  Council  concerned  shall  inform  local 
new;q>^>ers  in  the  major  fishing  ports 
within  its  region  (and  in  other  major,  affect- 
ed fishing  ports),  including  the  time  and 
place  of  the  meeting.  Brief  closures  of  meet- 
ings in  order  to  discuss  employment  matters 
or  other  internal  administrative  matters 
need  not  be  published.  Subparagraphs  (D) 
and  (F)  of  paragraph  (2)  shall  not  apply  to 
any  meeting  or  portion  thereof  that  is 
closed  pursuant  to  subparagraph  (A).". 

Sec.  S.  Section  307(1)  of  the  Magnuson 
Fishery  Conservation  and  Management  Act 
(16  U.S.C.  1857(1))  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "or"  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph (H): 


(2)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (I)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of ":  or":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph: 

"(J)  to  forcibly  assault,  resist,  oppose, 
impede,  intimidate,  or  Interfere  with  any  ob- 
server (including  any  supplementary  observ- 
er) on  board  a  vessel  pursuant  to  this  Act;". 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Section  308(a)  of  the  Magnuson 
Fishery  Conservation  and  Management  Act 
(16  U.S.C.  1858(a))  is  amended  by  striking 
"$25,000"  in  the  second  sentence  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "$100,000". 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Section  309(a)(1)  of  the  Magnu- 
son Fishery  Conservation  and  Management 
Act  (16  U.S.C.  1859(a)(1))  is  amended  by  In- 
serting "or  (J)"  Immediately  after  "(I)". 

(b)  Section  309(b)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "$50,000"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "100,000"; 

(2)  by  striking  "$100,000"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$200,000"; 

(3)  by  Inserting  "any  observer  described  in 
section  307(1KJ)  or"  immediately  after 
"injury  to";  and 

(4)  by  inserting  "observer  or"  Immediately 
before  "officer  in  fear". 

Sec.  8.  Section  311(e)  of  the  Magnuson 
Fishery  Conservation  and  Management  Act 
(16  U.S.C.  1861(e))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1),  by  striking  "and"  at 
the  end: 

(2)  In  paragraph  (2),  by  striking  the  period 
at  the  end  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon: 

(3)  by  inserting  immediately  after  para- 
graph (2)  the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"(3)  claims  of  parties  in  interest  to  proper- 
ty disposed  of  under  19  U.S.C.  1612(b),  as 
made  applicable  by  section  310(c)  to  seizures 
under  this  Act,  in  the  amounts  determined 
by  the  Secretary  as  applicable  to  such 
claims  at  the  time  of  seizure;  and 

"(4)  reimbursement  to  any  Federal  or 
State  agency,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secre- 
tary, for  services  performed,  or  personnel, 
equipment,  or  faculties  utilized,  under  any 
agreement  with  the  Secretary  entered  into 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section.". 

Sec.  9.  Section  406  of  the  Magnuson  Fish- 
ery Conservation  and  Management  Act  (16 
U.S.C.  1882)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"(16)  $81,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1990,  of  which  $6,500,000 
shall  be  used  for  enforcement  and 
$5,000,000  shall  be  used  to  increase  research 
and  assessment  efforts. 

"(17)  $85,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30, 1991. 

"(18)  $89,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30, 1992.".» 


By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN: 
S.  1026.  A  bill  to  prevent  abuses  of 
the  HUD  Section  8  Moderate  Rehabili- 
tation Program;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

FKEVXMTIHG  ABUSES  OP  THE  HUD  SECTIOH  8 
MODBUTB  RXHABILITATIOIf  PROGRAlf 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  introduce  legislation  to  prevent 
a  recurrence  of  the  lack  of  competition 
In  HUD'S  Section  8  Moderate  Reha- 
bilitation Program,  and  to  improve  the 
program's  operation.  The  shortage  of 
affordable  housing  in  this  country 
does  not  come  as  news  to  any  of  us. 
The  supply  is  decreasing,  the  need  Is 
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increasing,  and  Federal  funding  has 
been  cut  some  70  percent  in  recent 
years. 

But  it  certainly  came  as  news  that 
funds  from  the  section  8  program  were 
flowing  so  freely  to  the  developers, 
and  that  former  Federal  officials  were 
receiving  exorbitant  fees  to  simplify 
that  process.  Some  of  these  consult- 
ants admittedly  knew  little  or  nothing 
about  the  program,  yet  they  received 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  to 
lend  their  support  to  certain  projects, 
perhaps  in  a  single  phone  call. 

This  became  possible  because  the 
competitive  award  process  had  become 
an  afterthought.  Deserving  applicants 
were  losing  out  to  those  who  could 
afford  the  most  influence,  at  the  ulti- 
mate expense  of  low-income  families 
across  the  country.  Such  abuses  must 
not  recur.  We  must  maximize  the  use 
of  the  few  remaining  resources  for  im- 
proving low-income  housing,  and 
ensure  that  they  are  allocated  fairly 
and  judiciously. 

This  bill  directs  that  the  established 
regulations  for  a  competitive  award 
process  be  followed,  even  if  the  funds 
are  awarded  without  regard  to  region- 
al allocations.  Such  allocations  became 
impractical  when  the  program  was 
greatly  diminished  in  the  mid-1980's, 
and  the  number  of  units  per  locality 
became  so  smaU  that  constructing 
them  became  impractical.  HUD  offi- 
cials used  the  absence  of  regional  allo- 
cations to  make  awards  at  their  discre- 
tion. 

The  bill  also  directs  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  to 
ensure  that  the  use  of  the  low-income 
tax  credit  in  a  project  also  being  fi- 
nanced under  the  section  8  program  is 
consistent  with  the  goal  of  maximizing 
the  production  of  low-income  housing. 
In  some  cases  developers  received 
more  assistance  than  necessary  from 
the  Federal  Government  for  the  con- 
tinuing operation  of  a  project  by  using 
both  programs.  As  a  result,  HUD's 
subsidies  were  higher  than  necessary 
and  potentially  took  ftmds  from  other 
projects. 

The  bill  also  calls  for  a  vigorous  at- 
tempt to  recover  excessive  payments 
caused  by  incorrect  calciilations  of 
contract  rents  and  annual  updating  of 
the  handbook  containing  Instructions 
and  guidance  for  field  staff  in  adminis- 
tering the  program.  The  latter  had  not 
been  done  reg\ilarly. 

Mr.  President,  the  Mod  Rehab  Pro- 
gram is  a  valuable  means  of  building 
and  renovating  housing  for  low-income 
people.  With  the  proper  procedures  in 
place  and  proper  oversight,  it  will  con- 
tinue to  help  combat  the  housing 
crisis.  I  ask  my  colleagues  for  their 
support.* 

Mr.  HARKIN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Leaht,  and  Mr.  Conrad): 
S.  1027.  A  bill  to  enhance  the  role  of 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 


tion in  rural  development  and  in  smaU 
community  water  and  sewer  improve- 
ments, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry. 

HUBAL  KLECTRinCATTON  ADMIireSTRATION  ACT 
AMENDKKNTS  OF  1980 

•  Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  today  along  with 
Senators  Leahy  and  Conrad  legisla- 
tion to  improve  rural  water  and  sewer 
systems  and  put  economic  develop- 
ment on  an  equal  footing  within  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration 
with  that  agency's  rural  electrification 
and  telephone  efforts. 

Over  the  years  the  REA  and  the 
local  rural  electric  cooperatives  and 
local  telephone  cooperatives  and  com- 
pajiies  have  done  an  outstanding  job 
of  promoting  rural  development.  I  re- 
member looking  at  some  of  the  de- 
bates that  went  on  when  the  Rural 
Electrification  Act  was  considered  and 
passed.  Opponents  of  that  legislation 
argued  that  if  rural  electrification 
would  not  pay  well  enough  to  attract 
private  investment,  then  farm  fami- 
lies, small  towns,  and  rural  communi- 
ties should  go  without  electricity. 
Well,  the  Rural  Electrification  Act 
passed  and  farmers  and  rural  citizens 
moved  ahead,  stringing  the  wire  in 
many  cases  themselves,  to  bring  elec- 
tricity to  the  farthest  reaches  of  our 
country.  As  a  result  of  this  electrifica- 
tion effort  we  built  in  this  country  the 
most  productive  agricultural  system  in 
the  world  and  vastly  improved  the 
quality  of  life  for  residents  of  our 
small  towns  and  rural  communities. 

The  structure  of  the  REA  and  the 
local  borrower  electric  and  telephone 
cooperatives  and  companies  offer  an 
opportimity  to  address  one  of  the 
most  pressing  infrastructure  problems 
facing  niral  America  today:  The  lack 
of  adequate  amounts  of  quality  water 
and  adequate  waste  treatment  facili- 
ties in  many  commimlties.  In  addition, 
the  REA  electric  and  telephone 
system  can  play  an  important  role  in 
general  rural  economic  development 
efforts. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  will  amend  the  Rural  Electrifi- 
cation Act  of  1936  to  create  a  new  posi- 
tion in  the  REA  of  Assistant  Adminis- 
trator for  Economic  Development  to 
carry  out  programs  of  the  REA  re- 
garding involvement  of  rural  electric 
and  telephone  systems  in  community 
and  economic  development.  This  new 
position  will  be  on  an  equal  footing 
with  the  Assistant  Administrator  for 
Electric  and  the  Assistant  Administra- 
tor for  Telephone  in  the  REA.  and  will 
Involve  responsibility  for  administra- 
tion of  the  programs  of  the  REA  that 
are  not  directly  related  to  providing 
electric  or  telephone  service. 

The  legislation  will  also  create  a 
technical  assistance  unit  within  REA 
to  provide  advice  and  guidance  to  local 
electric  and  telephone  cooperatives  re- 


garding community  and  economic  de- 
velopment activities  that  they  may 
choose  to  undertake. 

Under  this  legislation,  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  REIA  will  be  authorized 
to  make  loans  to  local  electric  coopera- 
tives and  local  telephone  cooperatives 
and  companies  to  enable  them  to  pro- 
vide water  and  waste  facilities  in  their 
service  areas.  REA  may  make  up  to 
$40  million  in  such  loans  each  year, 
but  no  more  than  10  percent  of  the 
total  amount  of  loans  authorized  for 
electrification  and  telephone  purposes 
in  the  year. 

This  new  authority  for  REA  will 
supplement  the  programs  now  avail- 
able through  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration for  water  and  sewer  facil- 
ity grants  and  loans.  In  administering 
this  new  authority,  the  Administrator 
of  REA  will  consult  and  coordinate 
with  PmHA.  REA  will  give  priority  in 
making  loans  based  on  considering  a 
number  of  factors,  including  the  need 
for  water  and  waste  disposal  facilities, 
income  and  employment  in  the  area 
and  the  benefits  such  facilities  would 
have  on  economic  development. 

The  bill  also  will  leverage  Federal 
funds  by  requiring  the  use  of  private 
sector  funds  to  supplement  REA  funds 
when  such  private  sector  funds  can  be 
obtained  at  rates  affordable  to  the 
borrower,  and  provides  for  adjustment 
of  REA  interest  rates  to  enable  bor- 
rowers to  obtain  private  financing. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  will 
help  meet  the  great  need  in  our  rural 
communities  for  water  and  sewer  fa- 
cilities, and  give  REIA  and  its  borrower 
electric  and  telephone  companies  and 
cooperatives  a  new  role  in  rural  eco- 
nomic development.  I  hope  that  this 
important  legislation  will  soon  be  en- 
acted.* 


By  Mr.  BOREN  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Leaht,    Mr.    Prtor,    and    Mr. 

Conrad): 
S.  1028,  A  bill  to  amend  the  Consoli- 
dated Farm  and  Rural  Development 
Act  to  establish  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration loan  rates  for  health  care 
facilities  based  on  the  average  per 
capita  income  of  the  area  to  be  served, 
to  increase  water  facility  grant  author- 
ization levels,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nu- 
trition, and  Forestry. 

HKALTH  CAR!  AHD  WATB  STSTDf 


•  Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  my  colleagues 
Seiuitors  Leahy,  Pryor,  and  Conrad,  I 
am  introducing  the  Health  Care  and 
Water  Systems  Improvement  Amend- 
ments of  1989.  This  bill  is  primarily  in- 
tended to  help  address  very  serious 
problems  that  exist  in  our  rural  areas 
without  creating  several  new  Govern- 
ment programs.  The  bill  would  allow 
existing  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion programs  to  better  serve  our  rural 
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dtiaens  and  meet  their  needs  for  qual- 
ity water  and  waste  facilities  and  for 
improved  health  care  services.  Rural 
commimity  leaders  and  economic  de- 
velopment councils  in  Oklahoma  have 
pointed  out  several  problem  areas  that 
need  to  be  addressed.  However,  water 
and  waste  facilities  and  health  care 
stand  out  as  two  of  the  most  critical. 
My  coUeagues  and  I  believe  this  legis- 
lation can  immediately  address  these 
problems  and  can  provide  an  impor- 
tant first  step  in  a  long-term  effort  to 
improve  the  quality  of  life  in  our  rural 
areas.  The  bill  consists  of  three  main 
parts. 

First,  this  bill  simply  raises  the  au- 
thorization level  for  FmHA  water  and 
waste  facility  grants.  This  is  an  exist- 
ing grant  program  that  provides  funds 
for  repairs,  replacement,  and  mainte- 
nance of  small  water  system  facilities. 
Our  small  systems  are  familiar  with 
this  program  and  have  demonstrated 
the  need  for  additional  funds  for  the 
improvement  of  the  rural  infrastruc- 
ture. 

Second,  the  bill  would  require  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  establish 
interest  rates  for  health  care  and 
other  community  facilities  in  accord- 
ance with  the  income  of  the  area 
served.  Therefore,  health  care  facili- 
ties in  low-income  rural  areas  would  be 
able  to  refinance  their  FmHA  loans  at 
lower  interest  rates.  This  reduction  of 
interest  rates  could  mean  the  differ- 
ence between  closing  and  continued 
operation  for  some  rural  hospitals  and 
clinics.  Certain  other  facilities,  such  as 
fire  stations  or  community  centers, 
could  also  take  advantage  of  the  lower 
interest  rates. 

Third,  the  bill  would  establish  a  na- 
tional rural  waste  water  circuit  rider 
program  similar  to  the  existing  Rural 
Water  Circuit  Rider  Program.  This 
program  would  provide  funds  for 
waste  water  tectmlcians  that  can 
travel  over  an  entire  State  to  assist 
small  waste  water  systems.  The  cur- 
rent rural  water  circuit  rider  program 
has  been  quite  successful  at  using  this 
method  of  distributing  assistance  to 
small  drinking  water  systems.  Similar- 
ly, the  waste  water  circuit  rider  dem- 
onstration program  has  successfully 
shown  that  this  method  can  also  be 
used  to  help  small  waste  water  systems 
improve  their  management,  efficiency, 
and  environmental  quality. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  my  colleagues 
agree  that  this  is  a  very  practical  way 
to  help  rural  areas  and  small  commu- 
nities: I  urge  them  to  promptly  consid- 
er this  legislation.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RaoosD.  as  follows: 

a  1028 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentatlvea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Conor*—  assembled. 


SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Health  Care 
and  Water  System  Improvement  Amend- 
ments of  1989". 

SEC  Z.  WATER  AND  WASTE  FACILfTY  GRANTS. 

Section  306<aK2)  of  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  (7  U.S.C. 
1926(bK2»  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"$154,900,000"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$204,900,000". 

SEC   1    LOANS   RATES   APPUCABLE   TO    HEALTH 
CARE  AND  RELATED  FACILmE& 

Section  307(a)(3)  of  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  (7  U.S.C. 
1927(aK3))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(C)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subparagraph  (A),  the  Secretary  shall  estab- 
lish loan  rates  for  health  care  and  related 
faculties  that  shall  be  based  solely  on  the 
income  of  the  area  to  be  served,  and  such 
rates  should  be  otherwise  consistent  with 
the  provisions  of  such  subparagraph.". 

SEC  4.  RURAL  WASTE  WATER  TREATMENT  CIRCUTr 
RIDER  GRANT  PROGRAM. 

(a)  Establishment.— The  Administrator  of 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  shall  es- 
tablish a  national  rural  waste  water  circuit 
rider  grant  program  that  shall  be  modeled 
after  the  existing  National  Rural  Water  As- 
sociation rural  waster  circuit  rider  program 
that  receives  funding  from  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration. 

(b)  AXJTHORIZATIOH    OF    APPROPRIATIOHS.— 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$4,000,000  each  fiscal  year  to  carry  out  the 
program  established  under  subsection  (a).« 


By  Mr.  BAUCUS  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Leahy): 
S.  1029.  A  bill  to  establish  a  nation- 
wide business  "incubator"  program  to 
be  administered  by  the  Rural  Electrifi- 
cation Administration,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

RTTHAL  BDSUfSSS  ASSISTANCE  ACT 

•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  the  third  in  a  series 
of  bills  to  help  rural  America  get  back 
on  its  feet. 

I  have  spoken  at  length  in  the  past 
about  the  basic  tools  I  believe  are  nec- 
essary to  help  rural  areas  compete  in 
today's  world  economy. 

One  of  those  tools  is  access  to  state- 
of-the-art  telecommunications  serv- 
ices. On  April  11,  I  introduced  legisla- 
tion. S.  759,  the  Rural  Access  to  Tele- 
communications Services  Act  of  1989, 
to  bring  this  tool  to  rural  areas.  Under 
my  legislation,  nu^  businesses,  hospi- 
tals, and  sch(X)ls  will  all  have  access  to 
telecommunications  services  equal  to 
those  currently  available  in  urban 
areas. 

Another  essential  tool  is  access  to 
capital  for  businesses  that  want  to 
locate  or  expand  in  r\u-al  areas.  Many 
of  these  businesses,  because  of  their 
location,  are  considered  by  banks  to  be 
more  risky  than  others  and  have 
found  it  next  to  impossible  to  secure 
adequate  financing.  On  April  19,  I  in- 
troduced legislation  to  address  this 
problem.  My  legislation,  S.  863,  the 
Riural  Access  to  Capital  Act  of  1989, 
will  establish  a  public/private  partner- 
ship revolving  loan  fund  at  the  SBA  to 


make  capital  more  readily  available  to 
rural  businesses. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  will  provide  another  important 
tool  to  rural  businesses:  Access  to  a 
business  "incubator"  program  to  be 
administered  tlirough  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration  [REAL  This 
legislation  will  establish  a  $10  million 
revolving  loan  rural  business  incuba- 
tion fund  at  the  REA  to  be  used  to 
make  grants  and  low  interest  loans 
available  to  REA  borrowers  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  business  incuba- 
tors. 

The  incubators  will  provide  techni- 
cal assistance,  advice,  loans,  or  capital 
to  business  incubation  programs  al- 
ready in  existence;  or  to  create  and  op- 
erate new  ones.  The  purpose  of  this 
provision  is  to  establish  a  common  fa- 
cility from  which  small  businesses  can 
operate  while  sharing  facilities,  equip- 
ment, machinery,  telecommunications 
devices,  computers,  support  staff,  over- 
head costs,  or  Janitorial  services  with 
other  small  businesses.  This  program 
could  cut  down  on  a  substantial 
amount  of  the  overhead  costs  associat- 
ed with  operating  a  small  business  in 
rural  areas. 

Once  again,  I  look  forward  to  work- 
ing with  my  colleagues  to  develop  a 
comprehensive  approach  to  facilitate 
revitalizing  rural  areas. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1029 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  l>e  cited  as  the  "Rural  Busi- 
ness Assistance  Act  of  1989". 

SEC.  Z.  RURAL  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT. 

The  Rural  Electrification  Act  of  1936  (7 
n.S.C.  901  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  title: 

"TITLE  V— RURAL  ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT 

"SEC.  SOI.  ADDITIGNAL  POWERS  AND  DUTIES  OF 
REA  ADMINISTRATOR. 

"The  Administrator  of  the  Rural  Electrifi- 
cation Administration  shall— 

"(1)  provide  advice  and  guidance  to  elec- 
tric and  telephone  borrowers  under  this  Act 
concerning  the  effective  and  prudent  use  by 
such  borrowers  of  the  investment  authority 
under  section  312  to  promote  rural  develop- 
ment; 

"(2)  provide  tectuiical  advice,  trouble- 
shooting, and  guidance  concerning  the  oper- 
ation of  programs  or  systems  that  receive 
assistance  under  this  Act; 

"(3)  establish  and  administer  various  pilot 
projects  through  electric  and  telephone  bor- 
rowers that  the  Administrator  determines 
are  useful  or  necessary,  and  recommend  spe- 
cific rural  development  projects  for  rural 
areas; 

"(4)  act  as  an  information  clearinghouse 
and  conduit  to  provide  Information  to  elec- 
tric and  telephone  borrowers  under  this  Act 
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concerning  useful  and  effective  rural  devel- 
opment efforts  that  such  borrowers  may 
wish  to  apply  in  their  areas  of  operation  and 
concerning  State,  regional,  or  local  plans  for 
long-term  rural  economic  development; 

"(5)  provide  information  to  electric  and 
telephone  borrowers  under  this  Act  con- 
cerning the  eligibility  of  such  borrowers  to 
apply  for  financial  assistance,  loans,  or 
grants  from  other  Federal  agencies  and  non- 
Federal  sources  to  enable  such  borrowers  to 
expand  their  rural  development  efforts; 

"(6)  promote  local  partnerships  and  other 
coordination  between  borrowers  under  this 
Act  and  community  organizations.  States, 
counties,  or  other  entities,  to  Improve  rural 
development;  and 

"(7)  administer  a  Rural  Business  Incuba- 
tion Fund  (as  established  under  section  502) 
that  shall  provide  technical  assistance, 
advice,  loans,  or  capital  to  business  incuba- 
tion programs  or  for  the  creation  and  oper- 
ation of  business  incubation  programs  and 
smaU  business  incubators  in  rural  areas,  de- 
signed to  provide  a  common  facility  from 
which  small  businesses  can  operate  while 
sharing  facilities,  equipment,  machinery, 
telecommunications  devices,  computers,  sup- 
port staff,  overhead  costs,  or  janitorial  serv- 
ices with  other  small  businesses. 

-SBC  SM.  RURAL  BUSINESS  INCUBATION  FUND. 

"(a)  EsTABUSHMKirr  AHS  Use.— 
"(1)  EsTABUSHMKiiT.— There  is  established 
in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  a  re- 
volving fimd  to  be  known  as  the  Rural  Busi- 
ness Incubation  Fund  (hereinafter  referred 
to  in  this  title  as  the  'Incubation  Fund')  to 
be  administered  by  the  Administrator. 

•'(2)  Use.— The  Incubation  Fund  shall  be 
used  to  make  grants  and  reduced  interest 
loans  to  electric  and  telephone  borrowers 
under  this  Act  to  promote  business  incuba- 
tion programs  or  for  the  creation  or  oper- 
ation of  business  incubators  in  rural  areas 
by  such  borrowers,  and  the  rate  of  such 
loans  shall  not  exceed  the  standard  rate  as 
provided  in  section  305. 

"(3)  BusnfEss  mcDBAiiOH.— Business  incu- 
bators that  receive  assistance  under  this 
title  shaU  be  a  faciUty  in  which  small  busi- 
nesses can  share  premises,  support  staff, 
computer  equipment,  telecommunications 
terminal  equipment,  machinery.  Janitorial 
services,  utilities,  or  other  overhead  ex- 
penses, and  where  such  businesses  can  re- 
ceive technical  assistance,  financial  advice, 
business  planning  services  or  other  support. 
Business  incubation  programs  that  provide 
assistance  of  the  type  described  in  this  para- 
graph shall  be  eligible  for  assistance  under 
this  title  even  where  such  program  does  not 
involve  the  sharing  of  premises. 

"(b)  Application  por  Assistance— 

"(I)  Eligibilitt  to  submit.— Borrowers 
under  this  Act  that  operate  existing  busi- 
ness incubators  or  that  desire  to  operate 
such  incubators  or  business  incubation  pro- 
grams, and  that  meet  the  requirements  es- 
tablished by  the  Administrator  for  obtain- 
ing grants  or  reduced  interest  loans  under 
this  section,  may  submit  applications  at 
such  time,  in  such  form,  and  containing 
such  information  as  the  Administrator  shall 
require,  for  such  grants  or  loans. 

"(2)  Rsqniuafzins. — Applications  submit- 
ted under  paragraph  (1)  shall,  at  a  mini- 
mum— 

"(A)  contain  an  assurance  that  any  incu- 
bator established  or  operated  to  this  section 
will  be  operated  on  a  not-for-profit  basis; 
and 

"(B)  contain  an  assurance  that  it  will  be 
the  policy  of  such  incubator  to  encoiu-age 
and  assist  businesses  in  graduating  from  the 


incubator  and  becoming  a  viable  business 
entity  in  the  community  and  to  inform  par- 
ticipating businesses  of  this  policy: 

"(3)  Review.- In  reviewing  applications 
for  assistance,  the  Administrator  shall  con- 
sider— 

"(A)  how  effectively  the  incubation 
project  will  assist  in  the  formation,  growth, 
or  improved  efficiency  of  smaU  businesses 
that  will  help  diversify  and  develop  the 
local  economy;  and 

"(B)  the  amount  of  local  support  likely  to 
exist  for  the  incubator  and  the  businesses  to 
be  assisted  by  such  incubator,  taking  into 
account  local  contributions  of  business,  fi- 
nancial, technical,  technological  or  manage- 
rial expertise,  and  contributions  of  equip- 
ment or  materials,  local  financial  assistance, 
and  other  factors  as  determined  impropriate 
by  the  Administrator. 

"(c)  Funding  op  Local  Incubators.- 

"(1)  By  businesses  xttilizing  incubator.- 

"(A)  In  general.— Business  incubators 
that  receive  assistance  under  this  section 
shall,  to  the  extent  practicable  and  except 
as  provided  by  the  Administrator,  require 
that  each  business  entity  that  utilizes  such 
incubator  share,  on  a  percentage  or  other 
basis,  as  determined  by  the  Administrator,  a 
portion  of  the  benefit  of  any  growth  in  prof- 
its, net  worth,  or  other  measure  of  income 
or  growth  that  results  during  or  because  of 
such  entity's  entry  into  the  incubator. 

"(B)  Contribution  to  incubator  pund.— 
At  such  time  as  the  business  incubator  re- 
ceives revenues  from  the  business  entity  as 
provided  under  subparagraph  (A),  such  In- 
cubator shall  pay  an  amount  equal  to  50 
percent  of  such  revenue  to  the  Incubator 
Fund  established  under  subsection  (a). 

"(C)  Flezibilitt.— In  administering  the 
requirement  of  this  paragraph,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  provide  substantial  flexibility 
and  assistance  to  incubators  in  order  to 
ensure  that  a  proper  balance  is  achieved  be- 

"(i)  the  objective  that  a  business  that  ben- 
efits from  an  incubator  should  return  a 
small  portion  of  such  benefit  to  the  incuba- 
tor for  use  in  assisting  other  businesses  and 
to  the  Incubator  Fund  established  under 
subsection  (a);  and 

"(11)  the  requirement  that  such  payments 
by  a  business  not  impose  an  undue  burden 
nor  interfere  with  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(2)  Bt  borrower  establishing  incuba- 
tor.— 

"(A)  In  general.— a  borrower  that  estab- 
lishes or  assists  a  business  incubator  under 
this  section  shall  purchase  C^apital  Term 
Certificates  issued  by  the  Incubator  Fund  In 
amounts  equal  to  10  percent  of  the  amount 
of  the  grant,  or  S  percent  of  the  amount  of 
the  reduced  interest  loan,  provided  by  the 
Administrator  under  this  section. 

"(B)  Redemption  op  certipicates.— Each 
calendar  year  for  the  10-year  period  begin- 
ning on  the  date  that  a  grant  or  reduced  in- 
terest loan  is  provided  imder  this  section, 
the  Administrator  shall  redeem  an  amount 
equal  to  10  percent  of  the  Capital  Term  Cer- 
tificates purchased  by  the  borrower  under 
subparagraph  (A),  without  any  pasnment  of 
interest. 

"(3)  By  the  secretary  op  the  treasury— 

"(A)  In  general.— Not  later  than  October 
1.  of  each  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  purchase  Capital  Term  Cer- 
tificates issued  by  the  Incubator  Pund  in 
the  amount  of  $10,000,000. 

"(B)  Termination  op  obligation.— The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  not  be  obli- 
gated to  make  any  payments  under  subpara- 


graph (A)  to  the  Incubator  Pund  after  Octo- 
ber 1, 1005. 

"(C)  Redemption  op  certipicates.- Each 
calendar  year  for  the  10-year  period  begin- 
ning on  January  1,  2000,  the  Administrator 
shall  redeem  an  amount  equal  to  10  percent 
of  the  Capital  Term  Certificates  purchased 
by  the  Secretary  under  subparagraph  (A), 
without  any  payment  of  interest. 

"(d)  Repayments  to  Incubation  Fund.— 
All  payments  made  on  loans  under  this  sec- 
tion, and  all  amounts  provided  tmder  sub- 
section (c),  shall  be  placed  in  the  Incubator 
Fund  established  by  subsection  (a)  and  shall 
be  available  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  section. 

"(e)  Full  Use.— The  Administrator  shall 
undertake  all  reasonable  efforts  to  make 
full  use,  during  each  fiscal  year,  of  any 
funds  contained  in  the  Incubator  fHmd  es- 
tablished under  subsection  (a),  consistent 
with  the  requirement  that  the  Incubator 
Fund  redeem  Capital  Term  Certificates  as 
provided  by  subsection  (c).".« 


By  Mr.  DOMENICI: 
S.  1031.  A  bill  to  establish  an  Engi- 
neering Extension  Service  as  a  mission 
of  the  Energy  Extension  Service  to 
enable  entrepreneurs  to  receive  engi- 
neering information  vital  to  such  busi- 
nesses, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 

SOWKXS. 

national  energy  extension  service 

AMENDMENTS  ACT 

•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  bill  that  I  believe 
offers  an  Important  contribution  to 
assist  small  and  struggling  businesses 
to  make  it  in  the  world  marketplace. 

This  bill,  the  National  Engineering 
Extension  Service  Amendments  Act  of 
1989,  will  create  a  national  engineer- 
ing outreach  service,  one  that  would 
work  rather  like  the  exceedingly  suc- 
cessful Agricultural  Extension  Service. 

This  legislation  would  establish  at 
an  engineering  school  in  each  State— 
or  a  similar  organization— an  engineer- 
ing extension  service  to  help  small,  in- 
cubator companies  with  the  advice 
they  need  to  convert  good  ideas  into 
successful  product  lines. 

I  believe  every  Member  of  this  body 
knows  how  very  difficult  it  is  for  many 
small,  struggling  companies  to  take 
their  high  technology  ideas  and  inven- 
tions and  move  those  developments 
onto  the  production  line. 

Yet  America's  siuTrival  in  this  great 
and  competitive  industrial  world  we 
have  created  will  depend  to  a  great 
extent  on  the  ability  of  small,  innova- 
tive companies  to  make  that  transi- 
tion, to  take  the  gleam  in  the  eye  of  a 
savvy  inventor  and  turn  that  gleam 
into  a  usable  product. 

Dr.  L.H.  Lattman.  president  of  New 
Mexico  Institute  of  Mining  said  Tech- 
nology, is  a  strong  believer  in  the  con- 
cept I  have  included  within  this  bUl. 
And  I  believe  that  he  stated  the  case 
for  this  legislation  very  accurately  in  a 
recent  paper 

While  the  Engineering  Extension  Service 
concept  certainly  wUl  not  solve  all  problems. 
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I  believe  It  will  contribute  very  significantly 
to  economic  dkevelopment ...  In  the  area  of 
manufacturins  and  most  especially  In  manu- 
facturing based  on  frontier  technology. 

That  is  what  this  bill  is  all  about. 
Specifically,  the  bill  would  create  a 
new  subtitle  B  in  title  5  of  Public  Law 
95-39,  the  Energy  Research  and  Devel- 
opment Administration  Appropriation 
Authorization. 

This  new  subtitle,  which  I  have 
termed  the  "Engineering  Elxtension 
Service  Act  of  1989,"  establishes 
within  the  Department  of  Energy  a 
new  office,  the  Engineering  Extension 
Service,  which  would  serve  as  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  link  with  engineer- 
ing extension  service  offices  that 
would  be  established  in  each  State. 

Those  State  offices,  which  would  be 
created  by  each  Governor  within  an 
entity  In  the  State,  probably  a  univer- 
sity with  an  engineering  school,  would 
TP^intAin  a  list  of  available  experts 
within  the  State  to  assist  fledgling 
businesses.  Some  of  these  experts 
might  be  on  the  university  faculty. 
Others  might  be  retired  engineers. 
Stfll  others  might  be  existing  engi- 
neering firms  that  wish  to  participate, 
or  work  at  our  system  of  national  lab- 
oratories. 

Each  Governor  would  be  required  to 
submit  a  plan  for  such  an  EES,  which 
would  develop  and  maintain  a  data 
base  of  engineering  and  scientific  ex- 
perts. 

These  experts  would  be  available,  at 
a  fee— an  affordable  fee— to  small  busi- 
nesses in  the  State. 

Mr.  President,  earlier  this  year,  I 
participated  in  an  economic  develop- 
ment tour  of  three  States  with  the 
Governor  of  New  Mexico  and  a 
number  of  members  of  the  New 
Mexico  Legislature. 

One  of  the  most  exciting  things  that 
we  saw  was  the  work  of  the  engineer- 
ing extension  service  operated  by 
North  Carolina  State  University,  a 
service  that  in  its  most  recent  year 
aided  14,000  firms  and  individuals  in 
North  Carolina.  North  Carolina  is  way 
ahead  of  most  of  us.  It  initiated  such  a 
system  as  long  ago  as  1955,  and  now 
offers  to  "help  industry  and  engineers 
to  move  aggressively  and  beneficially 
utilize  new  technologies." 

I  am  convinced  that  the  program 
North  Carolina  has  developed  needs  to 
be  encouraged  in  all  States;  that  is 
what  this  bill  accomplishes. 

My  bUl  calls  for  a  Federal  commit- 
ment of  $10  million  in  the  current 
fiscal  year,  with  that  money  to  be  allo- 
cated among  the  States  on  a  basis  of 
each  State's  small  business  receipts, 
with  each  State  guaranteed  a  mini- 
mum of  one-half  of  1  percent  of  the 
Federal  pool. 

The  Federal  funds  would  have  to  be 
matched  by  the  State  or  the  partici- 
pating non-Federal  organization,  so 
that  means  each  State  is  g\iaranteed 
doae  to  $50,000  in  Federal  assistance. 


My  bill  also  creates  a  National  Engi- 
neering Extension  Service  Advisory 
Board  to  assist  in  the  implementation 
and  evaluation  of  the  program. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  sound  con- 
cept, one  that  will  help  our  small  busi- 
nesses become  more  competitive  in 
America  and  in  the  world.  I  hope  my 
colleagues  will  study  it  carefully,  and 
give  it  their  enthusiastic  support.  This 
is  a  bill  that  is  good  for  America. 

The  bill  I  sun  introducing  today  does 
not  propose  to  reform  the  Energy  Ex- 
tension Service  but  expand  it.  Several 
other  bills  have  been  introduced  deal- 
ing with  the  Energy  Extension  Serv- 
ice. In  particular.  Senator  Wirth  has 
introduced  S.  324.  Title  V  of  that  bill 
deals  with  the  Energy  Extension  Serv- 
ice as  it  relates  to  global  warming.  I 
look  forward  to  working  with  Senator 
Wirth  and  other  committee  members 
as  we  discuss  new  roles  for  the  Energy 
Extension  Service. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1031 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  Assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Energy 
Extension  Service  Amendments  Act  of 
1989". 
SEC  Z.  FINDINGS. 

The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  United 
States  to  foster  commercialization  of  evolv- 
ing engineering  concepts  and  technologies; 

(2)  such  commercialization  usually  re- 
quires extensive  engineering  design  and  de- 
velopment efforts,  manufacturing  engineer- 
ing, and  accurate  cost  estimation  not  com- 
monly available  to  small  or  start-up  busi- 
nesses; 

(3)  persons  having  such  engineering  sicills 
and  experience  may  be  comparatively  un- 
known to  a  small  or  start-up  business  or  dif- 
ficult to  locate,  in  any  particular  area; 

(4)  a  considerable  pool  of  expert,  active, 
and  retired  persons  with  the  needed  exper- 
tise and  sli:ills  is  available  in  the  United 
SUtes: 

(5)  the  success  or  failure  of  initial  manu- 
facturing efforts  depends  upon  the  engi- 
neering expertise  and  sicills  which  often  are 
too  expensive  for  a  small  or  start-up  busi- 
ness to  maintain  in-house;  and 

(6)  the  latest  technological  and  manufac- 
turing advances  must  be  made  available  to 
companies  in  the  United  States  on  a  timely 
basis  to  maintain  the  competitiveness  of 
such  businesses  in  the  international  market. 

SEC.  3.  AMENDMENTS  TO  PUBLIC  LAW  »5-3». 

(a)  Redesignate  Title  V  of  Public  Law  95- 
39  as  "TITLE  V— ENERGY  AND  ENGI- 
NEERING EXTENSION  SERVICES"  and 
redesignate  sections  501  through  513  there- 
of as  "Subtitle  A— Energy  Extension  Serv- 
ice", and  add  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subtitle  B: 

"Subtitle  B— Engineering  Extension  Service 
"SHORT  rmx 

"Sec.  521.  This  subtitle  may  t>e  cited  as 
the  'Engineering  Extension  Service  Act  of 
1989'. 


"PURPOSES 


"Sec.  522.  The  purposes  of  this  subtitle 
are  to— 

"(1)  establish  a  positive  engineering  out- 
reach program  to  aid  small  and  start-up 
businesses; 

"(2)  foster  a  broader  application  of  engi- 
neering principles  and  techniques  to  prod- 
uct development,  manufacturing,  and  com- 
mercial production  by  small  and  start-up 
businesses;  and 

"(3)  assist  small  and  start-up  businesses  in 
dealing  with  Federal  government  on  related 
engineering  matters. 

"ESTABUSRHEIfT  OF  SERVICE 

"Sec.  523.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
an  Engineering  Extension  Service  within 
the  Department  of  Energy  to  engage  in  a 
program  of  engineering  extension  service 
work. 

"(b)  The  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the 
Director  of  the  Energy  Extension  Service 
pursuant  to  subtitle  A  are  hereby  expanded 
to  include  the  program  and  activities  of  the 
Engineering  Extension  Service  authorized 
and  conducted  pursuant  to  this  subtitle. 

"DESCRIPTION  OF  ENGINEERING  EXTENSION 
SERVICE 

"Sec.  524.  The  Elngineering  Extension 
Service  shaU  develop  and  implement  a  com- 
prehensive program  to— 

"(1)  aid  small  and  start-up  businesses  in 
discovering  useful  and  practical  information 
relating  to  manufacturing  and  commercial 
production  techniques  and  costs; 

"(2)  encourage  the  application  of  such  in- 
formation in  order  to  solve  product  develop- 
ment and  manufacturing  problems; 

"(3)  establish  an  Engineering  Extension 
Service  program  affiliated  with  an  entity  in 
each  State,  such  as  an  institution  of  higher 
education  which  employs  an  engineering  or 
science  faculty; 

"(4)  establish  and  maintain  a  directory  of 
the  names,  experience,  and  expertise  of  per- 
sons, including  university  faculty  and  active 
and  retired  private  consultants,  within  each 
State  who  are  available  to  provide  engineer- 
ing advice  and  consultation; 

"(5)  establish  and  maintain  a  list  of  small 
and  start-up  commercial  and  manufacturing 
businesses  in  each  State; 

"(6)  coordinate  engineers  and  manufactur- 
ers to  aid  small  and  start-up  businesses  in 
solving  specific  technical  problems  and  re- 
viewing manufacturing  methods  to  improve 
their  cost-effectiveness; 

"(7)  assist  smaU  and  start-up  businesses  in 
the  drafting  of  the  teclmical  poriions  of 
proposals  seeking  Federal  assistance; 

"(8)  furnish  technical  information  and 
notes  of  interest  to  small  and  start-up  busi- 
nesses, including,  where  appropriate,  the 
conduct  of  seminars;  and 

"(9)  facilitate  contract  research  between 
university  faculty  and  students  and  small 
and  start-up  businesses,  in  order  to  improve 
product  development  and  independent  qual- 
ity control  testing. 

"STATE  EXTENSION  PROGRAMS 

"Sec.  525.  (a)  Within  120  days  of  enact- 
ment of  this  subtitle,  the  Secretary  shall, 
pursuant  to  sections  505,  506,  507  and  508, 
invite  the  Governor  of  each  State  to  submit 
a  plan  for  the  conduct  of  engineering  exten- 
sion service  activities  descril>ed  in  section 
524. 

"(b)  The  Governor  of  each  state  shall  des- 
ignate a  central  or  lead  entity  within  such 
state  to  coordinate  the  Engineering  Exten- 
sion Service  programs  in  that  State,  in  order 
to    eliminate    rivalry,    duplication   of   pro- 
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grams,  incomplete  coverage,  and  Inefficient 
fiscal  management.  Such  entity  may  include 
an  institution  of  higher  education  or  the 
entity  used  to  implement  energy  extension 
service  activities  within  such  State. 

"(2)  Before  designating  a  central  or  lead 
entity  under  paragraph  (1),  the  Governor  of 
each  State  shall  consider  whether  such 
entity  also  serves  as  the  lead  entity  for  the 
Energy  Extension  Service  and  the  Agricul- 
tural Extension  Service.  In  the  case  of  an  in- 
stitution of  higher  education,  the  Governor 
shall  also  consider— 

"(A)  the  quality  of  the  engineering  pro- 
gram of  such  institution;  and 

"(B)  the  proximity  of  the  institution  to 
major  concentrations  of  small  businesses. 

"(c)  Each  State  cooperative  engineering 
extension  service  shall  provide— 

"(1)  instruction,  referrals,  and  practical 
demonstrations  in  commercializing  an  idea 
of  an  entrepreneur,  or  a  technology  devel- 
oped by  any  of  the  national  laboratories  or 
other  sources; 

"(2)  continual  dissemination  of  informa- 
tion on  manufacturing  advances  to  allow 
companies  to  mtdntain  a  cost-competitive 
position  with  manufacturers  in  foreign  na- 
tions; and 

"(3)  programs  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
section  524. 

"ENGINEERING  DATA  BASE 

"Sec.  526.  (a)  Each  entity  designated 
under  section  525(b)  shall  develop  and  main- 
tain a  data  base  of  engineering  and  scientif- 
ic experts  Interested  in  participating  in  the 
Engineering  Extension  Service.  Such  data 
base  shall,  at  a  minimum,  include  faculty  of 
institutions  of  higher  education,  retired 
manufacturing  experts,  and  national  labora- 
tory personnel. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  develop  a  nation- 
wide network  to  access  the  data  bases  of 
each  such  participating  entity,  which  shall 
employ,  to  the  greatest  extent  feasible,  ad- 
vanced high  speed  data  transmission  tmd 
communications  networks. 

"PARTIES  RECEIVING  ASSISTANCE 

"Sec.  527.  (a)  Availability  of  Services.— 
The  services  provided  by  the  Engineering 
Extension  Service  established  under  this 
Act  shall  be  available  to  any  small  or  start- 
up business. 

"(b)  Fees.— (1)  The  Director  of  the  Engi- 
neering Extension  Service  of  each  State 
may  determine  the  appropriate  amount  of 
fees  charged  to  a  recipient  party  for  services 
offered  under  this  Act,  and  may  collect  such 
fees. 

"(2)  The  Director  of  the  Engineering  Ex- 
tension Service  of  each  State  shall  charge 
fees  which  are  affordable  to  a  party  eligible 
for  assistance,  which  shall  be  determined  by 
examining  factors  including— 

"(A)  the  costs  of  the  services  received; 

"(B)  the  need  of  the  recipient  for  the  serv- 
ices; and 

"(C)  the  ability  of  the  recipient  to  pay  for 
the  services. 

"STATE  assistance 

"Sec.  528.  (a)  Authorization.— Subject  to 
the  requirements  and  limitations  of  sections 
205  and  206,  the  Secretary  is  authorized,  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
title, to  make  grants  to  rny  eligible  State 
to- 

"(A)  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  sub- 
title In  such  State,  and 

"(B)  to  pay  the  Federal  share  of  the  costs 
of  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  subtitle 
in  such  State. 

"(b)  Allocation  or  Funds.— (1)  Subject  to 
subsections  (c)  and  (d),  funds  appropriated 


for  the  purposes  of  this  subtitle  shall  be  al- 
located annually  among  the  eligible  States 
in  proportion  to  the  ratio  of  the  aggregate 
gross  receipts  of  small  businesses  In  a  given 
State  and  the  aggregate  gross  receipts  of  all 
small  businesses  In  all  eligible  States. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (1),  each 
eligible  State  receiving  funds  under  this 
subtitle  shall  be  allocated  a  minimum  of  one 
per  centum  of  the  available  appropriations 
for  the  purposes  of  this  subsection. 

"(c)  Subject  to  subsection  (e),  funds  ap- 
propriated for  the  purposes  of  this  subtitle 
shall  be  disbursed  to  each  eligible  State  in 
equal  semiannual  payments  on  the  first  day 
of  December  and  June  of  each  year  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Such  sums  shall 
be  paid  to  the  treasurer  or  to  the  officer  of 
the  State  duly  authorized  by  the  laws  of  the 
State  to  receive  the  same. 

"(d)  Limitation.— ( 1)  No  disbursement  of 
the  Federal  share  of  funds  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  by  this  subtitle  may  be  made 
to  any  State  until  an  equal  non-Federal 
amount  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Engi- 
neering Extension  Service  has  been  either 
provided  from  appropriated  funds  for  that 
year  by  the  legislature  of  such  State,  or 
from  a  State,  county,  or  local  authority,  an 
institution  of  higher  education,  or  contribu- 
tions from  individuals  within  the  State. 

"(2)  The  State  officer  receiving  the  funds 
disbursed  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  shall, 
on  or  before  the  first  day  of  November  of 
each  year,  submit  to  the  Secretary,  on  the 
forms  prescribed  by  him,  a  detailed  state- 
ment of  the  amounts  received  and  disbursed 
during  the  previous  fiscal  year. 

"(3)  If  any  portion  of  the  funds  received 
by  a  State  In  accordance  with  this  subsec- 
tion Is  diminished,  lost,  or  misapplied,  it 
shall  be  replaced  by  that  State.  Until  it  is 
replaced,  no  subsequent  appropriation  shall 
be  allocated  or  paid  to  such  State. 

"(e)  Certification.- (1)  On  or  before  the 
first  day  of  December  in  each  year,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  certify  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  as  to  allocation  under  subsection 
(b)  of  the  annual  appropriation  to  each  eli- 
gible State  for  cooperative  engineering  ex- 
tension activities  imder  this  subtitle. 

"(2)  If  the  Secretary  withholds  such  certi- 
fication from  any  State,  the  Secretary  shall 
notify  such  State  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  reasons  for  withholding  the 
certification.  Any  amount  involved  shall  be 
kept  separate  in  the  Treasury  until  the  ex- 
piration of  the  Congress  immediately  fol- 
lowing acUoumment  of  the  session  of  the 
legislature  of  any  State  for  which  a  certifi- 
cate has  been  withheld. 

"(3)  A  State  may  appeal  to  the  Secretary, 
if  the  Secretary  withholds  the  certification 
of  that  State.  If  the  Secretary  does  not  pro- 
vide such  certification  by  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  the  funds  were  appro- 
priated, such  funds  shall  be  returned  to  the 
miscellaneous  receipts  of  the  Treasury. 

"INSTirUTIONS  or  RICHER  EDUCATION 

"Sec.  529.  (a)  Before  any  funds  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  the  subtitle  may  be  dis- 
bursed to  any  institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion designated  pursuant  to  section  525(b), 
the  Secretary  must  approve  a  fiscal  propos- 
al submitted  to  him  by  the  appropriate  offi- 
cials of  such  institution. 

"(b)  On  or  before  the  first  day  of  Novem- 
ber of  each  year,  the  designated  institution 
of  higher  education  of  each  State  shall 
submit  a  report  of  its  activities  under  this 
subtitle  during  the  previous  year,  including 
a  detailed  statement  of  receipts  and  expend- 
itures, to  the  Secretary  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury. 


"LnOTATIOH 

"Sec.  530.  No  funds  provided  pursuant  to 
this  subtitle,  may  be  used  for— 

"(1)  the  purchase,  erection,  preservation, 
or  mortgage  repayment  of  any  buUding; 

"(2)  the  purchase  or  rental  of  land; 

"(3)  lecturer's  fees;  or 

"(4)  any  other  purpose  not  specified  in 
this  subtiUe. 

"RECORDS 

"Sbc.  531.  Each  State  or  other  entity 
within  a  State  receiving  Federal  funds 
under  the  subtitle  shaU  be  subject  to  the  re- 
quirements of  section  511. 

"ADVISORT  BOARD 

"Sec.  532.  For  the  purposes  of  this  sub- 
title, there  is  hereby  established,  pursuant 
to  section  509,  a  National  Engineering  ex- 
tension Service  Advisory  Board  with  the 
same  membership  structure,  functions  and 
duties  as  the  National  Energy  Service  Advi- 
sory Board. 

"REPORT  TO  CONGRESS 

"Sec.  533.  The  Secretary  shall  make  an 
annual  report  to  the  Congress  of  the  re- 
ceipts, expenditures,  and  results  of  the  co- 
operative engineering  extension  work  in  all 
of  the  States  receiving  funds  under  this  Act. 
Such  report  shall  state  whether  the  alloca- 
tion of  the  appropriation  of  the  Federal 
share  to  any  State  has  been  withheld,  and  if 
so,  the  reasons  therefore. 

"AUTHORIZATIOR  OP  APPROPRIATION 

"Sbc.  534.  (a)  There  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  funds  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  subtitle. 

"(b)  No  more  than  20  percentum  of  each 
annual  appropriation  may  be  applied  to  the 
printing  and  distribution  of  publications. 

"DEFINITIONS 

"Sec.  535.  For  the  purposes  of  this  sub- 
title, the  term— 

"(1)  'institution  of  higher  education'  has 
the  same  meaning  as  such  term  is  defined  in 
section  1201(a)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1965  (20  U.S.C.  1141(a)); 

"(2)  'Secretary'  means  the  Secretary  of 
Energy; 

"(3)  'small  business'  means— 

"(A)  an  enterprise  that  is— 

"(i)  independently  owned  and  operated; 

"(11)  not  dominant  in  a  field  of  operation; 
and 

"(ill)  earning  annual  receipts  not  in  excess 
of  $1,000,000;  and 

"(B)  an  enterprise  that  meets  additional 
criteria  established  by  the  Secretary,  includ- 
ing— 

"(i)  the  dollar  volume  business;  and 

"(11)  the  number  of  employees,  which  may 
vary  from  industry  to  industry  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  reflect  differing  characteristics 
of  such  industries  and  to  take  proper  ac- 
count of  other  relevant  factors;  and 

"(4)  'start-up  business'  means  a  small  busi- 
ness which  has  been  in  existence  for  5  years 
or  less.". 

(b)  Other  Conforming  Amendments.- 
The  term  "title"  in  tiUe  v  of  PubUc  Law  95- 
39  shaU  be  changed  to  "subtitle"  wherever 
such  term  appears  in  sections  501,  503(c), 
512,  and  513.* 


By  Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  E[arkin): 
S.  1032.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949  to  establish  eligibil- 
ity requirements  for  agricultural  com- 
modity price  support  programs  with 
respect  to  delivery  of  irrigation  water. 
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to  the  Committee  on  Agriciilttire,  Nu- 
trition, and  Forestry. 

lUUOATIOll  8T7BSIDT  I0OUI  ACT 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  with  my  colleague  from  Iowa, 
Senator  Habkih,  to  introduce  the  Irri- 
gation Subsidy  Reform  Act  of  1989. 
The  bill  is  straightforward:  it  would 
prohibit  farmers  from  participating  in 
price  and  income  support  programs  ad- 
ministered by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture [USDA]  If  they  receive  irriga- 
tion water  from  Federal  projects  at 
less  than  full  cost.  I  am  pleased  to  an- 
nounce that  Representative  Sam  Geji>- 
nreoif  of  Connecticut  is  introducing  a 
companion  bill  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

This  legislation  is  designed  to  recon- 
cile two  coeUy.  contradictory  Federal 
policies.  On  the  one  hand,  a  few  differ- 
ent Federal  agencies— principally  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  [BuRecl— 
spend  a  great  deal  of  the  taxpayer's 
money  to  give  below-cost  water  to  a 
few  farmers  so  they  can  grow  more 
crops.  Yet  on  the  other  hand.  USDA 
spends  even  more  of  the  taxpayer's 
money  paying  these  same  farmers  not 
to  grow  crops.  It's  time  for  one  of 
those  hands  to  get  out  of  the  taxpay- 
er's pocket 

Today's  taxpayers  are  not  the  only 
ones  paying  the  bilL  These  policies  en- 
coiuage  environmentally  destructive 
practices  that  threaten  the  water  and 
the  land  we  will  pass  on  to  our  chil- 
dren. 

BUMSIAaT  mrACTS  or  "DOOBLS-DIPPniG" 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  has  signfi- 
cant  budgetary  implications.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  [DOI]  officials 
estimate  that  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion serves  rougMy  10  million  acres,  or 
about  one-fifth  of  the  Nation's  irrigat- 
ed farmland.  They  further  estimate 
that  38  percent  of  BuRec-served  land 
is  used  in  the  production  of  surplus 
crops  in  an  average  year. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  subsi- 
dizes farmers  because  it  sells  water  at 
prices  that  do  not  recover  the  Federal 
Government's  full  ci4>ital.  operating, 
and  interest  costs.  This  subsidy  is 
enormous.  Interior  officials  estimate 
the  total  irri8»tion  subsidy  from  1902 
through  1986  at  $9.8  billion.  They  fur- 
ther estimate  the  azmual  subsidy  at 
$534.3  million  for  1986.  $203  million  of 
which  (38  percent)  may  be  associated 
with  the  production  of  surplus  com- 
modities. I  might  add  here  that  offi- 
cials with  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  [OMB]  and  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  [CBOl  dispute 
Interior's  methodology  for  calculating 
subsidy  values.  They  argue  the  total 
subsidy  through  1986  may  be  as  high 
as  $70.3  billion. 

USDA  officials  estimate  that  farm- 
ers served  by  BuRec  water  may  have 
received  cmnmodity  program  pay- 
ments totaling  as  much  as  $785  million 
in  1986.  So  a  select  group  of  farmers 


received  Government  outlays  and  sub- 
sidies totaling  about  $1  billion  in  1986. 

KNVIBOIfMKIITAL  IMPACTS  OF  IRRIOATIOR 
SUBSDIXS 

Moreover,  current  reclamation  and 
irrigation  policies  actually  foster  envi- 
ronmental degradation.  Increased  agri- 
cultural activity  made  possible  by  rec- 
lamation has  contributed  to  a  number 
of  serious  water  supply  and  quality 
problems,  including  the  accumulation 
of  salts,  trace  elements,  pesticides,  her- 
bicides, and  other  agricultural  chemi- 
cals, and  contamination  of  groundwat- 
er supplies. 

Used  irrigation  water  is  heavy  salin- 
ized.  If  soil  conditions  (impermeable 
clay  near  the  root  zone,  for  instance) 
prevent  deep  percolation,  such  water 
must  be  drained.  Used  irrigation  water 
from  Just  8,000  acres  in  the  Westlands 
Water  District  was  conveyed  via  the 
San  Luis  Drain  into  the  Kesterson  Na- 
tional WUdlife  Refuge  untU  1983.  At 
that  point,  the  bioaccumulation  of  the 
trace  element  selenium  reached  toxic 
levels  and  caused  widespread  nesting 
failures  and  deformities  in  Kesterson's 
waterfowl.  The  Interior  Department 
was  forced  to  close  Kesterson  Reser- 
voir because  of  these  environmental 
harms. 

Our  ground  water  resource,  estimat- 
ed at  15,000  trillion  gallons  nationally, 
appears  ubiquitous  and  inexhaustible. 
But  more  than  95  percent  of  the  total 
is  available  on  a  one-time  basis  only. 
And  it  is  being  depleted  or  contaminat- 
ed in  many  areas. 

Irrigation  accounts  for  one-third  of 
all  water  withdrawals,  but  two-thirds 
of  all  ground  water  withdrawals.  Not 
surprisingly,  the  availability  of  a  guar- 
anteed market  is  fueling  ground  water 
overdraft.  Forty-five  percent  of  the  ir- 
rigated acreage  in  11  major  ground 
water  irrigation  States  is  served  by 
"declining  groimd  water  areas."  Unless 
our  current  policies  are  changed, 
ground  water  overdraft  will  likely  con- 
tinue imtil  extractive  costs  exceed  the 
benefits,  which  will  be  too  late. 

AIXOCATIMG  SCARCE  RKSOURCXS  KPFICIXlrrLT 

Bfr.  President,  water— particularly  in 
the  West— is  a  precious  resource.  We 
must  treat  it  accordingly.  Economists 
and  environmentalists  argue  that  arti- 
ficially low  irrigation  water  prices  en- 
courage the  inefficient  allocation  of 
this  limited  resource. 

Last  year  Senator  Tim  Wirth  of  Col- 
orado and  I  sponsored  Project  88:  Har- 
nessing Market  Forces  To  Protect  Our 
Environment.  Underpinning  Project 
88  is  the  notion  that  a  key  to  reducing 
inefficient  natural  resource  use  and 
enviroiunental  degradation  is  to 
ensure  that  producers  and  consimiers 
face  the  true  cost  of  their  decisions, 
not  just  the  direct  costs,  but  the  full 
social  costs  of  the  consequences  of 
their  actions. 

The  Irrigation  Subsidy  Reform  Act 
of  1989  is  consistent  with  Project  88 
principles.  If  enacted,  it  would  elimi- 


nate USDA  subsidies  that  promote  ex- 
cessive use  of  irrigation  water,  often  to 
ruinous  effect. 

If  enacted,  the  Irrigation  Subsidy 
Reform  Act  would  give  affected  farm- 
ers a  choice  between  subsidized  water 
and  a  market  guaranteed  by  USDA.  If 
they  choose  the  water,  they  are  not 
prohibited  from  using  it  to  grow  sur- 
plus crops.  They  simply  cannot  partici- 
pate in  price  and  income  support  pro- 
grams. Presumably,  ineligibility  for 
price  and  income  supports  would 
prompt  farmers  to  switch  production 
from  field  crops  to  specialty  crops, 
fruits,  nuts,  and  vegetables,  which 
often  require  less  water.  Such  a  shift 
would  bolster  farm  income  by  reducing 
price-depressing  surplus  production  of 
wheat,  cotton,  and  other  program 
commodities.  If  participating  in  the 
commodity  programs  is  important  to 
them,  they  are  free  to  renegotiate 
their  water  contracts  to  pay  full  cost 
for  their  irrigation  supply.  Higher 
water  prices  would  prompt  farmers  to 
conserve  supply. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  firmly  en- 
trenched in  an  era  of  fiscal  scarcity. 
The  Federal  Government  simply 
cannot  afford  to  provide  subsidized  ir- 
rigation water  to  a  few  large  farmers 
and  then  pay  them  not  to  produce  sur- 
plus commodities.  The  budget  deficit 
precludes  that  sort  of  largesse. 

In  an  era  when  poverty  and  econom- 
ic development  programs  are  being 
eliminated  wholesale  or  curtailed 
sharply,  such  subsidies  and  outlays  are 
an  affront.  In  the  central  valleys  of 
California,  some  farmers  pay  $10  for 
water  to  irrigate  an  acre  of  surplus 
cotton.  Just  a  few  hundred  miles  away, 
Los  Angeles  cuts  essential  services 
while  paying  60  times  as  much  for  the 
same  quantity  of  water  for  drinking. 
This  is  nothing  more  than  a  testimony 
to  the  constituent  greed  and  vested 
power  of  the  so-called  "water  lobby." 

THE  FAn.URE  OF  RECLAMATION'S  SOCIAL  GOALS 

Compounding  the  affront  is  the  fail- 
ure of  our  reclamation  programs  to  ac- 
complish their  primary  social  objec- 
tive: to  provide  the  benefits  of  subsi- 
dized irrigation  to  a  maximum  number 
of  family  farms.  The  Reclamation  Act 
of  1902  was  passed,  according  to  F.H. 
Newell,  the  first  BuRec  Commissioner, 
"not  to  irrigate  the  lands  which  now 
belong  to  large  corporations  *  *  *  not 
to  make  these  men  wealthy; 
but  *  *  *  to  bring  about  a  condition 
whereby  that  land  shall  be  put  into 
the  hands  of  the  smaUer  owner." 

Congress  intended  that  full  irriga- 
tion benefits  would  accrue  only  to  in- 
dividuals farming  160  acres.  Congress 
passed  the  Reclamation  Reform  Act  of 
1982  [RRA]  to  extend  partial  irriga- 
tion subsidy  benefits  to  individuals 
farming  up  to  960  acres. 

The  amount  of  irrigated  farmland  in 
this  country  has  risen  steadily,  from 
17  million  acres  in  1939  to  some  50  mil- 
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lion  acres  today.  But  the  number  of  ir- 
rigated farms  peaked  in  1954  at 
325,000  and  has  declined  steadily  since 
then.  So  Irrigation  benefits— which  we 
have  seen  are  quite  substantial— are 
accruing  to  fewer  and  fewer  farmers. 

The  concentration  of  farmers  receiv- 
ing ever  larger  Irrigation  benefits  has 
attendant  social  consequences.  Profes- 
sor Walter  Goldschmidt's  pioneering 
work  in  the  1940's  delineated  the  cor- 
relation between  farm  size  and  com- 
munity well-being  in  Calif  omia.  Com- 
mimlties  surroimded  by  large  farms 
had  poorer  social  conditions  than  com- 
mimlties  surrounded  by  smaller  farms. 
Professor  Dean  MacCannell  refined 
and  extended  the  study  throughout 
the  Sun  Belt  earlier  this  decade.  He 
confirmed  the  inverse  relationship  be- 
tween farm  size  and  community  well- 
being. 

More  recently  Don  Villarejo  and 
Judith  Redmond  of  the  California  In- 
stitute for  Rural  Studies  have  docu- 
mented the  concentration  of  wealth 
flov?tag  from  Irrigation  benefits  in  the 
Westlands  Water  District  of  Califor- 
nia's Central  VaUey  Project  [CVP]. 
They  report  that  "while  agriculture 
flourishes,  much  of  the  populace  in 
the  Central  Valley  live  in  poverty." 
Their  study,  Missed  Opportunities- 
Squandered  Resources:  Why  Prosperi- 
ty Brought  by  Water  Doesn't  Trickle 
Down  in  the  California  Central  Valley, 
uncovered  "a  pervasive  pattern  involv- 
ing considerable  effort  on  the  part  of 
large  operations  to  comply  with  the 
technical  requirements  of  RRA  in 
order  to  receive  low-cost  water  while 
circumventing  the  RRA  goal  of  assist- 
ing family -scale  farms."  Such  paper 
farm  accounting  practices  appear  im- 
scrupulous,  and  indeed  do  not  reflect 
the  Intent  of  Congress. 

Some  will  argue  that  this  bill  is  anti- 
farmer.  It  is  not.  Subsidized  irrigation 
bestows  considerable  benefits.  Irriga- 
tion increases  per  acre  yields.  Conse- 
quently, irrigators  enjoy  decided  ad- 
vantages over  dryland  farmers.  Irrigat- 
ed yields  for  wheat,  for  instance,  are 
twice  the  dryland  yields.  Irrigated 
yields  for  cotton  are  90  percent  higher. 
Not  surprisingly,  irrigated  areas  con- 
stitute 13.7  percent  of  all  harvested 
cropland,  but  27.8  percent  of  the  value 
of  harvested  production.  That  Is  bene- 
fit enough. 

I  would  note  that  there  is  precedent 
for  the  Irrigation  Subsidy  Reform  Act. 
Congress  previously  prohibited  BuRec 
water  recipients  from  growing  surplus 
crops  for  10  years  after  initial  con- 
struction of  individual  projects.  The 
Reclamation  Reform  Act  of  1982  re- 
pealed that  provision.  The  current 
budget  deficit  and  environmental  con- 
straints mandate  that  it  be  reinstated. 
Mr.  President,  this  bill  will  reduce 
USDA  outlays.  It  may  increase  BuRec 
water  receipts.  It  will  promote  the  con- 
servation and  protection  of  surface 
and  groimd  water  supplies.  It  will  en- 


courage trading  and  selling  water 
rights,  thus  increasing  the  supply 
available  for  economic  development.  It 
will  end  years  of  contradictory  and 
wasteful  Federal  policy.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  at  this  point,  a  copy  of  the 
Irrigation  Subsidy  Reform  Act  of  1989 
be  printed  in  the  Record  and  letters 
endorsing  the  legislation  from  the  Na- 
tional WUdlif  e  Federation,  the  Natural 
Resources  Defense  Council,  and  the 
Council  for  Citizens  Against  Govern- 
ment Waste. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1032 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TTFLK. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  '■Irrigation 
Subsidy  Reform  Act  of  1989". 

SEC  2.  INEUCIBILmf  OF  RECIPIENTS  OF  FEDER- 
AL IRRIGATION  WATER  DEUVERED 
AT  LESS  THAN  FULL  COST  FOR  BENE- 
FITS FROM  PRICE  AND  INCOME  SUP- 
PORT PROGRAMS  ADMINISTERED  BY 
THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

Title  rv  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7 
U.S.C.  1421  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"SEC.  425.  INEUGIBILTTY  OF  RECIPIENTS  OF  FED- 
ERAL IRRIGATION  WATER  DELIVERED 
AT  LESS  THAN  FULL  COST  FOR  BENE- 
FTTS  FROM  PRICE  AND  INCOME  SUP- 
PORT PROGRAMS  ADMINISTERED  BY 
THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

"(a)  IH  Gkniral.— Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  any  producer  to 
whom  irrigation  water  is  delivered  in  a  crop 
year  at  less  than  full  cost  from  a  Federal  ir- 
rigation project  shall  not  be  eligible  to  re- 
ceive, directly  or  indirectly,  a  loan  or  pay- 
ment under,  or  In  connection  with,  any  pro- 
gram carried  out  by  the  Secretary  under 
this  Act,  or  any  other  Act,  to  support  the 
price  or  adjust  the  supply  of  an  agricultural 
commodity,  including  milk,  for  such  crop 
year. 

"(b)  Meaning  or  Terms.— As  used  in  this 
section,  the  terms  'full  cost',  'irrigation 
water',  and  'project'  have  the  meaning  given 
such  terms  in  section  202  of  the  Reclama- 
tion Reform  Act  of  1982  (43  U.S.C.  390bb).". 

SEC.  3.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

(a)  In  General.— The  amendment  made 
by  section  2  shall  apply  with  respect  to  irri- 
gation water  delivered  in  any  crop  year  be- 
ginning after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  pursuant  to  a  contract  entered  into,  re- 
newed, modified,  or  amended  before,  on,  or 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Meaning  of  Terms.— As  used  in  this 
section,  the  terms  "irrigation  water"  and 
"contract"  have  the  meaning  given  such 
terms  in  section  202  of  the  Reclamation 
Reform  Act  of  1982  (43  U.S.C.  390bb). 

National  Wildlife  Federation, 

Washington,  DC.  May  17,  1989. 
Hon.  John  Heinz, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  John  Heinz:  I  am  pleased 
that  you  and  Representative  Gejdenson  are 
introducing  identical  blUs  today  to  tighten 
eligibUlty  requirements  for  agricultural 
price  and  income  support  programs  for 
crops  grown  on  lands  receiving  Federally- 
subsidized  irrigation  water.  The  measure  is 


designed  to  reduce  the  Federal  budget  defi- 
cit, improve  the  allocation  of  scarce  water 
and  land  resources,  and  reduce  damages  to 
the  environment. 

The  passage  of  your  amendment  to  the 
Agricultiunl  Act  of  1949  will  help  resolve 
the  longstanding  inconsistency  between 
Federal  agricultural  support  programs  de- 
signed to  restrict  the  production  of  surplus 
crops  and  Federal  irrigation  projects  intend- 
ed to  increase  production  of  many  of  these 
same  crops.  The  irrigation  subsidy  amend- 
ment would  deny  participation  in  the  farm 
programs  to  persons  receiving  subsidized  ir- 
rigation water  under  new,  renewed,  amend- 
ed, or  modified  water  contracts. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  the  VJB. 
Army  Cori>s  of  Engineers  provide  Irrigation 
water  to  farms  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost  to 
the  taxpayers  of  the  dams,  canals,  pumps, 
and  other  components  of  the  system.  Ap- 
proximately 40%  of  the  land  receiving  subsi- 
dized water  is  planted  to  surplus  crops; 
wheat,  com,  cotton,  rice,  sorghum,  oats,  and 
barley.  The  E>epartment  of  Agriculture  esti- 
mated that  it  paid  more  than  $730  million  in 
crop-support  payments  to  owners  and  opera- 
tors of  Federally-irrigated  farms  in  1986. 
Tour  bill  will  gradually  reduce  the  drain  on 
the  Treasury  as  irrigation  water  contracts 
expire  between  now  and  2005. 

Tour  bill  makes  sense  for  both  the  econo- 
my and  the  environment.  We  support  it. 
Sincerely, 

Jay  D.  Hair, 

President 

Natural  Resources  E>efensx  Council, 

Washington,  DC,  May  IS,  1989. 

Dear  ^»iragi»  of  Congress:  The  Natural 
Resources  Defense  Council  urges  you  to 
support  the  Irrigation  Subsidy  Reform  Act 
of  1989,  which  is  being  Introduced  by  Sena- 
tor John  Heinz,  Representative  Sam  Gejd- 
enson and  others  on  May  17,  1989.  The  bill 
would  accomplish  a  simple  but  much  needed 
reform  of  federal  agriculture  and  water 
policy  by  elmlnating  "double  subsidies"  for 
surplus  crops  grown  with  federal  irrigation 
water.  Specifically,  the  bill  requires  agricul- 
tural operations  using  taxpayer  subsidized 
irrigation  water  on  crops  already  in  surplus 
to  forgo  the  additional  subsidies  available 
through  the  federal  commodity  programs. 

Passage  of  this  eminently  sensible  meas- 
ure will  help  to  address  one  of  the  most  crit- 
ical needs  in  western  water  policy  by  requir- 
ing water  users  to  recognize  the  true  cost  of 
their  irrigation  water.  The  bill  would  reduce 
political  pressures  for  more  unnecessary  ir- 
rigation projects  and  economic  incentives  to 
overproduce.  It  is  completely  consistent 
with  the  philosophy  that  our  agric\iltur&l 
and  economic  policies  would  allow  market 
forces  to  operate. 

Federal  irrigation  subsidies  have  generally 
outlived  their  original  social  purposes  and 
have  proven  to  be  a  huge  drain  on  the  feder- 
al budget.  Moreover,  they  create  significant 
adverse  environmental  effects  by  encourag- 
ing the  farming  of  marginal  land,  the  dam- 
ming of  our  last  free  flowing  rivers  and 
streams,  and  the  diversion  of  scarce  water 
supplies  away  from  fish  and  wildlife  and 
other  environmental  needs  and  into  irrigat- 
ed agriculture  (which  already  uses  about 
85%  of  the  water  in  the  West). 

In  1984,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, in  a  report  ordered  by  Congress,  con- 
cluded that  irrigation  subsidies  for  surplus 
crops  contradict  federal  policies  discourag- 
ing overproduction  of  these  crops.  The  Irri- 
gation Subsidy  Reform  Act  is  a  much 
needed  step  toward  eliminating  this  contra- 
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dlcUon  and  we  urge  you  to  give  It  your  sup- 
port. 

Sincerely. 

Hamiltoh  Caitobb, 
Director.  WetUm  Water  Project 

CouHcn.  Fob  CinzBra  Aoaihst 
OovBunoDiT  Waste. 
Waahington.  DC.  May  17, 1989. 
Hon.  JoBH  Hsno. 

RuuOl  Senate  Of/ice  BuUding,  Waahington, 
Da 

Dkab  Sbiatos  Hmir  The  Council  For 
CItlwns  Against  Government  Waste 
(CCAOW)  is  the  lobbying  arm  of  Citizens 
Against  Oovemment  Waste,  a  350.000- 
m«nber  organliation  which  is  the  nation's 
fastest  growing  citizens'  movement. 
CCAOW  endorses  the  Irrigation  Subsidies 
Reform  Act  of  1089,  to  eliminate  water  sub- 
sidles  for  farmers  who  also  receive  commodi- 
ty subsidiea. 

In  19M.  45%  of  the  land  irrigated  with 
federally-subsidized  water  was  used  to  grow 
crops  already  in  surplus.  In  1986,  $785  mil- 
lion in  Department  of  Agriculture  commodi- 
ty subsidies  were  paid  to  farmers  who  re- 
ceived subsidies  from  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation. This  double  dipping  must  stop. 

It  doesn't  make  sense  for  farmers  to  get 
help  from  the  government  to  irrigate  their 
crops  and  increase  production  while  at  the 
same  time  they  are  being  paid  to  restrict  the 
production  of  surplus  crops.  The  taxpayers 
are  taking  a  bath  on  this  wasteful  and  inef- 
ficient practice.  We  don't  have  to  raise  taxes 
to  reduce  the  $383  billion  federal  deficit 
when  there's  waste  like  this  that  can  be 
eliminated. 

The  Irrigation  Reform  Act  of  1989  would 
bring  more  sanity  to  farm  policies  by  pro- 
hibiting farmers  who  receive  water  subsidies 
from  also  receiving  commodity  subsidies. 
The  CouncQ  For  Citizens  Against  Govern- 
ment Waste  urges  all  Senators  to  Join  you  in 
co-sponsoring  this  important  waste-cutting 
legislation. 

Sincerely, 

Thomas  A.  Schatz. 
Oovemment  Affair*  Director. 

Mr.  HARKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  Senator  Hohz  in  intro- 
ducing the  Irrigation  Subsidy  Reform 
Act  of  1989.  The  bill  is  simple  and 
straightforward.  It  provides  that  farm- 
ers who  receive  federally  subsidized  ir- 
rigation water  may  not  also  receive 
benefits  under  Federal  farm  price  and 
income  support  programs. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  subsi- 
dizes farmers  in  parts  of  the  country 
by  selling  water  from  federally  con- 
structed projects  at  prices  that  do  not 
recover  the  projects'  full  OMDital.  oper- 
ate, and  interest  costs.  The  Interior 
Deputment  estimates  the  1986  subsi- 
dy at  $534  million.  $203  million  of 
which  may  be  associated  with  surplus 
crop  production.  Since  its  beginning 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  provid- 
ed subsidies  in  an  amount  estimated  to 
be  as  high  as  $70.3  billion  by  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office. 

About  38  percent  of  the  acres  receiv- 
ing subsidlied  irrigation  are  used  to 
produce  crops  supported  by  Federal 
commodity  programs.  USDA  calcu- 
lates that  farmers  served  by  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  water  may  have  received 
commodity  program  payments  total- 


ing as  muclif  as  $785  million  in  1986. 
Hence,  for  1986  a  small  group  of  farm- 
ers received  combined  water  subsidies 
and  farm  program  benefits  of  about  $1 
billion. 

The  double  dipping  that  results 
from  piling  farm  program  payments 
on  top  of  irrigation  subsidies  is  a 
prime  example  of  the  sort  of  spending 
that  we  must  eliminate  if  we  are  ever 
to  get  the  Federal  budget  deficit  under 
control.  This  is  Just  one  more  instance 
where  Federal  programs  are  working 
at  cross  purposes  with  one  another. 
One  foot  is  on  the  accelerator  and  the 
other  is  on  the  brake. 

This  double  dipping  continues  even 
as  the  budget  deficit  forces  cuts  in 
spending  for  agriculture  programs 
that  translate  nearly  dollar  for  dollar 
into  reduced  income  for  farmers  in 
Iowa  and  other  parts  of  the  country 
that  do  not  benefit  from  subsidized 
water. 

My  State  of  Iowa  is  still  suffering 
from  severe  drought  problems,  includ- 
ing shortages  of  water  for  household 
and  livestock  use.  The  National  Guard 
is  hauling  water.  Livestock  herds  are 
being  liquidated.  The  applications  for 
Farmers  Home  Administration  grants 
and  loans  for  water  systems  far  exceed 
the  available  money.  Thus  far  this 
year  there  have  been  over  $60  million 
in  applications  for  somewhat  more 
than  $10  million  in  funds.  So  I  am 
troubled  that  each  year  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  go  out  to  farmers  in 
other  parts  of  the  country  who  get 
both  irrigation  subsidies  and  farm  pro- 
gram benefits,  while  we  in  Iowa  can't 
even  get  the  Federal  help  we  need  to 
have  water  for  our  people  and  live- 
stock to  drink. 

It's  a  matter  of  basic  fairness.  Farm- 
ers who  get  irrigation  subsidies  clearly 
have  a  competitive  advantage  over 
those  who  don't.  To  make  matter 
worse,  farmers  in  Iowa  and  other  parts 
of  the  country  who  don't  get  subsi- 
dized water  are  paying  taxes  to  fund 
their  competitors'  subsidies. 

Under  this  legislation,  farmers  who 
are  receiving  these  double  benefits 
simply  must  choose  which  benefit 
they  will  retain.  If  they  want  to  con- 
tinue receiving  farm  program  benefits, 
they  can  renegotiate  their  water  con- 
tracts so  they  pay  the  full  cost  of  the 
water.  Or  they  could  contine  to  receive 
water  benefits  if  they  grow  crops  that 
are  not  supported  by  Federal  farm 
programs. 

Moreover,  as  Senator  Hnirz  has  so 
well  explained,  water  subsidies  go  pre- 
dominantly to  large  farming  oper- 
ations. The  original  intent  of  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  program  was 
to  limit  irrigation  benefits  to  160  acres 
per  person.  Currently,  however,  the 
limit  has  reached  960  acres,  and  that 
limit  is  skirted  by  "paper  farms." 

The  conflictir«  policies  relating  to 
payment  of  commodity  program  bene- 
fits  to   farmers   receiving   subsidized 


water  also  encourage  environmental 
harm.  The  intensive  cropping  and 
liigh  water  use  fostered  by  these  poli- 
cies contribute  to  accumulation  of 
salts,  trace  elements,  pesticides,  and 
other  substances  in  used  irrigation 
water.  For  example,  the  accumulation 
of  selenium  from  irrigation  drainage 
reached  such  high  levels  in  the  Kes- 
terson  Reservoir  in  California  that 
wildlife  poisoning  resulted. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  repre- 
sents sound  fiscal,  agricultural  and  en- 
vironmental policy.  I  urge  that  my  col- 
leagues support  this  bill  and  hope  that 
it  will  soon  be  enacted. 


By  Mr.  SPECTER: 
S.J.  Res.  136.  Joint  resolution  desig- 
nating August  8,   1989,  as  "National 
Neighborhood  Crime  Watch  Day";  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

national  NKIGHBORHOOO  CRmZ  WATCB  DAT 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  introduce  a  Joint  resolution  which 
commends  the  Nation's  Neighborhood 
Crime  Watch  groups  and  designates 
August  8,  1989,  as  "National  Neighbor- 
hood Crime  Watch  Day." 

One  such  group,  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Town  Watch  [NATW],  has 
made  significant  contributions  in  help- 
ing neighborhoods  throughout  the 
country  in  their  fight  against  crime. 
The  association's  fifth  annual  Nation- 
al Night  Out  crime  prevention  project, 
which  was  held  on  August  9,  1988,  in- 
volved citizens  and  police  in  7,000  com- 
munities in  all  50  States.  Last  year,  I 
Joined  then-Vice  President  Bush  and 
NATW's  executive  director,  Matt 
Peskin,  for  the  kick-off  ceremony  in 
Philadelphia. 

During  National  Night  Out,  resi- 
dents in  neighborhoods  across  the 
Nation  will  sit  on  lighted  porches, 
enjoy  visits  from  local  police,  and  par- 
ticipate in  a  variety  of  special  events 
such  as  block  parties,  cookouts,  and 
parades. 

Nationally,  18.5  million  Americans 
participated  in  "National  Night  Out" 
in  1988.  This  unique  anticrime  effort 
heightens  crime  prevention  awareness 
and  reunites  communities  and  local 
law  enforcement  agencies.  Many  com- 
munities in  your  State  are  dedicated 
National  Night  Out  supporters. 

The  National  Association  of  Town 
Watch  is  a  unique  organization,  serv- 
ing as  liaison  among  thousands  of 
communities  involved  in  crime  preven- 
tion programs  and  representing  the 
entire  spectrum  of  programs  con- 
cerned with  the  serious  problem  of 
crime  in  our  neighborhoods.  As  such, 
it  helps  coordinate  the  anticrime  ef- 
forts of,  and  provide  information  and 
assistance  to,  the  many  conununities 
involved  in  organized  crime  prevention 
programs. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Matt 
Peskin.  NATW  received  the  prestigi- 
ous National  Constituency  Organiza- 
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tion  Award  In  1986  and  1988,  present- 
ed by  the  National  Crime  Prevention 
Council,  the  Crime  Prevention  Coali- 
tion, and  the  U.S.  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, for  the  association's  extraordi- 
nary efforts  in  fighting  crime. 

In  association  with  other  anticrime 
organizations,  NATW  works  to  reduce 
the  neighborhood  crime  rate  and  to 
enhance  the  police-community  rela- 
tionship. Nearly  obsolete  in  the  19«0's 
and  1970's,  the  notion  of  the  police 
and  the  commimity  cooperating  with 
each  other  now  is  being  institutional- 
ized. No  longer  are  people  as  afraid  to 
call  the  police,  and  law  enforcement 
orgsuiizations  now  recognize  the  citi- 
zens' role  in  fighting  crime. 

In  correspondences  with  my  office, 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice  noted 
that  "NATW  has  done  exemplary 
work  and  has  made  significant  contri- 
butions to  the  overall  national  crime 
prevention  effort."  The  Department 
also  indicated  that  "National  Night 
Out  Is  an  excellent  program  and 
should  be  continued." 

As  a  former  district  attorney,  cur- 
rent member  of  the  Senate  Judiciary, 
Committee,  and  cochairman  of  the 
Congressional  Crime  Caucus.  I  have 
actively  pursued  initiatives  to  fight 
street  crime.  Accordingly,  I  commend 
the  efforts  of  NATW  and  aU  the  par- 
ticipants in  National  Night  Out. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  in  supporting  this  important 
resolution  to  recognize  the  active  in- 
volvement of  neighborhood  organiza- 
tions in  the  ongoing  national  fight 
against  crime  and  to  designate  August 
8,  1989,  as  National  Neighborhood 
Crime  Watch  Day. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
joint  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  136 
Whereas  neighborhood  crime  is  of  con- 
tinuing concern  to  the  American  people; 

Whereas  the  fight  against  neighborhood 
crime  requires  people  to  work  together  in 
cooperation  with  law  enforcement  officials; 

Whereas  neighborhood  crime  watch  orga- 
nizations are  effective  at  promoting  aware- 
ness about,  and  the  participation  of  volun- 
teers in,  crime  prevention  activities  at  the 
local  level; 

Whereas  neighborhood  crime  watch 
groups  can  contribute  to  the  Nation's  war 
on  drugs  by  helping  to  prevent  their  com- 
munities from  becoming  markets  for  drug 
dealers; 

Whereas  citizens  across  America  wlU  soon 
take  part  in  a  "National  Night  Out",  a 
unique  crime  prevention  event  which  will 
demonstrate  the  importance  and  effective- 
ness of  community  participation  in  crime 
prevention  efforts  by  having  people  spend 
the  period  from  8  to  10  o'clock  post-merldl- 
an  on  August  8,  1989,  with  their  neighbors 
In  front  of  their  homes:  Now,  therefore,  be 

Rea<Aved  by  the  SenaU  and  House  of  Rep- 
ntentativea  of  the  United  State*  of  America 
in  Comrreu  a»*embUd,  That  Augiist  8,  1989 


is  designated  as  "National  Neighborhood 
Crime  Watch  Day",  and  the  President  is  au- 
thorized and  requested  to  Issue  a  proclama- 
tion calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  observe  such  day  with  appropriate 
programs,  ceremonies,  and  activities. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  136 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Glenn,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Heflin]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  135,  a  bill  to  amend  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  to  restore  to  Fed- 
eral civilian  employees  their  right  to 
participate  voluntarily,  as  private  citi- 
zens, in  the  political  process  of  the 
Nation,  to  protect  such  employees 
from  improper  political  solicitations, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  331 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Harkin]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  231,  a  bUl  to  amend  part  A  of  title 
IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  im- 
prove quality  control  standards  and 
procedures  under  the  Aid  to  Pam^ilies 
With  Dependent  Children  Program, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  34T 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Metzenbaum, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas [Mr.  Pryor],  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  ExoN],  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Jeffords],  the  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mr.  Cohen],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  [Mr.  Stevens]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  247,  a  biU  to 
amend  the  Energy  Policy  and  Conser- 
vation Act  to  increase  the  efficiency 
and  effectiveness  of  State  energy  con- 
servation programs  carried  out  pursu- 
ant to  such  act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  437 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mack,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Rorida 
[Mr.  Graham]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  427.  a  bill  to  designate  the 
Federal  building  located  at  1801  Gulf 
Breeze  Parkway.  Gulf  Breeze,  FL,  as 
the  "Bob  Sikes  Visitor  Center." 

S.  464 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sanford,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  HoLLiNGs]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  464.  a  bill  to  promote 
safety  and  health  in  workplaces 
owned,  operated,  or  under  contract 
with  the  United  States  by  clarifying 
the  U.S.  obligation  to  observe  occupa- 
tional safety  and  health  standards  and 
clarifying  the  U.S.  responsibility  for 
harm  caused  by  its  negligence  at  any 
workplace  owned  by.  operated  by.  or 
under  contract  with  the  United  States. 

S.  488 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Fowler,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Leahy]  and  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Johnston]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  488,  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide Federal  assistance  and  leadership 


to  a  program  of  research,  develop- 
ment, and  demonstration  of  renewable 
energy  and  energy  efficiency  technol- 
ogies, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  494 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Durenberger. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Daschle]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  494.  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  to 
extend  for  5  years,  and  increase  the 
amount  of,  the  deduction  for  health 
insurance  for  self-employed  individ- 
uals. 

S.  B43 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  SmoN,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pell]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  543,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Job  Training  Partnership  Act  to 
strengthen  the  program  of  employ- 
ment and  training  assistance  imder 
this  act,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  6*3 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Kasten]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  692,  a  bill  to  amend  title  XX 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  establish 
a  block  grant  program  for  child  care 
services,  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  adjust  the  earned 
income  credit  to  take  account  of 
family  size,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  714 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McCLtntE,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
MuRKOwsKi]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  714,  a  bill  to  extend  the  authori- 
zation of  the  Water  Resources  Re- 
search Act  of  1984  through  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1993. 

S.  763 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mack,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  Gorton],  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Ezoh],  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Pressler], 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
WntTH],  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Thurmond],  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Conrad],  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kasten], 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Metz- 
enbaum], the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Warner],  and  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Bryan]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  763.  a  biU  to  require  a 
report  on  the  extent  of  compliance  by 
the  Palestine  Liberation  Organization 
[PLO]  with  its  commitments  regard- 
ing a  cessation  of  terrorism  and  the 
recognition  of  Israel's  right  to  exist, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  839 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey, 
his  name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  829,  a  bill  to  provide  the  President 
with  enhanced  rescission  authority  at 
such  time  as  the  debt  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment held  by  the  public  exceeds 
$2,378,000,000,000. 
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s.  taa 

At  the  request  of  BCr.  McConiikll, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  CocHRAH  ]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  882,  a  bin  to  amend  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act  to  make 
private  nonprofit  organizations  eligi- 
ble to  participate  in  the  siimmer  food 
service  program  for  children,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

8.  (93 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenbxrg, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Arizo- 
na [Mi.  DBCoHcnn]  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Phessler] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  893.  a 
bill  to  establish  certain  categories  of 
Soviet  and  Vietnamese  nationals  pre- 
sumed to  be  subject  to  persecution  and 
to  provide  for  adjustment  to  refugee 
status  of  certain  Soviet  and  Vietnam- 
ese parolees. 

S.  933 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Harkut,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
OLDm]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
933,  a  bill  to  establish  a  clear  and  com- 
prehensive prohibition  of  discrimina- 
tion on  the  basis  of  disability. 

S.  949 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ribgle,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  949,  a  bill  to  amend 
title  TCTX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
provide  States  additional  authority 
and  flexibility  under  Medicaid  to  im- 
prove children's  access  to  health  care 
services,  to  assure  sufficient  payment 
levels  for  certain  providers  and  to  pro- 
vide funds  for  demonstration  projects, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  9S9 

At  the  request  of  VLr.  Daschle,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Cohrad]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  959,  a  biU  to  amend 
tiUe  m  of  the  PubUc  Health  Service 
Act  to  make  improvements  in  the  Na- 
tional Health  Service  Corps  scholar- 
ship program,  and  for  other  purposes. 
SBRATS  jonrr  rksoldtioii  ct 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DoMKinci.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Kerrkt],  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Rockxtkller],  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Tbubmohd]  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  67,  a  Joint 
resolution  to  commemorate  the  25th 
anniversary  of  the  Wilderness  Act  of 
1964  which  established  the  National 
Wilderness  Preservation  System. 

SBIATS  JODTT  KISOLUTIOII  T« 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Helms,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Bflchlgan 
[Mr.  LevihI,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  SnfFSOH].  the  Senator  from 
K^TiiMm  [Mrs.  KftggEWAUMl,  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  llii. 
TmnufOHD]  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  76.  a  Joint 
resolution  to  designate  the  period 
commencing  on  June   21.   1989,   and 


ending  on  June  28.  1989,  as  "Food  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  Week." 

SKIfATK  JOHIT  RKSOLtmON  79 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Reid,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pell],  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Biden],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  [Mr.  Simon]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  79,  a  Joint  resolution  to  re- 
quire display  of  the  POW/MIA  flag  at 
Federal  buildings. 

SENATE  JOUrr  RESOLUnOIl  81 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dixon,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Dantorth],  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsunaga],  the  Senator 
from  Arluuisas  [Mr.  Bumpers],  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Helms],  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Bertseh],  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Pressler],  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Simon],  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Heflin],  and  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Glenn]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  81,  a  Joint  resolution  to 
designate  the  week  of  October  1 
through  7,  1989,  as  "National  Health 
Care  Food  Service  Week." 

SEMATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  86 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Riegle,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Hetlin],  and  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  86,  a  joint  resolution  desig- 
nating November  17,  1989,  as  "Nation- 
al Philanthropy  Day." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  110 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simon,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Specter],  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Sasser],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  110,  a  joint  resolu- 
tion designating  October  5,  1989,  as 
"Raoul  Wallenberg  Day." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  130 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sarbanes,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Wilson],  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Adams],  the  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mr.  Cohen],  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Stevens],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Lott],  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Lauten- 
berg],  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Btro],  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Heinz],  and  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  130,  a  joint  resolution  des- 
ignating February  11  through  Febru- 
ary 17,  1990,  as  "Vocational  Technical 
Education  Week." 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  9 

At  the  request  of  Bfr.  Humphrey,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  E>elaware 
[Bir.  Roth]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  9,  a 


concurrent  resolution  establishing  pro- 
cedures for  expedited  consideration  by 
the  Congress  of  certain  bills  and  joint 
resolutions  submitted  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 38— PROVIDING  FOR  A 
CONDITION  RECESS  OF  THE 
SENATE  AND  ADJOURNMENT 
OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  MITCHELL  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing concurent  resolution;  which 
was  considered  and  agreed  to: 

S.  Con.  Res.  38 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  when  the 
Senate  recesses  or  adjourns  at  the  close  of 
business  on  Thursday,  May  18,  1989,  or 
Friday,  May  19,  1989,  pursuant  to  a  motion 
made  by  the  Majority  Leader,  or  his  desig- 
nee. In  accordance  with  this  resolution,  it 
stand  recessed  or  adjourned  until  2:15  post 
meridian  on  Wednesday,  May  31,  1989,  or 
until  12  o'clock  meridian  on  the  second  day 
after  Members  are  notified  to  reassemble 
pursuant  to  section  2  of  this  resolution, 
whichever  occurs  first;  and  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  on  Thursday,  May  25,  1989, 
it  stand  adjourned  until  12:00  o'clocli  merid- 
ian on  Wednesday,  May  31, 1989,  or  until  12 
o'clock  meridian  on  the  second  day  after 
Members  are  notified  to  reassemble  pursu- 
ant to  section  2  of  this  resolution,  whichever 
occurs  first. 

Sec.  2.  The  Majority  Leader  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  acting  jointly 
after  consultation  with  the  Minority  Leader 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Minority  Leader  of 
the  House,  shall  notify  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House,  respectively,  to  reas- 
semble whenever,  in  their  opinion,  the 
public  interest  shall  warrant  it. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  NUTRITION  AND 
INVESTIGATIONS 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
annoimce  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Nutrition  and  Investigations  of  the 
Conmiittee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry  will  hold  two  hearings  on 
the  reauthorization  of  the  WIC  and 
child  nutrition  legislation.  The  hear- 
ings will  be  held  on  June  1,  1989,  at 
9:30  a.m.  and  on  June  14,  1989,  at  2 
p.m.  in  room  332  Russell  Senate  Office 
Building. 

Senator  Tom  Harkin  will  preside. 
For  further  information  please  con- 
tact Mark  Halverson  of  the  subcom- 
mittee staff  at  224-3254. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  be  author- 
ized to  meet  on  Wednesday,  May  17, 
1989,  at  2  p.m.  in  open  session  to  re- 
ceive testimony  on  Department  of 
Energy  Defense  Programs  in  review  of 
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the  fiscal  years  1990  and  1991  defense 

authorization  request. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
coiodTTKi  OR  bahkhig,  housimg,  and  urbam 

AITAISS 

Mr.  MTTCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banldng,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs  be  allowed  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
Wednesday.  May  17, 1989,  at  10  a.m.  to 
conduct  an  oversight  hearing  on  the 
HUD  Inspector  General's  report  on 
mismanagement  in  the  moderate  reha- 
bilitation program  (section  8). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

COMKITTSB  ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Wednesday,  May  17,  at 
2  p.m.  to  mark  up  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Authorization  Act  for  fiscal  year 
1990. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ROSWELL.  NM,  ENCOURAGES 
PARTNERS  IN  EDUCATION 
•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  outstanding  small  cities  of  this 
Nation  is  Roswell,  NM,  a  city  on  the 
move.  The  city  has  demonstrated  once 
again  its  vision  for  the  future  with  the 
creation  of  a  project  known  as  Part- 
ners in  Education. 

I  commend  the  Roswell  Independent 
School  District,  the  Hlspano  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  and  the  city  of  Roswell 
for  this  leadership,  and  I  want  to 
inform  my  colleagues  briefly  about 
this  excellent  effort. 

The  project,  bringing  together  23  el- 
ementary and  secondary  schools,  is 
sponsored  by  27  of  the  city's  business- 
es. It  is  a  joint  effort  to  enhance  edu- 
cation and  opportunities  for  all  of  the 
projects  participants. 

Mr.  President,  this  partnership  bene- 
fits the  schools  and  the  schoolchildren 
by  broadening  students  concepts  of 
selfworth,  providing  role  models  for 
disadvantaged  students,  expanding  a 
student's  awareness  of  career  choices, 
fostering  a  better  understanding  of 
the  Roswell  Public  Schools,  and  creat- 
ing for  employees  a  new  sense  of  serv- 
ice to  the  system  that  perpetuates  free 
enterprise. 

In  turn,  the  businesses  of  Roswell 
will  benefit  from  ths  project  by  influ- 
encing career  choices  of  students,  de- 
veloping a  pool  of  potential  employees, 
improving  opportunities  for  effective 
economic  development  through  ex- 
change of  resources,  and  increasing 
the  efficiency  and  success  of  business 
operations. 


These  are  the  kind  of  initiatives  our 
country  needs  to  pursue  with  vigor.  I 
am  proud  that  the  Roswell  Independ- 
ent School  district,  the  Hlspano 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the  city  of 
Roswell  have  decided  to  implement 
this  project. 

This  cooperation  will  build  a  strong- 
er community,  a  stronger  state,  and  a 
stronger  nation.  I  hope  other  commu- 
nities will  follow  Roswell's  lead. 

Mr.  President  this  is  an  excellent  ex- 
ample of  what  President  Bush  has 
called  the  thousand  points  of  light. 

The  Partners  in  Education  project 
reaches  out  to  students,  encouraging 
them  to  stay  in  school  and  pursue 
their  education.  It  focuses  on  helping 
each  student  develop  a  vision  for  the 
future  through  positive  contacts  and 
role  models.  With  this  vision,  students 
can  continue  to  seek  their  goals  posi- 
tively. 

Our  Nation  is  the  strongest  in  the 
world.  Projects  like  the  Partners  in 
Education,  which  focus  is  on  the  devel- 
opment of  a  vision  of  the  future  for 
America's  young  people,  will  help  us 
maintain  our  strength  into  the  21st 
century  and  beyond. 

Once  again,  I  commend  the  people 
of  Roswell,  NM,  for  their  leadership 
and  their  continued  drive  for  excel- 
lence.* 


has  contributed  to  the  continxiing 
shortage  of  sufficient  health  care  serv- 
ices in  many  of  our  commuinities.  I  be- 
lieve that  we  must  work  to  relieve 
rural  hospitals  and  rural  communities 
of  this  unnecessary  burden.  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  37  is  an  impor- 
tant step  in  that  direction.* 


ELIMINATE  THE  RURAL-URBAN 
DIFFERENTIAL 

•  Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  37,  which  calls 
for  the  elimination  of  the  Medicare 
payment  differential  between  urban 
and  rural  hospitals. 

The  Medicare  prospective  pajmaent 
system  was  established  on  the  theory 
that  urban  hospitals  incur  a  greater 
cost  per  patient  than  do  rural  hospi- 
tals. Under  this  payment  system, 
urban  hospitals  receive  a  larger  pay- 
ment from  Medicare  than  do  their 
rural  counterparts. 

However,  this  system  faUed  to  ac- 
coimt  for  the  higher  proportion  of 
Medicare  patients  in  rural  hospitals. 
In  addition,  rural  hospitals  serve  a 
smaller  number  of  patients  who  are 
covered  by  some  form  of  private 
health  insurance.  Rural  hospitals  have 
not  been  able  to  meet  their  expenses 
imder  this  system  and  have  been  clos- 
ing at  twice  the  rate  of  urban  hospi- 
tals since  1987. 

Mr.  President,  this  statistic  is  of 
grave  concern  to  my  home  State  of 
North  Dakota.  For  North  Dakota's 
many  rural  communities,  the  rural 
hospital  is  the  only  provider  of  health 
care  in  an  often  isolated  area.  When  a 
rural  hospital  closes,  it  deprives  nmU 
residents  of  needed  care  and  affects 
the  community's  entire  economic 
structure. 

I  have  long  supported  the  elimina- 
tion of  this  imfair  distinction,  which 


FINANCIAL  INSTITUTIONS 

REFORM,   RECOVERY   AND   EN- 
FORCEMENT ACT  OP  1989 

•  Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
when  the  Senate  considered  S.  774, 
the  Financial  Institutions  Reform,  Re- 
covery and  E^orcement  Act  of  1989, 1 
expressed  my  reservations  about  sever- 
al provisions  of  the  bill.  While  I  voted 
for  S.  774,  I  did  so  with  the  fear  that 
some  of  those  provisions  might  sub- 
stantially and  perhaps  unnecessarily 
impact  the  earning  capacity  of 
healthy  thrift  institutions,  thereby  ex- 
acerbating the  very  problem  which  the 
bill  seeks  to  remedy. 

til.  President,  not  all  thrift  institu- 
tions are  failing,  have  made  poor  in- 
vestment decisions  or  are  run  by  poor 
management.  Indeed,  more  Oregon 
thrift  institutions  are  quite  healthy 
and  have  an  excellent  record  in  terms 
of  financial  stability  and  quality  of 
management.  However,  it  is  these 
healthy  Oregon  thrifts  that  must  bear 
a  great  financial  burden  for  the  mis- 
takes and  omissions  of  other  savings 
and  loan  associations  in  other  parts  of 
the  country. 

One  of  the  specific  areas  of  concern 
for  me  is  the  treatment  of  supervisory 
goodwill.  The  new  tangible  capital 
standards  in  the  legislation  specifically 
exclude  supervisory  goodwill,  and  in 
doing  so  effectively  abrogate  agree- 
ments made  between  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  on  behalf  of 
the  UJ5.  Govenmient.  and  certain 
healthy  thrift  institutions.  These 
healthy  savings  and  loan  associations 
relied  exclusively  on  such  agreements 
with  the  FHLBB  as  an  inducement  to 
acquire  failed  institutions.  Principles 
of  equity  alone  dictate  that  the  Gov- 
ernment continue  to  recognize  the  va- 
lidity of  these  agreements. 

Mr.  President,  recently  I  received  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Dale  Weight,  president 
and  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  AssodaUon  in  Portland,  OR.  His 
letter  outlines  with  great  clarity  the 
serious  impact  this  legislation  will 
have  on  the  Benjamin  Franklin,  a 
healthy  institution  that  acquired  a 
failing  thrift  at  the  urging  of  the 
FHLBB.  His  is  a  voice  which  must  be 
heard,  even  at  this  late  date,  and  I  ask 
that  his  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Recobo. 

The  letter  follows: 
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BEKJ.  FitAMKLIN  FlDntAL  Sathtgs 

AMD  Loam  Auociatiom, 
Portland,  OR,  ApriX  27.  1989. 
Hon.  Mask  O.  Hattibjb, 
V.S.  Senator.  Hart  Senate  Of/tee  Building, 
Wathington,  DC 

Dux  mamk:  The  Bush  aavliigs  and  loan 
plan  (FIRREA)  currently  before  Congress 
places  The  BenJ.  Franklin  in  serious  Jeop- 
ardy. 

The  proposed  language  of  the  House  Sub- 
committee and  Senate  bill  will,  if  passed  as 
proposed,  effectively  move  The  BenJ.  Frank- 
lin to  a  "^lecial  Supervisory  Association" 
status. 

BenJ.  nwiklln  currently  has  $291  million 
In  siverviaory  goodwill  aa  its  books.  This 
goodwlU  arose  as  a  purchase  accounting  ad- 
justment for  acquiring,  at  the  behest  of  the 
F8LIC,  the  Equitable  Savings  and  Loan  As- 
sociation of  Portland,  Oregon  and  the  West- 
em  Heritage  Savings  and  Loan  Association 
of  Pendleton.  Oregon.  The  FSLIC  saved 
$340  million  dollars  through  the  willingness 
of  the  BenJ.  Franklin  to  accept  goodwill  as  a 
form  of  assistance.  Further,  this  was  done 
as  a  common  pracUoe  during  the  early 
19M'8  with  several  Ullion  dollars  of  goodwill 
being  created  by  the  FSLIC.  This  "goodwill" 
saved  the  insurance  fund  from  earlier  de- 
fault and  was  accepted  by  the  acquiring  In- 
stitution as  an  acceptable  level  of  assistance 
baaed  on  mutual  agreeable  write  off  sched- 
ules. In  our  case,  the  goodwill  was  to  be 
written  off  over  a  33  year  period  by  a  direct 
charge  to  earnings  of  $11  million  a  year. 

The  approach  taken  by  the  House  Sub- 
committee on  Financial  Institutions  and 
new  amendments  to  the  subcommittee's 
report  in  the  full  committee,  would  change 
the  basis  upon  which  the  goodwill  was  ac- 
cepted by  excluding  the  goodwill  from  a 
thrift's  core  capital  requirement.  If  the  gov- 
ernment rmeges  on  its  commitments  to 
BenJ.  Franklin  and  other  supervisory  ac- 
quirors by  not  fully  including  supervisory 
goodwill  in  core  capitaL 

BenJ.  Franklin  and  other  profitable  super- 
visory acquiror*  would  be  transformed  over- 
night from  instituticxis  in  full  regulatory 
compliance  to  suporlsory  cases. 

The  resulting  negative  publicity  wUl  do 
ttnnrwn—  damage  to  stockholder  values  and 
to  customer  confidence;  this  is  not  a  theo- 
retical cmoem  but  a  real  crisis  issue: 

Capital  markets  will  be  impassible  to 
access  given  the  sudden  regulatory  noncom- 
pliance: 

The  investor  perception  of  the  thrift  in- 
dustry wUl  be  diminished  since  investors  will 
see  the  healthy  institutions  in  which  they 
have  invested  suddenly  bectmie  supervisory 


UMI 


BenJ.  Franklin  wQl  be  placed  in  a  position 
where  Increased  earnings  or  capital  are  nec- 
essary under  the  legislation  but  will  be  ob- 
structed due  to  conditions  caused  by  the 
same  legislation. 

In  a  dramatic  effort  to  meet  the  capital 
requirements,  supervisory  acquirors  like 
BenJ.  ^anklin  would  have  to  downsize  re- 
sulting in:  Employee  layoffs:  branch  clos- 
ings; cutbacks  in  residential  mortgage  lend- 
ing: and  other  service  cutbacks. 

The  regulators  cunently  have  significant 
authority  to  restrict  or  dose  institutions 
that  are  In  poor  condition  or  engaged  in 
unsafe  or  unsound  practices. 

If  the  coiicem  is  that  institutions  not  be 
permitted  to  grow  based  on  their  superviso- 
ry goodwill,  growth  restrictions  can  be 
drafted  which  will  achieve  tliis  objective  but 
not   cause   the   other   concerns   identified 


above  through  the  ftUlure  to  fully  include 
goodwill  In  core  capital. 

Our  position  is  simply  that  any  change  in 
the  law  that  does  not  fully  grandfather  su- 
pervisory goodwill  Is  an  improper  abroga- 
tion of  supervisory  acquisition  agreements. 

We  need,  and  ask  for,  your  help  now. 
Please  contact  the  House  Banldng  Commit- 
tee and  insist  that  all  supervisory  goodwill 
be  grandfathered  and  that  it  be  counted 
100%  toward  capital.  Thanks. 
Sincerely, 

G.  Dale  Weight.* 


HENRY  DROPKIN  TES-nMONIAL 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  commemorate  the  career  of 
one  of  our  Nation's  great  labor  lead- 
ers, a  man  I  respect  and  admire.  After 
42  years  of  devoted  service  to  the 
cause  of  working  men  and  women, 
Henry  £>ropkin  is  retiring  as  interna- 
tional vice  president  of  the  Amalga- 
mated Clothing  and  Textile  Workers 
Union. 

For  over  15  years.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  been  honored  to  call  Henry 
Dropkin  my  friend.  Like  many  huji- 
dreds  of  Pennsylvanians.  I  too  have 
known  him  as  a  devoted  family  man,  a 
good  husband  and  father,  a  well- 
spoken  community  leader.  Like  many 
thousands  of  ACTWU  and  APL-CIO 
members,  I  too  have  known  Henry  as  a 
tireless  advocate  of  workers'  rights 
and  of  fair  trade.  And  like  many  public 
officials  in  our  home  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, I  too  have  benefited  from  his 
solid  grasp  of  trade  and  labor  issues, 
his  sound  and  thoughtful  insights,  his 
passionate  vision  for  the  future  of  our 
Nation  and  wise  counsel. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  with  mixed  emo- 
tions that  I  note  Henry  Dropkln's  re- 
tirement. While  I  join  with  his  family 
and  many  friends  in  wishing  my  friend 
health  and  happiness  in  his  new  life, 
the  American  labor  movement  is 
losing  one  of  its  brightest  lights.* 


PROMOTE  COMPETITIVENESS 

BY    CUTTING    CAPITAL    GAINS 
TAX 

•  Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  pleased  to  Join  my  colleague  from 
Wisconsin,  Senator  Bob  Kasten,  in  his 
effort  to  promote  Investment,  job  cre- 
ation, and  competitiveness  by  cutting 
the  capital  gains  tax. 

Senator  Kasten's  bill,  S.  171,  enjoys 
the  widest  bipartisan  support  of  any 
capital  gains  bill  introduced  in  the 
Senate  to  date.  S.  171  is  cosponsored 
by  our  distinguished  colleagues  Sena- 
tors Steve  Symms,  Jim  McClure, 
Richard  Shelby,  Thad  Cochran,  Rudy 
BoscHwiTZ,  and  Howell  Heflin. 

B»£r.  President,  there  are  several  as- 
pects of  Senator  Kas-ten's  bUl  that  dif- 
ferentiate it  from  other  capital  gains 
reform  approaches.  First,  the  bill 
would  target  the  tax  incentive  to 
growth-oriented  investments  in  corpo- 
rate stock  and  business  assets.  Second, 
it  would  prevent  tax  sheltering  activi- 


ty by  excluding  collectibles  and  depre- 
ciable real  property  from  preferential 
treatment.  Third,  it  would  inject  some 
fairness  in  the  tax  code  by  partially  In- 
dexing the  basis  of  all  capital  assets, 
thus  preventing  the  taxation  of  purely 
inflationary  gains. 

America  is  facing  its  greatest  com- 
petitive challenge  in  years.  Our  over- 
seas competitors— including  Japan, 
West  Germany,  Taiwan,  South  Korea, 
and  others— have  adopted  tax  policies 
that  reward  risk-taking,  innovation, 
and  investment.  As  a  result,  these 
countries  are  creating  new  products, 
new  industrial  innovations  and  new 
technologies  have  vaulted  them  to  the 
top  of  world  economy.  To  keep  pace 
with  our  competitors,  we  must  bring 
down  our  high  tax  on  productive  cap- 
ital. 

Mr.  President,  I  highly  recommend 
to  my  Senate  colleagues  an  article  by 
Senator  Kasten  on  the  need  to  reduce 
the  U.S.  capital  gains  tax.  I  ask  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  CFO.  May  1989] 

Let's  Sharpen  America's  Competittve 
Edge— BY  Cutting  the  Capital  Gains  Tax 

(By  Senator  Robert  W.  Kasten,  Jr.) 

One  of  America's  worst  competitive  handi- 
caps is  purely  self-inflicted:  We  Impose  the 
heaviest  tax  on  capital  gains  In  the  free 
world.  This  tax  cripples  U.S.  savings  and  In- 
vestment—and without  Investment,  new 
products  and  new  technologies  aren't  devel- 
oped, new  plants  aren't  built,  and  new 
American  jobs  aren't  created. 

Most  of  our  rivals  recognize  the  immense 
economic  value  of  a  lower  capital  gains  rate. 
Many  countries— including  West  Germany, 
Italy,  the  Netherlands,  South  Korea,  and 
Hong  Kong,— don't  tax  capital  gains  at  all. 
Others— Canada,  Prance.  Japan,  even  social- 
ist Sweden— have  lower  capital  gains  taxes 
than  we  do.  And  although  Great  Britain  has 
a  higher  capital  gains  rate,  it  encourages  in- 
vestment by  Indexing  capital  gains  for  infla- 
tion. 

The  result  of  this  disparity  is  that  invest- 
ment rates  in  the  United  States  are  much 
lower  than  elsewhere.  For  example,  Invest- 
ment rates  in  Japan  and  the  "four  tigers"  of 
Asia  (Singapore,  South  Korea,  Taiwan,  and 
Hong  Kong)  average  28.8  percent  of  gross 
national  product,  compared  with  only  19 
percent  In  the  United  States. 

According  to  President  Reagan's  1989  eco- 
nomic report,  tax  reform  Increased  the  tax 
burden  on  U.S.  investment  by  10  percent. 
Although  other  countries  have  similarly  re- 
formed their  tax  codes,  they've  managed  to 
reduce  their  capital  costs  by  retaining  a  cap- 
ital gains  preference.  Japan's  cost  of  capital, 
for  example,  is  now  SO  percent  to  75  percent 
lower  than  ours. 

President  Bush  and  I  have  made  capital 
gains  reform  proposals  that  would  encour- 
age the  kind  of  investment  that  is  essential 
for  America's  competitiveness.  Both  propos- 
als would  cut  the  capital  gains  tax  in  half. 
and  limit  the  tax  break  to  equities— the  kind 
of  investment  that  sparks  job  creation,  tech- 
nological innovation,  and  small  business  for- 
mation. To  prevent  tax-sheltering  by  the 
rich,  our  proposals  would  exclude  invest- 
ments in  collectibles  and  depreciable  real 
property. 
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My  bill,  however,  contains  two  elements 
not  Included  In  the  President's  proposal. 
First,  it  would  cut  the  corporate  capital 
gains  rate  in  half.  Excluding  corporations 
from  preferential  capital  gains  treatment 
would  make  tax  considerations  a  significant 
factor  in  determining  the  form  of  doing 
business.  Moreover,  corporate  investors  ac- 
count for  a  large  amount  of  venture  capital 
investment  (40  percent  in  1986). 

Second,  my  bill  would  index  capital  gains 
for  any  year  in  which  inflation  rises  above  4 
percent.  While  the  60  percent  exclusion 
would  lower  the  tax  burden  on  holders  of 
stock,  this  indexing  provision  would  ease 
the  burden  on  holders  of  nonequity  assets, 
whose  capital  gains  are  mostly  due  to  infla- 
tion. 

It  Is  fundamentally  unjust  to  tax  investors 
on  purely  inflationary  gain.  Holders  of 
assets  such  as  homes,  family  farms,  and 
land  are  particularly  vulnerable  to  this 
unfair  tax.  The  indexing  provision  would 
encourage  individuals  to  save  and  invest— by 
protecting  the  value  of  their  capital  assets 
from  high  inflation. 

Opponents  of  a  reduced  capital  gains  tax 
mnintjtin  that  it  would  amount  to  a  massive 
"giveaway  to  the  rich"  that  would  deepen 
the  budget  deficit.  Economist  Paul  Craig 
Roberts  has  noted  that  the  "giveaway  to 
the  rich"  idea  relies  on  a  very  peculiar  defi- 
nition of  the  rich— one  that  includes  even  a 
middle-class  businessman  who  retires  and 
sells  his  business.  The  capital  gain  swells  his 
income  for  the  year  to  several  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  and  he  is  "rich"— until  the 
following  year. 

In  1978,  we  cut  the  top  capital  gains  rate 
from  50  percent  to  28  percent.  Taxes  paid 
on  capital  gains  increased  from  $9.1  billion 
in  1978  to  $12.5  billion  in  1980.  In  1981,  we 
cut  the  top  rate  further,  to  20  percent,  and 
capital  gains  taxes  increased  from  $12.7  bil- 
Uon  in  1981  to  $24.5  billion  in  1985. 

Other  countries  have  adopted  tax  policies 
that  reward  saving,  investing,  and  risk- 
taking.  Keeping  our  capital  gains  tax  as 
high  as  it  is  amounts  to  a  giveaway  of  Amer- 
ican Jobs  to  our  foreign  competitors.  We  can 
sharpen  America's  competitive  edge  by 
bringing  our  capital  gains  rate  in  line  with 
the  rest  of  the  world.* 


THE  34TH  ANNUAL  DETAILED  FI- 
NANCIAL DISCLOSURE  OF  SEN- 
ATOR PAUL  SIMON 
•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  my  practice  In  each  of  the  34 
years  I  have  spent  in  public  life  to  vol- 
unteer a  detailed  accounting  of  my  fi- 
nances. 

I  ask  that  my  financial  report  for 
1988  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  financial  report  and  related  an- 
nouncement follow: 

AmrODKCEMEMT 

For  the  34th  consecutive  year  that  he  has 
held  public  office,  U.S.  Senator  Paul  Simon, 
E>-I11..  has  released  a  detailed  description  of 
his  income,  assets  and  liabilities. 

Simon  has  been  making  the  voluntary 
annual  statements  longer  than  any  other 
national  officeholder,  beginning  the  prac- 
tice when  he  entered  public  service  as  a 
sUte  represenUtlve  in  1955.  He  foUowed  the 
practice  during  eight  years  in  the  Illinois 
House  of  Representatives,  six  years  in  the 
Illinois  Senate,  four  years  as  lieutenant  gov- 
ernor and  ten  years  in  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives.  The  listing  predates  disclo- 


sure requirements  of  state  and  federal  law 
smd  continues  to  exceed  those  requirements. 
The  Illinois  senator  lists  1988  income  for 
himself  and  his  wife,  Jeanne,  totaling 
$172,088.59.  The  figure  includes  his  Senate 
salary,  reimbursement  for  travel  and  other 
expenses,  honoraria  for  ap(>earances  and 
other  items. 

The  Simons  had  assets  of  $368,835  and  li- 
abilities of  $197,332  for  a  net  worth  of 
$171,503. 

Income  statement  of  Paid  and  Jeanne 
Simon— 1988 
General  Income  (Paul  Simon): 

Salary,  U.S.  Senate $89,500.00 

State  of  Illinois,  general  assem- 
bly system 17,651.00 

Book  royalties 13,997.07 

U.S.  Senate,  expense  reim- 
bursement        8,545.12 

Simon  for  Senate,  expense  re- 
imbursement    490.22 

Simon  for  President,  expense 

reimbursement 641.28 

Donohue  Show,  expense  reim- 
bursement   17.18 

Blue  C^ross/Blue  Shield,  reim- 
bursement   44.00 

Land's  End,  refund 10.00 

Friends  of  Phil  Sharp,  expense 

reimbursement 5.22 

Paul  Simon  Official  Office  Ac- 
count, expense  reimburse- 
ment   8.80 

Saturday  Night  Live  (4  pro- 
grams)        3,042.00 

Illinois  Democratic  Party,  ex- 
pense reimbursement 394.89 

Honoraria  (including  travel  reim- 
bursement) and  articles: 

Phillips  CoUege,  talk 2,000.00 

San  Diego  County  Democratic 

Central  Committee,  talk 2,000.00 

Brotherhood    of    Maintenance 

of  Way  Employees,  talk 2.000.00 

National    Industries    for    the 

Blind,  talk 1,500.00 

Knoxville  College,  talk 1,228.00 

National  association  of  Federal 

Credit  Unions,  talk 2,000.00 

American  Income  Life  Insur- 
ance Company,  talk 2,000.00 

Association  of  Trial  Lawyers  of 

America,  talk 2,000.00 

National  association  of  Broad- 
casters, talk 1,000.00 

National  Association  of  Trade 

&  Technical  Schools,  talk 2,000.00 

College  of  William  and  Mary, 

talk 1,710.94 

New  York  Times  magazine,  ar- 
ticle    ($500.00     donated     to 

Dana  CoUege) 2,500.00 

New  York  Times  Magazine,  ar- 
ticle           300.00 

Chronicle  of  Higher  Education, 

article 200.00 

American      Foreign      Service 

Journal,  article 100.00 

General  Income  (Jeanne  Simon): 
Salary.   Washington  Financial 

Group 800.00 

Book  Royalty,  advance 3,750.00 

Chicago  Tribune  magazine,  ar- 
ticle        1.500.00 

Alison  Bunte,   travel  expense 

reimbursement 6.00 

Illinois  Democratic  Party,  ex- 
pense reimbursement 21.25 

African  American  Institute,  ex- 
pense reimbursement 821.00 

Interest  Income: 

Franklin  Fund 382.00 

General  American  Life 154.00 


U.S.  Senate  Federal  Credit 
Union 

Polish  National  Alliance,  Insur- 
ance policy 

U.S.  Government 

Dividends: 

Adams  Express 

Chock  Full  O'Nuts 

Dreyfus  Convertible  Securities 
Fund 

Dreyfus  Bond  Fund 

Gulf  &  Western 

Lomas  Financial  Corporation.... 

Lomas  &,  Nettleton  Mgt.,  Inv. 
SBI 

Pacific  Gas  &  Electric 

Pax  World  Fund 

Quaker  Oats 

Ralston  Purina 

Scott  Paper 

SLH  DaUy  Dividend  Fund 

Sale  of  assets:  Sold  200  shares  of 

Pacific  Gas  &  Electric,  pur- 
chased in  1979.  1983  and  1984. 

Cost  $2,694.00.  Sold  2-9-89  for 

$3,453.00:  Gain  on  Sale 
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299.00 

13.00 
4.503.62 

293.00 
3.00 

134.00 

1,241.00 

1.00 

70.00 

122.00 

96.00 

177.00 

32.00 

18.00 

6.00 

1.00 


759.00 


Total  income 172.088.59 


Gifts,  received  of  more  than 
$25.00  value,  outside  of  im- 
mediate family: 

Chinese  necklace  from  Warren 
Chow 

Bowtie  quilt  from  Mary 
Nlmmo 

(Crystal  candy  dish  from  Waste 
Management,  Inc 

Clock  radio  from  General  Elec- 
tric Corp 

Quilt  from  Pine  Ridge  Indian 
Tribe 

Two  theater  tickets  from  Dr. 
Harvey  Wachsman 

Pepsi  telephone/radio  from 
NickMaggos 

Coin  from  Jerry  Lee  and  Kay 

Queary,  Sr 

Cieneral  assets: 

First  Bank  of  Carbondale, 
checking  account 

Credit  Union,  Rantoul 

U.S.  Senate  Federal  Credit 
Union 

Franklin  Money  fund 

Shearson,  Lehman,  Hutton, 
money  fimds 

Loan  to  Senator  Paul  Simon 
official  office  account 

U.S.  Savings  Bonds 

Deposit.  Harbour  Square 
Apartments 

Christian  Church  of  Salem, 
bond 

General  American  Life  Insur- 
ance, cash  value 

Polish  National  Alliance  Insur- 
ance, cash  value 

Congressional  Retirement 
System,  cash  value 

Thrift  savings  plan 

B&T  Enterprises 

11.8  Acres  and  Home,  Ma- 
kanda,  IL  (appraised  in 
March  1987) 

Furniture  and  Presidential  Au- 
tograph Collection 

1983  Ford  Mustang 

1980  Chevrolet 

Stock  and  Bond  Holdings  with 
Number  of  Shares: 

Adams  Express.  176 

Bethlehem  Steel,  5 

Borman's,  8 


(') 
(') 
(') 
(■) 
(') 
70.00 
(') 
(') 

11.00 
11.00 

6,255.00 
8.355.00 

185.00 

2.000.00 
3,000.00 

50.00 

250.00 

3.892.00 

1,984.00 

52.683.00 
805.00 
332.00 

204.000.00 

18.000.00 
3.000.00 
1,000.00 


2.575.00 
116.00 
211.00 
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Chock  PuU  OTfuts.  10 79.00  The  three  men  confined  with  me  .  .  .  »nd  new  ground  In  enhancing  the  vocation- 
Dreyfus  Fund,  1,464.8 17,848.00  the  Bible  I  wm  given  after  the  first  few  ^1  training  that  it  offers.  Among  the 

Dreyfus  convertible  SecuriUes  T^J^l^  ^fJ^^^^i^^'Z\»^^.  newest  features  of  the  school  is  an  en- 

Piuki  313 2,770.00  twice  a  d»y,  ind  choose  readings  in  turn.  We     .                   .  ,        ^i  ..          ..i 

OuU&We«tem.l 41.00  try  to  exercise  every  day.  though  the  room  trepreneurial  program  which  combines 

Intergroup,  Inc.,  24 338.00  is  small.  And  I'm  learning  to  read  French  the  curiosity  and  energy  of  the  stu- 

Jet-Ute.  120  (approximate) 300.00  from  Tom  Sutherland,  with  the  help  of  a  dents  with  the  knowledge  and  experi- 

Lomas  Financial  Corp.,  100 1.283.00  couple  of  old— and  by  now  Uttered— copies  gnce  of  the  business  leaders  in  the 

Lomas     &     NetUeton     Mgt.  °'i^I2[?^'Jl!!!lILi  i.  „..,  .«.ir,  ««,w»«,  community.    The    motivation    which 

TnvtA.  SBI  100          1.800.00  Keeping  occupied  is  our  main  problem.     ...          '               . ,                       .       , 

p£^rldFSnT^^79.8  :::::::::::::      V^M  U-s  theTmy  w,^  to  keep  away  the  depres-  this  program  pro^des  serves  not  only 

Quaker  Oats,  4oT. 2.130.00  "ion.  to  dissuade  potential  dropouts,  but  it 

Ralston-Purina,  12       983.00  Reagan  says  he  wUl  not  negotiate  with  also  gives  the  students  the  hands-on 

Rohr  Industries.  8 188.00  terrorists.  Where  does  that  leave  us?  Our  training  that  will  make  them  the  com- 

ScoU  Paper,  8 314.00  "<to»5«"  "«  «<>»  J«rt  of  a  govermnent  or  munity  leaders  of  tomorrow.  This  pro- 
United  MAM.  8 28.00  any  official  group  that  can  be  pressured  by  ___  'hm    also    energized    the    entire 

mA-^>aul:  Iran  o^  Syria.  How  can  you  pressure  a  group  |™™L  "^   **^°   energizeo   ine    emire 

aJMrntmf-y funds.                               904  >*  yo"  ^on*  ^ow  who  they  are?  And  how  C.V.S.     community— local    businesses, 

Adams  Express  Co!!  338"!!!!!!!!!         4,943  ^^^^  ^"^^  ^^  think  the  group  is  going  to  banks,     and     parents— in     a    unique 

Amer  Income  Life  Insurance           '  "^o*  '^l™  ^  Pl*y  aroimd?  manner.  By  involving  these  external 

Co.,  76 ™          1.322  °F?S**°"'*^^'»"^w*/*^S**^*i''^^  parties    in    the    educational    process, 

Fjgf.cEnt«pri«..68.......„....         2.100  ^•^^iSJ^^SS  Tp^ate^y^" H^^?^  ie«;^  is  not  put  on  hold  when  the 

QuSk»0«8"<i"  142 7  544  ^^'  «ll«tasteful  It  might  be.  Reagan  must  ne-  C.V.S.  student  leaves  his  or  her  class- 

Sjaton  Purina  Co    10.!!"!!!!!!!!!             819  BotUte  if  he  cares  at  all  about  our  weU-  room. 

Southwest  Water  Co..  86 1.398  5f*^;  ^'*^^®..  "J?^  ,**,?  *"  '°?'^-  ^iH!S"  Mr.  President,  although  these  nomi- 

^""^^^Jt^^^^l^J^^^^^^lr  nations  are  honorable  in  and  of  them- 

Tntmi                                        19  930  00  I  don  t  want  to  share  that  fate,  and  neither  ,          _           _           .      ,          x,.  ^   ^^ 

^***' vv.v^».w  ^joj^jjjerjenco.orTomorDavld.  selves,  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  the 

IRA-^eanne:  I  dream  every  day  of  the  place  at  BaUvia,  three  schools  from  Chicago  will  not  be 

SLH  money  funds. 733  [N.Y.,— his  family's  home],  and  of  building  a  considered  for  the  final  award.  This 

Adams  Express  Co.,  376 5,499  sna&U  cottage  by  the  stream,  and  working  to  Ineligibility  arises  not  from  a  fault  in 

Amer  Income  life  Insurance  clean  the  pond  to  the  summers  .  .     Please  ^^veit    educational    program.    Instead, 

Co..  75 1,322  m*ke  sure  to  thank  personally  aU  those  .         .           schools    were    dlsaualifled 

Ua  Claiborne  Inc.,  32 552  people  who  have  been  caring  enough  to  try  pne    tnree   scnoois   were   aisquaillled 

Quaker  Oats  Co..  4 213  to  help  us.  I  want  to  thank  each  of  them  based  on  the  city  of  Chicago  s  lack  of 

Ralston  Purina  Co.!  24 1,965  personally  when  I'm  home.  compliance   with  Public  Law   91-142, 

Important:  we  have  Just  been  told  that  section  504. 

Total •    tO»»*«0  !°"~°«„^  KmJ??rn'S^.}^t^  As  you  may  know,  this  regulation  is 

Islamic  Jihad  has  killed  us.  Obviously  this  is  i^„„L.„„,.  i„'  „«.„uu„v,j.,., -JT-i  ,._v.»i-j 

Total  assets 368.835.00  not  true.  Our  captors  say  it  was  an  attempt  Important  in  establishing  and  uphold- 

=  by  the  U.S.  government  to  disturb  the  nego-  "18  the  civil  rights  of  Americans  who 

UabillUes:  tlaUons.*  are  faced  with  disabilities.  Laws  such 

Polish     National     Insurance.  ^^^^^^  as  this  ensure  that  aU  Americans,  re- 

C^^r^i;^;^ii^"i;;i;;^i^,       '  «"^,«^    °'    P^y«*<^    characteristics, 

loan 3,021.00  CHICAGO  VOCATIONAL  HIGH  ^^  "^  ^  pursue  an  education,   a 

landmark  Bank.  Lebanon.  IL,  SCHOOL  career,  or  any  goal  which  they  seek. 

mortgage 165,675.00  cTMr»»i  *#    T>,^tA^^t  «««    *»,»  "^^^  violation  of  this  law  is  regret- 
Community  Trust,   irvlngton.  •  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  iT^iaent,  neax  tne  ^^^^^  j^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^  disappointing  in 

n.note„™ 37.244.00  l^%°l^ll^^'J^^JJ.^f^^^^^  that  the  schools  are  penalized  for  a 

of  Education  annoimced  the  nominees    _i^„^„4.„„„^  m»,j«»,  f*™,  ^„  .„„♦ 

Total  UabillUes 197.332.00  for  the  annual  Secondary  School  Rec-  circumstance  which  they  do  not  con- 

™.  *  ,       *                                   ««a  atK  nn  ognltiou  Program.  Among  the  desig-  .*;        ,,           ^ 

^SSfX« 1OT332  00  nated  schools.   I   am   pleased  to  an-  At  a  time  when  some  have  ques- 

Ttotal  liablliues i97.333.oo  ^^^^  ^^^  ^A  institutions  from  my  tioned  the  level  of  Federal  funding  for 

Net  worth 171,503.00  home  State.  The  citizens  of  Illinois  our  schools,  perhaps  this  will  remind 

'Value unknown.*  recognize  and  uphold  the  values  of  a  us  that  the  only  change  in  this  sltua- 

^^^^^^_  strong  and  multif aceted  education  for  tion  should  be  an  increase.  Before  the 

their  children.  I  hope  that  the  nomi-  U.S.    Department   of   Education   can 

TERRT  ANDERSON  nations  of  these  schools  epitomize  the  reward  local  schools  with  such  honors, 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  emphasis   that   otir  State   places   on  it  must  also  reward  them  financially. 

today  maito  the  l.S23d  day  of  captiv-  learning.  Mr.   President,   my  congratulations 

ity  for  Terry  Anderson  in  Beirut.  I  was  particularly  proud  to  learn  go  to  the  students,  faculty,  and  par- 

I  ask  that  the  attached  letter  writ-  that  three  schools  from  the  city  of  ents  of  aU  24  of  these  schools.  I  hope 

ten  by  Terry  Anderson  in  the  fall  of  Chicago    received    such    recognition,  that  aU  Members  of  the  Senate  share 

1985  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro.  Being  the  Nation's  third  largest  school  in  the  pride  and  esteem  I  feel.  To  be 

Re  letter  follows:  district,  the  city's  schools  face  many  recognized  among  schools  across  the 

CAmvxWmiiM  That  He  Dreams  OF  HoMx  ^haUeng^.         Nonethel^,         these  entire  Nation  must  be  very  rewarding 

(Here  are  excerpts  from  a  letter  written  f  ^*>*''f-£*4S^°     Z°*^^^  ,  ^^  ^  the  students,  faculty,  and  parents 

by  captive  Terry  Andenwn.  38,  chief  BClddle  School,    Hubbard    High    School,    and  ^j  ^^^^^  schools.  Likewise,  the  educa- 

East  correapondent  of  The  Associated  Press,  Kenwood  Academy-demonstrate  that  y       which  these  vountr  d<>od1(>  PRm  i? 

to  hi.  family.  The  letter  was  dropped  off  many  of  the  students  and  teachers  of  a  rewaJd  of  thf  wS^ue  to^he 

yeatenlay  at  the  AP-s  Beirut  office.)  Chicago  are  part  of  an  outstanding  *  ff^f^  °t  ».!i  i!r  i      i.v    *     ♦        * 

Onee  again,  our  captors  are  allowing  us  to  educational  program.  The  exceUence  meantime,  I  would  also  like  to  stress  to 

write  to  you.  as  wen  as  to  the  president  and  ^j  ^^^^gg  schools  can  serve  as  an  exam-  "^  colleagues  that  more  must  be  done 

othen  in  hope,  that  perhaps  we  and  you  ^     ^    ^^^^^   ^^^^^   jj^g    gj^      ^^  to  ensure  that  aU  students  of  aU  levels 

S^'^SrfhSSTS^n^te^f^f  throughout  the  entire  Nation.  o/  Physical   ability   may  be   able   to 

^iS^an^^teU^rti  tSSItlolfit  In  the  case  of  Chicago  Vocational,  share  in  these  excellent  educational 

IMM  to  the  pii^  etc.  any  part  you  don't  this  recognition  is  particularly  reward-  opportunities.  When  that  day  arrives, 

oonsidw  too  peraonaL  ing.  In  recent  years.  C.V.S.  has  broken  we  may  feel  even  more  pride.* 


May  17,  1989 
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APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  President  pro 
tempore,  pursuant  to  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 222,  93d  Congress,  appoints  the 
following  Senators  to  serve  as  ex  offi- 
cio members  of  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  participating  in 
the  National  Ocean  PoUcy  Study:  The 
Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsu- 
naga],  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Mitchell],  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Adams],  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Wilsok],  the  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mr.  Cohen],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  [Mr.  Gramm]. 

The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  94-118,  reappoints  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Roth]  to  Japsui- 
United  States  Friendship  Commission. 

The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  100-204,  appoints  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell]  as  a 
member  of  the  U.S.  Commission  on 
Improving  the  Effectiveness  of  the 
United  Nations. 

The  Chair,  on  behaU  of  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  93-29,  as  amended  by  Public  Law 
98-459.  appoints  Patricia  A.  Riley,  of 
Maine,  to  the  Federal  Council  on  the 
Aging,  vice  Jon  B.  Hunter. 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  pursuant  to  section  403(a)(2)  of 
Public  Law  100-533,  announces  on 
behalf  of  the  majority  leader  his  ap- 
ix>intment  of  the  following  individuals 
to  the  National  Women's  Business 
Council:  Mary  Ann  Campbell,  of  Ar- 
kansas, and  Virginia  Littlejohn.  of 
Maryland. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 


EXECUTIVE  CALENDAR 
Mr.   MITCHELL.   Mr.   President.   I 
ask    unanimous    consent    that    the 
Senate  proceed  to  executive  session  to 
consider  the  following  nominations: 

Calendar  101.  David  C.  Mullord  to  be  an 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury; 

Calendar  102.  Robert  R.  Glauber  to  be  an 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury; 


Calendar  124.  Phillip  D.  Brady  to  be  (3en- 
eral  Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation; 

Calendar  126.  David  P.  Prosper!  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Transportation; 

Calendar  127.  Thomas  J.  Collamore  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce; 

Calendar  128.  Michael  R.  Darby  to  be  an 
Under  Secretary  of  Commerce  (or  Economic 
Affairs; 

Calendar  130.  Richard  T.  Crowder  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Board  of  IJirectors  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation; 

Calendar  131.  Jack  C.  Pamell  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation; 

Calendar  132.  Franklin  E.  Bailey  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture; 

Calendar  133.  Charles  E.  Hess  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Agriculture; 

Calendar  134.  Jo  Ann  D.  Smith  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture;  and 

Calendar  135.  Frank  Q.  Nebeker  to  be 
chief  Judge  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Veterans 
Appeals. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  nominees  be  confirmed,  en 
bloc,  that  any  statements  appear  in 
the  Record  as  if  read,  that  the  mo- 
tions to  reconsider  be  laid  upon  the 
table,  en  bloc,  that  the  President  be 
immediately  notified  of  the  Senate's 
action,  and  that  the  Senate  return  to 

legislative  session.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Without  objection,  the  nominations 
are  considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 
The    nominations    considered    and 
confirmed  en  bloc  are  as  foUows: 
Department  op  the  Treasury 
David  Campbell  Mulford,  of  Illinois,  to  be 
an  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Robert  R.  Glauber,  of  Massachusetts,  to 
be  an  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Department  op  Transportation 
David  Philip  Prosper!,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Transportation. 

E>epartment  op  Commerce 
Thomas  Jones  Collamore,  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Commerce. 

Michael  Rucker  Darby,  of  Texas,  to  be 
Under  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Economic 
Affairs. 

Department  op  Agricttltdre 
Richard  Thomas  Crowder,  of  Miimesota, 
to  be  a  Member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

Jack  Callihan  PameU,  of  California,  to  be 
a  Member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

Franklin  Eugene  BaUey,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Charles  E.  Hess,  of  California,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Jo  Ann  D.  Smith,  of  Florida,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

VS.  Court  op  Veterans  Appeals. 
Frank  Quill  Nebeker,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
chief  Judge  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Veterans 
Appeals  for  the  term  of  15  years. 


NOMINATION  OF  HON.  FRANK  Q. 
NEBEKER  TO  BE  CHIEF  JUDGE 
OF  THE  U.S.  COURT  OP  VETER- 
ANS' APPEALS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs,  I  am  pleased  to  rise  in 
support  of  the  President's  nomination 
of  Frank  Q.  Nebeker  to  be  the  first 
chief  judge  of  the  UJS.  Court  of  Veter- 
ans' Appeals. 

Our  committee  held  a  hearing  on 
this  nomination  on  Monday,  May  15, 
and  then  met  on  Tuesday,  May  16,  and 
voted  unanimously  to  report  the  nomi- 
nation favorably  to  the  full  Senate. 

BACKGROUND 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  consider- 
ation of  this  nomination  is  one  of  a 
number  of  very  meaningful,  truly  his- 
toric events  that  are  occurring  this 
year  as  the  result  of  the  enactment 
last  year  of  laws  elevating  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  to  Cabinet-level 
status  (Public  Law  100-527)  and  pro- 
viding for  judicial  review  of  the  deni- 
als of  veterans'  claims  for  benefits  and 
establishing  the  new  court  of  veterans' 
appeals  (PubUc  Law  100-687). 

In  March,  the  Senate  confirmed  the 
nominations  of  Edward  J.  Derwinski 
and  Anthony  J.  I*rinclpi  to  serve  as 
the  first  Secretary  and  Deputy  Secre- 
tary, respectively,  of  Veterans'  Affairs. 
On  March  15  we  celebrated  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Department  of  Veter- 
ans' Affairs.  Those  events  were  mani- 
festations of  the  very  high  level  of  ap- 
preciation of  the  American  people  for 
the  courage,  service,  and  sacrifices  of 
those  who  have  served  in  the  Armed 
Forces  and  of  the  great  importance 
that  the  Nation  attaches  to  the  pro- 
grams by  which  we  seek  to  meet  our 
obligations  to  our  Nation's  veterans. 

This  nomination  symbolizes  Con- 
gress' recognition  of  the  fact  that 
those  whose  service  has  preserved  our 
government  of  laws  not  of  men  are  en- 
titled to  a  full  measure  of  justice  in 
their  relations  with  their  Government. 

The  sustained  effort  in  the  Senate 
to  provide  for  judicial  review  of  VA  de- 
cisions denying  claims  for  benefits  cov- 
ered a  span  of  nearly  13  years.  Mem- 
bers of  our  committee  worked  long 
and  hard  and  played  vital  roles  in  de- 
veloping legislation  to  ensure  that  vet- 
erans have  access  to  the  courts  and  to 
the  assistance  of  counsel.  Thus,  this 
nomination  is  specially  significant  for 
our  committee,  and  we  are  delighted 
to  be  able  to  support  this  nominee. 

QUALIFICATIONS  OP  NOMINEE 

Mr.  P>resident.  many  aspects  of 
Judge  Nebeker's  background  make 
him  eminently  qualified  to  be  the  first 
chief  judge  of  the  new  veterans'  court. 
Committee  staff  has  thoroughly  re- 
viewed his  questionnaire  and  financial 
statements,  and  we  are  assured  that 
there  are  no  financial  conflicts. 
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Judge  Nebeker's  qualifications  are 
very  impressive:  Duiing  more  than  a 
decade  as  an  assistant  U.S.  attorney  in 
Washtaigton.  DC,  including  8  years  as 
appellate  division  chief,  he  gained 
vide  experience  and  expertise  in  the 
field  of  Judicial  review  of  administra- 
tive actions. 

For  the  next  18  years,  until  1987,  he 
served  as  an  associate  Judge  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals— 
the  District  of  Columbia's  highest 
court.  Cominlttee  staff  has  undertak- 
en a  painstaking  review  of  a  substan- 
tial sampling  of  Judge  Nebeker's  opin- 
ions as  an  i^pellate  Judge— including 
the  opinions  cited  in  his  questionnaire 
and  opinions  in  areas  analogous  to  vet- 
erans' claims  for  benefits.  Those  opin- 
ions disclose  strong  Intellect,  fair- 
mindedness,  and  clear,  concise  expres- 
sion. 

Throughout  his  service  on  the  ap- 
peiJs  court.  Judge  Nebeker  was  active 
as  a  leader  in  the  continuing  education 
of  Federal  and  State  appellate  Judges. 
He  has  planned  and  taught  seminars 
on  appellate  advocacy  and  opinion 
writing  and  helped  found  the  appel- 
late Judges  graduate  program  at  the 
University  of  Virginia. 

For  the  past  1V4  years  Judge  Ne- 
beker has  served  with  distinction  as 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Govern- 
ment Ethics. 

What  I  have  Just  described  is  an  out- 
standing background  for  a  chief  Judge 
of  this  new  court  of  veterans'  appeals, 
but  there  is  one  other  valuable  and 
practical  facet  of  Judge  Nebeker's  ex- 
perience. He  was  a  very  active  member 
of  the  committee  that  planned  the 
current  D.C.  Court  of  Appeals  court- 
house, and  he  has  Just  completed 
moving  the  Office  of  Government 
Ethics  into  new  offices.  Those  experi- 
ences have  given  him  invaluable  expe- 
rience in  construction  and  logistics 
and  in  relationships  with  the  General 
Services  Administration  that  can  be 
well  used  in  finding  the  new  court  an 
immediate,  temporary  home,  and, 
eventually,  permanent  offices  and 
courtrooms. 

By  coincidence,  he  has  told  us  that 
he  believes  he  can  obtain  the  old  Gov- 
ernment Ethics  Office  space  as  the 
court's  initial  temporary  home. 

MgM»g»«Ml>  HI  PBIVATS  CLI7BS  HOT  AOMITTIIfG 
WOKKM 

Mr.  President,  there  is  one  aspect  of 
Judge  Nebeker's  background  which 
has  caused  concern— his  memberships 
in  two  local  organizations,  the  Cosmos 
Club,  which  until  May  1988  had  a 
policy  excluding  women  from  member- 
ship, and  the  Lawyers  Club,  which  has 
no  such  written  policy,  but,  as  matter 
of  practice,  has  never  admitted  a 
woman  to  membership. 

The  American  Bar  Association's 
commentary  to  Canon  2  of  its  Code  of 
Judicial  Conduct  states: 

It  la  Inappropriate  for  a  Judge  to  hold 
membenhlp  In  any  organization  that  prac- 


tices invidious  discrimination  on  the  basis  of 
race,  sex,  religion,  or  national  origin. 

In  the  case  of  another  Judicial  nomi- 
nation involving  the  question  of  mem- 
bership in  a  discriminatory  private 
club,  that  of  Vaughn  Walker  to  the 
U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Northern 
District  of  California,  I  expressed,  in 
an  April  4  letter  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  my  opposi- 
tion to  that  nomination.  In  Mr.  Walk- 
er's case,  I  concluded  that  his  actions 
and  statements  regarding  his  member- 
ship in  the  Olympic  Club  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, which  has  a  written  membership 
policy  excluding  women,  demonstrated 
an  attitude  and  an  insensitivity  which 
is  unacceptable  for  a  member  of  the 
Federal  Judiciary. 

I  believe  that  the  proper  procedure 
is  for  the  Senate  to  make  careful,  case- 
by-case,  determinations  in  each  case  of 
membership  in  a  discriminatory  club 
and  not  to  apply  an  overarching  policy 
that  fails  to  distinguish  the  line  be- 
tween a  nominee  who  is  really  worldng 
for  constructive  change  and  one  who 
merely  says  he  is.  In  the  Walker  and 
Nebeker  cases,  I  see  very  significant 
differences. 

First,  on  the  issue  of  working  for 
change  within  the  club,  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  prior  to  being  nominated, 
Mr.  Walker  had  done  anything— other 
than  vote— to  open  the  Olj^mpic  Club 
to  women.  Judge  Nebeker  has  a 
record,  substantiated  by  committee 
staff  investigation,  of  having  worked 
extensively  and  successfully  to  bring 
about  the  admission  of  women  to  the 
Cosmos  Club.  In  his  own  words,  he 
went  "far  beyond  a  mere  offer  to  sup- 
port another's  efforts."  He  indicates 
he  is  seeking  to  do  the  same  thing  in 
the  Lawyers  Club,  and  his  record  in 
such  activities  at  the  Cosmos  Club 
lends  credibility  to  his  assertion. 

Second,  Mr.  Walker  defended  the 
Olympic  Club's  discrin:iinatory  policy- 
although  saying  he  opposed  it— and 
mischairacterized  the  club's  position  on 
maintaining  that  policy.  He  described 
the  club  as  moving  toward  change, 
when  in  fact  it  was  deeply  Involved  in 
hostile  litigation  and  strenuously 
fighting  coverage  under  a  San  Francis- 
co antidiscrimination  ordinance,  and 
he  asserted  that  the  exclusion  of 
women  was  different  from  the  exclu- 
sion of  blacks  since  women  and  other 
athletic  facilities  in  San  Francisco 
they  could  use.  Judge  Nebeker's  atti- 
tude toward  the  problem  is  very  differ- 
ent. He  does  not  defend  the  exclusion, 
but  simply  stated,  in  his  May  3  letter 
to  me,  that  it  is  "an  outmoded  tradi- 
tion reflective  of  a  period  of  male 
dominated  commercialism"  and  hence 
is  susceptible  to  efforts  to  overcome 
the  "inertia  of  the  past."  He  also 
stated  in  that  letter, 
chance  for  change,  I 
the  club  •  •  •." 

Third,  the  nature 
quite    different.    The 


,  "[I]f  I  saw  no 
would  have  left 

of  the  clubs  is 
Olympic    Club 


luitil  last  year  excluded  both  women 
and  minorities,  membership  being  lim- 
ited in  the  bylaws  to  white  males  as 
late  as  1968.  The  Lawyers  Club,  in  con- 
trast, has  no  formal  policy  of  exclu- 
sion, and  we  have  no  evidence  that  any 
woman  has  ever  been  turned  down  be- 
cause of  her  gender.  Given  the  fact, 
according  to  Judge  Nebeker,  that  two 
women  are  currently  being  nominated, 
it  seems  reasonable  for  him  to  await 
the  outcome  of  the  current  efforts  he 
and  others  are  imdertaking  to  admit 
women  to  membership.  In  this  regard. 
I  am  pleased  to  note  the  optimistic 
view  he  expressed  at  his  hearing  that 
women  might  be  admitted  as  soon  as 
next  week. 

In  simi.  I  believe  that  the  Nebeker 
record  of  working  for  change  is  very 
different  from  the  Walker  record  of 
defending  his  club's  discriminatory 
practices  and  belatedly  resigning  upon 
his  second  nomination. 

At  the  hesiring  on  his  nomination. 
Judge  Nebeker  agreed  to  let  me  know 
if  and  when  the  Lawyers  Club  admits 
any  women  as  members  and,  if  it  has 
not  done  so  by  the  end  of  this  year,  to 
report  back  to  me  then  with  respect  to 
his  intention  at  that  time  with  respect 
to  continuing  his  membership. 

In  view  of  all  these  considerations, 
although  I  do  not  share  Judge  Ne- 
beker's narrow  interpretation  of  the 
term  "invidious  discrimination,"  as  ex- 
pressed in  his  May  3  letter,  his  views 
and  activities  in  this  area  pose  no  bar- 
rier to  my  support  of  his  nomination. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  copies  of  my  April  20,  1989, 
letter  to  Judge  Nebeker— with  enclo- 
sures—and his  May  3  response  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

PRJELIMIMART  PRETARATIOHS  FOR  ESTABLISHIKG 
THK  NEW  COURT 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President, 
before  closing,  I  would  like  to  com- 
ment on  the  effort  Judge  Nebeker  has 
been  making  in  recent  weeks  to  plan 
and  make  preliminary  preparations 
for  the  myriad  tasks  that  must  be 
completed  for  the  new  coiui;  to  hit  the 
ground  nmning  on  September  1.  In  an 
April  10,  1989,  letter  to  him  I  recom- 
mended, in  view  of  the  short  period 
available,  that  he  feel  free  to  proceed 
with  such  activities  during  the  pend- 
ency of  his  nomination,  and  he  has 
been  diligently  doing  so.  He  has  also 
vmdertaken  a  review  of  the  enabling 
legislation  and  provided  the  staff  of 
both  Committees  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
with  several  excellent  recommenda- 
tions for  revisions.  Some  of  his  propos- 
als require  prompt  action,  and  I  have 
been  pursuing  them  in  the  context  of 
both  the  fiscal  year  1989  supplemental 
appropriations  bill  and  a  measure  and 
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House  committee  Chairman  Montgom- 
ery tuid  I  are  developing  together. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  my  April  10  letter 
to  Judge  Nebeker  be  printed  in  the 
Record  after  the  other  letters  that  I 
have  asked  to  be  printed  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

coircLUSioif 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  happy  to  be  able  to  recommend  to 
the  Senate  the  confirmation  of  the 
nomination  of  Judge  Nebeker  to  serve 
as  chief  judge  of  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Veterans'  Appeals  and  urge  that  my 
colleagues  vote  unanimously  in  sup- 
port of  this  excellent  nomination. 
Exhibit  1 

COIOflTTEE  OH  VeTEHAIIS'  AiTAIRS, 

WaahingUm,  DC,  April  20. 1989. 
Hon.  Frank  Q.  Nebeker, 
Arlington,  VA. 

Dear  Pramk:  It  was  good  to  meet  with  you 
on  April  14  and  leam  about  your  thoughts 
for  the  new  Court  of  Veterans  Appeals.  I  am 
writing  In  follow-up  to  our  discussions  In 
that  meeting  on  the  issue  of  membership  In 
clubs  and  organizations  that  have  exclusion- 
ary membership  practices— Including  your 
membership  in  the  Lawyers'  Club,  a  club 
that  has  no  women  members  or  associate 
members. 

As  you  will  recall,  we  discusssed  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association's  admonition,  in  the 
commentary  on  Canon  2  of  its  Code  of  Judi- 
cial Conduct,  against  judges'  membership  in 
organizations  which  practice  "invidious  dis- 
crimination". You  related  your  interpreta- 
tion of  this  canon  as  being  directed  against 
discrimination  that  entails  "holding  out  the 
excluded  as  unworthy". 

The  relevant  portion  of  Canon  2  states:  "A 
judge  should  respect  and  comply  with  the 
law  and  should  conduct  himself  at  all  times 
in  a  manner  that  promotes  public  confi- 
dence In  the  integrity  and  impartiality  of 
the  judiciary." 

The  relevant  portion  of  the  commentary 
on  this  point  states: 

"It  Is  inappropriate  for  a  judge  to  hold 
membership  in  any  organization  that  prac- 
tices invidious  discrimination  on  the  basis  of 
race,  sex,  religion  or  national  origin.  Mem- 
bership of  a  judge  in  an  organization  that 
practices  invidious  discrimination  may  give 
rise  to  perceptions  by  minorities,  women 
and  others,  that  the  judge's  impartiality  is 
impaired.  Whether  an  organization  prac- 
tices invidious  discrimination  is  often  a  com- 
plex question  to  which  Judges  should  be 
sensitive.  The  answer  cannot  be  determined 
from  a  mere  examination  of  an  organiza- 
tion's current  memberstilp  rolls  but  rather 
depends  on  the  history  of  the  organisation's 
selection  of  members  and  other  relevant  fac- 
tors. Ultimately,  each  judge  must  determine 
in  the  judge's  own  conscience  whether  an 
organization  of  wtiich  the  judge  is  a 
member  practices  Invidious  dlscriminaUon." 

On  tills  issue  of  what  constitutes  Invidious 
discrimination.  I  note  the  comments  made 
by  then-Judge  Anthony  Kennedy  In  connec- 
tion with  his  December  15-17,  1987,  confir- 
mation hearing  before  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  on  lUs  nomination  to  be  an  Asso- 
ciate Jiistlce  of  the  Supreme  Court.  When 
asked  whether  any  of  the  clubs  to  which  he 
had  belonged  practiced  Invidious  discrimina- 


tion within  the  meaning  of  the  ABA  Code, 
Judge  Kennedy  replied: 

"As  far  as  I  am  aware,  none  of  these  poli- 
cies or  practices  were  the  result  of  Ill-will.  I 
recognize  nonetheless  that  real  harm  can 
result  from  membership  exclusion  regard- 
less of  its  purported  justification.  There- 
fore, I  have  supported  efforts  to  broaden 
the  membership  of  clubs  to  which  I  have  be- 
longed as  a  circuit  judge  and  have  resigned 
when  those  efforts  have  appeared  to  be  un- 
likely to  succeed." 

Judge  Kennedy  further  stated  that  "none 
of  these  clubs  practiced  Invidious  discrimi- 
nation. That  term  is  not  a  precise  and  crys- 
tal clear  term."  He  added:  "There  is  no 
question  that  the  injury  and  the  hurt  and 
the  personal  hurt  can  be  there,  regardless  of 
the  motive." 

When  Judge  Kennedy  was  asked  why  it 
took  him  so  long  to  resign  from  the  Olympic 
Club  (which  excludes  women  from  member- 
ship), he  responded: 

"Discrimination  comes  from  several 
sources.  Sometimes  it  Is  active  hostility.  And 
sometimes  it  Is  Just  insensitivity  and  indif- 
ference. And  over  the  years,  I  have  tried  to 
become  more  sensitive  to  the  existence  of 
subtile  barriers  to  the  advancement  of 
women  and  of  minorities  In  society.  And  this 
was  an  issue  on  which  I  was  continuing  to 
educate  myself." 

Given  Judge  Kennedy's  Interpretation  of 
wiiat  constitutes  invidious  discrimination, 
and  based  on  my  own  reading  of  the  canon, 
I  am  concerned  about  the  interpretation 
you  presented  at  our  April  14  meeting,  and 
invite  written  amplification  from  you  about 
the  basis  for  your  interpretation  and  Its  ap- 
plication to  the  Lawyers'  CHub. 

With  specific  regard  to  your  associate 
membership  In  the  Lawyers'  Club,  U.S.  Cir- 
cuit Judge  Kenneth  Starr,  who,  as  you 
know,  has  been  nominated  for  the  position 
of  Solicitor  General,  responded  to  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  In  his  Commit- 
tee questionnaire  (pertinent  pages  are  en- 
closed) that  he  was  an  associate  member  of 
the  Club  from  December  30,  1987,  but  had 
tendered  a  resignation  letter  dated  March 
31,  1989.  He  stated  in  the  questionnaire:  "I 
have  therefore  withdrawn  from  the  group, 
in  view  of  concerns  over  the  appearance  of  a 
prospective  officer  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  serving  as  a  member  of  a  gender-ex- 
clusive organization  of  professionals." 

With  regard  to  the  possibility  of  the  Law- 
yers' Ciub  changing  Its  practices  of  exclud- 
ing members  on  the  basis  of  sex.  Judge 
Starr  stated  In  his  responses  to  the  Judici- 
ary Committee's  questionnaire: 

"Several  months  after  joining  the  Law- 
yer's Club.  I  Indicated  to  Chief  Judge 
Howard  Bdarkey  (U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Federal  Circuit),  who  Is  likewise  an  asso- 
ciate member,  that  I  would  support  Infor- 
mal efforts  then  imderway  to  encourage 
opening  the  group  to  women.  I  have  recent- 
ly been  advised  by  Chief  Judge  Markey, 
that  In  his  considered  view,  no  change  In 
policy  Is  likely  to  occur  In  the  forseeable 
future." 

At  our  meeting,  you  expressed  a  different 
opinion  regarding  the  possibility  of  a 
change  in  membership  practices,  and  I 
would  appreciate  your  sharing  with  the 
Committee  the  l>asis  for  your  opinion  in  this 
regard.  I  also  Invite  you  to  share  with  us  a 
detailed  description  of  your  personal  efforts 
(and  copies  of  any  letters  or  other  docu- 
ments you  prepared)  to  encourage  the  Law- 
yers' Oub  to  admit  women  as  members  and 
associate  members,  as  well  as  the  same  type 
of  information  with  respect  to  your  efforts 
regarding  the  Cosmos  C^ub. 


I  find  myself  in  agreement  with  Judge 
Kennedy's  admirable  sensitivity  on  this 
Issue,  stressing  the  Impact  on  and  the  per- 
ception of  the  excluded,  rather  than  the 
Intent  or  motive  of  the  excluders  and  refer- 
ring to  his  growing  sensitivity  "to  the  exist- 
ence of  subtle  barriers  to  the  advancement 
of  women  and  minorities  in  society."  Simi- 
larly,  Judge  Starr  seems  to  have  understood 
well  the  unacceptable  appearance  of  mem- 
bership "In  a  gender-exclusive  organization 
of  professionals"  on  the  part  of  a  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  official.  I  very  much  hope 
that  you  will  reconsider  your  view  on  this 
matter  In  light  of  the  positions  taken  and 
sensitivities  displayed  by  these  two  promi- 
nent jurists. 

Finally,  to  acquaint  you  further  with  my 
position  on  these  matters,  I  am  enclosing  a 
copy  of  my  April  4,  1989,  letter  to  Senator 
Joseph  Biden,  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  concerning  the  nomina- 
tion of  Vaughn  Walker  to  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  Northern  District  of  Califor- 
nia. 

I  look  forward  to  receiving  your  responses 
at  your  earliest  convenience. 

With  warm  regards. 
Cordially, 

Alam  Crahstoh, 

Chairman. 

I.  BlOORAPHICAt  InrORMATION  (PUBUC) 

1.  Full  name  (Including  any  former  names 
used):  Kenneth  Winston  Starr. 

2.  Address:  List  current  place  of  residence 
and  office  address(es):  6455  Madison  Court, 
McLean.  Virginia  22101.  United  SUtes 
Court  of  Appeals,  United  States  Court- 
house, 3rd  &  Constitution  Ave.,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

3.  Date  and  place  of  birth:  July  21,  1946 
Vernon,  Texas. 

4.  Marital  Status  (Including  maiden  name 
of  wife,  or  husband's  name).  List  spouse's 
occupation,  employer's  name  and  business 
address(es): 

Married— Alice  M.  Starr;  (Maiden  name) 
Alice  Jean  MendeU;  Advertising  and  Public 
Relations  Consultant.  WEST'GROUP.  1600 
Anderson  Road,  McLean,  Virginia  22102. 

5.  Education:  List  each  college  and  law 
school  you  have  attended.  Including  dates  of 
attendance,  degrees  received,  and  dates  de- 
grees were  granted: 

Duke  University  School  of  Law,  1970-1973. 
J.D.  (1973). 

Brown  University,  1968-1969.  AM.  (1969). 

George  Washington  University,  1966-1968, 
A.B.  (1968). 

Harvard  University,  Summers,  1967-1968. 

San  Antonio  College,  Spring  1966. 
Summer  1964. 

Harding  College,  1964-January  1966. 

III.  General  (Pobuc) 

I.  An  ethlc&l  consideration  under  C^anon  2 
of  the  American  Bar  Association's  Code  of 
Professional  Responsibility  calls  for  "every 
lawyer,  regardless  of  professional  promi- 
nence or  professional  workload,  to  find 
some  time  to  participate  In  serving  the  dis- 
advantaged." Describe  what  you  have  done 
to  fulfill  these  responsibilities,  Ustlng  specif- 
ic Instances  and  the  amount  of  time  devoted 
to  each. 

Since  1983.  my  service  as  a  judge  has  pre- 
vented my  engaging  In  the  practice  of  law  In 
any  fashion.  Consistent  with  my  judicial  re- 
sponsibilities, however,  I  have  worked  ac- 
tively In  organizations  or  groups  seeking  to 
Improve  the  administration  of  justice.  In- 
cluding  prison   conditions    In   the    United 
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states.  Por  example.  I  served  u  a  member 
of  the  Taak  Force  on  Prison  Industries,  an 
ad  hoc  organlBttlon  formed  by  Chief  Justice 
Burger  to  facilitate  the  development  of 
meaningful  trynlnc  azKl  vocational  opportu- 
nities for  priaoD  It*?"***"  In  addition.  I  have 
served  as  a  charter  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Community  Corrections,  an  ad  hoc 
group  of  federal  and  state  officials  (and  the 
broader  legal  community)  seeking  to  foster. 
In  an  area  of  overcrowded  prisons,  public 
awareness  of  alternative  means  of  pimish- 
ment  and  Incarceration.  I  have  also  served 
as  chairman  of  the  D.C.  Circuit's  Committee 
on  the  Bioentennlal  of  the  Constitution, 
which  has  sponsored  educational  programs 
related  to  the  Constitution  for  the  benefit 
of  the  general  public  (Including  students)  as 
well  as  the  bench  and  bar.  Finally,  I  have 
been  actively  involved.  Including  providing 
In-houae  legal  services,  with  a  non-profit 
corporation  that  provides  housing  for  men- 
tally retarded  adults  In  Northern  Virginia. 

Throughout  my  work  in  private  practice,  I 
made  myself  available  to  handle  pro  bono 
matters.  Shortly  after  Joining  the  firm  in 
Los  Angeles  (in  1974),  I  handled  (successful- 
ly) a  state  criminal  charge  against  an  Indi- 
viduaL  The  charge  (grand  theft  auto)  was 
dismissed  prior  to  trial  following  negotia- 
Uoiis  with  the  Inglewood.  California  pros- 
ecutor. I  also  handled  a  landlord-tenant  dis- 
pute for  the  same  individual  following  com- 
pletion of  the  criminal  proceedings. 

In  Washington.  D.C.  I  volimteered  for  the 
D.C.  Bar's  list  of  attorneys  to  handle  pro 
bono  matters.  By  referral  from  the  bar,  I 
was  iHlmarUy  involved  in  a  sensitive,  pro- 
tracted dcHnestic  relations  matter.  Including 
obtaining  emergency  injunctive  relief  by 
virtue  of  spousal  abuse  difficulties.  Ulti- 
mately, the  matter  resulted  in  a  divorce 
decree  to  my  client's  satisfaction. 

2.  Do  you  currently  belong,  or  have  you 
belonged,  to  any  organization  which  dis- 
criminates on  the  basis  of  race.  sex.  or  reli- 
gion—through  either  formal  membership 
requirements  or  the  practical  implementa- 
tion of  membership  policies?  If  so.  list,  with 
dates  of  membership.  What  you  have  done 
to  try  to  change  these  policies? 

For  a  brief  period  (from  Dec.  30.  1987 
until  resignation  by  letter  dated  March  31. 
1989).  I  was  an  associate  member.  Lawyer's 
Club  of  Washington.  The  club  is  a  social  or- 
ganisation of  lawyers  and  Judges  in  Wash- 
ington D.C.  It  has  no  place  of  business,  11- 
oeoat  or  the  like.  It  meets  periodically  as  a 
group  for  lunches,  and  has  two  diimers  an- 
nually. Several  months  after  Joining  the 
Lawyer's  Club.  I  Indicated  to  Chief  Judge 
Howard  Markey  (UdS.  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Federal  Circuit),  who  Is  likewise  an  asso- 
ciate member,  that  I  would  support  infor- 
mal efforts  then  underway  to  encourage 
opening  the  group  to  women.  I  have  recent- 
ly been  advised  by  Chief  Judge  Markey 
that.  In  his  considered  view,  no  change  in 
policy  Is  likely  to  occur  In  the  foreseeable 
future.  I  have  therefore  withdrawn  from 
the  group,  m  view  of  concerns  over  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  prospective  officer  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  serving  as  a  member  of 
a  gender-exclustve  organisation  of  profes- 
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Member,  United  Methodist  Men.  Trinity 
Methodist  Church.  McLean.  VA..  from  1978- 
present  I  have  no  plans  to  withdraw  from 
paztldpatian  in  the  United  Methodist  MeiL 
Each  congregation  of  the  United  Methodist 
Church  has  a  women's  (United  Methodist 
Women)  and  men's  (United  Methodist  Men) 
organlntion  dedicated  to  spiritual  and 
social  purposes.  I  am  aware  of  no  sentiment 


whatever  that  these  time-honored,  religious- 
related  organizations  are  in  any  way  lnv>- 
propriate  or  Improper,  nor  am  I  aware  of 
any  effort  (or  even  any  suggestion)  within 
the  United  Methodist  Church  to  disband 
such  organizations. 

Exhibit  2 

U.S.  Sbmatb, 
Waahington,  DC,  AprU  4,  1989. 
Hon.  JosxPH  R.  BiDKii,  Jr.. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  U.S. 
Senate,  Waahington,  DC 

Dkar  Joe  I  am  returning  to  you  the  four 
blue  dips  I  received  from  the  Judiciary 
Committee  dated  March  17,  1989,  regarding 
the  nominations  of  Ferdinand  F.  Fernandez 
and  Pamela  Ann  Rymer  to  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Ninth  (Circuit,  Robert  C. 
Bonner  to  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
Central  District  of  California,  and  Vaugtin 
Walker  to  the  UJ3.  District  Court  for  the 
Northern  District  of  California.  My  recom- 
mendations are  affirmative  regarding  the 
Fernandez,  Rymer,  and  Bonner  nominations 
and.  for  the  reasons  set  forth  below,  nega- 
tive regarding  the  Walker  nomination. 

With  respect  to  the  Bonner  nomination.  I 
want  to  express  my  objection  to  the  proce- 
dure of  reQuesting  action  on  a  blue  slip  for  a 
nomination  for  which  there  is.  as  yet,  no  va- 
cancy. In  this  case,  the  position  for  which 
Mr.  Bonner  has  been  nominated  will  not 
become  vacant  until  Judge  Rymer's  nomina- 
tion to  the  Ninth  (Circuit  has  been  con- 
firmed. In  the  interests  of  assisting  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  in  moving  ahead  as  expe- 
ditiously as  possible  with  regard  to  the 
pencUng  nominations,  however.  I  am  return- 
ing the  Rymer  and  Bonner  blue  slips  simul- 
taneously. I  wish  to  make  clear  that  I  con- 
tinue to  oppose  this  pnx^edure,  and  my  ac- 
quiescence in  tills  Instance  should  not  be  in- 
terpreted as  approval  of  the  procedure  in 
the  case  of  future  nominations. 

With  respect  to  the  Walker  nomination,  I 
have  given  careful  consideration  to  whether 
Mr.  Walker  should  be  confirmed  for  a  life- 
time appointment  to  the  federal  bench.  I 
have  reached  the  conclusion  that  his  actions 
with  respect  to  his  membership  in  a  discre- 
tioniury  club  are  disqualifying.  His  persistent 
refusal  to  terminate  his  membership  in  this 
club  and  his  testimony  regarding  this  Issue 
at  the  Judiciary  Committee's  hearing  in  the 
last  Congress  demonstrates  an  attitude  and 
an  Insensitivity  which  is  unacceptable  for  a 
member  of  the  federal  Judiciary. 

The  commentary  to  C^anon  2  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  Code  of  Judicial  Con- 
duct explicitly  states  that  "it  is  inappropri- 
ate for  a  judge  to  hold  membership  in  any 
organization  that  practices  invidious  dis- 
crimination on  the  basis  of  race,  sex,  reli- 
gion, or  national  origin". 

The  Judiciary  Committee  is  familiar  with 
the  discriminatory  membership  policies  of 
the  club  at  issue  In  the  Walker  nomina- 
tion—the Olympic  Club  of  San  Frandaco— 
since  these  policies  were  discussed  at  length 
during  the  Committee's  consideration  of  the 
nomination  of  Anthony  Kennedy  In  Deonn- 
ber  of  1987. 

Judge  Kennedy's  perception  of  the  prob- 
lem that  arose  from  his  membership  In  the 
Olympic  Club  and  his  resolution  of  the  issue 
stand  in  stark  contrast  to  Mr.  Walker's. 
Judge  Kennedy  had  resigned  from  the 
Olympic  CHub  in  November  of  1987,  follow- 
ing a  vote  by  the  club's  members  against  a 
plan  that  would  have  admitted  women. 
Judge  Kennedy,  in  his  testimony  before  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  demonstrated  repeat- 
edly his  own  growing  awareness  of  and  sen- 


sitivity to  the  problems  arising  from  mem- 
bership in  a  private  club  which  discrimi- 
nates against  women  and  minorities  and  the 
need  for  Judges  to  take  action  to  terminate 
membership  in  such  a  club.  In  response  to 
questions  regarding  "why  did  it  take  so 
long"  for  him  to  resign  from  the  Olympic 
Club,  Justice  Kennedy  responded: 

"Discrimination  comes  from  several 
sources.  Sometimes  it  is  active  hostility.  And 
sometimes  It  is  Just  insensitivity  and  indif- 
ference. And  over  the  years,  I  have  tried  to 
become  more  sensitive  to  the  existence  of 
subtle  barriers  to  the  advancement  of 
women  and  of  minorities  in  society.  And  this 
was  an  issue  on  which  I  was  continuing  to 
educate  myself." 

Substantial  weight  was  also  given  to  the 
fact  that  Judge  Keimedy  had  previously  re- 
signed from  a  discriminatory  club  in  his 
home  community  In  1980.  He  also  testified 
very  firmly  and  forthrightly  that  "constitu- 
tional and  public  morality  make  race  or  sex 
distinctions  unacceptable  for  membership" 
In  these  private  clubs. 

The  Judiciary  Committee  in  Its  report  on 
the  Kennedy  nomination  expressed  the 
hope  that  Judge  Kennedy's  conduct  in  re- 
signing from  the  Olympic  dub  would  set  a 
"positive  example  for  other  Judges  and  Judi- 
cial nominees". 

In  contrast,  for  more  than  a  year,  Mr. 
Walker  has  refused  to  take  such  action  and, 
in  his  testimony  before  the  Conunittee,  at- 
tempted to  defend  the  club's  discriminatory 
policies  by  seeking  to  cast  them  in  a  favor- 
able, but  factually  incorrect,  light. 

For  example,  Mr.  Walker  testified  to  the 
Committee  last  June,  "In  the  past,  there 
had  been  no  formal  exclusion  of  blacks  or. 
Indeed,  any  other  racial  minorities".  (Tran- 
script, June  13,  1988,  p.  38.)  That  statement 
is  contradicted  by  an  August  8.  1988,  letter 
to  the  Judiciary  Committee  from  George 
Riley,  the  Special  Assistant  to  the  San 
Francisco  City  Attorney.  He  stated: 

"From  Its  inception,  the  bylaws  of  the 
Olympic  Club  restricted  membership  to 
"only  white  male  citizens  of  the  United 
States  of  good  moral  character.  Integrity 
and  reputation."  This  policy  of  racial  segre- 
gation was  challenged  in  1967  when  commu- 
nity groups  and  others  brought  pressure 
against  the  Club.  Nevertheless,  the  Board  of 
Directors  unanimously  elected  to  retain  the 
whites  only  membership  restriction.  A  year 
later,  this  ban  against  minorities  was  quietly 
dropped." 

Mr.  Walker  also  characterized  the  Olym- 
pic Club  as  having  completed  "substantial" 
change  and  having  "promise  of  future 
change"  with  respect  to  admission  of  black 
Individuals  to  membership.  (Transcript, 
June  13,  1988,  P.  41.)  Mr.  Riley,  in  his 
August  8  letter,  however,  indicated  that  the 
club  had  not  admitted  any  blacks  imtil  the 
spring  of  1988  when  "in  response  to  the 
pending  lawsuit  [by  the  C^ty  of  San  Francis- 
co against  the  Olympic  CHub  based  upon  vio- 
lations of  state  civil  rights  laws],  the  club 
announced  that  it  admitted  two  black  men 
into  its  membership  of  more  than  4,700 
voting  members." 

The  Committee  has  also  received  a  copy 
of  a  press  release  of  the  Olympic  Club. 
dated  June  30,  1088,  describing  certain  ac- 
tions taken  by  the  Board  of  Directors  re- 
garding procedures  for  monetary  transac- 
tions expressly  adopted  for  the  purpose  of 
avoiding  coverage  under  the  San  Francisco 
City  ordinances  prohibiting  discrimination 
by  certain  clubs.  This  release  which  con- 
cludes with  the  statement  that  the  Olympic 
Club  was  taking  these  actions  to  "defend 
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the  fundamental  rights  of  its  members 
against  the  strong  arm  of  political  oppres- 
sion" is  wholly  inconsistent  with  Mr.  Walk- 
er's characterization  of  an  organization  vol- 
untarily moving  towards  compliance  with 
basic  civil  rights  principles. 

With  resiiect  to  the  issue  of  discrimination 
against  women,  the  record  also  indicates  nu- 
merous statements  by  Mr.  Walker  attempt- 
ing either  to  defend  the  club's  policies  or  to 
diminish  the  significance  of  this  issue. 

For  example,  he  stated  in  his  testimony 
that  the  club  had  defeated  "on  a  very  close 
vote"  a  referendum  to  change  the  bylaws  on 
admission  of  women  to  full  membership. 
(Transcript.  June  13.  1988.  p.  38.)  In  fact, 
this  referendum— which  is  the  same  vote 
which  precipitated  Judge  Kennedy's  resig- 
nation from  the  Olympic  Club— was  defeat- 
ed by  a  vote  of  1,540  to  2.082. 

During  this  testimony.  Mr.  Walker  stated 
that  a  woman's  athletic  club  offering  attilet- 
ic  facilities  was  within  a  block  of  the  Olym- 
pic Club  and  indicated  his  view  that  the 
availability  of  an  alternative  facility  for 
women  made  their  exclusion  from  member- 
ship in  the  Olympic  Club  "distinguishable" 
from  the  exclusion  of  blacks.  (Transcript, 
June  13,  1988.  p.  42.) 

Mr.  Walker  also  repeatedly  asserted 
duririg  this  testimony  that  the  club  was 
making  progress  toward  eliminating  discrim- 
ination against  women.  (Transcript,  June 
13.  1988,  p.  46.)  These  statements  M>pear  to 
have  little  factual  basis  and  were  refuted  in 
Mr.  RUery's  letter  to  the  Committee  which 
recites,  in  detail,  the  steps  the  club  had 
taken  to  defend  its  discriminatory  practices 
in  the  litigation  brought  against  the  club  by 
the  C^ty  of  San  Francisco. 

In  sum,  for  well  over  a  year,  Mr.  Walker 
has  defended  his  continued  membership  in 
this  discriminatory  club  and  has  failed  to 
acknowledge  the  impropriety  of  maintain- 
ing membership  in  such  a  club  and  ^point- 
ment  to  the  federal  bench.  Although  he  has 
expressed  his  own  opposition  to  the  contin- 
ued exclusion  of  women  from  the  Olympic 
Club  and  lurged  a  repeal  of  its  exclusionary 
rule,  his  testimony  and  statements  on  the 
subject  demonstrated  a  fundamental  lack  of 
understanding  of  the  significance  of  this 
issue.  Indeed,  his  testimony  that  the  exist- 
ence of  a  nearby  women's  athletic  club 
made  the  issue  of  invidious  discrimination 
based  on  sex  different  from  ttiat  based  upon 
race  suggests  a  gross  insensitivity— in 
marked  contrast  to  Judge  Kennedy's  under- 
standing—regarding the  damage  that  exclu- 
sionary membership  policies  generate — even 
if  other  facilities  are  available  to  serve  those 
denied  admission. 

This  insensitivity  is  also  expressed  in  the 
July  18,  1988,  letter  to  the  editor  of  an 
Olympic  Club  publication  from  Mr.  Walker. 
In  that  letter,  one  argument  he  makes  is 
that  the  policy  has  put  nominees  to  the  fed- 
eral bench,  like  himself,  "on  the  spot"  and 
that  other  public  servants  are  "next  in  line 
as  targets  of  rules  prohibiting  or  inhibiting 
membership  in  a  single  sex  club".  Although 
the  same  letter  begins  by  urging  the  change 
on  the  basis  of  "fairness",  his  emphasis  and 
approach  to  this  issue  is,  again,  fundamen- 
tally different  from  Judge  Kennedy's. 

The  contrast  between  Judge  Kennedy's 
statements  regarding  the  Olympic  Club's 
policies  and  those  made  by  Mr.  Walker  is 
striking,  and,  in  Ught  of  these  statements,  it 
is  not  at  all  surprising  that  Judge  Ketmedy 
resigned  following  the  defeated  referendum 
on  membership  for  women  while  B4r. 
Walker  chose  to  retain  tiis  membership. 

Mr.  Walker's  basic  perspective  on  this 
issue  and  his  defense  of  the  club's  position 


cannot,  in  my  view,  be  rectified  by  a  belated 
resignation,  calculated  to  win  confirmation 
rather  than  prompted  by  recognition  of  the 
impropriety  of  m^intjitTitngr  such  a  member- 
ship. 

There  are  additional  controversies  regard- 
ing Mr.  Walker  raised  in  connection  with  his 
demeanor  and  handling  of  the  Gay  Olym- 
pics litigation  which  are  relevant  in  terms  of 
the  nominee's  potential  Judicial  tempera- 
ment. These  issues  have  not  been  satisfacto- 
rily factually  resolved  because,  in  part,  of 
the  assertion  of  attorney-client  privileges.  I 
am  persuaded,  however,  that  Mr.  Walker's 
actions  with  respect  to  his  membership  In  a 
discriminatory  club  are  by  themselves  dis- 
qualifying. 

For  the  Senate  to  approve  this  nomina- 
tion would  send  a  very  inappropriate  mes- 
sage to  women  and  minority  individuals  in 
California  and  throughout  the  nation.  I  am 
unaware  of  any  other  instance  where  the 
Committee  has  knowingly  approved  a  Judi- 
cial nominee  who  has  taken  the  position  es- 
poused by  Mr.  Walker  with  respect  to  the 
appropriateness  of  continued  membership 
in  a  discriminatory  club.  I  urge  that  the 
nomination  of  Vaughn  Walker  not  be  ap- 
proved. 

Cordially, 

Alar  Crahstor. 

Arijmgtoh,  VA,  May  3, 1S89. 
Hon.  Alar  Cbarstor, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Veterant  Affairs, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairmar:  I  have  your  letter 
and  enclosures  of  April  20,  1989,  wherein 
you  ask  that  I  share  further  with  you  my 
basis  for  believing  that,  despite  Chief  Judge 
Markey's  view,  membership  in  the  Lawyers' 
Club  of  Washington  will  soon  include 
women.  You  have  also  asked  that  I  detail 
my  personal  participation  in  efforts  to  en- 
courage that  group  and  the  Cosmos  Club  to 
admit  women. 

I  do  not  share  Judge  fidarkey's  opinion 
that  admitting  women  into  the  Lawyers' 
Cnub  is  imlikely  tn  the  foreseeable  future.  I 
do  not  know  the  basis  for  his  view  or  any 
factual  predicate  for  it.  The  club  has  existed 
for  87  years.  Its  most  senior  member  Joined 
in  1939.  If  I  believed  as  Judge  Starr  does 
that  Cliief  Judge  Markey  is  correct,  I  would 
have  left  the  club.  But  I  believe  that  this 
kind  of  change  can  be  brought  about  best 
from  within.  And  while,  indeed.  I  acknowl- 
edge the  validity  of  your  point  about  per- 
ception and  share  it,  my  view  is  that  more 
can  be  done  in  this  instance  to  bring  about 
change  vrithin  the  group  than  by  shimning 
it  or  walking  away.  To  be  sive,  a  group 
which  invidiously  discriminates  Is  vastly  dif- 
ferent. But  as  Justice  Kennedy  observed 
about  the  difficulty  of  defining  these  words, 
precision  Is  illusive.  Nonetheless,  resort  to 
the  Webster's  Third  New  International  IHc- 
tionary.  1976— a  date  vproximating  the 
time  the  commentary  to  Canon  2  was  under 
consideration— does  reveal  that  the  word  in- 
vidious is  about  eight  or  nine  on  a  language 
"Richter  scale."  It  is  a  word  connoting  de- 
famatory, hateful,  obnoxious  and  odious. 
These  words,  particularly  "odious."  are  far 
more  severe  than  the  one  I  used  on  April  14. 
"Odlousness"  is  defined  as  the  state  of  being 
subjected  to  widespread  or  deep  hatred  or 
condemnation  often  marked  by  loathing  or 
contempt.  As  with  Justice  Kennedy.  I  would 
not  have  Joined  a  group  with  such  practices. 
But  that  Is  a  different  case  from  that  of  a 
group  which,  absent  those  traits,  has  ad- 
hered to  an  outmoded  tradition  reflective  of 
a  (leriod  of  male  dominated  commercialism. 


It  is  there  that  interstitial  efforts  can  be 
fruitful  in  overcoming  the  inertia  of  the 
past. 

The  constitution  and  bylaws  of  the  Law- 
yers' Club  do  not  preclude  the  admission  of 
women.  (The  occasional  use  of  a  masculine 
pronoun  Is  not.  to  my  knowledge,  considered 
exclusive,  but  in  the  vein  of  its  universal 
usage.)  Therefore,  no  formal  written  pro- 
posals to  change  a  governing  document  by 
democratic  process  have  been  in  order. 
Thus,  my  efforts  at  fostering  a  change  in 
the  practice  of  all  male  membership  have 
been  to  encourage  the  members  to  recognize 
that  for  our  limited  purposes  women  mem- 
bers would  be  welcomed.  These  efforts  in- 
cluded importuning  the  past  presidents  over 
the  years  of  my  associate  membership  and 
seeking  numerous  suggestions  from  them 
and  the  secretary  as  to  the  best  candidates 
to  propose  to  break  the  barrier.  I  remind 
you  that  as  an  associate  member,  I  do  not 
have  a  vote.  I  know  of  no  member  who  has 
expressed  a  negative  view  to  the  admission 
of  women,  although  there  is  plenty  of  senti- 
ment against  being  forced  by  law  to  do  so. 
Nonetheless,  I  adhere  to  the  view  that  since 
the  group  is  exclusively  for  lawyers  and 
Judges,  it  ought  to  and  will  react  favorably 
to  nominations  of  women  for  membership. 
There  are  many  others  in  the  club  working 
for  such  result  and  I  have  been  advised  that 
nominations  of  women  for  membership 
have  been  recently  made  and  are  in  the 
process  of  being  made.  I,  thus,  remain  con- 
vinced that  Judge  Markey's  prediction  is  in 
error. 

I  observe  that  any  change  within  the  Law- 
yers' CHub  must  result  from  a  genuine  desire 
not  only  for  such  change,  but  for  the  bene- 
fit of  real  social  and  professional  compan- 
ionship of  women.  To  do  less  would  smack 
of  tokenism  and  be  an  insult  to  the  women 
nominated.  I  will  not  be  a  party  to  such  a 
disingenuous  exercise.  Accordingly,  there  is 
a  need  for  delicate  planning,  which  I  be- 
lieve. I  can  participate  in  as  an  associate 
member  to  bring  about  that  change.  I  have 
spoken  to  a  number  of  women  as  to  their 
willingness  and  desire  to  Join  the  group. 

I  would  like  also  to  address  your  expressed 
desire  (page  3  of  your  letter)  that  I  reconsid- 
er my  view  in  light  of  those  of  Justice  Ken- 
nedy, Judge  Starr,  and  your  reference  to 
your  views  in  your  enclosed  letter  about  the 
Walker  nomination.  As  I  said  above,  If  I  saw 
no  chance  for  change,  I  would  have  left  the 
club;  but  I  see  the  change  as  very  close  at 
hand.  I  trust  you  do  not  mean  to  suggest 
that  I  resign  simply  because  of  your  ex- 
pressed concern,  for  I  share  your  view  that 
a  belated  resignation  Is  subject  to  an  inter- 
pretation of  being  motivated  by  desire  for 
confirmation  and  would  not  be  a  positive  ex- 
ample for  other  judges  and  Judicial  nomi- 
nees which  we  both  seek.  Moreover.  I  re- 
spectfully submit  that  my  open  approach  to 
these  Issues,  as  evidenced  by  my  efforts  to 
bring  about  change  In  the  two  groups  under 
discussion  (one  successfully),  distinguishes 
my  case  from  your  view  of  Mr.  Walker  and 
dispels  any  appearance  of  impropriety  from 
membership  as  such.  In  light  of  your  par- 
ticular Interest  in  ensuring  that  Judicial  and 
other  nominees  are  committed  to  equal  op- 
portunity for  women,  I  add  to  my  response 
that  during  the  past  18  years  as  a  Judge,  I 
have  never  hesitated  to  select  a  woman  as 
my  law  clerk  which  my  record  will  reflect. 

My  efforts  at  the  Cosmos  Club  date  back 
three  or  four  years.  As  a  new  member.  I  felt 
any  earlier  effort  would  be  dismissed  as  that 
of  an  upstart.  I  have  held  no  office  on  any 
standing  committee  of  the  club.  However, 
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because  of  my  expreoaion  of  interest  in  this 
issue— particularly  to  many  older  active 
members— I  was  asked  to  serve  and  did  serve 
on  an  ad  hoc  legal  affairs  committee  to  deal 
with  this  matter.  Shortly  thereafter,  the 
club  Board  Itself  proposed  a  bylaw  change 
making  women  eligible  for  membership.  My 
participation  thereafter  was  extensive,  but 
as  with  the  Lawyers'  Club,  I  drafted  no  let- 
ters or  documents.  Like  Justice  Kennedy 
and  Judge  Starr,  I  kept  my  efforts  informal, 
though  I  went  far  beyond  a  mere  offer  to 
support  another's  effort.  It  seems  to  me 
that  a  public  detailing  of  my  participation 
in  the  effort  at  the  Cosmos  Club  could  set  a 
precedent  which  would  operate  to  chill  will- 
ingness of  others  to  undertake  similar  ef- 
forts in  other  clubs.  In  addition,  to  do  so 
would  involve  others  who  legitimately  wish 
their  privacy  to  be  maintained.  Accordingly, 
I  prefer  simply  to  describe  my  participation 
as  quite  extensive.  I  am  at  liberty,  however, 
to  invite  you  to  contact  Mr.  Tedson  Meyers, 
PreaidKit  of  the  Cosmos  Club,  who  will 
verify  the  extent  of  my  efforts.  I  believe  a 
member  of  your  staff  at  our  April  14  meet- 
ing stiggested  he  knew  or  had  spoken  or 
planned  to  speak  with  Mr.  Meyers.  He  can 
also  affirm  that  many  women  have  been  ad- 
mitted to  the  club,  two  of  whom  I  spon- 
sored. 

In  c(»acluslon.  I  observe  that  there  seems 
to  be  at  least  two  ways  of  bringing  about  a 
aod^al  change  reflective  of  the  fact  women 
and  minorities  are  now  a  part  of  the  main- 
stream of  the  nation.  One  is  to  bring  legal 
and  suaslve  pressure  on  exclusive  groups. 
Tou  and  others  have  had  success  in  such  en- 
deavors. L  on  the  other  hand,  have  worked 
openly  from  within  the  two  groups  to  which 
I  belong,  likewise  with  considerable  success. 
Each  of  us.  I  submit,  has  demonstrated  a 
common  commitment  to  equality  of  reward 
for  each  cltiaen  according  to  ability  and 
without  regard  for  notions  of  historic  preju- 
dices. 

Sincerely, 

nUHK  Q.  NXBSKER. 
n.S.  SXMATE. 

Waahington,  DC.  April  10. 1989. 
Hob.  Pkaiik  Q.  Nxbbkxk. 

23M  North  Vermont  Street.  AHington,  VA. 

Dbak  Judgi  Nkbxkkr.  I  want  to  extend  to 
you  my  congratulations  on  your  nomination 
by  President  Bush  to  be  the  Chief  Judge  of 
the  new  United  States  Coiut  of  Veterans 
Appeals.  Your  nomination  is  a  truly  historic 
occasion. 

Since  the  Court  is  an  entirely  new  institu- 
tion, there  are  a  great  many  administrative 
and  logli^cal  tasks  that  need  to  be  accom- 
plished in  order  for  it  to  begin  operations,  as 
provided  in  the  Veterans  Judicial  Review 
Act.  on  September  1  of  this  year.  As  I  be- 
lieve you  are  aware,  arrangements  must  be 
made  as  soon  as  ponlble  to  obtain  space  for 
a  oourtnxmi  and  offices  for  immediate  as 
well  as  intermediate  and  long-term  use.  In 
addition,  plans  and  a  budget  for  necessary 
furnishings,  equipment,  supplies,  and  staff- 
ing must  also  be  prepared  without  delay  if 
the  Court  is  to  begin  functioning  efficiently. 

Thus.  I  would  like  to  assure  you  that  it 
would  not  be  considered  presumptuous  for 
you.  during  the  pendency  of  your  nomina- 
tion in  the  Senate,  to  begin  making  what- 
ever oontaets  and  plans  you  ccmsider  neces- 
sary to  ensure  that  appropriate  arrange- 
ments are  made  with  respect  to  matters 
sodi  as  a  budget,  funding,  space,  personnel. 
furnishings,  supidles.  and  equliNnent  for  the 
Court.  In  this  regard,  I  would  note  that  the 
September  1  starting  date  is  not  readily  sus- 


ceptible to  postponement  in  light  of  the  fact 
that  cases  already  exist  in  which  the  right 
to  appeal  to  the  Court  is  inherent  and  their 
numbers  can  be  expected  to  grow  rapidly  In 
the  coming  weeks  and  months. 

In  connection  with  the  Committee's  con- 
sideration of  your  nomination,  I  request,  as 
has  already  been  discussed  with  you  by 
Committee  staff,  that  you  provide  the  Com- 
mittee with  a  signed  statement  from  your 
physician  as  to  your  current  health  status. 
The  statement  should  include  descriptions 
of  any  current  health  problems  (and  any 
medications  prescribed  to  treat  them),  and 
of  any  problems  that  have  occurred  within 
the  past  5  years,  that  may  have  a  bearing  on 
your  ability  to  carry  out  the  duties  of  the 
Chief  Judge  for  the  15-year  term  for  which 
you  have  been  nominated.  This  document 
should  be  submitted  to  the  Committee  in  a 
sealed  envelope  marked  "Attention:  Edward 
P.  Scott,  General  Counsel". 

I  appreciate  your  cooperation  and  look 
forward  to  meeting  with  you  in  the  near 
future. 

With  best  personal  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Alah  Cranston, 

Oiairman. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will 
now  resume  legislative  session. 


PROVIDING  FOR  A  CONDITION- 
AL RECESS  OR  ADJOURNMENT 
OF  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  a  concurrent  resolution  to  the 
desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  38) 
providing  for  a  conditional  recess  or  ad- 
journment of  the  Senate  from  May  18  or  19, 
1989,  until  May  31,  1989,  and  a  conditional 
adjournment  of  the  House  from  May  25, 
1989,  untU  Iday  31,  1989. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  concurrent  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  concurrent 
resolution.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  concur- 
rent resolution. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

S.  Con.  Rks.  38 

Retolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentative* concurring).  That  when  the 
Senate  recesses  or  adjourns  at  the  close  of 
business  on  Thursday,  May  18,  1989,  or 
Friday,  May  19,  1989,  pursuant  to  a  motion 
made  by  the  majority  leader,  or  his  desig- 
nee, in  accordance  with  this  resolution,  it 
stand  recessed  or  adjourned  imtil  2:15  post 
meridiem  on  Wednesday,  May  31,  1989,  or 
untU  12  o'clock  meridian  on  the  second  day 
after  Members  are  notified  to  reassemble 
pursuant  to  section  2  of  this  resolution, 
whichever  occurs  first:  and  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  on  Thursday.  May  25.  1989, 


it  stand  adjourned  until  12  o'clock  meridian 
on  Wednesday,  May  31,  1989,  or  until  12 
o'clock  meridian  on  the  second  day  after 
Members  are  notified  to  reassemble  pursu- 
tmt  to  section  2  of  this  resolution,  whichever 
occurs  first. 

S»c.  2.  The  majority  leader  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  acting  Jointly 
after  consultation  with  the  minority  leader 
of  the  Senate  and  the  minority  leader  of  the 
House,  shall  notify  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House,  respectively,  to  reas- 
semble whenever,  in  their  opinion,  the 
public  interest  shall  warrant  it. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


ORDERS  FOR  TOMORROW 

ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  i:30  P.H.  TOMORROW 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  1:30  p.m.  tomor- 
row, Thursday,  May  18,  and  that  fol- 
lowing the  time  for  the  two  leaders, 
there  be  a  period  for  morning  business 
not  to  extend  beyond  2:30  p.m.,  with 
Senators  permitted  to  speak  therein 
for  up  to  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  TO  PROCEED  TO  CON- 
SIDERATION OF  THE  CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT— HOUSE  CON- 
CURRENT RESOLUTION  106 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  2:30 
p.m.,  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  conference  report  on 
the  budget  resolution.  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  106. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  THURSDAY,  MAY 
18,  1989  AT  1:30  P.M. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader 
has  no  further  business,  and  if  no 
other  Senator  is  seeking  recognition,  I 
now  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess,  under  the  pre- 
vious order,  until  1:30  p.m.  on  Thurs- 
day, May  18, 1989. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  5:35  p.m.,  recessed  until 
Thursday,  May  18. 1989,  at  1:30  p.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  May  17. 1989: 

DEPARTMENT  OP  STATE 

DELLA  M.  NEWMAN,  OP  WABHINOTON.  TO  BE  AM- 
BASSADOR  EXTRAORDINART   AND   PLENIFOTENTIA- 
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RT  OF  THE  UmTKD  8TATBB  OF  AMERICA  TO  HEW 
ZEAUUtD  AND  TO  SERVE  CONCDRRENTLT  AND  WITH- 
OUT ADDITIONAL  COMPENSATION  AS  AMBASSADOR 
EZTRAORDDIART  AND  PUanPOTENTlART  OF  THE 
DNTTED  STATES  OF  AMERICA  TO  WESTERN  SAMOA. 

ROBERT  D.  ORR.  OF  INDIANA.  TO  BE  AMBASSADOR 
EXTRAORDINARY  AND  PIXNIPOTENTIARY  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA  TO  THE  REPUBLIC  OP 
SINOAPORE. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  TRXASXTRY 

BRYCE  L.  HARLOW,  OF  VIROINIA.  TO  BE  A  DEPUTY 
UNDER  SECRETARY  OF  THE  TREASURY.  VICE  JOHN 
K.  MEAGHER.  RE8IONED. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE 

THE  FOUXJWINO  CANDIDATES  FOR  PERSONNEL 
ACTION  IN  THE  RBOULAR  CORPS  OF  THE  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  SERVICE  SUBJECT  TO  QUALIFICATIONS 
THEREFOR  AS  PROVIDED  BY  LAW  AND  REGULA- 
TIONS; 

1.  FOR  APPOINTMENT: 

To  be  medical  director 


BRUCE  A.  CHABNER 
DANIEL  O.  COWELL 


PHILIP  OORDEN 
IRWIN  J.  KOPIN 


To  be  senior  surgeon 

SAMUEL  BRODER  JOHN  I.  GAUjIN 

To  be  senior  assistant  pharmacist 

GARY  W.  BLAIR 

IN  THE  AIR  FORCE 

THE  FOUiOWINa  OFFICERS  FOR  APPOINTMENT  IN 
THE  RESERVE  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE  TO  THE  GRADE  IN- 
DICATED. UNDER  THE  PROVISION  OF  SECTIONS  SM. 
SaiB.  M7S.  AND  8174.  TTIT*  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE: 

To  be  major  general 

BRIO.  GEN.  CHARI28  R.  DRlOOERa  M7-60-0586,  AIR 
NATIONAL  GUARD  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

BRIG.  GEN.  JOE  H.  EWGLE.  50V-13-10M.  AIR  NATIONAL 
GUARD  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

To  be  brigadier  general 

COL.  TANDY  K.  BOZEMAN.  4l»-4«-«l«a.  AIR  NATIONAL 
GUARD  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

COL.  NELSON  E.  DUBGIN.  00«->4-»«16,  AIR  NATIONAL 
GUARD  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

COL.  ADOU^  P.  HEABON.  a47-l«-7M«.  AIR  NATIONAL 
GUARD  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

COL.  FRED  R.  HEUtS.  420-3«-Ma7.  AIR  NATIONAL 
GUARD  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

COU  JOHNNY  J.  HOBBS.  14«-»»-S4J7,  AIR  NATIONAL 
GUARD  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

COL.  THOMAS  W.  NAPOUTAN.  »72-S«-«0«4.  AIR  NA- 
TIONAL GUARD  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

COL.  RICHARD  E.  PlgZUUiO.  0«-»0-0M»,  AIR  NA- 
TIONAL GUARD  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

COL.  JAMES  H.  RENSCHEN.  4M-44-204S.  AIR  NATION- 
AL GUARD  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

COL.  DAVID  J.  RI8T.  17«-«)-»413.  AIR  NATIONAL 
GUARD  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

COL.  DAN  A.  ROBAR.  S04-M-0M1,  AIR  NATIONAL 
GUARD  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

COL.  WILLIAM  J.  grOCKWELI>  047-S0-120I.  AIR  NA- 
TIONAL GUARD  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

COL.  TERRENCEP.  WOODS.  6«-«0-«172.  AIR  NATION- 
AL GUARD  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

m  THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE 

THE  FOUiOWING  CANDIDATES  FOR  PERSONNEL 
ACTION  IN  THE  REGULAR  CORPS  OF  THE  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  SERVICE  SUBJECT  TO  QUALIFICATIONS 
THEREFOR  AS  PROVIDED  BY  LAW  AND  REGULA- 
TIONS: 

1.  FOR  PERMANENT  PROMOTION: 

To  be  medical  director 


THOMAS  R.  BENDER 
JAMES  E.  BERNER 
GEORGE  S.  BOWEN 
GERAU)  A.  FAICH 
TIMOTHY  G.  FUaONG 
HAROLD  U.  OINZBURG 
MARY  E  GUINAN 
ALANR.  HINMAN 


CHARIXB  U  HOSTETTER 
MICHAEL  P.  HUDOPre 
WILLIAM  D.  LASSEK 
»"«*"■  A.  MORENO 
FTTZHUOH  a  M  MUILAN 
AUAN  S.  NOONAN 
ROGER  J.  PORTER 
KENNVTB  E  POWELL 


To  be  senior  surgeon 


SUSAN  &  CARLflON 
EDWIN  P.  EWINO.  JR 
FREDERICK  L.  FKRRia  m 
JOHN  C.  FINIXY 
DOROTHY  M.  OOHDES 
WnJJAM  C.  KNOWI2R 
DAIX  N.  LAWRENCE 


RICHARD  C.  MOORE.  JR 
RICHARD  J.  OBRIEN.  JR 
RICHARD  D.  OLSON 
DOROTHY  D.  SOON 
ANOEUTA  J.  SUMGA 
CARL  J.  TJERANDSEN 
JAY&l 


To  be  surgeon 

JOYCE  M.  JOHNSON 

To  be  dental  director 


C.  MICHAEL  BECK 
JOHN  L.  DRAOER 
ERNEST  HARDAWAY 
CLIFFORD  C.  SCHARKE 


CONRAD  A.  8CHW AIM 
GENE  R.  SirRRTTT 
JOHN  R.  SUNDEIX 


To  be  senior  dental  surgeon 


PATRICK  C.  BLAKE 
ANTHONY  R.  CAVALLI 
JAN  R.  GOLDSMITH 
JEFFREY  T.  HOFFEU) 
MELVIN  L.  LERNER 
JAMES  A.  UPTON 
RONALD  A.  LORTS 


REGINAIX)  LOUIE 
WtUJAM  J.  NIENDORFF 
LARRY  D.  PRATER 
JOHN  P.  ROS8ETTI 
DONALD  A.  SCHNEIDER 
MICHAEL  R.  WALKER 
TONIBM  WALLER 


To  be  dental  surgeon 


JAMES  E  ADAMO 
JOHN  F.  ANTON 
JOHN  D.  LEVY 
THOMAS  O.  OAS 

To  be  nurse  director 


FORREST  H.  PEEBLES 
GREGORY  T.  SMITH 
JONATHAN  C.  SMITH 


EII£EN  P.  OUNTER 
JOAN  A.  HARTWEU, 
BERNADINEB. 
KUCHINSKI 


LIUJE  A.  SIXBODNICK 


To  be  senior  nurse  officer 


M  ELIZABETH  DICKEY 
JEAN  E  HASTWOS 
JANET  M  JONES 


BETTE  LOUISE  UaiPERLE 
DANIEL  J.  WAIZ 


To  be  nurse  officer 


EI£ANOR  B.  SCHRON 
MICHAEL  D.  SMITH 
MARIA  J.  TAVORMINA 


WILUAM  B.  CAMPBELL 
THERESA  M.  MCDONAU} 
DANIEL  A.  NAPOLIELLO 
CARROLL  G.  ONEHL 

To  be  senior  assistant  nurse  officer 

DAVID  L.  GRIFFITH 

To  be  engineer  director 


KEITH  E.  ENDERS 
BRUCE  T.  FERRIS 
DAVID  L.  LARSON 
JOHN  N.  LEO 


WAYNE  R.  MATHIS 
W.  A-  MULLEN,  m 
MALCOLM  B.  REDDOCH 
DARRYL  D.  TYl£R 


To  be  senior  engineer  officer 

THOMAS  M  BEDICK  RALPH  L.  HOGGE 

HERBERT  CAUDILL.  JR  ROGER  C.  JENSEN 

CLARENCE  H.  EMMETT,  JR  BROCK  M.  NICHOLSON 
C.  UnVIS  FOX.  JR 
MARIU8  J.  GEDOAUDAS 
ROBERT  W.  HARDING 
GARY  C.  HAWTHORN 
TOBIAS  A.  HEGDAHL 


CARL  A.  ROTH 
MERLE  M.  WAS80N 
FREDRICK  W.  WEUJJt 
DAVID  L.  WEST 


To  be  engineer  officer 


GERALD  V.  BABIOLAN 
ROBERT  A.  YOUNG 


WILLIAM  R.  ZOBEL 


To  be  scientist  director 


WILLIAM  A.  BETTS 
BOBBY  D.  BRAYBOY 
DAVID  G.  BROWN 
JAMEB  M.  EVERTS 

To  be  senior  scientist 


RICHARD  C.  HENNEBERRY 
JAMES  R.  KING 
HARVEY  RUOOU>H 
HUGH  &  SLOAN.  JR 


MICHAEL  L.  ADESS 
DOUGLAS  L.  ARCHER 
JEANNE  R.  BURG 
DONALD  L.  CAMPBELL 
DAVID  L  CONOVER 
LAURENCE  J.  DOEMENY 


DONALD  D.  DOIXBERG 
LIREKA  P.  JOSEPH 
KENNETH  KREIJ. 
THOMAS  B.  SHOPE.  JR 
ROBERT  SPIRT  AS 


To  be  scientist 

ALICE  L.  OREIFE 

To  be  sanitarian  director 


TROY  W.  COLE 

W.  ALLEN  KINGSBURY 


TRUMAN  L.  MCCASLAND 


To  be  senior  sanitarian 

RICHARD  A.  IXMEN  ERVQt  L.  MOORE 

To  be  sanitarian 


THOMAS  E.  CROW 
RICHARD  W.  HARTU: 


PAUL  D.  PRYOR 


To  be  veterinary  director 

RONAU)  W.  MOCB 

To  be  senior  veterinary  officer 

MORRIS  E.  POTTER 

To  be  pharmacist  director 


NORMAN  C.  DITTMAN 
OAYIX  R-  DOIXCEK 
JIMMY  R.  MITCHEIX 
FRANCIS  X  OSUUJVAN. 
JR 


THEODORE  B  PUKAS 
JEROME  C.  SHORT 


To  be  senior  pharmacist 


GEORGE  D.  ARMSTRONG. 

JR  

GARY  J.  BUKHIXR 
GARY  L.  CHADWICK 
FRANKA.DODOE 
LOUIS  D.  FAIRFIELD 
WYMANMFORD 
RICHARD  N.  HBRRIER 
ffTEPHKN  A.  MAURER 


PRANK  J.  NICE 
DENNIS  A.  PUIUFP 
JAMEB  E  RIUY.  JR 
EUGENE  B.  SMITH.  JR 
RICHARD  M  TAFFKT 
LAWRENCE  A.  TRI8BEL 
RAY  D.  WEBTEKLAOE 
ALAN  M  YAMASHTTA 


To  be  pharmacist 


THOMAS  M.  DOLAN 
STEVEN  J.  DONELAN 
MICHAEL  W.  DREIS 
STEPHAN  L.  FOSTER 
PAUL  F.  JAR08INSKI 
GORDON  R.  JOHNSTON 


RICK  a  LARRABEE 
HAUtON  J.  MARTIN 
AN  ASTASIA  E.  PEREZ 
THOMAS  H.  PEREZ 
MARKE.RAMEY 
RICHARD  A.  8TO WE 


To  be  dietitian  director 

CAROLYN  PRZEKURAT 

To  be  senior  dietitian 

MICHAEL  A.  BERNSTEIN   PTTER  M.  STBOMAYER 
ALBERTA  C.  BOURN 

To  be  therapist  director 

ROBERT  K.  BAUS 

To  be  senior  therapist 

JAMES  A.  BIRKE  B  THOMAS  8CHEIB 

ROBERT  E.  MANSELL 

To  be  therapist 

ANDREW  NOVICK  WAYNE  &  SMITH 

To  be  health  services  director 


JOEL  O.  BOSTROM 
RALPH  E  BUNGE 
NORMAN  E.  CHILDB 
JOHN  H.  EILERT.  JR 
KENNETH  R.  ENVALL 


JOHN  E  HUBBARD 
CARLO.  IXUKEFEU) 
EDWIN  A.  MUXXR 
ALAN  F.  8CHMIERER 
WILBUR  F.  VANPELT 


To  be  senior  ?iealth  services  officer 


MICHAEL  B.  BECKERMAN 
BARRY  BRAOIN 
JOSEPH  E.  BRANTLEY.  JR 
JOHN  J.  COHN 
LARRY  D.  EDMONDS 
ARTHUR  J.  FOREST 
EU2RY  F.  GRAY 
JOHNH.HAIRE 
MICHAEL  J.  KENNEDY 
JOHN  M.  KUTCH.  JR 


SOLOMON  urvY 
GARY  O.  MAUPIN 
ROLAND  M.  MCFHEARSON. 

JR 
DANIEL  L.  MINTZ 
JUDITH  U  MUN8TERMAN 
LARY  &  SCHNEIDERMAN 
KENNETH  F.  SCHUI2 
ROBERT  A.  ZOON 


To  be  health  services  officer 


KATHLEEN  F.  MARTIN 
JAMES  O.  MCGLOTHUN 
LATHAM  R.  MORRIS 
VON  NAKAYAMA 
LINDA  M  POTTERN 
CHARUBB  A.  8CHABIX 
DAVID  O.  BHOMBBIT 
STEPHXM  A.  80UZA 
FRANCIS  P.  WAGNiai.  JR 


JESSE  L.  GUDEWELL 
MICHAEL  R.  HANNA 
WILLIAM  G.  JONES 
MARION  A.  JORDAN 
ERNESTH.KIMBALL.lv 
KLAUS  D.  KRACHT 
BRUCE  E.  LEONARD 
SUSAN  J.  LOCKHART 
KEITH  C.  LONGIE 
BARBARA  O.  LUBRAN 

To  be  senior  assistant  health  services  officer 

GEORGE  E  FOLEY.  IH 

IN  THE  ARMY 

THE  FOUXaWING-NAMED  OPFICERB  FOR  PROMO- 
TION IN  THE  RESERVE  OF  THE  ARMY  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES.  UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10.  U.S.C.. 
SECTION  S3«3: 

ARMY  PROMOTION  LIST 

To  be  colonel 

RONAU}  W.  BYERS.  iae-M-7M» 
WILUAM  W.  GRAHAM.  40»-M-<l«S 
JAMEB  L.  KENNEDY.  S14-41-«7ai 
FRANK  J.  KIEFER.  JR.  a64-7a-Ml> 
LAWRENCE  P.  MILAN,  817  M  UM 
WILLIAM  R.  MUUJN8.  44»  40  «4» 
JOHN  A.  O-KEEFE.  «70-«*-NU 
PAUL  M  RODEN,  4aX-«4-704J 
JAMEB  C.  SHERMAN.  t04-44-Ml) 
DWIOBT  J.  SINILA.  170-44-1067 
RONALD  J.  SMIRCICH.  6*S-a«-41M 
LARRY  J.  STECK.  a«S-44-74t7 
DWAINE  E.  VOAS.  47»-40-Mie 
GLENN  T.  WILLIAMS.  JR.  I0»  48  4M« 
ERIC  O.  WILSON.  S40-l»-W41 

CHAPLAIN 

To  be  colonel 

CARTER  E  HUDSON.  4ie-S0-441» 

ARMY  NXniSE  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 

KATHRYN  C.  JENS.  W7-43-Ma4 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

TobecoUmel 

UONEL  M  NELSON.  0»4-««-«2»4 

MEDICAL  SKBVICI  CORPS 

Tobecolonel 

DONALD  OREENBERO.  17»-a»-77M 
DONAVAN  D.  KLIMFKL,  Ml-4«-14«3 
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ASMT  raOM OnOlf  LIST 

Tb  be  lieuUnant  colonel 

ROIMU)  W.  ALLBOXmPSR.  MS-IS-OMT 
lfK.VIll  J.  mBBniW  iM-TIMM* 
ffrAXUT  &  BBNIAilCZTK.  »*-44-011i 


DAVID  A.  CRAPlfAII.  tU-44-tTM 
JAMB  A.  CHBATBAM.  Mt-M-un 
DSmOB  L.  DALUNOA.  IM-M-MT6 
HOWARD  B.  DATB.  Mt-O-im 
JAIOB  C  BATOH,  «l-«*-00a 
LBBISm.  BUB.  JR.  i*>-T*-a»r 
WnXIAM  R.  HJI<»a.  4S4-W-IM1 
ARVlDW>MroM»*4  «•« 
Km  R.  OIBBOM.  lU-U-lMI 
WILLIAM  T.  OIBBCM.  JK  IM-M-UH 
r^^mmtL  w  nnarmm  im  n  ITT 


RICBABO  W.  BAMMOMD.  lO'M-TM* 


MICBAB.  A.  BUI.  «KM-Ma 


TBOMA8  &  LIDIMOOAT.  H1-T»-«T03 
RICBARD  A.  UJM.  tn^M-WM 
OART  M.  MAJOR.  tfT-W-TIM 


PAUL  B.  MOCK.  MT-T«-Hn 
ROBBBL  U  RATLOR.  »M-n-MH 
JBflHBT  W.  HBJBOM.  4T4-U-iaM 
OAIL  K.  OUBA.  IW-TC-«M* 
THOMAS  J.  PAMFRBDf.  M^-O-lTSl 
HABRT  P.  PAgiUBABK.  JR.  M4-S1-UM 
MICBABL  O.  P(»BO!IEEITT.  IM-M-ltM 
WIUIAM  A.  RAMBBT.  llO-«4-aMt 
DAVID  M.  RAPP.  (U-U-UU 
MOmB  N.  R^BBB.  441-M-IM» 
WILLIAM  a  BOACB.  IM-W-MM 
ROB^  a  BRTUB.  44*-W-MM 
ALAN  W.  BMITB.  tl4-«4-t74S 


D. 

BABRHBT  L.  8TBWART.  »*-T«-«M4 
r-BAmxK  p.  WABOVICB.  lU  *»  n»* 

oaiALD  w.  wwA  JR.  a»-M-mi 

RONIOB  D.  WIUBOR.  U»-H-nM 
RC»Brr  &  TBRKBB.  M6-T0-N4» 
MICBAE.  A.  ZOl^OL  t71-6S-64M 

CHAPLAIN 

TO  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Kmrr  a.  lobdtkx.  mi-7»-<ioo 

RICHARD  R.  MADOHAN.  4I»-a6-TM3 
MBDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 


I N.  BBOOBN.  4l3-T0-««n 
DAVID  M.  STBHrWAT.  ITS^ta-MTl 


medical  SKRVICB  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
daniBj  a.  ooupiu  lOT-ia-xm 

RICBARD  D.  RBPP.  1«  18  B666 
RODNBT  R.  SMITH.  llS-t4-ia4« 
FRIDBUCK  O.  VBRNON.  m.  44»-aO-UM 
HBtBBtr  P.  ZIBFBI.  lSt-«*-Mlt 

TBB  FOUiOWING-NAMBD  OPWCBiB  POR  PROMO- 
TION IN  TBB  RBBBRVB  OP  TBB  ARMT  OP  THE  CNTTED 
STATEK  UNDER  THE  PROVISIONB  OP  TTrLE  10.  DAC, 
SBCnONUTO: 

ARMT  PROMOTION  LIST 

To  be  colonel 

ROBERT  J.  ANDERSON.  JR.  l»-M-ni« 

JOHN  P.  BAKER.  trn-M-»m 

RICBARD  L.  BiriTEHPlEIX),  114  »i  6»«l 
JERRT  L.  CANTREU.  MS-40-C3SS 
VIEBFURS  J.  DRUPA.  l»-*4-7Ml 
BIWARD  P.  PIBB.  1M-M-1M7 
WIUJAM  R.  PITCB.  m.  OM-«a-MW 
JOBN  W.  ORAVBS.  401-44-9671 
ANIMBW  BAOER.  JR.  4M-40-MM 
VERNON  N.  BAH8PORD.  aM-T4-T95T 
DENNIS  U  HUNTER,  t40-44-l«M 
OENE  O.  JORDAN.  4S*-48-5M9 
RONAU>  J.  MANQANILLO.  aiS-Se-2M« 
TBtRENCX  E.  MCDONAU).  M7-*a-Ma0 
DWATNE  L.  MCQUTIJJAMH  »4»-M-2S0a 
JON  D.  MHUR.  IM-M-TTTl 
HOUBET  A.  MOORMAN.  na-«*-7»» 
MBUX  J.  PETTRSON.  47S-ai>-*M7 
MANPRB>  B.  RORIO.  MS-n-taS2 
WALTm  P.  VINES.  1»-M-M77 
MASON  W.  WHEELBl.  S04-40-U37 

THE  POLLOWINO-NAMED  OPPICBI8  FOR  PROMO- 
TION Df  TBE  RESERVE  OP  TBE  ARMT  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES.  UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OP  TITLE  10,  UAC, 
SECTION  «M«: 

ARMT  PROMOTION  LIST 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

WILLIAM  M.  ABELL,  XO-tt-Ult 
RONALD  a  ARCHIBALD.  58e-01-i6W 
DOUGLAS  A.  DUNCAN.  471-46-4*70 
laCBAEL  L.  ESPOSnO.  14a-M-MM 
JOSE  L  OARCIA-BUERTAS.  l8S-n-«lll 
STEWART  M.  ORATSON.  M7-«e-86U 
JOBN  R.  OREEN.  414-TS-01I8 
JAMES  M.  HARRIS.  S8I-44-MW 

JOHN  P.  BARRis.  i*o-sa-«a6i 

JAMBB  E  BAWKINS.  JR.  »ia-4e-2aM 
JOBN  P.  KELLT.  l7O-4«-»0a 
ALLEN  W.  KOCBENDERPER.  4«»-S4-»7M 
CBARUtS  R.  IXMLET.  5ae-M-U14 
RONAU)  D.  LOUISE.  IW  M  MOO 
MICHAEL  L.  MCALPm.  4J7-0O-0OS7 
ROBERT  J.  OUTER.  101-M-M70 
PAUL  A.  REB.  JR.  S41-46-317S 
NEIL  M.  TANOEN.  474-4S-MM 
KENNETH  H.  WILLIAMS.  lS»-3«-l>77 


THE  POLLOWINO-WAMED  ntDIVIDUALS  POR  AP- 
POWTMEWT  P>  THE  RESERVE  OP  THE  ARMT  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES.  UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OP  TITLE 
10,  U.S.C..  SECTION  S3S»: 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

MERLTN  D.  0IB80N,  SW-OO-MM 
ROBERT  J.  KENEVAN.  47S-»0-<«04 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  May  17, 1989: 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  TREASURT 

DAVID  CAMPBELL  MIHJORD.  OP  lUilNOIS.  TO  BE  AN 
UNDER  SBCRETART  OP  THE  TREASURT. 

ROBERT  R.  BLAUBER.  OP  MASSACHUSETTS.  TO  BE 
AN  UNDER  SBCRETART  OF  TBE  TREASURT. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION 

PHILLIP  D.  BRADT.  OP  VUtOINIA.  TO  BE  OENERAL 
COUNSEL  OP  THE  DEPARTMENT  OP  TRANSPORTA- 
TION          

DAVID  PHILIP  PROSPERI.  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OP  CO- 
LUMBIA. TO  BE  AN  ASSISTANT  SBCRETART  OP 
TRANSPORTATION. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 

THOMAS  JONES  COLLAMORE.  OP  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLOMBIA.  TO  BE  AN  ASSISTANT  SBCRETART  OF 
COMMERCE. 

MICHAEL  RUCKER  DARBT.  OP  TEXAS.  TO  BE  UNDER 
SECRETART  OP  COMMERCE  FOR  ECONOMIC  AP- 
PAIRa 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

RICHARD  THOMAS  CROWDER.  OF  MINNESOTA.  TO 
BE  A  wguHiTli  OP  THE  BOARD  OP  DIRBCTOR8  OF  THE 
COMMODTTT  CREDir  CORPORATION. 

JACK  CALLIHAN  PARNEU..  OP  CALIFORNIA.  TO  BE  A 
MEMBER  OF  THE  BOARD  OP  DIRBCTOR8  OF  THE 
COMMODITT  CREDIT  CORPORATION. 

FRANKLIN  EUGENE  BAILET.  OF  VIRGINIA.  TO  BE  AN 
ASSISTANT  SBCRETART  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

CHARIXS  E.  HESS.  OP  CALIFORNIA.  TO  BE  AN  AS- 
SISTANT SECRETART  OP  AORICULTURE. 

JO  ANN  D.  SMTTH.  OP  FliORIDA.  TO  BE  AN  ASSIST- 
ANT SECRETART  OP  AORICULTURE 

THE  ABOVE  NOMINATIONS  WERE  APPROVED  SUB- 
JECT TO  THE  NOMINEEB'  COMMTTMENT  TO  RESPOND 
TO  REQUESTS  TO  APPEAR  AND  TESTIFT  BEFORE  THE 
OULT  CONSTITUTED  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  SENATE 

U.S.  COURT  OF  VETERANS  APPEALS 

FRANK  QUnX  NBBBKPIR.  OP  VIBOINIA.  TO  BE  CHIEF 
JUDGE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  COURT  OP  VETERANS 
APPEALS  FOR  THE  TERM  OF  It  TEARB.. 


1989 


UMI 


May  17,  1989 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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ENTERPRISE  ZONES  IN  NO 
MAN'S  LAND 

HON.  ROBERT  GARCIA 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  17,  1989 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
enter  Into  the  Record  the  following  article 
taken  from  the  May  issue  of  Insight  magazine 
entitled,  "Enterprise  Zones  in  No  Man's 
Und." 

Originally  introduced  in  1960  by  myself  and 
former  Congressman  Jack  Kemp,  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Secretary,  enterprise 
zones  provide  various  incentives  to  eligible 
businesses  to  locate  in  impoverished  rural  and 
inner-city  communities. 

As  we  in  Congress  consider  further  enter- 
prise zone  legislation  to  strengthen  the  exist- 
ing Federal  program,  this  article  should  be  in- 
sightful reading. 

[Prom  Insight,  May  1.  1989] 

Enterprise  Zones  in  No  Man's  Laih) 

(By  Karen  Diegmueller) 

Call  Jack  Kemp  fickle.  Just  when  the  sec- 
retary of  housing  and  urban  development 
was  poised  to  select  100  neighborhoods  as 
enterprise  zones,  he  turned  a  cold  shoulder 
toward  the  antipoverty  tool  he  had  so  pas- 
sionately embraced.  Kemp's  nearly  decade- 
long  pursuit  of  enterprise  zones  will  wait 
until— as  he  made  clear  to  a  House  sutwom- 
mittee— cities  and  states  are  offered  a  mean- 
ingful federal  commitment. 

The  concept  of  enterprise  zones  first  sur- 
faced in  Congress  in  1980.  Not  untU  1987, 
however,  did  l>oth  the  House  and  Senate 
pass  legislation.  Title  7  of  the  Housing  and 
Community  Development  Act  authorized 
HUD  to  designate  100  distressed  conununi- 
ties  nationwide.  Unlike  previous  bills  that 
called  for  federal  tax  incentives,  the  adopt- 
ed measure  restricted  the  benefit  of  the 
zone  designation  to  special  consideration  for 
HUD  grants  and  regulation  waivers.  Despite 
the  limitations,  some  279  communities  ap- 
plied for  federal  enterprise  zone  status  by 
the  Jan.  17  deadline.  In  March,  Kemp 
halted  the  process. 

Enterprise  zones  are  economically  trou- 
bled areas  that  supporters  believe  will  bene- 
fit from  such  preferential  government  treat- 
ment as  tax  credits.  In  theory,  by  l>eing  of- 
fered enough  tax  assistance  and  l>eing  freed 
from  undue  regulations,  entrepreneurs  wUl 
risk  opening  businesses  in  these  areas. 
Those  firms  will  produce  jobs,  specifically 
for  welfare  recipients  and  the  unemployed, 
and  the  entire  area  will  profit. 

Supporters  of  enterprise  zones  have  been 
amenable  to  Kemp's  stance.  Gary  Kesner, 
commissioner  of  business  development  for 
New  York  City,  says  lal>eling  alone  without 
tax  Incentives  may  in  the  long  run  harm  the 
concept.  "It  raises  expectations  in  certain 
areas,  [and]  if  they  don't  come  to  fruition,  it 
casts  a  pall  on  the  program  in  the  future." 
Furthermore,  "it  might  have  taken  the  wind 
out  of  the  momentum  for  new  legislation," 
says  the  conservative  Heritage  Foundation's 


Stuart  Butler,  the  man  credited  with  intro- 
ducing enterprise  zones  to  the  United 
States. 

So  far,  results  from  state  programs  have 
not  proved  the  theory.  Case  studies  of  10  en- 
terprise zones  conducted  by  HUD  in  1986 
found  that  millions  of  dollars  had  been  in- 
vested and  thousands  of  Jobs  had  l>een  cre- 
ated or  retained.  Nevertheless,  the  depart- 
ment concluded  that  it  could  not  determine 
whether  the  zone  designation  was  responsi- 
ble for  the  economic  gains. 

Particularly  disheartening  for  proponents 
were  the  findings  from  three  enterprise 
zones  in  small  Maryland  communities  by 
the  General  Accounting  Office,  the  investi- 
gative arm  of  Congress.  The  agency  selected 
the  Maryland  program  because  of  its  simi- 
larity to  congressional  proposals  and  be- 
cause it  was  one  of  the  longer  running  of 
the  37  state  plans.  As  with  the  HUD  study, 
GAO  found  that  employment  in  the  three 
zones  increased,  ranging  from  8  percent  to 
76  percent,  but  the  agency  concluded  that 
the  program  had  no  effect  on  the  growth. 
During  interviews  with  GAO  researchers, 
employers  frequently  said  they  would  have 
located  in  the  zone  regardless  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

Despite  inconclusive  proof  that  enterprise 
zones  are  cost-effective,  there  are  indica- 
tions that  they  can  create  an  environment 
conducive  to  business.  More  than  1.000  busi- 
nesses and  8.000  jobs  have  been  established 
in  Kentucky's  10  zones  since  1982.  There 
also  have  l>een  immeasurable  benefits,  says 
Sara  L.  Bell,  the  states  enterprise  zone  coor- 
dinator. Residents  in  Louisville's  zone  were 
asked  what  they  really  needed.  They  over- 
whelmingly favored  a  supermarket— not  the 
expensive  comer  market  common  to  many 
inner  cities.  "It  took  two  or  three  years,  but 
we  have  two  new  supermarkets."  she  says. 

In  62  of  lUinois's  68  zones  from  July  1983 
through  last  June,  $2.9  billion  had  been  In- 
vested, 38,392  jobs  had  t>een  created,  and 
83,605  jobs  had  been  retained.  Jeffrey  John- 
son, the  enterprise  zone  program  manager, 
says  the  state  makes  no  claim  of  a  direct 
correlation  between  the  designation  and  the 
results.  "Just  the  designation  of  an  enter- 
prise zone  shows  both  business  and  labor 
the  state  is  concerned  about  their  welfare." 

Michael  Allan  Wolf,  who  has  been  moni- 
toring enterprise  zones  since  1982,  says  he  is 
skeptical  of  the  GAO  report  because  Indus- 
try typically  cites  zone  designation  as  an  in- 
ducement. Firms  may  have  been  considering 
locating  in  the  area  for  a  variety  of  reasons 
and  then  "the  Incentives  offered  were  the 
icing  on  the  cake.  Businesses  appreciate 
that  pro-business  atmosphere,"  says  Wolf, 
an  associate  professor  of  law  and  director  of 
the  EZ  Project  at  the  University  of  Rich- 
mond. 

Advocates  of  enterprise  zones  do  not  dis- 
pute the  lackluster  assessment  of  the  state 
enterprise  programs.  They,  In  fact,  use  it  to 
promote  their  argument  that  federal  tax  in- 
centives are  needed  to  encourage  business 
investment  in  some  of  the  nation's  most 
poverty-stricken  areas.  "We  produced  the 
Ijody  of  an  automobile.  Now  with  the  tax  in- 
centives and  the  push  we're  making,  we're 
going  to  put  the  engine  in  the  car."  says 


Rep.  Rol)ert  Garcia,  the  New  York  Demo- 
crat who  pioneered  the  concept  in  Congress 
along  with  Kemp. 

Opposition  to  federal  enterprise  zones  has 
quieted  since  the  program's  contentious  ori- 
gins. "If  this  were  truly  a  supply-side.  Re- 
publican, inner-city  program,  it  would  not 
have  generated  the  interest  that  It  has  or 
the  support  it  has."  says  Wolf. 

Some  of  labor's  major  concerns— al)olish- 
ing  the  minimum  wage  and  and  easing 
safety  regulations— have  been  greatly  as- 
suaged by  the  assurances  of  Garcia  and 
Kemp  that  no  such  thing  will  happen.  Re- 
sistance now  focuses  on  the  loss  of  revenue 
to  the  Treasury  and  the  potential  for  the 
zones  to  turn  into  tax  havens.  Executive 
branch  estimates  have  put  the  loss  at  more 
than  (1  billion  for  the  first  three  years  for 
75  zones.  (President  Bush's  budget  calls  for 
70  zones.) 

At  Kemp's  confirmation  hearing  earlier 
this  year.  Sen.  Nancy  Landon  Kassebaum.  a 
Kansas  Republican,  cautioned  against  al- 
lowing the  zones  to  t>e  converted  into  a  new 
Urban  Development  Action  Grant.  That 
HUD  program,  which  has  been  halted,  came 
under  attack  for  underwriting  developments 
in  questionable  projects. 

"The  fear  that  this  will  grow  out  of  con- 
trol is  a  legitimate  one,"  says  Butler.  At  the 
worst,  he  says,  enterprise  zones  would 
produce  heavy  tax  losses  and  few  jol>s.  For 
this  to  happen,  though,  businesses  would 
have  to  have  moved  into  the  distressed 
areas.  "You  only  lose  money  if  businesses 
will  t>e  set  up."  he  says,  adding  that  in  his 
estimation  this  is  an  unlikely  outcome. 

Safeguards  have  t>een  put  in  place  In  some 
states  to  prevent  tax  giveaways.  New  York 
excludes  from  eligibility  existing  businesses 
that  would  relocate  to  an  enterprise  zone, 
although  the  state  makes  an  exception  for 
New  York  City.  In  Kentucky,  25  percent  of 
the  employees  hired  by  new  businesses  must 
be  residents  of  the  zone,  unemployed  for  at 
least  a  year  or  welfare  recipients.  Existing 
businesses  are  given  a  bit  more  slack.  They 
can  expand  their  capital  investment  by  20 
percent  or  their  entire  work  force  by  20  per- 
cent. "For  an  existing  business.  It  was 
almost  impossible  to  hire  25  percent  new 
employees,"  explains  Bell. 

Believing  drawbacks  can  he  overcome  by 
the  careful  use  of  such  requirements,  sup- 
porters are  optimistic  that  Congress  will  fi- 
nally pass  enterprise  zone  legislation  that 
will  make  designation  worthwhile.  The 
wrinkle  is  what  shape  it  will  take.  Garcia 
and  fellow  New  York  Democrat  Charles  B. 
Rangel  are  sponsors  of  a  bill  that  offers  tax 
incentives  along  the  lines  of  the  original  leg- 
islation sponsored  by  Garcia  and  Kemp  in 
1980.  Among  its  provisions  are  wage  tax 
credits  to  employers  and  targeted  employ- 
ees, investment  tax  deductions  and  a  capital 
gains  tax  exemption  in  some  situations. 

If  the  legislation  is  going  to  be  meaning- 
ful, Kesner  says,  it  will  have  to  go  beyond 
tax  incentives.  It  needs  a  Job  training  ele- 
ment and  a  great  deal  of  flexlbUity.  In  New 
York  City,  for  instance,  some  of  the  areas 
best-suited  for  designation  are  ineligible  be- 
cause they  are  outside  yet  near  the  poverty 
pockets,  he  says. 
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Qarda  also  wants  to  expand  the  intent  of 
the  original  legislation  to  place  more  em- 
phasis on  neighborhood  revltalization.  He 
proposes  including  affordable  housing  and 
law  enforcement  assistance  as  components. 
"What  we're  trying  to  create  is  a  communi- 
ty," he  says. 

That  approach  has  been  a  secondary  con- 
cern at  the  state  level,  where  enterprise 
sones  have  been  positioned  as  economic  de- 
velopment tools.  Kentucky  was  one  of  the 
few  states  that  attempted  to  make  neigh- 
borhood revltalization  an  integral  part  of 
the  program.  An  overriding  consideration  of 
the  task  force  formed  to  study  enterprise 
aones  was  to  avoid  doing  anything  that 
would  damage  neighborhoods.  The  state  de- 
vised a  system  whereby  a  neighborhood 
group  could  incoriMrate  and  then  be  grant- 
ed seed  money  in  the  form  of  property  in 
order  to  attain  a  goal.  (Though  it  was  not 
incorporated  through  the  state,  a  group  in 
Lexington  turned  a  parking  lot  into  a  day- 
care center.)  Bell  says  it  has  not  worked  well 
as  yet  because  of  the  difficulty  in  pinpoint- 
ing individuals  to  take  responsibility  for  the 
groups,  but  the  state  intends  to  continue 
the  effort 

When  HUD  conducted  its  case  studies,  it 
found  that  enterprise  zones  were  unlikely  to 
be  in  the  worst  areas  of  the  state.  Incen- 
tives, state  and  local  officials  believed,  were 
insufficient  to  offset  the  risks.  Butler  says 
such  a  philosophy  runs  counter  to  the  way 
he  envisions  the  concept.  "The  worst  areas 
should  be  the  top  priorities."  By  no  means, 
however,  does  he  want  enterprise  zones  to 
become  an  entitlement  program. 

One  way  to  avoid  that  is  to  inject  competi- 
tion into  the  process.  "We  think  the  federal 
government  should  look  at  factors  other 
than  economic  distress,"  says  Johnson.  So, 
too,  apparently,  does  Jack  Kemp.  In  testi- 
mony before  the  House  Banking,  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee  on  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization,  Kemp  said  he  favors  a 
competitive  process.  "Those  states  and  lo- 
calities which  offered  the  strongest  package 
of  incentives  and  initiatives  would  receive 
preferential  selection  for  zone  eligibility." 
That  could  mean  throwing  out  the  current 
HUD  formula  of  selecting  the  100  zones 
(one-third  for  rural  areas)  solely  on  the 
basis  of  distress  as  defined  by  poverty  and 
unemployment  levels.  Such  an  action  could 
also  mean  offending  the  communities  that 
had  sought  federal  designation  before  there 
were  the  richer  federal  rewards  to  be  had. 


JACK  YOHE  MAKES  A-B-E  AIR- 
PORT THE  LEHIGH  VALLEY'S 
FRONT  PORCH 
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HON.  DON  RITTER 

OF  PKiniSYLVANIA 
nf  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  17.  1989 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  pubtic  relations 
and  marketing  are  an  important  part  of  an  air- 
port dkector's  daily  responsit)tlitles.  Today, 
more  than  ever,  the  proper  marketing  and 
public  relations  approach  can  mean  the  differ- 
ence botwoon  a  prospering  airport  supported 
by  the  community  and  one  that  Is  facing 
strong  pubic  opposition  and  declining  air  serv- 
ice. 

With  Ms  in  mind,  I  recommend  that  my  col- 
leagues, dependbig  on  the  needs  in  their  dis- 
trict, contact  the  Federal  Aviabon  Administra- 
tion [FAA]  to  obtain  their  management-training 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

film  for  small-  to  mid-sized  airports.  I  point 
with  pride  to  the  fact  that  the  subject  of  the 
FAA  film  is  the  Allentown-Bethlehem-Easton 
International  Airport  and  it's  Director  Jack 
Yohe. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  Include  an  article 
from  Vhe  April  Issue  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Busi- 
ness Digest  which  reports  on  Jack  Yohe's 
outstanding  record: 

ABE  Airport:  The  Lehigh  Valley's  Front 
Porch 

Last  year,  the  Federal  Aviation  Adminis- 
tration was  looking  for  a  dynamic,  well-run 
small  to  mid-sized  airport  at  which  to  shoot 
a  management-training  film.  There  were  lit- 
erally hundreds  of  airports  from  which  to 
pick.  The  FAA's  choice:  Allentown-Bethle- 
hem-Easton International  Airport,  one  of 
the  fastest-growing  small  "hub"  airports. 

ABE'S  selection  was  an  acknowledgement 
of  the  airport's  growth  and  sound  manage- 
ment under  Jack  Tohe,  who  l>ecame  airport 
director  in  1984. 

Since  Yohe,  former  consumer  affairs  ad- 
vocate for  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
(CAB),  took  over  the  reins,  air  traffic  in  and 
out  of  ABE  has  increased  85.4  percent  in- 
cluding a  12.1  percent  increase  in  1988 
alone.  And  the  airport's  most  recent  statis- 
tics reveal  no  signs  of  a  slow-down.  January 
1989  traffic  increased  13  percent  over  the 
same  month  last  year. 

But  things  were  not  always  so  rosy  for  the 
sprawling  complex  in  Hanover  Township, 
Lehigh  County. 

growing  by  leaps 

The  airport  experienced  four  consecutive 
years  of  declining  traffic  in  the  early  I980's, 
caused  at  least  in  part  by  the  federal  airline 
deregulation  of  1978.  Traffic  increased 
slightly,  the  year  l)efore  Yohe  arrived,  and 
has  grown  by  leaps  and  Iwunds  ever  since. 

Yohe  attributes  the  growth  to  two  factors: 
aggressive  marketing  and  the  simultaneous 
growth  of  the  Lehigh  Valley's  economy. 

"We  have  marketed  the  airport  rather  vig- 
orously, not  just  in  the  Lehigh  Valley,  but 
throughout  the  country.  I  sold  it  as  hard  as 
I  know  how,"  Yohe  says. 

"We  went  to  the  airlines  and  argued  that 
the  airport  was  less  than  100  miles  from 
tiiree  congested  major  air  markets  (Newark. 
New  York  aty  and  Philadelphia).  We 
argued  that  the  community  would  support 
air  service  and  we  could  get  competitive 
fares  and  reasonable  schedules,"  Yohe  says. 

Armed  with  that  sales  pitch  and  a  bevy  of 
contacts  accumulated  from  his  CAB  days, 
the  airport  director  quickly  extended  ABE's 
services.  The  area's  expanding,  diversifying 
economy  helped  too. 

FRONT  PORCH  Of  THE  VALLEY 

"The  airport  and  the  economy  have 
worked  hand-in-glove."  Yohe  says.  "The 
Valley  is  unique  in  its  work  ethic,  its  educa- 
tional facilities  and  even  its  climate.  The 
area  has  a  lot  going  for  it.  And  it  might 
sound  corny,  but  I  like  to  consider  ABE  the 
front  porch  of  the  Valley." 

In  1982,  ABE  served  slightly  over  400,000 
passengers.  Last  year.  Just  under  800,000 
passengers  were  served  by  four  major  carri- 
ers (USAir,  United,  Eastern  and  Northwest 
Orient),  eight  commuter  carriers  and  sever- 
al corporate  air  fleets. 

Though  the  airport  is  Ixwming,  Yohe 
knows  there  are  still  several  problems  to 
solve  if  ABE  is  to  continue  its  growth.  The 
major  trouble  spot:  access  to  the  airport. 
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AUTO  CONGESTION 

"The  biggest  problem  we  have  to  address 
is  the  failure  of  state  and  local  government 
to  come  to  grips  with  the  surface  transpor- 
tation needs  around  the  airport."  he  says. 

Airport  Road,  the  main  highway  feeding 
ABE.  is  often  congested,  particularly  when 
businesses  in  the  adjacent  Lehigh  Valley  In- 
dustrial Parks  change  shifts.  The  airport's 
board  of  directors  has  named  a  task  force  to 
study  the  problems.  For  Yohe,  any  traffic 
changes  would  l>e  for  the  l>etter  and  can't 
come  soon  enough. 

"Strangely  enough,  the  strength  of  the 
airport  is  easy  access,  on  a  larger  scale," 
Yohe  says.  "We're  not  in  a  big  city.  There's 
no  Schuylkill  Expressway.  The  passengers 
have  peace  of  mind  and  little  inconvenience. 
They  can  check  in  and  out  of  the  airport 
quickly. 

"But  the  biggest  problem  is  the  roads  out 
front.  We  could  have  the  best  schedules  and 
fares,  but  if  you  can't  get  into  the  airport,  it 
doesn't  matter." 

Another  problem:  lack  of  parking  spaces 
at  the  airport. 

""We  don't  need  a  study  to  show  the  need 
for  more  parking."  Yohe  said.  ABE  added 
al)out  500  spaces  last  year,  but  he  feels  cur- 
rent traffic  levels  are  "pushing  the  limit"  on 
existing  parking  lots.  He  thinks  a  multi-level 
parking  deck  will  Xx  the  eventual  solution. 

The  problems  with  local  roads  and  park- 
ing are  particularly  vexing  to  Yohe  l>ecause 
the  airport's  other  existing  infrastructure- 
terminals,  gates,  runways— can  accommo- 
date anticipated  growth. 

A  MILUON  PASSENGERS 

"In  three  to  four  years,  we  wUl  see  at  least 
1.000.000  passengers  in  and  out  of  the  air- 
port annually.  We  could  accommodate  more 
passengers.  There  is  room  for  growth," 
Yohe  says. 

The  airport  is  actively  negotiating  with 
two  major  carriers— American  and  Delta— to 
begin  service  to  ABE  in  the  "not-too-dis- 
tant" future,  Yohe  says.  The  airport  is  also 
talking  with  major  construction  companies 
atwut  building  a  150-room  hotel  adjacent  or 
attached  to  ABE. 

Any  changes  or  future  growth  would  he 
carefully  planned  so  as  not  to  adversely 
effect  the  quickly-growing  residential  and 
commercial  development  aroiuid  the  air- 
port, Yohe  says. 

"You've  got  to  l>e  a  good  neighbor.  You 
can't  create  havoc  with  noise  or  the  environ- 
ment. We'll  always  l>e  cautious  moving  for- 
ward," the  director  says. 

"'I  want  to  see  an  aiiport  that  is  providing 
adequate,  safe  air  travel  to  a  growing  com- 
munity and  serves  as  a  catalyst  for  the  over- 
all economic  development  of  the  area.  We 
don't  want  to  grow  to  be  a  burden." 


A  WOMAN'S  RIGHT  TO  CHOOSE 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

or  CALirORMIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  17,  1989 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  next  few  months,  the  Supreme  Court  will 
hand  down  Its  decision  in  Welsster  versus  Re- 
productive Health  Services.  Some  have  asked 
the  Court  to  use  this  opportunity  to  revoke  a 
woman's  right  to  choose  wtrather  or  not  to 
terminate  a  pregnancy. 
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I  would  like  to  submit  the  following  letters 
from  residents  of  California  who  are  con- 
cerned about  maintaining  a  woman's  right  to 
make  this  difficult  and  most  personal  decision 
of  whether  or  not  to  bear  a  child. 

James  G.  Friedl  of  Concord,  CA  lost  his 
mother  to  an  illegal  abortion.  Friedl  insists  that 
"making  abortion  Illegal  will  not  stop  abortion! 
It  will  make  it  difficult  at  best  and  life  threaten- 
ing at  worst." 

Marcia  Toddhunter  DeRosa  of  Pacifica,  CA 
writes: 

When  I  was  19  I  became  pregnant.  I  was 
not  irresponsible;  I  had  an  I.U.D.  At  the 
time  I  was  an  honors  student  in  college  and 
working  my  way  through  school  at  a  32- 
hour-a-week  Job.  Had  I  not  had  the  abor- 
tion, had  I  decided  to  keep  the  baby,  I 
would  have  had  to  quit  school.  I  would  prol>- 
ably  still  l>e  working  as  a  sales  clerk  some- 
where, seeking  out  a  living  just  below  the 
poverty  line.  Instead,  I  had  the  opportunity 
to  go  to  law  school  and  t>ecome  a  successful, 
contributing  tax-payer.  I  am  able  to  ensure 
that  my  children  will  \x  able  to  grow  into 
successful  adults  rather  than  part  of  the 
seemingly  unending  cycle  of  poverty. 

Cynthia  C.  Ramseyer  of  Half  Moon  Bay,  CA 
writes: 

At  the  time  I  l>ecame  pregnant,  despite 
careful  contraception,  I  was  unmarried  and 
did  not  have  an  adequate  income  to  afford 
either  adequate  medical  care  for  myself  and 
the  baby  or  insurance. 

Had  I  kept  the  baby,  I  would  have  had  to 
continue  working  to  sup[>ort  it  and  myself. 
The  total  lack  of  adequate,  affordable,  child 
care  for  working  mothers  in  my  area  sup- 
ported my  decision  to  alx>rt. 

Legal  procedures  for  putting  a  child  up 
for  adoption  were  untenable.  I  would  not 
subject  a  baby  to  a  series  of  foster  homes 
while  the  State  tried  to  decide  what  to  do 
with  it.  And  I  had  attsolutely  no  confidence 
of  my  baby  l>eing  placed  in  a  home  where  it 
would  not  be  abused,  molested,  neglected  or 
harmed. 

As  the  stories  of  James  Friedl,  Marcia 
Toddhunter  DeRosa,  and  Cynthia  Ramseyer 
reveal,  trath  carrying  a  child  to  term  and  un- 
dergoing an  illegal  abortion  can  have  severe 
consequences  for  boVn  the  woman  and  her 
children.  Better  health  care,  adequate,  afford- 
able child  care,  and  a  living  wage  for  women 
woukJ  ameliorate  much  of  the  need  for  abor- 
tion. Nevertheless,  it  is  the  woman  who  must 
make  this  difficult  choice  in  light  of  her  par- 
ticular circumstances. 


WHY  OUR  SOCIETY  IS  RAPE- 
PRONE 


HON.  BILL  RICHARDSON 

OP  NEW  MEXICO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  17,  1989 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  woukj 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  following  artKle  written  t>y  a  feltow  New 
Mexican,  Jane  C.  Hood.  It  is  a  tfioughtful  and 
enlightening  commentary  on  the  recent  "wip- 
ing" attack  and  rape  of  a  woman  iogger  in 
Central  Park. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Why  Our  Society  Is  Rape-Prone 
(By  Jane  C.  Hood) 

ALBugDERQUE,  NM.— Why  did  eight  teen- 
agers beaX  and  rape  a  Jogger  in  Central 
Park?  Mostly  missing  from  the  analyses  of 
"wilding,"  and  lost  among  the  suggestions 
for  preventing  similar  tragedies  is  one  cru- 
cial issue:  gender. 

In  a  society  that  equates  masculinity  with 
dominance  and  sex  with  violence,  gang  rape 
l>ecomes  one  way  for  adolescents  to  prove 
their  masculinity  both  to  themselves  and  to 
each  other. 

With  the  exception  of  prison  assaults, 
gang  rape  Is  a  crime  committed  almost  ex- 
clusively by  males  against  females.  Yet,  few 
commentators  have  focused  on  gender  and 
what  it  means  to  be  raised  male  in  America. 
Like  the  proverbial  fish  who  cannot  describe 
water,  Americans  see  everything  but  gender 
at  work  in  the  April  19  assault. 

Given  more  ttian  30  years  of  research  on 
rape,  our  myopia  is  hard  to  explain.  In  a 
classic  1971  study  of  646  Philadelphia 
rapes— almost  half  of  which  were  pair  or 
group  rapes— Menachem  Amir,  a  criminolo- 
gist, descril>ed  the  prototype  for  the  Central 
Park  assault. 


The  April  19  incident  also  shares  some 
characteristics  of  "gang  bangs"  in  fraternity 
houses  and  random  violence  against  women 
on  coUege  campuses. 

To  understand  this  form  of  male  bonding, 
we  must  understand  the  difference  l)etween 
rape-prone  societies  and  those  that  are  rape- 
free.  In  a  study  of  150  subsistance  societies, 
Peggy  Sanday,  an  anthroptologist,  found 
high  incidences  of  rape  to  be  associated 
with  militarism.  Interpersonal  violence  in 
general,  an  ideology  of  male  toughness  and 
distant  father-child  relationships. 

Rape-free  societies,  on  the  other  hand,  en- 
courage female  participation  in  the  econo- 
my and  political  system  and  male  involve- 
ment in  child-rearing. 

Despite  recent  moves  toward  gender 
equality,  our  society  is  still  very  much  rape- 
prone.  Surveys  of  U.S.  and  Canadian  coUege 
students,  for  example,  find  that  one  of 
three  men  say  that  if  they  could  get  away 
with  it,  they  would  t>e  at  least  "somewhat 
likely"  to  rape  a  woman. 

Similarly,  several  recent  surveys  of  high 
school  students  found  40  to  50  percent  of 
Iwth  boys  and  girls  agreed  with  statements 
such  as  "If  a  girl  goes  to  a  guy's  apartment 
after  a  date,  it's  O.K.  for  him  to  force  her  to 
have  sex."  Even  Jurors  in  rape  trials  have 
found  it  hard  to  believe  that  an  attractive 
man  would  rape  a  woman  if  he  could  just  as 
easily  have  seduced  her.  As  many  of  these 
studies  point  out,  in  rape-prone  societies 
rape  is  confused  with  sex. 

Thus,  an  effective  national  campaign  to 
prevent  assaults  on  women  by  bands  of 
young  men  should  target  not  "criminals" 
but  rather  advertisements  portraying 
women  as  sex  objects,  sexual  harassment 
and  gender  inequality  in  the  workplace,  re- 
sistance to  paternity-leave  policies  and 
Rambo  dolls  and  other  violent  games  and 
toys. 

Prevention  campaigns  might  also  include 
attempts  to  bring  more  fathers  into  day 
care  and  kindergarten  classrooms  to  show 
that  "real  men"  are  nurturing  people. 

Community  groups  could  support  sex  edu- 
cation programs  that  teach  that  rape  is  not 
sex  but  violence  and  that  good  sex  takes 
place  in  the  context  of  love  and  respect. 

We  should  encourage  co-ed  sports  at  the 
elementary  and  middle  school  levels  so  that 
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boys  can  leam  that  girls  are  not  "the  other" 
to  be  made  fun  of  and  put  down. 

In  an  otherwise  excellent  column  in  the 
New  York  Times,  Tom  Wicker  described  the 
Central  Park  rape  as  "a  chance  event  that 
could  have  happened  to  anyone."  In  a  way 
it  was.  On  the  other  hand,  when  was  the 
last  time  you  heard  about  a  gang  of  teenage 
girls  raping  and  beating  a  man  in  Central 
Park?  To  get  to  the  roots  of  this  particular 
brand  of  violence,  we  need  to  long  beyond 
race  and  class  to  look  at  gender  relations  in 
the  United  States. 


INVITING  SOVIET  INPUT  TO 
OUR  DEFENSE  BUDGET  IS 
SHEER  POLLY 


HON.  GERALD  B.H.  SOLOMON 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  17,  1989 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  I  have 
seen  everything.  The  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee of  this  House  is  seeking  advice  from  tfie 
Soviets,  including  the  KGB,  on  how  the  United 
States  might  cut  its  military  forces. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  11  years  I've  served  in 
this  body  I  have  never  witnessed  an  ktea 
which,  if  realized,  would  justify  such  contempt 
from  the  wortd.  This  is  almost  a  caricature  of 
self-contempt,  this  impulse  to  invite  our  tradi- 
tk>nal  enemy  into  our  own  defense  delibera- 
tk>ns.  Since  when  do  chrckens  invite  the  fox  to 
design  ttie  coop's  defenses.  Such  analogies 
abound,  but  they  certainly  are  rx)t  funny.  They 
are  downright  dangerous.  It  would  be  behoove 
everyone  to  keep  a  clear  head,  and  not 
become  drunk  on  glasnost 

Henry  Mohr  in  the  May  15  Washington 
Times  has  expressed  the  madness  of  this 
kjea  as  well  as  anyone.  I  enter  his  column  In 
today's  Record. 

A  Fox  IN  THE  Hill's  Hen  House 
(By  Henry  Mohr) 

Washington  is  admittedly  a  unique  place. 
A  place  where  almost  anything  can 
happen— and  usually  does.  But  the  goings- 
on  in  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
these  days  are  some  of  the  strangest  ever 
witnessed.  Not  only  has  the  fox  entered  the 
hen  house  on  the  EUll;  it  came  in  by  invita- 
tion! 

Incredibly,  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  is  seeking  advice  from  the  Sovi- 
ets, including  a  KOB  (secret  police)  front 
organization,  on  how  to  cut  UJS.  military 
forces.  Unbelievable! 

Democratic  Rep.  Les  Aspin  of  Wisconsin, 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Committee, 
announced  a  few  days  ago  that  classified  in- 
formation provided  Congress  by  the  De- 
fense Intelligence  Agency  will  be  supple- 
mented with  "direct  Soviet  inputs  .  .  ." 
(Read:  Soviet  propaganda, ) 

HASC  meetings  with  the  SovieU  and  their 
advocates  are  already  under  way.  A  group  of 
retired  Soviet  admirals  and  general  met 
with  committee  mnnbers  May  5.  A  series  of 
meetings  began  the  next  we^  with  a  group 
headed  by  Audrey  Kokoahln.  deputy  direc- 
tor of  the  Soviet  Institute  of  the  USA  and 
Canada,  and  Roald  Sagdeyev,  former  direc- 
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tor  of  the  Soviet  Space  Research  Institute 
and  arma  control  adviser  to  the  Kremlin. 

That  in  itaelf  is  »wi*«ing  The  Institute  of 
the  USA  and  Canada  is  identified  as  a  KGB 
front  organization  in  John  Barron's  best- 
aellinc  book,  "KOB  Today— The  Hidden 
Hand."  Mr.  Barron  describes  the  institute  as 
affording  "dlsgulaed  Soviet  operatives  entry 
Into  much  higher  levels  of  American  society 
than  does  the  WFC  (World  Peace  Council)." 
Pully  a  third  of  the  institute's  staff  mem- 
bers are  said  to  be  KOB  officers. 

If  there's  anything  the  United  States 
doesn't  need,  it's  for  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  to  allow  itself  to  become  a 
forum  for  glasnoet-style  KGB  propaganda 
that  could  undermine  support  for  U.S.  de- 
fense programs.  Soviet  President  Mikhail 
Gorbachev  must  be  laughing  his  head  off. 

Who  would  believe  that  such  people,  in- 
cluding Marshal  Sergei  Akhromeyev,  former 
chief  of  the  Soviet  general  staff  (now  a  per- 
sonal adviser  to  Mr.  Gorbachev),  would  be 
allowed  to  critique  U.S.  defense  programs 
recommended  to  Congress  by  the  president 
of  the  United  States?  This  is  a  slap  in  the 
face  for  the  president,  to  say  the  least. 

Put  yourself  in  the  shoes  of  someone  in  a 
business  which  is  competing  with  the  store 
acroes  the  street.  Only  one  of  the  two  will 
survive:  winner  take  all. 

Would  you  ask  your  competitor  how  to 
run  your  business,  what  merchandise  to 
carry,  how  to  price  and  advertise  it?  And 
would  you  believe  what  he  tells  you? 

Of  course  not.  Only  a  fool  would.  The 
dumbest  thing  you  could  do  (luUess  you  had 
suicidal  tendencies)  would  be  to  follow  the 
advice  of  those  who  want  to  destroy  you. 
Bear  in  mind  that  Mi.  Gorl>achev  has  never 
changed  the  objective  set  by  his  predeces- 
sors: eventual  Soviet  world  domination  and 
that  includes  the  United  States.  One  can 
only  guess  what  Mr.  Aspin  hopes  to  accom- 
plish. 

Some  (including  Mr.  Aspin,  based  on  his 
own  statements)  have  been  taken  in  by  glas- 
nost  and  perceive,  erroneously,  that  the 
Soviet  threat  is  decreasing.  CIA  Intelligence 
officer  Peter  V.  Ploy  warned  as  recently  as 
April  28  that  the  reverse  is  true. 

Spealdng  to  about  100  experts  on  national 
strategy,  meeting  at  the  Center  for  Defense 
and  Strategic  Studies  in  Springfield,  Mo.,  in 
which  this  writer  participated.  Mr.  Ploy  said 
the  CIA  believes  the  Soviet  Union  will 
become  an  even  greater  threat  in  the  1990s 
than  it  is  today. 

Most  participants  agreed  that  the  Soviet 
Union  wiU  emerge  from  its  current  reorgani- 
sation (i.e..  "reducing"  tanks,  artillery  pieces 
and  divisions)  more  powerful  and  a  greater 
military  threat  to  European  and  American 
security  than  ever  before.  The  Soviets  are 
actually  increasing  their  nuclear  weapons 
arsenaL  Obviously,  this  is  no  time  to  let 
down  our  guard  by  cutting  defense. 

So  far,  the  Bush  administration  and  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Dick  Cheney  have  been 
holding  their  reactions  in  check,  although  it 
must  be  difficult.  Hopefully,  the  House  of 
Representatives  will  have  the  good  sense  to 
put  a  atop  to  this  ridiculous  exercise  of  al- 
lowing Congress  to  be  used  as  a  forum  for 
Soviet  propaganda 

The  fox  has  no  place  in  the  chicken  coop, 
fspfrially  when  its  purpose  can  only  be  to 
have  a  good  meal  at  our  expense. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

THE  SUGAR  MESS 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

or  ILUNOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  17,  1989 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  will  Intro- 
duce legislation  to  strike  the  sugar  title  from 
the  1985  Food  Security  Act.  As  my  colleagues 
may  remember,  last  Ck>ngress  I  introduced 
H.R.  2017,  a  bill  to  reduce  the  sugar  loan  rate 
from  18  cents  to  12  cents  per  pound,  while  at 
the  same  time  provkjing  financial  assistance 
to  our  Natk>n's  ciomestk:  cane  and  beet  grow- 
ers to  decrease  amounts  over  a  4-year  period. 
Supporters  of  tt>e  current  Sugar  Program  de- 
clared my  bill  "dead  on  arrival."  They  said 
that  ttwre  was  nothing  wrong  with  the  U.S. 
Sugar  Program  and  that  it  should  remain  un- 
changed. 

The  very  facts  surrounding  the  U.S.  Sugar 
Program  tielie  that  statement,  so  I  believe  that 
ttie  only  way  to  remedy  the  problems  of  tfie 
U.S.  sugar  mess  is  to  eliminate  the  Sugar  Pro- 
gram by  striking  it  entirely  from  the  farm  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  explain  the  reasons 
for  my  growing  frustration  and  the  need  to 
offer  this  reform  legislation. 

Products  containing  domestic  sugar  and 
com  sweeteners  cost  U.S.  consumers  an  ad- 
ditxjnal  $3  billion  each  year  due  to  our  current 
Sugar  Program.  At  the  same  time,  domestic 
manufacturers  must  compete  with  imported 
sugar-containir)g  products  from  foreign  manu- 
facturers wtio  are  able  to  purchase  sugar  at 
one-half  to  one-third  the  price  that  domestic 
companies  must  pay  for  U.S.  sugar. 

According  to  the  Commerce  Department, 
since  1981,  the  artificially  high  price  of  sugar 
cost  8,900  U.S.  food  manufacturing  jobs,  and 
an  additkjnal  7,000  jobs  with  the  closing  of 
domestk:  sugar  refineries. 

U.S.  sugar  Imports  have  t>een  slashed  ap- 
proximately 66  percent  during  our  domestic 
Sugar  Program.  Since  1982,  the  revenue 
earned  by  sugar-exporting  countries,  most  of 
whKh  are  developing  countries,  has  fallen 
from  $1.6  billion  to  below  $60K)  million  in 
1989. 

According  to  USDA's  own  figures,  over  50 
percent  of  the  revenue  received  by  U.S.  sugar 
producers  is  attributable  to  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment program.  In  addition,  the  USDA  found 
our  Sugar  Program  represents  one  of  the 
most  restrictive  trade  barriers  in  tf>e  worid, 
ranking  with  Japanese  beef  and  soyt)ean  pro- 
grams. 

Sugar  import  barriers  have  imposed  tremen- 
dous hardships  on  our  foreign  allies  in  the 
(Caribbean  regkin,  the  Pfiilippines,  Latin  Amer- 
ca.  Asia,  and  Africa.  These  hardships  under- 
mine U.S.  polrcy  which  Is  designed  to  enhance 
deriKX^ratk:  development  t>y  stimulating  export 
markets  of  ycxing  pro-Western  democracies. 
Our  present  Sugar  Program  is  hypocrTtk:al. 

The  Congress  has  tried  countliess  shortcuts 
to  deal  with  the  prot>lems  of  the  domestic 
Sugar  Program.  Even  now,  ttiere  is  legislatk>n 
perfding  before  ttie  Ways  and  Means  (Commit- 
tee tttat  woukj  attempt  to  stop  tt>e  henrarrtiag- 
ing  of  tt>e  Caribbean  sugar  import  quotas. 
However,  to  accomplish  tfiis.  this  legislatkMi 
will  put  27  non-Caribbean  Basin  Initiative  [CBI] 
sugar  suppliers  in  a  worsened  pos(tk>n.  This 
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legislation  is  illegal  under  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  TarriHs  and  Trade  [GATT].  Therefore, 
the  CBI  legislation  contemplates  paying  hun- 
dreds of  millk>ns  of  dollars  in  trade  compensa- 
tton  to  non-CBI  natk>ns. 

Soon,  we  will  be  faced  with  a  rulirig  from 
the  GATT  on  the  Australian  complaint  that 
United  States  sugar  import  quotas  are  illegal.  I 
believe  that  ttie  Australians  will  win  this  case. 
Such  a  GATT  ruling  could  result  in  compensa- 
tk>n  by  the  United  States  to  these  39  sugar 
suppliers  in  Vne  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars, 
and  could  spark  a  retaliatory  trade  war  that 
makes  otfier  trade  skirmishes  k)ok  like  pop- 
gun battles.  It  wouM  also  undercut  U.S.  efforts 
to  tear  (jown  f(yeign  protectionist  trade  walls. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  could  continue  with  this 
litany,  l-lowever,  I  will  spare  my  colleagues  a 
redtatnn  of  the  facts  associated  with  the 
Sugar  Program  of  whk:h  we  are  all  aware. 
After  having  offered  legislation  to  modestly 
reduce  the  support  price  for  sugarcane  and 
sugar  beets,  and  finding  no  support  for  such 
an  amendment,  I  have  determined  that  it  is 
better  to  strike  the  entire  sugar  title  from  the 
Farm  Program. 

I  respectfully  request  my  cx>lleagues  who 
have  reacfied  the  same  level  of  frustratk>n 
and  concern  over  the  direction  of  the  Nation's 
Sugar  Program  to  cosponsor  this  legislation. 


BOXING  LABOR  STANDARDS 
ACT  OP  1989 


HON.  PAT  WILLIAMS 

OF  MONTAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  17,  1989 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  my  friends 
In  boxing,  I  am  pleased  to  rise  today  to  intro- 
duce legislation  addressing  the  regulatory 
problems  in  the  sport  of  boxing. 

The  Congress  has  struggled  for  many  years 
with  me  in  trying  to  find  a  way  to  make  the 
sport  of  boxing  safer  for  those  men  who  labor 
in  the  ring.  The  last  time  the  (ingress  acted  it 
sent  legislation  establishing  voluntary  guide- 
lines to  the  Senate.  That  approach  did  not  re- 
ceive consideration  and  although  since  that 
time  there  has  been  some  developments 
toward  reform  in  the  sport,  the  Congress  has 
remained  reluctant  to  act.  With  the  introduc- 
tion  of  this  legislation  today,  I  can't  help  but 
state  that  time  is  running  out  for  us  and  the 
sport  of  boxing. 

During  the  past  year  I  have  made  a  concert- 
ed effort  to  meet  with  and  discuss  these 
issues  with  all  levels  of  the  boxing  worid  and 
the  various  levels  of  government  involved  in 
the  sport.  I  have  met  with  commissioners,  pro- 
moters, twxers,  managers,  fans,  referees,  ring 
physicians,  and  anyone  else  wtio  had  some 
interest  in  this  issue.  In  these  discussions  I 
was  amazed  at  what  I  was  continually  told.  All 
those  years  of  public  arid  congressional 
debate  have  not  fallen  on  deaf  ears.  People 
were  listening  euid  I  found  little,  if  no  opposi- 
tion to  the  updating  and  standardizing  of 
fiealth  and  safety  requirements  for  fighters, 
and  tfiey  want  those  requirements  made  man- 
datory. 

If  I  may  summarize  what  I've  heard  it  will 
help  us  see  what  action  is  now  necessary. 
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People  want  a  Federal  presence  in  the  pro- 
tection of  fighters,  they  want  that  presence  to 
standardize  health  and  safety  requirements, 
they  want  the  State  commissions  to  t)e  in- 
volved in  the  implementation  of  those  require- 
ments, and  most  important  they  want  those 
requirements  to  be  mandatory.  Time  and  time 
again  follcs  shared  the  concern  that  voluntary 
compliance  simply  would  not  work  and  if  we 
attempted  it,  in  its  failure  fighters  would  be 
worse  off  instead  of  t>etter.  They  applauded 
our  concern  and  our  efforts,  but  they  also 
marveled  at  our  naivete.  The  sport  has  had 
more  than  100  years  to  implement  self  regula- 
tion, since  Mne  adoption  of  the  Marquis  of 
Queensbury  rules  and  it  simply  was  not  going 
to  happen. 

So  like  the  racers  in  Alice  in  Wonderiand  we 
have  run  and  run  only  to  have  arrived  at 
wfrare  we  started.  There  were  many  good  and 
important  suggestions  that  folks  raised  atxsut 
programs  that  are  important  to  fighters,  but  it 
is  clear  ttiat  any  creative  assistance  fighters 
may  be  provided  has  to  first  be  grounded  in 
mandatory  Federal  health  and  safety  require- 
ments. Given  the  history  and  development  of 
the  issues  surrounding  this  debate,  I  predk:ted 
that  the  approach  that  we  need  has  to  be 
simple  and  direct.  We  cannot  wait  to  bring 
regulations  to  the  sport. 

As  I  sakj,  there  are  few  folks  who  do  not 
support  Federal  participatk>n  in  the  protection 
of  those  who  labor  in  the  ring.  In  fact  I  believe 
ttiat  the  true  basis  for  any  sport,  the  fans  are 
beginning  to  resent  the  chaos  and  impropri- 
eties of  this  sport.  Each  year  that  passes 
tx»dng  moves  closer  to  pop  entertainment  and 
away  from  the  "sweet  science"  that  has 
brought  many  of  us  to  be  fans. 

Again  here  today  I  ask  the  question  asked 
of  me,  "Why  can't  fighters  be  provkjed  the 
same  protectnns  otfwr  workers  in  this  country 
enjoy?"  I  t>elieve  we  have  the  answer  to  that 
question:  Legislatk}n  that  will  expand  the  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health  Administration  to 
cover  boxing  and  its  environs. 

Once  one  sees  fighters  as  workers  it  be- 
comes clear  that  they  should  be  afforded  ttie 
same  legal  protectk>ns  ttiat  we  provkJe  all 
workers.  Yes,  there  is  room  for  some  form  of 
creative  Federal  involvement  in  the  sport  And 
it  must  be  in  the  very  bask:  establishment  of 
safety  ground  mies,  whk:h  every  employer 
wishing  to  do  business  in  this  country  must 
abkte  by. 

Utilizing  ttie  existing  structures  under  OSHA 
saves  the  creation  of  a  new,  a  txjrdensome 
Federal  bureaucracy.  This  legislation  will 
create  an  Offne  of  Compliance  and  appoint  a 
Boxing  Commisston  to  create  and  publish  the 
necessary  Federal  protectnns.  When  a  fight  is 
planned  and  executed,  there  should  be  no 
questk>n  wtiat  health  and  safety  rules  apply. 
No  worker  in  this  country  should  go  to  work 
wondering  If  they  will  be  afforded  bask:  woricer 
health  and  safety  requirements.  Those  protec- 
tkins  shoukj  be  the  same  in  Montana  as  they 
are  in  Nevada  or  New  Jersey.  All  parties  in- 
volved shoukJ  know  wtiat  work  requirements 
ttiere  are  arKl  all  fans  should  expect  some 
uniform  appHcatk>n  of  those  mles.  Auto  work- 
ers don't  have  to  negotiate  ttieir  bask:  occu- 
patx>nal  safety  standards  and  neither  should 
fighters. 
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In  am  confklent  that  this  approach  will  pro- 
vide the  t)ask:  foundatk)n  necessary  to  protect 
our  fighters  and  maintain  fan  confklence  in 
this  important  sport.  The  legislatkin  is  direct, 
mandatory,  and  focused  on  health  and  safety 
standards  and  not  commercial  reform  of  the 
sport. 

I  have  introduced  two  pieces  of  legislatk>n 
today  that  are  aimed  at  the  same  type  of 
reform.  Rrst,  OSHA  style  health  and  safety 
standards,  and  second,  a  Labor  Advisory 
Commisston  proposed  and  champk>ned  by 
Gerry  Cooney.  This  institute  grew  out  of 
Gerry's  concern  that  fighters  are  often  left 
after  their  boxing  career  with  no  skills  to  enter 
the  work  force.  This  is  a  laudable  effort  and  I 
commend  Mr.  Cooney  for  his  interest  and 
work  on  this  concern. 

Health  and  safety  standards  and  job  training 
work  well  together  and  I  fully  endorse  both 
ideas.  I  firmly  believe  the  best  thing  that  could 
happen  for  fighter  is  if  both  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion are  adopted.  I  have  introduced  tfiem  as 
separate  bills,  however,  to  allow  them  to  be 
considered  independently  on  tfieir  merits. 

I  firmly  believe  that  we  do  not  have  the 
luxury  of  enough  time  to  explain  or  implement 
a  complicated  broad-based  voluntary  commis- 
sion. This  Congress  may  tell  the  tale  for 
boxing  reform.  We  owe  it  to  the  fan  and  the 
fighter  to  resolve  once  and  for  all  the  possibili- 
ty of  congressional  actk>n.  It  is  inappropriate 
for  us  to  year  after  year  dangle  the  carrot  of 
reform  before  the  sport's  community.  We  have 
brought  them  along  with  us  in  this  discussk>n 
and  now,  that  we  have  reached  some  consen- 
sus on  health  and  safety  reform,  the  Congress 
should  strike. 


IRRIGA-nON  SUBSIDIES 
REFORM  ACT  OF  1989 


HON.  SAM  GEJDENSON 

OF  COKHSCnCUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  17,  1989 
Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  introduce  the  Imgatkyi  Subsklies  Reform 
Act  of  1989.  This  legislatran  seeks  to  elimi- 
nate one  of  the  most  striking  contradtetrans  in 
our  Nation's  farm  polk:y.  On  the  one  hand,  ttie 
Federal  Government  provides  low  cost,  subsi- 
dized water  to  a  select  group  of  farmers  for  ir- 
rigation on  lands  that  yield  surplus  crops.  On 
ttie  other  hand,  many  of  these  same  farmers 
are  receiving  Federal  agrk:ultural  commodity 
payments  not  to  grow  the  same  crops  on 
other  stretches  of  their  land. 

The  Irrigatkm  Subskjies  Reform  Act  of  1989 
would  eliminate  this  double  Federal  subskly. 
Farmers  wtw  receive  federally  sut>skjized  irri- 
gation water  to  grow  crops  that  are  in  surplus 
would  no  longer  be  eligible  to  receive  price 
support  k)ans  or  benefits  from  price  and 
income  support  programs  administerd  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  [USDA].  As  a 
result  of  this  legislatkxi,  farmers  woukj  have  to 
ctKX>se  their  subskly. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  may  know,  the 
productxxi  of  suiplus  crops  with  sut>skjized 
water  adds  to  the  glut  of  farm  products.  A 
1982  study  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
found  ttiat  45  percent  of  the  land  irrigated  with 
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subskjized  Bureau  of  Reclamatnn  [BUREC] 
water  is  used  to  grow  surplus  crops.  Incred- 
ibly, almost  half  the  lands  using  subsklized 
water  are  growing  crops  that  are  in  surplus. 
Even  with  ttie  drought  we  experienced  last 
summer,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporatran 
[CCC],  which  is  the  branch  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  that  purchases  surplus  agricul- 
ture commodities,  has  in  storage  today  250 
millkm  bushels  of  surplus  com,  375  milton 
bushels  of  surplus  sorghum,  30  millton  bush- 
els of  surplus  barley,  60,000  bales  of  surplus 
cotton  and  expects  to  have  300,000  bales  of 
surplus  cotton  in  storage  next  year. 

In  addition  to  bringing  sanity  to  Federal  farm 
polkry,  this  leglslatk>n  reduces  the  Federal 
budget  deficit.  According  to  testimony  present- 
ed before  the  House  Interior  Subcommittee  on 
Water  and  Power  by  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment in  the  100th  Congress,  the  total  USDA 
commodity  payments  made  to  farmers  with 
Bureau  of  Reclamatx>n  [BUREC]  irrigated 
lands  was  approximately  $785  milton  In  1986. 
Of  this  amount,  the  USDA  spent  an  estimated 
$379  milton  on  comnxxJity  payments  to  farm- 
ers producing  surplus  crops. 

To  make  matters  worse,  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment estimates  that  the  Federal  Government 
spent  $534  millk>n  in  1986  to  provkte  subsi- 
dized irrigation  water,  $203  milton  of  this 
amount  was  used  to  provide  subsklized  water 
for  farmers  to  grow  crops  that  are  already  in 
surplus. 

During  the  100th  Congress,  while  serving  as 
chairman  of  the  House  Interkx  Committee  on 
Oversight  and  InvestigatkKis,  I  attempted  to 
get  a  straight  answer  from  the  Department  of 
Interior  regarding  the  calculatk>n  of  costs  to 
taxpayers  in  provkling  irrigation  subsklies. 
Publk^,  the  Department  of  the  Interkx  bla- 
tantly and  repeatedly  underestimated  the  cost 
of  the  irrigatkHi  subsklies.  Privately,  the  De- 
partment's own  economists  responsible  for 
calculating  imgatk>n  project  costs,  charged  in 
internal  memoranda  that  the  Department's  of- 
fk^ial  price  tag  of  $9.8  billkxi  for  the  cost  of 
ttie  federally  funded  water  projects  through 
ttie  Bureau  of  Reclamatron  since  its  inceptk>n 
were  too  tow.  The  Interior  Department's  Offk» 
of  Polk:y  Analysis  catoulated  the  cost  to  the 
taxpayers  of  the  BUREC  subsklized  Water 
Program  at  between  $22  billkm  and  $28  billton 
since  its  inception. 

In  addition,  the  Congresstonal  Budget  Offk» 
placed  the  subskly  between  $33.7  billkKi  and 
$70  bilton  since  the  beginning.  Faced  with  a 
Federal  budget  defk:it  of  $99  billion  projected 
for  fiscal  year  1990  and  double  sutokly  cost 
estimates  ranging  from  $9.8  billton  to  $70.3 
billk}n,  it  is  critical  ttiat  ttie  irrigation  subskly 
system  be  reformed  during  this  sesston  of 
Ckxigress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  grew  up  on  a  family  farm  in 
Bozrah,  CT.  I  hoW  a  strong  belief  in  ttie  pro- 
ductivity of  the  American  agricuttural  industry, 
but  ttiis  kind  of  double-dipping  by  a  smaller 
group  of  farmers  destroys  ttie  credibility  of 
Federal  farm  poHcy  and  undercuts  popular 
support  for  necessary  farm  programs. 

The  main  problem  plaguing  American  farm- 
ers today  is  tow  commodity  prices  caused  by 
overproduction.  Simply  reducing  the  volume  of 
surplus  crops  will  increase  commodity  prices 
and  farmers  income.  Recipient  fanners  of  ttie 
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double  subsidy  inundate  the  market  with  un- 
noodod  surplus  aghculturai  commodities.  They 
drive  up  Federal  experxiitures  for  USOA  com- 
modKy  programs  and  place  fanT>ers  in  other 
areas  of  the  country,  wrho  do  not  receive  sut>- 
sidted  water,  at  a  competitive  disadvantage 
in  the  agricultural  marketplace. 

Finally,  the  "Irrigation  Subsidies  Reform  Act 
of  1969"  protects  the  environment  because  it 
encourages  the  conservatmn  of  precious 
water  resources.  The  wasteful  use  of  irrigation 
water  can  damage  fragile  ecosystems  and  de- 
stroy important  wiMlife  habitats. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  begin  ttie  debate  on  the 
1990  farm  t)ill,  we  have  the  opportunity  to  im- 
prove the  agricultural  system  in  this  country. 
The  "Irrigatkxi  Subsidies  Reform  Act  of  1989" 
erxls  the  contradkrtnn  in  Federal  farm  policy. 
It  cuts  the  Federal  budget  deficit,  reduces  the 
cost  of  USDA  commodities  programs,  reduces 
the  surplus  of  agricultural  crops,  encourages 
the  conservation  of  our  precious  water  re- 
sources arxl  makes  the  playing  field  more 
level  for  farmers  wtx>  do  not  receive  subsi- 
doed  water.  I  erKourage  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  support  of  this  legislation  to  reform  t^e 
irrigation  subskJy  system  and  txing  fiscal 
sanity  back  to  our  Natxxi's  farm  policy. 


THE  MINIMUM  WAGE 


HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

OPCALirORNIA 
IH  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  17,  1989 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  8 
years  since  the  minimum  wage  was  last  in- 
creased. The  $3.35  per  hour  wage  today  only 
purchases  $2.46  worth  of  goods  and  services 
in  the  marketplace.  Workers  today  deserve  to 
earn  a  decent  wage  for  the  hard  work  they 
perform.  H.R.  2,  ttie  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Amendments  of  1989  creates  the  long  over- 
due opportunity  for  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent to  provide  millions  of  k>w  wage  workers  a 
measure  of  economic  justice. 

President  Bush's  veto  threat  of  this  modest 
proposal  is  wrong  and  unfair  to  the  poorest 
working  men  and  women  in  the  Nation.  When 
the  President  supports  a  capital  gains  tax  and 
opposes  a  nxxJest  increase  in  the  minimum 
wage,  it  Is  easy  to  see  wfiy  the  income  gap 
between  the  richest  and  poorest  Americans  is 
the  greatest  in  more  than  40  years. 

I  urge  ttw  President  to  reconsider  artd  not 
veto  ttiis  legislatnn  for  the  sake  of  30  cents 
an  hour.  Also,  I  believe  it  is  important  for  all  of 
us  to  realize  Congress'  60-day  training  wage 
proposal  for  the  very  first  job — or  jobs — a 
worker  takes,  is  significantly  different  than  the 
Bush  6-month,  potentially  lifetime,  submini- 
mum. 

The  following  article,  "Bush's  Minimum- 
Wage  Ptoy,"  by  Amokl  Mayer,  vk»  president 
of  the  United  Food  &  Commercial  Woriters 
[AFL-CIO],  that  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Post  on  May  16,  1989.  points  out  the  differ- 
ences in  the  two  proposals  arxj  clearly  shows 
the  only  meaningful  irx^ease  In  ttie  Federal 
wage  floor  is  ttie  congressional  package. 

I  erwourage  my  colleagues  to  join  in  our  ef- 
forts to  convince  President  Bush  of  the  impor- 
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tance  of  signing  a  meaningful  minimum  wage 
bill.  Copy  of  the  article  follows: 

Bush's  Mihimuii-Wage  Ploy 

Some  workers  could  end  up  on  a  submini- 
mum  training  wage  treadmill. 

Much  is  missing  from  the  public  debate  on 
the  differences  between  the  minimum-wage 
legislation  passed  by  tx>th  houses  of  Con- 
gress and  the  one  supported  by  the  Bush  ad- 
ministration. News  reports  concentrate  on 
1)  the  Bush  call  for  a  $4.25  an  hour  mini- 
mum wage  in  three  years  as  compared  with 
the  congressional  $4.55  rate;  and  2)  the 
Bush  proposal  for  a  six-month  so-called 
training  wage  versus  the  congressonal  two- 
month  limit. 

In  actual  fact,  the  training  wage  dlffrr- 
ence  is  much  greater  and  much  more  signifi- 
cant both  in  economic  and  political  terms. 
The  administration  is  demanding  a  six- 
month  training  period  every  time  a  worker 
changes  his  or  her  job,  while  the  congres- 
sional 60-day  total  training  wage  would 
occur  only  once— on  the  very  first  Job  or 
jotis  a  worker  took. 

Under  the  Bush  proposal,  a  worker  could 
be  plagued  with  the  subminimum  wage 
throughout  his  or  her  worldng  life.  Under 
the  Congressional  legislation,  the  worker 
would  endure  the  subminimum  only  at  the 
start. 

But  there  is  more.  In  t>oth  proposals  the 
training  wage  would  be  either  $3.35  an 
hour— the  minimum-wage  rate  in  effect 
since  Jan.  1.  1981— or  a  percentage  of  the 
existing  minimum  wage,  whichever  is 
higher.  The  subminimum  percentage  would 
t>e  80  percent  in  the  Bush  proposal  and  85 
percent  in  the  congressional  bUl. 

Multiply  either  the  Bush  minimum-wage 
proposals  of  $3.65  an  hour  for  1990  or  $3.95 
for  1991  by  80  percent  and  the  all-pervasive 
training  wage  stays  at  $3.35  an  hour  Iwth 
years.  In  1992,  the  Bush-proposed  minimum 
wage  would  go  to  $4.25  and  the  training 
wage  would  finally  rise— by  5  cents  to  $3.40. 

Minimum-wage  workers  leave  jobs  often. 
In  1980.  the  U.S.  Minimum  Wage  Study 
Commission  found  that  "turnover  was 
greater  among  minimum-wage  workers  than 
among  those  making  higher  wages."  In  fact, 
more  than  twice  as  great. 

"On  a  monthly  basis.  13  percent  of  mini- 
mum-wage workers  left  their  jobs."  accord- 
ing to  the  commission.  For  the  economy  as  a 
whole,  "workers  left  their  jolis  at  a  6  per- 
cent monthly  rate."  Many  experts  l)€lieve 
the  turnover  rate  among  minimum-wage 
workers  is  higher  today. 

The  Bush  proposal  also  gives  employers 
an  incentive  to  conclude  that  these  low- 
wage  workers  are  inadequate  in  their  job 
performances  as  they  approach  the  magic 
six-month  deadline.  While  the  substitute  of 
subminimum  workers  for  those  receiving 
the  full  minimum  wage  would  l>e  Illegal,  the 
U.S.  LalK>r  Department's  Wage  and  Hour 
Division  has  l>een  so  denuded  of  staff  that  it 
could  hardly  enforce  this  difflcult-to-prove 
provision. 

As  a  result,  most  workers  employed  at  the 
subminimum  wage  would  never  reach  the 
full  rates  proEtosed  by  Bush.  Job  changes— 
either  voluntary  or  forced— would  effective- 
ly keep  them  at  the  $3.35  and  $3.40  rates. 

The  media  has  speculated  that  the  Bush 
"take-it-or-leave-it"  attitude  on  minimum 
wage  is  a  political  ploy  aimed  at  stiffening 
the  Image  of  a  president  who  often  compro- 
mises with  Congress.  It  is  to  show  conserv- 
atives that  he  does  stand  his  ground. 

Bush's  minimum-wage  strategy  Is  actually 
a  shrewder  maneuver  than  that.  It  is  a 
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double  play.  Bush  demonstrates  to  the 
nation  a  "gentler  and  kinder"  approach 
than  the  Reagan  flat  "no"  on  minimum- 
wage  Increases.  At  the  same  time,  he  assures 
employers  that  under  the  law  they  will  not 
have  to  pay  more  to  a  large  numl>er  of 
workers  imtll  1992  and  then  an  Increase  of 
only  a  nickel  an  hour. 

There  is  yet  another  benefit  for  mini- 
mum-wage opponents.  Representatives,  sen- 
ators and  the  media  are  guessing  what  will 
happen  after  the  expected  Bush  veto  of  the 
congressional  minimum-wage  legislation. 

Congress  will  probably  be  unable  to  over- 
ride the  veto.  While  both  chambers  ap- 
proved the  minimum-wage  bills  by  comfort- 
able margins,  they  did  not  pass  them  by  the 
two-thirds  majority  which  the  Constitution 
demands  for  a  veto  override. 

Bush  may  not  be  willing  to  make  changes 
In  his  proposals  even  after  a  veto.  He  could 
very  well  continue  his  "tough  strategy"  for 
the  economic  benefit  of  employers  and  the 
political  lienefit  of  conservatives. 

But  the  political  pressures  may  be  too 
great.  The  administration  may  be  willing  or 
may  have  to  negotiate  a  new  bill  with  Sen. 
Edward  M.  Kennedy  (D-Mass.)  and  Rep. 
Augustus  F.  Hawkins  (D-Calif.),  the  chair- 
men of  the  congressional  labor  committees. 

No  genius  is  needea  to  foresee  what  a 
compromise  of  the  minimum-wage  rates 
could  be  like.  One  side  or  the  other  may  get 
the  better  deal  of  a  nickel  In  the  difference 
between  the  Bush  prcoosal  of  $4.25  an  hour 
In  the  third  year  and  the  congressional 
$4.55  figure.  The  result  is  likciy  to  be  some- 
where l>etween  $4.35  and  $4.45 

Such  a  compromise  would  br  difficult  for 
minimum-wage  increase  advocates  to  swal- 
low. The  cost  of  living  has  Increased  37  oer- 
cent  since  the  $3.35  minimum  fir&i  went 
into  effect.  The  minimum  should  be  at  $4.60 
today  to  make  up  the  lost  purchasing  r.,ower 
of  these  low-paid  workers. 

The  $3.35  rate  represented  48  percent  of 
the  nation's  average  wage  when  it  became 
law  in  1981.  To  equal  the  same  percentage 
of  the  average  wage  today,  $4.58  would  be 
needed.  Any  wage  compromise  would  there- 
fore push  minimum-wage  workers  even  fur- 
ther down  the  equity  scale. 

But  the  negotiating  sticking  point  will 
come  on  the  training  wage.  If  the  adminis- 
tration becomes  generous  and  cuts  its  six 
months  subminimum  to  just  one  month  at 
every  job  change,  the  minimum-wage 
worker  still  will  lie  In  deep  trouble.  Because 
of  job  turnovers,  the  $3.35  and  the  $3.40 
rates  will  remain  a  major  factor— and  per- 
haps the  predominant  factor— In  the  Job 
market  for  minimum-wage  workers. 

This  after-the-veto  situation  puts  the 
Democrats  in  a  political  bind.  If  they  agree 
to  such  a  training  wage  deal,  they  cripple 
the  effectiveness  of  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act— long  a  major  jewel  In  the  Demo- 
cratic New  Deal's  crown- and  they  will 
erui«e  labor  and  other  advocates  of  the 
working  poor. 

If  congressional  Democrats  refuse  to  make 
the  deal,  the  administration  will  try  to  ma|K 
them  appear  as  dogmatists  who  will  not 
compromise  to  provide  a  much-needed  wage 
increase  to  low-wage  workers— even  though 
President  Bush  is  not  proposing  a  real  in- 
crease. 

The  minimum-wage  fight  could  end  up  as 
a  victory  for  political  cynicism  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  working  poor. 
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THE  PROCHOICE  MOVEMENT 
CUTS  ACROSS  RELIGIOUS,  PO- 
UTICAL.  AND  GEOGRAPHIC 
BOUNDARIES 


HON.  BILL  GREEN 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  17,  1989 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  several  months 
ago  I  received  the  following  essay  from  Mr. 
Claude  W.  Sherwin  of  Salt  Lake  City,  UT.  Mr. 
Sherwin  describes  himself  as  a  devout  Chris- 
tian and  a  regular  contributor  to  the  Republi- 
can Party.  He  is  also  prochoice.  Knowing  of 
my  prochoice  position  on  abortion,  he  wanted 
to  share  with  me  his  essay  which  thoughtfully 
explains   his   prochoice   views.    I   was   very 
moved  by  what  he  wrote  and  wish  to  share  it 
with  my  colleagues  because  I  believe  it  illus- 
trates that  the  prochoice  sentiment  is  shared 
by  people  in  all  walks  of  life  regardless  of  reli- 
gious, political,  or  geographic  labels. 
Subject:  The  Right  To  Choose. 
To:  All  Who  Have  a  Concern  or  Interest. 
Prom:  Claude  W.  Sherwin. 
Date:  August  22,  1988. 

Vice  F»resident  Bush,  during  his  accept- 
ance speech  at  the  Republican  National 
Convention,  made  a  pitch  for  his  anti-abor- 
tion stand  by  using  an  often  used,  worn-out 
cliche.  Referring  to  his  adopted  grand- 
daughter, he  said  that  he  was  glad  that  her 
mother  chose  adoption  over  abortion. 

I'm  s\ire  that  any  grandparent,  or  parent 
of  an  adopted  child,  would  certainly  make 
the  same  statement.  The  point  is,  the  state- 
ment is  a  loaded  declaration  which  will 
always  get  a  cheering,  affirmative  response. 
We  are  all  very  glad  that  the  mothers  of 
George  Washington,  Abraham  Lincoln, 
Henry  Ford  and  thousands  of  other  such  ex- 
amples, did  not  choose  abortion. 

In  Utah  we  have  had  two  rather  recent 
examples  of  young  girls  and  young  boys 
being  murdered  by  deranged  men.  Would  It 
not  be  understandable  to  hear  the  families 
of  those  victims  say  that  they  wished  that 
the  mothers  of  the  killers  had  chosen  abor- 
tion? The  same  thought  might  cross  the 
minds  of  thousands  of  families  and  friends 
of  other  murder  victims  across  the  country. 
Would  the  world  have  possibly  been  better 
off  if  the  mothers  of  Hitler  and  Stalin  had 
chosen  abortion?  These  too,  are  loaded 
statements. 

To  me,  the  important  word  is  choice.  The 
decision,  that  yes  or  no  answer,  can  only  be 
made  by  the  female  carrying  the  embryo,  be 
it  a  teenager  who  made  a  mistake,  or  an 
older  woman  with  no  means  of  support.  The 
reasons  may  well  run  into  the  hundreds,  but 
each  is  an  individual  case,  to  be  dealt  with 
only  by  that  individual  who  carries  the 
embryo. 

Many  clinics  across  the  nation  that  per- 
form legal  abortions  have  been  subjected  to 
picketing,  bombings,  arson,  and  rock  throw- 
ing by  so-called  "right  to  lifers."  They  often 
harass  and  intimidate  the  people  who  enter 
or  leave  these  clinics.  They  are  breaking  the 
law  and  should  be  severely  dealt  with.  Have 
the  homes  of  any  pregnant  young  teenagers 
or  pregnant  single  welfare  recipients  ever 
been  picketed  by  mobs  telling  them  that 
they  must  have  an  abortion?  I  don't  think 
so. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  pro-abortion,  but  a 
question  of  pro-choice.  The  Supreme  Court 
has  said  that  a  woman  has  a  legal  right  to 
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make  that  choice.  Extreme  right  wing  radi- 
cals are  saying  "to  hell  with  the  law  and  the 
courts."  Patrick  J.  Buchanan,  In  his  new 
l>ook,  "Right  Prom  The  Beginning,"  while 
discussing  the  method  of  selecting  new  Su- 
preme Court  Justices,  states  that,  "not  only 
the  character,  but  the  philosophy  of  the 
new  Supreme  Court  Justices  should  be 
made  by  the  Republican  Party."  He  later 
goes  on  to  suggest  that  people  should  act  in 
defiance  of  Supreme  Court  edicts  (re.  pages 
344-346).  What  an  example  for  young 
people.  Obey  the  law  only  if  you  agree  with 
it.  I  believe  the  word  is  "Anarchy." 

There  is  no  acceptable  either/or  solution 
to  the  problem.  It  is  not  a  question  of  con- 
servative or  liberal,  left  or  right,  black  or 
white  or  right  or  wrong.  It  instead  has  to  do 
with  our  answer  to  an  even  more  complex 
question.  A  question  that  has  never  had  a 
provable  answer.  "When  does  a  soul-bearing 
human  life  begin?"  Is  it  at  the  moment  of 
conception,  the  moment  of  birth,  or  at  some 
point  in  time  in  between?  Is  it  a  soul  bearing 
human  being  during  the  first  or  second  tri- 
mester? I  cannot  prove  that  it  is  or  isn't,  nor 
do  I  believe  that  anyone  else  can. 

I  happen  to  be  a  devout  Christian.  It  is  my 
honest  personal  belief  that  early  term  em- 
bryos are  not  in  fact  soul  bearing  human 
beings.  If  I  believed  otherwise,  I  would 
never  be  able  to  understand  the  millions 
and  millions  of  miscarriages  that  regularly 
occur.  Today,  an  embryo  can  be  started  in  a 
test  tube  by  dropping  a  sperm  on  an  egg.  I 
personally  do  not  believe  that  the  soul,  or 
the  spirit  of  God,  is  suddenly  present  in 
that  tube.  This  is  the  philosophy,  my  phi- 
losophy, that  I  choose  to  believe.  You  may 
agree  or  you  may  choose  to  believe  some- 
thing completely  different. 

I  am  told  that  my  rights  end  when  they 
infringe  on  your  rights.  Therefore,  your 
rights  must  end  when  they  infringe  on 
mine.  It's  an  American  rule  that  works. 
With  that  as  our  guideline,  let  us  not  give 
up  our  right  to  choose  the  path  we  wish  to 
follow. 

As  a  point  of  interest,  I  have  for  many 
years  been  a  regular  contributor  to  the  Re- 
publican Party.  During  those  years  I  have 
sdways  split  my  ballot,  and  have  never  been 
able  to  follow  straight  party  lines.  I  also 
happen  to  be  a  regular  contributor  to 
Planned  Parenthood.  This  may  seem 
strange  or  conflicting  to  some  people,  but 
that's  my  choice. 

Por  taking  the  time  to  read  this,  let  me 
say  thank  you.  Thank  you  for  allowing  me 
to  use  you  as  a  means  of  getting  all  of  this 
out  of  my  system. 
Sincerely, 

Claude  W.  Sherwin, 

Salt  Lake  City,  UT. 


THE    SOCIAL    SECURITY    REPRE- 
SENTATIVE PAYEE  ACT  OP  1989 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  17,  1989 
Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  join- 
ing my  colleagues  Mr.  Levin  and  Mr.  Moody, 
in  introducing  legislation,  the  Social  Security 
Representative  Payee  Act  of  1 989,  that  is  de- 
signed to  reform  and  strengthen  vital  services 
which  the  Social  Security  Administration  pro- 
vides to  approximately  5  million  people  who 
are  among  the  most  vulnerable  in  American 
society. 
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My  staff  began  working  in  February  with  the 
staff  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Social  Security 
Subcommittee,  chaired  by  Congressman 
Jacobs,  as  well  as  Congressman  Levin's  staff 
on  a  package  of  reforms  to  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Representative  Payee  system.  The  multi- 
tude of  problems  which  exist  in  the  represent- 
ative payee  system  have  been  painfully  appar- 
ent in  recent  months  in  my  home  District  in 
California. 

National  attention  has  been  focused  on  the 
problems  of  abuse  in  licensed  and  unlicensed 
Board  and  Care  facilities  t>ecause  of  the  very 
tragic  and  terrible  Puente  case.  The  Puente 
case  is  only  one  of  the  many  horror  stories 
that  have  been  documented  under  our  current 
representative  payee  system,  although  it  is  the 
most  gruesome.  We  will  have  other  Puente 
cases  in  this  country  if  we  do  not  take  action 
in  Congress.  Unlike  many  problems  we  tackle 
on  Capitol  Hill,  I  believe  that  there  are  some 
positive  solutions  we  can  all  agree  are  possi- 
ble. Looking  at  the  issue,  I  feel  that  In  some 
ways  it  is  simple  common  sense  which  the 
Social  Security  Administration  [SSA]  lacks  in 
the  administration  of  the  representative  payee 
program. 

The  courts  have  also  recognized  that  the 
representative  payee  system  is  failing.  Legal 
Services  of  Northern  California,  based  in  Sac- 
ramento, filed  in  U.S.  District  Court  in  Febnj- 
ary  a  class  action  lawsuit  which  documents 
the  widespread  and  inherent  problems  that 
plague  the  system.  The  named  plaintiff,  Mr. 
Charies  Briggs,  who  is  mentally  disabled  and 
has  no  other  source  of  income  other  than  SSI 
disability  benefits,  could  only  receive  his 
check  through  a  representative  payee.  From 
December,  1981  until  June,  1988,  Adult  Pro- 
tective Services  of  Sacramento  County  acted 
as  Mr.  Brigg's  representative  payee.  When  the 
County,  due  to  fiscal  burdens,  discontinued 
this  service,  Mr.  Briggs  was  unable  to  locate 
another  representative  payee.  Without  a  rep- 
resentative payee,  he  could  not  receive  his 
check. 

Mr.  Briggs  ended  up  homeless,  sleeping  on 
the  streets,  and  subsisting  by  eating  at  food 
kitchens  njn  by  local  charities.  The  represent- 
ative payee  system,  by  terminating  his  ber>e- 
fits,  left  Mr.  Briggs  destitute  and  guaranteed 
his  homeless  status.  On  April  26,  1989,  the 
9th  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  entered  an  order 
granting  the  motion  for  a  preliminary  injunction 
in  the  Briggs  case.  The  Secretary  is  cunently 
enjoined  from  refusing  to  pay  Social  Security 
or  Supplemental  Security  Income  benefits  di- 
rectly to  beneficiaries  because  those  benefici- 
aries cannot  obtain  a  representative  payee. 

In  another  case,  the  Federal  district  court  in 
Colorado  on  March  20,  1989.  granted  the 
plaintiff,  Mr.  Holt,  summary  judgment  and  or- 
dered SSA  to  repay  the  $7,000  of  benefits 
that  were  misused  by  Mr.  Holt's  representative 
payee.  Mr.  Holt  has  claimed  that  the  Social 
Security  Administration  was  obligated  to  pay 
the  money  a  secorxf  time  t)ecause  SSA  had 
failed  to  comply  with  its  duty  to  investigate  the 
representative  payee,  who  had  an  extensive 
criminal  record. 

Sadly,  Mr.  Holt  and  Mr.  Briggs'  cases  are 
not  unique.  I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues a  few  other  documented  examples 
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that  illustrate  how  the  system  is  really  func- 
tioning. 

Sister  Laura  Ann  Walton  filed  a  declaration 
in  ttte  Motion  for  Preliminary  Injunction  In  the 
Briggs  case.  She  is  the  director  of  Maryhouse. 
a  resource  center  for  homeless  women  and 
children  in  Sacramento.  She  descrit)es  the 
plight  of  30  women  she  served  wfK>  were  eli- 
gjtAe  for  Social  Security  and/or  Supplemental 
Income  [SSI]  benefits  but  who  could  not  find  a 
representative  payee.  Some  of  ttwse  women 
were  without  benefits  for  as  long  as  4  or  5 
monttfs  wt«le  they  attempted  to  find  a  payee. 
During  that  time  period  they  were  homeless, 
often  hungry,  and  threatened  by  ttie  violence 
of  street  life.  Here  clients  have  resorted  to 
getting  individuals  as  payees  who  are  phys- 
ically abusive  and  wtio  keep  Vne  money  for 
themselves. 

Sister  Walton  serves  as  a  payee  for  as 
many  women  as  she  can  handle.  Each  time 
she  has  applied  to  be  representative  payee, 
she  reports  ttiat  she  was  not  even  asked  for 
identification. 

A  second  declaration  was  filed  by  Peggy 
Nickerson,  a  social  worker  at  the  St  Paul's 
merrtal  health  center  serving  the  Sacramento 
area.  The  mentally  ill  senkxs  sf>e  serves  are 
also  left  homeless  to  face  tf>e  dangers  of  the 
streets,  hunger,  and  desperation  because  they 
canrwt  find  a  payee.  It  is  not  urKx>mmon  for 
her  clients  to  go  to  kx»l  \iquor  stores,  grocery 
stores,  and  pawn  shops  to  get  tfie  owners  to 
be  payees.  Ttie  owners  exploit  ttie  benefici- 
aries bi  providir>g  tat)s  at  Vne  ik^uor  stores,  by 
charging  outrageous  fees  for  tfieir  services, 
and  by  not  accounting  for  their  funds.  Her  cli- 
ents tell  her  tfiat  often  the  only  way  to  get  a 
payee  is  to  pay  for  one,  arid  the  payees 
charge  as  much  as  $500. 

In  a  tfwd  declaratkHi  in  the  Briggs  case,  Tim 
Brown,  a  social  worker  employed  by  Sacra- 
mento County,  describes  how  his  clients  with 
mental  disabilities  wouki  completely  break 
down  mentally  under  the  stress  of  being 
homeless  whika  in  \he  process  of  finding  a 
payee.  His  sworn  statement  includes  one 
actual  case  illustrating  how  tragk:  Vhe  conse- 
querK»s  of  tfie  current  representative  payee 
system  can  t>e.  One  woman  has  her  boyfriend 
act  as  her  payee.  This  woman  was  often  delu- 
sional to  a  severe  degree  and  completely  in- 
capable of  making  choices  about  her  welfare 
and  safety.  Because  her  boyfriend  controlled 
her  money,  she  felt  she  has  no  optkm  but  to 
live  with  Nm.  He  treated  her  very  violently.  He 
literally  tortured  her  on  a  regular  basis.  During 
one  hospitalization  it  was  found  that  her  entire 
body  was  covered  with  bruises,  lacerations, 
arxi  cigarette  bums  infNcted  by  her  payee. 

There  are  many  more  lives  being  ruined  be- 
cause the  representative  payee  system  has 
failed.  There  is  a  failure  to  lielp  beneficiaries 
find  responsible  representatives  payees,  a  fail- 
ure to  run  simple  t>ackgroufxJ  checks,  and  a 
failure  to  monilor  representative  payees  after 
they  have  been  authorized.  How  coukj  the 
good  intenttorw  of  Congress,  trying  to  assure 
that  twiielte  truly  help  recipients  have  gone 
so  astray  in  tfie  hands  of  the  Social  Security 
AonmsvaiKN  I  r 

The  Social  Security  Representative  Payee 
Act  of  1969  is  a  number  one  priority  Item  in 
my  legialalive  agenda  for  this  Corigress.  I 
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share  these  shocking  stories  only  to  empha- 
size that  immediate  reform  is  essential. 
Thank  you. 


MARINE  BIOTECHNOLOGY  AND 
AQUACULTURE 


HON.  KWEISI  MFUME 

OPMARTLAlfl) 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  17.  1989 

Mr.  MFUME.  Mr.  Speaker,  science  fiction 
writers  would  have  us  believe  that  space  is 
the  final  frontier.  But  \he  reality  Is  tfiat  the  final 
frontier  is  much  closer  to  home.  The  Natural 
Resources  Sutxx>mmittee  of  tlie  House  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  Committee  traveled  to 
the  future  and  a  new  frontier  on  May  1 5  when 
they  held  onsite  hearings  on  marine  biotech- 
nology and  aquaculture  In  Baltimore,  MD.  Sci- 
entists and  entrepreneurs  are  turning  to  tfie 
ocean  as  a  source  of  new  products,  new  tech- 
nology and  new  Ideas  for  research  arxJ  the 
place  where  these  will  meet  will  t>e  at  the 
Christopher  Columbus  Center  for  Marine  Re- 
search and  Exploratkin  at  the  Inner  Harbor  of 
Baltimore. 

Several  examples  come  to  mind  of  how  the 
new  frontier  of  exploration  on  our  own  shores 
could  t>enefit  mankind.  A  nuisance  to  shipping 
for  centuries  the  common  barnacle  now  Is 
kxjked  upon  as  a  source  for  a  new  natural  ad- 
hesive. Research  into  the  protein  sut>stance 
that  binds  barnacles  to  the  bottoms  of  ships 
may  yield  a  similar  protein  substance  pro- 
duced in  American  laboratories  for  a  new 
glue.  In  a  completely  different  field,  scientists 
are  studying  salmon  for  clues  to  buikjing  a 
new  generation  of  compact  electronk:  sen- 
sors. Salmon  have  traditionally  baffled  re- 
searcfiers  who  are  stumped  tfiat  ttie  fish  are 
able  to  find  tfieir  way  t)ack  to  spawn  In  the 
exact  stream  they  were  bom  in.  With  property 
funded  and  supervised  research,  tt)e  sea.  Its 
bottom  and  Its  inhat)itants  could  be  valuable 
sources  of  substances  that  might  have  use  In 
medk:lne,  industry,  pharmaceuticals,  mining, 
and  food  production,  and  this  is  wfiat  ttie  Co- 
lumbus Center  is  all  about  But  formidable  ob- 
stacles exist  for  undersea  research. 

Tradescope  Magazine,  a  Japanese  periodi- 
cal, capsulizes  ttie  problems  involved  in  bio- 
technology and  aquaculture  research  as  "ttie 
lnhospitat>le  nature  of  marine  environments 
makes  undersea  development  a  risky  and  ex- 
pensive business."  Trenches  to  10,000 
meters,  little  light  or  oxygen,  extremely  cokj 
temperatures,  and  crushing  pressures  contrib- 
ute to  ttie  danger  arxl  expense  of  undersea 
research  and  devekjpment  The  problems  of 
expkxation  In  ttie  hidden  depths  of  ttie  trench- 
es pose  as  daunting  of  protiiems  as  ttie  space 
program  has  encountered.  As  ttie  Govemment 
In  now  in  cooperation  with  private  Industry  in 
ttie  Shuttle  Program  so  also  is  such  a  partner- 
ship sought  for  marine  biotechnotogy  and 
aquaculture. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  announce  ttiat 
such  an  innovative  and  creative  partnership 
does  Indeed  exist  The  Natnnal  Oceank:  and 
Atmospheric  Administration  [NCAA]  has  ex- 
pressed Its  support  for  ttie  Christoplier  Colum- 
bus project  Commemorating  ttie  500th  anni- 
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versary  of  the  famous  explorer's  discovery  of 
the  new  wortd,  the  Columbus  Center  will 
engage  in  marine  and  oceanographic  biotech- 
nologk^al  research. 

The  parallels  tietween  the  explorer  and  the 
facility  are  more  than  coincidental.  Columbus 
sought  financial  support  from  a  variety  of 
sources  to  follow  a  dream  whk:h  eventually 
changed  the  worid.  With  professranal  experi- 
ence, special  knowledge  and  personal  cour- 
age he  ventured  Into  uncharted  waters  of  the 
north  Atiantic.  The  Columbus  Center  also  in- 
volves a  special  collaboration  of  govemment 
private  enterprise  and  educational  institutions. 
The  partnership,  as  well  as  the  research  are 
necessary  to  realize  the  dream  of  turning 
toward  the  sea  as  a  source  of  Innumerable 
benefits  for  all  of  humankind.  The  future 
needs  the  Columbus  project 

Of  major  importance  will  tie  the  center's 
role  in  providing  coordination  for  environmen- 
tal research.  The  results  of  the  center's  re- 
search will  contribute  to  our  knowledge  of 
how  to  restore  the  seas  to  the  pristine  condi- 
tion that  Columbus  experienced.  Depletion  of 
marine  animal  populations  from  using  our 
seas  as  a  garbage  dump  and  the  constant  ac- 
cidents at  sea  that  spill  everything  from  oil  to 
airplanes  is  a  sad  reality  of  this  century.  The 
research  that  the  Columbus  Center  will 
engage  In  will  seek  to  discover  affordable  so- 
lutions to  these,  and  other,  environmental 
problems. 

Some  balance  of  Interests  must  be  sought 
among  all  the  various  uses  of  the  bay.  Be- 
cause It  Is  a  fragile  ecological  system,  a 
varied  recreational  playground,  a  convenient 
resource  for  Industry  and  a  source  of  jobs, 
there  arises  conflict  as  to  what  Is  best  for  the 
bay.  At  its  best  the  center  will  assist  In  provid- 
ing the  technological  and  scientific  research 
necessary  to  make  the  hard  decisions  atxiut 
the  bay's  future.  The  Christopher  Columbus 
Center  will  be  a  great  boon,  not  only  to  the 
Chesapeake  Bay,  but  Its  discoveries  will  be 
applk^able  to  all  of  our  Nation's  watenways 
and  shoreline.  It  Is  our  dream,  Mr.  Speaker, 
ttiat  the  center,  coordinating  with  govemment 
universities.  Industry,  and  all  the  users  of  the 
bay,  will  ensure  that  the  bay  has  a  long, 
healttiy,  and  prosperous  future. 


THE  80TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
ITALIAN  TRIBUNE 


HON.  DENNIS  M.  HERTEL 

or  mcBiCAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  17,  1989 

Mr.  HERTEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
recognize  ttie  80th  anniversary  of  the  Italian 
Trit)une-La  Tribune  Del  Popolo,  a  bilingual 
newspaper,  publistied  In  Warren,  and  serving 
the  Italian-American  community  of  Mk^higan 
and  ttie  surrounding  States. 

The  newspaper,  founded  in  1909  by  Vincent 
Giuliano,  has  served  as  a  way  for  Italiarv 
Americans  to  stay  abreast  with  cultural,  edu- 
cational, and  social  events  ttappening  within 
the  ItaliarvAmerican  community. 

Ttie  success  of  this  publnation  is  accredited 
to  Edward  Baker,  ttie  publisher  and  grandson 
of  the  founder  of  the  paper  who  has  carried 
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on  the  family  tradition  of  maintaining  effective 
communication  to  the  Italian-American  com- 
munity in  Michigan.  Edward's  wife  Martene, 
has  also  been  instrumental  in  making  the 
paper  such  a  great  success. 

My  dear  colleagues,  please  join  me  in  rec- 
ognizing the  80th  anniversary  of  the  Italian 
Tribune  and  in  congratulating  Edward  Baker 
on  the  great  job  he  has  done  over  the  years. 


AUNT  JEMIMA  SERVES  OLD 
TRADITION— STEREOTYPING 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OF  OHIO 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  17,  1989 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
tning  to  my  colleague's  attention  an  editorial, 
entitled,  "Aunt  Jemima  Serves  Old  Tradition- 
Stereotyping,"  which  appeared  in  the  Plain 
Dealer  on  Sunday,  May  7,  1989.  The  article 
was  written  by  Associate  Editor  Elaine  Ayala 
and  explores  the  profundity  of  systematic  dis- 
crimination known  as  stereotyping.  The  sub- 
ject examined  by  Ayala  is  Nancy  Green,  also 
known  as,  "Aunt  Jemima,"  a  trademari<  which 
has  graced  the  box  containing  the  famous 
pancake  mix  for  nearly  a  century. 

According  to  Ayala's  article,  the  real  Nancy 
Green  was  an  attractive,  dignified  figure  who 
became  a  nationwide  celebrity  by  going 
around  the  country  and  promoting  the  pan- 
cake mix  at  fairs  and  expositions.  At  the  turn 
of  the  century,  the  use  of  racial  stereotypes 
as  caricatures  was  widely  used  by  advertisers 
to  sell  their  products  to  consumers.  Conse- 
quently, instead  of  placing  Nancy  Green's 
graceful  figure  on  the  pancake  mix  tx>x,  a 
pleasingly  plump  black  woman  was  substitut- 
ed, wearing  a  t>andanna,  an  apron,  a  wide- 
mouthed  grin,  and  wielding  a  spatula. 

The  inference  was  obvious  in  1893— black 
women  were  happy,  dim-witted,  and  content 
to  serve.  Until  1989,  the  image  of  Aunt 
Jemima  has  remained  virtually  the  same  since 
her  debut.  The  advertisers  have  now  decided 
to  modernize  Aunt  Jemima's  Image  for  a  new 
generation.  The  new  and  improved  Aunt 
Jemima  will  not  wear  her  customary  bandanna 
and  will  sport  pearis. 

Ayala  has  a  strong  point  to  make  about  the 
subtleties  of  racism  and  discrimination  in  the 
United  States  of  America.  She  contends  that 
instead  of  modernizing  a  derogatory  caricature 
that  is  supposed  to  represent  modem  black 
womanhood,  why  not  get  rid  of  the  symtx}!  al- 
together. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Ayala's  article  is  well  worth 
reading.  It  is  definitely  food  for  thought. 
[From  the  Plain  Dealer,  May  7,  1989] 
Aunt  Jemima  Serves  Old  Tradition- 
Stereotyping 
(By  Elaine  Ayala) 

Reality  is  so  unmarketable.  So  the  guys  in 
gray  flannel  suits  always  have  turned  to 
stereotypes— usually  racial  ones — to  sell  a 
product.  They  figrure  consumers  not  only 
want  a  good  soap,  they  also  want  to  feel  su- 
perior, demean  or  make  fun  of  the  carica- 
ture on  the  soap's  package. 

The  sick  notion  has  sold  a  lot  of  goods,  it 
also  has  sold  the  American  consumer  a  bill 
of  goods. 
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The  more  frightening  images  ("Alligator 
Bait"  whiskey,  which  had  a  picture  of  a 
black  child  and  two  alligators)  have  disap- 
peared—the suits'  bow  to  societal  pressure. 
Many  a  product  slogan  has  thus  been  re- 
tired to  the  Smithsonian  or  some  other  ap- 
propriate institution.  But  we  don't  have  to 
look  too  far  l>ack  for  examples  of  racial 
stereotyping  in  product  marketing.  Just  last 
year,  Colgate  renamed  its  Asia-destined 
"Darkie"  toothpaste,  which  depicted  a  min- 
strel in  blackface,  to  "Darlie"  Asians  report- 
edly were  unsupportive  of  the  change, 
saying  they  respected  black  people  for  their 
clean  teeth. 

Other  seemingly  harmless-looking  images 
stay  with  us,  doing  their  part  in  coloring  the 
way  we  look  at  people  of  color.  Aunt 
Jemima  is  a  case  in  point.  The  ever-joyous, 
fat  black  woman  who  loves  to  serve  up  a 
stack  of  flapjacks  is  hanging  on  into  the 
21st  century.  What  a  shame.  She's  earned 
her  retirement. 

Recently,  the  Quaker  Oats  company  pre- 
sented a  new  and  improved  Aunt  Jemima— a 
modem  version  of  her  old  jovial  self.  While 
there's  no  way  to  add  insult  to  injury  in  this 
case  (the  damage  being  mostly  done),  the 
new  Aunt  Jemima  still  inspires  winces  from 
these  parts. 

The  new  Aunt  Jemima  smiles  broadly,  a 
mouthful  of  white  teeth  nmning  across  the 
box.  She  no  longer  sports  a  bandana  across 
her  head  (thanks  for  small  favors).  And  she 
isn't  wearing  that  traditional  white  collar  of 
hers,  the  kind  all  of  Shirley  Temple's  mam- 
mies used  to  wear.  Pearl  earrings  and  a 
white  ruffled  blouse  make  her  just  a  bit 
more  modem.  The  company  presented  this 
new  Aunt  Jemima  by  telling  its  consumers 
that  she  still  has  "the  important  attributes 
of  warmth,  quality,  good  taste,  heritage,  and 
reliability"  they  have  come  to  expect  from 
her. 

The  company  wants  you  to  keep  believing 
that  Aunt  Jemima  is  just  a  sweet  old  woman 
who  loves  serving  you.  That  she's  a  harm- 
less symbol  of  an  American  tradition.  Don't 
buy  the  PR.  Don't  buy  the  pancake  mix. 
Keeping  Aunt  Jemima  alive  on  a  pancake 
box  perpetuates  the  most  dangerous  kind  of 
stereotype,  the  seemingly  harmless  one. 

The  real  Aunt  Jemima— first  inspired 
from  a  minstrel  song,  then  brought  to  life  in 
the  form  of  Nancy  Green— didn't  look  any- 
thing like  the  new  or  the  old  Aunt  Jemima. 
Green  was  an  elegant  looking  woman  from 
Montgomery  County.  Kentucky.  She  was 
hired  by  the  then-owner  of  the  trademark, 
the  R.T.  Davis  Mill  &  Manufacturing  Co.  of 
St.  Joseph.  Mo.,  to  go  to  the  Columbisin  Ex- 
position in  Chicago  in  1893  to  promote  the 
pancake  mix.  She  made  more  than  a  million 
pancakes  at  that  fair  and  told  stories  about 
the  old  South.  People  flocked  to  see  her. 
warranting  police  protection. 

For  the  next  30  years  and  until  her  death 
in  1923.  she  played  Aunt  Jemima  at  fairs 
across  the  nation.  The  whole  while, 
through,  Nancy  Green's  lovely  face  never 
graced  a  pancake  box.  The  Aunt  Jemima 
most  consumers  saw  was  a  grotesque  carica- 
ture of  a  black  woman  with  saucer  lips  and 
fear  in  her  eyes.  In  1902  and  1917.  the  boxes 
sported  the  phrase.  "I'se  in  town  honey!" 

To  be  fair,  the  pancake  mammy,  whose 
birth  can  he  blamed  in  part  on  a  newspaper 
(wouldn't  you  know  it),  was  among  a  slew  of 
racial  stereotypes  used  to  sell  products. 
There  are.  and  have  been,  plenty  others  to 
embarrass  America.  Stuff  like  the  Frito 
Bandito,  "Nigger  Head  Brand"  canned  fruits 
and  vegetables  and  "Chinese  Rat  Destroy- 
er" and  "Rough  on  Rats. "  both  of  which  de- 
picted rat-eating  Asians  on  their  lal>els. 
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Most  of  the  lat>els  now  serve  as  historical 
memorabilia  so  that  we  might  go  to  a 
museum  and  shake  our  heads  in  dismay.  So 
that  we  might  say  silently  to  ourselves  that 
we're  an  older  and  wiser  society. 

However.  Aunt  Jemima  is  clinging  to  life, 
teaching  children  all  the  wrong  things 
about  black  Americans  and  insulting  sensi- 
ble people  of  all  colors  as  a  symlwl  of  black 
servitude.  What  her  owners  must  be  pres- 
sured to  realize  is  that  Aunt  Jemima  is  tired 
after  a  century  of  servitude.  She  deserves  a 
gentle  retirement.  Her  own  must  also  be 
pressured  to  understand  that  the  perpetua- 
tion of  a  black  woman's  image  as  a  content 
servant  is  harmful,  demeaning,  passe,  and 
that  black  women  are  a  lot  of 
things  .  .  .  your  peer,  your  boss,  your 
neightwr.  But  in  1989.  black  women  sure  as 
hell  don't  want  to  be  viewed  as  your  servant. 


THE  EFFECTS  OF  TAX  REFORM 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OP  INDIANA 
ni  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  17,  1989 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
insert  my  Washington  Report  for  Wednesday, 
May  17,  1989,  into  the  Congressional 
Record: 

The  Eppects  op  Tax  Reform 

With  federal  income  tax  income  just  over, 
many  Hoosiers  have  expressed  concern  to 
me  that  their  taxes  have  gone  up  under  the 
changes  made  by  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1986.  They  feel  that  tax  reform  passed  them 
by.  and  that  the  tax  code  still  favors  the 
wealthy  and  big  business.  According  to  a 
recent  national  poll.  63%  of  the  respondente 
said  their  taxes  had  gone  up  under  the  new 
tax  system. 

These  views  are  not  easy  to  reconcile  with 
the  generally  accepted  opinion  among  tax 
experts  that  tax  reform  appears  to  be 
achieving  one  of  its  primary  goals:  to  make 
the  tax  code  more  equitable.  While  it  is  still 
early  to  make  definitive  judgments  on  the 
effects  of  tax  reform,  preliminary  evidence 
suggests  that  the  tax  burden  has  been  shift- 
ed from  low-  and  moderate-income  taxpay- 
ers to  the  wealthy  and  to  corporations. 

Tax  reform  was  enacted  by  the  Congress 
in  order  to  achieve  two  basic  goals.  First,  it 
was  aimed  at  bringing  more  fairness  to  the 
tax  code.  The  new  law  sought  to  achieve 
this  by  eliminating  major  loopholes  and 
shelters  used  extensively  by  the  wealthy 
and  corporations  to  limit  tax  payments,  and 
by  Instituting  a  much  tougher  minimum 
tax.  The  tax  code  was  also  made  more  equi- 
table by  removing  over  six  million  working 
poor  Americans  from  the  tax  rolls. 

Second,  tax  reform  was  Intended  to  t>oost 
economic  growth  by  lowering  tax  rates— to 
marginal  rates  of  15,  28.  and  33%  for  indi- 
viduals, and  to  34%  for  corporations— and 
by  lessening  tax  considerations  in  invest- 
ment decisions.  It  was  argued  that  tax 
reform  would  lead  individuals  and  corpora- 
tions to  make  their  investment  decisions 
based  on  the  merits  of  the  investment, 
rather  than  the  tex  breaks  it  would  create. 

Two-and-a-half  years  after  tax  reform  was 
enacted,  the  evidence  suggests  that  tax 
reform  seems  to  be  working  in  these  two  re- 
spects. A  recent  congressional  study  found 
that  "effective"  income  tax  rates— the  rates 
actually  paid  out  In  taxes— have  dropped 
from  1984  to  1988  for  all  taxpayers  except 
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the  very  wealthy.  The  study  determined 
that  effective  federal  Income  tax  rates  for 
the  wealthiest  one-tenth  of  all  taxpayers 
have  increased  on  averace  from  15.1%  to 
15.8%.  In  contrast,  averace  tax  rates  for  tax- 
payers in  the  next  four-tenths  have  dropped 
from  9.6%  to  9.0%.  and  rates  for  the  bottom 
half  of  taxpayers  declined  from  4.1%  to 
8.5%. 

Since  Individual  financial  situations  differ, 
exceptions  abound,  and  some  taxpayers 
have  experienced  an  increase  in  their  tax  li- 
ability. However,  most  tax  experts  believe 
that  more  than  80%  of  all  taxpayers  have 
received  a  modest  tax  reduction  owing  to 
the  law's  lower  rates  and  increased  personal 
exemption,  with  most  low-  and  middle- 
Income  taxpayers  coming  out  as  winners. 

Moreover,  taxpayers  seem  to  be  relying 
less  on  tax  considerations  In  mating  their 
investment  decisions,  in  part  because  tax 
reform  eliminated  most  shelters  and  credits. 
The  IRS  indicates  that  the  percentage  of 
tax  filers  who  itemize  their  returns— a  sign 
that  a  taxpayer  Is  taking  advantage  of  tax 
breaks— has  dropped  from  60%  in  1986  to 
50%  in  1987. 

The  evidence  also  suggests  that  tax 
reform  succeeded  In  transferring  a  substan- 
tial portion  of  the  tax  burden  from  individ- 
ual taxpayers  to  corporations— tax  reform 
was  intended  to  shift  $120  billion  over  five 
years  to  corporate  tax  rolls.  Large  corpora- 
tions which  before  the  1986  reform  were 
using  tax  breaks  to  avoid  their  tax  liability, 
are  now  paying  more  taxes  on  their  profits. 
Economists  believe  that  their  increased  tax 
burden  is  being  carried  primarily  by  stock- 
holders, as  opposed  to  consumers. 

One  advocacy  group  for  tax  reform  con- 
cluded that  the  number  of  corporations 
paying  no  income  tax— so-called  "corporate 
freeloaders"- has  declined  since  tax  reform 
was  enacted.  The  number  of  such  corpora- 
tions was  40  of  250  surveyed  in  1986,  and 
only  16  in  1987.  As  a  result  of  lost  tax  pref- 
erences, the  effective  rate  paid  by  those 
companies  has  increased,  from  an  average  of 
about  15%  in  1981-1985  to  22%  in  the  1987 
tax  year. 

In  addition,  tax  reform  has  not  had  the 
dire  effects  on  the  economy  that  some  had 
predicted.  The  elimination  of  tax  shelters  in 
real  estate  has  not  hurt  the  real  estate  in- 
dustry, nor  has  repeal  of  the  investment  tax 
credit  and  accelerated  depreciation— two  tax 
breaks  favored  by  businesses— undermined 
UJB.  industry,  as  the  solid  business  invest- 
ment over  the  last  two  years  would  Indicate. 
Experts  generally  agree  that,  while  taxes 
are  important,  their  Impact  \s  at  the  margin 
of  business  decision-making.  Developments 
in  the  international  and  domestic  economies 
usually  swamp  the  impact  of  tax  changes. 

In  spite  of  the  apparent  successes  of  tax 
reform,  some  believe  that  the  1986  tax 
changes  went  too  far  in  eliminating  some 
tax  preferences,  by  repealing  the  capital 
gains  tax  break,  by  restricting  deductible 
contributions  to  Individual  Retirement  Ac- 
counts, and  by  eliminating  tax  breaks  for 
builders  of  low-income  housing,  to  cite  a  few 
examples.  Others  contend  that  tax  reform 
has  not  gone  far  enough  In  removing  abuses 
from  the  tax  code,  and  would  point  to 
home-equity  loans  and  mortgage-interest 
deductions  for  second  homes. 

It  is  my  view  that  tax  reform  has  made 
ttie  tax  system  somewhat  more  fair.  Among 
indivlduala.  winners  outnumber  losers,  as 
the  benefits  of  lower  tax  rates  have  general- 
ly more  than  offset  the  loas  of  specific  de- 
ductions. The  code  has  made  it  nearly  Im- 
poaaible  for  the  rich  to  avoid  taxes,  and 
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businesses  are  paying  more  under  the  new 
tax  code. 

The  effects  of  tax  changes  generally  occur 
over  a  long  period  of  time,  but  I  believe  the 
1986  tax  reform  will  increase  incentives  to 
work  and  save,  and  decrease  incentives  to 
cheat.  Yet  it  will  not  stop  demand  for 
changes  in  the  tax  code.  The  system  does 
not  work  that  way,  and  policymakers  are 
prone  to  address  problems  by  means  of  tax 
breaks.  While  it  is  likely  that  some  modifi- 
cations wiU  be  made  to  the  tax  code  in 
coming  years.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  experi- 
ence with  this  tax  reform  will  push  the  Con- 
gress toward  greater  efforts  to  achieve 
equity  and  fairness  for  American  taxpayers. 


TRIBUTE  TO  REV.  MERVIN  C. 
ORAY 


HON.  ROY  DYSON 

or  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  17,  1989 

Mr.  DYSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
honor  Rev.  Mervin  C.  Gray  one  of  the  great 
leaders  of  Maryland's  First  District.  Reverend 
Gray  is  retiring  from  his  position  as  pastor  of 
the  Eastern  and  St.  John's  United  Methodist 
Churches  in  Lust>y.  He  has  been  an  inspira- 
tion to  all  who  have  come  into  contact  with 
him,  and  he  will  be  sorely  missed  by  his  pa- 
rishioners. 

Reverend  Gray  has  served  as  pastor  of  the 
Eastern  and  St  John's  United  MettKXlist 
Churches  for  the  past  9  years.  In  this  position 
he  has  undertaken  great  humanitarian  works 
throughout  Calvert  County,  and  will  leave 
behind  him  a  legacy  of  appreciation  and  good 
will.  Reverend  Gray,  spotting  a  need,  has  as- 
sisted indigent  youths  in  their  encounters  with 
ttie  judicial  system.  He  has  often  come  before 
Judge  Perry  Bowen  of  the  7th  Circuit  Court  to 
intercede  on  behalf  of  tfiese  youngsters,  rec- 
ognizing that  everyone  has  the  right  of  a  fair 
trial.  He  has  also  provided  counseling  to  chil- 
dren with  adjustment  problems,  in  an  attempt 
to  keep  ttiem  out  of  the  judicial  system.  To 
provide  them  with  activities,  he  was  extremely 
instrumental  in  building  the  recreation  center 
in  Lusby,  MD. 

We  in  southern  Maryland  do  not  liave  to  be 
concerned  that  Reverend  Gray's  retirement 
will  mean  the  end  of  his  good  works.  Rever- 
end Gray  leaves  to  devote  his  considerable 
talents  to  hosting  The  Hour  of  Hope  show. 
This  show  provides  an  hour  of  inspiration  arKl 
faith  for  our  young  people.  The  Hour  of  Hope 
uplifts  us  through  song  and  word,  and  reaches 
out  to  our  troubled  youth.  Reverend  Gray 
shows  them  ttutt  someone  cares  for  them, 
that  there  are  many  people  ready  and  willing 
to  help  ttiem  through  trout>led  times.  He  pro- 
vides spiritual  strength  through  a  phone  line 
for  prayer,  and  he  provides  guidance  through 
a  hot  line  ttiat  youttis  can  call  if  they  need  a 
sympattietic  ear. 

During  The  Hour  of  Hope  Revererxj  Gray 
also  dncusses  tf>e  problems  of  drugs  and 
drug  abuse.  This  is  especially  important  as 
more  of  our  Nation's  youth  come  into  contact 
with  drugs.  Daily  we  read  about  the  increase 
in  drug-related  crimes  throughout  our  Nation. 
In  souttiem  Marylarxj  we  have  experienced  a 
52-percent  increase  in  these  crimes  since  ttie 
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beginning  of  the  decade.  Reverend  Gray  min- 
isters to  our  young  people,  showing  them  that 
drugs  are  not  an  acceptable  option. 

Once  again,  Reverend  Gray  will  have 
placed  himself  in  a  position  of  extreme  impor- 
tance to  the  youth  of  Maryland.  This  is  good 
news  to  those  of  us  who  live  in  southern 
Maryland.  We  need  his  continued  leadership. 
It  will  take  dedicated  leaders  like  Reverend 
Gray  to  show  our  youth  the  proper  path.  I 
wish  him  well  on  his  retirement,  although  I 
know  that  he  will  never  really  retire  from  help- 
ing us  become  better  people. 


HOW  CAN  AMERICA  SAVE  ITS 
SHARE  OF  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 
MARKET? 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMHELD 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  17,  1989 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
tiring  an  issue  of  great  economic  importance 
to  the  attentk>n  of  my  colleagues  in  Congress 
who  believe  that  America  should  export  more, 
not  less,  U.S.-made  products  to  the  Middle 
East.  America  is  losing  Its  share  of  the  lucra- 
tive product  market  in  the  Middle  East  and 
American  jobs  will  also  tie  lost  because  of  our 
government's  inability  to  make  a  decision 
about  assigning  a  representative  to  the  Saudi 
Arabian  Products  Standards  Office  [SASO].  It 
is  time  for  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
United  States  corporation  in  Saudi  Arabia  to 
have  a  meeting  of  the  minds  before  United 
States  exporters  lose  the  Middle  East  produce 
market 

SASO  sets  the  domestic  standards  for  prod- 
ucts being  Imported  into  Saudi  Aratiia.  Al- 
though the  Saudi  Arabian  Government  has 
been  requesting  that  a  United  States  repre- 
sentative be  named  to  that  organization,  our 
government  has  yet  to  assign  a  single  Ameri- 
can to  SASO.  The  United  States  private 
sector  is  unable  to  provide  ttie  necessary 
funding  for  an  American  representative  to 
SASO  and  Commerce  insists  that  it  is  unable 
to  fund  the  position  because  of  budget  con- 
straints. 

European  countries  and  Japan  already  have 
many  offk:ial  representatives  assigned  to 
SASO  and  those  countries  have  already  de- 
vekiped  standards  that  favor  their  own  prod- 
ucts. U.S.  companies  are  already  k}eing  hurt 
by  not  being  officially  represented  at  SASO  by 
an  American  wtw  could  protect  ttie  interests 
of  U.S.  companies.  Advocating  the  use  of  U.S. 
product  standards,  alerting  U.S.  corporatrons 
to  potential  problems  and  protecting  the  inter- 
ests of  the  private  sector  in  SASO  appear  to 
me  to  be  a  legitimate  U.S.  Government  func- 
tkjn. 

I  am  confkJent  that  ottier  Members  share 
my  concern  about  ttie  inordinate  delay  in  re- 
solving ttiis  important  issue  ttiat  impacts  on 
markets  for  U.S.  products,  and  U.S.  jobs.  The 
time  for  cooperatkjn  and  a  rapkj  resolutkin  of 
ttiis  standards  issue  is  now. 

I  commend  the  following  Forties  magazine 
artKle  to  my  colleagues  in  the  House  wtio 
share  my  concerns  about  of  this  critnal  stand- 
ards issue. 


May  17,  1989 


Who  Srrs  the  Standakds? 
(By  John  R.  Hayes) 

Q«ner&l  Electric's  business  In  Saudi 
Arabia  has  been  threatened  since  early  last 
year,  when  a  container  of  gas  turbine  parts 
was  held  at  the  port  of  Dammam.  The 
hang-up?  One  oil  heater  didn't  conform  to 
new  Saudi  electrical  standards.  Customs  of- 
ficials have  also  stopped  shipments  of  goods 
from  Clorox  and  Westinghouse.  Eventually 
storage  and  shipping  penalties  caused  so 
much  screaming  and  arm-waving  that  the 
Saudis  declared  a  moratorium  on  enforcing 
their  new  rules,  but  product  standards 
remain  a  threat  to  U.S.  exporters. 

Were  OE  and  Clorox  shipping  shoddy 
goods  to  Saudi  Arabia?  No  such  thing.  Prod- 
uct standards  deal  not  so  much  with  quality 
but  with  uniformity  In  size,  materials  and 
performance.  So  what  happened? 

Simply,  the  n.S.  companies  let  themselves 
be  outflanked.  Japan,  the  U.K.,  Germany 
and  France  have  sent  teams  of  standards 
professionals  to  Riyadh  to  advise  the  Saudi 
Arabian  Standards  Organization  [SASO]  on 
its  16-year-old  project  to  develop  product 
standards.  SASO  expects  to  write  42,000 
standards,  covering  everything  from  the 
shelf  life  of  lamb  to  the  color  of  ground 
wires  in  air  conditioners.  Not  surprisingly, 
our  competitors  argue  for  standards  that 
favor  their  own  manufacturers. 

A  U.S.  representative  could  argue  differ- 
ently, but  there  isn't  one  around.  Every  six 
months  or  so  the  Saudis  renew  an  invitation 
to  the  U.S.  government  to  send  a  U.S.  stand- 
ards expert  to  Riyadh.  SASO  even  offered 
to  picic  up  housing,  office  and  local  trans- 
portation expenses  If  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment would  recruit  someone.  Overruling  his 
staff,  former  Secretary  William  Verity, 
citing  the  expense,  passed  up  the  invitation 
once  again  last  spring- 
Much  is  at  stake.  The  U.S.  used  to  domi- 
nate trade  with  Saudi  Arabia.  But  since 
1982  U.S.  exports  have  slipped  from  21%  to 
15%  of  total  Saudi  Imports.  Today  Japan 
has  the  biggest  piece  of  the  market. 

Since  other  countries  In  the  Persian 
Gulf— Bahrain,  Kuwait,  Oman,  Qater,  and 
the  United  Arab  Emirates,  all  members  of 
the  Gulf  Cooperations  Council— will  adopt 
Saudi  standards  as  they  are  written,  an  ad- 
ditional $1.5  billion  of  U.S.  exports  is  at  risk. 

The  Persian  Gulf  isn't  the  only  area  of 
the  world  where  product  standards  have 
trade  implications,  or  where  the  U.S.  com- 
petitors have  been  quick  to  react.  Consider 
Brazil,  for  example,  which  imports  some  $17 
billion  worth  of  goods.  The  library  at  the 
national  standards  clearinghouse  contains 
about  70  shelf-feet  of  German  product 
standards,  in  Portuguese.  A  gift  from  a 
German  construction  company,  these  vol- 
umes have  become  the  principal  reference 
for  standards  development  in  Brazil.  U.S. 
standards  are  represented  by  one  shelf  of  5- 
to-20-year-old  copies  of  assorted  trade  asso- 
ciation publications. 

In  India,  where  $40  billion  will  be  spent  on 
telecommunications  equipment  in  the  next 
decade,  Europeans  have  spent  over  $16  bil- 
lion equipping  a  laboratory  outside  New 
Delhi  to  certify  that  locally  made  electronic 
components  meet  E^uropean  specifications. 
The  thinking:  If  India  can  sell  components 
to  Europe  for  use  in  European-built  tran- 
sponders, satellites  and  computers,  it  will 
earn  the  hard  currency  it  needs  to  buy  the 
finished  products  from  Europe. 

Japan's  Ministry  of  International  Trade  <b 
Industry  currently  has  technical  experts 
working  abroad  on  five  nations'  standards 
programs.  Mm  has  also  brought  standards 
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personnel  from  28  developing  countries  back 
to  Japan,  expenses  paid,  for  language  and 
technical  training. 

Why  can't  the  U.S.  counter  the  influence 
of  the  Japanese  and  the  Germans?  There  is 
no  central  clearinghouse  for  product  stand- 
ards in  the  U.S.  as  there  is  in  most  other 
countries.  The  government  Is  not  Involved. 
Instead,  some  400  private  and  public  groups 
develop  standards  for  the  various  industries. 
And  these  groups  haven't  shown  much  in- 
terest in  foreign  standards. 

So  far  the  lone  effort  to  protect  trade 
with  Saudi  Arabia  comes  from  legislation  in- 
troduced by  Congressman  Mervyn  Dymally 
(D-Callf.).  The  law,  enacted  last  fall,  directs 
Commerce  to  accept  the  Saudi  Invitation— 
and  similar  invitations  from  other  trading 
partners— but  to  get  the  funding  from  pri- 
vate business. 

That  may  prove  more  easily  said  than 
done.  A  group  called  the  American/Saudi 
Roundtable  is  heading  the  fundralsing 
effort,  but  things  are  not  going  well.  Seems 
that  the  Roundtable's  letters  keep  getting 
forwarded  to  the  Corporate  Philanthropy 
Office.  So  far  the  outfit  has  collected  two 
sincere  letters  of  support,  from  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Manufacturers,  but  only  about 
$85,000  In  hard  cash.  That's  one-third  of 
what's  needed  to  fund  U.S.  involvement  for 
one  year.  A  similar  effort  by  German  indus- 
try raised  $5  million  in  20  days. 

Old  habits  die  hard.  For  generations,  U.S. 
business  had  its  own  huge  market  to  sell  to 
and  simply  didn't  think  much  about  export- 
ing. Listen  to  Robert  Toth,  an  American 
standards  consultant  to  the  World  Bank: 
'American  exporters  still  have  a  take-It-or- 
leave-it  approach  to  their  products,"  he 
says.  "They  say,  'We  produced  it  to  the  UL 
standard.  If  it's  good  enough  for  the  U.S., 
it's  good  enough  for  you." '  Paced  with  that 
attitude,  a  lot  of  foreign  buyers  are  leaving 
U.S.  goods  alone. 


OLDEST  U.S.  WINERY  CELE- 
BRATES ITS  150TH  ANNIVERSA- 
RY 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GILMAN 

OF  KEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  17,  1989 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  oldest  con- 
tinually operating  winery  in  the  United  States, 
the  Brotherhood  Winery  of  Washingtonville, 
NY,  is  celebrating  its  150th  anniversary  this 
month. 

The  beautiful  mid-Hudson  region  of  New 
York  State  has  long  been  recognized  as  one 
of  Vne  leading  wine  producing  regions  in  our 
Nation.  The  rolling  hills  of  the  Hudson,  near 
the  Catskill  Mountains,  are  ideally  suited  for 
the  growing  of  grapes  and  the  producing  of 
wine.  Many  fine  wine  companies  flourish  in 
ttie  region;  but  Brotherhood  is  the  oldest. 

It  was  in  1839  that  Jean  Jacques,  a  French 
immigrant,  produced  the  first  commercial  virv 
tage  of  his  wine,  which  was  sold  only  for  sac- 
ramental purposes.  Jean  Jacques'  sons  car- 
ried on  this  family  business  after  his  dealth  In 
1866. 

In  1666,  New  York  City  wine  merchant 
Jesse  Emerson  purchased  the  winery.  Under 
his  leadership,  the  winery  began  to  sell  its 
product  to  nonreligious  customers.  It  was 
Jesse  Emerson  who  constructed  the  majestic 
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fieldstone  buildings  that  visitors  to  Brother- 
hood Winery  tour  and  admire  to  this  day.  Em- 
erson also  constructed  the  largest  under- 
ground wine  cellar  in  the  United  States,  which 
is  modeled  after  the  famous  wine  cellars  of 
Europe. 

Brothertiood  Winery  continued  functioning 
throughout  prohibition  by  producing  sacramen- 
tal wines,  and  was  purchased  by  LL  Farrell  in 
the  1920's  upon  the  death  of  Jesse's  last  sur- 
viving son. 

Today,  Brothertrood  Winery  is  enjoying  the 
finest  era  of  its  long  history.  Brotherliood  uses 
eight  grape  varieties,  from  througlxxjt  New 
York  State,  to  produce  its  excellent  wines. 
Internationally,  Brotherhood's  famous  wine- 
master  Cesar  Baeza  is  winning  praise  for  his 
premium  wines  from  connoisseurs  throughout 
the  world. 

"If  you  look  at  the  giant  oak  casks  In  our 
wine  cellars,"  says  winemaster  Baeza,  "you 
realize  that  some  of  them  have  been  helping 
produce  and  store  wines  since  Martin  Van- 
Buren  was  President  of  the  United  States. 
Some  of  the  oak  casks,  capable  of  holding 
600  to  3,000  gallons  apiece,  arrived  at  Broth- 
ertKXxJ  from  the  French  cooperages  where 
they  were  built,  long  before  the  Statue  of  Lib- 
erty touched  our  shores." 

These  massive  casks,  along  with  the 
famous  fieldstone  buildings,  are  highlights  of 
the  daily  tours  of  the  Brothert>ood  Winery 
open  to  the  public. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  special  ceremony  will  be 
held  on  Saturday,  May  20.  This  ceremony  is 
being  hosted  by  the  current  owners:  Edwin  D. 
Silvers,  Cesar  Baeza,  Jim  Cimino,  Robert  Mar- 
kovits,  and  Michael  Vemicari.  The  ceremony 
will  attract  young  and  old  from  throughout  the 
Nation  as  they  congregate  to  help  celebrate  a 
living  monument  to  our  Nation's  past:  a  monu- 
ment which  has  continued  to  be  productive 
throughout  its  150-year  history  and  which 
enjoys  its  greatest  success  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  invite  our  colleagues  to  join 
in  congratulating  BrotlTerhood  Winery  upon 
this  milestone  event 


WHY  THE  ELDERLY  LOSE  BY 
EARNING  MORE 


HON.  DON  RTTTER 

or  PEHIISYLVAKIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  17,  1989 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  month  is 
"Older  Americans  Month."  A  month  that  we 
have  set  aside  to  honor  those  members  of  our 
society  wira  have  contributed  so  much  to  our 
Natkjn.  Therefore,  at  this  time  it  is  especially 
fitting  and  necessary  to  seriously  examine  a 
tax  system  that  affectively  discriminates 
against  those  older  Americans  wt>o  choose,  or 
need,  to  continue  to  work.  Between  the  tax- 
ation of  Social  Security  benefits— beyor>d 
$25,000' in  overall  income  for  single  seniors 
and  $31,000  for  married  couples;  and  paying 
the  "earned  income"  tax— where,  for  every  $2 
earned  above  $8,800  In  earnings,  $1  must  be 
given  back  in  social  security  benefits);  plus  the 
new  Medicare  surtax;  senkxs  face  astonish- 
ingly high  marginal  tax  rates.  These  tax  rates 
are  a  major  disincentive  to  seniors'  working. 
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With  demographics  showing  fewer  younger 
workers  coming  into  the  work  force,  constric- 
tion in  many  labor  markets  across  the  country, 
aiKl  America's  need  for  well  developed  skills, 
experience  and  judgment  on  the  job,  we  need 
to  encourage,  not  discourage,  thosb  seniors 
wtw  choose  to  work  beyond  normal  retire- 
ment age. 

We  need  to  rethink  the  way  middle  income 
senkxs  get  taxed.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  emphasize 
this,  I  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  an 
article  by  James  J.  Kilpatrick,  appearing  In  the 
May  6  issue  of  Human  Events.  I  include  the 
artttle  at  ttus  point 

Wrt  thk  Elokrlt  Losk  by  Earmimg  More- 
Part  II 
(By  James  J.  Kilpatrick) 

The  complexities  of  Social  Security  may 
not  make  it  a  felony  for  certain  old  folks  to 
work,  but  the  law  imposes  heavy  penalties 
nonetheless. 

I  wrote  about  the  situation  last  month 
[HuMAK  EvKirrs,  April  8,  page  16]  in  review- 
ing a  paper  Just  published  by  the  National 
Center  for  Policy  Analysis  In  Dallas.  The 
paper,  by  John  C.  Goodman,  is  titled  "The 
Elderly:  People  the  Supply-Side  Revolution 
Forgot."  In  attempting  to  compress  two  of 
Goodman's  tables  I  messed  up  his  figures. 
Let  me  put  the  record  straight,  and  then 
turn  to  a  retired  pharmacist  in  Bend,  Ore., 
for  a  personal  word. 

First,  consider  the  case  of  an  elderly 
widow  who  likes  to  work  and  hates  to  be 
idle.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  persons  are 
in  the  same  situation. 

Martha  Simpson  is  66  years  old.  Her  job 
pays  her  $13,936  a  year;  she  has  a  pension 
income  of  $11,064,  and  she  receives  Social 
Security  benefits  of  $5,072,  for  a  gross 
income  of  $30,072.  This  is  offset  by  $2,950  in 
federal  Income  tax.  $1,047  in  Social  Security 
taxes  (FICA),  $355  in  taxes  on  the  Social  Se- 
curity benefits,  and  $496  in  the  new  Medi- 
care surtax.  This  leaves  a  net  income  of 
$35,224. 

Now  look  what  happens  when  Mrs.  Simp- 
son takes  a  Job  that  gives  her  a  $1,500  raise. 
Her  wage  income  increases  to  $15,436;  her 
pension  remains  at  $11,064,  but  l)ecause  she 
is  penalized  for  working,  her  Social  Security 
benefits  faU  by  $750  (half  of  the  $1,500 
raise),  for  a  gross  income  of  $30,822.  This  is 
offset  by  $3,371  in  Income  taxes.  $1,159  in 
FICA  taxes.  $512  in  her  Social  Security  ben- 
efit tax.  and  $583  in  the  Medicare  surtax. 
She  is  earning  $1,500  more  a  year,  but  her 
net  income  has  fallen  to  $25,197.  Mrs.  Simp- 
son is  earning  more  but  keeping  less. 

This  is  lunacy,  but  this  is  how  the  system 
works.  Consider  another  of  Goodman's  case 
studies,  this  one  involving  an  elderly  couple. 
each  of  whom  earns  $8,880.  Their  combined 
income  is  $17,760.  augmented  by  $18,640  in 
pensions  and  $11,400  in  Social  Security  ben- 
efits. 

After  paying  income  tax,  FICA  tax,  bene- 
fit tax  and  Medicare  surcharge,  they  have 
$41,095  left.  Then  one  of  them  gets  a  raise 
of  $1,000  a  year.  Are  they  better  off?  No, 
indeed.  The  cruelties  of  the  system  cost 
them  $SO0  in  Social  Security  benefiU:  their 
other  taxes  go  up.  and  they  wind  up  with 
$41,077.  or  $18  leas  than  they  had  before. 

Why  work?  Listen  for  a  moment  to  Jim 
Peteiaon.  69  of  Bend,  Ore.  He  begins  by 
noting  a  shortage  of  pharmacists  in  both 
government  agencies  and  the  private  sector. 
Jobs  are  available  and  the  work  needs  to  be 
done.  He  writes: 

"I  alao  enjoy  my  work  and  am  proud  of 
my  ability  to  perform  as  fast  and  as  well  as 
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those  who  came  to  the  profession  more  re- 
cently. The  stimulation  of  mental  activity  is 
a  vital  part  of  my  health  and  well-being. 

"At  the  present  time  I  receive  about 
$8,400  annually  from  Social  Security.  Under 
the  present  rules  I  can  earn  an  additional 
$8,880  per  year  and  still  keep  all  of  the 
$8,400.  But  if  I  earn  more  than  the  $8,880 
per  year.  I  lose  $1  of  Social  Security  for 
every  $2  of  earned  income  over  the  cap  of 
$8,880. 

"This  means  that  in  1988,  when  I  earned 
about  $18,000,  the  Social  Security  benefits 
were  reduced  by  about  $4,800.  Combine  this 
with  the  13  per  cent  PICA  tax  for  the  self- 
employed,  as  well  as  the  income  tax,  and  the 
effective  tax  rate  is  about  65  per  cent.  My 
wife  also  has  self-emplojmient  income,  and 
when  we  go  at>ove  $31,000  per  year  (adjust- 
ed gross),  we  have  to  pay  some  income  tax 
on  the  Social  Security  income. 

"I  know  that  I'm  not  telling  you  anything 
you  didn't  already  know.  I  Just  wanted  to 
tell  you  how  I  feel  atwut  it:  I  don't  feel  good 
about  it." 

Peterson  could  Just  stop  working  when  his 
annual  earnings  reach  $8,880— thousands  of 
retirees  do  Just  that— but  he  has  to  main- 
tain some  continuity  if  he  is  to  keep  up  his 
slulls.  He  asl(s,  "Wouldn't  it  make  good 
sense  to  eliminate  the  income  tests  altogeth- 
er?" 

It  makes  good  sense  to  me.  Something  is 
absolutely,  indefensibly  wacky  when  middle- 
income  old  follis  see  their  marginal  income 
taxed  at  rates  that  make  work  a  fiscal 
felony. 


SCHOOL  DAY  OILSPILL  LESSONS 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  17,  1989 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  21  the  Associated  Press  ran  a  story 
about  a  group  of  second-  and  third-graders  in 
Ketchikan,  AK.  The  children  had  created 
beach  scenes  in  plastic  containers. 

When  they  arrived  at  class  the  students 
found  someone  had  poured  motor  oil  over  the 
terrariums  they  had  worked  so  hard  to  con- 
struct. The  teacher  wanted  the  children  to  ex- 
perience in  a  small  way  the  devastation  felt  by 
the  people  in  Prince  William  Sound.  Children 
have  learr>ed  a  hard  lesson  from  this  oilspill 
and  have  even  lost  a  bit  of  inn(x;ence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  an  obligation  to  learn 
from  this  incident  as  well.  We  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  make  sure  that  such  needless  waste  of 
valuable  and — when  not  misused — twundless 
natural  resources  does  not  happen  again. 

I'd  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  a  few 
other  letters  from  Bay  area  fifth-graders  on 
the  Valdez  spill.  Their  candor  provides  a  fresh 
perspective  on  the  spill  and  its  consequences. 

Dear  Congressman  Miuxr:  Hi!  My  name 
is  Claire.  Our  class  did  an  essay  about  the 
oil  spiU.  Is  there  anything  else  you  can  use 
to  clean  it  up?  I  hope  there  is  so  the  fisher- 
men can  take  a  break  and  so  no  more 
marine  life  will  die.  Please  try. 
Sincerely, 

Claire  Reclosaoo. 

Dear  Congressman  Miller:  Hi!  We've 
heard  of  the  oil  spill  in  Valdez.  We  were 
concerned  about  this  event,  we  also  did  ac- 
tivities to  show  we  cared.  Every  bit  of  land 
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t>elongs  to  everything  on  earth,  but  it  isn't 
right  taking  land  from  animals  is  it?  Well, 
good  luck  and  please  help  the  animals  from 
getting  hurt  again. 

Truly  your  friend, 

Mary  Manaloto. 

Dear  Congressman  Miller:  I  think  that 
you  shouldn't  let  them  drill  in  the  Alaskan 
WUdlif e  Refuge. 

Shawn  Smith. 

Dear  Congressman  Miller:  I'm  worried 
al>out  the  wolves  and  animals  In  Alaska. 
Prom, 

Rickey  E.  Medoers. 

Dear  Congressman  Miller:  I  have  heard 
of  the  worst  oil  spill  ever  occurred  in  the 
world.  I  think  that  it  has  caused  too  much 
trouble  to  the  people  as  well  as  the  wildlife. 
Please  do  something  to  have  these  people 
Involved  clean  this  up  in  order  for  the  sea- 
life  and  birds  to  go  back  to  their  every 
formal  life. 

Sincerely, 

Deborah  Dickerson. 

Dear  Congressman:  We  are  talking  about 
the  oil  slick.  I  used  to  live  in  Alaska.  It  is 
beautiful  and  this  oil  slick  is  harming  it 
badly  not  to  mention  the  marine  life.  Try  to 
work  faster! 

Yours  truly. 

James  Jee  Brogden. 

Dear  Congressman  Miller:  I'm  concerned 
about  the  oil  spill.  Somebody,  but  I  don't 
luiow  who,  wants  to  do  an  oil  experiment  on 
a  land  where  animals  live.  I  don't  think 
that's  fair  because  animals  have  to  have 
somewhere  to  live  just  like  people.  Why 
don't  they  Just  do  the  experiment  some- 
where else? 

Sincerely, 

Kenitra  Davis. 


THE  CHALLENGE  TO  INDIAN 
TRIBAL  GOVERNMENTS 


HON.  BILL  RICHARDSON 

OF  NEW  MEXICO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  17,  1989 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  following  article  on  the  history  and  cun-ent 
situation  of  the  Navajo  tribal  government.  I 
feel  the  article  is  especially  timely  in  light  of 
the  recent  hearings  on  the  Navajo  tribal  gov- 
ernment in  the  Senate,  and  will  help  put  the 
present  turmoil  in  context.  The  author,  John 
R.  Brown,  served  from  1975  to  1979  as  direc- 
tor of  the  Navajo  Nation's  Offk:e  of  Manage- 
ment and  Policy  Analysis.  He  offers  an  in- 
formed perspective  on  our  Nation's  largest 
Indian  tribe  and  presents  suggestions  for  in- 
creasing the  accountability  of  tribal  govern- 
ment to  the  Indian  people  that  merit  our  seri- 
ous consideration. 

The  artkile  follows: 

[Prom  the  Albuquerque  Journal,  Feb.  26. 

1989] 

Window  Rock  Crisis  Creates  Opportunity 

FOR  Political  Reform 

(By  John  R.  Brown) 

Fallout  continues  from  hearings  of  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs' 
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subcommittee  Investigating  "corruption"  in 
Indian  Country.  The  hearings  have  created 
an  impression  that  tribal  governments— 
Navajo  In  particular— are  unusually  subject 
to  corruption  and  inherently  unstable. 

The  Navajo  Tribal  Council's  attempt  last 
week  to  force  Chairman  Peter  MacDonald 
into  administrative  leave  appears  to  be  a  se- 
rious and  deliberate  first  step  toward  signifi- 
cant reform. 

Unfortunately,  MacDonald's  assertion 
that  "accepting  gifts"  Is  just  the  "Navajo 
way"  will  hardly  reassure  senators  that  the 
stories  they  have  heard  don't  reflect  a  pat- 
tern of  fraud  which  Congress  must  stop. 
That  could  seriously  impede  tribal  political 
and  economic  development— which  wUl  be 
achieved  through  less  control  by  Congress 
and  more  accountability  to  the  Navajo 
people. 

It  is  important  to  recall  that  prior  to  U.S. 
domination,  Navajos  had  no  central,  hierar- 
chal  political  structure.  The  economic  unit, 
the  extended  famUy,  was  largely  self-suffi- 
cient. Navajos  were  a  cultural  nation,  bound 
together  by  language,  land  and  tradition. 
Political  authority  was  decentralized  and 
personal. 

After  agreeing  to  the  1868  Treaty,  the 
Navajo  people  returned  to  a  fraction  of 
their  aboriginal  homeland,  where  the  BIA 
set  up  a  form  of  "indirect  rule."  After  oU 
was  diiscovered,  a  single  entity  was  needed  to 
"speak  for  the  Navajos"  and  sign  leases  in 
their  name.  In  1923,  the  Navajo  Tribal 
Council  was  established. 

Navajos  learned  to  use  this  BIA  "front," 
the  tribal  government,  to  challenge  inimical 
policies  and  demand  federal  adherence  to 
treaty  obligations.  About  1950,  the  federal 
government  tried  to  end  its  responsibility 
for  protecting  tribal  interests  through  a 
policy  known  as  "termination,"  and  Navajo 
leaders  began  to  make  the  Tribal  Council 
their  own  instrument  for  defending  their 
sovereignty  and  guaranteeing  the  integrity 
of  their  land  base. 

Independence  movements  of  emerging  na- 
tions during  the  19SOs  focused  first  on  at- 
taining political  power.  Like  them,  Indian 
tribes  struggled  for  political  autonomy  and 
successfully  regained  recognition  of  their 
"limited  sovereignty."  In  the  1960s,  "termi- 
nation" was  abandoned.  By  1974,  when  Con- 
gress passed  the  Indian  Self-Determlnatlon 
Act,  Navajo  leaders  had  already  built  what 
seemed  to  be  a  solid  base  for  a  strong 
Navajo  Nation  government. 

The  1960s  began  with  optimism:  infusing 
sufficient  capital  would  cause  tribal  econo- 
mies to  "take  off."  Federal  funding  for 
Navajo  programs  increased.  The  Navajo 
Nation  government  began  to  review  the 
terms  of  leases  under  which  multinational 
companies  were  extracting  Navajo  mineral 
wealth,  and  to  insist  on  getting  a  better 
deal. 

Productively  investing  this  new  revenue  to 
build  a  Navajo  economy  was  not  easy.  Be- 
cause private  enterprise  hardly  existed, 
planners  assumed  the  NNG  would  have  to 
be  the  "engine"  of  development.  In  Mac- 
Donald's  first  term  as  chairman  (1971-75), 
he  launched  an  ambitious  10-year  plan.  The 
reasons  for  its  failure  are  complex,  but 
clearly  include  export  of  large  profits  by 
mining  interests  and  deliberate  strategies  by 
border  town  businesses  to  maintain  Navajo 
dependence. 

As  the  prost>ect  of  realizing  economic 
goals  receded,  "regime  maintenance" 
became  important.  The  appearance  of 
progress,  at  least,  could  be  sustained  while 
federal  funding  was  high  and  energy  prices 
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soared.  MacEtonald  was  twice  reelected 
based  on  his  ability  to  reward  constituencies 
which  supported  his  administration.  His  loss 
in  1982  coincided  with  shrinking  federal 
funding. 

The  concept  of  the  Navajo  Nation  as  a  po- 
litical entity  is  still  an  abstratction  to  most 
Navajos  at  the  hogaii  level.  The  NNG  has 
nearly  replaced  the  BIA  in  delivering  serv- 
ices, but  that  fact  doesn't  require  Navajos  to 
owe  allegiance  to  it  any  more  than  to  the 
Bureau.  To  many  Navajos,  the  legitimacy  of 
the  NNG  rests  in  their  ability  to  send  a  rela- 
tive to  Window  Rock  as  a  Council  delegate 
to  extract  resources  like  [)Ower  line  exten- 
sions or  road  improvements. 

The  idea  that  their  government  can  legiti- 
mately extract  resources  from  them  Is  not 
historically  part  of  what  Navajos  under- 
stood "government"  (either  in  Washington 
or  Window  Rock)  to  be  about.  Proposals 
that  Navajos  should  pay  tribal  taxes,  serve 
as  teachers  in  Navajo  schools  in  exchange 
for  scholarship  assistance,  or  treat  tribal 
housing  loans  as  repayable  obligations 
rather  thtui  as  grants,  fared  poorly  in  the 
recent  past.  Navajos  are  not  more  inclined 
than  anyone  else  to  seek  a  free  lunch.  But 
the  NNG  is  still  viewed  by  many  as  some- 
thing external— a  pipeline  for  benefits.  Thus 
the  diversion  of  public  wealth  to  private  in- 
terests comes  as  no  shock  to  many  Navajos. 
( 'Allegations  Don't  Paze  Navajos,"  read  one 
Journal  headline  on  reaction  to  the  Senate 
hearings.) 

As  revenues  decline,  however,  diverting 
national  income  to  reward  favored  constitu- 
encies with  economically  non-productive 
benefits  risks  bankrupting  the  treasury. 
(The  Council's  agenda  this  session  was  to  in- 
clude a  proposal  to  mortgage  presumed 
future  mineral  revenues  to  sell  $100  million 
worth  of  bonds  for  uses  whose  economic 
impact  cannot  be  predicted.) 

What  alternatives  exist?  Congress  will  be 
tempted  to  tighten  controls  to  make  tribes 
more  "accountable,"  making  It  more  diffi- 
cult for  them  to  govern  effectively.  Instead, 
both  Congress  and  the  Navajo  Tribal  Coun- 
cil should  pursue  policies  which  increase 
tribal  governments'  accountability  to  the 
Indian  people. 

The  1988  Self-Determination  Act  amend- 
ments encourage  development  of  tribal  self- 
government.  Congress  should  go  further. 
Self-governance  is  not  simply  the  transfer 
of  BIA  programs  to  tribal  control.  That 
merely  shifts  an  administrative  burden, 
often  without  considering  the  total  cost  of 
the  transfer  to  the  tribe. 

Self-governance  means  developing  tribes' 
institutional  capacity  to  plan  and  imple- 
ment policies  and  programs  to  meet  the 
needs  of  their  people.  This  requires  that  the 
people  know  what  their  governments  are  up 
to  and  hold  them  accountable  for  their  ac- 
tions. Tribes  should  have  greater  flexibility 
to  set  priorities  for  the  use  of  all  funds,  sub- 
ject to  oversight  by  tribal  members  them- 
selves. Incentives  are  needed  to  strengthen 
tribal  councils  and  create  other  means  for 
participation  and  information  sharing. 

For  the  Navajo  Tribal  Council,  this  crisis 
presents  a  unique  opportunity  to  buUd  a  se- 
curer foundation  for  NNG  legitimacy,  by  de- 
veloping local  institutions  accountable  to 
the  people.  The  council  should  encourage 
the  development  of  local  groups— business 
associations,  cooperatives,  school  boards, 
etc— concerned  with  economic  or  social 
progress,  as  well  as  local  governments. 

Because  chapters  (Navajo  local  adminis- 
trative units)  tend  to  be  dominated  by  cer- 
tain families,  often  represent  only  tradition- 
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al  economic  (grazing)  interests,  and  have  no 
real  authority  beyond  veto  power  over  any 
proposed  change,  they  may  not  be  the  best 
vehicles  for  building  new,  responsive  institu- 
tions. The  MacDonald  administration  re- 
garded loss  of  central  control  as  a  threat  to 
the  nation.  It  saw  demands  for  more  local 
autonomy  by  "growth  center"  communities 
as  divisive  and  would  not  delegate  decision- 
making power. 

The  council  can  now  enact  enabling  legis- 
lation to  allow  growing  communities  to  es- 
tablish special  districts  or  general  local  gov- 
ernments which  can  plan  and  make  land  use 
decisions,  and  control  locally  raised  funds 
for  st>ecific  purposes.  These  new  communi- 
ties, including  younger  people  less  wedded 
to  traditional  economic  patterns,  may 
become  agents  of  change,  forging  new 
models  for  economic  and  political  relations. 

The  Navajo  Tax  Commission  recently  pro- 
posed instituting  Income,  sales  and  property 
taxes  affecting  tribal  members.  The  propos- 
al was  criticized  Ijecause  the  new  revenues 
would  accrue  to  the  general  fund.  But  If  it 
were  modified  to  let  communities  keep  a 
share  of  the  taxes  raised  locally.  It  might  be 
more  attractive. 

Such  policies  will  strengthen  the  legitima- 
cy of  the  NNG,  by  giving  Navajos  a  reason 
to  hold  their  government  accountable  to 
them.  Real  local  government  will  offer  Nav- 
ajos opp)ortunlties  to  develop  "citizenship 
values"  by  participating  In  making  informed 
choices  about  financing  and  providing 
public  goods. 

These  reforms  will  enable  Navajos  to 
lessen  their  reliance  on  traditional  family 
ties  of  affection  which  reached  into  govern- 
ment only  to  drain  resources  from  it,  and  to 
strengthen  participation  in  the  civic  realm 
with  its  Insistence  on  the  reciprocal  rights 
and  obligations  of  citizenship.  This  change 
is  essential  for  sustaining  Navajo  political 
autonomy  and  economic  progress. 


LIBERALS  ENCOURAGE  SOVIET 
ARROGANCE 


HON.  GERALD  B.H.  SOLOMON 

OF  HEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  17,  1989 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  anyone 
who  is  paying  attention,  It's  olavious  that  Mik- 
hail Gorbachev,  behind  all  that  charm,  may  be 
the  most  dangerous  Soviet  leader  yet 

Through  smiles  and  gracious  manners,  he 
may  yet  achieve  what  is,  alongside  scuttling 
our  SDI,  the  highest  goals  of  Soviet  foreign 
policy,  putting  a  wedge  between  the  United 
States  and  Europe. 

As  usual,  the  Soviets  are  getting  their  as- 
sistance from  the  American  left-wing,  which 
believes  as  an  article  of  faith  that  America  is 
to  blame  for  all  tt>e  tensions  in  the  world.  That 
combination  of  Soviet  arrogance  and  Western 
liberal  naivete  was  well  described  by  colum- 
nist William  Safire. 

I  submit  his  column  for  the  Record. 
Western  DiSARMAMXirT  Lobby  Aids 
Gorbachev 
(By  William  Safire) 

Atuutta.— Emboldened  by  the  success  of 
his  scheme  to  subvert  NATO  with  a  Russo- 
Gennan  entente,  Gorbachev  has  Just  issued 
an  ultimatum:  Unless  the  Western  alliance 
drops  its  intention  to  modernize  the  short- 
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rftnge  mlasile  that  helps  Ehirope  offset 
Soviet  military  superiority,  the  Soviet 
Union  will  violate  the  intermediate-range 
treaty  it  signed  with  such  fanfare  only  last 
year. 

How's  that  for  blustering  arrogance? 
Unlen  he  gets  his  way— unless  we  give  up 
our  right  secured  in  previous  treaties  to 
maintain  a  credible  local  nuclear  deterrent- 
then  forget  about  Reagan's  INF  deal. 

This  "new  thinking"  is  revealed  to  be  the 
same  old  duplicity:  while  the  U.S.  considers 
treaties  to  carry  the  force  of  law,  Gorbachev 
has  Just  vividly  demonstrated  he  does  not 
consider  his  nation  bound  by  treaty  any 
more  than  did  his  predecessors. 

Does  he  exi>ect  to  get  away  with  threaten- 
ing unilateral  abrogation?  Tes.  He  counts  on 
his  apologists  in  the  West's  disarmament 
lobby: 

West  Oermany's  devious  foreign  minister, 
Hans-Dietrich  Oenacher,  who  sees  a  Fourth 
Reich  rising  from  NATO's  ashes  to  domi- 
nate Europe's  economy;  the  grand  old 
American  negotiator  Paul  Nitze,  whose  ill- 
advised  "walk  in  the  woods"  would  have 
given  the  Soviets  what  they  later  had  to 
trade  real  missiles  for  in  the  now-threatened 
INF  treaty;  the  brilliant  Nitze  biographer 
and  disciple.  Strobe  Talbott  of  Time  maga- 
zine; Democratic  Sens.  Sam  Nunn  and 
Joseph  Biden.  grabbing  any  device  to  whack 
at  executive  power,  and  assorted  old 
mutual-assured-destructionaries. 

Adding  to  the  weight  of  the  Gorl>achev  in- 
timidation, and  contributing  to  the  system- 
atic snookering  of  Secretary  of  State  Baker 
in  his  foreign  travels,  is  support  for  the 
Soviet  DO-nuke  position  from  the  ambush  of 
deep  background  by  Ronald  Reagan. 

The  former  president,  irritated  at  the  con- 
trast In  style  ostentatiously  shown  by  his 
hands-on.  in-touch  successor,  has  let  it  be 
known  that  Bush  is  failing  to  capitalize  on 
the  momentum  of  detente  established  in  the 
Oorbachev-Reagan  embraces. 

Thus  does  the  long-trusting  Left  combine 
with  the  newly  entranced  Right  to  squeeze 
the  sensibly  cautious  Center.  Resisting  the 
stampede  to  denude  our  defenses.  President 
Bush  last  week  brought  forth  the  fruit  of 
his  fotir-mmith  strategic  review  in  an  impor- 
tant speech  at  Texas  A&M. 

"Containment  worked,"  he  said,  crediting 
the  recent  Soviet  reforms  to  internal  contra- 
dictions and  Western  resolve  rather  than 
any  Kremlin  change  of  heart. 

After  dutifully  touching  the  bases  of  hope 
("we  are  approaching  the  conclusion  of  an 
historic  postwar  struggle"),  he  proposed 
that  we  move  "beyond  containment"  to  a 
"new  path"— one  that  will  respond  to  realis- 
tic change  in  Soviet  behavior  where  It  most 
endangers  freedom. 

"Prmnlaes  are  never  enough."  he  warned, 
and  listed  the  means  to  earn  trust;  reduce 
the  overwhelming  Soviet  forces,  free  East- 
em  Europe,  stop  supporting  terror  in  the 
Middle  East  and  subversion  in  lAtin  Amer- 
ica, and  "achieve  a  lasting  political  plural- 
ism and  respect  for  human  rights." 

This  unsentimental  better-safe-than-sorry 
approach  was  not  what  Gorbachev  or  the 
world's  detenteniks  wanted  to  hear.  They 
wanted  a  "bold  new  initiative"— specif ically, 
a  pre-emptive  concession  to  strip  our  forces 
of  nuclear  arms  and  make  it  possible  for 
Gorbachev  to  maintain  military  superiority 
on  the  cheap. 

But  the  Bush  administration's  prudent 
strategy  does  not  throw  away  containment's 
gains.  To  his  meat-and-potatoes  approach, 
he  felt  the  need  to  add  an  "open  skies" 
sauce,  which  will  be  useful  in  verifying  con- 
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ventlonal  arms  cuts;  the  central  thrust, 
however,  is  to  press  for  what  is  in  the  free 
world's  Interest;  free  the  captive  nations  and 
peoples,  permit  market  forces  to  Introduce 
prosperity  and  stop  causing  trouble  around 
the  world. 

The  no-nonsense  strategy,  previewed  in 
Bush's  recent  speech  alx>ut  Poland,  drew  on 
the  thoughtful  historical  analysis  made 
public  April  1  by  Robert  Gates,  deputy  na- 
tional security  adviser,  who  reminded  us 
"for  70  years  we  repeatedly  have  seen  a 
system  in  crisis  proclaim  reform  and  turn  to 
the  West  for  help  while  the  essential  fea- 
tures of  that  system  at  the  end  of  the  day 
remained  unchanged." 

I  remember  writing  hail-detente  speeches 
for  President  Nixon;  this  time  around,  I'm 
for  Bush's  "new  path,"  requiring  the  steady 
earning  of  trust. 

Gorbachev  already  has  succeeded  in  fray- 
ing the  free  world  at  its  German  edge,  and 
Genscher  is  in  effect  sending  the  Americans 
home. 

Good  luck,  Europe,  on  your  next  treaty 
with  the  East;  the  Soviet  dictator  has  Just 
reserved  the  right  in  advance  to  abrogate  it 
at  will. 


GOODWILL  AND  BAD  FAITH 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

OP  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  17.  1989 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  tough 
capital  standards  for  financial  institutions,  but 
these  standards  must  be  fair. 

Following  a  rash  of  S&L  failures  in  the  early 
1980's,  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
urged  healthy  S&L's  to  acquire  insolvent 
S&L's  and  promised  them  that  their  capital  re- 
quirements would  be  adjusted  for  the  debt 
burden  that  they  took  on,  a  practice  known  as 
supervisory  goodwill  which  is  accepted  under 
the  generally  accepted  accounting  principles. 
The  solvent  S&Ls  saved  FSLIC  in  the  neigh- 
bortvxxl  of  $25  billion  by  accepting  this 
burden. 

Now  there  is  talk  of  discounting  supervisory 
goodwill  toward  capital  requirements,  an 
action  that  would  bankrupt  as  many  as  75  oth- 
erwise healthy  S&L's  in  Illinois  alone  and  cost 
the  taxpayers  bilfons  of  dollars. 

If  supervisory  goodwill  is  discounted  in  cap- 
ital requirerrfents  we  will  be  welching  on  our 
promise  to  S&L's  and  imperiling  the  very  exist- 
erKe  of  the  thrifts  that  responded  to  the  call 
for  fielp  from  the  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  in 
the  early  1980's. 


INTRODUCE  LEGISLATION  TO 
COMPENSATE  FOR  INJURY  OR 
LOSS  OP  MONTANA'S  1988 
CANYON  CREEK  FIRE 


HON.  PAT  WILLIAMS 

OP  M ONTANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  17.  1989 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  to  provkJe  compensation 
for  injury  or  loss  as  a  result  of  the  1988 
Canyon  Creek  fire  in  Montana. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  25,  1988,  lightning 
started  a  fire  in  the  heart  of  Montana's  Scape- 
goat Wilderness.  The  resulting  blaze,  whk:h 
came  to  be  known  as  the  Canyon  Creek  fire, 
was  declared  a  "prescription  fire"  and  allowed 
to  bum  in  accordance  with  a  comprefiensive 
fire  management  plan  implemented  in  the 
Scapegoat  and  Bob  Marshall  Wilderness 
Complex  in  1981. 

AltfK>ugh  state-of-the-art  techniques  were 
apparently  employed  to  predict  the  fire's  be- 
havior and  keep  it  Inside  designated  bound- 
aries, the  Canyon  Creek  fire  escaped  the  wil- 
derness. 

Rrefighting  personnel  and  equipment  were 
limited  for  the  Canyon  Creek  fire.  Priority  was 
given  to  wilderness — fires  that  dki  not  meet 
prescription  criteria — whk:h  were  raging 
throughout  the  west.  Helicopters  were  urgent- 
ly needed  to  suppress  spot  fires  on  the  west 
side  near  Lake  Mountain  but  were  unavailable. 
Because  of  the  lack  of  manpower,  crews 
could  not  attack  a  critical  spot  fire  on  the  east 
skJe  until  48  hours  after  it  was  reported. 

The  Canyon  Creek  fire  continued  to  threat- 
en private  property.  Efforts  were  focused  on 
the  North  Fork  of  Blackfoot,  homes  near  Coo- 
per's Lake,  ami  on  fronts  advancing  east 
toward  the  plains.  On  Septemt>er  6,  more  than 
75  days  after  the  fire  had  started,  a  cata- 
strophic wind  tripled  the  size  of  the  Canyon 
Creek  fire.  Fueled  by  gusts  in  excess  of  50 
miles  per  hour,  the  fire  blasted  through  con- 
tainment lines,  threatened  crews,  and  forced 
evacuations  on  both  sides  of  the  Continental 
Divide.  The  firestorm  moved  through  180,000 
acres  in  a  single  burning  period.  Included  in 
the  destruction  were  40,000  acres  of  mostly 
private  land,  millions  of  board  feet  of  market- 
able timber,  ranch  buildings,  200  miles  of 
fence,  1,500  tons  of  hay,  and  100  head  of 
cattle. 

No  lives  were  lost  that  night,  but  people  fled 
their  homes  only  to  return  and  Arid  outbuild- 
ings burned  and  cattle  dead. 

By  the  time  the  Canyon  Creek  was  con- 
tained on  September  18,  it  had  covered  more 
than  240,600  acres  of  forest  and  range  land 
and  consumed  many  thousands  of  acres  of 
private  pasture,  timber,  buildings,  livestock, 
and  other  personal  property. 

Although  the  Forest  Service  has  contracted 
to  rebuiki  40  miles  of  fence  to  keep  livestock 
off  roadways  and  has  purchased  and  helped 
distribute  1,000  tons  of  hay,  those  efforts  just 
are  not  enough. 

As  a  resuK,  those  folks  who  had  private 
property  tosses  are  left  with  only  one  option: 
the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act,  which  is  the  only 
readily  available  means  of  addressing  possible 
losses.  A  major  test  of  coverage  under  this 
act  is  the  presence  of  negligence.  Some  acts 
may  tie  viewed  as  negligent  but  losses  result- 
ing from  such  acts  might  be  exempt  from  cov- 
erage by  the  "administrative  discretion"  ex- 
ception in  the  act 

It  seems  to  me  ttiat  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  a  responsibility  to  provide  more  as- 
sistance than  has  been  shown  to  date  for 
those  folks  who  incurred  losses  to  their  prop- 
erty as  a  result  of  the  management  of  tfie  fire 
in  the  Scapegoat  Wilderness.  The  fact  is  that 
if  the  fire  were  started  on  private  land  by  ttie 
landowner  and  spread  to  the  wilderness  the 
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Federal  Government  certainly  would  t>e  pursu- 
ing compensation  for  damages  and  the  ex- 
pense of  fighting  the  fire.  Now  that  the  shoe  is 
on  the  other  foot  the  t>est  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  done  is  provide  40  miles  of 
fence  and  a  few  100  tons  of  hay  to  those  pri- 
vate landowners.  This  legislation  will  assist 
those  folks  recover  damages  for  loss  of  quali- 
fied property  as  a  result  of  the  fire  in  a  timely 
and  efficient  manner. 


LEBANON,  TO  BE  SILENT  IS  TO 
BE  AN  ACCOMPLICE 


HON.  SAM  GEJDENSON 

OF  CONinECTlCUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  17,  1989 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  Syria  is  the 
problem  in  Lebanon.  Syria  is  destroying  the 
very  people  wtK>  love  their  country  too  much 
to  leave  it.  Ninety-eight  percent  of  the  recent 
casualties  from  Syrian  fire  are  women,  chil- 
dren, and  the  elderly.  Lebanese  Gen.  Michel 
Aoun  has  pleaded  with  the  Syrians  to  shell  his 
men.  "Why  don't  they  target  my  army:  I'm  the 
one  firing  at  them."  With  40,000  troops,  Syria 
has  occupied  almost  70  percent  of  Lebanon 
since  1976.  According  to  Joyce  R.  Stan-, 
Center  for  Strategic  and  Intematkinal  Studies 
in  Washington,  Syrians  have  caused  more 
casualties  than  Lebanon's  civil  war  and  the  Is- 
raeli 1982  incursion  combined. 

At  tfie  same  time,  annual  exports  of  drugs 
from  Lebanon,  particulariy  from  the  Bekaa 
Valley  now  controlled  by  Syrian  forces, 
amount  to  $1  billion  a  year.  Flora  Lewis,  veter- 
an foreign  affairs  journalist,  estimates  that  this 
amount  is  more  than  the  total  annual  Arab 
contribution  to  the  PLC.  If  the  United  States  Is 
numt>ed  by  the  devastating  carnage  in  Let>a- 
non,  the  drug  issue  alone  should  renew  our 
concern  about  Lebanon. 

The  history  of  Lebanon  is  the  history  of  vio- 
lent and  oppressive  foreign  intervention  coun- 
tert)alanced  by  its  role  as  a  haven  and  refuge 
for  those  suffering  from  political  and  religious 
persecution.  It  is  a  history  of  war,  domination, 
and  crisis  offset  by  the  richness,  wealth,  and 
diversity  of  its  people  and  natural  resources. 
Throughout  history,  Lebanon  has  served  as  a 
magnet  for  those  seeking  power  and  control, 
and  for  those  seeking  shelter  from  persecu- 
tk>n  and  oppression. 

In  the  Ancient  Worid.  Lebanon  supplied 
timber  to  its  neighboring  powers  throughout 
Egyptian,  Assyrian,  and  Persian  rule.  The 
"Mountain,"  as  Let>anon  was  called,  was  a 
haven  for  those  opppsed  to  Arab  domination. 
Christian  nomads  made  advances  in  the  sev- 
enth century  and  the  "Mountain"  assumed  its 
historic  functnn  as  a  refuge  for  racial  and  reli- 
gious minorities.  Gradually  Islam  penetrated 
Lebanon  and  in  the  9th  and  10th  centuries 
Muslim  sects  began  to  settle  there.  In  the 
1 1th  Century  the  Druze  became  established. 

The  Ottoman  period  was  one  of  ravage,  in- 
trigue, foreign  alliance,  and  open  force.  The 
Ottomans  fostered  a  mistrust  between  the 
Druze  and  the  Maronities  ttiat  was  used  to 
maintain  tfieir  influence  over  Let)anon.  The 
later  19th  century  witnessed  increasing  pros- 
perity, but  by  1918,  Lebanon  was  occupied  by 
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British  and  French  forces.  The  Lebanese 
spent  much  of  the  early  decades  of  the 
1900's  trying  to  oust  the  French  and  by  1946, 
French  troops  withdrew  from  the  country. 

In  1958,  a  political  crisis  accompanied  by 
widespread  insurrection  led  to  U.S.  involve- 
ment with  10,000  U.S.  troops.  By  1968,  Pales- 
tinian guerrillas  increased  their  activities  and 
Lebanon  became  a  target  for  Israel's  griev- 
ances against  the  Palestinians.  And,  through 
the  1970's,  Lebanon  has  suffered  from  the 
basic  problems  of  the  Christian-Muslim  bal- 
ance and  intercommunal  figfiting  that  has 
never  been  far  from  the  surface.  By  1976, 
Syria  was  increasingly  involved  in  Lebanese 
affairs  and  has  remained  so. 

Since  the  outbreak  of  civil  war  in  April  1 975, 
100,000  have  died  and  a  once  prosperous 
country  of  3.5  million  people  is  now  in  virtual 
ruin.  Since  March  14  over  350  people  have 
been  killed  and  over  1,000  wounded.  The 
latest  assassinattion  of  one  of  Lebanon's 
leading  voices  of  moderatkjn,  Sheik  Hassan 
Khaled,  has  dealt  a  serious  below  to  efforts  to 
halt  the  bloodshed. 

The  tragte  history,  including  the  massacre  of 
our  marines,  makes  the  United  States  wary  of 
any  real  involvement  in  Lebanon.  The  politk:8 
of  Lebanon  are  messy,  and  yet,  anyone  con- 
cerned about  peace  in  the  Middle  East,  must 
focus  on  the  politics  of  Lebanon.  The  latest 
round  of  extreme  artillery  fire  in  Lebanon 
cannot  be  met  with  a  deafening  silence  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States.  We  must  speak  out 
on  the  estimated  100,000  shells  that  have 
fallen  on  Christian  areas  in  just  an  8-week 
period. 

The  politics  of  Letmnon  are  intenwoven  with 
the  politics  of  the  region.  In  the  last  4  years, 
Syria  has  transfen-ed  its  alliance  with  the 
Christians  to  the  Muslims  and  Palestinians. 
General  Aoun,  the  country's  Christian  leader 
is  matched  with  PLC  Chairman  Yasir  Arafat, 
both  hostile  toward  the  Syrian  President  Hafez 
al-Assad.  Iraq,  another  foe  of  Syria,  is  provkl- 
ing  arms  to  General  Aoun's  forces.  The  bi- 
zarre political  alliances  are  just  one  indication 
of  the  complex  politics  of  the  country,  and  the 
importance  of  Lebanon  in  any  regional  peace 
effort. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  come  to  terms 
with  the  reality  that  peace  in  the  region  has 
never  been  predicated  on  Israel's  peace  Initia- 
tives. The  carnage  in  Lebanon  dramatically 
demonstrates  the  intricate  politics  involved 
and  the  important  role  Syria  has  played  in  pro- 
longing the  agonies  of  Lebanon  and  the 
region. 

U.S.  Secretary  of  State  James  Baker  and 
Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Eduard  Shevardnadze 
have  called  for  "a  natkjnal  dialoo  on  reconcili- 
ation on  Lebanon."  They  both  support  the 
"sovereignty,  independence,  and  integrity"  of 
Lebanon.  But  we  need  to  do  more.  Reaoan's 
ill-fated  "polKy,"  in  quotes  because  there  was 
no  polkry,  proves  that  we  must  contribute 
more  than  our  hostages  and  victims  as  we 
look  to  a  role  in  Letianon's  future. 

We  need  to  work  with  our  allies  and  redou- 
ble our  recent  modest  efforts  to  forge  a  mean- 
ingful cease-fire.  Lebanon  is  not  for  tt)e  faint- 
hearted. We  must  speak  out  in  a  clear  and 
forceful  manner  on  the  role  of  Syria  in  the  as- 
phyxiatton  of  a  nation.  We  are  all  weary  of  the 
bloodshed  and  carnage  that  confronts  us  daily 
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as  we  view  the  routine  destruction  of  a  people 
and  a  country.  But  ttie  bloodletting  in  Lebanon 
cannot  be  met  by  silence.  Our  humanity  dic- 
tates that  we  must  be  heard. 


APPLIED  TECHNOLOGY 
EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS 


HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

OP  CAUPORVIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  17,  1989 
Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  our 
debate  on  the  Miller  amendment  to  disregard 
benefits  under  the  Perkins  Act  in  determining 
eligibility  under  various  other  Federal  pro- 
grams, I  referred  to  correspondence  I  have 
exchanged  with  Chairman  Rostenkowski  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  Chair- 
man DE  LA  Garza  of  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee, t  would  like  to  insert  these  letters  in  the 
Record  at  this  point 

CoiofrrrKK  on  Education  amd  Labor, 

Washington,  DC,  May  8,  1989. 
Hon.  E  DE  la  Garza, 

Chairman,      Committee     on     Aoricvlture, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  Carl  D.  Perkins 
Vocational  Education  Act  Amendments, 
H.R.  7,  Is  scheduled  for  consideration  on 
Tuesday,  May  9.  At  that  time,  1  Intend  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  exclude  as  income 
for  federal  program  eligibility,  financial  aid, 
student  assistance,  and  dependent  care  re- 
ceived under  the  Perkins  Act. 

Under  current  law.  federal  programs,  in- 
cluding the  Pood  Stamp  Program,  count 
student  financial  aid,  transportation  costjs, 
and  child  care  administered  through  the 
Perkins  Act  as  income  in  determining  pro- 
gram eligibility.  The  result  Is  that  financial- 
ly disadvantaged  students,  most  of  whom 
are  women  and  single  parents,  are  forced  to 
choose  l)etween  a  decrease  in  their  federal 
program  allotment  and  attending  their  local 
community  college  or  training  program. 
This  is  contrary  to  Perkins'  stated  purpose 
of  bringing  more  women  into  the  vocational 
education  system,  and  is  not  the  result  we 
intended  when  we  passed  the  1984  Act. 

A  similar  problem  existed  with  assistance 
received  under  the  Higher  Education  Act. 
Recognizing  the  unfaimess  of  this  situation, 
we  amended  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1986  to  Include  language  which  excludes  fi- 
nancial aid  and  student  assistance  received 
under  the  Higher  Education  Act  from  being 
counted  as  income  for  the  purposes  of  deter- 
mining eUgibiUty  for  federal  programs. 

The  language  of  my  amendment  to  the 
Perkins  Act  mirrors  the  exact  language  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act  with  the  addition- 
al exclusion  of  "dependent  care." 

During  the  Perkins  reauthorization  hear- 
ings, witnesses  testified  that  many  women 
received  reduced  program  allotments  be- 
cause they  received  child  care  assistance 
from  the  Perkins  Act.  Many  women,  forced 
to  choose  between  feeding  their  children 
and  attending  school,  dropped  out  of  the 
one  program  which  could  have  helped  them 
attain  financial  Independence  from  federal 
assistance  programs. 

My  amendment  corrects  that  problem  by 
excluding  dependent  care  when  determining 
program  eligibility.  Although  we  expect  the 
numl)er  of  women  who  will  l>e  able  to  take 
advantage  of  the  "dependent  care:  exclusion 
to  be  relatively  small,  this  exclusion  is  ex- 
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pected  to  have  significant  impact  for  those 
able  to  benefit  from  it. 

I  am  aware  that  my  amendment  presents 
issues  over  which  your  Committee  may 
claim  Jurisdiction  and  would  like  your 
advice  on  how  to  proceed  expeditiously  in 
conference  should  my  amendment  be  adopt- 
ed. I  understand  that  our  staffs  have  been 
working  together  to  address  that  issue. 

I  would  appreciate  knowing  your  response 
to  this  Jurisdictional  matter  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. If  you  have  further  questions,  they  may 
be  addressed  to  Mr.  Jack  Jennings,  counsel, 
at  X543M. 

Sincerely, 

Augustus  F.  Hawkins, 

Chairman. 

CoiaoTTEx  ON  Agriculture, 
Washington,  DC,  May  8,  1989. 
Hon.  Augustus  F.  Hawkins, 
Chairman,   Committee  on   Education  and 
Labor,  Waahington,  DC. 

Dkar  Mr.  Chairman:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  informing  me  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  7  that  would  affect  the  Food 
Stamp  Program,  a  program  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

The  amendment  provides  that  the  ptortion 
of  student  financial  aid  received  pursuant  to 
the  Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational  Education 
Act,  by  students  attending  school  on  at  least 
a  half-time  basis,  that  is  made  available  for 
attendance  costs  shall  not  be  counted  as 
income  or  resources  In  determining  eligibil- 
ity for  assistance  with  Federal  funds.  As  you 
know,  section  5(dK3)  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act,  as  amended,  already  excludes  from 
income  such  benefits  "to  the  extent  that 
they  are  used  for  tuition  and  mandatory 
school  fees."  The  Committee  on  Agriculture 
intends  to  explore  in  detail  the  treatment  of 
financial  assistance  in  the  Food  Stamp  Pro- 
gram when  the  Food  Stamp  Act  comes  up 
for  reauthorization  next  year. 

In  the  interest  of  exp>edlting  consideration 
of  H Jl.  7, 1  do  not  intend  to  request  referral 
of  the  matter  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. However,  this  action  is  not  intended  to 
waive  the  Committee's  jurisdiction  over  the 
Food  Stamp  Program,  and  should  this  legis- 
lation go  to  Conference,  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  intends  to  request  to  be  includ- 
ed as  conferees  on  this  and  on  any  other 
provision  affecting  a  program  within  this 
Committee's  jurisdiction. 

I  would  appreciate  your  inclusion  of  this 
letter  exchange  in  the  record. 
Sincerely, 

E  (Kika)  db  la  Garza. 

Chairman. 

CoMifTrncE  ON  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  DC.  May  8,  1989. 
Hon.  Danixl  Rosrnkowski. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  CHAmiAN:  The  Carl  D.  Perkins 
Vocational  Education  Act  Amendments, 
HJl.  7.  is  scheduled  for  consideration  on 
Tuesday,  BCay  9.  At  that  time,  I  intend  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  exclude  as  income 
for  federal  program  eligibility,  financial  aid, 
student  assistance,  and  dependent  care  re- 
ceived under  the  Perkins  Act. 

Under  current  law,  federal  programs,  in- 
cluding the  Food  Stamp  Program,  count 
student  financial  aid,  transportation  costs. 
and  child  care  administered  through  the 
Perkins  Act  as  Income  in  determining  pro- 
gram eligibiUty.  The  result  is  that  financial- 
ly disadvantaged  students,  most  of  whom 
are  women  and  single  parents,  are  forced  to 
choose  between  a  decrease  in  their  federal 
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program  allotment  and  attending  their  local 
community  college  or  training  program. 
This  is  contrary  to  Perkins'  stated  purpose 
of  bringing  more  women  into  the  vocational 
education  system,  and  is  not  the  result  we 
intended  when  we  passed  the  1984  Act. 

A  similar  problem  existed  with  assistance 
received  under  the  Higher  Education  Act. 
Recognizing  the  unfairness  of  this  situation, 
we  amended  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1986  to  Include  language  which  excludes  fi- 
nancial aid  and  student  assistance  received 
under  the  Higher  Education  Act  from  being 
counted  as  income  for  the  purposes  of  deter- 
mining eligibility  for  federal  programs. 

The  language  of  my  amendment  to  the 
Perkins  Act  mirrors  the  exact  language  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act  with  the  addition- 
al exclusion  of  "dependent  care." 

During  the  Perkins  reauthorization  hear- 
ing, witnesses  testified  that  many  women  re- 
ceived reduced  program  allotments  because 
they  received  child  care  assistance  from  the 
Perkins  Act.  Many  women,  forced  to  choose 
between  feeding  their  children  and  attend- 
ing school,  dropped  out  of  the  one  program 
which  could  have  helped  them  attain  finan- 
cial independence  from  federal  assistance 
programs. 

My  amendment  corrects  that  problem  by 
excluding  dependent  care  when  determining 
program  eligibility.  Although  we  expect  the 
number  of  women  who  will  be  able  to  take 
advantage  of  the  "dependent  care:  exclusion 
to  be  relatively  small,  this  exclusion  is  ex- 
pected to  have  significant  impact  for  those 
able  to  benefit  from  it. 

I  am  aware  that  my  amendment  presents 
issues  over  which  your  Committee  may 
claim  jurisdiction  and  would  like  your 
advice  on  how  to  proceed  expeditiously  in 
conference  should  my  amendment  be  adopt- 
ed. I  understand  that  our  staffs  have  been 
working  together  to  address  that  issue. 

I  would  appreciate  knowing  your  response 
to  this  jurisdictionEil  matter  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. If  you  have  further  questions,  they  may 
be  addressed  to  Mr.  Jack  Jennings,  counsel, 
at  X54368. 

Sincerely, 

Augustus  F.  Hawkins, 

Chairman. 

ComiiTTEE  ON  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  DC,  May  9,  1989. 
Hon.  AuGus'Tus  Hawkins, 
Chairman,    Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  alerting  me  to  an  amendment  you 
plan  to  offer  during  consideration  of  H.R.  7, 
the  Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational  Education 
Act  Amendments.  The  amendment  would 
exclude  as  income  certain  benefits  received 
under  the  Perkins  Act  for  purposes  of  deter- 
mining eligibility  for  Federal  programs. 

This  amendment  could  apply  to  a  variety 
of  Federal  programs,  including  several 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  the  most  important  of 
which  is  the  Aid  to  Families  with  Depend- 
ent Children  (AFDC)  program.  Because  ex- 
isting AFDC  regulations  appear  to  be  con- 
sistent with  your  amendment,  I  have  no  ob- 
jection to  the  House  considering  it. 

Thank  you  for  taking  the  time  to  bring 
this  matter  to  my  attention.  I  am  happy  to 
work  with  you  on  this  amendment,  and 
trust  that  this  will  not  serve  as  a  precedent 
altering  the  responsibility  which  both  of 
our  committees  have  for  determining  eligi- 
bility for  programs  within  its  jurisdiction.  I 
would  appreciate  your  making  this  letter  a 
part  of  the  debate  on  your  amendment. 
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With  warm  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely. 

Dan  Rostenkowski, 

Chairman. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  U.S.  CENSUS 


HON.  BILL  GREEN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  17,  1989 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  U.S.  Census  and  to  intro- 
duce a  resolution  to  commemorate  its  bicen- 
tennial. The  decennial  census  was  established 
with  the  founding  of  the  American  Republic 
and  has  been  integral  to  the  representative 
form  of  government  that  we  have  shared 
under  the  U.S.  Constitution.  Article  1,  section 
2  of  our  Constitution  sets  forth  the  purpose  of 
a  census  to  establish  a  truly  representative 
government. 

The  census  has  been  important  to  the  distri- 
bution of  Federal  funds  to  the  States  for  nu- 
merous programs  ranging  from  mass  transit  to 
community  development  block  grants.  The 
census  was  necessary  to  give  effect  to  the 
Supreme  Court  decisions  regarding  the  appor- 
tionment of  electoral  districts  and  the  rule  of 
one  person,  one  vote.  In  our  quest  for  krwwl- 
edge,  the  census  has  been  instrumental  in  the 
development  of  data  processing  and  has  pro- 
vided information  that  is  vital  to  marketing, 
economic  planning,  public  policy,  and  the 
analysis  of  social  trends.  In  addition,  the 
census  creates  jobs.  The  Department  of  Com- 
merce will  hire  approximately  480,000  tempo- 
rary employees  for  the  21st  decennial  census. 
That  will  be  the  largest  peacetime  personnel 
mobilization  ever  undertaken  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

For  all  its  merits,  it  is  important  that  we  in 
Congress  recognize  the  bicentennial  of  the 
U.S.  Census.  My  resolution  would  encourage 
the  Commission  on  the  Bicentennial  of  the 
U.S.  Constitution  and  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  observe  the  bicentennial  of  the 
census  with  the  appropriate  ceremonies  and 
activities.  I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  resolution  because  I  believe  that 
proper  recognition  will  greatly  improve  the 
quality  of  the  1990  census. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  SACRAMENTO 
ARMY  DEPOT 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  17,  1989 

Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  a  tremen- 
dous pleasure  to  rise  on  this  occasion,  to  offer 
a  well  deserved  tribute  to  the  Sacramento 
Army  Depot.  Eariier  this  spring,  tfie  Sacramen- 
to Army  Depot  was  nameid  to  be  the  recipient 
of  the  Army's  "Community  of  Excellence" 
Award  as  the  best  small  Army  installation  in 
the  United  States. 

Base  officials  and  community  leaders  have 
traveled  from  Sacramento  to  gatfier  at  the 
Pentagon  this  morning  to  receive  this  award.  I 
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am  proud  to  be  able  to  join  with  Army  officials 
to  honor  the  Sacramento  Army  Depot,  and  to 
thank  them  for  a  job  well  done.  The  Army 
Depot,  which  employs  approximately  3,000  ci- 
vilians and  300  military  personnel,  is  often 
cited  for  the  role  It  plays  in  the  greater  Sacra- 
mento economy.  This  award,  however,  signals 
our  recognition  of  the  outstanding  dedication, 
expertise  and  pride  in  workmanship  demon- 
strated by  the  depot's  workforce. 

Col.  Richard  T.  O'Neill,  Commander  of  Sac- 
ramento Army  Depot,  Andrew  G.  Skonberg, 
Civilian  Executive  Assistant,  and  their  out- 
standing staff,  can  be  justifiably  proud  of  their 
efforts  to  implement  a  program  of  total  quality 
management.  The  Army  Depot,  which  is  pri- 
marily responsible  for  the  Army's  communica- 
tions and  electronics  repair,  has  earned  its 
reputation  for  providing  a  top-quality  product 
to  its  customers.  The  award  being  presented 
today  is  simply  further  proof  of  the  outstand- 
ing work  that  goes  on  each  day  at  the  Army 
Depot. 

Along  with  a  trophy,  as  well  as  an  Army 
Community  of  Excellence  flag,  the  Sacramen- 
to Army  Depot  will  recive  a  check  for 
$100,000,  which  can  be  used  for  quality  of  life 
improvements  at  the  base.  This  award  is  a 
most  appropriate  way  to  reward  all  those 
whose  efforts  have  led  to  this  achievement. 
These  funds  can  be  used  to  benefit  all  those 
who  work  at  the  base,  to  improve  the  quality 
of  life  for  every  employee  at  the  facility. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  be  able  to  offer 
my  congratulations  to  the  Sacramento  Army 
Depot  for  receiving  this  high  honor.  I  know 
that  they  will  continue  to  earn  the  respect, 
both  within  the  Army,  and  in  the  Sacramento 
area,  that  the  Community  of  Excellence  Award 
represents. 


AGUSTUS  A.  ADAIR.  PH.D:  FARE- 
WELL TO  A  POLITICAL 
MENTOR 


HON.  KWEISI  MFUME 

OF  BtARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  17,  1989 

Mr.  MFUME.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  rise  in 
honor  of  the  memory  and  the  life's  wori<  of  Dr. 
Agustus  A.  "Gus"  Adair.  Gus  Adair  passed 
unexpectedly  from  this  worid  on  Friday  May 
12,  1989.  I  was  deeply  saddened  upon  learn- 
ing of  Dr.  Adair's  death  and  immediately 
began  calling  everyone  I  knew  to  share  our 
grief  over  the  passing  of  an  honest  gentle- 
man, scholar  and  Christian. 

This  morning  I  attended  the  services  for 
Gus  at  Union  Baptist  Church  in  Baltimore, 
where  he  attended  service  for  many  years. 
Rev.  Harold  Vernon  Dobson,  Rev.  Wendall 
Phillips,  Judge  Joseph  Howard,  Dr.  Homer 
Favor  as  well  as  mariy  members  of  the  Unk>n 
Baptist  Church  family,  and  other  prominent 
members  of  Baltimore's  political  and  academ- 
ic communities  came  out  to  bid  their  farewell 
to  a  friend  whom  we  shall  miss  dearly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  of  us  within  this  great 
Chamber  know  that  Gus  Adair  was  no  stran- 
ger to  Capitol  Hill.  Dr.  Adair  came  to  the  Con- 
gress in  1961  as  an  American  Political  Sci- 
ence Associatk)n  fellow.  At  the  time  of  his  ar- 
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rival  to  the  Hill,  Washington  only  had  four  law- 
makers of  African-American  descent  and  very 
few  such  staff  persons.  Gus  Adair  was  an 
ardent  student  of  political  scier>ce  and  he 
quickly  mastered  Vt\e  intricacies  of  the  con- 
gressional policies  and  procedure.  Gus  Adair 
learned  and  then  taught  his  students  that 
Congress  is  built  on  more  than  just  personal- 
ities. Success  and  effectiveness  are  built  on 
the  twin  foundation  of  desire  to  help  people 
on  one  hand,  and  the  knowledge  of  how  to 
get  things  done  on  the  other. 

In  1967  Gus  began  meeting  privately  with 
an  informal  think  tank  of  Baltimore  community 
activists  and  intellectuals  known  humorously 
by  friends  as  "the  Goon  Squad."  The  Goon 
Squad  met  to  discuss  strategies  and  mobiliza- 
tion efforts  to  combat  race  discrimination 
through  economic  and  political  empowerment. 
It  was  during  this  time  that  my  predecessor, 
the  Honorable  Parren  J.  Mitchell,  tapped  Dr. 
Adair's  experience  and  dedication  to  equality 
to  organize  his  campaign  efforts  of  1968, 
1972,  and  1974.  Parren  often  stated  that  he 
drew  Dr.  Adair  into  his  inner  circle  because  of 
Gus'  invaluable  judgment,  wisdom,  and  "abso- 
lute integrity."  These  were  the  very  qualities 
that  encouraged  Pan'en  to  later  enlist  Gus 
Adair's  support  in  the  formation  of  the  Con- 
gresswnal  Black  Caucus  in  the  early  1970's. 

Gus  Adair  served  as  the  executive  director 
of  the  Black  Caucus  from  1973-75.  Dr.  Adair 
took  pride  in  the  part  that  he  played  in  build- 
ing the  Black  Caucus  and  those  Members  of 
the  caucus  who  were  here  in  the  House 
during  that  period  can  attest  to  his  leadership, 
humility,  unassuming  demeanor  and  charis- 
matic attitude  toward  the  success  of  this  en- 
deavor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  the  opportunity  of  experi- 
encing my  personal  relationship  with  Dr.  Adair 
evolve  from  an  instructor  15  years  ago,  to  a 
colleague  at  Morgan  State  University,  political 
mentor  and  friend.  While  a  student  of  Dr. 
Adair's  at  Morgan  State,  I  recognized  early 
that  Gus  was  a  progressive  political  intellectu- 
al from  the  old  school,  with  the  fight  and  de- 
termination for  equal  justice  and  freedom 
ebbing  from  his  words  and  his  scholarty  writ- 
ing. Gus  Adair  always  took  personal  pride  in 
my  political  career  from  my  beginnings  with 
the  Baltimore  City  Council  in  1979,  to  my 
second  term  in  the  U.S.  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Agustus  A.  Adair  was  one  of 
the  seven  opponents  who  ran  in  the  1986 
Democratic  primary  for  the  Seventh  Congres- 
sional District  seat.  The  race  was  a  hotly  con- 
tested campaign  which  required  everything 
that  each  candidate  had  to  offer.  You  could 
always  count  on  Gus  Adair  to  be  well  pre- 
pared to  eloquently  answer  any  questions 
asked  during  the  candidates  fomms  we  at- 
tended together.  In  fact,  Gus  was  the  first  one 
to  congratulate  me  upon  my  election  night  vic- 
tory. 

Mr.  Speaker,  over  the  last  two  decades 
Morgan  State  University's  Political  Science 
Department  has  arguably  produced  more 
elected  officials  than  any  other  school  in  Balti- 
more City.  If  there  is  one  element  that  binds 
all  of  these  individuals  together,  it  is  the  in- 
structk)n  and  inspiration  to  sen^e  the  people 
that  we  received  from  Dr.  Adair.  Gus  Adair 
was  a  complete  person.  He  was  consistently 
active  in  his  church  and  countless  number  of 
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community  organizations.  He  always  believed 
that  if  you  were  not  in  tt\e  business  of  helping 
people  then  you  were  not  doing  anything. 

Mr.  Speaker,  reducing  Agustus  A.  Adair's 
life's  worit  and  dedtoation  into  a  statement 
was  probably  one  of  the  more  difficult  tasks 
that  I  have  ever  undertaken.  His  words  of  per- 
sonal erKOuragement  and  the  stories  of  his 
days  on  Capitol  Hill  still  njn  through  my  mind 
today.  I  thank  Gus  Adair  for  sharing  his  knowl- 
edge and  expertise  with  those  of  us  who  ex- 
pressed an  interest  in  politics  and  Govern- 
ment. If  Dr.  Adair  recognized  that  you  had  the 
potential  to  go  on  to  do  great  things  for  your 
community,  then  he  let  you  know  it,  and 
showed  you  the  t>est  route  to  take  and  the 
people  you  needed  to  speak  to. 

Finally.  Members  of  Congress,  the  Congres- 
sional Black  Caucus,  Morgan  State  University, 
Union  Baptist  Church,  and  the  entire  city  of 
Baltimore  has  lost  a  mover  and  shaker.  Agus- 
tus A.  Adair  stood  by  his  life  long  convictions 
to  his  faith  and  tfie  whole  family  of  man.  Al- 
though he  has  departed  this  worid  in  the 
flesh,  his  memory  shall  forever  live  within  the 
dreams  and  aspirations  of  countless  people 
he  positively  influenced  through  his  honesty 
and  integrity. 


TWO  OUTSTANDING  ST.  CLARE 
GRADE  SCHOOL  TEACHERS 
RETIRE 


HON.  DENNIS  M.  HERTEL 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  17,  1989 

Mr.  HERTEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
recognize  two  outstanding  teachers,  Connie 
Minkv»nc-Wisniewski  and  Mary  Hynes  who  are 
retiring  after  over  25  years  of  sewice  to  St. 
Clare  Grade  School  in  Grosse  Pointe. 

Each  one  has  touched  the  lives  of  many 
students  and  will  be  missed  deeply  by  the 
entire  St.  Clare  community.  Connie  t}egan  her 
teaching  career  in  1960  teaching  the  first 
grade.  She  has  taught  first  grade  her  entire 
career  and  has  enjoyed  every  minute  of  it. 
She  is  best  known  for  her  marvelous  sense  of 
humor  which  has  made  her  popular  with  all  of 
the  students. 

Mary  began  teaching  at  St  Clare  in  1968 
and  has  spent  most  of  her  career  teaching 
second  grade  and  has  taught  third  grade  for  3 
years.  She,  like  Connie,  enjoys  worthing  with 
young  children  and  is  known  to  be  gentle  ar>d 
patient  with  all  of  the  students.  She  is  looking 
forward  to  enjoying  her  tree  time  and  has  al- 
ready signed  up  to  take  an  art  class. 

Both  Connie  and  Mary  have  touched  the 
lives  of  many  students  at  St  Clare  Grade 
School  and  will  afways  be  remembered  for 
their  lifelong  dedication  to  education.  My  col- 
leagues please  join  me  in  horroring  these  out- 
standing teachers  and  wishing  them  well  as 
they  enter  their  retirement 
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SALUTE  TO  MATHCOUNTS 
CHAMPION  CARWIL  JAMES 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

or  OHIO 

n  THE  HOUSX  or  REPRZSENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  17.  1989 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  front  pages 
of  our  Nation's  newspapers  are  often  filled 
with  stories  about  a  nation  plagued  by  drug 
abuse  and  violence.  Sadly  enough,  these  neg- 
ative reports  ttiat  dominate  tfie  media  involve 
our  youngest  and  most  vulnerable  citizens— 
our  children.  It  is,  therefore,  heartwarming  to 
hear  accounts  of  youth  wtio  haven't  fallen 
victim  to  these  problems,  arxl  who  have  ex- 
celled beyotxl  our  highest  expectations. 

Such  is  the  case  of  Carwil  James,  a  student 
at  the  Hawfcen  School  in  my  congressional 
district  of  Cleveland,  OH.  Carwil  was  one  of 
four  students  to  represent  his  school  and  the 
State  of  Ohio  in  the  1989  National  Math- 
counts  competition  recently  held  in  Washing- 
ton, DC.  The  competition  provides  young 
scholars  the  opportunity  to  exhibit  tfieir  mas- 
tery in  math  and  to  compete  with  tt)eir  coun- 
terparts from  across  the  Nation.  I  am  pleased 
to  report  ttiat  Carwil  and  his  Hawken  team- 
mates placed  in  the  top  10  In  this  year's 
event 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  honored  to  welcome 
Carwil  and  his  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank 
James,  to  Washington  during  their  stay.  Not 
only  has  he  excelled  in  ttie  field  of  mathemat- 
ics, but  ttKS  bright  and  artKulate  1 3-year-old  is 
a  computer  whiz  wtio  auttxxs  a  computer 
newsletter.  Is  enrolled  in  tfte  Center  for  Talent 
Development  at  Hawken  Sctxx>l,  maintains  a 
3.8  grade  point  average,  and  has  scored  over 
1,300  on  ttie  SAT.  I  know  ttiat  Carwil's  par- 
ents and  ttie  entire  community  share  my  pnde 
in  ttiis  young  man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  youth  are  ttie  key  to  our 
future.  With  stars  like  Carwil  Jones,  we  are 
hopeful  for  a  bright  and  promising  one. 


GAMBIA 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

OP  PBHHSTLVAHIA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHESENTATTVES 

Wedjiesday,  May  17,  1989 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  morning  I 
had  the  honor  and  privilege  of  meeting  with  a 
delegation  of  Government  offidais  from  The 
Gambia.  The  delegation  included  ttie  Presi- 
dent of  ttie  country.  Sir  Dawda  Jawara,  Am- 
bassador Sallah,  and  Foreign  Minister  Sey.  It 
was  a  most  infomative  and  useful  session. 
President  Jawara  is  a  very  impressive  and 
tiighly  artKulate  statesman.  He  has  many  In- 
teresting observatkxis  about  workj  devetop- 
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Mr.  Speaker,  The  Gamt>ia  has  one  of  the 
best  human  rights  records  in  Africa.  The  Gov- 
ernment is  very  concerned  atxiut  this  issue 
and  wants  to  be  Africa's  human  rights  leader. 
Ttie  Gamt>ia  has  an  independent  judiciary  with 
due  process  safeguards,  fi'ee  and  fair  elec- 
trons, and  basic  civil  liberties  such  as  a  free- 
dom of  press,  speech,  religk>n,  assembly,  and 
associatron.  A  testimony  to  ttie  confidence 
and  respect  other  African  countries  have  for 
The  Gamtiia's  human  rights  record  is  the  fact 
that  The  Organizatron  of  African  Unity  chose 
this  country  as  ttie  site  of  the  OAU's  new 
Human  Rights  Commission.  The  Commission 
will  endeavor  to  promote  respect  for  human 
rights  in  Africa  by  educating  the  continent's 
population  on  the  Issue  and  by  receiving  and 
acting  upon  specific  human  rights  complaints. 

Ttie  Gambia  has  also  started  Its  own  human 
rights  institution.  The  African  Center  for  De- 
mocracy and  Human  Rights  Studies  whk:h  will 
be  involved  in  scholarly  research  and  techni- 
cal analysis  to  advance  the  human  rights 
process  throughout  the  worid.  I  understand 
that  USAID  has  provided  $26,000  for  the 
center,  which  Is  an  excellent  way  in  which  our 
foreign  assistance  can  promote  human  rights 
and  ensure  it  remains  a  core  component  of 
American  foreign  policy.  Ttie  Gambia  has 
been  very  active  the  U.N.  Human  Rights  Com- 
mission, and  supported  important  resolutions 
regarding  human  rights  atMJses  in  Cut>a. 

As  Chairman  of  the  House  Subcommittee 
on  Human  Rights  and  International  Organiza- 
tk}ns.  I  am  hopeful  that  we  can  help  President 
Jawara  in  his  efforts  to  advance  ttie  cause  of 
human  rights  not  only  in  Africa,  but  throughout 
the  worid.  He  deserves  the  highest  commen- 
dation for  his  sincere  efforts  and  leadership. 
His  country  and  p>eople  should  tie  recognized 
by  all  of  us  for  their  pivotal  role  and  significant 
contribution  to  the  human  rights  agenda. 


UMI 


Ttie  Gambia  is  a  small  country  on  the  West 
African  coast  It  is  a  paritamentary  democracy 
wWi  an  elected  president  and  legistature.  The 
Gambia  has  been  poKtKaly  statile  since  inde- 
pendence in  1965  under  the  leadership  of 
President  Jawara.  While  his  mling  People's 
Progressive  Party  has  led  ttie  parliament,  sev- 
eral oppoailion  parties  activety  participate  in 
the  government 


CONGRESSIONAL  CALL  TO  CON- 
SCIENCE VIGIL  FOR  SOVIET 
JEWS 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  BULEY,  JR. 

or  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HODSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  17,  1989 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  join  the 
congressional  call  to  conscience  vigil  for 
Soviet  Jews.  Over  ttie  last  several  years  we 
tiave  seen  a  warming  of  East-West  relations 
arxj  I  urge  Soviet  leader  GortMChev  to  contin- 
ue this  trend  in  glasnost  and  perestroika  by 
proceeding  in  ttie  rise  in  the  number  of 
emigres.  In  1988,  there  were  a  total  of  19,393 
Jews  wtio  emigrated  from  the  Soviet  Union. 

Ttie  Baltic  natkKis  tiave  tieen  given  ttie  op- 
portunity to  demonstrate  ttieir  nationalism.  At 
ttie  same  time  ttiere  has  t}een  continued  re- 
pression of  natx>nalism  in  Soviet  Armenia  and 
Georgia.  This  random  polkry  towards  the 
Soviet  people  confirms  the  inconsistencies 
ttiat  are  still  faced  by  that  ctianging  natren.  It 
seems  ttie  extremities  of  Soviet  policy  tiave 
remained  ttie  same;  txxders  are  still  closed, 
democracy  is  still  controlled  t}y  ttie  party  and 
Jews  are  still  repressed.  We  must  continue  to 
urge  the  Soviets  to  put  ttveir  words  into  defini- 
tive action.  We  must  encourage  ttiem  to  open 
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their  borders  to  allow  for  the  free  movement 
of  their  people.  The  desire  to  leave  the  Soviet 
oppressk>n  and  tyranny  remains  with  many 
Jews  wtio  are  trapped  in  a  country  where  the 
practice  of  ttieir  bialiefs  prompts  ttieir  persecu- 
tion. These  Soviet  Jews  are  not  nonconform- 
ists nor  are  they  rebels,  they  are  simply  fight- 
ing for  the  privileges  that  are  emtxxjied  in  the 
freedoms  that  we  Americans  so  thoroughly 
enjoy.  The  United  States  is  the  nation  leading 
the  ctiarge  for  democracy  and  freedom  and 
we  are  obligated  and  responsible  for  promot- 
ing these  liberties  in  those  nations  who  do  not 
respect  ttie  innate  fundamental  freedoms  of 
their  people. 

Let  me  take,  for  example,  the  story  of 
Valery  Anatolyevich  Palatov,  a  45-year-old 
Soviet  Jew  living  in  Leningrad.  He  Is  currently 
seeking  to  emigrate  from  the  Soviet  Union  so 
that  he  may  join  his  son  and  daughter  in  the 
United  States.  In  1 979,  while  Valery  was  work- 
ing as  an  engineer  and  studying  to  receive  his 
Ph.D.  In  physics,  he  gave  his  permisskin,  as 
required  by  the  Soviets,  for  his  children  to 
emigrate  to  the  United  States.  The  result  of 
his  required  permisskin  for  their  departure, 
was  the  loss  of  his  job  and  his  at>illty  to  com- 
plete his  Ph.D.  sctiooling.  Due  to  his  situation, 
he  has  tieen  unable  to  find  a  job  in  the  field 
where  his  specialties  lie.  He  is  cun-ently  a 
computer  programmer. 

In  1987,  Valery  received  the  necessary  invi- 
tation from  his  son  which  initiates  the  emigra- 
tion process.  On  Fetiruary  21.  1987,  Valery 
was  denied  ttie  necessary  visa  on  ttie  grounds 
that  he  had  tieen  exposed  to  classified  infor- 
mation while  in  his  job  as  an  engineer  which 
was  terminated  in  1979.  On  April  6,  1988, 
after  another  attempt  to  receive  a  visa,  he 
was  once  again  denied,  and  was  furttier 
denied  a  third  time  on  Octotier  17,  1988.  In 
each  instance,  the  same  reason  has  been 
listed  for  the  denial;  his  access  to  state  se- 
crets. Each  time  no  time  limit  for  his  detention 
was  indicated.  This  case  remains  to  be  re- 
solved. 

Valery  continues  to  work  toward  his  free- 
dom and  his  emigration  from  the  Soviet  Union, 
his  colleague  from  work,  wtio  field  a  higtier 
security  clearance  than  Valery  in  his  positran 
as  engineer,  was  alknved  to  emigrate  in  1988. 
This  is  a  striking  example  of  the  arbitrary  and 
inconsistent  manner  in  wtuch  permissron  to 
emigrate  is  distributed.  We  must  monitor  ttie 
Soviets  and  urge  them  to  standardize  and 
structuralize  their  emigratkin  process.  We 
must  work  to  eliminate  ttie  arbitrary  nature  of 
ttie  current  system  to  alknv  for  ttie  release  of 
those  Soviet  Jews  wtx)  wish  to  practice  their 
religk>n  as  ttiey  see  fit  wittiout  being  persecut- 
ed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  take  an  opportunity  to 
renew  our  commitment  to  the  Jews  wtio  are 
attempting  to  emigrate  and  continue  our  per- 
sistence in  encouraging  the  Soviet  Goverrv 
ment  to  proceed  structurally  with  its  reforms. 
Let  us  tionor  ttiese  Soviet  Jews  and  be  en- 
couraged by  ttieir  strength  arxJ  resolve.  Their 
plight  is  one  whk:h  altows  us,  as  Americans, 
to  rememtier  to  tie  grateful  for  the  freedoms 
and  liberties  on  which  this  country  was  built 
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HON.  BEN  ERDREICH 

OF  ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEirrATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  17.  1989 

Mr.  ERDREICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
many  individuals  who  spend  their  life  in  dedi- 
cation to  a  cause  or  a  movement,  but  there 
are  few  whose  life's  work  actually  makes  a 
fundamental  difference  in  the  history  of  their 
State  and  Nation.  We  in  Jefferson  County,  AL, 
recently  lost  just  such  a  person,  and  all  of  us 
mourn  the  passing  of  this  great  man. 

Dr.  Joseph  F.  Volker  first  arrived  in  Birming- 
ham in  1948  to  serve  as  dean  of  the  newly- 
created  dental  school  at  the  University  of  Ala- 
bama. By  the  time  he  retired  as  chancellor  of 
the  University  of  Alabama  system  In  1982,  his 
vision  and  energy  had  transformed  the  local 
economy  and  quality  of  health  care  for  Ala- 
bamians  and  Vt\e  world,  through  the  develop- 
ment of  the  University  of  Alabama  at  Birming- 
ham into  a  internationally-acclaimed  medical 
center  and  university. 

He  took  the  Birmingham  campus  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alatjama,  originally  only  an  exten- 
sion center  with  no  faculty  or  facilities,  and, 
with  the  help  of  many  others,  turned  it  into  an 
independent  university  within  the  system. 
Today,  as  the  county's  largest  employer,  UAB 
is  a  vital  force  in  Jefferson  County.  And  its 
mednal  center  is  of  a  caliber  that  few  other 
medk»l  fadlities  in  the  world  can  match. 

The  changes  that  Joe  Volker  brought  to  Jef- 
ferson County  benefited  our  community  dra- 
matnally,  and  his  legacy  is  one  that  will 
always  be  with  us. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  In 
the  House  two  editorials  that  recently  ap- 
peared in  the  Birmingham  News  and  the  Bir- 
mingham Post-Herald,  highlighting  the  dreams 
and  aspirations  that  Joe  Volker  had  for  Bir- 
mingham, for  Alat)ama,  and  the  Nation,  and 
his  efforts  that  turned  his  dreams  into  reality: 
[From  the  Birmingham  News,  May  5,  1989] 
Joseph  F.  Volker 
Had  Joseph  Volker  ended  his  career  in 
1939  without  ever  having  stepped  foot  in 
Alabama,  he  would  still  have  been  a  famous 
man  worthy  of  honor  for  his  contribution  to 
the  t>etterment  of  mankind. 

But  throughout  his  life.  Dr.  Volker 
seemed  driven  by  a  desire  to  do  something 
more,  something  better.  The  monument  to 
that  drive  is  a  world-class  medical  facility  on 
Birmingham's  Souttiside  and  the  bright 
future  it  represents  for  a  reinvlgorated  city. 
Dr.  Volker  died  Wednesday  night.  We 
mourn  his  passing. 

Birmingham  and  the  world  have  lost  a 
great  mind,  a  great  asset  and  a  great  man. 

Dr.  Volker  received  national  recognition 
in  1939  when  he  l)ecame  the  first  scientist  to 
prove  fluoride  prevents  tooth  decay.  A  few 
years  later  at  age  34,  he  was  named  dean  of 
the  Tufts  College  Dental  School.  Shortly 
thereafter  he  came  to  Birmingham  to  head 
a  new  dental  school  here. 

Looking  out  on  the  University  of  Alabama 
at  Birmingham's  sprawling  campus  now,  it 
is  hard  to  imagine  what  Dr.  Volker  encoun- 
tered. Be  had  no  facilities  and  no  faculty.  It 
took  him  45  days  to  round  up  students. 

In  the  years  following  he  recorded  a  good 
many  "flnts"  I>efore  his  titles.  He  was  the 
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first  director  of  research  and  graduate  stud- 
ies at  UAB,  first  vice  president  for  health 
affairs,  first  director  of  the  medical  center 
campus. 

lAter  of  course  he  was  named  first  presi- 
dent of  UAB  and  the  first  chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Alabama  system. 

People  around  the  world  honored  Dr. 
Volker's  achievements.  The  governments  of 
Czechoslovakia.  Thailand  and  Iceland  gave 
him  top  honors.  He  was  given  an  honorary 
degree  from  Louis  Pasteur  University  in 
France  and  named  to  the  prestigious  Insti- 
tute of  Medicine  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  in  this  country. 

People  in  Birmingham  will  rememl)er  him 
as  the  father  of  UAB  and  thus  the  man  who 
helped  provide  this  city  with  a  caliber  of 
health  care  few  others  anywhere  in  the 
world  can  match  and  who  charted  a  course 
for  the  city's  economy  into  the  21st  century. 

Joseph  F.  Volker 

Pew  individuals  deserve  credit  for  chang- 
ing the  course  of  a  city,  but  Dr.  Joseph  P. 
Volker.  who  died  Wednesday,  certainly  be- 
longs In  that  select  group. 

When  Volker  came  to  Birmingham  in  1948 
to  serve  as  dean  of  the  University  of  Ala- 
bama's newly  created  dental  school,  this 
area's  economy  was  heavily  dependent  on 
the  steel  and  iron  industry.  When  steel  did 
well,  so  did  Birmingham.  But  when  heavy 
industry  fell  on  hard  times,  so  did  Birming- 
ham. 

By  the  time  he  retired  as  chancellor  of 
the  UA  System  in  1982,  this  area  was  no 
longer  bound  to  the  fate  of  a  single  indus- 
try. We  now  have  a  diversified  economy  and 
an  international  reputation  in  the  medical 
and  biotech  areas. 

The  change  in  our  economy  is  also  produc- 
ing—albeit  slower— changes  in  public  atti- 
tudes. The  can-do  entrepreneur  spirit  that 
created  Birmingham  had  long  since  given 
way  to  a  branch-plant  mentality  by  the  time 
Volker  arrived.  Traces  of  that  community 
Inferiority  complex  remain,  but  an  influx  of 
well-educated  people  attracted  by  the  job 
opportunities  now  available  In  this  area  and 
the  retention  of  bright  young  people  who 
might  previously  have  left  for  opportunities 
elsewhere  have  helped  to  revive  the  idea 
that  this  community  can  do  things  for  itself. 

Volker  did  not  do  it  by  himself.  Many 
people  in  both  the  public  and  private  sec- 
tors have  contributed  to  the  growth  of  the 
UAB  medical  center  and  related  enterprises. 

But  many  of  those  people  were  brought  to 
Birmingham  by  Volker.  first  as  the  dental 
school  dean,  then  in  a  variety  of  administra- 
tive posts,  including  l>eing  the  first  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Alabama  at  Bir- 
mingham when  it  l)ecame  an  Independent 
university  within  the  UA  System. 

It  was  also  Volker  who  had  the  dream  of 
transforming  what  was  originally  an  exten- 
sion center  into  a  multificated  university. 
UAB  is  a  monument  to  his  ability  to  trans- 
form that  dream  Into  reality. 

Joe  Volker  established  himself  as  a  scien- 
tist before  coming  to  Birmingham  when  he 
proved  that  fluorides  could  be  used  to  pre- 
vent tooth  decay.  And  he  continued  to  keep 
in  touch  with  dental  and  medical  research 
throughout  his  career.  But  it  was  as  an  ad- 
ministrator, dreamer  and  inspirer  of  people 
that  he  left  his  greatest  mark.  He  was  a 
major  force  in  shaping  the  Birmingham  of 
today. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  THOMAS  J.  BROWN 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  17,  1989 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sunday. 
May  21,  many  who  remember  a  rare,  coura- 
geous, idealistic  man  named  Tom  Brown,  will 
gather  in  the  Bronx  to  try  to  honor  that 
memory  in  a  way  that  befits  Tom's  life  by  es- 
tablishing the  Tom  Brown  Memorial  Scholar- 
ship Fund. 

Today,  I  want  to  honor  Tom's  life,  his  ideals, 
and  his  commitment  to  servk:e. 

Tom's  entire  adult  life  was  devoted  to  help- 
ing and  serving  other  people. 

Tom  Brown  was  bom  in  1943,  grew  up  in 
the  North  Bronx  and  went  to  one  of  New 
Yort('s  competitive  high  school's  for  high 
achievers— Stuyvesant  High  School  in  New 
Yort^City. 

By  the  time  he  had  finished  college,  in 
1963,  John  Kennedy  had  sakJ  "Ask  what  you 
can  do  for  your  country!" 

Tom  asked  himself  that  question,  and  an- 
swered the  question  as  a  young  kJealist 
would. 

He  entered  the  brandnew  Peace  Corps  to 
use  his  training  in  agriculture,  political  science 
and  economics,  and  was  sent  to  promote 
community  development  in  rural  Chile. 

When  he  returned  home  in  1965,  he  re- 
mained an  idealist,  eager  to  use  his  new  ex- 
perience in  solving  important  problems  in  his 
own  country. 

First,  Tom  earned  a  masters  degree  in  Latin 
American  studies,  then  returned  to  New  York 
City  to  help  ensure  that  its  Community  Devel- 
opment Agency  would  achieve  the  goals  of  its 
antipoverty  programs. 

Tom  was  praised  by  Commissioner  George 
Nicolau  who  found  in  him  attributes  essential 
to  antipoverty  work:  Cultural  awareness,  per- 
sonal experience  in  worthing  with  the  poor, 
and  a  broad  interdisciplinary  knowledge  of  the 
political,  economk:,  historic,  and  social  forces 
that  are  involved  in  carrying  out  development 
programs. 

He  left  that  agency  in  1969  to  continue  anti- 
poverty  work  in  a  different  way:  Working  for 
the  aty  University  of  New  Yoric,  in  programs 
aimed  at  helping  students  whose  educatkjnal 
or  economic  background  had  put  them  at  a 
disadvantage  in  obtaining  higher  education. 

In  1977,  Tom  returned  to  community  devel- 
opment woric,  this  time  in  the  Bronx  communi- 
ty where  he  lived  with  his  wife  and  children. 
He  was  appointed  district  manager  of  Commu- 
nity Planning  Board  No.  11,  Bronx,  and 
became  known  as  someone  who  took  no  po- 
litical skies  at  all,  but  worked  for  the  benefit  of 
district  residents. 

Tom  worthed  with  merchants'  and  tenants' 
organizations,  with  local  and  borough  repre- 
sentatives of  city  agerKies,  and  testified  at 
public  hearings  and  meetings.  He  worked  hard 
to  improve  munkapal  service  delivery,  and  for 
the  quality  of  neighborhood  life. 

He  fought  hard  for  both  large  goals,  such  as 
the  revitalizatton  of  a  commercial  area,  or  the 
establishment  of  a  new  police  precinct  and 
he  fought  for  smaller  gains,  such  as  demoli- 
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tion  of  an  unwanted  newstand,  or  the  planting 
of  a  tree. 

Torn  received  many,  many  awards,  and  with 
his  staff  was  given  credit  for  mailing  the  Com- 
munity Planning  Board  No.  11,  Bronx,  one  of 
the  most  vital  arxj  effective  community  txMirds 
in  Vhe  city. 

After  a  heart  transplant  In  1985,  and  a  rare 
lymphoma  in  1987,  Tom  Brown  died  of  cardi- 
ac arrest  at  a  community  planning  board 
meeting,  in  1988. 

The  Tom  Brown  Memorial  Scholarship  Fund 
is  a  truly  fitting  way  to  perpetuate  the  memory 
of  this  man,  his  life,  his  ideals,  and  his  com- 
mitments. 


MINIMUM  WAGE 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

OP  CAUrORIlIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  17,  1989 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
tfiere  is  a  fundamental  belief  in  this  country 
that  people  wtx)  work  shouldn't  be  poor.  His- 
torically, the  minimum  wage  has  been  a  living 
wage.  The  painful  truth  is  ttiat  tfie  current  min- 
imum wage  is  not  a  living  wage,  it's  a  poverty 
wage.  For  ttie  minimum  wage  workers  of  this 
Nation,  to  work  is  to  be  poor. 

Today,  In  more  tfian  liatf  ttie  States,  mini- 
mum wage  workers  remain  eligible  for  food 
stamps  and  welfare.  In  most  States,  tt)ey  qual- 
ify for  Medicaid,  low-income  energy  assist- 
ance, arxl  free  scfwol  lunches  for  their  chil- 
dren. The  taxpayers  should  not  be  the  coem- 
pioyers  by  subsidizing  the  employment  of 
these  men  and  women.  Instead,  we  need  to 
guarantee  that  the  wage  tt)ese  workers  earn 
will  be  sufficient  to  raise  tt)em  atx>ve  the  pov- 
erty level. 

The  concept  of  latxx  protections  Is  to  guar- 
antee to  vrarkers  basic  human  dignity  by  pre- 
venting ttieir  exploitation.  The  increase  in  the 
minimum  wage,  whk:h  this  bill  provides,  will 
best  serve  the  interests  of  working  people  and 
the  proud  history  of  tfie  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act 

Many  assume  that  minimum  wage  workers 
are  teenagers  working  part-time  at  fast  food 
restaurants.  But  half  of  all  minimum  wage 
workers  are  employed  full-time,  and  nearly 
two-thirds  are  women,  many  of  whom  are  the 
sole  support  of  their  families,  many  of  them 
working  part  time  because  they  cannot  afford 
child  care.  Minimum  age  workers  often  remain 
in  or  near  the  poverty  line  even  if  ttiere  is  an- 
other wage  earner  in  the  family. 

Almost  exactly  51  years  ago,  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  sent  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  to  Congress  and  etoquently  ex- 
plained why  Government  has  a  legal  and 
moral  obligation  to  establish  minimum  working 
coTKitions.  FDR  said: 

Our  Nation,  so  richly  endowed  with  natu- 
ral resources  and  with  a  capable  and  indus- 
trious population  should  t>e  able  to  devise 
ways  and  means  of  Insuring  to  all  our  able- 
bodie  working  men  and  women  a  fair  day's 
pay  for  a  fair  day's  work. 

A  self-supporting  and  self-respecting  De- 
mocracy can  plead  no  Justification  for  the 
existence  of  child  lalwr,  no  economic  reason 
for  chiseling  workers'  wages  or  stretching 
workers'  hours. 
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For  a  half  a  century,  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  has  promised  workers  a  decent 
wage.  It  is  time  we  make  that  a  reality  for  the 
minimum  wage  workers  of  today. 

I  think  that  this  legislation  provides  us  with 
an  opportunity  to  demonstrate  what  this  Con- 
gress really  stands  for  when  we  say  that  we 
are  for  the  dignity  of  labor,  we  are  against 
welfare  dependency,  and  we  support  encour- 
aging people  to  t>ecome  self-supporting  and 
to  take  jobs. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  THE 
PAIR  LABOR  STANDARDS 
AMENDMENTS  OP  1989 


HON.  KWEISI  MFUME 

or  MARTIANS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  17.  1989 

Mr.  MFUME.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Thursday, 
May  11,  1989  the  House  of  Representatives 
voted  to  pass  the  conference  report  on  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of  1989. 
This  initiative  would  increase  the  minimum 
wage  from  S3.35  to  $4.55  by  1991.  As  we  are 
all  aware,  President  Bush  has  already  indicat- 
ed that  he  will  veto  the  measure.  However,  my 
opinion  differs  somewhat  from  the  majority  of 
my  fellow  Americans  In  that  I  do  not  t>elieve 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States  will 
tum  his  back  on  the  vast  population  of  work- 
ing poor  in  this  Nation. 

The  President  has  expressed  sincere  com- 
passion for  the  working  population;  especially 
the  working  poor.  I  am,  therefore,  challenging 
his  commitment  to  bringing  forth  a  kinder  and 
gentler  Nation. 

As  I  have  stated  in  the  past  the  minimum 
wage  has  seen  an  increase  only  seven  times 
since  Its  inception.  Seven  years  have  passed 
since  low-income  workers  have  seen  an  in- 
crease and  during  this  period  the  rate  of  infla- 
tion has  steadily  climbed.  This  Is  the  first  time 
in  recent  years  that  the  House  and  Senate 
have  gained  this  much  ground  in  creating  a 
fair  and  equitable  minimum  wage  increase. 
Moreover,  two-thirds  of  Americans  have  ex- 
pressed their  support  for  an  increase  in  the 
minimum  wage — this  two-thirds  Include  not 
only  the  working  poor,  but  the  American  popu- 
lation in  general.  These  Americans  do  not 
want  to  see  the  AFDC  lines  lengthen  when 
people  give  up  hope  of  ever  earning  a  decent 
living  to  support  their  families. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  a  Presidential  veto  is  im- 
posed, who  knows  wfien  we  will  have  the  op- 
portunity to  tackle  this  crucial  issue  again. 

Mr.  President.  I  Implore  you  to  stand  by  your 
promises  and  commitments  made  just  over 
100  days  ago. 


FLOYD  A.  HAWKINS.  SR.:  A 
LEGACY  OP  DEDICATION  AND 
VOLUNTEERISM 


HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

OP  CAUPOKMIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  17,  1989 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  too  often  we 
take  for  granted  the  wonderful  contributk>ns  of 
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our  Nation's  volunteers.  For  this  reason  I 
sponsored  a  House  passed  resolution  last 
year  which  encourages  private  employers  to 
recognize  volunteer  experience  on  employ- 
ment applications. 

I  would  like  to  submit  an  artrcle  written  by 
Nick  Penning  of  the  American  Association  of 
School  Administrators  in  the  Ariington  Courier 
entitled  "The  Man  Who  Fed  the  Bees."  which 
eloquently  portrays  the  contribution  of  a  dedi- 
cated and  caring  volunteer,  Mr.  Floyd  A.  Haw- 
kins, Sr.,  who  recently  passed  away.  Floyd 
Hawkins,  through  his  tireless  volunteer  efforts 
in  Ariington,  VA,  enriched  the  lives  of  count- 
less young  people  and  others  in  his  communi- 
ty with  his  talent  and  energy.  I  think  you  will 
agree  after  reading  the  article  that  the  service 
provided  by  our  country's  volunteers,  especial- 
ly those  like  Floyd  Hawkins,  represent  an  in- 
valuable resource  to  our  fellow  citizens. 
The  Man  Who  Fed  thk  Bees 

In  a  town  that  thrives  on  power,  on  macho 
threats  and  political  skullduggery,  he  raised 
bees.  Not  only  did  he  raise  them,  he 
preached  them,  taught  them,  praised  them 
as  God's  perfect  handiwork. 

And  all  of  Arlington  is  a  little  less  vibrant 
tonight  because  the  93-year-old  body  of 
Ployd  A.  Hawkins,  Sr.,  finally  gave  out  last 
October  30. 

He's  been  here  since  Jime  7,  1895,  when 
he  was  bom  in  Washington.  But  we  met  him 
only  last  March  when  he  taught  the  art  of 
beekeeping  to  our  12-year-old  daughter, 
Lisa,  In  an  Arlington  County  4-H  program. 
Every  Saturday,  from  March  to  June,  he 
welcomed  Lisa  and  her  classmate  into  his 
home  in  South  Arlington,  just  as  he'd  done 
with  countless  other  young  people  over  the 
past  50  years. 

We  didn't  know  this  was  to  be  Floyd  Haw- 
liins'  last  class.  We  had  no  way  of  knowing 
that  this  gentle  but  strong  man  was  slowly 
dying,  even  as  he  gave  his  last  measure  of 
energy  to  our  daughter,  his  community  and 
his  church. 

Floyd  Hawkins  was  an  institution  in  Ar- 
lington. Every  year  at  the  County  Fair 
you'd  see  him  at  the  4-H  table,  this  elderly 
gentleman  with  his  fascinating  glass  display 
case  full  of  buzzing,  live  l)ees.  He  never  tired 
of  answering  questions,  of  pointing  out  the 
queen  l>ee,  of  turning  on  the  light  inside  us 
with  his  own  special  light  of  wonder. 

We  knew  he'd  been  ill.  l>ecause  he  had  to 
cancel  a  couple  of  Lisa's  classes  so  he  could 
go  to  the  hospital.  But  then  he'd  be  back 
and  the  class  would  go  on— the  building  of 
the  frames  for  the  coml)s.  the  melting  and 
molding  of  the  beeswax,  the  hours  of  pa- 
tient instruction  In  the  ways  of  the  honey- 
l>ee.  In  1985.  he  was  cited  by  Arlington 
County  for  having  given  more  than  30,000 
hours  of  volunteer  service  to  his  communi- 
ty. 

Even  after  his  hospitalization,  he  was  still 
at  it.  Still  loading  up  his  car  with  the  dis- 
play hive.  wax.  combs  and  honey  for  the  4- 
H  display  at  the  Fair  this  past  August,  still 
driving  himself,  still  going  all  over  the  exhi- 
bition floor  wit^  the  help  of  two  canes, 
which  he'd  not  hod  to  use  l>efore.  still  smil- 
ing his  wise  and  gentle  smile,  still  sharing 
his  firm  handshake  with  friend  and  stranger 
alike. 

Little  St.  John's  Baptist  Church  on  Co- 
lumbia Pike,  where  he  had  l)een  a  deacon, 
filled  with  his  memory  at  this  fimeral.  as 
tribute  was  paid  to  a  man  who  lived  his  life 
so  well. 
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"Thirty-thousand  hours!"  exclaimed  one 
of  the  five  visiting  ministers  who  came  to 
eulogize  Mr.  Hawkins.  'Who  will  take  his 
place?"  We  all  knew  the  answer:  it  will  take 
dozens  of  us  to  fill  the  void  left  by  his  pass- 
ing. 

As  Lisa  and  I  listened,  it  became  clear  that 
as  much  as  Mr.  Hawkins  had  given  to  4-H 
young  people  and  to  bees,  he'd  also  given  to 
his  church,  to  the  YMCA,  his  citizen's  asso- 
ciation, the  NAACP,  and  his  family.  Some- 
how, there  had  been  enough  of  him  to  go 
around  to  satisfy  us  all. 

Normally,  It's  only  the  big  shots  who  get 
noticed  in  a  world  capital  like  ours.  In  daily 
life,  and  even  in  death,  we  seem  to  overlook 
truly  rare  and  great  people  like  Floyd  Haw- 
kins because  his  possessions  were  few  and 
his  p)ower  seemingly  limited. 

One  visiting  minister  told  a  story  that 
sums  up  what  a  lot  of  us  thought  of  Floyd 
Hawkins.  He  said  that  a  preacher  had  died 
and  at  the  pearly  gates  was  confronted  by 
an  angel  who  demanded  to  know  who  he 
was.  The  preacher  said  "I'm  the  man  who 
built  the  two  churches." 

But  the  angel  said,  "We  have  no  record  of 
that." 

So  the  preacher  said,  "I'm  the  one  who 
gave  the  money  for  a  worthy  cause." 

But  again  the  angel  said,  "We  have  no 
record  of  that." 

So  the  preacher  began  to  walk  away,  and 
as  he  did,  the  angel  called  out,  "Wait!  Are 
you  the  one  who  fed  the  sparrows?" 
"Yes,"  the  preacher  replied. 
"Well,  the  Man  who  made  the  sparrows 
would  like  to  see  you." 

"I  have  a  feeling,"  the  visiting  minister 
said,  "that  when  Brother  Floyd  reaches 
that  gate  he'll  be  asked,  'Are  you  the  one 
who  fed  the  bees?'  And  he'll  say.  'Yes,  I  am.' 
And  the  angel  will  say,  'The  Man  who  made 
the  bees  would  like  to  see  you.' " 

Floyd  A.  Hawkins  was  a  wonderful,  beauti- 
ful human  being.  Millions  and  millions  of 
flowers  bloom  each  spring  In  Arlington  and 
throughout  the  Washington  area  because  of 
him.  And  even  though  he  supped  with  no 
head  of  state,  we  in  this  nation's  capital  are 
all  the  richer  for  having  had  the  honor  to 
share  this  short  life  with  him. 
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numbers  and  to  include  or  exclude  whatever 
we  want. 

We  may  or  may  not  meet  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  deficit  reduction  target  of  $1CX)  bil- 
lion, this  year.  Whether  we  do  or  not,  one 
thing  is  for  sure.  The  national  debt  doesn't  un- 
derstand the  Houdini  budgeting  we  practice 
here.  According  to  CBO,  its  going  to  increase 
over  $260  billion  in  fiscal  year  1990  whether 
we  claim  to  meet  Gramm-Rudman  or  not. 

That's  right.  While  the  deficit  is  supposedly 
dipping  below  $100  billion,  the  national  debt, 
the  true,  undeniable  gauge  of  our  irresponsibil- 
ity is  irK:reasing  totally  out  of  relation  to  the 
fake  numbers  we  will  use  here  on  the  floor 
today. 

The  national  debt  represents  the  hard 
money  that  our  children  will  have  to  pay  inter- 
est on  for  their  entire  lives. 

This  budget  resolution  will  pass  today.  Later 
in  the  year  we  will  claim  we  met  Gramm- 
Rudman  or  maybe  if  we're  feeling  particularly 
guilty  we'll  have  a  small  sequester.  But  when 
all  is  said  and  done  and  they  balance  the 
books  for  fiscal  year  1990  over  at  the  Treas- 
ury, we  are  going  to  end  up  owing  $260  billion 
more  than  we  did  last  year. 

That  is  the  tmth  about  this  budget. 


OUR  REAL  DEFICIT  IS  $260 
BILLION 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  17,  1989 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  running 
as  fast  as  we  can,  but  we  aren't  getting  any- 
wtiere. 

Forget  for  a  minute  that  this  year's  budget 
resolution  relies  on  foolishly  optimistic  eco- 
nomic assumptions,  forget  that  transfers  of 
payments  from  one  fiscal  year  to  another  are 
called  savings,  forget  that  the  Social  Security 
reserves  are  being  spent. 

None  of  that  matters  because  we  are  going 
to  meet  Gramm-Rudman,  right? 

Sure,  we'll  claim  that  we  managed  to 
squeeze  under  the  $100  billion  limit.  If  we 
cooked  the  t)OOks  enough  we  could  probably 
balance  the  budget  this  year  with  no  spending 
cuts  and  no  new  taxes. 

The  problem  with  Gramm-Rudman  is  that  it 
allows  us  to  gauge  our  deficit  reduction  suc- 
cesses  on    meaningless,    arbitrarily   chosen 


TRIBUTE  TO  SEBASTIAN  LUPICA 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  17,  1989 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  special  tribute  to  Mr.  Sebastian  Lupica, 
former  executive  secretary  of  the  Cleveland 
AFL-CIO  Federation  of  Labor.  In  January  of 
this  year,  Sebastian  Lupica,  known  to  many  as 
"Lupe."  retired  as  the  executive  secretary  of 
the  federation,  a  post  he  held  for  the  past  26 
years.  On  June  1 ,  friends,  colleagues,  and  dig- 
nitaries will  gather  in  Cleveland,  OH,  to  pay 
tribute  to  this  distinguished  leader  and  com- 
mitted individual  for  his  many  contributions. 

I  have  known  Sebastian  Lupica  for  over  20 
years.  He  is  one  of  the  many  success  stories 
to  come  out  of  Cleveland.  It  is  tnjiy  a  privilege 
to  know  someone  who  is  deeply  committed  to 
the  welfare  of  the  hard-working  men  and 
women  who  represent  the  spirit  of  the  labor 
movement  in  Cleveland.  No  one  has  worked 
as  hard  as  Sebastian  Lupica  to  insure  that 
union  memljers  received  good  wages,  had 
decent  work  environments,  and  were  given 
adequate  benefits  for  their  labor. 

Lupica  had  a  strong  grasp  of  the  problems 
facing  many  union  members  kwcause  he  ex- 
perienced similar  obstacles  in  his  own  life.  Se- 
bastian Lupica  was  born,  raised,  and  educated 
in  the  Cleveland  area.  His  father,  a  Sicilian  im- 
migrant, owned  a  neighborhood  grocery  store, 
which  was  a  popular  meeting  place  for  the 
community.  The  store  also  was  the  place 
where  Lupica  was  offered  his  first  job  as  a 
painter. 

In  1934,  Lupica  became  a  full-time  painter 
and  a  member  of  the  Painters  Union.  Immedi- 
ately, he  became  a  leader  and  was  an  integral 
part  of  the  refonn  movement  which  changed 
the  face  of  unions  during  the  late  1930's. 
Lupica  emerged  from  that  upheaval  as  an 
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elected  business  representative  for  the  Paint- 
ers', ending  his  career  as  a  painter  and  begin- 
ning his  lengthy  union  career. 

As  a  business  agent,  Lupica  worked  dili- 
gently for  the  interests  of  union  memt)ers.  His 
dedicatkjn  to  the  job  was  a  major  factor  in  his 
favor  when  he  was  elected  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  Painters  District  Council  No.  6.  One 
of  his  many  accomplishments  in  that  post  was 
creating  the  Painting  and  Decorating  Institute, 
a  trade  organizatk>n  that  allowed  the  union 
and  painting  contractors  to  promote  their  in- 
dustry. The  institute  was  credited  with  forging 
a  successful  cooperation  between  labor  and 
management  that  led  to  the  producing  of 
more  jobs  for  union  painters  and  more  profits 
for  painting  contractors. 

When  Lupica  was  elected  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  Cleveland  AFL-CIO  Federation  of 
Labor,  he  promised  to  work  together  for  the 
best  Interests  of  union  members  and  the  com- 
munity. In  this  respect,  Lupica  made  tremen- 
dous gains.  During  his  tenure,  the  federation 
increased  its  participation  in  community  affairs 
by  making  a  direct  impact  on  ttie  growth  and 
development  of  Greater  Cleveland.  Lupica 
also  was  instrumental  in  campaigns  to  im- 
prove education  on  all  levels.  He  was  ttie  prin- 
cipal labor  spokesman  in  the  Cleveland  area 
during  the  long  fight  for  the  National  Medicare 
Program.  Federation  Towers,  a  retirement 
complex  for  seniors  was  founded  by  Lupica 
and  sponsored  by  the  federation. 

Throughout  this  union  career,  Lupica  distin- 
guished himself  as  a  level-headed  negotiator, 
who  was  successful  in  settling  local  labor  dis- 
putes before  and  after  they  reached  the  strike 
stage.  He  had  a  unique  ability  to  understand 
the  plight  of  his  fellow  brothers,  which  all  al- 
lowed him  to  be  an  effective  mediator.  This 
compassion  earned  Lupica  the  Annual  Civic 
Award  from  the  Cleveland  Council,  Knights  of 
Columbus  for  "his  lifelong  career  as  a  con- 
stnictive  labor  leader." 

Mr.  Speaker,  Sebastian  Lupica  earned  ttie 
respect  of  Clevelanders  for  his  level-headed 
approach  toward  labor  issues.  He  never  alien- 
ated the  man  and  women  who  depended 
upon  him  to  tje  their  collective  voice  at  the 
bargaining  table.  Sebastian  Lupk:a  Is  a  great 
friend  to  the  city  of  Cleveland,  paving  the  way 
for  its  continued  growth  and  enticing  job- 
making  industries  to  Greater  Cleveland.  His 
admirers  all  agree  that  Sebastian  Lupica  made 
a  lasting  impression  on  the  labor  movement  in 
Cleveland  and  statewide  because  of  his  expe- 
rience and  expertise  as  a  stable  union  officer. 
Sebastian  Lupica  has  been  a  long-time 
friend  and  a  loyal  supporter  during  my  career 
as  a  legislator.  When  I  was  elected  to  Con- 
gress in  1968,  Sebastian  Lupica  was  the  ex- 
ecutive secretary  of  the  AFL-CIO.  The  en- 
dorsement of  the  AFL-CIO  was  pivotal  in  my 
election  as  the  first  black  representative  from 
the  State  of  Ohk).  Sebastian  Lupica  shares 
my  commitment  to  improving  the  quality  of  life 
for  the  people  whom  we  serve. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an  honor  to  join  the  com- 
munity in  celebrating  his  distinguished  service. 
I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in  saluting 
Sebastian  Luprca  for  his  commitment  to  the 
working  men  and  women  of  Greater  Cleve- 
land. 
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FLORIO  HAILS  SIX  HONOREES 
OP  YOUNG  BLACK  DEMOCRAT- 
IC ORGANIZATION  OF  MERCER 
COUNTY,  NJ 


UMI 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

or  mw  JZRSKT 

IN  THE  HOCSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  17,  1989 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Young  Black 
Democratic  Organization  is  horuxing  six  indi- 
viduals wtK)  have  devoted  much  of  tt>eir  time 
and  energy  to  the  betterment  of  themselves, 
their  families,  and  ttieir  communities.  The  re- 
cipients are  Nelson  Mayo,  Bettye  Monroe, 
Marion  Allen,  Kelvin  Ganges,  Catherine 
Graham,  and  Assemblyman  John  Watson. 
Each  has  offered  their  talents  and  intellect  in 
a  manner  tfiat  reflects  a  commitment  to  the 
spirit  of  put)lk:  service  and  publk:  trust. 

Nelson  Mayo,  principal  planner  with  the  city 
of  Trenton,  has  directed  his  efforts  in  Trenton 
for  many  years  and  is  indeed  deserved  of  this 
recognition.  He  has  extended  his  role  beyond 
his  official  role  with  city  government  to  the 
Planning  Board  of  Mercer  County,  the  Trenton 
Branch  of  the  NAACP.  and  the  West  End 
Neighortiood  Civic  Association  Executive 
Board. 

Bettye  Monroe,  vice  chairperson  of  the 
Mercer  County  Democratic  Organization,  has 
truly  taken  a  leadership  role  in  Mercer  County 
for  tfie  last  30  years.  In  her  many  civic  asso- 
ciations, Bettye  has  displayed  a  unique  com- 
mitment to  ttie  needs  of  the  Democratic  com- 
munity in  Mercer  County.  I  am  very  much 
aware  of  the  fine  work  she  has  performed  as 
vwe  chairperson  and  State  Committeewoman 
as  well  as  her  involvement  with  such  respect- 
ed community  groups  as  the  Trenton  Educa- 
tior  Development  Corporation,  the  NAACP, 
and  Central  West  Civic  Association. 

Marion  Allen.  Jr.,  exemplifies  a  dedk^ated 
teacher  wtx>  constantly  strives  to  achieve  the 
best  educatkjn  for  the  students  of  the  Trenton 
Public  Schools.  Also  a  member  of  numerous 
civic  and  religkxjs  organizatk>ns— a  life 
member  of  the  NAACP,  the  DerrKxratic  Com- 
mittee, and  Mt  Zk>n  Church.  It  is  evklent  that 
his  commitment  to  the  benefits  of  a  full  edu- 
catkxi  are  proven  not  only  by  his  words,  but 
by  his  deeds  as  well. 

Kelvin  Ganges,  chief  of  staff  to  Assembly- 
man John  Watson,  has  excelled  in  govern- 
ment service  since  graduating  from  Trenton 
State  College— my  alma  mater— in  1975. 
Twice  named  Outstanding  Young  Man  of 
America  by  the  U.S.  Jaycees.  he  has  devel- 
oped remarkable  experience  in  public  service 
that  will  undoubtedly  serve  him  well  in  his 
future  endeavors. 

Catherine  Graham  has  been  singled  out  In 
ttie  past  for  her  achievements  and  this  recog- 
nition is  equally  as  deserved.  Director  of  the 
Trenton  Depailment  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  she  has  hands-on  experience  in  the 
development  arxj  implementatk>n  of  programs 
designed  to  assist  those  in  need.  With  her 
past  experience  as  educatkxi  advocate  and 
numerous  memberships  in  community  groups. 
Catherine  knows  the  difficulties  experierwed 
by  our  State's  urt>an  population — particularly 
the  black  youth — and  Is  to  the  commended  for 
her  efforts  aiKl  commitment 
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Assemblyman  John  S.  Watson  of  the  I5th 
Legislative  District  is  serving  his  fourth  term  in 
the  New  Jersey  Assembly.  A  member  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  he  represents  a 
thoughtful  and  dedicated  voice  for  smart 
spending  in  State  Government.  Of  particular 
interest,  and  success,  for  John  is  In  the  area 
of  affordable  housing.  Serving  as  vicechair- 
man  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Policy  Commit- 
tee, his  work  has  brought  results  not  only  for 
his  constituency  but  for  the  entire  State.  Since 
being  elected  to  the  Mercer  County  Free- 
holder Board  in  1972,  John  has  served  admi- 
rably and  is  certainly  the  emt}odiment  of  a 
quality  legislator  and  public  servant. 

Mr.  Speaker,  each  of  the  individuals  I  have 
brought  to  your  attention,  and  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues,  is  deserved  of  this  recognition 
by  the  Mercer  County  Young  Black  Democrat- 
ic Organization  and  I  respectfully  ask  that  you 
join  me  in  paying  tribute  to  them.  We  in  gov- 
ernment are  keenly  aware  of  the  need  for  tal- 
ented individuals  to  participate  in  the  develop- 
ment and  administration  of  public  policy. 
These  honorees  represent  that  ideal  and  I 
commend  them  for  their  selfless  efforts. 


May  17,  1989 


CANCER  RESEARCH  IN  SERIOUS 
DECLINE 


AN  AWARD  FOR  DONALD  RAY 
PAUL  PERICLE 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  LEHMAN 

or  CALirORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  17,  1989 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  before  my  colleagues  today  to  commend 
Donald  Ray  Paul  Pericle  for  being  selected  as 
the  U.S.  Postal  Services  Western  Region 
Handicap  Employee  for  1988.  This  is  a  very 
appropriate  tiibute  to  a  young  man  who  has 
overcome  great  odds. 

Donald  was  t)om  with  a  rare  genetic  dis- 
ease called  phenylketonuria  [PKU]  which  Is 
caused  by  the  tiody's  failure  to  oxidize  an 
amino  acid.  Unless  treated  eariy,  the  condition 
can  cause  severe  brain  damage.  For  most 
people  this  debilitating  disease  would  have 
meant  a  life  of  dependence  and  constant 
care.  But  Donald  is  quite  an  extraordinary 
person.  Doctors  once  thought  he  would  not 
develop  beyond  the  mentality  of  a  2-year  old. 
With  the  support  and  encouragement  of  his 
family  and  friends,  however,  he  has  con- 
quered one  foe  after  another. 

Today,  Donald  Is  in  Washington,  DC.  to 
accept  an  award  given  by  the  U.S.  Postal 
Servk;e  for  his  exceptional  performance  as  a 
postal  service  employee.  He  has  worked  as  a 
custodian  in  the  Main  Post  Office  in  Stockton 
for  the  past  4  years.  Those  who  work  with 
Donald  descritw  him  as  a  hard-working,  con- 
scientious young  man  with  a  positive  attitude 
toward  life.  This  is  not  Donald's  first  award, 
though,  as  he  is  also  an  accomplished  athlete. 
He  has  won  a  gold  medal  in  the  long  jump 
and  bronze  medal  in  the  300-yard  dash  in  the 
Special  Olympk^s.  He  skis,  plays  tennis,  rac- 
quett>all.  baskettiall,  and  baseball. 

It  is  a  honor  for  me  to  be  able  to  recognize 
Donald  for  winning  this  award.  His  persever- 
ance and  courage  In  the  face  of  adversity  are 
an  example  to  us  all.  Donald  has  come  a  long 
way  and  I  truly  commend  him. 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  BORSKI 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  17,  1989 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  last  sev- 
eral decades  cancer  research  has  been 
strongly  supported  by  the  Congress. 

However,  due  largely  to  budget  constraints, 
appropriations  for  cancer  research  have  not 
kept  pace  with  available  opportunities  for  ad- 
vances, and  in  fact  have  not  even  kept  pace 
with  inflation  in  research  costs  over  recent 
years. 

Dr.^  Robert  C.  Young,  preskjent  of  Fox 
Chase  Cancer  Center  in  Philadelphia,  wrote 
an  article  which  appeared  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  on  May  11.  1989.  The  article  de- 
scrities  in  considerable  detail  serious  difficul- 
ties facing  the  cancer  research  effort. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  all  my 
colleages  to  this  article  and  I  have  submitted 
it  for  the  Record.  Anyone  who  is  concerned 
about  cancer  research  should  t}e  interested  in 
Dr.  Young's  comments. 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  May  11. 

1989] 

Tight-Money  Casualties  in  the  War  on 

Cancer— Dwindling  Support  roR  Research 

(By  Robert  C.  Young) 

Every  day  1,350  Americans— 500,000  a 
year— die  of  cancer,  yet  current  government 
policy  seems  to  Indicate  we  have  done 
enough,  or  at  least  all  we  can  do.  The  para- 
dox is  that  the  priority  of  cancer  research  is 
declining  in  the  eyes  of  our  elected  leaders 
just  when  the  research  prospects  are  so 
promising  and  the  impact  of  cancer  on 
Americans  is  so  great. 

We  have  learned  more  about  cancer  in  the 
past  15  years  than  In  the  preceding  100,  and 
we  are  poised  for  even  greater  progress.  Ad- 
vances in  molecular  biology  let  us  prol>e  the 
inner  workings  of  cancer  cells.  Patients  l)en- 
eflt  from  new  biologic  therapies,  new  sys- 
tems to  target  drugs  and  overcome  cancer 
cells'  resistance  to  treatment,  and  other 
novel  means  of  controlling  cancer  that  were 
only  theoretical  10  years  ago. 

But  just  as  our  investment  is  starting  to 
produce  Important  results,  the  federal  gov- 
ernment is  dismantling  the  national  cancer- 
research  program.  The  3.2%  Increase  for 
cancer  research  in  the  proposed  fiscal  1990 
budget  for  the  National  Cancer  Institute 
will  not  even  keep  up  with  inflation  and 
does  not  t>egin  to  maintain  the  critical  su- 
perstructure that  has  been  put  in  place  over 
the  past  15  years.  Phasing  down  or  eliminat- 
ing vital  programs  will  hardly  speed 
progress  against  cancer  and  indeed  may 
compromise  progress  severely. 

Consider  what  will  happen  unless  Con- 
gress allocates  more  money  than  the  new 
budget  proposes: 

Five  of  the  60  comprehensive  and  special- 
ized cancer  centers  nationwide  will  no 
longer  receive  support,  and  we  will  lose  an- 
other five  the  following  year. 

Two  out  of  seven  of  the  cooperative  group 
programs  linking  community  physicians 
with  the  clinical-research  network— pro- 
grams that  provide  vital  answers  alx>ut  opti- 
mal clinical  care— will  no  longer  l>e  support- 
ed, or  else  funds  for  all  seven  programs 
must  be  cut  to  the  bone. 
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Only  30%  of  approximately  2,800  meritori- 
ous research  proposals  approved  for  funding 
will  actually  receive  National  Cancer  Insti- 
tute support  this  year,  compared  with  46% 
of  about  1,990  such  proposals  in  1979.  How 
can  cancer  research  progress  rapidly  11  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  good  proposals  aren't 
funded? 

Consider  what  already  has  happened  as  a 
result  of  dwindling  federal  support  for 
cancer  research: 

The  National  Cancer  Institute  has  lost 
20%  of  its  cancer-research  staff  in  the  past 
five  years.  Today,  only  three  professionals 
manage  the  $100  million-a-year  centers  pro- 
gram. At  NCI,  recruiting  cancer  researchers 
at  leadership  and  other  levels  has  become 
increasingly  difficult.  Those  In  leadership 
positions  are  reluctant  to  supervise  pro- 
grams that  are  experiencing  a  reduction  in 
research  activity.  Constant  hiring  freezes 
limit  staff,  and  salaries  are  not  competitive 
with  those  offered  by  other  Institutions. 

Federal  construction  grants  for  specialized 
cancer  facilities,  so  vital  to  the  development 
of  the  nation's  cancer-research  structure, 
were  phased  down  gradually  and  finally 
ended  two  years  ago. 

Is  a  nation  at  peace  really  wUling  to 
accept  as  inevitable  the  fact  that  cancer 
kills  more  Americans  each  year  than  died  in 
both  World  Wars,  the  Korean  War  and  the 
Vietnam  War  combined?  Cancer  is  the 
second  leading  cause  of  death  in  this  coun- 
try, and  is  the  greatest  single  cause  of  years 
of  life  lost  to  a  disease  before  age  65. 

Clearly,  both  public  and  private  funds  are 
necessary.  But  federal  cutbacks  have  placed 
Increasing  and  probably  unrealistic  demands 
on  private  philanthropy.  Corporate  support, 
especially  from  pharmaceutical  firms,  con- 
tinues to  aid  cancer  research,  but  such  sup- 
port focuses  heavily  on  potentially  profita- 
ble treatments  rather  than  on  the  basic  sci- 
ence that  makes  them  possible. 

Armand  Hammer,  chairman  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Cancer  Panel,  recognized  the  need  for 
strong  national  involvement  when  he 
launched  a  four-year  fund-raising  drive  In 
October.  His  "Stop  Cancer"  program  aims 
first  to  raise  $500  million  from  donors  who 
have  never  before  aided  cancer  research  and 
then  to  chsmnel  this  money  to  the  National 
Cancer  Institute  to  secure  federal  matching 
funds.  This  enormous  undertaking,  if  suc- 
cessful, will  certainly  help. 

But  even  if  the  private  sector  could  sus- 
tain such  extraordinary  efforts  indefinitely, 
the  nation  still  needs  about  $1  billion  in  ad- 
ditional cancer-research  funds  this  year,  not 
over  four  years,  to  avoid  cutting  important 
programs.  Funding  for  work  on  the  major 
public-health  problem  of  cancer  caimot  rely 
primarily  on  private  efforts. 

Faced  with  a  mounting  budget  deficit  that 
must  be  cut,  federal  officials  and  legislators 
Indeed  have  hard  choices  to  make.  But  hard 
choices  need  not  and  must  not  be  foolish 
ones. 

The  answer  to  adequate,  stable  funding 
for  cancer  research  is  to  make  sure  our  leg- 
islators examine  our  national  priorities  in 
terms  of  our  national  values.  Raising  the 
federal  tax  on  cigarettes  by  Just  10  cents  a 
pack,  for  Instance,  could  provide  enough 
added  revenue  to  reach  adequate  levels  of 
cancer-research  support,  with  money  left 
over  to  reduce  the  deficit. 

To  maintain  and  realize  the  nation's  in- 
vestment in  cancer  research,  and  to  main- 
tain an  acceptable  Investment  in  scientific 
training  for  the  new  generation  of  research- 
ers, the  proposed  federal  budget  for  cancer 
needs  to  be  increased  by  slightly  less  than 
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the  $1  billion  our  nation  spends  on  medical 
care  every  day.  We  can  afford  no  less. 


THE  FINAL  REPORT  AND  REC- 
OMMENDATIONS FROM  THE 
HEALTH  COMMUNITY  TO  THE 
lOlST  CONGRESS  AND  THE 
BUSH  ADMINISTRATION  ON 
TOBACCO  USE  IN  AMERICA 


HON.  MICHAEL  A.  ANDREWS 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  17,  1989 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  the 
final  report  and  recommendations  from  the 
health  community  to  the  101st  Congress  and 
the  Bush  administration  on  tobacco  use  in 
America  is  being  released.  It  is  the  result  of 
the  first  national  conference  on  tobacco  and 
health  that  had  the  active  participation  of 
Members  of  Congress.  More  than  200  leaders 
in  public  health  and  the  Federal  Government 
attended  this  conference,  which  was  held  in 
Houston,  TX,  on  January  27  and  28,  1989. 

We  held  this  conference  because  tobacco 
use  is  the  No.  1  preventable  cause  of  death  in 
the  United  States.  Nearly  400,000  Americans 
die  each  year  due  to  smoking. 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  the  Surgeon  General 
declared  that  cigarette  smoking  is  a  direct 
threat  to  a  user's  health.  Since  then,  about 
half  of  all  living  American  adults  who  ever 
smoked  have  quit 

While  we  are  gaining  on  some  fronts,  we 
are  losing  the  battle  with  our  children.  Each 
year,  a  million  young  people  start  smoking— 
that's  about  3,000  a  day. 

These  young  smokers  are  children.  Half  of 
the  young  people  who  start  smoking  have  not 
turned  14  years  old. 

I  initiated  this  conference  to  develop  a  real- 
istic agenda  and  strategy  for  the  101st  Con- 
gress. During  the  100th  Congress,  the  flight 
ban  on  smoking  was  enacted  due  to  the  ef- 
forts of  Congressman  Dick  Durbin.  During 
the  99th  Congress,  the  16-cent  cigarette 
excise  tax  was  made  permanent.  Much  more 
needs  to  be  done  and  this  conference  has 
given  us  an  agenda. 

The  conference  recommends  that: 

1.  The  U.S.  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
should  be  given  some  authority  over  all  tobac- 
co products. 

2.  Tobacco  advertising  must  be  restricted  to 
eliminate  its  influence  on  our  Nation's  chil- 
dren. 

3.  Excise  taxes  on  tobacco  products  should 
be  increased  to  discourage  use  by  children. 

4.  The  ties  between  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  tobacco  Industry  should  be  sev- 
ered by  eliminating  the  Tobacco  Price  Support 
Program. 

5.  Nonsmokers  should  be  protected  from  in- 
voluntary smoking  in  airplanes,  in  all  public 
places,  and  in  the  workplace. 

6.  The  Federal  Government  should  end  its 
support  of  foreign  markets  for  U.S.  tobacco 
products  while  we  discourage  tobacco  use 
within  our  country. 

The  conference  also  concluded  that  the 
major  health-related  organizations  must  work 
together  more  effectively  to  implement  these 
recommendations. 
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Members  of  Congress  must  also  work  to- 
gether more  effectively.  Congressmen  Dick 
Durbin  and  Bob  Whittaker  are  cochairmen 
of  the  bipartisan  Congressional  Task  Force  on 
Tobacco  and  Health,  which  was  recently 
formed  as  a  result  of  the  Conference  on  To- 
bacco Use  in  America. 

Many  bills  have  been  introduced  to  Imple- 
ment these  recommendations.  I  have  intro- 
duced H.R.  718,  the  Smoking  Cost  Recovery 
and  Education  Tax  Act.  It  increases  the  ciga- 
rette excise  tax  by  25  cents  and  establishes  a 
counteradvertising  and  educatwn  program 
aimed  at  youth  and  minorities.  We  know  it  will 
stop  1  million  young  people  each  year  from 
smoking. 

Last  week,  the  General  Accounting  Office 
issued  a  report  that  demonstrates  how  infla- 
tion has  eroded  tobacco  excise  taxes.  If  to- 
bacco excise  taxes  had  been  indexed  for  in- 
flation since  1965,  the  Federal  Govemnf>ent 
would  this  year  alone,  receive  an  additk>nal  $2 
to  $6  billion  in  revenue.  Thousands  of  lives 
could  have  been  saved.  The  time  for  a  tobac- 
co excise  tax  increase  is  now. 

I  would  like  to  thank  the  American  Medical 
Association,  the  American  Cancer  Society,  the 
American  Heart  Association,  and  the  Ameri- 
can Lung  Association  for  cosponsoring  the 
Conference  on  Tobacco  Use  in  America.  I 
would  also  like  to  thank  the  University  of 
Texas  M.D.  Anderson  Cancer  Center  for  host- 
ing the  conference  and  the  American  Medical 
Association  for  underwriting  the  conference. 

The  final  report  of  the  1989  Conference  on 
Tobacco  and  Health  gives  us  a  blueprint  for 
action.  It  will  be  sent  to  all  Members  of  Con- 
gress. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  the  Con- 
gressional Task  Force  on  Tobacco  and  Health 
to  implement  this  report. 


SPELMAN  COLLEGE  STUDENTS 
PRAISE  NEW  PRESIDENT  AS 
"AN  INSPIRATION" 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  17,  1989 
Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
acknowledge  a  woman  who  is  a  ray  of  hope 
and  a  beacon  of  inspiration  for  the  more  than 
1 ,700  young  women,  studying  at  Spelman  Col- 
lege in  Atlanta,  GA.  Dr.  Johnnetta  Cole  made 
history  in  1987,  by  becoming  the  first  woman 
President  of  Spelman  College.  In  addition.  Dr. 
Cole  became  one  of  only  300  women  in  the 
United  States,  who  are  heading  institutions  of 
higher  education. 

Dr.  Cole's  commanding  leadership  has  en- 
hanced Spelman  College,  a  premier  historical- 
ly black  college  more  than  100  years  old,  with 
a  proven  reputation  for  providing  quality  edu- 
catk}n  for  young  black  women.  Not  long  after 
Dr.  Cole's  inauguration  as  preskJent,  the 
school  received  a  gift  of  $20  million  from  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Bill  Cosby,  the  first  endowment  of 
that  amount  given  to  a  black  college. 

Dr.  Cole  is  a  unk^ue  and  outstanding  leader 
and  role  model  for  young  people  to  emulate. 
She  is  committed  to  nurturing  the  minds  of  her 
students  and  to  developing  their  leadership 
potental.  Dr.  Cole  believes  strongly  in  empow- 
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ering  her  daughters  so  that  they  can  deal  ef- 
fectivety  with  obstacles,  such  as  racism, 
sexism,  arid  discrimination,  which  blacic 
women  inevitably  will  confront 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  deeply  impressed  with 
Dr.  Cole's  leadership  abilities  and  ttie  good 
work  she  is  doing  at  Spelman  College.  I  am 
pleased  to  share  with  my  colleagues  a  recent 
article  from  the  May  1989,  American  Associa- 
tion of  Retired  Person's  News  Bulletin,  regard- 
ing Dr.  Cole. 

Spxuuii  College  Students  Praise  New 

presmemt  as  "am  imspikatiom " 

(By  Susan  Crowley) 

As  students  mill  around  outside  on  an  un- 
seasonably warm,  blue-sky  winter  day,  the 
mood  at  Atlanta's  Spelman  College  is  decid- 
edly upbeat.  Yet  the  high  spirits  on  campus 
these  days  have  more  to  do  with  a  woman 
named  Johnnetta  Cole  that  with  the  balmy 
weather. 

"She's  an  Inspiration,"  Junior  Cindy 
Brooks  of  Atlanta  says  of  Cole,  the  first 
black  woman  president  of  Spelman.  a  highly 
regarded.  107-year-old  college  attended  pre- 
dominantly by  black  women.  "She's  Just 
given  this  place  a  lift." 

Inside  the  old  brick  administration  build- 
ing. Cole  emerges  from  her  office.  She  is  el- 
egant and  stately,  with  a  radiant  smile. 

Cole  has  reason  for  good  cheer.  Her  presi- 
dential inauguration  In  November  was  what 
she  calls  "a  very  sttecial  victory  for  black 
women."  Of  3.000  n.S.  institutions  of  higher 
education,  300  are  headed  by  women;  only 
23  by  black  women. 

On  the  heels  of  her  inauguration,  enter- 
tainer Bill  Cosby  and  his  wife  Camille  gave 
Spelman  $20  million,  the  largest  individual 
gift  ever  to  a  black  college.  A  few  weeks 
after  that  Cole,  at  age  52.  married  her  child- 
hood sweetheart. 

But  liehlnd  Cole's  amiability  is  a  powerful 
single-mlndedness  about  education— espe- 
cially that  of  African-American  women— and 
achieving  racial  equality  based  on  social  Jus- 
tice. 

For  both  individuals  and  societies,  "the 
most  consistent  tool  for  change  is  educa- 
tion." says  Cole.  "In  the  process,  you  have 
to  develop  the  capacity  to  feel,  to  care,"  she 
adds,  massaging  the  last  words  as  if  she 
were  speaking  from  a  pulpit. 

She  adds,  "but,  the  first  thing  we  have  to 
do  is  to  stand  and  admit  we  have  a  prob- 
lem." 

"On  every  single  count,"  she  continues, 
"our  black  folk  are  dying  faster,  our  kids 
drop  out  of  school  more  quicldy,  our  teens 
are  pregnant  more  often,  we  are  unem- 
ployed two  and  half  times  more  (than 
whites]  and  our  older  people  are  worse  off." 

Nonetheless.  Cole  is  optimistic  that  the 
country  is  emerging  from  a  period  of  "me- 
ism,"  an  attitude  she  wants  her  1,700  Spel- 
man "daughters"  to  avoid.  "Tes,  I  want 
them  to  be  leaders,  but  they  have  to  com- 
bine advancement  in  their  careers  with  serv- 
ice to  the  ccMnmunity." 

Cole's  own  career  has  centered  on  teach- 
ing and  acholarshlp.  Bom  into  a  mlddle- 
daas  family  in  Florida,  she  entered  Plsk 
University  at  IS  and  transferred  to  Oberlln 
CoUege. 

After  faming  her  doctorate  in  anthropol- 
ogy at  Northwestern  University.  Cole 
taught  that  subject  at  the  University  of 
Waahlngton.  the  University  of  Massachu- 
setts and  Hunter  College.  In  July  1987.  she 
was  named  president  of  Spelman. 

Cote  balks  at  being  a  role  model.  She 
hopes,  instead,  to  show  in  broad  strokes 
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that  women,  "and  particularly  women  of 
color,  can  do  what  we  want  to  do"  and  can 
play  a  "multiplicity  of  roles." 

"I  also  want  to  be  a  model  of  someone 
who  sees  family  coming  In  different  forms," 
say  Cole,  reflecting  partly  on  her  own 
family  situation. 

With  three  grown  sons  from  her  first  mar- 
riage. Cole  knows  the  psychological  costs  of 
working  and  mothering,  especially  as  a 
single  parent. 

"It  is  important  for  those  who  are  young- 
er to  decide  they  don't  have  to  automatical- 
ly give  up  something.  Family  life  can  exist 
with  a  career,  but  they  better  find  the  right 
partner." 

Cole's  new  "partner"  is  Arthur  Robinson, 
an  official  with  the  National  Library  of 
Medicine  in  Bethesda,  Md.  "Boy,  are  we 
part  of  the  modem  world,"  says  Cole  of  her 
commuter  marriage. 

As  a  child.  Cole  lived  near  Robinson  in 
Florida  and  then  in  Washington.  D.C. 
Thirty-five  years  passed  with  no  contact  be- 
tween them.  Robinson  then  heard  about 
Cole's  appointment  at  Spelman.  called  her 
up  and  married  her  17  months  later. 

"I've  never  been  happier  in  my  life."  says 
Cole  although  she  acknowledges  her  Job  is 
exhausting. 

She  spends  a  good  deal  of  time  fund  rais- 
ing. "Some  folk  think  that  we're  the  school 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Cosby  took  care  of  so  we  don't 
need  anything  else.  That  is  so  dangerous  be- 
cause our  needs  are  tremendous." 

Cole  seems  energized  by  life  among  her 
"daughters."  She  sees  herself  "fundamen- 
tally as  a  teacher,"  and  although  she  cannot 
spend  much  time  in  the  classroom  now,  she 
does  hold  open  office  hours  for  students. 
They  stop  in  for  financial,  Job  and  academic 
advice  or  "Just  to  see  what  the  inside  of  the 
president's  office  looks  like." 

"What  I  like  most  is  walking  out  on  this 
campus  and  Interacting  with  these  stu- 
dents," Cole  says.  "I  can't  tell  you  the  pleas- 
ure I  get  from  this." 

The  feeling  seems  to  be  mutual. 


PHIL  PORTNOY:  OUTSTANDING 
CITIZEN 


HON.  MATTHEW  J.  RINALDO 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  17,  1989 

Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  an  outstanding  individual  who 
has  devoted  many  years  of  his  life  to  the  bet- 
terment of  public  education  in  Union,  NJ,  and 
to  raising  funds  for  people  who  are  in  dire 
need  of  costly  medical  tratment. 

As  director  of  public  relations  the  past  15 
years  for  American  Bakeries  in  New  Jersey, 
Mr.  Phil  Portnoy  has  cast  bread  on  troubled 
waters.  Through  ttie  Phil  Portnoy  Humanitarian 
Association,  which  he  founded  12  years  ago, 
he  has  raised  over  half  a  million  dollars  to 
help  those  in  need  with  medical  treatment, 
transportation  and  equipment  as  required.  In 
every  case,  tf>e  individuals  had  exhausted 
ttieir  insurance  or  had  no  health  plan  cover- 
age. With  no  wf)ere  else  to  turn  for  help,  ttiey 
were  axled  by  the  Phil  Portnoy  Humanitarian 
Association. 

He  has  been  active  in  many  major  causes 
in  Union  Township.  They  include  the  Union 
United  Way,  tfie  March  of  Dimes,  Union  Foot- 
ball Rockets,  Union  Little  League,  wtiere  he 
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sen/ed  as  a  coach;  the  Union  Boys  and  Giris 
Club,  and  Camp  Fatima  for  the  handicapped. 

For  the  past  20  years,  Phil  Portnoy  has 
sen/ed  as  a  member  of  the  Union  Township 
Board  of  Education,  wfrase  schools  were  cited 
by  Former  Education  Secretary  William  Ben- 
nett as  model  schools.  For  6  years,  Phil  Port- 
noy served  as  president  of  the  school  board, 
in  addition  to  his  many  other  civic  endeavors. 

In  a  community  where  families  are  involved 
in  supporting  education,  recreation  and  com- 
munity activities,  Phil  Portnoy  has  been  a  posi- 
tive leader  and  popular  figure.  He  has  sen/ed 
as  past  president  of  the  Union  Football  Rock- 
ets; president  of  Union  Lodge  of  B'nai  B'rith; 
and  was  selected  for  serveral  community 
awards,  including  Man  of  the  Year  by  the 
Union  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Service 
Award  of  the  Union  Exchange  Club,  the  Out- 
standing Citizen  Award  of  the  Temple  Israel  of 
Union,  and  Man  of  the  Year  by  memorial  Gen- 
eral Hospital  and  the  Knights  of  Columbus. 

On  June  9,  Phil  Portnoy  will  be  honored  by 
the  citizens  of  ttie  community  he  has  helped 
and  worked  with  over  the  last  two  decades.  It 
is  a  tribute  that  is  well  deserved  to  one  of 
Union's  finest  citizens. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  FUNDING  FOR 
VETERANS'  HOSPITALS  IS  A 
"DIRE  EMERGENCY  " 


HON.  DEAN  A.  GAUO 

or  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  17,  1989 

Mr.  GALLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  express 
my  deep  concern  for  those  individuals  whose 
true  needs  are  being  compromised  by  delays 
blocking  action  on  supplemental  funding  re- 
quest. For  over  a  month,  action  on  this  meas- 
ure has  been  delayed  by  attempts  to  add 
spending  for  many  other  programs.  This  bill 
should  not  be  a  vehicle  to  further  the  cause  of 
other  spending  bills,  no  matter  how  good  that 
other  legislation  might  be.  If  it  is  not  a  dire 
emergency,  it  does  not  belong  in  the  bill. 
Today,  I  joined  with  my  colleague,  Represent- 
ative SiL  CONTE,  in  support  of  a  clean  bill  that 
provides  funding  for  only  veterans  programs. 

The  dire  needs  of  our  veterans  and  others 
have  not  gone  away,  they  have  only  wors- 
ened. 

In  a  letter  dated  May  16,  1989,  from  Ed 
Derwinski,  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Veterans'  Affairs,  he  states:  "Each  day  that 
supplemental  funding  is  not  forthcoming,  the 
level  of  service  provided  by  the  VA's  medical 
system  is  diminished.  The  VA  has  virtually  ex- 
hausted its  flexibility  to  bon'ow  from  non-pay- 
roll accounts  to  support  the  employment  level 
necessary  to  property  treat  veterans.  Invento- 
ries of  supplies  are  low,  and  the  purchase  of 
necessary  medical  equipment  will  have  to  be 
postponed  until  next  fiscal  year." 

Secretary  Derwinski's  letter  goes  on  to  ex- 
plain that  the  employment  level  at  VA  hospi- 
tals is  4,000  below  what  Is  required,  that  out- 
patient treatments  will  be  reduced  by  600,000 
visits,  and  that  funding  for  at  least  96  capital 
accounts  will  be  stopped. 

As  a  memt>er  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee,  I  supported  the  President's  $2.1 
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billion  supplemental  funding  request.  The 
President's  request  meets  the  real  needs  of 
our  Nation's  veterans. 

However,  the  bill  that  came  to  the  floor  over 
a  month  ago  not  only  broke  the  budget  agree- 
ment for  fiscal  year  1989  but  it  threatened  our 
ability  to  meet  the  budget  targets  for  years  to 
come. 

The  budget  agreement  for  fiscal  year  1989 
set  strict  ground  rules  for  added  spending:  If 
you  want  to  add  to  one  area  of  domestic 
spending,  you  have  to  find  equal  savings  in 
another  area  of  domestic  spending.  The  same 
goes  for  defense. 

The  bill  that  came  to  the  floor  broke  the 
agreement  by  adding  an  additional  $2.7  billion 
in  spending  with  no  offsetting  reductions. 
Whereas  the  President  submitted  his  request 
in  strict  accordance  to  the  budget  agreement, 
this  bill  has  ballooned  to  over  $5  billion  in  new 
budget  authority. 

Unfortunately,  the  continued  delay  in  reach- 
ing a  true  agreement  threatens  the  ability  of 
VA  hospitals  to  provide  services  to  our  veter- 
ans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  continued  delay  in  action 
on  this  important  legislation  is  a  regrettable  re- 
minder of  what  is  wrong  with  the  budget  proc- 
ess in  Congress. 

Each  and  every  day,  my  constituents  have 
to  make  the  hard  choices,  setting  budget  pri- 
orities for  themselves  and  their  families.  They 
may  have  to  put  off  the  purchase  of  that  new 
car  in  order  to  pay  for  their  children's  dental 
bills.  They  may  have  to  save  just  a  little  bit 
longer  for  that  family  vacation,  or  they  may 
have  only  enough  for  the  basic  needs  of 
housing  and  shelter.  They  make  the  hard 
choices. 

Yet,  here  in  Congress,  we  continue  to 
spend  without  restraint.  When  the  dental  bills 
come  due  or  the  car  breaks  down,  we  use  it 
as  an  excuse  to  go  on  a  shopping  spree. 

The  House  should  bring  forth  a  clean  bill 
that  meets  the  truly  dire  needs  of  our  veterans 
and  others.  We  should  do  the  work  that  our 
constituent's  have  sent  us  here  to  do — set  pri- 
orities, make  the  tough  choices  and  respond 
to  the  emergency  needs  of  our  citizens. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  this  House  to  move 
without  delay  to  approve  the  supplemental 
funding  request  for  our  veterans'  hospitals. 
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forests  and  savannahs.  When  I  first  intro- 
duced the  Elephant  Protection  Act  in  1976, 
about  1 .5  million  remained.  Today  we  believe 
there  may  be  as  few  as  400,000,  and  they  are 
being  killed  at  a  rate  of  70,000  a  year.  Con- 
sen/ation  efforts  in  Africa  cannot  succeed  so 
long  as  the  demand  for  ivory  here  in  the 
United  States,  in  Western  Europe  and  in  Asia 
reamins  as  high  as  it  is. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Governments  of  Tanzania. 
Kenya,  Gambia,  Chad,  and  Somalia  have 
called  on  the  international  community,  through 
the  Convention  of  International  Trade  in  En- 
dangered Species  [CITES],  to  half  trade  in 
ivory,  recognizing  that  they  simply  cannot  win 
a  war  against  well-armed  and  well-equipped 
gangs  of  poachers  who  are  selling  elephant 
ivory  on  the  black  market  for  upward  of  $100 
a  pound. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Mr.  Lujan,  has 
wisely  decided  to  back  this  proposal,  and  has 
announced  that  the  United  States  will  support 
an  appendix  I  listing  for  the  African  elephant 
when  CITES  next  meets  in  October.  Our  reso- 
lution endorses  the  Secretary's  decision,  and 
calls  on  the  administration  to  initiate  diplomat- 
ic efforts  to  obtain  broad  international  support 
for  the  establishment  and  effective  enforce- 
ment of  a  ban  on  trade  in  elephant  ivory.  If  we 
are  truly  serious  about  saving  the  elephant 
from  extinction,  it  is  cnjcial  that  we  gain  the 
active  support  of  Japan  and  Hong  Kong,  who 
together  import  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
ivory  which  leaves  Africa  every  year. 

Our  resolution  also  calls  on  the  administra- 
tion to  provide  financial  and  technical  assist- 
ance to  the  efforts  of  African  countries  to  con- 
serve and  rebuild  elephant  populations.  Tour- 
ism has  become  an  important  source  of  for- 
eign exchange  in  many  countries,  and  wildlife 
conservation  has  therefore  become  an  impor- 
tant priority.  But  they  desperately  need  our 
help — their  financial  and  scientific  resources 
are  simply  too  meager  to  be  effective. 

As  the  largest,  as  well  as  perhaps  the  most 
magnificent  and  best  loved  creature  in  the 
worid,  the  elephant  has  become  an  important 
conservation  symbol  in  Africa,  much  like  the 
bald  eagle  in  this  Nation.  It  is  terrible  to  imag- 
ine a  worid  with  no  elephants— but  that  is  ex- 
actly what  will  happen  if  we  do  not  act  imme- 
diately. Experts  say  we  have  very  little  time — 
the  elephant  has  very  few  years  left.  I  call  on 
my  colleagues  to  support  this  resolution. 


SAVE  THE  AFRICAN  ELEPHANT 
FROM  EXTINCTION 
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murder,  rape,  assault,  robbery,  burglary,  larce- 
ny, and  car  theft  in  cities  of  similar  population 
size  and  determined  that  Amherst  was  the 
safest  in  the  Nation  with  a  crime  rate  of  just 
3,034  crimes  per  100,000  people. 

In  addition  to  this  first  place  finish  in  the 
crime  rate  category,  Amherst  also  fiad  the 
lowest  murder  rate  statistic  in  the  Nation- 
claiming  not  one  single  murder  in  the  town 
this  past  year. 

This  is  truly  a  marvelous  accomplishment 
for  the  people  of  the  town  of  Amherst,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  is  also  a  fine  example  of  the 
great  things  that  can  happen  when  individual 
citizens  join  together  and  become  involved  in 
enhancing  the  quality  of  life  of  our  community. 

Additionally,  high  praise  deservedly  belongs 
to  the  many  brave  and  dedicated  members  of 
the  Amherst  Police  Department  under  the  ex- 
tremely capable  leadership  of  Chief  John  6. 
Askey. 

The  supervisor  of  the  town  of  Amherst,  Mr. 
Jack  Sharpe,  recently  remarked  that  "one  of 
the  main  reasons  people  move  to  Amherst  is 
our  police  protection."  Mr.  Sharpe  is  absolute- 
ly correct  in  making  this  statement  and  Am- 
herst is  indeed  a  wondertui  place  to  live  and 
work. 


HON.  ANTHONY  C.  BHLENSON 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  17,  1989 

Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing,  along  with  our  colleagues  Mr. 
Fields,  Miss  Schneider,  Mr.  Panetta,  Mr. 
Kasich,  and  Mr.  Donnelly,  a  resolution  call- 
ing on  the  administration  to  support  interna- 
tional efforts  to  save  the  African  elephant 
from  extinction  by  halting  worldwkje  trade  in 
ivory. 

I  am  convinced  that  unless  the  international 
community  takes  drastic  action  to  halt  poach- 
ing, the  elephant  will  not  survive  the  century. 
Fifty  years  ago  there  were  some  10  million 
elephants  roaming  over  most  of  Africa's  vast 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF 
AMHERST,  NY 


HON.  BILL  PAXON 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  17,  1989 
Mr.  PAXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  rise  to 
commend  the  town  of  Amherst,  NY,  on  the 
recent  report  that  it  is  the  safest  community  in 
the  Nation  in  which  to  live. 

According  to  the  preliminary  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  Uniform  Crime  Report  re- 
leased April  24,  1989,  the  town  of  Amherst 
has  the  lowest  crime  rate  in  the  Nation  among 
187  cities  and  towns  with  populations  over 
100,000. 

The  FBI  Uniform  Crime  Report  examined 
the  rate  of  incidence  for   such  crimes  as 


WHITEMAN  AIR  FORCE  BASE 
WINS  BLANCHARD  TROPHY 
AGAIN 


HON.  IKE  SKELTON 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  17,  1989 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  past  22 
years  the  Strategic  Air  Command  has  con- 
ducted a  competition  to  assess  the  abilities  of 
our  country's  missile  units.  The  victor  of  the 
competition  wins  possession  of  the  Blanchard 
Trophy  and  the  designation  as  the  bes\  mis- 
sile wing  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force. 

The  competition  was  recently  completed  at 
Vanderberg  Air  Force  Base,  CA,  and  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  infomi  the  Congress  that  for  the 
fifth  time,  the  Blanchard  Trophy  was  awarded 
to  Whiteman  Air  Force  Base,  located  near 
Knob  Noster,  MO.  Whiteman  won  the  original 
competition  and  was  the  first  four-time  trophy 
vnnner.  The  351st  Strategic  Air  Wing  men  and 
women  now  have  the  distinction  of  claiming  to 
be  the  only  five-time  winner  of  the  Blanchard 
Trophy. 

It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  commend  the  out- 
standing personnel  at  Whiteman  Air  Force 
Base.  They  are  a  credit  to  the  Air  Force  and 
to  their  country.  Individuals  who  should  be 
recognized  as  key  contributors  to  this  achieve- 
ment are: 

1989  CoMPrrmoN  Staff 

Wing  Commander,  Colonel  Thomas  E. 
Kuennlng,  Jr. 

Deputy  Commander  for  Operations,  Colo- 
nel Milton  F.  Schrepel. 

Deputy  Commander  for  Maintenance, 
Colonel  Stephen  L.  Benedict. 

Deputy  Commander  for  Security,  Colonel 
Evans  W.  Moore,  Jr. 

Commander,  CSG.  Colonel  Thomas  B. 
Goslln.  Jr. 

Commander.  2154  ISS.  Lt.  Col.  Allyn  K. 
Mills. 
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Commander,  351  CE.  Lt.  Col.  Roland  W. 
Johnston. 

Commander,  FMMS.  Lt.  CoL  Nedom 
Ramaey.  Jr. 

Commander,  510  SMS,  Lt.  Col.  Nicholas 
Motowylak. 

NCOIC,  351  OMMS/MBA.  CMSgt.  Doug 
las  A.  Pierce. 

Senior  Enlisted  Advisor,  CMSgt.  Jack 
Bryant 

OUTSTAMDIIfG  UlTIT  EnUSTED  PKRSOMNEL 

MSgt  Arthur  Avant,  Jr. 
SSct.  Mark  James. 
SSct.  Michael  Keyser. 
SSct.  Sheri  Perry. 
SrA.  Robert  Shows,  Jr. 

1M9  "Olthpic  AaniA"  CoMFETrroRs 

MAmmiAMCE 

MHT  (MiasUe  Handling  Team):  SSGt.  Mi- 
chael Dawson:  Sgt.  Steve  Bailey;  Sgt.  James 
Oarvln:  AlC.  David  MarshaU. 

MMT  (MlssUe  Maintenance  Team):  SSgt. 
Robert  Blxler  SSgt.  Sam  Brown:  SSgt. 
David  Malone:  SSgt.  Billle  Miller;  SSgt.  Tim 
Moore. 

Mech  (Mechanical  Shop):  Sgt.  Timothy 
Mtirphy;  AlC.  Wesley  Wingo. 

FMT  (Facility  Maintenance  Team):  SSgt. 
Gregory  Loyd;  AlC.  David  Mueller. 
opnunoNS 

Crew  S-211:  MCCC.  ILt.  Scott  Dumbauld; 
DMCCC.  lU.  Greg  HoweU. 

Crew  S-210:  MCCC.  ILt.  Steve  Cooke: 
DMCCC.  ILt  Mike  Kimm. 

Crew  S-044:  MCCC.  Capt  Randy  Bagby; 
DMCCC.  2Lt.  Jack  Hosterman. 

Crew  S-171:  MCCC.  Capt.  Dennis  Benson: 
DMCCC.  2Lt.  John  Sammartino. 
comnnncATioits 

SSgt.  Charles  Beard. 

SSgt.  Scott  Wheeler. 

SBCUIUTT 

PSS  (Flight  Security  Supervisor):  TSgt. 
Johnny  Johnson. 

FTL:  Sgt.  Shawn  Shift;  Amn.  Scotty 
Schoonover.  AlC.  Jeffery  Davis;  AlC.  Dan 
Dierdcs;  Sgt.  Walter  Pogorelskl;  Amn.  Jason 
Snyder. 

CIVIL  KRGimERIMG 

TSgt  Charles  Hardy. 
Sgt  Steven  Pelanger. 


THE  CLINOER  LUMBER  CO. 
CELEBRATES  135  YEARS  OF 
BUSINESS  AND  SERVICE 
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HON.  GEORGE  W.  GEKAS 

or  PKiniSTLVAIlIA 
Uf  THZ  HOUSK  OP  RKPRESEMTATIVES 

Wednesday ,  May  17,  1989 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the  ac- 
compiahments  of  the  Ctinger  family  of  Milton, 
PA.  As  proprietors  of  the  dinger  Lumber  Co., 
this  farnily  has  faithfully  served  the  Milton 
community  since  1854.  From  the  days  wt)en 
the  Ginger  Lumber  Co.  was  but  a  small  saw 
mfl  along  the  Pennsylvania  Canal,  tt>e  growth 
of  Milon  and  tt>e  CHnger  family  business  have 
been  inexorably  tied. 

This  year  marks  the  135th  anniversary  of 
the  Cktger  Lumber  Co.  On  May  25-27.  1989 
the  MMon  community  will  pay  homage  to  ttie 
Cingar  family  as  they  celebrate  this  event 
Special  tnbute  win  be  given  to  Daniel  Ctinger 
III.   This  fine   American   served   his   Nation 
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during  World  War  II  and  successfully  managed 
the  (5linger  Lumber  Co.  for  five  decades.  In 
the  tradition  of  all  enduring  family  businesses 
Daniers  sister  Mary  ran  the  business  while  he 
served  his  Nation.  In  1954  Vhe  dinger  Lumber 
d}.,  under  the  guidance  of  Daniel  dinger  III, 
exparxJed  Its  service  to  the  Milton  community 
with  the  opening  of  a  retail  outlet.  The  dinger 
Lumber  Co.  continues  a  tradition  of  service 
under  tt>e  leadership  of  James  dinger  and  his 
wife,  Jorjla. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me  in  cele- 
brating the  accomplishments  of  one  of  central 
Pennsylvania's  oldest  family  owned  txjsiness- 
es.  The  dinger  family  has  exhibited  the  finest 
aspects  of  American  entrepreneurship  during 
ttie  135  years  they've  managed  the  dinger 
Lumt>er  Co. 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  FOR  SOVIET 
JEWS 


HON.  GERRY  SIKORSKI 

or  MINIfESOTA 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  17,  1989 

Mr.  SIKORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congres- 
SK)nal  Call  to  Conscience  Vigil  has,  for  many 
years,  provkled  Members  of  dsngress  the  op- 
portunity to  speak  out  against  Soviet  oppres- 
sion and  enlighten  the  worid  to  the  plight  of 
Soviet  refuseniks  wtio  have  t>een  denied  their 
t>asic  human  rights.  I,  too,  rise  today  to  appeal 
f(K  freedom  for  the  people  who  have  been 
persecuted  for  so  many  years  In  the  Soviet 
Union.  H<jwever,  I  rise  today  not  only  to  be- 
seech tfie  Soviet  Union  to  expand  and  legal- 
ize ttieir  human  rights  reforms,  but  to  implore 
Members  of  djngress  and  the  administration 
to  rectify  ttie  injustk:e  that  has  been  perpetrat- 
ed on  ttiese  people  orKe  ttiey  finally  do  re- 
ceive permissk>n  to  emigrate. 

Soviet  Jewish  emigres  now  face  additional 
obstacles  from  the  United  States.  The  admin- 
istratkin  has  cfianged  the  longstar>ding  United 
States  polKy  to  grant  all  Soviet  Jews  and  reli- 
gious mirK>rities  refugee  status  on  the  pre- 
sumption that  a  Soviet  Jew,  by  the  fact  that 
he/she  lived  in  the  Soviet  Union  had  suffered 
from  political  persecution.  This  decision  has 
left  many  Soviet  Jewish  emigres  strarkled  citi- 
zenless  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  in 
Ladlspoli,  Italy.  It  has  also  sent  a  dangerous 
signal  to  Presktent  Gortiacfiev  about  the  sin- 
cerity of  (Xjr  commitment  to  the  free  emigra- 
tk>n  of  Soviet  Jewry. 

These  refuseniks  have  t)een  living  with  fear, 
discriminatkin,  and  multiple  persecutkjn  in 
ttietr  homeland  brought  on  solely  by  their  rell- 
gk>us  t)eliefs.  They  have  been  given  our  as- 
surarKes  of  freedom  during  our  visits  with 
tt>em  in  tfie  Soviet  Unk>n.  They  have  been  the 
pivotal  point  of  cxir  diptomatx:  polemk:s  and 
our  fcxeign  polkry.  Summit  after  summit,  we've 
tieen  arguing,  negotiating,  and  conditioning 
our  agreements  with  tfie  Soviet  Uraon  on  the 
basis  of  tfiis  group's  right  to  emigrate. 

Now,  refugee  status  is  granted  only  if  in  tfie 
course  of  a  15-minute  interview  with  largely 
untrained  United  States  Immigratkjn  and  Natu- 
ralizatkm  Sennce  offk:ials,  Soviet  refugees  can 
prove  a  well-founded  fear  of  politKal  persecu- 
tkm. 
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According  to  Robert  Eddy,  chief  INS  official 
in  Rome,  the  new  polk:y's  implrcation  Is  that 
discrimination  no  longer  amcxjnts  to  politKal 
persecution. 

This  is  tantamount  to  shifting  the  burden  of 
proof  to  the  victims,  whose  understanding  of 
the  process  as  well  as  their  understanding  of 
English  is  usually  insufficient  to  create  testi- 
monial quality  evklence  on  their  t>ehalf. 

Therefore,  over  2,4(X)  individual  cases  of 
Soviet  Jews  have  recently  t>een  denied  refu- 
gee visas  on  tfie  pretext  that  they  do  not  fit 
the  precise,  new,  glasnost-sanltized  definitk>n 
of  a  politk^l  refugee. 

Today  tfiere  remain  294  citizenless  people 
wtK)  have  been  double  denied  and  wait  on 
refugee  row  for  the  only  hope  they  have:  a 
retroactive  polk:y  reversal. 

Why?  What  has  changed? 

Is  it  because  we  have  been  somewhat  suc- 
cessful in  our  efforts  to  move  Secretary  Gor- 
bachev to  make  a  few  of  the  concesskins  we 
have  been  pursuing  for  so  many  years? 

Is  it  because  of  the  public  relations  ramifica- 
tions of  the  word  glasnost? 

Is  it  t)ecause  the  Semyon  Mikhoels  Jewish 
C!ultural  Center  in  Moscow  is  now  open?  Let 
me  say  that  though  pleasing  to  the  West,  vir- 
tually no  Jewish  programs  are  held  in  this 
rarely  used  monument  to  Judaism  run  by  the 
Soviet  Government.  Even  the  Mezuzah,  put 
up  by  Elie  Wiesel  at  the  much  publicized  dedi- 
cation, was  removed  after  the  cameras  were 
gone.  This  building  is  a  hollow  shell,  perhaps 
indicative  of  the  true  nature  of  Jewish  cultural 
freedom  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Is  it  tiecause  a  new  yeshiva,  a  school  where 
Jews  can  learn  their  history  and  religron,  was 
established.  It,  however,  remains  witfiout  the 
legal  school  status  that  Soviet  law  requires  to 
prevent  those  people  who  are  studying  there 
to  be  classified  as  parasites  of  society,— a 
crime  in  the  Soviet  system. 

Is  it  because  the  Soviet  authorities  have 
been  continually  denying  the  Jewish  (Cultural 
Association  a  permit  to  demonstrate  outskje 
the  headquarters  of  the  Anti-Zionist  CommK- 
tee. 

Is  it  because  Jews  really  do  now  have  the 
opportunity  to  advance  and  achieve  in  tfie 
Soviet  educatk>nal  system  and  in  the  Soviet 
work  force  based  on  their  merit  and  their  abili- 
ty? In  fact,  they  do  not.  In  fact  no  Jew  could 
have  mn  in  tfie  recent  "open"  elections  and 
Boris  Yeltsen  won't  be  champkining  their 
cause. 

This  vaunted  word  "Glasnost"  has  not 
eradk^ted  anti-Semitism  and  political  persecu- 
tk)n  of  Jews  in  tfie  Soviet  Union.  Anti-Semi- 
tism is  flourishing  in  the  Soviet  Unk>n  under 
Glasnost  and  the  need  of  these  refugees  to 
emigrate  has  t)ecome  even  more  pronounced. 
In  additkjn  to  Pamyat,  other  national  anti-Se- 
mitic organizations  have  t>een  establisfied  in- 
cluding the  (Committee  of  the  Soviet  Public 
Against  Diptomatk:  Relatk}ns  with  Israel. 

Remember,  none  of  the  reforms  that  have 
been  pubteized  to  tfie  worid's  media  have 
tieen  legalized  or  institutk>nalized.  If  Presktont 
Gortiachev  fails— these  reforms  can  fail  with 
him. 

Remember,  the  Soviets  are  continuing  to 
deny  many  Jewish  applk»nts  based  on  tfie 
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spurious  pretext  of  possessing  "state  secrets" 
from  jobs  left  decades  t>efore. 

Rerneniber,  the  motivations  of  the  Soviet 
government  are  not  humanitarian,  but  rather  a 
desire  to  benefit  in  trade  and  technology  from 
good  relations  with  the  United  States — rela- 
tions they  know  are  contingent  upon  their 
human  rights  record.  How  significant  will 
human  rights  be  perceived  by  tfie  Soviet 
Union  if  our  foremost  case  of  Soviet  Human 
rights  abuse — emigration  of  Soviet  Jews- 
proves  to  be  unworthy  of  our  time,  money  and 
sympathy. 

THE  INTEQRrry  OF  THE  U.S.  FOBEIQN  AND  HUMAN 
RIGHTS  POUCY  IS  AT  STAKE. 

Rudolf  Kuznetzov,  head  of  All-Union  OVIR, 
has  said,  "Things  really  look  funny:  Western 
countries,  including  the  United  States,  declare 
that  the  Soviet  Union  should  step  up  emigra- 
tion and  allow  people  to  leave  tfie  country 
freely.  But  they  won't  accept  all  those  who 
have  t>een  permitted  to  leave  the  Soviet 
Union."  He  also  claims  that  the  American  Em- 
bassy has  requested  the  Soviet  Union  to 
delay  issuance  of  emigration  visas. 

The  Moscow  Journal  has  printed  articles 
stressing  the  difficult  requirements  and 
screening  process  of  Soviet  Jews  applying  for 
refugee  status.  They  are  taking  selections 
from  the  American  press  reporting  that  Soviet 
Jews  cannot  participate  in  the  democratic 
process  arxj  are  t)e<X)mlng  second  class  citi- 
zens in  an  attempt  to  discourage  emigration.  If 
Soviet  Jews  want  to  be  second  class  citizens 
they  might  as  vvell  stay  at  home. 

Most  importantly  the  Soviet  press  have 
used  Western  insistence  of  documented  evi- 
dence as  proof  of  their  innocence  of  Western 
charges  of  persecution  and  human  rights  vio- 
lations. 

Over  4,200  Soviet  Jews  were  released  from 
the  Soviet  Union  last  month,  however,  allot- 
ment numbers  for  the  second  quarter  of  fiscal 
year  1989  have  been  filled.  Even  though  the 
allotments  from  the  third  and  fourth  quarter 
have  been  frontloaded,  based  on  the  current 
caseload  we  will  be  5,000  numbers  short  of 
refugee  visas  this  year.  This  does  not  take 
into  account  the  approximately  4,000  people 
wtv>  are  being  released  every  month. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  73,  a  concur- 
rent resolution  I  Introduced  with  Senator 
Grassley  In  March  and  cosponsored  by  49 
of  our  colleagues,  calls  for  a  retum  to  the  op- 
erating presumption  of  the  INS  for  ttie  last  8 
years:  a  Soviet  Jew,  Pentecostal,  or  other  reli- 
gious minority  by  the  fact  that  he/she  lived  in 
the  Soviet  Unk>n  has  suffered  from  politrcal 
persecution.  In  addition,  it  addressed  the  need 
for  increased  allotment  numbers  and  appro- 
priatk>n  funds. 

The  special  immigrant  category  ttiat  the  ad- 
ministration is  recommending  does  not  hon- 
estly respond  to  the  human  concerns.  It  cer- 
tainly does  not  address  the  long  term  dlffrcul- 
ties  of  increased  immigration  of  refugees  from 
the  Soviet  Unk>n. 

The  Immigration  and  Refugee  Subcommit- 
tee hekj  a  hearing  on  the  unjust  situation 
facing  Soviet  emigres  in  Ladlspoli,  Italy.  I  had 
the  opportunity  to  testify  before  the  comriHt- 
tee.  Recent  legislation  introduced  and  report- 
ed by  Congressman  Morrison,  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  incorporates  what  I  was 
trying  to  accomplish.  Hopefully,  all  this  activity 
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will  move  the  administration  to  realize  ttie 
foolishness  of  their  decision  ami  reverse  K.  I 
urge  you  to  join  with  me  in  supporting  legisla- 
tive redress  of  this  problem. 

The  Soviet  Unkin  has  made  some  real 
strides  in  allowing  Soviet  Jewish  emigration. 
Yet,  the  fact  that  there  is  still  a  need  for  the 
congressional  call  to  conscience  is  proof  of 
the  continued  anti-Semitism  and  persecution 
of  Jews  in  tfie  Soviet  Union.  There  are  still 
many  long  time  refuseniks  who  are  being 
denied  visas  and  are  used  by  the  Soviet 
Unk>n  to  gain  politnal  concessions  from  the 
West. 

I  have  been  working  for  many  years  to  help 
Soviet  Jews  achieve  their  dreams  of  freedom. 
I  will  continue  to  apply  pressure  to  make  all 
our  agreements  with  the  East  contingent  on 
ttie  release  of  prisoners  of  conscience  and 
continued  reforms  of  human  rights  in  the 
Soviet  Unton.  I  will  continue  to  work  for  a  ret- 
roactive reversal  of  the  capricious  administra- 
tk>n  policy  and  I  will  continue  to  speak  for 
Soviet  Jews,  who  unfortunately,  do  not  yet 
have  the  voice  to  speak  for  themselves. 
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a  nongovernmental  organization  founded  to 
promote  domestk:  and  international  compli- 
ance with  the  human  rights  provistons  of  the 
1975  Helsinki  accords,  has  released  a  report 
entitled  "Destroying  Ethnic  Identity:  The  Hun- 
garians of  Romania,"  which  discusses  the  cur- 
rent situation  there.  I  commend  this  report  to 
all  my  colleagues  who  are  concerned  with  this 
desperate  situation. 


THE  ROMANIAN  ASSAULT  ON 
HUNGARIAN  IDENTITY 


HON.  EDWARD  F.  FEIGHAN 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  17,  1989 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  remarits 
that  I  make  today  address  the  desperate 
plight  of  the  ethnic  Hungarians  in  Romania. 
Ethnic  Hungarians,  who  make  up  approxi- 
mately 8  percent  of  the  Romanian  population, 
are  being  subjected  to  a  campaign  of  system- 
atic ethnic  destruction  by  the  Government  of 
Romania.  Last  year,  we  passed  House  Reso- 
lutkjn  505  which  protested  in  the  strongest  of 
terms  the  Romanian  Government's  treatment 
of  its  natkjnal  minorities,  but  their  persecution 
continues,  and  we  must  continue  to  speak 
out. 

Romania  has  one  of  the  worst  human  rights 
records  in  the  worid,  and  ethnic  Hungarians 
have  borne  the  brunt  of  the  abuse.  They  are 
the  victims  of  forced  migration  and  subject  to 
beatings  If  they  use  their  Hungarian  language. 
They  are  the  target  of  hostile  propaganda  de- 
signed to  denigrate  their  cultural  kjentity,  and 
incredibly,  ethnic  Hungarian  parents  are  even 
fortMdden  to  give  their  children  traditional  Hun- 
garian names. 

During  1988  alone,  approximately  18,000 
ethnic  Hungarians  fled  to  Hungary  from  Ro- 
mania, wtiich  represents  tf>e  first  time  In 
recent  history  that  refugees  from  one  Warsaw 
Pact  country  have  sought  refuge  in  another. 
RespoTKiing  at  least  In  part  to  the  compelling 
nature  of  this  situatkjn,  the  Government  of 
Hungary  has  reversed  Its  previous  policy  of  re- 
turning Romanian  refugees  caught  at  the 
border.  Unfortunately,  attempts  to  flee  to  Hun- 
gary are  fraught  with  danger  arid  often  erKi  in 
tragedy.  In  one  Incklent,  a  Romanian  guard  on 
horsettack  actually  pursued  a  refugee  into 
Hungarian  territory  arid  shot  him  dead. 

The  situatk>n  in  Romania  will  only  change  if 
the  world  community  refuses  to  keep  silent 
The  United  States-Helsinki  Watch  Committee, 


GOOD  NEWS  IN  EDUCATION 
FROM  JOHNSTON  CITY.  IL 


HON.  GLENN  POSHARD 

or  ILLIHOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  17,  1989 
Mr.  POSHARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it's  time  for 
some  good  news.  Put  askle,  for  just  a 
moment,  the  talk  about  mediocre  performance 
In  America's  high  schools.  Here's  some  good 
news  atxxjt  what's  happening  in  the  class- 
room, and  I'm  proud  to  say,  it  comes  from  a 
school  in  my  distrk:! 

Let  me  brag  for  just  a  minute  about  the 
mattiematics  team  from  Johnston  City  High 
School,  Johnston  City,  IL. 

Four  years  ago  there  was  no  team.  This 
year,  they  claimed  second  place  in  ttie  Illinois 
class  A  mathematics  championships.  And  I'm 
told  the  other  schools  had  better  watch  out 
next  year. 

Coach  Ron  Nagrodski  has  taken  a  difficult 
subject  and  made  learning  fun.  The  students 
have  followed  the  lead  and  partrcipation  on 
the  mathematfcs  team  has  jjone  from  only  1 
person  4  years  ago  to  34  this  year,  and  being 
on  this  team  is  now  one  of  the  popular  things 
to  do  at  Johnston  City  High  School. 

You  better  believe  these  kkls  are  learning  to 
state  the  domain  of  square  roots  and  figure 
out  the  famous  two  trains  leaving  the  station 
problems  we've  all  wrestled  with.  Their  per- 
formance in  the  competition  shows  ttiat. 

But  believe  this  too.  They're  learning  what  it 
means  to  work  on  a  team,  to  depend  on  each 
other,  to  work  hard  and  realize  goals,  and  in 
this  case,  accept  a  measure  of  defeat  with 
pride  and  dignity,  hardening  their  desire  to  do 
better  next  time. 

Those  are  the  things  we  want  our  kkls  to 
learn  in  school.  Of  course,  we  want  account- 
ants who  can  calculate  and  engineers  who 
can  span  the  pass  conectty.  These  are  ttie 
people  who  will  do  that  for  the  next  genera- 
tkxi. 

But  we  also  want  students  who  care  atxHJt 
their  school,  who  come  to  learn  In  an  environ- 
ment that's  stimulating,  and  maybe,  just 
maybe,  have  a  little  fun  along  the  way. 

I  asked  Mr.  Nagrodski  if  his  students  were 
available  to  balance  the  budget,  and  he  sug- 
gested they  were  not  miracle  wortsers.  But  he 
dkl  say  th^  coukJ  give  calculating  the  nation- 
al debt  a  try,  accepting  of  course  the  ever 
changing  nature  of  that  elusive  figure.  But  if 
there  are  any  high  school  students  wtK)  can 
do  it,  my  guess  is  it's  the  ones  on  the  mathe- 
matics team  at  Johnston  City  High  School. 

I  wouW  like  to  enter  their  names  into  ttie 
Record,  to  commend  them  for  their  efforts 
this  year  and  to  wish  tfiem  success  In  the 
years  to  come. 
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Johnston  Cttt  High  School  Mathematics 
Tkam 

Lorl  L.  Chamness,  Amy  Marie  Dixon. 
Heather  Leigh  Miles.  Michelle  Lanette 
Roosin.  David  James  Stewart.  Clint  Alan 
Becker.  Lesley  Anne  Johnson.  Joyce  An- 
nette Bennett.  Chadwick  Dent  Curry.  John 
Clayton  Gwlllim.  Amanda  Kay  Curtis,  Jef- 
frey D.  Huntsman.  Aaron  Dale  Oliver.  Mae- 
lena  Kaye  Smith.  Loren  David  Anderson, 
Jason  Henry,  Katrina  Jo  Kragness,  Travis  J. 
Cockbum,  Darin  Keith  Dascotte.  Michelle 
Dawn  Mathews.  Deidre  Anne  Miller, 
Chanda  Marie  Smith.  Tony  Earnest  Arnolds, 
Lenny  Eugene  Clark,  Scott  Allen  Hancock, 
Bethanne  Pyle,  Anthony  Brian  Stephens, 
Ed  Shaw.  Tim  D.  Carney,  LeeAnne  Bier- 
macher.  Craig  David  Compas.  Jereme  Scott 
Long,  Dale  Allen  Ray,  Doug  Alan  Woolard. 

Teacher:  Ron  Nagrodski. 


THREE  THIN  DIMES 


HON.  STAN  PARRIS 

or  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  17,  1989 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  colleagues  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisie  have  spent  a  con- 
siderabte  amount  of  time  alleging  that  just 
"tfvee  ttiin  dimes"  are  keeping  us  from  pass- 
ing a  minimum  wage  t)ill.  If  indeed  that  were 
true,  wtiy  don't  the  Democrats  accept  the  Re- 
publican sutjstitute.  Does  it  make  sense  to 
hoM  out  arxJ,  in  effect,  have  no  wage  increase 
for  just  tfvee  thin  dimes? 

We  shouW  also  understand  that  if  the  Presi- 
dent had  proposed  increasing  the  minimum 
wage  to  $10,  the  Democrat  majority  would 
have  support  raising  it  to  $12  or  $15— all  for 
ttw  wrong  reasons. 

Let's  stop  all  tfw  politk:al  rehtoric  and  give 
the  minimum  wage  earners  of  this  country  the 
increase  promised  by  the  PreskJent  It  Is  only 
right  arKl  reasonable. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  DEFENSE  IN- 
SPECTOR GENERAL  TENURE 
ACT  AND  THE  DOD  AUDIT  IM- 
PROVEMENT ACT 
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changes  that  will  improve  their  objectivity  and 
effectiveness. 

H.R.  2361,  the  DOD  Inspector  General 
Tenure  Act,  will  do  much  to  improve  the  over- 
all independence  and  performance  of  the 
DODIG.  This  act  will  provide  for  a  10-year 
term  of  offtee  for  the  DODIG  and  will  grant  the 
IG  the  right  of  testimonial  subpoena  power.  At 
the  same  time,  it  will  expand  the  duties  of  the 
IG  to  include  supen/ision  of  the  Defense  Con- 
tract Audit  Agency  and  all  military  auditor/in- 
spector operations. 

H.R.  2362,  the  DOD  Audit  Improvement  Act, 
is  modeled  after  the  Inspector  General  Act 
that  has  been  so  successful  throughout  Gov- 
ernment. This  bill  establishes  an  auditor  gen- 
eral within  each  military  department,  appoint- 
ed by  the  President  and  confirmed  by  the 
Senate,  for  a  6-year  renewable  term.  This  act 
would  consolidate  all  audit,  internal  review, 
fraud,  and  white  collar  investigators  and  mili- 
tary inspectors  into  or)e  organization.  This  or- 
ganization would  be  a  focal  point  within  each 
military  department  for  combating  fraud, 
waste,  and  mismanagement.  It  would  also 
provide  improved  coordination  of  these  re- 
sources, and  has  the  potential  to  reduce  the 
number  of  audits  being  conducted.  This  would 
address  one  of  the  concerns  of  the  Packard 
Commission  that  defense  contractors  are 
being  overaudited.  Finally,  this  bill  would  re- 
align personnel  resources  within  the  Depart- 
ment to  better  attack  procurement  fraud. 

We  hope  our  colleagues  read  these  bills 
and  support  them.  They  are  reasonable  solu- 
tk}ns  to  systematically  attack  the  problems 
within  DOD. 


UMI 


HON.  H.  MARTIN  LANCASTER 

OP  NOBTH  CAROLXNA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  17,  1989 

Mr.  LAf4CASTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
my  colteague.  John  Kasich,  and  I  introduced 
two  bills  wtiich  woukj  make  major  improve- 
ments to  the  Department  of  Defense's  audit 
organizatkxw.  For  the  past  several  years,  we 
in  Congress,  have  been  rocked  by  procure- 
ment scandals,  waste  and  ineffKiencies  in  tfie 
Department  of  Defense.  A  number  of  us  have 
been  distrubed  by  the  performance  and  ap- 
parent lack  of  independerKe  of  the  22.000  In- 
dMduals  within  DOD  wtw  are  charged  with 
audtting,  investigating,  and  inspecting.  Ttiese 
indMduals  are  the  Government's  first  line  of 
defense  to  combat  fraud,  waste,  and  misman- 
agemant  Yet  too  often,  ttiey  are  not  ttie  ones 
who  uncover  arxJ  make  publk:  these  prob- 
lems. Both  of  these  bills  increase  the  inde- 
pendefK»  of  DOG'S  audHors  and  investigators 
whie,  at  the  same  time,  making  structural 


A    CONGRESSIONAL    SALUTE    TO 
HONORARY  MAYOR  JOE 

MARINO 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  17,  1989 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  pay  tritxjte  to  an  outstanding  individual  who 
has  devoted  over  three  decades  of  his  life  to 
the  Los  Angeles  area.  Joe  Marino  will  be  hon- 
ored on  Thursday,  May  18,  1989,  at  the  San 
Pedro  honorary  mayor's  campaign  banquet  for 
his  tireless  service  as  the  San  Pedro  honorary 
mayor  for  1988-89.  This  occasion  gives  me 
Vhe  opportunity  to  express  my  sincere  appre- 
ciatk}n  for  his  many  years  of  hard  work  and 
unerxling  commitment. 

Joe  Marino  is  a  retired  public  educator  wtio 
served  the  young  people  in  the  Los  Ar)geles 
area  for  tfie  34  years.  He  served  25  years  as 
an  administrator  of  elementary  schools  and 
received  recognitk>n  as  principal  of  the  year  in 
1985  before  his  retirement  in  1987. 

Askle  from  his  teaching  career,  Joe  has 
t)een  deeply  Involved  with  social  and  civk:  or- 
ganizatx>ns.  Despite  this  responsibilities  as 
hoTKxa/y  mayor  of  San  Pedro,  he  Is  also  cur- 
rently serving  as  presklent  of  tfie  San  Pedro 
Centennial  Committee,  IrK.,  a  positk)n  he  has 
occupied  sirKe  1 987.  He  was  a  judge  for  sev- 
eral Uons  Club  speech  tournaments  and  also 
for  tfie  1989  Miss  San  Pedro  Scholarship  Pag- 
eant As  a  member  in  tfie  San  Pedro  Elks 
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Lodge,  he  served  as  a  committee  member  for 
this  organization's  scholarship  program  and 
has  spent  the  past  20  years  as  the  Elks 
Lodge  indoctrination  leader.  He  was  also  cap- 
tain of  the  retreat  league  for  Mary  Star  of  the 
Sea  Catholic  Church  of  San  Pedro. 

Joe  Marino  has  used  his  ability  to  speak  to 
a  crowd  in  numerous  appearances  as  a  guest 
speaker.  He  was  the  keynote  speaker  for  the 
region  A  leadership  conference  for  the  junior 
high  student  leaders  organization,  as  well  as 
for  the  1988  careers  conference  sponsored  by 
the  San  Pedro  Rotary  Club.  He  has  also 
spoken  before  numerous  organizations  on 
community  interest  topics.  Some  of  these 
speeches  have  been  before  the  Delta  Kappa 
Gamma,  Business  and  Professional  Women, 
Lions  Club,  KIwanis  Club,  Soroptimist  Intema- 
tionai,  Habor  Occupational  Center,  and  parent 
teacher  association  groups.  Perhaps  one  of 
his  finest  performances  was  rendered  as 
master  of  ceremonies  for  the  Hart)or  View 
House  Benefit  Cruise  Night  sponsored  by  the 
San  Pedro  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Based  on 
his  many  accomplishments  and  unsurpassed 
involvement  in  the  community,  it  is  no  wonder 
he  is  so  well  respected  and  honored. 

My  wife,  Lee,  joins  me  in  extending  our  con- 
gratulations to  this  caring  and  giving  man.  He 
is  truly  a  remarkable  individual  who  has  devot- 
ed his  talents  and  energies  to  enriching  the 
lives  of  so  many  other  people.  We  wish  Joe 
Marino  all  the  best  In  the  years  to  come. 


TRIBUTE  TO  RUTHIE  ROBERTS 
SPACKMAN 


HON.  HOWARD  L.  BERMAN 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  17,  1989 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  Ruthle  Roberts  Spackman,  a 
truly  outstanding  citizen  of  my  26th  Congres- 
sional District  of  California.  Ruthle  will  t>e  hon- 
ored by  the  Sylmar  Chamber  of  Commerce  at 
their  annual  honorary  sheriff's  dinner  for  her 
service  as  Sheriff  over  the  past  year.  Ruthie 
will  soon  be  moving  to  Florida  and  will  be 
missed  by  the  San  Fernando  Valley  communi- 
ty. 

Ruthie  has  worked  tirelessly  for  4  years  on 
the  vestry— board  of  directors— at  St.  Simons 
Episcopal  Church  and  was  actively  involved  in 
the  church's  organized  activities.  She  served 
as  youth  activity  director  for  2  years  and  was 
chairperson  for  the  fall  festival  fundraising 
weekend.  She  directed,  produced,  and  per- 
formed in  the  impressive  fundraising  dinner 
and  show. 

Ruthie  has  a  long  history  of  community 
sennce  with  the  Sylmar  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. In  1986,  she  joined  the  women's  dlvi- 
sk>n  of  the  chamber  and  soon  after  was  ap- 
pointed chairwoman  of  the  hospitality  commit- 
tee. In  1988,  Ruthie  was  elected  first  vk:e 
presklent  of  the  chamber. 

Ruthie  is  a  wonderful  singer  and  entertainer 
wtK)  has  used  her  talents  over  the  past  4 
years  at  numerous  fundraisers  for  tfie  church 
and  the  chamber.  These  special  events  in- 
clude: The  annual  Christmas  party  for  the 
Women's  Diviskin,  the  Women's  Diviskm  anni- 
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versary  dinner  1977-88,  the  honorary  sheriffs 
fundraising  dinner  and  the  honorary  mayor's 
dinner.  She  is  also  a  regular  entertainer  at  the 
Burbank  Elks  Lodge.  Ruthie  is  also  well 
known  and  loved  in  Sylmar  for  the  special 
shows  she  provides  for  nnany  of  the  local  re- 
tirement centers. 

I  am  proud  to  give  special  recognition  to 
Ruthie  Roberts  Spackman  and  I  invite  my  col- 
leagues to  share  in  this  expression  of  admira- 
tion and  gratitude.  We  will  dearly  miss  her  in 
Sylmar. 


HONORING  BERNARD  SCHAPIRO 


HON.  BENJAMIN  L  CARDIN 

OF  MABTLANO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  17, 1989 

Mr.  CARDIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  23, 
1989,  Mr.  Bernard  Schapiro  will  be  honored 
on  the  occasion  of  his  90th  birthday  by  STEP 
of  Baltimore,  MD.  STEP  is  a  vocational  reha- 
bilitation program,  which  Mr.  Schapiro  helped 
create  for  the  psychiatrically  disabled  popula- 
tion. 

Bernard  Schapiro  also  helped  create  a  com- 
munity-based psychiatric  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram, PEP  [People  Encouraging  People] 
linked  with  Sinai  Hospital  in  Baltimore  in  1 978. 
He  has  remained  active  in  PEP,  and  is  PEP's 
chairman  emeritus.  This  organization  has 
been  used  as  a  national  model. 

Bernard  Schapiro  has  gained  a  great  deal 
of  satisfaction  in  his  work  to  help  less  fortu- 
nate individuals,  particularly  those  crippled  by 
the  pain  of  mental  illness,  to  regain  a  sense  of 
worth  and  to  become  productive,  employable 
members  of  the  greater  Baltimore  metropoli- 
tan community. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  honoring 
Bernard  Schapiro  for  his  many  years  of  com- 
munity service,  as  he  celetirates  his  90th 
birthday. 
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So  the  Norwegians  and  Crown  Prince  Chris- 
tian Frederick  struck  out  on  their  own  to  form 
an  independent  nation,  free  from  the  interfer- 
ences of  both  Oenmaric  and  Sweden.  At  first, 
the  Crown  Prince  had  considered  setting  him- 
self up  as  king  but  instead  wisely  decided  to 
call  for  an  assembly  to  write  a  constitution.  It 
was  a  great  creation,  fired  by  the  desire  for 
personal  freedom  and  national  independence. 
A  constitutional  monarchy  was  formed  and 
Christian  Frederick  chosen  as  king.  Following 
the  example  of  the  United  States,  the  Nonwe- 
gians  set  their  new  government  up  with  a  sep- 
aration among  the  executive,  legislature,  and 
judiciary. 

But  more  than  the  structure  of  government 
was  provided  for  by  the  constitution.  The 
worid  wide  wave  of  freedom  and  human  rights 
spread  over  Norway.  Basic  human  rights  and 
civil  lit>erties  were  guaranteed  so  that  the  gov- 
ernment could  not  infringe  upon  them.  As  Ixjid 
as  the  new  constitution  was,  it  could  not  save 
Norway  from  the  invading  Swedish  armies 
which  were  bent  on  enforcing  Frederick  Vl's 
promise.  Finally  an  Act  of  Union  was  negotiat- 
ed with  Sweden  which  allowed  the  provisions 
of  the  May  17  Constitution  to  remain.  To  this 
day,  the  t^orwegians  are  governed  under  the 
provisions  of  that  great  document. 

Commemorating  a  constitution  and  a  people 
so  dedicated  to  freedom  is  a  great  pleasure. 
The  example  set  by  the  Nonwegian  Constitu- 
tion is  one  that  can  be  marveled  at  to  this 
day.  As  long  as  its  people  remain  committed 
to  democratic  principals,  it  shall  always  t>e  a 
tremendous  nation. 


NORWEGIAN  CONSTITUTION 
DAY 


HON.  DONALD  E.  "BUZ"  LUKENS 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  17, 1989 

Mr.  DONALD  E.  "BUZ"  LUKENS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  commemorate  the 
175th  anniversary  of  the  Norwegian  Constitu- 
tion. It  is  a  pleasure  to  salute  a  nation  which 
has  worthed  tirelessly  for  so  many  years  to 
achieve  and  perpetuate  a  society  based  upon 
justk^e,  freedom,  and  equality. 

The  Norwegian  Constitutk>n  was  adopted 
on  May  17,  1814,  as  a  result  of  the  turbulence 
and  tumult  of  the  Napoleonk:  Wars.  As  the 
armies  of  the  French  swelled  over  continental 
Europe,  the  very  existence  of  Norway  was 
threatened.  It  had  been  coupled  with  Denmark 
as  tfie  Twin  Kingdoms  under  King  Frederick 
VI.  He  had  promised  to  cede  Nonvay  to 
Sweden  once  the  great  wars  had  finally  run 
their  course.  To  the  Nonvegians,  this  was  un- 
acceptable: the  Swedes  had  been  their  en- 
emies for  many  years. 
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I  would  like  to  extend  my  cor>gratulations  to 
the  president  Jerry  Winston,  Capt.  Allan 
DeRosa,  Lt  Ray  Parrish,  2d  Lt.  Mickey  Cap- 
padonna,  and  the  rest  of  the  East  Rutherford 
Emergency  Squad  on  their  50th  anniversary. 
The  residents  of  East  Rutherford  have  been 
most  fortunate  to  have  the  service  of  the 
squad,  and  I  am  sure  that  they  join  me  in 
saying  thank  you  for  all  of  your  efforts  and 
good  luck  in  the  future. 


THE  EAST  RUTHERFORD  EMER- 
GENCY SQUAD:  50  YEARS  OF 
PUBLIC  SERVICE 


HON.  JIM  COURIER 

OF  NTW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  17,  1989 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  recognize  a  distin- 
guished group  of  Americans,  the  East  Ruther- 
ford Emergency  Squad,  of  East  Rutherford, 
NJ.  This  volunteer  organization  has  responded 
to  the  needs  of  the  people  of  East  Rutherford 
for  the  last  five  decades.  They  have  continual- 
ly shown  their  concern  for  the  welfare  and 
safety  of  their  fellow  citizens,  even  at  their 
own  risk.  They  have  served  selflessly  and 
without  any  compensation  other  than  the 
knowledge  that  they  are  performing  a  vital 
public  service. 

It  may  be  transportation  home  from  the  hos- 
pital for  a  senior  citizen,  or  a  heart  attack  suf- 
fered in  the  mkjdie  of  the  night  It  may  be  to 
assist  the  East  Rutherford  Fire  Department  in 
putting  out  a  blaze,  or  to  render  first  aid  at  the 
scene  of  an  automobile  accident  Whatever 
the  call,  the  East  Rutherford  Emergency 
Squad  has  met  the  task  for  50  years. 

The  squad  has  grown  over  the  years  to  help 
meet  its  increased  responsit)ilities.  The  current 
memt)ership  consists  of  approximately  35  vol- 
unteers, equipped  with  two  ambulances  and  a 
rescue  vehkile.  The  volunteers  must  undergo 
training  in  first  aid  and  CPR  and  meet  New 
Jersey  standards  for  Ik^nsing  in  those  proce- 
dures. 


THE  RURAL  HOUSING 
IMPROVEMENT  ACT  OF  1989 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  McDADE 

OF  PENMSTLVAMIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  17,  1989 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  introducing 
bipartisan  legislation  today,  the  Rural  Housing 
Improvement  Act  of  1989,  which  addresses 
the  growing  problem  of  rural  areas  not  beirtg 
adequately  served  by  our  present  housing 
mortgage  delivery  system. 

Representatives  of  America's  small  towns 
and  rural  areas  are  findir>g  with  increasing  fre- 
quency that  our  constituents  are  having  a  diffi- 
cult time  finding  and  financing  affordable 
housing.  The  existing  Federal  Housing  Admin- 
istration and  Veterans'  Administration  loan 
guarantee  programs  are  not  widely  used  in 
rural  areas,  and  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration grants  and  subsidies  are  underfunded 
and  too  restrictive. 

Lending  institutions  are  not  participating  in 
existing  Federal  loan  guarantee  programs  in 
rural  areas  because  they  want  to  deal  in 
larger  volume  loan  packages  and  tfiey  fir>d  the 
Federal  paperwork  requirements  to  tje  overly 
burdensome.  Also  contributing  to  ttie  problem 
is  the  number  of  older  homes  that  might  be  fi- 
nanced if  not  for  the  amount  of  rehabilitation 
that  needs  to  be  undertaken  to  qualify  tor 
Federal  housing  mortgage  programs. 

My  legislation  expands  existing  Federal  pro- 
grams in  a  way  that  will  open  the  doors  of 
home  ownership  to  many  rural  resklents  wt>o 
have  been,  in  effect  kxAed  out  of  housing 
opportunities.  The  bill  is  designed  to  assist 
low  and  nxxlerate  income  people  in  mral 
areas  where  there  is  a  serious  lack  of  mort- 
gage credit  availability.  It  woukj  accomplish 
this  in  a  cost-effective  manner  and  in  a  way 
that  would  not  compete  with  or  reduce  author- 
izations for  very  low  income  assistance. 

The  Rural  Housing  Improvement  Act  estab- 
lishes a  new  and  separate  program  authority 
under  the  section  502  FmHA  program  to  pro- 
vide 100  percent  loan  guarantees  to  buy  or 
construct  a  rrxxlest  single  family  residence. 
The  bill  expands  ttie  cun-ent  program  to  in- 
clude nrKXlerate  income  people.  It  would  allow 
Farm  Credit  Banks,  insurance  companies, 
credit  unions  and  housing  finance  agencies— 
as  well  as  banks,  mortgage  companies  and 
savings  and  loans — to  act  as  lending  institu- 
tions. To  offset  any  kian  losses  incun-ed, 
FmHA  would  charge  lenders  a  1 -percent  loan 
guarantee  fee. 

The  bill  would  establish  a  program  for  the 
preservation  of  existing  and  substandard 
housing  suitable  for  homeownership  by  provkJ- 
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ing  guaranteed  loans  for  repair  and  rehabilita- 
tion of  nval  housing. 

My  legislation  also  creates  a  secondary 
market  for  the  mral  housing  loan  program 
urxler  the  authority  of  the  Federal  Agricultural 
Mortgage  Corporation.  Farmer  Mac's  auttiority 
wouW  be  expanded  to  guarantee  home  mort- 
gage loaro  originated  by  approved  lenders  in 
rural  areas. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  tfwt  the  chairman 
and  vice  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Housing.  Henry  Gonzalez  and  Marqe  Rou- 
KEMA,  are  holding  hearings  tomorrow  on  un- 
derserved  rural  areas.  They  are  to  t>e  com- 
mended for  ttieir  commitment  toward  improv- 
ing housing  opportunities  in  our  f^ation's  njral 
sections.  I  look  forward  to  testifying  at  those 
hearings  arxj  working  with  ttiem  in  ttieir  efforts 
to  make  Federal  housing  programs  more  re- 
sportsive  to  the  needs  of  rural  Amencans. 

Three  members  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Housing.  Congressmen  Doug  Bereuter.  Tom 
RiOGE,  and  Paul  Kanjorski,  are  original 
sponsors  of  ttie  Rural  Housing  Improvement 
Act  of  1969.  I  invite  my  colleagues  to  sponsor 
this  needed  and  wortfiwhile  legislatk)n. 


ADULTS  HEALTH  DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAM 


UMI 


HON.  STENY  H.  HOYER 

OrUABTLAtm 
in  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  17,  1989 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  know, 
May  is  OMer  Amencan's  Month.  Therefore,  I 
wouM  like  to  tell  my  colleagues  about  a  spe- 
cial program,  the  Adults  Health  Development 
Program,  wtwch  was  established  In  my  con- 
gressional distTKt,  the  5th  District  of  Maryland, 
at  the  University  of  Maryland  at  College  Park 
in  1972.  The  Adults  Health  Development  Pro- 
gram coukj  serve  as  an  excellent  prototype 
for  ott>er  universities  ttiat  want  to  establish  In- 
terger>eratk}nal  health  arxJ  wellness  promotmn 
programs. 

Health  arxJ  wellness  promotren  programs 
help  to  keep  our  Natk>n's  senior  citizens 
healthy  arKl  active.  As  tfie  graying  of  America 
continues  and  as  health  costs  continue  to 
rise,  it  is  essential  ttiat  we  develop  arxJ  sup- 
port creative,  cost-effective  and  innovative 
programs  wtiKh  fielp  to  reduce  health  care 
costs.  Health  promotkxi  programs,  like  the 
one  devetoped  at  the  University  of  Maryland, 
can  do  just  that 

The  Adults  Health  Devek)pment  Program 
unites  okler  adults  and  students  in  a  multira- 
cial, multicultural,  mutually  supportive  envirorv 
ment  to  work  towards  promoting  health,  well- 
ness, and  intergenerational  urxlerstanding. 
Trained  students  help  oMer  adults  Improve 
their  health  and  quality  of  life.  The  young 
adults  also  have  the  Invaluable  experierx^e  of 
devetoping  a  ck>se  relatktnship  with  a  seruor 
citizen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  the  artxHe,  "AHDP: 
Toward  Oeveksping  A  National  Network  to 
Promote  Health  and  Wellness,"  whk:h  further 
describes  ttw  University  of  Maryland  program. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  ttiis  artk:le  and 
encourage  the  devetopment  of  wellness  pro- 
grams in  their  own  communities. 
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[Prom  Aging  Network  News,  Dec.  7.  1985.) 

AHDP:  Toward  Developing  a  National 
Network  to  Promote  Health  and  Wellness 

Over  thirty  years  ago,  Dan  Leviton,  gradu- 
ate student,  met  Professor  Warren  R.  John- 
son at  the  University  of  Maryland,  located 
in  College  Park.  Maryland.  Professor  John- 
son was  a  visionary  and  pioneer  in  the  field 
of  health  education  and  human  sexuality. 
He  was  the  founder  and  Director  of  the 
Children's  Health  and  Development  Clinic 
(CHDC).  The  purpose  of  this  clinic  was  to 
promote  positive  l>ody  image  and  psycho- 
motor functioning  of  children,  especially 
those  with  developmental  problems.  Activi- 
ty and  health  education  were  combined  in 
this  revolutionary  program  to  promote 
normal  development  in  the  young  partici- 
pants. 

Professor  Johnson  tiecame  advisor, 
mentor,  friend,  and  later  colleague  to  Levi- 
ton. His  philosophy  of  the  CHDC  and  com- 
prehensive view  of  the  world  would  later 
help  to  lay  the  foundation  for  the  develop- 
ment and  implementation  of  the  Adult's 
Health  and  E>evelopment  Program.  He  also 
assisted  Leviton  In  choosing  his  dissertation 
topic  in  the  area  of  death  and  dying.  This 
made  tioth  Professor  Johnson  and  Leviton 
pioneers  in  their  respective  unconventional 
fields  .  .  .  sexuality  and  death  and  dying. 

The  association  with  Professor  Johnson 
launched  Leviton  into  a  career  as  death  and 
dying  educator  and  thanatologist.  His 
course  on  death  and  dying  t>ecame  one  of 
the  most  popular  classes  at  the  University 
of  Maryland  in  the  70's  and  80's  .  .  .  and 
most  importantly,  the  Adult's  Health  and 
Development  Program  (AHDP)  came  to  life. 

In  1972.  Leviton  esUbllshed  the  AHDP  at 
the  University  of  Maryland.  He  credits  his 
seven  years  of  Involvement  with  the  CHDC 
and  his  interest  In  death  and  dying  to  devel- 
oping the  program.  The  philosophy  of  the 
AHDP  Is  to  bring  a  diverse  group  (yoimg, 
old,  white,  non-white,  Jew,  gentile,  Hispanic. 
Asian,  healthy,  and  disabled)  together  to 
work  toward  common  goals  and  create 
shared  experiences.  Leviton  l)€lleves  strong- 
ly that  economic  deprivation  and  global  con- 
flicts can  often  pit  segments  of  society 
against  each  other.  The  AHDP  can  t>e  seen 
as  one  means  to  eliminate  social  sterotypes 
and  scape  goating. 

procram  profile 

The  AHDP  is  part  of  the  College  of  Physi- 
cal Education,  Recreation,  and  Health  and 
has  a  loose  working  relationship  with  The 
Center  on  Aging.  The  AHDP  Is  truly  inter- 
disciplinary In  focus  In  that  its  program 
staff  (faculty  and  students)  are  affiliated 
with  the  disciplines  of  physical  education, 
recreation,  health  education,  human  devel- 
opment, psychology,  and  education.  Stu- 
dents are  able  to  earn  university  credit  for 
their  participation  In  the  program  and  often 
volunteer  for  several  semesters.  Medical  stu- 
dents can  also  receive  elective  credits 
through  enrollment.  Community  volunteers 
are  also  Involved  In  this  program.  It  Is  not 
unusual  for  90  volunteers  to  participate  in  a 
semester.  The  average  age  of  the  program 
staff  is  23  years  with  the  youngest  having 
lieen  14  years  old. 

The  numl>er  of  older  adult  meml)er8  who 
participate  In  the  AHDP  varies,  usually 
from  45  to  90.  which  tends  to  remain  con- 
sistent over  time.  The  average  age  of  these 
Individuals  is  74  years.  Diversity  could  l>e 
the  appropriate  description  of  these  older 
adults.  Over  33  percent  of  the  participants 
are  institutionalized  patients  residing  at  a 
Veterans    Admlnsltratlon    medical    facility; 
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alMut  25  percent  are  Hispanic  community 
residents;  while  the  remainder  are  black, 
white,  and  Asian,  residing  in  the  communi- 
ty. Most  of  the  participants  residing  In  the 
Institutional  setting  are  male,  while  two- 
thirds  of  those  individuals  residing  in  the 
community  are  female.  The  family  income 
of  these  individuals  is  bi-modal,  that  is, 
alwut  33  percent  reported  income  less  than 
$7,000  annually,  while  33  percent  reported 
Income  over  $20,000  annually.  Health  status 
is  as  diverse  as  race.  Income,  and  national- 
ity. Some  have  l>een  afflicted  with  Alzhei- 
mer's Disease,  cancer.  ol)esity.  arthritis.  Par- 
kinson's Disease,  diabetes,  or  are  recovering 
from  bypass  surgery  and  cerebrovascular 
stroke.  There  are  others  who  are  physically 
healthy  and  active.  Finally,  many  of  these 
Individuals  have  psychiatric  problems  such 
as  uni-polar  and  bi-polar  depression  and 
schizophrenia. 

The  cornerstone  of  the  AHDP  is  the  pair- 
ing of  program  staff  with  an  adult.  Both 
leam  from  this  reciprocal  Interaction.  The 
program  staff  bring  their  professional 
knowledge  and  expertise  to  the  older  indi- 
vidual and  assess  their  special  needs  to  help 
plan  for  their  activity  In  the  program.  The 
older  adults  bring  their  life  experience  to 
the  young  program  staff.  They  have  experi- 
enced the  world  wars,  the  Great  Depression, 
the  Korea  conflict,  intimidation  of  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan,  and  repression  In  Latin  America. 
These  Individuals  have  survived  to  share 
their  story  and  are  repositories  of  history. 
They  can  share  their  long  experience  and  he 
helpful  to  the  program  staff  in  solving  their 
personal  problems. 

A  typical  SATURDAY 

The  AHDP  program  consists  of  nine  pro- 
grams scheduled  on  Saturday  during  a 
school  semester.  Each  Saturday,  from  8:00 
a.m.  to  8:30  a.m..  the  Group  Leaders  meet  to 
discuss  organization  programs,  mix-matched 
meml>ers.  and  program  scheduling.  Prom 
8:30  a.m.  to  9:30  a.m..  program  staff  receive 
training  on  various  topics  related  to  the 
aging  process.  Topics  at  these  sessions  may 
Include  activity-disengagement  theories, 
physical  fitness  safety,  Intimacy  and  sexual- 
ity. Organic  Brain  Syndrome,  psycho-social 
stress,  etc.  After  the  presentation  of  these 
topics,  staff  break  into  small  groups  to 
translate  the  concepts  they  have  learned  to 
their  experience  with  the  older  adult  with 
whom  they  are  paired  during  the  program. 
This  training  feature  is  not  fixed  in  stone 
but  can  t>e  changed  through  program  staff 
evaluation  and  insight  from  the  director,  as- 
sociate director,  consultants,  and  group 
leaders. 

At  9:30  a.m.,  the  older  adults  arrive  on  the 
college  campus.  They  usually  go  with  their 
assigned  program  staff  memt>er  into  either 
a  high  or  low  physical  fitness  group  for 
stretching,  warm-up.  and  social  activity. 
Others  not  Interested  In  this  can  Immediate- 
ly Initiate  the  activity  which  they  enjoy.  Ac- 
tivities can  Include  a  slng-a-long,  aerobic  ac- 
tivity class,  dance,  or  yoga.  Or  It  might  l)e 
weight  training,  bowUng.  swimming,  walk- 
ing, floor  tennis,  trampollning,  table  tennis, 
etc.  These  activities  are  planned  to  promote 
physical  fitness  and  fun  for  the  older  adult. 

Program  staff  assess  the  older  adult's 
physical  health  status,  and  create  a  pro- 
gram of  activities  which  may  l>e  t>eneficial 
in  addressing  the  physical,  emotional,  and 
spiritual  needs  of  the  Individual.  Once  the 
plan  is  put  into  action,  it  Is  evaluated  and 
modified  as  necessary. 

At  11  a.m..  the  health  education  hour 
l>egln8.  The  director,  a  guest  speaker,  or  pro- 
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gram staff  may  discuss  these  topics:  predic- 
tors of  life  satisfaction  and  successful  aging: 
coping  with  stress;  medical  problems  associ- 
ated with  aging;  drug  interaction  and  side- 
effects;  recreation  and  leisure;  osteoporosis; 
and  finally,  grief  and  bereavement.  During 
this  segment,  special  topics  may  be  present- 
ed to  the  Hispanic  participants  through  an 
interpreter.  The  health  education  series  is 
totally  optional.  The  older  adults  can  con- 
tinue to  participate  with  their  physical  ac- 
tivities if  they  choose.  Diuteg  some  semes- 
ters, there  is  an  option  of  joining  a  growth 
and  awareness  group  led  by  a  doctoral  stu- 
dent from  the  Department  of  Psychology. 

At  noon,  lunch  is  served  in  a  common 
room.  This  aspect  of  the  program,  along 
with  the  health  education  hour  and  the 
physical  activities  with  a  friend,  promote 
sharing  among  the  young  and  old.  After  the 
older  adults  leave  the  campus,  the  program 
staff  meet  again  to  discuss  the  day's  activi- 
ties, successes  or  problems,  etc.  This  meet- 
ing ends  at  1:30  p.m. 

The  AHDP  is  present  and  future  oriented. 
It  promotes  wellness  through  its  activity 
program  and  health  education  segments. 
Theory  and  luiowledge  are  translated  into 
practice.  Intervention  is  initiated  If  a  pro- 
gram participant  needs  assistance.  Support 
can  be  provided  to  the  Individual  by  their 
assigned  program  staff  member.  Finally,  re- 
habilitation is  built  into  the  program.  Those 
participants  recovering  from  physical  aiffllc- 
tions  can  work  with  trained  staff  to  Improve 
mobility  and  functioning. 

Play  and  activity  are  Important  Ingredi- 
ents that  will  affect  the  health  and  well- 
being  of  people  .  .  .  that  is,  both  the  older 
adult  and  the  young  program  staff  benefit 
from  participation  in  the  AHDP. 

THE  KUTUKK  TOWARD  A  NATIONAL  NETWORK 

While  an  official  academic  course,  the 
AHDP  receives  no  funding  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Maryland.  Older  adults  are  asked  to 
pay  $50.00  per  semester;  however,  no  one  is 
ever  denied  access  to  the  program.  Partial 
and  full  scholarships  are  available  to  those 
In  financial  need. 

Funding  for  the  continued  operation  of 
the  program  Is  also  received  through  the 
rental  of  Smites,  a  film  that  describes  the 
program,  and  revenues  from  workshops. 
C&P  Telephone,  Xerox,  Gelco  Insurance 
Company,  and  the  Washington  Redskins 
Alumni  Association  are  a  sampling  of  those 
corporations  that  are  represented  on  the 
program's  Board  of  Directors.  This  Board 
continues  to  assist  the  AHDP  program  In 
fund  raising. 

In  1984,  the  AHDP  camp  concept  was  de- 
veloped to  finance  the  existing  program  and 
to  provide  a  model  for  the  establishment  of 
a  National  Network  Plan.  This  camp  Is  a 
four  to  seven  day  program  modeled  after 
the  campus  AHDP  program.  Wellness,  exer- 
cise, health  promotion,  and  fun  are  the 
main  features  of  this  camp  which  caters  to 
those  Individuals  SO  years  and  older. 

Many  organizations  are  examining  the 
AHDP  and  its  effect  on  the  elderly.  Some 
say  that  it  can  delay  institutionalization. 
Others  see  it  as  a  way  to  provide  the  older 
adult  participants  with  more  control  of 
their  lives  .  .  .  and  organizations  would  like 
to  see  the  AHDP  program  Implemented  na- 
tionally. Levlton  states  that  the  Public 
Health  Service  Is  very  Interested  In  Integrat- 
ing the  program  into  their  national  network 
of  Community  Health  Centers.  The  Ameri- 
can Anodation  of  Retired  Persons  has  en- 
couraged submission  of  a  proposal  to  devel- 
op the  AHDP  program  at  other  universities 
and  colleges,  partially  supported  by  camps 
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in  their  community.  Even  politicians  are  no- 
ticing the  potential  of  this  national  net- 
work. Former  Congressman  Paul  G.  Rogers 
who  served  as  Chairman  of  the  n.S.  House 
Subcommittee  on  Health  and  the  Environ- 
ment and  Congressman  Steny  Hoyer  (MD) 
have  publicly  supported  the  AHDP  national 
network  concept. 

Leviton  has  certainly  been  In  the  fore- 
front of  the  early  movements  of  death  edu- 
cation and  health  promotion.  Through  his 
expertise  In  these  two  areas,  determination 
and  vision,  he  continues  to  strive  to  promote 
dignity  and  well-being  of  the  elderly 
through  the  development  of  the  AHDP  na- 
tional network. 

For  further  Information  concerning  the 
AHDP  program,  contact  Dan  Levlton, 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Maryland,  Adult's 
Health  and  Development  Program,  College 
Park,  MD  20742  (301)  454-3295. 


WESTMINSTER  ELEMENTARY 
ONE  OF  PALMETTO'S  FINEST 


HON.  BUTLER  DERRICK 

OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  17,  1989 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  all 
of  my  colleagues  to  be  aware  of  tfie  fact  that 
Westminster  Elementary  School  recently  was 
honored  as  the  "Palmetto's  Finest"  in  my  dis- 
trict. 

A  banner  now  on  display  there  proclaims 
Westminster  Elementary  as  one  of  only  six 
schools  so  honored  in  South  Carolina. 

All  of  us  realize  that  an  elementary  educa- 
tion is  one  of  the  most  important  experiences 
for  any  child.  After  the  family,  elementary 
school  is  the  most  influential  institution  in  their 
lives.  In  most  cases,  this  is  where  our  young- 
sters first  learn  at>out  themselves  and  the 
world  around  them. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  countless 
schools  since  my  election  to  Congress  15 
years  ago.  And  I'm  pleased  to  report  that 
many  of  the  students  I've  talked  with  recently 
seem  to  be  getting  more  out  of  school  than 
ever  before.  Teachers  are  challenging  them  to 
excel  and  they're  responding  to  the  challenge. 

Westminster  Elementary's  faculty,  students, 
and  parents  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  this 
special  recognition.  At  a  time  when  our 
schools  are  coming  under  close  scrutiny — and 
in  some  cases  being  criticized — it  is  clear  to 
all  of  us  who  know  of  the  high  educational 
standards  being  set  and  maintained  there, 
that  Westminster  Elementary  is  obviously 
doing  a  lot  of  things  right 
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County,  and  he  is  being  honored  by  his 
friends  on  Monday.  May  22.  1989  in  a  salute 
to  his  many  achievements. 

What  makes  Ernie  Wissinger  a  truly  out- 
standing American  is  the  fact  that  he  not  only 
was  successful  in  his  many  busir>ess  enter- 
prises, but  that  he  always  gave  back  to  his 
community  the  fruits  of  his  success.  He 
shared  not  only  his  financial  support,  but  he 
gave  of  himself.  His  interests  were  not  fo- 
cused on  one  group,  but  on  many.  He  served 
on  ttie  board  of  directors  of  the  Blair  County 
Easter  Seals  Society;  he  was  the  Penns' 
Wood  Council  of  Boy  Scouts  Man  of  the  Year; 
he  received  the  Altoona  Rotary  Paul  Harris 
Fellowship  Award;  he  was  director  of  Junkx 
Achievement  of  Blair  County.  He  supported 
the  Altoona  Symphony  Orchestra.  Pennsylva- 
nia Public  Television,  and  the  Altoona  Family 
YMCA. 

I  believe  I  speak  for  Ernie  when  I  mention 
his  greatest  achievement,  however,  and  that 
is  his  family.  His  beloved  wife,  Ruth,  recently 
passed  avray.  Ernie  should  be  comforted  by 
the  knowledge  that  he  was  a  devoted  hus- 
band and  that  their  union  was  blessed  by  chil- 
dren, grandchiklren  and  great-grandchildren. 
Ernie  is  a  dedicated  family  man  and  one  look 
at  this  beautiful  family  is  testimony  to  his  dedi- 
catxjn  to  them. 

Blair  County  has  been  enriched  by  Emie 
Wissinger's  presence,  and  I  stand  here  today 
to  add  my  personal  salute  to  this  great  man. 


A    TRIBUTE    TO    ERNIE    E.    WIS- 
SINGER OP  BLAIR  COUNTY.  PA 


HON.  BUD  SHUSTER 

or  PENHSTLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  17,  1989 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
share  with  the  Members  of  Congress  the  out- 
standing achievements  of  Mr.  Emest  E.  Wis- 
singer of  Blair  County,  PA.  Since  1946,  Emie 
has  been  the  steward  of  the  major  growth  and 
expansion  of  his  grocery  markets  in   Blair 


CONGRESSMAN  DAVID  OBEY  ON 
MEDIA  COVERAGE  OP  THE 
CONGRESS 


HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  17,  1989 
Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Congressman 
David  Obey,  our  distinguished  colleague  from 
Wisconsin,  has  a  k>ng  and  illustrious  career  in 
tfie  Congress.  He  has  played  an  important 
role  during  his  servrce  in  this  body  in  bringing 
about  important  and  progressive  changes  that 
have  taken  place  here.  On  tfie  matter  of 
ethKS,  tfie  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has 
been  one  of  tfie  preeminent  leaders  in  tfie 
passage  of  the  ethKS  legislatk>n  for  Members 
of  Congress. 

Recently,  Mr.  Speaker,  Congressman  Obey 
delivered  an  important  speech  before  the 
Center  for  National  Poltey  in  which  he  raised  a 
number  of  highly  signlfk»nt  issues  with  regard 
to  the  natk}nal  news  media  and  media  cover- 
age of  the  activies  of  the  Congress.  That 
speech  deserves  the  attention  of  those  of  us 
who  serve  in  this  House,  as  well  as  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  Mr.  Obey's  speech  In 
the  Record: 

RnCARKS  OF  CONGRKSSMAN  DaVID  OBET 

There  is  a  whole  lot  that  I  would  rather 
talk  to  you  about  today.  I  would  prefer  to 
talk  about  foreign  policy  issues,  about  eco- 
nomic issues,  about  Ideas  I  have  for  chang- 
ing the  budget  process,  but,  because  I  care 
about  the  democratic  process  and  democrat- 
ic Institutions,  today  what  I  want  to  talk  to 
you  about  is  the  subject  of  ethics. 
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I  do  ao  with  some  trepidation.  I  doubt  it 
would  do  any  good.  As  my  favorite  philoso- 
pher. Archy  the  Cockroach,  observed  once, 
"Just  as  aoon  as  the  uplifters  get  a  country 
reformed,  it  slips  into  a  nose  dive."  In  doing 
ao.  I  want  to  talk  a  little  about  the  Con- 
greai,  the  press,  and  the  health  of  our  politi- 
cal institutions.  I  do  so  from  the  perspective 
of  a  life-long,  idealistic  Wisconsin  progres- 
sive reformer. 

Let  me  start  by  saying  that  I  have  worked 
ao  years  in  this  city,  and  I  have  never  liked 
this  city  less  than  I  do  at  this  moment.  I 
know  of  no  Member  who  tias  been  a  strong- 
er critic  of  Congress  than  I  iiave  been.  Some 
examples: 

(1)  I  wrote  the  code  of  ethics  under  which 
the  Speaker  is  now  being  Judged.  That  act 
cost  me  the  chairmanship  of  the  Budget 
Committee  in  1980  l>ecause  those  reform  ef- 
forts cost  some  Members  $100,000  a  year 
and  they  never  forgave  me  for  it,  even 
though  I  was  simply  doing  a  Job  I  was  asked 
to  do  by  the  leadership  for  the  good  of  the 
institution. 

(2)  I  wrote  the  rules  changes  that  blew  up 
the  concentration  of  power  on  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
old  bulls  who  ran  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee like  their  own  plantation. 

(3)  The  last  campaign  reform  bill  that  suc- 
cessfully passed  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives was  my  bill— the  Obey-Railsback  bill. 

(4)  In  '81  and  '82,  when  the  Congress  was 
swooning  before  Ronald  Reagan  and  swal- 
lowing the  tax  and  budget  frauds  that  led  to 
today's  disgraceful  deficits  and  even  more 
disgraceful  abandonment  of  the  poor  and 
the  poorly  connected,  I  authored  the  major 
proi^easive  alternative  to  both  the  Republi- 
can and  Democratic  packages  and  raised 
more  hell  about  the  institution's  knee-buck- 
ling than  anybody  around.  So,  I  think  my 
credentials  as  a  critic  of  Congress  are  safe. 

But.  I  think  I  am  a  responsible  critic  and  a 
careful  and  fair  one.  I  criticize  to  strength- 
en, not  to  injure,  the  institution,  which  is 
the  world's  oldest,  truly  independent  legisla- 
tive body.  I  devote  so  much  of  my  time  to 
institutional  questions  because  I  do  not  he- 
lieve  democracy  can  function  as  an  atomized 
society.  Democractic  societies  require  strong 
institutions  in  order  to  preserve  democratic 
values,  and  no  institution  ts  more  important 
or  more  vulnerable  to  the  pressures  and  pas- 
sions of  society  than  the  Congress. 

Political  electricity  runs  hotter  through 
congressional  wiring  than  it  does  ttirough 
any  other  branch.  The  courts  function 
largely  behind  closed  doors.  They  ask  ques- 
tions in  public  but  make  choices  in  private. 
They  are  designed  by  our  Founding  Fathers 
to  be  insulated  from  and  unresix>n8ible  to 
public  pressures.  There  is  plenty  of  insula- 
tion on  their  political  wiring.  The  Presiden- 
cy is  leas  insulated  but  is  again,  by  design, 
much  more  remote  and  insulated  from  daily 
grass  roots  heat  than  is  the  Congress.  If  you 
doubt  that,  compare  the  visitors  in  Presi- 
dent Bush's  Office  each  day  with  the  vlsi- 
ton  in  mine.  When  the  President  wants  to 
put  a  little  extra  on  his  political  fast  ball  or 
when  he  wants  a  little  more  insulation  from 
the  heat  of  the  political  current,  he  relies 
on  the  heavy  duty  protection  afforded  by 
his  role  as  Chief  of  State. 

The  Congress  has  no  such  political  insula- 
tion. We  were  designed  by  our  Founding  Fa- 
thers not  to.  We  can't  put  a  top  secret  clas- 
sificaUon  label  on  our  mistakes.  We  make 
our  mistakes  on  C-span.  in  full  public  view. 
We  don't  work  In  the  bowels  of  the  Execu- 
tive Office  Building  or  in  the  almost  clois- 
tered chambers  of  the  Supreme  Court.  We 
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work  in  an  open  room,  with  the  public  look- 
ing right  down  on  us  and  our  adversaries 
seated  10  feet  away.  We  are  immersed  in  po- 
litical sparks  every  weekend  when  we  go 
home  to  our  districts.  And  because  Congress 
is  so  vulnerable  to  voltage  surges  in  the  po- 
litical system,  I  cannot  stand  by  and  allow 
some  of  the  viciously  warped  attaclcs  on 
that  institution  to  go  unanswered. 

The  last  attack  on  Congress,  as  an  institu- 
tion, lias  come  in  the  context  of  the  Na- 
tion's most  recent  concern  with  ethics.  I 
think  ethics  are  important  in  a  democracy. 
They  define  relationships  in  our  private 
lives,  and  they  are  crucial  to  public  confi- 
dence in  our  public  actions.  But.  ethics  need 
to  l>e  applied  in  their  broadest  sense,  and 
they  should  be  practiced  as  much  as  they 
are  preached  by  the  one  institution  which 
has  often  applied  a  different  standard  to 
Congress  than  it  has  to  itself —the  Washing- 
ton Press  Corps. 

I  tiave  immense  respect  for  the  press  as  an 
institution  and  profound  respect  and  even 
affection  for  many  reporters.  People  like 
Dave  Broder,  Al  Hunt,  Dave  Rogers,  Haynes 
Johnson.  Jack  Kole,  Liz  Drew,  Charlie 
McDowell.  Rich  Cohen.  Mary  McOrory,  and 
others  are  valuable,  national  resources.  So 
are  many  others.  They  help  make  tliis  socie- 
ty work.  But.  too  many  others,  even  some 
who  on  most  occasions  do  a  first-rate  Job, 
often  display  a  mean-mindedness  and  reck- 
less disregard  for  balance  and  fair  play  in 
their  skewing  of  the  Congress. 

While  the  Post  has  won  the  annual  award, 
I  think  I  would  like  to  nominate  for  the 
Morton  Downey  Award  of  the  Month  two 
publications  with  a  fine  history  who  ought 
to  iuiow  better— Time  and  Newsweek.  Time 
and  Newsweek,  in  their  coverage  of  the 
payraise  issue  and  the  Wright  case,  have,  in 
their  broad  brush  since  coverage  of  the  Con- 
gress as  an  institution,  displayed  the  ethics 
of  an  aUey  cat. 

Let  me  give  you  some  examples:  First,  the 
payraise  coverage.  Newsweek  ran  an  article 
on  February  13  which  said  that  "The  case 
for  a  congressional  payraise  is  far  from 
clear."  So  far,  so  good.  Who  could  quarrel 
with  their  right  to  say  that?  But,  the  prob- 
lem is,  that  the  article  then  went  on  from 
there  to  cite  as  evidence  the  fact  that  most 
Members  take  speaking  fees  of  up  to  $2,000 
a  clip.  In  the  Senate,  up  to  40  percent  of 
their  salary. 

That  article  perversely  ignored  the  fact 
that  the  payraise  had  been  proposed  as  part 
of  a  trade  off  that  would  have  eliminated 
the  very  income  Newsweek  Implied  would  be 
a  supplement  to  the  new  public  salary. 
Buried  5  columns  away  was  a  one  sentence 
reference  to  Congress'  intention  to  elimi- 
nate that  income.  My  point?  If  they  wanted 
to  kick  the  payraise.  be  my  guest.  But  don't 
tlirough  sleight-of-hand  writing,  put  It  in  a 
false  context. 

Time  was  similarly  selective  in  its  use  of 
numbers  to  describe  the  relationship  of  the 
payraise  to  Inflation,  by  focusing  only  on 
the  years  from  1987  to  1989,  conveniently 
forgetting  the  13  years  in  the  last  20  that 
Congress  voted  to  exclude  itself  from  pay- 
raises. 

Time  magazine  in  Its  stories  on  pay  and  on 
the  Jim  Wright  probe  showed  an  interesting 
willingness  to  take  note  of  the  speaker's 
physical  features.  What  was  described  on 
February  13  as  "Country  boy  grin"  (that  is 
considered  a  compliment  where  I  come 
from,  but  in  this  town  it  Is  often  an  elitist 
put-down  by  url>an  snobs)  had  evolved  to  a 
"leering  grin"  in  its  April  17  issue  which  was 
also  eml>ellished  with  references  to  "slick- 
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backed  hair  and  caterpillar  eyebrows".  If  we 
are  going  to  get  in  the  business  of  dragging 
in  physical  or  facial  features  to  set  the  tone 
for  analysis,  I  can  franidy  say  that  there  are 
a  few  reporters  whose  looks  don't  especially 
tiirill  me,  either. 

That  same  Time  magazine  article  then 
went  on  to  suggest  that  the  Speaker's  deal- 
ings were  "probably  not  unseemly  enough 
to  violate  the  shabby  standards  of  Capitol 
Hill."  That  is  an  interesting  comment,  writ- 
ten by  a  reporter  who  fought  against  fur- 
ther disclosure  of  income  for  reporters 
during  the  recent  squabble  in  the  House 
peridoical  gallery.  It  is  also  a  quaint  com- 
ment, given  the  history  of  that  same  maga- 
zine's coverage. 

Oaylord  Nelson,  whose  ethical  standards  I 
believe  are  unquestioned,  told  me  recently 
that  unless  memory  fails  him  wliile  he  was 
holding  hearings  on  generic  drug  pricing 
and  drug  company  profits,  those  hearings 
were  lieing  thrashed  by  a  reporter,  who 
worked  for  Time  magazine  and  who  held 
large  holdings  of  drug  company  stock.  I 
don't  suggest  that  Time  magazine  has 
shabby  standards  because  of  the  question- 
able conduct  of  an  individual  reporter  who 
may  have  had  a  conflict  of  interest,  but  I 
ttiink  the  House  of  Representatives  is  enti- 
tled to  the  same  kind  of  fair  review. 

But  the  worst  example  of  institution 
trashing  that  I  have  seen  in  my  20  years 
here  was  the  article  that  appeared  in  News- 
week on  April  24  about  the  Congress.  The 
kindest  sentence  in  that  article  was  one  that 
read:  "As  a  group  today's  Congressmen  are 
less  venal  and  better  educated  than  their 
predecessors."  And,  oh  yes,  it  had  one  other 
5  word  positive  reference  to  the  Congress: 
"Many  are  diligent  and  honest",  it  said,  but 
even  that  statement  was  contained  in  a  sen- 
tence that  was  an  attack  on  Congress  and  in 
an  article  that  was  a  relentless  16-column  6- 
page  hatchet  Job  on  the  Congress  as  an  in- 
stitution. Peppered  with  words  such  as 
brothel,  venal,  spineless,  meaningless,  ster- 
Ue,  whore,  loathing,  hypocrisy,  filthy,  infa- 
mous, and  parochial.  It  described  a  congres- 
sional lifestyle  with  terms  such  as  exotic 
and  splendor.  It  even  calls  the  Republican 
Club  elegant.  To  anybody  with  taste,  the 
Republican  Club  is  about  as  elegant  as 
Ritter  &  Deutsch  Funeral  Home  in  my 
home  town  and  Just  about  as  Inviting. 

That  article  attacks  Congress  for  Its  obses- 
sion with  visibility  and  works  overtime  to 
leave  the  suggestion  that  the  average  con- 
gressional day  is  spent  in  an  obsessive  hunt 
for  television  coverage.  It  has  a  long  section 
suggesting  that  a  day  in  Congress  could 
begin  with  an  8:00  C-SPAN  interview,  fol- 
lowed by  a  rush  to  the  hearing  covered  by 
C-SPAN,  followed  by  a  dash  to  the  TV  gal- 
lery for  interviews,  and  a  rush  to  do  satellite 
feeds  to  your  district,  followed  by  an  after- 
noon session  to  convert  a  floor  statement 
into  a  campaign  spot  (something,  by  the 
way,  which  is  absolutely  against  House  rules 
as  any  cub  reporter  should  know),  capped 
by  a  5  p.m.  cable  news  interview.  It  even 
then  goes  on  to  ridicule  our  lust  for  squeez- 
ing in  an  appearance  on  "Good  Morning 
America,"  sandwiched  in  between  a  mud 
wrestler  and  a  stripper. 

I  would  make  Just  3  points  in  response  to 
that  tripe:  (1)1  did  not  know  that  Congress 
was  responsible  for  the  Junk  that  often 
passes  for  news  on  network  morning  TV 
shows.  (2)  I  thought  that  C-SPAN  was  a 
public  service  Installed  in  response  to  public 
and  press  demand,  not  the  other  way 
around.  I  do  not  recall  that  the  press  had  to 
be  dragged  kicking  and  screaming  into  sup- 
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porting  televised  coverage  of  the  House.  It 
seems  to  me  it  was  the  other  way  around— 
that  Congress  was  most  reluctant  to  put  the 
House  in  daytime  competition  with  network 
soaps.  (3)  In  terms  of  our  hunger  for  net- 
worli  coverage,  I  would  simply  like  to  point 
out  that  I  have  turned  down  21  requests  for 
network  interviews  over  the  last  year.  I  have 
accepted  only  5  or  6  because  I  get  tired  of 
serving  for  12  seconds  as  a  fleeting  talking 
head  in  somebody  else's  already  written 
script. 

My  day,  if  there  is  anyone  from  Newsweek 
listening.  Is  quite  different.  It  begins,  usual- 
ly at  8:00,  not  with  C-SPAN,  but  in  my 
office  or  somewhere  on  the  Hill  doing  the 
business  I'm  paid  to  do.  From  9:00  to  10:00, 
I'm  usually  being  prepared  by  staff.  Prom 
10:00  to  12:00  or  1:00,  I'm  usually  in  a  hear- 
ing. When  those  hearings  are  done,  I  usual- 
ly wind  up  back  in  the  office  or  on  the  floor. 
Most  of  that  time  is  spent  on  the  phone  or 
dealing  with  other  Members.  I  generally 
leave  my  office  about  7:30  or  8:00  that 
night.  And  after  taking  time  to  watch  Night 
Court  or  Cheers,  in  order  to  wind  down.  If  I 
get  home  in  time  to  do  that,  I  settle  down  to 
a  good  2  hours  of  evening  reading  to  be 
ready  for  the  next  day's  hearings.  Two  days 
last  week,  because  of  a  serious  problem  in 
my  district,  I  did  not  get  home  for  supper 
untU  10:00. 

I,  frankly,  spend  much  of  my  time  avoid- 
ing national  news  magazines  because  my  ex- 
perience is  usually  that  you  spend  20  min- 
utes or  so  to  help  some  reporter  understand 
a  story,  and  as  often  as  not,  the  story  will  be 
quite  different  than  was  suggested  to  you 
during  the  interview.  It,  frankly,  isn't  worth 
the  bother  for  people  like  me  who  often 
have  to  choose  between  doing  our  work  or 
taking  the  time  to  explain  it  to  some  Wash- 
ington press  person,  who  thinks  that  the 
continent  ends  with  the  Appalachian  Moun- 
tains. 

The  Newsweek  article  also  says  that  staff 
aides  are  raised  in  a  culture  where  trading 
votes  for  money  or  pleasure  is  just  another 
day  at  the  office.  That  is  so  piggish  it 
doesn't  deserve  comment. 

The  author  also  talks  about  junkets  to 
Paris  Air  Shows.  I  have  never  been  to  the 
Paris  Air  Show,  myself,  but  I  wonder  how 
many  news  magazines  who  annually  make 
reference  to  it  ever  run  stories  about  fun 
loving  congressional  junkets  to  places  like 
the  Sudan,  Ethiopia,  the  Philippines,  Cal- 
cutta, Peshawar,  Managua,  Honduras,  or 
Contra  camps  where  you  can  have  the  fun 
of  sitting  and  talking  with  17-yr.  old  kids 
with  their  faces,  arms,  and  guts  blown  away. 
Am  I  saying  they  shouldn't  report  the  Paris 
Air  Show?  I  don't  care.  I  am  saying  that  it 
might  be  nice  if  in  the  same  story  that  ran  2 
weeks  ago  they  had  reported  some  of  the 
others. 

The  article  also  swoons  about  the  fancy 
receptions  we  get  to  go  to.  Have  you  ever 
seen  B-339  Raybum?  Do  you  really  think 
that  we  want  to  go  to  those  receptions?  We 
sometimes  do,  out  of  courtesy  to  local  con- 
stituents who  having  traveled  1,000  mUes 
have  the  quaint  idea  that  it  would  be  nice  if 
they  could  see  their  Congressman.  Those  re- 
ceptions are  like  Ronald  Reagan's  remark 
about  California  Redwoods:  "When  you 
seen  one,  you  seen  them  aU." 

The  article  also  says,  "Members  live  a  vir- 
tually expense-free  existence."  If  that  is  so, 
why  do  I  pay  40%  of  the  cost  of  my  health 
coverage  in  insurance  premiums  when  in 
the  private  sector,  many  corporations  cover 
60,  80  and  100%  of  the  cost  of  health  premi- 
ums? If  we  have  free  health  care  as  was  in- 
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dicated  with  nauseating  regularity  by  many 
stories  during  the  payraise  fight,  why  did  I 
have  to  pay  $1500  for  my  stay  in  the  hospi- 
tal two  months  ago?  If  we  live  in  an  ex- 
pense-free existence,  why  is  it  that  after  20 
years  of  service  here,  outside  of  my  home  in 
Washington,  my  home  in  my  hometown, 
and  a  $10,000  V^  share  of  a  tiny  cottage  in 
my  district,  I  have  $15,000  in  savings  and  ab- 
solutely no  other  Investments,  holdings,  or 
investment  income  of  any  kind? 

Newsweek  also  revealed  the  shocking  news 
that  the  Senate  and  House  Members  get  an 
allowance  "for  sojourns  back  home  to  mix 
with  constituents  on  4-day  weekends."  That 
shocking  revelation  appeared  one  sentence 
before  the  comment  that  those  same  Mem- 
bers "live  in  an  essentially  Insular  world". 
How  we  can  live  in  an  insular  world  when 
constituents  lobby  us  in  our  offices  every 
day  and  when  we  return  to  our  districts 
every  weekend  was  not  quite  explained.  It  is 
those  very  trips  home  that  guarantee  that 
Members  of  Congress  will  live  in  a  far  less 
insular  world  than  members  of  the  press 
corps,  who  spend  most  of  their  lives  within 
the  jaded  and  cynical  confines  of  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  Any  member  of  the  press  who 
thinks  that  those  4-day  weekends  are  vaca- 
tions is  hereby  invited  to  travel  with  me  to 
my  district  the  next  time  I  go  home. 

I  should  not  have  to  say  this,  but  I  will. 
Those  trips  back  home  are  a  necessary  part 
of  our  staying  in  touch,  maintaining  an 
awareness  of  what  is  happening  in  the  dis- 
tricts we  represent.  But  they  do  exact  a 
heavy  personal  toll.  I  average,  over  the 
course  of  2  years,  about  every  other  week- 
end back  in  the  district.  That  is  a  lot  of 
weekends  to  deny  your  wife  and  your  kids.  I 
don't  do  it  because  I  love  traveling  around 
airports  missing  connections.  I  do  it  because 
it  is  the  price  the  public  expects  us  to  pay  to 
stay  in  touch,  and  I  make  absolutely  no 
apology  for  It,  except  to  my  family  for  the 
loss  of  the  shared  experiences  of  birthdays, 
baseball  games,  and  piano  recitals  that  in 
the  end  make  life  special. 

The  article  also  says,  "Most  staff  is  em- 
ployed to  enhance  re-election."  Is  George 
Bush's  staff  hired  to  diminish  his?  Are  re- 
porters hired  to  lose  circulation?  We've  all 
also  seen  the  stories,  reviewing  in  shocked 
tones,  the  fact  that  Members  of  Congress 
actually  have  offices,  and  desks,  and  type- 
writers, and  telephones,  and  parking  spaces. 
What  is  so  shocking  about  that?  Do  you 
know  of  any  business  executive  who  doesn't 
consider  that  a  normal  part  of  doing  busi- 
ness? 

I  vote  hundreds  of  times  a  year.  I  receive 
50,000  letters  from  home  each  year.  And 
you  know  people  who  write  those  letters 
have  the  quaint  notion  that  the  votes  I  cast 
should  be  well  thought  out  and  they  expect 
me  to  answer  their  letters.  Occasionally, 
they  even  expect  a  thoughtful  response.  If 
staff  is  a  perk  rather  than  a  business  neces- 
sity, then  why  can't  Time  and  Newsweek 
put  out  their  magazines  without  benefit  of 
the  helping  hands  from  their  Washington 
reporters.  I  represent  530,000  people.  How 
many  members  of  the  Washington  press 
corps  represent  that  many  people?  How 
many  of  you  would  pay  the  personal  price? 
How  many  of  you  could  do  it  as  well? 

The  Newsweek  article  also  excoriates  Con- 
gress for  the  honoraria  scam.  I  want  to 
make  only  one  point.  Congress  has  no  need 
to  apologize  to  the  press  on  that  one.  In 
1977,  when  we  were  imposing  tighter  limits 
on  outside  income  a  number  of  highly  re- 
spected members  of  the  press  opposed  those 
limits,  and  Instead,  supported  disclosure  as 
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an  adequate  protection  of  the  public  inter- 
est. Walter  Plncus,  wrote  a  very  thoughtful 
article  the  day  my  reform  package  was  on 
the  floor,  urging  that  it  be  defeated  because 
it  was  too  common-causish  and  went  too  far. 
He  even  attacked  us  for  not  having  an  ex- 
ception for  book  royalties— we  did,  but  he 
had  misunderstood  our  package. 

All  I  will  say  to  the  press  on  this  score  is 
at  least  Congress  discloses  both  the  source 
and  the  amount  of  its  speaking  fees.  Com- 
pare that  to  the  practice  in  the  fourth 
estate.  The  Washington  Post  reported,  for 
instance,  that  2  rest>ected  columnists,  earn 
$500,000  per  year  on  speeches.  E>o  you  think 
they  could  enhance  their  political  notoriety 
and  hence  their  earning  power  by  being 
more  thoughtful  or  more  hyper,  more  ana- 
lytical or  more  confrontational? 

A  Newsweek  reporter,  who  I  find  on  most 
occasions  to  be  a  thoroughly  professional 
and  thoughtful  reporter,  suggested  that  she 
didn't  mind  disclosing  her  source  of  income 
but  did  object  to  answering  how  much  she 
made  several  months  ago,  calling  the  re- 
quest for  information  "voyeurism".  Henry 
Fairlie  and  Ken  Adelman  pointed  out  that 
the  more  controversial  journalists  become 
the  more  they  can  earn  on  the  lecture  cir- 
cuit. Newsweek's  Rich  Thomas,  who  favors 
disclosure,  says  his  speeches  are  "on  general 
economic  policy";  so  are  mine.  I  love  to  talk 
about  economics  and  budgets. 

Of  course,  reporters  are  right  when  they 
say  that  there  must  be  a  higher  standard 
than  that  of  the  market  place  for  those  of 
us  in  public  service.  That's  why  Members  of 
Congress  do  disclose  the  amounts  and 
sources  of  their  outside  income,  even 
though  those  who  report  our  actions  and 
shape  public  opinion  in  the  process  do  not- 
disregarding  Adlai  Stevenson's  warning  that 
"Those  who  corrupt  the  public  mind  may  do 
evil  just  as  great  as  those  who  steal  the 
public  purse". 

I  would  simply  suggest  that  as  we  see  the 
press  posing  for  more  holy  pictures  on 
ethics,  they  ought  to  at  least  think  about 
the  ethical  standards  that  allow  them  to 
smear  an  entire  institution  for  the  conduct 
of  a  few  of  our  Members.  And  I  think  they 
ought  to  do  some  thinking  about  the  stand- 
ards of  their  own  institution,  as  well.  They 
also  ought  to  ask  why  they  have  exhibited 
such  a  different  measuring  stick  to  some  of 
their  pet  people  in  this  town's  power  struc- 
ture. 

Example:  the  former  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  held  $250,000  in  Chemical  Bank 
Stock,  a  bank  which  had  large  debt  holdings 
in  the  Third  World,  while  he  managed 
policy  on  Third  World  Debt,  an  issue  of  cru- 
cial Importance  to  that  and  many  other 
banks.  I  do  not  for  a  moment  believe  that 
any  decision  he  made  had  anything  whatso- 
ever to  do  with  those  holdings.  I  think  he  is 
too  honorable  a  man  to  think  that  way.  But, 
if  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee had  had  similar  holdings,  he  would 
have  been  crucified. 

Or,  what  about  the  President?  Mark 
Shields,  God  Bless  him,  tried  to  point  out 
the  difference  between  the  press'  handling 
of  congressional  appearances  of  conflict  of 
interest  with  the  Incident  in  which  18 
wealthy  friends  chipped  in,  at  least  $155,000 
each,  to  buy  a  7200  sq.  ft.  house  for  $2^  mil- 
lion for  the  use  of  President  Reagan.  The 
house  was  apparently  purchased  2V^  years 
before  the  President  left  office.  Shields  ob- 
served, "Admirers  of  Reagan  defended  the 
house  purchase  by  pointing  out  that  Nancy 
never  liked  the  ranch."  I  understand  that 
the  President  is  now  paying  rent  for  that 
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house,  but  everyone  likes  Ronald  Reacan  ao 
no  Questions  asked.  But  as  Shields  pointed 
out.  "The  House  leader  or  chairman  who  ac- 
cepted the  kindness  of  16  unnamed.  Inde- 
pendently wealthy  benefactors  would  be 
committing  political  suldde.  It  Is  more  than 
double  standards,  it's  tough  standards  and 
no  standards." 

In  response  to  some  of  the  malarkey  being 
peddled  these  days  about  the  anziousness  of 
the  Congress  to  shield  any  and  all  Members 
from  the  consequences  of  wrong  doing. 
David  Broder  pointed  out  that  "in  the  past 
10  years,  the  House  has  moved  to  ezpell  4 
Members  for  misconduct.  *  *  *  it  has  for- 
mally censured  4  Members."  "Reprimands 
or  other  forms  of  mild  fault-flncUng  were 
voted  on  another  doaen  Members,  most  of 
whom  have  subsequently  resigned  from  the 
House,  been  defeated  or  have  removed 
themselves  to  less  exacting  and  more  per- 
missive surroundings." 

Broder  then  goes  on  to  say,  "That  Is 
hardly  a  pattern  suggesting  a  calculated, 
callous  Indifference  to  the  rules  of  con- 
duct." He  then  goes  on  to  point  out  that 
"Out  of  the  15  or  more  Members  who  have 
felt  the  stings  of  ethics  Investigations,  only 
3  have  been  Republicans."  He  then  conclud- 
ed by  saying,  "If  the  Democrats  in  control 
of  that  so-called  corrupt  Institution  are 
trying  to  punish  their  adversaries  and 
trying  to  protect  their  own.  they  need  glass- 
es." 

He  concluded  that  by  saying.  "Contrast 
that  record,  if  you  will,  with  the  repeated 
instanfys  of  cover-ups,  conflicts  of  Interest 
and  plain  old-fashioned  corruption  that 
have  come  to  light  in  the  executive  branch 
in  the  past  decade.  And  think  about  the 
number  of  times  that  a  President  has 
rushed  out  to  defend,  rather  than  denounce, 
the  culprit— to  pronounce  that,  in  his  eyes, 
Charley  the  chlseler  Is  still  a  national  hero 
or  a  good  friend."  As  Broder  noted.  "The 
record  shows  that  the  House  has  done  a 
whole  lot  more  to  cleanse  itself  than  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  can  claim.  So  spare  us 
please,  this  malarkey." 

In  judging  the  ^jpUcation  of  ethical 
standards,  it  might  be  useful  to  take  note  of 
the  testimony  of  former  Congressman  Otis 
Pike,  who  appeared  before  the  new  House 
Task  Force  on  Ettiics  on  wtiich  I  serve.  Just 
last  week.  Otis  Pike  was  a  tough,  decent, 
valuable,  gutsy,  and  ethical  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  who  chose  to 
leave  the  House,  rather  than  ciiange  his 
personal  financial  Income  situation  as  re- 
quired by  the  ethics  package  which  I 
pushed  through  the  House  in  1977. 

This  is  what  he  said  last  week:  "Ethics  has 
replaced  mom,  the  flag  and  apple  pie." 
Ethics  are  In  and  must  have  their  day.  So 
did  the  pursuit  of  witches  In  New  England 
and  heretics  in  Spain,  both  embraced  by 
gentlemen  so  positive  that  they  were 
uniquely  qualified  to  oversee  the  morals  of 
othen  that  they  had  no  qualms  atwut  in- 
flicting excnicuating  pain  on  those  other 
people.  Always,  of  course,  in  order  to  make 
them  better  people  and  the  world  a  better 
place. 

He  then  went  on  to  say.  "When  you  legis- 
late ethics,  you  are  shooting  at  a  moving 
target.  Anybody  that  can  spend  10  or  20 
years  pondering  what  to  do  about  easy 
JMues  like  add  rain  or  where  to  dump  nucle- 
ar waste  may  not  be  able  to  give  enough 
lead  to  targeU  that  have  pusaled  aU  the  reU- 
gions  of  the  world  for  mUlenia." 

He  then  went  on  to  say,  "Ethics  Is  not  as 
great  a  problem  with  Congress  as  is  courage. 
This  Nation  was  built  by  men  who  couldn't. 
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and  wouldn't  have  lived  by  your  rules  (the 
rules  of  the  House).  They  were  terrible  men 
who  drank  caroused  and  gambled.  Some 
kept  mistresses:  some  were  worse.  They  con- 
nived and  made  deals  and  some  grew  rich  In 
office."  "Robert  Morris  of  Pennsylvania, 
who  the  old  text  books  called  the  financier 
of  the  revolution  was  asked  to  get  ammuni- 
tion for  Washington's  Army.  He  did, 
through  his  own  trading  company  and 
wrote,  "There  has  never  been  so  fair  an  op- 
portunity for  making  a  large  fortune  since  I 
have  been  conversant  In  the  world."  Daniel 
Webster  said  the  birthplace  of  the  Revolu- 
tion was  a  tavern  in  Boston.  The  Marines 
were  bom  in  a  tavern.  Tou  can  talk  about 
ethics  forever  and  pass  more  rules  and 
reveal  yourselves  until  all  of  your  and  your 
spouse's  flnancles,  food,  drinlL,  sex,  religion, 
clothing,  vacations  and  the  hours  and  min- 
utes and  places  of  your  arising  and  retiring 
are  public  records.  You  will  never  be  held  in 
high  regard  or  deemed  ethical  while  you  say 
you  can't  balance  a  budget  unless  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  makes  you;  whUe  you 
accept  gloriously  optimistic  economic  pro- 
jections rather  than  deal  with  real  ones; 
while  you  write  a  Gramm-Rudman  bill  and 
then  spend  days  finding  ways  to  get  around 
it;  while  you  let  one  man  make  $550  million 
a  year  while  thousands  sleep  in  the  streets." 

Everyone  can  discern  their  own  meaning 
from  Otis  Pike's  words,  but  let  me  tell  you 
what  they  say  to  me.  I  believe  all  political 
institutions  must  continue  to  try  to  raise 
the  ethical  standards  which  guide  them  as 
they  go  about  the  Nation's  business.  I  think 
my  whole  career  demonstrates  that  belief. 
But  I  also  believe  that  our  Government 
cannot  fimction  unless  there  is  a  coopera- 
tive as  well  as  a  confrontational  relationship 
between  key  institutions,  in  and  out  of  gov- 
ernment, who  help  this  society  function. 

By  all  means,  the  press  must  continue  to 
try  to  ferret  out  corruption  and  lack  of  ethi- 
cal behavior.  But  it  must  be  done  in  a  way 
which  strengthens  the  ability  of  all  institu- 
tions to  do  a  better  job  In  confronting  the 
questions  that  beset  us.  As  George  Will  has 
often  and  thoughtfully  noted,  real  ethical 
questions  are  far  broader  than  simple  ques- 
tions of  personal  or  financial  behavior. 

Public  policy  decisions  should  be  evaluat- 
ed In  terms  of  whether  they  produce  ethical 
results.  A  few  weeks  ago  as  I  walked  down 
Connecticut  Avenue  toward  ABC  News,  I 
passed  a  number  of  homeless  men.  I  could 
not  help  but  think  that  the  ethical  failure 
of  government  to  provide  decent  shelter  (or 
those  poor  souls  was  monstrously  larger 
than  the  ethical  failings  we  were  about  to 
discuss  in  the  Tower  and  Wright  cases. 

When  I  first  unpacked  my  bag  of  Wiscon- 
sin progressive  values  20  years  ago,  as  an 
idealistic  30-year-old  newcomer  to  Congress, 
I  had  the  Idea  that  public  decisions  which 
deny  decent  shelter  to  today's  poor  and 
steal  from  the  living  standards  of  tomor- 
row's families  in  order  to  continue  the  fic- 
tion that  wealthy  people  are  overtaxed  are 
at  least  as  unethical  as,  say  Judge  Gins- 
burg's  smoking  a  marijuana  cigarette  or  a 
Cabinet  nominee's  feeling  a  female  knee  In 
public.  So  is  lying  to  Congress  about  financ- 
ing an  illegal  war.  I  still  do.  So  is  the  unnec- 
essary savaging  of  an  institution  of  govern- 
ment which  Is  crucial  to  the  success  of  this 
country  and  this  society. 

So  much  for  ethics.  Let  me  also  talk  just  a 
moment  about  two  Issues  on  which  the  Con- 
gress, as  an  Institution  Is  getting  a  bum  rap. 
First,  campaign  financing.  The  conventional 
wisdom  circulated  in  moat  press  stories 
about  campaign  financing  Is  that  Congress 
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conspired  In  a  self-serving  way  to  set  up  this 
treadmill  of  big  dollar  compaigns  that  Utter 
the  landscape. 

Lord  knows  that  I  am  frustrated  by  Con- 
gressional division  of  this  Issue,  but  It's 
about  time  that  people  who  write  about  the 
Issue  face  squarely  the  fact  that  the  cam- 
paign laws  we  are  operating  under  today 
were  not  designed  by  the  Congress.  They 
represent  what  was  left  of  congressional  ef- 
forts to  reform  the  campaign  process  after 
the  Supreme  Court,  in  a  spectacular  exam- 
ple of  naivete,  equated  dollars  with  free 
speech  and  threw  out  congressional  efforts 
to  limit  the  amount  politicians  could  spend 
on  campaigns. 

The  Court  in  its  Infinite  wisdom  has  said 
that  Congress  cannot  limit  the  amount  of 
money  spent  by  any  politician  to  get  elect- 
ed. That  has  turned  elections  into  auctions, 
and  until  the  court  recognizes  its  own  mis- 
take, we're  unlikely  to  be  able  to  do  very 
much  to  fix  up  that  problem.  The  Court  has 
also  told  us  that  we  cannot  take  any  action 
that  would  effectively  limit  so-called  "inde- 
pendent expenditures".  You  know  what 
they  are:  that  Is  when  a  lobby  group  gets 
mad  enough  at  an  Individual  Member  of 
Congress  to  spend  $100,000  or  $200,000  in  a 
TV  blitz  to  get  him  licked,  but  pretends  that 
that  effort  is  not  part  and  parcel  of  that 
Member's  opponent's  campaign.  We're  going 
to  see  a  lot  more  of  those.  Just  last  Friday,  a 
PAC  Director  told  me  that  the  new  name  of 
the  game  is  going  to  be  independent  expend- 
itures and  coordinated  directing  of  individ- 
ual high  dollar  contributions.  That  is  the 
wave  of  the  future.  Congressional  politi- 
cians know  that,  and  It's  In  their  own  best 
interest  to  try  to  do  something  about  It,  as 
well  as  the  Interest  of  the  country. 

I  still  support  campaign  reform  legislation 
and  limits  on  PAC's.  But,  I  ask  you  a  ques- 
tion. When  the  public  still  opposes  public  fi- 
nancing as  a  remedy,  when,  for  Instance, 
public  opposition  to  It  In  my  own  district 
has  grown  by  more  than  20%,  what  Is  passa- 
ble now?  When  the  Courts  forbid  limita- 
tions on  independent  expenditures  (which 
will  certainly  dominate  the  election  land- 
scape If  PAC's  are  limited),  and  if  politicians 
are  denied  the  independence  which  In  an 
Ironic  way  comes  from  an  ability  to  raise  a 
large  number  of  small  contributions  from  a 
broad  spectrum  of  PAC's  so  that  no  one  or 
two  sources  of  campaign  dollars  are  very  Im- 
portant, and  were  they  then  left  vulnerable 
to  huge  war  chests  of  single  PACs  willing  to 
engage.  In  the  Independent  expenditure 
game,  could  that  not  make  them  less  likely 
than  before  to  resist  the  legislative  demands 
of  the  single  PAC  with  a  reputation  for 
going  for  the  jugular?  Don't  newspapers  like 
the  Post,  along  with  their  squawking,  have 
an  obligation  to  help  us  find  some  answers 
to  prevent  tomorrow's  nightmare  before 
they  wax  so  piously  about  Congress'  inabil- 
ity to  find  those  same  answers. 

Yes,  Congress  has  resisted  reforms  I  be- 
lieve In.  But  would  It  not  be  fair  for  the 
press  to  direct  just  a  little  of  its  sanctimony 
at  the  Court  and  the  9  naive  souls  there 
who  through  their  rulings  have  made  it 
almost  impossible  to  fashion  a  legislative 
remedy  that  would  be  both  clean  and  fair.  It 
is  time  for  the  Supreme  Coml  to  accept  the 
consequences  of  its  actions.  As  Sam  Ray- 
bum  said  once.  If  even  "one  of  them  had 
run  for  sheriff"  they  would  have  understood 
the  practical  world  of  political  campaigning, 
and  they  would  not  be  standing  in  the  way 
of  congressional  efforts  to  wipe  out  those 
loopholes. 
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Secondly,  the  budget  process.  Virtually 
every  budget  process  story  I  see  bemoans 
the  shortcomings  of  the  "Congressional 
Budget  process".  But,  the  wealuiesses  of  the 
budget  process  are  not  rooted  in  the  arcane 
questions  of  congressional  jurisdiction. 
They  are  rooted  in  2  simple  facts:  (1)  the 
country  has  decided  it  does  not  want  any 
new  taxes,  after  being  told  by  two  successive 
Presidents  that  we  don't  need  them;  (2)  the 
newly  resurrected  form  of  Gramm-Rudman 
takes  away  from  Congress  the  ability  to 
even  argue  about  administration  economics 
assumptions,  which  are  the  basis  of  any 
budget.  Under  the  new  version  of  Oramm- 
Rudman,  which  is  lying  raised  to  a  high  art 
form,  only  OBCB  decides  whether  or  not  we 
are  going  to  exceed  the  deficit  targets  de- 
fined in  Gramm-Rudman.  And  so,  the  Con- 
gress has  lost  its  effective  ability  to  even 
argue  about  them. 

What  the  country  needs  is  not  one  more 
caU  for  Johnny  Goodwrench  to  change  the 
process.  What  is  needed  is  a  simple  recogni- 
tion that  political  courage  ought  to  be  re- 
warded rather  than  condemmed. 

In  the  last  4  years.  Congress  has  tried  on  2 
occasions  to  make  everybody  face  the  music 
on  the  deficit.  First,  Bob  Dole  and  Pete  Do- 
menici  tried  It  but  they  were  cut  off  at  the 
pass  outside  the  White  House  door  by  Jack 
Kemp  and  his  supply-side  true  believers. 
Jim  Wright  and  Tom  Foley  tried  to  do  it  2 
years  ago  in  the  summit  negotiations.  But 
the  problem  in  this  town  is  that  courage  on 
the  part  of  public  officials  is  always  much  in 
demand  until  it  is  displayed,  at  which  point 
it  is  often  dismissed  as  tactical  blundering. 
If  you  don't  believe  that,  take  a  look  at  the 
price  Jim  Wright  paid  when  he  pushed  for 
additional  revenues  before  the  stock  market 
crash  in  1985. 

There  have  been  a  lot  of  stories  written 
the  last  few  weeks  about  how  the  Congress 
passed  the  buck  on  the  budget  resolution  by 
adopting  Alice-in-Wonderland  numbers. 
Those  stories  are  absolutely  true.  What's 
missing  in  those  stories,  however,  is  the  ex- 
planation that  those  Institutional  winks 
where  the  priced  demanded  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  negotiators  for  their  support 
for  any  budget  resolution.  The  executive 
branch  of  Government  has  90%  of  the  re- 
sources in  this  town  when  it  comes  to  put- 
ting together  a  budget.  Since  1921,  they 
have  had  the  responsibility  under  the  law  to 
begin  the  process.  When  the  process  begins 
with  a  public  lie,  there  is  very  little  that 
Congress  can  do  except  to  point  that  out 
and  ask  the  administration  to  deal  again. 
When  the  administration  says,  "no,  I  want 
to  play  these,"  the  Congress  has  little 
choice  but  to  say,  "OK,  if  that's  the  way 
you  want  it". 

I  don't  like  it,  which  is  why  I  voted  against 
the  budget  resolution  this  year  because  I 
didn't  have  the  lung  capacity  to  hold  my 
nose  as  long  as  it  would  take  if  I  had  voted 
for  it.  But  the  fact  is  that  the  leadership  of 
the  Republican  Party  in  the  Senate  and  the 
Democratic  Party  in  the  House  had  made 
quite  clear  their  willingness  to  change  it. 
There  is  plenty  of  blame  to  go  around,  but 
in  the  end,  everyone  in  this  room  knows,  the 
roots  of  the  problem  lie  in  the  fantasy  story 
which  the  past  and  present  occupant  of  the 
White  House  weaved  for  the  people  we  are 
supposed  to  represent.  And  imtil  Dorothy 
wakes  us  and  goes  back  to  Kansas,  that  isn't 
going  to  change.  And  that  is  the  most  un- 
ethical fact  of  all. 

It  is  good  to  have  from  George  Bush  his 
suggestions  for  a  code  of  ethics  for  Govern- 
ment employees.  But  unless  that  is  accom- 
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panied  by  an  honest  budget  which  makes  an 
honest  attack  on  the  deficit  and  creates  a 
fair  distribution  of  opportunity  for  all 
American  families,  this  town  will  continue 
to  give  more  attention  to  form  than  sub- 
stance. And  that  will  truly  lead  to  the  kind 
of  public  disillusionment  which  we  simply 
cannot  afford  in  a  democratic  society. 

SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4,  1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees,  joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Congressional 
Record  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Thursday, 
May  18,  1989,  may  be  foimd  tn  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

Meetings  Scheduled 

MAY  19 

9:30  a.m. 
Armed  Services 

Strategic  Forces  and  Nuclear  Deterrence 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  closed  hearings  on  operational 
requirements  of  the  U.S.  Space  Com- 
mand, and  proposed  budget  request 
for  fiscal  years  1990  and  1991  for  the 
U.S.  Space  Command. 

S-407,  Capitol 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  U.S. 
Civil  Rights  Commission's  effects  on 
the  White  Mountain  Apache  Tribe. 

SR-485 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1990 
for  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  and  certain  inde- 
pendent agencies. 

SD-llfl 

Environment  and  Public  Works 

Environmental  Protection  Subcommittee 

To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 

to  control  the  manufacture,  use,  and 

disposal  of  ozone  depleting  substances. 

SD-406 
Finance 

Medicare  and  Long-Term  Care  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  approaches 
to  modify  or  change  Medicare  policies 
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to  Improve  the  health  care  system  in 
rural  America. 

SD-215 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Bernard  William  Aronson,  of  Mary- 
land, to  be  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  InterAmerican  Affairs,  and 
Chic  Hecht.  of  Nevada,  to  be  Ambassa- 
dor to  the  Commonwealth  of  The  Ba- 
hamas. 

SD-419 

MAY  31 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1990  for  the 
Department  of  Defense,  focusing  on 
seapower. 

SD-192 

JUNEl 

9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Nutrition  and  Investigations  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  the  Women,  In- 
fants, and  Children  (WIC)  Program, 
and  child  nutrition  programs. 

SR-332 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Merchant  Marine  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1990 
for  the  Department  of  Transportation 
and  Federal  Maritime  Commission. 

SR-2S3 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

To  hold  hearings  on  S.  710,  S.  711,  S. 

712,  bills  to  provide  for  a  referendum 

on  the  political  status  of  Puerto  Rico. 

SH-216 
Governmental  Affairs 
Oversight   of   Government   Management 
Subcommittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  use 
of  off-the-shelf  items  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

SD-342 


10:001 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To    continue     hearings    on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1990 
for  the  Department  of  Defense,  focus- 
ing on  Navy  posture. 

SD-192 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Protection  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  804,  to  conserve 
North  American  wetland  ecosystems 
and  waterfowl   and   other  migratory 
birds  and  fish  and  wildlife  that  depend 
on  such  habitat. 

SD-406 
1:30  p.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  alcohol  abuse  preven- 
tion. 

SD-342 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  foreign 
assistance  programs,  focusing  on  Cen- 
tral America. 

SD-138 
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Enercy  and  Natural  Resources 

To  continue  hearings  on  S.  710,  S.  711.  S. 
712.  bills  to  provide  for  a  referendum 
on  the  political  status  of  Puerto  Rico. 

SH-216 

JUNES 
9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  710.  S.  711. 
S.  712.  bills  to  provide  for  a  referen- 
dum on  the  political  status  of  Puerto 
Rico. 

SH-216 

10:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  nomina- 
tion rating  process  used  by  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association. 

SD-226 

2:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  710,  S.  711, 
S.  712.  bills  to  provide  for  a  referen- 
dum on  the  political  status  of  Puerto 
Rico. 

SH-216 

JUNES 

2:00  p.m. 
Armed  Services 

Manpower  and  Personnel  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  years 
1990  and  1991  for  the  Department  of 
Defense,  focusing  on  the  mUitary  med- 
jk^  system. 

SR-232A 

JUNE6 

10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  pro{>osed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1990  for  the 
Department  of  Defense,  focusing  on 
tactical  airpower. 

SD-192 

Foreign  Relations 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1990  for  foreign  assistance  pro- 
grams. 

SD-419 

2:00  pjn. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  status 
of  current  and  future  use  of  alterna- 
tive motor  vehicle  fuels  in  the  United 
States. 

SD-366 

Foreign  Relations 
To  continue  markup  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1990  for  foreign  assistance  programs. 

SD-419 

2:30  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Foreici  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  foreign 
aasistanoe  programs,  focusing  on  the 
Middle  East,  Pakistan  and  Afghani- 
stan. 

SD-138 
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JUNE7 

9:00  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Aviation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  airline  concentra- 
tion. 

SR-301 
9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  resume  hearings  on  alcohol  abuse 
prevention. 

SD-342 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To     continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1990 
for  the  Department  of  Defense,  focus- 
ing on  Air  Force  posture. 

SD-192 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing    funds    for    the    Federal 
Trade  Commission. 

SR-253 
Foreign  Relations 
To  continue  mark  up  of  proposed  legis- 
lation authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1990  for  foreign  assistance  programs. 

SD-419 

2:00  p.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
To  continue  mark  up  of  proposed  legis- 
lation authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1990  for  foreign  assistance  programs. 

SD-419 

JUNES 
8:35  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  certain  provisions 
of  S.  13,  and  S.  564,  bills  to  provide  for 
Veterans'    health    care    benefits    and 
other  related  measures. 

SR-418 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subconunittee 
To    continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1990 
for  the  Department  of  Defense,  focus- 
ing on  manpower  and  personnel  pro- 
grams. 

SD-192 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation authorizing  funds  for  the  Feder- 
al Trade  Commission. 

SR-253 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Public  Lands,  National  Parks  and  Forests 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  555,  to  establish 
in  the  Department  of  the  Interior  the 
De  Soto  Expedition  Trail  Commission, 
S.  624,  to  provide  for  the  sale  of  cer- 
tain Federal  lands  to  Clark  County, 
Nevada,  for  national  defense,  and  S. 
830,  authorizing  funds  for  the  Black- 
stone  River  Valley  National  Heritage 
Corridor  Commission. 

SD-366 
10:00  a.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
To  continue  mark  up  of  proposed  legis- 
lation authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1990  for  foreign  assistance  programs. 

SD-419 
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JUNE9 

9:30  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Water  Resources,  Transportation,  and  In- 
frastructure Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  scenic  byways. 

SD-406 

JUNE  12 

9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Government  Information  and  Regulation 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  programs  of  the 
Paperwork  Reduction  Act. 

SD-342 

JUNE  13 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  resiune  open  and  closed  hearings  on 
proposed  budget  estimates  for  fiscal 
year  1990  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, focusing  on  strategic  programs. 

SD-192 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  561,  to  provide 
for  testing  for  the  use,  without  lawful 
authorization,  of  alcohol  or  controlled 
substances   by   the   operators  of  air- 
craft, railroads,  and  conunercial  motor 
vehicles. 

SR-2S3 
2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  foreign 
assistance  programs. 

SD-138 

JUNE  14 

9:00  a.m. 
Veterans  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  certain  provisions 
of  S.  13,  S.  86,  S.  192,  S.  405,  and  S. 
846,  bills  to  strengthen  and  improve 
VA  health  care  programs,  and  related 
measures. 

SR-418 

2:00  p.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Nutrition  and  Investigations  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  the  Women, 
Infants,  and  Children  (WIC)  Program, 
and  child  nutrition  programs. 

SR-332 

JUNE  15 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1990  for  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

SD-192 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1990  for  for- 
eign assistance  programs,  focusing  on 
the  World  Bank,  International  Devel- 
opment Association,  International  Fi- 
nance     Corporation,       International 
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MoneUry  Fund,  and  Multilateral  In- 
vestment Guaranty  Agency. 

SD-138 

JUNE  16 

9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Government  Information  and  Regulation 
Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  programs  of 
the  Paperwork  Reduction  Act. 

SD-342 

JUNE  21 

2:00  p.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  super  computers. 

SR-253 

JUNE  22 

8:00  a.m. 
Veterans  Affairs 

To  hold  hearings  on  S.  404,  H.R.  1415,  and 
S.  898,  to  extend  certain  Department 
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of  Veterans  Affairs  home  loan  guaran- 
ty provisions,  and  related  measures. 

SR-418 


JUNE  23 
9:30  a.m. 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  adminis- 
tration of  Indian  programs  by  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency. 

SR-485 

JULY  20 

9:30  a.m. 
Veterans  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  proposed 
legislation  to  revise  certain  provisions 
of  VA  health  care  programs,  including 
S.  13,  S.  86,  S.  165,  S.  192.  S.  263,  S. 
405,  S.  564,  S.  574,  S.  748,  and  S.  846. 

SR-418 

JULY  21 
9:30  a.m. 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  establish  a  Tribal 
Judicial  Resource  Center. 

SR-485 
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CANCELLATIONS 

MAY  18 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  foreign 
assistance  programs,  focusing  on  the 
Peace  Corps,  African  Development 
Foundation,  Inter-American  Founda- 
tion, Overseas  Private  Investment  Cor- 
poration, and  Export-Import  Bank. 

SD-138 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
Investigations  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  to  examine  various 
matters  relating  to  Indian  affairs. 

SR-485 

POSTPONEMENTS 

MAY  18 
9:00  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transjxjrtation 
Aviation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  airline  concentra- 
tion. 

SR-301 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— r^ar«rfai^.  May  18,  1989 


The  House  met  at  10  a.in.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Coelho]. 


DESIGNATION  OP  SPEAKER  PRO 
TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  Speaker 

Washuictoh,  DC, 

May  18,  1989. 
I  hereby  designate  the  Honorable  Tomr 
CoKHLO  to  act  as  speaker  pro  tempore  for 
today. 

Jnf  Wright. 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


PRAYER 


The  Chaplain.  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  D.D.  offered  the  following 
prayer 

Gracious  God,  as  we  encounter  the 
difficult  problems  of  our  society— the 
alienation  between  families  and 
groups,  and  the  confusion  in  values 
and  purpose  and  direction,  may  each 
of  us  Judge  our  own  lives  and  discover 
how  and  where  we  may  better  serve 
You  by  serving  others.  Help  us  to  be 
aware.  O  God,  of  the  resources  avail- 
able for  our  benefit  and  the  benefit  of 
all  Your  creation.  May  the  faith  of 
every  person  be  so  strengthened  by 
the  experience  of  Your  grace  and  over- 
whelming love,  that  we  may  look  to 
the  road  before  us  with  hearts  and 
minds  full  of  your  good  spirit  and 
hands  eager  to  do  the  works  of  recon- 
ciliation and  peace.  This  we  pray. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.   Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  284,  nays 
98,  not  voting  52,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  58] 
YEAS— 284 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  has  examined  the  Journal  of 
the  last  day's  proceedings  and  an- 
nounces to  the  House  his  approval 
thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  clause  1,  rule  1. 1  demand  a  vote 
on  agreeing  to  the  Chair's  approval  of 
the  JoumaL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tem|x>re.  The 
question  is  on  the  Chair's  approval  of 
the  Journal. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  i4>peu«d  to  have  it. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 
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So  the  Journal  was  approved. 
The    result    of    the    vote    was 
nounced  as  above  recorded. 
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PLEDGE  OF  ALLEGIANCE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
CoELHO).  The  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Lancaster]  will  lead  the 
House  in  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance. 

Mr.  LANCASTER  led  the  Pledge  of 
Allegiance  as  follows: 

I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  Flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  to  the  Repub- 
lic for  which  it  stands,  one  nation  under 
God,  indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice  for 
all. 


Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  been  sut>sidiz- 
ing  the  defense  of  Japan  for  over  40 
years.  We  are  currently  subsidizing 
their  economy  to  the  tune  of  $60  bil- 
lion per  year.  Japan's  relationship 
with  the  United  States  has  been  all 
take  and  no  give.  I  think  it  is  time  for 
Japan  to  buy  American  for  a  chsuige. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Hallen,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  concur- 
rent resolution  of  the  following  title, 
in  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House 
is  requested: 

S.  Con.  Res.  38.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  a  conditional  recess  or  ad- 
journment of  the  Senate  from  May  18  or  19, 
1989.  until  May  31,  1989,  and  the  condition- 
al adjournment  of  the  House  from  May  25, 
1989.  untU  May  31.  1989. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  2)  "An  Act  to  amend  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  to 
restore  the  minimum  wage  to  a  fair 
and  equitable  rate,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 


PSX,  A  BAD  DEAL  FOR  AMERICA 

(Mr.  McNULTY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  McNULTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  express  my  strong  opposition  to  the 
agreement  for  the  United  States  and 
Japan  to  jointly  build  the  FSX  fighter 
aircraft.  I  believe  this  deal  is  bad  for 
America.  We  must  not  give  away  our 
highly  advanced  and  sensitive  technol- 
ogy—nor should  we  contribute  to  the 
establishment  of  a  Japanese  aerospace 
industry  that  can  challenge  our  world 
leadership  in  this  field. 

As  for  their  assurances  that  they 
would  safeguard  our  technology,  I 
hope  my  colleagues  will  recall  the 
event  of  1983,  when  Toshiba  illegally 
sold  our  high-technology  metal  milling 
machinery  to  the  Soviet  Union.  This 
enabled  the  Soviets  to  build  quieter 
submarines  and  increase  their  ability 
to  escape  radar  detection.  It  was  a 
great  blow  to  our  security. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  we 
have  done  everything  possible  to  help 
rebuild  Japan's  economy  and  trans- 
form her  into  a  world  economic  power, 
and  she  has  become  the  worst  offend- 
er in  fair  trading  practices  of  any 
nation  today.  We  have  given  the  Japa- 
nese the  capability  to  outpace  us  in  a 
variety  of  world  markets  while  they 
deny  us  access  to  their  own  domestic 
markets. 


POWER  SHORTAGES  AHEAD  FOR 
THIS  SUMMER 

(Mr.  REGULA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  urge  each  of  you  to  read  the  ar- 
ticle in  today's  Wall  Street  Journal 
captioned:  "Get  Set  To  Lose  Your 
Cool  This  Summer.  Power  Shortages 
Expected  to  Hit  Much  of  the  United 
States,  Brownouts  and  Blackouts, 
Brace  for  Them." 

It  goes  on  to  point  out  that  as  we 
look  down  the  road  over  the  next 
decade,  we  are  going  to  be  faced  with  a 
very  substantial  shortage  of  power  in 
the  form  of  electricity,  that  it  will 
cause  economic  slowdowns,  job  loss 
and  so  on. 

I  think  the  point  of  all  this  is  that 
we  need  to  move  forward  rapidly  on 
clean  coal  technology.  We  need  to  be 
very  careful  as  we  draft  clean  air  legis- 
lation to  insure  that  we  do  not  put  a 
chill  on  the  availability  of  power,  that 
we  do  not  do  something  that  is  debili- 
tating to  our  ability  to  have  the  neces- 
sary energy  in  the  form  of  electricity 
to  maintain  economic  growth  and 
produce  the  jobs  we  need. 


COMMENDING  SECRETARY  DER- 
WINSKI  ON  AGENT  ORANGE 
DECISION 

(Mr.  LANCASTER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LANCASTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  to  commend  Veterans  Af- 
fairs Secretary  Edward  Derwinski's  de- 
cision not  to  appeal  the  ruling  recently 
handed  down  by  U.S.  District  Judge 
Thelton  Henderson. 

As  some  of  my  colleagues  may  know. 
Judge  Henderson,  a  Federal  judge  in 
California,  recently  ruled  with  a  group 
of  Vietnam  veterans  in  a  lawsuit  to  re- 
quire the  Government  to  recognize 
that  agent  orange  caused  severe 
health  problems,  including  cancers, 
heart  conditions,  skin  problems,  and 
infertility. 

Members  of  the  Vietnam  Veterans  of 
America  and  the  American  Legion 
have  long  been  fighting  an  uphill 
battle  to  obtain  justice  for  veterans 
exposed  to  this  defoliant  during  the 
Vietnam  war.  The  decision  confirms 
that  the  Government  has  not  done  its 
part  to  put  an  end  to  the  suffering 
from  the  Vietnam  conflict. 


The  ruling  of  Judge  Henderson  re- 
quires that  the  Department  of  Veter- 
ans Affairs  put  an  end  to  the  10-year 
denial  and  now  consider  compensation 
claims  from  veterans.  Every  denial  of 
an  agent  orange  claim  since  1985  must 
now  be  reviewed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  decision  by  the 
court,  and  Mr.  Derwinski's  decision 
not  to  appeal  the  ruling,  are  steps  in 
the  right  direction.  Congress  must  now 
move  ahead  with  legislation  to  appro- 
priately compensate  these  victirns  of 
this  devastating  chemical. 


VETERANS  AFFAIRS  SECRETARY 
DERWINSKI  WARNS  OF 

HEALTH  CARE  BUDGET  CJRISIS 

(Mr.  SOLOMON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  discussion  yesterday  on  the  sup- 
plemental budget,  there  seemed  to  be 
a  misunderstanding  among  some  of  us 
as  to  the  position  of  Secretary  of  Vet- 
erans Affairs  Ed  Derwinski. 

Let  me  read  you  a  press  release  put 
out  by  Mr.  Derwinski  last  night.  It 
states: 

V.A.  Secretary  warns  of  health  care 
budget  crisis.  Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs 
Edward  J.  Derwinski  today  expressed  his 
grave  concern  over  Congressional  failure  to 
act  promptly  on  an  emergency  supplemen- 
tal appropriation  for  current  year  needs  for 
the  V.A.  health  care  system. 

Derwinski  said,  "Unless  prompt  action  is 
taken,  the  V.A.  will  be  forced  to  take  meas- 
ures to  cut  medical  staff  and  services  to  vet- 
erans across  the  Nation." 

I  will  remind  Members  that  the 
Senate  is  going  out  today,  will  be  gone 
for  2  weeks.  We  are  going  out  next 
week.  There  is  no  opportunity  to  pass 
this  supplemental  if  we  do  not  do  it 
now  before  12  o'clock  today.  I  urge 
you  on  behalf  of  all  the  veterans  in 
the  veterans  hospitals  in  your  district, 
let  us  do  it  today,  please. 


D  1030 

HAMMADI  SHOULD  BE  EXTRA- 
DITED TO  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

(Mr.  TRAFICANT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday a  court  in  West  Germany  sen- 
tenced convicted  hijacker  Mohammed 
Ali  Hammadi  to  life  imprisonment  for 
the  1985  murder  of  United  States 
sailor  Robert  Stethem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an  outrage.  How 
is  it  that  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  can  be  brutally  murdered  by  a 
known  terrorist  and  then  they  give 
him  a  slap  on  the  wrist?  Because  the 
life  sentence  will  only  be  after  they 
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cut  their  deal  a  few  short  years,  and 
we  all  know  it.  They'll  let  him  free. 

I  agree  with  the  father  of  that  slain 
officer  that  America  should  do  every- 
thing possible  to  have  West  Germany 
extradite  him  for  trial,  and  I  believe 
he  should  receive  his  just  reward,  the 
death  penalty. 

We  provide  West  Germany  with  a 
lot  of  help,  a  lot  of  money,  and  I  think 
it  is  time  they  reciprocate.  All  we  are 
asking  them  to  do  is  send  the  hijacker 
and  murderer,  Hammadi,  back,  and  I 
think  the  Stethems  deserve  a  lot  more 
justice  from  America  at  this  point. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  LEGISLA- 
TION PROMOTING  EVOLUTION 
OP  FREE  SELP-GOVERNMENT 
IN  PANAMA 

(Mr.  CRANE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  House  concurrent 
resolution  that  is  designed  to  try  to 
promote  the  evolution  of  free  self-gov- 
ernment in  the  Republic  of  Panama 
and  simultaneously  secure  United 
States  interests  in  the  zone  and  with 
regard  to  the  Panama  Canal. 

What  it  would  do  is  effectively  pre- 
vent any  loss  of  United  States  author- 
ity and  control  of  the  canal  in  the  ab- 
sence of  freely  elected  democratic  self- 
government  in  Panama,  and  this 
would  apply  not  just  to  Mr.  Noriega, 
but  in  the  event  Mr.  Noriega  were  re- 
placed by  a  similar  gim-toting  tinhorn 
dictator,  the  same  principle  would 
apply.  There  would  be  no  transfer  of 
U.S.  authority  or  control  until  they 
have  in  place  a  freely  elected  govern- 
ment. 

I  would  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to 
get  behind  this  most  worthy  legisla- 
tion. 


LET  US  NOT  RUSH  TO 
JUDGMENT 

(Mr.  SKELTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
in  Europe  and  some  here  in  this  coun- 
try have  become  euphoric  over  the 
pronouncements,  the  "new  thinking," 
of  General  Secretary  Gorbachev. 
Some  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  are 
even  ready  to  bring  American  troops 
home  from  Europe.  They  say  the  cold 
war  is  over. 

Mikhail  Gorbachev  recently  wrote 
President  Bush  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  not  sent  arms  shipments  to  Nica- 
ragxia  since  January.  However,  it  ap- 
pears that  some  28  shipments  from 
the  U.S.SJI.  have  reached  Nicaragua 
through  April.  Despite  Mr.  Gorba- 
chev's "new  thinJcing,"  old  habits  seem 
hard  to  break. 


Caution  is  in  order  at  this  time.  The 
"Good  Book"  advises  that  "the  tree  is 
known  by  its  fruit."  In  many  ways  the 
fruit  is  still  only  a  bud,  despite  Mr. 
Gorbachev's  beguiling  words. 

Admiral  Crowe,  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  finds  more  conti- 
nuities than  changes  in  the  essential 
elements  of  Soviet  military  power. 
Earlier  this  spring  he  said,  "I  cannot 
rationalize  a  real  reduction  in  spend- 
ing for  defense  based  upon  force  draw- 
downs announced  by  the  Soviet  Union 
•  •  •  or  the  prospect  that  an  arms 
agreement  is  just  around  the  comer." 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  until  old  habits  give 
way  to  "new  thinking,"  let  us  not  rush 
to  judgment. 


VETERANS'  MONEY  BEING  HELD 
HOSTAGE  BY  CHRISTMAS 
TREE  BILL 

(Mr.  BILIRAKIS  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
li.is  T*ptTfi  fl.rlcs  ) 

Mr.  BILIRAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
in  the  well  today  because  I  am  deeply 
sorrowed  by  the  lack  of  respect  that  I 
think  the  House  of  Representatives  is 
giving  to  veterans  throughout  America 
regarding  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill.  We  are  all  aware  of  the  dire 
emergency  of  supplementing  the  cur- 
rent veterans'  affairs  budget,  and  that 
that  was  the  primary  reason  for  this 
legislation. 

However,  I  feel  compelled  to  say 
that  I  believe  that  the  veterans' 
money  is  being  held  hostage  by  this 
Christmas  tree  bill.  I  find  that  a  para- 
mount concern  of  most  Americans  is 
that  we  balance  the  budget,  and  yet 
that  goal  is  being  thwarted  by  bills 
like  this  where  programs  less  needy 
are  tied  to  ones  in  desperate  need, 
done  in  this  way  strictly  intending  to 
force  us  to  vote  for  it. 

The  national  commanders  of  the 
American  Legion,  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars,  and  the  Paralyzed  Veterans 
of  America  all  have  written  the  leader- 
ship of  the  House  asking  that  we  pass 
a  clean  supplemental  appropriations 
bill.  Let  us  stop  monkeying  around 
with  the  money  and  services  that  are 
intended  for  those  individuals  who 
risked  their  lives  for  America. 

They  were  brave  enough  to  face 
enemy  bullets  and  mortars.  Are  we 
brave  enough  to  face  tough  budget 
questions?  I  certainly  hope  so. 


ONE  PENNY  SEPARATES  POOR- 
EST WORKING  AMERICANS 
FROM  A  WAGE  INCREASE 

(Mr.  HOYER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  addre&s  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
rcixi&rks  ) 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Senate  joined  the  House  yesterday  in 
responding  to  the  needs  of  working 


Americans  by  voting  to  raise  the  mini- 
mum wage  to  $4.55,  its  first  raise  since 
1981,  8  years  ago.  The  American 
people  overwhelmingly  support  raising 
the  minimum  wage  and  for  a  very 
good  reason. 

The  President,  however,  seems  to  be 
having  a  problem.  There  are  the  facts: 
While  the  minimum  wage  has  re- 
mained frozen,  average  hourly  wages 
have  risen  35.9  percent,  and  the  cost  of 
living  has  increased  39.8  percent,  but 
the  minimum  wage  has  been  allowed 
to  sink  to  its  lowest  level  since  1955. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  said  on  this  floor  a 
few  days  ago  that  it  was  but  three  thin 
dimes  separating  the  Democratic  Con- 
gress and  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  Today  the  chief  of  staff,  Mr. 
Simunu,  is  quoted  in  the  paper  as 
saying  that  if  it  is  $4.26  it  will  be 
vetoed  today  and  tomorrow  and  to- 
morrow and  tomorrow.  It  is  one  penny 
for  the  poorest  Americans,  one  penny 
more  than  the  President  says  he 
wants,  that  is  separating  the  poorest 
working  Americans  from  a  fair  wage 
increase. 


VETERANS  BEING  TURNED 
AWAY  BECAUSE  OF  THE  SUP- 
PLEMENTAL BILL 

(Mr.  McEWEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarlu.) 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
thousands  of  veterans  will  be  turned 
away  from  our  veterans'  hospitals.  An 
estimated  25,000  over  the  past  3  days 
have  been  rejected  from  outpatient 
clinics.  There  is  a  drastic  shortage  in 
the  Veterans'  Administration. 

Many  of  us  believe  we  need  between 
$500  million  and  $600  million  this 
fiscal  year  just  to  allow  it  to  function 
as  it  has  in  the  past.  The  President,  in 
an  effort  to  save  money,  requested 
only  $340  million  some  6  weeks  ago 
and  asked  the  Congress  to  act  upon  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  debate  today,  and 
the  reason  we  are  not  acting  at  this 
moment,  is  because  of  the  question  as 
to  whether  or  not  we  want  to  throw 
another  $400  million.  $500  million, 
$600  million,  $700  million,  $800  million 
at  the  drug  problem. 

While  veterans  are  being  denied 
access  to  veterans'  hospitals,  we  want 
to  spend  two.  three,  four  times  that  to 
put  in  the  basket  for  drugs  when  over 
90  percent  of  the  money  there  pres- 
ently has  yet  to  be  applied  for  by  the 
States.  They  have  more  money  than 
they  can  spend  presently,  and  yet  we 
are  unwilling  to  spend  what  is  neces- 
sary for  the  Veterans'  Administration 
to  serve  our  veterans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  something  is  drastical- 
ly, drastically  wrong. 
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VIETNAM  VETERANS  WANT 
DECENT  WAGES,  TOO 

(Mr.  APPLEGATE  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  APPLEGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Re- 
publican after  Republican  rose  on  this 
floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  condemn  those  who  would  hold 
back  veterans'  medical  appropriations 
in  the  supplemental,  and  yet  Republi- 
can after  Republican  rose  on  the  floor 
of  this  House  to  condemn  raising  a 
minimum  wage  to  a  still  less-than-re- 
spectable  living  wage.  Tens  of  thou- 
sands of  veterans  work  in  those  very 
low  wage  areas,  or  they  do  not  work  at 
all. 

Where  is  the  compassion  for  those 
veterans,  most  of  whom  are  Vietnam 
veterans?  They,  too,  want  decent  and 
respectable  wages  with  which  to  raise 
their  families. 

Let  us  be  consistent.  I  am  afraid 
your  compassion  is  leaking. 


THE  COOPERATIVE  HOUSING 
OPPORTUNITY  ACT 

(Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Cormecticut.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  am  introducing  legis- 
lation to  provide  Federal  encourage- 
ment to  cooperative  housing  projects 
for  low-  to  moderate-income  families. 
Many  families  today  earn  too  much  to 
qualify  for  current  housing  programs 
like  section  8,  but  far  too  little  to  be 
able  to  save  for  their  own  home.  In  re- 
gions where  housing  costs  have  in- 
creased faster  than  wages,  these  fami- 
lies have  very  limited  choices  in  hous- 
ing. 

My  bill,  the  Cooperative  Housing 
Opportunity  Act,  would  give  them 
such  a  choice  by  building  a  new  part- 
nership between  public  and  private  re- 
sources to  make  cooperative  housing 
more  widely  available.  Cooperative 
housing  projects  renovated  with  the 
help  of  the  families  themselves  are  al- 
ready easing  this  problem  in  many 
communities.  My  bill  pursues  all  the 
best  goals  of  an  effective  housing  pro- 
gram by  providing  a  partnership  be- 
tween Federal  and  State  resources, 
local  control,  and  incentives  for  non- 
profit and  private  sector  involvement 
in  housing  solutions.  Most  of  all,  it 
would  empower  families,  giving  them 
affordable  housing  with  a  limited 
amount  of  equity  in  return  for  work- 
ing to  renovate  and  manage  the  coop- 
erative. 

Mr.  Speaker,  limited  equity  coopera- 
tive housing  works  and  it  should  be  a 
part  of  any  new  comprehensive  Feder- 
al housing  policy. 


D  1040 

WE  NEED  TO  PASS  LEGISLATION 
FOR  OUR  VETERANS  TODAY 

(Mr.  MONTGOMERY  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
since  I  have  been  here  20-odd  years, 
legislation  has  been  a  compromise,  and 
certainly  we  need  a  compromise  today 
to  work  out  something  to  where  at 
least  the  veterans  funding  can  come 
up  on  this  House  floor.  If  we  even 
have  to  separate  it  from  the  dire  sup- 
plemental legislation,  we  should  bring 
it  up  so  that  we  can  at  least  get  this 
veterans  funding  moving  ahead. 

I  am  told  by  the  Secretary  of  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  that  week  after  next,  and 
I  want  my  coUegues  to  listen  to  this 
date,  week  after  next  the  Veterans' 
Administration  in  the  medical  care 
system  will  have  to  start  laying  off  800 
professional  employees  in  medical  care 
each  week  until  this  dire  emergency 
funding  is  passed.  So  it  will  not 
happen  next  week,  but  week  after 
next  800  professional  people  will  have 
to  be  laid  off. 

What  happens  when  we  do  that?  We 
turn  away  veterans  and  we  do  not 
have  enough  employees  to  take  care  of 
them,  and  the  quality  of  the  medical 
care  goes  down. 

So  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  we  can  get 
something  done  on  this  veterans  emer- 
gency situation  and  done  today. 


^  t  rica  must  visit  a  zoo  to  see  a  live  ele- 
phant. 


LEGISLATION  TO  END  THE 
SLAUGHTER  OF  ELEPHANTS 

(Mr.  CONTE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.)  

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  28  years 
ago  I  went  to  Africa  for  the  first  time 
to  meet  the  leaders  of  several  African 
nations.  Seeing  the  herds  of  elephants 
and  giraffes  firsthand  will  live  on  in 
my  memory  as  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful moments  I  have  ever  experienced. 

Last  week,  I  opened  up  an  issue  of 
National  Georgraphic  to  an  article  de- 
scribing the  activities  of  poachers  in 
Africa  who,  right  now,  are  gunning 
down  200  to  300  elephants  per  day 
with  submachine  guns,  and  removing 
their  tusks  with  chain  saws. 

I  felt  sick  to  my  stomach. 

Yesterday,  I  introduced  legislation 
to  end  this  slaughter.  My  bill  places  an 
immediate  ban  on  the  importation  of 
all  elephant  products.  It  also  expresses 
our  desire  to  see  elephants  reclassified 
under  the  international  CITES  (Sight- 
ees)  agreement,  to  ban  trade  of  ele- 
phant products  among  the  101  CITES 
members. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  co- 
sponsor  this  bill  to  help  stop  the 
chainsaws,  and  ensure  that  there  will 
never  be  a  day  when  the  people  of 


WE  NEED  ALL  OF  THE  DIRE 
EMERGENCY  SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATIONS 

(Mr.  VOLKMER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
Members  of  the  House,  I  too  along  with 
99»/io  of  the  Members  of  this  House 
would  like  to  see  that  urgent  supple- 
mental up  today  to  take  care  not  only 
of  the  veterans  matters  but  also  other 
matters  that  are  necessary,  especially 
for  drug  enforcement.  We  need  addi- 
tional funding  for  the  remainder  of  this 
year  to  adequately  fight  our  war  on 
drugs. 

We  just  heard  the  President  earlier 
this  week  on  what  we  need  to  do.  and 
we  need  to  address  that  today  as  well 
as  the  veterans  funding.  We  need  to 
provide  those  additional  funds  for  the 
fight  on  the  war  on  drugs.  That  is  just 
as  important  in  my  mind  as  making 
sure  that  our  veterans  receive  the  care 
necessary  in  our  veterans  hospitals. 

So  let  us  get  on  with  it.  Let  the  ap- 
propriations chairman  bring  up  what 
he  proposed  to  do  yesterday  and  take 
up  the  bill,  pass  it,  and  send  it  on  to 
the  Senate  today. 


OAS  KEEPS  HEAT  ON  NORIEGA 

(Mr.  BROOMFIELD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
over  the  years,  many  in  Washington 
have  voiced  a  low  opinion  of  the  work 
done  by  the  Organization  of  American 
States.  But  last  night's  OAS  resolution 
on  General  Noriega  demonstrates  that 
the  organization  can  play  an  impor- 
tant role  in  achieving  democratic 
reform  throughout  the  Americas. 

The  resolution  has  put  the  OAS 
clearly  on  the  side  of  the  democratic 
forces  in  Panama.  The  verdict  of  Pan- 
ama's voters  and  the  graphic  television 
pictures  of  Noriega  thugs  beating  the 
democratic  opposition  candidates  cre- 
ated a  movement  in  this  hemisphere 
for  the  ouster  of  General  Noriega. 
Last  night's  OAS  vote  helps  sustain 
the  momentum. 

Momentum  in  these  matters  is  ev- 
erything. The  failure  of  yesterday's 
general  strike  shows  that  Noriega  still 
has  the  power  to  intimidate  the  Pana- 
msinian  people.  But  it  is  clear  that 
criminals  like  Noriega  are  most  suc- 
cessful when  operating  under  cover  of 
darkness.  The  OAS  delegation  will 
keep  the  international  spotlight  on 
Noriega  and  his  thugs.  Forcing  Nor- 
iega to  carry  on  his  criminal  activity  in 
the    light    of    international    publicity 
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may  be  Just  what  is  needed  to  convince 
him  to  step  aside. 


MINIMnM  WAGE 

(Mr.  HATES  of  Illinois  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  HAYES  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
from  all  indications  and  from  what  I 
read  and  what  I  have  heard.  President 
Bush  intends  to  veto  the  minimum 
wage  bill  as  proposed  and  approved  by 
both  Houses.  I  would  like  to  request 
the  President  to  think  before  acting, 
think  of  those  people  who  are  now 
living  below  the  poverty  line.  Even 
$4.45  cents  an  hour  certainly  is  not  a 
lot  of  money  and  it  does  not  take 
effect  until  some  3  years  hence. 

A  person  with  a  family  having  to  live 
on  $9,000  a  year  certainly  does  not 
have  a  lot  of  money,  and  to  use  the  ar- 
gimient  that  it  is  going  to  cause  jobs  to 
disappear  is  one  I  have  heard  for 
years,  even  when  I  made  40  cents  an 
hour  as  a  result  of  the  first  increase 
under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  as  one  citi- 
zen, as  one  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  who  represents  people 
in  great  numbers  who  live  below  the 
poverty  line,  let  them  make  some  kind 
of  wage  that  might  lift  them  out  of 
that  level  and  help  those  kids  get  a 
decent  living  and  stay  away  from 
crime. 


UMI 


FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES  FLEXIBLE 
WORK  ARRANGEMENT  ACT  OF 
1989 

(Mr.  WOLF  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  introduce  legislation  that  would 
allow  Federal  employees  the  same 
work  scheduling  opportunities  that 
are  being  provided  by  leading  private 
sector  employers.  This  legislation,  the 
Federal  Employees  Flexible  Work  Ar- 
rangement Act  of  1989,  would  allow 
the  Federal  work  force  to  keep  pace 
with  changes  in  technology  and 
changes  in  the  demographics  of  the 
working  population,  so  that  qualified 
and  experienced  individuals  wiU  con- 
tinue to  enter  public  service. 

Private  sector  employers  have  recog- 
nized the  needs  of  the  workers  of 
today  by  offering  flexible  schedule  ar- 
rangements so  that  workers  can  spend 
more  time  with  their  families.  These 
arrangements  are  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  today's  work  force,  which  is 
comprised  of  an  increasing  number  of 
two-income  families  with  young  chil- 
dren, and  an  increasing  number  of  em- 
ployees with  dependent  elderly  family 
members.  The  minor  costs  of  allowing 
flexibility   in   work   scheduling   have 


been  regained  by  private  sector  em- 
ployers through  more  productive  em- 
ployees, and  employees  with  greater 
Job  satisfaction.  Flexible  work  sched- 
uling has  also  allowed  employers  to 
retain  valuable  employees  and  to  at- 
tract others  who  desire  this  flexibility. 

The  legislation  I  introduce  today 
will  allow  the  Federal  Government, 
this  country's  largest  employer,  to  re- 
spond to  the  realities  of  the  work 
force  by  expanding  Job-sharing  work 
arrangements  and  by  exploring  the 
feasibility  of  flexiplace  work. 

Job  sharing  occurs  when  two  individ- 
uals who  are  similarly  situated  and 
sldlled  share  one  job.  Job  sharing  has 
been  successfully  utilized  in  the  pri- 
vate sector  to  allow  men  and  women 
who  wish  to  scale  back  their  worlung 
hours  to  part-time  status  to  do  so. 
There  are  several  resons  why  an  indi- 
vidual would  want  to  share  a  job— a 
new  mother  might  want  to  reenter  the 
work  force  but  still  spend  time  at 
home,  an  individual  with  an  ailing 
parent  might  want  to  spend  more  time 
attending  to  that  parent.  Job  sharing 
allows  these  workers  to  structure  their 
lives  to  maximize  time  at  home,  while 
still  maintaining  a  presence  in  the 
office.  Thus,  job  sharers  can  maintain 
responsibility  for  important  aspects  of 
their  jobs,  can  keep  pace  with  changes 
that  occur,  and  also  spend  needed  time 
at  home. 

Job  sharing  requires  skillful  manage- 
ment to  determine  what  jobs  lend 
themselves  to  be  broken  down  into  two 
positions.  It  also  requires  the  match  of 
two  individuals  who  can  coordinate 
their  skills  and  their  schedules  to  fill 
one  job.  Job  sharing  is  already  author- 
ized in  the  Federal  work  force  under 
chapter  34  of  title  5.  Unfortunately, 
the  actual  utilization  of  this  authority 
is  low  because  these  job-sharing  ar- 
rangements currently  arise  only  on  an 
ad  hoc  basis.  Two  Federal  workers  dis- 
cover that  they  would  like  to  share  a 
Job  and  go  to  their  supervisor  for  ap- 
proval. The  problem  is  that  workers 
are  often  unaware  that  this  type  of 
work  scheduling  arrangement  is  per- 
mitted. It  is  also  rare  that  employees 
are  able  to  find  a  suitable  match  for  a 
job-sharing  arrangement. 

Title  II  of  the  Federal  Employee 
Flexible  Work  Act  of  1989  would  facili- 
tate these  matches  by  providing  that 
the  Office  of  Personnel  Management 
[OPM]  establish  a  clearinghouse  in- 
formation program  that  would  allow 
Federal  workers  to  locate  others  in  a 
commuting  area  who  want  to  share  a 
job,  and  what  jobs  in  the  area  could  be 
filled  by  Job  sharers. 

A  second  work  scheduling  arrange- 
ment that  has  been  successfully  imple- 
mented in  the  private  sector  is  flexi- 
place work.  Generally,  flexiplace  work 
is  work  that  would  ordinarily  be  per- 
formed in  the  home  office,  but  under 
the  flexiplace  arrangement  is  per- 
formed outside  of  the  office,  either  in 


the  employee's  home  or  in  another 
setting  remote  from  the  home  office. 
Currently,  there  are  over  200  private 
sector  firms  that  utUize  flexiplace 
work.  Some  of  the  most  successful  of 
these  include  American  Express,  Best 
Western,  Control  Data,  and  New  York 
Life  Insurance.  The  public  sector  has 
also  recently  been  investigating  the 
feasibility  of  flexiplace  work,  with 
California  and  Washington  State  as 
leading  examples. 

The  success  of  a  flexiplace  work  pro- 
gram depends  upon  the  type  of  job  se- 
lected and  the  imderstanding  by  both 
employees  and  managers  of  their 
rights  and  responsibilities.  Title  I  of 
this  legislation  would  provide  that 
agencies  determine  what,  if  smy,  posi- 
tions within  the  agency  could  be  filled 
in  a  flexiplace  arrangement.  Agencies 
would  then  set  up  a  training  program 
for  employees  and  managers,  and 
would  determine  which  employees  are 
eligible  for  participation.  These  pro- 
grams would  be  subject  to  approval  by 
the  Office  of  Personnel  Management, 
which  would,  21  months  after  the  be- 
ginning of  the  progrsun  review  all  of 
the  participating  agencies'  experience 
with  flexiplace  work.  OPM  would  then 
make  recommendations  to  Congress 
regarding  flexiplace  in  the  Federal 
work  force,  analyzing  the  costs  or  sav- 
ings of  the  program,  and  its  effect  on 
employee  productivity,  job  satisfac- 
tion, and  morale. 

Flexiplace  work  has  several  hidden 
benefits— it  decreases  traffic  conges- 
tion, it  reduces  conmiuting  costs  for 
participating  employees,  and  it  re- 
duces pollution  associated  with  auto- 
mobile use.  The  primary  motivation 
for  exploring  this  work  arrangement 
in  the  Federal  work  force,  however,  is 
that  it  provides  flexibility  for  those 
employees  with  family  or  personal 
needs. 

As  the  labor  market  makes  it  more 
difficult  for  all  employers  to  fill  posi- 
tions with  qualified  and  experienced 
workers,  it  is  important  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  keeps  pace  with  the 
private  sector.  This  legislation  does 
that  by  expanding  Job  sharing  and 
flexiplace  work  opportunities  in  the 
Federal  work  force. 

H.R.  2435 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Em- 
ployees Flexible  Work  Arrangements  Act  of 
1989". 

TITLE  I— DEMONSTRATION  PROJECT 

SEC.  101.  DEFINITIONS. 

For  purposes  of  this  title — 

(1)  the  term  "agency"  has  the  meaning 
given  it  by  section  4701(a)(1)  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  except  that  such  term 
also  includes  the  United  States  Postal  Serv- 
ice, the  Postal  Rate  Commission,  and  a  mili- 
tary department  (as  defined  by  section  102 
of  such  title): 
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(2)  the  term  "employee"  has  the  meaning 
given  it  by  section  2105  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code: 

(3)  the  term  "Office"  means  the  Office  of 
Personnel  Management;  and 

(4)  the  term  "flexiplace  work  arrange- 
ment", as  used  with  respect  to  an  employee, 
means  an  arrangement  under  which  the  em- 
ployee is  allowed  to  perform  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  such  employee's  position 
at  home  or  another  place  apart  from  the 
employee's  usual  place  of  work. 

SEC.  102.  AUTHORITY. 

(a)  Ih  Gekehai..— Agencies  may  design  and, 
upon  approval  by  the  Office,  conduct  ex- 
periments to  test  the  feasibility  and  desir- 
ability of  offering  flexiplace  work  arrange- 
ments to  their  employees. 

(b)  Procedures.— The  Office  shall  by  reg- 
ulation establish  procedures  under  which 
proposals  for  experiments  under  this  title 
may  be  submitted.  In  addition  to  any  re- 
quirements as  to  the  required  form  or  con- 
tent of  any  agency  proposal,  the  regulations 
shall  Indicate  the  deadline  for  submitting 
any  such  proposal.  Regulations  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  prescribed  not  later  than 
October  1,  1989. 

(c)  Guidelines.— The  Office  shall  pre- 
scribe guidelines  with  which  all  flexible 
work  arrangements  under  this  title  must 
conform.  The  guidelines  shall  provide  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  An  agency  conducting  an  experiment 
under  this  title  shall  be  responsible  for  de- 
termining which  positions  or  tyiies  of  posi- 
tions will  be  included.  The  procedures  used 
in  identifying  the  employees  to  be  included 
in  the  experiment  shall  be  consistent  with— 

(A)  subsections  (f)  and  (g)  of  section  4703 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code:  and 

(B)  the  interest  in  having  flexiplace  work 
arrangements  tested  in  a  broad  range  of  po- 
sitions which  vary  on  the  basis  of  pay  level, 
job  functions,  and  other  factors. 

(2)  Employees  selected  to  test  flexiplace 
work  arrangements  and  the  jjersonnel  who 
will  be  supervising  them  shall  be  given  ap- 
propriate training,  including  training  relat- 
ing to  any  new  or  revised  standards  which 
will  be  used  In  performance  evaluations. 

(3)  The  agency  may  impose  reasonable 
conditions  to  ensure  the  appropriate  use 
and  maintenance  of  any  equipment  or  items 
provided  for  use  at  a  participating  employ- 
ee's home  or  other  place  apart  from  the  em- 
ployee's usual  place  of  work. 

(4)  The  agency  shall  establish  require- 
ments relating  to  the  frequency  with  which 
the  employee  must  report  to  such  employ- 
ee's usual  place  of  work  each  week  or  each 
month,  as  appropriate. 

(5)  Participation  by  an  employee  shall  be 
voluntary.  An  employee  may  elect  to  cease 
participating  in  a  flexiplace  work  arrange- 
ment at  any  time.  The  employing  agency 
may  terminate  an  employee's  participation 
in  such  8Ln  arrangement  if  the  employee's 
continued  participation  would  not  be  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  agency. 

(6)  Participation  in  the  project  will  not  ad- 
versely affect  an  employee's  eligibility  for 
advancement  or  any  other  rights  or  bene- 
fits. 

(7)  The  limitations  under  section  1348  of 
title  31,  United  SUtes  Code  (relating  to  tele- 
phone installation  and  charges)  may  be 
waived  for  participating  employees  in  appro- 
priate circtunstances. 

8KC    IM.    TKIOnNA'nON    DATE;    REPORTING    RE- 
QUIREMENT. 

(a)  Tbrmuiation  Date.— Experiments 
under  this  title  shall  terminate  not  later 
than  September  30, 1991. 


(b)  Reporting  Requirement.- The  Office 
shall  review  all  experiments  undertaken 
under  this  title  and,  not  later  than  June  30, 
1991,  submit  a  written  report  to  the  Con- 
gress containing  its  findings.  The  report 
shall  include— 

(1)  the  Office's  findings  with  respect  to 
any  additional  costs  or  savings  associated 
with  flexibile  working  arrangements,  as  well 
as  their  effect  on  productivity,  job  satisfac- 
tion, and  morale:  and 

(2)  recommendations  for  any  legislation  or 
administrative  action  which  the  Office  con- 
siders appropriate. 

TITLE  II— JOB-SHARING  PROGRAM 

SEC.  201.  JOB-SHARING  PROGRAM. 

(a)  Establishment.— Section  3402  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following: 

"(c)(1)  The  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment shall  establish  and  operate  a  program 
designed  to  facilitate  the  use  of  job-sharing 
arrangements  in  agencies. 

"(2)  Under  the  program,  the  Office  shall 
serve  as  a  clearinghouse  for  information 
pertaining  to  individuals  seeking  employ- 
ment under  job-sharing  arrangements,  and 
any  positions  which  may  or  must  be  filled 
under  such  an  arrangement. 

"(3)  Any  individual  wishing  to  be  included 
in  listings  furnished  under  the  program  may 
be  required  to  indicate  the  positions  or 
types  of  positions  sought,  personal  qusilif  ica- 
tions,  days  or  hours  of  availability  for  work, 
and  any  other  information  which  the  Office 
may  by  regulation  require. 

"(4)  An  agency  having  positions  appropri- 
ate for  listing  imder  the  program  shall 
Inform  the  Office  as  to  the  avaUability  of 
those  positions.  Agencies  shall  provide  such 
information  as  the  Office  may  by  regulation 
require,  including  information  relating  to 
how  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  each 
position  would  be  apportioned  under  a  job- 
sharing  arrangement. 

"(5)  Information  pertaining  to  any  par- 
ticular individual  shall  be  kept  available 
until  the  earlier  of — 

"(A)  a  written  request  by  such  individual 
to  be  excluded  from  the  program:  or 

"(B)  such  individual's  being  placed  in  a  po- 
sition on  a  Job-sharing  basis. 
An  individual  may  not  be  included  in  list- 
ings under  the  program  for  more  than  1 
year,  except  upon  the  written  request  of 
such  individual  for  an  extension.  An  individ- 
ual may  receive  more  than  1  extension 
under  the  program,  but  each  such  extension 
shall  be  for  not  to  exceed  1  year." 

(b)  Notice.— The  Office  of  Personnel 
Management  shall  take  measures  reason- 
ably designed  to  provide  continuing  notice 
to  Government  employees  and  applicants 
for  Government  employment  relating  to  the 
availability  of  the  program  established  pur- 
suant to  the  amendment  made  by  subsec- 
tion (a). 


frankly,  veterans  can  not  afford  to 
wait  and  see  any  longer. 

Some  $340  million  are  desperately 
needed  to  continue  vital  veterans' 
health  activities.  We  are  not  talking 
about  nice-to-have  new  construction 
projects.  We  are  talking  about  basic 
clinical  services,  prosthetic  limbs,  and 
equipment.  One  constituent  told  me 
that  the  medical  personnel  at  one 
clinic  had  to  chip  in  just  to  buy  ban- 
dages and  tape.  I  ask  you,  where  is  the 
commitment  to  our  veterans? 

It  is  my  subcommittee  that  is  the 
source  of  much  of  the  delay.  My  chair- 
man is  trying  to  ensure  that  we  ade- 
quately fund  the  drug  effort— and  I 
commend  him  for  this  commitment. 
But  if  we  appropriate  all  this  money  in 
fiscal  year  1989,  the  result  will  be  huge 
carryovers  into  1990. 

Stuffing  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars down  the  Justice  Department's 
throat  in  fiscal  year  1989  is  ill-advised. 
We  need  to  make  the  commitment  to 
the  war  on  drugs  with  fiscal  year  1990 
funds. 

So,  let  us  not  hold  up  the  funds  that 
our  veterans  need  this  very  moment 
when  we  have  enough  funds  to  sup- 
port our  current  drug  efforts  during 
the  balance  of  the  fiscal  year.  I  urge  in 
the  strongest  terms  possible  for  the 
passage  of  a  clean  supplemental  to 
meet  our  obligations  to  our  veterans. 


DIRE  EMERGENCY 
SUPPLEMENTAL 

(Mr.  KOLBE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
heard  from  scores  of  veterans  wonder- 
ing about  the  status  of  the  dire  emer- 
gency supplemental  appropriations 
package  and  the  only  answer  I  have 
for  them  is  to  wait  and  see.  Well, 


D  1050 

FREE  THE  VETERANS'  APPRO- 
PRIATION FROM  OTHER  FUND- 
ING REQUESTS 

(Mr.  SCHIFF  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  I 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SCHIFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  veter- 
ans' centers,  medical  centers  are  in 
dire  need  of  emergency  funds  right 
now.  I  have  not  heard  any  disagree- 
ment from  either  side  of  the  aisle  on 
that  point.  Yet  we  still  have  not 
passed  an  emergency  funding  appro- 
priation for  the  veterans'  medical  cen- 
ters. 

The  reason  we  have  not  done  so  is 
there  is  disagreement  over  other  re- 
quests for  emergency  funding  as  to 
whether  or  not  it  qualifies  under  the 
criteria. 

I  respectfully  suggest  that  the  solu-. 
tion  is  to  free  the  veterans'  appropria- 
tion from  being  held  hostage  to  other 
proposals  and  to  have  a  clean  vote  up 
or  down  on  funding  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration hospitals  and  to  follow 
that  with  a  vote,  one  by  one,  on  other 
emergency  proposals. 

Some  of  them  will  pass,  some  of 
them  will  fail,  but  we  will  have  the 
entire  issue  resolved  in  that  way. 
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ORGANIZATION     OF     AMERICAN 

STATES'     CONSIDERATION     OF 

THE  PANAMA  ELECTION 

FRAUD 

(Mr.  BEREUTER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.)  

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  10  days  since  Gen.  Manuel  Noriega 
subverted  his  country's  election  proc- 
ess, chaos  has  ruled  the  streets  of 
Panama.  The  so-called  dignity  battal- 
ions of  General  Noriega  attacked  and 
brutally  beat,  Guillermo  Ford,  the 
man  that  legally  selected  by  the 
people  of  Panama  to  be  their  new  Vice 
President.  It  was  only  by  the  quick  re- 
action of  his  bodyguards,  one  of  whom 
died  in  the  effort,  that  Vice  President- 
elect Ford's  life  was  saved.  Clearly, 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  present  situation  is 
intolerable. 

The  Organization  of  American 
States  met  last  night  and  will  appar- 
ently meet  today  to  consider  actions  in 
responding  to  Manuel  Noriega  and  his 
band  of  club  wielding  thugs.  Com- 
mendably,  this  meeting  was  called  at 
the  request  of  several  latin  American 
nations,  for  they  recognize  that  Norie- 
ga's behavior  threatens  the  stability  of 
the  entire  region. 

Early  reports  from  its  OAS  meeting 
last  night  indicate  that  the  OAS  by  a 
vote  of  20  to  2,  cited  Manuel  Antonio 
Noriega  by  name  in  its  condemnation 
of  the  electoral  crisis.  Only  Nicara- 
gua—yes Nicaragua  sided  with  Noriega 
and  Panama.  In  addition,  the  OAS  ap- 
pears prepared  to  send  its  General 
Secretary  to  Panama  in  an  effort  to 
facilitate  a  transfer  of  power.  As  the 
OAS  considers  these  important  deci- 
sions, it  is  functioning  precisely  as  it 
was  bitended  to  function— as  a  vehicle 
for  united  action  in  times  of  hemi- 
spheric crisis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States  con- 
tinues to  be  represented  at  today's 
OAS  meeting  by  Secretary  of  State 
James  Baker.  President  Bush  is  to  be 
congratulated  for  encouraging  the 
OAS  to  present  a  united  front  against 
last  week's  electoral  fraud.  This 
Member  is  certain  that  Secretary 
Baker  will  press  the  OAS  for  the 
strongest  possible  response  to  the  Nor- 
iega Junta's  outrageous  behavior. 

In  addition,  this  Member  would  hope 
the  OAS  supports  and  applauds  those 
Panamanians  who  bravely  do  take  to 
the  streets  to  protest  this  denial  of 
their  electoral  rights  by  General  Nor- 
iega and  his  doberman-like  thugs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Organization  of 
American  States  is  by  charter  and  pur- 
pose ideally  tailored  to  deal  with  the 
situation  in  Panama.  It  is  the  proper 
venue  for  the  formation  of  a  consen- 
sus response.  Its  31  members  are  able 
to  give  the  OAS  a  truly  hemispheric 
voice.  As  the  OAS  acts  on  the  theft  of 
the  election  and  postelection  brutality 
in  Panama,  there  will  be  no  way  for 


General  Noriega  to  label  it  as  Ameri- 
can imperialism. 


VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION 

MAKES      HISTORIC      DECISION 
ON  AGENT  ORANGE 

(Mr.  BONIOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  the  Department  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs made  an  historic  decision. 

Secretary  Edward  Derwinski  an- 
nounced 1  week  ago  today  that  the  VA 
will  reconsider  thousands  of  agent 
orange  disability  claims  that  previous- 
ly had  been  denied. 

This  action  marks  an  important 
turning  point.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment now  finally  recognizes  what  the 
American  people  have  known  for 
years.  Mr.  Speaker,  agent  orange  has 
caused  serious  illness  in  thousands  of 
Vietnam  veterans  and  our  Govern- 
ment owes  these  veterans  compensa- 
tion for  their  pain  and  suffering. 

I  want  to  praise  the  leadership  of 
Secretary  Derwinski  on  this  issue.  It  is 
my  hope  that  soon  Congress  will  begin 
working  hand  in  hand  with  the  VA  to 
set  up  new  and  fair  criteria  for  agent 
orange  compensation. 


CHEMICAL  AND  BIOLOGICAL 
WEAPONS  NONPROLIFERATION 
ACT  OF  1989 

(Mr.  PORTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
liferation of  chemical  and  biological 
weapons  has  reached  tragic  propor- 
tions. 

Iran,  Iraq,  Libya,  Ethiopia,  Syria, 
and  North  Korea,  along  with  15  other 
countries,  already  have  chemical 
weapons.  Most  of  these  countries  de- 
veloped toxic  weapons  with  western 
technology. 

CIA  Director  William  Webster  and 
chief  U.S.  export  official  Paul  Free- 
denberg  have  said  publicly  that  our 
own  export  controls  in  this  area  are 
weak. 

Today,  along  with  80  original  co- 
sponsors,  I  am  introducing  the  Chemi- 
cal and  Biological  Weapons  Non-Pro- 
liferation  Act  of  1989.  This  bill  re- 
quires the  Commerce  Department  to 
issue  new  export  controls  designed  to 
stop  the  export  of  chemicals  and  tech- 
nology easily  used  for  chemical  weap- 
ons production.  I  urge  all  memberts  to 
cosponsor  this  needed  legislation. 

These  new  controls  alone,  obviously 
will  not  stop  CBW  proliferation.  They 
will  allow  the  United  States  to  lead  by 
example.  We  cannot  rightly  criticize 
West  Germany  and  Japan  for  provid- 
ing chemical  weapons  technology  to 


Libya,  when  our  own  export  controls 
may  not  prevent  a  similar  disaster. 

We  must  shore  up  these  controls  to 
ensure  that  no  U.S.  companies  are  re- 
sponsible for  further  proliferation. 


DELAYED  ACTION  ON  VETERANS 
HEALTH  CARE  FUNDS  WILL 
FORCE  CUTBACKS  ON  LEVEL 
OF  MEDICAL  CARE  PROVIDED 

(Mr.  WALKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute. ) 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
a  crisis  in  veterans  health  care  and  we 
need  to  deal  with  it  today.  Now  it  is 
not  me  saying  that,  it  is  Secretary  Der- 
winski who  says  that  in  a  letter 
marked  "Urgent,"  addressed  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

The  Secretary  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
says  it  is  important  that  the  House  act 
immediately.  He  also  says  that,  "De- 
layed action  will  force  us  to  take  meas- 
ures to  cut  back  on  the  level  of  medi- 
cal care  provided." 

Now  that  is  already  happening  out 
there,  that  is  not  something  that  is 
going  to  happen  a  few  days  from  now 
or  a  week  or  two  from  now;  it  is  hap- 
pening. 

Already  since  July  we  have  had  2,650 
beds  that  have  been  closed,  we  have 
133  facilities  across  the  country  who 
report  a  total  shortfall  of  nearly  $335 
million  for  equipment,  maintenance, 
and  supplies;  50  percent  of  the  facili- 
ties report  elective-surgery  delays  and 
nearly  all  reported  a  delay  or  a  reduc- 
tion in  pharmacy  services;  113  facili- 
ties reported  using  funds  allocated  for 
contract  nursing  home  care  to  offset 
budgetary  shortfalls;  72  facilities  re- 
ported delays  in  providing  clinical  ap- 
pointments to  all  patients  including 
service-connected  veterans  and  85  per- 
cent of  the  facilities  indicated  inpa- 
tient and  outpatient  reductions  are  im- 
minent due  to  budgetary  constraints. 

That  is  terribly  unjust.  The  veterans 
are  suffering  because  we  are  unwilling 
to  act.  It  is  time  that  we  act.  The  time 
is  today.  It  has  to  be  done  before  the 
end  of  legislative  business  today. 


INABILITY  TO  DEAL  WITH  SUP- 
PLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION 
BILL  IS  ROTTEN  NEWS 

(Mr.  UPTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  UPTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is 
the  18th  of  May.  We  are  going  to  have 
a  real  problem  when  we  adjourn  here 
in  this  body  to  go  home  for  Memorial 
Day  recess. 

Now  why  would  you  talk  about  the 
Memorial  Day  recess  today?  Because 
this  week  the  Senate  is  going  to  be 
getting  out  of  session  and  they  are  not 
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going  to  come  back  until  after  Memo- 
rial Day. 

Now  what  do  most  of  us  do?  What 
do  most  of  us  public  servants  do  over 
Memorial  Day  weekend?  Well,  we  go 
to  meet  with  our  veterans  groups,  we 
talk  at  numerous  cemeteries  across 
our  district,  and  we  talk  about  the 
great  love  and  freedom  that  so  many 
men  and  women  gave  their  lives  to 
protect  our  country  today. 

Well,  if  we  do  not  pass  this  veterans 
supplemental  bill  today,  we  might 
have  a  different  tale  to  tell  as  we  go  to 
our  cemeteries.  We  are  going  to  have 
to  tell  our  veterans,  those  who  have 
survived,  that  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration is  turning  away  patients  from 
hospitals,  turning  them  away  for  low- 
priority  care  because  we  in  this  House 
since  March  24  have  not  been  able  to 
deal  with  a  supplemental  appropria- 
tion bill. 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  say  that  is 
rotten  news.  How  can  we  go  bswik  and 
talk  to  our  veterans  about  those  who 
gave  their  lives  and  those  who  suf- 
fered injuries  in  those  combat  years 
that  we  are  not  able  to  deal  with  the 
business  of  this  House?  Some  2 
months  later  we  are  not  able  to  deal 
with  the  veterans  supplemental. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  it  is  time  to  act 
today,  this  morning. 


cratic  problem  when  in  fact  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  Hospitals  have 
been  under  their  administration  for 
the  last  SVi  years. 


THOUGHTS  ON  LISTENING  TO 
CROCODILE  TEARS  BEING  SHED 

(Mr.  NAGLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  NAGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  sitting  here  listening  to  the  croc- 
odile tears  being  shed  by  my  col- 
leagues to  my  left,  totally  within  their 
incapacity  to  recognize  this  crisis  was 
created  by  a  Republican  administra- 
tion previously  under  their  control 
and  that  totally  and  utterly  failed  to 
adequately  request  or  to  seek  funds  or 
support  needed  funds  for  veterans  hos- 
pitals. 

D  1100 

It  is  great  to  cry  about  the  crisis  of 
the  day,  but  Members  need  to  ask  the 
question  how  it  came  about.  It  came 
about  in  the  last  8  years  of  the  Reagan 
administration,  more  interested  in 
sending  money  for  freedom  fighters  in 
Nicaragua  than  taking  care  of  the  vet- 
erans of  World  War  II  and  the  Korean 
conflict. 

It  is  great  to  sit  here  and  cry  because 
the  money  is  desperately  needed  and 
the  House  will  act,  but  do  not  lose 
sight  of  the  problem  historically  cre- 
ated by  their  administration  and  their 
administration  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration itself.  It  is  great  to  say  it 
is  terrible  we  do  not  have  the  money, 
and  trying  to  do  it  in  a  massive  bill, 
doing  it  as  quickly  as  Members  can, 
but  it  is  irresponsible  to  make  the  ar- 
gument that  somehow  this  is  a  Demo- 


MOVE  FORWARD  WITH  THE 
SUPPLEMENTAL 

(Mr.  GINGRICH  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
think  that  it  should  be  very  clear  to 
everyone  who  heard  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  a 
few  minutes  ago,  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Montgomery]  who 
warned  that  within  2  weeks  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  will  be  laying  off 
800  medical  personnel  a  week,  every 
week.  That  the  time  has  come  to  pass 
the  dire  supplemental. 

Now  the  fact  is  that  we  do  not  just 
have  to  pass  the  supplemental  in  the 
House,  we  have  to  pass  the  supplemen- 
tal in  the  House  and  get  a  supplemen- 
tal through  the  other  body,  so  it  can 
go  downtown  to  the  President  and  be 
signed.  The  other  body  is  going  to 
leave  at  the  end  of  the  day  and  they 
will  be  gone  until  after  Memorial  Day, 
and  I  agree  with  my  friend  from 
Michigan  who  makes  the  point  that 
there  is  something  a  little  wrong  about 
a  Memorial  Day  weekend  where  we 
can  find  the  time  to  go  home  for  Me- 
morial Day  but  we  have  not  found  the 
time  to  take  care  of  veterans.  I  think 
that  every  Member  of  this  House  in  a 
bipartisan  basis  should  listen  carefully 
to  what  the  chairman  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs said  about  the  fact  that  within  a 
very  few  days  we  are  going  to  start 
laying  off  800  medical  personnel  a 
week  in  the  Veterans'  Administration 
Hospitals  unless  we  pass  the  supple- 
mental. 

We  have  everyone  here  today.  Today 
is  the  day  to  pass  the  supplemental. 
There  is  no  excuse  for  going  home 
without  having  passed  the  supplemen- 
tal, and  if  we  pass  it  today  I  think  we 
can  then  put  pressure  on  the  other 
body,  and  we  can  get  it  passed  in  the 
other  body  today  and  get  it  signed.  If 
we  do  not  do  our  job  today,  we,  the 
House,  will  guarantee  that  veterans 
will  not,  in  fact,  have  any  kind  of  help 
on  this  particular  problem  until  after 
Memorial  Day. 


wanted,  except  we  would  have  a 
chance  to  vote  on  drugs.  Reluctantly, 
everything  would  come  out  that  they 
objected  to  except  money  for  the  war 
on  drugs.  But,  any  member  could  have 
a  separate  vote  on  that.  Any  Member 
can  move  to  strike.  The  ranking 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations offered  to  do  so,  to  move  to 
strike  that  money  so  we  could  have 
the  vote.  But  they  do  not  want  to  vote 
on  it.  So  there  was  an  objection  on 
that  side. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
fact  is,  and  I  believe  that  the  gentle 
man  would  agree,  that  we  have  al- 
ready agreed  in  principle  to  bring  in  a 
clean  bill  to  the  floor  and  allowing  the 
Members  to  have  an  amendment  to 
add  the  money,  and  we  are  very  pre- 
pared to  vote  on  their  adding  the 
money  now. 

We  will  do  it  today.  We  have  agreed 
in  principle  to  their  leader.  We  are 
very  prepared  right  now,  if  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Whitten] 
will  bring  a  clean  bill  in  to  have  an 
amendment.  We  agreed  to  have  an 
amendment  for  Mr.  Miller. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Why  do  Mem- 
bers want  to  take  the  Drug  money  out 
and  then  require  the  Members  to  fight 
to  get  it  back  in?  Why  wouldn't  we 
leave  it  in  and  anyone  who  objects 
could  have  a  motion  to  strike? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  The  President  of- 
fered a  clean  bill,  asked  for  a  clean 
bill.  I  think,  frankly,  virtually  all 
Members  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
agreed  that  it  is  fair,  have  a  clean  bill. 
But  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Smith]  and  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Miller]  will  be  allowed  to 
have  an  amendment.  We  are  willing.  I 
am  willing  to  help  vote  for  a  rule  that 
gives  a  chance  to  amend,  gives  the  gen- 
tleman a  chance  to  amend.  It  has  no 
Republican  amendments. 

We  are  willing  to  do  it  today.  We  are 
not  afraid  to  vote. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Does  the  gen- 
tleman deny  the  veterans  the  money 
they  need  because  Members  want  to 
take  the  money  out  and  have  Mem- 
bers later  put  it  back  in  instead  of 
moving  to  strike  the  money? 


DIRE  SUPPLEMENTAL  STATUS 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
hear  all  this  talk  about  the  supple- 
mental. Let  me  make  clear  what  hap- 
pened yesterday  and  where  we  are. 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  offered  to  yield  to 
every  single  thing  the  administration 
wanted   and   the   House   Republicans 


STATUS  OF  THE  SUPPLEMENTAL 

(Mr.  GUNDERSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Gingrich]. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  think  it  is  an  im- 
portant argument.  We  can  argue 
about  whether  it  is  important  to  have 
a  position  where  some  Members  are 
trying  to  take  the  money  out  of  the 
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bill  or  try  to  put  the  money  in  the  bill, 
but  on  the  specific  question,  are  we 
prepared  on  the  Republican  side  to 
vote  on  the  issue  of  $821  million  in  ad- 
ditional spending  on  drugs  that  is  not 
offset,  we  are  very  prepared  to  make 
the  budget  fight  and  to  vote  on  your 
amendment.  All  we  ask  is  that  the 
gentleman's  amendment  be  a  free- 
standing amendment  and  that  it  is  of- 
fered. We  are  prepared  to  have  an 
hour  debate  on  the  amendment.  We 
are  prepared  to  have  debate  on  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Miller],  and  prepared 
to  go  to  the  floor  today.  I  think  it  is 
silly  to  argue  over  whether  it  is  taken 
out  or  putting  It  in.  We  are  prepared 
to  vote  up  or  down  on  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa,  Mr.  Smith's  amendment 
today. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  agree  it  is  silly 
to  argue  over  that.  That  is  the  reason 
it  is  not  a  fight  about  veterans  at  aU. 
It  is  a  fight  about  a  silly  thing  about 
whether  or  not  we  take  it  out  or  put  it 
in,  and  Members  are  holding  up  the 
veterans  for  that  silly  argument?  I 
agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia on  that. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I 
have  any  time  remaining,  I  want  to 
emphasize  that  it  is  not  a  question  of 
taking  out  or  putting  in.  Why  are  we 
holding  up  the  veterans?  We  have  a 
piece  of  legislation  in  there  right  now 
which  is  a  straight  supplemental  to 
solve  the  veterans'  problems.  We  can 
take  that  up  today  or  we  can  take  the 
clean  supplemental  out  of  the  commit- 
tee today.  The  question  is,  are  we 
going  to  fight  about  drug  money  for 
the  next  fiscal  year  which  begins  in 
October,  or  are  we  going  to  deal  with 
veterans  which  are  losing  800  jobs  a 
week  starting  now? 
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STATUS  OP  THE  SUPPLEMENTAL 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute,  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  represent  two  VA  hospitals, 
in  Biloxi  and  Gulfport.  MS.  with  out- 
patient facilities  in  Pensacola.  FL.  and 
MobUe,  AL. 

An  additional  $300  million  is  urgent- 
ly needed  to  provide  the  new  medical 
equipment  and  better  treatment  of 
veterans  and  hospitals'  outpatient 
clinics  and  community  nursing  homes 
and  more  medical  supplies  and  pros- 
thetic devices  to  our  veterans.  These 
additional  siuns  are  especially  needed 
to  improve  the  quality  of  medical  care 
to  low-income  veterans  and  for  others 
for  whom  the  VA  has  a  statutory  obli- 
gation to  provide  that  care.  Without 
the  supplemental   funding   today   by 


the  House,  the  Department  of  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  medical  program  will  not 
provide  for  over  930,000  visits  by  veter- 
ans to  VA  outpatient  clinics,  will  not 
provide  nursing  care  homes  to  an  addi- 
tional 300,000  veterans.  Will  not  pur- 
chase equipment  for  new  facilities, 
therefore  delaying  the  opening  of 
those  new  facilities.  Will  not  provide 
adequate  levels  of  prosthetic  services 
to  those  veterans.  We  will  not  pur- 
chase materials  for  those  required  to 
protect  our  VA  employees  and  pa- 
tients, from  contracting  AIDS. 

Mr.  Speaker,  without  the  additional 
funding  today,  certain  VA  medical  cen- 
ters will  not  be  able  to  meet  their 
staffing  needs  by  contracting  for  nurs- 
ing and  other  health  care  profession- 
als. Since  they  are  unable  to  hire  suffi- 
cient numbers  of  Federal  workers  with 
the  necessary  skills,  lack  of  funds  for 
additional  employees  will  deny  veter- 
ans the  medical  care  that  they  need 
and  deserve. 

I  call  on  the  House  today  to  pass 
this  dire  supplemental  veterans'  ap- 
propriations bill. 


FSX:  A  BAD  DEAL 

(Mr.  HOLLOW  AY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  HOLLOWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  in  strong  opposition  to  the 
agreement  with  the  (Government  of 
Japan  on  the  development  of  a  new 
fighter  plane,  the  FSX. 

I  strongly  disagree  with  the  notion 
that  we  should  transmit  any  of  our 
valuable  aerospace  Information  to  the 
Japanese. 

America  is  the  leader  of  the  world 
when  it  comes  to  fighter  aircraft  con- 
struction and  development.  Why  in 
the  world  should  we  give  Japan  an  op- 
portunity to  assume  a  leadership  role 
themselves  by  utilizing  our  aircraft 
technology? 

As  you  know,  the  Senate  approved 
the  FSX  agreement  Tuesday— after 
adding  the  Byrd  amendment.  Despite 
approval  of  the  Byrd  amendment,  I 
stand  here  today  to  say  clearly:  The 
FSX  deal  remains  a  bad  idea  which  is 
against  America's  best  interest  now.  It 
will  be  against  our  interests  tomorrow 
and  for  the  foreseeable  future. 

I  agree  with  the  observation  made 
during  debate  In  the  other  body:  In- 
stead of  negotiating  a  senseless  agree- 
ment with  a  competitor  who  enjoys  a 
huge  trade  surplus  and  has  repeatedly 
engaged  in  unfair  tariff  practices,  we 
should  stand  up  and  demand  that  the 
Japanese  buy  American  F-16's  off  the 
assembly  line.  If  they  are  unwilling  to 
do  this,  let  them  attempt  to  build 
their  own  fighter  plane  without  our 
highly  advanced  technical  help! 

As  you  know,  I  am  a  "Buy  America" 
man.  The  past  two  decades  of  migra- 
tion of  technology  and  skills  overseas 


has  caused  fierce  competition  for 
American  firms  in  areas  where  they 
were  previously  dominant.  We  are 
dominant  in  aircraft  construction. 
Let's  stay  that  way. 

International  competition  may  be 
the  blood  of  our  free  enterprise  econo- 
my, but  it  may  be  the  death  of  our  na- 
tional security.  It  makes  absolutely  no 
sense  for  the  United  States  to  save  a 
potential  competitor  the  billions  of 
dollars  necessary  to  conduct  the  re- 
search, development,  testing  and  eval- 
uation to  get  to  the  point  of  produc- 
tion. 

Let's  start  thinking  of  ourselves 
first — and  let's  not  give  a  handout  to 
our  competitors.  Let  us  demand  a  level 
playing  field.  Let  us  act  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  that  of  the  leading 
nation  in  the  world.  That  means  we 
must  not  now  or  ever  again  permit 
ourselves  to  be  mugged  at  the  negoti- 
ating table. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  concur  with  my 
colleague.  Congressman  Dornan— 
"sometimes  no  deal  is  better  than  any 
deal." 


D  1110 

DEMOCRACY  ON  THE  RISE 

(Mr.  DREIER  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute,  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  this  week  comes  to  an  end 
and  we  are  in  the  midst  of  debating 
the  dire  supplemental  appropriations 
bill,  I  have  to  say  that  one  message  is 
very  clear  throughout  the  world,  from 
Buenos  Aires  to  Panama  City  to  Tian- 
anmen Square  in  Beijing:  Oppressed 
people  want  the  opportunity  to  engage 
in  the  same  kind  of  debate  in  which 
we  are  engaging  here  today. 

Earlier  this  week  in  Argentina,  the 
election  of  Carlos  Menem  saw  for  the 
first  time  in  61  years  the  election  and 
transition  from  one  civilian  govern- 
ment to  another  in  that  country. 

I  would  also  like  to  praise  the  Orga- 
nization of  American  States,  the  body 
which  condemned  Anastasio  Somoza 
10  years  ago.  Yesterday,  while  not 
openly  stating  it,  they  made  the  deci- 
sion to  very  clearly  condemn  the  ac- 
tions of  the  Narco  military  forces  of 
Manuel  Noriega. 

Today,  for  the  second  day  in  a  row 
in  China,  we  see  taking  place  the  larg- 
est outpouring  in  the  history  of  the 
world— over  a  million  people— demon- 
strating in  behalf  of  democracy,  which 
we  have  as  a  model  in  this  country.  I 
think  this  message  is  very  clear. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  week  we  have  wit- 
nessed these  three  examples  of  people 
throughout  the  world  struggling  for 
freedom.  They  want  to  have  a  chance 
to  enter  into  the  same  kind  of  debate 
in  which  we  are  engaging  here  today. 
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VETERANS'  BENEFITS  STILL 
AWAITING  ACTION  ON  DIRE 
EMERGENCY  SUPPLEMENTAL 

(Mr.  JAMES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  JAMES.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my 
State  of  Florida  there  are  nearly  IVi 
million  veterans.  There  is  no  excuse 
for  these  benefits  not  to  be  voted 
today. 

We  all  know  the  issue.  Everyone  in 
this  Chamber,  at  least  the  vast  majori- 
ty, will  vote  for  a  supplemental  on  vet- 
erans' benefits,  it  is  that  simple.  But 
the  leadership  has  to  get  together  and 
let  us  vote  on  it  up  and  down. 

Whatever  we  add  to  it,  fine,  but  let 
us  get  it  done  before  noon  if  we  can  so 
that  the  Senate  can  get  to  the  issue. 

I  realize  there  is  a  problem  because 
there  are  expenditures  some  Members 
want  included  for  this  year  and  last 
year,  and  we  have  the  blackmail  lever- 
age, that  is,  for  those  who  want  to  ap- 
proach it  that  way.  But  the  issue  is, 
are  we  going  to  vote  on  it  or  not?  The 
people  will  not  forgive  us  if  we  do  not; 
they  will  blame  our  leadership  if  we  do 
not  get  it  accomplished  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all  responsible  if 
we  do  not  do  what  needs  to  be  done. 


I  would  just  urge  those  who  feel  that 
veterans  need  these  benefits,  as  I  do, 
to  permit  a  vote  on  those  veterans' 
benefits  and  to  permit  a  vote  on  funds 
for  the  drug  wars. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  There  is  no  dispute 
about  that. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  There  is  no  city  in  this 
country  that  is  exempt  from  this 
fight.  We  want  to  make  in  order  an 
amendment  that  allows  these  funds  to 
go  forward. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Respectfully,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  now? 

Mr.  AoCOIN.  Respectfully,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Respectfully,  we 
want  to  do  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Wonderful. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  We  want  to  make 
those  two  amendments  in  order.  There 
is  no  dispute  about  that. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just 
want  to  make  the  record  very  clear, 
that  those  of  us  who  are  in  support  of 
an  amendment  to  fund  the  war  against 
drugs  are  not  doing  a  thing  to  deny 
veterans'  benefits.  We  want  both  of 
those  things  to  happen.  We  want 
those  amendments  on  the  floor,  and 
we  want  to  do  it  today. 


FUNDS  NEEDED  IN  THE  SUPPLE- 
MENTAL FOR  BOTH  VETERANS 
AND  THE  WAR  AGAINST 
DRUGS 

(Mr.  AuCOIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  agree 
with  the  statement  made  by  the  last 
speaker.  I  am  convinced  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Members  of  this  Congress 
or  this  House  want  to  vote  today  on 
veterans'  benefits,  and  let  no  one  be 
confused  over  that  fact. 

There  are  those  of  us  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  and  some,  I  hope,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  who  also  feel 
the  obligation  to  vote  for  something 
else  that  the  American  people  are 
looking  for  us  to  vote  for,  and  that  is 
adequate  funds  to  prosecute  the  drug 
wars  in  this  country. 

I  just  want  to  say  to  the  Members 
and  to  my  colleagues  and  to  those  who 
may  be  listening  that  the  only  dispute 
here  is  whether  or  not  the  House  will 
have  the  chance  today  before  we  leave 
to  vote  on  two  critical  things  for  the 
United  States:  Veterans'  benefits  for 
those  veterans  who  need  them  and 
adequate  funding  to  prosecute  the  war 
on  drugs.  We  want  to  vote  for  both  of 
those  things.  As  of  now  we  are  being 
denied  the  chance  to  vote  for  both  of 
those  things. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  am  not  going  to 
yield.  I  have  only  1  minute  to  finish 
my  statement. 


CLARIFYING    THE    CONTENT    OF 
A      RULE      FOR      CONSIDERING 
DIRE       EMERGENCY       SUPPLE- 
MENTAL APPROPRIATIONS 
(Mr.    HANCOCK    asked    and    was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  HANCOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
TMr  Walker! 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  wanted  to  make 
clear  what  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  was  pointing  out  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon  a  moment  ago. 
There  is  no  dispute  about  voting  on 
the  so-called  drug  amendments.  The 
question  is  whether  or  not  we  can 
bring  a  rule  to  the  floor  that  allows 
precisely  those  kinds  of  votes. 

Our  leadership  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  has  agreed  to  that.  As  I  under- 
stand it,  most  of  the  leadership  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle,  I  would  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oregon,  has  also 
agreed  to  a  package  that  would  bring 
to  the  floor  a  rule  that  would  make  in 
order  consideration  of  a  bill  that 
would  allow  three  amendments:  One 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Conunittee,  one  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Miller],  and  one 
by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Smith].  We  are  all  agreed  to  that. 

The  problem  is  that  there  are  Mem- 
bers on  the  gentleman's  side  that 
refuse  to  go  along  with  that  kind  of  a 
package.  We  cannot  move  on  the  bill 
until  we  get  an  agreement  from  the 
leadership  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 


mittee to  bring  that  package  to  the 
floor.  What  we  are  suggesting  is  that 
we  bring  that  package  to  the  floor,  let 
us  have  the  votes  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  talked  about,  and  let  us  pass  a 
bill  to  fund  the  veterans. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  respectfully  yield? 

Mr.  HANCOCK.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreci- 
ate the  gentleman's  yielding. 

I  appreciate  what  the  gentleman  has 
said.  He  has  clarified  the  situation.  I 
just  walked  on  the  floor,  and  the  gen- 
tleman has  clarified  it  for  me.  I  would 
just  make  the  statement  that  I  do  not 
think  the  Members  on  our  side  of  the 
aisle  resist  making  in  order  these 
amendments.  There  may  be  a  few 
Members  on  this  side  who  are  in  high 
places  in  that  category,  but  I  am  in 
league  for  once  with  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania.  I  think 
these  amendments  ought  to  be  debat- 
ed. I  do  not  think  the  gentleman  is 
afraid  of  a  vote  on  a  transfer  from 
Star  Wars  to  drug  wars.  We  want  to 
give  the  gentleman  that  opportunity. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  the  situa- 
tion is  that  we  have  to  take  the  matter 
before  the  Rules  Committee  in  order 
to  do  it,  and  the  gentleman's  side  of 
the  aisle  is  going  to  have  to  agree  to  it. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
Gordon).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hakcock]  has  ex- 
pired. 


EARNED    INCOME    TAX    CREDIT 

SEEN    AS    A    BETTER    WAY    TO 

ASSIST  THE  WORKING  POOR 

(Mr.  PEINNY  asked  and  was  given 

permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 

minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 

remarks.) 

Mr.  PEaWY.  Mr.  Speaker,  neither 
the  Labor-backed  60-day  training 
period  for  first-time  job  seekers  nor 
the  Bush  administration's  plan  for  a 
180-day  training  wage  for  all  new  job 
seekers  holds  out  any  promise  that 
training  will  actually  take  place.  These 
proposals  smack  of  good  politics 
rather  than  good  policymaking  for  the 
work  force. 

Furthermore,  a  subminimum  wage 
will  likely  result  in  a  paperwork 
burden  that  wiU  outstrip  its  usefulness 
to  employers.  There  is  some  evidence 
that  the  existing  subminimum  laws  go 
unused  by  employers  because  of  the 
reporting  requirements.  It  is  unfortu- 
nate that  the  debate  over  an  increase 
in  the  minimiim  wage  has  evolved  into 
an  argument  over  the  relative  merits 
of  $4.25  versus  $4.55  or  whether  a  60- 
day  training  period  is  preferable  to  180 
days. 

There  is  an  obvious  compromise, 
given  the  administration's  concern 
over  a  higher  wage  rate  and  Labor's 
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concern  with  the  subminimum  wage. 
The  subminimum  or  training  wage 
should  be  dropped  and  a  final  wage 
rate  of  $4.25  over  3  years  should  be  ac- 
cepted. Once  that  is  done,  we  should 
stop  pretending  that  the  minimum 
wage  solves  the  problem  of  the  work- 
ing poor.  Less  than  20  percent  of  mini- 
mum wage  earners  are  supporting  a 
family,  and  neither  $4.25  nor  $4.55  will 
pull  them  out  of  poverty.  Expanding 
the  earned  income  tax  credit  and  ad- 
justing it  by  family  size  is  an  equitable 
way  to  assist  wage  earners  in  coping 
with  the  expenses  that  result  from 
raising  a  family,  and  because  the  EITC 
is  targeted  to  those  most  in  need  of  a 
wage  supplement,  it  is  preferable  to  a 
large  increase  in  the  minimum  wage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  be  tragic  if  in 
the  final  analysis  no  compromise  was 
reached  on  the  minimum  wage  issue, 
but  it  would  be  a  greater  tragedy  if  se- 
rious consideration  is  not  soon  given  to 
the  EITC  as  a  better  vehicle  to  im- 
prove family  incomes  for  America's 
working  poor. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gordon).  The  chair  will  begin  to  rec- 
ognize Members  for  special  orders 
without  prejudice  to  the  resumption 
of  legislative  business.  The  Chair 
would  advise  Members  to  anticipate 
recorded  votes. 


UMI 


D  1120 

CONGRESS  DOES  NOT  HAVE  THE 
COURAGE  OP  ITS  CONVIC- 
TIONS IN  THE  WAR  ON  DRUGS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Neal  of  North  Carolina).  Under  a  pre- 
vious order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Miller]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  hopefully  in  a  short  time  we 
will  be  able  to  resolve  the  issue  sur- 
rounding the  emergency  supplemental 
appropriations  bill  for  1989  expendi- 
tures for  the  remainder  of  this  year. 
On  that  legislation  we  hope  to  be  able 
to  offer  an  amendment  that  will  allow 
us  to  transfer  for  the  next  fiscal  year 
enough  money  from  the  Star  Wars 
program  to  fully  fund  the  Drug  Wars 
Program  in  this  country,  a  program 
that  we.  as  Members  of  the  Congress, 
committed  ourselves  to  prior  to  the 
last  election  when  many  Members  of 
the  Congress  took  this  well  to  explain 
to  their  constituents  and  to  the  Nation 
their  deep  concern  for  the  drug  epi- 
demic that  was  plaguing  our  cities,  our 
children,  our  adults,  oiu-  work  places, 
almost  every  facet  of  American  life. 
We  have  now  come  to  the  sad  situa- 
tion, and  maybe  to  the  crucial  hour, 
when  this  Congress  wiU  have  to  make 
up  its  mind  whether  those  speeches 
were   Just   so   campaign   rhetoric   or 


whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  truly 
commit  the  resources  and  the  forces  of 
this  Nation  to  law  enforcement,  to 
drug  rehabilitation,  to  education  in 
order  to  rid  this  country  of  the 
scourge  of  drugs,  and  to  rid  our  work 
places,  and  to  give  back  to  our  chil- 
dren their  childhood. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  the  issue  that  is 
going  to  be  drawn.  That  is  the  issue 
that  we  must  confront. 

As  chairman  of  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Children,  Youth  and  Families,  I 
have  spent  a  considerable  part  of  the 
last  6  years  talking  with  young  people, 
with  police  chiefs,  with  school  counsel- 
ors and  principals,  with  gang  mem- 
bers, about  this  war  on  drugs,  and  I 
think  maybe  the  most  salient  piece  of 
evidence  comes  from  some  young  gang 
members  that  testified  in  our  commit- 
tee when,  in  the  presence  of  police 
chiefs  and  law  enforcement  represent- 
atives from  major  cities,  they  told  us 
how  the  people  that  were  controlling 
the  drug  trade  in  their  neighborhoods 
and  in  their  cities,  people  for  whom 
they  worked  in  the  distribution  of 
drugs;  they  told  us  how  these  people 
were  fully  prepared  to  do  anything 
that  was  necessary  to  carry  on  their 
right  to  sell  drugs  in  this  country. 
They  told  us  that  the  people  that  were 
making  a  profit  off  of  the  drug  wars 
were  fully  prepared  to  arm  the  young 
people,  that  they  were  fully  prepared 
to  spend  whatever  money  it  took  to 
maintain  their  market  shares  in  the 
American  drug  market. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker,  they  told 
us  that  they  knew  that  they  would  win 
the  drug  war  because  the  government 
would  run  out  of  patience,  that  the 
politicians  would  just  give  their 
speeches,  that  the  various  chiefs  of 
police  would  sweep  the  streets  on  one 
Saturday  night,  but  not  on  the  other 
Saturday  night,  that  all  of  the  mayors 
in  this  Nation  had  serious  deficit  prob- 
lems, and,  as  a  result  of  that,  they 
were  fully  committed  to  the  notion 
that  they  were  going  to  win  the  drug 
war  because  they  knew  that  this  histo- 
ry would  repeat  itself:  that  every  Octo- 
ber before  election  this  country  would 
become  deeply  concerned  about  drugs, 
but  every  January  we  would  cut  the 
budget,  that  every  Presidential  candi- 
date would  say  it  was  important  and 
then  request  less  money  after  they 
were  elected. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  they  viewed 
this  system  with  such  cynical,  cynical 
notions  that  they  believed,  in  fact, 
that  they  were  at  no  risk  of  being  ar- 
rested: they  were  in  fact  at  no  risk  of 
going  to  jail  because  the  money  would 
not  be  authorized  for  jails.  The  money 
would  not  be  authorized  for  arrests. 
The  money  would  not  be  authorized 
for  prisons.  They  are  even  aware  that 
earlier  this  week  the  President  asked 
for  $1.2  billion  for  a  war  on  crime,  but 
he  provided  no  way  to  spend  that 
money,  no  way  to  pay  for  that  pro- 


gram, and  they  are  aware  that  most  of 
that  money  will  never  get  enacted. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  they  will  continue 
to  plague  our  neighborhoods,  to 
plague  our  children,  to  plague  our 
work  places  because  they  are  on  the 
winning  side  on  the  war  on  drugs  be- 
cause this  Congress  does  not  have  the 
courage  of  its  convictions  to  appropri- 
ate the  money  necessary  to  prosecute 
the  war  on  crime  and  to  prosecute  the 
war  on  drugs. 

Now  what  does  that  mean?  It  does 
not  mean  an  awful  lot  to  the  Members 
in  this  Chamber  because  most  of  us 
live  in  neighborhoods  where  people  do 
not  sell  drugs.  Most  of  our  children  go 
to  school  where  they  are  relatively 
safe.  Most  of  our  children  do  not  walk 
through  neighborhood  streets  or  pass 
neighborhood  comers  where  some- 
times 40  or  50  drug  dealers  congregate. 
Most  of  our  children  can  go  out  and 
play  after  school. 

But  what  it  does  mean  to  a  signifi- 
cant number  of  people  trapped  in 
neighborhoods  infested  by  drugs  is 
that  they  are  losing  their  liberties. 
They  are  losing  their  rights.  They  are 
losing  the  right  in  this  Nation  to  live  a 
peaceful  and  decent  life  because  their 
children  come  home,  and  they  are  told 
they  cannot  go  out  and  play  because 
of  drugs.  The  children  at  night  are 
told  not  to  sleep  in  their  beds,  but  to 
sleep  on  the  floor  so  they  do  not  get 
shot  by  stray  bullets.  People  who  are 
trying  to  move  their  families  into 
housing  cannot  because  the  drug  lords 
have  taken  over  the  housing.  Kids 
that  want  to  play  basketball  cannot 
because  there  are  no  hoops.  There  is 
no  grass  on  the  fields. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  no  alterna- 
tives, and  we  have  got  to  understand 
what  this  means  to  this  country.  This 
means  the  erosion  of  basic  liberties  for 
people,  and.  if  we  believe  that  this  can 
be  contained  to  the  housing  projects 
of  Chicago,  if  we  believe  that  this  can 
be  contained  to  the  housing  projects 
just  a  few  blocks  from  this  Capitol  in 
any  direction,  we  are  terribly  wrong. 
We  are  terribly  wrong  because  it  will 
not  be  contained.  It  is  going  to  spill 
over  on  every  institution  that  we  use. 

I  will  remind  my  colleagues  that 
every  institution  that  has  confronted 
drugs  has  lost  the  war.  Our  hospitals 
are  losing  the  war  to  crack  babies.  Our 
nutrition  programs  are  losing  the  war 
to  crack  babies.  Our  foster  care  system 
is  losing  the  war  to  drug-addicted 
babies.  Our  educational  system  is 
losing  the  war  to  drug-addicted  chil- 
dren, and,  continuing  up  the  ladder, 
we  will  continue  to  see  every  social  in- 
stitution in  this  country  swamped  as  a 
result  of  drugs. 

The  question  for  this  institution. 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  next  few  hours  is 
whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  say  fi- 
nally to  the  American  people  that  we 
have  the  courage  of  our  convictions  to 
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fully  fund  the  drug  program  that  we 
promised  them,  that  we  told  them 
would  be  on  the  streets.  I  am  terribly 
afraid  that  perhaps  the  answer  is  that 
we  will  not  do  that,  but  it  is  our  goal 
to  give  this  Congress  an  opportunity 
to  give  them  a  choice  with  the  AuCoin 
amendment  to  take  one-third  of  1  per- 
cent of  the  defense  budget  of  this 
country,  and  for  that  one-third  of  1 
percent  of  the  defense  budget  we  will 
be  able  to  double,  to  double  the  Feder- 
al efforts  on  the  war  on  drugs.  I  think 
that  is  a  tradeoff  that  this  Congress 
and  this  country  needs  to  make. 


THE  INFORMATION  POLICY  ACT 
OF  1989 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Wise] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WISE.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  this 
week,  I  introduced  H.R.  2381,  the  In- 
formation Policy  Act  of  1989.  H.R. 
2381  is  a  bill  to  reform  the  informa- 
tion dissemination  policy  functions  of 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. I  have  reserved  this  time  in 
order  to  talk  about  some  of  the  major 
information  policy  issues  facing  the 
Nation  and  to  discuss  what  my  legisla- 
tion is  intended  to  do. 

The  flow  of  information  from  the 
Federal  Government  to  its  citizens  is 
essential  to  the  successful  functioning 
of  the  democratic  process  and  to  the 
proper  operation  of  the  economy.  In 
fact,  the  Federal  Government  is  the 
largest  single  producer,  consumer,  and 
disseminator  of  information  in  the 
United  States. 

There  are  many  segments  of  Ameri- 
can society  that  need  government  in- 
formation in  order  to  function.  These 
include  the  Federal  Government  itself, 
every  type  of  business  and  industry,  li- 
braries and  schools,  newspapers  and 
television.  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, and  ordinary  citizens. 

Government  data  is  used  in  many 
different  ways.  Voters  may  use  almost 
any  type  of  Federal  information  to 
help  make  political  decisions.  Federal, 
State  and  local  agencies  use  Federal 
statistical  and  economic  data  to  make 
management  decisions.  Corporations 
rely  on  census  information  to  make 
strategic  business  decisions.  People 
doing  business  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment need  information  to  know 
what  products  and  services  are  being 
purchased.  Everyone  relies  on  infor- 
mation from  the  National  Weather 
Service  to  know  if  it  will  rain  tomor- 
row. 

Federal  information  is  also  a  valua- 
ble economic  commodity.  There  is  a 
large  and  growing  private  information 
industry  that  functions  in  part  by 
taking  public  government  data,  adding 
value  to  it,  and  reselling  it  to  others. 
There  are  thousands  of  information 


products  and  services  that  are  based  in 
whole  or  in  part  on  government  infor- 
mation. 

Because  government  information  is 
so  important,  the  policies  and  prac- 
tices that  regulate  the  dissemination 
of  government  information  are  also 
important.  Over  the  last  few  years,  the 
Office  of  Information  and  Regulatory 
Affairs  at  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  has  become  the  central  in- 
formation policymaker  for  the  Federal 
Government. 

At  the  end  of  1985.  OMB  issued  Cir- 
cular A- 130  on  the  management  of 
Federal  information  resources.  The 
most  important  part  of  the  circular 
sets  out  policies  that  apply  to  the  col- 
lection and  dissemination  of  Federal 
agency  information.  A  draft  supple- 
ment to  the  circular  was  published  for 
comment  earlier  this  year. 

Existing  and  proposed  OMB  infor- 
mation policies  have  been  controver- 
sial. Some  object  that  OMB  takes  an 
accountant's  view  of  the  value  of  Gov- 
ernment information.  They  complain 
that  OMB  is  too  concerned  about  cost- 
effectiveness  and  cost  recovery  and 
that  OMB  has  not  put  sufficient  em- 
phasis on  meeting  Government's  gen- 
eral obligations  to  make  information 
available  to  the  public  in  a  useful  way. 
Another  complaint  is  that  OMB  poli- 
cies are  too  heavily  tilted  toward  the 
private  sector.  OMB  wants  to  prevent 
agencies  from  offering  an  information 
product  if  the  private  sector  might 
offer  a  similar  product.  Here  too,  the 
complaint  is  that  OMB  places  too  high 
a  priority  on  the  interests  of  the  pri- 
vate information  industry  and  too 
little  weight  on  meeting  the  informa- 
tion needs  of  the  public. 

In  January  of  this  year,  OMB  pro- 
posed further  policy  guidance  on  in- 
formation dissemination  issues.  This 
draft  statement  also  became  the 
center  of  controversy.  Many  people  ob- 
jected to  the  language  that  agencies 
should  avoid  disseminating  any  value- 
added  electronic  information  products. 
The  draft  OMB  guidance  included 
an  example  of  the  application  of  this 
principle  using  CD-ROM.  CD-ROM 
stands  for  "compact  disc— read  only 
memory".  This  technology— which  is 
very  similar  to  the  audio  compact  discs 
now  used  in  place  of  phonograph 
records— has  the  ability  to  store  and 
retrieve  very  large  amounts  of  data  on 
a  small,  inexpensive  disc. 

OMB  suggested  that  agencies  plan- 
ning to  release  databases  on  CD- 
ROM's  should  not  include  on  the  discs 
the  search  and  retrieval  software  nec- 
essary to  access  the  database.  Accord- 
ing to  OMB,  this  would  be  a  prohibit- 
ed value-added  service. 

CD-ROM  may  well  be  an  excellent 
way  of  making  information  available 
in  a  useful  electronic  format.  We  may 
need  to  encourage  wider  use  of  CD- 
ROM  by  Federal  agencies.  But  releas- 
ing massive  amounts  of  data  without 


adequate  indexes  and  software  tools 
that  permit  people  to  make  effective 
use  of  the  data  is  worthless.  OMB's  ar- 
tificial restrictions  on  value-added 
services  would  mean  that  Government 
CD-ROM  discs  would  have  no  value  at 
all. 

Whether  or  not  you  like  the  infor- 
mation policies  that  OMB  has  estab- 
lished, their  importance  is  undeniable. 
OMB's  policies  have  become  the  focus 
of  debate  on  these  issues.  Ten  years 
ago,  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
was  at  the  center  of  Federal  dissemi- 
nation policies.  The  FOIA  still  retains 
its  importance  today  and  will  continue 
to  be  an  essential  tool  in  the  future. 

But  the  FOIA  has  been  joined  by 
other  information  distribution  mecha- 
nisms. New  technology  is  forcing  us  to 
reconsider  how  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment provides  information  to  its  citi- 
zens. The  Federal  Government  needs 
to  modernize  our  information  policy 
laws. 

OMB's  policy  guidance  was  issued 
under  the  authority  of  the  Paperwork 
Reduction  Act.  But  that  act  contains 
few  specifics  on  dissemination  issues. 
Congress  has  not  provided  any  clear 
direction  for  OMB's  policymaking  ef- 
forts on  information  dissemination. 
That  is  the  principal  purpose  of  the 
bill  that  I  have  introduced. 

The  Information  Policy  Act  of  1989 
is  intended  to  define  and  direct  the  in- 
formation dissemination  policy  func- 
tions of  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget.  It  is  time 
for  the  Congress  to  take  a  more  active 
role  in  shaping  the  policies  that  guide 
the  availability  of  Government  infor- 
mation. 

The  Information  Policy  Act  is 
needed  because  changes  in  technology 
are  making  our  information  dissemina- 
tion laws  obsolete.  Most  of  our  stat- 
utes were  written  in  an  era  when  all 
information  was  on  paper.  Today, 
more  information  is  kept  in  electronic 
formats,  and  this  raises  new  problems 
that  existing  laws  do  not  resolve. 

I  support  the  use  of  information 
technology  to  modernize  the  Govern- 
ment's information  activities.  But  I 
want  to  be  sure  that  the  benefits  of 
that  technology  will  be  fully  shared 
with  the  public.  I  want  to  be  sure  that 
agencies  wiU  not  use  technology  to  ex- 
ercise monopoly  control  over  public  in- 
formation. I  want  to  be  sure  that  fees 
for  electronic  information  will  be  rea- 
sonable. The  Federal  Government 
needs  effective,  efficient,  and  equita- 
ble information  dissemination  policies. 
That  is  the  objective  of  my  legislation. 
It  will  require  OMB  to  recast  and 
extend  its  information  dissemination 
policy  guidance. 

Under  H.R.  2381,  OMB  would  be  as- 
signed specific  information  dissemina- 
tion policy  functions.  Among  other 
things,  future  OMB  guidance  would 
have  to: 
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Recognize  that  the  flow  of  informa- 
tion from  the  Federal  Government  to 
citizens  is  essential  to  the  proper  oper- 
ation of  the  United  States  as  a  demo- 
cratic society; 

Require  that  electronic  databases 
maintained  by  agencies  be  available  to 
the  public  in  useful  electronic  formats 
with  adequate  software,  indexes  and 
other  tools; 

Prohibit  the  maintenance  of  monop- 
oly control  over  public  information: 

Supplement  and  not  replace  the  in- 
formation disclosure  requirements  of 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act; 

Require  agencies  to  use  marginal 
cost  pricing  and  to  provide  for  fee 
waivers  for  public  interest  disclosures; 
and 

Require  agencies  to  make  public  in- 
formation products,  including  prod- 
ucts in  electronic  formats,  available  to 
depository  libraries. 

In  addition,  through  my  legislation, 
OMB  will  be  required  to  develop  over- 
sight and  enforcement  procedures; 
provide  for  the  development  and  main- 
tenance of  an  index  of  public  data- 
bases maintained  by  Federal  agencies; 
and  establish  an  advisory  committee 
on  information  policy  issues. 

Another  provision  requires  the  prep- 
aration of  uniform  technical  standards 
for  Government  produced  CI>-ROM 
discs.  CD-ROM  clearly  has  a  lot  of  po- 
tential for  malung  data  widely  avail- 
able at  low  cost.  We  may  need  to  en- 
courage—but not  direct— the  use  of 
CD-ROM  by  Federal  agencies.  If  the 
Government  can  develop  uniform  pro- 
cedures for  indexing,  data  formatting, 
and  search  software,  then  Govern- 
ment CD-ROM  discs  will  be  easier  for 
everyone  to  use.  Standards  for  other 
electronic  information  technologies 
are  also  authorized  by  the  bill. 

PinaUy,  the  bill  makes  a  number  of 
miscellaneous  changes  to  other 
records  laws.  Among  other  things, 
these  changes  would  increase  over- 
sight of  Privacy  Act  systems  of  records 
notices  and  give  the  Archivist  of  the 
United  States  authority  to  determine 
what  constitutes  records  under  the 
Federal  Records  Act. 

The  general  idea  behind  the  Infor- 
mation Policy  Act  is  to  establish  basic 
principles  in  statute.  Once  we  have  ac- 
complished this.  I  want  to  let  OMB 
and  the  agencies  apply  these  princi- 
ples to  make  real  decisions  about  exist- 
ing and  future  information  systems.  I 
don't  want  the  Congress  to  microman- 
age  all  of  the  Government's  informa- 
tion activities,  and  I  don't  want  OMB 
to  control  all  of  the  Information  in 
Government.  Nevertheless.  every 
agency  must  operate  under  uniform 
and  consistent  rules  and  procedures. 

Another  pitfall  that  I  hope  to  avoid 
is  the  presCTlption  of  any  specific  tech- 
nology in  statute.  It  is  apparent  that 
information  policy  is  being  driven 
today  by  technological  developments. 
But  in  shaping  new  policies,  we  need 


technology-neutral  principles  that  can 
be  equally  applied  to  floppy  disks, 
magnetic  tapes,  CD-ROM,  or  what- 
ever else  the  computer  industry  devel- 
ops. I  want  to  encourage  the  use  of 
any  information  technology  that  will 
make  Government  data  more  valuable. 
At  the  same  time,  I  don't  want  a  stat- 
ute directing  the  use  of  a  specific  tech- 
nology. 

Mr.  Speaker,  later  this  year,  the 
Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations will  consider  legislation  to  reau- 
thorize the  Paperwork  Reduction  Act. 
That  legislation  will  address  many 
concerns  about  the  role  of  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  in  general 
and  the  Office  of  Information  and 
Regulatory  Affairs  in  particular.  I 
look  forward  to  working  together  with 
Government  Operations  Committee 
Chairman  John  Conyers  on  the  reau- 
thorization legislation. 

The  Information  Policy  Act  address- 
es only  a  fraction  of  the  issues  that 
will  be  raised  during  the  reauthoriza- 
tion process.  But  the  information 
policy  problems  that  we  face  are  com- 
plex and  difficult,  and  it  is  not  too 
early  to  begin  thinking  about  them.  I 
hope  that  my  bill  will  provide  a  good 
starting  point  for  the  debate. 


D  1130 

THE  41ST  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE 
STATE  OP  ISRAEL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Annunzio]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  great 
pleasure  in  saluting  the  people  of  the  State  of 
Israel  on  the  occasion  of  the  41st  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  their  natkin.  It  was  at  mid- 
night. May  14-15,  1948.  the  fifth  and  sixth 
days  of  lyar  5708,  under  the  Jewish  calendar, 
that  the  British  mandate  of  Palestine  came  to 
an  end,  and  the  State  of  Israel  was  created. 

From  Vt\e  destruction  of  the  Second  Temple 
in  70  A.D.  and  their  final  heroic  stand  against 
the  Romans  at  Massada  in  73  A.D.,  until  tfiey 
declared  their  independence  on  May  14. 
1948,  the  Jewish  people  were  wittiout  a 
homeland,  and  in  the  Diaspora — dispersed 
throughout  tt>e  world  but  without  the  loss  of 
their  kJentity. 

The  creation  of  the  State  of  Israel  was  the 
cuimirwition  of  centuries  of  struggle  by  the 
Jewish  people  to  obtain  political  and  religious 
freedom.  Seen  in  its  historic  context,  the  es- 
tablishment and  growth  of  Israel  is  a  momen- 
tous turning  point  in  the  2,000-year-old  quest 
by  the  Jewish  people  to  achieve  self-determi- 
nation and  religious  freedom.  The  struggle  has 
not  been  an  easy  one.  Yet  founded  in  difficult 
circumstarKes  by  a  people  wtx>  had  suffered 
some  of  the  most  severe  fonns  of  persecution 
in  the  fvstory  of  mankind,  the  Jewish  people 
trartsformed  the  State  of  Israel  into  a  modem 
agricultural  and  techrK>k)gk»l  state. 

Israel  has  always  chosen  a  course  of  pursu- 
ing peace,  even  in  the  face  of  fiostile  neigh- 
bors who  have  t>een  intent  on  destroying  this 
tiny  natkxi  from  the  moment  of  its  creation. 


The  fruit  of  Israel's  persistence  and  determi- 
nation to  achieve  this  goal  was  the  signing  of 
the  Camp  David  accords  agreed  to  by  Egypt 
and  Israel.  Today.  Israel  remains  committed  to 
seeking  a  lasting  peace  in  a  hostile  environ- 
ment dedicated  to  tfie  destruction  of  this 
country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  41st  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  State  of  Israel.  I  am  glad  to 
join  with  the  citizens  of  the  State  of  Israel,  and 
their  friends  in  the  11th  Congressional  District 
of  Illinois  which  I  am  honored  to  represent, 
and  throughout  the  worid,  who  are  celetirating 
this  occasion.  I  also  join  them  in  their  hopes 
and  prayers  that  this  year  will  bring  us  a  step 
closer  to  the  elusive  peace  which  the  State  of 
Israel  has  always  remained  committed  to 
achieve. 


NATIONAL  LAW  ENFORCEMENT 
TRAINING  WEEK 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspin]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  in- 
troduce a  joint  resolution  to  designate  January 
7.  1990.  through  January  13.  1990,  as  "Na- 
tional Law  Enforcement  Training  Week." 

Law  enforcement  to^aining,  which  serves  as 
our  law  enforcement  professionals'  weapon 
against  crime,  is  critical  to  the  immediate  and 
long-term  safety  and  well-being  of  this  Nation. 
As  you  know,  law  enforcement  professionals 
provide  service  and  protection  to  our  Nation, 
so  that  our  citizens  may  live  free  from  fear. 
Each  day.  500,000  law  enforcement  officers 
put  their  lives  on  the  line  as  they  go  about 
their  duties.  Their  jobs  are  dangerous  ones.  In 
the  past  10  years,  1,525  police  officers  have 
been  killed.  204,584  have  been  injured  and 
590.822  have  been  assaulted.  In  fact,  every 
57  hours,  another  American  law  enforcement 
officer  is  killed  in  the  line  of  duty.  Law  en- 
forcement training  is  the  tool  which  enables 
these  professionals  to  protect  the  Nation  and 
themselves  from  harm. 

With  the  crime  and  drug  war  raging,  our  law 
enforcement  professionals  need  our  support 
now  more  than  ever.  That  is  why  I  am  spon- 
soring legislation  to  recognize  tfie  importance 
of  law  enforcement  training.  Law  enforcement 
training  is  a  critical  element  in  keeping  our  law 
enforcement  officers  safe  and  effective.  This 
legislation  will  not  only  horrar  current  law  en- 
forcement ti'aining  professionals,  but  it  will 
also  highlight  the  importance  of  this  profes- 
sion as  a  potential  career  path  for  ttie  youth 
of  our  Nation.  I  hope  you  will  join  me  in  spon- 
soring this  legislation. 

H.J.  Res.  273 

Whereas  law  enforcement  training  and 
sciences  related  to  law  enforcement  are  crit- 
ical to  the  immediate  and  long-term  safety 
and  well-t>eing  of  this  Nation  l>ecause  law 
enforcement  professionals  provide  service 
and  protection  to  citizens  in  all  sectors  of 
society; 

Whereas  law  enforcement  training  is  a 
critical  component  of  national  effort  to  pro- 
tect the  citizens  of  this  Nation  from  violent 
crime,  to  combat  the  malignancy  of  illicit 
drugs,  and  to  apprehend  criminals  who 
commit  personal,  property,  and  business 
crimes; 
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Whereas  law  enforcement  training  serves 
the  hard  working  and  law  abiding  citizens  of 
this  Nation; 

Whereas  it  is  essential  that  the  citizens  of 
this  Nation  be  able  to  enjoy  an  inherent 
right  of  freedom  from  fear  and  learn  of  the 
significant  contributions  that  law  enforce- 
ment trainers  have  made  to  assure  such 
right; 

Whereas  it  is  vital  to  build  and  maintain  a 
highly  trained  and  motivated  law  enforce- 
ment work  force  that  is  educated  and 
trained  in  the  skills  of  law  enforcement  and 
sciences  related  to  law  enforcement  in  order 
to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  that 
law  enforcement  provides; 

Whereas  it  is  in  the  national  interest  to 
stimulate  and  encourage  the  youth  of  this 
Nation  to  understand  the  significance  of  law 
enforcement  training  to  the  law  enforce- 
ment profession  and  to  the  safety  and  secu- 
rity of  all  citizens; 

Whereas  It  Is  In  the  national  Interest  to 
encourage  the  youth  of  this  Nation  to  ap- 
preciate the  Intellectual  fascination  of  law 
enforcement  training;  and 

Whereas  it  is  in  the  national  interest  to 
make  the  youth  of  this  Nation  aware  of 
career  options  available  in  law  enforcement 
and  disciplines  related  to  law  enforcement: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  January  7, 
1990,  through  January  13,  1990,  is  designat- 
ed as  "National  Law  Enforcement  Training 
Week",  and  the  President  is  authorized  and 
requested  to  issue  a  proclamation  calling 
upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  ob- 
serve such  week  with  appropriate  exhibits, 
ceremonies,  and  activities.  Including  pro- 
grams designed  to  heighten  the  awareness 
of  all  citizens,  particularly  the  youth  of  this 
Nation,  of  the  Importance  of  law  enforce- 
ment training  and  related  disciplines. 


DRUG-FREE  WORKPLACE 
SHOULD  APPLY  TO  CONGRESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Neal  of  North  Carolina).  Under  a  pre- 
vious order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Permsylvania  [Mr.  Walker] 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
had  quite  a  discussion  on  the  floor 
today  about  the  needs  of  our  veterans 
and  whether  or  not  we  ought  to  pass 
the  supplemental  appropriation,  the 
dire  emergency  supplemental  appro- 
priation, to  assure  that  veterans'  care 
continues  at  high  quality  levels,  and 
then  a  discussion  primarily  coming 
from  the  other  side  as  to  whether  or 
not  we  ought  to  use  that  veterans  bill 
as  a  vehicle  to  deal  with  the  drug  crisis 
in  this  country. 

I  have  a  little  bit  of  familiarity  with 
the  whole  drug  issue.  I  have  brought 
several  amendments  in  the  past  to  the 
floor,  trying  to  get  additional  money 
for  fighting  drugs.  In  the  last  Con- 
gress, I  came  out  here  with  a  concept 
known  as  the  drug-free  workplace, 
which  proved  somewhat  controversial 
on  the  floor,  but  ultimately  was  adopt- 
ed by  the  Congress. 

Now,  the  reason  I  find  some  of  the 
discussion  interesting,  primarily 
coming  from  our  colleagues  on  the 


Democratic  side  of  the  aisle  today 
about  the  drug  situation,  relates  to 
that  drug-free  workplace,  because  in- 
terestingly enough,  in  the  course  of 
our  deliberations  in  the  last  Congress 
we  passed  a  provision  in  an  appropria- 
tions bill  which  covered  Congress 
under  the  drug-free  workplace.  What 
we  said  was  that  Congress  had  to  de- 
velop a  policy  for  a  drug-free  work- 
place. In  other  words,  under  law,  we 
are  now  obligated  to  do  something 
about  creating  a  drug-free  workplace 
in  the  Congress. 

Now,  the  rest  of  the  country  has  also 
had  to  comply  with  that  provision. 
Many  companies  across  the  coimtry 
have  had  to  put  in  place  policies,  they 
put  in  programs  such  as  testing  pro- 
grams. They  have  done  a  lot  of  things 
over  the  last  several  months  to  bring 
themselves  into  compliance  with  the 
drug-free  workplace  provisions  passed 
by  this  Congress  just  a  year  ago. 

One  institution  in  the  country  is  no- 
ticeably lacking  in  its  dedication  to  do 
something  about  the  drug-free  work- 
place. Guess  which  institution? 

The  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
has  yet  to  obey  the  law.  We  have  yet 
to  put  in  place  drug-free  workplace 
provisions. 

Now,  I  have  to  tell  you  from  the  mi- 
nority side  of  the  aisle,  we  do  not  have 
any  power  to  do  that.  It  is  the  majori- 
ty side  of  the  aisle  that  has  to  put  in 
place  these  rules,  these  regulations, 
these  standards  out  of  the  House  Ad- 
ministration Committee.  In  other 
words,  if  there  is  really  a  willingness 
to  fight  drugs  in  this  body,  you  would 
think  that  one  of  the  first  things  we 
would  do  is  obey  the  law  ourselves;  but 
the  fact  is  that  we  have  consciously  at 
this  point  determined  that  we  are  not 
going  to  comply  with  the  law.  We  are 
not  going  to  go  ahead  and  put  in  place 
the  drug-free  workplace  regulations 
that  we  are  required  to  do  and  which 
we  require  of  aU  the  country. 

Now,  many  in  the  coimtry  might 
regard  that  as  hypocrisy.  "You  force 
us  to  do  it,  but  you  won't  do  it  your- 
self." 

What  we  often  say  in  those  kinds  of 
cases  where  we  are  unwilling  to 
comply  with  the  laws  we  pass  for 
other  people.  "Well,  there  is  no  specif- 
ic requirement  for  Congress  to  do  it. 
We  exempted  Congress  when  we 
passed  the  law." 

I  have  got  to  tell  you,  in  this  particu- 
lar instance  we  did  not  exempt  the 
Congress.  Congress  is  specifically  in- 
cluded under  the  general  government 
provisions  of  the  appropriation  bill 
passed  last  year. 

This  House  specifically  voted,  almost 
2  to  1,  to  cover  ourselves  imder  the 
drug-free  workplace  amendments.  We 
are  not  doing  it.  There  is  no  action  by 
the  House  Administration  Committee 
thus  far.  There  is  no  action  by  the 
Rules  Committee.  There  is  no  action 


by  anyone  to  cover  this  body  under 
the  drug-free  workplace. 

Now,  to  all  my  colleagues  who  have 
come  to  the  floor  and  argued  today 
that  we  have  got  to  do  something 
about  fighting  drugs,  let  me  say  to 
each  of  them,  let  us  put  our  own 
House  in  order.  I  am  prepared  to  live 
in  this  body  with  drug-free  workplace 
amendments.  I  am  ready  to  have  regu- 
lations apply  to  all  of  us  that  help  us 
get  out  from  underneath  the  scourge 
of  the  drug  culture. 
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What  I  hear  from  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  is  they  are  willing  to  throw 
big  dollars  into  programs  where  there 
is  questionable  need  for  the  dollars  at 
the  present  time,  and  at  the  same  time 
are  unwilling  to  have  it  apply  to  them 
in  their  own  offices,  apply  to  them  in 
their  own  committees,  apply  to  them 
in  their  own  work  on  this  Hill.  I  would 
suggest  that  the  American  people  are 
going  to  look  at  that  and  really  raise 
major  questions. 

That  is  the  reason  why  some  of  us 
have  to  believe  that  what  we  are  doing 
is  playing  politics  with  the  veterans 
and  playing  politics  with  the  drug 
issue  in  what  has  been  happening  out 
here  over  the  last  couple  of  days  and 
particularly  over  the  last  couple  of 
hours. 

I  want  to  make  it  very  clear  we  are 
prepared  on  our  side  of  the  aisle  to 
move  a  bill  today  that  deals  with  the 
veterans'  problem.  We  are  prepared  on 
our  side  of  the  aisle  to  allow  the  votes 
which  are  necessary,  because  people 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  want  to 
vote  on  this  issue,  to  give  them  the 
chance  to  vote  on  several  drug  amend- 
ments. We  are  prepared  to  do  that.  We 
would  hope  those  amendments  would 
fail,  not  because  we  are  against  fight- 
ing the  war  on  drugs  but  because  it 
just  does  not  add  up. 

For  example,  the  one  place  where 
the  people  on  the  other  side  want  to 
put  money  in  is  into  the  Bureau  of 
Prisons.  Many  of  us  think  that  we 
ought  to  put  some  money  into  the 
Bureau  of  Prisons,  too,  to  lock  up  a 
bunch  of  drug  dealers,  the  drug  push- 
ers and  drug  users  across  this  country, 
but  the  fact  is,  though,  that  92  per- 
cent of  the  funding  for  the  Bureau  of 
Prisons  which  is  necessary  for  this 
kind  of  construction  is  already  avail- 
able in  an  unobligated  balance.  The 
money  is  not  needed  between  now  and 
October  1.  We  may  need  to  upgrade 
those  fundings  next  year,  but  it  is  not 
needed  at  this  moment.  Another  place 
the  drug  amendments  are  going  to  put 
money  in  is  into  the  State  and  local 
governments.  The  majority  of  the 
State  grants  that  are  already  in  place 
have  not  been  obligated,  and  so  the 
majority  of  the  money  is  still  available 
in  that  particular  category. 
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We  have  to  assume  that  what  is  hap- 
pening here  on  the  floor  right  now  is 
playing  politics  with  an  issue  that  is  a 
very  serious  concern  to  most  of  the 
American  people,  and  I  have  to  tell  ev- 
eryone that  many  of  us  are  concerned 
about  the  idea  that  we  have  reduced 
the  drug  war  to  playing  politics,  par- 
ticularly when  we  are  unwilling  in  this 
body  to  fight  the  drug  war  ourselves 
by  complying  with  the  laws  that  apply 
to  us  on  drugs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  be  far  more 
willing  to  accept  the  arguments  of  my 
colleagues  on  the  other  side  that  they 
want  to  get  serious  about  the  drug  war 
if  we  were  complying  with  the  law 
that  covers  us  to  get  drugs  out  of  the 
Congress,  and  I  realize  that  we  have 
had  arguments  in  the  past  that  sug- 
gest. "Well,  we  do  not  have  a  problem 
here,"  but  we  know  that  that  is  just 
not  true.  We  know  of  people  who  have 
been  arrested  on  Capitol  Hill  around 
our  work  sites,  employees  of  the  House 
who  have  been  found  using  drugs 
within  the  last  few  months.  We  have  a 
problem  here.  To  suggest  that  there  is 
no  problem  and  that  we  do  not  have 
any  obligation  to  obey  the  law  is  just 
wrong. 

I  would  hope  that  within  the  next 
few  hours,  certainly  within  the  next 
few  days,  that  all  of  those  who  have 
come  to  the  floor  today  suggesting 
that  they  are  committed  to  doing 
something  tough  on  drugs,  committed 
to  taking  those  actions  which  are  nec- 
essary to  fight  the  drug  war,  will  also 
get  in  touch  with  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  with  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  and  a  lot  of 
other  places  and  ask  them  to  cover  us, 
ask  them  to  put  the  drug-free-work- 
place language  into  place  which  we  are 
supposed  to  have  based  upon  the  law 
passed  last  year. 

Let  me  turn,  though,  for  a  moment 
to  the  other  side  of  the  equation,  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  this  dire 
supplemental  for  the  veterans  is  really 
needed.  Some  have  contended  within 
the  last  couple  of  days  in  the  House 
that  the  administration  is  just  raising 
a  phony  issue,  thr.t,  we  do  not  really 
need  the  money  right  now,  that  we 
can  delay  impl'  iuentation  of  the 
money  for  a  few  days,  that  no  one  is 
getting  hurt,  that  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration is  managing,  that  some- 
how the  veterans  are  not  suffering  de- 
spite the  present  shortfall  in  funding. 
After  hearing  some  of  those  state- 
ments made  on  this  floor,  some  of  us 
contacted  the  Secretary  of  Veterans' 
Affairs.  Mr.  Derwinski.  Mr.  Derwinski 
has  quite  a  different  story  to  tell.  Mr. 
Derwinski  said  in  a  letter  which  was 
delivered  to  the  Hill  today  that  it  is 
important  that  the  House  act  on  this 
immediately.  He  also  said  flatly  that 
delayed  action  will  force  us  to  take 
measures  to  cut  back  on  the  level  of 
medical  care  provided. 


Mr.  Speaker,  that  does  not  soimd  to 
me  like  someone  who  is  suggesting 
that  we  have  days,  maybe  even  weelcs, 
to  wait.  It  sounds  to  me  like  a  Secre- 
tary who  feels  strongly  that  he  has  to 
have  the  money  now  in  order  to  move 
forward  the  programs  that  are  vital  to 
our  veterans,  and  we  know  the  situa- 
tion that  the  Secretary  finds  himself 
in.  We  have  documentation  of  the 
problem. 

Most  of  my  colleagues  must  not  be 
aware  that  2,632  beds  have  been  closed 
since  last  July  due  to  a  lack  of  funds. 
That  is  2,632  beds  otherwise  occupied 
by  veterans  in  need  of  medical  care 
that  have  been  closed  within  the  last 
year  as  a  result  of  the  lack  of  funds. 

I  heard  somebody  come  out  here  a 
little  bit  ago  and  try  to  make  this  a 
partisan  issue,  that  somehow  the  ad- 
ministration was  at  fault  for  that 
problem.  The  administration  does  not 
spend  one  dime  that  Congress  does  not 
appropriate.  The  appropriations  levels 
that  we  came  up  with  last  year  are  the 
cause  of  this  lack  of  funds.  We  have 
now  come  to  the  realization,  both  in 
the  administration  and  hopefully  here 
in  the  Congress,  that  there  is  a  short- 
fall in  those  moneys,  and  so.  therefore, 
something  needs  to  be  done. 

When  it  comes  to  actually  getting 
the  action  here,  we  get  people  who 
want  to  load  up  the  bill  with  all  kinds 
of  porkbarrel  items,  not  just  on  drugs, 
but  there  are  all  kinds  of  items  in 
there.  Japanese  reparations  is  in  the 
bill.  We  have  all  kinds  of  things  down 
in  there  that  we  have  decided  to  put  in 
the  bill  and  thereby  delay  the  ability 
of  the  veterans  to  get  the  badly 
needed  money  to  fund  the  hospitals 
that  provide  them  with  care. 

It  is  not  just  that  we  have  lost  2.632 
beds;  133  facilities  across  this  country 
have  reported  a  shortfall  of  over  $300 
million  in  what  they  need  for  equip- 
ment, maintenance  and  supplies.  In 
other  words,  we  have  133  facilities 
across  the  country,  veterans'  facilities, 
who  cannot  keep  the  opeation  going. 
They  have  a  shortfall  in  the  very 
things  that  they  need  to  keep  the  op- 
eration going.  That  is  a  real  crisis.  The 
Secretary  of  Veterans'  Affairs  under- 
stands that  that  is  a  real  crisis,  and  he 
has  requested  us  to  do  something. 

Fifty  percent  of  all  of  the  facilities 
are  reporting  elective-surgery  delays 
and  virtually  every  one  of  them  re- 
ported a  reduction  in  pharmacy  serv- 
ices. What  does  that  mean?  It  means, 
for  the  veteran,  that  if  he  has  to  have 
elective  surgery  done,  the  chances  are 
that  the  hospital  that  he  goes  to 
cannot  provide  that  elective  surgery 
for  him  at  the  present  time.  That  is  a 
terrible  situation.  Or  if  he  has  a  phar- 
maceutical need,  if  he  is  taking  a  drug, 
even  things  like  insulin,  if  he  goes  to 
the  hospital,  every  one  of  the  hosp- 
tials  is  more  than  likely  right  now  to 
deny  him  the  drugs  that  he  needs. 
That  is  a  totally  unacceptable  situa- 


tion that  we  continue  to  exacerbate 
here  by  not  passing  the  needed  money. 

One  hundred  thirteen  facilities 
across  the  country  have  reported  using 
funds  allocated  for  contract  nursing 
home  care  to  offset  budgetary  short- 
falls in  other  areas.  What  does  that 
mean?  It  means  that  the  veteran  who 
needs  to  be  put  into  a  nursing  home, 
that  that  money  will  not  be  available 
to  allow  him  to  go  into  that  nursing 
home,  because  it  is  being  put  into 
other  kinds  of  obligations  that  are  of 
higher  priority  and  higher  emergency 
at  the  moment.  Again,  that  is  totally 
unacceptable  to  the  families  of  those 
veterans  who  need  to  have  the  nursing 
home  coverage  and  care  available  to 
them. 

Seventy-two  facilities  across  the 
country  have  reported  delays  in  pro- 
viding clinical  appointments  to  all  pa- 
tients including  service-connected  vet- 
erans. We  regularly  in  this  body  make 
it  quite  clear  that  regardless  of  what 
else  we  may  do  on  veterans  that  we 
are  always  going  to  take  care  of  those 
who  have  service-connected  injuries. 
These  are  people  who  were  specifically 
hurt  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties  while  serving  in  the  armed  serv- 
ices, and  that  we  were  always  going  to 
make  certain  that  they  had  the  high- 
est level  of  care  available  to  them,  and 
now,  as  a  result  of  the  inaction  in  this 
House,  we  now  have  them  not  receiv- 
ing the  clinical  appointments  that 
they  need  to  deal  with  their  service- 
connected  injuries. 
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That  is  not  the  fault  of  someone 
downtown.  That  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
hospital  in  the  field.  That  is  not  the 
fault  of  the  clinic.  The  fault  rests 
right  here  in  this  House;  it  does  not 
rest  across  the  way  in  the  Senate.  It 
rests  right  here  because  all  appropria- 
tion bills  have  to  start  here. 

So  for  those  Members  who  for  some 
personal  reason  are  holding  up  action 
on  the  veterans'  appropriation,  they 
are  in  fact  causing  service-connected 
veterans  not  to  receive  the  appoint- 
ments they  need  to  deal  with  their 
clinical  needs.  That  is  wrong,  and  we 
have  to  do  something  to  change  the 
situation  as  of  today.  It  cannot  wait 
until  next  week,  it  cannot  wait  until 
after  Memorial  Day,  it  has  to  be  done 
today. 

This  figure  is  a  little  shocking:  85 
percent  of  all  of  the  facilities  across 
the  country,  veterans'  facilities,  indi- 
cated that  inpatient  and  outpatient  re- 
ductions are  imminent  due  to  the 
budget  constraints.  That  is  the  reason 
why  Secretary  Derwinski  is  telling  us 
we  have  to  act  today,  because  he  un- 
derstands that  85  percent  of  all  his  fa- 
cilities are  going  to  reduce  inpatient 
and  outpatient  care  almost  immediate- 
ly if  we  do  not  get  the  action  taken 
today. 
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Those  statistics  alone  should  be 
enough  to  drive  anyone  who  really 
does  care  about  veterans  toward  doing 
something  today.  But  to  come  out 
here  and  make  political  arguments 
that  are  designed  to  line  up  votes  for 
the  next  campaign  year  at  the  expense 
of  our  veterans,  I  think,  is  very  ques- 
tionable. I  think  it  is  exactly  the  kind 
of  action  that  the  American  people  are 
finding  more  and  more  disturbing 
about  the  Congress,  that  the  Congress 
has  specific  things  to  do,  needs  that 
have  to  be  met.  and  yet  we  are  seem- 
ingly incapable  of  doing  those  without 
loading  up  bills  with  pork  barrel  sub- 
jects without  doing  things,  which  the 
American  public  perceives  as  being  ab- 
solutely wrong.  It  is  exactly  the  situa- 
tion we  are  in  today. 

We  are  in  a  situation  where  a  few 
would  place  politics  above  policy. 
Some  of  us  think  that  in  this  case  the 
policy  is  very,  very  important.  It  is  a 
policy  of  support  for  the  veterans  of 
this  country  that  needs  to  move  for- 
ward now,  not  later.  It  has  to  be  done 
clean,  not  later.  It  has  to  be  done 
clean,  not  dirty,  and  it  is  time  to  do  it 
today. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
really  appreciate  the  gentleman  bring- 
ing this  to  the  attention  of  this  body 
because  It  is  a  question  of  politics 
today,  and  whether  it  is  intentional  or 
unintentional,  it  is  .seriously  hurting 
the  veterans'  hospitals  in  this  Nation 
today. 

We  Just  passed  a  budget  on  this  floor 
yesterday  for  the  coming  year,  1990. 
In  that  coming  year  1990  budget  that 
we  passed  we  picked  up  a  shortfall  of 
approximately  $600  million  that  is  ex- 
isting in  all  of  these  veterans'  hospi- 
tals out  there  today,  172  of  them,  plus 
220  outpatient  clinics.  That  means 
that  throughout  every  single  hospital 
in  this  country  there  is  a  shortfall  of 
about  $4  million  per  hospital. 

I  ask  the  gentleman  to  think  of  a 
hospital  in  his  home  district,  whether 
it  is  Albany,  NY.  whether  it  is  Pitts- 
burgh. PA.  or  San  Diego,  CA. 
Mr.  WALKER.  Lebanon,  PA. 
Mr.  SOLOMON.  Lebanon,  PA.  The 
sum  of  $4  million  Is  a  lot  of  money. 

Let  me  tell  my  colleague  what  is 
happening  today  because  of  that 
shortfall.  We  picked  up  the  difference 
in  the  1990  budget  coming,  but  here 
we  are  not  even  dealing  with  it  for  this 
present  year. 

I  Just  got  a  call  from  someone  up  in 
Saratoga  County  in  New  York  whose 
husband  was  turned  away  from  a  vet- 
erans' hospital  because  he  could  not 
get  insulin.  The  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania mentioned  that  earlier  in  his 
statement. 

I  Just  got  a  call  from  a  hospital  di- 
rector saying  that  they  have  lost  doc- 


tors and  nurses,  and  because  of  attri- 
tion and  no  money  to  pay  them,  they 
cannot  replace  them.  Does  my  col- 
league know  the  difference  between  a 
nurse's  salary  for  a  veterans'  hospital 
and  that  in  the  private  sector?  It  is 
about  $6,000.  We  have  good,  patriotic 
young  men  and  women  serving  as 
nurses  in  our  hospitals  who  are  work- 
ing for  $5,000  and  $6,000  less  than 
they  could  make  by  going  across  the 
street  and  going  to  work  for  a  private 
or  even  a  public  hospital. 

When  some  of  them  do  leave,  there 
is  no  money  to  replace  them.  We  have 
young  nurses  graduating  from  college 
today,  from  nursing  schools  who  they 
would  like  to  bring  into  the  veterans' 
hospitals.  They  cannot  hire  them  be- 
cause there  is  no  money  there,  because 
this  Congress  refuses  to  take  action. 

We  have  a  $600  million  shortfall. 
That  means  in  Connecticut  $600  mil- 
lion and  all  of  those  veterans'  hosp- 
tials  in  Hartford,  CT,  are  affected  the 
same  way.  If  we  do  not  act  today 
before  the  Senate  walks  out,  which 
they  are  about  to  do,  there  will  be  no 
supplemental  budget  for  at  least  30 
days. 

In  30  days  we  are  going  to  have  vet- 
erans and  their  families  hurt  because 
of  nonunderstanding  by  Congress  here 
today. 

I  would  just  like  to  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  what  is  his 
understanding  of  the  holdup,  what  is 
it  right  now,  today?  As  I  understand  it, 
there  are  433  Members  of  Congress  in 
this  House  in  agreement  with  how  we 
would  operate,  how  we  would  bring 
that  supplemental  to  the  floor  today, 
and  there  are  two  in  disagreement.  If 
that  is  the  case,  why  can  we  not  bring 
the  supplemental  onto  the  floor? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  guess  part  of  our 
problem  is  that  the  two  who  are  in  dis- 
agreement happen  to  be  very  powerful 
Members  of  this  Congress,  and  they 
are  Members  who  have  to  be  forced  to 
sign  off  on  things,  I  guess,  or  have  to 
be  convinced  to  sign  off  on  things 
before  it  happens.  I  personally  think 
that  is  a  shame. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  is  right,  the  vast  majority  of 
Members,  and  I  do  not  know  whether 
it  is  433  or  400,  but  anyway  the  vast 
majority  of  Members  are  willing  to 
have  a  scenario  where  we  would  get 
the  votes  that  some  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  think  they  need,  and 
where  it  may  be  a  tough  vote  from 
some  Members,  but  nevertheless  they 
would  cast  the  tough  votes  in  order  to 
get  the  veterans'  thing  done,  and  we 
are  perfectly  willing  to  go  through 
that  scenario.  There  are  a  handful  of 
Members  around  here  who  are  keeping 
us  from  doing  that.  That  is  the  prob- 
lem. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  If  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  will  yield.  I  have  a 
great  deal  of  respect  for  those  two 
Members  of  Congress  on  that  side  of 


the  aisle.  They  both  are  outstanding 
Members.  But  there  is  something 
wrong,  that  somehow,  someone  just 
does  not  understand  the  gravity  of 
this  situation.  It  is  a  .serious  situation. 
It  is  a  serious  situation. 

The  Rules  Committee  could  right 
now  meet,  and  there  is  a  quorum  of  all 
Rules  Committee  members,  of  which  I 
am  one,  right  now  present  in  this  Cap- 
itol. We  could  go  upstairs  to  the  Rules 
Committee,  we  could  meet  under  the 
same  agreement  that  all  433  Members 
have  agreed  to.  That  means  we  could 
report  a  clean  supplemental  with  the 
dire  needs  that  President  Bush  asked 
for.  We  would  give  the  two  Members 
on  that  side  of  the  aisle  their  amend- 
ments that  they  want,  and  we  would 
vote  them  up  or  down.  They  would  get 
their  day  in  court,  and  we  could  go 
home,  and  the  veterans  would  be 
taken  care  of.  But  let  us  pass  it. 

Mr.  WALKER.  In  fact,  I  am  told 
that  our  side  is  willing  to  allow  three 
amendments,  to  allow  the  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  to  have 
an  amendment  also.  And  even  though 
my  colleague  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Gekas],  who  has  Just  Joined  us  on  the 
floor,  has  a  very  important  amend- 
ment that  he  would  like  to  have  in- 
cluded in  all  of  this  that  deals  with 
section  89,  all  of  us  would  like  to  vote 
on  that  issue  too,  but  we  are  willing  at 
this  point  in  the  spirit  of  compromise 
to  say  okay,  give  them  their  amend- 
ments, give  them  what  they  need,  but 
let  us  get  the  bill  out  here,  and  let  us 
act  on  behalf  of  the  veterans,  and  we 
will  try  to  come  back  to  some  of  the 
things  we  regard  as  Important  another 
day.  I  wish  we  could  get  that  kind  of 
cooperation  from  a  handful  of  Mem- 
bers on  the  other  side,  and  that  they 
would  be  willing  to  do  it.  Let  me  say  I 
know  of  no  one  on  our  side  of  the  aisle 
who  is  not  willing  to  move  ahead. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  will  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Gekas]  In  a  moment,  but  first  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Young],  who  has  been  here  for  some- 
time. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  Inform  the  gentleman 
and  our  colleagues  that  yesterday  the 
Florida  Members  of  Congress  met  with 
General  Peck,  who  is  the  new  Director 
of  Veterans'  Affairs  for  the  State  of 
Florida,  and  he  discussed  at  length 
veterans'  needs  In  Florida. 

Having  the  privilege  of  representing 
the  Eighth  District  of  Florida,  which 
Is  most  of  Pinellas  County,  we  found 
we  have  more  veterans'  facilities  in 
that  congressional  district  than  all  of 
the  other  congressional  districts.  We 
also  found  that  we  have  more  veterans 
than  most  of  the  other  congressional 
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districts.  Given  the  large  number  of 
veterans  and  veterans  facilities  in  my 
district,  I  know  first  hand  how  very  se- 
rious the  current  funding  shortfall  for 
veterans  is. 

I  do  not  want  to  see  any  layoffs  at 
the  Bay  Pines  Hospital.  I  do  not  want 
to  see  medical  care  services  reduced  in 
any  way  at  Bay  Pines,  which  is  in  my 
district.  I  do  not  want  to  see  any  lay- 
offs of  the  staff,  and  I  do  not  want  to 
see  any  of  the  veterans  living  in  my 
district,  or  in  Florida,  or  anywhere  else 
in  the  United  States  denied  medical 
care  or  benefits  that  they  have  had 
committed  to  them  by  this  Congress 
year  after  year  after  year. 

a  1200 

And  frankly  I  Join  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  and  our  other 
colleagues  in  being  considerably  frus- 
trated as  to  why  we  cannot  get  this 
supplemental  appropriations  bill  on 
the  floor  today  and  get  it  passed  while 
the  Congress  is  in  session  to  prevent 
layoffs  at  our  veterans  facilities  and 
the  denial  of  medical  care  or  attention 
to  veterans  who  need  it  badly. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  comments  and 
would  request  that  he  respond  to  a 
question. 

The  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Florida  serves  on  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  Would  it  be  his  guess 
that  most  of  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  would  join 
with  him  in  that  sentiment,  that  we 
are  dealing  with  only  a  handful  of 
people,  not  even  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  that  committee? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  I  would  say 
to  the  gentleman  the  vast  majority,  of 
the  members  on  both  sides  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  also 
would  like  to  settle  this  matter  in  a 
timely  fashion  and  that  means  today. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  much  and  thank  him  for  his 
statement.  It  is  right  on  target. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania \Mx.  Gekas]. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  say  to  my  fellow  Pennsylvanian  I 
would  reiterate  some  of  the  comments 
made  by  the  gentleman  with  regard  to 
section  89. 

I  am  willing  to  appear  before  the 
Committee  on  Rules— and  I  have  some 
growing  support  on  that^to  try  to  in- 
clude in  this  supplemental  budget 
fiasco  that  we  have  now  with  a  bit  of 
sanity  with  respect  to  another  part  of 
the  budget  problem  that  we  have,  and 
that  is  section  89  and  what  it  does 
across  the  board  nationwide. 

I  have  consulted  with  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Solomoh]  who  is 
on  the  Committee  on  Rules,  and  he  is, 
too,  willing  to  help  me  carry  the  water 
on  this  important  issue. 


We  both  believe— and  I  speak  for  the 
gentleman  and  of  course  he  can  speak 
for  himself— that  we  believe  that  even 
if  we  adopt  this  in  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee, the  long  shot  that  it  might  be,  it 
would  do  no  violence  to  what  we  con- 
sider the  clean  bill  that  we  are  after  in 
order  to  help  the  veterans.  Why?  Be- 
cause the  bill  to  eliminate  section  89, 
to  repeal  section  89,  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  fiscal  realities  of  the  supple- 
mental budget.  It  does  not  add  or  de- 
tract one  dollar  from  that  piece  of  leg- 
islation. 

When  we  talk  about  clean  bill,  and  I 
would  ask  the  gentleman  to  concur  if 
he  does,  we  are  talking  about  a  clean 
money  bill  having  to  do  with  the  vet- 
erans and  leaving  all  the  other  money 
considerations  out  of  the  bill  that 
would  not  be  agreed  to  by  the  adminis- 
tration. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Let  me  just  say  that  if  you  were  to 
appear  before  the  Committee  on  Rules 
we  are  going  to  do  everything  we  can 
to  make  that  amendment  in  order. 
There  is  nothing  I  feel  stronger  about 
than  the  repeal  of  section  89  to  help 
the  small  businesses  across  this  coun- 
try. Seventy-five  percent  of  all  the 
new  jobs  in  America  are  created  by 
small  businesses  and  they  need  that 
repeal  of  section  89. 

But  let  me  say  to  the  gentleman,  as 
strong  as  I  feel  about  that  issue,  I  feel 
stronger  at  this  time  because  of  the 
dire  need  for  the  veterans  of  this 
Nation.  And  if  it  were  a  question  of 
clouding  that  issue,  then  I  am  sure, 
and  I  am  glad  to  hear  the  gentleman 
say  that  he  would  withhold  and  fight 
that  in  court  at  another  time,  in  order 
to  get  this  on  the  floor.  I  think  that 
every  Member  of  Congress  should 
treat  this  as  a  real  dire  need  for  the 
veterans  of  this  Nation. 

I  appreciate  the  attitude  of  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Just  to  reinforce  that  point,  I  aim  to 
strive  mightily  before  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  if  that  opportunity  be  given, 
to  advance  the  repeal  of  section  89; 
there  is  no  question  about  that. 

However,  and  I  know  I  am  going  to 
gain  the  support  of  my  colleagues  for 
determining  that  section  89's  repeal 
has  nothing  to  do  with  whether  or  not 
this  bill  is  clean  or  not.  I  think  that  is 
an  important  point.  I  think  it  remains 
clean  even  if  we  add  the  repeal  of  sec- 
tion 89. 

But  as  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Solomon]  says,  I  want  the 
veterans  considered  as  the  primary 
target  of  our  activity  here,  and  failing 
that,  or  if  we  can  add  to  it  some  con- 
sideration for  the  repeal  of  section  89, 


I  am  willing  to  do  it.  But  I  will  not 
insist  on  being  heard  on  this  issue— no, 
I  will  insist  on  being  heard,  but  I  will 
not  carry  it  to  its  fullest  conclusion  if  I 
feel  that  our  veterans  are  going  to  be 
threatened  by  it. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  wish  we  could  get 
the  number  of  our  colleagues  to  be  as 
rational  in  their  approach  to  this  issue 
as  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
is.  I  know  that  he  feels  strongly  about 
section  89.  I  feel  strongly  about  it.  I 
would  love  to  vote  on  theNjentleman's 
amendment. 

I  think  it  is  an  entirely  appropriate 
vote  for  the  Congress  to  have.  I  think 
we  have  delayed  having  that  vote  for 
too  long.  This  is  certainly  a  time  to  do 
that.  But  I  think  the  gentleman  Is  in 
the  spirit  of  what  had  to  be  done  here. 

There  are  high  priorities  of  all  kinds 
this  Congress  should  be  addressing. 
The  highest  priority  at  the  moment  is 
to  move  the  money  that  is  direly 
needed  by  our  veterans  then  we  will 
deal  with  some  of  the  issues  as  they 
come  up,  and  we  will  try  to  force  a 
vote  on  some  of  these  things. 

You  know,  on  these  days  when  Con- 
gress goes  home  and  does  nothing  we 
could  be  taking  up  section  89,  for  ex- 
ample. Our  legislative  schedule  around 
here  so  far  has  certainly  not  been 
heavy  lifting.  We  could  certainly  deal 
with  some  of  these  national  priorities, 
including  drugs.  If  we  want  to  come  up 
with  additional  money  for  drugs,  I 
think  a  lot  of  us  would  be  perfectly 
willing  to  talk  about  that  as  another 
issue  here  on  the  floor. 

I  think  some  of  us  would  like,  for  in- 
stance, as  part  of  another  drug  bill  to 
look  at  some  questions  of  whether  or 
not  we  ought  not  to  deal  with  the 
death  penalty  and  a  few  things  like 
that. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
was  instrumental  last  year  in  getting 
an  increase  in  the  activities  of  using 
the  death  penalty  against  drug  dealers 
and  so  on. 

We  might  want  to  expand  that  au- 
thority some  here  on  the  House  floor 
if  we  could  get  that  kind  of  debate. 

But  the  fact  is  nobody  wants  to 
debate  these  issues  for  real;  they  want 
to  debate  them  in  a  way  that  it  makes 
good  politics  and  little  else.  I  think 
that  is  terribly  wrong  when  you  are 
doing  it  on  the  back  of  the  veterans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  EMERSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  join  in  the 
statement  that  is  being  made  by  both 
the  distinguished  gentlemen  from 
Pennsylvania  and  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Solomon]  in  frankly 
exposing  the  parliamentary  situation 
which  exists  here  and  which  delin- 
eates the  reasons  for  which  these  vital 
provisions  for  veterans  are  being  held 
hostage.  Heavy  is  going  to  be  the  re- 
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sponsibility  of  those  who  cut  the  vet- 
erans off  at  this  very  critical  passage. 
The  Senate— the  other  body.  I  should 
say,  is  not  going  to  be  in  session  next 
week.  We  may  be  talking  about  a  10- 
day  to  2-week  delay  here  if  we  do  not 
act  today. 

There  is  going  to  be  some  explaining 
that  needs  to  be  done. 

I  have  in  my  congressional  district 
the  General  John  J.  Pershing  Veter- 
ans Medical  Facility.  I  represent  a 
very,  very  far-flung  rural  district  in 
southeast  and  south  central  Missouri. 
Veterans  come  from  far  and  wide,  par- 
ticularly service-connected  veterans, 
for  assistance. 

These  veterans  come  for  assistance 
often  without  appointments.  They  are 
going  to  be  starting  to  be  told  that 
medicines  and  other  services  are  not 
available  to  them,  and  that  is  going  to 
be  a  real  tragedy. 

So  I  commend  the  gentleman  for  the 
service  that  he  is  rendering  by  laying 
this  out. 

As  I  indicated,  some  heavy  explain- 
ing is  going  to  have  to  be  done,  and  I 
am  glad  that  the  record  is  being  made 
here  so  that  the  veterans  themselves 
will  know  where  the  responsibility  lies 
for  this  interference  with  the  services 
to  which  they  are  entitled  and  to 
which  we  as  a  Nation  have  every  obli- 
gation to  give  them. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  think  the  gentleman  would 
have  joined  me  in  being  stuimed  to 
hear  things  like  what  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  was  reporting  to  us, 
that  there  are  veterans  in  his  district 
who  are  not  getting  insulin. 

I  have  a  brother  who  is  a  diabetic.  I 
imderstand  that  in  a  very  personal 
sense  if  you  carmot  get  your  insulin, 
that  is  a  personal  emergency,  that  is  a 
dire  personal  emergency. 

Now  what  is  happening  across  this 
country  is  that  that  is  not  just  in  the 
gentleman  from  New  York's  district, 
that  is  in  other  places  across  the  coun- 
try that  there  are  some  veterans  being 
denied  the  drugs  that  they  need,  in- 
cluding things  like  insulin,  because 
this  Congress  refuses  to  act. 

You  know,  some  may  tell  us  that 
that  Is  not  a  dire  emergency. 

I  got  to  tell  you  for  the  veteran  who 
is  turned  away  for  his  insulin,  that  was 
a  dire  emergency;  for  the  other  veter- 
ans across  the  country  who  are  being 
turned  away,  that  is  a  dire  emergency; 
for  the  veteran  who  cannot  find  the 
bed  he  needs  when  he  has  a  medical 
emergency,  that  is  a  dire  emergency. 

You  know,  all  of  those  things  are 
happening  out  there  as  we  stand  here 
and  talk,  and  yet  we  cannot  seem  to 
get  a  handful  of  people  to  give  up 
their  own  personal  agendas  for  the 
good  of  the  country  and  for  the  good 
of  the  veterans  of  the  country. 

Again  I  say  this  is  exactly  the  kind 
of  performance  that  the  American 
people    are    getting   more    and   more 


turned  off  by  when  they  look  at  the 
Congress.  I  mean  I  hear  any  number 
of  our  colleagues  day  after  day  say, 
"How  come  we  don't  get  any  respect? 
How  come  everybody  is  beating  up  on 
us?  The  news  magazines,  they  beat  up 
on  us,  the  radio  talk  show  hosts  beat 
up  on  us,  everybody  beats  up  on  Con- 
gress because  we  are  doing  our  job." 

Well,  the  fact  is  they  are  beating  up 
on  us  because  we  are  not  doing  our 
job.  Our  job  today  right  here  is  to  pass 
a  supplemental  appropriation  that 
deals  with  the  veterans  emergency. 
Evidently,  we  are  having  trouble  doing 
that.  That  earns  us  the  contempt  of 
many  in  the  public  who  look  at  this 
operation  and  find  it  wanting. 

I  would  suggest  that  if  we  are  going 
to  ever  win  respect  from  people,  we 
have  to  clean  up  our  own  act.  We  have 
to  make  certain  that  when  we  are  talk- 
ing drugs  we  are  willing  to,  like  the 
kids  say,  walk  like  we  talk;  that  it  is 
not  just  something  where  we  come  and 
talk  about  a  drug  war  and  then  do  not 
walk  it  on  the  House  floor  by  imple- 
menting drug-free  work  places  for  this 
body;  that  when  we  talk  about  doing 
the  Nation's  business  that  we  really 
mean  that,  that  when  crises  arise  and 
so  on  we  are  capable  of  responding  to 
the  crises. 

That  is  how  you  gain  respect.  You 
do  not  get  much  respect  from  people 
who  see  you  failing  to  walk  like  you 
talk  and  failing  to  respond  when  crises 
arise. 

D  1210 

That  is  precisely  the  position  that 
this  House  is  in  today. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Well,  to  our  col- 
leagues out  there  listening  in  their  of- 
fices, I  think  the  Members  should 
think  about  this.  The  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  under  all  admin- 
istrations. Democrat  and  Republican, 
are  always  hesitant  to  put  money  into 
a  supplemental  budget.  In  other 
words,  they  are  stingy.  They  are  tight 
with  a  buck.  But  this  administration, 
this  OMB  has  put  their  stamp  of  ap- 
proval on  this  dire  supplemental 
which  is  very,  very  large.  One  of  the 
reasons  they  did  that,  thank  goodness, 
is  because  this  Congress  had  the  infi- 
nite wisdom  last  year  to  create  a  De- 
partment of  Veterans'  Affairs  and  a 
Secretary  of  Veterans'  Affairs  who 
now  has  Cabinet  status  and  now  sits 
beside  the  President.  That  new  Secre- 
tary of  Veterans'  Affairs,  and  Ed  Der- 
winski,  a  former  colleague  of  this 
House  and  a  very  able  Member  of  this 
House,  did  get  the  President  here  to 
convince  OMB  and  the  rest  of  the  ad- 
mistration  that  this  is  a  dire  need. 
That  is  why  it  is  before  us  today. 

I  just  cannot  tell  Members  again,  in 
other    words,    how    important    it    is. 


Every  time  employers  have  to  lay  off 
five  nurses  in  a  hospital,  an  entire 
ward  is  shut  down.  That  means  50 
beds  go  empty.  That  means  50  veter- 
ans are  turned  away.  If  there  is  a  situ- 
ation where  people  are  sick,  that  is  the 
reason  we  have  the  veterans'  hospitals. 
If  we  did  not  need  them,  we  should 
have  shut  them  down. 

The  truth  is,  today,  we  depend  on  an 
all-voluntary  army,  all-volimtary  mili- 
tary in  this  country.  We  do  not  have  a 
draft,  whether  that  is  right  or  wrong, 
but  one  of  the  great  reasons  for  people 
to  enlist  today  is  because  of  the  veter- 
ans' benefits  that  they  will  be  entitled 
to  after  giving  5  years  of  their  life, 
after  giving  10  years  or  20  years  of 
their  life.  It  is  an  earned  benefit. 

Now  to  say  that  that  veterans  who 
may  not  carry  the  proper  kind  of 
health  insurance  he  knows  he  is  enti- 
tled to  be  taken  care  of  for  his  medical 
needs  in  the  veterans'  hospitals,  he 
does  not  have  that  care  and  now  he  is 
on  Social  Security,  he  is  68  years  old, 
he  served  5  years  in  the  United  States 
Army  during  the  Second  World  War, 
he  has  no  medical  coverage  whatso- 
ever, and  he  is  turned  away  and  told  to 
drive  home  85  miles  from  that  hospi- 
tal. That  is  wrong,  gentlemen,  and  I 
would  tell  those  Members  who  are  ne- 
gotiating in  that  back  room  over  there 
right  now,  come  to  an  agreement, 
come  out  here  on  this  floor  and  let 
Members  act  on  the  supplemental. 
Members  need  to  do  it  for  the  people 
of  this  country. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Let  me  say  to  the 
gentleman,  there  are  a  number  of 
people  in  groups  who  absolutely  agree 
with  what  the  gentleman  has  said.  For 
example,  within  the  last  day  or  two. 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  have 
come  to  this  Congress  saying,  "We 
need  to  act  immediately  on  this  sup- 
plemental legislation  as  it  applies  to 
veterans." 

The  American  Legion  telegraphed, 
telegraphed  the  Congress  and  said, 
"You  have  got  to  act  immediately."  It 
says,  "The  American  Legion  strongly 
supports  immediate  action  on  a  clean 
supplemental  appropriations  bill  for 
fiscal  1989."  The  Paralyzed  Veterans 
of  American  have  made  the  same  kind 
of  request  for  this  Congress.  They 
want  Members  to  act  and  they  want 
Members  to  act  now.  They  do  not 
want  this  delayed  by  Congress  playing 
politics. 

There  might  be  another  subject  to 
deal  with,  since  it  was  dealt  with  emo- 
tionally by  one  of  my  colleagues  a  few 
minutes  ago  about  whether  or  not  in 
order  to  get  the  drug  money  into  all  of 
this  that  we  ought  to  cut  the  Strategic 
Defense  Initiative.  Let  Members  un- 
derstand that  the  particular  thing 
that  the  gentleman  is  talking  about 
doing,  whether  a  Member  is  for  or 
against  Strategic  Defense,  raises  a 
couple  of  fairly  troubling  questions. 
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For  example,  the  amount  of  unobli- 
gated balances  In  the  SDI  program  for 
the  rest  of  fiscal  year  1989  is  $400  mil- 
lion. The  gentleman  who  brings  the 
bill  to  the  floor  wants  to  obligate  a  bil- 
lion dollars.  By  the  end  of  May.  that 
$400  million  will  be  $200  million.  That 
means,  somewhere,  we  are  $800  mil- 
lion short  in  his  amendment.  What 
does  that  mean?  Well,  it  means  if 
Members  are  going  to  take  it  all  out  of 
SDI.  what  will  have  to  be  done  is  deob- 
ligate  funds  already  under  contract.  In 
other  words,  take  contracts  that  have 
presently  been  let  and  pull  those  con- 
tracts back.  We  have  to  pay  the  liabil- 
ities on  those  contracts.  We  have  to  do 
all  the  things  that  are  necessary  to 
deobligate.  What  would  that  mean? 
Well,  across  the  country  it  means  that 
19.000  contractors'  personnel  would  be 
laid  off.  In  addition,  we  would  get  ter- 
mination liability  costs,  and  there 
would  be  significant  program  disrup- 
tions for  many  of  the  1.200  SDI  con- 
tracts which  include  about  250  small 
businessess  and  universities. 

Now.  before  we  get  all  enthusiastic 
about  star  wars  versus  drug  wars  and 
all  of  that,  let  us  think  about  the 
impact  across  the  country.  Are  we  will- 
ing to  have  250  small  businesses  and 
universities  undermined  by  action  that 
we  take  precipitously  on  this  floor? 
Are  we  willing  to  have  over  1,200  SDI 
contracts  undermined?  Are  we  willing 
to  have  19,000  people  lose  their  jobs  as 
a  result  of  playing  politics  on  the 
House  floor?  I  am  not  certain  that 
that  is  a  wise  action  to  think  about.  I 
also  think  that  it  makes  a  mockery  of 
the  system  here  to  suggest  that  we  all 
of  a  sudden  find  money  that  is  not 
really  available. 

I  mean,  if  there  is  only  $200  million 
available  in  one  account  at  the  end  of 
the  month  and  we  are  obligating  for 
the  rest  of  the  year  an  additional  bil- 
lion dollars  out  of  that  account,  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  are  playing  with 
fuimy  money  somewhere  and  that  we 
are  coming  up  with  awfully  phony  eco- 
nomic arrangements.  So  I  think  that 
we  have  to  look  at  the  real  nature  of 
some  of  the  proposals  that  will  be 
before  us  within  the  next,  hopefully, 
few  minutes,  but  certainly  are  likely  to 
come  before  this  floor  one  way  or  an- 
other over  the  next  couple  of  months 
and  certainly  during  the  length  of  this 
Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  that  I  think  I 
have  covered  the  topic. 


UMI 


WAR  ON  DRUGS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Neal  of  North  Carolina).  Under  a  pre- 
vious order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Solomon]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  first 
of  all,  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to 
the  Members  of  the  House  the  fact 
that  we  now  pledge  allegiance  to  the 


flag  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
that  symbol  of  our  country,  and  a 
shocking  thing  happened  this  morning 
when  we  opened  up  the  session  and 
the  Speaker  recognized  a  Member  of 
the  House  to  read  the  Pledge,  and 
there  was  quite  a  bit  of  confusion. 
There  were  a  lot  of  people  in  the  well, 
and  perhaps  all  Members  were  not  lis- 
tening. But  I  was  shocked  to  look  up 
in  the  Press  Gallery  and  see  only  two 
Members  up  there,  both  sitting  down 
during  the  delivery  of  the  Pledge  of 
Allegiance.  I  do  not  know  whether 
they  could  not  hear  or  were  not  aware 
that  the  Pledge  was  taking  place,  but  I 
would  like  to  call  attention  to  the 
press  and  give  them  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt  that  when  the  Pledge  is  offered 
every  morning  in  this  House,  that  the 
person  delivering  the  Pledge  asks  all 
Members  to  rise,  place  their  hand  over 
their  heart  and  join  in  pledging  alle- 
giance to  the  flag.  I  would  certainly 
hope  that  whoever  those  two  Members 
were  up  there  that  they  were  listening 
to  this  and  that  they  remember,  suid  I 
hope  that  they  join  Members  in  stand- 
ing and  paying  proper  respect  to  the 
flag. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  this  question 
of  money  being  appropriated  to  deal 
with  this  terrible  problem  facing  the 
American  people  today  and  that  is  the 
drug  war.  Yes.  we  should  be  dealing 
with  it.  Like  other  areas,  it  is  not 
always  necessary  just  to  throw  money 
at  the  problem  and  think  that  is  going 
to  solve  it. 

Two  words  come  to  mind.  Those  two 
words  are  supply  and  demand.  If  there 
is  a  demand  for  drugs  by  the  American 
people,  there  will  always  be  a  supply. 
It  does  not  matter  how  much  interdic- 
tion there  is,  how  much  money  is 
spent  on  the  Coast  Guard  and  the 
police  and  the  military  and  the  Border 
Patrol.  America  is  never  going  to  stop 
the  drugs  from  coming  into  this  coun- 
try to  satisfy  the  demands  of  people 
that  are  using  those  illegal  drugs. 
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So  it  is  not  a  question  of  how  much 
money  we  spend  on  interdiction,  how 
much  money  we  spend  on  rehabilita- 
tion, which  is  necessary,  or  how  much 
we  spend  on  education;  it  is  what  we 
do  about  the  demand.  Nancy  Reagan, 
when  she  was  the  First  Lady,  led  a 
great  fight  with  the  slogan,  "just  say 
no,"  but  "just  say  no"  is  not  enough. 
Yes,  it  is  good,  but  it  is  not  enough. 

I  raised  five  children  who  were  teen- 
agers in  late  1960's  and  1970's,  and  I 
can  recall  even  back  in  those  days, 
when  drugs  were  not  widespread 
throughout  the  suburban  areas  and 
particularly  the  rural  areas  like  the 
one  I  represent  in  the  Adirondack 
Mountains  in  upstate  New  York,  that 
some  of  my  children  were  being 
snubbed  by  others  and  being  sort  of 
outcasts  because  they  would  not  use 
drugs. 


We  should  think  about  that.  If  we 
are  going  to  deal  with  the  real  prob- 
lem, and  that  is  the  demand,  we  are 
going  to  have  to  turn  that  around,  and 
the  American  people  are  going  to  have 
to  snub  those  other  American  people 
that  use  drugs.  As  for  students  in  the 
high  schools,  if  they  are  using  drugs, 
their  peers  ought  to  stand  up  and 
identify  them  and  squeal  on  them  be- 
cause they  are  breaking  the  law. 
There  is  nothing  wrong  with  squealing 
on  a  law-breaker,  no  matter  what  the 
case. 

If  there  are  school  teachers  and 
there  are  other  school  teachers  in 
their  little  enclave  who  smoke  mari- 
juana, then  the  other  teachers  ought 
to  identify  them. 

I  cannot  recall  the  name  of  the 
school,  but  I  heard  about  one  principal 
out  in  Ohio.  I  was  told  by  our  new 
drug  czar.  Bill  Bennett,  that  that  prin- 
cipal tells  the  students  and  the  teach- 
ers in  his  school  that  "The  first  time 
you  are  caught  using  drugs,  we  are 
going  to  tell  you  about  it,  we  are  going 
to  warn  you,  and  the  second  time  we 
are  going  to  tell  the  police."  That  is 
the  way  it  should  be.  Whether  it  is 
students,  whether  it  is  athletes, 
whether  it  is  school  teachers,  whether 
it  is  our  fellow  workers,  that  is  the 
way  it  should  be.  And  I  am  going  to 
tell  the  Members  right  now  that  if  I 
ever  see  a  Member  of  Congress  smok- 
ing a  marijuana  stick  or  taking  co- 
caine, I  am  going  to  identify  that 
Member  because  I  think  the  public 
ought  to  know  about  it. 

If  there  is  a  fellow  worker  on  an  as- 
sembly line  using  drugs,  his  fellow 
workers  ought  to  stand  up  and  ridicule 
him  and  hold  him  up  to  scorn.  If  you 
are  an  executive  and  you  go  to  a  cock- 
tail party  and  all  of  a  sudden  there  is 
marijuana  being  smoked  or  a  pill  being 
taken  by  somebody  over  in  the  comer, 
you  ought  to  identify  him  and  point 
him  out  to  your  peers.  That  is  the  way 
it  should  be  all  across  the  way. 

There  are  cases  where  we  have 
young  doctors  giving  medical  care  to 
the  American  people  smoking  marijua- 
na, and  that  is  illegal,  and  unless  we 
hold  these  people  up  to  ridicule  and 
scorn,  we  are  never  going  to  deal  with 
this  demand. 

It  does  not  cost  5  cents,  not  a  nickel, 
to  tell  the  person  next  to  you.  "I  don't 
want  anything  to  do  with  you.  I  don't 
want  to  sit  next  to  you  at  a  football 
game,  I  don't  want  to  ride  in  a  carpool 
with  you,  I  don't  want  anything  to  do 
with  you,  and  I  want  the  world  to 
know  you  are  a  lawbreaker."  Then  and 
only  then  are  we  going  to  deal  with 
this  problem.  That  is  the  only  way  we 
are  going  to  cut  down  on  the  demand, 
and  it  does  not  cost  a  nickel. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 
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Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  statement,  be- 
cause the  gentleman  is  talking  about  a 
zero  tolerance  policy  that  goes  well 
beyond  law  enforcement. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  about  zero  tol- 
erance, that  we  will  not  tolerate  drugs 
coming  into  the  country,  and  the  Cus- 
toms agents  try  to  stop  it  and  it  has 
been  somewhat  controversial  when 
they  have  seized  fishing  boats  and  a 
number  of  other  things.  There  is  zero 
tolerance  for  law  enforcement  officers, 
but  the  fact  is  that  unless  there  is  zero 
tolerance  publicly  for  these  who  evade 
the  law  and  break  the  law  by  using 
drugs,  we  are  not  as  a  society  going  to 
be  able  to  deal  with  this  problem. 

There  are  23  million  casual  users  of 
drugs  in  this  country,  and  that  is 
about  10  percent  of  the  country  that  is 
at  least  involved  in  the  casual  use  of 
drugs.  They  cannot  be  doing  that 
without  other  people  knowing  and  un- 
derstanding that  it  is  being  done,  and 
the  moment  that  you  say,  "It's  OK 
with  me,  it  is  him,  not  me.  that  is  in- 
volved," you  are  contributing  to  the 
fact  that  your  kids  are  exposed  to 
drugs,  that  your  community  is  exposed 
to  drugs,  and  that  your  Nation  is  being 
undermined  by  drugs,  because  those 
people  have  to  buy  that  product  some- 
where. They  are  buying  it  from  an  ille- 
gal empire,  and  $150  billion  worth  of 
cash  goes  into  that  empire.  That  then 
allows  them  to  buy  crooked  lawyers,  it 
allows  them  to  buy  guns  and  ammuni- 
tion, it  allows  them  to  fund  whole 
armies,  and  it  allows  them  to  fund 
peasants  who  are  growing  this  poison 
in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

That  is  where  the  money  comes 
from.  It  comes  from  these  people  who 
go  down  on  the  street  and  buy  this 
poison  and  use  it  themselves  or  give  it 
to  others,  and  we  ought  to  be  as  a  soci- 
ety thoroughly  intolerant  of  those 
kinds  of  folks. 

The  gentleman  is  absolutely  right,  it 
does  not  cost  us  a  dime  to  be  intoler- 
ant, and  it  has  a  tremendous  social  ad- 
vantage to  it  because  those  people 
then  become  isolated,  and  none  of  us 
in  our  lives  likes  to  be  isolated.  None 
of  us  likes  to  be  set  apart  and  scorned. 
So  we  begin  to  have  a  social  context  in 
which  drug  use  is  an  unacceptable 
social  behavior,  and  that  changes  the 
nature  of  the  problem  dramatically. 

If  we  could  lower  the  number  of 
people  using  drugs  from  23  million 
down  to  a  far  lower  number,  we  would 
cut  the  amount  of  money  that  goes 
into  the  drug  empire,  and  we  would 
begin  to  cause  drastic  changes  as  far 
as  the  drug  dealers  are  concerned  in 
what  they  are  able  to  do;  they  would 
not  have  the  kind  of  money  that  they 
now  are  able  to  get  in  the  drug 
market. 

So  I  would  commend  the  gentleman 
for  his  statement.  He  is  absolutely  cor- 
rect. And  I  want  to  thank  the  gentle- 
man also  for  participating  yesterday  in 


a  hearing  that  was  held  by  the  Repub- 
lican Study  Committee  where  we 
looked  specifically  at  the  question  of 
what  we  call  user  accountability,  in 
other  words,  holding  people  accounta- 
ble for  their  actions,  namely,  holding 
people  who  use  drugs  accountable  for 
what  they  do  and  suggesting  that  one 
of  the  things  that  needs  to  be  explored 
is  a  far  greater  use  of  Federal  power  to 
stop  these  people.  Again,  it  does  not 
cost  a  lot  of  money,  for  instance,  to 
deny  somebody  food  stamps  who  is  a 
drug  user  or  to  deny  housing  benefits 
to  people  who  are  drug  users.  Those 
people  who  are  convicted  of  that  kind 
of  crime  or  who  are  found  through 
testing  programs  to  be  drug  users 
ought  to  be  denied  Federal  benefits. 
The  one  power  this  Government  has  is 
not  just  spending  money  to  solve  prob- 
lems but  denying  money  to  people  who 
are  part  of  the  problem.  It  does  not 
cost  the  taxpayers  anything  to  deny 
people  the  money  who  are  part  of  the 
problem  we  face,  who  are  costing  us 
money. 

When  we  want  to  spend  $800  million 
to  upgrade  the  amount  of  money 
being  spent  on  the  drug  war,  we  ought 
to  think  about  the  fact  that  maybe  we 
can  get  most  of  that  money  back  by 
denying  benefits  to  those  23  million 
Americans  who  are  out  there  using  the 
drugs  that  are  causing  us  the  problem 
and  who  are  causing  us  to  have  to 
spend  the  money.  I  wonder  how  many 
Members  who  come  to  this  floor  talk- 
ing about  the  drug  war  are  willing  to 
say:  "If  you  use  drugs,  no  student 
loans.  If  you  use  drugs,  no  food 
stamps.  If  you  use  drugs,  no  welfare 
benefits.  If  you  use  drugs,  no  public 
housing."  I  wonder  how  many  of  them 
are  willing  to  do  that.  That  would  not 
cost  us  much  money,  but  it  surely 
would  be  effective. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
just  thank  the  gentleman  first  for  his 
remarks.  We  know  that  they  are  going 
to  get  that  opportunity  because  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Walker]  has  been  one  of  the  leaders 
in  introducing  amendments  to  various 
pieces  of  legislation  which  deal  with 
drug  testing  and  which  deal  with  this 
terrible  problem. 

This  Member  of  Congress  led  the 
fight,  begirming  back  in  1982.  to  estab- 
lish a  lawful  policy  of  this  Nation  that 
any  young  man  who  refused  to  regis- 
ter for  the  draft  was  not  entitled  to 
any  benefit  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment: student  loans  and  grants,  food 
stamps,  job  training,  nothing.  If  they 
refused  to  register  for  the  draft,  they 
would  get  no  help  from  the  Federal 
Government. 

We  are  going  to  do  that.  I  am  going 
to  join  with  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania in  offering  legislation  and  of- 
fering amendments  to  every  piece  of 
legislation  that  comes  before  this  body 
that  says  that  anybody  who  uses  drugs 
is  not  entitled  to  any  benefit  of  the 


Federal  Government,  bar  none.  Then 
let  us  see  how  they  feel  about  that. 

Now.  the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  with 
all  due  respect,  did  join  us  in  over- 
whelmingly supporting  the  Solomon 
amendments  back  in  the  early  1980's, 
and  that  became  the  law  of  the  land. 
It  resulted  incidentally.  I  would  say  to 
my  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  in  a  compliance  rate  for 
registration  today  that  is  greater  than 
at  any  time  in  the  history  of  this 
Nation  prior  to  the  Second  World  War 
and  the  First  World  War,  anytime  the 
draft  has  been  in  effect.  I  would  ask 
the  Members  to  listen  to  this:  We  now 
have  a  98.8-percent  compliance  by  the 
young  men  of  this  Nation  who  live  up 
to  their  obligations  as  useful  citizens 
and  who  obey  the  law  of  the  land. 

D  1230 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  make  the  law 
of  the  land.  "No  use  of  drugs,  and.  if 
you  do  use  it,  you  don't  get  any  help 
from  this  Federal  Government  and 
from  the  taxpayers  of  this  Nation." 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  let  the  220  mil- 
lion Americans  who  do  not  use  drugs 
stand  up  to  those  22  million  that  do. 
and  that  way  we  will  eliminate  this 
demand  once  and  for  all. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  say  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Solomon]  that  he  is  abso- 
lutely correct,  and  the  point  is  that  we 
get  some  secondary  benefits  out  of 
this,  too.  Some  of  the  same  people 
who  probably  argue  against  denying 
benefits  to  people  who  use  drugs 
argued  last  year,  at  least  briefly, 
against  the  drug-free  workplace  con- 
cept, but  what  we  have  found  is  that 
we  have  implemented  the  drug-free 
workplace  concept,  which  is  a  policy  of 
intolerance,  that  people  finding  that 
kind  of  intolerance  among  employers 
are  now  calling  drug  counseling  cen- 
ters and  saying  to  them.  "How  do  I  get 
off  drugs,"  or,  "How  long  do  I  have  to 
stay  off  drugs  in  order  to  pass  the  test 
to  get  the  job?" 

What  is  happening,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
that  those  drug  counselors  then  are 
able  to  begin  talking  to  these  folks 
who  may  never  have  come  to  their  at- 
tention before,  and.  before  they  get  ar- 
rested, they  are  putting  them  into  re- 
habilitation programs,  and  we  are  be- 
ginning to  deal  with  the  problem  right 
at  that  level. 

So.  it  does  have  an  impact.  If  we  do 
begin  to  cut  off  Federal  benefits,  like 
in  this  case  we  are  going  to  cut  off 
Federal  contracts  from  employers  who 
do  not  have  the  policy.  The  employers, 
therefore,  get  tough,  and  employees 
have  to  begin  to  deal  with  how  it  af- 
fects their  personal  lives,  and  guess 
what?  It  has  an  impact  on  society,  and 
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it  is  not  costing  us  huge  amounts  of 
money  to  do  this.  In  fact,  the  money  is 
being  spent  by  many  of  these  employ- 
ers, but  it  is  in  their  best  interest  to  do 
that  because  they  get  increased  pro- 
ductivity because  they  have  drug-free 
workplaces. 

Now  it  is  those  kinds  of  programs 
that  make  some  sense  in  terms  of  deal- 
ing with  this  whole  thing,  and  yet  all 
we  often  hear  in  this  body  is  how 
much  money  are  we  willing  to  spend? 
How  much  more  money  are  we  willing 
to  put  forward?  I  just  think  that  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Solo- 
mon] has  hit  upon  exactly  the  direc- 
tion that  we  need  to  go,  and  that  is 
that  we  have  to  become  specifically  in- 
tolerant. User  accountability  has  to  be 
raised  to  a  high  level  as  a  part  of  the 
overall  drug  war. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  cer- 
tainly thank  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walker]  for  his  re- 
marks. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
going  to  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time,  and  I  hope  that  we  have  some 
kind  of  an  agreement  in  the  offing 
that  is  going  to  bring  this  supplemen- 
tal budget  back  to  this  floor. 

Let  us  refresh  all  the  memories  of  all 
the  Members  who  are  sitting  back  in 
their  offices.  We  are  still  waiting  for 
the  supplemental  to  arrive  on  the 
floor.  The  Committee  on  Rules  has 
not  been  called  into  meeting.  There  is 
no  rule  being  considered.  The  veterans 
of  this  Nation  are  being  held  hostage 
because  of  whatever  reasons.  But, 
wherever  these  negotiations  are  going 
on.  behind  that  door  or  this  door,  let 
the  Record  show  that  the  Republican 
Party  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  is  in  full 
agreement  with  the  Democrats  to 
bring  that  bill  on  the  floor.  There  are 
only  two  Members  of  this  whole  entire 
Congress  of  435  Members  that  are 
holding  up  this  bill  from  coming 
before  the  floor. 

Please,  please,  be  reasonable.  Go  to 
the  leadership  on  that  side,  of  the 
aisle,  and  tell  them,  "I  allow  the  bill  to 
come  to  the  floor."  That  is  the  only 
decent  thing  to  do. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  we 
cannot  get  an  agreement  pretty  soon, 
maybe  what  we  are  going  to  have  to  do 
is  start  naming  those  Members  so 
their  constituents  can  get  to  them  di- 
rectly. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hate 
to  do  that  because  they  are  two  very 
respected  Members  in  the  House. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Sure,  and  for  the 
moment  we  do  not  need  to  do  that.  We 
assume  an  agreement  is  under  way. 

But.  as  the  gentleman  knows,  before 
too  long  this  is  a  vital  enough  issue 
that  maybe  what  we  need  to  do  Ls 
begin  to  make  certain  that  the  pres- 


sure is  turned  up  by  beginning  to 
name  names. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Also,  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  hate  to  hold  up  that  train  that  is 
leaving  for  New  York.  I  am  a  New 
Yorker,  and  I  am  not  able  to  make 
that  trip  because  of  some  prior  obliga- 
tions here  in  Washington,  but  it  would 
not  take  but  a  minute  to  bring  that 
bill  out  on  the  floor  and  to  act  on  it, 
and  we  could  all  go  home  for  the 
weekend. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 


ISRAEL'S  PEACE  INITIATIVE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  14  the 
Government  of  Israel  announced  a  new  initia- 
tive aimed  at  advancing  the  peace  process. 
The  decision  had  broad-based  support  in  the 
Israeli  Cabinet  and  has  also  been  endorsed  by 
ttie  Israeli  Parliament.  I  believe  that  this  new 
initiative  is  a  timely  and  constuctive  step.  In 
particular  the  proposed  elections  on  the  West 
Bank  which  are  an  integral  part  of  the  Israeli 
initiative  offer  a  new  opportunity  for  meaning- 
ful progress  in  bridging  the  gap  between  the 
Palestinians  and  the  people  of  Israel. 

Elections,  in  and  of  themselves,  unfortu- 
nately are  unlikely  to  produce  peace.  But  elec- 
trons may  offer  tfie  only  chance  to  move  away 
from  the  current  violence.  Elections  will 
present  an  opportunity  for  the  Palestinians  to 
choose  their  own  representatives  to  negotiate 
both  middle-  and  long-term  solutions  to  the 
problems  which  divide  Israelis  and  Palestin- 
ians. 

Decades  of  stalemate  have  left  deep  scars 
on  tfie  hearts  and  bodies  of  both  Israelis  and 
Palestinians.  These  scars  understandably 
make  it  harder  rather  than  easier  to  find  new 
ways  to  craft  a  better  future.  Elections  offer 
one  chance  to  find  a  way  to  that  future.  It  is 
my  hope  tfiat  ttiose  genuinely  seeking  peace 
will  carefully  examine  the  real  opportunity  tfie 
new  Israeli  initiative  offers  and  give  it  the 
cfiance  which  it  deserves. 

It  is  my  hope  and  expectation  that  the 
United  States  will  continue  to  play  a  positive 
role  in  furtfiering  peace  In  accordance  with  tf>e 
spirit  of  the  Camp  David  accords.  To  support 
the  broad  goals  which  the  new  Israeli  initiative 
seeks  the  United  States  should  try  to  get  input 
from  all  parties  so  that  our  complementary  ef- 
forts will  fielp  make  Israel's  new  initiative  a 
truly  effective  step.  It  is  also  my  frope  that  the 
international  community  will  join  in  supporting 
this  constructive  Israeli  Initiative. 


THE  THRIFT  CRISIS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  LaFalce] 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  House 
prepares  to  pass  legislation  to  funnel  massive 
amounts  of  taxpayer  money  into  Vne  Nation's 
failirig  savings  and  k)an  industry,  I  think  it  is 


important  that  we  take  a  moment  to  look  at 
what  we  are  really  doing. 

This  is  the  most  massive  bailout  in  the  Na- 
tion's history  and  the  winners  are  receiving 
money  from  the  pockets  of  American  taxpay- 
ers, not  manna  from  heaven. 

Yet,  neither  President  Bush,  the  Senate,  nor 
the  House,  which  is  likely  to  see  floor  action 
within  the  next  few  weeks,  has  taken  the  time 
to  really  explore  the  ramifroatrons  of  this  emer- 
gency legislation  that  is  roaring  through  Con- 
gress like  a  train  out  of  control. 

I  fear  that  we  are  losing  sight  of  what 
should  be  some  of  our  primary  goals  In  this 
legislation — to  minimize  taxpayer  costs  and 
ensure  an  equitable  sharing  of  tfie  burden. 
Judged  by  these  two  standards,  the  Presi- 
dent's plan  simply  does  not  measure  up. 

And  the  dollars  will  come  from  the  pockets 
of  taxpayers  and  our  children  and  grandchil- 
dren. 

There  are  five  major  problems  with  the 
President's  plan:  First,  the  cost  estimates  for 
resolving  problem  thrift  cases  are  deceptiveiy 
low;  second,  the  bonding  mechanism  is  troth 
fiscally  irresponsible  and  morally  reprehensible 
and  will  significantly  Increase  the  costs  to  the 
Arnerican  taxpayer;  third,  tfie  alleged  burden 
sharing  is  inequitable — the  taxpayer  contribu- 
tion is  significantly  understated,  the  industry 
contribution  is  overstated,  and  other  legitimate 
sources  of  income  such  as  the  States  are  not 
tapped;  fourth,  the  application  of  tfie  capital 
standards  treats  institutksns  inequitably  and 
may  ultimately  increase  the  cost  to  the  tax- 
payer; and  fifth,  efforts  to  draw  in  private  cap- 
ital to  help  minimize  the  resort  to  taxpayer 
funds  are  inadequate. 

To  date,  Congress  has  effected  little  or  no 
improvement. 

I.  RECENT  HISTORY  OF  THE  THRIFT  ISSUE 

It  is  instructive  to  revisit  the  recent  legisla- 
tive history  of  the  thrift  crisis.  We  now  face,  at 
a  minimum,  a  $1 00  billion  problem.  That  prol>- 
lem,  if  not  its  complete  scope,  was  already 
apparent  3  years  ago,  in  1986,  when  Con- 
gress was  considering  FSLIC  recapitalization. 
In  that  legislation.  Congress  developed  the 
FICO  Bonding  Program,  a  self-help  program 
that  put  the  costs  of  recapitalizing  the  FSLIC 
squarely  on  the  industry. 

The  level  of  that  recapitalizatron  became  a 
serious  point  of  contention.  The  industry, 
driven  largely  by  concerns  as  to  the  costs  it 
would  be  forced  to  bear,  was  insistent  that  we 
had  a  S2  to  $3  billion  problem,  nothing  more.  I 
and  others  argued  at  the  time,  on  tfie  House 
floor  and  in  conference,  that  a  substantially 
greater  amount  of  money — at  least  $1 5  billion 
in  bonds — was  necessary  if  we  were  to  seri- 
ously address  the  problem.  But  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  gamer  tfie  necessary  political  support 
for  a  realistic  financing  package. 

Congress  finally  passed  a  $10.8  billion  re- 
capitalizatron t>ill  in  August  1987.  It  was  too 
little  and  too  late. 

Had  we  provkied  for  a  reasonable  sum  of 
money  at  the  time  to  close  hopelessly  insol- 
vent institutions,  we  would  not  tie  facing  tfie 
problem  we  face  today.  Instead,  insolvent  in- 
stitutrons  continued  to  operate  and  even  grow, 
drawing  in  deposits  with  high-interest  rates. 
The  rising  cost  of  funds  tiecame  a  debilitating 
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drain  on  the  healthier  institutions,  increasing 
the  potential  scope  of  the  problem. 

Even  the  minimalist  program  Congress  de- 
signed was  not  fully  implemented.  The  indus- 
try never  committed  the  full  amount  for  which 
it  was  responsible  under  the  FICO  Program.  I 
argued  at  the  time  that  the  industry  was  set- 
ting us  up  for  an  eventual  taxpayer  bailout, 
and  that  is  precisely  where  we  are  today. 

Congress,  the  administration,  and  the  indus- 
try had  a  second  chance  on  the  issue  just  last 
year.  By  that  time,  the  Bank  Board  and  the  in- 
dustry had  acknowledged  that  the  problem 
was  perhaps  more  in  the  neighborhood  of  $20 
to  $30  billion.  I  introduced  two  bills  last  year 
to  deal  with  the  burgeoning  crisis.  The  first, 
which  became  law,  extended  for  1  year  the 
moratorium  on  the  departure  of  institutions 
from  the  FSLIC  to  stabilize  the  situation  while 
Congress  developed  a  comprehensive  plan. 

The  second  would  have  increased  the  re- 
capitalization level  under  the  FICO  Bond  Pro- 
gram by  $5  billion.  That  legislation  would  have 
ensured  that  the  industry  was  at  least  tapped 
for  the  $3  billion  in  retained  earnings  it  had 
previously  agreed  to  commit  to  the  problem 
before  there  was  any  effort  to  turn  to  the  tax- 
payer. The  legislation  passed  the  Banking 
Committee,  but  industry  pressure  precluded 
the  granting  of  a  rule  and  the  measure  never 
went  to  the  House  floor.  As  recently  as  6 
months  ago,  the  industry  was  unwilling  to 
admit  either  the  size  of  the  problem  or  its  obli- 
gation to  contribute  significantly  to  its  resolu- 
tion. 

Now  we  are  finally  acknowledging  and 
trying  to  address  the  full  scope  of  the  prob- 
lem. But  the  situation  has  deteriorated  so 
badly  that  too  many  issues  are  getting  insuffi- 
cient attention  in  the  msh  to  judgment.  Allow 
me  to  review  the  major  issues  before  us. 

II.  THE  COST  OF  THE  PLAN:  ADMINISTRATION 
ESTIMATES 

I  am  troubled  by  some  of  the  "smoke  and 
minrors"  that  have  accompanied  the  adminis- 
tration's cost  projections. 

The  administration  cites  the  overall  cost  of 
the  plan  at  approximately  $90  billion.  But.  the 
cost  estimates  are  understated  and  the  eco- 
nomy assumptions  that  underlie  them,  overly 
optimistk:. 

An  analysis  provided  by  the  House  Banking 
Commitee  staff  of  the  data  released  to  date 
suggests  that  the  total  cost  of  the  administra- 
tron  plan,  before  subtracting  estimated  reve- 
nues, will  be  approximately  $335  billion,  in- 
cluding tfie  cost  of  the  financing  corporation— 
FICO  and  REFCO— bonds,  FSLIC  notes,  as- 
sistance agreements,  guarantees,  future  as- 
sistance, and  purchase  of  zero  coupon  bonds. 

There  are  several  reasons  that  the  adminis- 
tration's estimate  is  so  low.  First  of  all,  the  ad- 
ministration's plan  calls  for  the  issuance  of  30- 
year  REFCO  bonds.  However,  administration 
data  and  releases  have  largely  focused  on 
present  value  costs  and  have  not  presented 
as  part  of  the  costs  the  interest  over  time  on 
the  additional  debt  we  are  incumng.  This  un- 
derstates the  real  cost.  To  make  an  analogy, 
when  the  average  person  buys  a  home  it  is 
the  principal  plus  ttie  interest  that  he  views  as 
his  ultimate  cost,  not  the  principal  alone. 

In  contrast  to  the  President's  proposal, 
committee  staff  projections  are  based  on  the 
assumption  that  the  new  REFCO  bonds,  like 


the  eariier  FICO  bonds,  will  be  based  on  a  30- 
year  scfiedule.  Under  the  plan,  the  interest 
costs  over  time  fall  primarily  on  the  taxpayer. 
It  is  this  cost  that  will  be  a  continuing  drain  on 
the  average  citizen  and  economy,  and  that  will 
necessitate  additional  constraints  on  spending 
for  other  important  Government  programs. 

Second,  under  the  administration's  plan  ttie 
taxpayer  assumes  the  bulk  of  the  responsibil- 
ity for  the  costs  associated  with  past  FSLIC 
transactions.  The  administration  caps  the  cost 
of  the  deals  already  put  in  place  at  $40  bilton. 
Yet  GAO  suggests  that  these  costs  will 
amount  to  at  least  $70  billion  when  interest, 
subsidies,  and  other  guarantees  are  included. 
Moreover,  the  cost  estimates  on  the  guaran- 
tees continue  to  rise. 

There  has  been  minimal  cash  outlay  in  past 
FSLIC-assisted  transactions.  The  money 
spend  largely  takes  the  form  of  FSLIC  notes 
and  other  guarantees  that  represent  the  Gov- 
ernment's contribution.  Long-term  special  as- 
sessments on  the  industry  were  already  t>eing 
counted  to  defray  these  costs.  But,  under  the 
President's  plan  those  assessments  will  be 
eliminated  within  a  shorter  timeframe.  Taxpay- 
er vulnerakHllty  for  these  past  expenditures  will 
therefore  inevitably  be  greater. 

The  issue  of  full  faith  and  credrt  on  the 
FSLIC  notes  and  guarantees  has  never  been 
resolved.  The  President's  plan  resolves  that 
issue  by  making  the  U.S.  taxpayer  the  ultimate 
backstop  for  costs  associated  with  past  deals. 
Third,  the  resolution  costs  the  administra- 
tion estimates  and  the  premium  income  it  an- 
ticipates from  institutions  which  remain  operat- 
ing are  based  on  the  assumption  that  there 
are  approximately  500  institutions  in  the  pool 
of  insolvents  the  Government  must  handle. 
Yet.  several  hundred  more  institutions  may 
move  into  that  pool  as  they  prove  unable  to 
bear  new  financial  tnirdens  imposed  and  meet 
new  capital  requirements.  The  pool  of  cases 
to  resolve  will  ultimately  be  larger  and  the 
number  of  remaining  institutions  supposed  to 
sustain  the  anticipated  premium  inflow  from 
the  industry  much  smaller.  As  a  result,  the 
projections  of  costs  and  industry  contributions 
are  highly  questionable. 

Finally,  the  administration  makes  some 
highly  unrealistic  assumptions. 

Interest  rates:  Ignoring  economic  cycles  and 
projected  increase  in  interest  rates,  tfie  admin- 
istration assumes  that  interest  rates  will 
remain  stable  and  moderate  over  an  extended 
period.  The  administration  plan  includes  an  ini- 
tial 7.4  percent  interest  rate  assumptkjn.  But 
current  long-term  rates  are  now  9  percent  and 
FICO  bonds  are  currently  trading  at  9.46  per- 
cent with  HfMiny  analysts  suggesting  further  in- 
creases. If  these  analysts  prove  correct,  inter- 
est rate  costs  on  the  tx)nds  will  be  higher 
than  anticipated.  Interest  is  to  be  pakj  from  in- 
surance premiums  and  tax  revenues.  But  the 
irKJustry  premium  contribution  is  fixed. 

Any  increase  in  interest  costs  will  therefore 
be  borne  by  the  taxpayer. 

Deposit  Growth:  The  Treasury's  financial 
model  assumes  7.2  percent  annual  deposit 
growth.  Thrift  institutions  pay  insurance  premi- 
ums cateulated  as  a  percentage  of  their  de- 
posits arvj  ttiese  premiums,  in  turn,  would  t>e 
used  to  reduce  cost  to  the  Government  and 
the  taxpayer.  Thus,  an  optimistic  assumptk>n 
about  growth  could  underestimate  the  impact 


on  tf>e  American  taxpayer.  The  Nation's  thrifts 
had  record  deposit  withdrawals  in  recent 
months  and  the  situation  Is  not  stabilizir>g. 
Moreover,  other  aspects  of  the  administra- 
tion's plan  do  not  make  the  thrift  charter  as 
attractive  as  it  might  tte.  In  addition,  the  ad- 
ministration has  stated  it  wants  to  lower  the 
cost  of  funds  at  many  troubled  thrifts  l)y  re- 
quiring them  to  offer  less  attractive  rates  for 
deposits.  This  objective,  in  conjunction  with 
the  administration's  desire  to  close  a  signifi- 
cant number  of  institutions,  would  shrink  the 
amount  of  insured  deposits  and  the  t>ase  on 
which  premiums  will  t>e  assessed,  leaving  the 
taxpayer  with  higher  costs. 

Asset  recovery:  The  administration's  plan 
estimates  $12  billion  in  receivership  proceeds 
as  part  of  the  contribution  the  ir>dustry  will 
make  over  the  next  10  years.  But  tfie  plan  as- 
sumes that  the  Govemment  will  recoup  ap- 
proximately 40  percent  of  tfie  t)OOk  value  of 
the  assets  of  failed  institutk>ns.  Experts  sug- 
gest such  estimates  are  highly  optimistic.  The 
quality  of  assets  in  ttie  portfolios  of  many  trou- 
bled institutkins  is  poor  and  the  workout  prob- 
lems associated  with  an  asset  pool  of  this 
size,  enormous.  Moreover,  the  plan  calls  for 
disposal  of  property  within  5  years.  Deep  dis- 
counts will  be  demanded  by  investors  if  this 
timetable  is  adhered  to  and  local  real  estate 
markets  could  t>e  seriously  destabilized,  af- 
fecting other,  now  healthy,  financial  institu- 
tions. 

Timetable  for  resolution  of  remaining  prot)- 
lems:  Administration  cost  estimates  assume 
instant  resolution  of  all  troubled  institutions— 
at  today's  costs.  This  is  unrealistic.  Each 
month  that  the  resolution  of  problem  cases  is 
delayed  adds  approximately  $1  t>illion  to  tfie 
cost.  While  the  administration  estimates  the 
base  cost  of  resolving  remaining  problems  at 
$50  billion — not  counting  already  issued  notes 
and  guarantees — committee  staff  analysts  es- 
timate that  this  figure  is  at  least  20  percent 
low. 

Many  experts  have  suggested  that  rapid 
closure  of  insolvent  institutions  will  reduce  the 
ultimate  costs.  But  closure  requires  hard  cash 
to  pay  off  depositors  and  to  a  large  extent  clo- 
sure is  not  even  being  contemplated. 

III.  WHO  WILL  PAY? 

A.  THE  BONDING  MECHANISM:  PASSING  THE  COSTS  ON 
TO  FUTURE  GENERATIONS 

Not  only  will  the  administration's  plan  cost 
more  than  it  says,  it  will  cost  more  than  is 
necessary.  Much  debate  has  focused  on 
whether  the  funding  for  the  thrift  bailout 
should  be  on  or  off  txidget.  While  a  valid 
issue,  that  debate  misses  the  most  important 
point 

The  central  question  is  whether  we  shouM 
rely  on  the  issuance  of  long-term  bonds  to 
fijnd  this  massive  bailout.  In  my  view,  bonding 
under  these  circumstances  is  not  only  fiscally 
irresponsible  but  morally  reprehensible.  To 
avoid  coming  to  grips  with  some  tough  reali- 
ties, we  are  passing  ttie  costs  of  this  tjaikxit — 
far  higher  costs  than  would  otfierwise  be  nec- 
essary— on  to  our  children  and  grandchildren. 

The  President  and  the  Congress  have  de- 
cided to  spend  an  additional  $40  to  $50  billion 
over  tfie  next  3  years.  We  will,  therefore,  be 
spenders.  The  issue  is,  will  we  tax  and  spend, 
or  bon^ow  and  spend.  In  this  context.  I  believe 
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rt  is  far  more  appropriate  and  morally  defensi- 
ble to  tax  ourselves  rather  than  our  children. 

BoTKling  is  appropriate  for  the  funding  of 
capital  expenditures — investments  in  the 
future.  Fiscal  responsibility  dictates  that  we 
rwt  bond  to  cover  present  consumption,  arxj 
certainly  not  to  cover  past  consumption,  which 
is  exactly  what  we  are  doing  here.  The  lx)r>d- 
ing  mechanism  suggested  under  the  Presi- 
dent's plan  is  a  much  higher  cost  solution 
than  a  direct  infusion  of  funds.  The  difference 
in  cost  between  a  direct  appropriation  and  the 
bondir>g  mechanism  could  be  as  much  as 
$150  billion  over  the  30-year  period.  It  is  the 
American  taxpayer  who  will  beat  these  costs. 

Why,  then,  has  bonding  been  proposed? 
What  the  administration  proposes  is  simply 
arwther  fir^ncing  gimmick  that  will  allow  a  fur- 
tf>er  suspension  of  reality.  This  gimmick  will 
allow  us  to  keep  ttie  costs  off  budget,  to  solve 
an  erxxmousiy  costly  problem  largely  with  tax- 
payer funds  wfiile  still  giving  ttie  illusion  ttiat 
taxpayer  resources  are  not  being  tapped.  The 
costs  are  real,  arKJ  they  should  be  acknowl- 
edged as  such. 

The  industry,  tfie  regulators.  Congress,  the 
administration,  and  ttie  States  share  the 
blame  tor  this  crisis.  We  should  now  pay  for 
our  past  mistakes.  It  Is  fundamentally  unjust  to 
require  future  gerierations  to  pay  instead. 

The  administration  estimates  we  will  need 
approximately  $40  to  $50  billion  over  the  next 
3  years.  In  ttie  House  Banking  Committee,  I 
pressed  for  an  amendment  that  would  have 
directly  auttiorized  $50  billion  over  the  next  3 
years  and  urged  ttiat  the  unnecessary  funds 
come  from  taxes,  user  fees,  or  other  forms  of 
revenue  enfiarKement.  Unfortunately,  I  was 
not  successful. 

Wtiiie  such  an  approach  would  involve 
some  short-term  pain,  it  would  save  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer  $1 50  billron  over  the  30-year  life 
of  the  bonds.  If  we  were  to  tax  and  spend,  we 
wouM  need  slightly  more  ttian  $15  t>illion  a 
year  for  ttie  next  3  years.  If  we  were  only  to 
take  the  increase  in  gasoline  prices  that  we 
have  seen  In  recent  weeks  and  direct  tliose 
moneys  to  ttie  solution  of  ttie  FSLIC  crisis,  we 
wouM  t>e  well  on  our  way. 

While  $1 5  txllion  a  year  is  certainly  a  signifi- 
cant sum.  It  is  far  less  tfian  ttie  $150  billion 
ttie  American  taxpayer  will  otherwise  pay. 
And,  under  my  approach,  it  is  we.  no\  our  chil- 
dren and  grandctitkjren,  wtio  would  bear  ttie 
burden.  Ttiat  is  as  It  shoukj  be. 

I  will  continue  to  advocate  a  direct  auttiori- 
zation  and  appropriatk}n  funded  by  a  one-time 
tax  to  handle  ttie  costs  of  the  bailout  as  ttie 
bill  moves  to  ttie  House  fkxx. 

There  is  precedent  for  a  self-financing  ap- 
proach. Ttie  Reagan  and  Bush  administrations 
tiave  advocated  self-financing  mechanisms  for 
new  programs.  Indeed,  last  year  President 
Reagan  and  Vice  President  Bush  favored  a 
new  tax  for  a  new  program — a  self-financing 
tax  for  ttie  Medicare  Catastrophic  Healthcare 
Act  of  1988.  Ttiat  same  approach  should 
apply  here. 

The  administration  repeatedly  invokes  ttie 
need  for  fiscal  discipline  to  support  its  deci- 
sions to  utilize  a  bonding  mectianism  and  to 
keep  ttie  costs  off  txxiget  But,  in  my  view,  we 
ttave  surely  failed  in  our  effort  to  actiieve 
fiscal  dedpline  rt  we  comply  with  Gramm- 
Rudman  arid  ttie  demands  of  ottier  Industrial- 


ized countries  for  U.S.  fiscal  discipline  by  de- 
vising financing  gimmicks  to  hide  real  costs. 

We  must  also  be  attentive  to  how  the  pro- 
posed t>ond  Issuance  might  Increase  the 
degree  to  which  Government  borrowing — or 
something  closely  akin  thereto — crowds  out 
other  borrowers  in  U.S.  capital  markets.  Other 
tx>rrowers  are  already  disadvantaged  In  our 
capital  markets  t>ecause  of  the  high  level  of 
Government  tx)rowing.  The  REFCO  bonds 
will  fuel  this  problem.  Increasingly  greater 
amounts  of  money  that  could  bie  turned 
toward  productive  investment  will  be  deflected 
toward  ongoing  debt  repayment. 

B.  BALANCE  OF  OeLIGATION  BETWEEN  INDUSTRY  AND 
TAXPAYER 

The  administration  markets  its  proposal  as 
a  shared  commitment  by  the  industry  and  the 
taxpayer.  Implying  something  akin  to  a  50-50 
split.  The  PreskJent  has  rightly  suggested  that 
the  thrift  industry  and  the  taxpayer  share  the 
burden  of  the  overall  costs.  However,  I  believe 
the  projections  as  to  what  the  industry  can 
and  will  contribute  over  time  are  unrealistic. 
Hence,  I  t}elleve  the  taxpayer  will  t>ear  the 
most  significant  portion  of  these  costs. 

First  of  all,  the  ability  of  the  industry  to  con- 
tribute depends  on  the  continuing  viability  of  a 
substantial  portion  of  thrift  institutions.  More- 
over, the  administration  assumes  a  deposit 
growth  rate  of  7  percent  and  no  further  disin- 
termediation  in  calculating  premium  income. 
Both  of  these  assumptions  are  unrealistic, 
partrculariy  t}ecause  a  significant  portion  of 
the  disintermediation  we  are  seeing  is  simply 
a  function  of  rate  differentials. 

The  plan  locks  even  the  healthiest  thrifts 
that  could  effect  a  transfer  to  the  FDIC  Into 
the  FSLIC  system  for  5  years,  gives  them  a 
seal  that  will  mark  them  as  second-class  citi- 
zens, increases  their  premium  costs,  and 
leaves  them  with  a  permanent  disadvantage  in 
terms  of  premium  costs  vis-a-vis  commercial 
banks.  This  will  not  make  them  very  attractive 
to  either  investors  or  depositors. 

It  is  hard  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that 
tiealthy  thrift  Institutions  are  being  locked  into 
a  system  so  that  their  alleged  resources  can 
tie  depleted  to  refund  the  FSLIC  fund.  Few  of 
these  institutions  may  make  it.  Yet  the  plan 
counts  on  the  premium  inflow  from  surviving 
institutions  as  a  major  source  of  funds. 

Second,  the  costs  to  the  industry  under  the 
President's  plan  are  fixed,  while  the  taxpayer 
costs  are  indeterminate.  Under  the  plan,  the 
industry  must  contribute  approximately  $2V^ 
billion  in  retained  earnings  and  $300  million 
annually.  Whatever  costs  are  not  covered  by 
this  industry  contribution  t)ecome  a  taxpayer 
obligation.  Wherever  under  the  plan  there  is  a 
tiole  of  questionable  size,  It  is  taxpayer  money 
that  must  ultimately  fill  it. 

Costs  associated  with  past  transactions 
beyond  the  ability  of  FSLIC  to  subsume  are  to 
be  picked  up  by  the  taxpayer.  If  interest  rates 
are  higher,  or  deposit  growth  is  lower,  than 
anticipated,  taxpayer  money  will  fill  ttie  void.  If 
additkinal  tx>nd  IssuarKe  is  necessary,  ttie 
taxpayer  will  tiear  principal  and  interest  costs. 
If  a  numtier  of  additk>nal  institutksns  move  into 
insolvency  and  premium  Inflow  into  the  new 
fund  is  less  ttian  anticipated,  ttie  taxpayer  will 
pick  up  ttie  tab.  Ttie  burden  on  ttie  industry  is 
tieavy,  txjt  fixed.  The  taxpayer  is  being  asked 
to  proffer  a  blank  check. 


The  indeterminate  nature  of  the  taxpayer 
obligation  is  yet  another  reason  why  direct  au- 
thorization and  appropriation  of  funds  financed 
by  a  special  tax  Is  a  better  approach.  Under 
the  administration's  bonding  proposal.  Con- 
gress is  t)eing  asked  to  write  a  blank  check 
with  the  American  taxpayer's  signature.  Once 
the  t)onding  mechanism  is  in  place,  necessity 
may  eventually  dictate  that  higher  and  higher 
levels  of  bond  issuances,  funded  by  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer,  be  approved.  If  there  is  to  be  a 
taxpayer  contribution,  it  should  t>e  precisely 
fixed  now  and  the  source  of  funds  identified. 

The  thrift  industry  and  the  taxpayer  must  in- 
evitably share  the  financing  cost.  But  Con- 
gress should  have  a  precise  and  true  picture 
as  to  the  realities  of  the  balance  of  obligation 
between  industry  and  taxpayer  before  it  can 
assess  whether  the  balance  is  fair  and  what 
other  options  might  merit  consideration.  The 
bulk  of  the  burden  under  the  Bush  plan  will 
clearly  fall  on  the  taxpayer. 

C.  THE  RESPONSIBILITY  OF  THE  STATES 

The  President's  plan  involves  not  only  a 
massive  bailout,  but  a  massive  transfer  of  re- 
sources from  the  Northeast  and  Midwest  to 
the  Southwest. 

It  was  primarily  State-chartered  institutions 
with  a  very  broad  array  of  powers  operating 
under  lax  supervision— that  were  nonetheless 
federally  insured— that  broke  the  Federal  in- 
surance fund.  In  1987.  the  FSLIC  resolved  the 
problems  of  47  thrift  institutions  at  an  estimat- 
ed cost  to  the  insurance  fund  of  $3.7  billion. 
State-chartered  institutions  were  responsible 
for  $2.4  billion,  or  two-thirds  of  the  total.  In 
1988,  the  FSLIC  resolved  the  problems  of  205 
thrift  institutions  at  an  estimated  cost  to  the  in- 
surance fund  of  $30.9  billion.  State-chartered 
institutions  were  responsible  for  $23.3  billion, 
or  three-quarters  of  the  total. 

Of  the  $18.6  billion  cost  attributable  to 
Texas  institutions  in  1988,  State-chartered  in- 
stitutions were  responsible  for  $16.7  billion— 
approximately  90  percent  of  the  total  resolu- 
tion costs.  Of  a  total  of  81  Texas  institutions 
which  were  involved  in  resolutions  during 
1988,  64  were  State-chartered.  From  1980  to 
1985,  deposits  in  State-chartered  S&L's  in 
Texas  grew  by  a  staggering  186  percent, 
while  the  growth  In  federally  chartered  S&L's 
in  Texas  grew  by  only  60  percent. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  enormous  drain 
on  the  Insurance  fund  created  by  these  State- 
chartered  institutions,  we  are  now  engaged  in 
a  fundamental  restructuring  of  our  banking 
system  Involving  massive  Federal  assistance. 
We  have  a  dual  banking  system  and  It  is  that 
system  that  we  are  tiailing  out.  The  States 
have  obligations  as  well  as  rights  under  that 
system;  and  the  duality  of  that  system  should 
reflect  in  some  sharing  of  the  costs. 

It  Is  true  that  the  Federal  Government  has 
an  obligation  to  tx}th  State-chartered  and  fed- 
erally chartered  institutions— the  provision  of 
Insurance  to  depositors  within  legally  pre- 
scrit>ed  limits.  But,  in  the  context  of  the  admln- 
istratk>n's  plan,  we  are  not  for  the  most  part 
talking  atxxit  liquidating  institutions  and  paying 
off  depositors.  The  administratran  will  be  rely- 
ing heavily  on  mergers,  acquisitions,  and 
shrinkage  to  work  out  this  problem.  In  effect, 
we  are  engaged  not  In  a  depositor  payoff,  but 
in  a  massive  restructuring  effort  designed  to 
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preserve  institutions  and  the  stability  of  com- 
munities. The  States  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  share  responsibility  for  that  effort. 
The  vast  majority  of  the  problem  was 
caused  by  a  very  small  portion  of  the  industry 
in  a  select  number  of  States.  Those  who  were 
primarily  responsible  for  the  problem  should 
bear  a  reasonable  portion  of  the  cost  burden 
of  solving  it.  In  cases  where  Federal  Govern- 
ment regulators  extended  insurance  coverage 
in  reliance  upon  deficient  regulatory  oversight 
provided  by  the  State,  the  State  should  con- 
tribute to  the  solution  of  the  problem.  If  one 
segment  of  the  industry  is  more  culpable  than 
another,  that  segment  should  bear  a  greater 
burden. 

The  Northeast-Midwest  region  is  responsi- 
ble for  less  than  10  percent  of  the  estimated 
total  cost  of  FSLIC  resolutions,  but  would  pay 
45  percent  of  the  tax  portion  of  the  bailout 
package.  Over  80  percent  of  the  FSLIC  case 
resolutions  and  stabilizations  in  1988  were  in 
Texas.  Oklahoma,  and  California.  Over  90  per- 
cent of  these  case  resolutions  were  generally 
in  the  South  and  West;  less  than  10  percent 
were  in  the  Northeast-Midwest.  At  the  same 
time,  the  tax  effort  of  the  Northeast-Midwest 
States  far  exceeds  their  tax  capacity,  while  in 
the  South  and  West,  largely  the  opposite  is 
true.  Texas,  for  example,  has  neither  a  State 
personal  income  tax  nor  a  State  corporate 
irwome  tax.  It  does  have  an  oil  and  gas  sever- 
ance tax,  the  costs  of  which  are  passed  on  to 
Northeast  and  Midwest  consumers  by  the 
companies  that  pay  them. 

There  must  be  some  regional  equity  in 
paying  the  costs  of  this  bailout.  Certainly,  the 
Federal  regulators  are  culpable,  and  Federal 
taxpayers  will  certainly  bear  the  largest  portion 
of  this  burden.  But  the  lax  supervision  in  cer- 
tain States  was  also  largely  to  blame.  For  ex- 
ample, Wisconsin,  not  unlike  Texas,  went 
through  a  serious  economic  downturn.  Its 
thrifts,  however,  remained  sound  and  healthy 
because  of  the  capital  standards  imposed  by 
State  regulators  on  State-chartered  institu- 
tions. 

There  is  precedent  for  such  a  cost-sharing 
approach.  Cornlitionality  has  Ijeen  a  key  com- 
ponent of  previous  Government  bailouts. 
Those  benefiting  the  most  directly  paid  a  por- 
tion of  the  price.  In  the  Chrysler  bailout,  for 
example,  all  those  with  an  economic  interest 
participated  in  the  cost  of  the  bailout. 

In  the  House  Banking  Committee,  I  argued 
for  an  amendment  that  would  have  required 
the  States  to  contribute  some  fair  share 
toward  the  bailout  costs.  The  amendment 
failed,  but  I  will  continue  to  seek  some  mecha- 
nism by  which  the  States  can  make  some  rea- 
sonable contribution  to  the  cost  of  the  restruc- 
turing of  the  thrift  industry  as  the  bill  moves  to 
the  House  floor. 

Another  amendment  I  offered  on  a  related 
issue  did,  however,  carry.  Premiums  on  de- 
posit insurance  paid  by  thrift  institutions  are 
now  assessed  on  a  flat-rate  basis— that  is,  all 
institutions  pay  at  the  same  rate.  In  my  view, 
levying  the  same  fees  on  safe  and  risky  insti- 
tutions for  equivalent  amounts  of  deposit  in- 
surance encourages  excessive  risktaking  by 
the  institutions.  As  a  result,  the  burden  of  in- 
surance losses  is  distritHJted  inequitably 
among  institutions.  My  amendment  would 
permit  the  assessing  of  deposit  premiums  on 


a  risk-adjusted  basis.  Conservatively  operated 
institutions  would  pay  less;  "go-go  thrifts" 
more.  As  a  result,  institutions  in  States  that 
have  lax  oversight  and  supervision  and  allow 
institutions  to  engage  in  riskier  activities  would 
t)ear  a  higher  premium  burden.  This  should 
help  discourage  risktaking  and  protect  the 
fund. 

D.  INFUSION  OF  PRIVATE  CAPITAL 

It  is  imprudent  and  unnecessary  to  tap  tax- 
payer funds  where  private  capital  may  be 
available.  The  administration's  plan  takes 
some  important  steps  toward  drawing  more 
private  capital  into  the  industry.  But,  in  my 
view,  it  does  not  do  enough.  Those  provisions 
which  do  exist  appear  to  focus  on  the  fate  of 
the  healthiest  institutions  rather  than  border- 
line institutions  where  the  need  is  arguably 
greater.  I  share  the  administration's  obvious 
concern  that  any  FSLIC  solution  must  deal 
with  the  weak,  but  still  solvent,  segment  of  the 
industry  as  well  as  the  bankrupt  thrifts.  How- 
ever, I  believe  that  increasing  the  amount  of 
Federal  assistance  is  not  the  only  or  even  the 
best  means  to  address  this  aspect  of  the 
problem. 

Private  capital  can  strengthen  the  condition 
of  marginal  thrifts  and  forestall  the  need  for 
Federal  assistance  in  the  future.  Before  we 
commit  huge  levels  of  taxpayer  dollars  to  bail- 
ing out  institutions  that  are  still  salvageable, 
we  should  remove  restrictions  that  make  infu- 
sions of  private  capital  impossible. 

We  are  curently  faced  with  a  thrift  industry 
that  is  starved  for  new  capital  and  could  argu- 
ably survive  and  prosper  were  that  capital  to 
be  secured.  Yet  there  are  few  sources  from 
which  that  capital  can  come.  Because  of  a  va- 
riety of  constraints,  acquisitions  of  an  interest 
by  other  financial  institutions  are  forestalled 
and  diversified  firms  looking  for  investment 
oportunities  are  precluded  from  looking  to  the 
thrift  industry.  Yet  a  capital  contribution  from 
such  institutions  could  be  vital  to  the  industry 
and  reduce  taxpayer  costs. 

In  the  course  of  the  House  Banking  Com- 
mittee's consideration  of  the  bill,  I  offered  an 
amendment  which  was  accepted  that  will 
permit  thrift  holding  companies  to  acquire 
noncontrolling  interests  in  undercapitalized, 
but  still  solvent  savings  institutions  in  transac- 
tions approved  by  thrift  regulators.  By  acquir- 
ing such  interests,  healthy  memt)ers  of  the 
thrift  industry  with  useful  management  exper- 
tise will  bring  significant  fresh  capital  to 
weaker  institutions.  This  amendment  also 
eliminates  other  impediments  to  investments 
in  the  industry  by  other  diversified  firms,  allow- 
ing such  fimis  to  acquire  failing  as  well  as 
failed  institutions.  Under  cun-ent  law,  such 
firms  can  invest  only  once  an  institution  has 
failed.  At  that  point,  Government  money  is 
also  required.  The  time  to  draw  private  capital 
in  is  k)efore  Government  funds  must  be  com- 
mitted, in  the  hope  of  avoiding  that  eventuality 
altogether. 

Other  amendments  that  I  offered  which 
were  approved  eliminate  other  restrictions  on 
the  flow  of  capital  into  the  thrift  industry. 
Under  current  law,  insurance  companies 
which  are  subsidiaries  of  S&L  holding  compa- 
nies cannot  invest  in  other  S&L  holding  com- 
panies, even  when  that  investment  is  purely 
passive.  Insurance  companies  are  among  our 
largest  institutional  investors.  As  we  seek  ac- 


quirors for  troubled  thirfts,  an  increasing 
numt)er  of  companies  will  t)ecome  S&L  hold- 
ing companies,  and  insurance  companies  will 
t)e  precluded  from  investing  in  an  ever  larger 
array  of  firms.  The  restriction  in  current  law  re- 
moves a  source  of  capital  strength  for  the 
thrift  industry  and  may  even  serve  as  a  deter- 
rent to  potential  acquirors  of  troubled  thrifts. 
My  amendment  will  permit  insurance  compa- 
nies which  are  subsidiaries  of  S&L  holding 
companies  to  invest  in  other  S&L  holding 
companies  as  long  as  that  investn^ent  is  pas- 
sive. The  amendment  would  also  allow  Invest- 
ment in  thrift  stock  by  securities  firms  as  part 
of  normal  trading  operations. 

I  believe  we  must  go  still  further — every  pri- 
vate investor  dollar  spent  is  another  taxpayer 
dollar  saved.  As  the  tiill  goes  forward,  I  intend 
to  try  to  expand  the  opportunities  for  other  di- 
versified firms  to  invest  in  the  thrift  industry 
under  appropriate  guidelines. 

IV.  THE  CAPITAL  REQUIREMENTS 
A.  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  TOUGH  STANDARDS 

The  capital  requirement  is  the  crux  of  this 
legislafion.  If  the  American  taxpayer  is  forced 
to  make  a  significant  contribution  to  the  thrift 
industry  bailout,  ttie  imposition  of  tougher  cap- 
ital and  accounting  standards  on  the  industry 
which  will  ensure  this  will  never  happen  again 
must  be  a  necessary  qukj  pro  quo.  All  of  the 
capital  proposals  under  discussion  will  impose 
a  tougher  capital  standard  on  the  industry. 

We  are  in  the  situation  we  now  face  largely 
because  institutions  were  able  to  gamble  on 
risky  investments  with  taxpayer  dollars,  in  the 
form  of  Federal  deposit  insurance,  backing 
them  up.  In  such  a  situation,  the  investor  real- 
izes any  gain,  but  the  Government — and  the 
taxpayer — t>ears  any  loss. 

Investors  will  be  more  prudent  only  if  they 
have  their  own  funds  at  risk.  Experts  who 
have  analyzed  thrift  industry  problems  point 
out  that  those  institutions  with  positive  net 
worth  have,  as  a  group,  positively  improved 
their  position  during  the  1980's.  In  contrast, 
those  with  no  or  minimal  positive  net  worth 
have  deteriorated  further. 

Private  capital  is  the  appropriate  buffer  be- 
tween the  inidustry  and  its  insurance  fund  and 
the  best  protection  for  the  taxpayer.  We  must 
ensure  that  savings  institutions  have  a  real 
cushion  to  fall  back  on. 

B.  THE  EQUITY  issue:  THE  NEED  FOR  A  TRANSITIONAL 
RULE 

While  I  strongly  believe  in  tough  capital  re- 
quirements, I  find  myself  in  a  somewhat 
anomalous  position.  Over  the  last  several 
years  in  the  House  Banking  Committee,  I  have 
argued  repeatedly  against  accounting  gim- 
micks and  sleight-of-hand  capital  standards. 

But  I  do  not  believe  that  we  can  now  wipe 
the  slate  completely  clean  in  one  quick  sti-oke 
wittKHJt  doing  unnecessary  damage  to  viatrie 
institutions  and  increasing  taxpayer  costs.  The 
tangible  capital  requirement  we  are  consider- 
ing will  be  a  new  requirement  for  the  thrift  in- 
dustry, and  it  is  an  appropriate  one— but  it 
cannot  be  met  overnight. 

In  particular,  in  the  eariy  1980's,  numerous 
healthy  institutions  took  over  failing  institutions 
at  the  behest  of  the  Bank  Board.  Then,  as 
now,  FSLIC  had  no  money  to  contribute  in 
ttiese  assisted  transactions.  As  a  result,  the 
Bank  Board  permitted  acquiring  institutions  to 
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count  intangible  assets— most  often  supervi- 
sofy  goodwill — on  their  books  in  exchange  for 
the  money  FSLIC  could  not  contribute.  These 
institutions  acted  in  reliance  on  a  Government 
commitment  and,  in  effect,  t>ailed  out  an  un- 
derfunded FSLIC.  The  mg  styxild  not  now  be 
pulled  out  from  under  tfiem. 

The  inequity  of  ttie  failure  to  provide  some 
reasonable  transition  rule  for  tfiese  institutions 
becomes  even  clearer  wtien  we  examine  tfte 
1988  FSLIC-assisted  transactions.  Under  the 
Souttiwest  plan,  tfie  Bank  Board  resolved  the 
problems  of  numerous  hopelessly  Insolvent 
thrifts  in  the  Souttiwest.  In  most  cases  the 
techrvque  was  similar  to  tfiat  used  In  tfie  early 
1980's— the  Bank  Board  located  an  acquiror 
for  the  ailing  Institution.  Again,  FSLIC  had  no 
cash  to  contribute.  But  this  time  the  Bank 
Board  did  not  grant  supervisory  goodwill — It 
issued  FSLIC  notes.  Institutions  holding  those 
notes  will  now  be  in  a  position  to  meet  the 
new  capital  standards.  Institutions  with  super- 
visory goodwill  on  tfieir  books  will  not. 

In  the  House  Banking  Committee  markup,  I 
urged  ttiat  some  accommodation  be  made  for 
potentially  viable  institutions  that  will  be 
unable  to  comply  as  quk:kly  with  the  new  cap- 
ital standards  because  of  ttieir  past  participa- 
tion in  FSLIC-assisted  transactions.  Unfortu- 
nately, tfw  press  coverage  on  this  issue  had 
turned  tfie  det>ate  into  a  game  about  wtw 
could  be  tougfier.  Certainly,  we  want  tough 
standards — but  tfiose  standards  must  be  fair 
aixj  reasonable  as  well.  It  is  In  no  one's  inter- 
est to  throw  viable  institutions  into  the  pool  of 
insolvents  tfiat  must  t>e  handled  with  taxpayer 
money.  I  will  continue  to  seek  some  reasona- 
ble transition  rules  as  tfie  bill  moves  to  tt>e 
House  floor. 

C.  THE  IMPACT  ON  THE  TAXPAYER  CONTRIBUTION 

The  capital  requirements  will  inevitably 
affect  tfie  size  of  the  taxpayer  contribution 
under  tfie  administration's  proposal.  Thrift  In- 
stitutions must  meet  far  more  stringent  capital 
requirements  witfiin  2  years  under  tfie  Presi- 
dent's proposal,  within  1  year  under  the 
House  Banking  version.  The  likely  result  is 
that  many  of  tfie  now  salvageable  institutions 
wiH  move  into  insolvency. 

Tfie  larger  the  pool  of  insolvent  institutions, 
tfie  higher  tfie  taxpayer  contritxition  will  be. 
Tfie  $50  billion  cost  ttiat  tfie  President  has  es- 
timated is  based  on  resolving  the  problems  of 
approximately  500  Insolvent  institutions.  In 
fact,  it  is  already  a  low  estimate  given  this  cur- 
rent number  of  insolvent  institutions.  If  we 
drive  more  Institutions  unnecessarily  into  insol- 
vency tfiat  cost  must  be  higher  still.  Moreover, 
institutions  pushed  into  insolvency  are  in  no 
position  to  contritxjte  tfie  premkjm  income 
wtiich  is  a  major  source  of  tfie  alleged  industry 
contribution  under  tfie  President's  plan.  It  is 
tfie  american  taxpayer  wfio  will  tieiar  tfie  in- 
creased cost— a  far  greater  cost  than  anyone 
is  presently  contemplating. 

Tfiere  may  be  additional  costs  to  tfie  Gov- 
ernment as  well.  Tfiose  institutions  whKh 
cany  intangible  assets  on  tfieir  txx)ks  do  so 
generally  under  written  agreements  ttiey  have 
entered  into  with  tfie  U.S.  Government,  a^ee- 
ments  wtiich  generally  state  tfiat  they  cannot 
be  superseded  t>y  subsequent  regulations.  It  is 
a  fundamental  principle  of  law  tfiat  damages 
are  in  order  wtien  a  contract  is  breacfied,  and 
those  damages  may  well  be  more  onerous 


wfiere  the  contract  was  induced  by  tfie  Gov- 
ernment. 

These  institutions  can— and  will — sue,  at 
great  cost  to  the  Government  In  terms  of 
court  costs  and  potential  damages.  Stockhold- 
er suits  may  also  be  In  order.  In  many  cases, 
a  thrift  stock  institution  Issued  a  prospectus 
describing  the  thrift's  capital  position  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  standards  approved  by  the 
Bank  Board.  The  SEC  approved  such  solk:ita- 
tk)ns.  Stockholders  who  Invested  based  on 
tfiese  representations  may  well  have  a  right  to 
recover  for  the  Inevitable  loss  they  will  Incur 
from  a  drop  In  stock  prices  If  the  Institutran  is 
found  to  be  out  of  compliance  with  the  new 
capital  standards. 

We  face  enormous  additional  costs  to  the 
Government  and  years  of  entangled  litigation. 
As  that  t)ecomes  more  apparent,  we  may  well 
wish  we  had  introduced  some  modest  and  eq- 
uitable flexibility  into  the  capital  requirements 
from  the  start. 

0.  THE  ALTERNATIVE  APPROACHES 

Allow  me  to  review  tfie  various  approaches 
to  the  capital  standards  tfiat  have  been  under 
discussion.  Despite  all  the  rhetoric  about 
tough  capital  standards,  the  President's  origi- 
nal plan  was  actually  rather  nebulous  regard- 
ing the  capital  requirements  put  In  place.  The 
President's  bill  contends  that  the  thrift  industry 
must  meet  standards  no  less  stringent  than 
tfie  capital  standards  for  national  banks  by 
1991,  but  we  are  left  to  imagine  how  the  regu- 
lators will  Interpret  such  a  standard  In  the  thrift 
Industry  context — in  fact,  the  standards  for  na- 
tional banks  are  In  flux. 

Tfie  Comptroller  is  moving  toward  imple- 
mentation of  risk-based  capital  standards  for 
national  banks,  but  those  standards  have 
t)een  largely  developed  without  regard  to  con- 
cerns peculiar  to  the  thrift  Industry.  The  thrift 
industry  would  fare  better  under  a  p>ure  risk- 
based  standard  since  home  mortgages  are 
weighted  as  low-risk  Items.  However,  it  was 
never  clear  In  the  President's  proposal  wfieth- 
er  a  risk-based  standard  governed  or  a  6-per- 
cent capital  floor  applied  regardless  of  the 
capital  level  required  under  the  risk-t)ased 
standards. 

The  Comptroller's  capital  standard  for  na- 
tional t>anks  also  incorporates  a  3-percent 
tangible  capital  requirement,  although  tfie 
PreskJent's  plan  does  not  explicitly  Impose  a 
3-percent  tangible  capital  requirement  on 
thrifts.  Indeed,  under  the  President's  bill,  thrifts 
could  count  goodwill  amortized  over  10  years 
toward  meeting  their  capital  requirement. 

Tfie  House  Banking  Committee  bill,  repre- 
sented in  tfie  press  as  soft  on  capital  stand- 
ards, was  actually  the  most  stringent  propos- 
al—far more  so  than  the  Preskjent's  bill— t)y 
the  completk>n  of  tfie  amendatory  process. 
Tfie  House  proposal  requires  the  industry  to 
meet  a  1.5-percent  tangible  capital  require- 
ment by  June  1990,  and  a  3-percent  tangible 
capital  requirement  by  1994,  and  demonstrate 
progressive  improvement  in  the  interim.  Good- 
will acquired  in  past  assisted  transactkins  can 
t>e  counted  toward  meeting  capital  require- 
ments in  progressively  smaller  amounts,  de- 
clining to  zero  percent  by  1994,  but  tfie  mini- 
mum tangit>le  capital  test  must  still  be  met 

According  to  statistk:s  collected  by  tfie 
Bank  Board's  OffKe  of  Regulatory  Activities, 
1,100  of  the  approximately  2,700  solvent  U.S. 


thrifts— containing  70  percent  of  the  industry's 
assets — would  fall  to  meet  the  1.5-percent 
tangible  capital  test.  Between  1 ,450  and  1 ,560 
Institutions,  containing  t>etween  77  and  82 
percent  of  the  Industry's  assets,  would  fall  the 
3-percent  tangible  capital  test. 

Tfie  approach  developed  by  the  Senate 
Banking  Committee  In  fact  had  the  maximum 
degree  of  flexibility.  The  Senate  Banking  pro- 
posal ostensibly  embraced  the  standard  In  the 
PreskJent's  bill — that  is,  capital  standards  no 
less  stringent  than  tfiose  applicable  to  nation- 
al banks.  However,  the  bill  also  permitted 
goodwill — amortized  over  25  years  or  under 
the  terms  of  an  existing  agreement,  whichever 
Is  less — to  count  toward  capital. 

Thus  an  institution  could  meet  its  capital  re- 
quirement by  counting  goodwill.  In  effect, 
there  was  no  tangible  capital  floor  in  the  bill 
as  passed  by  the  Senate  Banking  Committee. 
Institutions  that  met  their  capital  requirements 
only  t>y  the  counting  of  Intangible  assets  could 
grow.  But  they  could  grow  only  to  the  degree 
that  growth  was  in  traditional  thrift  assets  and 
backed  by  an  Inflow  of  tangible  capital.  In 
action  on  the  Senate  floor,  however,  a  1.5- 
percent  tangible  capital  requirement  was  im- 
posed. 

In  effect,  the  Senate  Banking  Committee  bill 
may  have  taken  the  best  albeit  not  the  tough- 
est approach.  That  approach  recognizes  some 
harsh  realities  and  does  not  throw  viable  Insti- 
tutions unnecessarily  into  insolvency.  Certain- 
ly, institutions  with  no  tangible  capital  should 
be  subject  to  tighter  supervision,  and  the 
Senate  Banking  language  provided  for  this. 
But  if  these  institutions  are  viable,  they  should 
not  unnecessarily  become  part  of  the  pool  of 
case  resolutions  that  will  be  handled  largely 
with  taxpayers  dollars. 

There  Is  a  continuing  problem  that  exists 
under  all  the  proposals.  The  administration 
has  long  argued  that  the  1991  deadline  put 
fonward  in  its  proposal  is  not  a  cliff.  Failure  to 
meet  the  deadline  was  not  to  prompt  liquida- 
tion, but  growth  constraints.  In  the  course  of 
congressional  debate,  the  focus  has  also 
been  on  growth  limitations  as  the  appropriate 
remedy  should  Institutions  t>e  unable  to 
comply  with  new  capital  standards  in  the  time- 
frame agreed  upon.  But  far  more  than  growth 
constraints  are  allowed  under  all  the  outstand- 
ing proposals. 

Institutions  not  In  compliance  not  only  have 
growth  limitations  Imposed,  but  they  are  also 
not  in  compliance  under  the  terms  of  existing 
statutes.  Such  a  judgment  is  a  death  sentence 
for  these  Institutions.  That  status  triggers  an 
array  of  legal  and  operational  problems  that 
fiave  an  immediate  impact  on  an  institution's 
viability  and  profitability— a  judgment  that  the 
institution  is  operating  In  an  unsafe  and  un- 
sound manner,  and  the  possibility  of  cease- 
and-desist  orders,  consent  decrees,  forced 
mergers  or  a  shift  in  management. 

Wfiere  an  lnstitutk>n  is  demonstrably  operat- 
ing in  an  unsafe  and  unsound  manner  such 
safeguards  should  come  into  play.  Such  a 
judgment  should  not  be  automatic,  fiowever, 
simply  t>ecause  an  Institution  does  not  meet 
tfie  deadline  for  complying  with  capital  stand- 
ards, partKularty  If  It  is  an  institutkjn  with  good 
management  and  good  prospects.  In  such 
cases,  tfie  lmpositk>n  of  growth  limitatk>ns. 
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coupled  with  demands  for  annual  improve- 
ment in  the  institution's  capital  position,  is  the 
appropriate  remedy. 

The  statute  must  provide  more  clarity  re- 
garding precisely  what  happens  to  institutions 
that  do  not  meet  the  capital  standards.  We 
cannot  rely  on  unfettered  regulatory  discre- 
tion. Some  effort  was  made  in  the  House 
Banking  Committee  to  set  clearer  parameters 
on  sanctions.  But  the  burden  of  proof  remains 
on  the  institution  to  avoid  an  automatic  finding 
of  unsafe  and  unsound  operation  if  it  fails  to 
meet  capital  standards  in  a  timely  fashion. 
That  burden  belongs  on  the  regulator.  I  intend 
to  pursue  this  Issue. 

V.  CONCLUSION 

We  are  rushing  to  judgment  on  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  with  Inadequate  attention  to 
the  basic  issue  I  have  raised  here.  It  is  imper- 
ative that  we  resolve  these  fundamental 
issues. 


CLARIFYING  THE  LEGISLATIVE 
PROGRAM  FOR  TODAY 

(Mr.  WRIGHT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
Members  are  aware,  we  have  been  pro- 
ceeding today  in  an  attempt  to  get  a 
general  agreement  which  would 
permit  us  today,  before  the  Sun  sets, 
before  this  session  ends  today,  to  tJike 
action  on  the  urgently  necessary  ap- 
propriations for  the  veterans  of  this 
country,  for  veterans  health  benefits 
and  other  things  which,  unless  we  act 
within  a  very  few  days,  may  expire  for 
want  of  funds.  These  funds  have  been 
requested  by  the  administration,  have 
been  requested  by  the  director  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration.  They  have 
been  recomjnended  by  our  committees. 
They  have  been  recommended  by  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  and 
they  were  included  in  the  bill  which 
we  brought  up  some  days  ago  and 
which  because  the  subject  of  an  effort 
to  amend  in  order  to  bring  all  those 
various  appropriations  contained  in 
the  bill  within  the  total  budgetary 
amounts  allowable  under  our  budget 
agreement. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
of  deeply  held  convictions  on  the  part 
of  a  great  many  Members  respecting 
numerous  priorities  which  confront 
our  country,  priorities  that  affect  the 
homeless,  priorities  that  affect  our  ef- 
forts to  conduct  a  vigorous  and  effec- 
tive war  against  drugs,  as  well  as  other 
priorities,  we  have  been  unable  imtil 
this  time  to  resolve  an  agreement. 

At  the  present  time  conversations 
are  in  progress  between  the  Democrat- 
ic and  Republican  leadership,  between 
people  on  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations and  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
We  hope  to  be  able  within  a  very  few 
minutes  to  announce  to  the  House  an 
agreement  by  which  in  a  bipartisan 
way  we  would  permit  progress  to  be 
made  and  an  effort  to  be  undertaken 
today  on  the  most  urgent  of  those 


urgent  supplemental  appropriations, 
those  affecting  the  veterans  of  this 
country. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana,  my  distinguished 
friend. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Wright]  for  yielding. 

As  the  gentlemen  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Wright]  knows  from  his  travels 
throughout  the  United  States,  in  visit- 
ing with  veterans,  and  as  he  knows  for 
a  not-long-ago  trip  to  Montana,  where 
among  those  he  talked  to  were  veter- 
ans, we  have  in  our  State  a  serious 
shortfall  of  revenues  to  properly  keep 
our  word,  our  commitments,  with 
regard  to  health  care  to  Montana's 
veterans.  A  higher  percentage  of  Mon- 
tanans  have  served  in  the  military  on 
behalf  of  their  covmtry  than  of  citi- 
zens of  any  other  State,  so  we  have  a 
proportionately  very  large  population 
of  veterans  in  our  State,  and  I  want  to 
say  how  much  we  appreciate  the  ac- 
tions of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Wright]  and  the  action  of  the 
leadership  in  attempting  to  resolve 
this  matter  of  a  supplemental  appro- 
priation that  will  restore  most,  if  not 
all,  of  the  shortfall  that  our  veterans' 
hospitals  in  Montana  and  elsewhere 
are  experiencing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  vital  matter 
and  one  that  I  know  has  taken  a  good 
deal  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Wright]  time  as  he  has  valiantly 
tried  to  write  this  supplemental  in  a 
way  that  it  can  receive  support  in  the 
House.  I  want  to  commend  him  and 
thank  him  for  yielding  to  me. 

D  1240 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

I  would  urge  all  Members  to  await 
the  results  of  the  conference  now 
under  way,  and  with  confidence  look 
forward  to  our  being  able  to  resolve 
that  matter  today. 

Other  matters  of  vital  urgency  and 
equal  interest  to  the  country  are  ques- 
tions of  drugs,  questions  of  the  needs 
of  the  homeless  population  of  this 
country,  which  will  await  further 
action.  They  are  not  yet  at  the  emer- 
gency point  where  failure  to  appropri- 
ate within  the  next  day  or  hours 
would  cause  cutbacks  in  immediate 
service. 

So  pending  the  moment  when  we 
can  get  agreement  on  the  manner  in 
which  those  various  matters  could 
come  before  the  floor,  we  are  hoping 
to  be  able  to  attend  to  those  urgent 
matters  concerning  the  veterans'  pop- 
ulation today. 

I  think  every  American  feels  a  spe- 
cial responsibility  to  those  people  who 
have  sacrificed  their  wholeness  in  de- 
fense of  our  Nation.  We  have  a  pecu- 
liar sense  of  commission  to  them.  Of 


all  the  things  we  certainly  never  would 
want  to  allow  to  lapse,  health  care  for 
the  veterans'  i>opulation  of  America  is 
highest  among  that  priority. 


THE  NORTHERN  SPOTTED  OWL 
IN  THE  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 
AND  ITS  IMPACT  ON  THE 
TIMBER  INDUSTRY 

(Mr.  AnCOIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  is  recognized  for  1  minute. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreci- 
ate the  Chair  recognizing  me.  I 
thought  as  we  await  the  outcome  of 
some  of  the  discussions  going  on  over 
the  floor  that  perhaps  Members  of  the 
House  would  like  to  be  informed  about 
the  confrontation  between  the  north- 
em  spotted  owl  in  the  Pacific  North- 
wet  and  its  impact  on  the  timber  in- 
dustry, which  is  an  industry  that  is 
very  important  to  my  constituents. 

I  have  been  waiting  for  a  chance  to 
have  your  undivided  attention,  and 
now  that  I  have  it,  I  would  like  to  fill 
this  time. 

If  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Solomon]  whose  district  depends 
on  wood  products  from  the  Pacific 
Northwest  wishes  me  to  yield  to  him,  I 
would  be  happy  to  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
great  interest  in  the  subject  matter 
the  gentleman  just  brought  up.  Per- 
haps he  would  include  the  great 
homed  owl  of  the  great  Adirondack 
Mountains,  which  has  a  similar  impact 
on  the  wood  industry  as  the  great 
northern  spotted  owl. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  did  not  know  about 
the  homed  owl.  I  knew  about  the 
northern  spotted  owl.  In  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  the  northern  spotted  owl  is 
a  creature  that  has  as  its  habitat  old 
growth  forests,  old  growth  trees. 

It  is  estimated,  if  you  can  believe  it, 
that  some  1,000  acres,  according  to 
some  estimates,  are  needed  to  be  set 
aside  and  preserved  from  timber  har- 
vesting in  order  to  protect  one  nesting 
pair  of  spotted  owls.  That  is  1,000 
acres  of  timberland.  Another  estimate 
is  2,700  acres  of  habitat  necessary  to 
be  imdisturbed  in  order  to  protect  one 
nesting  pair  of  northern  spotted  owl. 

You  can  imderstand  what  an  impact 
this  has  on  the  timber  industy  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest.  It  seems  to  be  that 
I  am  being  told  you  have  all  learned 
enough  now  about  the  northern  spot- 
ted owl  and  I  am  happy  to  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 


UMI 
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THE  GREAT  NAVY  BEAN  AND  I  ought  to  mention,  too,  that  cane  DEPARTMENT  OP  VETERANS  AFFAIRS 

SUGAR  BEET  OP  MICHIGAN  sugar  is  also  an  outstanding  sweetener  Veterans  Benefits  Administration 

(Mr.  TRAXLER  asked  and  was  given  *«  weU.  cobipensation  and  pensions 

permission  to  address  the  House  for  1  There  is  another  thing  to  be  said  for  por  an  additional  amount  for  "Compensa- 

minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  com  sweetener,   and  that   is  that   it  lion  and  pensions",  $701,481,000,  to  remain 

remarks  )  comes  from  com.  available  until  expended. 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  readjustment  benefits 
terribly  interested  in  the  homed  owl,  gentleman  yield  further?  For  an  additional  amount  for  "Readjust- 
but  I  think  there  is  some  information  Mr.    TRAXLER.    I    am    pleased    to  ment  benefits",  $22,212,000,  to  remain  avail 
that  this  membership  and  the  people  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Oregon  ^^^^  ^^'^  expended. 
of  America  ought  to  have,  and  that  on  the  spotted  owl.  loan  guaranty  revolving  fund 
concerns  the  navy  bean,  of  which  80  Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreci-  For  an  additional  amount  for  "Loan  Guar- 
percent  of  that  crop  is  grown  in  my  ate  the  gentleman  yielding  to  me.  "»*y ,  Revolving    Fund",    $120,100,000.    to 

^r.   .  t                          »-        ■»                                Tt    1     1       11       *!,» ^*i ^    *_r»~.  remain  available  until  expended. 

district.  It   looks   like   the   gentleman   from          

I  want  each  of  you  to  know  that  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Conte]  is  arriving.  Veterans  Hmlth  Service  and  Research 

there  is  no  more  nutritious  vegetable  but  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  might  administration 

in    the    entire    United    States,    and  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  medical  care 

indeed,  the  worid.  than  the  navy  bean,  who  has  a  homed  owl  that  he  has  ^°^  ^^„^^'"„Trf'  zT^^'fw  %l  "^""^'^^ 

Furthermore,    with    the    emphasis  been  very  eager  to  talk  about?  """^^  '  «40.l25.ooo.  Provided^  ^^*^°^  ^'^^ 

. ' „_    „^  .    v,„„n.v,     „„„  "<=<^"  '"^' J  cttKci  i/u  voia.  auuuL.  sums  appropriated  under  this   heading  In 

upon   colon   cancer   aiid   heaJth,    you  Mr.  TRAXLER.  I  would  like  to  get  a  fiscal  year  1989,  not  less  than  $6,800,000,000 

ought  to  be  aware  that  it  produces  the  report  on  the  bean  situation  in  New  shall  be  available  only  for  expenses  In  the 

highest   fiber  of  any   fruit   or  cereal  York,  if  I  could.  personnel  compensation  and  benefits  object 

grown  in  these  United  Stetes.  ^^'  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  classifications. 

While  I  am  not  going  to  speak  about  ^^i^  gentleman  yield?  Departmental  Administration 

the  distraction  of  the  bean,  it  ought  to  ^^  TRAXLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle-  general  operating  expenses 

be   m   every   American's   diet   and   it  ^an  from  New  York.  .including  transfer  of  funds, 

ought  to  be  served,  in  my  judgment  at  ^^   SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  For  an  additional  amount  for  "General 

lt„Uf!?^H  k; -1  i J;™o^«.  o.L^i.^f  «;  sorry,  we  do  not  have  any  navy  beans  operating  expenses".  $24,900,000,  of  which 
there  would  be  an  immense  amount  of  '  .  .,_.  $15,000,000  shall  be  derived  by  transfer 
prosperity  in  my  district.  The  Nation  ^,„^*  i°w;^"'h^f,i}frrMr  rnKTvl  ^^om  "Construction,  minor  projects":  Pro- 
might  suffer  from  some  other  prob-  '"^,J.'^°'"  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Conte]  ^.^^  ^^^^  .^  ^^^  appropriation  language 
lems.  but  I  suggest  there  is  enough  of  *"°  ^n&l  is  just  as  good.  under  this  heading  in  the  Department  of 
that  in  this  body  already.  **'"•   TRAXLER.    Mr.   Speaker,    if    I  Housing  and  Urban  Development-Independ- 

The  other  commodity  that  I  want  to  can  reclaim  my  time,  the  gentleman  ent    Agencies    Appropriations    Act,    1989. 

refer  to  is  that  of  the  wondrous  beet,  from  Massachusetts  is  Itnowledgeable  insert    a   period    after   $774,316,000"    and 

The  sugar  beet  is  to  my  district  what  on    tomatoes.    He    knows    something  ^^'^^^^I'^^^^J^l'l^^^^^^^,^^^,^ 

the  Bible  is  to  other  parts  of  the  coun-  about    com    as    well.    I    am    always  th^  XcTshairreriravanabl^^^^^^^^^^ 

try.  pleased  to  welcome  hun  to  the  agricul-  ^lon  beyond  the  current  fiscal  year  unless 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  tural  conference  and  to  the  caucus.  He  expressly  so  provided  herein, 

gentleman  yield?  is  a  strong  supporter  of  both  the  navy  ^he  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.   The 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  I  am  delighted  to  bean  and  the  Michigan  beet.  gentleman     from     Mississippi      [Mr. 

yield  to  my  owl  friend,  the  gentleman  Whitten]  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

from  Oregon.  ~—^—  ^j.    WHITTEN.    Mr.    Speaker,    for 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  cannot  purposes  of  debate  only.   I   yield   30 

beUeve   the   gentleman  asked   me   to  SUPPLEMENTAL           APPROPRIA-  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 

stop  talking  about  the  northem  spot-  TIONS  FOR  THE  DEPARTMENT  chusetts    [Mr     Conte]     and    pending 

ted  owl  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  so  OF         VETERANS'          AFFAIRS,  that  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 

that  we  could  hear  about  the  gentle-  FISCAL  YEAR  1989  require 

^v  fiJ!^*^'"  ^  ^  s^HJrised.  I  say  ^^  wHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  send  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  all  recognized 

.-     ^ii,  «^  ,-r^    »            ^  to  the  desk  the  bill  (H  R  2402)  makine  the  need  to  look  after  the  veterans 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  I  may  have  to  re-  to  ine  aesK  ine  DUUti.K. -j^uz;  maKing  ^  .j^    „  ^          ,  .  ^^j  j^j    . j 

claim  mv  time  to  talk  about  the  beet  supplemental   appropriations   for  the  3^1°  "^e  veterans  Aoministraiion. 

ciami  my  lune  w  caiK  aoout  tne  oeet.  p,       ^        .     ,  Veterans'   Affairs  for  H.R.     2402     provides     a     total     of 

The  gentleman  wants  to  know  about  i-'eparimem  oi   veterans    Aiiairs  lor  ona  rir  nnn  fnr- 

the  beet,  does  he  not?  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  J^^'^O^'^l^-'^O"  ^°''- 

Mr.   AuCOIN.   Mr.   Speaker,   if   the  1989.  and  for  other  purposes  and  I  ask     Medical  care .    $340,125,000 

gentleman  will  yield  further.  I  wanted  unanimous  consent  for  its  immediate  compensation    ana    oene-          ^^^  ^^^  ^^^ 

the    gentleman    to    know    about    the  consideration  in  the  House.  Readjustment  benefits!!!!!!.             22!212!ooo 

northem  spotted  owl.  but  I  will  listen  The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill.  Loan    guaranty    revolving 

to  the  story  about  the  beet.  The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is       fund 120,100,000 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  The  sugar  beet,  Mr.  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the  General      operating      ex- 
Speaker,  is  to  my  district,  as  I  said,  gentleman  from  Mississippi?                         penses 24,900,000 

what  the  Bible  is  to  some  other  parts  There  was  no  objection.  Of  this  amount,  $843,793,000  is  man- 
of  America  and  the  world.  Fundamen-  The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows:  datory  and  the  balance  is  needed  to 
tally,  it  is  the  way  in  which  my  farm-  „  „  _  ._„  maintain  the  medical  care  employ- 
ers pay  their  land  contracts  and  their  „  ^  .  ^  .  \  „  .  ^  „  .  ment  level  at  the  level  of  194,720  full- 
mortgages.  „^«  »'  '^«f.^<'  by  the  SenaU  and  House  of  ^^^^  equivalent  employment  called  for 

It  is  due  to  the  generosity  of  the  ^^X?fn  rl^«fl„^l.^l  ™*fhP  i"  the  fiscal  year  1989  appropriations 

American   pubUc   and    this   Congress  ^Z^.Z^ZZlrZ7^i^oo^ty^  bill  and  to  administer  the  program. 

l^^  \^^^^}^  in  such  high  esteem  ^^  ^ny  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  Every  Member  is  for  taking  care  of 

through  the  domestic  sugar  program.  appropriated,  to  provide  supplemental  ap-  the  needs  of  the  veterans  and  of  the 

I  want  the  gentleman  to  know  that  propriatlons  for  the  Department  of  Veter-  Department  of  Veterans'  Affairs. 
there  is  no  finer  sweetener  that  has  ans  Affairs  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep-  When  representatives  of  the  American 
ever  been  devised  than  that  which  tember  30,  1989,  and  for  other  purposes.  Legion  and  the  VFW  arranged  a  con- 
comes  from  the  beet.  namely:  ference  with  me  to  discuss  the  needs 
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of  the  veterans  this  year.  I  prepared  a 
bill  to  take  care  of  the  needs  of  the 
VA,  which  came  largely  because  of  the 
demand  at  the  last  minute  by  col- 
leagues on  the  other  side  of  the  Cap- 
itol last  year  that  we  agree  to  a  fur- 
ther reduction  in  the  budget  ceiling  of 
$1.9  billion. 

The  VA  Subcommittee  and  the 
other  subcommittees  went  along  devel- 
oping a  supplemental  appropriations 
bill. 

After  we  reported  the  bill,  the  exec- 
utive branch  called  for  substantial  re- 
ductions in  other  programs  handled  by 
the  various  subcommittees  and  I  re- 
quested each  subcommittee  to  review 
the  earlier  determination. 
This  was  done. 

Mr.  Chairman.  H.R.  2072  provides 
funds  to  meet  dire  emergencies  in  the 
area  of  drugs  and  crime,  veterans  pro- 
grams, guaranteed  student  loans,  oper- 
ating crop  loans,  U.N.  Peacekeeping, 
migration  and  refugee  assistance, 
trade  adjustment  assistance,  forest 
fire  fighting  and  rehabilitation,  reim- 
bursement to  States  for  foster  care 
and  adoption  assistance,  and  to  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  for  processing 
tax  returns  and  investigation,  collec- 
tion, and  taxpayer  services. 

After  a  leadership  proposal  to  pro- 
vide offsets  by  57  of  one-hundredth  of 
1  percent  govemmentwide  cut  was  re- 
jected, I  asked  the  subcommittee 
chairmen  involved  to  either  provide 
offsets  or  to  deter  programs  to  the  reg- 
ular 1990  bills  in  order  to  meet  the 
intent  expressed  by  the  House. 

Agreement  has  been  reached  that  an 
amendment  to  be  offered  by  myself 
which  reduces  H.R.  2072  by 
$1,005,611,000  through  offsets  and  de- 
ferrals will  be  made  in  order  and  that 
points  of  order  will  be  waived  against 
provisions  making  transfers  or  offsets 
from  funds  beyond  the  scope  of  this 
bill  that  are  in  violation  of  clauses  2 
and  6  of  rule  XXI;  that  the  amend- 
ments be  considered  en  bloc,  and  they 
not  be  subject  to  amendment  or  divi- 
sion. 

The  effect  of  the  amendment  is  to: 
Reduce    forest    fire    reim- 
bursement        -$258,000,000 

Provide   offsets   for   farm 

operating  loans -75.000.000 

Defer  FAA  operations  for 

later  action -70,700,000 

Provide  payments  for  op- 
eration of  low-income 
housing     assistance     by 

transfer -88,000,000 

Provide  FEMA  emergency 
food  and  shelter  assist- 
ance by  transfer - 15,000,000 

Defer  VA  homeless  assist- 
ance   -  30.000,000 

Defer  HXTD  homeless  as- 
sistance          - 108,500,000 

Defer  Justice  Department 

anticrime  package -43.186.000 

Defer    NOAA    operations 

and  research -32,200,000 

Defer  civil  liberties  public 
education  fund -250,000,000 


Provide  transfer  authority 
to  the  Judiciary 

Provide  FCC  by  repro- 
gramming 

Defer  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission 

Total  effect  of  amend- 
ment  


16.240.000 


-500.000 
18,285.000 


1.005.6U.000 


D  1250 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  veterans  are  crying  for 
our  immediate  help,  and  this  bill  rep- 
resents the  last  chance  we  have  to  de- 
liver it  before  Memorial  Day. 

Every  Member  of  this  great  institu- 
tion has  heard  from  veterans  who  are 
being  denied  basic  medical  care  due  to 
shortfalls  in  VA  funding.  Across  this 
proud  country,  prescription  orders  are 
not  being  filled;  worn  artifical  limbs 
are  not  being  replaced;  and  needy  pa- 
tients are  being  turned  away  in  droves 
from  understaffed  medical  facilities. 
The  problem  is  real.  We  know  it  is 
real. 

And  yet  we  have  been  incapable  of 
providing  the  emergency  response 
that  the  situation  requires. 

Faced  with  a  crisis  threatening  our 
Nation's  freedoms  and  security,  our 
veterans  in  Germany,  in  the  Pacific,  in 
Korea  and  in  Vietnam  knew  exactly 
how  to  respond.  They  forgot  their  po- 
litical and  personal  differences  long 
enough  to  join  together  and  face  the 
common  enemy  head-on.  Today,  the 
common  enemy  is  the  insidious  decay 
of  a  medical  care  system  upon  which 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  Ameri- 
can veterans  rely. 

The  proven  strategy  of  a  united 
front  is  the  only  one  which  is  certain 
to  arrest  the  decline.  At  least  this  new 
bill  offers  an  opportunity  to  join  to- 
gether and  actually  enact  something 
important  to  all  of  us:  emergency 
fiscal  year  1989  funding  for  the  VA. 

It  truly  breaks  my  heart  that  these 
veterans,  who  have  sacrificed  so  much 
to  preserve  the  freedoms  institutional- 
ized by  this  great  body,  have,  during 
their  hour  of  greatest  need,  been  left 
twisting  in  the  wind  while  congression- 
al leaders  continue  to  play  political 
chess  games  with  their  fate. 

Friends,  we  must  disengage  the 
engine  from  the  train  and  permit  a 
separate  vote  on  VA  funding. 

The  other  programs  in  H.R.  2072  as 
reported  are  all  worthy  of  consider- 
ation, but  only  VA  health  care  consti- 
tutes the  type  of  "dire  emergency" 
that  warrants  immediate  and  urgent 
consideration  outside  the  regular  ap- 
propriations process.  But  we  can  no 
longer  permit  our  sick  and  ailing  veter- 
ans to  be  held  hostage  to  other  pro- 
grams within  H.R.  2072,  however  com- 
pelling those  programs  might  be. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  gives  our  veter- 
ans a  fair  break.  They  have  already 


made  the  sacrifice,  and  we  have  in- 
curred a  debt.  We  owe  it  to  our  veter- 
ans to  provide  adequate  medical  care. 
This  bill  is  the  only  sure  way  of  guar- 
anteeing that  medical  services,  will  be 
there  when  the  veterans  need  it. 

Let  us  live  up  to  our  commitment; 
support  this  bill. 

Mr.  WEBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Mirmesota. 

Mr.  WEBER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  for  his  statement,  and  I 
certainly  support  his  remarks. 

As  I  recall,  there  was  a  bill  intro- 
duced in  this  Congress  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  that  would 
have  solved  this  problem  long  ago.  was 
there  not? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Reclaiming  my  time, 
yes.  I  did  file  one.  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 272. 

Mr.  WEBER.  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 272.  Did  we  not  seek  to  have  that 
bill  brought  to  the  floor  of  this  House 
just  within  a  matter  of  several  hours 
ago  almost? 
Mr.  CONTE.  Yesterday. 
Mr.  WEBER.  Ahnost  a  full  day  ago? 
Why  did  we  not  vote  on  that  bill  at 
that  time?  Can  the  gentleman  enlight- 
en us  a  bit? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  was  not  recognized  by 
the  Chair  at  that  time  to  make  that 
kind  of  a  motion,  and  it  required  unan- 
imous consent.  I  was  not  given  that. 
But  it  is  not  a  question  of  pride  of  au- 
thorship or  anything  else.  It  is  some- 
thing that  is  a  dire,  dire  emergency 
right  here.  It  is  needed,  and  it  has  got 
to  be  passed.  I  am  pleased  that  we  are 
finally  going  along  with  the  idea  that 
we  propounded  here  yesterday,  and  I 
do  not  care  who  gets  the  credit. 

Mr.  WEBER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further.  I  certainly  commend  my 
leader  for  his  modesty,  but  I  want  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  to 
know  that  many  of  us.  when  we  vote 
"yes"  on  this,  if  we  get  that  opportuni- 
ty, in  our  minds  we  are  going  to  be 
thinking  "272.  272;  thank  you  Silvio 
CoNTE  for  272." 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much. 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Traxler]. 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  to  my  distin- 
guished friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  that  he  is  put  in  a 
rather  embarrassing  position  by  my 
good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota, on  House  Joint  Resolution  272; 
272  was  introduced  on  May  17,  and  it 
is  a  very  fine  resolution  and  does  the 
good  thing  that  we  are  going  to  do 
today.  The  gentleman  is  to  be  com- 
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mended  for  putting  a  resolution  in  yes- 
terday that  does  what  we  are  going  to 
do  today,  and  we  regret  that  it  could 
not  have  done  the  day  he  did  it. 

Mr.  WEBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  WEBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
always  glad  to  engage  in  a  dialog  with 
my  good  friend  from  the  Bean  State. 
Mr.  TRAXLER.  Beets,  too. 
Mr.  WEBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
understand  how  the  gentleman  can 
suggest  that  my  friend,  our  leader,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Coirrc],  who  has  been  doing  battle  in 
behalf  of  the  veterans  nigh  on  these 
many  months,  is  in  an  embarrassing 
position  when  the  gentleman  from 
Kflchigan  and  others  now  have  to  ex- 
plain to  us  why  they  now  want  to  pass 
the  bill  that  they  prevented  us  from 
considering  yesterday. 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the 
gentleman  aware  that  we  have  been 
trying  to  bring  the  supplemental  bill 
up  for  some  time,  but  that  it  was  the 
gentleman's  side  of  the  aisle  that  ob- 
jected to  it  yesterday  or  the  day 
before.  I  forget,  because  we  have  had 
so  many  different  versions. 

May  I  suggest  to  everyone  that  we 
can  go  on  with  this  all  afternoon,  and 
I  do  have  an  important  statement  to 
make.  I  Just  want  to  say  to  my  friend 
that  there  is  enough  blame  here  in 
terms  of  whether  we  should  have  done 
it  yesterday  or  today,  and  I  am  sure  we 
will  all  take  our  share  of  it. 

I  want  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts,  to  know  that  he 
is  to  be  commended  for  putting  the 
resolution  in  yesterday. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TRAXLSai.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman and  I  have  the  greatest  respect 
for  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wrote  to  Dick 
Darman.  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  on  February 
23,  urging  upon  him  the  need  for  a 
supplemental  in  the  area  of  Veterans' 
Administration  health  care. 

I  will  put  that  letter  in  the  Record 
at  this  point: 

House  or  Rkpskskntatives. 
Woihington,  DC,  February  23,  1989. 
Hon.  RiCHASD  Dabmar, 
Director,  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
Wathington,  DC. 
Dbak  Dick:  This  country  has  encountered 
an  Immediate  crisis  in  the  area  of  Veterans 
Adminlatration  health  care.  Due  to  short- 
falls in  the  FY  89  budget,  there  has  been  a 
significant  reduction  in  delivery  of  medical 
benefits  to  veterans— benefits  on  which  vet- 
erans rely  and  for  which  the  VS.  citizenry, 
through    its    elected    representatives,    has 
agreed  to  provide. 

The  impacts  of  the  current  shortfall  are 
severe.  L«st  fall,  the  V.A.'8  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery  proclaimed  that  an 
additional  $633  million  would  be  required  in 


FY  89  to  provide  services  at  the  FY  88  level. 
Some  treatments  are  currently  being  denied 
to  previously  eligible  veterans.  Nursing  and 
staff  shortages  have  closed  thousands  of 
V.A.  hospital  beds  at  a  time  when  the 
health  care  needs  of  the  aging  veteran  pop- 
ulation have  substantially  increased.  Confi- 
dence in  the  Government's  commitment  to 
the  well-being  of  those  who  have  bravely 
served  our  country  is  being  eroded. 

I  understand  that  the  V.A.  has  requested 
FY  89  Supplemental  funding  of  $314  million 
for  V.A.  medical  programs.  The  V.A.  has 
also  reqeusted  an  addition  of  $512  million  in 
new  budget  authority  to  the  Administra- 
tion's FY  90  budget  proposal.  I  urge  your 
swift  and  favorable  consideration  to  these 
requests. 

I  am  not  oblivious  to  the  impacts  such  in- 
creases might  have  on  the  national  deficit. 
Nevertheless,  the  total  cost  seems  a  small 
price  to  pay  to  honor  our  commitment  to 
those  who  have  protected  and  strengthened 
this  country  through  military  service.  Fur- 
ther, the  efficient  delivery  of  services 
through  the  V.A.  system  may  well  save  tax 
dollars  that  would  otherwise  be  spent  on 
Medicare  or  Medicaid. 

The  time  to  assign  blame  for  the  emacia- 
tion of  V.A.  health  care  delivery  has  passed. 
The  time  to  act  is  now. 

Thanli  you  for  your  consideration  of  this 
urgent  matter. 
Sincerely, 

Silvio  O.  Conte, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  urging  him  to 
send  up  a  supplemental  for  the  veter- 
ans on  February  23. 

After  the  gentleman  and  I  talked 
soon  thereafter  about  this  supplemen- 
tal, I  went  down  to  the  White  House, 
and  I  worked  very,  very  hard  to 
change  the  administration's  mind 
about  the  need  for  offsets  for  the  vet- 
erans' money,  because  I  knew  they 
were  controversial.  We  did,  and  the 
gentleman  was  very  appreciative  of 
that. 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Indeed,  I  was. 

Mr.  CONTE.  The  gentleman  is  a 
good  man  and  a  good  friend. 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  I  thank  the  geptle- 
man,  and  I  am  honored  to  be  called 
that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  just  conclude 
my  remarks  with  a  brief  statement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  that  this 
whole  issue,  I  think,  has  served  a  very, 
very  useful  purpose.  Today's  debate 
and  the  discussions  that  have  gone  on 
today  and  yesterday,  I  think,  have 
served  the  American  veteran  well.  Let 
me  tell  the  Members  why. 

The  bill  that  we  have  before  us  pro- 
vides a  $340  million  supplemental  for 
the  medical  care  account  in  1989.  The 
bill  also  includes  mandatory  appro- 
priations for  veterans'  compensation 
and  pensions  in  the  amount  of  $701 
million,  $22  million  for  the  GI  bill,  and 
$120  million  for  the  loan  guaranty  re- 
volving fund.  There  is  nearly  $25  mil- 
lion for  the  general  operating  ex- 
penses account. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  thank  the 
subcommittee  members,  and  my  dis- 
tinguished friend,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Gkeen],  for  their  work 


on  this  measure.  I  also  want  to  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Contk],  who  is  ex  officio,  and  cer- 
tainly the  full  committee  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Whitten],  for  the  work  they  did  in  as- 
sisting us  in  the  subcommittee  in  ar- 
riving at  these  figures  whatever  that 
time  period  was  in  the  distant  past. 

What  is  important  here  is  that  while 
we  have  been  talking  about  the  dire 
need  for  a  VA  supplemental  for  medi- 
cal care  that  we  understand  how  we 
got  here  and  where  we  are  going,  be- 
cause the  VA  medical  account  is,  I 
think,  from  the  conversations  I  have 
heard  here  on  the  floor,  a  ve^-y  high 
priority  of  the  membership. 
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I  want  to  tell  Members  my  assess- 
ment is  that  it  will  not  be  too  many 
weeks  before  that  priority  will  be  put 
to  the  test  when  we  bring  the  1990  VA, 
HUD  and  Independent  Agencies  Ap- 
propriation bill  to  this  floor.  If  Mem- 
bers think  we  are  having  fim  today, 
watch  me  on  that  day. 

What  is  this  all  about?  It  is  about 
politics,  and  if  you  have  not  figured 
that  out,  you  are  really  behind  the 
curve.  Let  me  tell  Members  what  the 
politics  of  VA  medical  care  is. 

What  was  the  I*resident's  request  for 
VA  medical  care,  for  instance,  in  1986. 
Get  this:  It  was  192,000  FTE's,  full- 
time  equivalent  employment.  We  gave 
him  193,000.  That  is  what  Congress 
did. 

In  1987  the  President's  request  to 
the  Congress  was  for  185,000  FTE's. 
These  figures  come  from  budget  docu- 
ments, these  are  not  madeup  figures, 
not  hype.  Hey,  this  is  not  hjrpe,  this  is 
reality,  truth.  Get  this;  truth  on  the 
floor  of  the  House.  The  President  re- 
quested 185,192  in  1987.  Do  my  col- 
leagues know  how  much  the  Congress 
gave  him?  You  were  generous,  you  did 
what  was  right  for  the  American  vet- 
eran and  you  gave  him  194,140  FTE's, 
the  barest  number  possible. 

Do  Members  luiow  what  the  request 
was  in  1988?  It  was  190,330.  The  Con- 
gress, all  of  us,  with  the  leadership  of 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi, 
Sonny  Montgobiery,  insisted  that  it 
be  194,140. 

Now  in  1989  the  request  was  for 
192,358.  We  gave  them  194,720. 

Now  listen  to  this  one.  Now  what 
they  want  and  what  the  President  re- 
quests for  1990  for  medical  personnel 
to  staff  the  VA  is  186,194. 

I  will  tell  Members  we  cannot  do  it, 
we  caimot  do  it  for  less  than  194,700, 
and  even  at  that  level  I  want  to  assure 
Members  we  are  not  being  generous  to 
the  American  veteran. 

I  hope  that  whatever  the  decision  is 
on  the  part  of  the  subcommittee,  and  I 
cannot  speak  for  it,  I  can  only  tell  you 
it  is  my  hope  that  the  Members  will 
say,  based  on  what  you  have  all  told  us 
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right  out  here  on  this  floor,  and  you 
are  all  on  the  record  that  you  are  for 
veterans'  medical  care — that  when  we 
bring  a  decent,  responsible  figure  that 
you  are  going  to  support  it  on  this 
floor.  But  remember  when  we  appro- 
priate that  money  for  veterans'  medi- 
cal care  it  has  to  come  from  some- 
place. When  we  go  above  the  Presi- 
dent's recommended  186,000  personnel 
level  and  we  come  back  with  a  figure, 
for  instance,  of  194,700,  that  money  is 
going  to  come  out  of  something  that 
Members  may  think  is  more  impor- 
tant. We  are  going  to  have  fun  then, 
and  we  are  going  to  see  who  the 
friends  of  the  veterans  are. 

Will  Members  remember  my  state- 
ment? Remember  what  I  just  told  you, 
because  some  of  the  Members  that 
have  been  banging  that  microphone 
this  morning  are  going  to  suggest 
there  are  other  portions  of  the  1990 
bill  that  will  be  on  the  floor  at  that 
time  that  adequately  funds  veterans 
programs  but,  does  not  fund  their  fa- 
vorite portions  properly.  They  are 
going  to  want  to  take  some  money 
from  someplace  and  fund  their  favor- 
ite projects.  That  is  when  we  are  going 
to  have  a  lot  of  fun,  and  that  is  how 
we  separate  real  from  phony. 

I  want  to  commend  the  Membership 
for  their  interest,  their  concern,  and 
their  dedication  on  behalf  of  the 
American  veteran.  We  look  forward  to 
the  passage  of  this  bill  and  the  Senate 
taking  it  up  most  promptly  and 
moving  it  on  to  the  White  House. 

I  want  to  place  in  the  record  at  this 
point  a  table  on  requested  and  funded 
PTE  levels. 

VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION  JURISDICTIONAL  FTEE 


FTIE 
PresKknl's      associated, 
request  to  witli 

Congiess      apprapnated 
funding 


Actual 


President's 
request  to 
Congres  f» 
actnatians 


Year: 

1981 -.  IM,672  185,869   184,242  398 

1982 181,106  186.287   186,154  845 

1983 187,546  188,238   188,111  1,633 

1984 190,544  190.574   189,865  2,346 

1985 193321  193,941   193.229  2,557 

1986 192.048  193,941   193,864  2,068 

1987 185.192  194,140   194,459  1,307 

1988 190.330  194,140   193,798  1.981 

1989 192,358  194.720 1.882 

1990 186,194 


Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TRAXLEni.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan on  an  excellent  statement.  His 
committee  has  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult jobs  in  the  302(b)  allocation  of 
any  Appropriations  Subcommittee  in 
the  Congress  with  veterans,  with  hous- 
ing, with  clean  water,  with  the  space 
program,  and  many  other  important 
programs. 

Can  the  gentleman  tell  me,  when  we 
are  having  such  difficult  times  like 
this,  should  we  embark  on  a  big  space 


station  program?  Where  are  we  going 
to  get  the  money? 

The  gentleman  does  not  have  to 
answer  me  now.  We  can  talk  about  it 
later. 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  question.  As 
the  Japanese  would  say,  that  is  yet  to 
be  determined.  And  each  of  the  agen- 
cies, as  any  member  of  the  subcommit- 
tee will  tell  you,  within  our  jurisdic- 
tion is  our  favorite  agency  and  we  are 
committed  within  the  resources  avail- 
able to  us  to  do  the  very  best  for  each 
and  every  one  of  them  we  can. 

Again,  I  thank  the  gentleman  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Green]. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  full  Appropriations 
Committee  for  yielding  time  to  me, 
and  I  rise  for  two  purposes.  First,  to 
express  my  appreciation  to  the  distin- 
guished ranking  minority  member  of 
the  full  committee  and  to  my  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Traxler],  the  distinguished 
chairman,  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee for  their  efforts  early  on  in  this 
session  to  force  the  OMB  to  face  up  to 
the  problem  that  we  were  facing  in 
funding  veterans'  medical  care.  This  is 
truly  a  crisis. 

The  testimony  before  our  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  demonstrated 
that  fully  95  percent  of  the  veterans 
being  cared  for  by  the  VA  medical 
services  are  service-connected  disabil- 
ity veterans,  so  that  this  really  is  the 
group  to  which  we  have  the  greatest 
obligation  as  a  nation. 

I  also  rise  to  echo  the  point  made  by 
my  distinguished  chairman  as  to  the 
problems  that  this  accoimt  is  going  to 
create  as  we  shortly  move  on  to  the 
fiscal  year  1990  appropriation  bUls. 
Plainly,  if  this  account  is  more  than 
$300  million  short  with  just  the  bal- 
ance of  this  year  to  go.  it  is  many  him- 
dreds  of  millions  of  dollars  more  short 
in  terms  of  the  full  fiscal  1990.  and  we 
are  certainly  going  to  have  to  find 
within  our  302(b)  allocation  in  our 
subcommittee  the  money  to  make  that 
good  above  and  beyond  what  the  ad- 
ministration has  requested  for  the  VA 
medical  accoimt. 

So  I  hope  all  Members,  as  the  appro- 
priation process  now  unfolds,  wiU  be 
very  much  aware  of  that  priority  and 
understand  that  that  is  going  to  be  a 
very  significant  factor  in  shaping  not 
only  the  veterans'  portion  but  the 
entire  Veterans,  HUD,  and  independ- 
ent agencies  appropriation  bill  for 
fiscal  year  1990. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Smith]. 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  time 
tome. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  recap  briefly 
and  then  ask  the  administration  to  do 
something. 

On  May  10  the  head  of  OMB  sent  up 
a  letter  which,  among  other  things, 
said  this:  "Much  of  that  newly-provid- 
ed 1989  drug  funding  remains  unobli- 
gated." 

To  the  untrained  ear,  that  sounds  as 
if  to  say  there  is  more  money  available 
than  needs  to  be  there  for  drug  con- 
trol. Actually,  of  course,  there  is  unob- 
ligated money,  there  has  to  be  unobli- 
gated money.  Under  the  Anti-Deficien- 
cy Act  agencies  should  spend  no  more 
than  about  one-twelfth  per  month  in 
the  salaries  and  expenses  accoimts.  So 
most  of  the  accounts  in  the  anti-drug 
effort  are  on  target;  they  are  In  the  50 
percent  range  at  the  end  of  6  months. 
There  are  three  or  four  accounts  that 
appear  to  have  imobligated  balances 
greater  than  they  need  to  be,  but  in 
the  law  enforcement  area  there  are 
none  of  them  that  appear  to  have 
more  money  than  they  need. 

So  the  chairman  of  the  full  commit- 
tee a  week  ago  today  wrote  back  to  the 
head  of  the  OMB  and  he  said  this: 

We  have  not  been  able  to  identify  the  in- 
dividual accounts  directly  involved  in  the 
war  on  drugs  which  contain  more  funding 
than  is  needed  or  will  be  used  In  fiscal  1989. 
I  would  appreciate  receiving  by  Monday 
noon  the  identification  of  each  individual 
account  of  anti-drug  funding  which  In  your 
opinion  has  a  surplus  that  will  not  be 
needed  or  used  appropriately  in  this  fiscal 
year,  and  the  amount  of  the  surplus  in  each 
such  account. 

A  reply  came  back  to  the  chairman 
on  Monday  and  it  said: 

Please  note  that  my  early  letter  did  not 
state  that  there  was  a  surplus  of  funds  that 
would  "not  be  needed  or  used  appropriate- 
ly." 
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Well,  that  answers  that.  There  is  no 
surplus  that  the  OMB  Director  has 
identified  that  will  not  go  used  by  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year.  But  in  addition 
to  that  he  did  not  go  forward  and  then 
identify  any  accoimts  in  which  there 
will  be  a  surplus. 

For  example.  $300  million  was  ap- 
propriated for  interdiction  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  It  does  not 
appear  at  this  time  that  there  is  any 
way  they  can  use  that  money  this 
year.  But  the  accepted  procedure,  if 
there  is  a  surplus  in  any  account  in 
one  department  that  can  be  trans- 
ferred to  another  department,  is  for 
the  administration  to  send  up  a  re- 
quest for  the  transfer.  They  have  not 
done  so  to  date. 

They  have  not  identified  any  single 
account  that  they  say  there  is  more 
money  in  than  they  wUl  need  by  the 
end  of  the  year. 
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So  what  I  am  doing  today  is  to  call 
on  them— we  have  a  little  time  now 
that  we  are  passing  the  veterans  bill 
by  itself,  we  will  have  a  little  time  over 
the  weekend  here— and  I  am  calling  on 
the  head  of  the  OMB.  the  President 
and  anybody  else  who  is  involved  to 
send  up  to  the  Congress  a  specific 
identification  of  an  account  that  has  a 
surplus  in  it  and  propose  the  transfer 
of  that  surplus  to  other  accounts  as 
long  as  those  accounts  are  in  for  the 
war  on  drugs. 

If  there  is  any  such  account.  OMB  is 
obligated  to  identify  the  account  and 
the  amount  of  money.  Now  if  we  are 
going  to  have  an  offset  for  the  money 
that  is  in  this  bill,  that  is  the  way  to 
get  it.  They  can  do  that  over  the  week- 
end. 

Some  say,  I  hear  criticism  around 
here  that  we  are  advancing  some 
money  in  this  bill  from  fiscal  year 
1990  requests  up  to  fiscal  year  1989. 
You  carmot  speed  up  the  war  on  drugs 
unless  you  advance  some  money  that 
would  not  have  been  available  until 
next  fall. 

For  example,  in  the  area  of  prisons, 
we  are  advancing  $105  million  that 
would  not  have  been  available  for  obli- 
gation until  next  October.  If  they  do 
not  have  that  authority  to  obligate 
now  instead  of  next  October,  they 
cannot  start  the  process.  They  need 
that.  They  would  only  outlay  $5  mil- 
lion in  this  fiscal  year  but  they  need 
the  authority  to  go  ahead  and  obligate 
and  that  would  speed  up  by  several 
months  the  building  of  some  of  those 
prisons. 

The  Bureau  of  Prisons  needs  $49.4 
million  to  work  on  getting  some  facili- 
ties on  some  of  these  bases  that  have 
just  recently  been  identified  as  sur- 
plus. They  need  that  now  rather  than 
next  fall.  You  cannot  speed  up  the  war 
on  drugs  unless  you  advance  to  this 
time  some  of  the  things  they  would 
have  done  next  fall. 

So  when  we  are  trying  to  find  money 
to  cover  funds  in  one  department  and 
you  want  to  offset  those  funds  with 
unused  funds  in  another  department, 
the  only  way  you  can  do  it  is  for  OMB 
to  send  up  a  proposal  for  a  transfer. 

Now  as  far  as  law  enforcement  is 
concerned,  I  have  checked  carefully 
with  various  agencies,  with  DEA,  FBI, 
the  Justice  Department,  the  Marshals 
Service,  the  various  agencies  that  are 
in  law  enforcement  and  they  do  not 
have  a  surplus.  They  are  obligating 
funds  in  the  usual  and  appropriate 
manner. 

So  we  need  more  money  in  those  law 
enforcement  areas.  The  I*resident 
came  up  here  on  Monday  and  said  we 
need  more  money  in  those  areas;  and  I 
agree  with  him  on  that.  But  what  we 
need  now  is  some  cooperation  from 
the  administration  to  identify  and  sup- 
port the  amount  of  money  that  is 
needed  at  this  time  that  will  help  us 
speed  up  the  war  on  drugs,  and  if  it 


can  be  offset  from  some  other  depart- 
ment, they  need  to  identify  those  off- 
sets. They  can  do  that  between  now 
and  next  Monday. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Solomon]. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  a  great  sense 
of  relief  that  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
supplemental.  I  would  first  of  aU  say 
to  our  good  friend  and  good  friend  of 
the  veterans,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Traxler]  that  in  the 
budget  for  1990  that  was  just  passed, 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Panetta]  sitting  over  there  suid  the 
gentleman  from  Mirmesota  [Mr.  Pren- 
zel]  sitting  over  here  were  good 
enough  to  help  us  add  an  additional 
$220  million  to  function  700  in  the 
1990  budget  which  is  going  to  go  a 
long  way  toward  picking  up  those 
numbers  of  employees  that  our  good 
friend  Mr.  Traxler  was  talking  about. 
Now  also  Mr.  Traxler  mentioned 
that  we  were  going  to  have  some  fun 
later  on  when  there  was  going  to  be  a 
question  of  where  this  money  was 
coming  from.  I  think  he  was  kind  of 
intimidating  us  a  little  bit  saying  that 
we  were  going  to  be  forced  to  take 
that  money  out  of  the  national  de- 
fense budget  of  this  country.  Let  me 
remind  Mr.  Traxler  that  every  single 
red-blooded  American  that  I  know 
who  served  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  now  has 
the  right  to  call  themselves  veterans, 
their  first  priority  is  a  strong  national 
defense  and  the  national  defense 
budget  of  this  country. 

Having  said  all  that,  I  want  to  take 
my  hat  off  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Traxler]  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Green], 
for  the  outstanding  job  that  they  have 
done  and  also  to  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Montgomery]  and  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Stump] 
for  working  to  get  what  we  really  need 
for  the  veterans. 

I  want  to  thank  even  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Smith]  and  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Miller],  for 
their  understanding  in  stepping  aside, 
putting  their  differences  aside  and  let- 
ting this  bill  come  before  us. 

I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Coelho],  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  [Mr.  Foley]. 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Conte].  for  getting  this  bill  out  here 
on  the  floor. 

But  I  guess  more  than  all  I  want  to 
thank  the  majority  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Whitten],  for  understanding  and  for 
putting  these  differences  aside. 

We  will  pass  this  bill  today  and  we 
will  come  back  to  fight  another  day  on 
other  issues,  and  that  shows  a  big  man 


on  the  part  of  all  these  people  in- 
volved. I  commend  you  all  for  it.  I 
hope  you  all  have  a  nice  weekend. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  my  friend  and  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Montgomery],  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  certainly 
will  be  brief. 

Let  me  thank  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Whit- 
ten], for  the  job  he  has  done  in  bring- 
ing this  veterans  legislation  that  we 
can  vote  on  today,  and  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Conte],  and  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Traxler],  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Green], 
and  especially  to  the  leadership  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  plus  the  leader- 
ship on  the  other  side,  and  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona,  [Mr.  Stump], 
and  others  who  have  worked  to  get 
this  legislation  before  us  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  not  crying  wolf, 
trying  to  get  this  funding  for  our  vet- 
erans programs.  It  is  needed.  I  certain- 
ly want  to  commend  all  so  that  we 
could  have  this  opportunity. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Gingrich]. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  want  to  rise  to 
praise  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts. This  has  been  a  long  process, 
these  last  6  or  7  weeks,  and  the  gentle- 
man has  hung  in  there,  he  has  done 
yeoman's  work  again  and  again,  he  has 
been  patient.  He  has  counseled  some 
of  us  who  might  have  been  less  wise 
than  he  is.  I  think  the  fact  that  we  are 
going  to  be  able  to  send  this  bill  to  the 
other  body  this  afternoon,  that  the 
veterans  are  going  to  get  the  help  they 
want,  that  we  will  have  a  real  chance 
that  the  other  body  will  now  act  and 
pass  this  before  Memorial  Day,  is  in 
large  part  due  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Conte].  I  want  to 
say  "Thank  you"  on  behalf  of  every- 
body who  cares  about  veterans.  The 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  really 
has  made  this  possible. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  really  appreciate 
those  kind  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time,  and  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  want  the  time 
to  pass  without  my  saying  "Thank 
you"  to  the  leadership— to  the  Speak- 
er. Jim  Wright,  to  the  majority 
leader.  Tom  Foley,  to  the  majority 
whip.  Tony  Coelho— to  my  friends  on 
the  committee,  to  my  friend  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Conte]  and  all  the  others,  plus  our 
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colleagues  who  have  additional  inter- 
ests who  worked  today  to  make  it  pos- 
sible to  bring  this  veterans  supplemen- 
tal appropriations  bill  to  the  floor 
today. 

We  have  had  a  whole  lot  of  coopera- 
tion in  order  to  bring  this  about,  from 
everybody  here,  and  from  everybody 
who  is  interested  in  what  we  are  doing. 

I  just  want  to  say  "Thank  you"  to  all 
of  them. 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Mrazek]. 

Mr.  MRAZEK.  I  thank  the  chairman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  simply  wanted  to  say 
that  I  had  the  opportunity  at  the 
North  Port  Veterans'  Administration 
Hospital  earlier  this  week,  on  Monday, 
to  have  what  might  have  been  one  of 
the  largest  field  hearings  in  the 
United  States  with  almost  1,000  veter- 
ans deeply  concerned  about  the 
impact  of  budget  cuts  which  totaled 
about  20  percent  over  the  last  8  years 
and  about  $2.55  million  specifically 
this  year  in  additional  cuts. 

Horror  stories  from  veterans  in 
building  11  at  the  North  Port  Veter- 
ans' Administration  Hospital  complex, 
veterans  of  World  War  II,  men  who 
are  incontinent  and  there  are  no  cus- 
todial staff  or  nurses  aides  to  assist 
them  to  take  a  shower;  where  regis- 
tered nurses  are  providing  showers  but 
there  are  no  linens  to  put  them  back 
into  the  bed;  no  socks,  no  rubber 
gloves  for  the  nurses  who  tend  to 
them. 

We  listened  to  stories  of  men  who 
have  cancer  and  who  have  to  travel  3 
hours  to  get  to  a  linear  accelerator  in 
the  Bronx  in  order  to  get  radiation 
therapy. 

Anyone  who  has  had  a  loved  one 
who  needed  radiation  therapy  is  well 
aware  of  the  difficulty  that  that  con- 
tinued therapy  will  have  on  their  life 
and  the  idea  of  having  to  travel  3 
hours  in  order  to  get  it  is  simply  unac- 
ceptable. 

D  1320 

We  are  going  to  have  to  restore  not 
only  this  money,  in  my  view,  but  addi- 
tional funds  because  really  there  is  no 
villain  here.  There  are  dedicated  staff 
people.  There  are  dedicated  adminis- 
trators who  want  to  do  their  best.  The 
only  villain  is  a  lack  of  resources  to  get 
the  job  done.  This  is  a  good  first  down 
payment. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  thank  those 
who  have  helped  to  put  it  together. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  the  dire  emergency  sup- 
plemental as  introduced  by  the  Honorable 
Silvio  Conte  of  Massachusetts.  The  resolu- 
tion is  urgently  necessary  to  overcome  a  seri- 
ous budget  shortfall  which  has  the  Depart- 
ment of  Veterans'  Affairs  in  a  state  of  medical 
emergency. 

Unless  the  bill  Is  passed  by  the  Ck>ngress 
and  signed  into  law,  the  Secretary  of  Veter- 


ans' Affairs,  the  Honorable  Edward  Derwinski, 
has  advised  us  that  substantial  reductions  in 
personnel  will  have  to  commence  at  veterans' 
health  care  facilities  across  the  country. 

As  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Sutxjom- 
mittee  on  Hospitals  and  Health  Care,  we  have 
held  many  hearings  documenting  an  already 
Insufficient  level  of  essential  health  care  per- 
sonnel. Nurses  in  particular  are  in  short 
supply.  Without  this  emergency  supplemental, 
this  level  will  drop  even  more  sharply. 

May  19,  1989,  has  been  identified  as  the 
date  on  which  without  supplemental  funding, 
the  Department's  capital  accounts  will  be 
frozen.  We  simply  cannot  allow  this  to 
happen. 

The  resolution  t>efore  us  will  add 
$340,125,000  to  the  medical  care  account. 
This  amount  will  provide  1,539  average  em- 
ployment, increasing  the  annual  employment 
level  to  191,616  full  time  equivalent  employ- 
ments. In  addition,  an  increase  of  933,000 
outpatient  visits  would  be  realized. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
already  approved  a  supplemental  for  the  De- 
partment of  Veterans'  Affairs.  It  has  the  full 
support  of  the  administration. 

I  very  strongly  urge  the  support  of  my  col- 
leagues on  this  resolution.  This  action  is  vitally 
necessary  to  preserve  the  commitment  of  the 
Nation  to  provide  quality  health  care  to  our 
Nation's  veterans. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  concerned  about  the  quality  of  veterans 
health  care  in  Oklahoma,  which  could  be  seri- 
ously impaired  if  the  additional  funds  con- 
tained in  this  bill  are  not  approved. 

Last  year,  Congress  approved  a  medical 
care  staffing  level  at  VA  hospitals  of  194,720. 
However,  as  a  result  of  underfunding,  the  De- 
partment of  Veterans'  Affairs  is  estimating  that 
staffing  levels  will  drop  to  186,000— a  loss  of 
8,720  full-time  employees.  To  compensate, 
VA  medical  facilities  across  the  country  have 
been  forced  to  reduce  staff,  terminate  serv- 
ices, and  postpone  needed  maintenance.  In 
some  facilities,  inadequate  equipment  cannot 
be  replaced  and  medical  supplies  are  in  short 
stock. 

The  cumulative  impact  of  these  actions  on 
veterans'  health  care  is  devastating— with 
many  veterans  being  denied  treatment.  The 
VA  hospital  in  Oklahoma  City,  for  example, 
which  serves  many  of  the  veterans  in  my  dis- 
trict, has  been  forced  to  close  one  of  its 
wards  because  of  a  shortage  of  nurses.  The 
lack  of  funds  is  also  contributing  to  additional 
staffing  needs  for  pharmacists,  respiratory 
therapists,  and  ward  coordinators.  This  situa- 
tion is  repeated  in  many  other  hospitals 
around  the  country. 

The  bill  before  us  today  includes  $340,000 
to  cover  the  shortfall  in  health  care  servrces 
for  veterans.  This  funding  will  permit  the  VA  to 
increase  employment  to  the  194,720  level  by 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  It  will  also  provide 
additional  funds  for  equipment  and  mainte- 
nance. Failure  by  Congress  to  approve  these 
funds  will  almost  certainly  require  the  VA  to 
undertake  another  round  of  cutbacks  whk:h 
would  force  hospitals  to  turn  away  even  more 
veterans. 

There  is  a  growing  concern  among  veterans 
that  their  benefits  are  gradually  being  eroded. 
Providing  the  funds  necessary  to  maintain  the 


level  of  health  care  services  is  the  minimum 
required  to  fulfill  the  obligation  we  have  to  tt>e 
men  and  women  who  have  served  our  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  salute  the 
courage  of  the  leadership  of  ttie  appropria- 
tions and  the  Rules  Committees  to  tKing  a 
clean  bill  to  the  House  floor  dealing  with  a 
$1.2  billion  supplemental  appropriations  for 
veterans'  benefits,  whrch  includes  $340.1  mil- 
lion for  veterans'  health  care.  This  is  an  ex- 
tremely urgent  matter,  with  many  veterans' 
hospitals  across  America  on  the  verge  of  de- 
fault by  June.  I  am  at)Solutely  delighted  that 
veterans'  funding  is  not  held  hostage  to  other 
nonemergency  spending  like  Japar>ese-Ameri- 
can  reparations. 

Last  March,  President  Bush  requested  a 
$2.1  billion  supplemental  appropriation  to 
honor  previous  obligations  mandated  by  law. 
The  bulk  of  the  PreskJent's  request  was  tar- 
geted on  veterans'  benefits,  adequate  fundir>g 
for  the  guaranteed  student  k>an  program.  ar>d 
payments  to  States  for  foster  care  and  adop- 
tion assistance. 

The  big  spenders  then  added  all  sorts  of 
other  unnecessary  Federal  spending  to  see 
how  much  the  President  will  tolerate  in  lard 
and  pork.  Every  memt)er  in  this  txxJy  has 
talked  atxjut  the  need  to  control  the  Federal 
deficit.  Yet,  the  original  supplemental  pro- 
posed by  the  Democrats  in  this  House  was 
double  the  PreskJent's  request.  The  DertK)- 
crats  ballooned  the  administration's  supple- 
mental request  to  $4.7  billkjn. 

I  was  angry.  If  that  bill  passed  the  House,  it 
would  have  been  good  for  another  point  or 
two  increase  in  interest  rates.  It  would  have 
showed  that  we  couldn't  control  our  own  vora- 
cious appetite  for  spending  thus  creating  tt>e 
climate  for  raising  interest  rates  for  another 
point  or  two.  Simply  put,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  bill 
was  destabilizing  for  our  economic  future. 

Yesterday,  the  Democrat  leadership  at- 
tempted to  sneak  another  budgettnjsting  sup- 
plemental bill  under  our  noses.  The  bill  was 
pared  down  by  $1  billion  over  ttie  first  request 
but  it  was  rumored  to  contain  some  nonemer- 
gency spending,  like  $250  million  for  Japa- 
nese-American reparatrons.  I  personally  find  it 
objectionable  to  det)ate  issues  on  the  House 
floor  with  no  knowledge  of  wfiat  is  in  the  bill. 
Fortunately,  nwny  Republicans  objected. 

Now.  we  finally  have  an  oppportunity  to 
debate  a  real  emergency  supplemental  that 
will  resolve  the  funding  crisis  at  the  Veterans' 
Administration.  After  weeks  of  cantankerous 
debate  and  bruised  egos,  we  can  finally  pass 
a  pure  $1.2  billion  VA  supplemental  bill.  I  add 
my  unequivocal  strong  voice  of  support  for 
H.R.  2402.  For  all  the  veterans  across  Mon- 
tana. I  thank  God  that  we've  finally  seen  ttie 
resolution  of  this  issue.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  to  make  sure  that  this  never  happens 
again  by  supporting  adequate,  stable  funding 
for  the  VA  in  future  t>udgets. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one 
of  the  cosponsors  of  H.R.  2402.  the  emergen- 
cy supplemental  appropriations  addressir>g  the 
cribcal  needs  of  our  veterans,  I  rise  in  strong 
support  of  the  measure  ar>d  urge  its  swift  pas- 
sage. 

Like  many  of  my  colleagues,  I  recognize  the 
extremely  serious  funding  requirements  of  the 
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new  Department  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  ensure 
that  adequate  medical  care  and  mandatory 
berwfits  are  avaiiabie  to  America's  veterans. 
We  must  not  forget  that  these  brave  Ameri- 
cans answered  our  Nation's  call  during  Its 
most  pressing  times  of  need.  Now,  In  their 
hour  of  need  ttie  Nation  must  return  ttie  call. 

Already,  the  Veterans'  Department  has 
been  forced  to  reduce  the  medical  sevices  to 
eligibie  veterans  because  of  Inadequate  funds. 
This  must  be  reversed.  We  must  uphold  our 
commitments  to  other  veterans,  wtio  made 
great  sacrifices  and  still  bear  the  scars  of  their 
service  today.  Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  2402  accom- 
pishes  tt>ese  goals. 

I  am  very  encouraged  that  H.R.  2402.  intro- 
duced just  yestentay  by  ttie  distinguished  vice 
chairman  and  ranlung  Reputilican  member  of 
the  Appropriations  Ckxnmlttee.  Mr.  Conte,  has 
been  expeditousiy  considered  and  brought 
before  the  full  House  for  a  vote.  In  contrast 
with  ttie  other  recent  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bills,  this  one  focuses  on  wtiat  is  truly  a 
dire  emergerx:y— funding  veterans  health 
care.  Wtiile  I  recongize  ttiat  there  are  other 
important  programs  in  need  of  supplemental 
funding,  ttiese  programs'  needs  not  as  time- 
sensitive  arxJ  we  can  carefully  consider  them 
after  passing  H.R.  2402.  Because  some  of 
ttiese  ottwr  proposals  are  more  controversial 
ttutfi  ottiers,  I  am  furtfier  encouraged  that  the 
maiorTty  in  tt)e  committee  and  in  ttie  House 
have  agreed  with  Mr.  Conte,  me  and  others. 
to  address  tfiem  separately.  It's  about  time  we 
stopped  holding  veterans  medical  care  hos- 
tage to  partisan  positioning  on  ottier  budget 
and  funding  issues. 

I  strongly  support  this  vital  measure  and 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  voting  for 
H.R.  2402. 

Mr.  BRENNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  the  VA  emergency 
supplemental  appropriation  measure  to  pro- 
vide $340  million  to  ttie  health  care  account  of 
the  VA.  This  is  an  important  step  toward  re- 
storing ttie  highest  level  of  servKe  at  our  VA 
mednal  centers  across  ttie  country. 

Ttie  funding  made  availat>te  today  will 
reopen  surgical  arxJ  psychiatric  wards,  reopen 
drug  and  akx>hol  atxjse  treatment  facilities, 
and  restore  medical  servk:es  to  veterans  who 
have  been  denied  care  because  ttieir  ailments 
are  described  as  "not  suffkaently  serious". 
Perhaps  its  most  important  purpose  is  ttiat  it 
wM  begin  to  restore  the  peace  of  mind  that 
veterans  used  to  enjoy  try  knowing  that  the 
sacrifices  ttiey  made  are  remembered  and  ap- 
preciated by  their  Government 

However,  wtiile  this  is  an  important  step,  it 
is  by  no  means  ttie  only  step  we  have  to  take 
concerning  VA  tiospitals.  Earlier  this  session  I 
introduced  H.R.  1382  to  provide  $432  million 
in  supptemental  funds  for  ttie  health  care  ac- 
count of  ttie  VA.  I  believe  that  this  figure  more 
accualely  reflects  ttie  level  of  the  funding 
shortage.  After  ttiis  fiscal  year,  estimates  on 
ttw  budget  shortfall  exceed  $1  billion.  While 
we  can  be  pleased  with  our  actkxis  today,  our 
work  has  truly  just  begun. 

Our  veterarts  deserve  the  t>est  medical  care 
we  can  provide.  While  ttie  quality  of  the  per- 
aormei  at  our  VA  hospitals  is  second  to  none, 
ttwy  need  more  funds  to  adequately  serve  our 
veterans.  I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  work  with 


me  to  adequately  fund  VA  hospitals  in  future 
years. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  very  relieved  that  ttie  House  today  voted 
to  approve  $340  million  for  fiscal  year  1989 
veterans  health  care  services.  As  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Veterans'  Affairs,  Edward 
Derwinski,  pointed  out,  VA  hospitals  are  in 
dire  need  of  additkinal  funding  to  deliver  medi- 
cal care  to  veterans. 

Without  the  money  provkled  by  this  supple- 
mental measure,  ttie  VA  would  have  been 
forced  to  freeze  capital  accounts  in  spite  of 
ttie  Increased  need  for  updated  medical 
equipment.  Activation  of  almost  100  projects 
to  provide  veterans  with  health  care  servk:es 
wculd  not  be  possible,  and  at  least  200  FTEE 
would  be  eliminated  from  VA  health  care  fa- 
cilities each  pay  period. 

Ttiese  additional  cutbacks  would  paralyze 
the  VA  and  its  ability  to  serve  the  needs  of 
our  veteran  population.  The  servk:es  affected 
by  these  cutbacks  are  benefits  that  our  veter- 
an population  have  earned,  services  ttiat  our 
country  has  pledged  to  deliver. 

The  quality  of  health  care  services  we  pro- 
vkje  for  our  Nation's  veterans  has  t>een  ques- 
tioned more  and  more  frequently  over  the 
past  few  months.  The  VA  has  already  been 
turning  away  service-connected  veterans  be- 
cause of  insufficient  personnel  to  deliver  care 
and  we  simply  cannot  afford  to  further  cut 
back  services.  It  is  only  fitting  that  we  move 
quickly  to  provkJe  the  VA  with  these  needed 
resources. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  strongly  support  this  supple- 
mental measure  and  commend  my  colleagues 
for  approving  the  bill. 


CONDITIONAL  ADJOURNMENT 
OP  RECESS  OP  THE  SENATE 
PROM  THURSDAY.  MAY  18.  1989 
OR  PRIDAY.  MAY  19.  1989.  TO 
WEDNESDAY,  MAY  31,  1989  AND 
CONDITIONAL  ADJOURNMENT 
OP  THE  HOUSE  PROM  THURS- 
DAY. MAY  25,  1989  TO  WEDNES- 
DAY, MAY  31.  1989 

Mr.  POLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  up 
from  the  Speaker's  table  a  privileged 
Senate  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  38)  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  concur- 
rent resolution,  as  follows: 
H.  Con.  Res.  38 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  when  the 
Senate  recesses  or  adjourns  at  the  close  of 
business  on  Thursday.  May  18,  1989.  or 
Friday.  May  19.  1989.  pursuant  to  a  motion 
made  by  the  Majority  Leader,  or  his  desig- 
nee. In  accordance  with  this  resolution,  it 
stand  recessed  or  adjourned  until  2:15  post 
meridiem  on  Wednesay.  May  31,  1989.  or 
until  12  o'clock  meridian  on  the  second  day 
after  Members  were  notified  to  reassemble 
pursuant  to  section  2  of  this  resolution, 
whichever  occurs  first;  and  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  on  Thursday.  May  25.  1989, 
it  stand  adjourned  until  12:00  o'clock  merid- 
ian on  Wednesay,  May  31,  1989.  or  until  12 
o'clock  meridian  on  the  second  day  after 
Meml>ers  are  notified  to  reassemble  pursu- 
ant to  section  2  of  this  resolution,  whichever 
occurs  first. 

Sec.  2.  The  Majority  Leader  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  acting  jointly 
after  consultation  with  the  Minority  Leader 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Minority  Leader  of 
the  House,  shall  notify  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House,  respectively,  to  reas- 
semble, whenever,  in  their  opinion,  the 
public  interest  shall  warrant  it. 

The  Senate  concurrent  resolution 
was  concurred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bUl  (H.R.  2402)  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1989.  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  that  I  be  permit- 
ted to  include  tabular  and  extraneous 
material. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPELAKER  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
Neal  of  North  Carolina)  without  ob- 
jection. The  previous  question  is  or- 
dered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  GINGRICH  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
the  majority  leader  to  share  with 
Members  the  schedule  for  next  week, 
and  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Washington. 

Mr.  POLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Republican  whip  for 
yielding.  We  have  considered  the  busi- 
ness for  the  day  and  for  the  week.  The 
House  will  not  be  in  session  tomorrow. 
The  House  will  meet  at  noon  on 
Monday,  May  22.  but  there  is  no  legis- 
lative business  scheduled.  On  Tuesday. 
May  23.  the  House  will  meet  at  noon 
and  consider  six  bills  under  suspension 
of  the  rules,  recorded  votes  on  suspen- 
sions. H.R.  932,  the  Puyallup  Tribe  of 
Indians  Settlement  Act  of  1989;  H.R. 
1414,  to  provide  for  the  appointment 
of  enlisted  members  of  the  Armed 
Porces  to  the  American  Battle  Monu- 
ments Commission;  H.R.  498.  to  clarify 
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and  strengthen  the  authority  for  cer- 
tain Department  of  the  Interior  law 
enforcement  services,  activities,  and 
officers  in  Indian  country;  H.R.  881. 
Coquill  Restoration  Act;  H.R.  2344,  to 
authorize  the  transfer  to  the  Republic 
of  the  Philippines  of  two  excess  naval 
vessels;  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
121,  to  express  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress with  respect  to  the  assassination 
of  Col.  James  Rowe  in  the  Philippines. 

On  Wednesday,  May  24,  and  Thurs- 
day, May  25,  the  House  will  meet  at  11 
a.m.  on  Wednesday  and  10  a.m.  on 
Thursday  and  consider  H.R.  2072,  dire 
emergency  supplemental  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  1989,  subject  to  a  rule; 
unnumbered  H.R.,  to  transfer  funds 
for  suitidrug  initiatives,  subject  to  a 
rule;  and  unnumbered  H.R.,  to  amend 
the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  relating  to  oil 
shale  claims,  subject  to  a  rule. 

On  Friday,  May  26.  the  House  will 
not  be  in  session  during  the  Memorial 
Day  district  work  period.  At  the  close 
of  the  week's  business,  the  House  will 
adjourn  until  12  noon  on  Wednesday, 
May  31.  Conference  reports  may  be 
brought  up  at  any  time  in  the  further 
program. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  wonder  if  I  might 
ask  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
a  couple  of  questions.  First  I  note  the 
absence  of  the  FSX  issue,  and  I 
wonder  if  that  might  be  on  the  calen- 
dar for  next  week. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  am  happy  the  gentle- 
man mentioned  that.  That  may  well 
be  on  the  calendar  for  next  week.  We 
have  not  a  clear  designation  yet  with 
respect  to  that,  and  any  action  that 
might  be  taken  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  but  that  is  absolutely 
correct,  and  we  may  have  a  vote  on 
FSX 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Just  for  the  pur- 
pose of  those  colleagues  who  were  not 
part  of  our  earlier  discussion,  when 
the  dire  emergency  supplemental 
comes  up,  since  it  will  not  have  the 
veterans'  money,  could  the  majority 
leader  just  explain  for  a  moment  what 
will  be  in  that  bill  in  the  context  of 
that  rule  in  that  vote? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  We  anticipate  there 
will  be  one  rule  which  will  encompass 
both  that  bill  and  the  bill  involving 
the  transfer  of  funds  for  drug-fighting 
purposes  for  two  separate  bills.  The 
first  bill,  H.R.  2072,  will  most  likely  be 
the  text  of  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest offered  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations yesterday.  It  will  include 
such  things  as  funds  for  refugee  pro- 
grams, for  the  provision  for  forest  fire 
fighting.  There  will  be  funds  for  guar- 
anteed student  loans.  Federal  employ- 
ment benefits  and  trade  adjustment 
assistance,  international  peace  keep- 
ing, Jewish  refugee  assistance  and 
some  funds  for  the  homeless  and 
funds  for  drug  enforcement. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Let  me  just  say, 
first  of  all,  I  very  much  appreciate  this 


week  having  worked  with  the  majority 
leadership  and  having  gotten  the  vet- 
erans' supplemental  through  today.  I 
think  it  was  an  important  step. 

I  would  note  that  because  of  the  un- 
usual nature  of  next  week's  rule  and 
the  two  initiatives  that  are  being  of- 
fered on  the  dire  emergency  supple- 
mental and  the  proposal  to  transfer 
funds  for  antidrug  initiatives  which,  as 
I  imderstand  it,  represents  a  bill  which 
has  not  yet  been  written  or  intro- 
duced. House  Resolution  blank  at  this 
stage,  I  would  just  say  to  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Democratic  side  there 
may  well  be  one  or  two  initiatives  that 
come  to  the  Rules  Committee  at  the 
same  time  in  an  effort  to  find  equal 
opportunity,  and  I  might  say  for  floor 
action  on  ideas  during  the  week. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  that  information. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  thank  the  leader 
and  look  forward  to  seeing  him  next 
week. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY, 
MAY  22.  1989 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today,  it  adjourn  to 
meet  at  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 
WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  the  business  in 
order  imder  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednesday 
next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HOUR  OF  MEETING  ON 
WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  on  Tuesday.  May  23. 
1989.  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  11  a.m.  on 
Wednesday,  May  24,  1989. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


D  1330 


THE  USE  OF  SNIFFER  DOGS  AT 
AIRPORTS— AN  UPDATE  ON  AIDS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Neal).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Burton]  is  recognized  for  60  min- 
utes. 


Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  two  issues  that  I 
would  like  to  touch  on  briefly  today.  I 
will  not  take  the  entire  60  minutes  so 
that  those  who  are  still  in  the  Cham- 
ber can  get  out  of  here  and  get  to 
their  homes  or  wherever  they  have  to 
go. 

First  of  all,  we  have  a  real  problem 
with  the  possibility  that  a  terrorist 
might  get  on  a  U.S.  aircraft  at  one  of 
our  international  airports  and  blow  it 
up.  We  have  had  occasions  where  this 
has  occurred  at  foreign  airports,  but 
we  have  not  yet  experienced  it  here  in 
the  United  States. 

In  order  to  ward  off  this  possibility. 
I  and  a  nvmiber  of  other  Members  of 
Congress  have  suggested  that  some 
measures  be  taken  by  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  to  make  sure 
that  this  does  not  happen.  One  inex- 
pensive way  to  head  off  this  eventuali- 
ty is  to  train  sniffer  dogs  that  have 
the  ability  to  detect  Semtex  and  other 
plastic  explosives  before  they  get  on 
an  aircrift.  They  use  these  sniffer 
dogs  at  many  of  our  State  Department 
offices  around  the  world,  and  they  use 
them  behind  the  scenes  to  check  lug- 
gage at  many  of  our  airports,  but  they 
do  not  use  them  at  the  gates  that  pas- 
sengers go  through  to  get  on  an  air- 
craft. In  my  view,  we  ought  to  train 
teams  of  trainers  and  sniffer  dogs  auid 
policemen  to  be  at  these  aircraft  en- 
tranceways  to  check  hand-carried-on 
luggage  that  goes  on  the  aircraft  and 
that,  therefore,  is  not  subject  to  scru- 
tiny behind  the  scenes. 

The  FAA  has  come  to  my  office  and 
talked  to  me,  and  they  have  talked  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Oberstar]  and  others  and  have  said 
that  they  believe  this  would  cause 
some  problems  for  them  in  that  the 
dogs  might  scare  passengers,  and  there 
is  a  possibility  that  the  dogs  might 
bite  passengers.  And  they  point  out 
that  the  dogs  can  only  be  used  for  a 
specified  period  of  time  before  they 
are  worn  out  and  then  have  to  rest 
before  they  go  back  through  another 
cycle. 

Now,  my  answers  to  their  criticisms 
are  as  follows:  First  of  all.  we  could 
put  muzzles  on  dogs  that  are  loose-fit- 
ting enough  so  they  can  still  use  their 
tongues  and  their  sniffing  devices  so 
they  could  detect  these  plastic  explo- 
sives. So  that  argument  does  not  hold 
water.  The  second  thing  I  would  say  to 
them  is  that  people  see  dogs  all  the 
time.  They  see  the  seeing-eye  dogs, 
they  see  dogs  in  yards  and  on  the 
streets,  and  people  are  used  to  that. 
And  if  they  know  that  it  is  for  their 
own  safety  that  these  dogs  are  going 
to  be  at  the  airports,  in  my  view  they 
will  not  object  to  them. 

The  third  thing  is  that  the  dogs  do 
have  a  limited  period  of  time  that  they 
can  detect  these  plastic  explosives, 
maybe   30   to  45   minutes.   But  their 
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being  there,  just  being  on  the  premises 
would  be  a  deterrent  as  fax  as  allowing 
these  terrorists  to  get  on  planes  with 
plastic  explosives.  If  you  were  a  terror- 
ist and  you  were  going  through  a 
metal-detecting  device  on  a  plane  and 
you  saw  that  dog  there.  I  think  you 
would  be  very  discouraged.  You  would 
be  very  concerned  that  you  would  be 
detected  and  you  might  be  arrested 
and  go  to  jail  immediately.  So  I  think 
the  deterrent  effect  of  having  these 
sniffer  dogs  at  airports  is  very,  very 
important,  and  I  criticize  very  strongly 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration 
for  trying  to  stop  the  training  and  the 
utilization  of  these  sniffer  dogs  at  our 
airports. 

Sometime  in  the  future  some  terror- 
ist is  going  to  get  on  a  plane  and  blow 
it  up  here  in  the  United  States.  We 
can  avoid  that  to  a  large  degree.  I  be- 
lieve, by  using  sniffer  dogs  and  other 
technologies.  There  are  new  technol- 
ogies coming  on  board  which  would 
detect  a  plastic  explosive  device  that 
one  would  walk  through,  like  a  metal- 
detecting  device,  but  those  are  2  to  3 
years  away,  and  in  the  interim  period 
we  have  no  protection.  That  is  why 
these  sniffer  dogs  are  so  vitally  impor- 
tant to  the  security  of  the  air-travel- 
ing public,  and  every  Member  of  this 
body  and  the  other  body  ought  to  be 
concerned  that  there  is  no  way  to 
detect  plastic  explosives  right  now  in 
hand-carried-on  luggage. 

That  is  why  these  sniffer  dogs  are  so 
important,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
contact  the  FAA  and  ask  them  to  drop 
their  opposition  to  the  training  of 
sniffer  dogs  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  the  gentleman 
has  raised  a  very  important  question 
on  the  floor.  Obviously,  the  American 
public  is  looking  at  us  to  be  very,  very 
vigilant  with  regard  to  terrorist  activi- 
ties and  plastic  explosives. 

The  gentleman.  I  think,  makes  a 
good  interim  suggestion  until  we  do 
have  appropriate  technology  to  take 
care  of  this  problem.  I  want  to  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  statement  here 
on  the  floor. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  contribution. 

I  would  just  like  to  say  also  that 
these  dogs  would  be  a  good  adjunct  to 
the  new  technology  once  it  comes  on 
line  in  3  or  4  years.  But  in  the  short 
run  I  think  it  is  a  real  deterrent  to 
those  terrorists  or  would-be  terrorists 
who  might  want  to  get  a  plastic  explo- 
sive device  on  an  American  airline. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  other  thing  I  want 
to  talk  about  very  briefly  is  the  AIDS 
pandemic,  a  subject  that  has  not  been 


addressed  by  this  body  for  some  time. 
The  people  of  this  country  have  not 
really  been  as  aware  of  what  is  going 
on  as  far  as  the  AIDS  epidemic  is  con- 
cerned as  I  think  they  should  be.  so  I 
am  going  to  give  the  Members  some 
figures  today  that  came  straight  from 
the  Center  for  Disease  Control  so  the 
American  people  and  my  colleagues 
will  know  what  is  going  on  vis-a-vis  the 
AIDS  epidemic. 

In  1983  we  had  4.200  cases  of  AIDS, 
people  dead  or  dying  of  AIDS.  One 
year  later  that  figure  had  doubled  to 
over  9.900;  1  year  later  it  had  more 
than  doubled  again  to  20.000.  and  then 
2  years  later  it  went  from  20.000  in 
1985  to  almost  50.000  in  1987.  And 
now.  from  1987  through  the  end  of 
1989.  the  projection  is  that  there  will 
be  122.000  dead  or  dying  from  the 
AIDS  pandemic.  So  the  figure  is  more 
than  doubling  every  2  years  right  now. 

Now,  if  we  would  extrapolate  this 
out  to  the  year  1999,  we  would  reach 
some  startling  figures.  By  the  end  of 
1991.  if  this  trend  continues,  we  would 
have  250.000  people  dead  or  dying. 
250.000  up  to  280,000.  If  the  percent- 
ages continue  as  they  have  for  the 
past  7  years,  by  1993  we  will  have  be- 
tween 500,000  and  650,000  people  dead 
or  dying.  By  1995  we  will  have  a  mini- 
mum of  over  1  million  dead  or  dying, 
up  to  1.5  million.  By  1997  that  figure 
could  be  between  2  million  and  3.5  mil- 
lion, and  by  1999,  10  years  from  now, 
we  could  have  4  million  to  8  million 
people  dead  or  dying  of  AIDS  in  this 
country.  And  that  does  not  include  the 
number  of  people  who  are  infected 
and  walking  around  carrying  the  virus 
and  who  are  able  to  communicate  it  to 
other  hiunan  beings  in  this  country. 

The  Center  for  Disease  Control  said 
4  years  ago  that  we  had  1.5  million 
people  infected  and  it  was  doubling 
every  IVi  years.  Based  upon  their  pro- 
jections back  then,  we  would  have 
somewhere  between  6  million  and  12 
million  people  carrying  the  disease 
today,  but  they  still  maintain  that  we 
only  have  1.5  million  infections.  I  do 
not  know  how  they  are  coming  up 
with  that  figure.  They  must  be  pulling 
it  out  of  the  sky.  But  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  we  must  have  more 
than  1.5  million  if  they  said  they  had 
that  many  4  years  ago. 

Why  is  this  a  big  cause  of  concern? 
Well,  obviously  because  we  have  loved 
ones  we  are  concerned  about.  We  are 
concerned  about  our  children  who  are 
sexually  active.  We  need  to  be  con- 
cerned about  them.  A  study  that  was 
conducted  last  September  by  the 
Center  for  Disease  Control  showed 
that  800.000  young  men  between  the 
ages  of  18  and  44  had  10  or  more 
sexual  partners  in  a  year.  We  have 
heard  on  television  and  through  re- 
ports that  the  way  to  stop  the  AIDS 
pandemic  is  through  education.  We 
have  been  educating  people  on  televi- 
sion with  pretty  explicit  commercials 


for  some  time  now,  and  yet  the  study 
shows  that  800,000  young  men  in  this 
country  had  10  or  more  sexual  part- 
ners last  year,  and  they  are  doing  it 
each  and  every  year.  This  means  that 
the  AIDS  epidemic  is  continuing  to 
spread  in  a  very  rapid  way,  but  we  do 
not  know  how  far  it  has  gone  or  what 
the  extent  of  it  is. 

How  are  we  going  to  find  out?  I  have 
been  advocating  now  for  4  years  that 
we  have  a  uniform  testing  program 
across  this  coimtry.  We  do  not  want  to 
violate  people's  civil  rights,  we  want  to 
make  sure  that  people  keep  their  jobs 
and  their  health  insurance  and  every- 
thing else,  and  we  want  to  make  sure 
there  is  not  discrimination,  but  the 
only  way  to  get  a  handle  on  this  epi- 
demic is  to  Icnow  who  has  it.  how  it  is 
being  transmitted,  who  is  spreading  it. 
and  where  it  is  spreading  most  rapidly, 
and  if  there  are  any  other  ways  it  is 
being  spread  other  than  conventional 
ways,  we  need  to  find  out  about  that 
as  well.  The  only  way  to  find  that  out 
is  through  a  routine  testing  program. 

We  in  this  country,  at  the  Center  for 
Disease  Control  and  at  Health  and 
Human  Services,  are  walking  around 
with  our  heads  in  a  sack,  and  the  epi- 
demic continues  to  increase. 

D  1340 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  daughter  who 
is  16,  a  daughter  who  is  25,  and  a  boy 
who  is  14,  and  I  talk  to  them  about  the 
risk  of  AIDS  all  the  time.  Hopefully 
the  education  and  information  I  am 
giving  them  is  going  to  help,  but  we 
have  millions  and  millions  of  young 
people  in  this  country  who  are  going 
on  their  merry  way  not  realizing  the 
dangers  that  face  them,  and  the  epi- 
demic is  spreading,  and  it  is  going  to 
spread  in  an  exponential  maimer 
unless  we  do  something  about  it.  and 
that  is  why  a  mandatory  testing  pro- 
gram is  absolutely  essential. 

Mr.  Speaker,  people  say.  "Well,  we 
can't  do  that.  We  haven't  done  it 
before." 

We  have  done  it  before.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. When  I  was  in  grade  school,  every- 
body was  tested  for  tuberculosis.  We 
had  the  Wassermann  test  for  syphilis. 
We  have  had  a  lot  of  tests  in  the  past 
for  diseases  that  threatened  the  popu- 
lation of  this  country,  and  there  has 
never  been  a  disease  that  threatens 
this  continent,  this  country,  like  the 
AIDS  pandemic. 

Millions  of  people  are  going  to  die. 
and  millions  more  are  going  to  be  car- 
rying this  disease  and  spreading  it 
imless  we  do  something  about  it  in  a 
very,  very  quick  timeframe. 

If  my  figures  are  accurate;  that  is, 
that  we  have  around  5  to  6  million  in- 
fected right  now.  then  this  disease  is 
pretty  much  out  of  control.  The  incu- 
bation period  for  AIDS  at  first  was 
thought  to  be  1  year,  then  2  years, 
then    3    years.    Now    most    scientists 
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agree  that  the  incubation  period,  that 
period  that  a  person  can  carry  the  dis- 
ease and  not  even  know  they  have  it, 
runs  from  7  to  as  high  bs  20  years  or 
more.  That  means  a  person  that  looks 
perfectly  normal,  healthy,  has  no 
manifestation  of  the  disease  and  can 
communicate  it  to  another  human 
being  for  up  to  20  years.  They  can  be  a 
walking  epidemic. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  one  thing  about 
testing  is,  once  we  find  out  if  a  person 
has  the  disease,  we  can  tell  them, 
"You  have  the  disease.  You  can  no 
longer  have  sexual  contact  with  people 
outside  the  AIDS  community  because 
you  will  be  in  effect  killing  them  if 
you  do  that.  It  will  be  as  bad  as  shoot- 
ing them  with  a  gun." 

Then,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  would  have 
to  have  a  mechanism  to  enforce  that, 
so,  therefore,  we  need  an  entire  pro- 
gram to  deal  with  the  AIDS  pandemic, 
but  the  first  and  most  important  thing 
that  we  have  to  do  is  have  a  testing 
program. 

I  have  talked  to  a  lot  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  past,  and  nobody  seems 
to  listen  in  this  place.  Nobody  seems  to 
listen  in  this  place  about  the  AIDS 
pandemic  and  the  spread  of  it,  but 
listen  to  these  figures  one  more  time 
because  this  is  not  baloney. 

We  have  gone  from  4,200  cases  in 
1983,  to  9,900  in  1984,  to  20,000  in 
1985,  to  50,000  in  1987,  to  122,000  at 
the  end  of  this  year.  That  means  we 
are  going  to  have  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion, at  least,  in  1991,  a  half  a  million 
in  1993,  and  a  million  in  1995  mini- 
mum, and  it  will  probably  be  more  like 
a  million  and  a  half.  In  1997  we  will 
have  2V2  to  3y2  million.  In  1999  we  will 
have  between  4  and  8  million  people 
dying  in  this  country,  and  we  are  fid- 
dling while  Rome  burns. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  need  to  protect  peo- 
ple's civil  rights;  I  agree  with  that,  but 
I  say  to  my  colleagues  that  the  most 
important  and  overriding  issue  is  the 
health  of  this  Nation,  and  until  we 
start  a  testing  program  this  disease  is 
going  to  continue  to  spread,  and  it  is 
going  to  wipe  out  a  lot  of  people  in 
this  country. 

I  want  to  tell  my  colleagues  one 
more  thing  before  I  close,  and  that  is 
that  in  the  14th  century,  1347  to  1350, 
25  to  50  million  people  in  Europe  were 
wiped  out  by  the  bubonic  plague.  Now 
it  can  happen.  It  has  happened  before 
in  history,  and  it  will  happen  again 
unless  we  get  a  handle  on  this. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
think  long  and  hard  about  a  manda- 
tory testing  program  along  with  a 
complete  program  to  deal  with  this 
crisis  because  every  day  we  wait  more 
people  are  condemmed  to  dying. 


NATIONAL  LITERACY  DAY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 


tleman from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Payne] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PAYNE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  in- 
troduce a  resolution  to  designate  July 
2,  1989,  as  National  Literacy  Day.  For 
the  past  3  years  Mr.  Plorio  had  intro- 
duced this  resolution  and  many  of  my 
colleagues  joined  in  as  cosponsors.  The 
resolution  was  eventually  enacted  and 
Congress  was  able  to  bring  attention 
to  the  plight  of  more  than  27  million 
Americans  who  lack  the  basic  skills 
necessary  to  function  in  today's  ever 
changing,  technological  society. 

Today  more  than  27  million  adults 
cannot  complete  a  job  application, 
read  a  newspaper,  comprehend  a  bus 
or  train  schedule  or  understand  a 
warning  label  on  a  bottle  of  medicine. 
The  Department  of  Education  esti- 
mates that  more  than  2.3  million  more 
illiterates  including  high  school  drop- 
outs, unlettered  pass-along  graduates 
and  some  immigrants,  are  added  to 
that  list  every  year. 

However,  the  problem  has  not  been 
confined  to  those  groups  of  dropouts 
or  disadvantaged  minority  group  mem- 
bers, although  they  represent  the 
highest  number.  Increasingly,  we  are 
discovering  that  working  members  of 
mainstream  American  society  are 
either  totally  illiterate  or  unable  to 
read  at  the  level  presumably  required 
by  their  job  or  of  their  position  in 
society. 

Our  Nation's  competitiveness  is 
being  eroded  by  the  presence  of  mil- 
lions of  Americans  who  are  function- 
ally illiterate.  The  product  of  these  de- 
ficiencies is  being  acutely  displayed  in 
the  work  place  by  citizens  who  cannot 
comprehend  simple  manuals  or  oper- 
ate equipment.  Consequently,  the 
total  cost  of  the  errors,  accidents,  and 
missed  opportunities  in  business  now 
exceeds  $225  billion  annually. 

In  1964,  John  Kenneth  Galbraith 
wrote  that: 

People  are  the  common  denominator  of 
progress.  So  •  *  *  no  improvement  is  possi- 
ble with  unimproved  people,  and  advance  is 
certain  when  people  are  liberated  and  edu- 
cated. It  would  be  wrong  to  dismiss  the  im- 
portance of  roads,  railroads,  power  plants, 
mills  and  other  familiar  furniture  of  eco- 
nomic development  *  '  *  but  we  are  coming 
to  realize  *  *  *  that  there  is  a  certain  steril- 
ity in  economic  monuments  that  stand 
alone  in  sea  of  illiteracy.  Conquest  of  illiter- 
acy comes  first. 

This  statement  is  no  less  truer  today 
than  in  the  1960's. 

Equally  important,  however,  is  the 
societal  cost.  The  lack  of  reading,  writ- 
ing, and  mathematical  skills  leads  to 
resignation,  despair,  and,  in  some 
cases,  contributes  to  crime,  alcohol 
and  drug  abuse,  unemployment,  and 
economic  dependence.  More  specifical- 
ly, the  cost  includes  welfare  expendi- 
tures for  the  children  of  adults  who 
lack  the  skills  necessary  to  obtain 
gainful  employment,  necessary  law  en- 
forcement to  slow  the  growing  under- 


ground econ-  omy  generated  by  the  in- 
dividuals who  carmot  compete  on  the 
open  job  market,  and  consequently, 
the  cost  includes  the  maintenance  of 
prisons  that  are  the  eventual  end  for 
those  persons.  It  is  a  cost  that  is  too 
high  to  pay. 

Essentially,  Mr.  Speaker,  illiteracy 
has  become  a  social  tax.  It  is  a  tax 
that,  while  falling  directly  on  the 
backs  of  the  millions  of  illiterate  indi- 
viduals, has,  in  turn,  exacted  the  very 
strength  of  our  Nation. 

I  would,  therefore,  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  recognizing  the 
need  to  eradicate  the  scourge  of  illiter- 
acy by  cosponsoring  this  resolution. 
Because  as  a  man  wiser  than  myself 
once  said,  "It  is  the  fate  of  this  coim- 
try  that  depends  upon  the  education 
of  its  people." 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  PAYNE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative 
days  in  which  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  subject  of  my 
special  order  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Neal  of  North  Carolina).  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Stangeland  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Michel),  for  today,  on  account  of 
illness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Smith  of  Mississippi)  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Walker,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Solomon,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  McEwen,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana)  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana,  for  60  min- 
utes, today. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Kleczka  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Miller  of  California,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Wise,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Skelton,  for  30  minutes,  on  May 
24. 
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Mr.  Skeltoh,  for  30  minutes,  on  May 
25. 

Mr.  AspiM,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa)  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Fascell.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  LaFalce.  for  10  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  Bereuter  and  to  include  extra- 
neous material  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  it  exceeds  2  pages  of  the 
RscoRD  and  it  is  estimated  by  the 
Public  Printer  to  cost  $1,694. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Smith  of  Mississippi)  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Campbell. 

Mr.  Crane. 

Mr.  Spence. 

Mr.  Fields. 

Mr.  Barton  of  Texas. 

Mr.  KoLBE. 

Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Shuster. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Mississippi. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana)  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey. 

Ms.  Schneider. 

Mr.  Smith  of  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  Shumwat. 

Mr.  RlTTER. 

Mr.  Hansen. 

Mr.  Lent. 

Mr.  Davis. 

Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  BUECHNER. 

(The  foUowing  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Kleczka)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter) 

tSx.  Dymally. 

Mr.  Fascell  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Mohtcomert. 

Mr.  Lantos. 

Mr.  Skklton. 

Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  AsFiN. 

Mr.  Market. 


p.m.),  under  its  previous  order  the 
House  adjourned  until  Monday,  May 
22,  1989,  at  12  noon. 


JOINT  RESOLUTION  PRESENTED 
TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  did  on  this  day 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  ap- 
proval, a  Joint  Resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

HJ.  Res.  170.  Joint  resolution  designating 
May  1989,  as  "National  Digestive  Disease 
1  Month." 


UMI 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at   1   o'clock  and  49  minutes 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1225.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  volunteers  in  the 
National  Forests  Act  of  1972  to  permit  vol- 
unteers to  be  considered  employees  under 
31  U.S.C.  3721;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

1226.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  a  draft  of  protx>sed 
legislation  to  amend  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949  to  extend  through  fiscal  year  1992  ap- 
propriation authorizations  for  certain  hous- 
ing assistance  programs  conducted  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  under  title  V  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C. 
1110;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs. 

1227.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  transmitting  the 
annual  report  of  activities  under  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act  during  calendar 
year  1988,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552(d):  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

1228.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  General 
Counsel,  Department  of  Defense,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
modify  the  tax  treatment  of  gain  on  sales  of 
residences  by  certain  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

1229.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel, 
Department  of  the  Treasury,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  for  unforeseen  emergencies  of  a 
confidential  natiure,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C. 
1110;  jointly,  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs  and  Ways  and 
Means. 


REPORTED  BILLS 
SEQUENTIALLY  REFERRED 

Under  clause  5  of  nile  X,  bills  and 
reports  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk  for 
printing,  and  bills  referred  as  follows: 

Mr.  ANDERSON:  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation.  H.R.  1659.  A  bill 
to  Improve  aviation  security  by  requiring 
the  Installation  and  use  of  certain  explosive 
detection  equipment  at  certain  airports  lo- 
cated outside  the  United  States  and  by  pro- 
viding assistance  for  the  acquisition  of  such 
equipment,  and  for  other  purposes;  with  an 
amendment,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  for  a  period  ending  not  later 
than  May  31,  1989,  for  consideration  of  title 
II  of  the  amendment  recommended  by  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation pursuant  to  clause  l(i).  Rule  X  (Rept. 
101-59,  Pt.  1).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  UDALL:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  932.  A  bill  to  provide 
for  the  settlement  of  land  claims  of  the 
Puyallup  Tribe  of  Indians  in  the  State  of 
Washington,  and  for  other  purposes:  with 
amendments  (Rept.  101-57).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY:  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  HJl.  1414.  A  bill  to  provide 
for  the  appointment  of  enlisted  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  to  the  Americans  Battle 
Monuments  Commission;  with  amendments 
(Rept.  101-58).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS: 
H.R.  2401.  A  biU  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  certain  uses  of 
funds  collected  by  the  Department  of  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  as  third-party  reimbursements 
for  the  value  of  hospital  care  or  medical 
service  furnished  to  veterans;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WHITTEN: 
H.R.  2402.  A  bill  making  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,   1989,  and  for  other  purposes; 
considered  and  passed. 

By  Mr.  WYDEN  (for  himself.  Mr.  Fas- 
CDX.  Mr.  Tauke,  Mr.  Market,  Mr. 
AcKERMAN,  Mr.  Akaka,  Mr.  Atkins, 
Mr.  AnCoiN,  Mr.  Bates,  Mr.  Berman. 
Mr.  BoEHLERT,  Mr.  Bosco,  Mrs. 
Boxer,  Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr. 
Bryant,  Mr.  Bustamante,  Mr.  Camp- 
bell of  California,  Mr.  CXarke,  Mr. 
COELHO,  Mr.  CONYERS,  Mr.  Crock- 
BTT,  Mr.  DeFazio.  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr. 
Downey,  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  California,  Mr.  Engel,  Mr. 
Evans,  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr.  Florio, 
Mr.  Feighan,  Mr.  Poolietta,  Mr. 
Prank,  Mr.  Gejdenson,  Mr.  Gonza- 
lez, Mr.  Guarini.  Mr.  Green,  Mr. 
Hall  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Hamilton,  Mr. 
Hawkins,  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois,  Mr. 

HOCHBRUECKNER,    Mr.     HnGHES,     Mr. 

Kastenmeier,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mrs. 
Kennelly,  Mr.  Kiloee,  Mr.  Kost- 
mayer,  Mr.  Lehman  of  California, 
Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida,  Mr.  Levinx 
of  California,  Mr.  Lipinski,  Mr. 
McCloskey,  Mr.  McDermott,  Mr. 
McHncH,  Mr.  Matsdi,  Mr.  Mav- 
roulxs,  Mr.  Mfume.  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr. 
MoAKLEY,  Mr.  Moody,  Mrs.  Mor- 
ella,  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut, 
Mr.  Mrazek,  Mr.  Neal  of  North 
Carolina,  Mr.  Obey,  Mr.  Owens  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Panetta.  Mr.  Parker. 
Ms.  Pelosi,  Mr.  Penny,  Mr.  Rahgel, 
Mrs.  RouKEMA,  Mr.  Roybal,  Ms. 
Schneider,  Mrs.  Scrroeder,  Mr. 
Sharp,  Mr.  Skaggs,  Mr.  Smith  of 
Florida,  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr. 
Stokes.  Mr.  Stddds,  Mr.  Torres,  Mr. 
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Towns,   Mr.   Udall,   Mrs.   Unsoeld, 
Mr.  Williams,  and  Mr.  Wolpe): 
H.R.  2403.  A  bill  to  encourage  negotiations 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  to  establish  mutual  and  verifiable  re- 
strictions on  the  production  of  Plutonium 
and  highly  enriched  uranium  for  nuclear 
weapons  purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Foreign  Affairs  and  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  BEREUTER: 
H.R.  2404.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  to  carry  out  a  high- 
way  bridge  demonstration   project  to   im- 
prove the  flow  of  traffic  between  the  States 
of  Nebraska  and  South  Dakota:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  BOSCO  (for  himself,  Mr.  Rin- 
ALDO,  Mr.  Mrazek,  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  An- 
NUNZio,  Mr.  Oilman.  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr. 
GuARiNi,   Mrs.    Boxer.    Mr.    Acker- 
man.  Ms.  Snowe,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Li- 
PINSKI,    Mr.    CONYERS,    Mr.    Solarz, 
Ms.  Schneider,  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois. 
Mr.   Richardson.   Mr.   Torres.   Mr. 
DeFazio,  Mr.  Courter,  Mrs.  Rodke- 
MA,    Mrs.    SCHROEDER,    Mr.    Saxton. 
Mr.    Roybal,    Mr.    Torricelli.    Mr. 
Bates,  Mr.  Matsui.  Mr.  Poclietta. 
Mr.  Mfume.  Ms.  Pelosi.  Mr.  Leland, 
Ms.  Oakar,  Mr.  Pauntroy.  Mrs.  Col- 
lins, Mr.  DE  Lugo,  Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr. 
Smith  of  Florida,  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr. 
Evans.  Mr.  Markey.  Mr.  Traficant. 
Mr.    Dellums,    Mr.    Murphy,    Mr. 
Garcia.  Mr.  Kolter.  Mr.  Hawkins. 
Mr.  Crockett,  Mr.  Bustamante,  Mr. 
Stokes.  Mr.  Lantos.  Mr.  Gejdenson. 
and  Mr.  Kastenmeier): 
H.R.  2405.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  imple- 
mentation of  certain  regulations  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services  and 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  respecting  irra- 
diated foods,  to  amend  the  Federal  Food. 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  prescribe  labels 
for  Irradiated  food,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to   the   Committee   on   Energy   and   Com- 
merce. 

By   Mr.   BRYANT  (for   himself.   Mr. 
Mineta,  Mr.  QuiLLEN,  Mr.  Bennett, 
Mr.  Donnelly,  and  Mrs.  Patterson): 
H.R.  2406.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Forest  and 
Rangeland  Renewable  Resources  Planning 
Act  of  1974  to  stengthen  the  restraints  upon 
clearcutting  and  certain  other  cutting  prac- 
tices in  the  National  Forests  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  CAMPBELL  of  California  <for 
himself  and  Mr.  Dymally): 
H.R.  2407.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  natu- 
ralization   of    natives    of    the    Philippines 
through  active-duty  service  in  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  during  World 
War  II;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  COLEMAN   of  Missouri   (for 
himself,  Mr.  Marlenee,  Mr.  Emer- 
son, Mr.  Grant,  Mr.  Roberts,  Mr. 
Weber,  Mr.  Houghton.  Mrs.  Smith 
of    Nebraska.    Mr.    Combest,    Mr. 
Whittaker,  Mr.  Skelton,  Mr.  Rob- 
inson. Mr.  Schuette,  Mr.  Morrison 
of  Washington.  Mr.  Bereuter,  Mr. 
Chapman.    Mr.    Volkmer,    and    Mr. 
Grandy): 
H.R.  2408.  A  bill  to  transfer  certain  pro- 
grams within  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture to  a  newly  established  Rural  Develop- 
ment Administration,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  COLEOilAN  of  Missouri  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Marlenee,  Mr.  Emer- 
son, Mr.  Grant.  Mr.  Roberts.  Mr. 
Weber.  Mr.  Houghton,  Mrs.  Smith 
of  Nebraska,  Mr.  Combest,  Mr. 
Whittaker,  Mr.  Skelton,  Mr.  Rob- 


inson, Mr.  Schuette,  Mr.  Morrison 
of  Washington,   Mr.   Chapbian,   Mr. 
Volkmer,  and  Mr.  Orandy): 
H.R.  2409.  A  bill  to  establish  an  emergen- 
cy community  water  assistance  grant  pro- 
gram for  eligible  communities  adversely  af- 
fected by  the  droughts  of  1988  and  1989;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  PURSELL: 
H.R.   2410.   A   bill   to   amend   the   Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  Advisory  Committee  on  the 
Development  and  Maintenance  of  Nursing 
Resources;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.   COLEMAN  of  Missouri  (for 
himself,   Mr.   Marlenee,   Mr.   Emer- 
son, Mr.  Grant,  Mr.  Roberts,  Mr. 
Weber.  Mr.  Houghton.  Mrs.  Smith 
of    Nebraska.     Mr.    Combest,    Mr. 
Whittaker,  Mr.  Skelton,  Mr.  Rob- 
inson, Mr.  Schuette,  Mr.  Morrison 
of  Washington,   Mr.  Bereuter.  Mr. 
Chapman.    Mr.    Volkmer.    and    Mr. 
Grandy): 
H.R.  2411.  A  bill  to  establish  new  loan 
rates  applicable  for  loans  made  for  health 
care   and    related   facilities   under   section 
307(a)(3)    of    the    Consolidated    Farm    and 
Rural  Development  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  2412.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  establish  and  main- 
tain a  central  receiving  facility  at  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  for  the  storage  and 
retrieval  of  data  relating  to  Federal  rural 
development  programs;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  2413.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Office  of 
Federal  Procurement  Policy  Act  to  provide 
for  procurement  set-aside  targets  for  rural 
areas;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

By   Mr.   DARDEN   (for   himself,   Mr. 
Barnard.  Mr.  Hatcher,  Mr.  Jenkins. 
Mr.  Jones  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Lewis  of 
Georgia.  Mr.  Ray.  Mr.  Rowland  of 
Georgia,  and  Mr.  Thomas  of  Geor- 
gia): 
H.R.  2414.  A  bill  to  permit  States  to  waive 
application  of  the  Commercial  Motor  Vehi- 
cle Safety  Act  of  1986  with  respect  to  farm 
vehicles  whether  or  not  such  vehicles  are 
operating  within  150  miles  of  the  farm;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation. 

By  Mr.  FIELDS  (for  himself  and  Ms. 
Schneider): 
H.R.  2415.  A  bill  to  amend  the  African 
Elephant  Conservation  Act  to  strengthen 
prohibitions  on  importation  of  African  ele- 
phant ivory;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  HOAGLAND: 
H.R.  2416.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  construct  an  outlet  ditch  to 
the  Missouri  River  in  Burt  County,  NE;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  INHOFE: 
H.R.  2417.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  transpor- 
tation of  certain  hazardous  substances  in 
crude  oil  pipelines;  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Energy  and  Commerce  and  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  JACOBS: 
H.R.  2418.  A  bill  to  provide  for  treatment 
of  Federal  pay  in  the  same  manner  as  non- 
Federal  pay  with  respect  to  garnishment 
and  similar  legal  process;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  JENKINS: 
H.R.  2419.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary   of    Agriculture    to    exchange    certain 
property   in   the   Chattahoochee   National 


Forest  for  the  construction  of  facilities  in 
the  national  forest;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By    Mrs.    JOHNSON    of    Connecticut 
(for  herself.  Mr.  Boehlert.  and  Mr. 

CONTE): 

H.R.  2420.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to 
make  grants  to  States  for  the  acquisition, 
construction,  and  rehabilitation  of  limited 
equity  cooperative  housing  for  low-  and 
moderate-income  families;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    KILDEE    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Tauke,   Mr.   Sawyer.    Mr.    Grandy. 
Mrs.  Unsoeld.  Mrs.  Lowey  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Poshard,  and  Mr.  Cole- 
man of  Missouri): 
H.R.  2421.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Domestic  Volunteer  Service  Act  of  1973  to 
authorize    appropriations    for    fiscal    years 
1990  through  1993,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Matsui.  and  Mr.  Moody): 
H.R.  2422.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  II  and 
XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  strength- 
en protections  for  beneficiaries  under  the 
representative  payee  program;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  McDERMOTT  (for  hlmseU 
and  Mr.  Dicks): 
H.R.  2423.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  safe 
operation  of  tanker  traffic  in  Puget  Sound, 
to  improve  responses  to  oil  spills  in  Puget 
Sound,  and  for  other  purposes;  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  and  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion. 

By  Mr.  PALLONE: 
H.R.  2424.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  esUblish- 
ment  of  a  ship  fuel  replenishment  system  in 
Middletown,  NJ.  by  the  Department  of  the 
Navy;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By    Mr.    PEASE    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Clinger,  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan,  and 
Ms.  Kaptur): 
H.R.  2425.  A  bill  to  provide  an  improved 
program  of  extended  unemployment  com- 
pensation, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PORTER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Skelton,  Mr.  Ridge,  Mr.  Spratt,  Mr. 
McHuoH.  Mr.  Bosco.  Mr.  Moakley, 
Mr.  Dymally,  Mr.  Hertel.  Mr. 
Oilman,  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Wolf,  Mr.  Cardin,  Mr.  Cooper,  Ms. 
Pelosi,  Mr.  McMillen  of  Maryland, 
Mr.  McCuRDY,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Atkins. 
Mr.  CoNTE,  Mr.  Bustamante,  Mr. 
ScHEUER,  Mr.  Dorgan  of  North 
Dakota,  Mr.  AuCoin,  Mr.  Jontz,  Mr. 
McDermott.  Mr.  Conyers.  Mr. 
Volkmer.  Mrs.  Lowey  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Kastenmeier.  Mr.  Penny,  Mr. 
Sabo,  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr.  Nkal  of 
Massachusetts,  Mr.  Walsh.  Mr. 
BoNioR,  Mr.  Applegate,  Mr.  Lancas- 
ter, Mr.  Waxman,  Mr.  Levine  of 
California,  Mr.  Mavhoules,  Mr. 
Dicks.  Mr.  Mrazek.  Mr.  FocLirrrA. 
Mr.  DeFazio,  Mr.  Frank,  Mrs.  Mor- 
ella,  Mr.  Bates,  Mr.  Derrick,  Mr. 
Morrison  of  Connecticut,  Mrs. 
Boxer,  Mr.  Henry.  Mr.  Bereuter, 
Mr.  KosTMAYER,  Mr.  English,  Mr. 
EcKART,  Mr.  LiPiNSKi,  Mrs.  Unsoeld, 
B4r.  Evans,  Mr.  Glickman,  Mr. 
Fawell,  Mrs.  Roukema,  Mr.  Owens 
of  New  York,  Mr.  Skeen.  Mr.  Green, 
Mr.  Clinger,  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois, 
Mr.  Stark.  Mr.  Udall.  Mr.  Kildee. 
Mr.  Parris,  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr. 
Weber.    Mr.    Brown    of    California, 
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Mr.  Drkier  of  California.  Mr.  Smith 
of  Florida,  Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Weiss, 
Mr.  HoRTON,  Mr.  Garcia.  Mr.  Levin 
of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chandler,  and  Mr. 
Mrum): 
H.R.  2426.  A  bill  to  promote  the  nonprolif- 
eration  of  chemical,  biological,  and  toxin 
weapons;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  SCHEtJER  (for  himself.  Ms. 
Schneider.  Mr.  Walker.  Mr.  Brown 
of  California.  Mr.  Price.  Mr.  Valen- 
tine.   Mr.    Lewis    of    Florida.    Mr. 
McCuRDY,  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Tanner.  Mr. 
McMiLLEN  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Skacgs. 
Mr.  Shays,  and  Mr.  Smith  of  Texas): 
H.R.  2427.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  certain  atmospheric  and  satellite 
programs    and    functions   of   the    National 
Oceanic   and   Atmospheric   Administration, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Science,  Space,  and  Technology. 

By  Ms.  SCHNEIDER  (for  herself.  Mr. 
Machtley,   Mr.    Morrison   of   Con- 
necticut, and  Mr.  Rowland  of  Con- 
necticut): 
H.R.  2428.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  department  in  which  the  Coast 
Guard   is  operating  to  convey   the  Block 
Island  Southeast  Lighthouse  to  the  Block 
Island  Southeast  Lighthouse  Foundations; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  SHUMWAY: 
H.R.  2429.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and  maintain 
the  Aubum-Polsom  South  unit.  American 
River  division.  Central  Valley  project.  Cali- 
fornia, under  Federal  reclamation  laws"  en- 
acted September  2.  1965.  and  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  of  1970;  to  the  Committee  on  Interi- 
or and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SKELTON: 
H.R.  2430.  A  bill  to  require  additional  test- 
ing of  hazardous  liquid   pipeline   facilities 
and  additional  training  of  operators  of  such 
pipeline  facilities  to  reduce  the  danger  of 
spills,  and  for  other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Energy  and  Commerce  and 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Texas: 
H.R.  2431.  A  bill  to  redesignate  the  Mid- 
land General  MaU  Facility  in  Midland.  TX. 
as  the  "Carl  O.  Hyde  General  Mail  Facili- 
ty;" to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Hampshire  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Douglas): 
H.R.  2432.  A  bill  to  designate  a  segment  of 
the  Merrimack  River  in  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire  for  study  under  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  TRAFICANT: 
H.R.  2433.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Controlled 
Substance  Act  to  provide  the  penalty  of 
death    for   certain   serious   drug   offenses; 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  the  Judiciary 
and  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  WHITTAKER: 
HJl.  2434.  A  bill  to  change  the  name  of 
"Marion  Lake,  located  northwest  of  Marion, 
KuriMHi,  to  "Marion  Reservoir,"  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WOLF: 
HJl.  2435.  A  bill  to  provide  that  a  demon- 
stration project  be  conducted  to  test  flexi- 
place  work  arrangements  for  Federal  em- 
ployees, and  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  program  to  facilitate  the  ex- 
change of  information  relating  to  job-shar- 
ing arrangements  among  Federal  employ- 


ees; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  ASPIN: 
H.J.  Res.  273.  Joint  resolution  designating 
January  7.  1990.  through  January  13,  1990. 
as  "National  Law  Enforcement  Training 
Week;"  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By   Mr.    HUGHES   (for   himself.   Mr. 
Berman.  Mr.  Crockett.  Mr.  Pawell. 
Mr.     Prenzel.     Mr.     Fuster.     Mr. 
Green.  Mr.  McGrath.  Mr.  Owens  of 
New  York.  Mr.  Pallone.  Mr.  Panet- 
ta.  Mrs.  RoiTKEMA.  Mr.  Roybal,  Mr, 
Saxton,  Mr.  ScHEUER,  Mr.  Skelton, 
Mr.     Waxman.     Mr.     Weiss,     Mr. 
Matsui.   Mr.   Manton.   Mr.   Lantos, 
and  Mr.  Molinari): 
H.J.  Res.  274.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  beginning  June  11,  1989,  as  "Na- 
tional   Scleroderma    Awareness    Week;"    to 
the   Committee   on   Post   Office   and   Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  GARCIA  (for  himself,  Mr, 
Wolf,  Mr.  Alexander,  Mr.  Bliley 
Mr.  Craig,  Mr.  Crane,  Mr.  Danne- 
MEYER.  Mr.  Emerson.  Mr.  Fauntroy 
Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Flippo.  Mr.  Foster, 
Mr.  Gonzalez.  Mr.  Gray.  Mr, 
Grandy.  Mr.  Hancock.  Mr.  Hastert, 
Mr.  Horton.  Mr.  Hunter.  Mr, 
Hutto.  Mr.  Kasich.  Mr.  Lagomar- 
siNO,  Mr.  Lancaster.  Mr.  Living- 
ston. Mr.  McEwEN.  Mr.  Montgom- 
ERY.  Mr.  Moorhead.  Mr.  Natcher, 
Mrs.  Patterson.  Mr.  Packard,  Mr, 
Quillen.  Mr.  Ray.  Mr.  Rhodes,  Mr 
Robinson,  Mr.  Schulze,  Mr.  Shum 
WAY,  Mr.  Skelton,  Mr.  Slattery 
Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  SolO' 
MON.  Mr.  Spence,  Mr.  Stangelano, 
Mr.  Vento.  Mrs.  Vucanovich,  Mr 
Whittaker.  Mr.  Ortiz,  and  Mr. 
Hammer  SCHMIDT): 
H.J.  Res.  275.  Joint  resolution  designating 
1990  as  the  "International  Year  of  Bible 
Reading;"  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  LEVINE  of  California  (for 
himself.  Mr.  Wolf,  Mr.  Rangel.  Mr. 
CoucHLiN.  Mr.  Oilman.  Mr.  Akaka, 
Mr.  Alexander.  Mr.  Anderson.  Mr. 
Annunzio.  Mr.  Archer.  Mr.  Atkins, 
Mr.  Baker.  Mr.  Ballenger.  Mr. 
Barton  of  Texas.  Mr.  Bateman.  Mr. 
Bates.  Mr.  Bennett.  Mrs.  Bentley. 
Mr.  Berman.  Mr.  Bevill.  Mr.  Bil- 
bray,  Mr.  Bilirakis.  Mr.  Bliley.  Mr. 
Boehlert.  Mr.  Bonior.  Mr.  Borski, 
Mr.  Bosco.  Mr.  Boucher,  Mrs. 
Boxer,  Mr.  Brooks.  Mr.  Broom- 
field.  Mr.  Brown  of  California.  Mr. 
Brown  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Bruce.  Mr. 
Buechner.  Mr.  Bunning,  Mr. 
Burton  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Bustamante. 
Mr.  Cardin.  Mr.  Carper.  Mr.  Chap- 
man. Mr.  Clarke.  Mr.  Clement.  Mr. 
Coble.  Mr.  Coelho.  Mr.  Coleman  of 
Missouri.  Mrs.  Collins.  Mr.  Conte. 
Mr.  Cooper.  Mr.  Costello.  Mr. 
CouRTER.  Mr.  Coyne.  Mr.  Craig,  Mr. 
Crockett.  Mr.  Dannemeyer.  Mr. 
Darden.  Mr.  Davis.  Mr.  de  la  Garza. 
Mr.  DE  Lugo,  Mr.  DeFazio.  Mr.  Del- 
LUMS.  Mr.  Derrick.  Mr.  DeWine.  Mr. 
Dicks.  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  Donnelly. 
Mr.  Dornan  of  California.  Mr. 
Duncan.  Mr.  Durbin.  Mr.  Dymally. 
Mr.  Dyson.  Mr.  Emerson.  Mr.  Engel, 
Mr.  EROREKm.  Mr.  Espy.  Mr.  Evans, 
Mr.  Faleomavaega,  Mr.  Fascell.  Mr. 
Fauntroy.  Mr.  Fawell,  Mr.  Fazio. 
Mr.  F*eighan.  Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Flippo. 
Mr.  Florio.  Mr.  Foglietta.  Mr.  Ford 


of  Michigan.  Mr.  Frenzel.  Mr. 
Fuster,  Mr.  Gallegly,  Mr.  Gallo. 
Mr.  Garcia.  Mr.  Gekas.  Mr.  Grant, 
Mr.  Gray.  Mr.  Green,  Mr.  Guarini. 
Mr.  Hammerschmidt.  Mr.  Hancock. 
Mr.  Hansen,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Has- 
tert, Mr.  Hatcher,  Mr.  Hawkins, 
Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Hefner, 
Mr.  Henry,  Mr.  Hiler.  Mr.  Hoag- 
LAND.  Mr.  Hochbrueckner.  Mr. 
Horton.  Mr.  Hoyer.  Mr.  Hubbard. 
Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Hunter.  Mr. 
Hutto,  Mr.  Hyde.  Mr.  Inhofe.  Mr. 
Ireland,  Mr.  Jenkins.  Mrs.  Johnson 
of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Johnson  of 
South  Dakota,  Mr.  Jones  of  North 
Carolina,  Mr.  Jones  of  Georgia,  Mr. 
JoNTZ,  Mr.  Kasich,  Mr.  Kennedy, 
Mr.  Kleczka,  Mr.  Kolter,  Mr.  Kost- 
mayer,  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Lan- 
caster, Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Lent,  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Lewis  of  California,  Mr.  Lipinski, 
Mr.  LowERY  of  California,  Mr. 
Manton,  Mr.  Martin  of  New  York, 
Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Matsui, 
Mr.  Mavroules,  Mr.  McCollum,  Mr. 
McDade.  Mr.  McDermott.  Mr. 
McGrath.  Mr.  McNulty.  Mrs. 
Meyers  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Mfume.  Mr. 
Miller  of  California.  Mr.  Miller  of 
Washington.  Mr.  Moakley.  Mr. 
Montgomery,  Mr.  Moorhead.  Mrs. 
MoRELLA.  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecti- 
cut. Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Natcher.  Mr. 
Neal  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Ortiz, 
Mr.  Owens  of  New  York,  Mr.  Owens 
of  Utah,  Mr.  Packard,  Mr.  Pallone, 
Mr.  Panetta,  Mrs.  Patterson,  Mr. 
Paxon,  Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr.  Payne  of  Virginia,  Ms.  Pelosi, 
Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Pickett,  Mr.  Po- 
SHARD.  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Ravenel.  Mr. 
Regula,  Mr.  Rhodes.  Mr.  Richard- 
son, Mr.  RiNALDO.  Mr.  Robinson. 
Mr.  Roe.  Mrs.  Saiki.  Mr.  Sarpalius. 
Mr.  Savage.  Mr.  Saxton,  Mr.  Schae- 
fer,  Mr.  ScHEUER,  Mr.  Schuette,  Mr. 
Schumer,  Mr.  Shays.  Mr.  Shumway. 
Mr.  Shuster.  Mr.  Sisisky,  Mr.  Skel- 
ton, Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Denny  Smith,  of  Oregon,  Mr.  Smith 
of  Mississippi,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida, 
Mr.  Smith  of  New  Hampshire,  Mr. 
Solomon,  Mr.  Spratt,  Mr.  Stallings. 
Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Tallon. 
Mr.  Tauke.  Mr.  Tauzin.  Mr.  Torres, 
Mr.  Torricelli,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr. 
Traficant,  Mr.  Traxler.  Mr.  Valen- 
tine. Mr.  Vander  Jagt,  Mr.  Vento. 
Mr.  Walgren.  Mr.  Walsh.  Mr.  Wat- 
kins.  Mr.  Waxman,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr. 
Whittaker,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Wolpe, 
Mr.  Wylie,  Mr.  Yatron,  and  Mr. 
Young  of  Alaska): 
H.J.  Res.  276.  Joint  resolution  designating 

September  14,  1989,  as  "National  D.A.R.E. 

Day";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 

Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  PAYNE  of  New  Jersey: 
H.J.  Res.  277.  Joint  resolution  designating 

July  2.  1989,  as  "National  Literacy  Day;"  to 

the   Committee   on   Post   Office   and   Civil 

Service. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Ackerman.  Mr.  Ander- 
son, Mr.  Applegate,  Mr.  Bateman, 
Mr.  Bennett,  Mrs.  Bentley,  Mr. 
Berman.  Mr.  Bevill.  Mr.  Bilbray. 
Mr.  Blaz.  Mr.  Bliley,  Mr.  Boehlert. 
Mr.  Bonior.  Mr.  Bosco,  Mr.  Burton 
of  Indiana,  Mr.  Boucher,  Mr. 
Carper,  Mr.  Chandler,  Mr.  Coelho, 
Mrs.    Collins.    Mr.    Courter.    Mr. 
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Craig.  Mr.  Crockett.  Mr.  Darden. 
Mr.  DeFazio.  Mr.  de  la  Garza.  Mr. 
DE  Logo.  Mr.  DeWine,  Mr.  Donnel- 
ly, Mr.  DORNAN  of  California,  Mr. 
Dymally,  Mr.  Emerson.  Mr.  Evans, 
Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr.  Fawell,  Mr. 
Plippo,  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
Frenzel,  Mr.  Poster,  Mr.  Grandy, 
Mr.  GuNDERSON,  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio, 
Mr.  Hammerschmidt,  Mr.  Harris, 
Mr.  Hastert,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Kenne- 
dy, Mr.  KosTMAYER,  Mr.  LaFalce, 
Mr.  Lagoharsino,  Mr.  Lancaster, 
Mr.  Lantos,  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida, 
Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Lewis  of  California, 
Mr.  LiGHTTOOT,  Mr.  Livingston.  Mr. 
Donald  E.  Lukens,  Mr.  McCloskey, 
Mr.  McCollum,  Mr.  McDade.  Mr. 
McEwen,  Mr.  McGrath,  Mr. 
McHuGH,  Mr.  McMiLLEN  of  Mary- 
land, Mr.  Martin  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Mazzoli,  Mr.  Miller  of  Washington, 
Mr.  MoLLOHAN,  Mr.  Murphy,  Ms. 
Oakar,  Mr.  Richardson,  Mr.  Rin- 
ALDO,  Mr.  RiTTER,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr. 
Savage.  Mr.  Sawyer,  Mr.  Saxton, 
Mr.  ScHUBTTE,  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Skel- 
TON,  Ms.  Slaughter  of  New  York, 
Mr.  Denny  Smith,  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
Hampshire,  Mr.  Spence,  Mr.  Spratt, 
Mr.  Stallings,  Mr.  Tallon,  Mr. 
Tauke.  Mr.  Tauzin,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr. 
Traxler,  Mr.  Upton,  Mr.  Valentine, 
Mr.  Vento,  Mrs.  Vucanovich,  Mr. 
Walgren,  Mr.  Watkins,  Mr.  Whitta- 
ker,  Mr.  Wolf,  and  Mr.  Yatron): 
H.J.  Res.  278.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  period  commencing  on  November  20, 
1989,  and  ending  on  November  26,  1989,  as 
'National  Adoption  Week;'  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.   COLEMAN  of  Missouri   (for 
himself,   Mr.   Marlenee,   Mr.   Emer- 
son, Mr.  Grant,  Mr.  Roberts,  Mr. 
Weber,  Mr.  Houghton,  Mrs.  Smith 
of    Nebraska,     Mr.     Cobcbest,     Mr. 
Whittaker,  Mr.  Skelton,  Mr.  Rob- 
inson, Mr.  ScHxrETTE,  Mr.  Morrison 
of  Washington,  Mr.  Chapman,  Mr. 
Volkmer,  and  Mr.  Grandy  i: 
H.  Con.  Res.  126.  Concurrent  resolution 
urging  the  President  to  revoke  Executive 
Order  12072,  and  thereby  enabling  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agrriculture  to  properly  select  the 
location  of  Federal  facilities  in  compliance 
with  the  Rural  Development  Act  of  1972;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By    Mr.    CRANE    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Holloway.  Mr.  Duncan,  Mr.  Tauzin, 
Mr.  Smith  of  Mississippi,  Mr.  Huck- 
aby,  Mr.  Robinson,  Mr.  Donald  E. 
Lukens,    Mr.    Biurakis,    Mr.    Han- 
cock, Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana,  Mr. 
ScHAEFER,  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Hamp- 
shire,   Mr.    Traficamt,    Mr.    Denny 
Smith,  Mr.  Bates,  Mr.  McEwen,  Mr. 
Solomon,  Mr.  Dornan  of  California, 
Mr.     HiLER,     Mr.     Callahan,     Mr. 
Stump,  Mr.  DeLay,  Mr.  Dannemeyer. 
and  Mr.  Bunning): 
H.  Con.  Res.  127.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  United  States  should  delay  implementa- 
tion of  the  transfer  to  Panama  of  authority 
and  control  over  the  Panama  Canal;  jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Foreign  Affairs  and 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota: 
H.  Con.  Res.  128.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  utilization  of  closed  military  in- 
stallations as  Federal  penal  and  correctional 
institutions;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  and  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  HORTON: 
H.  Con.  Res.  129.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  should  list  the 
African  elephant  as  an  endangered  species 
under  the  Endangered  Species  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisher- 
ies. 

By    Mr.    MOODY    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Porter,  Mr.  Ackerman.  Mr.  Atkins, 
Mr.  Beilenson.  Mr.  Brown  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mrs.  Collins,  Mr.  Prank,  Mr. 
Gejdenson,  Mr.  Green,  Mr.  Hughes, 
Mrs.   Johnson  of   Connecticut,   Mr. 
Kostmayer.  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida, 
Mr.  Leland,  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan, 
Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Morrison 
of   Connecticut,    Mr.    Morrison   of 
Washingrton.  Mr.  Mrazek,  Mr.  Olin, 
Mr.  Owens  of  New  York,  Mr.  Panet- 
TA,  Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jersey,  Ms. 
Pelosi,  Mr.  ScHEUER,  Mr.  Shays,  Mr. 
Studds,   Mrs.   Unsoeld,   Mr.   Weiss, 
Mr.  Wheat,  and  Mr.  Wolpe): 
H.  Con.  Res.  130.  Concurrent  resolution 
concerning  the  annual  contribution  of  the 
United  States  to  the  United  Nations  Popula- 
tion Fund  CUNFPA];  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 


Mr.  Emerson,  Mr. 
and  Mr.  Rowtland 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 
Mr.  JACOBS  introduced  a  joint  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  279)  for  the  relief  of  Alexander 
Vraciu;  which  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  6:  Mr.  Madigan,  Mr.  Broomfield,  Mr. 
Hunter,  Mr.  Courter,  Mr.  Hancock,  Mr. 
OxLEY,  and  Mr.  Ireland. 

H.R.  14:  Mr.  Eckart. 

H.R.  76:  Mr.  Bilirakis. 

H.R.  84:  Mr.  Mavroules. 

H.R.  90:  Mrs.  Bentley  and  Mr.  Fauntroy. 

H.R.  118:  Mr.  Madigan. 

H.R.  169:  Mr.  Goodling  and  Mr.  Yates. 

H.R.  239:  Mr.  Neal  of  North  Carolina,  Mr. 
Gunderson,  Mr.  Coleman  of  Texas,  Mr.  De- 
Fazio,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Traficant,  and  Mr. 
Brennan. 

H.R.  290:  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Ford  of  Ten- 
nessee, Mr.  Penny,  and  Mr.  AuCoin. 

H.R.  292:  Mr.  Johnson  of  South  Dakota. 

H.R.  488:  Mr.  Jontz,  Mr.  Hertel,  Mrs. 
Saiki,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Hefner,  Mr.  Smith 
of  Mississippi,  Mr.  Kastenmeier,  Mr.  Mav- 
roules, and  Mr.  Walgren. 

H.R.  500:  Mr.  Wolpe  and  Mr.  Carper. 

H.R.  505:  Mr.  Moakley,  Mr.  Bliley,  Mr. 
Volkmer,  Mr.  AuCoin,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Si- 
korski,  Mrs.  Byron,  Mr.  Smith  of  Vermont. 
Mr.  Buechner,  and  Mr.  Stallings. 

H.R.  567:  Mrs.  Lowey  of  New  York  and 
Mr.  Bryant. 

H.R.  586:  Mrs.  Schroeder  and  Mr.  Hayes 
of  Illinois. 

H.R.  800:  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Haw- 
kins, Mr.  Fazio,  and  Mr.  Dixon. 

H.R.  812:  Mrs.  Johnson  of  Connecticut 
and  Mr.  Stangeland. 

H.R.  813:  Mr.  Huckaby. 

H.R.  866:  Mr.  Foglibtta  and  Mr.  Dixon. 

H.R.  867:  Mr.  Foglietta. 

H.R.  868:  Mr.  Foglietta  and  Mr.  Dixon. 

H.R.  899:  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma  and 
Mr.  Schoette. 


H.R.  979:  Mr.  Bevill. 
Oberstar,  Mr.  Bennett, 
of  Connecticut. 
H.R.  984:  Mrs.  Patterson. 
H.R.  996:  Mr.  Wise,  Mr.  Skeen.  and  Mrs. 
Byron. 
H.R.  1030:  Mr.  Johnson  of  South  Dakota. 
H.R.  1048:  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey  and 
Mr.  Sabo. 

H.R.  1059:  Mr.  Edwards  of  California.  Mr. 
ScHEUER,  Mr.  DeWine,  Mr.  Waxman,  Mr. 
Leach  of  Iowa,  Mrs.  Morella,  Mr.  Fogli- 
etta, Mr.  Sisisky,  Mr.  Emerson.  Mr. 
Lehman  of  California,  and  Mr.  Ray. 

H.R.  1078:  Mr.  Torricelli,  Mr.  Rhodes, 
Mr.  Bosco,  Mr.  Spratt,  and  Mr.  Martinez. 

H.R.  II17:  Ms.  Pelosi,  Mr.  Dymally.  Mr. 
Boucher,  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  Payne  of  New 
Jersey,  and  Mr.  Fazio. 
H.R.  1131:  Mr.  Hyde. 
H.R.  1134:  Mr.  Hyde  and  Mr.  Jontz. 
H.R.  1206:  Mrs.  Saiki. 
H.R.  1221:  Mrs.  Vucanovich. 
H.R.    1243:    Mr.    Robert   F.    Smith,    Mr. 
Rose,  Mr.  Perkins,  Mr.  Gonzalez,  Mr.  Pick- 
ett, Mrs.  Lloyd,  Mr.  Bates,  Mr.  Evans,  and 
Mr.  Leath  of  Texas. 

H.R.  1337:  Mr.  Ridge,  Mr.  Miller  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Clement,  Ms. 
Pelosi,  Mr.  Gejdenson.  Mr.  Ackerman,  Mr. 
Mineta,  and  Mrs.  Patterson. 

H.R.  1387:  Mr.  Kildee,  Mr.  DeFazio.  Mr. 
Eckart,  and  Mr.  Dymally. 

H.R.  1414:  Mr.  Montgomery,  Mr.  Stump, 
Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr.  Hammer- 
schmidt, Mr.  Applegate,  Mr.  Wylie,  Mr. 
Evans,  Mr.  McEwen,  Mr.  Penny,  Mr.  Smith 
of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Rowland  of  Georgia, 
Mr.  BcTiTON  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Florio,  Mr. 
Bilirakis,  Mr.  Robinson,  Mr.  Rowland  of 
Connecticut,  Mr.  Stenholm,  Mr.  Smith  of 
New  HamE>shire,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  James,  Mr 
Kennedy.  Mr.  Stearns,  Mrs.  Patterson,  Mr 
Paxon,  Mr.  Johnson  of  South  Dakota,  Mr 
Jontz,  Mr.  Payne  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Morrison 
of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Sangmeister,  Mr 
Parker,  Mr.  Jones  of  Georgia.  Ms.  Long 
Mr.  Ridge,  Mr.  Leath  of  Texas,  Mr.  Hefner 
Mr.  Jenkins,  and  Mr.  Richardson. 

H.R.    1436:   Mr.   Lancaster,   Mr.   Kasten 
MEIER,  Mr.  DE  Lugo,  Mr.  Pallone,  Mr.  Ober 
star,  and  Mr.  Staggers. 
H.R.  1468:  Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kansas. 
H.R.  1499:  Mr.  C^raig,  Mr.  Roe,  and  Mr. 
Rogers. 
H.R.  1532:  Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jersey. 
H.R.  1564:  Mr.  Craig,  Ms.  Schneider,  Mr. 
Lewis  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Wolf,  Mr.  Owens  of 
Utah,  and  Mr.  Lagomarsino. 

H.R.   1605:   Mr.   McMillen  of  Maryltmd. 
Mr.  Rowland  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Horton, 
Mr.  Walsh,  Mr.  Jontz,  and  Mr.  Goss. 
H.R.  1618:  Mr.  Bereuter. 
H.R.  1647:  Mr.  Tauzin  and  Ms.  Schneider. 
H.R.  1649:  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  John- 
son of  South  Dakota,   Mr.   (Chapman,   Mr. 
Quillen,    Mr.    Towns,    Mr.    Bruce, 
Oakar,  Mr.  Rowland  of  Connecticut, 
Dwyer  of  New  Jersey,  and  Mr.  Mrazek. 
H.R.  1676:  Mr.  Savage,  Mr.  Rinaldo, 
Young  of  Alaska,  and  Mr.  Bosco. 

H.R.  1720:  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  de  Lugo, 
Hughes,  Mr.  Walsh.  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah. 
Mr.  Lancaster,  Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  Espy,  and 
Mr.  Buechner. 
H.R.  1746:  Mr.  Nelson  of  Florida. 
H.R.  1782:  Mr.  AuCoiN. 
H.R.  1860:  Mr.  Manton.  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr. 
Fazio,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Coleman  of  Texas, 
Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Bus- 
TAMANTE.  Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jersey,  and  Mr. 
Kleczka. 

H.R.  1875:  Mr.  Clebient.  Mr.  Gillmor,  and 
Mr.  Roe. 


Ms. 
Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 
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H.R.  1994:  Mr.  Carr,  Mr.  Crockett,  and 
Mr.  MrnME. 

H.R.  2022:  Mr.  Gejdenson.  Mr.  Ackerman. 
Mr.  Yates,  Mr.  Manton.  Mr.  Dornan  of 
California,  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Martinez.  Mr. 
Pasckll,  Mr.  Lipinski,  Mr.  Gallo,  and  Mr. 
James. 

H.R.  2023:  Mr.  Hayes  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Roe,  Mr.  Rakgel,  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Bryant. 
Mr.  Armey.  Mr.  Owens  of  New  York,  and 
Mr.  Whittaker. 

H.R.  2049:  Mr.  Prank,  Mr.  Garcia,  and 
Mr.  Smith  of  Mississippi. 

H.R.  2051:  Mr.  Donnelly. 

H.R.  2078:  Mr.  Morrison  of  Washington, 
Mr.  MiNETA,  Mr.  Herger.  and  Mr.  Nielson 
of  Utah. 

H.R.  2096:  Mr.  Akaka,  Mr.  Puster,  Mr. 
Matsui,  Ms.  Pelosi,  Mr.  Torres,  and  Mr. 
Dymally. 

H.R.  2098:  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Mr. 
GiLMAN,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia. 
Mr.  Kastenmeier,  Mr.  Kostmayer.  Mr. 
Owens  of  Utah,  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Leland, 
Mr.  Berman,  Mr.  Tauzin,  Mr.  Chapman,  Mr. 
Rahall,  Mr.  Bates,  Mr.  Jones  of  Georgia. 
Mr.  Emerson,  Mrs.  Collins.  Mr.  Staggers. 
Mr.  Nowak,  Mr.  Swift,  Mr.  Erdreich,  Mr. 
Blaz,  and  Mr.  Aspin. 

H.R.  2112:  Mrs.  Johnson  of  Connecticut. 

H.R.  2131:  Mrs.  Collins  and  Mr.  Skeen. 

H.R.  2132:  Mrs.  Vucanovich,  Mr.  Pawell, 
Mr.  Hiler,  Mr.  Weber,  Mr.  Courter,  Mrs. 
Bentley,  Mr.  Dannemeyer,  Mr.  Gunderson. 
Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida,  and  Mr.  Smith  of 
Texas. 

H.R.  2133:  Mrs.  Vucanovich.  Mr.  Pawell. 
Mr.  Hiler,  Mr.  Weber,  Mr.  Courter,  Mrs. 
Bentley,  Mr.  Dannemeyer,  Mr.  Gunderson, 
Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida,  and  Mr.  Smith  of 
Texas. 

H.R.  2175:  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Coyne,  Mr.  Stark,  Ms.  Pelosi,  Mr.  Wise. 
and  Mr.  Dixon. 

H.R.  2185:  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia,  Mr. 
Pcster,  and  Mr.  Berman. 

H.R.  2191:  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Hampshire 
and  Mr.  Garcia. 


H.R.  2192:  Mrs.  Collins,  Mr.  Lewis  of 
Florida,  Mr.  Pauntroy,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Wal- 
GREN,  Mr.  DE  Lugo,  and  Mr.  Lewis  of  Geor- 
gia. 

H.R.  2195:  Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  Mrazek,  Mr. 
Rhodes,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Erdreich,  Mr. 
Lewis  of  Florida,  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr.  Towns,  Mrs.  Saiki,  Mr.  Staggers,  Mr. 
Gunderson,  and  Mr.  English. 

H.R.  2243:  Mr.  Wise,  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr. 
Flippo.  Mr.  Puster,  Mr.  Sabo,  and  Mr. 
Lewis  of  Georgia. 

H.R.  2246:  Mr.  Puster  and  Mr.  Chapman. 

H.R.  2248:  Mr.  Nelson  of  Florida  and  Mr. 
Chapman. 

H.R.  2265:  Mrs.  Morella. 

H.R.  2273:  Mr.  Yates,  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr. 
Lehman  of  Florida,  Mr.  Prenzel,  and  Mrs. 
Unsoeld. 

H.R.  2287:  Mr.  Herman.  Mr.  Bates,  Mr. 
Smith  of  Florida,  Mr.  Florio,  and  Mr.  Dym- 
ally. 

H.R.  2290:  Mr.  de  la  Garza  and  Mr.  Lago- 
marsino. 

H.R.  2318:  Ms.  Pelosi  and  Mr.  Garcia. 

H.R.  2319:  Mrs.  Johnson  of  Connecticut, 
Mr.  Atkins,  Mr.  Foglietta.  Mr.  Berman, 
Mr.  Glickman.  Mr.  Gingrich,  Ms.  Schnei- 
der, and  Mr.  Green. 

H.R.  2359:  Mr.  Green.  Mr.  Dornan  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  Mr.  Pauntroy. 

H.R.  2366:  Mr.  Spratt  and  Mr.  Denny 
Smith. 

H.J.  Res.  54:  Mr.  Mineta  and  Mr.  Marti- 
nez. 

H.J.  Res.  HI:  Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr.  Jones 
of  Georgia,  Mr.  Gallegly,  Mr.  Solomon. 
Mr.  Owens  of  New  York,  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr. 
Hertel,  Mr.  Hiler,  Mr.  Huckaby,  Mr. 
Hughes,  Mr.  Stark.  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Luken, 
Mr.  McGrath,  Mr.  Mrazek.  Mr.  Hoch- 
brueckner.  Mr.  Packard,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr. 
Machtley.  Mr.  Martin  of  New  York,  and 
Mr.  Bonior. 

H.J.  Res.  138:  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr.  Bilbray. 
Mr.  Bevill,  and  Mr.  Bennett. 

H.J.  Res.  168:  Mr.  Weber  and  Mr.  Lantos. 


H.J.  Res.  207:  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Dwyer  of 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Neal 
of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Crockett,  Mr. 
Frost,  Mr.  Hochbrueckner,  Mr.  Kolbe,  Mr. 
Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Savage,  Mr.  de 
Lugo,  Mr.  Kildee,  Mr.  Gejdenson,  and  Mr. 
Lehman  of  Florida. 

H.J.  Res.  254:  Mr.  Wolpe,  Mr.  Brennan, 
Mrs.  Boxer,  and  Mr.  Pallone. 

H.J.  Res.  272:  Mr.  Ridge,  Mr.  Shuster,  Mr. 
McEwEN,  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Wylie,  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Cole- 
man of  Missouri,  Mr.  Inhofe,  Mr.  Machtley, 
Mr.  James,  Mr.  Stump,  Mr.  Bereuter,  and 
Mr.  FIELDS. 

H.  Con.  Res.  28:  Mr.  Leland. 

H.  Con.  Res.  51:  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr.  Eckart, 
and  Mr.  Johnston  of  Florida. 

H.  Con.  Res.  62:  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Towns,  Mr.  Rinaldo,  Mr.  Green,  Mr. 
Oilman,  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Foglietta,  Mr. 
F^ORio,  Mr.  MruME,  and  Mr.  Pallone. 

H.  Con.  Res.  79:  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia  and 
Mrs.  Saiki. 

H.  Con.  Res.  89:  Mr.  Robert  P.  Smith,  Mr. 
Dwyer  of  New  Jersey,  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr. 
Owens  of  New  York,  Mr.  Neal  of  North 
Carolina,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Dym- 
ally,   Mr.    Engel,    Mr.    Bilbray,    and    Ms. 

F*ELOSI. 

H.  Con.  Res.  92:  Mrs.  Vucanovich,  Mr. 
Lancaster,  and  Mr.  Coyne. 

H.  Con.  Res.  105:  Mr.  Oilman. 

H.  Con.  Res.  109:  Mr.  James,  Mr.  Grant, 
Mr.  BiLiRAKis,  Mr.  Shumway,  and  Mr.  Gal- 
legly. 

H.  Res.  18:  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois  and  Mr. 
Neal  of  North  Carolina. 

H.  Res.  48:  Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Geor- 
gia. Mr.  de  Lugo,  and  Mr.  Savage. 

H.  Res.  95:  Mr.  Smith  of  Vermont. 

H.  Res.  144:  Mr,  Buechner  and  Mrs.  Pat- 
terson. 

H.  Res.  146:  Mr.  Archer  and  Mr.  Dornan 
of  California. 


UMI 


r.  Brennan. 


\S.T.   ECKART, 


(ovicH,   Mr. 
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REGULATION  OF  LOBBYING  ACT 

In  compliance  with  Public  Law  601, 
79th  Congress,  title  III,  Regulation  of 
Lobbying  Act,  section  308(b),  which 
provides  as  follows: 

(b)  All  Information  required  to  be  filed 
under  the  provisions  of  this  section  with  the 


Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall  be  com- 
piled by  said  Clerk  and  Secretary,  acting 
jointly,  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  close 
of  the  calendar  quarter  with  respect  to 
which  such  information  is  filed  and  shall  be 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record. 


The  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  jointly  submit  their  report  of 
the  compilation  required  by  said  law 
and  have  included  all  registrations  and 
quarterly  reports  received. 


REGISTRATIONS 
Tlie  following  registrations  were  submitted  for  the  third  calendar  quarter  1989; 

(Note.— The  form  used  for  reporting  is  reproduced  below.  In  the  interest  of  economy  in  the  Record,  questions  are  not  repeated,  only  the 
essential  answers  are  printed,  and  are  indicated  by  their  respective  headings.  This  page  (Page  I)  is  designed  to  supply  identifying  data.) 


please  return  1  ORIGINAL  TO:  THE  CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  OFnCE  OF  RECORDS  AND  REGISTRATION,  1036  LONGWORTH  HOUSE 

OFTICE  BUILDING,  WASHINGTON,  DC.  20515 

PLEASE  RETURN  1  ORIGINAL  TO:  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  SENATE,  OFHCE  OF  PUBLIC  RECORDS,  232  HART  SENATE  OFHCE  BUILDING.  WASHINGTON,  DC  2O510 


PLACE  AN  "X"  BELOW  THE  APPROPRIATE  LETTER  OR  HGURE  IN  THE  BOX  AT  THE  RIGHT  OF  THE  "REPORT'  HEADING  BELOW: 

"PRELIMINARY"  REPORT  ("Registration"):  To  "register,"  place  an  "X"  below  the  letter  "P"  and  fill  out  page  1  only. 

"QUARTERLY"  REPORT:  To  indicate  which  one  of  the  four  calendar  quarters  is  covered  by  this  Report,  place  an  "X"  below  the  appropnate  figure  Fill  out  both 
page  1  and  page  2  and  as  many  additional  pages  as  may  be  required.  The  first  additional  page  should  be  numbered  as  page  "3,"  and  the  rest  of  such  pages  should 
tie  "4,"  "5,"  "6,"  etc.  Preparation  and  filing  in  accordance  with  instructions  will  accomplish  compliance  with  all  quarterly  reporting  requirements  of  the  Act. 


Year:  19 


REPORT 

Pursuant  to  Federal  Regulation  of  Lobbying  Act 


p 

QIARTER                      1 

1st 

2d 

3d 

4th 

(Mark  one  square  only)           | 

IDENTinCATION  NUMBER. 


Is  this  an  Amendment? 
D    YES  D    NO 

NOTE  on  TTEM  "A".— (a)  In  General.  This  "Report"  form  may  be  used  by  either  an  organization  or  an  individual,  as  follows: 

(i)  "Employee".— To  file  as  an  "employee",  state  (in  Item  "B")  the  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business  of  the  "employer"  (If  the  "employee"  is  a  firm  [such 

as  a  law  firm  or  public  relations  firm],  partners  and  salaned  staff  members  of  such  firm  may  join  in  filing  a  Report  as  an  "employee".) 
(ii)  "Employer". — To  file  as  an  "employer",  write  "None"  in  answer  to  Item  "B" 
(*)  Separate  Reports.  An  agent  or  employee  should  not  attempt  to  combine  his  Report  with  the  employer's  Report: 

(i)  Employers  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are  filed  by  their  agents  or 

employees, 
(ii)  Employees  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are  filed  by  their  employers. 

A.  ORGANIZATION  OR  INDIVIDUAL  FILING:  2.  if  this  Report  is  for  an  Employer,  list  names  of  agents  or  employees  who  will  file 

1.  Sute  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business.  Reports  for  this  Quarter. 

D  CHECK  IF  ADDRESS  IS  DIFFERENT  THAN  PREVIOUSLY  REPORTED 


NOTE  on  TTEM  "W.—Repons  by  Agents  or  Employees.  An  employee  is  to  file,  each  quarter,  as  many  Reports  as  he  has  employers,  except  that  (a)  If  a  particular 
undertaking  is  jointly  financed  by  a  group  of  employers,  the  group  is  to  be  considered  as  one  employer,  but  all  members  of  the  group  are  to  be  named,  and  the 
contribution  of  each  member  is  to  be  specified;  (b)  if  the  work  is  done  in  the  interest  of  one  person  but  payment  therefor  is  made  by  another,  a  single  Report— naming 
both  persons  as  "employers" — is  to  be  filed  each  quarter. 
B.  EMPLOYER— State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business.  If  there  is  no  employer,  write  "None." 


NOTE  on  TTEM  ''(y.—ia)  The  expression  "in  connection  with  legislative  interests,"  as  used  in  this  Report,  means  "in  connection  with  attempting,  directly  or 
indirectly,  to  influence  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation."  "The  term  'legislation'  means  bills,  resolutions,  amendments,  nominations,  and  other  matters  pending  or 
proposed  in  either  House  of  Congress,  and  includes  any  other  matter  which  may  be  the  subject  of  action  by  either  House"— §  302(e). 

(A)  Before  undertaking  any  activities  in  connection  with  legislative  interests,  organizations  and  individuals  subject  to  the  Lobbying  Act  are  required  to  fUe  a 
"Preliminary"  Report  (Registration). 

(c)  After  beginning  such  activities,  they  must  file  a  "Quarterly"  Report  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  quaner  in  which  they  have  either  received  or  expended 
anything  of  value  in  connection  with  legislative  interests. 

C.  LEGISLATIVE  INTERESTS,  AND  PUBLICATIONS  in  connection  therewith: 

1.  State  approximately  how  long  legislative  inter-     2.  State  the  general  legislative  interests  of  the  person     3.  In  the  case  of  those  publications  which  the  person 

filing  and  set  forth  the  specific  legislative  interests  by 
reciting:  (a)  Short  titles  of  statutes  and  bills;  (6)  House 
and  Senate  numbers  of  bills,  where  known;  (c)  cita- 
tions of  statutes,  where  known;  (</)  whether  for  or 
against  such  statutes  and  bills. 


ests  are  to  continue.  If  receipts  and  expenditures 
in  connection  with  legislative  interests  have 
terminated,  place  an  "X"  in  the  box  at 
the  left,  so  that  this  Office  will  no  longer 


filing  has  caused  to  be  issued  or  distributed  in  connec- 
tion with  legislative  interests,  set  forth:  (a)  descnp- 
tion,  (b)  quantity  distributed,  (c)  date  of  distribution, 
(d)  name  of  printer  or  publisher  (if  publications  were 
paid  for  by  person  filing)  or  name  of  donor  (if  publi- 
cations were  received  as  a  gift). 


expect  to  receive  Reports. 

(Answer  items  1,  2,  and  3  in  the  space  below.  Attach  additional  pages  if  more  space  is  needed.) 
4.  If  this  is  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)  rather  than  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  sUte  below  what  the  nature  and  amount  of  anticipated  expenses  wiM  be.  and  if  for 
an  agent  or  employee,  state  also  what  the  daily,  monthly,  or  annual  rate  of  compensation  is  to  be.  !f  this  is  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  disregard  this  item    C4    and  JiU  out 
items  "D"and  "E"  on  the  back  of  this  page.  Do  not  attempt  to  combine  a  "Preliminary  "  Report  (Registration)  with  a  "Quarteriy  Report''^ 


STATEMENT  OF  VERIFICATION 

[Omitted  in  pnnting] 
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Orginization  n  Individual  Filing 


(mptoyef/Qinil 


*-«  AssoottB.  IK.  1024  lOfli  SIrert.  #300  Sacramento,  CA  95814 

MaAjn.  322  D  Street.  NE  Wastiington.  DC  20002 , 

M  Hoc  CoMon  to  RecoBidef  FS-X.  1924  N  Street.  NW  Waslnngton.  DC  20036 

Mm  Gump  Stnuss  Hauet  i  FtM.  1333  New  lianwshn  Ak.  NW.  #400  Washington.  DC  20036.. 


Oi.. 


Do.. 


Susw  Alierts.  1411  K  Street.  NW.  #850  WaslMigton.  DC  20005 

Haicne  D  AIn.  1625 1  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

Sicai  I  ^tanti.  1440  Nem  Yorti  Ave.  NW.  #320  Washington.  DC  20005 


Do. 


Afliencai  Agnoittin  Movement.  Inc.  100  Maiytand  Ave.  NE.  #500  Boi  69  Washnwion.  DC  20002.... 
Amencan  Family  Assn  Education  and  Legal  Defense  Foundation.  PO  Diawet  2440  Tupelo.  MS  38803.. 

Mams  J  Antay.  PC.  444  N  Capitol  Street.  NW.  #712  Washington.  DC  20001 

AMdaitu  Petrofcam  Coip.  16855  Northduse  Dnve  Houston.  TX  77251-1330 „„ 

El«  AMtaR.  1455  Penisylvanu  Ave .  NW.  #1250  Washington.  DC  20004-0401 

Ankevs'  Assooiles.  Inc.  2550  M  SI.  NW,  #450  Washington.  DC  20037 

Thomas  0  Anthony.  1900  Careo  Tonio  Cmannati.  OH  45202 _. 

Viriinia  Ante.  201)5  Missadusetts  Awenue.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

Apple  Conputa.  Inc.  1892  Peslon  Whte  Onve  Reston.  VA  22091 


Arent  Foi  Kntnei  FMlun  I  Kahn.  1050  Connecticut  Ave .  NW  Washington.  DC  20036-5339.. 

Do.. 


Join  W  AiKilge.  PO  Boi  230  las  Vegas.  NV  89151 

AnoH  Gntmyet  I  Haley.  PO  Box  70  Utile  Rock.  AR  72203 
Do. 


Marii  D  Asprnnl.  1627  K  Street.  NW  #1200  Washington.  DC  20006 

ARCO  Onncal  Co.  3801  West  Chestei  Pilie  Newtowi  Square.  PA  19073 

Grefon  R  BabyaA.  1747  Pennsytvama  Ave .  NW  Washington.  K  20006 

fcnneth  L  Bate.  777  Ciaii!  Road  si  Louis.i)  63m 

Donald  BaUwn.  1140  Connecticut  Ave.  NW.  #804  Washington.  DC  20036 

Bal  Jan*  (  Novadi.  601  Pennsylvania  Ave .  NW.  9th  Fhw  Washington.  DC  20004 

Do 

Retnxa  T  Bartnir.  1025  Connecticut  Ave ,  NW  Washington,  X  20036 

Lesie  A  Bafttyte.  Bo>  17407  Dulles  Aiiport  Washington.  DC  20041  

Bass  and  Hnves.  1601  ConnKtnit  Ave ,  NW,  #801  Washington,  K  20009 

Douglas  P  Bates.  1001  PennsyNana  Ave .  NW  Wa^on.  DC  20004-2599 

Erca  M  Batt^.  519  C  Street.  NE  Washington.  DC  20002 

Hafnet  M.  Bees.  2001  L  Street.  NW.  #1000  Washington,  DC  20036 

Davd  Bee,  1747  Pennsyhiania  Ave.  NW.  #1223  Washington.  DC  20006 

R  Steve  Bel.  444  North  Caprtol  Street.  NW  #845  Washington.  DC  20001 

Bento  Mtertsm  Inc.  600  N  Westshore  BhrJ.  #1100  Tampa.  FL  33609 

Bergnef  Boyene  I  Bcduxny.  Inc.  1016  16th  Street.  NW,  #700  Washington,  K  20036.. 

Dayle  Beite.  519  C  Street.  Nt  Washmglon.  K  20002 

Antanette  C  BeiWy.  PO  Bo>  2972  Washmfton.  DC  20013 

Bi  Berteia.  1730  Rhode  Island  Ave .  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

Ed  Belhune.  1825 1  SI .  NW.  #400  Washington.  DC  20006 

Bevendge  t  Diamond.  PC .  1333  New  Hampshire  Ave.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

Do 

Leonard  Bckwit  li .  655  I5th  Street.  NW  Washmglon.  DC  20005 

Ridiard  H  Bcity.  2001  L  Street.  NW.  #1000  Washmglon.  DC  20036 

Andrea  Bten.  1750  K  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20006 


Budi  Norton  Bittnei  and  Cherot.  1155  Connectnit  Ave.  NW.  #1200  Washmglon,  DC  20036 

Do 

Bishop  Cook  Punxll  i  Reynolds,  1400  L  Street.  NW,  #1000  Washmglon.  K  20005-3502 

Judy  Bach.  665  Fifth  Ave  New  Yorli.  NY  10022 

Midiael  L  Blee.  Melon  Bank  NA  One  Melon  Bank  Center.  #3110  PitlsDurgh.  PA  15258-0001.. 

Roterl  S  Bhidwonh.  5205  LeesDurg  Pike.  #1600  Fals  Church  VA  22307 

tared  0  Btim.  1731  Connectnit  Ave .  NW  2nd  Fl  Washington.  DC  20009-1146 

John  A  Boardman.  815  16lh  Street.  NW.  #408  Washington,  DC  20006 

Afce  Bodky.  1016  16lh  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036     

Bogk  and  Gates.  One  Thomas  Circle,  NW,  #900  Washington  DC  20OO5 

"    —     ■  i.  mc.  211  North  Umon  Street,  #210  Akaandna,  VA  22314 


Od.. 

k- 


I  V  Bonner,  1010  Vermont  Ave,  NW  #1120  Washmglon,  DC  20005 , 
Lyda  A  Biitand.  1800  M  Street.  NW.  #750  South  Washmglon.  K  20036... 

Paid  Boyle.  Bar  17407  Dules  Aimort  Washmglon.  DC  20041 

Sarah  fktti.  1225  Eye  Street.  NW,  #1100  Washmglon.  DC  20005 

Bre(man  AM  (  Kay.  1156  15lhSl.NW.  #1212  Washmglon.  DC  2000S.... 

Do 


I  0  Bnsndi.  1050  17tti  Street.  NW.  #500  Washmglon.  K  20036.. 
Paid  J  Breuei.  807  Name  Ave.  SW  Washington.  DC  20024 


BnicklHrii  I  Associates,  he.  918  16th  Street.  NW.  Mezzanine  Sute  Washington.  DC  20006.. 

Rotol  M  Brooks.  206  G  St.  N£  Washmglon.  K  20002 

S.  M  Henry  Bnwn  Jr .  POBoi  61000  New  Orleans.  lA  70161 

WH  Rotaid  Brawn.  1731  Connecticut  Ave .  NW  Washmglon.  DC  20009 

Brawn  Coales  I  McCarthy  he.  900  17lh  Street.  NW.  #1100  Washmglon.  DC  20006 

BrawRsien  Hyall  Fatter  I  Madden.  410  17th  Street.  22nd  Floor  Dernier.  CO  80202 

Wdor  A  Biyant.  1801  K  Street.  NW  #900  Washmghai.  DC  20006 

Jitfit  A  Bucfcalew.  1667 1  Street.  NW.  #500  WaSimglon.  DC  20006 

Kim  H  BdMck.  7227  North  16«i  Street  Plloem.  U  85020 

Buran-Harstefer.  1850  M  Street.  NW.  #900  Washmfton.  K  20036 

Do 

Do 

Or  DonaU  G.  Butcher,  c/o  NYS  Petroleum  Council  150  State  Street  ADany.  NY  12207 

Janes  J  Bukra.  4901  Qaetec  Street.  NW  Wastaniton.  DC  20016 


Oi.. 
Da.. 
Di~ 

Bi~ 
Di- 
k- 
Oi.. 

Do.. 


Cafos  Central  Federal  Savnes  Bank.  GPO  Bo  2647  San  hian.  PR  00936.. 

Kan  HiBdi  Camp.  7104  01)  Sate  Road  Rockv*.  HO  20152 

Can«  Bar*  Bales  (  Tate.  25M  M  St .  NW.  #275  Washmglon.  DC  20037... 
Do 


Do. 
Do. 
Do 


JMa  a  CanpM.  1111  Jefler»  DMis  IMway.  #  MS  Arfaftan.  VA  22202 

Ckartes  Hoisler  Canhs.  555  13lh  Street.  NW.  #450  west  Wastwigton.  DC  20004.. 
C«M  Asacotes.  hic.  426  C  Street.  NE  Wadngton,  K  20002 


Reclamation  Distrct  lOOO 
Raintnw  Loliby.  Inc 

Bank  ol  Nova  Scotia 

CRS  Sirrine.  Inc 

Eastern  Air  lines,  Inc 

Guardian  Savings  and  L()an  Assn 

MacAndrews  i  Forties  HoMings,  Inc 

Pillshury  Company 

National  Assn  ol  Aral)  Americans 

American  Fed  of  State  County  S  Mumcipal  Employees 

Capital  Legislative  Services  (For  Uniroyal  Chemical  Company) 

Capital  legislative  Services  (For  United  Stales  Tobacco) 


International  Advisers,  Inc 

National  Assn  ol  Lite  Companies 

Safeguard  America's  Family  Enterprises 

Benoch  Friedlander  Coplan  i  Aronoff  (ForComprehensive  Medical  Imaging.  Inc) 

Association  of  American  Publishers 

TemislKles  Ramirez  De  Arellano 
Video  Software  Dealers  Assn 
Nevada  Power  Company 
Arkansas  Assn  ol  Securities  Dealers 
Mid-Soutli  International  Trade  Assn 
United  Shipowners  of  America 

Contact  Lens  Institute 

Pfizer,  Inc 

Securities  Industry  Assn 

American  Soybean  Assn 

National  Commission  AgainsI  Drunk  Driving 

Fujitsu  Microeleclronics 

lower  Columbia  Regional  Navy  Task  Force 

Shell  Oil  Company 

American  Newspaper  Publishers  Assn 

Women's  legal  Defense  Fund 

American  Council  ol  Life  Insurance 

National  Assn  lor  Home  Care 

Unisys  Corp 

Genentech.  Inc 

National  Air  Tratfic  Controllers  Assn 

Madison  Public  Affairs  Gioup.  Inc 

Forum  Group,  Inc 

National  Assn  for  Home  Care 

National  Solid  Wastes  Management  Assn 

FBI  Agents  Assn  (FBIAA) 

City  of  BluelieM,  WV,  el  al 

Pacific  Dunkip-GNB 

Miller  S  Chevalier,  Chid  (FotAssociation  of  Ttirifl  Holding  Cos) 

Uni»s  Corp 

Food  Marketing  Institute 

U  S  Central,  Inc 

Wiklife  legislative  Fund  o(  America 

Mississippi  Department  ol  Economic  DevelopmenI 

International  Council  ol  Shopping  Centers 

Mellon  Bank  N  A 

National  Beer  Wholesaler  s  Assn 

Albers  &  Company  (For  Direct  Markehng  Assn) 

Food  t  Allied  Service  Trades  Dept,  AFL-CIO 

National  Federation  ol  Federal  Empkiyees 

University  ol  Soulli  Alabama 

Akin  Gump  SIrauss     (MacAndrews  S  Forbes  HoMings,  Inc) 

YinChoy  Oen 

Republic  of  Panama  (Govt  of  President  Eric  Artuio  Devallei 

US  Sprint 

Internalional  Advisers,  Inc 

American  Newspaper  Publishers  Assn 

Handgun  Conlriil.  Inc 

American  Federal  Savings  Bank 

Federal  Home  loan  Bank  ol  San  Francisco 

Texaco,  Inc 

Disabled  American  Veterans 

New  Progressive  Party 

Evergreen  Associates,  ltd  (For  Washington  State  Impact  Ak)  Assn) 

MSU  System  Services,  Inc 

Albers  i  Company  (For  May  Department  Stores  Company) 

Avco  Research  Lab,  Inc 

Amencan  West,  el  al 

American  Textile  Manufacurers  Institute 

National  Assn  ol  Life  Companies 

Giant  Industries,  Inc 

Emhart  Corporation 

Independence  Blue  Cross  | 

lever  Brothers  Company 

American  Petroleum  Insblule 

Albany  Savings  Bank 

Drnie  Savings  Bank  ol  New  York 

Dreiel  Bumham  Lambert,  Inc 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  of  Boston 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  of  New  Yoik 

Howard  Savings  Bank 

Lake  Sunapee  Savings  Bank 

Mid  Mame  Saving  Bank 

Munopal  Savings  Bank 

Peoples  Bank 

PoughkeepSK  Savings  Bank 

Rodiester  Community  Savings  Bank 

Savings  Bank  of  die  Fmgei  Lakes 

Camp  Barsh  Bales  t,  Tale 

ARAServKts 

CK  Enterprises 

Management  Insights.  Inc 

Piera  Kennedy  Hearth 

VRAINConpany 

John  G  Campbel.  Inc  (For  BOM  International.  Inc) 

Unnn  Pacific  Corporation 

Natanal  Renal  Admmtstrators  Assn 
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Organization  a  Individual  Tiling 


Caribbean  Trade  and  Apparel  Coalition  (C-IAC).  1215  17tli  Street,  NW  Wastimgton,  DC  20036.. 
Eileen  Stunnon  Carlson,  2000  M  St ,  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

Do 

Ptiylhs  0,  Camilla,  1700  17th  Street,  NW.  #301  Washington,  DC  20009 

Do 

Maty  Carroll,  555  West  57th  Street  New  York.  NY  10019 

Melanie  Cailet-Maguite.  600  Maryland  Ave,  SW,  *607  Washington,  DC  20024 

Cascade  Natural  Gas  Corp,  222  faitview  Avenue  N  Seattle.  WA  98109 

CassK»(  and  Associates,  Inc.  655  15th  St..  NW.  #1100  Washtngton.  00  20005 


Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Oo... 
Do.. 
Do.. 


Ann  Casso,  1735  New  York  Ave,  NW  Washington,  DC  20006 

Chadboume  t,  Pariie,  1101  Vermont  Ave.,  NW,  #900  Washington,  DC  20005. 

Chadwell  S  Kayser,  Ltd,  8500  Sears  Tower  Chicago.  IL  60606  6592 

William  Chasey  Organization.  855  La  Jolla  Cofona  Court  La  Jolla,  CA  92037 ... 

Do 

Do 

David  F  Chavkin,  733  15th  Street,  NW,  #912  Washington,  DC  20005 

Citizens  lor  Free  Choice,  PO  Box  9588  Virginia  Beach,  VA  23452 

Fred  D  Clark  Ir    1800  Massachusetts  Ave ,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

Vernon  A.  Clark,  555  New  Jersey  Ave ,  NW.  #255  Washington,  DC  20001 .... 

Bill  aayton,  1122  Colorado,  #307  Austin,  TX  78701 

Cleaiy  Gottlieb  Steen  S  Hamilton.  1752  N  Street.  NW  Washington,  DC  20036. 

Douglas  Cole,  1101  17th  Street,  NW,  #400  Washington,  DC  20036 

Collins  S  Associates,  6269  Franconia  Road  Alexandria,  VA  22310 

Harry  J  Conaway,  1001  22nd  Street,  NW,  #400  Washington,  DC  20037 

Daniel  J  Cooney,  1600  Wilson  Blvd.  #1000  Arlington.  VA  22209 


Copyright  Remedies  Coalition,  2000  K  Street,  NW,  #600  Washington,  DC  20006-1809... 

Corn  Refiners  Assn,  1100  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

Gregory  Costa  1000  Vermont  Avenue,  NW,  #800  Washington,  DC  20005 

C  Oemmg  Cowles,  6th  Fkwr  1050  Thomas  Jetlerson  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20007 

Do 

Jerry  W  Cox,  2300  M  Street,  NW  #130  Washington,  DC  20037 

Rebecca  Daford,  1000  Vermont  Ave ,  NW  #800  Washington,  OC  20005 

James  P  Cramer.  1735  New  York  Ave,  NW  Washington,  DC  20006 

Donak)  J  Crawtord,  1850  M  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

Richard  C  Dawtord,  1825  Samuel  Morse  Drive  Reston,  VA  22090 

Brien  F  Culhanc,  5752  Drake  0 ,  #371  Alexandria,  VA  22311 

Philip  Cummings,  1455  Pennsylvania  Ave,  NW  Washington,  DC  20004 

Do 

Jonathan  W  Cuneo.  1401  New  York  Avenue,  NW,  #740  Washington,  DC  20005 

M  Rupert  Cutler,  1244  19th  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036  

Cutler  S  Stantiek),  1850  M  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

John  E  Daniel,  1233  20th  St ,  NW  7th  Ftoor  Washington,  DC  20036 

James  H  Davktson,  1211  Connecticul  Avenue.  NW,  #610  Washington.  DC  20036 

Davis  S.  Harman.  1455  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  NW,  #1200  Washington,  DC  20004 

Do 

Devinc  Millimet  Stahl  I,  Branch,  HI  Amherst  Street  Manchester,  NH  03105 


Dewey  Ballantine  Bushby  Palmer  4  Wood,  1775  Pennsylvania  Ave ,  NW,  #500  Washington.  DC  20006.. 

Do 

Do 

Mary  Elise  DeGonia,  1915  17th  Street,  NW  Washington.  DC  20009 

Do 

John  A  DeLeva,  24231  Via  San  Clemente  Mission  Vieio,  CA  92692 

Gaelynn  DeMamno.  1129  20th  Street,  NW,  #600  Washington,  DC  20036 

Thomas  R  DeYulia,  7361  Calhoun  Place  Rockville,  MD  20850 

Dekstein  Shapiro  »  Morin,  2101  L  St ,  NW  Washington,  DC  20037 

Do. 


Diepeobrxk  Wultl  Plant  S  Hannegan,  PO  Box  3034  Saaameoto,  CA  95812-3034.. 

Mary  Ann  Dirzis,  9  West  57th  Street  New  York,  NY  10019 

J  dins  Dobbs,  PO  Box  719  Dallas.  TX  75221 

John  D  Doherty  Jr .  901  31st  Street.  NW  Washington,  DC  20007 

Do 

Dolphin  Group,  Inc,  1047  Gayley  Avenue,  2nd  fl  Los  Angeles,  CA  90024.. 


Charles  Donovan,  601  Pennsylvania  Ave ,  NW,  #901  Washington,  DC  20004 

Linda  L  Doorlee  1601  Duke  Street  Alexandria,  VA  22314 

Dougherty  Consulting,  PO  Box  819  Sioux  Falls,  SD  57101-0819 

Mchael  G.  Dowd.  1233  20th  Street.  NW,  #400  Washington,  OC  20036 

Anthony  V  Dresden,  444  N  Capitol  Street.  NW,  #801  Washington,  OC  20001... 

Charles  T  Drevna,  7421  Huntland  Drive  Knoxville,  TN  37919 

Elizabeth  J  Dribben,  2201  Leeland  Drive  Falls  Church,  VA  22043 

Dnnker  Biddle  i  Reath,  901  15th  Street.  NW,  #900  Washington,  DC  20005 

Hathenne  M,  Dutilh,  214  Massachusetts  Ave ,  NE,  #420  Washington,  OC  20002 

Dutko  i  Associates,  412  First  St,  SE,  #100  Washington,  DC  20003 

Robert  F  DuPree  Jr ,  1801  K  Street,  NW,  #900  Washington,  DC  20006 


Anthony  S  Earl  One  South  Pinckney  Street  PO  Box  2113  Madison,  Wl  53701-2113.. 

Maxine  Eehner,  2000  P  Street,  NW,  #400  Washington,  DC  20036 

Earl  B  Eisenhart,  1155  21st  Street.  NW,  #400  Washington,  DC  20036 

John  T  Engelen,  1575  Eye  Street.  NW,  #200  Washington,  OC  20OO5 

Sherry  Ettleson,  215  Pennsylvania  Ave,  SE  Washington,  DC  20003 

Billy  Lee  Evans.  499  Sooth  Capitol  SI,  SW.  #507  Washington,  OC  20003 

Evans  Group.  Ltd.  1010  Wisconsin  Ave,.  #810  Washington,  OC  20007 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do -•■ 

Do •• 

F/P  Research  Associates,  1700  K  St ,  NW,  #404  Washington.  DC  20006 

Greg  Farmer,  600  Maryland  Ave,  SW,  #607  Washington,  DC  20024 

Marcus  G  Faust  332  Constitutkw  Ave ,  NE  Washington,  OC  20002 

Mark  B  FeWman,  1800  M  Street,  NW  Washington,  OC  20036 . 


Jack  Ferguson  Associates,  Inc,  203  Maryland  Ave ,  NE  Washington.  DC  20002.. 

Richard  G  Fifieki,  PO  Box  11000  Montgomery.  AL  36198 

Gary  K  Fisher,  1700  K  Street,  NW,  #1200  Washington,  DC  20006 

John  FiUgerak),  1244  19th  Street,  NW  Washington,  OC  20036 

DonaM  Fix  2100  Pennsyhiania  Ave ,  NW,  #701  Washington.  OC  20037 


Emptoyei/Qient 


Graham  i.  James  (For  R  R  Donnelley  t.  Sons  Company) 
Graham  &  James  (FoiStKk  Information  Group) 
Birting  Fisheries,  Inc 
JOMM  bmited  Partnership 
Greater  New  York  Hospital  Assn 
Northern  Telecom,  Inc 

American  Dredging  Company 

American  Science  and  Engineering,  Inc 

Boston  Carmen's  Union 

ChiMren  s  Hospital  and  Health  Center  of  San  Diego 

Children's  Hospital  National  Medical  Cenlei 

DataCom  Systems  Corporation 

Great  lakes  Dredge  and  Dock  Company 

Hawaii  Depi  ol  Business  t.  Economic  Oevekipment 

Hexagon  Technical  Company,  Inc 

Infirmary  Health  Systems,  Inc 

International  Data  Group 

T.L  James  &  Company 

Thomas  H  Lee  Co 

Medical  College  of  Wisconsin 

Michigan  Tecnnokigical  University 

Ml  Sinai  MedK^I  Center  of  Greater  Miami 

Spring  Garden  College 

Twentieth  Century  Fox 

University  ol  the  Arts 

Amercan  Institute  of  Architects 

Amalgamated  Metal  Corp  PIC 

Corn  Coalition 

l(xk)-US  Pac 

Preuss  Foundation  Inc 

TAK  Communications 

National  Center  for  Clinical  Inlant  Programs 

National  Rural  Elect'ic  Cooperative  Assn 
RJR-Nabisco  Washington,  Inc 
Advanced  Telecommunicalion  Corp 
Columbia  Savings  &  Loan  Assn 
American  Present  Companies  Ltd 
City  of  Pompano  Beach  Florida 
Mercer  Meidinger  Hansen.  Inc 
American  Waterways  Operators 


Public  Securities  Assn 

Fairbanks/ North  Star  Borough 

Pacific  Marine  Fisheries  Commission 

Murphy  i  Demory,  Lid  (ForAngto  American  Auto  Auctions,  Inc) 

PuWic  Securities  Assn 

American  Institute  ol  Architects 

Securities  Industry  Assn 

National  Grocers  Assn 

Wilderness  Socistv 

McCutchen  Doyle  Brown  S  Enersen  (For  Btowning-Fems  Industries 

McCutchen  Doyle  Brown  &  Enersen  (For  Southern  California  Assn  ot  Governments) 

National  Coalition  of  Pelroleum  Retailers,  Inc 

Defenders  ol  WiWIilc 

General  Atomics 

International  Technokigy  Corporation 

James  H  Davidson  &  Associates  Inc  (For  Yeltow  Pages  PubWiers  Assn) 

Ateoma  Packing  Company  Inc 

Hughes  t,  Luce 

Slate  ol  New  Hampshire  Attorney  General 

McCormack  Baron  &  Associates 

National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation 

Xerox  Corp 

Alternative  Schools  Network 

l#S  Basics 

Beer  Drinkers  ol  America 

Group  Health  Assn  of  America,  liK 

CNA  Insurance  Companies 

Embassy  of  Malaysia 

Harbour  Group  Ltd 

Methodist  Hospital  of  Sacramento 

Avon  Products.  Inc 

Southland  Corporation 

Hill  t,  Knowlton,  Inc  (For  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  of  Seattle) 

Federal  Leg  Assocs,  Inc  (lor  Assn  of  Bank  HokJing  Cosi 

Madison  Public  Affairs  Group,  Inc 

Focus  on  the  Family 

Society  ol  American  Ftorists 

Madison  Public  Affairs  Group,  Inc 

Coalition  lor  Environmental-Energy  Balance  (CEEB) 

National  Air  Traffk:  Controllers  Assn 

Sun  Coal  Company 

Humane  Society  of  the  United  States 

National  Union  Fire  Insurance  Co  ol  Pittsburgh.  PA 

Milliken  t  Company 

Lusk  Company 

American  Textile  Manufacturers  Institute 

Ouarles  &  Brady  (For  Wisconsin  Electric  Power  Company) 

Women  s  Legal  Delense  Fond 

Commisswn  ol  Accredited  Truck  Driving  Schools 

Amerean  Cyanamk)  Co 

Public  Dtizen 

HechI  Spencer  &  Associates  (For  Boy  Scouts  ol  America) 

Cotraco,  Inc 

Embassy  of  Cyprus 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  ol  Pittsburgh 

Home  Owners  federal  Savings  and  Loan  Assn 

Matlack.  Inc 

Mortgage  Bankers  Assn  of  America 

Towers  Financial  Corp 

American  Iron  I  Steel  Institute 

Northern  Telecom,  Inc 

Oark  County,  Nevada 

International  Advisers  Inc 

Alaska  Loggers  Association,  Inc 

Alabama  Farmers  Federation 

Chevron  USA,  Inc 

Defenders  ol  WiMlite 

Sinnott  Hyiek  t  Fix.  Inc  (For  Dallas /Fort  Worth  International  Airport) 
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Oganuatoi  «  InAvKkul  Tiling 


EmptoyB/Qient 


Do. 
Do 


fUvt  B  nut  3214  WMi  Fhl  0  (hMm.  ¥»  WI24 

nautili  Gnm.  mc.  II  C«i«  Ctntcf  Plua.  #?S0  Ueundna.  V*  22314 

Do 

Do 

Dd 

Pmamnmat.  Inc.  1301  CoMHCtnt  toe..  NW,  7tli  Fknr  Waslwitton,  DC  20036.. 


Do 


Fooe  on  ttit  Fiml*.  801  Connate  Centei  Dmc  Pomona.  CA  91768 

Foky  t  Untci.  1775  Pnmsytanu  Avenue.  NW  Washington.  K  ?000e-4«ll0 . 
II  0  Wsom.  1440  Nw  Voft  Ave .  NW  #320  Washington.  K  2000S 


Do 


DMd  Fori.  1250  Comectiait  Ave .  NW  #200  Wishmfton.  DC  20036 

AlBoii  B  Fortia.  174S  Mtam  Dms  HiglMiy.  #1200  Arlington  VA  22207 

Foi  Natal  t  Bemen.  1714  Missadiiiscm  Avenue.  NW  Washington.  DC  2003«.. 

Do 

I  Frj»os.  1400  fye  Strrt,  NW  Washington.  DC  20005  

I  R  Frank.  607  Aore  Mb  Onve  S«n  Valley.  CA  93065 _ 

I  A  Frad,  8St  17tti  Street.  NW.  #900  Washngton.  DC  20006 „.. 

FMR  Gna«.  Inc.  1000  Potomac  Street.  NW.  #401  Washington.  DC  20007 

Do 

!  d  GAgkei.  3373  Rittcnhouse  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20015 


Ganhs  Canon  t  Douglas.  1001  Pennsylvana  Ave.  NW.  #750^N  Washington.  K  20004.. 

Gawf  Sdatat  t  Barer.  1000  Potomac  St .  NW  Washington.  DC  20007 

Oi 


Dl.. 
to.. 

Do.. 


GcMHC  Ptamimtcal  Industry  Assn  Animal  Drw  Alunce.  200  Madecn  Ave.  #2404  New  Yorli.  NY  10016.. 

Ted  P  Genrden.  1275  «  Street.  NW,  #850  WaAniton.  DC  20005   

•bltliew  Genon.  1600  Eve  Strett.  NW  Washington.  DC  20006 

Gm  Eiiwtai  Moore  t  Wade.  803  Pmx  Street  Akundria.  VA  22314 

Gasburi  Mtian  t  Bress.  Oiartered.  1250  Connectnil  Ave.  NW.  #800  WaslM|lDi.  DC  20036 

McMe  I  GUas.  1600  M  Street.  NW  Washngton.  DC  20036  

RgnaU  «  Cta«.  901  15th  Street.  NW.  #900  Washmglon,  DC  20005 

Ibnia  Cole  Gknn.  4637B  S  36lli  Street  Artmjton.  VA  22206 

Jen  W  Qover.  1725  «  Street.  NW.  #308  Washington.  DC  20006 

Do.. 


GiU  t  labenpod.  Inc.  1455  Pennsylvana  tut.  NW.  #950  Washmglon,  DC  20004.. 
Do. 
Do. 


Oaonh  GonM.  812  L  N  Uaheo  Avenue  KaHua.  HI  96734 

GreMer  New  Vorii  HosptH  Assn.  555  West  bm  Street  15th  Floor  New  foili.  NY  10019.. 

Greve  OHonl  Diepentadi  I  Paras,  1000  G  Street.  #400  Saaamento.  CA  95812 

Roter,  I  Gnlfm.  1100  Connectnil  Ave.  NW.  #900  Wa^on.  DC  20035 

(Mfn  lolaean  I  Assoaales.  1211  Coonectnit  Ave .  NW.  #700  Washmgton,  DC  20036... 
Do 


Do.. 


■at  W  MmyB.  PO  Bo«  70  Ut»  ftx*.  All  72203 

Graon  i  Nordberg.  CMd.  1701  Pennsylvanu  Avenue.  NW.  #1200  Wasliiiiglm.  DC  20006 .. 

Pate  Gniton,  400  F»st  Street.  NW,  #814  Washngton,  DC  20001  

Calos  A  Giiena.  7227  North  16th  Street  Plwena.  «  85020 

Hak  and  Don,  1455  Pennsvlvana  Ave.  NW,  #1000  Washington.  DC  20004 

Herie  Hatk.  40B  C  Street  «  Washngton.  DC  20002 

Mk  L  Hil.  1016  1691  Street.  NW  Washmglon  DC  20036      

Mat  C  I  Handi.  260  Sorth  Reynokts  Street  #407  Aleundna.  VA  22304 

TtaiHS  H  Hacock.  260  South  Reynolds  Street.  #407  Aleundna.  VA  22304 _.. 

Done  Haper,  1000  Wtan  BM.  Artatton.  VA  22209  

A  I  Hans  I.  425  131)1  SI.  NW  WaAngton,  DC  20004 

Iktet  W  Haimi,  1213  Jefterson  Davs  Hwtiway,  #1400  Arlmiton.  VA  22202 -..., 

Araotl  I  Haven.  1156  15th  Street.  NW,  #1100  Washington,  DC  20005 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Mm  F  Hay.  IMl  K  Street.  NW,  #100  Washmgtai,  DC  20006 

Ust  (Rob)  HeKy  Ir ,  1201  New  Vort  Ave ,  NW  Wasshmfton,  K  2000S 

Bran  tan  Head.  201  Massadaaelts  Ave .  N(.  #C4  WaAngton,  K  20002 


Han  BurcMIe  Ducket  S  Rolhwel,  1025  Thomas  Jeflerson  St ,  NW.  #700  Washngton,  K  20007,, 
Dt „ 


Di- 
li.. 


Ik- 


A  Heifp.  PO  Bo«  711  Honikn.  VA  22O70 

(  Sotetea  1275  K  Street.  NW,  #900 
Do 


K  20005., 


iKk  Lms  HM  Ir ,  2001  L  Street,  NW,  #1000  WsknMn,  K  20036 

Hiblt  Shae  Deal  i  Witkr,  1819  H  St,  NW,  #100  WakMlon,  K  20006.. 
Do. 


)  H.  Hotka,  20  West  Qapnai  Street  Aleiaata,  VA  22301 

Hi|a  t  HatM  555  131k  SI.  NW  Washnftan,  K  200041109 

Do 

I  (  Hat  1001  Pcnsykan  Aw..  NW,  #310  Washafton.  K  20004 

I  i  laik  m  ITtk  St.  mr.  #900  WaskMlan.  DC  20006 

IM  warn  I  tanks.  2111  Witai  BM.  #531  Aifwtai.  VA  22201  3008.. 
ladw  Itapa.  453  New  kney  Am..  SE  Washita.  DC  20003 


a  iMjUi  «.  Hm.  1700  I  SkM.  NW.  #1200  Waskiicta.  K  20006. 
9ani  ■.  M^B.  499  S.  CapU  Stat  SW,  411  Waskwlon.  K  20003 
" '  "  aatat  DC  20031 


nta  P.  WA  nil  19k  Stat  Ml,  #303  Washntki.  DC  20036 

AIM  ItaliRn.  1150  OaMdicK  Am,.  M.  #507  WaikMkn,  K  20036. 

J.  Mm  ktnl  1050  Cawckal  Am..  M.  #760  «Bta«tai.  DC  20036... 

L  kai.  1112  16k  Stat  IM.  #210  WMafkn.  DC  20036 


laiyR.1 


DriM,  #23  »naiil.  MO~21403 

kc  im  H  Stat  mnwMfiBi.  k  20036.. 


Caralas.  kc.  811  Connedicul  Am  .  NW  12tt  Fke  Wa*i«tai,  DC  20006.. 


Caaci  *  Sboni  CaMas.  665  Fiin  Aw  New  Yak.  NY  10022.. 

ioiiaitr-  


inoi 


.  #1195 


K  20006. 


Sinnoti  Hyiek  4  Fix.  Inc  (For  New  United  Motor  Manulaclurmg,  Iw  1 

Sinnatt  Hyiek  i  Fix.  Inc  (For  Port  ol  Oakland) 

Chemcal  ManlKturing  Assn 

American  Nuclear  Energy  Council 

Dominion  Resources.  Inc 

Port  o(  San  Ftamsco 

Virginia  Power 

Amencan  Ambulance  Assn 

Citinns  lor  3  Drug  Free  America 

Eveready 

United  Network  ol  Organ  Sharing 

CoWwell  Banker  Real  Estate  Group 

Capilal  Legislative  Services  (ForUniroyal  Chemcal  Comiunyl 

Capital  Legislative  Services  (For  United  Stales  Tobacco) 

National  Forest  Products  Assn 

Rockwell  International 

Battery  Council  International 

National  Assn  tor  Plastic  Container  Recovery  (NAPCOR) 

WiMerness  Society 

Eagle  Group  (For  Tailored  Baby.  Inc) 

Holland  S  Knigbl  (For  Hialeah  Hospital) 

National  Assn  ol  F%sonnel  Consultants 

National  Coalition  of  Burn  Center  Hospitals 

Human  Services  Forum  on  Government  Relations 

Minnesota  Minmg  and  Manufacturing  Company 

American  Iron  t.  Steel  Institute 

Canadian  Embassy 

I  i  6  Management  Company 

Ministry  of  Ine  Environment 

Province  ol  Manitoba  Department  ol  Natural  Resources 

Cascade  Natural  Gas  Corp 

Motion  Picture  Assn  ol  America,  Inc 

ABBOFORS 

Chugai-Upiohn.  Inc 

ITT  Corporation 

Drinker  Biddle  t,  Reatti  (For  National  Union  Fire  Insurance  Company) 

Humane  Society  ol  tfie  United  States 

American  Acadenw  of  Environmental  Medicine 

Fair  Franchising  doalttion 

BAA  pic 

National  Business  Aircralt  Assn,  Inc 

Pennzol  Co 

Artie  Skipe  Regional  Corp 

California  Nevada  Comm  for  High  Speed  Ground  Transportation 

Chrysler  Corporation 

American  Petroleum  Institute 

Grumman  Corporation 

Tobacco  Institute 

VISA  USA,  Inc,  el  al 

Ad  HkMGA  Group 

International  Brotherhood  of  Boilermakers 

Giant  Industries.  Inc 

Dakota  Wesleyan  University 

Sierra  Qub 

National  Federation  ol  Federal  Empkiyees 

Government  ol  the  Unnn  ol  Burma 

Government  of  the  Unnn  ol  Burma 

Grumman  Corporation 

CIGNA  Corp 

CA£  LINK  Corporation 

White  Fine  t  Verville  (For  Armstrong  Worid  Industries,  Inc) 

While  Fine  &  Verville  (For  Burlington  Northern  Services.  Inc) 

White  Fine  t  Verville  (For  CSX  Corporation) 

White  Fine  S  Verville  (For  MetPath.  Inc) 

Westinghouse  Electric  Corp 

American  Public  Transit  Assn 

National  Corn  Growers  Assn 

Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Export  Controls 

Airshv  International  Ltd 

Carteret  Savings  and  Loan  Assn 

City  ol  Chattanooga 

City  ol  Newark 

Clark  County 

Downey  Savings  and  Loan 

Government  of  the  Virgin  Islands 

Home  Group.  Inc 

Metropolitan  Dade  County  Office  of  County  Manager 

Mutual  Benefit  Life 

New  York  University 

Plulkps  Petrokum  (Company  (Phillips  66) 

Trustees  of  Fknda  bme  t  Avocado 

University  o(  Mednne  and  Dentistry  of  New  lersey 

University  of  Miami 

National  Concrete  Masonry  Assn 

Makwst  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Assn 

United  Mortgage  Corp 

Unisys  Corp 

Alaska  Legal  Services  Corp 

Spokane  Legal  Services  Center 

Mmeral  Polcy  Center 

Oiampon  Flainis  S  Fragrances,  Inc 

CoaMnn  ol  Amencan  Steel  Usmg  Manutacturers 

Council  for  SoM  Waste  Sokitms 

General  Dewtapment  Corp 

Amencan  Counbl  of  Inlematnnal  Personnel 

Winbuni  VanScoyx  i  Hooper  (For  Hallmark  Cards) 

Winkim  VanScoyoc  k  Hoopa  (For  KKR) 

Winbum  VaiScoyn  t.  Hooper  (For  Plifcorp) 

Chevron  USA.  Inc 

Natmal  Council  ol  Agricultural  Employers 

Southern  Cakforma  Eoson  Company 

Waiace  and  Edwards   (For Amencan  Society  ol  Farm  Managers  and  Rural  Appraisers) 

Unocal  Corporation 

Braun  t  Company 

Mame  Relaikrs  Assn  ol  Amenca 

Embassy  of  Turkey 

Totes.  Inc 

Unroyal  Chemical  Company,  Inc 

Scheng-Plough  Corp 
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[mployei/ Client 


Cindy  S  Jackson.  ?06  G  Street,  NE  Wasliinglon.  DC  20002 

vrilliam  P  Jxkson  Jf ,  lackson  t,  Jessup,  PC  3426  N  Wastimgtwi  Boulevard  Arlington,  VA  22201.. 

Jerry  James.  816  Congress  Ave.  #501  Austin.  TX  78701 

T  Oestiy  Jarvis,  1800  N  Kent  Street.  #1120  Arlington.  VA  22209 

Carole  P  Jennings.  7812  12th  Street.  NW  Wasliington.  DC  20012 

Bernard  Johnson.  39«  Jos  Campau  Street  Detroit.  Ml  48207 _.... 

James  W  Jolmson  Jr .  1156  ISth  Street.  NW,  #1019  Washington.  DC  20005 

M  Joseph  Johnson.  1163  Hornet  Ave .  #42  Santa  Rosa,  CA  95403 

Tom  L  Jolinson.  POBox  2185  Austin.  TX  78768 ~ 

Theodore  L  Jones.  412  First  St  SE.  #60  Washington.  DC  20003 

Do,, 


Jones  Day  Reaws  &  Pogue.  1450  G  Street.  NW.  #600  WasHington.  DC  20005-2088.. 


Do 
Do 

Do.. 


Roy  Jordan.  RR  6  Box  147  Slarkville.  MS  39759 

Sherry  F  Kaiman.  122  C  Street.  NW,  #875  Washmglon.  DC  20001 

Michael  [  Kastner,  1350  New  Vofk  Ave,  NW,  #800  Washington,  DC  20005-4797 

Kaye  Scholer  Fierman  Hays  t.  Handler.  901  15th  St .  NW.  #1100  Washington.  DC  20005.. 

Do 

Rotwl  J  fcefe.  444  N  Capitol  Street.  #711  Washington.  DC  20001 

Do 

KHIey  Drye  &  Warren.  2300  M  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20037 


Do,. 
Do- 
Da.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


Paul  A  IMy,  815  Coonecticul  Ave ,  NW  Washington.  DC  20006 

Paul  T  Kelly  1701  Qarendon  Boulevard  Arlington.  VA  22209 — 

Melanie  Kenderdine,  10307  Douglas  Ave  Silver  Spring,  MD  20902 „ , 

Elizabeth  Kepley,  601  Pennsylvania  Ave,  NW,  #901  Washington,  DC  20004 

King  S  Spalding  1730  Pennsylvania  Ave,  NW,  #1200  Washington,  DC  20006 

Ronak)  Kipke.  1016  16th  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

James  C  Kirie  1644  N  77th  Court  Elmwood  Park.  IL  60635 

Kirkpatrick  &  LKkhart.  1800  M  St,.  NW.  S  Lobby.  #900  Washington,  DC  20036 . 
Do.. 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


Sam  Kito  Jr .  5933  E  22nd  Ave  Anchorage,  AK  99504 . 


Do.. 


Sandra  D  Kiellberg.  1133  15th  Street,  NW,  #600  Washington,  DC  20005... 

Ann  Kolker  1616  P  Street,  NW.  #100  Washington.  DC  20036 

Kuykendall  Company,  517  3rd  Street,  SE  Washington.  DC  20003 

Myron  F  Laible.  1212  New  York  Ave.  NW  #1210  Washington.  DC  20005.. 
Robert  Umb.  1627  Eye  St.  NW  Washington.  DC  20006 


Henry  Lancaster  Inc.  550  West  Seventti  Ave,.  #1395  PC  Box  10-3461  Anchorage.  AK  99510.. 

Roger  W  Langsdorl.  1600  M  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

George  D  Lapointe.  444  North  Capitol  Washington,  DC  20001 

Peter  J  Larkin,  1750  K  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20006 

Laxalt  Washington  Perilo  &  Dubuc,  1120  Connecticut  Ave ,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

Do 

Do 

David  A  Lett,  12908  Three  Sisters  Road  Potomac,  MD  20854 

Mary  James  Legatski,  1330  Connecticut  Ave,  NW,  #300  Washinrton,  DC  20036 

Arnokl  H  Leibowitz.  1707  H  Street.  NW,  #500  Washington.  OC  20036 

Terry  L  Leitzell.  One  Thomas  Circle.  NW.  #900  Washington.  DC  20005 


Do,. 


Leventhal  Senter  t  Lerman,  2000  K  Street,  NW,  #600  Washington,  DC  20006-1803... 

Do 

Lome  0,  Uechty,  5080  Spectrum  Drive,  #1200E  Dallas,  TX  75248 

Upsen  Whitlen  i  Diamond,  1725  OeSales  St ,  NW.  #800  Washington.  K  20036 


Do.. 


Loomis  Owen  Fellman  &  Howe.  2020  K  St.  NW,  #800  Washinston.  DC  20006 

Alan  MacLeod,  2000  K  Street.  NW  8th  Fkxx  Washington.  DC  20006 

Kieran  Mahoney,  Capitol  Strategists  1220  19th  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

Mail  Advertising  Service  Assn.  Tnt .  7315  Wisconsin  Ave ,  #440W  Belhesda,  MD  20814.. 

Anthony  S  Makns.  1101  Connectcut  Ave,,  NW.  #510  Washington.  DC  20036 

Manatos  t.  Manatos.  Inc.  1750  New  York  Ave.  NW.  #210  Washington.  OC  20006., 


Manatt  Phelps  Rottienberg  &  Phillips,  1200  New  Hampshire  Ave,,  NW,  #200  Washington.  OC  20036.. 


Do, 


Albert  Manville  II.  1244  19th  Street.  NW  Washington.  OC  20036 

Cynthia  Mason,  1225  Eye  Street,  NW,  #1100  Washington,  DC  20005.. 

Scott  D  Mason.  6071  Village  Bend  Drive  #102  Dallas.  TX  75206 

Alan  R  Mauk.  1201  New  York  Avenue.  NW  Washington.  DC  20005., 


Mayer  Brown  t  Piatt.  2000  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  NW,  #6500  Washington.  DC  20006 

Maiy  E  McAulltte  555  Tliirteenth  Street,  NW.  #450  West  Columbu  Square  Washinjton.  OC  20004.. 
McAuliffe  Kelly  Ratfaelli  S  Siemens.  555  New  Jersey  Ave,.  NW.  #880  Washington.  DC  20001 


Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


Robert  A  McConnell.  1050  Connecticut  Ave .  NW.  #900  Washington.  DC  20036.. 


Do.. 
Do.. 


Donna  A  McCutah,  1111  14th  Street.  NW.  #900  Washinjton.  DC  20005 

Jack  McDonald.  1001  Pennsyhnnia  Avenue.  NW.  #625-S  (Washington.  DC  20004.. 


Do.. 


Jack  McDonald  Co,  1001  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  NW.  #625-5  Washington.  DC  20004 „ 

Do — 

McElroy  i  Associates,  600  New  Hampshire  Ave .  NW.  #1010  Washington,  DC  20037 - 

mil)  McGure,  1225  Eye  Street.  nC#1100  Washington.  OC  20005 .-r^;;;;-":-  vvi,-,;v;V" 

Mdntyn  Kahn  *  Kruse  Co   LPA.  The  GaHeria  S  Towers  At  Erieview  1301  East  Nmth  Street.  #1200  Cleveland.  OH  44114.. 

KatMew  McKag,  105  East  22nd  Street  New  Yorti.  NY  10010 

Ira  t  McKcever.  1224  17th  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

Patrick  M  Mdjin.  1000  Vennont  Avwue.  NW,  #1000  Washington,  OC  20005 „ _ 

John  R  Mdamn,  1101  17th  Street,  NW,  #400  Washington,  DC  20036 ~ 

Rosemaiy  McManus,  3900  Wisconsin  Ave ,  NW  Washmttoo,  K  20016 

McNair  Law  Firm,  PA..  1155  15th  Street.  NW.  #400  Washington,  DC  20005 


Do.. 


Kathfvn  M  McNamara,  633  Pennsyhrania  Avenue.  NW.  #600  WasNngton,  X  20004.. 

Michael  J  Mcltonaia,  1800  M  Street,  NW,  #750  South  Washington,  DC  20036 

Mead  Data  Central  Inc,  9393  Spnngtwo  Pike  PO  Box  933  Dayton,  OH  4S401 

Sandra  K^  Mefedrth,  1818  N  Street,  NW  Washington,  OC  20036 

Do 


Evergreen  Assaiates,  LM  (for  Suffolk  County  New  York) 
PeefSes  Industries,  Inc 
ATC-OayDesta  Communications 
Student  Conservation  Association  (SCA) 
American  Academy  ol  Nurse  Practitioners 

United  States  Beet  Sugar  Assn 

M  J  Johnson  Company  (ForSyai  Industries,  Inc) 

Associated  General  Contractors  ol  Texas 

Lalourche  Telephone  Company,  Inc 

South  Central  Bell  Telephone 

Chevy  Chase  Savings  Bank 

Preussag  A  G 

Southern  California  Edison  Company 

United  Savings  of  America 

Robert  A  Rapoza  Associates  (Foi  National  Ruiai  Health  Assn) 

National  Truck  Equipment 

Benjamin  Moore  &  Co 

Educational  Media,  Inc 

Keefe  Company  (For  Alarm  Industry  Communicaiions  Committee) 

Keefe  Company  (For  international  PuWic  Relations  Co,  Ltd) 

City  of  Baltimore 

Coalition  to  Preserve  the  Low  Income  Housing  Tax  Credit 

Counal  lot  Ruial  Housing  4  Development 

Great  Westetn  Financial  Cotpotafon 

GA  Technotogies,  Inc 

National  Glass  Assn 

National  Independent  Automobile  Dealers  Assn 

National  Leased  Housing  Assn 

Fotd  Motof  Company 

American  Chiropractic  Assn 

National  Machine  Tool  Buildets  Assn 

Focus  on  the  Family 

GPIA-Animal  Drug  Alliance 

National  Federation  of  Fedetal  Empolyees 

Metro  Water  Reclamation  Districl  of  Gieatet  Chicago 

H  F  Ahmanson  &  Co 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  of  Boston 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  of  Cincinnati 

Fedetal  Home  Loan  Bank  of  New  Yorti 

GoMman  Sachs  &  Co 

Kito,  Inc  (Fot  North  Stope  Borough) 

Kito,  Inc  (ForSealaska  Corporation) 

Maritime  Institute  for  Research  S  Industrial  DeveWpment 

National  Women  s  Law  Center 

Cherokee  Productions,  Inc 

Outdoor  Advertising  Assn  ol  America,  Inc 

McGuite  Woods  Battle  8  Boothe  (Fot  Armstrong  World  Industries,  Inc) 

McGuire  Woods  Battle  &  Boothe  I  For  Combined  Sewer  Overttow) 

BP  Expiotation  (Alaska),  Inc 

ITT  Corporation 

International  Assn  of  Fish  and  Wildlife  Agencies 

Food  Marketing  Institute 

Appraisal  Fouridation 

BTS  Development  Corp 

Home  Group 

ECl  International,  inc 

Synthetic  Organic  Chemical  Manufacturers  Assn 

Cameron  Hornbostel  &  Butterman  (Fot Hebrew  Immigrant  Aid  Society  (HIAS)) 

Bogle  &  Gates  (for  Northern  Jaeger) 

Bogle  S  Gates  (for  Wright  Schuchart,  Inc) 

Committee  fot  America's  Copyright  Community 

Copyright  Remedies  Coalition 

Federal  Asset  Disposition  Assn 

Pioneer  Seed  Co,  Inc 

Rolls  Royce,  Inc 

National  Assn  of  Theatre  Owners 

National  Committee  to  Preserve  Social  Secuiity  and  Medicare 

Atania  American  Dvic  League 

National  Rifle  Assn  of  America 

City  of  San  Francisco 

United  Aitlines 

Veto  Beach  Oceanfront  Investors  Limited  Partnership 

Defenders  of  Wiktiife 

Handgun  Control  Inc 

Beet  Drinkers  of  America 

Amencan  Pubic  Transit  Assn 

Vukan  Materials  Company  Midwest  Division 

Union  Pacific  Corporation 

Arlington  Cancer  Center 

cosftp 

Dean  Witter  Realty 

Gulf  Coast  Waste  Disposal  Authority 

Lincoln  Property  Co 

Umd'sUS 

Philip  Moms  Co 

Sweetenet  Usets  Assn 

Taytoi  t.  Mizell 

Alyeska  Pipeline  Setvice  Co 

Gibson  Dunn  S  Ctutcher  (ForMacAndrews  i  Forties  Holdings.  Inc) 

Gibson  Dunn  8  Ctutcher  (fotWespar  Financial  Services,  Inc) 

National  Apartment  Assn 

Jack  McDonaW  Co  (for  Minotco  SocieIc  Anonyme) 

Jack  McOonak)  Co  (FotWMW  Machinery,  Inc) 

Minorco  Societe  Anonyme 

WMW  Machinery,  Inc 

OAAA 

Handgun  Control,  Inc 

Community  Service  Society 

Westetn  Coal  Ttaffic  League 

Rowan  8  Blevntt  Inc  (foiCosmelic  Toiletry  and  Fragrance  Assn) 

American  Ptesident  Companies,  Ltd 

fannie  Mae 

Edison  Electric  Institute 

State  of  Hawaii 

Dean  Witter  ReynoWs,  Inc 

International  Adwsets.  Inc 

OGA  Intetnational.  Inc  (Fot  Dit  IntI  AH  of  the  Gen  Del  lor  Armements) 
DGA  International,  Inc  (fotSofreavia) 
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Employw/Qiefll 


Do 

Fctd.  C  Meyn  Jr.  2121  San  Junto  Slieel.  #2500  Dallas,  n  75266-0164 

Meycn  t  Associate.  412  Fust  SI .  S£.  #40  Waslimjton,  DC  20003 

Mcluels  i  Kfehne.  PC.  1726  M  SI.  NW,  #500  WasHmglon,  DC  20036 

Ednwid  Mwzwnski.  215  Pennsytvania  Am  .  Sf  WaslMiiton.  DC  20003 

Brent  V  B  l*fcr,  4207  South  7tti  Road  Wington.  VA  22204 

Edwvd  C  Wks.  6269  Fianconia  Road  AJenandfia.  VA  22310 

Frame  Mto.  1627  lamonl  Street.  NW.  Apt  #41  WasHington.  DC  20010 

Mvye  I  Mto.  1200  East  Capitol  Street.  NE.  #6  Wastiington,  DC  20002 

■fekf  (  ClKvatB.  Oitd,  655  15lh  SI ,  NW,  #900  Wastiington,  K  20005-5701... 

Do 

IMer  Cassidy  Liiroca  i  lewn.  2555  M  St ,  NW.  #500  Washington.  DC  20037... 
IMer  Hamilton  Sndei  S  Odom.  PD  Box  46  MoMe,  AL  36601 


Do.. 


J  Rotol  Mntef.  1130  Connectcul  Ave.  IM.  #830  Washington.  DC  20036 

W  a  Chamm  Mitchell.  1455  Pennsylvania  Ave.  NW.  #525  Washington.  DC  20004.. 

Montana  Market  Devekpnient  Co.  305  West  Mercury  St .  #307  Butte.  MT  59701 

Afeert  W  Moore.  7901  WestparH  Dnve  Mclean.  VA  22102 

AIMS  J  Moore.  7227  North  16lt\  Street  Plioenu.  AZ  85020 

Sue  MarUand  Moreland.  918  North  Carolina  Avenue.  SE  Washington.  DC  20003 „. 

Momson  t  Foerster,  2000  Pennsylvania  Ave ,  NW  Washington,  DC  20006 


Dl. 
k.. 
Oi.. 
Dl.. 
Dl.. 
D).. 
0).. 
{to.. 


L  Morton.  910  16th  Street.  NW.  #402  Washmgton.  DC  20006 

Mupliy  t  Faucette.  5101  Wisconsin  Ave.  NW.  #508  Washington.  DC  20016.. 


118  N  3td  Street  4tli  Floor  PhMHpliia.  PA  19106 


I  J 

Roherl  1  Muigan.  655  15lh  Street.  NW.  #350  Washington.  DC  20005 

Paul  J  Myer,  600  Maryland  Ave   SW  #605-607  Washington.  DC  20024-2520 

MHO  Industrial  Forun.  900  Seventeenth  Street.  NW.  #1100  Washington.  DC  20006 

DavH  Scan  Nance.  808  17th  Street.  NW,  #300  Wasshmgton,  DC  20006-3910 

Mart  «.  Nasseri.  1275  H  Street.  NW,  #850  Washington.  K  20005 

Nalaial  A«  Traffic  Controllers  Assn.  444  N  Capitol  Street.  NW.  #845  Washington,  DC  20001 

National  Assn  of  Postmasters  of  the  United  Stales,  4212  King  Street  AJeiundria.  VA  22302 

Nahonal  Chid  Care  Assn.  920  Green  Street  Conyers,  GA  30207 

National  Coalition  for  the  Rehab  ol  Fed  Insured  Institutions.  1730  Pennsylvania  Ave.  NW,  #350  Washington.  K  20036.. 

Natmal  Day  Care  CoaMm,  68  Lancia  Dnve  East  Norwich.  NY  11732 

Natmal  Grocers  Assn.  1825  Samuel  Morse  Drive  Reslon,  VA  22090 

National  Heareig  Ad  Soaely,  20361  Middletefl  Livonia,  Ml  48152 

Nah«^  Gas  Vehde  Coaktion.  Too  Ufayette  Centre  1133  21st  Street.  NW.  #500  Washington.  DC  20036 

IsaM  M  Navanele.  810  First  Street.  NW.  3td  H  Washington,  DC  20002 

Nei  I  Company.  Inc.  815  Connecticut  Ave   NW.  #800  Washington.  K  20006 


Do. 


Hart  E  Nelson.  555  13th  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20004.. 
Do.. 


Do 


James  E  0'Conr«x.  1101  15th  Street.  NW.  #400  Washington.  K  20005 

Mey  I  O'Connor.  1601  Duke  Street  Alexandria.  VA  22314 

O'Connor  i  Hannao.  1919  Ptnnsykiana  Ave.,  NW,  #800  Washington.  DC  20006.. 


Do 
Do.. 

to.. 
to.. 

to.. 


Karen  O'DonneH.  1957  E  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20006      

James  A.  O'Maley,  555  New  Jersey  Ave ,  NW.  #255  Washington,  DC  20001.. 

Joseph  W  O'Neil.  563  Gregory  Ave ,  Apt  3A  Glendale  Heights.  11  60139 

O'Neri  and  AHiy.  PC.  1310  19th  Street.  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

Do 


Do., 
to., 
to.. 


John  T  OlhHriie.  1850  M  Street.  NW  Washington.  X  20036 _.- 

J  Dens  OToole.  1120  Conneclicul  Avenue.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

Lawrence  Oben.  400  W  I5th.  #417  Austin.  TX  78701  

Oppemian  t  Paqun.  1401  New  Vork  Ave ,  NW  #730  Washington.  K  20005.. 

Thomas  J  Owere.  PC  Box  12266  Seattle.  WA  98102  

Do 


Do.. 


Pafons  t  Donnely  Grow,  bic .  1255  23rd  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20037 

Jonathan  R  Parel.  18S0  M  Street.  NW  Washmgton.  K  20036 

hny  and  Romar*  Associates.  Inc.  233  Constituhon  Avenue.  NE  Washington.  DC  20002 
Do 


Pannersh<i  on  Health  Benefits  and  Employment.  PO  Box  27414  Washmgton,  DC  20038.. 

C  lames  Path.  1133  15lh  Street.  NW,  #600  Washington,  DC  20005 

Thomas  B  Patton.  2000  K  Street.  NW.  #201  Washington.  DC  20006 , 

Patton  Boggs  i  Blow.  2550  M  SI .  NW  Washington.  K  20037 

Do 


Do. 

to.. 
to., 
to 

to., 
to.. 


fat  HasMfs  bMifskT  t  lUm.  I0»  Oonnectiait  Avena,  NW,  #1200  Utelailn.  K  20036.. 
to.. 


Lk  Pedursky.  1101  15th  Street.  NW.  #400  Washington.  DC  20005 

RaaM  G.  Pence.  PO  Box  781  Hemdon.  VA  22070 

Gordon  A.  Peleis.  9191  West  Tutp  Dnve  Cokanhus.  IN  47201 

Mary  Fraces  Peters.  1625 1  Street,  NW.  #612  Washmgton.  DC  20006 

Peyar  Asniates,  he,  1000  Vennont  Ave ,  NW.  #400  Washington.  DC  20005 
to.. 


Pton  Bil  t  DoMl.  1200  litk  St.,  NW,  #1000  Washmgton,  DC  20036.. 
to. 
to.. 


PM»  Hita*  t  SMio.  1667  «  St.  NW,  #1100  Washmgton,  K  20006 „.. 

Eji*  d.  Pipe.  PO  Box  3556  Washrngton.  K  20007 

Pen  PizM,  733  ISIh  Street,  NW.  #912  Washmgton.  DC  20005 

iSl  L  Plesser.  1200  19lh  St .  NW  Waskngton.  K  20036 

E  II  Ptad.  400  Firal  Street,  NW,  #704  Washmgton,  K  20001 

John  Pomerani  1319  F  Street  NW.  #300  Wadngton.  K  20004 

An  L  Ponpii.  1023  15(h  Street.  NW,  #300  Warington.  K  20005 

R  Qflon)  Poller.  70  West  Maiiaai  Street  Chcago,  II  60602 

POMi  btttn  has  i  Munihy,  1001  Pcmsyhrana  Ave .  NW.  6th  Fkn  Washmgton.  DC  20004.. 
to. 


Prate  Seen  DooMk  I  Fanner.  1600  M  Street  NW.  7th  Floor  Washmgton.  DC  20036 

Preston  Ttarpnson  Elks  t  Hoknan.  1735  New  Voik  Avenue.  NW.  #500  Washington.  DC  20006.. 


OGA  International.  Inc   (ForSNECMA) 

Central  and  South  West  Corp 

American  Sheep  Industry 

Medco  Conlainmeni  Services,  Inc 

U  S  PuWic  Interest  Research  Group 

American  Group  Practice  Assn 

City  ol  Pompano  Beach,  Florida 

Ramtnw  Lobby.  Inc 

distal  Services.  Ltd 

Great  Northern  Insured  Annuity  Corp 

United  States  Fidelity  and  Guaranty  Company 

Independent  Insurance  Agents  ol  America.  Inc.  et  al 

American  Pioneer  Corporation 

Honolulu  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Assn 

Southern  Company  Services,  Inc 

R  J  ReynoMs  Tobacco  Company 

Madison  PuMk  Affairs  Group 

NMTBA 

Giant  Industries.  Inc 

Lusk  Company 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  of  Seattle 

Ford  Motor  Co 

Rn  Grande  Valley  Sugar  Growers 

Financial  Assistance  Inequity  Relief  Coalition  (FAIR) 

Franklin  Federal  Savings  Bank 

HousehoW  International  Corp 

Long  Island  Savincs  Bank 

Pelican  Homestead  and  Savings  Assn 

Provident  Federal  Savings  Bank,  FSB,  el  al 

Star  Stales  Corp 

Talman  Home  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Assn 

United  Savings  ol  Texas,  FSB 

Beer  Drinkers  ol  America 

Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield  Assn 

Northern  Telecom  Inc 

Stewart  and  Stewart 
Cascade  Natural  Gas  Corp 


Nalnnal  Council  of  La  Raza 

Government  of  Jamaica 

Republic  of  Guinea 

McCamish  Martin  Brown  t.  Loeltler  (ForCentral  and  South  West  Corp) 

McCamish  Martin  Brown  S  Loeltler  (For  Citicorp) 

McCamish  Martin  Brown  S  Loeffler  (For  United  Services  Automobile  Assn) 

National  Council  of  Savings  Institutions 

Society  ol  American  Florists 

Citizens  Savings  and  Loan 

Alfredo  Criatiani 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  of  Seattle 

Forstmann  Little  &  Co 

J  C  Penney  Company  Inc 

Perpetual  Savings  Bank 

Associated  General  Contractors  ol  America 

Outdoor  Advertising  Assn  ol  America  (ForVern  Clark  &  Associates) 

Beer  Drinkers  of  America 

American  Bankers  Assn 

Beth  Israel  Hospital 

Coalition  oi  Boston  Teaching  Hospitals 

New  England  Medical  Center 

University  Hospital 

Securities  Induslry  Assn 

US  League  of  Savings  Institutions 

Texas  Goixl  Roads/Transportation  Assn 

West  Publishing  Company 

Continental  Savings  Bank 

Paatic  First  Financial  Corp 

Unwersity  Federal  Savings  t,  loan 

Government  ol  tlie  Republic  ol  Transkei 

Securities  Indusliy  Assn 

Elanco  Products 

Genentech 

Maritime  Institute  lor  Reseach  S  Industrial  Devekipment 

North  American  Ptiilips  Corporation 

Alaska  Crab  Coalition 

Avon  Products,  Inc 

Be  Corporation 

Fundacion  Pro  Imagen  de  Columbia 

Gana-A'Voo,  Limited 

Olympic  Fibers 

Seafood  Wholesalers,  Ix 

Specialty  Sealoods 

Allegheny  Power  System  Inc,  et  al 

New  Thrift  Owners  Group 

National  Council  ol  Savings  Institutions 

National  Concrete  Masoniy  Assn 

Girl  Scouts  of  the  USA 

Jacques  Borel  Enterprises,  Inc 

Mai^Andrews  i  Forbes  Hoktings,  Inc 

American  College  ol  Osteopathic  Surgeons 

Amgen 

Soiity  ol  Critical  Care  Mediane 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  ol  San  Francisco 

Amencan  Meat  Institute 

National  Center  lor  Clinical  Infant  Programs 

Piper  1  Marbury  (For  Mead  Data  Central,  Inc) 

United  Transportation  Union 

HALT 

American  Veterinary  Medical  Assn 

Bell  Bcwd  i  Lkjyd  ( For  Tiavek:ade,  Ltd) 

PuUc  Service  Company  ol  Indiana.  Ik 

Repubkc  ol  Patau 

Saizgittei,  AG 

Natunal  Private  Truck  Council 


May  18,  1989 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


9659 


Organization  w  IndivKhul  Filing 


Employef/CIienI 


WzaDeth  C  Price,  3803  Executive  Ave .  #D21  Alexandria.  VA  22305 

Peter  0  Prowitt,  1101  17th  Street.  NW,  #400  Washington,  DC  20036 

Prudential  Insurance  Co  of  America.  lUO  Connecticut  Ave  Washington.  DC  2003i.. 

Putlic  Relations  International.  Ltd.  801  S  Detroit  Avenue  Tulsa,  OK  74120 

Pulilic  Strategies.  620  Congress.  #310  Austin.  TX  78701 

Thomas  W  fiircell.  1730  Noth  Lyon  Street  Armgton,  VA  22209 

Alex  Radm.  1200  New  Hamfishire  Ave..  NW,  #507  Washington.  DC  20036 

Thomas  F  Railstack,  2000  Hi  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

Do 


Do,, 


Retiecca  G  Range,  1201  Pennsylvania  Ave,  NW,  #300  Washington,  DC  20004 

Robert  A  Rapoza  Associates,  Inc,  122  C  Street,  NW,  #  875  Washington,  DC  20001., 

Keoneth  E  Raske,  555  West  57th  Street  New  York,  N¥  10019 

Larry  Rasky,  188  I  Street  South  Boston.  MA  02127 

Bruce  A  Ray,  Bruce  Ray  «  Company  420  C  Street,  NE  Washington,  DC  20002 


Do., 


Hetene  Rayder,  1020  19th  Street,  NW,  #600  Washington,  DC  20036 

dark  E  Rector  Jr.  1400  K  Street.  NW.  #1000  Washington,  DC  20005 

Mary  Reed.  600  Maryland  Ave.  Sw.  #700  Washington.  DC  20024 

Joseph  M  Rees  Francis  Mcginnis  &  Rees,  Inc  lOOO  Potomac  Street.  NW.  #401  Washingtoo,  DC  20007.. 


Do.. 


Roherl  S  Reese  )r ,  1875  Eye  Street,  NW,  #500  Washington,  DC  20006,,, 
Burke  G  Reilly,  815  Coonecticul  Ave ,  NW,  #900  Washington,  DC  20006.. 

Paul  C  Rettig,  50  F  Street,  NW,  #1100  Washington,  DC  20001 

John  C  Richardson.  101  Park  Avenue  New  York.  NY  10178 . 


John  G  Richardson,  1130  Connecticut  Ave,  NW,  #830  Washington,  DC  20036 

Max  Richtman,  2000  K  Street,  NW  8th  Fk)or  Washington,  DC  20006 

Rwers  Trainor  Doyle  i  Leicht,  Inc,  One  Catamore  Blvd  East  Providence,  Rl  02914 
Rwkm  Radler  Dunne  t  Bayh.  1575 1  Street.  NW.  #1025  Washington,  DC  20005,, 


Do.. 
Do,, 


William  A  Roberts,  444  North  Capitol  St.,  #711  Washington,  OC  20001., 


Do.. 


Tom  Robinson.  1400  Eye  Street.  NW  Washington.  OC  20005 

Robmson  Lake  Lerer  &  Montgomery.  1667  K  St..  NW.  #900  Washington.  DC  20006.. 

Phillip  Rodenberg.  1400  K  Street.  NW,  #801  Washington,  DC  20005. 

George  L  Rolotson.  PO  Box  18300  Greensboro.  NC  27419 

J  Patrick  Rowland.  918  16th  St.  NW.  #601  Washington.  DC  20OO6 

Rowland  Government  Relations.  918  16th  Street,  NW.  #601  Washington,  OC  20006 .. 


Do- 


Robert  S  Royer.  1747  Pennsylvania  Ave..  NW.  #1200  Washington.  DC  20006.. 
Do 


Do.. 


Royer  Shacknai  I.  Mehle.  1747  Pennsyhrania  Avenue.  NW.  #900  Washington.  DC  20006 

Do 

William  Russell  &  Associates.  Inc.  1701  Pennsylvania  Ave .  NW.  #1000  Washington.  OC  20006.. 
Charles  Ryan  Assaiates.  Inc,  1110  Vermont  Avenue.  NW,  #820  Washington.  DC  20005 


Do,. 
Do.. 


Lawrence  E.  Sabbath.  918  16th  Street.  NW.  #601  Washington.  OC  20006., 
Do 


tievm  M  Sabo.  1100  17th  Street,  NW,  #1203  Washington,  DC  20036 

Myron  G.  Sandiler  III,  1001  Pennsylvania  Ave,  NW,  #625-South  Washington.  DC  20004.. 


James  D  Santini.  1101  King  Street.  #350  Alexandria.  VA  22314.. 
Eric  Sapirstein.  1333  H  St .  NW.  #400  Washington.  DC  20005.. 


Charles  P  Saunders.  1130  Connecticut  Ave.  NW.  #830  Washington.  OC  20036 

Schagrin  Associates.  1112  16th  St..  NW.  #200  Washington.  OC  20036 

Schnader  Harrison  Segal  i  Lewis.  Suite  1000  1111  19tH  St .  NW  Washington.  OC  20036 

Sheiri  Ann  Schultz.  lOO  Maryland  Ave.  NE  Washington.  OC  20OO2 

Elinor  Schwartz.  318  S  Abingdon  Street  Arlington,  VA  22204 

Securities  Industry  Assn,  1850  M  Street,  NW  Washington,  OC  20036 

Pamela  Sederholm.  1735  New  York  Avenue,  NW  Washington,  DC  20006 

Carl  J  Seiberlich.  1101  17th  Street.  NW.  #400  Washington.  DC  20036 

Jeriy  A  Shaw.  832  S  20th  Street  Arlington.  VA  22202-2614 

Mary  Sheckelhoff.  1000  Potomac  Street.  NW.  #401  Washington.  OC  20007 

Do ~. 

Sidley  &  Austin.  1722  Eye  Street.  NW  Washington.  OC  20006 

Andrew  Siegel.  100  Maryland  Ave ,  NE  Washington,  DC  20002 


Simon  t.  Company,  Inc,  1001  Connecticut  Ave ,  NW  #435  Washington,  DC  20036 

Donna  L  Singletary,  600  Maryland  Ave,  SW,  #700  Washington,  DC  20024 

Skadden  Arps  SUte  Meagher  &  Fkim,  1440  New  York  Avenue,  NW  Washington.  M  20005.. 

Do 

William  B  Skit.  68  Lancia  Drive  East  Norwich.  NY  11732 

Jonathan  Slade.  444  North  Capitol  St.  NW.  #711  Washington.  DC  20001 


Do. 


R  Barry  Sleight.  5840  Cameron  Run  Terrace.  #1413  Alexandria.  VA  22303 

Snyder  Ball  l&isei  &  Assa.  Inc.  499  S  Capitol  St .  SW.  #520  Washington.  OC  20O03.. 


Do.. 


Spatber  and  Associates.  Inc.  1325  Pennsylvania  Ave.  NW.  #500  Washington.  OC  20006.. 


Oo.. 
Do.. 


Ray  L.  Spkiler.  444  North  Capilol  Street.  NW.  #845  Washington.  DC  20001.. 

Lisa  M  Sprague.  1615  H  Street.  NW  Washington.  OC  20062 

David  SlawiS,  201  Massachusettes  Ave .  NE  Washington.  OC  20002 

Steptoe  &  Johnson.  1330  Connecticut  Ave .  NW  Washington.  OC  20036 

Do.. 

Oo.. 


Do.. 


Paula  Stem,  1133  Connecbcul  Ave .  NW,  #1000  Washington.  DC  20036 

Terence  P  Stewart.  808  17th  Street.  NW.  #300  Washington.  OC  20006-3910 

Steven  F  Stockmeyer,  499  South  Capitol  Street.  SE  #103  Washington.  OC  20004.. 

Ann  E  W  Stone.  1315  Duke  Street  Alexandria.  VA  22314 

Stephen  E  Storch.  1331  Pennsyhrania  Ave.  NW.  #550  Washington.  OC  20004 

Donald  B,  Studley,  127  Brookmoor  Road  Avon,  0  06001 

Jay  R  Sullivan,  2300  M  Street.  NW.  #130  Washington.  DC  20037 

Sullivjn  i  Woreestet.  1025  Connecticut  Ave .  NW  Washington,  DC  20036.. 


Thomas  M.  Susman,  1001  Pennsyhrania  Ave .  NW.  #1200tS  Washington.  DC  20004 . 


Do.. 


Suthertand  AsbiU  t.  Brennan.  1275  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  NW.  #1000  Washington.  K  20004 

Stephen  L  Swann.  1005  North  Glebe  Road,  #250  Arlington.  VA  22201 ^.... 

David  L  Swanson.  Crall  k  Loesch  1050  Thomas  Jefferson  St .  NW.  6th  Fl  Washington,  K  20007.. 

Swdter  (  Berlin.  Chtd.  3000  K  Street,  NW.  #300  Washington.  DC  20007 

Do 

RonaM  L  Tanmen.  1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  NW,  #1201  Washington,  DC  20006 


Do.. 
Do.. 


Gene  Taylor.  453  New  Jersey  Ave.,  SE  Wishingtoii.  DC  20003.. 

Do 

Do 


Tele-Communications,  Inc 

American  President  Companies,  Ltd 

Madison  Public  Attairs  Group  Inc 

Sammons  Enterprises,  Inc 

Printing  Industries  ol  America,  Inc 

Radm  \  Associates  Inc  (For  Washington  Public  Power  Supply  System) 

Graham  S  James  (For.American  Hawaii  Cruisesi 

Graham  &  James  (For  R  R  Donnelley  &  Sons  Company  i 

Graham  &  James  (For  StKk  Intormatno  Group) 

Texas  Air  Corp 

Rural  America 

Greater  New  Yorti  Hospital  Assn 

National  Cat*  Television  Assn 

Cumberland  Packing  Company 

United  Gerei  Institutions 

American  Express  Company 

American  Ai^ertising  Federation 

National  Federation  ol  Indepentent  Business  (NFIB) 

National  Assn  ol  Personnel  Consultants 

National  Coalition  Burn  Center  Hospitals 

Philip  Morns  Management  Corp 

Ford  Motor  Company 

American  Hospital  Assn 

Morgan  Lewis  &  Bockius  ( For  Underwriters  at  Lkiyd's,  London) 

Soumern  Company  Services,  Inc 

National  Committee  to  Preserve  Social  Security  and  Medicare 

Madison  Public  Affairs  Group,  Inc 

Asset  Managers  Coalition 

Merrill  Lynch  t,  Co,  Ins 

Texas  Savings  t  Loan  League 

Keefe  Company  (For  Hillsborough  Area  Regional  Transit) 

Keefe  Company  (For  Tom  Bulger  S  Co  (lor  County  of  Fairtu)) 

Sierra  Club  Legal  Defense  Fund 

Alan  Games  top 

General  Aviation  Manufacturers  Assn 

CIBA-GEIGY  Corp 

Rowland  GovernmenI  Relations  (ForGE  Plastics  i 

G  E  Plastics 

Security  Companies  Organized  tor  Legislative  Action  (SCOIA) 

Finanaal  Security  Assurance 

MacAndrews  t,  Forbes  Holdings  Inc 

Pfizer  Inc 

Pfizer,  Inc 

Securities  Industry  Assn 

Golbal  Broadcasting  System 

Cobol  Energy  Corporation 

Massey  Coal  Services,  Inc 

(For  Oregon  Assn  of  Hospitals) 

Rowland  GovernmenI  Relations  (ForG  E  Plastics) 

Rowland  GovernmenI  Relations    (For  Security  Companies  Organized  tor   Legislative  Adnn 

(SCOLA)) 
Financial  Executives  Institute 
Jack  McDonald  Co  (For  Minorco  Sociele  Anonyme) 
Jack  McOonakl  Co  (For  WMW  Machinery,  Inc) 
Coeur  DAIene  Mines 

ENS  Resources,  Inc  (For  Orange  County  Sanitation  Districts) 
Southern  Company  Services,  Inc 
Weirton  Steel  Corporation 
Toyota  Motor  Corporate  Services  USA,  Inc 
Council  for  a  Livable  World 
State  ol  Washington  Oepartment  of  Natural  Resources 

American  Institute  of  Architects 

American  President  Companies,  Ltd 

Research  &  Management  Associates  (For  Bio  National  Corporation) 

California  Department  of  Education 

National  Assn  of  Personnel  Consultants 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  ol  Chicago 

Council  for  a  Livable  Work) 

Elkhart,  IN 

National  Federation  of  Independent  Business  (NFIB) 

Bethlehem  Steel  Corp 

Time,  Inc 

National  Day  Care  CoalitKXi 

Hadassah  Medical  Relief  Organization 

International  Advisors.  Inc 

CFIDS  Assn 

Alkiy  Surfaces 

PSNBA 

Service  Engineering  Company 

Appleton  Papers,  Inc 

National  Volunteer  Fire  Council 

Tobacco  Institute 

National  Air  Traffic  Controllers  Assn 

United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce 

National  Corn  Growers  Assn 

Coast  Savings  and  Loan  Assn 

Commercial  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Assn 

Glendale  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Assn 

MeraBank 

Coalition  of  American  Steel  Using  Manufacturers 

(For  Stewart  S  Stewart) 

Sixkmeyer  i  Company  (For  Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corp) 

Conserative  Alliance 

Commodity  Exchange  Inc 

Northeast  Utilities  Service  Company 

Murphy  4  Oemory  (For  Parsons  Brinckerhoft  Ouade  i  Douglas) 

American  Petroleum  Institute 

Ropes  t  Gray  (For  Digital  Eguiptment  Corp) 

Resolve,  Inc 

First  Financial  Management  Corp 

Combustion  Engineering 

Assn  ol  Data  Processing  Service  Organizations  (AOAPSO) 

Software  Publishers  As5i 

Tammen  Group  (For&ay  Research,  Inc) 

Tammen  Group  (For  Johnson  Controls,  Inc) 

Tammen  Group  (For  Population-Environment  Balance) 

Gene  Taylot  Associates,  Inc  (For  Eagle-Picher  Industries,  Inc) 

Gene  Taylor  Associates,  Inc  (For  Empire  Distret  Electric  Company) 

Gene  Taylor  Associates,  Ik  (For  FAG  Bearings  Corporation) 
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Orgini^atnn  or  IndivKtiul  Miing 


tmploytt/ClienI 


Do 


Suny  Tiyto.  6269  Franxmu  Road  Alaandria.  VA  ??310 

Rnly  Tudi.  POBoi  141;D49  Alexaidra.  VA  22313     

Pal  M  Tmlo.  1090  Vwmoni  A«   NW  #1200  Waslwigtm,  K  20005 _ 

JosKui  P  Temita.  1800  Ibssactiusens  Aye .  NW  Washingtoo.  K  20036 

Teas  Busness  Group  on  Hultti.  153S  West  Loop  Soull\.  #322  Houston.  TX  77027.. 

Ducto  Proffitt  i  Wood.  1500  K  Street.  NW.  #200  Washington.  DC  20005 

Do 


Do 
Do. 


E  WifK  Ttacmt.  I«55  Peimsytania  Ave .  NW.  #560  WaslMigton.  DC  20004 

Mduel  R  niomjsson.  1005  Congress.  #795  Austin.  TX  78701     

Dune  R  Ilnnpson.  1350  Nea  fort  A«e.  NW.  #900  Washington.  DC  20005   

Ciry  1  Thomsai  aid  Associates.  5480  CaPnto  D<  Las  Vegas.  NV  89103 

Jam  nnrakai.  444  Itotti  Capitol  Street.  NW.  #845  Wastwigton.  DC  20001 

Tifit  Curtian  t  Pieni.  1750  Pemisylvana  Avenue.  NW.  #1201  Washington,  DC  24006 ... 

nnmais  I  Co.  Inc.  1850  »  St.  NW.  #850  Washington.  DC  20006 

Wifean  )  Tobii.  1850  K  Street.  NW  #500  Washington.  DC  20006 

Do „... 

bttnyn  R  lofcfton.  1244  19tti  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 _.. 

Mdiael  I  loohn.  1025  Connecticut  Ave .  NW.  #507  Washington.  DC  20036 

Touche  ftss  4  Co.  1900  «  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036-3564 

iosepti  P  Tram.  400  1st  Street.  NW.  #804  Washington.  DC  20001 

1)0 

(nc  [.  TrtsslB.  1401  New  Voili  Ave .  NW.  #400  Washington.  DC  20005 

EF  Tnnpk  PiMc  Retotms  Inc.  1101  17tti  Street.  NW.  #1001  Washington.  DC  20036.. 

Amtev  Sdunadiei  liner.  1001  22nd  Street.  NW.  #400  Washington.  DC  20037 

Pmb  Tirar.  1724  Massachusetts  Ave.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

Jeanne  Doatng  TKiffley.  5  Virginia  Place  Larchmont.  N¥  10538 

Craig  I>le.  1600  »  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

Nan  Vai  Duyne.  1709  New  Vorti  Ave .  NW  Washington.  DC  20006 


Vai  heel  Melzner  aid  Mertditti  Corporation.  499  S  Capitol  Street.  #520  Washington.  DC  20003 

Van  Ness  FeMnai  SutcMte  t  Curtis.  PC .  1050  Unmas  letterson  St .  NW.  7lti  Floor  Washington.  K  2«I07.. 

H  Stnnrt  VaiSco»oc.  453  New  Jersey  Ave.  St  Washington.  DC  20003 

Do 


to.. 
h.. 


Vemo  lnjhrl  Bemhard  Mdlierson  t  Hand,  Ctitd.  901  15tti  Street.  NW.  Suite  700  Washington.  DC  20005.. 

Do 

Verstandig  k  Associates.  Inc.  1455  Pennsylvanu  Avenue.  NW.  #1180  Washington.  DC  20004 

ViBson  k  Elms,  1455  Pennsylvania  Ave ,  NW.  #800  Washington.  DC  200041007 

Do 

Kirt  Vorwhn.  925  IStli  Street.  NW  Washington  X  20005 

RoPcrt  Waffle.  1735  New  Yoit  Ave  .  NW  Washington.  K  20006 

Oiarb  E  Waiicr  Associates.  Ik.  1730  Pemoylvau  Ave.  NW  Washington,  K  20006 


R  Dully  Wal  t  Associates,  mc.  1317  F  Street.  NW.  #400  Washington.  DC  20004 . 

Do 

Victor  L  Wabce  II.  303  East  \m  Ave.  #600  Denver.  CO  80203 

Belliaiy  Wafer.  500  23id  Street.  NW  B907  Washington.  DC  20037 

John  C  Walton.  1401  North  Oak  Street.  #302  Arlington.  VA  22209 

Do 

IMd  Weaver.  206  G  Street.  NE  Washington.  DC  20002 

Do.. 


RePecca  Weaver.  1730  M  Street .  NW  Washington.  DC  20036     

Fredendi  L  WePPer.  1709  New  York  Ave.  NW  #801  Washinglon.  DC  20006 

Nacy  WeaPerg.  1801  K  SI ,  NW.  #900  Washington  DC  200%  

Drimh  FcMiun  Wemei.  19  Tumham  Court  Gailherspurg.  MD  20878  

Wertort  I  Associates,  Inc,  53  D  Street.  Sf  Washington.  X  20003  

Midiefe  Westover.  1785  Massaiiusetts  Ave.  NW  Washington  K  20036 

Nacy  KaOieme  Wey(.  777  14lh  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20005 

San  Wl«te,  412  first  St.  SI.  #100  Washington.  DC  20003  

EluaMh  0  WMey.  600  Marytad  Ave   SW  Washington.  DC  20024 

Hdm  C  Wiedertiom.  815  Connecticut  Ave    NW  Washington  DC  20006 

ItoPeil  P  Wi.  1825  Eye  Street.  NW  #920  Washington.  K  20006     

MeiTf  Wlbaiis.  3701  Connecticiit  Ave   NW.  #802  Washington.  DC  20008 

Alai  R  Wifes.  Boi  3529  Pvtiaid.  OR  97208 

Wilue  Far  t  Galaglier.  Three  Latayette  Center  1155  ?lst  ST .  NW  Washington  DC  20O36.. 
Do 


Do. 


Chalone  M  Winer.  1317  F  Street    NW  #400  Washington.  DC  20004 

Do 

r  Cutler  h  Pidiemg.  2445  *  Street.  NW  Washington,  DC  200371420.. 
0) 


k.. 

Do.. 


D  Red  Wilson.  408  C  Street.  NE  Washington.  DC  20002 

JolH  f  Uttm.  453  New  Jeney  Ave .  9  Washington.  DC  20003.. 


Oi.. 
Di.. 
Bi- 
k- 
0»„ 
to.. 
Do.. 


WMlnp 

p»*pj 

HON 
to 
to., 
to.. 


H  INKS.  1133  15ft  Street.  NW.  #600  Wjstavton.  K  20005 

I  WiidxPnan,  1250  Connectcit  Ave ,  NW,  #620  Washington  DC  20036 
Winskn.  2000  P  Street.  NW.  #400  Wastmgton.  DC  20036 
Stmson  Putnan  K  Roterts,  133  Connectciit  Ave .  NW  Washnwton  DC  20036 

Wise  Jr .  135  W  Cotral  BM ,  #700  Ortaulo,  Fl  32801 

S  Wint  4618  Holy  Rrige  Roal  Rodiv*.  MO  20853 „ . 


%X  WoiM  aid  taocaki.  kc.  IWl  IMmI  St.  #1000  (Wbdi^.  M  1S102.. 
to 


to.. 

to 

to.. 


kM  M  Woods.  4601  N  Fadaa  Drwe,  #720  ArtMton.  VA  22203 

Itacsa  E  Woody.  730  Pi*  Street  Sai  Fraicaco,  CA  94109 
Itaider  Ryai  Canon  t  TMen.  1615  L  SI .  NW.  #650  Waslwgton,  DC  20036 
to ^ 


Gene  Taylor  Associates.  Inc    (ForNatnnai  Assn  of  Postmasters  ol  the  United  States) 

Collins  t.  Associates  (ForOty  of  Pompano  Beach.  Florida) 

National  Assn  of  Cham  Drug  Stores.  Inc 

Tendler  t  Biggins.  Chtd  (For  Hugo  Boss  Fashions.  Inc) 

National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Assn 

Boston  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank.  FSB 

Dollar  Bank.  FSB 

Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corp 

General  Electric  Mortgage  Insurance  Co 

Concord  Associates  (For  National  Reality  Committee) 

Central  S  South  West  Services.  Inc 

International  Franchise  Assn 

National  Air  Traffic  Controllers  Assn 

National  Fire  Protection  Assn 

U  S  League  of  Savings  Institutions 

National  ChiW  Care  Assn 

National  Hearing  Aid  Society 

Defenders  ol  MnMlife 

Ashland  Oil.  Inc 

Orange  County  Coalition 

Natnnal  Assn  ol  Retired  Veteran  Railroad  Employees 

Railway  Labor  Executive  Assn 

National  Food  Processors  *ssn 

National  Investor  Relations  Institute 

Mercer  Mcidinger  Hansen.  Inc 

National  Cable  Television  Assn 

Madison  Public  Affairs  Group.  Inc 

Investment  Company  Institute 

All  Transport  Assn  of  America 

Diagnostc/Retneval  Systems.  Inc 

Capital  Registry.  Inc 

Wintwrn  VanScoyoc  t.  Hooper  (For  Champion  Inlernalnnal  Corp) 

Wintwm  VanScoyx  S  Hooper  (For  Coalition  ol  EPSCoR  States) 

Winburn  VanScoyoc  S  Hooper  (For  E  I  Du  Pont  de  Nemours  S  Co) 

Winburn  VanScoyoc  i  Hooper  (For  International  Paper) 

Winburn  VanScoyoc  t.  Hooper  (Fo(Quane«) 

Winpurn  VanScoyoc  S  Hooper  (For  Scott  Paper  Co) 

Winburn  VanScoyoc  t.  Hooper  (For  University  ol  Alabama  System) 

Winburn  VanScoyoc  S  Hooper  (For  Weyerhaeuser) 

General  Dynamics  Corp 

McDonnell  Douglas  Corp 

PHH  Asset  Management 

Citicorp  Washington.  Inc 

United  Savings  Assn  of  Texas  FSB 

National  Council  of  Senioi  Dtiiens 

American  Institute  of  Architects 

American  Institute  ol  Certified  Public  Accountants 

Federal  Home  loan  Mortgage  Corp 

NCNBCorp 

Pinnacle  West  Capital  Corp 

Peabody  Hoktmg  Company 

Speclrascan  Imaging  Services 

McKenna  Conner  i  Cuneo  (For  Savings  and  Loan  League  of  Colorado.  Inc) 

Entrepreneurs  of  America 

John  E  Chance  t,  Assaiales.  Inc 

ISC  Delense  4  Space 

Evergreen  Associates  (ForGundle  Lining  Systems) 

Evergreen  Associates  (For  Zambelli  Internationale) 

League  ol  Women  Voters  of  the  U  S 

U  S  League  of  Savings  Institutions 

American  Textile  Manufacturers  Instilue.  Inc 

American  Society  lor  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Amimals 

Oklahoma  Gas  i  Electric 

National  Trust  lor  Historic  Preservation 

National  Assn  ol  Realtors 

Friends  ol  the  Showhorse 

Americana  Farm  Bureau  Federation 

Ford  Motoi  Company 

Will  S  Muys.  PC  (For Signal  Landmark,  Inc) 

National  Credit  Improvement  Group 

Port  ol  Portland 

Automobile  Importers  ol  America 

Bra2ilian  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  (IBS) 

Institute  ol  Resource  Recovery  (IRR) 

R  Oufty  Wall  S  Associates.  Inc  (For  Hong  Kong  Trade  Devetopment) 

R  Duffy  Wall  &  Associates.  Inc  (ForPittston  Group) 

Bank  Capital  Markets  Assn 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  of  San  Francisco 

Peoples  Heritage  Savings  Bank 

Polaroid  Corporation 

Shearson  Lehman  Hutton,  Inc 

Sierra  Club 

WinPurn  VanScoyx  &  Hooper  (For  American  Assn  of  Equipment  Lessors) 

Winburn  VanScoyoc  S  Hooper  (For  American  Automotive  Leasing  Assn) 

WinPurn  VanScoyoc  &  Hooper  (For  Burlington  Northern  Railroad  Company) 

Winburn  VanScoyoc  &  Hooper  (For  Burlington  Northern  Services.  Inc) 

Winburn  VanScoyw  (.  Hooper  (For  FAG  Bearings  Corp) 

Winburn  VanScoyoc  &  Hooper  (For  Hartford) 

Winburn  VanScoyoc  &  Hooper  (For  Independent  Stave  Co,  Inc) 

Winburn  VanScoyoc  &  Hooper  (For  National  Assn  ol  County  Office  Employees  (NASCOE)) 

Winburn  VanScoyoc  S  Hooper  (ForPennzoil) 

Winburn  VanScoyoc  S  Hooper  (For  Philip  Morris) 

WinPurn  VanScoyoc  t.  Hooper  (For  Unwersity  ol  Michigan) 

Maritime  Institute  tor  Research  &  Industrial  Development 

National  Assn  of  Industrial  i  Ollice  Parks 

Women's  Legal  Delense  Fund 

Maaovrsnn 

American  Pioneer  Savings  Bank 

Geocenters.  Inc 

Lipsen  Hamberger  tWhitten  and  Hamberger 

National  Federation  of  Independent  Business 

United  Chem  Con  Corp 

All  Children's  Hospital 

Children's  Hospital  ol  Buffalo 

Children's  Hospital  ol  Los  Angeles 

Children's  Hospital  Rexarch  Foundation 

Henrietta  Egleston  Hospital  lor  Children 

Woods  And  Associates  (For.Helicopter  Assn  International) 

Sierra  aub 

Dresser  Industries 

Environmniental  Air  Control.  Inc 
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Emptoyef/Oiefit 


t  United  Slates) 


Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Bradley  P  Ziff,  3841  Newark  Street,  NW  Apt  A451  Wastiington,  DC  20016 
teepd  J  Zmmerman.  1140  Connecticut  Ave ,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036... 


ITT  Corporation 

Kelly  Assisted  Living/Kdly  Services 

Koliltietg  Krans  Roberls  4  Co 

Manville  Corporation 

NEC  Home  Electronics  (USA)  Inc 

Rohm  &  Haas 

Thomson  Consumer  Electronics 

International  Swap  Dealers  Assn  Inc 

Sactis  Greenetuum  t.  Tayter  (For:Giant  Industries  Inc) 


lyees  (NASCOE)) 
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QUARTERLY  REPORTS* 

•All  alphanumeric  characters  and   monetary  amounts  refer  to  receipts  and  expenditures  on   page  2.   paragraphs   D  and   E  of  the  Quarterly   Report   Form 

The  following  quarterly  reports  were  submitted  for  the  first  calendar  quarter  1989; 

(Note.— The  form  used  for  reporting  is  reproduced  below.  In  the  interest  of  economy  in  the  Record,  questions  are  not  repeated,  only  the 
essential  answers  are  printed,  and  are  indicated  by  their  respective  headings.  This  page  (Page  1)  is  designed  to  supply  identifying  data,  and  Page  2 
deals  with  financial  data.) 


PLEASE  RETURN  1  ORIGINAL  TO:  THE  CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  OFFICE  OF  RECORDS  AND  REGISTRATION,  I03«  LONGWOHTH  HOUSE 

OFFICE  BUILDING,  WASHINGTON,  D.C.  20515 

PLEASE  RETURN  I  ORIGINAL  TO:  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  SENATE,  OFFICE  OF  PUBLIC  RECORDS.  232  HART  SENATE  OFFICE  BUILDING,  WASHINGTON,  D.C.  20510 


PLACE  AN  "X"  BELOW  THE  APPROPRIATE  LETTER  OR  HGURE  IN  THE  BOX  AT  THE  RIGHT  OF  THE  "REPORT'  HEADING  BELOW: 

"PRELIMINARY"  REPORT  ("Registration"):  To  "register,"  place  an  "X"  below  the  letter  "P"  and  fill  out  page  I  only. 

"QUARTERLY"  REPORT:  To  indicate  which  one  of  the  four  calendar  quarters  is  covered  by  this  Report,  place  an  "X"  below  the  appropriate  figure.  Fill  out  both 
page  I  and  page  2  and  as  many  additional  pages  as  may  be  required.  The  first  additional  page  should  be  numbered  as  page  "3."  and  the  rest  of  such  pages  should 
be  "4."  "5."  "6,"  etc.  Preparation  and  filing  in  accordance  with  instructions  will  accomplish  compliance  with  all  quarterly  reporting  requirements  of  the  Act 


Year:  19 


REPORT 

Pursuant  to  Federal  Regulation  of  Lobbying  Act 


p 

QUARTER                      1 

1st 

2d 

3d 

4tta 

(Mark  one  square  only)            1 

IDENTIFICATION  NUMBER. 


Is  this  an  Amendment? 
D     YES  D     NO 


NOTE  on  ITEM  "A".^a)  In  General  This  "Report"  form  may  be  used  by  either  an  organization  or  an  individual,  as  follows: 

(i)  "Employee"  —To  file  as  an  "employee",  state  (in  Item  "B")  the  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business  of  the  "employer".  (If  the  "employee"  is  a  firm  [such 

as  a  law  firm  or  public  relations  firm],  partners  and  salaned  staff  members  of  such  firm  may  join  in  filing  a  Report  as  an  "employee"  ) 
(ii)  "Employer" — To  file  as  an  "employer",  wnte  "None"  in  answer  to  Item  "B" 
(b)  Separate  Reports.  An  agent  or  employee  should  not  attempt  to  combine  his  Report  with  the  employer's  Report 

(i)  Employers  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are  filed  by  their  agents  or 

employees, 
(ii)  Employees  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are  filed  by  their  employers. 


A.  ORGANIZATION  OR  INDIVIDUAL  FILING: 

I .  State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business 


2.  If  this  Report  is  for  an  Employer,  list  names  of  agents  or  employees  who  will  file 
Reports  for  this  Quarter. 


D  CHECK  IF  ADDRESS  IS  DIFFERENT  THAN  PREVIOUSLY  REPORTED 


NOTE  oo  ITEM  "B". — Reports  by  Agents  or  Employees.  An  employee  is  to  file,  each  quarter,  as  many  Reports  as  he  has  employers,  except  that:  (a)  If  a  particular 
undertaking  is  jointly  financed  by  a  group  of  employers,  the  group  is  to  be  considered  as  one  employer,  but  all  members  of  the  group  are  to  be  named,  and  the 
contribution  of  each  member  is  to  be  specified:  {b)  if  the  work  is  done  in  the  interest  of  one  person  but  payment  therefor  is  made  by  another,  a  single  Report — naming 
both  persons  as  "employers" — is  to  be  filed  each  quarter 


B.  EMPLOYER— Slate  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business  If  there  is  no  employer,  write  "None  " 


NOTE  OB  ITEM  "C". — (a)  The  expression  "in  connection  with  legislative  interests."  as  used  in  this  Report,  means  "in  connection  with  attempting,  directly  or 
indirectly,  to  influence  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation  "  "The  term  'legislation'  means  bills,  resolutions,  amendments,  nominations,  and  other  matters  pending  or 
proposed  in  either  House  of  Congress,  and  includes  any  other  matter  which  may  be  the  subject  of  action  by  either  House" — §  302(e). 

(A)  Before  undertaking  any  activities  in  connection  with  legislative  interests,  organizations  and  individuals  subject  to  the  Lobbying  Act  are  required  to  file  a 
"Preliminary"  Report  (Registration). 

(f)  After  beginning  such  activities,  they  must  file  a  "Quarterly"  Report  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter  in  which  they  have  either  received  or  expended 
anything  of  value  in  connection  with  legislative  interests 

C.  LEGISLATIVE  INTERESTS,  AND  PUBLICATIONS  in  connection  therewith: 


I.  Slate  approximately  how  long  legislative  inter- 
ests are  to  continue.  If  receipts  and  expenditures 
in  connection  with  legislative  interests  have 
terminated,  place  an  "X"  in  the  box  at 
the  left,  so  that  this  Office  will  no  longer 
expect  to  receive  Reports. 


2  State  the  general  legislative  interests  of  the  person 
filing  and  set  forth  the  specific  legislative  interests  by 
reciting:  (a)  Short  titles  of  statutes  and  bills:  (6)  House 
and  Senate  numbers  of  bills,  where  known;  (r)  cita- 
tions of  statutes,  where  known;  (</)  whether  for  or 
against  such  statutes  and  bills. 


3  In  the  case  of  those  publications  which  the  person 
filing  has  caused  to  be  issued  or  distnbuted  in  connec- 
tion with  legislative  interests,  set  forth:  (a)  descrip- 
tion, (b)  quantity  distributed,  (c)  date  of  distribution. 
{d)  name  of  printer  or  publisher  (if  publications  were 
paid  for  by  person  filing)  or  name  of  donor  (if  publi- 
cations were  received  as  a  gift). 


(Answer  items  I.  2.  and  3  in  the  space  below   Attach  additional  pages  if  more  space  is  needed  ) 

4.  If  this  is  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)  rather  than  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  state  below  what  the  nature  and  amount  of  anticipated  expenses  will  be;  and,  if  for 
an  agent  or  employee,  state  also  what  the  daily,  monthly,  or  annual  rate  of  compensation  is  to  be.  If  this  is  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  disregard  this  item  "C4"  and  fill  out 
items  "D"  and  "E"  on  the  back  of  this  page.  Do  not  attempt  to  combine  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)  with  a  "Quarterly  Report"^ 


STATEMENT  OF  VERIFICATION 

[Omitted  in  printing] 
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NOTE  on  ITEM  "D." — (a)  IN  GENERAL.  The  term  "contribution"  includes  anything  of  value.  When  an  organization  or  individual  uses  printed  or  duphcated 
matter  in  a  campaign  attempting  to  influence  legislation,  money  received  by  such  organization  or  individual — for  such  printed  or  duplicated  matter — is  a  "contribution  " 
"The  term  "contribution"  includes  a  gift,  subscription,  loan,  advance,  or  deposit  of  money,  or  anything  of  value,  and  includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether 
or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  a  contribution"' — §  302(a)  of  the  Lobbying  Act 

(b)  IF  THIS  REPORT  IS  FOR  AN  EMPLOYER— (i)  In  general.  Item  ""D""  is  designed  for  the  reporting  of  all  receipts  from  which  expenditures  are  made,  or 
will  be  made,  in  connection  with  legislative  interests. 

(ii)  Receipts  of  Business  Firms  and  Individuals.— fii.  business  firm  (or  individual)  which  is  subject  to  the  Lobbying  Act  by  reason  of  expenditures  which  it  makes  m 
attempting  to  influence  legislation — but  which  has  no  funds  to  expend  except  those  which  are  available  in  the  ordinary  course  of  operating  a  business  not  connected  in 
any  way  with  the  influencing  of  legislation — will  have  no  receipts  to  report,  even  though  it  does  have  expenditures  to  report 

(iii)  Receipts  of  Multi-purpose  Organizations. — Some  organizations  do  not  receive  any  funds  which  are  to  be  expended  solely  for  the  purpose  of  attempting  to 
influence  legislation.  Such  organizations  make  such  expenditures  out  of  a  general  fund  raised  by  dues,  assessments,  or  other  contributions  The  percentage  of  the  general 
fund  which  is  used  for  such  expenditures  indicates  the  percentage  of  dues,  assessments,  or  other  contnbutions  which  may  be  considered  to  have  been  paid  for  that 
purpose.  Therefore,  in  reporting  receipts,  such  organizations  may  specify  what  that  percentage  is,  and  report  their  dues,  assessments,  and  other  contributions  on  that 
basis.  However,  each  contributor  of  $5(X)  or  more  is  to  be  listed,  regardless  of  whether  the  contribution  was  made  solely  for  legislative  purposes 

(c)  IF  THIS  REPORT  IS  FOR  AN  AGENT  OR  EMPLOYEE. — (i)  In  general  In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  receipts  will  come  under  Items  "'D  5"" 
(received  for  services)  and  "D  12"'  (expense  money  and  reimbursements).  In  the  absence  of  a  clear  statement  to  the  contrary,  it  will  be  presumed  that  your  employer  is 
to  reimburse  you  for  all  expenditures  which  you  make  in  connection  with  legislative  interests. 

(ii)  Employer  as  Contributor  of  $500  or  More. — When  your  contnbution  from  your  employer  (in  the  form  of  salary,  fee,  etc  )  amounts  to  $500  or  more,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  repon  such  contribution  under  "D  13"'  and  "D  14,"'  since  the  amount  has  already  been  reported  under  "D  5."  and  the  name  of  the  '"employer"  has  been 
given  under  Item  "B""  on  page  1  of  this  report. 

D.  RECEIPTS  (INCXUDING  CONTRIBUTIONS  AND  LOANS): 

Fill  in  every  blank.  If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  item  is  ""None."  write  ""NONE"  in  the  space  following  the  number. 

Receipts  (other  than  loans)  Contributors  of  $500  or  More  (from  Jan.  I  through  this  Quarter) 

1.  $ Dues  and  assessments  '3    Have  there  been  such  contributors'' 

Please  answer  "yes"  or  "no  :  4 

2.  $ Gifts  of  money  or  anything  of  value 

3.  $ Printed  or  duplicated  matter  received  as  a  gift  14    ]„  the  case  of  each  contributor  whose  contributions  (including 

4.  $ Receipts  from  sale  of  printed  or  duplicated  matter  loans)  during  the  "penod"  from  January  1  through  the  last 

5.$ Received  for  services  (e.g.,  salary,  fee,  etc.)  day  of  this  Quarter  total  $500  or  more: 

Attach   hereto   plain   sheets   of  paper,   approximately   the   size  of  this   page. 
6    S TOTAL  for  this  Quarter  (Add  "1     through  "  5  )  ^^^^j^^^  ^^,^  ^^^^^  ,^^  headings    "Amount"  and  ""Name  and  Address  of  Con- 

7.  $ Received  during  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  year  tributor";  and  indicate  whether  the  last  day  of  the  period  is  March  31,  June  30, 

8.  J TOTAL  from  Jan    1   through  this  Quarter  (Add  "6"  and  "7")  September  30,  or  December  31.  Prepare  such  tabulation  in  accordance  with  the 

following  example: 

Loans  Received— "The  term  "contribution"  includes  a  .      .  loan  "— §  302(a).  ,     , ,         ,  ^ 

Amount  Name  and  Address  of  Contributor 

9    S  TOTAL  now  owed  to  others  on  account  of  loans  rPenod"  from  Jan    1  through 19 ) 

10.  $ Borrowed  from  others  during  this  Quarter  $1,500.00  John  Doe,  1621  Blank  BIdg..  New  York.  NY 

11.  $ Repaid  to  others  during  this  Quarter  $1,785.00  The  Roe  Corporation,  2511  Doe  BIdg.,  Chicago.  111. 

12.  $ '"Expense  Money"  and  Reimbursements  received  this  Quarter.  $3,285.00    TOTAL 


NOTE  on  ITEM  "E''.—(a)  IN  GENERAL.  ""The  term  'expenditure'  includes  a  payment,  distribution,  loan,  advance,  deposit,  or  gift  of  money  or  anything  of 
value,  and  includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  an  expenditure"—!  302  (b)  of  the  Lobbying  Act 

(b)  IF  THIS  REPORT  IS  FOR  AN  AGENT  OR  EMPLOYEE.  In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  expenditures  will  come  under  telephone  and  telegraph  (Item 
"E  6")  and  travel,  food,  lodging,  and  entertainment  (Item  "E  7"). 

E.  EXPENDITURES  (INCLUDING  LOANS)  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  LEGISLATIVE  INTERESTS: 


Fill  in  every  blank.  If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  item  is  "None. 
Expenditures  (other  than  loans) 

1.  $ Public  relations  and  advertising  services 

2.  $ Wages,  salaries,  fees,  commissions  (other  than  Item  "1") 

3.  $ Gifts  or  contributions  made  during  Quarter 

4.  $ Printed  or  duplicated  matter,  including  distribution  cost 

5.  $ Office  overhead  (rent,  supplies,  utilities,  etc.) 

6.  $ Telephone  and  telegraph 

7.  S Travel,  food,  lodging,  and  entertainment 

8.  $ All  other  expenditures 

9.  $ TOTAL  for  this  Quarter  (Add  "1"  through  "8") 

10.  $ Expended  during  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  year 

U.  S TOTAL  from  Jan.   1  through  this  Quarter  (Add  "9" 


'  write  "NONE"  in  the  spaces  following  the  number. 

Loans  Made  to  Others — "The  term  'expenditure'  includes  a 

12.  i TOTAL  now  owed  to  person  filing 

13.  S Lent  to  others  dunng  this  Quarter 

14.  $ Repayments  received  during  this  Quarter 

1 5.  Recipients  of  Expenditures  of  $10  or  More 


loan      ."—§  302(b). 


If  there  were  no  single  expenditures  of  $10  or  more,  please  so  indicate  by  using 
the  word  "NONE" 

In  the  case  of  expenditures  made  during  this  Quarter  by.  or  on  behalf  of.  the 
person  filing:  Atuch  plain  sheets  of  paper  approximately  the  size  of  this 
page  and  tabulate  data  as  to  expenditures  under  the  following  heading: 
""Amount."'  "'Date  or  Dates."  "Name  and  Address  of  Recipient."  "Purpose." 
Prepare  such  tabulation  in  accordance  with  the  following  example: 

Amount      Date  or  Dates — Name  and  Address  of  Recipient — Purpose 
$1,750.00    7-11:         Roe  Printing  Co.,  3214  Blank  Ave,  St  Louis, 

Mo. — Printing  and  mailing  circulars  on  the 
"Marshbanks  Bill." 
$2,400.00    7-15,  8-15,  9-15:     Bnlten  &  Blaten,  3127  Gremlin  BIdg  . 

Washington.  DC. — Public  relations 
service  at  $8(X).00  per  month. 


and  "10"")  $4,150.00    TOTAL 
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Receipts 


Expenlitufes 


kJk  AssxatB.  Inc.  1024  lOtH  Street.  #300  Sicfamento,  C*  95«14 

Oo 

Do .- 

UbI  I  »<re.  1615  H  Street.  M*  WjsMigton.  DC  20062 - 

Le«K  J  AMna.  2000  PomsyKanu  *«eiHie,  NW,  #3580  Washmglon.  OC  20006 - 

DioiMS  t  «enieKi»  S( .  3973  Stiuil  Place  Jackson.  W  39211 - 

Ibttim  J  Mums.  CANAHCO  182!  t  Slnel.  N*  #660  Washington.  OC  20036 

Do 

ElaK  ta»Blo.  216  'tli  Street.  S£  Washngton.  OC  20003       

Actm  lot  CWdrens  Tetevoon.  20  Uni«rat»  Road  Camdridge.  MA  02138 

M  Hoc  Comm  lor  Universal  Comintiensne  Healtti  i  Dental  Care  euikting  10.  #310  12151  Baypoct  SInet  Ganfen  GnM, 
CA  92640 

Mn  I  Mam.  2000  Pennsylnma  A»e,  NW,  #9000  Washington,  K  20006 

Mm  «  Mans.  225  N  Waslangton  St  Aleundna  VA  22314    

taMKlli  R  Adans.  2211  Conpess  Street  Portland  ME  04122 

Mans  Qiiackenlwsti  Hemnj  I  Stuart.  PO  Box  394  MunUia.  SC  29202 

IMert  0  Aden.  1750  »  Street.  NW  Washmglon.  DC  20006 

Bmer  E  Mkms.  89  East  Avenue  Rodiestei  NY  145490001 

Tenan  M.  Adhodi.  1111  19tti  SI,  NW,  #303  Washington,  DC  20036 

Acraspax  Mctnes  Assn  ol  Amenca,  Inc,  1250  Eye  Street,  NW,  #1100  Washington.  DC  20005 

Apndas  Werotional,  820  Seam)  Avenue,  #1302  New  Yock,  NY  10017  

(Ml  H  Affiew.  2001  I.  St.  NW,  #304  Washington,  DC  20036 _ 

Dtnl  I  Ato,  1667  K  Street.  NW.  #710  Washmgton.  DC  20006 „ ~. 

Robert  S  A*eii.  1735 1  Street.  NW,  #916  Washington,  DC  20006 

Hertert  Ahn  A*«orth,  1615 1  Street,  NW,  #420  Washington,  DC  20036    

A(  CoMlitnmg  i  Retngeration  Institute,  1501  Wilson  Boulevaid.  #600  Arlington,  VA  22209 „ 

An  Pradttts  t  Chemicab.  Inc.  1730  Pennsytvania  Ave   NW,  #265  Washington,  DC  20006 

A>  imfic  ConUm  Assn,  hie.  2020  North  14tli  Street.  #410  Arlington,  VA  22201 

A«aaH  ftmeis  J  PHots  Assn.  421  Aviation  Way  Freflerck,  MD  21701      

Ra«Wf  H  A»es.  633  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  NW   #600  Washington,  K  20004 

MKtaH  A  ABenberg.  1331  Pennsytvama  Ave,  NW  #600-2  Washington,  DC  20004 — 

Atn  Gwnp  Strauss  Hauer  t  Fe«,  1333  Ne»  Hampshire  Ave    NW  #400  Washington.  DC  20036 

Do.. 


GoKlen  Gate  Bridge  Highway  i  Transportation  DistncL.. 

Reclamation  District  1000 „.. 

Tobacco  Institute 

Chamlier  ol  Commerce  o(  Itie  U.S. 

Koch  Industries  , 

US  Cane  Sugar  Refiners'  Assn „, 

CANAMCO  (For  Aerospace  Industries  Assn  ol  Canada).... 

CANAMCO  (For  Canadian  Shipowners  Assn) , 

Flonsl's  Transworld  Oelwery  Assn 


Retired  Enlistes  Assn 

UNUM  Lite  Insurance  Co 

Empire  ol  America 

Food  Marketing  Instilute 

RKhesler  Gas  S  Electric  Corp . 
Southern  Calilornia  Edison  Co  ,. 


Ministerio  del  Exterior,  Reputilic  of  Nicaragua  _ 

Weyerhaeuser  Company 

Baxter 

Pinnacle  West  Capital  Coip 

Saido2  Coq) _ — 


k. 
k.. 
k- 
Oi.. 
Ol.. 
h.. 
Oi- 
Di.. 
Di. 
Di- 
Oi- 
Bi- 


Oi- 
Ol- 
Ol- 
Ol- 
Ol- 
Oi- 
Ol- 
Oi- 
Ol- 
Ol- 
Ot- 
Dl- 
k- 
Dl- 
Oi- 
Ol- 
Oi„ 
k- 
k- 
k- 
k- 
k- 
k. 


k- 
k- 
k.. 
k„ 
k- 
k- 
k.. 
Do. 
Do.. 


Sears  Roebuck  i  Co _.... 

Digital  Equipment  Corp 

Alorich  Eastman  Waltch,  Inc 

Amerada  Hess  Corp      

American  Nuclear  Energy  Council 

American  Stores  Co  

American  lelepbone  S  Tetegiaph  Co 

Bank  ol  New  York 

Bank  ol  Nova  Scotia 

Boston  Company  

Buckeye  Pipeline  Co,  L  P 

Cambridge  Information  Group , 

City  ol  Philadelphia         

Oaik/Bardes  Ogamzation.  Inc 

Copley  Real  Estate  Advisors,  Inc , 

COMSAT  Corp      

Distilled  Spirits  Council  ol  the  US..  IK.. 

Drexel  Bumham  laml)ert,  Inc 

First  City  Bankcorporation  ol  Texas.  Inc.. 

Fuiitsu  America  Inc        

W  R  Graces  Co 

Hasbro  Industries.  IK 

Houston  Olers 

John  2ink  Company 

Peter  Kiewil  Sons.  Inc „ 

levi  Strauss  i  Co 

lone  Star  Steel  Co         

long  Island  lighting  Co 


Ma  L  AUs.  1701  Gairia  *«.  #701  Silver  Spmg.  MO  20910 

Abpa  Day  MasM  Mntnre  S  Oiawn.  1000  Thomas  Mferson  St ,  NW.  #600  Washington  DC  20007 

Alan  Day  ttashal  Mnbnre  h  Chauvm,  1000  Thomas  le«1erson  Street.  NW,  #600  Washington.  DC  20007 , 

IMan  t  Ates.  1731  Connectcut  Ave,  NW,  2nd  Fl  Washington  OC  20009-1146 

Oawd  Aterawrth.  1412  16th  St ,  NW  Washmgton,  DC  20036-0001  

Ooiald  C.  AfeondB.  1333  New  Haixshire  Ave ,  NW  Washington,  OC  20036 


k.. 
k„ 
k- 
k.. 

k.. 
to., 
to. 


Racy  C  AleaidB.  245  Sean)  Street.  N(  Washmglon,  DC  20002 

Akiaidu  t  Aanates.  Inc.  400  C  Street.  NE  Washmgton.  DC  20002 

Akan*!  Afen.  215  Pwuytyaia  Avenue.  St  Washngton.  K  20003 

Baton  Afen.  2000  R  Street.  NW.  #800  WaHwtlon.  K  20006 

IMtai  L  Aim.  nil  Utii  Street.  NW.  #1200  Waslwgton  DC  20005  

Afeaci  kr  Aad  Rai  Contnl.  444  N  CaMU  Street.  #526  Washmglon,  DC  20001 

Aian  kr  Ciptal  Motss.  1919  Pennsytanu  Ave ,  NW.  #704  Washmgton.  K  20006... 
ABan  ol  tmutM  keunn.  1501  WoodM)  Rori.  #400  West  Schaumbwi.  II  6019S.. 

Afean  ol  RacnM  Makn.  2001  S  Street.  NW.  #540  Washrngton.  K  20O09 

ASan  k  Saw  E«ny.  1925  K  Street.  NW.  #206  Wastangton.  DC  20006  

Aian  JtaMt  HaniiiB.  PO  Bn  75700  WaslMfton.  0^20013 

Rgtert  F  Akut.  111)0  150i  St.  NW.  #900  Waskngton.  DC  20005 -.. 

I  L  AInd.  S15  16lli  SI.  NW.  #511  Wasknilon.  K  20006 


MacAndrews  &  Forbes  Holdings.  Inc. 

McDonnell  Douglas  Corp 

Mesa  Petroleum  Co     

Metropolitan  Transit  Authonly  ol  HaniS  CMMty.. 

Mmnesota  Power 

Morgan  Stanley  S  Co.  Inc 

Motion  Picture  Assn  ot  Amerrca.  Mc 

Mutual  Fairness  Taxation  Assn  

National  Football  league      

National  Health  laboratories 

Nevada  Resorts  Assn    

News  America  

PepsKo,  Inc  

Population  Services  International 

Properly  Capital  Advisors.  UK 

Reetx*  International,  ltd 

RJR  Nabisco,  Inc 

Shell  Oil  Co      „. 

Southern  California  Edison  Ca „ 

Texas  Alt  Corp 

Texas  Education  Agency,. 


United  llluminatinj  Co  .-..,—.,—..- , .... 

Warner  Umbert  Co , 

Werthetm  4  Co 

Wien  Airlines    , 

International  Fed  of  Professronal  {  Tedmical  EngineeR 

Dairymen,  Inc  -., 

Santa  Fe  Paatic  Pipelines,  Inc  , 

Alters  &  Company  (For  May  Department  Stores  Co) _..., 

National  Wikllite  Federatioii    , 

Cadwalader  Wckersham  &  Taft  (For  Air  Transport  Assn  of  America) 

Cadwalader  Wickersham  t  Tatt  (For  American  Financial  Corp) _., 

Cadwalader  Wickersham  i  Tatt  (ForBechtel  Group,  Inc) , 

Cadwalader  Wickersham  i  laft  (For  Family  lite  Insurance  Co) 

Cadwalader  Wickersham  &  Taft  ( For  Mortgage  Guaranty  Insurance  Corp) . 
Cadwalader  Wickersham  &  Taft  (For  Nationwide  Mutual  Insurance  Co) ,,., 

Cadwalader  Wckersham  i  Taft  (For  PepsiCo,  Inc) 

Cadwalader  Wickersham  t  Tatt  (For  United  Brands  Co) _ _ 

Friends  Comm  on  National  legislatnn  

Investment  Company  Institute  „. 

U  S  Public  Interest  Research  Group 

National  Comm  to  Preserve  Social  Security  h  I 
American  Dental  Assn 


Akta  LyiacM  d/b/a  Pai  tmutM  Sakak.  One  Pidniidi  Plaza  Greenwidi.  a  06(30.. 

\am  J.  AlB.  231  Hatniak  Road  Sdoumkn.  H  60196 

Kdari  1  ARki.  1000  CoMdnit  Awmi.  mTwaskMton.  DC  20036 

ItaMS  H  ARacya.  1130  171)1  SI.  NW  WaslMfton.  DC  20036 

%mm  i.  Itmtit.  1440  Nm  Vat  Aw,.  NW.  #320  I 


I  Wasl»|ton.  K  20005.. 


Pliarnuceutical  Manufacturers  Assn 

Transportation    Communications  Unon.. 


6,30000 
4.250  00 
27,252  50 
8000 
3.000,00 


1,000.00 


2.000.00 
13.589.50 


1.92600 
50000 

6,60225 
200.00 
191.00 

4,500.00 
12,525.10 


2,00000 
2,000  00 


1.01773 

5.26.27600 

4.550  00 

17,000.00 


580.00 


1,775.00 
850.00 


2.525.00 


13,800.00 
11,550.00 


1.150.00 


400.00 


1,195.00 

35,035.00 

40000 

2,35000 

4.07500 


12,720.00 


1,225.00 

■'"iM.do 


500.00 
'2,906.00 


265,00 
10000 
80000 


10,78000 
693  33 


935.47 


73,95 
22040 
14790 
123.25 

4930 


4.904.19 
30,000.00 
4.31313 
9,051.00 
1.00000 


542.500.00 

8.'454,'35 


1,000,00 


Zunch-American  Insurance  Companies 

National  Retail  Merchants  Assn 

National  Coal  Assn 

Capital  legisialive  Services  (For.Unroyal  Owmical  Company).. 


10.00000 
11,50000 
1.25000 


6,731  64 
5.683  24 
9.31513 
20  00 
2.207  13 


1,584.24 


2,327  20 

100  00 
3,994  43 


1.500  00 
12.52510 


28000 

2104  45 

45  00 


1,918  50 

1.087  73 

69.05600 

420  28 


1900 
"M.M 


247  00 

209  00 


1900 


1900 
66500 


3800 
76.00 


228.00 

"Im 


57.00 


19.00 


1.01885 


30.00000 

65531 


2,876  00 

82,757 15 

48.43416 

2.273  70 

2,94899 


31000 


23381 
648  50 


18,  1989 


Eipeoditufes 

00 
00 
50 
00 
00 

6,731  64 
5.683  24 
9.31513 
20  00 
2.207  13 

on 

no 

50 

1,5M.24 

00 

00 
25 

on 

2,327  20 

100  00 

3,994  43 

nn 

00 
10 

1.500  00 
12.525,10 

00 

oo 

28000 

2,104  45 

4500 

n 

00 
00 

on 

1,91850 

1,087  73 

69.05600 

420,28 

on 

00 

nn 

1900 

00 

3800 

nn 

00 

247  00 

209  00 

00 

1900 

nn 

00 
00 

nn 

1900 
665  00 

00 
00 

3800 
76,00 

00 

22800 

on 

1900 

nn 

nn 

00 

5700 

nn 

no 

00 

1900 

00 

1,01885 

47 

9S 

40 

nn 

75 

in 

14 

nn 
11 

30.00000 

nn 
nn 

655  31 

00 
.35 

2.87600 

82.75715 

48,434  16 

2  273  70 

2.94899 

nn 

310.00 

00 
00 
nn 

233.81 
648  50 
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Amalgamalei)  Transit  Union,  WLXK),  5025  Wisconsin  Avenue,  NW  Washington,  OC  20016 

Robert  P  Amt)fose,  14615  Lone  Oak  Road  tden  Pram,  MN  55344 

Ametion  Academy  of  Family  Pliysicians,  8800  Ward  Parkway  Kansas  Oty,  MO  64114 

American  Advertising  Federation,  1400  K  Street,  NW,  #1000  Washington,  DC  20005 

American  Arts  Alliance,  1319  F  Street,  NW,  #307  Washington,  DC  20004-1182 

American  Assn  tor  Marriage  S  Family  Therapy,  1717  K  Street,  NW,  #407  Washington,  DC  20006 

American  Assn  of  Equipment  Lessors,  1300  North  17th  St ,  #1010  Arlington,  VA  22209 

American  Assn  ol  Exporters  &  Importers,  11  West  42nd  Street,  30th  Fl  New  York,  NY  10036 

American  Assn  ol  Meat  Processors.  PO  Box  269  Eteabethtown.  PA  17022 

American  Assn  ol  University  Women,  2401  tfirginia  Avenue,  NW  Washington.  DC  20037 _ 

American  Automobile  Assn,  8111  Gatehouse  Rd  Falls  Church,  VA  22047 _.. 

American  Bankers  Assn,  1120  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

American  Camping  Association,  Bradtord  Woods  Martinsville,  IN  46151 


Employer /ClienI 


American  Cement  Trade  Alliance,  Inc,  1331  Pennsylvania  Ave ,  NW,  #1331  WasHington,  DC  20004 

American  Cemetery  Assn,  5201  Leesburg  Pike,  #1111  Falls  Churcti,  VA  22041 

American  Council  lor  Capital  Formation,  1850  K  Street,  NW,  #400  Washington,  K  20006 

American  Council  ol  Lite  Insurance,  Inc,  1001  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  NW  Washington,  DC  20004 

American  Dental  Assn.  211  E  Chicam  Ave  Chicago,  IL  60611 

American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  225  louhy  Ave  Park  Ridge,  IL  60068. 


American  Fed  ot  Libor  t  Congress  ol  Industrial  Organuations.  815  16th  St ,  NW  Washington.  OC  20006 

American  Feed  Industry  Assn,  1701  N  Fl  Myer  Dr  Arlington,  VA  22209 

American  Fiber  Manufactures  Assaiation,  Inc,  1150  17th  St ,  NW.  #310  Washington,  DC  20036 

American  Financial  Services  Assn,  1101  14th  St ,  NW  Washington,  DC  20005 

American  Froien  Food  Institute.  1764  OW  Meadow  Rd,  #350  Mclean,  VA  22102 

American  Hellenic  Institute  Public  Aftairs  Committee,  Inc,  1730  K  Stieet,  NW.  #1005  Washington.  DC  20006. 

American  Hotel  &  Mold  Assn,  1201  New  York  Ave,  NW  Washington,  DC  20005 

American  Institute  ol  Merchant  Shipping,  1000  16th  Street,  NW,  #511  Washington,  DC  20036 

American  Insurance  Assn,  1130  Connectot  Avenue,  NW,  #1000  Washington,  DC  20036 

American  International  Group,  Inc,  70  Pine  Street  New  York,  NY  10270 

American  Israel  Public  Aftairs  Comm,  500  N  Capitol  St ,  NW,  #300  Washington.  OC  20001 - 

American  Land  Title  Assn,  1828  L  St ,  NW,  #705  Washington,  DC  20036 


American  League  tor  Exports  t  Security  Assistance.  Inc,  122  C  St,  NW,  #740  Washington,  DC  20001.. 

American  Library  Assn,  50  E  Huron  St  Chicago.  IL  60611 

American  Logistics  Association,  1133  15th  Street,  NW,  #640  Washington,  DC  20005 

American  Lung  Assn  ot  Maryland,  1301  York  Rd.  #705  Lutherville,  MD  21093 

American  Malting  Barley  Assn,  Inc,  735  North  Water  Street,  #908  Mih«aukee,  Wl  53202 _ 

American  Meat  Institute,  PO  Box  3556  Washington,  DC  20007 -, 

American  Medical  Assn,  535  North  Deaiborn  St  Chicago,  IL  60610 

American  Medical  Care  4  Review  Assn,  5410  Grosvenor  Une,  #210  Bethesda.  MD  20814 

American  Medical  Peer  Review  Assn,  810  First  Street,  NE,  #410  Washington,  OC  20002 

American  Movers  Conference,  2200  Mill  Road  Alexandria,  VA  22314.. 


American  Newspaper  Publishers  Assn,  Box  17407  Dulles  International  Airport  Washington.  DC  20041., 

American  Nurses'  Assn.  2420  Pershing  Rd  Kansas  City,  MO  64108 

American  Optometric  Assn,  1505  Prince  Street,  #300  Alexandria,  VA  22314 

American  Papei  Institute.  Inc,  260  Madison  Ave  New  York,  NY  10016 _ 

American  Petroleum  Institute.  1220  L  St,  NW  Washmtton,  DC  20005 

American  Physical  Therapy  Assn,  1111  N  Fairtax  St  Alexandria,  VA  22314 

American  Podiatric  Medical  Assn,  9312  OW  Georgetown  Road  Bethesda,  MO  20814-1621 

American  Postal  Workers  Union.  AFL-CK),  1300  L  Street,  NW  Washington,  OC  20005 

American  Public  Transit  Assn,  1201  New  York  Avenue,  NW  Washington,  OC  20005 

American  Pulpwood  Assn,  1025  Vermont  Avenue,  NW  Washinfton,  DC  20005 

American  Retreaders  Assn,  PO  Box  17203  Louisville,  KY  40217 _ 

American  Seed  Trade  Assn,  1030  15th  Street,  NW,  #964  Washington,  DC  20005- 


American  Short  Line  Railroad  Assn,  2000  Massachusetts  Ave,  NW  Washington,  OC  20036 

American  Soc  of  Anesthesiologists,  1111  14th  Street,  NW,  #501  Washington,  DC  20005 

American  Soc  ol  Hospital  Pharmacists,  4630  Montgomery  Avenue  Bethcstia,  MO  20814 

American  Soybean  Association,  1300  L  Street.  NW.  Suite  950  Washington,  DC  20005-4107 

American  State  of  the  Art  Prosthetic  Assr,  1404  26th  Street,  NW,  #1  Washington,  DC  20007 

American  Textile  Machinery  Assn,  7297  N  Lee  Hwy  Falls  Church,  VA  22042 

American  Textile  Manufacturers  Institute,  Inc,  1801  K  Street.  NW,  #900  Washington,  OC  20006 

American  Veterans  of  Work)  War  II,  Korea  4  Vietnam  (AMVETS),  4647  Forbes  Boulevard  Unham.  MD  20706.. 

American  Vetermaiy  Medical  Assn,  1023  15th  Street,  NW,  #300  Washington,  DC  20005 

American  Waterways  Operators,  Inc,  1600  Wilson  Boulevard,  #1000  Arlington,  VA  22209 

Americans  lor  the  High  Frontier,  2800  Shirlington  Road,  #405A  Arlington,  VA  22206 — 

Americans  lor  Immigration  Control,  Inc,  PO  Box  738  Monterey,  VA  24465 

Americans  for  Nonsmokers'  Rights,  2054  Unwersity  Ave,  #500  Berkeley,  CA  94704 

Joanne  Ames.  1120  Connecticut  Ave,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 .- 

Morns  J  Amitay,  PC,  444  N  Capitol  Street.  NW,  #712  Washington,  OC  20001 

Do 

Do,, 

Do,. 


Jan  S  Amundsen,  North  Lobby.  #1500  1331  Pennsyhiania  Ave .  NW  Washington.  DC  20004-1703.. 

Christopher  E  Anders,  1667  K  Street,  NW,  #660  Washington,  DC  20006 

Anthony  A,  Anderson,  1818  N  St,  NW  Washington,  OC  20036 

Oo 

Oo 

Oo — 

David  J  Anderson,  1000  Wilson  Boulevard,  #2700  Arlington,  VA  22209.. 


H  Kim  Anderson,  Virginia  Petroleum  Counal  1001  E  Broad  Street  Richmond,  VA  23Z19 . 

J  lem  Anderson,  4111  Franconia  Rd  Alexandria,  VA  22310 

Kevin  N  Anderson,  215  South  State  Street  12th  Fkm  Salt  Lake  City,  UT  84111 

Steven  C  Anderson,  1764  Ok)  Meadow  Rd,  #350  Mclean,  VA  22102 

Susan  S  Anderson  490  LEnfant  PUja  East,  SW,  #4200  Washington,  DC  20024 „. 

William  C  Anderson.  1101  16th  St,  NW  Washington,  OC  20036 - 

Michael  Andrews,  1455  Pennsyhiania  Ave,  NW,  #325  Washington,  DC  20004 

Robert  B  Andrews,  1100  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW,  #620  Washington.  DC  20036 

William  Robert  Andrews.  1745  Jefferson  Davis  Highway.  #1200  Arlington.  VA  22202 

Andrews'  Associates.  Inc,  2550  M  St..  NW,  #450  Washington,  DC  20037 

Do 

Animal  Health  Institute,  119  Oronoco  Street  P  0  Box  1417-050  Alexandria,  VA  22313.. 

J  Donald  Annett.  1050  17th  St,  NW.  #500  Washington,  OC  20036 

Philip  H  Anns.  1101  Vermont  Avenue,  NW,  #405  l«3shington,  DC  20005 

Decker  Anstrom.  1724  Massachusetts  Ave ,  NW  Washington.  OC  20036 

Virginia  Antos  2005  Massachusetts  Awenue.  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 ..... 

Paul  W  Arcari  201  N  Washington  Street  Alexandria.  VA  22314  

John  Archer.  8111  Gatehouse  Rd  Falls  Church,  VA  22047 . 


Arent  Fox  Kintner  Plotkin  &  Kahn,  1050  Connecticut  Ave,,  NW  Washington,  OC  20036-5339 . 
Do.. 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


Cooperative  Power  Associatm.. 


Receipts 


Expenditures 


5.00000 
17.797  37 


927.29 


8S.095.I10 


24.131.00 


17.064.00 
43.533.22 


141.17500 


3.240JI0 


6.00000 


27.701.29 


1.N1.00 


95.948.00 


306.000.00 
7.882.35 


5.000  00 
3837 

17.797.37 
6.51875 
3.571.26 

23.32600 


50.00 
416J0 


8t.095.0e 


36,018.01 


6J29.00 
43.533J2 

6,15161 
148.175.00 
137.61610 

3,240.00 

6.000.00 

30.00 

1 1.952  Jt 

4,85360 

1,801.00 

443.24 

139J7518 

2,500.00 

15J03.32 

11.509.03 


368,473.57 


12.987.78 
36,109.07 


318.24939 
7.61464 


85.177.61 
90.359,00 


250.00 


American  Bankers  Assn 

Coalition  loi  American  Energy  Security. 
Nathan  Lewin  (for  47th  Street  Photo) .. 

Northrop  Corp 

Thompson  Medical  Co 

National  Assn  ot  Manufacturers.. 


Markiwe  4  Company  (For  Graphic  Communications  International  Unioii) 

Ecken  Seamans  Cherin  4  Melkit  (For  Burlington  Northern  Inc) 

Eckert  Seamans  Cherin  4  Meltott  (ForCity  of  Pompano  Beach,  Fkxida) 

Eckert  Seamans  Cherin  4  Melkitt  (For  CSX  Corp)    

Eckert  Seamans  Cherir  4  Melkitt  ( For  Metropolitan  Transportation  Authority).. 

TRW  Inc 

American  Petroleum  Institute 

Temple-Inland — 

Fabian  4  Oendenin  (For  Nevada  Electric  Imrestment  Company,  Inc) 

American  Frozen  Food  Institute 

Xerox  Corp 

Independent  Petroleum  Assn  of  America 

Satomon  Brothers.  Inc ~ - 

Mobil  Corp - — 

Rockwell  International  Corp 

Mars,  Inc. 


Safeguard  America  s  Family  Enterprises ., 


Texaco  Inc 

A  H  Robins  Co - 

National  Cable  Television  Assn,  Inc 

Association  ol  American  Publishers - 

Retired  Officers  Assn 

American  Automobile  Assn 

American  Medical  Imaging  Corp 

Jkmeritech 

Aris  Anagnos  Properties 

Central  States  SE  4  SW  Areas  Health  Welfare  4  Pension  Funds.. 

Colorado  River  Indian  Tribes 

Ethan  Allen,  Inc 

Guardian  Lite  Insurance  Co  ot  America _.. -.. 

Independent  Federation  of  Flight  Attendants — 

Motor  and  Equipment  Manufacturers  Association „ 

National  Assn  ot  College  Stores 

National  Field  Selling  Assn 

National  Parking  Associatiori 

Schoenke  4  Associates - - 

SO-PAK«),  Inc 

Toshiba  America.  Inc - 

Toshiba  International  Corp 

Toyota  Motor  Corporation 


U^JO 
27JI0O.0O 


34,245.49 


1,000.00 

386,690.00 

47,423.02 

8,02248 


1,500.00 
4.500.00 
10.000.00 
3,000.00 
1,000.00 


500.00 
800.00 


1,427.50 

5,00000 

75.00 


875.00 
500.00 

3,000.00 


500.00 
3W).00 
4,950.00 


2,629.73 
6,151.51 
75J17.57 


1.73200 
12,987.78 
36,109.07 


2,910.00 
279.81978 
7.614.64 
24,044  59 
77.277  00 
90.35900 


250  00 
14.38500 


13.36900 
3,000.00 
3.840.8' 

19.719  59 


50.40919 

20.400.00 

35000 

626  22 

47.913.56 

8.02248 

2.07000 


1.34419 


2.65860 


78.50 
23802 


4J86.32 


150.00 


173,29 


2J94.00 


5,697.20 
46,581.05 


19,298i4 
8,000.00 


9,132.00 
3,780.00 
4.790.63 


3.787.00 
166,336.71 


1,291.57 


237.83 
39200 


25348 


569.78 


4168 
2,299  30 


9666 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


May  18,  1989 


OrgsnuatKNi  or  Individti3l  filing 


Emiiloyn/Clieiit 


Receipts         Exiienditufes 


Do. 
Do. 


Mw  W  Artdje.  PO  8n«  230  la  Veps.  NV  WI51 

Fred  Annstnmg  Jr.  1620  Eye  Street.  NW,  #520  Waslnngtoi,  X  20006... 

Tenia  II  Annsttoni.  1615  H  Stmt.  NW  Waslwigtw.  DC  20062 

C«1  f  AmoM.  eifRinTOOt  Owe  Mdeaii.  VA  22101 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Mm  I  ImM.  2001  L  Street  NW.  Sute  1000  Wastiuigtwi.  OC  20036 

AnMU  t  Porto,  1200  New  Haqstm  Ave..  NW  WtsNrifton.  DC  20036 .. 


Do.. 
Od.. 
Od.. 
Od- 
Dl„ 
Ik. 
k.. 
Ik.. 
Sd.. 
Ik- 
b- 
Ik. 
Ik- 
Ik. 
Oi.. 
Ik- 
Oa- 
k.. 
Ik.. 
Do. 

Do. 


Video  Software  Dealers  Assn , 

6-Tiwlve  Coovemenl  Mart,  Inc , 

Nevada  Power  Company 

Portland  Cement  Assn 

OumOer  ot  Commerce  ot  the  U.S 

Anencan  Iron  i  Steel  Institute _ 

Ashland  Oil  Co , 

Corporate  Piopeny  Investors 

Quintana  Petioleiim  Corp 

Unisys  Delense  Systems 

American  Institute  ot  Certified  Putilic  Accountants .. 

Asea  AB 

Buildiflg  t  Construction  Trades  Dept.  AfUlO 

Business  Roundtal* 

Cemai 

OkUo  Corporation 

Cootinental  Corporation 

Oonotiue  I  Associates,  In 

Earttiquake  Proiect 

Fluor  Corporation 

Grain  t  Feed  Trade  Assn. 


14.11976 


607  26 


7,000.00 


112.00 

27300 
360.50 
74999 
1,24992 
1,00000 
25000 


26  00 
2800 


Nm  Aron.  600  Nm  Jersey  Avenue,  NW  Wastimjton.  OC  20001 -. 

noius  M  Anasnuth.  IMl  K  Street.  NW.  #\m  Washington,  DC  20006 

Asm  Mon  Myers  t  Buftone,  1607  New  Hampshire  Ave ,  NW  Washington.  DC  20009 

Mdad  A*hrd.  2030  M  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

■Hon  F  AsMord.  PO  Bo«  24305  OaUind,  CA  94623 

none  Ijdow  Artiey,  730  15th  St ,  NW  Washington,  OC  20005 

Ndntas )  Ashooh,  1000  Elm  Street  PO  Bo»  330  Manchester,  NH  03105 

Asan  Piafic  Economic  Educatoial  Cultwal  Organualnn,  PO  Box  891  Manila,  Philippine 

AspUt  Rnifini  Manifactiirers  Association.  6288  Montrose  Road  Rxkville.  MD  20852 

AssocaM  Cnit  Bweaus.  Inc.  16211  Parti  10  Place  Houston,  TX  77084 

Asocated  bneral  Contractors  o(  America,  1957  E  St ,  NW  Washington,  DC  20006 

Assooatoi  lor  Commito  Transportation,  Inc,  1776  Massachusetts  Ave ,  NW.  #521  Washington,  DC  20036... 

Assocatn  of  American  Foreicn  Servce  Women.  PO  Boi  70051  Washington,  DC  20024.0051 

Assocalni  <t  American  law  Schools.  One  Dupont  Cirde.  NW,  #370  Washington,  OC  20036   

tesoaatm  ol  American  PuMshen.  2005  Massachusetts  Ave ,  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

Assooalni  if  American  Railroads.  American  Railroads  BuMng  50  F  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20001 

tesocatn  ol  Amerxan  Vetemaiy  Medical  Colleges,  1023 15th  Street,  NW.  3rd  Floor  Washington,  DC  20OO5.. 

taoaalion  of  Bolechnology  Companies.  1120  Vermont  Avenue.  NW,  #601  Washington,  K  20005 

taocylion  of  lunor  lanes,  he,  660  First  Avenue  New  Yorli,  NY  10O16 

Assoaatan  of  Maumum  Service  Telecasters,  Inc.  1730  M  St .  NW.  #713  Washington.  DC  20036 

Assooatoi  of  Trul  lawyers  of  America.  1050  31sl  St ,  NW  Washington.  DC  iml 

Association  of  Urtan  Universities,  501  I  SI  SW  Washington,  DC  20024 

Geoip  J.  Aste,  1707  L  St..  NW,  #300  Washington,  DC  20036-4202 

Hidoel  G,  ASeh,  1615  I  SI,  NW,  #1320  Washington,  DC  20036 

Victor  Atiyeh  t  Co,  519  SW  Part  St    #208  Portland,  OR  97205 

Do 

AtMK  Richfield  Co,  515  South  Flower  Street  Los  Angeles,  CA  90071 

Fnt2  E.  Altaway.  1600  Eye  St,  NW  Washington,  DC  20006 

liste  Aita,  m  Maryland  Ave ,  SW  #70(5  Washington.  DC  20024 

Mn  J  Auaelo.  PO  Bon  269  tlizahelhlown,  PA  17022  

Ranald  R  Austin.  1201  16th  Street,  NW.  #210  Washington.  X  20036 

Mn  S  Adtry,  2001  L  Street,  NW,  #1000  Washington.  DC  20036 

Retan  Avda.  2030  M  St .  NW  Washington.  OC  20036 

Awai  Praducts.  Inc.  9  West  57th  St  New  York.  NY  10O19 

[  D  Ayers.  10  Ught  Street  P  0  Box  987  Baltimore,  MD  21203 _, 

IG.  Ayre.  PO  Boi  130  Lews  PQ  Canada  G6V  6N 7 


International  Commodities  Oeanng  House 

london  Commodity  Exchange  (1986)  limited 

London  International  Financial  Futures  Exchange,  Ltd.. 

Metal  Market  S  Exchange  Co,  ltd 

Mutual  of  America 

Philip  Morns  Cos,  Ix 

Recording  Industry  Assn  of  America,  Inc 

Reputilic  ol  Panama _. 

State  Farm  Mutual  Automodile  Insurance  Co 

Survival  Technology,  Inc 

Venezolana  de  Cemenlos _ 

Alliance  lor  lustice 

IBM  Corp 

Coalition  on  Smoking  or  HeaWi 

Common  Cause 

Oorox  Company 

Association  of  Bank  Holding  Companies 

PuMc  Service  Co  of  New  Hampshie 


United  Airlines,  Inc . 

Merck  &  Co.  Inc 

Fu|itsu.  ltd 

Seiko  Epson 


Motion  Picture  Assn  of  America.  Inc... 
National  Fed  of  Independent  Business.. 

American  Assn  of  Meal  Processors 

Overseas  Education  Assn.  Inc 

Unisys  Corp 

Cominon  Cause. _ 


MinM  Symington  Ayres.  Metiomttan  Square  #205  655  15th  Street,  NW.  Washington.  DC  2000S.. 

ARCO  Qiemcal  Co.  3801  West  Oiester  P*e  Newtown  Square.  PA  19073 

Hon  M  Babcock.  801  Pemsytama  Avenue.  SE  Washington,  DC  20003 

Me  R.  Babone,  1700  N  Moore  St  Rosslyn,  VA  22209 

taanelh  L  Bader,  777  Craw  Road  St  Louis,  MO  63141 

RidHid  Afldiany  Baenen,  1735  New  York  Avenue,  NW,  #600  Washington,  DC  20006 

Do 

Do 

Joa  N  Bwelt.  815  ISIh  St,  NW  Washington,  K  20005 

Bran  A.  Ba^.  725  15lh  Street.  NW,  #M0  Washington,  DC  20005 

Franklin  Eugene  Bailey,  1110  Vermont  Ave,  NW  #430  Washington  DC  20005 

Gaoqe  F  Mey  Ji,  PO  Box  21  Montgomery,  AL  36101 

■—     -  -        ■  una  Ave.  NW,  #500  \ 


MNC  Financial,  Inc 

Mil  Davie  Inc 

National  Independent  Energy  Producers.. 


Washington.  DC  20006 ., 


I W  Ba*y,  1700  Pennsylvana     .,      __    , 

SMa  Bai.  18in  R  Street,  NW,  #1100  Washmgton.  DC  20006 

kM  L  Bant.  1333  New  Hamishn  Ave ,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

Gary  H^  Base.  1333  New  Hampshn  Avenue,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

Ednnl  R.  Bap,  1015  ISIti  St,  NW,  #802  Washngton,  DC  20005 

EnM  F  Baker.  1303  New  Hampshn  Ave.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

Gerald  E.  Bate.  1625  Massadnsetts  Avenue.  NW  Waiwigton,  DC  20036 

Jane  Jay  Bate,  1600  Rhode  Island  Ave ,  NW  Washington,  K  20036 

(Mer  S  Bate,  PC  Box  8091  Fals  Oiwdi.  VA  22041 

R  GanHy  Bats,  2501  M  Street,  NW  Washngton,  DC  20037 

'     [  t  HoMfer.  1050  Comectnit  Ave ,  ml,  #1100  Washington.  DC  20036.. 


Ik-, 
k.. 
k... 
k.. 
k.. 
k. 
k.. 
k- 
k- 
k- 
k- 
k- 
k- 
k.. 

Do. 


National  Audubon  Society 

Boeing  Company 

American  Soytiean  Assn 

NANA  Regional  Corp,  Inc 

People's  Repulilic  ol  Angola 

Shee  Atika,  Inc   

International  Union  ol  Bricklayers  i  Allied  Cialtsmen.. 

National  Gram  4  Feed  Assn 

National  Cotton  Council  ol  America .... 

CSX  Transportation 

Mutual  ol  Omaha  Insurance  Co 

New  York  Slock  Exctiange,  Inc 

Atlantic  Ricliliekl  Co 

Beveridge  S  Diamond,  PC  (For  Pacific  Dunlop.GNB) , 

American  Consulting  Engineers  Counal 

Fleet  Reserve  Assn 

Air  Line  Pitots  Assn _ 

National  Rifle  Assn  of  America 

Friendship  Hill  Assn 

Chemical  Manufacturers  Assn,  Inc „. 

American  Protestant  Health  Assn „ 

Astroline  Communications  Co 

Biotechnology  General,  Inc 

Greater  New  York  Hospitil  Assn 

Hyatt  Corp 

Loyola  Unnwrsity 

Missouri  Baptist  Hospital 

National  Assn  ol  Nuclear  Pharmacies ._ „ 

National  Restaurant  Assn 

Organ  Recoueiy  Systems „ 

Puerto  Rni  Hospital  Assn 

Renal  Physicians  of  Texas 

Unden  Corp  of  America 


ealB  WuKwtki  Ooofcy  Staastory  t  Wooll.  1001  Ptnnsyhrana  Ave ,  NW  Washington,  K  20006 , 
to - 

k"z^zzzizz;;zz!"Zz;z!Z!";":~:";"Z'Z"z;!!Z"!Z":" 

k -. 

Do,, 


.Ml 


i,SE 


U  20003.. 


United  MethodEt  Assn  of  Heafth  t  Weltare  Ministries.. 

West  Pomt  Pemerell,  Inc 

Western  Fuels  Assn.  Inc „ 

American  Airlines,  liic „ 

Dungan  Enterprises 

Federal  Express  Corp 

Philip  Moms  Management  Corp 

Puhhc  Service  Company  of  New  I 

Wamer-lamtiert  Cornpany 

National  Audutnn  Soaely 


21600 

3712 
6,470.00 


367  50 
18,650  00 
4,160.01 


5,750,00 
800.00 


1,500.00 


5.62265 


6.94115 
81.671,22 


14.882  00 
15,000  00 


8,00625 

10,00000 

50000 

1.000.00 


3,189.00 


676.96 
1,000.00 
7,338.78 


1,014.00 


6.000.00 

"ilMdo 


2,000.00 


100.00 
540.00 
»7.S0 


6,000.00 
1,670.00 


225.00 
18,000.00 


7.500.00 


2,784.50 


4,000.00 


2.00000 


2,41625 
4,027  75 


5,29000 
35500 
240,00 

4,162.00 
22500 
22500 

1,000  00 


117,45 


285 
1,074,54 


18917 
14,51478 


3J22.96 


14,517,64 


6,94115 
81,671,22 


15,450,00 

15,000.00 

1,098  00 

8,006  25 

6,902  54 


140,00 


879.87 
"260,06 


135.06 
729.94 


5,777.50 
105.00 


20.00 


55.01 

■ 'M5.'iii 
Tm'n 


540.00 


802.90 
12936 


24.00 
257.13 


131.16 
149.00 


36.50 


108.25 

iM.si 


33869 
470.00 


15012 
600 


26.00 


60000 
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OfganizatKxi  or  Individual  Filing 


H  R  Balikov.  333  TtKxnall  SI  Edison,  NJ  08818 

Helen  M  Ball,  1016  I6lh  St,  NW,  *100  Washington,  DC  20036 

Ball  Janik  &  Novack,  601  Pennsylvania  Ave..  NW,  91li  Fkw  Waslwigton,  K  20004... 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do.. 

Do.. 


Iliomas  M  Balnei.  888  16lh  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20006 

Charles  E  Bangert,  PC,  662  tHalUrd  Court  Arnok),  MD  21012 

Bank  of  Boston  Cofporation,  100  Federal  St  Boston,  MA  02110 

Bank  Capital  Markets  Assn,  National  Press  BuiWing,  2nd  Fl  Washington.  DC  20045.., 

James  T  Banks  1155  Connectol  Avenue,  NW,  #800  Washington.  DC  20036 

Kathryn  Barman,  1050  Connecticut  Ave ,  NW,  #401  Washinston,  DC  20036 

M  Graeme  Bannerman,  888  16lh  St..  NW  Washington,  DC  20006 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Marttia  G  Bannerman,  One  Gieenvnch  PUza  PO  Box  2568  Greenwich,  CT  06836-2568 

Robert  D  Bannister,  15lh  t.  M  Streets,  NW  Washington,  DC  20005 

Samuel  J  Baptista,  1225  19th  St ,  NW,  #410  Washington,  DC  20036 ;.^;--.^;; - 

Baraff  Koerner  Otender  t.  Hochberg,  PC ,  2033  M  Street,  NW,  #203  Washington,  DC  20036 . 

Do 

Do 

Emory  W  Baragar,  1700  N  Moore  St.,  #2120  Rosslyn.  VA  22209 

Haley  R  Bartxwr,  POBox  960  Yazoo  City.  MS  39194 

Do 

Robert  H  Barker.  1150  17th  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036.. 


William  J  Barnrts,  lOOO  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW  Washington,  K  20036 

Barnett  DAmours  Sivon  &  Shay,  PC .  1090  Vermont  Ave ,  NW,  #810  Washington.  DC  20005.. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

leriY  N  Barr.  50  F  Street.  NW.  #900  Washington,  DC  20001 

Robert  W  Barrie.  1331  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  NW  Washington,  DC  20004 

Robert  E.  Barrow,  1616  H  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20006 

Doyle  C  Bartlett,  1015  18tli  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

Linda  I  Bartlett  1100  17th  Street,  NW,  #601  Washington,  DC  20036 -. 

Robert  G  Bartlett  1415  Elliot  Place,  NW  Washington,  DC  20007 

James  E  Bartley,  1090  Vermont  Avenue,  NW,  #410  Washington,  DC  20005 _ 

Stephen  R  Bassett.  421  Aviation  Way  Frederick,  MO  21701 

Diane  Bateman,  501  2nd  Street,  NE  Washington,  DC  20002 


Christopher  M.  Bates.  1325  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  NW,  #600  Wasliington.  DC  20004 . 

Robert  E  Bates  Jr.  1100  Connecticut  Ave,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

Erca  M  Battaglia,  519  C  Street,  NE  Washington,  DC  20002 

Robin  Battaglmi,  1000  Wilson  Blvd,  #3000  Arlintton,  VA  22209 

Gary  Lee  Bauer  601  Pennsylvania  Ave ,  NW,  #901  Washington,  DC  20004 

Bartiara  Bauman,  1990  M  Street,  NW,  #480  Washinston,  DC  20036 

Baumbach  h  Fishei  Assoc ,  Inc,  1900  S  Harbor  City  Bhrd  Melbourne,  Fl  32901 

Ann  F  Bavaria,  35  North  Sixth  Street  Reading,  PA  19601 

Tina  Marts  Beach  1331  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  NW,  #700-5  Washington,  DC  20004... 

Bruce  A  Beam,  1667  K  St.,  NW,  #450  Washington,  DC  20006 

Hubert  Beatty,  1957  E  St.,  NW  Washington,  DC  200O6 

Edward  A  Beck  III,  1220  L  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20005 

Robert  E  Beck,  PO.  Box  6808  Falls  Chuich,  VA  22046 

Steven  M  Beckman,  1757  N  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

William  W  Beddow,  1730  Pennsylvania  Ave.  NW,  #750  Washington,  DC  20006 

Howaid  Bedim,  1909  K  Street,  NW  Washington.  DC  20049 

Josiah  Beeman,  15  Second  St.,  NE  Washington,  DC  20002 

Beer  Institute,  1225  'Eye'  Street,  NW,  #825  Washington.  DC  20005 

Robert  M  Beers,  2101  E  Street.  NW  Washington,  DC  20037 - 

Margaret  M  Bees,  2001  I  Street,  NW.  #1000  Washington,  DC  20036 

William  A.  Behan,  1700  N  Moore  St,  #820  Ariington,  VA  22209 

Edwin  L  Behrens,  801  18th  Street,  NW,  #400  Washington.  DC  20006 

James  Beizer,  1920  N  St.,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

Marti  Belanger,  805  Third  Avenue  New  York,  NY  10022 

Peter  M.  Belanger,  1220  L  St,  NW  Washington,  DC  20005 

Howard  H.  Bell,  1400  K  St.  NW.  #1000  Washington,  DC  20036 


Stephen  E  Bell,  1455  Pennsyhania  Ave ,  NW,  #350  Washington,  DC  20004 

Winston  Everett  Bell,  PO  Box  26543  Us  Vegas,  NV  89126 

Mary  K  Bellamy,  1600  M  St ,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

Mike  Benner,  1300  L  St.,  NW  Washington,  DC  20005 — 

David  E  Bennett,  740  Hillgrove  Avenue  Western  Springs,  IL  60558 

Douglas  P  Bennett.  9020  Saunders  Lane  Bethesda,  MD  20817 „.. 

John  C  Bennison,  PO  Box  23992  Washington,  DC  20026-3992 


Frederick  S  Benson  III,  2001  L  Street.  NW,  #304  Washington,  DC  20036 

James  E  Benton,  N  J  Petroleum  Council  150  W  State  Street  Trenton,  NJ  08608.. 

Diana  Berardocco,  555  13th  St ,  NW,  #1050  East  Washington,  DC  200O4 

George  I  Berg  Jr.,  600  Maryland  Avenue,  SW  Washinrton,  DC  20024 

Karen  A  Berg.  1615  H  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20O62 

Rebecca  1  Berg.  1331  Pennsylvania  Ave ,  NW,  #560  Wastiinjton,  DC  20004 

Bob  Bergland,  1800  Massachusetts  Avenue,  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 . 


Bergner  Bcyette  &  Bockorny.  Inc,  1016  16th  Street,  NW.  #700  Washington.  DC  20036.. 
Do 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


Gene  S  BergoHen.  1320  Bradtak  Place.  #720  Ateundna,  VA  22314 

Edwin  M  Bergsmatt.  4544  CrossfieMs  Road  Toledo.  OH  43623 

Jane  W  Bergwin.  1016  16tti  Street.  NW.  5th  Fknr  Washington.  DC  20036 

Diyle  Berte.  519  C  Street,  NE  Wastiington,  DC  20002 

Nattian  R  Bcrtley,  2200  Mill  Road  Alexandria,  VA  22314 

Pamela  M  Berliwitz.  1200  Peavey  BuUng  Minneapolis.  MN  55479-1032 ,. 
Peter  A  A  Beile,  950  Third  Avenue  New  York.  NY  10022 


Bertmer  i  Makmey.  1101  17th  Street.  NW,  #1004  Washmiton.  DC  20036479*.. 

Ellen  Berman.  2000  L  St.,  NW.  #802  Wasbmgtnn.  DC  20036 

Jason  S  Berman.  1020  19tti  St.,  HW.  #200  Washmelon.  DC  20036 

Jay  Hams  Berman,  310  Fairweatlier  Drive  Exton,  PA  19341 

Rctiard  B  Bemun.  1015  15th  St ,  NW,  #1200  Washington,  DC  20005 


Emptoyer /Client 


J,  M  Huber  Corp 

Brown  Bridgman  S  Co,  Inc 

AeroLilt.  Inc 

Fujitsu  Mcroelectronics 

Greenbrier  leasing,  Inc 

Lower  Columbia  Regional  Navy  Task  Fane 

Ml  Hood  Meadows  Oregon,  Ltd - 

Northwest  Industrial  Gas  Users 

Northwest  Marine  Iron  Works 

Milk  Industry  Foundation/lnfl  Ice  Cream  Assn.. 
Business  RoundtaWe 


Waste  Management,  Inc - 

Holfmann-La  Roche,  Inc 

Bannerman  and  Associates,  Inc  (For  Beirut  University  College) 

Bannerman  t.  Assxiates,  Inc  (For  Government  of  Bangladesh) 

Government  ol  Tunisia 

Bannerman  t  Associates,  Inc  (For  Sawyer-Miller  Group  (for  Government  of  the 
Ptiilippines)). 

NACReCorp 

National  Assn  ol  Home  BuiMers  ol  tlie  US _ - 

Financial  Services  Council - 

College  Footfall  Association 

National  Assn  ol  Collegiate  Directors  of  Athletics 

National  Basketball  Assn 

Boeing  Company 

Joint  Maritime  Congress 

A  L  Williams  &  Company 

American  Fiber  Manufacturers  Assn,  Inc 

Japan  Economc  Institute  ol  America 

American  Counal  for  State  Savings  Supervison — 

atibank,  NA 

Credit  Union  National  Assn,  Inc 

Investors  m  Industry ~ 

National  Council  of  Farmer  Cooperatives. 

General  Electric  Co — 

National  Grange — 

Conference  of  State  Bank  Supervsors - 

Kraft.  Inc 

National  Stone  Assn 

National  Industrial  Transportation  Leagut - 

Aircraft  Owners  t,  Pitots  Assn - 

Fertilizer  Institute 

Motor  &  Euuipment  Manufacturers  Assn » 

Mobil  Corp - 

National  Assn  lor  Home  Care 

ITT  Corporation 

Focus  on  the  Family 

Detroit  Edison  Comjiany 

Extradition  Corp  ol  America _ 

Meridian  Bancorp  Inc 

General  Electric  Co — 

American  Electric  Power  Service  Corp 

Associated  General  Contractors  ol  America - 

National  Assn  of  Home  Buiklers  of  the  U  S  . 


Receipts 


Expenditures 


7.666.36 
15.000.00 

1.663.50 
59.15200 
10.00000 
16.475.00 

6.33500 
25.500.00 


2,000.00 


3.SS0.00 


1,000.00 
3.00000 
3.000.00 
5.00000 


3.700.00 


50000 
3.09778 
18.000.00 
16,000.00 


376.16 

2.41257 

8(00 

7.489.38 

984  96 

75631 

882  25 

3,478.52 


t224.« 


11951 

5945 
46048 

100.00 


National  Assn  of  Plumbing-Heating-Cooling  Contractors 

Inl'l  Union,  United  Auto  Aerospace  &  Agric  Implement  Workers .. 

Caterpillar,  Inc — 

American  Assn  ol  Retired  Persons -. 

Magne-Tek  ALS  Corp 


American  Foreign  Service  Assn 

Unisys  Corp 

Magnavox  Government  %  Industrial  Electronics  Co.. 

Prater  &  Gamble  Manufacturing  Co 

American  Mining  Congress 

Maioi  league  Baseball  Players  Assn _.... 

American  Petroleum  Institute — 

American  Advertising  Federation 

Sakimon  Brottiers,  Inc - 


500.00 


1,560.00 
240.00 


3.ooom 

5.000.W 

2,62500 

75000 

4.00000 

8,50000 

2,00000 

9.000 00 

1.50000 

1.12500 

3.479,70 

1.500.00 

875.00 

700.00 


372.00 
239.70 


6.187  50 
28  00 
8.00907 
2,50000 
59365 
11.000.00 


1.314.95 

1.299.84 

92.4g 


42.00 

too 


34863 


50000 
39  50 


1.85249 
1.51400 


1.384.33 
5000 


2500 
■"7.71 
95.ii 


6,292.00 


ej».oo 

265.00 


Investment  Company  Institute 

American  Postal  Workers  Union 

West  Central  Municipal  Conference .. 

Corning  Glass  Works 

American  Soc  of  Travel  Agents 

Weyertiaeusei  Company 

American  Petroleum  Institute..- 

Avon  Products,  Inc 

American  Farm  Bureau  Federatini .. 

US  (ihambei  of  Commerce 

Sea-land  Corporation.. 


National  Rural  Electric  Cooperatne  Assn .... 

Avianca,  Inc 

Bell  Atlantic  Corp 

China  External  Trade  Devetopment  Council.. 

Dead  Pigeon  River  Counal 

Electronic  Industries  Assn 

Ell  Utv  &  Company 

FirsI  Boston  Corp — 

Flo-Sun  Land  Corp 

Friendship  in  Freedom  Assn .. 


Investors  for  US  Tax  Equity 

Landmarti  Hotel  Coip 

Ivnmark  Group - 

Murry's.  Inc 

National  Assn  of  Business  i  Educational  Radio.. 

Natural  Gas  Supply  Assn 

Okeelanta  Corp 

Orange  &  Rockland 

National  Prwate  Truck  Council 

Trustcorp,  Inc 

Consumers  Ponver  Co 

National  Assn  lor  Home  Cart -... 

American  Movers  Conference 

NorwesI  Corporation 

National  Audubon  Society 


200.00 

r,oo6.w 


2.874.89 


8,500.00 


135.00 


6.S6300 
2.350.00 


45000 
1.50000 
2.00000 
2,000.00 


3.000.00 

90000 

3,500.00 

2.00000 

1.50000 

500.00 

1.500.00 

400.00 

1.000.00 

2.000.00 

3.000.00 

2,000.00 

1,100.00 


20500 
15  75 
900 
75.32 
13149 
350  26 
1.454.16 


3,587.46 


22910 


16.00 
130.W 


3710O 

85630 

1.315.00 


Government  of  Bartiados.  Ministry  of  Finance  I  Ptanmng.. 

Consumer  Energy  Council  of  America 

Recording  Industry  Assn  ol  America.  Inc 

National  Assn  of  Professional  Insuranc*  Agents 

Burger  Kmg  Corp — 


3.441.00 

3.52»i9 

400.00 

12.000.00 
1,000.00 

19,41915 


2.177.50 

66160 

2.56106 

1.875.00 

1.087  40 

42100 

1.400.00 

1.127.00 

1,141.50 

1,002.00 

2472.57 

,  719.50 

,444.14 


I.JS8.00 
.39243 


3.767.23 
57900 
626.35 


9668 
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Otganuitni  or  Indmlwl  Filmg 


[mployef/OienI 


Retxipis 


tipendilutes 


Di.. 
b.. 

Do 
Od 


Wfean  li  ecfM*.  III!  GMrioee  M  F*  Qwdi.  VA  ??047 

Msy  E  Btraliart,  1615  H  St.  NW  Washojlon.  DC  20062 

;*uii  C  BoKtn.  Sjntam  C  eemlon  t  Co  kic  767  Fitm  Aicnie  New  VOft.  NY  101S3.. 

Bonsta  t  Liacniii.  1920  L  Street,  NW,  #501  Wastmron.  DC  20036 -„. 

Ctw  k  BemMton.  1130  Conmctnit  Ave    NW  itHOOO  WisDmgton,  DC  20036 

Mai  N  B«n»,  3213  0  St.  NW  WslM|toii.  DC  20007 — 

Oo.._ 

Ol 

0> 

Robert  E  Beiry,  1515  Wil»  Boulevx)  Artrwtoii.  VA  22209 

Wibd  M  Berry.  1625  R  StreH.  NW.  #  1090  Waslnngton  DC  20006 „ 

Mn  f  Betjr.  730  15fli  Street,  NW  Wetimcton.  OC  20005  

Ed  BeOHM.  1825  I  St .  NW.  #400  Wastwiiton.  DC  20006 

RoDert  Betz.  1010  Vermont  Amiw.  NW.  #1116  Waslwigton,  OC  20005 


Bevenip  (  OoMrt.  PC.  1333  Nn  Hanprtn  A»e.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036.. 


Do 


Bewrly  EMennes.  Inc.  1901  N  Fort  Myer  Drne.  #302  Rosshm.  VA  22209.... 

Ooy  Beveralat.  1640  Wsconan  Ave.  NW  Washington  DC  20007 

"    '  I  D  BeftM,  PO  Bo>  2924  Baton  Rouge.  lA  70821 


Dl.. 

Od. 


Do 

Mn  C  Badnon.  655  15th  St.  HW.  #1200  WBhmgton.  OC  20005 

kan  T  Bar.  1726  M  Street.  NW,  #701  Washington,  DC  20036       

Rdurd  H  Bely,  2001  I  Street,  NW,  #1000  Washington,  K  20036 

•evn  W  B*i|s.  410  Fust  Street.  SE  Washington.  DC  20003 

{m  a  B*iV.  mc.  901  15th  St.  NW.  #570  Washington.  K  20005 

Do 

Bi«h»  Dna  t  GouU.  1550  M  Street,  NW  #1200  Washington,  K  20005  

Stuart  BRStodi.  1957  E  Street,  NW  Washington  OC  20006  

Bnh  Hotloi  BUtiier  and  Oierot.  U55  Connecticut  Ave.  NW.  #1200  Washington.  OC  20036.. 

to - 

0> 


Dl- 
Bl. 
b- 
b- 
b- 
b. 


b_ - 

Oi»les  0  Brshqi  Jr ,  1201  Ne»  York  Ave ,  NW  #400  Washington  DC  20005 

BeMp  CooA  Pinel  t  Reynolits.  1400  L  Street,  NW,  #1000  Washington,  DC  20005-3502 

Do 

Do 

DeMB  A  Bib.  50  Beak  Street.  23rt  floor  San  fmacisco.  a  94319 

Ger™  Btomm.  1825  E»«  Street.  NW,  #400  Washington  OC  20006 

JbI»  Bta*.  665  Fifth  Ave  Neo  Yort.  NY  10022  

Wa«K  V  Bbdi.  IWfer  and  Hedunan  1150  17th  Street,  NW,  #1000  Washington.  K  20036 

Blicli  Clotty  Sms  HiMa  Burnett  (  Samuels.  50!  North  Giandview  Ave  PO  Boi  5488  Daytona  Beach,  a  32018.. 

Do 

Black  Manalort  Stone  t  My.  PC,  211  North  tlmon  Street.  #300  Aleundru,  VA  22314 


b.. 
b.. 
b. 
b- 
b.. 
b- 
b- 


b- 
b- 
b- 
b.. 
b.. 
b.. 
b. 
b.. 
b.. 


De 

la  L  IbltaMl.  1331  PWiailvawa  Amw.  NW.  ||I1500N  Washington.  K  20004-1703 

RAert  1  Bbdnwl  Jr.  1025  Comecticut  Avenue.  NW.  #1014  Washingtan,  OC  20036 

Bev  0  Bbdtaml.  1899  I  Street.  NW,  #1100  Washington.  K  20036 

DMd  A  Blai.  5205  Ijcstvg  Pike.  #1600  Falls  Churdi.  VA  22041 

SkBlM  Btar.  2251  Wiscens*  Ave .  NW  Washngton.  K  20007 

Rdiad  R.  BUe  Ir .  777  14th  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20005 

Roy  Bbke.  900  Itaveraty  Or  Nacagdoclies.  TX  75961 

m»  Btak.  122  C  SIraet.  NW  Washngton.  DC  20001 

BeMa  K.  Stacker.  1700  (  Street.  NW.  #1100  Washington.  K  2O006 

Ibtal  E.  Btaer.  Mon  Bank  NA  One  Mefen  Bank  Center.  #3110  PHtslnr^  PA  1525M001- 

BryjM  C  Btavett.  PO  Boi  24305  Oakland.  CA  94623 

hJBrt  W  Bfes.  3242  Grace  Street.  NW  Wastangton.  DC  20007 


b- 

bZz;;z~zizzzzz"zzzzzziii 
b:z;~zz!zz"""zzzz";";z""Z""z 

Do 

Ma  R.  Btat.  201  Pat  Wariin|tai  Court  Fafe  Church.  VA  22046  .. 
Peta  L  Btatta.  1120  Condnt  Aw .  NW  Washngton.  K  20036.. 

lam  Btai.  215  PwuylMiM  Ave.  St  Washngton.  DC  20003 

,  1850  i  St .  NW.  #400  Washngton.  K  20006 


Stafey  k  BkanMd.  2626  Pemsykona  Ave .  NW  Washngton.  K  20037 „„ 

Jared  0  Btai.  1731  Comectxsit  Ave .  NW.  2nl  n  Washngton.  K  20009-1146 

Do 

Uert  A  Btai.  600  Hitionm  Street  San  Franasco.  CA  94111 

QbIb  R  Btaeattd.  Bi^  1  Gales  2100  Bank  of  Catforma  Center  Seattle.  WA  98164.. 

PM  8taB.  1667  K  Staet.  NW.  #430  Washngton.  DC  20007  

9at  0mm  Asa  if  the  US..  880  S  PUett  St  AleuKtu.  VA  22304 

Sdh  K  Bodn.  316  Part  Avenue  South  New  York.  NY  10016 

Bo0i  aM  GalB.  Ok  ItaBS  Onk.  IM.  #900  Uttm^m.  K  20005 

Oo 

Do ™ 

b - 


Godlathei's  Pizza.  Inc 

Pillshufy  Company 

Qu*  Wok.  Inc 

S4A  Restaurants  Corp 

American  Automoble  Assn 

Chamber  ot  Commerce  ol  the  U  S . 


2.970,00 


National  Assn  o(  Police  Organizations 

American  Insurance  Assn 

Ameiican  Importers  hleal  Products  Group 

Centre  National  Inlerprolessionnel  de  L'Economic  lailiere 

Committee  to  Assure  the  Availatnlily  ol  Casein 

Federation  des  Eiportalnirs  de  Vms  S  Spintueui  de  France 

Ameiican  Gas  Assn 

National  Foreign  Trade  Council.  Inc 

Assoculon  ol  Bank  HoWing  Cos 

FBI  Agents  Assn  (FBIAA) 

Robert  Betz  Associates.  Inc  (For  Alabama  Hospital  Association) .. 

American  Assn  ol  Eve  &  Eai  Hospitals 

City  ol  Blueliek),  WV,  et  al 

PaalK  Ountop-GNB „ 


17.193.00 


4.262.t2 


1,95000 
5.00000 
6.294  00 
7.50000 
15.00000 
15.00000 
3.073  50 
5.658  75 


American  College  ol  Surgeons 

American  Waste  t.  Pollution  Control  Co „ 

Camp  Dresser  i  McKee.  Inc 

Community  Healtti  Network  ol  Louisiafla.  Inc 

First  Boston  Corp      

Lamai  Corporation     

Ramsay  Hospital  Corporation  ol  Louisiana,  Inc .... 

Sale  BuiMings  Alliance 

International  Minerals  S  Chemical  Corp 

Unisys  Corp 

American  Nuclear  Energy  Counal 

Oxford  Energy 

South  Coast  Air  Duality  Management  Distnct , 

Disabled  American  Veterans 

Associated  General  Contractors  of  America 

Alaska  Pacilic  Relining,  Inc 

Alaska  Teamsters-Em|>oyer  Pension  TriBi 

City  ol  SI  George  

Gerry  Cooney  Enterprises _ 

Kodiak  Island  Borough 

North  Skipe  Borough 

Old  Harbor  Corp  „ 

Sealaska  Corp  

St  George  lanaq  Corp _. „. 

Tanadgusii  Corporation 

Weslinghouse  Electric  Corp 

Yukon  Pacilic  Corp  

American  Public  Transit  Assn 

American  Rice,  Inc  

IBP  Inc 

Master  Maikelers  Assn  ol  America 

Bechlel  Power  Corporation 

BF  Goodrich  Co 

International  Council  ol  Shopping  Centers      

INOA,  Assn  ol  the  Nonwoven  Fabrics  Industry .... 

Aetna  Lite  insurance  Compny 

Electronic  Data  Systems  Corp 

Aetna  Lite  t,  Casualty 

Alhed-Signal  Corp  

Bethlehem  Steel  Corp 

Chicago  RTA 

Clark  Construction  Group „ 

Cooper  s  Ferry  OevelopmenI  Assn,  Inc ._ 

Diamond-Star  Motors  Corp 

Financial  Security  Assurance „_ _ 

Winson  I,  lohnson,  Inc  

Raman  Aerospace  Corp .... 

Massa  Products  Corp 

NOVA  University „... 

Puerto  Rco  Federal  Affairs  AdmmistratiBl 

Revton  Group,  Inc   

Tobacco  Institute 

trans  Work)  Airlines.  Inc 

US  Sprint 

Umon  Pacific  Corp 

UNITA    _.. 

National  Assn  ol  Manulacturers „ 

Enserch  Corporation   

E«on  Corporation     _ 

National  Beer  wtnlesalers  Assn.. 


3.67500 
1,163  03 
12.419.00 


7.197.00 


100.00 


57.000.00 

"i'mM 

22,50000 
22,500  00 
9,00000 
9,00000 
9,000  00 
30,00000 
22,50000 
30,00000 
25.00000 
15.00000 
30,000  00 
9.000  00 
6.000  00 
22.500  00 
18,000  00 
12,000  00 
22.500,00 
75.000.00 
175.00 
3.038.00 


National  Assn  ol  Trade  &  Technical  Schools . 

National  Assn  ol  Realtors  

Reese  Communications  Companies 

ChWrens  Defense  Fund „ 

OwenS'llhnois.  Inc 

Melon  Bank  NA 

Qoroi  Company _ 

Ama«,  Inc 

Brother  International  Corp 

Fluor  Corporation  

National  Paint  S  Coatings  Assn.  he 

Phhp  Morris  Companies  Inc _ 

PB-RB8.  Inc 

Tenstoi  

Vanan  EIMAC 


3.000,00 

75000 


9,00000 
4.92032 
2.000.00 
2,500.00 


360.00 


250.00 
1.18000 


Natnnal-American  Wholesale  Grocers'  Assn . 

American  Bankers  Assn , 

Pubkc  Citizen 

American  Counal  lor  Capital  Formatkn 

Natoul  Telephone  Cooperatne  Assn 


Afcers  t  Coiiipany  (For  Direct  Marketing  Assn) 

AKers  t  Comfiany  (For  May  Department  Stores  Co) „ 

Omck  Herrmgton  S  Sutdifte  (For  Permanente  Medical  Group,  hic) . 

Pacific  Seafood  Processors  Assn 

American  Dietete  Assn 


National  Rnhmear  t  Sportswear  Assn.. 

Alaskan  Factory  Trawlers  Assn 

Northwest  Apparel  t  Textile  Assn 

Unrted  Sport  Fishermen 

University  ol  South  Alabama 


1.13000 
1,11000 
3.000  00 
2,500  00 
5.250,00 
1.500,00 
12,000,00 
10.320.75 


1.000.00 

90.00000 

1.312  50 

500  00 

5.00000 

500  00 

50000 


38957 
1.10000 


1.60000 
406  78 
142  33 
232  60 

5.691,60 

25.25975 

49.40 


1.212.23 


1.125.20 

1,047  91 
1,036  89 
1.024  39 
1.27856 
1,920,89 
53  09 
1,864  18 
1,079  45 
1,024  39 
1,456  62 
8,083  89 
2,507,17 
2,680  30 
1,10815 
1,137  53 
27148 
1.047,91 
2.069  58 


1.275.80 


360.00 


245.30 


200,00 
366,65 


34,37 


39.19 
14529 


7.60 
74.65 


896.50 
157.12 


71826 

90.00000 
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EmplO)(«/Qie(tt 


Receipts      I    Upendiliires 


Robert  I  Botur,  1101  16th  St.,  NW  Wastimjton.  DC  20036 

Patricia  Boinski,  1333  New  Hampshire  Aw ,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

Beniamin  C  Bolusky,  1250  Eve  Street,  NW,  #500  Washington,  DC  20005 ... 

A  Devwy  Bond,  P.ti  Box  3556  Washington.  DC  20007 

Edward  N  Bond,  WOO  N  Moore  St,  #2120  Rosslyn,  VA  22209 

John  £  Bonitt,  1001  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  NW,  #700  Washington,  DC  20004., 

Bonner  t  Associates,  1625  K  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20006 

Brian  C  Bonnet,  1199  N  Fairfax  Street,  #801  Alexandria,  VA  22314 

Boosih.  Inc,  PC  Box  1807  Washington,  DC  20013 

taytai  B  Booker,  1918  N  Parkway  Memphis,  IN  38112 

Steven  A.  Bookshester,  1771  N  Street,  NW  Washington,  X  20036 

John  K.  Booth,  1001  Pennsyhrania  Ave,  NW  Washington,  DC  20006 , 

Laurence  D  Bory,  1015  15th  St ,  NW,  #802  Washington,  DC  20005 , 

William  J  Bosks.  1730  Peonsyhrania  Ave,  NW,  #900  Washington.  DC  20006. 

Ken  Bossong,  215  Pennsvhrania  Ave.,  SE  Washington,  DC  20003 

G  Stewart  BoswHI,  2500  Wilson  Blvd  #301  Arlington,  VA  22201 , 

Ctarles  G  Botslord.  1730  M  St,  NW,  #911  Washington,  DC  20036 

John  C  Bottenberg,  702  Jayhawk  Tower  700  S  W  Jackson  Topeka,  KS  66603.. 

John  E  Bouchard,  1667  K  Street,  NW,  #350  Washington,  DC  20006 

Altiert  D  Bourland,  1615  H  Street,  NW  Washington.  DC  20062 

Laura  L  Bourne,  1750  K  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20006 

Wayne  A,  Botihvell,  50  F  Street,  NW,  #900  Washington.  DC  20001 

John  Bowers  Jr ,  815  16th  Street.  NW  Washington,  DC  20006 

Michael  Bowers,  1717  K  Street,  NW,  #407  Washington,  DC  20006 

Richard  P  Bowtmg,  1020  Princess  Street  Alexandria,  VA  22314 _ 

Joan  Costain  Bow«r,  1015  I5th  St..  NW,  #909  Washington,  DC  20005 

John  G.  Boyd,  1801  R  St.,  NW  Washington,  DC  20006 - 

Bracewell  i  Patterson,  2000  K  St,  Vm.  #500  Washington.  DC  20006 

Do 


National  Soft  Drink  Assn 

Atlantic  Richfiekl  Co 

American  Assn  ol  NurseiyiiW 

American  Meat  Inshtute 

Boeing  Company 

Allied-Signal,  Inc 

Fraternal  Order  of  Police  of  Washington.  D.C.. 
National  Assn  of  Truck  Stop  Operators 


National  Cotton  Council  of  Amerio 

National  Assn  ol  Broadcasters 

Amencan  Counal  of  Lite  Insurance,  Inc .... 

American  Consulting  Engineers  Counal 

Capital  Holding  Corroration 

Putilic  Citizen,  Inc 

American  Apparel  Manutacturers  Assn,  Inc 
McDonnell  Douglas  Helicopters,  et  al 


Reese  Communications  Cos  (for:  Philip  Morns,  US*).... 

Maersk  Line,  Ltd 

US  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Food  Marketing  Institute _ 

National  Counal  of  Farmer  Coapeiatwes .-. 

Internatiooal  Loogshoremen's  Assn,  AFLXIO 

Amencan  Assn  lor  Marriage  S  Family  Therapy 

Truck  Trailer  Manufacturers  Assn 

Phelps  Dodge  Corp . 


Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do 

Do.. 


Internatnnil  Business  Machines  Coip 

Austin  Capital  Metropolitan  Transit  AuHnri^.. 

Ctiemical  Manufacturers  Assn,  Inc 

Coalition  ol  Funeral  Directors 

Computer  Dealers  t  Lessors  Assn,  Inc 

Enron  Corp „. 

Graham  Resources,  Inc 

Lane  (  Mittendort . 


Bracy  Williams  i.  Company,  lOOO  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW,  #304  Washington.  DC  20036.. 
Do 


Do.. 
Do,. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


Bradbury  Bliss  i  Riordan,  431  West  7th  Ave,  #201  Anchorage,  AK  99501 

Robert  W  Bradford,  5266  Quince  Road  Memphis,  TN  38117 

Stephen  E  Bradley,  600  18th  Street  North  Birmingham,  AL  35291 

Wayne  W  Bradley,  535  North  Deartiorn  Street  Chicago,  IL  60610 

Dennis  M  Bradshaw,  8224  Old  Courthouse  Road  Vienna,  VA  22180 

Sarah  Brady,  1225  Eye  Street,  NW,  #1100  Washington,  DC  20005 

Charles  a  Bragg,  PO  Box  12285  Memphis.  TN  38182 - 

Stuart  J  Brahs,  655  15th  St,  NW,  #950  Washington,  OC  20005 _...- - 

Sally  M  Brain.  1957  E  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20006 -. 

Talmadge  Branch.  300  Eye  St,  NE,  #200  Washington,  DC  20002 _ 

Brand  I  Lowell,  923  15th  Street,  NW,  Fifth  Fl  Washington,  DC  20005 

Do 

William  C  Brashares,  Mintz  Levin  Cohn  Ferris  Gtovsky  t  Popeo  1825  Eye  St.,  NW,  #1201  Washington.  DC  20006.. 

Jean  A  Brashears,  8001  Braddock  Road  Springfiek),  VA  22160 

Christian  N  Braunlidi,  1331  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  NW,  #1500N  Washington,  DC  200041703 

Roy  Biaunstein,  1300  L  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20005 

Donak)  H.  Brazier,  PO.  Box  12266  Seattle,  WA  98102 

Harold  E.  Brazil,  1900  PennsyWania  Avenue,  NW  Washington,  DC  20068 

Noel  Brazil.  1505  Prince  Street,  #300  Atexandna,  VA  22314 _ 

Edward  T  Breathitt.  1500  k  Street,  NW,  #375  Washington,  DC  20005 

Roy  S  Bredder,  1111  14th  St,  NW,  #1200  Washinjlon,  DC  20005 

George  W  Breece.  PO  Box  2801  Fayetteville,  NC  28302 

Bregman  AMI  I  Kay.  1156  15th  St.,  NW.  #1212  Washington.  DC  20005 

Do 


Do.. 
Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 


Carolyn  L  Brehm.  1660  L  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

Michael  J  Brennan.  1750  New  York  Ave ,  Nt#  Washington,  DC  20006 

Richard  Bresaa,  Nr.S  Petroleum  Counal  150  State  Street  Albany,  NY  12207.. 
Thomas  M  Bresnahan  III.  1700  K  Street.  NW,  #1200  Washington,  DC  20006.. 

WiHiam  0  Bresnick,  1050  17th  Street,  NW,  #500  Washington,  DC  20036 

Paul  1  Breuer,  807  Maine  Ave,  SW  Washington,  DC  20024 

Albert  E  Brewsler,  1000  Wilson  BW .  #2300  Arlington,  VA  22209 

Bncker  i  Eckler.  888  17th  Street,  NW.  #1050  Wa^on,  K  20006-3967... 

Bobbe  1  Brklge,  1011  Western  Ave.  10th  Fknr  Seattle,  WA  98104 

Bruo!  Bnggs.  PO  Box  1417-D49  Alexandna.  VA  22313 - 

Sue  M  Briggum,  1155  Connecticut  Ave..  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 ~.. 

Robert  I  Bnnkmann,  1627  K  Street,  NW,  #400  Washington.  DC  20006 

Stephen  W  Broadie,  1629  K  Street,  NW,  #1010  Washington.  DC  20006 

Bradly  A  Broadwell,  2501  M  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20037 

tond  M  Brockman,  725  15th  St.  NW,  #500  Washin|ton,  DC  20005 

Mary  Brodenck,  1625  K  St ,  NW,  8th  Fl  Washington,  DC  20006 

William  M  Brodhead,  900  Marquette  Building  Detroil.  Ml  48226 

Do 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 


Liberty  Bank  i  Trust  ol  New  Jersey .. 

Louisiana  Land  t.  Exptoration  Co 

Massachusetts  Mutual  Lite  Insurance.. 

MEPC  American  Properties 

National  CaUe  Television  Assn,  Inc .... 

Pennsyhania  Natural  Gas  Assn , 

Southdown/Petto  Oil  Company 

Torch  Energy  Advisors,  Incorporated... 

Valero  Energy  Corporation 

American  Southwest  Financial  Corp.... 

Arkia,  Inc 

Babcock  &  Wtox 

City  of  Klamath  Falls 

City  of  Tucson 

Coin  Coalition 

EmerakI  Homes 

Energy  Absorptmn  Systems,  Inc 

Estes  Company 

Pratt  S  Whitney  Airtratt  Group 

Satellite  Broadcast  Network. 


2075 


»0.W 
550.00 
950.00 


26S.0O 


28000 

51000 

100.00 

2.68125 

2.40000 


5.10 
12.00 


3.608.33 
1.50000 
7,500.00 


3285 
i'MOO 


10000 
5,60000 
8,737  19 

25000 
1.000.00 

150.00 

32500 


2,598  88 


1.075.00 


49  50 
421.92 


Southern  Arizona  Water  Resources  Assoaatioii .. 
Akhiok-Kaguyak,  Inc 


Alabama  Power  Company 

Amencan  Medical  Assn 

Sheet  Metal  i  Air  Conditioning  Contractors'  NafI  Assn 

Handgun  Control,  Inc 

NatBoal  Cotton  Counal  of  America _ 

Principal  Financial  Group — 

Associated  General  ContrKtors  of  America 

Minority  Business  Enterprise  Legal  Defense  t.  Education  Fun) 

Natnnal  Assn  tor  Home  Care 

West  Group 

Smith  Barney  Harris  Upham  S  Co,  Inc 

National  Right  to  Work  Committee „ _ — 

National  Aan  of  Manutacturers 

Amencan  Postal  Workers  Union,  Af  L-OO 

Dollar  Savings  Bank,  et  at 

Potomac  Electric  Power  Co 

American  Optometric  Assn 

Norfolk  Southern  Corp 

American  Dental  Assn 

American  State  ol  the  Art  Prosthetic  Assn 

Air  Transport  Assn  of  Amenca 

American  Cat  Rental  Assn 

American  Fed  ol  Labor  &  Congress  ol  Industrial  Organizatms 

Amencan  Federal  Savings  BaiA 

Committee  to  Eliminate  Equipment  Gweaways 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  ol  San  Franosco - - 

Murrys,  Inc — 

Temislodes  Ramirez 

Ryder  Systems,  Inc 

Trans  Wortd  Airlines.  Inc 

Truck  Renting  t  Leasing  Assn 

General  Motors  Corp.. 


InternatKxial  Assn  of  Bndge  Struct  &  Ornamental  Iron  Whs 

American  Petroleum  Institute — 

Chevron  USA,  Ik 

Texaco,  Inc 

Disabled  Amencan  Veterans 

Northrop  Corp 

Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rko 

Gaivey  Schubert  i  Barer  (For  Reese  Commmcatiais  Cos  (tor:  PMip  Morris,  USA)) 

Natkxial  Assn  ol  Cham  Dnig  Stores,  Inc 

Waste  Management,  Inc 

National  Nennpaper  Assn , — 

Alliance  of  American  Insurers 

Chemical  Manutacturers  Assn,  Inc 

National  Gram  t  Feed  Assn 


David  A  Brody  1050  Seventeenth  Street,  NW  Wadtinjton,  DC  20036  .. 

Do 

Maroa  D  Brody,  1023  15th  Street,  NW.  #300  Washington,  DC  20005.. 


National  Legal  Aid  t  Defender  Assn 

Plonkett  i  Cooney  (for  Bhie  Cross  t  Blue  ShieM  ol  Michigan) 
Plunkett  t  Cooney  (tor  City  o(  Detroit,  Michigan) 
Phmkett  8  Cooney  (lor  Detroit  Educational  TV  Foundation) 

Plunkett  &  Cooney  (lor  Humane  SocoftheUS) 

Plunkett  i  Caatei  (tor  Michigan  Consolidated  Gas  Co) 
Plunkett  {  Cooney  (for  Mchigan  Humane  Sooety) 

Amencan  Fiber  Manufacturers  Assn 

Anti-Oetamation  League  ol  B'nai  B'nth 

Amencan  Velennary  Medical  Assn 


1,505.00 
7,000.00 
7.00000 


8.000.00 
7,000  00 

10,000  00 
3,00000 
8.00000 
1,000.00 
4,000.00 
1,000.00 
2,00000 

40,00000 


42.56563 


1,634.62 
■''34«'.'55 


2S0.00 

125.00 

13,87280 


49.07 


1,00000 
1.000  00 
11,40000 
1.200.00 


5,000  00 
5,000  00 
5,000.00 


3,00000 
3,000.00 
3,00000 
10,800.00 


1.500  00 

100  00 

12,13160 


60049 
24500 
19500 


6000 

115.00 
26500 
65.00 
9500 
8500 


4500 
6500 


528.96 


503.06 


4J82.39 


2,14114 
654.96 


320.00 
165.72 


200.00 
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I J  Bratondi.  2001  L  Strnl.  NW.  Sute  1000  WaslMigton.  DC  20036 

J  0  Bnwtari.  1111  19l1i  SI.  NW,  #402  Wjshnglai,  DC  20036 

1  tasociilB.  hK.  1620  Eyt  Street.  NW,  #716  Wastwitai).  K  20006 

0*  t  Breota.  1700  «  SI .  NW  WasHnjton.  DC  20006 

E  «.  8n«*s.  2121  Sm  Jjonto  Strett.  #2500  Dites.  IX  75201 

■n  I  Brats.  1730  M  Street.  NW  WislMiitan.  DC  20036 

Mv  A.  Braks.  1125  15*  Street.  NW  WjAngton,  K  20005  

Onrid  a  Bratmin.  1400  K  St   NW  Welwiftai  K  20005 

Jegak  BnwdB.  41!  lOtH  SI,  Sf  Washmtlon.  DC  20003  

CmtiM  *.  BniM,  1640  Wsomsin  A»e,  NW.  Wasliin|tor,  DC  20007 — 

CMDn  L  tnm.  1110  ttnmX  Ave,  NW.  #1250  W>sl«o(t«i.  K  2000S 

M  t  Brow.  1133  IWi  Street.  NW  Wjslwutoi.  K  20036 _. 

DMd  C  Brow.  410  Fust  SI .  S£  Wjsliiintoi.  DC  20003 

Dm)  S  1  Bnwn.  1101  17tti  SI.  NW.  #604  WislM(ton,  DC  20036 

Dune  I)  turn.  2001  L  Street.  HW.  #506  WjsHiiwtoii.  DC  20036 

Oae«  L  Bram.  1001  ComectKUt  Ave.  NW.  #800  WislMifton,  DC  20036 

Geone  L  BitMii.  1000  Wilsai  Boikvanl  Artnfton.  VA  22209 

Jans  P  Bnwn.  5622  Delnuf  Btw)..  #105-W  SI  Louis.  MO  63112 

lesse  P  Browi  V.  PC  Bm  12285  Memcte.  TN  38182 

RiUi  Bnim.  Sute  107  701  S  22nl  Street  Omaha.  N8  68102 

Radd  H  Bram,  2550  M  Street.  NW  Wastwwton.  DC  20037 

S.  II  Ho»y  BnwB  * .  POBm  610OO  Ne»  Orteans.  1>  70161    

I  D  Bram.  IMraska  Petraleun  Counl  PO  Boi  95063  Lincoln.  N8  68509 .. 


.  1731  ComectKUt  Aw .  NW  Washington.  DC  20009 
1  R  Bram.  122  C  Street.  NW,  #200  Washngton,  K  2000!     

1  Y  Bram,  1155  Connecticut  Aw,  NW.  #8()0  Waslwwton.  DC  20036       

Bram  Ciates  t  McCaDiy  Inc.  900  17tti  Street.  NW,  #1100  Washington,  DC  20006.. 

Adhui  W  Bromd.  1620  Eye  St,  NW,  #700  Waslwwton,  K  20006 

Bramston  Hyan  Fatter  t  Madikn,  410  I7tti  Street.  22nil  Floor  Denver  CO  80202.... 
Oo 

Od 
Do. 


I  ;ertii»i  t  Sdnm.  1401  New  Yotli  Aw.  NW.  #900  WasDinglgn.  DC  20005.. 

HM  Bi»eduiiai»,  1615  H  Street,  NW  Waslwigton,  DC  20062  

IWhfne  M  Bnmer.  1100  I7tti  Street,  NW,  #1200  Waslweton,  DC  20036. 

Wtm  «.  Brunette.  1909  K  Street,  NW  Washmfton,  DC  20049 

J  II  BnnlMlioeto.  400  Frst  Street.  NW,  #704  Washington.  DC  20001 - 

I  L  Bruiner,  2626  Pemsylvana  Avemie,  NW  Washington.  DC  20037,, 


1  Oiales  Brest,  633  Pennsylvania  Aw,  NW,  #600  Washington.  DC  20004 

Veto  A  Biyant.  1801  »  Street.  NW  #900  Washmgton.  DC  20006 

Dam  II  Bi>4on.  888  16lh  Street.  NW  Washington,  DC  20006    

Dtn  C  Budiaiai.  1750  New  Torli  Aw .  NW  Washington.  DC  20006 

Rotot  Biidilei.  405  Saev  St ,  #120  St  Paul.  MN  55101 

Ttanas  L  Budunistei.  1301  Camectnjt  Avenue.  NW  #700  Washington.  DC  20036 ~. 

In  C  Buduier.  1090  Vermont  Aw ,  NW.  #1100  Washington.  DC  2M05 

Bukin  Owners  i  Managers  Assn  Intl.  1250  Lye  SI .  NVT.  #200  Washington.  DC  20005 

Dn«la5  W  Bukao.  1801  K  Street.  NW.  #900  Washington.  DC  20006  

Kan  H  Bi*ntd>,  7227  North  16lh  Street  Phoenix,  AZ  85020      

Darrel  D  Bulge,  Mnnesota  Petrotaan  Council  350  Si  Peler  Streel  #1025  St  Paul,  MN  55102.. 
Omd  A  Bun.  1211  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW,  #406  WasNngton.  DC  20036 

Do 

Do 

Dawd  S  Burton.  801  17lh  Streel.  NW,  #200  Washington,  DC  20006 _.. 

Norman  D  Budi.  1101  Vermont  Aw.  NW  #604  Washington.  DC  20005 

Balwa  a  Burdiett.  1615  L  Street.  NW.  #1220  Washington.  DC  20036 ...- 

Pad  F  Bwdett.  1776  fye  Street.  NW,  #575  Washmgton,  DC  20036 

Oar  W  Buiener,  PO  Bo«  8186  Raicho  Santa  Fe,  CA  92067 

Bwger  Km  Corp.  17777  OU  Cutter  Roal  Miami.  FL  33157 

Gcranl  P  Burlie.  1117  Spolswioi)  Dnw  Sitwr  Spring.  MO  20904 

Buky  (  Dat  Leal  lolaax  Export  Assn.  1100  I7th  St .  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

Bums  Communcitions.  7910  WoodmonI  Aw ,  #912  Bethesda.  MD  20814 

PMp  C  Bunen.  1918  N,  Patiway  Memphis.  TN  38112 

BiinAan  h  Helkr.  4140  M«er  Roat  Ann  Artnr.  Ml  48103 

Chates  S  Bums,  1015  15lli  SI,  NW,  #909  Washmgton,  DC  20005 

Kevn  «  Bums,  1920  N  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

reiodiy  F  Bums,  2501  M  SI ,  NW  Washmgton,  DC  20037 

Bur  t  Formal,  3000  Southtnisl  Tower  Btrmngham.  Ai.  35203 

BunMfarsttkr.  1850  M  Streel.  NW.  #900  Washmgton,  DC  20036 

Do 

Do 

Oo 

Do - -„ - 

Od 

Do 

0) 

Do 

Do"i;"ZZZZZ!;ZZIZZZZZZ!"!ZZZZ"Z"ZZZ!Z 

Do 

Do""I"I"""""!""""""""!"'""""""""""""";Z!;Z~ZZZ~!"ZZZZ 

Oo 

I  L  Busll.  1220  I  St .  NW  Washnitai.  DC  20005 . 


Employei/ClienI 


Unisys  Defense  Systems 

Federation  of  Amencan  Health  Systems .. 

Northern  Text*  Assn 

Chevron  USA.  Inc 

Central  8  South  West  Corp.. 


League  ol  Women  Voters  of  the  U  S. . 
Mortgage  Bankers  Assn  ol  America ... 

Ruhber  Manufacturers  Assn 

Unefco 

American  College  ol  Surgeons 

Shipbuilders  Cixinal  ol  America 

MCI  Communications  Corp „ 

American  Nuclear  Energy  Council 

Monsanto  Co 

Chtorine  InsMule.  Inc _. 

Consumers  for  World  Trade 

Grumman  Corporation 

&ly  of  SI  Louis    City  Hall 


Nalonal  Cotton  Council  of  America 

MOAAIOA  8  Sulis,  Inc 

Wayne  County  Michigan 

MSU  System  Services.  Inc 

Amencan  Petroleum  Institute 

Alters  i  Company  (For  May  Department  Stores  Company) . 

Council  of  Slate  Qumtiers  ol  Commerce 

Waste  Management,  Inc 

Royal  Teton  Ranch 

International  Paper  Co 

Alliance  lor  Capital  Access 

Columbia  Savings  &  Loan  Assn _ 

MOC  Asset  Investors,  Inc 

Republic  Health  Corp  

Smith  Barney  Hams  Upham  &  Co,  he 

Western  Union  Corp 

Schochet  Associates „ 

US  Chamber  of  Commerce 

General  Atomics _ 

American  Assn  of  Retired  Persons 

Uifited  Transportation  Union  . 


National  Tel^ihone  Cooperatiw  Assn „. 

Allstate  Insurance  Cos _ 

American  Textile  Manufacurers  Institute 

Milk  Industry  Foundalnn/lntl  Ice  Cream  Assn.. 

Sheet  Metal  Workers  International  Assn 

National  Board  ol  Fur  Farm  Organisations 

Citizens  for  Sensible  Control  ol  Acid  Ram 

Textron 


American  Textile  Manufacturers  institute. 

Giant  Industries.  Inc 

American  Petroleum  Institute 

Hearst  Corporation  

Magazine  Publishers  Assn,  Inc 

Parcel  Shippers  Assn 

Federal  Asset  Disposition  Assn 

College  ol  American  Pathdogisls 

Hallmark  Cards.  Inc 

Merrell  Dow  Pharmaceuticals.  Inc 

Stonecrest/The  Hooberman  Group 


International  Air  Leases.  Ik  . 


Therapeutic  Immunotogy.  Inc 

National  Cotton  Council  of  America.. 

Accidenl  Fund  ol  Michigan 

Ptielps  Dodge  Corp 

American  Mining  Congress 

Chemical  Manumurers  Assn.  Inc ... 

Investment  Company  Institute 

American  Assn  of  Dental  Schools 

American  Dental  Assn 

Arthur  Andersen  8  Co 

City  of  Philalelphia.. 


Federation  of  Special  Care  Organizations  in  Dentistiy 

Hankin  Management-Arsenal  Business  Center  Associates .. 

Partnership  lor  Improved  Air  Travel  

Pennwalt  Corp 

Philadelphia  Industrial  DevelopmenI  Corp 

Philadelphia  Port  Corp 

Ptiilip  Morris.  Inc 

Saudi  Refining.  Inc 

Specialty  Vehicle  Institute  of  America  (SVM) „„ 

Temple  University  „ 

ThomsonCSf,  Inc _ 

American  Petroleum  Institute 

Glaxo.  Inc 


Roy  Besewib.  1800  Dofaial  tad.  #140  Akiaidna.  VA  22314        

Or  DnaU  G.  Butdcr.  c7o  NYS  Petroleum  Council  150  Suie  Streel  Albaiy.  NY  12207 American  Petroleum  Institute 


Receipts 


1.00000 
4,50000 
8,268.00 
700.00  I. 


5,421.46 


10,000.00 


15.00000 

10.00000 

787  50 

700.00 

300.00 


1,2W.00 


2.455.00 
2.500.00 


332.21 
3.SS0.00 


4.890.00 
50000 


7,188.00 


3.185.00 

599,03 

6.250  00 

2,00000 

935.00 

SS,00 


9.000  00 
370.00 
600.00 


750.00 


743.52 
1.00000 


2.000  00 
9.450.00 
9.000.00 


30.021.25 
7,50000 
1,557  69 


1.20000 


4.00000 


Expenditures 


33000 


380.00 


1.140.00 


I  J.  BriBi.  4901  Itatoc  Shtet.  NW  Wtshnglon.  DC  20016.. 

Do 

Oo 

Do _ _ _ 

Hm  Boil'.  3707  iiiiMwtnw'h^^ 

M.  ClMMi  Bmto,  PO  Bb  720  Roaidit,  VA  24004 

Pftdi  Brito.  1875  Eye  Sheet,  NW,  #1110  Washmton.  K  20006 

fc  R  t  B«n.  3700  Octal  Drwe  ConW  Onsti.  TX78411 

Bnn  BMB«Md.  1745  leflenon  Owe  Hwy.  #511  Aitrngton.  VA  22202 

■ay  Ja*  BMalidd.  1200  19th  Si.  NW.  #550  Waskniton.  K  20036 - - 

Mb  J  Bync.  1120  Conedm  Aw .  NW  Washn(tni.  X  20036 

iaMi  I  hraa.  1627  K  Street.  NW.  #200  W)sta«ton.  K  20006 

PUndt  J  bodine.  625  SMn  Laie.  #200  Aloauka.  VA  22314 

CMHMa  Hictanlia  I  ^1t^.  1333  Nn  HaivMn  Aw .  NW.  7th  Fl  WashngtOR.  DC  20036 . 

EizaWk  B.  Cidy,  1919  PMBytan  Aw,  NW  Washnftni.  K  20006 

tMa  0.  CM.  1310  I9«l  SI.  NW  LowB  LfWl  Waslntoi.  K  20036 

C  tOmt  Crim,  1120  VamH  Aw..  NW.  #1130  Wtstoiftoi.  DC  20005 

■araai  a  Ca,  1901  P(»taM  Aw.  NW.  #200  Washmfton.  DC  20006 

Onl^lto  a  CaM.  1801  K  a.,  m.  #1200  Watafkn.  DC  20006 

Ta*  CMa*o.  22S1  tmrnm  Aw.  NW  Wasknftoi.  DC  20007 __ _. 

Alai  CMid.  14SS  PBMyton  Aw .  NW.  #525  Washnflon.  K  20004 

Mb  C.  CaikaL  299  Pat  Awom  New  Yerii.  NY  10171 

CMone  CaM  tamct.  5775  PoaJNnt^lMiwal)  Rd..  #500-0  AUaiU.  GA  30342 

'.  kc  1600  Wtm  BodenRi,  #713  Attnghn.  VA  22209 


Albany  Savings  Bank. 

Dime  Savings  Bank  ol  New  York 

Lake  Sunapee  Savings  Bank    

Mid  Maine  Saving  Bank  

Poughkeepsie  Savings  Bank 

Savings  Bank  ol  the  Finger  Lakes 

Crop  Insurance  Research  Bureau 

National  Conference  of  Bankruptcy  ludges... 
Times  Mirror  Co 


Manufacturing  Housmg  Institute 

Hartt  Butlerfiekl  (ForTurkish  Repubkc  ol  Northern  Cyprus) . 

American  Bankers  Assn 

Fluor  Corporalnn 

Nalxmal  Assn  ol  Medical  Equipment  Suppiers 

Olticial  Comminee  ol  Oalkon  Shiek)  Claimants 

Steel  Service  Center  Institute  

Massachusetts  Bay  Transportation  Authority 

Petroleum  Marketers  Assn  ol  America .... 

International  Mass  Retail  Assn „.. 

IBM  Corp    

National  Assn  of  Irak  8  Technical  Schools 

RJRNabiscn.  Inc 

Weshaco  Corporation 


Eastern  Techootogies.  hK .. 


20000 
1.000  00 
1.40000 
50000 
30000 
500,00 
50000 
500  00 
500  00 


115.50 


2,812.50 
3,000.00 


6,25000 
3,00000 
6.25000 
8.16000 
1.75000 
2.15525 


500.00 


8.26800 


3.66986 
24500 


1.86556 
45350 
98183 
82  28 


1.26162 
2.000  00 


27888 
1,561.20 


2.22400 


1,529.35 


263  48 
74.34 

13855 
34.20 

44995 
1200 


32,00 
7056 
15000 


180O 


1.12712 


20600 


68  50 


5,644  74 


1.075.00 
4.557,91 


11800 


1400 


700 


2100 


300 
1.077  38 
550  00 
100  00 
550  00 
55000 
55000 
550.00 


286.27 


1.81928 


18,  1989 


May  18,  1989 
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btpenditures 

no 

no 

00 
00 

8.2M00 

3.669.86 
24500 

on 

00 

oo 

50 
00 
00 

1865-56 

453  50 
98183 
8228 

.00 

1.26162 
2.000  00 

00 
00 

27888 
1.56120 

71 

.00 

2.22400 

oo 
no 

1.529.35 

no 

00 
03 
00 
00 
.00 
00 

263  48 
74  34 

13855 
34  20 

449.95 
12.00 

00 
00 
00 

32  00 
7056 
150  00 

00 

180O 

52 

no 

1.127  12 

on 

00 

00 

20600 

68  50 

5.64474 

.25 

)00 

fi9 

1.075.00 
4.557.91 

inn 

1.00 

11800 

)00 

14.00 

D.OO 

70O 

000 

2100 

nnn 

ooo 

000 

uoo 

000 
000 

ooo 

0  00 
0  00 

300 
1.077  38 
550  00 
100  00 
550  00 
55000 
55000 
550.00 

SMI 

?V1 

flon 

onn 

ooo 

<100 

286.27 

«00 

lOno 

1.819.28 

S75 

10  00 

Orgatiizatior  w  Individual  Filing 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


Arthur  I  Cameron.  1111  Uth  Stat,  NW.  #1001  HKimgm,  DC  2000S.. 

Oo 

Do 

Do 


Oo.. 
Oo.. 
Oo.. 


Nancy  Camm,  1800  K  Street,  NW,  #900  Wastiington,  DC  20006 

Camp  BarsH  Bates  i  Tate,  2550  M  St..  NW.  il'275  Wastungton,  K  20037.. 
Do 


Do... 
Do.. 
Do... 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Oo.. 
Oo.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Oo.. 
Do.. 


Employer/Client 


FMC  Corporation 

General  DynamK3  'jnd  Systems 

General  Dynamics  Valley  Systems  DiviskM.. 

tocktieed  toonaulicai  Systems  Co 

McDonnell  Douglas  Helicopter  Company 

Optic-Electronic  Corp 

Teitron  Lycoming 

Amerace  Corporation 

lukens  General  Industries,  Inc 

National  Greylxwnd  Assn 

Potters  industries,  Inc 

Safetran  Systems  Corporation 

Syro  Steel  Co,  et  al  

3M  Company _. 

Bank  of  America . 


Associated  Financial  Corp 

ARA  Services 

Blue  Cross  i  Blue  SliieM  Assn 

CampWI  Soup  Co 

Cenlrust  Savings  Bank 

Ctiemical  Manufacturers  Assn,  hK ., 
Citgo  f^troteum  Crop . 


Fashion  Accessories  Shippers  Assn  (FASA) .... 

Government  Program  Services 

Greater  Boston  Community  Oevekipment,  Inc.. 

Housing  Investment  Alliance 

Management  Insights.  Inc 

Missouri  Baptist  Hospital  ol  SuHivan 

Motnl  Oil  Corp 

Stephen  Moses  Interests 

National  Assn  ol  Nuclear  Pharmacies 

Natural  Gas  Supply  Assn.. 


C  R  CampWI  Ir .  1850  M  St ,  NW,  #1200  Washington,  DC  20036 

Carl  C  Campbell,  1110  Vermont  Avenue,  NW,  #430  Washington,  DC  20005 

Charles  0.  CampPell,  1420  King  Street  Alexandria,  VA  22314-2715 

David  Campbell,  1412  16th  Street,  NW  Washington.  DC  20036-0001 

Jeanne  Campbell,  Campbell-Raupe,  Inc  1010  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  St  Washington,  OC  20003.. 
Do 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Oo.. 
Oo.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


lerry  L  Campbell.  1201  Oiestnut  St  Chattanooga.  TN  37402 

John  G  Campbell,  1111  JeHerson  Davis  Highway,  #  508  Arlington,  VA  22202 

Oo 

Do ' 

Do 

Kelly  A  Campbell,  1667  K  Street,  NW,  #710  Washington.  DC  20006 

Thomas  D  Campbell  &  Assxiates.  Inc,  113  South  Allied  Street  Alexandria,  VA  22314 

Charles  J  Campisi,  2000  K  Street,  NW,  #800  Washington,  OC  20006 

Canadian  Coalition  on  Acid  Ram,  112  St  Qair  Avenue.  #401  Toronto.  Ontario  Canada  M4V  2Y3... 

Robert  P  Canavan.  1909  K  St..  NW  Washintton,  DC  20049 

CandWighlers,  123  C  St.,  S£  Washington,  OC  20003 

Anne  C  CanfieW,  1331  Pennsylvania  Ave ,  NW,  #800-South  Washington,  DC  20004 

William  F  Cams.  1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  NW,  #750  Washington,  DC  20006 

Sharon  F  Canner,  1331  Pennsyhania  Ave,  NW,  #1500  N  Washington,  DC  20004-1703 

W  Dean  Cannon  Jr ,  9800  S.  Sepulveda  Bhrd.,  #500  Los  Angeles.  CA  90045 

Howard  W  Cannon  i  Associates.  1919  Pennsylvana  Avenue.  NW.  #800  Washington,  DC  20006.. 

David  L  Cantor,  1233  20th  St.,  NW.  #400  Washington.  DC  20036 

Charles  Hollister  Cantus,  555  13th  Street,  NW.  #450  west  Washington.  DC  20004 

Capital  Representation  Group.  Inc,  1127  11th  Street,  #1003  Sacramento.  CA  95814 

Capitol  Associates,  Inc.  426  C  Stal,  ME  Washington,  DC  20002 

Do 


Do.. 

Do... 

Do... 

Do. 

Oo... 

Do... 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Oo.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Oo.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 


NATCO  (National  Assn  ol  Tai  Crtdil  CoaMiaR). 

Occidental  Petroleum  Corp , 

Olin  Corporation 

Pennjoil  Co 

Pierce  Kennedy  Hearth 

Presidential  Aimvays.  Inc 

PGA  Tour 

PPG  Industries.  Inc 

Russ  Berrie  t  Co,  Inc 

Shell  Oil  Co 

Southland  Corporation 

Texaco,  Inc 

Union  Pacific  Resources,  bic 

VRAIN  Company 

Western  Mohl  Home  Assn 

World  Airways 

GTE  Corporation 

National  Cotton  Council  ol  America 

National  Society  ol  Prolessional  Engineers 

National  WiMlife  Federation 

Algonquin  Gas  Transmission 

American  Airlines,  Inc 

American  Nuclear  Energy  Council 

Invest  to  Compete  Alliance 

LTV  Aerospace  &  Delense  Co „ 

The  New  England 

Product  Liability  Alliance 

Securities  Industry  Assn.. 


Stone  &  Webster  Engineering  Corp... 

Texas  Utilities  Services,  Inc 

Union  Paafic  Corp 

United  Illuminating  Co 

Westinghouse  Electric  Corp 

Tennessee  Valley  PuMc  Power  Assn.. 

General  Electric  Co 

General  Motors  Corp 

Professional  Services  Council 

West  Virginia  Unwersity 

Baxter 

Cyprus  Minerals  Co.. 


Receipts 


Expendituies 


500.00 

1,00000 

250  00 

32500 

600  00 

500  00  1 

500  00 

2.00000 

2.110.00 

4,50000 

750.00 

2  400  00 

2.100.00 

4.28200 

77  31 


500.00 


6,035.00 


National  Comm  to  Preserve  Social  Security.. 


American  Assn  ol  Retired  Persons ., 


Cvhn  i  Drysdale.  Qitd.  One  Tliomas  Circle.  NW.  #1100  Washington.  DC  20005.. 

Do 

Do 

Oo 

John  M  Capncooso.  1776  Eye  St ,  NW.  #575  Waslwifton.  K  20006 

Dense  A  Cardman.  1800  M  St.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 


General  Electric  Co ~ - 

Caterpillar.  Inc 

National  Assn  of  Manufacturers „ - 

Calilornia  League  ol  Savings  Institutions 

Rockvrell  International  Corp 

Porter  Wrijhl  Morris  J  Arthur  (For:Coalition  lor  Envimnmental-tnergy  Balance).. 

Union  Pacific  Corporation 

Reese  Communications  Cos  (la  Philip  Morris.  USA) 

American  Assn  lor  Cancer  Research _ 

American  Foundation  lor  Aids  Research 

Arthritis  Foundation 

Cambridge  BoScience 

Cedars-Snai  Medical  Center 

Charles  Rwer  Laboratories 

Citizens  Comm  lor  Medical  Reseirdi  i  HeaRh  Eikiotion 

CystK  Fibrosis  Foundation 

Endocrine  Sociely - 

Illinois  Collahoralion  on  Youth 

Joint  Council  of  Allergy  &  Immunoloor 

Merck  i  Co.  Inc — 

Museum  of  Scienoe  t  Industry.. 


National  Assn  ol  Pediatric  Nurse  Associales  t  Practitioners... 

National  Coalitwi  lor  Volunteer  Protection 

National  Crime  Protection  Council 

National  Multiple  Sclerosis  Society 

Polymei  Technology  Corp _ 

Reliabililatian  Institute  of  Qncaio _ — 

Technicon  Data  Systems  Corp _ — 

University  ol  California  (San  Dieeo) 

Unwersity  ol  California  Los  Angeles 

Westmore,  Ltd - 

Association  ol  American  Publishers 

Children's  Television  Workshop — 

National  Council  ol  YMCA  of  the  USA — 

National  WHdlrte  Federation 

Dow  Chemical  USA 

American  Bar  Assn 


625.00 
"iiSM 


1.000.00 

40000 

2.00000 

1178 


153.75 


160  56 


5.715  00 

10.80000 

20000 

12.600.00 


5.000  00 

13.454  00 

2.02482 

34461 


42500 
5,00000 

186  80 
3.000.00 


8.00000 
10,50000 
30000 
750  00 
937.50 
750.00 

1,37500 

1,000  00 
300  00 
450.00 
400  00 
88  00 
41250 

1,000.00 
30000 
37500 
150.00 
45000 
572  50 
500,00 
81250 

1,200  00 
50000 
312.50 


50000 
40000 


4,777  63 

623  72 

3,56890 


32612 
■■6,iM.M 


5.496.00 
50.00 


9672 
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Employer/Clienl 


NonH  E  Carey.  1100  17tti  St ,  NVK.  #1200  Wjslwigton,  DC  20036  

Ottciii  Trade  and  Acparel  Coalitai  (C-TAC).  1215  17tti  Slitel.  NW  Waslnngton.  DC  2003«.. 

Hainx  E  Canro  *.  1667  K  St  NW.  ||I600  Washington.  DC  20006 

Lnda  E  Carti*.  1333  Nb»  Vaixeim  kit.  NW  Wasltington.  DC  20036 

Do 

Do 

EdMd  J  Cailoiicli.  1750  New  Vorli  Avenue.  NW  Wasltington.  DC  20006 

Ante  E  Carlson.  1620  Eye  Street.  NW,  #1000  WasHmgton.  DC  20OO6  

CatlwiK  k.  Carlson,  1400  16lti  Street,  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

Rotwl  E  Cartstrom  )r .  1823  JefleiOT  Place.  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

Cmen  t  Huss.  1901  Pennsytvania  Ave ,  NW.  #1000  Washington.  DC  20006 

Cvmen  Carmen  t  Huge!.  Ire.  1667  K  Street,  NW,  #950  Washington,  DC  20006 

Viik  D  Carmia,  1700  17th  Street,  NW,  #301  Washington,  X  20009 

Do 


Do. 


Bertran  W  Carp.  Ill  Massachisem  Ave.  NW.  3rd  R  Waslmttiin.  DC  20001.. 

George  D  Carpenter.  6110  Center  HHI  Road  Cincinnati.  OH  45224  

Susan  Can  1 709  Nev.  Yort  Avenue.  NW.  #801  Washington.  DC  20006 — 

John  R  Carson,  9312  Old  Georgelo<m  Rd  Bethesda.  MO  20814 1621 

R  D  Carson  )r    PO  Boi  2021  40  frartdm  Rd.  SW  Roanc»e.  VA  24022 

Mm  R  Carter.  lOOO  Wilson  Blvd    #2600  Artington.  VA  22209 

Joseph  L  Carter  )r .  50  P  Street.  NW,  #1200  Washington,  DC  20OO1  1564.. 


lames  P  Carty  1331  Pennsytvanta  Ave.  NW.  #1500  N  Washington,  DC  20004  1703., 

Susai  B  Carver,  1130  17th  Street.  NW  Washmgton.  OC  20036  

Geage  L  Cary,  1700  Pennsytvania  Ave.  NW.  #500  Washington,  OC  20006 

Alen  R  Caskie.  1001  Pennsylvania  Ave.  NW  Washington.  OC  20004 „ 

Eugene  I  Casraiss  )r.  1757  N  St.  NW  Washmgton.  DC  20036      

J  Warren  Cassnly  1600  Rtiode  Island  Avenue,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 „, 

|j»renct  1  Casily   1750  New  York  Avenue,  NW  Washinglon  OC  20006 

CBSKh  and  Associates.  Inc.  655  15lh  St.  NW.  #1100  Washington.  DC  20005 „., 


Do 

Do 

to 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Dd 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do..., 

Do.. 

Do.  . 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do.. 

Do,., 

Do,.. 

Do.,-, 

Do. 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do.... 

Dl.... 

Oi„. 

D*.- 

Di.„. 
k... 
b.. 
Oi.... 
Dl.-. 
h.- 
k_ 
k... 
Bi_ 
k- 
k„ 
k... 
k_ 
k- 
k- 
k- 
k- 
k.. 
k... 
k.- 
k.- 
k~. 
k- 
k_ 
k- 
k- 
k.. 
k-. 
k.. 
k~ 
k-. 
k-. 
k- 
k- 
k- 
k. 
k. 
k-. 


General  Atomics. 


Bethleham  Steel  Corp 

Cadwalader  Wckersham  &  Tail  (ForOayton  t,  Duhilier.  Inc) 

Cadwalader  Wickersham  S  Tatt  (FoiGAf  Corporation)  

Cadwalader  Wckersham  t  Taft  (For  Mercedes-Benz  ol  North  America,  Inc).. 

Sheet  Metal  Wortiers  International  Assn 

Motor  Vehicle  Manufacturers  Assn  ol  the  US.  Inc 

National  W*)Me  Federation  

lejferson  Group.  Ire  (ForOoe  Run  Company) 

Carmen  Carmen  t,  Hugel  (lor  CareerCoin) ~ 

CareerCom 

Birting  Fisheries.  Ire _ 

lOMM  Limited  Partnership 

TD  61  Ire   .._ 

Turner  Broadcasting  System.  Inc „ _ 

PrKter  h  Gamble  Manulactunng  Co _ 

U  S  League  o(  Savings  Institutions _ _. 

American  Podiatnc  Medical  Assn 

Appalachian  Power  Company  

TRW,  Ire 

AssKiation  ol  Amencan  Railroads 

National  Assn  ol  Manulaclurers 

National  Coal  Assn 

Mutual  ol  Omaha  Insurance  Co „.... 

American  Council  ol  Lite  Insurance,  Ire 


IntI  Onion,  United  Auto  Aerospace  i  Agric  ImplenienI  Workers.. 

National  Rille  Assn  ol  America      

Sheet  Metal  Workers  Internalional  Assn _ 

Alexander  Graham  Bell  Assn  toi  Ihe  Deal , 

American  Dredging  Company      

American  Hospital  in  Shanghai  Foundation 

Amencan  Science  and  Engineering.  Inc 

Anatolia  College  Board  ol  Trustees 

Arizona  Stale  Unwersity 

Allanlic  Financial 

Barry  Unwersity _ _ , 

Bolt  Beranek  h  Newman.  Inc „ _ 

Boston  Carmen  s  Union 

Boston  College , 

Boston  University „ _. 

Bovrdoin  Colkige - 

Cardinal  Hill  Hospital 

Catholic  Unnmsity  ol  America 

Centei  Communications,  Ire    

Challenger  Center . 


ChiMren  s  Hospital  and  Health  Center  ol  San  Ditto.. 

Children  s  Hospital  in  Michigan 

Ctiildren  s  Hospital  National  Medical  Center 

Clark  Atlanta  Unwersity 

Columbia  University. 


Critical  Languages  t  Area  Studies  Consortimn,  Inc .. 

OataCom  Systems  Corporation 

Drexel  University 

Duke  University , 

Emerson  College , 

Enid  Joint  Industrial  Foundation , 

Experiment  m  International  Living.. 


Friends  oi  ttie  American  Tel  Aviv  Museum  o(  Art .... 

Fudan  Foundation 

Gonzaga  University    

Great  lakes  Dredge  and  Dock  Company      

Hawaii  Oept  of  Business  i  Economic  Oevekipnient .. 

Heiagon  Technical  Company  Inc _. 

Infirmary  Health  Systems,  Ire 

Institute  lor  Orcadian  Physiology 

International  Data  Group 

TL  James  S  Company 

Kohler.  Co.. 


Thomas  H  Lee  Co 

Lehigh  University 

Loma  Linda  Unniersilv  Medical  Center.  Inc 

Louisiana  PuWic  Facilities  Authority „. 

Loyola  College  (Baltimore)       

Loyola  Marymount  University 

Loyola  Unmersity  ol  Oiicato   

Massachusetts  Corp  for  Education  Telecommunication 

Massachusetts  League  ol  Banks 

Medical  College  ol  Ohm,  Toledo 

Medical  College  ol  Wisconsin 

Medical  Unwersity  ol  South  Carolina „ 

Michigan  BiolechnoWgy  Institute _ 

Michigan  Technological  University  

Monterey  Institute  ol  International  Studies 

Mt  Sinai  Medical  Center  ol  Greater  Miami 

Mt  Sinai  Medical  Center  ol  New  York  Dty 

National  Jewish  Center  for  Immunology  S  Respiratory  Mediane. 

NeoRx  

Northwestern  Unwersity 

O'Connell  Management  Co.  Ire 

Ocean  Spray  Cranberries.  Ire 

Pennsytvania  Turnpike  Commission 

Pirelli  Cable  Co 

Polytechnic  University 

Rorfhestei  Institute  ol  Technotogy 

Saint  Josephs  University 

Schutz  American  School 

Spring  Garden  College „.. „ 

St  Herberts  College 

Thomas  Jefferson  Unnwisdy 

Tougakio  College 

Tread  Corporation  

Tutts  Unwersity 

Twentielh  Century  Foi 

United  Hospitals.  Ire 


Receipts 


Expenditures 


26.100.00 


150.00 
470.00 


25.987  00 
5.375  00 
1.407  60 

12.00000 


2.00000 
16875 

i'Sim 


1,25000 
18.00000 


90000 
1.01372 
500  00 
1.375  00 
2.000  00 
5.500  OO 
15.630  56 
2.437  50 
13.929  00 
10000 


274.80 
100.00 


5000 

600,00 
75.00 
25.00 


750.00 


75.80 

Miio 


25.00 


15000 


70000 


175.00 


Unnersal  Med  Center /U  ol  n  Health  Science  Center  at  Dallas.. 

Unnersity  ol  Ihe  Arts 

University  of  Alabama  m  Hunlswllc 

University  of  Bridgeport _„ 

Unwersity  of  Hawaii 

University  of  Kentucky  Research  Foundation _.. 

Unwersity  ol  Nebraska 

Umversity  of  Pennsyhrania 


37500 

2500 
900,00 
27500 

7500 
1.12500 


650.00 


274.W 


175.00 

47500 

37500 

2.175-0O 

5000 


375.00 

21240 

5000 


45000 


25.00 
137.40 


150.00 

7500 
800  00 
137  40 


1,226  54 


666  78 


300 
300 


1.392  00 
978  25 


1.118  52 
42511 


59  80 


2400 


4650 


2000 


18.00 


6.50 


650 
6  50 
50  00 
1500 


18,  1989 


tupeiKtilines 

DOO 
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7^ 

5980 
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20.00 
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son 
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Organization  w  Individual  Filing 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


Mark  A  Casso,  1015  15«i  Street,  NW,  #802  WaslHUBton,  DC  20005 — 

Jdm  )  Castedani,  1000  Wilson  Boulevard,  #2700  Arlington,  VA  22209 

G  Tlwrnas  Calor,  1050  17lh  Street,  NW  WasHington,  DC  20036 

Do 

Harvey  t  Cauttien  Jr ,  2  Dexter  Ave  Montgomery,  At  36104 

Mary  Cavanagti,  305  Third  SI,  St  Washin^on,  DC  20003 

Red  Cavaney,  260  Madison  Avenue  New  York,  NY  10016 

Rosano  Cebalk),  2030  M  St ,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

Cedertierg  S  Associates,  7100  Sussex  Plaa  Alexandria,  VA  22307 

Do 

Cendiowski  &  Selecky,  PC,  2050  N  Woodward,  #310  BknmfieM  Hills,  Ml  48013., 

Ceoterar  Energy  Corp,  PO.  Box  94661  Cleveland.  0«  44101-4661 

David  Certner,  1909  K  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20049 

Chadbourne  i  Parlie,  1101  Verannt  Ave ,  NW,  #900  Washington,  DC  20005 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Oiadwell  &  Hayser,  ltd,  8500  Sears  Tower  Chicago,  IL  60606-6592 

Do 

Do 

Michael  I  Chakanin.  1920  N  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 „ 

Detwah  M  Clulfie,  1319  F  St ,  NW,  #300  Washington,  DC  20004 , 

Dean  S  Chains,  1350  New  York  Avenue,  NW,  #900  Washington,  DC  20005 

Mark  G  Chalpm,  1101  15th  St ,  NW.  #1000  Washington.  DC  20005 , 

Terry  M  Chantolain,  1957  E  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20006 

Chambers  Associates.  Inc.  1625  K  Street,  NW,  #200  Washington,  DC  20006 

Do 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do., 
Do. 


Maiine  Oiampion,  1025  Thomas  Jellerson  St ,  NW,  #511  Washington,  DC  20007 

[d  Chandler,  7901  Westpark  Drive  McLean,  VA  22102 

Thomas  B  Chapman,  500  E  Street,  SW.  #920  Wastiinstoo,  DC  20024 

William  C  Chapman,  2801  Fori  Scott  Onve  Arlington.  VA  22202 „_ 

Peggy  Charien,  975  Memorial  Drive,  #504  Cambridge,  MA  02138 — 

Ridard  A  Charte  ,  6947  Clilt  Ave  Bodega  Bay,  CA  94923 

Williim  Oiasey  Organizalioo,  855  U  Jolla  Corona  Court  La  Jolla,  CA  92037 

Do -.- 

Do 

Do.. 

Do.. 


Leslie  Ctieek  III,  1025  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW,  #414  Washington.  DC  20036 

Chemical  Specialties  Manufacturers  Assn,  Inc.  1001  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW,  #1120  Washington,  DC  20036.. 

WillBm  8  OierXasky,  1350  New  York  Ave ,  NW,  #900  Washington,  DC  20005 „ 

Chernikotf  S  Company,  1826  Jefferson  Place,  NW,  #101  Washington,  DC  20036 

Do 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


John  H  Chettle.  1050  Connecticut  Ave..  NW.  #825  Wastiington,  DC  20036 

Do 

Samuel  D  Ctiilcole  Ir .  1875  Eye  Street,  NW,  #800  Washington,  DC  20006 

William  W  Qiip,  1333  New  Hampshire  Ave ,  NW,  #700  Washington,  DC  20036.. 
Hal  M  Chnsteiisen,  317  Massachusetts  Ave,  NE,  #100  Washington,  DC  20002.. 

Samuel  W  Chnstine  III,  1129  20th  St.,  NW,  #200  Washington,  DC  20036 

Jack  E  Christy.  1909  K  Street.  NW  Washington,  DC  20049 

James  T  Christy.  1730  Pennsylvania  Ave,  NW,  #265  Washington,  DC  20006 

Cliugacti  Electric  Assn.  Inc.  P  0  Box  196300  Anchaage.  AK  99519-6300 

DonaU  T  Ctiunn.  Route  2,  Box  89  Columtiia,  TN  38401 

Alan  L  Ctivotkin,  14829  Dufief  Drnie  Gaittwsbuig,  MD  20878 

Oiwat/Weigend  Associates,  400  First  Street,  NW,  #100  Washington.  DC  20001.. 

Do 


Employei/Oient 


Receipts 


Expenditures 


University  of  Pittsburgh-Presbyterian  Univ  Hospital 

University  of  Saanton „ 

University  of  Souttiern  Mississippi 

University  of  Utah _ 

Umversity  of  Vermont 

Valley  Children's  Hospital 

West  Virginia  Unwersity 

Western  Townships  Utilities  Authority 

Wo|dak  &  Assocs.  Inc  for:  Chiklrens  Hospital  ol  Pittsliw|t .. 

Work)  Trade  Center  Boston 

American  Consulting  Engineers  Council 

TRW,  Inc . 


Neece  Cator  S  Assooales,  Inc  (For  Small  Business  United) 

Neece  Cator  t  Associates,  Inc  (For:Southeastem  Lumber  Manulacturss  Assn).. 

Alabama  Power  Company __ 

Mercury  Stainless  Corp .„ 

Americar  Paper  Institute,  IlK _ 

Common  Cause 

Grumman  Corporation 

Martin  Marietta  Corp „ _ 

Taubman  Company,  Ix 


American  Assn  of  Retired  Persons .. 

Amalgamated  Metal  Corp  PLC 

Aimncan  Paper  Institute,  Inc 

Conmoail  Bank  of  New  York 

Nam  Cheoiicab.  Inc 

(Mm  GeoHiermal  Corp.. 


Transportation  Management  Systems 

CNcaip  Board  Options  Exchange 

Cora  Coalition 

Harza  Engineering  Co 

American  Mining  Congress 

Halt,  Inc 

International  Franchise  Assn „ 

National  Constructors  Association 

Associated  General  Contractors  of  America 

American  Assn  of  Retired  Persons 

American  Express  Co » 

Americar  Postal  Workers  Union,  AFL-CW ...;. 

Anderson  Hibey  Nauheim  &  Blair 

Apache  Corporation 

Coalition  of  Publicly  Traded  Limited  Partnerships .. 

Manville  Corporation 

Melcalf  i  Eddy/KVB  Group 

LTV  Corporalnn 

National  Machine  Tool  BuiMers'  Assn 

Airaaft  Owners  and  Pitots  Assn „ 

MullinalKmal  Business  Services,  et  al _ 

Action  for  ChiWrens  Television.. 


County  Administrative  Office  County  of  Santa  Cruz .. 

Industrial  Data  Link 

Lile  Insurance  Coalition  ol  America 

Professional  Asset  Management.  Inc 

Real  Property  Services  Corp 

Syncrolech  Software  Corp 

Crum  t  Forster  Corp 


International  Franchise  Assn .. 

Arena  Stage 

Capital  ChiMrens  Museum 

Corcoran  Gallery  ol  Art 

Directors  Guild  ol  America..... 

Fords  Theater , 

National  Symphony , 

Phillips  Collection.. 


Shakespeare  Theater  at  tlK  Fol|er.. 

Textile  Museum _ 

Washington  Ballet.. 
Washington  Opera.. 


Washington  Perfofmine  Arts  Society _.... 

Chamber  of  Mines  of  South  Africa 

Universal  Frulrade  C»^)peratn«,  Ltd 

Tobacco  Institute,  Inc 

Cadwalader  Wickersham  i  Taft  (ForRayctKin  Coip) . 

Delta  Dental  Plans  Assn 

Greater  Washington  Board  ol  Trade 

American  Assn  o(  Retired  Persons _.. 

Air  Products  k  Chemicals,  Inc 


1.125.00 


200.00 
75.00 


625  00 

60000 
91250 
800.00 


12.000.00 
11.600.00 


5,28876 
20000 
200,00 

14,960,00 


608,46 
12,512.00 


5.00000 
10,000.00 


81.00 


3,000  00 
12.375.00 
11,798.00 
25,988  00 
75000 
12.000.00 


27.750.00 


1.14550 
1,145.50 
1,145  50 
8.212  00 
1.14550 
1,145.50 
1,145.50 
1.14550 
1.145.00 
1.145  50 
1.145.50 
1.145.50 
10.000.00 


775.00 

■'i'.Mo'oo' 


693.26 
1.800.00 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 

Do.. 


Donna  M  Ordia,  1001  Connecticut  Ave,  NW.  #407  Washington,  DC  20036 

Citizens  for  Sensible  Control  of  Acid  Rain  (CSCAR),  c/o  1301  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036.. 
atizens  Comm  lor  «»  Rijlit  to  Keep  4  Bear  Arms,  Liberty  Part,  12500  NE  Tenth  Place  Bellevue,  WA  98005.... 

Citizens  Political  Action  Committee,  PO  Box  645  228  South  A  Street,  #2  Oxnard,  CA  93032 _ 

DonaM  D.  Clancy,  6507  Leeds  Lane  Cincinnati,  OH  45215 

Do 

Do 

Fred  D  Oarti  Ir ,  1800  Massachusetts  Ave.,  NW  WaAiwton.  K  20036 

Jordan  darts.  15th  I  M  Streets.  NW  WasNrwIon.  K  20005 

JuNe  Oarti,  1625  K  St.,  NW,  #800  WastHHrton,  DC  20006 

Lynn  C  Oarti,  1411  K  Street,  NW.  #500  Washngton.  DC  20005 

Robert  Oarti,  400  Madison  St,  #1908  Aiexandna.  VA  22314 

Rudy  I  Oarti,  5342  Woodbury  Woods  lane  Fairfai.  VA  22032 

Vernon  A  Oarti,  555  New  Jersey  Ave..  MW,  #255  Washington,  K  20001 

Sara  F  Oaty,  1629  K  Street.  NW,  #1010  Washngton.  DC  20006 _ 

Joan  Oaybronk.  2000  P  Street,  NW,  #605  Wastawton,  K  20036 

Oeaiy  GottM  Stten  i  HamHtan.  1752  N  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

Do 

Do 

Ronald  D  dements,  1111  19th  St.,  NW,  9th  Fkor  Waslmgton.  DC  20036,. 


Cleveland  Electric  Muminabng  Co,  55  PuUic  Square  PO  Box  5000  Cleveland,  OH  44113,. 
OevttoKHStts.  Inc,  1100  Smenoi  Avwoe  develand.  OH  44114-2589 


Title  Associates,  Inc 

Sundstrand  Corporation 

American  Home  Sewing  Assn,  hK 

American  Pipe  h  Accessories  League.. 

American  Radio  Re^f  League.  Ix 

Associated  Locksmiths  of  America 

Nabonal  Licensed  Beverage  Assn.. 


National  Weather  Service  Emptoyees  Organization.. 

Texas  Truck  Salety  Alkance  (TTW) 

Water  Quality  Association — 


American  Continental  Cora 

Grocxry  Manufacturers  of  America,  Inc 

Tele-Press  Associates,  Inc  (ForJapan  Fisheries  Assodation) 

National  Rural  Electric  Cooperatwe  Assn 

National  Assn  o(  Home  BuMers  ol  the  US 

Natonal  Legal  Aid  t.  Defenders  Assn 

Dislrct  of  Cohanfau  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Ryder  Systems,  Inc 

Air  Force  Sergeants  Assn,  Inc 

Outdoor  Adveiismg  Assn  of  America.  Inc 

Alliance  of  American  Insoren 

PuMc  Citizen,  Inc 

Crompton  t  Unowles  Corp 

Day.ao  Color  Corp. 


Ministry  of  Finance  i  PuUk  Credit  ol  the  United  Meiucan  St.. 

Secunty  Pacific  National  Bank _. 

Umon  W  Co  of  California,  et  al ~. 

EdBon  ElectTK  Institute 


4,802  50 
500.00 


1950 


1.97500 
3.137.34 


2,264  98 
205.02 


97500 

50000 

1.843  50 

80800 


2.16827 


88482 

2.019.47 


1,252.25 
1,252.25 
1.352  25 
9,70674 
1,25225 
1.252,25 
1.25225 
1,252  25 
1,25225 
1,252  25 
1,252.25 
1.25225 
400.00 
300.00 


118  50 
3,128.83 


893.17 
500.00 


3,00000 
1.20000 
3.000.00  t 
300  00 
3.15000 


529,627.99 


2,200.00 


13,617.00 
9,00000 


8,095.t3 


219.00 
■■—- 

"433605 


3,00000 
1,20000 
3,00000 
30000 
3,15000 


12,772.90 
134,162.48 


517.50 


261.33 
14220 


8J28.t3 


12.00 
"i'275 


1.359.50 
"U79.'6b 
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Orgamzalm  «  Indrndial  Filing 


Emp(oy«/Qie(it 


m  *  atx.wt  K  tew  ohk.  rx  ;5?04 

OnoTl  t  Nin*c.  815  Camedicut  Ave ,  NW  Waslwigtw.  K  TOOW.. 
(to.. 
Do.. 


OHw  (  Ow.  1101  Mfnm  An..  Mr.  #400  Wata|tai.  OC  20009.. 

Ednm  T  OoONii.  70  PM  Straet  39n  Floor  Ni»  rart.  NY  10270 

Skitai  J  OohL  1220  L  St.  NW  Wstmttoii.  DC  20005 

W  Dmy  OoMf,  1199  Nortli  F>fii.  »K\  Meundni.  V*  2231« . 


CoMoD  Iw  Amocai  Enrn  Seomty.  1050  IXomas  Jetlenon  St .  NW.  6tti  Floor  Waslwigtoii.  DC  20007.. 

CoMoi  a«  AmtmB  to  PtolKt  Slots  (CAPS).  200  CistlnKiod  Drive  Nottt  Palm  Beacli.  FL  33408 

CoMn  to  HMD  AlEkJ  on.  HVXX  Buttn|  815  leth  Stmt.  NW.  #309  WisKington.  OC  20006 

CoMni  to  Piemc  Low  taxme  Hoisni  Tu  Crott.  2300  M  St .  NW  Washington,  DC  20037 

Custil  Corponlw,  *•  Giwikjk  Plan  Houston.  TX  77046 

Mx  J  C«liril20  VoiBBt  Amiw.  NW,  #1130  WasHmtton,  DC  20005 

taMiD  B  Cott.  Pittdnm  Coynol  ol  Ga  230  PeacKtree  St ,  NW,  #1500  Atlanta,  GA  30303 

CDc»Oila  Cai^aw.  PO  Dnaer  1734  Atlanta,  GA  30301 

Any  A  Coo".  1415  Btol  Pto.  NW  WasDmton,  DC  20007 

Don  V  Copw.  UW  Comectoit  AnBnie.  NW.  #535  Waslwigton,  DC  20036 

Atot  P  Mien.  405  tonpet  K  JORiatoim.  HO  21085 

tai  Citan.  500  Nortli  Capitol  Street.  NW.  #300  Washington,  DC  20001 

Onel  L  Cntai.  500  North  Capitol  Street.  NW.  #300  Washington  OC  20001 

OmI  C*en,  1616  P  St ,  NW,  #320  Washington.  OC  20036 

Obi  II  Cohen.  236  Massadwsetts  Aw,  Nt,  #608  Washmglon.  DC  20002  ..„ 

Jacquetae  AMnai  Cohen.  1199  N  Fairfa  SI.  #701  Aluandria.  VA  22314 

Jose^  L  Col»en,  1050  Comectat  Ave,  NW,  #760  Washmglx  X  20036 

tene  I  Cotoni,  8245  NW  53rt  St .  #200  Miami,  Fl  33166-4609 _ 

Oarias  0*.  llOl  Uth  Street,  NW,  #400  Washmiton  DC  20036 


L  Man  C*,  1050  Connectnit  Avenue,  NW,  #760  Washington,  DC  2003S - 

hn  W  Cole,  1001  Pensylvanu  Avenue,  NW,  #700  Washington,  DC  20004 

Botertt  C*.  900  l/lli  St.  NW  Washington,  DC  20006     -, 

Cok  Cnnt  t  Abnilyn,  PC.  1110  yermont  Avenue.  NW.  #900  Washington.  K  20005 

Do 

to 

Cofelte  R  Ofciian.  1200  UHi  Street.  NW  Washmglon,  OC  20036 

Jessie  M  Colgate.  51  Maikson  Avenue  New  Vorii,  N¥  lOOIO  -... 

Uiio  a  CoMo  HI.  Colado  Associates  1405  Montague  Dme  /cma,  VA  22110 


Cdter  Skmon  M  i  Scstt.  1055  Ttemis  Jeflnson  St ,  NW.  #306  Washington,  DC  20007.. 

Do 

to„ - -.- - - 

III 

Si 

Hi 

Oi - 


Di.. 
k.. 

k. 
b- 
k- 
k- 

k- 
k- 


k- 
k. 
k- 
k. 
k. 
k. 
k.. 
k- 


TtRse  Olint.  lait  N  Sti«t.  NW.  7th  Floor  Washmfton,  K  20036 ~ ~. 

Hchael  K  Cohc,  13106  Ivv  Drive  Bettsv*.  MO  20705      

Pada  J  Coins,  1020  19th  St,  NW,  #600  Washington,  DC  20036 

Stq*en  J  Coins.  1620  Eye  St.  NW,  #1000  Washington  OC  20006 

Cdns  t  Assooates,  6269  Fr»ana  Road  Aleiandna,  VA  22310  

Cnia  L  Calm,  1025  Cowctcit  Ave,  NW,  #1007  Washington.  K  20036 „~ 

Domnque  Colon,  2000  L  Street.  NW,  #200  Washington,  DC  20036 

lent  W  Cotton.  15th  t  M  Streets.  NW  Wjshmgton.  DC  20005      — 

lai  A  Coneaii.  805  15«i  Strwt.  NW  #610  Washington  DC  20005-2207 

Conlvt  \pt  I  Green,  PC,  2100  MiAContjnent  Ta»«  401  South  Boston  Avenue  Tuba.  OK  '4103 

Comskey  (  Huit,  4023  Chan  Bndfe  Road  Fairlai.  VA  22030 

Commttee  Kir  Amera's  Connght  Conrnumty,  2000  K  Street.  NW.  #600  Washington,  DC  20O06-18O9.. 
lor  Fat  Trade  with  Q»a.  Everneen  Pont  lid ,  Box  288  Medina.  WA  98039 


Southland  Corporation , 

Australian  Meal  &  Ln«-Stock  Corp..., 

1  C  Maxtone-Mailet 

Proprietary  Assocalion 

Student  loan  Funding  Corp  ol  Ohio... 

Amenun  International  Group,  Inc 

American  Petroleum  Institute 


National  Assn  at  Truck  Slop  Operators,  Inc.. 


Nduct  liaMty  -  Sports . 


Petroleum  Martieters  Assn  ol  Amaia .. 
American  Petroleum  Institute 


National  Stone  Assn 

MAPCO.  Inc 

American  Lung  Assn  ol  Maryland 

American  lyael  Puth:  Affairs  Comm 

Assaiation  of  Trial  Lamners  ol  America 

Professionals  Coalition  for  Nuclear  Arms  Control.. 

Neightxx  to  Neighhor  Action  Fund 

National  Assn  of  Tobacco  Distriliutors 

Union  Ol  Co  of  California 

Sout^  Flotida  Hospital  Assn 

American  PresidenI  Companies,  Ltd 

Uniai  Oil  Co  of  California 

Allied-Signal,  Inc 

Kaiser  Aluminum  t  Chemical  Corp 

Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  NA 

Government  ol  the  Netherlands  Antilles. 

Millipore  Corporation 

NalKXUl  ReslauranI  Assn _.... 

New  York  Life  Insurance  Company . 

American  Watch  Assn 

American  Car  Rental  Assn , 

American  Couplings  Coalition „ „ 

Ameron  Frozen  Food  Institute 

Anwrican  Institute  of  Steel  4  Iron 

American  Meat  Institute , 

American  Textile  Machinery  Assn 

Bicycle  Mfgrs  Assn  of  Amer,  Inc 


Committee  ol  American  Ammunition  Manufacturers.. 

Ferrous  Scrap  Consumers  Coalilon 

Food  Marketing  Institute         

Independent  Lulxicani  Manufacturers  Assn  ,..„ 

Inland  Steel  Corp 

National  Assn  oi  Mutual  Insurance  Cos 

National  Cosmetology  Assn,  Inc 

National  Juice  Products  Assn _ 

National  Pasta  Assn _ 

Norxis  Industries „ _. 

Pelroleos  de  Venezuela.  SA 

Ptttslxirgh  Corning  Corporation 

Secondary  Lead  Smellers  Assn,  Inc 

ShipPuiMers  Council  ol  America 


Society  ol  Independent  Gasoline  Marketers  of  America 

Specialty  Steel  Industry  of  Ihe  United  States 

Zuricfi-American  Insurance  Companies 

Eckert  Seamans  Chertn  i  MellotI  ( For  Media  General,  Inc) 

United  Assn  of  Jnymen  i  Appren  of  Plmtig  t,  Pipeftg  Industry.. 

American  Express  Co 

Motor  Vehcle  Manufacturers  Assn  ol  the  U.S..  Inc 

City  of  Pompano  Beach,  Ftorida 

Armstrong  WotW  Industries,  Inc „ - 

Medtronic,  Inc 

National  Assn  of  Home  Bwklers  ol  the  U.S.  .„ _ 

CF  Industries,  Inc 

Thrifty  Rent-A-Car  System,  Inc 

Gold  FieMs  Operating  Co-Mesquile _. 


Receipts 


7.500.00 
60000 


1.600.00 


200.00 


8.662.S0 
3,00000 


8,500.00 
100.00 


4,000.00 
4.7S0.00 


12.349.98 
2.000.00 
7,353.06 
6.000.00 
2.500.00 


85904 

1.500  00 

50000 


15000 


1,500.00 


1,15000 


2,580.00 


1,326.25 


910.00 

1,200.00 


16000 


32000 
3,462  50 


60.00 
6.900.00 
1.550  00 


Commtlee  lor  Humane  Legislation.  Inc.  1506  191h  Street  NW,  #3  Washington,  OC  20001  

ConmtiK  to  Assin  the  AvalaWrty  ol  Cason,  3213  0  SI ,  NW  Washington,  DC  20007 

Conrnttee  to  Prated  the  Fan*.  8001  Forties  Place,  #102  Spmflield.  VA  22151 

Canm  Cause.  2030  M  St,  NW  Washngton.  OC  20036 

Conminty  Servn  Counal  of  Central  IN,  Inc.  1828  North  Menlun  Indunapolis,  IN  46202 , 

CoMtcMiw  Enterprise  kEtitulc.  233  Pcnnsylvana  Avenue,  S(.#200  Washington,  DC  20003  

Conimed  Gb  Assn/Helun  Mvisory  Counc^,  1235  Jefferson  Dans  Highway  Crystal  Gateway  #1.  Swte  501  Arlington,  VA 
22202. 

\towa  Canpkai.  Ret  #276077  PO  Box  17  Git  Harta,  WA  98335^17 _ 

Bert  a  CokUO,  1500  Ptamng  Research  Onve  Mdan,  VA  22102 

Gn  L  Ca*JN.  PO  Box  500,  50-705  Beaverton,  OR  97077 

Hdari  Cota,  1818  N  Street,  NW,  #200  Washington,  X  20036 

Mm  J  Cawly,  499  SouOi  CapM  SI.  SW.  #507  Washii^,  DC  20003 „, ~ 

Brian  L  Comv.  1235  Jcflemi  Dans  Hjwy ,  #606  Attngton,  VA  22202 „ 

Cahenie  Com.  1015  15th  Street,  NW.  #802  Washngton,  K  20005 - 

to*l  R  Cmw,  1030  ISIIi  Street.  NW,  #1100  Washngton,  K  20005 „ - 

Bdord  J  CiMer  Jr ,  1455  Pinntana  Avenue.  NW,  #600  Washngton,  DC  20004 


toiy  C  CoMon,  1745  JeHemi  Divis  Hnhway,  #511  Artngton,  VA  22202 

toM)  CoMi.  1600  RlBle  htanb  Ave,  NW  Wzhngtoi.  K  20036 

Caaratw  JUn  Utty.  PO  Bon  931602  Us  Anteles.  CA  90093 

OnriMri  Rail  CorporHm.  PO  Box  23451  Wxhnftoi.  K  20026 

fiMinwr  Einy  Coned  d  Anerca  Research  Fountfatan,  2000  L  St ,  NW,  #802  Washngton.  K  20036.. 

Cwi— II  la  WrtI  Trade.  1001  CoMadcit  Ave ,  NW.  #800  Washngton,  OC  20036 

null Uhu  d  us.  Inc.  256  Wadwflon  SI  Mount  Vernon,  NY  10553 

Ml  I  Ommi.  Sale  B  1130  E  HaM*  BM  Halanlale,  a  33009 

tairi  J  Conny,  1819  L  SI,  7tli  Ftar  Wehqlon.  DC  20036 

Wn  A.  Caiwiy,  1201  16lh  SInil,  NW  Wshngtai.  X  20036 

Mn  I  Cotpi.  1919  Pnovtan  Am,  NW,  #705  Washngton.  K  20006 

naatnTiak.  1331  PCmytan  ham.  NW,  #1300N  Washngton.  X  20004 

Ooyl  L  Coak.  600  Marylaid  *»t.  SW.  #202W  WasttMlon,  X  20li24 ..., 

Hm  N  Coal.  1130  171)1  SI,  NW  Watmctai,  K  20036 


Planning  Research  Corporation 

Tektronix,  Inc 

Automotwe  Parts  Rebuikiers  Assn 

HechI  Spencer  i  Oglesliy,  Inc  (For  Hong  Kong  Trade  Oevetopment  Council) 

Hecht  Spencer  i  Associates.  Inc  (For  Southern  California  Rapid  Transit  District) . 

Hecht  Spencer  i  Associates,  Inc  (For  Western  Growers  Association) 

National  Utility  Contractors  Assn 

American  Consulting  Engineers  Counal ~ 

Health  Industry  Manufacturers  Assn __ 

Joseph  E  Seagram  S  Sons,  Inc _ 

Manufaclured  Housing  Institute 

National  Rille  Assn  of  America _ 


NW 


Wishngtui, 
r300Washi 


LJUHrtCagk.  1331 

Thoos  II  Co*.  1301  PBK|l«a  tm..  NW,  #300  Washngton, 

a*"         "~  "■" 

Em 

I  M  Co*  kr ,  65 

%m  i  bam,  2000 1  St,  mr.  m  Fto  widngton.  x  20006 

kMl  J  Cam,  1600  WBai  BM.  #1000  Ari^loi.  VA  22209 


I  Gnaa,  he.  925  S  Gary  Pic  PO  Box  4«9 
a  0  CodK.  110  Hayliid  tut..  NE.  Surte  101  Wshnfton. 
"  -■ -       -,NY  107IM. 


X  20004 

K  20004... 

Ion.  IN  47402-04(9.. 

X  20002 


Textile  Rentaf  Services  Assn  of  America... 

Reinsurance  A^n  ol  America 

National  Education  Assn 

Eastman  Kodak  Co 

Electronic  Data  Systems  Corp 


Farmers  Educational  4  Co^iperatwe  Umon  of  Amnca ., 
National  Waterways  Conference.  Inc 

General  Electric  Co 

National  Cattlemens  Assn 


2.682  50 
6,000.00 


Expenditures 


10.000.00 


500.00 


30000 
662  50 


19,111-74 

5,62500 

36.187  35 

2,931.90014 


79,000.00 
26,31700 

1700 


10.00000 


10,000.00 
8.64500 
2,375.00 
562.50 
8.50000 
1,011.05 


16.145.00 
285.00 


American  Litrary  Assn 

National  Comm  to  Preserve  Social  Security.. 
National  Comm  to  Preserve  Social  Security., 
American  Waterways  Operators 


200.00 

28800 

6,212  00 


17500 
1,00000 


1.758.00 


1.86100 
750.00 


2,50000 
20545 


157  50 


11700 
3,000  00 


1.253.20 
1,49051 


50000 


1,56774 
10000 


5,938  34 


587  39 
859  04 


3500 


35  OO 


990.00 


1,150,00 


2.580  00 


1,326.25 


91000 
1,200  00 


160  00 


32000 

3,462  50 


60  00 
6,90000 
1,55000 


9095 
64848 


1.60 
54.74 


83  80 
4417 


662  50 


29.046.85 


26.46601 
556.024.75 


38.32500 

800 
1,05865 
4,317  08 


14958 

30  59 

4565 

14,336  22 


20,70637 
16.32678 


11600 

78000 
6931 


13,01485 


49.20 


18,  1989 


biiKiKlitures 

00 
00 

2,50000 
20545 

no 

no 

157  50 

so 

00 

11700 
3.00000 

00 
00 

1,253.20 
1.490.51 

00 

ton 

50000 

98 
)00 

06 

1.567  74 
100.00 

)00 

ion 

5.93834 

)b4 
ino 

587  39 
85904 

)00 

3500 

)00 

3500 

)00 

990  00 

3  DO 

1.150  00 

300 

2.580  00 

B.25 

1.32625 

9.00 
0,00 

910  00 
1.200  00 

O.OO 

160.00 

0  00 
2  50 

32000 
3,462  50 

oon 

0  00 
0  00 

60.00 
6,90000 
1.550-00 

2  50 
000 

90  95 
648  48 

nno 

160 
54.74 

000 

flOfl 

83  80 

44.17 

250 

662  50 

174 

son 

29.04685 

7  35 
014 

26.466  01 
556.024,75 

nno 

38.32500 

8.00 
1.05865 
4.317  08 


149  58 

30  59 

45  65 

14.336  22 


20.706  37 
16.326  78 


116  00 
78000 
6931 


13.014.85 


May  18,  1989 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


9675 


OfganizalKXi  «  Individiul  Filing 


Emptoyei/Oimt 


Receipts 


Benijmin  Y  Cooper  Jr ,  1730  North  Lynn  SI  Arlmgton.  VA  22209 

Ctwrty  E  Coopet.  2301  Market  Street.  S131  PtiilaOelplM.  PA  19101 

Mitchell  1  Cooper.  1001  Connecticut  Awe.  NW  tKashington,  DC  20036 

Darrell  Coover.  499  South  Capitol  St .  SW,  #401  Washington.  DC  2OO03 

Jim  Copeland  &  Associates.  555  New  Jersey  Ave .  NW.  #880  Washington.  DC  20001... 

Michael  J  Copps,  1700  N  Moore  Street,  #1600  Arlington,  VA  22209 

Copyright  Remedies  Coalition,  2000  K  Street,  NW,  #600  Washington,  DC  20006-1809.. 

John  F  Corcoran.  1500  K  Street.  NW,  #375  Washington,  DC  20005 

Tom  Corcoran,  360  F  Randolpti.  #2402  Chicago.  IL  60601 

Frank  W  Corjey.  8430  Blakislon  Lane  Alexandria.  VA  22308 

Do 

Do 

Cofman  Law  Offices.  1420  16lti  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

Do 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


Com  Refiners  Assn.  Inc.  1100  Connecticut  Ave..  NW,  #1120  Washington.  DC  20036.. 

Ernest  J  Corrado,  1000  16th  St..  NW.  #511  Washington,  DC  20036 

Mary  Marcotte  Corngan,  1600  Rtwde  Island  Ave.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

Ridiard  I  Corngan.  655  15th  Street.  NW,  Suite  #444  Washington,  DC  20005 

Marty  Corry,  1909  K  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20049 , 


AJIan  D  Cors.  1455  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  NW.  #500  Wasliinjton,  DC  20004 

Anttxmy  R  Corso.  150  East  42nd  Street  New  Yorli.  NY  10017 

Philip  S,  Coiwin.  1120  Connecticut  Ave,,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

R  H  Cory,  1005  Congress  Avenue,  #520  Austin.  1X78701 

Cosmetic  Toiletry  S  Fiagrance  Assn.  Inc.  1110  Vermont  Ave.  NW,  #800  Washington.  DC  20005 . 

J  Daniel  Costello,  1615  H  St,  NW  Washington,  DC  20062 , 

Michael  E  Coslelki,  1090  Vermont  Avenue,  NW,  #600  Washmiton.  DC  20O05 , 

Jeffrey  Neai  Cotton,  329  East  Ridgewood  Ave,  IF  Rklgewood,  NJ  07450 

Damel  T  Coughlin,  1155  15th  Street.  NW.  #502  Wadiington.  DC  20005 

Council  lor  Rural  Housing  and  Development.  2300  M  St,.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

Counol  of  Industrial  Boiler  OwnefS.  5817  Burke  Centre  Parkway  Burke,  VA  22015 

Counal  of  Inshtutional  Investors.  1420  16th  Street.  NW.  #405  Washington.  DC  20036 

Counal  on  Alternate  Fuels.  1225  Eye  SI,.  NW.  #320  Washington,  DC  20005 

James  Cousins,  1709  New  York  Avenue,  NW.  #801  Washington.  DC  20006 , 

Mark  J  Covall.  1319  F  Street.  NW.  #1000  Washington.  DC  20004 , 

John  F.  Cove.  918  16th  St,.  NW,  #702  Washington.  DC  20006 

Covington  &  Burling,  1201  Pennsylvania  Ave .  NW  PO  Box  7566  Washington.  DC  20044 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


Marli  D  Cowan.  1823  Jefferson  Place.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

Do 

Eugene  S  Cowen.  2759  Unicorn  Lane,  NW  Washington.  DC  20015 

C  DHTwig  Cowles.  6th  Floor  1050  Thomas  Jefferson  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20007.. 

Do 

fcchiliald  Cox.  2030  M  St.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

C  Ridiaid  Cox.  2801  West  Tyvola  Road  Charlotte.  NC  28217-4500 _... 

Donald  Forsyth  Craib  III.  633  Pennsylvania  Ave.  NW.  #600  Washington.  K  20004. 

Bruce  Craig,  P.O.  Box  677  Harpers  Ferry,  WV  25425 

James  P  fiamer.  1735  New  Yorli  Ave .  NW  Washmgton.  DC  20006 

MaiY  T  Cramer.  1830  Platte  St  Denver.  CO  80202 

WiKum  C  Cramer.  2000  I  Street.  NW.  #810  Washinjton,  DC  20036 

Do 

Crancf  i  Hatn,  PC.  2000  L  Street.  NW.  #810  Washington.  DC  20036 

Do 

Eric  F  Craven.  PO  Box  2943  Fort  Worth.  TX  76113 

My  Craven.  777  14th  St,  NW  Washington.  DC  20005 

DonaU  J  Crawford,  1850  M  Street,  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

Rdiard  L  Cnwtord,  1200  17th  Street,  NW  Waiiington.  DC  20036 

llDtai  CiMtom,  Box  M  Uentown,  PA  18105-5000 

Creative  Dynamics,  Inc.  1143  N.  General  Pershing  Hammond.  LA  70401 

Richanl  C.  Oathton,  1331  Pemsylvania  Ave.,  NW,  #910  Washington.  DC  20004 

Douflas  P  Crew.  100  HE.  Adams  Street  Peoria.  IL  61629-1430 - 

Anne  CiicMin  Crews,  8787  Stemmons  Freeway  Dallas,  Tk  75247 

Josqih  M.  CrlHn,  6900  Vafcy  Brook  Dr  Fafe  Qurch.  VA  22042 

Ridiaid  t  Oistol,  1101  15th  St.,  NW,  #202  Washington,  DC  20005 

P  H  Croft,  2000  Massachusetts  Ave.,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

Robert  W.  OraliiB,  1620  Eve  Street,  NW,  #520  Washington.  DC  20006 

Ritat  W.  Cramartie,  1800  Massachusetts  Ave .  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

Chaitei  H  CnaiMd.  Inc,  6709  Georgia  Street  Chevy  Chase,  MO  20815 

Do.. 

Do.. 


49.20 


Rae  E.  Crenmikr,  1800  Massadnsetts  Avenue,  NW  Washington.  K  20036 

Crop  Insurance  Research  Bureau.  3707  Woodview  Traa  PO  Box  68700  Indianapolis,  IN  46268 .. 

Marti  E  Cnaby,  1700  North  Moore  St.,  #910  Rosslyn,  VA  22209 

David  T  Crow,  501  Sacond  Street,  Nt  Washmgton.  DC  20002 

Crowd  t  Moring,  1001  Pennsylvania  Ave.  NW  Washington.  DC  20004-2505 

Do 

Do „ — 

Do :z:z. 

Do 

Do ~ 

Do 


Prinling  Industries  of  America.  Inc 

Philadelphia  Electric  Co 

Rutilier  &  Plastic  Fxtwear  Manufacturerj  Asa.. 

National  Assn  ol  Independent  Insurers 

Pacific  Mutual  Lite  Insurance  Co 

American  Meat  Institute 


Norfolk  Southern  Corp „ , 

Wallace  Associates  Corp „. , 

ITT  Eleclro-Optical  Products  Div _ , 

Pilkington  Optronics,  Ix , 

Spectrar 

Alcalde  Henderson  O'Bannon  &  Roussetot 

Cook  Inlet  Region,  Inc 

Guilford  Glazer 

Investment  Partnership  Assn 

Kelso  t>  Company 

MCA.  Inc 

National  Structured  Settlements  Trade  Assn.. 

Republic  National  Bank  of  New  York 

Texas  Air  Corp „ 

Tropicana  International,  Inc 

US  League  ol  Savings  Institutions 


American  Institute  of  Merchant  Shipping.. 

National  Rifle  Assn  of  America 

CH2MHill 

American  Assn  ol  Retired  Persons 

Cornmt  Glass  Worlis 

MohilCorp 

American  Bankers  Assn 

Central  t  South  West  Services,  Inc 


US  Chamber  ol  Commerce 

Texas  Eastern  Transmission  Corp.. 


Bristol  Myers  Co... 


US  League  of  Savings  Institutions 

National  Assn  ol  Private  Psychiatric  Hospitals 

Cove  Assxiates.  Inc  (For  Association  of  U.S.  Night  Vision  Manufacturers).. 

American  Watch  Assn 

Amoco  Corporation 

Archer  Daniels  Midland  Company „ 

Association  ol  Maximum  Service  Telecasters.  Inc „ 

Champion  International  Corp 

Coalition  to  Preserve  the  Integiity  ol  American  Trademarks _ 

Commonwealth  ol  Puerto  Rico 

ERISA  Industiy  Com mmee - 

First  Federal  Savings  Bank  ol  Western  Maiyland 

General  Mills,  Inc 

Hallmark  Cards,  Inc 

Illinois  Department  of  Public  Aid „ 

International  Business  Machines  Corp 

International  Paper  Co 

Interstate  General  Company  LP 

Investment  Company  Institute 

Kansas  Depi  at  Sxial  t,  RehaMitatnn  Service 

Monarch  Capital  Corp 

National  Football  league. 


New  York  State  Office  of  Mental  Retanblion  and  DcHl... 

0-W  Fund.  Inc 

Post-Newsvieek  Stations,  Inc 

State  ol  Idaho _. 

United  Technologies  Corporation „ 

Uranium  Producers  ol  America 

Westvaco  Corporation.. 


10.000.00 


19.50000 
2.00000 
1.20000 
5.625  00 
4.48500 
1.000,00 


8.500.00 
9.00000 
7,500.00 


12,700.00 
2,400.00 


5,000.00 

375.00 

9.83300 

4,72500 


2.000.00 
77403 
30000 
90000 

1,500.00 


1.630.00 


25.00000 
4.00000 


7.S0000 
50000 


1.70000 


3.562.50 
577.25 


850.00 


9,062.50 


26.062.50 

iiiiio 


Jefferson  Group,  Inc  (For  Industrial  Safety  Equipment  Assn).. 

Jefferson  Group.  Inc  (For:Kelly  Services,  Inc) 

Capitol  Cities/ABC.  Inc 

Bering  Sea  Fishermen's  Assn 

United  Fishermen  of  Alaska 

Common  Cause 

Belk  Stores  Services.  Inc _. 

Sears  Roebuck  t  Co . 


National  Parks  I,  Conservation  Assooahon .. 
American  Institute  ol  Architects . 


Reese  Communications  Cos  (for  Philip  Morris,  USA) 

Cramer  I  Haber.  PC  (For  Canaveral  Port  Authority) 

Cramer  i  Haber.  PC  (For  Dade  County  International  Airport).. 

Canaveral  Port  Authority 

Dade  County  Inteniational  Airport 

Texas-New  Mexico  Power  Co „ _ 

National  Assn  ol  Realtors 

Secunties  Industry  Assn „ 

National  Restaurant  Assn 

Mack  Trucks,  Inc.. 


Reese  Communications  Companies. 

American  Cement  Trade  Alliance,  Inc 

Cateqiillar  Tractor  Co 

Mary  Kay  Cosmetics,  Inc 

United  Assn  of  Jrwrnen  i  Appren  of  Ptmbg  &  Pipeltg  Industiy.. 

National  Assn  of  Margarine  Manulacturers 

American  Short  Line  Railroad  Assn 

Portland  Cement  Assn 

National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Assn 

EDO  Corp - 

McDonnell  Douglas  Hetapters 

Northrac  Corp 

Natnnai  Rural  Electnc  Cooperative  Assn 


Special  Industrial  Radio  Service  Assn.  Inc.,. 

Fertifaer  Institute 

Asarco  IK 

Associated  Gas  Disthbutors 

Avon  Products.  Inc 

Brooklyn  Umon  Gas  Co.. 


Central  Neliraska  Pubkc  Power  t  Irrigation  Oetiict .. 

Chesapeake  UtSties  Coip 

City  o(  North  Miami 


Ejipenditures 


56  20 
64600 


2.670.28 
4,48500 


928.66 
743.45 
617.06 


2.707  00 
128.60 


466.12 


120.00 
295.H 


4.00000 
42.W 


20000 


1,500.00 
6,045.00 


175.00 
720.00 


12,000.00 


6.75000 

1.500  00 

746  00 


1.05000 
1,500.00 


9,000.00 
9J75.1S 


1,75000 


1».00 


9,000.00 
137.50 


605.70 
243.00 


4500 
54.J5 


1,556.57 


990.00 


1,250.50 
79.53 


118.24 


11S.36 

1.478.54 

10.00 


9676 
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Orgim^ation  or  Individual  Filing 


Dt.. 
Pd„ 
to.. 
Dd.. 
Di.. 
Do.. 
Di.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Dt.. 
Do.. 
D).. 
Dd.. 
Di.. 
Do 


Employet/aiedl 


CiOMl  t  Ikni!  mtenutnal  IP.  1001  P(nlsy^anl  Ave.  NW  WasNngton.  K  20004  2505 

Do 

OoM  CanMinutnis  Consulting  Co  1025  Comwcticut  Avenue.  NW  #405  Washington.  DC  20006.. 

Cutai  Ameran  Foundation  Inc  ;300  NW  35tti  leirace.  #105  Miami,  fl  33122 

Cdky-Fosts  i  Co  PO  Boj  U370  WasHinjIoii.  DC  20041  

PMd)  Cunmngs.  1455  Pennsytvanu  Ave,  *H  Washington.  DC  20004 

Oo 

Do 


Do.. 
Dt.. 

Do.. 
Do 


I  J  Cunmngliam.  815  16tti  St .  NW  Washington  DC  20006 _ 

Win  T  Qinaii.  905  16lh  St .  NW.  Wasdmglon.  DC  20006 

Do 

UNeen  L  Cuny.  122  C  St .  NW.  #?50  Washington.  OC  20001 

M  Divert  Cutler.  1244  19th  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

Cutto  i  StanfieU.  1850  M  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

Do 

tveretl  t  Cutter,  620  SW  Fifth  Avenue  BHg .  Suite  300  Portland.  OS  97204.. 

Cf  mdustnes.  Inc,  Salem  Lake  Di  long  Grove,  It  6004/       

CJl  Assoaates,  31?  Massachusetts  Ave .  N(,  #100  Washington  DC  20002...- 

Do 

Do 

DAmore  I  Doyle.  Inc.  1156  151k  St .  NW.  #1100  Washington.  DC  20005 

Oo 


Waian  K  Dattaghi.  Arter  (  Hadden  1919  Pennsytvania  Ave.  NW.  #400  Washington.  DC  20006.. 

Oo 

Oo - ~ 

Susan  DaMqust.  2000  K  SI .  NW.  8th  Foor  Washington  OC  20006 _.... 

Wifevi  by  Da«ie5.  1616  H  St ,  NW  Washington.  K  20006  _ 

Diry  Farmen  lor  ResponsAle  Dairy  Policy.  517  C  Street.  Nf  Washington,  DC  20OO2 „ , 

lew  I  Dale,  1560  L  Street,  NW,  #401  Washington,  DC  20036 

Donna  M  Daley,  1200  17th  SI,  NW,  Suite  106  Washington.  DC  20036 

Donald  W  0*yiii(fc.  1575 1  SI.  NW  Washington  DC  20005 

Janes  a  Dalton,  1420  King  St  Alexandria.  VA  22314  2715 „ „ 

Tracy  Danese.  PO  Boi  14000  )uno  Beach.  Fl  33408  

Mn  [  Dnel.  1233  20th  St .  NW  7th  Floor  Washington.  DC  20036 - 

D)«d  S  Oanelson,  1505  Prince  Slieet.  #300  Alexandra,  VA  22314 

CynltiB  L  Oarcy.  245  Second  SI .  NE  Washington.  DC  20002    

aidwl  C  Dartng.  1156  15th  SI    NW  Washington,  DC  20005 


Owe  Oavcnny  Dannie,  1850  K  Street.  NW  Suite  1195  Washington.  DC  20006... 

Iota  C  Qjtt.  600  Maryland  Ave .  SW  Washington,  OC  20024 

Dieakrc  S  I  Daw,  624  South  Quincy  Street  Green  Bay,  Wl  54301 

t*1  F  Davil.  1825  »  St.  NW,  #1107  Washmgton,  DC  20006  

lanes  H  Oavilson.  1211  ConnectiOit  Avenue  NW  #610  Washington.  DC  20036.. 

Do 

Dd 

Dd — — 

Do 

Dd ; 

Do 

Do - 


Communicalions  Satellite  Corp 

Contractor  liabilily  S  Indemnilication  Alliamx 

Coo*  Inlet  Region,  Inc 

[agle-Picher  Industries,  Inc 

Ell  Lilhr  i  Comiiany 

Emery  WorWunde 

Meridian  Minerals  Co 

National  Assn  ol  Wholesaler  Oistrihutors 

Nelxaslu  Public  Ponver  Districl 

Pan  American  World  Airways,  Inc,  «t  al 

Regional  Airline  Association 

Sterling  Drug,  Inc _ 

TiHany  S  Co 

Trust  lor  Puttie  lands 

United  Cities  Gas  Co _ 

Western  Governors'  Assn 

Wyatt  Company 


Receipts 


Board  o!  Foreign  Trade,  Gov't  oMhe  Republic  ol  China ., 

Singapore  Ira*  Devetopmenl  Board 

National  Strategies.  Inc 


McCutchen  Ooyle  Brown  t.  Eitersen  (For  American  Iron  t.  Steel  Institute) 

McCutchen  Doyle  Brovrn  &  Enersen  (FoiBrowmng-Ferris  Industries) 

McCutchen  Dc^le  Brown  S  Enersen  ( Foi  Carlsmilh  Wichman  Case  (for  Hilo  Coast 
Proscessing),  et  a). 

McCutchen  Doyle  Brown  &  Enersen  (For  Castle  S  Cooke,  Inc) 

McCutchen  Doyle  Brown  S  Enersen  (For  New  York  Oept  ol  Environmental  Conserva- 
tion) 

McCutchen  Doyle  Brown  8  Enersen  (For  Southern  California  Assn  of  Governments),,,. 

McCutchen  Doyle  Brown  S  Enersen  (For  Sterling  Drug,  Inc) 

American  Fed  of  Labor  S  Congress  ol  Industrial  Organizations _ 

laborers  IntI  Union  of  North  America,  AflCIO 

Nalional  CoordmalmR  Comm  (or  Multiemployer  Plans 

National  Assn  of  Irefependent  Colleges  8.  Universities 

Defenders  of  Wildlile    

General  Atomics 

Unwersity  of  Colorado 

Oregon  Railroad  Assn — 


American  Assn  for  Dental  Reseaich 

Assaialion  for  Heallti  Services  Research „ 

Conjoinl  Comm  on  Diagnostic  Radiology „ 

Galney  Bennett  4  Associates,  Inc         

New  England  Assn  ol  Business  Industry  t.  RehabiFitalion, 

Central  Union  of  Agricultural  Cooperatives  (2ENCHUI 

Coalition  lor  Regional  Banks  

Houston  Clearing  House  Assn      

National  Committee  lo  Preserve  Social  Security 

American  Retail  Federation 


General  Motors  Corp 

American  Psychological  Assn 

American  Cynamid  Comoany  i  For  Lederle  laboratories) . 

National  Society  of  Prolessional  Engineeis 

Florida  Power  4  light  Co 

Ohio  Edison  Co _ 

American  Optometric  Assn,. 


Friends  Committee  on  National  legislation.., 

1  C  Penney  Co  Inc 

Schering-Plough  Corp „ 

American  Farm  Bureau  Federation „ 


Do 

Done  M  Dmb.  1120  Connecbcul  Ave,  NW,  #727  Washington,  DC  20036 _..... 

Dm  a  Dmb.  1101  16lh  SI,  NW  Washington,  OC  20036 

Ednrd  M  Dms.  410  First  SI ,  St  Washington,  DC  20003 

EDm  H  QMS.  2030  M  St,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 _. 

Fred  t  Dim,  1111  19th  Street.  NW  Washngton.  DC  20036 

Join  W  Dmis.  1331  Pennsylvana  Avenue,  NW  Wshaigton,  DC  20004    

I E  Dwo.  Sute  1210  1667  K  SI,  NW  Washmglon,  DC  20006     

I  N  Oavo,  1020  16lh  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036-5754     

I  Owo.  735  North  Water  St,  #908  Milwaukee,  Wl  53202  4105 

Kdiad  S  DavB,  1333  New  Hampshire  Ave   NW,  #900  Washington  DC  20036 

Mot  Dmb.  815  Connectol  Ave,  NW  Wastangton,  OC  20006 

Dms  i  Hamai.  1455  Pennsylyana  Avenue,  NW  #1200  Washington,  OC  20004 „._ 

Do ., 

Do _„ _ 

Q) 

Do _ 

Do 

Do 

DiIZZZZZZIIZ~ZI~ZZ!!!Z!ZZ~™ZZ"Z™" 

D( 

Di 

■iZZZIZZZIZiZZZIZZZIZZlZZZZZZIZI 

k 

Ol 

Dd 

Do , 

Dm  Htctatei  11m  tnm  lodn  (  Stan.  2300  rnncal  Cater  Oes  Itaes.  lA  M309.. 
Do«  M  1  Wanknl.  1S75  Eye  St.  M).  #400  Wastangton,  DC  20005 

Do 

Do „ -.-. 


Do.. 
Do, 

Do 


Dim  Mi0N  I  Jtai,  I'U  N  a.  Ml.  »N0  Wtf>H<00.  K  20036., 


Phillips  Petroleum  Co 

James  H  Davidson  4  Associates,  Inc  (For  American  Advertising  Federation) 

James  H  Davidson  4  Associates  Inc  (For  American  Assn  ol  Advertising  Agencies) 
James  H  Davidson  4  Associates  Inc  iFor  Ameron  Newspaper  Publishers  Assn) , 

James  H  Davidson  4  Associates  Inc  i  For  Association  ol  National  Advertisers) 

lames  H  Davidson  4  Assaiates  Inc  (For  Direct  Marketing  Assn)        

James  H  Davidson  4  Associates,  Inc  (For  Magazine  PuWisners  ol  America,  inc) 

James  H  Davidson  4  Associates,  Inc  (Foi  Miller  4  Chevalier)  

James  H  Davidson  4  Associates  Inc  (For  National  Assn  ol  Broadcasters) 

James  H    Davidson  4  Assaiales    Inc  i  For  National  Assn  of  Industrial  4  Office 
Parks) 

James  H  Davidson  4  Assxiates,  Inc  (For  Rouse  Co) 

American  Bankers  Assn 

National  Soft  Drink  Assn 

American  Nuclear  Energy  Council 

Edison  Electric  Institute „ _ 

General  Electric  Co. 

Rohm  4  Haas  Co. 

Enron  Corp     

American  Malting  Barley  Assn,  Inc 

Beveridge  4  Diamond,  PC  (For  City  ol  Bluefield.  WV.  el  al.) 

ford  Motor  Co _ 

Ad  Hoc  Comm  of  Ufe  Insurance  Companies _ 

American  General  Life  Insurance  Co _ 

American  Horse  Council _ 

Bethlehem  Sleel  Corp' !"Z""ZZZZZ"ZZZi!!!IZZZZZ!"Z.. 

Chicago  Board  of  Trade „ 

Committee  of  Annuity  Insurers 

Committee  ol  life  Insurers 

First  Penn-Paafc  Lite  Insurance  Co 

Florida  Power  4  light 

Florida  Sugar  Cane  league  Inc _ 

lames  Graham  Brown  foundation „ 

Lincoln  National  lite  Insurance  Co „ 

National  Assn  ol  Life  Companies 

National  Cattlemen's  Assn     

Stock  Information  Group 

US  Sugar  Corp „ „ 

Underwriters  oi  Lloyd's.  London _ 

SKC  Associates  (For  Southern  Company  Services) _ „ 

American  Inst  ol  Certified  Puttie  Accountants _ 

KoMberg  Kiavis  Roberts  4  Co  _ 

Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Co __ 

Morgan  Stanley  4  Co.  Inc „.. 

Norwesi  Corporation 

Occidental  Inlenutkinal  Corp _ _ 

i  McCaw  Conwiuncations  Cos . «..»....« „ 


756,25 
48125 


8.043.75 


4,816,28 
20,321,24 


15.61976 
18.190,50 


3,225,00 


2,00000 


958  50 

247  50 
1,200  00 
18.000,00 
4,00000 
1,17000 


10,96600 
10000 
2,50000 
3.000.00 
2,41267 
3.12000 
2,500,00 
2,035.02 


3,923,34 


1,40000 
12,300,00 


1,00000 
5.16943 
5,16943 
5,169  43 
5,169  43 
5,09943 
17,21919 
15,720,55 
20.476,35 
14,559,08 

3.352  54 

1,200  00 

363  42 

9,00000 

9,82800 

3,887  92 

20000 

500  00 

2,000  00 

1,42500 

3,073,50 

1,90000 

436,60 

244  25 

1.875  00 

3.80000 

3.80000 

9,37500 

4.03102 

4,901  30 


Expenditures 


23325 
60000 


250,00 


62400 
9,66570 

60000 
2,72025 


99000 
67500 

"2,'250'00 


250  OO 

27500 

6,003  50 


lOOO 
10  00 


10,00 


31,88977 


86386 
6,52378 
1.906  50 

82  00 
74012 

8,81618 

1.804  00 

904  66 

400  78 


9000 


6000 
60  00 


1,000  00 


51899 

66199 

2,607  00 


1,282  83 

550 

200,00 

1,61064 

4500 

925  25 


4.08584 


1.438,00 


17969 
57885 


1,043.57 
10326 


824  84 
232  60 
967  00 


38  82 
59,10 
8006 
8006 
8682 
50  00 


3882 
31,00 


4382 
34940 
38  82 
37  00 


39  00 


37  00 


800 
1400 
15594 


y  18,  1989 


Expenditures 


1000 
10  00 


10.00 


31.88977 


86386 
6,523  78 
1,906  50 

82  00 
74012 

8.81618 

1.804  00 

904  66 

400  78 


2500 

9000 

0000 

6000 
60  00 

58  so' 

1.000  00 

47  50 

noon 

00  00 
00  00 
70  00 

51899 

66199 

2,607  00 

1,282  83 

5  50 

200  00 

1,610  64 

45  00 

925  25 


35.02 

4.08584 

23  34 

00  00 

00  no 

1.438.00 

no  00 

69  43 

69  43 

69  43 

69  43 



99  43 

1919 

20  55 

76  35 

5908 

57  54 

on  no 

63  42 
00  00 
28  00 
87  92 

on  on 

17969 
578  85 

104357 

00  00 

noon 

10326 

25  00 
73  50 
00  00 
36  60 

824  84 
232  60 
967  00 

38  82 
5910 
8006 
80  06 
8682 
50  00 


733  25 

iOOOO 

38  82 

250.00 

31,00 

52400 
665  70 
50000 
72025 

4382 

349  40 

38  82 

37  00 

990  OO 

675  00 

39,00 

250  00 

37  OO 

250  00 
27500 
003,50 

800 
1400 
15594 
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Ofganizatnn  of  Individiial  Filing 


Do 

Do 

Do 

Donald  S  Dnnon.  1133  Connecticut  Ave.,  tlW,  IJISOO  WasNngton,  DC  20036 

Do ~ 

Do 

Do , 

Roljefl  G  Dawson.  PO  Box  2625  Birmingham,  AL  35202 , 

Rol)eft  M,  Dawson,  1800  Massacliusetts  Ave.  NW  Wasliin|ton.  DC  20036 , 

Harry  F  Day.  1800  K  Street.  NW,  #1100  Wasliington,  DC  20006 , 

Mark  A  Oe  Bernardo.  1615  H  St ,  NW  Washington,  DC  20062 

B  Rey  Oe  Castro,  1730  Rhode  Island  Ave ,  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 , 

Ralph  De  La  Cru;.  1201  New  York  Avenue.  NW  Washington,  DC  20005 

Oe  La  Salle  Institute,  PO  Box  A-O  St  Mary's  College  IJIoraga,  CA  94575-1154..., 

Gail  De  Loach.  P,0  Box  8091  Falls  Ctiurch,  VA  22041 

0  Mark  De  Michele,  411  N  Central  Avenue  Ptioenii.  AZ  850O4 

Maiyann  M  Dean,  1875  Eye  Street,  NW.  #400  Washington,  DC  20006 

lohn  Russell  Deane  III.  1607  New  Hampshire  Avenue.  NW  Washington.  DC  20009 

Do 

Do 

Det)evoise  &  Plimpton,  555  13th  Street,  NW  Suite  llOOE  Washington,  DC  20004. 

Dechert  Price  S  Rhoads,  1500  K  Street,  NW,  #500  Washington,  DC  20005 

Mark  0  Decker,  1129  20th  Street.  NW,  #705  Washington.  DC  20036 

Do 

Richard  A  Deem,  1101  Vermont  Avenue.  NW  Washington,  DC  20005 

William  R  Deere,  500  E  Street,  SW,  #920  Washington,  DC  20024 

Brian  Deery,  1957  t  St ,  NW  Washington.  DC  20006 


George  K  Degnon  Associates.  Inc.  6728  Ok)  McLean  Village  Drive  Mclean,  VA  22101... 

Do 

Edward  N  Delaney,  1000-  16th  Street,  Nw  Washington,  DC  20036 

Delaney  Bitonh  t.  Wilhetm.  Chtd,  1629  K  Street.  NW:  #1000  Washington.  DC  20006.. 

Do 

Do 

Tama  Demctiuk.  499  South  Capitol  St,  SW.  #401  Washington,  DC  20003 

George  H  Oenison,  4801  Massachusetts  Ave,,  NW,  #400  Washington.  DC  20016 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do  . 


John  H  Denman,  Missouri  Oil  Council  428  E  Capital  St .  #203  Jefferson  City.  MO  65101 

Rotiert  A  Denman  600  Maryland  Avenue.  SW.  #202w  Washington,  DC  20024 

Paul  W  Dennett,  655  15m  St,  NW,  #350  Washington,  DC  20005 

Thomas  J  Dennis  Sr.  1111  19th  St,  NW.  #303  Washington,  DC  20036 

Wells  Denyes  1919  Pennsylvania  Ave,  NW  Washington.  DC  20O06 

Department  lor  Professional  Employees,  AFL-CIO,  815  16th  St ,  NW  Washington.  DC  20006 , 

Samuel  L  Devine,  170  Burning  Tree  Drive  Naples,  FL  33942 

R  Daniel  Devlin,  808  17th  Street,  NW,  #520  Washington,  DC  20006 

Dewey  Ballantine  Bushtjy  Palmer  &  Wood,  1775  Pennsylvania  Ave,  NW,  #500  Wasliington.  DC  20006., 
Do 


Do.... 
Do.... 
Do.... 
Do.... 
Do... 
Do.... 
Do... 
Do.... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do.... 
Do... 
Do.... 
Do.... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do.... 
Do... 
Do.... 
Do.... 
Do.... 
Do.... 
Do.... 
Do... 
Do.... 
Do.... 
Do.... 
Do..., 
Do..., 
Do,.., 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do.. 


Doris  J  Dewton,  1025  ConnectKut  Ave ,  NW,  #507  Washington.  DC  20036.. 

Kendall  P  Dexter,  9  Country  Oub  Road  Molnle,  Al  36608 

Michael  DeEmilio,  400  First  St ,  NW,  #801  Washington,  DC  20001 , 


James  U  DeFranas.  1025  Connecticut  Ave.  NW,  #1014  Washington,  DC  20036 

Lisa  M  DeFusm,  Put*c  Affairs  Office  600  New  Hampshire  Ave,  NW,  #1111  Washington,  DC  20037... 

Law  OflKes  of  Paul  H  DeUney.  Jr ,  1920  N  Street,  NW,  #610  Washington,  K  20036 

Gregory  L  DePriest,  1730  M  Street,  NW.  #713  Washington.  K  20036 

William  R  DeReuter,  1828  L  Street.  NW,  #906  Washington,  DC  20036 

Bonnie  S.  DeWitt,  1875  Eye  Street,  NW,  #800  Washington,  DC  20006 

John  M  Dickennan.  1015  15th  SI,  NW.  #700  Washington,  DC  20005 

Chester  T  Oickerson  Jr..  c/o  BernadeHe  Hammond  1101  17th  St ,  NW,  #604  Washington,  DC  20036.. 

Ann  Sanders  Dickey.  300  Maryland  Avenue,  NE  Washington,  DC  20002 „.. 

Elame  Drtinson,  880  S  Pickett  Street  Aleiandna,  VA  22304 

Dickinson  Wnglil  Moon  Van  Dusen  «  Freeman,  1901  I  St ,  NW,  #801  Wastungton.  DC  20036 

Do 

Do 

Dickstein  Skaim  t.  Moral,  2101 1  St,  NW  WaslMgtai,  DC  20037 ..._ 

Do — 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


Employer/ClienI 


Pacdic  Northwest  Coalition  for  Maritime  Um  Reform ., 

Star-Kist  Foods,  Inc , 

TriXity  Nuclear  Industrial  Council.  Inc 

Michael  Gaughan 

Opticians  Assn  of  America 

Virgin  Islands  Gift  I  Fashion  Slio()  As» 

Virgin  Islands  Merchants  Assn 

Southern  Company  Services,  Inc _., 

National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Asa 

New  Yoric  Stock  Exchange,  Inc „... 

Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  US 

National  Solid  Wastes  Management  Aan 

American  Public  Transit  Assn 


Friendship  Hill  Assn 

Arizona  Public  Service  Company 

Georgia-Pacific  Corp „.. 

Auto  Internacionai  Assn 

Coalition  ol  Automotive  Assns 

Specialty  Equipment  Market  Assn 

Sony  Corp  ol  America , 

Constitutional  Rights  Foundation,  et  al , 

National  Assn  ol  Real  Estate  Investment  Tnjsts,  inc 

Pension  Real  Estate  Assn 

Amerian  Medical  Assn 

Aircraft  Owners  &  Pilots  Assn , 

Associated  General  Contractors  of  America 

Association  ol  State  S  Territorial  Health  Officials 

Nurses  Organization  ot  the  Veterans  Adminislratkin 

Comark 

Harcourl  Brace  Jovanovich,  Inc 

National  Assn  ol  Independent  Insurers 

Transamerica  Insurance  Services 

National  Assn  ol  Independent  Insurers 

American  Nuclear  Energy  Council 

Edison  Electric  Institute 

Michigan  Consolidated  Gas  Co 

N  U  5  Corporation _ 

National  Office  Products  Assn 

Westinghouse  Electric  Corp 

American  Petroleum  Institute 

Farmers  Educational  8  Co-Operative  Union  of  Amenca.. 

Blue  Cross  &  Blue  Shield  Assn „ 

Southern  Calitornia  Edison  Co 

Eastman  kodak  Co _ 


Receipts 


31.» 


200.00 
3,234  00 


1.000.00 

54547 
1,87594 
5,627.80 


6.0Sli5 


2500 
7,37103 


3.900.00 
36.67375 
15JX10.00 
15.075.00 
100.00 


Grocery  Manuladurers  of  Amefka.  Inc.. 

Trans  World  Airlines,  Inc 

Amax,  Inc 

Arctic  Alaska  Seafoods.  Inc ..._ 

Bankers  Trust  Co _.. 

Bell  Atlantic  Corp _.. 

Beneficial  Corporation .. 


Catholc  Health  Assn  of  the  U5. _.... 

Chase  Manhattan  Corp „ , 

Chrysler  Corporation 


Committee  lor  Future  Investment  m  America's  Past.. 

Digital  Equipment  Corp 

Disk  Drive  Consortium  

Duke  Endowment 

Federal  National  Mortgage  Assn 

Federation  ol  American  Healtti  Systems 

General  Electric  Pension  Trust 

Hanschell  Inniss,  Ltd 

Health  Insurance  Assn  ol  America.  Inc 

Hershey  Foods  Corp 

Househoki  International 

Integrated  Resources,  Inc 

Intel  Corporation 

Man-Made  Fiber  Producers  Assn,  !«.... 

McCormack  Baron  8  Associates , 

Morgan  Stanley  Group,  Inc — 

National  Assn  ol  Wholesaler-Distributors _ 

National  Trust  lor  Historic  Preservaton 

NYNEXCorp 

Pfizer,  Inc 

Primerica,  Inc 

Joseph  E  Seagram  &  Sons.  Inc 

Squibb  Corporation 

■  MATECH , 


Teachers  Insurance  S  Annuity  Assn  of  Amrica.. 

US  Coalition  lor  Fair  Lumber  Imports 

Union  Pacific  Corp 

Walt  Disney  Co 

West  Indies  Rum  S  Spirits  Producers  Assn „ 

Xerox  Corp 

Ashland  Oil,  Inc 

MacMillan  Bkiedel,  Inc. 


Brotherhood  ol  Maintenance  of  Way  Employes 

Enserch  Corporation „ 

Society  ol  Real  Estate  Appraisers 

Embassy  ol  Japan 

Associatnn  of  Maximum  Service  Telecastets,  Inc.... 

Merrill  Lynch  8  Co,  Inc 

Tobacco  Institute 

National  Lumber  8  Building  Material  Dealers  Assn.. 

Monsanto  Co 

Federal  Express  Corp 

Boat  Owners  Assn  of  the  U.S — 

Allied  Signal,  Inc _ 

ChKago  8  Norttiwestern  Transportation 

United  Technok)gies  Corporation 

Advance  Puttealions 

American  Greyhound  Track  Operators  Assn 

Apple  Computer  Corp 

Avondale  Industries,  Inc 

ABO  Securities  Corp 

Bank  of  Oklahoma ~ 

Bear  Stearns  &  Co 

Boundary  Gas,  Inc, 


6.600.29 


6.375.00 

57500 

16.11645 

1,343.75 
400.00 


Expenditures 


112.00 

■■22;M7.« 


257.38 

864.81 

2.59520 


324.63 


3.247.61 


1,01 

1.000.00 

1.05982 

71114 

218.26 

729  70 


34.53 


1.50000 
22781 

16.11645 
54375 


4.875.00 


1.625.00 


1.82S.O0 
1,625.00 


4.875.00 
3.250.00 

"Oso'iio 


6.50000 

Xsoo'do 


1.625.00 


California  Assn  of  Thrift  8  Loan  Companies.... 

Car  Audio  Specialists  Assn  (CASA) 

Embassy  ol  Malaysia 


1.625.00 

2.000.00 
1.32500 
10.000.00 
3.187.00 
612.00 


2JI00.O0 
500.00 


6.000.00 
7.000.00 

13,800.00 
8,600.00 

10,000.00 


3,55094 

1,21406 

20.880.00 

1.000.00 


2.500.00 


800.00 


2500 


1.328.00 
1266.42 


9940 
■400.0 


9678 
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[mployet/Owil 


Do.. 
D>.. 
k.. 

Bi.. 
k.. 
k- 

k. 
k- 
k. 

k- 

k_ 

k.. 

Do 

Do. 


Rck  OiO(ri.  U2S  ISn  SIrael.  NW  Wx 


DC2O0O5 

3034  SacfUiKiito.  n  9Stl2-3(l34.. 


Dnntrict  KMff  Ftet  t  Hmmtin.  PO 

«Mlt  L  DiCfdis.  U30  M  St .  NW.  #41?  WislMifton.  DC  20036 


Gvte  Dian).  SI2S  Swh.  Sute  A  Houston.  TX  ?7004  . 
Ttans  A  Dk.  500  Noftli  C^iitol  St.  NW.  #300  Wistwigton.  DC  20001  1510... 
I F  Dmen.  600  Ptmsy«v»u  Ave   S(.  #206  Wastmi^oo.  K  20003  


k.. 
k- 


lims  C  Dnetjr.  1575  £»«  Stiwt.  NW  WasHmgloo  DC  20005 

Dnd  SHbw  hsaa>m.  1776  K  Street.  NW  Wkimgtoo  K  20006 

D*  P  Orts.  511  C«M  Court.  N{,  Suite  300  Waslunrton.  DC  20002 _ 

DbUM  Anencai  Werw.  3725  /Ueundni  P*e  CoM  V<og.  KY  41076 

Gtou  Dittic.  201  IbssjclliBOts  Aw .  N(.  S.5  Wastwitton  DC  20002 

Plt»  B  Do.  1201  \M  St.  NW  WJSlwwton.  DC  20036   

Batai  A  Duon.  1600  E«t  Street.  NW  WastMwton.  DC  20006 . 


Skaoi  Pritt  Duon.  1900  Pemsytvma  Avcmie.  NW  WasDington.  DC  2006S 

Oiales  I  Di8m.  1200  I  St .  NW  Washmiton.  DC  20OO5  

NkMb  i  DMdael.  1275  It  Stmt.  NW.  #850  Wjshmgtoo  DC  20005-4006. 

Itarnet  II  D<PmIi.  1700  K  Stitel.  NW  #1204  WnlMigton.  DC  20006 

J.  CRb  DoMb.  PO  Boi  719  Dibs.  TX  75221 

J.  Gnham  Dodson.  PO  Bo>  21106  Shrevetxirt.  l>  71156 

Sle«ai  P  OoeMB.  805  15th  Street  NW.  Swte  1110  Wastimeton.  DC  20005 

Jdc  Downdi  Doen,  1600  M  St .  NW  Wjstwirtoo,  DC  20C36  

Dnd  P  Ootety.  2001  S  St.  NW.  #540  Wadwwton.  DC  20009 

Janes  F  Dotierty.  1129  20tli  SI.  NW,  #600  Wjsiiington.  DC  20036 

Rota  C  Dole.  1101  Connectcit  AMiwe.  NW.  #500  Waslwigton.  DC  20036 

DUpta  Gioup.  mc.  1047  G)»iey  Avenue.  2n<l  Fl  Los  Annies.  CA  90024 

Bran  I  Don«to.  300  5tb  Street.  NE  WistHngton.  DC  20002  

Nacy  k  DonjUson.  305  7th  Street.  St.  #204  WasDmglon.  DC  20003 

Andm  J  Donelsan.  UOl  15th  Street.  NW  Wishmetai.  DC  20OO5 


Federal  Natnul  Mortgage  Assn  

Federated  Casli  Matugemeot  Sysletns. . _ 

Flare,  liK/Seismic  Reflections „ 

Home  Bo»  Office,  Inc 

Iroquois  Gas.  Inc      

IPP  Working  Group 

Marine  Engineers  Beneficial  Assn 

Medtronic,  Inc 

Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Co   

J  P  Morgan  Securities,  Inc 

Mudge  Rose  Guthrie  Alexander  t  Feradon  (for  Toshiba  Corp) 

National  Fed  of  Societies  for  Clinical  Social  Work „ 

North  Carolina  Dept  of  Natural  Resources  and  Community  Oevlp 

Occidental  Petroleum  Corp 

Ocean  State  Power „ 

Paulwxi  Enterprises 

Security  Life  Insurance  Co 

States  of  Arkansas,  el  al  

Internatioful  Brotherhood  ol  Electrical  Worliers.  AFL-CKKIC 

Methodist  Hospital  ol  Sacramento _ 

Outdoor  Advertising  Assn  of  America,  Inc 

Kaleidoscope  Research  &  Marketing  Group 

American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Comm 

Lumtiermens  Mutual  Casualty  Co  (For  Federal  Kemper  Life  Assurance  Co) ... 

Lumliermens  Mutual  Casualty  Co  (For  Kemper  Financial  Companies.  Inc) 

LumOermens  Mutual  Casualty  Co  (For  Kemper  Financial  Services.  Inc) 

Lumbermens  Mutual  Dsually  Co  (For  Kemper  Investors  Life  Insurance  Co) . 

Lumtieimens  Mutual  Casualty  Company 

American  Soc  of  Assn  tnecutwes 


Health  S  Medicine  Counsel  of  Washington.. 


BMc  Strategies,  Inc  (For  New  Hampshire  Yankee) . 

National  Educatioii  Assn 

Motion  Picture  Assn  of  Ameria.  Inc .. 

Potomac  Electric  Ptwet  Co 

American  Petroleum  Institute 

National  Industrial  Transportatnn  League 

Chevron  USA.  Inc   

Southland  Corporation 

Southwestern  Electric  Power  Co „ 

Mortgage  Insurance  Companies  of  Ainerjc) 

Investment  Company  Institute _... 

Alliance  ol  Nonprofit  Mailers 

Group  Health  Assn  ol  America.  Inc 

Century  21  Real  Estate  Corp „.. 

Madison  Public  Affairs  Group.  Inc 

American  Osteopathic  Assn 


Ttanas  F  Dianely.  955  L'Enfant  Ptaza.  SW.  #I2l!2N  Washington.  DC  20024.. 
Saly  S  Donna.  1710  Rlade  Isiand  Ancnue.  NW,  #400  Wastiinglon,  DC  20036.. 
Dmha  I  Associates,  he.  11445  Isaac  Newton  Square  So  Reston.  VA  22090... 
Oiales  Donwai.  601  Pennsylvaw  Ave,  NW,  #901  Washington.  DC  20004 


UMan  Donom,  3138  N  lOtti  Street  Arhniton.  VA  22201 

lada  Dgnai.  2012  MEsaJmselts  Ate ,  NW  Washington.  DC  20036   

On  Day  Anmal  Leone,  lU  Missadttsetts  Aw ,  NW.  #200  Washington,  K  20001 .. 

lanes  k  Dorsdi.  1025  COMKCtDit  Avenue.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

Daw  i  WMney.  2200  Fust  Ba*  PUx  East  Minneapolis.  MN  55402 

Deal  R  Dort  N,  1667  K  Street.  NW.  #1230  Washogton.  DC  20006  

W  Cato  Doawl.  1825  Eye  Stree.  NW.  #450  Washington  DC  20006 

1.  i  Dnitna.  1629  K  Street.  NW,  #501  Wastangton,  DC  20006 

lidael  I  Dai«lief1y.  Plstuy  Center  MS  3771  Minneapolis.  MN  55402 

Dowkerty  CosiMni.  PO  Boi  819  Sou  FaKs.  SD  57101  0819 

S^  L  fioutlis.  600  Maylaid  Aw,  SW,  #700  Washington,  DC  20024 

Dow  loliKS  t  Abertson,  1255  23id  St,  NW  Washmgton,  X  20037 „_. 

Ckaies  P  Downer,  7901  Westpati  Dnw  Mdeai.  VA  22102 

Rxtod  Momn  Downey,  10801  Rodivie  Pilie  Rodiville,  MD  20862 

Mn  P  Doyle  Jr,  8600  Boundbrook  Lane  Aleundna,  VA  22309 

Stew  Doyte,  5205  leedmi  Pite.  #505  FaKs  Cliuidi,  VA  22041 

NMan  /C  Doyte,  2346  S  IWe  Street  Artnglon,  VA  22202 

knU  W  Dndi,  807  Mane  Awnue.  SW  Washington.  DC  20024 

DmI  P  Drake,  1747  PMBykrana  Aw.  NW.  #700  Washington,  DC  20006 

Janes  E  Drake.  UOl  Veinait  Aw.  NW  WislMigton.  DC  20005 

AnAea  N  Draw,  410  rm  Street.  SE  Wastagton.  DC  20003 

fai  k  DraM.  600  Maylaid  Awnue,  SW  Washington,  K  20024 


DtessndBto-Unl,  Inc.  1730  Rtede  Islaid  Awnue.  NW.  #210  Washmgton.  K  20036.. 
Do 


Women  s  Action  lor  Nucleai  Disarmament,  Inc.  et  »!.., 

Minnesota  Mining  S,  Manulactuimg  Co 

National  Water  Resources  Assn....„ 

General  Foods  Corporation 


Fkus  on  the  Family 

Natnnal  Assn  ot  Federal  Credit  Unions.. 
BPW/USA    


leai  Atat  Dtcun.  1700  tansytnnia  Aw .  NW.  #500  Waslwgton.  DC  20006 

IMtain  i  Dntgn  Ji.  1745  Jetfenoi  Drns  HwlMiay.  #605  Artmgton,  VA  22202.. 
Ma  P  Dn«1331  PMsykiaaa  Aw.  NW.  #565  Wastagton.  DC  20004 


DC2000S-3S17.. 


Alwi  DracMei.  3420  fMy  Dim  Annaidale.  VA  22003. 
■cm  J  DnsxI.  1800  M  k.  NW  WEtafton.  X  20036. . 
hai  Du  Mk,  1029  VenmH  Am.,  NW.  #710  Wastangton. 
Siai  DubMu.  10»1  Ikdnie  Ptke  Itakwfe,  MD  20852 .. 

Ewlyn  Dabniw.  1710  Braitay  New  Vat.  NY  10019 

■omw  D  Dabraw,  1800  Ibssxbaens  Aw ,  NW  Washmgton,  K  2003t 

Daa  D  Data,  1819  I  St,  Ml,  7tb  Floa  Washngton,  DC  20036 

Tan  DadiooB.  1250  Eye  Sbeel.  NW.  #900  Wxtagtan.  K  20005 — 

Daari  A.  Dally.  1400  K  St.  NW,  #900  Wstaeton,  X  20005 

SMn  C  Dally.  1101  Vonait  toe..  NW  Waskawton.  DC  2000S 

C  by  Dwni.  815  16ai  St.  M>  Waibaiitai.  DC 20006 

Mot  H  DtOB,  1120  Coaiectiat  Aw..lM  WaJaniton.  DC  20036 

Ewlyi  DriuMcT 3  Ext  851b  SInct  New  Tort.  NY  lOOh 

Dteik  A.  Dal,  2200  HIRDal  Afenaabia,  VA  22314 

Dries  taw  tapd  Tnnl  Cop,  8000  Towen  Cincent  Di ,  #801  Vienu.  VA  22180 .. 

■bm  E.  Drian.  1629  K  St,  im.  #501  WBbai|tDn.  DC  20006 

■ac  S.  Daaaoy,  Daany  t  Crass  1146  191k  Stieel,  NW  Wastangton.  K  20036 

to.. 

to.. 


Health  Insurance  Assn  ot  America,  Inc 

FilmTec  Corporation „ 

Deere  &  Company _, 

Goldman  Sachs  i  Co 

Delta  All  Lines.  Inc 

Pillsbury  Company 

Madison  Public  Affairs  Group,  Inc 

National  Fed  of  Independent  Business , 

Co«  Enterprises,  Inc,  et  al  , 

Natnnal  Machine  Tool  Buiklers'  Assn 

American  Speech-Language  Hearing  Assn . 

J  P  Doyle  Enterprises,  Inc  

National  Beer  Wholesalers  Assn 

Hams  Corporation     

Disabled  American  Veterans 

Ciba-Geigy  Corp 

American  Medical  Assn 

American  Nuclear  Energy  Council 

American  Farm  Bureau  Federatnn 

Briggs  t  Stratton  Corp 

General  Dynamics  Corp 

Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Cos 

Science  Applications  Inl'l  Coip 

Mutual  of  Omaha  Insurance  Co 

Texas  Instruments,  Inc  

Texas  Gas  Transmission  Coip 

PHICORP 

American  Bar  Assn 

American  Lung  Assn 


I  Date.  PO  Boi  19230  Wsbaitai,  K  20036 

I.  Daoi,  1825  >  Straet,  NW,  #1107  WaslM|tai,  DC  20006 

m  C.  Oasai,  1050  Wtk  SInel,  NW.  #410  WEtaagton,  DC  20036 

Ha  t  FMnbo.  PC  1615  M  Stiaet,  NW,  #800  Washaigton.  DC  20036.. 

to .: 

to 

to 

k -....- 


le  C  Date.  <ll  ToM  Sheet.  SI  NakMibai.  DC  20003.. 
to._ 


American  Speech  Language-Hearing  Assn 

International  Ladies  Garment  Workers  Unon  „ 

National  Ruial  Electric  Cooperalwe  Assn 

Reinsurance  Assn  of  America 

Distilled  Spirits  Counal  of  the  US.  Inc 

Rubber  Manufacturers  Assn 

American  Medical  Assn 

Transportation    Communicatais  Unon 

American  Bankers  Assn 

Molality  in  Media.  Ik 

American  Movers  Conletence 


May  18,  1989 


Delta  Ak  Lines.  Inc 

Crawn  Control  Corp.... 
Industrial  Truck  Assn.. 
WakroCorp 


National  Assn  o*  Bond  Ijwyas.. 
Ptnips  Petroleum  Co.. 


Japan  Automobile  Manufacturers  Assn . 

Kenai  Natwes  Assn,  Inc _. 

Lake  Andes-Wagner  Water  Systems,  Inc 

Mid-West  Electric  Consumers'  Assn.  Inc - 

National  Assn  of  State  Energy  Ottioals 

Western  Fuels  Association,  Inc 

WEB  Water  Devetopment  Assn 

Dunlap  i  Browder,  Inc  (ForAcwex  Corp/Califomu  Energy  Comrnission) ., 
Dunlap  S  Biowdei.  Inc  (FaUnefco) 


Receipts 


1,214.06 
12,000.00 


12,855.00 
1,225.00 


5.000.00 

"i,ia6.iio 


7,359.00 
665.00 


2.28125 


23,299.98 
76.77 


265  70 

4133 

2,100,00 

300.00 


146.28351 
2,58000 
3,155.25 


2,50000 
■   VlOM 


31800 
6.600  00 

34614 
1,350  00 


Expenditures 


40.00 

3,50300 
1,87500 
2,50000 
7.50000 
1,437  50 


5.62312 

2.500.00 

1,000.00 

573,79500 


162  45 
48125 
50000 
170.00 


4,875.00 


1,375.00 


1,000.00 


3.050.00 
19.260.80 

3.000  00 
5,27200 
13,650,01 
8,800.00 


250.00 

■ 'isojio 

4,000.00 
175.00 


24,000  00 

400  00 

2,890  00 


13.28080 
14050 


2,000,00 

2.500  00 
3.750  00 
1.000.00 
2,000.00 


400.00 
"200.00 


5.41667 

5,00000 

2,10000 

170.00 

375.00 


4,500.00 


150.00 


2,569.37 
14,85 


8188 

800 

172,88 


146,28351 

3,47858 

467.00 


2,03786 

4500 

11315 

13812 

6,00 


1,50002 
ii'7T7 


167.37 

306.85 

522,127  00 


81.45 


300.00 

l5b.ob 


50.31 
■■544T5 


951.19 
65.00 


22162 

50  00 

1.466.00 


26600 


279  78 
1.00000 


79.60 


5031 
i.3i498 


Expenditures 

15000 

2.56937 
1485 

1 
( 

8188 

8.00 

172.88 

) 

146,283  51 

3.47858 

467  OO 

) 

) 

) 
) 

2.037  86 

45  00 

11315 

138  12 

6.00 

1 

1 

1 

3 
1 

1,50002 

D 

137  77 

? 

D 

0 
0 

167.37 

306  85 

522.127  00 

5 

s 

n 

0 

tl.4S 

0 

30000 

0 

25000 

0 

n 

0 

(1 

50.31 

0 

1 

544.15 

0 

t) 

0 
0 

id' 
« 
n 

95119 
6500 

22162 

50  00 
4.466.00 

ID 

lO 

26600 

K) 

m 

K) 
10 
K) 

279  78 
1.00000 

XI 

M 

79.60 

)7 

10 

5031 

Ml 

10 

1,314.98 

Ml 

nn 
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OrganizjlKxi  or  Mividusl  Filing 


Pauline  Ounlap.  1201  McOutfie  #222  Houston.  TX  77019 

Man  Lee  Dunn.  1850  K  SI.  NW.  #400  Washington.  DC  20006 

Mdiael  V  Dunn.  600  Maryland  Ave..  SW.  #202W  Washington.  DC  20024 

tolin  H  Dunne.  8701  Georgia  Ave.  #701  Silver  Spring.  MD  20910 

William  C  Dunning,  PO  Box  619500  Dallas.  TX  75261 

James  A  Dupiee.  815  Connecticut  Ave.  NW  Washington.  DC  20006 

Josepti  I  Diiran.  100  Federal  St  Boston.  MA  02110 

B  J  Durtiam.  PO  Box  2121  Corpus  Ctiristi.  TX  78403 

Ed  Durkin.  101  Constitution  Ave .  NW  Washington.  DC  2OO01 

j^therine  M  Dutilh.  214  Massachusetts  Ave .  NE.  #420  Washington.  OC  20002.. 

Dutko  &  Associates.  412  First  St.  SE,  #100  Wasliington.  DC  20003 

Do _ 


Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do 

Do. 

Do.. 

Do 

Do. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do-. 

Do. 

Do.. 

Do., 

Do., 

Oo.. 

Do.. 

Do., 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do. 

Do.. 


Ernest  DuBestei.  815  16th  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20006 

William  P  DuBose  IV,  1050  17lh  St.  NW,  #700  Washington,  DC  20036 

Rodert  F  OuPree  Jr ,  1801  K  Street,  NW,  #900  Washmgton,  DC  20006 

Roderick  T  Dwyer,  1920  N  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

Talis  Deeralis,  633  Pennsylvania  Ave,  NW,  #600  Washington,  DC  20004 

DGA  International,  Inc.  1818  N  Street,  NW  Wasliinglon,  DC  20036 

Do 

Do 

IDEA,,  Inc,  1151  Acquidneck  Avenue  Middletown,  Rl  02840 

Jacli  0  Early,  1155  15th  SI,  NW,  #900  Washington,  DC  20005 

Charles  H  Eaton,  1725  »  St,  NW,  #1111  Washington,  OC  20006 

Robert  E  L  Eaton,  1725  K  SI,  NW,  #1111  Washington,  DC  20006 

Eaton  Associates,  Inc,  1725  K  St,  NW,  #1111  Washington,  DC  20006 

Robert  E  Ebel,  1025  Connecticut  Ave,  NW,  #1014  Washington  OC  20O36 

Charles  J  Eby,  901  31sl  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20007 

N  Boyd  Eckcr,  1100  Connecticut  Ave ,  NW,#620  Washington,  DC  20036 

Douglas  E  Eckerl,  4242  South  35th  Street  Arlington,  VA  22206 

Fred  J  Eckert,  3268  History  Drive  Oakton,  VA  22124 

Patricia  K  Economos,  15th  i  M  Streets,  NW  Washington,  DC  20005 

Helen  H  Edge,  700  N  Fairtax  St  Alexandria,  VA  22314 

Edison  Electric  Institute,  9th  Fk»r  1111  19th  St,  NW  Washington,  OC  20036,, 
V  Anne  Ediund,  1620  Eye  St ,  NW,  #1000  Washington,  DC  20006 


Oirisline  A  Edwards,  633  Pennsylvania  Ave,  NW,  #600  Washington,  DC  20004,, 

J  Rodney  Edwards,  260  Madison  Ave  New  York  NY  10016 

Jack  Edwards,  3000  Fust  Nalonal  Bank  Bklg  PO  Bo<  123  Mobile,  AL  36601 

Do , 

Michael  D  Edwards,  1201  16th  Street.  NW  Washington,  OC  20036 

Edwards  Assoaales,  507  Second  St,  NE  Washington,  DC  20002 

Paul  S  Egan,  1325  15th  Street,  NW,  #503  Washington,  DC  20005 

Jill  W,  Eiland,  121  SW  Salmon  Portland,  OR  97204 

Phyllis  Eisen,  1331  Pennsylvania  Ave,  #1500-N  Washington,  DC  20004-1703 

Albert  C  Eisenberg,  1735  New  York  Avenue,  NW  Washington,  DC  20006 

Linda  S,  Eisnaugle,  225  W  34lh  Street  New  York,  NY  10122 , 

H  J  Elam  III,  1201  Maple  St  Greensboro,  NC  27405 

Stephen  A  Elbert,  1615  M  St ,  NW,  #200  Washington,  DC  20036 , 

Jane  Ekler,  214  N  Henry  St,  #203  Madison,  Wl  53703 

Timothy  L,  EWei,  100  NE  Adams  Street  Peoria,  IL  61629-1430,, 


J  Burton  Eller  Jr,  1301  Pennsylvania  Ave,  NW,  #300  Washington,  DC  20004 

Charles  W  Elliott,  Wisconsin  Petroleum  Council  25  W  Mam  St ,  #703  Madison,  Wl  53703 

John  M  Ellis,  1120  Fairfield  Avenue  Roseville,  CA  95678 

Mark  G  Ellis,  1920  N  St,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

Dorattiy  A,  Ellsworth,  1300  Connecticut  Ave ,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

Gary  Elmestad,  PO  Box  3153  St  Ctiarles,  MO  63302 

Nancy  C,  Elwood.  15lh  I  M  Streets,  NW  Washmglon,  DC  20005 

Emergency  Committee  for  American  Trade,  1211  Conneclicul  Ave,,  NW,  #801  Wasliingtai,  K  20036.. 

Jolin  M  Emery,  1101  Vermont  Ave,,  NW  Washington,  DC  20005 

Michael  J  Emig,  1125  15th  St ,  NW  Washington,  DC  20005 

Randy  Eminger,  5205  West  37th  Street  Amanita,  TX  79109 

Irene  R  Emsellem,  1800  M  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 - 

End  Notch  Discrimination,  59  West  La  Sierra  Drive  Arcadia,  CA  91006 

Energy  Consumers  &  Producers  Assn,  Box  1726  Seminole,  OK  74868 , 


Gary!)  Engebretson,  1350  New  Yorii  Ave,  NW,  #200  Washington,  DC  20005 , 

Ralph  tngei:  1001  Connecticut  Ave,  NW,  #1120  Washington,  DC  20036 , 

Patricia  A,  English,  777  14th  St ,  NW  Washington,  DC  20005 

Cbnstopber  Engquist,  1957  E  St ,  NW  Washington,  DC  20006 

ainton  W  Ensign,  2600  Virginia  Avenue,  NW,  #901  Wastiington,  DC  20037 

Epslan  Becker*  Green.  PC,  1140  19th  SI,  NW,  #900  Washington,  DC  20036., 

Do 

John  Ernst,  1412  16th  St,  NW  Washtngtoo,  DC  20036-0001 , 

James  L  Ervin,  499  South  Capitol  Street,  SW,  #520  Washington,  DC  20003 

Do 

Ingoll  G  Esders,  815  16th  Street,  NW  Washington,  OC  20006 

Sherry  Effleson,  215  Pennsylvania  Ave,  SE  Washington,  OC  20003 

Stephen  E  Eure,  1711  King  Street  Alexandria,  VA  22314 

European  Travel  Commission,  630  Fifth  Avenue  New  Yorii,  NY  10111 

Billy  Lee  Evans,  499  South  Capitol  St,.  SW,  #507  Washington,  OC  20003 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Emptoyer /Client 


Receipts 


Expenditures 


American  Council  for  Capital  Formation 

Farmers  Educational  S  Co-^peratwe  Union  of  America,... 
International  Fed  of  Professional  t  Tecbnical  Engineers  „ 

Caltex  Petroleum  Corp 

Ford  Motor  Co 

First  National  Bank  ol  Boston 

Central  Power  t,  Light  Co 

United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  i  Jaiias  of  AmeHca.. 

Milliken  &  Company 

Miguel  H  Agosto 

American  Free  Trade  Assn 

Anchor  Industries,  Inc „ 

Anesthesia  Care  Team  S«iety 

Associates  of  North  America 

Association  of  Telemessaging  Services  Int'l,  Inc 

Dtgo  Petroleum  Corp 

Colorado  Rivei  Municipal  Water  District  (CRMWD) 

Communications  Satellite  Corp 

Council  for  Solid  Waste  Solutions. 

D  &  B  Wholesale  Cosmetics,  Inc 

DSC  Communications,, 


Sims  Walker  &  Steinteld,  PC,  (For:Freiglit  Undercharge  league) ., 

William  Gold 

Jaime  Goldenberg , 

Granger  Associates „.., 

Gull  S  Western  Industries,  Inc 

Hart-Culp  International 

International  Telecharge,  Inc _ 

Jewish  National  Fund 

Lightnet 

Lusk  Company 

MedMax 

Midlands  Consortium 

Model  Imperial  Supply  Co,  Inc . 

Oklahoma  Stale  University 

PacifiCare  Health  Systems 

Pitts  Energy  Group 

R-Max 

Southland  Corporation 

Stedman  Foundation,  Inc 

M  Stevens  Cosmetics  Co 

US  Sprint _ 

Yavapai  Telephone  Exchange,,, 


American  Fed  of  Labor  &  Congress  of  Industrial  Organialions.. 

National  Ocean  Industries  Assn  

American  Textile  Manutacturers  Institute 

American  Mining  Congress 

Sears  Roebuck  5  Co 

Dir  IntI  Alt  ol  the  Gen  Del  lor  Armements 

Societe  Nalionale  D'Etude  el  de  Const  de  Motetirs  D'Avutnn ... 

Sofreavia 

American  Ship  Building  Co 

National  Agricultural  Chemicals  Assn 

Eaton  Associates,  Inc 

Eaton  Associates,  Inc 


Enserch  Corporation 

Hill  i  Knowllon.  Inc  (ForMonsanto).. 

Mobil  Oil  Corp 

Eckert  International  Inc  , 
Eckert  Inlernational,  Inc 


1UU,59 


10^.00 


3,00000 
2,00000 
4,326,27 
2.52000 


10.00000 


12,00000 
70,000  00 

1,500  00 
24,19114 
33,00000 

3,96874 


462.20 


lJIS6.tO 


3.30000 
2067 
12596 
2170 
22.65 


I0.S3766 


14136 
356  45 


22.500.00 


30,00000 
30,000  00 


15.611,00 

"  'im'.wi 

11.99S,W 


13.555,00 


5.000,00 

15,61976 

1,55600 

56.60 

"■"■sooiio 


1.30900 

1.31600 

21.7S0,D0 

75.00 


577  23 
43,06 


933,70 


10,86692 
128  08 


57,02 


12307 
1.11007 


314,32 


»,S5 
311.67 


1.450,00 


National  Assn  of  Home  BuiMeis  dt  IlK  U,S, . 
Railway  Progress  Institute  


Motor  Vehicle  Manutacturers  Assn  ol  tlie  US,.  Ik., 

Dean  Witter  Financial  Services  Group 

American  Paper  Institute,  Inc 

Fiat  USA 


Sociele  Nalionale  dElude  el  de  Const  de  Moleuis  d'Avialion,. 

National  Education  Assn 

Confederated  Tribes  of  Warm  Springs  Reservation 

Vietnam  Veterans  ol  America,  Inc 

Portland  General  Electric  Co 

National  Assn  of  Manufacturers _ 

American  InsWule  of  Architects „ 

National  Commercial  Finance  Assn -.... 

Cone  Mills  Corp , 

Amoco  Corporation . 

Caterpillar,  Inc  

National  Cattlemen  s  Assn ....... 

American  Petroleum  Institute 

Nor-Cal  Federal  Coalition 

American  Mining  Congress,. 


International  Assn  ol  Machinists  &  Aerospace  Workers  „ 

Industrial  OevekipmenI  Auth  ol  SI  Charles  Co 

National  Assn  ol  Home  BuiWers  ol  the  United  States..., 


American  Medical  Assn 

International  Brotherhood  ol  Electrical  Worken... 

Southwestern  Public  Service  Co 

American  Bar  Assn 


Contract  Services  Assn 

Cliemical  Speoallies  Manufacturers  Assn,  Inc... 

National  Assn  ol  Realtors 

Associated  General  Contractors  ot  America 

Sinclair  Ol  Corporation 

American  Medical  Care  S  Review  Assn „.... 

Volunlary  Hospitals  of  America,  Inc 

National  WiMlite  Federation 

BaMt,  Inc 

Keystone  Diagnostics,  Inc 

International  longshoremen's  Assn,  AFIOO ,.. 

Public  Citizen 

Snack  Food  Assn 


HechI  Spencer  I  Associates  (ForBixby  Ranch  Co) 

Heclit  Spencer  S  Assooates,  Inc  (For  Brown  i  Williamson  Tobacco  Corp).... 

Hecht  Spencer  S  Associales  (ForBATUS,  Inc)  „ 

HechI  Spencer  i  Associates,  Inc  (For  Great  Western  Financial  Corp) — 


1.S00.00 

7,500.00 

62.500,00 


58969 
236,35414 


283.50 


1.231.00 
3,594.10 


11,250,00 


500,00 
12.700,00 
13.125.00 


46100 

25000 

1,00000 
994  00 


15.550.51 
8.750.00 


79,00438 

2500 

17.81725 

1.25312 

40000 


13.025.00 


1,000.00 


11JK0.00 
397.86 


2,167.00 
4.500,00 


50000 

10175 

6.050.83 

4.00 


760.00 


101.30 

"ifooo'do 


55.68022 


50,00 


162,00 


187.40 


44,70 
3.055,00 


78964 

584  75 


1.10717 


57,75 
11078 


93.96681 

3i','5d 

705 

5000 

3.236,00 

M.* 


72.08 


1.157,09 

ii'sii 
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Emptoiw/Clienl 


Recapts 


Upenditures 


Do.. 
Do. 


C  IMRMX  Evas  Jr .  SI  lonm  *«cnK.  NW  Wslwngton.  DC  ?0001 

Diwl  a  Evws,  1150  CmiKCtiail  Aw .  NW,  #900  WjsNn|ton,  DC  20038.. 
Dndd  C  E«K  Ji.  655  ISIti  SI.  NW,  #310  Washingtw.  K  20005 


Do 


llx  Folia  Evac  1615  I  Street.  NW.  #1220  Washmitai.  DC  20036 

iktot  B  E«»s.  1101  Un  Stmt.  NW  WislMrtai.  DC  20005 

RitalD  Evac.  1100  M  St.  NW  Waslwigtai.  DC  20036 

Wifean  J  Evas  Jt .  1200  l?lti  Street.  NW.  #500  WKlwigton.  DC  20036.. 

Om  E»aB  taecates.  4076  fteanori  Court  Mt^oi.  V*  22207 

Do  

Ens  Gnw,  Ltd.  1010  MscoBin  Aw.  #810  Wstmiton.  DC  20007 


Oi.. 
k- 
D).. 
Od. 
Do.. 


J  S  Emm.  AssoaiM  Pttn^un  industnes  of  F^  PO  Bo>  925  Hanstuit.  M  17IW.. 

FW  H  E»er.  300  5tti  Street.  NE  WBtwifton,  DC  20002 

Tan  L  Eiel.  PC  Bo»  21  Montgomery.  Al.  36101 

EDS  Conwitioii  1331  Pennsytvaw  Ave .  NW.  #1300  Wasliinetoii.  DC  20004 

F/P  tocach  Assooales.  1700  R  St,  NW.  #404  Waslwirlon,  DC  20006 

Dai  L  Fuel,  1700  II  Street.  NW.  #1200  WBtmrtoii,  DC  20006 

Uert  b1*s,  1101  15t)i  St,  NW,  #205  Wishngton,  K  20005 - -.. 

iBte  Fan.  1506  19tli  Street.  NW.  #3  Wjstmjton,  DC  20036 

D*  W  Falat.  PC  Bm  119  l»«imee.  OH  43537 

Fra*  1  Fatone.  1776  E»e  Street.  NW.  Sute  575  WasHmelon,  DC  20006 -.... 

Qwi  L  Falia,  500  E  Street.  SW,  #920  Waslnnjton,  DC  ?0024 

Donas  B  Faley  II,  1220  L  St ,  NW  Wastington,  DC  20005 


Fain^  Educaind  t  Cooperative  Unoi  of  Ainenca,  600  Maytaid  Ave..  SW.  #202w  Wastwfton.  DC  20024.. 

DMma  T  Far.  1750  R  Street.  Nw  Wjslmgton.  DC  20006  

JDbiI  Far.  2000  M  St.  NW,  #550  Waslnntton,  DC  20036 

Onsttfto  a  Faraid.  122  C  Street  NW  #240  Waslwigtoo,  DC  20001 

Hdoel  Fara  1250  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW  Waslrngton,  00  20036  

Kdanl  T  Faret.  1133  15t^  SI,  NW  #210  Washington,  DC  20005 

Mate  a  Faist  332  CoistitiitOT  Ave   NE  Waslwgton,  DC  20002 

Do " 


HecM  Spencer  S  Associates  (For  Hong  Kong  trade  DevelopmenI  Council) , 

HecM  Spencer  i  Associates  (For  Western  Growers  Assoaatioo)  

Acacia  Mutual  lite  Insurance  Company 

Building  Owners  i  Managers  Assn  Int'l 

Ainerican  Family  Corp     

Hoechsl  Celanese  Corp „ 

IFRB  Corp 

Miclugan  Consolidated  Gas  Company 

Stepao  Company 

Hallmark  Cards,  Inc 

American  Financial  Services  Assn , 

American  Bar  Assn 

Pan  American  World  Airways,  Inc _ - 

ACA _ 

SIA 

Embassy  ol  Cyprus 


Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  of  Pittsdurgti 

Home  Owners  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Assn . 

Matlack,  Inc 

Mortgage  Bankers  Assn  ot  America 

lowers  Financial  Corp 

American  Petroleum  Institute 

American  Osteopattiic  Assn 

Burlington  Northern  Railroad _. „ 


National  Cat)le  Television  Assn.  Iw. 

Chevron  USA.  Inc 

Cargill,  Inc 

Committee  tor  Humane  Legislation.. 

Andersons 

Dow  Chemical  USA 

Aircraft  Orniers  and  Pikils  Assn 

American  Petroleum  Institute 


to., 
b.. 
b- 
••- 
k- 

D). 


lac  Fawcttt-Hoover,  801  18tti  St    NW,  #400  Washmgtoo,  DC  20006  

Wkm  D  Fay.  818  Connecticut  Ave.  NW,  #900  Washington,  DC  20006 

Feda^  hidies  Assocutm.  2188  US  Cowttnise  75  Spring  Street  Atlanta,  GA  30303 

Fetoalni  of  AnerEai  Contralkd  Stanwig,  50  Broadway  New  York,  NY  10004 

FedaHn  of  Anencai  Hctfh  Systems,  1111  19th  St ,  NW.  #402  Washington,  DC  20036., 

Ftdenta  of  Amncai  Scaitsts,  307  Massxhusetts  Ave ,  NE  Washington.  DC  20002 

Mert  Feenstra.  13545  Eudd  Avenue  Onlano,  CA  91761 

DohU  M  F«*i,  805  Thrt  Ave  New  York.  NY  10022 

Qaabs  I  Fe«i,  1800  ■  Street.  NW  Washmgton,  DC  20036 

MaTB  Fdftiai.  1800  M  Street.  NW  Washngton,  DC  20036 _. 

taKtli  E  Fettmai.  927  IStli  St ,  NW.  #10()0  Washington,  DC  20006 

Kaen  S  Fenm.  1522  «  St ,  NW,  #1120  Washmgton,  DC  20005 

JiMi  W  Fensteei,  242  E  80lh  Street  New  York,  NY  10021 - 

Gnic  F  Fnln  Jr.  1920  N  Street.  NW  WasfHwton,  DC  20036 

EdradT  Fefjus.  lOO  Gofd  SI  New  York.  NY  10292 

SFcrpm.  1875  Eye  SI,  NW,  #1110  Washmgton,  DC  20006 
n  L  Feif»snn.  Cft.  kic  405  N  Rocers  SI  Btommgton,  IN  47401 
I  Fergieon  It ,  1730  Rhode  Island  Ave ,  NW,  #400  Washington.  DC  20036 — 

Do 


Food  Marketing  Institute    

North  American  Telecommunicalions  Assn .... 

Peabody  Holding  Co,  Inc „ _.. 

American  Paper  Institute,  Inc 

Syntex  (USA)  Inc 

Central  Utah  Water  Conservancy  District 

Desert  Research  Institute    

Echo  Bay  Mining  Co , 

Kirton  McConkie  &  Bushnell 

PuNic  Service  Co  ol  New  Mexico , 

Sierra  Pacific  Power  Co   , 

Standard  Oil  Co  (Ohio)  

University  ol  Nevada  School  of  Medicme 

Prxtei  &  Gamt*  Manulacluring  Co 

Clean  Air  Working  Group 


Dd.. 
Ol.. 
Oi.. 
Ol.. 
Dl- 
Da.. 
Dl- 
Ol.. 
Ol.. 


Ol- 

Mn  H  Fcnni.  1050  20lli  Stttel  Saoanoilo.  CA  3S816 

Ml  L  Festi.  1250  Connedciit  Avenue.  NW  Wasliiniton.  DC  20036 

Fte  Fatrc  (  taael  CoAon  for  Trale.  1801  K  Street,  NW,  #900  Washington.  K  20006.. 

Frri  C  F«Uw,l725  Mtenon  Dive  Hwy.  #900  Mifm.  VA  22202   

t  H  Mh.  600  Maytail  Ave,  SW  Wastngton.  DC  2(»24 

fine  t  AsanHes.  600  New  Hanpshn  Ave.  NW,  #1010  Washington.  DC  20037 

Do 

Dt.. 

Dl.. 


Milk  Producers  Council  (For  Dairy  Farmers  lor  Responsible  Dairy  Policy) . 

Maioi  League  Baseball  Players  Assn 

Inlematiorul  Advisers  Inc  (For  Embassy  ol  Turkey) 

International  Advisers  Inc .... 

Employeis  Counal  on  Flexible  Compensation _ 

American  College  ol  Nurse-Midwives „. „ 

Generic  Pharmaceutical  Industry  Assn _.. — 

American  Mining  Congress _ 

PrudenlialBache  Securities,  Inc 

Times  Mirror  Co 

Cook  Group,  Inc    

Alhamfira  RedevekipmenI  Agency 

Berg.Revor  Corp 

City  of  Bakfwin  Park _ 

Oty  of  Inglewood 

City  of  Oceanside — 

City  of  Provo 

City  of  Redondo  Bead) ■. 

City  of  Santa  Ana _ ~ 

City  of  Sooth  Salt  Lake 

Gavm  Associates 

Imperial  Irrigation  Ootnct - 

Iivme  Company  _ 

Long  Beach  Transit . 


75.000.00 


2S0.00 
40000 

96000 
2.500.00 
2.500.00 


20.00000 

20,00000 


1.500.00 


50000 
1,20000 
2,500.00 
6,531.25 


8,000  00 

2,400  00 

174,806.00 

30000 

13,241.04 


200.00 
4.125.00 

25,162  50 
1.562  50 
1.384  13 
2,500  00 
14,40000 
12.965.00 
11.250.00 


62  50 

5,25000 

47,30000 

606  80 

16,000  00 


Oceanside  Redevetopment  Agency 

Santa  Cruz  Properties,  Inc 

CaMorma  Assn  of  Hospitals  h  Health  Systems.. 
American  Paper  Institute.  Inc 


4,95000 

4,950  00 
200  00 


90.00 
75000 


2.300.00 


15,000.00 


Hdonl  C  RMt  PO.  Bh  IIOOO 
,  1330  " 


lAvc  mfSurte 


«l  3619S,, 


250  Wasfangton,  K  20036.. 


ItanMllFlB. 

Dl 

Dl 

Dl 

fmmat  Smoo  CqmiI.  1225  IStk  SI 

Mtai  J.  FkH.  403  Eat  SDdk  SI 

lamn  A  fmm.  1331  PantaM  Am,.  NW,  #1500  N  Washmgtn,  K  20004.. 

I  P  fii*.  ItOO  M  SI.  NW  Nslnita,  DC  20036 


#410 
M  47401 


K  20036.. 


L  Fi*.  371  V*«  Orii  Ca^  W«to1.  MO  20601 3500 

D,  fiMS.  IIOO  15III  SIntL  mn,  #1200  Wstafton.  K  20005 

I.IOS' 


#410  NnlailDn.  DC  20005.. 
■atrixtmn  I  Smiw  Asa,  he,  1776  Ibssidiisetts  Avenc, 


)  \toMiit  Am.,  Vm, 


■.J  Fim.1 

FM  Mri  ta*  gl  BMai.  100  fttt*  SI  Bnlai.  MA  02110 

I  L  fildai.  1615  ■  SI..  NW.  #200  tMrntw.  DC  20036 

I  A.  FiidHiL  2000  PWmliWM  Am..  NW,  #6200  Waslngtm.  K  20006.. 

I  «.  uTpO.  ta  35106  Hiiimll.  Ml  56435 

I «.  HMar,  3114  tariM  La*  AtaaiAa.  VA  22310 

J.  hro  H*B.  lai  K  9..  NK,  #H0  WaMai.  DC  20006 

1 1  fiMa.  1333  Nm  lllinililfli— .NW  Watnilai.  K  20036 

ten.  DC  8)036 


#521 


K  20036.. 


I  P  RMmi.  1200  17«i  Stat.  NW  Wahafln. 


Htm  Mttrnt  (mm  I  LmIb.  1256  23nl  SIimI.  NW.  #800  Wnlngton.  K  20037-1125.... 
DMlH.Mi.r  "^   " 


,  Ga*M  I  SM  1300  19tti  Stat,  NW.  #350  Wataiiton.  DC  20036.. 


tta  fbmm.  1244  19»  Stat  Ml  Wiria«lBi.  DC  20036 
naMiTfilvNik.  riiiiillrrt  WimMw  dtad  41 


AM  General  Corporaton  „.. 

American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  

AB  Hagjkjnd  t  Sonar  

BollinKr  Machine  Shop  8  Shipyaid.  he... 

Spa  Aerospace,  Ltd  

A  L  Wilhams  8  Company 

Alabama  Farmers  Federation __ 

Continental  Airtmes,  Inc,  et  al. 

Eastern  Ah  Lmes,  Ik 

Natonal  Business  AiraafI  AssR „. 

Texas  Aii  Corp _. 


Cook  Group,  Inc 

National  Assn  of  Manutactuiers 

ImcstmenI  Company  Institute 

An  Force  Sogeants  Assn,  Inc 

Umon  Cartude  Corp 

National  takstrial  Traistntatiai  Ua|K ., 


410  AqtM  Street  Hattont.  D  06103 — 


Amoco  Coqwation 

Chicago  Mercaime  Exdiaige 

Amencan  Cohctois  Assn 

Amencai  Groin  PractKt  Assn,  Mc .. 

Wesbnfhoiise  Electnc  Corp 

ARCO  OienKal  Co 

National  Restaurant  Assn  

Menubonal  Communcalnns  Assn,, 

Sottwat  PuUshers  Assn 

Defaders  of  WikMe 

I  American  Petroleum  Insbtule 


72.966.00 


5,952.00 
12.900.00 
12.900.00 

16,500.00 

12,00000 

1,76500 

4,48000 

8,26000 


17.500.00 
675.00 
12500 
398.04 


6,500.00 


1,000.00 


1.500.00 


1J3200 
343.57 
300.00 


50.00 
368  56 


MI2.00 


5,54600 

2,195  38 

125  50 

96.357,39 


272.00 


419.69 

10.381  99 

19  25 

913 

173  08 

1,41111 

1.517,45 


6,44601 

25,71273 

606  80 

16,000  00 

2,849.44 


20,00 


1.77S.99 


102,19200 


51282 
555,12 

1,38857 

1,920  08 

770,00 

57040 

40.00 


4,042.00 
316J1 


5700 


21,379.76 


1.495.12 


7650 
200.00 
6898 
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Ofginizatnn  w  Individual  Tiling 


Emptoyef/Qent 


Receipis 


Eipeiidiliires 


Richard  S  Fit2Simmons.  1130  Connecticut  Ave.  NW,  #1000  Wastiinglon.  DC  20036.. 

Man  M  FitTwatet.  3800  Continental  Plaza  777  Mam  Street  Fwl  Worth,  TX  76102 

Milliard  J.  Fiord,  602  Mam  SI,  #600  Onannah.  OH  45202 

Susan  G  Flack.  1320  19th  St.,  NW,  #400  Washington.  DC  20036 


Do.. 
Do.. 


Rotiert  B  Flagg.  3214  White  Rmt  Ct  Oakton,  VA  22124 

lames  1  Flanagan.  25  Reseati*  Or  Westtxxough,  MA  015J2 

Fleishman-HilUrd,  liK.  1301  Coimcticul  Ave.  NW.  7th  Fhnr  Washington,  DC  20036.. 


Do.. 
Oo.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do. 


Amercan  Insurance  Assn 

Burlington  Northern  RaiitoKl 

OtiK)  River  Co 

Dayton  Hudson  Corp 

National  Assn  ol  Cham  Drug  Stores.  Inc.. 

Flack.  Inc  (for  Spiegel.  Inc) 

Chemical  Manlacluring  Assn 

Ne*  England  Power  Service  Co 

American  Amtxilanct  Assn 

Apple  4  Eve 

Citizens  lor  a  Drug  Free  America 

Eveready 

Murdock  International.. 


Michael  Fleming,  1300  N  17th  St,  #  1010  Arlmglon,  VA  22209 

Terry  P  Fleming,  Ohio  Petroleum  Council  88  E  Broad  St.,  #1960  Columhus,  OH  43215., 

Ruth  Ftower,  215  Second  Street,  NE  Washington.  OC  20O02 

Focus  on  the  Family.  801  Corporate  Center  Drive  Pomona.  CA  91768 

David  H  Foerster.  1201  16th  St..  NW  Washington,  00  20036 , 

Foley  t  lardner.  1775  Pennsyhrania  Avenue.  NW  Washington.  OC  20006-4680 

Do 

R  D  Folsom.  1440  New  York  Ave .  NW.  #320  Washmgton.  DC  20005 . 


National  Spiritual  AssemUy  of  the  Baha'is  of  the  Ui. . 

Pathology  Practice  Assn 

Syva  Company 

United  Nehrark  ol  Organ  Sharing 

American  Assn  ot  Equipment  Lessors 

American  Petroleum  Institute 

Friends  Committee  on  National  Legislation „ 


National  Education  Assn 

CoMwell  Banker  Real  Estate  Group . 
Kohltierg  Kravis  Roberts  i  Co.. 


Food  &  AUied  Service  Trades  Dept.  AFL-CIO.  815  16th  Street.  NW.  #408  Washington,  DC  20006,. 

food  Martieting  Institute.  1750  K  St.,  NW  Washington.  DC  20006 

Foodservice  &  Packaging  Institute.  Inc.  1025  Connecticut  Ave .  NW  Washington.  OC  20036 

Man  S  Forties.  1731  Connecticut  Ave.,  NW  Washington,  DC  20009 

James  E  Ford,  1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

John  P  ford.  One  Keltogg  Square  Battle  Creek.  Ml  49016 

Forest  Farmers  Assn.  PO  Box  95385  Atlanta.  GA  30347 

Marti  A.  Forman.  8th  i,  Eaton  Avenues  Bethlehem,  PA  18018 

Sallie  H  Forman.  1311  Pennsyh/ama.  NW.  #700-South  Washington,  DC  20004 

James  R  Forrester,  PC  Bo«  94661  Cleveland.  OH  44101 -. 

Lariy  Forrester.  3707  Woodview  Trace  PO  Box  68700  Indianapolis,  IN  46268 

Alison  6  Fortier,  1745  Jefferson  Davis  Highway,  #1200  Artmgton,  VA  22202 , 

Richard  D  Fortin,  1275  K  Street,  NW,  #850  Washington,  DC  20005-4006 

Richard  C  Fortuna,  1440  New  ITork  Ave ,  NW,  #310  Washmgton,  OC  20005 

Maria  Foscannis,  1439  Rhode  Island  Avenue,  NW  Washington.  OC  20005 

Bruce  foster,  1111  19th  Street.  NW,  #303  Washington,  DC  20036 

Nancy  E  Foster,  1300  L  Street,  NW,  Suite  950  Washington,  DC  20005-4107 

Stacie  Foster,  1100  15th  St.  NW,  #700  Washington,  DC  20005 

Conrad  M  fowler.  Box  71  West  Point.  GA  31833 

DonaW  L  fowler,  PO  Box  50627  CdumtiJa,  SC  29250 


Capital  legislative  Services  (ForUmroyal  Chemical  Company)., 


Albers  t,  Company  (for  May  Department  Stores  Co).. 

Atlantic  Richlield  Co 

Keltogg  Co 


Do.. 
Do. 

Do.. 


Alissa  T  Fox,  655  15th  Street.  NW,  #350  Washington,  DC  20005 

fox  Group,  USA  ltd.  PO  Box  1831  Charieston.  SC  29402 

Douglas  S  foxley,  50  South  Mam.  #975  Sail  lake  Dty.  UT  84144 

DonaW  fraher,  777  14th  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20005 

John  R.  frahm.  1101  15th  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20005 

Douglas  L  Franasco.  1101  16th  SI.  NW  Washington.  OC  20036 

Anthony  M  Franco,  Inc.  400  Renaissance  Center.  #600  Detroit.  Ml  48243.. 

Stephen  R,  Frank,  607  Azure  Hills  Drive  Simi  Valley,  CA  93065 

Oo.. 


Faye  B  Frankfort.  9312  OM  Georgetown  Road  Bethesda,  MD  20814-1621 

David  C  Frankil,  918  16th  Street.  NW,  #402  Washington,  OC  20006 

Walter  L  Frankland  Ji.  1717  K  St,  NW  Washington.  t)C  20006 

Ellis  6  franklin.  5025  Wisconsin  Ave,.  NW  Washington.  DC  20016 

George  franklm.  1  Keltogg  Square  Battle  Deek.  Ml  49015-3599 


Kevin  frankovKh.  1350  New  Yorii  Ave ,  NW,  #200  Washington.  DC  20005 

Thomas  C  franks,  1220  L  St.  NW.  #510  Washington.  DC  20005 

John  B  Franz,  PO  Box  10568  Pompano  Beach,  fl  33061-6568 

Marian  C  franz.  2121  Decatur  Place.  NW  Washington.  X  20008 

Chartes  I.  frazier.  475  LEnfant  Plaza.  SW.  #2251)  Washington.  OC  20024 

Robert  M  frederk*.  1616  H  St .  NW  Washington.  DC  200(16 

John  S,  fredericksen,  1101  Connecticut  Ave,  NW,  #700  Washington.  DC  20036... 

free  the  Eagle,  25  E  Street,  NW,  8th  ftoor  Washington,  DC  20001 

Joel  Freedman,  1600  M  St ,  NW,  5th  Ftoor  Washington,  DC  20036 _._ 

James  0  Freeman,  324  9th  Street,  S£  Washington,  DC  20003 

Lewis  R  Freeman  Ji ,  1275  K  Street.  NW,  #400  Washington,  DC  20005 

Mary  Ann  Freeman,  1331  Pennsylvania  Ave,  NW  Washington,  DC  20005 

Paula  0  Freer,  818  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW.  #900  Washington.  OC  20006 

French  1  Company.  1455  Pennsyhrania  Ave.  NW.  #1260  Washington.  DC  20004.. 


Do.. 
Do. 


Annette  P  Frihourg.  3900  Wisconsin  Ave,  NW  Washington,  DC  20016.. 
G  WHIiam  Fnck,  1220  L  Street.  NW  Washington,  DC  20005.. 


fried  Frank  Hams  Shriver  i  Jicobson.  1001  Pennsyhiania  Ave,  NW.  #800  Waslilngtan.  DC  20004.. 


Do 

Do.. 
Do.. 


Union  Pacific  Corp , 

National  Broadcasting  Co.  hic , 

Centerior  Energy  Corp.  el  al _ 

National  Assn  of  Mutual  Insurance  Cos 

RKkwell  International 

National  Industrial  Transportation  League 

Hazardous  Waste  Treatment  Council 

National  Coalition  for  the  Homeless „. 

Southern  Calilornia  Edison  Co 

American  Soytiean  Association 

Sonal.  Inc 

West  Point  Pepperell 

Oiem-Nuclear  Systems 

Giant  Cement  Company 

Home  Group 

Providence  Hospital 

Blue  Doss  I  Blue  ShieW  Assn.. 


Camp  Barsh  Bates  t.  Tate  (for  Sears  Roetuck  t  Co),  et  al. . 

Reese  Communications  Cos  (lor  Philip  Morns.  USA) 

American  Symphony  Orchestra  League 

Minnesota  Minmg  8.  Manufacturing  Co , 

Independent  Petroleum  Assn  ol  America , 

Madison  Public  AHairs  Group.  Inc , 

Eagle  Group  (for  Design  Systems.  Inc) , 

Eagle  Group  (For  Taikired  Baby.  Inc) 

American  froiatric  Medical  Assn 

American  furniture  Manulacturers  Assn 

Silver  Users  Assn.  Inc 

Amalgamated  Transit  Union.  AfL-OO 

Keltogg  Company 

Contract  Sennces  Assn 

American  Resort  i  Residential  Devetopment  Assn 


22.500.00 


10000 

30000 

30000 

750.00 

1.386  00 

18.000.00 

22.500.00 

25.000.00 


5.072.50 
11.50000 
24,00000 
24.000.00 
34.682  50 


3.000.00 
4,90419 
26.851.00 


2.80000 
5.00000 
1.250.00 
14.706.00 


2.000.00 


USOOO 
■■i'.603.'27 


750.00 

62500 

4,437.00 


8.400.00 


2.500.00 
10.32312 
3.00000 


15.00000 
1.50000 
1,50000 
3,75000 
75000 
1,787  00 


National  Campaign  for  a  Peace  Tax  fund.. 

National  farmers  Organuation 

National  Grange 

Regional  Airline  Association 


Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Co 

US  League  ol  Savings  Institutions... 
Society  of  the  Plastics  Industry,  Inc.. 

General  Electric  Co 

USX  Corp., 


James  M  Fmlman.  1100  Citizens  Btdg  ClevelMd.  OH  44114.. 


Do.. 

Do.. 


Gay  H  Friedmann,  1150  Connecticut  Ave.  NW.  #717  Washington.  K  20036 

Fnends  Committee  on  Nattonal  Legstation.  245  2nd  St .  NE  Washinfton.  DC  20002 

ENen  Fnshberj,  122  C  St .  NW.  #750  Wadnngton.  DC  20001 

Edward  0  fritts.  1771  N  Street  Washington.  DC  20036 

William  0  Fntts  Jr ,  1025  Connecticut  Ave ,  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

Chartes  H  Fntzel,  499  S  Capitol  St ,  SW,  #401  Washm^on,  K  20003 

Marcy  Masters  Frosh,  2030  M  Street,  NW  Washmeton,  DC  20036 


Thomas  E  Fmechtencht,  700  Harrison  Bldg  143  West  Martiet  St  IndianapoBs.  IN  46204.. 

Gordon  H  Fry,  1111  19th  Street,  NW,  #900  Washmeton,  DC  20036 

Nancy  R  Futeo,  1615  H  St ,  NW  Washington.  OC  20062 

Don  Fuqua.  1250  Eye  Street.  NW  Washngton,  DC  20005 

Ere  Keith  Gabridle,  PO  Bo»  12532  Gamsv*.  Fl  32604 

lames  E  Gaffigan,  1201  New  Yorti  Ave.  NW  Washington,  DC  20005 

Wdham  C  Gager,  6849  Old  Dominian  ft ,  #352  McLean,  VA  22101 

Joe  H  Galis  059739,  DCI,  19000  SW  377  St  D-Ul  T  Ftonda  City,  fl  33034 

Janne  G  Gillaghei,  3373  Rittenhouse  Street,  NW  Wadilngton.  DC  20015 

Unda  Pariie  Gallagher.  1225  Eye  Street.  NW.  7th  Ftoor  Washington.  DC  20005 

Kart  Gallant.  SOOlBraddock  Road  Spnngtield,  VA  22160 

Marti  Gallant.  40  hy  Street.  St  Washington,  DC  20003 

Gahrm  fox  t  Pahw,  425  Parti  Avenue  New  Vorti.  NY  10022 — 

John  B  Gintt.  2000  Pennsyhiama  Ave ,  NW,  #900  Washmgton,  DC  20006 

Hany  0  Gartw,  787  7th  Avenue  New  Yorti.  NY  10019 

Isabdb  Garcia.  1201  16th  St,  NW.  #624  Washington.  DC  20036. 


Raymond  Garoa.  1745  Jefferson  Dans  Highway.  #1200  Artmgton.  VA  22202 

Sherwm  Gardner.  1010  Wisconsin  Ave.  NW.  #800  Washmgton.  DC  20007 

Stephen  K  Gardner.  Gardner  Commumcahons,  Inc  555  13th  Street.  NW,  #500{  Washington,  DC  20004.. 


International  Electronics  Mtgrs  8  Consumers  ol  Ameiica.  Inc.. 

Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.  Inc 

Wheas.  Inc 

Federal  National  Mortgage  Assn 

American  Petroleum  Institute 

Doyon.  Limited — - 

General  Electnc  Co 

Lonza.  Inc.. 


Virgm  Islands  Rum  Industries,  ltd 

Cleveland  Electric  llluminatmg  Co 

Coalition  for  Environmental-Energy  Balance 

Reese  Communicatnns  Cos  (In  Philip  Moms.  USA) .. 
Southern  California  Gas  Co 


National  Assn  ol  Independent  Colleges  8  Unwersities .. 

National  Assn  ol  Broadcasters 

Health  Insurance  Assn  of  America.  Inc 

Nabonal  Assn  o(  Independent  Insurers — 

Common  Cause 

Reese  Communications  Cos  (fa:  Philv  MoriB,  USA) .. 

Edison  Electric  Institute 

US  Chamber  ol  Commerce 

Aerospace  Industries  Assn  of  Amenca.  Inc 


American  Hotel  8  Motel  Assn 

Automotive  Parts  Rebudders  Assn. 
Joe  H  Gaits.. 


1,50000 

"i.'sbo'do 


825.00 
5.41700 
6.00000 
1,00000 
24.400.00 
7.000.00 


110.00 


1.00000 

2.00000 

600.00 

26,000.00 


82500 
2.31900 
357  50 
29.84900 
11.09600 
7.50000 
8.00000 


5,850.00 
2.500.00 


40000 
6.11748 
4.80000 


8.223.00 
2,95000 


3,03461 


Human  Services  forum  on  Gowmment  Relations 

Linda  Partie  Gallagher  8  Associates  (forNatnnal  Coip  tw  Housing  Pstnenhlpsi . 

Natnnal  Right  to  Worti  Committee 

Natnnal  Lumber  8  BuiMinc  Matenal  Dealers  Assn 

Herman's  Sporting  Goods,  Inc 

Associated  Aviation  Underwriters „ 

Equitable  Financial  Companies 

National  Education  Assn _ 

Rockwell  International  Corp „ 

Grocery  Manufacturers  ol  Amenca.  Inc 

PS  Group.  Inc 


320.00 


3.90000 
4,500J0 


2,339.30 
3,000.00 


1.005  50 
197  00 

1.16215 
12995 
32437 


1.450.00 

1,074.23 

36358 

118.25 


2.315.72 
M.'i'MOb 


1500 

255  58 

14215 

14.70600 

4.750,00 


283.00 
7.38809 


1.919.88 


37500 

'l.'50d.M 


5.501.00 
2.811.57 
2.60136 
9.86615 


183.25 

■m'oo 


47980 
6000 


15000 

540 

11895 


15000 
3.476.00 


235.370.05 


873.89 


7382 
900 

2,298  00 
59517 


33.819.66 
36200 


520.00 


29.70 

39767 


439  50 
15348 
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[mptoyef/ Client 


Gjrtret  Carton  J  Douglas.  1001  Pmnsytvania  A«  NW  #;50-N  Wastiington.  DC  20004.. 
Do      

Nwcy  Garland  1505  Prma  SIreel  #300  Aleiandria  V»  223U      

Garren  t  Con^jany   1630  Connectcul  Aimue.  NW.  #202  Washinston.  DC  20009 

Aim  Lakm  Garwf  600  PwnsyNania  A« ,  S{,  #211  Washington,  DC  20003 _. 

Gancy  Sctiutwl  t  Batet.  1000  Potomac  St .  NW  WasDmgloii.  DC  2000/ „.. 

Do 

Do 

Ot — 


Ol.. 

Do. 


Gas  Amkance  Manulactuins  Assn  Inc.  I90I  North  Mone  Stieel  Arhngton.  VA  22709.. 

LifcanT  Gaskin.  1800  III  St.  NW  Washington.  00  20036 

fiv*  T  Gwei,  lamison  Road  fast  Auroia.  NV  14052  

mt)  Gastey«  1709  New  Yorii  Ave   NW  #801  WasJiinglon  DC  20006 _ 

Biuce  A  Gales  201  Par*  Washiniiloii  Court  Falls  Church  VA  22046 „ 

Fred  GaiKi  1331  Pereisytvania  Aw    NW  #1300  Washington  DC  20004   

Ruttiami  Gob  1156  15tti  Sireel  NW  #;020  Washintlon,  DC  20005      

Rotert  C  CeUr*  5775  Peachtree  Dunwoody  Rd.  #500  0  Atlanta.  GA  30342 

Do     

Morton  A.  Gefa.  100  Federal  SI  Boston  MA  G2U0.. 


General  Aviation  ManutKluiers  Association,  1400  «  Street.  NW,  #801  WasHmston,  DC  20OO5 

Generic  Plurmaceutical  Industry  Assn,  200  Madison  Ave    #2404  New  Voik  NY  I0O16         

Generc  Pliaraaceutica;  Industry  Assn  Animal  Drug  Alliance  :00  Madison  Ave    #2404  New  Yorti.  NY  10016.. 

Diane  J  Generous.  1331  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW  #1500  North  Washington.  DC  20004-1703 

Wm  Gent*.  1957  E  St    NW  Washington  DC  20006  -.. 

Nancy  wnorlon  George,  555  Ulh  Street  NW,  #1010  f  Washington,  DC  20004-1109 - 

George  W  Gecnart  pO  Boi  1475  Baltimo-e  MD  21203  

Joseph  G  Gerard,  913  16Ih  SI    NW  #402  Washington  DC  20006 

Gerard  By*  i  Associates,  ix.  1155  Conn   Ave   NW  #300  Wasliinjton,  OC  20036 _ 


to.. 
Oe.. 
to.. 
to.. 
to.. 
Do 


loms  Gerber   1925  K  St    NW  Washington  DC  20006 _.. 

Rotwi  Gerter,  101  Constitution  Ave  NW  Washington.  DC  20001 

Matfliew  Gerson   1600  Eve  Slreel  NW  Waihmglon  DC  20OO6 

Gerst  Winer  foides  4  Podeorsky  liOO  n  Siwt  NW  #1107  Wasliington.  DC  20006.. 

Kenneth  Gersten  PO  Boi  W  Annapolis  MD  ;'1404  

Ahnn  J  Geske  1016  16lh  St.  NW.  6!h  Floor  Washington  OC  20036 

Do       

Dorothy  f  Gevmson  fiOl  18th  Street  NW   #400  Washington.  DC  20006 

Danny  Gftortiani  5014  faistaft  Road  Mclean  VA  22102 

Clair  Ghylm.  1700  K  Slreel  NW  #1200  Washington.  DC  20OO6 

William  C  Gil*  1050  Thomas  lelte'son  St    NW  6th  Fl  Wasitrntlon.  DC  20007 

William  I  GiM   liOCl  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW9  Washington  DC  20004   „..,. 

Wayne  Gibtens  i919  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW  #503  Washington  DC  20006.. 


Alamo  Rent  A  Car.  Inc 

Midcon  Corp  

American  Opiometric  Assn 

Taiwan  Power  Company      

NatKJoal  Assn  ot  Casualty  and  Surety  Agents 

American  Iron  t.  Steel  Institute 

Canadian  Embassy ... 

City  ot  Aberdeen 

J  &  B  Management  Company 

Ministry  ol  the  Environment      

Province  ol  Manitoba  Department  ol  Natural  Resouttes  -. 

Space  Induslres,  Inc 

Totem  Ocean  Trailer  tipress,  Inc 

Washington  Olizens  lor  World  Tiade 


American  Bar  Assn- 
Moog,  Inc 


US  league  ol  Savings  inslilulions 

National-American  Wholesale  Grocers'  Assn 

Electronic  Data  Systems  Corp      

American  Sugarbeel  Growers  Assn 

Robert  H  Kellen  Co  (For  Calor*  Control  Council) .. 
Robert  H  Kellen  Co  lEorinlanl  formula  Council)., 
first  National  Bank  ot  Boston     


Gibson  Dunn  4  Ctulcher   1050  Connectic;;!  Ave    NW  #90r  Washington.  OC  20036 

Robert  B  Giese,  3811  Gartiek)  Si    NW  Washington,  DC  20C0.'      

Do  

Do  - - 

KTillam  I  Gittord.  IM  Interpace  Parkway  Pirsicoany,  NJ  07054 „ 

lucie  Krisle  Gitonch   366  Second  Avenue  New  roi»  NY  10O17 

Robert  C  Gilardi.  1233  letlersofi  Davis  Highway  Crystal  Gaienay  #1.  Suite  501  Aifcijton.  VA  22202.. 

P,>mela  Gilbert  215  PennsyNania  Avenue  SE  Washington.  DC  20003 

lames  E  ilcftrist  1920  N  Street  NW  Wnhmgton  X  20036 

Mcftael  Gildea.  815  16lh  St    NW  #309  Wsshirgton,  DC  20006 _ 

Mar/  Ann  GiUeece,  VU  Mawe  mii  Place  Aieonona  VA  22302 

Oc  — 

Neal  P  GiUen,  1725  H  Street.  NW  #i:;C  Washington  DC  20006 - _ 

Anneiise  Cilespie.  1250  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 -... 

Damei  F  Guligan  1711  «  Street  NW  #400  Washington.  CC  20006.. 


Brad  Giiman   1250  Thomas  leHeison  Sl-eet  NW  6th  fl  Wasnington.  DC  20OO7., 

3o  


G  mart*  Poster  t,  Sbalto  One  William  Street.  5th  Floot  New  Yoik,  NY  10004.. 
bm  fctnglon  Ihwe  I.  Wade.  803  Pimz  Slreel  AlenMiiia,  VA  22314 

to ~ 

to 

to_ 

to 

to - 

to..„ 

to.,,. 

to 


Mai^  «.  Gmsberg.  17W  X  Street  NW  #10;  Washnjlon,  OC  20006 . 

ItsCi  M  Orton.  633  Pennsylvania  Aw   NW  #600  Waslnigton.  OC  20004 

Mtfcaei  J  G«ittndj.  VA  f  3t»i  nF  *-">".?tw  OC  2O0O2 „ 

HcltJS )  Ciaks.  ItCO  M  S;r-ei  N*  W«  fon  DC  .'003"     

■yf?A  Iss  uieason.  ;C3!  i  S;  c-.i  nw  »i  ■- .  washinglon  CC  20036.. 

lj«  :;ttices  jl  Vxe,  Gieism  25  3r!*l»?y   i    n  i-om  New  York  NY  '.Q004 

Mjr;.n  I  Gleasoi.  h'f,  :'■»  S;:«.  NW  »-:V  Washington.  DC  2C037 

R;«rt  i  Gleason,  815  Uth  3;:i«t  NW  Wa-r,.r(gion  DC  ;:i.W _ , 

Donao  *  G*in.  162/  K  SUeet.  SW,  #2'    Wasn-iglon.  CiC  2' '06 

Sara  8  "iCTi.  i;0(l  Conntctica;  Ave    IW  Wrtnglon,  EC  l.V.i, .— ._ 

Ciein  irvn  MwtKy  Cray  i  Slei«.  1325  LlunH  Siitel  PO  Boi  155'j  CUuntn  SC  29202.. 

Do! 

Do.. 


Qobal  USA.  inc.  2121  K  SI.  NW.  «630  WasiunglgiL  DC  20037 . 
Co 


to. 

to.. 

to. 

to- 

to.. 

to 

to. 

t>j. 


National  Assn  ol  Manofacttirers „ 

Associated  General  Conlractots  ol  America 

Transco,  Inc,  

Baltimore  Gas  &  Electric  Co      

American  furniture  Manutaclurers  Assn 

Commissioned  Ollicers  Assn  ol  the  US  Public  Health  Seivice 

Havasupai  Tubal  Council    

leech  Ldke  Reservation  Business  Committee 

San  Carlos  Apache  Tube 

lohono  0  odham  Nation 

Tulalip  Tribes 

White  Earth  Tribal  Council 

Communicalions  Workers  ol  America 

United  Brotherhood  ol  Carpenters  4  loiners  ol  Araenca 

Motion  Picture  Assn  ot  America,  Inc 

Local  Raiiioad  Coalition _ 

Sierra  Club         

Benchmarks  Inc 

Grupc  Industrial  Alta  SA 

Procter  4  Gamble  Manulacturing  Co 

Association  lor  Regulatory  Relorm  

Chevron  USA,  Inc  

Committee  lor  the  Protection  ol  Shippers  SliOftlines  t  Equip 

American  Council  ol  Lilc  Insuiance.  Inc 

Mid-Ccniinent  Oil  4  Gas  Assn 

Insurance  Assn  ol  ConnectKul 

Chris-Cralt  Indusines  Inc _ 

United  Television  Inc        „ 

GPU  ServCT  Corporation  

Walls  4  Company  Communications.  Inc 

Compressed  Gas  Assn'Henun  Advisory  Council 

US  PuWic  Interest  Research  Group , 

American  Mining  Congress , 

American  Fed  of  labor  4  Congress  ol  Industrial  Organizations...., 

Asira  Holdings  Corp       , 

iPAC  Inc  , 

American  Cotton  Shipoers  Assn ., 

Notional  Forest  Products  Assn , 

National  Manulaclured  Housing  Federation , 

Robertson  Monagie  4  Eastaugh  (for  Alaska  loggers  Assn) „, 

Robertson  Monagle  4  tastaugh  iFcr  Etnslol  Bay  Native  Corj).... 
Robertson  Monagle  4  Eastaugh  (for  Municipality  ot  Ancbotagel . 

8  4  B  Dredging' Corp 

Agusta  Aviation  Corp 

Allied  Signal  Aerospace  Co ..- 

Chrysler  Corporation _ „., 

Equitax 

tockheed  Aeronautical  Systems  Company 

Ixkheed  Corpotalion 

Mechanical  Technology,  hic „ -. 

Oglelborpe  Power  Corp — 

Rockwell  International  Corp „ _ 

SMI  Oil  Co 

Turner  Broadcasting  System.  Inc _. . 

US  Cane  Sugar  Relmers  Assn 

Watkins  Associated  Industries.  Inc 

American  Assn  lor  Ma-riage  4  family  Thetajy 

Sears  Roebuck  4  Co ._ 

National  frozen  food  Assocalion „ 

ilT  Corporalion „.. — 

Uni.sys  Corp ~. 

imetnationai  longshoremen  s  Assn.  Afl  CIO „ _ 

Van  Dyk  Asscciates  Inc  ifoi  American  Gas  Assol ._ 

International  Longshoremen's  Assn.  AFL-CIO _...„ .,.;„ 

Energy  Hesearch  Corp „.. 

VoW  Corp ; _... 

Or  Allen  P  Brtner _ _ „ _, 

Mr  4  Mrs  Peter  Buyck 

Joy  6.  CarpBilei - ,..,...„„ .... 

CtMRaree  River  limied  PartnersiiNi -. 

All  Nippon  AnwjB  Co.  ltd _ _ , 

'anuc  ltd _... 

Hilactii  lid _ _, _ 

Hvunoai  Motor  A.Tierica _..-.„... ... 

iaoan  fed  ol  Construction  Contractors,  int 

komaisu  If _ 


Receipts 


1.500.00 

22.566.44 

3.315.10 

21,549.00 

1,14875 

6,89100 

2,058.00 

20,801.25 

42,927  30 

45,336.00 


400.00 


2,000.00 

3,00000 

90.00 


11.35100 
1,390.50 


1.500.00 
300.00 

1,695.00 
809.00 
600.00 
785.00 


660.00 
6,927.09 


1,120.00 


699.30 
2.05625 
2.056.25 
5663 
2,00000 
7,500.00 


2,000.00 
20,034.00 


20.000.00 


4.437.29 


16,015.22 

200.00 

200.00 

33.333.36 

1,20000 

1.000.00 


1,250.00 


14.525.00 


2.50000 


1.800.00 


-4- — 


5,00000 

75000 

!,90«00 

33^50.00 


Fxpendilures 


22143 


50  00 


29.00 


5,733  00 
11,35100 
1,390  50 


1,298.44 


14000 


657.87 


803  00 


399.75 


1.14591 


70.67 


5;  10 


!ll..'-0 


lijjewit' 


64(61 


1.125.00  I 


tmj3']1"; 


Jtre  «  Omt.  !:2S  II  Saw.  NW  «3i:i  WtDwilM.  9C  ■'r<SC6.... 

1: - ... 

rionct  e  SMIny.  31:  I6l*  K.  MN  S^7  MMIlgil.  DC  20006. 


.  ■^\»x%  ot  Cn-aiily  c-t  It*  Incarnate 

Soulh  looisiaiia  P«t  I'.imnnssjon 

^en  Tfgfttpttfi  K  Tiitje  ''ot' 

' -■-!>'- ill  Ai.*]cin»  ■'  f  lyiirjimental  McdKilll..., 

,    ,  -,;.  A   .1  r'.r  (He  't^im^otlt.^ 

V'. ■  •(  ".j'Maio.  lot 


;:5!l 


8(K> 


Excendilures 

oo 

44 

22143 

in 

nn 

T, 

nn 

nn 

7S 

in 

nn 

do" 
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nn 

on 
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do" 
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11,35100 
1.390  50 

00 

no 
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00 
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00 
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Organization  oi  Individual  Filing 


Godlrey  Associates,  Inc.  910  16th  St ,  NW,  S-402  Washington,  DC  20006 

Stephanie  R  Godley,  2500  Wilson  Blvd  #301  Arlington.  VA  22201 

James  W  Godkwe,  1825  K  Street,  NW,  #1107  Washington,  DC  20006 

Judith  HI  Gotf,  375  Jackson  Street  St  Paul,  MN  55101 

A  James  Golalo,  2300  M  St ,  NW,  #800  Washington,  DC  20037 

Harvey  S  Gold,  8100  Oaii  Street  Dunn  Lofing,  VA  22027 

Gold  i  Liebengood.  Inc.  1455  Pennsylvania  Ave,,  NW,  #950  Washington,  DC  20004 ., 
Do  . 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Oo.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do  . 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do, 


Emptoyer/CiienI 


American  Apparel  Manufacturers  Assn.  Inc.. 

Ptiillips  Petroleum  Co 

Farm  Credit  Services 

H4R  Block,  Inc 

National  Pest  Control  Assn 

American  Academy  ol  Ophthalmology 

American  Assn  ol  Airport  Executives 

American  Medical  Assn 

Arizona  Legislative  Council 

Beretta  Corp 

BAA  pic 

Camp  Barsh  Bales  S  Tate 

Chemical  Manulactuters  Assn,  Inc 

College  ol  American  Pathologists 

[leclronic  Data  Systems  Corp 

Energy  Research  Corp,. 


Equitatile  Life  Assurance  Society  of  Uk  U.S... 

Eye  Bank  Assn  ol  America 

Federal  Express  Corp 

Federated  Investors,  Inc 

Fiat,  USA 

Fo(d  Motor  Co -. 

Hopi  Tnlie 

Investment  Company  institute 

Martin  Marietta  Corp 

MCI  Communications  Corp _... 

National  Assn  ol  Homes  lor  Ctiildien 

National  Cattlemen  s  Assn _ 

National  Foottiall  League „ 

National  Restaurant  Assn 

National  School  Transportation  Assn 

Pacilic  Enterprises 

Pennzoil  Co 

Philip  Morris  Company 

Phillips  Petroleum  Co — 

i  Putilic  Securities  Assn 

!  Texas  Cattle  Feeders  Assm 

Thomson.CSF,  Inc 

Ticor  Title  Insurance  Co 

Times  Mirror  Co  . 


Gold  Fields  Operating  Co-Mesquilc,  HCR  76,  Glamis  100  Brawley,  CA  92227 

GoWberc  «  Speclor,  1229  19th  SI ,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

Ronald  L  Goldlart),  Goldfart  4  Singer  918  16th  Street,  NW,  #503  Washington.  00  20003.. 

HP  GoMfield  3000  K  St,  NW,  #300  Washington,  DC  20007 

Max  Goldman,  1050  17th  Street,  NW,  #500  Washington.  OC  20036 

GoWman  Sachs  &  Co.  1825  Eye  St.,  NW.  #450  Washington.  DC  20006 

Janice  Goldman-Carler,  1400  16th  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 „ 

Roterl  H  Goldsdorough,  5508  Lomdardy  Place  Baltimore,  MD  21210 

Benson  S  Goldstein,  1010  North  Fairfax  Street  Alexandria,  VA  22314 

Jack  Golodiier,  815  16th  St ,  N  W  Washington.  DC  20006.. 


Washington  Melropolitafl  Area  Transit  Auttwrity.. 


Alpha  Lyracom  d/b/a  Pan  American  SateHile... 

Washington  Independent  Writers,  Inc 

Swidler  &  Berlin  (For  Ferroalloys  Association).. 

Texaco,  Inc 


Receipts 


1.00000 

1,050.00 

630.00 


1.40000 
7,20000 
13,00000 


4,240.00 


42000 
638  00 

3.333  00 

9.03300 
12,60000 
25,00000 

1,87500 
10,33100 

7,50000 
39,030.00 


42,00000 
33100 
75000 
9.75000 
7.75000 
1.10000 
2,99000 

24,75000 
2,200.00 
6,60000 
2.0O0.O0 

40,00000 
7,50000 
3,37500 


4,00000 

2.000.00 

1,00000 

20,25000 


John  A  Gonzalez,  1745  lefferson  Davis  Hv»y,  #1200  Arlington,  VA  22202 

DavH)  R  Goode,  8  N  Jefferson  Street  Roanoke,  VA  24042 

Richard  F  Goodstein  1150  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW,  #600  Washington.  DC  20036.. 

Roden  F  Goodwin  1850  K  St ,  NW,  Suite  275  Washington.  DC  20006 

John  Gordley,  201  Massachusetts  Avenue,  NE,  #C-5  Washington,  DC  20002 

Oo.. 

Do., 

Do.. 


National  WiMlile  Federation 

Americans  lor  Immigration  Control.  Inc.. 
National  Soc  ol  Puttie  Accounlanls- 


qq " !*""""!! " • i  Renev^able  Fuels  Assn 


Department  lor  Professional  Emptoyees,  Afl-CIO.., 

Rockwell  International  Corp , 

Norfolk  Southern  Corp 

Browning.ferris  Industries.  Inc 

Meredith  Corp „ 

Evans  Gram  Co ~ — 

Iowa  Pork  Producers  Assn 

National  Sunflower  Assn - 

Neljtaska  Wheal  Board _ 


National  Gram  &  Feed  Assn.. 

O-W  Fund,  Inc 

BP  America,  Inc 

__  American  Optometric  Assn.... 

D3vKl"w  Gw'man,¥7'MairieA'veiiue,SWWashingtW  DC  20024 i  Disabled  American  Veterans,. 


Randall  C  Gordon,  725  15th  Street,  NW  Washmgton.  DC  20005. 

Gordon  Feinblatt  Rothman  Hoffberger  8  Hollander,  233  East  Redwood  Street  Baltimore.  MO  21202.. 

John  C  Gore,  1776  Eye  Street  NW  Suite  1000  Washington,  OC  20006 

Milliceiit  Gorham,  1505  Prince  Street,  #300  Alexandria,  VA  22314.. 


Mark  S  Gorman,  1200  17th  Street,  NW  Washington,  OC  20036 
James  D,  Gormley,  1400  K  Street.  NW,  #801  Washington,  DC  20005 

Ann  M  Gosier.  1920  N  St.,  NW  Washington,  OC  20036 

John  T  Gould  Ji ,  475  Park  Ave  South  New  York,  NY  10016 

Government  Liaison  Protect.  6313  Tulsa  Lane  Bethesda.  MD  20817 


Government  Strategies,  Inc,  1712  Walnut  Street,#300  Philadelphia.  PA  19103 

Emerson  F  Gower  Jr.  411  Fayetleville  SI  Mall,  #1925  Raleigh,  NC  27601 

Edmund  Grader,  1957  E  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20006 

John  R  Graff.  4230  King  Street  Alexandria,  VA  22302 

Rick  Grafmeyei.  1133  19th  Street,  NW  Washington,  OC  20036 

David  W  Graham.  1776  Eye  Street,  NW,  Ste  575  Washintton,  DC  20006 

Elaine  I  Graham,  1200  17th  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

Uwience  T  Graham,  1401  New  York  Avenue.  NW,  #400  Washington,  DC  20005..., 

Winston  S.  Graham,  91  Macon  Street  Brooklyn.  NY  11216 , 

Graham  S  James,  2000  M  Street,  NW,  #700  Washington,  DC  20036 

John  K  Gram  610  SW  Broadway,  #608  Portland,  OR  97205 

Frances  Turk  Gianahan,  1090  Vermont  Avenue,  NW,  #600  Washington,  DC  20005.. 

Grange  Mutual  Casualty  Co.  650  South  Front  Street  Columbus,  OH  43206 

Grant  Thornton,  1850  M  St,  NW,  #300  Washington,  OC  20036 

James  L,  Granum,  1500  K  Street.  NW,  #375  Washmgton,  DC  20005 

Andrew  N  Grass  Jr..  One  World  Trade  Center.  #4511  New  York.  NY  10048 

Ruth  P  Graves  600  Maryland  Ave ,  SW,  #500  Washington,  OC  20560 

David  C  Gray,  3728  Kanawha  Street.  NW,  Washington,  DC  20015 

Do ■ 

James  A  Gray,  7901  Westoark  Or  McLean.  VA  22102 ... 

Robert  K  Gray.  901  31st  Street,  NW  Washington.  DC  20007 

Oo 


Oo.. 
Do. 
Do.. 
Do., 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do,. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do., 


National  Restaurant  Assn .. 

General  Aviation  Manuladurers  Associatiofl .. 

American  Mining  Congress 

Soap  S  DeleigenI  Assn 


lukens,  Inc 

Carolina  Power  S  Light  Co 

Associated  General  Contractors  of  America 

International  Assn  ol  Amusement  Parks  t.  Attractions ., 

MCI  Communicalions  Corp 

Dow  Chemical  USA -, 

National  Restaurant  Assn 

National  Food  Processors  Assn 


Contact  Lens  Manufacturers  Assn.. 
Public  Timber  Purchasers  Group.... 
Texas  Eastern  Transmission  Corp ... 


Norfolk  Southern  Corp 

National  Security  Traders  Assn.  Inc.. 

Reading  Is  Fundamental.  Inc 

American  Camping  Association . 


1,53652 
6,30000 


Expenditures 


6,42605 
5,000.00 


950.00 
1800 
4,50000 
4.SO00O 
10.50000 
24,000  00 
165,00000 


4.S00.00 


16,55680 
1,500.00 
1,78800 


7000 
15.137  50 
1.02400 
2,00000 


1,500.00 
500.00 


437.30 
1,781.25 


Mary  R  Grealy,  1111  19th  Street.  NW,  #402  Washington,  OC  20036 ^„-,™; 

Greater  Wash/MD  Service  Station  &  Automotwe  Repair  Assn.  9420  Annapolis  Rd .  #307  Unham,  MD  20706 

Greater  Washmgton  Board  ol  Trade,  c/o  Ellie  Weilenmann  1129  20th  Street,  NW,  #200  Washmgton.  OC  20036.. 

James  R  Greco,  PO  Box  3151  Houston,  TX  77253 

Donakl  R  Greeley,  919  18th  St ,  NW,  #700  Washington,  DC  20006 

Edward  M  Green.  1920  N  St.,  NW  Washington.  OC  20036 

George  R  Green,  1750  K  St,  NW  Washington.  OC  20006 

Greldien  Green  1000  Connecticut  Ave.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

John  K  Green  800  American  Charter  Center  1623  farnam  St,  Omaha,  NE  68102-2130 

Micah  S  Green,  1000  Vermont  Ave.,  NW.  #800  Washington.  OC  20005 


Portsmouth-Kitlery  Armed  Services  Committee,  Inc 

National  Machine  Tool  BuikJers  Assn  

Hill  &  Knowtton,  Inc  (ForiAssn  lor  the  Advancement  of  Human  R(lits) . 

Hill  I  Knowlton,  Inc  (For  Bell  Atlantic  Management  Services) 

Hill  &  Knowlton,  Inc  (For  Budd  Company) 

Hill  and  Knowlton,  Inc  (ForChurch  ol  Scientology  International) - 

Hill  8  Knowlton.  Inc  (ForFitst  American  Bank,  N.A ) 

Hill  i  Knowlton,  Inc 

Hill  &  Knowlton  Inc  (ForHoopa  Valley  Business  Council) 

Hill  &  Knowlton.  Inc  (ForRepuWK  of  Turkey! 

Hill  8  Knowlton,  Inc  (ForShaklee  Corporation) „. 

Hill  8  Knowlton,  Inc  (ForStroh  Brewery  Co) - 

Hill  8  Knowlton.  Inc  (FoiTesoro  Petroleum  Corp) 

Hill  8  Knowlton.  Ire  (For  Tobacco  Institute) 

Federation  ol  American  Health  Systems 


Browning-Ferris  Industries.  Inc.. 

Hoechst  Celanese  Corp 

American  Mining  Congress 

Food  Marketing  Institute.. 


Japan  Economic  Institute  ol  America .. 

Papillen-Lavista  School  Distnct 

Pubhc  Secunties  Assn 


1.000.00 
2,000.00 


540.00 
2,25000 


1,500.00 
50000 


4,000.00 


450.00 

500.00 

300.00 

12.50000 


50.00 

11.24 

418.09 


1,91400 
2,091.00 
2.153.00 


2,153.00 
1,75300 

2,08000 
2.107  00 
2.153  00 
2.034  00 
2.15300 
2.153.00 
2,133  00 
2,15300 
2,153.00 
2,153.00 


1.75300 
1,80900 
1,75300 
2,153  00 
2.153.00 
2,15300 
2,15300 
2.153.00 
1,935  00 
2.15300 
2.15300 
2.15300 
2.15300 
2,15300 


1.827  00 
1.871.00 
1.985  00 
1.753.00 


1,SS0.00 


2.641.10 


420.00 
18.00 

257.31 
1,13151 

146.39 
2.21485 
2.446.23 


26919 
990.00 


61.86 

5,09110 

1.185.00 

500.00 


5.54000 
99000 
lOO.OO 


750 
33000 

30163 


510.30 
25.00 


500.00 


556.12 


1.139.25 


9684 
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May  18,  1989 


Orgmzation  or  Indnndual  Filmg 


tmijIoyet/Owit 


Receipts 


Expenditures 


Wmh  Grwi.  Enterpnses.  Ire  Route  ?02  Nortli  Petertorough.  NH  034S8 

DoHlE  dtCfiMiy.  1250  Eye  Street.  NW.  Itm  WislMwton.  DC  20005 

fni^mt.  3*34  Pmettee  Terrm  FUs  Oiordi.  VA  22041 „. 

H.  DOMS  GHB»,  412  1st  St .  St  WislMltoii,  K  20003 

Hood  W  Gnm.  205  E  42nd  Street  Ne»  rort,  NY  10O17 _. 

IM  bMM>«.  1412  \f»  St .  m»  Wshntton.  DC  20036-0001 

Snk  HBMVfc  Gt<a  >U7  K  Street.  NW,  #710  WislMitton.  DC  20006 

Ma  D  Grwn.  POToi  12458  Cotaita,  SC  23211 -. 

mfan  d  Oei).  1155  15tk  St.  NW  WjsHinpon.  K  20005 

Ehii  Gndie.  1413  R  Street.  NW,  lOtti  Fl  WElungton.  K  20005 

GrMi  Mm>  t  AaoaHes.  1211  CimKtDit  Am..  NW,  #700  Wistwigton.  DC  20036.. 

Do 

Do 


Hi.. 

Ik- 
k.. 
k.. 

k.. 
k.. 
k- 
k- 

k- 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


EdMd  D  Gnlfitli.  3801  West  OksIct  Vtt  NeotOM  S«iire.  M  19073- 

A  Jadi  Gnnes.  JlOO  0*  Strwl  Own  Lonnt,  W  22027 

Om  N  Gnmrn.  1957  E  Stmt.  NW  Wislin(ton.  DC  20006 

NonnaiE  GrmaiK.8111  Gitetace  Raid  FaHs  Churdi  VA  22042 
I  W  Grolniycr.  PO  Boi  70  Uttte  Rock.  AR  72203 


BiMrty  Bennett  Groom.  1001  Pennsytanu  Ave .  NW  WasKington.  DC  20006 

(tarn  t  Nvdberi  Qitd.  1701  Penrrsytvmi  Atenue.  NW.  #1200  WasTiinglon.  DC  20006.. 

Do 

k 


k- 
k. 
k- 
k. 
k.. 
k.. 
k.. 
k- 
k- 
k.. 
k.. 
k. 
k. 
k- 
k.. 
k.. 


Georp  Gross.  1211  Connechart  Am.  NW.  #406  Waslnngtiin  DC  20036.. 

WAr  B  GniHs.  PO  Boi  841  AUene.  n  79604         

JoM  I  Gr«e>Mt.  6410  RodOedie  Dttm.  #203  Btttiesdi,  MD  20817 


k.. 
k.. 

k.. 


Gen  K  Gawfno.  2000  K  St .  NW.  mil  Fkor  Wslnwton.  DC  70006 

Cvtgs  A  Guerra.  7227  Nortli  16tli  Street  Pnoenu,  AZ  85020 

May  Soon  Guest.  1919  Pennsytvanu  Am  .  NW.  #800  Waslmgton.  DC  20006.. 


k. 
k. 

k- 
k- 

k- 


k. 

k.. 
k.. 
k.. 
k.. 


OM  ).  GM  Jr .  Grid  t  H«ai.  ltd  102  Rod  W»  Reno.  NV  89501 „ 

SkMM  f  GMcy.  555  13th  Street.  NW.  #1010  East  Wastimeton.  DC  20004  II09 

jMes  E  G«n)  Ic .  1730  Rhode  bland  AMmie.  NW  #419-19  Wastiington  DC  20036 

Do - 

k..._ 

k 

IMSG**.  1911  ft  Hyv  DriM,  #702  Artiipon.  VA  22?09 

Cm  Omer^  ol  Amenu.  Inc.  8001  Forties  Ptacx  SpmtMd,  VA  22151 

M  D  Giilh.  Bathtate  Wepner  Wouter^  t  Neumann  Three  Gateway  Center.  15lh  Floar  Newark.  Nl  07102.. 
Do ._ 

Men  F  Grtn.  815  16ai  SI.  NW.  #608  Washmjton.  DC  20006 

Kdart  E  Giifl>i|  Ir .  2000  II  St .  NW.  #580  Washnglon.  DC  20036 

Mm  N  Grttmn.  1924  N  Street.  NW  Washnfton.  DC  20036 

Jw  SdBcr  Haake.  1667  K  Street,  NW.  #420  Wa3ln(ton.  DC  20006 

Ow  W  Hie.  im  K  Street,  NW.  #1018  Wasiwfton.  K  20006 

Oata  W  Hactay  Ir .  15(h  I  M  Streets.  NW  Wtdwfton.  DC  20005   

NifeM  a  HittlMd.  1025  CowctDil  Am.  NW.  #507  Washington  DC  20036 

fine  P  HAt.  hrtaa  PeUgkH  Co«c^  714  Hamson  Buttng  Munapoks.  m  46204 

noBi  >  Hapi.  1005  Confress  Am  .  #795  Austm.  TK  78701 

Ma  F  IMey.  1111  Gmtaiii  Road  F*  Owch.  VA  22047 

Raey  A  Hate*.  316  Pwuylwu  Aw .  St.  #200  Washmton.  DC  20003 — 

naas  F  IMn.  1050  CoMectcit  Am  .  NW.  #760  Washnfton.  DC  20036 

tarii«k  H.  H*.  1331  Pcnnytana  Am.  NW.  #1500  N  Washmtton.  K  20004 

Mk  art  Don.  1455  FWnytyan  Aw.  NW.  #1000  Wtshm|ton.  K  20004 

k 

k 

k - 


73.  Ik 

Bwkjing  Owners  h  Managers  Assn  Int'l 

Denny  MHIer  Associates 

National  Automotiile  Dealers  Assn 

Risk  &  Insurance  Management  Society,  Inc .. 

National  Wiktite  Federation 

Baiter 

Norlolk  Southern  Corp 

Bristol-Myers  Co  . 


Assooalion  ol  Science-Technology  Centers.. 

Air  Transport  Assn  of  America 

American  Assn  of  Airport  EneculiMS 

American  Insurance  Assn 

American  Petroleum  Institute 

American  Psychotogical  Assn 

Arthur  Andersen  t  Co. 


Blue  Cross  i  Bkie  ShieM  Assodatim,, 

Camp  Barsh  Bates  I  Tate 

CBS,  Inc 

COMSAT  Corp 

Gulf  Ol  Corp 

McCaw  Communications  On 

Merck  S  Co.  Inc.. 


Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Assn 

Puyallup  Tribe  of  Indians 

Totucco  Institute 

United  Cable  Television  Corp 

ARCO  Chemical  Co 

National  Pest  Control  Assn 

Associated  General  Contractors  of  America 

AAA  Potomac 

VISA  USA.  Inc.  el  al 

American  Council  of  Life  Insurance,  Inc.... 

Ad  H«  MGA  Group 

Ad  Hoc  PfIC  Group 

American  Petroleum  Institute 

Oievron  Corp 

Colorado-Ule  ElectrK  Assn.  Inc 

Ell  Lilly  i  Company 

Goldman  Sachs  i  Co 

Murphy  01  USA.  Inc 


New  York  City  Teachers  Relirement  Syjlem...., 

Phillips  Petroleum  Co , 

Physicians  Mutual  Insurance  Co 

Principal  Financial  Group 

Prudenlial  Insurance  Co  o(  America 

PrudentiaTBache  Securities.  Inc 

Puerto  Rco,  USA  Foundation 

Reading  I,  Bates  Corporation 

Southern  Calilornia  Edison  Co 

Union  leias  Petroleum  Corp _ 

Weslmghouse  Electric  Corp 

Magazine  Publishers  ol  America 

West  Texas  Utilities  Co 

American  Academy  ol  Dermatology .. 


American  Academy  of  Ololaryngoiogy-Head  t,  Neck  Surgery.. 

Amencan  Gastroenterological  Assn  

American  Soc  of  Clinical  Oncology 

Association  ol  American  Cancer  Institutes 

Cooleys  Anemia  Foundation „... 

National  Comm  to  Preserve  Social  Security 

Giant  Industries,  Inc 

American  Marketing  Service  International,  Inc 

O'Connor  t  Hannan  (ForBlanchlieM  i  Moore) 

Dillon  Read  &  Co,  Inc 

IF  RothschiW  Unlerberg  Towbin,  Inc 

Michigan  Slate  Housing  Development  Authority 

Morris  Communicalions       

Naejie  Outdoor  Advertising 

O'Cwnor  &  Hannan „ 

Paine  Webtier  Group.  Inc 

Riverlon  Investment  Corp 

Simpson  Ttiacher  (  Bartlett  (lor  Sol  GoMman  Estate) 

Motion  Picture  Assn  of  America.  Inc 

Sun  Company,  Inc -. 

BASF  Chemicals  Corp 

RMS  Fusion,  Inc 

Marine  Shale  Processors.  Inc 

WalkHaydel  S  Associates.  Inc 

TCR  Services.  Inc 


k„ 
k.. 


Gnfl  W  H**,  733  1501  Sinel,  NW.  #700  Washnfton.  K  20005.. 
Mm  L  ha  1133  19III  Smu.  NW  WEhntton.  K  20036 


1 1  Hal.  815  CaniKtm  Aw,  NW  Wa^on.  K  20006 

■dart  F  HA  1700  (  Street.  NW,  #502  Washnfton.  K  20006 

■m  HAOantort.  316  rmsfma  Awwe.  St.  #301  Washnfton.  DC  20003 

Pad  lUbaf.  1625  ItaiadMslts  Awnw,  NW  Washnfton.  DC  20036  

■am  E.  IWn,  PC  Bb  190  A«ra.  II  60507 

Pad  T  H*za.  1325  PHBytana  Am  .  NW.  #600  Washnfton.  K  20004 

■a«a  1  Harty.  llXConctnt  Am.  NW.  #1000  Wadinfton.  DC  20036 

kMl  S  Harilai.  215  Vvmitmt  Am  ,  St  Wishnton,  K  20003  

J.  l«  HaMM.  1331  Plllljlllim  Awwe.  NW.  #15500  Wsimfton.  DC  20004-1703 


Philadelphia  Stock  Exchange 

Wire  Pro.  Inc 

Department  lor  Prolessional  Employees.  AfL-OO.. 

Natkwal  Fisheries  Institute  

Towing  S  Recovery  Assn  of  America.  Inc 

Mead  Corporation 

Kansas  City  Power  t,  Lijhl  Co.  el  al - 

National  Assn  ol  Home  BuiMers  ol  the  US 

Ashland  Oil.  Inc 

American  Petroleum  Institute 

Cenlial  t  South  West  Services,  Inc 

American  Automobile  Assn 

American  Cancer  Society 

Union  Oil  Co  ol  California 

National  Assn  ot  Manufxturers 

Avondale  Industries,  Inc 

Gay  Head  Taxpayers  Assn „ 

Leach  i  Garner  Relining  Cotp - -.... 

Northeastern  Unnersity 

Prime  Computer.  Inc _ 

Town  of  Mashpee 


2.50000 
10.00000 


1.025.37 


25.000.00 
9.77500 


80000 
20000 


200,00 


200,00 


200  00 


20000 
200.00 
200.00 


12,545.72 
2.500.00 


40000 


40000 


1,000.00 


100.00 


5,000.00 


1,500.00 
1,100.00 
1,300.00 

975,00 
1,925:00 

31O00 
7,99200 


1.775.00 
700.00 


17,500.00 
1,70000 
12,000.00 


Grocery  Manufacturers  o(  America,  tac 

MO  Communicalions  Corp 

Ford  Motor  Co 

Paate  Resources.  Inc „„ „.. 

San  Diego  Gas  S  Electric 

Air  Line  Pitols  Assn  

Northern  Illinois  Gas  Company     

Motor  and  Equipment  Manufacturers  Association ., 

American  Insurance  Assn  

US  Puttc  Interest  Research  Group 

Nitnial  Assn  ot  Manufacturers 


20,000.00 


1.003.00 
1,000.00 
1.025.00 


1,000.00 

5,000.00 

IS4,209J0 


8,397.02 

6,000.00 

60000 

200,00 

14,25000 


2,000.00 
981.95 

2.42000 


1,87500 
7,00000 


5,928.75 
8.37000 


5,00000 
1,40000 

500.00 
1.500.00 
6,250.00 
2.000.00 
3.000.00 

240.00 
3,543.56 

281.00 


14562 


1200 

600 


600 


600 


6.00 


6.00 
6.00 
6.00 


62,00 


50,00 


50,00 


5,472,00 


10.00 


16500 
125  00 
12500 
12500 
12500 
12500 
775.53 


7500 
280  00 


UOOO 


147.23484 


25  00 
8.502.09 


1.473.72 
32.27369 


1.18690 


98.37 

12615 


400  73 
886  24 


2.51975 
702  53 


3.11068 
4600 


18.  1989 


Expenditures 

on 

on 

17 

00 

00 

14562 

00 
00 

1200 
600 

00 

6.00 

00 

6.00 

00 

600 

00 
00 
00 

600 
600 
600 

62  00 

7? 

no 

00 

5000 

..... 



00 

50  00 

00 

5.47200 

00 

1000 

no 

00 
00 
00 

oo 

00 
00 
00 

16500 
12500 
125,00 
12500 
12500 
12500 
77553 

no 

nn 

no 

nn 

nn 

nn 

on 

00 
00 

7500 
280  00 

00 

nn 

11000 

30 

147.234  84 

n' 

nn 

IK) 

)00 
)00 

2500 
8.502.09 

inn 

95 
)00 

1,473.72 
32.27369 

^M 

inn 

1.186  90 

8  75 

ooo 

9837 
12615 

1)00 

ooo 

non 

40073 
886  24 

000 
000 

nnn 

2,51975 
702  53 

0  00 
0  00 

1% 

3.11068 
4600 

ino 
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9685 


Organizatnn  or  Individual  Fihng 


James  L  Hamilton  III.  818  Connecticut  Ave.  NW  Washington.  DC  20006 

Jora  Hamilton,  201  Par*  Washington  Court  Falls  Ctiurch.  ¥A  22046 

Ptiilip  W  Hamilton,  1825  K  St ,  NW,  #218  Washington,  DC  20006 

Ronald  P  Hamm,  1620  Eye  St,  NW,  #1000  Washmeton,  DC  20006 

Thomas  A.  Hammer,  2100  PennsyNania  Ave,  NW,  #695  Washington,  DC  20037... 
Timothy  A  Hanan.  1100  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW.  #620  Washington.  DC  20036.. 

Nolan  W  Hancock,  1126  16th  St,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

WHIiam  G  HandfieW,  50  F  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20001 

DonaM  K  Hanes,  50  F  St ,  NW,  #900  Washington,  DC  20001 

Rose  »  Hanes,  1325  G  Street,  NW,  #1003  Washington,  DC  20005 

Elisabeth  Hanlin.  2000  L  St,  NW,  #1000  Washington.  K  20036 

Thomas  H  Hanna.  7430  Second  Ave,  #300  Detroit.  Ml  48202 

Richard  L  Hanneman.  206  North  Washington  Street  Alexandria.  VA  22314 

Frederick  J  Hannett,  1823  Jetlerson  Place,  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

M  Amita  Hannon.  1029  Vermont  Ave ,  NW,  #710  Washinjton,  DC  20005-3517... 

Eriing  Hansen,  1129  20th  Street,  NW.  #600  Washington.  DC  20036 

Brian  T  Hanson.  1667  K  Street.  NW,  #1230  Washington,  K  20006 

Daniel  J  Hanson  Sr ,  501  School  Street,  SW,  #800  Washington.  DC  20024 

Robert  N.  Hartor.  PC  Box  1492  El  Paso.  TX  79978 

Stuart  B  Hardy,  1615  H  Street,  NW  Washington.  DC  20062 

James  W  Harfi.  1200  19th  St,  NW,  #550  Washington,  DC  20036 

Hattt  ButterfieW,  1200  19th  Street,  NW.  #550  Washington,  DC  20036 

Jon  Haikavy,  205  East  42nd  Street  New  York,  NY  10017 

Donna  Akers  Harman.  1776  Eye  Street,  NW,  #575  Washington,  DC  20006 

Patricia  L  Harmening.  316  Pennsyhiania  Ave ,  S£,  #301  Washington,  DC  20003.. 

Diane  Harper,  1000  Wilson  Blvd  Arlington.  VA  22209 

Wiley  C  Harrell  Jr.,  1211  Connectcut  Ave.  NW,  #502  Washington,  DC  20036.... 
Torn  Harrington.  950  lEnlant  Plaza  Noftti.  SW.  #5300  Washington,  DC  20024.... 

W  Brendan  Harrington,  1101  15th  SI,  NW,  #205  Washington,  DC  20005 

Martlyii  A  Hams,  818  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW  Washington.  DC  20006 

Richard  M.  Hams.  501  School  St .  SW  8tti  Ftoor  Washington,  DC  20024 

Sandra  Zeune  Hams,  1120  20th  Street,  NW,  #700  Washington,  DC  20036 

Teena  Hams,  1627  K  St,  NW,  #400  Washinrton,  DC  20006 

Harris  i  Ellsworth,  1101  30th  St ,  NW,  #103  Washington,  DC  20007 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 


Jack  E  Harrison  West  Viiginia  Petroleum  Council  1250  One  Valley  Square  Charleston.  W  25301.. 

Jim  Harrison,  1225  Connecticut  Ave,  MW  Washington,  DC  20036 

Mark  Harrison,  711  G  Street,  SE  Washington.  K  20003 

Paul  M  Hamson,  P.O.  Box  4079  Gulfpoti,  MS  39502 

Robert  W.  Harrison,  1213  JeHerson  Davis  Highway,  #1400  Arlington,  VA  22202 

Anne  Harrison-Oark,  1725  K  Street,  NW.  #814  Washington.  DC  20006 

Jayne  A  Hart.  1101  Vermont  Avenue.  NW  Washington,  DC  20005 

Lynn  5  Hart.  1111  19th  St,  NW,  #402  Washington,  DC  20036 

Susan  P  Hart,  1600  M  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036., 


Thomas  D  Hart.  1001  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  NW,  #700  Washington,  DC  20004.. 

Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Co,  Harttord  Plaza  Hartlord,  O  06115 

Gabnel  A  HartI,  2020  N  14th  Street.  #410  Ariington.  VA  22201 

Arthur  W  Hartmann.  1800  Massachusetts  Avenue.  NW  Washington,  DC  20036.... 

Fanny  L,  Haslebacher.  1101  Vermont  Ave,  NW  Washington.  DC 20005 

Holly  Hassett  1730  Rhode  Island  Avenue.  NW,  #206  Washington,  DC  20036 

Edgar  Hatchet,  1225  Eye  Street,  NW,  #950  Washington,  DC  200O5 

Janet  S  Hathaway.  1350  New  York  Ave ,  NW,  #300  Washington,  DC  20005 

Hauck  t  Associates.  1255  23id  Street.  NW  Washington,  DC  20037 

Howard  M  Haug.  100  East  42nd  St  New  York.  NY  10017 

James  N  Haug.  55  E  Erie  Street  Chicago,  IL  60611 

Barbara  S  Haugen.  1401  New  York  Ave,  NW,  #720  Washington.  DC  20005 

Marilyn  Beth  Haugen,  1250  Connectol  Avenue,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

Barbara  J  Haugh,  1050  Connecticut  Ave ,  NW,  #760  Washington,  DC  20036 

AinoM  I,  Havens,  1156  15lh  Street,  NW,  #1100  Washington,  DC  20005 

Do 


Do., 
Do,, 
Do,. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


Ann  Marie  Havnlko,  1776  Eye  Street.  NW  Suite  1000  Washington.  DC  20006.. 

Kathryn  Joann  Hawes.  8701  Georgia  Ave.  #701  Siher  Spring.  MD  20910 

Sidney  G.  Hawkes,  1667  K  St ,  NW,  #420  Washington,  DC  20006 

Paul  M  Hawkins,  26  Ridgeview  Drive  Asheville,  NC  28804 

John  F  Hay.  1801  K  Street.  NW,  #800  Washington.  DC  20006 

David  J  Hayes,  555  13th  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20004 

Do 

Do.. 


Robert  G  Hayes,  Bogle  and  Gates  One  Thomas  Circle.  NW.  #900  Washington.  DC  20005 

Oo 

R,  Michael  Haynes,  1156  15th  Street.  NW.  #1101  Washington,  DC  20005 

Robert  A  Haynos,  4711  Hunt  Circle  Hamsburg,  PA  17112 

Holly  Elisabeth  Hazard,  ill  Massachusetts  Ave,  NW,  #200  Washington,  DC  20001 

Oo 

Jams  D  Hazel,  1250  Eye  Street,  NW.  #200  Washington.  DC  20005 

Paul  Hazen.  1401  New  York  Ave.  NW,  #1100  Washington,  DC  20005 

Health  Insurance  Assn  of  America,  Inc,  1025  Connectot  Ave ,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

Healthcare  COMPARE,  Corp.  1133  21st  St.,  NW.  #450  Washington,  DC  20036 

Robert  L  Healy  1333  New  Hampshire  Ave ,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

Timothy  R  Healy,  5015  N  13th  Street  Arlington,  VA  23205.. 


Anne  A  Heanue.  110  Maryland  Avenue,  NW,  #101  Washington.  DC  20002 ... 

David  E  Hebert,  1922  F  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20006 

Charles  I  Hebner  New  Murphy  Road  t  Concord  Pike  Wilmington,  DE  19897.. 

William  H  Hecht,  499  S  Capitol  Street.  SW.  #507  Washington.  K  20003... 

Oo 

Oo 

Oo - 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


Hecht  Spews  i  Associales.  Mc.  499  South  Ciptlol  Street.  SW.  #507  Washmgton.  DC  20003.. 
Oo - 


Oo.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Oo.. 


Employer /Oienl 


Recapts 


Expenditures 


USX  Corporation 

National-American  Wholesale  Grocers'  Assn 

American  Soc  of  Mechanical  Engineers 

Motor  Vehicle  Manufacturers  Assn  o(  the  US.,  lie 

Sweetener  Users  Assn 

Mobil  Corp _.„ 

Oil  Chemical  t  Atomic  Wortiers  International  Unwi 

Assooation  of  American  Railroads 

Natnnal  Coonal  of  Farmer  Cooperatives 

Populatwn-Enviroomenl  Balance 

Unisys  Corp 

Motor  Vehicle  Manufacturers  Assn  of  the  US.  he 

Salt  Institute 

Jefferson  Group,  Inc  (For  Industrial  Safety  Equpimnt  Assn).. 

American  Lung  Assn 

Group  Health  Assn  of  America,  Inc 

Deere  i  Company 

American  Road  &  Transportatioii  Buiklers  Assn 

El  Paso  Natural  Gas  Co _. 

US  Chamber  ol  Commerce 

Harff  Buttertiek)  (For  Turkish  Republic  of  Northern  Cyprus) .. 

Turkish  Republic  of  Northern  Cyprus 

Risk  i  Insurance  Management  S«iety.  he 

OowChemeal  USA 

San  Diego  Gas  t  Electric 

Grumman  Corporation „ 

Anheuser-Busch  Companies.  Inc _„ _ 

Honda  North  America.  Inc 

Cargill,  Inc 

USX  Corporation,, 


American  Road  &  Transportation  Buiklers  Assn 

Williams  Companies 

National  Newspaper  Assn 

Adidas,  USA 

American  Railway  Car  Institute 

Association  of  Food  Industries.  Inc , 

Cheese  Importers  Assn  ol  America.  Inc 

Committee  of  Domestic  Steel  Wire  Rope  t  Specialty  CaUe  Mhs., 

American  Petroleum  Institute 

Association  of  Urtan  Universities „ 

SANE/FREE2E,  Inc 

Mississippi  Power  Co — 

CAE-UNK  Corporation , 

March  of  Dimes  Birth  Defects  Eoundalioti 

American  Medical  Assn 

Federation  ol  American  Health  Systems 

Investment  Company  Institute 

Allied-Signal,  Inc 


Air  Traffic  Control  Assn,  Inc 

National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Assn .. 

American  Medical  Assn 

Hershey  Foods  Corp    

American  Electronics  Assn , 

Natural  Resources  Defense  Counal , 

National  Soybean  Processors  Assn 

National  Foreign  Trade  Council,  Inc 

American  College  ol  Surgeons 


390  00 
3.00000 


6.50000 

19.70000 

1.50000 

6.244  63 

67589 

80548 

250.00 


325.00 


1^.40 


218.75 
10,000.00 


937.S0 
7.500.00 


SSOOO 

62500 


20000 

1.25000 

15000 

15.00000 


2.00000 


700.00 

620.00 

S.62S.0O 

6,791.66 

4.24S.00 


4.12S.00 

3,75000 
3,000  00 


200,00 


3.20 


1,203.66 


40300 


2,51975 
346.S6 


17511 


26395 


9.00 
1.041,61 


l,32t.45 


13375 


400.40 


National  Assn  ol  Insurance  Brokers.  Inc.. 

American  Paper  Institute,  Inc 

Union  Oil  Co  of  California.. 


Eckert  Seamans  Cherin  &  Meltott  (For  Armstrong  Work)  Industries.  Ire).. 

White  Fine  4  Vcrville  (For  Armstrong  Wortd  Industries,  Inc) 

White  Fine  i  Verville  (for  Burlington  Northern  Services.  Inc) 

Eckert  Seamans  Cherin  8  Melkitt  (foiBurlinglon  Northern.  Inc) 

Eckert  Seamans  Cherin  S  Meltott  (For CSX  Corporation) 

White  Fine  &  Verville  (For  CSX  Corporation] 

Eckert  Seamans  Cherin  i  Meltott  (ForMetPath.  toe) 

White  Fine  i  Verville  (ForMetPath.  Inc) 

BP  America.  Inc 

International  Fed  ol  Professional  &  Technical  Engineers 

Mead  Corporation _ 

Cotonial  Life  &  Accident  Insurance  Co „„ — 

Westinghouse  Electric  Corp.. 


Hojan  &  Hartson  (For  American  Electronics  Assn) 

Hogan  &  Hartson  (For  Semiconductor  Industry  Association) . 

Hogan  t.  Hartson  (For  Tektronix,  Inc)  

American  Fishing  Tackle  Manutacturers  Assn 

Coastal  Conservation  Assn 

National  Assn  of  Small  Business  Investment  Ob 

Harsco  Corporation 

Ooris  Day  Animal  League 

New  England  Anti-Vmsection  Society 

Buikling  Owners  S  Managers  Assn  Int'l _.. 

National  Cooperative  Business  Assn _ 


2,000.W 
12.500.00 


4,500.00 


4.227.50 
«.977.50 

28.9W.90 
7.9aO.N 
7.077.50 

16.81500 
5.688  75 

16.000.00 


650.00 

2500 

1.200.00 

2,500.00 

1.237.50 

49500 

2.00000 

2.00000 

3.00000 

19.500.00 

3.09500 

46.00 


65,100.00 


92«i2 
188.46 


2.533.01 


4174 
737.58 
436.49 
43649 
65474 

3018 
299.52 


30.00 
97.00 


78.49 
42.97 
7.33 


1.058  44 

2.47200 

1431 


10.000.00 
1U.50 


Atlantic  Richfiek)  Co _ - 

Edward  Blankstein.  Inc 

American  Library  Assn 

National  Assn  ol  Lite  Undetwnleis 

Kt  Americas.  Inc 

Hecht  Spencer  I  Associates.  Inc  (FofBixby  Ranch  Co) 

Hecht  Spencer  i  Associates.  Inc  (ForBoy  Scouts  of  America) 

Hecht  Spencer  i  Associates,  Ik  (For;Brown  I  Williamson  Tobacco  Cocp) 

Hecht  Spencer  t  Assxiates,  Inc  (For:BATUS,  Inc) 

Hecht  Spencer  t  Associates,  Ik  (ForCSX  Corporatxin) 

Hecht  Spencer  i  Associates,  Inc  (For  Great  Western  Financial  Corp) 

Hechl  Spencer  t  Assaiates,  Inc  (For  Hong  Kong  Trade  Devetopment  Couneil) 

Hecht  Spencer  S  Assoaates,  Inc  (For:Los  Angeles  Raideis) 

Hechl  Spencer  &  Associates,  Inc  JForSoothem  California  Rapid  Transit  Dislnct) . 

Hechl  Spencer  i  Associates  (Fa  traditional  Industries.  Inc) 

Hecht  Spencer  i  Associates.  Inc  (ForWestem  Groweis  Assooabon) 

Bixby  Ranch  Co 

Boy  Scxxits  of  America 

Brown  &  Williamson  Tobacco  Cocp „ 

BATUS.  Inc 

CSX  Corporation „ 

Great  Western  Financial  Cop 

Haimer  Eyring 

Hong  toig  Trade  Development  Council 

Los  Angeles  Raiders — . - 

Maiwais  Steel  Co 


300.00 
2,480.00 

873.00 
1,000.00 


500.00 
50000 
2.00000 
1,00000 
500.00 
SOOA) 
290.00 

ijao.oo 

■■"250LOO 


113.01 
160.50 


37151 

isdob 


9686 
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OgamzalKKi  (x  Individual  Filrng 


Employe! /a«nt 


Receipts 


Do.. 
Do.. 

Do  . 
Do.. 


Heitwl  K  Hcddn,  1350  N«w  Yort  A»e   MW,  #900  WasDingtor,  K  20005 

Ijy  HaJund,  2030  M  Si ,  NW  Waslimgtofl,  OC  20036 

Mam  G  Heesm,  1725  K  SI.  NW  #501  Was/imglm,  DC  20006 

EiHnnl  D  HtHanan.  1019  m  Si.  NW.  I>cii«iaise  #1  Waslwigton.  OC  20036 

Do 

Do - 

Do 

Do 

Wwi  Heftiw.  1957  E  Strtel.  NW  Waslwigton.  DC  20006 -. 

WW  F  Heihnao  80?  tone  A«e   SW  WasHinglon,  DC  20023 ~. 

Rotetl  M  heme  1/01  Ptimsytvatiia  »«,  NW  #900  Wasliinelon,  OC  20006 

Scott  f  Heisel.  735  N  Watei  Stteel   #908  Milwaukee,  Wl  53202-4105 - 

Hetavlei  tosn  Intemataul,  1619  Duke  Street  hamlfM  V*  22311 

Ricluid  L  Hetwege.  1225  letterai  Davis  Highway,  #402  Aflington,  V*  22202 

DeWitt  F  HHm  Ji ,  155  fast  44  St  New  York,  NY  100 ;'   

Edwart  *  HHme,  444  N  Capitol  Street,  #526  Wastimgton,  OC  20001 

Nancy  Gmn  Heine.  Bo«  723  Waslwiglon  Grove.  MO  20880 

Suzanne  C  Helmck,  One  Nationwide  Ftaia  Columtxis.  CM  43216 

nwmas  M  Helsctier   1101  l/tti  SI,  NW   #604  Washinglon,  DC  20036 

Mike  0  Helton,  Kentucky  Petroleum  Council  305  Ann  SI .  #403  Frankloft,  KY  40601.. 
Carol  C  Henderson.  110  Maryland  Ave  ,  NF,  #101,  Boi  54  Washinslon,  OC  20002  .... 
Leonard  N  Henderw.  1615 1  SI ,  NW  #1210  WasDington,  OC  20036 


Ricliart  Dean  Henderaw,  1320  Braddock  Place.  Suite  #720  Aleiandria  VA  22314.. 

Kattileen  HendeisonWHyte,  1625  Eye  Si,  NW  #500  Washingtoo  OC  20006 

Karen  H(n*icks.  1319  F  Street,  NW.  #604  Washington  DC  20004 

C  Dayle  Herangton.  2000  PennsyNama  Ave .  NW,  #6200  Wasliington.  DC  20006... 

Geage  F  Hennnkus  )r,  201  N  Wasliington  Si  Aleundria,  VA  22314 

Wm  Hugli  Henry,  1735  Eye  St ,  NW,  #814  Wasliington,  K  20006 

LeAnn  Hensdie   1455  PemisyVania  Ave ,  NW,  #525  Was^lngton  OC  20004 

Michael  I  Henson  #03960^54  PO  8o»  1000  Tallahassee  ft  32301 

Oiartone  W  Hertert,  555  New  Jersey  Avenue.  NW,  #255  Washinslon,  OC  20001.. 

M  tyn  Herat,  1776  Eye  Street,  NW,  #1000  Washington,  OC  20006 

WiHiam  Hermelin  2215  Conslilulion  Ave  NW  Waslwigton  OC  20037 

Caltwne  L  Heron,  1600  M  SI ,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 


Heron  Burcliette  Ructert  t,  Rothwell,  1025  Thomas  lelterson  St ,  NW.  #700  Washington.  DC  20007.. 

Do 

Rictiart)  A  Herrett.  1600  M  SI.  NW  #702  Washington  OC  20036 

Jo-Ann  T  Herrck.  1800  K  Street.  NW   #530  Washington  DC  30006 

Wilkani  G  Henold,  1111  19th  St,  NW,  #608  Washington  DC  20036 

M«sha  Hernlem.  1133  15th  Street,  NW,  #640  Washington.  OC  20005. 

John  A  Heslip.  PO  Boj  781  Herndoo,  VA  22070  

HeuHein  Inc  16  Munson  Road  Farmington.  O  06034-0388 

Dale  E  HeydUutt   1667  »  SI    NW,  #450  Washington,  DC  20006 

Oomta  HKks,  815  15lh  Si    NW,  #711  Washington,  DC  20O05  

Paul  I  Hcks  Rhode  Island  Petroleum  Assn  154  Francis  St  Providence.  Rl  02903 

Bartiata  I  Hiden  1101  16th  Street  NW  Washington  OC  20036 


I  Thomas  HiggiiOottam  One  Melton  Bank  Center   #3003  Pillstiurgh  PA  15256-0001.... 

lack  Lewis  High  Ir    2001  L  Street  NW   #1000  Washington,  DC  20036 

Wm  S  Hightower,  251  Florida  St,  #412  Baton  Rouge,  LA  70801    

CMton  T  HiUertey  Jr ,  1025  Connecticut  Ave ,  NW,  #507  Washington,  OC  20036 

Ame  R  Hill,  1101  Connecticut  Ave   NW,  #500  Washington  DC  20036 

Damian  P  HHI   1957  E  Street,  NW  Washington,  OC  20OC6  

GeraM  lerry  Hill,  6  Eieoitive  Par*  Drive  NE  Atlanta,  GA  30329 

J  EWred  Hill  Jr    600  Maryland  Ave   SW,  #603  Washington.  OC  20O24 

Patricia  Hill  1250  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 „... 

Rotert  B  HiH  2501  M  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20Cj;  

Shepatd  Wilham  Hill  11003  Burywood  Lane  Reston,  VA  22094      

Hiomas  M  Hill  1725  M  SI,  NW,  #1100  Washington,  OC  20036-4502 

Edward  Joseph  Hillinjs.  1020  16th  Slieet  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

John  L  Hills,  Rt   1   Bo«  645  Purcellville,  VA  22132    

Cynthia  Hilton,  1730  Rhode  Island  Ave,  NW  Washinglon,  DC  20036 

John  M  Himmetwg.  888  17lh  Street,  NW,  #900  Washington,  OC  20006 

Do 


Grace  L  Hinchman  1331  Pennsylvania  Ave ,  NW,  #600  2  Washington.  K  20004 

Rk*  Hmd,  215  Pennsylvama  Avenue  SE  Washington,  DC  20003      „.. 

Roteft  A  Hirsch.  1320  Braddock  Place,  #720  Alexandria  VA  22314 _ 

Kenneth  Hoagland,  200C  K  SI    NW,  ath  Floor  Washington  OC  20006 

Lawrence  S  HoOart,  2301  M  St    NW  #30C  Washington  OC  20037 

Hottis  Straus  Dean  t  W*)e(.  1819  H  St ,  NW  #800  Washington  DC  20006 

Do - - 


■l. 

Dt.. 

Do.. 
Do.. 


Karen  I  Hobert.  2030  M  St ,  NW  WashmWin,  DC  20036 

Scott  Hodes,  180  North  La  Sane  SI    #3800  Chicago,  IL  60601 

Ann  C  Hodges,  500  E  Str«t,  SW,  #920  Washington,  DC  20024  

Sen  0  Holer,  50  F  Street.  NW,  #900  Washmgtx,  OC  20001 

Irvm  A  HotI,  20  N  Live  Oak  Rd  Hilton  Head  Island,  SC  29928 

Gail  Holtman,  1225  Eye  SI,  NW  #1100  Washington.  OC  20005 

VMiani  L  Hotlman.  516  First  Street,  SE  Washmgton,  DC  20003 

F  Nordy  Holtmann  and  Assoc.  Inc.  400  N  Capitol  SI ,  NW,  #327  Washington.  DC  20001 . 

Do 

Do 

Do 

BziMi  Ho(ai.  1133  19ll«  S» ,  NW  Washinglon.  K  20036 

Hogan  t  Hanson.  555  13th  St ,  NW  Washington  X  20004-1109 

Do.!..i.;i;;;i;;;i;;;;;;;;i-;;;.;!!;;;;;;.;....;i;.i!!;!!;;-;~-i™Zizz!iZ- 


(■■-. 

Dt_ 
Do- 
Bi- 
Dt.„ 
Od.. 
Do... 
Do... 
Do- 
D(.. 
Oo- 
0».. 
Oi.. 
Do- 
Oa- 
Dt- 
Dt- 
Oo„ 
Di„ 


Southern  Calilornia  Rapiil  Transit  Otstnct .. 

Texas  Oinical  Latxiralories,  Inc 

TradilKmal  Industries,  Inc 

Western  Growers  Assaialnn 

International  Franchise  Assn 

Common  Cause  

Association  of  National  Advertisers,  Inc 

Chicago  Board  Options  E<change 

Ductile  Iron  Pipe  Research  Assn 

Har;a  Engineering  Co    

Renewable  Fuel  Association 

Sealaska  Corp 


Associated  General  Contractors  ol  Ameiica 

Disabled  American  Veterans 

E  I  du  Pont  de  Nemours  t,  Co 

Ameron  Malting  Barley  Assn,  Inc 


Smiths  Industries -., 

Association  ol  National  Advertisers.  Inc 

Alliance  lor  Acid  Ram  Control    , 

Weil  S  Howe  Inc  iloi  Champlain  Pipeline  Co) ., 

Nationwide  Insurance  Co „., 

Monsanio  Co „ , 

American  Petroleum  Instilute 

American  Library  Assn 


Metiopolilan  Lite  Insurance  Co  

Private  Truck  Council  ol  America,  Inc , 

Kelchum  Public  Relations  (ForOrmet  Corpontnns) . 

Association  ol  Junior  Leagues,  Inc    

Chicago  Mercantile  Exchange 

Retired  Officers  Assn 

McOermott,  Inc    _ 

RJR  Nabisco  Inc 


Vern  Clark  i  Associates.  Inc 

BP  America,  Inc „., 

Ameiican  Pharmaceutical  Assn 

Investment  Company  Institute , 

Badger  Pipeline 

Yamaichi  International  (Amenca),  he 

ICI  Americas,  Inc 

lesoro  Petroleum  Corp 

Institute  ol  Electrical  &  Electronics  Engineers- 
American  Logistics  Assn     

National  Concrete  Masonry  Assn 


American  Electric  Power  Service  Corp 

Americans  loi  Democratic  Action 

American  Petroleum  Institute 

National  Soil  Onnk  Assn 

Mellon  Bank  N  A .  et  al 

Unisys  Corp 

Louisiana-Pacilc  Corp „ 

Ashland  Oil.  Inc 

Kids  Proiect 

Associated  General  Contractors  of  America... 

Amoco  Corporation 

UBA  inc  

American  Paper  Institute,  Inc 

Chemical  Manulactuiers  Assn.  Inc 

Rockwell  Inlernalional  Corp 

Pacilic  Gas  S  Electric  Co 

Enron  Corp       

Sundstrand  CorporatKin  

National  SoM  Wastes  Management  Assn 

Florida  Fruit  S  Vegetable  Assn 

ftorida  Tomato  Eictiange 

Digital  Equipment  Corp   

US  Public  Interest  Research  Group , 

National  Private  Trucking  Assn     

National  Comm  to  Preserve  Social  Secunty.., 

American  Public  Power  Assn , 

Alaska  Legal  Services  Corp _, 

Aroostook  Band  of  Micmacs ~ 

Menominee  Indian  Tribe _ 

Nalwial  Indian  Education  Assn 

Pueblo  «  Cahili 

Seminole  Trite  ol  Florida 

Spokane  Legal  Services  Cenln 

Common  Cause       

Investment  Company  Institute 

Aircralt  Owners  and  Pitols  Assn  , 


1,000.00 


12.551.26 


1,000.00 


12,000.00 
3.000.00 
23,000.00 


21,27320 

40  80 
67500 


National  Council  of  Farmer  CooperatMS.... 

US  Cane  Sugar  Reliners'  Assn 

Handgun  Control,  Inc    

American  University  ol  Beirut  

Archer  Daniels  Midland  Company 

Coca-Cola  Company      

Marine  Engineers  Beneficial  Assn 

Wilmorile  Inc   

MCI  Communications  Corp 

American  Physical  Therapy  Assn 

Amgen,  Inc    

Caremark  Homecare,  Inc  . 


Coalition  of  American  Steel  Using  Manufactufeis .. 

CH2M  Hill  

Dianon  Systems  Inc 

Freightliner  Corp 

Glasrock  Home  Health  Care,  hic 

Manutacturers  Hanover  Trust  Co 

Marion  Laboratories,  Inc 

May  Department  Stores  Co.. 


Mercedes-Benz  ol  North  AmerKa,  IK 

Mercy  Medical  Center 

Mutual  Life  insurance  Co  ol  New  York 

National  Hospice  Organization    

National  Telecommunications  Network 

Ontario  Ministry  of  Industry,  Trade  &  Tectnobgy 

Payload  Systems,  Inc _. 

Schering  Ptough  Corp    

Soltware  Co  Task  Force  on  Foreign  Mattiet  Penetration.. 

SouthernNet.  Inc 

Time»  Corporation 


1.587  36 

7.75125 

600  00 


Expenditures 


1,50000 
1,185.00 
1,000.00 


4,250.00 


8.333  50 
7.700  00 
1.19O00 


97500 


600.00 


15,000.00 
1.50000 


17.250.00 
182.65 


420,00 
14.42 


7.12500 
2.000.00 
13,749.99 


2,00000 


400.00 
17.36016 

95588 
7.50000 

256.50 

200.00 
3,000.00 
1.500.00 
17,500.00 
5,094  86 


2,795.00 
50000 
330.00 
500.00 

1,00000 
520.00 


2,000.00 
19000 
6,13374 
15,137.37 
8,000.00 


10407.68 
11.856.00 


7,000.00 
1,40375 


175.00 
5.565.00 


81750 


15375 
2,868.75 


2.000.00 


319.02 


16,513.00 


7440 
381,49 


41869 
2,344  56 


615.00 


1.38104 
94,42 


1.87359 


2.63 
1230 


20015 

14915 

8.418.66 

61790 


100.00 


1,020.00 


17,792.99 


461.89 
3,357.46 


16150 


56.01 


15.90 


750 
50.05 


15,90 
18440 


46180 


2,060.59 


609.25 
35.00 


5,397  29 


457,00 


595.45 


[xeenditures 

1 

) 

) 

) 
1 

319.02 

1 

16.51300 

i 

1 

7440 
381,49 

]" 
1 

418  69 
2,344  56 

1 

3 

615.00 

f) 

1.381  04 
94  42 

D 

1,87359 

D 

n" 

263 

1230 

0 

o' 

5 

20015 

149  15 

8,418  66 

61790 

0 
? 

100.00 

0 

n 

1,020,00 

9 

17,792,99 

n 

0 

e 

8 

46189 
3.357.46 

n 

0 
0 

16150 

0 

0 
6 



0 

56.01 

K) 
10 
K) 
10 

15.90 

m 

50.05 

10 

0 
4 
7 

15.90 
184  40 

K) 
» 

46180 
i.'OM.M 

5 
K 

60925 
35.00 

■5,39729 

.... 





50 

75 

75 

45700 

595.45 
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Organization  or  Individual  Filing 


Employer/aent 


Receipt'. 


Upenditutes 


qq  I  Toyota  Motor  Sales  USA,  Inc 


Do.. 

Do 


Ptiilip  A  Hogue,  150  S  Waslimgton  St.  #403  Falls  Ctiurch,  VA  22046 

Richard  F  (Wilt.  1709  Ne*  York  Ave,  NW,  #801  Wasliington,  DC  20006 

William  I  Holaytet  1300  Connectol  Avenue,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

Bruce  t  Holbein,  111  Powdermill  Rd  (1)79)  Maynard,  MA  01754 ,• 

Philip  C  Holladay  Jr  1025  Connectol  Avenue,  NW,  #200  Washington,  DC  20036 
Holland  &  Hart,  1001  Pennsytvana  Ave,.  NW.  #310  Washington.  DC  20004 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Underwriters  at  Lloyds  London 

University  ct  Pennsylvania  , 


International  Technical  [loerlisc  Ltd 

US  League  ol  Savings  Institutions 

International  Assn  ol  Machinists  &  Anospact  Worters ., 

Digital  Equipment  Corp 

Shell  Oil  Co „ 

Citgo  Petroleum  Corp 

Citmoco  Services,  Inc „ , 

Council  lor  Solid  Waste  Solutmis „.. 

Grocery  Manufacturers  ol  America.  Int 

Southland  Corporation 


Ford  Motor  Co , 


(y, I  state  Street  Bank 

Holland  4  Knightr888l7tii'St.7NW'.'#900'washmgS^  |  General  Developmenl  Corp  .. 

Qp       "  :  Indian  River  Citrus  League., 

^ 7' 7 '"7      -'''"'-  ''"'  *™'K^"  Satellite  Corp 

Wendell  M  Holtoway^  Sl's  Connecticut  Ave ,  NW,  #900  Washington  DC  20006 

Holly  Corporation  2600  Diamond  ShamrKk  Tower  717  North  Harwood  Street  Dallas.  TX  75201 

Oiane  S  Holmes,  410  First  Street,  St  Washington,  DC  20003 :... 

Moses  D  Holmes  Jr ,  1201  16th  St ,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

E   V  Holt  Ir,  3138  North  lOth  St,  Arlington,  VA  22201  

Fred  H  Holt  119  Oronoco  Street  Box  1417  D50  Alexandria,  W  22313 

John  W  Holt  1001  Pennsylvania  Ave,  NW  Washington,  DC  20004 

John  F  Holt!  NJ  Petroleum  Council  150  West  State  Street  Trenton,  NJ 


Ameron  Nuclear  Energy  Coondl 

National  Education  Assn      

National  Assn  ol  Federal  Credit  Unions.. 
Animal  Health  Institute 


Home  Recording  Rights  Coalition,  PO  Bon  33576  1145  19th  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20033.. 

Billy  E  Hooper  1023 15th  Street  NW  3rd  lloor  Washington,  DC  20005 

Candice  Shy  Hooper,  1025  Connecticut  Ave,  NW,  #1014  Washintlon,  DC  20036 

Helen  Hooper  1785  Massachusetts  Avenue,  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

Lindsay  Hooper,  453  Ne*  Jersey  Ave,  SE  Washington,  DC  20003 

^'''"Z.-ZZ..^'.i..^. 

Karen  A  Hoover.  560  N  Si ,  SW.  Apt,  N-609  Washington.  DC  20024 

Mark  Hopkins  1925  h  Si ,  NW,  #M6  Washington,  DC  20006,, 


American  Council  ol  Lite  Insurance. 
American  Petroleum  Instilute 


Association  ol  American  Veterinary  Medical  Colleges 

Enserch  Corporation   _ 

National  Trust  lor  Historic  Preservation 

Winburn  VanScoyoc  s  Hooper  iForKKR)  

Winhurn  VanScoyoc  &  Hooper  i  For  Oppenheimet  &  Co.  he).. 

Winburn  VanScoyoc  s  Hooper  (For  Ptilcorp) 

American  Maritime  Officers  Service 

Alliance  to  Save  Energy , 


3.662  50  1 
75000 


4.88800 

8.55277 

21,00000 

50000 


6,103.34 


53.90 


1.946.S0 

500.00 

2.070.00 

2.490.00 


475.00 
3.155.25 


30.00 
350.00 


50,000.00 


5,570.00 
2,93660 
15,00000 
15,000.00 
11.750.00 


2,471.90 


432.87 
417.00 


4S.211.6S 


2,424.80 


"    nia  E  H^kins  1620  Eye  St    NW  #800  Washington,  IK  20006::::::::::..::::::::.: «  Stettmius  i  Wlister  (For  Great  Amerian  Br<«dcaslrng  Co) 

^  r^^  Taft  Stettinius  &  Hotlisler  1  For  Kings  tnlertamment  Co) 

5: :::,: I  Tan  Stenimus  S  Hollister  iFor  Telephone  &  Data  Systems,  Inc) 

,  Taft  Stettmius  f,  Hollister  iForWaid  Manufacturing  Co  Inc) 


iinsSurt«''H3riH'&'Part;MB'T6iiiSheerNWWaa^  j  Alaska  Joint  venture  Seafoods  Inc 

(v  I  Cook  Inlel  Land  Exchange,  Inc 

qJ :::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: i  tsiate  ot  neien  Haten 

Do 

Do 
Do 

Do 


Darnell  K  Horio,  600  Maryland  Ave,  SW,  #520  Washington.  DC  20024..„ _ 

Robert  Jack  Horn,  1990  M  St ,  NW  #480  Washington,  DC  20036 

Robert  Horvitz  1006  Poplar  Drive  Falls  Church  VA  22046 

Sarah  Hospodor   777  14th  St ,  NW  Washington,  DC  20005   

Thomas  B  House  1764  Old  Meadow  Lane  #350  Mclean,  VA  22102 

Jack  W  Houston  900  N  Hairslon  Road,  Suite  0  Stone  Mountain.  GA  30083 

Hoving  Group  910  17th  St,  NW   #318  Washington  DC  20006 

Gerald  M  Howard  National  Assn  ol  Home  Builders  15th  8,  M  SI,  NW  Washington.  DC  26005.. 

John  Howard  1615  H  Street  NW  Washington  DC  20062 

Robert  M  Howard,  815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  Washington,  DC  20006 

Roger  W  Howard  3;  53  f   Chestnut  Expressway  Springfield,  MO  65802 

Jonathan  Howe,  1200  18th  Street  NW,  #200  Washington  DC  20036 

Gary  Howell  1745  Jetleison  Davis  Highway  #605  Arlington,  VA  22202 

I  William  Howell  1801  K  St    NW  #12O0  Washington,  DC  20006 _ 

lames  P  Howell,  50  F  Street,  NW  #900  Washington  DC  20001    - 

Mary  Lynch  Howell  1090  Vermont  Ave   NW,  #1100  Washington,  DC  20005 

John  A  Howes  1016  isth  St ,  NW,  5th  Floor  Washington  DC  20036 

Clifford  T  Hewlett  Jr ,  1875  Eve  St ,  NW  #400  Washmgton,  DC  20006 

P,3ul  R  Huard   1331  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  NW,  #1500N  Washington.  DC  20004-1703 

lohn  J  Huber  2200  Mill  Road.  #600  Alexandria  VA  22314 — 

Walter  D  Huddleslon,  499  S  Capitol  Street,  SW,  #507  Washington,  DC  20003 


Grand  Trunk  Corp, 

Louisiana  Pacific  Coip 

Sale  T'avel  America 

United  Video      

GPU  Service  Corporation _ 

Detroit  Edison  Company 

Association  ol  North  American  Radio  CMb... 

National  Assn  of  Realtors     

American  Fro:en  food  Institute 

GA  Assn  ol  Petroleum  Retailers,  Inc 

Eagle-Picher  indusmes  Inc 

Western.Southern  Lite  Insurance 

National  Assn  cf  Home  Builders  ol  Hie  U.S. . 

US  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Ford  Motor  Co  

Burlington  Northern  Railroad _.. 

National  Business  Airctatt  Assn 

Texas  Instruments,  Inc 

International  Business  Machines  Corp 

National  Council  of  Farmer  Cooperatives 

Textron,  Inc        

Consumers  Power  Co „ 

Georgia  Pflcilic  Corp 

National  Assn  ot  Manufacturers     

Inlerslate  Truckkiad  Carriers  Conlerence., 


HechI  Spencer  &  Oglesby,  Inc  (For  Brown  t,  WiUiamson  TobKCO  Coip) ., 

.|  HechI  Spencer  i.  Oglesby,  Inc  (For  BATUS,  Inc) 

Fluor  Corporation 


3,992.50 


26S.00 


83.2S 
1.25000 


1.2SO.0O 
1.00000 
1.000.00 
63.65000 
10.20000 


30000 
1,866.90 


1,250.00 
30000 

11070 
1,41750 
1.50000 
6.00000 
4.30C.00 
2,000.00 


F  tty  Hudson.  1627  K  Street  NW  #300  Washmgton,  DC  20006 -... ,  ;  .   ,  ,  ^     .   ,  „  ,~„ 

Marcaret  Renken  Hudson  fiuO  Maryland  Avenue.  SW  #700  Washington,  DC  20024 „ ~ |  National  f»d  of  Independent  Business, 

S'ewart  Hudson   141/  16th  Street  NW  Washington  DC  20036-0001,  "' "" " 

Ihomas  H  Hudson,  PO  Box  2787  Baton  Rouge,  LA  70821 

Dc 

[;.ina  Hughes  122  C  Street.  NW.  4th  Fl  Washington.  DC  20001 

Gary  E  Hughes  100!  Pennsylvania  Ave,  NW  Washington,  DC  20004, 
Jjmes  R  Hughes,  ti?';  tilth  Si  NW,  #,'00  Washington,  DC  20036, 
Peter  W  Hughes  2000  K  Street,  NW,  #800  Washington,  DC  20006. 


Richard  H*  Hughes,  PO  Bo.  880  Vaiiey  Forge,  PA  19482 - Avje'  f'^K'S-  I™ 

Sharon  M  Hughes,  499  S  Capital  Street,  SW,  411  Washington.  DC  20003 - • -•■ |  Njt«ni>l  CouiKn 


National  Aiidliie  Feneration , 

Madison  Public  Affairs  Group,  Inc 

United  Gas  Pipe  line  Ccmpany 

ChiMrens  Defense  Fund 

American  Council  ol  Lile  Insurance.  Inc 

.  U  S  West.  Inc 

National  Comm  lo  Presetve  Social  Security.. 


Agncullural  Employers.. 


1717  Mam  Street,  Suite  2800  Dallas.  TX  75201.. 


Do 
Veslet  T,  Hughes  Jr . 

Wriliam  Hughes,  1023  ijth  Street:' NW:''#300'Washingtoii:'DC' 2^^  -......, 

C'lrdtll  W  Hull.  50  Beale  St ,  23rd  Fl  San  Francisco,  CA  94119 -. — 

Helen  P  Hull.  1111  19th  Street,  NW  #303  Wsshmgton,  DC  20036 

Bfit  Hulsey.  Sierra  Cub  MidwesI  Office  214  N  Henry  St—  Suite  203  Madison,  l»l  53703 
R  Ihwxiore  tlume,  1333  New  Hampshire  Ave    NW  Wr.hington.  DC  20036 

Gregory  A  Hunipiirey,  555  Sew  Jersey  Ave    NW  Washington,  DC  20001 — —. 

Margcl  Smiley  Hunwnrey,  li.=0  Connecticut  A.enue  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 _... 

Frances  A  Huiil  1400 'l6th  Street:  NW' Washington.  CC  20036 — - 

Frincis  M  Hunt,  1776  [ye  Street  ,  NW  Suite  575  Washinilon.  DC  20006 .-.., 

Harriet  Hunt-Burgess  116  New  Monlgomery  Street.  «th  Floot  San  Francisco  CA  94105 -. 

lame':  C  Hunter'  Vii'i  Pennsvlvama  Avenue.  NW  #300  Washington.  DC  20006 

Michael  M  Hunter  ISuO  M  St   NW  Washington.  DC  20036 -..- 

William  N  Hunter  ?!C4-A  Gallows  Road  Vienna,  VA  22180 

W  N  Hunter  i  Associates.  210:  A  Gallows  Road  Vienna.  VA  22180 , 

M:llon  F  Huntington.  Maine  Petroleum  Assn  283  Water  St.  Ajgusta.  Mf  04330 _; 

Hunlon  &  Wilwms.  2000  Pennsylvania  Ave,  NW  #9000  Washmgton,  DC  20036 „.... 

Ad»!e  M  Hurley  1  i2  Si  Clair  Ave ,  West,  #201  ioicnto.  Onlatio  Canada  M4V  2Y3 ......._.......- 

ficnald  A  Karst   3410  Groive.not  Lane  #?;0  Bcthesda  MD  20814 „ 

GecffieyB  HarwH;  i6h7  K  St    NW  #12!C  Wasnmp'on,  DC  20006 

Philip  A  Hulcninw,  490  lEntanl  Pta;?,  #7204  Washington  DC  20024 

Sj/arne  C.  Hulchman.  Sij5  ij'h  Street  NW,  Suite  IIM  Washington.  DC  i'-'iii 

James  L  Holchisoo.  26«  Madison  Avenue  New  Vurk  NY  l':016 

Kxen  Huichison  i;25KSi'B;i  NW  #f01  Washington,  OC  20006 

H-itn-i  C  H'4t:.-n  ll'U  ly  5lr-:«t  SW  Wa-.hmRton  DC  20005 ....,.— ~ 

Randy  Hu»a.  i3.-' M  St   NW  Wa>ninnon  X  ;iJw6 ,„„„-.._ 

B  F  Hyde  Tennessee  Petroleum  '.'uiui  ill  7"i  Avenue.  North.  4th  H  Naslwae,  iHiiiiS ... 

Cjry  Hymti,  401  3ist  Str^.t.  NW  Waihtfigitm.  DC  2LiO! .-. 


.1  Synitielic  Otia-iic  Chemical  Manufacturers  Assn.  Inc.. 
iMrs  H  t  Butt - 


i  Holly  Corp  . 
Sam-ons  tnlerprises.  Inc .. 


.„„ _.. [  Nat^^a'  Assn  cl  FcOetal  Velerinariai* — . 

„.„._ (  Bec'I'-i  Group,  Inc — — — 

'_ . „..^^„.^ I  Sc-j'-iein  i^itotnia  Edison  Company 

":":.r:,:™.:::::::::: ::!  Bev?-"nee  ?.  Diamond,  pc.  (Fw-padhc  C'jniop  -  im).. 

:::..:.::...v —l  (**«««*  Fooo  processors  ano  tigiodefs  Otgjniration.. 


Smf  ican  Fi!  3I  Teachers 

Koteen  K  Nait-sim  iFnr  t^'Ufn.  Inci-. 


,.'  Koieen  K  Ui'-M  (Fo:  Teietilione  &  SlU  Syslens.  tac).. 

.,  Naiicral  WrWi,re  Fedeiainn 

I  Dn*  ivmol  Co — ■ 

.,  Iius!  's  Publi  lands - 

.„_.  CkV  1.:'-  !nc 

::r.:i  inter.i<,!-'.n,i  telephone  i.  Teiepaph  CorpoiJlio* „. 

.]  W  N  ffu.iiei  li  AiSOCJles „ 


is.ooo.n 

3,4D1.7S 
3.834.08 


S82S1 
30.00 


7400 


15.44377 
109.40 


500 
1.66344 


280.00 
6.99800 


77.50 
30000 


2.887i9 


2.000  00  1 
3.348.00 


70000 


68  50 


100  00 


:  Ameo  'u  ■■-'•nmm  lnstil«li.„ — ..-. 

■ .-  itc  insMule _».—._ 

■:     ,'     .:''  l(?!>ling  Cii . 

-  ■      4-aiiiw  en  Afifl  Ran 

Vedicai  Caie  h  Review  Assn 

,   •  .-t-.i-n  !'*  America  inc 

V-'      .-  ^--warv!  ■lliiipwies  o<  Ameiica- 

;  ,  ■■. --r  1^.,  Iclule   Inc 

'•■ ,:;  n.V  AjvMIISHS    IHC 

V     .  ■,  Manulaciuiinf  Co 


4794  1 

"'U25«i'' 
31647 
481,25 

-—■■■-■ 


539,4?  i, 

500.00 

3  928  00 

h5.50 

800  00  I 
2.000.00  ).. 

~'nui\ 

6,235.00  I 

i.aoooo ;.. 

SGO,0S| 


2,012.01 


1.50000 
300  73 
48125 

■"WOflO 


5,49600 

3.C53  72 
54  10 
47  00 


2,0J0OO 

1.270  72 

41334 


1,464  70 


.    ■  --i.^um  InsltuH! 
Miu«;li!ii,  mc  iForAmercan  Baniiers  Assnj,, 


seoAO.. 


i.>;.:  .1 


3«»(x; 


9688 
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Ogimntiai  «  IndmOtiat  Filing 


Di- 
Bl- 
Ik. 
Ol.. 
Oi.. 

k.. 
k.. 
b.. 
k.. 
k- 
k. 
k~ 
k.. 

Do 

Do.. 
ID 


H«iies  Jr.  1331  RB«o»t»»iu  Ave.  NW  Washngtor.  DC  200M „ 

Bian  M  Hyps.  2215  CoBsMutm  turn*.  NW  Washnwton.  K  20037 

J  Mtam  ttort.  1050  Connectail  tut..  NW.  #760  Wastagtoo,  DC  20036 

Rctatl  H  ttort,  499  S.  CuM  SI .  SW.  #520  Washngton.  K  20003 

tan  J  M.  1155  ComiKtiort  Aw.  NW  Washmgtor.  K  20036 - 

Rns  H  %tfn.  PO  Bo>  3556  WasKngton.  DC  20007 

Cattaraie  L.  Inms.  1112  16lti  Street.  NW.  #210  Waslimgton.  DC  20036 

W^BidBit  Oat]  CamnncatioRS  Manitactixen  Assn.  c/o  Squire  Sanders  i  Dempsey  1201  Pennsytvania  Ave.  NW 
WaskiiVlon.  DC  20004. 

Meptntait  lubncant  Mamitactinrs  Assn.  1055  Thomas  Jefferson  Street  NW  Wasliington,  DC  20007 

Mutnal  Bmedmkio  Assn.  1625  «  Street.  NW.  #1100  Washington.  DC  20006 _.., 

MEtnri  Ge  ClanM  iRstitute.  Inc.  1707  L  St .  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 _ , 

MEtnal  Itiidi  Assocatm.  1750  K  Street.  NW.  #210  Washington,  DC  20006 

MBStnal  Uim  fciartmoil.  AROO.  815  16lh  St .  NW,  #301  Washington,  DC  20006 

Mart  Fonwli  Council.  5775  PeachtretDunMOdy  Rd .  #500-0  Atlanta.  GA  30342 

Oaries  L  mt  1850  III  Street.  NW.  #600  Washmgton.  DC  20036 

EtfMi  I  C  Ing.  2000  Pereisylvana  Ave    NW.  #7400  Washington.  DC  21X106 

Do 

Do — 

CtolB  W  kipani.  305  C  SIreel.  Nt.  #309  WaMigton.  DC  20002 

\  I  Ingrsn.  1801  K  Sirert.  NW.  #1200  Washngton.  DC  20006 
1412  16th  SI .  NW  Washngton.  DC  20036-110 


^i-mx. 


Doit  Mde« 

lAte  of  Menutniri  Bankers.  East  BuMng.  4lh  Floor  280  Park  Ave  New  York.  NY  10O17.. 

kchliite  of  Menutnnal  Container  lessors.  Bedford  Consultants  BuMng  Box  605  Bedford  NY  10506 

Menotnnif  Mnsers  Inc.  1800  M  Street.  NW  Washmgton.  DC  20036 

Memaloi^  Assn  of  Bnife  Strict  t  Omamental  Iron  Wkis.  1750  New  York  Ave .  NW  Washington,  K  20006.. 

Menmmiaf  Assn  of  Madinsls  i  Henxxaa  Workers,  1300  Connecticiil  Ave ,  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

imengtnul  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters,  h  Louisiana  Ave .  NW  Washington.  DC  20001 

IntBiialnwf  Conanncatais  Industries  Assn,  3150  Sfmng  St  Fairtu.  VA  22031 

Mtnatmal  CohdI  of  Shnam  Centers.  665  Fifth  Ave  New  York.  NY  10022 

I  Lontstotmen's  Assi.  AFl-OO.  17  Battery  Place.  #  1 500  New  York.  NY  10004 

I  Taacab  Assn.  3«49  Farragut  Avenue  toismgton.  MD  20895 

I  Unor,  of  Bnddiyers  t  AM  Craftsmen.  815  I5lh  SI .  NW  Washington,  DC  20005 

mesHnent  Company  bismute.  1600  M  St .  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

Peter  A  kMno.  815  Connecticut  Aw ,  NW  Washington.  DC  20006 

Uhy  0  Ireland.  1600  M  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

Ooifes  C  InoBS.  2200  Mi  Rd  Alejundna.  VA  22314   

Thomas  L  limen.  PO  Boi  119  Mauniee.  OH  43537 

ton  Ore  lessors  Assn.  Inc.  W-2081  Fnl  National  Bant  BIdg  Samt  Paul.  MN  55101 

Wban  lotiert  Irvm.  1400  16lh  Street.  NW  Washington.  K  20036 

bka  tnm.  1620  Eye  Street.  NW.  #1000  Washington.  DC  2O0O6 

IMw  A  Isokait.  1957  E  St.  NW  Washington.  DC  20006 

I«ns  mits  I  Barker.  CMd.  1700  Pemisyhiania  Aw.  NW.  #600  WastMigton.  DC  20006 „ 

Do 

taneth  H  Nnshrta.  29400  Lakeland  Boulevard  Wictlifte.  OH  44092  

■  Dmemm  of  Miaia.  Inc.  730  Century  BIdg  36  S  Pennsyhiania  St  Indianaiiolis.  IN  46204 

»ITll»CT.  1350  OU  Baystare  Hnhway.  #750  Burtngame.  CA  94010 

Dennts  J  Jacknan.  1850  II  Street,  NW.  #1195  Washmgton.  DC  20006 

Botby  J  Jackson.  1920  N  Street.  NW  Washmgton.  DC  20036 

Okarles  R  Jackson.  225  North  Washmgton  Street  Aleundria.  VA  22314 „ 

Gkm  lickaai.  555  13th  Street.  NW.  #300  West  Washmslon,  DC  20004 

Ma  Jackan.  2626  PennsylvaM  Aw.  NW  Washmgton.  DC  20037 _ 

IMItam  P  Ixkson  Ir ,  Jadison  (  Jessm,  PC  3426  N  Washmgton  Boulevard  Arhngton,  VA  22201 

Skdai  Jaate.  1771  N  Street,  NW  Washmfon,  K  20036 _.. 

t  A  laaki  t  Assooales,  Inc,  777  14th  St,  NW,  #666  Washington.  DC  20005 

Daal  L  Jafte.  1725  It  StreH.  NW,  #601  Washmgton,  DC  20006 

JifIt  Sntfer  Rait  i  Hener,  PC,  1800  Fnt  Natmal  BuMng  Detint.  Ml  48226 

Ednd  L  Jaflee.  1730  Rhode  Island  Awnue.  NW.  #713  Washmgton.  DC  20036 

Oarfa  James.  Boi  17407  Dite  Airport  Washmjton,  X  20041 

Jerry  James,  816  Conrnss  Aw,  #501  Aushn.  fit  78701 

Jam  at  Boliei  »  Gmtiy.  PO  Boi  4269  Kodak.  All  99615 

Japn  Eonnc  Institute  of  Amenca.  1000  Connecticut  Aw.  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

Japaiea  Miercan  Otuens  Le»e,  1765  Sutter  Street  San  Franascs,  CA  94115 

Josepli  J  Japoy,  5025  Wisansm  Aw,  NW  Washnfton,  DC  20016 

■are  R  Jartman,  c/o  UNC  Incorporated  175  Aitaral  Cochrane  Dnw  Amupoks,  MO  21401 

Jerry  J  Jasaounki.  1331  Pemsyhiana  Aw,  NW,  #1500  N  Washmgton.  DC  20004-1703 

Jric  A  JjwmKk.  413  North  Lee  St  PO  Bo<  1417-049  AJeianku.  VA  22313 

JelonMkJIanis  MenabMl.  Inc.  513  Captol  Court.  NE.  #300  Washmgton,  DC  20002 

Do 

0> 


k.. 
k.. 
k.. 
k.. 
k. 
k_ 
k- 
k.. 
Do. 


I  S  Jenctes.  Sole  300  1710  Rhode  Island  Aw .  NW  Washington.  DC  20036.. 

M)  Jattes.  1025  Comectnt  Awnue.  NW  Washmeton.  K  20036 

tmm  t  Bbd  21  Dmonl  Cnle,  NW  Washngton.  DC  20036 

to 

k 


k. 
k.. 
k. 
k. 
k- 
k- 
k„ 
k.. 
to., 
to.. 


Carte  P  Jmvi.  7tl2 1»  SMU.  M*  Naslin|ln.  DC  20012 

Imm  C  Jmmics.  901  31st  Street.  NW  Washngton.  DC  20007  

HMcyK  Jesxli.  1331  Pennylyana  Aw .  NW.  #  720  Washngton.  K  20004 . 


Emptoyer/Oienl 


Hill  t  Knowlton.  Inc  (For  Anglo  American  Auto  Auctions  lnc| 

Hill  i  Knowlton,  Inc  (For  Asarco  Inc) 

Hill  i  Knowlton.  Inc  (For  Association  lor  the  Advancement  of  Human  Rights).. 

Hill  t  Knowlton,  Inc  (For  Budd  Company) 

Hill  t  Knowlton,  Inc  (For  Church  ol  Scientology  International) 

Hill  i  Knowlton,  Inc  (For  Colonial  Williamsburg) 

Hill  &  Knowlton,  Inc  (For  Hitachi  America,  ltd) 

Hill  i  Knowlton,  Inc  (For  Hoopa  Valley  Business  Council) 

Hill  t  Knowlton,  Inc  (ForHTB  Corporation) 

HiH  t  Knowlton,  Inc  (FoiNewmonI  Mining  Corp) 

Hii:  t  Knowlton,  Inc  (FoiPalm  Oil  Registration  i  Authonty) _ 

Hill  t  Knowlton,  Inc  (For  Panhandle  Eastern  Corp) 

Hill  i  Knowlton,  Inc  (For  Republic  ol  Turkey) 

Hill  i  Knowlton  Inc  (ForRyiei  Systems  Inc) 

Hill  t  Knowlton,  Inc  (For  Shaklee  Corporation) 

HiH  I  Knowlton,  Inc  (FoiStroh  Brevwry  Co) „ „ „... 

National  Broadcasting  Co,  Inc 

American  Pharmaceutical  Assn 

Unocal  Corporation 

AAI  Corporation 

Waste  Management.  Inc 

American  Meat  Institute _ „ 

Braun  t  Company 


Toyota  Motor  Sales,  USA,  Inc ., 
C  Brewer  I  Company,  Ltd.. 


Kamehameha  Schools/Estate  of  Bemice  P.  Bisliap.. 

U  S  Windpower,  Inc 

SKC  i  Associates 

IBM  Corp 

National  WikHile  Federation „. 


Embassy  of  Turkey.., 


ford  Motor  Co 

Investment  Co  Institute 

American  Movers  Conference .. 
Andersons , 


National  WMile  Federation , 

Motor  Vehicle  Manufacturers  Assn  ol  the  U  S,.  Inc...., 

Associated  General  Contractors  ol  America 

American  Tentile  Manutacturers  Institute,  Inc 

Emptoyee  Retocatwn  Counal 

lubrizol  Corp 

Reese  Communicalions  Cos  (lor  Philip  Morris,  USA) , 

American  Comm  lor  Vietnam  Claims  Justice 

Schermg  Pkxigli  Corp 

American  Mining  Congress 

Non  Commissioned  Oflicers  Assn  ol  the  USA 

Interstate  Natural  Gas  Assn  ol  America 

National  Telephone  Cooperatiw  Assn 

Osborne  Truck  Line,  Inc,  el  al 

National  Assn  ol  Broadcasters 

National  Cooperative  Bank  

Association  ol  National  Advertisers,  Inc. 


PPG  Industries,  Inc 

American  Newspaper  Publishers  Assn.. 

ATC-OayOesta  Communicalions 

Ok)  Haitxx  Nalwe  Corp  


Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  AFl-CIO 

UNC.  Inc 

National  Assn  ol  Manutacturers 

National  Assn  ol  Cham  Drug  Stores,  Inc.. 

Aeroiel -General  Corp _ 

Garber  International  Assooales,  Inc 

Hazefline  Corp  

ISC  Defense  S  Space  Group 

John  Deere  lechnotogies,  Inc 

Utton  Data  Systems 

LTV  Defense  i  Space  Co 

McDonnell  Douglas  Corp _. 

Piasecki  Airaafi  Corp 

Pratt  i  Whitney  Group 

Raytheon  Corp 

Spartan  Electronics  Corp 

Abbott  laboratories 


Health  Insurance  Assn  of  America,  Inc 

Adheswe  t  Sealant  Counal.  Inc 

American  Assn  of  Electromyography  i  Electrodiagonosts.. 

American  Dental  Assistants  /esn 

American  Dental  Trade  Assn 

American  Diabetes  Assn 

American  Film  Markehng  Assn „ 

American  S«  lor  Cataract  t  Refraclwe  Surgent 

Auto  Glass  Industry  Comm 

Cable  TV  Admm  t  Marketing  Society,  Inc 

Dental  GoM  Institute 

International  Soc  lor  Hybrid  Microelectronics 

MQ  Communications  Corp 

National  Glass  Association 

Amencan  Academy  ol  Nurst  I 

HiH  h  Knowlton.  Inc 

Mram  Walker  i  Sons.  Inc 


Receipts 


150.00 


100.00 
1.500.00 


1.000.00 
500.00 


318.75 
81200 


9900 
1.21000 


26.691.67 


18.487  35 

"'i'mM 


1,000.00 

2,500.00 
33996 


218.750.00 
11,708.55 


317,344  00 


2,22500 

"mod 


6,91953 
230.28 
60.00 


9.00000 
9.600  00 
I.IOO.OO 


7.900.00 
1.00000 
5,000.00 
U20.00 
2.500.00 
15.000.00 


1.500.00 


24.26500 
1.446.00 


2.000.00 


75.00 
75.00 
75.00 
100.00 
85.00 
50.00 


100.00 
50.00 


100.00 

■5,000.00 


5.115.00 


Enpenditures 


708.62 
438.00 


1,21000 


26,691.67 


18,487  35 
i'54.03 


350.00 


16.32983 
22.508.55 
31,196,80 
65,946.12 
4,858  00 


60,754  92 


10.499.51 

55,462.69 

1.145.18 


12.665.66 


103  22 

7.68000 

58600 


18,113.41 


560.41 

1,620.00 

798.90 


244  23 


12.01831 
1.446.00 


230.00 


Eipenttures 

) 

1 

J\ 

) 

™ 

s" 

70862 

3 

43800 

1 

J 

1.21000 

7 

26.69167 

5 

18,487  35 

J 

154.03 

J 

J 

fi 

350  00 

D 
5 

o" 

16.32983 
22.50855 
31.196  80 
65.946,12 
4.358  00 

b" 

60.754  92 

io'4'99  51 

55.462.69 
1.14518 

D 

3 

12.66566 

[) 

0 

1 
0 

103  22 

7.68000 

58600 

0 

n 

18.11341 

0 
0 
0 
0 

560  41 

1.620  00 

79890 

0 

244  23 

0 
0 

12.01831 
1.44600 

n 

n 

n 

n 

0 

0 

fl 

fl 

fl 

fl 

0 

» 
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Ofgani^atnit  w  Individiul  Filing 


Jet  Inc.  1100  Huntington  Building  Cleveland.  OH  44115 

Charles  B  Jiggetts.  1331  Pennsy^anla  Ave .  NW.  #1300  North  Washington.  DC  20004.. 
Calvin  P  Johnson,  815  16th  Street,  NW  Washinttoo.  DC  20006.. 


Carl  T  Winsoo  1235  Jettetson  Davis  Highway  Crystal  Gateway  #\.  Suite  501  Artington.  VA  22202.. 

Jane  Leooard  Johnson.  PO  Box  19109  Greenstwo,  NC  27419 

Jess  Johnson  Jt.  4198  Roberts  Pt  Circle  Sarasota.  FL  34242 

Joel  I  Johnson.  122  C  St .  NW.  #740  Washington.  DC  20001 

John  W  Johnson.  PO  Box  35106  Minneapolis.  MN  55435 

Kennetli  A,  Johnson.  4524  Hillslloro  Ave  Nortli  New  Hope.  MN  55428 -. 

Mark  R  Johnson.  1667  K  Street.  NW,  #350  Washington,  DC  20006 

Nancie  S  Johnson,  1701  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  NW.  #900  Washington.  DC  20006 

Rady  A  Johnson  200  East  Randolph  Drive  PO  Box  87703  Chicago.  11  60680-9978 -. 

Richard  W  Johnson  Jr.  225  N  Wastimgton  Street  Alexandria,  VA  22314 

Stanley  L  Johnson.  5344  29th  SI ,  NW  Washington,  DC  20015 

Susan  [  Johnson,  633  PennsyWania  Ave ,  NW,  #600  Washington.  X  20004 

David  A  Johnston.  1957  E  St .  NW  Washington.  DC  20006 

George  A  Johnston.  2000  K  SI.  NW,  8th  Poor  Washington,  DC  20006 

James  D  Johnston,  1660  L  St,  NW,  #401  Washington,  DC  20036., 


Johnston  Barton  PrKtoi  Swedlaw  &  Naif,  1100  Park  Place  Tower  Birmingham,  Al  35203.. 

Mary  K,  Jolly,  1600  Rhode  Island  Ave,  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

Hettiert  A  JotoviU.  7531  Setago  Road  Bethesda.  MD  20817 „. 

Belva  W  Jones,  1101  15th  St.  NW.  #202  Washington.  DC  20005 

Ernest  W  Jones  Jr.  1957  E  SI,  NW  Washington.  DC  20006 

Gerald  R  Jones.  2001  I  Street.  NW.  #1000  Washington.  DC  20036 

James  E  Jones  Jr .  1315  Albriton  Drive  Dayton.  OH  45408 

Randall  T  Jones.  50  F  Street.  NW.  #900  Washington.  DC  20001 

T  Lawrence  Jones.  2000  Pennsylvania  Ave ,  NW,  #9000  Washington,  DC  20006 , 

Theodore  L,  Jones,  412  First  St.  SE,  #60  Washington,  DC  20003 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do - 

Do - 

Do 

Wiley  N  Jones.  816  Connecticut  Ave ,  NW.  8th  Fk»r  Washington.  DC  20006 

William  Patrick  Jones.  1010  Duke  Street  Alexandria.  VA  22314 

Jones  Day  Reavis  &  Pogue.  1450  G  Street.  NW.  #600  Washington.  DC  20005-2088 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do - 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do,. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do. 


G  Harris  Jordan.  1575  Eye  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20005 

Patricia  Jordan.  1730  Rhode  Island  Ave.  NW.  #400  Washington.  DC  20036.. 
Do 


Do... 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 


Roy  Jordan.  RR  6  Box  147  Starkville.  MS  39759 

David  C  Jory  1275  Pennsylvania  Ave .  NW.  #503  Washington.  DC  20004 

Mary  Lou  Joseph,  2025  M  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

John  I  Joyce.  25  Louisiana  Ave.  NW  Washington.  DC  20001 

Ardon  B  Judd  Jr.  1100  Connecticut  Ave.  NW.  #310  Washington.  DC  20036 

Kathy  L  Judd,  1700  K  St,  NW,  #1204  Washington.  DC  20006 

Amy  E  Judy,  2030  M  St.,  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

Robert  E  Juliano  Associates,  2555  M  Street,  NW,  #303  Washington,  DC  20037.. 
Do 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


Justice  Feltowship.  PC  Box  17181  Washington.  DC  20041 

Geza  Kadar  Jr .  1025  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW  Washmtton,  X  20036 

Donald  I  fciniewski.  905  16th  St.  NW  Washmtton,  DC  20006 

Dennis  R  Kanin.  Foley  Hoag  I  Eliot  One  Post  Office  Square  Boston.  MA  02109 

Oo 

Do 

Martin  B  Karaier,  2301  M  St ,  NW  Washington,  K  20037 

David  A  Karciier,  3702  Pender  Drive.  #250  Fairfax.  VA  22030 

Gene  Karpmslu.  215  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  SE  Washington,  DC  20003 

George  Kassouf,  600  New  Jersey  Ave.  NW  Washington,  DC  20001 

Patncia  L  Hatson.  11215  Oak  Leal  Onve  Sihrer  Spring,  MD  20901 

Robert  C  Kautnunn,  1250  Connecticut  Ave .  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 


Everett  E  Kavanaugh.  1110  Vermont  Ave .  NW.  #800  Vfashington.  DC  20005 

Richard  F  toting.  1211  Connecticut  Ave..  NW,  #502  Washington.  DC  20036 

Keck  Mahin  &  Gate.  1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  NW,  #350  Washington,  DC  20006 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Robert  J  Me,  444  N  Cipitol  Street,  #711  Washington,  00  20001 

Do 


Emptoyer/Oient 


Rec»pts 


Expenditures 


Electronic  Data  Systems  Corp 

American  Fed  of  Labor  &  Congress  of  Industrial  OrganutiORS.. 

Compressed  Gas  Assn/Helium  Advisory  Council 

Unifi,  Inc 

Shell  Oil  Co 

American  League  lor  Exports  &  Security  Assistance.  Inc 

American  Collectors  Assn 

WIsbury  Company 

H|3gj5|(   Iftc 

E  I  di  Pont  de  Nemours  i  Co - 

Amoco  Corporation „ 

Non  Commissioned  Offeers  Assn  of  the  USA 

Texaco.  Inc _.. 

Sears  Roebuck  &  Co _. 

AssKiated  General  Contractors  ol  America  

National  Comm  to  Preserve  Social  Security 

General  Motors  Corp 

John  W  Jamison  III 

National  Ritle  Assn  ol  America 

O»vens-Corning  Fiberglas 

National  Assn  ol  Margarine  Manulacturers 

Associated  General  Contractors  ol  Amenca , 

Unisys  Corp _ 

Alliance  ol  American  Insurers 

National  Council  ol  Farmer  Cooperatives. 

Marsh  I,  McLennan  Cos.  Inc 

Hartford  Group 

Mall  Properties.  Inc _ 

Maicare  Health  Plans,  Inc 

Mchcon  Corporation.. 


United  Companies  Ule  Insurance  Companies .. 

Zapata  Corporation 

Zapata  Gulf  Marine  Corp 

Southern  Pacific  Transportation  Co 

American  Assn  ol  Port  Authorities 

Cleveland  Cliffs  Iron  Co 

Consumers  lor  Competitwe  Fuels. 


Consumers  United  for  Rail  EQuity  (CU.R.E.) 

Embassy  ol  the  People's  Republic  ol  China 

Greyhound  Lines,  Inc 

Health  Policy  Coalition 

Laurel  Industries,  Inc 

Los  Angeles  County 

Marathon  Oil  Co 

Michigan  Consolidated  Gas  Company 

Morgan  Grenlell  &  Co.  ltd 

National  Beer  Wholesalers  Assn „. 

Pfizer.  Inc 

Preussag  AG „ 

RJR  Nabisco,  Inc., 


15,619.7t 


15,000.00 

7.30000 
1.000  00 


1.154.00 


70.00 


2.141.24 
117.97 


2.500.00 
32000 


7.274.8S 


1,000.00 


S.321.00 
3.60000 
32,662  50 
1,117.02 
1,143.75 


2.921» 


1.000.00 
10,625.00 


1,963.» 


Southern  Calilornia  Edison  Company 

State  Assn  ol  County  Retirement  Systems.. 

American  Soc  of  Assn  Executives 

Berg-Revoir  Corp 

City  of  Alhambra 

City  of  Baldwin  Parti 

City  of  Inglewood _ 

Oty  ol  Oceanside 

City  ol  Prove 

City  of  Redondo  Beadi -. 

City  ol  Santa  Ana 

City  ol  South  Salt  Lalie „ — 

Gavin  Associates 

Imperial  Irrigation  District 

Irvine  Company 

Long  Beach  Transit,. 


Oceanside  Redevetopment  Agency .. 
Santa  Cruz  Properties.  Inc 


J  Michael  Mmg.  iuckert  Scoott  t.  Rasenberger  888  17th  Street,  NW,  #600  Washington,  DC  20006.. 

Do - 

Do 

Do 

Vidu  R  Keenan,  1015  15th  Street.  NW.  #802  Washington.  DC  20005 

toth  taeney,  5775  Peachtree-Ounwoody  Rd .  #500-0  Atlanta.  GA  30342 

Robw  E.  teney,  1828  L  Street.  NW,  #705  Washington.  DC  20036 

Kendell  W  Keith,  725  15th  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20005 

WiHim  D,  KeMief,  1615  H  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20062 


Citibank.  N  A  _ 

National  Public  Radio 

International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsteis.. 

Dresser  Industries,  l« 

Chevron  USA,  Inc 

Common  Cause 

American  Express  Co 

ADAPSO.  Inc.. 


Hotel  Employees  S  Restaurant  Emptoyees  IntI  Union.. 

International  Speedway  Corp 

Monarch  Capital  Corp 

National  Academies  of  Practice 

Rentar  Industries.  Inc - 

StKk  Inlormation  Group — 


207.00 


3,280.50 


4.867.75 


105.00 


401.05 


44.90 

5.19866 

8874 

82  72 


500.00 
2,000.00 


6.00 


13.00 


402.99 
18.00 

104  J9 
10.00 


894.00 


167.00 


300.00 


500.00 
16,551.25 
3.000.00 


100.00 

2.15642 
15.00000 

6.000  00 
29.750.00 

9.00000 


22.00 
9.00 


1,716.15 


2,337  42 


Health  Insurance  Assn  of  America.  Inc 

Laborers  IntI  Union  of  North  Amenca,  AFL-OO... 

Cambridge  Redevelopment  Authority 

Humane  Society  ol  the  U  S ,  et  al 

Iriquois  Gas  Transmission  Systems 

American  Public  Power  Assn 

American  Soc  of  Cataract  t  Refractive  Surfety... 

US  Public  Interest  Research  Group 

Alliance  lor  Justice 

Liberty  Lobby.  Inc 

American  Paper  Institute.  Inc _ 

Cosmetic  Toiletry  t  Fragrance  Assn.  tnc 

Anheusei  Busch  Companies.  Inc 

Ameron  Assn  lor  Marriage  t  Family  Therapy... 

General  Instrument  Corporatnn 

National  Assn  of  Social  Wortiers 

Schwinn  Bicycle  Co.. 


Keele  Co  (ForSanders  Associates.  Inc) 

Keele  Company  (ForWestinghouse  Electric  Corp) .. 

American  Truck  Dealers 

ESOP  Association  of  America 

National  Assn  ol  Royalty  Owners,  Inc _„ 

Small  Business  Council  ol  America 

American  Consulting  Engineers  Council 

Robert  H  Kellen  Co  (ForCakrc  Control  Council) .. 

American  Land  Title  Assn 

National  Gram  &  feed  Assn 

Chamber  ol  Commerce  ol  the  US 


6,500.00 


12.92499 

3.354  00 
6.256  50 
11.00800 
2.50000 


6.139.58 


8,250.00 


S94.12 

2.19875 

856.87 

S2S.00 

5,250.00 


2J00.00 


1.50412 


31820 

2413 

645.03 

2.223  77 


900.00 


12J0O.OO 


2.500.00  I 
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Men  H  Kctoi  5775  Puclttrw-Dunwaaly  Rd .  #500-0  Atlsnta  GA  20342. 

Kcto  t  Heduiun,  1150  17tli  Street.  NW  #1000  Wastimgton,  DC  20036 

Mm  I  Mey.  1750  K  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20006 

Mey  Dtye  i  Wairen,  2300  M  Street  NW  Wastimgton.  DC  20037 

Od — 


b. 
k.. 
k- 

k- 
St.. 

Do 

Do 


jost|«  T  Rciket.  410  Rest  SI ,  Sf  W3Shnjton,  DC  20003 _ 

SMlAeii  S  He*w  1001  Comecticiil  Ave   NW  #1120  Wastiinpon  DC  20036 

DonaU  E  Mly  PutM  AHairs  Wee  600  New  Hampstiiie  Ave.  NW.  #1111  Wastiington.  DC  20037.. 

fd»irt  L  IMy.  1319  F  Street,  NW  #1000  WasHuigton,  DC  20004 

fnwst  B  IMy  III  950  L  tntani  Plaia.  SW  Wasnmgton  DC  20024   

HnU  V  IMy  1025  Thonus  Jettenon  SI    NW,  #511  W  Wasnmgton.  DC  20007 

M>|  F  U»i.  1828  I  Street.  NW  #  906  WasNngton.  DC  20036 

fat  T  M*.  1701  Qarenitai  Boulevard  Atlmston.  VA  22209 

WiHRi  N  U»i  Nomst  Cenlei  Siitli  and  Hbrguene  Minneapolis  MN  55479-1032 

Ibft  L  ftmrn  1660  L  Street,  NW,  #401  Waslwigton  DC  20036 „ 

CoMti  Konpef  1401  Nn>  Yon  AMnue  NW,  #720  Wasnmgton,  DC  20005 

ixtoon  Kemiief  )r.  1215  Jettefson  Davis  Hw».  #1004  Arlington.  VA  22202 

ionitlun  Kempnei,  1250  Connecticut  Ave ,  NW.  #620  Washington.  DC  20036. 

KenW  i  AssocBles.  Inc.  50  E  St.  S£  Washmgton.  OC  20003 

Do 


Do.. 
Da.. 

St.. 

(to 


Jdin  Kendnc*.  1000  Witai  BM  Arlington.  VA  22209  

Slepfta*  teinai.  1909  K  Street  NW  Washmglon  DC  20049 

kscdk  W  tametiedi.  490  L  entant  Pl«a.  SW  #3210  Washmglon,  K  20024 

Di»id  named*.  500  E  Street.  SW,  #920  Washmglon,  DC  20024    

imes  J  temedy  Ir ,  400  first  St .  NW,  #804  *ashm|1on  DC  20001 

Itdiael  E  Hamedy,  1957  E  Street,  NW  Washmgton,  DC  20006 - 

lUiert  P  temH.  12500  Fait  Ijkes  Otcle  #260  Fairtai,  VA  22033 -... 

tnca  G  tomey,  499  South  Capitol  St,  SW,  #520  Washmgton.  DC  20O()3 .Z_"l 

Jeremuh  I  Kenney  Ir ,  HOC  15tti  Street,  NW,  #1200  Washmjton,  DC  20005 

Bienlw  temy,  1625  Ibssachusetts  Avenue,  NW  Washmgton  OC  20036 

)  H  Kelt.  Kail  t  OConnoi,  Inc  1825  K  Street,  NW,  #305  Washmgton.  DC  20006 

Do  — 

Do 

Do 

Ek2«cOi  Kqky.  601  tansytanu  Aw .  NW.  #901  Washington.  DC  20004 

Mduel  L  Keriey,  1922  F  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  ?000?    

Sicai  Atefs  KeniB,  1330  Connecticut  Ave ,  NW  #300  Washmglon,  DC  20036 - 

SuoMie  S  Ken.  305  7th  Street.  Sf.  #204  Washmgtor,,  OC  20003 

Nduri  1  tonjan,  1925  K  Street,  NW,  #504  Washmgton,  DC  20006 

Rdurd  S  Kes*.  250  Tenth  Street.  St  Washmglon.  DC  20003 

Dik  Rodney  Kdcham.  1980  N  Atlantic  Ave ,  #918  Cocoa  Beach,  Ft  32931 — 

Met  M  KdcM,  1331  Pennsylvania  Ave,  NW  #895  Washington  DC  20004 

GAet  W  Kcyes.  PO  B<u  3999  (Mail  Stoo  8c  68)  Seattle  WA  98124  

t  Oiandef  Keys  in.  1301  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  NW,  #300  Washmgton.  K  20004 

Ibdiaid  F  KMen.  200  Part  Ave ,  #2222  New  Yorii,  NY  10166      

Wifeani  S  Kes.  1750  K  St ,  NW  Washmgton.  DC  20OO6  

bwoK  N  Kiand  Ir.  1660  L  Street.  NW  #401  Washmgton  DC  20036 

W3t»  I  K*efj.  1050  Connecticut  Ave .  NW,  #900  Washmgton  DC  20036 „ 

8nai  M  Kjlwy.  815  16th  St    NW  #511  Washmgton,  OC  20OO6  

nonas  I  Kikine.  201  North  Washmgton  Street  Aleiandeia,  VA  22314 , 

Mayaim  KAMI.  2000  M  SI ,  NW  #230  Washington.  DC  20O36  _ 

Wn  1  K*a.  1090  Vemoni  Ave,  NW  #1100  Washington,  DC  20005 

IMtaiii  P  Kifcw.  1331  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  NW  #910  Washmgton.  K  20004 

Maiy  K  Ham.  1101  15th  Street,  NW  Washmgton.  DC  20O05 

Kilpalnck  1  Cody.  2501  M  St.  NW.  #500  Washoron.  K  20037 

Do „ 

Do _ 

Eia  SmK«iM030i5th  Street,  NW,  #776  Washington,  OC  20OO5lZZIZI".'""!".'ZZZZ 

PMips  (Mai  * ,  8224  OH  Courthouse  Road  Vienna,  VA  22180 

Rxtod  H  Kaitoly.  1201  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  NW,  #730  Washmgton,  K  20004  

Kntoty-Ouli  Cop.  Teus  Comnerce  Bank  Building  545  E  Carpenter  Freeway  Irving.  TX  75062-3931 . 

lames  L  KiiMe,  1130  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW,  #1000  Washington.  OC  20036 

Au«ny  C  King,  1133  21st  Street,  NW  Washmgton,  DC  20036 „ 

le«o  0  Kjnj,  PO  Bo«  10O45  Austm,  TX  78766  

W  Russell  Kmt  50  F  St.  NW.  #1050  Washmglon.  DC  20001 

Kng  k  SpaUnt  1730  tansylvana  Ave   NW.  #1200  Washmgton,  DC  20006 

Do 

Ruby  Km-WHoms.  1201  16th  Street.  NW  Washmgton,  OC  20036    

IWMeen  N  KnpaKI.  1101  K  Street,  NW  #1200  Washmgton,  DC  20006 

Dnel  T  Kmg^,  1655  N  Fort  Myei  Or,  #700  Artoiglon,  VA  22209 

Robert  6  Kmjsley  1411  K  Street.  NW,  #1005  Washmglon,  K  20005 

tots  P  Kngsky.  10801  Rodn*  PHie  Rockville,  MD  20852 

lane  A.  Kimey,  1615  L  Street.  NW.  #1320  Washmglon,  DC  20036 „ _ 

Haca  Y  Kmtn  1600  Wfcon  Boukvud.  #1000  Artngton,  VA  22209 

taaU  K4te,  1016  161)1  Streel.  WW  Washmglon.  K  20036 

Cec«a  Am  Krty,  1201  New  Yoili  Ave,  NW  Washmglon,  DC  20005 

Mn  R  Krt.  Brnkam.  Dm  t  Go*)  150  Federal  Street  Boston,  MA  02110 

Stooi  Krt.  1730  RMde  Island  Aw   NW #1000  Washmgton.  DC  20036 

Krtlad  t  Uis,  655  I5tt  Street.  Ml.  #1200  Wasbngton.  DC  20005 

Do 

Dp , 

Do 

Do.. 


Hrti  Ca^M  t  llabM.  Ok  Fanagut  Sqwe  SoMi  Secand  Flooi  Wasbrngton.  OC  20006 .. 

Robot  A  Kinbn.  1250  Comectnit  Avenue.  NW  Wastimgton  OC  20O36 

Haiy  Bra  Wkt.  ttt  17th  Street.  NW.  #300  Washmgton.  K  20006 

Jo*  Risei.  1730  Me  Island  Aw .  NW  Wasbrngton,  DC  20036 „ 

Cata  tab.  D  t  R  Menialnial  962  Wayne  Awnie.  #800  Sihrer  Spni«.  MD  20902 

Do    

S«i  «*) » .  5933  L  22iid  Aw  Anchorage.  AK  99504 

Do  . 


S)R*a  D  Kflcrt  1133  15lh  Street.  NW.  #600  Washmgton.  K  20005.. 
MB.  225  Toidiy  Avenie  Parti  r 


Deal  OedMi.  225  Toidiy  Avenie  Pali  Ridge.  II 60068 

nut  I  Knopl.  Inc.  355  N  21sl  Street.  #303  Canp  Hi,  PA  17011 

M)ti>  L  OniK.  122  C  Street.  NW.  #240  Wasbrngton.  K  20001. 


Employer /Oient 


RoPert  H  Mien  Co  (foiCaioiie  Control  Council) 

Specialty  Advertising  Assn  Int'l 

food  Marketing  Institute 

City  ol  Baltimore 

Coalition  to  Preserve  the  low  Income  Housing  lax  Cloifl .. 

Council  lor  Rural  Housing  &  Oevekipment 

Cushmar  4  WakelieW    

fii|i  Electric  Co,  Lid  

IP  Morgan  &  Co,  Inc 

National  Glass  Assn 

National  Independent  Automoliile  Dealers  Assi 

National  leased  Housing  Assn _ 

Society  ol  the  New  York  Hospital 

Tokyo  Electric  Co,  ltd 

U  S  League  ol  Savings  Assns 

American  Nuclear  Energy  Counal 

Chemical  Specialties  Manulactureis  Assn.  Ire 

Socielv  ol  Real  Estate  Appraisers  

National  Assn  o(  Private  Psychiatric  Hospitals 

Communications  Satellite  Coirp 

LTV  Corporation „ 

Mernll  Lynch  t  Co,  Inc 

American  Omopractic  Assn 

Norwest  Corporation 

General  Motors  Corp 

National  Assn  ol  Insurance  Brokers,  hic _.... 

Diagnostic.'Retrieval  Systems,  Inc „ 

National  Mulli  Housing  Council «... 

ALC  Communicalions  Corp _ 

Hogan  t  Hartson  (tor  Timex  Group.  Ltd) _ 

Hogan  S  Hartson  (for  Volume  Shoe  Corp) 

Manville  Corporation 

Perkinson  and  Associates   

Rose  (jjmmumcations 

loyola  Motor  Sales,  USA,  Inc 

Worldwide  Inloimation  Resoutcts,  inc.- 

Grumman  Corporation _ 

American  Assn  ol  Retired  Persons „..„ 

Volkswagen  o(  America,  Inc _ 

Aitcrad  Owners  and  Pilots  Assn _. 

Railway  Latw  Executives'  Assn „ „ 

Associated  General  Contractors  ol  America 

National  Wood  Energy  Assn,  Inc 

Ullrasystems  Inc    , 

Petroleum  Marketers  Assn  ol  America 

Union  Carbide  Corp , 

Air  Line  Pikits  Assn 


American  Soc  ot  Plastic  t  Reconstructive  Surgery 

American  Supply  Association 

international  Assn  ol  Airport  Duty  Free  Stores 

National  Customs  Brokers  S  Forwarders  Assn  ol  America .. 

Fkus  on  the  Family 

National  Assn  ot  Life  Underwriters  

Synthetic  Organic  Chemical  Manutaclurers  Assn,  Inc „. 

Women's  Action  loi  Nuclear  Disaimament.  Inc.  et  al 

Smokeless  Tobacco  Counal,  Inc 

Joseph  E  Seagram  &  Sons,  Ire 


General  Electric  Co __ - -. 

Boeing  Aerospace  Co _ 

National  Cattlemen's  Assn _ 

Business  Roundlable ..„ 

Food  Marketing  Institute 

General  Motors  Corp 

Gibson  Ounn  &  Crutcher  (ForWheelmg-Pittsbutgh  Steel  Corp).. 

Transportation    Communications  Union 

Retired  Olficets  Assn 

Tekxator  Network  ol  America 

Textron.  Inc  

Amencan  Cement  Trade  Alliance,  Ire 

Mmnesota  Mmmg  &  Manufacturing  Co 

Chemical  Fuels  (Horp 

Furniture  Rental  Assn  ol  America 

Greenpeace  USA  

Kootznoowoo,  Inc 

Korea  Faeign  Trade  Assn 


Sheet  Metal  S  Air  Conditioning  Contractors'  Nal'l  Asa ., 
Kimberly-Ctark  Corp 


American  Insurance  Assn 

Travel  S  Tourism  Gov't  Atlairs  Council 

National  Guard  Assn  ol  Texas 

Freeport  McMoran  OC,  Inc 

Generic  Pharmaceutical  Industry  Assn _. .- 

National  Assn  of  Bond  Lawyers 

National  Education  Assn , 

IBM  Corp „ 

Itatnnal  Venture  Capital  Association , 

United  Electrical  Radn  i  Machine  Worters  of  Amenca.., 

American  Speech-language-Hearing  Assn  

Merck  I.  Co,  Inc 

American  Waterways  Operators.  Ire 

National  Federatwn  of  Federal  Empotyees 

American  Hotel  S  Motel  Assn  

First  Natwnal  Bank  of  Boston 

National  Solid  Wastes  Management  Assn 

Corning  Glass  

Electronic  Data  Systems  Coip 

General  Motors  Corp 

Service  Master   

Valhi.  Ire 


Receipts 


Counal  of  European  S  Japanese  National  Shpowieis'  Assn.. 

National  Forest  Products  Assn 

ConAgra,  Ire 

National  SoM  Wastes  Management  Ass*-. 

Ftorida  Solar  Energy  Center 

University  ol  Oregon 

Kito,  Ire  (For  North  Slope  Borough) 

Kito,  Ire  (ForSealaska  Corporation) 

Maritime  Institute  lor  Restadi  i  Industrial  Development 

American  Earn  Bureau  FederaUon „......„ 

General  Pubkc  Utihties  Corp 

Peabody  Hottng  Company.  Ire 


1,400.00 
50000 

12,70100 

2.000-00 

4,000.00 

164.20 


7,81200 

3,24276 

90000 


2,62730 
1,969.61 


1,750.00 

500.00 

3,500.00 


2,00000 


6.00000 
2.500.00 


8.7SO.0O 
3,180.00 


1,500.00 


625.00 

578.84 

25000 

5.000  00 

11.250.00 


1,250.00 


5,05000 
4,000  00 
1.000  00 


5.200  00 
9,72306 
3,742  00 
1,000  00 
1.384  62 


176.14 
1,000.00 


200.00 
3,000.00 


3,000.00 
1.00975 
1.132.00 
60000 
3.36540 
2,500.00 


60000 


1.74752 


2.000.00 

7.000.00 

500.00 

1,83500 


5.775.00 
3.80000 
7.172.58 


57500 
2.000.00 
1.300.80 
1,89004 


Expenditures 


200.00 


5.125.00 

40.71300 

50,36200 

10,080.00 

50000 

600.00 

200.00 

3,00000 

2,000.00 

3,00000 

19,562  50 


3.642.00 


14000 


12.701.00 


9.00 


7,812.00 

3,24276 

90000 


1,420.62 


159.86 


3,065.00 
1,198.97 


3,180.00 


1,745.28 
140.50 

4000 
168  57 


130.00 
80290 

2,225  57 
74106 


2,945,60 


172  00 
237  58 


176.14 


7.538.47 


9000 
15000 
11300 


52000 


13175 
2,35427 


1,32111 
82,50 


114  48 


467.32 
3.50851 


175.00 
284.45 


477.27 


7.25619 
4.21900 


87.14 


[ipmdilufcs 
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Oiganization  a  Individual  Filing 


Emptoyef/Oiedl 


Receipts 


Eipendilures 


David  M  Klucsik,  1415  WyckoH  Road  Wall.  NJ  07719 

Jolin  A  Knew,  1920  N  Street,  NW.  #300  Washmgton.  DC  20036 

Petei  [  Knight.  1101  15th  Street.  NW,  #400  Wastiington.  X  20005 — 

Knights  of  Columbus.  1275  Pennsylvania  Ave .  NW.  #501  Washington.  DC  20004-2404. — 

Keith  R  Krettxk.  1920  N  SI ,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

ABKrt  B  Knoll,  555  13th  Street,  NW,  #1010  East  Washington,  DC  20004-1109 

Bradley  R,  Kocli.  1800  Massachusetts  Ave ,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

George  W  Kah.  1010  Wisconsin  Ave ,  NW,  #800  Washington,  DC  20007 

Patricli  C  Kah  900  19lh  St ,  NW,  #800  Washington,  DC  20006-2102 

Gary  J  Kolin,  1600  M  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

Stanley  E  Koltie  Jr,  305  4th  Street,  NE  Washington.  DC  20002 

Michael  S  Koleda,  1225  Eye  St..  NW.  #320  Washintton.  DC  20005 

Ann  Kolkei.  1616  P  Street.  NW.  #100  Washington.  DC  20036 

Diane  I  Koller.  1101  17lh  St.  NW.  #600  Washington.  DC  20036 

Timothy  S  Kolty  2805  Meadow  Vista  Drive  Oiailottesville.  VA  22906 

Kominers  Fort  4  Schlelei.  1401  New  York  Ave ,  NW,  #1200  Washington,  DC  20005-2187.. 

Nicholas  Kommus,  1001  Connecticut  Ave ,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

Koniag.  Inc.  4300  B  Street,  #407  Anchorage,  AK  99503 

Stephen  Koplan.  1455  Pennsyhrania  Avenue,  NW,  #600  Washington,  DC  20004 

Steven  Kopperud.  1701  N  Ft.  Myei  Drive  Arlington.  VA  22209 

Kemll  K  Kornegay.  1025  Connecticut  Ave .  NW;  #1014  Washington.  DC  20036 

Paul  A  Korody  )r,  888  17lh  Street.  NW.  #300  Washington.  DC  20006 

Ronald  W  Kosh.  8111  Gatehouse  Road  Falls  Church.  VA  22047 

Marilyn  S  Koss  600  New  Hampshire  Ave .  NW  Wastiington,  DC  20037. „ 

GeraW  I  Kovach,  1133  19th  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

Kenneth  S  Kovack.  815  16th  St.  NW.  #706  Washington.  DC  20006 

Mylio  S  Kraia.  1608  K  51.  NW  Washington,  DC  20006 

Joseph  H  Kramer  III,  901  31sl  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20007 

Do-, 


Stephen  W  Kraus,  1001  Peimsylvania  Ave.,  NW  WastiinBton.  DC  20004 

Raymond  R  Krause.  3771  Pillsbury  Center  Minneapolis.  MN  55402 

Robert  S  Krebs.  8111  Gatehouse  Road  Falls  Cliuich.  VA  22042 

Earl  R  Kretier,  1620  Eye  Street.  NW.  #1000  Washington.  DC  20006.... 

Kriwl  &  Knvit,  PC.  50  E  Street.  SE  Washington.  DC 20003 

Kroger  Company.  1014  Vine  St.  Cincinnati.  OH  45201 

Krooth  J  Altman.  2101  L  Street.  NW.  #210  Washington,  DC  20037 

Robin  L  KropI,  1101  Vermont  Ave ,  NW  Washington,  DC  20005 

Keith  R  Krueger  1529  Wisconsin  Avenue,  NW  Washington,  DC  20007.. 

Do 

Paul  R  Kruse.  1155  15th  St„  NW,  #600  Washington,  DC  20005-2770, 
lames  S  Kriyminski,  50  F  Street,  NW,  #900  Washington,  DC  20001 ,., 

M  J  Kuehne,  PO,  Box  11346  Taoma,  WA  98411 

Philip  Kugler.  555  New  Jersey  Ave..  NW  Washington.  DC  20001 

Thomas  R  Kuhn.  1111  19th  Street.  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

Ester  Kurz.  500  North  Capild  St..  NW.  #300  Washington.  DC  20001 


Kutak  Rock  i  Campbell.  1101  Connecliciit  A»e.  NW.  #1000  Washington.  DC  20036 

Do 

Do 

Peter  Kyros.'kurius'i  Kirchnerway  loirfiiomas  Jeifersoin''  OC' 26b6'7 .. 

Do 

John  R,  Kyte,  201  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Nt,  #5  Washinston,  DC  20002 _. 

James  La  Sala.  5025  Wisconsin  Avenue.  NW  Washington.  DC  20016 

Labor  Bureau.  Inc.  1101  15th  Street.  NW.  #1010  Washington.  DC  20005 

Labor  Policy  Assn.  Inc.  1015  15th  ST.  NW.  #1200  Washington,  DC  20005 

Labor-Management  Maritime  Committee,  Inc,  444  Capitol  Street,  8lh  Fl  Washington,  DC  20001 

Laborers'  IntI  Union  ol  North  America,  AFL-CIO,  905  16th  St,  NW  Washington,  DC  20006 

Joseph  L  Each,  1625  K  Street,  NW,  #750  Washington,  DC  20006 

Marc  E  Lackrit;  1000  Vermont  Ave,  NW,  #800  Washington,  DC  20005 

John  D  Lacopo  1331  Pennsylvania  Ave ,  NW,  #1300  Washington,  DC  20004 

Robert  A  Ladig,  Scott  Plaza  Ptiiiadelphia,  PA  19113 - 

Gerard  F  Lamb,  2341  Jefferson  Davis  Hwy,  #1100  Arlington.  VA  22202 - 

Robert  Lamb,  1627  Eye  St..  NW  Washington.  OC  20006 - 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Bo.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 


David  F  Lambert  III.  1401  New  York  Ave..  NW.  #720  Washington.  DC  20005... 

David  P  Lambert,  1800  K  St.,  NW,  #1100  Washington,  DC  20006 

David  R  Lambert,  1030  15th  St.  NW.  #964  Washington.  DC  20005 

James  E  LimWe.  4000  Tunlaw  Road.  NW,  #324  Washington,  DC  20006 

Stephen  K  Lambright.  One  Busch  Place  St  Louis.  MO  63118 

Martha  D  Lamkin.  PO  Bo«  3005  Columbus.  IN  47202 

Virginia  A  Umpley.  1818  N  St.,  NW.  #600  Wastiington,  OC  20036 

Do 


87,14 


Henry  Lancaster  Inc,  550  West  Seventh  Ave ,  #1395  PO  Box  10-3461  Andiorage.  AK  99510.. 

Ray  H  Lancaster  1331  Pennsyhania  Ave,  NW.  #565  Washington,  DC  20004 

L  diaries  Landgral,  1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

Thomas  M  Landin,  POBox  7929  One  Franklin  Plaza  Ptiiladelpbia,  PA  19101 _.. 

Robert  D  Landis,  777  14th  St.,  NW  Washington,  DC  20005 

Undis  Cohen  Rauh  i  Zelenko,  1019  19th  St ,  NW,  #500  Washington.  OC  20036 

Do ~ 

Do •• 

Ptiytlis  Landneu,  4600  Venus  Street  New  Orleans,  LA  70112 vv-^viv,- 

David  W  LandsK*,  1710  Rhode  Island  Ayenue,  NW,  #300  Washington.  DC  20036 

Bruce  Alan  Landy.  2601  Virginia  Avenue.  NW  Washington.  DC  20037 

Do 

Oo 

Do 

Scott  H,  Lane,  412  First  Street,  S£  Washington.  OC  20003 

William  C.  Lane.  100  N.E  Adams  Street  Peoria.  IL  61629-1460 

Adnenne  C  Lang  1111  14th  Street.  NW.  #501  Washington.  DC  20005 -.. 

Robert  K  Unge.  1700  N  Moore  St..  #2120  Arlington,  VA  22209 

Roger  W  Langsdort,  1600  M  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

Robin  W  Lanier,  1000  Connecticut  Ave ,  NW  Washington.  OC  20036 

J  Stephen  Larkin,  9225  Katy  Freeway,  #310  Houston,  TX  77024 

Richard  Eugene  Larochelle,  1800  Massachusetts  Ave ,  NW  Washington.  OC  20036 — 

Mary  Ellen  Uison.  1420  King  Street  Alexandria.  VA  22314-2715 

Reed  E  Larson  8001  Braddock  Road.  #600  Springfield,  VA  22160 

Latliam  h  Watkins,  Sears  Tower,  #5800  Ctiicago,  IL  60606 

Deltert  L.  Latta.  516  Hillcrest  Dr  Bowling  Green.  OH  43402 

Do 

Uxraro  Uwet.  1615  H  St,  NW  Wastiington,  DC  2(X)62    ■ir-::^--"::^-^^-:^^ 

Uwd  R  Lawrence  Jr ,  Bob  Lawrence  &  Associates  803  Prince  Street  Atexandna.  VA  223M 

Ursula  Uwrence.  25  Guilfoy  Street  Glen  Cow.  NY  11542 

Bob  Lawrence  I  Associates.  803  Prince  St.  Alexandria.  VA  22314 

Elizabeth  Lawson.  1730  M  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 ■■-■■—-: 

Janie  L  Lawson  1025  Connectcut  Avenue,  NW.  #200  Washington,  DC  20038 

Keith  Lawson.  1600  M  Street,  NW  Washington.  DC  20036...  .^. 

Laxalt  Corporation  1455  Pennsylvana  Ave.  NW.  #985  Washington,  DC  20004 

Oo 


New  Jersey  Natural  Gas  Co 

American  Mining  Congress 

National  Council  ol  Savings  Institutions... 


American  Mining  Congress.. 
Sun  Co  Inc.. 


National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Assn . 
Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America,  Inc... 

US  Telephone  Assn 

Investment  Company  Institute 


Sheet  Metal  S  Air  Conditioning  Contractors  National  Assn.. 

Council  on  Alternate  Fuels 

National  Women's  Law  Center 

Aincrican  Airlines.  Inc _ 

Worrell  Enterprises,  Inc — 

Bollinger  Machine  Shop  S  Shipyard,  IlK 

US  Cane  Sugar  Refiners'  Assn 


Joseph  E  Seagram  I  Sons,  Inc 

American  Feeri  Industry  Assn — 

Enserch  Corporation 

ConAgra,  Inc 

AAA  Potomac 

New  York  Lite  Insurance  Company 

MCI  Communications  Corp 

United  Steefworkers  ol  America 

American  Legion 

Hill  &  Knowlton,  Inc  (For  Budd  Company) 

Hill  &  Knowlton,  Inc  (ForHTB  Corporation) 

American  Council  of  Life  Insurance,  Inc 

Pillsbury  Company 

AAA  Potomac 

Motor  Vehicle  Manufacturers  Assn  of  the  U.S.. 
City  ol  St  Petersburg,  Ftorida 


Healthcare  Financing  Study  Group.. 

American  Medical  Assn 

Tele-Syslems  Assn.  Inc 

US  West  Communications 

Pennzoil  Co. 


National  Council  ol  Farmer  Cooperatives 

Northwest  Independenl  Forest  Manufacturers 

American  fed  ol  Teachers -.. 

Edison  Electric  Institute „ 

American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Comm 

Association  of  financial  Guaranty  Insurws.... 

Financial  Security  Assurance 

MuniDpal  Bond  Insurance  Assn 

State  of  New  York  Mortgage  Agency 


Co(»erative  of  American  Physicians.  Mutual  Protecbon  Tmsl .. 

Uniformed  Services  Disabled  Retirees 

BMc  Strategies,  Inc ~~ , 

Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  AFL-CIO ™ 


Manville  Corp 

PublK  Securities  Assn ., 

EOS  Corporation , 

Scott  Paper  Co 

Bath  Iron  Works  Corp .. 

Doe  Run  Company 

James  River  Corp.. 


National  Paint  t.  Coatings  Assn 

Occidental  Chemical  Corp 

Occidental  Petroleum  Corp 

Sun  Company.  Inc.. 


National  Assn  ol  Insurance  Brokers.  Inc 

New  York  Slock  Exchange.  Inc 

American  Seed  Trade  Assn 

Bechtel  Group.  Inc 

Anheuser-Busch  Companies.  Inc 

Cummins  Engine  Co.  Inc 

DGA  International,  Inc  (for  Dir  IntI  A«  o(  lite  Gen  Del  tor  Annements) 

DGA  International.  Inc  (forSociete  Nationale  D'Elude  et  de  Cons)  de 
D'Aviation) 

BP  Exploration  (Alaska).  Inc 

Texas  Gas  Transmission  Corp ~ 

Leboeuf  Lamb  Leiby  &  MacRae — 

SmithKline  Beckman  Corp - 

Na'ional  Assn  ol  Realtors 

American  Soc  ol  Composers  Authors  &  Publishers 

National  Council  lor  Japanese  American  Redress ~ 

NFL  Players  Association - - 

National  Medical  Enterprises.  Inc — 

Abbott  Laboratories 

BAL  Co 

Cryogenic  Vacuum  Technology  Co 

FAA-Congress  Watch 


National  Automobile  Dealers  Assn 

Caterpillai,  Inc 

American  Sa  ol  Anestheswlogists 

Boeing  Company 

ITT  Corporation , 

National  Retail  Merchants  Assn , 

Petroleum  EguipmenI  Suppliers  Assn 

National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Assn . 
National  Soc  ol  Protessionai  Engmeets.... 

National  Right  to  Work  Committee 

Ocenco.  Inc 

CaWeron  AutomatKin.  Inc 

Trust  Corp.  Inc 

Oiamber  ol  Commerce  of  the  U.S 

Valmont  Industries,  Inc 

America  s  Conscience 


Mechanical  Technokigy  Incorporated.... 
League  ol  Women  Voters  o(  the  U.S. .. 

Shell  Oil  Co 

Investment  Company  Institute , 

Mesa  Limited 

Milliken  t,  Co 


1.80000 
8.00000 
2.356.40 

146.80 
2.000.00 

130.45 

116.00 
5,000.00 

341.20 


2,500.00 


1,600.00 

3.240.00 

2.093.00 

1S0.00 


240.00 
2.0OO.OO 
12,604.78 
4,056.00 


1.000.00 
1,500.00 


xmsb 


25.00 

1.14100 

2.00000 

62500 


3.000.00 


2000 
1.42363 


2105 
1.134.46 


30742 
133.75 


63.25 
246.91 


72,237.33 


2.435.86 


57801 
10.55171 


466.20 


46100 


moo 

5.653.67 


12184 
759.77 


650.00 


2,142.16 

22350.00 

471.25 


2.175.54 


2,250JI0 


4.501-00 


500.00 
12.500.00 


4,25000 
5.000.00 
5,000-00 
5,000.00 
5,000.00 
5,000.00 
5,000.00 
5,000.00 


6.000.00 


1.153.66 


19.500.00 

3.000.00 

I32J0 


96.12 
540.94 
116.77 
1,069.19 
274.97 
693.70 


1.19L6I 


4J6SAI 
31^.47 

■■~lJo5 


1.4S3.S6 


14437 


19.258.33 
29074 
13810 


2.S0O00 
5,000.00 
5,000.00 
4.000.00 


3JOO.0O 
IMOJM 
5,001J0 
3.424.00 
7,000.00 
4,000.00 
2^50.00 
195.00 
1,250.00 


193.22 
6,249J9 
3,670.96 
2.100.00 
12,000.00 


11.000.00 

1365.21 

500.00 

2JKi6.00 


87000 


1.637  46 


3,00113 
2000 
2100 

1.972,80 


2.214.85 

311 II 
3000 
23000 
500 
600.00 


9692 
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Ortaninlion  v  Indnnlual  Fihng 


Emptoyei/Qieiit 


Receipts 


EApenttures 


Do. 
Dd. 


Un«  WalMitai  Ptnto  i  Oatuc.  1120  Comtdiail  Ave.  NW  WnMniliw.  DC  20036.. 

Oi.„ — 

te 

O* - -. _ - 

Ill - 


k- 
k.. 
k.. 


Sarti  L  UFnre  1819  I  St .  NW.  7lli  Floor  Wislwwioii.  DC  20036 

S*  Am  UHue.  1101  15th  StiwI.  NW.  #400  Wasllio|to(i.  DC  20005 

Othrt  C  LlFlaite.  1331  Pemsytiow  Avenue.  NW.  #700-S  Washington.  DC  20004 

taak  K  LiSjI)  Ji    555  I3tti  Street.  Sute  450  West  Cotumtu  Squire  Wastimgton.  DC  20C04 

Joai  H.  Uto.  1957  E  Sheet.  NW  WBhiniton.  DC  20006  

Lewie  ol  Anencai  lims«n.  32123  Lnfen)  Cmycn  Rd .  #300  WestMe  ViHige,  CA  91361 

Lone  of  Wonn  Voters  o(  the  US.  1730  M  St .  NW  Washmgton,  DC  20036 

Lene  b  Sm  iJte  TMe,  2197  LjAe  Tjhoe  Blvd  PO  Boi  lOUO  South  Like  Tihoe.  CA  95731.. 

Aisa  I  Lemw.  1100  CoKHCticut  A«e.  NW  Wishmjton,  X  20036 

Daias  B  Leay.  Honi  t  Hirtm  555  13th  St ,  NW  Wishngton.  DC  200041109 

lUanl  J  Leae.  21«  Boh  Dnw  Lis  Cnices.  NM  88001 

Cn  Lee,  9  Vass*  Street  Poughteasie.  NY  12601 _ _ 

Fi»Ur  II  Lee.  300  Eje  Street,  Nf  #200  Wishngton.  DC  20002 

LjkIi  S  Lee.  4  Honoe  Street.  #301  Roctwle.  MD  20850 

L  Courtlwd  Lee.  Hk,  3814  West  Street  Lindover,  MD  20785 

Peter  A  Lefkm.  1900  L  Street.  NW.  #500  Washington.  K  20036 

Masta  P  LeAuMts.  1455  Pennsyhoni  Ave.  NW.  #525  Wishmgton,  K  20004 

Hay  lane  Leutski.  1330  Connectiait  Ave .  NW  #300  Wjshmgton,  DC  20036 

t  l«ie  LmstT  1875 1  St..  NW.  #800  Wishmgton,  DC  20006 

iaci  L«*r~730  Rliode  Islaid  Ave,  NW  Wishmgton,  DC  20036 

Ikn  L  l««.  10807  Gaishorough  Rd  Potomic,  MD  20854 

Leste  A.  lAiian.  Ill  SW  Cohantiii.  #800  Porllind.  OR  97201 „ 

D*  Leteh.  1901  L  Street.  NW.  #320  Wishmgton.  K  20036 

a  riBjttv  Laghton.  1101  14lh  SI,  NW  Wishmglon,  DC  20005 

\aetm  i  Regnery.  1667  K  Street.  NW  Wishmgton,  DC  20006 _ 

Do 

Do 

k - 


Molwi  Picture  Assn  ol  America,  Inc 

R  T  Vanderbill  Co,  Inc 

Americin  College  ol  Neuropsychophamacology.. 

AVW  Electronic  Systems,  Inc 

BTS  Develotxneni  Corp 

City  ol  Oakland „... 

Government  of  Antigua 

Greenebaum  t  Rose 

Home  Group 

Martin  Marietta  Coiporat«» 

NordBk-USA 

Optur 

Southwest  Gas  Corp 

Yukon  Pwflc  Corp 

Remsuiince  Assn  ol  America 

National  Counol  of  Savings  Institutions. 

General  Electric  Co 

Union  Pacific  Corp 

Associated  General  Contrxtors  of  America 


1,500.00 


ixxm 


996,00 


1,648.50 


700.00 


2.00000 
1,70000 
12,50000 


38,05554 


Chrysler  Oorporation ... 
Business  RoundtaMe.., 


4,725.00 


k- 
k.. 
k.. 
k„ 
k.. 
Do.. 


Terry  L  \xlM.  One  nams  Qrde.  NW.  #900  Washington.  DC  20006 . 
Do 


Scenic  Hudson,  Inc 

Minority  Business  Enterprise  Legal  Defense  I  Education  Fund.. 

Ataii  L  BakB.  el  al 

Minerals  Exptoralion  Coalition,  Inc 

Firemans  Fund  Insurance  Cos 

RJR  Nabisco,  Inc 

Synttietic  Organic  Chemical  Manufacturers  Assn 

Toliacco  Institute 

Natnnal  Solid  Wastes  Management  Assn „ 

Scheduled  Airlines  Traffic  Offices,  Inc „ 

Nerco.  Inc 

OgiIvy  h  Mather  Public  Affairs _ _ _.. 

American  Financial  Services  Assn 

American  Dairy  Products  Institute 

ALPO  Petfoods,  Inc 

Oorox  Company 

Eiipress  Foods  Co,  Inc 

General  Instrument  Corporatiot 

GTE  Products  Corp 

Johnson  t,  Johnson „ 

Leprino  Foods,  Inc „ 

Merrick's,  Inc „ 

Visiting  Nurse  Assn  of  Amerk;a.. 


4,500.00 

1,160.00 

600.00 


200.00 
■■6,'765.dO 


250.00 
500.00 


k.. 
k.. 


Jeopk  L  Lotznger.  Bank  ol  Cakforma  BuMng  I20I  TNrd  Ave.  #4900  Seattle.  WA  98101-3009.. 

Men  A  Lert».  1050  31st  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20007 

Lavcmt  Sa  lanen.  1100  Vermont  Avenue,  NW,  Sute  430  Washington,  DC  20005 

Bwleiili  C  W  Lnunl,  1455  Pennsytvanu  Ave,  NW,  #525  Wishmgton,  DC  20OO4 

Eat  T  Leonard  Jr ,  PC  Drawer  1734  Atlanta,  GA  30301 

kms  Leonad.  Loaad  (  RUshai  1050  TJonas  Jefferson  St ,  NW,  6lh  Fl  Washington,  K  20007... 

Uo|d  Lmad,  1730  M  St.,  NW  Washmgton,  K  20036 

lepn  McCalky  (  Jiidiowil:,  1146  19th  Street,  NW  Third  Fk»  Washmgton,  DC  20006 

Ckales  leppen  *,  801  18th  Street,  NW,  #400  Washmgton,  DC  20006 

Bdard  L  leslier,  1615  H  St,  NW  Washmgton,  K  20062 

WHari  Gene  lesher.  517  C  Street,  N£  Wadnngton,  DC  20002 

Lester  Russel  t  Moos.  Inc.  517  C  Street.  Nt  Wishmgton.  DC  20002 

Do. 


Bogle  &  Gates  (ForAmencan  Shnmphoat  Associatno) .. 

Bogle  &  Gales  (For  Crystal  Gkibe.  Ltd) 

Bogle  i  Gates  (For  Northern  Eagle  Partners,  L.  P ) .... 

Bogle  S  Gales  (For  Northern  Falcon,  Inc) 

Bogle  t  Gales  (FoiSahlman  Seafoods,  Inc) 

Simpson  Investment  Co 

Association  ol  Trial  Lawyers  ol  America 

National  Cotton  tounal  of  Ameriu 

RJR  Nabisco.  Inc _ 

Coca-Cola  Company „ 

Rrueger,  Inc  

League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  US _. 

Manhattan  Apartments.  LP _.. . 

Procter  i  Gamble  Co 

US  Chamljei  of  Commerce . 

Lesher  Russell  S  Moos.  Inc 

Agreultural  Policy  Working  Group 


1.000.00 


270.00 
2,000.00 

38625 
2,72000 
2,86000 
1,500.00 
6,03623 
5,000.00 

100.06 


26.000.00 


817.43 


38,05554 
1,698  50 
1,021.00 


507.00 
727.81 
79.06 


514.81 


978.00 

100.00 

1647 

1,74274 

2,796,37 


187  55 


Daael  lesmez,  15t»i  »  M  Streets,  NW  Washington,  DC  20005  

Wiian  J  Lessad  Jr,  2000  R  Street,  NW,  #«X)  Washmgton,  DC  20006 - 

Jneph  S.  Lester  Ir ,  1201  Pennsytvana  Ave,  NW,  #370  Washington,  X  20004 

D*  Lestna,  1201  16th  St ,  NW  Washmgton,  X  20036 

Leva  Hawes  Mason  Matm  i  Betcmdi,  1220  191h  St ,  NW,  #700  Washmgton,  X  20036 

Levoithal  Senter  t  Lermai,  2000  K  Street,  NW,  #600  Washmgton,  X  20006-1809 

Do 

Do 

Uert  John  Leven«.  1101  17th  St,  NW,  #900  Wishmgton,  K  20038 

Belsy  Livn,  One  Dwont  Cirle,  NW,  #370  Waslimgton,  X  20036 

Moms  J  levm,  1050  17th  St,  NW  Wishmgton,  X  20036 

Bolran  I  Levme,  1667  »  Street,  NW,  #410  Washmgton,  X  20006 

iJMtnct  E  Levwson,  1875  Eye  St,  NW,  #1225  Washmgton,  X  20006 

Hatat  I  Levy,  1614  Kmg  St  Ataaidna,  VA  22314 

Rlfer  N  L«y,  901  15th  Street,  NW,  #520  Wishmgton,  X  20005-2301 

Hnord  Lews.  NUnm  Assooitian  ol  Matufacturers  1331  Pennsyhrana  Ave,  NW,  #1500-N  Washmgton,  K  20004-1703. 

iadi  W  1MB.  5205  Leshuri  P*e.  #1600  F*  Church.  VA  22041 

■duri  R  Lews.  1133  15«i  a.  NW.  #640  WBhmgton,  X  20005 

KdaRl  Lewo.  1025  Vermont  Ave.  NW  Washmgton.  X  20005 

RUiad  W  Lens.  1700  R  Street.  NW.  #1200  Wahmgton.  X  20006 

Mat  I  Lens.  1875  Eye  Street,  NW,  #800  WidiMton,  X  20006 

W*aa  H  Lews.  Hvgai  lews  t  Bockais  1800  M  Street,  NW  Wishmgton,  X  20O36 

iilii  F  Uydn,  815  m  Stat.  NW.  #308  Washi«on,  K  20006., 


National  Assn  of  Home  Buiklers  ol  the  US  . 
National  Comm  lo  Preserve  Social  Security,,. 

Control  Data  Corporation 

National  Education  Assn 

Finnigan  Corporation _ 

Aeronautical  Radn,  Inc.. 


3,478.00 

72.00 

3,666.46 


Idocil  lanli  iBbr  t  Hate.  1333  New  Haivdn  Ave,  NW,  #1100  Washmgton,  K  20036.. 

Do 

Do , 

Hans  W  Lrfew.  300  Pntt  Street  Luke.  MO  21540-1099 

Lym  H  Ldlaster.  1111  19th  Street,  NW  WaAnftOR,  X  20036 

mts,  M  LeMmygn.  1225  Eye  St .  NW.  #950  Wehmeton.  X  20005 

NKa*  J  Lhota,  215  N  front  Street  Coliimlu,  OH  43215 

Hdonl  A  Udnsky  Jr ,  1440  New  York  Ave ,  NW,  #430  Washington,  K  20006 

iJDin  NilioHl  Cop.  1300  South  CMon  Street  Foil  Wayne,  IN  46801 

Rat  W  Uidbet  2322  Easts  Lac  New  Orteais.  l>  70(52 

"     r  Mbert  901  Jlsl  St.  NW  Washmgton.  K  20007 


k.. 
k- 
k.. 
k- 

k„ 
k.. 


Gani  L  Urfow.  625  Utoty  Avenue  Pittsburgh. 

Ondi  laAqf,  400  Fnt  Street,  NW,  #819  Washmgton,  X  20001 


625  Utoty  Avenue  Pittsburih,  PA  15222-3197 . 


MHnH  \mtm. 


Do., 
k.. 
k.. 


1875  Eye  St.,  NW,  #500  Washmgton,  K  20006 

t  OOm.  1225  Eye  Street,  NW.  #300  Washmgton.  X  20006.. 


Committee  for  America's  Copyright  Community.., 

Copyright  Remedies  Coalition  

Direct  Marketing  Assn 

Association  ol  American  Law  Schools , 

Association  of  American  Railroads , 

Johnson  t,  Johnson , 

Gulf  S  Western.  Inc , 

National  Assn  of  Housing  Cooperativej 

Travelers  Companies 

National  Association  of  Manufacturers 

National  Beer  Wholesalers  Assn 


662  50 
4,48500 
1,000  00 


2,500.00 


2,760.00 


Internahonal  Longshoremen  s  t  Warehousemen's  Union .. 

American  Pulpwood  Assn 

Chevron  USA.  Ix 

Tobacco  Institute 

US  Gypsum  Co 

Public  Emptoyee  Department.  Afl-dO 

Maritrans  Operating  Partners.  L  P 

Physicians  Insurers  Assn  of  Amer«a _, 

Underwriters  at  Ltoyd's  London 

Westvaco  Corporation 

Edison  Eleclnc  Institute 

American  Electronics  Assn _... 

Cohimbos  Souttiern  Power  Co 

Sea  Containers  America,  Inc , 


2,500.00 

1,500  00 
4,000  00 
10,900  00 


Southern  Forest  Products  Assn 

Hill  S  Knowlton.  Inc  (ForCethnark  DiagnostKS.  Inc).. 

Hill  t  RraMfton.  Inc  (FoiCoknal  Wilhamsburg) 

Hi*  t  Knowlton,  Inc  (For  Damon  Corp) 

Hik  and  knowlton.  Inc  (For  Rohler  Company) 

Hill  &  Knowlton.  Inc  (For  Paihandk  Eastern  Corp).... 

Hill  i  Knwfton.  Inc  (For  Repubhc  of  Turkey) 

HHI  t  Knowlton,  Inc  (ForShaklee  Corp) 

Peoples  Natural  Gas  Co „, 

Brotherhood  of  Locnmotwe  Engineers  (IL) 

Phikp  Moms,  Inc „ 

hiwa  Department  of  Transportation 

Madison  Gas  i  Electrc  Co.. 


Metropoktan  Sanitary  Ostncl  of  Greater  Chicago.. 
Michigan  Oept  of  Transportation 


972  00 
1.10000 
1.000,00 
4.838.67 


2.850.00 


1,136.10 

2,000.00 

680.00 


2.079.00 
34.17 


2,604  00 
41617 
1.80000 
4.438  00 
1,745.00 
8.85000 
5.28000 


32.36 
670.00 


27  25 

48  50 

1.00000 


2,50000 

"""mxk 


10000 

137  85 

1,41597 


160 
5000 


3.438.10 


249.70 
66.10 
374.90 


3,67098 


73147 
53.68 

26500 
6000 


EApenttures 

817.43 

38,055  54 
1,69850 
1,021.00 

507,00 
727.81 
7906 

514.81 

978  00 

100  00 

1647 

1,74274 

2.796,37 

187.55 

32.36 
57000 

27  25 

48  50 

1.00000 

2,50000 

32000 

) 

10000 

137  85 

1,41597 

1 

) 
) 

160 
5000 

) 

3,43«.10 

) 
) 
J 

24970 
6610 
37490 

1) 

3.67098 

7 

0 

0 
0 
(1 

73147 
53  68 

265  00 
6000 

0 

0 
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Ofganizatnn  or  Individual  Filing 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do. 

Do.. 
Do.. 
Do. 
Do.. 


Linda  A.  Lipsen,  2001  S  Street.  NW,  #520  Washington.  DC  20009 

UsHoa  Assaiates,  Inc.  1317  f  St,  NW,  #202  Washington,  DC  20004 

John  M  Lison,  200  West  Adams.  #2015  Chicago,  IL  G0606 - 

Bartaia  A  Utile,  1155  15tti  St,  NW,  #611  Washington,  DC  20005 

Charies  B  Little,  600  Maryland  Ave ,  SW,  #603  Washington,  DC  20024 

William  f  LiWe,  815  Connectcul  Ave,  NW  Washintton,  DC  20006 

Roy  Linielield,  15900  Pinecroft  Lane  Bowie,  MD  20716 

Do 

E  GeoKrey  LittWiale,  1100  15th  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20005 

David  A  Lilvin,  1776  Eye  Street,  NW,  #1000  Washington,  DC  20006 

E  F  Livaudais  Jr,  1333  New  Hampshire  Ave,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

Robert  W  Uvely,  1800  Massachusetts  Avenue,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

Livestock  Marketing  Association,  7509  Tittany  Springs  Parkway  Kansas  City,  MO  64190-1402.. 

Lobe)  Novins  Lamonl  t  Rug,  1275  K  St ,  NW.  #770  Washington,  DC  201)05 

Paul  Loagno,  25  Louisiana  Avenue,  NW  Washington,  DC  20001 

Gene  L.  Locke,  3303  Mam  Street,  #300  Houston,  Tf,  77002-6392 

Stephen  G.  Lodge,  1401  New  York  Ave,,  NW,  #400  Washington,  DC  20005 

Long  Uw  Firm,  8550  United  PWa  Blvd ,  #800  Baton  Rouge,  LA  70809 

Do 

Dennis  Longona,  Central  Power  &  Light  Co  P.O  Box  3400  Uredo,  IK  78044 

Peter  A  loomis.  One  Commercial  Place  Norlolk,  VA  23510-2103 

Susan  J  Loomis,  1957  E  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20006 

loomis  Owen  Fellman  t,  Howe,  2020  K  St ,  NW,  #800  Wasfunglon.  DC  20006 

Do -._ 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


Empkiyer/Qient 


Receipts 


Northern  States  Power  Co 

Oregon  Oepartmeni  ol  Transportation „ 

State  ol  Colorado.  Dept  ol  Higtiways _ 

Stale  ol  IL.  DepI  ol  Transportation 

Stale  ol  IL,  DepI  ol  Transportation.  Da  o<  Water  Resources.. 

Wisconsin  Electric  Power  Co 

Wisconsin  Power  &  Light  Co 

Wisconsin  PuNk  Service  Corp 

Consumers  Union  ol  US,  Inc .•.. ~ 

University  ol  the  Virgin  Islands 

Mavenck  Tuhe  Co,  et  al 

Ethyl  Corporation _. 

UBA,  Inc 

Ford  Motor  Co _ 

American  Retreaders'  Assn.. 


Greater  Washington/Maryland  ServKe  Station  Assn.. 

Pharmaceutical  Manulacturers  Assn 

BP  America.  I« 

Atlantic  Richliek)  Co 

National  Rural  Electric  Cooperatne  Assn 


GeraW  D  Lore,  1050  Connecticul  Avenue,  NW,  #401  Washington,  DC  20036... 

Philip  J  Loree,  50  Broadway  New  Yorti,  NY  10004 

Robert  E  Losch  PC,  1716  New  Hampshire  Ave,  NW  Washington,  DC  20009... 
Louisiana  State  University  Foundation,  P  0  Box  25198  Baton  Rouge,  LA  70894 . 

rimothy  Lovain,  3713  Gunston  Road  Alexandria,  VA  22302 

Celia  C,  Lovell,  1500  K  Street,  NW,  #375  Washington,  DC  20005 

Stephanie  P  Lovmg,  110!  Vermont  Ave ,  NW,  #405  Washington,  DC  20005 

Arthur  M  Lulw  1300  I  Street.  NW,  #200  Washington,  DC  Z0005-4178 

Paula  D,  Lucak,  815  16th  Street,  NW,  #308  Washington,  DC  20006 

Mrs  Freddie  H,  Lucas,  1660  L  St,  NW  Washmglon,  DC  20036 

William  L  Lucas,  2021  K  Street,  NW,  #300  Washington,  DC  20006 

Mary  Riddle  ludke,  1700  K  St.,  NW,  #1200  Washington,  DC  20006 

LeslK  G  Ludwick,  1101  Vermont  Avenue,  NW  Washington,  DC  20005 

Thomas  A  Luepbers,  425  Walnut  Street.  #2200  Cincinnati.  OH  45202 

David  R  Lukens,  1957  E  St ,  NW  Washington,  DC  20006 

Syhrester  Lukis,  1155  15th  St,  NW,  #510  Washington,  DC  20005 

Do 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do  . 


J.C  Luman  t  Associates,  1030  15th  Street,  NW,  #720  Washington,  DC  20005 

Luman  t  Schoor,  1030  15th  St.,  NW,  #720  Washington,  DC  2ii005 

Lumtermens  Mutual  Casualty  Company,  Long  Grove,  IL  60049 

Mchael  L  Luncetord.  8787  Stemmoos  Freeway  Dallas,  TX  75247 — 

Lund  t,  O'Brien,  1625  Eye  St ,  NW,  #406  Washington,  DC  20006 

Franas  M  Lunnie  )r ,  1331  Pennsylvama  Ave ,  NW,  #1500  N  Washington,  DC  20004 

Ann  P  Lunson,  Eastman  Kodak  Company  1919  Pennsylvania  Ave ,  NW  Washington,  DC  20006.. 

Howard  T,  Lyman,  600  Maryland  Ave ,  SW,  #202W  Washington,  DC  20024 

David  H  Lynch,  777  14th  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20005 

Timothy  P  Lynch,  1901  N,  Fort  Myer  Di .  #204  Arlington,  VA  22209 

Margaret  Lyons,  1747  Pennsyhrania  Ave,  NW,  #700  Washinjton,  DC  20006 

MOA/AIOA  S  Subs,  Inc,  701  S  22nd,  #107  Omaha,  NB  68102 

lames  E  Mack,  9005  Congressional  Court  Potomac,  MD  20854 

James  H  Mack,  7901  Westpark  Dr  Mclean.  VA  22102 

Thomas  L  Mack,  13529  Haddonfield  Une  Darnestown,  MD  20878 

Olivia  C  Mackin,  1825  K  St„  NW,  #1107  Washington,  DC  20006 

Robert  A  Macrory,  C/O  Alabama  Petroleum  Council  PO  Box  4220  Montgomery,  Al  36195 

Timothy  MacCarthy,  1620  I  Street,  NW,  #1000  Washington.  DC  20006 

lack  A  MacDonaW.  1901  N  Fort  Meyer  Drive,  #302  Rosslyn,  VA  22209-1606 , 

Maksim  MacKay,  51  Madison  Avenue  New  York,  NY  10010 ~ 

Alan  MacLeod  2000  K  Street,  NW  8th  Floor  Washmjton,  DC  20006 — - 

Paul  MacMurdy,  410  First  Street,  SE  Washington,  DC  20003,. 


Generic  Pharmaceutical  Industry  Assn „ 

International  Brothertiood  ol  Teamsters 

Reese  Communications  Companies 

National  Food  Processors  Assn 

CIGNA  Corp 

Greater  New  Yorti  Hospital  Assn 

Central  Power  I,  Light  Co 

Sovran  Financial  Corp 

AssKiated  General  Contractors  ol  Amerca .. 

Association  ol  Bituminous  Contiactors 

dassroom  Publishers  Assn 

First  Co _ 

Industrial  Diamond  Assn _. 

National  Assn  ol  Theatre  Owners 

Optical  Manulacturers  Assn 

Textile  Rental  Services  Assn  ot  America 

Hoftmann-La  Roche.  Inc,, 


Federation  ol  American  Controlled  Shipping.. 
American  Dredging  Co.  el  al 


Denny  Miller  AssKiates.. 
Nortolk  Southern  Corp .... 
A  H  Robins  Co., 


3.14S00 
3.50000 
4.10000 
7.29800 
3.01500 
7.65000 
3.874  00 
3.16500 
2,16000 
2.062  50 


Expenditures 


1,50000 

l.OOOOO 
520  00 
25000 
50000 

4,00000 


ii5.n 


5,700.00 

23,29091 

9,00000 

50000 


5,425.00 


4.000.00 


2O0O0 
34,62600 


O'Donnell  Schwartz  &  Anderson  (ForTransport  Workers  Umon  ol  America,  Afl-OC) . 

Public  Employee  Department,  AfL-CK) 

General  Motors  Corp — 

Michigan  Consolidalefl  Gas  Co - - 

Chevron  USA.  Inc 

American  Medical  Assn 

Reese  Communications  Companies 

Associated  General  Contractors  ol  America 

City  ol  Miami 

City  ol  Miami  Beach 

Cybernectics  &  Systems,  Inc 

Dade  County,  Florida - 

Howard  Needles  Tammen      {lor  Miami  Inl'I  Airport) , 


Fowler  White  Gillen  Boggs  Villareal  &  Banker  (For National  Medical  Enterprises.  Inc), 

Fowlei  White  Gillen  Boggs  Villareal  i  Banker  (ForUnwersity  ol  Tampa) 

National  Assn  ol  Personnel  Consultants _ 

Burns  t.  Roe,  Inc 


John  H  Madigan  li,  316  Pennsylvania  Ave,  SE,  #200  Washington,  DC  20003 

ai«  Madison  Government  Relations,  Inc,  1611  Landfall  Drive  Wilmington,  NC  28403.. 
Do 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do. 
Do,. 
Do.. 
Do., 


Bill  Magavem.  215  Pennsyhrania  Ave.  SE  Washington.  DC  20003 

James  N  Magill,  200  Maryland  Avenue,  NE  Washington,  DC  20002 

James  W  Magner,  Reg  #  38670-019  PO  Box  1000  Milan,  Ml  48160 

A  John  Maguire  1110  Vermont  Ave  NW  Suite  430  Washington.  DC  20005 

W  Terry  Maguire.  Box  17407  Dulles  International  Airport  Washington.  DC  20041., 

Connie  Mahan,  801  Pennsyhrania  Ave ,  SE  Washington,  DC  20003. 

Dawd  L  Mahan,  1818  N  %\.  NW,  #600  Washington,  DC  20036 


Do,, 


Unda  F  Mahei,  9000  Montgomery  Ave  Chevy  Chase.  MD  20815 

John  Franas  Mahoney.  1030  15th  Street,  NW.  #468  Washington,  K  20005., 

Do 


Mary  Kay  Cosmetics,  Inc 

Pennsylvania  Powei  t,  Light  Co 

National  Assn  of  Manufacturers 

Eastman  Chemicals  Division 

Farmers  Educational  &  Co^Jperative  Union  ot  America.. 

National  Assn  of  Realtors -.. 

Roadway  Express,  Inc 

Ciba-Geigy  Corp 


National  Assn  ol  Mirror  Manufacturers ., 
National  Machine  Tool  BuiMers'  Assn .... 

Bechtel  Group  Inc , 

Phillips  Petroleum  Co 

Amencan  Petroleum  Institute.. 


Motor  Vehicle  Manulacturers  Assn  ol  the  U.S..  Inc. 

Bevcrty  Enterprises,  Inc 

New  York  Lite  Insurance  Company 

National  Committee  to  Preserve  Social  Security  and 

American  Nuclear  Energy  Council 

American  Cancer  Society 

American  Assn  ol  Airport  Eieculwes 

Burbank-Glendale-Pasadena  Airport  Authority 

Federal  Express  Cocp 

Mark  All.  Inc 

Quantas  Aimvays,  Lid 

Regency  Outdoor  Advertising 

Southern  California  Rapid  Transit  Drstrict 

Ventura  Port  Districl 

US  Public  Interest  Research  Group 

Veterans  of  Foragn  Wars  of  the  U  S 


5,00000 
1,00000 
8,025  00 
4,000  00 
10,68586 
3,00000 
50000 
9500 
3,750  00  L 
9,000  00 


15,000.00 
16.66800 

8,000  00 
38.540  00 

2.000.00 


8.00000 
30000 


1.392.00 


20.00 
6.424S8 


425.00 
3.344.00 


20,95500 


1.00000 
1,59990 
9,656.00 
6,250.00 


2,562  00 

51375 

5.00000 


Do.. 

Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


Terence  P  Mahony.  1331  Pennsyhrania  Ave,  NW.  #700  South  Washintton,  DC  20004.. 

Manr  league  Baseball  Players  Assn,  805  Third  Avenue  New  York,  NY  10022 

Daniel  C  MaMonado.  1030  15lh  St,  NW  #468  Washington,  DC  20005 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Prisoners  With  AIDS-Righls  Advocacy  Group  (PWA^MG) 

National  Cotton  Counal  of  America 

American  Newspaper  Publishers  Assn - 

National  Audubon  Society 

DGA  International.  Inc  (ForSoaele  Natonale  DEIude  et  de  Const  de  Moteurs 
D'Aviation) 

DGA  International,  Inc  (For  Solreavia) 

Turner  Broadcasting  System,  Inc 

Mahoney  I  Associates  (FoctConnectcut  Med  Ins  Co) 


Mahoney  i  Associates  (ForCfouse  Irving  Memorial  Hospital) 

Mahoney  and  Associates  (ForMarc  Associates  (for  American  Soc  ol  Anaesthesiolo- 
gists)). 

Mafonev  &  Associates  (ForPhysicians  Ins  Co  of  Indiana) 

Mahoney  S  Associates  (ForPhyscians  Ins  Co  of  Wisconsin) 

Mahoney  t  Assocules  (ForPhysicians  Mutual  Ins  Trust) 

National  Broadcasting  Co,  Inc 


American  Sa  ol  Anesthesiotogists .. 

National  Hemophilia  Foundation 

Nl  Industries 

Research  Sooely  on  Akxiholism 


7,50000 

10500  00 
15.000  00 
15.000  00 
5.000  00 
15,00000 
9.000,00 
3.110.59 
4.500.00 


28,00000 
1,125.00 


550.00 


500.00 


4,750.00 


3.750.00 


8500 


495.70 


2100 


61590 
10000 


3.78500 

1.500.00 

500.00 


4.769.33 


81427 

32000 

5S0 

1.81467 


21.00 


40930 


3,32133 


137.06 


7.50 
295^4 


20000 


500.00 


1.292.42 


75.00 


7943 
48.50 
70.00 


2.53710 
57.50 


40.47 


9694 
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Organualnn  w  Individiul  filing 


Employw/Cliedt 


Receipts 


Ejtpendllures 


Do 


Andrew  I  lUkck.  400  Tnl  SIml.  NW  Waslmglon  DC  20001 
Cond  L  IWefl  )r .  1800  Finl  Wnut  BMg  Delinl.  Ml  48226.. 
Dm«l  Itaim.  815  ISth  Stml.  NW  Wasluoglon.  DC  2000« 
LwiBKt  fl.  Uone.  1211  Avenue  ol  The  Anwius  New  yorli.  NY  10036.. 


«  PMfB  IkMMeri  t  Pt>ms.  1200  New  Hafqistiiie  Aw.  NW.  #200  Washn|W.  K  2(ll)3« 

Ol                                                            „ 

Ol                                                                __ 

Dl                     .       _ .. _ — 

Ol                 

Ol                               „- 

Ol                                         

Ol       _        _ 

Ol                                    _  

Dl            „ _ 

Ol                                       .     „ 

Ol           . _   

Ol                               

Ol                      _ 

Dl 

Dl                               _ „. „ _ 

Ol                                           _ 

Dl           _         . _ „ _ _„ 

Dl                                                            

Dl                                                                         

Dl.    .„    

Dl                         .  ._ 

Dl             „ 

Dl - 

Dl 

Dl.. 

Do 


Wlcnne  I  llance.  1616  H  Slieet  NW  WasAington  DC  20006     

toeHestei  Assocales.  IM.  \W  L  Streel,  NW.  #;25  Wasliingloii,  K  20036 _.... 

Do  

Susw  llacW  Wess  Itoes,  2030  M  Streel.  NW  Wjsdmjton.  DC  20036 

fr»*  Mmtiewiu.  901  31st  Streel.  NW  Wastimglon.  DC  2000'  

Oo 

Cyntln  MwsM.  600  ItoYi**)  A«e,  SW,  #520  Wastimglon.  OC  20024 

ItoteitC  MansHo,  U25  leHefSon-Davis  Highway.  #401  Artinglon,  VA  22202 _. , 

Mmitxltnd  Housing  Inslitute.  1745  letteison  Daws  Higtmay.  #511  A/lingtoi.  VA  22202 

Atol  Kanvile  II,  1244  19tti  Street.  NW  Waslimglon,  DC  20036    

Andoiy  Mirumres  Ji    1001  PemisyNama  A«    NW  Wastimgton  DC  20004 

Mn  V  Miraney.  324  East  Capitol  Si,  NE  Washington  DC  20003 

Itoditot  Lite.  Inc,  PO  Box  90300  Washington  DC  20090  

Mdue*  MaclKse  Ji    1300  South  Qinlon  Slreel  fort  Wayne,  IN  46801 

R  V  Maran,  815  16lh  Si ,  NW  Washrnglon  DC  20006 

Manlm  institute  In  Research  i  Industrial  Developnieni  1133  15th  St..  NW.  #600  Waslwifton,  DC  20006.. 

Lawrence  D  Ibrtiley  PO  Bo«  196300  Anchorage.  AK  9S519   

Marc  L  Mariis,  1801  K  Street,  NW,  #800  Washington,  DC  20006 

Ramon  f  Harts,  400  Pai»  A»e  New  York.  NV  10022  

Lutlier  A  Martiwirl.  1156  I5lh  St.  NW  #1020  Washington.  DC  20005  

Ernest  RoOert  Mallow.  1126  16lh  Streel.  NW  #200  Washinelon,  DC  20036-1081 _. 

Howard  Marlowe.  1667  K  St.  m.  #660  Washington  DC  20006 


Do 


Matowe  t  Ommi.  166/  K  Street.  NW  #660  Washington.  DC  20006 
Oo 


Do 


W*am  G  MarqantB,  1?47  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW   3rd  Fir  Washington.  OC  20006 

Oiatmers  H  Marqus.  3430  Blair  Road  falls  Church  i/A  22041       

C  Iraws  MarsftaH,  1776  K  SI    NW,  #300  Wastiington,  X  20006 

Thomas  A  Martens,  PO  Boi  10110  SO  U»e  Talioe,  CA  95731    

Cynthia  L  Martin,  1215  letterson  Daws  Hwy,  #1004  Arlington,  VA  22202 

Dinea  Ww  Martin.  1922  f  SIreet.  NW  Washington,  DC  20006   

DonaM  N  Martin.  Donald  N  Martin  i  Company,  inc  630  Filth  Ave  #565  New  Vorli.  NV  10111.. 

frtd  1  Mirtn  )r ,  1800  »  Street.  NW  Washington,  DC  20006     

J,  Ross  Mvtn.  Kansas  Pelroteum  Counal  1005  Merchants  lower  topeka.  KS  66612 

Mm  M  Mirtm  Ir .  1750  K  Streel,  NW  Washington,  DC  20006      

bttierm  E  Marlm,  50  f  Sireet,  NW  Waslungton,  DC  20001  

Lany  It  Martin.  2500  Wilson  Blvd  #301  Arlington.  VA  22201   _ 

Maureen  A  Martin,  23  Wall  SIreet  New  Yorti.  NY  10015  

Ilodert  F  Martin.  1275  Pennsylvania  Ave,  NW  4lh  Floor  Washington,  K  20004 _ 

Robert  L  Martin,  1615  H  Streel,  NW  WasJiinjton,  DC  20062 

Steptoi  I  Martin.  Harttord  Ptoa  Harttoid,  CT  06115 

Judith  Marty,  85  Ridp  Si  North  Sydney  NSW  2060  Australia  

Jisepli  I  Martyak.  655  15lli  Streel.  NW,  #225  Washington,  DC  20005  

M*e  M  Mtsaoka.  Sate  520.  The  Farragul  BIdg,  900  17lh  St .  NW  Washiiigton.  OC  20006 

Do 


Dl.. 
Do.. 

Do 


Marti  A  Maslyn.  600  Manland  Avenue.  SW  Washington,  DC  20024 

Arttu  K.  Mason.  1220  19tti  Street.  NW  #700  Wasnmgton.  DC  20036.. 

OiMa  Mason.  1225  Eye  SIreet.  NW,  #1100  Washington,  OC  20005 

Mdael )  Mason.  1221)  L  SI    NW  Wasliinglon,  OC  2M05 

M  W,  MissK.  299  Part  Avenue  New  Yorti.  NY  10171  

Donald  F  Hsjey.  901  31st  Street.  NW  WaslHnglon,  DC  20007 __. 

Od 


Dl.. 
Dl.. 
Dl.. 
Oe.. 
Dl.. 
Dl.. 
Dl.. 
Dl.. 
Do 


I  D  Hssa.  50  F  Street.  NW.  #1050  Washington,  X  20001 

tal  D  HMMt.  lOOl  Spring  St ,  #123  ynei  Spring.  MD  20910.._ 

Han  Cheryl  MaOiee,  1909  f.  Street,  NW  Washington,  K  20049 

Dail  N,  HUhesai.  100  Congress  Ave ,  #1400  Auslm,  TX  78701 

Rtchaid  D  MMias.  1200  17tti  Street.  NW,  #500  WaslMitton.  K  20036.. 
Dawn  Madts.  919  l«h  Street.  NW.  #800  Washington.  DC  20006 

Do 


Do.. 


Owson  Maths  I  Assocates.  919  m  Street.  NW  Sute  800  Washington.  X  20006.. 

Oo 

Am  H  Malthas.  1250  Connectoit  Ave.  NW  Washmgton,  X  20036 

ClBita  D  HXthon.  1050  17t»  St.  NW.  #700  Washington,  X  20036 


Samaritan  Health  Services 

Brolhertiood  ol  Maintenance  ol  Way  Employes .. 

Jalle  Smder  Raitl  S  Heuer,  PC 

Industrial  Union  Departmenl,  AFL-CB 

Hoechst  Celanese  Corp 

American  Assn  ol  Nurse  Anesthetists 

American  Institute  ol  Real  Estate  Appraisers 

Bowling  Proprielors  Assn  ol  America 

Calilornia  Bankers  Assn „. 

Centre  Poinle  Associate „. 

Chronar  Corporation 

Connecticut  National  Bank 

FairtieW  Communities  Inc „ 


First  Bank  System,  Inc, 

Flying  Tiger  Line,  Inc 

Government  ol  Cyprus 

Home  Group  Inc 

Manutacturers  Hanowr „ „ 

Matlack,  Inc       

Melrose  Company „ ......... .._.. 

Money  Slore      

National  CaPle  lelevision  Assn.  he 

North  Beach  Property  Chmers'  As» 

Northrop  Corp 

NEC  Corporation _ 

Philip  Morns  Inc 

Rollins  Environmental  Services 

RIC  Corporation  

Security  first  Group  Inc 

Donak)  T  Slerling  h  Associates _ 

Superkx  train'hg  Servees 

US  lelephone  Assn 

United  Airlines     

Vero  Beach  OceanlronI  Investors  limiled  Partnership 

American  Retail  federation 

Nissan  Motor  Company,  ltd 

Nissan  Molor  Manulacluring  Corp,  USA        

Common  Cause  

Hill  i  Knowlton,  Inc  (Foi  Bell  Atlantic  Manasement  Systons).. 

Hill  S  Knowlton,  Inc  iFor  Republic  ol  Tuikey) 

GPU  Service  Corporalwn  

Unisys  Delense  Systems 


Delenders  ol  Wiktiile 

American  Council  ol  Lite  Insurance.  Inc 

National  Star  Route  Mail  Conlraclors  Assn ., 


Lincoln  National  Corp    

Transportation    Communications  Umon.. 


Chugacft  Electric  Assn,  Inc 

Westinghouse  Electric  Corp 

lapan  Steel  Works,  lid  

Arnerican  Sugartieel  Growers  Assn „ 

Inlernalwnal  Chemical  Workers  Union 

Marlowe  S  Company   (for Graphic  Communications  International  Union.  AFICIO. 
ClCi, 

MarWwe  S  Company  (ForLazare  Kaplan  Inlernalional,  inci 

End  Notch  Discriminalion   

Graphic  Communications  International  Union 

Lazare  Kaplan  Inlernalional,  Inc 

Occidenlal  Chemol  Corp 

National  Assn  ol  PuWic  television  Stat«ns 

Motorola  Inc       „ 

League  to  Save  Lake  lahoe „ _ 

Diagnostic  Retrieval  Systems.  Inc „ 

National  Assn  ol  Lite  Underwriters 


Bank  ol  America  

American  Petroleum  Institute 

Food  Marketing  Institute   „.... 

Assaialion  ol  American  Railroads 

American  Apparel  Manutacturers  Assn.  Inc .. 

Morgan  Guaranty  trust  Co 

Pacific  lelesis  Group 

Chamber  ol  Commerce  ol  the  US .. 

Harttord  Fire  Insurance  Co _ 


Rhone  Poulenc,  Inc    

American  lapanese  Trade  Comm 

Japan  Telescope  Manulacturets  Assa 

Nisei  Lobby  

Toyota  Motor  Sales.  USA,  Inc 

West  Mexico  Vegetable  Distributors  Assn, 
American  Farm  Bureau  federation 


Leva  Hawes  Mason  Martin  &  Bebchick  (ForiAssodalian  of  the  U.S.  Araiy) 

Handgun  Control,  Inc 

Ameron  Petroleum  Institute 

WesWaco  Corporation 

Hill  &  Knowlton,  Inc  ( For  Association  lor  the  AdvancemenI  ol  Human  Rights).. 

Hill  &  Knowlton,  Inc  (For  Church  of  Scienlotogy  Inlernalional) 

Hill  t  Knowlton,  Inc  (For  Colonial  Williamsburg) 

Hill  S  Knowlton,  Inc  (ForHoopa  Valley  Business  Council) _ 

Hill  &  Knowlton,  Inc  (For  Monsanto  Co) 


Hill  t.  Knowlton,  Inc  (For Palm  Oil  Registration  &  Licensing  Authority). 

Hill  t,  Knowlton,  Inc  (For  Panhandle  Eastern  Corpl 

Hill  i  Knowlton,  Inc  (For  Republic  ol  Turkey) 

Hill  and  Knowlton,  Inc  (For  Ryder,  Inci 

Hill  t  Knowlton,  Inc  (FoiStroh  Brewery  Co) 

Hill  t.  Knowlton,  Inc  (forlesoro  Petroleum  Corp) 

Hill  S  Knowlton.  Inc  (For  Wilfred  American  Educalmn,  Corp)..„ 

freeport  McMoran  DC.  Inc _ 

Inlormalnn  Security,  Inc 

American  Assn  of  Retired  Persons „ 

Reese  Communicalnns  Companies 

Pan  American  World  Airways,  Inc 


14,322.46 

"Tjam 


3t7.S0 


8,553.75 

■2,'662.50 
"5.'2i'375 


962.50 

"Moo 


8.25000 
14.40000 


37.11 
1.000.00 


1,783.66 


94,186.57 

90000 

3.00000 


1.32384 

■'uM.iio 
■■2.'5o6'.iio 


2.30000 
3.200.00 


2.30000 


60000 
1.500.00 

87486 
3.00000 
6.00000 


576.90 

ioo.do 

485.89 

2.600.00 

20.00 

15.450.00 

2.50000 


200.00 


750.00 

500.00 

6.63700 


6.230.76 
9.900.00 


900.00 
1,200.00 


Dawson  Mathis  S  Associates  (For  Crowley  Maritime  Corp) 

Dawson  Mathis  &  Associates  (For  Massachusetts  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co) .. 

United  Parcel  Service .". , 

Crowley  Maritime  Corp _ , 

Massachusetts  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co , 

American  Paper  Institute.  Inc 

National  Ocean  Induslries  Assn 


300.00 

10.00 

638.07 

7.50000 


3.00000 
3.000.00 
3,000.00 
3.000.00 
3.000.00 


1,287  76 


79.00 


7.885  50 
63  75 


488  53 
'T8,'29'5.i'5 


96,615  25 

520  00 
3,000  00 
19,850  00 
1.804  99 


48,00 
3600 


2.34800 
i50.00 


117  00 


19018 


56034 
7500 


52286 


148.57 


15175 
973.87 


63.75 


87  48 
22942 


3,250.00 


18,  1989 


[xpendilures 

4f 

06 
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on 

nn 

00 

148  57 

7(i 

00 

151.75 
973.87 

nn 

nn 

00 

on 

63.75 

07 
00 

87.48 
22942 

nn 

nn 

nn 

on 

nn 

00 
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Ofganizaliod  w  Individual  Filing 


-+- 


[mployef/OienI 


Receipts 


Robert  A  Matthews,  700  North  Fadai  St  Ale«andna,  VA  22314 

Suzetle  Matthews,  2020  North  14th  Street,  #410  Arlingl04i,  VA  22201 

Joseph  M  Mattingly,  1901  North  MoofC  Street,  #1100  Arlinrtod,  VA  22209 

Daniel  I  Mattoon,  1133  2Isl  St ,  NW,  #900  Washington,  DC  20036 

William  C  Manoi.  1700  Pennsyhrania  Avenue,  NW  Washington,  DC  20006 

Marshall  L  Mai;.  888  17th  Street.  NW.  #900  Washington.  DC  20006 

Rotert  V  Maudlin.  1511  K  Street  NW  Washington.  DC  20005 

Alan  R  Mauk,  1201  New  York  Avenue.  NW  Washington,  OC  20005 

Michael  Mawtiy,  2030  M  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

Altiert  E  May,  1627  K  Street,  NW,  1200  Washington,  OC  20006 , 

James  C  May.  1771  N  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

Jeriy  C  May,  1957  f  Street,  NW  Washington,  OC  20006  

Joseph  T  Mayer,  1745  Jefferson  Davis  Hwy ,  #1200  Arlington,  VA  22202 


Mayer  Brown  &  Ptatl.  2000  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  NW.  #6500  Washington,  DC  20006.. 
Do 


9).....'"."...... - I  ^^  Corporation 


Raihmay  Progress  Institute 

All  Traffic  Control  Assn,  Inc 

Gas  Appliance  Manufacturers  Assn,  IrK 

BellSouth  Corp 

Equitable  Finanaai  Companies 

American  School  Food  Service  Assn _. 

CV  &  RV  Maudlin  (For  Southern  Company  Seivces,  Inc).. 

American  Public  Transit  Assn 

Common  Cause 

United  Shipowners  of  America 

National  Assn  of  Broadcasters 

Associated  General  Conlraclors  of  Ametica 

Rockwell  International  Corp 

Accountants  Liability  Assurance  Co,  lid 

Attorneys  Liability  Assurance  Society  Ltd 

Business  Roundtable „ 

Cabol  Cabot  i  Forbes  Realty  Advisors,  Inc 

Comdisco,  liK 

Continental  Bank.  N.A _ _„ _.. 


Do.. 

Do.. 

Oo.. 

Bo- 

Oo.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do., 

Do. 

Do.. 

Do. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do 

Do,. 

Do.. 


Martin  MayfieW.  8001  Braddock  Road  Springfield,  VA  22160.. 
Maurice  W  Maynard.  44  Fifth  Avenue  Brooklyn,  NY  11217 , 


Jeffrey  G  Mays,  1505  Prince  Street,  Suite  300  Alexandria,  VA  22314 ... 
H  Wesley  McAden.  1155  15th  St ,  NW.  #504  Washington,  DC  20005.. 

Do 

Do 

Douglas  i  McAllister,  1920  N  SI ,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

Timottiy  McAnarney,  312  South  «th  Street,  #3  Springfield,  IL  62701  ,,. 
Jerry  McAndrews,  120  Maryland  Ave ,  NE  Washington,  DC  20012 , 


Mary  E  McAuliHe  555  Thirteenth  Street,  NW,  #450  West  Columbia  Square  Washin|lon.  DC  20004. 

McAuliHe  Kelly  Raffaelli  S  Siemens,  555  New  Jersey  Ave ,  NW,  #880  Washington,  OC  20001 

Do ■ 

Do 

Do - 


Do,, 

Do,, 

Do,, 

Do.. 

Do 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do,. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do,. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do 

Do,. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do. 


Ann  McBride,  2030  M  St.,  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 
Charlie  McBride  Associates.  Inc.  1101  Connecticut  Ave., 
Do. 


NW.  #906  Washington,  DC  20036.. 


Oo 

Oo 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Oo 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do.. 
Do.. 


Stephen  C  McCaffrey,  1828  N  Meridian  Street  Indianapolis,  IN  46202 „ -.. 

Susan  McCaffrey,  1/30  Rhode  Island  Ave .  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

John  D  McCallum,  1900  Peonsyhrania  Ave.  NW  Wasbington,  OC  20068 

McCamish  Martin  Brown  t,  Loeffler,  PC,  1200  First  Republic  Bank  Tower  175  East  Houston  San  Antonio,  TX  78205.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 


David  J  McCaifliy,  Baker  t  Daniels  1920  N  Street,  NW,  #600  Wasbmgton,  DC  20036 

Patrick  H  McCarthy,  2700  Fidelity  Buildint  123  S  Broad  St  Philadelptiia,  PA  19109 

Robm  W  McQung,  1667  R  SI,  NW,  #1210  Washington,  DC  20006 

McOure  i  Trotter,  1100  Connecticut  Ave,  NW,  #608  Washington,  DC  20036 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Robert  S  McConnaogbey,  1001  Pennsyhrania  Ave,  NW  Wasbmgtoo,  DC  20004 

Rotert  A,  McConnell,  1050  Connecticut  Ave ,  NW,  #900  Wastimgton,  DC  20036 

Margaret  M  McCormick,  236  Hamburg  Hall  5000  Forties  Ave  Pittsburgh,  PA  15213 

Molly  McCormick.  2301  Martiet  Street,  boi  8699  Ptiiladelpbia,  PA  19101 

Meredith  McCoy,  Arnok)  Groburger  i  Haley  3050  K  St .  NW,  #240  Washington,  DC  20007 
ridal  W  McCoy,  499  S  Capitol  Street,  SW,  #507  Wasbmgton,  DC  20O03 

Do 

John  McOavitt,  2000  K  St,  NW,  8th  Floot  Washington,  DC  20006 _ 

Daniel  1  McDermott,  1225  19th  St .  NW.  #410  Washington,  DC  20036, 


Francis  0  McDermott,  888  16th  Street,  NW  Suite  624A  Washington.  DC  20006 

Frank  X.  McDermott.  Apruzese  McDermott  Mastro  t.  Murphy  500  Morris  Ave  PO  Bo<  329  Spnngfield,  NJ  07081 . 


Goldman  Sachs  i  Co 

Hewlett-Packard  Co 

Household  Commercial  Financial  Services,  hic.. 

Inland  Steel  Corp , 

JMB  Realty  Corp 

lasalle  Partners,  Inc 

Lebndorfl  &  Babson  Real  Estate  Counsel 

Merrill  Lynch  Capital  Markets 

Quaker  Oats  Company _ 

RJR  Nabisco,  Inc 

Sara  Lee  Corp 

Sears  Roebuck  &  Co 


Shearson  Lehman  Brothers,  Inc 

Smith  Barney  Harris  Upbam  i,  Co,  Ik 

Solid  Waste  Agency  of  Northern  Cook  County.. 

Tele-Communications  Inc     

Voluntary  Hospital  Assn 

Vuk^n  Materials  Company,  Midwest  Division ... 
National  Right  to  Work  Committee 


American  Optometric  Assn 

J  G  Boswell  Co _ 

New  York  Cotton  Exchange _ 

Suprma  Association  ol  America „ _ 

American  Mmmg  Congress , 

Reese  Communiations  Cos  (lor  Philip  Morris,  USA)., 

Competitive  Telecommunications  Assn 

Union  Pacific  Corporation 

Arlington  Cancer  Center 

AssKiaton  of  Human  Resource  Consultants 

Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit  District 

Cellular  Telecommunications  Industry  Assn 

Chicago  Mercantile  Exchange 

COSTEP 

D/FW  Riiltran  System 

Dean  Witter  Realty . 


Gulf  Coast  Waste  Disposal  Authority . 

Human  Rights  Campaign  Fund 

International  Franchise  Assn 

Lawyers  Mutual  Insurance  Co 

Lincoln  Property  Co 

Lloyds  US 

National  Medical  Care 

Philip  Morris  Co 


Joseph  E  Seagram  S  Sons.  Inc 

Southern  California  Rapid  Transit  Distrid .. 

StKk  Information  Group 

Sweetener  Users  Assn 

Taykx  4  Mizeli 

Transamarica  Corporation 

US  Telephone  Assn 

Common  Cause 

American  Electric  Power  Co.  he 

American  Nuclear  Energy  Council 

Carolina  Power  i  Light  Co 

Commonwealth  Edison  Co 


1.26063 
1.087.73 


10000 
9,00000 
1.80000 

500  00 
12.29874 
5,25000 
5,000  00 


Ejpenditures 


16,200.00 


iWOO 


3,000.00 
2,00000 
2.00000 


7.S00.00 

il/M.di) 


2.G0000 


500.00 
600.00 


1,500.00 
90000 


900.00 
600.00 


1.84714 
500 

577  54 
51000 


16300 
9.3S 


473.M 


14243 


2.27859 


ConsolKlated  Edison  Co  ol  New  York.  Inc.. 

Control  Data  Corporation 

General  Atomics 

Oxford  Energy  Co 

Sealaska  Corp 

Southern  California  Edison  Co 

TriXity  Industrial  DevelopmenI  CooncH 

United  Illuminating  Co 

Urenco,  Inc 

Wesbnghouse  Electric  Corp 

WillSMuys,  PC, 


Community  Service  Council  of  Central  IN.  Inc .. 

National  Solid  Wastes  Management  Assn 

Potomac  Electric  Power  Co , 

Central  &  South  West  Corp 

Citicorp 

Salomon  Brothers,  Inc  

United  Services  Automobile  Assn 

Indiana  Electric  Assn,, 


Dikmrth  Paxson  Kalish  &  Kauffman  (ForAutomatic  Data  Processing.  Inc).. 

Robm  t.  Haas  Co 

Allied  Capital  Corp 

CocaCWa  Company — 

Gulf  &  Western.  Inc 

Mobil  Oil  Corp 

Rank  Video  Services  America — 

American  Counal  ol  Life  Insurance.  Inc 

Gibson  Dunn  &  Crutcher  (For  First  Republic  Bank  Corp) 

CarnMie-Melkjn  University 

Philarfelphia  Electric  Comiaoy 

National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Assn - 

Hecbl  Spencer  i  Associates  (ForHarmer-Eynng) 

Hecht  Spencer  &  Associates  (FoiMarwais  Sted  Conpanif) 

National  Comm  to  Preserve  Social  Security 

Financial  Services  Council 

Association  Management  Corp 

Reese  Communications  Cos  (lor  Phiiip  Morns,  USA) 


110.00 


725.00 
3,50000 
16,54002 
4,500.00 
4,50000 
4.50000 
4.500  00 
3,00000 
5,400.00 
lO.OOOOO 
12.400  00 
9.000  00 
4.50000 
6.00000 
15.00000 
3.00000 
10.40000 
20.000.00 


973.41 


200.00 
248.26 


390.00 


1,375.00 
2.590.00 

107  50 
50000 
1,368  00 
491.63 
85857 
467.50 


114)00.00 


1H.00 


2.K2.00 
1.125.00 


9.00000 


3,19307 

1.308.84 
783  06 
42097 


290,87 
1,058  26 

340  55 
1,563  05 


135.00 

'sn.u 


379  34 
17644 


8.M 


45107 
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Emptoyei/Qieiit 


Receipts 


bpentlures 


!  Hcfivmott.  1350  New  Yirt  Avenue.  NW,  #615  WasHmgtw.  DC  20005 

Hat  T  McOaunn  Josnili  Powei  McOemnn  t  Rem.  PC  1300  I9tti  Street.  NW.  #400  Wislwigton.  K  20036.. 

Cra«  Mcfiaiald.  215  fma^OMt  Aw.  S£  Washmglon.  DC  20003 

Ednd  I  McOaiM.  815  16tli  St.  NW  Waslwiror.  DC  20006 

tack  McOinaU.  1001  PemsytaiM  Awfflie.  NW.  #625-5  Wislungton.  K  20004 


k.. 
Di- 
h.. 
h.. 
Bi- 
Od- 
Oi.. 
to.. 


I  D  McOaoH.  M»linl  Petroleum  Cound  60  West  St    #403  Annapolis.  MO  21401 . 

PMncu  McOoniU.  1301  hmfinui  Ave.  NW.  #300  WasDingtan.  X  20004  

Tom  HdkniU.  Aitei  t,  Nxklen  1100  tfuntington  BMg  Qevelaid.  OH  44115 

tact  HcOnAI  Co.  1001  Pemsytwu  Anenue.  NW.  #625-5  WislMigton.  K  20004 

Do 


Bi.. 
%.. 
Di- 
Di„ 
Di.. 
Do 


Sai*i  McOomu|li.  U30  M  St.  NW.  Sute  900  Waslnngton.  DC  20036 

Hvai  I  McOoiwI.  1111  19tti  Street.  NW  Waslwifton.  DC  20036 

lUIrn  (  Aaocutes.  600  New  Hampslm  Ave.  NW.  #1010  Washington.  DC  20037.. 


I  S  Mcfwen.  no;  Utii  St.  NW.  #604  Washmfton.  DC  20036 

Dotal  H  Mcfadden,  i620  Eye  Street.  NW.  #1000  Washington,  DC  20006 

Teny  M  McGam.  1900  Ptaca  Gold  Court  Got)  Rwr.  CA  95670 

Do — 

Pail  J  McGexly.  27  Hampton  Place  Nuttey.  Nl  07110 

Daia  McGee.  lOOO  Witson  BM)  Ariin«ton.  VA  22209 

Gale  W  Mcfiee.  901  31sl  St .  NW  Washington  DC  20007 

McmHi  McGehee,  2030  M  SI.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

f  Ame  HcGkec,  1750  K  St .  NW  Washmfton.  DC  20006  

tabert  M.  McGWten.  815  16th  SI.  NW  Washington.  DC  20006 

Phyfe  M  HcGoveni.  1875  Eye  Stmt.  NW  #800  Washington.  DC  20006 

taMie  H  McGoaan.  1130  Connecticut  Ave.  NW.  #1000  Washington.  K  20036.. 

Kdianl  L  McGnw.  950  L'Enfant  PWa.  SW  WaslMwton.  DC  20024    

HcGuness  I  Wiync.  1015  15th  Street.  NW.  #1200  Washington.  DC  20005 


Do.. 


Do 

jBOk  M  man.  1501  Wilson  Boukvin).  #600  A(tin{lon.  VA  22209 

■onca  M.  McGun.  1331  Pennsytvana  Ave.  NW  #1500  North  Lobhy  Washington.  DC  20004.1703.. 

PMv  MtCun,  1225  E«  Street.  NW.  #1100  Washington.  DC  20O05 

McGat  ikati  Bank  i  Boone.  P.O.  Box  25047  Aleuadna.  VA  22313 


Do 


McNale  Coot  i  Wefch.  PC.  1100  Chanto  o(  Commerce  BuMnt  Imtanapoiis.  IN  46204 

iMies  E  Mdneiwy  Ir,  122  C  Street.  NW.  #740  Washmfton.  DC  20001 

HcKana  Connei  i  Cuneo.  1575  Eye  Street,  NW.  #800  Washington,  DC  2000J .._ 

tan  E  IW«»,  1111  19th  St.  NW.  #702  Washmfton.  K  2()036 

lary  Mctaia,  600  Manlanl  Avenue.  SW  Washmfton,  DC  20024 

RotartT  Mdlenian,  1250  Connectcut  Ave.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

Wiam  Calm  Mcfaveny.  Chadnirae  Parli  Law  Firm  30  RKkeleUer  Pla^a  New  rorli.  N¥  10112.. 
Lai  Olb  oi  tanes  0.  Hdlentt.  1101  16tli  SUeet.  NW.  500  WashinfUn.  DC  20036 


Od- 
Do.. 


CH 


Hdime*.  225  North  Washmfton  Street  AJeundria.  VA  22314.. 
Staoi  &  Hctaney.  PO  Bo>  306  Birmmfham.  AL  35201 


Do 


PltrKt  M  Mdam,  1000  Vermont  Avenue.  NW.  #1000  Washington.  DC  2000S 

Francis  I  Mclai«*i  k .  1730  K  St .  NW.  #1100  Washmgton.  DC  20006 

tanes  D  McLaufMn.  1120  Connecticut  Ave.  NW  Washmgton.  DC  20036 

Mb  P  McUufNin.  1747  Pennsytvana  Avenue.  NW.  #1223  Washmgton.  DC  20006.. 

M*  R  HcUinn.  1101  17th  Street.  NW.  #400  Washmfton.  DC  20036 

Bob  Hdean.  490  L'Enfant  Ptaza,  SW.  #3200  Washmfton.  K  200242120 

HKkaH  R  Hdead.  2501  M  Street.  NW.  #400  Washmfton.  DC  20037 

Do 


Bl_ 
li.. 

Oe. 


,  1331  Pennsytvana  Avenue.  NW  #909  Washmgton.  DC  20004.. 

JtaauMi  MdbniB.  3900  Wiscoosm  Ave .  NW  Washmfton.  DC  20016 

UnriH  II  HdbKB.  1707  H  SI.  NW,  #602  Washmfton,  DC  20006 

IMai  F  Hdlans.  1331  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  NW  Washmfton,  DC  20004 

C  «  HclHbn.  2021  K  Street.  NW.  #306  Washmfton.  DC  20006 

Saaka  H.  HdUan.  122  C  St .  NW.  #750  Washmfton.  DC  20001 

■dbf  Gnaw.  Inc.  1155  15th  St.  NW.  #400  Washmfton  DC  2000S 

Ob - 


k.. 
Ili„ 
k.. 
b.. 

Do.. 
Do 


\M  Ttm.  PA,  USS  ISn  SUM.  rnir.  #400  Washn^ton.  DC  20005.. 


Ol 

Dl 

B> 

ti. 

ll- 

li.. 

Ol- 

Oi- 

Oi- 

Bl.. 

Ol„ 

Oi. 

b- 

k- 

k- 

k~ 


Resources  for  Group  Management.  Inc  (For  Greeting  Card  Assn).. 

Cnnl  Pilots  (or  Regulatory  Reform 

Puhlic  Citizen.  Inc 

Transportation    Communications  Union 

Jack  McOonaW  Co  (For  American  tjipiess  Corp) 

tack  McDonaM  Co  (For  Association  of  Bank  HoMmf  Cos) 

Jack  McOoanW  Co  (FoiBelz  Enterprises) 

Jack  McOonak)  Co  (FwOow  Corning  Corp) 

General  Cinema  Corp 

Jack  McOonak)  Co  (ForHitachi  America.  Lid) 

Jack  McDonaM  Co  (ForHitachi  Sales  Corp  of  America) 

Jack  McDonaM  Co  (For  Jacques  Bore!  Enterprises.  Inc) 

Jack  McDonaM  Co  (For  Minoico  Societe  Anonyme)  . 


4.000.00 
3,000.00 


3,000.00 


tack  McDonaM  Co  (For  Sociele  Geneiale  de  SurveiHanct.  SA).. 

American  Petroleum  Institute _. 

National  Cattlemen's  Assn 

Jet.  Inc . 


American  Express  Corp 

Association  of  Bank  HoMinf  Cos . 

Belz  Enterprises 

Do*  Corning  Corp „..., 

Hitachi  America,  Ltd . 


32000 

1,00000 
848,00 


Hitachi  Sales  Corp  of  AmericJ _ 

Jacques  Bore!  Enterprises,  Inc 

Minorco  Societe  Anonyme _ 

Sociele  Generate  de  Surveillance,  SA 

Pacific  Power  &  Light  Co _.... 

Edison  Electric  Institute 

Hughes  AiraatI 

A  I  Williams  h  Company 

Monsanto  Co 

Motor  Vehicle  Manulacturers  Assn  ot  the  U.S..  Inc 

Foundation  Health  Corp „ „.. 

Maxicare _ 

Morality  m  Media.  Inc „ 

Grumman  Corp 

Hill  t  Knowlton.  Inc  (ForRepuNic  o(  Turkey) 

Common  Cause 

Food  Marketing  Institute 

American  Fed  of  Labor  t.  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations 

Tobacco  Institute 

American  Insurance  Assn 

Communications  Satellite  Corp 

BorgWarner  Corp 

International  Theatrical  Agents  Assn 

National  Assn  of  Orchestra  Leaders _ 

National  Manufactured  Housing  Assn 

Pony  Express  Courier  Corp 

Wells  Fargo  Armored  Service  Corp „ 

Air  Conditioning  S  Refrigeration  Institute 

National  Assn  ol  Manufacturers 

Handgun  Control,  Inc 

Aaronson  Properties,  Inc 

RFSP  Railroad 

Savage/Fogarty  Companies,  Inc 

Vulcan  Materials  Co 

Indiana  Bell  Telephone  Co 

American  League  for  Exports  t,  Secunty  Assistance.  Inc 

Cigai  Assn  of  America 

Edison  Electric  Institute  

American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 

American  Paper  Institute,  Inc 

American  Pulpwood  Assn 

Kelly  Assisted  Living 

telly  Services,  Inc 

National  Assn  ol  Wholesaler  Distributers. 

National  Fed  of  Independent  Business _„ 

Non  Commissioned  (ifficers  Assn  ol  the  USA _ „. 

Bafch  i  Bingham  (For  Alabama  Power  Company) 

Bafch  S  Bingham  (For  Southern  Company  Services,  Inc) 

RMan  S  Blewitt  Inc  (For Cosmetic  Toiletry  and  Fragrance  Assn).. 

National  Treasury  Employees  Union 

American  Bankers  Assn , 

Genenlech.  Inc 

American  President  Companies.  Llil , 

National  Assn  of  Postal  Supervisors 

American  Assn  ol  Crop  Insurers  

Chicago  Board  of  Trade , 

General  Mills.  Inc _ , 

McLeod  i  Plies  (For  Mushroom  Council) 

United  Egf  Producers 

Rodale  Press „ „ 

Fannie  Mae  „ _ 

G  Heilman  Brewing  Co.  Inc 

General  Electric  Co 

McMillan  t  Farrell  Associates.  Inc.. 


82.50 


33125 

499.07 

2,74286 

6,24900 

12,000,00 


3.300.00 
"UM.do 


10.10124 

50000 

17.750.07 


2.500.00 


6.00000 


1.00000 
6.375.00 


2,767.58 

5.62500 

25000 


11.000.00 


2,450.00 
9,411.15 
30000 
3.000.00 
5.37O00 
9.069.00 
4,000.00 
3.0OO.0O 


1,000.00 
1,000.00 
1.80000 
2.90000 
I.OOOOO 
480.00 


National  Assn  ol  Independent  Colleges  i  Unwersities .. 

Clemson  University 

Ittinois  Central  Railroad 

McNa«  \M  Firm.  PA  (for  Air  Force  Association) 

McNair  law  Firm.  PA  (for  GTE) 

Norfolk  Southern  Corp 

Pennsylvania  ShmbuiMinf 

Railstar  Control  fechnok^,  Ik 

Riedel  Omni  Products.  Inc 

South  Carolina  Stale  College 

Alied-SignaL  Inc 

American  Insurance  Assn  

Americans  for  Fair  Treatment  of  Alcoholic  Veterans..... 

Assoculnn  ol  Independent  Tetension  Statms.  Inc 

Automobile  Importers  ol  America 

Edison  Electric  Institute 

Gasoline  AUiana  to  Preserve  Competition 

Georgia-Paalic  Corp , 

GSX  Corporation , 

GTE  Go«rnment  Systems  Corporation „... 

Insurance/Financial  Atliliales  ol  America „ 

Inlernalional  Assn  for  Fmancial  Planmng 

hiternalional  Paper  Co 

Melrose  Company 

MMen  Mills 

National  Assn  ol  Realtors 

National  Counal  on  AlcoholDfli.  he 


4.36800 
■24,110.07 


18,13700 
3,807  00 

17.60829 
4.00000 
5,00000 
1.00000 


600.00 


2,799.80 


350.00 
355.20 


38  50 


370.00 


8.00 

63.00 

8,00000 


14319 
306.00 


45300 
566.44 


3  86 
100.50 


2,37082 
857.39 


84.75 

r42448 


60000 


21218 
35  30 


571.79 


7200 

"M'ob 

'83.91 


62  81 

20  00 

416.79 


13100 
376'33 


1.24587 
10899 
31676 

90  08 
163  84 

52  65 


16.55 


23213 
20  50 
61.14 
060 


4.567  22 

700 


470 
89348 


txpendilutes 

0 

0 

3,00000 

0 

(1 

14319 

« 

306.00 

l\ 

•, 

7 
6 
0 

453  00 
566,44 

0 

386 
100.50 

0 

2.370  82 

« 

857,39 

4 

n 

84,75 

7 

1,42448 

n 

in 

m 

60000 

10 

m 

21218 
35  30 

» 

57179 

K) 

5 

Kl 

72  00 

K) 

60  00 

8391 

Kl 

Kl 

Kl 

W 
X) 
K) 

62  81 

20  00 

416,79 

» 

13100 

)7 

37033 

M 
X) 
'9 
N 
M 
M 

1,24587 
10899 
31676 

90  08 
16384 

52  65 

in" 

16.5S 

90 

JO 

23213 
20.50 
61.14 
060 

M 

4,567  22 

N 

700 

m 

DO 
M 

4.70 
893.48 
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Organizstioii  of  Individiul  Filing 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


Susan  McNally,  1667  K  Street.  NW.  #710  Washington,  DC  20006 

Kathryn  M.  HfcNamara.  633  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  NW.  #600  Washington,  DC  20004.. 

Uamie  Faith  McNamara,  1000  Wilson  Blvd.  #2700  Arlington,  VA  22209 

Micluel  1  McNamara,  1800  14  Street,  NW,  #750  South  Washington.  DC  20036 

Peter  F  McHeish.  1156  15th  Street.  NW,  #1101  Washington,  DC  20005 

John  P  McNerney,  1957  E  Street,  NW  Washington.  DC  20OO6 

Michael  J.  McShane.  1101  30th  Street.  NW,  #500  Washington.  DC  20007 

Martha  McSleen.  2000  K  Street,  NW,  7th  Floor  Washington,  DC  20006 „.. 

George  G.  Mead,  1500  K  St.,  NW,  #375  Washington,  DC  20005 

Leslie  S  Mead.  50  F  Street.  NW,  #900  Washington.  DC  20001 

Joseph  F  Meadow.  7307  Baltimore  Avenue.  #112  College  Park.  MD  20740 

William  A.  Meaui.  1600  M  Street.  NW.  #702  Washington.  DC  20036 

Joseph  J  Meder.  1730  M  St,.  NW,  #515  Washington,  DC  20036 

Do.. 


Medcal-Dental  Dnrersified  Services.  Inc.  15600  San  Pedro  #107  San  Antonio.  TX  78232-3738.. 

William  H,  Megonnell.  1111  19th  St .  NW.  9tli  floor  Washington,  DC  20036 

Katherine  Meier,  1724  Massachusetts  Avenue,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

Michelle  Mew,  2001  S  Street,  NW,  #520  Washington,  DC  20009 

Kenneth  F  Meliey,  1201  16tli  Street,  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

Carol  Melton.  1133  21st  St.  NW.  #400  Washington,  DC  20036.. 


Howard  H.  Menakcr,  1199  North  Fairtax  Street,  #801  Alexandria.  VA  22313 .... 

John  R  Mendenhall.  Martin  Tower  8th  S  Eaton  Avenues  Bethlehem,  PA  18018 .. 

William  P  Mengetner.  655  15th  Street,  NW.  #225  Washington.  DC  20005 

Edward  L  Menning.  1023  15th  Street.  NW.  #300  Washington.  DC  20005 

J  Roger  Mentz,  1333  New  Hampshire  Ave.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

Do 

Do _ - 

Do - 

Do , 

Jane  Mentzinger.  2030  M  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036.. 


Edward  L.  Merrigan.  6000  Connecticut  Ave .  NW  Washington.  DC  20815 

Do 

Nancy  Jo  Merrill.  1725  K  St.  NW.  #814  Washington.  DC  20006 

Merrill  Lynch  S  Co.  Inc.  1828  L  St ,  NW,  #906  Washington,  DC  20036 

Richard  P  Merski,  1455  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  NW.  #900  Washington.  DC  20004.. 

Neil  T  Messick,  1331  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  NW  Washington,  DC  20004 

Howard  M  Messner.  1015  15th  St.  NW,  #802  Washington,  DC  20005 

Jean  L.  Mestres,  1747  Pennsyhrania  Avenue,  NW,  #300  Washington,  DC  20006.... 

Matthew  S  Metcalfe,  PC  Box  6422  Mobile.  AL  36660 

Jeremy  Metz,  260  Madison  Avenue  New  York.  HV  10016 - 

DavK)  A.  Metzner.  499  S  Capitol  St .  SW.  #520  Washington.  DC  20003 „ 

Do 

Ferd  C  Meyer  li .  2121  San  Jacinto  Street.  #2500  Dallas.  TX  75266-0164 

M  Barry  Meyer.  900  19th  Street.  NW  Wasliington,  DC  20006 

Larry  D.  Meyers.  412  First  Street.  St  #40  Washington.  DC  20003 

Do 

Oo 

Do 

Do „.- — 

Do - ~ r 

Oo 

Do.. 


Meyers  &  Associates,  412  First  St,  SE,  #40  Washington,  DC  20003 

Do 

David  R  Mica,  Florida  Petroleum  Institute  215  South  Monroe  Street.  #800  Tallahassee,  Fl  32301.. 

Mark  A.  Micali.  1200  18th  Street.  NW.  #200  Washington.  DC  20036 

Laurie  J  Micciche.  1747  Pennsylvania  Ave .  NW  Third  Ftooi  Washington.  DC  20006 

Eileen  F  Michaels.  1317  F  Street,  NW,  #202  Washington,  DC  20004 

Michael  G  Michaels,  PO  Box  150160  Lakewood  Station  Box  PMB  Atlanta,  GA  30315 -.. 

MKhaels  i  Wishner,  PC,  1726  M  St,  NW,  #500  Washington,  DC  20036 

Do 

James  G  Michaux,  6917  Granby  Street  Bethesda.  MD  20817 

Frank  G.  Mehelena.  17925  Sky  Park  Or  Irvine.  CA  92714 

Kathleen  Michets.  1101  14lh  Street.  NW,  #200  Washington,  DC  20005., 


MkHlmtinent  Oil  4  Gas  Assn,  1919  Pennsyhiania  Ave.,  NW,  #503  Washington,  DC  20006 . 

Mid-WesI  Electric  Consumers  Assn,  1441  York  Street.  #305  Denver.  CO  80206 

Michael  C  Middleton.  Ten  Littit  Street  PC  Box  987  Baltimore.  MD  21203 


.       .  Light 

Roger  £.  Middteton,  1615  H  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20062.. 

Evan  M.  MigdaiL  888  17th  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20006 

Migrant  Legal  Action  Program.  Inc.  2001  S  St..  NW.  #310  Washington.  DC  20009.. 

Rene  Milam,  Box  17407  Washington  Dulles  Airport  Washington.  DC  20041 

Miles  &  Stoclil)ridge.  1701  Pennsylvania  Ave.  NW.  #500  Washington.  DC  20006.... 

Do.. 

Do.. 


Milgnm  Ttionujan  t.  Lee.  PC.  1025  Connecticut  Ave,  NW.  #1000  Washington.  DC  20036 

Do 

Do 

Military  Boot  Manutacturers  Assn,  Belleville  Shoe  Manutacturmg  Co  PO  Box  508  Belleville.  IL  62222  . 

Bonnie  K  Miller.  Box  528  Gamesvite.  VA  22065-0528 

Carolynn  E.  Miller.  600  Maryland  Ave..  SW,  #700  Washington,  DC  20024 

Charles  R  Milkir,  1155  Connecticut  Ave.,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

Qmton  R  MiHer,  PO  Box  528  Gainesv*,  VA  22065-0528 „ 

Detnrah  Imie  Miller.  15th  i  M  Streets,  NW  Washington,  DC  20005 

Denny  Miller.  409  South  Barton  St  Ariington,  VA  22204 

Edward  C  Millei,  6269  Franconia  Road  /Uexandna,  VA  22310 — 

Grant  Mito,  1725  Jefferson  Daws  Highway,  #900  Artingtx,  VA  22202 

lawrenx  E  Miller,  1023  15th  Street.  NW,  #300  Washington,  DC  20005 

Sandra  Miller,  409  Soutti  Barton  St  Arlington,  VA  22204 

Sarah  Milter,  1120  Connecticut  Ave,  NW  Washington,  X  20036.. 


Miller  i  Chevalier,  Clitd.  655  15th  St..  NW.  #900  Washington,  DC  20005-5701.. 
Do 


Do.. 
Oo.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


Demy  Mler  Associates,  he.  400  N  Capitol  St , 

Do 

Do „ 


NW.  #325  Washington.  DC  20001.. 


Employer/aient 


Receipts 


Expenditures 


Norfolk  Southern  Corp 

Nudear  Fuel  Services,  bic... 

PUSH.  Inc 

Pneumo-Ahex 

R.J  ReynoMs  Totiacco  Co.... 

State  ol  Hawau 

Times  Mirror  Co 

Westmghouse  Etectric  Corp.. 

Baxter 

Dean  Witter  Reynolds.  Inc... 

TRW.  Inc 

International  Advisers,  Inc.. 


National  Assn  of  Small  Business  Investment  Cos 

Associated  General  Contractors  ol  America 

National  Computer  Systems , 

National  Comm  to  Preserve  Social  Security 

Norfolk  Southern  Corp 

National  Council  of  farmer  Cooperatnies. 

United  Action  for  Animals,  Inc 

ICI  Americas,  Inc _ 

Acme  Steel  Company 

Interlake  Corp 

U.A.G  Alumni  Assn _ 

Edison  Electric  Institute 

Natkjnal  Cable  TelevisKin  Assn 

Consumers  Union  of  U.S.  Inc _... 

National  Education  Assn 

Warner  Communications,  Inc „ 

National  Assn  of  Truck  Stop  Operators,  Inc 

Union  Pacific  Corp 

Rhone-Poutenc.  Inc 

National  Assn  ol  Federal  Veterinarians 

Cadwalader  Wickersham  t,  Taft  (forClayton  t,  Duhlier,  Inci 

Cadwalader  Wickersham  &  Taft  (forCoalitnn  for  Capital  lirmort  Neutrality) . 

Cadwalader  Wickersham  I,  Taft  (for:Govefnment  of  Puerto  Rico) 

Cadwalader  Wickersham  S  Taft  (forMercedes-Benz  of  North  America,  Inc).. 

Cadwalader  Wickersham  i  Taft  (for:PFK;  Group) 

Common  Cause _ 

Central  Gult  Lines,  Inc 

Rolls-Royce  Motors  Cars,  Inc _. 

March  of  Dimes  Birth  Defects  Foundation 


American  International  Group.  Inc 

General  Electric  Co , 

American  Consulting  Engineers  Council ., 

OXY  USA.  Inc 

American  Family  Corp , 

American  Paper  Institute.  Inc , 

MOVAN  Enterprises,  Ltd , 

Van  fleet  Associates , 

Central  and  South  West  Corp , 

Aluminum  Assn , 

American  Beekeeping  Federation , 

Concerned  Shrimpers  of  America 

CEPtX  Pacific,  Inc  „ 


S99.40 


3.077.20 


31500 
1.00000 
2,681.25 
3.000.00 


International  Assn  ol  Refrigerated  Warehouses.. 

National  Agricultural  Chemicals  Assn 

Natwnal  Peanut  Growers  Group 

National  Wool  Growers  Assn.  Inc 

Rice  Belt  Warehouse.  Inc 

Texas  AiM  Research  Foundation 

Texas  Cotton  Marketing  , 


Golf  Course  Supermlendents  Assn  of  America 

Texas  International  Education  Consortium ,.„_. 

American  Petroleum  Institute 

National  Business  Aircraft  Assit 

Occidental  Chemical  Corp 

Lisboa  AssKiates,  Inc  (ForUniversity  of  the  Virgm  Islands).. 


National  Assn  for  Ambulatory  Care.. 

Watts  Health  Foundation,  Inc 

Federated  Dept  Stores.  Inc 

LandsdelICo , 

American  Nurses'  Assn , 


MNC  Financial.  Inc 

Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  U.S.. 
CfTGO  Petroteum  Corp 


American  Newspaper  PublishCfS  Assn 

Black  and  Decker  Corp 

PepsiCo,  Inc  

Pizza  Hut,  Inc 

LkiydsUS 


Management  Data  Commumcations  Corp... 
New  York  Mercantile  Exchange  (NYMDI) . 


National  Health  Federation 

National  Fed  of  Independent  Business 

Waste  Management.  Inc 

Natnnal  Health  Federation 

National  Assn  of  Home  Builders  of  the  U.S. . 

Denny  Milter  Associates 

City  of  Pompano  Beach.  Ftorkla 

LTV  Aerospace  &  Defense  Co _.... 

American  Veterinary  Medical  Assn 

Denny  Milter  Associates 

American  Bankers  Assn 

Boeing  Company 

Etectromc  Industries  Assn 

Gold  FteMs  Operating  Co  -  Mesquite 

Great  Northern  Insured  Annuity  Corp 

John  Hopkins  University 

Martm  Marietta  Corp _ 

McDonnell  Douglas  Corp 

Pacific  Medical  Center 

Professional  Services  Council.. 


United  States  Fidelity  and  Guaranty  Company.. 

Boeing  Company 

Makah  Trilal  Council 

Marine  Engineers'  Beneficial  Assn 

Momentum  88 


10,363.00 
1.000.00 

5.000.00 

1.50000 
3.00000 


1302.88 
2,250.00 
1.00000 
4.01080 
9.2S000 


5,000.00 
540.00 
6S.S5 
6U.S0 


inxm 


5,000.00 

1,200.00 

62S.00 

444.S1 


7,083.33 
7.749.99 
1.600.00 
SO  00 
1,500.00 
7,500.00 


23.35 


2.66 

"nils 

7.67 
97.94 


25000 


102.72 


38500 


22045 


13JI00.tt 
443.24 


20.75 


2.25000 

18.00000 
6,000  00 


4.500.00 
15.000.00 

■ '4.'50t00 

15.000.00 

83500 

3.750.00 
400.00 
525.00 


6.445.S0 


4,415.00 
93.629.16 


2.100.00 

sbo'di) 


3,600.00 


1.500.00 

3.18900 
81200 


7,50000 
•jjjjjjjjjj 

■ijjso'oo 


420.00 


240.00 


2.000.00 
3.00000 
30000 
4.000  00 
1.875.00 


1.438.22 


1.09100 

1.18025 

502.58 


102.73 


190.34 
25,79177 


97.13 


57  20 
175.00 


150.00 


3,6(564 


3.600.00 
20000 
43800 
400.00 


12500 


2.46000 

24500 

3.26500 

1,530.00 
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Organizilwi  or  Indmdiul  FiWig 


EmgloyB/Clienl 


Recefpis 


Do.. 
Od- 
Dt.. 
Dd.. 
Do. 


[  CBSdy  L«TKa  I  Lnm.  25SS  M  Si.  IW.  #500  Wishmitai.  DC  20037.. 
Do. 
Do.. 


INkr  Hmiltai  Swfer »  Odom.  PO  Bm  46  MoMe.  M.  3U01.. 


Do.. 


1Mb  Yowi(  (  HoBrookt.  122S  19Mi  Strael.  NW.  #400  Wastiington.  DC  20036....- 

Do 

KenOi  Y  IHtan.  919  lUtti  Street.  »W  Washmfton.  DC  20OO6 

ta  P«e  IMHin.  1442  SW  Tioon  Cm*  Pjim  Cily.  fl  33490 

Amy  J  Minun.  1875  E«  St.  NW.  #500  WjstMnglon,  DC  20006    

Mm  W  Mts.  Toneco  hilomolm  100  In  State  Intl.  #300  UnctXnstin.  IL  60015.. 

RJCtanl  V  Mnck.  lOOl  Pemsytaiu  A»e.  NW  Wstvnglon.  DC  20004 

DriE  Mmt,  One  Ihoms  Cme.  #900  W>stiiii|tan.  DC  20005 

taq*  a  Mmft.  66  Stanlv  Avenue  West  Oranp.  NJ  07052 

I  L  Mmlon.  900  19fli  Street.  NW.  #800  Waskmgton.  K  20006-2102 . 


IM2  Lem  Com  Ferns  Qonty  i  Popeo.  PC.  1825  I  Street.  NW.  #1200  Wastimgton  DC  20006 .. 


Dg„ 
Od- 
Dd„ 
to.. 
Do. 


Mn  Wra  t  Wener.  PC.  SCO  N  Woatmtt  Ave.  #200  PO  Box  908  BtoomtieM  NiUs.  Ml  48303-0908 .. 
Do 


Owtes  P  MitcM.  1501  16l)i  Street.  NW  Waslimjtor.  DC  20036 „.. 

EdmH  F  IWcM.  1900  Pcmcytanu  Avenue.  NW  Wasliin;ton.  DC  20068 

W  a  aumnai  MIcM.  1455  Pemsytvanu  Ave,  NW.  #525  Washington.  DC  20004.. 

Sbcty  J  MoUey.  1701  Pennsyhana  Avcfwe.  NW.  #900  Washington.  DC  20006 

Mm  Ikelnit  2200  M  Road  Akundna.  VA  22314 

Ftto  k  Motnani.  1100  15lti  Street.  NW.  #1200  Washington  DC  20005 

Mot  M  MoMb.  1331  Pemntvana  Am  .  NW.  #865  Washington.  DC  20004 

Mn  V  Mofci.  1707  L  Street  NW,  #725  Washmgton.  DC  20036 _„ 

Do 

Robert  H  Mokhan.  912  Sytvao  Avenue  Faimiount.  WV  26SS4. 


PMnca  L  lUoy.  1220  19tti  Street.  NW.  #700  Washington.  DC  20036 

agteil  A  MoMsky.  5025  Wiscaiisin  Avenue.  NW  Washington.  DC  20016 

C.  IMy  Ho^.  PO  Bm  3556  Wasl«tton.  DC  20007 

Enc  HoMta.  1601  Di*e  Street  Akundna.  VA  22314 

OnstoiAer  MoneA.  1957  E  St.  NW  Washington.  DC  20006 

Mm  C.  MoBil.  923  Riva  Rid|e  Dnve  Great  Fals.  VA  22066 

mnan  1  Montweki.  1750  K  Street.  NW,  #210  Washington.  DC  20006 

tones  P  Hooiey.  1724  Massachusetts  Ave .  NW  Washmgton.  DC  20036 

AIM  1  Moore.  IMl  Pennsytvana  Ave .  NW.  #675  Washington.  K  20004 

«I»B  I-  Motri.  7227  Nfffli  16th  Street  Phoenu.  A2  85020  , 

Carta  Hon,  1801  K  Street.  NW.  #900  Washington.  K  20006 

FrvA  B  Moore.  3003  ButtoMt  Road  Oak  Brook.  IL  60521 „ 

nous  L  Moore.  1320  Braddoii  Place.  #720  AJeiandria  VA  22314 

.  2571  Venoi  Drive.  Nf  Palm  Bay.  FL  32905 _ 

rton,  DC  2000; 


Eume  Moas.  517  C  Street.  N{  Washngtor 

Mat  M  Moose.  1020  19111  Street.  NW.  #600  Washington,  DC  20036.. 


/  n  Hrta.  Nk.  475  RNersde  Or .  #239  New  Yoiii,  NY  10115 

Lot  H  Morw.  1015  15Di  Street.  NW,  #802  Washington,  DC  20005 

Mdi  Moretase.  1700  N.  Moore  Street  Rosslyn,  VA  22209  

Sw  MarUan)  Moreland,  918  North  Carolina  Avenue,  S(  Washmcton.  DC  20003.. 


Driey  DtHes  Morgan  HI.  4900  Bnme  Street  New  Orleans,  LA  70115.. 
•  ■      ''rgan.  1920 ^'^ 

orian.  412 

1, 1925  «  St.  NW  Washington.  0C'2OO06 


I  lowe  ficgan.  1920  N  St .  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 
J  fMon  Morgan.  


n.  412  Hrst  Street.  S(  Washington.  DC  20003 . 


Sk*lBi  L  Morpn.  5201  Leestug  Pike.  #1111  Falls  Church.  VA  22041 

Moffai  LfMS  tBockus.  1800  M  St..  NW.  #800  N  Washington  DC  2003S.. 


Do.. 
Do.. 


Do 

I  &  Mora.  1331  PiMisytvana  Avenue.  NW.  #1500'N  Washington.  DC  20004  1703.. 

iMes  A  Mon«.  1726  M  St.,  NW,  #901  Washngton,  DC  20036 

bnki  D  Moms,  555  New  )er»y  Ave   NW  Washington  DC  20001 

Tessa  Moms.  1701  K  Street.  NW.  Suite  503  Washington,  DC  20006 -, 

Tom  C  Moms.  1825  «  St.  NW,  #1107  Washngton.  DC  20006  , 

W  PKnck  Moms.  1110  Venmnt  Avenue.  NW  Sute  1250  Washington,  DC  20005 

Wttn  a  Honaon.  2001  North  Adams  St  Arlington,  VA  22201  

HonoBi  I  FonM,  2000  Pcmsytvana  Am  .  NW  Washington.  K  20006 

Do 


Do.. 
Do. 


Evrifi  M  Morion.  1909  K  Street.  NW  Wshmgton  DC  20049 

Kdad  L  Morion.  910  16tli  Street.  NW.  #402  Washngton.  K  20006 

Do _ 

tesd  N  metti.  950  N  Gfebe  Rd..  #160  Artngton.  VA  22203 

Dmlliy  J  Moss.  1101  Vermont  AMme.  NW  Washington.  K  20005 

Hbs  Aootoles.  kc,  2450  Vlrma  Am  .  NW  Wastwgton.  K  20037 „. 

Gnld  J  MossaMI.  1100  IStti  Street.  NW.  #900  Washington,  DC  20005 

Beth  HoMn.  1016  16lh  St.  NW.  Wahmfton,  K  20036 

Mohoo  Ffelm  Assn  of  Amem.  Inc.  1600  Eye  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20006  . 

Jotn  1  MoOey.  600  Maytand  Am.  SW,  #766  Washngton.  DC  20024 

L  A.  Mhy  ad  Omfmi.  lUO  A  Street.  NW.  #1000  Washngton.  DC  20006 

Do 


Do.. 


■Moi  ad  Eqi«Mnl  Maaifictwcn  Assocatn.  1325  Pennsytvania  Aw.  NW,  #600  Washington,  DC  20004  . 

IMa  VHMck  M—ladnas  Assn  ol  the  US.  mc.  7430  Seamd  Avenue.  #300  Detroit.  Ml  48202 

laHarae  H  HooMcaitk.  2030  M  St  NW  WBhmgton.  K  20036 

Son  Ceaaiy  Moya.  1615  H  SI.  NW  WBkmfton.  DC  20062 

OarH  L  Moyor,  Bb  19IA  Gkancr  Road  Port  fatMa.  PA  16870 

SkM  ■■»i.l4fl0  16th  Sheet.  NW  WahnfM,  K  20036^)001 
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Hm  A.  MM.  1627  II  St.  MT.  #500  Washnflon.  DC  20006 

Mot  J  Hriliai.  656  I5«i  Street.  NW.  #350  Washngton.  DC  20005.. 


Olm  Corporation      

Paafic  Nuclear  Systems.  Inc 

Port  ol  Tacoma 

State  ot  Washington,  Deol  ol  Transportahon 

Tn.City  Industrial  Devekwmenl  Council  (TRIDEC) 

Indetendenl  Insuiance  Agents  ol  America,  Inc.  et  al. . 

National  Assn  ol  Lile  Undetwiiters,  el  at 

47th  Street  Photo — 

Charter  Federal  Savings  8  Loan  Assn 

Colonial  Bancgioup,  Inc  

Oty  ol  Saciamenlo,  el  al 

Sugar  Land  Telepl»ne  Co 

W  R  Grace  8  Co  

American  Telephone  8  Telegta()h  Co 

Phtlip  Morris,  Inc 

Coalition  lor  Auto  Repaii  Choice 

American  Council  ol  Lite  Insurance.  Inc.. 


American  Fishing  Tackle  Manutactuters  Assn _.. 

Bayanxjn  Federal  Savings    „ „. .. 

US  Telephone  Assn 

Cattension   

Coalition  lor  High  Detinilion  TV „ 

Communications  Industry  Assn  ol  Japan 

Home  Recording  Rights  Coalition 

Siemens  CaprtalCorp - „_ 

Smith  Barney  Hams  Upham  8  Co.  Inc 

Turner  Broadcasting  System.  Inc „ _ 

Oetroil  Tooling  Assn 

Michigan  Council  ol  Selllnsured  Group  Adminislialors 

Center  lor  Science  m  the  Public  InteiesI  „ 

Potomac  Electric  Power  Co „ 

R  J  ReynoWs  lolMcco  Company 

E  I  du  Pool  *  Nemours  8  Co 

American  Movers  Conlerence 

Union  Cartiide  Crop 

General  Electric  Co 

Manchester  Associates,  Ltd  (ForNissan  Motor  Company,  ltd) 

Manchester  Associale-i,  Ltd  (ForNissan  Motor  Manuiacluring  Corp,  USA).. 

Airspace  Technology,  Inc  

Leva  Haws  Mason  t  Bebchicli  ( For  Association  ol  the  US  Army) 

Amalgamated  Transit  Union  AfL-CIO 

American  Meat  Institute        

Society  ol  American  Florists 

Associated  General  Contractors  ol  Amenca 


Industrial  Truck  Assn 

National  Cable  Television  Assn,  Inc 

Atchison  Topeka  8  Santa  Fe  Railway  Co 

GianI  Indusliies,  Inc    

American  Textile  Manulacturers  Institute.  Inc.. 

Waste  Management,  Inc  

Nalional  Private  Trucking  Assn 

Press  Television     

Lesher  Russell  8  Moos,  Inc 

American  Express  Co 


American  Consulting  Engineers  Council  ... 

Boeing  Company 

Lusk  Company    „. 

Southern  Forest  Products  Assn 

American  Mining  Congress 

National  Automobile  Dealers  Assn 

Communicalions  Workers  ol  America 

American  Cemetery  Assn 

Business  RoundlaWe 

Coalition  to  Slop  the  Raid  on  Americi.... 

Consolidated  Naluial  Gas  Co 

Scotch  Whisky  Assn 

National  Assn  ol  Manulacturers 

Scott  Paper  Co 

American  Fed  ol  Teachers.  AFLflO 

Security  Paalic  Corp 

Pliillips  Petroleum  Co 

ShipduiWers  Council  ol  America  

Meal  Importers  Counal  ol  America,  Inc.. 

Oty  and  County  ol  San  Francisco 

Mastercard  International  Inc,  et  al  

National  Electrical  Manulacturers  Assn.... 

RREEF  Funds,  Inc  

American  Assn  ol  Retired  Persons 

Fkirida  Sugar  Cane  League.  Inc 

Rio  Grande  Valley  Sugar  Growers  

American  Boiler  Manulacturers  Assn,  Inc 

American  Medical  Assn       

Association  ol  Bank  HoMing  Cos  „. 

Pharmaceutical  Manulacturers  Assn 

National  Fed  ol  Federal  Empkiyees 


National  Fed  ol  Independent  Business 

Abecitrus    Brazilian  Citrus  Assn  

Adical 

AWC    National  Assn  ol  Citric  IndusbiK.., 


Common  Cause 

U  S  Chamber  ol  Commerce 

Pennsyhrania  Assn  ot  Families - 

Nahonal  Wikllife  Federation 

Anchor  Savings  Bank,  FSB 

Carteret  Savings  Bank,  FA , 

Emprre  o<  America.  FSB 

Fnancial  Assistance  Inequity  Relet  Coalition  (FAIR) . 

Franklin  Federal  Savings  Bank , 

Qendale  Federal  Savings  8  Loan  Assn , 

Household  Internationar  Corp 

Long  Island  Savings  Bank 

Northeast  Savings.  FA 

Pekcan  Homestead  and  Savings  Assn 

Star  States  Corp 
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Taknan  Home  Federal  Sawms  and  \a»  kaa.. 

Unted  Savings  ol  Texas,  Fffl 

FMC  Corporation 

Blue  Cross  and  BkK  Shield  Assn 
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Organizatiofi  or  indrvtdual  Filing 


Employef/Oiml 


ReceipK 


Ewndilwes 


Alt»1  [  Mullin  Ir.  Ill  Powdermiil  R(t   (b79)  Maynard.  MA  01754 

Tracy  Muilin.  1000  Connecticul  Ave.  NW.  #700  Washington.  DC  20036 

William  F  Mullin.  1615  L  St,  NW.  #1210  Washington.  DC  20036 

lames  Brian  Munroe.  1050  Connecticul  Avenue,  NW  Washington.  DC  20036,. 
Elizabeth  A  Murphy.  1901  N  Fort  Myer  Drive,  #204  Arlington.  VA  22209... 

lames  F  Murphy,  6200  Oaktree  Bh«j  Independence.  OH  44131 

lames  Jackson  Murptiy.  1720  I  Street.  NW  7th  Floor  Washington.  DC  20006. 

lames  P  Murpdy.  485  Lexington  Ave.  25th  Floor  New  York.  NY  10017 

lohn  P  Murphy.  1001  Connectictit  Ave..  NW.  #1120  Washington.  DC  20036 
Lester  L.  Murpliy  Ir.  5709  W  21sl  SI.  PO  Box  4267  lopeka.  KS  66604... 

Micliaet  M  Murphy.  1101  17th  St.  NW.  #400  Washington.  DC  20036 

Paul  I  Murphy.  PO  Box  619500  Dallas.  TX  75261 


D  Michael  iSlurray.  Murray  and  Schecr  2715  M  Street.  NW.  #300  Wastiington.  DC  20007.. 

Daniel  H  Murray,  1133  21st  St,  NW,  #900  Washington.  DC  20036 

James  E  Murray.  One  Farragut  Square  South  Washington,  DC  20006 

Rosemary  Griffin  Murray,  1200  17th  Street,  NW,  #500  Washington,  DC  20036 

Murray  A  Scheei.  2715  M  Street.  NW,  #300  Wastiington.  DC  20007 

Do 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


Robert  MusiL  1616  P  Street.  NW.  #320  Washington.  DC  20036 

Robert  J  Muth.  180  Maiden  Ln  New  York.  NY  10038 

Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co  lax  Committee.  720  East  Wisconsin  Avenue  Milwaukee,  Wl  53202., 

Fred  I  Mutz,  1120  Connecticut  Ave,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

Gary  D  Myers.  501  2nd  Street.  NE  Washington,  DC  20002 , 

MOVAN  Entefprises.  Ltd,  499  S  Capitol  St ,  SW,  #520  Washington.  DC  20003 

Daniel  Nadash.  777  14th  St.  NW  Washington,  DC  20005 

Alan  Y  Naftalin,  1150  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

Do 

Stephen  M  Nagler,  20415  Noidhotf  St,,  PO  Box  2158  Chatsworth.  CA  91311 , 

Sal^  B  Narey,  385  Washington  Street  St  Paul.  MN  55102 

lohn  Francis  Nash  Ir .  214  Massachusetts  Ave ,  NE.  #420  Washmrton.  DC  20002 , 

Gary  M  Nateman,  1225  Eve'  Street,  NW  #825  Washington,  DC  20005 

Hardy  L  Nathan.  1750  K  St ,  NW  Washington,  DC  20006 

National  Agricultural  Chemicals  Assn,  1155  151h  St,  NW  Washington.  DC  20005 

National  An  Carrier  Assn.  1730  M  St.  NW,  #710  Washington,  DC  20036,, 


National  Assn  for  Biomedical  Research,  818  Connecticut  Ave ,  NW.  #303  Washington.  DC  20006 

National  Assn  fo(  Neighborhood  Schools.  Inc.  335  LkusI  St  Pittsburgh,  PA  15218 

National  Assn  for  Stock  Car  Auto  Raang.  Inc  (NASCAR).  1801  Speedway  Boulevard  Daytona  Beach,  FL  32015.. 

National  Assn  of  Air  Traffic  Specialists,  4780  Corridor  PI ,  Suite  B  Beltsville.  MD  20705 

National  Assn  of  Beverage  Importers,  1025  Vermont  Avenue,  NW,  #1205  Washington,  DC  20005 

National  Assn  of  Broadcasters,  1771  N  Stret,  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

National  Assn  of  Cham  Drug  Stores.  Inc.  PO  Box  1417-049  Alexandria.  VA  22313 

National  Assn  of  Fedetal  Employees.  3500  Maple  Avenue.  Suite  1650  Dallas.  TX  75219 

National  Assn  of  Federal  Veterinarians.  1023  15th  Street.  NW.  #300  Washington.  DC  20005 -. 

National  Assn  of  Independent  Colleges  &  Universities.  122  C  St ,  NW.  #750  Washington,  DC  20001 

National  Assn  of  Insurance  Brokers.  Inc,  1401  New  York  Ave ,  NW,  #720  Washington,  DC  20005 — 

National  Assn  of  Life  Companies,  1455  Pennsyhiania  Ave,  #1250  Washington,  DC  20004 

National  Assn  ol  Manufacturers.  1331  Pennsylvania  Ave.  NW.  #1500  Washington.  DC  20004-1703 

National  Assn  of  Margarine  Manufacturers.  1101  15th  St.  NW.  #202  Washington.  DC  20005 

National  Assn  of  Mutual  Insurance  Cos.  3707  Woodview  Trace  P  0  Box  68700  Indianapolis.  IN  46268 

National  Assn  ol  Real  Estate  Investment  Trusts.  Inc,  1129  20th  St ,  NW,  #705  Washington,  DC  20036 

National  Assn  of  Stevedores,  2011  I  Street,  NW,  #601  Washington,  DC  20006 

National  Assn  of  Trade  S  Technical  Schools,  2251  Wisconsin  Ave.  NW  Washington.  DC  20007 

National  Assn  o(  Truck  Stop  Operators.  Inc.  1199  N  Fairfax  Street.  #801  Alexandria.  VA  22314 

National  Beer  Wholesalers  Assn,  5205  Leesburg  Pike,  #1600  Falls  Church,  VA  22041 

National  Bicycle  Dealers  Assn,  Inc,  129  Cabrilto  Street,  #201  Costa  Mesa,  M  92627-3006 

National  Business  Aircraft  Assn,  1200  18th  St ,  NW,  #200  Washington,  DC  20036-2598 _... 

National  Cable  Television  Assn,  Inc,  1724  Massachusetts  Ave,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 „ 

National  Cattlemen's  Assn,  5420  S  Quebec  Street  PO  Box  3496  Englewood,  CO  80155 

National  Chik)  Care  Assn,  920  Green  Street  Conyers,  GA  30207 

National  Coalition  tot  Fair  Trade,  7200  Wisconsin  Avenue  Bethesda,  MO  20814 

Natnnal  Coalitnn  for  Marine  Conservatnn,  Inc,  PO  Box  23298  Savannah,  GA  31403, 


Digital  Equipment  Corp , 

National  Retail  Merchants  Assn 

Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Cos _..., 

Hoffmann-La  Rahe,  Ix , 

Roadway  Express,  Inc , 

Centeriot  Energy  Corp,  et  al 

American  Academy  ol  Actuaries „..., 

New  York  State  Bankers  Assn , 

Chemical  Specialties  Manufacturers  Assn.  Inc. , 

Kansas  Electric  Cooperatives,  Inc 

American  President  Companies,  Lid,  el  a! 

Caltex  Petroleum  Coip 

LTV  Corporation „ 

BellSouth  Corp 

Brown  &  Wood  (ForCitKorp  Investment  Bank,  el  il,) . 

Pan  American  World  Airways.  Inc 

American  Cyanamid  Co 

Bear  Stearns  t,  Co 

Cleveland  Qitfs  Iron  Co 

Connecticut  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co 

Home  Lite  Insurance  Co 

Industry  Council  for  Tangible  Assets 

Iron  Ore  Assn „.„ 

Lightning  Location  I.  ProtectKm.  Inc _ _. 

National  Business  Aircraft  Assn ... 

National  Council  ol  Coal  Lessors 

New  England  Mutual  Lite  Insurance  Co 

Pacific  Mutual  Lile  Insurance  Co 

Penn  Mutual  Lite  Insurance  Co 

Provident  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co  ol  PhiladeWiia 

PHP  Healthcare  Corp 

Shubert  Organization.  Inc 

Swaziland  Sugar  Assn 

Professnnals  Coalitkin  for  Nudear  Arms  (Mnl 

Asarco  Inc -.. 


American  Bankers  Assn 

Fertilizer  Institute 

Magnavoi  Government  S  Industrial  Electronics  Co 

National  Assn  ol  Realtors 

Koteen  8  Naftalin  (ForAlascom.  Inc) 

Koteen  i  Nattalin  (For  Telephone  S  Data  Systems,  Inc).. 

Patlex  Corporation 

St.  Paul  Fite  S  Marine  Insurance  Co 

Milliken  8  Company 

Beer  Institute 

Food  Marketing  Institute . 


Natnnal  Comm  to  Preserve  Sxial  Security.  2000  K  Street.  NW,  7th  Ftoor  Washington,  DC  20006 

National  Comm  Against  Repressive  Legislation,  236  Massachusetts  Avenue,  NE.  #406  Washington,  DC  20002.. 

National  Commercial  Finance  Assn.  225  W  34lh  St,  New  York  NY  10122 

National  Community  Action  Foundation,  Inc.  2100  M  Street,  NW,  #604A  Washington,  DC  20037 

National  Consumer  Assn,  PO  Box  65733  Washington,  DC  20035 

NatKXial  Cooperative  Business  Assn,  1401  New  York  Ave ,  NW,  #1100  Washington.  DC  20005 

Natnnal  Cotton  Council  ol  America.  PO  Box  12285  Memphis.  TN  38182 

National  Council  for  Languages  8  Infl  Studies.  300  Eye  Street.  Suite  211  Washington,  DC  20002 

National  Council  ol  AgricuNural  Employers,  499  S  Capitol  Street.  SW.  #411  Washington,  DC  20003 

Natnnal  Council  of  Fatiner  Cooperatwes,  50  f  Street,  NW.  #900  Washington.  DC  20001 

Natnnal  Council  of  Savings  Inshtutnns.  1101  15th  St.,  NW,  #400  Washington,  DC  20005 

Natnnal  Electrical  Manulactuters  Assn,  2101  L  Street,  NW,  #300  Washington,  DC  20037 

National  Fed  ot  Federal  Emptoyees,  1016  16th  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

Natnnal  Fed  of  Independent  Business,  150  W,  20th  Ave  San  Mateo,  CA  94403 

Natnnal  Food  Processors  Assn,  1401  New  York  Avenue,  NW,  #400  Washington,  DC  20005 

Natnnal  Foreign  Trade  Counal,  Inc.  100  East  42nd  St,  New  York.  NY  10017 

Natnnal  Gram  «  Feed  Assn.  725  15th  St.  NW.  #500  Washington,  DC  20005 ..... 

Nahonal  Grange,  1616  H  St,  NW  Washington,  DC  20006 

Natnnal  Grocers  Assn,  1825  Samuel  Morse  Drive  Reston,  VA  22090 

Natnnal  Guard  Assn  ot  the  U  S„  One  Massachusetts  Ave ,  NW  Washington,  DC  20001 

Natnnal  Hearing  Aid  Society,  20361  Middlebelt  Lnnnia,  Ml  48152 , 


Natnnal  Independent  Automobile  Dealers  Assn.  600  E  Las  Colinas  BhAl..  #314  Irving.  TX  75039 .. 
Natnnal  Industrial  Transportatnn  League.  1090  Vertnont  Ave ,  NW.  #410  Washington,  DC  20005.. 

Natnnal  Knitwear  h  Sportswear  Assn.  386  Park  Avenue  South  New  York.  NY  10016 

National  Leased  Housmj  Assn,  2300  M  St .  NW.  #260  Washington.  DC  20037 

Natnnal  Motorsports  Comm  ot  Accus.  1500  Skokie  Boulevard.  #107  Noilhbrook.  IL  60062 

Natnnal  Multi  Housing  Council.  1250  Connectcut  Ave .  NW.  #620  Washington.  DC  20036 

Natnnal  Newspaoer  Assn,  1627  K  St ,  NW.  #400  Washington.  DC  20006  

Natnnal  Parking  Association.  1112  16th  St .  NW.  #2000  Washington.  DC  20036 

Natnnal  Pest  Control  Assn,  8100  Oak  St  Dunn  Loring,  VA  22027 . 


Natnnal  Printing  Equipment  8  Supplies  Assn,  Inc,  1899  Preston  White  Drive  Reston.  VA  22091.. 

Natnnal  Pubk  Affairs  Corp,  6296  Dunaway  Court  McLean.  VA  22101 

Natnnal  Realty  Committee,  1250  Connecticut  Ave .  NW.  #630  Washington.  DC  20036 

National  Retail  Merchants  Assn,  1000  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW  WasNngton.  DC  20036 

Natnnal  Right  to  Work  Committee,  8001  Braddock  Rd,.  #600  Springfiekl,  VA  22160 

Natnnal  Rural  Etectric  Cooperatwe  Assn,  1800  Massachusetts  Ave,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036.. 
Natnnal  Security  Traders  Assn,  Inc,  One  WorM  Trade  Center,  #4511  New  York.  NY  10048 
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Natniil  Soccly  <t  PrafeaonH  Enginem.  1420  Kng  Strwl  /Ueundna.  V«  22314 

IWnri  Soft  On*  Assn.  1101  I6II1SI,  NW  WBhmjIon,  DC  20036 

NMori  Sou  WKtes  Mmgamil  Assn.  1730  Rlnle  IsUm  Am.  NW  #1000  WasHington.  DC  20036  . 

Nitntf  SkK  Assn.  1415  Biol  PUce.  NW  Waslwijton.  DC  20007 

NUni^  Stritepes.  Inc.  1919  PomsyMana  Aw ,  NW,  #701  Wasdington.  DC  20006 _.- 

Do - 

to.. 

Ot.. 

Od.. 


Voitin  Caitil  Assoaitm.  1655  N  Fort  Meyer  Dr .  #700  Arlington.  VA  22209 . 

16-OC 


'.  Fedmtm.  1400  ism  Stteet,  NW  Waslwwtx.  DC  2003fi-0001 
IWm^4in(nc»  WMesHe  Grocers  Assn.  201  Part  WaslMitton  Coun  Falls  Qwrch,  VA  22046.. 

lands  II  Nei.  2000  «  Street.  NW  8tH  Floor  Waslwigton,  DC  20006 

Ridiatl  W  Neil.  1301  Pemsylvana  Aw .  #300  Wastiin(toii.  K  20004 

Kan  J  Neale.  2501  M  Street  N«  Washmrlon.  DC  20037 

Mfre»  NeMian.  1010  Wtsansn  Avenue.  NW.  #800  WasKington.  DC  20007 

Neviior'Ia'IMibor  Action  Fund.  2601  Missian  Street.  #400  San  Francisco.  CA  94110 

Fndnk  W  Ne*.  600  5lh  Street  Aurora.  IL  60505 -... 

IW  h  CiM«any.  Inc.  815  Connecticut  Ak  .  NW.  #800  Wasliin(ton.  DC  20006 

Do 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

Nei  HriMib  t  Skaw,  115  CMnediail  Aw.  NW  KtaMnftai.  K  20006 

to 

to — 


to., 
to. 
to.. 

to 


Mina  L  Nemai.  815  16tti  St.  NW.  #408  Waslmtton.  DC  20006 „ _ 

109(1*  L  Nefes.  1015  15H  Street.  NW,  #1100  Wadnnjton.  DC  20005 

Mat  D  mm.  1701  PennsyMna  Ave ,  NW.  #900  WaslMigton.  DC  20036 

KIM  k  Nemenift.  1722  lit  Street.  NW  7tti  Fkn  WasMnrion.  DC  20006 

Lmda  L  Nerasian.  1100  15th  St.  NW,  #900  Washojton.  DC  20005 _ 

Frednt  H.  NesWt.  1750  New  Vorli  Avenue  NW  Waslaneton.  DC  20006 „. - 

Hart  Nesden.  1300  I  Street.  NW,  #950  Washngtm,  DC  20005-4107 

Nrivert.  »06  niode  IstanJ  Ave.  N[  Washington,  DC  20018 

E.  John  Neumann.  1130  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW,  #830  Washington,  DC  20036 

Ne«  Yort  Coinn  ol  hitl  Conan  of  Passenger  Lmes.  74  Tnnity  Place  New  York.  NY  10006.. 

New  Yorii  State  Banliers  Assn.  485  Lenngton  Avenue  New  York.  NY  10017 

Cyntha  L  Newman.  400  Nortti  Washngton  Street  Aleunjna.  VA  22314 

Geerfe  S.  Newman.  7915  Jones  Branch  Dr  Mclean.  VA  22102 

Wifeam  B  Newman  Jr.  PO  Bon  23451  Washngton.  DC  20026 

Sharon  Newsome.  1412  16th  St.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036-0001 

I  Aidae  NeSmth  Jr.  1000  Witan  BhK),  #2M0  Arkneton,  VA  22209 

I  Brace  NicMson.  1800  M  St,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036  

■alene  Nrtolson,  1722  Eye  Si ,  NW,  Filth  fW  Washington,  DC  20006 

TtaRB  NicMS.  1101  14th  Street.  NW,  #200  Washington,  DC  20005 

tael  E.  Mcketsan.  2000  I  St .  NW.  #200  Washington,  DC  20036 

Patn*  J  Mian.  1300  L  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20005 

Mssan  Motor  Connation.  USA.  1919  Pennsylvang  Avenue.  NW,  #707  Washington.  DC  20006.. 


Noon  Margrave  Devans  t  Doyle.  One  Thonias  Cirde.  NW.  #800  Washington,  DC  2CC05 . 

to 

to 

Baitea  D  Nocera.  955  L'Entant  Plaza.  SW,  #5300  Washington.  DC  20024 

A  Atan  Noe.  655  15lh  Street.  NW.  #975  Washington.  DC  20005 

Robert  W  Nolan.  1303  New  Hanashire  Ave.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

Wihr  F  Nobn.  1111  19lli  St..  NW.  9lh  Fl  Washington.  DC  20036 

Rotert  I  Noota.  600  Maytoid  Avenue.  SW,  #800  Washington.  DC  20024 

Da«d  F  Norcioss.  1010  Migs  Highway  So .  #2-C  Cheny  M.  NJ  08034 

Jria  J  Norrel.  1001  l^nnsyhania  Avenue.  NW  Wa^on.  DC  20004 

North  American  Tekcommuncahons  Assn.  2000  M  St .  NW.  #550  Washington.  DC  20036.. 

Pjtnee  NortWinin.  1133  21$l  Street.  NW  Washington.  K  20036 

Nolkeet  UtMes  Servn  Co.  Sekfcn  St  Berkn.  a  06037 

Grdiam  T  Nortm.  2333  Highland  Avenue  Falls  Church,  VA  22046 

Edml  M  Norton  Jr.  1400  16th  Street.  NW,  #300  Washington.  DC  20036 

tosadi  C  Notar.  1401  New  Yort  Ave.  NW.  #1100  Washington.  DC  20005 - 

Steven  «  Nousen.  PO  Bo»  3529  Portland.  OR  97208 

Patn*  J  Ni«ent.  1133  19th  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

Site  0  Nhm.  1110  Vermont  Avenue.  NW,  #1250  Washington,  DC  20005 

bUi  D  NunibefMr.  500  North  Captol  Street.  NW,  #300  Washington.  DC  20001 

CTb  Nvtet  lUSW  24th  Street  Austin.  MN  55912 „. 

Hriart  K.  O'Bannan.  50  F  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20001 „. 

George  O'Ba  Jr .  815  16th  Street.  NW.  #701  Washington.  DC  20006 

DMk  K.  (reeiry.  2000  R  St.,  NW.  8th  Fkn  Washington.  DC  20006 

Cotonai  C  CBnen,  1709  New  Yort  Ave .  NW.  #801  Washington,  DC  20006 


Emptoyer/Qient 


Alkance  lor  Capital  Access 

ColumlM  Savings  j  Loan  Assn.. 

Manor  Care 

PGA  Tour,  Inc. 

Irian  Group 


National  Comm  to  Preserve  Saial  Security 

National  Cattlemen  s  Assn 

Chemical  Manulacturers  Assn,  Inc „ 

Grocery  Manulacturers  ol  America.  Inc „ 


Arab  Republic  ol  Egypt . 

Government  ot  Jamaica 

Hashemite  Kingdom  ol  Jordan _ 

Islamic  Republic  ol  Pakistan 

Kingdom  ol  Morocco 

Rqxiblic  ol  Guinea 

Republic  ol  Kenya 

Fkmda  East  Coast  Railway  Co 

National  Council  Social  Secuiily  Management  Assns.  Inc.. 

North  American  Equipment  Dealers  Assn 

PHH  Group,  Inc 

Senior  Executives  Assn 

Soo  Line  Corporation 

TACA  Intemational  Airlines 

Food  S  Allied  Service  Trades  Depl.  AfL-OO - 

Pharmacy  Freedom  Fund „ 

E  I  du  PonI  de  Nemours  S  Co 

Sidley  &  Austin  (For  Borden,  Inc) _.._... 

Pharmaceutical  Manulacturers  Assn 

International  Assn  ol  Fire  Fighters 

American  Soybean  Assn 


Southern  Company  ServKes.  Inc.. 


Professional  Insurance  Agents.. 

BDM  International.  Inc 

Consolidated  Rail  Corporation... 

National  WihUile  Federation 

Allied-Signal  Aerospace  Co 

American  Bai  Assn 

Barclays  Bank  PLC 

American  Nurses'  Assn 

Cleveland  Clinic  Foundation  . 


American  Postal  Workers  Union.  AFL-OO.. 


American  Free  Trade  Assn 

Bausch  t  Lomb 

Thompson  Medial  Co 

Honda  Ncrlti  America,  Inc 

Unilevei  United  Stales.  Inc 

Fleet  Reserve  Assn 

Edison  Electiic  Institute 

American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 

Natic-jl  Check  Cashers  Coalition 

American  Council  ol  Lite  Insurance,  Inc.. 


Travel  t.  Tourism  Gov't  Affairs  Council .. 


Dmd  D  CBnoi.  (TBnen  t  Associates  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue,  NW,  #1010  Washington.  DC  20037.. 

Maiy  Eiken  (TBren.  1800  M  St .  NW.  Sute  325-S  Washington.  DC  20036  

I  V  (TBnen.  1600  M  St .  NW  Washmgtoo,  DC  20036 


1  L  ffBr».  805  15th  Street.  NW.  #610  Washington.  DC  20005-2207 

toMi  0%n  I  AsSDOales.  600  New  Hampshire  Ave,  NW;  #1010  Washington.  DC  20037 

Janes  J  CComel.  1201  Pencytana  Avenue.  NW,  #370  Washinjton.  DC  20004 

RidBid  T  ffComel.  Richard  T  O'Connell  t  Associates,  Ik  3208  Traveler  Street  Fairfax.  VA  22030 . 

to 

Wifean  B  O'CoMel.  Ill  UA  Wacher  Dr  Chicago.  II  60601 

«.  Janes  ffCowor  Jr .  2501  M  Street.  NW  Washmton.  X  20037 

Mky  t  O'Comor.  1601  Di*e  Street  Aieundna.  VA  22314 

Pjindi  C  O'Comor,  1825  K  Street.  NW,  #305  Washmgton,  DC  20006 

to 

to „ 

to 

to 


(rcana  (  Hanan.  1919  Pcmsytana  Ave .  NW,  #800  Washington.  DC  20006.. 

to 

to.._ 


to., 
to- 
Di- 

h- 
Dl- 
ti- 
k- 
Oi. 
to. 
to- 
b- 
k- 
k- 
k.. 
k- 


Golembe  Associates,  Inc _, 

Grand  Canyon  Trust 

National  Coopetatwe  Business  Assn 

Port  ol  Portland 

MCI  Communications  Corp , 

Shipbuikters  Counal  ol  America , 

American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Comm , 

Geo  A  Hormel  4  Co    , 

Association  of  American  Railroads 

United  Paperworkers  International  Union 

National  Comm  to  Pieserve  Social  Secunty.. 

US  League  ot  Savings  Institutions 

Harley-Davidson,  Inc 

Dmv  Coming  Corp 

ITT  Corporation 

Cf  Industries,  Inc 

A  L  Williams  S  Company 

Contiol  Data  Corporainn 

Chocolate  Manulactuiers  Assn  ol  the  USA... 

National  Confectioneis  Assn  ol  the  U.l 

US  League  ol  Savings  Institutions 

Chemical  Manulacturers  Assn,  Inc 

Society  ol  American  Ftonsts 

American  Supply  AssKiatnn 

American  Warehousemen's  Association 

National  Assn  ol  FM  Ailministiators 

Steel  Tank  Institute 

Transportation  Lawyers  Assn 

American  Qinical  Laboratory  Assn 

Amercan  Family  Life  Assurance  Co 

American  Insurance  Assn „ 

American  Maritime  Transport.  Ik 

American  Trucking  Assns.  Inc 

Arthui  Andersen  1  Co 

CaMorma  Student  Loan  Finance  Corp 

Cenlei  lor  Enwonmental  Educatnn.  hic 

ChemWaste  Management.  Inc , 


Chma  External  Trade  Devetopment  Counal.. 

City  of  Minneapolis 

Coca-Cola  Company 

Consumer  Credit  Insurance  Assn 

Cororan  Mutins  Jennison 

CNA  Insurance  Co 

DistiM  Spirits  Counal  of  the  US..  Inc 

E«tem  Michigan  Uraversity 

Electronic  Data  Systems  Corp 


Receipts 


10,100.00 


30.000  00 
22.534.37 
9.62128 


21.223.13 


12.000,00 

2.963  00 

1.00000 

60000 

14  91 

84.397  00 


189.00000 


110.00000 


172.45846 
1.00000 
4,00000 
1.50000 


5,000.00 
2,500.00 


553.00 
98175 


4,000.00 

11.87500 
1.12500 

44.078.53 
1,727.63 


65.00000 
50000 


5.500.00 
3.33316 


400  00 
2.662  00 
3.086.40 


16,063.61 


2.716.K 


20000 
1.500,00 
10000 
9.684  06 
6.700  00 
15.000  00 
5.325.00 
13,241.04 
2,280.00 


2,000.00 

11,75000 
2.000  00 


14,250.00 


544  29 


Expenditures 


8.579  00 
8.75000 
16.000.00 


200  00 

500  00 

16,000.00 


1,458,33 
400.00 


1.000.00 


3,425.00 


1,000.00 


1.000.00 

1.507  91 


8.400.00 


17,260.00 


1.869  38 

1.00000 

30119 

1,000  00 


10,100.00 


957.26 
4,816.28 


92.16961 
19,538  59 
12,00000 


91.35 


22,85917 
3,769.51 
6,43415 
1.834  84 
8,682  22 
10.599.10 
11.354.27 


38000 


275.00 


981.75 


34  50 


553  29 
35,191.18 
4,245.42 


42.484  00 
200  00 


50  00 

1,34891 

388,36 


1,856.47 


399.27 


768,07 
21900 

5,79328 
359.99 

13,241.04 


8,786.02 


424  64 
6.616  45 


1,393.99 


87095 


319,93 

35.00 

2,100.32 


30  00 

215  20 

1,773.94 


2.001.69 
16.00 


746.48 


1,907.50 
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Organizalim  «  Individual  Filing 


Emptoyer/Client 


Receipts  btpenditures 


Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 


Embassy  ol  Bolivia 

Gamine  Industiy  Assn  ol  Nevada.  Inc.. 

Glass  Packaging  Institute 

Government  of  Nettierlands  Antilles 

Hennepin  County 

Independent  Advertising  Council 

Investment  Company  Institute 

Kawasaki  Kisen  Kaislia.  ltd 

Martin  Maiietta  Corp 

MasterCard  International,  Inc 

Mercedes-Ben;  o(  Nortli  America.  Inc.. 

Miller  i  Sctiroedei  Financial.  Inc 

Minnesota  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.... 

Mildiell  Sweet  t,  Associates 

National  Apartmenl  Assn 

National  Assn  of  Off-Track  Bettint., 


M,125.00 
4.624  58 
1,32000 

16^0000 


«I3W 


1.83S00 


i.toooo 

1.00000 


Paul  I  O'Day,  1150  Uth  Street.  NW  Wasliington.  DC  20036 „ 

Thomas  A  O'Day.  1629  K  St,  NW,  #1010  Washington,  DC  20006 

John  F  O'Donoell.  1111  14th  St ,  NW,  #1100  Washington,  DC  20005 

J,  Daniel  O'Flaherty,  1625  R  St,  NW.  #1090  Washington.  DC  20006 

Bridget  OGiady  955  lEnfant  PUza.  SW,  #1202  N  Washington,  DC  20024 

Jane  O'Grady,  815  16tli  St.,  NW  Washington,  DC  20006 

Tern  O'Grady,  1600  Rhode  Island  Avenue,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

Bailjara  E  O'Haia,  PO  Bo«  23992  Washington,  DC  20026-3992 

James  G  OHara.  Patton.  Boggs  &  Blow  2550  M  St .  NW,  #800  Washington,  DC  2003;.. 
O'Mehwiy  &  Myers,  555  13tF St,  NW  Washington.  DC  20004 

Do _ 

Do 

Joseph  O'Neil,  1000  Wilson  Blvd ,  #3000  Arlington.  VA  22209 

John  Vincent  O'Neill,  13411  Running  Pump  Ct  Herndon,  VA  22071 

Joseph  P  O'Neill,  1616  H  Street.  NW  Washington,  DC  20006 

O'Neill  and  Athy,  PC ,  1310  19lh  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

Do 


National  Assn  of  Optometrists  and  Opticians.  Inc 

National  Assn  of  Portable  X-Ray  Providers 

National  Assn  of  Prnate  Enterprise  of  El  Salvador 

National  Republican  Alliance  ol  El  Salvador  (ARENA).. 

Nevada  Resort  Assn 

Philadelphia  Stock  Exchange 

Joseph  E  Seagram  t,  Sons.  Inc „. 

State  of  Alaska „ 

Visa.  USA.  Inc 

American  Fiber  Producers  Assn,  Inc , 

Alliance  of  American  Insurers , 

American  Dental  Assn , 

National  Foreign  Trade  Counal 

Natnnal  Watei  Resources  Assn .. 


2,10000 
10.000.00 
9,US.42 


5,20000 
«96tl 


375.74 
ll.S36.n 


Do.. 
Do., 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Oo.. 
Do.. 


American  Fed  of  Labor  &  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations.. 

National  Rifle  Assn  of  America 

American  Soc  of  Travel  Agents „ 

Wayne  County  Mchigan „ 

Amai.  Inc _. 

Dulles  Access  Rapid  Transit  Corp 

Mobil  Oil  Cora 

ITT  Defense  fechnokiB  Corp „.. 

Institute  ol  Electrical  4  Electronics  Engineers 

American  Retail  Federation 

Alleglieny  County  Commission _.... 

American  Bankers  Assn 

Bank  of  New  England „ 

Belli  Israel  Hospital .'. 

Brigham  and  Women's  Hospital 

Business  KoundtaWe _ 

Coalition  o(  Boston  Teachint  Hospitals 

Connectcul  Bank  I.  Trust  Corp 

Cruise  America  Line,  Inc 

Glass  Packaging  Institute — 

Massachusetts  General  Hospital — 

Massachusetts  Hospital  Assn 

Milk  Industry  Foundation , 

National  Football  League 

National  Gas  Pipeline  Coalitioo , 

New  England  Deaconess  Hospital 

New  England  Medical  Center 

Nortliwestern  Mutual  Life.. 


45000 
1.00000 
5,000  00 
3,750.00 
15.88522 
1.15005 
75  00 
1,095.00 


40000 


163  33 
23801 


22.00 


1,500.00 

2,42500 

60000 


50.00 
72846 
82  00 


John  T  O'Rourke,  1850  M  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

J  Denis  OToole,  1120  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

Do 

John  E  Oloole,  1899  L  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

M  Diane  OToole,  1000  Wilson  Blvd.  #2300  Arlington,  VA  22209 

Stephen  E  O'Toole,  1660  L  St ,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 


iana  R  Oakley,  1331  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  NW,  #1500N  Washington.  DC  20004-1703.. 

Paul  C.  Oakley,  50  F  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20001 

Kim  M  Oboz,  1020  19th  Street,  NW.  #700  Washington.  DC  20036 

Ocenco,  Inc,  400  Academy  Or  Northbrook,  IL  60062 

Thomas  1,  Oden,  1503  N  Filnore  SI  Arlington,  VA  22201 

Neil  H,  Often,  1776  K  Street.  NW  Washington,  X  20006 

OonakI  G  Otilvie,  1120  Connecticut  Ave,  NW  Washrngton,  DC  20036 

Michael  D  Oidak.  1800  Massachusetts  Avenue,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

R  Ted  OIniei,  1615  L  Street,  NW,  #1320  Washington.  DC  20036 

Eric  Olson,  1412  16th  St.,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036-0001 

GeraM  L  Olson,  Pillsbuiy  Center,  MS  3771  Minneapolis,  MN  55402 

Richard  C  dson,  2000  Edmund  Valley  Drwe,  #400  Reston.  VA  22091 

Do.. 

Do.. 


Olwine  Connelly  Chase  O'Doanell  t  W^hv,  1701  rwsylvinia  Aye.  NW,  #1000  Washington.  W  20006.. 

Do 

Do 

Do - 

Oo — 

Do _. -.. 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do,. 


Omega  International,  he,  11  CarTiage  House  Circle  Aieundria,  VA  22304 

Do 

Claik  Onstad.  1201  Pennsylvania  Ave.  NW.  #300  Washington,  DC  20004 

Oppenhemier  Wolff  i  Donnelly,  1020  19th  Street,  ¥X:.  #400  Washington.  DC  20035,. 

Do 

Cassandra  Opperman,  15837-A  Crabbs  Branch  Way  Rockv*,  MD  20855 

Qiartes  J  Orasin,  1225  Eye  Street,  NW,  #1100  Washincton,  DC  20005 


Pyrotechnic  Signal  Manufacturers  Assn.. 

Sears  Roebuck  &  Co 

Source  Data  Network 

Texas  Utilities  Co 

Unwersify  Hospital 

USTA 

USX  Corporation 

Viacom  International.. 


Secuiities  Industry  Assn 

American  Bankers  Assn 

US  League  of  Savings  Institutions 

American  Assn  of  Advertising  Agencies.. 

Northrop  Corp 

General  Motors  Corp „. 

National  Assn  of  Manufacturers 

Association  of  American  Railroads 

U  S  West,  Inc 


National  Milk  Producers  Federabon 

Direct  Selling  Association 

American  Bankers  Assn 

National  Rural  Electric  Cooperatwe  Assn . 

Merck  t,  Co,  Inc 

National  Wikllife  Federation 

Pillsbury  Company — 

Citibank,  N.A 

DynCorp 

Hydrocarbon  Research,  Inc 

Ad  Hoc  Comm  for  Small  Hydro  Power.... 

Alexander  t  Alexander  Services.  Inc 

Energy  Factors,  Inc 

Fami^  Service  America _ 

Grants  t  ContrKts  Protects 

Intercontinental  Energy  Corp 

Long  Lake  Energy  Corp 

Manville  Corp.. 


2J0O.0O 


836.00 


5,000.00 
2.50000 


3.000.00 
35000 


550.00 
"2.000.00 


2.500.00 

14900 
1.375.00 
4.037.80 


1.050.00 
4.212.00 


500.00 


MichH  Oiban  American  Express  Company  World  Fmanaal  Center  200  Vesey  Street  New  Voik,  NY  1028M890.. 

Elvira  J  Orly.  1150  Connecticat  Ave,  NW,  #500  Washington,  DC  20036 „ 

Edward  R  Osann,  1412  16lh  St.,  NW  Washington,  K  2003641001 

James  L  Osborne,  4th  t  Davis  Streets  PO  Box  808  McMinnv*,  OR  97128 

J  F  Otero,  815  16th  Street.  NW  Washington,  K  20006 

Cliff  Ouse.  1800  Massachusetts  Ave ,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

Arthur  R  Ouslander,  PO  Box  23451  Washington.  K  20026 

Gene  E  Oveibeck.  1101  17th  Street,  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 


National  Corp  for  Housing  Partnersh^s.. 
National  Independent  Energy  Producers.. 

Sithe  Energies  USA.  Inc 

YMCAolffieUSA 

Signal  Landmark 

United  Engineers  t.  Constructors 

Texas  Aii  Corp.  et  al 

Korean  Foohmeai  Exporters  Assn 

Nishika  Corp.. 


National  Center  fa  Drunk  Driving  Cowci.. 

Handgun  Control,  Ik 

American  Express  Co 

Browmng-Fems  Industries.  Inc 

National  WMfe  Federation 


National  Assn  of  Mutual  Insurance  Cos.... 

Tranpsortation  Communications  Union 

National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Assn .. 

Consolidated  Rail  Corporation 

American  Airlines,  Inc 


2.00«J» 


50000 

300  00 

4,500  00 

15.000  00 

22317 

652.50 

11.134.(2 


8.M9J0 


1,000.00 

25.00 

2,667  00 

2,125.00 


750.00 

453  28 

3.88620 


1.905.04 
1S3.22 


500  00 


3.10900 


3961 
54143 


46.60 
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Ogantz3tiw  or  Individual  Filing 


OwncB  EducatBB  Assn.  1201  16lti  Street,  NW  Wasftinglon  DC  20036 

Thomas  l  0«iens.  1111  14th  Street.  NW  #1200  Washington,  DC  20005   

TkoMS  J.  Omrs.  PO.  Bon  12266  StJffle.  WA  98102 

Do 

Do 

Wkm  J  Owns.  1745  Jeffetsoi)  Daw  Highway,  #511  Artnjton,  VA  22202 

P/K  CosMit  hK,  I2«  CoKiecticul  Avenue,  N  W  Suite  506  Washington.  K  20036.. 

Do 

lod  PidiB  1201  16lh  Street,  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

Etan  E  Paitoi,  17011  Beach  Bhid ,  8th  Fkw  Huntington  Beach,  CA  92647 

Lee  W  P>*n.  PO.  Bo>  201  Tulsa.  OH  74102  

Pirns  k  Domety  Gioup.  lac.  1255  23nl  Street.  NW  Washington  DC  20037 

Do 

to 


k. 
b- 
b- 
Di. 
Di.. 
Do.. 
Do 


1629  K  SI .  NW  Washington.  DC  20006.. 


Do 

Do. 

Do 


t  CoTtl.  bK.  1629  K  St .  NW.  #  1100  Wlshmgton.  K  20006 


PctB  J  Pwtuso.  7900  Wcstparti  Dnve.  A.320  Mdean.  VA  22102 

Una  M  PaptOanels.  655  15lh  Street  NW.  Suite  #444  Washington.  DC  2000S 

G  OkMT  PwB.  NJ  Petroleum  Counal  150  W  State  SI  Trenton.  NJ  08608 

Slqtai  iftradBe.  1800  «  Stieel.  NW.  #1100  Washington,  DC  20006 

Jmllian  R  P»t.  1850  M  Street.  NW  Washmgton.  DC  20036 

Abu  A.  P«tat.  1050  31st  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20007 

Brax  Pailiei.  1730  Dhode  hland  Ave ,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

Mn  N  Paftet,  llOO  Connecticut  Ave ,  NW,  #620  Washington,  DC  20036 

Kintaty  C  Pailia,  1300  L  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20005 


Tom  V  PMer  Aitansas  Petroleuni  Council  450  Torn  Dty  Bank  BMt  North  liltle  Rock.  AD  72114  „ 

C«t  M  Parlis.  633  Pennsyhiania  Ave   NW.  #600  Washington  DC  20004  

Ami  M  Paman.  1701  K  Street  NW.  Suite  400  Washington.  DC  20005 - 

Pary  and  Ronon  Assooales.  he.  233  CoRSMulion  Avenue.  NE  Washington.  DC  20002 

Do 

Do - 

to - 

to 


to- 
to., 
to. 
to.. 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to- 
to.. 
to., 
to., 
to.. 
to., 
to. 


to 


I  Parson.  7901  Wesqarli  Orw  micLean,  VA  22102   

;  on  HeM  Benefits  and  Employnient.  PO  Bo>  27414  Washington.  DC  2003)1.... 

lick  Partndie.  1014  Vine  St  Oncmnati.  OH  45201 _... 

iUiwI  E  feco.  1015  15lh  St    NW,  #402  Washington,  DC  20005 

PetB  R.  Pastre.  1420  King  St  Atoandru,  VA  22314  2715 „.. 

M,  Sle|«ane  Pitridi,  1101  15th  Street,  NW,  #205  Washington,  DC  20005 

G>Y  B  PitleiMn.  Delaware  Petroteum  Council  PO  Box  1429  Dover,  DE  19903 _.. 

Jery  M  Pillenon.  3200  Parti  Center  Dr ,  #650  Cosu  Mesa,  CA  92626   _.. 

Do 

Ridard  M  PatHison.  1776  EYE  St.  NW.  #575  Washington  K  20006 

C  lames  Path.  1133  15lh  Street.  NW  #600  Washington  DC  20005 

IMon  H  Pithe.  3150  Sprmg  St  Fairla.  VA  22031  

tom  J  PattBOB.  1025  Comecticut  Ave,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

Thnos  B  Pitton.  2000  <k  Street.  NW  #201  Washmgton  DC  20006 ..-.. 

Patton  Bobs  4  Blow.  2550  M  Si    NW  Washington.  DC  20037 

Do.. 


to... 
to.„ 
to.- 
to- 
to-. 
to-, 
to.- 
to.- 
to-. 
to-. 
to-. 
to.- 
to... 
to.- 
to... 
to-. 
to... 
to... 
to... 
to., 
to., 
to- 
to.. 
to- 
to- 
to., 
to- 
to- 
to- 
to.. 
to- 
to- 
to- 


Employer /Client 


American  Dental  Assn 

Dollar  Savings  Bank,  et  al 

Pacific  Firs;  Financial  Corp 

University  Federal  Savings  S  Loan 

Manufaclured  Housing  Institute 

Syscon  Corporation 

Talley  Corporation 

National  Education  Assn 

Reese  Communications  Cos  (lor  Philip  Morris,  USA).. 

PuOlic  Service  Co  of  Oklahoma 

Air  Products  i  Chemicals  Inc  

Algoma  Sleel  Corp,  Ltd,  el  al 

Americans  for  National  Dividend  Act.  Inc 

Association  ol  High  Medicaie  Hospitals 

ABB.  Inc 

Burroughs  Wellcome  Co 

City  of  Pompano  Beach „. 

Dow  Chemical  USA — . 

Harrahs.  Inc -... 

Holiday  Corp 

National  Wool  Growers  Assn „ 

Nord  Resources  Corp , 

Allanlic  Richfield  Co „ 

European  Community. , 


American  Soc  of  Composers  Authors  i  Puhhshers . 

Artists  lor  lai  Equity 

RJR  Nahisco,  Inc 

Southern  Calilornia  Rapid  Transit  Districl 

National  Confectiooers  Assn  of  the  US 

CH2»ll  Hill , 

American  Petroleum  Institute , 

New  York  Slock  Exchange,  Inc 

Securities  Industry  Assn    , 

Association  ol  Trial  Lawyers  ol  America , 

National  Solid  Wastes  Management  Assn , 

MotMl  Corp 

American  Postal  Workers  Union,  AFl-OO - 

American  Petroleum  Institute 

Sears  Roebuck  i  Co     

National  Manufactured  Housing  Federation 

American  Family  Life  Assurance  Co  , 


Associatnn  of  Independent  Television  Stations,  Inc.. 

Bell  Helicopter  Teitron  Inc 

Cardiac  Pacemakers.  Inc 

Care  Enterprises   _..- 

Cessna  Aircraft  Compnay 

Comnwnweallh  ol  the  Bahamas  — 

Commonwealth  ol  Puerto  Rico _. 

Ealon  Corp        

Elanco  Products 

Genentech 


Generic  Pharmaceutical  IndustiY  Assn.... 

Herhalile  Inlernalional  

International  Brotherhood  ol  Teamsters.. 

Lockheed  Aeronautical  Systems  Co 

Motion  Picture  Assn  ol  America,  Inc 

National  Assn  of  Independent  Insurers... 

PfiM,  Inc 

Research  Corp  Technology,  hx: 

Schering  Corp 

Warner  Lambert  Co 


Weslinghouse  Defense  &  Electronics  Systems  Co.. 

Won  Door  Corporation 

National  Machine  Tool  Builders'  Assn 


Kroger  Company  

National  Pork  Producers  Council    - 

National  Society  ol  Professional  Engineers - 

Cargill,  Inc     , 

American  Petroleum  Institute       , 

City  of  Bell  4  Bell  Community  Redevelopment  Agency , 

Burke  Williams  S  Sorensen  (For  City  of  Huntington  Beach) , 

Dow  Chemical  Co      

Maritime  Institute  lor  Reseach  4  Industrial  Devekjpment 

International  Communications  Industries  Assn 

Health  Insurance  Assn  of  America,  Inc   

North  Amercan  Philips  Corporation 

Advanced  Technology,  Inc 

Aiwa  America,  Inc    -. 

Ahai  America,  Lid . 

Alain  Wenheimer _ 

Alaska  Dab  Coalition 

Alexander  4  Baldwin.  Inc    „ 

American  Congress  on  Surveying  4  Mapping _ 

American  Express  Co 

American  International  AutomoPile  Dealers  Assn _.. 

American  Logistics  Assn 

American  Maritime  Assn 

American  Stxk  Exchange  

Association  ol  Professional  Flight  Allendanis 

Associatun  ol  Trial  Lawyers  M  America _ 

Avon  Products,  Inc 

Bath  Iron  Works  Corp 

Bk  Corporation - 

Biojen 

BAfllS,  Inc 


Receipts 


1,000  00 

1,000  00 

57.75000 

18,300.00 

31,300,00 

62900 

9,000,00 

9,000,00 

2,992.20 


975.00 


18,000.00 

9.500.00 

600.00 

10,800.00 


3,000.00 


9,975.00 


19,250.00 
13,200.00 
33,750.00 


24,00000 
15,000.00 


750.00 
90.00 


1,731.00 
5,000.00 

20000 

37500 
10.12123 

702  00 
5.000.00 

10000 
1.750.00 

300.00 


1,400.00 
3,375.00 
2,000.00 
15,750.00 


600.00 

600.00 

2,000.00 

2,500.00 


1,500.00 
3,600.00 
1,500.00 
2.40000 
2.40000 
1,200.00 
2,400.00 


1.125.00 

I.IOO.OO 

155.52500 

2,500.00 

2,000.00 

1.250.00 

1,250.00 

136.00 

2.558.50 

621.00 

50000 


4.463.00 


38,000.00 


Charles  Center  Inner  Harbor  Management.  Inc.. 

Chelsea  Property  Owners 

Chemfii  Technologies,  Inc        

Cherokee  Nation  ol  Oklahoma    

Chicago  Board  Options  Exchange 

Chrysier  Corporation - 

Oty  4  Countv  of  Denver - 

Coalition  on  Stale  Use  Tans -.. 

College  Savings  Bank  

Columbia  Farm  Credit  Datnct _ 

Columbia,  Inc 

Costa  Rican  Foreign  Trade  Committee    

Council  ol  Oaduale  Schools     , 

Council  ol  Slate  Chambers  of  Commerce , 

Cryolife,  Inc -.„, 

CIGNA  Corporatwi _ , 


Expenditures 


18000 


722  50 


140.00 


96.2S 


1,500.00 


1.440  00 
1.155.00 


1.18875 
10,00000 
1.050.00 


6,615.99 


893  50 


6.25235 
1.94617 
5.14597 


9.00000 

9.00000 

450.00 

200.12 


80.84 


2805 
12440 

6611 
17851 


645.36 


1,65000 


100.00 


274,81 

1.141.60 

28000 


50000 

4,844  29 

1.569,57 

900 


122.74 


5.596  00 

10.09000 

29177 


S,030.D0 


20  00 


9.00 


10.00 


30  00 


36  06 
40,00 
17,00 


752.78 


txpenditures 

0 

n 

893  50 

0 
0 
0 

n 

6.25235 
1,946  17 
5,145  97 

0 
0 
0 

9,000  00 

9,000  00 

450  00 

200  12 

0 

80,84 

0 
0 
0 
0 

2805 
124  40 

6611 
178,51 

() 

0 

64S36 

n 

1) 

0 

n 

n 

n' 

1.650  00 

n 

n 

0 

n 

100  OO 

n 

3 
0 
0 

(1 

27481 

1,14160 

28000 

n 

0 

0 

0 

0 

n 

0 

n 

0 

0 

(1 

<\ 

<\ 

(1 

n 

^ 

*\ 

m 

K) 
0 
0 
K) 

m 

50000 

4,844  29 

1.56957 

900 

n 

K) 
lO 

122,74 

w 

10 

5,596  00 

10,090  00 

29177 

» 

S.03Q.0O 

m 

w 

20  00 

10 

9.00 

2i 

10.00 

on 

00 

00 

30,00 

75 
00 
00 

3606 
40  00 
U,0O 

99 

752.78 

::::::::::: 
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Organization  or  Individual  Filing 


Do,, 

Do. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do... 

Do. 

Do,. 

Do.. 

Do,, 

Do., 

Do.. 

Do,. 

Do.. 

Do,, 

Do., 

Do,, 

Do.. 

Do. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do., 

Do.. 

Do. 

Do.. 

Do 

Do  . 

Do,, 

Do,, 

Do,, 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do,. 

Do.. 

Do 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 


tmployer/Qient 


Do : j  Newmont  Mining  Corp  . 


Dealer  Action  Association 

Dole  Ftesh  Fruit  Co 

Dredging  Industry  Size  Standards  Comminee  (DISSC).. 

Duty  Free  Shoppers  Group,  Ltd _ 

DOYON,  Ltd 

Fiart  Canlieri  Italiani,  SPA  „ 

Fidelity  Investors 

Fishing  Vessel  Owner  s  Assn 

Freedom  to  Advertise  Coalition 

Fuji  Ptwto  Film  USA,  Inc 

Fundacioo  de  Detensa  del  Comerio  txtenor 

Fundacion  F^o  Imaged  de  ColunilM 

GanaA'Yoo,  Limited 

Government  of  Iceland 

Charles  Heilbronn,  et  al  „ 

Hitachi  Sales  Corp  ol  America 

HoKiy  Industries  Assn , 

Immune  Response  Corp 

Incorporated  Research  Institutions  tor  Seismology 

Institute  ol  Scrap  Iron  &  Steel,  Inc 

International  Thomson,  Inc , 

Kaiser  Aluminum  &  Chemical  Corp , 

Kenwood  USA  Corpoiation , 

Marathon  Oil  Co ".".I.~"Z!Z.1..^Z. .~ 

Mars.  Inc _ 

Mass  Mutual 

Malson  Navigation  Co 

Matsushita  Electric  Corp  of  America 

Maxell  Corp  ol  America 

May  Department  Stores  Co 

Metropolitan  Lite 

Minerals  Marketing  Corp  ol  2iml)at>we 

Mitsubishi  Electric  Sales  Amencai,  Inc 

Mocatta  Metals  Corp „ 

Mutual  Benefit  Lile _ 

Mutual  Legislative  Committee . 

MCI  Telecommunications,  Inc 

Naluiima  LISA 

ftakamichi  USA 

National  Assn  ol  Life  Underwriters 

National  Assn  ol  Retail  Druggists 

National  Cable  Television  Assn.  Inc 

National  Con-serv,  Inc 

National  Inlergtoup.  Inc 

National  Marine  Manulacturefs  Assn _ 

National  Soft  Drink  Assn _ 

Navaio  Nation 

New  Process  Co 

New  Yofk  Lite  Insurance  Co _. 


Do. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do  ,. 

Do,, 

Do  , 

Do... 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do,. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 


Andrew  R  Paul.  1875  Ew  Street,  NW,  #1225  WasHmgton,  DC  20006 

Paul  Hastings  Janotsky  4  Walker.  1050  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW.  #1200  Wastiington.  DC  20036.. 
Do 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do. 
Do.. 


Larry  E  Pauhck.  2111  Eisenhower  Avenue  Alexandria.  VA  22314 

Jude  C.  Payne.  1025  Connecticut  Ave.  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

Nell  Payne,  111  Massacliusetis  Ave ,  NW,  3rd  Fkw  Washington,  DC  20001 

Tommy  J  Payne.  1455  Pennsyhania  Ave,  NW.  #525  Washington.  DC  20004.. 

Richard  A  Paysof,  1415  Elbridge  Payne  Rd„  #135  St  Louis,  MO  63017 

RonaW  Pearson,  422  First  Street,  SE,  #208  Washington,  DC  20003 

Russell  H  Pearson.  1156  15th  Street,  NW.  #1015  Washington,  DC  20005 

Pearson  and  Pipkin,  Inc.  422  First  Street.  SE,  #208  Wastiington.  DC  20003 .... 

Joe  P  Peck  Jr ,  15th  &  M  Streets.  NW  Wastimjlon,  DC  20005 

Shelley  Peck,  122  C  St.,  NW  Washington,  DC  20O01 , 

Lee  Peckarsky.  1101  15th  Street.  NW,  #400  Washington,  DC  20005 

James  M  Peirce  Jr,  1016  16th  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

Randall  G  Pence,  PO  Box  781  Herndon,  VA  22070.. 


Northwestern  Mutual  Lite 

NEC  Electronics  (USA)  Inc 

Olympic  Fibers 

Onkyo  USA  Corp 

Options  Clearing  Corp 

OSG  Bulk  Ships,  Inc 

Paine  Webber.  Inc 

Pioneer  Electronics  (USA).  Inc.., 

Prince  George  Center.  Inc , 

Readers  Digest  Assn,  Inc , 

Reinsurance  Assn  of  America.,,. 


Republic  ol  the  Marshall  Islands , 

Retail  Industry  Trade  Action  Coalilwi .... 

Retail  Tax  Committee 

Rice  Millers  Assn 

Sansui  Electronics  Corp 

Sanyo  Electronics.  Inc 

Sharp  Electronics  Corp 

Charles  E  Smith  Companies 

Smokeless  Tooacco  Council.  Inc 

Sony  Cocp  of  America 

Specialty  Seafoods 

Squibb  Corporation 

Sullantate  of  Oman 

Teac  Corp  ol  America 

Teknika  Electronics  Corp 

Toshiba  America.  Inc 

TDK  USA  Corp 

US  Air.  Inc 

US  Tobacco  Co 

Union  Pacific  Cofp 

Umversal  Lottery  Co 

Univefsity  of  Arizona  Foundatiai 

US  JVC  Corporation 

Waste  Management  Inc 

WWL-TV.. 


Receipts  txpenditures 


96.25 
765.00 


2^.25 


1,470.00 


3,596.2S 
"4J375 


2M.00 


1.2S0.00 
315.00 


412.50 

"i.6in.oo 


79.00 


7.00 


too 


1.00 


73.24 
10.00 


7.00 


S,062.S0 


986.25 


87.S0 
1.050.00 


Yamaha  Electronics  Corp.  USA 

Gulf  &  Western.  Inc 

Allegheny  Power  System  Inc,  el  al.. 

Amdahl  Corporation 

CalMat  Company 

GAF  Corporation 

Kawasaki  Motors  Corp.  USA 

Oglethorpe  Power  Corp 

Saairity  Lite  ol  Denwr 

Tobacco  Institute,. 


Pennsylvania  Assn  ol  Families.  1006  West  Colkige  Ave .  #200  State  College,  PA  16801.. 

Pennsylvania  Power  t  Light  Co.  2  North  9th  Street  Allenlown.  PA  18101 

Pennwall  Corporation,  Three  Parkway  Philadelphia,  PA  19102 


National  Spa  i  Pool  Institute 

Health  Insurance  Assn  of  America.  Inc .. 

Turner  Broadcasting  System.  Inc 

RJR  Nabisco,  Inc 

First  Capitol  Associates  -  Gateway,  l«.. 

Embassy  ol  South  Africa 

J  C  Penney  Co.  Inc 

Embassy  ol  South  Alrica.. 


National  Assn  ol  Home  Builders  ol  the  U.S. . 

ChiMrens  Defense  Fund 

National  Council  of  Savings  Institutions 

National  Fed  ol  Federal  Employees 

National  Concrete  Masonry  Assn 


3.036.2S 


787.50 


6.96177 


96.25 


28.00 


SOO 


120.00 


20.00 


706.64 


4,20000 

87500 
2,427  50 


10.00 

"iideb 


3,ltS.00 


1,800.00 
2,100.00 


15,000.00 


835.38 

13,700.00 
2,16348 
5,00000 

15,675.65 


20643 


1,691.65 


149.15 

77095 

1.52906 

4,502.81 
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Orgwualion  n  IndivKtiul  Filing 


EmpkiyM/Oient 


PCRsan  ReH  fstlU  Assn.  im  20t1i  Street.  NW,  #705  WasMngtoo.  DC  20036- 

B«t>vi  H  Pequel.  609  Bomtant  Street  SJvet  Sfxitig,  MD  20910 

Veto  J  Pem  *    1"6  Mjssjcliusetts  Ave ,  HW  Wjsftmgtw,  OC  20C36 

ines  W  PcfluRS  1  Bexw  Stmt.  Rin  2200  Boston.  MA  02108 

PMn  C«  1110  Veinail  Am..  NW.  #1200  tWistiiiigton.  DC  2D00S 


Gay  I  talnnai.  4S3  Ma  knqr  *m. 

Do 

Do 

tatunoi  t  Associates,  he.  453  Nnt  Jeiscy  A»e 
Do 


DC»003.. 


S(  WaslMWton.  DC  20003.. 


Do 


Ernest  McM  Pefley.  1 12  St  CIJ«  Avenue.  West.  #401  Torerto.  Ontario  M4V  2Y3 . 

fctliy  L  Wman.  l6l5  H  St .  NW  WaslwiJton.  K  20062 

Susan  Peny  1025  Connecliail  Avenue.  NW  Wastuntton.  DC  20036 

Mvk  PBlsdn*.  2054  University  Ave.  #500  Bertdey  CA  94704 .... 

•  Penvni.  888  16tti  St    NW  Wastuntton.  OC  20006 _ 


Ot.. 


i  S  Petet  1331  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  NW  #800-5  Washmglon,  OC  20004 

lUiJil  W  Peieis.  5709  W  21st  St.  PO  Box  4267  Topelu.  US  66604 - 

IMxfl  Peters  342  West  15lti  Street  New  rorli,  NY  10011 — 

Rgtsl  A  Peters.  1730  Mio*  Island  Ave.  NW,  Washington.  DC  20036 

EsOe  Petefson.  2001  S  St.  HW.  #510  Waslwifton.  DC  20009 

GealfTcy  a  Peteson.  1250  Eye  St .  NW.  #900  Wastimiton.  DC  20OO5 

tantt  W  Peterson.  Kansas  Petnikun  Cound  1005  Merdiants  Bank  Tower  Tooeka.  KS  66612 .. 

L«  L  Pehrsoi.  1750  K  ^Xm.  NW  Washington,  K  20006 

Man  Jo  Petersoi.  1957  E  Street.  NW  Wjshmglon,  OC  20006 

Stoyl  L  Peterson.  1101  14lti  St.  NW  Washiigton.  DC  20005 

Peleison  Enilxrg  i  Petersoi.  1730  «  St.  NW.  #907  Washmeton.  DC  20036 

Sisai  E  Petunias,  1625  R  Street.  NW.  #750  Washmgton,  DC  20006 ~. 

PeMo  k  HonM,  2000  L  Street.  NW,  #504  Washington.  DC  20036. 


lidiael  J  Petm  Jr.  1110  Vermont  Avenue.  NW.  #800  Washmgton.  K  20005 

Petntam  Msluters  Assn  of  Amenca,  1120  Vermont  Ave ,  NW,  #1130  Washington.  DC  20005.. 

Sl^m  Petiy.  1800  Massachusetts  Avenue.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

Evetyn  A  Pets*e».  1730  Pennsylvania  Ave .  NW  Washmfton.  OC  20006 

C  L  Pettit  1730  Rhode  IslanO  Ave.  NW  Washmgton.  DC  20036 _... 

Bnw  I  Petty.  1901  L  St.  NW,  #702  Washmgton.  DC  20036 

Peyser  AssaciMes.  Mc.  1000  Vcmom  Ave .  MtT.  #400  Washmgton.  K  2000S 

Do 

Do 


Do.. 
D).. 
to., 
to., 
to.. 
to. 


Rotet  1  Peyloi.  1957  E  St.  NW  Washington.  DC  20006 

Steven  )  Pfster.  1000  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

James  II  Plialen,  1100  Connectoil  Avenue,  NW.  #535  Washington.  DC  20036 

Ptomaoiitc^  Mamtactums  Assn,  1100  15th  Street.  NW.  #900  Washington.  DC  20005.. 

Marshal  A.  Ptot.  6103  Adnniladi  Amanfc.  TX  79106 

Dcnns  i  Phdan,  1101  UUi  St.  NW.  #609  Washmgton.  DC  20036 

Lain  Plie^B.  2501  M  Street.  NW.  #400  Washmgton.  DC  20037 __ 

Do 

to.. 

to.. 


Mm  Frances  PWps.  1050  Connecticut  Ave ,  NW,  #760  WaslMgton.  DC  20036.. 

WMam  C  Plie«B.  2929  AHen  Parliway  Houston.  TX  77019 

WMum  W  P»el|8.  PD  Boi  2159  Dallas.  IX  75221 

Dehor*  M  PMvs.  1155  21st  Stmt.  NW.  #400  Washington.  OC  20036 

Derte  B  PMNs.  100  Federal  Street  Boston.  MA  02110 -... 

Do 

I>itraa  l»«i  PMips.  PO  Bo>  10891  Mclean.  VA  22102 

—   1 1  Pl*|is.  417  Soth  Street.  St  Washmgton.  DC  20003 

to 

to. 


American  Soc  tor  the  Prevention  ol  Cruelty  to  Animals 

Highway  Users  Federation  lor  Safety  I  Mohlity 

Palmei  &  Dodge  (ForNalenal  Assn  of  Bond  Lawyers) 

Boeing  Company 

Burlington  Northern.  Inc 

Coo*  Inlet  Region.  Inc 

Rootmoowoo.  Inc » - 

Alliance  lor  America's  Homeowners 

Perkinson  t.  Associates.  Inc  (For  Beneficial  Management  Corp  of  America) 

Peikinson  i  Associates.  Inc  (For  National  Second  Mortgage  Assn) 

AHiancc  lor  Americas  Homeowners 

Beneficial  Management  Corp 

National  Second  Mortgage  Assn _ — 

Canadian  Coalition  on  Acid  Ram 

Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  U  S 

Amencan  Bus  Assn 

Americans  tor  Noosmokers  Rights 


Bannerman  and  Associates.  Inc  (For  Beirut  University  College) 

Bannerman  t.  Associates.  Inc  (For  Government  of  Tunisia) 

Bannerman  and  Associates.  Inc  (For  Sawyer  Miller  Group  (for  Government  of  the 
Philippines) ) . 

General  Electric  Co 

Kansas  Electric  Cooperatives.  Nk _ _ ~... 

Morality  in  Media.  Inc 

National  Solid  Wastes  Management  Assn 

International  Organization  ol  Consumers  Unions 

Distilled  Spirits  Council  of  tlie  U.S.,  Inc 

American  Petroleum  Institute 

Food  Marketing  Institute 

Associated  General  Contractors  of  America 

American  Financial  Services  Assn . ,. .... .-. 

Federated  Research  Corp _ 

Manville  Corporation _ 

International  Computaprint  Corp 

Cosmetic  Toiletry  t  Fragrance  Assn,  Inc 


National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Assn 

Patterson  Belknap  Wehb  &  Tyler  (For  Cultural  Institutions  Retirement  Systems) . 

National  Solid  Wastes  Management  Assn 

International  Assn  of  Drilling  Contractors 

City  ol  Philadelphia - -.. 

Jacques  Borel  Enterprises.  Inc 

MacAndiews  S  Forties  Holdings.  Inc. 

Metro _ 

Metropolitan  Toledo  Consortium 

National  School  Health  Education  Coalition 

New  York  State  Bridge  Authority _ 

Regional  Transit  Autliority 


Southeastern  Pennsylvania  Transit  Authority.. 
Associated  General  Contractors  of  America ... 

National  Retail  Merchants  Assn    

MAPCO.  Inc 


Southwestern  Public  Service  Co... 

Pacific  Seafood  Processors  Assn.. 
American  Assn  of  Crop  Insurers 
Chicago  Board  ol  Trade . 


Receipts 


Eipenditures 


1.S00.00 


3.00000 
2.687.50 
1,400.00 
1,000  00 
990.00 
25000 

10000 
1,650.00 


200.00 


2.000.00 


500.00 

2,00000 

25000 

26,400,00 

50000 


20,000.00 
120  OO 


200.00 


16.000.00 


13.912.50 
6.900.00 
36,000.00 


1.00000 
13.500.00 
9.00000 


ton 


Noer  Benjann  Km  i  Batai.  c/o  Tibero  Schwartz  40  West  57th  Street.  32nd  fkw  New  York.  NY  10019.. 
1771  N  St .  NW  Washmgton.  K  20036. 


I C  POcock.  1100  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW.  #530  Washington.  DC  20036 

Ian  PUper.  1775  K  Street.  NW  Washmgton.  DC  20006 , 

Wayne  Pcict.  101  Constitutian  Avenue.  NW  Washmgton.  DC  20001 

Sluat  F  Person.  Dave  Wright  t  Jones  1752  N  Street.  NW.  #800  Washington.  DC  20036 
nenon  Sanmes  i  Fmtey.  1054  31st  Street.  NW  Washmgton.  DC  20007 

to 

to 

%t»  a  PIknHas,  8111  Gatehouse  Roal  Fals  Qwch.  VA  22047 


Mm  H  PiUcr.  1331  Pennsyhia«a  Ave  .NW.  #1500  Washmgton.  DC  20004-1703.. 

Pftbuy  Maison  (  Sutro.  1667  K  SI.  NW.  #1100  Washmgton.  DC  20006 

to.. 


to., 
to.. 


[  PMi,  1101  14tli  St..  NW.  #200  Wastaiilon,  OC  20005 

n  F  Pinai.  1724  Missactaetts  Avenue.  Dw  Washmgton.  DC  20036 

Emly  C  npa.  PO  Bo  3556  Washmgton.  K  20007 

npa  t  Hatay.  1200  19U  Street.  NW.  #700  Washmgton.  DC  20036 _. 

Mat  PUa  Jr .  Peam  t  Pi|*m.  kic  422  Fnt  Street.  SE.  #208  Washington,  DC  20003 

Siriha  l^^es.  1730  Rtale  Islaid  Ave ,  NW  Washmgton,  K  20036  „.... 

nan  CMbi  GraMts.  Mc,  4510  Enttanod  Uttock.  TX  79414  

naMf  Eaakvaait  Umrs  Assn,  91 1  Mercait*  Ltray  BIdg  414  Walnut  Street  Cincinnati.  OH  45202 .. 

toatai  a  PMd.  HI  SM  Cohmtia,  #800  Porttaid.  OR  97201 

KM  W  ram.  1150  CaMctcit  Ave .  NW.  #205  Washmgton.  DC  20036 

■ala  tacW  fMm,  2300  M  Street.  NW.  #910  Washmgton.  K  20037 

I  r  Pta4.  400  Ffjt  Street.  NW,  #704  Wastaigton,  K  20001 _ 

Meda  taocato.  he.  424  C  Street.  NE  Waskngtoi,  K  20002 

to., 
to.. 


McLeod  J  Plies  (For  Mushroom  Couxil) 

McLeod  8  Pires  (For  United  Egg  Producers) 

Union  Oil  Co  of  California 

American  General  Corporation 

American  Pelrofina.  Inc 

General  Instrument  Corporation 

Bank  of  Boston  Corporation 

First  National  Bank  ol  Boston , 

National  Assn  of  State  Agencies  for  Food  Distritxition 

Association  of  Univ  Environmental  Healtli  Science  Centers 

Association  ot  Univ  Programs  in  Occupational  Health  &  Safety... 

Metal  Trades  Department.  AfL-CK) 

Riverbay  Corp _ _ 

National  Assn  ol  Bioadcasters 

Baltimore  Gas  i  Electric  Co .. 


United  food  I  Commercial  Workers  IntI  Union 

Umled  Brotherhood  ol  Carpenters  t,  Jouiers  of  America.. 

IIV  Corporation,  et  al 

Mauritius  Sugar  Syndicate 

Oklahoma  Natural  Gas  Company 

Su  Flags  Corporation . 

American  Automobile  Assn 

National  Assn  of  Manufacturers 

D  L  Berger  Associates.  Inc _. 

Grocery  Manufacturers  ol  America.  Inc 

Pfizer.  Inc 

Temis  Ramires  de  Arellano 

American  Nurses  Assn _ 

National  Cable  Television  Assn.  Inc 

American  Meal  Institute _ 

Edison  Electrc  Institute       

Embassy  of  South  Africa 

Nahonal  Solid  Waste  Management  Asm 


MaA^ 
fiaaM 


S.  Pk,  PO  toi  2450  daksturt  WV  26302  2450 

PoadBkr.  3105  NM  Alitana  Hnctfv.  TX  77027 

tm.  1412  16tt  Street.  NW  WaslB«ai,  K  200364X101 

Pllfack.  Om  Graaaa*  Plaza  PO  toi  2568  Greemch,  CT  06U6.. 


,  1909  K  Stad.  NW  Wariaata,  K  20049 
JNM  H  Nbrt.  1155  Caaa:>m  Aw.,  IM,  #1130  Wzslaifton,  K  20036 

,re2(»04 


1319  F  Street.  NW.  #300  Wshnttoi. 
Ma  F  talB.  130  Natk  CaiiH  AMaa,  S(  Waskmitai,  DC  20003.. 

•dart  r^km.  3000  >  SL,  NW.  #300  WaHaatai,  DC  20007 „ 

E*nrt  T  Pacai.  1615 1  Street.  NW.  »1210lllMB«tai,  DC  20036 

Pat  ol  SaMh.  PO  toe  1209  Saatlk.  WA  91111 

Fan  Sttfad  t  Jtaecates,  Ik.  1050  17lh  Street.  NW.  #840  Wasla«lai.  DC  20036.. 
to 


3,00000 

3,57000 
25,01075 

4.577.25 
12.600.00 

2,000.00 


2,000.00 


6,80000 
23,565,36 


230,00 
2.30000 
6,000.00 
11,050.00 
2,300  00 


3,50000 


8,076.90 
24,300.00 


125.00 


4.62500 

1,27600 

500.00 

1,092.50 


200.00 


Neico,  lee -.. 

Brown  8  Root.  Inc 

Polm  Executive  Research  Forum , 

United  Transportation  Union 

American  Newspaper  Publishers  Assn 

Chemical  Producers  i  Distriljutors  Assn , 

Digital  Equipment  Corp , 

Ofc  Transmission  Corp 

Cokimbia  Gulf  Transmission  Co 

National  WihlWe  Federation _.. 

NACReCorp 

American  Assn  of  Retired  Persons 

Security  PaafK  Corp 

HALT 

Meadwrs  Recovery  Center 

Swidler  t  Berlm  (For  Ferroalloys  Assoaatna).. 
Metiopoktan  Life  Insurance  Cos 


American  Medical  Records  Assn 

Nalnnai  Assn  ol  Medial  Directors  of  Respiratoiy  Care.. 


5.250,00 


511.81 
2,50000 
1,92600 
1.42800 

50000 

500,00 
15,000.00 

390.72 


617.8 


1,000.00 


3.000.00 
6.000.00 


1,500.00 


18195 
7500 


6000 


60.54 


50.00 


50000 


699.68 


20,549.69 


39851 


25.010.75 

18.02 

891.00 


4.591  21 
4.180  95 


34065 


47158 
1.966  9C 

22267 

520 

1.18313 


1.354.68 
460.41 


81.75 


375.25 


1.00 


66395 


3045 
10771 


591.62 


4.807.15 


Eipendilures 

) 

1.500,00 

J 

J 

18195 
7500 

D 

fl 

60.00 

0 

[) 

60  54 

D 

50  00 

1) 

(1 

1) 

0 

(1 

50000 

0 
0 

699.68 

0 

n 

20.54969 

n 

n 

n 

n 

n 

0 

0 

fl 

0 
0 

39851 

5 
5 
« 

n 

25.01075 

1802 

89100 

n 

lO" 

4.591  21 
4.18095 

n 

HI 

34065 

10 
10 
K) 

M 

47158 
1.966  90 

222.67 

5.20 

1.18313 

K) 

X) 

1.354.68 
46041 

8175 

Ifl 

w 

Ifl 

375.25 

50 

100 

nfl 

oo 

66395 

81 

(Ifl 

00 
00 

no 

30  45 
10771 

00 

Ofl 

77 

88 

591.62 

no 

m 

4.80715 

m 

May  18,  1989 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


9705 


Oganization  «  Individual  Filing 


Do.. 


I  Wnghl  Morris  S  Mtiui,  41  Sooth  High  Street  Columbus.  OH  43215., 
C.  Pouland.  5757  Marlel.  B-9  Dallas,  fi(  75206 


Porter  \ 

JolmC.    

Joseph  L  Powell  Jr .  1901  L  Street.  NW.  #320  Washington.  DC  20036 . 
Powell  GoMstein  Frazer  i  Murptiy.  1001  Pennsylvania  Ave..  NW,  6th  Floor  Washington.  DC  20004.. 
Oo 


Oo. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


John  J  Power.  815  16th  St .  NW  Washington,  DC  20006 

Powers  Harsch  t.  Kinder,  1722  [ye  Street,  NW  Washington.  DC  20006 

Do 

Do 

Do 

David  J  Pratt.  1130  Connecticut  Ave ,  NW.  #1000  Wasliineton.  DC  20036 
Sarah  i  Pratt.  1050  17th  Street.  NW.  #700  Washington,  DC  20036 


Preston  TtKKgtimson  Ellis  &  Hotoian.  1735  New  Yorti  Avenue.  NW.  #500  Washington.  DC  20006.. 
Do 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Oo.. 
Do.. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


Employer /Oient 


National  Dialysis  Assn 

Coalition  lor  Environmental-Energy  Balance.. 

Fteese  Commumcatms  Companies 

Dgilvy  &  Mather 

Association  ol  Bank  Holding  Cos 

Bayley  Seton  Hospital 

Belz  investment  Co 

Committee  lor  Competitive  Martieting 

Council  of  State  Housing  Agencies 

Federal  National  Mortgage  Assn 

Flood  Control  Advisory  Committee 

Hitachi  Sales  Corp  of  Ainerica.. 


International  Telecommunications  Satellite  Organization 

Jacques  Borel  Enterprises.  Inc 

Massachusetts  Housing  Finance  Agency 

National  Multi  Housing  Counal 

Owens-lllinois,  Inc 

Starrett  Housing  Corp 

Sunlielt  Corp 

American  Fed  of  Ijtnr  t  Oonptss  ol  Industrial  Organiulais.. 

Aspen  Tectinology.  Inc 

aty  ol  Cranston  (Rl) 

Pyropower  Corp 

SOLVEXCorp 

American  Insurance  Assn _ 

National  Ocean  Industries  Assn 

Alaska  Loggers  Assn 

American  President  Lines _ 

Bay  Tankers  Inc ~ 

Bellingliam  Cold  Storage 

Burlington  Northern  Railraad , 

Calista  Corp _.. 

Counal  on  Research  &  Technology 

COMPACT 

Data  General  Corp 

Hewlett-Packard  Co 

Intelsat 

Luttierar  Medical  Center 

Marine  Management.  Inc.. 


Receipts 


Ejipendilures 


6.00000 


9.000.00 


2.932.00 


2.700.00 
S46.00 


126.00 


240.00 


797.00 
1S.IS5.27 


700.00 
750.00 


lt.t30.00 


4.63852 
142.20 


215.22 


165.00 


James  M  Price.  730  Polk  Street  San  Francisco,  CA  94109 

Pries  Watertiouse,  1801  K  St ,  NW.  #700  Washington.  DC  20006 — 

Do 

Patricia  Pride,  1129  20th  St,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

Sheila  M  Prmdnnlle,  1730  Rtwde  Island  Ave,  NW,  #1000  Washington,  DC  20036 

William  Prindle,  1925  K  St,  NW.  #206  Washington,  DC  20006 

Joel  Pritchard  Bogle  t  Gates  One  Thomas  Drde.  NW,  #900  Washington.  DC  20005 

Pro-Lite  Congressional  Oistricl  11.  PO  Box  727  San  Carkis,  CA  94070 

Sydney  Probst.  1250  Eye  Street,  NW.  #900  Washington.  DC  2O0O5 ......... 

Procompetitive  Rail  Steering  Committee,  c/o  Vuooo,  Lavelle  &  Gray  2310  Grant  Building  Pittsburgti.  9k  15219.. 

Profit  Sharing  Counal  of  America,  20  N  Wacker  Drive  Chicago,  IL  60606 

Proprietary  Assoaation,  1150  Connecticut  Ave.  NW,  #1200  Washinjton,  DC  20036 

Peter  D  Prowitl,  1101  17th  Street.  NW,  #400  Washington.  DC  20036 

Prudential-Bache  Securities.  Inc.  100  Gokl  St  New  York,  NY  10292 

James  C  Pruitt.  1050  17th  St,  NW,  #500  Washington,  DC  20036 

PuWic  Citizen  Health  Research  Group,  2000  P  St ,  NW.  #700  Washington.  DC  20036 

Public  Citizen,  Inc.  2000  P  Street,  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 .» 

Public  Employee  Department,  AFL-CK).  815  16th  St ,  NW  Washington.  DC  20006 ...._ 

Public  Land  Users  Soaety,  6824  19th  West  PO  Box  282  Taoxna,  WA  98466 — 

Public  Relations  International.  Ltd,  801  S  Detroit  Avenue  Tulsa,  OK  74120 

Public  Timber  Purchasers  Group.  610  SW  Broadway.  #608  Portland,  OR  97205 

Itieresa  Pugh  1331  Pennsylvania  Ave.  NW,  #1500-N  Washington,  DC  20004-1703 -.. 

Ptiilip  N.  Pulizzi  Ir.  1667  K  Street.  NW,  #600  Washington.  DC  20006 

Dawd  E  Pullen,  1625  K  Street.  NW,  #750  Washington.  DC  20006 - - 

John  R  Purcell.  204  E  Street.  NE  Washington.  DC  20002 

Thomas  W  Purcell.  1730  Noth  Lynn  Street  Arington.  VA  22209 

Sue  P  Purvis.  PO  Box  14042  St  Petersburg.  FL  33733 

Oo 

Earle  W  Putnam.  5025  Wisconsin  Avenue,  NW  Washington.  DC  20016 

Howard  Pyle  III.  1050  17th  Street,  NW,  #550  Washington,  DC  20036 - 

Robert  N.  Pyle  i  Assoaates,  3222  N  Street.  NW.  #32  Washington.  DC  20007 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 


Martin  s  Point  Health  Care  Center 

National  Counal  on  Compensation  Insurance.. 

National  Education  Assn 

National  Private  Truck  Council „ 

OMICorp 

Pacific  Medical  Center „ 

Port  ol  Seattle „.. 

Seaboard  Paafic  Co 

Seattle  Organizing  Comm 

South  Dakota  DepI  ol  Transportation :.. 

Sunmat  Shipping.  Inc 

Tele-Communications,  Inc 

Transportation  Institute 

Tri-City  Industrial  Devekipment  CouKil 

University  of  Washington 

Sierra  Club 

Investment  Company  Institute . 


John  D  S  Catherine  T  McArthuf  Foundation.... 

Financial  Arawntmg  Foundation 

National  Solid  Waste  ManagemenI  Assn 

Alliance  to  Save  Energy .. 


International  Telecommunications  Satellite  Organization.. 


Distilled  Spirits  Council  of  ttie  U.S..  Inc.. 


American  President  Companies.  Ud. 


Texaco.  Inc.. 


Madison  PuMk  Affairs  Group.  Inc.. 


John  R  Quarles  Jr ,  Morgan  lewis  h  Bockius  1800  M  St .  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 . 

William  A  Ouinian,  3045  Rwa  Rd  Rwa,  MO  21140 

Oo 

Harold  P  Qumn  Jr.  1130  17th  St.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

Earl  C  Oust  1850  M  Street,  NW.  #600  Washington,  DC  20036 

George  Gregory  Raab.  2000  L  Street.  NW,  #200  Washington.  DC  20036 

Marii  J  Raabe.  1615  L  St..  NW,  #1320  Washington,  DC  20036 

Theresa  Rabel.  1771  N  Street.  NW  Wasbmglon,  DC  20036 -.. 

Steve  Rabin,  1901  L  Street.  NW.  #320  Wasbmiton,  DC  20036 ., 


Alex  Radin,  1200  New  Hampshire  Ave.  NW.  #507  Washington.  DC  20036.. 

Do 

W  A  RadziewKZ,  400  First  Street,  NW.  #708  Washington,  DC  20001 

less  A  Rae  1001  Pennsyhrania  Ave .  NW  Washington,  DC  20004 

Ragan  S  Mason,  900  17Bi  St.,  NW  Waslwigton.  DC  20006 

Do.. 


Do., 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Co.. 
Do.. 


National  Assn  of  Manufacturers.. 

Bethlehem  Steel  Corp 

Manville  Corporation.. 


National  Frozen  Food  Association 

Printing  Industries  ol  America.  Inc 

Fkirida  Power  Corp 

Ftonda  Progress  Corp 

Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  AFL-CK).. 
Houston  Lighting  &  Power  Company... 

Elkem  Metals  Company 

Independent  Bakers  Assn 

Stratcor 

Welch  Foods.  Inc.. 


360.00 


900.00 


307  60 
200.00 


28.565.00 

168  00 
2,00000 


11,074.00 


190.00 


3437 


150.00 


764  93 


4J12.S0 


750.00 


68.216.93 
1,500.98 


18,000.00 


110.00 
1.00000 

50000 
2.500.00 
2.47500 

625.00 


National  Environmental  Devekipiiient  Assn.. 

National  Candy  Wholesalers  Assn,  Inc 

Retail  Bakers  o(  America 

National  Coal  Assn _ 

Toyota  Motor  Sales.  USA.  Inc 

Medtronic,  Inc -., 

Merck  &  Co,  Inc 

National  Assn  of  Broadcasters 

Ogiivy  S  Mather.. 


Radin  &  Assoaates  Inc  (For  Washington  Public  Power  Supply  System) .. 

Washington  Public  Utility  Oistrcts  Assn 

BroHieiliood  of  Railroad  Signalmen 

American  Counal  of  Life  Insurance.  Inc 

American  Bureau  ol  Shipping _ _ 

American  Ship  BuMng  Co 

BechtelCorp 

Chiklrens  Television  Workshop 

Eartti  Observation  Satellite  Co 

Gowmment  of  Bermuda 

National  Bulk  Gamers,  Inc 

R  J  Reynolds  Nabisco,  Inc 

R  J  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co 

Sea-iJnd  Industries,  Inc 

Secunty  Paafic  Leasing  Corporation 

I  Secuiity  Paafic  National  Bank 


26,567  00 
22.885.69 


2.282.11 


139.21 
1257 


5,600  00 
4,250  00 
3.000  00 
3.00000 
3.750.00 


S.t00.00 


500.00 
4.500.00 


2.625.00 

2.250.00 

35000 


5.000,00 

5,000,00 

34.92000 


3AI0.00 
4.SOO.0O 


20,000.00 


84  00 
15000 
25000 

65  00 


16.50 


1.60 
300.00 
742.62 


27  08 
73.16 


231M 
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fmptoyer/Oienl 


Turn  A^  Ralull.  2033  M  StiwI.  NW  #300  Washington.  QC  20036 

RodBK  W  Rahe  Ji .  1015  15th  Street.  NW,  #802  Washmglon.  DC  20005 

RicMnl  W  Ratin.  1615  H  SI ,  NVK  Wjstiinjtoci.  DC  20062 

IMny  U»  beoitives'  Assn.  «00  Hr.!  St .  NW.  #804  Wastiinglon  DC  20001.. 

IMn«  Prapess  Institute,  700  Nortti  Fairtai  St  Aleumita,  VA  22314 

imtm  \ittn  236  MassadHisetts  Avenue.  NE.  #409  Washington.  DC  2000? 

EbaMh  L  Raetedi.  801  Pennsytvana  Aw .  SE.  #301  Washington.  DC  20003.... 
Mm  C  Ramit  1730  *  Street.  NW.  #900  Washington.  DC  20036 

Do 

Do — 

KnsUn  M  Rind.  2001  S  St.  NW.  #520  Washington,  X  20009  _... 

DonaU  A  RmM.  PC .  321  D  Street.  NE  Washington.  DC  20002   

Do         

James  0  Range,  1155  Connectcul  Ave,  NW,  #800  Washington,  OC  20036 

RAeoa  d  Ranee.  1201  Pennsytvania  Ave,  NW,  #300  Washington,  DC  20004 

D  MOuri  Ranml.  PO  to  52025  Phoenii,  AZ  85072   , 

Bran  Rismussen  655  fifteenth  Street,  NW,  Suite  350  Washington,  DC  20005 

Rotert  Rattitfe  5808  lake  Washington  BM ,  3ri)  Fl  Kiikland,  WA  98033-739; 

Mm  W  Raulw  Jr,  2501  M  Street,  NW  Washinglon,  OC  20037 

Carol  I  Raifcton  1250  Connecticut  Ave ,  NW  Washington.  OC  20036,, 


G  DavO  Ravenaalt  1025  Connecticut  Ave,  NW  #507  Washintton,  OC  20036.. 

Wilbani  R  Rawson,  950  N  Gletie  Road,  #160  Arlington,  VA  22203  1824  

Bruce  A  Ra».  Bruce  Ray  i  Company  420  C  Street.  NE  Washington,  OC  20002.... 

Do 

01 - 

De 

Do. 


Mm  H  RaytKim.  1801  K  Street.  NW  Washington  DC  20006 

Raiph  Raytiidi  403  Vaughn  BIdg  807  Biaras  Austin.  TX  78701 

Dawd  A  Raymond,  1025 Connecticut  Ave,  NW,  #1014  Washington,  OC  20036 

Fiord  C  Rwurd,  3169  Hotam*  Bridge  Rd,  #505  Noccross,  G*  30071  ........... 

Richard  I  Ram*  200  South  Biscayne  Blvd  4900  Soulheasl  Financial  Center  Miami,  fl  33131-23t3.. 

Man  0  Read  1005  Congress  Avenue  #500  Austin,  FX  78701  

Readng  Is  Fundamental,  Inc  600  Maryland  Ave   SW  #500  Washington,  OC  20560 

Lmda  S  Reanck   1120  Connecticut  Ave,  NW  Washington  OC  20O36 - 

Clark  E  Rector  )r    1400  K  Street,  NW  #1000  Washington  DC  20005 -.. 

Mm  M  Rector,  205  OamgerlieM  Rd  Alexandria,  V»  22314      _ -... 

Rotert  E  Seddmg.  7315  Wisconsin  Ave    #325  E  Bethesda,  MD  20814 

OonaM  L  Redlwt  1909  K  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20049        

Dawd  S  Reed,  PO  Box  18092  Washington,  DC  20036  - 

Jo  Reed  1909  K  Street.  NW  Washington,  DC  20049 

Michaei  L  Reed.  UOO  15th  Street,  NW  #900  Washington  DC  20005 

J  Mitchell  Reese,  1700  »  Street  NW  #1204  Washington  DC  20006., 


Reese  Communications  Com(>anies,lnc    2111  Wilson  Boulevard,  #900  Arlington.  VA  22201.. 

Do  

Oo  

Beniamin  F  Reeves,  UOO  17lh  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 „ - 

J  RonaidRee.es  2345  Crystal  Drive  Arlington,  VA  22227  „ 

rmttiy  !  Regan,  1455  PennsyNania  Ave    NW  #500  Washinglon  OC  20004 


Stimson  Lumlier  Co  4  Miller  Redwood  Co., 

National  Assn  ol  Arah  Americans 

American  Consulting  Engineers  Council 

OiamOer  ot  Commerce  ol  the  U  S 


Receipts 


Expenditures 


National  Auduhon  Society 

Stoel  Rives  Boley  lones  S  Grey  (For  Association  ol  0  S  C  Counties).. 

Sloei  Rives  Boley  lones  &  Gray  iFoi Gregory  Aftiliates.  Inc) 

Stoel  Rives  Boley  lones  4  Grey  (for  PaciliCMp) 

Consumers  Union  ol  US,  Inc 

Automotive  Service  Assn 

National  Independent  Dairy-Foods  Assn -.. 

Waste  Management  Inc _ 

Texas  An  Corp       — _ 

Salt  River  Proiecl   

Blue  Doss  &  Blue  Shield  Assn 

McCaw  Commumcalions  Cos 

Chemical  Manufacturers  Assn,  Ix 

American  Paper  Institute,  Inc 

Ashland  Oil,  Inc 

American  Boiler  Manufacturers  Assn 


Ameriun  Committee  tor  Shaare  Zedek  Hospital  in  Jerusalem.. 

Bayley  Scion  Hospital        

Cumberland  Packing  Company „ - 

RKhesler  S  Southern  Railroad „ - 


United  Gercr  Institutions,, 

Weslmghouse  Electric  Corp _ 

Texas  Shrimp  Assn  

Enserch  Corporation  

Stellar  Technology  Enterprises,  Inc 

Thomson  Muiaro  Bohrer  4  Ra;ook.  P.A.  (Fot:Bur|ef  Kni  Cop).. 
Central  4  South  West  Corp _ 


Regional  Airline  Association.  IIOl  Conneclicul  Ave   NW  Wasningion  DC  20036, 

John  Regnier  1025  Connecticut  Ave    NW  #200  Washmglon,  OC  20036 

David  ■(.  Rehr  600  Maryland  Ave    SW   #700  Washmglon  DC  20024 

RecMa  Choale  Appelbaum  i  Wippman  170!  K  Slieel,  NW  #700  Washinglon.  K  20006 

Oo 

Do 

Mduel  Red.  1925  «  Sum.  NW.  #206  Wjshiijton.  DC  20006 

iM  t  Pnest.  1111  191)1  St.  NW.  iUlM  Wjshmgton.  00  20036 -..- 

Do 

Do 


Ameican  Bankers  Assn 

American  Advertising  Federation    

National  Assn  ot  Retail  Druggists „ 

Shippers  National  Freight  Claim  Council,  Inc 

American  Assn  ot  Retired  Persons , 

EDS  Federal  Corporation  

American  Assn  ol  Retired  Persons 

Pharmaceulcal  Manulacturers  Assn 

Chevron  USA  Inc  

Citizens  lor  Sensible  Control  ol  Acid  Ram  (CSCAR) . 

National  Assaiation  ol  Realtors 

Philip  Morns  USA 

Burley  4  Dark  Leal  Tobacco  Export  Assn „.. 

US  An  Inc      

Corning  Glass  Worts 


3,00000 

7.89585 

2.25000 

24000 

460,80000 


232,23817 
19,000.00 

26000 
7,465.00 

700.00 
1,00000 
5,160.38 
5.438.64 
3,55000 
5,550.00 
1,680.00 


350.00 

1,660.00 

2,000.00 

81.00 

2,500.00 

2.000.00 

4.33125 

2.50000 

2,00000 

23500 

86500 

3,37900 


12.28 


2.000.00 
67500 
70000 


Shell  Oil  Co 

National  Fed  of  Independent  Business 

Republic  ol  Guatemala       

Republic  ot  Nicaragua      

United  Coconut  Assn  ol  the  Philippines , 

Alliance  10  Save  Energy 

Anneuser-Busch  Companies,  Inc  

City  ol  Ptiiladelpnia  

Committee  ol  Corporate  Telecommunications  Usen.... 

CIAC  Group 

Edison  Electric  Institute 

National  Spa  s  Pool  Institute 

Pennsylvania  SIHDhuiWing  Co 

Philadelphia  Indusinal  Developmenl  COfp 

Phillip  Morns   

Rhode  Island  Inc „ ,.._ 

SPD  Technologies - 

Tiansol  USA  Inc   

UtiliN  Decommissioning  Cn»p _.„ 

iosn*"  Reiay.  ii  2414  leighlon  Street  fori  leerWOMi.:.".;;:..;.!!.:;:...; _ -..;  Morality  m  Media  Inc 


Bi.. 
Di.. 
Di- 
Ol- 
Oa- 
Di- 
D»- 
b.. 
Do.. 
Do,. 


!  Assn  ol  Amera  1819  I  St,  NW  7th  Floor  Washmglon,  DC  20036 

Done  «am\.  2005  Massachusetts  Avenue.  NW  Washmglon.  DC  20036 —i  Association  ol  American  PaWishers 


ftXvard  Reoa,  1730  Rhode  Island  Ave ,  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

Barclay  T  fiesler   1627  «  St    NW  #800  Washmglon.  DC  20006 

Resource  Tecfimal  Caisullants  .USA)  inc.  (!'!!,a  TECNA  330  Sevenlli  Avenue.  #1902  New  Yorti.  NV  10001 

Detnd  Olficets  Assn.  201  N  Washington  St  Alexan*a,  W  22314 

Mm  H  Reas.  74  Irmity  Pbce  New  York,  NY  10006 

I  P  Reiismj.  1615 1  SIreel.  MW.  #1210  Washmglon  DC  20036 - - ™ 

I  V  Reuner.  1757  N  Street.  NW  Washmglon  3C  20C36 


National  Skjid  Wasles  Management  Assn . 
CouXol)  Co « 


...j  Ne«  York  Comm  cf  IntI  Comm  of  P!5s*nf»r  Lines.. 


AlbR  B,  BemiMr,  1150  ConnectituI  Ave ,  NW,  #;;ca  Washington.  OC  20O36™,..~.„.~. 

Mall  L  Key  1250  Conoeclicul  Avenue  NW  Washingtcn.  OC  2ijOi6 

Renee  Reymcnd.  1331  Pennsylvania  Ave   NW,  #1^00  N  Washintton.  OC  20004 „ 

May  Anne  Reynolds.  8111  Gatehouse  Rsad  FaiK  Church,  VA  22047 

Tmiolliy  M  Reynolds,  1776  Eye  Street.  NW  Suite  1000  Washington,  DC  20006 

Frederick  W  RVMes,  1111  Jelletson  Davis  Highway,  #811 1  Arlin|«n.  VA  222K 

Lawa  K.  Rhodes  2!5  Pennsylvania  Ave   St  Washinglon.  OC  20Ci03 

Giact  EHen  Rce  600  Maryland  Ave   SW  Washington,  DC  2C:21  

Los  D  Rice  1201  Pennsvhiania  Avnege.  NW.  #J70  Washinglon.  DC  20004 

Janes  t  S«*  It ,  1C25  umneciicul  4ve .  NW.  #200  Waihinslon.  OC  20036 -...- 

Rdiara  Ridiards.  Lm  i^ffcc  cl  Ricnj'S  Richards  !'j5U  Tnonus  leUerson  Sheet  NW.  61li  Fl 

Do 

Aiai  H.  RimnScn.  2301  in  St.  NW  Washington  DC  20037       

Donna  RKftanBon.  1101  14lh  Street.  NW  #2M  Washmglon.  DC  20005 „ 

John  C  Rdardson.  IQl  Park  Avenue  New  York.  NY  10171^ , __^ — 

Jglw  G  Ridiardsoo  1130  Connect'Cit  Ave,  NW.  #3:0  Washington  DC  20036 

«  D  Richardson.  ?n  I'.th  Street,  NW  #511  Was: .njion.  OC  20106 . 

Warren  5  i^ciardsoo  325  Penntyivanu  Ave    SE  Ws;.'iingtMi,  X  20003 „..,™..,i»„ 

Wesley  S  Ricturdsofl.  PO.  8f4  #65  WashinEtcn  Grove  MD  2C83iJ--      — , — - — , — 

Lob  iwiem  1724  MKsachusetls  Avenue.  NW  Washneton.  K  20036. — 

Les  RKtter,  1801  Speeomy  Bci««an:  Daytona  Beach  FL  32015 

Oc         -      .- 
L'rrv  C  Sickwl!  m  Maryland  Ave ,  SW,  #?i38  Washington  DC  2CC24 
Chr»!t.ne  R  s^Ci.:-.   W^^-^V    Nf  WTr>..n.-T  DC  .'■W2     .,    , 

Judy  v>  -    --  A.     ;    ■    '•-    ;  •      -   ,;    '  ^  .„ 

Lwe-i      -       ■   ,    '  ^       ?  e4mar».  W  385112... 

I   >-•!;.  ■-  <*■-•     -  ■      :■  •     -         J 

Sjrh -1  i;«.T*i  7'7  ,;:-,  y   iw  Aj  , .... 

t   ^ipSH.l   Ali  f.  iT  NW  *,?yr. 

E«n  Rikei.  WgC  Assocutes  Kill  liji  .;  .•.;  '.a.  .•■ 

Dc ..._ 

Do -- 

Wesie*  )  Rto.  4S4?  Fcrt«  8M  Unftm.  MO  207M.. 


..._.,.» „..„.-.;  Metropolitan  Life  Insuiance  Companies. 

I  int  I  Union.  United  Auto  Aerospace  &  Agric  I 

_ „ Prnpnetaty  Associalion 

„_ N.itional  forest  Proflucls  Assn,.,. 

„.„..,.. ■  National  Assn  ol  Manulacturers.. 

_.„.__...._...[  AAA  Pnlomac      

_ BP  America  Inc _„ ......„.„.._.__.—.... 

1  L.'iH  Corpoialion , 

_.., j  Public  Citizen,  Inc ._.... - „ 

. . , ;  American  farm  Bureau  federalM - ™,..^„._ 

_ _.|  Ctnlrol  Djla  Corporalion „.™ — m -.- 

K  20007 „.■  Hughes  Anciatt  Company _ 

„.,.,  Universidad  Autonoma  de  uuadaUDil. , „,.. 

.„ ..  American  Public  Pomei  Assn „...-.... 

... , „.... „...!  American  Nurses  Aisn - 

_ _ i  Mwjan  Lewis  4  Bockius  (for  Underwniers  31  lloyil's.  loodon).... 

, „...!  S:iuthern  Company  Services,  inc,  . 

,  ,1,  ,,,,,,    ;  Trin'.DOriation  •  Commumcatmns  Unmn      „.„._.__ 

_«....._«..- I  Washmglon  lobby  Group,  Inc  iFor  fresion  Corp)  .-.__.._^.„..«. 

;  Wasnmgion  lobby  Group,  Inc  i(.ii  Preston  Cap) -... 

I  N)iional  CalUe  television  Assn  Inc    

Na:«n.ii  Assn  lor  Slock  Car  Auto  Racing,  l.x  (NASCAU) 


550,57 
618.75 
679.80 
4,000.00 
400.00 


5.49638 

211,300.00 

1,075.00 

2,00000 

1,000.00 

2,000.00 

500.00 

4,875.00 

67.671.75 


998.45 
"23.0I0.M 


3,852.W 
885.00 


22.694.22 


20.30000 
12.00000 
4.177.50 
3.26S.00 


5.000.00 
200.00 
676.00 


;,  Wa'.finjlnn  K  l},i^i 


I  National  Molorsoorts  Comm  ul  ACCUS,  flA.  Inc„- 

I  National  Assii  'it  Area  At.enc*s  on  Aging 

..„..  ,1  'oJr  4  Le?^Pian  f'tmocials  ol  America ...._ 

,._.^  1  :'#yw«  r  lie  Insurance  Co     

, Amert.-' r-i'^ieum  Insi'lule -_. 

lit"-  ■■■••■II 1  ie.tiune  ,s  leiegr**  Co'rJiBn;, 

-       '  »e«los 

'  ■/'  Anesthe-'ilr:':--:. 

A.litfii.^n  isV,.^"v  ot  Ctinirjl  rlinoKigisl'' 

Vi:  (ti.  rtei^riiM  lowkuiion 

„..  AMVttS 


97.806.62 

■"■i'.bdoofl 

20.22108 
4.02650 
1.500.00 


4.25000 

5.0DO.0O 

7  97500 

30500 

50000 

1.50000 

1,50000 

50O00 

4,935.00 

3.00000 
3,00000 
ISCiOOO 
1.37500 


34.00 


25712 
63.788  75 


245.65505 


1,005.04 
1,04000 


2,22400 
3,110.00 
6,602.92 


23100 


1675 
5451 

40169 
90  96 

17310 


30  00 

5500 

1,247.45 


15000 


177  73 
333.82 


2500 


8.413  00 
214,98307 


182,50 

21874 

1.000,00 


400,00 
677  37 


1,263  56 


269.45 


1800 
2400 


4.30578 


69663 
34123 
437  00 
3900 


92465 

'i'iww 

"iM^oiibs 


15625 
15000 


350,04 


7898 

■"4.'24542 
215.38 


2.500001 
4.00000  U 


I6nj 


75000; 
iPd-lOu  ■ 
1.59000  I 


1.277  05 
50  «i 
208 1.8 
280.39 


ixpenditures 


34.00 


25712 
63.78875 


245,655.05 


1,005.04 
1,040.00 


2,22400 
3,110.00 
6,602.92 


23100 


16  75 
54.51 

40169 
90  96 

1/310 


30  00 

5500 

1,247.45 


15000 


17773 
333.82 


2500 


8.413  00 
214.98307 


182  50 

218  74 

1,000.00 


400.00 
677  37 

;■ 

1,26356 

) 

269.45 

1800 
2400 

I 

4.30578 

J 

1 
1 

D 

69663 
34123 
437  00 
3900 

D 

II 

92465 

0 

2" 

1.15060 

i'38!o'ii65 

n 

8 
0 

n 

15625 
15000 

(T 

-■"••-•-■■•"- 

0 

0 
0 

350.04 

0 

::::::::;::: 

7898 


4,24542 
215.38 


ISnJ 


iO:  U7705 

»•  SOW 

»)  20818 

a  I  290.39 
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tmployer/Cliefll 


Russet!  C  Ring.  1700  Pensylvania  Aw,  SE.  #500  Washington,  DC  20006 

Date  P  Rwdan,  3900  Wisconsin  Avenue.  NW  Wasliington.  DC  20016 

Kevin  J  Riwdan.  1700  K  St.  NW.  #1200  Washington.  DC  20006 

JoHn  S  Rippey.  730  15th  St.,  NW  Washington.  DC  20005 

Risetli  8  Presslet.  PC,  1225  19th  Street.  NW.  #850  Washington,  DC  20036.. 
CafOl  A  Risher,  2005  Massachusetts  Ave.  NW  Washington,  DC  200364011.... 

Jane  Risii,  1730  M  Street,  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

DettKft  A  Ritchhart.  1530  Jamacha  Road,  #K330  El  Caion.  CA  92019 

Jeanne  M  Ritchie.  1001  Pennsylvania  Ave   NW  Washington.  DC  20004.. 


Leslie  Sue  Ritts.  Mofgan  Lewis  t,  Bxliius  1800  M  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036.. 

Valentin  J  Riva.  1415  EIW  Place.  NW  Washington,  DC  20007 

Ivette  t  Rivera,  412  First  Street,  SE  Washington.  DC  20003 

Phillip  W  Rivers.  1050  17th  St..  NW  #500  Washington.  DC  20036 

Rivers  Trainor  Doyle  8  Leicht.  Inc.  One  Catamore  BtviJ  East  Providence.  Rt  02914 

Rivkin  Radler  Dunne  &  Bayh.  1575 1  Street.  NW.  #1025  Washington,  DC  20005 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


Steve  A  Robertson.  1608  K  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20006 

Robins  Kaplan  Mlllei  &  Ciresi.  1627  Eye  St .  NW,  #610  Washington.  DC  20006.. 

Do 

Do 


Do.. 


Anthony  W  Robinson.  300  Eve  Street.  N£.  #200  Washington.  DC  20002 ., 

Betty  S  Robtnson.  1757  N  St,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

Ernestine  S  Robinson,  1575  Eye  Street.  Nl#  Wastiington.  DC  20005 

Kenneth  L.  Robinson.  3138  Nortli  lOtti  Street  Arlington.  VA  22201 . 


Thomas  E  Robinson,  1129  20th  Street.  NW.  #705  Washington.  DC  20036.. 
Do.. 


Robinson  Lake  Lerer  8  Montgomerv.  1667  K  St .  NW.  #900  Washington.  DC  20006.. 


Do.. 


Robison  Internahoial,  Inc.  2300  N  St.,  NW,  #600  Washington,  DC  20037.. 


Do.. 
Do.. 


Nancy  Robleski,  1825  K  Street.  NW.  #218  Washington,  DC  20006 

James  Anthony  RKk,  1730  M  Street.  NW,  #607  Wastiington.  DC  20036.. 

Phillip  Rodenberg.  1400  K  Street.  NW.  #801  Washington.  DC  20005 

Quincy  Rodgers,  1155  21st  Street,  NW,  #400  Washington,  DC  20036 

Raymond  Rodrigue!,  PO  Boi  982  El  Paso,  TX  79960 

Rogers  8  Wells,  200  Park  Avenue  Ne*  Vofk,  NY  10166 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


Mutual  ol  Omaha  Insurance  Co 

Federal  National  Mortgage  Assn 

Chevron  USA.  Inc 

Assxiatwn  ol  Bank  Holding  Cos 

Professional  Managers'  Assn 

Association  ol  American  Publishers 

League  ol  Woman  Voters  ol  the  US 

General  Dynamics  Laser  Systems  Labotatoiy.. 

Amencan  Counal  ol  Life  Insurance.  Inc 

National  Environmental  Develo(inient  Assn  ..„. 

National  Stone  Assn 

National  Automobile  Dealers  Assn 

Texaco.  Inc 

Madison  PuMk  Affairs  Group.  Inc 

ALC  Communicalions  Corp „ 

Chemical  Bank _. 

Committee  ol  National  Security  Cos,  Inc 

Cook  Group _.... 

National  Basketball  Assn 

National  Foreitn  Trade  Council 

National  Soft  Drink  Assn „ 

Primerica 

American  legion 

City  of  SI  Paul 

Dominium  Group.  Inc _ 

Polaris  Industries 


Minority  Business  Enterprise  Legal  Defense  8  Education  Find 

Inl'l  Union.  United  Auto  Aerospace  &  Agric  Implement  Workers . 

Ainerican  Soc  ol  Assn  Executives 

National  Assn  of  Federal  Credit  Unions , 

National  Assn  of  Real  Estate  Investment  Trasts.  Inc. 

Pension  Real  Estate  Assn _. 

Sun-Diamond  Growers  ol  Calilorina „ 

Suzuki  Motors  ol  America,  Inc _ 

FMC  Corporation _ 

McDonnell  Douglas  Corp 

Royal  Ordnance,  Inc 

American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers 

Montana  Power  Co,  et  al „ 

General  Aviation  Manufacturers  Assn 

General  Instrument  Corporation 

El  Paso  Electric  Co 

Adamar  ol  New  Jersey,  Inc,  et  al 

American  Express  Co „ „ 

Cat ritz  Foundation „ 

Li2  Claiborne,  Inc.. 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do. 
Do.. 
Do. 
Oo.. 
Do.. 


Carole  M  Rogn,  1255  23rd  Street.  NW.  #850  Washington.  DC  20037 

Richard  A  Rohrbach.  1615  M  Street.  NW.  #570  Washington.  DC  20036 

Stephen  F  Rohrkemper,  150  S  Washington  St .  #403  falls  Church.  VA  22046... 

Ian  M  Rolland.  1300  Soutli  Clinton  Street  Fort  Wayne,  IN  46801 

lackie  Rollins,  1201  16th  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

John  f  Rolph  III.  1275  Pennsyh/ania  Ave,  NW,  #503  Washington,  DC  20004 

Kenneth  S  Rolston  Jr.  1025  Vermont  Ave .  NW.  #1020  Washington.  DC  20005 .. 

[mil  A  Romagnoli.  180  Maiden  Lane  New  York.  NY  10038 

Michael  I  Romig.  1001  Pennsyhrania  Avenue,  nw  Washington.  DC  20004-2599..., 

Fianas  P  Rooney.  1400  L  Street.  NW.  #400  Washington.  DC  20005 

Fred  B  Rooney.  1050  Connecticut  Ave.  NW,  #1200  Washington,  DC  20036 

Do - 

Oo 


Compagnie  fmanciere  de  Paribas 

Desert  Palace,  Inc 

Dreytus  Corporation 

Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America,  Inc 

Internor  Trade,  Inc 

Investment  Partnership  Assn 

Jockey  Oub 

Kamehameha  Schools/ Bishoo  Estate „.. 

Liga  Agrcola  Industrial  de  la  Cana  de  Azucn,. 

Merrill  Lynch  &  Co,  Inc 

National  Assn  ol  Beverage  Importers 

Pan  American  World  Airways,  Inc 

Pan  American  World  Services,  Inc 

Republic  National  Bank 

Rutgers,  The  Slate  University  ol  New  Jersey ... 

Teachers  Insurance  S  Annuih  Assn/CREf 

Walker  Telecommunications  Corp 

Wine  &  Spirits  Wholesalers  ol  America.  Inc 

WordPerfect  Corp.. 


Receipts 


Expenditures 


2.000.00 


125.00 
8,281.00 


2.00000 
4.161.74 
28.406.25 


4.000,00 

3.00000 

90.00 

5.000.00 


21.000.00 

■  mod 
'■■3,i32.db' 


6.90900 
2.60100 


1,263.00 


16.061.94 
300.00 


5.00000 
7.50000 
4.50000 
7.50000 
12.000.00 


2.00000 
1,98300 
3.M0.00 


5.000.00 


2,500.00 


Oo 
Do.. 


James  Roosevelt,  567  San  Nicolas  Or,  #  106  Newport  Beadi,  CA  92660 

John  C  Rwls,  1333  New  Hampshire  Ave ,  NW.  #1001  Washington,  DC  20036 

Ropes  8  Gray,  1001  Pennsyhrania  Ave ,  NW,  #1200  Washington,  DC  20004 , 

aitton  Peter  Rose,  1825  Eye  Street,  NW,  #450  Washington,  DC  20006 

Leslie  Rose,  1129  20th  St.  NW.  #600  Washington.  DC  20036 

Rose  Communications.  Inc.  901  15lh  Street.  Nt#  Washington.  OC  20005 

Rose  Sdmndt  Hasley  8  DiSalle.  1250  24th  Street.  NW,  #630  Washington.  DC  20037.. 

Do 

Do 

Burt  I  Rosen.  1155  15th  St  NW.  #502  Washington.  DC  20005.. 


Hauck  8  Associates.  Inc  (For  Hearing  Industries  Jtssn) .. 

Boise  Cascade  Corp 

International  Technical  Expertise  Ltd 

Lincoln  National  Corp 

Overseas  Education  Assn.  Inc 

Citicorp  Washington,  Ix 

American  Pulpmraod  Assn 

Asarco,  Inc 

Anierican  Council  ol  Ufe  Insurance,  liK 

Biscuit  &  Dacker  Mftrs  Assn 

American  Iron  8  Steel  Institute 

Assxiation  of  Amencan  Railroads _ 

CalMat  Company _ — 

Crawford  Fitting  Co 

Specialty  Vehicle  Institute  of  America.. 


Susan  D  Rosen,  Keller  and  Heckman  1150  17th  Street,  NW,  1000  Wa<hin«ton,  DC  20036 -. 

Sara  Rosenbaum,  122  C  Street,  NW  Washington,  K  20001 — 

Herb  Rosenbleelh,  1811  R  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20009 

Roger  C  Rosenthal,  2001  S  St ,  NW.  #310  Washmgtoi.  DC  20009 

Nwcy  Ross.  1830  17th  Street  NW  Washmgton.  OC  20OO9 

Wiiani  F  Ross.  South  Carolina  Petroleum  Couiidl  1310  Lady  Street.  #716  CoHifflbia.  SC  29201., 

Ross  8  Hardies,  888  16th  Street,  NW,  3rd  Floor  Wadniton,  DC  20OO6 

Richard  Rosser,  122  C  Street,  NW,  #750  Watfungton,  DC  20001 

Bany  N  Rodi,  1120  20lh  SUeel,  NW,  #700  WaSiincton,  DC  20036 

John  C  RoDier,  1909  K  Street,  NW  Washington,  K  20O49 . 


Unda  RoDMer,  315  Bonfant  Road  SilvR  Siring,  MO  20904 

Effldy  B  Rodirodi,  1455  Penmytvana  Ave,,  m.  #900  Washington.  OC  20004 

DoruU  D  Rounds.  South  Dakota  Petroleuni  Council  222  £  Capitol.  #16  Pierre  SO  57501... 

C  Rouitree.  Suit  1000  1776  Eye  Street.  NW  Wasliington.  DC  20006 

0  Rourt.  600  Maniand  A»enue.  SW  #700  Waihiiwfon,  OC  20024 

BrMltt  M  Rouson,  Boi  17407  Dulles  Airport  Wathmgton,  DC  20041 

Eugene  F  Rowan,  2550  M  Street,  NW  Waahngton,  DC  20037 


Oo.. 


Gaorge  R  Rowan.  1750  New  York  Am  ,  NW,  #340  WaHungton,  OC  20006,, 

Rowan  t  Bkwtt,  Inc,  1000  Vermont  Ave.,  NW  WaHiiiWton.  OC  20005 

J  Patrid  Rowland.  918  16th  St.  NW.  #601  WaiMigton.  OC  20006 

Oo 


National  Committee  to  Preserve  Social  Secunty...., 

Atlantic  RichfieM  Co 

Digital  Equipment  Corp 

Goldman  Sachs  8  Co 

Group  Health  Assn  of  Amtnca.  Nk 

Johnson  Matthey.  Inc 

Equimark  Corporation 

Joy  Technologies.  Inc 

Social  Securi^  Protection  Bureau 

Bristol-Myers  Co.. 


INOA.  Assn  of  the  Nonwoven  Fabrics  Industry 

ChiWrens  Defense  Fund 

Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the  USA 

Migrant  Legal  Action  Program.  Inc 

Ratnbwr  Lobby 

Amencan  Petroleum  Institute 

Inteitek  Services  International.  Ltd 

National  Assn  ol  Independent  Colleges  8  Unneisities .. 

Williams  Companies 

American  Assn  ol  Retired  Perjons 

Marconi  Electronics,  Inc — 

American  International  Group,  Inc 

Amencan  Petroleum  Institute 

BP  Amenca,  Inc 

National  Fed  of  Independent  Business _ 

Amencan  Newspaper  Publishers  Assn 

National  Assn  of  Chain  Drug  Stores.  Inc 

Revco  OS.  Inc 

Armed  Forces  Marketing  Council 

VelSKol  Chemical  Corp.. 


Rowland  Government  Relations  Associates  (For  Baker  Industries) 

Rowland  Governmtnl  Relations  Associates  (ForBorgWamer  Aulomotne.  Inc) . 


34.200.00 

TOM 


1.000  00 


40000 
2.500.00 


3.250.00 
3.350.00 
2.95000 
2.950.00 
10.000.00 
2.250.00 
384.29 


500.00 
23)77 
5.990.00 


25.000.00 





1.404.00 
11.53845 


5,10000 
87600 


1,26100 
500.00 
1.507.69 
3.000.00 
2,000.00 


4.87500 
80000 


1.500.00 
2.00000 


727.55 


34  00 
5.965.10 


soooo 


8.085.00 
■■5.425.00 


300.00 
'i.'M'7.'M 


39.80 


15.20 


5.078.00 
5.483.00 
8.77200 


1.8S1.SS 
357.'W 


533.00 

■■jod'ob 


6(9.50 


100.00 


10000 

10000 
100.00 


17L7S 

Moo 


371.00 


10.000.00 


1.175.36 
2.0S8.55 


9SU1 


300.00 
352  33 


9708 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


May  18,  1989 


Ogwuition  (X  Individual  Filing 


Empkiyei/Oent 


Receipts 


GoMniimi  Matiois.  918  IStti  Stmt.  NW.  #601  Waslmttw.  DC  20006 


Oiales  Bowton.  1899  I  Street.  NW.  #1100  Waslwigtm.  DC  20036 

RutBi.  Inc.  2000  S  fads  Street.  #1003  AriKigton,  VA  22202        ■_^^^,---- 
fktot  S  Rotti  \m  PmsyliiMii  Ave.  NW.  #1200  Waslwigton.  DC  20006.. 


b.. 
M.. 
Oi.. 

8i. 
Ol.. 
k- 

Ol.. 
Dd.. 


Roycr  Stadiiia  i  MM.  W47  Pcmsytvaw  Ancnue.  NW.  #900  Washmgtwi.  DC  20006.. 

Do 

Do 

Do  — 

Tobi  I  Itaiai.  188  16III  SI.  NW  Wasiiiiijloii,  K  20006 

Enc  M  Rita.  1730  M  Sheet.  NW.  #412  Washington.  DC  20036 


Ubi  ladd.  SMimel  HI  Btslnp  t  Gnjemlei.  PC  3700  Norlli  24tli  Street  PInenu.  U  85016.. 

Batoa  A.  \taU^.  1901  N  FoU  Mycr  Drive.  #302  Rosslyn.  VA  222091606 

HenY  t  l««em(te.  1120  Cowiecticat  Ave ,  NW  WaslM|ton.  K  20036 

NcMs  L  Riittefe.  1667  K  Stitel.  NW.  #410  WaslHnftw.  OC  20006 

WxM  R  BmSiijIi.  5205  Leestnngli  Pike.  #1600  fafc  Oiufcti.  VA  22041 

Mm  R«nv».  1730  Nortti  lym  St.  #409  Ariingtoo.  VA  22209 

Hcrni  S  Rupli.  4647  Fates  Soulevjrt  Lantiam,  MD  20706 

TmA  f  Rus*.  8oi  17407  Dulles  A»port  Wjshmjlon.  OC  20041 

Ban  Russel.  1101  16tli  St.  NW  WashMton,  DC  20036   - 

Onstne  Ame  Russell.  1615  H  Street.  NW  Waslwijton.  DC  20062 

Janes  A.  Russel.  122  C  St .  NW.  #740  Washington.  DC  20OO1 

RmM  M  Russel.  517  C  Street.  NE  Washmjlon.  OC  20002  5809 

Rotet  M  RussH  2170  Piedmont  Rd,  NE  Atlanta.  Zk  30324 

JonathM  RiBS«i.  1215  17tfi  Street.  NW  Washington.  OC  20036 

imi  RiEtad.  1800  Massachusetts  Ave .  NW  Washington.  OC  20036.. 


Hernial  Mai  Ruth  71990-158.  FO  la  Tuna  PC  Ooi  1000  Anthony.  NM  8W21 . 

Fra*  T  Ryai.  1400  K  Street.  NW  Washmjton.  OC  20005 

Georfe  )  Ryai.  915  BocMeler  Buttne  Oeveland,  OH  44113 

Josq*  Rnn.  1155  21st.  NW.  4th  R  Washington,  DC  20O36 

PatrKa  Ryai,  1319  F  Street.  NW.  #1000  Washington,  DC  20004 „ 

Ttanas  L  Ryai.  225  North  Washington  Street  AJenandna,  VA  22314 

Wn  Ryai  Associates.  8447  Portlaid  Plax  Mclean,  VA  22102 


Chates  Ryai  Associates.  Inc.  1110  Vermont  Avenue,  NW,  #820  Washington.  DC  20005.. 

Do 

Do 

Kami  W  Rymai.  1700  K  St.  NW.  #1200  Washington.  DC  20006 

RADAR.  4949  S  25A  Tw  Oh.  OH  45371 

RBC  Assoojtes.  324  Fourth  Street.  NE  Washington.  DC  20002 

Do.. 


0«.. 
Ol. 

Ob.. 

Do. 


RJR  NabBa,  bic.  401  N  Man  Street  Winston  Salem.  NC  27102 

SAf  t-ST.  1120  G  St.  NW.  #800  Washington.  DC  20005.. 


Umnx  E  Satbath.  918  16th  Street.  NW.  #601  Washington.  DC  20006 
Do 


Catheme  SaM.  322  D  Street.  NE  Washington,  DC  20002 

a  J  Thimjs  Sate  Ji,  3521  Valey  Drive  Alexaidna.  VA  22302 

Susai  L  SaMer.  2626  Pennsyhnma  Avenue.  NW  Washington.  DC  20037 „ 

Era*  Mai  S*i|b  1101  14th  St .  NW.  4lh  Flooi  Washington.  DC  20005 — 

Jaw  H  Sanmw.  535  North  Deatom  Street  Chicago,  11  6O610 

Saims  Enlefpnses.  Inc.  403  Sooth  Ahanl  Dallas.  Til  75202 _ 

Bnai  Sa«)era«.  7500  Jederwi  St .  NE  #250  Albuqueique.  NM  87109 

Janes  C  SaOers.  1225  Eye'  Street.  NW.  #825  Washmgton,  DC  20005 

PlMaieil  C.  Saidei^,  1200  18th  Street,  NW.  #200  Wadiington,  DC  20036 

Rose  Mac  Sarieis.  2501  M  Street.  NW  Washmgton,  DC  2003/ 

Saidn  SdnaM  t  Braideitwg.  P  C ,  1 110  Vermont  Atenue,  NW.  #600  Washington.  K  20005 . 

Sbiat  k  Saidenon,  1920  N  Street.  NW.  Washington,  DC  20036 

SiBlw  t  Saidhen.  1957  [  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20006 

Myrai  a  Sirtta  HI.  1001  Pemsytama  A»e .  NW.  #62S'South  WashngM.  OC  20004 

Do 

Do 

Ol — 

Ol 

Dl.. 

to 


Ckaies  E  Satfer.  1220  L  Stml.  NW  Washington.  DC  20005 

I>etei  a  Sadund.  1725  Eye  St..  NW.  #315  Washington.  DC  20006.. 
lanes  D  Saitm.  1101  Kng  Street.  #350  Aleiaidna.  VA  22314 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Enc  S«inlM.  1333  H  St..  NW.  #400  Waslnngton.  K  2000S 

Ol_ 


Ol.. 
Dl.. 
Dl.. 


Dl 

RdmM  a.  Saasn.  1200  17th  Street,  NW  Washmgton,  OC  20036 _. 

n>l  B  Sa0.  9  Vissa  Street  PougMuepsc.  NY  12601  — 

urn  C  Saarin.  1100  15th  St ,  HW  #900  Washington  DC  20005 

SaM  Ch  Saanty,  1201  16th  St.  NW,  #222  Washington,  DC  20O36 

Bdoitf  N.  Snoya.  1333  New  Hanpshce  Ave.  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

En  V  Sdaefto.  Magai  Mm  (  Boduus  1800  M  St .  NW  Washmgton.  K  20036 

Do - 

Ml  ScMer.  701  W  Packad  Avoac  Fort  Wayne.  IN  46808 

Vctea  V  ScMf.  Hssowi  Ekdnc  Uhtties  1800  K  Street.  NW,  #1018  Washington.  K  2000$.. 
Sdopn  Assooales.  1112  16th  St ,  HW.  #200  Washington.  DC  20036 

Do 

Do.. 


Rowland  Government  Relations  (For  Coalition  loi  Unitorin  Product  LialJility  la*).. 

Rowland  Government  Relations  (FoiGE  Plastics) 

G  t  Plastics — 

Security  Companies  Organized  (or  Legislative  Action  (SCOIA) _.. 

Eiuon  Corporation 

Medical  Identification  Card 

Chrysler  Militaiy  Sales  Corp 

Oty  ol  Akron,  Ohio _ _ 

Oteiel  Burnham  lamlwl,  Inc ~ - 

Financial  Security  Assurance 

International  Futures  Eichange _ _ 

Intex  HoMings  (Bermuda)  ltd - - 

Michigan  Trade  Exchange -..- -. 

Morgan  Stanley  S  Co,  Inc - 

Municipal  Finance  Indusliy  Assn 

Overseas  Military  Sales  Group — ~ 

Pluer  Inc 

Phillips  Petroleum  Co. 

Securities  Industry  Assn — „ _ 

Municipal  Finance  Industry  Assn „......_. 

John  Nuveen  t  Co.  Inc — - 

Pfizer,  Inc 

Securities  Industry  Assn _ 

Milk  Indusliy  Foundatwi/lnt'l  tee  Cream  Assn 

Outdoor  Advertising  Assn  of  America.  Inc _ _ 

Central  Arizona  Project  Assn ™ 

Beverly  Enterprises.  Inc  — 

American  Bankers  Assn 

Johnson  S  Johnson 

National  Beet  Wholesalers  ol  America ..._ 

Pnnting  Industries  of  America,  Inc 

AMVETS 

American  Newspaper  Publishers  Assn 

Independent  Petroleum  Assn  of  America _ 

Chamtier  of  Commerce  of  the  U  S . 


Amencan  League  tor  Exports  &  Security  Assistance. 

lestiei  Russell  S  Moos.  Inc 

Orkin  Pest  Control 

Canhtiean  Trade  and  Apparel  Coalition  ICTAC) 

National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Assn    


RuWier  Manufacturers  Assn 

Lake  Carriers'  Assn 

General  Instiument  Corporation 

National  Assn  ol  Private  Psychiatric  Hospitals.. 
Non  Commissioned  Otticeis  Assn  ol  the  USA ... 

MPBCorp 

West  Viiginia  Bankers  Assn 

West  Virginia  Hospital  Assn 

West  Virginia  Independent  Oil  &  Gas  Assn 

Chevron  USA,  Inc 


Ann  Arbor  Railioad 

Bangor  &  Aroostook  Railroad 

Chicago  S  North  Western  Railroad.... 

Delaware  Otsego  System 

Genesee  h  Wyoming  Industries.  Inc.. 
Regional  Railioads  of  America 


2.00000 


Ex^ienditures 


7.110.16 
1,080.00 


3.375.00 
2.000.00 
1.000.00 
500.00 
1.000.00 
6.800.00 


9,875.00 
500.00 


5000 


2.500.00 


500.00 


42000 
3.000.00 
6.00000 
7.50000 
234  00 
147,41061 
2.500.00 
9.750,00 
48.000.00 
32.000.00 


Rowland  Government  Relations  (for  G  E  Plastia)  

Rowland  Goveinment  Relations  (Foi  Security  Companies  Organized  tor  Legislative 
Action  (SCOIA)) 

Rainbow  LoMy.  Inc 

Communications  Satellite  Corp 

National  Telephone  Cooperative  Assn „ _ 

American  Financial  Services  Assn _. . 

American  Medical  Assn 


Reese  Communications  Companies — 

Beei  Institute 

National  Business  Aircraft  Assn 

Oiemical  Manufacluiers  Assn,  Inc 

American  Sa  ol  Assn  Executives „ 

American  Mining  Congiess 

Associated  General  Contractors  of  America 

lack  McDonaW  Co  (FoiBelz  Enterprises) „ 

Jack  McDonaW  Co  (ForOow  Corning  Corp) _ 

Jack  McDonak)  Co  (For  Hitachi  America.  Ltd) 

Jack  McOonaW  Co  (For  Hitachi  Sales  Cwo  of  America) 

Jack  McDonald  Co  (For  Jacques  Borel  En:erpiises  Inc) 

Jack  McDonak)  Co  (FoiMinorco  Societe  Anonyme) 

Jack  McDonak)  Co  (For  Societe  Generate  de  Surveillance.  S.A.).. 

American  Petroleum  Institute 

Council  of  European  i  Japanese  National  Shipowners  Assn 

American  Esciow  Assn 

Coeui  D'Alene  Mines 

National  Toui  Assn.  Inc 

Tiuckee-Carson  Irrigation  District 

California  Assn  of  Sanitation  Agencies 

Cure  Corp 

In  Situ.  Inc 

Las  Virgenes  Municipal  Water  Dtstnct 

ENS  Resources.  Inc  (For  Orange  County  Sanitation  Dishicts) 

Vicloi  Valley  Wastewater  Reclamation  Aulhoiity   , 

Western  Research  Institute 

National  Restauiant  Assn 

Scenic  Hudson,  Inc 

Phaimaceutical  Manufacturers  Assn 


30.000.00 


7.81016 


1.50000 

5,000.00 

250.00 


9,000.00 


50000 

20000 

3.491,00 


2.000.00 


I  A.  ScMtolH.  1750  Ne«  Yorti  Ave .  NW  Washington,  DC  20006 

a  r  Sdopafk.  1030  150i  Street.  NW  Washington.  K  20005 -.. 

t  ■  Sdoatte.  2929  Mai  Patany  Houston.  TX  77019 „ 

IV  T  ScMi  Jr.  Rl  202206  North  Somenie.  NJ  08876 

Ual  H  SdaaxAnndl.  490  L'Enlait  Plaza  East.  #4200  Washmghin.  OC  20024.. 


Atlantic  Richfiek)  Co 

Hazardous  Waste  Action  Coalition.. 

US  Gypsum  Co 

TekB  Corp ... 


ICansas  Dty  Power  S  bght.  et  al 

Committee  on  Pipe  S  lute  Imports... 

Sprinkler  Pipe  Producers  Group , 

Weirlon  Sleel  Corporation , 

International  Assn  ol  fire  Fighters..., 

American  Seed  Trade  Assn 

American  General  Corporation 

Hoechst  Celanese  Corp 

Xeroi  Corp 


6.000.00 
300.00 

4.50000 
3.500  00 
23,91300 
1,062  50 
2,000  00 


1.50000 


4.000,00 
41,100.00 


3.00000 
44,68000 
8,841,75 

5,083,75 
18,00000 
5,00000 


500.00 


75.00 


22500 


2300 


10.35 


1250 

47510 

707  08 

428  70 

157  74 

5  00 

5.065  05 

5.065  05 

5,065  05 

5.065  05 

5.065  05 

5.06505 

32.105  67 

5.000  00 


29185 
908.81 


2,012.03 


42  00 
4017 


50000 


1.36093 
1,187  86 
5.82187 
266  72 
1.04956 


1587 


1.057  22 
99000 


3025 
18.91600 


8.604  66 
17801 


Robert  J  Schenk,  ISth 
Sandra  A  Schlckei.  M 
Kenneth  D  Schkiman. 
Richard  M  Schmklt  Jr 

Do 

Arthur  C  Schmitt,  370 
Robert  Richard  Schmitt 
Hertiert  K.  Schmitz,  16 
John  Noehl  Schmitz,  41 
Schnader  Harrison  Segi 

Do 

Thomas  J  Schneider.  1 
Abraham  Schneier,  60G 
Frank  Schnelhir,  1957 
Kim  SchnooT.  1667  K  ! 

Paul  Schoellhamer.  90( 
Martha  J  Scboonovei, 
Carl  J  Schiamm.  1025 
Jack  J  Schramm.  1151 
Charles  G  Schreiber.  1 
A.  Kolbet  Schrichte,  11 
Leah  Webb  Schroeder, 
N  Donak)  Schroeder.  I 
Judy  Schub,  1909  K  S 
Amy  J,  Schultz.  317  Tl 
Mark  Schultz,  918  16t 
Richard  F  Schultz.  80 
William  B,  Schultz.  Sui 
Robert  L  Schulz.  c/o 
Ralph  0.  Schumack.  II 
Adam  D  Schwartz.  11 
Arthur  E  Schwartz,  1< 
Elinor  Schwartz.  318 ! 

Do 

Richard  Schwartz,  880 
Stephen  I.  Schwartz.  1 
Richard  S  Schweikei, 
Michael  Sciulla.  880  S 
Harold  B  Scoggins  Jr 
DavK)  A  Scott.  1220  1 
Ellen  Scott.  1750  New 
Gregory  R  Scott,  187: 
James  E  Scott.  906  1 
James  L  Scott.  1919 
John  Havens  Scott.  11 
Scfibner  Hall  S  Thomp 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Anne  Scully.  777  14th 
rimothy  Scully.  25  Lot 
Walter  J  Sczudki.  lO; 
Earl  W  Sears.  P  0  B< 
Law  Offkxs  of  John  S 
James  E  Secnst.  174: 
Securities  Industry  As; 
Charles  M  Seegei  III. 
Harok)  L  Segal',  1333 
Merrill  K,  Seggerman, 
Carl  J  SeiberlKh,  110 
H  Richard  Seibert  Jr. 
Seidman  t.  Associates. 
Marlissa  Senchak,  39( 
Stanton  P  Sender,  63 
Petei  M  Sercmet.  16 
Terry  I  Serie,  1250  ( 
J  Richard  Sewell.  18( 
Seyfarth  Shaw  Fairwe. 

Do 

Do 

Vctoria  McKenzie  Sha 
Thomas  A  Shallow.  I 
James  M  Shambergei 
Deborah  L  Shannon, 
Gaiy  J  Shapiro,  2001 
Shea  I  Gardner,  180( 

Do 

James  V  Sheahan,  If 
Gail  E.  Shearer,  2001 
John  J  Sheehan.  815 
Peggy  A  Sheehan,  V 
Shaun  M.  Sheehan.  1 
Kathleen  Sheekey.  3rc 
C  Douglas  Shelby.  Fh 
Zack  H.  Shellm  Jr .  1 
Seymour  Sheriff.  1121 
George  A  Sherman,  i 
Juditli  C  Sherman,  1 
Nancy  Sherman.  1021 
Nelson  T  ShiekJs.  12 
R.  Philip  Shimer.  444 
Haivey  A  Shipman.  I 
Shippers  National  Ere 
Julie  Shisler.  PO  Bo; 
John  B.  Shbes.  1111 
Elaine  Shocas,  555  N 
T  V.  Shockley  III,  PI 
John  G  Shortridge,  8 
Scott  ShohwII.  1250 
A  I  Shows.  1801  C 
Eric  Shulman,  925  l: 
Kathy  Shulman,  173( 
Sidley  i  Austin.  172: 

Do 

Richard  D  Siegel.  14 
Susan  Siemietkowski, 
Christine  Siglei.  2001 
Stephan  SilEertart,  5 
Mark  SilbergeM,  200 
David  Silver.  1600  N 
Steve  Sihrer,  1050  T 
Do 


bpenditures 


75.00 

"22500 


2300 
■■(0.35 


1250 
475.10 
70708 
428  70 
157,74 


ll 

500 

0 

5.065,05 

0 

5,065.05 

« 

5,065,05 

fl 

5,06505 

5.06505 

10 

5,06505 

32,10567 

5,000  00 

16 

oo 

29185 

» 

908.81 

m 

2.01203 

HI 

nn 

00 

42  00 

00 

4017 

00 

500.00 

oa 

00 
00 
00 
50 
00 

1,360  93 
1,187  86 
5,821-87 
266  72 
1.04956 

15.87 

m 

1,057  22 
990.00 

oo 

00 

30.25 
18.91600 

00 
.00 
75 

8.604.66 
178  01 

75 

00 

no 

■■!»■ 
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Organizatm)  »  Indnndual  Filing 


Rotert  J  SchBik.  15111  &  M  SIteels.  NW  Wasliinglw,  DC  20005 

Sandia  A  Sctilickei.  McMahon  and  Associates  1331  Pennsylvania  Awrnie.  NW  Wasliinglofi.  DC  20004.. 

Kenneth  D  ScWoman,  499  South  Capitol.  SW.  #401  Wasliington.  OC  20003 

Richard  M  Schmidt  Jr .  1333  New  Hampshire  Ave.  NW.  #600  Washington.  OC  20036 

Do - 

Arthur  C  Schmitt.  3705  S  George  Mason  Drive.  Apt  301  So  Falls  Church.  VA  22041 

Robert  Richard  Schmitt.  #12453  047  PO  Box  1000  Leavenworth.  KS  660481000 

HertKrt  K.  Sclimitz.  1600  M  SI.  NW.  #702  Washington,  DC  20036 -. 

Win  Noetil  Sdimiti,  4509  Cannes  Une  OIney,  MD  20832 

Schnader  Harrison  Segal  t  Lewis,  Suite  lOOO  1111  19th  St,  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

Do 

Fhomas  J  Schneider.  1300  19th  Street.  NW.  #400  Washington,  DC  20036 

Abraham  Schneier,  600  Maryland  Ave,  SW,  #700  Washington,  DC  20024 

Frank  Schneller,  1957  t  St,  NW  Washington,  DC  20006 

Kim  Schnoor,  1667  K  Street  NW,  #900  Washington,  DC  20006 


Paul  Sdioellhamer,  900  17th  St,  NW.  #526  Washington,  DC  20006 

Martha  J  Schoonovei,  Fulbright  S  laworski  1150  Connecticut  Ave,  NW  Washmglon,  DC  20036.. 

Carl  I  Schramm.  1025  Connecticut  Ave.  NW  Wastiingtm.  DC  20036 

Jack  J  Schramm.  1155  Connecticut  Ave.  NW.  #800  Washington.  DC  20036 

Charles  G  Schreiber.  1  Massachusetts  Ave.  NW  Washington.  DC  20001 

A.  Kolbet  Schrichte.  1133  15th  Streel.  NW.  #640  Washington,  DC  20005 

Leah  Wet*  Schroeder,  1030  15t(i  Streel,  NW,  #100  Washington,  DC  20005 

N  DonaW  Schroeder,  Maryland  Petrotetim  Council  60  West  St ,  #403  Annapolis,  MD  21401 

Judy  Scbub,  1909  K  Streel,  NW  Washington,  DC  20049 

Amy  J,  Schultz.  317  Third  St.  St,  #22  Washington,  DC  20003 _ 

Mark  SchulU,  918  16th  Street,  NW.  #406  Washington.  DC  20006 — 

Richard  F  Schultz.  807  Maine  Avenue.  SW  Washington.  DC  20024 

William  B  Schultz.  Suite  700  2000  P  St.  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 „... 

Robert  L  Schul;,  c/o  towa  Petroleum  Council  1012  Fleming  Bklg  Des  Momes,  lA  50309 

Ralph  0,  Schumack,  1800  M  Streel,  NW,  #325  South  Washinjton.  DC  20036 

Adam  D  Schwartz,  1101  15th  St,  NW,  #400  Washington,  DC  20005 

Arthur  t  Schwartz,  1420  King  St  Alexandria,  VA  22314-2715 

Elinor  Sdiwartz,  318  S  Abingdon  Street  Arlington,  VA  22204 

Do 

RkJurd  Schwartz,  880  S  Pickett  St  Alexandria,  VA  22304 

Stephen  1  Schwartz,  1436  U  Streel,  NW  Washington,  DC  20009 

Richard  S  Schweiker,  1001  Pennsylvania  Ave,  NW  Washington,  DC  20OO4 

Midiael  Sciulla,  880  S  Pickett  SI  Alexandria,  VA  22304 

Harold  B  Scoggins  Jr,  1101  16th  SI,  NW  Wastiington,  DC  20036 ~ 

David  A  Scott.  1220  L  SI.  NW  Washington.  DC  20005 _ -.. 

Ellen  Scott.  1750  New  York  Avenue,  NW  Washington,  OC  20006 - 

Gregory  R  Scott,  1875  Eye  St ,  NW,  #500  Washington,  DC  20006 

James  E  Scott,  906  12th  Streel  ,  NE  Washington,  OC  20002 

James  L  Scott.  1919  Pennsylvania  Ave.  NW.  #703  Washington.  DC  20006 

John  Havens  Scott.  1101  Vermont  Ave,  NW  12th  Floor  Washington,  DC  20005 

Scribrw  Hall  t.  Thompson,  1850  K  Street.  NW.  #1100  Washington.  DC  20006 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Anne  Scully,  777  14th  Street,  NW  Wastiington,  DC  20005 -. 

Timothy  Scully,  25  Louisiana  Avenue,  NW  Wastiington,  OC  20001 

Walter  J.  Scjudk),  1025  Connecticut  Ave,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

Earl  W  Sears,  PO  Box  12285  Memphis,  TN  38182 


Employer /Client 


National  Assn  ol  Home  Builders  of  the  U.S. ., 

Rodale  Press 

National  Assn  ol  Independent  Insurers 

Association  ol  American  Publishers 

National  Assn  ot  Trade  S  Technical  Scliools . 
Oxford  Group.  Limited 


CI  Americas.  Inc.. 


Toyota  Motor  Corporation „ _„ , 

Afl-CIO  Maritime  Committee 

National  Fed  ol  Independent  Business „ 

Associated  General  Contractors  ol  America 

RotMison  Lake  Lerer  &  Montgomery  (For  Napa  Flood  Control  and  Wattr  Consemtnn 

Dtstricl). 
Northwest  Airlines.  Inc 


Receipts 


Expenditures 


2.7(I0.IX 
400.00 
50000 

1.250.00 


20.000.00 


4C2.50 


3.401.7S 


Uw  Otikxs  ol  John  Sears.  818  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW  Washington.  OC  20006 

James  E  Secrist.  1745  JeHerson  Davis  Hwy,  #1200  Arlington,  VA  22202 

Secunties  Industry  Assn,  1850  M  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

Charles  M  Seeger  III,  2000  Pennsylvania  Ave,  NW,  #6200  Washington,  DC  20006 

HaroW  L  Segall,  1333  New  Hampshire  Ave ,  NW,  #900  Washington,  DC  20036 

Merrill  K,  Seggerman,  1025  Connecticut  Ave,  NW,  #200  Washington,  W  20036 

Carl  J  Seiberfeh,  1101  17th  Street.  NW.  #400  Washington.  OC  20036 

H  Richard  Seibert  Jr .  1331  Pennsylvania  Ave .  NW.  #1500  N  Washington.  DC  20004-1703 

Seidman  t.  Associates.  PC.  Federal  Bar  Buiktmg.  #1001  1815  H  Street.  NW  Washington,  DC  20006.. 

Marhssa  Senchak,  3900  Wisconsin  Ave.NW  Washington.  OC  20016 

Stanton  P  Sender  633  Pennsylvania  Ave,  NW.  #600  Washington.  DC  20004 __ — 

Peter  M  Seremet  16  Munson  Road  Farmington.  a  06034-0338 

Terry  L  Serie  1250  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW  Washington,  OC  20036 

J  Richard  Sewell,  1800  K  SI ,  NW,  #1110  Washington,  DC  20006 , 


Meridiem  Company 

Health  Insurance  Assn  ol  America.  Inc ., 

Waste  Management,  Inc 

National  Guard  Assn  to  the  U,S. 

American  Logistics  Association 

Health  Industry  Manulacturers  Assn 

American  Petroleum  Institute 

American  Assn  of  Retired  Persons . 


Robert  A  Rapoza  Associates  (For.National  Rural  Healtli  Assn) . 

Professional  Services  Council 

Disabled  American  Veterans .'. 

Public  Olizen.  Inc 

Amencan  Petroleum  Institute _ 

Oow  Corning  Corp 

National  Counal  of  Savings  Institutions .... 

National  Society  of  Professional  Engineers „ 

California  Stale  Lands  Commission 

State  ol  Washington  Department  ol  Natural  Resources 

B<»t  Owners  Assn  of  the  US ~ 

Greenpeace  USA 

American  Council  ol  Life  Insurance.  Inc 

Boat  Owners  Assn  ol  the  US _. 

Independent  Petroleum  Assn  of  Ameria 

American  Petroleum  Institute 

Sheet  Melal  Workers  International  Assn 

Ptiilip  Morns.  Inc 


American  Healthcare  Institute 

American  Medical  Assn 

CNA  financial  Corp 

Provident  Life  8.  Accident  Insurance  Co .... 

Security  Lite  ol  Denver  Insurance  Co 

Transamero  Corporation 

National  Association  of  Realtors 

International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters 

Shell  Oil  Company 

National  Cotton  Council  of  America 

Embassy  ol  the  Republic  ol  South  Alrica  ~ 
Rockwell  International  Corp „ 


Seyfarth  Shaw  Fainyeather  t,  GeraWson,  815  Connectot  Ave..  NW.  5th  Floor  Washington.  DC  20006 .. 

Do 

Oo 

Victoria  McKenzie  Sluin.  1710  Rtiode  Island  Avenue.  NW.  #300  WasNngton.  DC  20036 

Thomas  A  Shallow,  1220  L  Street,  NW  Wastiington,  DC  20005 

James  M  Shamberger,  1819  L  St.,  NW,  7th  Fkxx  Washington,  DC  20036 _..._ -.. 

Deborah  L.  Shannon.  1120  Connecticut  Ave.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

Gary  J  Shapiro.  2001  Eye  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  2()006 _. 

Shea  S  Gardner.  1800  Massachusetts  Avenue.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 - — 

Do - 

James  V  Sheahan,  1666  Manhasset  Drive  Atlanta,  GA  30338 - 

Gail  E.  Shearer,  2001  S  St.,  NW,  #520  Washington,  DC  20OO9.. 


John  J  Sheehan.  815  16th  St.  NW,  #706  Washingtw.  "C  2™06 

Peggy  A  Sheehan,  1401  New  York  Avenue,  NW,  #1100  Washington,  DC  20005 

Shaun  M  Sheehan,  1111  19th  Street,  NW,  #1000  Washington,  DC  20036 

Kathleen  Sheekey.  3rd  Floor  2030  M  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

C  Douglas  Shelby  Ftorkla  Petroleum  Council  325  John  Knox  Rd ,  #F-210  Tallahassee.  Fl  32303.. 

Zack  H  Shelley  Jr,  1331  Pennsyhrania  Avenue,  NW  Washington,  DC  20004 

Seymoui  SheriN,  1126  Woodward  Bklg  Washington,  DC  2O0O5 

Geofge  A  Sherman,  6511  Gateway  BFvd  District  Heights,  MD  20747 


Judith  C  Sherman,  till  14th  Street,  NW,  #1200  Washington,  OC  20005. 

Nancy  Sherman,  1025  Connecticijl  Ave,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

Nelson  T  Shiekfs,  1225  Eye  Street.  NW.  #1100  Washington.  DC  20005 

R  Philip  Shimer.  444  N  tapitol  St .  NW.  #526  Washington,  OC  20001 

Harvey  A  Shipman,  1800  Diagonal  Road,  #500  Alexandria,  VA  22314,. 


Shippers  Natnnal  Freight  Qaim  Council.  Inc.  120  Mam  Street  Huntington,  NY  11743.. 

Julie  Shislef,  P-0  Box  85608  San  Diego,  CA  92138 

Jolm  B-  SWaes,  1111  19th  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

Elaine  Shocas,  555  New  Jersey  Avenue,  NW  Washington.  OC  20001 

I  V  Shockley  III.  PO  Box  2121  Corpus  Christi.  TX  78403 

John  G.  Shortridge.  818  Connectcut  Ave,  NW  Washington,  DC  20006 _ ..., 

Scott  Shotwell,  1250  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

A  I  Shows,  1801  Columbia  Rd,  NW,  #203  Washington,  OC  20009 

Eric  Shulman.  925  15th  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20005 

Kathy  Shulman,  1730  M  SI ,  NW  Washington,  OC  20036 

Sidley  t,  Austm.  1722  Eye  Street.  NW  Washington,  DC  20006 

Do.. 


Chicago  Mercantile  Exchange ~ -.... 

Beveridge  S  Diamond,  PC  (ForOty  of  Bluetield,  IN.  el  al.).. 

Shell  Oil  Co 

American  President  Companies.  Ltd 

National  Assn  ol  Manufacturers 

National  Tooling  S  Machining  Assn 

Federal  National  Mortgage  Assn 

Sears  Roebuck  S  Co 

Heublein.  Inc -.. . 

Amencan  Paper  Institute.  I« 

Ftorida  Power  i  Light  Co 

Agricultural  Producers ~. 

American  Soc  ol  Pension  Actuaries 

FIxibIc  Corp 

Abbott  Laboratories 

American  Pclroleum  Institute 

Reinsurance  Assn  ol  America 

American  Bankers  Assn „ _ 

Electronic  Industries  Assn _ 

Marshall  &  Stevens.  Inc-, 


3.00000 


1.000.00 
1.99750 


3.550.00 
7.800.00 


70000 
360  00 
71211 


1.500.00 
14,31560 

1.00000 
253-00 


2,000W 
1,000.00 
10.800  00 
2.730  00 
14.00000 
12087 
75000 
14,000.00 


9.900.00 

7.423.00 

2t0.8S 


11.125.00 

3.75000 

15.00000 

50.000  00 

il  5.063  00 

10.000.00 

1,725.00 

12,09908 

50000 


14S.19 
489.24 


88.16 

"m.'ts 


300.00 

"l.'i^69^23 
10000 


2,224.00 
910.00 


44677 
92  03 
387  58 


6.00 
524.35 

2500 
13075 
16.00 


441.25 
"l»JN 
~2US 


15.000.00 
2.000.00 


2.650.00 
3.07350 

SOO.OO 
10.767.00 

980.00 


Societe  Generate  de  Surveillance.  S.A 

Siemens  Energy  &  Automation,  Inc 

Consumers  Union  of  US,  Inc , 

United  Sleelworkers  ol  America , 

National  Cooperative  Business  Assn , 

Tribune  Broadcasting  Co 

Common  Cause 

American  Petroleum  Institute 

General  Electric  Co 

American  Fiber  Manufacturers  Assn.  lie 

AMEX  Lite  Assurance  Co 

Amencan  Dental  Assn — 

Foodservice  &  Packaging  Institute.  Inc 

Handgun  Control.  Inc 

Western  Governors  Assn 

Penn  Central  Corporation 


General  Atomics 

Edison  Electric  Institute 

American  Fed  ol  Teachers 

Central  Power  &  Light  Co _ 

USX  Corporation 

National  Forest  Products  Assp.. 


Richard  0  Siegel.  1400  16th  Street.  NW,  #400  Washington,  DC  20036-2220. ., 

Susan  Siemietkowski.  1730  North  Lynn  Street  Ariington.  VA  22209 

Christine  Sigler.  2000  K  St .  NW,  8th  Flow  Washington,  DC  20006 

Slephan  Srlberfarti,  500  North  Capitol  St.  NW,  #300  Washington.  DC  20001... 

Mark  Silbeigek).  2001  S  Street,  NW.  #520  Washington.  DC  20009 

David  SiKrer.  1600  M  St .  NW  Washington.  OC  20036 

Steve  Sihw  1050  Thonus  Jefferson  St .  NW.  6lh  Fl  Washington.  OC  20007 ... 
Do 


National  Council  of  Senior  Citinns... 
League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  U.S. 

Donrey.  Inc 

Peoria  Journal  Star,  Inc 

Guillord  Glazer  i  Assoc 

Printing  Industries  of  America 


National  Comm  to  Preserve  Social  Scciinty 

American  Israel  Public  Attairs  Comm 

Coisumers  Union  of  U  S ,  Inc - 

Investment  Company  Institute 

Robertson  Monagle  S  Eastaugh  (For  Alaska  Loggers  Assn) ., 
Robertson  Monagle  &  Eastaugh  (ForAlaslia  Pulp  Corp) 


16.00000 

11.500  00 
17.25000 


3,000.00 

'■'isjno'.iio 


2.000.00 
200.00 


1.500.00 
2.00000 


4.000.00 

15.838.25 
1.77O00 
3.000.00 

14.400.00 
1.078.32 
1.156.00 


1,000.00 

Tiim 


4.236,00 


11.S33.S0 

1XS.7S 

300.00 

2.47S00 


11.800.00 
3,84592 
8,002  93 
1.31535 


2.000.00 
2.70000 

10.50000 
4.00000 


33119 


194.33 

375.94 

493.01S00 


232.60 


86250 

87218 

8.418  66 


990.S2 


2700 

S.0D8.96 

131.47 

1.120.00 


ISlil 


2.783.86 

■~i'«3o 

2,107.S0 


7S00 
146J0 


69515 
20  00 


4.S50.00 
1.S00.00  I 
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Employer /Clieni 


Recnpts 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do. 


SiKa  Ustn  Assn.  Inc.  1717  K  St..  NW  Wislwitton.  DC  20006 

Maoa  Sihwinjii.  1901  I  Stud,  NW  (K3?0  Washfiulod.  DC  ?0036.. 
CurtB  Silwn,  MS  16111  SI.  NW,  #606  Washmpofi,  DC  200C6 

Do 

Do 


Rodertson  Monagle  S  faslaugh  (Foi  Bristol  Bay  Naliw  Corp) . 

Rodeftsor  Monagle  &  [asI3ug^  (fa  BP  America,  liK) 

Rotertsoo  Monagle  S  tastaugh  (For  BP  Minerals  Amencal 

Roteftson  Monagle  t,  [astaugli  (For  Lil»ty  Sliipping  Group) .. 


S*«stw  K  MkK.  1776  K  SM.  NW.  #100  «Mi«oii.  K  20006.. 


Do 

Oo.. 

Do.. 

Ot. 

Do.. 

Do 


Detain  S  Simmons,  1717  K  St,  NW,  #407  Waslimgton,  DC  20006 

Gjiy  D  Smms  1720  fye  Streel,  NW,  ?tli  Fkm  Wasliinston  DC  20006 

Mctuel  E  Smon,  1666  K  SI   NW  Washmron,  DC  20006       

Neil  A.  Smon   1350  New  Ycrt  *ye ,  NW   #900  Washington,  OC  20005 

Snon  t  Cnwny.  Inc.  1001  Coooectiajt  An.  NW  #4j5  Wastuneun.  DC  20036.. 


Do 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Di.. 

Oi.. 

Di.. 

Ol.. 

Do.. 


Dm)  C  Simoison  1627  K  St    NW  #400  Wasliington.  DC  20006 

T*vage  t  Simpkins  444  Noftti  Capitol  Street,  #801  Wasliintton,  DC  20001 

C  Kyle  Simpson,  9  Greenway  Ptaa.  #714  Houston,  IK  7704b  

Ihomas  D  Suroon  700  N  Fairtaj  Slieel  AJeumKia,  VA  22314 

Atal  M  Sms,  11006  Hampton  Rd  Fairtai  Station,  VA  22039 _ 

Iw  E  Sinclair   1000  Wihon  Boulevard.  #2700  Arlington,  VA  ??209 -.... 

lanes  W  Smjer  III  llOO  IStti  Street  NW  Suite  900  WashinBlon,  DC  20005 

Caotantme  SiriMS,  1730  K  Street,  #1005  Washington,  DC  21)006 

Sludden  Aips  9ite  Mea|to  i  Ftan.  1440  New  Vork  Avenue.  NW  Wistington.  K  2000S.. 


Do 
Do 

Do 


EitnuKl )  Skemolis,  1155  Connecticut  Ave,  NW  Washinglon  DC  20036 

Janes  H  SAOnore,  1156  I5th  St,  NW,  #1201  Washington,  DC  20005 _.... 

Wiian  I  Skinner  751  RocHville  P*e,  #  27B  Rockwile.  MD  20832 

Baney )  SkUdaty  It    1100  Conneclcul  Ave .  NW,  #620  Washington.  DC  20036.. 

Scott  Skla   1730  N  Lynn  St.  #610  Artngton,  VA  22209     

SlcMn  A  Sliantog.  3138  North  lOth  Street,  Vlmglon,  VA  22201 - 

Paul  A  Skriiul  )r,  1629  «  Street,  NW,  HOC  Washington.  DC  20OO6 _ 

Dale  D  SMii  3707  Woortview  trace  PO  Boi  68700  Indianapolis.  IN  46268 

lonathai  Slale.  444  North  Caatol  St    NW.  #711  Washington  DC  20001 _ 

Do    


Ogtlvy  &  Mather  Put)lic  Affairs 

Bannerman  &  Associates,  Inc  (For  Government  ol  Bangladesh) , 

Bannerman  t.  Associates,  Inc  (ForCkwernment  of  Tunisia) 

Bannerman  &  Associates,  Inc  (For  Sawyer  Miller  Group  (lor  Govemflwnt  of  the 
Philippines)  I 

Association  lor  Advanced  Lite  Underwriting 

BnslolMyers  Co 

Cushman  i,  Walielield 

GATX  Corporation 

Music  Corp  ol  America,  Inc 

National  Assn  ol  Home  Builders  of  llie  U,S 

Rolls-Royce  Motor  Cats.  Inc  — 

American  Assn  tor  Marriage  i  Family  Therapy 

American  Academy  ol  Actuaries _ ~ 

Arthur  Andersen  t,  Co „ _ 

International  Franchise  Assn _.. _ ~~ _ 

Dty  ol  Erie  PA    -.... 

City  of  Fresno.  CA 

City  ol  Portland,  OR 

Elkhart,  IN 

Gary  Indiana - 

Newak,  Ca 

San  Leandro,  CA 

Tacoma,  WA ™ _ 

Water  Department  in  San  Betnadino.  CA 

National  Newspaper  Assn _.. .— 

lalw  Management  Manlime  Committee.  kK „ ™ 

Coastal  Corporation   _ _ 

Railway  Progress  Institute - 

Performance  Engineering,  Inc - 

TRW,  Inc  

Pharmaceutical  Manulacturers  Assn 


Do 
Do.. 


F  Slatnsliek  t  Assooales.  Inc.  1102  Belle  Vsta  Dr  Aleunkia.  VA  22307... 

RoPen  G  Slaighter  1615  M  ST    NW  #200  Washington  OC  20036 

II  Barry  Sleight  5840  Cameron  Run  Terrace  #1413  Aleundna,  VA  22303.. 
Baiy  S  Slevm  1000  Potona:  Street.  NW  #204  Washington,  DC  20007.... 

W«um  T  Skder,  15th  t  M  Streets  NW  Washington  OC  20005 

Ronak)  J  Sknn  260  Malison  Avenue  New  York,  NV  10016 

DePorah  Sk2.  2301  M  Street,  NW  Washington  OC  20037 „.. 

Cattietw  Reos  Skian  120  Maryland  Ave    NE  Washington,  DC  20002 

Stepliai  A  Small  1350  M  Street,  NW  Washington  DC  20036. 


Smaa  Business  Ciiunal  ol  America  Inc  PO  Boi  1299  Columpus.  GA  31904 

Smthos  HKkey  &  Smathers.  1050  Connecticui  Avenue.  NW.  #1230  WBlangton.  DC  20036 . 
Do 


Do. 


Rotot  G  Smerko  2001  I  St.  NW,  #506  Washington,  OC  20036 

Don*)  t  Sn«ley.  1899  I  St    NW  #1100  Washington,  K  20036 , 

C  Douflas  Smitti,  1850  M  St ,  NW.  #600  Washington,  DC  20036    

Ekabeth  M  Smth  815  15th  St,  NW,  #507  Washington  DC  20006  — 

G  Wayne  Smth  Potonuc  Visions,  Ltd  till  Kth  Street,  NW  Washington.  OC  20005 — 

Je«rey  A  Smith,  19001  S  Western  Avenue  Torrance  CA  90509  

lelfrey  A  Smith,  1600  Witoi  Boulevard  #1000  Arlington  VA  22209 

Jennifer  L  Smith,  900  17lh  Street,  NW  #520  Washington.  K  20006 

Ji*ai  H  Smth  Jr ,  600  North  18th  Street  Birmin|ham  Al  35291 

bdryn  Snath  1454  Duke  Street  Aleunlria,  VA  22314 


Mac  SflMh  m  Renassaice  Place  714  Jackson  Streel  Dallas.  IX  7S202 

Ilanen  Sn»th.  122  C  Street.  NW  #750  Washmglon,  DC  20001 

Ifeclyel  E.  Smith.  PO  Bo»  5000  Oevelaid,  OH  44101 

■Ktal  P  Smrth  485  Lenngton  Ave  New  York  NY  10017 „ 

Oaen  T  Smith.  345  M«  River  Roa)  Oyster  Bay,  NY  11771 „ 

PMma  Smith,  1909  A  SI ,  NW  Washington.  DC  20049 

Rriiai)  F  Smrth.  1090  Vennant  Ave,  NW.  #1100  Washington.  K  20005 

Rotot  E  Smrtk.  1730  k  SI,  NW.  #1300  Washmglon.  DC  20006   

Sn  Hc«e  Smth.  1275  Pcnnsylvwa  Ave.  NW,  #400  Wastnngton,  DC  20004 ..., 

Sioai  Snyder  Smth,  7900  Westpak  Dme,  #A320  Mclean.  VA  22102 , 

fen  Smili,  410  1st  St    SE  Washmiton,  DC  20003 

IMuRi  k  Smrth.  453  New  Jeney  Ave.  S(  WeDmtton.  DC  20003 


Do.. 
Do.. 


Snni  Andem  Btat  Dorsed  IMckel  t  lemi(ai  PO  Bon  I2W7  1300  St  May's  Street  R*«ti,  NC  27606.. 

SmOi  Dwson  t  AaAews.  Inc.  lOOO  Connecticui  Ave   NW.  #304  Wastwigton  OC  20036 ~~ 

Oo 

Do...-.- 


Johi  W  Smrtk  T.  410  Fust  SI .  St  Washmglon  DC  20003 

Snokefess  Tatacco  Canal,  bic.  1925  A  Street.  NW  #504  Washington.  DC  20006  . 

DatlK  Snow.  1730  RMe  lsla«)  Ave    NW  Washington.  K  20O36     

Urty  S  Sm**.  1825  Eye  St.  NW,  #1201  Washmglon  X  20006 

DMd  F  SMkr,  1130  Comcticul  Avenue,  NW,  #10l>0  Washington.  DC  20036 

EDnnl  F  &mto.  245  2nd  Si .  NE  Wjshngton.  DC  20002 

Gene  Snyito.  205  North  Thml  Street  UGraige.  kV  40031 

Do 

Do  ~. 

kUn  M  Snyder,  600  tawsytana  Am  ,  S(.  #205  Washington.  DC  20003 

WHXt  S  Sryier.  1400  K  Street.  NW.  #1000  Wasliinston,  DC  20005 


American  Hellenic  Institute  Public  Affairs  Committee,  Inc 

Anlwisfi  I  isch  Companies.  Inc - 

General  Develotment  Corp _ 

Government  ol  l3ma.ca „ — — ~ 

Sara  Lee _ ~- 

Waste  Managemenl,  kic . — 

U  S  Pharmacopeiai  (Convention.  Inc „ — 

Mobli  Corp        _ - _ 

Solai  Energy  Industries  Assn _ 

National  Assn  of  Federal  Credit  Unions  

Palumbo  i  Cerrell.  Inc  i  For  Graphic  Artists  GuM) 

National  Assn  ol  Mutual  Insurance  Cos 

Cuban-American  Freedom  Coalition   _ 

Hadassah  Medical  Relief  Organization „ 

International  Advisors  Inc _... _.- 

Keefe  Company  (For  UNITA) „ — 

Grumman  Aero  Corp,  et  al _ 

Amoco  Corporatw 

CFIDS  Assn  

Seilman  Semo  i.  Slevm,  PC  (ForUmted  Food  i  Commercial  Workers  Inlernatnnal 
Union  1 

National  Assn  ol  Home  Builders  ol  the  U  S 

American  Papei  Institute  Inc _ _ 

American  Public  Power  Assn „ 

Competitive  Telecommunications  Assn ~ - 

Securities  Industry  Assn - - 


2,550  00 
3,25000 


4.567.70 


750.00 
750.00 

750  00 

5,00000 


4,156.00 


38800 


11.499  96 
8,300  84 
8,50384 
5,497  95 
8,00818 
4,814  96 
4.431  05 
3.019  00 
2.673,63 


Eipenditures 


3.512.67 


24.00 


36.00 


1,579.00 


57406 


1,00000 
4.000.00 


1.500.00 
5,00000 


812.00 

'■"9i0'57 
!.  125,00 
5.42175 
1,250.00 


American  Horse  Council 

fkjrida  last  Coast  Railway  Co 

National  H«key  League    _. 

Pennzoil  Co      

CWoiine  Institute  Inc 

E«on  Corporation  

Toyota  Motor  Sales  USA,  Inc 

Amalgamated  Clolhing  f.  Textile  Workers  I 

iapata  Gull  Marine  (irij   

Toyota  Motor  Sales,  USA  Inc      

American  Waterways  Operators,  Inc 

West  Mexico  Vegetable  DistiiPutois  Assn .. 

AlaPama  Power  Co 

American  Osteopathic  Hospital  Assn „. 


National  Assn  ol  Independent  Colleges  I  Universities ., 

Cleveland  Electric  Illuminating  Co    

New  York  Stale  Bankers  Assn  

Reese  Communications  Cos  (for  Philip  Morris,  USA) . 

American  Assn  ol  Retired  Persons 

Textron.  Inc 

Olin  Corporation    „ — 

Pacific  Telesis  Group.. 


4.250.00 
1.750.00 

1.50000 

8,00000 

100  00 


2.000.00 


2,500.00 


1,68900 

72,71076 

3,66600 

75000 

300  00 

5,00000 


6,669.00 


300.00 
29,791.35 


1,08400 


Chocolate  Manufacturers  Assn  ol  the  USA 

American  Nuclear  Energy  Council  

Perkinson  &  Assaiates,  Inc  (For  Alliance  for  Americas  Homeowners) . 

Perkinson  (.  Associates,  Inc  (For  Beneficial  Management  Corp) 

Perkinson  S  Associates,  Inc  (For  National  Second  Mortgage  Assn) 

Investment  Company  Instilute 

AmCrosia  Chocolate 

Bank  Street  College 

Oly  ol  Eugene.  Oremn 

■nois  Owersatech  Corp      

NY  Metropolilan  Transportation  Agency _ 

Power  PKkaging,  Inc _ 

S  S  f  Warehouses  Inc       -. 

San  Francisco  Public  Utilities  Commisskm — 

American  Nuclear  Energy  Council 


National  Solid  Wastes  Management  Assn ... 

New  England  Education  Loan  Authority 

American  Insurance  Assn  

Friends  Committee  on  National  LegBUtnn.. 

Cinannati  Microwave,  Inc 

Norfolk  Southern  Corp       

Umled  Parcel  Service 


Dtizens  Comm  for  the  Right  to  Keep  S  Bear  Arms .. 
American  Advertising  Federation 


1,12000 

12,00000 

690  57 

600,00 

6,000  00 

15.45000 

30000 

2,175.00 


7,50000 
3.000  00 
9,750,00 


19,80000 


8,250.00 

1,13817 

1,055.00 

200.00 


450.00 

6,86016 
15,000.00 
15,000,00 
16,50000 
9.000  00 
5,84375 


800 


4,03965 
4,396  20 
4.59919 
4,790  94 
4,354  36 
4.150  31 
2,512  95 
4  989  28 
4,01899 


368.00 


438.00 

""320b 


18,338  14 


26500 
300.00 


1,444.00 


24,360.30 


460.85 


8,417.13 


56.00 


396  00 


34  34 

150  00 

4,425  00 


211.34 
9816 


40.00 


75.00 


27590 
1.05500 


8.00 

"2!653i3 
2,653  13 
2,65313 


May  18,  1989 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


9711 


Expenditures 


Organizalion  i»  Individual  Filing 


Employef/aient 


Receipts 


tipenditufes 


3.51267 

im 

'36.00 


BOO 


4.039  65 
4.396  20 
4,599  19 
4,790  94 
4,354  36 
4,160  31 
2,612  95 
4,989  28 
4.018,99 


36800 


438  00 

3200 

18.33814 


265  00 
300  00 


1.444.00 


24.360.30 


460.85 


8.417.13 


5600 
"3%,0b 


3434 

15000 

4.42500 


211.34 
98.16 


40.00 


75.00 


27590 
1.05500 


8.00 


2,653 13 
2.653  13 
2,65313 


Snyd«  Ball  Unset  8  Assoc,  Inc,  499  S  Capitol  St,  SW.  #520  Washington,  DC  20003 

Alan  C  SoWm,  1301  Pennsylvania  Ave,  NW,  #300  Washington,  OC  20004 

Society  lot  Animal  Protective  Legislation,  PO  Bo«  3719  Georgetown  Station  Washington,  DC  20007 

Society  ol  Real  Estate  Appraisers,  MtM.  Affairs  Office  600  New  Hampshire  Ave.  NW.  #1111  Wasltlngton.  DC  20037., 

Thomas  J  Soles  Ir,  8224  Old  Courthouse  Road  Vienna,  VA  22180 

Sandra  M  Solowiei.  1957  E  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20006 

Judah  C  Sommer,  1825  Eye  Street,  NW,  #450  Washington.  DC  20006 

James  E  Sommerhauser,  8701  Georgia  Ave.,  #701  Sihrer  Spring,  MD  20910 

Susan  E  Spangler,  1331  Pennsylvania  Ave,  NW,  #1500  N  Washington,  DC  20004.. 

0  Dean  Sparkman.  1707  L  St ,  NW,  #300  Washington,  DC  20036-4202 

John  S  Sparkman.  1100  Connecticut  Ave,  NW,  #530  Washinjton,  DC  20036 _ 

Ian  D  Spati.  1785  Massachusetts  Avenue,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

Sandra  Spence,  1776  Massachusetts  Ave,  NW,  #521  Washington,  DC  20036 

Do 

William  C  Spence,  3805  W  Alatiama  Houston,  TX  77027 

Alan  P  Spielman,  655  15th  Street,  NW,  #350  Washington,  DC  20005 , 

Frances  Spivy-WeOer  801  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  SE  Washington.  DC  20003 „ 

William  M  Spodak,  1801  K  St ,  NW  Washington.  DC  20006 

Lisa  M  Sprague.  1615  H  Street.  NW  Washington,  DC  20062 

Martha  Ann  Spudis,  1015  15th  Street.  NW,  #802  Washington,  DC  20005 

Earl  C  Spurrier  The  Madison  Buikling,  #900  1155  15th  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20005 

Mark  G  Spurrier,  400  Kenilworth  Drive  Towson,  MD  21204 

Squire  Sanders  &  Dempsey,  1201  Pennsylvania  Ave..  NW  PO  Box  407  Washington.  OC  20044 


Do  . 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do. 
Do 


General  Motors  Corp 

National  Cattlemen s  Assn.. 


Slieet  Metal  &  Air  Conditioning  Contractors  NatT  Asat „ „ 

Associated  General  Contractors  of  America  

Goldman  Sachs  i  Co 

International  Fed  ol  Professional  &  Technical  EngineefS 

National  Assn  ol  Manufacturers 

United  Airlines,  Inc  .. 

Baltimore  Gas  5  Electric  Company _. 

National  Trust  lor  Historic  Preservation 

Spence  Group  I  For  Association  lor  Commuter  Transportation  Inc) 

Spence  Group  ( Foi  Fire  Equipment  Manufacturers  &  Services  Assn.  Inc) . 

Columbia  Gulf  Transmission  Co 

Blue  Cross  i  Blue  Shield  Assn 

National  Audulion  Society 

Westmghouse  Electric  Corp 

United  States  Chamtier  of  Commerce 

American  Consulting  Engineers  Council „ 

National  Agricultural  Chemicals  Assn 

Baltimore  County  Police  Department,  et  al 

Alaska  Air  Group  Inc 


Cecile  Srodes   1800  K  Street,  NW   #1100  Washington,  DC  20006 

John  W  Sroka.  8224  Old  Courthouse  Road  Vienna,  VA  22180 

Janet  G  St  Amand  23  Wall  Street  New  York,  NY  10015  

Ccnnell  Statford,  PO  Drawer  1734  Atlanta,  GA  30301 

Lmda  Slaheh,  100  Maryland  Avenue.  NE  Washington,  DC  20002 

Melvm  R  Stahl,  1235  Jefferson  Oavis  Hwy,  #1410  Arlington,  VA  22202 

Tyrone  Stallworth  220  North  Dewllers  Street  Pensacola,  FL  32501 

David  P  Stang  P  C ,  1629  K  St    NW,  #601  Washington,  DC  20006 

Joseph  M  Stanton,  15lh  4  M  Sireets,  NW  Washington,  DC  20005 

Bette  Anne  Starke»,  1030  15th  Street.  NW.  #1100  Washington.  DC  20005.. 

Lois  Starkey.  Suite  511  1745  Jefferson  Davis  Hwy  Arlington.  VA  22202 

David  Michael  Stalon,  1615  H  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20062 

James  0  Staton,  320  Imberbrook  Drive  Waldorl,  MD  20601 

Mick  Staton  Associates  Inc  4607  Lillian  Drive  Alexandria,  VA  22310 

Randolph  J  Slayin  1815  H  Street,  NW,  Suite  800  Washington,  DC  20006... 
Do    


American  Chamber  ot  Commerce  in  Germany 

American  Soc  ol  Anesthesiologists 

ADAPSO  the  Computer  Software  8.  Services  Industry  Assn ., 

j  Independent  Data  Communications  Manufacturers  Assn , 

Microband  Companies.  Inc 

National  Collegiate  Athletic  Assn 

Public  Securities  Assn 

Samaritan  Health  Services , 

New  York  Stock  Exchange  Inc    „, 

Sheet  Metal  t.  Air  Conditioning  Contractors'  Nit'l  Assn 

Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Co 

Coca-Cola  Company 

Council  tor  a  Livable  Work),  el  al „ 

Motorcycle  Industry  Council.  Inc - 


Do.. 


Kathiyn  A  Steckelberg.  111!  19th  Street.  NW  Washington,  DC  20036-3691.. 

William  N  Steele  1700  North  Moore  St,  Fi  21  Rosslyn,  VA  22209 

Sleele  8,  Fornacian  2020  K  Street  NW  #850  Washington  DC  20006 

Carol  Higgins  Sleenland  1600  M  Street  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

Allan  Stein   1130  Connecticut  Ave,  NW  #1000  Washington,  DC  20036 

Siein  DavKtolf  f,  Malito,  100  East  42nd  Street  New  York,  NY  10017 


Do 


Kristin  Steick  2401  Virginia  Avenue,  NW  Washington,  DC  20037 „ 

Charles  W  Stellar,  5410  Grosvenor  Lane.  #210  Bethesda  MD  20814 

Jack  L  Stempler  1725  Jelterson  Davis  Highway  #900  Arlington,  VA  22202 

Stephens  Overseas  Services  Inc.  114  East  lapiloi  Avenue  Little  Rock.  AR  72201 . 

Stephens,  Inc  114  East  Capitol  Avenue  Little  Rock,  AR  72201 

Steptoe  &  Johnson,  1330  Connecticut  Ave ,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do  . 
Do.. 


McDermott  International _ 

National  Assn  ol  Home  Builders  of  the  U.S _. 

Health  Industry  Manufacturers  Assn _ 

Manufactured  Housing  Institute _ .... 

Chamber  ol  Commerce  ol  the  US .. 

Air  Force  Sergeants  Assn  Inc 

Delchamcs  Inc.  

Barnes  ^  Thornburg  (For  Empire  Resources  Inci 

Barnes  I  Thornburg  i  For  Special  Comm  for  Workplace  Product  UaUity  Retonn) .. 

Barnes  i  Thornburg  (ForWestland  Oil  Development  Co(p) 

Edison  Electric  institute  

Boeinp  Company „. 

K  Mart  Corp „ _ 

Inveitmenr  Company  tnshtule .. 

American  insurance  Assn „ „ 

Long  Island  University ™ „ , 

Nassau-Suffolk  Hospital  Counal.  Inc _ 

SPC  Securities  Services  C«rp  _ 

American  Assn  ot  University  Women 

American  Medical  Care  8.  Review  Assn ..- - 

ITV  Aerospace  i  Oelense  Co 


Paula  Stern  1133  Connecticut  Ave.  NW,  #1000  Washington,  DC  20036 

Richard  W  Sternberf,  1800  Massachusetts  Ave ,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 ,.. 

Michael  f  Slewaid,  1730  M  Street.  NW,  #60/  Wasninglon.  DC  20036 

Eugene  L  Stewart.  808  17tli  Stteel.  NW.  #301  Washington.  DC  20006-3910.. 

Do .„ 

Do _ 


Do. 


Rooert  B  Stewart,  1050  17th  SI    NW,  #700  Washington.  DC  20036 , 

Terence  P  Stewart.  608  17th  Slteel.  NW.  #300  Washington.  OC  20006-3910 


1)0 

Do , 

Do _„_..... 

Do , 

Do .» 

Do. 
Do. 


barren  E.  Sticnie.  1225  19tti  Street.  NW.  #300  Washington.  DC  20036 


Assocration  ot  Private  Pension  &  Welfare  Plans,  be.. 

Bear  Stearns  S  Co 

Citiffns  Savmps  Financial  Corp 

Coast  Savings  and  loan  Assn 

Ccmmercial  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Assn 

CSO  Company 

Glendale  federal  Savings  and  loan  Assn 

MeraBank 

Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  Tax  Committee 

Coalition  of  American  Sleet  Using  Manulactureis 

National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Assn 

Puget  Sound  Power  i  Light  Co 

Floral  Trade  i^uncil  

Ntaoanio  Co -. , 

Roses,  hic — 

Trmlien  Co .; 

N.ilional  Ocean  hidastries  Assn „ _„ 

Caoot  Corporation „ 

Roral  Trade  Council »..„_..».. 

Iteisanto  Ci:  _ ™ ~ 

PFiG  Industries  Ire.. _ _ - 

Roses.  Inc . ....„._ 

Smith  Cofona  Coq) . .. 

Timken  Co . 

Torrmr'fn  ConsMiiy., 


227  50 
1.000.00 
15,991.75 
2J62.00 


500.00 


500.00 


698.56 
2.947.23 


1.000.00 
2.500.00 
3,500.00 
1.700.00 


1,200.00 
MJSVSO 


450.00 
300.00 


2,438.40 


150.00 
8,125.00 
5.900.00 


140.00 


2.15054 

1.960.05 

900.00 


9.000.00 

9,00000 

22.50000 

5.00000 


2.500.00 


1,204  7t 
2SS.CS 


454  03 


52.943.20 
2je2.00 


1,382.63 


600.00 
55.00 
302.97 


48.00 


96914 


100.00 
891.57 


19412 

1,841.76 

905.66 


82.50 
442.50 
66310 
39159 


75.00 


87  50 
4JO0.0O 


2.300il0 


tt>.. 

00  . 


Don  Sliiiman.  1757  H  Street  NW  Waslnn^lon.  OC  20036.. 

lee  t  Stillwell  HO!  Vetmont  Ave.  NW  Washington.  DC  20005.. 
Boni^  S  StHwcll.  3S0i  Oensmore  Ct  Ale«ndria  n  22309. 


\  Chemca'  Proilucefs  «  Distrtutofs  test ,■;- 

,1  Che^Titrwjva „ 

,;  International  Mnilary  SuCOly  Assn 

,i  Wl  L'nioo.  I'rted  Aalo  Aefospaoe  &  A|ric  ImoWnent  '*otlcei5.. 
i  Ameitan  Medicai  Assn 


6i2Sg 
22S00 

41250 
1^*93 

75000  .. 


r*a;d  W  Slinipson.  Swie  801  1400  K  St.  NW  Washington,  DC  20005 

David  J.  Stirpe,  15iM  Wilson  Pivo    #6'J0  Aiimgion,  VA  .'2:09 _. 

Heiui  A  Stirrup  1557  E  Street.  NW  Washinnlcn.  liC  20006 

lohn  1  Stocxcr.  1113  Vfrmont  «»enue.  NW  i.'te  1250  Wastiinglen.  DC  20005 

StocKhoiOers  ct  Aiienca.  inc,  1625  Eye  Sl'eet.  NW  #7?«A  Washington.  DC  20006.. 

ilevtn  F  St'Xkmeyer.  499  South  Capilol  Street  Si  #lui  ^.^'hiiilon.  DC  20OC4.... 

Da 


Qo  . 


Stoei  Rives  Baey  Jones  »  Uey.  1730  M  Siitet.  NW.  i|i900  Wastirngton,  OC  20036.. 


Uc.. 
Do. 
Oo... 
Do.. 


Dennis  C  Siolle.  600  Marvlam)  Avenue  SW  Waslnr^on.  OC  20O24 

tea  E,  Slommet,  Mi  Wiscrmsin  Avenue.  NW  Viiasii'ngion  DC  20007 

DenJ  G  Stanei   li'«.  Wsssachiiseits  Ave.  NW  Washmpon.  DC  'MHit 

Ficni  1.  Stcnei  \\i\t  ..awerticul  Awwie.  NW  Washington.  DC  2(>036 

Siscnen  t  Siorui  lUl  Prnnvwama  Ave.  NW.  #55(1  WisBmttnn.  DC  20004. 
r«.Tr>  I  Storey.  840ii  i  Prniiic*  A»e  hm  (Kxk  tiijiewiioo.  tu  tiui. 


,1  General  Au.v.w  Manufacturers  Associalwn »., 

i  A*  undi'ening  &  Retnteralion  litstifute , 

.1  AssoCij.'*'  vKinp'ai  Contractofs  ol  Amenca. 

.'ShiMiuiloe's  Coiinal  ol  America., 


..•  StockT.iM"  S  Comiany  (For  ferteral  Home  loan  MortMJe  Com) 

..j  National  Assn  ni  Business  PACs 

.,j  Springs  hioestrie; ,~ 

...lA-der  IX 

,.„  Caoe  fax  Cd!  .  „™ — ,. 

.,1  Ooi'H  Mar»els ^^ 

..;  Ktan.oi  Hwnra  (a^..^ _ _.. 

..',  Mw*«n  iric       „ _ 

,..,  ()<e«n  Ooj!  jl  I'liproortaKn  ._.„-.- 

,.;  Arne"rin  farrr  gureai*  feneration  .„..,..-: -. 

,..!  Am-ycrr  u";*?i»p  ui  S-rreieons « 

,..  !t3"-'>"'ir:  t«nr  Cooperanve  Asai _ 

...\  tmfKW  hm'Ti  Asjin , _ „,.  . 


1,788.00 


6.00 


671.42 


OSO 


24,>] 
lOiKJ 
6J0 
7  OP 


m 


rj         J.OOOlOO 

I         3.300.00 

....J         4.C9S.00 1 

'-  -  - -—X- 

i'.ao,««| 


iOOliO 

'ioo.oo 

4)2is 


7(i(J«,Vl 
141  rs 


4t*i?nce  'c 


^•  nr-.-.n??  rac . . 
C  0(1'.  [nErnr... 
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Orimzitiwi  «  IndmJiul  Filiiig 


RKkxl  B  Stacy.  304  Est  Bmnsmidi  Street  Stertmi  Put.  VA  22170.. 


Do 
Do. 


Todd  K  Saottlemycr.  7915  )OKS  Brwdi  Dnve  Mdeai.  VX  22102 
Ite  Sto»ri  l( .  447  SoutH  Mm  Street  MootMlle.  IN  461S(.... 

Wtai  M  StDner.  2S01  M  St.  m  Wstimton.  DC  20037 

Mm  L  SIOMl.  1800  K  SI.  NW.  il>1018  WslMfton.  DC  20006. 
I  L  Strait  218  2kI  St .  S(  Wstintm.  DC  20003 


imtar  J  Straw  M.  HOC  15th  Street,  vi.  #700  Wtslwiitan.  DC  20005 .. 
StntK  Resovcs  Cop.  3000  K  Street.  NW.  #300  WaslMgton.  DC  20007 . 

Torenceb.  Strati.  818  Coimctnit  Avenue.  N.vWs^       DC  20006.. 


H  Streeter.  Feder^  B«  Buldn(  1815  H  Street,  m.  #800  Waslwilton,  DC  20006.. 
-  - ■ —if 


SIvtai  P  StndUaid.  110  Maytanl  Ave ,  NE.  #409  WdMttai.  DC  2000: 

Gaone  W  StroM,  2242  Batktt  Houstoi.  R  77098 

Sbiodi  I  Sbndi  t  Lm«i.  1150  17t«  St.  NW  Waslwgton.  K  20036 

Do 

Wbn  M.  SIroHt.  231  Matni*  Roal  Sdiantoi  11 60196 

Gtoni  SbuM.  1150  ITth  St..  NW.  #600  Wastwiton.  U  20036 _.. 

Cm  It  Vim.  23  W*  Street  Ne»  Yort.  NY  10015 „ 

DayU  B  Stnfey.  127  Braokmoot  Roal  AwM.  a  06001 

CkalBK  A.  Stntatts.  901  15tli  Street.  #570  Wistaifton.  DC  2000S 

Emm  F  Shmon.  182  Cnto  Laie  HeBsnitai.  a  (16037 

Umcmx  J  SuRiedin  Jr .  55  West  Wato  Ome  #702  Oicmo.  II  60601 

Gkn  Saaarii.  1412  16tli  Street.  NW  Wxtawton.  DC  20036-0001 

An  Srim.  555  I3tli  St..  NW .  300  West  WBtmitDn.  DC  20004 

AillM  L  Si*ai  it .  1215  Jeftetjon  Dms  Hm .  #1004  Aitmgton.  VA  22202... 

Aein  P  Sdwai  k.  PO  Bo  1113  Mnmanis.  MN  55440 

Ckales  S  S(*«i.  11  15tli  Street.  Nt  #6  Wislinfton.  DC  20002 

Gid  H.  S*«.  1025  nans  Mlssn  St.  NW.  #511  Waslwigton.  DC  20005 

HnU  R.  S*«.  1750  K  SI,  NW  WBhiMlai.  DC  20006 

Mr  H.  Sriwai.  1614  Rm  Street  Ak>ai*u.  VA  22314 


Maiaet  Cot  Sdwai.  1625  Eye  St.  NW.  #724A  WislMwtai.  DC  20006.. 

PmS  J  Srfwai.  815  16tk  9ree(.  NW  Wntwitan.  DC  20006 

Pais  Satvat.  #11  ISdi  St .  NE.  #6  Waslwwton.  DC  20002  . 


Do.. 


t  CnmMl.  1701  Pemsytnm  Ave .  NW.  #800  WaslMigton  DC  20006 . 


Srtvai  t  Wonxster.  1025  Connecticiit  Ave.  NW  WislMi|toii.  K  20036 

Do 

Bru  W  Sumer.  315  AmellMst  Bitna  Isiaid,  CA  92662 

SulMait  Asm  i  9nmm.  im  Pcmsytvan  Amruc.  NW,  #1000  WKtnitgii.  DC  20004.. 

Do - 

Do 

(H - 


(h.. 
B(- 
Ol.. 
k.. 
Do.. 
Oi- 
Si. 
k.. 
M- 
t)g.. 


W  Ttans  Suttk.  1521  Veraont  Avenue.  NW  Waslawton.  DC  20005 

Sk|*en  Suttn.  1000  Wilson  Blvd  Artnjton.  VA  2221)9 

Doodes  W  Svcndson  It.  1730  Rink  Maid  Avenue,  NW.  #417 19  WlsNngton,  DC  20036 

Do 

Stqtai  L  Smnn.  10O5  Nortk  GUe  Riad,  #250  Artngton.  VA  22201 

DmI  L  SMaaon.  Cnit  t  Loesdi  1050  Thomis  Jettetsu  St .  NW.  6tti  Fl  Wisliington.  DC  20007.. 

Do 

Do 

Debnli  Swrtz.  1225  19lh  Street.  NW.  #210  Wastmgton.  DC  20036 

Do 

Do 

DMd  A  Sweeney.  25  Lousiaia  Ave ,  NW  WasDnfton.  DC  20001 

«Ntani  R  SMeney  Ic .  536  7Di  Street.  SE  WasHmgton.  DC  20003 

Do 

Do 

Fndn  H  SMd  720  E«t  Wisconsai  *wn«  Mknuliee.  W1  53202 — 

IfM  H  Swnsn.  10065  Est  Havad  Avenue  Denver.  CD  80251 

I  D  SM2ey  k.  1133  19tti  St.  NW  Wata^.  DC  20036 


Emptoyer/Oienl 


Multi  MaiugtmenI  Associates.  Inc  (For  Amencan  Assn  of  Fast  Food  Soft  Serve  Pizza 
Operators). 

Internationai  Mililary  dub  [lecutives  Assn 

Pemsylvama  Restauiant  Assn 

BDM  International.  Inc 

Protect  the  Innocent.  Inc _ 

Oiemcal  Manufacturers  Assn.  Inc 

Public  Seivice  Co  ol  Indiana 

ATR  Defense  Group 

Matsushita  Electnc  Cap  of  America 

National  Machine  Tool  BuiWeis'  Assn „ 

USX  Corporation 

Cast  North  America  ltd 

National  Peace  Institute  Foundation _ 

Enron  Corp 

J  Aron  i  Co.  Inc 

Dreylus  Corporation 

2uiich'Amefican  Insurance  Company.. 


Health  Insurance  Plan  ol  Greater  New  Vorii.. 

Mwgan  Guaranty  Trust  Co , 

Northeast  Utilities  Service  Company 

Interstate  Natural  Gas  Assn  ol  America 

Northeast  Utilities  Service  Co 

Hara  Engineering  Co 

National  WiMlite  Federation 

Interstate  Natural  Gas  Assn  of  America 

Diagnostic/ Retrieval  Systems.  Inc 

GeiKral  Mills.  Inc . 


Citizens  United  lor  Rehatxlitalnn  of  Errants.. 

LTV  Corporation , 

Food  Marketing  Institute , 

National  Assn  of  Housing  Cooperatncs 

Stockholders  ol  America,  Inc 

International  Longshoremen  s  Assn,  AFL-QO . 
Citizens  United  lor  Rehatxlitalnn  of  Errants.. 

American  Internationai  Group,  Inc 

Securities  Industiy  Assn 

American  Petioleum  Institute 

Mainn  Lai  oratories.  Inc.. 


National  Comm  to  Preserve  Social  Security 

Ad  Hoc  Comm  tor  a  Competilne  Electric  Supply  System.. 

American  Industnal  Clay  \  Georgia  Kaolin 

Angk)-Ameiican  Clays  uyp 

City  of  Baton  Rouge 

Committee  Against  Revising  Staggers 

Council  of  Inoustiial  Boiler  Owners _ 

Crum  S  Forster  Corp 

Engelliaid  Minerals  &  Chemicals  Corp 

J  M  Hubei  Corp 

Industrial  Oil  Consumers  Group 

Minnesota  Mutual  Lite  Insurance  Co 

National  Liberty  Corp _ _ 

Nord  Resources  Corp „ 

Process  Gas  Consumers  Group „ 

Thiele  Kadin  Co 

Institute  of  Electrical  &  Electronics  Engineers. 

Grumman  Corporation 

Hollywood  Marine  Service,  Inc .'. 

SheBOiICo 


SMda  t  Bala.  CMd.  3000  K  Stnel  NW.  #300  Washnftoo,  DC  20007.. 
Do — 

Di 

Ol 

k 

Ol 

Ol 

Di - 

Ol 

Di 

Do. 


Tiica  L  Soft.  1250  CaOTdDit  Avem.  NW  Wastaiflai.  DC  20036 

IbhH  d  SlflifS.  1660  I  Smu.  NW  Wstoifton.  K  20036 

taki  k  SyMa.  feaas  Pehttan  Caanal  Pll  Boi  12047  SpnngfieU.  H  62791 .. 

Onkila  U  SylMStB.  1831  Bna  Bdie  Court  Mdeai.  VA  22101 

ImU  P  SzalBt.  1101  Vnmt  A«,  IM  Wasta«an,  DC  20005 „ 

EM  Soto,  42  Wast  Uaan  Tinpiie  Wkatai.  NJ  1)7885 


W7209 


BM  S«ni(field.  VA  22150  . 


IMat  ^^^  Jr .  16»  Eye  SI.  NW.  #800  mrtmfm.  DC  20006.. 
Di 


Oi- 
k- 

k.. 

k.. 

to., 
to.. 


Goth  a  Tib.  300  kqM  Am..  NE  Wala«lai.  DC  20002.. 
-        ■■     Ilnat  IM.  #1101 


Clean  Coal  Technology  Coahtiaii 

Edison  Electric  Institute 

General  Atomics 

Luggage  &  Leather  Goods  Manufacturers  of  America.  Inc.... 

NecEwear  Assn  of  America.  Inc 

Non-Ferious  Metals  Producers  Committee 

Internationai  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters 

American  Nuclear  Energy  Counal 

China  External  Trade  Developnient  Council , 

Embassy  of  lapan 

Northwestern  Mutual  Lite  Insurance  Co , 

Farmers'  Educational  &  Co-Operatwe  Union  ol  America 

MCI  Communications  Corp 

Ax-Industry  Televisan  Station  Musk  Licensing  Committee.. 

American  Hoechst  Corporation 

Assn  ol  Data  Processing  Service  Organizations  (ADAPSO) . 

Business  Solhvare  Assn 

Design  Protection  Coalition 

Government  of  Bermuda . 
Hyunda  fHotn  Company 


Receipts 


1.00000 
6.875.00 
1.500.00  . 


5.291.25 
250.00 


1S3.B4 


412.50 


11,90000 

7,937  00 
2,90679 
12,42000 
2,151.71 
2,500.00 


300.00 
3,250.00 


7,363.41 

2.344.00 

600.00 


7,37015 
300.00 


8.000.00 


3.70900 
3.709.00 


23.94400 
1.28200 


3.709.00 
3.709.00 


470.00 


3.709  00 
58,568.50 
3,709,00 
3,21250 
62500 
1,500.00 


Expenditures 


18,418.75 

10,500.00 

500.00 

500.00 

500.00 
21.221.87 


to., 
k.. 
k.. 
k.. 
k.. 


lac  1155  151k  Sinat  NW.  #1101  Waslan|lo«.  DC  2000J.. 


.  NW.  #1201  Waskinctai.  DC  20006.. 


National  Assn  ol  Wholesaler-Distributois 

New  England  Power _ 

Solhvare  Publishers  Assn _ 

STC  PIC 

United  Stales  trademark  Assi 

Warner  Communications 

National  Forest  Products  Asai 

General  Motors  Corp _ 

American  Petroleum  Institute „ , 

Garrison  Diversion  Conservancy  Dislrid „ 

Amencan  Medical  Assn .„ 

Amencan  Hungaian  Federation _„ 

Amencan  Huntanan  Federahon 

Transylvanian  World  Federation 

Tafl  Stettmius  S  Hollistei  (For  Dosimeter  Corp  ol  North  Amenca) 

laft  Stetlinius  t.  HoUistei  (For  Empire  Resources.  Inc) 

Taft  Stettmius  S  Hdlislei  (For  Great  American  Bioadcasting  Co) 

Tall  Stettmius  t  Hollislei  (For  Kings  Entertainment  Co) 

Taft  Stettimus  S  Hdlister   (For  Special  Comm  for  Workplax  Product  Uabity 
Reforai). 

Tatt  Stettmius  t  HoHister  (For  Telephone  I  Data  Systems.  Inc) 

latt  StettmnB  S  Hollister  (ForWak)  Manuf«:tunng  Co,  Inc) 

Taft  Stettmius  t  HoUistei  (For  WestUnd  Oil  Developnient  Corp) 

Federal  Expres  Corp 

Ananal  Health  Institute 

Association  ol  Amencan  Rakoads „ 

Manon  LAiralones,  Inc 

Tekptione  h  Data  Systems,  he 

Umoyal  Chenacal,  Inc _ 

Tanmen  Group  (For  Cray  Research,  Inc) 

Tammen  Group  (For:Jobrison  Controls,  Inc) .................... —„ 


500.00 

9.37500 
25000 
38000 


2,203.75 


S.496.25 


19.242  50 

4,461.25 


1,827  50 
1.20000 
2,50000 

56000 
3,750  00 

400.00 


1,000.00 


237.50 


6.00000 


13,12479 


20.00 


15.00 


4.10000 

984.00 

3.24601 


481.51 


2,841.12 
755.40 


95.71 


169.00 
169.00 


169.00 
169.00 


169.00 


169  00 
728  46 
244.16 


1.361.20 
473.11 


69113 


30473 


13.80547 

2.01467 

37853 


29-069  0-9 


Expenditutes 

n 

0 

n 

13,124.79 

s 

0 

2000 

4 

0 

15.00 

0 
0 
9 
0 

4,100.00 

9M.0O 

3.246.01 

1 

n 

411.51 

n 

0 

1 

0 

(1 

2,84112 
755.40 

5 
0 

9571 

0 

« 
0 

16900 
16900 

<1 

0 

10 
10 

169  00 
169.00 

K) 

lO 

169.00 

K) 
>0 
X) 
Kl 

169  00 
72846 
244.16 

5 

XI 
Kl 

1.361.20 

473.11 

m 

m 

7 

m 

69113 

Xl 

rs 

^1 

sn 

!5 

304.73 

so 

Ml 

DO 
DO 
DO 
1X1 

13.80547 

2,014.67 

378.53 

IX) 

SO 

on 

„„„„„.„ 
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Organizjtnn  or  Individual  Filing 


Do.. 


Tanjka  Ritjef  k  Middletai,  1919  Pmnsylvana  Aw..  NW,  #303  Washmglon,  DC  20006 . 

Do 

Suan  Tannenbaum,  2030  M  St.  NW  WasHington.  DC  20036 

miiam  E  Iann«,  10803  Norman  Ave  Fairtax,  VA  22C30 — 

Thomas  N  Tate,  1250  t«  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20005 

Tauliman  Company,  Inc.  P.O  Box  200  Bloomfie«  Hills.  Ml  48303-0200 , 

Graca  Da  Silva  Tavares,  17  Perkins  Street  West  Newton,  MA  02165 . 


Charles  A.  Taylor  III.  499  South  Capitol  St ,  SW,  #401  Washington.  DC  20003.. 

Gene  Taylor,  453  New  Jersey  Ave,.  S£  Washington.  DC  20003 

Do 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


Patricia  Taylor.  1501  16th  St..  NW  Washington.  X  20036 

3  Taylor,  815  16th  St..  NW  Washington,  DC  20006 
Iliam  Taylor,  1575  Eye  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20006... 

Sunny  Taylor.  6269  Franconia  Road  Alexandria,  VA  22310 

TekB  Corp,  3420  Ocean  Park  Blvd.  Santa  Monica,  CA  90405 

James  M  Temenak,  PC  Box  16614  Arlington,  VA  22215 

Norman  1  Temple,  155  Dresden  Avenue  iSrdinei,  ME  04345.. 


Paul  M.  Tendler,  1090  Vermont  Ave..  NW.  #1200  Washington.  DC  20005.. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Joshua  P  Tenuta.  1800  Massachusetts  Ave.  NW  Waslungton.  DC  20036..., 

Cheryl  Terio.  1957  E  Street,  NW  Washmglon,  DC  20006 

Betty-Grace  Terpstra,  1726  M  St.,  NW,  #901  Washington.  DC  20036 , 

John  H.  Terry.  f,0  Box  4878  Syracuse,  NY  13221 

Richard  Paul  Teske,  218  3rd  Street.  Sf  Washington.  DC  20003 


Emptoyer/Qient 


Tammen  Group  (ForPapulatnn-Envirannwit  Balance) . 

Electronic  Industries  Assn  ol  Japan 

Japan  Automobile  Tire  Manulacturers  Assn  (JATMA)... 

Common  Cause 

Coalition  for  Environmental-Energy  Balance 

Aerospace  Industries  Assn  of  America.  Inc 


National  Assn  of  Independent  Insurers 

Gene  Taylor  Associates.  Inc  (For:Assoaaled  Electric  Cooperative.  Inc) 

Gene  Taykir  Associates,  Inc  (For  Eagle-Picher  Industries,  Inc) 

Gene  Taykx  Associates,  Inc  (Forimptre  Dstnct  Electric  Company) 

Gene  Taylor  Associates,  Inc  (For.FAG  Bearings  Corporation) 

Gene  Taykir  Associates,  Inc  (ForNatnnat  Assn  of  Postmasters  of  the  United  States) 

Gene  Taylor  Associates,  Inc  (ForNorlolk  Southern  Corporation) 

Center  lor  Science  in  the  Public  Interest 

American  Fed  of  Labor  t  Confess  ol  Industrial  Organizations 

American  Soc  ol  Assn  Executives , 

Collins  t.  Associates  (Forftly  of  Pnmpano  Beach.  Ftonda) _ 


Rece^ts 


6.642  48 

7.200.00 
6.72900 


Michelle  C  Tessier.  1350  Connectcut  Ave ,  NW,  #  200  Washington,  DC  20036 

Robert  D  Testa,  1726  M  Street.  NW.  #1100  Washington.  DC  20036-4502 

James  G  Tetirek,  1156  15th  Street,  NW.  #1015  Washington.  DC  20005 

Textron,  Inc.  40  Westminster  St  Providence.  Rl  02903 

Mary  Kay  Thatcher  600  Maryland  Avenue,  SW  Washington,  DC  20024 

Karen  E.  Theiberl.  1750  K  Street.  NW  Washington,  DC  20006 

E  Wayne  Thevenot,  1455  Pennsylvania  Ave ,  NW,  #560  Washington,  K  20004 

Janelle  C.  Morris  Thibau,  1828  L  Street.  NW,  #906  Washmglon,  DC  20036 

Douglas  E  Iliierwechter,  818  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW,  #9150  Washington,  K  20006.. 

Diane  Kay  Thomas,  2327  Nebraska  Ave,,  NW  Washington.  DC  20016 

Doris  I  Thomas.  15th  i  M  SI,  NW  Washington,  DC  20005 

Gordon  M.  Thomas.  1090  Vermont  Avenue,  NW,  #1100  Washington.  DC  20005 

J  DavKl  Thomas.  1919  Pennsylvania  Ave,  NW,  #705  Washington,  DC  20006 

tohn  W  Thomas.  119  Oronoco  Street  Box  1417-D50  Alexandria,  VA  22313 

Peter  William  Thomas,  1404  26th'  Street.  NW,  #1  Washington,  DC  20007 

Robert  I  Thomas,  1319  F  St .  NW,  #1000  Washington,  DC  20004 

Virginia  {mf  Thomas,  1615  H  Street,  NW  Washington.  DC  20062 

Midiael  R  Ihomasson,  1005  Congress,  #795  Austm,  TX  78701 

Bruce  E.  Thompson  Jr ,  1828  L  Street,  NW,  #906  Washington.  DC  20036 

Charles  P.  Thompson.  P.O  Box  53999  Station  1711  Phoenix,  AZ  85072-3999 

Dana  S.  Thompson.  305  4th  Street.  NE.  Washington,  DC  20002 

Frank  Thompson  Jr..  1020  Prince  Street  Alexanifia.  VA  22314 

Do 

Kenneth  W  Thompson.  2021  K  Street.  NW.  #300  Washington.  DC  20006 

Robert  L.  Thompson  Jr..  P.O  Box  70  Fort  Mill,  SC  29715 

W  Reid  Thompson,  1900  Pennsyhiania  Ave ,  NW  Washington.  DC  20068 

Thompson  &  Mitchell.  One  Mercantile  Center.  #3400  St.  Louis.  MO  63101 

Do. 

Do.. 


Thompson  Mann  i  Hutson,  1730  Pennsyhiania  Ave ,  NW.  #1250  Washington.  DC  20006 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Thomson  Muraro  Bohrer  t,  Razook,  PA.,  200  South  Biscayne  Bh(d ,  #4900  Miami.  K  33131.. 

Marge  Thorning.  1850  K  St.,  NW,  #400  Washington.  DC  20OO6 

Julianne  S  Thnll.  122  C  St..  NW.  #750  Washington,  DC  20001 

Tighe  Curhan  t.  Piliero,  1750  Pennsyhfania  Avenue,  NW,  #1201  Washington.  DC  20006 

Do 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 


National  Steel  4  ShipbuiMing  Company 

Central  Mame  Poiver  Co,  et  al  

Tendler  (,  Biggms,  Ctitd  (Foi:American  Uonad  Practical  Nurses  Assn).. 

Tendler  4  Biggins,  Chtd  (forBascjm,  Inc) 

Tendler  4  Biggins,  Chtd  (ForGeodesco) _ 

Tendler  4  Biggins,  Chtd  (Fa  Hugo  Boss  Fashions.  Inc) 

Tendlei  4  Biggins.  Chid  (For  Joseph  and  feiss,  Inc) 

Tendler  4  Biggms,  Chtd  (For  Mears  International  Sales  Co) 

Tendler  4  Biggins,  Chtd  (for  Rasche  tlektroniks) 

Tendler  4  Biggins,  Chtd  (For  Solargistics  Corp) 

National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Assn _ 

Associated  General  Contractors  ol  America 

Scott  Paper  Co — . 

Hiscock  4  Barclay  (ForNiagara  Mohawk  Power  Corp) — 

Burroughs  Welteome  Co 

National  Assn  of  Public  Television  Stations 

Pacific  Gas  4  Electrical  Co -, 

J  C  Penney  Co,  Inc 


American  farm  Bureau  Federation 

Food  Marketing  Institute 

Concord  Associates  (ForNational  Reality  Committee) .. 

Merrill  Lynch  4  Co.  Inc , 

USX  Corp 

National  Assn  of  Investment  Companies , 

National  Assn  of  Home  Buiklers  of  the  U5. , 

Textron,  Inc — 

Eastman  Chemical  Division 

Animal  Health  Institute 

American  State  of  the  Art  Prosthetic  Assn 

National  Assn  of  Prwate  Psychiatric  Hospitals 

US  Chamber  ol  Commerce 

Central  4  South  West  Services.  Inc 

Merrill  Lvnch  4  Co.  Inc 

Arizona  Public  Service  Company. 


Sheet  Metal  4  Air  Conditioning  Contractors  National  Assn 

Boilermakers  Iron  Ship  BMrs  Blacksmiths  Forgers  4  Helpers... 

Stieet  Metal  Workers  Internationai  Assn 

Michigan  Consolidaled  Gas  Company 

Springs  Industries,  Inc 

Potomac  Electric  Power  Co 

Crown  Life  Insurance  Co 

Midland  Enterprises.  Inc — . 

Mutual  Fairness  Taxation  Assn — 

Bechtel  Grois).  Inc — — 

Combustion  Engineering.  Inc 

Fluor-Daniel,  Inc ~ , 

M  W  Keltogg  Company 

Morrison-Knudsen  Co.  Inc — , 

National  Coalition  to  Defeat  HR  281/S  492 

Burger  King  Corp 

American  {^ndl  lor  Capital  Formation.. 


1.50000 
15.00000 
15.000  00 
15.00000 
15.000.00 

6,000  00 

15.000  00 

9800 

16.39001 

300.00 


3,3n.00 
8.000.00 


445J2 


4.000  00 

1.82000 

25.00000 

60000 

618  60 


Expenditures 


11600 

1.848  84 

24585 

26.77000 

220.00 


1500 
57872 


31(43 


4.65000 
6.313  00 
400.00 
1.00000 
1.500  00 


10.766.00 


600.00 
13500 

12000 

80.64 

500.00 

2.400.00 


7.500.00  . 


2.50000 
3.000.00 


Susan  K.  Till.  955  I'EntanI  Plaza.  SW,  #1202  Washmglon.  00  20024 ... 

Rebecca  E  fillet,  1275  K  St ,  NW.  #750  Washington.  DC  20005 

Wallace  Tillman.  1800  Massachusetts  Ave .  NW  Washmglon.  DC  20036 .. 
Patti  A.  filson.  Suite  520  900  17th  Street.  NW  Washiiwton.  DC  20006.. 

Gary  G.  Timmons.  1201  16th  Street.  NW  Washington.  OC  20036 

rmrnxms  4  Co,  hic,  1850  K  St.,  NW,  #850  Wadm«ton,  DC  20006 

Bo 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


Alan  R  Timothy.  601  Pernisyhrania  Ave..  NW.  #500  Washington.  DC  20004 . 
Michael  L  Tmer.  1775  K  St ,  NW  Washington.  DC  20006.. 


G  Wayne  Tngle.  1725  Jefferson  Davis  Highway.  #900  Aitin|ton.  VA  22202.. 

WHkam  C  TiiSiiepaugh,  888  16th  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20006 

Constance  D.  Tvtan.  888  16th  Street.  NW  Waslwgtan.  DC  20006 

E  Unwood  r«)ton,  888  16th  St.,  NW  Washiniton,  DC  20006 

Eben  S  Tsdale,  1550  Wilson  BM.,  #600  Arlington.  VA  22209 

Tide  Associates,  mc,  R12.  Box  89  Cokintta.  TN  38401.. 


National  Assn  of  Independent  Colleges  4  Universities.. 

Ad  Hoc  Comm  of  Mutual  fund  Managers 

Coalition  tor  HR  2972  (Richardson)  Subshtute  BUI... 

Integrated  Resources.  Inc 

Sharp  Manufacturing  Co  of  America _ 

Town  of  Andover.  Massachusetts — 

Natnnal  Water  Resources  Assn 

National  Women's  Political  Caucus 

Natnnal  Rural  Electric  Cooperabve  Assn 

Toyota  Motor  Sales  USA.  Inc 

Natnnal  Educatnn  Assn 

American  Petroleum  Institute 

American  Trucking  Assns.  Inc 

Amoco  Corporation — 

Anheuser-Busch  Companies,  Inc 

Association  of  Trial  Lawyers  of  America _, 

Boong  Company — 

Brwm  Group.  Ik 

Capital  aiies/ABC,  Inc 

Chrysler  Corporation 

H  J  Heinz  Co 

Major  League  Baseball 

Morgan  Stanto  4  Co.  Inc 

MSIJ  System  Services.  Inc 

National  Rifle  Assn  of  Amenca.- 

Norttiem  Telecom.  Inc » 

Northrop  Coni — — 

NutraSweetfio 

G.  D  Searte  4  Co . 


US  League  of  Savings  Institutions... 
Adolph  bors  Co.. 


Francis  M.  rwnan.  Massadwelts  Petroleum  Council  11  Beaam  Street  Bostgn.  MA  02108.. 

Tobacco  Assoaates,  Inc.  1725  K  Street,  NW,  #512  Wa*n«ton,  K  20006 

William  J  Tobm,  1850  K  Street,  HW,  #500  Washington.  DC  20006 


United  Food  4  Commercial  Workers  International  Union.. 

LTV  Aerospace  4  Defense  Co 

MUk  Industry  Foundatnn/lnt'l  kx  Cream  Assn 

MUk  Industry  Foundabon/lnt'l  kx  Cream  Assn 

MA  Industiy  Foundation  4  Int'l  kx  Cream  Assn 

Hewtett-Paclard  Co 


Amehcan  Petroleum  Institute.. 


Nitnnal  Chid  Care  Assn.. 


10.000.00 
12.00000 
31.25000 


2.8(7.50 


4.543  30 

336.00 

3.37500 

2.335.90 


10.090.00 


1.500.00 

7.0OO.0O 

15000 

500.00 

3.155.25 

1,249.98 

375.00 

1.306.25 

1.71875 

40000 

125.00 

550  00 

687  50 

1.187  50 

41250 

1,312.50 

97500 

1.031.22 

1,031.25 

687  50 

62502 

6(7  50 

41250 

2,26(75 

(,78270 

12,646.14 

2,500.00 


3JN0.00 


3.000.00 


10569 
23863 
890  00 
150  00 
4018 


1.03000 
310.78 


150.00 
97.01 


937.20 


520.22 


1.228.34 

483  69 

6.674  92 


58.20 


78000 


553.00 


38500 


11.619.49 
65298 
12500 


9S2.M 

5.971.60 

1(.W 
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OrgMuitnii  or  Indnndual  Filing 


tmployet/ClienI 


Receipts 


Expenditures 


Do 


Jans  S  lodd.  535  North  Oeartom  Street  CJnujo,  11  60610 

M  DduiIis  Todd.  1000  Wilson  BM ,  #2300  Arlmglon.  VA  22209 

UKyn  R  Tolerton.  1244  19tli  Street.  NW  Wishmgton.  DC  20036 

Edrad  Tout  6723  Bnndooii  Drrvt  Bettcsdi.  MD  20817 

Biy  W  ToMite.  4«42  Ibidolpli  Drive  Aimandale.  VA  22003 

J»  R  Toodey.  655  IStti  StiwI.  NW  #225  Wjstiinjton.  X  20005 

iHm  D  looliey,  Too  Litiyette  Centre  1 133  2lsl  Street.  NW  Washington.  K  20036 .. 

PMb  W  lootar.  1920  N  Street.  NW  Washington,  DC  20036  

Wiom  T  Tornsan.  1900  Pemcylvana  Ave.  NW  Washington.  DC  20061 

Fi«*  V  tod  Jr.  600  Maytnl  Ave,  SW.  #700  Washington,  DC  20024 _ 

Toiidie  Ross  4  Co.  1900  ■  Street.  NW  Washmgton  DC  20036-3564 „„ 


Do 


WjMb  Towisaid.  1724  Massxhusetts  Ave ,  NW  Washmcton.  DC  20036.. 
Jeffrey  B  Tmnmel.  901  31sl  Street.  NW  Washington,  DC  20007 

Do 


Do 

Do 

TramofWoi    Comnuncatiofts  Unon.  815  16th  St .  NW  Washington.  DC  20006 

Tnvd  t  Towisin  Govcmment  Alfaits  Policy  Council.  1133  21st  Street,  NW  Washingtcn,  DC  20036 

Tnvel  InkEtiy  Assn  ol  Amenca.  ran  Lafayette  Centre  1133  21sl  Street,  NM  Washington.  DC  20036 

Tnw  Scott  ConUn  t  Smth.  110  Twer,  28th  Flooi  110  Southeast  6th  Street  Fort  Uuderdale.  FL  33301. 

MchKl  a  Troop.  1709  New  York  Avenue.  NW,  #801  Washington,  DC  20006 

Garge  t  Troutman.  Sute  1100  1090  Vermont  Ave,  NW  Washington,  DC  20005 

Ataander  B  TnMtndge.  1331  Pennsyhanu  Avenue.  NW  Washington  DC  20004 

Ttams  L  IrueMood.  401  North  Michigan  Ave  Chicago,  IL  60611  

[F  Tniott  Put*c  Retolions  Inc,  1101  l/th  Street,  NW,  #1001  Washington,  DC  20036 

Pad  I  Tsom.  Foky  Hoag  t  Ekt  One  Post  Office  Square  Boston,  MA  02109 

Do 


National  Hearing  Aid  Society 

American  Medical  Assn „.. 

Northrop  Corp . 

Defenders  o(  Wildlite  

Rotert  GoO  S  Associates,  Inc 

Circus  Circus  tnterprises,  Inc _ „ _ 

RhonePoulenc  Inc _ 

Travel  Industry  Assn  of  Amenca 

American  Mining  Congress 

Potomac  Fleclric  Power  Company  

National  Fed  o(  Independent  Business 

Money  Store  Investment  Co „ _„...... 

Orange  County  Coalition .. 

National  Cat*  Television  Assn.  fnc 

Hill  i  Knowlton,  Inc  (For  American  Bankers  Assn) 

HiN  i  Knowlton.  Inc  (For  Association  for  the  Advancement  ol  Human  Rights).. 

Hill  t  Knowlton  Inc  (For  l(yder  Systems  Inc) 

HiH  t,  Knowllx.  Inc  (ForStroh  Brewery  Co) 


35000 
90000 


1.38682 


8.50000 

32000 

4.89200 


3.401.75 

3.232  00 


1,375.00 


14,000.00 
4,28000 


Do.. 

Do 

Do 


Gocvme  W  Tnrtow.  1250  Eye  St.  NW.  #703  Washington.  DC  20005 

Tudter  i  Associates.  1701  Pennsyhrana  Ave ,  NW,  #1000  Washington.  K  20006... 

Shmon  B  Tuel.  1200  17th  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036       

Stamw  F  Turesliy,  1250  24lh  Street,  NW  #600  Washington,  OC  20037 

Do'' 


J  Tiny  Tura>,  2200  Mi  Road  Aleundtia,  VA  22314 

JaiK  L  Turner.  1920  N  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

John  H.  Turner.  1730  Rhode  Island  Ave,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036  

Jdn  M  Turner,  1875  Eye  SI ,  NW.  #400  Washington,  DC  20006 , 

Wifeam  F  Turner,  1771  N  Street.  NW  Washington.  OC  20036 

Turner  Broadcasting  System,  Inc,  1 1 1  Massachusetts  Ave ,  N  W  Third  Flooi  Washington.  DC  20001 ., 

Ridiard  F  Tumey.  1725  K  St,  NW,  #710  Washington,  DC  20006  , 

S.  Dim  Turpm.  1100  17th  SI.  NW,  #1203  Washington,  DC  20036 _ , 

SI  Oair )  Twcedit.  1575  Eve  Street.  NW,  #200  Washington,  OC  20005 „ — 

JeannM  Dowfng  Twomey.  5  Virgmu  Place  Larchmont.  NV  10538 _ 

John  R  Tydinp.  1129  20th  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

Cra«  Tyle.  IMO  M  Street.  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

US  Cane  Sugar  Refiners'  Assn,  1001  Coraiectiait  Ave    NW  Washington,  DC  20036     

US  Leane  o(  Sav«i|s  InstitutiOBS.  Ill  E  Waclier  Dr  Chicago,  II  60601 

US  PuUc  Interest  Ifetarch  Group  215  Pennsyhrama  Avenue  Washington.  DC  20003 

Jerry  G.  Udel.  1616  H  St..  NW  Washington,  DC  20006         

Robert  0  Umphrey  Jr .  919  18th  St .  NW,  #700  Washington,  K  20006 

Unifi.  Inc.  PO  Bo>  19109  Greenshoro.  NC  27419 

Unilever  Unted  States,  Inc.  390  Park  Ave  New  Vorti.  NY  10022  . 


United  Brodcrtnod  of  Carpenters  t  Joiners  of  Amenca,  101  Constitution  Ave .  NW  Washington.  DC  20001 

Unted  Gas  Pipe  Line  Co.  PO  Bo»  1478  Houston.  TX  77251  1478 „ 

Unted  Mematoial  Consultants.  1800  Diagonal  Road  Alexandria,  VA  22314 

Unted  Services  Automotnle  Assn,  PO  Box  4525  Reston,  VA  22090-1489 

Unted  SkareMdets  Assn.  1667  K  St.  NW  #770  Wash'ogton,  DC  20006     

Utility  Nudeai  Waste  Management  Group,  c/o  Edison  Electric  Institute  IIU  19th  St.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036,, 

Rotart  E  Vajley,  1130  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW  #1000  Washington.  DC  20036 

Anthony  Valaiaano.  1001  Pennsyhranu  Ave,  NW  Washington,  DC  20004 „..., 

Jadi  J  Valenti.  1600  Eye  St ,  NW  Washington,  OC  2000? „ „.., 

R  Thomas  Van  Arsdall.  50  F  Street,  NW,  #900  Washington  DC  20001 - 

imm  R  Van  Dresser.  1023  15lh  Street.  NW,  #300  Washington,  DC  20OO5 

Van  Dyk  Assixates.  Inc.  1250  24th  St.NW  Suite  600  Washington,  K  20037 


Do., 


Vai  FIM  tanalB.  he  499  South  CapM  St..  SW.  #520 

D«ZZZZ~!Z""Z""""Z""~"~"!"! 


I.  DC  20003.. 


Alamo  RentA-Car,  Inc 

US  league  ol  Savings  tnslilutioiis 

Bell  Helicopter  Teitron,  Inc  „ 

National  Assn  ol  Manulacturers „ 

Navistar  International  Transportation  Coip 

National  Investor  Relations  Institute 

Humane  Soc  ol  the  U  S ,  et  al 

Iriquois  Gas  Transmission  Systems 

National  Venture  Capital  Assn 

Sierra  Out)  ol  America 

Thermedics,  Inc „ 

CofumDia  Gas  Distiilwtion  Companies 

Regional  Transportation  Oistricl 

National  Restaurant  Assn  

Van  Dyke  Associates,  Inc  (For  American  Gas  Assn)., 

Van  Dyke  Associates.  Inc  (For  Boston  Company) 

Van  Dyke  Associates,  Inc  (For  USF&G  Corp) 

Interstate  Truckkiad  Carriers  Conference 

American  Mining  Congress , 

National  Solid  Wastes  Management  Assn 

Georgia-Pacilic  Corp 

National  Assn  of  Broadcasters 


12.500  00 

15O00 

375  00 

I.OOOOO 


66000 
9.405.00 


4,000.00 

I.OOOOO 

1,50000 

25000 

5,500.00 


SOOOO 


Courtney  McCamani  &  Turney 

Financial  Executives  Institute 

American  Cyanamid  Co    

Madison  PulMic  Affairs  Group.  Inc 

Greater  Washington  Board  ol  Trade , 
Investment  Con^ny  Institute  


200.00 
2.00000 

500  00 

17.992,00 

300.00 


24.000.00 
15.000.00 


83  50 


American  Retail  Federation .. 
Hoechsl  Celanese  Corp 


81.967  14 

55  00 
3,000  00 


Republic  of  South  Africa 

T  Boone  fVkens,  Jr  Umied  Shareholders  Asai . 


90.00000 


Do 


Van  FM  Melzner  and  Meredith  Corporation.  499  S  Caprtol  Street,  #520  Washington,  DC  20003... 

Heny  B  Van  Gcson.  1700  North  Moore  St    2120  Arlmglon,  VA  22209 

Hatthw  Van  Hook.  1250  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW  Washington,  DC  20C36     , 

Nidi  L  Van  Nelsan.  Sute  540  1875  Eve  Street.  NW  Washington,  DC  20006 

Vai  Ness  FeUnan  Sutddte  t  Cots.  PC 
Do 


1050  Thomas  Jefferson  SI .  NW.  7tli  Rw 


K  20007.. 


Do.. 
Dl„ 
k- 
k.. 
Si- 
lk.. 
Dt- 
k- 
k- 
k- 
k- 
k- 
k.. 
k.. 
k- 
k- 
k- 
k.. 
k. 
k.. 
to. 


American  Insurance  Assn  , 

American  Council  ol  Life  Insurance,  Inc..., 

Motion  Picture  Assn  of  Ameria  Inc , 

National  Council  of  Farmer  Cooperatnns.... 

American  Veterinary  Medical  Assn , 

American  Gas  Assn , 

Boston  Company     

USFJGCorp  

Cadillac  Gage  Co _...., 

Cincinnati  Electronics 

Cypress  International.  Inc 

Ford  Aerospace 

Harsco  Corp 

Diagnostic/ Retrieval  Systems,  tK 

Boeing  Company 

American  Paper  Institute,  Inc _. 

Champion  International  Corp 

Alaska  Eskimo  Whaling  Commission 


6.000  OO 
944  70 


I.S0000 


13,813.00 

3.30000 

6.00000 


30,249.00 
"'iKldd 


American  Inst  of  CertiTied  Public  Accountants.. 

American  Presideni  Lines  

Arctic  Stope  Regional  Corp 

Bumble  Bee  Sealoods,  Inc 

BRAE  Corporation      

Capital  Registry,  Inc 


5,121.00 
95.00 


fitd  Van  Remortd.  1016  16tti  SI.  NW,  #100  Washmjton.  OC  20036 

Jdn  K  Vance.  1726  M  SI.  NW.  #1100  Washmfon.  DC  20036-4502 

tmm  C  Vanfeftat  New  Hampdin  Peln*um  Council  23  School  Street  Concori!  m  D3301.. 

IMMRn  M  Vanstoi.  1400  I  Street.  NW.  #400  Washmgton  DC  20005  

H.  Slnart  VanScnyac  453  Nw  Jeney  Am.  S(  Washington,  DC  20O03 


k. 
k- 

k- 
k- 


Oean  Coal  Technology  CoalitiOB 

Coal  Waste  to  Energy  Coalition   

Coalition  lor  Electric  Vehicle  Development 

Colher  Company  

Committee  ol  HydroelectrK  Dam  Owners _.._ 

Consumers  United  tor  Rail  Equity  (C U RE ) „_ 

EdGon  Electric  Institute  

Fidelity  Management  i  Research  Co 

Geofhcrmal  Resources  Assn   . 

Hawaiian  Electric  Company.  Inc „ 

Larry  Latham  Auctioneers 

LU2  International  Ltd  

Malacha  Power  Proiect  Inc _ 

Postal  Square  Associates 

Uranium  Producers  of  Ameficj„ 

Wagner  t  Brown _ 

Brown  Bridgman  i  Co,  Inc 

Pacific  Gas  t  Electrc  Co 

American  Petroleum  Institute 

Biscuit  t  Cracker  Mfgrs  Assn 

Wmpurn  VanScoyoc  &  Hooper  (For  Champion  International  Cdip) 

Wnburn  VanScoyoc  t,  Hooper  (For  Coalition  ol  EPSCoR  Stales) 

tMntxjrn  VanScoyoc  i  Hooper  (For  E  I  Dti  Pool  de  Nemours  t  Co).. 

IWnburn  VanScoyoc  t  Hooper  (For  International  Paper) 

Wmburn  VanScoyoc  I,  Hooper  (ForQuanei) 

Wmburn  VanScoyoc  l  Hooper  (For  Scott  Paper  Co) 


209.00 


650.00 


S97.00 


570.00 
100.00 


3.905.00 
507  00 


5,000.00 
21.00000 
5,00000 


15.00000 
5.00000 


7000 
1850 


56100 
14831 


300.00 

92500 

1.71300 


22,215.38 
4,300.00 
9.19200 


76074 


3.10 
394.00 


99000 
235.00 
150.00 


15200 
17.992.00 


3.8S0.00 


226.37403 

101.971  80 

42  00 

30534 


2.619J5 
24,760.41 

208.69 
24.99900 


26,710.15 
29723 


250.00 


9.49294 

i'ii'oo 


6.00 
119.77 


Expendflures 

1 

1 

?" 

7000 
1850 

3 
5 
1 

56100 
148.31 

5 

D 

o" 

30000 

92500 

1,71300 

J 

22.215  38 
4,30000 
9,192  00 

fl 

[) 

n 

D 

760  74 

0 

3,10 
39400 

[) 

D 

1) 

99000 

B 

235  OO 

D 

150  00 

(1 

n 

0 
B 

1) 

152  00 
17,992,00 

fl 

1) 

3.8S000 

n 

«" 

0 

226,374  03 

101,971  80 

42  00 

o" 

2,619  35 

24,76041 

208  69 

24,999  00 

26,71015 

0 

n 

297.23 

0 

250.00 

n 

n 

n 

0 

9.492  94 

0 

113.00 

n 

0 

n 

10 

in 

10 

10 

10 
10 

600 
119.77 

10 

10 

10 

HI 

n 
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Organization  or  IndivKlual  Filing 


Do  , 
Do.. 
Do.. 


Tlwea  Varnei,  1909  K  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20049 

Donald  R  Vaughan,  PO  Box  2909  Aslietao,  NC  27203 

Carol  Vertiy,  7361  Calhoun  Place  RKkville,  MO  20850 

Jerry  T  Verkler,  555-13th  Street,  NW,  Suite  300  West  Washington,  DC  20036 

frank  Verrasiro,  1155  15th  Stretl,  NW,  #600  Washington.  DC  20005 ^.., 

Verslandig  t  Associates.  Inc.  1455  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  NW,  #1180  Washington,  DC  20004, 
Linda  \fickers,  1706  23rd  SI ,  South  Arlington.  VA  22202 

Do ■ 

Victoria  [  Vidal,  1101  15th  St,  NW,  #400  Washington.  DC  20005 

Ralph  Vinovich,  1875  Eye  Street,  NW,  #800  Washington,  DC  20006 

Vinson  &  tikins.  1455  Pennsyhrania  Ave ,  NW,  #800  Wastiington,  DC  20OO4-10O7 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Walter  D  Vinyard  Jr   Zuckerl.  Scoutt.  Rasenberget  t  Johnson  888  17tti  St .  NW,  7th  fl  Washington,  DC  20006,, 

Do 

Virginia  Association  of  Railway  Patrons,  PO  Bo»  867  Richmond,  VA  23207 

George  A  Viverette  Ir ,  8111  Gatehouse  Road  falls  Church,  VA  22047 

M  «lan  Vogdson.  35  Kings  Highway  East  HaddonfieW,  NJ  08033 

Jesse  S  Vogtie  600  North  18th  Street  Birmingham,  AL  35291 

Nek  J  Volcheff  7325  Del  Norte  Drive  Scottsdale,  AZ  85258 - 

Volkswagen  ol  America,  Inc,  490  LEnlant  Plaza,  SW,  #7204  Washington.  DC  20024 

Douglas  K.  Vollmer,  801  18th  SI,  NW  Washington,  DC  20006 

Ian  D  Volner  1333  New  Hampshire  Ave ,  NW,  #600  Washington,  DC  20036 

Voipe  Boskey  &  Lyons,  918  16th  Street,  NW.  #602  Washington.  DC  20006.. 


Employer /Client 


Receipts 


tipenditures 


Windurn  VanScoyoc  &  Hooper  (for  University  ol  Alabama  System).. 

Winburr  VanScoyoc  i  Hooper  (forUSf&G  Corp) 

Winburn  VanScoyoc  S  Hooper  (for  Weyerhaeuser) 

American  Assn  ol  Retired  Persons - 

Stedman  Corporation   

CNA  Insurance  Co - -..- 

Interstate  Natural  Gas  Assn  o(  America 

Pennzoil  Co 

GoW  S  Liebengood.  Inc 

Communicating  lor  Agriculture,  Inc 

National  Assn  ol  Crop  Inusrance  Agents. 

National  Council  ol  Savings  Institutions 

Tobacco  Institute -.. — ~. 

Bank  Tai  Group - , 

Citicofp 

GoWman  Sachs  &  Co _ 

Merrill  Lynch  t.  Co,  Inc 

Continental  Insurance  Companies — 

National  fraternal  Congress  ol  America 


American  Automobile  Assn 

Reese  Communications  Cos  (lor  Ptiilip  Morris,  USA) . 

Alabama  Power  Co 

AUT 


Voluntary  Hospitals  ol  America.  Inc.  1150  Connecticut  Ave .  NW,  #800  Washington,  DC  20036.. 

Marcos  Von  Goihman.  PO  Box  65475  Washington,  DC  20035 

Vorys  Sater  Seymour  &  Pease,  1828  L  Street,  NW,  #1111  WasHiniton.  K  20036 

Do 


Do 
Do. 
Do.. 
Do.. 

Do, 


frank  J  Voyack.  1750  New  York  Ave.  NW  Washington,  DC  20006 

John  A  Vuono,  Vuono  Lavelle  &  Gray  2310  Grant  Buikling  Pittsburg,  PA  15219., 

Rex  B  Wackerle.  1000  Wilson  Blvd.  #2300  Arlington,  VA  22209 

Sadami  Wada.  9  West  57th  Street  New  York,  NY  10019 

Robert  J  Wade,  1850  M  Street.  NW,  #600  Washington.  DC  20036 

Debra  Waggoner,  1615  H  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20062 

Wagner  Hires  &  Avary,  Inc.  1615  L  Street,  NW.  #750  Washington,  DC  20036.. 
Do,, 


Do,, 
Do.. 
Do,, 
Do., 
Do.. 


Howard  W  Wahl,  3385  Jackson  Street  San  francisco,  CA  94118 

Robert  A  Wait,  1710  Rhode  Island  Ave,  #400  Washington,  DC  20036 ;:i  ■ii-,-i- 

frederick  P  Waile  Davis.  Graham  &  Stubbs  1200  19th  Street.  NW.  Suite  500  Wasliinjton,  K  20036 

Hetbetl  R  Waite.  100  federal  Street  Boston.  MA  02110 

Do 

Susan  Stephenson  Walden.  1667  K  St,  NW,  #410  Washmflon,  DC  20006 

Michael  Waldman,  215  Pennsylvania  Ave,  SE  Washington,  DC  20003 

Angela  S  Waldorf,  NC  Petroleum  Council  PO  Box  167  Raleigh,  NC  27602 ,.....^...... , ■"-•■;"■■■• 

Ro&rt  [  Waldron  Associated  Petroleum  Industries  ol  Michi  930  Michigan  Natl  Tower.  PO  Box  10070  Unsinj,  W  48901 . 

Barbara  J  Walker.  PO  Box  I417-D50  Alexandria.  VA  22313 

Robert  Joseph  Walker.  1909  K  SI ,  NW  Washington,  DC  20049 

Ctiarls  E  Walker  Associates.  Inc.  1730  Pennsylvania  Ave.  NW  Washington.  DC  20006 

Do 


Do 

Do 

Do ~ 

Do 

Do _. - 

Do 

Do — 

Do - 

Do - 

Do - 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do — 

Do — • 

Do — - 

Do 

Do 

Dully  Wall  i  Associates,  inc.  1317  f  Street.  NW.  #400  Wastiington.  DC  20004.. 
Do 


Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do.... 

Do... 

Do.... 

Do.. 

Do. 

Do 

Do 


Henry  Scott  Wallace.  1110  Vermont  A«,  NW.  #1150  Washington,  DC  20005... 

Raymond  C  Wallace.  5025  Wrsconsin  Avenue,  NW  Washington,  DC  20016 

Victor  L  Wallace  II,  303  East  17th  Ave.  #600  Denver.  CO  80203 

Wallace  i  Edwards.  1150  Connecticut  Ave.  NW.  #507  Washington,  DC  20036.. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do — 


Do,. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


Paralyzed  Veterans  ol  America 

National  Assn  of  Trade  i,  Technical  Schools . 
American  Assn  of  Equipment  Lessors 


21.00000 
3.00000 
5,000  00 


6.25000 
1.084  50 
8.000.00 


1.000.00 
1.000.00 


4  50 

10  00 
150  00 


303Jn 


442.02 


97500 
2,01250 
2.12500 


SO  00 


9.00000 
7.16000 


17^00.63 
1.250.00 


Guyana  Airways  Corp 

Committee  of  Publicly  Owned  Companies. 

Dale  Michael  A/K/A  Riviera  Bowling  Lanes 

fraternal  Order  ol  Police  -  National  Headquarters.. 

Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America,  Inc 

HPM  Corporation 

Ohio  Manufacturers  Assn 

Trustcorp/Truslcorp  Bank  of  Ohio.. 


International  Assn  of  Bridge  Struct  S  Ornamental  Iron  Wkis., 

Procompetilive  Rail  Steering  Committee 

Northrop  Corp 

Sony  Corp  ol  America 

Toyota  Motor  Sales,  USA,  Inc _ , 

US  Ctiamber  ol  Commerce  . 


Assoaation  ol  Business  PuWishers , 

Charter  federal  Savings  &  Loan  Assn... 

Kabumolo  S  Malany 

National  Beer  Wholesalers  ol  America . 
Natmal  Debt  Repayment  foundation... 

New  MedCo  Associates,  Inc 

Rainbow  Navigation,  Inc 

Bechtel  Group,  Inc 

General  foods  Corporton 

American  Wire  Producers  Assn 

Bank  ol  Boston  Corporation 

First  National  Bank  ol  Boston 

Johnson  i,  Johnson 

Public  Dtizen,  Inc 

American  Petroleum  InsWute 

American  Petroleum  Institute 

Animal  Health  Institute 

American  Assn  ol  Reined  Persons 

AJummum  Company  of  America., 


941.65 


American  Telephone  4  Telegraph  Co.. 

Anheuser-Busch  Companies,  Inc 

Broadcast  Musk,  Inc 

Burlington  Northern  Inc 

Consolidated  Gok)  fields  PIC 

CBS  Records  Group 

Dresser  Industries,  Inc 

Enron  Corp 

Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage  Coip ... 

ford  Motor  Co 

Goodyear  Tire  t  Rubber  Co 

International  Paper  Co 

John  Zink  Company 

Lone  Star  Technologies,  Inc 


National  Assn  ol  Small  Business  Investment  Cos.. 

Northville  Industries  Corp 

Norlhwestern  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co 

Southern  Company  Services,  Inc 

Texas  Ozone  Task  force 

U,S  fidelity  S  Guaranty  Co, 

Vulcan  Materials  Co 

Weyerhaeuser  Company 

Ad  Hk  Comm  on  Coal  Taxaboo 

Bell  Atlantic  Corp. 


California  federal  Savings  t.  Loan  Assa ..... 

Cantor  filzgeraW  S  Co  Inc 

footwear  Retailers  ol  America 

Hong  Kong  Trade  Devekipmenl  Counal 

Life  ol  Virginia 

National  Assn  ol  Temporary  Services.  Inc.. 

New  York  State  Bankers  Assn 

Pharmaceutical  Manulacturers  Assn 

Pittston  Group 

Securities  industry  Assn 

Sullivan  &  Cromwell 

Torchmark  Corporation.. 


National  Assn  ol  Criminal  Defense  Lawyers 

Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  AflOO 

McKenna  Conner  i  Cuneo  (for  Savings  and  Loan  League  ol  Coiorido,  Inc) . 

Alabama  farmers  federation 

American  Society  ol  farm  Managers  and  Rural  Appraisers 

American  Sugar  Cane  League 

Amstar  Corp 

Avlei  fibers,  inc 

Cjigene.  ix - ~ 

Cotton  Warehouse  Assn  ol  America 

Federal  Compress  t  Warehouse  Co ., 


Fiber  fabric  &  Apparel  Coalition  lor  Trade 

Flue-Cured  Tobacco  Cooperatwe  Stabilization  Corp.. 

Merchants  Gram  t  Transportation.  Inc 

Service  Corporation  intetnational 


21,600.00 
11,70155 


23100 


487  50 
11,16563 


57.65 


450.00 


1US0.00 


289.SI 
3S.1S 


2.«».56 
461.18 


4.362.50 


7475 
2.45967 


64176 


10,80000 
1.000.00 
6,750.00 


990.00 
■334.92 


1JI75.00 


K.750.00 
1,875.00 


7,I12.W 


4.00000 

1.87500 
1.875-00 
3.37500 
6,000.00 


1,500.00 
500.00 


1,500.00 
1,500.00 


1,000.00 


1.500.00 

1.000.00 

900.00 


70.27 


10,00911 
22500 


1.402.70 


ijmoo 

14.000.00 


1.500.00 
1.250.00 
4.37500 
3.75000 


4J50.00 


3.125.00 
2.500.00 


1.875.00 


50.00 


137.91 


20384 


109.21 
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Orgauitioi  or  Indwdual  Fitoig 


Em(ito|«(/Clienl 


Receipts  Eipenlilures 


Do 


iKMl  L  WHtwol,  2S0  ItadHai  Am  New  Vorii.  NY  lOOK 

Beaam  IIMcr.  500  23n)  SIreet  m.  8907  WclMwtoii.  K  ?0037 

Am  in  WaM.  102S  Omectiait  Am.  NW  WKhmgton.  DC  ?0C3e 

Jams  P  KMsk.  Dmb  Wn(M  t  tones  1752  N  St .  NW.  #800  WaslMi|ton.  K  200%.. 

Kdanl  J  «Wsli.  6770  Ulie  Oaar  DriM  Ortmto.  a  32859-3330 

I J  KMsh.  I60t  l  Stnet.  NW  Waskmton.  K  20006 

I  C  HIMsli.  215  FHniitani  Am  .  SE  WislMi((an.  K  20003 

I  a  IMtai.  1401  IMk  Oat  Street.  #302  Ai1in(ton.  VA  22209 

D« 


b.. 
Di- 
ll.. 
Do.. 
Oo.. 


Borne t  Wa.  1201  PcnnsylMni  Am.  NW.  ||I730  WshMton.  K  20004 

Mn  f  NaiMlia.  201  N.  Wshngton.  St.  Ateundna.  VA  22314 

Alan  S  Wad.  lOSO  Qmectiat  Am.  NW.  #1100  Washmjton.  K  20036 

Shakoi  I  Wad.  1919  Pemsytana  AMmie.  NW,  #503  Washngton.  DC  20006.. 

Baten  F  Wanfen.  1710  Braadiny  New  roit.  NY  10019 

Kdatd  0  Waden.  1757  N  St.  NW  WastMwtoi.  DC  20036 

■idaH  0  Wn.  1701  taistana  Am  .  NW.  #900  Wastwigton.  DC  20006 

Pete  F  Watei.  Sute  2700  1000  Wihoi  Boulevad  Artngton.  VA  22209 

Am  D  Wam.  1513  16t)i  St.  NW  Waslwwtan.  OC  20036 

bmst  R.  Waner  Ji.  1818  N  SI.  NW  Wadwglon,  K  20036 

Oo - 


Soutliern  Compaiiv 

Amencan  Papei  Institute,  loc 

Entrepieneurs  o(  America 

Health  Insurance  Assn  of  America,  he .. 

Amencan  Tunatnal  Assn 

General  Mills  Restaurants.  Inc 

American  Legnn 

US  Pubic  Interest  Research  Group 

Mm  E  Chance  t  Associates.  Iw 

General  Dynamics  Corp 

General  ElecICK  Co 

ISC  Defense  S  Soace 

(brim  Marietta  Corp 

Stone  t  Webster  Engineering  Coqi 

Textron.  Inc 

Kinitierty.aar1i  Corp 

Retired  Officers  Assn . 


Do.. 


I  H  Warn.  1201  Pmsylnna  Avenue.  NW.  #370  Washington.  OC  20004 — 

antK  M  Wai*e.  1801  K  Street.  NW,  #900  Washington.  DC  20006 „- 

B  Jad  Waren.  PO  Boi  95385  Atlaita.  GA  30347 

Batea  I  WasMum.  1201  Pennsytvaw  Avenue.  NW  #370  WaslHngton.  DC  20004 

Ihetm^m  Gas  UgM  Co.  1100  H  SI .  NW  Washington.  DC  20080   

Washqtai  hidipendent  Wnleis.  Inc.  733  1 5th  St .  NW.  #220  Washington.  DC  20005 

Wastaifton  Utty  Group.  Inc.  325  Pennsylvaiia  Am.  S(  Washington.  K  20003 

Hie  Walermai.  5256  Corduroy  Road  Mentor,  OH  44060 

ItauU  D  Watermai.  202  E  Street.  NE  WasAmgton.  DC  20002 

Do 

Jerry  B  Waters.  777  14tli  Street.  NW.  #680  Washington.  DC  20005 __ 

Join  L  Watson  HI.  One  Wortd  Trafe  Center  #4511  New  Vorli.  NY  10048 

leniy  Watson.  1616  H  SIreet.  NW  Washington.  OC  20006 _ 

Carl  E  Watt  > .  1745  Jefferson  Davis  Hwy.  #1200  Arlington.  VA  22202 

Caotm  Herr  Watts.  1800  Mxssadiusttts  Am    NW  Washington.  K  20036  

Domlas  R  Watts.  1724  Massachusetts  Avenue.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

Bnice  H  Watzmai.  1130  17tti  Street.  N«  Washington.  DC  20036 

Wiia*  N  WeaMierspoon.  North  Carolra  Petroleum  Owncil  PO  Boi  167  Raleigh.  NC  27602.. 

A  Venn  Weaver.  114  East  Capitol  Am  Little  Rode.  AR  72201 

Ckales  R  WeaMi.  8990  SprmgOo*  Dr .  #250  Coon  Rap«ts.  MN  55433 


Balier  t  Hostetlei  (For  Soap  i  Detergent  Assn) 

Mid^imtment  Oil  t  Gas  Assn 

International  Ladies  Garment  Workers  Union 

Int'l  Union.  United  Auto  Aerospace  &  Agric  Implement  Workers 

E,  I  du  Pool  de  Nemours  t.  Co 

TRW.  Inc 

Air  Conditioning  Contractors  of  America 

DGA  International,  Inc  (For  Dit  Inll  Aff  of  the  lieii  Del  tor 

DGA  International,  Inc  (ForSolreavial , 

DGA  International,  Inc  (ForSNECMA) 

Control  Data  Corporation , 

American  Teitile  Manutxturers  Institute,  IK 

Forest  Farmers  Assn , 

Control  Data  Corporation 


Mecca  WeMCi.  1730  M  Street.  NW  Washmgton.  DC  20036 

Anttw  H  Wetter.  810  Fist  Street.  NE.  #410  Washington.  DC  20002 

Frederct  L  rVetter.  1709  New  York  Am.  NW.  #801  Washington.  DC  20006 

f  k  SMM.  2000  Pemsylvaw  Am.  NW.  #7400  Washmgton.  DC  20006.. 


Od.. 
Hi- 
l)p_ 


WMHer  Oomterlan  t  Seal.  1747  Pennsylvania  Am  .  NW.  #1000  Washington.  DC  20006 . 
Do 


lee  J  Wcddv.  Surte  580  2000  M  SL  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 „. 

Ethonl  L  WadenWd.  1155  21st  Street.  NW.  #400  Washmrlon.  DC  20036 

Fred  8  Wei.  One  CaNoma  Street  S»i  Fransoco.  CA  94111 5482 

W(d  t  Howe.  Inc.  Two  Central  Plaza  AugusU.  ME  04330  „ 

Siizan  E  Wetand.  1133  15th  Street.  NW.  #640  Washington.  DC  20005 

SkvBi  A  Wn.  1090  Vermont  Avenue.  NW.  #1!00  Washmgton.  K  20005 

Hat  Werterg.  11300  Rodnie  Pike.  #1200  Rockvik.  MO  208S2 

Nacy  Wantet  1801  »  St .  NW,  #900  Washington,  DC  20006 

Wan  McCaffrey  Brotsky  i  Xapbn,  PC .  1350  New  York  Am  ,  NW.  #800  Washmgton.  OC  20005.. 

Dnoid  a  Wenert.  1420  Km  St  Ale«an*ia.  VA  223142715 

DmHb  B  Wcnfield.  1333  New  Hamnhire  Am  .  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

Artlw  E  Waslieri.  2200  First  Bank  PUce  East  Minneapolis.  MN  55402 

Mkur  A  Wess.  (800  FfSt  National  BuMng  Detroit.  Ml  48226 

Dawd  Weos.  777  14th  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20005 

BiyaH  L  WeWi,  1200  17th  St.  NW.  Suite  106  Washington.  K  20036 

DonWekh.  PO  Boi  841  AMene.  TX  79604 

Join  F  Wekh.  655  15th  SIreet.  NW.  #1200  Washmgton.  DC  20005 

Jeny  Wefcone.  PO  Bon  3556  Washmgton.  DC  20007 

L  H  Wefc.  Surte  200  1025  Connecticut  AMnue.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

ttatafi  k  Assoaaks.  he.  53  0  Street.  St  Washmgton.  DC  20003 

Iknts  F  WMn,  1825  Sanuel  Morse  Or  Reston.  VA  22090 

Fred  WHtteme,  2030  M  SI .  NW  Washmgton.  DC  20036 

Ckales  H  West.  205  Oamerfald  Roa)  Aleundna.  VA  22314 

Fort  B  West.  501  SecnH  »«et.  NE  Washmgton.  K  20002 

&  FraUn  West.  1530  North  Key  Blvd.  #122  Arkngton.  VA  22?09 

W  P  West  Ir .  1200  18di  Street.  NW.  #200  Washmgton.  DC  20036 

Met  Hnco  VetetaUe  Dslrtutors  Assn.  PO  Boi  848  Nogaes.  A2  8S62I 

HkMe  WcstoMi.  1785  Hssxhuselts  Am  .  NW  Washmgton.  K  20036 

J*i  F  WeM  Jr.  50  F  Si.  NW  Washmgton.  DC  20001 _... 

1  Harm  t  Sduk.  hic,  1317  F  Street,  NW.  #600  Washmgton.  K  20004 


k.. 


k... 
k-. 
k-. 
k- 
k.. 
k_ 
k_. 
k_ 
k- 
k- 
k- 
k-. 
k.. 
k-. 
k- 
k~ 
k- 
k- 
k- 


Preston  Corp „ 

National  Congress  of  Parents  h  Teachers 

Milwaukee  County  Intergovernmental  RelatiaiB 

Wisconsin  Counties  Assn „ 

Farmland  Industries.  Inc  . „ 

National  Security  Traders  Assn.  Inc „ „_ „ 

Nalmnal  Grange „.. 

Rockwell  Inleinalional  Corp „ _ 

National  Rural  Electric  Coopeiatwe  Assn „ 

National  Cable  Television  ten,  Inc „ 

National  Coal  Assn 

American  Petroleum  Institute 

Stephens  Inc 

Larkin  Hoffman  Daly  i  Lindgren  (For  Reese  Communications  Cos  (for-  Phlip  Morris, 
USA)), 

League  of  Women  Voters  of  tfie  US 

American  Medical  Peei  Review  Assn 

US  league  ol  Savings  Institutions _ 

Asarco  (irporation  

Liggett  Group.  Inc 

Mazda  Motor  Manufacturing  (USA)  Corp 

Pipe  Tobacco  Council 

Tobacco  Institute 

International  Tajicab  Assn 

Millei  Brewing  Co „ 

National  fisheries  Institute 

Pillsbuiy  Madison  &  Sutro  (lor  Southern  Company  ServKes) 

Broad  Schulz  Larson  h  Wmeberg  (ForOe  La  Salle  Institute) „ 

Champlain  Ptpeliie  Co  

American  Logistics  Assn 

TeJtron.  Inc 

Mark  B  Weinberg.  PC  I  For  Coalition  tor  a  Free  Marketplace  of  Ideas) 

American  Textile  Manulacturers  Institue.  Inc 

National  Manufactured  Housing  finance  Assn 

National  Society  ol  Prolessional  Engineers 

Beveiidge  f.  Diamond.  PC  (For  Pacific  Dunkip^jNB) 

Oorsey  S  Whitney _ _ „ 

Jaffe  Snider  Raitt  &  Heuer.  PC „ 

National  Assn  ol  Realtors _ _ 

American  Psychotogical  Assn _ 

West  Teias  Utilities  Co „ „ 

Sate  BuiWings  Alliance     

American  Meat  Institute  

Shell  Oil  Co  

Central  t  South  West  Services.  Inc 

National  Grocers  Assn    „ _ 

Common  Cause „ _ 

National  Assn  ol  Retail  Druggists _ „ _ 

Fertilizer  Institute _ „ 

Church  Alliance 

National  Business  Aircraft  Assn „ 


National  Trust  lor  Historic  Preservatica , 

AssKiatan  ol  American  Railroads , 

Aetna  Lite  &  Casualty 

Allied-Signal,  Inc 

American  Airlines,  Inc 

American  Institute  for  Foreign  Study  Scholarship 

Amercar  International  Manufacturing  Corp 

Americans  For  Sale  t  Competiliw  Trucking 

Bank  Capital  Markets  Assn 

Blue  Doss  &  Blue  ShieM  Assn „. 

Communications  Salellite  Corp 

Consortium  ol  State  Maritime  Schools 

Coopers  i  lybrand 

Ethigen  Corp. 


Foothills  Pipe  Lines  (Yukon)  Ltd 

General  Motors  Corp 

Gulf  South  Engineers.  Inc 

Health  Policy  Agenda  for  the  Amencan  People 

Hughes  Aircraft  Company 

Manhattan  BuiUmg  Companies.  Inc „ 

Massachusetts  Maritime  Academy „ 

Monarch  Capitol  Corp „„ 

HotKjn  Picture  Assn  of  America.  Inc 

Hullen  Aihelismg 

MCI  Commumcatkxis  Corp 

National  Gypsum  Co 

New  England  Electric  System 

New  England  Fisheries  Devetopment  Foundatioa.  Inc . 


3.7SO.0O 


11.00000 
800  00 

10,254  00 
3,59961 
24.00000 
12.499  98 
9.900  00 
7.000  00 
11.00000 
10.05000 
13.74999 


2,86125 


51610 
8.394  96 
22.391 57 
2.500  00 
1.25000 
1.25000 


400.00 
275.00 
21250 


9,000.00 


12.73500 
7.500  00 
2.400  00 
5.375  00 
4.87500 
9.250,00 
130  00 
2.000  00 


800.00 

'7'.506'00 

1,269.26 


SSO.OO 


900.00 
4,000.00 


208.00 
8.301.25 


600.D0 


4,74200 
1.50O00 
4,637  50 


1,25000 
3.75000 


2,000.00 
500.00 

5.172,00 

50000 

18.13626 

1.500  00 
25.000.00 

4,500.00 

2,500.00 


904.01 
374.80 


4,69565 
2.058.33 


1,281.31 


2,403.17 
■2,302.63 

'■'eiiooo 


375.00 


1,233  66 


3,011.72 
6.753.75 


200.00 


35198 
400 


1.25082 
2.37599 


1.55694 
■2,4322b 


4000 
13695 
232  00 


10175 
50000 


80.00 


39  31 
606  25 


1,035.92 

2.875.00 
4.007  00 


28301 


ISS.OO 


9972 

9,42110 

85.30 

150.00 


223,77 
4,670.35 


31898 

2000 


59800 

30000 

1,54315 


958.27 
500.00 


171.20 


495 
34.75 


317.55 


7.20 

"mi 


218.62 

"miia 


111.00 


108.65 
34.75 


Expenlilures 

20000 

35198 
4,00 

1.25082 
2.37599 

1.556  94 

2.432.20 

40  00 
13695 
23200 

10175 
50000 

80  00 

3931 
60625 

1.035.92 
2.875  00 
4.007  00 

283.01 

15500 

99  72 

9,421 10 

8530 

150  OO 

223.77 

4.670.35 

318  98 
20  00 

598  00 

300  00 

1,54315 

95827 
500.00 

171.20 

4.95 
3475 

317.55 

?" 

7.20 

3 

14.00 

0 

10.95 

D 

218.62 

130.60 

6 

111.00 

2 

5 

108.65 
3475 
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Org>ni23tia(i  ot  Imbvidual  Filing 


Oo.. 
Do.. 
Do. 
Do,. 
Do,, 
Do,, 
Do,, 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do,, 


Nancy  Kallwine  Weyl.  777  14tli  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20005 

Brian  B  Whalen  Jf ,  401  N  Michgan  Ave  Ctiicago.  II  60611 

Elian  Wturton,  1701  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  NW,  #900  Wasliinglon.  DC  20006 

Leonard  P  Wlieal.  1111  l4lti  SI,.  NW,  #1200  Washington,  DC  20005 

David  W  Wtieeler,  600  North  18th  Street  Birmingham,  AL  35291 

June  M  Whelan,  400  Madison  Street,  NW  Ataandna.  VA  22314 

Jeltrey  T  Whipple,  111  W  Washington  Street  Chicago.  11  60602 .^ 

John  C  WhitakS;  2021  L  Street.  NW.  #320  Washington.  DC  20036-4909 .... 
Dehorah  A  While.  1333  New  Hampshire  Ave ,  NW  tWashington,  DC  20036 


John  C  White  White  Consulting  Group,  Suite  380  2000  M  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036.. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

John  Thonias  White  II.  Suite  2202  490  L'Enfant  Plaza  East.  SW  Washington.  DC  20024 

Larry  White,  1909  K  SI ,  NW  Washington.  DC  20049 

Leiand  J  White,  1235  Jetterson  Davis  Highway,  #606  Arlington,  VA  22202 

Margila  [  White,  1730  M  Street,  NW,  #713  Washington,  |5C  20036 

Raymon  M  White  Jr.,  5501  Seminary  Road,  Apt  221ISouth  Falls  Church.  VA  22041 

Richard  H,  White.  1875  I  Street.  NW.  #800  Washington.  DC  20006 

Sam  White.  412  First  St.,  SE.  #100  Washington,  DC  20003 

Do 

Do — 

Do — - - 

Do.. 

Do,. 


Steven  C  White.  10801  Rockville  Pike  Rockville.  MD  20852 

Torn  D  White.  1745  Jetterson  Daws  Highway,  #605  Ailinglon,  VA  22202 

W  Keith  White.  412  First  St,  SE,  #100  Washington,  DC  20003 ■;^■;;;^:v^ 

William  R,  While.  Kaplan.  Russin  i  Vecchi  1215  17th  Street.  NW  Washington,  DC  20036, 

Oo 

White  1  Associates,  412  First  St,  St,  #40  Washington,  DC  20003 

Josiah  R  Whitehead,  3030  Cornwallis  Road  Research  Triangle  Park,  NC  27709 

Richard  M,  Whiting,  730  15th  Street,  NW  Washington,  OC  20005 

James  A,  Whitman,  PO  Box  1417-049  Alexandra,  VA  22313 


William  F  Whitsitt,  1212  New  York  Avenue,  NW,  Suite  1200  Washington,  DC  20005-6419.. 

Pamela  J  Whilted,  1700  K  St,  NW,  #502  Washington,  DC  20006 

Whitworth  &  Associates,  1455  Pennsyhrania  Ave ,  NW.  #985  Washintton.  DC  20004 

William  t  Wickert  Jr,,  1667  K  Street,  NW,  #600  Washington,  DC  20006 

Wekham  S  Associates,  2300  N  SI ,  NW.  #600  Washington.  DC  20037 

Wickwire  Gavin  &  GiWJS  PC.  1133  21st  St ,  NW,  #500  Washington,  DC  20036 

Do 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do., 
Do,, 
Do,, 
Do,, 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do,. 
Do.. 


Mary  Frances  Widner,  1455  Pennsylvania  Ave.  NW  Washineton.  DC  20004.. 

Phillip  R  Wiedmeyer,  600  North  18th  Street  Birmingham.  AL  35291 

W  Scott  Wilber.  1101  Vermont  Avenue.  NW  Washington,  DC  20005 

Brian  Witoox,  1200  17th  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 -. 

Thomas  D,  Wifcox.  2011  Eye  Street.  NW.  #601  Washington.  DC  20006 

Witey  Rein  f.  FiekJing.  1776  K  St.  NW,  12th  Ft  Washington.  DC  20006 — 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Guenther  0,  Wilhehn.  1899  I  Street.  NW.  #1100  Washington,  OC  20036 

Carl  B  Wilkerson.  lOOl  Pennsyhrania  Ave,,  NW  Washington,  DC  20004 

E,  John  Wilkinson,  1225  19th  Street,  NW,  #300  Washington,  DC  20036 

Wilkinson  Barker  Knauer  i  Quinn,  1735  New  York  Ave..  NW  Washington,  DC  20006.. 
Do 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do,. 
Do.. 


Wythe  Willey,  4040  FksI  Ave..  HE  Cedar  Rapids.  lA  52402 

Ralph  E,  WilBiam.  1750  New  York  Ave.  NW  Washington.  DC  20006 _... 

Charles  C,  Willums.  PC,  Box  3500  M/S  630  Vancouver,  WA  98668 _.. 

Faith  VWBiams,  600  New  Hampshire  Ave ,  NW  Washington,  DC  20037 

Fkiyd  L  Williams,  15th  t  M  Streets,  NW  Washmgton,  DC  20005 - 

Lee  Williams.  1616  H  St.,  NW  Washington.  K  20006 

Leonard  B  Williams.  1667  K  Street,  NW.  #600  Washington,  DC  20006 

Lorelta  Moms  Williams,  1725  K  Street.  NW.  #814  WaAington.  X  20006 

Luanda  L  Williams,  1155  15th  Street.  NW.  #510  Wadwwton.  DC  20005 

Maroa  E  Williams,  1150  ConnectKut  Avenue,  NW.  #500  Washington,  DC  20036., 
Merrill  Williams,  3701  Connecteut  Ave.,  NW,  #802  Washington,  DC  20008 

Do.. 

Do., 


Patrick  H  Williams.  1722  Eye  St..  NW.  #4040  Washington,  K  20006.. 
Peter  Williams.  2030  M  St .  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 ... 


Robert  E  Vlfilliams,  1707  L  Street.  NW,  #300  Washmrton,  DC  200364202 

WHhanis  t  Connolly,  839  17th  St..  NW  Washmiton.  K  20006 

Wayne  D  Willis,  1100  17lh  SUeet,  NW,  #1200  Washington.  DC  20036 -•— i-;- 

Wi4ie  Fan  «  GaHaghet.  Three  Latayette  Center  1155  2fsl  ST.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036.. 

Do 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


Emptoyer/aienl 


Nova.  An  Alberta  Corp 

Novacnr  Chemicals,  Ltd 

Oceanic  Institute 

Paul  Weiss  Rifkind  Wharton  i  Garrison 

Radio  Assn  Defending  Airwave  Rights,  Inc. 

Regional  Planning  Commission 

Schaeler  &  Assodales 

Spanish  International  Communications  Coip. 

Training  Media  Distributors  Assn „ 

Viacom  InlernatMoal.  Inc 

Woods  How  OceanographK  Institution 

National  Assn  of  Realtors , 

Navistar  International  Tranmortatun  Corp 

t  I  du  Pont  de  Nemours  i  Co , 

American  Dental  Assn , 

Alabama  Power  Company 

Van  Ness  Feklman    (lor  Uranium  Producers  ol  Ameria) .. 

Reese  Communications  Cos  (tor  Philip  Moms,  USA) 

Unnn  Camp  Corporation _ 

Atlantic  Richliek)  Co 

Camp  Barsh  Bales  4  Tate 

Chicago  Mercantile  Exchange j _.. 

Coastal  Corp 

Tobacco  Institute 

Tenneco,  Inc.. 


Receipts 


1.650.00 


160.00 


U7.U 


1.50000 
1.25000 


1.00000 
16.23300 

1.500  00 
10.50000 

1.386,00 
9558 

6.50000 


Expenditures 


American  Assn  of  Retired  Persons 

National  Utility  Contractors  Assn 

Association  of  Maximum  Service  Tdtcasters. 

Harris  Corporation 

Tobacco  Institute 

American  Beekeeping  Federatnn 

Concerned  Shrimpers  of  America 

Independent  Cattlemen's  Assn 

National  Agricultural  Chemicals  Assn 

National  Peanut  Growers  Group 


12.50000 
8.40000 


Sam  Kane  Packing 

American  Speech-Languag^Heanng  Assn 

Texas  Instruments 

White  &  Assoaates  (ForCoocerned  Shrimpers  ol  Amerio) 

Caribbean  Trade  and  Apparel  Coalition  (C-TAC) 

Edison  Electric  Institute 

Goll  Course  Superintendents  Assn  of  America 

Burroughs  Welfcome  Co — 

Association  of  Bank  Holding  Cos ... 

National  Assn  of  Cham  Drug  Stores.  Inc 

Sun  Exploration  and  Production  Co 

Pacific  Resources,  Inc 

Mesa  Limited  Partnership 

Bethlehem  Steel  Corp 

Reliance  Group  Holdings.  Inc  t  Affihates,  et  al 

ANR  Venture  Management  Co 


CogeneratKHi  &  Independent  Power  Coalition  of  America,  Inc .. 

Consolidated  Natural  Gas  Service  Co 

Energy  Factors.  Inc 

Environmental  Power  Corp 

Great  River  Gas  Co 

HYDRO-CO  Enterprises.  Inc 

Indeck  Energy  Services,  Inc 

Mercer  Companies,  Inc 

National  Hydropower  Assn 

Natural  Gas  Vehicle  Coalition _ 

Racquette  Hydro,  Ltd 

Solar  Turbines.  Inc _ 

Thermo-tlectron  Corp _ __. 

Tri-Energy  Pipeline  ia ~ 

TBG  Cogen  Partners.. 


593,65 
7.40000 

49500 
3.50000 

60000 
1,50000 
4,500.00 


18.00000 
6.00000 


127.00 


600.00 
7.500,00 


American  Inst  of  Certified  Public  Accountants,. 

Alabama  Power  Co 

American  Medical  Assn 

American  Psychotogical  Assn 

National  Assn  of  Stevedores 

Chaparral  Steel  Co 

Committee  of  Domestic  Nitrogen  Producers 

Georgetown  Industries 

Oklahoma  Steel  S  Wire  Co 

Raritan  River  Steel  Co 

Exxon  Corporation,, 


American  Council  of  Life  Insuranct.  Inc 

Vulcan  Materials  Co 

Bonneville  International  Corp 

Central  States  Health  t  Lite  Co  of  Omaha .. 

Empire  Blue  Cross  S  Blue  ShieW 

Fleet/Norstai  Financial  Group 

Hobbs  Straus  Dean  S  WiMer 

Manville  Corporation 

J,  C  Penney  Co,  Inc 

Security  Pacific  National  Bank 

Solano  Water  Authority 

SPC  Securities  Services  Corp ,, 


Reese  Communications  Cos  (for  Philip  Morns,  USA)., 

Sheet  Metal  Workers  International  Assn 

Tektronm.  Inc 

New  York  Life  Insurance  Company 

National  Assn  of  Home  Buiklers  ol  the  U.S. 

American  Retail  Federation — 

Bethlehem  Steel  Corp 

March  of  Dimes  Birth  Detects  Foundation — 

Natnnal  Medical  Enterprises.  Inc 

Browning-Ferris  Industries,  Inc ~... 

Freshwater  Press.  Inc 

Galactca  Bochemical - 

National  Credit  Improvement  Group _ 

Telecommunicahons  Industry  Assn 

Common  Cause -.... 

Uniled  Airlines.  Inc 

National  Comm  to  Preserve  Social  Security 

General  Atomics 

Automobile  Importers  of  America,, 


2.86200 

50000 

1,800  00 

500  00 

3.000  00  i 

25000 

52,066,25 

100  00 

10000 

10000 

10000 

100  00 

10000 

10000 

10000 

100,00 

10000 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

10000 

100,00 

10000 

50000 

16.15531 

3,97500 

4.00000 

2,25000 

1,35200 


46800 


2J62.00 


899  SO 


15.80050 
6,000.00 


135,88063 

20,00000 

54.00000 

1.480  00 


7,500,00 

14,220.00 

90.00 

270.00 


ASEAN  Federation  of  Textile  Industries  (AFFEX).... 

Brazilian  Iron  and  Steel  InsWule  (IBS) 

Companhia  Siderurgica  Paulista  (COSIPA) 

Ferro  Unnn — 

Institute  ol  Resource  Recovery  (IRK) _. 


90000 

125,00 

1,131.25 

4.98000 


2^.00 

400.00 

IJOOOO 


779.91 
3.02375 


8,259.00 


3JI7.S0 


3506 

5.00 

454« 


11814 
3242 


13,670.16 


25,00 


3.687  90 
107  48 


32.50 


14.01 


44916 


24,613,75 


3.79236 
12.808.30 


221.07 


16.50 


197.72 


42.75 


13173 
12108 


11003 

21315 

4.032,39 

42,75 


1.055.90 
282.68 


9500 


2,017.44 


70.90 
658.IS 
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Oginualioi  (x  Individual  Friing 


Employef/QienI 


Dectipls         E;ipenditures 


Od.. 
Od.. 


Od.. 


(My  I  wam.  1455  Pemsytani  tut .  NW,  #900  WislMistoi.  DC  20004 
'"  ncr  CuttB  k  Pidiemt.  244S  M  Street.  NW  Washmgtm.  DC  2003M4?0  . 
Do 


Ol.. 
lb.. 
Ol.. 
k- 
k- 
k.. 
k.. 


k.. 

Do 


duites  D  Wilsoii.  1919  SoitH  Broadmy.  Boi  19130  Green  Bay.  Wl  54307-9130 

Deiu  L  UNsn.  Sute  1000  1600  Witoi  BM)  Arlington.  V*  22209 

a  PctB  Wilaii.  249  Maittanj  Awnie  Altamonte  Springs.  Fl  32701-4201 

Mdiiel  I  IMson.  815  16tti  St .  NW.  #507  Washington.  DC  20006 

Ritot  Gary  Wilsan.  1730  Rlnde  Island  Avenue.  NW.  #715  Washington.  DC  20036... 

Wanen  *.  Wilson  HI.  624  US  Htghinv  19  South  Palm  Hartor.  Fl  34684 

Wttai  F  WJbon.  231  W  Mctiigafl  Street  MiKtaukee.  Wl  53201 

John  P  WMin.  4S3  New  tency  A«c.  S{  W<sh«gton.  K  20003 .„. 

Do 


Do.. 
k- 
k~ 
k~ 
k- 
k- 
k- 
k- 


k.. 
k- 
k.. 

k.. 
k.. 
k- 

k 

Do 


SlqAen  H  Wines.  1133  15l«  Street.  NW.  #600  WaslMWton.  DC  2000S 

Eileen  M  Winkdman.  2501  M  St.  NW  Wastungton.  DC  20037 

Josepli  B  WinMmann.  1250  Dmectioit  Ave.  NW.  #620  Washington.  DC  20036 

bMeen  J  Winn,  1155  ISIh  St.  NW.  #600  Washinglon.  DC  20005-2770 

Us  Wmy.  1735  Ne»  Yo(*  Avenue.  NW  Washington.  X  20006 

Mara  Wins**.  1016  16th  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

Dmd  A.  Winston.  1922  F  Street.  NW  Washnwton.  DC  20006 

James  L  Winston.  1730  M  Street.  NW.  #412  Washington.  DC  20036    

Winthrap  Shmsoi  Putnam  t  Poherls.  1133  Connecticut  Ave    NW  Washington.  K  20036.. 
Do.. 


k- 
k.. 
k.. 
k.. 
k.. 
k.. 
k- 
k- 
k.. 
k- 


k- 
k- 


Do 


Jm  Wise  Assocates.  1707  Di*e  St .  #300  Aleiandra.  VX  22314 

Do 

WaHei  1  Witeli  Jr .  777  14th  SI .  NW  Wellington.  DC  20005 

Gkm  P  Wilte.  US  16th  St .  NW  Washmgton.  K  20006 
Uonl  1  moL  1213  Jederson  Davis  Hnhmy.  #1414 
Santa  W  WobSe.  1250  £ye  Street.  NW  Wishm 


VA  22202.. 


114  Artnglon. 

, Jjshmgton.  DC  20005 

limes  Wo».  1925  «  St,  mil.  #206  Washmgton.  DC  20006 

lames  i  Won.  2020  14th  St..  North  Artnjtnn,  VA  22201 

Wol  Btat  Schon  (  Sotstohen.  12th  Fkn  Pxjian)  BuUing  15lh  t  Chestnut  Streets  Philadelphia,  PA  19102.. 

Do 

Do 

atieyll 
QnslBpker 
Don   ■ 


IMertW 

PenyW 

OmtK 


Wgie.  2000  P  St ,  NW,  #706  Wshnfton,  K  20036 

C  Womack,  600  North  Itth  SIml  Bnin(ham,  Al  35291 

Sale  303  U25 II  SI,  NW  Wastawton,  DC  20006 

21M  E  Eidunte  Place  lucte,  GA  30085-1349 

k .  1455  Ponsytani  Ave ,  NW,  #1250  Washngton.  DC  2000S.. 

oodi,  4601  N  Faifa  Dme.  #720  Ailnfton,  VA  22203 

Woody,  1333  New  Hampshve  Ave,  NW  Wislaigtai,  DC  20O36 

'      Sole  530  1800  K  St  NW  Walngton,  K  20006 


Noiley,  Bedhnl  CoRSiMants  Briing  PO  Bo>  605  Bedford,  NY  10S06.. 

~  "     1771  N  Smet.  NW  Wxdinton,  DC  20036 

ttatoi,  1600  M  SI,  NW  WalM«on,  K  20036 

I.  464/  Fortes  eoi*vard  Mian,  MO  20706 

Woriuion,  1615  H  Stnel,  NW  WEhnflon.  DC  20062  . 


IWC 

WbidA 

WortdMle  tatonnatn  Resowces,  IM,  1717  K  SSeel.  NW,  #706  WEhmgton,  DC  20006.. 


Do 

k.. 
k. 

k.. 

Do 


N  Mert  WOriey,  190  SI  da  Dim  St  Smmns  Istaid.  GA  31522.. 

Marthaita  Aisocates.  2132  SoitMay  Lane  Reslon.  VA  22091 

Dm<  L  Wn>,  20  Noitt  Wate  Dnve  Okmo,  H  60606 

Ata  D  Widil.  PC  Bo>  94661  Oevebnl.  W  UlOl-4661 

OMd  L  WngM.  mnm  M  M.  Pintase.  NY  10577  . 


Utadet  Ryai  Canon  (  TWen,  1615  L  Si , 
Do 


.  #650  Wi 


DC  20036.. 


k.. 
k. 
k- 


lapan  Iron  t  Steel  Exporters  Assn 

National  Assn  of  Indeiiendent  Fee  Appraisers 

Shearson  Lehman  Hulton 

Westinghouse  Electric  Corp 

Yamaha  Motor  Co.  Ltd,  et  al 

American  International  Group,  Inc 

American  Broadcasting  Co.  Inc,  et  al 

American  Honda  Motor  Co,  Inc , 

Bank  Capital  Markets  Assn 

Capital  Cilies/ABC.  Inc 

Citicarp , 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  of  San  Francisco 

Government  of  Iihet  in  Exile , 

International  Swap  Dealers  Assn 

National  Assn  of  Broadcasters 

National  Corp  for  Housing  Partnerships 

People  of  Enevnetak 

Peoples  Heritage  Savings  Bank 

Polaroid  Corporation , 

Shearson  Lehman  Hutton.  Inc , 

Fort  Howard  Corp 

American  Waterways  Operators,  Inc 

Institute  ol  Internal  Auditors.  Inc 

Amalgamated  Ckithing  S  Textile  Workers  Unnn ,. 

PPG  Industries.  Inc ;. 

Reese  Communications  Companies 

Wisconsin  Electric  Power  Co 

American  Assn  ol  Equipment  Lessors.. 


5,17125 
702.50 
1,357  50 
5,11250 
2,00000 


2.860.00 


20.560.00 


615.36 
5,000.00 


4.097  50 

'9.oo6'.iio 


Wintxirn  VanScoyoc  S  Hooper  (For  American  Assn  ol  EquipmenI  Lessors) , 

Winburn  VanScoyoc  S  Hooper  (For  American  Automotive  Leasing  Assn) 

Winburn  VanScoyoc  J  Hooper  (For  Burlington  Northern  Railroad  Company) , 

Wintwrn  VanScoyx  S  Hooper  (For  Burlington  Northern  Services,  Inc) 

Burlington  Northern.  Inc 

Coalition  to  Preserve  Group  Worker's  Compensation  Funds 

Winburn  VanScoyoc  S  Hooper  (For  FAG  Bearings  Corp) 

FAG  Bearings  Corporation 

Winburn  VanScoya  i  Hooper  (ForHartfofd) 

TheHarttord 

Winburn  VanScoyoc  &  Hooper  (For  Independent  Stave  Co.  toe) 

Leggett  &  Piatt 

National  Assn  of  ASCS  County  Office  tmptoyees 

Winburn  VanScoyoc  t,  Hooper   (ForNational  Assn  of  County  Office  Employees 
(NASCOE)). 

Winburn  VanScoya  t.  Hooper  (For  Pennzoil) 

Pennioil  Co 

Winburn  VanScoyoc  8  Hooper  (for  Philip  Morris) 

Quanex  Corp 

Winburn  VanScoyoc  8  Hooper  (For  University  of  Michigan) 

Maritime  Institute  lor  Research  8  Industrial  Devekipment , 

Chemical  Manufacturers  Assn.  Inc _...__ 

American  Resort  8  Residential  Devekipment  Assn 

Pennml  Co 

American  Institute  of  Architects „ _ 

National  Fed  ol  federal  Emptoyees 

National  Assn  of  Life  Underwriters _ 

National  Assn  of  Black  Onmed  Broadcasters 

Alaska  Native  Coalition 

America  West  Airlines.  Inc 

Amoco  Performance  Products,  bK 

Bowater.  Inc __ 

Brown  8Bain „ 

BASF  Structural  Materials,  toe 

BASF  Corp 

Connecticut  Liquidity  Investment  Fund,  he „ 

Fiberile  Corp „ „ 

Fusion  Systems  Corp 

Hercules  Aerospace  Co 

Irvinj  Bank  Corp 

IBI  Schroder  Bank  8  Trust  Co „ _ 

National  Vehicle  Leasing  Assn „ 

Norsk  Forsvarsteknotogi  A/S 

(X)  Chemicals,  Inc „ „ 

Thrifty  Renl-A-Car  System.  Inc „ _ _ 

National  Assn  of  Credit  Management „ 

Ogden  Martin  Systems.  Inc 

National  Assn  of  Realtors 


22.500.00 
6,000.00 

15,000  00 
5,00000 


15,000.00 

■iiooo'-do' 


30,000.00 
12.000.00 


Milk  Industry  Foundatnn/lnt'l  kx  Cream  Assn., 

Defense  Products  Marketing.  Inc  

Aerospace  Industries  Assn  ol  America,  toe 

Alkance  to  Save  Energy 

American  Standard,  Inc _, 

OGIIA  Corporation 

Revton  Group,  Inc 

Smith  Kline  Beckman.  Ix _„ 

Public  Citinn  Health  Research  Group 

Alabama  Power  Company  

Texas  Utilities  Services.  Inc 

Oglethorpe  Power  Corp 


National  Assn  of  Life  Companies 

Woods  And  Associates  (For  Helicopter  Assn  International).. 

LeBoeuf  Lamb  Leiby  8  MacRae 

Tesoro  Petroleum  Corp    

InsWute  of  International  Container  lessors _„ 

National  Assn  of  Broadcasters 

International  Telephone  8  Telegraph  Corporatioii 

AMVETS 


US  Chamber  of  Commerce.. 

Avon  Products,  Inc 

Bombardier  Corp 


Equilable  Life  Assurance  Society  of  the  U.S.. 

Toshta  America,  Inc 

Toyota  Motor  Sales.  USA,  Inc 

Transportation  Group,  Inc 

Southern  Company  Servkxs,  toe 

HRM 

Proht  Sharing  Council  of  Americi _. 

Centera  Energn  Corp.  et  al -. 

Pepsicn,  Inc 

Anshv  Industries,  Ltd 

Aliance  of  American  Insurers 

Anderson  Hibey  Nauheim  8  Blav _. 

Assooahon  of  American  Railroads 

BeiSoulh  Corp 


3,000.00 
9,000.00 

■ys.ooo'iid 


SOB.0O 

'696;do 


9,08140 
65625 


5.475.00 


163.60 


8,641.25 
12.000.00 
6.000.00 


1,00000 

2,54100 

85912 

1,000.00 


2,000.00 


8,32100 
3,375  00 

620  00 
1.500  00 
1.000  00 

151.20 
3,00000 


4,50000 
5,00000 
6.80000 


2.060.00 


S.32000 


10.00000 
77400 


1.666.60 


165.65 


48.20 

■iy,2o 


78.50 
45.00 
556.63 


765.00 
"l.347.'50 


629  92 
29257 


40.75 

"m3s 


S.M1.00 
61.50 


73.00 


iJta 


isoo 


169.15 
924.00 
322.00 


6100 
59,25 


960.00 


5,78547 
6248 

2,09000 
1500 
17  75 


82845 
10600 


105.00 


670,30 


345.10 


1814 

"m.h 


Lipefiditures 

5 

n 

165.65 

n 

n 

n 

0 

48  20 

1720 

o" 

7850 
45,00 
55663 

76500 

1.347  50 

E 

0 

62992 
292,57 

0 

4075 

0 

190  39 

fi 

n 

[) 

n 



II 

1) 

[i 

1) 

D 

D 

D 

o" 
n" 

5.54100 
6150 

5 

7300 

1) 

•■ 

5.80 

1) 

11.00 

S 

0 
0 

169,15 
924,00 
32200 

0 
0 

? 

6100 
5925 

1) 

0 

96000 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

n 

5.78547 
6248 

2.09000 
1500 
17  75 

n 

0 
0 
0 

828  45 
106  00 

10500 

0 

670.30 

0 

345.10 

0 

0 

18.14 

0 
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Organizatiofi  a  Individual  Filing 


Do.,, 

Oo„. 

Do  . 

Do.. 

Do  .. 

Do,-. 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do.. 

Do... 

Do... 

Do  . 

Do... 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do., 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do. 

Do.. 

Do  . 

Do.. 


Thomas  L  Wylie.  555  13Hi  St.,  NW,  #1010  East  Wasliinpon,  DC  20l»4-1109.........^....^^.., 

Wyman  Bautzet  KucM  &  Sillwl,  1919  Pennsyhiama  A«nuc,  NW,  #800  Washington.  DC  20006 .. 

Do 

David  S  Wynett,  1629  H  Street.  NW,  #501  Washington,  DC  20006 

Mate  D  VackH,  1250  Connecticiil  Ave,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

Dehotah  K  Yamada,  1020  19th  Street,  NW.  #600  Washington.  DC  20036 

T  Albert  Yamada,  Suite  520  900  17th  St.  NW  Washington.  DC  20006 

Do 

Nancy  foster  Yanish,  1750  K  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20006 

Mary  J  Yarrington.  2000  K  St..  NW.  8th  Foor  Washington.  DC  20006 

Edward  R  Yawn.  1111  19th  St.  NW  Wastiinjton.  DC  20036-3691 

Kim  Yelton.  8120  Fenton  St  Silver  Spring.  MO  20910 

Jack  Yehwton  1303  New  Hampshire  Ave ,  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

Edward  L  Yingling.  1120  Connecticut  Ave.  NW  Washincton.  DC  20036 

Larry  E  Yoakam,  650  S  front  Street  Columbus,  OH  43J06 

John  S  Yodice,  500  E  Street,  SW.  #930  Washington,  DC  20024 

D  Scott  Yohe,  1629  K  St ,  NW,  #501  Washington,  DC  20006 

Andrew  Yood,  1220  L  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20005.. 


Thane  Young'  1730  Rhode  Island  Ave,  NW.  #400  Washington.  DC  20036.. 
Do 


Do. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do,. 
Oo.. 
Do.. 


Thomas  F  Youngtikjod.  1201  New  York  Ave,  NW.  #600  Washington,  DC  20005 

Betsy  Younkins,  1220  I  Street,  NW,  #1200  Washington.  OC  20005 

Eugene  A  Yourch.  50  Broadway  New  York,  N¥  10004 

ElizatKth  Ysia,  1120  Connecticut  Ave.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

David  E  Yudin.  1225  Eye  Street  NW.  #300  Washington.  OC  20005 

Do 

Lynn  Zakupowsky  1331  Pennsyhiania  Ave,  NW  Washington.  DC  20004 

John  S  2app  1101  Vermont  Ave.  NW  Washington,  DC  20005 

Janice  Zarro,  555  13tti  Street,  NW,  #1050 East  Washington,  DC  20004.... 

Thomas  K  Zaucha,  1825  Samuel  Mofse  Drive  Reston,  VA  22090 

Kathy  Zehrowski,  1600  Eye  St ,  NW  Washington,  OC  20006 

Leo  C  Zeteretti  9912  Fort  Hamilton  Parkway  Brooklyn,  NY  11209 

Do 

Do "•■■■ 

Denis  R  Zegar,  201  Park  Washington  Court  Falls  Church,  VA  22046 

Eugene  J  Zaszler,  7901  Westpark  Drive  McLean.  VA  22102 

Don  J  Zeller.  1615  M  Street.  NW.  #200  Washington.  DC  20036 

CatI  A  Zichella.  214  N,  Henry  St .  #203  Madison.  Wl  53703 

RonaM  L  Ziegler.  PC  Box  1417-D49  Alenandria.  VA  22313 

John  H,  Zimmerman.  3138  North  10th  Street  Arlington.  VA  22201 

Josefih  J  Zimmerman,  1140  Connecticut  Ave .  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 


Kathleen  Zimmerman.  1412  16th  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036-0001 ...... 

Ziontz  Chestnut  Varnell  Berley  &  Skxiim,  2121  Fourth  Avenue.  #1230  Seattle.  WA  98121.. 

Gary  M,  Zizka.  5205  Leesliurg  Pike.  #1600  falls  Church.  VA  2?0<1-^  „■„-"■,„■-■ 

Zuciert  Scouti  &  Rasenl)erger.  888  17th  St .  NW.  #600  Washington.  DC  20006-3959  ...„. 

Do 

Kurt  D  ZwikI  2024  Lehigh  Street  Allenlown.  PA  18103 

23rd  Congressional  District  Action  Comm.  575  Charles  St  St  Marys.  PA  15857 


Employer /Oient 


Dominion  Resources 

Duke  Power  Co _... 

Enserch  Corporation , 

Federation  ol  Postal  Police  Oflidlls.. 

Ford  Motor  Co 

GenenTech.  Inc., 


General  Aviation  Manufacturers  Associatioa . 

Georgia-Paalic  Corp 

GTE  Corporation 

Hook-SupeRx.  Inc 

HDTV  1125/60  Group 

Inlerkicking  Directorate  Reform  Coattiai 

Investment  Company  Institute 

Kohlberg  Kravis  Roberts  I  Co 

Koniag -. 

Metropolitan  Insurance  Co 

Michigan  Consolidated  Gas  Company 

Mortgage  Guarantee  Insurance  Corp 

Mutual  Lite  Insurance  Co  Tax  Committee  .... 

National  Assn  ot  Temporary  Services 

National  Cable  Television  Assn.  Inc 

North  An«ncan  Phillips  Corp 

Northwestern  Mutual  Lite  Insurance  Co.. 


Pennsylvania  Higher  Education  Assistance  Agency.. 

Polaris  Industries 

Product  Liability  Coordinating  Committee 

Shared  Medical  Systems  (SMS) 

Sony  Corp  ol  America 

Squibb  Corp — 

Stale  of  North  Carolina ™ 

Texas  Oil  S  Gas  Corp.. 


Renipts 


2.000.00 


Expenditures 


911iS 


8.250  00 
3.50988 
1.50000 
13.897  50 


14.500.00 


4.00000 
8.333  20 
5.07263 


1.100.00 


7,127.50 


Tobacco  Industry  Labor  Management  Committee.. 

US  Telephone  Assn 

Union  Labor  Lite 

1587  Group 

Sun  Co.  Ix 

Ameron  Boiler  Manufacturers  Asai.  tac ~. 

Eklutna.  Inc 

Delta  Air  Lines.  Inc 

American  Paper  Institute.  Inc -. 

American  Express  Co _ 

Toyota  Motor  Sales  USA.  Inc .. 


West  Mexico  Vegetable  Distributors  Assn 

Food  Marketing  Institute 

National  Comm  to  Preserve  Social  Security 

Edison  Electric  Institute 

Americans  United  tor  Separation  of  Church  and  State ... 

Fleet  Reserve  Assn 

American  Bankers  Assn 

Grange  Mutual  Casualty  Co 

Yodice  Assxiates  (For  Aircraft  Owners  t  Mots  tesn).. 

Delta  Air  Lines.  Inc 

American  Petroleum  Institute 

Berg-Revoir  Corp 

City  ol  Alhambra 

City  ol  Baldwin  Park 

City  ot  Inglewood 

Oty  ol  Oraanside -... 

City  ol  Provo 

City  of  Redondo  Beach 

City  ol  Santa  Ana 

City  of  South  Salt  Lake — ~. 

Gavin  Associates ..- 

Imperial  Irrigation  District — 

Irvine  Company - 

Long  Beach  Transit.. 


17.58000 
3.20000 


1.519.00 


11000 
80000 


500  00 

500  00 

400  00 

3,150  00 

2.032  58 

8.934  18 

6,6o6.do 


Oceanside  Redevelopment  Agency 

Santa  Cruz  Properties.  Inc 

American  Hotel  &  Motel  Assn 

American  Petroleum  Institute 

federation  of  American  Controlled  Shipping.. 

American  Bankers  Assn 

Bus  Transit  Caucus 

Regional  Transportation  DislricI , 

General  Electric  Co 

Ameron  Medical  Assn 

Avon  Products.  Inc 

National  GiKers  Assn . 


33000 
39000 
200.00 


Motion  Picture  Assn  of  America  Inc 

BuiMing  t.  Construction  Trades  Dept.  AFL-CIO.. 

New  York  Telephone 

Sikorsky  Aircraft 

National-American  Wholesale  Grocers'  Assn 

NMTBA 

Amoco  CorporalMo - 

Sierra  Club,, 


National  Assn  of  Cham  Drug  Stores,  Inc 

National  Assn  ol  federal  Credit  Unions 

Sachs  Greenebaum  A  Tayler  (For  Giant  Industries  Inc).. 

National  WiMlife  Federation 

Makah  Indian  Tribe 

National  Beer  Wholesalers  AssocBlw 

OTGO  Petroleum  Corp 

National  Comm  of  Cities  S  States  lor  Airline  Service 

Merchants  Bank 


2^35.54 

8.000.00 

200.00 


1.7S0.00 


4.900.00 


SOOOO 

1.320.00 


3.000.00 
1.200.00 


2.230.10 
1.000.00 
1.2S0.00 


2.000.00 


ej3375 


15.20 


8.36 


385  22 
11383 
3542 
82621 


379.63 


3200 
28821 
33602 


3S.03 


1.367.22 


2.397.26 
34  40 


63.17 


7000 


4242 

273  58 
46  86 


12385 


323.49 


197  S3 


78Si3 


250.00 


171.95 


35000 


90.64 


805.94 
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QUARTERLY  REPORTS* 

•All   alphanumenc  characters  and   monetary   amounts   refer  to   receipts  and   expenditures  on   page   2.   paragraphs   D  and   E  of  the  Quarterly   Report   Form. 

The  following  reports  for  the  fourth  calendar  quarter  of  1988  were  received  too  late  to  be  included  in  the  published  reports  for  that  quarter: 

(Note. — The  form  used  for  report  is  reproduced  below.  In  the  interest  of  economy  in  the  Record,  questions  are  not  repeated,  only  the 
essential  answers  are  printed,  and  are  indicated  by  their  respective  headings.  This  page  (Page  1)  is  designed  to  supply  identifying  data,  and  Page  2 
deals  with  financial  data.) 


PLEASE  RETURN  I  ORIGINAL  TO:  THE  CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.  OFFICE  OF  RECORDS  AND  REGISTRATION,  lOM  LONGWORTH  HOUSE 

OFFICE  BUILDING.  WASHINGTON.  D.C.  20515 

PLEASE  RETURN  I  ORIGINAL  TO:  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  SENATE,  OFTICE  OF  PUBLIC  RECORDS.  232  HART  SENATE  OFTICE  BUILDING,  WASHINGTON,  D.C.  20510 


PLACE  AN  "X"  BELOW  THE  APPROPRIATE  LETTER  OR  HGURE  IN  THE  BOX  AT  THE  RIGHT  OF  THE  "REPORT"  HEADING  BELOW: 

"PRELIMINARY"  REPORT  ("Registration"):  To  "register,"  place  an  "X"  below  the  letter  "P"  and  fill  out  page  1  only. 

"QUARTERLY"  REPORT:  To  indicate  which  one  of  the  four  calendar  quarters  is  covered  by  this  Report,  place  an  "X"  below  the  appropriate  figure.  Fill  out  both 
page  t  and  page  2  and  as  many  additional  pages  as  may  be  required  The  first  additional  page  should  be  numbered  as  page  "3."  and  the  rest  of  such  pages  should 
be  "4,"  "5."  "6."  etc    Preparation  and  filing  in  accordance  with  instructions  will  accomplish  compliance  with  all  quarterly  reporting  requirements  of  the  Act. 


Year:  19 


REPORT 

Pursuant  to  Federal  Regulation  of  Lobbying  Act 


p 

QUARTER                      1 

1st 

2d 

3i 

4th 

(Mark  one  square  only)           { 

IDENTIFICATION  NUMBER_ 


Is  this  an  Amendment? 
D    YES  D     NO 

NOTE  on  ITEM  "A". — (a)  In  General  This  "Report"  form  may  be  used  by  either  an  organization  or  an  individual,  as  follows: 

(i)  "Employee"  —To  file  as  an  "employee",  state  (in  Item  "B")  the  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business  of  the  "employer"   (If  the  "employee"  is  a  firm  (such 

as  a  law  firm  or  public  relations  firm],  panners  and  salaned  staff  members  of  such  firm  may  join  in  filing  a  Report  as  an  "employee"  ) 
(ii)  "Employer" — To  file  as  an  "employer",  wnte  "None"  in  answer  to  Item  "B" 
(6)  Separate  Reports.  An  agent  or  employee  should  not  attempt  to  combine  his  Report  with  the  employer's  Report: 

(i)  Employers  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are  filed  by  their  agents  or 

employees, 
(li)  Employees  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are  filed  by  their  employers 


A.  ORGANIZATION  OR  INDIVIDUAL  FILING: 

1 .  State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business. 


2   If  this  Report  is  for  an  Employer,  list  names  of  agents  or  employees  who  will  file 
Reports  for  this  Quarter. 


D  CHECK  IF  ADDRESS  IS  DIFFERENT  THAN  PREVIOUSLY  REPORTED 


NOTE  on  ITEM  "B". — Reports  by  Agents  or  Employees.  An  employee  is  to  file,  each  quarter,  as  many  Reports  as  he  has  employers,  except  that:  (o)  If  a  particular 
undertaking  is  jointly  financed  by  a  group  of  employers,  the  group  is  to  be  considered  as  one  employer,  but  all  members  of  the  group  are  to  be  named,  and  the 
contribution  of  each  member  is  to  be  specified:  (6)  if  the  work  is  done  m  the  interest  of  one  person  but  payment  therefor  is  made  by  another,  a  single  Report — naming 
both  persons  as  "employers" — is  to  be  filed  each  quarter 

B.  EMPLOYER —State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business  If  there  is  no  employer,  write  "None." 


NOTE  oa  ITEM  "C". — (a)  The  expression  "in  connection  with  legislative  interests,"  as  used  in  this  Report,  means  "in  connection  with  attempting,  directly  or 
indirectly,  to  influence  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation."  "The  term  'legislation'  means  bills,  resolutions,  amendments,  nominations,  and  other  matters  pending  or 
proposed  in  either  House  of  Congress,  and  includes  any  other  matter  which  may  be  the  subject  of  action  by  either  House"— §  302(e). 

(6)  Before  undertaking  any  activities  in  connection  with  legislative  interests,  organizations  and  individuals  subject  to  the  Lobbying  Act  are  required  to  file  a 
"Preliminary"  Report  (Registration). 

(c)  After  beginning  such  activities,  they  must  file  a  "Quarterly"  Report  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter  in  which  they  have  either  received  or  expended 
anything  of  value  in  connection  with  legislative  interests. 


C.  LEGISLATIVE  INTERESTS,  AND  PUBLICATIONS  in  connection  therewith: 


1.  State  approximately  how  long  legislative  inter- 
ests are  to  continue.  If  receipts  and  expenditures 
in  connection  with  legislative  interests  have 
terminated,  place  an  "X"  in  the  box  at 
the  left,  so  that  this  Office  will  no  longer 
expect  to  receive  Reports. 


2.  Sute  the  general  legislative  interests  of  the  person 
filing  and  set  forth  the  specific  legislative  interests  by 
reciting:  (a)  Short  titles  of  statutes  and  bills;  (b)  House 
and  Senate  numbers  of  bills,  where  known,  (c)  cita- 
tions of  statutes,  where  known;  (d)  whether  for  or 
against  such  statutes  and  bills 


3.  In  the  case  of  those  publications  which  the  person 
filing  has  caused  to  be  issued  or  distributed  in  connec- 
tion with  legislative  interests,  set  forth:  (a)  descrip- 
tion, (b)  quantity  distributed,  (c)  date  of  distribution, 
id)  name  of  printer  or  publisher  (if  publications  were 
paid  for  by  person  filing)  or  name  of  donor  (if  publi- 
cations were  received  as  a  gift). 


(Answer  items  1,  2,  and  3  in  the  space  below  Attach  additional  pages  if  more  space  is  needed.) 


4.  If  this  is  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)  rather  than  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  sUte  below  what  the  nature  and  amount  of  anticipated  expenses  will  be;  and,  if  for 
an  agent  or  employee,  sUte  also  what  the  daily,  monthly,  or  annual  rate  of  compensation  is  to  be.  If  this  is  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  disregard  this  item  "C4"  and  fill  out 
items  "D"  ami  "E"  on  the  back  of  this  page.  Do  not  attempt  to  combine  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)  with  a  "Quarterly  Report."^ 


STATEMENT  OF  VERIFICATION 

[Omitted  in  printing] 

PAGE  1 « 
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NOTE  on  ITEM  "D." — (a)  IN  GENERAL.  The  term  "contribution"  includes  anything  of  value.  When  an  organization  or  individual  uses  printed  or  duplicated 
matter  in  a  campaign  attempting  to  influence  legislation,  money  received  by  such  organization  or  individual— for  such  printed  or  duplicated  matter— is  a  "contribution  " 
"The  term  'contribution'  includes  a  gift,  subscription,  loan,  advance,  or  deposit  of  money,  or  anything  of  value,  and  includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  'vhether 
or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  a  contribution"— §  302(a)  of  the  Lobbying  Act. 

(b)  IF  THIS  REPORT  IS  FOR  AN  EMPLOYER —(i)  In  general.  Item  "D"  is  designed  for  the  reporting  of  all  receipts  from  which  expenditures  are  made,  or 
will  be  made,  in  connection  with  legislative  interests. 

(ii)  Receipts  of  Business  Firms  and  Individuals.— JK  business  firm  (or  individual)  which  is  subject  to  the  Lobbying  Act  by  reason  of  expenditures  which  it  makes  in 
attempting  to  influence  legislation— but  which  has  no  funds  to  expend  except  those  which  are  available  in  the  ordinary  course  of  operating  a  business  not  connected  in 
any  way  with  the  influencing  of  legislation— will  have  no  receipts  to  report,  even  though  it  does  have  expenditures  to  report 

(iii)  Receipts  of  Multi-purpose  Organizations—Some  organizations  do  not  receive  any  funds  which  are  to  be  expended  solely  for  the  purpose  of  attempting  to 
influence  legislation.  Such  organizations  make  such  expenditures  out  of  a  general  fund  raised  by  dues,  assessments,  or  other  contributions.  The  percentage  of  the  general 
fund  which  is  used  for  such  expenditures  indicates  the  percentage  of  dues,  assessments,  or  other  contributions  which  may  be  considered  to  have  been  paid  for  that 
purpose.  Therefore,  in  reporting  receipts,  such  organizations  may  specify  what  that  percentage  is,  and  report  their  dues,  assessments,  and  other  contnbutions  on  that 
basis.  However,  each  contributor  of  J5(X)  or  more  is  to  be  listed,  regardless  of  whether  the  contribution  was  made  solely  for  legislative  purposes. 

(c)  IF  THIS  REPORT  IS  FOR  AN  AGENT  OR  EMPLOYEE.— (i)  In  general  In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  receipts  will  come  under  Items  "D  5" 
(received  for  services)  and  "D  12"  (expense  money  and  reimbursements).  In  the  absence  of  a  clear  statement  to  the  contrary,  it  will  be  presumed  that  your  employer  is 
to  reimburse  you  for  all  expenditures  which  you  make  in  connection  with  legislative  interests. 

(ii)  Employer  as  Contributor  of  $500  or  More— When  your  contribution  from  your  employer  (in  the  form  of  salary,  fee.  etc  )  amounts  to  $500  or  more,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  report  such  contribution  under  "D  13"  and  "D  14."  since  the  amount  has  already  been  reported  under  "D  5."  and  the  name  of  the  "employer"  has  been 
given  under  Item  "B"  on  page  1  of  this  report 

D.  RECEIPTS  (INCLUDING  CONTRIBUTIONS  AND  LOANS): 

Fill  in  every  blank.  If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  item  is  "None."  write  "NONE"  in  the  space  following  the  number. 

Receipts  (other  than  loans)  Contributors  of  $500  or  More  (from  Jan.  I  through  this  Quarter) 

I    c  r.  _      J  .,,„._,•„.,  13.  Have  there  been  such  contributors? 

1.  J Dues  and  assessments  „,  

Please  answer    yes    or    no  :  f 

2.  $ Gifts  of  money  or  anything  of  value 

3.  $ Printed  or  duplicated  matter  received  as  a  gift  14.  in  the  case  of  each  contributor  whose  contributions  (including 

4    $      Receipts  from  sale  of  printed  or  duplicated  matter  loans)  during  the  "period"  from  January  I  through  the  last 

5.$ Received  for  services  (e.g..  salary,  fee.  etc.)  ^      day  of  this  Quarter  total  $500  or  more. 

Attach   hereto  plain   sheets  of  paper,   approximately   the  size  of  this  page, 

6    S TOTAL  for  this  Quarter  (Add  "1"  through  "5  )  tabulate  data  under  the  headings  "Amount"  and  "Name  and  Address  of  Con- 

7.  $ Received  during  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  year  tributor";  and  indicate  whether  the  last  day  of  the  period  is  March  31.  June  30, 

8  J TOTAL   from   Jan.    1    through   this   Quarter   (Add    "6"  and  "7")  September  30,  or  December  31    Prepare  such  tabulation  in  accordance  with  the 

following  example: 

Loans  Received— "The  term  "contribution'  includes  a  .  .  .  loan  .  .  ."—§  302(a).  ,  ,  .,  ,^        .. 

Amount        Name  and  Address  of  Contributor 

9  i  TOTAL  now  owed  to  others  on  account  of  loans  ("Period"  from  Jan   I  through 19 ) 

10.  $ Borrowed  from  others  during  this  Quarter  $1,500.00     John  Doe.  1621  Blank  BIdg.,  New  York.  NY. 

11.  $ Repaid  to  others  during  this  Quarter  $1,785.00    The  Roe  Corporation.  2511  Doe  Bldg  .  Chicago,  III 

12.  $ "Expense  Money"  and  Reimbursements  received  this  Quarter.  $3,285.00    TOTAL 


NOTE  on  ITEM  "E".—(a)  IN  GENERAL.  "The  term  'expenditure'  includes  a  payment,  distribution,  loan,  advance,  deposit,  or  gift  of  money  or  anything  of 
value,  and  includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  an  expenditure"— §  302(b)  of  the  Lobbying  Act 

(b)  IF  THIS  REPORT  IS  FOR  AN  AGENT  OR  EMPLOYEE.  In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  expenditures  will  come  under  telephone  and  telegraph  (Item 
"E  6")  and  travel,  food,  lodging,  and  entertainment  (Item  "E  7"). 

E.  EXPENDITURES  (INCLUDING  LOANS)  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  LEGISLATIVE  INTERESTS: 


Fill  in  every  blank.  If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  item  is  "None. 
Expenditures  (other  than  loans) 

1.  $ Public  relations  and  advertising  services 

2.  S Wages,  salaries,  fees,  commissions  (other  than  Item  "1") 

3.  $ Gifts  or  contributions  made  during  Quarter 

4.  $ Printed  or  duplicated  matter,  including  distribution  cost 

5.  S Office  overhead  (rent,  supplies,  utilities,  etc.) 

6.  S Telephone  and  telegraph 

7.  S Travel,  food,  lodging,  and  entertainment 

8.  S All  other  expenditures 

9.  $ TOTAL  for  this  Quarter  (Add  "1  "  through  "8") 

10.  $ Expended  during  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  year 

11.  $ TOTAL  from  Jan.   1   through  this  Quarter  (Add  "9" 


'  write  "NONE"  in  the  spaces  following  the  number. 

Loans  Made  to  Others — "The  term  'expenditure"  includes  a 

12.  $ TOTAL  now  owed  to  person  filing 

13.  $ Lent  toothers  dunng  this  Quarter 

14.  $ Repayments  received  dunng  this  Quarter 

15.  Recipients  of  Expenditures  of  $10  or  More 


loan..  ."—5  302(b). 


If  there  were  no  single  expenditures  of  $10  or  more,  please  so  indicate  by  using 
the  word  "NONE". 

In  the  case  of  expenditures  made  during  this  Quarter  by.  or  on  behalf  of.  the 
person  filing:  Attach  plain  sheets  of  paper  approximately  the  size  of  this 
page  and  tabulate  data  as  to  expenditures  under  the  following  heading: 
"Amount."  "Date  or  Dates."  "Name  and  Address  of  Recipient.""  ""Purpose "" 
Prepare  such  tabulation  in  accordance  with  the  following  example: 

Amount      Date  or  Dates — Name  and  Address  of  Recipient— Purpose 
$1,750.00     7-11:         Roe  Printing  Co..  3214  Blank  Ave.  St  Louis, 

Mo. — Printing  and  mailing  circulars  on  the 
""Marshbanks  Bill." 
$2,400.00     7-15.8-15.9-15:     Bntten  &  Blaten.  3127  Gremlin  Bldg  . 

Washington.  DC  —Public  relations 
service  at  $800.00  per  month. 


and  "10"")  $4,150.00     TOTAL 
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Organization  or  Individual  Filing 


Employer /Qwnl 


Receipts 


Lipendilures 


leant  J  MMv.  2000  Pennsylvana  Avenue,  NW.  #3580  Wasliingtan.  K  20006  . 

Do 

Pwl  C  Ataunte.  1111  14tA  St.  NW.  #300  Washington.  DC  20005 

M*ni  h  Foster.  PC.  2100  F'ennsylvana  Ave  NW  Wastimgton.  DC  2003' 

■btthew  J  Atrims.  CAMMCO  1828  I  Street.  NW.  #660  Washington.  DC  20036... 


Do.. 

Mn,  mt.  460  Spnne  Pacta  Place.  #1000  Hemdon.  VA  22070 

Mm  R  Adams.  One  late  Center  1200  Wtti  Street.  #2500  Denver,  CO  80202 

Kenneth  R  AdWB.  2211  Congress  Street  Portland.  ME  04122 , 

Alt  Transport  Assn  o(  Amenca.  1709  New  Voft  Ave    NW  Washmgton,  DC  20006 _ 

Nancy  C  AkURkt.  245  Second  Street.  NE  Washington.  DC  20002  „ 

Mm  D  Alan,  c/o  Doh  toknes  t  Atertson  1255  23rd  St ,  NW  Washington.  DC  20037 — 

Afeance  Aunst  Handfins.  PO  Bon  75700  Washinjlon.  DC  20013 

SiiSM  E  AtaradD.  1440  New  Yorti  Ave.  NW.  #320  Washington.  DC  20005 

Anencan  MvertEa^  Federation.  1400  K  Street.  NW.  #1000  Washington.  DC  2000S - 

American  Amusement  Hadm  Assn.  205  The  Strand  Aleundna.  VA  22314 

American  Apparel  Manufacturers  Assn,  Inc.  2500  Wilson  Bhid .  #301  Arlington,  VA  22201 

American  Arts  Aiance.  1319  F  Street.  NW.  #307  Washington.  DC  20004  1182 

Amercai  Assn  for  Caunsrimg  i  Development.  901  East  Capitol  Street.  S(  Second  Floor  Wahmglon.  DC  20003.. 

American  Assn  lor  Resp»ato>y  Care.  11030  Attes  Lane  Dallas,  TX  75229 

Anencan  Assn  of  Alport  Executives.  4224  Kmg  Street  Alexandria.  VA  22302 

Anercan  Assn  of  Blood  Banks.  1117  North  19th  St,  #600  Arlington.  VA  22209 , 

Amercan  Assn  of  Exporters  t  Importers.  11  West  42nd  Street.  30th  Fl  New  York.  NY  10036 -. 

American  Assn  of  Museums.  1225  Eye  Street.  NW.  #200  Washington.  DC  20005 , 

American  Cement  Trade  Afeance.  he.  1331  Pennsylvania  Ave .  N«f  #1331  Washington.  DC  20004 

American  Fed  of  State  County  i  Mumcipal  Efliptoyees.  1625  L  SI .  NW  Washington.  K  20036 

American  Gas  Assn.  1515  witoi  Boulewd  Aiimrton.  VA  22209 

American  Heatll  Assn.  50  F  Street  NW  #  1100  Washington.  DC  20001 

American  Medical  Student  Assn.  1890  Preston  While  Drwe  Reston,  VA  22091 -. 

American  Nuclear  Enern  Council.  410  1st  St .  SE  Washington,  DC  20003 


lloch  Industries  

Koppelman  Fuel  Oevelopnienl  Corp 

American  Bakers  Assn 

Rhone-Poulenc.  Inc 

CANAMCO  (For  Aerospace  Industries  Assn  of  Canada).. 

CANAMCO  (For  Canadian  Shipowners  Assn) „. 

American  Indian  Higher  Education  Consortium 

Energy  Fuels  Nuclear,  Inc 

UNUH  Lite  Insurance  Co 


3.00000 
"M23.'75 


Friends  Comrn  on  National  Legisiatien . 
Steto.Inc 


50000 
51.41905 
4,715.58 


I  Bruce  Harrison  Company  (FoiNational  Assn  of  Broadcasteis).. 


1J39.00 


20.94495 
8.35300 

48.784  00 
9.893,57 

15.354  00 
1.250  00 


American  State  of  he  Art  Prosthetc  Assn.  1404  26lh  Street.  NW.  #1  Washington,  DC  20007... 

American  Sutantractors  Assn.  1004  Duke  St  Alexandria.  VA  22314 

Amercans  to  the  High  Frontier.  2800  Shnlmgton  Road.  #405A  Arlington.  VA  22206 

Americans  lot  the  National  Voter  Intiatne  Amendment.  3115  N  St .  NW  Washington.  DC  20007.. 

Mm  G.  Ams.  1660  L  St.,  NW,  #601  Washington,  DC  20036  

James  A  Anderson  Ir,  1725  K  Street.  NW,  #710  Washington.  DC  20OO6 

Sam  G  Andetan.  50  F  SI.  NW,  #1080  Washington.  OC  20001 

taderson  Benianan  Read  i  Haney.  Inc.  1020  19th  St .  NW.  #520  Washington.  DC  20O36 

I  Htcy  Nauliem  t  Blair.  1708  New  Hampshire  Ave .  NW  Washington.  DC  20009 

Do 

Dd 


8.659  00 
39.533  84 

■"li'moo 

85.12635 

'48i'.'48326 
25.500.00 


D>.. 
Dl.. 
(M.. 

Dl.. 
da.. 
Dt.. 

Do.. 
Do.. 


D*Ml  R  Anfeews.  Three  Emtiarcadero  Center  San  Francisco.  CA  94111 . 
Do. 
Do.. 


Owen  W  An(lom.  1667  (  Street.  NW.  #650  Washington  OC  20006 

Aient  Foi  Kntner  Pbtkm  I  Kafm.  1050  Connecticut  Ave .  NW  Washington.  DC  20036-S339 . 
Do. 


Do.. 
Bi.. 
De.. 


Mm  A  Armstrong,  c/o  Dow  lohnes  t  Aliertson  1255  23rd  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20037.. 

Tertia  R  Armstrong.  1615  H  Street.  NW  Washington,  DC  20062  

Arnold  t  Porter  1200  New  Hampshire  Ave ,  NW  Washington.  OC  20036 

Do 


Do 


Asan  Pacific  Economic  Educational  Cultural  Organuation.  PO  Box  891  Manila.  Philippine 

AsooaM  BuUets  t  Contractors.  Inc.  729  ISth  St ,  NW  Washington.  DC  20005 

Asanatm  of  BoleiMin  Companies.  1120  Vermont  Avenue.  NW  #601  Washington.  DC  20005    

ADA(>SO  -  The  Computer  Software  t  Services  Industry  Assn.  1300  North  17tli  Street.  #300  Aitingtaa.  VA  22209.. 

AflOO  Maritime  Committee.  444  North  Capitol  Street.  #820  Washington.  OC  20001 _ 

APCO  Associates.  1155  21st  Street.  NW.  #1000  Washington.  DC  20036 

Dd.. 


Di. 
Dt.. 
Di.. 
Dl.. 
0(.. 
Dt.. 
Dl. 
Dl.. 
Oi- 
Do. 


Hope  H  Bafxodi,  801  Pennsylvana  Avenue.  SE  Washington.  DC  20003 „. 

bepry  R  Baliyali.  1747  Pennsylvania  Ave .  NW  Washington.  DC  20006 

Vicia  Badi.  105  East  22nl  Street  New  Yorti.  NY  10010 

UNtam  W  Ba*y.  1700  Pemtsylvna  Ave .  NW.  #500  Washington.  DC  20006 .. 
Baler  t  HosteOs.  1050  Comectnit  Ave.  NW.  #1100  Washington.  DC  20036.. 
Dl 


Dl.. 
Dl. 
Dl. 
Dl. 
Oi. 
Dl. 
Dl. 
Dl. 
Dl. 
Ol. 
Do.. 


Baler  t  Mdlena.  815  CoMctiail  Ave..  NW  Wistaigtan.  K  20006.. 
Do.. 


OhM  BaUm.  1140  CiMectiait  Aw.  NW.  #804  Wastimgtan.  DC  20036.. 

Do 

Ol 


Barii  C^Maf  ttaitels  Asm,  NMonat  ^ess  BoMnf.  Tnd  FT  Washington.  K  20045 

Rgtot  D  BamDtet.  IStk  t  H  Streets.  NW  Washmton.  DC  20005 

Banff  taene  OleMkc  k  Hodtoi  PC.  2033  M  »reet.  NW  #203  Washington.  DC  20036.. 

Do 

Emery  W  Batiiat.  1700  N  Hgeic  St .  #2120  Rosslyn.  VA  22209 

Bern  Rdamseo  t  Cotan,  1119  H  St.,  NW,  #4o6  WasHnfton,  K  20006 


46,367.82 


Interstate  Natural  Gas  Assn  ot  America... 
National  Assn  ot  WhotesaleiDistrHMtors .. 

BN  Services  Inc 

Coalition  to  Stop  the  Raid  on  America 

Alamo  RenlA-Car,  Inc 

Amerop  Sugar  Corporation 

Bay  Area  Rap*)  Transit  District 

Communication  Industries  Assn  of  lapan.. 

Eco  Corporation 

Steven  Egeers 

Electronic  Industry  Assn  ot  lapan 

Enterpiise  Leasing  Co 

Institute  tor  Financial  t.  Fiscal  StudMS .... 

Japan  Machine  Tool  BuiMers  Assn 

Park  NFly,  Inc 

Project  Orbis,  Inc 

Toshiba  Corp 


1,900.00 

■M?6io.oo 


1.38570 
267  75 


3,200-00 
51490 
16235 
439  20 
456.60 
122.50 


McCutchen  Doyle  Brown  i  Enersen  (ForCastle  S  Cooke.  Inc). 
McCutchen  Doyle  Brown  S  Enersen  (For  Rohr  Industries.  Inc).. 
McCutchen  Doyle  Brown  f,  Enersen  (For  Sterling  Drug.  I«) .... 

Armco.  Inc 

Aris  Anagnos  Properties „„ 

Artery  Organiiation 

Coalition  for  Auto  Repair  CInm - .„ 

Ethan  Allen,  Inc „ 

Schoenke  4  Associates _ 

Dotasco.  Inc  ...... 

Chamtiei  ol  Commerce  of  tin  U.S 

Bank  ol  Montreal 

Hopi  Indian  Tribe 


1,40000 
3,56065 


1.957  70 
168.00 


42.00 


National  Coordinating  Comm  tor  Multiemployer  Plans... 


15.31200 
i7.506b()' 


Amok.  lid.  et  al 

Asocolflores 

Bank  ol  Montreal 

Cemai _, 

Earthquake  Proiect , 


S.64S.00 


Feiroaltoys  Association 

Japan  fair  Trade  Center 

Prodk)  HoWint  AS 

Province  ol  Manitoba 

Recording  Industry  Assn  of  America 

Sacramento  Municipal  Utility  District 

Tulane  University 

Viiginia  Institute  of  Marine  Science 

National  Audubon  Society 

Municipal  Finance  Industry  Assn 

Community  Service  Society 

Mutual  of  Omaha  Insurance  Co 

American  Resort  t  Residenlial  Development  Assn.. 

Chubb  Group  ol  Insurance  Cos 

Cleveland  Oinic  foundatnn 

Continental  Insurance  Co 

OGNA  Corp 

CNA  Insurance  Cos 

Federal  Dnosit  Insurance  Cmv 

Firemans  Fund   

Hartford  Insurance  Group 

North  American  Co 

St  Paul  File  i  Marine _ 

Tiavelers  Insurance  Co  . 


US  Fidelity  I  Guaranty  Clip 

West  Pomt  Pepperell.  Inc 

nOn^fWCH , 

Nucleai  Electric  Insurance  Co,  et  al ., 

Diagnostic/Retneval  Systems.  Inc , 

Federal  Dimmal  Investigators  Asa... 

Mack  Tiucks.  Inc 

National  Law  Enforcement  Council.... 


10782 

2.000,00 

1.000  00 

500  00 

2.000  00 

500  OO 

50000 

50000 

2.00000 

50000 

50000 

500  OO 

500  00 

2.000  00 

500.00 


National  Assn  ol  Home  Buriders  of  the  U  S 

Natnnal  Assn  of  Cotegiate  Directors  of  Athfetcs.. 

National  Basketball  Assn 

Boeing  Company 

Commonwealth  Cirment  Mmitacturmi  Co „ 


7.04J.25 
12.21500 


30000 

1,754.50 


2.206  58 


10000 
136.276  04 


5.84374 


20.944  95 
8.353  00 
41.88900 
18,344  13 
15.22800 
1.250  00 


7.547  81 
31.79227 
87.934  92 
188.494  00 
85.126  35 

5.949  76 
77.802  86 
28.491 71 

4.900  00 
17,376.07 


80668 
■273.70 


6562 
94  62 


11081 
1315 
3821 
3273 
1161 


949.33 


290  72 
263.54 


543.43 


15,450  00 
""6'687,36 


8.00 


459  60 

2,134  64 

1,00000 

50000 

2,00000 

50000 

50000 

500  00 

2,000  00 

500  00 

500  00 

500  00 

50000 

2,00000 

50000 


782  96 
71843 


1.832  84 


Lxpendttures 

» 

2.206  58 

!•, 

M 
)5 

100  00 
136,276  04 

10 

5.14374 

)S 

10 
10 
)7 
10 
N 

20,944  95 
8,353  00 
41,88900 
18.344  13 
15,22800 
1,250  00 

» 

i5 

'6' 
M 

i2" 

7,547  81 
31,79227 
87,934  92 
188,49400 
85,126  35 

5,949  76 
77,80286 
28,49171 

4,90000 
17.376.07 

» 

80668 

M 

273.70 

5 

65  62 
9462 

M 
)0 
15 
li 
JO 
HI 

11081 
1315 
3821 
3273 
1161 

M 
SS 

949.33 

70 
30 

290  72 
263.54 

W) 

DO 

S43.43 

no 

15.450  00 

90 

6.687  36 

8.00 

82 
OO 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 

459  60 

2,134  64 

1.00000 

50000 

2.00000 

50000 

50000 

500  00 

2,000  00 

500  00 

500  00 

500  00 

50000 

2.00000 

50000 

00 

782.96 
718.43 

no 

50 

1.832  84 
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Organization  ot  Indwidual  Filing 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do. 

Do.. 
Do.. 


Larry  P  eametl.  1709  New  York  Aw .  NW  Washington.  DC  20006 

lames  C  Barr   1840  Wilson  Blvd  Arlinglon,  VA  22201 

lames  [  Barrett,  901  Slsl  SI ,  NW  Wasliington,  DC  20007 

Mark  A  Banner.  100  Mainland  Avenue.  Nf  Washington.  DC  20002 

Richard  A  Barton,  1101  17th  St,  NW.  #900  Washington,  DC  20036,. 
Cathanne  R  Batky.  50  F  Street.  NW,  #1080  Washington,  DC  20001  ,. 
lohn  L.  Bauer  Ir ,  1667  K  St.,  NW,  #650  Washington.  DC  20006.. 


Employer /Oienl 


Receipts 


Tina  Marts  Beach.  1331  Ftonsyhrania  Avenue,  NW,  #700-5  Washington.  DC  20004.. 


Barbara  F  Beatty.  729  15th  Street,  NW  Washington.  DC  20O05.. 
Lee  Becker.  111!  14th  St.,  NW  Washington,  DC  20005.. 


Merritt  Becker.  1844  Katorama  Rd  NW  Washington,  DC  20009 - 

Ion  Charles  Bednerik.  11  EmtHrcadero  West,  #202  Oakland,  CA  94607 

Beer  Drinkers  o(  America,  150  Paularino  Avenue,  #190  Costa  Mesa,  CA  92626,. 
Edwin  L  Behrens.  801  18th  Street.  NW.  #400  Washington,  DC  20006.. 


Robert  R  Belair  1800  M  Street,  NW  South  Lobby,  9th  Fkior  Washington,  DC  20036 

DonaW  K  Befch,  c/o  Dow  Lohnes  i  Albertson  1255  23rd  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20037 

Howard  H  Bell,  1400  K  St ,  NW,  #1000  Washington,  DC  20036 

Daniel  J  Bennet,  729  15th  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20005 

Alan  R.  Bennett,  1714  Massachusetts  Ave,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

Do - 

Douglas  P  Bennett,  9020  Saunders  Lane  Bethesda,  MD  20817 

Bob  Betgland,  1800  Massachusetts  Avenue,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

Martha  Bergmark,  7316  Piney  Branch  Road  Takoma  Park,  MD  20912 


lane  W  Bergwin,  1016  16th  Street,  NW,  5th  Fkw  Washington.  DC  20036 -. _ 

Berliner  &  Matoney.  1101  17th  Street,  NW,  #1004  Washington,  DC  20036-4798 

Charles  Bernhardt,  1016  16th  St.,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

Max  N  Berry,  3213  0  SI ,  NW  Washington,  DC  20OO7 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Willard  M  Berry,  1625  K  Street,  NW,  #1090  Washington,  DC  20006 

Eve  Berton,  1016  16th  SI,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

Margot  Bester,  2300  M  Street,  NW,  #130  Washington,  DC  20037 

Beveridge  t  Diamond,  PC,  1333  New  Hampshire  Ave,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 - 

Kevin  V?  Billings,  410  First  Street.  SE  Washington,  DC  20003 

Robert  Bingaman  )r.  1817  Bay  Street,  SE  Washington,  DC  20005 - 

Bishop  Cook  Purcell  «  ReynoWs,  1400  L  Street,  NW.  #1000  Washington,  DC  20005-3502 

Do 

Do 

oS '"^"ZZZZZZ'ZZ!ZZ'ZZZIZ'Z'Z'~ZZ'""'Z. csR;Ltd 

\xiiZZZ~Z IBP  lie 


Dow  Chemical  Co 

EHA  Ventillabrik  Wilhelm  Fritz  KG 

Fkirida  Dtrus  Mutual 

Italy-America  Chamber  of  Commace.  Textile  t  Aurnl  Cam.. 

Tartaric  Chemical  Corp 

Uniroyal  Chemical  Co,  Inc 

Air  Transport  Assn  of  America _ 

National  Milk  Producers  Federation 

Hill  t,  Knowltoii,  Inc  (For  Hastings  College) _ 

Religious  Coalition  lor  Abortion  Rights,  lac 

Direct  Marketing  Assn 

BN  Services  Inc 

Armco,  Inc 

General  Electric  Co 

Associated  BuiWers  &  Contractors,  Inc „..., 

American  Bakers  Assn . 


Bruce  P  Cameron  (lor  EmIussy  ol  Mozambiqiie) . 
Western  Independent  Bankers 


Procter  i  Gamble  Manufacturing  Co 

Kirkpatrick  t.  Lockhart  (For  National  Institute  lor  QtiMX  Education  in  Hw  Lm).. 

Stetaj,  Inc 

American  Advertising  Federation 

Assxiated  Buiklers  i  Contractors,  Inc 

Fox  Weinberg  &  Bennett  (For  Bristol-Myers  Co) 

Fox  Weinberg  t,  Bennett  (For  Hoffmann  U  Roche,  Inc) „ 

Corning  Glass  Works 

National  Rural  Electric  Cooperatwe  Assn „ , 

Project  Advisory  Group „.. 

Consumers  Power  Co.. 


Government  ol  Barbados.  Ministry  of  Finance  I  Planning 

National  Fed  of  Federal  Employees 

American  Importers  Meal  Products  Group 

Centre  National  Inlerprolessionnel  de  L'Eoinomic  Latere 

Committee  to  Assure  the  Availability  of  Casein 

Federation  des  Exportateurs  de  Vins  S  Spirilueui  de  France.. 

National  Foreign  Trade  Council,  Inc 

National  Fed  of  Federal  Employees 

Murphy  I  Demory,  Ltd  (For  Corn-Land  Group.  Inc) 

Pacific  Dunkip-GNB „ _. 

American  Nuclear  Energy  Council _... _. 

National  Abortion  Rights  Action  League 

Akhiok-Kaguyak,  Inc 

American  Honey  Producers  Assn _ 

American  Rice,  Inc 

Computer  i  Business  Equipment  ManufxturefS  Assn 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do,. 
Do.. 


Black  Manatort  Stone  &  Kelly,  PC ,  211  North  Union  Street,  #300  Alexandria,  VA  22314,. 

Roger  Blacklow,  100  Indiana  Avenue,  NW  Washington,  DC  20001 

Jim  Btomquist,  408  C  Street,  NE  Washington,  DC  20002 

loanne  Blum,  2010  Massachusens  Avenue,  NW,  #500  Washington,  DC  20036 

Beth  A,  Boeke,  206  G  Street,  NE  Washington,  DC  20002 

Timothy  A  Boggs,  1133  21st  Street,  NW,  #400  Washington,  DC  20036 

Bugle  and  Gates,  One  TlniMS  Circle,  NW,  #900  Washington.  DC  20005 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Sharon  i  Bomer,  727  N  Washington  Street  Alexandria,  VA  22314 

Edward  N,  Bond,  1700  N  Moore  St.,  #2120  Rosslyn,  VA  22209 

Bonneville  Associates,  257  E  200  SO  #925  Salt  Lake  City,  UT  84111 

Bonsib,  Inc,  PO  Box  1807  Washington,  DC  20013 ., 

Richard  H  Bornemann,  10  Fourth  Street,  SE  Washington,  DC  20003 

Josh  Bowers,  1016  16th  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

Brand  t  Lowell,  923  15th  Street,  NW,  Fifth  Fl  Washington,  DC  20005 

Do 

Do 

Do 

George  W  Breece,  PC  Box  2801  Fayetteville,  NC  28302,, 


Peter  E  Brereton,  900  Euclid  Avenue  PO  Box  5937  Cleveland,  OH  44107,. 

Nancy  B  Broff,  618  D  Street,  SE  Washington,  DC  20003 

Philip  A  Brooks,  1125  15th  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20005 

Joseph  Browder,  418  10th  St.,  SE  Washmgton,  DC  20003 

David  C  Brown,  410  First  St.,  SE  Washington,  DC  20003 

DonaW  R,  Brown,  1121  L  St,  #810  Sacramento,  CA  95814 

Do,, 


E  Cooper  Brown,  6935  Laurel  Ave.  #204  Takoma  Park,  MD  20912 

Gary  A  Brown.  1722  Eye  Street.  NW,  6th  Fl  Washington,  DC  20006 

Do 

Do 

John  J,  Brown,  1125  Utti  St ,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

Brownstein  Hyan  Fattw  i  Madden,  410  17th  Street,  22nd  Fkw  Denver,  CO  80202., 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do.. 


Brownstein  Zeidman  h  Schomer.  1401  New  Yorti  Ave,  NW,  #900  Washington.  DC  2000S., 

Do 

WiHiani  R  Brunette,  1909  R  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20049 

Susan  M  Buffone,  5217  Westwood  Dr  Bethesda,  MO  20816 

Unda  Knell  Bumbalo,  1125  15th  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20005 

Barbara  G  Bwdiett,  1615  L  Street,  NW,  #1220  Washington,  DC  20036 

Williani )  Builiop,  1709  New  York  Ave,  NW  Washington,  DC  20006 

Diane  B  Burke,  1625  L  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

Revm  M  Burke,  1111  14th  St,  NW  Washington,  DC  20005 

Franco  X,  BurWiardt,  1750  New  Yoili  Ave ,  NW  Washington,  DC  20006 „. 

Mchad  Bums,  601  Pennsylvana  Ave,  NW,  #700  Washington,  DC  20004-2602 

BP  America.  Inc,  1776  Eye  Street,  NW  Suite  1000  Washington,  DC  20006 

BZS  Capitol  Strategies,  L>,  1401  New  York  Ave ,  NW,  #W0  Washington,  DC  20005 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do  

itaUit  6  Cady,  1919  Pennsytvania  Aye,  NW  Washington,  DC  20006 

John  D  CahHI,  1310  19th  St,  NW  Lower  Level  Washington,  DC  20036 

Do 

James  D  Calaway,  711  West  Bay  Area  Bhrd.,  #320  Webster,  TX  7759M001 

James  Calan,  1421  Pnnce  Street,  #310  Alexandria,  VA  22314 


Master  Marketers  Assn  of  America „., 

Tobacco  Institute 

U.S-  Rice  Producers'  Legislative  Group 

Washmgton  Public  Power  Supphi  System „., 

US  Sprint — 

National  Assn  ol  Letter  Carriers 

Sierra  Oub — 

Planned  Parenthood  Fed  of  America,  Inc _ 

Evergreen  Assxiates,  LTD  (For  Suffolk  Co,  NY) 

Warnei  Communications,  Inc 

Alaskan  factory  Trawlers  Assn 

Coalition  to  Cease  Ocean  Dumpu^ 

Great  Western  Malting  Co 

United  Sport  Fishermen 

United  Fresh  Fruit  t  Vegetable  Assn 

Boeing  Company 

Western  Regional  Council 


2.87498 
12,99866 
3,30000 

'6,87502 
1,000  00 
1,75000 
2,00000 
37200 
2.50000 


Expenditures 


4.73508 
500,00 

soldo 

6,119,00 
265.00 


2.»0,00 


2,50000 
35000 
95334 

3,44800 
13,52235 


5,000.00 


2,57500 
1.05000 
3,33309 

92000 
9,56161 

74000 


3,750,00 
850,00 


14,40000 
7,81625 

6.40000 
12,000  00 
9,586  50 
4,503,52 
78251 


United  Illuminating  Co 

National  Fed  ol  Federal  Employees 

Arnall  Goklen     (tor  Amer  Colleges  lor  the  Applied  Arts).. 

General  Dynamics  Corp 

National  Assn  lor  Home  Care 

West  Group 

American  State  ol  the  Art  Prosthetic  Assn 

Amerilrust  Co,  Natl  Assn „ 

National  Abortion  Rights  Action  League 

Mortgage  Bankers  Assn  ol  America 

Uneico 

American  Nucleai  Energy  Council „ 

Crowley  Maritime  Cofp 

Summa  Corporation _ 


Powers  Harsch  t  Rinder  (For  Aspen  Technotogy) .,. 

Powers  Harsch  &  Kinder  (For  City  ol  Cranston) 

Powers  Harsch  i  Kinder  (For  Solv-Ex  Corporation)  „ 

International  Union  of  Operating  Engineers 

Alliance  lor  Capital  Access , 

Columbia  Savings  S  Loan  Assn , 

MDC  Asset  Investors.  Inc 

Republic  Health  Corp , 

Smith  Barney  Harris  Upham  t  Co,  Inc _., 

Western  Union  Corp.. 


New  York  City  Housing  Development  Corp -.. 

New  York  State  Mortgage  Loan  Enforcement  i  Admin  Cotp.. 

American  Assn  of  RetirKi  Persons  

National  Parks  S  Conservatnn  Association 

Mortgage  Bankers  Assn  of  America 

Hallmark  Cards,  Inc 

Air  Transport  Assn  ol  America — 

American  Fed  of  State  County  i  Municipal  Emptoyees 

American  Bakers  Assn 

International  Brotherhood  of  Painters  (  Allied  Trades 

Business  Executives  lor  National  Security — 


National  Multi  Housing  Counal 

NY  City  Housing  Devdopmenl  Corp 

NY  SUte  Mortgage  Loan  Entorcement  and  AdiiM,  Civp.. 

Related  Companies - 

Sentinel  Holdings  Inc _ 

Steel  Service  Center  Institute 

Massachusetts  Port  Authonty 

Massachusetts  Water  Resources  Authority 

Space  Industries,  Inc 

Electronic  Funds  Transfer  Assn 


16.00000 

2.00000 

2.00000 

50000 

50000 


300.00 


3,900.00 
"-406.00 


10.(9150 


4,679.15 
S3800 


343,75 


8,500  00 
50000  , 


LOOOilO 


1,00000 

13.053.95 

19,625.02 

4n.23 


7,223.00 


12.036.07 
10.900.26 


9.00000 

23.812  04 

35.00000 

7.000.00 

6,000.00 


11.74800 
1,80000 


375,00 


iOO 


1,00000 

227  29 
2,82459 


liSSll 
4S3I2 


600 

6,99800 
916,49 


1,100.00 


ssoo 

1.753  80 


34339 
2660 


269.05 
87.27 


51614 


33292 
1.084  96 


44  50 

■■ii'675.M 


296.20 

"lm 


6,717.44 


427.50 


30300 


294.U 
"3«C.M 


190.7S 


99,145.14 


9724 
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Employef/Client 


Recxipts 


Eipenttms 


Bnn  P  CamcfOi.  172S  17tti  Straet.  NW.  #109  Wishmftai.  K  20006 

Do 

Caw  Bn*  BiKs  t  Tati.  2SS0  M  St.  NW.  #27S  lflMim(tai.  K  20037 

Candy  Lw  Li|bMm  Gtoid.  310  N  Giaid  Aw.  #110  Unsni.  Ml  4«933-l279  . 
Skaw  II  Caia»ai.  I12S  ISili  St.  NW  mnrnfm.  K  2000S 


Emlussy  ol  «*  RqwMc  ol 
Embassy  ol  Mo^miiique.... 
Soutli  Cmlral  Bell  


SJI00.00 


ISl.lS 


taa  C  CaMd.  1331  Panqtani  Am.  NW.  #800^tti  Waslwi|tan.  DC  20004.. 

WBaa  F  Cais.  1730  tansytOMi  Atcnw.  NW.  il'7S0  Wastwiton.  DC  2000( 

UtMa  >  Catnt,  1201  Nn  Yat  Ant.  NW.  ||IS30  Wislwftai.  DC  2000S 

CAni  A  Cafen.  1400  16»i  Strait.  NW  Wataftoi.  DC  20036 

Eihai  ShMMi  Calm.  2000  M  St .  NW  Wsjingtai.  K  20036 

Do 

Ol 


Ol. 
k.. 
b.. 


fktot  I  Cabtram  Ji.  1123  Mtsm  Pte.  NW  WelMigtai.  K  20036.. 

I  Canty.  217  3nl  St.  S(  W>sln|taii.  DC  20003 

Dl 


Mortgip  Baikers  Assn  of  Amnca 

Genefal  Electnc  Co 

CitHnlto.  I« 

Im  Wiix  0*  GeraH  M  Stupn 

Nttnul  WHdMe  FedHaliM 

AnKnun  limiiance  AssociatKin 

Attoriwys  Title  Guaiaiity  Fund,  IlK 

Federal  Admmstfative  Law  Indies  Contooct.. 

Fedeial  lud|es  Assoaatm 

FmBhinj  Enterprises.  Inc 

INnas  HeaMi  Facilities  Autlior«y „ 

London  Harness  Co „ 

Walt  Disney  Co 


9.17400 

40000 

J.000.00 


76700 

Tiiiia 


U6il 


to.. 


OMd  C  Cater.  11S6  ISth  St .  NW,  #1019  W>stai(tDn.  U  20005 „„ 

Soai  B  Caver.  1130  17t»  Street  NW  Wasl»|tQn.  K  20036 

Gane  L  Cay.  1700  tansytana  Am.  NW.  iHSOO  WasHmtai.  K  20006 

CbA  ari  ASSKDIB.  kc  6SS  ISfli  St .  NW.  »1100  Washington,  DC  20005.. 


lib  L  CsOe.  100  NE  Adaits  Street  Peona.  IL  61629 

a  Ttaos  Cater.  1050  17tti  Street.  NW  Waslin{ton.  K  20036. 


to.. 

to. 


Iknkn  CMnaufh.  122  C  Street.  NW.  #875  Washniton.  DC  20001 2109 

CoHcr  to  Ua  aid  EdacMon.  Inc.  Usn  Hal.  6tli  FW  14  A»ian  Way  Cant)nd|e.  MA  02131.. 

Hmy  Oniel.  Oeyte  t  SmI  919  IWi  St.  NW.  #1000  Waslwiton.  DC  20006 

to 


Jetteison  uoup,  Inc  (For  Doe  Run  Company) 

Clare  Rose,  Inc 

Dae  County.  Nortli  Carolina _ 

EdKon  Electnc  Institute „ 

L<a«n  Hanbergef  t  Wlntten _ 

Uisen  Hanlwpr  t  Wliitten  (lor  VIdias  SNp  Bulling  ltd) 

US  BeetSuga  Assn „ 

Natnul  Coal  Assn 

Mutual  o(  Omaha  Insurance  Co 

American  Hospital  m  Shanghai  Foundatin __ „_ „ 

Aiutoha  College  Board  o(  Trustees 

Cateipillaf.  Inc 

Neece  Cator  t  Associates.  Inc  (For Association  ol  SnuH  Business  Dewlopment 
Centers). 

Neece  Cator  t.  Associates  (For  National  Assn  ol  Devetopment  Companies) 

Neece  Cator  i  Associates.  Inc  (For  Small  Business  United) 

Neece  Cator  i  Associates.  Ik  (Fa Southeastern  Lumhn  Manufacturers  Assn) 

Reno  Cavanaugh  {  Homig  (FoiCounal  ol  Large  Puhlic  Housing  Authorities) 


6.75000 
7.500.00 
7,500.00 
12,000.00 
12,000.00 


1,4013« 


1.160.00 
2.000.00 


1.012.76 
347  SO 


0*B*  M  Chalfie.  1319  F  St .  NW.  #300  Washngton.  DC  20004 

Mttiel  D  Oiapmai.  777  14lh  Street.  NW  Washmgion,  DC  20005 

Vtm  Qmti  Oiiawaln.  U5  Li  Wla  Conna  (^  Li  Jda.  CA  92037.. 
to 


to., 
to., 
to- 
to.. 


John  H  CMIk.  1050  CoMKticat  Aw..  NW.  #S25  thUmtm.  DC  20036 .. 
to. 


Hal  M  (3instei(sn.  317  Hassadusetts  Aw.  NE.  #100  Washmgton.  DC  20002 

Do 

Qbens  PoMca  Mni  Committee.  PO  Bn  645  228  South  A  Street.  #2  Onird.  CA  93032.. 

(Stat  Oak.  1117  N  1901  Street.  NW.  #600  Artngton.  VA  22209 

W  ■  Ock.  2«2«  N  HnUI  Date.  TX  75204 

Qgkai  I  Deai.  1101  VenntM  Aw.  NW.  #400  Washington.  DC  20005 

Oat  i  Assoaales.  kc.  1615  St  Pail  Street.  Sute  1  Baltimore.  MD  21202 

Stade*  A  Cnch.  220  MvM  Aw.  South.  #1190  Caiton,  OH  44702 .„ 

to^' ~ 


ASARCO.  Inc 

Homestake  Mmmg  Co 

National  Coal  Assn 

Halt.  Inc 

National  Assn  tt  Realtors 

Ehrenborg  Foundation 

Indun  American  Forum  for  l^ilitical  Educalm.. 

Industrial  Data  Link 

Ufe  Insuianct  Coalition  of  America 

Professional  Assel  Management,  Inc 

Real  Pioperty  Services  Corp _. 

Swiaotech  Sofhmae  Corp 

Cnamlier  of  Mines  of  South  Africa 

Uniwrsal  Fruliade  C^operaliM.  Ltd 

Delta  Dental  Plans  Assn „ 

Vision  Service  Plan 


Com  t  Shny  Tednokfy  Assn.  1156  15lh  Street,  NW.  #505  Washmghin.  K  20005 

QaHon  to  tap  Abdia  OH.  AR^  BuUng  115  leth  Street.  NW.  #309  Washington,  DC  20006 

CoaMion  to Qwae  Ensgy  Taos.  1100  15th  St.  NW.  #1200  Wastwigton.  DC  20005 

ChMoi  to  Preserw  Loi»  tncome  Housaig  Ta>  Creitt,  2300  M  St .  NW  Washington.  DC  20O37 

CaaHoa  to  Pramok  Anoca's  Trak.  c/o  Slephie  h  Mmson  1330  Connectcut  Awnue.  NW  Washington,  DC  20036.. 

|gi>»iw  Ahdmai  Cdcn,  1199  N  Faitai  St..  #701  Aleundria.  VA  22314 

Uat  t  C*.  900  17th  St.  NW  Washngton.  DC  20006 

Cdonn  t  CKstBon.  Inc.  513  C  Sheet.  Nl  Washngton.  DC  20002 

Bta  H  Coins.  50  F  Street.  NW.  #1100  Washngton.  DC  20001 

~       I  J.  CoiRS,  1620  Eye  St ,  NW.  #1000  Wzftighx.  DC  20006.. 


American  Assn  ol  Blood  Banks _ 

Southland  Corporation , 

Student  Loan  Funding  Coip  of  Ohio 

National  Funeral  Directors  t  Mortcians  Assn,  Inc.. 

Putman  Piopertes.  Inc 

Roelzel  t  Andress 

Stark  County  Commissioners 


National  Assn  ol  Tobacco  Distributors.. 
Kaiser  Aluminum  t>  Chemical  Corp 


CMaido  Si  CoMtiy  USA.  he,  6k  Owe  Cailei  Plua  1560  Broalway,  #1440  Denwr.  CO  80202 

r*  (Mn.  600  Nn  Ha^nhn  Aw.,  NW,  #1020  Wishiiwton,  DC  20037  2403 

CoanMi  IB  D»4l-Varal  NoimMd  Mom«.  2011  Eye  Street.  NW.  #500  Washngton.  DC  20006.. 

Cii— im  to  Assae  the  Andalaity  of  Caan,  3213  0  St .  NW  Washngton.  K  20007 

iSavaSocaty.  105  Eat  22nd  Street  Ne«  York.  NY  10010 

■   .  tor  #276077  PO  Bo  17  Gig  Hate.  WA  98335^17 

I  tar  Mienca.  370  LEnfad  Pranaiak.  SW,  #800  Washngton.  DC  20024 

Rltiit  J  Caar.  1100  Conectcut  Am,  NW  Wahnton.  X  20036 

Fracs  J  Cann.  100  Mm  Ammc.  NW  Washnftan,  DC  20001 

OaaatiM  ol  Saal  Soacc  Assn.  1625  I  Street,  mi,  #911  Washngton,  K  20006 

Onai  D  Coonqi,  1125  I5di  SInel,  NW  Wehngkn,  K  20005 

C  waaii  Catpa,  203  Prntogh  NK'I  Bali  BaUng  Semdiiey.  PA  15143 


American  Hospital  Assn „..., 

Motor  Vehicle  Manufacturers  Assn  ol  the  U.S..  he.. 


Cotton  and  Company. 


Onyster  Corporation 

National  Assn  of  Letter  Canlen .. 


Ogne.  1424  16«i  St.,  NW,  #604  Washnrion,  K  20036 
HTOtpa,  74  Nalk  tal  SI.  Ataiy,  NY  12207 


Pttxk  H.  Caoni,  1725  (  SI,  NW,  #120$  Washngton,  K  20006.. 


Witor  Codfard.  100  kdna  Awni,  NW  WaskMton,  K  20001 . 

tamei  tar  a  LhiHi  Wald,  20  Pak  Plaza,  #603  Boston,  HA  02116 

CMd  of  hidBhnI  BoiB  Ombs,  5117  Bake  Ceitre  Pakway  Buike.  VA  22015 . 
OiMi^Bi  t  Mm.  1201  Pensyiiiau  Aw..  NW  PO.  Bn  7»6  Wishi^ton.  DC  20044.. 

■aiiacowi;ie3i^~^ 


Mortgage  Bankers  Assn  of  America . 

United  DBtrtution  Companes 

Consumer  Federation  of  America 

Hospital  Assn  of  New  York  State 

Association  of  Oil  Pipehnes 

Natnnat  Assn  of  Letter  Canen 


NW 


K20036.. 


Enc  Ok.  418  7th  St.  SE  Waknikii.  DC  20003 

Ii%  tawa.  777  1401  St,  INnh*«|gii,  K  20005.. 


mm  C  CR#tai.  1331  PMahon  Aw.,  NW,  #910  Washnrtan.  DC  20004.. 
■ay  DM  Ci^.  601  l^niyhiaM  Aw.  NW,  #700  Wshnttan,  DC  20004-2602.. 

Mad  E.  OA.  1101  15»  St,  NW,  #202  Washnftan.  DC  20005 

Hat  W  Cnaartii,  1800  Miiiiftanni  Aw.,  NW  WiAwtan.  K  20036 

hm  T  Ooaa.  444  N.  CapiW  St.  NW.  #316  Wamtba,  DC  20001 „... 

tot  E.  OaaniB,  1100  ■iiifftantti  Awaae,  NW  Wajainton,  K  20036 

Maa  F  Qdkan.  5752  Drake  0..  #371  tkamtn.  VA  22311 

^1.  CMb.  1400  I  Stat  NW  WaMaaitaa,  K  20005 

,MN  55440.. 
.    -    _.K  20002.. 

to.. 

to.. 

to.. 

to.. 


Cn  OainliaL  8100  MHcM  Road  P0.1oa  295 
a  kmatm^V  Miiiiilaitli  An..  NE.  #100 


Wesleyan  Unverjity,  et  al 

lefterson  Group.  Inc  (For  Industiial  Safety  Equipment  Assn).. 

Jefterson  Group.  Inc  (ForKelty  Services.  Inc) 

Canpaign  lor  U  N  Reform-Pokhcal  Education  Committae 

NahoniAssn  of  Realtors 

American  Cement  Trade  Abnce.  Inc 

Busmen  Enaitiws  for  Natnna  Secunty 

Natnna  Assn  ol  Marianne  Manufacturers 

Nationa  Rura  ElectiK  Coiveratiw  Assn 

Natnul  Assn  of  hisuraoa  Commissioners 

Nabona  Rint  Elecbic  Cooperabw  Assn 

Nabonal  Parks  (  ConsBvabOR  Assn „, 

Amencan  Psychiatrc  Assn 


D'AMt  t  toyk.  he.  list  IStt  St,  Ml.  #1100  WaMai.  DC  2000S.. 

\mm  I  0*.  16(0  L  Sbaet  NW.  #401  Waihaglai.  K  20036 

I  DMy.  1625  I  Stat  NW,  #911  Wa*aftaa,  K  20006.. 


Tr»  toaia,  PO  toa  14000  hM  Baa*,  R  33408 
CMtoa  L  Oacy.  245  Seoal  St.  NE  WajMai,  K  20002 
Saa  townv  tomie,  1850  K  Sheet  Mn«k  11 


1195  Wi 


DC  20006.. 


AlzheniB's  Assn „ 

Amencai  Assn  lor  Dental  Reseach 

Assocabon  fa  Health  Servns  Research 

Associaban  ol  Umwrsdy  Programs  n  Health  Adminisbation .... 

Coniont  Comm  on  DiinostK  Rafotogy 

New  Ennad  Assn  of  fiusness  tadusby  i  RehabMatm.  Inc .. 

Gensal  Motors  Cop 

Consorbum  ol  Socia  Sdace  Associabons 

Fhnda  Pdwb  8  Light  Co 

Friends  Committee  on  Nabonal  Legislatiaa 

SchermgPlough  Corp 


15.833.33 
1.044.7S 


539  56 


2,500.00 
9.000.00 
1.335.09 


91030 
7,000.00 
1.33S.09 


10.000.00 


1,50000 
1,00000 


206.77 
200.00 


2.410.00 


39.000.00 

362  50 
70.00000 

3.00000 
65,40000 

2.50000 


2.794.32 


6.250.00 


500 
18.03287 
50000 
4.99531 
21.150.00 
8,164.00 


300.00 
672.97 


9.725.37 


2.250.00 
W75.i5 


10.00 


12S.00 


7.2S0.00 


3.000.00 

95I.S0 

247.S0 

48900 

1,200.00 

3,000.00 

3.00000 

56300 


2.45700 
1.125.00 


433  01 


3.000  00 
83.625  48 


99.16 


62221 

5,00 

18.03287 

32500 

il.89742 
859.00 


1.976.30 
""24i9iii.'43 


11117 


664.45 


5.032.55 
4.02957 

WM.Ob 

'    976.M 


Expenditures 

0 

SSIIS 

0 

76700 

0 

1.25703 

1 

0 

n 

1,40138 

fl 

n 

n 

0 
0 

1.042.76 
347  50 

3 

53956 

0 

) 

9 

910  30 
7,000  00 
1,33509 

... 



0 

fi' 

20677 
200.00 

0 

n 

n 

0 
0 

43301 

0 
0 
0 

3,00000 
83.62548 

2 

9916 

1) 

6' 

7 
0 

1 

622  21 

5,00 

18,03287 

32500 

0 
0 

11.897  42 
859.00 

n 

7 

1.976.30 

7 

24.918.43 

0 

5 

11117 

A 

A 

0 

664  45 

0 

a 

0 

n 

n 

0 
0 

5,032.55 
4.02957 

in' 

8,659.00 

n 

976.0ii 
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Organiulnn  or  Individual  Filing 


Linda  Daschle,  4224  Knw  Street  Aleundna,  VA  22302 

tdwacd  M  DavB,  410  First  St ,  SE  WasHmgton,  DC  20003 

Mm  W  Daws,  1331  Pennsytvania  Avwiue.  NW  l«astimgtoii.  DC  20004 

Daws  Wngtil  i  Jones,  1752  N  St,  NW,  #800  WasHington,  DC  20036 

Donald  S  Dawson,  1133  Connecticut  Ave ,  NW.  #500  Waslwi(ton.  K  20036 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Robert  G  Dawson,  PO  Box  2625  Birmingham,  Al  35202 

Robert  M  Dawson,  1800  Massachusetts  Ave,  NW  Washin(ton,  K  20036 

Rathiyn  A  Delahanty.  206  G  Street,  N[,  #201  Washington,  DC  20002 

Do 

Deloitte  Haskins  I  Sells,  1001  Pennsylvania  Ave,  NW,  #350  Washington.  DC  2O0O4-2S0S 

Do 

Do 

Eliabetli  C  Demato.  5201  Auth  Wa»  Camp  Sonngs,  MO  20746 

WiHard  L  Demory.  2300  M  St,  NW,  #130  Washington,  DC  20037 

Do 

Do 

George  G  Demougeot,  1825  Eye  Street,  NW,  #400  Washington,  DC  20006 


Dewey  Batantme  Bushby  Palmer  t  Wood,  1775  Pennsylvania  Ave,  NW,  #500  Washington,  DC  20006 
Do 

George  T  DeBadey,  1300  North  17th  St,  #300  Aitinglon,  VA  22209 

Usa  in  Oefusco,  Public  Affairs  Office  600  New  Hampshire  Ave,  NW.  #1111  Washington.  DC  20037.. 

Beth  DeGrasse,  100  Maryland  Avenue,  NE  Washington,  DC  20002 

Martm  L  DePoy,  777  14th  St .  NW  Washington.  DC  20005 

Norman  Didunson.  c/o  Dow  Lohnes  t  Aiieilson  1255  23rd  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20037 — 

George  DiUard,  5128  Sauer,  Suite  A  Houston,  TX  77004 „... 

Gloria  Oittus,  201  Massachusetts  Ave ,  NE,  S-5  Washington,  DC  20002 

Anthony  F  DiPasquale,  902  Rentroe  Road  Talladega,  Al  35610 

G  Diane  Dodson,  2000  P  St ,  NW,  #400  Washington,  DC  20036 

lames  F  Doherty,  1129  20th  St.  NW,  #600  Washington,  DC  20036 

Robm  C  Dole,  1101  Connecticul  Avenue,  NW,  #500  Washinglon,  DC  20036 _ 

Nancy  A  Donaldson,  305  7th  Street.  St,  #204  Washington,  DC  20003 ™ 

Brad  L  Doores,  One  Tabor  Center,  #2500  1200  17th  Sreet  Denver,  CO  80202 

Ira  Oortman,  1111  14th  St,  NW,  #300  Washmgton,  DC  20005 

May  Del  Rn  Dortman,  380  Second  Avenue  New  York,  NY  10010 

Unda  Dorian,  2012  Massachusetts  Ave.,  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

Dons  Day  Animal  League,  111  Massachusetts  Ave,  NW,  #200  Washington,  DC  20001 

Dorsey  S  Whitney,  2200  First  Bank  Place  East  Minneapolis,  MN  55402 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Andrea  N  Oravo,  410  First  Street,  SE  Washington.  DC  20OO3 

Joan  Aliert  Dreui,  1700  Pennsyhrama  Ave,  NW,  #500  Washington,  DC  20006 

Evelyn  Dubrow,  1710  Broadway  New  York.  NY  10019 

Morgan  D  Dubrow.  1800  Massachusetts  Ave.,  NW  Washington.  DC  20O36 

John  Dudinsky  Jc ,  201  Massachusetts  Ave ,  NE.  #C-9  Washington,  DC  20002 

Do — 

Do 

Duncan  Allen  &  Talmage,  1575  Eye  Street,  NW  Washington.  DC  20005 


Employer/Client 


American  Assn  o(  Airport  EMOitives 

American  Nudear  Energy  Council 

General  Electric  Co 

McCaw  Communications  Cos 

Michael  Gaughan 

Opticians  Assn  o(  America 

Virgin  Islands  Gift  l  Fashion  Shop  Assn „ _ 

Virgin  Islands  Merchants  Assn 

Southern  Company  Services,  Inc _ 

National  Rural  Electnc  Cooperatwe  Assn 

Coalition  Against  Noneffective  Technotogies  (Can't) , 

Foley  t  Company  (For  East  Los  Angeles  Doctors  Hospital) 

Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  o(  the  U5 _ 

financial  Institution  Retirement  Fund 

Lin  Pk  International  PIC.  el  al 

Seafarers  International  Union 

Murphy  &  Demory,  Ltd  (For  California  Energy  Co,  Inc) 

Murphy  t.  Demory.  Ltd  (FwCommittee  for  the  Mvancement  ot  CeHulai  Tefephones). 

Murphy  1  Demory  Ltd  (For  United  Stales  Telephone  Association) 

IMIwood  Compam _ _ 

General  Electnc  rension  Trust 

Labor-Industry  Coalition  for  International  Trade _ 

AOAPSO,  The  Computer  Software  t  Services  Industry  Assa 

Society  ol  Real  Estate  Appraisers 

Council  for  a  Livable  World 

National  Assn  of  Realtors 

Canadian  Institute  of  Steel  Construction 

Kaleidoscope  Research  &  Marketing  Group 

BMc  Strategies,  Inc  (For  New  Harnpshire  Yankee) 


Women's  Legal  Defense  Fund 

Group  Health  Assn  of  Amenca,  hic 

Century  21  Real  Estate  Corp 

Women's  Action  for  Nuclear  Disarmament,  Inc.  el  aL.. 

Energy  Fuels  Nuclear,  Inc _. 

American  Bakers  Assn 

Planned  Parenthood  of  New  York  City.  Inc _ 

BPW/USA 


Automobile  Importers  of  Amenca,  Inc 

International  Electronics  Mfgrs  &  Consumers  ol  America,  Inc.. 

MacMillan  Btoedel.  Ix 

Texas  Assn  of  Steel  Importers 

American  Nuclear  Energy  Counal 

Mutual  of  Omaha  Insurance  Co 

International  Ladies'  Garment  Workers  Unon 

National  Rural  Electnc  Cooperative  Assn 

AMSPEC 

Harris  Government  Systems „ 

Hams/3M  Document  Products,  Inc „. 

Cedl  Saydah  Co . 


"[io "'  "°"  -     .    ■  I  ^^^  iji^^  ji^     Distributors  Assn , 

Duncan  Weiiiberg  Miller' 4  Peinbroke,  P.C ,  '1615  M  Street,  NW,  #800  Washington.  DC  20036 _ City  ol  Klamalh  Falls. 

Louise  C  Dunlap,  418  Tenth  Street.  SE  Washington,  DC  20003 Dunlap  «  Browder.  Inc  (ForAcuiei  Corp/Califonna  Energy  Commission)., 


Do.. 


Dyer  EHis  Joseph  i  Mills.  600  New  Hampshire  Ave.,  NW.  #1000  Washington,  DC  20037.. 

Do 

Do _. ~ — 

Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


EDE.A..  Inc,  1151  Acquidnecfc  Avenue  Middletown,  Rl  02840 

A^  Blakeman  Early,  330  Pennsyhrania  Ave ,  SE  2nd  fkior  Washington.  DC  20003 . 
Hope  B.  Eastman.  4800  Hampden  Lane,  7th  Floor  Bethesda.  MD  20814 


George  H  Eatman,  1156  15th  Street,  NW,  #500  Washington,  DC  20005 

Charfc  E  Ehrhart,  1101  15th  St,  NW,  #202  Washington,  DC  20005 

Jill  W  Eiland,  121  SW  Salmon  Portland,  OR  97204 

Electronic  Funds  Transfer  Assn,  1421  Pnnce  Street,  #310  Alexandria,  VA  22314., 
Ellntt  Zweben  I  Sleelman,  1140  19th  St.  NW,  #600  Washington,  DC  20036 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 


Dorothy  A  Ellsworth,  1300  Connecticut  Ave ,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

End  Notch  Discrimination,  59  West  La  Sierra  Dnve  Vcadia,  CA  91006 

Lowell  J  Endahl,  1800  Massachusetts  Ave ,  NW  Washmgton,  DC  20036 

Enc-gy  Fuels  Nuclear,  Inc,  One  Tabor  Center.  #2500  1200  Seventeenth  Street  Denver,  CO  80202.. 

John  T  Engetai,  1575  Eye  Street,  NW,  #200  Washington,  DC  20005 

Patncia  Hanahan  Engman,  1615  L  SI,  NW.  #1350  Washington,  DC  20036 _ 

Environmental  Action,  1525  New  Hampshire  Ave ,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

J,  Barry  Epperson,  324  Main  MaU,  #900  Tulsa.  OK  74103 — 

Cheryl  Anlony  Epos,  1110  North  Glebe  Road.  #200  Arlington.  VA  22201 

Epslem  Becker  iGreen,  PC,  1140  19th  St..  NW,  #900  Washinglon,  DC  20036 — 

Do - 

Paul  A  Eiiiale,  600  Pennsylvania  Ave ,  SE,  #200  Washington.  DC  20003 — 

Sandra  EsEn.  1424  16th  St ,  NW,  #604  Washmgton.  DC  20036 — 

Andreas  W  Evans.  1016  16th  Street.  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

Rae  Forker  Evans,  1615  L  Street.  NW.  #1220  Washington,  DC  20036 

William  J  Evans  Jr ,  1200  17th  Street,  NW,  #500  Washiiwton,  DC  20036 

Robbie  G  Exley,  1016  16th  St..  NW  Washiiitton,  DC  20036 

Leslie  Fain,  1506  19th  Street,  NW,  #3  WaAngton.  K  20036 

Sarah  FarreH.  1730  K  St,  NW.  #1100  Washington.  DC  20006 

Fredenck  Fedek.  1400  K  St..  NW  Washington.  DC  20005 


Federal  Kemper  Life  Assurance  Co.  Kemper  BMc  D-3  Long  Grove,  IL  60049 

Federation  i^  Employees  Union  Local  1027, 274  Central  Avenue  Orange,  NJ  07050.. 

Jack  Ferguson  Associates,  be,  203  Maryland  Ave,  NE  Washington,  DC  20002 

Do 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


Dunlap  &  Browder.  Inc  (ForUnekn).. 

Alliance  for  Corporate  Growth 

Bobbie  Brooks  Inc 

PubCo  Corp  

Smith  Corona  Corp 

The  Pillsbury  Company 

The  Tornntton  Corniany 

American  Sliip  BuiBing  Co 

Sierra  Qub.. 


Recopts 


9,00000 

20000 

1.50000 


3.000.00 


6.000.00 
1,04299 


61200 

"m'od 


2.400.00 


1.875.00 


1.000.00 
173.763.00 


3,037  50 

4,000.00 

13.280.00 

145.00 


S37J0 
2.422.S0 


1.025.65 


Paley  Rothman  Goktstein  Rosenberg  S  Cooper  (ForNatnnal  Assn  of  Women  Business 
Owners). 

Coal  t  Slurry  Technotogy  Assn 

National  Assn  of  Margarine  Manufacturers 

Portland  General  Electric  Co _ — 


Artus  Health  Systems,  Inc 

In&na  Medical  Review  Organization 

Missouri  Blue  Doss  Blue  Shiek) 

Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Assn 

htematnnal  Assn  of  Machinists  &  Aerospace  Workers.. 


National  Rural  Electnc  Cooperative  Assn .. 


Associated  Builders  t  Contractors.  Inc.. 
Business  RoundtaWe 


Associated  Wire  Rope  Fabncators 

International  Assn  of  Chiefs  of  Police 

Amencan  Bankers  Assn 

American  Medical  Care  I  Review  Assn 

Independent  Insurance  Agents  o(  America.  Inc .. 

Consumer  Federation  of  America 

National  Fed  of  Federal  Employees 

Halhnark  Cards,  Inc 

Pan  Amencan  WorkI  Ainirays,  Inc 

National  Fed  of  Federal  Employees 

Committee  for  Humane  Legislatkm — 

National  Treasury  Emptoyees  Umon 

Amencan  Psychiatnc  Assn 


John  H  Femwi,  1050  20th  Street  Sacramento.  CA  95816 

fiber  Fabric  i  Apparel  Coaktwi  for  Trade,  1801  K  Street.  NW,  #900  Washington.  K  20006.. 

Dallas  N  fieWs,  1448  Duke  St..  #1000  Alexandria,  VA  22314 

Fierce  i  Associates,  600  New  Hampshire  Ave,  NW,  #1010  Washmgton,  DC  20037 


Art  Dealers  Assn  o)  America,  tac.. 

ChnstK's  International 

Conoco.  Inc 

DiUngliaffl  Construction  GroiB 

DHhn^m  Constractoi  Paotic 

Foss  Mantime  Co 

Ghifaal  Manne,  Inc 

Haida  Corporation 

l\lQp(MCr 

SoMieby's.  Inc 

Tacona  BoatbuMing  Co 

U.S.  Borax  t  Qmiiat  Cat.. 


Western  RnsI  Industries  Asa .. 
Wiiams  Companies.. 


Cabfoma  Assn  of  Hospitals  t  Healtti  Systems.. 


National  Rural  Letter  Camers  Assn .. 
AB  Hagghnd  i  Sonar 


150.00 
9.750.00 
42.85000 

22,500-00 

21.75000 

7,539  94 

4.50000 

2J00.00 


Expenditures 


7.96000 
3,060  57 


12.00 


242.90 


42.99 


1.223.22 

""iiiiii 


306.15 

173.763.00 


44  55 
41690 
469.60 


161J2 


674.95 


50.00 
20000 
200  00 
100  00 
14.8M.94 


17.69 

547  76 

2.031 42 

2.479.29 

3,177  02 

550 

54672 


2.500.00 


9.075.00 


333(1.00 
4.251.00 


570.00 


6.53125 
10.204  50 
2.296.00 


875.00 
87500 
3.437.50 
1,437  50 
324.22 
750.00 


200.00 
50.00 
5000 
5000 
12500 
107.01 
1.812.00 


21,8tt.62 


5,491.12 
2,ia92 


2t00 


786.25 

87500 

1,593  59 

6.211.75 

~"iMM 
15.000.00 
5.73700 
16.215.00 
12.900  00 


844.00 
409.40 

"mm 
euso 

73165 
693.80 
127  81 
843.05 
754.90 


702.34 
61180 
662  53 
802.50 

"jin.yi 

"2'5U7'2'.'6b 

'siii.'oo 
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Ocganuiilion  «  Individual  Tiling 


to.. 


0  F«TO.  1901  N  fort  «lyB  Dr .  #202  Rosslidi,  VA  22209.. 


Dwd  H  Fskc  GoodMi  i  SoMe  1300  19tn  Street,  NW.  #350  Washmrton.  DC  20036.. 

Alai  II  FitwilB  3800  CoilmnlH  Ptoa  777  Mam  Street  Foil  Wortn.  IX  76102  

Ratcct  B  Flao.  3214  White  Ftail  0  Oakton.  V»  22124 

Skn  K  FtalaO  Penreytvana  »ve   Sf  Waslwiglon,  DC  20003 ..^^.-^ 

nestaiaMWad  tac.  1301  Coineclot  Ave.  NW.  7tti  Flooi  Washington.  DC  20036 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to.._ 

to — 

to • 

to 

Fete  inoresi'67Wai  Street;  #2569  lie«  York.  N^^ 

FM  Busness  Assoaales.  1146  19tli  St .  NW.  #400  Wastiington.  DC  20036-3703 


to.. 
to.. 
to.. 


Mn  J  F)yn.  1125  I7tli  Street.  NW  WaslMgton.  K  20036.... 
JDOl*  P  Fi*y  206  G  St    NF  #201  Wasliington.  DC  20002.. 
Do 


to ~ _ 

to 

to 

to — 

to ™ — 

to 

Do  

._J«w  ReWHJ  oi  Anaca.  1319  F  St.  NW.  #700  Waslwiiton.  K  20004.. 

U«  P  Foato.  1187  Natmal  Press  Bukinf  Washington.  DC  20045 

Alai  M  Foi.  1714  Bassadiusetls  Ave   NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

Do.. 


Foi  Wartetg  i  Bowtt.  1714  Massachusetts  Avenue.  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 . 
Do 
Do- 


te  

to 

to 

to 

to„_ 

to 

to 

t  Fnn.  1010 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 


Am..  NW.  #1100  Washngton.  K  2000i.. 


PMb  M  Ffai*.  1667  «  Si .  NW.  #250  Washington.  X  20006 .^.. 

fnlsid  CntB  ol  Pohce  legislative  Conmittee.  2100  Gardinei  Lane  LouisviUe.  KY  40205 

0«ks  L  Fraaei.  475  Ltn&it  Plua.  SW.  #2250  Washraton.  DC  20024 

Jaw  T  Freeman.  1125  15lh  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20005 

Amite  P  Frtoia  3900  WisconsB  Ave .  NW  Washiniton.  DC  20016 

a  Wiiwi  Frdi.  1220  I  Street.  NW  WaslMgton.  DC  20005 

PMp  P  Fralaidei  Ji .  1250  Eye  Street.  NW.  #400  Washington.  DC  20005 

OMta  R  Fuquav.  727  North  Washngton  Street  Akundna.  VA  22314 

Bran  Grnl*.  122  C  St .  NW,  #580  Washington.  DC  20001 - 

tovri  MdM  Gardner.  330  Pemsytvama  Ave .  SE  Washington.  K  20003 

Sai  G.  GalMd.  137  13th  St.  N{  Washngton.  DC  20002  

to — 

to    

GnnScMal  i  Bam.  1000  Potomac  SI.  NW  Washington.  DC  20007 

^Z"^ZZZ'^ZZZZZ^ZIZZ~Z''ZZ1Z. 

Vna  Gaany.  191  Sands  Street.  Apt  5j  BnaUm.  NY  11201 

Fnd  GrinMr.  PC  Bon  1002  Ohm.  CA  91710 

Omt)!  IL  Game.  1120  G  St.  NW.  #800  Washngton.  K  20005 


Emptoyef/Oienl 


Receipts 


Expenditures 


BoHinger  Machine  Shop  S  Shipyard. 

Spar  Aerospace.  Ltd 

A  I  Williams  S  Company 

Fond  Dti  Lac  Reservation 

National  Indian  Gaming  Assn 

Software  PuWishers  Assn 

Burlington  Northern  Railroad 

National  Coal  Assn 

Sierra  Club 

American  Ambulance  Assn 

Applet  Eve.. 


Citi2ens  for  a  Drug  Free  America.. 

Eveready 

Home  Satellite  Services 

MurdKk  Inlernalnnal 

Pathology  Practice  Assn 

Syva  Company 

T,F  Energy.. 


United  Network  ol  Organ  Shanng.. 


CSX  Transportation 

ETA  Systems.  Inc 

General  Devetopmenl  Corp.. 
MEDCO  Containment.. 


International  Union  ol  Operating  EngineefS .. 

American  Security  Fence  Corp 

Bonded  Lightning  Protection.  Inc 

Century  Medi  Corp 

East  Los  Angeles  Hospital  Foundatnn,  Inc... 

Fataxi  Systems.  Inc 

PolyPtiasei  Corp _. 

Sedima  International,  Inc 

Shelson  International 

Brough  E  Treffei  S  Associates 


Ad  Hoc  Comm  m  Defense  of  Lite,  IK 

Fo«  Weinberg  S  Bennett  (For  Bristol  Myers  Co) 

Foi  Weinberg  8  Bennett  (For  National  Coalition  lor  Cancer  Research) . 

BristolMyeis  Co 

CourtaukB  North  America,  Ik 

Johnson  8  Johnson -.. 

Ledeile  laboratories 

Memorial  SkHn-Kettering  Cancer  Center 

National  Coalition  lor  Cancer  Research 

New  MediCo  Associates  Inc - -.. 

Pickens  County  Medical  Center 

Serono  Laboratories.  Inc - 

Wireless  Cable  Assn.  I«c 

Bank  o(  Hoilon 

Bank  One 

Califofnia  Student  Aid  Commission _ 

Colorado  Student  Loan  Program 

Fame ~ 

Ihnois  State  Scholarship  CommissiMi _ 

Just  Kids.. 


15.725  00 
18.500  00 
12.000,00 


1,33200 

22,50000 
4.250  00 
2.782.00 

12.00000 

15.000  00 
5.000.00 

15,00000 


1,487  50 
30,00000 
36,000.00 
12.375  00 
36,000.00 


Nebraska  Higher  Educatioo  loan  Program.  Inc.. 

Nebraska  Student  loan  Program 

Texas  Guaranteed  Student  loan  Corp 

Union  Bank 

United  Concerned  Cosmetology  School  Owners... 
llen-McGee  Corp 


National  Farmers  Organization 

Mortgage  Bankers  Assn  of  America 

Federal  Natnnal  Mortgage  Assn 

American  Petroleum  Institute . 


tmmt  Bito  8  taaaka,  Ik.  1155  Con..  Aw..  Wl.  #300  Wastanfin,  DC  20036. 

to 

to 

to - — - 

to 

to 

to 


aobn  Fettn  8  Bnss.  Ckartered.  1250  Connecticut  Ave .  NW.  #800  Washngton.  DC  20036... 

toHLGtaB,  QneTatoCtnlB.  #2500  1200  Seventeenth  Street  Demer,  CO  80202 

IM  W  GbMi.  1725  K  Smu.  NW,  #308  Washngton,  DC  20006 ...._ 

Plkca  I  GMm.  so  F  SI,  NW,  #1100  Wa*a(tan,  K  20001 

tma  riMinirni    1400  I6II1  Street.  NW  Washniton,  K  20036 

Dn<  t  Cade.  8  N.  JAnon  Street  toMhe.  VA  24042 


National  Tire  Dealers  8  Retreadeis  Assn.. 

United  fresh  Fruit  t  Vegetable  Assn 

National  Bankers  Assn 

Sierra  Club 

Pfizer.  Inc 

Rapoza  Associates 

University  ol  North  Dakota 

Canadian  Embassy _..., 

J  8  B  Management  Company - 

Ministry  ol  the  Environment _, 


AHiance  lor  Rail  Competition 

Commissioned  Officers  Assn  of  the  US  Public  Health  Service.. 

Havasupai  Tribal  Council   

leech  lake  Reservaton  Business  Committee 

San  Cailos  Apache  Tribe 

Tohono  Oodham  Natnn 

Tulalip  Tribes 

White  Earth  Tribal  Council 

Chugai-Uptohn.  Inc _ 

Energy  Fuels  Nuclear.  Ik. 


2300  M  Staet.  NW,  #130  Washmton,  DC  20037 — 

1016  16lh  SI,  NW  Wjrt«|lon.  DC  20036 

J  GOR.  1000  Wl»  BM,  2600  Aifa(lan.  VA  22209 

Gmi  B.  Garid  ■.  100  Man  Aue,  NW  Washnflon.  K  20001 

bmm  F.  GoMi  Ir.  411  FMlhwk  St  Mai.  #1925  Ratagh.  NC  27601 

Datf  W.  Mn.  1776  be  &(cl.  NW.  Ste  575  Washnflon.  K  20006 

JriB  L  tai,  610  SW  Braidny,  #608  Ptrtland.  OR  97205 .-™. 

Gb«  W  baidn.  Ok  Tte  Ccris.  #2500  1200  Seventeenth  Street  Denver,  CO  80202 

Ilaita  H.  an.  2341  Jtfenon  Dms  HiglHay.  #11W  Atiwlon.  VA  22202 

Ptafe  riiB>ii»i.  1400  X  Stat,  NW  WaHniton.  K  20005: 

Jrfiq  J  Gnm.  2300  M  Skiet.  NW,  #130  mHanfton.  K  20037 

to 

to — 

to 

■*■  MlB.  330  Piimiliiiiii  Aw.  SE  WadiMn.  DC  20003 --^ 

■rt  N.  HMb,  SmU  BiCtin  I  Aaobaks  1101  Connictiait  Aw.  IM.  #700  KMinilgn.  DC  20036.. 

0^  GdMc  1300  IMk  17III  SI.  #300  Aifngton.  VA  22209 

Bmrir  BmM  Gmn,  1001  PMq*ian  Aw..  NW  Wahngton.  DC  20006 

20  Pat  Ftai.  #603  Boston.  MA  02116 


National  Assn  lot  the  SelfEmptoyed -. 

American  Hospital  Assn 

National  WiMMe  Federation 

Norfolk  Southern  Corp 

Murphy  8  Demon.  Ltd  (For  California  Energy  Co,  hK) 

National  Fed  ol  Federal  Employees 

TRW,  Ik 

National  Assn  ot  Letter  Carriers 

Carohna  Power  8  Ught  Co „.- 

Dow  Chemical  USA — 

Public  Timber  Purchasers  Group 

Energy  Fuels  Nudear.  Ik 

Bath  Iron  Worts  Corp 

American  Psychiatric  Assn. 


taV  1»7,  WMn  FemI  Madnes  Assn  1500  SW  TMkr  PoftDnd.  OR  97205. 
iMil  GMU.  1911  a  My*  Dim.  #702  Artnflon.  VA  22209 


Murphy  8  Demory.  Ltd  (ForCakfornia  Energy  Inc) 

Murphy  8  Demory,  lid  (For  Corn-land  Group,  Inc) 

Murphy  8  Demory,  ltd  (For  Korea  Tacoma  Marine  Industries.  LU).. 

Murphy  8  Denary,  Ltd  (For  Tridec  Westinghouse) 

Sierra  Club 

National  Assn  of  Metal  Fmshers 

AOAPSO.  the  Computer  Software  8  Servces  Industry  Assn 

American  Counal  ol  Lite  Insurance,  IK 

Cowial  (or  a  Livable  Woild 


TCR  Services,  he . 


7.500.00 


3,300.00 


15000 


115.00 


1.950.00 
625  00 
2.25000 
4.50000 
4.500.00 
1.237.50 
2.25000 
1.125.00 


1.12500 


4,500.00 


5.41700 

1,043.00 

23.625.00 


3.24000 


3,78125 
3,000.00 
4.50000 
40.249.98 
5,57900 
5.250.00 
4,688.00 


3.000.00 


5.768.00 


2.040.00 

3.31930 

693.69 


15.749  62 
894  00 


1,78125 
5.000.00 
600.00 
2.59200 
5,00000 


2,00000 
500  00 

2,904  85 
75000 


2,50000 
6,07500 
8.40526 
5.000.00 


1.838  99 
49569 
172.41 


4550 


24989 


2,47978 


67  70 


4.37500 
304  82 


39.29 


320.00 


1.S00.00 
8,935.72 


371,47 
5,650,00 


2.079  93 


71614 
181.89 
403.71 


19,51799 


39.86 


84.00 


20.00 
880  24 


3,473,79 

1,05200 

5,54000 

11200 

83102 

120  IE 

1.87283 


3516 


7.852  45 


l;S3«.99 
495.69 
172.41 


45.50 


249.89 
■2,'479.7« 
67.76 


4.37500 
30412 


39.29 


320.00 


1.500.00 
8,935.72 


37147 
5,650,00 


2.07993 


71614 
181.89 
403.71 


19,517.99 


39.86 


84.00 


20.00 
88024 


3,47379 
1,05200 
5,540.00 
11200 


« 

0 

« 

83102 

12016 

1.87283 

K) 

Kl 

5 
Kl 

3516 

m 

10 

>6 

7,852  45 
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Ofganization  ix  Individual  Filing 


EmptoyR/Qient 


David  Gusky,  1016  16tti  Streeet.  NW  Wasliington,  DC  20036 

Raymond  J  Gustini,  Bieed.  AtbotI  4  Mofgan  1875  Eye  Street,  NW.  #1000  Washingtw,  DC  20006 

Paul  0  Guth  Bathgate  Wegenei  Woutefs  &  Neumann  Tlicee  Gateway  Centei,  IStli  flow  Newarli,  NJ  07102.. 

Do 

Ned  H  Guthrie,  209  Hayes  Avenue  Charleston,  WV  25314 „ „. „ 

Milton  S.  Gwirt2man.  1250  24th  St ,  NW,  #600  Washington.  DC  20037 

Do.. 


GA  Assn  of  Petroleum  Retailers,  Inc,  900  N  Hairston  Road,  Suite  D  Stone  Mountain.  GA  30083 . 

William  G  Haddeland,  1025  Connecticut  Ave.,  NW.  #507  Washington.  DC  20036 

Hale  and  Dorr,  1455  Pennsylvama  Ave ,  NW,  #1000  Washington,  DC  20004 

Hale  Foundation,  422  First  Street.  SE,  #208  Washington,  DC  20003 

George  W  Haley,  733  15th  Street,  NW,  #700  Washington,  DC  20005 

Heide  Halik,  408  C  Street,  NE  Washington,  DC  20002 

Angelynn  Hall,  1709  New  York  Ave.  NW  Washington,  DC  20006 

WiBiam  W  Hamilton  Ir ,  2010  Massachusetts  Ave.,  NW,  #500  Washington,  DC  20036 

Amy  R,  Hammer,  1899  L  St..  NW.  #1100  Washington.  DC  20036 

Karen  Hammond,  1400  K  St.,  NW  Washington.  DC  20005 

Handgun  Control,  Inc,  1225  Eye  Street  NW  #1100  Washington.  DC  20005 

FrederK*  J  Hannetl,  1823  leffefson  Place,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

Erting  Hansen,  1129  20th  Street,  NW,  #600  Washington,  DC  20036 

Ralph  Harding,  Suite  717  Watergate  2600  Virginia  Avenue,  NW  Washington,  DC  20037 

Sandra  K  Harding,  7981  Eastern  Avenue  Silver  Spring.  MO  20910 

Marra  Harris,  729  15th  St.,  NW  Washington,  DC  20005.. 


Milton  E  Harris,  c/o  Dow  Lolmes  4  Alljerlson  1255  23r(l  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20037.. 

Harris  Orr  t  feer.  First  Interstate  Center,  #3210  999  Third  Avenue  Seattle,  WA  98104 

Do 

Thomas  0  Hart,  1001  Pennsvtvania  Avenue,  NW,  #700  Washington,  DC  20004 

Arthur  W  Hailmann,  1800  Massachusetts  Avenue,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

Conrad  K  Hausman,  P.O  Box  2724  Arlington.  VA  22202 

Charles  E,  Hawkins  III.  729  15th  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20005 

Peter  M  Hayes,  214  Massachusetts  Ave.,  NE  #530  Washington,  DC  20002.. 


Rotiert  G  Hayes,  Bogle  and  Gates  One  Thomas  Circle,  NW,  #900  Washington,  DC  20005 

Do 

Holly  Elisabeth  Hazard,  111  Massachusetts  Ave,  NW,  #200  Washington,  DC  20001 

James  B  Hedlund,  1200  18th  St .  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

Edward  D  HeHernan,  1019  19th  St.,  NW,  Penthouse  #1  Washington,  DC  20036 

Dan  C  Heinemeier,  1722  Eye  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20006 

Heller  Ehrman  White  &  McAuliffe,  6100  CdumtM  Center  Seattle,  WA  98104 

Donak)  E.  Henderson,  130  E  Washington  Street  Indianapolis,  IN  46204 

Diane  Hendncks,  1225  JeHerson  Davis  Highway,  #600  Arlington,  VA  22202 

Hercules,  Inc.  Hercules  Plaza  Wilmington,  DE  19894 


National  Fed  of  Federal  Employees.. 

Great  Western  Financial  Corp 

Philadelphia  Stock  Exchange 

Wire  Pro,  Inc 

American  Fed  ot  Musicians . 


Recefits  Ejipenktures 


Van  Dyke  Associates,  Inc  (For  Boston  Company). 

Lazare  Kaplan  International,  Inc 


Ashland  Oil,  Inc 

Town  ot  Mashpee.. 


Grocery  Manutacturers  ol  America.  Inc.... 

Sierra  Out 

Air  Tranaort  Assn  of  America 

Planned  Parenthood  Fed  of  America.  Mc.. 

Exxon  Corporation „ 

American  Psychiatric  Assn 


Jefferson  Group,  Inc  (For  Industrial  Safety  Equipment  Assn).. 

Group  Health  Assn  ol  America.  Inc 

Sugar  Regulatory  Administration 

National  Sssn  of  Social  Workers 

Associated  Buiklers  &  Contractors,  Ix 

Harris  Steel  Group.  Inc 

NetlinkUSA 

SP  Energy  Devetopment  Co 

Alhed-Signal.  Inc 

National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Assn 

Oamoc  Enterprises  ol  DC.  Inc 

Associated  Builders  S  Contractors,  Inc _ _ 

Salt  River  Project _ 

American  Fishing  Tackle  Manufacturers  Assn 

Coastal  Conservation  Assn 

Doris  Day  Animal  League 

Association  of  Independent  Television  Statnns,  Inc 

Harza  Engineering  Co 

Electronic  Industries  Assn _ 

Arctic  Skipe  Regional  Corp 

Indiana  Farm  Bureau,  Inc — 

Westermann  t.  Hendricks 


Heron  Burchette  Ruckert  t  Rothwell,  1025  Thomas  Jefferson  St.,  NW.  #700  Washington,  DC  20007.. 

Richard  A  Herrett,  1600  M  SI ,  NW,  #702  Washington,  DC  20036 

Barry  Alexander  Herring,  c/o  Dow  Lohnes  i  Albertson  1255  23rd  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20037.. 

William  G  HerroW,  till  19th  St,  NW,  #608  Washington,  DC  20036 

Marsha  Herzstein.  1133  15th  Street,  NW.  #640  Washington,  DC  20005 ~. 

Janet  E  Hieher,  1436  U  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20009 -.... 

Hal  0.  Hiemstra.  216  7th  Street  SE.  Washington,  DC  20003 ~... 

Pamela  Hill,  One  Tatxir  Center.  #2500  1200  Seventeenth  Street  Denver,  CO  80202 _ 

Maureen  K  Hinkle.  801  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  SE  Washington.  DC  20003 — 

J.  D,  Hittle.  3137  S  14th  St.  Arlington,  VA  22204 

Do 

Hohbs  Straus  Dean  i  Wilder,  1819  H  SL.  NW.  #800  Washington,  DC  20006 

Do 


Do.. 
Do... 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


William  J  Holayter,  130O  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

Michele  O'Donnell  HoBxook.  10  Utayette  Square.  Rm  900  Buffaki.  NY  14203. 
Holly  Farms  Corporation.  17550  Lynnlield  Road,  #149  Memphis,  TN  38119.... 

Diane  S  Holmes,  410  First  Street,  SE  Washington,  DC  20003 

Holt  Milhir  &  Associates,  2111  Wilson  Blvd.,  #531  Artington,  VA  22201-3008 

Do 

Do 

Do 

I^s  Holwerda-Hoyt,  600  Maryland  Avenue,  SW,  #770  Washington,  DC  20024 
Hoog  t  Associates,  1877  Broadway,  #405  BouWer,  CO  80302 

Do 

Marian  Hopkins,  1615  H  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20062 

Hopkins  Sutter  Hamel  &  Park,  888  16th  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20006... 
Hospital  Association  of  New  York  State,  74  N  Pearl  St,  Albany,  NY  12207 .... 
Jack  W  Houston,  900  N  Hairston  Road,  Suite  D  Stone  Mountain,  GA  30083.. 

Allynn  Howe,  80  F  Street.  NW  Washington,  DC  20001 

J  William  Howell,  1801  K  St,  NW,  #1200  Washington,  DC  20006 

Mary  Lynch  Howell,  1090  Vermont  Ave.,  NW,  #1100  Washinrton,  DC  20005. 

Terry  D  Hudgins,  PC  Box  53999  Station  1715  Phoenix,  AZ  85072-3999 

Betty  Hudson,  1627  K  Street,  NW,  #300  Washington,  DC  20006 

Richard  H  Hughes,  PO  Box  880  Valtey  Forge,  PA  19482 


Hakigenated  Solvents  Industry  Alliance 

K;i  Americas,  Inc 

Laurel  Sled  Products,  Ltd 

Institute  ol  Electrical  8  Electronics  EngnMts... 

American  Logistics  Assn 

Greenpeace  USA 

Coalition  lor  Scenic  Beauty 

Energy  Fuels  Nuclear,  Inc 

National  Audubon  Society 

KMS  Industries.  Inc _ 

LTV  Aerospace  &  Defense.  Inc _ 

Aroostook  Band  ol  Micmacs .. 


Assxiatnn  ol  Navaio  Community-Controlled  School  Boanb.. 

Bristol  Bay  Area  Health  Corp 

Maniilaq  Assn 

Metlakatia  Indian  Community 

Miccosukee  Tribe  ol  Indians  ol  Florida 

National  Indian  Education  Assn -.. 

Norton  Sound  Health  Corp 

Oglala  Skxii  Tribe — 

Oglala  Swux  Tribe  Public  Safety  Commission _ 

Pueblo  *  Cochiti 

Quinault  Indian  Tribe/Ouinault  Altottees  Assn 

Seminole  Tribe  ol  Ftorida ~. 

Tanana  Ctiiefs  Conference,  Ix 

Three  Affiliates  Tribes  of  the  Fort  Berthold  Reservatwn 

Tohono  Oodham  Nation 

International  Assn  ot  Machinists  &  Aerospace  Workers 

National  Fuel  Gas  Distribution  Corp,  et  aL 


775.16 
22.271.50 


4J05.25 


400.00 


2.000.00 


139.72 
12.99922 

4e.a 

100.00 

1J99.00 

1.481.126.00 


4,598.00 
2.500.00 


2.025.13 


2.711.89 


3000 


44.51 

896.78 

352,712.55 


52600 


2.500.00 
3.52100 
2.00000 
2,000  00 
9,000.00 
5300.00 


625.00 


6.000.00 


1.833.00 
1.50000 


86500 

1.50000 

2.500  00 

5O0  00 


400.00 
420.00 
120.00 


Margot  Smikiy  Humphrey.  1150  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW  Washington,  X  20036.. 
Hunton  8  Williams,  2000  Pennsylvania  Ave ,  NW,  #9000  Washington,  DC  20036 

Michael  Hussey,  777  14tti  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20005 

Steven  M  Hyiek,  One  Thomas  Circle,  NW,  #900  Washington,  DC  20005 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Independent  Insurance  Agents  o(  America,  Ix,  100  Church  St ,  I9th  Ft  New  Voik.  NY  10007 . 

James  E  Ingram,  1801  K  Street,  NW,  #1200  Washington,  DC  20006 

Doug  Inkley,  1412  16th  St ,  NW  Washington,  K  20036-0001 . 


InIT  Union,  United  Auto  Aerospace  8  Agrc  Impinnent  Woiiiers,  Workers  of  America  (uaw)  8000  E  JeHerson  Avenue  Detroit, 
Ml  48214 

bitemational  Assn  of  Machinists  «  Aerospara  Workers,  1300  Connecticut  Ave ,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

International  Brotherhood  ol  Painters  t  ABed  Trades,  1750  New  York  Ave,  NW  Washington,  K  20006 

International  Umon  o(  Operating  Engineers,  1125  17th  St ,  NW  Washington,  X  20036 

John  Isaacs,  100  MaryUnd  Ave ,  NE  Washington,  DC  20002 . 


Ivms  Phillips  8  Barker,  ChM,  1700  Pennsyhama  Ave.,  NW,  #600  Washington,  K  20006.. 

a  Americas,  Ix,  1600  M  Street,  NW,  #702  Washington,  DC  20036 

Timottiy  P  James,  1125  17th  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

Japanese  American  Citizens  League,  1765  Sutter  Street  San  Franasts,  CA  94115 

Jarratt  8  Associates,  Ix,  2000  L  Street,  NW,  #200  Washmtton,  K  20036 

Kempton  B  Jenkins,  1667  K  St.,  NW,  #650  Washington,  DC  20006 

Jenner  8  Block,  21  Dupont  CirtJe,  NW  Washington,  OC  20036 


American  Nuclear  Energy  Counal 

Home  Group.  Ix 

Irish  Immigration  Reform  Movement.... 

Texas  Ranchers  Labor  Assn 

US  English.. 


American  Academy  of  Family  Physicians ... 

Cokxado  State  University 

United  Technotogies  Corporation 

Chamber  of  Commerce  ol  the  US 

Allan  Bruner  (lor  Estate  of  Elsie  Bruner) . 


GA  Assn  ol  Petroleum  Retailers.  Ix 

American  Fed  ol  Government  Employees 

International  Business  Machines  Corp 

Textron,  Ix - 

Arizona  Public  Service  Company 

Fluor  Corporation 

Avlei  Fibers,  Ix 

Koteen  8  Nattalin  (For  Telephone  8  Data  Systems,  Ik).. 

Historic  RcefieWs  Assn 

National  Assn  of  Realtors.. 


Richard  L  Sinxtt  8  Co  (For  Dallas/Ft  Worth  International  Airport) . 

Rchard  L  Smnott  8  Co  (For  Galena  Resort  Co) 

Richard  L,  Sinxtt  8  Co  (For  Intermec  Corp) 

Richard  L  Sinxtt  8  Co  (For  OaklaX  Colliseum) 

Richard  L  Sinnott  8  Co  (For  Port  of  Oakland) 


IBM  Corp 

National  WiMlde  Federahon .. 


CnndlivaLMHetltoM.. 
tac 


International  Union  of  Operitini  Engineen .. 


Bristol-Myefs  Co 

Anxo.  Ix 

Metropolitan  Transit  Authority.. 


209.00 
44000 


250.00 

2300.00 

60.00 


5000 
8.184  48 
1,66066 


95000 
5,18412 
3.982  50 

18000 
4,13475 
2.56200 
7,500.00 
4,50000 
3.90000 


582.86 


2.997.00 


9303.42 


1,500.00 
2.2K.00 
15.000.00 


2J00.00 


15.103.00 
2,500.00 
1.069.02 

122.995.12 


22.500.00 
4393.78 


{300.90 


50000 

9.90000 


1.565.30 

'i2;«ii.o6 


496.00 
70.00 


11940 


24554 


10.00 
10.00 
10.30 


10.00 


4.50633 


1.255.27 
39062 
869  87 


236.05 

88.70 

7.500.00 

4,500.00 

51622 

71.50 

2397.00 

........„.._ 

■■■■■ad.db 

10939 
30.00 


1.492.19 


45.103.00 
400.00 


122395.12 
3033170 

"mTw 


41.7(04$ 
224.00 


854.69 
49216 
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Orpnuitnn  a  Indmdual  Fitng 

Employer /Client 

Receipts 

Expenditures 

Oo                                                                                 

1.92300 
175.00 

27  00 

taA  P  Hirni  l?^!  F«r  SI    NW  #701  WnlMWton  DT  ?(1<in!)   

CohimlH  Gas  System  Service  Corp   „ 

Hauck  t  Assooales  inc  (FoiNatioiial  Soytean  Processors  Assn) 

497  52 

Ubn  Fnatrt  Mvran  I7SS  7^  Stfrrf  NW  Wmlwwtnn  RT  70017 

Ray  Jolnson.  122  C  Strwt.  NW  Washington.  DC  20001 „ 

^MMw  k   Mavn   lini  V»fnmit  kw    NW   #411  WA^hmvtnn  OT  TflOOS 

Children's  Delense  Fund    

72  OO 

Papertxiard  Pacluging  Council         

Staky  L  «»OT.  5344  2991  St.  NW  Waslin(t«i.  DC  20015 

Mm  W  Jones.  1101  15lti  SI ,  NW,  #202  Wastwijlon,  OC  20005 

kwia  f  joK^  H19  1  SIncI  NW  #900  Wjslwiiton  DC  20036     

Texaco  Inc                                     

National  Assn  o(  Margarine  Manulaclurers 

Consolidated  Natural  Gas  Co 

Community  Service  Society          „.. 

ijio6'.iio" 

32.51 

iim 

i'8if.73 

IbMvl  B  h>K  105  fxl  ?2«J  Street  New  Yorli  NY  10010                                                

Junes  L  Joies.  1315  /Utntton  Onve  Dartor,  OH  45408     

icw  D«  Dews  (  Pdfue.  1450  G  Slieel.  NW,  #600  Wastmiton,  X  20005-2088 

Aflulachiafl  Ponwr  Company 

American  Nuclear  Energy  Council 

AmeriTrust  Co.  Nail  Assn....„ _ 

16.50 

Di                                 „ 

Bear  Stearns  4  Co 

Cleveland  Oilts  Iron  Co 

7.172.50 

Oi                                                                     „ „ 

Ol                     

Consumers  toe  Competitive  Fuels 

in 

Consumers  United  for  Rail  Eijuity  (C U RE ) 

k                    „ _ 

Embassy  ol  the  People  s  Republic  ol  Clina 

241.00 
4.881.00 

Ol                                        ...                    

6.00 

m                                                            

Health  Policy  Coalition      

in_.  _. 

Heron  International,  Ltd _ 

b                     

Ol 

Jefliey  Company 

Ol                                                              .       ._ „ 

Laurel  Industries  Inc      „. -... 

0(  

Los  Angeles  County „ 

M  A  Hanna  Company 

22.138.50 

1,131.76 

Ol                       _ „ „ „_ _ 

Ol                                                                                             

Michigan  Consolidated  Gas  Company          

371.25 

1600 

Morgan  Grenlell  S  Co  Lid                                                      

4500 

Ol                                                                 .  .    „ 

National  Assn  ol  State  Auditors  ComplrolleB  &  Trennn _ __ 

Ol                                       .    ..  

National  Beer  Wholesalers  Assn „ „... 

Premier  Industries 

RJR  Nabisco,  Inc 

State  Assn  ol  County  Retirement  Systems 

Teleconnecl  Co „ 

Ihrifl  RoundtaNe  „ 

925.25 
2.560.00 

Ol           _  „ 

b     

Di — — 

Dt 

Do                                                             „ 



Do ™ 

«jtli»  L  Judd  1700  K  St   NW  #1204  Wjslimrton  DC  20006           

USAA  Federal  Savings  Bank _ 

Clievion  USA  Inc      „ 

Juste  Ftlmnliv  PO  Bo  17181  Wjshiiftw  DC  20041                

IMK  W  KniK  1700  Nortli  Mom  Stmt  21st  Floor  RossMi  VA  22209                                                    

Boeing  Company        

6.80000 

534  31 

Kem  Kxtan.  13100  Vertew  Plaa,  N£  Mbuquefque.  NM  87112 — — 

Mf  1   tjrn"^   <I2  FM  SlnX   'if    #l  Wxhn^m   DC  70001 

Beer  Drinkers  of  America 

Seattle  Organizing  Committee,  1990  Goodwlt  Games _ 

Liberty  LcAby,  Inc 

Consolidated  Edison  Co  of  New  York.  Inc 

American  Nuclear  Energy  Council     „ „ 

3.006.60 
8.250.00 
2,115.00 

PMnoi  L  Usn  11215  0*  Leal  Dnye  S*H  Swira  MD  20901      „ „ 

taflmy  P  bvaiifh  410  FksI  Street  Sf  Waslwigton  DC  20003              ._ 

914.27 

Rjje  ScMb  Femufi  Hjp  4  Handtet  901  ISIti  St    NW  #1100  Washington  DC  2000S      

Robert  Bosch  Corp „...„„..........„.......„ 

Brown  Brothers  Harriman  4  Co 

4.528.14 

Di     

Ol                                                 „ 

Carton  Company            „.. _„.■..............„ „ „. 

2.65567 
2.088  40 

4312 

0» _ 

Ol                                                        

Eastern  Airlines 

Estate  of  Minnie  Fierman  

17250 
382  87 

Di 

Goldman  Sachs  4  Co 

3.38057 

Ol                                        „ „ _ 

GAF  Corporation         

Ol     „.    _ 

Kratt  Inc 

12.287.91 

214.62 

Di                                       

Londontown  Corporation    

k       _ 

Michigan  Consolidated  Gas  Co „ 

Di    .-    

Di.-. 

Di     

Di     

Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Co  ol  New  York 

Siemens  Medical  Systems,  Inc 

US  Industrial  fabric  Institute „ 

Westwood  One  Inc         _ _. „ 

29.32848 
4.080.25 
5.405.84 

5750 
5750 
1437 

Di 

WinlieM  Manulacturing  Co _ 

1.438.20 

3.029.00 

16.00 

388.12 

Dl«d  L  Keatnt  18  9lli  Street  NW  Washojlon  DC  20OO2                                

National  Taxpayers  Union                     

Do                                                                                            

Schwinn  Bicycle  Co            

Bm  I  WW  Hi  Betts  i  Nist  1818  N  Street  NW  #700  Waslwigton  DC  20036 

Do                                                                                               

Waterman  Steamship  f^jrp  

?at  J  Mey  2727  Nortti  Central  Aw  Plmnu  kl  85004                              „ 

U-Haul  IntI  Inc                     

2.000.00 
1,350.00 
1.750.00 

|gn^  T  mW  'lO  FWst  St   S(  Wi^ingto"  re  70001                                                      

American  Nuclear  Enern  Council 

1280  75 

DomU  L  hiy  Pittc  AJfas  (jlfia  600  New  Haiivslwe  Ave   NW  #1111  WsHntton.  K  20037 

Kety  EiMaiis  i  IWw.  230  P»1i  Avenue  Nev  Yort.  NY  10169 

Resource  Technical  Consultants  (USA).  Inc 

tamB  ftmtal  Companies.  120  Soitli  LaSale  Street  Oicno.  11  60603 

fmiif  Fmrd  Sfmn  Inr  120  Snitli  lasaif  St^  Ocago  H  M)601 

29  53 

tanei  kMston  Ufc  haran  Co  120  Soiitti  Las*  Street  Chicago  IL  60603 

346  24 

American  Assn  of  Retired  Persons 

475.77 
2.100.00 
8.000.00 
1,384.62 
11.120.50 

16095 

Pibxa  llMKdt  1100  Comadiciit  Ave   NW  "#900  Waslnnjton  OC  20036 

Chrysler  Corporation _ „ 

Fluor  Corporation   ...                                „ _„„ 

367  00 

TmIIv  a  Kenan  1627  K  Street  NW,  #300  Waskngton.  SC  20006 ..._ 

2  01123 

Svan*  S  Km  105  7th  Stmt  SF  #204  Wrtaifton  DC  20001 

Women  s  Action  lor  Nuclear  Disarmamenl,  Inc.  el  al _ 

American  Fed  ol  State  County  4  Municipal  Emptoycos 

Joseph  E  Seagram  4  Sons  Inc   

I  lickad  Kbt  1625  L  SI  NW  Wasliington  X  2ft)36                                   

14938 

■i(*H  S  IMr  7'i«  Timttt  Strerl  SF  Wntwwtn<  DC  70001 

D*  Mn  Ketdiam,  1980  N  Adantc  Ave ,  #5l8  Cocoa  Beach.  Fl  32931 - 

Ameriun  Cement  Trade  Alliance,  Inc „ 

Chicago  Research  4  Trading  Group  Ltd      . .. , ..-    ... 

4.375.02 

4225 

litatKt  1  C«l»  2501  II  St   NW  #500  Washi^on  DC  20037                    

Do 

Forest  Farmers  Assn „ 

6,171.00 
23000 

180  75 

Oi 

Bi  ..„ 

Di_._ 

Mitsubishi  Electronic  America  Inc 

Da _ 

150.00 
1.450.00 
9,677.00 

Dd 

Umvcrsjty  ol  Georgia 

22  50 

Gw  Hmmtm.  1424  16(h  Si.  NW.  #604  Wsmiton.  X  2003S 

tag  t  SMfnt  1730  t^neylvany  Aw..  NW.  #1200  Washington.  DC  20006 

Consumer  Federation  oi  America 

Camberent  Financial  Group 

323.00 

Do 

Charter  Medical  Corp     „ 

Do 

Oi„ _ 

Mercer  Unwersity „ 

West  PontPepperell,  Inc 

National  federation  ot  Federal  En«olyics 

Di „ 

tmm  l<*c  1016  16III  SInel.  NW  WasMMtoi.  OC  20036 

Mb  11  Kitaf,  GnstMn  FMman  t  Braess  1250  Connectiait  Awnie.  NW  Washmglon.  OC  20036 

bltad  t  Ol.  665  IW  Stat.  NW,  #1200  Waslwfton.  OC  20005 

ChugaMJuobn,  Inc _ 

5,768.00 
22.520.74 
58.297  03 
18,11250 

8400 

Coming  Glass „ „ 

Electronic  Data  Systems  Coip 

Di 

General  Motors  Corp            

Ol        

Il 

Professional  Services  Council 

k                   

Service  Master             

Di._ 

TIME-DC.  Inc 

VaMi  Inc             _ 



Dd 

btpMit  t  LKttal.  IMO  M  SI.  NW,  S.  Utky.  #900  Waatafton.  DC  20036 

Cokir  Systems  lednoton.  he 

Coknbu  Pictuis  tatetries,  bK 

Di 

Oi      

295.00 

Di 

Giocen  Manufacturers  o(  America,  he 

Dt 

H  11  Porter  Company.  hE „.   

Oo 

Seardi  Group  Nic        _ _ 

4370.00 

77037 

DmM  I  KMq.  «re*s  Ru  Wkltuii.  Dt  19S94 „ _ 

Manr  Bnc  Kirtlq.  M  ITtli  Statl.  NW.  #300  WaHintton.  OC  20006 

Carta  Kot.  D  1  i  mamml  962  Warn  Awaw.  #nO  Shn  Song.  MO  20902 _ 

«■■  J.  KiBEk.  c/o  Do«  Uknes  1  Mbcrtm  1255  23n)  Street.  NW  WashMtgn,  DC  20037 _„ 

ConAgra  kic 

1.200.00 

3.000.00 

20000 

1,050.00 

22,500.00 

Fkiri*  Sobr  Energy  Center 

Algoma  Steel  Corp.  Ltd „„ 

1052  90 

Ub  L  KOB.  1722  En  SL.  NW  #300  Wataifton.  X  20006 ..    

Jm  D.  a«i».  16»  I  Sbiel.  NW  WalMlon.  K  20036 

Electrons  kidustnes  Assn 

American  Fed  of  Slate  County  4  Mumapal  Emptown 

173  80 
14960 

Expenditures 

« 

27  00 
497  52 

0 

0 

187.73 

0 

16.50 

(1 

A 

0 

6.00 

0 

1,131.76 

5 

1600 
45.00 

1 

(1 

534.31 

914.27 

43.12 
172  50 
382.87 

21462 

5 

14 

57.50 
57  50 
14.37 

388.12 

Kl 

m 

Kl 
Kl 

1,28075 

r 

w 

X) 

? 

29  53 
346.24 
16095 
367  00 
2,01123 

lO 

149.38 

12 

4225 

10 
M 

110.75 

X) 

» 

22.50 
323.00 

84.00 

n 

V) 

m 

DO 

770.37 

DO 

no 

DO 
DO 
DO 

1.05290 
173  80 
14960 
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Organiution  a  Individual  Filini 


PelH  E.  Unighl,  1101  15*  Street,  NW.  #400  Washington,  DC  20005 

C  NealKnox.  Neal  Knoi  Associates  Boj  S537  Silvet  Spnng,  MD  20906 

Bfadley  R  Koch.  1800  Massachusetts  Ave ,  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 ~ 

Koniag,  Inc,  4300  B  Street,  #407  Anchorage,  AK  99503 - 

Krwt  &  Krivil,  PC,  50  E  Street,  S£  Washington,  DC  20003 _ 

Steven  Ktoll,  50  F  Street,  MW,  #1100  Washington,  DC  20001 

Hert)  B  Kuhn,  50  F  Street,  NW,  #1100  Washington,  DC  20001 — 

FredefKk  L  Hunar,  8002  Sleepy  View  lane  Spnngfield,  VA  22153 

Kuykendall  Company,  517  3rd  Street,  S£  Washington,  DC  20003 — 

Do 

Do 

Laborers'  IntI  Umon  o(  North  America,  AFL-OO,  905  16lh  St ,  NW  Washington,  DC  20006 

Lachelh  Waller  8  Magnei,  600  Maryland  Ave ,  SW,  West  Wing  #302  Washington,  DC  20024 . 

Do 

Do 

Gerard  F  Lamh,  2341  JeHerson  Davis  Hwy,  #1100  Arlinjton,  VA  22202 

Iill  Uncelol,  7100  Sycamore  Avenue  Takoma  Park,  MD  20912 

Rotien  0  UndK,  777  Htti  St,  NW  Washington,  DC  20005 

Moon  Undrieu,  PO  Box  18198  Washington,  DC  20036 „ „.. 

Lane  8  Edson,  PC,  2300  M  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

Do 


Do  . 
Do.. 
Do. 
Do.. 


Richard  Eugene  LanxMe,  1800  Massachusetts  Ave,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036., 

Detira  L  Urson,  729  15th  St.,  NW  Washington,  DC  20005 

Warren  Usko,  1125  15th  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20005 

Richard  A  Uudertaugh,  50  F  Street,  NW,  #!100  Washington,  K  20001 

Charles  B  Lavin  )r ,  1120  19th  SI ,  NW,  #1120  Washington,  DC  20036 

Do 

Do 

Ursula  Lawrence,  25  Guiltoy  Street  Glen  Cove,  NY  11542 

Richard  L,  lawson,  1130  17th  St.,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036. 


Sally  Ann  LaHue,  1101  15tti  Street,  NW,  #400  Washington,  DC  20005 

Leadership  Conference  on  Cml  Rights,  2027  Massachusetts  Ave,  NW  Washington,  00  20036.. 
League  of  Amerkan  Investors,  32123  Lindero  Canyon  Rd ,  #300  Westlakc  Village,  CA  91361 . 

Mary  Nell  Lehnhard,  655  15th  Street,  NW,  #350  Washington,  DC  20005 

Dale  Leibach,  1901  L  Street,  NW,  #320  Washington,  DC  20036 

VnoW  H.  Ieito*it2,  1707  H  Street,  NW,  #500  Washington,  DC  20036 

Do 

Cynthia  R  Lenhart,  801  Pennsyhiania  Avenue,  SE,  #301  Washington,  DC  20003 

Donna  Lenhofl,  2000  P  St.,  NW,  #400  Washington,  DC  20036 

David  A  Levns,  1000  16th  St,  NW,  #810  Washington,  DC  20036 

David  J  Lews,  2321  N  Columbus  Street  Arlington,  VA  22207 

Harris  W.  LeFew,  300  Pratt  Street  Luke,  MD  21540-1099 

ludith  UcMman,  2000  P  St.,  NW,  #400  Washington,  DC  20036 

Union  Miekb  Reisler  8  Cottone,  1225  Eye  Street,  NW,  #300  Washington,  DC  20005 

Lisboa  Associates,  Inc,  1317  F  St.,  NW,  #202  Washington,  DC  20004 -. 

Robert  W  Lwely,  18.3  Massachusetts  Avenue,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

Robert  F  Lockhart  Ir ,  490  lEnfanl  Plaza  East,  SW  Washingtx,  DC  20024 

William  E,  Long,  706  S  Ninth  Street  Columbus,  OH  43206 

Charles  M.  Loveless.  1625 1  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

Ann  M.  Lowell,  PC  Box  6065  Mid  City  Station  Washington,  DC  20005 

J.C  luman  8  Associates,  1030  15th  Street,  NW,  #720  Washington,  DC  20005 

Samuel  A  Mabry,  1800  K  St,  NW  Washington,  DC  20006 

Thomas  L  Mack,  13529  HaddonfiHd  Lane  Darnestown,  MD  20878.. 


Employer/Client 


Recevts 


National  Council  ol  Savings  Institutions... 


National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Assn. 


City  ol  St  Petersburg,  Fknb.. 

American  Hospital  Asn 

American  Hospital  Assn 


Alpha  Environmental,  Inc.. 

Alpha  21  Corporation 

R  F  Shoup  Corp 


ASARCO,  Inc 

Kaibab  Forest  Products  Co „ 

Public  Timber  Purchasers  Group _ „ 

Bath  Iron  Worts  Corp , 

National  Taxpayers  Union 

National  Assn  ol  Realtors , 

Coalition  to  Stop  the  Raid  on  Araenca _ 

City  ol  Baltimore 

Coalition  to  Preserve  Umt  Income  Housing  Tax  Credit.. 

GA  Technologies,  Inc 

National  Glass  Association 

National  Independent  Automobile  Deatos  Assti 

National  Leased  Housing  Assn 

National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Assn 

Associated  BuiWers  t  Contractors.  Inc 

Mortgage  Bankers  Assn  ol  America 

American  Hospital  Assn 

Alarm  Industry  FCC  Frequency  Advisory  CommittK 

Central  Station  Electrcai  Protection  Assn 

National  Burglar  8  Fire  Alarm  Assn,  Inc 

America's  Conscience 

Nabonal  Coal  Assn 

National  Council  ol  Savings  Institutioas. 


Min  Macnamara.  c/o  Dow  Lobnes  t  Albertson  1255  23rd  Street,  NW,  #500  Washington.  DC  20037.. 

Sbeila  MacOonaW,  3231  Beech  Street,  NW  Washington.  DC  20015 

Paul  MacMurdy,  410  First  Street,  SE  Washington,  DC  20003 

Oiff  Madison  fiovemmeni  Relations,  Inc,  1611  Undlall  Onve  Wilmington,  NC  28403 

Madison  Public  Affairs  Group,  Inc,  2033  M  Street,  NW,  #900  Washington,  DC  20036 _-, 

Do 

Madison  Public  Affairs  Group,  Inc,  2033  M  St ,  NW,  #900  Washington,  DC  20036 — 

Do 

Mimi  Mager,  2027  Massachusetts  Ave,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

lames  J  Magner,  600  Maryland  Ave,  SW,  #302  West  Wing  Washington,  DC  20024 

Do 

Do 

James  W.  Magner,  Reg  #  38670-019  PC  Box  1000  Milan,  Ml  48160 

James  Timothy  Mahoney,  330  Pennsylvania  Ave.  SE  Washington,  DC  20003.. 


Michael  C.  Maibach.  Intel  Corporation,  GRl-63  3535  Garrett  Drwe  Santa  Clara,  CA  95051-8119.. 

K.  Wayne  Malbon.  1250  I  Street,  NW,  #400  Washington,  DC  20005 

Uwrence  R.  Matone,  1211  Avenue  of  The  Americas  Sew  York,  NY  10036 

Wilham  R  Malon,  3900  Wisconsin  Avenue,  NW  Washington,  DC  20016 

Peter  T  Mangione,  1319  F  Street.  NW,  #700  Washington,  DC  20004 

March  lor  Life,  Inc.  PO  Box  90300  Washington,  DC  20090 

Marlowe  8  Company,  1667  K  Street,  NW,  #660  Washington,  K  20006 . 


Dennis  G  Martin,  Dow  lobnes  8  Afcertson  1255  23rd  St,  NW  Washmrton,  DC  20037.. 

Arthur  R.  Mason,  1220  19th  Street,  NW,  #700  Washington,  K  20036. 

Heitwt  S  Matthews,  Route  6,  Box  83  Mediamcsville,  MO  20659 

WilliMi  C.  Manox,  1700  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  NW  Washington,  DC  20006 

Aliert  t.  May,  1627  K  Street,  flW,  1200  Washington,  DC  20006 

Maryki  Lee  McAdam.  1010  Vermont  Ave,  NW,  #1100  Washington,  DC  20005 — 

Do 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


Blue  Cross  8  Blue  ShieM  Assn 

Ogihry  8  Mather  Pubkc  Affairs - 

Guam  Contractors  Assn 

Republic  ol  Palau 

Nabonal  Audubon  Society 

Women's  Legal  Defense  Fund 

Physicians  for  Social  Responsibility _. 

International  Trade  t  Devekipment  Agency.  Inc.. 

Westvaco  Corporation 

Women's  Legal  Defense  Fund 

Oregon  Department  ol  Transportalion 

University  ol  the  Virgin  Islands 

National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Asa 

Tenneco,  Inc 

Nationwide  Insurance  Co.. 


American  Fed  ol  State  County  8  Municipal  Employies.. 

Military  Marketplace  Assn 

National  Assn  ol  Personnel  Consultants 

Hercules,  Inc _ 

Bechtel  Group,  Inc 

Algoma  Steel  Corp,  Ltd _ 

National  Taxpayers  Umon .. 


-I- 


Expenditures 


8.000.00 

5.00000 

135.60 

"ijjbo'do 

'U5i'.» 


23.672.00 
13,846.20 
2,280.00 
5,000.00 
4.42S.00 


21.996J4 


1,887.70 
5,638.09 
5.06048 


420.00 
2,500.00 


2,565  00 
2,000-00 
22^77  89 


1,40068 
65000 


43,715.56 
130.00 

i'TtS 


31,485.29 
11,485.00 
11,468.00 
11,424.00 


103.10 


2.S0 


203.96 


8,000.00 
3,5W66 
1.401.91 


1.742.18 

3,750.00 

2.062  50 

115.00 


13,249.98 

""4,000,00 
4338.00 


American  Nuclear  Energy  Council 

Citation  Homes ~... 

Navaio  Nabon — 

Straico,  Inc 

GE-Govemment  Servk» 

Philip  Morns  USA 

Leadership  Conlerence  on  Civil  Rights 

Lachelli,  Waller  8  Magner  (For.ASARCO,  Inc) 

LachHIi,  Walter  8  Magner  (For  Kaibab  Forest  Products  Co) 

Lacbelli,  Waller  8  Magner  (For  PuUic  Timber  Purchaser's  Groiv) . 

Prisoners  With  AIDS-RigMs  Advocacy  Group  (PWA-RAG) 

Sierra  Club 

Intel  Corporation — 

National  Tire  Dealers  8  Retreaders  Assn — 

Hoechst  Celanese  Corp 

federal  National  Mortgage  Assn 

Foohnear  Retailers  ol  America 


John  H.  McAKstet.  Dow  Lohnes  8  Alieitsin  1255  Twenty  Third  St.,  NW  Washington,  DC  20037 . 
James  R  McCarthy,  1801  K  SI,  MW,  Suite  700  Washington,  DC  20006 

Do 

Patnct  H  McCarthy,  2700  Fiddity  Buktng  123  S  Broad  SI  Pliiladelpbia,  PA  19109 - 

John  M.  Mcdung,  727  N  Wishinilon  Street  Alexandria,  VA  22314 _... 

Frwo  0.  McOermitt,  888  16lh  aiwt,  N  W  Suite  624A  Washington,  DC  20006 

Tom  Mdtaild.  Alter  8  Hidden  1100  HMitngton  BUg  Oeveland,  OH  44115 

Christine  W.  McEntee,  50  F  Street,  MW,  #1*  Wjsteijton,  DC  20001 

Monica  i.  McFadden,  2012  Massachusetts  Ave,  NW  Washington.  K  20036 

Rctiert  Mdntyrt,  1313  I  St.,  NW  Wishintton.  K  20005 

m  Mdtin.  105  bit  22nl  Street  New  Yoili,  NY  10010.. 


Wiim  Cobn  IfcKmnv,  dadboira  Park  Law  Rnn  30  Rockefeller  Plaza  New  York.  NY  10112.. 

John  P.  McUiilMn,  1747  PtMBytania  Avenue,  NW.  #1223  Wshintton,  K  20006 

Bob  McLBnTw  L'Enfant  PUa,  SW.  #3200  Washington,  DC  20024-2120 ._. 

Michael  R.  McLeod.  2501  M  Street.  NW,  #400  Washington.  K  20037 

Do 

Do - 

btwanl  T.  McMabon.  216  7lli  Street.  SE  Wshmgkn,  DC  20003 — 


Coalition  to  Keep  Alaska  Oil 

Dofasco.  Inc 

Leva  Hawes  Mason  Martin  8  Bebdack  (ForAssocatwi  of  Die  U.S.  Amir).. 

Martin  Marietta  Corp 

Equitable  financial  Companies — 

Umted  Shipowners  ol  America 

Bank  of  Horton _ 

Bank  One - 

California  Student  Aid  Commission 

Cokirado  Student  Loan  Program 

FAME 

Illinois  State  Scholarship  Commission 

lust  Kids.. 


Nebraska  Higher  Education  loan  Program,  Inc.. 

Nebraska  Student  Loan  Program 

Texas  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Corp 

Union  Bank.. 


United  Concerned  Cosmetokigy  School  Owners 

Dofasco.  Inc 

Sun  Co.  Inc 

Price  Walerhouse  (ForWohrenne  Expkiration) 

Diiworth  Paxson  Kaksh  8  Kauftman  (ForAutomabc  Data  Pncessng,  Inc),. 

Umted  Fresh  Fruit  8  Vegetable  Assn 

Association  Management  Corp _. 

let.  hic - 

American  Hospital  Assn — 

BPW/USA 

Cibwis  lor  Tax  lusba 

Community  Service  Sociely „ 

American  Pulpwood  Assn 

Genentech,  bic 


Nabonal  Assn  of  Postal  Supervisors . 

American  Assn  of  Crop  Insurers 

Qiicaio  Board  of  Trade 

United  Egi  Producers _.. 

Coalition  lor  Scenic  Beauty 


2,322  00 
1,19875 


9^7.90 


S.S00.00 


14.203.20 
8,307  72 
1,36800 


9,128.08 

17,500.00 

285.00 


30,000.00 


32.75C56 
362.50 


7,200.00 


5,250.00 
1.95000 
625.00 
2.25000 
4,50000 
4,50000 
1,237.50 
2.25000 
1,12500 


1.I21W 


isam 


1,909.67 

4,25000 

8,49176 

22.21 


14.136.00 

1.202.50 

1.11750 

1.24000 

21000 


23117 
10,640.50 


3,625.00 

1,34610 


&33.03 


670.78 
'i'mM 


340.41 

Tjmii 

RM 

321.26 
1.17764 

5,M 

82682 

8.941.56 

5.00 


1,137.24 

"yrsiCfij 

70.S1 


3077 
886 

1.021  45 

1.73824 

38  90 

818.83 

1,225  70 

330i9 

70li3 

xsaisi 


2JK.7S 


3K.M 
"751.24 


134.01 


9730 
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Oriawation  a  Mmdujl  Fihng 


tm(*))W/aieiil 


Receipb 


Expenditure 


loapk  E  MdMai.  1331  fmsftana  Atewe,  NW.  #909  Wastiington.  K  20004 

l»iy  MdUile.  ll?9  20lli  SI,  NW.  #400  WaslHngtoi.  DC  20036 

Fwcs  I  noKi.  1825  E»e  Stiwl.  NW  Washnigtoii.  DC  20006 - 

Do 

■hdc^^MH  DNcnified  Servos,  kic.  15600  San  Pedro  #107  Sw  Mono.  IX  782323738.. 

MmaK.  Inc.  7000  Centril  «»e .  N(  Mnne^nts.  MN  SS432 

lacs  T  MeMe.  c/o  Do*  Lodnes  t  Mbertson  12SS  23rd  Street.  NW  WisliMiton.  DC  20037.. 

l*ry  D  Meters.  412  r«5t  Street.  Sf  #40  Washniton.  DC  20003 

Mn  L  Itci.  201  HxssadnBlts  tm..  N(.  #C-9  WislM(tan.  DC  20002 

Do 

Do — 

Eileen  F  Mdiiels.  1317  F  Street.  NW.  #202  Wastawton.  DC  200O4 

MdiaH  C  Mdfeton.  Ten  li|M  Street  PO  Boi  987  SanMnore.  MD  21203 

BoMe  H.  IKfcr.  ta  528  GMeswk.  VA  220654)528 „ 

bm  Hhi.  2012  ItassaclMsells  Ave.  NW  Wastawton.  K  20036 

OMon  >  Mb.  PO  Boi  528  Ganswie.  VA  22065.0528 

Hots  C  HIb.  322  Westvw  Coett  Vienna.  VA  22180 

LMb  B  Nlar.  1625  E«  St .  NW.  #810  Wastin(tDn.  DC  20006 „ — 

■ton  I  Nfei.  1200  EEt  CapkH  Street.  NE.  #6  WastMWton.  DC  20002 - -... 

Phr  HIer.  1424  16tli  St.  NW.  #604  Waslinton.  DC  20036 
wBi  t  Omto.  OM.  655  I5th  St .  NW.  #900  I 

0> 


Rodale  Press 

American  Assn  ol  Homes  for  the  Aging 

Mint2  levin  Colin  Ferris  GImsky  t  Pcpeo  (For  Goldman  Sadis  8  Co) 

Mini:  levin  Colin  Ferns  Glovsky  S  Pojieo  (For  Securities  Industry  Assn) .. 
U-AG  Aiumni  Assn 


3,39000 
242.30 


168.21 
2130 


750.00 


Algoma  Steel  Corp.  Ltd 

Internatioiul  Assn  ol  Refrigerated  Warelnuses .. 

Harris  Government  Systems 

Harns-RF  Commumcalwis 

Harns/3M  DocumenI  Products.  Inc.. 


6.80 


750.00 


I  Washington.  K  20005-5701.. 


Ol.. 
k.. 
Di.. 


I  W  Mils.  Temcs  AMmoliw  100  Tn  State  Ml.  #300  Imcolnsliire.  II  60015 

Rotot  a  Mfe.  450  Made  A»e.  East.  #204  Vienna.  VA  22180 

Ihwity  Busness  Enterpnse  Legal  Detaise  8  Education  Fund.  300  I  Street.  NE.  #200  Wasliington.  DC  20002 . 

MIMz  Lem  Com  Ferns  Gkwsliy  (  Popeo,  PC,  1825  I  Street.  NW  #1200  Washington.  DC  2O0O6  

Mro  Miro  t  Wmer.  PC.  500  N  Woodward  Aw.  #200  PO  Bo<  908  Bloomfield  Hills.  Ml  48303  0908 

Do 

WW  Coin  Mater.  1825  Eye  St .  NW.  #1100  Wastimgton.  DC  20006 

EioMlt  R  Mono.  1709  New  Yort  A»e.  NW  Washington.  DC  20006 ~ 

rmothv  X.  Moor.  rmoOiy  Moore  t  Co  2900  M  Street.  NW.  #300  Waslwigtao.  K  20007 

Mark  t  Moranri  129  201)1  Street^  NWWasJwgton!  DC  20036^^^^^^^^^^      ^^^^^^ 

Ame  L  Morgan.  1016  161ft  St.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

VHera  W  Moms.  1601  Di*e  Street  Ataantia,  VA  22314 

W  Patrrt  Moms.  1110  Vermont  Aienue.  NW  Surte  1250  Washington.  K  20005 

Janes  Monson.  601  PenRsy«irana  Am.  NW.  #700  Washington.  K  20004  2602 

Momson  t  FoerslB.  2000  PenBykama  Ave .  NW  Washington.  DC  20006 

MKlari  L  Morton.  910  16ni  Street.  NW.  #402  Washington.  DC  20006 - - -.. 

Ian  k  MBtaer.  2001  Eye  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20006 

Belk  Mokn,  1016  16tft  SI.  NW.  Washmton.  OC  20036 

W  H  L  Mains.  1745  Jeftosan  Dms  Higliway.  #1000  Arlington,  VA  22202 

Evdyn  Pieman  Munley.  1129  20tft  Street.  NW.  #400  Washington  DC  20036 

Pahaa  Calm  Mwdodi.  1625  I  SI.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 — 

Danel )  Mnrpky.  2300  M  Str«t  NW.  #130  Washington.  K  20037 __ 

Do _ 

Do 

Do 

Danri  R  Mmpky.  14  TM  Street  Newport.  Rl  02840 

Janes  E.  Mgnay.  One  Fan»l  S«are  South  Washngton.  DC  20006 

"   laRl  R.  Many.  Mdaidt  Piles  2501  M  Street.  NW.  #400  Washngton.  DC  20037 

Do.. 

Do.. 


Ustna  Associates.  Inc  (For  University  of  Hie  Virgin  Islaods).. 

MNC  Financial.  Inc 

National  Health  Federation 

BPW/USA 

National  Health  Federation 

Occidental  Chemical  Corp 

Volunteer  Trustees  of  Nol-ForProfit  Hospitals 

Mobil  01  Corp 

Consumer  Federation  of  America 

Amencan  Electronics  Assn 

Computer  i  Business  Eguipment  Manufacturers  Assn 

Council  0(1  Research  8  technology 

De  La  Salle  Instilute „ 

Electronic  Industries  Assn 

Coalition  lor  Auto  Repair  Choice 

US  Delense  Committee „ 


52S.00 


1.500.00 
2.300.00 


3.500.00 
354.45 
680.00 


300.00 
8.07700 


139.00 


2,100.00 
1,552  50 


1.364.30 


Houghton  Mifflin  Company 

Detroit  Tooling  Assn 

Michigan  Council  of  Self-Insured  Group  Admimstralon 

Lockheed  Corporation 

Air  Transport  Assn  of  America 

BF  (kiodrKh  Co 

Occidenlal  Chemical  Corp 

Shawn  Beiger  Mann  i  Moran  (ForGovernmenl  of  Meuco) . 

National  Fed  of  Federal  Employees 

Society  of  American  Fkirisis 

Shipliuikters  Council  ol  America 

Business  tieculives  for  National  Security 

RREEF  Funds,  Inc 

Ftorida  Sugar  Cane  league,  Inc „ 

Electronic  Industries  Assn „ „. 

National  Fed  ol  Federal  Employees 

General  Dynamics  Corp 

American  Assn  of  Homes  for  Ihe  Aging 

American  Fed  of  Stale  County  t.  Municipal  Empkiyees 

Murphy  8  Demory,  Ltd  (For  California  Energy  Co,  Inc) 

Murphy  8  Demory,  Lid  (ForCom-Land  Group,  Inc).. 


2.400.00 

"'iiuif 


1,300,00 
13.385,10 


71249 


250,00 


200,00 
8,907,72 

2,00000 

34.90 

8,318.76 


37800 
8  75 
6714 


MFC  8  Assacales,  3  lalayette  Centre  1155  21sl  St,  NW,  #1000  Washington,  K  20036 - 

Dael  Nidash,  777  14th  St,  NW  Washngton.  K  20005 

TanDlM  D  Naegek  8  Associates,  1250  24th  Street,  NW,  #600  Washngton,  DC  20037 

Done  M  Nash,  600  Pemsylvanu  Avenue,  SE,  #200  Washngton,  DC  2(M03 

NUnnal  Assn  o<  Bcvcntc  Importers,  1025  Vermont  Avenue,  NW,  #1205  Washington,  K  2000S 

Natmal  Assn  of  Home  fiudders  ol  the  US,  ISOi  8  M  Sts,  NW  Washington,  DC  20005 

RriaH  Ass«  ol  LeOr  Camers.  100  mdana  Ave.  NW  Washngton.  DC  20001 

IMaHl  Assa  ol  Mnarae  Manulactuien,  1101  15lh  St ,  NW,  #202  Washngton,  DC  20005 

NMoRil  Assa  ol  Reafars.  777  14th  St ,  NW  Washngton,  K  20005 __ 

Nttaaal  Assn  o<  What  Gmvers,  415  2nd  St ,  NE,  #300  Washngton,  DC  20002 

I  Bcyde  Deakis  Assn,  mc,  129  Cabnh  Street,  #201  Costa  Mesa.  CA  926273006 

I  Con  Assa.  1130  17th  Street,  NW  Washngton,  K  20036 

NMiaaal  Edvatoi  Assa,  1201  16th  St ,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

IMmi  Fanriy  Plannng  8  Rmuductive  Health  Assn,  Inc,  122  C  SI ,  NW,  #380  Washington,  K  20001 . 

NUnH  Fed  ol  Fedem  Emcloyaes.  1016  16th  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

NMIoail  Fed  ol  Mqaadeat  Busness,  150  W  20th  Ave  San  Mateo,  CA  94403 

IWniil  Forap  Trak  Comal,  Inc.  100  East  42nd  St  New  Yodi,  NY  10017 

Maaal  Leape  ol  Postmasters  ol  Ihe  US.  1023  North  Royal  Street  Aleiandna,  VA  22314 _.... 

Nabiaal  Ornaeatni  tor  Wiaaea,  1000  16th  Street.  NW  Washngton,  DC  20036 

NUtaal  IMt  Assa  ol  Ananca.  1600  Rhode  bbMl  Avt,  NW  Washngton,  DC  20036  

Nalnal  Rval  Ekctnc  CooveralM  Assa.  1800  Massachusetts  Ave ,  mi  Wasiington,  K  20036 


Murphy  8  Demory,  Ltd  (For  Korea  Tacoma  Marine  Industries,  Ltd) , 

Murphy  S  Demory,  Ltd  (ForTridec  Westinghouse)  

American  Enpress  Co 

Brown  &  Wood  (For  National  Assn  of  Small  Busuess  litvestmeat  CiB,  et  aL) . 

American  Assn  ol  Crop  Insurers 

National  Rural  Telecom  Assn „ , 

United  Egg  Producers „ , 

Virginia  mstitiile  of  Marine  Science _ „ 

National  Assn  ol  Realtors 

Baytanks,  Inc 

Inaependenl  Insurance  Agents  of  America,  iiK _. 


2.000,00 


11.341.00 


3,84093 
6,128,480  86 


750  00 


1,272.21680 
14,19369 

143,977  00 
19,930  97 
43,35500 

184,62100 


274.50702 


I  Rm  Hooai  Coaitaa,  122  C  Street.  NW,  #875  Washngton,  DC  20002,. 
I  Ron)  Letkr  Caineis  Assa.  1448  Dite  SI.  #100  Aleiandna,  VA  22 


122314, 

NUaaal  Taqayvs  Unn.  325  taasylvaaa  Ave,  SE  Washngtoi,  DC  20003 

Naliaal  Xn  Dotos  8  Retiaaden  Asa,  1250  Eye  Street,  NW,  #400  WishngMi,  DC  2000S., 

IWiinl  To«  Assa,  lac.  546  L  Haa  Shael  Leuigtan,  KY  40508 

NMnaH  Tiirliey  Federation,  11319  Saasel  His  lU  Reston,  VA  22090 

IWural  Gas  Sunk  Assa.  1129  20(h  St  nw  #300  Washnaton,  OC  20036 


14,52544 
19,571,00 
18,42900 
5,71500 
50,106  00 


IWml  Gas  VMe  CuMaa.  Two  Lafayene  Centre  1133  21st  Street,  NW,  #500  Washngton.  DC  20036.. 

Ibtk  G  Has.  2027  Massadwsetts  Ave ,  NW  Washngton,  DC  20036 

Afea  Drna  Jr.  1050  17th  Street,  NW  Washngton,  OC  20036 


Do, 
Da.. 


NMca  Clhr  t  AsmcMMl  Mc.  lOM  171k  SMI.  NW.  #810  Wisha«iia.  K  20036.. 
Di „ 


Oi.. 
Da„ 


I  COMh  NMaa.  1004  Didtt  SI  Ahnadni.  VA  22314 

>  H  Mn.  50  F  Strati.  NW,  #1100  Waski«loa,  K  20001 
Maue  NW  Wasliai 


1750  Nnr  Yort 


lastaftgn.  K  20006.. 


I  tttuy.  50  f  Sbael,  NW.  #1100  Walia«laa.  DC  20001 
■I  L  NdHH.  8225  Fknda  BM.  3fd  Fir  Bitoa  Rowe.  lA  " 
,  im  M  SI.  NW  Wastnfloa.  DC  2W36,. 


7080S... 


Tiawl 

LI 

Am  L  Mol.  SO  F  SI.  NW,  #1100  Wa9kB«ta.  K  20001 

Msaa  Ma  Caipmliia.  uIa.,  1919  Paantaaa  Aveaae,  NW,  #707  Washngton,  DC  20006.. 

Mb  Naaa.  c/o  Dm  Mais  I  AtartsH  1255  23rd  Sinel.  NW  Washngtoa,  Di:  20037 

mt  J,  told,  ini  taaoytan  Awaie.  NW  WaHaiftoa,  OC  20004 

■Bttn  TMna.  Mc.  600  Haybad  AMaac.  SW,  #6K  Washngtoa,  K  20024 _ 

Nman  GalMi  >■■  t  EMI.  1140  191k  SI.  NW,  #600  Washngtoa.  OC  20036 

b I:. 


k. 
k. 
Hi- 

Di.. 


Leadership  Conlerence  on  Cwl  Rights 

Neece  Cator  8  Associates,  Inc  (For Association  of  Small  Business  Devetopment 
Centers). 

Neece  Cator  8  Associates,  Inc  (For  National  Small  Business  United) 

Neece  Cator  t  Associates,  Inc  (For  National  Venture  Capital  Association) 

Association  of  Small  Business  Developmeni  Centers 

Cohon  Investments 

Design  Prolessionais  CoaMnn „ „ _ 

National  Small  Business  United „ 

National  Venture  Capital  Association „ 

Southeastern  Lumber  Manufacturers  Assn 

Aaierican  Subcontractors  Assn „ „ 

American  Hospital  Assn 

National  Assn  ol  Letter  Camas 

American  Hospital  Assn _ 

Physicians  Reliance  Assooatin „„ 

Aniencan  Bar  Assn „ 

American  Hospital  Assa - _ 


1.25000 
"3,49268 


2,800,00 


12,599,58 
2,923  22 


400,00 


Algoma  Steel  Corp,  ltd 

Amencan  Council  ol  Life  hisunnce.  lac.. 


Aetna  Ue  8  Casualty 

CaMonna  OvCompost  Systems 

Catfoma  Student  Loai  Finance  Corp 

M(BA  Distnct  II,  el  al 

Northwestern  National  \Jt  Insuiaice  Co.. 
Southem  CaMornia  Edison  Co 


5.325.00 

"iiim 


875.00 


350.00 
200.00 


132.643  46 
479.46196 


57,37092 
6,36048 


12,955,88 
14,19369 
31400 
19,930.97 
43,355.00 
184.62100 
24.622,00 


578.06932 
4,015,08 
23,319,85 
25,681,00 
11,900  00 
5,71500 
50,106,00 


25,97031 


5,48 


7712 
21764 
69900 


5000 


2,200,00 
'■"625,00 


70000 
675.00 


Lxpenditufes 

168  21 
21,30 

6,80 

3,50000 

35445 
68000 

13900 

1.364,30 



71249 

37800 
8  75 
67,14 

132,64346 
479.46196 

' 

57,37092 
6,36048 

12,95588 
14,193  69 
31400 
19,930  97 
43,355,00 
184,621  00 
24,622  00 

" 

) 
) 

57806932 
4,015.08 
23,319,85 
25,68100 
11,900  00 
5,715  00 
50,106  00 

) 

25,97031 

! 

5.48 

0 

1 

7712 
217  64 
69900 

0 

50  00 

n 

0 

2.20000 

0 

62500 

0 
0 

700  00 
67500 
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OrganizatKHi  w  Individual  Filing 


NL  Industries,  Inc,  3000  North  Bell  East  POBoi  60087  Houston,  TX  77205.. 
Mictiael  P  O'Brien,  1004  Duke  Street  Aleundiia,  VA  22314. 


lames  1  O'Connell,  1201  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  NW,  #370  Washington,  DC  20004.... 

Charles  Albert  O'Connor  Ir ,  200  N  Pickett  Street,  #810  Alexandria,  VA  22304 

O'Connor  &  Haniian,  1919  Permsytvania  Ave.,  m,  #800  l*astimgton.  DC  20006 

Do 

Do 


Do.., 
D>.. 
Dt- 
Dt... 
Ot.., 
Do.. 
Do., 


1  Daniel  O'Flaherty,  1625  K  SI,,  m.  #1090  tWashington.  DC  20006 

Law  Offices  of  lodn  O'Neal,  PC,  1455  Pennsylvania  Ave,  Nl«,  #1200  Washingtoii,  DC  ?0004., 

O'Neill  and  Athy,  PC,  1310  19th  Street,  m  Washington,  DC  20036 

Do,, 


Do.. 
Do.. 
D».. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do., 
Do  . 
Do.. 


Obadal  t,  O'leary,  1612  K  St ,  Nl«,  #1400  Washington,  DC  20006 

Thomas  1.  Oden,  1503  N  Filmore  St  Arlington,  VA  22201 

Michael  D  Oklak,  1800  MassachuseRs  Avenue,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

Van  R.  Olsen,  1156  15th  St,  NW,  #1019  Washinglon,  DC  20006 

GeraW  L  Olson,  Pillstwiy  Center,  MS  3771  Minneapolis,  MN  55402 

Olwine  Connelly  Chase  iJ'Donnell  t.  Weyher,  1701  Pennsylvania  Ave,  NW,  #1000  Washington,  DC  20006.. 
Do 


Do,, 
Do,, 
Do,. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do,, 
Do,. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


Mchel  Ottan  American  txpfess  Contpany  World  Financial  Centet  200  Vesey  Street  New  Yorii.  NY  102S5-4J90.. 

Alxaham  Ortolsky,  1016  16th  Street,  Nl«  Washington,  DC  20036 

thnra  1.  Orly,  1150  Connecticiil  Ave,  NW,  #500  Washington,  DC  20036 

Charles  D  Ostiorn,  434  Washington  Street  Gvnnn,  Ml  49841 

David  S  Osterhout,  1825  Eye  Street,  NW,  #1000  Washington,  DC  20006 

Karl  Onosen,  208  G  Street,  NE  Washington,  DC  20002 „ -■ 

Do 

Ciff  Ouse,  1800  Massachusetts  Ave,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

lack  W.  Owen,  50  F  SI ,  NW,  #1100  Washington,  DC  20001., 


P/M  Consulting,  Inc,  1211  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW  Suite  506  Washington,  DC  20036,,,, 

Preston  R  Pa*en,  1200  18th  SI,  NW  Washington,  OC  20036 

Henry  S.  Patau,  201  N  Wasliington  Si  Alexandria,  VA  22314 

lotin  N  Parker,  1100  Connecticut  Ave,  NW,  #620  Washington,  DC  20036 

Beniamin  G.  Parks  III,  1919  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  #300  Washington,  OC  20006 

Oo 

Prudence  H.  Partis,  11301  Popes  Head  Road  Fairfax,  VA  22030 

Ken  Parmelee,  1448  Ooke  Street,  #100  Alexandria,  VA  22314 

Parry  and  Romani  Associates,  Inc,  233  Constitution  Avenue,  NE  Washington,  DC  20002.. 

Do 


Do,., 
Do... 
Do.,. 
Do,,, 
Do.,, 
Do... 
Do,,, 
Do,. 
Do,. 
Do,, 
Do,, 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do,, 
Do,, 
Do., 
Do.. 


OeUne  Pale,  c/o  Dow,  Lotines  l  Albertson  1255  23rd  Street,  NW  Washmglon,  DC  20037... 
Paul  Weiss  Rifkind  Wlurton  i  Garrison.  1615  L  Street,  NW.  #1300  Wasliington.  DC  20036, 

Do 

Do 

Peace  Political  Action  Committee,  100  Maraland  Avenue,  NE  Wasliington,  DC  20002 

lames  M  Peirce  Ir ,  1016  16lh  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

Elm  Peltz,  1511  K  St.,  NW,  #723  Washington,  DC  20005 

Edward  F  Pemtilelon,  801  Pennsylvania  Ave,  SE  Washington,  OC  20003 

Margaret  Pena.  80  F  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20001 

Nicholas  I.  Penning.  1801  N,  Moore  Street  Artinglon.  VA  22209 

Monica  S.  Penwelt,  50  F  Street.  NW,  #1100  Washington,  DC  20001 

Abigail  Pertman.  801  17tti  Street,  NW ,  #200  Washington,  DC  20006 

Pet*  i  Hordell.  2000  L  Street.  NW.  #504  Washington,  DC  20036 

Steplian  Petry.  1800  Massachusetts  Avenue,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 „ 

Evelyn  A.  Petscbek.  1730  Pennsylvania  Ave,  NW  Washington,  K  20006 

Susan  MrPttiey'.iiMioiii' Street.' NW.'#4M  


Empkiyei/Client 


Telesphere  International,  Inc , 


Receipts 


Expenditures 


American  Subcontractors  Assn,, 
Control  Data  Corporation 


American  Inst  of  Certified  Public  Accountants 

American  Soc  of  Cataract  S  Relractwe  Surgery... 

Health  Care  financing  Study  Group 

Historic  landmarks  lor  Living 

Martin  Marietta  Corp 

Morgan  Grenlell  Group,  PIC 

National  Apartment  Assn „ 

Paatic  Telesis  Group 

Prudential  Insurance  Co  ot  America 

Securities  Industry  Assn 

National  Foreign  trade  Council 

National  Rural  Telecom  Assn 

Bank  of  New  England 

Business  Roundtable „ _. 

Connecticut  Bank  4  Trust  Coip 

Cruise  America  Line,  Inc 

Glass  Packaging  Institute 

Milk  Industry  Foundaloo 

Northwestern  Mutual  Life 

Sears  Roebuck  t  Co 

Texas  Utilities  Co — 

USX  Corporation 

Associated  Equipment  Distribubxs 

National  Milk  Producers  Federation 

NalKmal  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Assn 

US  Beel  Sugar  Assn 

Pillsbury  Company , 

Ad  Hoc  Comm  tor  Small  Hydro  Power 

Alexander  i  Alexander  Services.  Inc 

Energy  Factors,  Inc 

Family  Service  America 

Grants  &  Contracts  Projects 

Intercontinental  Energy  Corp 

Long  Lake  Energy  Corp 

Manville  Corp,, 


National  Corp  lor  Housing  Partnerships.. 
National  Independent  Energy  Producers.. 

Sithe  Energies  USA.  Inc 

YMCA  of  the  USA 

American  Express  Co 

National  Fed  of  Federal  Employees 

Brownmg-Ferris  Industries,  Inc 

Gwmn  Area  Community  Schools 

Lockheed  Corporation 

NL  Industries,  Inc.. 


2.100,00 


t.100,00 


1.197.00 

997  00 

1.50000 


2,25000 
5.37000 


5.54000 
2,195  00 
4,000  00 
5,000  00 
2,10000 


400,00 


400,00 


ISOjN 


1.200.00 


US  Federation  ol  Small  Businesses,  Inc 

National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Assn _. 

American  Hospital  Assn 

Talley  Corporation 

Association  of  Independent  Television  Stations,  Inc.. 

Retired  Otficers  Assn 

Mobil  Corp 

National  Forest  Recreation  Assn 

National  InhoMers  Assn 

Washington  Gas  Light  Co 

National  Rural  Letter  Carriers  Assn 

American  Family  Life  Assurance  Co.. 


Pettit  i  Martin.  1800  Massachusetts  Avenue.  NW,  #600  Wasbinglon,  00  20036 

Do 

Laura  Pbelps.  2501  M  Street.  NW.  #400  Washington.  K  20037 

Do 

Do 

Patncia  Lynn  PHips,  PC  Box  10891  Mclean,  VA  22102 

Paul  1  Plnenu  c/o  Oo«  lohnes  i  Atiertson  1255  23rd  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20037., 

Pnysaans  tor  ^  Responsibility,  1000  16th  Street.  NW,  #810  Washington,  DC  20036 

Paul  Piemint,  P,0  Box  6065  Mid  Oty  SUtion  Washington.  DC  20005 

Pierson  Bail  i  Oowd.  1200  18th  St.  m.  #1000  WadHOgton,  DC  20036 ..., 


Do,. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


Association  to  the  Advancement  ol  Human  Rights  in  lapan,. 

Association  ol  Independent  Television  Stations,  Inc 

Bell  Helicopter  Textron,  Inc 

Care  Enterprises — 

Cessna  Aircratt  Compnay 

Commonwealth  ol  the  Bahamas 

Commonwealth  ol  Puerto  Rico 

Eaton  Corp 

Elanco  Products — 

Genentech 

Generic  Pharmaceutical  Industry  Assn 

Hertialile  International 

International  Brotherhood  of  TeamslefS 

Motion  Picture  Assn  o(  America,  Inc . — 

Pfizer,  Inc 

Pilatus  Britten-Norman,  Ltd ~ 

Schering  Corp 

Warner lambert  Co,. 


Westinghouse  Detense  i  Electioncs  Sjislans  Co... 

Won  Door  Corporation 

Laurel  Steel  Products  Ltd 

McDonnell  Douglas  Corp 

National  Musk  Publisher  s  Assn,  Inc 

NEC  Corp  and  NEC  America,  Inc 


20000 
2.00000 
1.000.00 


774.72 


5.000,00 
7,50000 
1.500.00 
25.00  I, 


606,27 


9.000,00 
3,50000 


9.000,00 


37500 
750  00 

4,60000 

1,362  53 
16,22200 

1,50000 
700  00 
60000 
750,00 

2.2SO,00 


10,50000 
4,000  00 

75000 
1,200  00 
1,800  00 

50000 


43144 


1.09500 


2.250,00 
3,60000 
1,80000 
1.500.00 
2.400.00 


1.125,00 


90000 


National  Fed  ol  Federal  Employees.. 

Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters'  Assn 

National  Audubon  Society.. 


American  Fed  ol  Government  Empk^iees 

American  Assn  ot  School  AdmimstiatOfS — 

American  HcBpilal  Assn 

Federal  Asset  Disposition  Assn 

International  Compulaprml  Corp 

National  Rural  Electric  Cooperatwe  Assn 

Patterson  Bdknap  Webb  t  Tyler  (ForCultural  Instituhons  Retirement  Systems) , 

Patterson  Belknao  Webb  I  Tyler  (For  Financial  Institutions  Retirement  Fund) 

American  Assn  ot  Homes  lor  the  Aging 

American  Suzuki  Motor  Corp 

Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  (NYK)  Lme - 

American  Assn  ol  Crop  Insurers 

Qiicago  Board  ol  Trade - - 

McLeod  I  Pires  (For:Unrled  Egg  Producers) 

National  Assn  of  State  Agencies  lor  Food  Distribution 

Dolasco,  Ik 


Military  Marketplace  Assn 

American  Academy  of  Pediatrics.. 

Contel  ASC 

Dun  i  Bradstreel 

Genentech,. 


Infectious  Diseases  Society  of  Amenca ., 


1.746.30 


2,20000 

10,166.10 
5,997  10 


6.500.00 


363.92 


16.18190 


16.330.00 

5.60625 

17200 


6.900.00 


10.05554 


20,000.00 
2.500.00 


6.95200 
7.538  50 


154.50 


7.912.15 


31500 
26  20 


100.00 


5n«9 

99,72 


8,908.3)1 


9732 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


May  18,  1989 


Oriauitni  or  MKndual  Hin| 


Emptoyn/CliRit 


Recapts 


Expemttures 


Do.. 

Oo.. 


Mm9  naoMMwn,  901  Ejst  C«iM  Sta4.  SE  Saan)  Ftn  Waslamton.  DC  20003 

Jans  H.  (taot.  Ml  PmrsMmi  *w.  S£.  #301  mtimtm.  DC  ?0«I3 

Rand  PmOnd  r«d  ol  /Smnca.  Inc.  2010  MnsxlwsHts  kumit.  m.  SID  Fl  WislMi|tan,  DC  2003C.. 

JM  S.  PlWs*,  50  F  Stwt.  MW.  #1100  Wshnftoi.  DC  20001 

Ridiad  J  Whck.  50  F  SlreA  HW  #1100  Wjstaftoi.  K  20001 

Mm  F  nntH.  130  Norti  CiraliM  Avow.  SE  Widnfloi.  DC  20003 

IWe  Sunonl  (  taoailB.  Ik.  1050  17tti  Street.  NW.  #840  WislMi(ton.  K  20036 

Do 


Nitwul  Assn  lor  Bmnediul  Researdi 

Securilies  industry  Assn 

American  Assn  lor  CounsHmg  I 
Njtnul  Aukjlnn  Society 


1.91800 
2,750.00 


Oo. 


,  50  f  Smel,  NW.  #1100  W«lw|tin.  DC  20001 

Jteedi  L  Pimei  Jr .  1901  I  Street,  m.  #320  Wutnirw,  DC  20036 

POMi  GddUn  Fruer  t  Muniliy.  1001  PemBylvini  Ate .  NW.  etii  Floor  Waslwigtor.  DC  20004.. 
Od 


to- 
la. 
b_ 
to.. 


tanrj  Hmct  t  IMv.  17»  En  Start.  NW  «Mn(hR.  K  20006.. 
Do 


Do. 


Pradv  Seepi  DoMtle  t  Fmer.  1600  N  Street.  NW.  7tti  Fhn  Wasliin(ton.  K  20036.. 
(to.. 


Amncm  Hospital  Assii 

American  Hospital  Assn „.. 

MeadoiK  Recovery  Center 

American  MedKal  Records  Assn 

National  Assn  ot  Medical  Dncton  of  RHpntoty  Can.. 

National  Dialysis  Assn 

Amencan  Hospital  Assn  , 

Ojilvy  I  Matlwr 

AINarce  lor  MedKal  NutritJon 

American  Counal  on  EducaHn _ 

Bel2  Investment  Co _ 

COlfTtCH „ 

General  Cmema  Corp 

lacques  Borel  Enlerpnses.  Inc _. 

Weslinthouse  Electric  Corp „ 

Aspen  Technology.  Inc _„ 

Oty  ol  Cranston  (Rl) _ „ 

lyoponw  Corp 

StUVEXCorp, 


7.25000 
3.43392 
1.071.67 
11.18413 


3,000.00 

6.00000 
6.000  00 
1.147  12 


1,007.20 
54.00 


12.660.00 


31S.00 
8.125.00 


Pm  WaWoBe,  1801  K  St..  NW,  #700  Wistnfton.  DC  20006 

L(*«  Pmnei.  2010  Mssadmsetts  Anena.  NW.  5tli  n  Wadanfton.  K  20036.. 

PiMJe  Cawtsaanl  Detnct  11.  PO  Bo>  727  San  Carte.  CA  94070 

Pf^Kt  Adtoiry  Graw.  1029  Vermont  Ave ,  NW.  #860  Waslwi(ton,  K  20005 

P«Mc  lad  then  Soaety.  6824  19tli  West  PO  Box  282  Taconu.  WA  98466 

PMc  rato  PiRtasais  Gnm.  610  SW  Broadny.  #608  Portland.  OR  9720$.... 

UOKS  W  Pl*n,  1300  SI  Man's  Street  Ratafh.  NC  27605 

Skw  Raba.  1901  I  Street  NW.  #320  Wastaifton.  K  20036 

R«an  i  Mason.  900  I7tli  St.  NW  Washmiton.  DC  20006 „... 

Do 

TInnas  F  RalslBdi.  2000  M  Street.  NW  W>sl««tDn.  DC  20036 


Banker's  Assn  lor  Foreign  Trade 

Mm  Hancodi  Mutual  lile  Insuranx  CD... 

Toyota  Motor  Manulaclunng.  USA 

Planned  Parenttwod  Fed  ol  America.  Inc.. 


29,607.20 

19350 

2.80000 

4.97000 

16,871.25 


848.04 
8690 


to. 
to., 
to. 
to- 
b.. 
to. 
to. 
to.. 

Do 


Elualxth  L  Raetiedi.  801  Pennsytanu  Ave.  SE.  #301  Waslnngton.  DC  20003 

lUat  K  Rapoza  Assoaales.  he.  122  C  Street.  NW.  #  875  Wastengton.  DC  20001 .. 
to 


to. 

to.. 


D  Midori  Rappoport.  PO  Bo  52025  Phwia.  AZ  85072 

&  OMd  RiMnoalt.  1025  Conectiait  Am.  NW.  #507  Washington.  DC  20036 

IMert  E  Rattni.  7315  Wjansn  Ate.  #325  E  Bethesda.  MO  20814 

Wttan  0  Reea.  Amei  6.  Room  200  1407  West  North  Temple  Salt  lake  Oty.  in  84140.. 

Had  t  Piwt.  1111  19th  St.  NW.  #1100  Washington.  DC  20036 

Do _ 

Do 

Mary  lynn  Reiy.  1325  G  Street.  NW.  #1010  Washmiton.  K  20005 

D*  L  Rastal.  1421  Place  StrKt.#310  Akun»ia.  VA  22314 

I  W  RaidBi  Jr.  1439  Rhode  Islaid  Am..  NW  Washmgton.  K  2000S 


Daitai  Caapaiy.  1439  Rhafe  Island  Am  .  NW  Washmgton.  K  20009.. 

%MM*k  Fgrts  Asa.  201  Mssadiusettes  Am.  NE.  #C-4  Washmgton.  K  20002 

■at  L  Rey.  1250  Cnnecticiit  AMmie.  NW  Washmgton.  DC  20036. 

Qan  Wadamit  Ridddl.  c/o  Do*  Lohnes  t  Abeitson  1255  23nl  Street.  NW  Washmgloi,  DC  20037.. 

Onshne  R  RIdtelh.  114  15th  St..  NE  Washmgten.  DC  20002 

Sat  F  Riipma.  1101  15th  St..  NW.  #202  Wadiniton.  DC  20005 

P  Ritot  RifKy  Jr .  1117  North  19th  Street.  #600  Arlmgtai.  VA  22209 
ley.  1401  Ni    — 


Susa  Riey. 


1  New  York  Am  .  NW.  #900  Washmgton.  DC  20005-2102 . 


to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to., 
to.. 


RhiL  1700  Pasyhma  hit..  SE.  #500  WasMntton,  DC  20006 
«B  Dmm  t  Bayk.  1S75 1  Start.  NW,  #1025  Wash 


K2000S. 


to.. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to- 
to. 
to.. 


Ridoid  R.  R*ats.  402  81k  Strert.  N^E  Wskagta,  K  20002 . 
to... 


100  Martad  Amm.  NE  Washinftoi.  DC  20002 

1400  Eye  Start.  NW  Washagla.  K  20005 

'  he,  2300  N  SI,  NW.  #600  Washmgloi.  DC  20037.. 


Ti 

lari 

M 


J  hck.  SO  F  Start.  NW,  #1100  Wakia|la,  K  20001.. 
F  hdBn,  1129  20NI  SL.  NW,  #400  WBhi«kn.  K  20036.. 


L  hias,  80  F  SI,  NW  Waihlato,  I 
S,  kpm.  901  Eat  CaiM  Start.  SE  S«ad  Ftar  Wariagtni.  DC  20003. 


OWahmfkn.  Ki 
,  DC  20001 


a  toaa.  1050  CiaifliiK  An,  NW,  #1200  WataMnrK  20036.. 
I  ka.  1I2S  20(1  SI.  IW,  #600  WaMagla,  DC  20U6 


,  SOIO  Mnaa  Am..  NW,  #111  Wartafka.  DC  20016 

Racy  too.  1830  1711  Start  NW  WartaMa.  DC  20009 

Mat  S.  toy*,  1747  PWiMyliaw  An..  W),  #1200 
to 


K  20006. 


to.. 

b- 
b- 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 


InMstmenl  Company  Inshtule 

Ogilvy  t  Mather 

CSiWrens  television  Workshop 

Security  PaolK  leasing  Corporation 

Graham  &  James  (For  American  HawM  Cruises).. 

American  Insuiance  Associalioo 

Attorneys  Title  Guaranty  Fund,  Inc 

Federal  Adminisliatwe  Law  Judges  Conleregce 

Federal  Judges  Association 

FifflShing  Enterprises.  Inc 

IHinos  Health  tacihlies  Authority 

londoo  Harness  Co 

Merck  &  Co,  Inc 

Natnnai  Council  ol  U  S  Magistrates 

National  Audutxw  Society 

local  Initiatives  Support  Corp 

National  Rural  Housing  Coalition 

National  Trust  lor  Historic  Preservation 

Policy  i  Management  Associates 

Salt  W  Protect 

Ashland  Oil.  Inc. 


50.00000 


900.00 


62S.00 
500.00 


250.00 


Shwxrs  National  Freight  Claim  Council.  Mc... 

Utah  Power  i  LibM  (i 

Anheuser-Busch  Companies.  Inc 

National  Spa  i  Pool  Institute 

Phillip  Moms  

Neighborhood  Housing  Services  of  America 

Eleclronc  Funds  Transler  Assn 

Rendon  Company  (For  Government  ol  Aruba) . 
GovemmenI  ol  Arutia 


50000 
13.500  00 
10.500.00 
12.69120 
2.25000 
8.00000 
1.68000 
2,000.00 


375.00 


Nahonal  Forest  Products  Assn „ „ 

laurel  Steel  FVoducts  ltd,  cl  al „ 

Gay  i  Lesbian  Democrats  ol  America , 

National  Assn  ol  Margarine  Manulacluters 

American  Assn  ol  Bknd  Banks 

Capital  Strategies.  Inc  (For  Camera  de  la  Induslria  de  Translormacnn  de  Nueve 
Leon), 

Capital  Strategies.  Inc  (for  Export  Packers  Co.  Ltd) 

Capital  Strategies.  Inc  (For  Forest  City  Residential  Devekipment.  tac) 

Capital  Slialegies,  Inc  (for  Kidder  Peabody  i  Co,  Inc) , 

Capital  Strategies.  Inc  (for  South  Bay  fxndry) „. „ , 

Capital  Strategies,  Inc  (foiTri-Star  Electronics) 


135,794.17 
1,500.00 


2,000.00 


1.250.00 
3.25000 


Capital  Strategies.  Inc  (forUnnersal  furniture  Industries,  hlc).. 

Caiatal  Strategies.  Inc  (forVilrocrisa  Crislaleria.  SA) 

Mutual  ol  Omaha  Insurance  Co 

Ad  Hoc  Ethanol  Committee 

Akm  Gump    (Drexel  Burnham  Lambert.  Inc) 

Allslale  Insurance  Co 

Amencan  Bakers  Assn 

Business  Coahtnn  lor  RKX)  Reform 

Oty  of  South  Bend „ 

Gunnar  Dana  Assoaales _. 

New  Energy  Co  of  Indiana 

Renewable  Fuels  Assn 

Amencan  Council  ot  Highway  Alhrettisefs 

South  Sea  Charier  Service 

Peace  Political  Action  Committee ™ 

WHdemess  Society , 

FMC  Corporation , 

McDonnell  Douglas  Corp _ 

Royal  Ordnance.  Inc 

Amencan  Hospital  Assn _ 

Amencan  Assn  ol  Homes  lor  the  Agmg 

Amencan  Fed  ol  GoMmment  Empk^iees 

Amencan  Assn  lor  Counsehng  &  DevekpmeM 

Lone  Star  Industries.  Inc 

Group  Health  Assn  ot  Amenca.  kic 


2,000.00 


2.857  50 

4,968  75 

4,20125 

129,34479 


10,375.00 


1,500,00 
1,500.00 
3.663.12 


7,500,00 
12,00000 
3,21178 
3605 
13,072,85 
7,26500 
2,95000 
6,25000 


lobtr 

Amacai  Mtttary  Sales 

Ovysler  MHitary  Sales  Corp 

City  of  Akron.  Oku 

Dread  Bunftam  lanbert.  he 

hitenutmal  Futins  ExcliaMe.... 
hitcx  Hotings  (Bennuda)  IM.... 

Mchgan  Trade  Exckange 

Marga  Stanley  i  Co,  Inc 

Munopal  Finance  Industry  Asa.. 

OMrsexs  MMary  Sales  Gigap 

Ph*p5  Petroleum  Co 


4,225.00 


3.40500 

3.43392 

194  29 

403.18 


51.66 


35.46 


1.055.94 
8507 

1.19154 
13525 

3,733.00 


65.56 
1.568.47 
1,353.15 


2,097.11 


46.53 


1.814,49 


4.600.00 

6,150  85 


101,210.47 


542.09 

5.M 


32415 


5.00 

2.05041 

383.88 


5.483  00 

8.77200 

42855 

9,25 

31,730.72 


1.02258 


Ejipenditures 

XI 

K) 

» 
57 
13 

3.40500 

3.43392 

194  29 

40318 

m 

Vl 

w 

2 

SIM 

n 

m 

w 

in" 

35.46 

m 

'0 

» 
» 

'5 

1.05594 
85.07 

1,19154 
13525 

3.733  00 

M 
W 

65  56 
1.56847 
1.35315 

2,09711 

K) 

■46.53 

K) 

W) 

m 

m 

K1 

K) 

K1 

1.814.49 

n 

Kl 

10 
K) 

m 

4.60000 
6.150  85 

m 

7 

m 

101,21047 

n 

m 

10 

w 

542.09 

lO 

5.00 

s 

9 

324.15 

K) 

K)" 
W 
? 

5.00 

2.05041 

383.88 

W 
M 
8 
)5 
)5 
10 

5.483  00 

8,77200 

42855 

925 

31.730.72 

10 

10 

» 

1,02258 
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Ortanuatnn  n  Indmdual  Filing 


EmplO|fer/Client 


Do.. 


Royn  Sludtna  I  MeMe.  1747  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  NW.  #900  Washington.  DC  20006 

Do 

James  S  Rutwi.  RlemleW  Kaplan  t.  Becket  1140  19tti  Street.  NW  Washington.  OC  20036 

Ektai  RikM.  Shmmel  Hill  Bishop  i  Gniente.  PC  3700  North  24th  Stieet  Phoenii.  «  85016.. 

Lois  J  Rude.  50  F  Street.  NW.  #1080  Washington.  DC  2000! 

Roteft  A  RushuMt.  600  Pennsyhrania  Avenue.  SE.  #200  Washington.  DC  20003 

Robert  M  Russell.  2170  Piedmont  Rd..  NE  Atlanta.  GA  30324 

Wally  Rustad,  1800  (JassadHisetts  Ave .  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 „. 

J  T  Ruthertoid  t  Associates.  Inc.  1301  N  Cauithoiise  Rd.  #1802  Artington.  VA  22201 

Do 

Do 

John  G  Ryan,  655  15th  Street.  NW.  #410  Washington.  DC  20005 

RBC  Associates.  324  Fourth  Street.  NE  Washington.  DC  20002 

Do 

Do _ 

Do 

Do 

Do ~ 

Catherine  Sadell.  322  D  Street,  NE  Washington,  DC  20002 . 


James  0  Santmi.  1101  Kmg  Street,  #350  Alexandria,  VA  22314.. 

Do 

Do 

Enc  Sapii^tem,  1333  H  St ,  NW,  #400  Washington,  DC  20005 

Do 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 

Do.. 


Save  Our  Seainty.  1201  16th  St .  NW.  #222  Washington.  OC  20036 

Thomas  C  Saiwer,  1825  It  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20006 - - 

Dowia  Scampdi,  1016  16th  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

Thomas  )  Scanlon,  3248  Prospect  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20007 

Do 

Thomas  A  Schati,  1511  K  Street,  NW,  #643  Washintton,  DC  20002 

Schell  i  Co,  Inc,  168  dub  Course  Dnve  Hilton  Head,  SC  29928 

Do 

James  P  Schlicht,  655  15th  Street  NW  #410  Washington.  DC  20005 

Sandra  A  Schkier.  McMahon  and  Associates  1331  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  NW  Washington.  OC  20004.. 

Schmeltzet  Aptaker  &  Sheppard.  2600  Virginia  Ave..  NW.  #1000  Washington.  OC  20037 

Arthur  C  Schmtt,  3705  S  George  Mason  Onve,  Apt  301  So  Falls  Church,  VA  22041 

Heitert  K.  Schmit2,  1600  M  St.,  NW,  #702  Washington.  DC  20036 

John  Noehl  Schmiti,  4509  Cannes  Lane  OIney,  MO  20832 - 

Amy  J  Schute,  317  Third  SI,.  SE.  #22  Washington.  X  20003 

William  B  Schulti.  Suite  700  2000  P  St.  NW  Washington,  DC  20036., 


Schwabe  Williamson  i.  Wyatt,  2000  Pennsyhrania  Ave,  NW.  #8335  Washington.  OC  20006.. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Eliobeth  Nash  Schwart2.  1700  N  Mooic  St.,  #2120  Rositai,  VA  22209 

Carl  F  Schviensen.  415  2nd  St..  NE.  #300  Washington.  DC  20002 

law  Offices  ol  John  Sears,  818  Connecticul  Avenue.  NW  Washington.  DC  20006 

Debbie  Sease.  330  Pennwtvania  Avenue.  SE  Washington.  OC  20003 

M  Maili  Seklecki,  50  F  Street,  NW.  #1100  Washington,  DC  20001 - 

Stuart  D  Seitin,  1156  15th  Street,  NW,  #505  Waiington,  OC  20009 

Seven  Months  Session  lor  Congress,  4210  Spicewood  Road,  #202  Austin,  TX  78759 

John  Hunter  Sharp,  1129  20th  St,  NW,  #300  Washington,  DC  20036 

Daniel  E  Shaughnessy,  1911  North  Ft  Myer  Orwe,  #702  Artington.  VA  22209 

Shaw  Pittman  Potts  i.  Trowbridge,  2300  N  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20037 

Do 

Shea  &  Gardner.  1800  Massachusetts  Avenue.  NW  Washington.  OC  20036 

Zack  H  Shelley  Jr.  1331  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  NW  Washington.  DC  20004 

Shippers  National  Freight  Claim  Council,  Inc.  120  Mam  Street  Huntington.  NY  11743 

John  B  Shiaes.  1111  19th  Street,  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

Sierra  Oub,  730  Polk  Street  San  Francisco.  CA  94109 

William  A  Signer.  444  North  Capitol  St.  NW.  #711  Washington.  OC  20001 

Do 


Securities  Indushy  Assn 

Municipal  Finance  Industry  Assn 

John  Nuveen  t  Co.  Inc 

Research  Cnp  Technologies 

Central  Anawa  Project  Assn 

BN  Services,  Inc 

Independent  Insurance  Agents  of  America,  Inc., 

Ortun  Pest  Control 

Natioul  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Assn . 


American  Assn  of  Bioanalysts/lntl  Soc  of  Omical  Lab  Techs .. 

American  College  of  Radiokigy 

American  Optometnc  Assn 

Squibb  Corporation , 

Aim  Artioi  Railroad 

Bangor  S  Aroostook  RaHnad 

Chicago  i  North  Western  RaHniad 

Delaware  Otsego  System 

Genesee  t,  Winmmg  Industries.  Inc 

Regional  Railroads  of  America 

Rainbow  Lobby.  Inc 

American  Escrw  Assn „ 

National  Tour  Assn.  Inc — 

Truckee^arson  Imgaton  District .. 


CaMonva  Assn  of  Sanitation  Agencies 

Cure  Corp 

In-Situ.  Inc 

Las  Vifgenes  Municipal  Water  District 

Victor  Valley  Wastewater  Reclamation  Authority.. 
Western  Research  Institute 


National  Broadcasting  Co,  Inc 

National  Fed  of  Federal  Employees 

Chicago  Assn  ol  Commerce  &  Industry 

Fibras  Quimcas  S.A  S  Nylon  doe  Mexico,  S.A  (AMU).. 

Counal  for  Citizens  Against  Government  Waste _ 

Fuller  Co 

GATX  Corporation 

Squtt  Corporation 

Rodale  Press 

American  Honda  Motor  Co,  inc. _ 

Oxford  Group,  Limited 

ICI  Americas.  Inc ~ 


Recepts 


now 

23.153.00 


50.00 


1,000.00 
9.UO.0O 
6,750.00 

24,00000 

18,000.00 
750.00 

20,00000 
3,96600 
4.50000 

23,91300 
3.075.00 
3.000.00 


1.0(S.OO 
4,704.00 


1.S00.00 


1,000.00 

5,085.00 

464  00 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


Howard  J  Sihier.  1625  Eye  St,  NW,  #911  Washington,  DC  20006 

Marcia  Silverman,  1901  L  Street.  NW.  #320  Washington.  K  20O36 

William  Douglas  Smon,  c/o  Dow  Lohnes  &  Albertson  1255  23rd  Stieet,  NW  Washington.  DC  20037. 

Talmage  E  Smi*ins,  444  North  Caprtol  Street #801  Washington,  M  20001 

Albert  M,  Sims,  11006  Hampton  Rd.  Fairfax  Station,  VA  22039 — 

Skadden  Arps  Slate  Meagher  (  Flom,  1440  New  York  Avenue,  NW  Washington,  DC  20005 

Do - 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


Robert  A  Rapoza  Associates  (ForNational  Rural  Health  Assn) . 

Pubhc  Citinn.  Inc 

Investment  Co  Institute 

Physicians  Medical  Laboratories — 

Pubhc  Generating  Pool 

Stale  o(  Oregon.  City  of  Portland.  Oregon  Meira 

Boeing  Company 

National  Assn  ol  Wheal  Growers 

Embassy  of  the  Repubhc  of  South  Mnci 

Sierra  Oub .. 

American  Hospital  Assn — 

Coal  &  Slurry  Technokigy  Assn 


Natural  Gas  Supply  Assn 

Western  Great  Lakes  Maritime  Assn.. 

Holly  Farms  Corp 

Natnnal  Automobile  Dealers  Assn 

Marshall  t  Stevens,  Inc 

General  Electric  Co 


Edison  Electrc  Institute . 


Keele  Company  (ForAPG  Corp) 

Keefe  Company  (Fa:Corporate  Growth  Concepts) 

Keefe  Company  (ForOC  Enterprises) 

Keefe  Co  (ForFoodservices  t  Lodging  Institute) . 


Skwer  t  Loftus,  1224  17th  SI,  MW  Washmton,  DC  20036 

EKzabeth  M.  Smith.  815  16th  St..  NW.  #507  Washington,  DC  20006 

G  Wayne  Smith,  Potomac  Visions,  Ltd  1111  14th  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20005 

rm  Smith,  410  1st  St.,  SE  Washington,  M  20003 

John  W  Smith  T,  410  Fust  St.,  SE  Washinglon,  DC  20003 

Larry  S.  Snowhite.  1825  Eye  St,  NW,  #iai  Washington,  DC  20006 

Do 


Sooety  ii  Real  Estate  Appraisers,  Public  Affairs  Office  600  New  Hampshiie  Ave..  NW,  #1111  Washngton,  DC  20037.. 

Vincent  R.  Sombrotto,  l60  Indana  Ave,  NW  Washimton,  DC  20001 

Charles  R.  Sonnia.  Sonnier  t  Hebert  PO  Drawer  1040  Attnik.  l>  70511 

Southern  Forest  Pnihcts  Assn,  P.O.  Box  52468  New  Orieans,  LA  70152 

Space  Industries,  Inc,  711  West  Bay  Area  Bkid.,  #320  IWebster,  TX  775984001 

Frances  SpwyWelier,  801  PeniBjitwBa  Avenue.  St  Washington,  DC  20003 .^. 

Squire  Sanders  t  Denpsey,  1201  Pennalvinia  Ave.,  NW  PO  Box  407  Washnfton,  DC  20044 

Vivian  Escobar  Stack,  2010  Massactaeits  Avenue.  NW,  #500  Washington,  DC  20036,..- 

Mehm  R.  StaN.  1235  Jefferson  Davis  Hwy.,  #1410  Arlington,  VA  22202 -. 

Frank  M  Staszesky  it ,  10025  Soaec  View  Terrace  Vienna,  VA  22180 - 

William  N  Steele,  1700  North  Moore  St.,  R.  21  Rosslyn,  VA  22209 

Steele  8  Fonuciari.  2020  K  Street.  NW,  #850  Washington,  DC  20006 


Keele  Coniiany  {For:Greater  New  Yorti  Hospital  Assn) 

Keefe  Company  (For:Unnabary  t  Associates) 

Keefe  Company  (For:Management  Insights.  Inc) 

Keefe  Co  (For  MARC  Associates  (for  American  Soc  of  AnesthesdIagistS)).. 

Keefe  Co  (ForNational  Restaurant  Assn) 

Keele  Company  (For;New  York  Hospital) 

Keefe  Comjjany  (For:Pien»  Kennedy  &  Hearth) 

Keefe  Company  (ForRJR  Nabisco,  he) 

Keefe  Company  (ForTargeted  Management  Consultants) - — 

Keefe  Company  (FaUC  Consultants) 

Keefe  Comtiany  (For:Vrain) 

Consortium  of  Social  Science  Assns 

Ogiivy  &  Mather  Pubhc  Affairs 

Dofasco.  Inc - 

AFL-CK)  Maritime  Committee - 

Pertormance  Engmeenng,  Inc 

Amcore  Financial,  Inc 

Anheuser-Busch  Companies,  Inc _ 

Drexel  Buraham  Lambert,  Inc 

Dun  t.  Bradstreel 

General  Development  Corp „ 

Gowmment  of  Jamaica 

l*wt2  Furniture  Corp 

Mesa  Petroleum  Co 

Sara  Lee 

Western  Coal  Traffic  league —• 

Amalgamated  CMhim  i  Textile  Workers  UoiOi 

Zapata  Gull  Marine  (Sup 

American  Nuclear  Energy  Council _ 

American  Nudear  Energy  Council 

Massachusetts  Education  loan  Authority 

New  England  Educahon  loan  Authority 


20.00000 


Lxpenfetures 


215.40 


(01.10 
710.S0 


4,575.63 
4.647.29 
5.395.30 
5.208.05 
4,57563 
4,57562 

40.00 
2,537  65 
3,832.17 

38264 
2.338.16 


64.M 
34.43 


942.34 
9Jt9.00 


1Z.S0 


234.75 


45.95 


9.e4.N 


704  81 
1.018  42 
1.562-18 
3.30015 
1.320.00 
1.19172 
15.00000 
5.05182 
1,191.05 
1,000.00 


lt.7S0JI2 


1.156.00 


lU.ZSi.42 


600.00 
IJOOOO 


75122 
1084  76 
1.66390 
3,51583 

67594 


8,739  73 
15941 


in.oo 


114.256,42 


500.00 

50000 

2.50000 


(.000.00 


1.2SO.00 


300.00 


2,00000 

10,00000 

2,00000 

5,00000 

700.00 

500.00 


Nahonal  Assn  of  Letter  earners . 
Coushatta  Tribe  of  I 


Nabonal  Audubon  Sodely 

Cincinnah  Gas  8  Ekcbic  Co.  el  al 

Planned  Parenthood  Fed  of  America,  he.. 

Motorcycle  Indusby  Coondl.  Inc 

Bechtei  Group,  Inc 

Boeing  Convony 

K  Mart  Corp 


3J0S.00 

6,66900 

25,00000 

3.262.50 

1,031-25 


415.00 
2J(2.00 
5.709.30 


20.777.70 


S74.(i 


1.1(006 
7.72500 


M.42 


203.(7 


3.900.00 

252  3S 

10.00000 

12341 

324-57 


2J(2.00 


20,777.70 
14,101.00 


»J3 


27S.10S.00 


1.N2.20 
2.656.42 
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Emptoyef/Qieiil 


Receipts 


Expenditures 


Han  i  StMRStn  Ji ,  1000  tlNsai  BoHnanl.  ||I2600  fctmgton.  VA  22209.. 
SlKit  IMinieef.  PC.  1065  Nortti  115  St.  #100  Omaha.  NB  62154... 

Skpln  t  Wmsoi.  1130  CoMMCticut  Am.  NW  WasDmgton.  K  20036 

Do 


Do. 


IWivd  W  SMntn.  1800  IbssKtiusetts  Am  .  NW  WastMwttm.  DC  20036 

Deni  C  Staler.  1900  MissKlKisetts  Am.  NW  Waslwigton.  DC  20036 

Stmtai  E  sunn.  1331  Pmisytvami  Am  .  NW.  #550  Wasliingtaii,  DC  20004 . 

Do - 

Bctanl  B  Stoty.  304  East  Bnmsindi  Street  Sterlint  Parii.  VA  22170 


Do.. 
Do. 


RoMi  J  Stmi.  727  N  Wsliimtoii  Street  Ataunlna.  VA  22314 

Dontlw  E.  Studie.  1111  14tli  Street.  NW.  #900  WaslMwtoi.  K  20005.. 

Wn  N  Stwlraiit.  80  F  Street.  NW  Wasliio|ton.  DC  20001 

Ami  Si««».  555  13tti  St ,  N  W .  300  West  Washington,  DC  20004 

Hi  R.  Sakiiai.  2300  M  Street.  NW.  #130  WaslMigton.  DC  20037 

Jcfln*  Sunberi,  1016  16tti  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

Ma*  Snrtz.  1225  19th  Street.  NW.  #210  Washington.  K  20036 


Do.. 


SMiir  t  Wm.  (3M.  3000  K  Stmt.  NW.  #300  Washnitm.  K  20007.. 

Do — 

Do 


Hi- 
Do- 
Do 


TRW.  Inc 

Omaha  Tritie  ot  Netiraslia 

Cement  Importers  Assn .'. „ 

Coalitnn  to  Promote  Amencas  IraiJe „ 

Rule  ot  Law  Committee  „ _ 

National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Assn _ 

National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Assn 

Commodity  Exchange  Inc — 

New  York  Stock  Exchange.  Inc 

Multi  Management  Associates.  Inc  (For  American  Assn  of  Fast  Food  Soft  Serve  Pizza 
Operators). 

international  Militaiy  Glut  Executives  Assn 

Pennsylvania  Restaurant  Assn „„ _ _. 

United  Fresh  fruit  S  Vegetal*  Assn „ 

National  Apartment  Assn 

American  Fed  of  Government  Employees _ 

Interstate  Natural  Gas  Assn  of  America , 

Murphy  &  Demon,  ltd  (for  TRIDEC/Westinghouse) _. , 

National  Fed  of  Federal  Empkiyees , 

luggage  t  Leather  Goods  Manufacturers  of  America,  Inc. , 

Nakweai  Assn  of  America,  Inc , 

Non  Ferrous  Metals  Producers  Committee , 

All-Industry  Television  Station  Musk  Licensing  Comnilttee 

Business  Sofhvare  Assn 

Design  Protection  Coalition 

National  Assn  of  Putilic  Television  Stations 

National  Council  of  Community  Hospitals „. ...._ 

United  States  Trademark  Assn 

Warner  Communications 


1.707.00 


78,516.00 


90.00 
SO.0O 


Scan  R  ^mfrnt  122  C  St.  NW.  #380  Washington.  DC  20001.. 

EdWi  Szato.  42  West  Umn  Turnpike  Wtiarton,  NJ  07885 

I.  Midliel  Szaz.  7209  Monticefc  BM  Springfield,  VA  22150 


Do.. 


T«at  I  AssaoilB.  Ik.  1155  lath  Stmt.  NW.  #1108  Washngton.  U  20005... 
Do.. 
Do.. 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


M.  louse  Tate.  450  lb*  Avenue.  E..  #204  Vienna.  VA  22180 

Margaret  1  Taylor,  50  F  Street,  NW.  #1080  Washington.  DC  20001 

Sarin  E.  Taylor,  1600  M  St.  NW,  #702  Washington.  DC  20036 

Ebym  L  Tempel,  1016  16»i  St.  NW.  Washington.  DC  20036 

Tanpo  Entenrses.  he.  PO  Box  702160  Tulsa.  OK  74170  

Pail  M.  ladB.  1090  Venmil  Aw..  NW,  #1200  Washnfton.  K  20005 .. 


National  Family  Planning  t  Reproductive  Health  Assn.  Ik  .. 

American  Hungarian  Federation 

American  Hungarian  Federation 

Transyhranian  Work)  Federation 

Animal  Health  Institute 

Associatwn  of  American  Railroads 

MiM/Mars 

Marion  Latxxatories.  Inc 

Telephone  i  Data  Systems,  Ik _ 

Uniroyal  Chemical.  Inc „ 

US  Defense  Committee 

BN  Services.  Inc _ „ 

10  Americas 

National  Fed  of  Federal  Empkiyees 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Di.. 
0*.. 
Do.. 


Mm  P  Tenita.  IMH  Massadiusttts  Am  .  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

Totnn.  Ik,  40  Westnnster  St  Providence,  Rl  02903  

Thadiei  Prolfitt  S  Wood.  1500  K  Street,  NW  #200  Washington,  K  20005  . 
Do. 


Tendler  &  Biggins.  Chtd  (For  American  Licensed  Practical  Nurses  Assn),. 

Tendler  t  Biggins,  Chtd  (ForBascom,  Inc) 

Tendler  &  Biggins,  Chtd  (ForGeodesco) 

Tendler  &  Biggins,  Chtd  (For  Mears  international  Sales  Co) „ 

Tendler  i  Biggins,  Chtd  (ForRasche  Elektroniks) 

Tendler  t.  Biggins,  Chtd  (ForSolargistics  Corp) 

Natnnal  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Assn 


I  nanas,  Sute  400  2000  P  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

rtm  Wiam  Thins.  1404  26th  Street.  NW.  #1  Wxdimgton.  DC  20007 

W  Dams  TtaiBS,  1620  Ey»  St.  NW,  #700  Washington.  DC  20006 

Dau  S,  ItaiBSBi.  305  4tti  Street,  NE,  Washington,  DC  20002 

Lj>  Oltes  of  Fred  Thompson.  1919  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  NW.  #850  Washington,  DC  20006.. 
Do 


Rdiard  L  Thompan,  655  15th  Street,  NW,  #410  Washington,  DC  20OO5 

Samuel  C  Thompson  Ir ,  Schift  Hardm  t  Waite  1101  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW.  #600  Washington,  DC  20036., 
Thompson  k  Compaiy,  529  14th  St,  NW,  #425  Washington,  DC  20OO4 

Do 


Do- 
Bo .. 
Oo- 
Bo.. 
Do.. 
Do„ 
Do. 


1120  Vermont  AMnue,  NW,  #1000  Washmgton,  DC  20005.. 


Hw  t  Ray,  1920  N  St.  NW,  #700  Washington,  K  20036.. 


Do.. 


Ihompm  Mam  t  HMson,  1730  Ponsytana  Ave .  NW.  #1250  Washington.  DC  20006.. 

W*ce  final.  1800  Massxhusetts  Am.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

NebsiH  B  TaJd*.  421  Avotni  Way  Frederick,  MD  21701 

Total  PttolBBi.  IK.  999  18th  Street,  Suite  2201  Denwr,  CO  80202 

Jeflny  B  Tiaondl.  901  31st  StnK.  NW  Washngtm.  K  20007 

Do 

TraB*«a.  545  8th  Street.  SI.  #200  Washington,  OC  20003 

Trans  I  Goodi,  1100  15th  St.  NW,  #1200  Washington,  K  20005 „ 

Sfewn  A.  Trewno.  501  CipM  i:owt,  #100  Wa^angton,  DC  20002 , 

Ritot  C  Tn«».  Bar  893  Ne*  Cauai.  a  06840 

M I  Tanps.  Foley  Hoo|  t  EW  One  hst  OHn  Square  Boston.  HA  02109 

Di 


American  Resort  I,  Residential  Devekipment  Assn 

Massachusetts  Bankers  Assn 

Women  s  legal  Defense  Fund 

Ameror  Stale  o(  the  Art  Prosthete  Assn 

International  Paper  Co 

Sheet  Metal  i  Air  Conditioning  Contractors  National  Assn 

Central  States  SE  i  SW  Areas  Health  Weltate  i  Pension  Funds.. 

Westinghouse  Electric  Corp 

Squil*  Corporation 

Chicago  Board  Options  Exchange 

Theodoros  Anagnoslopoukis „ 

ALTEC  International 

Bear  Stearns  S  Co 

CareerCom  Corp 

Chicago  Research  S  Trading  Group,  Ltd 

Hinderliter  Industries,  Inc 

Mitsul)ishi  Electronics  America,  Ik 

Morse/Diesel 

Roberts  k  Holland 

Suzuki  ol  America  AutomotiM  Corp „ 

Trans  Work)  Airlines,  Inc _ _... 

Cok)  Finished  Steel  Bar  Institute 

Mutual  Fairness  Taxatnn  Assn 

Wheat  Gluten  Industry  Counal _„ 

American  Tie  Falxc  Assn 

National  Port  Producers  CouKil , 

Orkin  Pest  Control 

ComtHistion  Engineering,  Inc. 


Nalnnal  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  kssn .. 
Aircraft  Omers  t  Pitots  Assn 


Hill  &  Knowlton.  Inc  (For  American  Bankers  Assn) 

Hill  t  Knmvtton,  Inc  (For  Associatnn  for  the  Advancement  of  Human  Rights).. 

Hill  i  Knowtton  Inc  (for. Ryder  Systems  Inc) 

Hill  i  Knowtton.  Inc  (ForStroh  Brewery  Co) 


Di.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


1 1.  TaMc  1901 1  StrX.  NW  Wehmton,  OC  20036 „. 

US.  CanntlK  to  tto  Onais,  tn*  2,  Bon  91  Araat,  VA  24053 

US.  0*R9e  CaMMK.  450  ttapk  AMnue,  E ,  #204  Vienna,  VA  22180 

UaW  Flak  Fnnt  I  tkfrtatk  Assi.  727  N.  Washmton  St.  AkxaiAia.  VA  22314 

Uraann  Ptodnccn  ol  Anen.  c/o  Comitai  t  Burfaw  1201  Pennsytana  Am  ,  NW  PO  Bon  7566  Washngton,  K  20044 

Ma  ■,  UitaKM.  1250  Caiactnil  Am,  NW,  #600  Washmtoi,  K  20036 

BnMI  Vai  fitli,  1747  l^wytiiana  Am,  NW.  #1000  Washngtoi,  DC  20006 

Mort  a  Vor*.  c/o  Doa  lohnB  I  Atotsoi  1255  23rd  Street,  NW  Washington,  OC  20037 

Gooqi  F  toy.  1667  K  Si.  NW,  #650  WBtaiitan,  DC  20006 

Marti  Vadbco,  1901  Paasylana  Amnc,  mr  #200  Washington,  K  20006 

ttoia  LJpiBt  Beriord  Ifeftersai  t  Haid.  Chtd.  901  15th  Street,  NW.  SuMe  700  Washngton.  OC  20005 

Do, 


Do. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Di.. 


Coalition  to  Oppose  Energy  Taxes . 
Twenty-First  (lentury  Group 


Camhridge  Redevelopment  Authonty,. 

Humane  Soc  ol  the  U  S ,  et  al 

Iriquois  Gas  Transmission  Systems.,.. 

Northeast  Solvents  Recovery 

Sierra  OuP  of  Amer«a „ 

Ihermedics,  Inc 

U  lity  i  Compaiy 


GoMrnment  Research  Corp 

INTERARMS 

Dolasco,  Ik 

Armco,  Ik    

International  Mass  Retail  Asm . 

AtlantK  Richfiek)  Co 

Brown  t.  Root,  Inc. 

Central  Gulf „, 

Continental  Airlines .. 


21,003.71 

300.00 

1,000.00 


500.00 
500.00 
500.00 
997  50 

9,492  50 
1,075  00 


4,12500 

7,405.00 

1,290.00 

171.00 


90000 
1.750  00 
15,00000 


193,20 
4,650.00 


1,330.40 


12,00000 


4.02000 
6.40000 
1,500.00 


11,42800 
4.650.00 
259  56 
5,000.00 
18.750  00 
950  00 
14.000  00 
3,900  00 


12,000.00 
4,500.00 


31,250.00 


2,044.00 
54275 


149.00 


66,209.45 


1,815.00 

11,918.00 

904.00 


3,00000 


7,98028 
3,240.00 
42,38664 


General  Aviatnn  Manitachirers  Association . 
GenCorp 


1,200.00 
200  OO 

6,25000 
12500 


2.275.00 

6,54875 

50.00 


2,825.00 


12,34971 


98.00 


17487 
■'232.00 


1,030.00 
68971 


1,157.37 
40500 


1.063.32 
317.70 


2,352,06 
18899 

2,807  22 
764  21 
29427 

1,366,74 
544  53 


3,337.96 


250.50 
542.75 


44,410.49 


560.26 

1,303.17 

1663 


18.00 


7,980  28 

1614 

62,71350 


718.07 
885.44 
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Ofganizjtion  «  Individual  Filing 


Emptoyn/Qient 


Receipts         iipenditures 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Dt.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


Victora  E  Vidal,  1101  15tti  St,  NW.  #400  Washingtw,  DC  20005 

Volunleet  Trustees  o(  NolFa-Prodt  Hospitals,  1625  Eye  St..  NW,  #810  Washington,  DC  20006 

(knn  Hadley  Vom  tigen,  1125  15th  Street.  NW  Wastiinjton,  DC  20005 

Howard  W  Wahl,  3385  Jackson  Street  San  FfancisccCA  94118 

Robert  A.  Wait,  1710  Rtiode  Island  Ave.  #400  Wasliingtod,  DC  20036 

Frederick  P  Waite.  Davis.  Gfatiam  k  Stubbs  1200  19th  Street.  NW.  Suite  500  Wastimgton,  DC  20036.. 

Henry  L.  Wallher.  450  Maple  Avenue,  £,,  #204  Vienna,  VA  22180 

Stephen  E  Ward,  1919  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  NW,  #503  Washington,  DC  20006 

Barbara  F  Warden,  1710  Broadway  New  Vorii,  NY  10019 

Jenifer  Warlientliieii.  729  15th  Street.  NW  Washington,  DC  20005 -. 

WasJiington  Gas  Ught  Co,  1100  H  St,  NW  Washington,  DC  20080 

Ronak)  D  Waterman,  202  E  Street,  NE  Washington.  DC  20002 

Do 

Lucy  R  Watkins,  236  Massachusetts  Ave ,  NE,  #504  Washington,  K  20002 

Jay  Watson,  1400  Eye  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20005 

Carolyn  Herr  Watts,  1800  Massachusetts  Ave ,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

Paul  Weckstein,  236  Massachusetts  Ave..  NE,  #504  Washington,  DC  20002 -. 

Theodore  F,  Weihe,  1800  Massachusetts  Avenue,  NW  3rd  fkxit  Washington,  DC  20036 -. 

Weil  Golshal  t.  Manges,  1615  L  Street,  NW,  #700  Washirwton,  DC  20O36 

Daniel  Weiss.  330  Pennsyhrama  Avenue,  SE  Washington,  DC  20003 — 

Stanley  A.  Weiss,  601  Pennsyhrania  Ave ,  NW,  #7M  WashinBton,  DC  20004-2602 _ 

Suzanne  Weiss.  1129  20th  Street,  NW.  #400  Washington,  K)  20036 

L  H  Wells,  Suite  200  1025  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

Wendoff  8  Associates,  Inc.  53  D  Street,  SE  Washington,  DC  20003 

West  Mexico  Vegetable  Distributors  Assn,  PO  Box  848  Notales,  AZ  85621 

J  C  West,  PC,  1511  K  Street,  NW.  #1100  Washington.  DC  20005 

Western  Coal  Tratfk:  League,  1224  17th  St.,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

Wexler  Reynokls  Harrison  &  Schule,  Inc.  1317  F  Street.  NW,  #600  Washington.  DC  20004 

Do 


Investment  Company  Institute 

John  F  Kennedy  Center  lor  the  Pertorming  Arts.. 

Mars.  Inc 

Martin  Marietta  Corp 

McDonnell  Douglas  Cocp _ 

NYNEX  Corp 

Rayburn  Country  Electric  Coopetatwe.  Inc _. 

STV  Engineers 

Travelers  Corporation 

TRW.  Inc 

UNC,  Inc.. 


National  Counal  of  Savings  InstitutioiB... 


Mortgage  Bankers  Assn  of  Amenca 

Bechtel  Group.  Inc „ 

General  Foods  Corportion 

American  Wire  Producers  Assn 

US  Defense  Committee 

Mid-Continent  Oil  i  Gas  Assn 

International  Ladies'  Garment  Workers  Union .. 
Associated  BuiMers  &  Contractors,  Inc 


Milwaukee  County-Intergovernmental  Relations 

Wisconsin  Counties  Assn 

Center  lor  Law  and  Education,  Inc 

WiWerness  Society 

National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Asso 

Center  lor  law  and  Education,  Inc 

U.S.  Overseas  Cooperative  Devetopment  Committee.. 

Marine  Shale  Processors,  Inc 

Siena  Club 

Business  Executives  for  National  Secunty 

American  Assn  of  Homes  for  the  Agmg 

Shell  Oil  Co 

Central  t  Sooth  West  Services.  Inc 


City  of  Detroit.. 


Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do  .. 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do.. 
Do... 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do  . 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do  . 


Curtis  E  Whalen,  555  13th  Street,  NW,  Suite  430W  Washington,  DC  20024 

John  C  White,  White  Consulting  Group,  Suite  380  2000  M  Street,  NW  Washington.  DC  20036.. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Sam  White.  412  First  St .  SE.  #100  Washtnrton.  DC  20003 

William  R  White.  Kaplan.  Russin  t,  Vecchi  1215  17th  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

Do 

Wickham  &  Associates.  2300  N  St ,  NW,  #600  Washington,  DC  20037 

Do 

Harry  G  Wiles  II,  1023  15th  St..  NW.  4th  fl  Washington.  DC  20005 

Wiley  Rein  i  Fielding.  1776  K  St,  NW,  12th  R  WasNngton,  DC  20006 

Do 

Do 

Dean  M  Wilkinson,  1436  U  Street,  NW  Washington,  K  20009. 


Wilkinson  Barker  Knauer  i  Quinn.  1735  New  Yorii  Ave .  NW  Washington.  DC  20006 ., 
Do.. 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


Aetna  Life  I  Casually 

Allied-Signal.  Inc _.... 

American  Airlines,  Inc 

American  Institute  for  Foreign  Study  Scholarship  Foundaten.. 

American  International  Manufacturing  Corp 

Americans  For  Safe  i  Competitme  Trucking 

ARCO 

Bank  Capital  Markets  Assn „ 

Blue  Cross  S  Blue  ShieM  Assn 

Communications  Satellite  Corp 

Consortium  of  State  Mantime  Schools 

Coopers  h  Lybrand - 

Ethigen  Corp _ _.... 

foothills  Pipe  Lines  (Yukon)  lid „ 

General  Motors  Corp _ 

Gulf  South  EnBineers.  Inc 

Health  Policy  Agenda  for  the  American  People 

Hughes  Airaatt  Company 

Manhattan  Buiklmg  Companies,  Inc _ 

Massachusetts  Maritime  Academy _ 

Monarch  Capitol  Corp 

Motion  Picture  Assn  ol  America,  Inc 

Mullen  Advertising 

MCI  Communicalions  Corp . 

National  Gypsum  Co 

New  England  Electric  System 

Nova,  An  Alberta  Corp 

Novacor  Chemicals,  Ltd 

Oceanic  Institute 


19.S0S7S 


U.60S.00 

11.885.00 
2.41500 


2.23925 
1.40500 
12.79000 
1.00000 
3.00000 
6.7S0.00 


2.026.61 

"3,iio6'.w 


8J94.96 
2.SWI.00 


12.73S.00 
6.7S0.00 


30S.00 


2.812.00 
2.S00.00 
6,925.60 


500.00 
5.172.00 


12,53216 
7.50000 


inoo 

4,550.00 


5,574.99 
■ '7M.ii0 

"i'M'i» 


2.073.45 


1.91700 
2.302.65 


Paul  Weiss  Ritkind  Wharton  i  Garrison 

Radio  Assn  Defending  Airwave  Rights.  Inc.... 

Regional  Planning  Commission 

Schaeler  4  Associates 

Spanish  International  Communications  Coni.. 

Training  Media  Distributors  Assn 

Viacom  International,  Inc , 

Woods  Hold  Oceanogtaphic  Institubon 

Transco  Enern  Company 

Camp  Barsh  Bates  i  Tate 

Chicago  Mercantile  Exchange 

Coastal  Corp 

Comtran,  Ltd 

Louis  Dreyfus  Corp „ 

Tobacco  Institute 

Friends  of  the  Showhorse.. 


Caribbean  Trade  and  Apparel  Coahtion  (C-TAC).. 

Edison  Electric  Institute 

Reliance  Group  Holdings,  Inc 

Reliance  Group  Holdings,  Inc  t  Affiliates,  et  al. . 

Wine  \  Spirits  IMiolesalers  of  America.  Inc 

Chaparral  Steel  Co 

Georgetown  Industries — 

Raritan  River  Steel  Co _.. 

Greenpeace  USA. 


Harding  deC  Williams,  1101  15lh  Street,  NW,  #400  Washmgton.  DC  20005 

Lawrenc*  F  Williams,  330  Pennsyhrania  Avenue,  SE  Washington,  DC  20003 

Margie  R  Williams,  415  2nd  St,  NE,  #300  Washington,  DC  20002 

Merrill  WHIiams.  3701  Connecticut  Ave,  NW,  #802  Washington,  DC  20008 

Williams  f,  iueen.  PC,  1101  Connecticut  Ave.  NW.  #500  Washington.  DC  20036.. 
Do 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


Bonneville  International  Corp 

Central  States  Health  {  Lite  Co  of  Omaha.. 

Empire  Blue  Cross  i  Bkie  Shield 

Fleet/Norstar  Financial  Group 

Hobbs  Straus  Dean  I  WiUer 

Manville  Corporation 

J  C  Penney  Co.  Inc 

Secunty  Pacific  National  Bank — 

Solano  Water  Authority , 

SPC  Securities  Services  Cotp . 


National  Counal  of  Savings  InstitutioiB... 

Sierra  Club 

National  Assn  ol  Wheat  Growers 

National  Credit  Improvement  Group 

American  Home  Products 

American  Real  Estate  Committee 

Association  of  Family  Farmers.. 


AssoaaUm  of  Progressne  Rental  Organuatims.. 

Robert  M  Bass  Group 

Century  21  Real  Estate  Corp _ 

College  Construction  Loan  bisiiranx  Assn ~ 


342.15 


1,000.00 
6,500.00 
4,166.00 
12.500.00 


9.900.00 


1.935.00 
14,112.50 


n.oo 


692  40 

1,90100 

68.550  00 

10,000.00 

11.000  00 


194.37 

12.78900 

457.00 


110.61 


1.966.53 
3,865.00 
3,265.00 


100.00 
153J5 


2.000.00 
10.137.62 
7,500.W 


9.00 
31.05 


4.95 


7.00 
4.95 
17.00 


15i7 


9.90 
43.95 


502 
41.95 


14.8S 
14.(5 


4J63.94 


96.01 


30,000.00 
54.00000 

3,140  00 
25.000.00 


527J2 
643.76 


1,462.50 


43  80 


3,227  34 
4355 
13093 


161.63 

1.88843 

2500 
45165 


21.57 

"ola 
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Organuatnn  or  Indmdual  Filing 

tmptorer/Client 

Receipts 

Expenditures 

(k 

CIGNA  Corporation             

225.00 

21.57 

fW                                                                                                                             „ 

EnvrronriKfltal  Processing.  Inc ™....._. 

to ^ " 

iw                                                                                                  

Estee  Lauder  Inc „„ 

21.57 

Oi                                                                                 

Financial  Security  Assurance 

te 

First  Boston  Corp                                      ..                

1,617.50 

15103 

k 

t» — 

k — 

Oi ~- 

Ot — 

0* 

Pi                                                                                              

Goldnne  FSB       

GAMMA  Corp                                              

1,590.00 
400.00 

161.10 

Higher  Education  Assistance  Foundation      

4172 

Kelly  TSppleman  Hart  t  Hallnun        „ 

Keystone  Prowdent  Lite  Insurance  Co 

Mustang  Fuel  Corporation                     „ 

225.00 

21.57 

Natioriar  Assn  ot  Retiabilitation  Agencies „ 

ID                                            _  .      

National  Board  lor  Professional  Teaching  Standards 

675.00 
812.50 

61.86 

Dl 

Bi                                          _.  

Norfolk  Southern  Corp                            

73.36 

Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America 

Bl                                                                                         

200.00 
1,125.00 

21.57 

b 

h 

Dl 

k — 

k 

Dl                                                                                                           .    

Recordmg  Industry  Assn  of  America,  loc 

104.99 

Soutliiiest  Airlines  _ 

Southwestern  Bell  Corp        

Student  Loan  Marlieting  Assn 

'        iiioM 

22500 

1,35000 

22500 

1008 

2157 

Texas  Air  Corj _ 

12658 
21.57 

Turner  Broadcasting  System  Inc 

7336 

Ds              „ 

US  Telephone  Assn „ „ 

Universal  Foods.  Inc 

112.50 

10.08 

Do                                                                        

Do                                                                                                                         

USAA  Financial  Service  Co 

tfi  r>i  It  rjMiw  Thn  1  <iiim  rirtct  mi  Tiit  it  tnr  wriwiitiw  tif 

ASEAN  Federation  of  Textile  Industries  (AfTEX) 

Companhia  Siderurgica  Paolista  (COSIPA) 

Do                                                                            _ 

Comptroller  of  the  State  of  New  York 

IK                                 .    „. 

Oi_ 

Japan  Iron  t  Steel  Exporters'  Assn 

LEGISUTE 

National  Assn  ot  Independent  Fee  Appraisers „ 

206.25 

■^ 

State  ot  Oregon  Treasurer  s  Office             „ 

Washington  Pubic  Power  Supply  System 

7,031.25 

IK     _ „ 

Da                                                   

Yamaha  Motor  Co  Ltd  et  al   

3,44750 

32.16 

Mmi  QiHer  i  Prtarnt  2445  M  Street.  HW  Wjdnngtor,  DC  ?0O37 1420 „ 

Ob*  T  KHsoi.  1250  1  Street,  NW.  #400  WasHmilon,  DC  20005 

H.  Grtm  DSson  c/o  Doo  Lolws  t  Mbertson  1255  23n)  Street  NW  Wastwigton  DC  20037 

Handgun  Control  Inc                     

080 

National  Tire  Dealers  t  Retreaders  Assn 

418.00 

7.00 

Dofasco  Inc                                  

icWJ.  Wta«.'8l5  16lliSt.  NW.  #M;Wastimgtor.  DC200d6 ° 

Amalgamated  Ckithmg  S  Textile  Workers  Unioii 

OnkyoCorp 

National  Fed  of  Federal  Employees           __ 

4,097.50 

61.25 

7,593.74 

16.25 

Ibm  WMw.  1016  16lh  Street.  NW  WBlimgton.  OC  20036 

Mskn  (  Strann  2550  M  St    NW  #500  Wjsl«iijtoii  DC  20037      

American  Appraisal  Assaiates  Inc 

Ot                  

Dl                               _           

City  ot  Tucson                         

Dl 

Council  of  Forest  Industries  of  British  Columtiia 

CNA  Financial  Corp                                

8i._ _ 

Dl                       

Lease  Management  Corp                           

0*    

National  Counal  ot  Health  Facilities  Finance  Auttwities 

Do 

Staley  Continental  Inc „ 

4.25 

Syntex  Laboratories  Inc     „ 

On«]  »  "PVt  ?t)nn  "  V—i  ""  #«""  «i»*i>gt™i  nr  ynv. 

RMHad  S.  Wittw  4618  Holy  ROse  RoaO  l)odiv*  *l0  20853 „ 

SB.  UtiUi  ad  tesocates.  Inc.  lloi  Walnut  St .  #1000  PlnladelplM.  P*  19102 

k 

ChiWren  s  Hospital  of  Pittsburgh „ 

Hahnemann  Unwersity   „ 

Medical  College  of  Pennsytvania 

Mercy  Catholic  Medical  Center 

54.000.00 

22.50000 

28.50000 

12.00000 
9.000  00 
15.000  00 
67.50000 

455.69 

1,050.85 

k 

k    

4'7768 

b.                 

NatKvul  Assn  ot  Chikjren's  Hospitals  S  Related  Institutions 

664  83 

Dl „ 

National  League  of  Nursing 

Spring  Garden  College  

577  91 

k 

322  41 

k - 

St  cSristopliers  Hapital  tor  Qiildreii 

46636 

k 

St  Francis  Medical  Center            „ 

Do 

30,00000 

564.45 

Timys  J  IMI  5810  Winefl  Rud  Betlcsdi  MD  20817         

Rendon  Cornpany  (For  Government  of  Aruba) „ 

M  L  Wood.  2121  Sai  Ixnto  St  PO  Bo  660164  DaHs.  TX  75266 

Central  i  South  West  Corp 

Miller  Brewmj  Co                     „ 

Qmr  f  tKoodwrt  Jr.  1825  In  St .  NW.  #400  Wastimfton.  DC  20006 

am  mnoB.  12942  (M  Lam  Ptee  Hemdon.  VA  22071 __ _ _ _ 

Gaol  Ua  Wfmt.  1000  CoMKliail  )m   NW  #1002  Waslnnjton  DC  20006 _ 

Wildlife  Legislative  Fund  of  America    

6.369.90 

12.51611 
9,57000 
5,54584 
2.312  50 
2.81600 

IM  r«Di.  8120  FeMn  SI  Slwt  Sfrm,  MD  20910 _ 

Bdort  I  Ym.  901  Est  CaM  Street,  If  Second  Floor  Wnhngton  DC  20003 

Americans  United  tor  Separation  of  Church  and  State 

53  70 

American  Assn  for  Counseling  &  Devekipment 

Ca^l  Yomz,  1625  L  StroetTilW  WEkmton.  DC  20036 

American  Fed  ot  State  County  i  Municipal  Employees 

113  78 

Rteti  Lym  roamaB.  122  C  Street,  NW.  #875  Wjshnjton.  K  20001 2109 „ 

JiMi  anocz.  1840  Wtan  9aieart  Artneton.  VA  22201 

National  Housing  Law  Protect             '  .  .  .'...'. 

National  Milk  Producers  Federation 

Manchester  Group  Ltd         _ „ 

NHTiT^ntn  1140  IW  St   NW  f600W»ta«tnn  DC  20036 

Od _ 

New  Hannshire  Yankee    „ 

500.00 

Romulus  Engineering 

The  Sena 
expiration 
called  to  oi 
tempore  [M 


The  Chai 
ard  C.  Halv( 
lowing  pray 

Let  us  pra 

The  law  c 
verting  the 
Lord  is  sun 
The  statute; 
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(.Legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  January  3,  1989) 


The  Senate  met  at  1:30  p.m.,  on  the  ence  report  will  occur  at  or  about  3:45 

expiration    of    the    recess,    and    was  p.m. 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro  .^.^^^^.i^ 

tempore  [Mr.  Byrd].  RESERVATION  OF  LEADER  TIME 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  leader  time 
and  I  reserve  the  leader  time  for  the 
distinguished  Republican  leader  as 
well. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  the  time  of  both 
leaders  will  be  reserved. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson,  D.D.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let  us  pray: 

The  law  of  the  Lord  is  perfect,  con- 
verting the  sout  the  testimony  of  the 
Lord  is  sure,  making  wise  the  simple. 
The  statutes  of  the  Lord  are  right,  re- 
joicing the  heart:  the  commandment  of 
the  Lord  is  pure,  enlightening  the 
eyes.— Psalm  19:7-8. 

Almighty  God,  all  wise,  all  powerful, 
infinite  and  eternal,  perfect  in  truth 
and  justice,  we  thank  Thee  for  this 
profound  provision  for  our  total  well- 
being  which  the  psalmist  declares.  We 
thank  Thee  for  Thy  truth  which  re- 
stores the  soul,  makes  wise  the  simple, 
rejoices  the  heart,  and  enlightens  the 
eyes. 

As  biblical  truth  was  pervasive  in  co- 
lonial days  and  the  foundation  for  the 
ideas  which  gave  birth  to  a  political 
system  unknown  and  unprecedented 
and  a  nation  unique  in  its  commitment 
to  people  freedom  and  sovereignty; 
renew  in  us  Interest  in  the  Bible  and 
sensitize  us  to  the  peril  of  its  neglect. 

For  Thy  glory  and  the  health  of  our 
Republic.  Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  proceedings  be  approved  to 
date. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  temt)ore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SCHEDULE 


Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  fol- 
lowing the  time  for  the  two  leaders 
there  will  be  a  period  for  morning 
business  not  to  extend  beyond  2:30 
p.m.  with  Senators  permitted  to  speak 
therein  for  up  to  5  minutes  each. 

Under  the  consent  agreement  the 
Senate  will  then  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  conference  report  on 
the  budget  resolution,  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  106.  That  is  at  2:30 
p.m.  A  30-minute  vote  on  the  confer- 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  morning  business? 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  is  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Jeffords  per- 
taining to  the  introduction  of  S.  1035 
are  located  in  today's  Recori)  under 
"Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions.") 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  All  right.  I  yield 
my  remaining  time  to  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
senior  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Leahy]  is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
6  minutes. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Leahy  pertain- 
ing to  the  introduction  of  S.  1035  are 
located  in  today's  Record  under 
"Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions.") 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Leahy,  Mr. 
Heflin,  Mr.  McConnell,  and  Mr. 
Conrad  pertaining  to  the  introduction 
of  S.  1036  are  located  in  today's 
Record  under  "Statements  on  Intro- 
duced Bills  and  Joint  Resolutions.") 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  CONRAD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Conrad  per- 
taining to  the  introduction  of  S.  1041 
are  located  in  today's  Record  under 
"Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions.") 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
senior  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Reid]  is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  5 
minutes. 


WETLANDS 


Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President,  recently  I 
joined  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  in  introducing  legislation  to 
preserve  our  continent's  wetlands. 

The  North  American  Wetlands  con- 
servation Act  is  a  sign  that  the  tide 


has  turned.  The  tide  of  water  supply- 
ing our  Nation's  wetlands  is  receding. 
The  water  that  does  make  it  to  the 
wetlands  is  often  contaminated. 

At  issue  is  not  merely  a  series  of 
marshes  and  random  watering  holes. 
The  wetlands  represent  an  ecosystem 
that  is  essential  for  preservation  of 
wildlife  species  and  natural  habitats. 

As  a  member  of  the  Environment 
and  Public  Works  Committee,  and  as 
an  individual  greatly  concerned  with 
the  dwindling  natural  resources  in  our 
country,  I  plan  to  do  what  I  can  to 
push  for  passage  of  the  proposed  legis- 
lation. 

The  bill  embodies  President  Bush's 
commitment  to  his  proclaimed  "no  net 
loss"  policy  for  our  Nation's  wetlands. 

The  legislation  will  ensure  preserva- 
tion of  our  wetlands,  and  will  provide 
the  means  to  build  up  those  wetlands 
which  have  drastically  deteriorated  in 
both  size  and  water  quality. 

The  wetlands  have  terrific  signifi- 
cance. They  provide  nutrition  for  mi- 
gratory birds.  Scores  of  plant  and 
animal  species  are  sustained  by  the  di- 
versity of  natural  riches  in  the  wet- 
lands. 

The  wetlands  provide  essential  food 
for  today's  wildlife  population,  and 
they  prepare  the  way  for  future  gen- 
erations by  providing  spawning 
grounds  for  all  kinds  of  fish  and  wild- 
life. 

The  wetlands  are  places  where  life  is 
created  and  then  sustained.  But  things 
have  changed.  The  wetlands  are  now 
more  and  more  likely  to  be  places  of 
death  rather  than  life. 

People  are  warned  from  eating  fish 
or  ducks  from  the  wetlands,  and  water 
pollutants  have  killed  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  birds  and  fish. 

In  the  wetlands  of  Nevada's  Stillwa- 
ter Wildlife  Management  Area,  ducks 
were  found  to  contain  mercury  levels 
as  high  as  55  times  above  U.S.  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  legal  action 
guidelines. 

Much  of  what  little  water  the  Still- 
water wetlands  now  get  comes  from 
poisonous  irrigation  drainoff.  Wet- 
lands water  sources  have  been  diverted 
to  support  agriculture.  By  the  time 
this  water  reaches  the  wetlands,  its  es- 
sential nutrients  have  been  soaked  up 
through  the  irrigation  process.  Much 
of  this  water  is  polluted.  As  the  size  of 
the  wetlands  diminishes,  the  pollut- 
ants in  the  water  are  forced  into 
higher  concentrations. 

These  areas  are  at  a  crossroads. 
Either  we  help  preserve  and  restore 
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the  wetlands,  or  we  turn  our  backs, 
and  they  will  simply  dry  up. 

The  demise  of  the  wetlands  is  tragic. 
Just  recently,  a  bald  eagle  was  found 
dead  by  one  of  Nevada's  wetland  wa- 
terbeds. 

The  eagle— a  symbol  of  our  country's 
greatness— was  struck  down  by  pollut- 
ed waters  of  the  wetlands.  This  is  not 
something  that  our  country  can  be 
proud  of.  It  is  not  something  we  can 
ignore,  either. 

The  proposed  North  American  Wet- 
lands Conservation  Act  calls  for  coop- 
erative relationships  with  our  neigh- 
bors, Canada  and  Mexico,  to  restore 
our  wetlands  habitat. 

The  bill  includes  provisions  for 
public-private  partnerships  that  will 
enlist  the  support  and  involvement  of 
nongovernment  organizations  in  our 
efforts  to  preserve  the  precious  wet- 
lands. This  is  not  a  legislative  initia- 
tive to  be  put  on  the  back  burner  and 
shuffled  from  one  session  to  the  next. 
Because  time  is  running  out. 

It  is  estimated  that  215  million  acres 
of  wetlands  existed  in  the  United 
States.  Only  99  million  acres  of  wet- 
lands remain— less  than  half  of  what 
originally  graced  our  country. 

And  who  knows  how  much  longer  we 
will  have  that  99  million  acres.  Each 
year,  we  will  lose  a  projected  300,000 
to  450,000  acres  of  wetlands. 

A  few  months  ago.  a  Reno,  NV, 
newspaper  contained  an  account  of  en- 
dangered species,  including  the  bald 
eagles  of  Stillwater— the  eagles  that 
are  threatened  by  the  wetlands'  loss 
and  contamination.  The  article  quoted 
conservationist  John  Muir,  who  said, 
"When  one  tugs  at  a  single  thing  in 
nature,  he  finds  it  attached  to  the 
world." 

And  so,  as  I  said  earlier,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, wetlands  are  not  mere  watering 
holes  or  random  waterfowl  resting 
places.  They  are  a  source  of  life  and  a 
critical  part  of  our  environment.  Once 
gone,  they  cannot  be  replaced. 

But  they  are  not  gone  yet,  and  we 
now  have  a  chance  to  restore  them. 

I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  join 
with  me  and  others  who  support  the 
Wetlands  Conservation  Act.  The  well- 
being  of  the  wetlands  cannot  be  di- 
vorced from  the  well-being  of  our  envi- 
ronment and  our  Nation. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Delaware  is 
recognized. 
Mr.  ROTH.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Roth  pertain- 
ing to  the  introduction  of  S.  1038  are 
located     in     today's    Record     under 
"Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions.") 
Mr.  WII£ON  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Junior  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Wilsoh]    is    recognized    for    not    to 

exceed  5  minutes. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Wilson  per- 
taining to  the  introduction  of  S.  1040 


are  located  in  today's  Record  under 
"Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions.") 

Mr.  SYMMS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
junior  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Symms]  is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
5  minutes. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Symms  pertain- 
ing to  the  introduction  of  S.  1045  are 
located  in  today's  Record  under 
"Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions.") 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
senior  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
DeConcini]  Is  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  DeConcini  per- 
taining to  the  introduction  of  S.  1039 
are  located  in  today's  Record  under 
"Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions.") 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
absence  of  a  quorum  has  been  suggest- 
ed. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
REPUBLICAN  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Republican  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  is  my 
leader  time  reserved  from  this  morn- 
ing? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
leader  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Dole  and  Mrs. 
Kassebaum  pertaining  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  S.  1044  are  located  in  today's 
Record  under  "Statements  on  Intro- 
duced Bills  and  Joint  Resolutions.") 


THE  SENIOR  COMPANION  PRO- 
GRAM CELEBRATES  ITS  15TH 
ANNIVERSARY 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  15  years 
ago.  Congress  authorized  the  Senior 
Companion  Program  as  one  of  the 
title  II  older  American  volunteer  pro- 
grams under  the  Domestic  Volunteer 
Service  Act  of  1973.  The  Senior  Com- 
panion Program  is  one  of  six  volunteer 
programs  administered  by  ACTION, 
an  independent  agency  which  coordi- 
nates and  encourages  volunteerism  in 
the  United  States. 

ACTION  was  established  in  1971  to 
administer  a  number  of  existing  volun- 
teer programs.  In  1973,  the  President 
asked  Congress  to  expand  the  role  of 
low-income  older  volunteers  in  provid- 
ing supportive  services  to  vulnerable. 


frail  elderly  individuals.  Congress  re- 
sponded with  the  Domestic  Volunteer 
Service  Act  of  1973.  This  act  gave  stat- 
utory authority  to  action  and  author- 
ized several  new  volunteer  programs. 
One  of  these  new  programs  was  the 
Senior  Companion  Program. 

The  Senior  Companion  Program  as- 
sists low-income  individuals  over  the 
age  of  60  by  giving  them  opportunities 
to  serve  their  communities  in  ex- 
change for  a  stipend.  A  law  passed 
during  the  99th  Congress  made  it  pos- 
sible for  non-low-income  senior  citi- 
zens to  participate  in  the  Senior  Com- 
panion Program  as  well.  These  volun- 
teers offer  their  services  without  re- 
ceiving a  stipend  in  exchange.  Senior 
companions  offer  invaluable  person-to- 
person  services  to  adults  with  excep- 
tional needs  and  developmental  dis- 
abilities. Also,  as  their  name  implies, 
senior  companions  provide  valuable 
companionship  to  homebound  elderly 
individuals  who  may  otherwise  have 
few  opportunities  for  socialization. 

By  August  1,  1974,  18  senior  compan- 
ion projects  were  funded.  Senior  vol- 
unteers were  assigned  to  rural,  urban 
and  suburban  communities  across  the 
country.  By  February  1975,  there  were 
over  1,000  senior  companion  volun- 
teers serving  in  programs  which 
ranged  in  size  from  40  to  120  volun- 
teers. Over  60  percent  of  these  senior 
companions  were  assigned  to  private 
homes.  In  1988,  the  Senior  Companion 
Program  consisted  of  7,442  elderly  vol- 
unteers in  144  individual  programs. 

On  July  20,  the  Senior  Companion 
Program  at  Fort  Hays  State  Universi- 
ty in  Hays,  KS,  will  celebrate  its  15th 
anniversary  as  one  of  the  original  pro- 
grams of  its  kind.  The  Fort  Hays 
Senior  Companion  Program  is  unique 
in  that  it  is  the  only  one  to  be  spon- 
sored by  an  institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation. I  commend  the  senior  compan- 
ion programs  of  Port  Hays  and  across 
the  Nation  for  their  outstanding  ef- 
forts to  provide  much-needed  assist- 
ance to  homebound,  chronically  dis- 
abled and  institutionalized  senior  citi- 
zens. 

The  Senior  Companion  Program  at 
Fort  Hays  State  University  provides 
services  to  more  than  400  elderly  resi- 
dents of  Ellis.  Rook.  Rush,  Trego,  and 
Russell  Counties.  The  Fort  Hays  pro- 
gram is  staffed  by  over  100  low-income 
volunteers,  all  of  whom  work  hard  to 
ensure  the  continued  success  of  the 
program.  On  July  20,  these  100-plus 
volunteers  will  be  honored  at  a  recog- 
nition banquet.  Bessie  Nestler,  a  spe- 
cial honoree  from  my  hometown  of 
Russell,  will  be  recognized  for  her 
dedicated  service  to  the  Senior  Com- 
panion Program  since  its  beginning  in 

1974.  Senior  companions  ai  Fort  Hays 
and  throughout  the  Nation  deserve  to 

be    honored    for   their   extraordinary 

commitment    to    helping    meet    the 

needs  of  older  Americans. 
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CHARLES  S.  SCOTT.  SR.:  A 
CHAMPION  OF  CIVIL  RIGHTS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  a  man 
who  made  significant  contributions  in 
the  area  of  civil  rights,  Charles  S. 
Scott,  Sr.,  died  at  the  age  of  67  on 
March  3  in  his  hometown  of  Topeka, 
KS.  Charles  Scott  was  indeed  a  cham- 
pion of  civil  rights.  His  name  will  per- 
haps be  most  widely  recognized  in  con- 
nection with  the  landmark  case  of 
Brown  versus  Topeka  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, in  which  the  Supreme  Court 
ruled  in  1954  that  racial  segregation  in 
public  schools  is  unconstitutional. 
Charles  Scott  and  his  late  brother, 
John  J.  Scott,  both  argued  this  lawsuit 
in  Federal  District  Court  in  Topeka. 
Charles  Scott  spoke  before  the  Su- 
preme Court  during  its  deliberations 
on  the  case. 

Charles  and  John  Scott  were  mem- 
bers of  a  family  widely  known  and 
honored  for  its  outstanding  achieve- 
ments in  battling  discrimination.  Legal 
action  which  led  to  the  desegregation 
of  South  Park  High  School  in  Mer- 
riam,  KS  was  initiated  by  Charles  and 
his  father,  Elisha  Scott,  Sr.  The  law 
firm  of  Charles  Scott,  his  father  and 
his  two  brothers  represented  the  Con- 
gress of  Racial  Equality  during  the 
civil  rights  movement  of  the  1960's. 
Charles  Scott  and  his  brother  helped 
open  the  doors  of  theaters,  restau- 
rants, and  swimming  pools  to  black 
residents  of  Kansas  by  representing 
public  interests  in  the  prosecution  of 
several  lawsuits. 

Charles  Scott  once  again  displayed 
his  passion  for  securing  justice  when 
he  represented  civil  rights  workers  in 
Mississippi.  Back  home  in  Topeka,  he 
founded  the  Coordinating  Committee 
of  the  Black  Community.  His  inspira- 
tion for  this  particular  initiative  came 
in  1968  after  the  assassination  of  the 
Reverend  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 
Under  the  leadership  of  Charles  Scott, 
the  Coordinating  Committee  of  the 
Black  Community  successfully  fought 
the  discrimination  that  had  blocked 
minorities  from  obtaining  jobs  in 
Topeka. 

In  his  capacity  as  a  lifelong  member 
of  the  National  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Colored  People,  Charles 
Scott  served  for  a  number  of  years  as 
the  legal  redress  committee  chairman 
of  its  Topeka  branch.  Yet  another 
beneficiary  of  Charles  Scott's  dedicat- 
ed work  in  the  name  of  civil  rights  was 
the  Kansas  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights,  on  which  Scott  served  as  gen- 
eral counsel  for  3  years  in  the  1970's. 

Charles  Scott's  notable  accomplish- 
ments were  not  limited  to  his  lifelong 
fight  to  protect  the  civil  rights  of  his 
fellow  Americans.  During  World  War 
II,  he  provided  his  loyalty  to  his  coim- 
try  by  serving  in  the  military.  The  war 
interrupted  his  years  as  a  college  stu- 
dent from  1940  to  1946.  These  6  years 
found  Charles  Scott  in  Fort  Scott.  TX, 
Sicily,  and  southern  France.  A  Victory 


Ribbon,  a  Good  Conduct  Medal,  a 
Fame  Theater  Ribbon  and  two  Bronze 
Service  Stars  are  all  evidence  of  his  ad- 
mirable sense  of  duty.  After  the  war, 
Charles  Scott  returned  to  Topeka  to 
earn  both  his  undergraduate  degree 
and  his  law  degree  from  Washington 
University. 

His  dedication  to  the  community  in 
which  he  was  bom,  raised  and  educat- 
ed led  Charles  Scott  to  become  active- 
ly involved  in  civic  activities  through- 
out Topeka.  As  well  as  being  a  member 
of  the  Asbury  Mount  Olive  United 
Methodist  Church,  he  was  Sunday 
school  superintendent  and  a  Sunday 
school  teacher.  Charles  Scott  was  not 
one  to  take  his  membership  in  an  or- 
ganization lightly.  When  he  believed 
in  a  cause,  he  put  his  all  into  it.  He 
could  not  accept  a  position  in  life  as  an 
observer.  Rather,  Charles  Scott  felt 
the  need  to  become  actively  involved 
in  his  world  in  order  to  improve  it  for 
posterity. 

Charles  Scott's  full,  productive  life 
was  marked  by  humanitarianism  and  a 
sense  of  goodwill.  He  was  indeed  a 
wide  man  who  was  able  to  see  not  only 
the  inequities  that  existed  in  his  com- 
munity, but  also  the  most  effective 
method  of  working  to  correct  these  in- 
equities. Charles  Scott's  honorable 
career  and  dedicated  service  as  a  de- 
fender of  civil  rights  are  an  inspiration 
to  the  men  and  women  who  every  day 
strive  to  follow  in  his  footsteps. 
Charles  Scott  will  be  missed  by  the 
thousands  of  people  whose  lives  he 
touched,  either  directly  or  indirectly. 


EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY  OP  THE 
FINAL  REPORT  OF  THE  SECRE- 
TARY'S COMMISSION  ON  NURS- 
ING 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  receive  and  to  place  into  the 
Congressional  Record  the  executive 
summary  of  the  December  1988  Final 
Report  of  the  Secretary's  Commission 
on  Nursing  [SCN].  The  SCN  was  an 
advisory  panel  established  by  former 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices. Otis  R.  Bowen.  M.D.,  to  examine 
reports  of  a  widespread  shortage  of 
registered  nurses.  The  Commission's 
report,  a  simamary  of  which  appears 
below,  is  the  result  of  a  year-long  ex- 
amination of  the  nature  and  scope  of 
the  current  shortage.  Its  findings  and 
conclusions  are  based  on  a  thorough 
review  of  the  most  recent  data  on 
nursing  and  testimony  provided  by  135 
witnesses,  who  testified  before  the 
Commission  at  hearings  held  in  three 
regions  of  the  country.  The  SCN's 
report  presents  an  analysis  of  the  root 
causes  of  the  nurse  shortage  and  out- 
lines a  series  of  recommendations  and 
strategies  for  Implementation  by  orga- 
nizations in  both  the  public  and  pri- 
vate sectors. 

In  developing  its  report  the  SCN  has 
endeavored   to   provide   guidance   for 


the  directions  the  Nation  must  take  to 
alleviate  the  nurse  shortage.  I  believe 
that  the  Commission's  work  warrants 
serious  consideration  by  Members  of 
the  Congress  and  by  all  who  have  a 
stake  in  our  health  care  system.  For 
this  reason  I  commend  the  executive 
summary  for  your  review. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
executive  summary  be  printed  in  full 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

ExEcorrvi;  Summaht 

In  late  December  1987,  in  response  to  re- 
ports of  widespread  difficulties  recruiting 
and  retaining  registered  nurses  (RNs), 
Health  and  Human  Services'  Secretary  Otis 
R.  Bowen.  M.D.  established  the  Secretary's 
Commission  on  Nursing.  The  charge  given 
to  this  25-member,  public  advisory  panel 
was  to:  1)  advise  the  Secretary  on  problems 
related  to  the  recruitment  and  retention  of 
RNs;  and  2)  develop  recommendations  on 
how  the  public  and  private  sectors  can  work 
together  to  address  these  problems  and  im- 
plement immediate  and  long-range  solutions 
for  enhancing  the  adequacy  of  the  supply  of 
RNs.  The  Commission  was  given  to  the  cal- 
endar year  1988  to  accomplish  these  tasks. 

The  first  five  months  of  the  Commission's 
tenure  were  devoted  to  an  assessment  of  the 
magnitude,  causes,  consequences,  and  future 
implications  of  the  nurse  shortage.  The  re- 
sults of  this  assessment  were  presented  in 
the  Commission's  Interim  Report,  presented 
to  the  Secretary  in  July  1988.  Based  on  this 
assessment,  the  Commission  concluded: 

The  reported  shortage  of  RNs  is  real, 
widespread,  and  of  significant  magnitude. 
There  is  evidence  to  support  the  conclusion 
that  the  current  shortage  cuts  across  all 
health  care  delivery  settings  and  all  nursing 
practice  areas.  The  shortage  is  most  acut«  in 
urban  hospitals,  critical  care  and  medical/ 
surgical  units,  and  nursing  homes. 

The  current  shortage  of  RNs  is  primarily 
the  result  of  an  increase  in  demand  as  op- 
posed to  a  contraction  of  supply.  Although 
RN  supply  continues  to  grow,  the  number  of 
new  RN  graduates  has  declined,  and  there 
are  strong  indications  that  RN  supply  has 
not  kept  pace  with  increased  demand. 

The  shortage  of  RNs  is  contributing  to 
the  deterioration  of  RNs'  work  environment 
and  may  also  be  having  a  negative  impact 
on  quality  of  patient  care  and  access  to 
health  services. 

Projections  for  the  future  are  not  encour- 
aging. In  the  short  term,  the  quantity  of 
care  provided  by  the  existing  pool  of  RN's 
will  be  difficult  to  increase  without  signifi- 
cant intervention.  In  the  long  term,  there  is 
considerable  evidence  to  suggest  that  the 
demand  for  RNs  will  continue  to  increase, 
and  a  continued  imbalance  with  supply  Is 
anticipated. 

Working  from  this  assessment,  the  Com- 
mission then  turned  its  attention  to  the  task 
of  developing  action-oriented  recommenda- 
tions designed  to  alleviate  the  current  short- 
age and  assure  a  healthy  nurse  labor  market 
in  the  future.  Recommendations  develop- 
ment was  an  iterative  process  that  spanned 
five  public  meetings  of  the  Commission  and 
that  led  not  only  to  the  drafting  of  recom- 
mendations but  also  to  the  construction  of  a 
series  of  companion  strategies  designed  to 
secure  the  successful  implementation  of 
each  recommendation.  The  results  of  these 
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long  and  thoughtful  deliberations  form  the 
heart  of  this  Final  Report. 

The  Commission  advances  16  specific  rec- 
ommendations and  81  directed  strategies  to 
achieve  them.  These  are  presented  in 
groups,  as  they  address  the  following  issues: 

Utilization  of  nursing  resources:  nurse 
compensation:  health  care  financing:  nurse 
decision  making:  development  of  nursing  re- 
sources; and  maintenance  of  nursing  re- 
sources. 

The  specific  recommendations  are  listed 
below,  along  with  a  brief  statement  explain- 
ing the  rational  which  supports  each  set  of 
recommendations.  Section  3  of  this  report 
contains  all  of  the  recommendations,  more 
detailed  rationales,  and  specific  implementa- 
tion strategies.  These  strategies  provide 
guidance  regarding  the  Commission's  assess- 
ment of  viable  actions  that  can  be  undertak- 
en to  realize  the  objectives  stated  in  the  rec- 
ommendations. Although  not  listed  here  In 
the  Executive  Summary,  these  implementa- 
tion strategies  are  an  integral  component  of 
the  recommendation  package  and  should  be 
given  careful  consideration  by  all  readers  in- 
terested in  the  Commision's  work. 

UTILIZATION  or  NURSING  RXSOURCIS 

As  stated  earlier,  the  Commission  has  con- 
cluded that  the  current  nurse  shortage  is 
primarily  the  result  of  a  rapidly-Increasing 
demand  for  RN's.  Some  of  this  increased 
demand  for  RNs  is  arising  because  health 
care  delivery  organizations  are  compensat- 
ing for  reductions  in  non-nursing  staff- 
both  clinical  and  non-clinical— as  well  as  in 
other  categories  of  nursing  personnel.  The 
four  recommendations  advanced  in  this  area 
are  intended  to  encourage  nurse  employers 
to  use  scarce  RN  resources  in  an  efficient 
and  effective  manner,  thereby  enhancing 
the  adequacy  of  the  existing  RN  supply. 
These  reconmiendations  call  for  the  provi- 
sion of  adequate  support  services  for  nurses, 
utilization  of  the  most  appropriate  mix  of 
nursing  personnel,  adoption  of  automated 
Information  and  other  labor-saving  technol- 
ogies in  order  to  Increase  RN's  productivity. 
and  improvement  in  the  internal  manage- 
ment of  nurse  resources  within  health  care 
delivery  organizations.  The  specific  recom- 
mendations are  as  follows: 

1.  Health  care  delivery  organizations 
should  preserve  the  time  of  the  nurse  for 
the  direct  care  of  patients  and  families  by 
providing  adequate  staffing  levels  for  clini- 
cal and  non-clinical  support  services. 

2.  Health  care  delivery  organizations 
should  adopt  innovative  nurse  staffing  pat- 
terns that  recognize  and  appropriately  uti- 
lize the  different  levels  of  education,  compe- 
tence and  experience  among  registered 
nurses,  as  well  as  between  registered  nurses 
and  ancillary  nursing  personnel. 

3.  The  federal  government  should  sponsor 
further  research  and  encourage  health  care 
delivery  organizations  to  develop  and  use 
automated  information  systems  and  other 
new  labor-saving  technologies  as  a  means  of 
better  supporting  nurses  and  other  health 
professionals.  Health  care  delivery  organiza- 
tions should  work  with  researchers  and 
manufacturers  to  ensure  the  applicability 
and  cost-effectiveness  of  such  information 
systems  and  technologies  across  all  practice 
settings. 

4.  Health  care  delivery  organizations, 
nursing  associations,  and  government  and 
private  health  insurers  should  collaborate 
to  develop  and  implement  methods  for  cost- 
ing, budgeting,  reporting  and  tracking  nurs- 
ing resource  utilization,  both  to  enhance  the 
management   of    nursing   services    and    to 


their  economic  contribution  to  their 
employing  organization. 

NURSE  COMPENSATION 

Evidence  analyzed  by  the  Commission  in- 
dicates that  nurse  compensation  Is  inad- 
equate and  that  the  severe  wage  compres- 
sion over  the  span  of  a  nurse's  career  is  of 
particular  concern.  The  Commission  be- 
lieves that  inadequate  compensation  is  one 
of  the  roots  of  the  current  nurse  shortage. 
On  the  demand  side,  low  RN  compensation 
levels  relative  to  those  of  other  personnel 
for  which  RNs  can  substitute  encourage  em- 
ployers' inappropriate  utilization  of  RNs  in 
carrying  out  non-RN  functions.  On  the 
supply  side,  compensation  levels  lower  than 
those  of  other  professions  requiring  compa- 
rable educational  preparation  may  encour- 
age existing  nurses  to  leave  the  profession, 
thus  exacerbating  the  current  shortage.  In 
the  longer-run,  inadequate  compensation  is 
also  likely  to  discourage  potential  nurses 
from  entering  the  profession,  contributing 
to  a  continuation  of  the  shortage.  The  fol- 
lowing compensation  recommendation  is  ad- 
vanced to  address  these  concerns. 

5.  Health  care  delivery  organizations 
should  increase  RN  compensation  and  im- 
prove RN  long-term  career  orientation  by 
providing  a  one-time  adjustment  to  increase 
RN  relative  wages  targeted  to  geographic, 
institutional  and  career  differences.  Addi- 
tionally, they  should  pursue  the  develop- 
ment and  Implementation  of  innovative 
compensation  options  for  nurses  and 
expand  pay  ranges  based  on  experience,  per- 
formance, education  and  demonstrated  lead- 
ership. 

HEALTH  CARE  FINANCING 

The  Commission  recognizes  that  many 
employers  of  nurses,  especially  those  in  the 
nursing  home  and  home  health  sectors,  may 
not  have  sufficient  financial  resources  to 
support  the  compensation  enhancement  ad- 
vocated in  the  preceding  reconunendation. 
Thus,  the  health  care  financing  recommen- 
dation listed  below  and  its  accompanying 
implementation  strategies  given  in  Section  3 
are  put  forth  in  the  hopes  of  ensuring  that 
the  reimbursement  levels  and  procedures  do 
not  constrain  the  efforts  of  efficiently-orga- 
nized health  care  delivery  organizations  to 
offer  competitive  compensation  packages. 

6.  Government  should  reimburse  at  levels 
that  are  sufficient  to  allow  efficiently-orga- 
nized health  care  delivery  organizations  to 
recruit  and  retain  the  number  and  mix  of 
nurses  necessary  to  provide  tulequate  pa- 
tient care. 

NURSE  DECISION  MAKING 

The  Commission  believes  that  failure  on 
the  part  of  health  care  delivery  organiza- 
tions, physicians,  and  health  policy  making 
bodies  to  fully  recognize  the  decision 
malung  abilities  of  RNs  has  contributed  to 
problems  in  recruiting  and  retaining  nurses, 
hindered  the  development  of  a  career  orien- 
tation in  professional  nursing,  and  limited 
the  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  patient 
care  delivery.  With  improved  representation 
on  policy-making,  regulatory,  and  accredita- 
tion bodies,  nurses  can  make  unique,  criti- 
cal, and  effective  contributions  to  the 
health  care  delivery  system.  Furthermore, 
the  technological,  ethical,  and  managerial 
challenges  facing  health  care  delivery  orga- 
nizations dictate  more  collaboration  among 
members  of  the  health  care  team.  The  rec- 
ommendations below  address  the  active  in- 
volvement of  nurses  in  decision  making  at 
all  levels. 

7.  Policy-making,  regulatory,  and  accredi- 
tation bodies  that  have  an  impact  on  health 


care  at  the  national,  state,  and  local  levels 
should  foster  greater  representation  and 
active  participation  of  the  nursing  profes- 
sion in  their  decision-making  activities. 

8.  Employers  of  nurses  should  ensure 
active  nurse  participation  in  the  govern- 
ance, administration,  and  management  of 
their  organizations. 

9.  Employers  of  nurses,  as  well  as  the  med- 
ical profession,  should  recognize  the  appro- 
priate clinical  decision  making  authority  of 
nurses  in  relationship  to  other  health  care 
professionals,  foster  communication  and  col- 
laboration among  the  health  care  team,  and 
ensure  that  the  appropriate  provider  deliv- 
ers the  necessary  care.  Close  cooperation 
and  mutual  respect  between  nursing  and 
medicine  is  essential. 

DEVELOPMENT  OP  NURSING  RESOURCES 

While  nearly  all  evidence  indicates  that 
the  current  nurse  shortage  is  demand- 
driven,  the  recent  downturn  in  nursing 
school  enrollments  is  cause  for  serious  con- 
cern that  the  shortage  will  grow  worse  in 
the  future.  Additionally,  the  distribution  of 
RNs  across  specialties  and  employment  set- 
tings is  currently  problematic,  and  there  is 
evidence  that  the  formal  education  received 
by  many  new  nurses  leaves  them  inad- 
equately prepared  for  the  rigors  of  clinical 
practice  in  today's  complex  health  care  en- 
vironment. Finally,  the  Commission  believes 
that  increased  public  awareness  regarding 
the  image  of  nursing  can  contribute  to  a  re- 
versal of  recent  enrollment  trends.  The  rec- 
ommendations contained  within  the  devel- 
opment of  nursing  resources  category  are 
aimed  at  facilitating  the  education  of 
nurses,  and  thereby  increasing  the  supply  of 
qualified  RNs,  through  increased  targeted 
financial  support  and  improved  program  ac- 
cessibility, updating  the  relevancy  of  nurs- 
ing curricula,  and  promoting  nursing  as  a 
career. 

10.  Financial  assistance  to  undergraduate 
and  graduate  nursing  students  must  be  in- 
creased. The  burden  of  providing  this  assist- 
ance should  be  equitably  shared  among  the 
federal  and  state  governments,  employers  of 
nurses,  philanthropic  and  voluntary  organi- 
zations. The  preferred  method  of  providing 
this  support  is  the  use  of  service-payback 
loans  as  well  as  scholarship  funding  for 
those  in  financial  need. 

11.  State  governments,  nursing  organiza- 
tions, schools  of  nursing  and  employers  of 
nurses  should  work  together  to  minimize 
non-financial  barriers  to  nursing  education 
for  individudals  desiring  to  enter  the  profes- 
sion as  well  as  for  nurses  wishing  to  upgrade 
their  education. 

12.  Schools  of  nursing,  state  boards  of 
nursing,  and  employers  of  nurses  should 
work  together  to  ensure  that  the  curricula 
are  relevant  to  contemporary  and  future 
nursing  practice,  prepare  nurses  for  employ- 
ment in  a  variety  of  practice  settings,  and 
provide  the  foundation  for  continued  pro- 
fessional development. 

13.  The  nursing  profession  should  take 
primary  responsibility  for  providing  immedi- 
ate and  sustained  attention  to  the  promo- 
tion of  positive  and  accurate  images  of  the 
profession  and  the  work  of  nurses. 

MAINTENANCE  OF  NURSING  RESOURCES 

Although  certain  in  their  assessment  of 
the  current  status  of  the  nurse  labor 
market,  and  confident  that  the  recommen- 
dations put  forth  in  this  repori  embody  the 
best  approaches  to  resolving  the  current 
nurse  shortage,  the  Commission  believes 
that  the  federal  government  should  spear- 
head a  sustained  effort  devoted  to:  monitor- 
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Ing  the  nurse  labor  market;  collecting  im- 
proved data  and  conducting  further  re- 
search on  the  demand  for  nurses,  as  well  as 
the  supply  and  nursing  practice;  luid  follow- 
ing through  on  the  Implementation  of  the 
recommendations  and  strategies  outlined  in 
this  report.  The  recommendations  that 
follow  are  designed  to  accomplish  these 
goals. 

14.  The  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  should  create  a  commission 
having  a  duration  of  at  least  five  years  that 
will  monitor  the  implementation  of  the  rec- 
ommendations in  this  report  as  well  as  the 
development  and  maintenance  of  nursing 
resources.  This  Conmiission  should  be  con- 
stituted as  an  advisory  body  reporting  di- 
rectly to  the  Secretary. 

15.  The  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  private  foundations,  and 
employers  of  nurses  should  support  and 
carry  out  research  and  demonstrations  on 
the  effects  of  nurse  compensation  staffing 
patterns,  decision-making  authority,  and 
career  development  on  nurse  supply  and 
demand  as  well  as  health  care  cost  and  qual- 
ity. Research  should  be  sponsored  on  the  re- 
lationship of  health  care  financing  and 
nursing  practice. 

16.  The  federal  government  should  devel- 
op data  sources  needed  to  assess  nursing  re- 
sources as  they  relate  to  health  planning 
and  manpower. 

The  Commission  does  not  view  the  devel- 
opment of  these  recommendations  as  the 
final  step  in  addresisng  the  nurse  shortage. 
Rather,  the  more  important  and  challeng- 
ing task  still  lies  ahead.  The  Commission 
strongly  encourages  the  organizations  ad- 
dressed in  this  report  to  examine  carefully 
the  Commission's  diagnosis  of  the  problem, 
to  assess  honestly  and  carefully  the  rel- 
evance of  each  issue  to  their  own  particular 
organization,  and  to  implement  without  hes- 
itation the  appropriate  recommendations. 
The  Commission  recognizes  that  some  of 
the  identified  problems  transcend  the  inter- 
ests of  one  particular  organization  and  ex- 
pects that,  in  these  cases,  the  relevant  insti- 
tutions, organizations,  associations,  and  in- 
dividuals make  a  good  faith  effort  to  col- 
laborate in  the  implementation  of  the  rec- 
ommended solutions  to  the  problem.  It  is 
the  sincere  belief  of  the  Commission  that 
the  health  of  this  nation  will  be  at  risk  if 
the  changes  suggested  in  these  recommen- 
dations do  not  occur. 


THE  NEED  FOR  A  SENSIBLE 
MINIMUM  WAGE  INCREASE 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port a  sensible,  compassionate  increase 
in  the  minimum  wage.  To  me,  that 
means  raising  the  minimum  wage  to  a 
level  consistent  with  helping  those 
working  Americans  and  their  families 
whose  sole  source  of  income  is  the 
minimum  wage,  while  at  the  same 
time  providing  a  meaningful  boost  for 
those  unskilled,  youthful,  minority, 
and  entry-level  workers  in  the  form  of 
a  training  wage  to  offset  any  negative 
economic  impact  of  a  minimum  wage 
increase. 

For  some  time  I  have  believed  that 
an  increase  in  the  minimum  wage  is 
justified  to  help  the  working  poor  and 
their  families  who  are  dependent  on 
entry-level  jobs.  The  minimum  wage 
was  last  increased  in  January  1981  and 
since  then  has  lost  about  20  percent  of 


its  value  due  to  inflation.  Today  a 
person  who  works  full  time  at  the  min- 
imum wage  of  $3.35  earns  roughly 
$7,000  a  year,  hardly  enough  to  keep  a 
family  of  three  above  the  poverty  line 
in  Indiana.  So  for  those  3.9  million 
Americans  out  of  the  work  force  of  116 
million  who  earn  the  minimum  wage, 
especially  those  estimated  326,000 
households  earning  the  minimum 
wage  and  living  in  poverty,  an  increase 
will  come  as  welcome  news. 

It  is  true  that  most  people  who  are 
employed  at  the  minimiun  wage  level 
are  not  poor,  but  are  second  income 
workers  or  young  people  who  prefer 
part-time  employment.  Moreover,  the 
number  of  minimum  wage  earners  has 
declined  by  2.6  million  or  40  percent 
since  1982  due  largely  to  the  robust 
economy  of  the  Reagan  years  which 
has  enabled  them  to  move  into  higher 
paying  jobs.  In  fact,  during  1988  alone 
the  number  of  minimum  wage  earners 
declined  by  770,000.  According  to  the 
Labor  Department,  72  percent  of  mini- 
mum wage  earners  are  single,  and  59 
percent  of  them  have  never  been  mar- 
ried. The  truth  is  that  67  percent  of 
those  paid  the  minimum  wage  work 
only  part-time.  Of  all  minimum  wage 
workers  58  percent  are  under  25  years 
of  age,  and  36  percent  are  teenagers, 
and  61  percent  of  those  young  people 
are  full-time  students  who  need  part- 
time  work  to  help  pay  for  their  school 
expenses  and  other  extras. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  a  significant 
number  of  working  heads  of  house- 
holds with  children  who  are  depend- 
ent on  the  minimum  wage.  It  is  these 
3.9  million  Americans  who  earn  no 
more  than  $3.35  an  hour— out  of  a 
workforce  of  116  million— and  the 
336,000  minimum  wage  earners,  8.6 
percent,  who  are  both  heads  of  house- 
holds and  below  the  poverty  level  to 
whom  we  show  our  concern. 

I  am  convinced  that  a  sensible,  com- 
passionate increase  in  the  minimum 
wage  will  provide  sufficient  assistance 
to  these  low-income  working  families 
who  are  having  difficulty  making  ends 
meet.  In  the  long  run,  of  course,  a  vi- 
brant national  economy,  with  sus- 
tained growth  and  job  expansion,  and 
programs  of  improved  education  and 
quality  job  training  designed  to  hone 
basic  job  skills,  are  the  best  methods 
of  moving  the  working  poor  into  the 
mainstream  of  American  economic  life 
and  keeping  them  there.  But  for  now  a 
reasonable  minimun  wage  increase  will 
keep  them  ahead  of  inflation  and  off 
the  welfare  rolls,  and  that  is  a  good  be- 
girming. 

That  is  why  I  agreed  with  the  Presi- 
dent, when,  as  candidate  George  Bush, 
he  said  he  supported  raising  the  mini- 
mum wage  and  providing  a  training 
wage.  That  is  why  I  voted  for  the  ad- 
ministration's minimum  wage  proposal 
earlier,  and  why  I  support  it  today, 
and  why  I  commend  the  President  for 
following  through  with  his  campaign 


promise  to  working  Americans  and 
their  families. 

Today  the  Congress  is  again  faced 
with  a  choice.  It  can  approve  the  con- 
ference report  which  would  raise  the 
minimum  wage  to  $4.55  an  hour  over  3 
years,  with  a  60-day  training  wage  set 
at  85  percent  of  the  applicable  mini- 
mum, for  first  time  hires  only,  which 
sunsets  in  3  years.  This  package  also 
would  create  a  minimum  wage  review 
board  that  would  report  to  Congress 
on  the  need  for  future  wage  increases. 
Or  it  can  agree  with  the  I»resident 
that  this  proposal  is  imacceptable. 

The  President  offered  a  generous 
compromise  package  between  those 
who  want  no  increase  in  the  minimum 
wage  and  those  who  were  seeking  a 
boost  to  $4.55  and  higher.  The  admin- 
istration proposal  would  raise  the  min- 
imum wage  over  three  years  to  $4.25, 
coupled  with  a  training  wage  of  $3.35 
an  hour,  or  80  percent  of  the  new  min- 
imvun,  for  all  newly  hired  workers. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  both  the 
conference  report  and  the  administra- 
tion package  contains  two  provisions  I 
strongly  favor:  an  increase  in  the  small 
business  exemption  from  $362,000  to 
$500,000  in  gross  annual  sales;  and  in- 
crease in  the  tip  credit  from  40  to  50 
percent  over  2  years.  As  I  sponsored  an 
amendment  to  liberalize  the  tip  credit 
in  the  Labor  Committee  markup  of 
the  minimum  wage  bill  I  am  pleased 
that  Congress  will  provide  some  assist- 
ance to  the  600,000  small  busineses 
and  their  over  8  million  employees 
who  constitute  the  food  service  indus- 
try, America's  largest  retail  employer. 
With  the  enactment  of  these  two 
changes,  small  business  will  receive 
some  compensatory  relief  should  a 
minimum  wage  increase  become  law. 

As  I  indicated,  the  administration's 
proposal  is  generous,  without  being  ex- 
cessive. It  provides  a  minimum  wage 
increase  of  27  percent  phased  in  over  3 
years,  or  30  cents  more  each  year.  This 
is  roughly  80  percent  of  the  $4.55  ap- 
proved in  conference.  Thus  the  Bush 
package  provides  needed  support  for 
those  in  entry-level  jobs.  At  the  same 
time,  it  avoids  the  major  disemploy- 
ment,  inflationary  impact,  and  disrup- 
tion to  most  small  businesses  that  I  be- 
lieve occur  as  a  consequence  of  enact- 
ing the  conferees'  package. 

One  of  my  own  concerns  about  rais- 
ing the  minimum  wage  is  that  it  could 
lead  to  a  loss  of  thousands  of  jobs  and 
job  opportunities  for  many  Americans, 
especially  teenage,  minority,  and  un- 
skilled workers— those  disadvantaged 
members  of  our  society  whom  propo- 
nents claim  a  boost  is  supposed  to 
help.  According  to  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment, a  10-percent  increase  in  the  min- 
imum wage  will  result  in  the  loss  of 
100,000  to  200,000  jobs.  Other  studies 
show  similar  results.  Thus,  an  increase 
to  $4.55  per  hour  could  cost  between 
350,000  and  700,000  jobs. 
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Mr.  President,  a  boost  to  $4.55  an 
hour  is  too  high  a  price  to  pay  for 
such  adverse  effects  on  employment, 
on  inflation,  on  economic  output,  and 
on  the  working  poor  and  their  fami- 
lies. 

The  significant  difference  between 
the  conference  report  and  the  admin- 
istration package— the  major  reason 
why  I  consider  the  Bush  proposal  to 
be  the  better,  more  realistic,  more 
compassionate  approach— is  the  train- 
ing wage.  The  President  has  supported 
a  training  wage  equal  to  80  percent  of 
the  minimum  wage,  with  a  $3.35  an 
hour  floor,  for  all  new  hires  for  a  6- 
month  period.  By  contrast,  the  confer- 
ence report  recommends  a  60-day  sub- 
minimum  wage  for  persons  with  no 
previous  job  experience. 

The  conferees'  training  wage  would 
be  available  only  to  employees  with  no 
work  history.  Essentially  that  means 
16-year-olds  only— hardly  enough  to 
make  it  worthwhile  to  employers,  and 
certainly  not  sufficient  to  offset  the 
impact  of  a  large  minimum  wage  in- 
crease and  to  preserve  jobs  for  entry- 
level  workers.  Moreover,  the  employer 
would  be  faced  with  the  burden  of 
showing  that  the  new  workers  had 
never  held  a  previous  job  or  be  penal- 
ized for  paying  the  subminimum  wage. 
The  paperwork  and  recordkeeping  in- 
volved in  meeting  such  a  heavy  burden 
of  proof  would  be  a  major  disincentive 
for  employers  to  hire  anyone  at  this 
training  wage. 

By  contrast,  the  training  wage  pro- 
posed by  the  administration  is  a  mean- 
ingful incentive  for  employers  and  for 
workers  alike.  This  subminimum  wage 
will  clearly  mitigate  the  effects  of  a 
reasonable  minimum  wage  increase.  It 
will  enable  young  and  inexperienced 
workers  to  find  work  and  receive  valu- 
able on-the-job  training  and  work  ex- 
perience for  up  to  6  months.  Business- 
es are  understandably  reluctant  to 
hire  individuals  lacking  in  training  or 
experience,  especially  when  wages  rise 
rapidly.  New  hires  can  be  justified 
only  if  they  are  more  productive.  With 
the  President's  training  wage,  employ- 
ers will  be  more  receptive  to  giving 
such  workers  a  chance.  In  other  words, 
a  meaningful  training  wage  is  an  in- 
centive to  employers  to  provide  entry- 
level  employment  to  those  most  in 
need— the  unskilled,  youthful,  and  mi- 
nority workers. 

For  these  disadvantaged  Americans 
the  administration's  training  wage  is  a 
godsend.  It  offers  them  hope  that 
they  can  find  work  and  stay  off  wel- 
fare. Through  gainful  employment, 
work  experience  and  job  training,  they 
will  learn  the  demands  and  details  of 
the  job  and  the  workplace.  They  will 
acquire  good  working  habits  and  earn 
needed  income.  They  soon  gain  pride 
in  themselves  and  their  work.  They 
become  useful,  productive,  better 
skilled  and  more  marketable  members 
of  society.  They  will  soon  be  able  to 


compete  for  higher  paying  jobs  in  a 
competitive  marketplace,  earning  a 
brighter  future  for  themselves  and 
their  families.  They  will  prepare  them- 
selves for  the  changing,  more  chal- 
lenging jobs  and  job  opportunities  of 
tomorrow. 

Some  trainees  will  need  6  months 
for  training,  some  will  require  less.  We 
must  keep  in  mind  that  for  many  new 
hires  holding  a  job— any  job— is  a  first 
time  experience.  They  need  to  get 
used  to  showing  up  to  work  on  job  and 
getting  along  with  fellow  workers  and 
superiors  and  to  develop  good  work 
habits,  in  addition  to  learning  the  me- 
chanics of  their  jobs. 

Employers  will  also  benefit  from  a 
training  wage  of  6  months.  They  have 
sufficient  opportunity  to  train  these 
workers  for  their  new  jobs  and  evalu- 
ate their  performance.  Keep  in  mind 
that  not  all  entry  level  jobs  require  as 
little  training  as  hamburger  flippers  or 
messengers.  Many  new  hires  will 
change  jobs,  moving  from  a  position 
where  training  may  be  brief  and  mini- 
mal to  a  more  complex  work  environ- 
ment, perhaps  with  computers  or  ma- 
chinery, entailing  extensive  new  train- 
ing. A  6-month  period  should  be  suffi- 
cient for  most  new  employees  in  most 
new  job  situations.  At  the  end  of  this 
period  employers  will  find  themselves 
with  workers  who  have  gained  good 
work  experience,  are  committed  to 
their  jobs  and  employers,  and  do  not 
need  extensive  retraining. 

Employers,  especially  small  business- 
es, need  the  flexibility  that  a  6-month- 
training  period  gives  them.  Of  course, 
there  is  nothing  to  say  that  an  em- 
ployer will  not  promote  an  employee 
or  raise  his  or  her  pay  before  the  6 
months  is  over.  There  is  no  justifica- 
tion to  the  charge  that  employers  will 
take  indefinite  advantage  of  a  training 
wage  by  continually  hiring  and  firing. 
It  makes  no  business  sense  for  an  em- 
ployer to  hire  workers,  give  them 
training,  make  them  more  productive, 
and  then  turn  around  and  let  them  go 
just  in  order  to  hire  new  unskilled 
workers  at  a  lower  wage.  Not  only  do 
current  wage-and-hour  laws  prevent 
such  a  practice,  but  the  administra- 
tion's training  wage  proposal  also  for- 
bids it. 

The  administration's  6-month-train- 
ing  wage  is  realistic.  It  is  long  enough 
to  be  worthwhile  for  employers  and 
employees  alike.  A  60-day  period  is  not 
sufficient  for  either  if  the  goal  is  to 
provide  meaningful  training  for  train- 
ees. 

The  Bush  package  proposes  a  train- 
ing wage  for  all  new  hires,  rather  than 
limiting  the  subminimum  to  the  first 
hire.  This  is  preferable  because  it  will 
help  preserve  job  opportunities. 

Employers  will  be  less  likely  to  take 
advantage  of  a  differential  for  first 
hires,  unless  the  job  opening  requires 
no  additional  training,  and  that  is 
seldom  the  situation.  According  to  the 


Labor  Department,  a  new  hire  require- 
ment saves  four  times  more  jobs  than 
first  hire— 169.000  jobs  as  opposed  to 
40,000  jobs.  The  conference  first-job 
limitation  will  reach  very  few  workers, 
since  by  age  17  or  18  most  young 
people  have  had  some  job  experience. 

Our  society  and  our  economy  will 
gain  from  the  opportunity  afforded  by 
the  Bush  training  wage.  Workforce 
2000,  the  Labor  Department  study  pre- 
pared by  the  Hudson  Institute  of  Indi- 
anapolis, indicates  that  we  are  rapidly 
facing  a  shortage  of  qualified  workers 
in  our  society,  the  jobs  of  the  future 
will  have  to  be  filled  increasingly  by 
youth,  women,  and  minorities,  many 
of  whom  are  untrained  and  unquali- 
fied. By  providing  a  meaningful  train- 
ing wage  today  we  could  take  the  first 
step  toward  ending  the  skills  gap  and 
worker  shortage  facing  us. 

As  I  stated  earlier,  over  36  percent  of 
all  minimum  wage  earners  are  teen- 
agers, who  lack  the  skills,  education, 
and  training  to  fill  many  of  tomor- 
row's more  complex  jobs.  The  Nation- 
al Chamber  Foundation's  study  by 
McKenzie  and  Simon  projects,  if  the 
minimum  wage  is  increased  to  $4.55.  a 
loss  of  between  113.000  and  339.000 
jobs  annually  for  teenagers— over 
30.000  jobs  lost  by  the  mid  1990's  in 
Indiana  alone.  Teenage  unemploy- 
ment, as  of  April  of  this  year,  stood  at 
almost  15  percent.  In  Indiana  last  year 
teenage  unemployment  averaged  18.8 
percent.  Raising  the  minimum  wage 
without  providing  for  a  compensatory 
training  differential  will  only  make 
this  tragic  situation  worse  for  our  Na- 
tion's youth. 

It  is  also  worth  noting  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
over  the  past  7  years— during  a  period 
in  which  the  minimum  wage  remained 
unchanged  at  $3.35  an  hour,  the 
number  of  black  male  teenagers  in  the 
labor  force  increased  by  70  percent. 
Last  year  the  overall  rate  of  summer 
employment  for  young  people  set  a 
record.  Let  is  not  reverse  these  gains 
by  approving  a  minimum  wage  in- 
crease without  a  meaningful  training 
wage. 

I  do  not  claim  that  the  administra- 
tion's training  wage  will  give  youth 
the  education  and  qualifications  they 
need  for  permanent  employment.  But 
it  may  save  thousands  of  entry-level 
jobs  and  part-time  positions  for  young 
workers.  In  fact,  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment estimates  that  the  Bush  training 
wage  will  save  close  to  170.000  jobs. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  opinion,  the  ad- 
ministration proposal  is  far  superior  to 
the  conference  recommendation,  for 
the  economic  and  humanitarian  rea- 
sons I  have  discussed.  Let  us  recognize 
one  fact,  however.  Raising  the  mini- 
mimi  wage  itself  does  nothing  to  im- 
prove the  job  skills  or  the  lot  of  low- 
income  workers.  If  we  are  really  seri- 
ous about  helping  the  working  poor. 
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we  must  do  a  lot  more  to  improve  edu- 
cation and  vocational  training  so  that 
we  can  eliminate  the  skills  gap  that  is 
keeping  many  low-income  workers 
poor.  At  the  same  time,  we  must  keep 
our  economy  strong  and  vibrant.  Con- 
tinued growth  in  employment  oppor- 
tunities, together  with  improved  edu- 
cation and  training,  will  pave  the 
surest  way  out  of  poverty,  not  policies 
which  discourage  job  creation,  reduce 
work  hours  and  encourage  inflation. 

Increasing  the  minimum  wage  is  a 
blunt  instrument  indeed  if  we  are 
trying  to  solve  the  deeper  problems  of 
the  working  poor.  I  believe  that  a 
better  approach  would  be  to  expand 
the  earned  income  tax  credit  and 
adjust  it  according  to  family  size. 

For  the  present,  however,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  rejecting  the 
conference  report  on  the  minimum 
wage.  The  administration's  $4.25  an 
hour  package  is  the  most  generous, 
most  effective  compromise  we  can 
afford.  The  President  has  already 
stated  that  he  will  veto  any  higher 
minimum  wage  or  any  package  lacking 
a  meaningful  training  wage.  I  am  as 
certain  he  will  do  that  as  I  am  that  his 
veto  will  be  sustained.  Perhaps  then 
we  shall  have  another  opportunity  to 
consider  the  President's  package  as 
the  better,  more  compassionate  way  to 
go. 


FRANK   Q.   NEBEKER  TO  BE 

CHIEF  JUDGE  OF  THE  U.S. 

COURT   OF   VETERANS'  AP- 
PEALS 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President, 
yesterday  the  U.S.  Senate  confirmed 
Frank  Q.  Nebeker  as  the  first  chief 
judge  of  the  newly  established  U.S. 
Court  of  Veterans'  Appeals. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  held  its  confirmation  hearing 
on  May  15,  1989,  during  which  the 
Members  addressed  Judge  Nebeker's 
experience,  personal  philosophy,  and 
leadership  skills.  I  believe  that  Judge 
Nebeker  clearly  demonstrated  that  he 
has  all  of  the  qualities  he  must  possess 
in  order  to  assume  this  highly  respon- 
sible position.  The  next  day,  the  com- 
mittee voted  unanimously  to  recom- 
mend his  confirmation. 

Judge  Nebeker  will  face  two  monu- 
mental tasks:  To  get  the  court  fully 
operational  by  September  1,  1989;  and 
to  make  the  court  fimction  fairly  and 
efficiently  from  the  outset. 

With  respect  to  the  first  task.  Judge 
Nebeker  was  on  the  building  commit- 
tee which  planned  the  present  court- 
house of  the  D.C.  Court  of  Appeals. 
He  became  such  an  expert  in  designing 
floor  plans  and  courtroom  spaces  that 
several  States  thereafter  asked  him  to 
help  build  their  State  courthouses.  His 
talents  will  be  put  to  good  use  in  ar- 
ranging the  budget,  funding,  space, 
equipment,  personnel,  and  furnishings 
for  the  new  court. 


Judge  Nebeker's  extensive  legal  ex- 
perience and  knowledge  will  be  of  vital 
importance  in  accomplishing  the 
second  task,  that  of  ensuring  the  court 
functions  fairly  and  efficiently  from 
the  very  beginning.  His  experience  in- 
cludes; 13  years  with  the  Department 
of  Justice  as  a  trial  attorney  and  as  an 
assistant  U.S.  attorney;  18  years  as  an 
associate  judge  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Court  of  Appeals;  and  2  years 
as  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Gov- 
ernment Ethics. 

Under  his  guidance,  I  expect  the 
court  will  establish  a  solid  reputation 
for  fairness  and  impartiality  in  the 
veteran  community  and  the  overall 
legal  community  as  well. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  Judge 
Nebeker  wore  our  country's  military 
uniform  for  8  years  as  an  officer  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  Utah  Nation- 
al Guard. 

Judge  Nebeker's  willingness  to 
accept  a  difficult  assignment  on  the 
new  court  is  consistent  with  his  record 
of  public  service  and  is  good  news  for 
all  veterans  who  want  their  claim  fi- 
nally determined  in  a  court  of  law. 

I  congratulate  him  on  his  confirma- 
tion as  the  first  chief  judge  of  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Veterans'  Appeals. 


EL  SALVADOR 


Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
a  most  insightful  analysis  of  the  situa- 
tion in  El  Salvador  written  by  Mr. 
Maurice  Sonnenberg.  Mr.  Sonnenberg, 
who  has  a  long  and  distinguished 
record  of  public  service  in  foreign 
policy  matters,  was  an  official  United 
States  observer  of  the  election  in  El 
Salvador  held  on  March,  19,  1989. 

And  an  extraordinary  election  it 
was.  In  a  article  published  in  the  New 
York  Post  on  May  14,  1989,  Mr.  Son- 
nenberg describes  the  efforts  of  leftist 
guerrillas  to  intimidate  voters,  and 
takes  note  of  the  remarkable  58  per- 
cent of  the  electorate  that  neverthe- 
less went  to  the  polls.  Indeed,  the  U.S. 
observer  group  concluded  unanimous- 
ly that  the  election  was  "free  and 
fair." 

This  is  not  to  say  that  El  Salvador's 
problems  are  over.  Mr.  Sonnenberg 
argues  that  the  new  President  of  that 
country,  Alfredo  Cristiani,  faces  a 
major  challenge: 

Cristiani  will  have  to  place  human  rights 
high  on  his  agenda,  show  he  is  independent 
of  the  more  violent  and  reactionary  ele- 
ments of  his  party  and  bring  to  justice  those 
members  of  the  military  who  engaged  in 
human-rights  violations. 

Mr.  President,  this  body  will  soon 
begin  considering  the  issue  of  foreign 
assistance  to  El  Salvador.  And  in 
taking  up  a  matter  of  such  impor- 
tance, it  is  essential  that  we  gain  as 
much  insight  as  possible  from  those 
who  have  the  most  to  offer— from 
public  servants  such  as  Maurice  Son- 


nenberg, who  have  been  to  El  Salvador 
and  analyzed  that  country  with  such 
care.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  luianimous 
consent  that  Mr.  Sonnenberg's  article 
from  the  New  York  Post  of  May  19, 
1989,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  The  New  York  Post,  May  14,  19891 

New  Salvador  Regime  Merits  Helping 
Hand 

(By  Maurice  Sonnenberg) 

While  Nicaragua  is  no  longer  a  central 
issue  for  partisans  and  headline  makers,  at- 
tention in  Washington  is  shifting  to  another 
Central  American  location— El  Salvador. 
Indeed,  that  country,  whose  government 
has  faced  a  leftist  guerrilla  movement  for 
many  years,  is  now  replacing  Nicaragua  as  a 
major  issue  of  foreign-policy  confrontation. 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  (H.  Con.  48),  signed  by  140 
members,  requests  the  administration  to 
pursue  a  "negotiated  political  settlement" 
of  the  civil  war  in  El  Salvador. 

In  Senate  bill  S.  642.  some  members  are 
pushing  stricter  measures.  The  effect  of  this 
bill  would  be  to  withhold  50  percent  of  U.S. 
military  aid  to  the  government  of  El  Salva- 
dor pending  reports  from  the  administra- 
tion about  progress  towards  a  negotiated 
settlement  and  improvement  of  the  human- 
rights  situation. 

Both  bills  seek  to  make  the  Salvadoran 
government  more  accommodating,  but  nei- 
ther addresses  the  issue  of  violence  from 
the  leftist  guerrillas. 

What  kinds  of  negotiations  and  progress 
should  be  expected  in  El  Salvador?  Should 
we  seek  what  President  Jose  Napoleon 
Duarte  describes  as  an  "Imposed  provisional 
government"  with  guerrilla  participation— 
and  undermine  the  democratic  process  al- 
ready under  way? 

AN  EXTRAORDINARY  ELECTION 

One  perspective  on  these  issues  comes 
from  the  Salvadoran  presidential  election 
held  March  19,  which  I  observed  as  a 
member  of  the  official  bipartisan  U.S.  Ob- 
server Team. 

On  that  date,  over  one  million  Salvador- 
ans,  58  percent  of  the  electorate,  went  to 
the  polls,  a  larger  percentage  than  voted  in 
the  last  U.S.  presidential  election.  This  dem- 
onstration of  civic  responsibility  is  even 
more  remarkable  when  one  considers  that 
the  FMLN  (F^abundo  Marti  Liberacion  Na- 
cional)  left-wing  guerrillas  pledged  to  de- 
stroy vehicles  carrying  voters  and  to  blow 
up  gas  stations  servicing  vehicles  involved  in 
the  election  process. 

The  17-person  election  observer  team  of 
the  APL-CIA  reported  that  "at  approxi- 
mately 8:30  in  the  morning,  a  truck  carrying 
campesinos  from  La  Prensa  cooperative  was 
attacked  with  machine-gun  fire.  Ten  people 
were  wounded,  three  gravely."  A  majority  of 
the  electric  grids  were  knocked  out  by 
rebels,  causing  near-total  blackout  of  the 
city  of  San  Salvador  before  and  during  the 
voting.  On  election  day.  explosions,  fires 
and  gunshots  were  not  uncommon. 

Under  these  conditions  the  Salvadorans 
carried  out  an  election  that  our  observer 
mission  unanimously  deemed  "free  and 
fair."  The  fairness  of  the  election  stands  in 
stark  contrast  to  the  electoral  fraud  carried 
out  by  General  Noriega  in  Panama. 

There  appeared  to  be  no  intimidation  of 
voters.  We  felt  the  military,  which  is  pro- 
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hibited  from  voting  In  elections,  assisted 
rather  than  hindered  the  election  process. 
Election  procedures,  including  voter  regis- 
tration and  identification,  voting,  balloting, 
collection  and  tabulation  were  of  an  ex- 
tremely high  standard.  We  did  not  encoun- 
ter vote  fraud. 

In  fact,  having  spent  decades  involved  in 
American  campaigns,  I  can  easily  say  this 
was  a  "clean"  election  compared  to  some 
past  votes  in  New  York  and  Chicago? 

The  three  major  parties  were  well  repre- 
sented at  the  polls  by  an  extensive  army  of 
poll  watchers.  For  the  first  time,  a  leftist  co- 
alition of  citizens  participated,  under  the 
banner  of  the  "Democratic  Convergence" 
(which  received  only  3.5  percent  of  the 
vote),  led  by  Guillermo  Ungo  and  Ruben 
Zamora,  socialists  who  had  formerly  been 
affiliated  with  the  FMLN  guerrillas.  They 
Joined  many  others,  including  Costa  Rica's 
President  Arias,  in  denouncing  the  intimida- 
tion tactics  of  the  FMLN. 

WHY  THE  RIGHT  WON 

Most  of  my  friends  from  the  labor  move- 
ment and  Democratic  Party  are  disappoint- 
ed that  the  candidate  of  the  moderate  left 
Christian  Democratic  (CD)  Party.  Fidel 
Chavez  Mena.  lost  to  the  candidate  of  the 
rightist  party  (ARENA),  Alfredo  Christian!. 

They  are  concerned  because  ARENA'S 
founder  and  candidate  in  the  last  presiden- 
tial election  was  Major  Roberto  d'Aubuis- 
son.  who  is  alleged  to  be  a  leader  of  the 
death  squads  that  were  active  in  the  early 
'80s. 

The  election  prospects  of  the  Christian 
Democrats  were  diminished,  however,  by 
economic  problems,  rampant  corruption, 
poor  political  organization  and  internal 
bickering. 

Furthermore,  the  guerrilla  strategy  was  to 
assist  the  ARENA  party  by  preventing 
many  CD  voters  in  the  outlying  regions 
from  reaching  the  polls.  The  far  left  wanted 
to  elect  Alfredo  Christiani,  in  the  hope  of 
further  polarizing  the  nation,  rolling  back 
the  Duarte  reforms  and  creating  a  climate 
for  a  cutoff  of  U.S.  aid. 

A  representative  from  an  AFL-CIO  ob- 
server team  estimated  that  150,000  to 
200,000  voters  could  not  get  to  the  polls  be- 
cause of  guerrilla  disruptions.  He  felt  most 
of  these  trade  unionists,  largely  involved 
with  the  National  Union  of  Workers  and 
Campesinos  (UNC)C),  would  have  voted  for 
Chavez  Mena. 

After  generations  of  constant  and  brutal 
military  dictatorships,  the  election  of  Chris- 
tiani will  bring  about  an  orderly  transfer  of 
power  from  one  party  to  another,  without 
parallel  in  El  Salvador's  history.  Further- 
more, this  is  the  only  election  where  none  of 
the  candidates  were  generals  or  former  gen- 
erals! 

AGKHDA  FOR  THK  FUTURE 

So  what  of  the  future?  Christiani  will 
have  to  place  human  rights  high  on  his 
agenda,  show  he  is  independent  of  the  more 
violent  and  reactionary  elements  of  his 
party  and  bring  to  justice  those  members  of 
the  military  who  engaged  in  human-rights 
violations. 

He  seems  to  have  begun  by  reinstating 
charges  against  eight  military  and  civilians 
charged  with  kidnapping  for  profit  and  sus- 
pected of  being  part  of  the  infamous  death- 
squad  activity. 

Next,  he  will  have  to  reach  out  for  dia- 
logue with  the  guerrillas.  He  has  already 
met  with  the  leaders  of  the  Democratic 
Convergence. 


He  will  be  watched  to  see  how  he  handles 
key  cabinet  appointments,  the  army,  peace 
negotiations  and,  most  of  all,  human  rights. 

Christiani  must  be  given  time  to  imple- 
ment his  policies  while  the  U.S.  maintains 
the  same  levels  of  military  and  economic  as- 
sistance. 

A  cut  in  U.S.  aid  to  El  Salvador  at  this 
time  would  be  a  disheartening  breach  of 
faith  and  contradict  our  professed  desire  for 
democracy  in  the  region.  It  would  signal  our 
unwillingness  to  see  this  democratic  experi- 
ment through  to  the  end,  and  would  allow 
the  FMLN  to  win  with  the  gun  what  it 
could  not  win  with  the  ballot. 


RESIDENTS  OF  PUBLIC  HOUSING 
ARE  ON  THE  MOVE 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  this 
body  may  remember  that  the  Hoxising 
and  Community  Development  Act  of 
1987  authorizes  resident  management 
of  public  housing  developments.  This 
is  an  initiative  which  I  sponsored  and 
which  I  first  presented  to  this  body  on 
March  26.  1986. 

Today,  I  take  great  pride  in  saluting 
the  residents  of  LeClaire  Courts  for  re- 
cently taking  control  of  the  manage- 
ment of  their  own  living  conditions  in 
the  LeClaire  Courts  public  housing  de- 
velopment in  the  city  of  Chicago.  Last 
week,  the  residents  celebrated  their 
sucxess  in  a  ceremony  at  this  south- 
west side  low-rise  development. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  great  hope  for 
the  residents  of  LeClaire  Courts.  As  a 
result  of  residents  managing  the  devel- 
opment, I  look  forward  to  seeing  an  In- 
crease in  rent  collections,  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  employed  residents, 
creation  of  business  ventures,  and  a 
safer  and  more  stable  community  at 
LeClaire  Courts. 

Additionally,  Mr.  President,  I  look 
forward  to  coming  before  this  body  in 
the  near  future  to  recognize  resident 
management  at  several  other  public 
housing  developments  in  Illinois. 


KITTY  DUKAKIS  INSPIRES  WITH 
WORDS  AND  EXAMPLE 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  had  the 
honor  last  Sunday  to  attend  the  com- 
mencement where  a  truly  remarkable 
address  was  given  by  Kitty  Dukakis  at 
the  New  England  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy in  Providence,  RI. 

Her  address,  which  draws  from  her 
personal  experiences  and  the  chal- 
lenges that  she  has  faced,  is  a  deep 
source  of  inspiration  both  from  her 
words  and  from  her  example. 

Mrs.  Dukakis  offers  encouragement 
for  all  graduates,  but  particularly  for 
the  women  and  for  the  older  students 
with  dependents.  It  is  absolutely  clear 
that  she  knows  what  they  went 
through  to  reach  their  graduation  day. 

Drawing  from  her  experience,  she 
also  urges  the  graduates  to  remain 
flexible  and  creative  but.  above  all.  to 
remain  determined  to  make  a  differ- 
ence. She  sees  in  them  the  spirit 
needed  to  guide  our  Nation. 


It  is  that  part  of  her  address,  which 
captures  a  unique  strength  of  Amer- 
ica, that  I  hope  will  be  a  source  of  in- 
sight and  inspiration  to  my  colleagues. 
For  that  reason,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  her  remarks  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  re- 
marks were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Commencement  Address  by  Kitty  Dukakis, 
May  7,  1989 

Thank  you.  Dom  DiLuglio.  for  that  kind 
Introduction,  and  thanks  to  President  Rich- 
ard CH>use  .  .  .  and  to  the  faculty  and  trust- 
ees of  New  England  Tech  for  inviting  me 
here  today. 

But  .  .  .  most  importantly  of  sill  ... 
thanks  to  you  .  .  .  the  49th  graduating  class 
of  the  New  England  Institute  of  Technology 
for  allowing  Michael  and  me  to  share  your 
big  day  .  .  . 

And.  it's  a  big  day  for  your  families  and 
friends  as  well  ...  in  fact,  I'll  bet  that 
they're  almost  as  happy  as  you  are  .  .  .  but 
for  a  different  reason. 

I'll  bet  that  a  lot  of  you  have  boyfriends 
and  girlfriends  .  .  .  husbands  and  wives  .  .  . 
out  there  in  the  audience  .  .  .  you  know  who 
I  mean  .  .  .  the  ones  who  heated  up  your 
cold  dinners  .  .  .  typed  your  reports  .  .  . 
gave  you  a  ride  when  the  car  wouldn't  start 
.  .  .  am  I  right? 

They're  the  ones  who  watched  the  kids 
when  you  had  to  study  .  .  .  called  your  boss 
when  you  were  going  to  be  late  for  work  .  .  . 
waited  for  you  in  the  rain  and  snow  .  .  .  I'll 
bet  they're  at  least  as  happy  as  you  are  that 
you're  graduating  .  .  .  that  it's  finally  over! 

And  let  me  say  also  how  pleased  I  am  to 
look  out  at  your  faces  and  see  so  many 
women  in  this  graduating  class  .  .  .  you  are 
a  sure  sign  that  women  are  becoming  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  workplace  of  tomorrow. 

I  know  that  many  of  you  had  to  give  it  a 
little  extra  to  get  here  today  ...  to  over- 
come the  obstacles  that  society  still  puts  in 
the  way  of  women  who  want  to  enter  tradi- 
tionally male  professions  .  .  .  but  I  ask  you 
to  keep  up  the  good  work  .  .  .  and  never  give 
up  .  .  . 

So.  congratulations  from  the  bottom  of 
my  heart  ...  to  each  and  every  graduate 
...  to  your  family  and  friends  ...  to  facul- 
ty, students  and  alumni  ...  to  trustees  and 
administrators  .  .  .  you  all  have  many  rea- 
sons to  be  proud  indeed  .  .  . 

A  very  wise  person  once  said  that  com- 
mencement speeches  should  be  funny  .  .  . 
Inspirational  .  .  .  and  short  .  .  .  well,  I'm 
really  not  a  comedienne  .  .  .  and  you  gradu- 
ates are  more  inspirational  than  I  could  ever 
be  .  .  .  but  I  will  try  to  be  brief. 

Recently.  I  started  thinking  back  to  my 
own  experiences  as  a  student .  .  .  like  nearly 
everyone  of  you,  I  too  came  to  my  com- 
mencement day  a  little  older  than  the  aver- 
age graduate  ...  in  my  case,  I  had  inter- 
rupted my  education  for  five  years  .  .  .  and 
when  I  eventually  went  back  to  get  my 
degree.  I  was  a  divorced  mother  .  .  .  with  a 
three  year  old  son  .  .  . 

Those  were  pretty  tough  days  ...  I  mean, 
most  people  hadn't  even  heard  of  child  care 
in  1961.  But  with  a  lot  of  help  from  family 
and  friends,  I  made  it  through  and  somehow 
arrived  at  my  own  graduation  day.  And  so 
I'm  particularly  happy  to  be  standing  in 
front  of  this  group  of  graduates  on  this 
beautiful  day  in  May. 

For  when  you  pick  up  your  diplomas 
today,  you're  really  going  to  know  what 
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they're  worth.  None  of  you  just  rolled  out  of 
high  school  and  stumbled  through  your 
years  of  college  because  everybody  expected 
you  to.  None  of  you  came  to  New  England 
Tech  In  the  footsteps  of  generations  of  rela- 
tives whose  support  and  memory  made  the 
hard  times  a  little  bit  easier. 

No  .  .  .  most  of  you  came  here  from  jobs 
that  didn't  promise  you  the  kind  of  future 
your  talents  deserved  .  .  .  and,  many  of  you 
continued  to  hold  down  full-time  jobs  while 
you  were  getting  your  degree  .  .  .  large 
numbers  of  you  commuted  quite  a  distance 
.  .  .  over  an  hour  each  way,  I'm  told  ...  so, 
Michael  and  I  salute  all  of  you  .  .  .  and  I'm 
proud  to  stand  before  you  and  have  the 
chance  to  speak  to  you  today.  And  you 
couldn't  have  picked  a  better  school  for  the 
education  you  were  seeking. 

Back  in  the  early  1970's  your  President, 
Richard  Gouse,  saw  the  profound  impact 
that  changing  technology  was  beginning  to 
have  on  the  American  economy. 

He  saw  that  this  impact  would  extend  to 
how  we  educate  the  workforce  of  the  future 
.  .  .  that  the  distinction  between  liberal  and 
vocational  education  would  be  altered  for- 
ever .  .  .  and  the  growth  of  New  England 
Tech  over  the  last  fifteen  years  shows  that 
President  Gouse  was  correct  indeed  .  .  . 
where  there  was  a  single  campus,  there  are 
now  three  .  .  .  and,  70  students  have  grown 
to  over  2,000. 

The  New  England  business  community 
has  recognized  your  success  .  .  .  last  year 
you  placed  over  91  percent  of  your  alumni 
in  jobs  immediately  upon  graduation  .  .  . 
and  I  understand  that  this  year's  percentage 
could  be  even  higher  .  .  .  that  there  are 
more  jobs  In  your  college's  job  bank  than 
there  are  students  to  fill  them. 

It  looks  to  me  like  New  England's  busi- 
nesses know  where  to  come  to  find  top- 
notch  workers  nd  future  leaders  .  .  .  they 
come  to  the  New  England  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. 

All  of  you  at  New  England  Tech  .  .  .  but 
especially  your  students  .  .  .  have  a  lot  in 
common  with  our  region  .  .  .  the  region 
you've  made  part  of  your  name  .  .  .  New 
England  .  .  .  for.  New  England  is  a  region  on 
the  move  .  .  .  our  people  and  our  economy 
have  always  been  ready  to  change  when  the 
times  demanded  it  ...  to  chsmge  and 
remain  vital  and  alive  ...  we  New  Eng- 
landers  keep  moving  because  we  know  what 
happens  when  we  stand  still  ...  we  know 
what  happens  when  we  depend  too  much  on 
one  or  two  Industries  for  our  economic 
health  .  .  .  when  we  don't  keep  a  watchful 
eye  for  the  signs  of  economic  or  social 
change  ...  we  know  that  jobs  go  away  .  .  . 
our  cities  and  towns  start  to  decay  .  .  .  fac- 
tories close  .  .  .  and  we  can't  meet  the  needs 
of  our  citizens  for  protection  and  education 
and  a  decent  place  to  live. 

For  almost  50  years.  New  England  Tech 
has  been  changing  along  with  the  changing 
face  of  New  England  business  ...  at  first 
you  were  named  "New  England  Radio"  .  .  . 
named  for  the  broadcast  medium  to  which 
nearly  everyone  was  tuned  in  1940  .  .  .  but 
radio  was  soon  to  be  joined  by  a  host  of 
other  technologies  .  .  .  and  so  you  changed: 
you  changed  your  name  to  the  one  it  bears 
now  .  .  .  and  you  broadened  your  curricu- 
lum .  .  .  but  in  the  1970's  you  faced  new 
challenges  ...  it  was  hard  to  see  where  a 
traditional  vocational  school  fit  into  the 
space  age  ...  so  you  changed  again  .  .  .  you 
redefined  yourselves  .  .  .  you  began  to  com- 
bine technical  expertise  in  a  broad  range  of 
disciplines  with  the  professional  skills  the 
workplace  priced  .  .  .  you  started  to  turn 


out  students  with  excellent  communications 
skills  and  with  the  potential  to  enter  the 
ranks  of  management  .  .  .  before  long,  you 
began  to  confer  Bachelor's  Degrees. 

And,  New  England  Tech  started  to  attract 
a  special  breed  of  student  .  .  .  like  those  of 
you  who  are  graduating  today  .  .  .  who 
knew  first  hand  the  meaning  of  change  in 
your  own  lives. 

And,  as  you  graduates  stop  on  this  special 
occasion  and  think  about  how  you  got  here 
.  .  .  and  as  you  make  your  plans  for  the 
future  ...  I'd  like  to  suggest  that  this  abili- 
ty to  change  .  .  .  this  willingness  to  grow 
and  be  flexible  is  probably  the  most  impor- 
tant lesson  you  can  carry  with  you  into  your 
jobs  and  communities  .  .  .  it's  a  lesson  that's 
critical  not  only  to  your  own  futures  .  .  .  but 
to  the  future  of  America  as  well. 

And,  it's  a  lessson  I've  had  to  learn  over 
and  over  again  in  my  own  life  ...  in  Poli- 
tics, Michael  and  I  have  had  to  learn  to  be 
flexible  and  open  enough  to  accept  the  good 
with  the  bad  ...  to  rejoice  in  election  victo- 
ries and  to  acknowledge  election  defeats  .  .  . 
it  isn't  always  easy  .  .  .  believe  me,  it  isn't 
always  easy  ...  in  my  personal  life,  I've  had 
to  be  open  to  the  reality  of  my  dependency 
on  drugs  and  alcohol  ...  a  dependency  I've 
been  fighting  for  over  30  years  .  .  .  I've  had 
to  be  open  to  the  reality  that  I  would  spend 
the  rest  of  my  life  recovering  from  that  de- 
pendency .  .  .  One  Day  at  a  Time. 

And,  I've  had  to  learn  these  lessons  in  the 
public  eye  .  .  .  with  the  intense  scrutiny  of 
the  media  .  .  .  and  with  the  knowledge  and 
awareness  of  tens  of  millions  of  people. 

But  .  .  .  through  it  all  .  .  .  the  most  im- 
portant lesson  has  been  not  to  give  up  in 
the  face  of  challenge  and  change  .  .  .  but  to 
welcome  it ...  to  accept  our  limitations  .  .  . 
to  change  what  we  had  to  .  .  .  and  to  turn 
apparent  defeats  into  victories. 

Now,  I  don't  mean  to  minimize  in  any  way 
the  importance  of  all  of  the  superb  techni- 
cal training  you've  received  from  your  in- 
structors .  .  .  and,  I  don't  mean  to  minimize 
what  you've  learned  in  the  jobs  you've  held 
throughout  your  years  in  school. 

But,  I  do  mean  to  say  that  you'll  be  able 
to  really  make  a  difference  .  .  .  both  on  the 
job  and  in  your  communities  .  .  .  when 
you're  open  to  change  .  .  .  and  when  you're 
flexible  in  the  face  of  the  many  possibilities 
that  your  jobs  and  daily  life  offer  you  .  .  . 
you'll  be  able  to  make  the  difference  that 
our  country  needs  today  more  than  ever 
before  in  its  history. 

For,  its  by  being  open  and  flexible  that 
you'll  have  the  greatest  chance  to  be  cre- 
ative ...  to  see  how  things  might  be  done 
a  little  differently  ...  on  the  job  or  in  your 
hometown. 

It's  this  flexibility  and  creativity  that  has 
made  the  difference  in  New  England  for 
centuries  .  .  .  its  what  we  need  all  across 
America  today  .  .  .  and  it's  what  each  and 
everyone  of  you  can  nurture  in  your  lives 
and  on  the  job  .  .  .  for,  it  really  is  possible 
to  make  a  difference  .  .  .  and,  you'll  be  lim- 
ited only  by  your  imaginations. 

And  when  you  learn  to  make  a  difference, 
you'll  be  joining  a  great  New  England  tradi- 
tion ...  a  tradition  that  includes  people  like 
An  Wang  who  pioneered  the  introduction  of 
Word  Processing  in  our  everyday  workplace 
.  .  .  and  who  changed  the  face  of  offices  ev- 
erywhere .  .  .  like  Governor  Madeline 
Kunin  of  Vermont  and,  before  here.  Gover- 
nor Ella  Grasso  of  Connecticut  .  .  .  who 
have  helped  forge  a  new  role  for  women  on 
the  American  political  scene  .  .  .  like  Mitch 
Kapor  whose  genius  made  it  so  much  easier 
for  men  and  women  in  the  business  world  to 


attack  their  daily  problems  .  .  .  and  who  in 
the  process  built  Lotus  Development  Corpo- 
ration. 

But  the  challenge  before  us  has  never 
been  greater. 

Today,  we  see  so  much  technological  crea- 
tivity coming  from  foreign  sources  ...  in 
many  cases,  America  has  lost  her  traditional 
leadership  role  to  competition  from  over- 
seas. 

Prom  the  manufacturing  of  cars  and  steel 
.  .  .  1.0  televisions  and  VCR's  ...  we  seem  to 
have  lost  much  of  our  competitive  edge. 
Some  say  we've  given  up. 
But  I  don't  think  America's  given  up  .  .  . 
and,  looking  out  at  your  faces  here  today.  I 
know  for  sure  that  you  haven't  given  up 
either! 

For  nearly  two  years,  I  travelled  all  over 
America  as  Michael  sought  our  nation's 
highest  office  ...  I  covered  over  250,000 
miles  .  .  .  from  the  heat  of  southern  Texas 
to  an  icy  glacier  near  Juneau,  Alaska  .  .  . 
from  the  farmlands  of  Fresno.  California  to 
the  plants  of  Pennsylvania  and  Michigan 
.  .  .  and,  everywhere,  I  saw  an  America  that 
knows  we  can  once  again  be  second  to  none. 
I  remember  meeting  with  autoworkers 
and  their  families  in  Ohio  ...  I  remember 
their  spirit  and  determination  in  the  face  of 
layoffs  and  givebacks  .  .  .  they  weren't 
ready  to  give  up  .  .  .  and  neither  am  I. 

I  remember  farm  families  in  Iowa  and  Illi- 
nois .  .  .  ravaged  by  drought  and  over- 
whelmed by  mortgages  they  could  no  longer 
pay  ...  I  remember  their  pride  in  the  land 
that  was  their  families'  livelihood  for  gen- 
erations .  .  .  they  were  determined  to  make 
their  own  comer  of  America  great  again  .  .  . 
and  so  am  I. 

I  remember  the  faces  of  homeless  women 
in  New  York  City  .  .  .  women  who  until  re- 
cently had  been  raising  children  on  the 
streets  and  in  shelters  ...  I  remember  the 
fierce  determination  I  saw  in  their  eyes  .  .  . 
determination  to  become  part  of  the  Ameri- 
can Dream  ...  to  have  homes  they  could 
call  their  own  and  jobs  they  could  be  proud 
of  ...  my  friends,  if  they  hadn't  given  up 
.  .  .I'll  never  give  up. 

This  is  the  spririt  that  I  saw  all  over  the 
country. 

This  is  the  spirit  that  brought  you  to  New 
England  Tech  .  .  .  with  the  determination 
to  change  your  lives  .  .  .  the  determination 
to  make  a  difference. 

It's  a  spirit  I've  learned  something  about 
in  my  own  life. 

And,  today,  I  put  a  challenge  to  you:  keep 
that  spirit  with  you  ...  in  the  workplace 
...  in  your  communities  .  .  .  with  your  fam- 
ilies and  among  your  friends. 

For  two  years.  I  came  to  know  an  Amercia 
that  wants  to  be  great  again  .  .  .  that  wants 
to  seize  the  leadership  we  once  knew  .  .  . 
that  is  ready  to  move  ahead  into  the 
twenty-first  century. 

If  we  are  to  do  that ...  If  we  are  to  move 
ahead  ...  it  is  you  who  will  take  us  there 
.  .  .  and,  you  will  do  just  that  with  the  spirit 
of  flexibility  and  openness  to  change  what 
has  marked  the  history  of  New  England 
Tech. 

And  then  you  will  take  your  own  places  in 
the  great  tradition  that  has  allowed  our 
New  England  region  to  grow  and  prosper 
over  the  years  .  .  .  you  will  take  your  own 
places  among  Americans  all  across  our  land 
who  believe  .  .  .  as  I  do  .  .  .  that  our  future 
can  be  as  great  as  our  dreams. 

And  .  .  .  when  you  do  .  .  .  remember  to 
put  something  back  into  your  communities 
.  .  .  into  your  cities  and  towns  .  .  .  become 
involved  with  your  neighbors  in  projects 
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that  assist  your  fellow  citizens  who  need 
your  help  .  .  .  whatever  your  politics, 
become  involved  in  your  local  government 
.  .  .  woric  with  your  school  committees  and 
Town  Councils  ...  1  think  you  might  be 
surprised  at  the  difference  you  can  make. 

So,  thank  you,  once  again,  for  sharing 
your  celebration  with  Michael  and  me  ...  I 
look  forward  to  speaking  about  these  and 
other  issues  on  my  current  lecture  tour  of 
the  United  SUtes  and  to  writing  about  my 
experiences  in  a  book  that  will  be  published 
next  Spring. 

Have  a  wonderful  day  .  .  .  enjoy! 


UMI 


WELCOME  BACK  ORESTES 
GONZALEZ 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  yesterday, 
at  6  a.m.,  Orestes  Gonzalez,  a  political 
prisoner  held  in  Cuban  jails  since  De- 
cember 1981,  arrived  in  Miami  to  the 
welcoming  arms  and  cheers  of  his 
f amUy  and  friends.  As  I  did  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  arrival  of  former  fellow 
prisoner  Amado  Jesus  Rodriguez  Fer- 
nandez in  March,  I  join  with  the 
family  in  welcoming  Orestes  back  to 
the  United  States.  The  case  of  Orestes 
Gonzalez,  a  United  States  resident,  is 
imique  in  that  he  was  talten  prisoner 
in  Cuba  while  on  a  family  visit  in  late 
November  1981.  The  Cuban  Govern- 
ment charged  him  with  being  a 
member  of  Alfa  66,  a  charge  which  he 
has  denied  to  this  day. 

As  in  the  case  of  Amado  Jesus,  I  wel- 
come the  gesture  of  the  Cuban  Gov- 
ernment in  freeing  Orestes  Gonzalez.  I 
look  forward  to  the  eventual  release  of 
Alberto  Grau  Sierra,  the  old  plantado, 
and  the  last  of  the  three  prisoners 
who  have  been  linked  to  my  visit  to 
Cuba  last  November.  Shortly  after  I 
returned  from  my  trip,  I  was  informed 
by  the  Cuban  Government  that  these 
three  political  prisoners  would  be  re- 
leased because  of  my  intervention  on 
humanitarian  grounds.  I  responded 
with  satisfaction  to  this  gesture  but  at 
the  same  time  I  reminded  the  Cubans 
that  during  my  long  meeting  with 
Fidel  Castro,  I  strongly  suggested  that 
all  the  remaining  political  prisoners 
should  be  released.  That  message  was 
conveyed  to  Havana.  I  am  hopeful 
that  these  recent  releases  will  signal 
the  beginning  of  the  release  of  all  the 
remaining  political  prisoners  in  Cuba. 

As  I  said  upon  the  arrival  of  Amado 
Jesus  in  March,  the  releases  reenforce 
my  belief  that  the  Cuban  Government 
does  want  a  better  relationship  with 
the  United  States.  I  concluded  from 
my  trip  that  the  United  States  and 
Cuba  should  begin  to  deal  with  each 
other  on  small  mutually  beneficial 
steps  to  create  the  climate  for  the  res- 
olution of  the  difficult  issues.  The 
Cuban  exile  community  in  the  United 
States  would  be  one  of  the  major 
beneficiaries  of  an  improved  relation- 
ship with  Cuba.  I  now  suixiously  await 
the  release  of  Alberto  Grau  Sierra  and 
ultimately  the  rest  of  the  political 
prisoners. 


It  is  with  great  satisfaction  that  I 
join  Orestes  Gonzalez'  family  in  wel- 
coming him  home,  his  wife  Martha, 
and  his  daughter  Irma  Escarra,  who 
has  worked  so  hard  to  gain  the  release 
of  her  father.  It  is  my  hope  that  one 
day,  in  the  not  too  distant  future, 
many  relatives  and  families  of  political 
prisoners  in  Cuba  will  also  experience 
the  joy  that  is  felt  today  in  the  Gonza- 
lez household  in  Coral  Gables. 


THE  SOUTH  CAROLINA  DEPART- 
MENT OF  PARKS.  RECREATION 
AND  TOURISM  AND  NATIONAL 
TOURISM  WEEK 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  in 
honor  of  National  Tourism  Week,  May 
15-May  21,  I  would  like  to  take  this 
ideal  opportunity  to  recognize  the  out- 
standing work  done  by  the  South 
Carolina  Department  of  Parks,  Recre- 
ation and  Tourism  [PRT].  Tourism  is 
the  second  largest  industry  in  the 
State  of  South  Carolina  and  the  value 
of  the  excellent  work  done  by  the 
PRT  cannot  be  underestimated. 

South  Carolinians  are  blessed  with  a 
beautiful  State  that  has  much  to 
offer.  Tourism  plays  a  large  role  in 
South  Carolina's  economy  and  helps 
to  bring  added  revenue  and  jobs  to  our 
State.  It  is  estimated  that  the  tourism 
industry  was  directly  responsible  for 
98,500  jobs  and  generated  $4.6  billion 
in  revenues  for  fiscal  year  1988. 

I  would  like  to  commend  Mr.  Fred 
Brinkman  for  his  leadership  as  direc- 
tor of  the  PRT.  Mr.  Brinkman's  dedi- 
cated efforts  at  PRT  have  helped  to 
bring  the  rich  travel  resources  of  our 
State  to  the  attention  of  all  Americans 
and  foreign  visitors  to  the  United 
States. 

I  would  also  like  to  commend  Mr. 
Bob  Liming,  director  of  tourism,  for 
the  fine  job  he  is  doing.  Bob  is  nation- 
al chairman  of  the  State  Travel  Coun- 
cil and  is  recognized  nationally  for  his 
great  skill  and  expertise  in  travel  and 
tourism. 

My  wife  Nancy  joins  me  in  lauding 
the  efforts  of  the  administration  and 
staff  at  PRT.  She  has  a  special  inter- 
est in  promoting  tourism  in  South 
Carolina  and  she  too  recognizes  its  tre- 
mendous importance  to  our  State. 
Nancy  plans  to  continue  working  to 
expand  the  industry  and  to  further 
broaden  South  Carolina's  travel 
appeal. 

I  congratulate  PRT  for  the  success 
they  have  achieved  in  the  past  year 
and  I  wish  them  the  best  for  the  up- 
coming tourism  season.  It  is  my  sin- 
cere hope  that  Americans  and  foreign 
tourists  alike  will  continue  to  discover 
and  enjoy  South  Carolina's  beautiful 
places  and  smiling  faces. 


TRIBUTE   TO    ROBERT    F.    BOTT, 
PROFESSIONAL  STAFF 

MEMBER,      ARMED      SERVICES 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  Mr.  Robert  F. 
Bott,  a  key  member  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Conunittee  staff  for 
the  past  6  years,  who  will  depart  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  to  enter 
the  private  sector  next  month. 

Since  1983,  Bob  Bott  has  been  the 
principal  Republican  professional  staff 
member  for  the  Strategic  and  Theater 
Nuclear  Forces  Subcommittee,  which 
has  jurisdiction  over  all  funding  and 
issues  related  to  strategic  aircraft,  mis- 
siles, submarines,  commimications,  in- 
telligence and  space  systems,  theater 
nuclear  forces,  arms  control  and  verifi- 
cation, and  United  States-Soviet  mili- 
tary balance.  I  know  of  no  professional 
staff  member  who  has  contributed 
more  to  this  body  in  terms  of  effort, 
imagination  and  actual  accomplish- 
ment for  these  past  6  years. 

Bob  is  originally  from  Logansport, 
IN.  At  the  age  of  7,  he  moved  to  White 
Plains,  NY  with  this  family.  Bob  was 
valedictorian  of  his  high  school  class 
and  voted  most  likely  to  succeed.  He 
graduated  from  Holy  Cross  College  in 
1967  and  was  commissioned  in  the 
Navy.  As  a  naval  flight  officer,  he 
played  a  significant  role  in  the  intro- 
duction of  the  P3C  antisubmarine  war- 
fare aircraft. 

Upon  leaving  the  Navy  in  1972,  Bob 
became  a  program  analyst  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy  until  1975,  when 
he  became  a  staff  member  in  the  Stra- 
tegic Forces  Division  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Program  Analysis 
and  Evaluation  Office.  In  1983,  Bob 
was  serving  as  the  Director  of  the 
Strategic  Offensive  Forces  Division  of 
DOD  PA&E  when  we  were  able  to  per- 
suade him  to  come  to  work  for  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  here  in  the 
Senate. 

While  I  served  as  the  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Strategic  and 
Theater  Nuclear  Forces,  Bob  was  the 
principal  professional  staff  member 
assisting  me  in  my  responsibilities  on 
these  critical  national  security  issues. 
His  expert  analyses  and  personal  skills 
were  critical  to  the  important  compro- 
mise package  on  Peacekeeper  funding 
in  1985.  President  Reagan  sent  Bob  a 
personal  letter  thanking  him  for  his 
critical  help  in  securing  funding  for 
the  Peacekeeper  missile.  The  approval 
of  this  compromise  set  the  stage  for 
the  continued  funding  of  Peacekeeper. 

Bob  was  also  instrumental  in  main- 
taining fimding  and  support  for  the 
command,  control,  and  communication 
modernization  program  which  is  so 
crucial  for  the  maintenance  of  a  credi- 
ble and  effective  nuclear  deterrent 
force.  He  also  played  an  invaluable 
role  in  the  formation  of  the  Nuclear 
Weapons  Council,  the  funding  of  the 
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B-1  and  B-2,  advanced  cruise  missile, 
and  certain  sensitive  intelligence  pro- 
grams. 

Bob  was  notably  effective  in  the 
Senate-House  conference  deliberations 
on  the  armual  DOD  authorization  bill. 
All  members  and  other  staff  would 
agree  that  Mr.  Bott  was  one  of  the 
most  credible  and  authoritative  advi- 
sors on  important  decisions  regarding 
strategic  force  issues.  His  objective 
and  well-reasoned  analyses  were  ac- 
cepted in  a  true  bipartisan  spirit.  His 
advice  will  surely  be  missed. 

Bob  has  truly  earned  the  genuine  re- 
spect and  admiration  of  all  those  with 
whom  he  has  worked— Senators,  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  professional  staff  members  of 
both  bodies.  I  am  certain  that  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  Senator  Nunn,  and 
the  chairman  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee,  Representative 
AspiN,  would  attest  to  Bob  Botfs  com- 
prehensive knowledge,  unique  capa- 
bilities and  dedication.  Bob's  technical 
knowledge  and  his  ability  to  grasp  and 
express  clearly  and  concisely  highly 
complex  issues  made  him  ideally 
suited  for  the  extremely  important 
and  demanding  staff  position  he  has 
held. 

I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  also  to 
Bob's  family;  his  wife,  Ruth,  and  his 
children,  Catherine  and  Michael,  are 
to  be  commended  for  their  patience 
with  Bob's  grueling  hours  and  exten- 
sive work  schedule.  They  have  accept- 
ed a  large  measure  of  sarcrif  ice  so  that 
Bob  could  serve  the  Senate  and  his 
country  so  faithfully  and  so  unselfish- 
ly. 

On  behalf  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Nation,  I  want  to  express  our  sincere 
appreciation  to  Bob  Bott  for  his  self- 
less dedication,  his  truly  outstanding 
performance,  and  the  great  contribu- 
tions he  has  made  to  the  security  of 
this  Nation.  And  I  want  to  express  my 
personal  thanks  also  to  Bob  for  his  un- 
paralled  professionalism,  his  loyalty, 
and  his  friendship.  Mr.  Thurmond  and 
other  members  of  the  committee 
joined  me  in  the  preparation  of  this 
statement. 

We  wish  him  well  in  his  new  career 
and  bid  him  well  with  a  snappy  hand 
salute. 


THE  CHICAGO  DEFENDER 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  recently 
the  Chicago  Defender  celebrated  its 
84th  anniversary.  For  84  years  the 
Chicago  Defender  has  been  a  leader  in 
the  fight  for  civil  rights  for  African 
Americans  and  other  ethnic  Ameri- 
cans. The  Chicago  Defender  was 
founded  in  1905  by  Robert  S.  Abbott 
and  through  much  hard  work  has 
achieved  the  high  level  of  success  it 
holds  today.  I  heartily  congratulate 
the  Chicago  Defender  and  look  for- 


ward to  its  continued  leadership  in 
civil  rights. 

I  would  also  like  to  submit  for  the 
Record  the  text  of  an  editorial  from 
the  May  6  edition  of  the  Chicago  De- 
fender. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Strogcle  and  Glory  or  Odr  84  Years 

From  May  5,  1905,  when  Robert  S.  Abbott, 
LL.B.,  founded  the  Chicago  Defender,  the 
newspaper  has  experienced  the  struggle  and 
glory  of  making  America  a  better  place  in 
which  everyone  can  live.  On  this  auspicious 
84th  anniverstu-y,  our  deep  thanks  not  only 
to  the  late  Mr.  Abbott,  but  also  to  our  read- 
ers who  are  directly  responsible  for  our  con- 
tinued success. 

Our  call  for  dignity  and  himian  rights,  es- 
tablished by  Mr.  Abbott  in  the  original  plat- 
form, was  not  an  empty  series  of  state- 
ments. They  were  listed  as  goals  that  Amer- 
ica had  to  reach  to  fulfill  the  true  meaning 
of  the  words  indelibly  written  into  the  U.S. 
Constitution,  its  amendments  and  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence. 

Currently,  there  are  seven  goals  in  the 
platform.  They  can  be  seen  at  the  bottom 
left  of  this  page  and  until  they  are  properly 
addressed,  the  United  States  will  not  have 
truly  reached  its  full  level  of  greatness  or 
fulfilled  the  promises  of  true  democracy. 

It  is  not  enough  for  the  U.S.  to  declare 
itself  "The  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of 
the  brave"  when  millions  of  its  citizens,  for 
racial,  gender  or  other  reasons,  are  not 
treated  fairly  and  are  denied  an  equal 
chance  to  participate  in  the  vast  opportuni- 
ties of  this  nation.  That  hypocritical  situa- 
tion was  not  fair  in  1776.  when  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  was  signed  or  in  1905 
when  the  Defender  published  its  first  edi- 
tion. The  denial  of  human  dignity  and  Civil 
Rights  continue  as  one  of  the  ultimate  in- 
justices plaguing  society  today.  We  will  not 
be  satisfied  until  the  wrongs  are  righted. 

Although  the  84  years  of  our  existence 
have  been  a  long,  hard  struggle,  in  many 
ways  it  has  been  a  glorious  one.  It  took 
great  courage  to  oppose  lynching  and  the 
countless  forms  of  institutional  racism  that 
have  resulted  in  death,  hospitalization  and 
unhappiness  for  countless  individuals.  But  it 
has  been  glorious  to  be  responsible  to  some 
degree  for:  the  reduction  of  lynching;  the 
Implementation  of  voting  rights:  the  inte- 
gration of  the  armed  forces  and  the  civilian 
sector  of  society;  and  numerous  other  posi- 
tive changes  in  America. 

The  pain  of  striving  for  a  better  country  is 
also  offset  by  the  glory  of  having  millions  of 
young  people  build  strong,  moral  character 
and  go  on  to  become  productive,  caring, 
well-balanced  adults. 

There  must  be  no  doubt  that  the  struggle 
must  continue.  This  is  especially  true  if  Af- 
rican Americans,  women  and  various  other 
racial  and  ethnic  groups  are  to  become  first- 
class  citizens.  With  your  help,  we  can  make 
the  seven  goals  in  the  Chicago  Defender's 
platform  a  reality. 


So  often  the  press  criticizes  congres- 
sional travel.  But  this  grueling  trip  is 
proof  of  the  value  of  bringing  public 
policymakers  in  direct  contact  with 
urgent  international  problems. 

Led  by  Congressman  Mickey 
Leland,  chairman  of  the  House  Select 
Committee  on  Hunger,  the  delegation 
included  Vice  Chairman  Bill  Emer- 
son, who  also  serves  on  the  House  Ag- 
riculture Committee,  Congressman 
Gary  Ackerman,  and  Congressman 
Michael  McNulty. 

Also  participating  in  this  trip  were 
the  following  staff:  Denise  Lionetti, 
Bob  Jackson,  Hugh  Johnson,  and 
Marty  LaVor  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Hunger;  Tom  Clin  and  Nancy  Stet- 
son of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee;  and  Steve  Morrison  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Conmiittee, 
Balbeer  Sihra  of  Congresswoman  Pat- 
terson's office,  and  Ann  Schonfield  of 
Congressman  Ackerhan's  office. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  commend 
those  who  took  time  out  from  their 
own  schedules,  away  from  family  and 
local  commitments,  to  see  first  hand 
the  overwhelming  hunger  problems  in 
Africa.  These  people  showed  the  best 
face  of  the  United  States— and  their 
own  humanity.  I  am  so  proud  of  them 
all.  As  my  own  Agriculture  Committee 
considers  the  reauthorization  of  the 
Food  for  Peace  Program  (Public  Law 
480),  I  look  forward  to  receiving  the 
recommendations  of  the  Hunger  Com- 
mittee. We  must  work  together  to  im- 
prove this,  and  all  our  food  aid  pro- 
grams, so  that  they  better  serve  the 
pressing  economic  development  and 
hunger  problems  around  the  world. 


COMMITTEE  ON  HUNGER  TRIP 

TO  AFRICA 
Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
the  unique  journey  of  the  House 
Select  Committee  on  Hunger  to  Ethio- 
pia and  Sudan  during  this  past  Easter 
recess  period. 


MONEY  LAUNDERING  CONTROL 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  last 
year  when  Congress  enacted  the  omni- 
bus drug  bill  considerable  attention 
was  devoted  to  the  problem  of  using 
legitimate  businesses  and  banking  in- 
stitutions as  a  front  for  the  laundering 
of  millions  of  dollars  in  drug  profits. 
The  omnibus  drug  bill  included  several 
important  provisions  dealing  with  this 
problem  by  imposing  new  require- 
ments, clarifying  ambiguities,  increas- 
ing penalties,  and  requiring  interna- 
tional cooperation  aimed  at  the  use  of 
offshore  drug  havens  by  narcotics 
smuggling  organizations. 

In  the  time  since  the  passage  of  the 
drug  law  last  fall,  events  have  con- 
firmed the  congressional  findings  of 
rampant  abuse  of  banking  institutions 
got  drug  money  laundering  provisions. 
Publicity  surrounding  the  Operation 
C-Chase  in  southern  California,  the 
worldwide  Bank  of  Credit  and  Com- 
merce International  [BCCI]  money 
laimdering  scheme,  and  the  recently 
uncovered  Chicarci  affair  in  Switzer- 
land point  to  the  existence  of  a  major 
problem. 
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E^Her  this  year  the  American 
Bankers  Association  established  an  on- 
going money  laundering  task  force  to 
provide  leadership  and  focus  to  the  ef- 
forts of  bankers  to  help  rid  this  coun- 
try of  the  scourage  of  drug-related 
racketeering.  This  task  force  builds 
upon  earlier  efforts  by  the  ABA  to 
provide  leadership  on  this  issue.  The 
importance  and  effectiveness  of  the 
ABA'S  Task  Force  was  recently  recog- 
nized by  the  director  of  Federal  anti- 
drug efforts.  Mr.  William  Bennett, 
when  he  asked  that  the  task  force 
submit  recommendations  for  Federal 
efforts  in  this  area. 

The  ABA  Task  Force  has  responded 
to  Mr.  Bennett's  request  with  a  de- 
tailed set  of  recommendations,  and 
has  indicated  its  readiness  to  cooper- 
ate with  the  Federal  Government  in 
the  implementation  of  new  initiatives. 
Some  of  the  reconmiendations  may  be 
controversial;  others  will  be  readily  ac- 
cepted—one issue  on  which  there  is 
certain  agreement  is  that  there  must 
be  Increased  cooperation  and  ex- 
change of  information  between  the 
private  sector  and  the  Government  on 
this  vitally  important  issue. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  com- 
plete text  of  the  ABA  Task  Force  rec- 
ommendations, as  well  as  several  arti- 
cles about  money  laundering,  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Americam  Bankers  Association. 

Washington,  DC,  April  28,  1989. 
Mr.  William  J.  Bennett, 
Director,   Office  of  National  Drug  Control 
PtUicy,   Executive  Office  of  The  Presi- 
dent, Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Bennett  The  American  Bank- 
ers Association  greatly  appreciates  your  re- 
quest for  recommendations  as  to  how  the 
banking  Industry  can  aid  the  government  in 
curbing  our  country's  drug  problem.  Our 
members  are  keenly  aware  of  the  need  for 
active  participation  from  the  private  sector 
in  addressing  this  critical  issue.  We  hope  all 
members  of  our  nation's  business  communi- 
ty will  rise  to  the  challenge. 

Specifically.  I  have  enclosed  a  detailed 
paper  prepared  by  ABA's  Money  Launder- 
ing Task  Force.  This  group  provides  advice 
and  comment  on  legislative  and  regulatory 
proposals  and  is  designed  to  coordinate  all 
of  ABA's  present  and  future  programs  to 
educate  its  members  and  the  government  on 
how  best  to  prevent  the  use  of  banks  for 
money  laundering  both  in  the  United  States 
and  abroad.  The  enclosed  paper  is  only  one 
aspect  of  our  industry's  resolve  in  this  criti- 
cal area. 

Your  task  is  indeed  formidable  and  we 
pledge  our  continuing  support. 
Sincerely. 

Donald  G.  Ogilvie. 
Executive  Vice  President, 
American  Bankers  Association. 

Toward  A  New  National  Drug  Policy— 

The  Banking  Industry  Strategy 

task  force  recommendations 

1.  Government— Industry  cooperation   is 

essential  for  any  successful  national  drug 

policy.  Establishment  of  a  formal  financial 


industry  advisory  board  will  greatly  en- 
hance communications  between  these  two 
critical  groups. 

2.  The  government  should  establish  a 
mechanism  for  prompt  dissemination  of 
money  laundering  activities  and  trends  to 
the  financial  industry. 

3.  There  should  be  a  thorough  review  of 
all  recordkeeping  and  reporting  regulations 
designed  to  attack  the  drug  money  launder- 
ing problem.  There  is  a  need  for  a  study  ad- 
dressing the  law  enforcement  utility  of  the 
Bank  Secrecy  Act. 

4.  Successful  prosecutions  resulting  from 
active  support  from  the  banking  industry 
should  be  publicized  by  the  government 
whenever  possible. 

5.  The  problem  with  tracking  possible 
laundering  schemes  through  the  use  of  wire 
transfers  and  other  complex  transactions 
should  be  addressed. 

INTRODUCTION 

It  is  as  imperative  for  the  banking  indus- 
try as  it  is  for  the  law  enforcement  commu- 
nity to  deter  drug  dealers  from  using  our 
nation's  financial  institutions  to  launder 
monies  derived  from  illegal  activity.  To  be 
successful,  however,  there  must  be  a  part- 
nership in  this  effort.  The  maze  of  regula- 
tions and  laws  imposed  upon  the  financial 
industry  in  the  name  of  drug  enforcement 
may  not  always  achieve  this  noble  goal. 

Our  members  strongly  believe  that  the 
government  and  the  bsmking  industry  need 
to  work  together  as  a  team,  not  as  adversar- 
ies, in  pursuing  the  goal  of  a  drug-free 
America. 

USE  OF  ADVISORY  COUNCILS 

We  have  specific  recommendations  on 
how  best  this  could  be  accomplished.  First, 
through  the  formation  of  a  government  ad- 
visory council  (consisting  of  representatives 
from  the  banking  industry,  regulators,  law 
enforcement,  and  the  Treasury)  would  be 
all  of  the  groups  that  have  some  role  in 
money  laundering  deterrence. 

This  type  of  council  could  jointly  develop 
common  short  and  long  term  goals,  to  con- 
centrate on  the  drug  and  money  laundering 
problem  instead  of  allowing  the  government 
to  continue  the  current  categorization  of 
the  issue  as  a  "bank  compliance  problem." 
We  must  get  beyond  the  excessive  rhetoric 
and  cynical  attempts  by  Congress  to  solve 
the  drug  problem  by  increasing  paperwork. 
With  an  advisory  council  we  can  logically 
attend  to  this  serious  problem. 

An  advisory  council  could  work  much  the 
same  way  as  the  Federal  Reserve  Board's 
Consumer  Advisory  Council.  The  group, 
composed  of  regulatory,  legal,  and  banking 
experts,  would  set  realistic  goals  and  be  able 
to  determine  very  quickly  what  changes 
were  needed  to  keep  banks  from  spending 
too  much  time  gathering  irrelevant  infor- 
mation. While  the  legality  of  an  advisory 
board  must  be  reviewed,  it  is  an  idea  whose 
time  has  come. 

EDUCATION  AND  AWARENESS 

The  second  recommendation  concerns 
education.  We  are  proud  of  our  work  in  the 
area  of  deterring  money  launderers  and  we 
are  frequently  confused  as  to  the  govern- 
ment's strategy.  There  is  a  need  for  consist- 
ency in  supervision  and  regulation  of  the  fi- 
nancial industry.  This  can  only  occur  once 
the  government  and  the  banking  industry 
understand  their  different  roles. 

One  way  to  do  this  is  by  educating  the  in- 
dustry on  the  latest  tactics  and  techniques 
utilized  by  money  launderers.  Currently, 
the  government  waits  until  there  are  a 
series  of  activities,  and  then  as  a  last  resort 


passes  this  information  on  to  the  industry 
in  a  rushed,  makeshift  manner. 

It  would  be  helpful  if  various  banking  and 
law  enforcement  agencies  could  immediate- 
ly adivse  the  banking  community  as  to  the 
latest  money  laundering  trends,  suspicious 
customers,  and  preferred  illegal  transac- 
tions so  that  the  industry  could  put  into 
effect  the  necessary  safeguards  to  preclude 
that  type  of  activity.  Communication  must 
come  from  all  members  of  the  law  enforce- 
ment community,  the  regulators,  and  the  in- 
dustry itself.  We  recommend  a  formal  dialog 
between  these  critical  parties  on  a  frequent 
basis  to  keep  abreast  of  what  is  necessary  to 
combat  this  activity.  This  would  be  slightly 
different  than  the  proposed  advisory  coun- 
cil but  similar  to  what  the  banking  industry 
and  the  Inter  Agency  Bank  Fraud  Working 
Group  have  done  in  the  bank  fraud  area. 
There,  whenever  the  government  or  the  in- 
dustry has  a  issue  of  major  concern  to  dis- 
cuss, we  would  hold  an  informal  meeting. 
This  is  an  opportunity  to  share  common 
concerns  and  question  participants  on  how 
best  to  combat  fraud.  Money  laundering, 
like  fraud,  is  an  activity  that  all  groups  wish 
to  see  eliminated  from  our  nation's  financial 
institutions.  Advisory  councils  and  ongoing 
communications  can  achieve  this  result. 

THE  BANK  SECRECY  ACT 

The  Bank  Secrecy  Act  (BSA) '  remains 
the  cornerstone  of  all  laws  utilized  against 
money  laundering  activities.  The  list  of  reg- 
ulations and  policies  requiring  reporting  of 
bank  transaction  activities  is  well  known 
and  need  not  be  reiterated  here.  However,  it 
is  clear  that  there  is  widespread  confusion 
and  uncertainty  in  and  out  of  government 
as  to  which  reporting  mechanisms  are  the 
most  efficient  methods  for  aiding  appropri- 
ate law  enforcement  drug  investigations. 

The  Currency  Transaction  Report  (CTR) 
is  the  most  widely  known  but  the  most  mis- 
understood form  in  terms  of  its  effective- 
ness. In  the  early  1980's  the  financial  indus- 
try filed  over  100.000  forms  for  an  entire 
year.  In  1988,  the  banking  industry  filed  ap- 
proximately 7,000,000.  This  dramatic  shift 
can  be  based  on  a  number  of  factors.  The 
question  remains,  however,  as  to  the  utility 
of  all  the  reporting  forms  for  law  enforce- 
ment purposes. 

The  entire  banking  industry  is  impressed 
at  the  diligent  efforts  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment at  developing  a  system  to  handle 
all  of  the  additional  reports  In  a  relatively 
timely  manner.  However,  if  you  take  into 
consideration  the  several  new  reporting  re- 
quirements created  in  the  last  Congress  as 
well  as  the  use  of  the  banking  regulatory 
agency's  criminal  referral  forms,  there  is  an 
obvious  need  to  sort  out  all  of  these  require- 
ments. No  one  in  the  government  appears 
ready  to  accept  the  challenge  of  reducing 
unnecessary  paperwork  in  the  name  of  law 
enforcement. 

WIRE  TRANSFERS 

The  commercial  banking  industry  has 
worked  toward  virtually  eliminating  money 
laundering  by  cash  or  currency.  However, 
the  trail  of  illicit  profits  is  hard  to  follow  if 
done  through  the  use  of  wire  transfers. 

The  Treasury  Department  has  attempted 
to  aid  the  banks  by  issuing  an  "Advisory 
Concerning  Wire  Transfers."  This  advisory 
presented  some  examples  of  suspicious  wire 
transactions  but  we  need  more.  A  review  of 
the  money  laundering  statutes  and  how 
they  relate  to  wire  transfers  is  critical.  The 
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banking  industry  can  provide  the  type  of  in- 
formation that  is  available  by  wire  and  thus 
help  slow  the  use  of  this  mechanism  for 
laundering  purposes. 

It  is  apparent  to  most  of  us  in  the  finan- 
cial services  industry  who  are  involved  with 
transaction  tracking  and  money  laundering 
that  the  serious  money  now  moves  by  wire 
transmission.  Although  a  wire  transaction  is 
subject  to  a  CRF  report  if  it  is  determined 
to  be  "suspicious",  the  nature  of  the  trans- 
action makes  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  analyze  for  laundering  potential.  The 
current  regulatory  environment  is  therefore 
paradoxical:  banks  are  overregulated  where 
the  transaction  involves  currency  or  mone- 
tary instruments,  yet  the  most  serious  drug- 
laundering  operations  have  worked  hard  to 
minimize  the  exposure  of  their  currency  to 
U.S.  financial  institutions.  Wire  transac- 
tions, which  are  essentially  unregulated, 
have  emerged  as  the  primary  method  by 
which  high  volume  launderers  ply  their 
trade. 

The  regulatory  emphasis  must  shift,  in  a 
logical  and  reasonable  manner,  from  curren- 
cy to  wire  transaction  tracking.  This  will  be 
a  difficult  task  but  one  which  can  only  be 
accomplished  by  the  concentrated  efforts  of 
the  government  and  the  financial  services 
industry. 

SIMPLIFICATION  OF  REPORTING 

In  order  to  allow  banks  to  concentrate  on 
being  able  to  recognize  and  report  suspi- 
cious currency  transactions,  the  require- 
ments of  the  BSA  regulation  need  to  be  sim- 
plified. The  task  force  has  isolated  several 
of  the  areas  of  immediate  concern,  but  a  full 
scale  review  is  necessary. 

Only  amendments  that  would  significant- 
ly reduce  the  number  of  unnecessary  CTR 
filings  by  requiring  only  meaningful  report- 
ing should  ever  be  accepted  by  the  Con- 
gress. There  is  a  need  to  encourage  banks  to 
make  better  use  of  the  exemption  process.  A 
thorough  review  of  the  Bank  Secrecy  Act 
will  help  to  assure  that  banks  are  reporting 
useful  and  meaningful  information  to  the 
government.^ 

CLARIFICATION  OF  THE  MONEY  LAUNDERING 

STATUTES 

Legislation  that  created  the  Money  Laun- 
dering statutes  in  1986  resulted  in  commit- 
ted compliance  by  the  banking  industry. 
The  new  provisions  affected  day-to-day 
banking  activity.  The  financial  industry  and 
the  regulatory  agencies  worked  together  in 
compliance  seminars,  teleconferences,  and 
developed  manuals  to  educate  the  industry 
on  the  changes  to  the  Bank  Secrecy  Act  and 
the  creation  of  the  money  laundering  stat- 
utes. Many  agency  officials  have  indicated 
that  the  banking  industry  has  worked  effi- 
ciently in  this  area. 

We  have  argued  unsuccessfully  that  any 
attempt  to  strengthen  or  clarify  the  Money 
Laundering  Control  Act  of  1986  should  in- 
clude a  modification  of  18  U.S.C.  1957.  This 
section  of  the  '86  Act,  developed  to  prohibit 


2  The  banking  Industry  is  constantly  frustrated  at 
the  conflicting  signals  we  receive  from  the  govern- 
ment. There  have  been  good  faith  attempts  by  the 
Treasury  to  ease  reporting  through  exemption 
guidelines  and  other  advisory  rulings,  but  this  is 
not  enough.  We  are  currently  seeking  from  the 
Treasury  Department  clarifications  on  a  number  of 
recent  Interpretations: 

<1)  expanding  the  list  of  "excepted  transactions" 
under  Section  103.22  of  the  BSA  (b)  to  include  cer- 
tain national  and  regional  retail  businesses  and 
other  similar  qualified  businesses;  and  (2)  allow 
banks  unilateral  authority  to  establish  a  single  ex- 
emption covering  multiple  accounts  of  qualified  es- 
tablished depositors. 


financial  institutions  from  accepting  monies 
derived  from  illegal  proceeds,  warrants 
modification.  Section  1957  of  Title  18  pro- 
hibits knowingly  engaging  in  virtually  any 
typical  banking  transaction  involving  a  fi- 
nancial institution  in  "criminally  derived 
property"  with  the  value  exceeding  $10,000. 
The  principal  problem  that  the  banking 
industry  has  with  Section  1957  is  that  it  re- 
quires banks  to  make  decisions  about  the 
unlawful  origin  of  their  customers'  monies 
that  bankers  are  simply  not  equipped  to 
make.  The  banker  has  neither  the  expertise, 
the  evidence,  nor  the  time  to  decide  wheth- 
er a  customer  is  engaged  in  illegal  activities 
in  the  hours  or  minutes  while  a  prospective 
transaction  may  be  pending.  This  is  under- 
standable because  such  questions  typically 
require  highly  trained  federal  prosecutors, 
months  or  years  of  intensive  grand  Jury  in- 
vestigations to  decide,  and  even  then  the 
jury  may  acquit  the  defendant.  In  an  effort 
to  protect  themselves  and  their  banks 
against  criminal  prosecution  for  violating 
Section  1957,  bankers  who  have  any  doubt 
about  the  suspicious  nature  of  a  customer's 
activities  may  refuse  to  do  business  with  an 
individual.  Not  only  will  this  deprive  many 
innocent  customers  of  banking  services  be- 
cause of  some  suspicious  trait  or  character- 
istic, it  also  exposes  banks  and  bankers  to 
civil  litigation  from  the  customers  who  are 
erroneously  denied  banking  services.  In 
short,  the  bankers  are  more  than  willing  to 
stop  money  laundering  by  refusing  to  do 
business  with  criminals,  but  they  are  simply 
not  equipped  to  identify  those  Individuals. 

Bank  officers  and  banking  institutions 
have  the  obligation  to  protect  customer  con- 
fidentiality. The  liability  for  inaccurately 
reporting  a  customer's  affairs  and  civil  and 
criminal  penalties  for  improper  compliance 
are  balanced  by  financial  institutions  on  a 
daily  basis.  Conflicts  between  federal  and 
state  law  sometimes  complicate  effective  in- 
vestigation and  prosecution  by  the  govern- 
ment and  compliance  by  financial  institu- 
tions. This  is  an  additional  issue  which 
should  be  addressed  as  part  of  any  effective 
national  agenda  addressing  the  drug  prob- 
lem. 

The  problem  will  be  solved  by  the  addition 
of  an  intent  element  to  Section  1957.  The 
inclusion  of  an  intent  element  will  assure 
bankers  that  they  will  not  be  prosecuted  for 
doing  business  with  a  customer  that  they 
merely  suspect  of  being  engaged  in  illegal 
activity.  There  is  a  separate  question  of  cre- 
ating a  "safe  harbor"  for  institutions  who 
have  reported  suspicious  transactions  and 
continue  to  do  business  with  that  customer. 
This  issue  needs  to  be  addressed  by  the  gov- 
ernment so  as  to  encourage  awareness  and 
instill  confidence  as  to  the  scope  of  an  indi- 
vidual's liability. 

REPORTS  TO  THE  INDUSTRY 

The  banking  industry  needs  to  know 
whether  or  not  the  "system  works "  and  if 
our  efforts  are  paying  off.  Therefore,  we 
would  suggest  that  the  government  and  law 
enforcement  officials  quantify  and  report, 
on  a  regular  basis,  successful  prosecutions 
resulting  from  the  industry's  compliance  ef- 
forts or  voluntary  action.  If  bankers  knew 
they  that  were  making  a  difference,  or  were 
helping  to  solve  this  problem,  there  would 
be  an  increase  in  voluntary  reporting  of  sus- 
picious transactions.  = 


The  banking  industry  and  the  ABA  sup- 
ported most  of  the  legislative  efforts  aimed 
at  deterring  money  laundering  in  1986.  It  is 
therefore  frustrating  to  hear  attacks  on 
banking  for  not  accepting  each  and  every 
legislative  proposal  offered  by  a  Congress 
that  is  often  imwilling  to  get  the  facts. 
Knowing  that  our  reporting  makes  a  differ- 
ence will  go  a  long  way  toward  easing  that 
frustration. 

It  is  important  that  the  banking  industry 
emphasize  to  its  reg^ulators  the  need  to  stop 
the  flow  of  paper,  a  situation  that  is  reach- 
ing epidemic  proportion.  We  will  continue 
to  point  out  all  of  the  examples  of  volun- 
tary reporting  by  the  industry  that  have  re- 
sulted in  investigations  and/or  indictments. 
The  banking  industry  abhors  money  laun- 
dering and  is  working  extremely  hard  to 
eliminate  it  from  within  our  industry.  Em- 
phasis should  be  placed  on  activities  such  as 
the  recent  "Operation  Polarcap"  where  At- 
torney General  Thomburgh  said:  "In  most 
cases,  the  involvement  of  U.S.  Bsinks,  .  .  . 
was  one  of  cooperation  in  attempting  to  get 
to  the  center  of  the  operations  involved.  I 
think  individuals  within  the  United  States' 
banking  community, .  .  .  performed  extraor- 
dinary acts  of  cooperation,  recognizing 
through  their  own  antenna,  what  precisely 
was  going  on  with  these  enormous  move- 
ments of  cash." 

THE  TASK  FORCE 

The  ABA  has  created  a  Money  Launder- 
ing Task  Force.  This  group,  comprised  of 
leading  banker  experts  in  the  field  of  bank 
secrecy,  will  coordinate  all  activities  that 
our  association  has  been  engaged  in  during 
the  past  several  years.  The  task  force  will 
comment  on  all  legislative  proposals  de- 
signed to  address  the  money  laundering 
issue  and  all  court  cases,  involving  the  appli- 
cable statutes,  continuing  ABA's  long-stand- 
ing commitment  to  work  with  the  regulators 
to  make  the  most  of  BSA  compliance. 

This  task  force  is  the  starting  point  for 
active  cooperation  with  the  government  in 
jointly  eliminating  our  nation's  financial  in- 
stitutions as  a  place  where  drug  money  can 
go. 


ELECTRIC  CARS  IN  HAWAII 
Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  alert  my  colleagues  from  the 
great  State  of  Michigan  to  be  on 
notice:  Honolulu  may  well  be  the  auto- 
motive capital  of  our  country  in  the 
next  century. 

My  reason  for  this  assertion  is  the 
success  of  the  University  of  Hawaii's 
Electric  Car  Program,  which  has  re- 
cently emerged  as  the  national  leader 
in  road  endurance.  Because  of  its  de- 


'  Former  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Law  En- 
forcement at  the  Treasury  Department.  Gerald  L. 
Hilsher  told  an  audience  in  September  that: 

In  my  opinion,  the  Treasury  Department  has 
done  a  poor  public  relations  Job  in  not  telling  the 


private  sector  what  the  Treasury  Department  is 
doing  with  this  information  and  what  kinds  of  cases 
the  Treasury  Department  is  making.  The  Treasury 
Department  needs  to  keep  letter  statistics  because 
although  Title  31  convictions  are  not  the  only 
measure  of  BSA  effectiveness,  we  have  not  brought 
forth  sutistics  on  other  aspects  of  BSA  utility.  The 
federal  government  has  good  examples  of  individ- 
ual cases  brought  as  a  result  of  BSA  compliance, 
but  the  Treasury  Department,  for  example,  can't 
state  the  degree  to  which  BSA  compliance  has  re- 
sulted in  incresed  tax  revenues.  One  of  the  recom- 
mendations that  I  will  be  making  from  this  round- 
Uble  is  to  do  a  better  job  of  tracing  Title  31  in- 
volvements in  criminal  and  tax  cases,  so  that  next 
year,  perhaps,  we  can  bring  these  statistics  to  the 
financial  community  to  show  that  we  do  have  a 
program  that  makes  sense. 
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pendence  on  Imported  petroleum  for 
its  energy  needs,  the  Aloha  State  has 
set  out  to  become  the  National  Renew- 
able Energy  Laboratory  of  the  Pacific 
as  it  strives  to  shift  from  finite  to  infi- 
nite—that is  renewable— energy 
soiut^es.  Transportation  fuel  repre- 
sents the  biggest  challenge  to  us  in  our 
transition  efforts  to  renewable  energy; 
hence,  our  interest  in  electric  and  al- 
ternative fuel  automobiles. 

The  manager  of  the  university's  pro- 
gram in  this  field  is  my  good  friend,  D. 
Richard  "Dick"  Neill.  His  work  was 
the  subject  of  a  most  informative 
newspaper  article  last  month  in  the 
Honolulu  Advertiser  by  science  writer 
Jim  Borg  which  appeared  under  the 
headline:  "UH  Revving  Up  Research 
in  Practical  Electric  Cars."  The  key 
word  here,  Mr.  President,  is  the  adjec- 
tive "practical."  For  the  enlighten- 
ment of  my  colleagues  and  others.  I 
propose  that  this  article  be  included  in 
the  Congressional  Record  and  ask 
that  it  be  printed  in  full. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

UH  Rkwikg  dp  Research  in  F»ractical 
Electric  Cars 
(By  Jim  Borg) 

After  a  bumpy  beginning,  the  electric  car 
program  at  the  University  of  Hawaii  has 
emerged  as  the  national  leader  in  road  en- 
durance. The  program  may  set  the  stage  for 
non-gasoline  vehicles  of  the  21st  century. 

The  research  is  particularly  encouraging 
for  Hawaii,  where  mild  temperatures  allow 
batteries  to  operate  at  peak  efficiency,  re- 
searchers say. 

A  battery-powered  1982  Ford  "EVcort. "  an 
electric  version  of  an  Escort  station  wagon, 
on  one  occasion  in  October  ran  for  an  as- 
tounding 96  miles  between  charges,  more 
than  twice  the  expected  mileage,  said  D. 
Richard  Neill,  director  of  the  program  at 
the  Hawaii  Natural  Energy  Institute.  For 
comparison,  circumnavigating  the  Koolau 
Mountains  is  about  a  100-mile  trip. 

The  success  of  Neill's  self-avowed  "super- 
car"  hangs  in  part  on  a  system  that  re- 
charges the  batteries  whenever  the  brakes 
are  applied.  NeUI  estimates  that  half  the 
energy  lost  going  uphill  can  be  recovered 
going  back  down. 

Some  battery  problems  persist,  and  the 
high  mileage  mark  hasn't  been  repeated. 
But  Neill  said  there  are  reasons  for  renewed 
optimism  in  an  effort  that  five  years  ago 
was  nearly  dead. 

"Most  of  the  t»sic  problems  have  been 
solved  in  terms  of  reliability,  acceptability 
and  availability,"  said  Neill,  who  drives  the 
EVcort  to  and  from  work,  a  16-mile  one-way 
trip  between  Aiea  Heights  and  the  ITH 
Manoa  campus.  "I'm  the  winner  in  the 
country  today." 

Upon  arriving  at  either  destination,  he 
simply  plugs  the  car  into  a  typical  120- volt 
AC  wall  socket.  After  four  hours  or  so,  the 
batteries  are  ready  to  go. 

But  EV's  are  not  for  speed  demons. 

Cruising  at  50  to  55  mph  on  the  highway, 
the  car  sucks  100  amps  of  electrical  current. 
Doubling  of  the  output  to  200  amps  results 
in  an  increase  of  only  3  mph. 

"You  use  twice  as  much  energy  to  go  3  to 
4  mph  faster,  so  I'm  a  100-amp  driver."  said 
Neill. 


The  EVcort  can  accelerate  from  0  to  30 
mph  in  12  seconds  and  consumes  less  than 
0.4  kilowatt  hours  per  mile,  which  translates 
to  a  cost  of  4  cents  per  mile.  Uphill  perform- 
ance leaves  something  to  be  desired:  The  car 
makes  only  35  mph  going  up  Moanalua 
Freeway  at  Red  Hill. 

The  sensation  is  similar  to  driving  a  golf 
cart  or  carnival  bumper  car,  with  a  slight 
delay  in  response  to  touching  the  pedal.  The 
pollution-free  engine  makes  almost  no  noise, 
so  a  driver  must  be  careful  not  to  forget  it's 
on. 

The  institute's  electric  vehicle  or  "EV" 
program  began  in  1981  with  money  from  the 
U.S.  Energy  Department.  From  Jet  Indus- 
tries, the  institute  acquired  15  vehicles— five 
Dodge  Omni  sedans,  five  Dodge  1400  nine- 
passenger  vans  and  five  Ford  Courier  pickup 
trucks.  After  three  or  four  years,  nearly  all 
had  sputtered  to  a  permanent  halt. 

"It  was  an  embarrassment,"  recalls  Neill, 
who  took  over  the  program  about  two  years 
ago. 

Perhaps  the  most  intriguing  innovation  is 
the  so-called  regenerative  braking  system. 

Once  the  car  is  moving  faster  than  a 
crawl,  hitting  the  brake  triggers  gears  that 
slow  the  car  by  making  it  do  work:  charging 
the  batteries.  It  is  similar  to  slowing  a  car 
with  a  standard  transmission  by  shifting 
into  low  gear,  except  that  energy  is  saved, 
not  spent  in  the  process. 

"All  the  energy  that  normally  goes  into 
the  brake  lining  (generating  heat)  goes  into 
recharging  the  battery,"  said  Neill. 

Neill  suspects  he  damaged  the  EVcort  bat- 
tery system  in  attaining  the  96-mile  record, 
since  its  road  endurance  has  since  dropped 
off  dramatically.  A  few  charging  cycles 
later,  he  said,  the  car  was  down  to  a  range 
of  30  miles. 

Nationwide,  a  half  dozen  new  battery 
technologies  are  now  under  study,  each  with 
its  own  tradeoffs  of  cost,  performance  and 
maintenance  hassle.  Another  option  is  an 
on-board  "range  extender."  some  kind  of 
back-up  engine  or  fuel  cell  on  board  that 
would  offer  a  "limp  home  capability"  if  the 
juice  runs  low. 

Among  the  most  promising  technologies 
are  air-aluminum  batteries,  which  are  light 
and  don't  require  recharging.  They  merely 
must  be  watered  every  200  miles  and  have 
their  internal  plates  changed  every  2,000 
miles. 

That's  similar  to  getting  gas  every  200 
miles  and  getting  a  lube  Job  every  2,000 
miles,  Neill  said. 

The  Hawaii  institute  now  has  a  fleet  of  28 
electric  vehicles,  including  five  sedans  and 
seven  pickups  donated  by  Hawaiian  Tele- 
phone Co..  a  subsidiary  of  GTE;  four  Jet- 
Escort  sedans  from  the  Navy;  and  two  vehi- 
cles from  the  Energy  Department.  The  in- 
stitute is  now  in  the  process  of  donating 
some  of  the  cars  to  users  on  Neighbor  Is- 
lands and  to  sister  research  organizations 
and  universities  in  Hong  Kong  and  China. 

Electric  cars  are  not  going  to  end-run  the 
inevitable  fossil-fuel  crisis  in  Hawaii  as  long 
as  electricity  is  generated  by  burning  oil. 
The  state  and  Hawaiian  Electric  Co.  hope 
eventually  to  trim  the  reliance  on  oil  with 
such  renewable  resources  as  volcano  heat, 
sunbeams,  ocean  temperature  differences, 
wind  power,  and  natural  gases  such  as  meth- 
ane. 

At  Kahuku,  for  instance,  an  electric  vehi- 
cle is  recharged  by  windmill. 

The  Institute  also  will  soon  be  getting  a 
photovoltaic  cell  charger  that  tracks  the 
sun.  That  will  charge  the  supercar  via  solar 
energy  with  14  kilowatts  over  the  course  of 


a  day,  which  translates  to  a  30-miIe  trip  at 
about  20  to  25  cents  per  mile.  Ultimately, 
photovoltaic  technology  is  expected  to  pro- 
vide Juice  at  4  cents  per  mile,  Neill  said. 

Furthermore,  battery-powered  cars  some- 
day will  be  Joined  by  those  that  bum  meth- 
anol, which  can  be  produced  from  biomass 
and  is  less  harmful  to  the  environment.  The 
institute  operates  seven  methanol-fueled 
cars  as  a  demonstration  project. 

"Although  there  has  been  a  decline  in  in- 
terest in  ETVs  since  the  so-called  oil  glut, 
each  year  our  country's  dependency  on  im- 
ported oil  for  automobiles  and  trucks  is  in- 
creasing, so  we  are  more  vulnerable  to 
future  supply  interruptions,"  Neill  and 
three  colleagues  said  in  a  recent  research 
summary  on  the  program.  The  main  chal- 
lenge, they  said,  is  to  make  the  cars  viable 
before  the  next  oil  crunch  hits. 


A  HAWAII  FIRST 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  commend  my  good  friend,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Leahy],  on  his  good  work  in  fashion- 
ing a  rural  development  legislative 
package,  and  to  ask  that  he  include  me 
as  an  original  cosponsor,  because  the 
problem  of  lagging  growth  and  high 
poverty  in  rural  America  has  been  a 
seriously  neglected  subject  that  de- 
serves congressional  attention.  At  the 
same  time,  Mr.  President,  I  do  wish  to 
correct  a  statement  he  made  here  this 
afternoon  in  regard  to  Vermont  being 
the  first  State  to  enact  a  law  banning 
ozone-damaging  chemicals. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  Aloha  State,  Mr. 
President,  not  the  Green  Mountain 
State,  became  the  first  State  in  the 
Union  to  enact  such  a  ban.  As  proof,  I 
offer  a  newspaper  story  which  ap- 
peared last  Friday  in  the  Honolulu  Ad- 
vertiser by  reporter  Stu  Glauberman. 
He  reports  that  Hawaii  Gov.  John 
Waihee,  upon  signing  such  a  bill  the 
day  before,  Thursday,  a  week  ago, 
placed  a  phone  call  to  Vermont  Gov. 
Madeleine  Kunin  to  inform  her  of  the 
fact.  The  Vermont  bill  was  still  await- 
ing her  signature  at  that  time,  and 
Governor  Kunin  is  quoted. 

I  might  add,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
Hawaii  law  banning  the  willful  release 
of  chemicals  that  deplete  the  ozone 
layer  takes  effect  January  1,  1991, 
while  the  Vermont  measure  becomes 
effective  in  1992,  according  to  the  Ad- 
vertiser account. 

In  any  case,  I  Imagine  that  other 
States  will  follow  the  lesid  of  Hawaii 
and  Vermont  in  this  area,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, but  I  did  want  to  amplify  the 
record  on  this  matter,  and  for  the  ben- 
efit of  my  colleagues  and  others  I  ask 
unaminous  consent  that  the  Advertis- 
er story  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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Isles  First  To  Ban  Ozone-Damaoinc 

Chemicals 

(By  Stu  Glauberman) 

Hawaii  has  become  the  first  state  In  the 
nation  to  enact  a  law  banning  the  willful  re- 
lease of  chemicals  that  deplete  the  ozone 
layer  and  contribute  to  global  warming. 

A  bill  signed  into  law  yesterday  bans  the 
over-the-counter  sale  of  chlorofluorocarbon 
refrigerants— now  widely  sold  in  pressurized 
cans— and  requires  service  stations  to  recov- 
er and  recycle  auto  air-conditioner  chemi- 
cals. It  does  not  take  effect  until  Jan.  1. 
1991. 

Gov.  John  Waihee's  signature  yesterday 
morning  dashed  any  hopes  Vermont  might 
have  had  of  being  first  to  ban  chlorofluoro- 
carbon-containing  products. 

A  similar  bill  is  awaiting  the  signature  of 
Vermont  Gov.  Madeleine  Kunin. 

Waihee  called  Kunin  yesterday  to  tell  her 
Hawaii  had  beat  Vermont  to  the  punch. 

When  she  got  the  news,  Kunin  told 
Waihee:  "You  should  have  told  me  (you 
were  ready  to  sign),  we  could  have  raced." 

Vermont's  measure  isn't  set  to  take  effect 
until  1992.  The  effective  date  has  been  put 
off  in  both  states  to  give  researchers  time  to 
provide  workable  alternatives  to  the  ozone- 
depleting  products. 

Waihee  called  the  new  law  "Hawaii's  con- 
tribution "  to  combating  a  problem  of  global 
significance.  He  said  it  was  a  'pace-setting" 
measure  that  would  be  followed  by  other 
states. 

State  Sen.  Mary-Jane  McMurdo,  who 
basked  in  being  the  "Member"  of  the  ozone- 
layer  bill,  said  the  simple-but-effective 
measure  would  significantly  decrease  the 
amount  of  chlorofluorocarbons  escaping 
from  air  conditioners  in  Hawaii. 

McMurdo  said  European  nations  were  well 
ahead  of  the  United  States  in  dealing  with 
the  threat  from  ozone-destroying  chemicals. 
She  said  she  plans  to  introduce  another 
measure  next  year  to  control  other  emis- 
sions. 

The  Washington-based  environmental 
protection  group  Friends  of  the  Earth  yes- 
terday praised  Waihee  and  McMurdo  for 
their  efforts. 

"The  importance  of  this  legislation  will  be 
felt  not  only  in  your  native  state,  but 
throughout  the  world,"  said  Liz  Cook,  the 
group's  ozone  campaign  director. 


MARIJUANA  PRODUCTION  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  ac- 
cording to  this  year's  National  Narcot- 
ics Intelligence  Consumers  Conunittee 
report.  United  States  marijuana  pro- 
duction is  up  38  percent  over  last  year 
and  the  T  -ited  States  is  now  tied  with 
Mexico  as  the  world's  second  largest 
producer  of  the  drug.  That  the  United 
States  is  itself  a  major  drug  source 
coimtry  should  give  pause  to  those 
who  would  argue  that  the  solution  to 
our  drug  problem  lies  in  the  jungles  of 
Peru  or  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  And  that  production  has  in- 
creased while  enforcement  continues 
to  rise  should  make  clear  that  the 
drug  traffic  operates  according  to  ordi- 
nary economic  principles— principles 
we  must  learn  to  recognize  if  we  are  to 
end  the  drug  crisis. 

A  Rand  Corp.  report  released  in  Jan- 
uary 1988  concluded  that  the  United 


States  has  at  last  managed— rather  ex- 
pensively—to provide  effective  tariff 
protection  for  one  industry:  marijuana 
production.  Marijuana  is  a  bulky  prod- 
uct. It  is  more  difficult  to  hide  than 
cocaine,  and  thus  easier  to  interdict. 
Interdiction  of  marijuana  acts  like  a 
tariff  in  that  it  makes  it  more  expen- 
sive to  import  marijuana  into  the 
United  States.  The  domestic  industry 
is  thus  protected  from  foreign  compe- 
titon. 

American  marijuana  does  not  grow 
in  isolated  jungles.  America  is  not 
Peru— leftist  guerrillas  do  not  protect 
marijuana  growers  from  the  DEA.  The 
American  variety  grows  on  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment-owned National  Forest  land, 
over  1  million  acres  of  which  have 
been  taken  over  by  the  growers.  And 
yet  we  have  been  unable  to  do  any- 
thing about  the  domestic  crop.  And  we 
will  not.  A  massive  increase  in  enforce- 
ment would  drive  cultivation  indoors, 
where  it  is  already  beginning  to  flour- 
ish. 

Smugglers  who  used  to  bring  mari- 
juana into  this  country  now  bring  co- 
caine—a safer  and  more  lucrative  en- 
terprise. Prohibition  had  a  similar 
effect.  Enforcement  tended  to  favor 
suppliers  of  hard  liquor  over  suppliers 
of  less  potent  beer  and  wine.  Cocaine 
is  close  to  impossible  to  interdict.  The 
close  to  1,000-percent  markup  between 
its  wholesale  and  retail  prices  allows 
suppliers  to  lose  shipments  without 
losing  profits.  And  small  quantities  of 
the  drug  can  be  hidden  in  commercial 
cargo— a  recent,  and  chillingly  effec- 
tive adaptation  to  enforcement. 

Interdiction  is  the  most  expensive, 
and  perhaps  least  effective,  of  our 
antidrug  strategies.  Of  the  five  radar 
blimps  we  have  installed  on  our  bor- 
ders, each  of  which  costs  $18  million, 
not  one  caught  more  than  five  drug 
airplanes  all  last  year.  During  a  3- 
month  period  in  late  1987  antidrug 
AW  ACS  flights  cost  $700,000.  They 
made  three  arrests. 

Mr.  President,  the  war  on  drugs  will 
be  successful  when  we  recognize  that 
it  must  be  fought  on  the  demand  side. 
I  ask  that  an  article  from  today's 
Washington  Post  on  marijuana  pro- 
duction in  the  United  States,  and  a 
recent  article  from  the  Tampa  Trib- 
une-Times be  included  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  May  18,  1989] 
Domestic  Marijuana  Crop  Growing 
(By  Michael  Islkoff) 

U.S.  marijuana  growers,  thwarting  govern- 
ment efforts  to  destroy  their  crop,  expanded 
their  production  by  38  percent  last  with 
Mexican  growers  as  the  world's  second-larg- 
est producers  of  the  drug  behind  Colombia, 
according  to  government  estimates  released 
yesterday. 

At  the  same  time,  marijuana  prices  have 
reached  their  highest  levels  ever— as  much 
as  $300  an  ounce  In  some  Instances— In  part 
because  of  Increased  cultivation  of  sinse- 


milla,  a  seedless  strain  that  is  far  more 
potent  than  traditional  "commercial  grade" 
marijuana,  according  to  figures  in  a  report 
by  the  National  Narcotics  Intelligence  Con- 
sumers Committee  (NNIC.) 

The  101-page  NNIC  report  also  states  that 
cocaine  prices  continued  to  fall  last  year  and 
street  purity  of  that  drug  Increased  amid 
signs  that  worldwide  production  has 
reached  record  levels.  Cocaine  sold  for  as 
low  as  (11,000  a  kilogram  in  1988  compared 
with  $30,000  in  1985. 

But  the  panel  for  the  third  year  in  a  row 
decided  not  to  include  any  estimate  of  the 
total  cocaine  market  in  the  United  States. 
"It  would  be  another  piece  of  speculation." 
said  Thomas  G.  Byrne,  the  NNIC  chairman 
who  also  serves  as  deputy  assistant  adminis- 
trator of  the  Drug  Enforcement  Administra- 
tion's Office  of  Intelligence. 

NNIC,  a  committee  consisting  of  members 
from  11  federal  agencies,  provides  the  only 
official  government  estimate  of  illicit  drug 
supplies  in  the  country.  The  report  paints  a 
broad  portrait  of  an  overall  drug  problem 
that  Is  worsening,  Including  a  dramatic 
Jump  In  cocaine-related  hospital  emergen- 
cies reported  by  the  National  Institute  of 
Drug  Abuse's  DAWN  system. 

The  number  of  such  emergencies  was  pro- 
jected to  claim  to  42,491  In  1988— up  from 
32,578  the  year  before  and  about  four  times 
the  figure  only  three  years  earlier. 

"What  we  are  trying  to  get  across  here  is  a 
general  trend  pattern,"  Byrne  said.  "Each 
one  of  these  things  is  and  of  itself  doesn't 
mean  a  whole  hell  of  a  lot." 

In  recent  years,  some  critics  have  charged 
that  the  NNlC's  figures  have  been  Influ- 
enced as  much  by  political  considerations  as 
hard  data.  This  has  been  particularly  true 
of  the  domestic  marijuana  estimates,  which 
critics  say  have  been  understated  to  avoid 
embarrassing  the  State  Department  when  it 
pressures  Latin  American  governments  to 
destroy  their  drug  crops. 

However,  the  new  report  continues  a 
trend  in  recent  years  of  gradually  Increasing 
the  estimate  of  both  the  size  of  the  U.S. 
crop  and  Its  proportion  of  the  marijuana 
consumed  In  the  country.  The  report  esti- 
mates U.S.  production  of  marijuana  at  4,350 
to  4.850  metric  tons— more  than  double  the 
figure  from  only  two  years  ago  and  up  from 
3,000  to  3,500  metric  tons  last  year. 

Colombia  remains  the  world's  largest  pro- 
ducer, with  5,000  to  8.700  metric  tons,  while 
Mexico  is  estimated  to  produce  4,710  metric 
tons.  U.S.  growers  now  account  for  about 
one-fourth  of  the  marijuana  available  to 
consumers  in  this  country. 

'They're  still  probably  understating  it," 
Said  Doug  McVay,  projects  coordinator  for 
the  National  Organization  for  the  Reform 
of  Marijuana  Laws,  which  has  estimated  the 
U.S.  crop  to  be  much  larger.  "The  domestic 
crop  is  a  direct  affront  to  these 
people  •  *  •  because  it's  easier  to  view  the 
enemy  as  a  foreign  one." 

[From  the  Tampa  Tribune-Times] 
Watchful  Smugglers  Outwit  Inadequate 
Tools  of  U.S. 
(By  Ron  Bartlett) 
Tampa— Frustrated  by  the  tons  of  drugs 
pouring  across  the  borders,  U.S.  drug  war- 
riors sent   their   most   sophisticated   radar 
plane,  the  AW  ACS,  out  to  find  some  smug- 
glers. 

Its  like  trying  to  drill  a  gnat  with  a  bazoo- 
ka. 

Designed  to  spot  Soviet  bombers  scream- 
ing across  the  stratosphere,  the  AWACS 
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proved  no  match  for  the  low-flying,  slow- 
moving  dopers.  It  flat-out  missed  most  of 
them  and  spit  out  reams  of  useless  informa- 
tion on  other  planes.  It  cost  nearly  $10,000 
an  hour  to  fly. 

AWACS  missions  cost  $700,000  during 
three  months  late  in  1987.  The  payoff:  three 
arrests.  2.000  pounds  of  cocaine. 

The  most  high-tech  hardware  in  the  U.S. 
arsenal  has  been  thrown  into  battle,  but  it 
has  malfunctioned  or  shown  limitations. 

Chronic  wing  cracks  plague  the  sophisti- 
cated raxlar  planes  that  are  crucial  to  the 
strategy  of  identifying  smugglers  as  they 
leave  Latin  America.  The  planes  are  spo- 
radically grounded. 

No  radar  planes  patrolled  off  FHorida  and 
in  the  Caribbean  for  75  percent  of  the  time 
last  year  because  law  enforcement  agencies 
didn't  have  enough  planes,  according  to  a 
1988  congressional  report.  U.S.  agencies  re- 
fused to  say  what  the  current  percentage  is. 

Even  if  there  were  more  radar  planes  to 
spot  more  suspects,  it  wouldn't  matter. 
There  aren't  nearly  enough  interceptor 
planes  to  check  them  out. 

No  one  knows  how  many  smuggling  planes 
are  crossing  the  borders,  but  the  govern- 
ment estimates  1.300  to  3.500  a  year. 

The  U.S.  Customs  Service  said  it  seized  72 
planes  last  year.  An  analysis  by  Aviation 
Week  and  Space  Technology,  a  respected 
aviation  magazine,  was  less  generous. 

It  said  customs  and  the  Coast  Guard  are 
catching  one  or  two  smugglers  a  month. 

A  RADAR  FENCE 

The  blimps  are  the  most  controversial  tool 
in  the  war.  The  strategy  calls  for  them  to 
form  a  "picket  fence"  of  radar  coverage. 
They're  tethered  to  fly  at  10,000  feet  and 
look  for  boats  and  low-flying  airplanes  that 
would  avoid  military  radar  that  scan  above 
that  altitude. 

But  they  can't  spot  the  small  fiberglass 
speedboats  favored  by  smugglers.  And  the 
dopers  simply  pass  the  word  on  where  the 
blimps  are  flying  and  avoid  them. 

Each  blimp  costs  $18  million,  plus  $4  mil- 
lion a  year  to  operate. 

None  of  the  five  along  the  U.S.  border  or 
in  the  Bahamas  caught  more  than  five  drug 
airplanes  all  last  year.  The  1988  scorecard: 

Kudjoe  Key:  10  arrests,  4  airplanes.  33 
pounds  of  marijuana,  0  cocaine. 

Cape  Canaveral:  4  arrests,  0  airplanes,  0 
marijuana,  0  cocaine. 

Grand  Bahamas  Island:  0  arrests,  5  air- 
planes, 1,225  pounds  of  marijuana,  0  co- 
caine. 

Port  Huachuca,  Ariz.;  6  arrests,  2  air- 
planes, 2  vehicles,  2.500  pounds  of  marijua- 
na, 240  pounds  of  cocaine. 

The  best  showing  came  from  the  newest 
blimp,  floated  in  December  at  Deming, 
N.M.:  8  arrests,  5  airplanes,  9  vehicles,  1,300 
pounds  of  marijuana,  2,530  pounds  of  co- 
caine. 

Drug  warriors  say  the  numbers  are  un- 
impressive because  the  blimps  have  done 
the  job  of  deterring  smugglers.  When  the 
blimps  went  up  in  the  Southeast  and  the 
Bahamas,  they  say.  sur  smuggling  into 
South  Florida  virtually  stopped. 

"What  are  the  alternatives?"  asked  Capt. 
Jim  Leskinovitch,  the  top  Coast  Guard  offi- 
cial at  a  Miami  command  center  where  the 
blimps  are  used  to  look  for  drug  airplanes. 

"If  you  bring  it  down,  you  basically  have  a 
sky  that's  ruled  by  the  smuggler." 

JOINIlfG  THE  BATTLE 

Customs  joined  the  air  war  modestly  in 
1971  with  a  $15  million  budget  and  eight 
surplus  Navy  planes. 


Now  it  has  its  own  air  force.  The  1989  air 
budget  is  $149  million,  with  350  pilots,  88 
planes  and  approval  for  107.  Its  annual 
interdiction  budget  has  Jumped  from  $122 
million  in  1981  to  $357  million  this  year. 

The  Coast  Guard's  annual  interdiction 
budget  increased  from  $227  million  in  1981 
to  $574  million  this  year. 

The  Coast  Guard  was  scoring  successes  on 
the  waters,  seizing  3.5  million  pounds  of 
marijuana  in  1982.  But  during  the  marijua- 
na operations.  Coast  Guard  Adm.  Paul  Yost 
realized  the  dopers  had  stepped  off  their 
boats  and  into  private  planes.  They  were 
flying  over  his  cutters,  and  he  wasn't  about 
to  sit  back  and  watch.  In  1986,  the  Coast 
Guard  Jumped  into  the  air  war. 

The  Coast  Guard  fleet  of  41  Prench-made 
Falcon  Jets  had  been  purchased  for  search 
smd  rescue  missions  and  to  spot  oil  pollu- 
tion. In  late  1986,  the  agency  spent  $50  mil- 
lion to  install  forward-looking  radar  and  in- 
frared systems  in  eight  of  them.  Their  new 
mission:  Intercept  smugglers. 

But  engine  trouble  routinely  kept  the  Jets 
grounded.  To  keep  the  interceptors  flying, 
the  Coast  Guard  cannibalized  parts  from 
other  jets  in  the  fleet  and  spent  an  extra 
$20  million  on  spare  parts  and  maintenance. 

In  early  1987.  the  Navy  offered  four  aging 
E-2C  Hawkeye  radar  planes  to  the  drug  war. 
When  the  Navy  made  the  same  offer  six 
years  earlier,  the  Coast  Guard  turned  the 
planes  down  because  they  required  too 
much  maintenance.  But  now.  both  Yost  and 
Customs  Commissioner.  William  Von  Raab 
wanted  them. 

Congress  settled  the  turf  battle  with  a 
non-decision:  It  gave  two  to  customs  and 
two  to  the  Coast  Guard.  The  Pentagon, 
which  wanted  all  four  to  go  to  the  Coast 
Guard,  estimated  it  would  cost  an  extra  $16 
million  to  maintain  them  separately. 

Problems  with  the  Hawkeyes  surfaced 
almost  immediately.  They  had  endured 
years  of  stressful  takeoffs  and  landings 
from  aircraft  carriers.  Now  they  had  wing 
cracks.  They  were  grounded. 

"Old,  almost  worn-out  aircraft,"  is  how 
William  Rosenblatt,  customs'  assistant  com- 
missoner  for  enforcement,  described  them 
in  testimony  before  Congress  in  1988. 

"It's  plagued  the  program."  said  Clark 
Stuart,  director  of  customs'  Surveillance 
Op>erations  Center.  "You  can't  go  out  and 
do  your  job  because  the  tool  that's  been 
given  to  you  is  on  the  ground  awaiting 
major  repairs." 

Prank  Ault,  a  retired  Naval  officer  and 
former  consultant  to  customs'  air  programs, 
testified  in  Congress  in  1987:  "Customs  avia- 
tion is  now  about  where  we  were  in  naval 
aviation  at  the  end  of  World  War  II,  and  I 
am  being  a  little  generous." 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


OMNIBUS  CONGRESSIONAL 

BUDGET         RESOLUTION-CON- 
FESIENCE  REa»ORT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will 
now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  conference  report  on  House  Con- 
current Resolution  106,  which  the 
clerk  will  report. 


The  assistant  legislative  cleric  read 
as  follows: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  concurrent 
resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  106)  setting  forth 
the  Congressional  Budget  for  the  United 
States  Govenmient  for  the  fiscal  years  1990, 
1991,  and  1992  having  met,  after  full  and 
free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend 
and  do  recommend  to  their  respective 
Houses  this  report,  signed  by  a  majority  of 
the  conferees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  the  conference 
report. 

(The  conference  report  is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Record 
of  May  15.  1989.) 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  I  asli 
unanimous  consent  that  the  staff  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget  and  its 
members  be  allowed  to  remain  on  the 
floor  during  consideration  of  the  con- 
ference report  to  accompany  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  106. 

I  send  to  the  desk  a  list  of  these 
staff. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Hearing  no  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  presence 
and  use  of  small  electronic  calculators 
be  permitted  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  during  the  consideration  of  the 
conference  report  to  accompany 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  106. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Hearing  no  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  There 
are  some  printing  errors  in  the  joint 
statement  of  the  managers  in  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  resolution,  and 
in  the  print  of  the  statement  of  man- 
agers that  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  on  May  15  of  this  year. 
I  send  to  the  desk  an  errata  sheet  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

EiRRATA 
ERRATA  IN  THE  CONFERENCE  REPORT 

On  page  19,  in  the  table  entitled  "Confer- 
ence Agreement  Total  Budget."  under  the 
function  "050  National  Defense,"  change 
the  outlay  amount  for  1990  from  "209.2"  to 
•299.2". 

ERRATA  IN  "rHE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  FOR 
MAY  IS,  1989 

On  page  H1884,  column  3,  in  the  table  en- 
titled "Conference  Agreement  Total 
Budget,"  under  function  ""050  National  De- 
fense," change  the  outlay  amount  for  1990 
from  "209.2"  to  "299.2". 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
matter  of  interest,  I  might  tell  my  col- 
leagues that  the  error  being  corrected 
is  one  that  occurred  at  the  Govern- 
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ment  Printing  Office,  in  which  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  budget  was  re- 
duced by  $90  billion  by  the  printing 
error.  If  that  had  gone  into  effect.  I 
suppose  it  would  have  been  the  largest 
defense  cut  at  one  time  in  the  history 
of  this  country. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  appreciates  the  comments  of 
the  Senator  from  Termessee. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  I  antici- 
pate that  I  will  be  joined  shortly  by 
the  distinguished  ranking  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Budget.  Mr.  Domen- 
ici  of  New  Mexico,  and  I  see  his  able 
aides  and  assistants  here.  So  it  is  indi- 
cated that  we  may  proceed  with  pre- 
liminary statements  prior  to  the  arriv- 
al of  the  distinguished  manager  for 
the  minority. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  state  to  the  Senator  that  he 
certainly  may  proceed.  The  time  for 
debate  on  this  conference  report  is 
limited  to  1  hour,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  in  the  usual  form,  with 
an  additional  15  minutes  allotted  to 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Arm- 
strong] and  it  is  under  those  rules 
that  we  are  now  proceeding,  and  the 
Chair  recognizes  the  manager,  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Am  I  correct  in  my 
calculation  that  there  is  1  hour  and  15 
minutes  total  on  the  bill.  15  minutes 
of  that  reserved  to  the  Senator  from 
Colorado    [Mr.   Armstrong],   the   re- 
maining 60  minutes  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  majority  and  the  minority? 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  is  correct  in  his  parliamentary 
inquiry. 
Mr.  SASSER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  President.  I  rise  to  bring  to  the 
floor  the  conference  agreement  on  the 
1990  budget  resolution,  and  I  wish  to 
take  this  occasion  to  urge  all  of  my 
colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to 
join    with    the    leadership    of    both 
Houses  of  the  Congress,  the  I»resident 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  budget 
negotiators  in  supporting  this  biparti- 
san budget  resolution,  or,  more  specifi- 
cally,    to    support    this    conference 
report  which  is  a  product  of  the  bipar- 
tisan budget  resolution.  This  confer- 
ence report  was  adopted  by  our  col- 
leagues in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives    yesterday     by     a     substantial 
margin. 

I  once  again  ask  for  my  colleagues' 
support  because  I  quite  sincerely  be- 
lieve that  voting  for  this  resolution  is 
the  only  responsible  course  of  action 
in  this  particular  year  at  this  particu- 
lar juncture  in  our  history. 

I  say  that  despite  the  fact  that  I 
frankly  agree  with  many  of  my  col- 
leagues here  in  the  Senate  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  that  this  conference 
report  does  not  solve  the  deficit  crisis. 


It  is.  in  many  respects.  I  think,  merely 
a  prelude  to  the  difficult  decisions 
that  lie  ahead  for  us  all. 

We  have  heard,  during  the  prior 
floor  debate  on  this  issue,  an  extended 
discussion  of  what  this  resolution  does 
and  what  it  does  not  do.  I  think  it 
would  be  surplusage  to  recount  the 
achievements  of  the  bipartisan  agree- 
ment at  this  point  except  I  would  say 
that  this  conference  report,  which  is  a 
product  of  that  agreement,  does  re- 
strain spending.  We  continue  the 
trend  line  of  the  deficit  going  down 
both  in  real  dollars  and  as  a  percent- 
age of  gross  national  product.  We  do 
break  with  the  partisan  confusion  that 
has  paralyzed  our  fiscal  policy  over 
the  past  several  years. 

Those  are  the  things  that  this  con- 
ference report  does.  As  for  what  it 
fails  to  do,  I  think  we  are  all  in  sub- 
stantial agreement.  It  does  not  repre- 
sent the  kind  of  bold  deficit  reduction 
that  many  of  our  colleagues,  including 
myself,  would  prefer.  We  do  not  have 
to  get  deeply  into  the  numbers  to 
agree  on  that  fact. 

But  I  do  want  to  say  a  few  words 
about  the  reasons  for  our  failure  to 
take  a  bolder  approach  this  year,  be- 
cause I  believe  the  forces  underlying 
this  budget  tell  us  a  great  deal  about 
the  challenge  we  are  going  to  face 
next  year. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  it  is  abundant- 
ly clear  that  for  fiscal  year  1990  there 
simply  is  no  broad  consensus  in  this 
body  in  favor  of  either  higher  taxes  or 
deeper  spending  cuts.  I  would  also 
submit  that  there  is  no  broad  consen- 
sus among  the  American  people  at  this 
point  on  either  of  those  approaches  on 
how  to  deal  with  the  deficit. 

In  fact,  the  truth  is  that  the  reverse 
is  the  case.  There  is  an  absolute  and 
categorical  prohibition  imposed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  on  vir- 
tually every  dramatically  effective  def- 
icit reduction  measure  that  we  could 
take  this  year. 

In  fiscal  1990.  there  will  be  no  taxes. 
We  will  not  tamper  with  Social  Securi- 
ty. We  will  largely  maintain  the  de- 
fense budget.  We  will  have  new  initia- 
tives in  education,  in  drug  enforce- 
ment, the  environment,  and  child  care. 
Now,  that  is  the  agenda  for  which 
the  American  people  overwhelmingly 
cast  their  ballots  last  year.  If  there  is  a 
fundamental  contradiction,  and  I 
think  there  is,  among  these  various 
propositions,  then,  if  there  is  such  a 
contradiction,  I  would  submit  to  my 
colleagues  that  only  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive Officer  of  this  Government,  the 
President,  can  provide  the  necessary 
leadership  to  resolve  these  inherent 
contradictions. 

In  short,  if  there  are  to  be  new 
taxes,  the  President  is  going  to  have  to 
call  for  them.  He  is  going  to  have  to 
call  for  them  either  by  himself  or  in 
conjunction  with  the  Congress. 


If  there  are  to  be  deep  cuts  in  do- 
mestic programs,  or  deep  cuts  in  enti- 
tlements, then  the  President  is  going 
to  have  to  explain  to  the  American 
people  why  the  vision  of  needs  and 
priorities  that  he  offered  during  the 
campaign  and  that  he  reaffirmed  in 
his  State  of  the  Union  Message  to  the 
Congress  and  to  the  American  people 
cannot  be  realized. 

What  we  have  done  this  year  within 
the  constraints  I  have  just  outlined  is 
simply  to  make  a  begirming.  No  one  is 
attempting  to  claim  that  this  is  the 
final  chapter  in  our  efforts  to  reduce 
the  Federal  deficit.  No  single  plan  that 
we  adopt  this  year  will  bring  about  a 
conclusive  victory  in  the  deficit  battle. 
But  as  we  approach  this  vote  on 
final  passage  for  this  conference 
report,  I  caimot  overstate  the  impor- 
tance of  this  crucial  stage  in  the  fiscal 
history  of  our  Nation.  This  agreement 
represents  the  condition  precedent  to 
ultimate  fiscal  responsibility. 

We  have  built  into  the  bipartisan 
budget  agreement  a  clause,  section  13. 
that  requires  the  negotiators  from  the 
administration,  the  House  and  the 
Senate,  to  begin  negotiations  as  soon 
as  possible.  It  is  my  very  real  hope 
that,  when  we  reconvene,  we  can  reach 
another  bipartisan  agreement,  an 
agreement  that  can  be  reached  with 
the  full  support  and  collaboration  of 
the  members  of  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee  from  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  an  agreement  that  can  be 
reached  with  the  full  collaboration  of 
the  leadership  of  the  U.S.  Senate  and 
one  for  which  Senators  from  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  will  be  proud  to  vote, 
without  the  qualms  and  skepticism 
that,  frankly,  have  encumbered  this 
resolution. 

That  is  what  we  aim  for,  but  we 
should  make  no  mistake,  taking  more 
decisive  action  is  not  an  option,  in  my 
judgment,  Mr.  President;  it  is  a  neces- 
sity. 

The  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  target 
for  fiscal  1991  is  $64  billion.  Reaching 
that  target  is  going  to  require  that  we 
build  on  this  work.  Its  going  to  require 
compromise.  It's  going  to  require  con- 
certed action.  It's  going  to  require  a 
willingness  on  the  part  of  all  the  differ- 
ing parties  to  make  some  tough  politi- 
cal choices. 

Mr.  President,  some  4  months  back, 
when  President  Bush  gave  his  inaugu- 
ral address  outside  the  Capitol,  he 
reached  out  a  hand  of  cooperation  to 
the  Congress  and  to  the  leadership  of 
my  party. 

Today,  we  have  the  opportunity  to 
accept  that  offer  of  bipartisanship  and 
goodwill.  It's  my  hope  that,  by  passing 
this  resolution  overwhelmingly,  we 
will  do  just  that,  and  that  we  will  dem- 
onstrate the  Congress*  willingness  to 
work  constructively  with  the  executive 
branch. 
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In  that  spirit,  we  have  pushed  for- 
ward this  year,  but  we  have  pushed 
forward  within  rigorous  and  unyield- 
ing boundaries. 

I  would  say  to  my  colleagues  that 
next  year  and  in  the  years  ahead, 
there  will  be  no  room  for  inflexibility 
and  intransigence.  There  will  be  no 
room  for  iron  constraints  and  uncondi- 
tional demands. 

If  negotiations  are  to  be  successful 
in  the  years  ahead,  the  iron  walls  are 
going  to  have  to  come  down.  We  will 
have  to  come  to  the  bargaining  table 
without  predisposition. 

I  believe  we  can  do  those  things.  And 
I  ask  my  colleagues  to  give  us  that 
chance.  Vote  for  this  resolution  and 
give  us  the  opportunity  to  take  a  bold 
step  toward  fiscal  responsibility. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  inquire  how 
much  time  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  consumed  12  minutes  and 
30  seconds. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time  at 
this  juncture  and  defer  to  the  distin- 
guished ranking  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. Senator  Domenici,  for  any 
comments  or  observations  that  he 
might  wish  to  make. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  Chair- 
man very  much. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  reserves  his  time. 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  is 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Under  the  consent 
order  am  I  in  control  of  the  time  on 
this  side  and  if  so  how  much  do  we 
have?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  consent  order  the  time  limit  was  1 
hour  to  be  equally  divided  between  the 
manager  on  behalf  of  the  bill,  Mr. 
Sasser,  and  yourself,  with  15  minutes 
allocated  to  the  Senator  from  Colora- 
do [Mr.  Armstrong].  That  was  not  to 
count  against  either  time. 

So  there  is  really  a  3  partite  time 
bases  which  the  managers  will  perhaps 
wish  to  discuss  with  Mr.  Armstrong 
when  he  receives  his  15  minutes,  but 
the  full  30  minutes  of  debate  allocated 
to  the  minority  position  is  under  the 
control  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

I  yield  myself  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  will  be  brief.  Mr. 
President.  Let  me  first  congratulate 
Chairman  Sasser  again  on  this,  his 
first  conference  agreement  on  a 
budget  resolution.  Whatever  else  is 
said  about  this  agreement,  it  is  on 
time,  and  for  that,  the  Senate,  the 
Congress,  and  the  President,  owe  a 
debt  of  gratitude  to  the  new  chairman. 


For  his  sake,  indeed  for  all  of  us,  I 
hope  his  future  budget  resolutions  are 
as  timely,  and  as  bipartisan  as  this  his 
first  one  has  been. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  believe  the 
chairman  knows  that  this  has  been  a 
unique  year  for  preparing  a  budget. 
And  while  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  bi- 
partisan, bicameral.  Presidential  in- 
volvement will  continue  for  the  budg- 
ets to  come,  please  understand  when  I 
say  "it  probably  ain't  gonna  be  that 
easy." 

I  pledge  my  best  to  work  toward 
helping  to  replicate  the  bipartisan 
spirit  that  brought  us  this  conference 
agreement  this  year.  But  I  must  con- 
fess, it  Ls  going  to  be  difficult  in  the 
future. 

A  lot  has  been  written  about  this 
budget  agreement,  editorials  have  gen- 
erally been  uncomplimentary.  I  too 
have  not  been  enamored  with  the 
agreement  we  reached,  but  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  those  who  are  so  quick  to 
fault  this  agreement  appreciate  the 
uniqueness  of  having  effectively  re- 
formed the  process  in  producing  this 
agreement. 

No  one  should  cavalierly  dismiss  the 
importance  and  potential  long-term 
benefit  of  establishing  a  process  that 
brings  all  the  parties  into  the  negotia- 
tions early  and  quickly. 

Those  who  want  to  focus  only  on  the 
numbers,  I  respectfully  suggest,  may 
have  missed  the  real  accomplishment 
of  this  first  budget  of  the  101st  Con- 
gress and  the  first  budget  of  the  41st 
President  of  the  United  States. 

For  the  new  Members  of  the  Senate, 
I  understand  your  frustation.  But 
please  give  those  of  us  who  have  been 
at  this  process  for  some  time  the  bene- 
fit of  the  doubt.  The  process  used  to 
achieve  this  1990  budget  resolution  is 
historic  and  it  will  prove  essential  to 
doing  the  things  that  you  and  I  want 
for  future  fiscal  policy  in  this  country. 

And  for  those  older  Members  of  the 
Senate,  who  feel  that  even  with  this 
new  process,  the  bottom  line  is  not 
good  enough,  I  ask  you  to  think  with 
me  about  the  alternatives.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  are  so  used  to  budget  debates 
that  are  confrontational,  we  seem  to 
think  that  unless  we  are  fighting— Re- 
publicans, Democrats  and  the  adminis- 
tration—then we  must  not  be  really 
doing  anything. 

There  are  others,  including  my 
friends  in  the  fourth  estate,  who  be- 
lieve deficit  reduction  cannot  be  real 
unless  a  massive  tax  increase  is  im- 
posed on  the  American  public.  For 
them,  the  $5.3  billion  in  revenue  in- 
creases assumed  in  this  resolution  is 
nothing.  Tell  that  to  the  Finance  and 
Ways  and  Means  Committees. 

There  are  others  who  believe  that 
deficit  reduction  cannot  be  real  unless 
there  is  a  massive  cut  in  our  national 
security  expenditures.  Tell  that  to  the 
Armed  Services  Committees  and  the 
E>efense    Appropriations    Subcommit- 


tees when  they  start  the  process  of  re- 
porting authorization  and  appropria- 
tion bills  that  will  require  a  fifth 
straight  year  of  negative  real  growth. 

There  are  those  who  believe  we 
should  do  more  in  the  entitlement 
area.  I  am  one  of  those.  But  don't  let 
it  be  said  that  there  are  not  restraints 
on  entitlements  in  this  budget.  Achiev- 
ing $2.7  billion  in  Medicare  savings, 
about  half  what  President  Reagan  and 
President  Bush  requested,  will  not  be 
easy.  Achieving  another  $7.1  billion  in 
reconciliation  spending  cuts— exclud- 
ing the  Postal  Service  off-budget  treat- 
ment—will not  be  easy. 

So  while  there  are  things  in  this  con- 
ference agreement  each  of  us  fault,  I 
suggest  we  agree  today  to  do  what  we 
have  agreed  to  do.  Who  knows,  we 
may  find  It  isn't  as  simple— not  all 
"smoke  and  mirrors"— as  some  would 
have  us  believe. 

Once  we  accomplish  what  we  agreed 
to  do,  I  believe  we  will  discover  that 
we  will  have  actually  done  quite  a  lot. 
We  will  have  continued  the  slow  proc- 
ess toward  fiscal  discipline.  No  one  is 
claiming  we  have  won  the  battle,  but 
for  the  first  time  in  the  first  year  of 
the  Bush  administration,  we  are  on 
the  same  side.  That,  Mr.  President,  is 
one  heck  of  a  marvelous  achievement. 

Mr.  President,  again,  might  I  con- 
gratulate the  new  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee,  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Sasser]  for  his  work  on  this  budget 
resolution  and  on  this  process. 

I  believe  his  chairmanship  has  got 
this  process  off  to  a  very  good  start. 
Because  of  this  process,  the  fiscal 
problems  of  this  country  are  much 
more  apt  to  be  resolved  over  the  next 
3  to  5  years  in  a  manner  that  is 
healthy  for  the  American  people.  We 
are  too  prone  to  say  healthy  for  the 
economy.  I  believe  they  are  the  same 
thing.  In  fact,  I  think  it  is  probably 
one  of  the  things  that  we  do  not  un- 
derstand as  a  people. 

We  try  to  talk  about  the  problems  in 
the  country  as  if  they  might  belong  to 
certain  people,  but  when  we  talk  about 
a  growing  American  economy,  we  do 
not  really  think  that  that  is  the  peo- 
ple's doings.  People  are  not  quite  so 
sure  that  they  ought  to  be  concerned 
about  American  business,  because  that 
is  sort  of  business'  problem,  it  is  not 
America's  problem. 

So  I  believe  what  we  are  doing  here 
is  a  first  step  in  righting  one  inhibitor 
to  America's  growing  economy,  the 
deficit. 

Let  me  just  say  there  are  many  crit- 
ics of  this  proposal  this  year.  There 
will  be  a  lot  of  Senators  come  down 
and  vote  no.  and  I  have  great  respect 
for  them.  I  am  very  hopeful,  however, 
that  at  least  1  more  than  50  will  vote 
"aye"  so  we  will  get  it  passed.  And  I 
think  that  will  be  the  case. 
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Mr.  Presidnt.  first,  let  me  talk  about 
a  much  made  statement  that  this 
budget  is  filled  with  smoke  and  mir- 
rors. Well,  Mr.  President,  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  when  we  are  fin- 
ished here  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  has  this  budget  in  front 
of  them,  they  are  going  to  have  to  do 
the  things  that  it  says.  And  I  am  cer- 
tain that  we  have  not  seen  the  last  of 
the  moaning,  of  the  consternation,  of 
the  frustration  as  they  try  to  do  it. 

And  I  am  sure  when  we  answer 
them,  "Why,  there  is  nothing  to  this 
budget;  it  is  all  smoke  and  mirrors," 
that  we  are  going  to  find  out  that  a 
number  of  committees  that  have  to 
implement  this  are  not  going  to  be  so 
sure  that  the  entitlements  that  they 
have  to  save  money  on  are  smoke  and 
mirrors.  When  that  Finance  Commit- 
tee and  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
have  to  meet  and  find  the  revenues, 
change  some  programs  to  save  money, 
take  a  look  at  Medicare  and  say  how 
do  we  cause  that  huge  increase  of  13, 
14  percent  that  is  automatically  built 
into  get  chopped  down  by  1  Vi  or  2  per- 
cent, I  am  sure  they  are  not  going  to 
say  it  is  smoke  and  mirrors. 

Mr.  President,  from  my  standpoint, 
the  reason  we  ought  to  vote  for  this  is 
threefold:  First,  it  has  a  real  chance  of 
meeting  the  Gramm-Rudman  targets 
come  July  or  August  if  we  implement 
it  as  stated.  No  small  achievement. 
That  means  we  do  not  have  an  across- 
the-board  chopping  up  of  the  Federal 
programs  under  the  planned  train 
wreck  of  the  Gramm-Rudman  enforce- 
ment mechanism. 

Second,  on  the  spending  side  we 
have  not  precipitously  acted  against 
our  national  defense  interests.  If  you 
listen  to  some  people,  they  already 
assimie  Russia  has  disappeared.  They 
already  assume  that  the  millions  of 
tanks  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
nuclear  weapons,  airplanes  and  subma- 
rines, that  they  have  disappeared  from 
the  face  of  the  Earth. 

Well,  because  of  President  Reagan, 
we  negotiated  an  arms  reduction  and 
we  are  going  to  save  money,  and  that 
was  because  we  worked  together.  But 
clearly  the  United  States  of  America 
and  our  people  have  worked  too  hard 
and  spent  too  much  money  to  have  a 
world  that  is  free  and  a  world  that 
does  not  have  the  undue  pressure  of 
the  Soviet-type  system  to  make  a  big 
mistake  now.  And  while  this  is  a  tight 
defense  budget,  it  is  a  rather  prudent 
recognition  of  the  changing  world.  It 
is  sort  of  saying,  yes.  it  is  changing  but 
let  us  make  sure  we  see  the  change 
before  we  do  anything  radical  that 
might  be  disastrous. 

Further  we  all  know  that  there  are  a 
number  of  program  initiatives  that 
will  require  additional  money.  It  Is 
now  in  the  hands  of  appropriators  of 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  U.S.  Senate.  And  I  am  not  going  to 
stand  here  and  say  that  they  will  in- 


crease education  as  much  as  we  recom- 
mend here,  but  there  is  plenty  of 
money  for  them  to  do  some  additional 
innovative  and  exciting  things  in  edu- 
cation. 

In  the  area  of  nuclear  cleanup,  in 
the  areas  of  the  environment  and  of 
drugs  and  drug  prevention,  if  they 
want  to  spend  the  money  that  we  put 
in  this  budget,  they  can  make  a  real 
significant  contribution. 

So  on  those  two  fronts,  as  my  second 
point,  this  budget  does  a  good  job. 

And,  incidentally,  while  we  are  at  it, 
for  those  who  think  this  is  a  budget, 
the  inference  might  be,  that  it  is  for 
fiscally  restrained  times  excessive  on 
the  expenditure  side,  let  me  repeat: 
The  entire  expenditure  package  of  the 
U.S.  Government  is  growing  at  some- 
where between  2  and  2.5  percent.  Now. 
I  will  acknowledge  that  is  not  a  cut, 
but  that  is  in  nominal  terms.  If  infla- 
tion is  4.  it  is  growing  at  2  percent  less 
than  inflation.  So  everyone  will  know, 
that  is  not  the  lowest  ever,  but  it  is  a 
long,  long  way  from  the  average  of  the 
last  20  years,  when  it  was  about  8  to  10 
percent.  So  we  are  indeed  somewhat 
prudent  on  the  expenditure  side. 

My  last  point,  Mr.  President— and  I 
predict  that  what  I  say  would  happen 
if  we  did  not  do  this.  We  have  reached 
a  point,  in  this  Senator's  opinion, 
where,  in  order  to  have  a  dramatic,  if 
that  is  what  we  want  to  do,  impact  on 
the  deficit  in  a  permanent  way,  none 
of  the  so-called  smoke  and  mirrors 
that  are  part  of  this  process,  the  only 
way  it  will  be  done  is  if  Democrats  and 
Republicans,  in  their  leadership  role 
are  joined  by  a  President  with  a  plan.  I 
am  absolutely  convinced  that  we  have 
reached  a  point  where  the  majority 
party  In  the  Senate  and  the  House 
cannot  do  It  or  will  not  do  it.  And  that 
is  the  nature  of  it. 

The  issues  that  have  to  be  addressed 
cannot  be  addressed  under  our  system 
by  the  majority  party  acting  alone. 
Now  it  should  be  logical,  and  It  Is.  that 
If  they  carmot.  the  Republicans  could 
not  do  it.  And  it  should  be  equally  log- 
ical that  the  President  could  not  do  it. 
So  we  engaged  ourselves  in  a  very  good 
first  step  at  seeing  whether  we  could 
do  it  together.  This  was  our  first  ven- 
ture in  Democrats.  Republicans,  and  a 
President  locking  arms  and  saying 
"Let's  negotiate,  let's  analyze  togeth- 
er, and  let's  agree  together." 

Mr.  President,  that  has  not  hap- 
pened before.  We  did  not  change  any 
laws  to  get  it  there.  It  is  done  under 
the  imibrella  of  the  leadership  of  both 
parties  here  and  the  head  of  the  Re- 
publican Party,  the  President,  and 
chairmen  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
In  both  parties  agreeing  to  do  it  this 
way.  And  now  they  are  going  to  en- 
force it. 

Many  new  things  have  occurred.  We 
did  the  work  jointly,  the  House  and 
Senate.  That  is  a  historic  first.  We  had 
the  President  in  on  the  negotiating. 


That  is  a  historic  first.  And  then,  we 
had  an  agreement  from  the  leadership 
saying:  Do  it  this  way  and  we  will  en- 
force It. 

Now.  If  ever  there  was  a  format  that 
Is  standing  there,  waiting  for  the 
second  step,  it  Is  that  format.  Without 
that  format  the  second  step,  the  so- 
called  1991  big  budget  reduction  pack- 
age, taking  the  next  step,  I  believe, 
win  never  be  done.  I  believe  It  was 
worthwhile  to  test  the  waters,  to  try 
that.  A  great  deal  of  imderstanding,  of 
genuine  credibility  has  been  created 
between  both  sides  of  the  aisle  and 
both  Houses,  and  we  are  all  human 
beings,  and  a  President  which  we  have 
not  had  In  this  process  of  deficit  re- 
duction before. 

So,  for  those  three  reasons,  Mr. 
President,  I  am  going  to  support  this, 
as  I  have  In  putting  It  together.  I  have 
no  false  impressions  about  it.  It  Is  not 
a  structural  change  In  the  American 
fiscal  policy  such  that  we  can  say  with 
certainty  It  solves  the  deficit.  It  is  a 
far  cry  from  that.  But  I  believe  in  our 
great  democracy,  with  two  great  par- 
ties in  two  great  Houses  and  many 
committees,  to  get  this  much  put  to- 
gether, walking  that  first  big  step, 
waiting  to  take  the  next  one.  Is  worth- 
while. And  I  think  we  ought  to  start 
on  the  next  step  as  soon  as  possible. 

I  think  we  ought  to  start  analyzing, 
looking  at  all  the  options,  making  our 
assumptions,  and  we  ought  to  start 
doing  that  rather  quickly. 

With  that,  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Chairman,  again,  for  his  work.  I 
thank  the  members  of  the  committee 
who  have  helped  us.  And,  indeed,  I 
even  thank  those  who  have  been  crit- 
ics. I  believe  their  criticism  has  been 
legitimate,  for  the  most  part.  But  it  is 
quite  obvious  that  nobody  has  a  better 
plan. 

Finally,  and  I  know  this  Is  not  be- 
lieved by  some,  but  I  honestly  think 
without  this  we  would  have  no  budget 
and.  in  about  6  months  under  the 
hammer  of  a  sequester,  we  would  get 
one.  And  I  believe  it  would  look  just 
about  like  this,  just  about  like  this. 
Because  we  would  try  to  avoid  the  se- 
quester, avoid  the  Gramm-Rudman 
Impact.  And  this  is  about  what  we 
would  have  put  forward  6  months 
later  with  total  chaos  and  frustration 
in  the  meantime.  And  I  do  not  think 
smy  of  that  would  have  yielded  any  re- 
sults. 

If  chaos  will  yield  something  better, 
much  better— maybe  we  should  have 
waited.  I  do  not  believe  it  would  have. 

I  yield  the  floor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  yielded  the  floor.  Who 
seeks  time? 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  I  note 
we  have  been  joined  by  the  distin- 
guished   Senator    from    Illinois    who 
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wishes  to  speak  on  this  conference 
reijort.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  Illinois. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Ms. 
MiKULSKi).  The  Senator  from  Illinois 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  thank  the  chairman 
of  the  committee.  Senator  Sasser.  I 
want  to  commend  both  Senator  Sasser 
and  Senator  Domenici  for  working  on 
this  legislation  that  is  a  massive  piece 
of  compromise.  Any  major  piece  of  leg- 
islation is  compromise.  But  there  is 
nothing  that  is  more  of  a  compromise 
than  the  budget. 

I  am  going  to  vote  for  the  resolution 
with  some  misgivings  and  I  will  ex- 
plain these  misgivings  in  just  a 
moment.  But  I  think  Senator  Dobien- 
ici  probably  summed  it  up  pretty  well 
just  a  moment  ago  when  he  said  if  we 
did  not  approve  this,  we  would  end  up 
with  chaos  and  then  the  net  result, 
considering  where  Congress  is,  where 
the  President  is,  would  not  be  substan- 
tially different  from  where  we  are 
right  now. 

Having  said  that,  I  do  have  some 
misgivings.  Madam  President. 

One  is  we  are  assuming  some  unreal- 
istic figures  in  here,  in  particular  the 
figure  on  interest.  To  assume  that  in- 
terest rates  next  year  are  going  to  be 
5.5  percent,  I  would  love  to  believe  it. 
but  it  is  just  not  going  to  happen  and 
we  know  it. 

No.  2.  we  are  ducking  the  deficit 
again.  We  find  all  kinds  of  reasons, 
year  after  year  after  year,  to  duck  the 
deficit  problem.  Last  year  we  said:  Let 
us  wait  until  this  year,  when  we  have  a 
new  President.  This  year  the  people 
who  speak  for  the  administration  are 
whispering  to  us:  The  President 
cannot  do  anything  significant  about 
the  deficit  this  year  because  he  made 
these  statements  last  year  about  "read 
my  lips."  So.  they  say:  Next  year  let  us 
face  the  deficit  problem. 

Next  year  the  House  is  going  to  be 
up  for  reelection  and  one-third  of  the 
Senate  will  be  up  for  reelection.  We 
may  find  another  reason  for  continu- 
ing to  fail  to  face  the  deficit. 

One  of  the  things  that  is  happening, 
and  my  friend  from  Tennessee  and  the 
staff  know  of  my  concern  here  is  that 
we  list  interest  as  net  interest.  The 
real  figure  is  gross  interest;  what  we 
are  spending.  And  the  gross  interest 
figure  for  next  year  is  going  to  be 
$262.5  billion,  even  assuming  the  rosy 
scenario  of  this  administration.  The 
fastest  growing  item  in  the  budget  is 
interest.  And  2  years  out.  if  the 
present  trends  continue,  in  all  proba- 
bility for  the  first  time  in  the  Nation's 
history  the  No.  1  expenditure  of  the 
Federal  Government  is  not  going  to  be 
defense,  it  is  going  to  be  interest. 

I  think  we  have  to  face  up  to  this 
thing.  We  are  living  on  a  massive 
credit  card,  saying  "send  the  bill  to 
our  children  and  our  grandchildren." 
and  we  have  to  stop  it. 


Then.  No.  3,  Madam  President.  I  am 
concerned  that  we  are  not  shifting  the 
priorities  as  we  ought  to.  This  budget 
permits  the  Nation  to  continue  to  be 
No.  1  in  defense,  in  terms  of  military 
power.  I  want  us  to  be  strong  militari- 
ly. But  I  want  to  see  a  budget  one  of 
these  days  that  will  permit  us  to  be 
No.  1  in  the  field  of  education.  We  are 
making  progress  and  I  have  to  credit 
my  colleagues.  Senator  Sasser  and 
Senator  Domenici  for  this.  We  are 
making  some  progress.  We  are  permit- 
ting some  growth.  But  this  morning  I 
had  breakfast  with  a  group  of  attor- 
neys in  New  York  City  at  one  of  the 
major  law  firms  of  this  Nation.  Skad- 
den  Arps.  and  the  very  first  question 
out  of  the  box  was:  When  are  we  going 
to  devote  the  kind  of  national  re- 
sources we  ought  to  for  the  kind  of 
school  crisis  we  have  in  New  York 
City?  When,  indeed,  are  we  going  to  do 
it?  We  ought  to  be  doing  it  in  New 
York  City,  in  Chicago,  in  Baltimore,  in 
the  other  great  cities  of  this  Nation. 

When  we  look  at  the  school  dropout 
rate  in  this  Nation.  28  percent  com- 
pared to  2  percent  in  Japan,  and  you 
recognize  Japan  is  our  No.  1  economic 
competitor,  you  have  to  recognize  we 
are  going  to  have  to  do  something. 
Twenty-eight  percent  dropout  rate 
here,  and  in  every  major  urban  center 
the  figures  are  much  more  dramatic.  I 
see  the  President  is  about  to  tell  me 
my  time  is  up.  I  am  going  to  vote  for 
this  resolution  but  I  do  it  hoping  that 
within  a  year  or  two  we  will  face  up  to 
our  deficit  problems,  we  will  have  real- 
istic economic  assumptions  and  we  will 
make  education  a  priority  in  this 
Nation  that  it  ought  to  be. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  SASSER.  Madam  President,  we 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  I  want  to  com- 
pliment the  chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee,  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see and  the  ranking  member,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico,  for  a  job  well 
done.  It  is  with,  therefore,  some  reluc- 
tance that  I  admit  here  that  I  am  not 
satisfied  with  the  final  product.  I  sup- 
ported the  budget  resolution  when  it 
passed  the  Senate.  I  thought  it  was 
based  on  rosy  economic  assumptions. 
And.  while  it  provided  an  increase  in 
domestic  discretionary  spending,  it  fell 
short  of  many  of  the  Nation's  real 
needs. 

Despite  these  shortcomings  I  sup- 
ported the  resolution  because  I  wanted 
to  avoid  a  sequester.  Also.  I  wanted  to 
support  the  leadership.  They  worked 
very,  very  hard  and  negotiated  in  good 
faith  with  all  parties  and  got  an  agree- 
ment with  the  administration  in  the 
hope  that  an  early  budget  accord  for 
fiscal  year  1990,  even  if  imperfect, 
would  help  launch  serious  budget  ne- 


gotiations for  fiscal  year  1991  and 
beyond  that. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  his  budget  reso- 
lution will  be  adopted.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  did  not  sign  the  budget  confer- 
ence report,  and  I  feel  compelled 
today  to  cast  a  "no"  vote  against  the 
conference  report.  There  is  much  in 
the  agreement  that  I  support,  but 
there  are  serious  shortcomings.  Total 
domestic  discretionary  spending  re- 
mains inadequate.  As  a  result,  there 
simply  will  not  be  enough  money  to  do 
what  is  needed  to  educate  our  kids,  to 
fight  drugs,  to  house  our  people  and, 
of  course,  the  list  goes  beyond  that. 

But  today  as  chairman  of  the  Trans- 
portation Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee who  is  going  to  have  to  deal  in  a 
very  real  way  with  the  hard  reality  of 
funding  shortfalls,  and  I  might  add 
with  scores  of  requests  from  individual 
Senators.  I  want  to  focus  on  transpor- 
tation which  fared  poorly  especially  in 
the  conference. 

Madam  President,  under  the  Reagan 
administration,  an  awesome  assault 
took  place  on  Federal  transportation 
programs.  Mass  transit  has  been  cut 
by  20  percent  since  1982.  In  real  terms. 
Amtrak  has  been  cut  in  half  since 
1981. 

The  results  of  these  kinds  of  cuts  is 
a  transportation  infrastructure  that 
looks  like  a  house  filled  with  termites. 
From  the  outside  it  looks  terrific; 
inside,  it  is  coming  apart. 

Scrimping  on  transportation. 
Madam  President,  is  pennywise  and 
poundfoolish.  This  country  already 
has  made  major  investments  in  roads, 
rail,  and  air  transportation.  We  made 
these  investments  because  we  recog- 
nized their  importance  to  economic  de- 
velopment and  the  well-being  of  our 
people,  but  in  the  1980's.  we  have  been 
unwilling  to  maintain  these  invest- 
ments. Last  year,  the  National  Council 
on  Public  Works  Improvements  gave 
the  country  a  mediocre  grade  of  "C" 
when  it  comes  to  investing  in  transpor- 
tation. Unfortunately,  this  conference 
report  only  continues  the  disturbing 
negligence  of  the  past,  and  I  briefly 
want  to  review  the  transportation 
budget. 

The  administration  has  asked  for 
significant  increases  in  several  areas. 
For  instance,  the  President  wants 
more  than  $700  million  over  the  CBO 
fiscal  year  1990  baseline  for  the  Feder- 
al Aviation  Administration  and  more 
than  $400  million  over  baseline  for  the 
Coast  Guard,  but  to  pay  for  these  in- 
creases, the  President  proposes  to 
eliminate  or  drastically  cut  vital  pro- 
grams like  Amtrak.  essential  air  serv- 
ice, and  mass  transit.  All  together,  the 
President's  requested  increases 
amount  to  more  than  $1.8  billion  in 
budget  authority  over  the  CBO  base- 
line for  fiscal  year  1990.  Yet  this  con- 
ference agreement  would  actually  cut 
budget  authority  by  $100  million.  That 
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leaves  the  transportation  function 
about  $1.9  billion  short  of  meeting  the 
President's  request.  The  conference 
agreement's  recommended  funding 
level  would  leave  the  Transportation 
Subcommittee  with  very  few  options. 
Sure,  we  could  simply  refuse  to  meet 
the  President's  request  for  FAA  and 
the  Coast  Guard.  That  would  be  un- 
derfunding  air  safety,  air  security, 
antidrug,  antipollution,  and  boating 
safety  efforts,  and  I  carmot  support 
that. 

Alternatively,  we  could  eliminate 
grants  to  Amtrak,  and  the  distin- 
guished President  knows  what  that 
would  mean  if  we  were  to  take  that 
kind  of  drastic  action.  I  cannot  sup- 
port that.  Amtrak  is  an  essential  com- 
ponent of  the  Nation's  transportation 
system. 

Where  else  could  we  turn?  It  is  hard 
to  see  how  essential  air  service  could 
avoid  the  ax,  or  mass  transit.  Again, 
even  if  we  completely  abolished  the 
mass  transit  formula  grant  programs, 
as  the  President  wants,  we  would  still 
be  himdreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
short  of  the  needed  cuts. 

Unfortunately,  despite  their  efforts, 
the  conference  committee  simply  ac- 
cepted the  House's  proposed  total 
levels  for  transportation— which  were 
about  $500  million  less  than  the  Sen- 
ate's level  in  budget  authority,  and 
$100  million  less  in  outlays. 

These  levels  are  grossly  insufficient 
to  meet  the  country's  transportation 
needs. 

Madam  President,  if  the  resolution's 
funding  level  for  transportation  is  not 
increased  in  the  302(b)  process,  I  am 
going  to  have  to  say  "no"  to  a  lot  of 
unhappy  Senators.  Members  who  want 
more  money  for  new  airports  will  be 
going  back  to  their  States  empty 
handed.  Those  who  want  new  capital 
improvements  for  Amtrak  may  find 
that  Amtrak  funding  has  to  be  scaled 
back.  Senators  seeking  funding  for 
new  roads  and  bridges— or  for  im- 
proved maintenance  of  existing  infra- 
structure—may face  cuts  instead.  And 
those  who  complain  about  air  traffic 
delays  may  find  that  we  are  unable  to 
provide  the  controllers  needed  to  keep 
the  air  traffic  moving. 

Madam  President,  we  are  just  going 
to  have  do  do  much  better  than  this  in 
the  302(b)  process.  We  simply  cannot 
afford  to  continue  our  neglect  of 
transportation. 

That  is  why  I  feel  I  have  no  choice 
but  to  oppose  this  conference  report. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Madam  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  for  his  comments.  Just  let 
me  say  we  have  been  sympathetic  with 
the  case  that  my  distinguished  friend 
from  New  Jersey  makes  on  behalf  of 
the  transportation  needs  of  this  coun- 
try. He  has  fought  a  long,  hard,  and 
valiant  battle  as  chairman  of  the 
Transportation  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee to  see  that  we  have  a  safe 


and  efficient  transportation  system 
here  in  the  United  States.  But  what 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  is 
saying,  I  think,  reflects  in  microcosm 
the  difficulties  we  have  in  putting  the 
budget  together. 

As  my  friend  from  New  Mexico  hJis 
stated,  many  of  our  colleagues  are  in- 
dicating that  this  budget  is  not  satis- 
factory. It  is  not  satisfactory  because 
it  does  not  take  a  bold  enough  ap- 
proach in  reducing  the  deficit.  But 
what  we  see  are  many  of  our  col- 
leagues coming  to  the  floor  and  saying 
to  us,  publicly  and  privately,  that  we 
need  more  for  these  particular  pro- 
grams that  are  essential  for  the  well- 
being  of  the  American  people,  and 
they  are  right.  No  question  about  it. 
But  the  problem  is  the  resources  just 
are  not  adequate  enough  to  go  around. 
So  we  have  one  of  two  ways  to  go:  We 
can  either  substantially  increase  reve- 
nues; we  can  cut  spending  substantial- 
ly; or  perhaps  a  middle  ground  is  the 
combination  of  the  two. 

We  had  a  substitute  budget  resolu- 
tion submitted  here  on  the  floor  which 
cut  more  from  spending  than  the  reso- 
lution that  was  approved  by  an  over- 
whelming margin.  It  added  more  by 
way  of  revenues,  taxes  than  the  reso- 
lution that  we  have  offered,  and  that 
substitute  got,  if  memory  serves  me 
correctly,  18  votes  and  that  is  all. 
About  81  or  82  Members  of  this  U.S. 
Senate  voted  against  it. 

My  friend,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Mexico,  is  entirely  right.  If 
we  had  not  negotiated  this  budget  res- 
olution, chaos  would  have  prevailed 
and  there  would  have  been  bitterness 
between  the  executive  and  the  legisla- 
tive branches;  finger-pointing  and 
name-calling  would  have  stymied  the 
action  here  of  the  legislative  branch. 
Finally,  with  the  financial  markets 
going  into  a  state  of  collapse,  but  cer- 
tainly with  sequester  looking  us  right 
in  the  eye.  we  would  have  come  back 
here  and  produced  a  budget  resolu- 
tion. I  submit,  almost  identical  to  the 
one  that  we  have  presented  here. 

So.  Madam  I>resident.  nobody  pre- 
tends that  this  conference  report  that 
we  have  here  today  is  perfect.  Nobody 
contends  that  it  could  not  be  im- 
proved, and  nobody  contends  that  the 
deficit  should  not  be  reduced  more. 
But  what  we  are  saying  is,  given  the 
parameters  that  we  had  to  confine 
ourselves  to  and  within  which  we  had 
to  operate,  given  the  views  of  the  ad- 
ministration that  there  should  be  no 
new  taxes,  no  new  revenues,  but  at  the 
same  time  there  ought  to  be  increases 
in  certain  domestic  programs  which 
were  justified,  and  I  applaud  the  Presi- 
dent for  indicating  there  should  be  in- 
creases in  education  and  other  very 
needed  programs,  this  is  the  best  com- 
promise that  can  be  fashioned  given 
the  circunastances  under  which  we  had 
to  operate. 


Madam  President,  may  I  inquire  how 
much  time  I  have  left? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  About 
2V^  minutes. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Madam  President,  I 
see  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  on  his  feet.  I  only  have  2V4 
minutes,  they  tell  me.  Could  I  yield 
the  distinguished  Senator  1%  of  those 
2V2  minutes? 

Mr.  KOHL.  Madam  President,  the 
conference  report  before  us  today  ac- 
complishes many  good  things. 

Unfortunately,  it  fails  to  make 
progress  against  the  main  problem  it 
was  intended  to  address,  the  deficit.  I 
therefore  will  oppose  this  legislation. 

The  negotiators  insist  this  is  the 
best  deal  they  can  get  for  fiscal  year 
1990.  We  are  told  that  real  deficit  re- 
duction will  come  next  year.  This 
budget  just  sets  the  stage  and  creates 
goodwill  between  the  negotiators  for 
that  great  day  when  they  sit  down  and 
really  take  some  action. 

I  call  this  the  "blind  third  base 
coach"  approach  to  budget  negotia- 
tions. 

Congress  comes  to  bat.  We  look 
down  the  third  base  line  to  get  our 
signal.  The  negotiators  give  us  the 
sign  to  bunt.  We  are  told  to  make  a 
sacrifice  bunt  with  this  budget  to  ad- 
vance the  runner,  next  year's  budget. 

Madam  President,  unfortunately,  it 
is  the  bottom  of  the  ninth  inning,  we 
are  down  15  to  zip  and  the  bases  are 
empty. 

We  do  not  need  a  bunt.  We  need  to 
stop  playing  the  game. 

By  failing  to  take  serious  action 
today,  we  only  make  our  job  next  year 
more  difficult.  Why  did  we  not  negoti- 
ate more  toughly?  Why  did  we  not 
walk  away  from  the  table  if  the  White 
House  refused  to  get  serious? 

Madam  President.  I  do  not  know  the 
answers  to  those  questions.  I  do  find  it 
ironic,  however,  that  we  displayed 
such  toughness  on  the  minimum  wage, 
but  caved  in  so  easily  with  the  budget. 
I  want  our  leaders  to  fight  as  fiercely 
for  deficit  reduction  as  they  did  for 
the  increased  minimum  wage. 

But  my  opinion  has  not  carried  the 
day.  Instead,  we  are  just  going  to  coast 
along.  That  is  an  assessment  shared  by 
many    across    the    country.    Madam 
President,  let  me  just  mention  a  few  of 
the  newspapers  that  have  recognized 
how  little  this  budget  resolution  does: 
The  Wisconsin  State  Journal; 
The  New  York  Times; 
The  Philadelphia  Inquirer; 
The  Washington  Post; 
The  Chicago  Tribune; 
The  Minneapolis/St.  Paul  Star  Trib- 
une; 
The  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal; 
The  Los  Angeles  Times;  and 
The  Washington  Times. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
editorials  from  each  of  these  papers  be 
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printed  in  the  Record  at  the  close  of 
my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  KOHL.  Madam  President,  I  wish 
the  White  House  and  congressional 
negotiators  well  in  their  coming  dis- 
cussions. With  this  budget.  Congress 
has  complied  with  their  wish  to  have 
relatively  little  pain  in  fiscal  year  1990. 
Reports  from  yesterday's  meeting  indi- 
cate that  the  President  wasn't  bub- 
bling over  with  gratitude  for  our  will- 
ingness to  play  along  this  year. 

I  only  wish  I  was  surprised. 

[From  the  Wisconsin  State  Journal.  May  3. 

1989] 

Budget  Trickery  Can't  Last  Forever 

More  than  20  years  ago.  when  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  was  trying  to  pay  for 
the  "butter"  of  the  Great  Society  and  the 
"guns"  of  the  Vietnam  War,  he  came  up 
with  an  accounting  tricli  that  helped  to  hide 
the  hard  fiscal  facts.  He  included  in  the  fed- 
eral budget  both  the  income  and  the  cost  of 
Social  Security,  thus  using  the  reserve  in 
Social  Security  trust  funds  to  mask— on 
paper  only— a  growing  imbalance  in  the  gen- 
eral budget. 

Johnson's  creative  accounting  planted  the 
seeds  of  deficit  spending  that  have  grown  to 
ominous  beanstalks  today.  Worse  yet.  LBJ's 
practice  of  using  Social  Security  surpluses 
to  gloss  over  general  budget  shortages  has 
been  elevated  to  an  art  form. 

The  House  and  Senate  budget  bills  being 
debated  in  Washington  this  week  promise  to 
hold  the  annual  deficit  to  $100  bUlion  for 
fiscal  1990.  down  sharply  from  the  $220-bil- 
Uon  peaks  of  Just  a  few  years  ago.  Good 
news?  Not  entirely,  because  a  $68-billion  re- 
serve in  Social  Security  trust  funds  is  being 
used  in  the  budgets  to  cover  the  day-to-day 
operating  deficit  of  the  federal  government. 

This  is  money  that  is  supposed  to  be  saved 
for  the  next  century  to  finance  the  retire- 
ments of  the  baby-boom  generation,  a  group 
that  is  paying  stiff  Social  Security  taxes 
now  in  hopes  of  getting  a  fair  return  later. 

The  Social  Security  reserve  isn't  being 
spent— that  would  be  patently  illegal— but 
an  Inordinate  amount  is  being  invested  in 
X3S.  Treasury  securities.  The  Treasury  then 
uses  the  securities  to  help  pay  government 
bills  not  paid  by  general  taxes  and  revenues. 

It  is  a  classic  example  of  robbing  Peter  to 
pay  Paul.  Just  as  the  lands  of  St.  Peter's  Ca- 
thedral at  Westminster  were  appropriated 
to  pay  for  the  repair  of  St.  Paul's  of  London 
450  years  ago,  the  Social  Security  fund  is 
being  used  to  "repair"  the  federal  deficit. 
But  these  repairs  won't  stand  the  test  of 
time. 

On  paper,  it  works.  In  practice,  it  only 
delays  the  inevitable  pain  of  facing  up  to 
the  root  cause  of  the  federal  deficit— gov- 
ernment spending  that  exceeds  revenues. 

So  long  as  the  Social  Security  reserves  are 
being  diverted,  there  will  be  less  pressure  on 
Ccmgress  and  President  Bush  to  face  up  to 
thatreaUty. 

Some  members  of  Congress  will  try  this 
week  to  win  approval  of  a  non-binding 
amendment  that  calls  for  changing  how  the 
deficit  Is  calculated  after  1990  so  that  Social 
Security  reserves  aren't  Included  in  the 
bottom  line.  It  is  time  for  honesty  in  govern- 
ment accounting  methods,  not  ratification 
of  a  Washington  shell  game  first  played 
more  than  two  decades  ago. 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  24.  19891 

Cooked  Books 

(By  Peter  Milius) 

The  other  day  President  Bush  announced 
from  the  Agriculture  E)epartment  that  he 
was  speeding  up  $850  million  in  income  sup- 
port payments  to  help  sustain  farmers  still 
feeling  the  harsh  effects  of  last  summer's 
drought. 

That  was  a  wise  and  generous  decision, 
and  further  proof  of  what  an  advantage  it  is 
to  have  an  experienced  president  who 
knows  how  to  make  economical  use  of  the 
funds  at  his  disposal.  Just  a  few  days  before, 
the  White  House  had  made  the  opposite  use 
of  the  same  $850  million.  The  speeding-up 
of  the  payments  had  been  construed  by  the 
president,  his  budget  director  and  congres- 
sional leaders  as  a  example  not  of  generosi- 
ty but  of  restraint.  If  was  part  of  their 
budget  agreement:  by  moving  the  money 
from  fiscal  1990,  when  it  normally  would 
have  been  paid,  to  the  current  year,  they 
were  able  to  claim  that  they  cut  the  1990 
budget  deficit. 

Fakery  has  become  almost  as  important  a 
federal  budget  item  in  recent  years  as  Social 
Security,  defense  and  interest  on  the  debt; 
the  only  thing  it  lacks  is  Its  own  account. 
The  elected  branches  have  both  renounced 
the  deficit,  but  not  the  tempting  stuff  that 
makes  it  up.  Every  year  they  take  the 
pledge,  but  seldom  do  they  make  it  out  of 
the  station.  To  keep  up  appearances,  they 
have  developed  an  elaborate  set  of  conven- 
tions for  cooking  the  books.  Here  are  five  of 
the  basic  techniques. 

1.  Spend  the  money  faster:  The  Gramm- 
Rudman  spotlight,  which  currently  deter- 
mines how  the  game  is  played,  is  always  fo- 
cused on  the  year  ahead.  A  year  only  mat- 
ters until  it  starts:  then  no  one  pays  any  at- 
tention any  more.  The  idea  is  therefore  to 
do  wherever  possible  what  the  budget  nego- 
tiators did  with  those  farm  support  pay- 
ments. You  move  them  from  next  year  into 
this:  you  make  the  recipients  happier,  not 
sadder:  yet  you  get  credit  for  a  cut  and 
having  inflicted  pain.  The  Defense  Depart- 
ment over  the  years  has  been  especially 
adept  at  this.  A  lot  of  defense  spending  in 
any  year  is  the  result  of  accumulated  prior- 
year  appropriations  on  major  projects:  it 
takes  several  years  after  funds  are  approved 
for  an  aircraft  carrier  to  be  built  and  fully 
paid  for.  Defense  spending  estimates  for  any 
year  thus  depend  arcanely  on  what  are 
called  spend-out  rates:  money  sloshes 
among  fiscal  years  all  the  time.  The  depart- 
ment can  almost  decree  that  a  few  billion 
dollars  wiU  be  spent  this  year  instead  of 
next,  and  who  is  to  dispute  it? 

2.  Say  you  will  spend  the  money  slower: 
This  is  the  opposite  of  Method  1:  it  has  the 
same  effect,  not  of  reducing  spending  but  of 
moving  or  seeming  to  move  it  to  another 
year.  Here  again  the  slow-spending  items  in 
the  Pentagon  budget  have  been  a  favorite 
playing  field.  The  Reagan  administration 
regularly  argued  that  it  was  possible  to  fit 
an  expansive  program  into  a  tight  budget 
because  the  full  spending  effect  of  so  many 
parts  of  the  program  would  not  be  felt  until 
later.  Part  of  the  Pentagon's  problem  this 
year  and  next  is  that  later  has  finally  ar- 
rived. But  the  same  sort  of  thing  is  regular- 
ly done  on  a  smaller  scale  in  domestic 
spending.  In  the  budget  agreement  between 
the  president  and  Congress,  domestic  spend- 
ing authority  would  rise  billions  of  dollars 
more  than  actual  spending  next  year:  the 
balance  would  be  deferred.  That  offers 
members  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds: 
they  can  vote  to  expand  the  programs— the 


space  program,  for  example— and  appear  to 
be  restraining  the  spending  all  at  the  same 
time. 

3.  Just  don't  count  it.  That's  what  they're 
going  to  do  with  the  savings  and  loan  bail- 
out: it's  too  painful  to  contemplate,  so  they 
put  it  "off-budget."  means:  you  look  the 
other  way.  In  the  current  agreement,  about 
$2  billion  would  be  saved  by  moving  the 
postal  service  off-budget:  it  will  have  about 
that  large  a  deficit  next  year  while  awaiting 
approval  of  an  increase  in  the  price  of  a 
stamp.  Congress  has  earlier  put  the  cost  of 
balling  out  the  farm  credit  system  off- 
budget,  too,  then  thought  better  of  it  and 
agreed,  beginning  next  year,  to  put  the  cost 
back  on.  The  negotiators  "saved"  about  $450 
million  simply  be  abandoning  that  fleeting 
good  intention  and  agreeing  to  keep  the  cost 
uncounted. 

4.  Count  the  same  savings  over  and  over 
again.  If  you  adopt  a  provision  to  cut  the 
deficit  but  with  a  time  limit  so  that  it  is  ef- 
fective for  only,  say,  a  year,  when  the  year 
is  up  you  can  adopt  it  again.  Nothing 
changes,  but  you  get  credit  for  a  second  sav- 
ings. A  couple  of  years  ago  Congress  voted 
to  limit  the  part  of  Medicare  payments  that 
reimburses  hospitals  for  their  capital  costs. 
The  limit  expires  this  year.  By  merely 
voting  to  extend  it.  Congress  will  be  credited 
with  between  a  fourth  and  a  third  of  the  2.7 
billion  it  has  agreed  to  cut  next  year  from 
Medicare.  Recent  budgets  have  abounded 
with  such  examples. 

5.  Make  it  up.  If  all  else  fails,  you  merely 
assert  that  a  savings  will  occur,  or  already 
has.  The  agreement  between  Mr.  Bush  and 
Congress  picks  up  half  a  billion  dollars  by  a 
declaration  that  taxes  will  be  better  collect- 
ed next  fiscal  year,  a  like  amount  by  saying 
the  welfare  rolls  will  be  better  policed  and. 
in  a  moment  of  maximum  inspiration,  about 
the  same  amount  by  writing  off  the  food 
stamps  that  are  estimated  to  have  been 
issued  but  lost  and  not  cashed  over  the 
years. 

There  are  other  devices,  of  course.  For  the 
prlvatizers  in  the  Reagan  administration, 
whose  fondest  dream  was  that  the  govern- 
ment would  disappear  anyway,  asset  sales 
were  always  a  favorite,  and  they  continue  to 
be:  about  a  fifth  of  the  deficit  reduction  in 
the  current  plan  would  be  achieved  through 
such  bargains. 

The  result  of  all  these  illusory  savings 
year  after  year  is  no  savings  at  all.  Gramm- 
Rudman  calls  for  declining  deficits:  that  was 
the  great  pledge  that  President  Reagan  and 
Congress  took  when  they  adopted  the  proc- 
ess. The  original  schedule  was  to  reduce  the 
deficit  in  stages,  so  that  it  would  be  $72  bil- 
lion this  year  on  the  way  to  balance  in  fiscal 
1992.  For  several  years  we  were  solemnly  as- 
sured that  this  schedule  would  be  met:  then 
it  was  revised  to  ease  the  pressure  before 
the  last  election,  and  we  were  assured  the 
revised  schedule  would  be  met.  That  called 
for  a  deficit  of  $136  billion  this  yetu-.  In  fact 
the  deficit  this  year  is  likely  to  be  more 
than  $160  billion,  not  down  from  the  two 
years  before  at  all,  but  up  a  little.  For  next 
year,  though,  they  say  they'll  get  it  down  to 
$100  billion,  and  if  you  believe  that,  they 
have  a  bridge  they'd  like  to  sell  you.  It's 
part  of  their  program  of  asset  sales.  When 
you're  cutting  the  deficit  as  hard  as  these 
people  are,  you  can't  afford  to  overlook  a 
thing. 
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[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  24.  1989] 
Deficit  Deal  Palls  Short  op  Bush  Pledges 
(By  David  Hoffman  and  Paul  Blustein) 
During  his  campaign  last  year.  President, 
Bush  promised  to  "solve  this  problem"  of 
the  federal  budget  deficit  by  engaging  in 
"decisive  deficit  negotiations"  with  Con- 
gress. 

Bush  also  vowed  to  accomplish  that  goal 
by  curbing  domestic  programs,  saying,  "I 
won't  accept  big  new  spending." 

But  the  recent  budget  agreement  that 
Bush  struck  with  congressional  leaders  fails 
to  fulfill  either  of  those  pledges.  The  accord 
amounts  to  a  holding  action  on  the  deficit 
that  makes  virtually  no  headway  on  the 
long-term  budget  problem,  fiscal  analysts 
say.  And  rather  than  curtailing  spending, 
the  pact  envisions  a  substantial  increase  for 
domestic  programs. 

"Basically,  you  have  a  situation  in  which 
an  agreement  was  made  for  the  sake  of  an 
agreement— any  agreement,"  said  Stephen 
E.  Bell,  a  former  Senate  Budget  Committee 
staff  director  who  manages  the  Washington 
office  of  Salomon  Brothers. 

To  get  that  agreement.  Bush  all  but  aban- 
doned the  spirit  of  the  "flexible  freeze"  he 
proposed  during  the  campaign.  A  close  read- 
ing of  the  accord's  fine  print  shows  it  would 
permit  an  Increase  In  the  next  fiscal  year  of 
nearly  $15  billion,  or  10  percent.  In  spending 
authority  for  domestic  programs  subject  to 
annual  appropriations— a  figure  that  blows 
the  lid  off  the  spending  restraint  that  was 
supposed  to  occur  under  the  freeze. 

Meanwhile,  many  of  the  pact's  supposed 
cuts  and  economics  in  other  programs  in- 
volve accounting  gimmicks  and  one-time 
savings  measures.  As  a  result.  In  terms  of  Its 
Impact  on  the  deficit,  the  agreement  is  a 
mouse, "  said  Murray  Weidenbaum.  who 
served  as  the  first  chairman  of  President 
Ronald  Reagan's  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers. 

In  a  sarcastic  reference  to  a  prediction  by 
budget  director  Richard  G.  Darman,  Wei- 
denbaum said:  "I  think  he's  right  that  this 
budget  agreement  will  bring  down  interest 
rates.  In  fact,  I  have  a  specific  estimate- 
one  basis  point,"  which  is  one  one-hun- 
dredth of  a  percentage  point. 

No  one  in  the  administration  argues  that 
the  budget  agreement  solves  the  fundamen- 
tal deficit  problem  or  even  fulfills  Bush's 
campaign  vows.  Instead  they  boast  that  the 
pact,  which  they  call  a  "first  step"  toward 
eliminating  red  ink,  shows  they  can  work 
with  Congress. 

More  important  for  Bush  is  the  aura  of 
success  he  gains  by  surmounting  the  first 
big  hurdle  on  the  budget  without  violating 
his  most  Important  campaign  pledge:  ""No 
new  taxes."  The  White  House  hopes  this 
makes  Bush  appear  resolute,  which  not  only 
enhances  his  public  image  but  also  could 
make  it  politically  easier  for  him  to  accept  a 
tax  Increase  later. 

"There  was  a  clear,  unspoken  understand- 
ing from  the  outset  of  these  negotiations 
that  we  had  to  do  a  one-year  type  agree- 
ment without  [a  tax  increase],  to  get  us 
through  this  period  and  get  us  some  dis- 
tance away  from  the  campaign,"  said  one 
Republican  congressional  participant. 
"Then,  we'll  be  able  to  deal  better,"  This  as- 
sumes, of  course,  that  the  economy— and 
Bush— will  cooperate. 

Bush  aides  maintain  that  the  pact,  which 
consists  of  $27  billion  In  deficit-reduction 
measures— Including  federal  asset  sales  and 
other  revenue-raising  items— does  provide 
substantive  benefits. 
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By  providing  a  framework,  however 
flimsy,  for  reaching  the  fiscal  1990  deficit 
target  of  $100  billion  set  by  the  Gramm- 
Rudman-HoUIngs  law.  the  agreement  helps 
avert  the  prospect  of  budgetary  chaos  this 
year.  "It  will  put  a  real  limit  on  what  Con- 
gress can  increase,"  said  one  White  House 
official.  "If  they're  going  to  pass  a  big  ex- 
pensive child-care  bill,  they've  got  to  fit  it 
Into  [the  targets  set  by  the  agreement] 
somehow.  The  same  for  a  big  housing  bill." 
However,  the  agreement  bears  little  re- 
semblance to  the  kind  of  deficit  reduction 
that  Bush  called  for  In  the  campaign.  The 
flexible  freeze  was  supposed  to  balance  the 
budget  in  five  years  by  holding  down  spend- 
ing, with  the  overall  total  for  domestic  pro- 
grams (excluding  Social  Security)  allowed  to 
grow  no  faster  than  inflation. 

"One  of  my  first  acts  as  president  will  be 
to  sit  down  with  the  leaders  of  Congress  and 
negotiate  a  plan  to  cut  this  federal  deficit— 
a  plan  that  holds  spending  down  to  the  rate 
of  inflation."  Bush  said  in  the  final  weeks  of 
the  campaign. 

In  a  Chicago  speech  earlier  in  the  year. 
Bush  declared,  "I'm  going  to  freeze  spend- 
ing, get  out  the  waste,  remove  the  things  we 
don't  need.  .  .  ."  He  promised  to  personally 
lead  "decisive  deficit  negotiations"  with 
Congress.  "We  are  going  to  meet  and  talk 
and  maybe  even  shout— but  we  are  going  to 
solve  this  problem,"  Bush  said. 

Once  elected.  Bush  decided  to  let  Darman 
serve  as  the  administration's  chief  negotia- 
tor. According  to  a  participant,  the  Demo- 
cratic negotiators  confronted  the  budget  di- 
rector with  Bush's  own  rhetoric  calling  for 
more  spending  on  his  "kinder,  gentler"  pri- 
orities, and  they  insisted  that  their  prior- 
ities not  be  sacrificed  to  pay  for  the  presi- 
dent's. 

In  the  end,  Darman  bowed  to  Democratic 
demands  for  a  sizable  boost  In  domestic  ap- 
propriations—to $157.5  billion  in  fiscal  1990 
from  $142.8  billion  In  the  current  fiscal 
year.  He  was  forced  to  grant  this  10  percent 
increase  for  domestic  "discretionary "  pro- 
grams In  order  to  obtain  the  Democrats' 
assent  to  a  less  stringent  cutback  in  defense, 
participants  said.  (Discretionary  spending  is 
set  by  annual  appropriations,  unlike  spend- 
ing for  entitlement  programs  such  as  Medi- 
care.) 

The  way  the  increase  Is  structured  under- 
scores the  short-term  nature  of  the  deficit 
reduction  in  the  agreement.  The  spending 
boost  does  not  cause  serious  problems  for 
the  goal  of  reaching  the  fiscal  1990  deficit 
target,  because  only  a  portion  would  actual- 
ly be  spent  in  that  year.  The  increase  ap- 
plies to  spending  authority— the  amount 
Congress  allows  agencies  to  commit  during 
the  course  of  a  year  even  If  all  of  the  money 
Is  not  spent  immediately.  Whatever  portion 
of  the  increase  is  not  spent  in  1990  would  be 
spent  In  1991  and  beyond,  worsening  the 
deficit  In  those  years. 

"It's  staggering,"  a  former  Reagan  budget 
official  said  of  the  prospective  increase  for 
domestic  discretionary  spending. 

This  former  official  and  other  budget  ex- 
perts acltnowledge  there  Is  considerable 
pressure  to  expand  discretionary  programs 
after  the  severe  cuts  those  programs  suf- 
fered during  the  Reagan  years.  But  they 
complain  that  the  increase  was  not  offset  by 
genuine  cuts  in  entitlement  programs. 

The  pact's  $7  billion  In  proposed  entitle- 
ment savings  include  a  number  of  bookkeep- 
ing measures.  Farm  spending  in  1990,  for  ex- 
ample, would  be  "cut"  by  shifting  payments 
from  1990  to  the  current  fiscal  year.  "Sav- 
ings" would  be  achieved  in  the  food  stamp 


program  by  recognizing  that  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  worth  of  food  stamps 
have  been  lost  or  damaged  over  the  years 
and  will  never  be  redeemed.  Still  other  "sav- 
ings" would  come  from  simply  putting  cer- 
tain outlays  off  the  federal  budget. 

Negotiations  on  a  more  ambitious  long- 
term  deficit-reduction  pact  are  scheduled  to 
begin  next  month.  Administration  officials 
acknowledge  that  without  higher  taxes,  it 
will  be  extremely  difficult  to  reach  the  $64 
billion  deficit  target  set  by  Gramm- 
Rudman-HoUIngs  for  fiscal  1991. 

Asked  eight  days  ago  on  CBS'  ""Pace  the 
Nation"  whether  the  administration  would 
flatly  rule  out  a  tax  increase  for  1991,  White 
House  chief  of  staff  John  H.  Sununu  said: 
"We've  done  very  well  working  together 
with  the  members  of  Congress  In  a  way  of 
getting  results.  ...  I  don't  see  why  we  have 
to  define  anything  in  or  out  at  this  stage." 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  May  3,  1989] 

Budget  Games 
The  House  and  Senate  are  about  to  ap- 
prove their  respective  versions  of  a  fiscal 
1990  budget  resolution  that  will  supposedly 
reduce  the  deficit  to  $100  billion  next  year. 
Anyone  who  believes  that  number  needs  a 
refresher  course  In  capital  games. 

Game  No.  1:  President  Bush  and  the  lead- 
ers of  Congress  have  agreed  on  spending 
and  revenue  totals  with  a  deficit  of  $100  bil- 
lion, as  required  by  the  Gramm-Rudman- 
HoUings  budget  law.  Their  agreement  was 
useful:  It  resolved  defense  and  non-defense 
spending  shares  without  a  public  wrangle. 
But  It  left  unexplained  $5  billion  in  new  rev- 
enues—a big  wrangle  yet  to  come— and  oth- 
erwise shrouded  reality  in  flimsy  forecasts 
and  devious  bookeeping. 

Game  No.  2:  Gramm-Rudman-HoUIngs  de- 
crees automatic  across-the-board  spending 
cuts  to  trim  the  deficit  to  the  statutory 
target  If  appropriations  and  revenue  bills 
fail  to  do  so.  But  the  deficit  has  now  grown 
for  two  years,  and  there's  been  no  across- 
the-board  cutting  back.  That's  because  the 
law's  fine  print  says  that  the  deficit  Is  what- 
ever the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
estimates  it  will  be  on  Oct.  15— just  two 
weeks  into  the  new  fiscal  year,  and  usually 
well  before  the  budget  legislation  Is  com- 
plete. 

After  Oct.  15,  anything  can  happen.  Be- 
cause the  economy  never  peforms  exactly  as 
forecast,  spending  and  revenues  can  be  less, 
or  more,  than  predicted.  And  unforeseeable 
expenses  crop  up.  like  the  savings  and  loan 
bailout. 

Game  No.  3:  There's  also  bald  deception. 
The  White  House-Congress  compact  for 
1990  shifts  almost  $1  billion  in  spending  Into 
1989.  by  advancing  next  year's  farm  pay- 
ments. That's  pure  subterfuge  to  cut  the 
1990  deficit.  So  Is  the  decision  to  remove  the 
Postal  Service  and  Its  deficit  from  the 
budget.  Federal  outlays  and  revenue  won't 
be  altered  one  iota,  but  the  books  will  look 
better. 

Gam£  No.  4:  Social  Security  and  other 
Government  trust  funds  are  technically  ear- 
marked for  future  benefit  payments,  but 
counted  in  the  current  budget  totals.  It's 
proper  that  everything  be  counted  together, 
to  get  a  fix  on  the  Government's  fiscal 
impact.  But  because  the  trust  funds  current- 
ly collect  much  more  than  they  pay  out, 
they  hide  a  huge  amount  of  deficit  spend- 
ing. Without  these  surpluses,  the  regular 
budget  deficit  would  be  $100  billion  larger. 
And   just  maybe   the   Administration   and 
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Congress  would  be  more  serious  about  cut- 
ting it. 

President  Bush  and  Congress  both  pro- 
claim that  the  deficit  is  a  critical  problem, 
yet  gladly  play  these  games  to  make  the 
problem  seem  less  than  it  is.  In  reality,  it  re- 
mains critical. 

tProm  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Apr.  17,  1989) 
A  "Pekl-Good"  Budget  Acreement 

President  Bush  summoned  reporters  to 
the  Rose  Garden  Friday  to  announce  an 
agreement  with  Congress  to  shrink  the 
budget  deficit  for  the  next  fiscal  year.  He 
called  it  a  "first  manageable  step."  but  it 
was  more  like  a  tiptoe,  hurting  no  one  and 
leaving  no  visible  footprint. 

The  best  thing  about  the  plan,  said  Senate 
Majority  Leader  George  Mitchell,  was  "its 
existence,"  referring  to  the  fact  that  a 
Democratic-controlled  Congress  and  a  Re- 
publican administration  could  agree  on  any- 
thing at  all.  But  any  display  of  bipartisan 
support  was  a  little  thin.  Sen.  Lloyd  Bent- 
sen,  the  Democratic  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  was  so  upset  he  refused 
to  participate  in  the  Rose  Garden  ceremony 
and  left  for  Texas. 

The  pact,  which  Budget  Director  Richard 
Darman  and  congressional  leaders  worked 
on  for  two  months  in  secret,  offers  an  out- 
line for  reducing  the  fiscal  1990  deficit  by 
about  $28  billion.  The  idea  is  to  get  the  defi- 
cit down  to  about  $99  billion  next  year,  with 
half  the  reduction  coming  from  increased 
revenues  and  the  rest  from  lower  spending. 
Without  a  budget  accord,  the  deficit  next 
year  was  expected  to  reach  about  $127  bil- 
lion, down  from  an  estimated  $163  billion 
this  fiscal  year  and  $155  billion  in  1988. 

Unfortunately,  the  negotiators  left  the 
difficult  decisions  to  congressional  commit- 
tees. For  example,  on  the  revenue  side,  after 
selling  government  assets  and  hiking  user 
fees  for  government  services,  there's  still 
almost  $6  billion  iii  additional  new  revenues 
needed.  Darman  insists  there  are  no  tax 
hikes  in  the  plan  and  that  there  are  many 
ways  to  raise  the  money  through  tougher 
tax-code  enforcement  and  changes  in  the 
tax  laws  that  still  won't  violate  George 
Bush's  read-my-lips  campaign  pledge  of  "No 
New  Taxes!" 

In  return  for  being  allowed  to  play  the 
"quacks-like-a-duck"  game  on  taxes.  Bush 
gave  ground  on  defense  spending,  agreeing 
to  freeze  Pentagon  outlays  at  about  $299  bil- 
lion instead  of  letting  them  keep  pace  with 
inflation.  That  concession  and  some  book- 
keeping gimmicks,  such  as  moving  the 
postal  service  off  budget,  will  add  up  to 
enough  savings  so  Congress  won't  have  to 
squeeze  some  of  its  favorite  domestic  pro- 
grams. 

The  Bush  administration's  first  effort  at 
deficit  reduction  is  disappointing  at  best  and 
seems  to  be  the  same  old  gamesmanship 
practiced  by  the  previous  White  House 
bunch.  As  a  result.  Congress  will  keep  on 
spending  and  no  new  taxes  will  be  proposed 
to  help  pay  the  bUIs.  Meantime,  Bush  can 
say  he  kept  his  tax  promise.  Congress  can 
say  it  isn't  cutting  domestic  programs  and 
most  Americans  can  say  it  didn't  hurt  a  bit. 
Everyone  can  feel  good  about  our  fiscal 
mess— at  least  for  a  little  while  longer.  But 
the  mess  remains. 

[From  the  Mlnneapolis/St.  Paul  (MN)  Star 
Tribune,  Apr.  20,  1989] 
Federal  Budget  Deal  Was  an  Empty 
Promise 
The  federal  budget  compromise  put  for- 
ward Friday  as  significant  movement  toward 


taming  the  deficit  was  little  more  than  a  po- 
litical show,  mainly  for  the  benefit  of  Presi- 
dent George  Bush.  By  refusing  to  consider 
tax  increases.  Bush  has  blocked  substantive 
efforts  to  tackle  the  deficit.  So  Friday  he 
gathered  many  of  the  major  players  in  the 
national  government  around  him  and 
simply  proclaimed  a  victory. 

Last  week's  deal  to  rewrite  the  1990 
budget  allows  Bush  to  claim  he  kept  his 
election  promise  of  no  new  taxes.  Congress, 
meanwhile,  gets  to  dodge  the  tough  matter 
of  deciding  where  to  cut  spending  while  still 
meeting  the  requirements  of  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  budget-balancing  law.  But  the 
agreement  is  based  on  unrealistically  opti- 
mistic projections  about  the  economy  and 
inflation,  and  includes  a  fair  amount  of  ac- 
counting gimmickry. 

The  compromise  lays  out  only  general 
spending  and  revenue  guidelines.  It  is  really 
an  agreement  to  agree  later.  The  two  most 
powerful  men  in  Congress  on  tax  matters. 
Sen.  Lloyd  Bentsen  and  Rep.  Dan  Rosten- 
kowski.  declined  to  endorse  Friday's  an- 
nouncement. Minnesota  Rep.  William  Fren- 
zel,  the  senior  GOP  member  of  the  House 
Budget  Committee,  called  the  compromise 
disappointing  and  said  it  will  simply  push 
the  hard  budget  decisions  into  next  year. 

Friday's  aruiouncement  may  have  been 
good  political  theater,  but  it  was  poor  public 
policy.  Federal  deficits  have  turned  the 
United  States  into  a  debtor  nation,  depend- 
ent on  foreigners  for  its  Investment  capital. 
They  have  produced  a  diminished  dollar 
that  makes  American  companies  and  real 
estate  a  bargain  for  foreign  investors.  The 
resulting  fire  sale  of  American  businesses 
and  tectuiology  raises  serious  questions 
about  the  country's  ability  to  control  its 
economic  destiny.  The  deficits  also  have 
prevented  the  United  States  from  leading 
the  effort  to  solve  the  Third  World  debt 
crisis. 

House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  chair- 
man Rostenkowski  is  right  to  press  for  an 
Increase  in  taxes,  despite  Bush's  threat  of  a 
veto.  Real  reductions  in  spending  for  both 
military  and  domestic  programs  are  also 
needed,  as  are  limitations  on  cost-of-living 
sdlowances  for  Social  Security,  Medicare 
and  Medicaid. 

Bush  should  be  commended  for  his  will- 
ingness to  negotiate  with  congressional  lead- 
ers on  the  deficit  issue,  something  Ronald 
Reagan  refused  to  do.  But  the  time  has 
come  for  real  progress  on  this  critical  issue, 
not  just  vague  promises  of  better  things  to 
come. 

[From  the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal, 

Apr.  18,  1989] 

Smoke  and  Mirrors 

When  Americans  voted  last  fall  to  keep 
the  White  House  in  one  party's  hands  and 
Congress  in  the  other's,  they  virtually  guar- 
anteed that  Washington  would  avoid  deci- 
sive action  on  issues  such  as  the  federal 
budget.  The  budget  compromise  unveiled 
Friday  by  President  Bush  and  congressional 
leaders  fits  that  pattern.  It  uses  phony  num- 
bers to  conceal  problems,  postpones  hard 
decisions  and  tries  to  reconcile  the  irrecon- 
cilable. 

The  compromise  is  supposed  to  trim  the 
deficit  from  the  current  $163  billion  to  just 
under  $100  billion.  That  may  sound  like  an 
impressive  achievement,  but  more  than  half 
the  reduction  will  come  simply  from  the  in- 
crease in  tax  revenues  produced  by  econom- 
ic growth.  Washington  continues  to  benefit 
from  growth-oriented,  "supply-side"  eco- 
nomics even  while  sneering  at  it. 


The  remaining  $30  billion  in  deficit-trim- 
ming represents  only  about  2  percent  of  all 
federal  spending.  If  it  were  not  for  the  spe- 
cific targets  required  by  the  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  budget  law,  the  negotia- 
tors would  not  have  produced  even  that 
much. 

About  half  of  this  $30  billion  is  to  come 
from  new  revenues,  the  other  half  from 
spending  reductions.  From  past  congression- 
al behavior  we  worry  that  the  lawmakers 
will  find  a  way  to  welsh  on  the  latter  side  of 
the  deal:  A  year  from  now  it  may  turn  out 
that  the  spending  cuts  were  largely  fake, 
the  revenue  hikes  all  too  real. 

Some  phoniness  is  already  apparent.  More 
than  $3  billion  of  the  plans  alleged  "sav- 
ings" are  to  come  from  tricks  such  as 
moving  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  "off  budget." 
Another  $1  billion  will  be  "saved"  from  1990 
by  shifting  some  farm  subsidies  to  1989. 

Other  spending  restraints  are  one-shot 
items,  which  will  make  the  1990  numbers 
look  better  but  avoid  long-term  deficit  cuts. 
Rep.  Bill  Frenzel  (R-Minn.)  says  such  tac- 
tics will  "make  the  work  for  next  year  very 
difficult. " 

The  negotiators  agreed  on  several  revenue 
targets,  but  not  necessarily  on  how  to  meet 
them.  Some  $2.7  billion  is  to  come  from  in- 
creased fees  for  government  services,  $5.8 
billion  from  taxes.  Will  the  latter  goal  be 
reached  merely  by  closing  loopholes,  or  will 
Bush  end  up  abandoning  his  "read  my  lips" 
pledge  against  tax  hikes?  At  this  point 
nobody  can  be  sure. 

The  President  sacrificed  major  policy 
goals,  such  as  keeping  defense  spending  in 
pace  with  inflation,  to  get  this  compromise, 
he  should  have  demanded  more  in  return. 

[Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Apr.  25,  1989] 
Muddling  Through  the  Budget 

Washington  analysts  are  sorting  out  style 
and  substance  as  they  take  the  measure  of 
George  Bush  and  his  first  100  days.  This  is  a 
mostly  harmless  exercise  in  gauging  the 
impact  of  White  House  puppies  and  horse- 
shoe pits  vis-a-vis  Contra  aid  and  reponse  to 
the  Alaskan  oil  spill.  The  assessments  will 
wind  up  being  mixed.  What  counts  over 
time  is  results,  and  there  are  not  many  of 
them  to  measure  in  the  first  100  days  of 
most  administrations. 

In  awarding  himself  high  marks  Monday, 
Bush  cited  a  bipartisan  budget  agreement 
with  Congress  as  one  of  his  major  achieve- 
ments. The  budget  deal  was  not  a  triumph 
of  either  style  or  substance,  however,  but  of 
illusion.  The  best  that  can  be  said  is  that  it 
fudges  the  deficit  issue  for  another  year, 
thus  allowing  Bush  to  avert  a  major  clash 
with  the  Democratic  Congress  and  to  fulfill 
his  no-new-taxes  pledge  for  respectable 
period  of  time. 

There  was  no  particular  surprise  in  this. 
Bush  tediously  taught  the  nation  to  lip-read 
last  year  with  his  no-tax  pledge.  He  could 
not  afford  to  break  that  vow  in  his  first 
year.  And  congressional  budget  leaders- 
most  of  them— were  willing  co-conspirators 
in  fashioning  a  budget  deal  that  put  off  all 
the  tough  issues  for  another  year.  This  was 
the  illegitimate  offspring  of  honeymoon  pol- 
itics. 

It  all  seems  innocent  and  convenient 
enough.  The  harm  is  that  Americans  may 
be  deluded  into  believing  that  all  this  conge- 
niality may  result  in  some  real  deficit  reduc- 
tion. The  agreement  purports  to  meet  the 
fiscal  1990  Gramm-Rudman  budget  deficit 
target  of  $100  billion.  In  fact,  it  is  based  on 
a  lot  of  suppositions  and  assumptions  that 
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cannot  come  true,  according  to  an  analysis 
by  the  Committee  for  a  Responsible  Federal 
Budget. 

The  committee  claims  that  even  if  every 
single  assumption  is  correct,  the  1990  deficit 
still  would  be  $125  billion.  And  that,  of 
course,  is  illusion,  too,  since  the  figure  does 
not  include  $153  billion  in  Social  Security 
and  other  trust-fund  surpluses  that  are 
counted  against  the  deficit  even  though 
they  are  reserves  earmarked  to  meet  future 
spending  requirements. 

So  in  spite  of  the  agreement,  the  United 
States  is  headed  for  its  ninth  consecutive 
year  of  budget  deficits  in  excess  of  $100  bil- 
lion, and  the  total  federal  debt  will  exceed 
$2.4  trillion,  three  times  what  it  was  when 
Ronald  Reagan  took  office.  Congress  and 
the  President  bought  time  this  year.  They, 
and  the  American  people,  will  have  to  pay 
the  price  next  year. 

[From  the  Philadelphia  Enquirer,  Apr.  16, 
19891 

A  Rose  Garden  Ruse 

For  some  strange  reason,  it  took  negotia- 
tors for  Congress  and  the  White  House 
more  than  a  month  to  script  the  vague  $1.2 
trillion  budget  plan  that  they  unveiled 
Friday.  Any  good  PR  firm  or  fiction  writer 
could  have  produced  it  overnight.  This  gim- 
micky, cowardly  package  has  virtually  no 
chance  of  meeting  its  basic  goal:  to  make 
next  year's  deficit  less  than  $100  billion. 

To  their  credit,  the  budgeteers  honored 
the  tradition  of  doing  little  but  dressing  it 
up  nicely.  The  plan  promises  a  super-low 
deficit— just  $99  billion— but  by  way  of 
changes  you'll  hardly  feel.  These  include 
the  sale  of  federal  assets,  accounting  gim- 
micks galore  and  nips  and  tucks  in  spending 
and  taxes. 

The  plan's  greatest  act  of  legerdemain  was 
simply  to  use  the  administration's  giddy 
forecast  of  an  economy  so  strong  and  inter- 
est rates  so  low  that. the  deficit  will  drop  by 
more  than  $36  billion  next  year  even  if  Con- 
gress does  nothing.  Since  the  plan  teeters 
on  Incredibly  rosy  assumptions,  it  was  only 
right  to  unveil  it  In  the  Rose  Garden.  It's 
worth  noting,  however,  that  Sen.  Lloyd 
Bentsen  (D.,  Texas),  who  dutifully  attended 
the  final  budget  meeting,  declined  to  join 
his  colleagues  in  the  garden  for  the  happy- 
faced  announcement. 

In  fairness,  some  of  the  plan's  parts  are 
real.  It  Includes  $2.7  billion  in  higher  fees 
for  government  services  and  a  $2.7  billion 
cut  in  Medicare  reimbursements  to  hospitals 
and  doctors.  Defense  spending  would  rise  by 
less  than  the  inflation  rate.  These  are  sensi- 
ble ideas,  but  they  can't  do  more  than  dent 
a  federal  deficit  that  should  exceed  $160  bil- 
lion this  year. 

Much  of  the  purported  deficit-cutting  is 
phony.  On  the  spending  side,  the  plan  in- 
cludes more  than  $4  billion  worth  of  ac- 
counting gimmicks,  such  as  putting  the 
postal  service  outside  of  the  budget.  One 
whopper  is  to  take  more  than  $1  billion  that 
farmers  expect  to  receive  next  year  and  to 
pay  it  this  year  instead.  (What  the  heck, 
this  year's  deficit  will  miss  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  target  by  about  $25  billion 
anyway.) 

As  for  any  new  "revenue"  (none  dare  call 
it  taxes),  the  only  genuine  item  is  to  raise 
fees  for  such  things  as  entrance  to  national 
parks.  The  package  promises  $5.7  billion 
from  selling  off  federal  assets  such  as  loan 
portfolios,  a  one-year  gimmick  that  simply 
delays  fiscal  discipline  for  another  year. 
And  it  includes  more  than  $5  billion  in  "tax 


measures"  with  no  further  explanation  of 
what  those  measures  might  be. 

What  makes  this  mediocre  budget  plan 
particularly  dispiriting  is  the  realization 
that  bolder  action  is  unlikely  to  come  in  the 
future.  A  bipartisan  commission  can't  be 
counted  on  to  save  the  day,  because  that  ap- 
proach collapsed  last  winter.  With  the  next 
congressional  election  one  year  and  seven 
months  away— and  the  next  presidential 
election  three  years  and  seven  months 
away— this  was  the  ideal  time  for  politicians 
to  show  some  backbone. 

Last  week  every  cabinet  secretary  and 
agency  head  was  sent  a  memo,  signed  by  Mr. 
Bush,  about  the  need  to  ignore  minutiae, 
focus  on  priorities  and  achieve  them.  That's 
exactly  what  Mr.  Bush  and  Congress  have 
so  far  failed  to  do  about  the  deficit. 

[From  the  Washington  Times,  Apr.  18, 

1989] 

A  Budget,  Sort  of 

Call  it  a  death  wish:  No  sooner  had  Demo- 
cratic leaders  hammered  out  a  compromise 
federal  budget  with  President  Bush  than 
some  of  them  began  hectoring  for  a  tax  hike 
in  the  election  year  of  1990.  Sen.  James 
Sasser,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee,  and  Rep.  Leon  Panetta,  chair- 
man of  the  equivalent  House  panel,  implied 
that  they  will  push  next  year  for  new  taxes. 
Meanwhile,  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee Chairman  Dan  Rostenkowski  and 
Sen.  Lloyd  Bentsen  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  boycotted  Friday's  announce- 
ment of  the  plan,  partly  for  fear  that  Con- 
gress will  get  blamed  next  year  for  raising 
the  taxes  it  plans  to  raise. 

The  budget  document,  like  most  budget 
documents,  conceals  at  least  as  much  as  it 
reveals.  On  the  bad  side,  the  conferees 
agreed  to  take  the  Postal  Service  off -budget 
(a  horrible  ideal)  and  to  keep  Social  Securi- 
ty Trust  Fund  surpluses  in  the  deficit  calcu- 
lations (which  is  misleading).  The  White 
House  squeezed  the  budget  within  the 
Gramm-Rudman-HoUings  deficit-reduction 
target  of  $100  billion  for  next  year  by  adopt- 
ing economic  assumptions  that  seem  a  little 
optimistic,  given  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board's  recent  efforts  to  keep  monetary 
growth  slow  and  interest  rates  high.  The 
president  also  seems  to  have  given  up  on  the 
idea  of  cutting  the  capital-gains  tax  rate,  a 
move  that  would  stimulate  investment  and 
enhance  our  entrepreneurial  competitive- 
ness with  Japan,  which  doesn't  tax  capital 
gains  at  all. 

The  compromise  also  included  some  good 
news,  not  the  least  of  which  is  that  the 
much-maligned  Department  of  Defense  has 
begun  to  show  how  government  might  live 
within  its  means.  Defense  Secretary  Rich- 
ard Cheney  plans  to  meet  his  f  idicuiary  obli- 
gations by  cutting  back  on  the  production  of 
the  Stealth  Bomber,  scrapping  the  V-22  ro- 
tating-engine  craft  ordered  by  the  Marines," 
spreading  out  the  deployment  of  a  new  gen- 
eration of  army  attack  helicopters,  and 
planning  on  strategically  acceptable  troop 
reductions.  While  the  Pentagon  still  could 
use  some  sweeping  reform,  beginning  with 
an  overhaul  of  the  procurement  system,  Mr. 
Cheney  at  least  has  done  something  that 
social-service  agency  heads  haven't  been 
doing:  he  cut  out  some  programs  that  were 
unnecessary  or  that  didn't  work. 

We  hope  the  sense  of  frugality  proves  con- 
tagious, since  many  of  our  most  prominent 
social  programs  have  proven  spectacularly 
incapable  of  achieving  their  primary  aim. 
which  is  to  promote  self-sufficiency  among 
America's  poor.  If  Congress  judged  social 


services  by  results,  rather  than  by  propa- 
ganda value,  the  budget's  bottom  line  and 
the  American  underclass  both  would  bene- 
fit. 

Congress  also  ought  to  explore  a  sugges- 
tion made  yesterday  by  Sen.  Chuck  Robb  of 
Virginia.  He  urged  his  colleague  to  draft 
budgets  more  in  conformity  with  generally 
accepted  accounting  principles,  rather  than 
sweeping  the  postal  service  under  the  "off- 
budget"  rug  or  hiding  other  problems  in 
various  trust  funds.  He  wants  the  American 
people  to  understand  just  how  bad  or  good 
the  budget  situation  is  at  any  given  time. 

He's  right:  Congress  must  adopt  standards 
of  honesty  in  evaluating  programs  and  re- 
porting budget  figures.  The  Bush  adminis- 
tration meanwhile  ought  to  develop  a  battle 
plan  to  cut  spending  and  taxes.  This  year's 
genial  budget  talks  have  merely  set  the 
stage  for  more  open  guerrilla  warfare  in 
1990. 

Mr.  DOMENICI  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  myself  3 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  First,  might  I  ask 
how  much  time  do  I  have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  about  15  Vi  minutes. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  myself  3 
minutes. 

Madam  President,  I  might  say  to  my 
good  friend,  this  is  more  like  spring 
training  and  we  have  a  merger,  a  lot  of 
new  players,  a  new  general  manager, 
and  this  spring  training  is  going  to  put 
them  all  on  the  same  team,  and  then 
we  are  going  to  go  into  the  World 
Series  in  the  next  4  or  5  months. 

Madam  President,  let  me  talk  about 
two  things  that  I  think  are  tremen- 
dously important  about  the  future.  I 
should  have  mentioned  that  if  anyone 
is  looking  aroimd  for  a  real  problem, 
in  the  event  they  would  like  to  be 
helpful  with  reference  to  the  future  of 
this  country,  they  ought  to  look  at  the 
spiraling  costs  of  health  care  in  Amer- 
ica. We  only  have  Medicare  and  Medic- 
aid. We  do  not  have  all  of  America's 
health  delivery  system,  but  I  think  the 
numbers  that  I  am  going  to  quickly  de- 
scribe apply  to  the  health  delivery 
system  in  the  country. 

First  of  all,  health  delivery  in  our 
budget  for  something  like  Medicare  is 
going  up  at  well  over  13  percent  a 
year.  We  are  going  to  try  to  reduce 
that  by  2.  But,  Madam  President,  if 
health  care  costs  are  not  in  some  way 
adjusted  to  be  more  in  tune  with  our 
productivity  increases  and  inflation,  I 
predict  the  strikes  between  labor  and 
management  in  the  next  year  and  a 
half  are  not  going  to  be  over  wage  pay- 
ment but,  rather,  over  health  care 
costs.  I  predict  that  the  health  care 
costs  are  going  to  use  up  almost  all  of 
the  new  growth  in  this  country  and 
there  will  be  little  left  over  so  that  the 
rest  of  America  can  have  the  kind  of 
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capital,  the  kind  of  resources  to  keep 
this  engine  of  prosperity  going. 

I  submit  it  will  not  happen  by  cut- 
ting Medicare  by  $2  or  $3  billion. 
Somebody  has  to  get  to  the  heart  of 
the  problem.  It  is  the  best  delivery 
system  in  the  world.  Some  people  say 
let  us  take  Canada's.  Americans  would 
not  live  under  Canada's  for  1  year  be- 
cause we  are  used  to  the  very  best.  We 
are  used  to  getting  whatever  we  want 
all  the  time  and.  frankly,  the  costs  are 
now  reaching  the  stage  where  we 
better  find  out  how  we  can  deliver 
good  health  care  without  bankrupting 
the  country. 

Second,  we  do  have  in  this  budget,  I 
failed  to  mention  it,  science  and  re- 
search, if  the  appropriators  care  to 
fund  them,  going  up  at  dramatic  paces 
In  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
space  program,  many  of  the  technolo- 
gy and  research  programs,  including 
those  in  the  national  laboratories. 
Those  are  absolutely  imperative  for  a 
United  States  that  is  in  a  new  world,  a 
world  of  competitive  models  that  are 
just  like  ours,  built  on  democracy,  in- 
vestment, individual  ownership,  and 
capitalism.  We  are  not  operating  in 
the  vacuum  of  only  America  having 
this  model  economic  system.  So  we 
need  to  keep  pace  in  those  areas  be- 
cause change  is  the  order  of  the  day 
and  breakthroughs  in  science  are  the 
order  of  the  day.  We  will  have  more 
science  breakthroughs  in  the  next  30 
years  than  all  of  history.  Either  we 
will  make  them  and  we  will  apply 
them  in  the  marketplace  or  those  who 
are  out  there  trying  to  compete  with 
us  to  add  huge  amounts  of  material 
wealth  to  the  world  will  do  it. 

So  I  close  by  suggesting  that  we 
cannot  do  everything  in  a  budget,  but 
I  submit  we  have  a  real  chance  of 
taking  the  next  step  because  of  this 
one  and  it  will  not  be  easy.  I  think  we 
have  gone  through  the  spring  training 
and  maybe  we  will  be  able  to  get  the 
job  done. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  SASSER.  Madam  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  and 
ask  that  the  time  be  charged  against 
all  sides  proportionately. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The 
time  will  be  charged  to  all  three  par- 
ties. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  we 
dispense  with  further  proceedings 
under  the  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

hit.  ARMSTRONG.  It  is  not  clear  to 
me  whether  time  had  been  allocated 
to  me  or  whether  I  need  to  request 
some  time. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  been  allocated  15  minutes 
in  his  own  right. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  thank  the 
Chair  and  I  appreciate  the  opportuni- 
ty to  speak  briefly  upon  the  confer- 
ence report  of  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  budget. 

Madam  President,  I  am  disappointed 
to  report  to  my  colleagues  that  there 
is  a  little  item  which  I  had  hoped 
would  be  contained  in  this  conference 
report  which  is  not  in  there.  It  is  just 
a  couple  of  lines  at  a  certain  spot  in 
the  resolution  and  it  does  not  involve, 
proportionate  to  the  total  of  Federal 
spending,  a  very  large  amount  of 
money.  Although  it  is  significant,  it  is 
several  hundred  millions  of  dollars, 
but  compared  to  several  trillion  dollars 
in  spending  in  the  next  few  years  that 
are  contemplated  by  this  budget  docu- 
ment, it  is  not  a  very  big  percentage. 
But  I  tell  you  this,  it  is  a  big  item  in 
the  lives  of  some  people  who  are  get- 
ting a  raw  deal,  some  people  who  de- 
serve better  treatment  than  they  are 
getting  as  a  result  of  the  failure  of  the 
conference  committee  to  include  in 
here  room  to  permit  Congress  to  legis- 
late to  lift  the  Social  Security  earnings 
limit. 

I  have  mentioned  this  to  my  col- 
leagues previously,  and  I  think  most 
Members  of  the  Senate  are  well  aware 
of  the  issue  and  well  aware  of  the  jus- 
tice of  the  cause  that  I  have  arisen  to 
advocate,  and  that  is  that,  by  gosh,  it 
is  time  to  raise,  phaseout,  and  ulti- 
mately abolish  the  Social  Security 
earnings  limit.  I  hesitate  to  even  go 
into  the  issue  in  any  detail  because  I 
have  discussed  it  with  the  Senate 
before,  but  let  me  just  outline  it  for 
the  benefit  of  anybody  who  might 
read  this  in  the  Record  and  find  it  a 
novel  issue. 

The  essence  of  it  is  very  simple.  At 
the  present  time,  a  Social  Security  re- 
cipient between  the  ages  of  65  and  70, 
who  reaches  a  plateau  of  $8,800  in  out- 
side earnings  per  year,  thereafter  for- 
feits $1  of  Social  Security  entitlement 
for  every  $2  of  income.  That  means  in- 
stead of  earning  $8,800.  if  some  person 
maybe  made  $9,000.  earned  $200  over 
the  limit,  they  would  have  to  give  back 
$100  of  their  Social  Security. 

I  am  here  to  tell  you,  by  gosh,  that  is 
not  fair.  It  is  not  right.  It  is  terrible 
social  policy,  it  is  bad  labor  policy,  and 
it  is  an  economic  injustice. 

We  are  not  talking,  by  the  way, 
about  a  handful  of  people.  We  are  not 
talking  about  wealthy  people.  We  are 
talking  about  working  elderly  men  and 
women.  We  are  not  talking  about 
coupon  clippers  or  people  who  have 
big  incomes  from  dividends  or  bond  in- 
terest or  rental  income  on  housing  or 
partnership  interests  from  business  or 
anything  like  that  because.  Madam 
President  and  my  colleagues,  that  kind 
of  income  does  not  trigger  a  reduction 
in  Social  Security. 


Now,  let  us  be  clear  about  that.  If 
you  get  $1,000  a  year.  $500,000  a  year. 
$5  million  a  year  in  dividend  income, 
you  do  not  have  to  give  up  a  penny  of 
your  Social  Security  entitlement,  but 
if  you  earn  over  $8,800  a  year,  about 
$750  a  month,  a  little  less,  you  have  to 
start  giving  back  to  Uncle  Sam  50 
cents  for  every  dollar  of  new  income. 

Madam  President,  if  you  think  about 
that  for  a  minute,  what  it  means  is 
this:  that  you  pay  in  tax  disincentive 
what  amounts  to  50  cents  on  the 
dollar  Social  Security  earnings  limit 
offset,  then  you  pay  your  Federal 
income  tax,  which  is  15  percent,  then 
you  pay  FICA,  then  you  pay  maybe  in 
some  States.  State  income  tax,  and 
you  very  quickly  get  up  to  a  point 
where  about  80  percent,  in  a  typical 
case,  of  your  marginal  earnings  are 
forfeited  if  you  are  between  65  and  70 
and  a  Social  Security  earnings  recipi- 
ent in  this  income  bracket,  in  sort  of 
that  middle  bracket  from  maybe 
$8,800  to  $15,000.  $18,000.  $20,000. 

High-income  people,  relatively 
speaking,  are  not  affected.  Those  who 
are  in  the  very  lowest  income  brackets 
who  do  not  have  any  earnings  or  very 
little  are  not  affected.  Coupon  clippers 
and  investors  are  not  affected.  It  is 
just  these  poor  working  people.  I 
think  it  is  a  raw  deal.  Now.  it  could  be 
80  percent.  It  might  be  as  much  as  102 
percent. 

One  newspaper— I  believe  it  was  the 
Wall  Street  Journal— made  that  point 
very  forcefully  and  very  correctly  and 
in  extreme  cases  it  could  actually  be  a 
marginal  tax  disincentive.  It  is  not  pre- 
cisely a  tax  rate  but  a  marginal  tax 
disincentive  of  about  102  percent. 

The  Senate  on  two  occasions  has 
considered  this  matter  and  on  the  first 
occasion  on  a  vote  of  86  to  11  agreed 
that  we  ought  to  raise  the  Social  Secu- 
rity earnings  limit  and  on  the  second 
occasion  when  we  were  considering  the 
budget  resolution  agreed  in  fact  to  a 
proposal  which  I  advanced  along  with 
a  number  of  my  other  colleagues 
which  would  give  headroom,  give  in 
effect  budget  room  to  permit  the  Pi- 
nance  Committee  to  come  forward 
with  a  proposition  that  would  allow  us 
to  raise  by  $3,000  next  year  and  $3,000 
in  each  of  several  subsequent  years 
the  aunoimt  of  the  Social  Security 
earnings  limit,  leading  I  would  hope 
ultimately  to  phasing  it  out  altogether 
but  certainly  raising  it  to  a  level  of 
$20,000  or  $25,000  in  the  very  near 
future. 

I  want  to  express  to  my  colleagues 
on  the  conference  committee,  and  I 
was  a  conferee,  my  great  appreciation 
for  them  trying  to  help  us  get  this 
past  our  colleagues  in  the  House.  We 
did  not  succeed.  We  did  not  win  the 
victory  that  I  had  hoped  we  would  win 
on  this  issue  but  I  am  here  to  tell  you 
two  things  about  that. 
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First,  we  have  sensitized  a  lot  of 
people  to  the  issue  who  were  not 
aware  of  it  before,  who  really  had  not 
thought  about  it,  including  a  lot  of 
Members  of  the  House  who  for  one 
reason  or  another  were  not  ready  to 
accept  an  amendment  on  this  subject 
during  the  course  of  the  conference 
but  who  may  be  ready  to  do  so  the 
next  time  aroimd.  That  is  not  just  an 
optimistic  appraisal  on  my  part.  I 
think  the  facts  bear  that  out.  The  last 
I  knew  over  100  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  had  sponsored  leg- 
islation along  these  same  lines.  In  ad- 
dition, the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee has  scheduled  for  May  25,  the 
hearing  on  the  matter. 

I  think  a  great  deal  of  interest  has 
been  evidenced  not  only  in  this  Cham- 
ber where  almost  imanimously  we 
have  agreed  to  this  idea,  but  now 
there  is  a  growing  level  of  interest  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  I  think 
it  is  a  great  thing.  Though  we  have 
not  won  the  victory  today,  I  guess  it  is 
no  secret  that  I  intend  to  press  this 
matter.  In  fact  I  intend  to  raise  it  as 
many  times  as  I  can  find  an  appropri- 
ate vehicle  during  the  balance  of  this 
year,  next  year,  the  next  year,  and 
until  we  get  it  passed. 

My  hunch  is  it  is  not  going  to  take 
too  many  more  tries.  In  fact  as  recent- 
ly as  last  night,  I  attended  a  little  re- 
ception over  at  the  White  House  and  a 
number  of  Members  of  the  House,  in- 
cluding some  of  the  House  conference, 
including  some  of  the  ones  who  were 
not  in  the  position  for  one  reason  or 
another  to  accept  it  during  the  course 
of  the  conference,  saddled  up  to  me 
and  said,  "We  would  like  to  help  you 
with  this."  I  was  not  out  about  seeking 
help  from  them.  I  did  not  seek  them 
out  or  try  to  twist  their  arms.  It  was  a 
social  evening  but  a  number  of  them 
came  up  and  said,  "We  would  like  to 
help." 

So  I  am  going  to  make  a  few  phone 
calls,  and  when  we  get  back  from  the 
recess,  I  am  pretty  optimistic  we  are 
going  to  get  something  done. 

In  the  interim  I  would  not  want  to 
fail  to  acknowledge  the  help  my  col- 


cases  people  who  just  need  the  money, 
who  without  the  extra  earnings  they 
have  from  having  a  job  down  at 
McDonald's  dispensing  hamburgers  or 
for  whatever  their  job  is,  in  retailing, 
part-time  or  full-time  jobs,  without 
that  extra  earnings  they  do  not  have 
the  extra  money  that  makes  the  dif- 
ference between  hanging  on  or  exist- 
ing or  living  in  impoverished  circum- 
stances being  able  to  do  some  of  the 
things  they  would  like  to  do,  like  make 
a  phone  call  on  a  grandson's  or  grand- 
daughter's birthday. 

I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  put 
people  in  this  age  bracket  in  a  position 
of  having  to  decide  to  spend  $3  or  $4 
for  a  phone  call  to  a  grandchild,  or  to 
buy  a  birthday  gift  or  a  Christmas 
card,  and  whether  or  not  they  can 
have  what  they  want  to  eat  the  next 
day  for  lunch.  I  think  that  is  a  choice 
for  people  who  are  willing  to  work, 
and  we  should  not,  as  a  matter  of  Gov- 
ernment policy,  put  them  in  that  kind 
of  a  situation. 

So  with  my  thanks  to  my  colleagues, 
let  me  just  say  we  will  be  back  to  the 
well  on  this,  and  hope  to  prevail 
before  the  year  is  over. 

Madam  President,  may  I  ask  how 
much  time  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Five 
and  a  half  minutes. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  want  to  take  a  very  few  min- 
utes to  recall  the  admonition— I  have 
forgotten  if  it  was  Santayana  or 
George  Steinbrermer  who  said— that 
"those  who  do  not  remember  history 
are  destined  to  repeat  it."  This  was 
Santayana,  the  philosopher,  not  the 
one  who  invaded  Texas  and  laid  siege 
to  the  Alamo,  but.  my  friends,  budget 
resolution  does  not  indicate  to  me  that 
we  have  learned  a  lot  from  history. 

I  have  not  kept  careful  track,  but  I 
believe  this  is  about  the  11th  time  that 
I  am  familiar  with  since  I  have  been  in 
the  Senate  in  the  last  11  years  that  we 
have  adopted  the  budget  based  upon 
the  optimistic  assimiption  that  things 
are  going  to  get  better  next  year. 
Maybe  this  is  the  best  we  can  do.  I 
think  somebody  thinks  it  is.  I  think  we 


leagues  in  the  Senate  gave  me  on  this    should  have  tried  to  do  better.  I  do  not 


matter,  and  my  appreciation  to  them. 

Let  me,  before  I  turn  my  attention 
briefly  to  another  aspect  of  the  budget 
resolution,  say  this.  Some  people  may 
think  this  is  some  sort  of  an  abstract 
issue,  and  that  it  Is  mostly  just  a  ques- 
tion of  theoretical  social  policy  or  the- 
oretical economic  policy  or  something. 

Madam  President,  it  is  really  not 
that  at  all.  We  are  talking  about  some 
people  in  retirement  years  who  want 
to  work,  who  need  to  work  for  econom- 
ic reasons  and  who  need  to  work  be- 
cause if  you  do  not  work  for  a  lot  of 
people— this  is  not  everybody— you 
lose  your  reason  to  get  up  in  the  morn- 
ing. You  lose  status,  you  lose  your  con- 
tact with  the  changing  of  the  seasons, 
as  one  poet  has  put  it,  and  in  a  lot  of 


fault  my  colleagrues  who  have  put  this 
together  because  I  understand  when 
the  President  of  the  United  States 
makes  a  deal  with  a  bimch  of  the  lead- 
ers, it  is  very  hard  to  upset  that  apple 
cart.  But  this  is  an  apple  cart  that 
ought  to  be  upset.  This  is  a  budget 
that  is  bad  for  America,  and  compro- 
mises our  economic  future. 

This  is  a  budget  which,  in  my  view, 
means  in  the  long  run,  more  inflation, 
more  unemployment,  and  sets  the 
stage  to  do  one  of  three  things  next 
year:  either  have  a  tax  increase,  or  a 
huge  cut  in  the  national  defense,  or 
slip  the  Gramm-Rudman  targets,  or 
maybe  there  will  be  a  miracle  inter- 
vening that  will  prevent  that.  Let  me 
explain  why  I  think  that  is  true:  Be- 


cause while  we  purport  to  meet  the 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  targets  we 
do  it  through  a  series  of  golden  gim- 
micks in  the  budget  by  making  unreal- 
istically  optimistic  assumptions  about 
the  state  of  the  economy,  about  what 
T  bill  rates  will  be,  about  what  our 
rate  of  productivity  growth  will  be 
over  the  next  few  years,  and  other  as- 
sumptions. 

Second,  by  the  sale  of  assets  which 
we  all  agree,  and  I  am  not  telling  my 
colleagues  anything  they  are  not  well 
aware  of,  we  are  scoring— and  I  favor 
the  sale  of  assets  by  the  way— as  a  re- 
duction of  Federal  spending  which 
simply  is  Inconsistent  with  the  facts  in 
my  opinion,  and  other  kinds  of  golden 
gimmicks. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  that  we 
printed  in  the  Record  by  imanimous 
consent  just  some  basic  facts  about 
the  budget  resolution  and  why  I  am 
concerned  about  it;  also  a  brief  little 
essay  on  the  budget  gimmicks  which 
are  used  in  this  conference  report 
which  I  thing  are  worthy  of  note;  also. 
Madam  President,  some  specifics  on 
where  these  gimmicks  have  been  ap- 
plied in  unreconciled  assets,  unrecon- 
ciled asets  sales,  unspecified  revenue 
increases,  and  so  on;  just  docvunenting 
some  of  the  contentions  which  I  have 
just  made. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

BuDGirr  Deficit 

The  law  mandates  that  we  reduce  the  def- 
icit each  year  and  balance  the  budget  by 
1993.  If  we  resort  to  phony  deficit  reduction 
in  one  year,  we  make  our  job  that  much 
harder  next  year  .  .  .  and  that  is  exactly 
what  we  have  done  with  this  budget  resolu- 
tion. 

By  ducking  the  chance  to  accomplish 
something  real  this  year,  we  have  set  the 
stage  for  economically  destructive  tax  in- 
creases or  abandonment  of  deficit  targets 
for  next  year  .  .  .  probably  both.  In  the 
meantime,  the  deficit  will  remain,  forcing 
interest  rates  higher,  and  depriving  Ameri- 
can families  and  businesses  of  access  to  af- 
fordable credit. 

Pacts  About  the  Conference  Report  on 
THE  Budget  Resolution 

When  the  Senate  reported  its  Budget  Res- 
olution, our  deficit  target  for  FY  1990  was 
$99.4  billion.  When  the  House  reported  its 
Budget  Resolution,  their  deficit  target  for 
FY  1990  was  $99.7  billion.  In  the  Conference 
"agreement",  we  accepted  their  $300  million 
higher  deficit  figure. 

The  higher  deficit  amount  Is  attrlbuUble 
to  a  $200  million  increase  in  Medicaid  that 
was  not  part  of  the  budget  simMnlt  agree- 
ment. Rather  than  assume  any  increase  in 
Medicaid  would  be  deficit  neutral  as  the 
Senate  did,  the  House  simply  increoied 
their  deficit  target.  No  attempt  was  even 
made  to  offset  this  expenditure. 

Another  $15  million  of  the  decrepancy  in 
the  House  and  Senate  deficit  targets  was  for 
child  nutrition.  No  matter  how  worthy  this 
expenditure  might  be.  an  attempt  should  at 
least  be  made  to  offset  it.  The  remainder  of 
the  difference  is  due  to  rounding. 
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Both  the  Senate  and  the  House  Budget  opinion  that  this  action  could  be  counted  nominal  year-to-year  freeze  of  government 

Resolutions  Included  $5.7  billion  in  asset  toward  meeting  our  GRH  target  because  it  spending.  Although  some  of  us  would  be 

sales.   Importantly,   the  Senate  reconciled  did  not  necessitate  a  change  in  "a  law  or  willing   to  support  such  a  measure,   it   is 

every  dime  of  these  sales  per  the  budget  regulation".  almost  impossible  to  imagine  such  a  bold 

summit  agreement.  The  House,  however,  did  Assume   Outstanding   Food   Stamps    Will  move  being  taken. 

not  reconcile  any  of  the  asset  sales  in  their  A'o^  Be  Cashed:  Truly  innovative,  this  ma-  In  order  to  make  spending  increases  possi- 

Budget  Resolution  and  refused  to  do  so  in  neuver  "makes"  $500  million  by  stating  that  ble.  Congress  is  almost  certain  to  turn  to 

Conference  (despite  the  urging  of  both  the  old,  unused  foodstamps  can  be  collected  and  taxes  or  change  the  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 

Chairman  aand  Ranking  Members  of  the  the  money  they  represent,  therefore,  real-  lings  targets.  Neither  of  these  choices  would 

Senate  Budget  Committee).  ized.  be  wise  economic  policy  for  the  short  or 

Again,  the  Senate  accepted  the  House  po-  Don't  Count  the  Cost  of  Bailing  Out  the  long  run. 

sition.  As  Senator  Domenici  stated  during  Farm   Credit   System:  Under   current    law.  Regardless  of  one's  economic  perspective 

Conference,  "To  the  extent  that  we  do  not  healthy  lending  institutions  are  required  to  on  tax  increases,  it  is  amazing  that  so  many 

reconcile  $5.7  billion  worth  of  assets,  we  are  make  payments  as  part  of  a  bail-out  of  the  members  are  willing  to  put  themselves  into 

here  and  now  predicting  that  it  will  be  $5.7  Farm  Credit  System  (Economically,  this  is  a  such  a  politically  untenable  position  next 

billion  off  because  we  will  not  have  those  re-  tax,  but  is  counted  as  a  spending  cut  under  year.  By  putting  off  any  substantive  spend- 

ceipts  and  that  amount  will  continue  in  the  the  budget  process).  By  accelerating  pay-  ing  restraint,  we  are  not  only  worsening  the 

deficit  to  be  debt  serviced  .  .  ."  (Transcript  ments  into  FY1990,  we  claim  $500  million  in  American  economy's  chances  this  year,  but 

of  Proceedings,  U.S.  Senate  Committee  on  -savings. "  jeopardizing  future  years  as  well, 

the  Budget  Joint  with  the  House  of  Repre-  fiscal  year  i990  budget  resolution:  a  step  The  S&L  crisis  is  a  prime  example  of  a 

sentatives  Committee  on  the  Budget,  Con-  j^  .^^^  wrong  direction  very  simple  lesson.  The  longer  one  puts  off 

ference  on  the  Budget.  5/11/89).  Without  rbudeetl  aereement's  most  serious  »  Problem  the  more  it  is  likely  to  grow  (and 

reconciling  these  asset  sales,  it  will  be  sur-  „-I'l^--l''",f^"fXre^lo^k  beyond  th^  the  more  difficult  a  solution  will  be  to  find 

?;r^e'LrsUtl!!r^U^frI;°'  ^'^  """^^  c^Sl^ear.-MTt' N^w^rk'S^tS  -d  implement). 

'^thHoi^^d^nate  Budget  Resolu-  89)                                                 ......  ^F"     ARMSTRONG.     Thank     you. 

tions  caUed  for  $2  7  billion  in  user  fees  per  This  budget  agreement  may  be  historical  Madam  President. 

the  budget  summit  agreement.  The  Senate  in  its  style       .  bipartisan,  approved  by  the  Finally,  I  want  to  say  this:  I  do  not 

reconciled  $1.8  billion  according  to  the  gen-  Administration,    relatively    quickly    accom-  j^^^   these   objections   to   be   cranky, 

er&l  outlines  used  to  come  up  with  the  $2.7  Pjished.    pushed    through    Conference    in  ^^^  j  certainly  do  not  raise  them  to  be 

bUlion  figure  in  the  summit  agreement.  The  almost  record  time  .        but  it  is  definitely  ..=     ,     ,          coUeaeues   I  raise  them 

House,  however,  reconciled  only  $1.5  billion,  not  historical  in  its  substance.  because  it  SImSoS  even  thought 

The  Conference  "answer "  to  this  discrepan-  We  use  the  same  tactics  and  employ  the  because  it  is  iniportant.  even  tnoug^ 

cy  was  to  toiocr  both  the  SenaU  and  the  same  accounting  "gimmicks "  that  have  been  handful  of  us  who  might  vote  against 

House  numbers.  The  Senate  now  reconciles  made  famous  (or  infamous)  in  past  budget  this  conference  report  have  no  chance 

$1.5  billion  and  the  House  reconciles  $1.2  deals.    After    everyone    loudly    complains  to  prevail,  that  we  at  least  raise  the 

biUion.  It  is  unclear  how  this  still  existing  about  OMB  "rosy"  economic  assumptions,  issue  so  that  thoughtful  people  in  this 

discrepancy  will  play  out  in  reconciliation.  they  are  quietly  implemented,  not  because  chamber    and    elsewhere    can    think 

The   Senate    included    reconciliation    in-  we  believe  them,  but  because  it  makes  the  ^^^^^  j^  ^y^^^  ^^^^  crunch  comes.  I  do 

structions  for  one  year  in  its  Budget  Resolu-  job  easier.  .  ^i^j    ,^  *y,„  «riinrh  i<5  2S  vears  from 

tion.  while  the  House  included  them  for  Not  a  single  spending  program  is  termi-  "°^"l'"^,„  ^  ""f^^^^                         j^ 

thni.  The  Conference  "agreement "  is  for  nated  in  this  budget  and  Domestic  Discre-  now  or  even  25  months  from  now.  I  be- 

the  House  to  lower  that  number  to  two  tionary  spending  has  increased  by  $11  bil-  lieve  before  this  year  is  over  we  will 

years.  Again  it  is  hard  to  see  how  this  con-  lion— that's  6%— over  PY89  levels.  have  good  reason  to  regret  the  adop- 

flict  will  be  resolved  in  reconciliation.  Because  the  agreement  relies  so  heavily  tion  of  this  budget.  I  am  not  the  only 

BUDGET  GiMiiicKs  USED  IN  nr9o  BUDGET  <>"  one-timc  savings  and  budget  gimmicks,  one  that  thinks  that. 

In  addition  to  the  heavy  reliance  on  asset  *^*^  little  deficit  reduction  there  actually  is  j^  fact,  there  is  a  growing  consensus 

s^'1^°^m£i^ril?^t\l2.1^t  :Z^tl!,'tLn6inr  ""°"^  °b«^^^^  ^'^^  "^  "°^  Senators 

lion)    in    this    budget    agreement,    certain  ^^^^^^  reduction  breakdown  in  the  con-  °^  Congressmen  or  economists  but  are 

budgetary  gimmicks  have  raised  their  ugly  f^^gf^f-e  report:  J^^t   people   out   in   the   country   who 

heads.  n,ii,„„  care  about  such  things  that  we  are 

Taking  Off-Budget  an  Account  Operating  unreconciled  asset  sales                            $5  7  making  a  big  mistake. 

S^a?  S''^:^"shourb^"taKnTff  ul^Srre^nufin're;^^^^                 'II  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in 

Klieffo^polfcT^intemal  etticl^cy  re"    J"^'^?^^  ^^  compliance .5  the  Record  at  this  point  the  editorial 

sons,  few  would  support  taking  it  off -budget    ^^jjf^r^::,i""f 11  comments  from  around  the  country, 

be«.use  it  is  operathig  at  a  deficit.  ThU  is,  ^tmemenu'l^Vother"m^^^^^              ''  T^'J'^^J^^^r^J'^lZ^.lTS^^^ 

in  fact,  precisely  what  we  did.  Postal  Serv-  savings                                                       6  6  Budget  Games  ;  Philadelphia  Inquir- 

ices  was  operating  at  a  deficit  of  $1.8  billion,    jjefgnse  4  2  er's  report  entitled  "A  Rose  Garden 

This  made  it  a  prime  candidate  for  this    Non-defense' '"ZZ"ZZ"Z""'"Z.          .3  Ruse";  the  LA  Times'  explanation  of 

budget  gimmick.  They  way  it  works  is  as  fol-    f,et  interest 11  our  budget,  and  their  editorial  "Mud- 
lows:  Because  the  program  is  currently  run-                                                                  ^,.          Throueh     The     Budeef"     the 

nlng  a  $1.8  billion  deficit,  taking  it  off-             toUI 28.2  „,    ?•  ^f^'^^"^"    /"^     Buagei  .     tne 

budget  automaticaUy  •saves"  $1.8  biUion.  =  Washington    Post    commente    which 

Why  the  House  only  asked  for  $1.3  billion    OMB  baseline  deficit 128.0  they  call    'Paper  Cuts  ;  the  Christian 

from   Postal   Services  defies  logic.   Under    CBO  alternative  baseline  deficit 147.3    Science  Monitor's  budget 

their  scenario  not  only  could  the  necessary  OMB    economic    assumptions    plug  The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

"savinKS"  have  occurred  simply  by  moving        line' 10.4  Chair  wishes  to  advise  the  Senator  he 

off-budget,  but  the  Postal  Services  could  ac-     Claimed  deficit  level -99.7  j^^^  j^  minute. 

tually  claim  a  "slush  fund"  of  $500  million  'The  difference  between  the  sum  of  the  CBO  j^-       ATJMCjTWnTJO      T     thsink     th*» 

to  increase  spending.  Note:  Sen.  Domenici  baseline  minus  the  OMB  baseline  and  the  OMB  f^\-      ^    ohfii  ^^^^^    ^HfirVhat    i 

pushed  and  succeeded  in  having  the  Senate  economic  plug  u  due  to  Fsuc.  Chair    I   shall   conform   with   that    1 

require  Postal  Services  to  m^t  the  $1.8  bil-  We  are  deliberately  ignoring  the  fact  that  nimute. 

Uon  and  produce  addlUon^    •■ceipts  of  $500  next  year,  when  we  put  together  the  budget  "A  'Feel  Good'  Budget  Agreement. 

miUion.  The  House  gave  into  the  Senate  on  for  PY1991,  we  will  be  required  to  reduce  editorial     of     the     Chicago     Tribune, 

this   provision    in   Conference   and   Postal  the  deficit  to  $64  billion.  Under  this  agree-  "Pace    Up    Honestly    to    the    Deficit 

Services  was  reconciled  for  $2.3  billion.  ment.  the  baseline  deficit  (which  we  use  as  Problem,"  from  USA  Today.  "Smoke 

Advance     Deficiency     Payments:     This  the  starting  point  for  each  year's  debate)  gjj^j   Mirrors "    from   the   Commercial 

budget  claims  $900  million  in  savings  by  may  be  as  high  as  $130  billion.  It  is  highly  ^nneal      of      Memphis       Tennessee 

shifting    Py»0    deficiency    payments    into  unlikely  that  Congress  will  reduce  the  defi-  ..Dhnntnr.  nt  tho  nnto  r'orrton"-  "r>»fi 

PTr89.  Athough  there  is  a  Gramm-Rudman-  cit  by  as  much  as  $60  billion  in  an  election  r\,„J^.  ,      "„    T     Ui  '   yJi.', 

Boilings  rule  stipulating  that  such  action  year.  cit  is  Headed  for  a  Mexican  Standoff 

not  be  used  for  purposes  of  deficit  reduc-  In  terms  the  American  people  understand,  from     an     Arkansas     newspaper.     "A 

tion.  the  Administration   received  a  legal  this  would  necessitate  a  "hard"  freeze,  or  a  Budget.  Sort  of,"  from  the  Washing- 
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ton    Times.    Boston    Globe,    "Budget 
Flexibility,"  and  on  and  on  and  on. 

The  point  is  this:  These  newspapers, 
and  a  lot  of  our  constituents  at  home, 
and  deep  down  inside  many  of  us  in 
this  Chamber,  know  that  we  have  not 
solved  the  problem  with  this  budget 
resolution.  We  have  merely  put  it  off. 
I,  for  one,  am  eager  to  get  on  with  the 
solution,  £uid  the  sooner,  the  better. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times.  May  3.  1989] 
Budget  Games 

The  House  and  Senate  are  about  to  ap- 
prove their  respective  versions  of  a  fiscal 
1990  budget  resolution  that  will  supposedly 
reduce  the  deficit  to  $100  billion  next  year. 
Anyone  who  believes  that  number  needs  a 
refresher  course  in  capital  games. 

Game  No.  1:  President  Bush  and  the  lead- 
ers of  Congress  have  agreed  on  spending 
and  revenue  totals  with  a  deficit  of  $100  bil- 
lion, as  required  by  the  Gramm-Rudman- 
Hollings  budget  law.  Their  agreement  was 
useful;  it  resolved  defense  and  nondefense 
spending  shares  without  a  public  wrangle. 
But  it  left  unexplained  $5  billion  in  new  rev- 
enues—a big  wrangle  yet  to  come— and  oth- 
erwise shrouded  reality  in  flimsy  forecasts 
and  devious  bookkeeping. 

Game  No.  2:  Gramm-Rudman-HoUings  de- 
crees automatic  across-the-board  spending 
cuts  to  trim  the  deficit  to  the  statutory 
target  if  appropriations  and  revenue  bills 
fail  to  do  so.  But  the  deficit  has  now  grown 
for  two  years,  and  there's  been  no  across- 
the-board  cutting  back.  That's  because  the 
law's  fine  print  says  that  the  deficit  is  what- 
ever the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
estimates  it  will  be  on  Oct.  15— just  two 
weeks  into  the  new  fiscal  year,  and  usually 
well  before  budget  legislation  is  complete. 

After  Oct.  15,  anything  can  happen.  Be- 
cause the  economy  never  performs  exactly 
as  forecast,  spending  and  revenues  can  be 
less,  or  more,  than  predicted.  And  unfore- 
seeable expenses  crop  up,  like  the  savings 
and  loan  baiilout. 

Game  No.  3:  There's  also  bald  deception. 
The  White  House-Congress  compact  for 
1990  shifts  almost  $1  billion  in  spending  into 
1989,  by  advancing  next  year's  farm  pay- 
ments. That's  pure  subterfuge  to  cut  the 
1990  deficit.  So  is  the  decision  to  remove  the 
Postal  Service  and  its  deficit  from  the 
budget.  F'ederal  outlays  and  revenue  won't 
be  altered  one  iota,  but  the  books  will  look 
better. 

Game  No.  4:  Social  Security  and  other 
Government  trust  funds  are  technically  ear- 
marked for  future  benefit  payments,  but 
coimted  in  the  current  budget  totals.  It's 
proper  that  everything  be  counted  together, 
to  get  a  fix  on  the  Government's  fiscal 
impact.  But  because  the  trust  funds  current- 
ly collect  much  more  than  they  pay  out, 
they  hide  a  huge  amount  of  deficit  spend- 
ing. Without  these  surpluses,  the  regular 
budget  deficit  would  be  $100  billion  larger. 
And  Just  maybe  the  Administration  and 
Congress  would  be  more  serious  about  cut- 
ting it. 

President  Bush  and  Congress  both  pro- 
claim that  the  deficit  is  a  critical  problem, 
yet  gladly  play  these  gtunes  to  make  the 
problem  seem  less  than  it  is.  In  reality,  it  re- 
mains critical. 


[F^om  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Apr.  16, 
1989] 

A  Rose  Garden  Rdse 

For  some  strange  reason,  it  took  negotia- 
tors for  Congress  and  the  White  House 
more  than  a  month  to  script  the  vague.  $1.2 
trillion  budget  plan  that  they  unveiled 
Friday.  Any  good  PR  firm  or  fiction  writer 
could  have  produced  it  overnight.  This  gim- 
micky, cowardly  package  has  virtually  no 
chance  of  meeting  its  basic  goal:  to  make 
next  year's  deficit  less  than  $100  billion. 

To  their  credit,  the  budgeteers  honored 
the  tradition  of  doing  little  but  dressing  it 
up  nicely.  The  plan  promises  a  super-low 
deficit— just  $99  billion— but  by  way  of 
changes  you'll  hardly  feel.  These  include 
the  sale  of  federal  assets,  accounting  gim- 
micks galore  and  nips  and  tucks  in  spending 
and  taxes. 

The  plan's  greatest  act  of  legerdemain  was 
simply  to  use  the  administration's  giddy 
forecast  of  an  economy  so  strong  and  inter- 
est rates  so  low  that  the  deficit  will  drop  by 
more  than  $36  billion  next  year  even  if  Con- 
gress does  nothing.  Since  the  plan  teeters 
on  incredibly  rosy  assumptions,  it  was  only 
right  to  unveil  it  in  the  Rose  Garden.  It's 
worth  noting,  however,  that  Sen.  Lloyd 
Bentsen  (D.  Texas),  who  dutifully  attended 
the  final  budget  meeting,  declined  to  join 
his  colleagues  in  the  garden  for  the  happy- 
faced  announcement. 

In  fairness,  some  of  the  plan's  parts  are 
real.  It  includes  $2.7  billion  in  higher  fees 
for  government  services  and  a  $2.7  billion 
cut  in  Medicare  reimbursements  to  hospitals 
and  doctors.  Defense  spending  would  rise  by 
less  than  the  inflation  rate.  These  are  sensi- 
ble ideas,  but  they  can't  do  more  than  dent 
a  federal  deficit  that  should  exceed  $160  bil- 
lion this  year. 

Much  of  the  purported  deficit-cutting  is 
phony.  On  the  spending  side,  the  plan  in- 
cludes more  than  $4  billion  worth  of  ac- 
counting gimmicks  such  as  putting  the 
postal  service  outside  of  the  budget.  One 
whopper  is  to  take  more  than  $1  billion  that 
farmers  expect  to  receive  next  year  and  to 
pay  it  this  year  instead.  (What  the  heck, 
this  year's  deficit  will  miss  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  target  by  about  $25  billion 
anyway.) 

As  for  any  new  "revenue"  (none  dare  call 
it  taxes),  the  only  genuine  item  Is  to  raise 
fees  for  such  things  as  entrance  to  national 
parks.  The  package  promises  $5.7  billion 
from  selling  off  federal  assets  such  as  loan 
portfolios,  a  one-year  gimmick  that  simply 
delays  fiscal  discipline  for  another  year. 
And  it  includes  more  than  $5  billion  in  'tax 
measures"  with  no  further  explanation  of 
what  those  measures  might  be. 

What  makes  this  mediocre  budget  plan 
particularly  dispiriting  is  the  realization 
that  bolder  action  is  unlikely  to  come  In  the 
future.  A  bipartisan  commission  can't  be 
counted  on  to  save  the  day,  because  that  ap- 
proach collapsed  last  winter.  With  the  next 
congressional  election  one  year  and  seven 
months  away— and  the  next  presidential 
election  three  years  and  seven  months 
away— this  was  the  ideal  time  for  politicians 
to  show  some  backbone. 

Last  week  every  cabinet  secretary  and 
agency  head  was  sent  a  memo,  signed  by  Mr. 
Bush,  about  the  need  to  ignore  minutiae, 
focus  on  priorities  and  achieve  them.  That's 
exactly  what  Mr.  Bush  and  Congress  have 
so  far  failed  to  do  about  the  deficit. 


[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Apr.  25.  1989] 
Muddling  Through  the  BuDcrr 

Washington  analysts  are  sorting  out  style 
and  substance  as  they  take  the  measure  of 
George  Bush  and  his  first  100  days.  This  is  a 
mostly  harmless  exercise  in  gauging  the 
imp{u;t  of  White  House  puppies  and  horse- 
shoe pits  vis-a-vis  Contra  aid  and  response 
to  the  Alaskan  oil  spill.  The  assessments  will 
wind  up  being  mixed.  What  counts  over 
time  Is  results,  and  there  are  not  many  of 
them  to  measure  In  the  first  100  days  of 
most  administrations. 

In  awarding  himself  high  marks  Monday, 
Bush  cited  a  bipartisan  budget  agreement 
with  Congress  as  one  of  his  major  achieve- 
ments. The  budget  deal  was  not  a  triumph 
of  either  style  or  substance,  however,  but  of 
Illusion.  The  best  that  can  be  said  Is  that  it 
fudges  the  deficit  Issue  for  another  year, 
thus  allowing  Bush  to  avert  a  major  clash 
with  the  Democratic  Congress  and  to  fulfill 
his  no-new-taxes  pledge  for  a  respectable 
period  of  time. 

There  was  no  particular  surprise  in  this. 
Bush  tediously  taught  the  nation  to  Up-read 
last  year  with  his  no-tax  pledge.  He  could 
not  afford  to  break  that  vow  in  his  first 
year.  And  congressional  budget  leaders- 
most  of  them— were  willing  coconspirators 
in  fashioning  a  budget  deal  that  put  off  all 
the  tough  Issues  for  another  year.  This  was 
the  Illegitimate  offspring  of  honeymoon  pol- 
itics. 

It  all  seems  Innocent  and  convenient 
enough.  The  harm  Is  that  Americans  may 
be  deluded  Into  believing  that  all  this  conge- 
niality may  result  in  some  real  deficit  reduc- 
tion. The  agreement  purports  to  meet  the 
fiscal  1990  Gramm-Rudman  budget  deficit 
target  of  $100  billion.  In  fact,  it  is  based  on 
a  lot  of  suppositions  and  assumptions  that 
cannot  come  true,  according  to  an  analysis 
by  the  Committee  for  a  Responsible  Federal 
Budget. 

The  committee  claims  that  even  If  every 
single  assumption  is  correct,  the  1990  deficit 
still  would  be  $125  billion.  And  that,  of 
course.  Is  Illusion,  too,  since  the  figure  does 
not  Include  $153  billion  in  Social  Security 
and  other  trust-fund  surpluses  that  are 
counted  against  the  deficit  even  though 
they  are  reserves  earmarked  to  meet  future 
spending  requirements. 

So  In  spite  of  the  agreement,  the  United 
States  Is  headed  for  its  ninth  consecutive 
year  of  budget  deficits  In  excess  of  $100  bil- 
lion, and  the  total  federal  debt  will  exceed 
$2.4  trillion,  three  times  what  It  was  when 
Ronald  Reagan  took  office.  Congress  and 
the  President  bought  time  this  year.  They, 
and  the  American  people,  will  have  to  pay 
the  price  next  year. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  16,  19891 

Paper  Cuts 
The  budget  agreement  just  reached  be- 
tween President  Bush  and  congressional 
leaders  of  both  parties  greatly  understates 
the  savings  necessary  to  reach  next  year's 
deficit  target,  then  falls  to  achieve  even 
those  and  covers  up  the  failure  with  dupllcl- 
tous  accounting.  Its  authors  plead  for  time 
and  understanding,  saying  the  document 
should  be  seen  less  as  Itself  a  deficit  reduc- 
tion plan  than  as  the  first  step  down  a 
longer  path  to  such  a  plan.  They  argue  that 
even  this  pallid  agreement  and  the  accom- 
panying promise  to  continue  to  talk  are 
better  than  the  snarls  and  Impasse  of  the 
Reagan  years. 

But  surely  that  is  not  the  standard.  If  the 
deficit  cannot  be  cut  in  the  strong  first  year 
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of  %  new  mdministration,  when  can  it  be? 
WUl  It  be  easier  next  year,  an  election  year? 
It  is  always  easier  next  year,  and  meanwhile 
the  danger  grows  that  a  recession  will  lock 
the  present  deficit  and  the  drain  it  repre- 
sents on  the  future  Into  semi-permanent 
place.  In  neither  party  nor  branch  is  there 
the  economic  leadership  the  country  needs. 
The  deficit  target  next  fiscal  year  is  $100 
billion.  The  rules  are  already  rubbery;  if  the 
President  and  Congress  can  even  momentar- 
ily come  within  $10  billion  of  that  on  paper, 
their  work  is  counted  a  hit.  The  White 
House  has  decreed,  on  the  strength  of  opti- 
mistic and  internally  inconsistent  economic 
and  other  assumptions,  that  it  will  take  only 
$28  billion  in  deficit  reduction  to  reach  the 
happy  result.  The  main  assumption  is  that 
interest  rates  will  decline  in  the  face  of  a 
strong  economy,  when  strong  economies 
drive  interest  rates  up.  Congress  has  weakly 
acquiesced  in  the  confection  even  though  its 
own  budget  office  continues  to  point  out 
what  recent  history  confirms,  that  a  much 
greater  effort  is  needed.  The  budget  deficit 
this  fiscal  year  was  supposed  to  be  $136  bil- 
lion, and  not  many  months  ago  there  were 
the  requisite  assurances  that  it  would  be. 
But  the  actual  figure,  as  was  understood  all 
along,  is  likelier  to  be  around  $160  billion, 
and  even  that  may  not  count  everything. 

As  to  the  supposed  cuts  on  which  the 
President  and  Congress  have  agreed,  nearly 
$900  million  would  come  from  moving  some 
farm  support  payments  from  next  year  into 
this,  now  that  no  one  is  paying  attention  to 
this  year  anymore;  the  money  wouldn't  be 
saved.  Just  paid  to  farmers  earlier.  Another 
$400  million  would  come  from  reversing  an 
earlier  good  Intention  and  keeping  off 
budget— which  is  to  say.  not  counting— the 
cost  of  the  program  enacted  in  the  last  Con- 
gress to  bail  out  the  underfinanced  farm 
credit  system.  A  similar  fanciful  $1.8  billion 
saving  would  occur  by  taking  the  postal 
service  off  budget  next  year,  when  it  will  be 
running  a  deficit  while  awaiting  another  in- 
creaae  in  the  price  of  a  stamp.  A  one-time- 
only  half-billion-doUar  credit  is  creatively 
taken  because  not  all  the  food  stamps  that 
have  been  issued  over  the  years  have  been 
cashed;  the  writing-off  of  the  forgotten  obli- 
gations is  counted  as  a  spending  cut.  Similar 
credits  are  taken  on  the  strength  of  little 
more  than  assertions  that  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  will  be  more  vigorous  in  en- 
forcing the  tax  code  next  year,  that  assorted 
benefit  rolls  will  be  better  policed  and  that 
the  payout  of  civil  service  pensions  will  not 
be  accelerated.  There  are  also  to  be  more 
than  $6  billion  in  the  usual  asset  sales,  after 
which  comes  the  fiscal  equivalent  of  dessert: 
having  made  all  these  paper  cuts  and  there- 
by so  decisively  reduced  the  deficit,  the 
budget  writers  claim  the  interest  savings  as- 
■odated  with  a  smaller  debt. 

A  few  things  in  the  agreement  seem  real. 
Medicare  costs  would  be  nicked,  defense 
spending  would  be  a  few  billion  dollars 
lover  than  the  president  earlier  proposed  (if 
the  chancy  spending  estimates  are  to  be  be- 
lieved), and  there  would  be  $5.3  billion  in 
"revenue  measures"  if  any  can  be  agreed  to. 
You  know  what  those  are;  there  need  to  be 
more  of  them.  Plenty  of  spending  cuts  can 
be  made,  but  as  the  present  exercise  again 
demonstrates,  the  spending  side  of  the 
budget  as  a  whole  neither  can  nor  will  nor 
should  be  cut  much  below  its  present  path. 
The  key  to  genuine  deficit  reduction  is  a  tax 
Increase.  The  president's  own  priorities  are 
suffering. 


[Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Apr. 

18.  1980] 

BuociTS  AND  Sausages 

The  budget  deal  worked  out  by  the  White 
House  and  congressional  negotiators  nudges 
the  federal  deficit  in  the  right  direction. 
But  it  is  the  bare  minimum  necessary  to 
avoid  the  Oramm-Rudman  machete,  and 
thus  could  make  wringing  out  that  last  $100 
billion  in  red  ink  that  much  harder  in 
coming  years.  It  also  includes  some  ques- 
tionable aspects— the  phrase  "accounting 
gimmicks"  appears  in  most  news  accounts— 
that  could  come  back  to  haunt  budgeteers. 

The  budget  outline  includes  a  real  freeze 
(no  inflation  adjustment)  on  defense  spend- 
ing, which  the  Pentagon  can  certainly  live 
with.  It  tightens  up  on  other  spending 
areas,  including  some  entitlements.  And  it 
also  raises  revenues  (including  some  taxes) 
without  crossing  President  Bush's  line  in 
the  sand  on  "new"  taxes. 

But  the  bottom  line  is  also  based  on  eco- 
nomic assumptions— strong  growth  and 
lower  interest  rates— not  shared  by  many 
experts  across  the  political  spectrum.  The 
administration  also  insists  that  cutting  the 
capital-gains  tax  rate  will  bring  in  more  rev- 
enue because  of  increased  financial  activity. 
an  assumption  that  seems  overly  optimistic, 
especially  after  the  first  year. 

In  some  cases,  budget  wizards  seem  merely 
to  have  shifted  spending  In  an  "out-of-sight, 
out-of-mind  "  way.  Like  claiming  $2  billion  in 
savings  by  moving  the  US  Postal  Service 
"off  budget."  Or  creating  a  quasi-govern- 
mental agency  to  sell  bonds  intended  to 
revive  the  savings-and-loan  industry.  This 
allows  government  numbers  crunchers  to 
count  the  bond  sales  as  revenue  for  now, 
when  in  fact  they'll  eventually  have  to  be 
paid  back  at  a  higher  interest  rate  than 
with  a  straight  government  loan. 

Some  of  the  plan's  new  revenue  comes 
from  thp  sale  of  government  assets  (often 
loan  portfolios),  which  can  cost  Uncle  Sam 
more  in  the  long  run. 

Like  sausagemaking.  putting  together  a 
federal  budget  is  not  a  pretty  sight.  It  in- 
volves necessary  trade-offs  between  short- 
term  gains  and  long-term  goals.  And  be- 
cause it's  oh-so-political,  what's  right  can  be 
overshadowed  by  what's  expedient. 

To  end  on  a  more  positive  note:  There  are 
many  more  steps  in  the  budget-grinding 
process,  chances  for  the  Bush  administra- 
tion and  Congress— so  far.  an  unusually  co- 
operative pair  of  chefs— to  remove  the  gris- 
tle and  add  more  nutritious  elements. 

[From  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Apr.  17, 1989] 
A  "Feel-Good"  Budget  Agreemewt  .  .  . 
President  Bush  summoned  reporters  to 
the  Rose  Garden  Friday  to  announce  an 
agreement  with  Congress  to  shrink  the 
budget  deficit  for  the  next  fiscal  year.  He 
called  it  a  "first  manageable  step,"  but  it 
was  more  like  a  tiptoe,  hurting  no  one  and 
leaving  no  visible  footprint. 

The  best  thing  about  the  plan,  said  Senate 
Majority  Leader  George  Mitchell,  was  "its 
existence,"  referring  to  the  fact  that  a 
Democratic-controlled  Congress  and  a  Re- 
publican administration  could  agree  on  any- 
thing at  all.  But  any  display  of  bipartisan 
support  was  a  little  thin.  Sen.  Lloyd  Bent- 
sen,  the  Democratic  chairman  of  the  Senate 
F'inance  Committee,  was  so  upset  he  refused 
to  participate  in  the  Rose  OtixAen  ceremony 
and  left  for  Texas. 

The  pact,  which  Budget  Director  Richard 
Darman  and  congressional  leaders  worked 
on  for  two  months  in  secret,  offers  an  out- 


line for  reducing  the  fiscal  1990  deficit  by 
about  $28  billion.  The  idea  to  get  the  deficit 
down  to  about  $99  billion  next  year,  with 
half  the  reduction  coming  from  increased 
revenues  and  the  rest  from  lower  spending. 
Without  a  budget  accord,  the  deficit  next 
year  was  expected  to  reach  about  $127  bil- 
lion, down  from  sm  estimated  $163  billion 
this  fiscal  year  and  $155  billion  in  1988. 

Unfortunately,  the  negotiators  left  the 
difficult  decisions  to  congressional  commit- 
tees. For  example,  on  the  revenue  side,  after 
selling  government  assets  and  hiking  user 
fees  for  government  services,  there's  still 
almost  $6  billion  in  additional  new  revenues 
needed.  Darman  insists  there  are  no  tax 
hikes  in  the  plan  and  that  there  are  many 
ways  to  raise  the  money  through  tougher 
tax -code  enforcement  and  changes  in  the 
tax  laws  that  still  won't  violate  George 
Bush's  read-my-lips  campaign  pledge  of  "No 
New  Taxes!" 

In  return  for  being  allowed  to  play  the 
"quacks-like-a-duck"  game  on  taxes.  Bush 
gave  ground  on  defense  spending,  agreeing 
to  freeze  Pentagon  outlays  at  about  $299  bil- 
lion instead  of  letting  them  keep  pace  with 
inflation.  That  concession  and  some  Ixxjk- 
keeping  gimmicks,  such  as  moving  the 
postal  service  off  budget,  will  add  up  to 
enough  savings  so  Congress  won't  have  to 
squeeze  some  of  its  favorite  domestic  pro- 
grams. 

The  Bush  administration's  first  effort  at 
deficit  reduction  is  disappointing  at  best  and 
seems  to  be  the  same  old  gamemanship 
practiced  by  the  previous  White  House 
bunch.  As  a  result.  Congress  will  keep  on 
spending  and  no  new  taxes  will  be  proposed 
to  help  pay  the  bills.  Meantime,  Bush  can 
say  he  kept  his  tax  promise.  Congress  can 
say  it  isn't  cutting  domestic  programs  and 
most  Americans  can  say  it  didn't  hurt  a  bit. 
Everyone  can  feel  good  about  our  fiscal 
mess— at  least  for  a  little  while  longer.  But 
the  mess  remains. 

[From  USA  Today,  Apr.  17,  1989] 

Face  Up  Hokestly  to  Deficit  Problem 

While  last-minute  fliers  were  busy  paying 
their  taxes  this  weekend,  our  political  lead- 
ers in  Washington  were  busy  cooking  up  a 
recipe  for  fiscal  misery. 

President  Bush  and  congressional  leaders 
from  both  parties  gathered  in  the  White 
House  Rose  Garden  to  announce  an  agree- 
ment they  said  would  cut  the  federal  deficit 
by  $27  billion  next  year.  They  know  their 
numbers  are  phony,  and  they  know  they 
will  waste  your  tax  money  in  the  long  run. 

In  1982,  President  Reagan's  first  budget, 
they  said  the  deficit— the  difference  be- 
tween what  the  government  spends  and 
what  it  takes  in— would  be  $38  billion.  It 
turned  out  to  be  $111  billion. 

This  year,  they  said  it  would  be  $136  bil- 
lion. It's  closer  to  $160  billion. 

Now  they're  saying  in  pubUc  that  it  will  be 
below  $100  billion  next  year.  But  some  are 
already  admitting  it  will  be  billions  more. 

Some  people,  like  the  columnist  across  the 
page,  tell  you  the  red  ink  isn't  so  bad  as  long 
as  we  don't  raise  any  taxes. 

That's  wrong.  Our  politicians  in  Washing- 
ton have  been  bragging  for  years  about  not 
raising  taxes.  But  they're  borrowing  money 
instead.  That  means  you  pay  even  more. 

For  every  $1,000  you  paid  in  taxes  this 
year,  $150  will  be  wasted  Just  on  interest  on 
the  debt. 

You  pay  in  higher  interest  rates  on  your 
mortgage,  your  credit  cards,  your  car  loans. 
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You  pay  In  higher  inflation.  You  pay  at 
the  department  store,  at  the  gasoline  pump. 

Worst  of  all,  you  pay  because  our  leaders 
refuse  to  face  facts  and  give  those  facts  to 
the  taxpayers.  That  laclc  of  candor  prevents 
us  from  solving  our  problems: 

Schools  decay  in  Chicago  and  Detroit  be- 
cause we  "can't  afford"  good  education. 

Smog  builds  up  over  Los  Angeles  and 
Denver  because  we  "can't  afford"  to  fight 
pollution. 

People  live  on  the  streets  of  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  and  Washington,  D.C.,  be- 
cause we  "can't  afford"  sufficient  housing 
for  the  poor. 

President  Bush  and  our  congressional 
leaders  should  stop  playing  games. 

Surely  they  can  find  ways  to  cut  a  $1.2 
trillion  budget  to  produce  genuine  savings, 
not  just  accounting  gimmicks. 

And  surely  they  can  consider  raising  taxes 
to  that  we  can  tame  the  deficit  and  get  on 
with  solving  our  problems. 

One  of  the  biggest  myths  around  is  that 
any  politician  who  votes  for  a  tax  increase 
will  be  kicked  out  of  office.  Voters  in  South 
Carolina,  Indiana,  Virginia,  Tennessee  and 
Arkansas  have  shown  they  will  support  tax 
increases— if  they  are  shown  the  money  will 
be  carefully  spent  on  problems  that  matter 
and  not  Just  squandered. 

Voters  are  not  children.  They  are  not  self- 
ish people  who  will  spend  and  si>end  on 
VCRs  and  color  TVs  and  other  fancy  toys 
while  bridges  crumble,  rivers  and  lakes  are 
poisoned  and  drug  lords  take  over  the 
streets. 

They  know  it  takes  money  to  solve  prob- 
lems. But  they  want  honesty  and  leadership 
from  Washington. 

Honesty  and  leadership.  That  would  be  a 
real  return  on  our  taxes. 

[Prom  the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal] 
Smoke  and  Mirrors 

When  Americans  voted  last  fall  to  keep 
the  White  House  In  one  party's  hands  and 
Congress  in  the  other's,  they  virtually  guar- 
anteed that  Washington  would  avoid  deci- 
sive action  on  issues  such  as  the  federal 
budget.  The  budget  compromise  unveiled 
Friday  by  President  Bush  and  congressional 
leaders  fits  that  pattern.  It  uses  phony  num- 
bers to  conceal  problems,  postpones  hard 
decisions  and  tries  to  reconcile  the  irrecon- 
cilable. 

The  compromise  is  supposed  to  trim  the 
deficit  from  the  current  $163  billion  to  Just 
under  $100  billion.  That  may  sound  like  an 
impressive  achievement,  but  more  than  half 
the  reduction  will  come  simply  from  the  in- 
crease in  tax  revenues  produced  by  econom- 
ic growth.  Washington  continues  to  benefit 
from  growth-oriented,  "supply-side"  eco- 
nomics even  while  sneering  at  it. 

The  remaining  $30  billion  in  deficit-trim- 
ming represents  only  about  2  percent  of  all 
federal  spending.  If  it  were  not  for  the  spe- 
cific targets  required  by  the  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  budget  law,  the  negotia- 
tors would  not  have  produced  even  that 
much. 

About  half  of  this  $30  billion  is  to  come 
from  new  revenues,  the  other  half  from 
spending  reductions.  From  past  congression- 
al behavior,  we  worry  that  the  lawmakers 
will  find  a  way  to  welsh  on  the  latter  side  of 
the  deal:  A  year  from  now  it  may  turn  out 
that  the  spending  cuts  were  largely  fake, 
the  revenue  hikes  all  too  real. 

Some  phoniness  is  already  apparent.  More 
than  $3  billion  of  the  plan's  alleged  "sav- 
ings" are  to  come  from  tricks  such  as 
moving  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  "off  budget." 


Another  $1  billion  will  be  "saved"  from  1990 
by  shifting  some  farm  subsidies  to  1989. 

Other  spending  restraints  are  one-shot 
items,  which  will  make  the  1990  numbers 
look  better  but  avoid  long-term  deficit  cuts. 
Rep.  Bill  Frenzel  (R-Minn.)  says  such  tac- 
tics will  "make  the  work  for  next  year  very 
difficult." 

The  negotiators  agree  on  several  revenue 
targets,  but  not  necessarily  on  how  to  meet 
them.  Some  $2.7  billion  is  to  come  from  in- 
creased fees  for  government  services,  $5.8 
billion  from  taxes.  Will  the  latter  goal  be 
reached  merely  by  closing  loopholes,  or  will 
Bush  end  up  abandoning  his  "read  my  lips  " 
pledge  against  tax  hikes?  At  this  point 
nobody  can  be  sure. 

The  President  sacrificed  major  policy 
goals,  such  as  keeping  defense  spending  in 
pace  with  inflation,  to  get  this  compromise. 
He  should  have  demanded  more  in  return. 

(Prom  the  New  York  "nmes,  Apr.  15,  1989) 
Phantom  of  the  Rose  Garden 

What  better  backdrop  for  fragrant  scenar- 
ios than  the  White  House  Rose  Garden: 
that's  where  President  Bush  and  the  leaders 
of  Congress  yesterday  proclaimed  their 
agreement  on  next  year's  budget.  Their  pact 
leaves  a  gaping  disagreement  on  taxes. 
Their  numbers  are  laced  with  optimism  and 
gimmickry.  But  give  them  credit  for  reach- 
ing any  agreement  at  all,  and  so  quickly. 

Mr.  Bush  remains  true  to  his  inaugural 
promise  of  wanting  to  work  with  the  Demo- 
crats. Rather  than  submit  a  budget  full  of 
proposals  that  would  be  rejected  out  of 
hand,  as  his  predecessor  did  regularly,  he 
presented  an  outline  and  offered  to  negoti- 
ate. The  early  confrontations  that  typified 
the  Reagan  years  have  thus  been  avoided. 
Still,  the  new  spirit  faces  big  tests  in  the 
months  to  come. 

The  agreement's  most  serious  weakness  is 
its  failure  to  look  beyond  the  coming  year. 
Mr.  Bush  promised  that  when  he  became 
President  he  would  develop,  with  Congress, 
a  long-term  plan  to  erase  the  deficit.  Instead 
they  produced  another  one-year  patch  Job 
to  reach  the  target  inscribed  in  the  Gramm- 
Rudman-HoUings  budget  law.  The  target  is 
$100  billion,  more  or  less,  and  their  plan 
gets  there,  more  or  less. 

Mr.  Bush  conceded  that  the  plan  doesn't 
address  the  future.  He  called  it  "a  first, 
manageable  step."  But  Senator  Lloyd  Bent- 
sen,  a  negotiator  as  chairman  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee,  refused  to  Join  In  the  an- 
nouncement because  he  considers  the  reve- 
nue estimates  unreal.  As  usual,  the  Adminis- 
tration assumes  a  stronger  economy  and 
more  revenue  than  do  most  Independent  ex- 
Ijerts,  and  Congress  goes  along  because  real- 
istic forecasts  would  make  It  harder  to 
reduce  the  deficit.  In  addition,  the  President 
still  wants  a  cut  in  the  tax  on  capital  gains. 
He  says  this  would  yield  $5  billion  In  reve- 
nues; the  Democrats  disagree,  and  don't  like 
the  Idea  anyway.  Thus,  the  tax  debate  re- 
mains wide  open. 

The  accounting  gimmicks  are  less  impor- 
tant than  the  unresolved  revenue  Issues. 
But  they're  still  blatant.  The  postal  deficit 
would  be  wiped  out  by  the  simple  expedient 
of  removing  the  Postal  Service  from  the 
budget.  And  farm  subsidy  spending  will  be 
lowered  by  juggling  the  timing  of  payments. 
Neither  change  will  save  a  penny,  but  the 
overall  budget  deficit  will  look  smaller. 

Tricks  aside,  there  is  some  substance  to 
the  agreement,  notably  the  President's 
agreement  to  spend  less  for  defense  and 
more  for  other  programs.  He  yielded  noth- 
ing on  new  taxes,  though,  and  thus  blocked 


the  possibUlty  of  serious  collaboration  to 
end  the  deficit. 

For  two  years  despite  much  clamor  and 
claims  of  success,  the  deficit  has  grown.  If 
yesterday's  agreement  reduces  It,  that  will 
be  an  achievement.  But  the  vision  In  the 
Rose  Garden  was  little  more  than  a  phan- 
tom. The  budget  dilemma  remains. 

[From  the  (Little  Rock)  Arkansas  Gazette, 
Apr.  1,  1989] 

Deficit  Is  Headed  for  a  Mexican  Standoff 

Liberals,  conservatives  and  assorted  free- 
floaters  in  Washington  are  tinkering  ginger- 
ly with  the  1990  budget  but  they  are  treat- 
ing it  the  way  an  airport  bomb  squad  deals 
with  a  mysterious  package.  President 
George  Bush  set  the  mood  for  the  ritual  by 
accepting  former  President  Ronald  Rea- 
gan's revenue-spending  plan,  then  passing  it 
on  to  Congress  without  bothering  to  exam- 
ine the  contents. 

Sessions  between  representatives  of  Con- 
gress and  the  administration— designed  to 
hold  the  deficit  around  the  $100  billion  per- 
mitted in  the  (revised)  Gramm-Rudman  def- 
icit reduction  limit— have  produced  a  Mexi- 
can standoff.  Both  sides  must  know  that  the 
roughdraft  budget  is  based  on  absurd  as- 
sumptions, magic  asterisks  and  an  account- 
ing system  borrowed  from  a  Texas  savings 
and  loan  association. 

Treasury  Secretary  Nicholas  P.  Brady, 
Budget  Director  Richard  G.  Darman  and 
Bush  cling  to  the  campaign  myth  that  the 
deficit  can  be  eliminated  over  the  next  four 
years  by  freezing  the  total  spending  for  a 
few  minor  domestic  programs  and  waiting 
for  economic  growth  to  boost  revenue. 
Meanwhile,  defense  spending.  Interest  on 
the  national  debt  and  other  obligated  costs 
will  continue  to  climb.  The  flexible  freeze  Is 
a  fraud. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  table,  negotiators 
proclaim,  with  equal  conviction,  that  they 
will  not  reduce  spending  for  entitlements. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office,  using 
widely  held  forecasts  for  economic  growth 
and  interest  rates,  estimated  that  the  deficit 
four  years  down  the  road  would  be  at  least 
$100  billion— even  If  all  of  Bush's  spending 
constraints  were  adopted. 

Neither  side  is  considering  the  conse- 
quences of  other  possible  developments. 

No  provisions  are  made  for  the  bailout  of 
savings  and  loans.  Bush  has  offered  a  pro- 
posal for  committing  an  additional  $50  bil- 
lion to  protecting  depositors,  but  he  budg- 
eted $1.9  billion  to  the  project.  The  trick 
here  Is  to  keep  the  $50  billion  off  the 
budget. 

The  Federal  Reserve  is  following  a  mone- 
tary policy  designed  to  control  Inflation  by 
tightening  credit  and  raising  Interest  rates. 
A  further  Increase  In  the  cost  of  money  will 
move  more  thrifts  into  the  red  and  make 
the  bailout  infinitely  more  expensive. 

The  trade  deficit  (current  accounts  basis) 
has  declined  from  a  record  of  almost  $160 
billion  in  1987  to  about  $135  biUion  last 
year.  Now  it  is  showing  signs  of  resuming  lt£ 
rise.  America's  net  foreign  debt  could  reach 
$1  trillion  by  the  end  of  1992. 

All  the  hazards  associated  with  the  grow- 
ing national  debt  suggest  that  the  time  has 
come  to  resolve  the  Mexician  standoff.  The 
liberals  will  have  to  give  some  ground  on  fa- 
vored programs:  conservatives  will  have  to 
break  their  vow  on  taxes.  The  task  will  not 
be  easy. 

Republicans  are  convinced  that  their  posi- 
tion on  taxes  was  responsible  for  victories  in 
the  last  three  presidential  elections.  Demo- 
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cr«ts  believe  their  defense  of  entitlements 
en&bled  them  to  regain  control  of  the 
Senate  In  1986  and  strengthen  their  hands 
In  Congress. 

The  odd  fact  Is  that  both  parties  may 
have  assessed  the  situation  accurately. 
Americans  Icnow  what  they  want— more  gov- 
ernment spending  and  less  taxes.  Still. 
somebody  will  have  to  break  the  standoff  if 
the  country  is  to  avert  disaster. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Times.  Apr.  18. 
1989] 
A  Budget,  Sort  or 
Call  it  a  death  wish:  No  sooner  had  Demo- 
cratic leaders  hammered  out  a  compromise 
federal  budget  with  President  Bush  than 
some  of  them  began  hectoring  for  a  tax  hike 
in  the  election  year  of  1990.  Sen.  James 
Sasser.  chairman  of  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee,  and  Rep.  Leon  Panetta.  chair- 
man of  the  equivalent  House  panel,  implied 
that  they  will  push  next  year  for  new  taxes. 
Meanwhile.  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee Chairman  Dan  Rostenkowski  and 
Sen.  Lloyd  Bentsen  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  boycotted  Friday's  announce- 
ment of  the  plan,  partly  for  fear  that  Con- 
gress will  get  blamed  next  year  for  raising 
the  taxes  it  plans  to  raise. 

The  budget  document,  like  most  budget 
documents,  conceals  at  least  as  much  as  it 
reveals.  On  the  bad  side,  the  conferees 
agreed  to  take  the  Postal  Service  off-budget 
(a  horrible  idea)  and  to  keep  Social  Security 
Trust  Fund  surpluses  in  the  deficit  calcula- 
tions (which  is  misleading).  The  White 
House  squeezed  the  budget  within  the 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  deficit-reduction 
target  of  $100  blUion  for  next  year  by  adopt- 
ing economic  assumptions  that  seem  a  little 
optimistic,  given  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board's  recent  efforts  to  keep  monetary 
growth  slow  and  interest  rates  high.  The 
president  also  seems  to  have  given  up  on  the 
idea  of  cutting  the  capital-gains  tax  rate,  a 
move  that  would  stimulate  investment  and 
enhance  our  entrepreneurial  competitive- 
ness with  Japan,  which  doesn't  tax  capital 
gains  at  all. 

The  compromise  also  included  some  good 
news,  not  the  least  of  which  is  that  the 
much-maligned  Department  of  Defense  has 
begun  to  show  how  government  might  live 
within  its  means.  Defense  Secretary  Rich- 
ard Cheney  plans  to  meet  his  fiduciary  obli- 
gations by  cutting  back  on  the  production  of 
the  Stealth  Bomber,  scrapping  the  V-22  ro- 
tating-engine  craft  ordered  up  by  the  Ma- 
rines, spreading  out  the  deployment  of  a 
new  generation  of  army  attack  helicopters. 
and  planning  on  strategically  acceptable 
troop  reductions.  While  the  Pentagon  still 
could  use  some  sweeping  reform,  beginning 
within  an  overhaul  of  the  procurement 
system.  Mr.  Cheney  at  least  has  done  some- 
thing that  social-service  agency  heads 
haven't  been  doing:  he  cut  out  some  pro- 
grams that  were  unnecessary  or  that  didn't 
work. 

We  hope  the  sense  of  frugality  proves  con- 
tagious, since  many  of  our  most  prominent 
aocial  programs  have  proven  spectacularly 
incapable  of  achieving  their  primary  aim, 
which  is  to  promote  self-sufficiency  among 
America's  poor.  If  Congress  Judged  social 
services  by  results,  rather  than  by  propa- 
ganda value,  the  budget's  bottom  line  and 
the  American  underclass  both  would  bene- 
fit. 

Congress  also  ought  to  explore  a  sugges- 
tion made  yesterday  by  Sen.  Chuck  Robb  of 
Virginia.  He  urged  his  colleagues  to  draft 
budgets  more  in  conformity  with  generally 


accepted  accounting  principles,  rather  than 
sweeping  the  postal  service  under  the  "off- 
budget"  rug  or  hiding  other  problems  in 
various  trust  funds.  He  wants  the  American 
people  to  understand  just  how  bad  or  good 
the  budget  situation  is  at  any  given  time. 

He's  right:  Congress  must  adopt  standards 
of  honesty  in  evaluating  programs  and  re- 
poriing  budget  figures.  The  Bush  adminis- 
tration meanwhile  ought  to  develop  a  battle 
plan  to  cut  spending  and  taxes.  This  year's 
genial  budget  talks  have  merely  set  the 
stage  for  more  open  guerrilla  warfare  in 
1990. 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Apr.  13.  1989] 
Budget  With  a  Lexicon  Au.  Its  Own 
Word  has  filtered  out  from  secret  Wash- 
ington meetings  that  the  White  House  and 
congressional  budget-writers  are  near  agree- 
ment on  a  framework  for  a  fiscal  1990 
budget.  But  there  will  be  no  official  an- 
nouncement until  the  deal  is  done.  As 
House  Majority  Leader  Thomas  S.  Foley  CD- 
Wash.)  put  it:  "Nothing  is  agreed  to  until 
virtually  everything  is  agreed  to." 

Sound  like  double  talk  or  obfuscation? 
Perhaps.  But  that  is  not  unusual  when 
Washington  talks  about  budget  matters. 
Ronald  Reagan's  Administration  coined  the 
term  revenue  enhancement  as  a  substitute 
for  tax  increase.  The  Bush  Administration 
has  proposed  to  spend  some  $50  billion  to 
bail  out  failed  savings  and  loan  companies 
without  the  money  even  showing  in  the 
budget,  by  simply  declaring  that  the  item  is 
"off-budget." 

And  now.  the  Administration  is  trying  to 
write  a  new  definition  for  budget  cuts  and 
budget  freezes.  This  effort  attempts  to  insti- 
tutionalize Reagan's  longstanding  irritation 
with  critics  who  claimed  he  was  cutting  the 
budget  when  he  actually  saw  himself  as 
spending  more  money. 

For  some  years  now,  Congress  has  used  a 
"base-line"  budget  as  a  foundation  for  each 
year's  new  budget.  The  base-line  budget  re- 
flects the  work  of  a  specific  program  at  last 
year's  level  plus  enough  new  money  to 
offset  inflation  and  to  accommodate  natural 
growth  in  the  program. 

Let's  say  that  the  federal  food-stamp  pro- 
gram cost  $100  last  year  to  serve  10  quali- 
fied recipients  with  $10  of  benefits  each. 
But  in  the  new  year,  15  people  qualified  for 
the  program  and  the  cost  of  the  food  to  be 
provided  went  up  by  5%.  To  maintain  the 
program  at  a  base-line  level.  Congress  would 
have  to  appropriate  $157.50  in  the  new 
budget  year.  That  is  last  year's  $100  plus 
$50  for  the  five  new  recipients  and  an  addi- 
tional $7.50  for  inflation. 

The  President  could  budget  $135  for  the 
program  and  claim  the  budget  was  being  in- 
creased. But  this  would  be  a  cut  under  the 
base-line  budget  concept  because  one  of  two 
things  would  have  to  happen.  1)  The 
number  of  recipients  would  have  to  be  re- 
duced, or  2)  If  all  15  recipients  were  includ- 
ed in  the  program,  each  person's  benefit 
would  have  to  be  cut  compared  with  the 
level  per  individual  the  previous  year. 

What  emerges  here  is  President  Bush's 
flexible  definition  of  his  flexible  budget 
freeze.  Bush  applied  the  "flexible  freeze"  to 
$136  billion  in  domestic-spending  items  that 
would  be  held  at  the  previous  year's  dollar 
amount,  with  no  increase  for  inflation. 
Under  the  base-line  concept,  that  is  not  a 
freeze,  but  a  real  cut  in  services.  Bush  also 
claimed  he  was  freezing  the  defense  budget 
although,  in  fact,  defense  spending  was  ad- 
justed for  inflation. 


So  a  freeze  is  not  necessarily  a  freeze.  A 
cut  may  be  a  cut.  or  it  may  be  a  freeze. 
While  this  may  sound  like  a  trivial  dispute. 
Herbert  Stein,  a  former  chairman  of  the 
President's  Council  of  Economic  Advisers, 
says  the  Bush  arguments  show  a  disdain  for 
serious  budget  analysis.  Use  of  the  base-line 
budget  concept  is  an  attempt  to  go  beyond 
surface  numbers  and  get  an  appreciation  for 
what  is  really  going  on  In  the  budget,  said 
Stein,  now  a  senior  fellow  at  the  American 
Enterprise  Institute.  This  is  a  way  to  distin- 
guish between  real  policy  changes  in  a  pro- 
gram and  nominal  ups  and  downs  caused  by 
fluctuating  prices.  To  ignore  such  distinc- 
tions would  render  much  talk  about  the 
budget  meaningless,  he  said. 

Surely  so,  Mr.  Stein. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Apr.  10, 
1989] 


Duck  Watch 

The  White  House  and  Congress  are  deep 
in  negotiations  over  the  budget,  so  Washing- 
ton is  bird  watching.  The  word  is  out  that 
everyone  should  don  their  camouflage,  grab 
their  binoculars,  and  hide  in  the  marsh 
grass  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue  to  wait  for 
the  new  taxes,  er,  ducks  to  arrive. 

The  duck  watch  got  under  way  last  week 
after  word  spread  that  President  Bush's 
chief  ornithologists,  budget  director  Dick 
Darman  and  treasury  secretary  Nick  Brady, 
had  secretly  agreed  to  the  budget  frame- 
work for  fiscal  year  1990  offered  by  House 
Budget  Chairman  Leon  Panetta  and  Ways 
and  Means  Chairman  Dan  Rostenkowski. 
This  means  they'd  entered  Congress's  duck 
blind. 

The  Panetta  framework  takes  the  tradi- 
tional Democratic  approach  to  "deficit  re- 
duction." dividing  equally  between  "revenue 
Increases"  of  $14  billion  and  spending  cuts 
of  $14  billion  ($7  billion  each  from  defense 
and  domestic  programs).  It  assumes  that 
promised  cuts  in  spending  will  in  fact  be 
made  while  new  taxes  will  in  fact  raise  the 
revenue  claimed  in  advance.  In  the  real 
budget  world  this  never  happens,  as  the 
House  appropriations  subcommittee  proved 
last  week  by  seeing  Mr.  Bush's  $2.2  billion 
in  proposed  spending  increases  and  raising 
them  by  $2.4  billion. 

Meanwhile,  the  Darman-Brady  capitula- 
tion to  these  ""revenue  increases"  suggests 
the  ducks  have  already  landed.  Democrats 
had  quickly  snatched  up  nearly  $8  billion  or 
so  in  "user  fees,"  asset  sales  and  assorted 
revenue  raisers  originally  offered  as  part  of 
the  Bush  budgets. 

But  they've  firmly  resisted  the  supply-side 
portion  of  Mr.  Bush's  proposals— the  $4.8 
billion  revenue  windfall  from  cuts  in  capital 
gains  taxes.  They've  also  rejected  out-of- 
hand  an  additional  $1.8  billion  gain  from  ap- 
plying existing  Medicare  laws  to  state  and 
local  government  employees.  Chaiman  Ros- 
tenkowski, protector  of  O'Hare  Airport,  also 
nixed  airport  user  fees.  This  Democratic 
framework  means  that  more  than  $5  billion 
in  "new  revenues"  (and  $3  billion  more  to 
make  up  for  expiring  taxes)  will  have  to 
come  from  somewhere— i.e.,  from  duclcs. 

The  two  sides  will  agree  not  to  call  them 
ducks,  of  course,  but  as  Mr.  Darman  once 
said,  if  it  quacks  .  .  .  One  proposal  would 
reduce  the  tax  deductions  on  corporate  divi- 
dend: someone  actually  thinks  this  will  raise 
$300  million  a  year.  Another  would  treat  In- 
terest payments  on  some  leveraged  buyouts 
as  a  "loophole";  some  Congressional  tax  ac- 
countant thinks  this  will  raise  $1  billion  to 
$2   billion.   Broadening  the   minimum   tax 
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base  for  corporations  is  somehow  supposed 
to  raise  $2  billion  as  well. 

President  Bush  could  still  say  no  to  all 
this,  but  what  we  hear  is  that  the  Adminis- 
tration wants  an  agreement  even  if  it  means 
putting  its  capital-gains  proposal  into  the 
tank.  We  also  hear  that  Mr.  Rostenkowski 
demanded  complete  GOP  support  for  the 
deal  on  the  House  floor  (including  the  101 
House  Republicans  who've  signed  a  no-tax- 
increase  pledge).  This  would  help  explain 
why  the  White  House  squelched  a  no-tax-in- 
crease resolution  at  last  Wednesday's  House 
Republicsui  caucus  meeting,  lest  it  offend 
Rosty. 

White  House  aides  are  already  telling 
uneasy  Republicans  that  "the  markets"  are 
somehow  demanding  a  deficit-reduction 
deal.  We  can  understand  White  House  aides 
believing  they  need  a  deal  for  the  sake  of 
Beltway  politics,  but  we  can't  believe 
anyone  really  thinks  the  markets  prefer  a 
tax  increase  to  a  capital-gains  cut.  Perhaps 
someone  should  tell  President  Bush  where 
the  duck  stopts. 

[Prom  the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune, 
Apr.  20,  19891 

Federal  Budget  Deal  Was  an  Empty 
Promise 

The  federal  budget  compromise  put  for- 
ward Friday  as  significant  movement  toward 
taming  the  deficit  was  little  more  than  a  po- 
litical show,  mainly  for  the  benefit  of  Presi- 
dent George  Bush.  By  refusing  to  consider 
tax  increases.  Bush  has  blocked  substantive 
efforts  to  tackle  the  deficit.  So  Friday  he 
gathered  many  of  the  major  players  in  the 
national  government  around  him  and 
simply  proclaimed  a  victory. 

Last  week's  deal  to  rewrite  the  1990 
budget  allows  Bush  to  claim  he  kept  his 
election  promise  of  no  new  taxes.  Congress 
meanwhile,  gets  to  dodge  the  tough  matter 
of  deciding  where  to  cut  spending  while  still 
meeting  the  requirements  of  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  budget-balancing  law.  But  the 
agreement  is  based  on  unrealistically  opti- 
mistic projections  about  the  economy  and 
inflation,  and  includes  a  fair  amount  of  ac- 
counting gimmickry. 

The  compromise  lays  out  only  general 
spending  and  revenue  guidelines.  It  is  really 
an  agreement  to  agree  later.  The  two  most 
powerful  men  in  Congress  on  Tax  matters. 
Sen.  Lloyd  Bentsen  and  Rep.  Dan  Rosten- 
kowski, declined  to  endorse  Friday's  an- 
nouncement, Minnesota  Rep.  William  Fren- 
zel,  the  senior  GOP  member  of  the  House 
Budget  Committee,  called  the  compromise 
disappointing  and  said  it  will  simply  push 
the  hard  budget  decisions  into  next  year. 

Friday's  announcement  may  have  been 
good  political  theater,  but  it  was  poor  public 
policy.  Federal  deficits  have  turned  the 
United  Sates  into  a  debtor  nation,  depend- 
ent on  foreigners  for  its  investment  capital. 
They  have  produced  a  diminished  dollar 
that  makes  American  companies  and  real 
estate  a  bargain  for  foreign  investors.  The 
resulting  fire  sale  of  American  businesses 
and  technology  raises  serious  questions 
about  the  country's  ability  to  control  its 
economic  destiny.  The  deficits  also  have 
prevented  the  United  States  from  leading 
the  effort  to  solve  the  Third  World  debt 
crisis. 

House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  chair- 
man Rostenkowski  is  right  to  press  for  an 
increase  in  taxes,  despite  Bush's  threat  of  a 
veto.  Real  reductions  in  spending  for  both 
military  and  domestic  programs  are  also 
needed,  as  are  limitations  on  cost-of-living 


allowances    for   Social    Security,    Medicare 
and  Medicaid. 

Bush  should  be  commended  for  his  will- 
ingness to  negotiate  with  congressional  lead- 
ers on  the  deficit  issue,  something  Ronald 
Reagan  refused  to  do.  But  the  time  has 
come  for  real  progress  on  this  critical  issue, 
not  just  vague  promises  of  better  things  to 
come. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Madam  President, 
how  much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  1 1  minutes  43  seconds. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  First,  I  want  to  say 
that  I  do  not  intend  to  use  all  of  it.  I 
think  a  number  of  Senators  want  to 
get  to  vote  as  early  as  possible.  Might  I 
say,  after  hearing  my  friend,  Senator 
Armstrong's  discussion,  and  without 
hearing  the  rebuttal  which  I  am  sure 
my  friend  from  Texas  is  going  to 
make,  I  look  around  to  see  whose 
budget  this  was,  and  the  only  person  I 
could  not  see  here  was  President 
George  Bush.  So  I  want  to  say  I  surely 
do  not  think  you  should  have  been  so 
vehement  against  President  George 
Bush's  budget. 

I  yield  5  minutes  to  my  good  friend 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Madam  President,  the 
budget  before  us  is  like  a  little  or- 
phaned child.  Nobody  wants  to  claim 
parentage.  I  am  not  here  to  claim  pa- 
ternity myself.  In  fact,  I  cannot  take 
any  credit  for  having  written  this 
budget.  In  many  ways,  it  can  be  as- 
sailed, but  when  we  get  to  the  bottom 
line,  I  think  there  are  certain  positives 
of  this  budget  that  we  ought  to  look 
at.  It  is  clear  that  this  budget  is  some- 
thing between  kissing  Sophia  Loren  in 
the  moonlight  and  kissing  your 
maiden  aunt  at  the  nursing  home. 
But,  Madam  I*resident,  this  budget 
does  move  us  in  the  right  direction. 

Let  me  outline  how.  First  of  all, 
under  this  budget.  Federal  spending 
grows  at  2  percent.  Does  the  budget 
have  some  asset  sales  and  cutting  cor- 
ners here  and  there?  The  answer  is 
clearly  yes.  But  the  bottom  line  is,  we 
are  spending  2  percent  more  than  we 
spent  last  year.  For  the  20  years  prior 
to  the  adoption  of  the  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  balanced  budget 
law.  Federal  spending  grew  by  more 
than  10  percent  a  year.  So  spending  is 
growing  at  about  one-fourth  the  rate 
in  this  budget  that  it  grew  on  average 
for  the  20  years  prior  to  1985. 

Second,  under  this  budget,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  getting  smaller  rel- 
ative to  the  private  sector  of  the  econ- 
omy. In  fact,  in  3  out  of  the  last  4 
years,  the  Federal  Government  has 
gotten  smaller  relative  to  the  private 
sector  of  the  economy. 

So,  Madam  President,  this  is  not  my 
budget.  I  am  not  claiming  any  credit 
for  it.  But  the  bottom  line  is,  the  defi- 
cit is  coming  down.  The  deficit  is  still 
too  large.  Our  problem  is  that  we  have 
committed  to  eat  an  apple,  and  this  is 
not  a  very  large  bite.  It  means  the 
apple  is  going  to  be  harder  to  eat  in 


the  next  two  or  three  bites.  But  any- 
body who  claims  that  this  budget  is 
not  moving  in  the  right  direction,  that 
this  budget  does  not  represent  a  sub- 
stantial change  in  fiscal  policy,  that 
this  budget  does  not  represent  fiscal 
restraint,  I  think  is  simply  not  being 
accurate. 

We  can  always  do  more.  We  should 
do  more.  I  wish  the  deficit  were 
coming  down  faster.  My  guess  is  the 
deficit  will  be  $115  billion  and  not  $100 
billion  under  this  budget,  but  it  was 
$233  billion  when  we  started.  That  is 
cutting  the  deficit  in  half.  That  is  dra- 
matic progress. 

So  this  budget  may  not  be  pretty 
enough  to  want  to  take  home  and 
show  it  to  your  mama,  but  it  is  a  dra- 
matic change  in  fiscal  policy,  given  all 
the  proposals  to  spend  all  the  money 
that  is  proposed  to  spend.  If  we  live  on 
this  budget,  we  will  have  made 
progress. 

I  hope.  Madam  President,  that  all  of 
the  people  who  are  saying  we  should 
have  done  more  will  be  here  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  when  I  predict 
later  this  year  there  will  be  effort 
after  effort  to  try  to  waive  the  budget 
constraints,  to  try  to  spend  more,  to 
try  to  breach  these  targets.  All  these 
people  who  wanted  to  do  more,  who 
wanted  to  take  bolder  steps,  I  hope 
they  will  be  here  when  we  try  to  en- 
force this  budget.  I  suspect  many  of 
them  will  not.  I  will  be  here,  and  I 
intend  to  remind  them  of  how  every- 
body said  this  was  so  little,  that  this 
budget  did  not  represent  restraint. 

I  submit  that  when  we  try  to  live 
within  these  constraints,  that  there 
are  many  here  who  will  find  them 
more  binding  than  they  think  today 
and  will  be  eager  to  get  out  from 
under  them.  I  will  hopefully  be  here 
with  many  others  trying  to  see  that  we 
do  not. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Madam  President, 
all  we  hear  in  the  adoption  of  this 
budget  is  "This  is  the  best  we  can  do." 
Obviously,  "this  is  the  best  we  can  do" 
if  no  one  tries  to  do  better.  The  Presi- 
dent and  congressional  leadership  in 
closed  session  conspired  to  save  their 
political  hides  by  agreeing  and  then 
announcing  publicly  "this  is  all  we  can 
do."  Half  the  Budget  Committee  in 
the  Senate  voted  to  freeze  spending, 
they  did  so  in  a  bipartisan  move  but  by 
the  time  it  reached  the  floor,  the 
White  House  and  leadership  lobbied 
strong  to  make  certain  "This  is  all  we 
can  do."  This  totally  ignores  where  we 
are  and  what  needs  be  done.  Only  yes- 
terday, we  had  a  spirited  session 
before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
and  there  was  a  imanimous  feel  in  the 
room  that  we  should  do  something 
about  the  deficit.  What  should  be 
done  is  touched  on  in  my  comments 
which  I  now  submit  in  open  session 
and  ask  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  re- 
marks were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Rbcoro,  as  follows: 
STATnfXMT  or  Skwator  EJritbst  F.  Hoixinos 

Bkpore  thx  Sen ar  Financk  Com mittte  on 

S.  442.  Mat  17.  1989 

As  the  Cheshire  Cat  told  Alice  In  "Alice  in 
Wonderland."  before  we  decide  where  we 
are  going,  we  must  first  find  where  we  are. 

Where  we  are: 

1.  For  eight  years  running  now.  we  have 
been  spending  on  an  average  of  $200  billion 
more  than  we  are  taUng  in. 

2.  At  this  moment,  we  are  spending  $300 
billion  more  this  year  than  we  will  take  in. 

3.  The  national  debt  has  Jumped  from 
$914  billion  in  1981  to  $2.8  trillion  at  this 
moment. 

4.  Gross  interest  costs  are  at  $275  billion. 

5.  Net  Interest  cost  this  year  equals  $174 
billion. 

6.  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  is  not  work- 
ing—the deficit  agreed  to  by  the  House  and 
the  Senate  is  nearer  $150  billion  than  $100 
blUlon. 

7.  Rather  than  growing  out— we  are  grow- 
ing in.  WhUe  President  Reagan  cut  $30  bil- 
lion from  domestic  programs,  interest  costs 
have  jumped  from  $52  billion  in  1981  to 
$174  billion  in  1989.  We  have  started  a  new 
spending  program  of  $122  billion  for  noth- 
ing. 

8.  This  new  spending  program  hemor- 
rhages at  the  rate  of  $20  to  $25  billion  each 
year. 

9.  The  best  of  government  eliminators- 
Ronald  Wilson  Reagan— "eliminate  the  De- 
IMutment  of  Education  and  the  Department 
of  Energy"— couldn't  stop  the  hemorrhage 
by  cutting  programs. 

10.  Defense  accounts  for  26%  of  the 
budget:  entitlements  for  48%.  With  the  con- 
tracts in  the  pipeline  that  cost  more  to 
cancel  than  to  complete,  with  the  inflation- 
ary costs  of  operation  and  maintenance, 
there  will  be  no  real  cuts  in  defense  for  the 
next  few  years.  The  same  for  entitlements 
which  are  increased  by  the  Summit  Agree- 
ment $32  billion.  Interest  cost  accounts  for 
15%.  If  there  Is  no  saving  in  defense,  entitle- 
ments and  interest  costs,  the  only  chance  to 
cut  is  in  domestic  spending— 11%  of  the 
Budget.  You  can  eliminate  all  domestic 
spending  and  still  have  a  deficit.  For  those 
worried  about  making  the  government 
bigger— it  already  is  bigger.  We're  just  not 
paying  for  it. 

So  we  need  taxes.  That  is  where  we  are. 
There  is  no  free  lunch.  In  trying  to  get  by. 
we  are  depleting  our  trust  funds  and  putting 
America  up  for  sale  at  half-price.  The  tre- 
mendous deficits  have  caused  us  to  devalue 
our  dollar  and  every  Governor  in  the  land 
has  an  office  in  Brussels  or  Tokyo  telling 
them  to  hurry  up  and  buy  America  while 
they  can.  If  not  owned  by  foreigners,  we'll 
soon  be  controlled  by  foreign  financing.  We 
need  to  finance  our  own  debt. 

Let's  look  at  taxes.  To  begin  with,  we  need 
a  substantial  tax— more  on  the  order  of  a 
consumption  tax.  Excise  taxes,  "sin"  taxes, 
user  fees  are  fiddling  while  Rome  bums. 
Five  to  six  billion  dollars  will  not  do  the 
trick  when  the  interest  hemorrhage  Is  jump- 
ing $25  billion.  Ten  to  fifteen  cents  on  a 
gallon  of  gas  won't  do  the  trick.  Moreover, 
both  the  Senate  and  the  House  have  just  re- 
solved overwhelmingly  against  a  gasoline 
tax.  The  reform  of  income  taxes  of  1986  is 
just  being  Implemented.  Obviously.  Finance 
and  Ways  and  Means  have  no  idea  of  jim- 
mying these  figures  before  they  have  even 
taken  effect.  The  only  tax  that  other  indus- 
trialized nations  have  used  successfully  that 


we  have  avoided  is  a  consumption  tax,  the 
value-added  Ux.  We  avoided  it  for  one  main 
reason:  it  brought  far  more  revenue  than 
was  needed.  Now  the  need  is  bigger  than  the 
tax.  A  VAT  at  5%.  exempting  food,  housing 
and  health  care,  raising  $70  billion  a  year 
would  still  take  until  the  year  2023  to  elimi- 
nate the  deficit  and  the  debt.  We  need  to 
Impose  such  a  tax  and  copper  fasten  It  in  a 
trust  fund  at  the  Detartment  of  Treasury 
to  be  used  only  to  reduce  the  deficit  and  the 
debt— not  to  be  used  for  any  other  purposes. 
I'm  not  a  tax  expert;  I  am  prepared  to 
answer  the  questions  as  to  the  VAT  mecha- 
nism, inflationary  impact  If  any,  the  regres- 
sive nature  and  the  like  but  we  have  better 
witnesses.  I  have  attached  a  description  of 
VAT.  Let  me  just  make  the  political  case. 

As  Irving  Zuckerman  pointed  out,  in  the 
Korean  War  we  raised  taxes  and  held  Inter- 
est rates  down  rather  than  raising  interest 
and  holding  taxes  down.  With  lower  interest 
rates,  the  United  States  built  over  4.000 
plants  while  waging  war  suid  while  under 
the  highest  Inflationary  conditions.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  higher  Interest  rates 
are  virtually  taxes  paid  to  the  banks  Instead 
of  to  the  government— or  In  this  case  to 
Japan— over  $5  billion  a  month.  And  in  the 
Vietnam  War,  President  Lyndon  Baines 
Johnson  paid  for  his  guns  and  butter  In 
1968  with  a  10%  surtax,  delivering  a  budget 
In  surplus  to  Richard  Nixon. 

I  testified  before  you  on  the  value-added 
tax  two  years  ago.  We  receive  8  votes  out  of 
the  necessary  12  before  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee at  that  time- bipartisan  support.  VAT  Is 
an  Idea  whose  time  has  come.  We  should 
have  done  this  rather  than  Reaganomics  8 
years  ago.  Today,  the  need  is  overwhelming. 
Today,  we  have  fiscal  anarchy.  We  face  the 
S&L  problem— put  It  off-budget— say  It 
doesn't  exist.  Our  House  colleagues  have 
Just  called  the  CBO  to  have  the  Drexel- 
Bumham  $600  million  fine  Included  as  an 
offset  to  the  G-R-H  requirements  of  the 
urgent  Supplemental  bill.  We  refuse  to  face 
reality.  We  have  stopped  competing.  We 
continue  to  tell  each  other  that  we  are  fat, 
rich  and  happy  and  that  there  is  no  need 
for  government.  We  have  started  down  the 
road  that  England  traveled  at  the  end  of 
World  War  11.  When  the  British  withdrew 
from  the  colonies,  they  told  her,  "Don't 
worry— Instead  of  a  nation  of  brawn,  you 
will  be  a  nation  of  brains.  Instead  of  produc- 
ing products,  you  will  provide  services.  In- 
stead of  creating  wealth,  you  will  handle  It 
and  become  a  financial  center. "  And  Eng- 
land has  gone  to  hell  in  an  economic  hand- 
basket. 

It  was  David  Ricardo  who  told  the  eco- 
nomic world  200  years  ago  that  each  nation 
should  produce  according  to  its  comparative 
advantage.  When  the  British  suggested  this 
to  our  forefathers,  Alexander  Hamilton 
wrote  his  famous  booklet,  "Report  on  Man- 
ufactures." He  told  the  British  to  bug  off. 
"We  win  not  remain  your  colony,"  said 
Hamilton.  And  the  first  bill  to  pass  our  na- 
tion's Congress  on  July  4,  1789  was  a  tariff 
bill  of  50%  on  60  articles,  beginning  with 
steel.  We  used  our  government  to  produce 
this  economic  industrial  giant  United  States 
of  America.  And  now  the  Japanese,  emulat- 
ing us,  have  used  their  government  to  devel- 
op the  state-of-the-art  model  of  protection- 
ist production  and  trade.  The  comparative 
advantage  in  today's  trade  war  is  govern- 
ment. Now.  that  war  started  200  years  sigo, 
is  about  won  by  the  Japanese.  Today,  they 
are  richer  than  you  and  me.  Our  per  capita 
GNP  income  is  $19,758  (U.S.  Department  of 
Labor):  Japan's  Is  $23,356  (Government  of 


Japan).  So  I  appear  not  to  bash  the  Japa- 
nese—you can't  fuss  with  success— but  to 
bash  you  and  me.  We  live  in  a  dangerous 
paradox.  Overdeveloped  Japan  is  taking  the 
underdeveloped  United  SUtes  to  the  clean- 
ers. Yes,  we  have  the  Donald  Trumps  and 
Eisners  of  Disney  making  $40  million  a  year. 
But  we  have  our  citizenry  sleeping  on  the 
grates  outside  the  Justice  Department. 
Some  justice!  We  have  children  brought 
Into  this  world  with  undeveloped  minds— 
minds  that  will  never  develop  due  to  a  lack 
of  protein.  We  have  "cities  on  a  hill"  ramp- 
ant with  crime  and  drugs.  While  our  bridges 
and  Infrastructure  collapse,  we  are  building 
water  lines,  sewer  lines  and  libraries  in 
Europe.  You  and  I  are  the  largest  employer 
in  Western  Europe.  But  In  this  country, 
there  Is  no  money  for  the  envirormient,  no 
money  for  health  care— 37%  of  the  popula- 
tion is  without— no  money  for  teachers.  Fat, 
rich  and  happy?  No,  we  are  hungry  and  un- 
happy. And  before  we  can  get  happy,  before 
we  can  provide  for  our  needs,  we  have  got  to 
take  our  medicine.  We  have  got  to  excise 
this  cancer  of  Interest  cost  and  this  can  only 
be  done  with  the  trust  fund  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury  that  Is  truly  a  trust 
fund— never  to  be  used  as  an  offset  for  any 
other  than  the  deficit  and  the  debt. 

Finally,  let  me  emphasize  one  point— all 
taxes  are  regressive.  But  if  used  to  protect, 
if  used  to  develop,  if  used  to  open  doors, 
then  you  have  reached  the  fundamental  of 
democratic  government.  I  heard  the  econo- 
mists 40  years  ago  tell  me  that  a  sales  tax 
was  regressive.  At  the  time.  South  Carolina 
was  the  poorest  of  the  poor.  And  we  had  the 
greatest  need.  We  had  the  greatest  Illiter- 
acy. We  had  the  greatest  population  to  be 
educated.  We  were  told  the  poor  couldn't 
afford  to  be  taxed.  We  enacted  a  sales  tax 
and  allocated  It  to  education.  We  developed 
a  public  school  system  and  technical  train- 
ing to  provide  skills  and  today  we  have  a 
veritable  Fortune  500  group  of  Industries 
and  opportunity  In  South  Carolina.  Regres- 
sive? It's  the  most  progressive  thing  I  have 
ever  done  in  politics. 

VAT  DESCRIPTION 

A  value  added  tax  is  a  broad  based  con- 
sumption tax  that  Is  Imposed  at  each  stage 
of  production  of  goods  or  delivery  of  serv- 
ices. I  have  proposed  a  "destination-based, 
invoice-method"  VAT  of  5  percent,  which 
exempts  food,  housing  and  medical  care.  It 
is  "destination-based"  because  the  tax  is 
paid  In  the  country  where  the  goods  or  serv- 
ices are  consumed.  This  means  goods  con- 
sumed in  the  U.S.  are  taxed  here.  Those 
consumed  in  other  countries  are  not  taxed 
here. 

The  "invoice-credit  method"  refers  to  the 
method  of  calculation  of  the  VAT.  The  in- 
voice method  imposes  a  VAT  at  each  stage 
of  production  and  the  tax  is  listed  on  the  in- 
voice. As  a  taxpayer,  I  have  two  entries  on 
my  ledger:  one  for  VAT  paid  on  purchases, 
and  one  for  VAT  received  on  sales.  I  receive 
credit  for  tax  paid  on  purchases  and  use  it 
to  offset  tax  due  on  sales.  The  invoice  acts 
as  a  paper  trail  for  the  IRS.  This  is  repeated 
at  each  stage  of  production  up  to  the  point 
of  retail  sale. 

Obviously.  I  view  the  VAT  as  the  cleanest, 
most  efficient  method  of  raising  sufficient 
revenue  to  eliminate  the  deficit  and  debt.  It 
is  a  common-sense  tax  that  offers  a  number 
of  collateral  benefits.  Under  the  invoice 
method,  the  VAT  tax  is  substantially  self 
enforcing.  For  instance,  if  I  purchase  a 
product  from  you,  I  pay  for  your  value 
added  tax  In  my  purchase  price.  In  order  to 
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receive  credit  for  the  payment  of  that  tax.  I 
must  show,  by  invoice,  offsetting  sales  in- 
cluding payment  to  me.  My  net  VAT  liabil- 
ity is  determined  by  subtracting  the  tax 
paid  on  purchases  from  the  tax  received  on 
sales.  So,  in  order  to  cheat  the  government, 
you  have  to  cheat  your  customers  or  your 
suppliers,  and  most  businessmen  are  very 
good  at  not  getting  cheated. 

Also,  because  it  is  destination  based,  the 
VAT  carries  with  it  very  important  trade 
benefits.  A  VAT  is  a  "border  neutral"  tax. 
which  means  that  when  a  good  passes  out  of 
the  country  in  which  it  is  produced,  the 
VAT  is  rebated  to  the  seller.  In  addition, 
when  the  same  product  is  imported  into  the 
country  where  it  is  to  be  consumed,  that  im- 
porting country's  VAT  is  added  to  the  prod- 
uct. So,  a  country  without  a  VAT,  lilie  the 
U.S..  is  getting  the  worst  of  both  worlds:  for- 
eign goods  au-e  cheaper  here  because  the 
VAT  is  deleted,  and  U.S.  produced  export 
items  are  more  expensive  because  a  VAT 
levy  is  included  in  the  sale  price  by  the  im- 
porting country.  Lester  Thurow,  Dean  of 
the  Sloan  Business  School  at  MIT,  has  said, 
with  good  reason,  that  "The  rules  of  inter- 
national trade  are  structured  to  make  you 
stupid  if  you  don't  have  a  value  added  tax." 

A  VAT  is  also  a  consumption  tax.  and  as 
such,  has  the  effect  of  discouraging  con- 
sumer binges  and  hence  encouraging  sav- 
ings. The  retired  Senate  sage  Barry  Gold- 
water  has  said,  "If  you  want  to  discourage 
something,  tax  it.  If  you  want  to  encourage 
it,  subsidize  it."  Yet,  in  this  country,  we  per- 
versely tax  savings  and  subsidize  borrowing 
and  spending.  A  VAT  would  reverse  this. 

The  three  most  common  criticisms  of  a 
VAT  are  that  it  is  Inflationary,  that  it  is  a 
money  machine  for  expanding  by  govern- 
ment, and  that  it  is  regressive.  The  first  crit- 
icism, that  It  is  inflationary,  is  overblown, 
and  the  other  two  I  have  addressed  in  my 
bill.  Experience  shows  that  while  modest  in- 
flation can  be  attributed  to  a  VAT,  it  is  a 
one-time  increase  which  does  not  feed  the 
tax-price-wage  spiral  that  most  people  fear. 
In  addition,  deficit  reduction  made  possible 
by  a  VAT.  and  the  corresponding  lower  in- 
terest rates  would  largely  offset  any  infla- 
tionary pressure.  In  fact,  it  will  unburden 
taxpayers  from  the  crudest  tax  of  all,  the 
$174  billion  In  annual  Interest  costs  on  the 
rising  national  debt. 

As  for  the  regressive  nature  of  a  VAT,  my 
version  will  exempt  food,  housing  and  medi- 
cal care.  Since  the  poorest  Americans  spend 
the  bulk  of  their  Income  on  these  necessi- 
ties, these  exemptions  substantially  elimi- 
nate regressivity. 

Finally,  the  "money  machine"  argument 
is  moot  under  S.  442.  All  of  the  revenue 
from  the  VAT  would  go  into  a  sarosanct 
dedicated  Deficit  and  Debt  Reduction  Trust 
Fund.  VAT  revenues  must  not  and  will  not 
go  toward  starting  up  the  federal  gravy 
train  again. 


RURAL  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Madam  President,  first 
I  would  like  especially  to  thank  the 
Senator  for  his  excellent  efforts  on 
behalf  of  rural  development  in  the 
budget  conference.  He  successfully 
persuaded  the  House  to  recede  to  the 
Senate  resolution  numbers.  I  and  my 
colleagues  are  grateful  for  his  help.  I 
would  also  like  to  clarify  the  amount 
of  funding  available  for  rural  develop- 
ment in  the  final  resolution.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  the  resolution  in- 


cludes $300  million  in  budget  author- 
ity and  over  $100  million  in  outlays  for 
fiscal  year  1990.  This  level  assumes 
that  all  other  discretionary  programs 
within  the  agriculture  function  are 
held  to  a  1989  "hard  freeze"  level. 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  appreciate  your  kind 
remarks  and  would  also  like  to  note 
that  Senators  Exon,  Sanford,  Conrad, 
and  Fowler  have  played  an  instru- 
mental role  in  the  Budget  Committee 
to  secure  additional  funding  for  rural 
development.  While,  the  1990  budget 
resolution  contains  no  specific  assump- 
tions concerning  the  allocation  of  dis- 
cretionary spending  increases,  you  are 
correct  that  $300  million  in  budget  au- 
thority and  over  $100  million  in  out- 
lays would  be  available  for  rural  devel- 
opment if  all  other  programs  within 
function  350  are  held  to  1989  levels.  I 
am  pleased  that  the  House  agreed  to 
adopt  the  Senate  resolution  levels  for 
rural  development  funding. 

NRG  PEE 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Madam  President, 
I  wonder  if  I  could  engage  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee in  a  discussion  of  the  assump- 
tions underlying  the  reconciliation  in- 
structions in  the  conference  report  on 
the  budget  resolution.  There  are  some 
significant  differences  between  the 
House  and  the  Senate  reconciliation 
instructions  which  may  cause  our  com- 
mittees some  confusion. 

The  crux  of  the  difference  is  this: 
While  the  assumptions  underlying  rec- 
onciliation, instructions  to  Senate 
committees  are  generally  unspecified, 
the  assumptions,  underlying  reconcili- 
ation for  House  committees  are  quite 
specific.  For  example,  the  $450  million 
reconciliation  instruction  to  the 
Senate  Environment  and  Public  Works 
Committee  is  denoted  as  "unspeci- 
fied." By  contrast,  the  House  Energy 
and  Commerce  and  Interior  Commit- 
tees are  reconciled  with  a  $299  million 
saving  instruction  which  is  denoted  as 
"Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 
[NRC]  User  Fees." 

Because  NRC  fees  are  within  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Environment  and 
Public  Works  Committee  on  the 
Senate  side,  the  question  arises  as  to 
whether  the  conferees  adopted  the 
House  NRC  fee  assumption  of  100  per- 
cent cost  recovery.  Do  the  conference 
report  reconciliation  instructions  for 
the  Senate  make  this  assumption?  In 
more  general  terms,  are  the  confer- 
ence report  assumptions  for  reconcil- 
ing House  committees  applicable  to 
the  reconciliation  instructions  for  the 
Senate? 

Mr.  SASSER.  Madam  President,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  raises  a 
most  important  point.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  the  assumptions  that  underlie 
reconciliation  instructions  are  not 
binding  on  committees.  The  commit- 
tee's responsibility  is  to  produce  legis- 
lation within  its  jursdiction  which  pro- 
duces savings  necessary  to  meet  the  in- 


struction. There  is  no  requirement 
that  this  legislation  be  based  on  the 
assumptions  used  in  developing  the 
budget  resolution.  Committees  have 
the  ultimate  responsibility  for  deter- 
mining the  method  chosen  to  meet 
their  instructions. 

With  regard  to  the  difference  be- 
tween reconciliation  instructions  be- 
tween House  and  Senate  committees, 
the  answer  to  your  question  is  no. 
Unless  noted  otherwise,  the  confer- 
ence report  assumptions  for  reconcil- 
ing House  committees  do  not  apply  to 
the  Senate  reconciliation  instructions. 

In  the  case  of  the  Enviroiunent  and 
Public  Works  Committee,  the  $450 
million  reconciliation  instruction  could 
be  accommodated  through  any 
number  of  actions  which  do  not  in- 
clude an  increase  in  NRC  fees  to  100 
percent.  For  example,  an  increase  in 
NRC  fees  to  45  percent  combined  with 
the  imjjosition  of  a  chlorofluorocarbon 
[CFCl  production  proposal  could  most 
easily  achieve  the  reconciliation  in- 
struction. 

Madam  President,  I've  already 
stated  that  there  are  very  few  speci- 
fied assumptions  underlying  the  rec- 
onciliation instructions  to  Senate  com- 
mittees. NRC  fees  are  a  case  in  point. 
While  the  House  has  identified  its 
NRC  fee  assumption  the  Senate  has 
not  discussed  its  position  on  these 
fees.  Because  of  the  controversy  over 
these  particular  fees,  I  feel  compelled 
to  outline  the  Senate's  assumptions. 

The  Senate  budget  resolution  and 
the  reconciliation  instruction  for  the 
Environment  and  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee in  the  conference  report  as- 
sumed a  cost  recovery  level  of  45  per- 
cent for  the  NRC. 

This  level  is  consistent  with  the  cur- 
rent fee  structure  and  addresses  con- 
cerns raised  by  the  Senate  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  Committee, 
which  has  repeatedly  stated  that  a  45- 
percent  cost  represents  a  ceiling. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor for  this  clarification. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  two  letters  from  the 
Senate  Environment  and  Public  Works 
Committee  regarding  NRC  fees  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Committee  on  Environment 

AND  PuBUc  Works. 
Washington.  DC,  May  8,  1989. 
Hon.  James  R.  Sasser. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  the  Budget,   U.S. 
Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  House  passed 
budget  resolution  for  FY90  (H.  Con.  Res. 
106)  Includes  a  reconciliation  instruction  to 
the  Senate  Environment  and  Public  Works 
Committee  to  increase  user  fees  in  the 
amount  of  $299  million,  equal  to  100%  of 
the  budget  for  the  Nuclear  RegiUatory 
Commission.  That  requirement  parallels  the 
assumption  in  the  President's  FY90  budget. 
As  sUted  in  the  Committee's  views  and  esti- 
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mates  submitted  to  the  Budget  Committee 
in  March,  we  are  opposed  to  this  proposal. 

The  issue  of  NRC  fees  has  been  a  heavily 
debated  and  difficult  matter  for  this  Com- 
mittee. Most  recently,  we  reluctantly  agreed 
to  45%  fee  recovery  of  the  Commission's 
budget  for  FY88  and  FY89  as  part  of  the 
Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1987. 
This  was  one  of  the  roost  contentious  points 
in  the  overall  reconciliation  conference  and 
one  of  the  last  to  be  resolved  that  year.  It 
was  further  complicated  by  the  fact  that 
this  Committee  was  directed  to  increase 
NRC  fees,  yet  the  savings  were  simulta- 
neously scored  to  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee,  a  situation  we  assume  will  not 
be  repeated.  In  terms  of  policy,  the  concerns 
we  expressed  at  the  time  still  remain.  It  is 
bad  policy  as  well  as  inequitable  and  unfair 
to  the  regulated  community  to  impose  fees 
that  would  result  in  recovery  of  all  or  most 
of  the  Conunission's  annual  budget. 

The  implicit  assumption  in  the  Senate 
budget  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  30)  reconcili- 
ation instruction  to  this  Conunittee  is  that 
the  45%  level  will  be  continued  in  FY90.  It 
is  too  early  to  predict  whether  the  Commit- 
tee will  agree  to  report  corresponding  legis- 
lation, however,  we  would  view  45%  fee  re- 
covery as  a  ceiling  in  our  deliberations. 

On  behalf  of  the  Environment  and  Public 
Worlu  Committee.  I  urge  you  to  insist  upon 
the  Senate  NRC  fee  position  when  you  meet 
with  the  Hoijse  Budget  Committee  in  con- 
ference on  the  FY90  resolution.  We  would 
be  vigorously  opposed  to  any  directions  to 
this  Committee  to  elevate  NRC  fees  in  the 
order  of  magnitude  proposed  by  the  House. 
Sincerely. 

QUENTIN  N.  BURDICK. 

Chairman. 

Committee  on  Environment 

AND  Public  Works, 
Washington,  DC.  May  9.  1989. 
Hon.  James  R.  Sasser. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  the  Budget,  U.S. 
Senate,  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Jim:  We  understand  that  you  are 
meeting  in  conference  tomorrow  to  discuss 
the  House  and  Senate  budget  resolutions. 
One  major  issue  in  those  discussions  will  be 
the  extent  to  which  user  fees  should  be  im- 
posed by  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion. 

Current  law  permits  the  NRC  to  impose 
user  fees  equal  to  45%  of  its  budget,  and  the 
Senate  budget  resolution  assumed  that  the 
45%  level  would  be  continued  in  fiscal  year 
1990.  The  House  budget  resolution,  howev- 
er, calls  for  an  increase  in  user  fees  to  a 
wholly  unrealistic  amount  equal  to  100%  of 
the  NRC  budget. 

We  strongly  oppose  the  imposition  of  user 
fees  above  a  45%  level.  Therefore,  we  seelc 
your  assistance  in  firmly  resisting  all  efforts 
to  attempt  to  increase  the  present  level  of 
NRC  user  fees.  Thank  you  in  advance  for 
your  cooperation. 
Sincerely, 

Alan  K.  Simpson. 
Ranking       Minority 
Member, 
Subcommittee  on  Nuclear  Regulation. 
John  Breaux, 
Chairman, 
SulKommittee  on  Nuclear  Regulation. 

THE  BUDGET 

Mr.  COATS.  Madam  President,  my 
first  responsibility  to  the  people  of  In- 
diana is  to  set  priorities— priorities 
that  will  determine  how  the  Federal 
Government    can    best    serve    their 


needs.  And  among  the  most  important 
of  those  priorities  is  the  need  for  re- 
sponsible management  of  the  Govern- 
ment's finances. 

The  past  two  decades  have  seen  a 
faster  growth  rate  for  the  Federal 
Government  than  in  any  other  period 
in  the  Nation's  history.  And  during 
that  period  the  Federal  Government 
has  nm  a  budget  deficit  each  and 
every  year.  But  the  reason  we  have 
been  operating  in  the  red  for  so  long  is 
not  because  we  lack  revenue.  On  the 
contrary,  during  the  past  8  years  alone 
tax  revenues  have  increased  by  more 
than  $400  billion.  The  Federal  tax 
burden  has  reached  a  near  historic 
high  of  over  19  percent  of  GNP.  When 
State  and  local  taxes  are  included, 
Americans  are  giving  up  a  bigger  share 
of  their  paychecks  to  taxes  than  they 
ever  have  in  our  Nation's  history. 

No,  we  do  not  need  more  taxes.  But 
we  desperately  need  some  fiscal  re- 
straint and  prudent  management.  The 
problem  of  budget  deficits  is  a  prob- 
lem of  unchecked  growth  in  spending. 
And  the  only  real  solution  will  be  a 
substantial  reduction  in  the  growth  of 
that  spending.  The  budget  we  have 
outlined  for  fiscal  year  1990  is  a  step 
in  the  right  direction.  It  represents  a 
modest  triumph  in  our  attempt  to  re- 
strain spending  increases— resulting  in 
a  reduction  of  the  Federal  budget  defi- 
cit by  $63.2  billion,  almost  a  39-percent 
decrease  from  the  1989  level.  And  with 
this  reduction,  the  deficit  for  fiscal 
year  1990  will  be  under  the  $100  bil- 
lion level  required  by  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings. 

Yet,  while  progress  has  been  made 
in  reducing  spending,  it  is  not  nearly 
enough. 

Part  of  the  problem  of  restoring 
fiscal  balance  has  been  institutional. 
The  budget  process  itself  is  badly  in 
need  of  reform.  And  I  am  convinced 
that  any  successful  attempt  to  control 
excessive  spending  might  include  two 
elements:  (a)  enhanced  rescission  or  a 
line  item  veto,  and  (b)  biennial  budget- 
ing. 

Currently  43  Governors  and  all  the 
CEO's  of  America's  largest  corpora- 
tions have  the  ability  to  strike  out 
budget  items  that  they  deem  unneces- 
sary or  wasteful:  but  not  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  Current  law  does 
allow  the  President  to  cancel  an  ap- 
propriation or  part  of  an  appropria- 
tion through  rescission.  But  Congress 
can  reject  a  Presidential  rescission 
proposal  simply  by  refusing  to  act  on 
it.  And  that  is  precisely  what  has  hap- 
pened to  the  great  majority  of  Presi- 
dential rescission  proposals  since  the 
law  was  enacted  in  1974.  By  giving  the 
President  an  enhanced  rescission 
power— a  proposal  that  would  require 
the  Congress  to  vote  up  or  down  on 
the  President's  rescission  proposals- 
Congress  would  be  made  more  ac- 
countable by  facing  that  recorded 
vote.  And  this  greater  accountability,  I 


believe,  would  lead  to  less  pork-barrel 
legislation  and  a  leaner  budget. 

Biennial  budgeting  is  another  vital 
tool  of  fiscal  restraint.  The  entire 
budget  process  would  be  much  less 
time  consuming  if  it  covered  2  years 
rather  than  1.  And  biennial  budgeting 
would  also  make  for  more  efficient 
program  management  since  funding 
would  be  assured  for  a  reasonable 
amount  of  time  into  the  future.  Such 
increases  in  management  efficiency  in- 
variably result  in  lower  costs. 

But  in  addition  to  reforms  within 
the  budget  process  itself,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  we  need  a  decisive  external 
brake  on  runaway  spending  which  can 
only  be  provided  by  a  balanced  budget 
amendment  to  the  Constitution.  More 
than  30  States  have  already  enacted 
legislation  calling  for  a  constitutional 
convention  to  adopt  a  balanced  budget 
amendment.  And  no  wonder,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  been  in  the  red 
for  35  of  the  last  40  years.  With  such  a 
track  record  it  is  clear  that,  in  the  long 
run,  only  a  constitutionally  mandated 
restriction  will  allow  us  to  avoid  habit- 
ual budget  deficits. 

Fiscal  responsibility  is  a  high  priori- 
ty. But  this  budget  recognizes  that  we 
have  other  important  priorities  as 
well.  In  particular,  it  embodies  our 
commitment  to  give  more  attention 
both  to  the  fight  against  drugs  and  ef- 
forts to  strengthen  America's  families. 
In  fact,  the  funds  authorized  for  these 
functions  have  been  increased  by  over 
$2  billion  over  the  lEist  budget. 

In  a  time  of  tight  budgets  it  is  essen- 
tial that  we  spend  funds  wisely.  There 
is  no  room  for  waste.  So  when  we  in- 
crease funds  for  human  services— espe- 
cially those  designed  as  investments  in 
our  children's  future— we  must  seek 
out  those  programs  that  really  work. 

For  several  years  I  have  been  em- 
phasizing this  important  search.  When 
I  was  the  Republican  leader  of  the 
House  Select  Committee  on  Children, 
Youth,  and  Families,  its  chairman  and 
I  issued  a  widely  distributed  report 
titled  "Cost  Effective  Programs  for 
Children."  That  report  highlighted  an 
extraordinary  fact.  Certain  Govern- 
ment programs— like  Women's  Infant 
Care  [WICl,  Head  Start,  Job  Training, 
and  Prenatal  Care— actually  save 
money  when  managed  well. 

I  have  also  proposed  that  the  Gener- 
al Accounting  Office  [GAO]  develop  a 
framework  which  would  allow  us  to 
evaluate  which  social  programs  work, 
which  do  not,  and  why.  GAO  will  soon 
be  releasing  to  me  a  comprehensive 
foUowup  study  of  the  foster  care 
system  that  was  done  to  test  the 
framework. 

If  our  resources  are  going  to  be  lim- 
ited, we  must  use  them  as  wisely  as 
possible.  The  American  Family  Act, 
which  I  am  introducing  today,  is  a 
package  of  26  bills  that  tries  to  maxi- 
mize   the    utilization    of    limited    re- 
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sources.  For  less  than  the  cost  of  the 
Child  Care  Program  allowed  for  in 
this  budget,  we  cannot  only  provide 
low-income  families  with  more  child 
care  dollars  and  more  choice  of  who 
they  want  to  care  for  their  children, 
but  we  also  fund  innovative  proposals 
to  help  children  caught  in  foster  care, 
to  help  fight  gangs,  and  to  provide 
more  funds  for  parental  choice  in  edu- 
cation. 

If  we  act  responsibly  within  these 
budget  guidelines,  we  can  do  more  to 
fight  infant  mortality,  drug  abuse,  and 
the  problems  of  the  homeless.  But  we 
must  do  so  intelligently.  We  have  an 
obligation  to  keep  our  Nation  strong— 
militarily,  socially,  and  economically. 
And  I  believe  that  we  can.  But  we 
must  look  for  innovative,  creative  ways 
to  meet  needs  while  living  within  our 
means.  We  must  address  core  prob- 
lems and  not  simply  throw  money  at 
symptoms.  And  if  we  do  these  things, 
we  can  progress  beyond  this  first  step 
in  deficit  reduction,  while  we  continue 
to  expand  opportunities  to  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Madam  I»resident,  as  a 
supporter  of  this  budget  resolution,  I 
would  like  to  take  a  few  moments  to 
comment  on  its  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses. 

On  the  one  hand,  I  am  encouraged 
that  President  Bush  has  acknowledged 
the  need  for  Congress  and  the  admin- 
istration work  together  to  solve  our 
budget  deficit  problems.  This  is  essen- 
tial if  we  are  to  make  the  difficult  de- 
cisions necessary  to  bring  about  real 
deficit  reduction. 

I  am  disappointed,  however,  that  we 
were  not  able  to  take  greater  advan- 
tage of  this  cooperation  to  put  the  def- 
icit on  a  downward  course. 

There  are  other  positive  aspects  of 
this  budget.  Funding  increases  for  key 
programs  like  education,  research,  and 
health  programs  for  low-income 
women  and  children  are  long  overdue. 

The  deficit  continues  to  be  a  very 
real  and  serious  problem.  While  it  ap- 
pears that  the  deficit  is  declining  both 
in  real  terms  and  as  a  percent  of  GNP, 
we  should  not  let  ourselves  be  lulled 
into  a  false  sense  of  security.  The 
truth  is  that  the  operating  budget  of 
the  Federal  Government  is  grossly  out 
of  balance. 

The  true  size  of  the  deficit  is  masked 
by  the  Federal  trust  funds,  and  in  par- 
ticular the  Social  Security  trust  fund. 
The  Social  Security  trust  fund  re- 
serves reduce  the  apparent  size  of  the 
deficit  by  $68  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1990.  If  all  of  the  other  Federal  trust 
funds  are  excluded  from  the  calcula- 
tions, the  deficit  is  actually  $136  bil- 
lion larger  than  is  currently  acknowl- 
edged. These  funds  are  dedicated  for  a 
specific  purposes.  In  the  case  of  Social 
Security,  Congress  intentionally  en- 
acted legislation  to  build  up  the  re- 
serves to  pay  for  future  benefits.  This 


funding  should  not  be  used  to  offset 
current  consumption. 

We  could  debate  endlessly  on  the 
causes  of  the  budget  deficit.  I  would 
point  out  to  my  colleagues,  however, 
that  domestic  programs  have  borne 
more  than  their  share  of  reducing 
Federal  spending.  Since  1981,  domestic 
discretionary  programs  have  been  cut 
nearly  20  percent  in  real  terms.  At  the 
same  time,  defense  spending  has 
grown  nearly  40  percent  in  real  terms. 
Medicare,  where  much  of  the  growth 
has  occurred,  has  also  been  cut  more 
than  any  other  Federal  program. 
Many  people  say  we  should  cut  Social 
Security  to  balance  the  budget.  I 
would  point  out  to  these  people  that 
growth  in  Social  Security  has  been 
more  than  offset  by  increases  in  reve- 
nues for  the  program. 

So,  Madam  President,  I  would  like  to 
make  it  clear  that  while  I  support  this 
resolution,  I  think  this  is  only  a  first 
step  and  now  is  the  time  to  develop  a 
comprehensive  solution  to  reduce  the 
deficit.  I  think  this  budget  is  the  best 
possible  outcome  for  this  year,  but  I 
also  hope  that  the  chairman,  and  the 
ranking  member  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee will  do  their  best  to  hold  the 
President  to  his  promise  to  return  to 
the  negotiating  table  at  the  earliest 
possible  date  to  find  a  real  solution  to 
our  budget  problems.  In  doing  so,  I 
hope  that  they  will  reevaluate  our  na- 
tional priorities  and  focus  their  atten- 
tion on  making  investments  in  our 
future. 

HOUSING  FUNDING 

Mr.  SANFORD.  Madam  President,  I 
want  to  commend  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Tennessee, 
for  his  strong  leadership  and  support 
in  assuring  that  housing,  especially 
rural  housing,  is  treated  as  a  priority 
in  the  fiscal  year  1990  budget  now 
before  us. 

Budgets  for  the  past  8  years  have  ne- 
glected this  basic  need,  and  far  too 
many  rural  families  now  find  that 
housing  is  no  longer  affordable,  either 
for  rent  or  to  own.  I  seek  recognition 
to  clarify  an  important  point  that  I  be- 
lieve is  assumed  in  this  conference 
report. 

I  ask  the  chairman  if  I  am  correct 
that  the  Senate-passed  budget  resolu- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1990  included  an 
additional  $100  million  above  baseline 
for  rural  housing? 

Mr.  SASSER.  The  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  is  correct. 

Mr.  SANFORD.  Am  I  also  correct 
that  this  additional  funding  for  rural 
housing  is  assumed  in  this  conference 
report  on  the  fiscal  1990  budget  now 
being  considered? 

Mr.  SASSER.  The  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  is  correct  that  the  ad- 
ditional funding  for  rural  housing  in- 
cluded in  the  Senate-passed  budget 
resolution  is  also  assumed  in  this  con- 
ference report. 


Mr.  SANFORD.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  for  making  this  clear, 
because  the  rural  housing  crisis  is  no 
less  severe  than  the  housing  problems 
facing  our  Nation's  inner  cities.  The 
downturn  of  the  natural  resource  and 
agricultural  economies  has  contribut- 
ed to  serious  housing  affordability 
problems  in  our  Nation's  rural  areas, 
and  I  am  pleased  that  the  conferees 
agreed  to  this  important  increase  in 
funding  for  the  rural  housing  pro- 
grams administered  by  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration. 

The  National  Housing  Task  Force 
found  that,  nonmetropolitan  areas 
now  have  a  higher  rate  of  poverty  and 
unemployment  than  metropolitan 
areas— and  the  incidence  of  inadequate 
housing  is  higher.  The  task  force  con- 
cluded that  some  4.3  million  low- 
income  households,  living  in  small 
towns  and  rural  areas,  have  a  serious 
housing  problem.  Approximately  2 
million  households  live  in  substandard 
dwellings,  usually  with  inadequate 
plumbing,  while  1.4  million  house- 
holds are  burdened  with  excessive 
housing  costs.  In  addition,  more  than 
200  nonmetropolitan  counties  in  this 
country  have  poverty  rates  above  20 
percent  and  substandard  housing  rates 
above  10  percent. 

In  past  years,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment responded  to  this  crisis  by  reduc- 
ing Federal  rural  housing  assistance 
by  almost  50  percent.  Rural  housing 
programs  have  been  slashed  back,  re- 
ducing unit  production  from  about 
100,000  to  55,000  units  per  year. 

The  absence  of  sufficient  funding 
for  these  cost-effective  programs  has 
created  a  tremendous  backlog  of 
demand.  In  fiscal  year  1988,  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  deemed 
100,000  single  family  loan  applications 
eligible  for  assistance,  yet  only  35,000 
applications  received  loans  because  of 
low-funding  levels.  Demand  for  rural 
rental  housing  is  equally  great.  FmHA 
has  on  hand  close  to  $1.5  billion  in  sec- 
tion 515  loan  applications  which  would 
be  approved  if  funding  was  available. 

The  additional  funding  provided  in 
the  conference  report  would  provide 
desperately  needed  assistance  to  my 
home  State  of  North  Carolina.  Twelve 
rural  counties  in  North  Carolina  have 
poverty  rates  greater  than  20  percent 
and  substandard  housing  rates  greater 
than  10  percent.  In  addition.  North 
Carolina  has  an  application  backlog 
for  section  515  rural  rental  housing  of 
$159.2  million.  The  502  program  is  also 
restrained  by  an  absence  of  Federal  as- 
sistance. 

This  conference  report  takes  an  im- 
portant step  foward  for  rural  housing. 
I  applaud  my  colleagues  for  support- 
ing this  $100  million  increase  over  the 
baseline,  or  nearly  $200  million  over 
the  1989  levels.  I  will  continue  to  fight 
for  rural  housing  assistance  through- 
out the  appropriations  process. 
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Mr.  SASSER.  Madam  President.  I 
want  to  congratulate  my  colleague. 
Senator  Santoro.  for  his  efforts 
toward  making  the  Congress  aware  of 
the  critical  rural  housing  problem  and 
I  commend  him  for  the  conviction 
with  which  he  has  pursued  the  in- 
creased assistance  included  in  the 
budget  resolution. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  North  Caro- 
lina and  Tennessee  share  not  only  a 
common  border,  but  common  needs 
and  problems.  Our  two  States  are 
among  the  four  most  rural  States  in 
the  country.  Forty-five  percent  of 
North  Carolina's  population  lives  in 
rural  areas;  Tennessee's  population  is 
33  percent  rural. 

Madam  President,  the  housing  prob- 
lems of  the  rural  poor  are  as  real  and 
tragic  as  the  problems  facing  the 
urban  poor,  but  perhaps  a  little  less 
visible.  America  has  over  7  million 
nonmetropolitan  households  living  in 
housing  that  is  physically  inadequate, 
overcrowded,  or  excessively  expensive. 
Approximately  half  of  these  families 
have  very  low  incomes — or  less  than  50 
percent  of  the  area  median  income. 
The  fact  that  fully  one-fourth  of  all 
emergency  shelters  nationwide  are  oc- 
cupied by  rural  residents  points  dra- 
matically to  the  extent  of  the  housing 
crisis  facing  rural  areas. 

I  am.  therefore,  proud  to  join  my 
friend  from  North  Carolina  in  strongly 
supporting  the  $100  million  increase 
above  the  baseline  for  nutil  housing 
programs  and  again  thaiik  him  for  his 
efforts  on  behalf  of  this  initiative. 
This  increase  will  help  put  affordable 
decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  housing 
within  reach  for  thousands  of  low- 
income  families  in  niral  areas. 

FUlfDIMC  FOR  THK  SECURITIES  AND  EXCHANGE 
COMMISSION 

Mr.  SASSER.  Madam  President,  I 
wish  to  address  the  issue  of  funding 
for  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mlsssion.  The  SEC  has  been  under- 
fimded  for  a  number  of  years  relative 
to  the  importance  of  its  mission  and 
the  enormous  activity  in,  and  growing 
complexity  of.  the  Nation's  securities 
markets. 

As  a  member  of  the  Securities  Sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Banking 
Committee  I  have  been  acutely  aware 
of  this.  Therefore,  I  am  pleased  that 
this  budget  resolution  recognizes  the 
urgent  need  for  increased  SEC  fund- 
ing and  provides  an  appropriate  level. 
Indeed,  the  SEC  in  this  resolution  is 
accorded  budget  authority  of  $169  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1990.  This  is  a  18.2- 
percent  increase  over  1989,  and  a  10.5- 
percent  increase  over  a  current  serv- 
ices baseline. 

Mr.  DODD.  As  chairman  of  the  Se- 
curities Subcommittee  of  the  Banking 
Committee,  as  well  as  a  member  of  the 
Budget  Committee,  I  would  like  to 
highlight  Just  some  of  the  information 
we  gathered  in  recent  hearings  on  the 
SEC's  budget  authorization. 


Since  1980,  trading  volume  on  the 
stock  exchanges  has  grown  more  than 
300  percent,  and  the  over-the-counter 
volume  has  increased  by  465  percent. 
In  addition,  the  number  of  securities 
firms  has  increased  88  percent,  and 
the  nimiber  of  registered  representa- 
tives has  increased  145  percent.  While 
investment  companies  have  grown  by 
146  percent,  their  assets  have  in- 
creased 411  percent.  Their  assets 
under  management  have  increased  945 
percent  and  now  total  $4.4  trillion- 
greater  than  the  combined  deposits  of 
our  Nation's  banks  and  savings  and 
loans. 

During  this  same  period  in  which  we 
have  witnessed  such  tremendous 
growth  in  the  securities  industry,  the 
SEC  staff  levels  have  remained  virtu- 
ally static.  In  1980,  total  Sii^C  staff 
years  were  2041.  Today,  those  staff 
years  have  grown  to  only  2050. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  As  Chairman  of  the 
Banking  Committee,  and  as  the  previ- 
ous Chairman  of  the  Securities  Sub- 
committee who  has  looked  into  the 
funding  needs  of  the  Commission  in 
depth,  I  note  that  the  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Conmiittee  is  absolutely  cor- 
rect in  his  assessment  of  the  SEC's 
needs  and  I  appreciate  the  work  that 
he  has  done  in  this  area.  An  effective 
SEC  is  vital  to  the  capital  raising  proc- 
ess in  this  country. 

Moreover,  a  special  study  of  the  se- 
curities markets  similar  to  the  one  last 
conducted  in  1961  is  also  long  overdue. 
If  the  United  States  is  to  retain  its 
competitive  position  in  the  interna- 
tional capital  markets,  it  is  extraordi- 
narily important  that  we  put  our  best 
minds  to  work  to  prepare  for  the 
future  and  review  the  many  outstand- 
ing complex  issues  in  the  securities 
and  financial  instruments  area.  This 
requires  funding  which  should  have 
been  appropriated  some  time  ago. 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  thank  both  my  col- 
leagues for  their  insight  and  knowl- 
edge regarding  the  need  for  a  strong 
and  effective  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission.  As  the  Senate  begins 
debate  on  the  conference  report  to  the 
budget  resolution,  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  budget  has  made  ample 
room  for  this  funding  of  the  SEC  in 
fimction  370. 

Moreover,  the  SEC  is  a  money 
making  organization,  and  will  more 
than  pay  for  this  apropriation  level 
through  the  collection  of  filing  fees 
and  transaction  fees.  The  SEC 
projects  that  it  will  collect  fees  of  $263 
million  in  1990.  The  Commission  also 
has  the  authority  to  request  civil  pen- 
alties for  insider  trading  violations, 
and  legislation  has  been  proposed  to 
give  the  SEC  authority  to  request 
fines  for  other  violations.  In  1987-88, 
these  enforcement  efforts  resulted  in 
the  payment  of  nearly  $64  million  in 
civil  penalties  to  the  U.S.  Treasury. 
And  as  part  of  the  recent  Drexel  set- 
tlement, an  additional  $350  million  in 


civil  and  criminal  fines  will  be  paid  to 
the  Treasury. 

For  several  months  now,  both  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Bank- 
ing Committee  and  my  colleague  from 
Connecticut  have  spent  countless 
hours  working  to  develop  a  plan  to 
bail  out  the  savings  and  loan  industry. 
This  crisis  has  shown  us  what  can 
happen  when  the  regulator  doesn't 
keep  up  with  the  growth  of  an  indus- 
try. The  recommended  increase  in 
SEC  funding  will  alUow  the  SEC  to 
remain  a  strong  regulator  in  a  contin- 
ually growing  industry. 

I  thank  my  colleagues  for  their  work 
in  ensuring  that  the  SEC's  enforce- 
ment ability  keeps  pace  with  the 
growth  of  the  securities  industry,  and 
for  their  support  of  this  funding  level. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Madam  President.  I 
would  like  to  inquire  of  my  good 
friend  and  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee  whether  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  budget  resolu- 
tion assumes  "user  fees"  for  Federal 
secondary  mortgage  market  entities. 
The  administration  had  proposed  user 
fees  on  entities  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Senate  Banking  Committee 
such  as  the  Government  National 
Mortgage  Association,  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corporation  and 
the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Asso- 
ciation. While  neither  the  House  nor 
Senate  budget  resolution  assumed 
those  fees,  I  would  like  to  clarify  that 
the  $2.7  billion  assumed  for  user  fees 
in  the  final  conference  report  on  the 
budget  resolution  do  not  relate  to  the 
activities  of  those  entities. 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  can  assure  the  Sena- 
tor that  the  conference  report  on  the 
fiscal  year  1990  budget  resolution 
before  the  Senate  does  not  assume  im- 
position of  user  fees  on  secondary 
mortgage  market  entities.  To  the  con- 
trary, the  report  accompanying  the 
Senate-reported  budget  resolution  in- 
cluded language  rejecting  those  fees. 
It  stated,  "The  funding  levels  specifi- 
cally do  not  assume  the  imposition  of 
user  fees  on  Federal  secondary  market 
entities."  I  would  add  that  the  House 
Budget  Committee  Report  contained 
similar  language  as  well.  This  position 
was  maintained  in  both  the  Senate- 
passed  resolution  and  the  House- 
passed  resolution.  There  was  no 
change  in  the  conference,  and  the  con- 
ference report  does  not  include  those 
fees. 

GNMA,  FHMA.  and  FHLMC  serve  a 
vital  role  in  making  affordable  mort- 
gage financing  available  to  homebuy- 
ers.  These  entities  purchase  mortgages 
for  investment  or  for  securitization, 
thereby  replenishing  lenders'  capital 
to  originate  mortgages. 

The  imposition  of  so-called  housing 
user  fees  would  amount  to  a  tax  on 
homeownership.  It  would  impair  the 
ability  of  the  entities  to  carry  their 
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mission.  Such  user  fees  clearly  are  not 
included  in  the  budget  resolution. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  assurance. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  today  we 
have  before  us  the  House  and  Senate 
conference  report  on  the  1990  budget. 
The  budget  reductions  provided  in  this 
plan  are  very  modest,  but  they  do 
meet  the  Gramm-Rudman-HoUings 
targets  for  fiscal  year  1990  and  keep  us 
on  the  road  to  completely  eliminating 
the  deficit  by  1993.  Now  comes  the 
hard  part— sticking  with  the  agree- 
ment and  resisting  temptations  to 
expand  spending  or  raise  taxes. 
Throughout  this  year  we  must  keep  in 
mind  the  Granmi-Rudman  targets:  100 
in  1990,  64  in  1991,  28  in  1992,  and  0  in 
1993. 

Next  year  we  will  have  to  find  a  min- 
imum of  $36  billion  to  meet  the  1991 
Gramm-Rudman-HoUings  target,  and 
that's  going  to  require  some  tough 
choices.  Some  programs  are  going  to 
have  to  be  cut  back,  others  completely 
eliminated,  and  in  an  election  year 
that's  going  to  be  very  difficult.  Maybe 
we  can  make  our  job  a  little  easier  by 
starting  negotiations  on  the  fiscal  year 
1991  budget  right  now,  as  called  for  by 
the  bipartisan  summit  agreement  and 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 
Cutting  the  budget  is  always  hard,  but 
under  the  spotlight  of  a  campaign  the 
temptation  to  postpone  tough  choices 
becomes  almost  too  great. 

Unfortunately,  a  lot  of  cynics  in  this 
town  are  skeptical  about  the  chances 
for  early  negotiations  on  the  1991 
budget.  They  say  that  Congress  only 
makes  real  progress  on  issues  under 
the  immediate  threat  of  a  crisis.  Well, 
I  think  this  year  the  budget  negotia- 
tors have  proven  the  cynics  wrong.  We 
have  made  a  small,  but  significant  step 
toward  our  goal  of  a  zero  deficit  in 
1993.  I  congratulate  Senator  Domenici 
and  everyone  involved  in  budget  nego- 
tiations this  year,  and  hope  they  can 
soon  begin  their  work  on  the  1991 
budget. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  the  remain- 
der of  the  time  I  have  on  this  resolu- 
tion. Madam  President. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Madam  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  has  been  yielded  back.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kerrey).  Are  there  any  other  Sena- 
tors in  the  Chamber  who  desire  to 
vote? 


The  result  was  announced— yeas  63, 
nays  37,  as  follows: 

CRollcall  Vote  No.  69  Leg.] 
YKAS— 63 


Adams 

Durenberger 

McCain 

Bentsen 

Ford 

Mikulskl 

Biden 

Fowler 

Mitchell 

Bond 

Glenn 

Murkowski 

Bradley 

Gore 

Packwood 

Bum[>ers 

Graham 

Pell 

Bums 

Gramm 

Pryor 

Byrd 

Grassley 

Reid 

Chafee 

Hatfield 

Riegle 

Coats 

Heflin 

Rockefeller 

Cochran 

Heinz 

Rudman 

Cohen 

Inouye 

Sanford 

Cranston 

Jeffords 

Sarbanes 

D'Amato 

Kassebaum 

Sasser 

Danforth 

Kasten 

Simon 

Daschle 

Kennedy 

Simpson 

DeConcini 

Leahy 

Specter 

Dixon 

Lieberman 

Stevens 

Dodd 

Lott 

Thurmond 

Dole 

Lugar 

Wilson 

Domenici 

Matsunaga 
NAyS-37 

Wirth 

Armstrong 

Hatch 

Metzenbaum 

Baucus 

Helms 

Moynihan 

Bingaman 

HoUings 

Nickles 

Boren 

Humphrey 

Nunn 

Boschwitz 

Johnston 

Pressler 

Breaux 

Kerrey 

Robb 

Bryan 

Kerry 

Roth 

Burdick 

Kohl 

Shelby 

Conrad 

Lautenberg 

Symms 

Exon 

Levim 

Wallop 

Gam 

Mack 

Wamer 

Gorton 

McClure^^-^ 

Harkin 

McConnell 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Jersey. 


RECOGNIZING  MAY  25  CONVEN- 
ING  OF  U.S.S.R.   CONGRESS  OF 

PEOPLE'S  DEPUTIES 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  Senators  Mitch- 
ell, Dole,  Cranston,  Ldgar,  Chafee. 
Wirth,  Fowler,  and  Lieberman.  I 
send  a  resolution  to  the  desk  and  ask 
for  its  inmiediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  130)  recognizing  May 
25  convening  of  U.S.S.R.  Congress  of  Peo- 
ple's Deputies. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  this 
resolution  is  offered  on  behalf  of 
myself.  Senators  Mitchell,  Dole. 
Cranston,  Lugar.  Chafee,  Wirth, 
FovkTLER,  and  Lieberman. 

Next  week  the  deputies  to  the  new 
Congress  of  the  Soviet  Union  con- 
venes.   This    resolution    simply    wel- 


comes these  initial  steps  toward  insti- 
tutionalizing the  process  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  expresses  the  hope  this  proc- 
ess will  continue  to  go  forward  and 
will  ultimately  result  in  reconstituting 
the  Supreme  Soviet  with  access  to  the 
information  needed  to  make  policy 
and  enact  legislation,  with  the  actual 
power  to  make  laws,  approve  and  alter 
budgets,  appoint  and  change  govern- 
ment officials,  and  oversee  security 
and  military  services. 

Mr.  President,  things  are  changing 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  The  pace,  even 
the  direction,  of  that  change  are  far 
from  fixed.  There  will  doubtless  be 
setbacks  and  turmoil.  The  skill  of  the 
new  leadership  is  bound  to  be  severely 
tested.  From  time  to  time,  the  reform- 
ers may  lose  their  nerve  or  their  way. 
Perestroika  may  get  bogged  down  in 
bureaucratic  battles.  The  people's  pa- 
tience will  be  sorely  tried. 

Yet  all  over  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
winds  of  change  are  blowing.  Embat- 
tled party  bosses  are  struggling  for 
their  political  lives.  Some  are  winning, 
others  losing.  But  the  people  are  tast- 
ing democracy.  And  they  want  more. 
How  do  I  know? 

I  know  because  I  talked  to  them  on  a 
recent  visit  to  the  Soviet  Union  in 
Central  Asia  as  well  as  Moscow.  In 
subways,  in  schoolrooms,  on  the 
street,  in  the  stores,  in  queues,  in 
cafes,  in  churches,  mosques,  and  syna- 
gogues. Just  one  example:  I  stopped 
two  middle-aged  women  on  their  way 
to  the  metro  and  asked  them  the  same 
question.  One  of  the  women  was  an  el- 
ementary school  teacher.  For  her.  per- 
estroika was  greater  freedom  to  teach 
her  way.  To  tell  the  truth.  To  elicit 
questions  from  her  students,  not  sup- 
press them.  Most  of  all,  she  said,  "It  is 
the  freedom  for  you  and  me  to  talk 
this  way,  without  fear." 

All  these  hopes  are  focused  on  the 
elections  that  have  been  going  on  over 
the  past  few  months  and  that  are  sup- 
posed to  continue  throughout  1989. 
The  new  2,250-member  Congress  of 
People's  Deputies,  which  meets  in 
Moscow  for  the  first  time  next  week 
on  May  25,  is  the  concrete  manifesta- 
tion of  the  Soviet  people's  yearning 
for  more  democracy. 

I  met  some  of  these  newly  elected 
deputies.  They  were  insatiably  curious 
about  the  nuts  and  bolts  of  how  a 
democratic  congress  actually  works. 
We  talked  for  hours  about  the  U.S. 
Congress.  What  its  powers  and  respon- 
sibilities are.  The  legal  and  institution- 
al underpirmings  of  its  authority,  like 
immunity  and  subpoena  power.  How 
the  American  people  ensure  Congress' 
openness  and  accountability.  How  it 
keeps  its  independence  from  the  exec- 
utive branch.  They  shared  their  con- 
cerns and  their  hopes. 

The  next  day.  I  listened  as  over  100 
deputies  gathered  to  debate  the  mis- 
sion and  function  of  the  new  Congress. 


<o     inon 
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Should  the  deputies  be  able  to  initiate 
legislation  or  should  that  be  left  to  the 
new  bicamersd  Supreme  Soviet? 
Should  their  role  be  limited  to  an  elec- 
toral college,  choosing  the  542  mem- 
bers of  the  Supreme  Soviet?  How  long 
should  they  stay  in  session  to  decide 
these  issues?  How  could  they  best 
avoid  being  steamrolled  by  the  party 
bureaucrats?  How  could  they  get 
access  to  the  information  they  would 
need  to  do  their  job?  What  resources 
should  they  require?  The  questions 
tumbled  out.  People  waited  eagerly  for 
their  turn  at  the  microphone. 

Later  that  day.  there  was  a  press 
conference  where  leading  deputies  an- 
nounced the  results  of  their  delibera- 
tions. Press,  constituents,  deputies 
crowded  into  a  brightly  lit  room  in  a 
building  named  of  all  things  "The  Hall 
of  Enlightenment." 

Will  these  reformers  win?  Who 
knows?  In  many  ways,  democracy  in 
the  Soviet  Union  is  still  just  an  ab- 
straction. But  the  people  I  talked  to 
were  intent  on  making  it  real.  I  hope 
they  succeed. 

Is  there  reason  to  hope?  Let  us  look 
at  what  has  happend  so  far.  For  the 
first  time  in  70  years,  the  Soviet  elec- 
torate has  had  the  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate in  multicandidate,  competi- 
tive, secret-ballot  voting  to  elect  a 
2,250-member  Congress  of  Deputies. 
According  to  a  new  electoral  law 
passed  in  1988,  two-thirds  of  the  Con- 
gress of  Deputies  is  to  be  elected  by 
the  general  public.  There  are  about 
184  million  eligible  voters.  The  re- 
maining one-third  of  the  deputies  are 
to  be  filled  by  candidates  from  official 
organizations.  Specifically,  the  law 
allots  750  seats  to  the  republics  and 
autonomous  regions,  the  so-called  na- 
tional territorial  districts,  regardless  of 
population  size— that  is  each  region  is 
apportioned  the  same  number  of  seats, 
as  is  each  State  in  the  United  States, 
which  has  two  Senators;  750  seats  to 
territorial  districts,  based  on  popula- 
tion size— as  in  elections  for  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives:  and  750 
seats  to  the  public  and  professional  or- 
ganizations as  apportioned  by  law:  100 
for  the  Communist  Party:  75  for  the 
Communist  Youth  League  [Komso- 
mol]; 100  for  the  Official  Trade  Union 
Council:  and  75  each  for  the  commit- 
tees of  women  and  war  veterans.  The 
remainder  is  distributed  by  the  party- 
dominated  Central  Election  Commis- 
sion. 

What  kind  of  preparations  preceded 
the  elections?  Well,  the  nomination 
for  the  posts  of  deputy  began  on  De- 
cember 26,  1988.  Meetings  were  held 
by  the  Communist  Party,  public  and 
professional  organizations,  including 
collective  farmers,  artistic  unions,  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  and  groups 
within  election  districts. 

Each  official  organization  participat- 
ing in  the  election  process  collected 
nominations  from  its  local  chapters. 


then  held  a  "Congress"  to  narrow  the 
list  for  the  final  "campaign."  For  the 
750  seats,  880  candidates  were  nomi- 
nated. Final  elections  for  these  candi- 
dates were  held  on  March  6,  1989,  by 
each  participating  organization.  Seven 
hundred  and  fifty  deputies  were 
chosen. 

The  Communist  Party's  process  was 
not  so  democratic.  One  hundred  candi- 
dates were  nominated  for  100  slots. 
Yet  not  all  public  organizations  were 
equally  cautious.  For  example,  the 
trade  unions  and  the  Communist 
Youth  Organization  preserved  the 
multicandidate  nominations  until  the 
final  election.  And  while  most  public 
organizations  included  their  top  lead- 
ers on  the  list  of  nominees,  they  did 
not  load  their  lists  with  leadership 
candidates.  Some  even  voted  its  lead- 
ers off  the  list. 

In  the  representative  elections,  any 
organization  in  each  of  the  geographic 
districts— factories,  schools,  informal 
clubs— had  the  right  to  nominate  a 
candidate.  In  all.  7,531  candidates  were 
nominated,  an  average  of  5  for  each  of 
the  1,500  constituencies.  Voter  caucus- 
es supervised  by  local  eleclion  commis- 
sions subsequently  reduced  this 
number  to  about  3,000.  Some  of  these 
caucuses  were  blatantly  rigged.  So 
much  so  that  in  some  cases  the  Cen- 
tral Electoral  Commission  stepped  in 
to  correct  the  situation,  even  ordering 
local  officials  to  repeat  the  registra- 
tion process. 

Officially  registered  candidates  were 
allowed  to  set  up  10-member  campaign 
staffs.  Despite  some  manipulation  by 
the  party  apparatus,  most  were  given 
equal  time  on  TV  and  radio  and  equal 
space  in  the  press.  They  met  with  con- 
stituents, collected  contributions  from 
outside  sources,  and  held  rallies  with- 
out having  to  get  prior  permission. 
One  deputy,  still  hoarse  from  a  hotly 
contested  race,  told  me  he  had  dam- 
aged his  throat  addressing  2,000  Mus- 
covites in  a  blinding  snowstorm. 

In  the  final  analysis,  2,895  candi- 
dates completed  for  1,500  seats  in  the 
2,250  seat  assembly.  In  953  cases,  2 
candidates  ran  for  the  same  seat.  In 
384  cases.  1  candidate  ran  uncontested. 
In  27  cases.  4  candidates  ran  for  the 
same  seat.  And  in  14  cases,  6  or  more 
candidates  competed.  Soviet  voters 
had  to  cross  out  all  the  names  on  the 
ballot  that  they  did  not  want  until  one 
name  was  left.  Where  there  was  only 
one  candidate,  a  voter  could  cross  his 
or  her  name  out  too— as  a  vote  against. 
Among  those  rejected  were  a  number 
of  high-ranking  party  officials  and  an- 
tireformers— to  their  and  the  party's 
surprise  and  embarrassment. 

Since  March  6,  there  have  been  a 
number  of  run-off  elections,  the  most 
recent  being  May  14  where  Leningrad 
voters  chose  a  fiery  reformer  running 
on  an  anticorruption  platform  and  al- 
leging unconstitutional  interference  in 
his  attempt  to  expose  crime  in  high 


places.  The  local  electoral  commissions 
did  not  seem  to  have  disqualified 
neatly  as  many  candidates  in  the  run- 
off elections  as  they  did  in  the  general 
election.  Even  so,  there  are  still  loop- 
holes in  the  electoral  law  that  the  new 
Congress  might  well  want  to  close  as 
one  of  their  first  items  of  business. 

A  big  day— May  25— is  drawing  near. 
On  that  day,  the  new  Congress  con- 
venes for  the  first  time.  It  is  still  not 
clear  what  this  body  will  do.  They  are 
trying  to  work  that  out  right  now.  It 
will  elect  from  its  ranks  the  542  depu- 
ties who  will  serve  in  the  new  bicamer- 
al Supreme  Soviet.  And  it  will  convene 
armually,  perhaps  to  set  the  legislative 
agenda  and  even  rule  on  important 
issues. 

However,  the  most  important  body 
will  be  the  Supreme  Soviet,  assuming 
it  succeeds  in  ensuring  that  it  has 
access  to  the  information  needed  for 
independent  policymaking  and  legisla- 
tive and  the  constitutional  power  to 
make  laws,  alter  budgets,  change  gov- 
ernment officials,  and  oversee  security 
and  military  services. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  this 
body  is  more  responsive  and  accounta- 
ble to  the  Soviet  peoples  than  the  old 
Congress  was.  It  will  certainly  elect  a 
President— the  new  head  of  State- 
presumably  Mikhail  Gorbachev.  If  he, 
as  General  Secretary  of  the  party  as 
well  as  the  President  of  the  Supreme 
Soviet,  tranfers  to  the  Supreme  Soviet 
important  decisionmaking  powers  tra- 
ditionally exercised  by  the  party,  it 
could  become  the  main  body  for  sus- 
taining popular  support  for  democrat- 
ic reform  and  checking  the  entrenched 
powers  of  the  party  apparatus  and 
state  bureaucracies. 

Will  all  of  this  happen?  We  carmot 
know.  But  I  do  linow  that  I  am  rooting 
for  the  reformers.  I  urge  the  U.S. 
Senate  to  join  me  in  wishing  them 
good  luck  and  Godspeed  in  their  quest 
to  institutionalize  a  democratic  legisla- 
ture. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Bradley]  as 
an  original  sponsor  of  this  timely  reso- 
lution. 

In  just  a  few  days,  the  Congress  of 
People's  Deputies  will  convene  in 
Moscow.  It  is  the  first-ever  such  Con- 
gress in  the  U.S.S.R.  to  have  been 
elected  through  a  multicandidate, 
competitive,  secret  ballot. 

This  resolution  has  two  simple  goals. 
First,  to  welcome  this  step— this  initial 
step— toward  "opening"  the  electoral 
process  for  the  Soviet  legislature:  and, 
second,  to  say  to  Mr.  Gorbachev  and 
his  colleagues:  this  is  a  hopeful  begin- 
ning, but  it  is  only  a  begirming.  Keep 
it  up. 

The  winds  of  change,  real  change, 
are  blowing  in  the  Soviet  Union.  No 
one  can  know,  at  this  point,  how  far 
the  changes  we  are  seeing  will  go.  We 
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must  be  prudent,  and  keep  our  eyes 
wide  open. 

But  certainly  what  we  have  seen  so 
far,  we  should  welcome.  And  we 
should  encourage  more  of  the  same. 

Glasnost  is  not  democracy.  But  it 
has  unleashed  some  forces  that  aim  at 
the  eventual  establishment  of  democ- 
racy in  the  U.S.S.R.  Passing  this  reso- 
lution will  provide  encouragement  to 
those  forces,  and  will  send  this  mes- 
sage to  the  Soviet  leadership:  It  is 
moves  in  this  direction,  the  direction 
of  fuller  democracy,  that  will  bring  a 
positive  response  from  Washington; 
and  will  open  the  doors  to  broader, 
and  even  more  mutually  beneficial,  re- 
lations. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  for  this  initiative,  and  I  urge 
speedy  adoption  of  this  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  130)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble, 
reads  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  130 

Whereas  for  the  first  time  in  70  years  the 
Soviet  people  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
participate  In  multi-candidate,  competitive, 
secret-ballot  voting  to  elect  a  2,250-member 
Congress  of  People's  Deputies. 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  People's  Depu- 
ties will  convene  annually  to  elect  from  its 
ranks  new  members  of  the  542  seat  bicamer- 
al Supreme  Soviet  and  may  also  debate  and 
influence  other  Important  issues. 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  People's  Depu- 
ties will  also  elect  the  President  of  the  Su- 
preme Soviet. 

Whereas  reformers  are  advocating  that 
the  President  transfer  to  the  Supreme 
Soviet  important  decisionmaking  powers 
heretofore  exercised  by  the  Communist 
Party. 

Whereas,  a  similar  system  of  legislative 
organs  is  also  planned  for  all  Union  and  au- 
tonomous republics,  and  the  election  of  peo- 
ples' deputies  is  scheduled  for  the  end  of 
1989. 

Whereas,  the  Soviet  Union  has  thereby 
begun  to  develop  an  institutional  base  with 
the  potential  for  representing  the  will  of 
the  people  more  openly,  directly,  and  effec- 
tively. 

Whereas,  on  May  25,  1989,  deputies  from 
all  over  the  Soviet  Union  will  meet  for  the 
first  time  in  Moscow  to  hold  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  newly  elected  Congress  of  Depu- 
ties and  will  elect,  by  secret  ballot,  a  542- 
member  Supreme  Soviet.  Now,  therefore,  be 
it 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  hereby: 

(1)  welcomes  these  Initial  steps  toward  in- 
stitutionalizing a  democratic  process  in  the 
U.S.S.R.,  and 

(2)  expresses  its  hope  that  this  process 
will  continue  to  go  forward  and  will  ulti- 
mately result  in  a  reconstituted  Supreme 
Soviet  with  access  to  the  information 
needed  to  make  policy  and  enact  legislation 
and  with  the  actual  power  to:  make  laws;  ap- 
prove and  alter  budgets;  appoint  and  change 
government  officials;  and  oversee  security 
and  military  services. 


Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 
Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  Senators  we  just 
received  this  afternoon  the  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill  from  the 
House.  I  will  be  able  to  armounce 
shortly  the  manner  and  timing  of  our 
handling  of  that. 

Senators  should  be  aware  that  there 
may  be,  and  I  emphasize  may  be,  an- 
other rollcall  vote  this  evening,  al- 
though I  hope  to  be  able  to  indicate 
that  definitely  one  way  or  the  other 
shortly.  In  the  interim,  I  understand 
there  are  several  Senators  who  wish  to 
speak  as  in  morning  business. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
period  for  morning  business  not  to 
extend  beyond  5  p.m.  with  Senators 
permitted  to  speak  therein  for  up  to  5 
minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida. 


CENTRAL  AMERICA  AND 
PANAMA 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
could  get  the  attention  of  the  majority 
leader,  there  are  four  Members  of  the 
Senate  who  have  recently  returned 
from  Central  America  and  Panama 
who  at  this  time  would  like  to  make 
statements  relative  to  our  recent  expe- 
riences and  recommendations  as  to 
future  courses  of  action  based  on  that 
observation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  allocated  a  period 
of  20  minutes  for  those  four  state- 
ments so  that  they  can  be  given  in 
consecutive  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  20  minutes  of  the  morning 
business  to  be  allocated  to  Senator 
Mack,  Senator  McCain,  Senator  Robb, 
and  myself  for  purposes  of  statements 
on  Central  America  and  Panama. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SURRENDER  POWER,  GENERAL 
NORIEGA 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
critical  show  of  unity,  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  sent  a  power- 
ful message  of  hope  and  democracy 
yesterday  to  the  Panamanian  people 
by  telling  dictator  Gen.  Manuel  Nor- 
iega to  surrender  power. 

OAS  representatives  will  report  back 
by  June  5  on  whether  subsequent 
measures  are  necessary  to  ensure  "the 
transfer  of  power  will  full  respect  for 
the  sovereign  will  of  the  Panamanisui 
people." 

I  commend  the  OAS  for  its  determi- 
nation to  remove  Noriega  as  quickly  as 
possible.  Time  is  critical.  And  that  is 
why  the  June  5  deadline  is  so  impor- 
tant. International  attention  is  a 
potent  but  perishable  commodity. 
Delay  and  equivocation  serve  no  one 
except  the  interests  of  Noriega. 

The  role  model  of  a  military  dicta- 
tor, enriched  and  isolated  from  the 
suffering  of  his  people  by  enormous 
drug  profits,  is  a  frightening  prospect 
to  emerging  democracies  in  this  hemi- 
sphere. Narco-terrorism  continues  to 
represent  one  of  the  most  direct  chal- 
lenges to  national  sovereignty. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  commend  the 
Bush  administration  for  its  prudent 
plan  to  protect  American  lives  and  in- 
terests in  Panama  while  supporting 
the  democratic  aspirations  of  the  Pan- 
amanian people. 

Panama  is  vital  to  the  security  and 
economic  interests  of  the  United 
States.  Panama's  importance  to  the 
United  States  is  unique  in  this  hemi- 
sphere, because  of  the  Panama  Canal 
and  the  United  States  military  bases 
there. 

The  President's  program  represents 
a  cautious  mixture  of  increased  inter- 
national isolation,  continuation  of  eco- 
nomic sanctions  and  the  protection  of 
United  States  citizens  by  their  removal 
from  general  population  of  Panama 
and  the  addition  of  2,000  troops. 

President  Bush  has  probably  made 
the  easiest  decisions  he  will  be  called 
upon  to  make  in  the  current  Panama- 
nian crisis.  From  here  on,  decisions  get 
much  more  complex,  dangerous,  and 
divisive.  They  will  be  a  significant  de- 
terminant of  the  direction  of  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy. 

There  are  key  questions  which 
remain  to  be  asked  and  answered. 
Those  questions  include: 

What  if  the  actions  of  the  United 
States  and  our  Latin  allies  are  insuffi- 
cient to  remove  Noriega  from  power, 
which  must  be  our  immediate  objec- 
tive and  the  standard  by  which  we  will 
evaluate  the  success  of  our  policy  in 
Panama? 

What  steps  should  be  undertaken  to 
prepare  for  the  eventuality  of  the  fail- 
ure of  current  initiatives  to  remove 
Noriega? 
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How  much  time  can  be  given  for  our 
initiatives  to  play  out  before  their  con- 
tinuation will  constitute  an  accommo- 
dation, an  acceptance  of  Noriega's 
regime? 

The  consequences  of  continued  Nor- 
iega dominance  over  Panama  are  omi- 
nous. 

The  protection  of  over  40.000  United 
States  citizetTS  and  critically  important 
United  States  interests  in  Panama 
begins  with  the  elimination  of  Nor- 
iega. 

The  advancement  amd  consolidation 
of  democracy  in  Latin  America  and 
the  Caribbean  will  be  significantly  af- 
fected and  influenced  by  the  duration 
of  Noriega's  control  over  Panama.  If 
Noriega  can  get  away  with  stealing 
this  election  from  the  Panamanian 
people,  then  a  destructive  precedent 
will  have  been  set  concerning  Nicara- 
gua's election,  scheduled  for  February 
of  1990. 

Finally,  the  ability  of  the  Panamani- 
an people  to  rebuild  an  economy 
which  has  declined  by  more  than  25 
percent  in  just  the  last  two  years  and 
to  restart  a  democracy  which  has  been 
on  hold  since  the  original  takeover  of 
power  by  Gen.  Omar  Torrijos  in  Octo- 
ber 1968  can  only  start  once  Noriega 
has  been  removed. 

Mr.  President,  as  future  options  are 
considered  for  United  States  policy  in 
Panama,  I  would  suggest  some  of  the 
following  guidelines  be  kept  in  mind: 

We  should  not  forget  or  obscure  our 
objective— it  is  the  removal  of  Noriega 
from  power; 

We  must  continue  to  reach  out  to 
our  allies  in  the  hemisphere.  This  is  a 
hemispheric  problem  and  they  have  as 
much  stake  in  its  solution  as  we  do; 

In  this  reaching  out,  the  United 
States  must  continue  to  speak  with  a 
single,  bipartisan  voice.  The  President 
has  made  a  good  start  by  reaching  out 
to  the  Congress.  He  needs  to  enforce 
discipline  within  his  own  administra- 
tion so  that  the  State  Department  and 
the  Department  of  Defense  are  not  in 
disagreement  as  they  have  been  in  the 
past. 

We  must  keep  all  options  on  the 
table,  including  the  possible  use  of 
force.  We  cannot  afford  to  be  indeci- 
sive. If  we  are  unwilling  to  use  force, 
then  big  stick  rhetoric  should  be  si- 
lenced. 

Since  Noriega  annulled  the  elections, 
hundreds  have  since  been  imprisoned 
and  reportedly  tortured.  One  was  op- 
position party  leader  Olimpo  Saez  who 
said  he  was  handcuffed  to  a  basketball 
hoop  and  beaten  incessantly  on  the 
legs  by  shifts  of  jailers.  Others  report- 
edly have  been  wrapped  in  American 
flags  and  beaten  by  jailers  who  yelled 
"Where  are  your  gringo  friends  now?" 

The  friends  of  Panama  were  out  in 
force  yesterday  at  the  OAS.  And  not 
just  North  American  gringos.  But 
Latins  as  well  who  are  sick  and  tired  of 
dictators  like  Noriega  who  wrap  them- 


selves in  the  flag  of  nationalism  while 
hanging  into  power  through  intimida- 
tion and  violence. 

As  the  reports  of  election  fraud  and 
violence  are  fresh  in  our  minds,  we 
must  rally  world  opinion  against  Nor- 
iega, keeping  open  all  options  for 
action. 

If  we  let  June  slip  into  July,  summer 
into  fall,  letting  Noriega  become  more 
entrenched,  democracies  of  this  hemi- 
sphere will  be  making  a  statement  of 
resigned  acceptance. 

Mr.  McCAIN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona. 


DEATH  OP  AN  ELECTION 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  want  to  begin  by  thanking  my 
colleagues.  Senator  Graham,  of  Flori- 
da; Senator  Robb.  of  Virginia;  and  Sen- 
ator Mack,  of  Florida,  for  the  biparti- 
san commitment  that  they  have  exhib- 
ited toward  Central  America  and  to 
peace  and  democracy  in  that  region. 
They  serve  as  an  example  of  the  kind 
of  bipartisan  approach  to  these  very 
difficult  issues  that  is  critical  if  we  are 
to  have  a  consensus  on  a  viable  policy 
for  the  region. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  years  in  Con- 
gress, I  have  been  an  election  observer 
in  a  number  of  Central  American  na- 
tions. I  was  privileged  to  be  present  in 
El  Salvador  and  Guatemala  as  they 
moved  toward  democracy,  and  to  wit- 
ness the  commitment  of  people,  the 
armed  forces,  and  the  government  of 
those  nations  to  a  pluralistic  process.  I 
witnessed  a  much  different  scene  in 
Panama  2  weelcs  ago.  I  cannot  recall 
such  a  brazen,  violent  theft  of  an  elec- 
tion in  my  lifetime.  The  beatings  of 
opposition  leaders  witnessed  by  mil- 
lions of  Americans  on  television  were 
only  the  most  graphic  example  of  Mr. 
Noriega's  contempt  for  democracy. 

Mr.  President,  there  was  a  clear 
record  of  preelection  fraud,  manipula- 
tion of  registration  lists,  false  voter 
lists,  changes  of  addresses,  opposition 
voters  removed,  opposition  candidates 
disqualified,  lists  inflated  with  regime 
supporters  by  more  than  25  percent 
over  the  total  who  voted  in  1984.  and 
public  employees  being  instructed  to 
vote  repeatedly. 

Mr.  President,  public  employees 
showed  up  with  instructions  to  the 
election  officials  that  they  could  vote 
basically  wherever  they  wanted.  The 
Panamanian  Defense  Forces,  the 
army,  showed  up  at  polling  place  after 
polling  place,  went  to  the  head  of  the 
line,  with  brand  new  voting  cards.  No 
one  really  knows  how  many  times 
those  army  members  voted  on  that 
day.  The  opposition  was  intimidated. 
There  have  been  incidents  ranging 
from  beheading  to  arrest,  beating, 
exile  of  other  opposition  leaders, 
bombing  of  a  TV  station,  burning  of 
an     opposition     headquarters,     and 


threatening  "disloyal"  public  employ- 
ees with  dismissal. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  seen  a  very 
interesting  recreation  of  a  Castro  in- 
vention—the so-called  "dignity  battal- 
ions."—thugs  who  are  carried  from 
place  to  place  with  clubs  and  guns  in- 
timidating peaceful  citizens  who  are 
exercising  their  democratic  rights  in 
opposition  to  what  they  believe  is  an 
oppressive  and  unfair  government. 

On  election  day.  my  colleagues  auid  I 
watched  a  most  fraudulent  and  incred- 
ibly unfair  election  process.  Despite  all 
that.  Mr.  President,  so  many  of  the 
people  of  Panama  voted  in  favor  of 
the  opposition  that  the  greatest  fraud 
was  perpetrated  after  the  polling 
booths  were  closed.  Members  of  the 
Panamanian  defense  forces  went  to 
the  polling  places  and  took  the  votes 
and  the  voting  lists.  The  ballots  were 
never  seen  again. 

We  were  treated  to  the  most  bizarre 
experience  when  the  Noriega  govern- 
ment announced  that  the  election  was 
null  and  void  on  the  grounds  that 
there  were  outside  observers  who  were 
present  at  the  electoral  process,  cer- 
tainly an  interesting  excuse  for  the  re- 
sults of  an  election. 

I  think  the  brutal  treatment  that 
has  been  inflicted  on  the  Panamanian 
people  and  their  opposition  leaders  is 
something  which  has  inspired  the  re- 
vulsion and  disgust  of  all  freedom 
loving  peoples. 

Mr.  President,  our  objective  must  be 
the  removal  of  Mr.  Noriega  at  the 
least  possible  cost  in  terms  of  Ameri- 
can lives  and  prestige.  We  should  ex- 
haust all  measures  in  order  to  remove 
this  odious  and  unpleasant  character. 
We  should  make  a  special  effort  to 
enlist  the  support  of  our  Latin  Ameri- 
can friends  in  peaceful  efforts  to  get 
rid  of  Noriega. 

I  am  pleased  at  yesterday's  actions 
by  the  OAS.  Many  hoped  for  more, 
but  some  expected  less.  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  three  delegates  will  go  to 
Panama,  inform  Mr.  Noriega  he  must 
leave  and,  if  he  does  not,  come  back 
and  inform  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States  that  they  must  take  more 
severe  actions— along  the  lines  of 
those  enacted  against  Somoza  10  years 
ago. 

We  must,  however.  Mr.  President,  be 
prepared,  should  all  other  options  fail, 
to  take  whatever  action  is  necessary  in 
order  to  remove  Noriega.  I  believe  that 
the  Congress  and  the  American  people 
would  only  be  supportive  of  extreme 
actions  after  all  other  options  have 
been  exhausted.  I  believe  that  this 
President  with  the  bipartisan  support 
of  the  Congress  and  the  American 
people  is  pursuing  those  other  options 
in  a  thorough  wise  and  exhaustive 
manner. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  5  minutes  have  expired. 
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Mr.  McCain.  I  hope  that  our  com- 
bined efforts  will  lead  to  the  removal 
of  Mr.  Noriega  and  a  restoration  of 
peace  and  freedom  to  the  people  of 
Panama. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 


THE  SITUATION  IN  LATIN 
AMERICA 

Mr.  ROBB  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  join  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues, in  a  bipartisan  discussion  of 
the  situation  in  Panama  and,  more 
broadly,  in  Latin  America. 

Just  last  week,  the  world  watched 
the  spectacle  of  Gen.  Manuel  Noriega 
thwarting  the  will  of  the  Panamanian 
people  after  the  May  7  Presidential 
election.  It  is  widely  acknowledged 
that  the  opposition  candidate,  Guil- 
lerma  Endara,  "won"  by  a  3-to-l 
margin.  Violating  the  hemispheric 
trend  toward  free  and  fair  elections, 
and  the  growth  of  democracy,  as  wit- 
nessed by  the  two  examples  of  the 
plebescite  in  Chile,  and  the  recent 
election  in  El  Salvador,  Noriega  de- 
clared the  "elections"  null  and  void. 

He  responded  further,  by  unleashing 
his  so-called  'dignity  battalians"  upon 
the  opposition,  attacking  Endara,  and 
his  running  mates  with  pistols  and 
iron  bars. 

Mr.  President,  this  behavior  by  Gen- 
eral Noriega  is  unacceptable.  Our  task 
now  is  to  come  up  with  a  policy  that 
sends  an  uiunistakable  message  to 
General  Noriega  that  United  States- 
Panama  relations  cannot  be  normal- 
ized as  long  as  he  is  in  power,  but  that 
America  has  both  the  will  and  the 
means  to  help  the  people  of  Panama 
determine  their  own  destiny. 

If  we  were  to  fail  to  do  so,  we  would 
be  turning  our  back  on  the  fundamen- 
tal American  commitment  that  the  in- 
dividual freedom  and  sovereign  will  of 
all  people  in  their  respective  countries 
must  be  respected  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

Our  Government  is  unified  in  its 
condemnation  of  the  Noriega  effort  to 
steal  the  election.  We  are  now  in  the 
process  of  developing  policy  options 
around  which  there  can  be  a  consen- 
sus, both  in  this  country  and  in  Latin 
America. 

My  distinguished  colleagues  are  ad- 
dressing some  of  these  issues.  I  would 
like  to  take  note  of  one  to  which  Sena- 
tor McCain  just  referred,  a  remarka- 
ble event  that  took  place  yesterday,  an 
event  that  cannot  help  but  demon- 
strate to  General  Noriega  that  his 
staying  in  power  is  unacceptable. 

The  Organization  of  American 
States,  by  a  resounding  vote  of  20  to  2, 
condemned  Noriega  for  abuses  warned 
about  the  consequences  of  the  elector- 
al crisis  in  Panama,  and  dispatched 
three  Latin  foreign  ministers  to  seek 
to  induce  Noriega  to  surrender  power. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  only  dis- 
senting votes  were  Panama,  and  the 


Marxist  government  of  Nicaragua,  a 
regime  that  has  consistently  support- 
ed Noriega  in  these  endeavors. 

This  show  of  unity  by  the  OAS,  for 
which  they  should  certainly  be  com- 
mended, makes  clear  that  Noriega  is 
the  problem.  Equally  as  important,  it 
shows  that  our  neighbors  appreciate 
"democracy"  as  much  as  it  is  said  they 
sometimes  fear  intervention.  Perhaps 
most  important  of  all,  it  signals  the 
begirming  of  a  concerted  hemispheric 
policy. 

It  should  be  noted  that  we  are  work- 
ing with  our  Latin  allies,  not  against 
them,  as  has  sometimes  been  the  case 
in  the  past.  As  such,  our  approach  is 
neither  recklessly  unilateral,  nor  does 
it  consist  of  idle  sabre-rattling. 

We  cannot  rule  out  any  options  in 
dealing  with  Noriega.  The  United 
States  obviously  has  vital  national  se- 
curity interests  in  Panama  that  we  will 
protect  with  whatever  means,  if  neces- 
sary. This  may  or  may  not  involve  the 
use  of  force,  although  it  is  obviously 
our  strong  preference  to  resolve  this 
situation  through  diplomatic  means. 
We  need  not  telegraph  our  hand  to 
Noriega,  save  that  our  resolve  to  see  a 
peaceful  transition  in  Panama  that 
provides  for  the  transfer  of  power  to 
the  Panamanian  people  is  firm. 

And  today  this  resolve  has  the  back- 
ing of  our  neighbors. 

This  may  only  be  the  first  act  of  a 
several  act  play,  but  Noriega  and 
others  who  would  thwart  democracy 
must  take  notice.  America  will  not 
turn  its  back  on  those  struggling  for 
freedom  and  democracy. 

Mr.  MACK  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida. 


PEACE:  THE  PRESENCE  OF 
FREEDOM 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to, 
first  of  all,  associate  myself  with  the 
comments  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Robb],  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  McCain],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  [Mr.  Graham].  I  also 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  to,  in  es- 
sence, frame  the  discussion  that  we 
are  having  today  with  respect  to 
Panama  in  this  sense,  and  I  do  not  do 
it  with  the  purpose  of  drawing  into  a 
debate  on  the  Panama  Canal  Treaties. 

But  I  think  it  is  important  that  we 
go  back  to  1977  and  understand  that 
the  message  that  we  are  given  in  1977 
was  that  if  we  would  show  compassion 
in  our  foreign  policy  we  could  gain 
friendship  in  Central  America,  we 
could  bring  about  peace,  tranquillity, 
and  stability. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  peace 
is  the  absence  of  war,  but  I  would  say 
that  peace  is,  in  fact,  the  presence  of 
freedom.  That  is  the  objective.  That  is 
what  we  are  talking  about  today.  That 
is  what  we  are  trying  to  accomplish. 
We  are  trying  to  aid  those  in  Panama 


who  have  voted  for  freedom  and  de- 
mocracy on  May  7  who  now  want  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  experience 
that  freedom  and  democracy. 

I  had  the  opportunity  to  go  down  to 
Panama  several  times  during  the  past 
several  weeks.  Like  my  colleagues,  I 
think  we  were  shocked  at  what  we 
saw.  But  let  me  just  raise  this  ques- 
tion, because  I  have  a  feeling  there  are 
many  people  around  this  country  who 
in  their  own  minds  said  I  wonder  if  it 
is  possible  for  one  individual  to  go  to 
Panama  to  observe  an  election,  and 
really  see  first  hand  fraud  that  would 
take  place.  I  think  that  is  a  reasonable 
question  to  ask.  I  have  to  tell  you.  I 
went  down  there  a  little  bit  skeptical 
as  to  whether  one  would  really  be  able 
to  detect  fraud.  But  I  can  tell  you  this: 
The  people  of  Panama  did  not  allow 
the  fear  that  was  imposed  on  them  by 
the  Panamanian  Defense  Forces  to 
keep  them  from  coming  up  individual- 
ly, personally  telling  each  of  us  of  the 
fraud  that  was  taking  place,  and  of  the 
experiences  that  they  had. 

Examples  were  members  of  the  Pan- 
amanian Defense  Force  that  went  to 
the  head  of  the  line  to  cast  their  vote 
with  a  document  that  in  essence  said 
they  could  vote  anywhere  they 
wanted.  Their  names  did  not  have  to 
appear  on  registration  forms.  That  in 
itself  is  not  all  bad  as  long  as  the  docu- 
ments that  allowed  them  to  cast  those 
votes  were  either  taken  away  from 
them  or  marked  but  those  documents 
were  not  taken  away.  Those  docu- 
ments were  not  marked.  So  those  indi- 
viduals were  allowed  to  get  back  onto 
a  bus  and  travel  to  another  precinct 
and  cast  another  vote. 

We  also  saw  individuals  that  were 
dressed  in  military  uniforms.  I  would 
say  those  individuals  were  in  fact  civil- 
ians. They  were  dressed  in  brand  new 
uniforms,  brand  new  boots  with  brand 
new  registration  forms,  and  when  we 
asked  them  what  unit,  what  military 
unit  were  they  attached  to,  they  could 
not  tell  us.  I  think  probably  the  first 
thing  individuals  who  had  the  experi- 
ence of  the  military  would  be  able  to 
tell  someone  is  what  particular  unit 
they  had  been  attached  to. 

So,  yes,  we  saw  fraud.  We  saw  it  first 
hand,  and  it  was  told  to  us  in  front  of 
members  of  the  Panamanian  Defense 
Force  by  civilians,  by  people  in 
Panama  that  were  casting  their  votes 
for  freedom  and  democracy. 

While  I  was  there  I  had  the  opportu- 
nity also  to  meet  with  some  of  our 
troops.  General  Loeske  and  I  had  an 
opportunity  to  meet.  I  asked  him  some 
questions  related  to  the  abuses  that 
were  being  experienced  by  United 
States  personnel  in  Panama.  There 
has  been  somewhat  of  a  debate  in  this 
country  as  to  whether  there  has  been 
a  coverup  with  respect  to  those  abuses. 
General  Loeske  said  "Rather  than  for 
me  to  tell  you  my  feelings  let's  go  out 
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and  talk  to  some  of  the  troops."  So 
about  10:30  Sunday  evening  we  went 
out  to  one  of  the  barracks.  We  got  15. 
20,  25  of  our  young  servicemen  out, 
and  raised  the  question.  What  experi- 
ence did  they  have?  Out  of  this  group 
75  percent  or  more  indicated  to  me 
that  at  one  time  or  another  on  their 
travels  around  Panama  they  had  been 
stopped  and  in  essence  they  were 
being  harassed  by  the  PDF  for  the 
purpose  of  trying  to  gain  money,  and 
some  of  them  indicated  they  paid  $10, 
$15,  $20  to  get  permission  in  essence  to 
continue  on  their  way. 

Most  of  them  did  not  report  that 
kind  of  activity  because  when  they 
came  back  they  would  have  to  fill  out 
forms  and  go  through  a  process.  It  was 
much  easier  for  those  individuals  just 
to  pay  that  $10,  $15,  and  go  on  their 
way. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Recoiu) 
several  examples  of  the  harrassment 
experienced  by  our  personnel  in 
Panama. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Harassment  of  U.S.  Citizens  and  Military 

Personnel  in  Panaka 

(Summary  of  selected  1987-89  news  articles 

prepared  by  RPC  staff) 

On  Sept.  13,  the  U.S.  Embassy's  economic 
counselor,  David  Miller,  was  detained  at  the 
scene  of  an  antigovemment  demonstration 
and  held  for  eight  hours,  in  what  U.S.  offi- 
cials charged  was  a  violation  of  his  diplo- 
matic Immunity.— Washington  Post.  10/20/ 
87. 

When  protests  erupted  the  night  of  Oct.  7. 
the  Panamanian  Defense  Forces  police 
picked  up  nine  out-of-uniform  U.S.  service- 
men. 

Under  a  treaty-mandated  arrangement  be- 
tween the  military  forces  of  the  two  coun- 
tries, Panama  must  notify  U.S.  military  rep- 
resentatives of  the  arrest  of  a  U.S.  service- 
man within  two  hours,  but  U.S.  authorities 
were  not  informed  of  the  identities  of  the 
nine  Americans  or  where  they  were  being 
held  until  six  hours  after  they  were  arrest- 
ed.—Washington  Post.  10/20/87. 

According  to  a  U.S.  military  spokesman, 
on  Oct.  11  two  out-of-uniform  servicemen 
were  roughed  up  and  robbed  at  dawn  by  De- 
fense Forces  police  while  waiting  for  a  bus 
outside  a  bar  popular  with  U.S.  soldiers. 
One  soldier's  ankle  was  broken  when  he  was 
shoved  to  the  pavement,  and  a  prostitute 
tried  unsuccessfully  to  plant  marijuana  on 
the  other  soldier.— Washington  Post.  10/20/ 
87. 

Panama  ordered  the  expulsions  today  of 
48  government  workers  in  retaliation  for 
U.S.  reductions  in  its  aid  following  a  rock- 
and  paint-throwing  attack  on  the  American 
Embassy  In  Panama  City,  officials  said.— 
Washington  Post,  12/03/87. 

At  least  13  journalists,  including  five 
Americans,  were  detailed  and  later  released. 
Three  of  the  journalists,  including  two  of 
the  Americans,  were  hospitalized  from  beat- 
ings, several  others  were  roughed  up.— 
Washington  Post.  3/29/88. 

A  recent  Incident  on  a  crowded  Panama 
City.  Panama,  street  comer  illustrates  why 
U.8.  employees  at  the  Panama  Canal  are 
afraid  to  leave  their  homes. 


Members  of  military  strongman  Gen. 
Manuel  Antonio  Noriega's  Panamanian  De- 
fense Forces  hassle  a  U.S.  citizen:  Papers, 
please:  what's  in  the  package?;  I  will  frisk 
you  now. 

A  U.S.  staff  sergeant  stops  to  help  his 
fellow  citizen.  The  PDF  soldiers  turn  their 
attention  to  the  sergeant  smd  proceed  to  de- 
grade and  humiliate  him,  forcing  him  to 
drop  his  pants  and  jump  around  the  street. 

Another  case:  Two  U.S.  employees  ven- 
tured outside  the  Canal  Zone  to  buy  rice. 
They  were  attacked  and  beaten  by  PDF 
members  for  their  efforts.— The  Journal  of 
Commerce,  4/25/88. 

On  Aug.  1,  a  serviceman  and  his  father 
were  held  for  24  hours  by  four  Panamanian 
military  officers  and  questioned  at  gun- 
point, the  Southern  Command  reported. 
The  two  Americans  were  robbed  of  $300  and 
of  their  identification  cards  by  the  Panama- 
nians who  appeared  to  be  drunk.  The  father 
of  the  serviceman  was  beaten. 

Two  days  later,  an  Air  Force  enlisted 
woman  was  reportedly  confronted  by  two 
Panamanian  officers  who  began  to  sexually 
abuse  her.  The  men  stopped  after  the  serv- 
icewoman  told  them  she  was  pregnant— The 
New  York  Times.  8/21/88. 

On  Feb.  6.  a  first  Lieutenant  who  failed  to 
stop  Immediately  on  orders  from  a  Panama- 
nian officer,  was  kicked  and  beaten  and  a  re- 
volver was  placed  to  his  head  before  he  was 
charged  with  "fleeting '  and  released.  The 
Southern  Command  protested  "the  use  ex- 
cessive force"  but  received  no  response. 

On  Feb.  17,  an  enlisted  man  and  his  preg- 
nant wife  got  into  an  argument  with  an  off- 
duty  Panamanian  officer  who  had  been 
drinking.  The  officer  hit  the  serviceman  and 
his  wife  with  a  night  stick,  and  the  service- 
man was  subsequently  charged  by  the  Pana- 
manian authorities  with  disrespect. 

On  May  8.  an  enlisted  man  arrested  for 
drunken  and  disorderly  conduct  was  hand- 
cuffed and  taken  to  a  police  station,  where 
he  was  questioned  about  cargo  arriving  at 
Howard  Air  Force  Base.  He  was  beaten  on 
the  head,  back  and  face  with  a  rubber  club 
before  being  released  without  charges,  and 
had  to  be  hospitalized.  After  an  official 
United  States  protest,  the  Defense  Forces 
replied  that  he  was  not  beaten  at  the  sta- 
tion. 

On  June  18.  the  Defense  Forces  attempted 
to  Interfere  with  the  U.S.  Air  Force's  air  op- 
erations by  disapproving  the  refueling  of  a 
U.S.  Air  Force  AC- 130  aircraft. 

On  Aug.  9.  David  Ford,  a  civilian  working 
on  temporary  duty  for  the  Pentagon,  was 
ordered  out  of  his  rental  car  by  four  uni- 
formed officers  with  their  guns  drawn. 
When  Mr.  Ford  told  them  he  was  a  civilian, 
not  a  military  officer,  the  officers  accused 
him  of  working  for  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  which  he  denied.  He  was  repeatedly 
kicked  and  beaten  until  he  lost  conscious- 
ness. When  he  regained  consciousness,  his 
passport,  a  wallet  with  $350  and  his  identifi- 
cation were  gone.  The  Southern  Command 
officially  protested  the  incident  but  received 
no  response.- The  New  York  Times.  9/29/ 
88. 

On  particularly  sensitive  incident  involved 
allegations  of  the  rape  of  the  18-year-old 
wife  of  a  private  first  class.  On  June  16.  the 
serviceman  and  his  wife  were  assaulted  by  a 
man  in  military  fatigues  believed  to  be  a  De- 
fense Forces  official.  After  the  private  was 
beaten  and  locked  in  the  trunk  of  his  car. 
his  wife  was  raped  and  beaten,  according  to 
the  Southern  Command  documents.— The 
New  York  Times.  9/29/88. 

The  United  States  has  strongly  protested 
the  severe  beating  and  threatened  killing  of 


an  American  sailor  by  Panama's  Defense 
Forces,  Pentagon  officials  said  today.  The 
Panamanian  government  has  acknowledged 
that  the  incident  occurred,  but  made  no 
apology. 

The  incident  involved  Mike  Nleves.  a  petty 
officer  with  the  United  States  Southern 
Command  in  Panama,  who  was  detained  by 
three  highway  policemen  on  Nov.  13,  struck 
in  the  face,  pulled  through  the  window  of 
his  car  by  his  neck  and  struck  again,  [stated 
a  Defense  Department  letter  to  Panamani- 
an authorities].  He  "was  physically  and  psy- 
chologically degraded"  [the  letter]  contin- 
ued. 

One  officer  "drew  his  pistol,  placed  at 
next  to  the  sailor's  head,  and  forced  him  to 
his  knees. "  the  letter  said.  "He  was  forced  to 
beg  for  his  life." 

A  Panamanian  officer  who  was  about  to 
kill  the  sailor  was  stopped  at  the  last 
moment  by  one  of  his  associates,  the  letter 
said,  but  still  fired  a  shot  that  missed  his 
head. 

Petty  Officer  Nleves  htul  been  detained 
for  allegely  parking  an  official  military  vehi- 
cle In  a  no-parking  zone  at  the  Panama  City 
airport.— The  New  York  Times.  1/13/89. 

In  an  incident  involving  U.S.  military  per- 
sonnel in  early  March.  Panamanian  police 
stopped  21  school  buses  carrying  children 
and  held  nine  of  the  buses  for  several  hours 
because  they  allegedly  had  Improper  license 
plates.  Since  then,  most  children  attending 
U.S.  military-run  schools  have  been  driven 
by  their  parents,  with  resulting  heavy  traf- 
fic jams.— The  Washington  Post  3/28/89. 

Mr.  MACK.  I  would  like  to  move  on 
to  the  meeting  that  took  place  last 
evening  at  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States.  I  went  down  and  spent  sev- 
eral hours  there  last  evening  because  I 
really  wanted  to  get  a  flavor  of  what 
that  meeting  was  going  to  be  like. 
Frankly,  there  had  been  some  ad- 
vanced warning  given  to  me  that  there 
was  going  to  be  a  fair  amount  of  Amer- 
ica-bashing. 

I  came  away  from  the  Organization 
of  American  States  meeting  with  the 
feeling  that  we  must  continue  to  reas- 
sure the  Panamanian  people  that  the 
United  States  and  nations  around  the 
world  are  committed  to  their  hopes 
and  aspirations  for  freedom  and  de- 
mocracy. The  fact  that  Panama  and 
Nicaragua  were  the  only  two  member 
nations  to  vote  against  the  resolution 
sent  a  clear  message  that  Noriega  and 
Ortega  are  alike  in  their  pursuit  of 
power  and  complete  domination  of 
their  countrymen. 

I  believe  that  the  resolution  agreed 
to  yesterday  at  the  meeting  of  the 
OAS  is  a  positive  first  step. 

While  the  OAS  resolution  should 
have  been  stronger  in  its  condemna- 
tion of  Noriega,  I  believe  the  group's 
actions  represent  an  important  step  in 
what  may  be  a  long  road  to  a  demo- 
cratic Panama.  We  must  keep  the  pot 
boiling  and  continue  to  focus  world  at- 
tention on  the  Panamanians  struggle 
for  freedom. 

Contrary  to  the  resolution  agreed  to 
by  the  OAS  in  1979  with  the  condem- 
nation of  Somoza  in  Nicaragua,  this 
one  identified  Noriega  by  name  and 
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condemned  his  tactics  and  actions.  So- 
moza's  reference  was  to  condemn  his 
"regime." 

Noriega  simply  cannot  hold  democ- 
racy hostage  in  Panama  without  the 
condemnation  of  freedom-loving 
people  around  the  world. 

It's  clear  that  most  Latin  American 
nations  recognize  the  will  of  the  Pana- 
manian people  for  democracy.  Noreiga 
should  now  realize  he  can  no  longer 
keep  freedom  from  his  own  people. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Chair  for  recognizing  me. 


is  unstable,  it  is  because  the  Chinese 
Communist  Party  is  trying  to  cling  to 
power  when  the  people  are  telling 
them  to  get  out  of  the  way  and  to 
depart. 

History  will  judge  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists both  by  how  they  exercised 
political  power  and  hopefully  how 
they  relinquish  it.  If  they  bend  to  the 
will  of  the  Chinese  people  and  depart 
in  peace,  they  will  be  judged  one  way. 
If  they  go  out  in  blood,  they  will  be 
judged  accordingly. 

But  one  thing  is  clear:  Their  time  is 
passing  and  they  will  be  judged. 


ON  THE  NEW  CHINESE 
DEMOCRACY 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  on  May 
4.  1919,  70  years  ago,  3,000  Chinese 
students  in  Beijing,  representing  13 
colleges,  demonstrated  for  democracy 
and  an  end  to  corruption  in  the  Chi- 
nese Government  of  the  time.  These 
demonstrations  galvanized  the  Chi- 
nese people  and  led  to  a  fresh  determi- 
nation to  establish  democracy  in 
China. 

Tragically  for  the  Chinese  people, 
the  May  Fourth  movement  was  hi- 
jacked by  the  Communists,  a  small 
group  of  political  opportunists  who  did 
not  truly  believe  in  democracy  and 
human  rights.  They  were,  however, 
adapt  at  using  the  words  "democracy" 
and  "human  rights"  to  achieve  their 
goal  of  total  power  in  China. 

The  world  now  knows  or  should 
know  that  communism  in  China,  as  ev- 
erywhere it  gains  power,  has  proved  to 
be  a  travesty.  It  has  led  only  to  state 
terrorism  directed  against  the  Chinese 
people,  official  corruption,  and  eco- 
nomic chaos. 

In  recent  days  the  Chinese  people 
have  again  demonstrated  that  they 
want  and  deserve  what  we  enjoy:  A 
government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people  and  for  the  people.  There  is  no 
Chinese  physics,  there  is  only  physics. 
Likewise  there  is  no  Chinese  democra- 
cy, only  democracy. 

What  exactly  do  the  Chinese  people 
want?  Ordinary  things  which  we  take 
for  granted:  An  open  press,  freedom 
from  observation  by  the  secret  police, 
the  right  to  choose  where  to  live  or 
work,  the  right  to  religious  worship, 
even  such  a  basic  right  as  to  decide 
how  many  children  to  have. 

Why  should  the  Chinese  people  not 
have  these  ordinary  freedoms?  Are 
they  somehow  so  inferior  to  other 
people  in  the  Pacific  region  that  they 
require  some  self-appointed  clique  to 
tell  them  what  they  may  read  or  not 
read? 

The  Chinese  people  are  the  inheri- 
tors of  thousands  of  years  of  continu- 
ous civilization.  They  do  not  need 
anyone  to  tell  them  what  to  do.  how  to 
live.  They  are  perfectly  capable  of  de- 
ciding for  themselves.  If  China  today 


THE  NAZI-SOVIET  NONAGGRES- 
SION  PACT:  THE  CERTIFIED 
COPIES 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  I»resident.  the 
United  States  Government  sent  mes- 
sages to  the  diplomatic  legations  of 
Lithuania  on  February  16,  and  Estonia 
on  February  24,  on  the  71st  anniversa- 
ries of  their  respective  national  decla- 
rations of  independence.  Tragically, 
since  1940  these  nations  have  been  oc- 
cupied colonies  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  United  States  has  never  recog- 
nized the  forcible  incorporation  of 
Lithuania,  Estonia,  and  Latvia  into  the 
Soviet  Union. 

On  March  12,  1989.  250,000  Latvians 
rallied  in  their  naton's  capital,  Riga,  to 
support  the  promises  of  political  and 
economic  reform  offered  from 
Moscow.  The  Latvian  people  also  dem- 
onstrated that  day  to  express  the  real 
fear  they  have  that  these  reforms  are 
nothing  but  another  cynical  lie  being 
perpetrated  by  the  foreign  occupiers 
of  their  land. 

In  order  to  justify  its  occupation  of 
the  Baltic  States,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
engaged  in  a  series  of  coverups  and 
historical  falsifications  so  outrageous 
that  one  almost  feels  as  though  one 
had  landed  in  the  middle  of  a  George 
Orwell  novel.  The  Molotov-Ribbentrop 
Pact  has  been  among  the  major  tar- 
gets of  this  campaign  of  disinforma- 
tion. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  aggressive 
actions  taken  by  the  Soviet  Union  in 
the  Baltic  States  were  a  result  of  a 
series  of  secret  protocols  to  the  infa- 
mous Nazi-Soviet  Nonaggression  Pact 
of  August  23,  1939.  Following  exten- 
sive correspondence  with  the  Foreign 
Office  archives  of  the  Federal  Repub- 
lic of  Germany,  I  am  ready  to  present 
to  the  Senate  today  the  chain  of  cus- 
tody documenting  the  authenticity  of 
these  secret  protocols,  and  refuting  as- 
sertions to  the  contrary  made  by  high- 
level  officials  in  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment. 

When  reviewing  the  occuption  of  the 
Baltic  States  by  the  Soviet  Union  in 
June  1940,  one  must  consider  a  series 
of  documents  signed  by  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  by  Nazi 
Germany  on  August  23.  1939.  nearly 
50  years  ago. 


Mr.  President,  the  Nazi-Soviet  Non- 
aggression  Pact— known  popularly  as 
the  Molotov-Ribbentrop  Pact— and  its 
secret  supplementary  protocol  formal- 
ized the  division  of  Eastern  Europe 
into  Nazi  and  Soviet  spheres  of  influ- 
ence. The  Molotov-Ribbentrop  Pact 
was  amended  by  secret  protocols 
signed  on  September  28.  1939,  under 
which  Nazi  Germany  turned  Lithuania 
over  to  the  Soviet  Union,  and  on  Janu- 
ary 10,  1941.  when  the  Soviets  bought 
an  additional  section  of  Lithuania 
from  Nazi  Germany  for  7,500.000  gold 
dollars.  This  gave  the  Soviets  the 
excuse  they  needed  to  invade  and 
occupy  the  western  areas  they  had  lost 
following  the  Bolshevist  coup  d'etat  in 
1917:  Finland,  the  Baltic  States,  Bessa- 
rabia, and  part  of  Poland. 

The  Soviet  Union  lost  little  time  in 
taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
presented  them  by  the  Molotov-Rib- 
bentrop Pact.  Coordinating  their  ac- 
tions to  coincide  with  the  Nazi  occupa- 
tion of  France,  the  Soviet  Army  invswl- 
ed  and  occupied  Lithuania  on  June  15, 
1940,  Latvia  on  Jime  16-17,  1940  and 
Estonia  on  June  16,  1940.  One  month 
later,  the  puppet  governments  in- 
stalled in  each  of  the  Baltic  SUtes 
asked  to  be  admitted  into  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics.  These  "ap- 
plications" were  accepted,  and  all 
three  were  incorporated  into  the 
Soviet  Union:  Lithuania  on  August  3, 
1940,  Latvia  on  August  5,  1940,  and  Es- 
tonia on  August  6,  1940. 

The  only  territory  covered  by  the 
Molotov-Ribbentrop  Pact  that  was 
able  to  alter  its  fate  was  Finland, 
whose  people  heroically  defended 
their  independence  during  the  bloody 
Winter  War  of  1939.  The  part  of 
Poland  that  the  Soviets  stole  is  now 
included  in  the  Byelorussian  Soviet 
Socialist  Republic  and  the  Ukrainian 
Soviet  Socialist  Republic.  Bessarabia, 
stolen  from  Romania,  is  now  known  as 
the  Moldavian  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lic. 

SOVIETS  FALSIFY  HISTORY 

Mr.  President,  there  should  be  no 
confusion  in  this  body  concerning  the 
existence  of  the  Nazi-Soviet  Non- 
aggression  Pact  and  its  secret  proto- 
cols. Soviet  authorities  continue  to  try 
to  conceal  the  existence  of  the  secret 
protocols  to  the  Molotov-Ribbentrop 
Pact,  through  bald-faced  lies  and  open 
disinformation  propagated  by  leading 
Soviet  historians.  The  fact  that  this 
campaign  continues  shows  the  real 
meaning  of  glasnost. 

On  August  16,  1988.  the  Soviet  press 
agency  Novosti.  a  cover  organization 
of  the  KGB.  held  a  press  conference 
on  the  subject  "The  Baltic  Republics: 
The  Pre-war  Years."  Several  Soviet 
historians  spoke  at  this  press  confer- 
ence, the  purpose  of  which,  it  seems, 
was  to  act  as  an  official  buffer  to  the 
mass  demonstrations  expected  by  the 
authorities  in  connection  with  the  up- 
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coming  anniversary  of  the  signing  of 
the  Nazi-Soviet  Nonaggression  Pact. 

During  his  opening  statement,  Va- 
lentin Falin,  a  doctor  of  historical  sci- 
ences and  head  of  the  Soviet  press 
agency  Novosti,  made  several  state- 
ments which  were  deliberate  attempts 
to  mislead  public  opinion  concerning 
the  Molotov-Ribbentrop  Pact,  and  spe- 
cifically the  secret  protocols.  Mr.  Palin 
said,  according  to  a  report  by  Tass 
that  same  day: 

Answering  the  question  of  secret  protocol 
of  the  Soviet-German  pacts  of  1939.  Valen- 
tin Falin  noted  that  their  authentic  copies 
had  not  t>een  discovered  either  in  this  coun- 
try or  in  the  West,  although  a  search  was 
conducted  and  is  being  conducted  in  the  ar- 
chives. It  would  be  wrong  yet  to  judge  the 
contents  of  those  documents  by  the  photo- 
graphic copes  which  appear  in  the  press.  It 
is  hard  to  say  accurately  what  In  those 
copies  corresponds  to  reality  and  what  has 
been  forged. 

Commentators  Feliks  Kovalyov  and 
Oleg  Rzheshevsky  echo  Mr.  Falin's 
views  concerning  the  Nazi-Soviet  Non- 
aggression  Pact  in  an  article  in  the 
September  1,  1988,  edition  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  newspaper  Pravda  and 
restate  a  major  worry  of  the  Soviet 
Government  concerning  glasnost— a 
tendency  by  some  in  the  Soviet  Union 
to  take  glasnost  at  face  value.  This 
particular  quote  seems  to  be  a  direct 
reference  to  the  publishing  in  an  Esto- 
nian newspaper  of  copies  of  the  secret 
protocol  to  the  Nazi-Soviet  Nonaggres- 
sion Pact: 

Historians  and  political  scientists  in  the 
West  claim  that  certain  "secret  protocols" 
were  also  signed  along  with  the  nonaggres- 
sion pact.  Such  documents  have  not  been 
discovered  in  Soviet  archives.  Their  origi- 
nals, evidently,  are  not  to  be  found  in  West- 
em  archives  either,  or  anywhere  at  all.  The 
copies  of  photocopies  appearing  in  various 
publications  are  reproduced  in  a  highly  con- 
tradictory fashion.  On  more  than  one  occa- 
sion Soviet  researchers  have  drawn  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  confusion  caused  in 
this  connection  remains  unanswered.  Doctor 
of  Historical  Sciences  V.M.  Palin  remarked 
recently  that  "secret  protocols"  were  men- 
tioned neither  by  Hitler  himself  *  *  *  nor  by 
J.  von  Ribbentrop,  the  chief  participants  in 
the  Moscow  talks  *  *  * 

Mr.  President,  the  facts  concerning 
the  Nazi-Soviet  Nonaggression  Pact 
and  its  secret  protocols  do  not  support 
the  statements  made  by  Mr.  Falin  on 
AugTist  16.  I  will  now  present  evidence 
to  prove  the  existence  of  these  docu- 
ments, and  to  show  that  the  attempts 
made  by  Mr.  Falin  and  other  Soviet 
historians  to  manipulate  the  truth  are 
nothing  more  than  a  cause  of  interna- 
tional fraud. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  laughable  for 
anyone,  especially  for  an  individual 
claiming  to  hold  a  doctorate  in  histori- 
cal science,  to  challenge  the  existence 
of  the  secret  protocols  to  the  Nazi- 
Soviet  Nonaggression  Pact.  The  evi- 
dence is  plain  to  see  every  time  one 
looks  at  a  map  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Three  formerly  independent  nations 


continue,  nearly  50  years  after  the 
pact  and  its  secret  protocols  were 
signed,  to  suffer  from  its  conse- 
quences. 

It  is  true  that  the  Molotov-Ribben- 
trop Pact  and  its  secret  protocols  no 
longer  exist  in  the  form  which  Mr. 
Palin  seems  to  be  searching  for,  that 
is,  as  original  documents  on  paper.  It 
is  also  true,  however,  that  microfilms 
of  these  documents  do  indeed  exist  not 
only  in  West  Germany,  but  in  the 
United  States  and  in  Great  Britain  as 
well. 

GERMAN  ARCHIVES  REFUTE  SOVIET  LIES 

Mr.  President,  George  O.  Kent,  a 
professor  of  history  at  the  University 
of  Maryland,  asserts  categorically  that 
the  secret  protocol  to  the  Molotov- 
Ribbentop  Pact  is  an  authentic  docu- 
ment. For  a  public  statement  of  Pro- 
fessor Kent's  position  on  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  secret  protocol,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  article 
from  the  September  9,  1988  issue  of 
Newsday,  written  by  Prof.  George  O. 
Kent  of  the  University  of  Maryland, 
be  inserted  into  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks  as  exhibit  1. 

A  microfilm  archive  of  some  of  the 
most  sensitive  documents  in  the 
German  Foreign  Office,  concerning 
Germany's  foreign  policy  between  the 
years  of  1933  and  1944,  was  captured 
by  Allied  troops  on  May  14,  1945.  The 
documents  had  been  buried  on  the 
grounds  of  a  country  estate  about  20 
miles  outside  of  Muehlhausen  (Thu- 
ringia),  Germany,  where  they  had 
been  hidden  by  Carl  von  Loesch,  an  of- 
ficial translator  for  the  Foreign 
Office,  who  was  entrusted  by  the  Nazi 
government  to  look  after  these  ar- 
chives and,  ultimately,  to  destroy 
them. 

Lt.  Col.  Robert  Currie  Thomson, 
leader  of  the  British  Foreign  Office 
field  team  dealing  with  item  28  of  the 
Combined  Intelligence  Operations 
Staff  [CIOS]  blacklist,  which  dealt 
with  the  exploitation  of  German  ar- 
chival materials  for  the  purpose  of 
gaining  intelligence  for  the  Allied 
armies,  was  approached  by  Mr.  von 
Loesch,  who  wanted  to  turn  over  the 
microfilmed  archives  to  the  British. 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Thomson,  after 
consulting  with  his  American  counter- 
part on  the  CIOS.  proceeded  to  go  out 
and  recover  the  microfilms. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  report  of  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Thomson,  explaining  his  role 
in  the  recovery  of  the  microfilm  ar- 
chive and  relating  the  claims  made  by 
von  Loesch  that  the  hidden  microfilm 
archive  contained  a  complete  account 
of  Germany's  foreign  policy  between 
1933  and  1944.  be  inserted  into  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks as  exhibit  2. 

The  documents  underwent  a  prelimi- 
nary investigation,  in  which  it  was  dis- 
covered that  the  claims  which  von 
Loesch  had  made  to  Lieutenant  Colo- 


nel Thomson  about  the  importance  of 
the  microfilm  archives  were  true. 
Among  other  documents  found  on  the 
microfilm  were  the  official  texts  of  the 
Molotov-Ribbentrop  Pact  and  its 
secret  protocols. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  establish 
the  discovery  of  the  authentic  text  of 
the  Molotov-Ribbentrop  Pact  and  its 
secret  protocols,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  message  5291  of  May  24, 
1945,  the  report  of  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
the  United  Kingdom  Winant  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  be  inserted  into  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks as  exhibit  3. 

As  can  be  noted  from  the  aforemen- 
tioned report  from  the  Ambassador  to 
the  United  Kingdom  to  the  Secretary 
of  State,  provisions  were  made  to 
produce  two  copies  of  the  microfilm, 
for  analysis  and  safekeeping  in  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States.  Copies 
of  the  microfilms  can  be  found  in  the 
Public  Records  Office  in  London  and 
in  our  own  National  Archives.  The 
original  microfilm  archive,  however, 
was  returned  to  the  German  Foreign 
Office  at  the  end  of  1958,  and  has 
since  been  held  in  the  Archives  of  the 
German  Foreign  Office. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  in  my  posses- 
sion today  two  certified  copies  of  the 
Nazi-Soviet  Nonaggression  Pact  and  its 
secret  protocols;  one  set  comes  from 
both  the  National  Archives  and  the 
other  I  obtained  from  the  German 
Foreign  Office  Archives.  The  certified 
copies  will  be  filed  with  the  Archives 
of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, where  anyone  who  wishes  to 
examine  them  may  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  translation  of  these  docu- 
ments, made  by  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service,  be  inserted  into  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks as  exhibit  4,  along  with  my  cor- 
respondence on  these  matters  with 
German  officials.  I  wish  to  thank  in 
particular  Mr.  Heinz  Waldner,  Chief 
Librarian  of  the  German  Foreign 
Office  in  Bonn,  for  his  kind  courtesy 
in  furnishing  the  German  copies. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  have  in  my  pos- 
session certified  copies  of  transcripts, 
cables,  and  other  documents  of  the 
Hitler-Ribbentrop  period,  again  avail- 
able both  in  the  German  Foreign 
Office  Archives  and  in  the  National 
Archives,  which  offer  evidence  of  cir- 
cumstances confirming  the  existence 
and  signing  of  the  secret  protocols  to 
the  Nazi-Soviet  Nonaggression  Pact. 
These  documents  shall  join  the  certi- 
fied copies  of  the  Nonaggression  Pact 
and  its  secret  protocols  in  the  Archives 
of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  translations  of  these 
documents,  made  by  the  Congressional 
Research  Service,  into  the  Record  at 
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the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  as  ex- 
hibit 5. 

These  documents  confirm  that  con- 
sultation did  take  place  between 
German  Chancellor  Adolf  Hitler  and 
his  Foreign  Minister,  Joachim  von 
Ribbentrop,  concerning  the  Non- 
aggression  Pact.  This  evidence  directly 
refutes  Mr.  Falin's  earlier  assertions. 
That  no  public  statements  were  made 
by  the  two  Nazi  leaders  about  the 
secret  protocols,  which  seems  to  sur- 
prise Mr.  Palin,  should  not  surprise 
anyone. 

Both  parties  to  the  agreement  ob- 
tained what  they  desired  at  the  time. 
The  Germans  were  able  to  prevent  the 
Soviets  from  joining  the  Allied  powers 
before  the  opening  of  World  War  II. 
The  Soviets,  in  return  for  their  neu- 
trality, received  permission  from  the 
only  continental  EJuropean  power  that 
could  oppose  them— Nazi  Germany— to 
seize  territories.  Soviet  expansionist 
desires  were  not,  as  history  has  shown, 
limited  to  the  territories  referred  to  in 
the  secret  protocols  of  the  Nazi-Soviet 
Nonaggression  Pact. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  it  is  time  for 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  in  particular  for 
Soviet  historians  such  as  Valentin 
Falin,  to  own  up  to  the  fact  that  the 
secret  protocols  to  the  Nazi-Soviet 
Nonaggression  Pact  of  August  23, 
1939,  do,  in  fact,  exist,  and  that  the 
consequences  of  those  protocols  can 
still  be  felt  in  Europe  50  years  and  a 
world  war  later. 

If  Mr.  Falin  and  his  colleagues  in  the 
Soviet  Union  need  copies  of  the  secret 
protocols  to  the  Molotov-Ribbentrop 
Pact,  they  are  available  here  in  Wash- 
ington, in  Bonn,  West  Germany,  and 
in  London,  England.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  if  Mr.  Falin  does  not  have  the  op- 
portunity to  get  into  contact  with 
Bonn  or  Washington,  copies  of  the 
secret  protocols,  sent  from  the 
German  Foreign  Office  Archives  in 
Bonn,  are  also  in  the  possession  of  a 
group  of  Communist  Party  members 
in  occupied  Lithuania,  according  to  a 
report,  published  on  February  4  of 
this  year  in  the  West  German  newspa- 
per Frankfurter  Allgemeine. 

It  is  certainly  time  for  the  Soviets  to 
stop  lying  to  their  own  people  and  to 
the  world.  The  deal  that  was  made  50 
years  ago  in  Moscow  is  self-evident.  It 
is  time  for  the  Soviets  to  stop  denying 
the  existence  of  the  secret  protocols  to 
the  Molotov-Ribbentrop  Pact. 

Mr.  President,  the  best  evidence  the 
Soviet  Union  could  offer  of  glasnost 
would  be  to  restore  the  independence 
that  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania 
lost  due  to  these  secret  protocols,  once 
they  acknowledge  what  the  rest  of  the 
world  has  known  for  nearly  50  years— 
that  the  secret  protocols  to  the  Molo- 
tov-Ribbentrop Pact  do  exist. 


Exhibit  1 

As  It  Denies  the  Deal  It  Made  to  Swallow 

Them 

(By  George  O.  Kent) 

In  the  wake  of  demonstrations  last  month 

in  the  Baltic  states,  the  Soviet  Union  has 

charged  that  the  secret  agreement  of  1939 

that  led  to  Soviet  absorption  of  those  states 

may  never  have  existed. 

The  secret  agreement  was  a  protocol,  or 
annex,  to  the  Nazi-Soviet  pact  of  Aug.  23. 
1939.  The  pact  itself  was  not  secret,  and  in 
fact  stunned  the  world,  for  it  meant  that 
two  archenemies,  Nazi  Germany  and  Com- 
munist Russia,  would  not  fight  one  another. 
The  treaty  assured  Germany's  leader  Adolf 
Hitler  that  he  did  not  need  to  worry  about 
an  attack  on  his  rear  in  case  his  planned 
attack  on  Poland  impelled  Prance  and  Eng- 
land to  war  on  him— which  is  just  what  hap- 
pened. The  pact  made  it  easier  to  start 
World  War  II. 

The  protocol,  however,  was  not  then  made 
public.  After  World  War  II,  the  United 
States,  Britain  and  Prance  published  it  in  a 
multivolume  "Documents  on  German  For- 
eign Policy. "  Last  month,  the  Communist 
Party  newspaper  in  the  Baltic  state  of  Esto- 
nia became  the  first  official  publication  in 
the  Soviet  Union  to  describe  the  documents. 
The  director  of  the  Novosti  press  service, 
a  former  Soviet  ambassador  to  West  Germa- 
ny, said  that  "the  copies  published  in  the 
press  do  not  reflect  authentic  documents  ' 
and  may  have  been  fabricated  in  the  West. 
But  the  protocol  is  authentic.  The  original 
no  longer  exists,  having  been  destroyed  with 
the  Nazi  foreign  minister's  armored  train 
during  World  War  II.  But  the  minister  had 
microfilmed  10.000  pages  of  his  most  impor- 
tant files,  including  the  protocol,  and  this 
film  survived. 

After  the  war.  Karl  von  Loesch,  the  For- 
eign Office  official  who  had  secretly  buried 
the  film,  met  by  chance  the  chief  of  the 
British  documents  team  and  led  the  team  to 
it. 

This  film  authenticates  the  protocol  more 
positively  than  even  a  purported  original. 
Por  the  protocol  was  filmed  between  a  great 
many  other  documents  whose  validity  has 
not  been  questioned,  and  it  would  be  harder 
to  counterfeit  a  whole  roll  of  film  than  a 
single  document. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  protocol,  the 
Baltic  States.  Poland,  and  southeast  Europe 
were  divided  into  German  and  Soviet 
spheres  of  influence.  Finland.  Estonia, 
Latvia,  the  eastern  part  of  Poland,  and  Bes- 
sarabia were  to  go  to  the  Soviets,  and  the 
rest- Lithuania,  and  the  western  part  of 
Poland  bordered  by  the  Narev,  "Vistula  and 
San  rivers— to  the  Germans. 

Baltic  nationalists  say  the  protocol's  divi- 
sion of  spheres  of  interest  between  Germa- 
ny and  the  Soviet  Union  permitted  the 
USSR  to  absorb  Latvia  and  Estonia  in  1940. 
It  conquered  Lithuania  in  1944  and  kept  it. 
Last  month,  demonstrators  in  the  three 
countries,  which  are  northeast  of  Poland, 
asked  for  independence. 

While  Hitler's  goal  was  simply  to  keep 
Russia  on  the  sidelines  in  a  war  with 
Poland.  Stalin's  goals  were  more  complex. 
He  believed  that  he  could  stay  out  of  a  Eu- 
ropean war  and  was  willing  to  negotiate 
with  both  sides  to  see  which  one  would  offer 
him  more.  At  the  same  time,  he  was  con- 
cerned that  Germany's  recent  incorporation 
of  Austria  and  parts  of  Czechoslovakia— tol- 
erated by  both  Britain  and  Prance— meant 
that  Hitler  was  given  a  'free  hand  in  the 
East"  and  that  the  Soviet  Union  might  be 
Hitler's  next  victim  after  Poland. 


In  addition,  the  Soviet  Union  felt  threat- 
ened by  the  Japanese  in  the  Par  East.  Both 
Poland  and  Rumania  had  refused  the  Soviet 
troops  permission  to  enter  their  territories 
to  fight  the  Germans  in  case  war  broke  out. 
This  refusal  considerably  weakened  the 
value  of  a  possible  British-Prench-Soviet  al- 
liance and  convinced  Stalin  that  the  west- 
em  powers  were  not  serious  about  stopping 
Hitler. 

Por  the  Soviet  Union,  the  advantages  of 
going  with  Germany  were  many.  Both  coun- 
tries had  lost  much  territory  following  the 
first  world  war.  Russia  had  lost  Finland  and 
the  Baltic  states  (which  became  independ- 
ent) and  the  western  parts  of  White  Russia 
and  the  Ukraine  to  Poland,  and  Besarabia 
to  Rumania.  The  pact  with  Germany,  ac- 
cording to  the  secret  protocol,  recovered 
most  of  these  territorial  losses,  and  would 
gain  German  influence  against  the  Japa- 
nese. 

Since  the  pact  was  a  clear  victory  for 
Hitler,  at  least  in  the  short  term,  it  is  hardly 
surprising  that  the  Soviets  prefer  to  deny 
that  the  protocol  attached  to  it  ever  existed. 

Exhibit  2 

Discovery  of  Secret  Archives  of  German 
Foreign  Ministry 

On  May  12,  I  was  in  Muehlhausen  (Thu- 
ringia)  for  the  purpose  of  examining  certain 
Foreign  Ministry  archives.  By  a  fortunate 
coincidence  I  ran  into  Dr.  Ralph  Collins,  of 
the  State  Department,  a  member  of  the  US 
Team  working  in  the  closest  collaboration 
with  my  own.  We  remained  together  for 
four  days,  during  which  time  Dr.  Collins' 
presence  was  not  only  helpful  in  emphasiz- 
ing the  co-operation  existing  between  our 
two  countries,  but  his  counsel  and  compan- 
ionship were  invaluable  in  the  unusual  ex- 
periences which  I  am  about  to  describe. 

While  returning  alone  from  an  interview 
with  a  German  Foreign  Ministry  key  man.  I 
was  approached  by  a  man  of  some  36  years 
of    age    who,    speaking    faultless    English, 
asked  me  to  convey  to  London  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  Duncsin  Sandys,  the  British 
Minister  for  Housing  and  son-in-law  of  Mr. 
Winston  Churchill.  It  transpired  later  that 
the  man  had  no  idea  that  I  was  searching 
for  the  very  things  which  he  was  willing  to 
reveal,  but  merely  spoke  to  me  because  I 
was  a  British  officer,  a  somewhat  rare  speci- 
men in  Thuringia.  I  told  him  that  I  could 
not  undertake  to  forward  the  letter  without 
some  idea  of  the  contenU,  whereupon  the 
man  said  that  I  might  read  what  he  had 
written.  I  did  so,  and  found  that  the  writer 
(Herr  Carl  von  Loesch),  a  former  fellow-stu- 
dent with  Mr.  Sandys,  offered  to  disclose  to 
the  latter  the  whereabouts  of  a  set  of  micro- 
films of  30  boxes  of  the  most  top  secret 
German  Foreign  Ministry  papers,  contain- 
ing a  complete  account  of  Germany's  for- 
eign policy  and  doings  from  1933  to  1944, 
and  including  correspondence  and  records 
of  conversations  between  Hitler  and  Ribben- 
trop on  the  one  side  and  Mussolini.  Franco, 
Laval.  Molotov,  and  Japanese  and  other  per- 
sonalities on  the  other,  also  reports  by  am- 
bassadors and  ministers  of  the  most  secret 
matters.  Herr  von  Loesch  was  the  under- 
study of  the  well-known  Dr.  Schmidt  and  in- 
terpreted at  many  meetings  between  Hitler 
smd  foreign  sUtesmen.  He  was  sent  to  Thu- 
ringia last  February  to  house  and  look  after 
the   most    secret    archives.    Owing    to    the 
sudden  Allied  advance  orders  were  received 
to  destroy  the  collection.  This  was  done,  but 
not  before  a  set  of  microfilms  was  retrieved 
and  buried  in  a  lonely  spot.  The  writer  of 
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the  letter  asked  to  be  transferred  with  two 
assistants  to  British  occupied  territory  and 
put  into  touch  with  a  Foreign  Office  repre- 
sentative with  a  view  to  the  printing,  sorting 
and  rebuilding  of  the  complete  mass  of  films 
in  rolls,  at  present  in  disorder.  Von  Loesch 
asked  to  be  allowed  to  undertake  the  work, 
which  would  have  to  be  done  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  produced  a  British  passport  as  evi- 
dence of  his  British  nationality  by  birth  in 
London. 

The  man  emphasized  his  desire  to  deal 
with  the  British  rather  than  the  Americans, 
whereupon  I  stated  that  although  a  Foreign 
Office  official,  I  also  represented  the  State 
Department  because  we  Allies  were  working 
in  complete  collaboration.  There  could  be 
no  question  of  a  separate  deal  with  one  gov- 
ernment. I  would  report  the  matter  to  the 
US  Military  authorities,  as  representing  the 
interests  of  twth  Allies,  because  they  were 
in  occupation  of  the  area.  He  would  be  in- 
formed of  their  decision.  Dr.  Collins  was  not 
present  at  the  talk  but  collaborated  fully  in 
all  that  followed. 

We  decided  to  lay  the  matter  the  next  day 
before  the  1st  Army  G-2  at  Weimar  and  to 
ask  for  their  approval  to  negotiate  with  the 
man  for  the  unearthing  of  the  films  and 
their  transfer  with  him  to  our  headquarters 
at  the  castle  in  Marburg/Lahn,  which  is 
well  within  American-occupied  territory, 
whereas  Thuringia  is  shortly  due  to  be 
taken  over  by  the  Russians.  At  Weimar  we 
found  no  0-2  Section  because  1st  Army  had 
moved  out  and  the  9th  Army  had  not  yet  ar- 
rived. We  managed  to  speak,  however,  with 
more  than  one  responsible  officer  who, 
while  disclaiming  responsibility,  voiced  the 
opinion  that  we  should  go  ahead  and  report 
later. 

Accordingly  on  Monday,  May  14,  we  mo- 
tored to  a  village  situated  some  20  miles 
from  Muehlhausen  in  order  to  see  our  man. 
I  went  alone  into  the  house,  leaving  Dr.  Col- 
lins with  the  driver  of  the  jeep.  I  told  von 
Loesch  that  I  was  prepared,  on  receiving  the 
microfilms,  to  remove  them  and  him  to  Mar- 
burg Castle,  where  he  could  restore  the 
prints  to  order  so  that  the  whole  would 
form  a  series  of  connected  narratives.  I 
could  not  agree  to  the  transfer  of  his  two  as- 
sistants whose  help  he  considered  essential. 
The  action  taken  would  be  reported  to  the 
allied  authorities  for  a  definitive  decision  as 
to  his  ultimate  treatment.  I  emphasized 
that  he  would  be  treated  with  consideration 
and  would  certainly  not  starve  at  Marburg, 
but  that  I  was  only  empowered  to  make  a 
promise  covering  the  immediate  future.  He 
enqtiired  whether  he  would  be  regarded  as  a 
prisoner  of  war.  to  which  I  replied  in  the 
negative  and  promised  that  he  would  be 
subjected  to  no  indignities  but  only  to  the 
same  restrictions  on  liberty  as  Germans  in 
general.  He  would  naturally  be  under  sur- 
veillance while  dealing  with  the  secret  files. 
After  a  few  more  Inquiries  on  his  part  I  said 
that  if  he  dealt  honorably  with  me  he  could 
count  on  a  like  attitude  on  my  part.  He  then 
accepted  my  conditions. 

As  a  precaution.  I  then  invited  Herr  von 
Loesch  to  accompany  me  to  the  jeep  where 
in  Dr.  Collins'  presence  I  summarized  the 
arrangements  made,  again  stressing  the  fact 
that  it  related  to  the  immediate  future  only. 
Once  more  the  man  signified  his  accept- 
ance. 

We  then  proceeded  some  four  miles  by 
Jeep  to  the  neighborhood  of  a  large  country 
house  named  Schoeneberg  in  which  a  de- 
tachment of  the  5th  Armoured  Division  was 
quartered.  1  presented  my  army  clearance 
papers  at  the  house  and  asked  that  a  repre- 


sentative of  the  US  army  might  accompany 
us  to  the  site  of  the  alleged  buried  treasure. 
Ready  compliance  was  expressed  by  Captain 
Alt>ert  M.  Folkard  who,  bearing  arms  accom- 
panied Dr.  Collins,  Herr  von  Loesch  and 
myself  along  a  private  path  in  the  estate  to 
a  point  where  we  had  to  descend,  rather  un- 
comfortably, a  steep  ravine  banked  with 
pine  trees.  Our  guide  halted  at  a  certain 
spot  where  he  and  Captain  Folkard  with 
iron  bars  soon  scraped  the  soil  from  a  water- 
proof cape  covering  a  large  can.  This  Cap- 
tain Folkard  brought  to  the  top  of  the  de- 
clivity and  placed  under  guard  in  the  man- 
sion. He  promised  to  submit  to  the  colonel 
the  request  of  von  Loesch  for  the  release  of 
his  automobile  stored  at  an  adjoining  farm. 

Dr.  Collins  and  I  then  proceeded  to 
Muehlhausen  with  Herr  von  Loesch.  We 
had  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  pass  for  the 
latter's  journey  with  his  own  automobile  in 
our  convoy  to  Marburg.  We  also  reported 
the  find  to  the  C.LC.  of  the  Military  Gov- 
ernment and  that  of  the  Army  Division, 
both  of  which  scrutinized  my  papers,  a  step 
quite  properly  requested  by  telephone  by 
Captain  Folkard. 

On  our  return  to  Schoeneberg  Dr.  Collins 
and  I  gladly  accepted  the  hospitality  of 
Colonel  Douglas  Page,  Conunanding  Div. 
Artillery,  5th  Armoured  Division  to  be  his 
guest  overnight.  Colonel  Page  has  that  rare 
spirit  of  genuine  hospitality  which  left  two 
tired  and  jaded  travelers  with  the  impres- 
sion that  their  visit  had  been  a  genuine 
pleasure  to  him.  There  was  not  one  of  his 
officers  who  did  not  second  Col.  Page's  ef- 
forts to  make  us  thoroughly  at  home.  Mean- 
while Captain  Folkard  continued  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  can  of  unassuming  appear- 
ance but  presumably  valuable  contents.  Von 
Doesch  we  had  sent  home  and  arranged  to 
pick  up  on  the  following  day. 

On  Thursday.  May  15,  we  proceeded  to 
Muehlhausen  with  Captain  Folkard  and  re- 
ported all  the  the  facts  to  Lt  Col  McFarland 
of  the  Army  Division  CIC.  On  returning  to 
Schoeneberg  we  had  the  honor  of  meeting 
Major  General  Oliver.  Commanding  5th  ar- 
mored Division,  who  was  good  enough  to 
give  general  approval  to  our  proceedings 
and  to  our  acting  at  our  discretion. 

After  lunch  we  proceeded  in  convoy  to 
Marburg  via  Dentine  Camp.  Colonel  Page 
had  considerately  provided  an  M.  40  armed 
car  for  our  find  and  for  the  luggage  of  our 
growing  party.  In  addition  he  released  with- 
out demur  the  car  of  Herr  von  Loesch  and 
provided  petrol  for  its  use.  Captain  Folkard 
continued  to  be  personally  responsible  for 
guarding  the  can.  At  Dentine  we  met  our 
own  RAF  microfilming  unit  and  for  the  first 
time,  with  the  help  of  their  magnifying 
reading  apparatus,  formed  a  first-hand  idea 
of  the  value  of  the  unearthed  films.  They 
fully  correspond  to  the  informant's  descrip- 
tion and  win  undoubtedly  supply  informa- 
tion of  immense  vtUue  which  may  not  lie  ob- 
tainable elsewhere.  Our  technicians  advised 
us  that  they  could  undertake  the  printing 
work  if  equipment  and  paper  could  be  made 
available  in  Germany,  which  ought  to  be 
the  case,  but  eventually,  in  view  of  trans- 
port and  conmiunication  difficulties,  we  de- 
cided unanimously  that  the  best  plan  was 
for  me  to  proceed  to  London,  get  the  Air 
Ministry  to  make  prints,  and  return  with 
them  to  Marburg  for  sorting,  etc. 

On  the  value  of  the  find  being  thus  con- 
firmed Dr.  Collins  and  I  decided  to  get  Herr 
von  Loesch's  assistants  (a  man  and  a 
woman)  brought  to  Marburg  lest  the  Rus- 
sians should  put  pressure  on  them  to  make 
disclosures.  Rumours  are  already  in  circula- 


tion, as  witness  para.  8  of  a  memorandum 
dated  April  30  by  Mr.  H.B.  MorrU  to  AC  of 
S,  G-2,  Shaef,  Goldcup  HQ.  CapUin  Fol- 
kard is  accordingly  arranging  to  bring  the 
two  individuals  soon  to  Marburg.  They  will 
be  installed  in  an  apartment  in  the  castle, 
where  Herr  von  Loeseh  already  is. 

The  man  is  making  interesting  disclosures 
and  is  quite  willing  to  talk  about  his  rela- 
tions with  Hitler  and  others.  I  have  been 
able  to  check  up  on  some  of  his  statements 
smd  have  found  them  remarkably  accurate. 
He  says,  for  Instance,  that  months  ago  the 
Gestapo  supplied  the  German  Foreign  Min- 
istry with  copies  of  the  Instnmient  of  Sur- 
render and  of  the  Agreement  for  the  divi- 
sion of  Germany  into  Zones  of  Allied  Occu- 
pation (with  map),  both  of  which  I  have 
seen.  His  description  of  the  details  is  ex- 
tremely like  my  remembrance  of  them.  I 
have  requested  Team  members  to  make 
memoranda  of  his  statements  of  interest. 
The  man  may  be  an  opportunist  but  he 
quite  accepts  the  situation  that  he  is  in  our 
power  and  to  my  mind  seems  quite  prepared 
to  be  useful  to  us  in  the  interests  of  his  own 
future.  His  Germany  has  gone  forever,  and 
he  is  quite  willing  to  adjust  himself  to  a  new 
state  of  affairs.  I  am  seeing  that  he  is  treat- 
ed with  courtesy  and  consideration,  but 
without  tenderness,  and  needless  to  say  he 
is  under  strict  surveillance. 

Dr.  Collins'  sound  judgment  and  common- 
sense  were  of  the  utmost  value  in  handling 
a  delicate  and  unexpected  situation  and  we 
both  derived  pleasure  in  demonstrating,  in  a 
variety  of  places,  the  identity  of  interests  of 
our  governments  and  despatching  agencies. 
Next  to  him  merit  is  due  to  Captain  Folkard 
for  the  ungrudging  assistance  readily  ren- 
dered in  looking  after  our  treasure  trove 
and  in  convoying  it  over  a  drive  of  many 
hours.  He  was  constantly  solicitous  for  our 
comfort  and  for  the  safety  of  his  charge, 
and  both  Dr.  Collins  and  I  feel  that  we  must 
pay  a  warm  tribute  to  him. 

R.C.  Thomson, 
Lt    Col..    Leader   of 
Foreign  Office 

Field  Team,  Item 
28  of  CIOS  Black 
LUL 

Exhibit  3 
[Telegram] 
The  Ambassador  in  the 

United  Kingdom, 
London,  May  26,  1945. 
To  the  Secretary  of  State 

5291.  ReDepts  4091,  May  24.  The  micro- 
films of  German  FO  documents  are  now  un- 
dergoing preliminary  examination  in 
London  and  prints  are  being  made  for  the 
FO  by  the  Air  Ministry.  There  are  9,725 
pages  of  documents  to  be  gone  through,  and 
because  of  technical  differences  between 
the  German  film  and  British  film  it  is  not 
possible  to  make  a  new  microfilm  directly 
from  the  German  one.  Prints  first  have  to 
be  made  and  from  these  prints  a  new  micro- 
film is  being  produced.  One  copy  of  the  new 
film  is  to  be  left  in  the  FO  and  one  copy  will 
be  delivered  to  the  Embassy,  probably  by 
May  28.  for  forwarding  to  the  State  Dept. 

Because  of  the  nature  of  these  documents 
the  FO  has  expressed  the  opinion  that  no 
further  distribution  should  be  made  until 
after  the  FO  and  the  State  Dept.  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  examine  the  documents 
fully.  Dr.  Perkins  has  made  a  hasty  survey 
of  approximately  one-fourth  of  the  total 
number  of  documents,  and  on  the  basis  of 
this  sampling  he  is  convinced  of  their  highly 
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secret  nature.  Documents  he  has  examined 
contain  comparatively  full  reports  of  con- 
versations between  Hitler  and  Ribbentrop 
and  Matsuoka  during  his  visit  to  Berlin  in 
March  and  April  1941  at  which  time  the 
Germans  strongly  urged  that  Japan  attack 
Singapore.  Perkins  has  also  seen  records  of 
conversations  between  Hitler  and  Ribben- 
trop and  Molotov  in  which  an  attempt  was 
made  to  convince  the  Russians  that  the  tri- 
partite Axis  aimed  only  at  expansion  to  the 
south  and  was  not  directed  against  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  documents  contain  the 
text  of  agreements  made  between  Germany 
and  the  Soviet  Union  in  Sept.  1939.  There  is 
also  among  the  documents  ample  proof  of 
close  collaboration  between  Germany  and 
the  Spanish  Govt,  under  Franco.  A  letter 
dated  Feb.  26,  1941  from  Franco  to  Hitler 
includes  a  pledge  of  his  friendship  and  the 
urgent  recommendation  for  the  closing  of 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  There  is  an  agree- 
ment signed  in  1943  for  the  defense  of  Span- 
ish territory  and  German  aid  in  case  the 
Allies  attempted  to  occupy  any  Spanish  ter- 
ritory as  they  had  French  North  Africa. 

When  these  films  were  brought  to  London 
for  processing  its  was  planned  that  a  copy  of 
the  new  microfilm  would  be  made  available 
to  Ambassador  Murphy's  office.  As  stated 
above,  the  FO  after  preliminary  survey  of 
the  documents  feel  that  the  original  distri- 
bution should  be  strictly  limited.  This  is 
based  on  the  fact  that  the  documents  are  of 
purely  political  character  concerning  the 
foreign  policy  of  Germany,  that  they  con- 
tain information  regarding  certain  of  our 
present  Allies  and  that  they  would  not  be  of 
apparent  interest  or  use  in  current  adminis- 
tration of  a  defeated  Germany.  The  FO  has 
received  a  request  from  the  political  section 
of  the  British  element  of  the  Control  Com- 
mission similar  to  that  received  by  us  from 
Ambassador  Murphy's  office.  According  to 
the  FO,  copies  of  the  new  microfilm  will  not 
be  distributed  to  any  other  British  agencies 
until  after  the  FO  has  made  a  thorough  ex- 
amination. However,  it  was  made  clear  by 
the  FO  that  it  considers  these  documents  a 
joint  State  Department  Foreign  Office  find, 
and  that  if  the  Embassy  requests  an  addi- 
tional copy  of  the  new  film  for  Ambassador 
Murphy's  office  it  will  be  made  available. 
Before  making  such  a  request  the  Dept's  in- 
structions are  requested. 

WinanL 

Exhibit  4 
CRS  Translation  of  Certified  Copy  of 
Pact  and  of  Correspondence  Between 
Senator  Helms  and  West  German  For- 
eign Office  Archivist  Mr.  Heinz 
Waldner 

U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
Washington,  DC,  September  14,  1988. 
VLR  I  Heinz  Waldner. 
Auswaertiges  Amt  referat  117, 
5300  Bonn  1,  West  Germany. 

Dear  Herr  Waldner:  The  U.S.  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  is  current- 
ly conducting  a  study  on  the  annexation  of 
the  Baltic  States  by  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics,  and  on  the  relationship 
between  the  signing  of  the  Molotov-Rlbben- 
trop  pact  In  1939  and  the  annexation  of  the 
Baltic  States. 

In  this  regard,  we  are  seeking  to  verify  the 
authenticity  and  chain  of  custody  of  the 
documents  enumerated  below.  We  under- 
stand from  the  United  States  Department 
of  State  that  these  documents  were  re- 
turned by  the  Allied  powers  to  the  German 
Foreign  Ministry  In  1949,  on  the  condition 


that  they  be  open  to  the  public.  Therefore, 
we  would  like  to  obtain  from  your  office  cer- 
tified copies  of  the  cited  documents,  as  well 
as  of  any  letters,  memoranda,  or  notes  relat- 
ing to  the  provenance  or  chain  of  custody 
when  they  came  into  your  possession. 

(1)  The  Treaty  of  Nonaggre.ssion  Between 
Germany  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics,  signed  August  23,  1939,  by  Rib- 
bentrop Bjad  Molotov. 

(2)  Secret  Additional  Protocol  to  the 
Treaty  of  Nonaggresslon  Between  Germany 
and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics, 
signed  August  23,  1939,  by  Ribbentrop  sind 
Molotov. 

(3)  Secret  Supplementary  Protocol  to  the 
German-Soviet  Boundary  and  Friendship 
Treaty,  signed  September  28,  1939.  by  Rib- 
bentrop and  Molotov. 

(4)  Secret  Protocol,  signed  January  10, 
1941,  by  Schulenburg  and  Molotov. 

(5)  Telegram  No.  204  of  August  23,  1939, 
originating  in  Moscow,  signed  by  Ribben- 
trop, from  the  Reich  Foreign  Minister  to 
the  German  Foreign  Office. 

(6)  Telephone  copy  of  Telegram  No.  204  of 
August  23,  1939. 

(7)  Telegram  No.  205  of  August  23,  1939, 
originating  In  Berlin,  signed  by  Kordt,  from 
the  German  Foreign  Office  to  the  Reich 
Foreign  Minister. 

(8)  Telephone  copy  of  Telegram  No.  205  of 
August  23.  1939. 

(9)  Telegram  No.  360  of  September  15, 
1939,  originating  in  Berlin,  signed  by  Rib- 
bentrop, from  the  Reich  Foreign  Minister  to 
the  German  Ambassador  In  the  Soviet 
Union. 

(10)  Telegram  No.  442  of  September  25, 
1939,  originating  In  Moscow,  signed  by 
Schulenburg,  from  the  German  Ambassador 
in  the  Soviet  Union  to  the  German  Foreign 
Office. 

(11)  Telegram  No.  497  of  October  4.  1939, 
originating  in  Berlin,  signed  by  Ribbentrop, 
from  the  Reich  Foreign  Minister  to  the 
German  Ambassador  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

(12)  Memorandum  by  the  Reich  Foreign 
Minister  for  Hitler.  June  24.  1940,  signed  by 
Ribbentrop. 

Thank  you  for  your  assistance.  If  you 
desire  further  information  in  this  matter, 
please  contact  Martin  Zvaners  or  Ann 
Smith  at  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  Washington,  DC  20510-6225. 
The  telephone  number  is  (202)  224-3941, 
the  FAX  number  is  (202)  224-5011. 
Sincerely, 

Jesse  Helms. 

Congressional  Research  Service, 

The  Library  of  Congress, 

Washington,  DC. 
From  Foreign  Office,   117-251.09/88,  Bonn 

Nov.  14,  1988. 
Senator  Jesse  Helms, 

United  States  Senate,  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Senator:  In  accordance  with  your 
request  of  September  14,  1988.  I  am  sending 
you  enclosed  33  notarized  photocopies  of 
Foreign  Office  files  from  the  years  1939- 
1941.  Both  the  German  and  Russian  ver- 
sions of  the  treaties  are  given  (Nos.  1-4  on 
your  list). 

The  portion  of  the  Foreign  Office  files 
which  Is  now  here  In  Bonn  fell  Into  the 
hands  of  American  troops  In  spring  of  1945 
and  has  been  under  the  oversight  of  Ameri- 
can and  English  officials  since  then.  For  de- 
tails, only  the  Foreign  Office  in  London  or 
the  U.S.  Department  of  State  can  give  you 
Information.  You  can  also  find  a  pertinent 
description  In  the  Akten  zur  deutschen  aus- 


wftrtigen  Politik  1981-1945,  Serle  D.  Band  I 
In  the  Allgemelne  Elnleltung  and  in  Anhang 
I.  The  English  translation  appeared  as  Doc- 
uments on  German  Foreign  Policy  1918- 
1945,  Series  D,  vol.  I,  General  Introduction 
and  Api>endix  I). 

The  archives  had  not  even  been  returned 
to  the  Foreign  Office  by  1949.  It  was  only 
later  as  a  result  of  an  exchange  of  notes  be- 
tween the  /German/  Federal  Administra- 
tion and  the  ambassadors  of  the  three  West- 
em  allies  in  Bonn  between  March  14  and 
April  18,  1956.  The  text  of  this  correspond- 
ence is  pritned  In  United  States  Treaties 
and  other  International  Agreements,  vol.  7, 
Part2.  p.  2119ff. 

The  documents  had  mostly  all  been  re- 
turned by  early  1959,  and  the  holdings  have 
since    then    been    uninterruptedly    in    the 
hands  of  the  Foreign  Office. 
Sincerely  yours. 


Nonacgression  Pact  Between  Germany  and 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
The  Government  of  the  German  Reich 
and  the  Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics,  led  by  the  desire  to  con- 
solidate peace  between  Germany  and  the 
USSR,  and  on  the  basis  of  the  fundamental 
provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Neutrality 
signed  in  April  1926  between  Germany  and 
the  USSR,  have  arrived  at  the  following 
agreement: 

article  I. 
Both  parties  to  the  treaty  are  obligated  to 
refrain   from  any  aggressive  act  and  any 
attack  on  each  other,  either  individually  or 
jointly  with  other  powers. 

ARTICLE  II. 

In  the  case  that  one  of  the  parties  to  the 
treaty  should  become  the  object  of  belliger- 
ance  on  the  part  of  a  third  power,  the  other 
party  shall  not  support  the  third  power  In 
any  way. 

ARTICLE  III. 

The  Governments  of  both  contracting 
parties  shall  In  the  future  remain  constant- 
ly in  contact  with  each  other  in  order  to 
keep  each  other  informed  about  their 
common  Interests. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

Neither  of  the  two  contracting  parties 
shall  participate  in  any  power  alignment 
aimed  directly  or  Indirectly  at  the  other 
party. 

ARTICLE  V. 

In  the  case  that  disputes  or  conflicts 
should  arise  between  the  two  contracting 
parties  over  questions  of  this  or  that  kind, 
both  parties  shall  settle  these  disputes  or 
conflicts  exclusively  through  a  friendly  ex- 
change of  opinion  or,  if  need  be.  through 
the  Intermediary  of  an  arbitration  commis- 
sion. 

ARTICLE  VI. 

The  present  treaty  shall  be  valid  for  10 
years,  subject  to  the  proviso  that  unless  one 
of  the  contracting  parties  terminates  it  one 
year  before  this  period  is  up.  the  treaty  will 
automatically  continue  In  force  for  an  addi- 
tional five  years. 

ARTICLE  VII. 

The  present  treaty  shall  be  ratified  within 
the  shortest  possible  time.  The  documents 
of  ratification  shall  be  exchanged  in  Berlin. 
The  treaty  shall  take  effect  immediately 
upon  ratification. 

Prepared  in  two  versions,  Russian  and 
German. 
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Moscow.  Augiist  23.  1939. 

VON  RiBBENTROP 

(For  the  Government 
of  the  German  Reich). 

V.  MOLOTOV 

(For  the  Government  of  the  USSR). 

SECRET  SUPPLEMENTARY  PROTOCOL 

On  the  occasion  of  the  ratification  of  the 
non-aggression  pact  between  the  German 
Reich  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics, the  delegates  of  both  parties,  under- 
signed below,  held  a  highly  confidential  dis- 
cussion concerning  delimitation  of  the 
spheres  of  interest  of  both  parties  in  East- 
em  Europe.  This  discussion  led  to  the  fol- 
lowing results: 

1.  In  the  case  of  territorial -political  reor- 
ganization in  the  territories  belonging  to 
the  Baltic  States  (Finland,  Estonia,  Latvia, 
and  Lithuania),  the  northern  boundary  of 
Lithuania  also  forms  the  boundary  of  the 
spheres  of  interest  of  Germany  and  the 
USSR.  The  interests  of  Lithuania  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  Vilna  are  recognized  in  this  con- 
nection. 

2.  In  the  event  of  a  territorial-political  re- 
organization of  the  areas  belonging  to  the 
Polish  nation,  the  spheres  of  interest  of 
Germany  and  the  USSR  are  approximately 
demarcated  by  the  lines  of  the  Narew.  Vis- 
tula, and  San  Rivers. 

The  question  as  to  whether  bilateral  inter- 
ests make  the  maintenance  of  an  independ- 
ent Polish  state  seem  desirable,  and  how 
this  state  would  be  demarcated,  can  only  be 
determined  definitively  in  the  course  of 
future  political  developments. 

In  each  case  both  Governments  will  solve 
the  question  by  amicable  agreement. 

3.  As  regards  southeastern  Europe,  Soviet 
interest  in  Bessarabia  is  emphasized.  The 
German  side  declares  its  complete  lacli  of 
interest  in  these  areas. 

4.  This  protocol  will  be  treated  as  top 
secret  by  both  sides. 

VON  RiBBENTROP 

(For  the  Government 
of  the  German  Reich). 

V.  MOLOTOV 

(On  the  authority  of 
the  Government  of  the  USSR). 
(Blurred     stamp     in     upper     right-hand 
comer  says:  "Return  to  office  of  the  Reich 
Foreign  Minister") 

SECRET  SUPPLEllEMTARY  PROTOCOL 

The  undersigned  delegates  establish 
agreement  between  the  Government  of  the 
German  Reich  and  the  Government  of  the 
USSR  concerning  the  following  matters: 

The  secret  supplementary  protocol  signed 
on  August  23,  1939  is  amended  at  No.  1  in 
that  the  territory  of  Lithuania  comes  under 
the  USSR  sphere  of  interest,  because  on  the 
other  side  the  administrative  district 
"Woywodschaft"  of  Lublin  suid  parts  of  the 
administrative  district  of  Warsaw  come 
under  the  German  sphere  of  influence  (cf. 
map  accompanying  the  boundary  and 
friendship  treaties  ratified  today).  As  soon 
as  the  Government  of  the  USSR  takes  spe- 
cial measures  to  safeguard  its  interests  on 
Lithuanian  territory,  the  present  German/ 
Lithuanian  border  will  be  rectified  in  the  in- 
terests of  simple  and  natural  delimitation, 
so  that  the  territory  of  Lithuania  lying 
southwest  of  the  line  drawn  on  the  accom- 
panying map  will  fall  to  Germany. 

It  is  further  established  that  the  economic 
arrangements  in  force  at  the  present  time 
between  Germany  and  Lithuania  will  be  in 
no  way  damaged  by  the  aforementioned 
measures  being  taken  by  the  Soviet  Union. 


Moscow,  September  28,  1939. 

VON  RiBBENTROP 

(For  the  Government 
of  the  German  Reich). 

V.  MOLOTOV 

(On  the  authority  of 
the  Government  of  the  USSR). 

SECRET  PROTOCOL 

Graf  von  Schulenburg.  the  German  Am- 
bassador, acting  for  the  Government  of  the 
Germatn  Reich,  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  People's  Commissars  of  the 
USSR,  W.M.  Molotov,  acting  for  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  USSR,  have  agreed  upon 
the  following  points: 

1.  The  Government  of  the  German  Reich 
renounces  its  claims  to  the  portion  of  the 
territory  of  Lithuania  mentioned  in  the  Sep- 
tember 28,  1939  Secret  Protocol  and  shown 
on  the  included  map. 

2.  The  Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  is  prepared  to  compen- 
sate the  Government  of  the  German  Reich 
for  the  territory  mentioned  in  Point  1  of 
this  protocol  by  payment  of  the  sum  of 
7,500,000  gold  dollars  =  31  million  500  thou- 
sand reichsmarks  to  Germany. 

Payment  of  the  sum  of  31.5  million  reichs- 
marks will  be  accomplished  by  the  USSR  in 
the  following  way:  one  eighth,  i.e.,  3,937,500 
reichsmarks,  in  shipments  of  non-ferrous 
metal  within  three  months  of  ratification  of 
this  treaty,  and  the  remaining  seven 
eighths,  27,562,500  reichsmarks,  in  gold  by  a 
deduction  from  the  German  payments  in 
gold  which  the  German  side  was  to  bring  up 
by  February  11,  1941.  On  the  basis  of  the 
correspondence  concerning  the  February  11, 
1940  economic  agreement  between  the 
German  Reich  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics  in  the  second  section  of  the 
agreement  between  the  Chairman  of  the 
German  Economic  Delegation.  Heir 
Schnurre  and  the  People's  Commissar  for 
USSR  Foreign  Trade.  Herr  A.I.  Mikoyan. 

3.  This  protocol  has  been  prepared  in  both 
German  and  Russian  (two  originals)  and 
goes  into  effect  upon  being  ratified. 

Moscow.  January  10.  1941. 

illegible.  presumably  "von 
Schulenburg" 
(For  the  Government 
of  the  German  Reich). 
V.  Molotov 
(Acting  for  the 
the  Government  of  the  USSR). 


Exhibit  5 

CRS  Translations  of  German  Foreign 
Ministry  Documents  op  Hitler-Ribben- 
trop  Period 

Moscow.  August  23,  1939. 
Abroad  Berlin. 

(Telegram  (Written  in  Code)] 
Rush!! 
Please  report  to  Fuhrer  immediately  that 
have  just  finished  first  three-hour  talk  with 
Stalin  and  Molotov.  During  talk,  which 
went  off  quite  positively  from  our  view- 
point, it  became  evident  that  decisive  point 
for  ultimate  result  is  claim  of  Russians  to 
see  harbors  of  Libau  and  Windau  recognized 
by  us  as  part  of  their  sphere  of  influence.  I 
would  be  grateful  for  confirmation  that 
Fuhrer  in  agreement  with  this.  Anticipated 
is  ratification  of  secret  protocol  defining 
spheres  of  interest  for  both  sides  through- 
out the  entire  Eastern  territory,  which  I  re- 
plied that  I  was  in  principle  prepared  to  do. 


[Relayed  from  Moscow  by  Telephone] 
CTelegraml 
Moscow,  August  23,  1939. 

Please  report  to  Fuhrer  immediately  that 
have  just  finished  first  three-hours  talk 
with  Stalin  and  Molotov.  During  talk,  which 
went  off  quite  positively  from  our  view- 
FK)int,  it  became  evident  that  decisive  point 
for  ultimate  result  is  claim  of  Russians  to 
see  harbors  of  Libau  and  Windau  recognized 
by  us  as  part  of  their  sphere  of  influence.  I 
would  be  grateful  for  confirmation  that 
Fuhrer  in  agreement  with  this.  Anticipated 
is  ratification  of  secret  protocol  defining 
spheres  of  interest  for  both  sides  through- 
out the  entire  Eastern  territory,  which  I  re- 
plied that  I  was  in  principle  prepared  to  do. 

Distributors: 

1.  H.  U.  St.  S.  Pol. 

2.  H.  LR  Siegfried. 

3.  Telegram  Control. 

Berlin,  August  23,  1939. 
[Tel.  written  in  code] 
Diplogerma 

Moscow. 
In  response  to  telegram  no.  204,  Answer  is: 
yes,  agreed. 
Kordt. 

[Telephonogram] 

Received  at  11:00  p.m.  August  23  from  the 
embassy  counselor  at  Tippelskirch. 

In  response  to  telegram  no.  204. 

Yes,  agreed  Kordt,  relayed  by  telephone 
by  Hewel. 

Three  copies: 

1.  For  the  Reich's  Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

2.  For  the  A  files. 

3.  For  the  chronological  collection. 

[Decoded  Telegram  (written  in  code)) 

From  Berlin,  September  15,  1939  8:20  p.m. 
arrived  Moscow,  September  16,  1939,  7:15 
a.m. 

Diplogerma  Moscow 

Rush!!  Tel.  no.  360  from  Sepiember  15. 

Top  secret!  For  the  Ambassador  personal- 
ly. 

Please  inform  Herr  Molotov  immediately 
of  the  following: 

1.  As  can  be  seen  from  the  September  14 
overview  of  the  military  situation,  the  de- 
struction of  the  Polish  Army  is  being  rapid- 
ly completed.  Warsaw  will  probably  be  occu- 
pied within  the  next  few  days. 

2.  We  have  already  explained  to  the 
Soviet  Government  that,  apart  from  purely 
military  operations,  we  are  bound  by.  and 
shall,  of  course,  continue  to  l)e  bound  by. 
the  delimitation  of  the  spheres  of  interest 
of  both  sides  agreed  upon  in  Moscow. 

3.  We  assume  from  the  messages  sent  you 
by  Molotov  on  September  14  that  the  Soviet 
Government  will  now  intervene  militarily, 
and  that  it  is  now  beginning  this  action.  We 
are  glad  of  this.  The  Soviet  Government 
thus  relieves  us  of  the  necessity  of  annihi- 
lating the  remains  of  the  Polish  Army  by 
pursuing  it  to  the  Russian  border.  In  addi- 
tion, this  will  take  care  of  the  problems 
which  would  have  arisen  in  the  absence  of 
Russian  intervention;  i.e.,  that  in  the  terri- 
tories east  of  the  German  sphere  of  influ- 
ence a  politically  empty  space  would  have 
come  into  existence.  As  we  have,  apart  from 
any  measures  occasioned  by  military  oper- 
ations, absolutely  no  intention  of  assuming 
any  political  or  administrative  tasks  in  these 
areas,  without  Soviet  intervention,  the  pos- 
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sibility  of  the  formation  of  new  states  would 
have  existed  there. 

4.  As  for  political  support  for  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Soviet  Army,  we  propose  a  joint 
conrniuniqufe  with  the  following  contents: 

"In  view  of  the  evident  collapse  of  the 
groups  of  people  living  in  what  was  the 
State  of  Poland,  the  Government  of  the 
Reich  and  the  Government  of  the  USSR 
consider  it  necessary  to  put  an  end  to  the 
politically  and  economically  untenable  situ- 
ation in  these  areas.  They  consider  it  their 
joint  responsibility  to  restore  law  and  order 
in  these  areas  naturally  within  their  spheres 
of  influence  in  order  to  bring  about  a  reor- 
ganization there  from  the  standpoint  of  es- 
tablishing natural  boundaries  and  viable 
economic  institutions. 

5.  In  proposing  a  communique  of  this  sort 
we  are  assuming  that  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment has  dropped  the  idea,  already  men- 
tioned by  M.  in  a  previous  conversation,  of 
justifying  Soviet  action  by  the  threat  to  the 
Ukrainian  and  White  Russian  population 
from  Germany.  Such  an  explanation  would 
in  fact  be  impossible.  Objectively  it  would 
contradict  real  German  intentions,  and 
which  are  aimed  exclusively  at  fulfilling 
well-known  German  interests,  would,  in  ad- 
dition, be  incompatible  with  the  agreements 
made  in  Moscow,  and,  finally,  it  would  make 
both  .  .  .  nations  appear  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  to  be  opponents  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  to  be  adversaries,  in  contradiction  to 
the  expressed  wish  on  both  sides  for  friend- 
ly relations. 

6.  Since  military  operations  must  be  termi- 
nated as  quickly  as  possible,  if  only  due  to 
the  advanced  season,  we  would  be  grateful  if 
the  Soviet  Government  would  determine  for 
us  what  day  and  hour  its  army  will  begin 
the  invasion,  so  that  we  can  gear  ourselves 
to  it.  Moreover,  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
requisite  coordination  of  military  action  for 
both  sides,  it  will  also  be  necesary  for  a  rep- 
resentative from  both  Governments  to  meet 
with  Russian  and  German  officers  at  some 
place  in  the  theater  of  operations,  we  pro- 
pose Bialistok,  on  the  flight  path,  in  order 
to  come  to  an  agreement  about  what  is  nec- 
essary. 

Request  immediate  report  by  telegram. 
The  textual  amendment  discussed  by  Gaus 
with  Hilger  has  already  been  taken  care  of. 

RiBBENTROP. 

Two  copies: 

1.  for  the  A  file. 

2.  for  the  chronological  collection. 
This  is  copy  1. 

[Telegram  (written  in  code)] 

Moscow,  September  25,  1939,  10:58  p.m. 

Arrival  "26,"  12:30  a.m. 

No.  442  of  9/25 

Top  Secret!  Rush! 

Stalin  and  Molotov  summoned  me  to  the 
Kremlin  today  at  10:00  in  the  evening. 
Stalin  made  the  following  statement:  In  the 
final  settlement  of  the  Polish  question,  ev- 
erything would  have  to  be  avoided  which 
might  cause  friction  in  the  future  between 
Germany  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Prom  this 
viewpoint,  allowing  a  remnant  of  an  inde- 
pendent Poland/to  continue  to  exist/ 
seemed  to  him  a  mistake.  He  was  making, 
he  said,  the  following  proposal:_Of  the  terri- 
tory situated  east  of  the  line 'of  demarca- 
tion, the  whole  administrative  district  of 
Lublin  and  part  of  the  administrative  dis- 
trict of  Warsaw  up  to  the  Bug  River  should 
be  added  to  our  part.  For  this,  we  will  re- 
nounce any  claims  to  Lithuania. 

Stalin  designated  this  proposal  as  the  ma- 
terial for  the  upcoming  negotiations  with 


the  Reich  Foreign  Minister  and  added  that, 
if  we  reach  an  agreement,  the  Soviet  Union 
would  immediately  set  about  solving  the 
problem  of  the  Baltic  States  according  to 
the  August  23  protocol  and  he  expected  the 
unqualified  support  of  the  German  Govern- 
ment. Stalin  mentioned  pointedly  Estonia, 
Latvia,  and  Lithuania,  but  did  not  mention 
Finland. 

I  told  Stalin  I  would  notify  my  Govern- 
ment. 

SCHULENBURG. 

[Decoded  Telegram  (Written  in  Code)] 
Sent  from  Berlin  on  October  5,  1939,  3:43 


a.m. 

Arrived  Moscow  on  October  5,  1939,  11:55 
a.m. 

[Diplogerma  Moscow] 

Rush!  No.  497  dated  10/4. 
Top  Secret! 

In  response  to  today's  telephone  message 
from  the  Ambassador. 

Consulate  in  Kaunas/Lithuania/receives 
following  instructions: 

1.  This  is  only  for  your  personal  informa- 
tion: On  the  occasion  of  the  ratification  of 
the  German-Russian  Non-Aggression  Pact 
on  August  23,  a  top  secret  demarcation  of 
separate  spheres  of  influence  in  Eastern 
Europe  was  entered  into  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  According  to  this,  Lithuania  was  sup- 
posed to  belong  to  the  German  sphere  of  in- 
fluence, while  in  the  territory  which  was 
previously  the  Polish  state,  the  so-called 
Pour-River-Line,  the  .  .  .  Narew-Vistula- 
San.  would  form  the  boundary.  Even  at  that 
time  I  demanded  that  the  Vilna  area  go  to 
Lithuania,  which  was  conceded  by  the 
Soviet  Government.  During  negotiations 
over  the  boundary  and  friendship  treaty  of 
September  28,  the  arrangement  was  amend- 
ed to  take  Lithuania,  including  the  Vilna 
area,  into  the  Soviet  sphere  of  influence,  in 
exchange  for  which  the  administrative  dis- 
trict of  Lublin  and  large  parts  of  the  admin- 
istrative district  of  Warsaw  including  the  tip 
of  the  region,  Suvalki  would  fall  into  the 
German  sphere  of  influence.  As  including 
the  Suvalki  region  in  the  German  sphere  of 
influence  would  give  rise  to  difficulties  in 
drawing  the  boundary,  we  agreed  that  in 
the  case  special  Soviet  measures  were 
mounted  in  Lithuania,  a  narrow,  but  pre- 
cisely delimited  area  (on  the  map)  in  south- 
western Lithuania  would  go  to  Germany. 

2.  Today  Graf  von  der  Schulenburg  has 
informed  us  that,  contrary  to  our  inten- 
tions, Molotov  has  informed  the  Lithuanian 
Foreign  Minister  of  our  secret  arrangement. 
1  would  like  to  ask  you  to  inform  the  Lith- 
uanian Government  about  the  affair  verbal- 
ly and  in  strictest  confidence  as  follows: 

As  early  as  the  occasion  of  the  ratification 
of  the  German-Soviet  Non-Aggresion  Pact 
on  August  23,  in  order  to  avoid  complica- 
tions in  Eastern  Europe  between  the  Soviet 
Government  and  ourselves,  discussions  had 
taken  place  concerning  the  demarcation  of 
German  and  Soviet  spheres  of  influence. 
During  these  discussions  I  advocated  that 
the  Vilna  region  be  given  back  to  Lithuania, 
which  the  Soviet  Government  promised  to 
do.  During  negotiations  over  the  boundary 
and  friendship  treaty  of  September  28th. 
the  bit  of  territory  called  Suwalki  between 
Germany  and  Lithuania  fell  to  Germany,  as 
can  be  inferred  from  the  since  published 
German-Soviet  boundary  delimitation.  But 
because  this  would  result  in  a  complicated 
and  impractical  boundary,  I  reserved  a 
border  rectification  for  Germany  in  this 
area,  whereby  a  slender  strip  of  Lithuanian 


territory  would  fall  to  Germany.  The  alloca- 
tion of  Vilna  to  Lithuania  was  also  upheld 
during  these  negotiations.  /Tell  them  fur- 
ther that/  You  are  now  empowered  to 
inform  the  Lithuanian  Govenmient  that 
the  Government  of  the  Reich  is  not  at  the 
present  time  interested  in  such  border  recti- 
fication. We  do,  however,  require  that  the 
Lithuanian  Government  treat  the  point  as 
top  secret.  (Conclusion  of  the  instructions 
to  Kaunas). 

Please  inform  Herr  Molotov  of  our  meas- 
sage  to  the  Lithuanian  Government.  Also, 
request  him.  as  already  indicated  in  the  pre- 
vious telegram,  (1)  in  case  of  deployment  of 
Russian  troops  in  Lithuania,  to  leave  the 
strip  of  Lithuanian  border  in  question  free 
and  (2)  to  leave  it  up  to  Germany  to  deter- 
mine the  time  to  come  to  an  agreement  on 
the  question  of  territorial  cession.  These 
two  points  are  to  be  decided  in  a  secret  ex- 
change of  letters  between  Molotov  and  you. 

Ribbentrop. 

Two  copies, 

1.  For  the  files 

2. 

This  is  No.  2. 

Note  for  the  Puhrer 
The  text  of  the  August  23.   1939  secret 
supplementary  protocol  is  as  follows: 

"Secret  Supplementary  Protocol 
On  the  occasion  of  the  ratification  of  the 
Non-Aggression  Pact  between  the  German 
Reich  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics, the  undersigned  agents  of  both  par- 
ties met  in  top  secret  conference  to  discuss 
the  question  of  delimitation  of  the  spheres 
of  interest  of  both  parties  in  Eastern 
Europe.  This  discussion  led  to  the  following 
results: 

1.  In  the  case  of  territorial-political  reor- 
ganization in  the  territories  belonging  to 
the  Baltic  States  (Finland.  Estonia.  Latvia, 
and  Lithuania),  the  northern  boundary  of 
Lithuania  Is  to  form  the  boundary  of  the 
spheres  of  interest  of  Germany  and  the 
USSR.  The  interests  of  Lithuania  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  Vilna  are  recognized  in  this  con- 
nection. 

2.  In  the  event  of  a  territorial-political  re- 
organization of  the  areas  belonging  to  the 
Polish  nation,  the  spheres  of  interest  of 
Germany  and  the  USSR  are  approximately 
demarcated  by  the  lines  of  the  Narew.  Vis- 
tula, and  Sand  rivers. 

The  question  as  to  whether  bilateral  inter- 
ests make  the  maintenance  of  an  independ- 
ent Polish  state  seem  desirable,  and  how 
this  state  would  be  delimited  can  only  be  de- 
termined definitively  in  the  course  of  future 
political  developments. 

In  each  case  both  Governments  will  solve 
the  question  by  amicable  agreement. 

3.  As  regards  southeastern  Europe,  Soviet 
interest  in  Bessarabia  is  underscored.  The 
German  side  declares  its  complete  lack  of 
interest  in  these  areas. 

4.  This  protocol  will  be  treated  as  top 
secret  by  both  sides. 

For  the  Goverrunent  of  the  German 
Reich. 

On  the  authority  of  the  Government 
of  the  USSR 

von  Ribbentrop 

V.  Molotov". 

As  far  as  I  can  recall  the  following  took 
place: 

In  delimiting  mutual  spheres  of  interest  In 
Eastern  Europe  when  Southeast  Europe  was 
mentioned,  the  Soviet  side  emphasized  its 
interest  in  Bessarabia.  On  this  occasion  I  ex- 
pressed verbally  our  lack  of  interest  in  the 
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question  of  Bessarabia.  However,  because  of 
the  possibility  of  committing  an  indiscre- 
tion, which  had  to  be  taken  into  account 
considering  that  at  that  time  the  nature  of 
German-Russian  relations  was  still  com- 
pletely unknown.  1  elected  a  formulation  of 
a  general  sort  for  the  Protocol  in  order  not 
to  fix  our  expressed  recognition  of  the  Rus- 
sian claim  to  Bessarabia  in  writing.  This  was 
done  in  such  a  way  that  in  discussing  South- 
east Ehiropean  problems.  I  stated  quite  gen- 
erally that  Germany  had  no  political  inter- 
est in  "these  territories;"  i.e..  Southeastern 
Ehirope.  I  did.  however,  explicitly  point  out 
Germany's  economic  interest  in  these 
southeastern  territories.  This  was  done  in 
accordance  with  the  general  phraseology 
recommended  by  the  PQhrer  for  Southeast 
Europe,  as  well  as.  as  far  as  I  remember,  a 
particular  directive  from  the  POhrer.  which 
I  received  before  I  left  for  Moscow  and  in 
which  the  POhrer  empowered  me  to  express 
Germany's  lack  of  interest  in  the  territories 
of  Southeast  Europe  and.  if  I  had  to.  even 
as  far  as  Constantinople  and  the  Straits. 
The  latter  was,  however,  not  mentioned. 

(signed)  R. 

Badmscmule,  June  24,  1940. 

(Translated  by  David  Skelly  CRS— Lan- 
guage Services.  February  24.  1989.) 

German  Embassy.  Ag/15/41 

Moscow.  January  14,  1941. 
Secret! 

Contents:  Secret  protocol  concerning  the 
borders  of  Lithuania. 

I  have  the  honor  of  sending  as  an  enclo- 
sure in  both  German  and  Russian  the  secret 
protocol  signed  by  myself  and  the  Chairman 
of  the  Council  of  the  People's  Commissars 
of  the  USSR.  Mr.  Molotov.  on  January  10. 
1941  concerning  the  cession  of  the  borders 
of  Lithuania. 

RiBBENTKOP. 

To  the  Foreign  Office.  Berlin. 


UMI 


NATIONAL  ENDOWMENT  FOR 
THE  ARTS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
President. 

Mr.  President,  several  weeks  ago,  I 
began  to  receive  a  number  of  letters, 
phone  calls,  and  postcards  from  con- 
stituents throughout  the  State  con- 
cerning art  work  by  Andres  Sarrano. 
They  express  a  feeling  of  shock,  of 
outrage,  and  anger. 

They  said,  "How  dare  you  spend  our 
taxpayers'  money  on  this  trash."  They 
all  objected  to  taxpayers'  money  being 
used  for  a  piece  of  so-called  art  work 
which,  to  be  quite  candid,  I  am  some- 
what reluctant  to  utter  its  title.  This 
so-called  piece  of  art  is  a  deplorable, 
despicable  display  of  vulgarity.  The 
art  work  in  question  is  a  photograph 
of  the  crucifix  submerged  in  the  art- 
ist's urine. 

This  artist  received  $15,000  for  his 
work  from  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts,  through  the  Southeast- 
em  Center  for  Contemporary  Art. 

Well,  if  this  is  what  contemporary 
art  has  sunk  to,  this  level,  this  out- 
rage, this  indignity— some  may  want  to 
sanction  that,  and  that  is  fine.  But  not 


with  the  use  of  taxpayers'  money. 
This  is  not  a  question  of  free  speech. 
This  is  a  question  of  abuse  of  taxpay- 
ers' money.  If  we  allow  this  group  of 
so-called  art  experts  to  get  away  with 
this,  to  defame  us  and  to  use  our 
money,  well,  then  we  do  not  deserve  to 
be  in  oiffice. 

That  is  why,  Mr.  President,  I  am 
proud  of  the  Members,  who  in  literally 
a  matter  of  minutes— over  20.  about 
25— joined  me  in  signing  a  strong 
letter  of  protest  to  the  Endowment. 
Here  is  a  picture,  and  the  title  is  '"Piss 
Christ."  Incredible. 

To  add  insult  to  injury,  after  this 
group  of  so-called  art  experts  picked 
this  artist  for  this  $15,000  prize— of 
taxpayers'  money;  we  paid  for  this, 
our  taxpayers— I  do  not  blame  people 
for  being  outraged  and  smgered,  and 
they  should  be  angered  at  us,  unless 
we  do  something  to  change  this.  If  this 
continues  and  if  this  goes  unrectified, 
where  will  it  end?  They  will  say,  "This 
is  free  speech."  Well,  if  you  want  free 
speech,  you  want  to  draw  dirty  pic- 
tures, you  want  to  do  anything  you 
want,  that  is  your  business,  but  not 
with  taxpayers'  money.  This  is  an  out- 
rage, and  our  people's  tax  dollars 
should  not  support  this  trash,  and  we 
should  not  be  giving  it  the  dignity. 
And  after  this  piece  of  trash  and  this 
artist  received  this  award,  to  make 
matters  worse,  the  Awards  in  Visual 
Arts,  this  wonderful  publication  was 
put  together;  and  who  was  it  financed 
by,  partially?  By  none  other,  than  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts. 
What  a  disgrace. 

They  not  only  see  this  garbage,  they 
can  say  we  did  not  know  he  engaged  in 
this  kind  of  filth,  but  then  they  see  fit 
to  distribute  it  through  the  Nation 
and  brag  about  it  and  allow  their 
names  to  be  used,  instead  of  calling 
and  saying,  you  get  our  name  out  of 
that. 

Mr.  President,  we  better  see  to  it 
that 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  might  be 
permitted  2  more  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  The  purpose  for 
which  the  Endowment  was  estab- 
lished, and  I  quote,  "to  support  the 
survival  of  the  best  of  all  forms  that 
reflect  the  American  heritage  in  its 
full  range  of  cultural  and  ethnic  diver- 
sity and  to  provide  national  leadership 
on  behalf  of  the  arts." 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  this  is  a  dis- 
tortion of  those  purposes.  It  does  not 
reflect  on  the  full  range  of  cultural 
and  ethnic  diversity;  rather,  it  is  a  per- 
version of  those  principles.  If  people 
want  to  be  perverse,  in  terms  of  what 
they  recongize  as  art  or  culture,  so  be 
it,  but  not  with  my  money,  not  with 
the  taxpayers'  dollars,  and  certainly 


not  under  the  mantle  of  his  great 
Nation.  This  is  a  disagrace. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  to  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Semate. 
Washington.  DC.  May  18,  1989. 
Mr.  Hugh  Southern. 

Acting  Chairman,  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts,  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Southern:  We  recently  learned 
of  the  Ehidowment's  support  for  a  so-called 
"work  of  art"  by  Andress  Serrano  entitled 
"Piss  Christ."  We  write  to  express  our  out- 
rage and  to  suggest  in  the  strongest  terms 
that  the  procedures  used  by  the  Endowment 
to  award  and  support  artists  be  reformed. 

The  piece  in  question  is  a  large  and  vivid 
photograph  of  Christ  on  a  crucifix  sub- 
merged in  the  artist's  urine.  This  work  is 
shocking,  abhorrent  and  completely  unde- 
serving of  any  recognition  whatsoever.  Mil- 
lions of  taxpayers  are  rightfully  incensed 
that  their  hard-earned  dollars  were  used  to 
honor  and  support  Serrano's  work. 

There  is  a  clear  flaw  in  the  procedures 
used  to  select  art  and  artists  deserving  of 
taxpayers  support.  That  fact  is  evidenced  by 
the  Serrano  work  itself.  Moreover,  after  the 
artist  was  selected  and  honored  for  his  "con- 
tributions" to  the  field  of  art.  his  work  was 
exhibited  at  government  expense  and  with 
the  imprimatur  of  the  Endowment. 

This  matter  does  not  involve  freedom  of 
artistic  expression— it  does  involve  the  ques- 
tion whether  American  taxpayers  should  be 
forced  to  support  such  trash. 

And  finally,  simply  because  the  Endow- 
ment and  the  Southeastern  Center  for  Con- 
temporary Art  (SECCA)  did  not  have  a 
direct  hand  in  choosing  Serrano's  work, 
does  not  absolve  either  of  responsibiity.  The 
fact  that  both  the  Endowment  and  the 
SECCA  with  taxpayer  dollars  promoted  this 
work  as  part  of  the  Awards  in  Visual  Arts 
exhibition,  is  reasons  enough  to  be  out- 
raged. 

We  urge  the  Endowment  to  comprehen- 
sively review  its  procedures  and  determine 
what  steps  will  be  taken  to  prevent  such 
abuses  from  recurring  in  the  future. 
We  await  your  response. 
Sincerely, 
Alphonse  D'Amato,  Bob  Kerrey,  Warren 
B.  Rudman.  Rudy  Boschwitz.  Dennis 
DeConcini.    Pete    Wilson.    Bob    Dole. 
Chuck  Grassley.  James  A.   McClure. 
John    Heinz.    Wendell    Ford.    Howell 
Heflin.  Harry  Reid.  Richard  Shelby. 
John    W.    Warner.    Larry    Pressler. 
Conrad    Bums.    Tom    Harkin,    Trent 
Lott.  Jesse  Helms.  John  McCain.  Arlen 
Specter.  Steve  Symms. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  absolutely  cor- 
rect in  his  indignation  and  in  his  de- 
scription of  the  blasphemy  of  the  so- 
called  artwork.  I  do  not  know  Mr. 
Andres  Seranno,  and  I  hope  I  never 
meet  him  because  he  is  not  an  artist, 
he  is  a  jerk. 

Let  us  examine  exactly  what  this 
bird  did  to  get  the  American  taxpayer 
to  subsidize  his  $15,000  award  through 
the  so-called  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts.  Let  me  first  say  that  if  the 
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Endowment  has  no  more  judgment 
than  this,  then  it  ought  to  be  abol- 
ished and  all  funds  returned  to  the 
taxpayer. 

What  this  Seranno  fellow  did  to 
create  this  blasphemy  was  to  fill  a 
bottle  with  his  own  urine  and  then  he 
stuck  a  crucifix— the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
on  a  cross— down  in  the  urine,  set  the 
bottle  on  a  table,  and  took  a  picture  of 
it. 

For  that,  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts  contributed  to  a  $15,000 
award  to  honor  him  as  an  artist. 

I  say  again.  Mr.  President,  he  is  not 
an  artist.  He  is  a  jerk.  He  is  taunting  a 
large  segment  of  the  American  people, 
just  as  others  are.  about  their  Chris- 
tian faith.  I  resent  it,  and  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  so. 

I  am  not  going  to  call  the  name  that 
he  applied  to  this  work  of  art.  By 
naming  it  he  sought  to  create  indigna- 
tion, and  let  there  be  no  question  that 
he  succeeded  in  that  regard. 

It  is  all  right  for  him  to  be  a  jerk  but 
let  him  be  a  jerk  on  his  own  time  and 
with  his  own  resources.  Do  not  dishon- 
or our  Lord.  Again.  I  resent  it  and  I 
think  the  vast  majority  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  resent  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Arts  spending  the  tax- 
payers' money  to  honor  this  individ- 
ual. 

The  Federal  program  which  honored 
Mr.  Serrano,  called  the  Awards  in 
Visual  Arts,  is  supported  by  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  and  administered 
by  the  Southeastern  Center  for  Con- 
temporary Arts.  They  call  it  SECCA 
and  I  am  sorry  to  say  it  is  in  my  home 
State. 

After  Mr.  Serrano's  selection,  this 
deplorable  photograph  and  some  of 
his  other  works  were  exhibited  in  sev- 
eral cities  around  the  country  with  the 
approval  and  the  support  of  the  Na- 
tional Endowment. 

Horsefeathers.  If  we  have  sunk  so 
low  in  this  country  as  to  tolerate  and 
condone  this  sort  of  thing,  then  we 
have  become  a  part  of  it. 

The  question  is  obvious.  On  what 
conceivable  basis  does  anybody  who 
would  engage  in  such  blasphemy  and 
insensitivity  toward  the  religious  com- 
munity deserve  to  be  honored?  The 
answer  to  that  is  that  he  does  not.  He 
deserves  to  be  rebuked  and  ignored  be- 
cause he  is  not  an  artist.  Anybody  who 
would  do  such  a  despicable  thing— and 
get  a  tax-subsidized  award  of  $15,000 
for  it— well,  it  tells  you  something 
about  the  state  of  this  Government 
and  the  way  it  spends  our  hard-earned 
tax  dollars. 

So  no  wonder  all  of  the  people  call- 
ing my  office  are  indignant.  The  Con- 
stitution may  prevent  the  Government 
from  prohibiting  Mr.  Serrano's— 
laughably,  I  will  describe  it— "artistic 
expression."  But  the  Constitution  cer- 
tainly does  not  require  the  American 
taxpayers  or  the  Federal  Government 
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to  fund,  promote, 
condone  it. 

Mr.  President,  the  National  Endow- 
ment's procedures  for  selecting  artists 
and  works  of  art  deserving  of  taxpayer 
support  are  badly,  badly  flawed  if  this 
is  an  example  of  the  kind  of  programs 
they  fund  with  taxpayers'  money. 

I  have  sent  word  to  the  Endowment 
that  I  want  them  to  review  their  fund- 
ing criteria  to  ensure  abuses  such  as 
this  never  happen  again.  The  prelimi- 
nary report  we  got  from  one  person 
with  whom  we  talked  was  sort  of 
"Down,  boy,  we  know  what  we  are 
doing." 

Well,  they  do  not  know  what  they 
are  doing.  By  promoting,  approving, 
and  funding  Mr.  Serrano's  sacrilege, 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
has  insulted  the  very  precepts  on 
which  this  country  was  founded.  I  say 
again,  that  as  an  American  and  as  a 
taxpayer,  I  resent  it. 

Mr.  COATS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  COATS.  I  think  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Coats  pertain- 
ing to  the  introduction  of  S.  1057  are 
located  in  today's  Record  under 
"Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions.") 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  recognized. 


THE  SHAMIR  PLAN  FOR  ELEC- 
TIONS IN  THE  OCCUPIED  TER- 
RITORIES 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
the  State  of  Israel  has  been  the  focus 
of  abundant  study,  commentary  and 
criticism  over  the  past  1  Vz  years.  Israe- 
lis have  been  told  in  every  maimer 
imaginable  that  they  bear  responsibil- 
ity for  the  violence  in  the  occupied 
territories.  Israeli  security  forces  have 
been  compared  to  everyone  from  the 
Nazis  to  the  Khmer  Rouge  in  their  at- 
tempts to  restore  order  in  the  West 
Bank  and  Gaza  Strip. 

What  the  world  continues  to  ignore 
is  the  fact  that  Israel  is  at  war.  The 
State  of  Israel  is  faced  with  almost  im- 
possible alternatives  regarding  its  rela- 
tions with  the  Palestinians.  Too  many 
of  Israel's  neighbors,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Egypt,  continue  in  their  deter- 
mination that  there  should  be  no 
State  of  Israel.  I  will  not  take  up  my 
colleagues'  time  with  reviewing  the 
strategic  picture  Israel  has  faced  over 
the  years.  One  only  has  to  look  at  a 
map  to  understand  this  situation. 
Most  Senators  are  already  well  aware 
of  the  criticals  geographic  problems 
that  limit  Israel's  diplomatic  and  secu- 
rity options. 

Mr.  President,  even  with  the  majori- 
ty of  its  population  and  industry 
crammed  into  a  narrow  corridor  9 
miles  wide  and  25  miles  long,  Israel 
has  offered  a  major  concession  to 
West  Bank  and  Gaza  residents.  Israel 


has  just  taken  a  big  risk  in  the  search 
for  peace. 

Prime  Minister  Yitzhak  Shamir  has 
produced  a  viable,  realistic  plan  which 
includes  Palestinian  self-rule  and  a  ve- 
hicle for  negotiations  on  a  permanent 
solution.  The  Shamir  plan  represents 
an  accommodation  of  widely  divergent 
priorities  on  both  sides  of  the  issue. 
The  plan  is  not  what  either  side  would 
love  to  see,  but  this  is  the  essence  of 
compromise.  While  not  perfect,  the 
Shamir  plan  is  workable,  it  is  a  sub- 
stantive offer,  and  it  should  be  taken 
seriously  by  all  parties  to  the  conflict. 
Mr.  President,  it  is  significant  that 
the  Israeli  cabinet  has  given  approval 
to  the  Shamir  plan.  Isrsieli  democracy 
has.  at  times,  been  almost  too  pluralis- 
tic, creating  a  divided  government. 

But  the  Shamir  plan  is  not  the  prod- 
uct of  division.  It  is  a  plan  that  the 
entire  Government  has  endorsed  be- 
cause the  voters  of  Israel  want  peace. 
For  so  many  months,  the  plain  fact 
that  Israelis  are  ready  and  willing  to 
make  peace  has  been  callously  over- 
looked. No  one  has  suffered  more  from 
the  ravages  of  violence  than  ordinary 
Israelis.  Many  who  have  been  calling 
on  Israel  to  lay  down  its  arms  and  give 
in  to  the  rioters  fail  to  see  two  essen- 
tial truths  about  the  conflict.  The 
first,  as  I  have  mentioned,  is  that  Is- 
raelis have  endured  a  vastly  greater 
level  of  war,  strife  and  fear  over  time 
than  the  Palestinians. 

Israelis  are  truly  the  party  most  in 
need  of  peace. 

The  second  frequently  overlooked 
truth  is  that  no  sovereign  state  can 
ever  be  expected  to  put  itself  in  a  sui- 
cidal strategic  position  to  satisfy  the 
fickle  whims  of  world  opinion.  The 
PLO's  so-called  peswie  proposals  are  in- 
herently insincere  and  cynical  because 
they  would  ultimately  be  fatal  to 
Israel. 

One  need  only  look  at  the  PLO  seal 
to  see  that  it  views  all  of  Israel  as  part 
of  its  self-declared  State  of  Palestine. 
This  is  not  the  emblem  of  an  organiza- 
tion committed  to  any  peace  process. 

The  Shamir  plan,  on  the  other  hand, 
gives  something  of  sutjstance  to  both 
sides  in  a  realistic  framework. 

The  Shamir  plan  will  help  bring  a 
measure  of  stability  to  a  turbulent 
area.  Arafat's  various  ideas  have 
simply  served  to  stir  up  the  plot. 

Mr.  President.  Prime  Minister 
Shamir  has  laid  out  a  5-year  road  map 
toward  a  permanent  solution  of  the 
Palestinian-Israeli  conflict.  The  plan  is 
an  attempt  to  identify  responsible  ne- 
gotiating partners  within  the  Palestin- 
ian community,  and  to  give  them  the 
credibility  to  speak  for  their  people. 

The  plan  is  intended  to  be  a  flexible 
vehicle  for  dialog— not  a  diplomatic 
straightjacket. 

Upon  implementation  of  the  Shamir 
plan,  free  democratic  elections  will  be 
held  in  the  territories  by  secret  ballot. 
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Mr.  President,  I  should  note,  paren- 
thetically, that  if  this  plan  is  put  into 
effect,  it  will  represent  one  of  the  first 
truly  free  plebiscites  in  the  Middle 
East. 

Has  anyone  ever  heard  Mr.  Arafat, 
or  any  other  Arab  leader,  for  that 
matter,  call  for  free  elections  in  Saudi 
Arabia,  Syria,  Libya,  Yemen.  Abu 
Dhabi,  or  any  other  nation  in  the  Arab 
world?  No. 

Over  the  years.  Israel  has  introduced 
many  new  ideas  to  its  regional  neigh- 
borhood, and  now  there  is  the  possibil- 
ity that  Jeffersonian  democracy  will 
be  added  to  this  list  of  firsts  for  the 
Arab  world. 

After  the  Palestinians  elect  their 
own  representatives,  they  will  be  given 
responsibility  for  all  matters  concern- 
ing their  conununities  in  the  territo- 
ries. Responsibility  for  national  securi- 
ty will  be  left  to  Israel,  however,  daily 
police  matters  will  be  handled  by  Pal- 
estinians. 

At  any  point  after  the  elections,  but 
no  later  than  3  years  afterward,  nego- 
tiations toward  a  permanent  solution 
between  Israelis  and  Palestinian  repre- 
sentatives from  the  territories,  and 
Egypt  and  Jordan,  would  commence. 

Mr.  President,  the  Shamir  plan  will 
allow  everything,  and  I  want  to  em- 
phasize, everything,  to  be  put  on  the 
negotiating  table.  Israel  is  not  afraid 
to  face  tough  issues.  Of  greatest  im- 
portance, however,  is  the  fact  that 
Israel  is  not  afraid  to  take  the  risks 
necessary  to  settle  these  issues. 

It  is  unfortunate  that,  while  Israel  is 
taking  a  risk,  offering  a  progressive 
idea  for  peace,  the  PLO  is  maintaining 
its  intractable  attitude.  The  PLO  re- 
jected the  Shamir  plan  almost  as 
quickly  as  it  rolled  off  the  presses. 

Mr.  President,  the  PLO's  reaction  to 
the  Shamir  plan  illustrates  several 
things  for  this  Senator. 

First,  it  clearly  explains  why  Israel 
can  never  be  reasonably  expected  to 
negotiate  with  the  PLO. 

You  carmot  have  movement  and 
progress  when  rejectionism  flows  like 
water. 

Second,  it  seems  to  me  that  "The 
Three  No's  of  Khartoum"  are  still  the 
PLO's  modus  operandi— despite  Ara- 
fat's supposed  reunuciation  of  terror- 
ism, violence,  and  the  PLO  charter. 

Third,  the  PLO's  "official"  attitude 
illustrates  how  removed  it  is  from  the 
Palestinians  in  the  West  Bank.  The 
people  of  the  occupied  territories 
have,  for  the  most  part,  been  hard 
working  and  productive.  They  have  an 
interest  in  moving  the  peace  process 
along:  They  are  enfranchised  in  the 
economic  and  social  sense  of  the  word. 
Conversely,  Arafat  and  his  entou- 
rage—cuirrently  residing  in  Tunisia- 
are  now  and  always  have  been  nothing 
more  than  professional  terrorists. 

An  interesting  fact  overlooked  by 
much  of  the  national  media  is  that 
some  West  Bank  Palestinians  did  have 


in  mind  to  talk  with  the  Israelis.  As 
their  reward  for  such  initiative,  they 
were  assassinated.  Not  much  has  been 
made  of  the  intimidation  and  brutal 
coercion  being  applied  in  the  territo- 
ries by  the  "Tunisian  PLO."  These 
"Tunisian  Palestinians"  have  no  inter- 
est in  autonomy  for  the  territories— 
they  have  no  use  for  compromise.  Ara- 
fat's response  to  the  Shamir  plan  illus- 
trates for  me  that,  despite  his  rheto- 
ric, he  still  wants  to  rule  a  Palestinian 
state  with  its  capitol  in  Jerusalem. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  for  the  resi- 
dents of  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza 
Strip  to  take  charge  of  their  own  desti- 
ny. The  PLO  can  guarantee  them  only 
a  future  of  continued  strife  and  vio- 
lence. It  is  time  for  these  people  to 
stand  up  to  PLO  intimidation  and 
enter  the  peace  process  as  the  proud, 
productive  Palestinians  they  are. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  the  Shamir  plan 
that  will  finally  allow  Palestinians  and 
Israelis  to  sit  down  and  talk  directly 
about  all  aspects  of  their  future  to- 
gether as  neighbors.  I  urge  the  people 
of  the  territories  to  take  a  risk  for 
peace  and  self  rule.  I  urge  the  Pales- 
tinians to  join  with  Israel  and  begin  to 
chart  a  new  course  for  the  future. 

Mr.  SYMMS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Ladtenberg).  The  Senator  from  Idaho. 


PANAMA 


Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
make  a  few  comments  about  the  situa- 
tion in  Panama.  What  I  am  about  to 
say  is  relevant  to  what  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ohio  just  said  in 
talking  about  the  credibility  of  U.S. 
policy.  I  believe  the  Senator  made 
some  very  good  points. 

I  look  at  the  situation  in  Panama 
and  see  what  happened  down  there. 
Noriega  utilized  these  fraud  squads 
and  the  tactics  of  Lenin  to  steal  the 
elections.  Moreover,  he  accuses  the 
other  side  of  what  it  is  he  is  actually 
doing. 

Noriega  very  clearly  armed  what 
they  caU  the  Dignity  Battalions  which 
were  nothing  but  fraud  squads.  They 
were  sent  out  to  disrupt  and  steal  that 
election  from  the  people  in  Panama. 
They  literally  did  that. 

In  my  view,  if  the  United  States 
stajids  idly  by  and  does  not  allow 
those  people  who  won  the  election  to 
actually  be  put  in  power,  then  our 
credibility  will  be  of  no  value  when  the 
proposed  February  elections  are 
taking  place  in  Nicaragua.  We  will 
have  no  credibility. 

Why  would  Daniel  Ortega  worry 
about  whether  or  not  his  election  is 
fair  if  the  United  States,  with  our  mili- 


tary presence  in  the  Canal  Zone,  does 
nothing  to  ensure  the  validity  and 
fairness  of  Panama's  election?  Come 
February,  the  Sandinistas  will  simply 
thumb  their  noses  at  us. 

My  staff  member,  Andy  Jazwick,  was 
in  Panama  as  part  of  an  election  ob- 
servation team.  He  was  25  yards  from 
a  person  who  was  shot  by  a  member  of 
the  so-called  Dignity  Battalions,  which 
I  call  the  fraud  squad.  He  saw  the  man 
hit  and  fall.  He  saw  Noriega's  army 
passing  out  rifles  to  people  to  go  dis- 
rupt the  election. 

I  think  that  is  very  interesting.  It  is 
also  something  that  relates  right  back 
here  at  home.  One  of  the  reasons  we 
have  always  had  free  and  fair  elections 
in  the  United  States  is  because  the 
military  are  not  the  only  people  that 
have  the  right  of  self-preservation  by 
having  the  right  to  bear  arms.  We 
should  not  overlook  that.  In  Panama, 
two  out  of  every  three  people  voted 
against  Noriega's  candidate,  but  the 
people  with  the  guns  were  declared 
the  winner. 

I  appreciate  what  my  colleagues 
have  been  saying  with  respect  to 
Panama.  I  think  it  is  very  important 
that  we  stand  very  squarely  behind 
the  President  and  give  him  the 
strength  of  the  Congress  to  stand  with 
him  if  he  does  choose  to  use  stronger 
actions  than  has  thus  far  been  imple- 
mented. 

The  OAS  has  voted  at  the  outrage  of 
Noriega  stealing  the  election.  If  Gen- 
eral Noriega  does  not  go  peacefully, 
then  I  would  say  that  is  the  time  the 
United  States  stands  behind  the  Presi- 
dent to  make  a  strong  decision  and  use 
whatever  force  is  necessary  to  see  that 
the  opposition  party  is  allowed  to 
assume  power.  Then,  after  that,  I 
would  recommend  the  Panamanians 
hold  another  election  so  there  could 
be  no  question  in  anyone's  mind  that 
they  are  going  to  have  the  right  to 
self-government. 

I  cosponsored  the  bill  just  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Coats.  I  compliment 
him  for  doing  so.  Short  of  that,  this 
country  would  be  absolutely  foolish  to 
move  one  step  further  toward  the 
handing  over  of  that  canal  to  the  dic- 
tators that  are  now  in  power  in 
Panama.  We  should  make  it  very  clear 
that  it  is  the  bipartisan  view  of  this 
Government  that  we  are  not  going  to 
hand  over  the  canal  to  a  government 
that  has  no  respect  for  free  and  fair 
elections  or  human  rights. 

We  have  the  military  power  down 
there  to  take  care  of  the  situation.  We 
should  not  be  intimidated  by  anyone 
anywhere  in  the  world  to  use  what 
force  is  necessary  to  see  that  the  elec- 
tion results  are  ratified  for  the  people 
of  Panama. 
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CONSULTATION    WITH    LEADERS 
OP  ALLIED  COUNTRIES 

DURING     THE     NATO     SUMMIT 
AND  ECONOMIC  SUMMIT 

MEETINGS  ABOUT  LOANS  AND 
CREDITS  TO  THE  SOVIET  BLOC 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  a 
resolution  to  the  desk  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  Senator  DeConcini.  Sena- 
tor Dole  and  Senator  Mitchell  were 
going  to  do  this,  but  the  minority 
leader  asked  if  I  would  do  this  now. 
This  is  a  resolution  that  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  majority  and  minority. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  the  resolution 
to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  resolution  (S.  Res.  132)  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  regarding  consultation 
with  leaders  of  allied  countries  during  the 
NATO  Summit  and  the  Economic  Summit 
meetings  in  Brussells  and  Paris  about  loans 
and  credit  to  the  Soviet  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Idaho? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
tinue to  read  and  hear  of  accounts 
that  detail  the  efforts  being  made  by 
the  Kremlin  to  procure  Western  cap- 
ital. These  continued  efforts  are  very 
alarming  both  in  light  of  our  national 
security  and  our  economic  well-being 
in  the  1990's.  The  continued  actions  of 
our  allies  to  lend  money  to  the  Soviets 
is  an  urgent  situation  which  requires 
that  the  Senate  speak  on  this  immedi- 
ately. In  addition,  the  NATO  Summit 
to  be  held  in  Brussels.  May  29-30.  and 
the  Economic  Summit  to  be  held  in 
Paris,  July  14-16,  offer  forms  for  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  con- 
sult with  leaders  of  the  allied  coun- 
tries concerning  the  urgency  of  these 
lending  trends. 

I  offer  this  sense  of  the  Senate  reso- 
lution to  urge  the  President  to  meet 
with  the  leaders  of  the  allied  countries 
and  address  the  impact  of  Western  se- 
curity of  tied  and  united  loans,  trade 
credits,  direct  investments,  joint  ven- 
tures, lines  of  credit,  and  guarantees 
or  other  subsidies  to  the  Soviet  Union 
and  other  Communist  controlled  na- 
tions. 

President  Bush  recently  announced 
the  begirming  of  a  process  that  could 
lead  to  waiver  of  the  Jackson-Vanik 
amendment.  I  believe  our  allies  may 
interpret  the  administration's  state- 
ment in  favor  of  constructive  diploma- 
cy with  the  Soviets  as  a  green  light  for 
additional  financial  credits  and  loans 
to  the  Soviet  Union  well  before  our 
diplomatic  efforts  have  borne  fruit. 
Therefore,  I  believe  it  would  be  very 
useful  to  reassert  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  regarding  financial  assistance 
to  the  Soviet  Union. 


Mr.  President,  today  I  also  wish  to 
make  a  few  comments  on  the  legisla- 
tive ramifications  of  waiving  the  Jack- 
son-Vanik amendment.  The  Jackson- 
Vanik  amendment  was  initially  adopt- 
ed in  the  brief  earlier  period  when  we 
all  hoped  a  major  thaw  in  the  Cold 
War  might  be  occurring,  reflecting  the 
sober  view  that  economic  concessions 
to  the  Soviets  should  be  conditioned 
on  measurable  Soviet  changes  in  be- 
havior rather  than  just  on  Western 
wishful  thinking. 

Although  the  legislative  history  of 
the  Jackson-Vanik  amendment  puts  it 
in  the  direct  context  of  free  emigra- 
tion and  the  actions  of  Soviet  authori- 
ties against  Jewish  citizens  who 
sought  to  emigrate  from  the  U.S.S.R., 
Congress  hoped  that  by  linking 
human  rights  issues  with  trade  conces- 
sions for  Communist  countries,  includ- 
ing government  credits  and  MFN 
[Most  Favored  Nation]  status,  such 
countries,  and  the  Soviet  Union  in  par- 
ticular, would  be  induced  to  move 
toward  a  generally  more  civilized  so- 
cioeconomic system. 

Thus,  the  question  today— should 
the  United  States  consider  waiving  the 
Jackson-Vanik  amendment— requires 
us  to  ask  whether  its  premise  has  been 
met.  There  is  great  optimism  in  the 
West  about  Mr.  Gorbachev's  adminis- 
tration; there  is  a  lot  of  showmanship, 
with  the  recent  elections  and  the  polit- 
ical purges  of  high  officials.  The  im- 
portant question  however,  in  regard  to 
what  action  the  United  States  should 
take,  particularly  with  something  as 
concrete  as  MFN  status  and  the  Jack- 
son-Vanik amendment,  is:  How  much 
of  what  we  believe  we  are  seeing  is 
real?  How  much  is  simply  the  Machia- 
vellian consolidation  of  power  by  a 
strong  new  leader— a  new  dictator? 

Will  United  States  foreign  economic 
policy  toward  the  Soviet  Union  contin- 
ue to  act  as  a  strong  reminder  to  the 
Soviet  leadership,  and  for  that  matter 
as  an  example  to  our  allies  as  the 
leader  of  the  Western  Alliance,  that 
access  to  our  markets  will  only  come 
with  a  permanently  institutionalized 
"modernization"  of  human  rights,  in- 
cluding the  economic  rights  of  free 
labor  mobility  and  freedom  of  econom- 
ic enterprise?  We  must  not  construe 
the  Jackson-Vanik  amendment's  con- 
cern so  narrowly  as  to  think  it  con- 
cerns only  a  modest  armual  Jewish 
quota. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  think  it 
is  appropriate  to  question  current  eco- 
nomic conditions  within  the  Soviet 
Union  and  some  of  the  real  reasons 
behind  perestroika.  Identifying  basic 
differences  between  Western  econo- 
mies and  that  of  the  Soviet  Union  will 
also  shed  light  on  reasons  not  to  hedge 
on  this  consideration.  In  short,  I  be- 
lieve an  analysis  of  these  fundamental 
issues  will  lead  one  to  strongly  oppose 
waiver  of  the  Jackson-Vanik  amend- 
ment. 


THE  REAL  IMPACT  OF  THE  JACKSON-VANIK 
AMENDMENT 

Has  and  is  the  Jackson-Vanik 
amendment  working?  Opponents  to 
the  provision  claim  not;  they  point  to 
the  drastic  drop  on  emigration  num- 
bers—until recently— since  the  amend- 
ment was  adopted  in  1974.  In  fact, 
until  the  thaw  took  place  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
aimual  emigration  numbers  did  not 
change.  Subsequently,  emigration 
numbers  have  risen  sharply;  but  the 
right  of  each  Soviet  citizen  to  emi- 
grate has  yet  to  be  implemented  as  na- 
tional policy.  The  Jackson-Vanik 
Amendment  is  central  to,  and  symbolic 
of,  the  baisic  demand  by  the  free  world 
that  the  Soviets  adopt  the  human 
rights  standard  of  any  civilized  nation. 
The  Soviets  have  yet  to  do  anything 
substantive  in  this  area. 

The  Jackson-Vanik  amendment  ac- 
tually is  at  the  heart  of  the  ongoing 
bargaining  with  Moscow  for  social  and 
economic  reform.  It  is  a  point  of  lever- 
age now  more  than  ever.  I  think  the 
real  issue  with  Jackson-Vanik  is  not 
how  many  Soviet  Jews  are  permitted 
to  emigrate,  but  its  central  position  is 
as  an  obstacle  to  the  Soviets  in  obtain- 
ing financial  assistance  in  the  west.  So 
long  as  the  denial  of  MFN  status  con- 
tinues to  stigmatize  the  Soviet  Union 
it  is  impossible  for  anyone  to  pretend 
they  are  a  part  of  the  international 
ecomomy. 

Consider  the  current  internal  eco- 
nomic crisis  Gorbachev  is  facing.  Infla- 
tion has  rendered  the  rupple  all  but 
worthless,  the  black  market  runs 
rampant  with  corruption,  and  there  is 
growing  distrust  among  the  masses  ac- 
companied by  unprecedented  apathy 
towards  the  current  regime.  All  of  this 
is  coupled  with  a  disquieting  debt 
owed  to  Western  governments  of  $12 
billion.  Debt  to  the  private  sector  in 
the  West  has  also  been  growing  rapid- 
ly, from  $11  billion  at  the  entrance  of 
Gorbachev  to  nearly  $26  billion  by  the 
end  of  June  1987,  and  a  surge  in  credit 
lines  last  year  which  are  yet  to  be 
used. 

Enter  perestroika.  Gorbachev,  as 
Judy  Shelton  notes  in  her  excellent 
new  book,"The  Coming  Soviet  Crash," 
is  playing  a  three-pronged  game.  First, 
he  is  calling  on  Soviet  firms  to  become 
more  productive,  by  cutting  costs  and 
taking  in  more  sales  revenues.  The  re- 
sulting profits  are  then  to  be  shared 
with  the  Soviet  State.  Second,  Gorba- 
chev is  attempting  to  reduce  the  basic 
cost  of  government  through  decen- 
tralization. To  date,  Gorbachev  has 
fired  nearly  half  of  the  previous  bu- 
reaucrats of  the  Old  Guard.  He  also  is 
holding  salaries  at  the  current  level 
and  shifting  retained  employees  to 
lower  levels.  Finally,  Gorbachev  is  in- 
stituting price  reform  by  decreasing 
goverrmient  subsidies.  All  of  these 
cost-saving  measures  are  aimed  at  re- 
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ducing  the  burgeoning  internal  deficit, 
which  is  financed  through  the  issu- 
ance of  government-granted  credits 
but  hidden  by  craftily  devised  account- 
ing methodologies. 

SOVirr  RETORHS  ARC  MOSTLY  COSMETIC 

When  analyzed  at  its  very  core,  per- 
estroika  is  far  from  a  cure  to  economic 
woes.  Rather,  it  is  best  termed  a  sly 
political  manuever  created  to  pacify 
critics  on  the  external  front.  The 
Western  media  continue  to  heap 
praise  upon  false  reforms  that  simply 
do  not  exist.  Gorbachev  has  truly  es- 
tablished himself  as  a  competent 
actor— he's  nearly  caused  the  West  to 
forget  about  what  happened  to  foreign 
investors  after  Lenin  seized  power, 
about  the  Soviet  Govenmient's  welsh- 
ing on  war-time  loans,  and  about  the 
Soviet  walkout  on  the  International 
Monetary  Fimd  and  the  World  Bank 
only  to  form  a  rival  organization. 

When  viewed  in  light  of  current 
Soviet  economic  conditions  and  the 
would-be  cure-all  solution  named  per- 
estroika,  any  waiver  or  modification 
we  might  entertain  in  the  MFN  status 
of  the  Soviet  Union  depends  on  how 
the  Soviet  leadership  reforms  its  own 
national  policy,  not  on  whether  we  in 
the  United  States  intend  to  change 
ours. 

A  further  reason  not  to  waive  the 
Jackson- Vanik  amendment  rests  solely 
on  the  manner  in  which  the  Soviet 
Union  utilizes  funds.  Fundamentally 
spealdng,  the  West  must  realize  that 
the  Soviet  Union  has  clearly  opted  for 
military  spending  even  at  the  expense 
of  fixed  investment  and  consumer  wel- 
fare. In  fact,  by  the  early  1980's,  mili- 
tary spending  claimed  over  one-fifth 
of  total  Soviet  production.  Even  yet 
there  is  little  reason  to  believe  that 
the  Soviet  Union  is  changing  its  mili- 
tary spending  habits.  In  an  article 
published  on  May  8,  1989,  the  Wash- 
ington Times  reported  the  Soviets 
have  boosted  T-80  tank  production 
from  about  3,500  a  year  to  more  than 
4,300  in  the  first  quarter  of  this  year. 

Additionally,  it  seems  important  to 
note  the  importance  the  Soviet  Union 
attaches  to  trade  with  the  United 
States.  And  even  more  important  than 
trade  with  the  West— after  all,  what 
does  the  Soviet  Union  produce  that 
anyone  in  the  West  wants  to  buy?— 
Even  more  important  to  the  Soviet 
Union  is  access  to  Western  capital 
markets:  they  need  our  money  to  buy 
our  goods.  It  is  simply  irresponsible  to 
ignore  the  benefits  to  Gorbachev  asso- 
ciated with  Western  technology.  It 
serves  a  dual  purpose  in  that  it  saves 
on  current  internal  resources  and  ac- 
celerates Soviet  efficiency.  The  Soviets 
know  that  merely  to  survive,  they 
must  increase  their  access  to  Western 
goods.  It  may  be  that  consumer  goods 
and  technology  are  needed  catalysts  in 
order  for  perestroika  to  even  have  a 
chance  for  success. 


WIIX  LOANS  AND  CAPITAL  INVESTMENTS  EVER  BE 
REPAID 

There  is  great  optimism  in  the  West 
about  reform  and  democratization  in 
the  Soviet  Bloc— about  reform  of  their 
economy  and  hopefully  an  expanding 
horizon  for  economic  growth.  But 
many  Soviets  themselves  believe  it  is 
virtually  impossible  for  them  to  meet 
their  currency  needs  by  simply 
strengthening  their  economy.  Russia 
is  still  unable  to  meet  the  basic  needs 
of  its  people  despite  Gorbachev's  re- 
forms. The  last  3  years  are  witness  to 
a  Soviet  economic  decline.  During 
these  years,  the  growth  rate  in  net  ma- 
terial production  has  slipped  from  4.1 
percent  to  2.3  percent,  their  terms  of 
trade  have  deterioriated  by  6  percent, 
and  they  are  seeking  financing  for 
very  small  deals. 

The  real  issue  for  the  West  is  wheth- 
er loans  and  other  capital  transfers  to 
the  Soviet  bloc  will  actually  be  used 
for  economic  growth  and  investment, 
or  whether  we  are  looking  at  the  be- 
ginnings of  another  "Debt  Bomb" 
similar  to  the  one  that  is  ticking  away 
in  Latin  America  and  the  Third  World. 
In  order  to  evaluate  whether  Western 
capital  should  be  transferred  to  the 
Soviets,  we  need  to  ask  first:  Will  it 
ever  be  repaid? 

Today,  Congress  is  attempting  to 
cope  with  a  massive  bailout  of  the  sav- 
ings and  loan  industry,  which  has 
come  about  largely  because  of  bad  in- 
vestments in  Texas  and  other  parts  of 
the  nation.  It  is  just  prudent  to  in- 
quire whether  the  enthusiasm  for 
joint  ventures  in  the  Soviet  Union 
(with  financing  to  be  provided  by  the 
Western  partner),  and  bank  loans  to 
the  Soviet  bloc  "to  finance  economic 
restructuring"  are  likely  to  produce 
such  results— or  whether  the  capital 
will  simply  be  squandered  by  a  badly 
mismanaged  economic  system. 

My  answer  to  that  question  is  firmly 
pessimistic.  The  savings  and  invest- 
ments of  our  people  are  needed  in  our 
own  economies,  where  business  ven- 
tures must  withstand  the  tests  of  com- 
petition and  must  earn  a  profit  suffi- 
cient to  repay  any  borrowings  with  in- 
terest. Our  own  economic  growth  in 
the  future  requires  us  to  increase  our 
savings  rate.  Any  Western  capital  that 
is  lent  or  given  to  the  Soviet  bloc,  par- 
ticularly if  it  is  badly  invested  or  used 
inefficiently  in  those  economies,  is  ac- 
cordingly lost  and  subtracted  from  our 
own  economic  growth. 

THE  BACKWARD  NATURE  OF  "SOCIALISM" 

Although  they  call  it  socialism,  the 
economic  system  of  the  U.S.S.R.  is  ac- 
tually a  modem  example  of  mercantil- 
ism, most  closely  resembling  that  of 
17th  century  Prance.  The  main  char- 
acteristics of  mercantilism  is  legally 
sanctioned  monopoly.  In  the  earlier 
period,  the  selling  of  monopoly  privi- 
leges was  the  king's  main  source  of 
revenue— and  monopoly  rent  was  the 


main  income  source  for  the  upper 
class. 

Under  that  economy,  the  production 
of  marketable  output  was  heavily  reg- 
ulated by  the  government  and  these 
regulations  were  enforced  by  paid  civil 
servants.  These  regulations  were  de- 
signed to  enforce  barriers  against  com- 
petitive entry,  but  the  monarchy 
openly  sold  regulations  as  cartel  en- 
forcement services.  The  revenues  this 
created  was  a  chief  source  of  the  mon- 
archy's funding.  It  is  good  to  keep  in 
mind  that  it  was  this  regime  that  built 
the  palace  of  Versailles  and  main- 
tained the  largest  standing  army  in 
Europe  at  the  time.  At  least  the 
French  were  honest  about  this,  and 
didn't  cover  it  up  with  ideological  fa- 
cades. The  monarchy  used  it  solely  as 
a  means  of  raising  revenue. 

Of  course,  there  are  numerous  dif- 
ferences between  the  system  in  France 
and  the  one  existing  in  the  Soviet 
Union  today.  The  French  had  no  cen- 
tral planning  bureaucracy,  and  the 
Soviet  Union  uses  its  army  to  seal  its 
borders  to  potential  emigrant.  Some 
other  basic  differences  exist.  For  ex- 
ample, positions  of  authority  in  the 
Soviet  Union  are  earned  through 
party  loyalty,  and  are  selected  from 
approved  lists  drawn  up  by  the  KGB 
and  the  Communist  Party. 

These  personnel  lists  may  prove  to 
be  significant  in  continuing  the  system 
in  the  light  of  the  severe  market  re- 
strictions in  the  Soviet  economy.  It 
serves  as  a  large,  powerful,  organized 
and  cohesive  interest  group  whose 
members  benefit  from  the  current 
system,  thus  giving  them  the  incentive 
to  continue  it.  The  countinuing  strug- 
gle the  KGB  fights  against  can  be 
seen  as  the  result  of  successful  man- 
agement of  those  in  power.  Unfortu- 
nately for  the  Soviet  people  they  are 
the  only  ones  who  lose. 

The  Soviet  society  today  is  a  "rent 
seeking"  one  in  which  the  Govern- 
ment controls,  or  provides,  monopoly 
profits  for  a  privileged  minority  at  the 
expense  of  society  as  a  whole.  The  ide- 
ological claims  made  by  the  people 
who  benefit  from  this  system— Marx- 
ist doctrine— may  play  a  very  large 
role  in  maintaining  the  stability  of  the 
entire  system,  but  that  does  not  re- 
flect their  true  economic  motivations. 
These  motives  are  what  we  must  ques- 
tion in  dealing  with  the  Soviets. 

WITHOUT  FREE  MARKETS,  ONLY  CORRUPTION 
CAN  THRIVE 

Nobel  laureate  economist  F.A. 
Hayek,  and  his  teacher  Ludwig  von 
Mises,  have  shown  that  in  principle  an 
economic  system  that  is  planned  by 
the  Government  is  impossible  to 
attain  and  maintain.  Students  of  the 
modem  Soviet  economy  also  do  not  be- 
lieve that  comprehensive  central  plan- 
ning is  actually  practiced  in  the  Soviet 
Union  or  in  any  other  nation  that 
practices    their    economic    model.    In 
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spite  of  this,  though,  their  economy  is 
still  alive,  maybe  a  little  sick,  but  alive 
nonetheless  and  furthermore,  their 
model  is  very  popular  in  other  dicta- 
torships throughout  the  world.  This  is 
a  clue  that  it  is  an  effective  model  for 
concentrating  benefits  to  a  governing 
elite. 

The  theoretical  principles  of  social- 
ism require  centralized  government 
planning,  in  lieu  of  markets.  Only  a 
very  small  part  of  the  Soviet  economy 
is  actually  planned  even  though  there 
is  an  incredibly  high  level  of  Govern- 
ment intervention  within.  This  is  eco- 
nomically almost  undistinguishable 
from  governments  with  a  market  econ- 
omy but  which  control  large  national- 
ized sectors  such  as  health  care  and 
major  industries. 

Practically  speaking,  the  Soviet's 
"central  planning"  is  observed  almost 
entirely  "in  the  breach."  However, 
some  continue  to  assert  that  predomi- 
nantly the  entire  economy  is  centrally 
planned.  I  presimie  that  this  means 
that  the  central  planning  authorities 
somehow  reserve  the  right  to  inter- 
vene throughout  the  entire  economy, 
even  if  their  reach  exceeds  their  grasp. 
The  fact,  however,  is  that  there  is  a 
large  private  sector  in  the  Soviet  econ- 
omy. This  segment  cannot  be  planned. 

The  importance  of  private  agricul- 
ture in  overall  agricultural  output  is 
often  mentioned.  What  is  not  men- 
tioned, however,  are  the  various  eco- 
nomic activities,  in  which  many  citi- 
zens take  part,  in  what  are  either  ille- 
gal or  quasilegal  activities.  This  sector 
is  quite  large.  The  estimates  of  this 
counter-economy  range  from  between 
10  to  40  percent  of  the  Soviet  GNP. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  legal  private 
economy  contributes  between  10  to  20 
percent  of  the  GNP.  This  means  that 
20  to  60  percent  of  the  Soviet  Union's 
gross  national  product  is  already  from 
private  enterprise— a  very  large  chunk. 
Furthermore,  it  has  been  estimated 
that  the  average  Soviet  citizen  receives 
11.5  percent  of  his  total  household 
income  from  private  sources,  and  that 
he  spends  an  average  of  18  percent  of 
his  earnings  on  such  illegal  products. 
This  private  economy,  however,  is 
somewhat  parasitic  on  the  planned 
sector  of  the  Soviet  economy.  Much  of 
this  illegal  economy  is  based  on  the 
evasion  of  legal  official  entry  restric- 
tions. 

Legal  monopolies  in  the  form  of 
entry  restrictions  are  very  dominant  in 
the  Soviet  economy,  just  as  in  18th 
century  mercantilism.  The  legal  con- 
trols on  price  competition  are  the 
most  important  restrictions.  This  is 
the  characteristic  feature  of  a  socialist 
economy— to  abolish  markets,  it  is  nec- 
essary to  eliminate  the  use  of  prices  as 
economic  indicators.  In  a  free  market 
system  the  government  may  own 
major  industries  within  the  market, 
but  to  be  truly  socialist,  the  free 
market  price  system  must  be  abol- 


ished. Some  analysts  have  argued  that 
the  central  planning  authorities  actu- 
ally do  use  a  price  system,  but  it  is  one 
in  which  every  price  is  used  solely  as  a 
tool  for  accounting  purposes,  not  as  a 
guide  to  supply  and  demand.  In  the 
latter  case,  the  term  "price"  is  misap- 
plied. 

CORRUPTION,  EMBEZZLEMENT,  AND  DECEIT 

In  asking  whether  the  West  should 
contribute  capital  in  the  form  of  loans 
or  joint  ventures  in  this  mercantilistic 
economic  system,  we  should  be  con- 
cerned about  whether  the  proposed  in- 
vestments will  actually  be  profitable  in 
an  economic  sense,  or  merely  profita- 
ble in  the  sense  that  resources  can  be 
extracted  from  the  system  in  the  form 
of  monoply  rents.  Many  comparative 
systems  analysts  admit  the  existence 
of  monopolistic  restrictions  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  but  fail  to  ask  what  they 
do  with  the  profits  from  these  monop- 
olies. 

I  believe  that  the  obvious  answer  to 
this  is  that  the  profits  are  flowing 
right  into  the  hands  of  those  officials 
who  are  capable  of  transferring  the  re- 
sources from  the  consumers  to  their 
own  pockets.  One  report  cites  a  case  in 
which  the  deputy  director  of  the  su- 
pervisory board  of  the  Ministry  for 
the  Automobile  Industry  and  some  as- 
sociates countersigned  requisition 
notes  for  the  supply  of  vehicle  parts  at 
a  rate  of  1,000  rubles  per  requisition. 
Which,  I  might  add,  is  about  what  a 
Soviet  worker  makes  in  3  months. 

Another  example  of  the  abuse  of 
power  within  the  Soviet  hierarchy  is 
the  deputy  director  and  chief  engineer 
of  a  construction  trust  that  supplied 
state  farms  with  building  materials 
and  received  20,000  to  40,000  rubles 
from  each  farm  he  dealt  with  in  order 
to  "expedite  deliveries."  In  still  an- 
other case,  an  official  working  in  the 
Novolipetsk  Metallurgical  Combine 
took  bribes  for  releasing  supplies  of 
metal  against  dispatch  notes. 

Perhaps  the  best  example  of  abuse 
of  power  is  the  1964  KGB  investiga- 
tion that  discovered  the  entire  leader- 
ship of  the  Government  and  Commu- 
nist Party  in  Kirghizia  had  been  on 
the  payroll  of  underworld  racketeers 
for  years.  The  gang  set  up  a  conglom- 
eration of  clandestine  factories,  collec- 
tive farms,  and  plantations  that  grew 
opium  and  cannabis,  and  shared  the 
profits  with  the  government  officials 
in  exchange  for  their  protection.  It 
seems  kind  of  strange  to  me  that  out 
of  all  of  those  people,  only  the  gang 
and  one  junior  deputy  minister  were 
brought  to  trial. 

We  unfortunately  have  no  way  to 
measure  accurately  how  much  of  this 
actually  goes  on  in  their  economy. 
These  accounts  are  even  questionable 
because  they  were  reported  by  the 
Soviet  press,  and  we  all  know  what 
kind  of  free  press  they  have.  In  all 
probability  they  only  publicize  such 
things  to  deter  others  from  doing  the 


same  thing.  But,  even  with  this  public- 
ity, most  of  the  officials  go  unpun- 
ished, and  the  examples  are  very  likely 
publicized  only  because  those  involved 
have  acquired  enemies  more  powerful 
than  they.  In  light  of  this,  it  is  also 
very  possible  these  stories  were  invent- 
ed by  the  KGB.  Thus,  my  examples 
cannot  be  taken  as  fact,  but  only  as 
examples  of  "rent  seeking"— the  pur- 
suit of  monopoly  profits— which  I 
would  argue  is  very  widespread  in  the 
Soviet  economy. 

Other  examples  abound.  The  offi- 
cials commanding  entry  barriers  in  the 
Soviet  Union  can  easily  make  enor- 
mous profits  from  bribes  resulting 
from  their  exercise  of  coercive  restric- 
tions on  competition.  You  see,  entry 
into  competition  is  officially  prohibit- 
ed, but  can  be  achieved  in  reality  by 
bribing  those  who  enforce  the  laws. 
Their  system  of  fixed  prices  is  an  in- 
credible incentive  for  bribery,  by  arti- 
ficially raising  prices,  which  creates 
gains  in  ligal  monopoly  revenues  to 
those  producers  so  favored.  Not  only 
are  monetary  bribes  widespread,  but, 
possibly  more  importantly,  bribes  in 
the  form  of  transferring  goods  and 
services  are  common  mostly  because 
they  are  harder  to  trace. 

One  kind  of  free  market  system  does 
abound  in  the  Soviet  Union:  officials 
can  easily  sell  documents  necessary  for 
trade  to  the  highest  bidder,  keeping 
the  profits  for  themselves.  An  example 
of  this,  which  has  gained  some  atten- 
tion in  the  West,  is  the  marketing  by 
doctors  of  above-minimal  quality  care 
to  patients  who  can  pay  more,  leaving 
those  who  cannot  afford  this  with  a 
lower  quality  of  medical  care. 

The  pursuit  of  monopolistic  gains  on 
the  part  of  those  in  a  privileged  posi- 
tion doesn't  at  all  resemble  the  Marx- 
ist dream  of  a  scientifically  planned 
economy.  Rather,  as  I  have  said,  the 
correct  description  of  such  a  system 
would  identify  it  with  the  mercantilist 
economy  of  France  under  Louis  XIV. 
It  was  the  final  breakdown  of  this 
kind  of  pervasive  economic  interven- 
tion and  "rent  extraction"  that  we 
today  call  by  the  name  of  the  Industri- 
al Revolution.  The  Soviet  system  is  a 
Medieval  throwback  to  feudalism, 
dressed  up  in  19th  century  scientistic 
jargon. 

WE  CANNOT  BUY  A  COTTAGE  IN  POTEMKIN'S 
VILLAGE 

Clearly  the  Soviets,  as  well  as  the 
Chinese  and  some  other  nations 
wealthy  in  natural  resources  and  large 
populations,  are  able  to  benefit  from 
300  years  of  Western  scientific 
progress,  which  18th  century  mercan- 
tilist PYance  could  not.  With  the  aid  of 
the  West,  the  Soviets  are  able  to 
create  at  least  in  their  urban  centers 
and  in  military  applications  the  sem- 
blance of  a  modem  economy.  But  it  is 
in  fact  just  a  Potemkin  Village. 
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Grigori  Potemkin  once  humored 
Tsar  Catherine  the  Great  by  erecting 
the  equivalent  of  Hollywood  movie 
sets  in  the  form  of  neatly  painted  vil- 
lages, complete  with  actors  playing  the 
role  of  happy  peasants,  during  a  tour 
she  made  down  the  Volga  River.  Based 
on  our  understanding  of  exactly  how 
the  Soviet  system  works,  it  is  clear 
that  Western  investments  and  joint 
ventures  in  that  country  are  not  likely 
to  be  economically  productive  in  the 
same  way  that  investing  the  same  cap- 
ital in  Ehirope  or  North  America  or  in 
the  newly  industrializing  nations  of 
the  Pacific  rim  would  be. 

The  bottom  line  remains  that  waiv- 
ing the  Jackson-Vanik  amendment 
would  simply  reward  Gorbachev  for 
doing  nothing  except  entertaining  us 
with  his  showmanship.  Comparatively 
speaking,  there  has  never  been  a  time 
when  the  Soviet  Union  has  more  des- 
perately needed  Western  financial  as- 
sistance to  prop  up  its  collapsing  econ- 
omy. Moreover,  the  Jackson-Vanik 
amendment  is  working.  Without  ques- 
tion, a  clear  message  has  been  sent 
that  access— which  should  not  be  given 
regardless  of  the  human  rights 
record— is  not  even  a  possibility  with- 
out major  social  and  economic  re- 
forms, of  which  the  right  to  emigrate 
is  simply  one  example.  Linking  eco- 
nomic issues  with  human  rights  pre- 
sents Moscow  with  an  ultimatum— a 
useful  demand  for  reform. 

Moreover,  keeping  the  Jackson- 
Vanik  amendment  in  place  is  a  con- 
stant reminder  of  why  the  West 
should  not  be  giving  financial  and 
technological  assistance  to  the  Soviet 
Union  in  the  first  place.  Why  the  West 
would  agree  to  assist  a  diametrically 
opposed  nation,  only  to  have  to  defend 
itself  in  the  end,  betrays  a  lack  of 
common  sense.  If  anyone  in  the  West 
believes  the  Soviet  Union  is  no  longer 
a  threat,  perhaps  we  should  ask  them: 
Where  are  Soviet  missiles  aimed? 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate?  If  not,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  132)  was 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  during  the  NATO  Summit  to  be 
held  in  Brussels.  May  29-30.  1989.  and  the 
Economic  Summit  to  be  held  in  Paris.  July 
14-16.  1989.  the  President  of  the  United 
States  should  consult  with  the  leaders  of 
allied  countries  on  the  potentially  adverse 
impact  on  Western  Security  of  tied  and 
untied  loans,  trade  credits,  direct  invest- 
ments, joint  ventures,  lines  of  credit,  and 
guarantees  or  other  subsidies  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  Warsaw  Pact  countries.  Cuba,  Viet- 
nam, Libya,  and  Nicaragua. 

Mr.  STMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 


The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Chair  and  I  yield  the  floor. 

I  thank  my  colleagues  for  their  con- 
sideration. 


EXTENDING  MORNING 
BUSINESS  UNTIL  6  P.M. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  majority  leader,  I  ask 
uanimous  consent  that  the  period  for 
the  transaction  of  morning  business  be 
extended  under  the  same  conditions  as 
previously  ordered  until  6  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LATIN  AMERICAN  STRIKE 
FORCE  TO  OUST  NORIEGA 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
again  today  to  express  my  contempt 
for  Gen.  Manuel  Noriega  and  his  at- 
tempt to  subvert  the  will  of  the  Pana- 
manian people.  He  has  played  fast  and 
loose  with  the  democratic  process  and 
should  not  be  allowed  to  continue  his 
violent  supression  of  the  successful  op- 
position candidates. 

I  join  the  Organization  of  American 
States  in  their  Wednesday  condemna- 
tion of  General  Noriega  for  his  abuses 
and  election  fraud  in  Panama.  I  am 
pleased  that  most  of  the  countries  in 
the  OAS  have  joined  the  United 
States  in  placing  the  blame  for  the 
crisis  squarely  on  Noriega's  shoulders. 
I  am  hopeful  that  the  foreign  minis- 
ters' team  sent  by  the  OAS  can  indeed 
encourage  Noriega  to  surrender  power 
within  15  days. 

I  agree  with  President  Bush  that  our 
first  priority  must  be  the  protection  of 
American  citizens  in  Panama.  We  have 
a  sacred  duty  to  protect  the  life  of 
every  American  who  has  ventured  to 
Panama  to  help  with  the  operations  of 
the  canal  or  work  in  any  other  capac- 
ity. By  raising  the  total  American 
troops  in  Panama  to  around  13,000,  we 
have  sent  General  Noriega  the  stem 
message  that  the  United  States  will 
not  permit  General  Noriega  to  abuse 
our  citizens  the  way  he  has  abused 
Panamanians. 

After  the  protection  of  American 
lives,  our  next  priority  in  Panama 
must  be  to  remove  General  Noriega 
from  power  as  soon  as  possible.  Many 
American  leaders  say  American  mili- 
tary intervention  against  Noriega 
might  cause  serious  repercussions  and 
anti-American  backlash.  In  a  speech 
before  the  Senate  last  Friday,  I  called 
on  President  Bush  to  form  a  multina- 
tional army  composed  of  Latin  Ameri- 
can military  personnel. 

Today,  I  have  sent  President  Bush  a 
letter  asking  him  to  encourage  the  for- 
mation of  a  Latin  American  strike 
force,  a  commando  force,  if  you  will,  to 
take  action  against  Noriega  if  neces- 
sary. This  commando  force  would  con- 


sist of  extremely  well  trained  forces 
comprised  solely  of  soldiers  from  Latin 
American  countries  who  could  go  in 
and  remove  General  Noriega. 

This  strike  force  should  be  selected 
from  the  tremendous  pool  of  Latin 
Americans  which  have  been  trained  in 
this  country  at  places  like  the  Army 
training  facility  at  Fort  Benning  called 
the  U.S.  Army  School  of  the  Americas 
[USARSA].  According  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  over  the  past  3  years, 
we  have  trained  more  than  4.228  Latin 
American  and  South  American  troops 
at  this  facility. 

The  USARSA  has  instructed  these 
soldiers  in  all  types  of  infantry  train- 
ing, infantry  related  training,  battle- 
field intelligence,  and  civic  action. 
This  civic  action  training  is  specially 
designed  to  aid  commando  activities  of 
the  type  I  am  suggesting.  The  Port 
Berming  facility  has  trained  thousands 
of  officers  from  throughout  Latin 
America.  These  soldiers  have  come 
from  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Co- 
lombia, Costa  Rica,  the  Dominican  Re- 
public, Equador,  El  Salvador,  Guate- 
mala, Honduras,  Mexico,  Panama, 
Paraguay.  Peru.  Uruguay,  and  Venezu- 
ela. 

In  addition  to  the  soldiers  trained  at 
Fort  Benning,  the  commando  force 
could  draw  from  the  Navy  trainees 
from  the  small  craft  instruction  and 
training  school  [SCIATS]  and  from 
Air  Force  trainees  from  the  Inter- 
american  Air  Force  Academy.  Both  of 
these  schools  train  Latin  American 
military  personnel.  The  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  also  runs  the  Inter- 
american  Defense  College  which  is  the 
equivalent  of  the  U.S.  War  College  for 
senior  Latin  American  military  offi- 
cers. 

These  soldiers  would  be  prepared  to 
take  steps  which  would  lead  to  general 
Noriega's  removal  if  that  became  nec- 
essary. This  Latin  American  comman- 
do force  would  have  the  advantage  of 
being  Panama's  neighbors.  This  com- 
mando force  would  help  their  neigh- 
bors from  Panama  remove  General 
Noriega,  thereby  gaining  representa- 
tion by  their  rightfully  elected  offi- 
cials from  the  opposition  party. 

This  action  of  creating  a  Latin 
American  commando  force  would  pro- 
vide the  opportunity  for  the  removal 
of  General  Noriega  without  stirring  se- 
rious anti-American  sentiments  in 
Latin  America.  They  would  be  ousting 
Noriega  themselves,  in  an  effort  to 
help  instill  a  stable  Panamanian  de- 
mocracy. 

Just  the  organization  of  such  a  com- 
mando force  might  cause  him  to  step 
down.  The  formation  of  such  a  strike 
force  would  cause  him  to  think  a  great 
deal  about  his  own  personal  safety. 

May  we  never  have  to  use  such  a 
force.  On  the  other  hand,  we  may 
have  to  use  it.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  letter  to  President  Bush 
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dated  today  be  printed  in  the  Record 
and  an  attached  listing  of  Latin  Amer- 
ican trainees  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  I  have  obtained  from 
the  Department  of  Defense  the  vari- 
ous figures.  In  1987  we  trained  1,180 
Latin  American  troops  at  Fort  Den- 
ning. In  1988  we  trained  1,466.  And 
this  year  we  are  training  1,583  Latin 
American  troops  at  Fort  Benning. 

This  force,  to  me,  is  such  a  force 
that  could  be  used  effectively  but 
whether  or  not  we  were  to  use  it,  the 
fact  that  it  was  known  by  Noriega  that 
it  was  being  organized,  that  it  could  be 
used,  in  my  judgment  could  act  as  a  le- 
verage toward  his  removal  and  his  vol- 
untarily stepping  down. 

But,  in  the  event  that  we  have  to  use 
it,  I  think  we  should.  I  am  for  taking 
whatever  steps  are  necessary  to  see 
that  Noriega  is  removed  from  power. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Exhibit  1 
Committee  on  Agriculture, 

Nutrition,  and  Forestry, 
Washington,  DC.  May  18,  1989. 
The  President. 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  congratulate  you  on  the 
steps  you  have  taken  regarding  the  situa- 
tion in  Panama.  I  believe  that  sending  addi- 
tional troops  to  Panama  in  order  to  protect 
American  citizens  residing  there  while,  at 
the  same  time,  conducting  talks  with  other 
Liatin  American  allies  is  needed  and  neces- 
sary. However.  I  continue  to  remain  con- 
cerned that  it  may  not  be  enough  toward 
the  ultimate  removal  of  General  Manuel 
Noriega. 

General  Noriega  has  attempted  to  subvert 
the  will  of  the  Panamanian  people  and  has 
violently  attempted  to  suppress  the  success- 
ful opposition  candidates.  I  know  you  agree 
that  he  should  be  removed  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. 

Since  American  military  intervention 
against  General  Noriega  might  cause  serious 
repercussions  and  anti-American  blacklash, 
I  believe  that  it  is  necessary  to  form  a  multi- 
national army,  composed  of  Latin  American 
military  personnel,  to  deal  with  General 
Noriega.  In  that  regard,  I  would  strongly  en- 
courage you  to  form  a  Latin  American  strike 
force  to  take  action  against  Noriega  if  neces- 
sary. This  commando  force  would  consist  of 
extremely  well-trained  forces  comprised 
solely  of  soldiers  from  Latin  American  coun- 
tries. In  fact,  most  of  the  force  could  be 
chosen  from  the  thousands  of  Latin  Ameri- 
can military  personnel  who  have  been 
trained  at  the  United  States  Army  School  of 
the  Americas,  located  at  Port  Benning, 
Georgia. 

In  my  judgment,  creating  a  Latin  Ameri- 
can commando  force  would  provide  an  op- 
portunity for  the  removal  of  General  No- 
riega without  stirring  serious  anti-American 
sentiment  in  Latin  America. 

I  hope  that  you  will  consider  this  sugges- 
tion as  an  effort  to  help  instill  a  stable  Pan- 
amanian democracy. 

With  kindest  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

Howell  Heflin. 


U.S.  ARMY  SCHOOL  OF  THE  AMERICAS,  FORT  BENNING,  GA 
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n 

20 
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Totai 

1.180 

1.466 

1.583 

ELECTIONS  IN  ISRAEL'S 
ADMINISTERED  TERRITORIES 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  when  it 
comes  to  glorifying  Yasser  Arafat  or 
denigrating  Israel,  the  major  media 
never  miss  a  beat.  Thie  should  come  as 
no  surprise.  For  deeds,  these  major 
media  have  become  increasingly  adept 
at  pumping  up  the  Soviets  and  their 
cohorts  while  heaping  abuse  upon  the 
most  fervent  anti-Communist  govern- 
ments. 

No  better  example  exists  in  regards 
to  this  phenomenon  that  how  the 
media  has  treated  the  recent  proposal 
of  the  Israeli  Government  to  hold 
elections  in  its  administered  territo- 
ries. Do  you  know  how  the  media  have 
greeted  this?  With  silence. 

I  dare  say  that  not  1  percent  of  the 
American  people  really  know  what  the 
Israeli  Government  has  proposed. 

While  Yasser  Arafat  is  jet-setting 
around  the  world  attempting  to  get 
the  international  community  to 
impose  him  upon  the  population  of 
the  administered  territories,  Israel's 
leaders  have  proposed  a  solution  that 
one  would  think  the  media  would  em- 
brace; that  is  to  have  free  and  demo- 
cratic elections.  But,  no,  the  media 
keep  focusing  the  other  way. 

The  Israeli  election  plan  represents 
a  major  step  toward  peace  in  the 
Middle  East  and  fulfillment  of  the  po- 
litical and  economic  aspirations  of  the 
residents  of  the  territories.  The  plan 
calls  for  elections  of  representatives  of 
the  territories  who  would  participate 
in  a  two-stage  process  of  negotiations 
similar  to  that  outlined  in  the  Camp 
David  accords. 

Specifically,  under  the  plan,  a  free, 
democratic  and  secret  election  will  be 
held  among  the  Arab  residents  of 
Judea,  Samaria,  and  Gaza.  Immediate- 
ly after  the  election,  negotiations 
would  commence  on  an  interim  agree- 
ment for  a  5-year  "transitional 
period." 

During  this  transitional  period,  the 
Arab  residents  of  the  territories  will  be 
provided  with  a  self-rule  arrangement 
which  would  leave  Israel  responsible 
only  for  the  security  and  foreign  af- 


fairs of  the  territories  and  of  all  mat- 
ters concerning  Israeli  citizens  of  the 
territories. 

As  envisioned  by  the  Israeli  propos- 
al, as  soon  as  possible— but  not  later 
than  3  years  after  the  start  of  this 
transitional  period,  negotiations  for  a 
"permanent"  arrangement  would  com- 
mence. 

Despite  all  of  his  rhetoric  about 
wanting  peace,  democracy,  and  self-de- 
termination for  Palestinians,  Yasser 
Arafat  has  rejected  the  election  pro- 
posal out  of  hand.  His  reported  re- 
sponse to  the  Israeli  proposal,  accord- 
ing to  the  Washington  Post,  was  "Let 
them  go  to  hell,  they  are  not  dealing 
with  me,  they  are  not  dealing  with  my 
people." 

The  simple  fact,  Mr.  President,  is 
that  Yasser  Arafat  does  not  want  free 
elections  in  the  territories  and  neither 
do  his  apologists  in  the  media  and  the 
liberal  "intellectual"  circles.  Arafat 
does  not  want  to  see  elections  because 
he  knows  that  a  free  and  secret  ballot 
would  demonstrate  to  the  world  that 
he  and  his  cronies  represent  those  who 
left  Israel  in  1948,  not  the  Muslim  and 
Christian  Arabs  who  live  in  the  terri- 
tories. 

Yasser  Arafat  will  do  just  about  any- 
thing to  avoid  fair,  democratic  elec- 
tions. Shortly  after  the  Israelis  an- 
nounced the  plan,  a  wave  of  violence 
was  launched  by  the  PLO  against 
moderate  Arabs  in  the  territories.  The 
aim,  of  course,  was  to  destroy  or  in- 
timidate any  alternative  leadership  in 
the  territories. 

And  just  yesterday,  Arafat  an- 
nounced his  latest  scheme  to  obfus- 
cate the  fact  that  he  does  not  repre- 
sent the  residents  of  the  territories. 
His  latest  proposal  is  to  create  a  "pro- 
visional" Palestinian  government 
made  up  of  residents  of  the  territories 
selected  by  Arafat  himself. 

Arafat's  proposal  that  he,  and  not 
the  residents  of  the  territories,  select 
the  Palestinian  representatives  is  im- 
democratic.  Beyond  this,  it  would  only 
frustrate  the  cause  of  peace,  and  make 
it  even  less  likely  that  the  true  politi- 
cal and  economic  aspirations  of  the 
residents  of  the  territories  would  be 
represented  in  the  peace  process. 

Mr.  President,  the  election  proposal 
made  by  Israel's  leaders  demonstrates 
that  they  want  to  deal  on  a  peaceful 
basis  with  the  Muslim  and  Christian 
Arabs  of  the  territories.  Their  efforts 
in  this  regard  merit  commendation 
and  encouragement  from  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
had  hoped  that  by  now  I  would  be  able 
to  announce  the  manner  and  timing  of 
the  disposition  of  the  supplemental 
appropriations  bill  which  we  have  just 
received    this     afternoon    from    the 
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House  of  Representatives.  Unfortu- 
nately, I  am  not  able  to  do  that  at  this 
moment.  For  the  benefit  and  informa- 
tion of  my  colleagues,  we  are  awaiting 
clarification  from  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration of  what  will  be  necessary 
to  accommodate  their  most  pressing 
needs  in  the  coming  weeks,  and  we 
expect  the  arrival  of  officials  of  the 
VA  here  in  the  Capitol  momentarily. 

I  hope  to  be  able  to  make  an  an- 
nouncement to  my  colleagues  shortly 
regarding  the  intended  manner  and 
disposition  of  this  legislation  following 
discussions  with  the  distinguished  Re- 
publican leader  and  officials  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  as  well  as 
the  chairman  and  ranking  Republican 
on  the  Appropriations  Committee.  It 
is  my  hope  that  we  could  do  that 
shortly.  I  regret  the  inconvenience 
caused  by  this  uncertainly  to  my  col- 
leagues but  expect  to  have  an  an- 
nouncement in  this  regard  very  short- 
ly. 


APPOINTMENT  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  President, 
in  accordance  with  22  U.S.C.  1928a- 
1928d,  as  amended,  appoints  the  fol- 
lowing Senators  as  members  of  the 
Senate  Delegation  to  the  North  Atlan- 
tic Assembly  Spring  Meeting,  to  be 
held  in  Antalya,  Turkey,  May  26-30, 
1989;  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  Pressler]  and  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Specter]. 


UMI 


PETAL  ALCOHOL  SYNDROME 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
share  with  the  Senate  another  serious 
problem  that  faces  the  State  of 
Alaska— the  fetal  alcohol  syndrome 
[FASl. 

Nationwide,  FAS  occurs  on  an  aver- 
age of  1.3  per  1,000  live  births.  In 
Alaska,  this  condition  occurs  in  4.3  in- 
fants per  1,000— this  is  the  highest 
rate  in  the  world.  In  Alaska  there  are 
many  dedicated  individuals  and  groups 
who  have  committed  their  time  and 
energies  to  fighting  this  very  serious 
problem— I  commend  their  efforts. 

Fetal  alcohol  syndrome  is  the  term 
used  to  describe  physical,  mental,  and 
behavioral  abnormalities  that  infants 
and  children  experience  as  a  result  of 
mothers  drinking  alcohol  heavily 
during  pregancy.  Petal  alcohol  effect 
[FA£],  while  less  severe,  is  a  similar 
condition.  Symptoms  experienced  by 
infants  and  children  suffering  from 
this  condition  include  congenital  de- 
fects, damage  to  the  central  nervous 
system,  and  heart  defects.  The  conse- 
quences of  this  syndrome  are  irreversi- 
ble. 

Like  so  many  of  the  social  and 
health  problems  we  face  in  Alaska. 


FAS  places  a  tremendous  strain  on  our 
already  overburdened  health  care 
system.  In  1986,  Medicaid  spent  more 
than  $4.6  million  for  the  care  of  96  in- 
fants in  newborn  Intensive  care  in 
Alaska.  During  the  lifetime  of  a  child 
afflicted  with  PAS  it  can  cost  over  $1 
million  to  care  for  such  a  child.  Per- 
haps the  saddest  fact  of  all  is  that  this 
condition  is  100  percent  preventable 
through  proper  maternity  care  and 
education. 

Alcoholism  is  a  problem  of  epidemic 
proportions  in  Alaska.  This  heavily  im- 
pacts women  in  their  childbearing 
years.  Treatment  opportunities  are 
practically  nonexistent  for  Alaska 
native  women  at  risk  of  having  an  al- 
cohol-damaged child.  Oftentimes  the 
spouse  of  an  alcoholic  woman  is  also 
an  alcoholic  and  their  children  are 
raised  in  a  very  unstable  environment. 

At  my  request  language  was  added 
to  Public  Law  100-446,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  related  agen- 
cies appropriations  bill,  directing  the 
Indian  Health  Service  to  determine 
the  impact  of  FAS  in  Alaska  and  the 
feasibility  of  establishing  a  residential 
center  for  native  women  during  their 
pregnancy.  It  is  critical  that  there  be 
facilities  in  Alaska  to  help  combat  this 
problem. 

Education  is  critical.  It  is  also  very 
difficult  in  a  State  such  as  Alaska  in 
which  much  of  the  predominant  mi- 
nority—Alaska Natives— population 
lives  in  remote  areas  with  inadequate 
health  care  facilities.  I  am  encouraged 
by  the  efforts  in  Alaska  to  educate 
women  and  families  at  risk  and  to  in- 
crease public  awareness  of  the  serious- 
ness of  FAS  as  well  as  its  preventabil- 
ity.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
research  paper  on  FAS  prepared  by 
the  Alaska  Council  on  Prevention  of 
Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

Fetal  Alcohol  Syndrome 
(By  Lisa  Reper.  Resource  Analyst,  Alaska 

Council   on   Prevention   of   Alcohol    and 

Drug  Abuse.  March  1989) 

Petal  Alcohol  Syndrome  (PAS)  is  the 
name  given  to  a  consistent  pattern  of  physi- 
cal, mental  and  behavioral  deficits  observed 
in  infants  of  women  who  drink  heavily 
during  pregnancy.  Petal  Alcohol  Effects 
(PAE)  describes  a  similar  but  less  severe 
pattern  of  abnormalities  also  due  to  alcohol 
exposure  In  utero. 

RESEARCH 

When  a  pregnant  woman  drinks,  the  blood 
alcohol  level  of  her  developing  child  reaches 
the  same  concentration  as  her  own.  It  takes 
approximately  48  hours  for  a  woman's  body 
to  detoxify  after  alcohol  ingestion.  It  takes 
nearly  twice  this  time  for  the  alcohol  to  be 
completely  eliminated  from  the  fetal  envi- 
ronment. 

Research  shows  that  children  bom  with 
Petal  Alcohol  Syndrome  have  congenital  de- 
fects, many  of  which  are  immediately  evi- 
dent. The  most  obvious  of  these  are  facial 
abnormalities,  low  birth  weight,  and  micro- 
cephaly (small  head)  which  reflects  inhibit- 
ed brain  growth.  FAS  children  are  usually 
below    the    third    to    tenth    percentile    of 


weight  and/or  length  at  birth.'  Many  have 
malformations  of  the  ears  and  eyes  and 
cleft  lip  and  palate.  Skeletal  abnormalities 
and  aberant  development  of  internal  organs 
are  common;  one-third  of  these  children 
have  heart  defects  PAS  children  are  at 
high  risk  for  central  nervous  system  damage 
including  mental  retardation,  and  eating 
and  sleeping  disorders  which  lead  to  failure 
to  thrive.  The  average  IQ  of  FAS  children 
generally  ranges  from  20  to  90;  for  PAE 
children  the  range  is  39  to  105;  the  average 
for  both  groups  is  68.'  (Averaige  normal  IQ 
generally  ranges  from  95  to  105.)  Parents 
report  that  as  infants  FAS  children  are 
overly  irritable,  difficult  to  relax,  and  do  not 
respond  to  affection,  all  of  which  makes 
bonding  difficult. 

The  effects  of  Fetal  Alcohol  Syndrome 
and  Fetal  Alcohol  Effects  are  irreversible. 
At  age  one,  FAS  children  are.  on  the  aver- 
age, only  38  percent  normal  weight  and  65 
percent  normal  height.'  While  height  defi- 
cits are  not  overcome  with  increasing  age, 
females  do  tend  to  gain  weight  during  ado- 
lescence. 

Many  times  intellectual  and  behavioral 
problems  associated  with  alcohol-related 
birth  defects  are  not  recognized  until  affect- 
ed children  enter  school  and  developmental 
delays  and  delays  in  language  acquisition 
become  apparent.  Learning  difficulties  are 
evident  in  the  areas  of  verbal  comprehen- 
sion, attention,  and  memory.  Academic  per- 
formance appears  to  peak  at  ages  12  to  15 
(grades  6  to  8)  and  shows  little  improvement 
after  this  time.*  This  pattern  has  led  many 
experts  to  describe  Fetal  Alcohol  Syndrome 
children  as  "trainable  but  rarely  educable".' 

Behavioral  problems  and  failure  to  devel- 
op basic  living  skills  can  make  life  difficult 
for  those  bom  with  FAS/FAE.  School 
records  in  early  years  indicate  that  many 
show  symptoms  of  hyperactivity,  poor  co- 
ordination, and  noncompliance.  Teachers 
report  that  these  children  require  constant 
supervision,  have  difficulty  with  change,  re- 
quire additional  classroom  structure,  and 
have  extremely  short  attention  spans.  A 
study  conducted  by  Streissguth,  et  al,  found 
that  among  31  FAS/FAE  children  whose 
mean  chronological  age  was  17,  the  overall 
level  of  functioning  was  7  years.  These  chil- 
dren were  found  to  be  most  disabled  in  the 
area  of  socialization  skills  (6  year  level)  and 
least  disabled  in  the  area  of  daily  living 
skills  (9  year  level).*  Low  self  image,  poor 
social  judgment,  and  a  lack  of  understand- 
ing of  appropriate  social  and  sexual  behav- 
ior puts  these  children  at  risk  for  victimiza- 
tion. As  they  approach  adulthood,  inappro- 
pirate  sexual  and  social  behavior,  isolation, 
loneliness,  and  chronic  depression  are  often 
reported,  along  with  unrealistic  expecta- 
tions for  work,  schooling,  and  Independence. 

Unfortunately,  along  with  intellectual, 
physical,  and  educational  handicaps,  victims 
of  FAS/FAE  are  also  environmentally  disad- 
vantaged. In  a  follow-up  study  of  51  [>ersons 
identified  with  this  syndrome.  Dr.  Ann 
Streissguth  found  that  31%  of  those  studied 
were  never  cared  for  by  their  biological 
mother.  Sixty-nine  percent  of  these  moth- 
ers were  deceased,  and  of  the  34  left,  38% 
had  terminated  maternal  rights.  The  aver- 
age age  that  these  children  leave  the  home 
of  their  natural  parent  is  4  years,'  most 
likely  due  to  the  dysfunctional  nature  of  al- 
coholic homes  and  the  difficulties  inherent 
in  caring  for  children  with  special  needs.  As 
a  result,  these  children  often  live  in  multi- 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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pie  environments  (foster  homes.  Institu- 
tions, etc.)  which  can  only  intensify  existing 
adjustment  problems. 

In  addition  to  the  risk  of  alcohol  related 
birth  defects,  the  likelihood  of  miscarriage 
increases  directly  in  proportion  to  the  rate 
of  alcohol  consumption.  The  risk  for  sponta- 
neous abortion  is  two  times  higher  for 
women  who  consume  1  ounce  of  absolute  al- 
cohol (approximately  2  drinks)  two  times  a 
week  than  for  those  who  do  not  drink  at 
all.*  One  of  the  periods  of  greatest  risk  is 
the  first  4  to  6  weeks  after  conception  when 
a  woman  may  not  be  aware  of  her  pregnan- 
cy and  rapid  cell  division  is  taking  place  in 
the  fetus. 

PREVALENCE 

The  worldwide  incidence  of  PAS  is  esti- 
mated to  be  1.9  per  1000  live  births.'  Esti- 
mates for  the  United  States  average  1.3  per 
1000  live  births,'"  and  in  Alaska  approxi- 
mately 4.3  of  every  1000  children  are  bom 
with  FAS."  The  incidence  rate  for  Petal  Al- 
cohol Effects  is  believed  to  be  double  that  of 
PAS.  In  1985  it  was  estimated  that  50,000 
children  were  bom  in  the  United  States 
with  alcohol  related  birth  defects."  Treat- 
ment costs  for  FAS  children  and  adults 
exceed  $1  billion  annually  in  the  United 
States."  In  Alaska  it  can  cost  over  $1  mil- 
lion to  care  for  one  FAS  child  in  his/her 
lifetime." 

It  is  dangerous  to  assume  that  only  alco- 
holic women  put  their  babies  at  risk  for  al- 
cohol related  birth  defects.  Approximately 
40  percent  to  50  percent  of  babies  bom  to 
alcoholic  drinkers  and  11  percent  of  those 
bom  to  moderately  drinking  women  have 
evidence  of  the  prenatal  effects  of  alcohol." 
Research  indicates  that  among  alcoholic 
women,  attempts  to  decrease  modal  drink- 
ing during  pregnancy  can  result  in  an  in- 
crease in  binge  drinking  (five  or  more  drinks 
in  a  short  period  of  time)  which  can  have 
equally  damaging  effects  on  the  fetus." 

No  upper  level  of  alcohol  consumption  has 
been  established  that  allows  prediction  of 
definite  damage  to  the  fetus,  nor  has  a 
lower  level  been  found  which  totally  elimi- 
nates the  possibility  of  fetal  harm."  There 
are  no  laboratory  tests  which  can  diagnose 
this  disorder  prenatally,  nor  can  abnormali- 
ties be  detected  through  amniocentesis. 

PREVENTION 

The  National  Institute  of  Alcohol  Abuse 
and  Alcoholism  in  1982  estimated  that  1  of 
every  3  alcoholics  is  a  woman.  The  highest 
proportion  of  heavy  drinkers  among  women 
was  between  the  ages  of  21  and  29.  the  age 
of  peak  reproductive  years.  The  second 
highest  rate  of  drinking  was  among  teen- 
agers." The  rising  incidence  of  both  teen- 
age pregnancy  and  alcohol/drug  use  creates 
the  necessity  of  educating  young  people 
about  the  dangers  of  maternal  alcohol  con- 
sumption. 

Prevention  education  and  treatment  of 
women  at  risk  for  delivering  a  child  with 
PAS/FAE  is  not  a  simple  matter.  Telling  an 
alcoholic  woman  that  drinking  may  harm 
her  baby  can  lead  to  a  vicious  cycle  of  fear, 
denial,  guilt,  resentment,  despair,  anger,  and 
more  drinking.  An  alcoholic  woman  has  lost 
the  ability  to  make  healthy  decisions  for 
herself  and  her  child.  Unfortunately,  alco- 
hol use  is  rarely  assessed  as  a  routine  part 
of  prenatal  care.  A  study  conducted  by  Dr. 
Robert  Sokol  in  1981  found  that  the  actual 
incidence  of  alcohol  abuse  is  at  least  8  %  to 
10%  among  OB/GYN  patients.  Additional 
findings  suggest  that  clinicians  mis-diagnose 
at  least  three  of  every  four  alcohol-abusing 
patients.  According  to  Dr.  Sokol:  "It  is  un- 


likely that  there  is  any  other  OB/GYN  di- 
agnosis that  is  missed  as  often."  "  Pregnan- 
cy is  a  time  for  clinicians  and  those  working 
closely  with  these  women  to  exercise  loving 
confrontation.  Alcohol/drug  screening  must 
become  an  integral  part  of  prenatal  care. 
Pregnant  drinking  women  need  to  be  coun- 
seled with  compassion  and  non-judgment, 
and  referred  to  appropriate  treatment  agen- 
cies and  support  groups. 

Primary  to  successful  treatment  for 
women  at  risk  is  that  they  be  assisted  in 
building  support  networks  of  professionals, 
family,  and  friends  to  assist  them  through 
an  already  stressful  time.  Since  many 
women  who  drink  heavily  are  with  partners 
who  also  drink,  it  is  important  that  both  are 
involved  in  the  process  of  education  and 
treatment.  Finally,  true  primary  prevention 
requires  that  men  and  women  be  educated 
about  the  risk  of  alcohol  related  birth  de- 
fects and  that  abstinence  from  alcohol  and 
other  drugs  be  a  part  of  planning  for  con- 
ception. 

Fetal  Alcohol  Syndrome  and  Fetal  Alco- 
hol Effects  are  totally  preventable.  What  we 
do  does  make  a  difference! 

■  Stressiguth.  A.P.;  La  Due.  R.A.;  and  Randels. 
S.P..  A  Manual  on  Adolescenti  and  Adults  with 
Fetal  Alcohol  Syndrome  with  Special  Reference  to 
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AMTRAK'S  FUTURE 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  through 
much  of  the  1980's,  rail  passenger 
service,  and  Amtrak  in  particular,  has 
been  a  notion  under  siege.  In  each  of 
its  budget  requests  of  recent  years,  the 
Reagan  administration  called  for  dis- 
mantling Amtrak.  On  a  yearly  basis 
Congress  rejected  that  proposal.  And 
while  the  Amtrak  system  survived, 
during  the  Reagan  years  there  was 
almost  no  active  consideration  of  the 
role  of  rail  service  in  our  Nation's 
transportation  plans.  It  Is  time  for  us 
to  look  to  Amtrak  to  fill  important 
roles  in  our  future  transportation 
plans. 

Since  its  creation  in  1971.  Amtrak 
has  largely  been  viewed  as  a  creature 
of  the  Northeast.  That  is  where  its  re- 
sources are  concentrated  and  the 
region  accounts  for  most  of  the  sys- 
tem's current  ridership.  Indeed,  effi- 
cient transportation  in  the  Northeast 
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is  as  crucial  to  the  economic  health  of 
that  region  as  are  water  projects  to 
California  and  the  arid  Southwest  or 
the  construction  of  hydropower  dams 
were  to  the  Northwest. 

But  the  idea  that  Amtrak  should  be 
limited  to  the  Northeast  is  a  short- 
sighted one.  It  is  a  perception  that  is, 
unfortunately,  a  significant  roadblock 
to  development  of  an  improved  rail 
system  in  this  country. 

What  would  have  happened  if  the 
Reagan  administration  had  won  its 
fight,  if  Amtrak  had  been  terminated? 
For  starters,  billions  in  capital  invest- 
ment would  have  been  wasted,  taxpay- 
ers would  have  paid  more,  and  inter- 
city rail  service  in  this  country  would 
have  ended  forever.  We  would  have 
been  much  worse  off,  not  only  in  the 
Northeast  region,  but  as  a  nation. 

Amtrak  survived  the  constant  jabs  at 
its  existence  by  the  administration 
and,  in  fact,  developed  an  excellent 
record  during  that  time.  Dependence 
on  Federal  revenues  has  been  reduced, 
tracks  and  control  systems  along  the 
Northeast  corridor  have  been  im- 
proved, and  ridership  is  at  an  all-time 
high. 

A  front-page  article  in  the  New  York 
Times  earlier  this  year  described  many 
of  the  improvements  Amtrak  has 
made  in  service.  The  outmoded  equip- 
ment Amtrak  inherited  has  been  up- 
dated or  replaced.  Passengers  have  no- 
ticed the  difference.  Amtrak  carried 
21.5  million  passengers  last  year  and 
earned  over  $1  billion  in  revenues. 

The  article  also  describes  what  lies 
ahead  for  Amtrak.  Continuing  in- 
creases in  demand  for  passenger  rail- 
road transportation  are  testing  the 
limits  of  Amtrak's  resources.  Equip- 
ment is  aging.  Capital  needs  are  rising. 

In  the  next  few  years,  we  need  to 
look  at  the  resources  available  to 
Amtrak  so  it  will  be  able  to  meet  in- 
creasing demands  on  its  existing 
system.  This  must  be  accompanied  by 
continued  improvements  in  ridership, 
service,  revenues  and  rate  of  return 
ratios.  Improved  performance  is  cru- 
cial for  our  commitment  to  Amtrak  to 
be  maintained  in  the  short  term. 

For  the  long  term,  we  need  to  look 
at  Amtrak's  role  in  our  overall  trans- 
portation policy.  As  congestion  in- 
creases not  only  in  the  Northeast,  but 
also  in  areas  like  southern  California, 
Florida,  and  the  Great  Lakes  region, 
we  must  drop  our  national  blinders  on 
rail  as  a  possible  solution.  We  cannot 
continue  to  address  gridlock  solely 
through  the  addition  of  more  highway 
lanes  or  airport  terminals. 

In  addition,  we  must  resist  the  temp- 
tation to  view  the  Nation  as  seven  dis- 
tinct and  unrelated  regional  econo- 
mies. The  balkanization  of  our  Nation 
which  underpinned  so  many  Reagan 
administration  proposals  is  a  strategy 
for  disaster.  Amtrak's  failure  to  serve 
a  town  in  every  State  of  the  Nation  is 
no    reason    to    scuttle    the    system. 


Indeed,  it  would  be  ludicrous  to  pro- 
pose such  a  system. 

There  is  a  stark  contrast  between 
the  way  our  national  leadershp  has 
denigrated  rail  transportation  and 
how  the  Europeans  have  put  it  to  use. 
As  the  Reagan  administration  was 
looking  to  put  more  and  more  Ameri- 
cans on  the  highways  or  in  the  air,  the 
European  Community  was  moving  in 
the  opposite  direction.  In  fact,  the  EC 
has  unveiled  plans  to  expand  dramati- 
cally its  high-speed  rail  system  to  the 
corners  of  Europe,  including  links  to 
Lisbon.  Naples,  Stockholm,  and  Edin- 
burgh. 

It  is  an  ambitious  plan,  one  that  not 
even  the  strongest  advocate  of  rail 
travel  believes  will  be  matched  in  this 
country.  However,  it  does  set  an  exam- 
ple of  what  is  possible,  of  how  much 
more  of  a  role  rail  travel  could  have  in 
this  country.  It  is  unmistakable  evi- 
dence that  rail  is  a  realistic  option. 

Any  chance  of  an  efficient  rail 
system  in  this  country  must  recognize 
the  following  points.  First,  we  cannot 
let  the  existing  system  rot  in  front  of 
us.  That  is  what  happened  to  prede- 
cessor railroads  and  it  took  more  than 
a  decade  to  recover.  We  must  maintain 
a  solid  base  to  build  from. 

Second,  we  must  look  to  fully  inte- 
grating the  system.  Passengers  who 
arrive  on  time  in  city  A  but  then  face 
long  delays  for  their  connection  to  city 
B  will  not  be  passengers  for  long.  Simi- 
larly, passengers  who  arrive  at  city  B, 
but  have  dificulty  gaining  access  to 
public  transportation  will  look  for  al- 
ternatives. 

Third,  a  realistic  timetable  for  estab- 
lishment of  the  system  must  be  devel- 
oped. An  up-to-date,  widespread,  effi- 
cient system  will  not  be  in  place  in  5 
years  or  maybe  even  10.  We  need  to 
look  at  rail  in  the  long  term  and  plan 
accordingly. 

So  as  we  look  to  the  Federal  budget 
for  1990,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
think  of  our  transportation  needs  of 
the  next  decade.  Does  anyone  believe 
that  Amtrak  could  be  resurrected  to- 
morrow if  it  was  gutted  today?  Does 
anyone  believe  we  can  continue  to 
simply  add  more  and  more  highway 
lanes  ad  infinitum?  Does  anyone  be- 
lieve airports  can  be  easily  constructed 
to  handle  projected  traffic  increases? 

In  recent  statements.  Secretary  of 
Transportation  Samuel  Skinner  has 
signaled  a  much-needed  change  by 
this  administration  in  our  Nation's 
policy  toward  passenger  rail  service. 
After  a  half-decade  of  repeated  at- 
tacks. Federal  policy  is  beginning  to 
recognize  the  role  Amtrak  can  have  in 
our  transportation  policy. 

It  is  a  start,  not  the  end,  of  the  de- 
velopment of  a  balanced  program. 
Congress  must  make  sure  that  it  does 
not  take  the  same  shortsighted  ap- 
proach to  rail  transportation  that  the 
railroad  companies  did  in  the  1950's 


and  1960's.  It  is  a  mistake  we  cannot 
afford  to  repeat. 


RECESS  SUBJECT  TO  THE  CALL 
OF  THE  CHAIR 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  intention  to  ask  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  subject  to  the  call  of 
the  Chair.  Accordingly,  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  now  stand  in  recess  subject  to 
the  call  of  the  Chair. 

There  being  no  objection,  at  5:46 
p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  subject  to 
the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  Senate  reassembled  at  7:05  p.m. 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  [Mr.  Bryan]. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bryan).  The  Chair  recognizes  the  ma- 
jority leader. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT 
AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President, 
during  the  past  few  hours,  I  have  con- 
sulted with  the  distinguished  Republi- 
can leader,  the  assistant  Republican 
leader,  the  chairman  and  ranking  Re- 
publican member  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  the  chairman  of  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  the 
Deputy  Administrator  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  and  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Administration. 

It  is  my  hope  that  we  will  now  be 
able  to  dispose  of  the  supplemental 
appropriations  bill  promptly,  and 
without  the  necessity  for  a  roUcall 
vote.  And  in  just  a  few  moments,  after 
briefly  explaining  what  it  is  we  intend 
to  do,  I  will  propound  a  unanimous 
consent  request  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  President,  the  House  passed  sup- 
plemental appropriations  bill  H.R. 
2402.  It  extends  funding  to  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  through  the  end 
of  the  current  fiscal  year.  Senator 
Byrd  and  Senator  Hatfield,  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  member  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  intend  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  that  bill  to 
extend  the  funding  for  the  Veterans' 
Administration  through  June  15. 

All  of  those  whom  I  earlier  men- 
tioned as  having  been  involved  in  the 
discussions  were  assured  by  the 
Deputy  Administrator  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  that  enactment  of  the 
legislation  as  amended  by  the  Byrd- 
Hatfield  amendment  would  meet  the 
needs  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
through  June  15.  Accordingly,  the 
unanimous  consent  request  which  I 
will  propound  contemplates  taking  up 
the  supplemental  appropriations  bill 
with  a  30-minute  time  limit,  and  with 
the  only  amendment  in  order  to  be 
that  of  Senators  Byrd  and  Hatfield. 
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It  is  not  my  intention  to  request  a 
roUcall  vote,  and  I  know  of  no  Senator 
who  has  requested  one. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  now 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Republican 
leader  for  such  comments  as  he  may 
wish  to  make  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
just  affirm  what  the  majority  leader 
has  said  in  reference  to  the  Deputy 
VA  Administrator  and  also  the  Comp- 
troller, who  both  indicated  and  as- 
sured us  that,  if  this  were  done  this 
evening,  it  would  mean  that  funding 
would  be  available  through  June  15. 

We  could  be  in  a  position,  if  we  act 
on  this  amendment,  to  assure  Ameri- 
ca's veterans  that  we  have  acted  re- 
sponsibly, and  having  the  assurance 
from  both  the  Deputy  Administrator, 
the  Deputy  Secretary  now.  Under  Sec- 
retary, and  the  Comptroller,  I  think 
we  should  proceed. 

We  have  cleared  everything  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle.  As  far  as  I  know,  no 
one  is  requesting  an  amendment. 
There  is  no  request  for  a  rollcall. 


able  to  get  into  this  process  to  make 
that  simple  request.  Other  than  that, 
I  do  not  object.  I  ask  the  leader  for  his 
indulgence  in  this  process  here. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  That  is  fine.  I  can 
say  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alaska  I  was  just  now  going  to  move 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate 
H.R.  2402,  following  which  I  would 
yield  to  you,  and  I  am  sure  everyone 
here  would  agree. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  leader 
for  his  courtesy. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT 
AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Of  course,  Mr. 
President,  the  amendment  would  have 
to  go  back  to  the  House  for  adoption 
there  next  week  to  be  enacted,  but  ac- 
cordingly, unless  either  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  or  Senator  Hatfield 
with  to  make  a  comment  at  this  time, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  considers  H.R.  2402,  the 
supplemental  appropriations  bill,  it  be 
considered  under  the  following  time 
limitation:  30  minutes  on  the  bill,  to 
be  equally  divided  between  Senators 
Byrd  and  Hatfield  or  their  designees; 
that  the  only  amendment  in  order  be 
an  amendment  by  Senator  Byrd  for 
himself  and  Senator  Hatfield,  the 
time  for  which  is  to  come  out  of  the 
time  on  the  bill;  that  no  other  amend- 
ments be  in  order;  that  no  points  of 
order  be  in  order;  that  no  motions  to 
commit  be  in  order;  that  immediately 
upon  the  completion  or  yielding  back 
of  the  time  and  the  disposition  of  the 
Byrd-Hatfield  amendment,  the  Senate 
proceed,  without  any  intervening 
action,  to  third  reading  and  final  pas- 
sage of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska  is  recognized. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  am  not  sure  the 
leader  is  finished  yet. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  am  with  respect 
to  that  unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  and  I  do  not  intend  to 
object,  I  have  a  series  of  bills  and 
statements  that  I  will  request  be  print- 
ed in  the  Recoiu)  as  though  read.  At 
an  appropriate  time,  I  would  like  to  be 


THE  SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATIONS  BILL-H.R.  2402 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Chair  lay  before  the 
Senate  H.R.  2402. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  bill. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  2402)  making  the  supplemen- 
tal appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1989,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Will  the  majority  leader 
yield? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Yes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  know  there  is  no  way 
with  any  certainty  to  say  there  will 
not  be  a  rollcall.  There  are  no  requests 
for  a  rollcall  on  this  side  of  the  aisle.  I 
have  indicated  to  my  colleagues  that 
there  not  be  a  rollcall.  I  understand 
there  is  no  request  from  the  chairman 
or  the  majority  leader  on  that  side. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  That  is  correct.  I 
know  of  no  request  on  our  side  for  a 
rollcall  vote,  and  therefore,  absent 
such  a  request,  it  is  my  intention  that 
this  matter  be  disposed  of  by  voice 
vote,  and,  accordingly,  there  would  be 
no  further  rollcall  votes  tonight  if  no 
rollcall  vote  is  requested  on  this 
matter. 

Mr.  BYRD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  senior  Senator 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  President,  the  pending  measure, 
H.R.  2402,  provides  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration totaling  $1,208,818,000. 

H.R.  2072,  the  dire  emergency  sup- 
plemental appropriations  bill  is  still 
pending  in  the  House.  There  are 
many,  many  programs  in  that  bill  that 
are  also  in  dire  need  of  supplemental 
appropriations.  Among  the  programs 
in  need  of  supplemental  funding  are 
mandatory  programs  such  as: 
Guaranteed  student  loans  .  $892,428,000 

Payments    to    States    for 

foster    care    and    assist- 
ance   423,345,000 

Reimbursement     of     fire- 
fighting  costs 341,669,000 

Food  Stamps 224,624,000 


Federal  unemployment 
benefits  and  allowances ..  56.000,000 

Trade  adjustment  assist- 
ance   34,648,000 

A  key  program  in  dire  need  of  imme- 
diate additional  funding  is  the  essen- 
tial Air  Services  Program.  As  Senators 
are  aware,  this  is  a  program  that  pro- 
vides essential  air  service  to  155  small 
communities  throughout  the  Nation 
that  would  otherwise  have  no  air  serv- 
ice at  all.  Despite  the  fact  that  Presi- 
dent Reagan  signed  into  law  in  1987  a 
10-year  reauthorization  of  this  pro- 
gram, he  refused  to  request  funding 
for  ELAS.  Congress  had  to  provide  the 
funds  for  fiscal  year  1989.  A  supple- 
mental appropriation  of  $6.6  million  is 
needed  to  prevent  the  immediate 
elimination  of  this  program.  Secretary 
of  Transportation  Skinner  has  been 
most  cooperative  in  working  with  the 
committee  on  this  matter.  In  response 
to  my  concern,  as  well  as  that  of  other 
Senators,  Secretary  Skinner  delayed 
implementation  of  a  partial  shutdown 
of  the  program  earlier  this  year. 

He  has  repeatedly  shown  a  willing- 
ness to  assist  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee in  its  efforts  to  provide  the  ad- 
ditional $6.6  million  needed  to  contin- 
ue the  program.  However,  in  a  letter 
to  me  dated  May  1,  1989,  Secretary 
Skirmer  states  that  without  additional 
funding,  he  will  need  to  notify  air  car- 
riers in  early  June  that  payments  to 
them  under  the  EAS  Program  will  be 
terminated  the  following  month. 

The  supplemental  appropriation  bill 
also  includes  $100  million  requested  by 
the  administration  for  immigration 
and  refugee  assistance  in  order  to  re- 
spond to  an  unanticipated  increase  in 
the  number  of  Soviet  refugees  being 
permitted  to  leave  that  country. 

Mr.  President,  title  II  of  the  bill  con- 
tains urgent  supplemental  appropria- 
tions for  various  programs.  The 
budget  authority  for  these  appropria- 
tions is  offset  in  full  by  transfers 
among  appropriation  accounts.  I  am 
talking  about  the  supplemental  appro- 
priation bill  pending  in  the  other 
body.  The  largest  appropriation  in 
title  II  provides  for  the  transfer  of 
$125  million  requested  by  the  adminis- 
tration for  peacekeeping  operations. 
These  funds  are  to  be  used  for  new 
international  peacekeeping  activities 
in  Afghanistan,  the  Persian  Gulf, 
South  Africa,  and  other  areas  of  con- 
flict. 

So,  Mr.  President,  we  are  taking  care 
of  the  needs  of  the  VA  in  the  pending 
measure.  But,  I  want  to  emphasize  the 
fact  that  all  of  the  other  items  in  the 
dire  emergency  supplemental  are  dire 
emergencies.  We  need  to  move  that 
bill  just  as  quickly  as  possible. 

The  pending  bill  would  make  funds 
available  to  the  VA  for  the  balance  of 
fiscal  year  1989. 1  am  concerned  that  if 
we  separate  out  the  VA  from  all  other 
dire  emergency  items  in  H.R.  2072  and 
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fund  the  VA  programs  for  the  rest  of 
the  fiscal  year,  there  may  be  no  end  to 
funding  programs  in  that  manner 
rather  than  passing  appropriation  bills 
containing  all  the  dire  emergencies. 
We  would  be  piecemealing  one  appro- 
priation at  a  time. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  shall  offer 
an  amendment  on  behalf  of  my  distin- 
guished colleague.  the  ranking 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. Mr.  Hattikld.  and  myself  that 
wlU  limit  the  availability  of  funds  in 
this  biU  to  June  15,  1989. 

As  the  two  leaders  have  already  indi- 
cated we  have  received  assurances 
from  the  VA  that  this  will  give  them 
the  funding  that  they  need  to  contin- 
ue present  levels  of  services  and  per- 
sonnel. There  will  be  no  decrease  in 
service  to  the  Nation's  veterans  during 
that  time.  Between  now  and  June  15 
we  would  have  time  to  take  up  the  dire 
emergency  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill  in  the  House  and  Senate  and 
complete  action  on  it  and  work  out  an 
acceptable  agreement  in  conference 
not  only  for  VA  fimding  for  the  re- 
mainder of  fiscal  year  1989.  but  for  all 
of  the  other  vital  programs  in  the  dire 
emergency  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill. 

I  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
Senate  will  support  this  amendment 
which  I  will  offer  after  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Hatttelo]  has  made  his  statement. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  print  a  table  in  the  Record 
showing  all  of  the  dire  emergency 
items,  requested  by  the  President,  to- 
gether with  a  copy  of  the  pending 
measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1989  suppleTnental 
appropriations  request 

Budget  authority 
Mandatory: 

Food  stamps 

Payment  to  Judicial  of- 
ficers retirement 
fund 

Federal  unemployment 
benefit  and  allow- 
ances   

Trade  adjustment  as- 
sistance   

Payments  to  States  for 
foster  care  and  adop- 
tion  

Guaranteed  student 
loans 

Forest  fireflghting 

VA  compensation  and 
pensions 

VA  readjustment  bene- 
fits  

VA  loan  guaranty  re- 
volving fund 


$253,000,000 


4.000.000 


92.000.000 
34.648.000 


423.345.000 

892.428.000 
250.000.000 

701.481.000 

22.212.000 


130.000.000 


Subtotal,  mandatory. 


2.803.114.000 


UMI 


Discretionary: 

USDA:   ASCS  salaries 
and  expenses 


Fiscal  year  1989  supplemental 
appropriations  reotiest— Continued 


Department  of  Justice 
items 

Judiciary  items 

MarAd:  Federal  ship 
financing  fund 

Uranium  supply  and 
enrichment 

Uranium    supply    and 
enrichment- 
revenues  

DOS:  Migration  and 
refugee  assistance 

DOE  student  financial 
assistance  (reap- 
propr.) 

DOL:  salaries  and  ex- 
penses   

OSHA  salaries  and  ex- 
penses   

Legislative  branch 
items 

DOT:  aircraft  pur- 
chase loan  guarantee 
program 

Federal  Election  Com- 
mission S<ScE 

VA  medical  care 

Court  of  Veterans  Ap- 
peals salaries  and  ex- 
penses   

Subtotal,    discretion- 
ary  


Budget  authority 

41.802.000 
22.175,000 

[515.000.000] 

55,000.000 


(55,000.000) 


100.000.000 


[4,308.000] 


50.000,000 


Transfers  Out: 

Economic  development 
revolving  fund 

Peacekeeping  transfer 
from  defense  and 
infl 

EDA  programs 

CoEngr  O&M  mainte- 
nance, general 

CoEngr  construction, 
general 

DOT:  access  highways . 

DOT:  demonstration 
projects 

Treasury:  internation- 
al affairs 

Treasury 


1,445,000 


3,200,000 
15.280,000 


1.135,000 

368.000 
303,000.000 


1.204,000 


539,609,000 


Transfers  In: 

NOAA  operations,  re- 
search and  facilities ..  19,200.000 

Contributions  for 
international  peace- 
Iceeping 125.000,000 

FCC  salaries  and  ex- 
penses    1.431,000 

DC.  Inaugural  ex- 
penses    1.000.000 

CoEngr  regulatory 
program 3.325,000 

CoESigr  general  ex- 
penses    2,600,000 

FAA  operations 40,700.000 

Treasury:  department 
salaries  and  expenses  2,063,000 

Treasury  financial 
management  services 
S&E 5,500,000 

IRS  processing  of  tax 
returns 32,229,000 

IRS  investigation  col- 
lection and  taxpayer 
services 41.754.000 

HUD  management  and 
administration:  S«&E .  3,490,000 

Subtotal,  transfers  in  278,292.000 


(19,200,000) 


(125,000.000) 
(1.431,000) 

(3.325,000) 

(2.600,000) 
(1,291.000) 

(39,409,000) 

(2,063.000) 
(5.500.000) 


Fiscal  year  1989  supplemental 
appropriations  recuest— Continued 

Budget  authority 
IRS  examinations  and 

appeals (73.983.000) 

HUD        rehabilitation 

loan  fund (3.490,000) 

GSA.  Presidential 

transition  expenses ...  (1 ,000.000 ) 


Subtotal, 
out 


transfers 


(278.292.000) 

Note.— Numbers  in  bracliets  [  1  are  non-add:  In 
parenthesis  (  )  are  negative. 

H.R.  2402 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
following  sums  are  hereby  appropriated,  out 
of  any  money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  to  provide  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of  Veter- 
ans Affairs  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1989,  and  for  other  purposes, 
namely: 

DEPARTMENT  OP  VETERANS  AFFAIRS 

Veterans  Benefits  Administration 

compensation  and  pensions 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Compensa- 
tion and  pensions",  $701,481,000.  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 

READJUSTMENT  BENEFITS 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Readjust- 
ment benefits",  $22,212,000,  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended. 

LOAN  GUARANTY  REVOLVING  FUND 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Loan  Guar- 
anty Revolving  Fund",  $120,100,000,  to 
remain  available  until  expended. 

Veterans  Health  Service  and  Research 
Administration 

medical  care 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Medical 
care",  $340,125,000:  Provided,  That  of  the 
sums  appropriated  under  this  heading  in 
fiscal  year  1989,  not  less  than  $6,800,000,000 
shall  be  available  only  for  expenses  in  the 
personnel  compensation  and  benefits  object 
classifications. 

Departmental  Administration 

general  operating  expenses 
(including  transfer  of  funds! 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "General 
operating  expenses",  $24,900,000,  of  which 
$15,000,000  shall  be  derived  by  transfer 
from  "Construction,  minor  projects":  Pro- 
vided.  That  in  the  appropriation  language 
under  this  heading  in  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development-Independ- 
ent Agencies  Appropriations  Act.  1989, 
insert  a  period  after  $774,316,000"  and 
delete  the  language  that  follows. 

No  part  of  any  appropriation  contained  In 
this  Act  shall  remain  available  for  obliga- 
tion beyond  the  current  fiscal  year  unless 
expressly  so  provided  herein. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Oregon. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President.  I  support  the  decision 
of  the  chairman  of  the  committee  and 
the  joint  leadership  of  the  Senate  to 
proceed  to  consideration  of  H.R.  2042, 
the  supplemental  appropriations  bill 
passed  by  the  House  earlier  today,  and 
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to  proceed  in  the  fashion  outlined  by 
the  chairman. 

I  believe  it  is  important  to  empha- 
size, however,  that  there  are  many 
matters  of  importance  to  the  Senate 
and  the  administration  that  are  not 
being  addressed  in  this  measure,  and 
that  we  must  address  in  a  future  vehi- 
cle. 

Mr.  President,  the  administration's 
request  for  fiscal  year  1989  supplemen- 
tal funding  includes  roughly  $2  billion 
for  mandatory  programs  that  are  not 
addressed  in  this  vehicle.  Those  pro- 
grams include  $253,000,000  for  food 
stamps,  $92,000,000  for  unemployment 
benefits  and  allowances,  $34,468,000 
for  trade  adjustment  assistance, 
$423,345,000  for  payments  to  States 
for  foster  care,  $892,428,000  for  guar- 
anteed student  loans,  and  $250,000,000 
for  forest  firefighting. 

In  addition,  the  administration  has 
requested  $539,609,000  for  nimierous 
discretionary  programs.  The  largest 
single  item  in  that  category  is 
$303,000,000  for  veterans'  medical 
care,  which  is  provided  for  in  this 
measure.  But  there  are  other  items, 
such  as  refugee  assistance  and  peace- 
keeping activities,  that  are  not  includ- 
ed in  this  supplemental. 

I  had  hoped  that  the  other  body 
would  have  been  able  to  conclude 
action  on  their  other  supplemental  ve- 
hicle, H.R.  2072,  in  time  for  that  meas- 
ure to  be  received  by  the  Senate,  re- 
ferred to  committee,  debated  here  on 
the  floor,  and  moved  through  confer- 
ence prior  to  the  Memorial  Day  recess. 
Unfortunately,  that  has  not  happened. 
It  has  certainly  not  been  for  a  lack  of 
trying  in  the  other  body.  Our  brethren 
in  the  other  body  were  driven  to  this 
result  by  necessity,  not  by  choice,  and 
I  am  sure  every  effort  will  be  made 
next  week  to  resume  consideration  of 
the  other  pending  supplemental,  and  I 
am  hopeful  the  bill  will  be  passed. 

But  as  the  experience  of  the  past 
few  weeks  indicates,  Mr.  President, 
there  are  many  problems  attendant  to 
that  supplemental,  and  its  eventual 
passage  by  both  Houses  and  approval 
by  the  President  may  not  go  as 
smoothly  as  we  would  hope.  I  simply 
wanted  to  take  this  time  to  offer  these 
reservations,  and  point  out  that  there 
are  many  matters  left  to  be  considered 
subsequent  to  our  action  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee,  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd]  has  very  accurately  and  very 
eloquently  outlined  the  purpose  of 
this  supplemental  and  the  parts  to  it. 

I  would  only  indicate  that  we  are 
covering  all  of  the  veterans'  programs, 
the  various  and  sundry  accounts  that 
are  listed  both  under  the  mandated 
spending  or  the  entitlement  programs 
and  those  that  are  listed  under  the  dis- 
cretionary programs.  I  do  not  think 
one  on  the  floor  or  in  this  body  would 
be  other  than  supportive  of  fulfilling 


our  obligation  to  the  veterans  estab- 
lished both  by  law  and  by  administra- 
tive policy. 

I  think  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee. Senator  Byrd,  has  very  rightly 
pointed  out  that  this  does  not  con- 
clude our  responsibility  or  our  obliga- 
tion in  any  degree  to  the  other  pro- 
grams that  are  listed  in  the  dire  emer- 
gency supplemental,  both  those  listed 
by  the  administration  and  those  which 
have  been  made  to  the  Appropriations 
Committee  of  the  Senate  of  Members 
who  have  brought  to  us  legitimate  and 
well-defined  emergency  requests. 

Mr.  President,  I  see  no  reason  to 
pursue  this  matter  further.  I  will  lean 
on  the  statement  as  printed  in  the 
Record  and  associate  myself  with  the 
chairman's  statement. 

I  would  like  to  add  one  further 
point.  I  would  like  very  much  to  thank 
the  leadership  of  the  Senate,  the  ma- 
jority leader.  Senator  Mitchell,  and 
the  minority  leader.  Senator  Dole.  I 
think  anyone  who  has  been  chairman 
of  a  committee  and  a  ranking  member 
of  a  committee  understands  the  impor- 
tance of  having  the  full  support  of  the 
leadership,  and  I  also  recognize  that 
sometimes  the  leadership  steps  aside 
from  personal  viewpoints  or  personal 
preferences  to  accommodate  the  chair- 
man and  the  ranking  member  of  com- 
mittees and  to  give  them  that  kind  of 
support  and  backing  is  very  much  ap- 
preciated. 

That  has  happened  over  the  history 
of  the  Senate,  and  it  is,  I  think,  one  of 
those  great  hallmarks  of  the  true  lead- 
ership of  this  body,  recognizing  the 
collective  corporate  responsibilities 
and  to  associate  themselves  in  their 
position  of  leader  in  fulfilling  those  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  committees  and 
the  leadership  of  the  committees. 

I  thank  Senator  Mitchell,  and  I 
thank  Senator  Dole  for  their  support 
of  Senator  Byrd  as  chairman  of  our 
committee  and  my  own  role  as  ranking 
minority  member. 

Mr.  BURNS.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  commend  the  leadership  in  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate  for  bringing 
this  important  measure  up  before  we 
go  on  our  Memorial  day  break. 

The  veterans  of  this  country  could 
not  have  waited  any  longer  for  us  to 
Act.  I  am  sure  that  the  veterans  in  my 
State  of  Montana  and  our  two  Veter- 
ans' Administration  hospitals  are  re- 
joicing tonight.  It  is  unfortunate,  how- 
ever, that  we  have  had  to  make  them 
wait  and  wonder  for  so  long. 

The  funding  shortfall  for  veterans 
health  care  has  hit  very  hard  in  Mon- 
tana. We  have  one  of  the  highest  per- 
centages of  veterans  in  the  country.  In 
Montana,  one  of  every  eight  people 
are  veterans.  When  you  add  their  de- 
pendents into  that  equation,  that  is  a 
lot  of  people  affected  by  a  lack  of  med- 
ical care. 

The  Administrators  of  our  two  veter- 
ans hospitals  are  to  be  commended  for 


the  job  they  did  in  providing  the  best 
care  possible  imder  extremely  tough 
budget  constraints.  In  fact,  I  received 
a  copy  of  a  letter  recently  which  the 
Veterans  Department  had  sent  to  Jim 
Huff,  the  Administrator  of  the  VA 
Medical  Center  in  Miles  City,  MT, 
commending  him  for  a  "job  well 
done." 

I  had  urged  both  Secretary  Der- 
winski  and  Richard  Darman  to  bring 
forth  a  supplemental  appropriations 
for  VA  health  care,  and  was  very 
pleased  when  they  did  so.  I  had  origi- 
nally asked  for  $635  million.  Obviously 
the  figure  we  are  working  with  here  is 
much  less,  but  we  are  also  left  with 
less  time  in  this  fiscal  year.  I  know 
that  the  leadership  has  conferred  with 
the  Veterans'  Department  to  make 
sure  that  this  is  enough  for  them  to 
get  by.  It  is  my  hope  that  in  years  to 
come  we  will  not  find  ourselves  in  this 
situation  again. 

Our  veterans  have  performed  an  in- 
valuable service  to  this  country.  We 
should  not  let  them  down  like  this 
again.  It  is  almost  Memorial  E)ay  and  I 
for  one  am  glad  we  are  remembering 
to  take  care  of  the  health  needs  of  our 
veterans. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  President. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  lOS 

(I*urpose:  To  limit  the  period  for  which 
appropriations  are  available  for  obligation) 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  Mr.  Hatfield  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd]  for  himself  and  Mr.  Hatfield,  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  105. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  3.  strike  out  the  matter  following 
line  11,  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act,  no  part  of  any  appropriation  con- 
tained in  this  Act  shall  remain  available  for 
obligation  after  June  15,  1989. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  as  I  ex- 
plained in  my  opening  statement,  this 
amendment  will  limit  the  availability 
of  the  funds  in  the  bill  to  June  15, 
1989.  This  will  give  the  VA  the  fund- 
ing needed  during  that  period  in  order 
to  continue  to  meet  the  needs  of  veter- 
ans. It  will  also  give  us  time  to  consid- 
er all  the  other  pending  items  of  a  dire 
emergency  nature  sought  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress. 

I  join  my  distinguished  Republican 
colleague,  Mr.  Hatfield,  in  personally 
assuring  the  Nation's  veterans  that 
funding  for  the  remainder  of  the  fiscal 
year  will  be  provided  in  a  timely  way. 
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Mr.  President.  I  also  thank  the  two 
leaders  for  the  splendid  cooperation 
and  support  that  they  have  given  in 
this  matter.  I  thank  my  colleague  Sen- 
ator Hatfield,  who  is  a  true  ranking 
colleague  in  the  sense  that  he  looks  at 
the  needs  of  the  Nation  and  balances 
those  out.  and  stands  for  what  is  best 
in  the  interest  of  the  Nation  and  sup- 
ports at  all  times  what  he  thinks  is 
right.  I  always  feel  that  I  can  act  with 
greater  certitude  of  my  own  position 
as  being  right  when  Senator  Hatfield 
joins  me  in  the  effort. 

I  thank  all  the  Senators  on  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  for  their  co- 
operation in  this  instance.  I  personally 
talked  with  each  Member  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle. 

I  thank  particularly  the  chairman  of 
the  Veterans'  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee, Senator  Mikulski.  She  has 
been  a  champion  for  American  veter- 
ans, and  she  is  committed  to  providing 
funds  for  our  veterans  for  all  of  calen- 
dar year  1989  as  soon  as  is  possible. 

I  would  also  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tiuiity  to  commend  the  staff  for  the 
excellent  work  they  provided  to  the 
committee  in  its  preparation  for 
Senate  consideration  of  this  bill.  In 
particular,  I  would  like  to  recognize 
the  assistance  of  Jim  ESiglish,  staff  di- 
rector of  the  committee;  Keith  Kenne- 
dy, minority  staff  director  of  the  com- 
mittee: Kevin  Kelly,  clerk  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee's  VA,  HUD. 
and  Independent  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee; and  Jack  Conway,  the  conunit- 
tee's  budget  expert. 

That  is  the  feeling  of  all  of  us.  We 
are  all  supportive  of  fully  funding  the 
Veterans'  Administration  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  that 
wlU  develop.  But  as  I  have  already  said 
we  see  a  need  for  moving  the  other 
dire  emergency  items  forward  also. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  com- 
pletes my  statement. 

I  yield  back  whatever  time  remains 
on  my  side  and  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate?  If  not.  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  105)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  having  been  set  aside  on  the  bill 
has  expired,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment of  the  amendment  and  the 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a 
third  time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
biU  having  been  read  a  third  time,  the 
question  is,  Shall  it  pass? 


So,  the  bill  (H.R.  2402).  as  amended, 
was  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska  is  recognized. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Stevens  per- 
taining to  the  introduction  of  S.  1071, 
S.  1072,  and  S.  1073  are  located  in 
today's  Record  under  "Statements  on 
Introduced  Bills  and  Joint  Resolu- 
tions," and  to  the  submission  of 
Senate  Resolution  133,  under  "Sub- 
mission of  Concurrent  and  Senate 
Resolutions.") 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
absence  of  a  quorum  having  been  sug- 
gested, the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Kalbaugh,  one  of 
his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session  the  Presiding 
Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  mes- 
sages from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations 
which  were  referred  to  the  appropri- 
ate committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings. ) 


veyed  to  the  Peninsula  Airport  Commission 
for  airport  purposes; 

H.R.  2145.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  with- 
holding of  United  States  contributions  to 
the  United  Nations,  any  specialized  agency 
of  the  United  Nations,  or  any  organization 
affiliated  with  the  United  Nations  of  mem- 
bership as  a  State  is  granted  to  the  Pales- 
tine Liberation  Organization  or  any  other 
entity  that  does  not  have  the  international- 
ly recognized  attributes  of  statehood;  and 

H.R.  2402.  An  act  mailing  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of  Veter- 
ans Affairs  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1989,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  further  announced 
that  the  House  has  agreed  to  the  fol- 
lowing concurrent  resolutions,  in 
which  it  requests  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate; 

H.  Con.  Res.  63.  Concurrent  resolution 
condemning  continuing  violence  against  un- 
armed Tibetan  demonstrators  and  the  impo- 
sition of  martial  law  in  Tibet,  and  calling  for 
a  peaceful  resolution  of  the  situation  in 
Tibet;  and 

H.  Con.  Res.  122.  Concurrent  resolution 
concerning  the  May  7,  1989.  Presidential 
election  in  Panama. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  2;05  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  Goetz,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  agreed 
to  the  following  concurrent  resolution, 
without  amendment; 

S.  Con.  Res.  38.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  a  conditional  recess  or  ad- 
journment of  the  Senate  from  May  18  or  19, 
1989.  until  May  31,  1989,  and  a  conditional 
adjournment  of  the  House  from  May  25, 
1989.  until  May  31.  1989. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  has  passed  the  following 
bills,  in  which  it  requests  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  838.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  to  release  restric- 
tions on  the  use  of  certain  property  con- 


MEASURES  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  read  the 
first  and  second  times  by  unanimous 
consent,  and  referred  as  indicated; 

H.R.  838.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  to  release  restric- 
tions on  the  use  of  certain  property  con- 
veyed to  the  Peninsula  Airport  Commission 
for  airport  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation. 

H.R.  2145.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  with- 
holding of  United  States  contributions  to 
the  United  Nations,  any  specialized  agency 
of  the  United  Nations,  or  any  organization 
affiliated  with  the  United  Nations  of  mem- 
bership as  a  state  is  granted  to  the  Palestine 
Liberation  Organization  or  any  other  entity 
that  does  not  have  the  internationally-rec- 
ognized attributes  of  statehood;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
were  read,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

H.  Con.  Res.  63.  Concurrent  resolution 
condemning  continuing  violence  against  un- 
armed Tibetan  demonstrators  and  the  impo- 
sition of  martial  law  in  Tibet,  and  calling  for 
a  peaceful  resolution  of  the  situation  in 
Tibet;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

H.  Con.  Res.  122.  Concurrent  resolution 
concerning  the  May  7,  1989.  Presidential 
election  in  Panama;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

EC-1142.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Volun- 
teers in  the  National  Forests  Act  of  1972  to 
permit  volunteers  to  be  considered  employ- 
ees under  31  U.S.C.  3721;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 
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EC-1143.  A  communication  from  the 
deputy  general  counsel  of  the  Department 
of  Defense,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  establish  certain  positions  in 
the  Department  of  Defense  at  level  IV  of 
the  Executive  Schedule;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

EC-1144.  A  communication  from  the 
deputy  general  counsel  of  the  Department 
of  Defense,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  titles  10  and  37,  United 
States  Code,  and  other  authorities  to  extend 
and  to  make  permanent  certain  expiring 
laws;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-1145.  A  comjnunication  from  the 
Acting  Administrator  of  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  the  seventh  quarterly  report  on  Fed- 
eral actions  taken  to  assist  the  homeless;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

EC-1146.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  results  of  an  audit  of  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administration  F\ind's  statement  of  fi- 
nancial position  as  of  September  30,  1987;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

EC- 11 47.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Magnu- 
son  Fishery  Conservation  and  Management 
Act,  as  amended,  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  years  1990,  1991,  and  1992 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-1148.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Administrator  of  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  require- 
ment that  long  distance  telephone  bills  be 
certified  by  agency  heads;  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-1149.  A  communication  from  the  At- 
torney General,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  Department  of  Justice  report  on  a  6- 
month  study  on  security  equipment;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  FORD,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  326.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  repeal  a  provi- 
sion allowing  use  of  excess  contributions 
(Rept.  No.  101-28). 

By  Mr.  FK5RD,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  1074.  An  original  bill  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  Federal  Election  Com- 
mission for  fiscal  year  1990,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  101-29). 

S.  1075.  An  original  bill  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  American  Folklife 
Center  for  fiscal  years  1990,  1991,  and  1992 
(Rept.  No.  101-30). 

By  Mr.  FORD,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  without  amend- 
ment and  with  a  preamble: 

S.J.  Res.  77.  Joint  resolution  recognizing 
the  National  Fallen  Firefighters'  Memorial 
at  the  National  Fire  Academy  in  Emmits- 
burg,  MD,  as  the  official  national  memorial 
to  volunteer  and  career  firefighters  who  die 
in  the  line  of  duty  (Rept.  No.  101-31). 

By  Mr.  FORD,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  without  amend- 
ment: 


S.  Res.  134.  An  original  resolution  to  au- 
thorize printing  of  a  collection  of  the  rules 
of  the  committees  of  the  Senate. 

S.  Res.  135.  An  original  resolution  to 
amend  Senate  Resolution  369,  98th  Con- 
gress, 2d  session,  relating  to  the  Senate  flag, 
to  clarify  the  intent  of  the  resolution  that 
committees  and  officers  of  the  Senate  are 
permitted  to  display  the  flag. 

By  Mr.  FORD,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  Con.  Res.  19.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
authorize  printing  of  a  collection  of  the  in- 
augural address  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  on  May 
17,  1989,  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  met  to  consider  12  bills 
and  resolutions.  Of  those  it  ordered  re- 
ported 1 1  items  and  agreed  to  continue 
consideration  to  the  remaining  item, 
S.  874,  the  voter  registration  bill  and  a 
substitute  amendment  thereto,  to  the 
next  meeting.  That  bill  will  be  taken 
up  for  consideration  and  markup  June 
12,  1989.  At  this  time  I  am  reporting 
those  resolutions  that  do  not  require 
written  reports— all  of  which  were  or- 
dered reported  by  unanimous  vote.  A 
brief  explanation  of  each  of  these 
items  follows: 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  19 

This  concurrent  resolution,  which 
was  introduced  by  Mr.  Stevens  and 
myself,  would  authorize  printing  as  a 
Senate  document,  of  16,200  copies  of  a 
collection  of  the  inaugural  addresses 
of  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States, 
from  President  George  Washington  to 
President  George  H.W.  Bush,  Each 
Senator  would  receive  50  copies;  each 
Congressman  would  receive  25  copies; 
and  copies  of  the  allotments  not  used 
would  revert  to  the  Senate  and  House 
Document  Rooms.  The  Government 
Printing  Office  estimates  that  16,200 
casebound  copies  of  the  document 
would  cost  approximately  $112,153. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  134 

An  original  resolution  that  would 
authorize  the  printing  as  a  Senate  doc- 
ument of  600  copies  of  a  compilation 
prepared  by  the  Senate  legal  counsel 
of  the  rules  of  pr(x;edures  of  all  Senate 
committees  and  other  matters  that 
relate  to  Senate  committees.  This 
print  would  include  the  rules  of  proce- 
dure of  each  committee.  Standing 
Rules  of  interest  to  committees  and 
other  matters  pertaining  to  Senate 
committees.  It  will  be  distributed  to 
Members,  the  committees  and  subcom- 
mittees. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  135 

An  original  resolution  to  amend 
Senate  Resolution,  369,  98th  Congress, 
2d  session,  relating  to  the  Senate  flag, 
to  clarify  the  intent  of  the  resolution 
that  committees  and  officers  of  the 
Senate,  as  well  as  Members,  are  per- 
mitted to  display  the  flag.  It  would 
permit  the  purchase  of  two  flags  by 
each  Senator,  former  Senator,  each 
Senate  committee,  and  each  officer  of 


the  Senate,  subject  to  replacement  for 
loss,  destruction,  or  wear  and  tear. 

The  committee  also  ordered  report- 
ed eight  items  on  which  reports  have 
been,  or  will  be,  submitted  by  me. 
They  are:  Senate  Joint  Resolution  98, 
to  establish  separate  appropriation  ac- 
counts for  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  for  the  payment  of 
official  mail  costs;  an  original  bill  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  the 
American  Folklife  Center  for  fiscal 
years  1990  through  1992;  an  original 
bill  to  authorize  appropriations  for  the 
Federal  Election  Commission  for  fiscal 
year  1990  and  for  other  purposes;  sm 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute to  S.  377,  to  establish  a  series  of 
eight  Presidential  primaries  at  which 
the  public  may  express  its  preference 
for  the  nomination  of  £in  individual  for 
election  to  the  office  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  S.  326,  to  amend 
the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of 
1971  to  repeal  a  provision  allowing  the 
personal  use  of  excess  campaign  con- 
tributions; S.  136,  to  amend  title  3, 
United  States  Code,  to  establish  a 
single  poll  closing  time  in  the  conti- 
nental United  States  for  Presidential 
general  elections;  an  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  to  S.  978,  to 
authorize  the  establishment  within 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  of  the  Na- 
tional Museum  of  the  American 
Indian,  to  establish  a  memorial  to  the 
American  Indian,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and  Senate  Joint  Resolution  77, 
which  would  recognize  the  National 
Fallen  Firefighters'  Memorial  located 
of  the  campus  of  the  National  Fire 
Academy  in  Emmitsburg,  MD,  as  the 
official  national  memorial  in  honor  of 
the  approximately  160  volunteer  and 
career  firefighters  who  die  each  year 
in  the  line  of  duty. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  BENTSEN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Finance: 

Sidney  Linn  Williams,  of  Virginia,  to  t>e  a 
Deputy  United  States  Trade  Reprsentative, 
with  the  rank  of  Ambassador. 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  it  be 
confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominee's 
conunitment  to  respond  to  requests  to 
appear  and  testify  before  any  duly 
constituted  committee  of  the  Senate.) 

By  Mr.  BIDEN,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary: 

Kenneth  Winston  Starr,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
Solicitor  General  of  the  United  States. 

•  Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
this  statement  in  connection  with  the 
nomination  of  Kenneth  Starr  to  be  So- 
licitor General  of  the  United  States. 

As  the  chief  advocate  for  the  Feder- 
al Government  in  our  Nation's  lower 
courts  and  in  the  Supreme  Court,  the 
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Solicitor  General  is  among  the  most 
important  officers  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  commonly  said  that  the 
Solicitor  General  is  the  only  official  in 
our  Government  who  is  required  by 
statute  to  be  "learned  in  the  law." 
That  Is  surely  true,  but  to  my  mind,  a 
lesser  known  fact  better  symbolizes 
the  unique  nature  of  the  office:  Al- 
though he  is  a  member  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  the  Solicitor  General 
also  has  permanent  chambers  in  the 
Supreme  Court.  That  he  keeps  offices 
within  two  of  the  three  branches  of 
our  Government— and  is  subject  to  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  third,  I 
might  add— truly  underscores,  in  this 
Senator's  mind,  the  broad  power  and 
unique  responsibilities  of  the  Solicitor 
General  of  the  United  States. 

When  it  created  the  Office  of  the 
Solicitor  General  in  1870.  the  41st 
Congress  set  a  high  standard.  In  its 
words: 

We  propose  to  have  a  man  of  suffi- 
cient learning,  ability  and  experience 
that  he  can  be  sent  •  *  •  into  any 
court  whenever  the  government  has 
an  interest  in  litigation,  and  there 
present  the  case  of  the  United  States 
as  it  should  be  presented. 

While  it  clearly  anticipated  the  at- 
tributes necessary  to  lead  the  office. 
Congress  probably  did  not  foresee  the 
extent  of  the  Solicitor  General's 
present-day  power  and  Importance. 

One  Index  of  that  power  and  Impor- 
tance Is  the  degree  of  success  the  So- 
licitor General  enjoys  in  litigation 
before  the  Supreme  Court.  That  suc- 
cess can  be  measured  in  several  differ- 
ent ways.  Looking  at  the  Court's  1983 
Term,  which  is  representative  of  other 
terms  as  well,  one  finds: 

That  the  Court  granted  79  percent 
of  the  Solicitor  General's  petitions  for 
certiorari,  compared  to  granting  3  per- 
cent of  the  petitions  filed  by  others; 

That  the  Solicitor  General  appeared 
in  about  65  percent  of  the  total 
number  of  cases  heard  by  the  Court, 
either  as  a  party  or  as  a  "friend  of  the 
Court";  and 

That  the  Solicitor  General  won  a  re- 
markable 83  percent  of  his  cases. 

Very  simply,  because  the  Solicitor 
General  exercises  considerable  influ- 
ence on  which  cases  the  Supreme 
Court  hears  In  the  first  place,  and  on 
the  way  these  cases  are  ultimately  de- 
cided, he  exercises  considerable  Influ- 
ence on  the  development  of  constitu- 
tional law.  Indeed,  other  than  the  nine 
Justices  themselves,  no  other  person- 
year  after  year,  term  after  term— Is 
likely  to  Influence  the  development  of 
constitutional  law  more  than  the  So- 
licitor General. 

Because  of  that  influence  and  the 
extraordinary  responsibilities  the  So- 
licitor General  exercises,  one  of  the 
issues  about  which  I  questioned  Judge 
Starr  was  his  independence.  I  asked 
him  several  questions  about  how  he 
expected  to  fulfill  the  two  roles  that 


he  must  play:  His  policymaking  role  as 
a  member  of  the  administration,  and 
his  "quasi-judicial"  role,  as  one  com- 
mentator has  termed  It,  as  an  officer 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  This  second 
role  is  particularly  Important,  for  In 
very  real  sense.  Solicitor  Generals  of 
years  past  have  earned  a  permanent 
place  at  the  Court  because  the  Court 
has  come  to  rely  on  their  rigorous 
legal  analysis,  total  candor,  and  ability 
to  help  regulate  the  Court's  docket. 

Judge  Starr's  answers  to  my  ques- 
tions were  quite  Informative.  He  recog- 
nized that  while  consultation  with  the 
Attorney  General  and  the  President 
might  be  necessary  in  some  cases,  his 
role  as  an  officer  of  the  Supreme 
Court  "will  Involve  absolute  fidelity  to 
law,  •  •  •  scrupulous  advocacy,  and 
complete  candor  •  *  •  It  will  also  re- 
quire a  studious  regard  for  the  Su- 
preme Court's  docket  and  thus  a  fre- 
quent willingness  to  say  no  to  requests 
to  take  cases  to  High  Court."  He  also 
stated  that  "just  as  the  conduct  of  the 
entire  affairs  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  must  be  Independent  in  the 
sense  of  non-partisan  and  governed  by 
fedelity  to  the  Constitution  and  the 
rule  of  law,  I  think  that  responsibility 
is  particularly  heavy  and  pertinent  to 
the  Solicitor  General  by  virtue  of  his 
obligation  to  the  Supreme  Court— a 
unique  obligation,  as  has  been  noted." 

Along  these  s£une  lines,  I  asked 
Judge  Starr  what  he  would  do  If,  in  a 
case  before  the  Supreme  Court,  he 
personally  concluded  that  the  out- 
come the  President  hoped  for  as  a 
matter  of  policy  was  not  legally  defen- 
sible. To  my  satisfaction.  Judge  Starr 
answered:  "I  would  not  *  •  •  take  a  po- 
sition as  Solicitor  General  that  I  did 
not  feel  *  •  *  was  legally  defensible." 

One  factor  critical  to  the  Solicitor 
General's  ability  to  operate  with  the 
necessary  degree  of  Independence  is 
whether  he  has  to  submit  briefs  to  the 
Attorney  General  or  the  White  House 
for  their  approval.  Judge  Starr  Indi- 
cated while  such  submissions  might 
occur  in  a  "particular  case,"  he  be- 
lieved that  It  would  be  "a  profoundly 
unwise  course  of  action,  were  any  such 
customary  practice  to  be  suggested. 
•  •  •  [Tlhe  rendering  of  independent 
professional  judgment  by  the  Office 
cannot  adequately  be  carried  on  with- 
out the  assurance  of  the  necessary 
latitude  and  professional  freedom  that 
has  historically  been  enjoyed"  by  the 
Solicitor  General's  office. 

I  also  explored  with  Judge  Starr  his 
views  on  a  number  of  other  very  spe- 
cific issues,  not  the  least  important  of 
which  was  the  subject  of  stare  decisis. 
That  term— translated  literally  to 
mean  "to  stand  by  things  decided— 
connotes  the  notion  of  continuing  re- 
spect for  precedent.  Judge  Starr  testi- 
fied that  "the  principle  of  stare  decisis 
is  vitally  important"  and  that  "the  So- 
licitor General  should  exercise  great 
prudence  and  caution  in  the  way  in 


which  he  conducts  the  legal  affairs  of 
that  office."  It  is  my  hope  that  Judge 
Starr  will,  when  necessary,  draw  the 
Important  distinction  between  an  ad- 
ministration's short-term  Interest  in 
overruling  a  case  and  what  I  believe 
should  be  the  Solicitor  General's  long- 
term  interest  in  the  orderly  develop- 
ment of  the  law. 

In  order  to  get  a  sense  of  Judge 
Starr's  philosophy  and  approach  to 
issues  of  constitutional  import,  I  asked 
him  about  several  of  his  speeches  and 
articles.  For  while  he  may  be  discard- 
ing his  black  judicial  robes  for  the 
formal  striped  pants,  vest,  and  tails 
traditionally  donned  by  the  Solicitor 
General  when  he  presents  his  argu- 
ment to  the  Court,  his  philosophical 
and  constitutional  views  are  Impor- 
tant. 

In  particular,  I  asked  Judge  Starr 
about  the  interpretation  of  the  due 
process  clauses  in  the  5th  and  14th 
amendments.  He  had  said  in  a  1988 
speech  that  a  "substantial  consensus" 
has  developed  on  certain  "basic  princi- 
ples," and  that  "first  and  foremost  of 
these  principles  is  that  liberty  is  seen 
as  Inherent  In  the  individual.  Liberty 
does  not  derive  from  the  Government. 
In  the  Immortal  words  of  Jefferson, 
the  Individual  Is  endowed  by  his  Cre- 
ator with  certain  inalienable  rights." 
When  I  asked  Judge  Starr  whether  he 
personally  agreed  with  that  "substan- 
tial consensus,"  he  responded:  "I  be- 
lieve in  that  as  fervently  as  I  believe  in 
anything."  He  added  In  response  to  ad- 
ditional questions  that: 

Madison  and  the  other  Pramers  of  the  Bill 
of  Rights  were  very  keenly  mindful  that 
there  were  other  liberties,  ancient  liberties 
of  the  people  protected  by  the  common  law, 
and  that  the  enumeration  of  the  specific 
rights  identified  in  the  first  eight  amend- 
ments of  the  Bill  of  Rights  were  not  meant 
to  be  exhaustive,  and  that  was  the  function 
of  the  Ninth  Amendment. 

Judge  Starr  also  stated  that  as  Solic- 
itor General,  he  Intended  to  stand 
within  and  affirm  the  broad,  ancient 
traditions  that  he  had  described  in  his 
speeches.  Finally.  Judge  Starr  stated 
that  "I  believe  that  the  Liberty  Clause 
of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  and  of 
the  Fifth  Amendment  has  substantive 
content,  and  that  that  liberty  is,  in 
fact,  protectable."  I  believe  that  Judge 
Starr's  responses  to  these  questions 
provide  us  with  a  keen  insight  into  his 
approach  to  constitutional  issues,  at 
least  with  respect  to  the  important 
question  of  how  he  views  the  due  proc- 
ess clause  of  our  5th  and  14th  amend- 
ments. 

Overall,  I  believe  that  Judge  Starr's 
answers  to  my  questions  during  the 
hearing  and  to  my  subsequent  written 
questions  suggest  that  he  will  bring  to 
the  Office  of  Solicitor  General  inde- 
pendence, competence,  sound  legal 
judgment,  and  due  respect  for  the 
High  Court  that  he  must  serve— all 
critical  attributes  for  the  important 
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position  for  which  he  has  been  nomi- 
nated. It  is  my  hope  that  he  truly  un- 
derstands and  accepts  what  I  believe 
should  be  the  creed  of  every  Solicitor 
General.  First  spoken  by  Frederick 
Lehmann,  who  served  as  Solicitor 
General  between  1910  and  1912,  that 
creed  Is  this: 

The  United  States  wins  its  point  whenever 
justice  is  done  its  citizens  in  the  courts. 

Accordingly.  I  will  vote  in  favor  of 
the  nomination  of  Kenneth  Starr  to 
be  Solicitor  General  of  the  United 
States.* 

Carol  T.  Crawford,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Attorney  General;  and 

Shirley  D.  Peterson,  of  Maryland,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Attorney  General. 

(The  above  nominations  were  report- 
ed with  the  recommendation  that  they 
be  confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominees' 
commitment  to  respond  to  requests  to 
appear  and  testify  before  any  duly 
constituted  committee  of  the  Senate.) 

By  Mr.  BIDEN,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary: 

Ferdinand  F.  Fernandez,  of  California,  to 
be  United  States  Circuit  Judge  for  the 
Ninth  Circuit; 

Pamela  Aim  Rymer,  of  California,  to  be 
United  States  Circuit  Judge  for  the  Ninth 
Circuit: 

Robert  C.  Bonner,  of  California,  to  be 
United  States  District  Judge  for  the  Central 
District  of  California;  and 

Melinda  Harmon,  of  Texas,  to  be  United 
States  District  Judge  for  the  Southern  Dis- 
trict of  Texas. 

By  Mr.  NUNN.  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services: 

David  J.  Gribbin,  III.  of  Maryland,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense: 

Louis  A.  Williams,  of  Wyoming,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense;  and 

Sean  Charles  O'Keefe,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
Comptroller  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

(The  above  nominations  were  report- 
ed with  the  recommendation  that  they 
be  confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominees' 
commitment  to  respond  to  requests  to 
appear  and  testify  before  any  duly 
constituted  committee  of  the  Senate.) 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY,  from  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources: 

Roderick  Allen  DeArment,  of  Virginia,  to 
be  Deputy  Secretary  of  Labor. 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  it  be 
confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominee's 
commitment  to  respond  to  requests  to 
appear  and  testify  before  any  duly 
constituted  committee  of  the  Senate.) 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN: 
S.  1033.  A  bill  to  provide  duty  free  treat- 
ment for  operatic  sets,  scenery  and  proper- 
ties imported  by  certain  nonprofit,  cultural 
organizations;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  GORE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Metz- 
ENBAUH,  Mr.  Bumpers,  Mr.  Simon, 
Mr.  Pell,  and  Mr.  Inodye): 


S.  1034.  A  bill  to  alleviate  homelessness  by 
expanding  and  preserving  the  supply  of  per- 
manent, affordable,  and  decent  housing. 

By  Mr.  JEFFORDS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Leahy): 
S.  1035.  A  bill  to  restrict  certain  uses  of 
chlorofluorocarbons  to  protect  the  ozone 
layer  in  the  stratosphere,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works. 

By    Mr.    LEAHY    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Hefxin,  Mr.  McConnell,  Mr.  Pryor, 
Mr.  BoREN,  Mr.  Harkim,  Mr.  Conrad, 
Mr.     Fowler,     Mr.     Daschle,     Mr. 
Baucus,  Mr.  Kerrey,  Mr.  Mitchell, 
Mr.    BuRDicK.    Mr.    Bumpers,    Mr. 
Specter,    Mr.    Ford,    Mr.    Pressler, 
Mr.  Gore,  Mr.  Sasser,  Mr.  Grass- 
ley,    Mr.    ExoN,    Mr.    Levin,    Mr. 
Bryan,  Mr.  Sarbanes.  Mr.  Lott,  Mr. 
Sanford,  Mr.  Kohl,  Mr.  Shelby.  Mr. 
Matsunaga,  Mr.  Bentsen,  and  Mr. 
Adams): 
S.  1036.  A  bill  to  improve  the  economic, 
community,  and  educational  well-being  of 
rural  America,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  MITCHELL: 
S.  1037.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  implementa- 
tion of  certain  regulations  of  the  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  regarding  irradiated 
foods,  to  amend  the  Federal  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  to  prescribe  labels  for 
such  foods,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry. 

By  Mr.  ROTH: 
S.  1038.  A  bill  to  repeal  medicare  cata- 
strophic   coverage    provisions    effective    in 
years  after  1989  and  the  supplemental  medi- 
care premium,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  DeCONCINI: 
S.  1039.  A  bill  to  restore  the  record-keep- 
ing requirement  of  the  Child  Protection  and 
Obscenity  Enforcement  Act  of  1988:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    WILSON    (for    himself.    Mr. 

D'Amato,      Mr.      DeConcini,      Mr. 

Dixon,      Mr.      Gramm,      and     Mr. 

Gorton): 

S.  1040.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary  of 

Defense   to   establish    an   Anti-Drug   Task 

Force;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By   Mr.   CONRAD   (for   himself,   Mr. 

Daschle,    Mr.   Boren,    Mr.    Harkin, 

Mr.   Kerrey,   Mr.   Dixon,   and  Mr. 

BURDICK): 

S.  1041.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  provide  tax  relief  for 
farmers  who  realize  capital  gain  on  the 
transfer  of  farm  property  to  satisfy  an  in- 
debtedness and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  DURENBERGER: 
S.  1042.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily  the 
duty  on  certain  in-line  roller  skate  boots;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  FORD  (for  himself,  Mr.  Lau- 
tenberg,  and  Mr.  Mitchell): 
S.  1043.  A  bill  to  establish  a  commission 
on  aviation  security  and  terrorism  to  investi- 
gate the  adequacy  of  and  compliance  with 
aviation  security  procedures  and  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  security  require- 
ments; to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Boren, 
Mrs.  Kassebaum,  Mr.  Nickles,  Mr. 
Bentsen,  Mr.  Gramm,  Mr.  Baucus, 
Mr.  Burns,  Mr.  Pressler,  Mr. 
WiRTH,  Mr.  Pryor.  and  Mr. 
Daschle): 


S.  1044.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Disaster  As- 
sistance Act  of  1988  to  extend  disaster  as- 
sistance to  losses  due  to  adverse  weather 
conditions  of  1988  or  1989  for  crops  planted 
in  1988  for  harvest  in  1989,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

By    Mr.    SYMMS    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Baucus,  Mr.  Burdick,  Mr.  Chafee, 
Mr.    Mitchell,    Mr.    Durenbercer, 
Mr.    Warner,    Mr.    Lieberman,    Mr. 
Jeffords,  Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr.  Reid, 
Mr.  Lautenberg.  Mr.  Bubcpers,  Mr. 
Garn,   Mr.   Cohen,   Mr.   Moynihan, 
Mr.  Conrad,  Mr.  McC^lure,  Mr.  Mur- 
KowsKi,  Mr.  Breaux,  Mr.  Graham, 
and  Mr.  Simpson): 
S.  1045.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  National  Envi- 
ronmental Policy  on  the  participation  of  the 
United  States  in  international  financing;  to 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works 

By  Mr.  RUDMAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Humphrey): 
S.  1046.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Merrimack 
River,  in  the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  as  a 
river  to  be  studied  for  inclusion  in  the  Na- 
tional Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
WiRTH,  Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr.  Harkin, 
Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Kerry,  and  Mr. 
Sanford): 
S.  1047.  A  bill  to  encourage  negotiations 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  to  establish  mutual  and  verifiable  re- 
strictions on  the  production  of  plutonium 
and  highly  enriched  uranium  for  nuclear 
weapons   purposes:   to   the   Committee   on 
Foreign  Relations. 

By  Ms.  MIKUI^SKI  (for  herself  and 
Mr.  Bingaman): 
S.  1048.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  89  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  authority 
for  the  direct  payment  or  reimbursement  to 
certain  health  care  professionals;  to  clarify 
certain  provisions  of  such  chapter  with  re- 
spect to  coordination  with  State  and  local 
law:  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

By   Mr.  SPECTTER   (for   himself  and 
Mr.  Heinz): 
S.  1049.  A  bill  to  recognize  the  organiza- 
tion known  as  the  Montford  Point  Marine 
Association,  Incorporated:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Conrad): 
S.  1050.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Rail- 
road Safety  Act  of  1970;  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Baucus,  Mr.  Burns,  Mr.  Lott,  Mr. 
Conrad,   Mr.  Burdick,   Mr.   Boren, 
Mr.  Pressler,  Mr.  Kasten,  and  Mr. 
Grassley): 
S.  1051.  A  bill  to  promote  the  development 
of  small  business  in  rural  areas;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business. 

By  Mr.  KERRY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Leahy,  and  Mr.  Gore): 
S.  1052.  A  bill  to  regulate  equipment  for 
servicing  motor  vehicle  air  conditioners,  to 
restrict  the  sale  of  chlorofluorocarbons  and 
motor  vehicles  with  air  conditioners  that 
use  chlorofluorocarbons,  to  require  reports 
on  the  use  of  chemicals  which  deplete  the 
ozone  layer  in  the  stratosphere,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  RIEGLE  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Bradley.  Mr.  Matsunaga.  Mr. 
Pryor,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Daschle,  Mr. 
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and    Mr.    Rocketel- 


UMI 


DUREMBEHGER, 
LER): 

S.  1053.  A  bill  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  supple- 
mental resources  to  enhance  the  delivery  of 
health  services  to  pregnant  women  and  in- 
fants; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
S.  1054.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  tempo- 
rary suspension  of  duty  on  certain  magnetic 
video  tape  recordings:  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

S.  1055.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  exempt  retired  public 
safety  officers  from  the  early  withdrawal 
tax  on  pension  distributions:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

By    Mr.    COATS    (for    himself.    Mr. 
BxTRNS.  and  Mr.  Gorton): 
S.   1056.  A  bill  to  establish  programs  to 
strengthen  America's  families,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  COATS  (for  himself.  Mr.  E>ole, 
Mr.    BoscHWiTz.    Mr.    Symms.    Mr. 
Warner.  Mr.  McCain.  Mr.  Mack.  Mr. 
LoTT,    Mr.    Helms.    Mr.    Bond.    Mr. 
Gramm.  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  McClure. 
Mr.  D'Amato.  Mr.  Armstrong.  Mr. 
BoREN.  and  Mr.  Humphrey): 
S.  1057.  A  bill  to  Insure  that  before  there 
is  a  democratically  elected  government  in 
Panama  before  the  Senate  gives  its  advice 
and  consent  to  the  nomination  of  the  new 
Administrator  of  the  Panama  Canal  Com- 
mission: to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

By  Mr.  BINGAMAN: 
S.  1058.  A  bill  requiring  the  use  of  the 
Federal  Government  of  certain  vehicles  ca- 
pable of  operating  on  alcohol  or  natural  gas 
fuels  or  on  electricity  in  areas  not  in  compli- 
ance with  the  Clean  Air  Act.  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Governmen- 
tal Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HATFIELD: 
S.  1059.  A  bill  to  amend  and  enhance  ex- 
isting renewable  energy  programs  and  Fed- 
eral trade  and  export  promotion  programs 
In  order  to  promote  the  U.S.  renewable 
energy  industry,  improve  the  trade  balance 
of  the  United  States,  and  maintain  the  com- 
petitive and  technical  leadership  of  the 
United  States  in  renewable  energy  develop- 
ment and  trade:  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

By    Mr.    PRYOR    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Baucus.   Mr.    BoREN.    Mr.    Burdick. 
Mr.     Harkin,     Mr.     Stevens.     Mr. 
Cohen,  Mr.  Conrad.  Mr.  Pressler. 
and  Mr.  Shelby): 
S.  1060.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue  Code   of    1986   to   provide    refundable 
income  tax  credits  to  primary  health  serv- 
ices providers  who  work   in  rural   health 
manpower  shortage  areas,   and  for  other 
puiposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.   WARNER  (for  himself.   Mr. 
REID.    Mr.    LlEBERMAN.    Mr.    Chafee. 

and  Mr.  Riecle): 

S.  1061.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  the  distribution, 
sale,  or  use  of  daminozide  for  food  use.  to 
cancel  the  registration  for  daminozide  for 
food  use,  to  revoke  the  tolerance  for  damin- 
ozide in  or  on  food,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  GORE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Dantorth): 

8.  1062.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Earthquake 
Hazards  Reduction  Act  of  1977  to  improve 
the  Federal  effort  to  reduce  earthquake 
hazards,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation. 


By  Mr.  LUGAR  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

BOSCHWITZ): 

S.  1063.  A  bill  to  improve  the  conservation 
of  cropland,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry. 

By  Mr.  DASCHLE: 

S.  1064.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  correct  an  inequity  in  the 
provision  of  veterans'  educational  assistance 
benefits:  to  the  Committee  on  Veterfms'  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  PRESSLER: 

S.  1065.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  carry  out  a  highway 
bridge  demonstration  project  to  improve  the 
flow  of  traffic  between  the  States  of  Nebras- 
ka and  South  Dakota:  to  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  CHAFEE  (by  request): 

S.  1066.  A  bill  to  establish  a  domestic  li- 
ability and  compensation  system  for  oil  pol- 
lution from  vessels  and  facilities  and  to  im- 
plement the  1984  Protocols  to  the  1969  Civil 
Liability  and  1971  Fund  Conventions  con- 
cerning seagoing  tanker-source  oil  pollution: 
to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  GORE  (for  himself.  Mr.  Jef- 
fords, and  Mr.  Durenberger): 

S.  1067.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  coordinated 
Federal  research  program  to  ensure  contin- 
ued U.S.  leadership  in  high-ptrformance 
computing:  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Science,  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  GORE  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Gorton,  and  Mr.  Ford); 

S.  1068.  A  bill  to  require  actions  to  im- 
prove competition  in  the  delivery  of  televi- 
sion programming,  to  prohibit  discrimina- 
tion by  cable  programmers,  and  to  permit 
telephone  companies  to  provide  video  pro- 
gramming: to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Science,  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  BAUCUS: 

S.  1069.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  increase  the  amount  of 
nondeductible  contributions  to  individual 
retirement  accounts,  to  exempt  certain  dis- 
tributions from  such  accounts  from  the 
early  withdrawal  tax.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  KERRY: 

S.  1070.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  the  ex- 
isting requirement  for  deeming  a  parent's 
income  and  resources  to  his  or  her  children 
under  age  18  shall  not  apply  in  the  case  of 
certain  severely  disabled  children,  and  to 
provide  that  the  benefit  payable  to  such 
children  under  such  title  shall  equal  the 
personal  needs  allowance:  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  STEVENS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Pryor): 

S.  1071.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  53  of  title 
5.  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the  re- 
payment of  student  loans  for  recruiting  and 
retaining  certain  Federal  employees:  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  STEVENS: 

S.  1072.  A  bill  to  provide  that  a  demon- 
stration project  be  conducted  to  test  flexi- 
place  work  arrangements  for  Federal  em- 
ployees, and  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  program  to  facilitate  the  ex- 
change of  information  relating  to  job-shar- 
ing arrangements  among  Federal  employ- 
ees: to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  STEVENS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Byro.  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Robb,  and  Mr. 
Simon): 

S.  1073.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  83  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  civil  serv- 


ice retirement  credit  for  service  performed 
under  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 
By  Mr.  FORD: 
S.  1074.  An  original  bill  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  Federal  Election  Com- 
mission for  fiscal  year  1990,  and  for  other 
purposes:  from  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration:  placed  on  the  calendar. 

S.  1075.  An  original  bill  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  American  Folklife 
Center  for  fiscal  years  1990,  1991,  and  1992: 
from  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration: placed  on  the  calendar. 

By  Mr.  BURDICK  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Chafee.  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Moyni- 
HAN,   Mr.   Simon,   Mr.    Cohen,   Mr. 
Conrad,  Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr.  Bentsen, 
Mr.   Reid,  Mr.  Lieberman,  Ms.  Mi- 
KULSKi,  Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Kasten,  Mr. 
Sasser,  Mr.  DoDD,  Mr.  Daschle,  Mr. 
Sarbanes,   Mr.   Fowler,   Mr.   Biden. 
Mr.  Sanford.  Mr.  Gorton,  and  Mr. 
Baucus): 
S.   1076.  A  bill  to  increase  public  under- 
standing of  the  natural  environment  and  to 
advance  and  develop  environmental  educa- 
tion and  training:  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  FORD  (for  himself,  and  Mr. 
McCain): 
S.  1077.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  President 
to   appoint   Adm.   James   B.   Busey   to  the 
Office  of  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration. 

By  Mr.  ROCKEFELLER  (for  himself, 
Mr.     Harkin,     Mr.     Daschle,     Mr. 
Baucus.      Mr.      Riegle.      and      Mr. 
Inouve): 
S.  1078.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act  to  provide  for  improved  delivery  of 
health   services  to   individuals   residing   in 
rural  areas  by  making  certain  modifications 
with  respect  to  health  clinic  services  provid- 
ed under  such  act,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN: 
S.  1079.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  to  provide 
social  security  account  statements  to  indi- 
viduals covered  by  social  security,  and  for 
other  purposes:   to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

By  Mr.  DeCONCINI  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  McCain): 
S.  1080.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands  as 
wilderness  in  the  State  of  Arizona:  to  the 
Committee    on    Energy    and    Natural    Re- 
sources. 

By  Mr.  LAUTENBERG: 
S.  1081.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  carry 
out  a  cost-effective  community-based  pro- 
gram for  housing  rehabilitation  and  devel- 
opment to  serve  low-  and  moderate-income 
families:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  McCLURE  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Symms,  Mr.  Simpson,  Mr.  Wallop, 

Mr.  Burns,  and  Mr.  Baucus): 

S.  1082.  A  bill  relating  to  the  treatment  of 

a  certain  project  for  purposes  of  the  energy 

tax  credit:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  KASTEN: 

S.J.  Res.  137.  Joint  resolution  designating 

January  7,  1990,  through  January  13,  1990. 

as    "National    Law   Enforcement   Training 

Week":  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LEAHY  (for  himself,  Mr.  Dan- 

forth.  Mr.  LuGAR,  Mr.  Matsunaga, 

Mr.  Sarbanes,  Mr.  Bond,  Mr.  Bosch- 

witz,   Mr.   Bumpers,   Mr.   Burdick, 
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Mr.     Chafee,     Mr.     Cochran,     Mr. 
Conrad,       Mr.        Cranston,        Mr. 
D'Amato,   Mr.  Daschle,   Mr.   Dodd, 
Mr.    Dole,    Mr.    Durenberger,    Mr. 
Fowler,   Mr.   Glenn.   Mr.   Gorton, 
Mr.     Graham,     Mr.     Heflin,     Mr. 
INOUYE,  Mr.  Johnston,  Mr.  Kenne- 
dy, Mr.  Levin,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Pryor, 
Mr.  Shelby,  and  Mr.  Simpson): 
S.J.  Res.  138.  Joint  resolution  designating 
October  16,  1989,  and  October  16,  1990,  as 
"World  Pood  Day";  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Wilson): 
S.J.  Res.  139.  Joint  resolution  to  approve 
the  designation  of  the  Cordell  Bank  Nation- 
al Marine  Sanctuary,  to  disapprove  a  term 
of  that  designation,  and  to  direct  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  to  revise  regulations  im- 
plementing that  designation  to  prohibit  cer- 
tain activities  in  the  Sanctuary;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation. 

By    Mr.    GLENN    (for    himself,    Mr. 

Shelby,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Gore,  and 

Mr.  Stevens): 

S.J.  Res.  140.  Joint  resolution  designating 

November  19-25,  1989,  as  "National  Family 

Caregivers  Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WILSON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Cranston): 
S.J.  Res.  141.  Joint  resolution  approving 
the  national  marine  sanctuary  designation 
entitled  "Cordell  Bank  National  Marine 
Sanctuary";  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation. 


gress,  2nd  Session,  relating  to  the  Senate 
flag,  to  clarify  the  intent  of  the  resolution 
that  committees  and  officers  of  the  Senate 
are  permitted  to  display  the  flag;  from  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration; 
placed  on  the  calendar. 

By  Mr.  WILSON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Cranston): 
S.  Con.  Res.  39.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
commend  the  group  of  aviators  known  as 
the  "Flying  Tigers"  for  nearly  50  years  of 
service  to  the  United  States;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Dole,  Mr.  Cranston,  and  Mr.  Simp- 
son): 
S.  Con  Res.  40.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
designate  June  21,  1989,  as  Chaney,  Good- 
man, and  Schwerner  Day;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


SUBMISSION  OP  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 

and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 

referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  BRADLEY  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Mitchell,  Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Cranston, 

Mr.  LuGAR.  Mr.  Chafee,  Mr.  Wirth, 

Mr.  Fowler,  and  Mr.  Lieberman): 

S.  Res.  130.  Resolution  recognizing  May  25 

convening  of  U.S.S.R.  Congress  of  Peoples' 

Deputies;  considered  and  agreed  to. 

By   Mrs.    KASSEBAUM   (for   herself, 
Mr.  Inouye,  Mr.  Daschle,  Mr.  Dodd, 
Mr.  LuGAR,  and  Mr.  McCain): 
S.  Res.  131.  Resolution  to  amend  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  to  improve  legislative  efficien- 
cy, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

By  Mr.  SYMMS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
DeConcini): 
S.  Res.  132.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  regarding  consultation 
with  leaders  of  allied  countries  during  the 
NATO  Summit  and  the  Economic  Summit 
meetings  in  Brussels  and  Paris  about  loans 
and  credit  to  the  Soviet  bloc;  considered  and 
agreed  to. 

By  Mr.  STEVENS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Dole,  Mr.  Hatch,  Mr.  Heflin,  Mr. 
LoTT,  Mr.  LuGAR,  Mr.  Mdrkowski, 
and  Mr.  Sanford): 
S.  Res.  133.  Resolution  to  provide  a  point 
of  order  against  unconstitutional  provisions 
of  a  conference  report;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 
By  Mr.  FORD: 
S.  Res.  134.  An  original  resolution  to  au- 
thorize printing  of  a  collection  of  the  rules 
of  the  committees  of  the  Senate;  from  the 
Committee   on   Rules   and   Administration; 
placed  on  the  calendar. 

S.    Res.    135.    An    original    resolution    to 
amend  Senate  Resolution  369,  98th  Con- 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILl^  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  GORE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Metzenbaum,  Mr.  Bumpers,  Mr. 
Simon,  Mr.  Pell,  and  Mr. 
Inouye): 

S.  1034.  A  bill  to  alleviate  homeless- 
ness  by  expanding  and  preserving  the 
supply  of  permanent,  affordable,  and 
decent  housing;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 
permanent  housing  for  homeless 
americans  act 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  which  will 
increase  the  ever-dwindling  supply  of 
permanent  housing  for  homeless  indi- 
viduals and  families  in  the  United 
States.  This  bill,  the  Permanent  Hous- 
ing for  Homeless  Americans  Act  of 
1989,  attacks  what  every  major  study 
has  defined  as  the  root  cause  of  home- 
lessness— the  lack  of  decent,  afford- 
able housing. 

This  bill  would  increase  the  supply 
of  federally  assisted  housing  by 
140,000  units  in  each  of  the  next  2 
years  and  reserve  those  units  for  the 
homeless  and  for  people  in  imminent 
danger  of  becoming  homeless.  Specifi- 
cally, the  bill  funnels  assistance 
through  the  existing  public  housing, 
section  8,  rental  rehabilitation  and 
Community  Development  Block  Grant 
Programs  in  order  to  expedite  the 
availability  of  housing.  In  addition, 
this  legislation  establishes  an  entitle- 
ment, as  a  matter  of  right,  to  decent 
overnight  shelter. 

Joining  me  as  original  cosponsors  of 
this  legislation,  which  I  believe  will 
mark  a  positive  and  long  overdue  shift 
in  the  Nation's  response  to  the  crisis 
of  homelessness,  are  Senators  Metz- 
enbaum, Bumpers,  Simon,  Pell,  and 
Inouye. 

Make  no  mistake,  Mr.  President,  the 
degree  of  homelessness  in  the  United 
States  today  is  a  national  disgrace, 
with  some  estimates  placing  the 
number  of  homeless  as  high  as  3  mil- 
lion. One  out  of  four  homeless  persons 
is  a  child,  and  families  with  children 
are  entering  the  ranks  of  the  homeless 
at  an  alarming  rate. 


To  what  can  we  attribute  this  devel- 
opment? It  certainly  is  not,  as  some 
terribly  unenlightened  public  figures 
have  suggested,  a  matter  of  choice  or 
preference.  Nor  can  the  great  majority 
of  cases  be  attributed  simply  to  a  lack 
of  initiative  or  to  personal  irresponsi- 
bility. The  fact  is,  a  fourth  of  home- 
less people  have  jobs.  The  old  image  of 
a  skid-row  bum  is  just  not  valid;  all 
sorts  of  people  from  all  walks  of  life 
and  many  different  backgrounds 
become  homeless  for  any  number  of 
reasons. 

But  what  these  people  have  in 
common  is  a  discouraging,  frustrating, 
and  ultimately  dehumanizing  inability 
to  find  a  decent  place  to  live.  This 
crisis  in  homelessness  is  an  inevitable 
result  of  drastic  meat-ax  cuts  in  Feder- 
al low-income  housing  assistance  in 
this  decade.  Budget  authority  for 
housing  plummeted  from  $30  billion  in 
1981  to  less  than  $8  billion  in  1989. 

In  addition  to  the  homeless  popula- 
tion, there  are  3  million  renter  house- 
hol(Js  with  incomes  below  $5,000  who 
spend  more  than  70  percent  of  their 
incomes  for  housing.  These  families 
live  on  the  edge  of  eviction;  they  are  at 
risk  of  becoming  homeless.  A  failure  to 
act  could  more  than  double  the 
number  of  homeless  Americans  in  the 
very  near  future.  Without  action, 
more  than  18  million  Americans  may 
be  homeless  or  near  homelessness  by 
2003. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  an  original  co- 
sponsor  and  a  coauthor  of  the  Stewart 
B.  McKirmey  Homeless  Assistance  Act, 
to  date  the  most  important  legislation 
regarding  the  homeless  to  come  out  of 
Congress.  But  the  McKinney  Act's 
most  glaring  omission  is  that  of  per- 
manent housing  for  the  homeless. 
This  legislation  does  address  that  criti- 
cal issue. 

To  achieve  the  goal  of  providing  ad- 
ditional permanent  housing,  the  bill  I 
am  introducing  today  will  authorize 
increases  in  funding  in  the  following 
ways: 

First,  for  section  8  certificates,  $450 
million  a  year  for  2  years,  allocated 
with  a  formula  that  takes  the  home- 
less population  into  account; 

Second,  for  the  section  8  moderate 
rehabilitation  program,  $250  million  a 
year  for  2  years,  allocated  to  appli- 
cants that  best  demonstrate  a  need  for 
assistance; 

Third,  for  modernization  of  vacant 
public  housing,  $500  million  a  year  for 
2  years  for  additional  modernization 
assistance  for  the  homeless; 

Fourth,  for  the  Rental  Rehabilita- 
tion Grants  Program,  $500  million  a 
year  for  2  years  to  prevent  homeless- 
ness; and 

Fifth,  for  rehabilitation  of  in  rem 
properties  held  by  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, $300  million  a  year  for  2 
years    under    the    CDBG    to    convert 
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these  properties  to  provide  affordable 
permanent  housing  units. 

This  funding  totals  $2  billion  a  year 
for  2  years,  only  a  fraction  of  the  $22 
billion  which  was  slashed  from  hous- 
ing programs  over  the  past  8  years. 
Yet,  even  this  amount  will  only  begin 
to  address  the  problems  of  homeless- 
ness.  An  even  greater  commitment  of 
resources,  on  an  ongoing  basis,  will  be 
required  to  create  and  maintain  the 
permanent  supply  of  housing  neces- 
sary to  eradicate  homelessness. 

Mr.  I>resident,  major  housing  legisla- 
tion will  be  brought  before  the  Senate, 
probably  this  year,  and  I  expect  that  a 
bill  touching  on  just  about  every 
aspect  of  Federal  housing  policy  will 
be  passed.  My  distinguished  col- 
leagues, the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Cranston]  and  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  D'Amato],  have  labored 
long  and  hard  and  produced  a  compre- 
hensive bill  that  I  am  sure  will  enjoy 
very  broad  bipartisan  support. 

Yet.  I  am  convinced  that  any  hous- 
ing policy  will  be  deficient  if  it  lacks  a 
truly  significant  effort  to  provide  per- 
manent housing  for  the  homeless.  The 
legislation  that  I  am  introducing  today 
Is  such  a  provision.  It  Is  not  Intended 
to  be,  nor  should  It  be  viewed  as,  in 
competition  with  the  omnibus  housing 
legislation  being  considered  this  year. 
Instead,  I  see  this  bill  as  a  supplement 
to  that  important  effort. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  want  to  com- 
mend the  National  Coalition  for  the 
Homeless,  an  outstanding  advocacy  or- 
ganization for  the  homeless,  for  its 
support  and  attention  to  this  legisla- 
tion. In  addition,  I  want  to  note  that  a 
companion  bill,  H.R.  140,  has  been  In- 
troduced In  the  other  body  by  Repre- 
sentative Bruce  P.  Vento. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  strongest 
terms  to  support  the  Permanent  Hous- 
ing for  Homeless  Americans  Act  of 
1989.  and  I  look  forward  to  working 
with  them  for  Its  enactment. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of  cor- 
respondence I  have  received  from  the 
National  Coalition  for  the  Homeless 
and  the  American  Psychological  Asso- 
ciation be  Included  In  the  Record,  fol- 
lowed by  the  text  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

National  Coalition 
For  Thz  Homeless. 
Waahington,  DC,  May  IS,  19S9. 
Hon.  Alukxt  Gorx,  Jr., 
Hon.  Howard  M.  Mrzenbaom, 
Hon.  Daui  Bumpers, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senators:  Today,  more  people  are 
homeless  in  the  United  States  than  at  any 
time  since  the  Great  Depression.  In  a  time 
of  unprecedented  economic  prosperity, 
about  three  million  men.  women,  and  chil- 
dren are  without  a  place  to  live.  Forty  per- 
cent of  the  homeless  are  families. 

Moreover.  3.1  million  more  poor  renter 
households — 45%  of  all  poor  renter  house- 
holds—pay at  least  70%  of  their  income  for 


housing  costs.  These  men.  women  and  chil- 
dren daily  live  on  the  brink  of  homelessness. 
of  losing  the  basic  necessities  of  life:  a  roof 
over  their  heads,  a  bed  to  sleep  in,  and  a 
meal  to  eat. 

At  the  same  time,  there  exist  unused  re- 
sources across  the  country  that  could  pro- 
vide permanent  homes  for  the  homeless. 
Approximately  70.000  federal  public  hous- 
ing units  stand  vacant  because  adequate 
funds  for  their  repair  are  not  available. 
Similarly,  tens  of  thousands  of  city-owned 
properties  lie  vacant.  Waiting  lists  for  assist- 
ed housing  are  years  long. 

The  Permanent  Housing  for  Homeless 
Americans  Act  of  1989  uses  these  existing 
resources  to  attack  the  major  cause  of 
homelessness— the  lack  of  decent,  afford- 
able housing.  This  bill  would  provide 
homes— and  new  hope— for  those  who  are 
homeless  or  in  imminent  danger  of  becom- 
ing homeless. 

Almost  two  years  ago.  Congress  acted  with 
speed  on  landmark  legislation  for  the  home- 
less. This  new  law,  the  Stewart  B.  McKin- 
ney  Act,  provides  much  needed  emergency 
relief.  But  even  at  its  best— its  fully-funded 
best— the  McKinney  Act  can  only  help 
homeless  Americans  with  the  barest  surviv- 
al needs.  It  shows  our  compassion,  it  helps 
treat  the  symptoms,  but  it  provides  no  per- 
manent solution. 

America's  homeless  men.  women  and  chil- 
dren need  more  than  compassion.  They 
need  permanent  solutions  to  homelessness. 
The  National  Coalition  for  the  Homeless 
wholeheartedly  supports  this  bill  as  a  signif- 
icant step  towards  providing  long-term  an- 
swers for  this  national  crisis.  We  look  for- 
ward to  working  with  the  Senators  to 
ensure  early  passage  of  this  critical  relief. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  M.  Hayes. 

American  Psychological  Association. 

Washington,  DC,  April  19,  1989. 
Hon.  Albert  Gore, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Gore:  On  the  behalf  of  the 
90.000  members  of  the  American  Psycholog- 
ical Association,  I  would  like  to  commend 
you  for  your  willingness  to  introduce  the 
Permanent  Housing  for  Homeless  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  1989.  We  feel  that  this  legisla- 
tion is  an  important  step  towards  addressing 
the  needs  of  the  growing  number  of  home- 
less families  and  children. 

Our  members  are  alarmed  at  recent  esti- 
mates that  homeless  families  comprise  one- 
third  of  the  nation's  homeless  population. 
In  some  cities,  such  as  New  York,  Los  Ange- 
les, Oakland  and  St.  Louis,  over  half  of  the 
homeless  population  consists  of  families 
with  children.  It  has  been  widely  document- 
ed that  the  chaotic  environment  of  the  shel- 
ters and  welfare  hotels  has  severe  and  last- 
ing effects  on  children's  development.  For 
example,  one  study  in  Boston  found  that 
the  majority  of  these  children  have  thought 
about  killing  themselves.  Other  studies  have 
found  that  homeless  children  are  twice  as 
likely  to  suffer  from  chronic  health  prob- 
lems than  other  children  their  age. 

The  Permanent  Housing  for  Homeless 
Americans  Act  would  provide  tangible  as- 
sistance in  the  effort  to  prevent  homeless- 
ness. The  Act  would  provide  affordable  and 
decent  housing  for  many  families  with 
young  children  whose  basic  physical  and 
emotional  needs  go  unmet  in  shelters  or  on 
the  streets.  Thus,  we  support  your  efforts  to 
insure  that  the  federal  government  does  not 
ignore  its  responsibility  to  these  families. 


Thank  you  for  your  consideration. 
Sincerely, 

Brian  L.  Wilcox,  Ph.D. 
Director,  Office  of  Public  Interest  legisla- 
tion. 

S.  1034 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Permanent 
Housing  for  Homeless  Americans  Act  of 
1989". 

SEC.  2.  FINDINGS  AND  STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE. 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that— 

( 1 )  homelessness  in  the  United  States  has 
reached  alarming  proportions  and  has 
become  a  national  emergency; 

(2)  the  greatest  single  cause  of  homeless- 
ness is  the  lack  of  decent,  affordable  assist- 
ed housing,  and  the  demand  for  such  hous- 
ing is  continuing  to  grow  significantly  every 
year; 

(3)  the  number  of  homeless  individuals 
and  families  has  increased  beyond  the  abili- 
ty of  the  States  and  local  governments  to 
provide  needed  housing  without  Federal  as- 
sistance; 

(4)  there  is  a  need  to  reestablish  and  reaf- 
firm a  national  goal,  established  in  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949,  of  a  decent  home  and 
suitable  living  environment  for  every  family 
in  the  United  States; 

(5)  without  action  to  reverse  the  decline  in 
the  availability  of  affordable  housing,  more 
than  18.000,000  Americans  may  be  homeless 
or  near  homelessness  by  2003;  and 

(6)  an  even  greater  and  sustained  commit- 
ment of  Federal  resources  than  provided  in 
this  Act  and  in  other  existing  programs  will 
be  required  to  create  and  maintain  the  per- 
manent supply  of  housing  necessary  to 
eradicate  homelessness. 

(b)  Statement  of  Purpose.— The  purpose 
of  this  Act  is  to  make  an  initial  effort  to  al- 
leviate homelessness  through  a  limited,  but 
urgently  needed,  effort  to  expand  and  pre- 
serve the  supply  of  permanent,  affordable, 
and  decent  housing. 

SEC.  3.  DEFINITIONS. 

(a)  Homeless  or  Homeless  Individual.— 
For  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  term  "home- 
less" or  "homeless  individual"  shall  have 
the  same  meaning  as  in  section  103(a)  of  the 
Stewart  B.  McKinney  Homeless  Assistance 
Act,  with  the  same  exclusion  contained  in 
section  103(c)  of  the  Stewart  B.  McKinney 
Homeless  Assistsince  Act. 

(b)  At  Risk  of  Becoming  Homeless.— For 
purposes  of  this  Act  only,  the  term  "at  risk 
of  becoming  homeless"  shall  include  an  indi- 
vidual or  family  that— 

( 1 )  lives  in  substandard  or  inadequate  con- 
ditions or  accommodations,  as  defined  by 
the  Secretary,  where  such  conditions  are 
not  addressed  by  programs  under  the  Stew- 
art B.  McKinney  Homeless  Assistance  Act; 

(2)  lives  in  temporary  makeshift  arrange- 
ments in  the  accommodations  of  others;  or 

(3)  is  on  a  waiting  list  for  any  lower 
income  housing  assisted  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

(c)  Secretary.— The  term  "Secretary" 
means  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development. 

(d)  Transitional  Housing.— The  term 
"transitional  housing"  means  a  project  that 
has  as  its  purpose  facilitating  the  movement 
of  homeless  individuals  and  families  to  inde- 
pendent living  within  a  reasonable  amount 
of  time,  as  determined  by  the  project  spon- 
sor. Transitional  housing  includes  housing 
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primarily  designed  to  serve  deinstitutional- 
ized homeless  individuals  and  other  home- 
less individuals  with  mental  disabilities  and 
homeless  families  with  children. 

SEC.  4.  ENTITLEMENT. 

(a)  Declaration  or  Entitlement.— Every 
homeless  individual  is  entitled  as  a  matter 
of  right  to  decent  overnight  shelter. 

(b)  Entorcement.— Both  State  and  Feder- 
al courts  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  enforce 
this  right  in  private  actions  brought  by,  or 
on  behalf  of.  homeless  individuals. 

SEC.  5.  HOUSING  ASSISTANCE  FOR  THE  HOMELESS. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  shall,  to  the 
extent  of  amounts  provided  in  appropria- 
tion Acts,  provide  financial  assistance  under 
the  provisions  of  and  amendments  made  by 
this  Act  to  expand  and  maintain  the  perma- 
nent supply  of  affordable  and  decent  hous- 
ing. 

(b)  Eligible  Beneficiaries.— All  amounts 
made  available  under  the  provisions  of  and 
amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall  be  used 
solely  for  the  benefit  of  individuals  and 
families— 

( 1 )  who  are  homeless: 

(2)  who  are  at  risk  of  becoming  homeless; 
or 

(3)  whose  incomes  do  not  exceed  50  per- 
cent of  the  median  individual  or  family 
income  for  the  area,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  with  adjustments  for  smaller  and 
larger  families. 

SEC.  «.  ADDITIONAL  SECTION  8  ASSISTANCE. 

Section  5(c)  of  the  United  States  Housing 
Act  of  1937  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(9)  Additional  section  s  assistance  for 
THE  HOjfELESs.- To  increase  the  number  of 
affordable  and  decent  housing  units,  the 
budget  authority  available  under  this  sub- 
section is  authorized  to  be  increased  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(A)  Section  a  certificates.— 

"(i)  In  general.— For  assistance  pursuant 
to  15-year  contracts  under  section  SCbKl). 
by  $450,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1990  and  1991.  to  be  used  in  accordance  with 
section  5  of  the  Permanent  Housing  for 
Homeless  Americans  Act  of  1989. 

'■(ii)  Allocation.— The  amounts  made 
available  under  this  subparagraph  shall  be 
allocated  by  the  Secretary  In  accordance 
with  section  213(d)(1)  of  the  Housing  and 
Community  Development  Act  of  1974, 
except  that  the  formula  under  such  section 
shall  also  be  based  on  relative  needs  reflect- 
ed in  data  included  in  comprehensive  home- 
less assistance  plans  submitted  under  sec- 
tion 401  of  the  Stewart  B.  McKinney  Home- 
less Assistance  Act  as  to  the  number  of 
homeless  individuals  and  families  and  per- 
sons at  risk  of  becoming  homeless  (as  de- 
fined in  section  3  of  the  Permanent  Housing 
for  Homeless  Americans  Act  of  1989). 

"(B)  Section  s  moderate  rehabilitation 

PROGRAM.— 

"(1)  In  GENERAL.— For  assistance  pursuant 
to  10-year  contracts  under  section  8(e)<2), 
by  $250,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1990  and  1991,  to  be  used  in  accordance  with 
section  5  of  the  Permanent  Housing  for 
Homeless  Americans  Act  of  1989. 

"(ii)  Allocation.— The  amounts  made 
available  under  this  subparagraph  shall  be 
allocated  by  the  Secretary  on  the  basis  of  a 
national  competition  to  the  applicants  that 
best  demonstrate  a  need  for  the  assistance 
under  this  subparagraph  and  the  abUity  to 
undertake  and  carry  out  a  program  to  be  as- 
sisted under  this  subparagraph.  No  single 
city  or  urban  county  shall  be  eligible  to  re- 


ceive more  than  10  percent  of  the  assistance 
made  available  under  this  subparagraph. 

"(iii)  Applications.— To  be  considered  for 
assistance  under  this  subparagraph,  an  ap- 
plicant shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  a  writ- 
ten proposal  containing— 

"(I)  a  description  of  the  size  and  charac- 
teristics of  the  population  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  applicant  that  would  occupy 
the  assisted  dwellings; 

'•(II)  a  listing  of  additional  commitments 
from  public  and  private  sources  that  the  ap- 
plicant might  be  able  to  provide  in  connec- 
tion with  the  program; 

"(III)  an  inventory  of  suitable  housing 
stock  to  be  rehabilitated  within  such  assist- 
ance; and 

"(IV)  a  description  of  the  interest  that  has 
been  expressed  by  builders,  developers,  and 
other  persons  (including  profit  and  nonprof- 
it organizations)  in  participating  in  the  pro- 
gram. 

"(iv)  Cost  limitation.— The  Secretary 
shall  establish  limits  on  the  total  cost  of  re- 
habilitation of  any  unit  assisted  under  this 
subparagraph,  taking  into  consideration 
special  local  conditions  (including  high  con- 
struction costs  or  stringent  fire  or  building 
codes). 

"(V)  Contract  requirements.- Each  con- 
tract for  annual  contributions  entered  into 
with  a  public  housing  agency  to  obligate  the 
authority  made  available  under  this  sub- 
paragraph shall— 

"(I)  commit  the  Secretary  to  make  such 
authority  available  to  the  public  housing 
agency  for  an  aggregate  period  of  10  years, 
and  require  that  any  amendments  increas- 
ing such  authority  shall  be  available  for  the 
remainder  of  such  10-year  period;  and 

"(II)  provide  the  Secretary  with  the 
option  to  renew  the  contract  for  an  addi- 
tional period  of  10  years,  subject  to  avail- 
ability of  appropriations.". 

SEC.  7.  ASSISTANCE  FOR  MODERNIZATION  OF 
VACANT  PUBLIC  HOUSING. 

Section  5(c)  of  the  United  States  Housing 
Act  of  1937  (as  amended  by  section  6  of  this 
Act)  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(10)  Additional  modernization  assist- 
ance FOR  the  hobieless.— In  addition  to  the 
other  amounts  authorized  in  this  subsec- 
tion, there  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  assistance  under  section  14  for  the  mod- 
ernization of  vacant  public  housing  units 
$500,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1990  and  1991,  to  be  used  in  accordance  with 
section  5  of  the  Permanent  Housing  for 
Homeless  Americans  Act  of  1989.". 

SEC.  8.  rental  REHABILITATION  GRANTS. 

Section  17(a)  of  the  United  States  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1937  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  Rental  rehabilitation  grants  to  pre- 
vent homelessness.— In  addition  to  the 
amounts  authorized  in  paragraph  (3),  there 
is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  rental 
rehabilitation  under  this  section 
$500,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1990  and  1991,  to  be  used  in  accordance  with 
section  5  of  the  Permanent  Housing  for 
Homeless  Americans  Act  of  1989.". 

SEC.  9.  FUNDING  FOR  THE  REHABILITATION  OF 
state  and  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  IN 
REM  PROPERTIES. 

(a)  General  Authority.— Section  103  of 
the  Housing  and  Community  Development 
Act  of  1974  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  after  the  section  designa- 
tion the  following:  "(a)  In  General.—";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection: 


"(b)  Additional  Assistance  for  the 
Homeless.— In  addition  to  the  amounts  au- 
thorized in  subsection  (a),  there  is  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  grants  under  sec- 
tion 106  $300,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1990  and  1991.  Amounts  provided 
under  this  subsection  may  only  be  used  to 
make  grants  to  States  and  units  of  general 
local  government  converting  in  rem  proper- 
ties to  provide  affordable  permanent  hous- 
ing units,  to  be  used  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Permanent  Housing  for  Home- 
less Americans  Act  of  1988.  The  total  cost  of 
rehabilitation  that  may  be  funded  by  a 
grant  under  this  subsection  shall  not  exceed 
$10,000  per  unit.  The  States  and  units  of 
general  local  government  receiving  grants 
under  this  subsection  may  lease  the  proper- 
ties to  nonprofit  organizations  and  permit 
such  organizations  to  rehabilitate  as  in  rem 
property  with  funds  provided  under  this 
subsection.". 

(b)  Requirement  of  Adoption  of  Ordi- 
nances AND  Procedures.— Section  104(b)  of 
the  Housing  and  Community  Development 
Act  of  1974  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (5); 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (6)  as 
paragraph  (7);  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (5)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(6)  the  grantee  has  adopted  the  neces- 
sary ordinances  and  administrative  proce- 
dures to  ensure  that  vacant  properties  that 
are  taken  through  in  rem  proceedings,  held 
by  the  grantee,  and  suitable  for  housing,  are 
conveyed  to  public  or  private  nonprofit 
agencies  that— 

"(A)  serve  homeless  individuals  and  fami- 
lies or  persons  at  risk  of  becoming  homeless 
(as  defined  in  section  3  of  the  Permanent 
Housing  for  Homeless  Americans  Act  of 
1989):  and 

"(B)  can  demonstrate  a  sound  plan  for  re- 
habilitating (if  necessary)  and  operating 
such  properties  for  the  purpK)se  of  providing 
permanent  decent  and  affordable  housing 
units;  and". 

SEC.  10.  ANNUAL  REPORT. 

Not  later  than  December  31  of  each  year, 
the  Secretary  shall  submit  an  annual  report 
to  the  Congress.  The  report  shall  include— 

(Da  comprehensive  and  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  activities  carried  out  and  accom- 
plishments achieved  under  the  provisions  of 
and  amendments  made  by  this  Act; 

(2)  an  assessment  of  the  extent  and 
nature  of  the  lack  of  affordable  housing  for 
the  homeless  and  persons  at  risk  of  becom- 
ing homeless; 

(3)  an  assessment  of  the  level  of  Federal 
assistance  needed  to  fully  meet  the  housing 
needs  of  the  homeless  and  persons  at  risk  of 
becoming  homeless;  and 

(4)  any  recommendations  of  the  Secre- 
tary. 

SEC.  II.  FUNDING  AVAILABILITY. 

(a)  Calculation.— The  amounts  author- 
ized in  the  provisions  of  and  amendments 
made  by  this  Act  shall  be  in  addition  to  any 
amount  authorized  or  appropriated  for  the 
programs  involved  before  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

(b)  Availability  Until  Expended.— Any 
amount  appropriated  under  an  authoriza- 
tion in  the  provisions  of  and  amendments 
made  by  this  Act  shall  remain  available 
until  expended. 

SEC.  12.  regulations  AND  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

(a)  Regulations.— No  later  than  60  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the 
Secretary  shall  issue  any  regulations  that 
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are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of, 
and  amendments  made  by,  this  Act. 

(b)  Erru-iivE  Date.— This  Act,  and  the 
amendments  made  by  this  Act,  shall  take 
effect  immediately  upon  enactment. 
•  Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  am  pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  in 
introducing  the  Permanent  Housing 
for  Homeless  Americans  Act  of  1989. 

This  bill  attacks  what  every  major 
study  has  defined  as  the  primary 
cause  of  homelessness  in  America 
today— the  lack  of  decent  and  afford- 
able housing. 

Some  estimates  place  the  number  of 
homeless  in  the  United  States  as  high 
as  3  million. 

They  are  living  in  campgrounds,  in 
the  streets,  or  in  shelters  that  are 
overburdened  and  understaffed.  Many 
of  them  have  jobs,  but  do  not  make 
enough  money  to  afford  a  simple  roof 
over  their  heaids. 

In  this  day  and  age  Mr.  President,  in 
this  country  with  all  its  wealth  and  po- 
tential, we  should  be  ashamed  of  the 
fact  that  there  are  3  million  of  us  who 
cannot  even  afford  a  place  to  sleep  at 
night. 

What's  worse  is  the  fact  that  one  out 
of  every  four  homeless  persons  is  a 
chUd. 
That  is  a  national  disgrace. 
The  crisis  of  homelessness  is  the  in- 
evitable result  of  drastic  cuts  in  Feder- 
al low-income  housing  assistance  over 
the  past  8  years. 

Budget  authority  for  housing  plum- 
meted from  $30  billion  in  1981  to  less 
than  $8  billion  in  1989. 

Eight  years  ago,  federally  funded 
housing  programs  added  10,000  units 
of  new  assisted  housing  in  my  own 
State  of  Ohio  alone. 

Last  year  we  built  that  many  nation- 
wide. 

No  program  has  been  defunded,  de- 
emphasized  and  forgotten  as  has  hous- 
ing. In  the  course  of  8  years,  our  50 
year,  bipartisan  commitment  to  hous- 
ing the  poor  was  reduced  to  little  more 
than  a  budget  cutting  statistic  in  the 
textbook  of  Reaganomics. 

In  addition  to  the  3  million  home- 
less, there  are  another  3  million  renter 
households  with  incomes  below  $5,000. 
They  spend  more  than  70  percent  of 
their  incomes  for  rent.  These  are  fami- 
lies who  live  on  the  edge  of  eviction.  If 
we  fail  to  act  in  their  behalf,  we  could 
more  than  double  the  number  of 
homeless  Americans  in  the  very  near 
future. 

A  new  report  using  Census  Bureau 
and  Congressional  Budget  Office  fig- 
ures found  that  two-thirds  of  the  Na- 
tion's poor  renters  spend  more  than 
half  their  incomes  for  rent. 

The  study  found  there  are  3.7  mil- 
lion fewer  low-cost  units  available 
than  are  needed. 

That  need  is  reflected  in  every  major 
city  in  the  country. 

Last  year.  27  of  the  Nation's  largest 
cities  registered  an   increase   in   the 


demand  for  assisted  housing.  Yet,  17 
of  these  cities  stopped  accepting  appli- 
cations for  assisted  housing  because  of 
the  excessive  length  of  waiting  lists. 

In  Ohio  alone.  38.000  people  wait  on 
lists  for  public  housing. 

Mr.  President,  the  Permanent  Hous- 
ing for  Homeless  Americans  Act  would 
increase  the  supply  of  federally  assist- 
ed housing  by  140,000  units  in  each  of 
the  next  2  years,  and  reserve  those 
units  for  the  homeless,  for  people  in 
imminent  danger  of  becoming  home- 
less, and  for  families  with  income  at  or 
below  50  percent  of  the  area  median. 

Specifically,  the  bill  provides  $700 
million  in  each  of  the  next  2  years  for 
additional  section  8  assistance;  $500 
million  for  rental  rehabilitation 
grants:  and  $300  million  under  the 
community  development  block  grant 
program  to  convert  nm-down  proper- 
ties held  by  local  governments  into  af- 
fordable housing  for  the  homeless. 

Of  paramount  importance,  the  bill 
provides  $500  million  in  each  of  the 
next  2  years  to  modernize  vacant. 
boarded-up  public  housing  units. 

This  is  a  modest  bill.  It  is  a  drop  in 
the  bucket  given  the  magnitude  of  the 
homeless  problem. 

Two  years  ago.  Congress  enacted  the 
Stewart  B.  McKinney  Homeless  Assist- 
ance Act,  the  major  piece  of  homeless 
legislation  now  on  the  books.  That  law 
provides  grants  for  homeless  shelters. 
alcohol  and  drug  abuse  programs, 
mental  health  services,  feeding  pro- 
grams, and  many  other  initiatives. 

The  McKinney  Act  is  a  very  impor- 
tant legislative  accomplishment. 

But  it  does  not  address  the  critical 
issue  of  providing  permanent  housing 
for  the  homeless.  This  bill  does. 

The  lOlst  Congress  promises  to  be 
significiant  in  terms  of  producing  new 
housing  legislation  for  homeowners, 
moderate-income  renters,  disabled  per- 
sons, senior  citizens,  residential  devel- 
opers and  others. 

But.  we  should  not  forget  those  who 
need  help  the  most— 3  million  people 
who  do  not  even  have  a  roof  over  their 
heads. 

We  must  make  a  major  commitment 
to  stem  the  tide  of  homelessness,  and 
this  bill  is  an  important  first  step  in 
that  direction.* 

By  Mr.  JEFFORDS  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Leahy): 
S.  1035.  A  bill  to  restrict  certain  uses 
of  chlorofluorocarbons  to  protect  the 
ozone  layer  in  the  stratosphere,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

STRATOSPHERIC  OZONE  LAYER  PROTECTION  ACT 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  introduce,  along  with 
Senator  Leahy,  legislation  that  will 
challenge  this  Congress,  and  our  do- 
mestic automobile  and  air-condition- 
ing industry,  to  take  the  necessary 
steps  to  solve  our  global  warming 
crisis. 


I  want  to  give  credit  where  credit  is 
due  for  this  innovative  legislation. 
Paced  with  mounting  evidence  about 
the  threat  of  global  warming,  Vermont 
proved  once  again  that  it  is  willing  to 
take  bold  action  and  set  an  example 
for  the  rest  of  the  Nation. 

The  legislation  we  are  introducing 
here  today  is  modeled  upon  a  bill  ap- 
proved by  the  Vermont  Legislature 
last  month  that  is  about  to  be  signed 
into  law. 

It  was  the  intent  of  the  State  of  Ver- 
mont that  this  approach  become  part 
of  a  comprehensive  strategy  to  address 
stratospheric  ozone  depletion.  That  is 
also  my  hope. 

The  intent  is  clear.  This  meant  as  a 
challenge  to  automakers  and  coolant 
manufacturers  to  develop  substitutes 
to  the  ozone-depleting  CFC's  used  in 
automobile  air-conditioners.  Specifi- 
cally, this  legislation  would  ban  after 
1993  the  sale  or  export  of  domestically 
produced  automobiles  equipped  with 
air-conditioners  using  destructive 
CFC's. 

CFC-12.  the  compound  used  in 
mobile  source  air-conditioners,  has  the 
highest  ozone  depleting  potential  of 
any  of  the  CFC  compounds.  Two  fac- 
tors are  responsible:  The  large  amount 
of  CFC-12  produced  and  the  relatively 
large  ozone  depletion  potential  per 
molecule. 

According  to  the  World  Resources 
Instititue.  450  million  tons  of  CFC-12 
were  produced  worldwide  in  1985.  At 
least  75  million  metric  tons  of  this  pro- 
duction was  used  in  automobile  air- 
conditioners.  Motor  vehicle  air-condi- 
tioners are  particularly  worrisome  be- 
cause large  amounts  of  CFC-12  are  re- 
leased during  routine  maintenance. 

This  legislation  would  attack  the 
problem  in  several  steps.  By  1991. 
automotive  repair  shops  performing 
service  on  air-conditioners  would  be  re- 
quired to  install  equipment  to  extract 
and  reclaim  coolsmt  from  motor  vehi- 
cle air-conditioners.  Sales  of  CFC  cool- 
ants in  small  containers  would  also  be 
prohibited  after  January  1991.  Finally, 
beginning  in  model  year  1993,  sale  or 
export  of  motor  vehicles  equipped 
with  air-conditioners  using  CFC's 
would  be  banned. 

Most  of  the  CFC's  used  in  automo- 
bile air-conditioners  ends  up  in  the 
cars  on  American  highways.  Up  to  90 
percent  of  the  new  cars  sold  in  this 
country  are  equipped  with  air-condi- 
tioners. 

The  debate  over  whether  CFC's  de- 
stroy the  ozone  layer  was  resolved  a 
decade  ago,  when  this  Nation  banned 
the  use  of  CFC  propeUants  in  aerosol 
containers.  Industry  met  the  chal- 
lenge. 

Since  then  we  find  that  styrofoam 
containers  manufactured  without  the 
use  of  destructive  CFC's  are  available 
nationwide.  Industry  met  that  chal- 
lenge. 
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We  will  continue  to  hear  argiunents, 
as  did  the  Vermont  Legislature,  over 
whether  this  new  challenge  can  be 
met.  I  predict  that  it  will  be  met. 

I  also  challenge  this  Congress,  and 
indeed  this  country,  to  examine  envi- 
ronmental policy  in  terms  of  our  world 
leadership.  I  would  like  the  challenge 
of  good  environmental  diplomacy  to  be 
met.  This  legislation  could  help  place 
our  Nation  on  the  cutting  edge  of  re- 
search and  development  in  the  use  of 
safer  coolants. 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  would 
put  the  world  on  notice  that  the 
United  States  is  willing  to  take  a  lead- 
ership role  in  addressing  global  envi- 
ronmental problems;  sund  indeed  to 
meet  the  greatest  environmental  chal- 
lenge we  face  today,  that  of  CFC's  and 
depletion  of  the  ozone  layer. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1035 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Strato- 
spheric Ozone  Layer  Protection  Act". 

SEC.  2.  MOTOR  VEHICLE  AIR  CONDITIONING 

(a)  Ckrtiwcation  of  Equipment.— Within 
90  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  shall 
issue  regulations  which  provide  that  on  or 
after  Januairy  1.  1991,  no  person  shall  per- 
form service  on  a  motor  vehicle  air  condi- 
tioner, including  Installation,  maintenance, 
and  repair  service,  for  consideration,  unless 
such  person  uses  equipment  which  is  certi- 
fied as  meeting  the  standards  set  by  the  So- 
ciety of  Automotive  Engineers  for  the  ex- 
traction and  reclamation  of  a  refrigerant 
from  motor  vehicle  air  conditioners  by  any 
of  the  following— 

(A)  the  National  Institute  of  Standards 
and  Technology, 

(B)  the  Underwriters  Laboratories,  or 

(C)  an  entity  which  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce determines  to  be  comparable  to  the 
entities  described  in  subparagraphs  <A)  or 
(B). 

(b)  Schedule  por  Acquisitiok  and  Use  op 
EQUipmatT  AND  Documentation  op  Such 
Use.— (1)  Within  90  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  secretary  shall 
issue  regrulations  which  establish  a  phased 
schedule  of  deadlines  which  indicates  the 
dates  by  which  the  equipment  described  in 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  acquired  by  entities 
which  perform  service  for  consideration  on 
motor  vehicle  air  conditioners,  or  by  entities 
which  intend  to  perform  such  service. 

(2)  In  establishing  the  schedule  under 
paragraph  (1),  the  Secretary  shall— 

(A)  set  an  earlier  deadline  for  any  entity 
which  performs  a  high  volume  of  service  on 
motor  vehicle  air  conditioners,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary,  and 

(B)  provide  that  all  entities  which  per- 
form service  for  consideration  on  motor  ve- 
hicle air  conditioners,  or  which  intend  to 
perform  such  service,  shall,  on  or  after  Jan- 
uary I.  1991,  have  such  equipment  oper- 
ational and  in  use  for  any  such  service. 


(c)  Document  on  Requirements.— Within 
90  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  shall  issue  regulations 
which  require  that  any  entity  described  in 
subsection  (b)(1)  shall  document,  commenc- 
ing 30  days  after  the  date  of  issuance  of 
such  regulations,  on  a  form  for  a  period  of 
time  determined  by  the  Secretary,  provided 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce,  the  fol- 
lowing— 

(A)  the  number  of  motor  vehicle  air  condi- 
tioners repaired  or  otherwise  serviced  by 
such  entity, 

(B)  the  amount  of  chloroflourocarbons 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  CFC's)  pur- 
chased by  such  entity,  and 

(C)  the  amount  of  CFC's  sold  by  such 
entity. 

(d)  Restriction  on  the  Sale  of  CFC's- 
(1)  On  or  after  October  1,  1989,  or  30  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
whichever  is  later,  no  person  shall  sell  a 
chloroflourocarbon  coolant  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  a  CFC  coolant)  in  a  container 
which  contains  less  than  15  pounds  of  such 
coolant  if  such  container  is  not  marked  with 
a  warning  label  which  indicates  the  danger 
that  such  CFC  coolant  poses  to  the  ozone 
layer  in  the  stratosphere. 

(2)  On  or  after  January  1,  1991,  no  person 
shall  sell  or  offer  for  sale  any— 

(A)  any  CFC  coolant  which  is  suitable  for 
use  in  a  motor  vehicle  air  conditioner  for 
any  use  other  than  commercial  or  industrial 
use,  and 

(B)  any  CFC  coolant  that  is  suitable  for 
use  in  a  motor  vehicle  air  conditioner  In  a 
container  containing  less  than  15  pounds  of 
such  coolant. 

(e)  Restrictions  on  the  Sale  of  Motor 
Vehicles  With  Air  Conditioners  That  Use 
CFC's.— (1)  No  motor  vehicle  with  a  model 
year  of  1993  or  later  may  be  sold  to  a  con- 
sumer or  dealer  in  any  State  or  Territory  of 
the  United  States  if  such  motor  vehicle  con- 
tains an  air  conditioner  that  uses  CFC's. 

(2)  No  motor  vehicle  with  a  model  year  of 
1993  or  later  may  be  exported  for  sale  out- 
side of  the  United  States  if  such  vehicle  con- 
tains an  air  conditioner  that  uses  CFC's. 

SEC.  3.  REPORTS. 

(a)  Study  and  Report  on  Chemicals  That 
Deplete  the  Ozone  Layer  in  the  Strato- 
sphere.—The  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Administrator")  shall,  not 
later  than  January  15,  1990,  or  90  days  after 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  whichever  is 
later,  conduct  a  study  and  issue  a  report  to 
the  Congress  which  contains  the  following: 

(1)  An  analysis  of  the  uses,  within  the 
United  States,  of  chemicals  which  deplete 
the  ozone  layer  in  the  stratosphere. 

(2)  A  discussion  of  uses,  as  substitutes  for 
the  chemicals  described  under  paragraph 
( 1 )  to  accomplish  the  uses  under  paragraph 
(1),  of  alternative  chemicals  which  do  not 
deplete  such  ozone  layer.  Such  discussion 
shall  include— a  discussion  of  the  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  of  such  alternative 
chemicals  in  terms  of — 

(i)  the  potential  impact  of  the  use  of  such 
chemicals  on  the  ozone  layer  in  the  strato- 
sphere, and 

(ii)  other  potential  health  and  environ- 
mental impacts  attributable  to  the  use  of 
such  chemicals. 

(3)  Opportimities  for  recovery  and  recyl- 
ing  of  the  chemicals  described  in  paragraph 
(l):and 

(4)  Recommendations  by  the  Administra- 
tor, based  on  the  information  described  in 
paragraphs  (1)  through  (3). 


(b)  Study  Report  on  Retrieval,  Storage 
AND  Reuse  op  CFC's.- The  Administrator, 
shall,  not  later  than  January  15,  1991.  con- 
duct a  study  and  issue  a  report  to  the  appro- 
priate committees  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Senate  which  contains 
recommendations  concerning  ways  to  ac- 
complish the  systematic  retrieval,  storage, 
and  appropriate  reuse  of  CFC's  from  refrig- 
erators, air  conditioners,  and  motor  vehicles 
that  face  immediate  disposal.  Such  report 
shall  consider,  but  shall  not  be  limited  to, 
the  use  of  the  following— 

(A)  regional  removal  centers  for  CFC's. 

(B)  circuit  riding  removal  equipment  for 
CFC's,  and 

(C)  other  appropriate  removal  procedures 
or  equipment  for  CFC's. 

(c)  Study  and  Report  on  the  Condition 
OF  THE  Stratosphere.— The  Administrator 
shall,  not  later  than  January  15,  1992,  con- 
duct a  study  and  issue  a  report  to  the  Con- 
gress. Such  report  shall  contain  the  follow- 
ing: 

(1)  An  assessment  of  the  condition  of  the 
ozone  layer  in  the  stratosphere  and  the 
most  current  information  concerning  the 
causes  of  such  condition. 

(2)  An  assessment  of  the  status  of  the  de- 
velopment and  completion  of  production  of 
motor  vehicles  which  employ  air  condition- 
ers that  use  refrigerants  other  than  CFK^'s 
by  manufacturers  of  motor  vehicles  in  the 
United  States. 

(3)  Recommendations  by  the  Administra- 
tor concerning  the  assessments  under  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2). 

SEC.  4.  PUBLIC  INFORMATION. 

The  Secretary  and  the  Administrator 
shal)  consult  with  the  following  to  publicize 
the  provisions  of  this  Act: 

( 1 )  Motor  vehicle  dealers. 

(2)  Business  organizations  related  to  the 
sales  and  use  of  motor  vehicles. 

(3)  Other  entities  that  the  Secretary  or 
the  Administrator  determines  to  be  appro- 
priate. 

SEC.  5.  DEFINmON. 

As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term  "motor  vehi- 
cle" has  the  meaning  given  for  such  term 
under  section  1(3)  of  the  National  Traffic 
and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966  (15 
U.S.C.  1381(3)). 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
congratulate  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  [Mr.  Jeffords],  in 
his  legislation.  I  think  it  is  superb  leg- 
islation. It  reflects  certainly  a  feeling 
in  our  own  State  of  Vermont.  Our  leg- 
islature of  Vermont  has  tried  to  take 
similar  steps  at  the  State  level. 

I  would  hope  that  the  legislation  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont will  encourage  other  States  to 
move  quickly  in  that  regard. 

This  is  a  problem  where  if  all  of  us 
could  wave  a  magic  wand  we  would 
stop  it  today.  The  time  has  run  out 
that  much. 

I  think  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Vermont  deserves  the  strong 
praise  throughout  the  country  for  the 
action  he  has  taken  today.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor. 


By  Mr.  LEAHY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Heflin,  Mr.  McCoNNELL,  Mr. 
Pryor,  Mr.  BoREN,  Mr. 
Harkin,  Mr.  Conrad,  Mr. 
FowLER.     Mr.     Daschle.     Mr. 
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Baucus,     Mr.     Kerrey,     Mr. 

Mitchell,    Mr.    Burdick,    Mr. 

BxTMFERS,     Mr.     Specter,     Mr. 

Ford,  Mr.  Pressler,  Mr.  Gore, 

Mr.  Sasser,  Mr.  Grassley,  Mr. 

ExoN,  Mr.  Levin.  Mr.  Bryan, 

Mr.  Sarbanes.  Mr.   Lott,   Mr. 

Santors.      Mr.      Kohl,      Mr. 

Shelby,    Mr.    Matsunaga,    Mr. 

Bentsen,  and  Mr.  Adams): 
S.  1036.  A  bill  to  improve  the  eco- 
nomic, community,  and  educational 
well-being  of  rural  America,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

RURAL  PARTNERSHIPS  ACT 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  stand 
before  my  colleagues  today  with  a  spe- 
cial pride  because  I  am  here  to  intro- 
duce legislation  that  is  close  to  my 
heart  and  close  to  my  home  State  of 
Vermont. 

Like  the  other  distinguished  Senator 
from  Vermont  who  is  here,  we  come 
from  one  of  the  most  rural  States  in 
the  Nation. 

I  am  especially  privileged  to  be  here 
today  to  introduce  the  "Rural  Part- 
nerships Act  of  1989"  which  repre- 
sents comprehensive  rural  develop- 
ment legislation  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Agriculture  Committee. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  critical  time. 
We  cannot  afford  two  Americas— one 
that  prospers  and  one  that  does  not; 
because  today  we  do  have  a  second 
America,  an  America  in  decline  and 
that  is  rural  America,  the  wellspring 
of  our  Nation.  Our  whole  society  came 
from  rural  America,  and  now  we  find 
two-thirds  of  this  country  seems  to  be 
turning  its  back  on  its  heritage. 

It  is  not  enough  for  Presidential  mo- 
torcades to  make  stops  in  our  rural 
towns  carrying  candidates  who  make 
promises  that  will  never  be  fulfilled.  It 
is  time  to  take  action  before  it  is  too 
late.  If  we  wait  too  long,  the  rural 
America  we  all  point  to  as  the  place  of 
our  heritage  will  not  be  there. 

The  people  will  not  be  there  because 
the  jobs  will  not  be  there. 
We  have  to  act  and  act  now. 
It  is  time  to  invest  in  our  future  and 
our  people.  This  bill  makes  three  in- 
vestments in  rural  America,  First,  it 
invests  in  small  businesses  by  provid- 
ing revolving  loan  funds  to  generate 
capital  for  new  jobs  in  rural  America. 
Second,  it  invests  in  rural  infrastruc- 
ture by  providing  funds  for  the  water 
and  sewer  needs  of  rural  conununities 
and  for  modem  telecommunications. 

Third,  and  most  importantly,  the 
bill  invests  in  himian  capital  needs  by 
providing  for  job  training,  and  loans  to 
low-income  facilities  and  organizations 
to  improve  access  to  health  and  nutri- 
tion services. 

Mr.  President,  for  too  long  candi- 
dates of  both  parties  have  gone  into 
rural  America  and  used  that  as  a  back- 
stop to  say.  "Here  are  the  values  of 
our  Nation."  They  get  photographed 
and  then  their  motorcade  leaves. 


We  cannot  allow  people  of  either 
party  to  do  that.  We  have  to  say. 
"Once  you  have  come  to  rural  America 
and  recognized  the  values  that  we  hold 
for  this  Nation— the  values  of  honesty, 
neighborliness.  of  helping  each  other, 
of  self-determination,  of  innovative 
character— once  you  have  recognized 
that,  you  must  stay  and  help  us  have 
it  continue." 

I  do  not  want  to  see,  Mr.  President, 
that  maybe  the  last  generation  of 
rural  America  is  coming  along  in  many 
parts  of  our  Nation.  The  boys  and  girls 
who  are  graduating  from  high  school 
in  rural  America  will  have  to  leave  be- 
cause nothing  is  there  for  them. 

This  is  a  critical  time  now  that  all 
Members  of  the  Senate  must  stand  up 
and  say  we  really  appreciate  what 
rural  America  is  about,  and  we  want  to 
preserve  what  is  best  for  rural  Amer- 
ica. This  legislation  will  really  put 
each  one  of  us  on  record:  Are  we  here 
and  willing  to  protect  the  best  inter- 
ests of  rural  America  or  are  we  going 
to  turn  our  backs  on  it  and  have  rural 
America  unalterably  changed  as  we  go 
into  the  next  century? 

So  I  want  to  laud  the  people  who 
have  helped  this  effort:  Senator 
Ldgar,  who  has  introduced  his  own 
creative  legislation;  Senator  Heflin. 
the  chairman  of  the  Rural  Develop- 
ment Subcommittee,  who  is  leading  in 
efforts  to  ensure  adequate  water  sup- 
plies; the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  McConnell].  a  key  co- 
sponsor  and  ranking  member  of  the 
Rural  Development  Subcommittee,  a 
leader  on  rural  development,  especial- 
ly for  Rural  Electric  Cooperatives.  His 
support  has  been  critical. 

I  also  want  to  acknowledge  Senator 
Conrad,  who  first  proposed  the  Rural 
Development  Task  Force;  Senator 
Pryor,  Senator  Boren.  Senator 
Daschle.  Senator  Harkin.  and  Sena- 
tors Baucus  and  Boschwitz  who  have 
together  introduced  legislation  to  help 
rural  businesses  and  improve  telecom- 
munications, as  well  as  Senator  Ford 
who  sponsored  legislation  to  gather 
vital  census  data  on  rural  income  and 
employment. 

I  also  thank  our  distinguished 
leader.  Senator  Mitchell,  who  was 
willing  to  appoint  a  rural  development 
task  force,  joined  in  by  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader.  Senator 
Dole,  and  set  aside  political  consider- 
ations and  partisan  considerations,  to 
say  that  the  Senate  wish  is  to  move. 
Thirty-four  Senators  have  joined  the 
task  force. 

The  Rural  Partnerships  Act  of  1989 
represents  a  broad  consensus  in  the 
Agriculture  Committee,  as  well  as  in 
the  Senate.  Mr.  President,  more  than 
20  Senators  are  cosponsoring  this  leg- 
islation with  me. 

Now  Senator  Mitchell  has  informed 
me  that  he— with  the  cooperation  of 
Senator  Dole— will  move  this  legisla- 
tion onto  the  floor  in  late  June. 


It  is,  therefore,  my  intention  to 
move  the  "Rural  Partnerships  Act  of 
1989"  through  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee in  early  June  in  order  to  accom- 
modate the  floor  schedule. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  ambitious 
schedule  we  are  undertaking  in  our 
committee,  but  I  believe  it  is  essential 
to  ensure  that  the  Senate  passes  rural 
development  legislation  this  year. 

This  legislation  is  designed  to  ad- 
dress a  series  of  problems  in  rural 
America.  The  first  problem  is  avail- 
ability of  credit  for  rural  businesses. 

The  bill  establishes  a  revolving  loan 
fund  that  will  help  small  businesses 
that  have  difficulty  securing  conven- 
tional bank  financing  get  adequate  fi- 
nancing to  start  or  save  rural  business- 
es. 

Revolving  loan  funds  have  been  suc- 
cessful all  over  the  country— including 
Vermont. 

These  revolving  funds  will  be  estab- 
lished through  a  Board  made  up  of 
the  Administrators  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration,  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration,  the  Exten- 
sion Service,  and  two  appointed  mem- 
bers. 

All  types  of  entities  can  apply  for 
the  funds— States,  local  government, 
economic  development  districts,  and 
private  nonprofits,  to  name  some  of 
the  eligible  parties.  Every  organization 
involved  in  rural  development  can 
apply. 

These  partnerships  will  work  in  con- 
junction with  State  and  local  govern- 
ments to  complement  ongoing  develop- 
ment plans. 

In  approving  applications,  the  Board 
will  grant  preference  to  applications 
that  are  consistent  with  State,  county 
or  local  goals  in  economic  growth  and 
community  development. 

States  are  eligible  for  up  to  $1.2  mil- 
lion in  funds,  while  other  parties  can 
receive  up  to  $750,000. 

To  be  eligible  for  a  revolving  fimd, 
applicants  must  match  these  funds  100 
percent  with  their  own  sources  or 
obtain  commitments  from  banks  or 
other  financial  sources  to  qualify  for 
the  match  requirement. 

Certain  exceptions  exist  for  appli- 
cants serving  economically  distressed 
counties. 

Each  loan,  however,  made  by  the  re- 
volving fund  must  be  matched  100  per- 
cent by  bank  financing. 

Although  it  is  difficult  for  some 
conununities  to  match  federal  dollars, 
this  requirement  is  very  important  for 
two  reasons. 

First,  requiring  a  bank  match  means 
that  a  private  lender  will  be  judging 
the  soundness  of  each  loan. 

Second,  private  sector  funds  will  be 
leveraged  in  this  process  in  a  way  that 
otherwise  would  not  have  occurred. 

Because  the  operator  of  the  revolv- 
ing fund  can  also  incorporate  funds 
from  other  sources,  the  amount  of  lev- 
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eraging  on  each  Federal  dollar  is  actu- 
ally unlimited.  It  could  be  as  high  as 
10  to  1. 

Each  loan  would  be  limited  to 
$250,000  from  the  Federal  share  of  the 
revolving  fund,  but  could  include  un- 
limited financing  from  other  sources 
outside  the  fund. 

Other  provisions  in  the  bill  include 
new  authority  for  RELA  to:  First,  fi- 
nance business  incubators;  second, 
fund  water  and  sewer  loans;  third,  es- 
tablish telecommunications  systems 
for  rural  schools,  hospitals  and  busi- 
nesses; and  fourth,  use  cooperative 
funds  to  finance  other  rural  develop- 
ment projects. 

Additional  water  and  sewer  financ- 
ing would  be  provided  by:  First,  in- 
creasing grants  for  poorer  communi- 
ties under  PmHA;  second,  giving  the 
farm  credit  system  cooperative  banks 
the  authority  to  originate  water  and 
sewer  loans  for  communities;  and 
third,  providing  small  grants  and  loans 
for  emergency  water  and  other  infra- 
structure problems. 

I  am  including  a  summary  of  the  leg- 
islation with  my  statement,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

I  am  excited  about  the  opportunities 
that  this  legislation  provides  for  rural 
America.  I  look  forward  to  working 
with  my  colleagues  on  the  committee 
and  in  the  Senate— and  with  the 
Senate  leadership— to  enact  this  bill.  I 
want  to  thank  our  leadership  for  their 
support  and  cooperation  in  this  bipar- 
tisan effort. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  and  a 
short  summary  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S. 1036 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Rural  Part- 
nerships Act  of  1989". 

SEC.  2.  TABLE  OF  CONTENTS. 

The  table  of  contents  is  as  follows: 
Sec.  1.  Short  title. 
Sec.  2.  Table  of  Contents. 
Sec.  3.  Findings  and  purpose. 
Sec.  4.  Definitions. 
TITLE  I— RURAL  BUSINESS  AND  JOB 
CREATION 
Subtitle  A— Rural  Partnerships  Investment 

Board 
Sec.  101.  Rural     Partnerships     Investment 

Board. 
Sec.  102.  Establishment      of      Investment 

Fund. 
Sec.  103.  Local  revolving  funds. 
Sec.  104.  Complance  and  enforcement. 
Subtitle  B— Rural  Economic  Development 
Administered  by  the  Rural  Electrification 
Admiinistration 
Sec.  110.  Assistant  Administrator  for  Eco- 
nomic Development. 
Sec.  111.  Technical  assistance  unit. 
Sec.  112.  Deferment   of    payment   on   eco- 
nomic development  loans. 
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Sec. 

Sec. 
Sec. 


Sec. 


Sec. 


Sec. 


Sec.  113.  Water 
ing. 

114.  Targeting  investments  by  electrifi- 
cation borrowers. 

115.  Rural  economic  development. 

116.  Promoting  rural  development  by 
REA  telephone  borrowers. 

TITLE  II— ENHANCING  HUMAN 
RESOURCES 

201.  Rural  star  schools  educational  op- 
portunities program. 

202.  Rural  medical  link  telecommuni- 
cations program. 

203.  Rural  business  link  telecommuni- 

cations program. 
TITLE  HI-FOCUS  ON  RURAL  AMERICA 
BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICUL- 
TURE 
Sec.  301.  Extension  Service. 
Sec.  302.  Rural  development  assistance  in- 
formation and  availability. 
Sec.  303.  Report   on  coordination   of  rural 

development  activities. 
Sec.  304.  Report  on  data  processing  feasibil- 
ity in  rural  areas. 
TITLE  IV— RURAL  BUSINESS  AND 
EMPLOYMENT  ASSISTANCE 
Sec.  401.  Local  technical  assistance  grants. 
Sec.  402.  Providing  assistance  through  local 
governments  and  nonprofit  pri- 
vate corporations. 
Sec.  403.  Rural       technology       assistance 

grants. 
Sec.  404.  Rural  emergency  assistance  loans. 
TITLE  V— NATIONAL  RURAL  INFORMA- 
TION CENTER  CLEARINGHOUSE 
Sec.  501.  National  rural  information  center 
clearinghouse. 

TITLE  VI— WATER  AND  SEWER 
ASSISTANCE. 

601.  Water  and  waste  facility  grants. 

602.  Emergency  community  water  as- 
sistance grant  program. 

603.  Loan   rates   applicable   to   health 
care  and  related  facilities. 

604.  Rural  waste  water  treatment  cir- 
cuit rider  grant  program. 

TITLE  VII— MISCELLANEOUS 
701.  Monitoring  the  economic  progress 
of  rural  America. 
Sec.  702.  Historic      preservation      require- 
ments. 
Sec.  703.  Sewer  and  water  lending  by  banks 

for  cooperatives. 
Sec.  704.  Employment  and  training  in  rural 

areas. 
Sec.  705.  Vehicles  necessary  to  haul  fuel  or 

water. 
Sec.  706.  Assistance     to     communities     de- 
pendent on  natural  resources. 
Sec.  707.  Assisting  distressed  rural  hospitals 
and  health  care  facilities. 
TITLE  VIII— EFFECTIVE  DATE  AND 
IMPLEMENTATION 

Sec.  801.  Effective  date. 

SEC.  3.  FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSE. 

(a)  Findings.— Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  economic  well-being  of  rural  Amer- 
ica is  vital  to  overall  national  growth  and 
prosperity; 

(2)  many  rural  areas  suffer  from  a  lack  of 
industrial  and  business  diversity; 

(3)  rural  poverty  and  unemployment  rates 
are  significantly  higher  than  metropolitan 
rates,  and  rural  per  capita  income  is  sub- 
stantially lower  than  metropolitan  per 
capita  income;  and 

(4)  a  more  robust  rural  economy  will  make 
the  United  States  more  competitive  in  world 
markets. 


Sec. 
Sec. 

Sec. 

Sec. 


Sec. 


(b)  Purpose.— It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
to  promote  a  national  rural  development 
strategy.  through  procedures  flexible 
enough  to  allow  for  regional  and  local  dif- 
ferences, to  promote  the  growth  and  eco- 
nomic diversification  of  rural  America,  and 
to  increase  business,  educational,  and  em- 
ployment opportunities  in  rural  America. 

SEC.  4.  DEFINITIONS. 

As  used  in  this  Act: 

(1)  Board.— The  term  "Board"  means  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Rural  Partner- 
ships Investment  Board  established  in  sec- 
tion 101(b). 

(2)  Eligible  entity.— The  term  "eligible 
entity"  means  a  corporation  that— 

(A)  is  a  nonprofit  private  corporation  or  a 
public  entity  that  is— 

(i)  the  governing  body  of  each  public  re- 
gional organization  (such  as  the  governing 
body  of  an  economic  development  district) 
that  is  chartered  or  otherwise  organized 
under  State  law  for  the  purpose  of  promot- 
ing economic  development; 

(ii)  the  agency  of  each  State  that  is  pri- 
marily responsible  for  rural  economic  devel- 
opment programs  within  the  State; 

(iii)  the  governing  body  of  a  county  or 
other  political  subdivision  of  a  State; 

(iv)  the  governing  body  of  a  town  or  town- 
ship within  a  State: 

(V)  an  incorporated  public  organization  or 
a  nonprofit  private  community  development 
corporation,  or  similar  nonprofit  private  or- 
ganization, that  is  chartered  or  otherwise 
organized  under  State  law  for  the  purpose 
of  promoting  economic  development;  or 

(vi)  an  Indian  tribe  (as  defined  in  section 
4(b)  of  the  Indian  Self -Determination  and 
Education  Assistance  Act  (25  U.S.C.  450b)). 
any  Indian  organization  or  entity  chartered 
under  the  Act  of  June  18,  1934  (25  U.S.C. 
1001  et  seq.)  commonly  known  as  the 
"Indian  Reorganization  Act",  or  any  tribal 
organization  (as  defined  in  the  section  4(c) 
of  the  Indian  Self-Determination  and  Edu- 
cation Assistance  Act  (25  U.S.C.  450b(c)): 
and 

(B)  meets  the  requirements  of  paragraphs 
(3)  and  (5)  of  section  102(c); 

(C)  possesses  the  powers  reasonably  neces- 
sary to  perform  the  functions  and  activities 
described  in  this  subtitle; 

(D)  has  a  professional  staff  and  manage- 
ment ability  (including  adequate  account- 
ing, legal,  and  business  servicing  abilities  or 
experience);  and 

(E)  meets  any  other  requirements  estab- 
lished by  the  Board  to  carry  out  this  sub- 
title. 

(3)  Investment  Board.— The  term  "Invest- 
ment Board"  means  the  Rural  Partnerships 
Investment  Board  established  in  section 
101(a). 

(4)  Local  Business.— The  term  "local  busi- 
ness" means— 

(A)(i)  a  business  concern,  located  in  a 
rural  area,  that— 

(I)  is  incorporated  under  State  law:  and 

(II)  is  independently  owned  and  operated 
as  defined  by  the  Board:  and 

(ii)  an  individual  who  plans  to  organize 
and  operate  an  entity  of  the  type  described 
in  subparagraph  (A);  and 

(B)  that  meets  additional  requirements 
that  are  esUblished  by  the  Board  to  carry 
out  the  intent  of  this  Act. 

(5)  Metropolitan  county— The  term 
"metropolitan  county"  means  a  county  that 
contains  at  least  a  part  of  a  metropolitan 
statistical  area  as  designated  by  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget. 
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(6)  Rdhal  ahba.— The  term  'rural  area" 
means  all  territory  of  a  State  that  is  not 
within  a  metropolitan  statistical  area  or  the 
outer  boundary  of  any  city  or  town  having  a 
population  of  20.000  or  more  based  on  the 
latest  dicennial  census  of  the  United  States. 

(7)  Rdral  ruin).— The  term  "Rural  Fund" 
means  the  Rural  Business  Investment  Fund 
established  under  section  102(a). 

(8)  Skkftahy.— The  term  "Secretary" 
means  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  unless 
otherwise  specified  in  this  Act. 

(9)  State.— The  term  "State"  means  any 
of  the  50  SUtes. 

TITLE  I— RURAL  BUSINESS  AND  JOB 

CREATION 

Subtitle  A— Rural  Paitnenliips  Investment  Board 

SEC     101.     RURAL     PARTNERSHIPS     INVESTMENT 

BOARD. 

(a)  EsTABLisHMDrr.— There  is  established 
a  "Rural  Partnerships  Investment  Board" 
to  provide  lines  of  credit  to  eligible  entities 
whose  applications  have  been  approved  by 
the  Board,  to  enable  such  entities  to  estab- 
lish, maintain,  or  expand  revolving  funds 
that  are  used  for  loans,  or  to  guarantee 
loans,  or  for  other  investments  in  new  or  ex- 
panding rural  local  businesses  in  conjunc- 
tion with  loans  or  other  investments  made 
by  banks  (as  defined  in  section  2(c)  of  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956  (12 
CS.C.  1841(c))).  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions (as  defined  in  title  IV  of  the  National 
Housing  Act.  as  amended  (12  U.S.C.  1724  et 
seq.)),  or  community  development  credit 
unions. 

(b)  Board  or  Directors.— 

(1)  Ik  gknkral.— The  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Investment  Board  shall  consist  of— 

(A)  the  Administrator  of  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration: 

(B)  the  Administrator  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration: 

(C)  the  Administrator  of  the  Extension 
Service  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture; 
and 

(D)  two  members  who  shall  be  experi- 
enced in  rural  development  and  related  mat- 
ters to  t>e  appointed  by  the  President  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  of 
which  each  member  shall  be  from  a  sepa- 
rate political  party. 

(2)  CHAiRi'nisoH.— The  Chairperson  of  the 
Board  shall  be  elected  by  the  members  of 
the  Board  from  among  the  Board  members 
who  are  Administrators  under  subpara- 
graphs (A)  through  (C)  of  paragraphs  (1), 
and  shall  serve  for  a  2  year  period.  Such 
Chairperson  may  serve  consecutive  terms. 

(3)  Vacamciks.- Vacancies  on  the  Board 
shall  be  filled  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
vacant  position  was  previously  filled. 

(4)  Chief  nocunvK  officer.— A  chief  ex- 
ecutive officer  shall  be  selected  by  the 
Board  and  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
Board. 

(5)  QuoRDM.— A  quorum  shall  consist  of 
three  members  of  the  Board.  All  decisions 
made  by  the  Board  shall  require  an  affirma- 
tive vote  of  a  majority  of  the  members. 

(6)  Comfensatiom.— Members  of  the 
Bovd— 

(A)  appointed  under  subparagraphs  (A). 
(B),  and  (C)  of  paragraph  (1)  shall  receive 
reasonable  allowances  for  necessary  ex- 
penses of  travel,  lodging,  and  subsistence  in- 
ctirred  in  attending  meetings  and  other  ac- 
tivities of  the  Investment  Board,  as  set 
forth  in  the  bylaws  issued  by  the  Board  of 
Directors,  except  that  such  level  shall  not 
exceed  the  maximum  fixed  by  subchapter  1 
of  chapter  57  of  title  5.  United  SUtes  Code, 
for  officers  and  employees  of  the  United 
States:  and 


(B)  appointed  under  subparagraph  (D)  of 
paragraph  (1)  shall  receive  compensation 
for  the  time  devoted  to  meetings  and  other 
activities  at  a  daily  rate  not  to  exceed  the 
daily  rate  of  compensation  prescribed  for 
Level  III  of  the  Executive  Schedule  under 
section  5314  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
and  reasonable  allowances  for  necessary  ex- 
penses of  travel,  lodging,  and  subsistence  in- 
curred in  attending  meetings  and  other  ac- 
tivities of  the  Investment  Board,  as  set 
forth  in  the  bylaws  issued  by  the  Board  of 
Directors,  except  that  such  level  shall  not 
exceed  the  maximum  fixed  by  subchapter  1 
of  chapter  57  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
for  officers  and  employees  of  the  United 
States. 

(7)  Roues  and  records.— The  Board  shall 
adopt  such  rules  and  procedures  as  it  may 
consider  appropriate  for  the  transaction  of 
the  business  of  the  Investment  Board,  and 
shall  keep  permanent  and  accurate  records 
and  minutes  of  its  acts  and  proceedings. 

(c)  Powers  of  the  Investment  Board.- 
The  Investment  Board  shall  be  a  body  cor- 
porate that  shall  have  the  power  to— 

(1)  operate  under  the  direction  of  its 
Board: 

(2)  adopt,  alter,  and  use  a  corporate  seal, 
which  shall  be  judicially  noted: 

(3)  provide  for  one  or  more  officers,  em- 
ployees, and  agents,  sis  may  be  necessary, 
define  their  duties,  and  require  surety  bonds 
or  make  other  provisions  against  losses  occa- 
sioned by  acts  of  such  persons: 

(4)  hire,  promote,  compensate,  and  dis- 
charge officers  and  employees  of  the  Invest- 
ment Board,  without  regard  to  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  except  that  no  such  of- 
ficer or  employee  shall  receive  an  annual 
rate  of  basic  pay  in  excess  of  the  rate  pre- 
scribed for  Level  III  of  the  Executive  Sched- 
ule under  section  5314  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code: 

(5)  prescribe  by  its  Board  its  bylaws,  that 
shall  be  consistent  with  law,  and  that  shall 
provide  for  the  manner  in  which— 

(A)  its  officers,  employees,  and  agents  are 
selected; 

(B)  its  property  is  acquired,  held,  and 
transferred: 

(C)  its  general  operations  are  to  be  con- 
ducted: and 

(D)  the  privileges  granted  by  law  are  exer- 
cised and  enjoyed; 

(6)  with  the  consent  of  any  executive  de- 
partment or  independent  agency,  use  the  in- 
formation, services,  staff,  and  facilities  of 
such  in  carrying  out  this  subtitle: 

(7)  enter  into  contracts  and  make  advance, 
progress,  or  other  payments  with  respect  to 
such  contracts; 

(8)  sue  and  be  sued  in  its  corporate  name, 
and  complain  and  defend  in  courts  of  com- 
petent jurisdiction: 

(9)  acquire,  hold,  lease,  mortgage,  or  dis- 
pose of,  at  public  or  private  sale,  real  suid 
personal  property,  and  otherwise  exercise 
all  the  usual  incidents  of  ownership  of  prop- 
erty necessary  suid  convenient  to  its  oper- 
ations: 

(10)  modify  or  consent  to  the  modification 
of  any  contract  or  agreement  to  which  it  is  a 
party  or  in  which  it  has  an  interest  under 
this  subtitle: 

(11)  make  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
the  Board  determines  necessary  and  appro- 
priate to  carry  out  the  authority  vested  In 
the  Board  under  this  act: 

(12)  procure  the  temporary  (not  in  excess 
of  2  years)  or  intermittent  services  of  ex- 
perts or  consultants  or  organizations  there- 
of, and  in  such  cases  such  services  shall  be 
without  regard  to  the  civil  service  and  classi- 


fication laws  and  without  regard  to  section  5 
of  title  41,  at  rates  not  to  exceed  the  daily 
equivalent  of  the  highest  rate  payable 
under  section  5332  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  including  traveltime,  and  while  such 
individual  is  away  from  the  home  or  regular 
place  of  business  of  such  individual,  travel 
expenses  as  authorized  under  section  5703 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code;  and 

(13)  exercise  other  powers  as  set  forth  in 
this  subtitle,  and  such  other  incidental 
powers  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  its 
powers,  duties,  and  functions  in  accordance 
with  this  subtitle. 

SEC.  102.  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  INVESTMENT  FUND. 

(a)  Establishment.— 

(1)  In  general.— There  is  established  in 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  a  fund 
for  the  use  of  the  Board  in  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  subtitle  that  shall  be 
known  as  the  "Rural  Business  Investment 
Fund". 

(2)  AvAiLABiUTY.— The  Fund  established 
under  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  available  to 
the  Board  to  provide  lines  of  credit  for  re- 
volving funds  to  be  operated  by  approved  el- 
igible entities  to  serve  local  businesses  in 
rural  areas. 

(b)  UsE.- 

(1)  Lines  of  credit.— Amounts  contained 
in  the  fund  established  under  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  used  by  the  Board  to  provide  lines 
of  credit  in  amounts  determined  appropri- 
ate by  the  Board,  but  in  no  event  shall  any 
such  line  of  credit  exceed  $750,000  to  an  ap- 
proved eligible  entity.  Each  line  of  credit 
shall  be  made  available  over  a  period  of  time 
established  by  the  Board  for  each  such 
entity,  but  in  no  event  shall  any  such  period 
of  time  extend  beyond  the  date  on  which 
the  Investment  Board  is  terminated  under 
section  103(m). 

(2)  Exception.— Notwithstanding  para- 
graph (1),  if  the  approved  eligible  entity  is 
the  agency  of  any  State  that  is  primarily  re- 
sponsible for  the  rural  economic  develop- 
ment programs  within  such  State,  and  if 
such  agency  agrees  to  serve  all  rural  areas 
of  the  State  regarding  assistance  provided 
under  this  subtitle,  the  Board  may  provide  a 
line  of  credit  to  such  agency  in  an  amount 
that  shall  not  exceed  $1,250,000,  to  be  pro- 
vided in  the  manner  described  in  paragraph 
(1). 

(3)  Amounts  drawn  from  line.— Amounts 
drawn  from  each  line  of  credit  by  each  ap- 
proved eligible  entity  shall  be  used  solely  as 
provided  under  this  subtitle. 

(c)  Applications  of  Eligible  Entities  for 
Lines  of  C^redit.- 

(1)  Federal  register  notices.— The  Board 
shall  publish  notices  of  solicitations  for  ap- 
plications for  lines  of  credit  in  the  Federal 
Register  and  such  notices  shall  contain— 

(A)  the  application  procedures  established 
by  the  Board: 

(B)  the  application  requirements  of  para- 
graph (3); 

(.C)  the  deadlines  for  submission  of  appli- 
cations (which  in  no  event  shall  be  less  than 
150  days  after  the  publication  of  the  appli- 
cable notice): 

(D)  a  copy  of  all  available  response  forms: 

(E)  a  summary  of  the  functions  of  the 
Board  regarding  applications:  and 

(F)  other  information  determined  appro- 
priate by  the  Board. 

(2)  Submission  and  consideration.— An  el- 
igible entity  that  desires  to  receive  a  line  of 
credit  under  this  subtitle  shall  submit  an 
application  to  the  Board  at  such  time,  in 
such  form,  and  containing  such  information 
and  documentation,  including  a  description 
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of  the  areas  to  be  served,  as  the  Board  shall 
prescribe  under  paragraph  (1),  and  the 
Board  shall  consider  each  such  application 
based  on  the  requirements  of  this  subtitle. 

(3)  Eligible  entity.— 

(A)  Matching  funds.— In  order  for  an  ap- 
plication to  be  considered  for  approval  by 
the  Board  for  a  line  of  credit,  each  eligible 
entity  that  submits  an  application  shall— 

(1)  certify  in  writing  that  it  shall  use  such 
funds  as  part  of  a  revolving  fund  to  invest 
in,  lend  funds  to,  or  guarantee  loans  made 
to,  local  businesses  in  accordance  with  this 
subtitle;  and 

(ii)(I)  agree  to  provide  matching  funds 
(Federal  funds  shall  not  be  used  to  satisfy 
such  matching  requirement),  in  amounts 
that  are  at  least  equal  to  the  amount  of  the 
line  of  credit  to  be  provided  by  the  Board, 
that  shall  be  in  the  form  of — 

(aa)  cash  or  cash  equivalents;  or 

(bb)  letters  of  credit  in  favor  of  the  eligi- 
ble entity  issued  or  submitted  by  banlcs,  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations,  insurance  compa- 
nies, similar  Federally  regulated  financial 
institutions,  local  or  State  governments  or 
private  philanthrophic  foundations,  as  de- 
termined appropriate  and  acceptable  by  the 
Board;  or 

(ID  demonstrate,  through  procedures  de- 
termined appropriate  and  acceptable  by  the 
Board,  that  banks,  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions, or  community  development  credit 
unions  are  prepared  to  participate  with  the 
eligible  entity  in  a  lending,  guarantee,  or  in- 
vestment program  for  the  benefit  of  local 
businesses,  and  that  the  total  financial  com- 
mitment demonstrated  by  the  letters  of 
intent  or  other  documents  is  at  least  equal 
to  the  value  of  the  line  of  credit  for  which 
the  eligible  entity  is  applying. 

(B)  Exception  roR  certain  eligible  enti- 
ties.—If  the  average  per  capita  income  level 
of  the  counties  containing  the  rural  areas 
served  by  an  eligible  entity  is  less  than  70 
percent  of  the  national  average  per  capita 
income  for  the  most  recent  year  for  which 
such  information  is  available,  each  such  eli- 
gible entity  shall  only  be  required  to  match 
50  percent  of  the  funds  provided  by  the 
Board  in  the  same  manner  described  in 
paragraph  (3)(A)(ii)<I)  or  (II).  A  list  of  the 
average  per  capita  income  and  population  of 
each  county  in  the  United  States  that  con- 
tains rural  areas,  and  the  national  average 
per  capita  income  for  such  year,  shall  be 
published  in  the  Federal  Register  and  oth- 
erwise made  available  by  the  Board  to  the 
public. 

(4)  Monitoring  compliance.— The  Board 
shall  establish  procedures  to  monitor  the 
compliance  of  each  eligible  entity  partici- 
pating in  the  program  authorized  by  this 
subtitle  with  the  requirements  of  this  sub- 
title. 

(5)  Eligible  entity  revolving  pond  re- 
QDiREMKNT.— To  be  eligible  to  receive  a  line 
of  credit  from  the  Rural  Fund,  the  appli- 
cant eligible  entity  shall— 

(A)  demonstrate  its  ability  or  potential  ca- 
pacity to  make  sound  business,  lending  and 
Investment  decisions  and  to  provide  business 
counseling  and  technical  assistance; 

(B)  demonstrate  its  ability  to  operate  con- 
sistent with  the  requirements  of  this  sub- 
title and  to  increase  the  availability  of 
credit  in  rural  areas  to  promote  the  creation 
or  expansion  of  viable  businesses  in  rural 
areas; 

(C)  identify  the  proposed  service  area, 
which  shall  have  common  characteristics 
(such  as  a  similar  industrial,  labor,  or  other 
markets,  similar  geographic  or  socioeconom- 
ic  conditions,    or   other   related   consider- 


ations), and,  to  the  extent  that  such  area  in- 
cludes any  towns  or  townships,  such  towns 
or  townships  shall  be  served  in  their  entire- 
ty; and 

(D)  provide  an  assurance  that  its  service 
area  will  consist  of  an  area  within  the  State 
whose  median  household  income  was  less 
than  the  Statewide  nonmetropolitan 
median  household  Income  for  such  State, 
except  that  if  the  exception  described  in 
subsection  (b)(2)  is  applicable,  the  require- 
ments of  subparagraphs  (C)  and  (D)  shall 
not  apply. 

(6)  Factors  in  approval  or  applications.— 
In  determining  which  applications  to  ap- 
prove, and  the  maximum  amount  of  funds 
to  be  offered  in  each  line  of  credit,  the 
Board  shall  grant  a  preference  to  eligible 
entities— 

(A)  that  have  experience  in  serving  local 
credit  or  equity  needs  and  in  making  sound 
business  and  investment  decisions,  or  that 
have  the  ability  to  serve  such  needs  and 
make  such  decisions; 

(B)  whose  boards  of  directors,  or  govern- 
ing bodies  if  no  such  board  exists,  are  com- 
posed of  a  cross-section  of  individuals  (such 
as  individuals  with  a  business,  cormnunity 
development  or  regional  development  back- 
ground, or  individuals  who  are  State,  local 
or  county  government  officials,  or  individ- 
uals involved  in  banking,  financial,  or  other 
investment  activities); 

(C)  that  agree,  and  are  able,  to  provide 
funds  that  are  in  excess  of  the  funds  to  be 
provided  by  the  Board  to  such  eligible 
entity  under  this  subtitle; 

(D)  that  are  likely  to  stimulate  significant 
job  creation  or  retention  and  new  business 
creation  or  business  expansion  per  dollar  of 
funds  provided  under  this  section; 

(E)  that  submit  applications  that  demon- 
strate the  ability  and  willingness  to  provide 
continuing  technical  and  management  as- 
sistance, training,  financial  and  business 
guidance,  and  planning,  to  approved  local 
businesses; 

(F)  that  demonstrate  that  the  activities  of 
the  eligible  entity  are  consistent  with  State, 
county  or  local  goals,  whichever  is  applica- 
ble, regarding  long-term  economic  growth 
and  community  development;  and 

(G)  that  submit  applications  containing  a 
comprehensive  investment  strategy,  devel- 
oped in  consultation  with  the  applicable 
State,  regional,  county  or  local  unit  of  gov- 
ernment. 

(7)  Geographic  spread. — 

(A)  In  general.— In  awarding  lines  of 
credit  under  this  section  the  Board  shall  at- 
tempt, as  much  as  reasonably  practicable 
and  consistent  with  sound  financial  judg- 
ment, to  assure  that  all  rural  regions  of  the 
United  States  benefit  from  such  awards. 

(B)  Minimum  amount  of  funds.— After 
considering  the  availability  of  qualified  ap- 
plications, and  if  consistent  with  good  in- 
vestment practices  and  the  other  require- 
ments of  this  subtitle,  the  Board  shall  ap- 
prove the  application  of  at  least  one  eligible 
entity  in  each  of  at  least  45  States.  The 
Board  shall,  to  the  maximum  extent  practi- 
cable and  appropriate,  ensure  that  eligible 
entities  that  are  approved  by  the  Board  in 
any  given  State  receive  at  least  $750,000 
(per  State)  out  of  the  funds  provided  under 
subsection  (d). 

(C)  Maximum  amount  of  funds.- The 
total  amount  of  funds  provided  under  this 
subtitle  to  eligible  entities  in  any  State  shall 
not  exceed  $10,000,000. 

(D)  Special  program.— 

(i)  In  general.— The  Board  shall  issue  reg- 
ulations to  establish  a  program  that  targets 


the  benefits  of  the  Federal  lines  of  credit 
provided  under  this  section  to  those  rural 
areas  and  residents  with  special  needs. 

(ii)  Five  percent  rule.— If  consistent  with 
sound  investment  practices,  not  less  than  5 
percent  of  the  funds  appropriated  under 
subsection  (d)  shall  be  issued  to  eligible  en- 
tities that  will  serve— 

(i)  local  businesses  located  in  very  dis- 
tressed rural  areas,  as  defined  by  the  Board; 
and 

(ii)  local  businesses  located  in  rural  areas 
that  provide  beneficial  services  to  rural  resi- 
dents such  as  improved  medical,  hospital,  or 
health  care,  licensed  day  care  activities,  im- 
proved services  for  the  handicapped,  the  dis- 
abled, the  elderly  or  other  needy  individ- 
uals, improved  educational  opportunities, 
improved  public  transportation  services  for 
needy  individuals,  or  other  related  services 
as  determined  appropriate  by  the  Board. 

(d)  Authorization  of  Appropriations.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$100,000,000  in  each  of  fiscal  years  1990 
through  1992  to  be  made  available  to  the 
Rural  Fund  and  the  Board  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  this  subtitle.  Amounts  ap- 
propriated under  this  subsection  shall 
remain  available  until  expended  or  until  the 
Board  is  terminated. 

(e)  Relocation  and  Refinancing.— The 
Board  shall  establish  rules  and  procedures 
to  prohibit  eligible  entities  from  using  the 
assistance  received  under  this  subtitle  for 
loans  and  investments,  or  for  issuing  guar- 
antees, that  would— 

(1)  facilitate  the  relocation  of  a  local  busi- 
ness from  one  community  to  another;  or 

(2)  refinance  the  existing  debt  of  a  local 
business,  except  that  such  refinancing  may 
be  undertaken  with  such  assistance  if  it  is 
undertaken  in  conjunction  with  a  substan- 
tial expansion  effort  by  the  local  business. 

SEC.  103.  local  revolving  FUNDS. 

(a)  Establishment.— 

(1)  In  general.— Each  eligible  entity  ap- 
proved by  the  Board  to  participate  in  the 
program  established  under  this  subtitle 
shall  establish  a  local  revolving  fund  ac- 
count in  which  to  deposit— 

(A)(i)  amounts  received  from  the  Board 
under  this  subtitle; 

(ii)  any  local  matching  funds  received 
under  section  102(c)(3)(A);  and 

(iii)  any  profits  or  income  derived  from 
the  activities  of  the  revolving  fund  estab- 
lished under  this  subsection;  less 

(B)  reasonable  operating  expenses  or 
losses  incurred  in  administering  such  fund. 

(2)  Place  of  establishment.— Each  local 
revolving  fund  established  under  this  sub- 
section may  be  established  in  one  or  more 
member  banks  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  or  any  Federally  insured  State  non- 
member  bank  (as  defined  in  section  3(b)  of 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12 
U.S.C.  1813(b))  and  the  funds,  except  as 
used  as  authorized  in  subsection  (b),  shall 
be  held  in  cash  and  receive  interest  or  be  in- 
vested in  direct  obligations  of  the  United 
States  or  in  obligations  guaranteed  by  the 
United  States  or  an  agency  thereof. 

(b)  Use  of  Fund.— Amounts  in  the  local  re- 
volving fund  may  be  used— 

(1)  to  provide  debt  or  equity  capital,  or 
loan  guarantees,  to  local  approved  business- 
es as  authorized  in  this  subtitle,  under  pro- 
cedures established  by  the  Bosu-d; 

(2)  to  cover  the  costs  of  providing  training, 
business  or  financial  planning,  or  manage- 
ment or  technical  assistance  to  local  ap- 
proved businesses  in  amounts  that  do  not 
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exceed  amounts  or  levels  described  in  stand- 
ards established  by  the  Board; 

(3)  if  financial  investments  are  made  in 
the  eligible  entity  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 102(c)<3)<AKii)(I)(aa)  or  (bb).  to  pro- 
vide for  a  return  of  capital  to  non-Federal 
investors  in  the  revolving  fund,  except  that 
if  such  revolving  fund  experiences  capital  or 
other  losses  the  share  of  returned  capital 
under  this  paragraph  shall  l)e  proportion- 
ately, or  otherwise  appropriately  reduced  to 
reflect  such  loss,  under  procedures  estab- 
lished by  the  Board:  or 

(4)  to  cover  reasonable  operating  or  cap- 
ital expenses,  losses,  or  for  other  charges  as 
prescribed  in  rules  or  standards  established 
by  the  Board. 

(c)  Decisions  CoNCEwnNC  PtwDiNG.— Eli- 
gible entities  that  receive  a  line  of  credit 
under  section  102  shall  make  case- by-case 
determinations  concerning  applications  sub- 
mitted by  each  local  business  for  loans, 
equity  capital  or  loan  guarantees,  under 
general  procedures  and  requirements  estab- 
lished by  the  Board. 

(d)  RE()oiREifEirr  of  Partnerships  for 
Loans  or  Investments— Funds  in  each  local 
revolving  fund  shall  be  loaned  or  invested 
only  if  one  or  more  banks,  savings  and  loan 
institutions,  or  community  development 
credit  unions,  under  procedures  established 
by  the  Board,  provide  at  least  50  percent  of 
each  investment  or  loan  made  by  each  such 
revolving  fund  to  each  such  local  business, 
or  provide  the  funds  that  are  guaranteed  by 
such  local  revolving  fund. 

(e)  Investment  Size  Limits.— 

(1)  In  genehai-- Partnership  loans,  invest- 
ments, and  any  guarantees  made  by  each  el- 
igible entity  that  receives  assistance  from 
the  Rural  Fund,  shall  not  exceed  $500,000. 
in  total,  in  any  given  calendar  year,  to  the 
same  approved  local  business  or  to  other 
local  businesses  that  are  financially  con- 
nected or  otherwise  related  to  such  local 
business  as  defined  by  the  Board.  The  provi- 
sions of  this  subtitle  shall  not  limit  the  total 
amount  of  loans  from  sources  other  than  el- 
igible entities  that  each  local  business  may 
receive. 

(2)  Ineligibility.— Any  local  business  that 
employs  100  or  more  employees,  shall  not  be 
eligible  to  receive  assistance  from  a  local  re- 
volving fund  that  receives  assistance  under 
this  subtitle. 

(f)  Subordinated  Interest  of  Local  Re- 
volving Fund.— If  a  t>ank,  savings  and  loan 
association,  or  a  community  development 
credit  union  has  made  an  investment  in  a 
local  business  in  conjunction  with  an  invest- 
ment made  out  of  the  revolving  fund  of  an 
approved  eligible  entity,  the  amount  invest- 
ed by  such  revolving  fund  in  such  local  busi- 
ness may  be  subordinated  to  the  other  in- 
vestments to  any  degree,  and  in  any 
manner. 

(g)  Otgkr  Investors.— a  bank,  savings 
and  loan  association,  or  community  develop- 
ment credit  union  that  contributes  capital 
to  an  eligible  entity  that  receives  Federal  as- 
sistance under  this  subtitle  may  establish 
contractual  arrangements  with  such  entity 
concerning  the  return  of  such  investments 
in  the  local  revolving  fund  consistent  with 
subsection  (bK3>. 

(h)  Additional  Capital.— The  Board  shall 
promulgate  regulations  that  provide  each 
participating  eligible  entity  with  a  sufficient 
amount  of  time  to  obtain  additional  capital 
or  lines  of  credit.  If  any  investors,  pursuant 
to  the  contract  with  the  eligible  entity 
under  subsection  (g).  withdraw  some  or  all 
of  their  investment. 

(i)  Continuation  of  Line  of  Credit.— A 
line  of  credit  provided  to  an  approved  eligi- 


ble entity  under  section  102  for  use  in  a 
local  revolving  fund  shall  continue  to  be 
available  to  be  drawn  down  upon  until  the 
Investment  Board  is  terminated  or  until  the 
line  of  credit  is  canceled,  revoked  or  sus- 
pended by  the  Board  as  described  in  subsec- 
tions (j).  (k),  or(l). 

(j)  Cancellation  of  Line  of  Credit.— The 
Board  may  cancel  any  prospective  payments 
to  be  made  from  any  approved  line  of  credit 
under  this  subtitle  if  the  Board  determines 
that  the  eligible  entity  participating  in  the 
program  established  under  this  subtitle 
made  investments  or  acted  in  a  manner  that 
was  inconsistent  with  the  provision  of  this 
subtitle. 

<k)  Continuation  of  Business  I*romo- 
TiON  Activities.— 

(1)  Initial  federal  contribution.— The 
Federal  assistance  provided  to  each  eligible 
entity  under  this  subtitle  shall  become  the 
property  of  each  such  entity  on  the  termi- 
nation of  the  Investment  Board  if — 

<A)  the  eligible  entity  that  administers  the 
local  revolving  fund  has  operated  the  fund 
in  a  manner  that  is  consistent  with  this  sub- 
title as  determined  by  the  Board;  and 

(B)  the  eligible  entity  contracts  with  the 
Board  and  the  Secretary  to  continue  to  pro- 
vide lending,  investment,  and  guarantee  as- 
sistance consistent  with  this  subtitle. 

(2)  Exception.— 

(A)  Development  of  monitoring  proce- 
DURES.- Not  later  than  the  date  on  which 
the  Investment  Board  is  terminated,  the 
Secretary  shall  develop  procedures  to 
enable  the  Secretary  to  monitor  the  oper- 
ations of  eligible  entities  that  receive  Feder- 
al assistance  under  this  subtitle  which  con- 
tinue to  exist  on  the  date  the  Board  is  ter- 
minated. 

(B)  Refund  of  funds.— Notwithstanding 
paragraph  (1),  if  the  Secretary  finds  that 
the  purpose  of  any  eligible  entity  is  no 
longer  to  promote  business  development  in 
a  manner  consistent  with  this  subtitle,  the 
Secretary  shall  order  the  eligible  entity  to 
refund  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  an 
amount  equal  to  the  amount  of  funds  drawn 
out  of  the  Federal  line  of  credit  issued  to 
the  eligible  entity  together  with  an  appro- 
priate amount  of  interest  on  such  amount, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

(C)  Hearings.- The  Secretary  shall  estab- 
lish rules  and  procedures— 

(i)  to  determine  the  amount  of  interest  re- 
quired under  subparagraph  (B);  and 

(ii)  to  provide  a  hearing  to  any  eligible 
entity  aggrieved  by  any  order  of  the  Secre- 
tary under  this  paragraph  if  such  entity  re- 
quests such  a  hearing  within  30  days  after 
receiving  the  order  of  the  Secretary. 

(D)  Judicial  review.- 

(i)  Right.— If  any  eligible  entity  deter- 
mines that  it  is  aggrieved  by  any  final  deci- 
sion of  the  Secretary  issued  under  subpara- 
graph (B),  it  may  obtain  judicial  review  of 
such  decision  by  filing,  not  later  than  30 
days  after  the  date  of  the  delivery  or  service 
of  the  final  decision,  a  complaint  against 
the  United  States  in  the  United  States  court 
for  the  district  in  which  such  entity  resides 
or  is  engaged  in  business. 

(ii)  Trial  de  novo.— An  action  commenced 
under  clause  (i)  shall  be  by  a  trial  de  novo 
by  the  court. 

(ill)  Effect  of  original  decision.— During 
the  pendency  of  an  action  for  judicial 
review  under  this  clause,  or  an  appeal  of  a 
decision  concerning  such  action,  the  admin- 
istrative action  of  the  Secretary  contained 
in  the  decision  that  is  under  review  shall  be 
and  remsdn  in  full  force  and  effect  except  as 
provided  in  clause  (iv). 


<iv)  Stay  of  action.— The  requirement  of 
clause  (iii)  shall  not  apply,  and  the  court 
may  issue  a  stay  of  such  action,  if 

(I)  an  application  to  the  court  is  filed  not 
later  than  10  days  after  the  filing  of  the 
original  action  in  such  court; 

(II)  a  hearing  on  such  application  has 
been  held:  and 

(III)  the  court,  after  considering  the  appli- 
cation filed  under  this  clause,  determines 
that  the  applicant  is  likely  to  prevail  on  the 
merits  of  the  original  action  and  that  irrep- 
arable injury  will  be  done  if  a  stay  of  such 
action  is  not  issued. 

(v)  Interest.— Interest  shall  accrue  in 
favor  of  the  Secretary  on  any  amounts  de- 
termined to  be  due  to  the  Secretary  by  the 
final  judicisil  disposition. 

(1)  Annual  Reports  to  the  Board.— 

(1)  In  general.— Each  eligible  entity  that 
receives  assistance  under  this  subtitle  shall 
annually  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Board, 
at  such  time,  and  in  such  form  as  the  Board 
may  require,  a  report  describing  the  finan- 
cial condition  of  the  eligible  entity,  and  the 
investments,  cash  revenues,  income  from  in- 
vestments, loans  made,  equity  positions 
taken,  guarantees  issued,  losses  sustained  or 
taken,  operating  expenses,  loss  rates,  and 
such  other  matters  as  the  Board  determines 
appropriate  concerning  the  eligible  entity. 

(2)  Post  termination.— After  the  Board 
terminates  under  subsection  (m),  the  re- 
ports required  under  paragraph  (1)  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  Secretary  who  shall  stand 
in  the  same  position  as  the  Board  under 
such  paragraph. 

(m)  Termination  op  Board.— The  Invest- 
ment Board  established  by  section  101(a) 
shall  terminate  on  the  last  day  of  the  5th 
calendar  year  following  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  subtitle. 

SEC.  104.  compliance  AND  ENFORCEMENT. 

(a)  Revocation  of  Line  of  Credit  and 
Refund.— 

(1)  Grounds  for  revocation.— A  line  of 
credit  shall  be  revoked  or  suspended  by  the 
Board,  and  a  full  refund  of  the  Federal  in- 
vestment shall  be  requested  by  the  Board— 

(A)  for  false  statements  knowingly  made 
in  any  written  statement  required  under 
this  subtitle,  or  under  any  regulation  or 
Federal  Register  notice  issued  under  this 
subtitle: 

(B)  if  any  written  statement  required 
under  this  subtitle,  or  under  any  regulation 
or  Federal  Register  notice  issued  under  this 
subtitle,  fails  to  state  a  material  fact  neces- 
sary in  order  to  make  the  statement  not 
misleading  in  the  light  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  statement  was  made; 

(C)  for  willful  or  repeated  violation  of,  or 
willful  or  repeated  failure  to  observe,  any 
provision  of  this  subtitle: 

(D)  for  willful  or  repeated  violation  of,  or 
willful  or  repeated  failure  to  observe,  any 
rule  or  regulation  authorized  under  this 
subtitle;  or 

(E)  for  violation  of,  or  failure  to  observe, 
any  cease  and  desist  order  issued  by  the 
Board  under  this  subsection. 

(2)  Cease  and  desist  orders.— Where  an 
eligible  entity  has  not  complied  with  any 
provision  of  this  subtitle,  or  of  any  regula- 
tion issued  pursuant  thereto,  or  is  engaging 
or  is  about  to  engage  in  any  acts  or  practices 
that  constitute  or  will  constitute  a  violation 
of  such  subtitle  or  regulation,  the  Board 
may  order  such  entity  to  cease  and  desist 
from  such  action  or  failure  to  act.  The 
Board  may  further  order  such  entity  to  take 
such  action  or  to  refrain  from  such  action  as 
the  Board  determines  necessary  to  ensiu-e 
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compliance  with  this  subtitle  and  the  regu- 
lations issued  thereunder. 

(3)  Order  to  show  caose,  contents,  and 

HEARING.— 

(A)  Order.— Prior  to  revoking  or  suspend- 
ing a  line  of  credit  under  paragraph  (1).  or 
issuing  a  cease  and  desist  order  under  para- 
graph (2),  the  Board  shall  serve  on  the  eligi- 
ble entity  an  order  to  show  cause  why  an 
order  revoking  or  suspending  the  line  of 
credit  or  a  cease  and  desist  order  should  not 
be  issued. 

(B)  Contents.— An  order  to  show  cause 
under  subparagraph  (A)  shall  contain  a 
statement  of  the  matters  of  fact  and  law  as- 
serted by  the  Board  and  the  legal  authority 
and  jurisdiction  under  which  a  hearing  is  to 
be  held,  and  shall  state  that  a  hearing  will 
be  held  before  the  Board  at  a  time  and  place 
stated  in  the  order. 

(C)  Hearing.— If  after  hearing  under  sub- 
paragraph (B).  or  a  waiver  thereof,  the 
Board  determines  on  the  record  that  an 
order  revoking  or  suspending  the  line  of 
credit,  or  a  cease  and  desist  order  should 
issue,  or  an  order  requiring  a  refund  of  the 
Federal  investment  in  addition  to  reasona- 
ble interest  thereon  should  issue,  the  Board 
shall  promptly  issue  such  order,  which  shall 
Include  a  statement  of  the  findings  of  the 
Administration  and  the  reasons  for  such 
findings  and  specify  the  effective  date  of 
the  order,  and  shall  cause  the  order  to  be 
served  on  the  entity. 

(4)  Subpoena  of  persons,  books,  papers, 
AND  documents;  fees  and  mileage;  enforce- 
ment.— 

(A)  Subpoena.— The  Board  may  require  by 
subpoena  the  attendance  and  testimony  of 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  all  books, 
papers,  and  documents  relating  to  the  hear- 
ing from  any  place  In  the  United  States. 

(B)  Pees  and  mileage.— Witnesses  sum- 
moned before  the  Board  shall  be  paid  by 
the  party  at  whose  instance  such  witnesses 
were  called  the  same  fees  and  mileage  that 
are  paid  witnesses  In  the  courts  of  the 
United  States. 

(C)  Enforcement.— In  the  case  of  disobedi- 
ence to  a  subpoena  under  this  paragraph, 
the  Board,  or  any  party  to  a  proceeding 
before  the  Board,  may  invoke  the  aid  of  any 
court  of  the  United  States  In  requiring  the 
attendance  and  testimony  of  witnesses  and 
the  production  of  books,  papers,  and  docu- 
ments. 

(5)  PirriTiON  to  modify  or  set  aside 
order;  filing,  time  and  place,  administra- 
tion to  submit  record;  action  of  court; 

REVIEW.— 

(A)  In  general.— An  order  Issued  by  the 
Board  under  this  subsection  shall  be  final 
and  conclusive  unless  not  later  than  30  days 
after  the  service  thereof  the  eligible  entity 
appeals  to  the  United  States  court  of  ap- 
peals for  the  circuit  in  which  such  corpora- 
tion has  its  principal  place  of  business  by 
filing  with  the  clerk  of  such  court  a  petition 
praying  that  the  order  of  the  Board  be  set 
aside  or  modified  in  the  manner  stated  in 
the  petition. 

(B)  Piling.— 

(I)  Leave  of  court.- After  the  expiration 
of  the  30-day  period  referred  to  in  subpara- 
graph (A),  a  petition  may  be  filed  only  by 
leave  of  court  on  a  showing  of  reasonable 
grounds  for  failure  to  file  the  petition  prior 
to  the  expiration  of  such  period. 

(II)  Certification.— The  clerk  of  the  court 
shall,  on  filing,  cause  a  copy  of  the  petition 
to  be  delivered  to  the  Board  and  the  Board 
shall  certify  and  file  in  the  court  a  tran- 
script of  the  record  on  which  the  order  was 
entered.  If  prior  to  the  filing  of  such  record 


the  Board  amends  or  sets  aside  its  order,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  the  petitioner  may  amend 
the  petition  within  such  time  as  the  court 
may  determine,  after  providing  notice  to  the 
Board. 

(C)  Stay  or  suspension  of  order.— The 
filing  of  a  petition  for  review  under  this 
paragraph  shall  not  of  Itself  stay  or  suspend 
the  operation  of  the  order  of  the  Board,  but 
the  court  of  appeals  In  Its  discretion  may  re- 
strain or  suspend.  In  whole  or  In  part,  the 
operation  of  the  order  pending  the  final 
hearing  and  determination  of  the  petition. 

(D)  Action  by  court.— The  court  may 
affirm,  modify,  or  set  aside  the  order  of  the 
Board. 

(E)  Additional  evidence.— 

(I)  Determination.— If  the  court  deter- 
mines that  the  just  and  proper  disposition 
of  the  case  requires  the  taking  of  additional 
evidence,  the  court  shall  order  the  Board  to 
reopen  the  hearing  for  the  taking  of  such 
evidence.  In  such  manner  and  on  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  court  may  consider 
appropriate. 

(ID  Findings.- The  Board  may  modify  Its 
findings  as  to  the  facts,  or  make  new  find- 
ings, by  reason  of  the  additional  evidence 
taken  under  this  subparagraph,  and  it  shall 
file  its  modified  or  new  findings  and  the 
amendments,  if  any,  of  its  order,  with  the 
records  of  such  additional  evidence. 

(P)  Consideration  of  objections.— No  ob- 
jection to  ain  order  of  the  Board  shall  be 
considered  by  the  court  unless  the  objection 
was  argued  before  the  Board  or,  if  it  was  not 
so  argued,  unless  there  were  reasonable 
grounds  for  failure  to  do  so. 

(G)  Review.— The  judgment  and  decree  of 
the  court  affirming,  modifying,  or  setting 
aside  any  such  order  of  the  Board  shall  be 
subject  only  to  review  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  on  certification 
or  certiorari  as  provided  in  section  1254  of 
title  28. 

(6)  Enforcement  of  order.— If  the  entity 
against  which  or  against  whom  an  order  is 
issued  under  this  subsection  fails  to  obey 
the  order,  the  Board  may  apply  to  the 
United  States  Court  of  appeals,  within  the 
circuit  where  the  entity  has  Its  principal 
place  of  business,  for  the  enforcement  of 
the  order,  and  shall  file  a  transcript  of  the 
record  on  which  the  order  complained  of 
was  entered.  On  the  filing  of  the  application 
the  court  shall  cause  notice  thereof  to  be 
served  on  the  entity.  The  evidence  to  be 
considered,  the  procedure  to  be  followed, 
and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  shall  be 
the  same  as  is  provided  in  paragraph  (5)  for 
applications  to  set  aside  or  modify  orders. 

(b)  Investigations  and  Examinations.— 

( 1 )  Authority.— 

(A)  In  generau— The  Board  may  conduct 
such  investigations  as  the  Board  considers 
necessary  to  determine  whether  an  eligible 
entity  has  engaged  In  any  acts  or  practices 
that  constitute  or  will  constitute  a  violation 
of  any  provision  of  this  subtitle,  or  of  any 
regulation  Issued  under  this  subtitle,  or  of 
any  order  issued  under  this  section. 

(B)  Piling  of  statements.— The  Board 
shall  permit  any  individual  to  file  a  state- 
ment with  the  Board  that  Is  In  writing, 
under  oath  or  otherwise  as  the  Board  shall 
determine,  as  to  all  the  facts  and  circum- 
stances concerning  the  matter  to  be  investi- 
gated. 

(C)  Subpoena.— For  the  purpose  of  any  in- 
vestigation under  this  subsection,  the  Board 
may  administer  oaths  and  affirmations,  sub- 
poena witnesses,  compel  their  attendance, 
take  evidence,  and  require  the  production  of 
any  books,  papers,  and  documents  that  are 


relevant  to  the  inquiry.  Such  attendance  of 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  any  such 
records  may  be  required  from  any  place  in 
the  United  States. 

(D)  Refusal  to  obey.— In  case  of  contuma- 
cy by,  or  refusal  to  obey  a  subpoena  Issued 
to,  any  Individual,  including  an  entity  or 
cortMration,  the  Board  may  invoke  the  aid 
of  any  court  of  the  United  States  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  which  such  investigation  or 
proceeding  Is  carried  on,  or  where  such  Indi- 
vidual resides  or  carries  on  business  activity, 
in  requiring  the  attendance  and  testimony 
of  witnesses  and  the  production  of  books, 
papers,  and  documents,  and  such  court  may 
issue  an  order  requiring  such  individual  to 
appear  before  the  Board,  to  produce 
records,  if  so  ordered,  or  to  give  testimony 
touching  the  matter  under  investigation. 

(E)  Contempt.— A  failure  to  obey  an  order 
of  the  court  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
punishable  by  such  court  as  a  contempt 
thereof.  All  process  In  any  such  case  may  be 
served  In  the  judicial  district  where  such  in- 
dividual is  an  inhabitant  or  wherever  such 
Individual  may  be  found. 

(2)  Examinations  and  reports.— 

(A)  Examinations.— An  eligible  entity 
under  this  subtitle  shall  be  subject  to  ex- 
aminations made  by  the  Board  through  ex- 
aminers selected  or  approved  by  the  Board, 
and  the  cost  of  such  examinations.  Includ- 
ing the  compensation  of  the  examiners,  may 
In  the  discretion  of  the  Board  be  assessed 
against  the  entity  examined  and  when  so  as- 
sessed shall  be  paid  by  such  entity. 

(B)  Reports.— Such  entities  shall  prepare 
and  submit  reports  to  the  Board  at  such 
times  and  in  such  form  as  the  Board  may  re- 
quire. 

(3)  Examinations.— Each  eligible  entity 
shall  be  examined  and  audited  at  least  once 
every  2  years,  under  procedures  established 
by  the  Board,  to  determine  whether  or  not 
such  entity  has  been  operated  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  this  subtitle  and  In  an  oth- 
erwise lawful  manner,  except  that  the 
Board  may  waive  the  examination  require- 
ment for  up  to  1  additional  year  if.  in  its  dis- 
cretion, the  Board  determines  that  such  a 
delay  would  be  appropriate  based  on  the 
prior  operating  experience  of  the  entity,  the 
contents  and  results  of  the  last  examination 
and  the  management  expertise  of  the 
entity. 

(c)  Injunctions  or  Other  Orders.— 

(1)  Grounds  and  jurisdiction  of  court.— 
Whenever,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Board  an 
eligible  entity  has  engaged  or  Is  about  to 
engage  In  any  acts  or  practices  that  consti- 
tute or  will  constitute  a  violation  of  any  pro- 
vision of  this  subtitle,  or  of  any  regulation 
under  this  subtitle,  or  of  any  order  Issued 
under  this  section,  the  Board  may  apply  to 
the  proper  district  court  of  the  United 
States  or  a  United  States  court  located  tn 
any  jurisdiction  subject  to  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  for  an  order  enjoining  such 
acts  or  practices,  or  for  an  order  enforcing 
compliance  with  such  provision,  rule,  regu- 
lation, or  order.  Such  court  shall  have  juris- 
diction over  such  actions  and,  on  a  showing 
by  the  Board  that  such  entity  has  engaged 
in  or  Is  about  to  engage  In  such  acts  or  prac- 
tices, may  issue  a  permanent  or  temporary 
injunction,  restraining  order,  or  other  order 
without  bond. 

(2)  Equity  jurisdiction  of  corporation 
AND  ASSETS.— In  any  proceeding  under  this 
section  the  court  as  a  court  of  equity  may, 
to  such  extent  as  it  considers  necessary,  de- 
clare that  such  court  has  exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  entity  and  the  assets  thereof, 
wherever  located.  Such  court  shall  have  ju- 
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risdiction  in  any  such  proceeding  to  appoint 
a  trustee  or  receiver  to  hold  or  administer 
under  the  direction  of  the  court  the  assets 
so  possessed. 

(3)  Trdstkkship  or  receivership.— The 
Board  shall  have  authority  to  act  as  trustee 
or  receiver  of  an  entity  under  this  section. 
On  request  by  the  Board,  the  court  may  ap- 
point the  Board  to  act  in  such  capacity 
unless  the  court  determines  such  appoint- 
ment to  be  inequitable  or  otherwise  inap- 
propriate because  of  the  special  circum- 
stances involved. 

(d)  UNLAwruL  Acts  and  Omissions  by  Or- 
ncERS.  Directors.  EImployees.  or  Agents.— 

(1)  Violation  op  subtitle.- Wherever  an 
ellKible  entity  violates  any  provision  of  this 
subtitle  or  regulation  issued  under  such  sub- 
title by  reason  of  such  entity  failure  to 
comply  with  the  terms  thereof,  or  by  reason 
of  such  entity  engaging  in  any  act  or  prac- 
tice that  constitutes  or  will  constitute  a  vio- 
lation thereof,  such  violation  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  be  a  violation  and  an  unlawful  act 
on  the  part  of  any  individual  who,  directly 
or  indirectly,  authorizes,  orders,  participates 
in,  or  causes,  brings  about,  counsels,  aids,  or 
abets  in  the  commission  of  any  acts,  prac- 
tices, or  transactions  that  constitute  or  will 
constitute,  in  whole  or  in  part,  such  viola- 
tion. 

(2)  Breach  of  fiduciary  duty.- It  shall  be 
unlawful  for  any  officer,  director,  employee, 
agent,  or  other  participant  in  the  manage- 
ment or  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  an  eligible 
entity  to  engage  in  any  act  or  practice,  or  to 
omit  any  act,  in  breach  the  fiduciary  duty  of 
such  individual  as  such  officer,  director,  em- 
ployee, agent,  or  participant,  if,  as  a  result 
thereof,  the  entity  has  suffered  or  is  in  im- 
minent danger  of  suffering  financial  loss  or 
other  damage. 

(3)  Disqualification  of  officers  and  eh- 
PLOYEES.— Except  on  the  written  consent  of 
the  Board,  it  shall  be  unlawful— 

(A)  for  any  individual  to  take  office  as  an 
officer,  director,  or  employee  of  an  eligible 
entity,  or  to  become  an  agent  or  participate 
in  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  or  management 
of  an  eligible  entity,  if — 

(i)  such  individual  has  been  convicted  of  a 
felony,  or  any  other  criminal  offense  involv- 
ing dishonesty  or  breach  of  trust:  or 

(ii)  such  individual  has  been  found  civilly 
liable  in  damages,  or  has  been  permanently 
or  temporarily  enjoined  by  an  order,  judg- 
ment, or  decree  of  a  court  of  competent  ju- 
risdiction, by  reason  of  any  act  or  practice 
involving  fraud  or  bretwh  of  trust;  or 

(B)  for  any  individual  to  continue  to  serve 
in  any  of  the  above-described  capacities,  if— 

(i)  such  individual  is  convicted  of  a  felony, 
or  any  other  criminal  offense  involving  dis- 
honesty or  breach  of  trust;  or 

(ii)  such  individual  is  found  civilly  liable  in 
damages,  or  is  permanently  or  temporarily 
enjoined  by  an  order,  judgment,  or  decree  of 
a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  by  reason 
of  any  act  or  practice  involving  fraud  or 
breach  of  trust. 

(e)  Penalties  and  Fy>RFEiTURES.— 

(1)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2),  an  eligible  entity  that  vio- 
lates any  regulation  or  written  directive 
issued  by  the  Board  requiring  the  filing  of 
any  regular  or  special  report  under  this  sub- 
title, shall  forfeit  and  pay  to  the  United 
States  a  civil  penalty  of  not  more  than  $100 
for  each  and  every  day  of  the  continuance 
of  the  corporation's  failure  to  file  such 
report,  unless  the  entity  demonstrates  that 
such  failure  is  due  to  reasonable  cause  and 
not  due  to  willful  neglect.  The  civil  penal- 
ties provided  for  in  this  subsection  shall 


accrue  to  the  United  States  and  may  be  re- 
covered in  a  civil  action  brought  by  the 
Board. 

(2)  Exemption.— The  Board  may  through 
rules  and  regulations,  or  on  application  of 
an  interested  party,  at  any  time  previous  to 
a  failure  under  paragraph  (1).  by  order, 
after  notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing, 
exempt  in  whole  or  in  part,  any  entity  from 
the  provisions  of  paragraph  (1).  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  and  for  such  period  of 
time  as  the  Board  determines  necessary  and 
appropriate,  if  the  Board  finds  that  such 
action  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  public  in- 
terest or  the  protection  of  the  Board.  The 
Board  may  for  purposes  of  this  subsection 
malie  any  alternative  requirements  appro- 
priate to  the  situation. 

(f)  Jurisdiction  and  Service  of  Proc- 
ess.—Any  suit  or  action  brought  under  this 
section  by  the  Board  to  enforce  any  liability 
or  duty  created  by.  or  to  enjoin  any  viola- 
tion of,  this  subtitle,  or  any  rule,  regulation, 
or  order  promulgated  thereunder,  shall  be 
brought  in  the  district  wherein  the  eligible 
entity  maintains  its  principal  office,  and 
process  in  such  cases  may  be  served  in  any 
district  in  which  the  defendant  maintains 
its  principal  office  or  transacts  business,  or 
wherever  the  defendant  may  be  found. 

(g)  Substitution  of  Secretary.— On  the 
termination  of  the  Board,  the  Secretary 
shall  possess  all  the  powers,  privileges  and 
rights  regarding  compliance  and  enforce- 
ment :ls  described  in  this  section. 

Subtitle  B — Rural  Economic  Development  Pro- 
moted by  the  Rural  Electrincation  Administra- 
tion 

SEC.    110.    ASSISTANT    ADMINISTRATOR    FOR    ECO- 
NOMIC DEVELOPMENT. 

The  Rural  Electrification  Act  of  1936  is 
amended  by  adding  after  section  11  (7 
U.S.C.  911)  the  following  new  section: 

•SEC.   11  A.  ASSISTANT  ADMINISTRATOR  FOR  ECO- 
NOMIC DEVELOPMENT. 

"(a)  Appointment.— The  Administrator 
shall  appoint  an  Assistant  Administrator  for 
Economic  Development  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  in  this  Act  as  the  "Assistant  Ad- 
ministrator') to  carry  out  the  programs  of 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administration 
concerning  the  involvement  of  rural  electric 
and  telephone  systems  in  community  and 
economic  development. 

"(b)  Appointment  Factors.- In  appoint- 
ing an  Assistant  Administrator,  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  consider  the  degree  to  which 
candidates  possess— 

"(1)  knowledge  of  and  experience  in  com- 
munity and  economic  development  pro- 
grams and  strategies; 

"(2)  the  ability  to  develop  and  manage  the 
specific  programs  and  responsibilities  of  this 
office,  as  described  in  this  Act: 

■(3)  the  ability  to  work  effectively  with  of- 
ficials of  Federal,  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments, private,  and  other  officials  of  devel- 
opment programs,  as  well  as  with  borrowers 
of  the  Rural  Electrification  Administration 
and  their  associations:  and 

"(4)  other  factors  as  determined  by  the 
Administrator  to  be  important  in  the  suc- 
cessful execution  of  the  responsibilities  of 
the  office  of  Assistant  Administrator. 

"(c)  Responsibilities  and  Standing.— The 
Assistant  Administrator  shall  be— 

"(1)  responsible,  unless  otherwise  provided 
by  law.  for  the  administration  of  the  pro- 
grams of  the  Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration not  directly  related  to  the  providing 
of  electric  or  telephone  service;  and 

"(2)  at  a  salary  level  that  is  not  less  than 
that  of  the  Assistant  Administrator  for 
Electric  and  the  Assistant  Administrator  for 


Telephone  of  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration. 

"(d)  Funding.— Not  less  than  10  percent 
nor  more  than  20  percent  of  the  salaries  and 
expenses  provided  to  the  Administration 
during  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  used  by  the 
Assistant  Administrator  in  carrying  out  the 
responsibilities  of  the  Assistant  Administra- 
tor as  described  in  sut>section  (c).  and  such 
amounts  shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended.". 

SEC.  111.  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  UNIT. 

Title  I  of  the  Rural  Electrification  Act  of 
1936  (7  U.S.C.  901  et  seq.)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

•SEC.  17.  technical  ASSISTANCE  UNIT. 

"The  Administrator  shall  establish  a  tech- 
nical assistance  unit  to  provide  advice  and 
guidance  to  borrowers  concerning  communi- 
ty and  economic  development  activities  per- 
mitted under  this  Act.  PYom  the  amounts 
made  available  to  the  Assistant  Administra- 
tor under  section  llA(d).  not  less  than  2 
percent  of  the  salaries  and  expenses  of  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration  shall 
be  made  available  to  the  technical  assist- 
ance unit  establishment  in  this  section.". 

SEC.  112.  DEFERMENT  OF  PAYMENT  ON  ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT  LOANS. 

Section  12  of  the  Rural  Electrification  Act 
of  1936  (7  U.S.C.  912)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(b)  The  Administrator  shall  permit  any 
borrower  to  defer  the  payment  of  principal 
and  interest  on  any  insured  or  direct  loan 
made  under  this  Act.  notwithstanding  any 
limitation  contained  in  section  12,  if  the 
borrower  agrees— 

"(1)  except  in  cases  of  financial  hardship 
(as  determined  by  the  Administrator),  to 
defer  its  debt  service  payments  only  in  an 
amount  equal  to  an  investment  made  by 
such  borrower  in  community  or  economic 
development  projects; 

"(2)  that  the  amount  of  the  deferment 
that  will  be  used  to  provide  assistance  to  a 
conmiunity  or  economic  development 
project  under  paragraph  ( 1 ).  will  not  exceed 
50  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  project; 

"(3)  that— 

"(A)  in  the  case  of  deferments  made  to 
enable  the  borrower  to  provide  financing  to 
local  businesses,  the  deferment  shall  be 
repaid  over  the  60-month  period  beginning 
on  the  date  of  the  deferment;  and 

•'(B)  in  the  case  of  deferments  made  to 
enable  the  borrower  to  provide  community 
development  assistance,  technical  assistance 
to  businesses,  or  similar  community,  busi- 
ness, or  economic  development  assistance, 
the  deferment  shall  be  repaid  over  the  120- 
month  period  l>eginning  on  the  date  of  the 
deferment;  and 

"(4)  that  at  the  time  of  deferment,  such 
borrower  shall  make  a  cushion  of  credit  pay- 
ment in  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  of 
the  payment  deferred.  Such  payment  may 
not  be  reduced  by  the  borrower  below  the 
level  of  the  unpaid  balance  of  the  payment 
deferred.  Such  cushion  of  credit  amounts 
and  any  other  cushion  of  credit  and  advance 
payments  of  any  tx>rrower  shall  t>e  included 
in  the  interest  differential  calculation  pro- 
vided by  section  313  of  this  Act.". 

SEC.  113.  WATER  AND  WASTE  FACILITY  FINANCING. 

Title  III  of  the  Rural  Electrification  Act 
of  1936  is  amended  by  adding  after  section 
305  (7  U.S.C.  935)  the  following  new  section: 
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-SEC.  J05A.  WATER  AND  WASTE  DISPOSAL  SERV- 
ICES. 

"(a)  In  GDfiaRAL.— The  Administrator  is 
authorized  to  make  loans  to  borrowers 
under  this  title.  In  coordination  and  consul- 
tation with  the  Administrator  of  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration,  to  enable  such 
borrowers  to  provide  water  and  waste  facili- 
ty services  in  areas  served  by  such  borrow- 
ers. 

"(b)  Limitation.— Loans  made  under  sub- 
section (a)  shall  not,  unless  otherwise  speci- 
fied by  law.  exceed  an  amount  equal  to  10 
percent  of  the  total  amount  of  insured  loans 
authorized  during  the  fiscal  year  in  which 
such  loan  is  made  for  rural  electrification 
and  telephone  purposes,  or  $40,000,000, 
whichever  is  less.  Such  limitations  shall  be 
in  addition  to  the  total  amount  of  insured 
loans  authorized  for  electrification  and  tele- 
phone purposes. 

"(c)  Priority— In  reviewing  applications 
for  loans  under  this  section  the  Administra- 
tor shall  consider— 

"(1)  whether  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration is  able  and  willing  to  provide  loans 
or  grants  on  a  timely  basis  for  the  water  and 
waste  facility  projects  contained  in  the  ap- 
plication; 

"(2)  whether  the  loan  is  necessary  to 
enable  the  applicant  to  comply  with  applica- 
ble Federal  or  State  environmental  laws; 

"(3)  whether  the  individuals  residing  in 
the  ttfea  for  which  service  is  proposed,  and 
any  local  government  entities,  are  in  favor 
of  the  borrower  providing  such  services  in 
the  area; 

"(4)  the  income,  unemployment,  and 
other  characteristics  of  the  area  to  be 
served; 

"(5)  the  degree  of  deprivation  faced  by 
residents  of  the  area  to  be  served  as  a  result 
of  the  lack  of  safe  drinking  water,  adequate 
water  supplies,  sewage  treatment  and  other 
waste  disp>osal  facilities; 

"(6)  the  impact  that  the  availability  of 
safe  water  supplies,  wsiste  disposal  and  simi- 
lar services  would  be  likely  to  have  on  en- 
hancing the  prospects  for  economic  growth 
within  the  area  to  be  served; 

"(7)  the  degree  to  which  a  loan  that  may 
be  provided  under  this  subsection  is  neces- 
sary to  ensure  that  water  and  waste  disposal 
services  are  available  in  the  area  to  be 
served  by  such  loan  at  costs  that  do  not 
exceed  those  charged  in  other  nearby  areas; 
"(8)  the  impact  of  the  proposed  loan  on 
the  retention  of  the  property  and  service 
territory  of  the  borrower,  or  in  protecting 
the  security  given  on  outstanding  loans  pro- 
vided to  the  borrower;  and 

"(9)  whether  the  water  and  waste  facility 
projects  described  in  the  application  will  du- 
plicate any  existing  facilities,  and  whether 
the  Ijorrower  will  coordinate  its  water  and 
waste  facility  operations  with  similar  oper- 
ations In  the  area,  including  efforts  to 
stchieve  economies  of  scale  through  joint 
billing,  collection  or  other  operations  with 
nearby  systems  in  order  to  reduce  the  costs. 
Improve  the  operations,  or  otherwise  assist 
such  systems. 
"(d)  Coordination.— 

"(1)  Notification.- Not  less  than  30  days 
prior  to  approving  a  loan  under  this  section, 
the  Administrator  shall  notify  the  Adminis- 
trators of  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion and  the  Environmental  Protection  Ad- 
ministration, and  the  Chief  Executive  offi- 
cer of  the  appropriate  State,  and  the  appro- 
priate State  health  and  environmental  offi- 
cials, that  an  application  has  been  received 
from  the  borrower  for  funding  under  this 
section. 


"(2)    Relationship.— The    Administrator 
shall  attempt  to  coordinate  lending  efforts 
with  the  entities  described  in  paragraph  (1). 
"(e)  Terms.— 

"(1)  In  general.— Loans  made  under  this 
section  shall  be  for  the  same  repayment 
period  as  insured  loans  made  by  the  Admin- 
istrator to  such  borrowers  and  interest  rates 
on  loans  made  under  this  section  shall  not 
exceed  the  standard  Interest  rate  charged 
on  such  insured  loans. 

"(2)  Interest  rate.— The  Administrator 
shall  determine  the  interest  rate  to  be 
charged  on  loans  made  under  this  section  on 
the  basis  of— 

"(A)  ensuring  that  the  cost  to  consumers 
for  water  and  waste  disposal  services  fi- 
nanced with  loans  provided  under  this  sec- 
tion does  not,  to  the  extent  possible,  exceed 
rates  charged  in  areas  that  are  near  the 
area  served  by  the  applicant; 

"(B)  the  Income  and  other  characteristics 
of  the  individuals  to  be  served  through  the 
provision  of  such  loans;  and 

'(C)  encouraging  borrowers  to  obtain  pri- 
vate sector  capital,  as  provided  for  in  subsec- 
tion (f),  to  supplement  loans  made  under 
this  section. 

"(f)  Private  Sector  Capital.— The  Admin- 
istrator shall  require  borrowers  under  this 
section  to  obtain  private  sector  capital  to 
supplement  assistance  made  available  under 
this  section  if— 
"(1)  the  Administrator  determines  that— 
"(A)  it  is  appropriate  to  require  use  of 
such  private  capital,  taking  into  account 
subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  of  subsection 
(e)(2);  and 

"(B)  the  borrower  is  able  to  obtain  reve- 
nues from  the  facilities  to  be  financed  to  re- 
cover its  cost,  including  the  cost  of  such  pri- 
vate capital;  and 

"(2)  the  borrower  is  able  to  obtain  such 
private  capital  from  the  banks  for  coopera- 
tives, the  National  Rural  Utilities  Coopera- 
tive Finance  Corporation,  the  National  Co- 
operative Bank,  or  from  other  sources. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  obtaining  of  such 
private  capital,  the  Administrator  shall,  on 
a  case  by  case  basis,  reduce  the  Interest  rate 
on  loans  provided  under  this  section  when 
such  reduction  is  required  to  enable  the  bor- 
rower to  obtain  such  private  capital,  by 
amounts  that  do  not  exceed  50  percent  of 
the  total  cost  of  the  project  for  which  such 
loans  are  provided  under  this  section,  and  to 
meet  the  conditions  of  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection. 

"(g)  Appropriations.— The  Administrator 
Is  authorized  to  make  loans  as  provided 
under  this  section,  except  that  during  any 
fiscal  year  the  amount  of  such  loans,  unless 
otherwise  provided  by  law.  shall  not  exceed 
10  percent  of  the  amount  authorized  for  all 
Insured  loans  under  this  title,  or  $40,000,000, 
whichever  amount  Is  less.  Funds  appropri- 
ated under  this  section  shall  remain  avail- 
able until  expended. 

"(h)  Repayment.— Appropriations  mjwle 
for  purposes  of  this  section  shall  be  placed 
in  a  subaccount  of  the  Rural  Electrification 
and  Telephone  Revolving  Fund.  Advances 
on  loans  made  under  this  section  shall  be 
made  from  such  subaccount,  and  payments 
on  such  loans  shall  be  returned  to  the  sub- 
account for  use  by  the  subaccount  in 
making  advances  on  future  loans. 

"(i)  FOLL  Use.— The  Administrator  shall 
undertake  all  reasonable  efforts  to  make 
full  use,  during  each  fiscal  year,  of  any 
funds  held  by  the  subaccount  established 
under  subsection  (h).  subject  to  limitations 
that  loans  for  the  purpose  of  this  section 
shall  not  exceed  10  percent  of  the  amount 


of  loans  made  under  this  title  during  any 
fiscal  year,  or  $40,000,000.  whichever 
amount  is  less,  and  subject  to  any  other  lim- 
itations that  may  be  imposed  by  law.  except 
that  any  repayments  made  during  each 
fiscal  year  shall  not  be  considered  in  com- 
puting such  10  percent  or  $40,000,000 
limit.". 

SEC.  114.  TARGETING  INVESTMENTS  BY  ELECTRIFI- 
CATION BORROWERS. 

Section  312  of  the  Rural  Electrification 
Act  of  1936  (7  U.S.C.  940b)  is  amended- 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)  In  General.—"  before 
"A  borrower";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(b)  Targeting  Investments.— Amounts 
intended  to  be  Invested  by  a  borrower  under 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  Invested  In— 

"(1)  the  Incubation  Fund  established 
under  section  502  or  other  business  incuba- 
tors; 

"(2)  new  businesses,  business  development 
centers,  community  development  corpora- 
tions, business  Investment  corporations, 
business,  medical  or  education  related  tele- 
communications or  infrastructure  improve- 
ments, or  any  related  activities  including 
technical  assistance  programs  In  ruj-al  areas; 
or 

"(3)  other  community,  business  or  eco- 
nomic development  projects  or  invest- 
ments.". 

SEC.  115.  RURAL  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT. 

The  Rural  Electrification  Act  of  1936  (7 
U.S.C.  901  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  title: 

"TITLE  V— RURAL  ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT 

"SEC.  ML   ADDITIONAL  POWERS  AND  DUTIES  OF 
REA  ADMINISTRATOR. 

"The  Administrator  of  the  Rural  Electrifi- 
cation Administration  shall— 

"(1)  provide  advice  and  guidance  to  elec- 
tric and  telephone  borrowers  under  this  Act 
concerning  the  effective  and  prudent  use  by 
such  borrowers  of  the  investment  authority 
under  section  312  to  promote  rural  develop- 
ment; 

"(2)  provide  technical  advice,  trouble- 
shooting, and  guidance  concerning  the  oper- 
ation of  programs  or  systems  that  receive 
assistance  under  this  Act; 

"(3)  establish  and  administer  various  pilot 
projects  through  electric  and  telephone  bor- 
rowers that  the  Administrator  determines 
are  useful  or  necessary,  and  recommend  spe- 
cific rural  development  projects  for  rural 
areas; 

"(4)  act  as  an  Information  clearinghouse 
and  conduit  to  provide  Information  to  elec- 
tric and  telephone  borrowers  under  this  Act 
concerning  useful  and  effective  rural  devel- 
opment efforts  that  such  borrowers  may 
wish  to  apply  In  their  areas  of  operation  and 
concerning  State,  regional,  or  local  plans  for 
long-term  rural  economic  development; 

"(5)  provide  Information  to  electric  and 
telephone  borrowers  under  this  Act  con- 
cerning the  eligibility  of  such  borrowers  to 
apply  for  financial  assistance,  loans,  or 
grants  from  other  Federal  agencies  and  non- 
Federal  sources  to  enable  such  borrowers  to 
expand  their  rural  development  efforts; 

"(6)  promote  local  partnerships  and  other 
coordination  between  borrowers  under  this 
Act  and  community  organizations.  States, 
counties,  or  other  entities,  to  improve  rural 
development; 

"(7)  review  the  advice  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Rural  Educational  Opportuni- 
ties Board  as  established  under  section 
601(f);  and 
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"(8)  administer  a  Rural  Business  Incuba- 
tion Fund  (as  established  under  section  502) 
that  shall  provide  technical  assistance, 
advice,  loans,  or  capital  to  business  incuba- 
tion programs  or  for  the  creation  or  oper- 
ation of  small  business  incubators  in  rural 
areas. 

"SEC.  502.  RURAL  BUSINESS  INCUBATION  FUND. 

"(a)  Establishment  and  Use.— 

"(1)  Establishment.— There  is  established 
in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  a  re- 
volving fund  to  be  known  as  the  Rural  Busi- 
ness Incubation  Fund  (hereinafter  referred 
to  in  this  title  as  the  Incubation  Fund)  to 
be  administered  by  the  Administrator. 

"(2)  Use.— The  Incubation  Fund  shall  be 
used  to  make  grants  and  reduced  interest 
loans  to  electric  and  telephone  borrowers 
under  this  Act  to  promote  business  incuba- 
tion programs  or  for  the  creation  or  oper- 
ation of  business  incubators  in  rural  areas 
by  such  borrowers,  and  the  rate  of  such 
loans  shall  not  exceed  the  standard  rate  as 
provided  in  section  305. 

"(3)  Business  incubation.— Business  incu- 
bators that  receive  assistance  under  this 
title  shall  be  a  facility  in  which  small  busi- 
nesses can  share  premises,  support  staff, 
computers,  software  or  hardware,  telecom- 
munications terminal  equipment,  machin- 
ery, janitorial  services,  utilities,  or  other 
overhead  expenses,  and  where  such  busi- 
nesses can  receive  technical  assistance,  fi- 
nancial advice,  business  planning  services  or 
other  support.  Business  incubation  pro- 
grams that  provide  assistance  of  the  type 
described  in  this  paragraph  shall  be  eligible 
for  assistance  under  this  title  even  where 
such  program  does  not  involve  the  sharing 
of  premises. 

"(b)  Application  for  Assistance- 

"(1)  ELIGIBILITY  to  submit.— Borrowers 
under  this  Act  that  operate  existing  busi- 
ness incubators  or  that  desire  to  operate 
such  incubators  or  business  incubation  pro- 
grams, and  that  meet  the  requirements  es- 
tablished by  the  Administrator  for  obtain- 
ing grants  or  reduced  interest  loans  under 
this  section,  may  submit  applications  at 
such  time,  in  such  form,  and  containing 
such  information  as  the  Administrator  shall 
require,  for  such  grants  or  loans. 

"(2)  Requirements.- Applications  submit- 
ted under  paragraph  (1)  shall,  at  a  mini- 
mum— 

"(A)  contain  an  assurance  that  any  incu- 
bator established  or  operated  to  this  section 
will  be  operated  on  a  not-for-profit  basis: 
and 

"(B)  contain  an  assurance  that  it  will  be 
the  policy  of  such  incubator  to  encourage 
and  assist  businesses  in  graduating  from  the 
incubator  and  becoming  a  viable  business 
entity  iii  the  community  and  to  inform  par- 
ticipating businesses  of  this  policy: 

"(3)  Review.— In  reviewing  applications 
for  assistance,  the  Administrator  shall  con- 
sider- 

"(A)  how  effectively  the  incubation 
project  will  assist  in  the  formation,  growth, 
or  improved  efficiency  of  small  businesses 
that  will  help  diversify  and  develop  the 
local  economy:  and 

"(B)  the  amount  of  local  support  likely  to 
exist  for  the  incubator  and  the  businesses  to 
be  assisted  by  such  incubator,  taking  into 
account  local  contributions  of  business,  fi- 
nancial, technical,  technological  or  manage- 
rial expertise,  and  contributions  of  equip- 
ment or  materials,  local  financial  assistance, 
and  other  factors  as  determined  appropriate 
by  the  Administrator. 

"(c)  Funding  of  Local  Incubators.— 

"(1)  By  businesses  utilizing  incubator.— 


"(A)  In  general.— Business  incubators 
that  receive  assistance  under  this  section 
shall,  to  the  extent  practicable  and  except 
as  provided  by  the  Administrator,  require 
that  each  business  entity  that  utilizes  such 
incubator  share,  on  a  percentage  or  other 
basis,  as  determined  by  the  Administrator,  a 
portion  of  the  benefit  of  any  growth  in  prof- 
its, net  worth,  or  other  measure  of  income 
or  growth  that  results  during  or  because  of 
such  entity's  entry  into  the  incubator. 

"(B)  Contribution  to  incubator  fund.— 
At  such  time  as  the  business  incubator  re- 
ceives revenues  from  the  business  entity  as 
provided  under  subparagraph  (A),  such  in- 
cubator shall  pay  an  amount  equal  to  50 
percent  of  such  revenue  to  the  Incubator 
Fund  established  under  subsection  (a). 

"(C)  Flexibility.— In  administering  the 
requirement  of  this  paragraph,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  provide  substantial  flexibility 
and  assistance  to  incubators  in  order  to 
ensure  that  a  proper  balance  is  achieved  be- 
tween— 

"(i)  the  objective  that  a  business  that  ben- 
efits from  an  incubator  should  return  a 
small  portion  of  such  benefit  to  the  incuba- 
tor for  use  in  assisting  other  businesses  and 
to  the  Incubator  Fund  established  under 
subsection  (a):  and 

"(ii)  the  requirement  that  such  payments 
by  a  business  not  impose  an  undue  burden 
nor  interfere  with  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(2)  By  borrower  establishing  incuba- 
tor.— 

"(A)  In  general.— a  borrower  that  estab- 
lishes or  assists  a  business  incubator  under 
this  section  shall  purchase  Capital  Term 
Certificates  issued  by  the  Incubator  Fund  in 
amounts  equal  to  10  percent  of  the  amount 
of  the  grant,  or  5  percent  of  the  amount  of 
the  reduced  interest  loan,  provided  by  the 
Administrator  under  this  section. 

"(B)  Redemption  of  certificates.— Each 
calendar  year  for  the  10-year  period  begin- 
ning on  the  date  that  a  grant  or  reduced  in- 
terest loan  is  provided  under  this  section, 
the  Administrator  shall  redeem  an  amount 
equal  to  10  percent  of  the  Capital  Term  Cer- 
tificates purchased  by  the  borrower  under 
subparagraph  (A),  without  any  payment  of 
interest. 

"(3)  By  the  secretary  of  the  treasury— 

"(A)  In  general.— Not  later  than  October 
1,  of  each  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  purchase  Capital  Term  Cer- 
tificates issued  by  the  Incubator  Fund  in 
the  amount  of  $10,000,000. 

"(B)  Termination  of  obligation.— The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  not  be  obli- 
gated to  make  any  payments  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  to  the  Incubator  Fund  after  Octo- 
ber 1.  1995. 

"(C)  Redemption  op  certificates.— Each 
calendar  year  for  the  10-year  period  begin- 
ning on  January  1,  2000,  the  Administrator 
shall  redeem  an  amount  equal  to  10  percent 
of  the  Capital  Term  Certificates  purchased 
by  the  Secretary  under  subparagraph  (A), 
without  any  payment  of  interest. 

"(d)  Repayments  to  Incubation  Fund.— 
All  payments  made  on  loans  under  this  sec- 
tion, and  all  amounts  provided  under  sub- 
section (c),  shall  be  placed  in  the  Incubator 
Fund  established  by  subsection  (a)  and  shall 
be  available  to  carry  out  the  punxwes  of 
this  section. 

"(e)  Full  Use.— The  Administrator  shall 
undertake  all  reasonable  efforts  to  make 
full  use,  during  each  fiscal  year,  of  any 
funds  contained  in  the  Incubator  Fund  es- 
tablished under  subsection  (a),  consistent 
with  the  requirement  that  the  Incubator 


Fund  redeem  Capital  Term  Certificates  as 
provided  by  subsection  (c).". 

SEC.    116.   PROMOTING   RURAL   DEVELOPMENT  BV 
REA  TELEPHONE  BORROWERS. 

To  promote  additional  rural  development 
by  Rural  Electrification  Administration 
telephone  borrowers,  amounts  invested  by 
any  such  borrower  for  rural  telecommunica- 
tions or  other  rural  development  puri>oses 
shall  not  be  considered  dividends  or  distri- 
bution of  capital  by  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Administration. 

TITLE  II— ENHANCING  HUMAN  RESOURCES 

SEC.  201.  RURAL  STAR  SCHOOLS  EDUCATIONAL  OP- 
PORTUNITIES PROGRAM. 

The  Rural  Electrification  Act  of  1936  (7 
U.S.C.  901  et  seq.)  (as  amended  by  section 
116)  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  title: 

"TITLE  VI— RURAL  EDUCATIONAL 
OPPORTUNITIES 

•SEC.  601.   RURAL   EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES 
PROGRAM. 

"(a)  Purpose.— 

"(1)  In  general.— It  is  the  purpose  of  the 
program  established  under  this  section  to 
encourage  and  improve  the  use  of  telecom- 
munications, computers,  and  related  ad- 
vanced technologies,  to  provide  electronic  or 
telecommunications  access  by  students  and 
faculty  at  grade  schools,  high  schools,  (in- 
cluding vocational  education  schools,  and 
adult  education  centers)  in  rural  areas  in 
order  to  improve  educational  instruction  in 
the  areas  of  mathematics,  the  sciences,  com- 
puter technology,  foreign  languages,  health 
sciences,  and  other  areas  of  study. 

"(2)  Grants.— The  program  established 
under  this  section  shall  make  grants  avail- 
able to  telecommunications  partnerships  to 
develop  and  acquire,  through  lease  or  pur- 
chase, instructional  programming,  computer 
hardware  and  software,  telecommunications 
facilities,  telecommunications  terminal 
equipment,  audio  and  visual  equipment, 
monitors  and  related  devices,  interactive 
video  equipment,  auid  other  facilities  and  to 
obtain  technical  assistance  for  the  develop- 
ment or  use  of  such  facilities  and  program- 
ming. 

"(b)  Grants.— 

"(1)  General  authorization.— The  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration (hereinafter  referred  to  in  this 
section  as  the  'Administrator')  is  authorized 
to  make  grants  to  accomplish  the  purposes 
of  the  program  established  under  this  sec- 
tion in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $10,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1990,  $15,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1991,  and  $25,000,000  in  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1992  through  1994. 

"(2)  Disbursement.— In  order  to  facilitate 
appropriate  planning  for,  and  continuity  of 
the  program  established  under  this  section, 
funds  appropriated  by  the  Congress  during 
a  particular  year  may  be  committed  by  the 
Administrator  for  disbursement  in  a  subse- 
quent year  or  years,  and  funds  appropriated 
and  committed  during  a  year  may  exceed 
the  limitations  described  in  paragraph  (1). 
Funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall  remain  available  until  expended. 

"(3)  Authorization  of  appropriations.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title, 
$10,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1990,  $15,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1991,  and  $25,000,000  in  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1992  through  1994.  Amounts 
appropriated  under  this  subsection  shall 
remain  available  until  expended. 
"(4)  Use  of  funds.— 
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"(A)  Partnerships.— Grants  under  this 
section  may  be  made  available  to  partner- 
ships organized  pursuant  to  subsection  (c) 
to  be  used  by  such  partnerships  for  facili- 
ties, equipment,  activities,  and  other  uses  to 
achieve  the  purpose  of  this  section,  includ- 
ing— 

"(i)  the  development  and  acquisition  of  in- 
structional programming: 

"(ii)  the  development  and  acquisition, 
through  lease  or  purchase,  of  hardware  and 
software,  audio  and  visual  equipment,  tele- 
communications terminal  equipment,  tele- 
conununlcations  equipment  or  facilities,  or 
Interactive  video  equipment,  and  other  fa- 
cilities that  would  further  the  purposes  of 
the  programs  authorized  by  this  section; 

"(iii)  providing  technical  assistance  and  in- 
struction for  the  development  or  use  of  such 
programming  or  facilities;  or 

"(iv)  other  uses  that  are  consistent  with 
achieving  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

"(B)  Rural  educational  opportunities 
BOARD.— During  each  fiscal  year  3  percent  of 
the  funds  appropriated  under  this  section  to 
carry  out  this  program  shall  be  available  to 
the  Rural  Educational  Opportunities  Board 
established  under  subsection  (f ). 
"(5)  Limitations.— 

"(A)  Instructional  programming.— Not 
less  than  25  percent  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated under  this  section  in  any  fiscal  year 
shall  be  used  to  fund  instructional  program- 
ming, including  programming  to  assist  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools,  and  adult 
and  vocational  education  and  training  cen- 
ters. 

"(B)  Federal  share.— Any  partnership  de- 
siring to  obtain  a  grant  under  this  section 
shall  demonstrate  an  effort  to  limit  the  Fed- 
eral share  to  75  percent  or  less  of  the  total 
cost  of  the  project  for  which  funding  is  re- 
quested. The  partnership  should  also  work 
with  Rural  Electrification  Administration 
borrowers,  other  telecommunications  enti- 
ties and  the  local  community  in  seeking  do- 
nations of  equipment  or  other  hardware  to 
local  schools.  Such  contributions  and  other 
in-kind  assistance  shall  be  considered  a  por- 
tion of  the  non-Federal  share. 

"(C)  Waiver.— The  limitation  described  in 
this  paragraph  may  be  waived  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator based  on  a  finding  that  such  a 
waiver  would  facilitate  the  achievement  of 
the  purposes  of  this  section,  considering  the 
specific  circumstances  of  a  project  for  which 
funding  is  requested,  financial  hardship  in 
the  area  to  be  served,  and  based  on  other 
factors  determined  to  be  appropriate  by  the 
Secretary. 
"(D)  Telecommunications  facilities.— 
"(i)  In  general.— No  funds  shall  be  made 
available  under  this  section  for  telecom- 
munications facilities,  including  fiber-optics, 
satellite  and  other  facilities,  to  be  used  to 
receive  or  transmit  into  or  out  of  a  building, 
school  or  other  facility  if — 

"(I)  not  later  than  45  days  after  receiving 
a  request  from  a  partnership  organized 
under  this  section— 

"(aa)  a  local  exchange  carrier  providing 
telephone  service  as  defined  in  section 
203(a)  shall  agree  to  provide  such  partner- 
ship with  access  to  such  telecommunications 
facilities  or  services  as  requested  by  the 
partnership  for  the  distance  learning  pro- 
gram that  is  being  proposed;  and 

"(bb)  the  Administrator  shall  agree  that 
the  cost,  if  any,  to  be  charged  by  such  local 
exchange  carrier  shall  not  place  an  undue 
burden  on  the  partnership  or  interfere  with 
the  purpose  of  this  section; 

"(II)  not  later  than  150  days  after  receiv- 
ing a  request  as  described  in  subclause  (I), 


the  local  exchange  carrier  shall  have  provid- 
ed such  access  to  telecommunications  facili- 
ties and  services  as  described  in  such  sub- 
clause or  have  taken  substantial  steps,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Administrator,  toward  pro- 
viding such  access;  and 

"(III)  not  later  than  250  days  after  receiv- 
ing a  request  as  described  in  subclause  (I), 
the  project  to  provide  the  access  referred  to 
in  subclause  (IKaa)  is  completed. 

"(ii)  Exceptions.— This  subparagraph 
shall  not  apply  to  telecommunications  ter- 
minal equipment,  interactive  video  equip- 
ment and  other  hardware  and  software  not 
directly  required  to  receive  or  transmit  into 
or  out  of  a  building  or  other  facility. 

"(c)  Rural  Educational  Opportunities 
Partnerships.— 

"(1)  In  general.— Grants  made  under  this 
section  shall  be  available  to  telecommunica- 
tions partnerships  that  consist  of — 

"(A)  Rural  Electrification  Administration 
borrowers,  telecommunications  corpora- 
tions, or  other  entities  that  participate  indi- 
vidually or  jointly  on  a  multicounty,  region- 
al. Statewide,  or  multiState  basis; 

"(B)  an  entity  selected  by  the  Rural  Edu- 
cational Opportunities  Board  which  shall  be 
a  national  organization  (such  as  the  Nation- 
al Rural  Telecommunications  Cooperative) 
that— 

"(1)  is  organized  by  consumer  owned  elec- 
tric and  telephone  systems  who  are  eligible 
to  participate  in  partnerships  organized 
under  this  section; 

"(ii)  has  been  or  will  be  engaged  in  activi- 
ties designed  to  provide  modem  telecom- 
munications and  programming  to  individ- 
uals in  rural  areas  who  have  been  previously 
without  such  services;  and 

"(ill)  on  the  basis  of  its  membership  and 
experience  will,  as  determined  by  the  Rural 
Educational  Opportunities  Board,  serve  as  a 
central  catalyst  and  organizer  to  bring  dis- 
tance learning  programming  and  services 
under  this  section  to  individuals  in  rural 
areas,  and  ensure  that  any  programming,  fa- 
cilities and  other  equipment  and  technical 
assistance  financed  under  this  section  will 
be  made  available  to  the  broadest  extent 
possible;  and 

"(C)  one  or  more  educational  institutions, 
agencies,  or  organizations  with  substantial 
academic  and  teaching  capabilities,  such  as 
local  education  agencies.  State  education 
agencies,  land  grant  and  other  universities, 
community  colleges,  and  other  Institutions 
of  higher  education. 

"(2)  Other  organizations.— Other  organi- 
zations may  be  included  in  the  rural  dis- 
tance learning  partnerships  in  order  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  programming  delivered, 
or  to  increase  the  level  of  participation  by 
rural  schools,  vocational  or  adult  learning 
centers,  health  care  or  other  organization 
with  access  to  rural  populations  and  small 
communities  that  can  benefit  from  this  pro- 
gram. 

"(d)  Application  for  Grants.— An  appli- 
cation for  a  grant  under  this  section  shall  be 
made  to  the  Administrator  and  shall  provide 
the  following  documentation: 

"(1)  Evidence  that  the  application  is  sub- 
mitted by  a  partnership  that  meets  the  re- 
quirements under  subsection  (c). 

"(2)  A  detailed  description  of  the  rural  dis- 
tance learning  project  and  the  facilities  and 
equipment  for  which  the  grant  Is  sought. 

"(3)  A  statement  of  the  Federal  and  non- 
Federal  shares  of  funding  for  the  proposed 
rural  distance  learning  project,  and  evidence 
that  the  partnership  has  worked  with  or 
will  work  with.  Rural  Electrification  Admin- 
istration borrowers,  or  other  telecommuni- 


cation entities,  in  seeking  the  assistance  of 
such  borrowers  or  entities  In  donating  tele- 
communications equipment  or  other  hard- 
ware. 

"(4)  A  description  of  the  rural  elementary 
or  secondary  schools,  or  adult  educational 
program  that  will  participate  in  the  rural 
distance  learning  project,  including  a  de- 
scription of— 

"(A)  the  numbers  of  students  that  likely 
would  benefit  from  each  project: 

"(B)  the  need  for  the  project  taking  into 
consideration  other  alternatives; 

•(C)  the  number  of  teachers  and  other  in- 
structors to  be  involved,  and  the  subject 
matters  covered  by  the  project;  and 

"(D)  the  relative  educational  need  in  such 
area  for  the  program: 

"(5)  A  description  of  the  types  of  instruc- 
tional and  other  programming  that  will  be 
developed  or  acquired  as  part  of  the  rural 
distance  learning  program,  and  the  ration- 
ale for  developing  or  acquiring  this  pro- 
gramming. 

"(6)  A  description,  based  on  a  survey  and 
analysis  of  the  area  to  be  served,  of  how  the 
project  will  substantially  increase  the  edu- 
cational programs  provided  by  participating 
schools  and  the  availability  of  instructional 
assistance  regarding  courses  of  Instruction 
in  mathematics,  the  sciences,  foreign  lan- 
guages, computer  sciences,  vocational  and 
adult  training  and  education,  health  sci- 
ences and  other  areas  of  study. 

"(7)  A  description  of  the  teacher  training 
policies  that  will  be  implemented  to  achieve 
the  effective  use  of  the  telecommunications 
facilities  or  equipment,  terminal  equipment, 
computers,  hardware  and  software,  audio 
and  visual  equipment  and  monitors,  interac- 
tive video  equipment,  and  other  facilities 
and  programming  for  which  assistance  is 
sought. 

"(8)  A  description  of  the  manner  in  which 
needy  or  traditionally  underser\'ed  students 
will  participate  in  the  benefits  of  the  grants 
made  under  this  section. 

"(9)  Assurances  that  the  partnership  will 
encourage  participation  and  involvement  by 
elementary  and  secondary  schools,  and.  if 
applicable,  other  educational  institutions, 
such  as  institutions  of  higher  education, 
county  extension  services,  vocational  and 
adult  training  and  education  centers,  teach- 
er training  centers,  research  institutes,  and 
private  industry,  in  order  to  ensure  that  the 
facilities,  equipment,  technical  assistance, 
and  programming  for  which  assistance  is 
sought  will  be  made  available  to  the  broad- 
est extent  practical. 

"(10)  Assurances  that  the  facilities,  equip- 
ment, technical  assistance,  and  program- 
ming for  which  assistance  is  sought  will  be 
made  available  to  the  broadest  extent  prac- 
tical. 

"(11)  Assurances  that,  to  the  extent  prac- 
tical, educational  programming  developed  or 
acquired  by  the  applicant  with  funds  provid- 
ed under  this  section,  will  be  made  available 
to  as  many  rural  communities  throughout 
the  United  States  as  practical. 

"(12)  Such  additional  assurances  and  re- 
porting requirements  as  the  Administrator 
may  reasonably  require. 

"(e)  Informational  Efforts.— The  Admin- 
istrator shall  establish  and  Implement  pro- 
cedures to  carry  out  informational  efforts  to 
advise  elementary,  secondary,  and  post-sec- 
ondary schools  and  other  eligible  applicants 
located  in  rural  areas  of  each  State,  about 
the  program  authorized  by  this  section. 

"(f)  Rural  Educational  Opportunities 
Board.— 
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"(1)  EsTABUSHMKRT.— There  shall  be  es- 
tablished an  advisory  board  to  be  known  as 
the  Rural  Educational  Opportunities  Board 
(hereinafter  referred  to  in  this  section  as 
the  'Board')  to  provide  advice  and  guidance 
to  grant  recipients  under  this  title. 

"(2)  CoMPOsiTiOM.— The  Board  shall  be 
comprised  of — 

"(A)  two  individuals  appointed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education  who  are  either— 

"(i)  a  rural  teacher 

"(U)  a  rural  principal; 

"(ill)  a  State  superintendent  of  education: 

"(iv)  a  rural  librarian: 

"(v)  a  State  director  of  the  Educational 
Broadcasting  System; 

"(vi)  an  educational  telecommunications 
expert; 

"(vU)  a  state  director  of  vocational  educa- 
Uon; 

"(viil)  a  Director  or  Administrator  of  the 
State  Cooperative  Elxtension  Service: 

"(ix)  a  specialist  in  learning  strategies  for 
elementary  education: 

"(X)  a  specialist  in  learning  strategies  for 
secondary  education; 

"(xi)  a  specialist  in  learning  strategies  for 
adult  education: 

"(xil)  a  curriculum  specialist: 

"(xiii)  a  specialist  in  English  as  a  second 
language:  or 

"(xiv)  a  specialist  in  learning  disabilities 
or  special  education; 

"(B)  two  individuals  appointed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  who  meet  the  require- 
ments of  subparagraph  (A): 

"(C)  the  Secretary  of  Education; 

"(D)  the  Administrator  of  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration; 

"(E)  one  individual  elected  by  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration  tmrrowers  under 
title  I  and  one  individual  elected  by  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  borrowers 
under  title  II;  and 

"(F)  one  individual,  who  shall  be  a  tele- 
conununlcations  specialist,  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  consulta- 
tion with  telecommunication  corporations 
which  are  not  borrowers  of  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration. 

"(3)  Tnuf  or  opfick.— 

"(A)  In  GEifCRAi.— Except  as  provided  in 
subparagraph  (B),  the  term  of  office  of  each 
appointed  or  elected  member  of  the  Board 
shall  be  3  years. 

"(B)  Exception.— The  initial  members  of 
the  Board  who  are  appointed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Education  and  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture under  subt>aragraphs  (A)  and  (B)  of 
paragraph  (2)  shall  serve  a  term  determined 
by  such  Secretaries,  except  that— 

"(i)  one- half  of  such  members  shall  serve 
for  terms  of  2  years;  and 

"(U)  one-half  of  such  members  shall  serve 
for  terms  of  3  years. 

"(4)  Vacaxct.— Any  member  appointed  to 
fill  a  vacancy  on  the  Board  shall  serve  for 
the  remainder  of  the  term  for  which  the 
predeoeasor  of  such  member  was  appointed. 

"(5)  NnicBra  OP  mils.- No  member  ap- 
pointed or  elected  to  the  Board  may  serve 
more  than  2  consecutive  terms. 

"(6)  RisFOHSiBiLJTiKS.— The  Board  shall, 
on  an  ongoing  basis— 

"(A)  provide  advice  and  guidance  to  grant 
recipients  under  this  title; 

"(B)  evaluate  the  quality  and  effective- 
ness of  rural  distance  learning  programs, 
and  the  instructional  and  other  material 
made  available  under  such  programs; 

"(C)  evaluate  the  degree  of  participation 
of  educational  institutions  in  the  program 
authorised  by  this  title,  and  the  extent  to 
vliich  new  educational  opportunities  have 


been  or  will  be  made  available  to  as  many 
rural  and  small  communities  in  the  United 
States  as  possible; 

"(D)  evaluate  the  technology,  hardware 
and  software,  the  teleconununications  ter- 
minal equipment,  interactive  video  equip- 
ment, audio  and  visual  devices,  and  other  fa- 
cilities proposed  or  employed  by  grant  re- 
cipients in  order  to  determine  its  effective- 
ness in  achieving  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion: 

"(E)  recommend  changes  in  any  elements 
of  any  program  in  order  to  improve  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  any  program  receiving  funds 
under  this  section;  and 

"(P)  consult  with  the  Secretary  of  Educa- 
tion, and  the  Administrator  of  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  regarding  the 
dissemination  of  information  concerning 
the  program  established  under  this  section 
and  the  coordination  of  similar  programs. 

"(7)  Resocrces.— The  Board  may  request 
information  and  staff  assistance  from  the 
Administrator  of  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration  and  the  Secretary  of  Educa- 
tion who  may  provide  such  assistance.  The 
Board  shall  have  available  not  more  than  3 
percent  of  the  funds  appropriated  each  year 
to  make  grants  under  this  section  to  be  used 
for- 

"(A)  reasonable  travel,  lodging,  and  other 
direct  out-of-pocket  expenses  of  Board 
members  in  attending  meetings  of  the 
Board,  and  for  other  needed  purposes;  and 

"(B)  studies,  evaluations,  and  other  infor- 
mation needed  by  the  Board  to  fulfill  its  re- 
sponsibilities under  this  section,  and  which 
cannot  reasonably  be  made  available  by  the 
Administrator  or  the  Secretary  of  Educa- 
tion, or  which  the  Board  determines  is  suffi- 
ciently beneficial  to  justify  obtaining  from 
an  independent  source. 

"(8)  (Chairperson.— The  Board  shall  elect 
a  Chairperson  and  such  other  officers  as  the 
Board  determines  are  necessary,  and  shall 
establish  operational  rules,  policies,  and 
guidelines  to  govern  its  activities. 

"(g)  Review  and  Approval  of  Grant  Ap- 

PUCATIONS.— 

"(1)  Board  review.— The  Board  shall 
review  each  grant  application  and  provide 
the  Administrator  with  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Board  concerning  such  applica- 
tion. 

"(2)  Administrator.- The  Administrator 
shall  review  each  grant  application  and  the 
recommendations  of  the  Board  concerning 
such,  and  not  later  than  120  days  after  the 
receipt  of  such  application,  determine 
whether  to  approve  the  application,  and  if 
so,  the  amount  of  funding  to  be  provided  to 
the  applicant. 

"(h)  Program  Evaluation.— 

"(1)  Annual  report.— Not  later  than  1 
year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion, and  each  year  thereafter,  the  Adminis- 
trator, in  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
Eklucation,  shall  prepare  and  submit,  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry  of  the 
Senate,  a  report  on  the  program  established 
under  this  section. 

"(2)  Contents.— The  report  submitted 
under  subparagraph  (A)  shall  include— 

"(A)  a  full  description  of  the  projects  that 
have  received  funds  under  this  section; 

"(B)  a  description  of  the  number  of 
schools,  students  and  others  who  have  par- 
ticipated in  such  projects; 

"(C)  the  specific  instructional  program- 
ming that  has  been  developed  under  the 
program  established  under  this  section; 

"(D)  an  evaluation  of  the  achievements 
and  failures  of  the  program:  and 


"(E)  the  long  range  plans  to  further  devel- 
op the  program. 

"(i)  Expediting  Coordinated  REA  Tele- 
phone Loans.— The  Administrator  shall  es- 
tablish and  implement  procedures  to  assure 
that  requests  for  loans  and  advances  of 
funds  to  local  exchange  carriers  providing 
telephone  service  as  defined  in  section 
203(a),  in  rural  areas,  as  defined  in  the 
Rural  Partnerships  Act  of  1989,  to  provide 
telephone  services  associated  with  grants 
under  this  section,  receive  expedited  consid- 
eration and  determination  as  compared  to 
requests  for  loans  and  advances  for  other 
telephone  purposes.". 

SEC.  202.  RURAL  MEDICAL  LINK  TELECOMMUNICA- 
TIONS PROGRAM. 

(a)  Purpose.- It  is  the  purpose  of  this  sec- 
tion to  establish  a  program  to  improve  tele- 
communications and  related  activities  be- 
tween and  among  rural  hospitals,  physi- 
cians, teaching  hospitals,  rural  primary  care 
centers  or  facilities,  and  major  medical  hos- 
pitals through  gn^tmts  and  expedited  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  telephone 
loans. 

(b)  Establishment  or  Program.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  Secretary  shall  es- 
tablish a  program,  to  be  administered  by  the 
Administrator  of  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration  (hereinafter  referred  to  in 
this  section  as  the  "Administrator"),  to 
make  grants  available  to  hospitals,  primary 
care  centers  or  physicians,  approved  by  the 
Administrator  to  participate  in  the  program 
established  under  this  section,  that  are  lo- 
cated in  rural  areas  to  enable  such  approved 
hospitals,  centers  or  physicians  to  acquire  or 
lease  telecommunications  facilities  or  equip- 
ment, subject  to  the  limitations  of  para- 
graph (4).  and  telecommunications  terminal 
and  other  necessary  equipment,  that  will 
provide  such  hospitals,  centers  and  physi- 
cians with  the  ability  to  communicate  with 
teaching  hospitals  or  medical  centers  to  im- 
prove health  care  in  rural  areas.  Grants 
may  also  be  made  to  local  exchange  carriers 
providing  telephone  service,  as  defined  in 
section  203(a)  of  the  Rural  Electrification 
Act  of  1936  (7  U.S.C.  924(a)).  and  to  tele- 
communications facilities  if  such  facilities 
axe  required  to  achieve  the  purpose  of  this 
section. 

(2)  Use.— Teleconununications  equipment 
or  facilities  acquired  under  a  grant  awarded 
under  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  used  to  im- 
prove on-line  computer  operations  and  the 
transmission  of  medical  data,  diagnostic  in- 
formation, radiographic,  x-ray,  ultrasonic  or 
computerized  tomographic  images,  repre- 
sentations of  the  results  of  any  other  medi- 
cal scanning  or  diagnostic  testing  such  as 
echocardiograms,  cineangiograms.  real-time 
scanning,  electrocardiograms,  electroen- 
cephalographs, or  to  facilitate  communica- 
tions among  entities  described  in  sut>section 
(a),  in  order  to  improve  the  diagnosis  or 
treatment  of  any  diseases,  disorders,  abnor- 
malities or  medical  conditions. 

(3)  Expediting  op  Coordinated  REA  Tele- 
phone Loans.— The  Administrator  shall  es- 
tablish and  implement  procedures  to  assure 
that  requests  for  loans  and  advainces  of 
funds  to  local  exchange  carriers  providing 
telephone  service  as  defined  in  section 
203(a)  of  the  Rural  Electrification  Act  of 
1936  (7  U.S.C.  924(a))  in  rural  areas,  as  de- 
fined in  this  Act.  to  provide  telephone  serv- 
ices associated  with  grants  under  this  sec- 
tion, receive  expedited  consideration  and  de- 
termination as  compared  to  requests  for 
loans  and  advances  of  fluids  for  other  tele- 
phone purposes. 
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(4)  Tbxecommunications  facilities.— 

(A)  In  general.— No  funds  shall  be  made 
available  under  this  section  for  telecom- 
munications facilities,  including  fiber-optic 
lines,  satellite  and  other  facilities,  to  be  used 
to  receive  or  transmit  into  or  out  of  an  ap- 
proved hospital,  primary  care  center  or  phy- 
sician's office,  located  In  a  rural  area,  if— 

(i)  not  later  than  45  days  after  receiving  a 
request  from  such  hospital,  center  or  physi- 
cian under  this  section— 

(Da  local  exchange  carrier  providing  tele- 
phone service  as  defined  in  section  203(a)  of 
the  Rural  Electrification  Act  of  1936  (7 
U.S.C.  924(a))  shall  agree  to  provide  such 
hospital,  center  or  physician  with  access  to 
such  telecommunications  facilities  or  serv- 
ices as  requested  by  such  hospital,  center  or 
physician  for  the  telecommunications 
project  that  is  being  proposed:  and 

(ID  the  Administrator  shall  agree  that  the 
cost,  if  any,  to  be  charged  by  such  local  ex- 
change carrier  shall  not  place  an  undue 
burden  on  the  hospital,  center  or  physician 
or  interfere  with  the  purpose  of  this  section; 

(li)  not  later  than  150  days  after  receiving 
a  request  as  described  in  clause  (i),  the  local 
exchange  carrier  shall  have  provided  such 
access  to  telecommunications  facilities  and 
services  as  described  in  such  clause  or  have 
taken  substantial  steps  toward  providing 
such  access:  and 

(iii)  not  later  than  250  days  after  receiving 
a  request  as  described  In  clause  (i),  the 
project  to  provide  the  access  referred  to  in 
clause  (ii)  is  completed. 

(B)  Exceptions.— This  paragraph  shall 
not  apply  to  telecommunications  terminal 
equipment.  Interactive  video  equipment  and 
other  hardware  and  software  not  directly 
required  to  receive  or  transmit  into  or  out  of 
a  building  or  other  facility. 

(b)  Regulations.— Not  later  than  April  15. 
1990.  the  Administrator  shall  promulgate 
such  regulations  as  are  necessary  and  appro- 
priate to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion, including  establishing  a  priority 
system  for  awarding  grants  to  hospitals,  pri- 
mary care  centers  and  physicians  located  in 
rural  areas  that  are  most  in  need  of  en- 
hanced communications  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  section. 

(c)  Informational  Efforts.— The  Admin- 
istrator shall  establish  and  Implement  pro- 
cedures to  carry  out  Informational  efforts  to 
advise  hospitals,  primary  care  centers  and 
physicians  located  In  rural  areas  of  each 
State,  concerning  the  program  authorized 
by  this  section,  and  of  the  application  proce- 
dures and  deadlines. 

(d)  Authorization  of  Appropriations.— 
There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  section,  $15,000,000  In  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1990  through  1994.  Amounts 
appropriated  under  this  subsection  shall 
remain  available  until  expended. 

SEC.  203.  RURAL  BUSINESS  LINK  TELECOMMUNICA- 
TIONS PROGRAM. 

(a)  Purpose.— It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  sec- 
tion to  establish  a  program  to  Improve  the 
transmission  of  marketing,  product  order- 
ing. Inventory  management,  or  other  related 
business  data  and  information  through  tele- 
communications and  computer  technology 
between  businesses  located  in  rural  areas 
and  other  businesses  or  facilities. 

(b)  Establishment  of  Program.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  Secretary  shall  es- 
tablish a  program,  to  be  administered  by  the 
Administrator  of  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration  (hereinafter  referred  to  In 
this  section  as  the  "Administrator")  to 
make  grants  available,  as  determined  appro- 
priate and  approved  by  the  Administrator, 


to  assist  rural  businesses  through  the  estab- 
lishment of  shared  business  communica- 
tions or  computer  centers  that  will  serve 
small  businesses  or  Individuals  who  are 
starting  a  small  business  by  providing  or 
making  available  to  such  businesses  ad- 
vanced telecommunications  facilities  or 
equipment  (subject  to  the  limitation  in 
paragraph  (2)).  and  computer  services  or 
equipment  and  telecommunications  termi- 
nal equipment  at  charges  that  confer  the 
benefit  of  the  reduced  costs  of  providing 
such  services  or  equipment  on  such  busi- 
nesses. 

(2)  Telecommunications  facilities.— 

(A)  In  general.— No  funds  shall  be  made 
available  under  this  section  for  telecom- 
munications facilities.  Including  fiber-optic 
lines,  satellite  and  other  facilities,  to  be  used 
to  receive  or  transmit  Into  or  out  of  the 
business  communications  or  computer 
center  if— 

(I)  not  later  than  45  days  after  receiving  a 
request  from  a  business,  approved  by  the 
Administrator  to  participate  In  the  program 
established  under  this  section,  that  desires 
to  establish  a  communications  or  computer 
center,  or  from  such  a  center  approved  by 
the  Administrator  to  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram established  under  this  section,  a  local 
exchange  carrier  providing  telephone  serv- 
ice as  defined  In  section  203(a)  of  the  Rural 
Electrification  Act  of  1936  (7  U.S.C.  924(a)) 
shall  agree  to  provide  such  business  or 
center  with  access  to  such  telecommunica- 
tions facilities  or  services  as  requested  by 
such  business  or  center,  and  approved  by 
the  Administrator,  for  the  telecommunica- 
tions project  that  is  being  proposed:  and 

(ii)  not  later  than  150  days  after  receiving 
a  request  as  described  In  clause  (I),  the  local 
exchange  carrier  shall  have  provided  such 
access  to  telecommunications  facilities  and 
services  as  described  in  such  clause  or  have 
taken  substantial  steps  toward  providing 
such  access:  and 

(ill)  not  later  than  250  days  after  receiving 
a  request  as  described  in  clause  (i),  the 
project  to  provide  the  access  referred  to  In 
clause  (ii)  is  completed. 

(B)  Exc:eptions.— This  paragraph  shall 
not  apply  to  telecommunications  terminal 
equipment.  Interactive  video  equipment  and 
other  hardware  and  software  not  directly 
required  to  receive  or  transmit  into  or  out  of 
a  building  or  other  facility. 

(c)  Expediting  Coordinated  REA  Tele- 
phone Loans.— The  Administrator  shall  es- 
tablish and  Implement  procedures  to  assure 
that  loans  and  advance  of  funds  to  local  ex- 
change carriers  providing  telephone  service 
as  defined  in  section  203(a)  of  the  Rural 
Electrification  Act  of  1936  (7  U.S.C.  924(a)) 
In  rural  areas,  as  defined  In  this  Act.  to  pro- 
vide telephone  services  associated  with 
grants  under  this  section,  receive  expedited 
consideration  and  determination  as  com- 
pared to  requests  for  loans  and  advances  of 
funds  for  other  telephone  purposes. 

(d)  Informational  Efforts.— The  Admin- 
istrator shall  establish  and  Implement  pro- 
cedures to  carry  out  Informational  efforts  to 
advise  businesses  located  in  rural  areas  con- 
cerning the  program  authorized  by  this  sec- 
tion. 

(e)  Authorization  of  Appropriations.— 
There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  section.  $10,000,000  In  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1990  through  1994.  Amounte 
appropriated  under  this  subsection  shall 
remain  available  until  expanded. 


TITLE  III— FOCUS  ON  RURAL  AMERICA  BY 
THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

SEC.  SOL  EXTENSION  SERVICE. 

Section  502  of  the  Rural  Development  Act 
of  1972  (7  U.S.C.  2662)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

■•(g)  Rural  Economic  and  Business  Devel- 
opment.— 

"(1)  In  general.— The  Secretary  shall  es- 
tablish an  Extension  Service  rural  economic 
and  business  development  program  to 
enable  States  or  counties  to  employ  special- 
ists as  Cooperative  Extension  Service  staff 
of  the  State  or  county  to  assist  individuals 
in  creating  new  businesses,  or  to  assist  exist- 
ing businesses,  and  to  assist  such  businesses 
regarding  advanced  telecommunications, 
computer  technologies,  technical  or  man- 
agement assistance,  business  and  financial 
planning,  and  other  related  matters,  and  to 
assist  community  leaders  In  community  eco- 
nomic analysis  and  strategic  planning. 

"(2)  Function  of  specialists. — Sp>eciallsts 
employed  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  shall  provide 
economic  development  information  and  as- 
sistance concerning  new  business  creation, 
business  planning  and  advice,  advanced  tele- 
communications, business  management, 
computer  operations,  and  other  technical 
assistance  to  community  leaders  and  private 
sector  entrepreneurs  operating  in  the  State 
or  county  that  employs  such  specialist. 

"(3)  Procedures  and  limitations.— The 
Secretary  shall  establish  policies,  proce- 
dures and  limitations  that  shall  apply  to 
States  and  counties  that  desire  to  partici- 
pate In  the  program  established  under  this 
subsection.  States  and  counties  shall  deter- 
mine the  types  of  rural  economic  and  busi- 
ness development  specialists  that  are 
needed  by  such  States  and  counties. 

"(4)  Payment  of  salary.— The  Secretary 
shall  make  grants  to  States  and  counties 
that  participate  in  the  program  established 
under  this  section  in  an  amount  equal  to  60 
percent  of  the  total  amount  of  the  salary 
paid  to  any  specialists  employed  under  such 
program,  and  the  State  or  county  shall  pro- 
vide funds  for  the  remaining  40  percent  of 
such  salary. 

"(5)  Authorization  of  appropriations.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$5,000,000  In  fiscal  year  1990.  $10,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1991.  $15,000,000  In  fiscal  year 

1992.  and  $20,000,000  In  fiscal  year  1993  and 
each  subsequent  fiscal  year,  to  carry  out 
this  section.  Amounts  appropriated  under 
this  section  shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
panded". 

SEC.  302.  RURAL  DEVELOPMENT  ASSISTANCE  IN- 
FORMATION AND  AVAILABILUy. 

The  Rural  Development  Act  of  1972  (7 
U.S.C.  2651  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sections: 

•sec.  50».  need  and  availability  of  rural  de- 
velopment  assistance. 

•'(a)  Establishment  of  Program.— Not 
later  than  180  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  es- 
tablish a  program  to  study  economically  dis- 
tressed counties  In  a  variety  of  States  that 
have  high  concentrations  of  nonmetropoli- 
tan  counties  with  low  per  capita  Income. 

"(b)  Evaluation.— When  conducting  a 
study  of  counties  under  subsection  (a),  the 
Secretary  shall  evaluate  the  need  of  such 
counties  for  rural  development  assistance, 
the  nature  of  the  assistance  needed,  and  the 
avulabllity  of  such  assistance. 

"(c)  Report.— Not  later  than  September 
30,  of  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1990  through 

1993,  the    Secretary    shall    prepare    and 
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submit,  to  the  Conunittee  on  Agriculture  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry of  the  Senate,  a  report  that  contains 
the  results  of  the  studies  and  evaluations 
conducted  under  this  section  and  on  any 
action  taken  by  the  Secretary  to  improve 
economic  conditions  in  rural  counties. 

'•(d)  Authorization  or  Appropriations.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
this  section. 

■^EC.  SI*.  RURAL  DEVELOPMENT  ASSISTANCE  IN- 
FORMATION. 

'•(a)  Establishmtnt  of  Program.— The 
Secretary  shall  establish  a  program,  to  be 
operated  in  conjunction  with  the  National 
Rural  Information  Center  Clearinghouse  es- 
tablished within  the  National  Agricultural 
Library,  to  provide  information  to  local 
rural  communities,  nonmetropolitan  coun- 
ties, and  rural  areas  concerning  rural  devel- 
opment matters  and  the  availability  of  Fed- 
eral rural  development  assistance. 

"(b)  Authorization  of  Appropriations.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessju-y  to  carry  out 
this  section.". 

SEC.  303.   report  ON   COORDINATION  OF  RURAL 
DEVELOPMENT  ACTIVITIES. 

Not  later  than  September  1.  1989,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  prepare  and  submit,  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry  of  the 
Senate,  a  report  that  contains  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Secretary  concerning 
better  coordination  of  the  rural  develop- 
ment activities  of  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration, the  Forest  Service,  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service,  the  Agricultural  Re- 
search Service,  the  Agricultural  Stabiliza- 
tion and  Conservation  Service,  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration,  the  Exten- 
sion Service  and  the  Office  of  Transporta- 
tion. 

SEC.  3*4.  REPORT  ON  DATA  PROCESSING  FEASIBIL- 
ITY IN  RURAL  AREAS. 

(a)  Stttoy.— Not  later  than  90  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  conduct  a  study  that— 

(1)  assesses  the  data  processing  functions 
administered  by  the  Secretary, 

(2)  analyzes  whether  or  not  the  current 
data  processing  functions  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  and  the  future  process- 
ing functions,  may  be  conducted  in  rural 
areas  at  similar  or  reduced  costs;  and 

(3)  assesses  any  other  information  that 
the  Secretary  determines  appropriate  to 
analyze  the  potential  for  locating  current 
and  expanded  data  processing  jobs  in  rural 
areas. 

(b)  Report.— Not  later  than  270  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  prepare  and  submit,  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry  of  the 
Senate,  a  report  that  contains  the  results  of 
the  study  conducted  under  subsection  (a). 

(c)  Authorization  op  Appropriations.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  section  $250,000. 

TITLE  IV— RURAL  BUSINESS  AND 

EMPLOYMENT  ASSISTANCE 

SBC  Ml.  LOCAL  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  GRANTS. 

(a)  In  Okhkral.— The  Secretary  shall 
make  grants  to  States,  counties,  towns,  re- 
gional organizations,  and  other  public 
bodies,  nonprofit  private  community  devel- 
opment corporations,  or  other  like  entities 
for  the  purposes  described  in  subsection  (b). 


(b)  Use  of  Grants.— 

(1)  In  general.- Grants  made  under  this 
section  shall  be  used— 

(A)  to  identify  and  analyze  business  op- 
portunities, including  opportunities  in 
export  markets,  that  will  use  local  rural  eco- 
nomic and  human  resources; 

(B)  to  identify,  train,  and  provide  techni- 
cal assistance  to  existing  or  prospective 
rural  entrepreneurs  and  managers; 

(C)  to  establish  business  support  centers 
and  otherwise  assist  in  the  creation  of  new 
rural  businesses,  the  development  of  meth- 
ods of  financing  local  businesses,  and  en- 
hancing the  capacity  of  local  Individuals 
and  entities  to  engage  in  sound  economic  ac- 
tivities; and 

(D)  for  regional,  community,  and  local 
economic  development  planning  smd  coordi- 
nation. 

(2)  Restriction  on  use.— Funds  appropri- 
ated under  this  section  may  not  be  used 
for- 

(A)  political  activities;  or 

(B)  any  activities,  the  effect  of  which  is  to 
relocate  existing  jobs  and  businesses. 

<c)  Eligible  Projects.— Grants  may  be 
made  under  this  section  only  for  a  project 
intended  to  benefit  a  rural  area. 

(d)  Application.— To  receive  a  grant 
under  this  section  an  entity  of  the  type  de- 
scribed in  sulDsection  (a)  shall  submit  an  ap- 
plication to  the  Secretary  at  such  time,  in 
such  form,  SLnd  containing  such  information 
as  the  Secretary  may  require. 

(e)  Authorization  or  Appropriations.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  section  $7,500,000  for  each 
fiscal  year. 

SEC.  402.  PROVIDING  ASSISTANCE  THROUGH  LOCAL 
GOVERNMENTS  AND  NONPROFIT  PRI- 
VATE CORPORATIONS. 

Section  306(a)(ll)  of  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  (7  U.S.C. 
1926(a)(U))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  after  "may  select"  the  fol- 
lowing: ",  or  to  private  nonprofit  develop- 
ment corporations  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary,"; and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "To  the  extent  that 
private  nonprofit  development  corporations 
receive  grants  under  this  paragraph,  such 
corporations  shall  coordinate  their  efforts 
to  provide  services  or  assistance  with  such 
grants  with  local,  regional,  and  State  gov- 
ernments as  appropriate.". 

SEC.  403.  RURAL  TECHNOLOGY  ASSISTANCE 
GRANTS. 

Section  306(a)(ll)  of  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  (7  U.S.C. 
1926(a)<ll))  (as  amended  by  section  402)  is 
further  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(A) '  after  "(11)";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraphs: 

"(B)(i)  The  Secretary  shall  make  grants  to 
States,  counties,  towns,  regional  organiza- 
tions, community  development  corporations, 
or  like  entities,  for  the  purposes  described  in 
clause  (ii). 

"(iiXI)  Grants  made  under  this  subpara- 
graph shall  be  used  to— 

•'(aa)  promote  the  use  of  advanced  tele- 
communications, related  advanced  technol- 
ogies, and  computers  by  the  recipients  of 
such  grants  in  rural  areas; 

"(bb)  assist  in  the  creation  of  new  rural 
businesses  or  the  expansion  of  existing  rural 
businesses  through  the  provision  of  tele- 
communication and  computer  technology, 
technical  assistance,  and  business  planning 
to  such  businesses;  and 

"(cc)  otherwise  promote  the  purposes  of 
this  Act. 


"(II)  Funds  appropriated  under  this  sub- 
paragraph may  not  be  used  for— 

"(aa)  political  activities;  or 

"(bb)  any  activities,  the  effect  of  which  is 
to  relocate  existing  jobs  and  businesses. 

"(iii)  Grants  may  be  made  under  this  sub- 
paragraph only  for  a  project  intended  to 
benefit  a  rural  area. 

"(iv)  To  receive  a  grant  under  this  sub- 
paragraph an  entity  of  the  type  described  in 
clause  (i)  shall  submit  an  application  to  the 
Secretary  at  such  time,  in  such  form,  and 
containing  such  information  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  require. 

"(V)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  this  subparagraph 
$5,000,000  for  each  fiscal  year.". 

SEC.  404.  RURAL  EMERGENCY  ASSISTANCE  LOANS. 

Section  306(a)<ll)  of  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  (7  U.S.C. 
1926(a)(ll))  (as  amended  by  sections  402 
and  403),  is  further  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subpara- 
graph: 

"(CXi)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  and 
implement  a  program  to  make  loans  for  the 
benefit  of  any  town  or  city  that— 

"(I)  has  a  population  of  less  than  20,000 
Individuals  within  its  outer  boundaries;  and 

"(II)  is  financially  unable  to  obtain  funds 
as  quickly  as  needed  to  correct  emergency 
conditions  or  situations  needing  urgent  at- 
tention. 

"(ii)  The  Secretary  shall  promulgate  regu- 
lations— 

"(I)  targeting  the  program  established 
under  this  subparagraph  towards  needy 
communities  in  rural  areas; 

"(II)  setting  forth  a  definition  of  'emer- 
gency conditions  or  situations  needing 
urgent  attention';  and 

"(III)  requiring  that  the  Secretary  ap- 
prove or  reject  applications  within  30  days 
of  their  receipt. 

"(ill)  The  Secretary  shall  limit  the  amount 
of  loans  provided  to  the  same  borrower 
under  this  subparagraph  to  $50,000,  and  the 
term  of  such  loans  shall  not  exceed  2  years. 

"(iv)  The  Secretary  may  respond  to  the 
credit  needs  of  rural  towns  or  cities  eligible 
to  participate  in  the  program  authorized 
under  this  subparagraph  by  making  loans 
that  are  eligible  for  refinancing  after  the 
expiration  of  the  2-year  [>eriod  described  in 
clause  (iii),  and  payments  under  such  loans 
may  be  set  at  a  level  that  is  at  a  sufficiently 
low  level  during  such  2-year  period  so  that 
the  financially  troubled  town  or  city  can 
participate  in  the  program  established 
under  this  subparagraph.  The  Secretary 
shall  assist  such  borrowers  in  obtaining  fi- 
nancing through  existing  Farmers  Home 
Administration  programs  so  that  such  bor- 
rowers are  able  to  pay  the  balance  due  on 
each  loan  at  the  end  of  such  2-year  period. 

"(V)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $2,500,000  for  fiscal  year  1990.  and 
$5,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1991  and  for  each 
subsequent  fiscal  year,  to  carry  out  the 
emergency  lending  program  authorized  by 
the  program  established  under  this  subpara- 
graph.". 

TITLE  V— NATIONAL  RURAL  INFORMATION 
CENTER  CLEARINGHOUSE 

SEC.  SOI.  NATIONAL  RURAL  INFORMA'HON  CENTER 
CLEARINGHOUSE. 

(a)  Establishment.— The  Secretary  shall 
establish,  within  the  National  Agricultural 
Library,  in  coordination  with  the  Extension 
Service,  a  National  Rural  Information 
Center  Clearinghouse  (hereinafter  referred 
to  in  this  title  as  the  "Clearinghouse")  to 
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perform  the  functions  specified  In  subsec- 
tion (b). 

(b)  Functions.— The  Clearinghouse  shall 
provide  and  distribute  information  and  data 
to  any  industry,  organization,  or  Federal, 
State,  or  local  government  entity,  on  re- 
quest, about  programs  and  services  provided 
by  Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies  and 
private  nonprofit  organizations  and  institu- 
tions under  which  individuals  residing  in,  or 
organizations  and  State  and  local  govern- 
ment entities  operating  in,  a  rural  area  may 
be  eligible  for  any  kind  of  assistance,  includ- 
ing job  training,  education,  health  care,  and 
economic  development  assistance,  and  emo- 
tional and  financial  counseling. 

(c)  Pkderal  Agencies.— On  request  of  the 
Secretary,  the  head  of  a  Federal  agency 
shall  provide  to  the  Clearinghouse  such  in- 
formation as  the  Secretary  may  request  to 
carry  out  the  functions  specified  in  subsec- 
tion (b). 

(d)  State  and  Local  Agencies  and  Non- 
profit Organizations.— The  Secretary  shall 
request  State  and  local  governments  and 
private  nonprofit  organizations  and  institu- 
tions to  provide  to  the  Clearinghouse  such 
information  as  such  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions may  have  about  any  program  or  serv- 
ice of  such  agencies,  organizations,  and  in- 
stitutions under  which  individuals  residing 
in  a  rural  area  may  be  eligible  for  any  kind 
of  assistance,  including  job  training,  educa- 
tional, health  caire,  and  economic  develop- 
ment assistance,  and  emotional  and  finan- 
cial counseling. 

(e)  Authorization.— There  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  section 
$500,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1990 
through  1994. 

TITLE  VI— WATER  AND  SEWER  ASSISTANCE. 
SEC.  Ml.  WATER  AND  WASTE  FACILITY  GRANTS. 

Section  306(a)(2)  of  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  (7  U.S.C. 
1926(a)(2))  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"$154,900,000"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"$204,900,000". 

SEC.  S02.  EMERGENCY  COMMUNITY  WATER  ASSIST- 
ANCE GRANT  PROGRAM. 

(a)  Establishment  or  Program.— Subtitle 
A  of  the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  De- 
velopment Act  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
section  306  (7  U.S.C.  1926)  the  following 
new  section: 

"SEC.  30SA.  EMERGENCY  COMMUNITY  WATER  AS- 
SISTANCE GRANT  PROGRAM. 

"(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary  shall 
provide  grants  in  aiccordance  with  this  sec- 
tion to  assist  the  residents  of  rvu^  areas 
and  small  communities  to  secure  adequate 
quantities  of  safe  water— 

"(1)  after  a  sudden  and  significant  decline 
In  the  quantity  or  quality  of  water  available 
from  the  water  supplies  of  such  rural  areas 
and  small  communities;  or 

"(2)  when  repairs,  partial  replacement,  or 
maintenance  efforts  on  established  water 
systems  would  remedy  an  acute  shortage  of 
quality  water. 

"(b)  Priority.— In  carrying  out  subsection 
(a),  the  Secretary  shall  give  priority  to 
projects  described  In  subsection  (a)(1),  and 
provide  at  least  70  percent  of  all  such  grants 
to  such  projects. 

"(c)  Eligibility.— To  be  eligible  to  obtain 
a  grant  under  this  section,  an  applicant 
shaU— 

"(1)  be  a  public  or  private  non-profit 
entity;  and 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  a  grsjit  made  under 
subsection  (a)(1),  demonstrate  to  the  Secre- 
tary that  the  decline  referred  to  In  such 
subsection  occurred  within  2  years  of  the 


date   the   application   was   filed    for   such 
grant. 

"(d)  Uses.— Grants  made  under  this  sec- 
tion may  be  used  for  water  line  extensions 
from  existing  systems,  laying  of  new  water 
lines,  repairs,  significant  maintenance,  dig- 
ging of  new  wells,  equipment  replacement, 
hook  and  tap  fees,  and  any  other  appropri- 
ate purpose  associated  with  developing 
sources  of,  or  treating,  storing,  or  distribut- 
ing water,  and  to  assist  communities  In  com- 
plying with  the  requirements  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  1251 
et  seq.)  or  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  300f  etseq.). 

"(e)  Restrictions.— No  grant  provided 
under  this  section  shall  be  used  to  assist  any 
rural  area  or  community  that— 

"(1)  includes  any  area  in  any  city  or  town 
with  a  population  In  excess  of  3,000  Inhabit- 
ants according  to  the  most  recent  decennial 
census  of  the  United  States;  or 

"(2)  has  a  median  household  income  in 
excess  of  the  State  nonmetropolitan  median 
income  according  to  the  most  recent  decen- 
nial census  of  the  United  States. 

"(f)  Maximum  Grants.— Grants  made 
under  this  section  may  not  exceed— 

"(1)  in  the  case  of  each  grant  made  under 
subsection  (a)(1),  $500,000;  and 

"(2)  in  the  case  of  each  grant  made  under 
subsection  (a)(2),  $75,000. 

•(g)  Full  Funding.— Subject  to  subsection 
(e),  grants  under  this  section  shall  be  made 
in  an  amount  equal  to  100  percent  of  the 
costs  of  the  projects  conducted  under  this 
section. 

"(h)  Application.— The  Secretary  shall 
develop  a  nationally  competitive  application 
process  to  receive  grants  under  this  section. 
The  process  shall  include  criteria  for  evalu- 
ating applications.  Including  population, 
median  household  income,  and  the  severity 
of  the  decline  in  quantity  or  quality  of 
water. 

"(i)  Authorization  of  Appropriations.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  section  $25,000,000  for  each 
fiscal  year.". 

(b)  Implementation.— 

(1)  Regulations.— The  Secretary  shall 
publish— 

(A)  interim  final  regulations  to  carry  out 
section  306A  of  the  Consolidated  Farm  and 
Rural  Development  Act  not  later  than  45 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act; 
and 

(B)  final  regulations  to  carry  out  section 
306A  of  such  Act  not  later  than  90  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(2)  Funds.— 

(A)  Obligation.— The  Secretary  shall  des- 
ignate 70  percent  of  the  funds  made  avail- 
able for  the  first  fiscal  year  for  which  ap- 
propriations are  made  under  section 
306A(h)  of  the  Consolidated  Farm  and 
Rural  Development  Act  not  later  than  5 
months  after  the  date  such  funds  are  appro- 
priated. 

(B)  Release.— The  Secretary  may  release 
funds  prior  to  the  Issuance  of  final  regula- 
tions under  paragraph  (1)(B)  for  grants 
under  section  306A(a)(l)  of  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act. 

SEC.  S03.  LOANS  RATES  APPLICABLE  TO  HEALTH 
CARE  AND  RELATED  FACILITIES. 

Section  307(a)(3)  of  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  (7  U.S.C. 
1927(a)(3))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(C)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subparagraph  (A),  the  Secretary  shall  estab- 
lish loan  rates  for  health  care  and  related 
facilities  that  shall  be  based  solely  on  the 


income  of  the  area  to  be  served,  and  such 
rates  shall  be  otherwise  consistent  with  the 
provisions  of  such  subparagraph.". 

SEC.  604.  RURAL  WASTE  WATER  TREATMENT  CIR- 
CUIT RIDER  GRANT  PROGRAM. 

(a)  Establishment.— The  Administrator  of 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  shall  es- 
tablish a  national  rural  waste  water  circuit 
rider  grant  program  that  shall  be  modeled 
after  the  existing  National  Rural  Water  As- 
sociation rural  water  circuit  rider  program 
that  receives  fimdlng  from  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration. 

(b)  Authorization  of  Appropriations.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$4,000,000  each  fiscal  year  to  carry  out  the 
program  established  under  subsection  (a). 

TITLE  VII— MISCELLANEOUS 

SEC.  701.  MONITORING  THE  ECONOMIC  PR(XiRESS 
OF  RURAL  AMERICA. 

(a)  Bureau  of  the  Census.— The  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  shall  expand 
the  data  collection  efforts  of  the  Bureau  to 
enable  the  Bureau  to  collect  statistically  sig- 
nificant data  concerning  the  changing  eco- 
nomic condition  of  rural  counties  and  com- 
munities In  the  United  States,  Including 
data  on  rural  employment,  poverty  and 
Income,  and  other  information  concerning 
the  rural  labor  force. 

(b)  Employment  Requirements.- The 
Bureau  of  the  Census  shall,  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  practicable,  employ  residents  of 
nonmetropolitan  counties  for  the  expanded 
rural  data  collection  operations  conducted 
In  fiscal  year  1990. 

(c)  Authorization  of  Appropriations.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each 
fiscal  year  to  carry  out  subsection  (a). 

SEC.     702.     HISTORIC     PRESERVATION     REQUIRE- 
MENTS. 

With  respect  to  applications  for  assistance 
under  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interi- 
or, in  consultation  with  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary and  the  National  Trust  for  Historic 
Preservation  in  recognition  of  Its  charter 
duties,  shall  prescribe  and  Implement  regu- 
lations concerning  projects  funded  under 
this  Act  and  their  relationship  with  the  pro- 
visions of  Acts  entitled— 

(1)  "An  Act  to  establish  a  program  for  the 
preservation  of  additional  historic  proper- 
ties throughout  the  Nation,  and  for  other 
purposes",  approved  October  15,  1966  (16 
U.S.C.  470  et  seq.);  and 

(2)  "An  Act  to  provide  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  historical  and  archaeological  data 
(including  relics  and  specimens)  which 
might  otherwise  be  lost  as  a  result  of  the 
construction  of  a  dam",  approved  June  27, 
1960  (16  U.S.C.  469  et  seq.). 

SEC.  703.  SEWER  AND  WATER  LENDING  BY  BANKS 
FOR  COOPERATIVES. 

The  banks  of  the  Farm  Credit  System 
that  are  authorized  to  extend  credit  under 
title  III  of  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1971  (12 
U.S.C.  2121,  et  seq.)  are  authorized  to  make 
and  participate  in  loans  and  commitments, 
and  to  extend  other  technical  and  financial 
assistance  for  any  of  the  purposes  sjiecifled 
In  such  title.  Including  refinancing  for  such 
purposes,  to  any  entity  that  has  received  or 
Is  eligible  to  receive  a  loan  made  or  Insured 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  under  sec- 
tion 306(a)(1)  of  the  Consolidated  Farm  and 
Rural  Development  Act  (7  U.S.C. 
1926(a)(1)). 

SEC.  704.  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  IN  RURAL 
AREAS. 

(a)  Expanding  Availability  of  Employ- 
ment AND  Training  in  Rural  Areas.— Sec- 
tion 6(d)(4KE)  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of 
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1977  (7  \3S.C.  2015(dK4KE))  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  "States  may  designate  one  or 
more  areas  of  the  State  as  areas  in  which 
the  program  shall  operate  only  to  serve  vol- 
untary participants,  but  such  designations 
shall  not  excuse  the  State  from  compliance 
with  the  performance  standards  described 
in  subparagraph  (L).". 

(b)  Improving  Sklf-Employmknt  Opportd- 

KITIKS.— 

(1)  Authorization  por  programs.— Section 
6(dK4KB)  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1977  (7 
UAC.  2015  (dK4)(B))  is  amended— 

(A)  by  redesignating  clause  (vi)  as  clause 
(vli):  and 

(B)  by  inserting  after  clause  (v)  the  fol- 
lowing new  clause: 

"(vi)  Programs  designed  to  increase  the 
self-sufficiency  of  recipients  through  self- 
employment,  including  programs  that  pro- 
vide start-up  assistance  for  self -employment 
ventures.". 

(2)  Exemption  por  RXSonRCES  used  in 
PHOJicTS.— The  third  sentence  of  section 
5<g)  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C. 
2014(g))  is  amended  by  inserting  before  the 
period  the  following:  •'.  and  any  resources 
necessary  to  allow  the  household  to  carry 
out  a  plan  for  self-sufficiency  approved  by 
the  State  agency  under  section  6(d)". 

(c)  Program  Acckssibiuty  por  People  En- 
gaged in  Employment  and  Training  Activi- 


(1)  State  plan  requirement.— Section 
ll(eK2)  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1977  (7 
U.S.C.  202(KeK2))  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
"The  State  agency  shall  administer  the  pro- 
gram in  a  manner  such  that  its  offices  and 
points  of  issuance  in  rural  areas  of  each 
such  State,  as  determined  by  the  State,  are 
open  at  sufficient  locations  and  during  suffi- 
cient hours  to  ensure  that  applicants  and 
participants  who  are  employed  or  who  are 
participating  in  an  education,  training, 
work,  or  rehabilitation  program  under  sec- 
tion 6(d),  title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  601  et.  seq.),  or  under  title  I  of 
the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  (29  U.S.C. 
720  et  seq.)  may— 

"(A)  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the 
food  stamp  program  (including  reporting 
changes,  providing  verification,  appearing  at 
interviews,  and  submitting  applications  and 
requests  for  recertlfication);  and 

"(B)  obtain  and  use  certification  docu- 
ments and  coupons  without  being  absent  for 
or  rescheduling  normal  hours  of  employ- 
ment or  hours  of  participation  in  such  edu- 
cation, training,  work,  or  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram.". 

(2)  Standards.— Section  16(b)(1)  of  the 
Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C. 
202S(bKl))  is  amended  by  inserting  ",  and 
Individuals  participating  in  employment  and 
training  programs."  after  "employed  indi- 
viduals". 

SEC  7M.  VEHICLES  NECESSARY  TO  HAUL  FITEL  OR 
WATER. 

Section  5(g)  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of 
1977  (7  XSS.C.  2014(g))  (as  amended  by  sec- 
tion 704(bX2)).  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  "The  Secretary  shall  exclude  from 
flnancial  resources,  the  value  of  a  vehicle 
that  each  household  residing  in  a  nonmetro- 
poUtan  area  uses  to  haul  water  for  use  in 
such  household's  residence  that  lacks 
indoor  running  water  or  to  haul  fuel.". 

SEC  TM.  ASSISTANCE  TO  COMMUNITIES  DEPEND- 
ENT ON  NATURAL  RESOURCES. 

(a)  Additional  Punds  poh  the  Reporesta- 
TiON    Trust    Pund.— Section    303(bK2)    of 


UMI 


Public  Law  96-451.  relating  to  the  Reforest- 
ation Trust  Pund  (16  U.S.C.  1606a(b)(2))  is 
amended  by  striking  "$30,000,000"  and  in- 
serting "$40,000,000". 

(b)  Additional  Purposes  por  Which  Pund 
Available.— Section  303(d)  of  such  Act  (16 
U.S.C.  1606a(d))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1)  by  striking  "and": 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (2)  as 
paragraph  (3);  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (1)  the 
following: 

"(2)  economic  diversification  assistance  to 
communities  which  are  deiiendent  to  a  sig- 
nificant degree  upon  Porest  Service  re- 
source management  decisions  for  their  local 
economic  tictivity;  and". 

SEC.   707.   ASSISTING    DISTRESSED    RURAL   HOSPI- 
TALS AND  HEALTH  CARE  FACILITIES. 

The  Secretary  shall  establish  and  imple- 
ment a  program  that  is  similar  to  the  pro- 
gram established  under  section  353  of  the 
Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  Development 
Act  (7  U.S.C.  2001),  except  that  the  debt  re- 
structuring and  loan  servicing  procedures 
shall  apply  to  delinquent  conununity  facili- 
ty program  loans  (rather  than  delinquent 
farmer  program  loans)  made  by  the  Parm- 
ers  Home  Administration  to  a  hospital  or 
health  care  facility  under  section  306(a)  of 
the  Consolidated  Parm  and  Rural  Develop- 
ment Act  (7  U.S.C.  306(a)).  Not  later  than 
120  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  shall  promulgate  regula- 
tions, as  modeled  after  those  promulgated 
under  such  section  353,  that  implement  the 
program  established  under  this  section. 
TITLE  VIII— EFFECTIVE  DATE  AND 
IMPLEMENTATION 
SEC.  801.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

(a)  In  General.— Unless  otherwise  provid- 
ed in  this  Act,  this  Act  shall  become  effec- 
tive on  October  1,  1989. 

(b)  Regulations.— 

(1)  Title  I.— Pinal  regulations  implement- 
ing subtitle  A,  of  title  I.  shall  be  issued  by 
the  Rural  Partnership  Investment  Board 
not  later  than  March  30,  1990. 

(2)  Sections  704  and  705.— Pinal  regula- 
tions implementing  sections  704  and  705 
shall  be  issued  not  later  than  May  1.  1990. 

Major  Concepts  in  Rural  Development 
Legislation 

1.  Business  Investment  Partnerships.— 
Stimulate  banks  to  greatly  increase  their  in- 
vestments in  new  or  expanding  businesses  in 
rural  America  by  providing  federal  seed 
money  to  local  revolving  funds  to  invest  in 
conjunction  with  banks,  or  other  financial 
institutions.  These  revolving  funds  would  le- 
verage the  federal  dollars,  issued  by  a  feder- 
al board,  with  private  sector  dollars  and  use 
the  revolving  fimd  for  loans,  guarantees  or 
equity  positions.  These  efforts  will  help  di- 
versify local  rural  economies,  reduce  rural 
dependence  on  farm  support  programs,  and 
eventually  increase  federal  and  state  tax 
revenues.  States,  economic  development  dis- 
tricts, counties,  towns,  other  public  bodies, 
and  economic  development  corporations 
could  apply  to  operate  these  revolving 
funds. 

2.  Pocus  Efforts  of  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Administration.— Set  up  a  Rural  Eco- 
nomic  Development  Board  within  "REA  to 
promote  new  business  creation  through 
business  incubators  and  technical  assist- 
ance. Require  rural  electrics  to  target  their 
investment  activities  (using  their  authority 
to  invest  15%  of  the  total  utility  plant)  on 
business  creation,  incubator  programs,  and 
business  assistance  (long  term  planning, 
computer  operations,  telecommunications). 


3.  Teleconununications.— Improve  rural 
phone  lines  to  make  rural  areas  more  com- 
petitive (in  some  areas,  for  some  businesses, 
there  is  a  need  for  digital  switching,  fiber 
optics  or  satellite  downlinlcs  to  permit  local 
companies  to  effectively  engage  in  on-line 
computer  activities  and  the  transmission  of 
images). 

4.  Business  Link.— Enhance  rural  business 
telecommunications  links  for  marketing, 
product  ordering,  inventory  management 
and  other  purposes. 

5.  Star  Schools.— Improve  quality  of  rural 
education  through  use  of  telecommunica- 
tions links. 

6.  Health  Link.— Improve  data  transmis- 
sion over  rural  phone  lines  to  improve 
health  care  (on-line  hookups  with  teaching 
hospitals,  transmission  of  diagnostic  images 
and  other  medical  information,  emergency 
aid). 

7.  Require  Better  USDA  Coordination.— 
Require  USDA  to  better  coordinate  its  rural 
activities  and  to  better  inform  states,  coun- 
ties and  local  organizations  about  its  rural 
development  efforts. 

8.  Water  and  Sewer.— Assist  certain  rural 
communities  in  complying  with  Safe  Drink- 
ing Water  Act  and  Clean  Water  Act. 

9.  Rural  Data  Collection.— Require  the 
Census  Bureau  to  collect  additional  infor- 
mation on  rural  unemployment,  poverty, 
business  creation  and  per  capita  income. 

10.  National  Agricultural  Library  Informa- 
tion Clearinghouse.— Require  National  Agri- 
cultural Library  to  set  up  a  clearinghouse 
for  rural  development  information  and  ma- 
terials likely  to  assist  rural  areas. 

11.  Job  Training.— Modify  the  Job  Train- 
ing Partnership  Act  to  improve  its  operation 
in  rural  areas. 

12.  Nutrition.— Improve  food  stamp  em- 
ployment and  training  efforts  in  rural  areas. 

13.  Enhance  Prior  Federal  Investments.— 
Pund  programs  to  more  fully  utilize  and 
protect  investments  already  made  in  rural 
America. 

14.  Extension  Service.— Allow  states  to 
hire  additional  Extension  Service  staff  with 
a  60  percent  federal  match,  to  provide  infor- 
mation and  training  on  business  creation, 
computer  and  telecommunications  applica- 
tions, financial  plaiuiing,  business  manage- 
ment and  other  related  matters. 

15.  Historic  Preservation.— Preserve  his- 
toric sites  in  rural  development  efforts. 

16.  Community  Strategy  Assistance.— Re- 
quire the  Secretary  to  evaluate  economical- 
ly troubled  counties  regarding  the  need  for 
rural  development  assistance. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Rural  Partnerships  Act,  legislation 
that  I  am  cosponsoring  today,  ac- 
knowledges that  the  time  has  come  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  reassess 
its  role  and  responsibility  regarding 
America's  62  million  niral  citizens. 

The  1980's  have  not  been  good  for 
rural  America.  Rural  problems  nm 
much  deeper  than  agriculture,  with  its 
well-known  income  crisis.  Rural  com- 
munity problems  also  include  inad- 
equate water  and  sewer  systems,  poor 
schools,  lack  of  access  to  quality  medi- 
cal services,  and  a  severe  shortage  of 
funds  to  solve  these  problems. 

Rural  economic  conditions,  com- 
pared to  urban  conditions,  have  also 
worsened  significantly  in  the  1980's. 
The  seriousness  of  these  problems  is 
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shown  by  these  rural  and  urban  com- 
parisons: 

Rural  unemployment  rates  are 
about  31  percent  higher. 

Rural  per  capita  income  averages  25 
percent  lower. 

Rural  poverty  is  one-third  higher. 

Rural  school  dropout  rates  are 
higher. 

The  rural  population  has  higher  pro- 
portions of  both  older  persons  and 
younger  persons.  These  groups  require 
higher  expenditures  per  capita  on 
both  health  care  and  education. 

The  economic  recovery  in  basic  rural 
industries— agriculture,  mining,  forest- 
ry, and  light  manufacturing— has  been 
very  slow.  These  rural  problems  cut  a 
wide  swath  across  our  rural  communi- 
ties, and  center  on  issues  of  jobs,  com- 
munity facilities,  and  human  develop- 
ment. Compounding  these  rural  eco- 
nomic problems  has  been  a  reduction 
of  nearly  50  percent  in  funding  for 
Federal  Government  programs  in 
rural  areas  in  the  1980's. 

The  Rural  Partnerships  Act  recog- 
nizes that  rural  economic  development 
efforts  must  begin  with  local  initiative, 
and  be  guided  by  local  leadership,  in 
both  the  public  and  private  sectors. 
The  Act  also  recognizes  that  it  is  es- 
sential for  the  Federal  Government  to 
be  an  active  partner  in  these  efforts. 
Through  this  act  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  help  provide  an  environment 
in  which  local  efforts  can  be  most  ef- 
fective. The  programs  it  authorizes 
will  be  a  catalyst  for  rural  economic 
development.  The  Act  will  help  rural 
people  create  more  jobs  and  income 
through  revolving  loan  funds.  It  will 
help  improve  the  quality  of  communi- 
ty facilities— such  as  water,  sewer,  and 
telecommunications— that  support 
economic  activity,  through  broader 
lending  authorities.  And  it  will 
strengthen  educational,  health,  and 
business  services  that  improve  the 
skills  and  abilities  of  rural  people. 

This  act  will  strengrthen  organiza- 
tions and  agencies  already  working  to 
solve  rural  America's  problems.  It  will 
build  on  programs  that  we  know  are 
working  well,  like  the  rural  electric  co- 
operatives, regional  economic  develop- 
ment agencies,  and  the  Cooperative 
Extension  Service.  The  Rural  Partner- 
ships Act  will  strengthen  current  part- 
nerships between  local.  State,  and 
Federal  levels  of  government.  It  will 
enhance  partnerships  between  the  pri- 
vate sector  and  the  public  sector.  And 
it  will  revitalize  the  partnership  be- 
tween rural  Americans  and  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  add  my  spe- 
cial words  of  praise  for  the  leadership 
of  Senator  Leahy  in  moving  forward 
with  this  legislation,  for  his  work  with 
the  Budget  Committee  in  endeavoring 
to  get  additional  moneys  to  be  made 
available,  imder  our  tight  budgetary 
posture,  for  rural  America.  Senator 
Leaht  took  the  leadership  in  regards 


to  his  rural  development  idea  and  pro- 
gram last  year.  We  had  several  ses- 
sions of  markup.  Then  the  drought 
came  and  the  necessity  of  putting  the 
rural  development  legislation  on  the 
back  burner  until  we  were  able  to  deal 
with  the  drought  assistance  was  pre- 
eminent in  the  minds  of  Senator 
Leaht  and  others  who  are  interested 
in  helping  rural  America,  whether  it 
be  in  development  or  whether  it  be  in 
drought  assistance. 

We  have  had  outstanding  leadership. 
Senator  McConnell,  from  Kentucky, 
has  been  vitally  interested  in  this,  as 
have  a  number  of  Senators.  Senator 
Daschle  has  been  head  of  a  task  force 
designed  to  try  to  bring  about  im- 
provement in  rural  America.  Senator 
Conrad  has  worked  diligently  on  this 
and  had  his  Governor  down  recently 
who  gave  testimony  concerning  the 
need  for.  rural  development  in  the 
Northern  States  of  this  country. 

I  can  attest  that  we  need  rural  devel- 
opment in  a  tremendous  manner  in 
the  Southern  part  of  our  country  and 
throughout  America  there  is  a  need 
for  much  enhancement  in  regards  to 
rural  America. 

There  are  some  63  million  rural  citi- 
zens who  live  in  rural  America  and  the 
problems  confronting  them  are  many. 
I  hope  that  we  can  move  expeditiously 
on  this  and  that  we  can  do  something 
to  improve  the  economic  plight,  the 
social  plight,  the  health  plight,  the 
educational  plight  of  those  that  live  in 
rural  America. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  commend  the  distingiiished 
chairman  of  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee, Senator  Leahy,  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Rural  Development  Subcommit- 
tee, Senator  Heflih,  for  their  impor- 
tant leadership  on  this  most  important 
issue. 

My  State.  Mr.  President,  is  largely 
rural  and  small  town,  1  of  the  most 
rural  and  small-town  States  of  the  50 
States.  We  have  a  vital  interest  in 
what  happens  or  is  not  happening, 
which  is  currently  the  case  in  rural 
America. 

Mr.  President,  we  do  not  want  every- 
body to  live  in  the  city.  That  is  not 
good  for  the  cities;  it  is  not  good  for 
America.  Until  we  provide  new  oppor- 
tunities for  rural  and  small-town  Ken- 
tuckians  and  Americans  to  stay  right 
where  they  want  to  stay,  whether  it  is 
job  opportunities  or  opportunities  for 
better  education,  then  we  will  contin- 
ue to  have  nothing  but  an  influx  of 
folks  into  the  cities. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  am  grateful  for 
the  opportunity  to  participate  with 
Senator  Leahy,  Senator  Heftin,  Sena- 
tor Conrad,  and  others  in  crafting 
what  we  think  will  be  a  meaningful 
and  truly  bipartisan  biU  for  the  better- 
ment of  niral  America. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  along  with  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Agriculture  Commit- 


tee, Senator  Leahy,  and  Senator 
Heflin.  as  an  original  sponsor  of  the 
Rural  Partnerships  Act  of  1989. 

For  several  years  the  combination  of 
slower  economic  growth  and  a  net  loss 
of  population  has  pushed  rural  Ken- 
tucky and  rural  America  into  a  gradu- 
ally worsening  economic  situation. 
The  legislation  we  are  introducing  is 
the  first  step  in  correcting  that  prob- 
lem and  restoring  a  better  way  of  life 
to  not  only  the  more  than  1  million 
citizens  of  rural  Kentucky,  but  the 
countless  others  across  America  as 
well. 

The  characteristics  of  rural  America 
are  changing  rapidly.  The  long-held 
philosophies  of  how  to  best  deal  with 
the  problems  that  exist  in  the  rural 
communities  may  not  still  be  true  and 
now  is  the  time  for  some  very  signifi- 
cant and  meaningful  changes  in  the 
policies  and  tools  at  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment. What  is  not  needed  is  yet  an- 
other level  of  bureaucracy  and  our  leg- 
islation will  not  create  one.  Almost 
every  department  within  the  executive 
branch  of  the  U.S.  Government  al- 
ready has  some  program  that  falls 
under  the  umbrella  of  rural  develop- 
ment and  this  bill  will  redirect  and  re- 
focus  their  efforts  on  behalf  of  nu-al 
America  while  allowing  individual 
communities  to  identify  their  own 
most  pressing  needs  and  to  work  close- 
ly with  the  government. 

There  has  been  no  lack  of  interest  in 
developing  new  policy,  but  there  has 
been  a  lack  in  focus  and  coordination 
of  effort.  If  a  rural  development  initia- 
tive is  to  be  effective  the  Federal, 
State,  and  local  governments  must  be 
involved  and  working  together  to  the 
mutual  benefit  of  those  in  need.  There 
are  many  organizations  that  have  a 
sincere  interest  in  rural  areas  and 
most  should  be  encouraged  and  al- 
lowed to  participate  in  any  niral 
policy  that  is  created. 

In  Kentucky,  for  instance,  we  are 
blessed  with  a  strong  group  of  area  de- 
velopment districts,  a  vibrant  Coopera- 
tive Extension  Service  and  rural  elec- 
tric cooperative  that  have  been  all 
working  hard  to  make  needed  im- 
provements in  rural  areas.  They  are 
not  waiting  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  do  something— they  are  work- 
ing hard  to  do  the  best  with  what  al- 
ready exists  and  our  bill  will  facilitate 
their  efforts.  We  will  need  their  input 
in  the  efforts  to  come. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  see  some- 
thing done  for  rural  America  and  I  be- 
lieve this  bill  is  the  place  to  start.  This 
should  not  become  a  partisan  issue: 
The  problems  in  our  rural  communi- 
ties span  all  political  boundaries  and 
the  last  thing  we  In  Congress  can 
afford  to  do  is  waste  time  bickering 
when  action  is  needed.  I  know  that 
there  have  already  been  bills  intro- 
duced in  this  Congress  that  address 
some  specific  areas  of  rural  develop- 
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ment  and  I  support  what  many  of 
them  are  designed  to  do.  However.  I 
believe  that  this  body  has  the  obliga- 
tion to  see  that  a  major  comprehen- 
sive rural  development  initiative  is 
passed  into  law  and  the  Rural  Partner- 
ships Act  of  1989  is  the  vehicle  to  ac- 
complish this. 

Mr.  President,  I  again  commend  my 
distinguished  chairman  for  his  con- 
certed effort  on  this  vital  issue.  Rural 
America  needs  help  and  it  needs  it 
now— what  it  does  not  need  is  further 
inaction  by  the  Congress.  I  look  for- 
ward to  the  upcoming  hearings  on  this 
bill  and  I  would  strongly  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  examine  this  legislation. 

Mr.  CONRAD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  today  as  an  original  co- 
sponsor  of  the  Rural  Partnerships  Act 
of  1989. 

I  want  to  first  especially  commend 
the  majority  leader.  Senator  Mitch- 
ell, and  the  chairman  of  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee,  Senator  Leahy,  for 
their  leadership  in  addressing  the 
problems  facing  rural  America.  I 
deeply  appreciate,  Mr.  President,  their 
rapid  response  to  my  suggestion  that  a 
rural  development  task  force  be  per- 
formed. 

I  also  want  to  acknowledge  the  fa- 
vorable response  of  those  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle,  led  by  the  Republican 
leader.  Senator  Dole,  and  the  ranking 
Republican  on  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee, Senator  Lugar,  who  joined  in 
this  effort,  along  with  Senator  Mc- 
Connell;  and,  of  course.  Senator 
Hetlin,  on  our  side,  who  is  chairman 
of  the  Rural  Development  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Agriculture  Committee. 

The  task  force  signals  a  commit- 
ment—to fashion  a  comprehensive 
rural  development  initiative  in  the 
101st  Congress. 

We  have  made  great  progress  in  ad- 
dressing rural  issues.  Today,  the 
Senate  Development  Task  Force  has 
33  members,  many  of  whom  are  chair- 
men and  senior  members  of  key  com- 
mittees. The  Budget  Committee  has 
included  $300  million  in  budget  au- 
thority specifically  for  rural  develop- 
ment. As  a  Democratic  vice-chairman 
of  the  task  force,  I  intend  to  work  with 
the  chairmen  to  marshal  support  for  a 
rural  development  bill. 

Mr.  President,  rural  America  needs 
help.  It  is  apparent  that  rural  areas 
are  facing  serious  economic  decline.  Si- 
multaneously rural  areas  have  faced 
declining  support  from  the  Federal 
Government. 

Faced  with  new  job  opportunities 
and  inadequate  services  and  infra- 
structure, young  Americans  living  in 
rural  areas  make  an  understandable 
choice:  They  leave.  In  North  Dakota 
we  are  losing  many  of  our  best  educat- 
ed and  our  most  highly  trained— those 
who  would  lead  their  communities— 
because  there  are  not  opportunities 
for  them. 


Mr.  President,  we  must  put  opportu- 
nity back  in  rural  America.  Yesterday, 
I  introduced  the  Rural  Investment 
FMnd  Act  of  1989  which  embraces  this 
concept.  This  bill  addresses  a  key 
problem  for  rural  areas,  the  lack  of 
adequate  capital  for  business  reten- 
tion, creation,  and  expansion. 

My  bill  promotes  business  growth 
and  new  job  opportunities  by  provid- 
ing Federal  seed  capital  to  establish 
State  and  local  revolving  investment 
funds.  Partnerships  will  be  funded 
only  where  local  Institutions,  such  as 
banks,  local  development  organiza- 
tions and  others,  agree  to  provide 
matching  investment  capital. 

All  levels  of  Government  must  join 
together,  in  partnership,  with  the  pri- 
vate sector  to  foster  and  encourage 
economic  growth  and  job  opportuni- 
ties in  rural  areas.  The  involvement 
and  support  of  all  public  and  private 
sectors  is  crucial  to  ensure  economic 
development  initiatives  are  successful. 

I  commend  Senator  Leahy  for  in- 
cluding the  investment  fund  in  the 
legislation  he  is  introducing  today. 
The  Rural  Partnership  Act  is  a  com- 
prehensive framework  for  our  rural 
development  efforts  this  year. 

As  a  nation,  we  can  no  longer  watch 
the  decline  of  rural  America.  As  part- 
ners, we  can  help.  We  can  work  as 
partners  to  revitalize  the  rural  econo- 
my. Today  we  have  made  a  step 
toward  that  partnership.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  participate  with  the 
Rural  Development  Task  Force  to 
make  the  difference  in  rural  America. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  that  I  sent  to  the 
majority  leader,  Mr.  Mitchell,  also 
appear  in  the  Record  immediately  fol- 
lowing my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  sls  follows: 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC.  January  23.  1989. 
Senator  George  Mitchell. 
Majority  Leader, 
The  Capitol,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Leader:  I  write  to  request  your 
consideration  of  the  possibility  of  forming  a 
Senate  Leadership  Task  Force  on  Rural  De- 
velopment. 

As  you  luiow,  rural  America  is  facing 
severe  economic  decline.  Unemployment, 
underemployment,  poverty,  and  outmigra- 
tion  are  increasingly  serious  problems  in 
nonmetropolitan  counties  throughout  the 
nation.  The  crisis  was  prompted  by  a  severe 
agricultural  recession  and  sharp  decline  in 
agricultural  input  industries,  from  which 
many  parts  of  the  country  have  not  yet  re- 
covered. Increasing  global  competition  has 
crippled  rural  areas,  which  lag  behind  in  the 
technological  innovation  required  to  com- 
pete in  a  new  global  economy.  Simulta- 
neously, rural  areas  have  faced  declining 
support  from  the  federal  government. 

Population  growth  In  rural  and  small 
town  areas  has  slowed  greatly  in  the  1980's. 
With  rural  areas  beset  by  the  farm  crisis, 
employment  cutbacks  in  major  industries, 
and  a  slow  recovery  from  national  recession, 
fewer  people  are  moving  to  the  country  and 


more  rural  people  are  moving  to  the  cities 
for  work.  The  US  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture estimates  that  rural  areas  lost  632,000 
persons  due  to  outmigration  in  1985-86,  a 
larger  outmigration  than  the  average  of 
either  the  1950's  or  1960's  and  a  dramatic 
turnabout  from  the  1970's.  when  nonmetro 
areas  had  net  gains  in  population.  Some  in- 
dicators even  suggest  the  worst  is  not  yet 
over. 

Those  who  remain  in  rural  areas  face 
hardship.  Inadequate  education,  social  serv- 
ices and  housing  mar  the  rural  landscape. 
Consider  the  following  alarming  facts  about 
rural  America: 

In  1986,  more  than  1,000  rural  counties 
had  an  annual  average  unemployment  of  9 
percent  or  higher,  according  to  the  US  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

The  rural  economy  experienced  a  net  loss 
of  jobs  between  1980  and  1987. 

Rural  America  has  9.7  million  people 
living  in  poverty— 30  percent  of  the  nation's 
poor. 

Rural  areas  account  for  36  percent  of  the 
nation's  substandard  housing. 

Rural  areas  have  25  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation aged  25  and  older,  but  only  16  percent 
of  the  nation's  college  graduates. 

In  1980's,  161  rural  hospitals  have  closed 
and  600  more  are  on  the  brink  of  closure. 

Deregulation  has  resulted  in  reduced  rail 
and  bus  service  to  rural  areas  and  substan- 
tially higher  costs  for  air  ser\'ice. 

Rural  Americans  suffer  health  risks  from 
their  water  supply  and  waste  disposal  sys- 
tems. 

Most  rural  areas  lack  one  or  more  of  the 
tools  to  respond:  an  educated,  trainable 
workforce,  available  private  capital  and 
technical  assistance  to  support  new  and  ex- 
isting businesses,  adequate  infrastructure, 
and  ample  information  about  planning  and 
effective  economic  development  strategies. 

As  you  are  well  aware,  the  Reagan  years 
have  done  little  to  halt  the  economic  decline 
of  rural  areas.  Prom  1980  to  1986,  the  feder- 
al budget  for  programs  important  to  rural 
communities  was  cut  by  two  thirds,  the 
Office  of  Rural  Development  Policy  has 
been  abolished. 

The  mandate  for  action  is  clear.  Like  the 
national  and  international  economies,  the 
urban  and  rural  economies  are  interdepend- 
ent. We  cannot  afford  to  wait— fully  a  quar- 
ter of  Americans  live  in  rural  areas.  These 
aresis  provide  esential  foodstuffs  and  are  the 
home  to  some  of  this  nation's  most  valuable 
resources.  Revitalizing  the  rural  economy 
must  be  a  high  priority  in  the  101st  Con- 
gress, and  I  believe  this  requires  a  compre- 
hensive approach,  encompassing  major  im- 
provements in  agriculture,  education, 
health  care,  housing,  transportation  and  in- 
frastructure, technological  innovation  and 
other  steps  to  encourage  investment  and 
growth. 

Because  the  purview  of  any  federal  action 
on  rural  development  must  be  very  wide,  I 
propose  the  formation  of  a  Rural  Develop- 
ment Task  Force,  comprised  of  senior  mem- 
bers of  relevant  Senate  authorizing  commit- 
tee. Through  such  a  process,  we  could  ad- 
dress rural  development  In  a  thorough  and 
cohesive  manner.  We  must  have  a  national 
strategy  on  rural  development,  not  a  region- 
al one.  A  Senate  Task  Force  on  Rural  Devel- 
opment, which  could  draw  on  the  much- 
needed  expertise  of  members  from  all  the 
relevant  committees,  would  be  an  appropri- 
ate starting  point  for  the  development  of 
comprehensive  legislation. 

As  you  know,  agriculture  is  a  principal 
driving  force  in  the  rural  economy.  I  pro- 
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pose  that  Senator  Leahy.  Chairman  of  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee,  be  appoint- 
ed the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Task  Force. 
Senator  Leahy  has  distinguished  himself  as 
a  leader  on  rural  development  issues  and 
would  make  an  excellent  task  force  chair- 
man. Senator  Heflin,  Chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Rural  Development  of  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee,  is  an  expert 
on  rural  development  and  should  clearly 
play  a  key  role  on  this  task  force. 

The  Task  Force  concept  is  not  a  new  one. 
Like  the  Anti-Substance  Abuse  Task  Forces, 
which  were  very  effective  vehicles  for  pro- 
ducing and  passing  legislation  to  combat 
drug  abuse  during  the  100th  Congress,  a 
Rural  Development  Task  Force  offers  a 
viable  way  to  pursue  this  multi-faceted 
issue. 

Because  the  need  is  so  urgent,  and  the 
demand  for  integrated,  comprehensive  legis- 
lation so  clear.  I  hope  you  will  look  favor- 
ably upon  my  suggestion  that  a  Rural  De- 
velopment Task  force  be  formed. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration.  I  look 
forward  to  discussing  this  further  with  you. 
Sincerely, 

KENT  CONRAD. 

U.S.  Senator. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  today  to  join  with  my  col- 
leagues and  be  an  original  cosponsor 
of  the  Rural  Partnership  Act  of  1989. 
The  introduction  of  this  bill  is  a  criti- 
cal step  in  developing  solutions  to 
rural  America's  economic  crisis. 

In  Montana,  we  understand  the 
problems  of  the  rural  economy.  We 
understand  them  too  well. 

The  last  8  years  have  been  tough. 
Our  basic  industries  have  lost  12,000 
jobs.  Pay  checks  have  fallen  by  25  per- 
cent. More  people  are  moving  out  than 
moving  in. 

Montanans  work  hard.  Many  studies 
show  that  they're  the  best  employees 
in  the  world.  But  they're  falling 
behind. 

Why?  Because  of  Federal  policies 
that  have,  essentially,  written  us  off. 

Deregulate.  Let  the  chips  fall  where 
they  may.  If  a  coastal  metropolis 
thrives  at  the  expense  of  rural  Amer- 
ica, so  be  it.  It  is  the  price  of  progress, 
and  if  people  don't  like  it,  they  can 
pack  up  and  move. 

This  heartless  laissez-faire  approach 
punishes  millions  of  rural  Americans. 

And  it's  inconsistent  with  our  basic 
values.  Our  national  motto,  after  all,  is 
not  "every  man  for  himself,"  but  "E 
Pluribus  Unum." 

Daniel  Webster  put  it  well  during  his 
famous  debate  with  Senator  Hayne  of 
South  Carolina.  Hayne  argued  that 
citizens  of  the  South  should  not  pay 
for  public  improvements  in  the  West, 
because  they  derived  no  benefit  from 
them.  Webster  replied  that: 

In  our  contemplation,  [states  of  the  South 
and  West]  are  parts  of  the  same  country. 
States,  united  under  the  same  general  gov- 
ernment, having  interests,  common,  associ- 
ated, intermingled  .  .  .  We  do  not  impose 
geographical  limits  to  our  patriotic  feeling 
or  regard;  we  do  not  follow  rivers  and  moun- 
tains, and  lines  of  latitude,  to  find  bound- 
aries beyond  which  public  improvements  do 
not  benefit  us. 


We  need  to  revive  this  notion.  That 
we're  all  in  this  together.  That  we  do 
not  impose  geographic  limits  on  our 
concern  for  the  economic  well-being  of 
American  families.  That,  to  put  it 
more  bluntly,  people  shouldn't  have  to 
pack  up  and  move  to  the  Sunbelt  to 
make  a  decent  living. 

That  is  what  our  effort  here  is  all 
about. 

We  must  help  rural  businesses 
create  jobs  for  the  21st  century.  So 
that  our  kids  can  stay  in  Montana,  and 
Alabama,  and  Vermont. 

To  accomplish  this,  we  must  concen- 
trate on  a  few  basic  tools. 

One  is  telecommunications.  Satel- 
lites and  fiberoptic  cables  are,  today, 
what  highways  and  railroads  were  50 
years  ago.  If  we  want  to  compete, 
we've  got  to  have  the  best,  and  that 
takes  aggressive  efforts  by  both  busi- 
ness and  government. 

Another  tool  is  the  most  basic  of  all: 
capital.  Today,  we  have  plenty  of 
smalltown  entreprenuers.  But  they 
cannot  get  the  seed  money  they  need 
to  start  new  businesses  and  create  new 
jobs.  We  need  to  create  incentives  that 
will  make  this  money  available. 

A  third  tool  is  the  creation  of  rural 
small  business  "incubators"  to  help 
cut  down  on  overhead  costs  for  busi- 
nesses located  in  rural  areas. 

I  have  introduced  bills  that  would 
promote  these  goals.  And  I  look  for- 
ward to  working  with  Senator  Leahy 
and  my  other  colleagues  to  mark  up 
and  pass  omnibus  legislation  that  will 
go  far  to  help  bring  rural  America 
back  into  the  economic  mainstream. 

With  the  leadership  of  Majority 
Leader  Mitchell,  Chairman  Leahy, 
and  Chairman  Heflin,  I  am  confident 
that  we  can  develop  a  solid  package 
and  bring  it  to  the  Senate  floor  quick- 
ly. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  commend  Senator  Leahy  for  his 
great  leadership  and  interest  in  rural 
development  legislation  in  years  past 
and  again  this  year.  I  also  want  to 
thank  Senator  Heflin  for  his  efforts 
as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Rural  Development  and  Rural  Electri- 
fication and  Senator  Conrad  for  his 
strong  interest  and  involvement  in 
rural  development. 

The  need  for  rural  development  leg- 
islation is  clear.  Small  towns  and  rural 
areas  often  lag  far  behind  the  rest  of 
our  country  in  economic  progress  and 
several  measures  of  quality  of  life. 
Across  the  Nation  countless  families 
have  watched  as  their  children  and 
grandchildren  leave  rural  communities 
to  pursue  better  economic  opportuni- 
ties elsewhere.  As  people  move  away 
the  lifeblood  and  future  of  these  com- 
munities slips  away. 

Our  national  policy  has,  in  recent 
years,  been  speeding  headlong  toward 
creating  a  bicoastal  economy  focused 
on  a  handful  of  large  urban  centers. 
Unless    new    approaches    are    taken. 


these  urban-oriented  policies  will  even- 
tually result  in  the  rest  of  the  country 
becoming  a  vast,  forgotten  "flyover" 
area.  This  unhealthy  trend  need  not 
and  must  not  continue.  It  makes  no 
sense  for  more  and  more  people  to 
crowd  into  our  urban  areas  while  once 
vitsJ  rural  communities  whither  and 
perish. 

Rural  America  is  resisting  this  trend, 
but  to  revitalize  rural  communities  we 
need  new  directions  in  Federal  policy- 
new  directions  that  help  rural  commu- 
nities become  part  of  America's  eco- 
nomic mainstream  again. 

A  strong  agricultural  economy  is 
necessary  to  the  health  of  rural  econo- 
mies and  thus  we  must  ensure  that  our 
agricultural  policies  provide  for  ade- 
quate farm  income.  But  farm  income 
is  not  by  itself  sufficient  to  ensure  the 
economic  vitality  of  rural  communi- 
ties. 

We  need  a  strong  commitment  to 
invest  in  the  future  of  our  rural  com- 
munities, just  as  we  have  invested  in 
urban  communities  over  the  years. 
Throughout  our  history  small  towns 
and  rural  communities  have  been  a 
tremendous  source  of  social  and  eco- 
nomic wealth.  The  right  policies  will 
help  these  communities  contribute 
even  more  to  the  strength  and  well 
being  of  our  Nation. 

This  legislation  contains  both  new 
policy  directions  and  investments  in 
the  future  of  our  rural  communities. 
We  all  recognize  the  need  to  minimize 
spending  because  of  the  budget  deficit. 
Though  the  monetary  investment  in 
this  bill  is  modest,  the  legislation  will 
leverage  Federal  funds  by  combining 
them  with  local  resources.  The  bill  will 
help  communities  have  the  capital  and 
information  needed  to  rebuild  local 
economies. 

The  legislation  establishes  a  pro- 
gram to  provide  Federal  seed  money  to 
State  and  local  revolving  loan  funds  to 
provide  capital  for  business  develop- 
ment and  job  creation.  The  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  will  be 
given  new  authority  and  responsibil- 
ities for  rural  economic  and  business 
development. 

The  legislation  recognizes  the  need 
to  meet  both  traditional  infrastructure 
needs,  like  sufficient  sewer  and  water 
capacity,  and  the  new  needs  of  our 
high  technology  age,  such  as  computer 
capable  phone  systems.  I  am  also 
pleased  that  the  bill  contains  emergen- 
cy water  assistance  very  similar  to 
that  in  legislation  I  introduced  earlier 
this  year.  The  REA  is  given  new  au- 
thority to  make  loans  for  water  and 
sewer  systems,  a  pressing  need  in  my 
State  and  others.  The  bill  also  pro- 
vides for  additional  FmHA  grants  for 
water  and  sewer  facilities. 

The  legislation  provides  for  new  in- 
vestments in  technology  for  rural 
areas,  particularly  for  telecommunica- 
tions and   computer  linkages   to   im- 
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prove  education,  health  care  and 
access  to  business  information  in  rural 
areas. 

The  role  of  the  Extension  Service 
and  USDA  in  rural  development  would 
be  strengthened  and  improved. 

Without  Federal  policies  acknowl- 
edging the  social  and  economic  values 
of  rural  life  and  assisting  to  rebuild 
our  rural  inf  rastructiu*.  rural  America 
will  continue  to  decline  and  a  valuable 
part  of  our  heritage  will  be  lost. 

The  Rural  Partnership  Act  of  1989 
reflects  a  commitment  to  the  enduring 
and  valued  role  of  rural  communities 
in  American  life. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  commend  Senator  Leahy  for 
his  commitment  to  rural  development 
and  for  his  Introduction  of  the  Rural 
Partnerships  Act  of  1989. 1  am  pleased 
to  Join  as  an  original  cosponsor  of  this 
important  legislation. 

As  a  Senator  from  South  Dakota.  I 
am  acutely  aware  of  the  unique  re- 
wards of  raising  a  family  and  working 
in  rural  communities.  I  am  convinced, 
for  example,  that  my  State  has  a  qual- 
ity of  life  that  is  second  to  none. 

I  am  also  acutely  aware  of  the 
unique  problems  that  face  many 
Americans  living  in  rural  communities 
throughout  this  country  and  threaten 
to  rob  those  communities  of  some  of 
their  vitality.  Federal  policy  has  con- 
tributed to  this  unfortunate  trend  as 
policymakers  struggle  with  the  priori- 
ty challenge  of  reducing  the  Federal 
deficit  by  restraining  spending.  This 
effort  has  hit  rural  programs  especial- 
ly hard. 

For  the  past  decade,  increasing  pov- 
erty and  unemployment,  and  the  dete- 
rioration of  health  care  in  rural  areas 
have  been  largely  ignored  through  the 
benign  neglect  of  government  policies. 
This  year  we  have  a  rare  opportunity 
to  focus  on  the  problems  facing  the 
residents  of  rural  America  and  provide 
meaningful  solutions  that  fit  within 
current  fiscal  restraints. 

The  Rural  Partnerships  Act  ac- 
knowledges the  diversity  and  impor- 
tance of  rural  needs  by  addressing 
such  issues  as  education,  health  care, 
business  and  community  development, 
and  the  lack  of  advanced  technologies 
in  rural  areas.  It  is  based  on  the  con- 
viction that  the  broad  spectrum  of 
niral  problems  deserve  timely  atten- 
tion and  require  a  multifaceted  ap- 
proach. 

The  bill  also  reflects  existing  budget 
realities.  We  can  no  longer  view  higher 
levels  of  Federal  money  as  the  answer 
to  local  problems. 

The  bill  also  places  a  high  priority 
on  local  involvement  in  the  determina- 
tion of  an  individual  community's 
basic  needs.  The  Federal  government 
cannot  dictate  results;  its  role  should 
be  to  provide  enhanced  access  to  the 
resources  necessary  for  local  attention 
to  local  priorities. 


We  should  not  attempt  to  reinvent 
the  wheel,  and  we  should  not  add  un- 
necessarily to  the  existing  alphabet  of 
programs  that  can  address  rural  prob- 
lems. We  should,  however,  ensure  that 
the  limited  resources  available  for 
rural  development  are  invested  wisely. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  particularly 
pleased  that  this  rural  development 
pacKage  is  the  result  of  the  work  and 
ideas  of  so  many  of  my  collegues  on 
the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee. 
Chairman  Leahy  has  aggressively  pur- 
sued a  rural  development  package  that 
is  built  on  joint  initiative  and  common 
piuiKise. 

Once  again,  I  commend  the  chair- 
man for  his  industry  and  diligence  In 
generating  momentum  for  this  much- 
needed  legislation.  I  pledge  my  sup- 
port to  this  effort  and  look  forward  to 
timely  consideration  of  the  Rural 
Partnerships  Act  by  the  Agriculture 
Committee. 

Mr.  KOHL.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  many  of  my  colleagues 
today  in  introducing  the  Rural  Devel- 
opment Partnership  Act.  I  would  like 
to  commend  the  members  of  the  Agri- 
culture Committee,  and  especially  the 
chairman  of  the  committee.  Senator 
Leahy,  for  their  commitment  to  ad- 
dressing the  needs  of  rural  Americans. 
I  would  also  like  to  thank  both  the 
majority  leader  and  the  Republican 
leader  for  their  leadership  in  organiz- 
ing the  rural  development  task  force, 
which  has  helped  to  focus  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  on  this  very  impor- 
tant issue. 

The  problems  besetting  rural  Amer- 
ica are  all  too  evident  in  Wisconsin. 
While  30  percent  of  the  State's  popu- 
lation is  located  in  rviral  counties,  per 
capita  income  in  these  53  counties  in 
1986  was  24  percent  lower  than  in  the 
State's  urban  counties.  In  contrast  to 
the  State's  growth  in  urban  employ- 
ment since  1979,  rural  employment 
dropped  2  percent  between  1979  and 
1986,  putting  Wisconsin  in  the  bottom 
10  States  nationally  in  rural  economic 
growth. 

Throughout  this  coimtry's  history, 
the  problems  of  rural  Americans  have 
traditionally  been  farm  sector  prob- 
lems. And  until  recently,  we  have  de- 
pended on  our  agricultural  policy  to 
fix  these  problems. 

Clearly,  our  agricultural  policy  is 
still  vitally  important  to  the  econo- 
mies of  rural  areas — and  we  must  keep 
that  in  mind  as  we  begin  debate  on  the 
1990  farm  bill.  Yet,  farm  families  now 
account  for  only  2  percent  of  our  pop- 
ulation, while  25  percent  of  Americans 
still  live  in  rural  areas.  If  we  are  to 
meet  the  needs  of  these  citizens,  we 
need  to  be  innovative,  responsive,  and 
efficient  in  developing  Federal  assist- 
ance for  niral  America. 

This  legislation  is  a  good  start.  It  ad- 
dresses the  capital  needs  of  rural  busi- 
nesses by  providing  Federal  seed  cap- 
ital to  revolving  loan  funds,  while  rec- 


ognizing the  need  to  leverage  non-Fed- 
eral funds.  It  encourages  rural  tele- 
phone and  electric  systems  to  expand 
and  improve  teleconununications  links 
in  rural  areas.  And  it  provides  assist- 
ance to  niral  conamunities  in  meeting 
their  clean  water  and  waste  disposal 
needs  and  requirements.  These  are  all 
essential  to  the  viability  of  rural  com- 
munities. 

However,  I  am  somewhat  concerned 
that  the  revolving  loan  fund  and  busi- 
ness incubator  provisions  as  currently 
envisioned  may  not  be  the  most  cost- 
effective  means  of  ensuring  capital 
access  and  business  formation  in  rural 
communities.  In  this  respect,  I  would 
urge  the  Agriculture  Committee  to  ex- 
amine these  provisions,  along  with  the 
Rural  Capital  Access  Program  legisla- 
tion introduced  recently  by  Senator 
LncAR.  to  ensure  that  they  maximize 
leverage  of  Federal  funds. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  see  this 
bill  address  the  critical  problem  of 
health  services  in  rural  areas.  Specifi- 
cally, the  authorization  of  a  health 
link  fund,  to  improve  medical  informa- 
tion and  diagnostic  analyses  transmit- 
tal between  rural  and  urban  areas,  will 
be  of  immense  benefit  to  rural  hospi- 
tals and  health  professionals. 

The  health  link  fund  creates  the  op- 
portimities  for  the  type  of  facility  I  re- 
cently proposed.  A  bill  I  Introduced 
earlier  this  month,  the  Rural  Health 
Improvement  Act.  authorizes  health 
information  technology  centers  mod- 
eled after  a  center  proposed  by  the 
Medical  College  of  Wisconsin.  To  meet 
the  needs  of  managing  the  processing 
the  quantity  of  medical  information 
available  today,  these  centers  would 
link  rural  and  urban  health  profes- 
sionals throughout  the  country  by 
means  of  improved  communication.  I 
look  forward  to  working  with  the  Agri- 
culture Committee  and  with  Senator 
Pryor,  chairman  of  the  Aging  Com- 
mittee and  a  sponsor  of  similar  legisla- 
tion to  facilitate  the  development  of 
this  type  of  facility. 

Mr.  President,  rural  development 
legislation  is  badly  needed.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  this  bill  will  provide  the  basis 
for  a  strong,  bipartisan  rural  develop- 
ment initiative— a  package  that  will  in- 
clude not  just  components  of  this  leg- 
islation, but  legislation  addressing 
rural  health  care  costs  and  availability 
as  well.  And  I  hope  that  we  can  pass 
this  legislation  this  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  again  commend  the 
Agriculture  Committee  for  its  work  on 
this  legislation,  and  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  members  of  the  commit- 
tee and  members  of  the  task  force  in 
ensuring  its  expedient  passage. 


By  Mr.  MITCHELL: 
S.  1037.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  imple- 
mentation  of  certain   regulations  of 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  and  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
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ture  regarding  irradiated  foods,  to 
amend  the  Federal  Pood,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  to  prescribe  labels  for 
such  foods,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutri- 
tion, and  Forestry. 

FOOD  IRRADIATION  SAFETY  AND  LABEUNG 
REQUIREMENT  ACT 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  the  Food  Irra- 
dation  Safety  and  Labeling  Require- 
ment Act  of  1989.  This  legislation  mir- 
rors legislation  I  introduced  in  the 
100th  Congress  on  this  same  subject. 
Again  this  year,  I'm  pleased  that  the 
companion  legislation  is  being  intro- 
duced in  the  House  by  Congressman 
Douglas  Bosco  of  California. 

The  basic  law  regulating  the  addi- 
tives or  processes  used  on  food  sold 
commercially  in  this  country  is  the 
Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act. 
In  1958,  Congress  wisely  amended  the 
act  to  "include  any  source  of  radi- 
ation" intended  for  use  in  processing 
or  paclcaging  food  in  the  definition  of 
a  food  additive  (section  321),  subject  to 
the  rigorous  safety  testing  required  of 
any  new  additive. 

In  1986,  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  approved  Federal 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  regula- 
tions that  would,  for  the  first  time, 
allow  low-level  irradiation  of  a  wide 
range  of  food  products,  mostly  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables. 

American  consumers  are  generally 
unaware  of  this  technology.  But 
whether  or  not  they  know  about  irra- 
diation, consumers  deserve  to  know 
that  the  processes  and  additives  used 
on  the  foods  they  buy  have  been 
proven  to  be  safe.  I'm  afraid,  however, 
that  if  most  consumers  were  familiar 
with  the  steps  by  which  FDA  came  to 
support  allowing  an  expanded  use  of 
irradiation  I  believe  they  would  feel 
the  agency's  research  was  suspect. 

In  1979,  FDA  established  its  Bureau 
of  Foods  Irradiated  Food  Committee 
[BFIFC]  to  review  the  existing  agency 
policy  concerning  food  irradiation. 
Using  data  showing  the  amount  of 
chemical  change  likely  to  be  caused  in 
food  by  given  levels  of  radiation,  but 
with  no  actual  feeding  tests  on  ani- 
mals. BFIFC  concluded  that  food  irra- 
diation at  low  doses  was  wholesome 
and  safe  for  human  consumption,  even 
where  the  irradiated  food  constituted 
a  substantial  portion  of  the  diet. 

In  1981,  FDA's  Bureau  of  Foods,  es- 
tablished the  Irradiated  Foods  Task 
Group  to  review  all  available  toxico- 
logical  data  concerning  foods  treated 
by  irradiation. 

In  phase  one  of  the  data  review,  all 
relevant  toxicology  studies  were  iden- 
tified from  FDA  files  and  the  open  lit- 
erature. In  all,  441  studies  were  ob- 
tained in  hard  copy,  summarized,  and 
categorized. 

Next,  FDA  summarized  the  studies 
and  reviewed  them  for  their  scientific 
merit.  Studies  were  accepted  if  on  ini- 


tial examination,  they  appeared  to  be 
reasonably  complete.  Studies  were  ac- 
cepted with  reservation  if  the  testing, 
on  initial  simimary  review,  appeared 
acceptable  but  had  some  serious  defi- 
ciencies interferring  with  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  study.  Studies  were  re- 
jected if  on  initial  examination  they 
for  any  of  a  nimiber  of  reasons  dealing 
with  measuring  the  study's  interpreta- 
tion. 

In  the  next  phase,  all  studies  that 
appeared  to  show  adverse  effects  and 
studies  that  appeared  to  support 
safety  were  then  examined  in  detail. 
In  all,  69  studies  that  either  raised 
questions  concerning  the  possibility  of 
adverse  effects— there  were  32  such 
studies— or  that  appeared  to  support  a 
conclusion  that  the  irradiated  food 
studied  is  safe— there  were  37  such 
studies— were  examined  in  detail  and 
reported. 

According  to  the  task  group,  on  de- 
tailed examination  of  the  69  studies,  5 
appeared  to  support  safety,  and  the  re- 
maining 64  were  said  to  be  deficient 
because  of:  First,  problems  associated 
with  diet  and  second,  inadequate  ex- 
perimental design.  Based  on  that 
review  of  the  available  research  on  ir- 
radiation, the  task  group  concluded 
that,  "studies  with  irradiated  foods  do 
not  appear  to  show  adverse  toxicologi- 
cal  effects." 

But,  the  task  group  said: 

The  lack  of  effects  however  could  have  re- 
sulted from  the  dietary  problems,  inadequa- 
cies of  experimental  design,  ambiguity  and 
non-reproductivity  of  the  available  data  on 
irradiated  foods.  Studies  of  sufficiently  high 
quality  to  support  the  safety  of  irradiated 
foods  treated  at  high  irradiation  doses 
which  constitute  major  contributions  to  the 
daily  diet  for  long-term  use  are  also  not 
available. 

According  to  FDA,  only  5  of  the  441 
studies  reviewed  were  considered  by 
agency  reviewers  to  be  properly  con- 
ducted, fully  adequate  by  1980  toxico- 
logical  standards,  and  able  to  stand 
alone  in  the  support  of  safety.  The  re- 
ports of  these  five  studies  indicated  no 
adverse  health  affects  from  the  irradi- 
ated foods  fed  to  test  animals. 

Based  on  its  review  of  the  studies, 
the  task  force  agreed  with  BFIFC's 
conclusion  that  there  was  an  adequate 
margin  of  safety  for  foods  irradiated 
below  1  kGy.  It  also  agreed  that  toxi- 
cology tests  on  these  foods  were  not 
needed  to  support  a  conclusion  that 
such  foods  are  safe.  FDA  used  its  1981 
task  force  findings  in  promulgating 
the  1986  regulations. 

It  is  on  the  basis  of  those  five  stud- 
ies, that  FDA  has  moved  to  allow  a 
much  broader  use  of  irradiation  in 
food  processing.  I  do  not  question  that 
the  five  studies  cited  by  FDA  indicate 
no  adverse  health  affects  from  the  ir- 
radiated foods  fed  to  test  animals. 

But,  I  do  not  believe  the  American 
consimier  can  be  assured  of  the  safety 
of  this  process  on  such  scant  evidence. 


Because  I  am  not  convinced  that 
food  irradiation  has  been  sufficiently 
proven  safe  by  the  FDA.  I'm  pleased 
to  join  with  Representative  Bosco 
today  in  introducing  legislation  that 
would: 

First,  prohibit  either  the  Secretary 
of  HHS  or  Agriculture  from  imple- 
menting regulations  allowing  the  ex- 
panded use  of  irradiation; 

Second,  require  all  irradiated  foods 
to  be  so  labeled,  including  foods  sold 
in  restaurants  and  foods  which  are  in- 
gredients of  other  products;  and 

Third,  mandate  a  2-year  study  by 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  of 
food  irradiation,  including  the  envi- 
ronmental and  health  issues  associat- 
ed with  irradiation  facilities. 

There  are  other  troubling  aspects  of 
this  technology  including  adverse  nu- 
tritional impacts;  costs;  and  worker 
safety,  effectiveness  and  environmen- 
tal impacts  associated  with  food  irra- 
diation plants  that  are  also  of  concern. 
But  they  are,  I  believe,  secondary  to 
the  fimdamental  issue  of  safety. 

Almost  everything  we  do  in  our  soci- 
ety exposes  us  to  risk.  Congress  must 
decide  two  points  in  this  debate. 

First,  do  the  benefits  of  food  irradia- 
tion outweigh  its  risks? 

Second  are  those  benefits  more 
cheaply  or  more  safely  achievable  by 
other  means. 

It  may  be  that  after  further  exami- 
nation and  study,  this  Nation  will 
decide  that  food  irradiation  has  bene- 
fits that  exceed  its  costs  and  that  it  is 
preferable  to  using  chemical  treat- 
ments or  doing  nothing. 

But  for  now.  we  don't  know  enough 
about  either  the  costs  or  the  benefits 
of  this  process  to  make  an  informed 
judgment.  I  believe  American  consum- 
ers would  be  better  served  by  a  reex- 
amination of  this  process  prior  to  an 
expanded  commercial  application. 


By  Mr.  ROTH: 
S.  1038.  A  bill  to  repeal  Medicare 
catastrophic  coverage  provisions  effec- 
tive in  years  after  1989  and  the  supple- 
mental Medicare  premium,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

ICEDICARE  CATASTROPHIC  COVERAGE  REPEAL  ACT 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  legislation  that  will 
repeal  certain  provisions  of  the  Medi- 
care Catastrophic  Coverage  Act  of 
1988.  The  Medicare  catastrophic  cov- 
erage repeal  bill  will  repeal  all  new 
Medicare  benefits  and  new  premiums 
due  after  December  31,  1989.  The  sec- 
tions to  be  repealed  include  the  Medi- 
care part  B  benefits  as  well  as  the 
aimual  supplemental  premium  or  the 
tax  surcharge.  Medicare  beneficiaries 
will  continue  to  enjoy  the  additional 
benefits  already  in  effect  this  year 
such  as  the  extended  hospital  cover- 
age, 150  days  of  skilled  nursing  home 
care,  unlimited  hospice  care,  and  the 
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spousal  impoverishment  protection. 
Seniors  will  continue  to  pay  the  cata- 
strophic monthly  premium  which  is 
currently  $4  to  cover  these  additional 
benefits— this  monthly  premium  will 
be  $4.90  in  1990,  $5.46  in  1991,  and 
$6.75  in  1993.  But  seniors  will  not  be 
charged  with  paying  the  current  sup- 
plemental premium  or  tax  surcharge. 

My  proposal  will  not  threaten  the 
fiscal  viability  of  the  Medicare  pro- 
gram. Congressional  Budget  Office  es- 
timates indicate  that  the  flat  monthly 
catastrophic  premium  will  cover  the 
cost  of  the  expanded  acute  care  bene- 
fits in  later  years.  While  ensuring  a 
continuity  to  Medicare  beneficiaries 
by  maintaining  the  current  level  of 
benefits,  this  legislation  will  also  allow 
Congress  the  opportunity  to  develop 
an  alternative  for  providing  cata- 
strophic protection  to  Medicare  bene- 
ficiaries under  part  B  of  Medicare. 

As  the  record  shows,  I  did  not  sup- 
port Senate  passage  of  the  Cata- 
strophic Insurance  Act  during  the 
100th  Congress.  I  believed  then,  and  I 
believe  now  I  made  the  correct  vote. 
The  public  furor  over  costs  associated 
with  the  act  has  borne  out  my  posi- 
tion. 

Over  a  year  prior  to  the  July  1. 1988, 
enactment  of  the  Catastrophic  Insur- 
ance Act,  I  had  my  staff  conduct  a 
survey  of  the  retiree  health  benefits 
provided  by  the  20  largest  employers 
including  Federal,  State,  and  local  in 
my  home  State  Delaware.  The  survey 
indicated  that  the  vast  majority  pro- 
vided health  insurance  equal  to  or  su- 
perior to  the  Medicare  Catastrophic 
Act.  While  the  situation  in  Delaware 
may  not  exactly  apply  to  all  States, 
the  Medicare  changes  scheduled  to 
occur  in  1990,  in  my  view,  will  further 
duplicate  what  many  private  compa- 
nies already  offer  to  retirees  on  an  ef- 
ficient and  cost-effective  basis.  This 
shift  from  private  enterprise  responsi- 
bility to  greater  government  involve- 
ment has  been  a  concern  of  mine  since 
the  catastrophic  insurance  legislation 
was  reported  out  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee in  1987. 

Following  passage  of  the  Cata- 
strophic Act  as  news  of  its  provisions 
spread  home,  the  more  the  senior  citi- 
zens in  Delaware  learned,  the  less  the 
appealed  to  them.  While  argiunents 
against  the  Medicare  Act  have  varied, 
the  consensus  is  that  it  raises  premi- 
ums for  Medicare  beneficiaries,  most 
of  whom  do  not  need  this  benefit.  In 
short,  we  are  seeing  a  ground  swell  of 
opposition  from  our  senior  citizens 
which  demands  that  catastrophic  in- 
surance in  its  present  form  be  re- 
pealed. 

Recently,  I  sponsored  a  series  of  edu- 
cational semiiuu^  in  Delaware  intend- 
ed to  help  seniors  answer  questions 
they  had  on  the  new  changes  in  Medi- 
care. While  these  seminars  were  clear- 
ly publicized  as  informational  sessions, 
it  immediately  became  evident  that 


the  tremendous  turnout  that  filled 
each  meeting  place  beyond  capacity 
was  not  because  seniors  had  questions 
on  Medicare,  but  because  they  came  to 
protest  the  law.  Seniors  were  loud  and 
clear  in  their  negative  comments  on 
the  Medicare  changes.  In  fact,  at  one 
point,  the  audience  briefly  chanted 
"repeal  the  bills."  Reporting  on  these 
seminars,  the  Wilmington  News  Jour- 
nal wrote  that: 

Any  Member  of  Congress  who  thought 
that  he  did  the  American  people  a  favor  by 
last  year's  vote  for  the  Medicare  Cata- 
strophic Coverage  Act  should  have  been  in 
Milford  or  Wilmington  when  well  over  1,000 
people  came  to  question  and  protest  the 
new  law. 

I  believe  the  sentiments  in  Delaware 
go  beyond  the  borders  of  my  home 
State  and  extend  across  the  country. 
Clearly,  the  concerns  of  my  constitu- 
tents  are  indicative  to  action  for 
change  now. 

I  am  offering  an  alternative  to  the 
action  Congress  took  last  year.  A 
repeal  of  all  the  Medicare  part  B  bene- 
fits and  the  supplemental  premium 
will  allow  Members  of  Congress  to  de- 
velop a  plan  that  will  reflect  more 
closely  the  needs  of  senior  Americans. 
This  proposal  will  allow  time  to  study 
both  the  impact  the  current  benefits 
have  on  Medicare  enroUees  and  how 
the  private  sector  insurance  plans  of- 
fered to  Medicare  beneficiaries  are  af- 
fected. While  I  do  share  the  desire  to 
protect  our  seniors  from  the  devastat- 
ing effect  of  catastrophic  health  care 
expenses,  I  do  not  believe  the  current 
Medicare  package  answers  the  needs 
of  seniors.  In  my  view,  these  changes 
made  to  Medicare  must  be  revisited. 

My  proposal  does  not  amend  the 
Medicare  Catastrophic  Coverage  Act 
in  any  way  other  than  by  deleting 
from  the  books  any  new  benefits  or 
premlimis  in  years  to  come.  As  for  this 
year,  current  benefits  scheduled  such 
as  the  expansion  in  hospital  coverage 
effective  January  1,  1989,  will  contin- 
ue, and  the  effective  date  for  the 
spousal  impoverishment  provision  re- 
mains September  30,  1989. 

By  keeping  the  already  effective 
changes  in  Medicare,  and  by  eliminat- 
ing those  scheduled  to  come  into 
effect  next  year.  Congress  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  fully  review  cata- 
strophic insurance  coverage  for  Medi- 
care covered  individuals.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  listen  to  the  concerns  of 
America's  seniors  and  support  my  leg- 
islation. 


By  Mr.  DeCONCINI: 
S.  1039.  A  bQl  to  restore  the  record- 
keeping requirement  of  the  Child  Pro- 
tection and  Obscenity  Enforcement 
Act  of  1988;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

RESTORING  THE  RECORDKEEPING  REQUIREMENT 
OP  THE  CHILD  PROTECTION  AND  OBSCENITY  ACT 

•  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  introduce  legislation  to 


restore  a  vital  provision  of  the  Child 
Protection  suid  Obscenity  Enforce- 
ment Act  of  1988.  On  Tuesday  a  Fed- 
eral District  Court  Judge  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  struck  down  a  key 
provision  of  the  1988  law.  By  ruling 
that  the  recordkeeping  requirement  of 
the  act  is  unconstitutional,  the  court 
has  stripped  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant protections  of  our  children  from 
the  bill.  Without  the  recordkeeping  re- 
quirement of  the  child  pornography 
provision  of  the  act,  prosecutors  will 
be  undermined  in  their  efforts  to 
prove  that  child  pomographers  were 
aware  of  and  intended  to  commit  their 
vile  and  abusive  acts.  I  believe  that  the 
legislation  that  Senator  Thttrmond 
and  I  introduced  last  year  is  one  of  the 
most  important  laws  ever  to  be  en- 
acted by  this  great  body,  but  I  am  very 
concerned  that  one  of  the  most  vital 
enforcement  provisions  of  the  bill  has 
been  deleted.  The  legislation  that  I  am 
introducing  today  restores  that  en- 
forcement tool  and  does  it  in  such  a 
way  that,  I  believe,  is  beyond  constitu- 
tional challenge. 

The  1988  act  required  that  anyone 
who  produces  sexually  explicit  materi- 
al keep  records  of  the  identity  and  age 
of  the  individuals  depicted  in  such  ma- 
terial. In  addition,  the  producer  was 
required  to  keep  records  of  any  name 
ever  used  by  those  individuals.  Such 
records  were  required  to  be  kept  of 
any  sexually  explicit  material  made 
after  February  8,  1978.  The  legislation 
I  am  introducing  today  would  require 
that  records  as  to  identity  and  age  be 
kept  for  any  sexually  explicit  material 
produced  after  the  effective  date  of 
the  legislation. 

Pornography  in  America  is  a  multi- 
million-dollar business.  The  Justice 
Department  estimates  that  pornogra- 
phy sales  total  nearly  $4  billion  armu- 
ally.  A  major  part  of  the  pornography 
network  is  child  pornography  and  its 
trappings.  Child  pornography  has 
become  a  highly  organized  industry 
preying  on  the  youth  of  our  country 
who  are  either  unable  to  protect  them- 
selves or  are  induced  into  participating 
by  those  they  trust. 

The  sexual  exploitation  of  any 
human  being,  especially  those  who  are 
young,  impressionable  and  vulnerable, 
is  reprehensible.  It  is  an  affront  to 
every  individual  and  to  every  commu- 
nity that  strives  to  maintain  a  decent 
society  and  to  protect  its  citizens  and 
their  fundamental  rights.  If  we  are  to 
deal  effectively  with  the  problem  of 
pornography,  it  Is  essential  that  we 
recognize  that  it  victimizes  all  mem- 
bers of  society,  regardless  of  sex,  age. 
race,  religion,  or  social  status. 

Perhaps  the  most  degrading  and  re- 
volting aspect  of  the  increased  pornog- 
raphy trade  that  is  engulfing  decency 
is  child  pornography.  It  is  beyond  the 
comprehension  of  this  Senator  that 
men  and  women  would  sexually  ex- 
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ploit  young  children.  Many  of  the  vic- 
tims are  runaways  who  have  fallen 
into  criminal  hands.  But  studies  indi- 
cate that  a  large  percentage  of  the 
children  under  the  age  of  8  who  are  in- 
volved are  provided  to  the  pomogra- 
phers  by  their  parents  or  guardians. 

Mr.  President.  I  disagree  with  the 
ruling  of  the  Federal  court  that  the 
recordkeeping  provision  of  the  1988 
act  is  unconstitutional.  Requiring 
someone  who  displays  sexually  explicit 
activities  to  know  whether  the  partici- 
pants are  adults  or  are  children  is 
hardily  an  uru-easonable  requirement. 
But  I  also  believe  that  our  children 
cannot  afford  to  wait  until  this  issue  is 
fought  out  in  the  courts.  I  hope  that 
the  Federal  Government  will  appeal 
the  district  court's  decision  and  will  ul- 
timately prevail,  thereby  restoring  the 
original  act's  more  stringent  require- 
ments. But  while  this  argiunent  is 
taking  place,  the  child  pomographers 
are  still  out  there  preying  on  our  chil- 
dren. We  must  have  a  mechanism  in 
place  immediately  that  will  allow  pros- 
ecutors to  take  these  monsters  into 
court  and  put  them  into  jail.  To  do 
that,  they  need  a  provision  that  will 
allow  them  to  prove  that  the  pomog- 
raphers knew  what  they  were  doing 
and  intended  to  violate  the  provisions 
of  the  act  or  that  they  intentionally 
failed  to  comply  with  the  recordkeep- 
ing requirement. 

While  I  believe  that  the  recordkeep- 
ing provision  of  the  1988  act  is  consti- 
tutional and  that  it  should  be  re- 
stored, I  am  not  willing  to  sacrifice  our 
children  while  the  rest  of  us  argue 
academics.  Let  us  do  something  imme- 
diately to  restore  some  degree  of  pro- 
tection to  our  children. 

The  use  of  children  in  the  produc- 
tion of  pornographic  materials  is  ex- 
tremely harmful  to  the  physiological, 
emotional,  and  psychological  health  of 
a  child.  The  scars  of  being  forced  to 
engage  in  such  activity  remain  forever 
etched  in  the  youthful  victim's  mind. 
Many  times  the  trauma  of  having  to 
perform  in  these  exploits  is  never 
overcome,  endlessly  tormenting  the 
helpless  victim. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me 
in  swiftly  enacting  legislation  to  re- 
store the  recordkeeping  requirement 
of  the  Child  Protection  and  Obscenity 
Enforcement  Act  of  1988.  While  we 
debate  and  the  courts  consider,  our 
children  are  being  victimized  by  evil, 
greedy  people  who  have  only  their 
pocketbooks  in  mind.  Let's  act  immedi- 
ately to  put  these  people  out  of  busi- 
ness. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Recori).* 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1039 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatirxs    of   the    United   States   of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 


(a)  In  General.— Chapter  110  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  suiding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
§  2257.  Record  keeping  requirements 

"(a)  Whoever  produces  any  book,  maga- 
zine, periodical,  film,  video-tape,  or  other 
matter  which— 

"(1)  contains  one  or  more  visual  depictions 
made  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  of 
actual  sexually  explicit  conduct;  and 

"(2)  is  produced  in  whole  or  in  part  with 
materials  which  have  been  mailed  or 
shipped  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce, 
or  is  shipped  or  transported  or  is  intended 
for  shipment  or  transportation  in  Interstate 
or  foreign  commerce; 

shall  create  and  maintain  individually  iden- 
tifiable records  pertaining  to  every  perform- 
er portrayed  in  such  a  visual  depiction. 

"(b)  Any  person  to  whom  subsection  (a) 
applies  shall,  with  respect  to  every  perform- 
er portrayed  in  a  visual  depiction  of  actual 
sexually  explicit  conduct— 

"<1)  ascertain,  by  examination  of  an  iden- 
tification document  containing  such  infor- 
mation, the  r>erformer's  name  and  date  of 
birth,  and  require  the  performer  to  provide 
such  other  indicia  of  his  or  her  identity  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  regulations; 

"(2)  record  in  the  records  required  by  sub- 
section (a)  the  information  required  by 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  and  such 
other  identifying  information  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  regulation. 

"(c)  Any  person  to  whom  subsection  (a) 
applies  shall  maintain  the  records  required 
by  this  section  at  his  business  premises,  or 
at  such  other  place  as  the  Attorney  General 
may  by  regulation  prescribe  and  shall  malce 
such  records  available  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral for  inspection  at  all  reasonable  times. 

•'(d)(1)  No  information  or  evidence  ob- 
tained from  records  required  to  be  created 
or  maintained  by  this  section  shall,  except 
as  provided  in  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3),  be 
used,  directly  or  indirectly,  as  evidence 
against  any  person  with  respect  to  any  vio- 
lation of  law. 

"(2)  Paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  shall 
not  preclude  the  use  of  such  information  or 
evidence  in  a  prosecution  or  other  action  for 
a  violation  of  any  applicable  provision  of 
law  with  respect  to  the  furnishing  of  false 
information. 

'•(3)  In  a  prosecution  of  any  person  to 
whom  subsection  (a)  applies  for  an  offense 
in  violation  of  subsection  2251(a)  of  this 
title  which  has  as  an  element  the  produc- 
tion of  a  visual  depiction  of  a  minor  engag- 
ing in  or  assisting  another  person  to  engage 
in  sexually  explicit  conduct  and  in  which 
that  element  is  sought  to  be  established  by 
showing  that  a  performer  within  the  mean- 
ing of  this  section  is  a  minor- 

"(A)  proof  that  the  person  failed  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a) 
or  (b)  of  this  section  concerning  the  cre- 
ation and  maintenance  of  records,  or  a  regu- 
lation issued  pursuant  thereto,  shall  raise  a 
rebuttable  presumption  that  such  perform- 
er was  a  minor;  and 

"(B)  proof  that  the  person  failed  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  subsection  (e) 
of  this  section  concerning  the  statement  re- 
quired by  that  subsection  shall  raise  the  re- 
buttable presumption  that  every  performer 
in  the  matter  was  a  minor. 

"(e)(1)  Any  person  to  whom  subsection  (a) 
appUes  shall  cause  to  be  affixed  to  every 
copy  of  any  matter  described  In  paragraph 
(1)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  in  such 
manner  and  in  such  form  as  the  Attorney 
General  shall  by  regulations  prescribe,  a 
statement  describing  where  the  records  re- 


quired by  this  section  with  respect  to  all 
performers  depicted  in  that  copy  of  the 
matter  may  be  located. 

"(2)  If  the  person  to  whom  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  applies  is  an  organization  the 
statement  required  by  this  sut>section  shall 
include  the  name,  title,  and  business  address 
of  the  individual  employed  by  such  organi- 
zation responsible  for  maintaining  the 
records  required  by  this  section. 

"(3)  In  any  prosecution  of  a  person  for  an 
offense  in  violation  of  section  2252  of  this 
title  which  has  as  an  element  the  transport- 
ing, mailing,  or  distribution  of  a  visual  de- 
piction involving  the  use  of  a  minor  engag- 
ing in  sexually  explicit  conduct,  and  in 
which  that  element  is  sought  to  be  estab- 
lished by  a  showing  that  a  performer  within 
the  meaning  of  this  section  is  a  minor,  proof 
that  the  matter  in  which  the  visual  depic- 
tion is  contained  did  not  contain  the  state- 
ment required  by  this  section  shall  raise  a 
rebuttable  presumption  that  such  perform- 
er was  a  minor. 

"(f)  The  Attorney  General  shall  issue  ap- 
propriate regulations  to  carry  out  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(g)  As  used  in  this  section— 

"(1)  the  term  'actual  sexually  explicit  con- 
duct' means  actual  but  not  simulated  con- 
duct as  defined  in  subparagraphs  (A) 
through  (E)  of  paragraph  (2)  of  section  2256 
of  this  title; 

"(2)  'identification  document'  has  the 
meaning  given  that  term  in  subsection 
1028(d)  of  this  title: 

"(3)  the  term  'produces'  means  to  produce, 
manufacture,  or  publish  and  includes  the 
duplication,  reproduction,  or  reissuing  of 
any  materiad;  and 

"(4)  the  term  performer'  includes  any 
person  portrayed  in  a  visual  depiction  en- 
gaging in.  or  assisting  another  person  to 
engage  in.  actual  sexually  explicit  conduct". 

(b)  Clerical  Amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  at  the  beginning  of  chapter  110  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  after  the  item  relating  to  section 
2256  the  following: 

"2257.  Record  keeping  requirements. ". 

(c)  Eptective  Date.— Section  2257  of  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  as  added  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  take  effect  60  days  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  except— 

(1)  the  Attorney  General  shall  prepare 
the  Initial  set  of  regulations  required  or  au- 
thorized by  section  2257  within  30  days  of 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act;  and 

(2)  subsection  (e)  of  section  2257  of  such 
title  and  of  any  regulation  issued  pursuant 
thereto  shall  take  effect  90  days  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  WILSON  (for  himself, 
Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr.  DeConcini. 
Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Gramm,  Mr. 
Gorton,   Mr.   Mack,   and   Mr. 

MURKOWSKI): 

S.  1040.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  establish  an  Anti- 
Drug  Task  Force;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

anti-drug  task  force  in  the  DEPARTJOafT  OP 

defense 

Mr.  WILSON.  Thank  you  very 
much,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  today  to  intro- 
duce legislation  on  behalf  of  myself 
and  my  colleagues  Senator  D'Amato, 
Senator  DeConcini,  Senator  Gramm, 
Senator  Gorton,  Senator  Macx,  and 
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Senator  Murkowski.  It  is  with  sad- 
ness that  I  rise  to  do  this  because  this 
legislation  is  not  an  implication  but  an 
expressed  condemnation  of  what  I 
deem  to  be  an  inadequate  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
in  responding  to  the  charge  given  to 
them  by  Congress  in  last  year's  de- 
fense authorization  bill.  At  that  point, 
we  very  clearly  indicated  the  sense  of 
urgency  that  we  attach  to  their  par- 
ticipation in  the  interdiction  of  drugs 
beyond  the  borders  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  President,  no  one  on  this  floor 
who  has  paid  even  casual  attention  to 
the  many  debates  that  have  occurred 
on  how  we  best  approach  the  problems 
of  drug  use  can  be  under  any  illusion 
that  there  is  a  single  aspect  that  will 
respond  to  the  total  needs.  To  the  con- 
trary, we  are  bent  upon  on  effort  on 
many  fronts  to  reduce  demand,  to  edu- 
cate our  young  people  so  that  they 
will  not  engage  in  perilous  experimen- 
tation. The  emphasis  I  thinlt  perhaps 
is  on  prevention  because  rehabilitation 
has  proved  both  costly  and  uncertain. 

There  are  two  ways  to  bring  about 
prevention.  One  is  education,  the  kind 
of  education  that  does  not  simply 
teach  the  ills  of  drug  use,  but  teaches 
values  so  that  young  people  are  armed 
with  the  kind  of  self-esteem  that  is 
their  best  weapon,  their  best  defense 
when  a  drug  pusher  comes  onto  their 
school  grounds  offering  them  free 
drugs. 

But  if  you  talk  to  any  law  enforce- 
ment professional,  you  will  find  that 
they  are  of  the  belief,  the  fervent 
relief,  that  their  task  has  been  made 
needlessly  difficult  and  dangerous  be- 
cause of  the  inordinate  volume  of 
drugs  entering  the  United  States  and 
particularly  those  entering  across  our 
southern  borders  in  both  the  South- 
east and  in  the  Southwest.  It  was  for 
that  reason  that  Congress  spoke  out  in 
the  clearest  possible  terms,  in  what 
necessarily  must  be  joint  effort  be- 
tween civilian  law  enforcement  au- 
thorities and  the  military,  and  as- 
signed the  Department  of  Defense  the 
responsibility  as  the  lead  agency  to  co- 
ordinate the  surveillance,  the  monitor- 
ing, the  detection,  and  the  tracking 
that  will  so  enhance  our  ability  to 
deter  and  to  prevent  the  aerial  smug- 
gling and  smuggling  upon  the  high 
seas  that  is  increasingly  the  way  in 
which  this  incredible  volume  of  dan- 
gerous drugs  enters  our  Nation. 

But  the  sad  fact,  Mr.  President,  is 
that  DOD  has  not  responded  as  we 
hoped  with  the  same  urgency  felt  by 
the  Congress  in  making  that  charge  to 
them  in  the  defense  authorization  bill. 
To  the  contrary,  what  we  have  seen  is 
a  largely  bureaucratic  response.  We 
are  told  that  they  are  planning  to 
make  plans. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  pillory  the 
Department  of  Defense.  It  is  my  pur- 
pose and  that  of  my  colleagues  to  see 


to  it  that  they  attMh  the  kind  of  ur- 
gency to  their  responsibility  that  we 
have  given  them.  For  that  purpose  we 
in  this  legislation  require  that,  as  so 
often  in  the  past  when  the  military 
has  been  confronted  with  a  similar 
challenge,  they  give  to  a  flag  or  gener- 
al officer  the  responsibility  for  coordi- 
nating the  operations  of  a  task  force 
that  can  operate  between  regions  be- 
tween commands  and,  indeed,  between 
services.  If  we  had  made  the  same  re- 
sponse to  the  plight  of  medical  stu- 
dents on  the  island  of  Grenada  as  we 
have  to  the  responsibility  that  the 
military  has  to  the  interdiction  of 
drugs,  many  of  those  young  people 
might  find  themselves  in  confinement. 

The  parallel  yields  only  a  limited 
analogy,  I  sun  quite  aware  of  that.  But 
my  point  is  simply  this:  The  typical 
bureaucratic  response  is  not  good 
enough,  and  it  is  because  those  law  en- 
forcement professionals  feel  with 
abundant  reason  and  abundant  evi- 
dence that  their  lives  have  been  made 
needlessly  difficult  and  dangerous  as 
have  those  of  the  citizens  they  are 
sworn  to  protect,  that  we  must  insist 
upon  an  urgency  that  the  Department 
clearly  does  not  yet  feel. 

Mr.  President,  what  we  have  done  is 
to  enjoin  upon  the  Department  of  De- 
fense not  congressional  macromanage- 
ment,  but  the  meeting  of  a  certain 
minimal  standard  which  is  necessary  if 
we  are  to  be  serious  about  their  par- 
ticipation. 

So,  Mr.  President.  I  rise  today  to 
protest  and  to  cure  the  seeming  inabil- 
ity of  our  Government  to  stem  the 
flow  of  illegal  drugs  entering  the 
United  States.  On  almost  every  day 
that  Congress  has  been  in  session,  my 
colleagues  and  I  have  demanded  re- 
peatedly that  we  devote  more  technol- 
ogy and  manpower  to  halting  the  traf- 
fic in  this  poison  which  has  begun  to 
tear  apart  our  Nation. 

We  have  authorized  billions  of  dol- 
lars, created  a  Cabinet-level  position, 
and  amended  the  defense  authoriza- 
tion bill  of  1989  to  require  greater  De- 
fense Department  participation.  These 
actions  have  adl  been  welcomed  with 
vows  of  participation  by  the  affected 
agencies.  Studies  have  been  chartered, 
advisory  groups  formed,  and  money 
has  been  spent— all  with  little  appar- 
ent effect  on  the  availability  of  illicit 
narcotics. 

In  the  100th  Congress  we  directed 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  get  in- 
volved in  the  war  on  drugs.  We  author- 
ized $300  million  and  directed  DOD  to 
be  the  lead  agency  for  detecting  smug- 
glers in  the  air  and  on  the  seas,  coordi- 
nating radar  activities  with  civilian  au- 
thorities, devoting  resources  fulltime 
to  the  interdiction  mission,  and  ex- 
panding the  role  of  the  National 
Guard  in  these  efforts. 

Yet  where  do  we  now  stand,  Mr. 
President?  The  Defense  Department 
tells  Congress  that  it  can  soon  expect 


a  report  on  a  communications  net- 
work, and  that  something  called  a 
joint  operational  planning  system,  or 
JOPS,  will  aid  in  the  war  on  drugs.  To 
me,  this  plan  sounds  like  a  bureaucrat- 
ic response  to  an  order  and  a  mandate 
for  which  the  Department  has  little 
interest.  DOD's  February  1989  report 
on  its  progress  in  implementing  the 
Wilson-Nunn  amendment  tells  us  that 
JOPS  represents  a  "phased  interac- 
tion" between  the  armed  services  and 
the  drug  enforcement  agencies  permit- 
ting military  officials  to  "focus  initial- 
ly" on  integrating  detection  and  moni- 
toring assets  with  those  of  the  Cus- 
toms Service  and  the  DEA.  This  is  nec- 
essary coordination,  but  it  should  not 
take  7  months  to  announce  this  obvi- 
ous need. 

The  American  people,  Mr.  President, 
will  not  tolerate  high  rhetoric  and 
more  studies  as  DOD's  reply  to  the 
demand  that  the  military  participate 
now  and  participate  actively  in  stop- 
ping the  flow  of  drugs  into  our  coun- 
try. The  Wilson-Nunn  amendment  did 
not  request  the  Defense  Department 
to  undertake  a  phased  interaction  or 
an  initial  focus.  Rather,  it  gave  DOD  a 
clear  mandate  to  devote  resources  full- 
time  to  the  interdiction  mission.  A 
communication  system  and  a  reporting 
system  may  make  a  contribution  some- 
where along  the  line,  but  it  hardly 
substitutes  for  military  professionals. 

The  February  report.  Mr.  President, 
should  have  listed  specific  plans,  in- 
cluding level  of  effort  assignment  of 
forces  such  as  aircraft,  ships,  commu- 
nications networks,  intelligence  agen- 
cies, radars,  and  other  assets  that 
DOD  had  deployed  or  will  use  to  assist 
in  solving  this  problem.  In  plain  words, 
we  should  have  received  a  war  plan  to 
curb  the  rising  tide  of  narcotics  wash- 
ing over  our  society. 

Every  day,  the  drug  war  captures  an 
increasing  percentage  of  American 
neighborhoods,  families,  and  lives. 
Hours  have  been  spent  on  the  floor  of 
both  Chambers  of  Congress  with 
Members  urging  action  to  contain  this 
scourge.  Its  impact  on  the  youth  of 
America,  its  considerable  contribution 
to  family  disintegration,  and  its  foul 
sponsorship  of  vicious  crime  waves 
across  our  Nation's  urban  landscape. 
Yet  the  Defense  Department's  re- 
sponse to  congressionally  mandated 
action  has  been  underwhelming  to  say 
the  least.  We  get  lots  of  words,  but  not 
much  action. 

The  problem  of  drugs  in  America 
cries  for  action— not  more  studies,  not 
more  advisory  groups,  not  more  jingo- 
isms. We  need  action. 

In  terms  of  our  national  defense,  the 
principal  threat  is  the  Soviet  Union 
and  its  surrogates.  To  counter  that 
threat,  the  Department  of  Defense 
leads  our  well-equipped  and  capable 
Armed  Forces.  We  have  over  2  million 
uniformed  personnel  in  the  Depart- 
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ment  of  Defense  whose  equipment  and 
infrastructure  will  cost  almost  $300 
biUion. 

In  the  past,  when  faced  with  an  ex- 
ternal threat  outside  the  bounds  of 
our  national  defense  command  struc- 
ture, we  have  created  such  a  task  force 
to  deal  with  the  problem.  When  the 
problem  was  solved,  DOD  either  dis- 
solved the  task  force  or  made  it  a  per- 
manent command.  To  deal  with  the 
Cuban  missile  crisis,  for  example,  the 
Caribbean  Contingency  Task  Force 
was  created,  directed  the  operation, 
and  then  disbanded.  The  U.S.  Central 
Command  was  bom  out  of  the  Rapid 
Deployment  Joint  Task  Force  created 
to  address  the  instability  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf. 

The  magnitude  of  the  threat  posed 
by  the  drug  problem  in  our  country 
calls  for  a  similar  bold  policy.  This 
morning,  I  propose  through  legislation 
that  the  four  military  departments  of 
DOD,  in  addition  to  the  Coast  Guard, 
form  an  Anti-Drug  Task  Force  to  work 
in  concert  with  the  newly  created 
Office  of  National  Drug  Control 
Policy  and  the  U.S.  Customs  Service. 
This  bill  directs  the  establishment  of  a 
command  structure— an  Anti-Drug 
Task  Force  that  in  concert  with  the 
previously  mentioned  agencies  will 
wage  war  on  America's  drug  problem. 
It  is  my  intention  that  this  legislation 
will  motivate  the  Defense  Department 
to  develop  a  strategy— as  it  did  with 
the  Cuban  and  Persian  Gulf  crises— 
for  the  dedication  of  equipment  and 
manpower  to  fighting  the  battle 
against  narcotics. 

Now  the  Defense  Department,  Mr. 
President,  is  no  stranger  to  drug  inter- 
diction activities.  Since  1984,  DOD  has 
received  an  average  of  9,800  requests 
annually  from  Federal  civilian  au- 
thorities to  lend  equipment  or  radar 
devices  for  use  in  interdiction  oper- 
ations and  honored  over  99  percent  of 
them.  Customs  and  DEA  both  report 
that  F-15,  F-16,  and  E-2C  radars 
loaned  or  purchased  from  DOD,  as 
well  as  Blackhawk  Helicopters  and  P-3 
aircraft,  have  proven  their  worth  in 
combating  the  flow  of  drugs  into  the 
Nation.  Furthermore,  the  military  ac- 
counted for  approximately  28  percent 
of  all  U.S.  Government  expenditures 
for  interdiction  in  fiscal  year  1987. 
More  importantly,  the  Defense  De- 
partment has  some  of  the  world's  most 
sophisticated  radar  systems  to  help 
identify  and  track  aircraft  in  a  very 
high  traffic  environment. 

DOD  can  clearly  do  more  but  for 
some  reason  lacks  the  enthusiasm. 
The  General  Accounting  Office  con- 
cluded last  year  that  "clear  evidence" 
existed  of  a  greater  need  for  more  air- 
craft, vessels,  motion  sensors,  night- 
vision  goggles,  and  radar  on  the  part 
of  drug  interdiction  law  enforcement 
agencies.  GAO  went  on  to  identify  the 
Defense  Department  as  a  logical 
source  for  these  assets.  And  the  Rand 
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Corp.,  for  example,  in  a  1988  study 
generally  critical  of  involving  DOD  in 
this  mission,  acknowledged  that  "mili- 
tary aircraft  have,  and  continue  to 
have,  a  role  in  the  program  to  inter- 
dict air  smugglers."  This  document 
further  stated  that  E-2  and  E-3  recon- 
naissance craft  can  make  a  vital  con- 
tribution to  stemming  the  tide  of  ille- 
gal drugs.  It  also  proposed  that  the  Air 
Force  and  the  Navy  conduct  surveil- 
lance sorties  at  drug  traffic  saturation 
points  identified  by  Customs  and  the 
Coast  Guard. 

No  one,  therefore,  including  the 
leadership  of  the  Defense  Department 
and  the  academic  critics,  questions  the 
fact  that  the  military  has  appropriate 
resources  to  fight  drug  smugglers  and 
has  actually  put  some  of  those  re- 
sources to  productive  use.  But  the 
problem  that  this  legislation  seeks  to 
remedy,  Mr.  President,  is  the  lack  of  a 
coherent  and  sufficiently  aggressive 
strategy  within  the  Armed  Forces  to 
supplement  civilian  interdiction  pro- 
grams on  a  sustained  basis. 

Indeed,  the  threat  is  real,  it  is 
present,  and  it  grows  by  the  hour.  I 
find  it  difficult  to  accept  the  argument 
that  expanding  DOD's  role  in  drug 
interdiction  will  somehow  detract 
from  the  mission  readiness  of  our 
combat  forces  when  the  immediate 
combat  mission  is  to  control  the  attack 
on  our  borders  launched  by  the  inter- 
national drug  cartels.  I  alsc  find  it  dif- 
ficult to  accept  the  argument  that  the 
Defense  Department  lacks  the  money 
to  fight  this  war  when  it  has  obligated 
only  one-sixth  of  the  funds  allocated 
last  year  by  the  Wilson-Nunn  amend- 
ment. Yet  despite  this  record,  the  De- 
partment has  submitted  a  request  for 
another  $317  million  for  drug  interdic- 
tion activities  during  fiscal  year  1990. 

We  can  ask  our  military  to  do  more 
than  study  the  problem.  As  a  member 
of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, I  know  fuU  well  the  importance 
and  need  of  a  strong  national  defense. 
In  no  way  am  I  suggesting  the  relax- 
ation of  our  worldwide  commitment  to 
the  cause  of  freedom.  I  am  suggesting, 
however,  that  the  battlefield  for  the 
moment  is  at  our  very  shores.  We  have 
a  challenge  to  conquer  and  a  responsi- 
bility to  our  citizens  to  defeat  the 
menace  over  land,  on  the  seas,  and 
through  the  skies.  Let  us  not  delay  for 
another  moment  the  needed  mobiliza- 
tion of  forces  to  defeat  this  very  real 
threat  to  life  in  America  as  we  Itnow  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1040 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  FINDINGS. 

Congress  makes  the  following  findings: 


(1)  Section  1102  of  the  National  Defense 
Authorization  Act,  Fiscal  Year  1989.  desig- 
nates the  Department  of  Defense  as  the 
single  lead  agency  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  the  detection  and  monitoring  of 
the  aerial  and  maritime  transit  of  illegal 
drugs  into  tie  United  States. 

(2)  The  large  volume  of  illegal  drtigs  en- 
tering United  States  territory  from  foreign 
sources  poses  a  direct  and  immediate  tlireat 
to  the  national  security  of  the  United 
States. 

(3)  The  Department  of  Defense,  as  a 
result  of  its  vast  air,  sea,  and  ground  recon- 
naissance capabilities,  is  the  appropriate 
agency  for  identifying  and  tracking  illegal 
narcotics  traffickers. 

(4)  The  Department  of  Defense  must  in- 
crease and  focus  its  actions  in  implementing 
the  drug  interdiction  and  law  enforcement 
support  provisions  of  title  XI  of  the  Nation- 
al Defense  Authorization  Act,  Fiscal  year 
1989. 

(5)  The  Department  of  Defense  has  estab- 
lished task  forces  in  the  past,  including  task 
forces  in  connection  with  the  Cuban  missile 
crisis  and  the  Persian  Gulf  crisis,  to  inte- 
grate the  assets  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  to  meet  more  effectively 
threats  to  the  security  of  the  United  States. 

SEC  2.  ANTI-DRUG  TASK  FORCE 

(a)  Establishment  and  CoicposmoN.— Not 
later  than  15  days  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense shall  establish  an  Anti-Drug  Task 
Force  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Task 
Force")  composed  of  personnel  from  the 
Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  Marine  Corps,  Coast 
Guard,  and  the  United  States  Customs  Serv- 
ice. The  Chairman  of  the  Task  Force  shall 
be  a  conunissioned  officer  of  the  Armed 
Forces  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general  or 
vice  admiral.  The  Chairman  shaU  report  di- 
rectly to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

(b)  Duties.— The  Task  Force  shall,  in  con- 
sultation and  cooperation  with  the  Director 
of  National  Drug  Control  Policy,  develop  a 
plan  for  the  support  of  the  drug  interdiction 
activities  of  federal  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies. The  plan  shall  provide  for  the  assign- 
ment of  duties  to  Armed  Forces  personnel, 
and  the  use  of  equipment,  facilities,  and  re- 
sources of  the  Department  of  Defense,  in 
support  of  the  efforts  of  those  agencies  to 
Interdict  the  entry  of  illegal  drugs  into  the 
United  States  by  land,  sea,  and  air. 

(c)  Report.- Not  later  than  30  days  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Director  of 
National  Drug  Control  Policy  shall  submit 
to  Congress  a  joint  report  on  the  activities 
of  the  Task  Force. 


By  Mr.  CONRAD  (for  himself, 

Mr.  Daschle,  Mr.  Boren,  Mr. 

Harkim,     Mr.     Kerrey,     Mr. 

Dixon,  and  Mr.  Burdick): 

S.  1041.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 

Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  provide  tax 

relief  for  fanners  who  realize  capital 

gain  on  the  transfer  of  farm  property 

to   satisfy   an   indebtedness,   and   for 

other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 

Finance. 

FARM  DEBT  TAX  REFORlf  ACT 

Mr.  CONRAD.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  the  Farm-Debt  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1989.  a  bill  which  ad- 
dresses a  number  of  special  tax  prob- 
lems which  can  arise  when  farm  assets 
are  liquidated  to  satisfy  farm  debts  or 
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when  farmers  attempt  to  restructure 
their  debts.  This  reform  is  absolutely 
essential  to  insure  that  the  debt  re- 
structuring provisions  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Credit  Act  of  1987  are  imple- 
mented as  Congress  intended.  Joining 
me  on  this  legislation  are  Senator  Tom 
Daschle,  Senator  David  Boren,  Sena- 
tor Tom  Harkin,  Senator  Bob  Kerrey, 
Senator  Qxtentin  Burdick,  and  Sena- 
tor AuiH  Dixon.  I  want  to  thank  Sena- 
tor Tom  Daschle,  Senator  David 
Boren,  Senator  Tom  Harkin,  and 
their  staffs  for  their  advice  and  assist- 
ance on  this  legislation.  I  would  also 
like  to  thank  the  Center  for  Rural  Af- 
fairs in  Walthill,  NE,  for  their  assist- 
ance. 

The  Agricultural  Credit  Act  of  1987 
provided  for  a  rational,  systematic  ap- 
proach to  handling  the  delinquent 
farm  debt  resulting  from  the  farm  de- 
pression of  the  1980's.  As  many  of  you 
know,  net  farm  income  during  the  first 
5  years  of  the  1980's  fell  to  the  lowest 
level— in  real  dollars— since  record 
keeping  began  in  1910— lower  even 
than  the  worst  5  years  during  the 
Great  Depression. 

The  deep  recession  of  the  1980's  left 
thousands  of  farmers  with  huge  debts 
which  they  could  no  longer  pay.  The 
value  of  assets  used  in  farming— land 
and  machinery— plummeted  in  value 
by  50  percent  or  more.  As  a  conse- 
quence thousands  of  farmers'  debts 
exceeded  the  value  of  their  assets.  The 
Agricultural  Credit  Act  offers  farmers 
an  orderly  means  of  restructuring 
farm  debt  when  restructuring  result  in 
a  greater  recovery  to  the  lender  than 
foreclosure.  This  orderly  process  can 
salvage  a  significant  portion  of  the 
outstanding  debt— strengthening  the 
Farm  Credit  System,  reducing  losses 
to  the  Farmers  Home  Administration, 
and  helping  farmers  with  a  crushing 
financial  burden. 

The  Agricultural  Credit  Act  of  1987 
is  a  wise  policy  approach  to  the  farm 
crisis  and  wlU  be  an  important  tool  in 
the  effort  to  rebuild  rural  America. 
The  act  gave  farmers  across  the  coun- 
try the  hope  that  they  would  be  able 
to  rebuild  their  lives  and  their  farming 
operations.  But  without  some  corre- 
sponding changes  in  the  tax  law,  that 
chance  for  a  fresh  start  will  elude 
many  farm  families.  Many  farmers 
who  have  applied  for  relief  under  the 
Agricultural  Credit  Act  are  finding 
that  the  tax  consequences  of  their 
plans  can  be  overwhelming.  Other 
farmers  who  have  lost  everything  and 
are  now  trying  to  start  new  lives  and 
new  professions — often  at  the  age  of 
50  or  60 — are  faced  with  massive  tax 
bills— the  final  insult  to  the  loss  of 
their  homes  and  livelihoods. 

One  set  of  problems  arises  for  farm- 
ers when  they  sell  or  deed  over  proper- 
ty to  the  lenders  to  satisfy  their  debts. 
If  the  property  is  worth  more  than 
they  originally  paid  for  it— even 
though  it  is  encumbered  with  debt  in 


excess  of  its  value  when  deeded  back— 
the  farmer  will  have  to  count  the  dif- 
ference as  a  capital  gain  and  pay  tax 
on  it.  It  is  the  same  tax  a  farmer 
would  face  if  he  sold  the  land  free  of 
debt,  only  in  this  case  all  the  proceeds 
or  the  property  itself  goes  to  the 
lender.  This  is  a  particular  problem 
for  older,  low-income  farmers  whose 
only  option  is  to  liquidate.  If  they 
bought  their  farms  in  the  1950's,  the 
so-called  gains  can  be  significant. 

Let  me  provide  a  numerical  example. 
Suppose  a  farmer  purchased  land  for 
$75,000  in  1955  and  subsequently  bor- 
rowed $200,000  on  the  land  for  farm- 
ing purposes— a  harvesting  machine, 
for  example,  can  cost  $100,000— at  a 
time  when  the  land  was  worth 
$300,000.  Today  due  to  the  farm  reces- 
sion, the  land  is  worth  $150,000  but 
has  a  debt  of  $200,000  against  it.  If  the 
farmer  conveys  the  land  back  to  his 
lender  to  satisfy  part  of  his  debt  he 
will  have  to  pay  a  tax  bill  on  $75,000 
capital  gain  and  on  $50,000  forgiveness 
of  debt  income  even  though  those 
gains  really  do  not  exist. 

To  offset  this  income,  he  can  draw 
on  any  tax  attribute  such  as  operating 
losses  and  carryovers  that  he  has.  He 
will  not  be  able  to  deduct  60  percent  of 
the  capital  gain  as  he  could  before  the 
1986  tax  act,  nor  can  he  average  his 
income  over  a  5-year  period.  He  will  be 
taxed  on  the  remainder  unless  he  is  in- 
solvent. 

In  the  example  above,  the  farmer 
may  be  scaling  down  his  farming  oper- 
ation to  improve  his  cash  flow  or  turn- 
ing back  the  whole  farm  with  the 
intent  of  repurchasing  his  home  and  a 
few  acres.  In  either  case,  if  the  farmer 
is  unable  to  pay  the  resulting  tax  li- 
ability, he  will  be  unable  to  restruc- 
ture. In  fact,  in  most  cases,  even  bank- 
ruptcy will  not  relieve  the  farmer  of 
this  tax  liability.  If  rural  America  is  to 
recover  from  the  farm  crisis,  we  have 
to  leave  these  people  with  more  than  a 
tax  bill. 

This  legislation  addresses  both  of 
these  problems  for  farmers  who  clear- 
ly lack  the  ability  to  pay.  The  bill 
would  provide  ain  exclusion  of  capital 
gain  or  discharge  of  indebtedness 
income  for  taxpayers  who  meet  the 
following  three  tests;  First,  50  percent 
of  the  taxpayer's  gross  receipts  in  at 
least  6  of  these  last  10  years  must  be 
attributable  to  farming;  second,  modi- 
fied adjusted  gross  income  is  less  than 
the  national  median;  and  third,  equity 
in  all  property  is  less  than  $25,000  or 
150  percent  of  the  tax  liability. 

The  exclusion  is  limited  to  $350,000 
in  capital  gain  or  discharge  of  indebt- 
edness income  over  the  taxpayer's  life- 
time, and  is  available  only  after  re- 
maining tax  attributes  have  been  used. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  these  tests 
are  a  fair  way  to  target  this  relief. 
They  are  devised  to  prevent  abuse  and 
the    possibility    of    manipulation    by 


speculative  investors  or  wealthy  indi- 
viduals. 

These  criteria  are  intended  to  pro- 
vide a  fresh  start  to  farmers  of  modest 
income  and  means.  This  legislation  is  a 
responsible  approach  to  the  tax  conse- 
quences of  farm  liquidation  and  debt 
restructuring.  Like  the  Agricultural 
Credit  Act  of  1987,  this  bill  balances 
public  costs  and  budget  constraints 
against  the  public  obligation  to  re- 
spond to  the  farm  crisis.  It  does  noth- 
ing more  than  put  farm  families  in  a 
position  from  which  they  can  rebuild 
their  lives. 

To  sum  up,  this  bill  is  a  vital  comple- 
ment to  the  Agricultural  Credit  Act  of 
1987.  Debt  restructuring  will  not  pro- 
vide the  opportunities  we  envision  for 
farmers  if  it  results  in  tax  liabilities 
that  they  have  no  hope  of  ever  being 
able  to  pay.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
examine  the  effects  of  our  current  tax 
law  on  restructuring  and  to  carefully 
review  this  legislation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
letter  to  me  from  the  National  Save 
the  Family  Farm  Coalition,  dated  May 
1,  1989,  and  a  section-by-section  analy- 
sis and  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  order  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1041 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Farm  Debt 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1989". 

SEC.  2.  CAPITAL  UAIN  REALIZED  FROM  TRANSFER 
OF  FARM  PROPERTY  IN  COMPLETE 
OR  PARTIAL  SATISFACTION  OF  QUALI- 
FIED FARM  INDEBTEDNESS  EX- 
CLUDED FROM  GROSS  INCOME. 

(a)  In  General.— Part  III  of  subchapter  B 
of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1986  (relating  to  items  specifically  ex- 
cluded from  gross  income)  is  amended  by  re- 
designating section  135  as  section  136  and 
by  inserting  after  section  134  the  following 
new  section: 

•SEC.  135.  CAPITAL  GAIN  REALIZED  FROM  TRANS- 
FER OF  FARM  PROPERTY  IN  COM- 
PLETE OR  PARTIAL  SATISFACTION  OF 
QUALIFIED  FARM  INDEBTEDNESS. 

"(a)  In  General.— Gross  Income  of  any 
taxpayer  described  in  subsection  (d)  does 
not  include  so  much  of  the  gain  from  the 
transfer  of  farm  property  in  complete  or 
partial  satisfaction  of  qualified  farm  indebt- 
edness as  does  not  exceed  $350,000. 

"(b)  Prior  Gains  and  Discharges  of  In- 
debtedness Taken  Into  Accotnrr.— 

"(1)  In  general.— If  for  any  prior  year— 

"(A)  gain  from  the  transfer  of  farm  prop- 
erty in  complete  or  partial  satisfaction  of 
qualified  farm  indebtedness,  or 

"(B)  a  discharge  of  such  indebtedness, 
is  excluded  from  the  taxpayer's  gross 
income  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
or  section  108(g).  respectively,  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  shall  be  applied  for  the  tax- 
able year  with  respect  to  such  gain  by  re- 
ducing the  dollar  amount  contained  in  such 
subsection  by  the  such  excluded  prior  year 
gains  and  discharges. 
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"(2)     CtTRRBNT     YEAR     COORDINATION     WITH 

SECTION  108.— Subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
shall  be  applied  for  the  taxable  year  with 
respect  to  any  gain  by  reducing  the  dollar 
amount  contained  in  such  subsection  (after 
any  reduction  under  paragraph  (1))  by  any 
amount  excluded  from  gross  Income  under 
section  108  for  such  year. 
"(c)  Reduction  of  Tax  Attributes.— 
"(1)  In  general.— The  amount  excluded 
from  gross  income  under  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  applied  to  reduce  the  tax  attributes 
described  under  section  108(b)(2). 

"(2)  Coordination  with  section  iob.— For 
purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  amount  of 
tax  attributes  shall  be  determined  after  any 
reduction  under  section  108(b)  by  reason  of 
amounts  excluded  from  gross  income  under 
section  108(a)(1). 

"(d)  Taxpayer  Described  in  This  Subsec- 
tion.— 

"(l)  In  general.— a  taxpayer  is  described 
in  this  subsection  if— 

"(A)  such  taxpayer's  modified  adjusted 
gross  Income  for  the  taxable  year  in  which 
the  transfer  of  farm  property  in  complete  or 
partial  satisfaction  of  qualified  farm  indebt- 
edness occurs  is  less  than  100  percent  of  the 
national  median  adjusted  gross  income. 

"(B)  more  than  50  percent  of  the  gross  re- 
ceipts of  the  taxpayer  for  6  of  the  10  tax- 
able years  preceding  such  taxable  year  are 
attributable  to— 

"(i)  the  trade  or  business  of  fanning 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  2032A(e)(5)). 
or 

"(ii)  the  sale  or  lease  of  assets  used  in 
such  trade  or  business,  or 
"(iii)  both, 

"(C)  such  taxpayer  materially  participates 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  2032A(e)(6)) 
in  the  trade  or  business  described  in  sub- 
paragraph (B)(i),  and 

"(D)  equity  In  all  property  held  by  the 
taxpayer  after  such  transfer  is  less  than  the 
greater  of  — 
"(i)  $25,000,  or 

"(ii)  150  percent  of  the  excess  (if  any)  of— 
"(I)  the  tax  Imposed  by  this  chapter  deter- 
mined as  if  this  section  and  section  108  did 
not  apply  to  the  transfer,  over 

"(II)  the  tax  imposed  by  this  chapter  de- 
termined with  regard  to  this  section  and  sec- 
tion 108  (if  applicable). 

"(2)  Modified  adjusted  gross  income.— 
For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term 
'modified  adjusted  gross  income'  means  ad- 
justed gross  income— 

"(A)  determined  with  regard  to  this  sec- 
tion and  section  108,  and 

"(B)  increased  by  the  amount  of  interest 
received  or  accrued  by  the  taxpayer  during 
the  taxable  year  which  is  exempt  from  tax. 
"(3)  Equity.- For  purposes  of  this  subsec- 
tion, the  term  equity'  means,  with  respect 
to  any  property,  an  amount  equal  to— 

••(A)  the  fair  market  value  of  such  proper- 
ty, minus 

"(B)  any  indebtedness  relating  to  such 
property. 

"(e)  Farm  Property.— For  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  term  'farm  property'  means  real 
and  personal  property  used  by  the  taxpayer 
in  the  trade  or  business  of  farming  (within 
the  meaning  of  section  2032A(e)(5)). 

"(f)  Qualified  Farm  Indebtedness.— For 
purposes  of  this  section.  Indebtedness  of  a 
taxpayer  shall  be  treated  as  qualified  farm 
indebtedness  If  such  Indebtedness  was  In- 
curred directly  in  connection  with  the  oper- 
ation by  the  taxpayer  of  the  trade  or  busi- 
ness of  farming  (within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 2032A(e)(5)).". 

(b)  (Clerical  Amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  for  part  III  of  subchapter  B  of 


chapter  1  of  such  Code  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  item  relating  to  section  135  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following  new 
items: 

"Sec.  135.  Capital  gain  realized  from  trans- 
fer of  farm  pro{)erty  in  com- 
plete or  partial  satisfaction  of 
qualified  farm  indebtedness. 
'"Sec.  136.  Cross  references  to  other  Acts.". 

(c)    Effective    Date.— The    amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  transfers 
occurring  after  December  31,  1986,  in  tax- 
able years  ending  after  such  date. 
SEC.  3.  EXCLUSION  OF  DISCHARGE  OF  QUALIFIED 
FARM    INDEBTEDNESS    FROM    GROSS 
INCOME     INCREASED     FOR    CERTAIN 
SOLVENT  FARMERS. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  108(g)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1986  (relating  to 
special  rules  for  discharge  of  qualified  farm 
indebtedness)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)    Special    limitations    for    certain 

FARMERS.— 

"■(A)  In  GENERAL.— With  respect  to  a  tax- 
payer who  is  described  in  subparagraph  (C) 
of  this  paragraph— 

"(i)  the  amount  excluded  under  subpara- 
graph (C)  of  subsection  (a)(1)  shall  not 
exceed  $350,000,  and 

■"(ID  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection  shall 
be  applied  without  regard  to  subparagraph 
(B)  thereof. 

•■(B)  Prior  discharges  of  indebtedness 
AND  GAINS  taken  INTO  ACCOUNT.- If  for  any 
prior  year— 

■'(i)  a  discharge  of  qualified  farm  Indebt- 
edness, or 

■■(Ii)  gain  from  the  transfer  of  farm  prop- 
erty In  complete  or  partial  satisfaction  of 
such  Indebtedness, 

Is  excluded  from  the  taxpayer's  gross 
income  under  this  subsection  or  section  135, 
respectively,  subparagraph  (A)  shall  be  ap- 
plied for  the  taxable  year  with  respect  to 
such  discharge  by  reducing  the  dollar 
amount  contained  in  such  subparagraph  by 
the  such  excluded  prior  year  discharges  and 
gains. 

■■(C)  Taxpayer  described  in  this  subpara- 
graph.—A  taxpayer  is  described  in  this  sub- 
paragraph If— 

"(1)  such  taxpayer's  modified  adjusted 
gross  Income  for  the  taxable  year  In  which 
the  discharge  of  qualified  farm  Indebtedness 
occurs  is  less  than  100  percent  of  the  nation- 
al median  adjusted  gross  Income. 

"(11)  more  than  50  percent  of  the  gross  re- 
ceipts of  the  taxpayer  for  6  of  the  10  tax- 
able years  preceding  such  taxable  year  are 
attributable  to— 

"(I)  the  trade  or  business  of  farming 
(within  the  ineanuig  of  section  2032A(e>(5)). 
or 

"(ID  the  sale  or  lease  of  assets  used  in 
such  trade  or  business,  or 

"(III)  both, 

"(Hi)  such  taxpayer  materially  partici- 
pates (within  the  meaning  of  section 
2032A(e)(6)  in  the  trade  oi  business  de- 
scribed in  clause  (ii)(I), 

"(Iv)  the  indebtedness  of  the  taxpayer 
both  before  and  after  such  discharge  Is 
equal  to  70  percent  or  more  of  the  equity  In 
all  property  held  by  such  taxpayer. 

"(v)  equity  In  all  property  held  by  the  tax- 
payer after  such  discharge  is  less  than  the 
greater  of — 

"(I)  $25,000,  or 

"(ID  150  percent  of  the  excess  (if  any)  of 
the  tax  imposed  by  this  chapter  determined 
a£  if  this  section  and  section  135  did  not 
apply  to  the  transfer,  over  the  Ux  imposed 
by  this  chapter  determined  with  regard  to 


this  section  and  section  135  (if  applicable), 
and 

(vl)  such  taxpayer,  in  transferring  proper- 
ty in  connection  with  the  discharge  of  quali- 
fied farm  Indebtedness,  transfers  only  farm 
property. 

""(D)  Definitions.- For  purposes  of  this 
paragraph— 

"'(I)  Farm  property.— The  term  "farm 
property'  means  real  and  personal  property 
used  by  the  taxpayer  In  the  trade  or  busi- 
ness of  farming  (within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 2032A(e)(5)). 

""(ii)  Modified  adjusted  gross  income.— 
The  term  "modified  adjusted  gross  Income' 
means  adjusted  gross  Income— 

""(I)  determined  with  regard  to  this  section 
and  section  135,  and 

"(ID  increased  by  the  amount  of  Interest 
received  or  accrued  by  the  taxpayer  during 
the  taxable  year  which  is  exempt  from  tax. 

""(ill)  E«ui"rY.— The  term  "equity'  mea'^s, 
with  respect  to  any  property,  an  amount 
equal  to— 

"(I)  the  fair  market  value  of  such  proper- 
ty, minus 

"(ID  any  Indebtedness  relating  to  such 
property.". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendment.— Subpara- 
graph (A)  of  section  108(g)(3)  of  such  Code 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "The  amount" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ""Except  as  pro- 
vided in  paragraph  (4),  the  amount". 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  dis- 
charges of  Indebtedness  occurring  after  De- 
cember 31.  1986.  in  taxable  years  ending 
after  such  date. 

Farm-Debt  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1989 
Section-by-Section  Analysis 
Section   1:  Short  title.  This  Act  may  be 
cited  as  the  ■Farm  Debt  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1989". 

Section  2:  Provides  an  exclusion  for  cap- 
ital gains  that  arise  when  farm  property  is 
transferred  to  a  lender  in  exchange  for  debt 
relief  if  the  following  conditions  apply: 

The  exclusion  of  gains  under  this  section 
(plus  the  exclusion  of  ordinary  income  In 
Section  2)  does  not  exceed  $350,000  over  the 
taxpayer's  lifetime; 

The  excluded  amounts  are  used  to  reduce 
tax  attributes  to  the  extent  possible; 

The  taxpayer's  modified  adjusted  gross 
income  is  less  than  100  percent  of  the  na- 
tional median  adjusted  gross  income; 

At  least  50  percent  of  the  taxpayer's  gross 
receipts  in  at  least  6  of  the  last  10  years  Is 
attributable  to  farming  or  the  lease  or  sale 
of  assets  used  In  farming,  and  the  taxpayer 
must  have  materially  participated  in  the 
trade  or  business  of  farming: 

The  taxpayer's  equity  in  all  post-transfer 
property  is  less  than  $25,000  or  150  percent 
of  the  tax  liability,  whichever  is  greater. 

Definitions:  Modified  adjusted  gross 
Income  means  adjusted  gross  income  plus 
any  tax-exempt  Income  minus  capital  gains 
and  discharge  of  Indebtedness  Income; 

Equity  means  the  fair  market  value  of 
property  minus  any  indebtedness  on  such 
property; 

Tax  liability  for  the  purpose  of  the  equity 
test  is  the  difference  between  the  tax  that 
would  be  owed  under  the  current  law  and 
the  tax  that  would  be  owed  under  the  bill; 

Farm  property  means  real  and  personal 
property  used  in  connection  with  the  trade 
or  business  of  farming;  and 

Qualified  farm  indebtedness  specifies  the 
farming  purposes  (cultivation  of  soil,  han- 
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dling  of  aninutls.  forestry,  etc.)  for  which 
the  debt  was  Incurred. 

Effective  date:  Section  1  applies  to  all 
transfers  occurring  after  December  31.  1986. 

Section  3:  Provides  for  an  exclusion  of  dis- 
charge of  Indebtedness  income  (ordinary 
income)  for  farmers  who  meet  the  following 
conditions,  as  an  alternative  to  the  50  per- 
cent farm  income  test  which  now  provides  a 
limited  exclusion  for  solvent  taxpayers 
under  section  108(g): 

The  exclusion  Is  limited  to  $350,000  over 
the  taxpayer's  lifetime  (counting  any  ex- 
cluded gains  under  Section  1): 

The  taxpayer's  modified  adjusted  gross 
income  in  the  year  of  the  discharge  is  less 
than  100  percent  of  the  national  median  ad- 
Justed  gross  income; 

At  least  50  percent  of  the  taxpayer's  gross 
receipts  in  at  least  6  of  the  last  10  years  is 
attributable  to  farming  or  the  lease  or  sale 
of  assets  used  in  the  trade  or  business  of 
farming  and  the  taxpayer  must  have  mate- 
rially participated  in  the  trade  or  business 
of  farming; 

The  taxpayer's  debt  of  equity  ratio  both 
before  and  after  the  transfer  is  at  least  70 
percent; 

The  taxpayer's  equity  in  all  post-transfer 
property  is  less  than  $25,000  or  150  percent 
of  tax  liability,  whichever  is  greater. 

Definitions:  same  as  for  Section  1. 

Effective  date:  Section  2  applies  to  all 
transfers  and  restructuring  occurring  after 
December  31.  1986. 

National  Savs  trk 
Fakilt  Farm  Coalition. 
Washington,  DC.  May  1,  1989. 
Hon.  Kent  Conbad. 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Conrad:  On  behalf  of  the 
Cre«llt  Committee  of  the  National  Family 
Farm  Coalition  representing  over  40  organi- 
zations in  35  states,  I  would  like  to  express 
our  strong  support  for  the  Farmer  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1989  and  to  thanli  you  for 
jrour  leadership  on  this  most  important 
issue.  The  hard-fought  victory  for  families 
in  the  Agricultural  Credit  Act  of  1987  pro- 
viding sensible  debt  restructuring  when  it  is 
the  least  cost  alternative  will  be  a  hoUow 
victory  if  the  FmHA  debt  is  replaced  by  a 
lifetime  IRS  debt. 

As  family  farmers  struggling  to  save  our 
farming  operations  through  the  new  debt 
restructuring  options  in  the  Agricultural 
Credit  Act  and  fair  treatment  under  Chap- 
ter 12  bankruptcy,  we  view  this  new  legisla- 
tion as  a  top  priority  to  achieve  the  goal  of 
«ri«KHTiy  family  farmers  to  stay  on  their 
farms  and  in  their  rural  communities. 

As  you  are  most  aware  Senator  Conrad, 
the  past  six  months  have  been  a  period  of 
uneertainty  for  tens  of  thousands  of  family 
fanneis  struggling  to  work  through  the 
FtaiHA  debt  restructuring  process.  For  thou- 
sands more,  the  Farm  Credit  Services  have 
not  provided  farmers  with  the  kind  of  debt 
restructuring  many  of  us  had  hoped  would 
be  the  outcome  of  the  Ag  Credit  Act.  Some 
fanners  have  received  the  good  news  that 
they  are  ellsible  for  a  debt-write  down  or 
other  option  as  it  is  the  least  cost  alterna- 
tive to  the  federal  government  in  resolving 
their  debt  crisis.  For  these  farmers,  the  tax 
implications  of  debt-write  down  or  past  debt 
settlements  with  FmHA  are  unclear. 

We  look  forward  to  working  with  you  to 
ensure  passage  of  this  important  legislation. 
To  farmers  planting  this  Spring,  your  lead- 
ership and  action  is  a  sign  that  there  is  a 
commitment  to  seeing  the  Agricultural 
Credit  Act  really  help  farmers  stay  on  their 


farms  and  in  their  rural  communities.  We 
thank  you  for  your  support. 
Sincerely. 

Benny  Bunting. 
Chair,  NFFC  Credit  Committee. 
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By  Mr.  DURENBERGER: 
S.  1042.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporari- 
ly the  duty  on  certain  in-line  roller 
skate  boots;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

SUSPENSION  or  DUTY  ON  IN-LINE  ROLLER  SKATE 
BOOTS 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  rise  to  introduce  legislation 
that  would  temporarily  suspend  tariffs 
on  certain  boots  that  are  incorporated 
into  in-line  roller  skates  manufactured 
and  assembled  in  the  United  States. 
This  legislation  would  help  overcome 
an  unfair  competitive  advantage  that 
importers  of  fully  assembled  roller 
skates  currently  have  against  domestic 
roller  skate  manufacturers. 

RoUerblade,  Inc..  a  Minnesota  corpo- 
ration, manufactures  in-line  roller 
skates.  Some  of  the  roller  skate  com- 
ponents used  by  this  company  are  do- 
mestically sourced.  and  others  are  im- 
ported from  Italy.  Austria,  and 
Taiwan. 

Currently,  skate  boots  imported  for 
the  roller  skate  carry  a  6-percent  duty. 
These  skate  boots  are  not  useable  in 
the  form  in  which  they  enter  the 
country.  Instead,  they  must  go 
through  a  manufacturing  process  to 
have  "wheel  supports"  attached. 

RoUerblade's  domestic  competitors 
import  finished  roller  skates  from 
Taiwan.  As  a  finished  product,  these 
roller  skates  enter  the  United  States 
duty  free.  This  clearly  enables  domes- 
tic competitors  who  import  finished 
products  to  gain  an  unfair,  and  unin- 
tended, competitive  advantage  against 
a  company  that  is  creating  manufac- 
turing jobs  in  the  United  States.  That 
makes  no  sense. 

My  legislation  would  redress  this 
unfair  competitive  advantage  by  re- 
classifying these  boots  as  duty-free 
roller  skate  parts. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  legisla- 
tion I  am  introducing  be  reprinted  in 
the  Recx>iu>. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1042 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Sub- 
chapter II  of  chapter  99  of  the  Harmonized 
Tariff  Schedule  of  the  United  States  U 
amended  by  inserting  in  numerical  sequence 
the  following  new  subheading: 


Skitni  boots 
(proMded  loi 
n  suUeninf 

M021910) 
xtualy  used 
n  Dk 

manulxtuit 
otroHei 
skites  until 
m-line  rote 
slutes 
attacM 


Sec.  2.  (a)  The  amendment  made  by  the 
first  section  of  this  Act  applies  with  respect 
to  articles  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  ware- 
house for  consumption,  on  or  after  the  ISth 
day  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  section  514  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  or  any  other  provision  of 
law,  upon  proper  request  filed  with  the  ap- 
propriate customs  officer  within  90  days 
after  the  15th  day  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  any  entry— 

(1)  that  was  made  after  April  30,  1986,  and 
before  such  15th  day;  and 

(2)  with  respect  to  which  there  would 
have  been  no  duty  if  the  amendment  made 
by  the  first  section  of  this  Act  applied  to 
such  entry; 

shall  be  liquidated  or  reliquidated  as  though 
such  amendment  applied  to  such  entry.* 


By  Mr.  FORD  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Lautemberg,    and   Mr.    Mitch- 
ell): 
S.  1043.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Commis- 
sion on  Aviation  Security  and  Terror- 
ism to  Investigate  the  adequacy  of  and 
compliance  with  aviation  security  pro- 
cedures and  Federal  Aviation  Adminis- 
tration security  requirements;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

AVIATION  SECURITY  AND  TERRORISM 
COMMISSION  ACT  OF  1989 

•  Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  the  tragic 
loss  of  Pan  American  Airways  flight 
103  over  Scotland  on  December  21. 
1988  has  focused  the  attention  of  the 
world  on  the  critical  importance  of 
aviation  security.  The  resulting  loss  of 
259  lives  aboard  the  Boeing  747  air- 
craft, as  well  as  11  others  in  the  town 
of  Lockerbie,  underscores  the  impor- 
tance of  our  making  every  effort  to 
improve  the  aviation  security  and 
counterterrorism  activities  of  the 
United  States. 

Much  has  been  done  in  the  interven- 
ing months  by  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation and  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  to  enhance  aviation  se- 
curity. However,  many  continue  to 
harbor  concerns  that  these  actions  are 
too  late  and  that  more  must  be  done.  I 
share  the  belief  that  we  must  do  what- 
ever is  necessary  to  ward  off  interna- 
tional terrorism  and  protect  the  lives 
of  American  citizens. 

On  April  3  of  this  year,  the  families 
of  the  victims  of  Pan  Am  103  support 
group  traveled  to  Washington  at  their 
own  expense,  seeking  support  for  an 
independent  investigation  into  the  cir- 
cumstances surrounding  the  bombing 
of  Pan  Am  103.  Mr.  President,  that 
effort  carries  on  today.  Family  mem- 
bers of  those  who  lost  their  lives  last 
December  continue  to  call  for  a  con- 
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gressional  investigation  to  resolve  un- 
answered questions,  contentions,  and 
allegations  regarding  the  events  lead- 
ing up  to  and  surrounding  the  Pan  Am 
103  Incident.  By  their  most  recent 
coimt,  the  victims'  families  claim  the 
support  of  60  Senators  for  such  an  in- 
vestigation. 

As  chairman  of  the  Aviation  Sub- 
committee, it  is  my  belief  that  if  an  in- 
vestigation is  to  be  conducted  into  this 
tragic  incident,  it  is  best  done  by  an  in- 
dependent group,  comprised  not  only 
of  Members  of  Congress,  but  experts 
in  aviation  safety  and  security  as  well. 
Such  a  group  will  ensure  that  all  con- 
cerns related  to  this  incident  are  ad- 
dressed and.  hopefully,  resolved. 

That  is  my  sole  motivation  behind 
this  bill.  But  it  is  my  sincere  hope  that 
this  effort  will  receive  the  support  of 
the  victims'  family  members,  as  well  as 
others  interested  in  seeing  the  en- 
hancement of  aviation  security. 

Mr.  President,  I'd  like  now  to  briefly 
summarize  the  major  provisions  of 
this  legislation. 

The  Aviation  Security  and  Terror- 
ism Commission  would  be  made  up  of 
nine  members,  including  two  Members 
of  the  Senate  and  two  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Other  mem- 
bers specified  for  the  Commission  in- 
clude the  Secretary  of  Transportation, 
the  Chairman  of  the  National  Trans- 
portation Safety  Board,  a  representa- 
tive of  the  commercial  air  transporta- 
tion industry,  a  representative  from 
the  intelligence  community,  and  a 
member  of  the  victims  of  Pan  Am  103 
family  support  group. 

This  Commission,  which  would  have 
9  months  to  investigate  the  events  sur- 
rounding both  the  Pan  Am  103  inci- 
dent, as  well  as  the  1983  shootdown  of 
Korean  Air  Lines  flight  007  over  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  would  be  directed  to 
report  back  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress  on  several  issues  related  to 
aviation  security.  Specific  items  to  be 
addressed  include  the  adequacy  of 
aviation  security  procedures;  the  ade- 
quacy of  air  carrier  and  airport  com- 
pliance with  FAA  security  require- 
ments; the  PAA's  capabilities  to  en- 
force these  requirements;  whether 
aviation  security  procedures  and  re- 
quirements were  adequately  complied 
with  prior  to  December  21,  1988;  and 
the  coordination  among  Federal  agen- 
cies of  aviation  security  and  related 
counterterrorism  procedures  and  prac- 
tices involving  the  gathering,  assess- 
ment, and  distribution  of  intelligence. 
Upon  completion  of  its  investigation, 
the  Commission  is  directed  to  make 
recommendations  for  changes  in  all 
laws,  policies,  and  regulations  relating 
to  the  security  of  commercial  air 
transportation. 

Importantly,  this  bill  directs  the 
Commission  to  prepare  a  separate 
report  for  public  distribution,  ensuring 
the  needed  protection  of  information 
on  critical  aviation  security  matters. 


This  public  document  would  therefore 
exclude  any  information  that  is  classi- 
fied or  which  the  Commission  feels 
would  threaten  the  safety  of  air  travel. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  stress  that  this 
would  not  be  an  effort  to  duplicate  or 
interfere  with  the  ongoing  criminal  in- 
vestigation into  the  Pan  Am  103  inci- 
dent. And,  equally  important,  by  pro- 
posing the  establishment  of  this  Com- 
mission, we  are  not  calling  into  ques- 
tion the  action  of  our  European  allies 
who  have  been  working  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  to  make  im- 
provements in  aviation  security. 
Rather,  it  is  simply  our  effort  to  re- 
spond to  the  desires  of  those  who  have 
suffered  most  as  a  result  of  this  inci- 
dent, as  well  as  our  compelling  desire 
to  avoid  its  future  repetition. 

Mr.  President,  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  has  said  that  an  inde- 
pendent investigation  of  this  type  is 
not  needed.  Let  me  respond  by  saying 
that  in  my  view,  there  are  too  many 
unanswered  questions  that  need  to  be 
addressed  in  complete  fashion  before 
we  can  satisfactorily  put  this  matter 
behind  us. 

The  Aviation  Security  and  Terror- 
ism Commission  is  our  effort  to  do 
that.  It  is  also  part  of  our  overall 
effort  to  enhance  aviation  security.  I 
therefore  urge  my  colleagues  support 
for  this  measure,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1043 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Aviation  Security  and  Terrorism  Com- 
mission Act  of  1989". 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  COKMISSION 

Sec.  2.  There  is  established  a  commission 
to  be  known  as  the  Commission  on  Aviation 
Security  and  Terrorism  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Commission"). 

MEMBERSHIP  OP  COMMISSION 

Sec.  3.  (a)(1)  The  Commission  shall  be 
composed  of  9  members,  who  shall  be  as  fol- 
lows: 

(A)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation. 

(B)  2  Senators  appointed  by  the  President 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Majority  Leader  and  Minority 
Leader  of  the  Senate. 

(C)  2  Members  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  after  consultation  with  the  Majority 
Leader  and  the  Minority  Leader  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

(D)  The  ChtOrman  of  the  National  Trans- 
portation Safety  Board. 

(E)  3  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, of  whom  1  shall  be  a  representative  of 
the  commercial  air  transportation  industry, 
1  shall  be  a  representative  of  the  intelli- 
gence community,  and  1  shall  be  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  family  support  group 
luiown  as  the  Victims  of  Pan  Am  Flight  103. 


(2)  Appointments  of  members  under  para- 
graph (1)(B).  (C).  and  (E)  shall  be  made  not 
later  than  30  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  elect  a  Chair- 
person from  among  the  members  of  the 
Commission. 

(c)  A  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Commission  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for 
the  transaction  of  business. 

(d)  Each  member  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  entitled  to  1  vote,  which  shall  be  equal  to 
the  vote  of  every  other  member  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

(e)  Any  vacancy  on  the  Commission  shall 
not  affect  its  powers,  but  shall  be  filled  in 
the  maimer  in  which  the  original  appoint- 
ment was  made. 

FDNCTIOMS  OF  COMMISSION 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  under- 
take an  investigation  into  aviation  security 
and  terrorism  focusing  on  the  events  lead- 
ing up  to  and  surrounding  the  destruction 
of  Pan  American  World  Airways  flight  103 
on  December  21,  1988,  and  the  destruction 
of  Korean  Air  Lines  flight  007,  which  was 
destroyed  over  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  August 
31.  1983. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  submit  a  report 
not  later  than  9  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  to  the  President  and 
to  the  appropriate  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress. Such  report  shall  include  an  assess- 
ment of — 

(1)  the  adequacy  of  aviation  security  pro- 
cedures and  practices; 

(2)  the  adequacy  of  the  compliance  of  air 
carriers  and  airports  with  the  security  re- 
quirements of  the  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istration: 

(3)  the  ability  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration to  enforce  such  security  re- 
quirements; 

(4)  whether  these  procedures  and  require- 
ments were  adequately  complied  with  prior 
to  December  21,  1988;  and 

(5)  the  coordination  among  Federal  agen- 
cies of  aviation  security  and  related  counter- 
terrorism  procedures  and  practices,  includ- 
ing procedures  and  practices  involving  the 
gathering,  assessment,  and  distribution  of 
intelligence. 

(c)  In  its  report,  the  Commission  shall 
make  recommendations  for  changes  In  all 
laws,  policies,  and  regulations  relating  to  se- 
curity of  commercial  air  transportation. 

(d)  The  Conmiission  shall  also  prepare  a 
separate  version  of  its  report  for  public  dis- 
tribution, excluding  such  information  that 
is  classified  or  the  disclosure  of  which  would 
threaten  the  safety  of  air  travel. 

POWERS  OF  COMMISSION 

Sec.  5.(a)  The  Commission  may,  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  hold  such  hearings,  sit,  and  act  at 
such  times  and  places  as  the  Commission 
may  find  advisable. 

(b)  The  Commission  may  adopt  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  es- 
tablish its  procedures  and  to  govern  the 
manner  of  its  operations,  organizations,  and 
personnel. 

(c)  The  Commission  may  request  from  the 
head  of  any  Federal  agency  or  instrumental- 
ity such  information,  including  classified  in- 
formation, subject  to  appropriate  safe- 
guards, as  the  Commission  may  require  for 
the  purpose  of  this  Act.  Each  such  agency 
or  instrumentality  shall,  to  the  extent  per- 
mitted by  law  and  subject  to  the  exceptions 
set  forth  in  section  552  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  furnish  such  information  to 
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the  Commission,  upon  request  made  by  the 
Chairperson  of  the  Commission. 

(d)  Upon  the  request  of  the  Chairperson 
of  the  Commission,  the  head  of  any  Federal 
agency  or  Instnmientality  shall,  to  the 
extent  possible  and  subject  to  the  discretion 
of  such  head— 

(1)  make  any  of  the  facilities  and  services 
of  such  agency  or  instrumentality  available 
to  the  Commission:  and 

(2)  detail  any  of  the  personnel  of  such 
agency  or  instrumentality  to  the  Commis- 
sion, on  a  reimbursable  basis,  to  assist  the 
Commission  In  carrying  out  its  duties  under 
this  Act,  except  that  any  expenses  of  the 
Commission  incurred  under  this  paragraph 
shall  be  subject  to  the  limitation  set  forth 
in  section  7. 

(e)  The  Commission  may  use  the  United 
States  mails  in  the  same  manner  and  under 
the  same  conditions  as  other  Federal  agen- 
cies. 

(f)  The  Commission  may  enter  into  con- 
tracts with  private  firms,  institutions,  tuid 
individuals  for  the  purjxwe  of  conducting  re- 
search necessary  to  enable  the  Commission 
to  discharge  its  duties  under  this  Act,  sub- 
ject to  the  limitation  on  total  expenses  set 
forth  in  section  7. 

(g)  Subject  to  such  riiles  and  regulations 
as  may  be  adopted  by  the  Commission  and 
subject  to  the  limitation  on  total  expenses 
set  forth  In  section  7,  the  Chairperson  of 
the  Commission  shall,  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
governing  appointments  in  the  competitive 
service,  and  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  chapter  51  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter 
53  of  such  title  relating  to  General  Schedule 
pay  rates,  have  the  power  to  apiioint,  termi- 
nate, and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  staff 
personnel  as  the  Chairperson  considers  nec- 
essary. 

COMPENSATIOll  OF  MEMBERS 

Sbc.  6.  Members  of  the  Commission  shall 
serve  without  compensation,  but  shall  be  re- 
imbursed for  travel  or  transrwrtation  ex- 
penses under  subchapter  I  of  chapter  57  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  while  away  from 
their  homes  or  regular  places  of  business 
and  engaged  in  the  actual  performance  of 
duties  of  the  Commission. 

EXTENSES  OF  COMMISSION 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Any  expenses  of  the  Commis- 
sion shall  be  paid  from  such  funds  as  may 
be  available  to  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion. 

(b)  The  total  expenses  of  the  Commission 
sbaU  not  exceed  $1,000,000. 

(c)  Prior  to  the  termination  of  the  Com- 
mission pursuant  to  section  8,  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  of  the  United  States  shall  con- 
duct an  audit  of  the  financial  books  and 
records  of  the  Commission  to  determine 
that  the  limitation  on  expenses  has  not 
been  exceeded,  and  shall  include  its  deter- 
mination in  an  opinion  to  be  included  in  the 
report  of  the  Commission. 

TERMINATIOIf  OF  COMMISSION 

Sac.  8.  The  Commission  shall  cease  to 
exist  on  the  date  that  is  30  days  after  the 
date  on  which  the  Commission  submits  its 
report. 

•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President. 
I  am  pleased  to  Join  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Kentucky,  Senator 
Ford,  and  our  distinguished  majority 
leader.  Senator  Mitchell,  in  introduc- 
ing this  bill  to  establish  a  Commission 
on  Aviation  Security  and  Terrorism. 

The  goal  of  this  Commission  would 
be  to  get  the  answers  to  the  lingering 


questions  surrounding  the  tragic 
bombing  of  Pan  Am  flight  103  on  De- 
cember 21.  1988.  Further,  it  would 
evaluate  our  Nation's  ability  to  re- 
spond to  the  terrorist  threats  posed  to 
civil  aviation,  and  make  recommenda- 
tions for  improving  those  efforts. 

On  March  17,  I  introduced  Senate 
Resolution  86.  which  called  on  the 
President  to  appoint  an  independent 
commission  to  conduct  this  investiga- 
tion and  review.  I  was  joined  on  that 
day  by  Senators  Ford,  Hollings, 
Bradley,  Mikulski,  D'Amato.  Heinz. 
Sarbanes,  and  Moynihan.  There  are 
now  19  cosponsors  to  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 86. 

Unfortunately,  the  President  has 
chosen  not  to  appoint  such  a  commis- 
sion. The  administration  has  taken  the 
position  that  internal  reviews  will  be 
sufficient  to  correct  the  problems  that 
allowed  the  bombing  of  Pan  Am  103  to 
take  place,  so  that  more  American 
lives  won't  be  lost  to  such  terrorism. 

By  introducing  this  bill,  we  are 
saying  we  don't  agree.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  say  that,  for  this  Senator,  it  is 
not  a  matter  of  not  taking  the  admin- 
istration at  its  word;  that  word  being 
the  President's  stated  commitment  to 
finding  the  answers  and  improving 
aviation  security.  But  rather,  as  I've 
stated  before,  it's  a  question  of  juris- 
diction. The  issues  involved  fall  under 
the  purview  of  several  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies.  Similarly,  they 
fall  imder  the  jurisdiction  of  a  number 
of  different  committees  in  the  Senate 
and  House. 

It  continues  to  be  my  belief  that  the 
best  way  to  address  the  serious  con- 
cerns about  Pan  Am  103  and  our  avia- 
tion security  programs  overall  is 
through  a  single,  comprehensive 
review  of  the  facts.  A  commission  like 
that  outlined  in  the  bill  we're  intro- 
ducing today  would  meet  that  stand- 
ard. 

This  Conunission  would  have  nine 
members:  two  each  from  the  House 
and  Senate;  one  from  the  Department 
of  Transportation;  one  from  the  intel- 
ligence community;  one  from  the  Na- 
tional Transportation  Safety  Board; 
one  from  the  airline  industry;  and  one 
from  the  victims  of  Pan  Am  103,  the 
group  of  families  and  friends  of  those 
killed  on  that  flight. 

I  believe  that  this  composition  would 
allow  for  a  thorough,  fair  investiga- 
tion. The  intention  would  not  be  to 
repeat  or  overlap  ongoing  criminal  in- 
vestigations. Its  goal  would  not  be  to 
point  fingers;  but  rather  to  point  out 
needed  changes. 

Mr.  President,  we  were  all  touched 
by  the  tragic  destruction  of  Pan  Am 
flight  103  on  December  21  over  Lock- 
erbie, Scotland.  That  bombing  was  an 
unprecedented  assault  on  America  and 
American  citizens.  It  is  our  responsibil- 
ity to  find  out  all  we  can  about  how 
the  bombing  happened,  and  do  what 


we  can  to  prevent  such  attacks  in  the 
future. 

But  today,  almost  4  months  after 
their  loved  ones  were  so  viciously 
taken  from  them,  these  people  still 
don't  have  the  answers  they  deserve. 
They  don't  know  who  knew  what, 
when  they  knew  it,  what  was  done 
with  the  information,  and  what  should 
have  been  done.  Further,  there  contin- 
ue to  be  unanswered  questions  about 
whether  we're  doing  all  we  can  to  pro- 
tect the  lives  of  the  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans traveling  abroad  each  year. 

On  March  14,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Transportation  of  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  held  a  hearing  to 
look  into  the  Pan  Am  103  bombing.  At 
that  hearing,  important  information 
was  withheld  from  the  subcommittee. 
It  was  only  when  press  reports  in 
Europe  disclosed  that  there  had  been 
a  security  bulletin  issued  to  our  air 
carriers  because  of  a  possible  threat 
from  terrorists  that  the  administra- 
tion admitted  to  the  existence  of  such 
information. 

It  is  xmacceptable  to  have  important 
information  continue  to  come  out 
piecemeal.  We  must  get  the  facts,  so 
we  can  improve  the  efficiency  of  our 
aviation  security  system.  This  requires 
a  close  look  at  the  events  leading  up  to 
the  bombing  of  Pan  Am  103  and  a 
comprehensive  look  at  how  our  Gov- 
ernment addresses  the  growing  prob- 
lem of  aviation  terrorism. 

The  bill  Senators  Ford,  Mitchell, 
and  I  are  introducing  today  provides  a 
means  of  getting  such  a  review.  I  ap- 
plaud Senator  Ford  for  his  efforts, 
and  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
bill. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing  I  would 
note  that  the  families  and  friends  of 
those  killed  on  Pan  Am  103  continue 
to  call  for  a  full  Senate  investigation, 
separate  from  the  Commission  that 
would  be  established  by  this  bill. 
They've  been  frustrated  by  the  admin- 
istration's refusal  to  agree  to  an  inde- 
pendent review.  I  greatly  respect  their 
refusal  to  take  "no"  for  an  answer, 
and  will  continue  to  work  on  their 
behalf  to  request  a  separate  Senate  in- 
vestigation, as  well.« 


By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself,  Mr. 

BoREN,    Mrs.    Kassebaum,    Mr, 

NiCKLES,     Mr.     Bentsen,     Mr. 

Gramm,      Mr.      Baucus,      Mr. 

Burns,     Mr.     Pressler,     Mr. 

WiRTH.    Mr.    Pryor,    and   Mr. 

Daschle): 
S.  1044.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Disaster 
Assistance  Act  of  1988  to  extend  disas- 
ter assistance  to  losses  due  to  adverse 
weather  conditions  in  1988  or  1989  for 
crops  planted  in  1988  for  harvest  in 
1989,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry. 
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DISASTER  ASSISTANCE  ACT 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  pleased  to  introduce  bipartisan 
drought  disaster  assistance  legislation 
joined  by  Senators  Boren,  Kassebaum, 
NiCKLES,  Bentsen,  Gramm,  Baucus, 
Pressler,  Burns,  Wirth,  Pryor, 
Daschle,  and  Domenici. 

Last  year  Congress  did  the  right 
thing  when  it  passed  a  major  disaster 
assistance  package  for  producers  in 
many  States  whose  crops  were  devas- 
tated by  one  of  the  worst  droughts  in 
the  past  half  century.  The  1988  Disas- 
ter Assistance  Act  received  broad  bi- 
partisan support,  the  same  kind  we  see 
here  today.  We  were  able  to  help 
farmers  in  their  time  of  need  without 
adding  to  the  Federal  budget  deficit, 
because  we  were  able  to  use  savings  re- 
sulting from  lower  deficiency  pay- 
ments and  higher  market  prices. 

The  way  the  program  works  is  we 
have  a  target  price,  say,  $4.  If  you 
have  a  market  price  of  $3.60  and  a 
target  price  of  $4.10,  the  deficiency 
payment  is  the  difference,  50  cents  a 
bushel  in  this  example.  With  the 
drought  of  last  year  and  the  drought, 
conditions  so  far  this  year,  we  have 
had  lower  crop  production,  and  the 
market  price  in  some  cases  can  ap- 
proach or  exceed  the  target  price.  So, 
In  wheat,  there  may  be  no  deficiency 
payment,  or  reduced  payments,  and  we 
will  be  able  to  save  money  even 
beyond  what  we  will  spend  for  disaster 
relief  this  year  because  of  high  market 
prices  and  reduced  deficiency  pay- 
ments for  wheat. 

Undoubtedly,  last  year's  bill  saved 
many  family  farmers  in  the  com  belt 
and  northern  States,  where  the 
drought  was  most  severe. 

A  RIPPLE  APTECT 

We  were  pretty  lucky  in  Kansas  last 
year.  We  dodged  the  drought  bullet, 
although  I  was  pleased  by  the  support 
and  sympathy  the  people  in  my  home 
State  demonstrated  to  their  agricul- 
tural neighbors. 

Unfortunately,  Kansas  farmers  got  a 
jolt  last  year,  soon  after  our  wheat 
crop  went  in  the  ground.  A  history- 
making  dry  spell  began  to  play  havoc 
with  our  winter  wheat  crop,  and  it  has 
persisted  throughout  the  winter  and 
the  spring. 

Our  winter  wheat  crop  has  been 
burned,  blown  away  and  now  buried. 
There's  been  no  rain,  no  more  miracles 
and  now,  no  more  hope. 

As  of  Monday,  85  percent  of  the 
State's  wheat  crop  was  rated  in  the 
poor-to-very  poor  categories.  Topsoil 
moisture  was  rated  99  percent  short, 
and  subsoil  moisture  was  rated  100 
percent  short.  Our  projected  wheat 
crop  of  202  million  bushels  will  be  only 
one-half  of  its  potential.  In  other 
words,  it's  a  disaster. 

As  a  result,  cattle  and  livestock  pro- 
ducers are  also  taking  it  on  the  chin. 
Secretary  Yeutter  showed  his  concern 
by  coming  to  Kansas  personally,  to 


survey  the  damage  in  mid-April.  Un- 
fortunately, conditions  have  deterio- 
rated since  then.  The  Secretary  did 
use  his  discretionary  powers  to  provide 
some  temporary  assistance,  such  as 
haying  and  grazing  during  the  princi- 
pal growing  months,  and  allowing 
access  to  livestock  feeding  programs. 
But  the  conditions  have  gotten  so  bad 
that  our  farmers  now  need  a  helping 
hand  from  Washington. 

Kansas  pastures  and  set-aside  acres 
are  bone  dry,  setting  off  a  chain  reac- 
tion of  bad  news  on  the  drought  front. 
Haying  and  grazing  on  set-aside  acres 
may  be  of  little  benefit;  access  to  inad- 
equate forage  and  water  supplies  for 
cow  herds  have  caused  heavy  runs  of 
cattle  to  slaughter;  and  now,  wheat 
farmers  are  simply  plowing  their  crops 
under. 

Obviously,  the  long-term  financial 
impact  on  crop  and  livestock  produc- 
ers will  be  severe,  with  some  observers 
estimating  more  than  $800  million  in 
losses  in  Kansas.  Of  course,  not  only 
farmers,  but  our  rural  businesses,  up 
and  down  Main  Street,  will  be  hurt, 
too. 

The  bottom  line  is,  we  need  help. 
Our  bill  Ls  simple  and  straight-for- 
ward. We  believe  it  is  time  to  extend 
the  1988  relief  act  to  crops  planted  in 
1988  but  harvested  in  1989.  This  action 
will  cover  mostly  winter  wheat,  the 
crop  in  the  most  serious  trouble.  If 
other  problems  develop,  I  assume 
changes  could  be  made.  The  provisions 
would  be  administered  under  similar 
terms  and  conditions  as  last  year  with 
respect  to  payment  rates,  benefits,  re- 
quirements on  Federal  crop  insurance 
participation  in  future  years,  and  so 
forth. 

In  addition,  our  bill  would  require 
the  secretary  to  provide  cost-share 
funds,  on  a  limited  basis,  for  transpor- 
tation of  livestock  to  areas  where  feed 
and  water  exist.  We  would  also  provide 
limited  cost-share  funding  to  livestock 
producers  who  have  had  to  implement 
emergency  water  projects,  such  as  re- 
vamping old  wells  or  installing  pipe- 
lines to  bring  scarce  water  to  thirsty 
livestock. 

The  May  4  letter  from  USDA  which 
we  inserted  into  the  Congressional 
Record  noted  that  the  FYesident's 
January  baseline  estimated  deficiency 
payment  outlays  would  be  $1  billion 
for  wheat  producers.  That  estimate 
meant  we  possibly  would  have  enough 
savings  from  the  decline  in  deficiency 
payments  as  a  result  of  rising  prices  to 
offset  relief  costs,  which  USDA  esti- 
mated to  be  upwards  of  $350  million. 
But  we  need  to  act  soon. 

It  appears  that  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  [CBO]  shares  the 
view— that  there  will  be  a  sufficient 
offset  in  fiscal  year  1990  based  on  cur- 
rent crop  conditions  for  wheat— in 
their  preliminary  analysis.  Our  bill 
specifies  that  funds  would  be  made 
available  from  the  reduction  between 


the  January  baseline  and  the  current 
crop  conditions  for  wheat. 

I  would  also  reiterate  Secretary 
Yeutter's  comments  that  the  most  re- 
liable long-term  approach  is  crop  in- 
surance. Obviously,  Congress  will  not 
always  have  the  option  to  pass  disaster 
bills  during  times  of  extreme  budget 
constraints.  The  Federal  crop  insur- 
ance commission  which  Congress  au- 
thorized last  fall,  has  made  prelimi- 
nary recommendations  with  a  final 
report  due  later  this  year.  We  hope 
constructive  changes  can  be  made  to 
attract  greater  participation,  improve 
administrative  functions  and  make  the 
program  actuarially  sound. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  enact  broad  bipartisan  legisla- 
tion this  year  and  we  need  to  act  in  a 
timely  fashion.  I  look  forward  to  work- 
ing with  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
and  Senate  in  the  days  ahead. 

Finally,  I  represent  both  farmers 
and  nonfarmers.  It  is  my  view  that  we 
cannot  come  into  this  Chamber  every 
year  when  they  have  a  disaster  some- 
where or  drought  and  say  we  have  to 
rescue  the  farmers  because  the  farm- 
ers did  not  buy  crop  insurance,  and 
crop  insurance  was  available,  and  it  is 
subsidized  by  the  Government. 

I  hope  that  we  could  review  the 
Crop  Insurance  Program,  as  I  said  yes- 
terday on  the  Senate  floor,  because  we 
are  not  going  to  have  the  option  to 
come  in  every  time  there  is  some  disas- 
ter in  some  State  and  say  we  need 
some  more  disaster  relief,  or  that  we 
have  had  another  disaster,  when  farm- 
ers can  take  other  means  to  prevent 
their  economic  losses  with  crop  insur- 
ance. We  authorized  the  appointment 
of  a  Crop  Insurance  Commission  last 
year  because  there  were  a  lot  of  short- 
comings in  the  Crop  Insurance  Pro- 
gram. 

Many  farmers  do  not  participate  be- 
cause it  costs  too  much  and  benefits 
are  small.  It  costs  the  Government 
money;  sometimes  it  is  mismanaged 
and  sometimes  it  does  not  cover  what 
farmers  want  covered,  and  I  under- 
stand the  advisory  commission  has  al- 
ready made  26  recommendations,  and 
I  hope  Congress  would  swjt  this  year  on 
changes  in  crop  insurance.  Sooner  or 
later  we  are  going  to  come  to  the  point 
where  we  tell  the  American  farmer, 
because  of  budgetary  restraints,  if  you 
want  to  participate  in  the  farm  pro- 
gram, buy  crop  insurance  and  try  to 
protect  yourselves.  If  you  do  not  want 
to  participate,  you  do  not  have  to  buy 
crop  insurance.  We  need  to  dress  up, 
change,  and  modify  the  crop  insurance 
program. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
thank  my  colleagues.  I  think  there  are 
six  Democrats  and  seven  Republicans 
sponsoring  this  legislation.  I  wish  to 
include,  following  my  statement,  the 
bill  and  a  summary  of  the  bill  and  ask 
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unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RscoRD,  as  follows: 

S.  1044 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  TITLE:  TABLE  OF  CONTENTS. 

(a)  Short  Tttle.— This  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  "Disaster  Assistance  Act  of  1989". 

(b)  Table  or  Contents.— The  table  o(  con- 
tents is  as  follows: 

Sec.  1.  Short  title:  table  of  contents. 

TITLE  I— EMERGENCY  CROP  LOSS 
ASSISTANCE 
Sec.  101.  Disaster  assistance  to  producers  of 
certain  winter  crops. 
TITLE  II— EMERGENCY  UVESTOCK 
ASSISTANCE 
Sec.    201.    Livestocic    transportation    assist- 
ance. 
Sec.  202.  Water  development  projects. 

TITLE  III-RURAL  BUSINESSES 
Sec.  301.  Disaster  assistance  for  rural  busi- 
ness enterprises. 
TITLE  rV— PLANTING  OP  ALTERNATE 
CROPS  ON  PERMITTED  ACREAGE 
Sec.  401.  Planting  of  alternate  crops  on  per- 
mitted acreage. 
TITLE  V— IMPLEMENTATION 
Sec.  501.  Budgetary  impact. 
Sec.  502.  Date  for  providing  disaster  assist- 
ance. 
•mUE  I— EMERGENCY  CROP  LOSS 
ASSISTANCE 

SEC.  101.  DISASTER  ASSISTANCE  TO  PRODI  CERS  OF 
CERTAIN  WINTER  CROPS. 

Subtitle  A  of  title  II  of  the  Disaster  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1988  (7  U.S.C.  1421  note)  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  section  202  the 
following  new  section: 

•^EC  2«A.  DISASTER  ASSISTANCE  TO  PRODUCERS 
OF  CERTAIN  WINTER  CROPS. 

"(a)  In  General.— Effective  only  for  pro- 
ducers on  a  farm  who  suffered  losses  due  to 
drought,  hail,  excessive  moisture,  freeze 
damage,  or  related  condition  in  1988  or  1989 
for  a  winter  crop  of  a  commodity  planted 
during  1988  for  harvest  in  1989,  subject  to 
subsection  (c),  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  make  disaster  assistance  available  to 
such  producers  under  similar  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  are  prescribed  under  this  subtitle 
for  providing  disaster  assistance  to  produc- 
ers of  the  1988  crop  of  such  commodity. 

■(b)  Disaster  Options.— Effective  only  for 
a  winter  crop  planted  during  1988  for  har- 
vest in  1989.  in  the  case  of  producers  on  a 
farm  who  elected  prior  to  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  section  to  devote  all  or  a  por- 
tion of  the  permitted  acreage  of  the  farm 
for  the  commodity  to  conservation  or  other 
uses  in  accordance  with  section 
lOTlXcKlKC)  or  105C(c)(l)(B)  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1445b- 
3(cKlKC)  or  1444e<cXlXB)),  the  Secretary 
shall  allow  (within  30  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  section)  such  producers  to 
elect  whether  to  receive  disaster  assistance 
in  accordance  with  this  section  in  lieu  of 
payments  under  section  107C(c)(l)  or 
105C(CK1)  of  such  Act. 

"(c)  Administratioh.— Sections  201,  202, 
206.  207.  211,  231,  232,  233.  and  234  shall 
apply  to  assistance  provided  under  this  sec- 
tion, except  that  for  purposes  of  providing 
assistance  under  this  section— 


"(1)  terms  and  conditions  of  programs  es- 
tablished for  the  1989  winter  crop  shall 
apply  to  such  assistance,  including  crop 
years,  production  adjustment  programs, 
yields,  acreage  bases,  established  prices,  ad- 
vance deficiency  payments,  loan  rates,  crop 
insurance  indemnities,  and  livestock  emer- 
gency benefits; 

■(2)  in  section  201(b)(4),  July  31.  1990' 
shall  be  substituted  for  July  31,  1989'; 

"(3)  in  section  202(b)(1).  '1988  minus  acre- 
age actually  planted  to  the  commodity  for 
harvest  in  1989'  shall  be  substituted  for 
1987  minus  acreage  actually  planted  to  the 
commodity  for  harvest  in  1988'; 

■(4)  in  section  202(b)(2),  1986,  1987,  and 
1988,  minus  acreage  actually  planted  to  the 
commodity  for  harvest  in  1989"  shall  be  sub- 
stituted for  1985,  1986,  and  1987,  minus 
acreage  actually  planted  to  the  commodity 
for  harvest  in  1988':  and 

"(5)  in  section  232(a)(2),  180  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Disaster  As- 
sistance Act  of  1989'  shall  be  sul)stituted  for 
March  31.  1989'. 

"(d)  Definition.— As  used  in  this  section, 
the  term  winter  crop'  means  a  crop  of 
wheat  or  feed  grains  planted  during  1988  for 
harvest  in  1989.". 

TITLE  II— EMERGENCY  LIVESTOCK 
ASSISTANCE 

SEC.    201.    LIVESTIKK    TRANSPORTATION    ASSIST- 
ANCE. 

Section  606  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949 
(7  U.S.C.  1471d)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(f)  Notwitiistanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Secretary  shall  malce  available 
not  less  than  $25,000,000  to  provide  live- 
stock transportation  assistance  under  para- 
graph (6)  of  subsection  (a)  for  livestock 
emergencies  in  1989.". 

SEC.  202.  WATER  DEVELOPMENT  PROJECTS. 

Section  607  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949 
(7  U.S.C.  1471e)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  the  Secretary  shall  make  available 
not  less  than  $25,000,000  to  provide  special 
assistance  under  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection 
(b)  for  livestock  emergencies  in  1989.". 
TITLE  III— RURAL  BUSINESSES 

SEC.  301.  DISASTER  ASSISTANCE  FOR  RURAL  BISL 
NESS  ENTERPRISES. 

Section  331  of  the  Disaster  Assistance  Act 
of  1988  (7  U.S.C.  1929a  note)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a),  by  inserting  after 
"1988"  each  place  it  appears  the  following: 
"or  (in  the  case  of  losses  described  in  section 
202A)  1989":  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (c)(1).  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "In 
the  case  of  losses  described  in  section  202A. 
no  guarantee  under  this  section  may  exceed 
90  percent  of  the  principal  and  interest  pay- 
able on  the  loan.". 

TITLE  IV— PLANTING  OF  ALTERNATE 
CROPS  ON  PERMITTED  ACREAGE 

SEC.  401.  PLANTING  OF  ALTERNATE  CROPS  ON  PER 
MITTED  ACREAGE. 

Section  504(b)(2)  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1464(b)(2))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (D>; 

(2)  by  redesignating  clause  (E)  as  clause 
(P);  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  clause  (D)  the  fol- 
lowing new  clause: 

"(E)  notwithstanding  clause  (C).  in  the 
case  of  the  1990  crop  year,  acreage  in  an 
amount  equal  to  not  to  exceed  20  percent  of 


the  permitted  acreage  for  a  program  crop, 
if- 

"(i)  the  acreage  considered  to  be  planted  is 
planted  to  canola,  rapeseed,  sunflower,  saf- 
flower,  flaxseed,  kenaf.  crambe,  guayule, 
milkweed,  or  meadowfoam; 

"(ii)  the  producers  on  the  farm  plant  for 
harvest  to  the  program  crop  at  least  50  per- 
cent of  the  permitted  acreage  for  such  crop; 
and 

"(iii)  payments  are  not  received  by  pro- 
ducers under  section  107D(c)(l)(C). 
105C(C)(1)(B),  103A(c)(l)(B).  or 

101A(c)(l)(B),  as  the  case  may  be;  and". 

TITLE  V— IMPLEMENTA'nON 

SEC.  501.  BUDGETARY  IMPACH*. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  this  Act  and  the  amendments  made  by 
this  Act  may  only  be  carried  out  only  if,  and 
to  the  extent  that,  funds  are  made  available 
because— 

(1)  the  amount  of  funds  necessary  to  pro- 
vide deficiency  payments  for  the  1989  crop 
of  wheat  under  section  107D(c)(l)  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1445b- 
3(c)(1)),  as  estimated  by  the  Director  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  in  the  nearest 
estimate  made  on  or  after  January  1,  1989; 
is  greater  than 

(2)  the  amount  of  funds  necessary  to  pro- 
vide such  payments,  as  estimated  by  the  Di- 
rector in  the  nearest  estimate  made  before, 
on,  or  after  the  date  of  introduction  of  the 
bill  that  resulted  in  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

SEC.  502.  DATE  FOR  PROVIDING  DISASTER  ASSIST- 
ANCE. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  assistance  may  not  be  provided  under 
this  Act  or  an  amendment  made  by  this  Act 
until  or  after  October  1,  1989. 

Title  Summary  of  the  Disaster  Assistance 
Act  of  1989 

Title  I.  Emergency  disaster  payments.— 
Extends  the  1988  Disaster  Assistance  Act  to 
crops  planted  in  1988  for  harvest  in  1989. 

Title  II.  Emergency  livest(x;k  assistance.— 
Provides  $25  million  for  emergency  livestock 
transportation  assistance  and  $25  million  to 
reimburse  producers  for  emergency  water 
development  projects  due  to  drought. 

Title  III.  Rural  business  loans.— Allows  up 
to  90  percent  of  principal  and  interest  to  be 
guaranteed  on  guaranteed  loans  for  rural 
business  enterprises  affected  by  the 
drought. 

Title  IV.  Planting  of  alternative  crops.— 
Extends  for  one  year  the  1985  farm  bill  pro- 
vision allowing  producers  to  plant  up  to  20 
percent  of  permitted  acres  to  specific  non- 
program  crops.  Crops  eligible  include  canola 
(excluding  soybeans),  other  varieties  of  ra- 
peseed. sunflowers,  safflower,  flaxseed, 
kenaf,  crambe,  guayule,  milkweed  and  mea- 
dowfoam without  a  loss  of  base. 

Title  V.  Implementation/budgetary  im- 
pact.—Requires  disaster  payments  made 
under  this  act  to  be  offset  by  reduction  in 
deficiency  payments.  Payments  would  be 
made  on  or  after  October  1,  1989. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
very  pleased  to  join  with  severaJ  of  my 
colleagues  and  especially  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader.  Senator 
Dole,  in  introducing  this  bipartisan 
effort  to  extend  drought  relief  meas- 
ures similar  to  those  contained  in  the 
Disaster  Assistance  Act  of  1988  to 
areas  with  severely  damaged  winter 
crops. 
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Last  year's  phonemenal  drought 
wiped  out  spring-planted  crops  in 
dozens  of  States.  Congress  responded 
by  quickly  passing  legislation  that  pro- 
vided disaster  payments  to  producers 
with  substantial  losses.  The  drought 
bin  was  paid  for  by  using  savings  to 
the  Federal  Government  as  a  result  of 
higher  prices,  and,  therefore,  lower  de- 
ficiency payments. 

Currently,  producers  of  winter  crops, 
especially  winter  wheat,  in  Oklahoma 
and  surrounding  States  are  suffering 
from  equally  severe  conditions,  essen- 
tially caused  by  the  same  drought. 
Drought  has  devastated  the  crop  in 
the  Oklahoma  Panhandle.  The  dry 
conditions  have  also  made  the  wheat 
much  more  susceptible  to  freeze 
damage.  Wheat  farmers  as  far  south 
as  the  Red  River  have  suffered  exten- 
sive damage  from  freeze  damage.  At 
this  time,  over  a  third  of  my  State's 
wheat  crop  is  rated  as  poor  or  very 
poor. 

The  legislation  we  are  introducing 
today  would  apply  the  provisions  of 
last  year's  bill  to  crops  planted  in  1988 
for  harvest  in  1989.  The  bill  would 
cover  damage  occurring  in  either  1988 
or  1989,  including  freeze  damage. 

Second,  this  bill  would  provide  as- 
sistance for  emergency  livestock  trans- 
portation, water  development  projects, 
and  drought-affected  rural  businesses. 
Finally,  this  bill  would  extend  for  1 
year  a  provision  that  allows  producers 
to  plant  certain  alternative  crops  on  a 
percentage  of  their  permitted  acreage. 
It  is  important  to  note  that  it  is 
almost  harvest  time  for  these  winter 
crops.  Last  year's  bill  was  passed  over 
a  month  before  harvest  would  have 
taken  place.  Congress  should  act  expe- 
ditiously to  provide  similar  assistance 
for  winter  crop  producers.  The  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  estimated 
that  a  winter  crop  disaster  bill  would 
cost  around  $250  to  $350  million.  How- 
ever, the  Department  also  estimates 
that  because  of  higher  prices  the  Gov- 
ernment will  save  around  $500  million 
in  deficiency  payments.  This  is  the 
same  method  used  to  pay  for  last 
year's  bill  and  I  trust  that  Congress 
will  decide  that  it  is  equitable  to  pass 
this  legislation  and  provide  this  much- 
needed  assistance. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  join  Senator  Dole  and 
others  in  introducing  legislation  to 
extend  the  Disaster  Assistance  Act  of 
1988  for  winter  crops  planted  in  1988 
for  harvest  in  1989. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  the  severity 
of  the  drought  experienced  in  Kansas 
and  other  major  wheat  and  livestock 
regions.  The  Kansas  wheat  crop  is  now 
expected  to  be  the  smallest  since  1966. 
The  estimated  production  this  year  in 
Kansas  is  a  little  over  200  million 
bushels,  less  than  one-half  of  the  450 
million  bushel  projection.  In  the  five 
major  wheat  States,  production  will  be 
one-third  of  normal. 


This  legislation  would  allow  farmers 
with  up  to  a  35-percent  loss  to  keep  de- 
ficiency payments  previously  ad- 
vanced. If  the  disaster  is  greater  than 
35  percent,  65  percent  of  the  target 
price  will  be  made.  On  any  disaster  in 
excess  of  75  percent  of  program  yield, 
disaster  payments  will  equal  90  per- 
cent of  the  target  price. 

Although  much  of  the  attention  has 
been  on  the  wheat  crop,  livestock  pro- 
ducers also  are  affected  by  this  year's 
drought  conditions.  Dry  pastures  have 
prompted  farmers  in  Kansas,  Oklaho- 
ma, and  Texas  to  sell  an  unusually 
large  number  of  cattle  to  feedlots. 
This  has  caused  the  futures  prices  to 
decline  steadily  in  the  past  30  days. 
Those  with  foundation  cow  herds  in 
Kansas  cannot  find  pastures  with  ade- 
quate cover,  and  the  cash  market  is  off 
as  much  as  $200  per  head. 

The  drought  relief  legislation,  which 
we  have  proposed,  will  make  available 
up  to  $25  million  to  provide  livestock 
transportation  assistance.  While  this 
assistance  to  transport  livestock  was 
included  in  the  1988  Drought  Assist- 
ance Act,  the  Agriculture  Secretary 
was  allowed  to  implement  the  program 
at  his  discretion.  Consequently,  this 
program  was  not  available  to  produc- 
ers. Our  bill  would  mandate  this  assist- 
ance to  transport  livestock  during  the 
livestock  emergency. 

Another  key  provision  in  our  legisla- 
tion would  direct  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service  to  provide  50-percent  cost- 
share  assistance  with  terracing,  ponds, 
and  other  practices  for  management 
of  limited  water  supplies.  The  Agricul- 
ture Department  would  provide  not 
less  than  $25  million  for  these  water 
development  projects. 

The  situation  is  serious,  and  I  be- 
lieve we  must  move  expeditiously  to 
address  it,  particularly  since  there  are 
offsetting  savings  in  the  budget  to 
fund  this  assistance. 

The  Agriculture  Department  esti- 
mates that  our  legislation  would  result 
in  payments  between  $250  and  $350 
million  for  the  1989  wheat  crop.  De- 
partment officials  also  agree  that  with 
the  average  market  price  for  wheat 
continuing  to  increase,  there  will  be 
more  than  enough  savings  from  cur- 
rent programs  to  pay  for  extended 
relief. 

Reflecting  changes  in  wheat  sup- 
plies, market  prices  continue  to  rise 
and  this  is  reducing  Government  expo- 
sure. The  administration  had  assumed 
$1  billion  in  deficiency  payments  to 
wheat  farmers  participating  in  the 
1989  program.  This  was  based  on  $3.60 
per  bushel  as  the  season  average 
market  price.  New  estimates  of  the  av- 
erage price  will  be  closer  to  $4.10, 
which  would  mean  very  little  or  none 
of  that  $1  billion  would  be  spent. 

The  legislation  which  I  have  spon- 
sored is  primarily  directed  at  winter- 
wheat  producers  and  those  with  live- 
stock operations.  However,  a  provision 


does  extend  the  authority  for  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  to 
make  guaranteed  loans  to  qualifying 
rural  businesses  which  have  suffered 
losses  due  to  the  drought. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  want  to  point 
out  that  Federal  crop  insurance  still 
has  major  problems  and  is  not  effec- 
tively addressing  these  kinds  of  situa- 
tions. Last  year  Congress  recognized 
this  fact  and  established  a  commission 
to  ensure  a  thorough  review  of  the 
Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation. 
These  recommendations  for  improve- 
ments will  be  submitted  to  Congress 
this  July.  I  believe  it  is  vital  that  we 
then  take  steps  to  improve  crop  insur- 
ance programs. 

In  the  interim,  I  believe  it  is  essen- 
tial that  we  pass  legislation  to  open 
they  way  for  extended  disaster  assist- 
ance for  farmers  now  facing  a  disaster 
as  serious  as  the  one  that  struck  other 
parts  of  the  Farm  Belt  last  year. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  dry 
weather  conditions,  which  blasted  the 
Northern  Plains  and  the  Midwest  last 
year,  are  still  being  felt  today  across 
the  Texas  and  Oklahoma  Panhandles, 
Kansas,  Colorado,  and  Nebraska. 
Unlike  last  year  however,  the  crop  af- 
fected is  winter  wheat. 

Mr.  President,  this  crop  was  planted 
in  the  fall  of  1988  and  will  be  harvest- 
ed shortly.  The  effects  of  the  drought 
have  been  substantial,  with  USDA's 
recently  reporting  a  19-percent  de- 
crease in  Oklahoma's  production  from 
173  million  bushels  last  year  to  140.4 
million  bushels  this  year.  The  dry  con- 
ditions have  also  effected  livestock 
herds,  and  under  current  authority, 
the  USDA  is  reacting  to  provide  assist- 
ance to  help  ranchers  cope  with 
stressed  conditions. 

On  May  4,  the  Senate  unanimously 
accepted  an  amendment  to  the  budget 
resolution  expressing  support  for  legis- 
lation which  would  extend  disaster  as- 
sistance to  the  1989  crop  of  winter 
wheat.  The  bill  being  introduced  today 
by  Senator  Dole,  myself,  and  others  is 
the  legislative  expression  of  that  reso- 
lution. 

This  legislation  extends  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Disaster  Assistance  Act  of 
1988,  to  crops  planted  in  1988  for  har- 
vest in  1989.  This  essentially  means 
winter  wheat,  but  also  includes  barley 
and  oats.  Affected  producers  would  be 
provided  with  financial  assistance 
based  on  the  extent  of  their  losses. 
Those  producers  with  losses  in  excess 
of  65  percent  would  also  be  required  to 
purchase  Federal  crop  insurance  for 
the  coming  crop  year. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  also  requires 
this  disaster  program  to  have  no  budg- 
etary impact  by  using  savings  from  es- 
timated reductions  in  1989  deficiency 
payments.  According  to  USDA.  1989 
Wheat  Program  deficiency  payments 
will  be  substantially  less  than  the  $1 
billion  which  was  originally  estimated. 
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In  fact,  with  each  nickel  increase  in 
the  previously  estimated  $3.60  season 
average  price,  $100  million  in  deficien- 
cy payments  is  saved.  USDA  now  esti- 
mates possible  savings  of  $500  million 
or  more,  making  it  possible  to  fund  ef- 
fective, targeted  disaster  assistance 
within  budget  constraints.  In  addition, 
Mr.  President,  this  bill  includes  crop 
planting  flexibility  provisions,  which  if 
extended  to  the  1990  crop  could  also 
provide  budgetary  savings. 

When  the  Congress  reacted  to  last 
summer's  drought  situation,  they  did 
so  to  ensure  that  a  farmer's  total  crop 
failure  would  not  constitute  a  total 
income  failure.  Congress'  reaction,  the 
Disaster  Assistance  Act  of  1988.  ended 
up  costing  $4  billion.  Many  of  the  pro- 
visions of  that  act  were  objected  to  by 
this  Senator,  but  many  others  were 
viewed  as  prudent  and  necessary.  I  be- 
lieve the  legislation  we  offer  today  is 
also  prudent  and  necessary,  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  its  timely 
passage. 

By  Mr.  SYMMS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Baucds,  Mr.  BtJRDicK,  Mr. 
Chatee,  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr. 
DtniENBERGER.  Mr.  Warner,  Mr. 

LlEBERHAN,    Mr.    JEFFORDS,    Mr. 

Humphrey,  Mr.  Reid,  Mr.  Lau- 

TENBERG,      Mr.      BUMPERS.      Mr. 

Garn.  Mr.  Cohen.  Mr.  Moyni- 

han.        Mr.        Conrad.        Mr. 

McClure.     Mr.     Murkowski. 

Mr.  Breaux.  Mr.  Graham,  and 

Mr.  Simpson): 
S.  1045.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Environmental  Policy  on  the  partici- 
pation of  the  United  States  in  interna- 
tional financing;  to  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works. 

NATIONAL  ENVIRONIfENTAL  POLICY  ON 
INTERNATIONAL  nNANCINC  ACT  OF  1989 

Mr.  Stmms.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  which  estab- 
lishes a  national  environmental  policy 
on  the  U.S.  involvement  in  develop- 
ment financing.  This  bill  will  set  out 
and  clearly  define  the  goals  for  im- 
proving the  environmental  perform- 
ance of  the  international  development 
institutions  in  which  we  participate. 

The  Third  World  countries,  where 
we  have  invested  millions  and  millions 
of  UJS.  taxpayers  dollars,  also  happen 
to  be  the  home  of  the  world's  vast 
tropical  forests.  These  countries  are 
facing  tremendous  trials.  Few  of  them 
have  the  capital  to  finance  their  own 
development,  so  they  must  depend  on 
foreign  lenders.  The  U.S.  Government 
participates  in  a  number  of  such  lend- 
ing institutions,  specifically  the  multi- 
lateral development  banks,  or  the 
MDB's. 

More  than  88  percent  of  the  capital 
investment  In  the  Third  World  comes 
from  MDB's  or  from  the  commercial 
banks  in  Japan.  Europe,  or  the  United 
States  with  an  MDB  providing  techni- 
cal assistance  negotiation  or  guaran- 
tee. 


Unfortunately,  the  environmental 
record  of  MDB  investments  has  been 
dismal.  Poorly  engineered  dams  have 
unintentionally  flooded  thousands  of 
acres  of  tropical  forest,  while  others 
have  been  rendered  useless  by  silta- 
tion.  Large-scale  export  agricultural 
projects  have  displaced  small  farmers, 
driving  them  into  the  rain  forest 
where  the  soil  cannot  support  them. 

This  has  happened  because  these 
loans  require  such  massive  interest 
payments.  For  example,  they  have  had 
to  put  in  big  mechanized  farms  to 
grow  soybeans  to  sell  on  the  world 
market  to  get  the  money  to  pay  the  in- 
terest payments.  Then  they  move  the 
farmers  off  those  fields  as  they  go  to 
bigger  mechanized  operations  and 
push  them  into  the  rain  forest.  The 
way  they  get  in  there,  of  course,  is  be- 
cause the  World  Bank  loans  have 
helped  them  with  infrastructure  pro- 
grams. 

Of  these,  perhaps  the  most  detri- 
mental ones  have  been  the  relocation 
and  infrastructure  programs  intended 
to  address  political  pressures,  but  ill 
conceived  from  an  environmental 
standpoint.  These  projects  entice  mi- 
gration into  forested  areas,  only  to 
result  in  rampant  disease,  deforest- 
ation, and.  in  the  end,  greater  poverty. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  growing 
consensus  that  the  United  States 
should  be  more  conscientious  about 
where  it  invests  U.S.  tax  dollars.  We 
should  be  more  fully  informed  of  the 
environmental  impact  of  the  loans 
which  come  before  us  for  our  vote. 

That  is  why  I  have  introduced  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  on 
International  Financing  Act.  This  bill: 

First,  expresses  the  goal  of  the 
United  States  to  encourage  banlcs  and 
developing  countries  to  fully  assess 
the  environment  impacts  of  develop- 
ment projects  in  a  consistent,  timely 
way,  with  public  involvement  where 
possible. 

Second,  adds  to  the  National  Envi- 
ronmental Policy  Act  a  requirement 
that  the  United  States  request  a  com- 
plete assessement  of  the  environmen- 
tal impacts  of  the  international  loans 
on  which  we  vote. 

Third,  sets  up  a  process  to  assist 
banks  in  preparing  environmental  as- 
sessments of  their  lending  proposals, 
and  encourages  the  U.S.  Treasury  to 
build  international  consensus  on  the 
need  to  halt  tropical  deforestation  and 
other  forms  of  unsustainable  develop- 
ment. 

Fourth,  requires  Treasury  and  the 
President's  Council  on  Envionmental 
Quality  to  report  to  Congress  on  the 
success  of  these  efforts. 

The  bill  is  carefully  written  so  as  not 
to  offend  the  developing  countries 
who  see  their  tropical  forests  as  sover- 
eign territory.  It  focuses  more  on 
taking  care  of  our  own  contribution  to 
the  problem,  while  we  build  consensus 
on  the  need  for  other  countries  to  do 


the  same.  In  the  end,  the  citizens  of 
developing  countries  control  the  fate 
of  their  own  environment.  The  United 
States  cannot  "save  the  Amazon  from 
Brazilians."  But  we  can  help  Brazil- 
ians do  the  job  themselves  because, 
after  all,  the  Amazon  is  Brazil's. 

Mr.  President,  the  consequences  of 
continuing  to  plow  money  into  Third 
World  development  without  knowing 
what  it  is  we  are  doing  to  the  environ- 
ment are  too  risky.  When  development 
proves  to  be  unsustainable,  we  waste 
taxpayer  dollars,  destroy  natural  re- 
sources, depress  underdeveloped  peo- 
ples, and  threaten  the  very  global  en- 
vironment in  which  we  live.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  consider  the  bill  intro- 
duced today,  and  lend  it  their  full  sup- 
port. They  are  all  invited  to  join  in  co- 
sponsoring  this  much  needed  addition 
to  our  National  Environmental  Policy. 

I  might  note  to  the  distinguished 
President  pro  tempore  that  this  bill  is 
sponsored  by  all  members  of  the  E}nvi- 
ronmental  and  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee. I  thank  these  sponsors  for  spon- 
soring it.  There  may  be  others  of  my 
colleagues  who  wish  to  sponsor  the  bill 
and  I  urge  them  to  do  so.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  print  the  bill  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  104S 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National 
Environmental  Policy  on  International  Fi- 
nancing Act  of  1989". 

SEC.  2.  FINDINGS. 

The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  United  States  plays  a  significant 
role  in  determining  the  projects,  policies, 
and  lending  practices  of  international  finan- 
cial institutions,  devoting  more  financial  re- 
sources to  such  institutions  than  any  other 
nation: 

(2)  such  institutions  have  failed  in  some 
cases  to  assess  the  environmental  conse- 
quences of  their  actions,  resulting  at  times 
in  deforestation,  desertification,  erosion, 
water  pollution,  water-borne  disease,  and 
other  manifestations  of  unsustainable  devel- 
opment; 

(3)  while  such  institutions  are  making 
some  progress  in  their  environmental  per- 
formance, assessment  of  projects  for  envi- 
ronmental consequences  is  not  always  con- 
sistent, timely,  or  publicly  accessible; 

(4)  consistent,  timely  assessment  and 
public  scrutiny  of  the  environmental  sind 
social  impacts  of  proposed  international  fi- 
nancial projects  are  essential  to  ensure  sus- 
tainable development: 

(5)  models  for  the  conduct  of  such  assess- 
ments exist  in  various  forms,  including,  but 
not  limited  to— 

(A)  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act,  its  regulations,  and  its  history  in  the 
courts  of  the  United  States; 

(B)  the  goals  and  principles  of  Environ- 
mental Impact  Assessment  adopted  by  the 
Governing  Council  of  the  United  Nations 
Environment  Programme  in  June  1987;  and 
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(C)  the  measures  required  to  facilitate  the 
environmental  impact  assessment  of  devel- 
opment assistance  projects  and  programs 
recommended  by  the  Council  of  the  Organi- 
zation for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Devel- 
opment at  its  649th  Meeting  in  October 
1986: 

(6)  methods  and  procedures  for  environ- 
mental impact  assessment  should  be  adopt- 
ed and  utilized  by  borrowing  countries  or 
international  financial  institutions  them- 
selves, and  cannot  be  imposed  unilaterally 
by  the  United  States;  and 

(7)  the  United  States  should  encourage,  to 
the  extent  possible,  environmental  impact 
assessment  of  the  international  financial  ac- 
tivities in  which  it  participates,  with  the 
goal  of  adoption  by  borrowing  countries  of 
their  own  procedures  for  assessing  environ- 
mental impacts  and  alternatives. 

SEC.  3.  AMENDMENT. 

Title  I  of  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969  (42  U.S.C.  4321-4335)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"Sec.  106.  (a)  On  and  after  July  1,  1991.  at 
least  120  days  prior  to  a  vote  of  the  United 
States  on  a  proposed  action,  significantly  af- 
fecting the  quality  of  the  human  environ- 
ment, by  an  institution  listed  in  section  22 
of  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1986.  the  official  responsible  for 
casting  such  vote  shall  request  of  the  insti- 
tution a  detailed  statement  which  meets  the 
criteria  set  forth  pursuant  to  subsection 
106(b).  All  information  received  as  a  result 
of  such  request  shall  accompany  the  propos- 
al through  agency  review  processes,  and 
shall  be  made  available  to  borrower  and 
donor  countries  and  to  the  public. 

"(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality  shall 
identify  and  promulgate  internationally  ac- 
cepted criteria  for  environmental  impact  as- 
sessment of  international  financial  activi- 
ties, sufficient  to  facilitate  the  consideration 
of  environmental  Impacts  In  lending  deci- 
sions. Such  criteria  shall  Include  the  solici- 
tation of  public  comments,  review  of  alter- 
natives, and  any  other  criteria  found  to  be 
internationally  recognized  as  an  element  of 
adequate  environmental  impact  assessment. 

"(c)  The  responsible  official  identified  in 
subsection  (a)  shall  not  be  required  to  verify 
the  accuracy  of  the  content  of  documents 
obtained  under  this  section,  except  as  neces- 
sary to  identify— 

"(1)  minimum  criteria  which  are  not  met: 
Bind 

"(2)  information  pertinent  to  environmen- 
tal Impact  assessment  absent  from  the  state- 
ment, but  available  to  the  responsible  offi- 
cial through  means  other  than  the  Institu- 
tion proposing  the  action. 
A  statement  of  findings  under  this  sulxsec- 
tlon  should  accompany  the  proposed  action 
through  agency  review  processes,  and  shall 
be  made  available  to  borrower  and  donor 
countries  and  to  the  public". 

SEC.  4.  IMPLEMENTATION. 

(a)  Within  30  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  and  as  necessary  thereaf- 
ter, officials  charged  with  requesting  a 
statement  under  section  106(a)  of  title  I  of 
the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of 
1969  (as  added  by  section  3  of  this  Act) 
shall— 

(1)  Inform  the  management  of  the  Institu- 
tions listed  In  section  22  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  Act  Amendments  of  1986  of 
the  expected  nature  of  such  statements:  and 

(2)  begin  negotiations  with  institution 
management  and  representatives  of  other 
institution  members,  within  the  framework 


of  international  agreements,  as  necessary  to 
facilitate  the  conduct  of  environmental 
impact  assessments. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  assist- 
ed by  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, the  Administrator  of  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Council  on  Envirormiental  Quality,  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Agency  for  International 
Development,  the  Administrator  of  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion, and  representatives  of  other  interested 
agencies,  shall,  in  cooperation  with  Institu- 
tions referenced  in  subsection  (a)(1),  make 
available  upon  the  request  of  such  Institu- 
tions the  appropriate  United  States  govern- 
ment personnel  to  assist  in  the  following 
areas— 

(1)  the  training  of  institution  staff  in  envi- 
ronmental impact  assessment  procedures: 

(2)  the  provision  of  long-  and  short-term 
advisers  on  environmental  issues: 

(3)  participation  in  preparing  environmen- 
tal studies  for  projects  with  potentially  sig- 
nificant environmental  impacts:  and 

(4)  the  preparation  of  docimients  for 
public  release,  and  the  development  of  pro- 
cedures to  provide  for  the  inclusion  of  inter- 
ested nongovernmental  organizations  In  the 
environmental  review  process: 

and  shall  encourage  other  institution 
member  countries  to  provide  similar  assist- 
ance. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
take  steps  with  both  donor  and  borrower  na- 
tions to  expand  international  consensus  on 
tlie  importance  of  environmental  issues  and 
to  focus  efforts  on  the  need  for  reform,  with 
particular  emphasis  on  developing  greater 
agtreement  on  standards  for  projects  that 
may  affect  ecosystems  such  as,  but  not  lim- 
ited to,  tropical  moist  forests,  wetlands,  sa- 
vannas, and  other  areas,  and  on  securing 
greater  support  for  programs  and  policies 
that  encourage  energy  efficiency  and  con- 
servation and  integrated  pest  management. 

SEC.  5.  REPORTS. 

(a)  Within  the  12-month  period  following 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  prepare  and 
submit  to  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works  of  the  Senate,  and  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisher- 
ies of  the  House  of  Representatives,  a  de- 
tailed report  containing  an  evaluation  of  the 
progress  achieved  by  each  International  fi- 
nancial institution  in  adopting  and  imple- 
menting procedures  for  systematically  as- 
sessing the  environmental  impacts  of  insti- 
tution activities,  and  in  the  implementation 
of  section  4.  A  copy  of  such  report  shall  be 
made  available  to  borrower  and  donor  coun- 
tries and  to  the  public. 

(b)  The  Council  on  Envirormiental  Qual- 
ity shall  submit  an  interim  progress  report 
not  later  than  March  1.  1992.  and  a  detailed 
report  not  later  than  January  1.  1993.  to  the 
Committee  on  Enviroimient  and  Public 
Works  of  the  Senate,  and  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  on  the  efficacy  of 
efforts  by  the  United  States  to  encourage 
consistent,  timely  environmental  Impact  as- 
sessment within  International  financial  in- 
stitutions. The  report  shall  be  made  avail- 
able to  borrower  and  donor  countries  and  to 
the  public. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  coUeag^ie  from 
Idaho,  Senator  Syhhs,  in  introducing 
The  National  Environmental  Policy  on 
International  Financing  Act  of  1989. 


This  legislation  is  very  similar  to  a 
measure  reported  by  the  Elnvironment 
and  Public  Works  Committee  last 
year,  S.  2753. 

I  chaired  a  subcommittee  hearing  on 
that  proposal  last  June.  We  heard 
from  a  former  executive  director  to 
the  World  Bank,  several  Federal  Agen- 
cies, environmental  organizations,  and 
other  interested  groups.  Generally, 
the  witnesses  supported  bolstering 
consideration  of  environmental  effects 
of  multilateral  development  bank 
loans,  though  views  varied  on  the  best 
way  to  achieve  that  objective. 

The  main  concern  was  that  the 
United  States  not  appear  arrogant  or 
heavyhanded  in  trying  to  promote  en- 
vironmental assessments  on  proposed 
loans.  It  is  my  belief  that  a  fundamen- 
tal element  in  our  foreign  policy 
should  be  promotion  of  environmen- 
tally sound  and  sustainable  develop- 
ment regardless  of  where  it  takes 
place.  As  a  major  shareholder  in  the 
MDB's  the  United  States  has  the  re- 
sponsibility to  use  every  tool  to 
achieve  this  purpose. 

We  are  only  too  familiar  with  the 
profound  global  effects  of  deforest- 
ation, loss  of  productive  farm  land 
through  sub-standard  agricultural 
practices,  and  poorly  conceived  hydro- 
power  projects.  The  bottom  line  is 
that  bad  economic  development 
projects  result  in  incalculable  human 
suffering  and  the  destruction  of 
almost  irreplaceable  natural  resources. 

Examples  abound  of  projects  fi- 
nanced by  the  international  communi- 
ty that  have  gone  seriously  awry  be- 
cause of  bad  planning  and  implemen- 
tation. A  beef  export  project  in  Bot- 
swana has  resulted  in  widespread  de- 
sertification and  destruction  of  wild- 
life populations.  The  crudest  irony  is 
that  despite  large  exports  of  beef,  65 
percent  of  that  country  is  now  depend- 
ent on  foreign  food  aid  where  once  it 
was  self-sufficient. 

In  Brazil,  the  Polonoreste  project 
has  been  an  economic  and  social  deba- 
cle. Thousands  of  people  were  encour- 
aged to  relocate  as  part  of  a  multifa- 
ceted  development  project.  The  result 
has  been  the  destruction  of  rain  for- 
ests; a  failed  attempt  to  farm  land 
that  was  unsuited  to  agriculture;  and  a 
displaced  and  impoverished  popula- 
tion. 

In  light  of  these  and  other  failures  it 
is  time  that  the  United  States  take  the 
initiative  to  constructively  influence 
reforms  as  a  member  of  the  World 
Bank  and  the  three  regional  develop- 
ment banks. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  today 
makes  significant  strides  in  improving 
the  gathering  and  dissemination  of  in- 
formation about  environmental  effects 
of  proposed  loans.  Possibly  the  most 
important  feature  is  the  public  access 
provision.  Presently,  it  is  very  difficult 
for  either  donor  or  borrowing  nations 
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to  get  access  to  this  documentation,  if 
It  exists  at  all.  The  bill  provides  that 
all  environmental  information  that  is 
received  at  the  request  of  the  U.S.  ex- 
ecutive directors  will  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  public. 

Another  important  provision  would 
enable  the  MDBS  to  request  and  re- 
ceive staff  support  from  relevant  Fed- 
eral agencies  to  provide  technical  as- 
sistance in  developing  environmental 
assessment  procedures  and  documen- 
tation. It  is  my  belief  that  by  setting 
this  example,  other  member  countries 
will  follow  it  and  make  such  assistance 
available  as  well. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
for  his  perseverance  on  this  matter.  I 
am  hopeful  that  the  Senate  will  act  on 
this  measure  in  the  near  future. 


UMI 


By  Mr.  RUDMAN  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Humphrey): 
S.  1046.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Mer- 
rimack River,  in  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire,  as  a  river  to  be  studied  for 
inclusion  on  the  National  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  System,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

MERRIMACK  RIVER  STUDY  ACT  ' 

•  Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  rise  along  with  my  colleague  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Humphrey]  to 
introduce  legislation  directing  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  to  study  a  22-mile 
segment  of  the  Merrimack  River  to  de- 
termine its  eligibility  for  possible  des- 
ignation as  a  Wild  and  Scenic  River. 

My  colleagues  may  recall  legislation 
enacted  in  the  100th  Congress  which 
designated  the  Wildcat  River  in  Jack- 
son, NH  a  Wild  and  Scenic  River.  This 
action  has  served  as  an  inspiration  to 
other  New  Hampshire  communities 
looking  for  protection  of  their  river  re- 
sources. 

The  Merrimack  River  begins  in 
Franklin.  NH  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Pemigewasset  and  Winnepesaukee 
Rivers  and  flows  southward  into  east- 
em  Massachusetts  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  The  Merrimack  is  one  of  the  10 
largest  river  systems  in  the  Northeast, 
and  the  fourth  largest  river  basin 
lying  wholly  in  New  England,  covering 
an  area  of  5.010  square  miles. 

In  the  19th  century,  this  renowned 
waterpower  stream  provided  power  for 
the  mills  of  Manchester.  NH  as  well  as 
Lawrence  and  Lowell.  MA.  For  much 
of  the  20th  century,  the  Merrimack 
was  among  the  most  polluted  rivers  in 
the  country.  Today,  with  the  help  of 
Federal.  State  and  local  efforts,  the 
Merrimack  has  seen  a  resurgence  in  its 
natural,  scenic  and  recreational  values, 
while  development  pressures  mount  on 
the  communities  along  the  river.  A 
program  to  restore  Atlantic  Salmon  to 
the  river  has  been  underway  for  a 
number  of  years  and  has  seen  results. 
shad  have  returned  to  the  river,  and 
the  American  bald  eagle,  listed  by  the 
Federal  endangered  species  program. 


uses  the  river  corridor  as  a  wintering 
ground.  Finally.  New  Hampshire  resi- 
dents and  tourists  alike  use  the  river 
for  fishing,  canoeing,  boating  and  bird- 
ing. 

This  22-mile  segment  of  the  river 
not  only  possesses  outstanding  natural 
and  scenic  values,  but  includes  the  re- 
mains of  the  world's  oldest  and  longest 
timber  crib  dam.  a  19th  century  power 
structure  which  is  eligible  for  the  Na- 
tional Register. 

In  1986,  a  number  of  communities 
along  the  Merrimack  River  organized 
to  protect  the  river  from  a  proposed 
hydro  facility  at  Sewall's  Falls.  The 
hydro  facility  proposal  has  since  been 
withdrawn,  but  the  interest  in  long 
term  protection  of  the  river  has  con- 
tinued. Groups  such  as  the  Merrimack 
River  Coordinating  Committee. 
Friends  of  the  Merrimack,  the  Merri- 
mack River  Watershed  Council,  the 
Society  for  the  Protection  of  New 
Hampshire  Forests,  and  the  New 
Hampshire  Wildlife  Federation  have 
been  particularly  active.  In  April  1988, 
the  New  Hampshire  Office  of  State 
Planning  initiated  a  study  of  the  Mer- 
rimack River,  which  is  currently  un- 
derway. I  envision  that  the  Federal 
study  will  dovetail  the  existing  State 
study. 

As  part  of  a  2-year  effort,  the  Merri- 
mack River  Coordinating  Committee, 
working  with  all  local  communities 
and  the  various  interests,  built  a  con- 
sensus on  the  long  term  protection  of 
the  Merrimack.  The  legislation  I  am 
introducing  today  represents  that  con- 
sensus. This  measure  has  the  support 
of  Governor  Gregg  and  all  the  commu- 
nities along  the  proposed  study  seg- 
ment. In  addition,  all  local  landowners 
have  been  contacted  and  we  know  of 
no  local  opposition. 

The  National  Park  Service  added  the 
22-mile  segment  of  the  Merrimack 
River  to  the  National  Rivers  Inventory 
in  1982,  identifying  it  as  a  potential 
National  Wild  and  Scenic  River. 

Mr.  President,  we  as  a  Nation  must 
protect  our  river  resources  for  present 
and  future  generations.  I  am  proud  to 
be  part  of  this  conservation  effort  by 
introducing  this  legislation  today  and 
I  hope  to  have  the  support  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  print  a 
letter  from  Governor  Gregg  along 
with  letters  of  support  from  local  com- 
munities in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

State  or  New  Hampshire. 
Concord,  NH,  May  1.  1989. 
Re  Federal  Study  of  Merrimack  River. 
Senator  Warren  Rdsmah. 
Hart  Senate  Office  Building,    Washington, 
DC. 
Dear  Warren:  I  support  your  efforts  in- 
troducing legislation  which  will  direct  the 
National  Park  Service  to  study  the  segment 
of  the  Merrimack  River  from  its  confluence 
in  the  City  of  Pranklin  downstream  to  the 


backwater  impoundment  of  the  Hooksett 
dam  excluding  the  Garvins  Palls  impound- 
ment and  dam. 

As  you  know,  the  State  of  New  Hampshire 
is  presently  in  the  process  of  studying  the 
Merrimack  and  anticipates  completing  its 
work  in  the  fall.  The  work  being  contem- 
plated in  the  National  Park  Service  effort 
should  complement  and  enhance  the  State's 
efforts. 

Thank  you  for  your  continuing  efforts  on 
behalf  of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire. 
Sincerely, 

JuDD  Gregg, 

Governor. 

City  of  Concord,  New  Hampshire, 

Concord,  NH,  January  11,  1987. 
Hon.  Warren  B.  Rudbjan, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Warren:  The  Concord  City  Council 
respectfully  requests  your  assistance  In 
adding  the  central  portion  of  the  Merri- 
mack River  to  the  National  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  Act  for  study  and  possible  inclusion 
into  the  national  system. 

As  you  may  be  aware,  the  City  Council  ap- 
pointed a  River  Study  Committee  early  in 
1987  to  study  use  and  protection  of  the  river 
after  a  project  which  would  have  impound- 
ed the  Merrimack  at  Sewalls  Palls  in  Con- 
cord was  shelved.  Realizing  that  the  pro- 
posed dam  would  have  permanently  inun- 
dated a  magnificent  natural  resource  in  an 
urbanizing  state,  the  City  Council  moved  to 
take  steps  to  permanently  protect  this  re- 
source. The  Merrimack  River  Corridor  Co- 
ordinating Committee,  which  was  formed, 
represented  a  broad  range  of  Concord 
people  with  interests  in  the  river  corridor. 
The  Committee's  activities,  however,  soon 
attracted  Interest  from  communities  both 
north  and  south  of  Concord. 

Citizen  and  political  support  has  now  so- 
lidified around  efforts  to  protect  the  river  in 
the  entire  central  New  Hampshire  area.  The 
committee  determined  that  addition  of  the 
Merrimack  River  to  the  National  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  would  be  the  best  possible 
opportunity  for  a  formal  study  of  the  out- 
standing resources  of  the  Merrimack  River 
and  for  providing  a  basis  for  future  plan- 
ning in  the  river  corridor. 

This  request  is  made  by  the  City  of  Con- 
cord on  behalf  of  itself,  the  City  of  Prank- 
lin. the  Town  of  Northfield,  the  Town  of 
Canterbury,  the  Town  of  Boscawen.  the 
Town  of  Bow.  and  the  Town  of  Pembroke. 
Each  of  these  communities  has  formally  en- 
dorsed this  study  in  writing  through  their 
legislative  bodies,  and  copies  of  their  letters 
of  support  are  enclosed. 

We  hope  for  your  support  and  assistance 
in  adding  the  Merrimack  from  Pranklin  to 
the  Hooksett  Dam  to  the  federal  act  so  that 
the  proper  study  can  be  accomplished.  We 
know  that  you  are  aware  of  this  magnificent 
resource.  Your  support  in  this  effort  is  criti- 
cal to  the  future  of  the  river  and  to  those 
who  live  along  it.  Thank  you  for  your  assist- 
ance. 

Sincerely. 

James  R.  Mackay, 

Afovor. 

Town  op  Boscawen, 
Penacook,  NH,  March  26,  1987. 
Merrimack    River    Corridor    Coordinating 

Committee.  Louis  Ungarelli,  Secretary, 
Concord  Public  Library,  Concord,  NH. 

Dear  Mr.  Ungarelli:  Thank  you  for  for- 
warding to  us  the  minutes  of  your  meeting. 
Due  to  scheduling  we  have  been  unable  to 
attend  your  meetings  but  would  like  you  to 
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know  the  Selectmen  support  your  efforts 
and  will  assist  you  in  any  way  we  can.  Please 
feel  free  to  contact  us  at  any  time. 
Sincerely, 

Douglas  R.  Supry. 
RicK  A.  Trombly, 
David  R.  Plourde, 
Chairman, 
Boscawen  Board  of  Selectmen. 
Town  of  Bow, 
Bow,  NH,  May  26,  1987. 
Representative  Jddd  Gregg, 
Concord,  NH. 

Dear  Congressman  Gregg:  The  Board  of 
Selectmen  of  the  Town  of  Bow  endorses  the 
efforts  of  the  Merrimack  River  Corridor  Co- 
ordinating Committee  to  obtain  Congress- 
sional  authorization  for  a  wild  and  scenic 
rivers  program  study  of  the  Merrimack 
River,  including  that  segment  that  lies  in 
Bow.  It  is  recognized  that  the  Merrimack 
River  and  its  corridor  contains  many  out- 
standing and  important  resources,  both  nat- 
ural and  man-made.  There  is  a  definite  need 
to  plan  for  the  future  of  these  resources  and 
how  they  will  be  used,  and  for  that  planning 
to  be  done  by  the  cities  and  towns  that 
share  the  river.  The  Town  of  Bow  looks  for- 
ward to  joining  the  other  communities  on 
the  Merrimack  River  In  this  study,  and  we 
intend  to  actively  participate  in  this  effort. 
Sincerely, 

Sara  H.  Swenson, 
Eric  E.  Anderson, 
Alfred  H.  Ward, 
Board  of  Selectmen. 

Oftice  of  Selectmen, 
Canterbury,  NH,  May  25.  1987. 
Mr.  Timothy  Woodman, 
Chairman,   Merrimack  River  Corridor  Co- 
ordinating Committee,   Concord  Public 
Library,  Concord,  NH. 
Dear  Mr.  Woodman:  The  Town  of  Canter- 
bury endorses  the  efforts  of  your  Commit- 
tee to  obtain  Congressional  authorization 
for  a  wild  and  scenic  rivers  program  study  of 
the  Merrimack  River,  including  the  segment 
of  the  river  that  lies  within  Canterbury.  It 
is  recognized  that  the  Merrimack  River  and 
its  corridor  represents  many  important  and 
outstanding    resources,    both    natural    and 
man-made.  There  is  a  definite  need  to  plan 
for  the  future  of  these  resources  and  those 
who  use  them,  and  for  the  planning  to  be 
done  by  the  cities  and  towns  that  share  the 
river. 

We  look  forward  to  joining  with  you  and 
the  other  communities  on  the  river  in  this 
study,  and  intend  to  actively  participate  in 
these  efforts. 
Sincerely, 
Canterbury  Board  of  Selectmen. 

City  of  Franklin,  NH, 

June  2,  1987. 
Hon.  JuDD  Gregg, 
U.S.  Congress,  Concord,  NH. 

Dear  Congressman  Gregg:  The  City  of 
Franklin  endorses  the  efforts  of  the  Merri- 
mack River  Corridor  Coordinating  Conmiit- 
tee  to  obtain  Congressional  authorization 
for  a  wild  and  scenic  rivers  program  study  of 
the  Merrimack  River,  including  that  seg- 
ment of  the  river  that  lies  within  Franklin. 

It  is  recognized  that  the  Merrimack  River 
and  its  corridor  represents  many  important 
and  outstanding  resources,  both  natural  and 
man-made.  There  is  a  definite  need  to  plan 
for  the  future  of  these  resources  and  those 
who  use  them,  and  for  the  planning  *o  be 
done  by  the  cities  and  towns  that  share  the 
river. 


We  look  forward  to  joining  with  you  and 
the  other  communities  on  the  river  in  this 
study  and  intend  to  actively  participate  in 
these  efforts. 

Respectfully, 

Mayor  Chester  A.  Wickens,  Jr. 

Town  of  Northfield, 
Northfield,  NH,  June  26.  1987. 
Joe  Quinn, 

City  of  Concord.  Merrimack  River  Corridor 
Coordinating  Committee.  Concord,  NH. 
Dear  Mr.  Quinn:  The  Board  of  Selectmen 
of  the  Town  of  Northfield  endorses  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Merrimack  River  Coordinating 
Committee  to  obtain  Congressional  authori- 
zation for  a  wild  and  scenic  rivers  program 
study  of  the  Merrimack  River,  including 
that  segment  of  the  river  which  lies  in 
Northfield.  It  is  recognized  that  the  Merri- 
mack River  and  its  corridor  contains  many 
outstanding  and  important  resources,  both 
natural  and  man-made.  There  is  a  definite 
need  to  plan  for  the  future  of  these  re- 
sources and  how  they  will  be  used,  and  for 
that  plarming  to  be  done  by  the  cities  and 
towns  that  share  the  river.  The  Town  of 
Northfield  looks  forward  to  joining  the 
other  communities  on  the  Merrimack  River 
in  this  study,  and  we  intend  to  actively  par- 
ticipate in  this  effort. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Northfield  Board  of  Selectmen. 

Town  of  Pembroke, 
Pembroke,  NH,  June  4.  1987. 
Hon.  JuDD  Gregg, 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Concord,  NH. 
Dear  Mr.  Gregg:  The  Board  of  Selectmen 
of  the  Town  of  Pembroke  endorses  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Merrimack  River  Corridor  Co- 
ordinating Committee  to  obtain  Congres- 
sional authorization  for  a  wild  and  scenic 
rivers  program  study  of  the  Merrimack 
River,  including  that  segment  that  lies  in 
Pembroke.  It  is  recognized  that  the  Merri- 
mack River  and  its  corridor  contains  many 
outstanding  and  important  resources,  both 
natural  and  man-made.  There  is  a  definite 
need  to  plan  for  the  future  of  these  re- 
sources and  how  they  will  be  used,  and  for 
that  planning  to  be  done  by  the  cities  and 
towns  that  share  the  river.  The  Town  of 
Pembroke  looks  forward  to  joining  the 
other  communities  on  the  Merrimack  River 
in  this  study,  and  we  intend  to  actively  par- 
ticipate in  this  effort. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Daryl  Borgman, 

Chairman. 
Harold  Paulsen, 
Roy  E.  Annis.« 
•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  join  my  colleague  Sena- 
tor RUDMAN,  in  introducing  legislation 
to  designate  a  22-mile  segment  of  the 
Merrimack  River  in  New  Hampshire 
for  study  under  the  National  Wild  and 
Scenic  River  Act.  Identical  legislation 
is  being  introduced  in  the  House  by 
Representatives    Robert    Smith    and 
Chuck  Douglas,  of  New  Hampshire. 

The  Merrimack  River  begins  in 
Franklin  and  runs  through  the  capital 
of  New  Hampshire,  the  cities  of  Man- 
chester and  Nashua,  and  on  through 
northeastern  Massachusetts  before  it 
flows  Into  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  This 
powerful  river  has  played  an  impor- 
tant role  in  the  history  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. According  to  the  National  Park 
Service,  the  Merrimack  was  "the  most 


noted  waterpower  stream  in  the  world, 
during  the  19th  century  industrial 
era."  And,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
Merrimack  River  nms  through  some 
of  New  Hampshire's  most  populated 
areas,  the  river  banks  have  remained 
largely  undeveloped  providing  habitat 
for  rare  plants  and  animals,  as  well  as 
a  unique  spot  for  water  recreation. 

For  centuries,  Atlantic  Salmon  ran 
the  Merrimack  providing  food  and 
sport  for  citizens  and  visitors  to  New 
Hampshire.  Due  to  construction  of 
dams  and  increased  industrial  use  of 
the  river,  the  anadromous  fish  popula- 
tion dwindled  down  to  nothing  in  the 
mid-1800's.  It  was  not  long,  however, 
before  efforts  began  to  restore  salmon 
to  the  Merrimack.  At  present,  the 
Merrimswik  River  is  central  to  a  Feder- 
al-State-private  cooperative  program 
to  reestablish  a  self-sustaining  salmon 
population  in  the  Northeast.  In  1987. 
an  application  for  a  license  to  con- 
struct a  new  dam  at  the  Sewalls  Falls 
site  in  Concord  was  rejected  because 
of  local  opposition  and  concern  regard- 
ing the  dam's  affect  on  the  Salmon 
Restoration  Program.  At  that  time, 
the  Department  of  Interior  joined  the 
New  Hampshire  congressional  delega- 
tion in  opposing  construction  of  a  new 
dam  on  the  grounds  that  the  project 
would  seriously  impair  the  ongoing  ef- 
forts to  restore  salmon  to  the  Merri- 
mack. 

In  1988,  the  mayor  of  Concord  sent  a 
letter  to  the  New  Hampshire  congres- 
sional delegation  on  behalf  of  seven 
communities  requesting  that  legisla- 
tion be  introduced  "adding  the  central 
portion  of  the  Merrimack  to  the  Na- 
tional Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  for 
study  and  possible  inclusion  into  the 
national  system."  Concord,  and  each 
of  the  other  communities— the  city  of 
Franklin,  the  town  of  Northfield.  the 
town  of  Canterbury,  the  town  of 
Boscawen.  the  town  of  Bow.  and  the 
town  of  Pembroke— endorsed  the 
study  bill  in  writing.  These  towns  are 
committed  to  protecting  what  they  ac- 
curately recognize  as  a  "magnificent 
natural  resource." 

Mr.  President.  I  share  the  local  en- 
thusiasm for  study  and  protection  of 
the  Merrimack  River.  The  Governor 
of  New  Hampshire,  and  local,  regional 
and  national  environmental  groups 
support  this  legislation.  The  National 
Park  Service  has  included  this  22-mile 
segment  of  the  Merrimack  on  its  na- 
tional rivers  inventory,  which  lists 
rivers  that  meet  the  minimum  criteria 
for  inclusion  in  the  National  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  System. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  this 
effort  to  conserve  a  beautiful  and 
unique  New  England  river.  I  greatly 
appreciated  the  assistance  provided  to 
Senator  Rudman  and  myself  last  year 
by  Senator  Bumpers,  chairman  of  the 
Energy  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Lands.  National  Parks,  and  Forests,  in 
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enacting  a  bill  to  designate  the  Wild- 
cat River  as  New  Hampshire's  first 
wild  and  scenic  river.  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  Senator  Bumpers  and 
other  colleagues  on  this  important  leg- 
islation.* 


UMI 


By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself. 

Mr.  WiRTH,  Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr. 

Harkin,    Mr.    Cranston.    Mr. 

Kerry,  and  Mr.  Sanford): 
S.  1047.  A  bill  to  encourage  negotia- 
tions between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  to  establish  mutual 
and  verifiable  restrictions  on  the  pro- 
duction of  Plutonium  and  highly  en- 
riched uranium  for  nuclear  weapons 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

INTERNATIONAI.  PLUTONIUM  CONTROL  ACT 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing,  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  Senators  Wirth,  Hatfield, 
Cranston,  Harkin,  Sanford,  and 
Kerry  of  Massachusetts,  the  Interna- 
tional Plutonium  Control  Act. 

This  bill  encourages  negotiations  for 
a  verifiable  cutoff  in  the  production  of 
Plutonium  and  highly  enriched  urani- 
um for  weapons. 

It  also  establishes  a  restriction  on 
funding  for  United  States  resumption 
of  Plutonium  production  that  is  con- 
tingent on  the  President's  ability  to 
verify  parallel  Soviet  restraint. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  his  legislation  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  along  with  my 
full  statement  and  various  explanato- 
ry materials. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1047 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of  the    United   States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  short  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Internation- 
al Plutonium  Control  Act". 

SEC.  2.  FINDINGS  AND  DECLARATIONS  UF  POLICY. 

The  Congress  finds  and  declares  as  fol- 
lows: 

(DA  mutual  United  States-Soviet  ban  on 
the  production  of  plutonium  and  highly  en- 
riched uranium  for  weapons  purposes  would 
impose  an  additional  constraint  on  a  "break 
out"  from  arms  limitation  agreements  by 
making  it  more  difficult  to  accumulate  an 
inventory  of  weapons-grade  nuclear  materi- 
al, and  thus  would  strengthen  mutual  confi- 
dence between  the  superpowers  In  the  reli- 
ability of  future  nuclear  arms  reduction 
agreements. 

(2)  Such  a  ban  would  also  provide  evi- 
dence to  non-nuclear  weapon  states  of  fur- 
ther progress  in  United  States-Soviet  com- 
pliance with  Article  VI  of  the  Treaty  on  the 
Non-Proliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons, 
which  calls  for  negotiations  on  cessation  of 
the  nuclear  arms  race  at  an  early  date. 

(3)  In  view  of  the  prospect  of  significantly 
reduced  nuclear  arsenals  in  the  future  and 
the  availability  of  special  nuclear  material 
from  dismantled  weapons  to  meet  future 
stockpile  requirements,  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  should  agree  to  forego 


further  production  of  plutonium  and  highly 
enriched  uranium  for  weapons  purposes. 

(4)  A  cutoff  in  the  production  of  plutoni- 
um and  highly  enriched  uranium  for  weap- 
ons purposes  is  an  essential  prerequisite  for 
any  long-term  plan  to  verifiably  dismantle 
and  reduce  permanently  nuclear  warhead 
stockpiles. 

(5)  Before  the  United  States  spends  bil- 
lions of  dollars  to  ensure  the  future  safe  op- 
eration of  facilities  to  produce  plutonium 
and  highly  enriched  uranium  for  weapons 
purposes,  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  should  jointly  explore  the  feasibility 
of- 

(A)  a  mutual  shutdown  of  plutonium  pro- 
duction reactors,  chemical  separation  facili- 
ties, and  isoto[)e  separation  plants  dedicated 
to  the  production  of  plutoniunp  for  weapons 
purposes;  and 

(B)  the  safeguarded  operation  of  uranium 
enrichment  and  chemical  separation  facili- 
ties for  nonweapons  purposes. 

(6)  National  and  cooperative  technical 
means  of  verification,  and  safeguards 
against  the  diversion  of  weapon-grade  nucle- 
ar materials  from  use  in  civilian  nuclear  fa- 
cilities to  use  in  the  production  of  nuclear 
weapons,  would  detect  attempts  by  the 
United  States  or  the  Soviet  Union  to 
produce  or  divert  significant  quantities  of 
the  current  stockpiles  of  these  materials. 

(7)  An  agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  to  terminate 
production  of  plutonium  and  highly  en- 
riched uranium  for  weapons  purposes 
should  be  opened  at  the  earliest  possible 
date  for  signature  by  other  nations  possess- 
ing nuclear  weapons. 

SEC  3.  NEGOTIATIONS  TO  END  PRODUCTION  OF 
PLllTONIl'M  AND  HIGHLY  ENRICHED 
URANIUM  FOR  NUCLEAR  WEAPONS. 

The  Congress  urges  the  President  to  seek 
negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union  on  a  ver- 
ifiable agreement  for  an  end  by  both  coun- 
tries to  the  production  of  plutonium  and 
highly  enriched  uranium  for  weapons  pur- 
poses. 

SEC.  4.  VERIFICATION. 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union— 

(1)  should  establish  verification  arrange- 
ments to  monitor  the  cessation  of  activities 
called  for  by  this  Act,  including  mutual  in- 
spections as  necessary— 

(A)  of  the  production  reactors,  chemical 
separation  facilities,  and  isotope  separation 
plants  in  each  country  that  are  dedicated  to 
the  production  of  plutonium  for  weapons 
purposes  in  order  to  verify,  for  purposes  of 
section  6,  that  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States  have  ceased  such  production; 
and 

(B)  of  the  production  reactors,  chemical 
separation  facilities,  uranium  enrichment 
facilities,  and  Isotope  separation  plants  in 
each  country  in  order  to  verify  compliance 
with  the  agreement  called  for  in  section  3; 

(2)  should  furnish  the  technical  equip- 
ment and  personnel  to  Implement  safe- 
guards at  civilian  nuclear  facilities  in  each 
country,  and  should  consider  eventually 
transferring  the  safeguards  mission  to  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency;  and 

(3)  should  consider  increasing  their  future 
respective  contributions  to  the  Internation- 
al Atomic  Energy  Agency  to  the  level  neces- 
sary to  fvuid  the  assignment  of  additional 
fully  trained  staff  Inspectors  to  each  coun- 
try to  assume  additional  safeguards  respon- 
sibilities at  civilian  nuclear  facilities  in  each 
country. 


SEC.  5.  EXCHANGES  OF  INFORMATION. 

In  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
the  Congress  urges  the  President  to  seek 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  that  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  will- 

(1)  exchange  information  on  the  location, 
mission,  and  maximum  annual  capacity  of 
their  facilities  essential  to  the  production  of 
tritium  for  stockpile  replenishment;  and 

(2)  provide  to  each  other  a  complete  in- 
ventory of  the  facilities  dedicated  to  the 
production  of  plutonium  and  highly  en- 
riched uranium  for  weapons  purposes. 

SEC  6.  PRODUCTION  OF  PLUTONIUM  FOR  NUCLEAR 
WEAPONS. 

After  the  end  of  the  6-month  period  be- 
ginning on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  funds  may  not  be  obligated  or  expend- 
ed by  the  United  States  to  operate  a  produc- 
tion reactor,  chemical  separation  facility,  or 
isotope  separation  plant  dedicated  to  the 
production  of  plutonium  for  weapons  pur- 
poses unless  the  President,  after  the  end  of 
that  6-month  period,  certifies  to  the  Con- 
gress that— 

(1)  the  Soviet  Union  has  refused  to  enter 
in  good  faith  into  the  negotiations  called  for 
by  section  3;  or 

(2)  the  United  States  is  unable  to  deter- 
mine that  Soviet  production  reactors,  chem- 
ical separation  facilities,  or  isotope  separa- 
tion plants  dedicated  to  the  production  of 
plutonium  for  weapons  purposes  have 
ceased  operation;  or 

(3)  the  Soviet  Union  is  continuing  to 
obtain  plutonium  by  operating  civilian 
chemical  separation  plants  not  under 
United  States-Soviet  safeguards. 

SEC.  7.  DEFINITIONS. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  Act— 

(1)  the  term  "chemical  separation  plant 
dedicated  to  the  production  of  plutonium" 
means  a  facility  that  separates  fission  prod- 
ucts from  plutonium  contained  In  reactor 
spent  fuel  and  irradiated  target  assemblies; 

(2)  the  term  "production  of  plutonium 
and  highly  enriched  uranium  for  weapons 
purposes"  does  not  include— 

(A)  activities  described  in  paragraph  (3); 
or 

(B)  the  operation  of  a  uranium  enrich- 
ment or  chemical  separation  facility  under 
mutually  agreed  safeguards  to  obtain— 

(i)  highly  enriched  uranium  fuel  for  triti- 
um production  reactors  and  naval  reactors; 
or 

(ii)  plutonium  for  civil  purposes; 

(3)  the  term  "production  of  plutonium  for 
weapons  purposes"  does  not  include  activi- 
ties conducted  in  connection  with  the  recy- 
cling of  special  nuclear  material  from  re- 
tired weapons  and  the  recovery  from  scrap 
of  the  existing  weapon-grade  plutonium  in- 
ventory; and 

(4)  the  term  "isotope  separation  plant 
dedicated  to  the  production  of  plutonium 
for  weapons  purposes"  does  not  include 
pilot-scale  facilities  utilized  exclusively  for 
the  purpose  of  research  and  development. 

Statement  or  Senator  Edward  M.  KEa«NEDY 
ON  the  International  Plutonium  Con- 
trol Act,  May  18,  1989 
Today  we  begin  the  process  of  terminating 
one  of  the  most  enduring  legsuries  of  the 
cold  war— the  production  of  plutonium  and 
highly  enriched  uranium  for  nuclear  weap- 
ons. 

For  more  than  four  decades,  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  have  contami- 
nated their  own  communities  In  pursuit  of 
vast  stockpiles  of  nuclear  explosive  materi- 
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Eds   to   threaten   the   destruction   of   each 
other. 

This  buildup  of  nuclear  explosive  power 
has  long  exceeded  the  bounds  of  rationality. 
But  the  entrenched  attitudes  of  the  cold 
war  obscured  the  common-sense  Interest  of 
both  countries  in  halting  a  production  proc- 
ess which  generates  so  much  toxic  and  long- 
lived  radioactive  wastes. 

The  situation  has  changed  today.  As  we  fi- 
nally face-up  to  the  environmental  damage 
wrought  by  the  mutual  paranoia  of  the 
past,  both  sides  are  also  recognizing  the 
need  for  smaller,  survivable  nuclear  forces 
in  the  future  that  can  be  sustained  at  a  frac- 
tion of  the  cost  of  today's  arsenals.  Future 
requirements  for  Plutonium  and  highly-en- 
riched uranium  can  easily  be  met  from  ex- 
isting stockpiles  of  these  materials. 

In  fact,  this  is  aready  the  case  with  the 
supply  of  highly-enriched  uranium  for 
weapons.  President  Johnson  ordered  a  halt 
to  further  production  in  1964,  and  at  the 
same  time  he  ordered  the  shutdown  of 
seven  of  our  Plutonium  reactors.  President 
Nixon  continued  the  cutback  by  shutting 
down  three  more  production  reactors. 

Over  the  last  two  decades,  the  U.S.  nucle- 
ar weapons  stockpile  has  shrunk  by  some 
9,000  weapons,  from  some  32,000  weapons  in 
1967  to  about  23,000  today.  Were  these  ac- 
tions unilateral?  Yes,  they  were— in  the 
1960's  the  Soviets  declined  to  respond  to  our 
overtures  for  a  mutual  production  cutoff. 

But  did  these  actions  constitute  unilateral 
disarmament?  Absolutely  not.  Building  nu- 
clear forces  for  deterrence  is  not  the  same 
as  stockpiling  ammunition  for  a  war  of  attri- 
tion on  the  conventional  battlefield.  Stock- 
piling more  nuclear  bombs  and  warheads 
has  long  ceased  to  buy  either  side  more  de- 
terrence against  real  world  threats  to  its  se- 
curity. Instead,  maintaining  these  oversized 
arsenals  has  become  a  mutually  reinforcing, 
self-wounding  ritual  of  cold-war  symbolism, 
environmental  contamination,  economic 
Injury,  and  pork-barrel  politics. 

Given  the  incentives  for  self-restraint  aris- 
ing from  these  harsh  realities,  why  then  are 
we  suggesting  the  need  for  an  explicit  agree- 
ment limiting  this  aspect  of  the  overall  arms 
control  problem?  The  answer  is  that  it  is 
easier  for  both  nations  to  do  the  sensible 
thing  if  they  agree  to  do  it  together. 

A  negotiated  agreement  to  end  production 
of  Plutonium  and  highly-enriched  uranium 
for  weapons  offers  a  number  of  important 
benefits  that  are  unlikely  to  be  realized  in 
the  absence  of  an  agreement: 

A  cutoff  will  impose  an  additional  barrier 
against  a  Soviet  "breakout"  from  a  strategic 
arms  reduction  agreement.  This  benefit 
should  have  special  appeal  to  those  who 
have  expressed  skepticism  about  the  staying 
power  of  General  Secretary  Gorbachev  and 
his  reforms. 

A  cutoff  will  lessen  the  need  for  building 
and  maintaining  expensive  production 
plants  on  line  as  a  "hedge"  against  a  sudden 
surge  in  Soviet  nuclear  materials  produc- 
tion. The  savings  from  reduced  construc- 
tion, reduced  operations,  reduced  waste  gen- 
eration, and  fewer  capital  improvements  can 
be  devoted  to  cleaning-up  the  environment, 
providing  a  safe  and  secure  capability  for  re- 
cycling existing  nuclear  material  invento- 
ries, and  meeting  the  stockpile  maintenance 
requirement  for  tritium. 

A  cutoff  will  establish  the  technical  basis 
for  deep  and  verifiable  reductions  in  the 
stockpiles  of  nuclear  warheads  themselves. 
This  will  enable  the  arms  reduction  process 
to  move  beyond  the  current  framework, 
which  relies  on  delivery  systems  as  the  basic 


unit  of  account  for  monitoring  reductions  in 
nuclear  weapons.  This  aspect  should  have 
special  appeal  to  conservatives  who  have 
long  advocated  "real  reductions"  in  nuclear 
warheads  as  the  proper  goal  of  the  arms 
control  process. 

A  cutoff  will  also  increase  the  prospect 
that  non-nuclear  weapons  states  will  find 
the  nuclear  weapon  powers  in  compliance 
with  Article  VI  of  the  Nonproliferation 
Treaty.  The  renewal  of  that  agreement 
comes  up  for  consideration  in  1995.  Article 
VI  calls  for  negotiations  on  cessation  of  the 
nuclear  arms  race  at  an  early  date,  and 
many  parties  to  the  treaty  are  dissatisfied 
with  U.S.  and  Soviet  compliance  with  this 
provision. 

The  United  States  is  not  now  operating 
any  of  its  reactors  for  plutonium  produc- 
tion. We  are  unlikely  to  be  in  a  position  to 
do  so  for  several  years,  perhaps  for  as  long 
as  a  decade  or  more.  On  the  other  hand,  ac- 
cording to  Secretary  Watkins,  in  the  wake 
of  General  Secretary  Gorbachev's  recent 
announcement  of  the  shutdown  of  three 
production  reactors,  the  Soviet  Union  con- 
tinues to  operate  about  11  reactors,  some  of 
which  are  presumably  producing  plutonium. 
The  Department  of  Energy  suggests  that 
we  respond  to  this  asymmetry  by  refurbish- 
ing our  chemical  separation  facilities,  and 
by  building  a  billion  dollar  laser  isotope-sep- 
aration plant  In  Idaho  to  covert  fuel-grade 
plutonium  for  use  In  weapons.  Admiral  Wat- 
kins  remarked  yesterday  that  we  should 
make  these  Investments  to  "demonstrate 
the  will  of  the  nation"  to  respond  to  a  po- 
tential Soviet  "breakout"  from  an  arms  re- 
duction treaty.  A  more  direct  and  less  costly 
way  to  contain  this  potential  threat  would 
be  to  eliminate  the  current  Soviet  advan- 
tage In  plutonium  production  capability. 
The  principal  restriction  Imposed  by  the  bill 
we  are  Introducing  today  will  require  the 
shutdown  of  all  the  Soviet  Union's  plutoni- 
um production  reactors.  U.S.  national  secu- 
rity could  benefit  once  again  from  the 
larger  Soviet  reductions  required  by  such  a 
"zero  option"  for  plutonium  production. 

Our  legislation  will  also  prohibit  future 
operation  of  isotope  separation  plants  dedi- 
cated to  the  production  of  plutonium  for 
weapons.  Since  a  military  need  has  yet  to  be 
Identified  for  the  weapons-grade  plutonium 
from  this  type  of  facility,  restricting  the  po- 
tential feedstock  for  this  plant  to  civilian 
use  is  a  very  small  price  to  pay  for  making 
the  giant  step  forward  we  are  proposing 
today. 

The  cutoff  is  a  U.S.  Initiative  which  has  a 
long  history  In  the  annals  of  arms  control, 
dating  back  to  the  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion. For  most  of  the  1980's,  Independent 
American  scientists  have  been  urging  their 
Soviet  counterparts  to  look  again  at  the  idea 
of  ending  production  of  plutonium  and 
hlghly-enrlched  uranium  for  weapons.  Last 
month  In  London,  General  Secretary  Gorba- 
chev responded  in  a  maimer  which  Indicates 
Soviet  willingness  to  proceed  toward  such  a 
cutoff.  The  agreement  urged  In  this  legisla- 
tion will  take  the  arms  control  process  to 
new  levels  of  cooperation  and  mutual  In- 
spection, opening  up  the  Soviet  Union's  nu- 
clear-Industrial complex  as  never  before. 

The  cold  war  confrontation  will  not 
wither  away  by  Itself,  or  crumble  In  the 
wake  of  the  General  Secretary's  succession 
of  unilateral  steps.  Both  sides  need  to  take 
initiatives  which  demonstrate  a  willingness 
to  let  go  of  the  legacy  of  nuclear  confronta- 
tion, so  that  we  can  proceed  together  to 
fashion  a  new  era  of  cooperative  diplomacy 
and  peace. 


International  Plutonium  Control  Act- 
Summary  or  Key  Provisions 

PLUTONIUM 

Effective  six  months  after  enactment,  the 
President  must  certify  to  Congress  that  at 
least  one  of  the  following  conditions  applies 
before  obligating  or  expanding  funds  to  op- 
erate a  production  reactor,  chemical  separa- 
tion plant,  or  Isotope  separation  plant  to 
obtain  more  plutonium  for  use  In  weapons 
[Sec.  6]: 

the  Soviet  Union  has  refused  to  negotiate 
In  good  faith  with  the  United  States  on  a 
verifiable  agreement  ending  production  of 
Plutonium  and  hlghly-eniiched  uranium  for 
weapons: 

the  United  States  is  unable  to  determine 
that  Soviet  production  reactors,  chemical 
separation  facilities,  or  isotope  separation 
plants  dedicated  to  the  production  of  pluto- 
nium for  weapons  purposes  have  ceased  op- 
eration; 

the  Soviet  Union  is  continuing  to  obtain 
Plutonium  by  operating  a  civilian  chemical 
separation  plant  that  is  not  under  mutually 
agreed  safeguards. 

highly-enriched  uranium 

While  both  sides  have  declared  that  they^~ 
are  not  producing  highly-enriched  uranium 
for  weapons  today,  the  continued  operation 
of  a  uranium  enrichment  or  chemical  sepa- 
ration plant  to  obtain  this  material  for 
weapons  would  not  be  formally  constrained 
unless  and  until  both  sides  negotiate  and 
Implement  an  agreement,  called  for  In  the 
Act.  requiring  installation  of  safeguards 
against  diversion  of  nuclear  material  from 
these  dual-use  facilities  [Section  2,  Finding 
#5;  Sec.  3;  Sec.  4(1)  par.  B]. 

verification 

The  Act  urges  the  President  to  seek  agree- 
ment with  the  Soviet  Union  on  an  exchange 
of  data  concerning  the  complete  inventory 
of  facilities  In  each  country  dedicated  to  the 
production  of  nuclear  weapons  materials.  In- 
cluding the  location,  mission,  and  maximum 
annual  capacity  of  their  respective  facilities 
essential  to  the  production  of  tritium  for 
stockpile  replenishment. 

The  Act  calls  for  'mutual  inspections  as 
necessary"  to  supplement  national  technical 
means  in  monitoring  the  shutdown  of  facili- 
ties dedicated  to  the  production  of  plutoni- 
um for  weapons.  The  Act  urges  both  sides  to 
furnish  the  technical  equipment  and  per- 
sonnel to  Implement  safeguards  at  civilian 
nuclear  facilities  in  each  country,  whUe  con- 
sidering Increased  resources  for  the  Interna- 
tional Atomic  Energy  Agency  and  the  even- 
tual transfer  of  the  civilian  safeguards  mis- 
sion to  this  International  body  [Sec.  4  and 
Sec.  51. 

excluded  activities 

These  activities  are  not  limited  by  the  Act: 
(1)  recycling  of  nuclear  material  from  re- 
tired weapons:  (2)  recovery  from  scrap  of 
the  existing  weapon-grade  plutonium  inven- 
tory; <3)  production  of  tritium,  when  con- 
ducted In  declared  facilities;  <4)  operation  of 
a  uranium  enrichment  or  chemical  separa- 
tion facility  to  obtain  highly  enriched  urani- 
um fuel  for  tritium  production  or  naval  re- 
actors; (5)  funding  for  research,  develop- 
ment, design,  or  construction  of  nuclear  ma- 
terials production  facilities. 
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Statkhknt  or  David  Albright  of  the  Pkber- 

ATiON   or  Amxricam   Scientists   on   the 

International  Pldtoniuii  Control  Act. 

)Aay  18.  1989 

The  International  Plutonium  Control  Act 
enjoys  the  support  of  23  leading  national 
environmental,  religious,  and  arms  control 
organizations,  as  well  as  local  and  regional 
citizens'  groups  near  Department  of  Energy 
weapons  production  sites  throughout  the 
country.  These  groups  represent  a  broad 
range  of  interests  whose  divergent  concerns 
can  all  unite  on  this  one  issue— permanently 
stopping  the  production  of  plutonium  for 
weapons. 

The  organizations  who  have  endorsed  this 
legislation  include:  Committee  for  National 
Security,  Council  for  a  Liveable  World. 
Energy  Research  Foundation.  Environmen- 
tal Action.  Environmental  Policy  Institute, 
Federation  of  American  Scientists.  Friends 
Committee  on  National  Legislation.  FYiends 
of  the  Earth.  Greenpeace.  Hanford  Educa- 
tion Action  League.  Methodists  United  for 
Peace  with  Justice.  Natural  Resources  De- 
fense Council.  Nuclear  Control  Institute. 
Physicians  for  Social  Responsibility.  Profes- 
sionals' Coalition  for  Nuclear  Arms  Control. 
Public  Citizens.  SAlifE/FREEZE;  Campaign 
for  Global  Security.  Snake  River  Alliance. 
Union  of  Concerned  Scientists,  United 
Church  of  Christ-Office  for  Church  in  Soci- 
ety. Women  Strike  for  Peace.  Women's 
Action  for  Nuclear  Disarmament,  and 
Women's  International  League  for  Peace 
and  Freedom. 

Many  of  these  groups  are  active  partici- 
pants in  the  Plutonium  Challenge  coalition. 
This  coalition  was  started  in  late  1987  when 
eight  leading  scientific  groups  and  citizens' 
organizations,  in  conjunction  with  distin- 
guished nuclear  arms  analysts  and  nuclear 
scientists,  issued  a  challenge  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States  to  stop  produc- 
ing Plutonium  and  highly  enriched  uranium 
for  nuclear  weapons.  Since  its  inception,  the 
Plutonium  Challenge  has  grown  dramatical- 
ly and  now  works  on  all  the  major  issues  re- 
lated to  the  current  crisis  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy's  weapons  production  com- 
plex. 

We  believe  that  the  International  Plutoni- 
um Control  Act  is  an  appropriate  response 
to  General  Secretary  Gorbachev's  recent 
announcement  to  cease  the  production  of 
highly  enriched  uranium  for  nuclear  weap- 
ons and  to  shut  down  two  of  more  than  ten 
Soviet  Plutonium  production  reactors  in 
"yet  another  step  towards  the  complete  ces- 
sation" of  the  production  of  plutonium  and 
highly  enriched  uranium  for  weapons.  The 
current  administration  is  unwilling  to  seize 
the  initiative  on  this  issue,  as  with  so  many 
others.  It  is  therefore  up  to  Congress  to  fill 
the  void  between  opportunity  and  action. 

The  United  States  has  stopped  producing 
plutonium  in  reactors  for  weapons,  primari- 
ly as  the  results  of  safety  problems  in  its 
military  production  facilities.  Since  1964. 
the  United  States  has  not  produced  any 
highly  enriched  uranium  for  weapons.  The 
International  Plutonium  Control  Act  repre- 
sents an  opportunity  to  convert  this  U.S. 
halt  in  the  production  of  these  materials 
into  a  permanent,  verifiable,  bilateral  ban 
that  would  end  Soviet  plutonium  production 
for  weapons  as  well. 

The  United  States  sacrifices  little  and  has 
much  to  gain  by  negotiating  a  bilateral  ban. 
The  United  States  is  unlikely  to  produce 
new  plutonium  or  highly  enriched  uranium 
for  weapons  for  several  years.  In  any  case, 
we  already  have  more  than  enough  plutoni- 
um and  highly  enriched  uranium  to  main- 


tain our  weapons  aresenal  for  the  foreseea- 
ble future. 

A  permanent,  bilateral  cutoff  would 
create  many  decisive  national  security,  envi- 
ronmental, and  economic  benefits  for  the 
United  States.  It  would  reduce  the  amount 
of  nuclear  waste  that  would  be  produced, 
save  billions  of  dollars  in  construction  fund- 
ing that  could  better  be  used  for  cleaning  up 
the  environmental  mess  at  the  production 
sites,  strengthen  international  barriers  to 
the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons,  and  create  a 
verifiable  basis  for  significant  arms  reduc- 
tions. 

The  United  States  should  not  waste  the 
present  opportunity  that  now  exists  to  halt 
permanently  the  production  of  plutonium 
and  highly  enriched  uranium  for  weapons. 
We  plan  to  work  vigorously  to  pass  the 
International  Plutonium  Control  Act  and 
thereby  close  off  a  dimension  of  nuclear 
arms  race  that  has  been  so  destructive  to 
our  own  country  as  well  as  to  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Verification  of  a  Halt  in  Soviet  Plutoni- 
T7M  Production  as  Required  Under  the 
International  Plutonium  Control  Act 
(By  David  Albright.  Federation  of  American 
Scientists) 
The  International  Plutonium  Control  Act 
would  require  the  President  to  maJie  a  de- 
termination six  months  after  the  legisla- 
tion's enactment  that  Soviet  production  re- 
actors, chemical  separation  or  "reprocess- 
ing"  facilities,  and  isotope  separation  plants 
dedicated  to  the  production  of  plutonium 
for   weapons   purposes   have   ceased   oper- 
ation. This  determination  rests  fundamen- 
tally on   the  long-standing  ability  of  the 
United  States  to  monitor  Soviet  production 
activities  by  national  technical  means. 
determining  that  reactors  and  associated 
chemical  separation  facilities  are  shut- 
down 

This  determination  can  be  based  on  the 
ability  of  the  U.S.  intelligence  agencies  to 
monitor  from  outer  space  that  Soviet  mili- 
tary reactors  and  chemical  separation  facili- 
ties dedicated  to  plutonium  production  are 
shutdown.  The  locations  of  these  facilities 
are  well  known,  and  the  United  States  regu- 
larly monitors  them  using  national  techni- 
cal means. 

To  increase  confidence  that  chemical  sep- 
aration facilities  remain  closed  after  the  ini- 
tial determination,  each  side  could  apply 
tamperproof  seals  at  entrances  into  critical 
parts  of  the  facilities  or  tamperproof 
meshes  could  be  placed  around  key  compo- 
nents in  the  plants.  The  seals  and  meshes 
would  then  be  checked  periodically  during 
on-site  inspections.  In  addition,  tamper- 
proof cameras  could  be  installed  in  critical 
areas  of  the  plant  to  monitor  activities. 

In  the  case  of  reactors,  tamperproof  metal 
tapes,  which  would  become  irradiated  if  the 
reactor  was  operated,  could  t>e  threaded 
through  a  shutdown  reactor  and  the  ends 
fixed  by  specially  developed  seals  in  order  to 
verify  that  a  reactor  remained  shutdown  be- 
tween inspection  visits.  In  1966  the  United 
States  demonstrated  such  a  technique  to 
the  representatives  of  50  nations  and  sever- 
al International  Institutions  in  a  shutdown 
plutonium  production  reactor  at  Hanford, 
Washington.  The  demonstration  involved  a 
"fingerprinted"  bimetallic  tape  which  con- 
tained a  small  amount  of  cobalt  that  would 
become  radioactive  if  the  reactor  were  oper- 
ated, even  at  very  low  powers. 

These  techniques  could  be  applied  quickly 
at  closed  facilities.  In  conjunction  with  mon- 


itoring by  satellites,  these  techniques  would 
be  more  than  adequate  to  ensure  that  the 
facilities  remained  closed. 

verification  against  the  secret  production 

of  plutonium  in  a  reactor  declared  to 

produce  tritium 

The  International  Plutonium  Control  Act 
would  require  both  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  to  designate  to  the  other 
the  location  and  t>ower  of  reactors  dedicated 
to  the  production  of  tritium.  Without  signif- 
icant reductions  in  nuclear  arsenals,  both 
countries  can  be  expected  to  continue  pro- 
ducing tritium  in  order  to  maintain  their 
nuclear  weapons.  Since  a  tritium  production 
reactor  can  also  produce  plutonium,  the  des- 
ignated tritium  production  reactors  would 
have  to  be  monitored  to  ensure  that  any 
plutonium  produced  in  such  a  reactor  is  not 
diverted  to  weapons  uses. 

The  legislation  incorporates  several  layers 
of  defense  against  secret  plutonium  produc- 
tion in  military  reactors  dedicated  to  tritium 
production.  The  first  relies  on  the  require- 
ment that  both  sides'  chemical  separation 
plants  able  to  separate  plutonium  would  be 
closed  or  under  adequate  bilateral  safe- 
guards. Therefore,  even  if  plutonium  were 
secretly  produced  In  a  tritium-production 
reactor,  the  plutonium  would  have  to  be  ex- 
tracted in  secret,  requiring  the  construction 
and  operation  of  a  secret  chemical  separa- 
tion plant.  In  addition,  since  each  side  must 
declare  its  tritium  production  reactors,  the 
amount  of  plutonium  that  could  be  pro- 
duced In  secret  depends  on  the  amount  of 
excess  reactor  capacity  above  that  needed 
for  tritium  production.  Since  each  country 
has  estimates  of  the  other's  tritium  require- 
ments, however,  both  countries  would  be  in- 
hibited from  overstating  their  reactor  re- 
quirements for  tritium,  and  thus  their  capa- 
bility for  secret  plutonium  production,  out 
of  fear  of  being  caught. 

The  frequency  with  which  a  reactor  is  re- 
loaded could  provide  another  indication  of 
whether  it  is  producing  tritium  or  plutoni- 
um. In  the  United  States,  tritium  is  pro- 
duced in  a  production  reactor  by  irradiating 
lithium  "targets."  The  reactor  is  typically 
ofjerated  for  several  months  before  the  tar- 
gets are  unloaded.  In  contrast,  a  reactor 
dedicated  to  plutonium  production  operates 
for  only  about  a  month  before  the  plutoni- 
um-bearing  fuel  rods  or  targets  are  unload- 
ed. Therefore,  frequent  reactor  shutdowns 
could  be  an  indication  of  secret  plutonium 
production  and  warrant  further  investiga- 
tion. 

In  the  long  term,  each  side  might  want  on- 
site  inspection  of  the  tritium  production  re- 
actors to  obtain  greater  assurance  against  il- 
licit plutonium  production.  Each  side  could 
be  granted  the  right  to  monitor  the  loading 
and  imloading  of  a  production  reactor  both 
visually  and  with  passive  radiation  detectors 
to  assure  that  the  lithium  targets  are  not  In 
fact  disguised  uranium  targets  used  for  plu- 
tonium production.  Camera  surveillance  of 
the  reactor  loading  area  would  also  add  con- 
fidence that  the  reactors  were  not  being 
used  to  secretly  produce  plutonium. 

Implementing  a  portion  of  these  proce- 
dures, such  as  camera  surveillance  or  short 
notice  challenge  inspections  of  the  loading 
or  unloading  of  a  reactor,  could  be  accom- 
plished quickly,  and  could  significantly  in- 
crease each  side's  confidence  that  only  triti- 
um was  being  produced.  Later,  as  time  per- 
mits, additional  procedures  could  be  applied, 
if  necessary. 

Even  in  the  absence  of  on-site  inspections 
at  tritium  production  reactors,  the  amount 
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of  Plutonium  that  could  be  produced  in 
secret  between  the  time  that  the  President 
makes  the  initial  six  month  determination 
and  the  Implementation  of  a  final  negotiat- 
ed agreement  would  not  be  militarily  signifi- 
cant. Since  the  plutonium  would  also  have 
to  be  separated  secretly  from  the  targets  or 
fuel  rods,  and  the  discovery  of  this  activity 
would  immediately  end  any  prospects  of 
achieving  a  cutoff  agreement,  the  Soviet 
Union  is  unlikely  to  be  willing  to  take  this 
risk. 

BILATERAL  INSPECTIONS  OF  CIVILIAN  CHEMICAL 
SEPARATION  FACILITIES 

The  International  Plutonium  Control  Act 
allows  civilian  plutonium  chemical  separa- 
tion facilities  to  operate  if  they  are  under 
bilateral  inspections.  The  IAEA  has  con- 
ducted such  inspections  at  several  civilian 
plutonium  separation  facilities  in  Europe 
and  Japan,  and  these  procedures  could  be 
applied  by  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  at  any  civilian  plutonium  separation 
facilities  that  exist  In  either  country. 

Since  plutonium  separation  facilities  are 
often  large  and  can  involve  large  amounts  of 
plutonium  in  liquid,  solid,  and  powder  form, 
the  implementation  of  bilateral  inspections 
might  take  longer  than  six  months.  As  a 
result,  until  such  bilateral  safeguards  are 
implemented,  this  legislation  would  require 
that  such  plants  remain  shutdown. 

VERIFYING  A  U.S.-D.S.S.R.  HALT  TO  THE  PRODUC- 
TION OF  PLUTONIUM  AND  HIGHLY  ENRICHED 
URANIUM  FOR  WEAPONS 

The  International  Plutonium  Control  Act 
calls  for  a  verifiable  US-USSR  halt  to  the 
production  of  plutonium  and  highly  en- 
riched uranium  ("fissile  materials")  for 
weapons.  By  combining  national  technical 
means  of  verification  with  cooperative  on- 
site  inspections,  such  a  bilateral  halt  can  be 
effectively  verified  with  a  two-tiered  verifi- 
cation regime: 

I.  VERIFICATION  OF  COMPLIANCE  AT  DECLARED 
NUCLEAR  FACILITIES 

Even  if  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  agree  to  stop  producing  plutonium 
and  highly  enriched  uranium  for  nuclear 
weapons,  both  countries  would  continue 
their  civilian  nuclear  research  and  power 
programs.  Therefore,  one  task  in  verifying  a 
fissile  material  cutoff  agreement  would  be 
to  prevent  the  diversion  of  fissile  materials 
to  nuclear  weapons  purposes.  With  current 
safeguard  provisions,  total  jmnual  diversions 
of  fissile  material  from  the  civilian  facilities 
in  each  country  can  be  detected  before  mili- 
tarily significant  quantities  of  materials  are 
accumulated.  Eventually,  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  (IAEA)  could  take 
over  responsibility  for  such  Inspections. 

Similar  bilateral  monitoring  procedures 
could  verify  against  both  the  secret  produc- 
tion of  plutonium  In  declared  tritium  pro- 
duction reactors  and  the  diversion  of  highly 
enriched  uranium  from  naval  reactors  to 
nuclear  weapons  uses.  The  exhaustive  verifi- 
cation regime  established  in  the  Intermedi- 
ate-Range Nuclear  Force  (INF)  Treaty  is  an 
Important  precedent  for  the  verification  of 
a  bilateral  fissile  material  cutoff. 

II.  DETECTION  OF  SECRET  FISSILE  MATERIAL 
PRODUCTION  OPERATIONS 

Verification  procedures  must  also  guard 
against  the  construction  and  operation  of 
clandestine  production  faculties.  Therefore, 
in  addition  to  on-site  monitoring  at  declared 
facilities,  each  country  would  use  national 
technical  means  of  verification  to  detect  the 
production  of  militarily  significant  amounts 
of  Plutonium  and  highly  enriched  uranium 
In  secret  production  plants. 


With  extensive  civilian  and  military  satel- 
lite surveillance  and  other  means  of  infor- 
mation gathering,  the  enormous  effort  re- 
quired to  construct  and  operate  a  significant 
fissile  material  production  facility  could  not 
be  undertaken  clandestinely  for  long.  If 
secret  facilities  were  not  discovered  during 
the  construction  phase,  they  would  be  ex- 
ptosed  during  operation. 

VERIFYING  A  HALT  TO  THE  PRODUCTION  OF  PLU- 
TONIUM AND  HIGHLY  ENRICHED  URANIUM  FOR 
WEAPONS 

The  International  Plutonium  Control  Act 
calls  for  a  bilateral  U.S.-U.S.S.R.  halt  to  the 
production  of  plutonium  and  highly  en- 
riched uranium  ("fissile  materials")  for 
weapons.  Such  an  agreement  can  be  effec- 
tively verified  with  existing  technology, 
using  a  two-tiered  verification  regime: 

(1)  Since  nuclear  facilities  would  continue 
to  operate  In  both  countries,  generating  ci- 
vilian power  and  supporting  military  nucle- 
ar activities  not  prohibited  by  an  agreement 
(such  as  naval  reactors),  these  activities 
would  be  monitored  to  ensure  that  nuclear 
material  is  not  diverted  from  permitted  uses 
to  the  construction  of  nuclear  weapons; 

(2)  Beyond  site  monitoring  at  declared  fa- 
cilities, each  side  would  use  national  techni- 
cal means  of  verification  to  detect  the  pro- 
duction of  significant  amounts  of  plutonium 
and  highly  enriched  uranium  In  covert  fa- 
cilities. 

I.  VERIFICATION  OF  TREATY  COMPLIANCE  AT 
DECLARED  NUCLEAR  FACILITIES 

Even  If  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  agreed  to  stop  producing  plutonium 
and  highly  enriched  uranium  for  nuclear 
weapons,  both  countries  would  continue 
their  civilian  nuclear  research  and  power 
programs.  Some  of  the  facilities,  such  as 
uranium  enrichment  and  plutonium  chemi- 
cal separation  ("reprocessing")  plants, 
produce  fissile  materials  that  could  be  used 
In  nuclear  weapons.  Therefore,  one  task  In 
verifying  a  fissile  material  cutoff  agreement 
would  be  to  prevent  the  diversion  of  fissile 
materials  from  such  facilities. 

The  International  Plutonium  Control  Act 
states  that  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  should  establish  bilateral  verification 
procedures  for  civilian  nuclear  facilities. 
These  bilateral  Inspections  would  utilize 
techniques  and  methods  developed  by  both 
countries  and  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  (IAEA). 

The  IAEA  has  an  established  system  of 
surveillance,  seals,  and  on-site  inspection 
(collectively  known  as  "safeguards")  in  nu- 
clear facilities  in  over  50  non-nuclear 
weapon  states  In  order  to  verify  that  these 
coxintries  are  not  using  these  faculties  for 
the  acquisition  of  nuclear  explosives.  These 
safeguards  have  been  systematically  devel- 
oped during  the  last  thirty  years. 

This  legislation  suggests  that  eventuaUy 
the  IAEA  could  be  made  responsible  for  the 
necessary  verification  Inspections  at  civilian 
nuclear  faculties.  When  the  United  SUtes 
proposed  a  bUateral  cutoff  in  1969.  it  said 
that  the  IAEA  could  be  responsible  for  on- 
site  inspections  at  civilian  nuclear  facilities. 
(Prom  1956  to  1969  the  United  States  re- 
peatedly proposed  a  bilateral  cutoff,  but  the 
Soviet  Union  was  disinterested,  probably  be- 
cause Soviet  stockpiles  were  much  smaller 
than  those  of  the  United  States.) 

Hans  BUx,  Dlrector-Oeneral  of  the  IAEA, 
said  In  1983:  "We  now  have  the  experience, 
and  are  Increasing  our  experience,  in  safe- 
guarding reprocessing  plants  and  enrich- 
ment plants,  which  are  the  Installations 
that  produce  weapons-grade  materials.  So  If 


one  day  the  great  powers  wish  to  ask  them- 
selves, could  we  have  a  cutoff  of  fissionable 
material  for  weapons  purposes,  the  tech- 
niques are  there  to  monitor  It."  (Washing- 
ton Post,  May  20,  1983). 

The  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
In  an  attempt  to  reduce  the  discriminatory 
character  of  the  Non-Prollferation  Treaty, 
have  already  put  a  handful  of  their  own  nu- 
clear facilities  under  direct  IAEA-Inspec- 
tions. The  United  States  permits  the  IAEA 
to  Inspect  any  of  Its  more  than  200  civilian 
nuclear  facilities.  The  Soviet  Union  has  also 
made  available  many  of  its  civilian  facilities 
to  agency  Inspection,  including  its  largest 
breeder  reactor,  the  BN-600  at  Byeloyarsk 
and  a  spent  fuel  interim  storage  facility  at 
Novororonezh. 

With  current  safeguard  provisions,  total 
annual  diversions  of  fissile  material  from 
the  civUian  faculties  in  each  country  can  be 
detected  before  mUitarily  significant  quanti- 
ties of  materials  are  accumulated.  With  ad- 
vanced safeguards  procedures  for  enrich- 
ment and  chemical  separation  facilities  that 
are  under  development,  even  smaller  diver- 
sions can  be  detected. 

Similar  monitoring  procedures  could  be 
applied  bUateraUy  to  ensure  that  highly-en- 
riched uranium  used  in  naval  nuclear  reac- 
tors was  returned  to  the  safeguarded  pro- 
gram's custody  and  that  tritium  production 
reactors  do  not  generate  plutonium. 

II.  DETECTION  OF  SECRET  FISSILE  MATERIAL 
PRODUCTION  OPERATIONS 

On-site  safeguard  provisions  could,  of 
course,  only  guarantee  that  acknowledged 
nuclear  facilities  were  not  producing  flssUe 
materials  for  nuclear  weapons.  They  would 
not  address  the  problem  of  covert  produc- 
tion faculties. 

Today,  however— with  extensive  civUlan 
and  military  satellite  survelUance,  communi- 
cation Interception,  and  other  means  of 
gathering  Intelligence— the  enormous  effort 
required  to  construct  and  operate  a  signifi- 
cant plutonium  or  highly  enriched  uranium 
production  facility  could  not  be  undertaken 
clandestinely  for  long.  If  secret  faculties 
were  not  discovered  during  the  construction 
phase,  they  would  be  exposed  during  oper- 
ation. 

SurveUlance  satellites,  for  example,  can 
detect  heat  emanations  that  reveal  the  op- 
eration of  Plutonium  production  reactors. 
An  unidentified.  Isolated  heat  source  of  the 
magnitude  characteristic  of  a  plutonium  re- 
actor would  send  a  clear  signal  for  further 
investigation.  Any  attempt  to  conceal  the 
heat  source  by  locating  It  near  another 
large  Industrial  faculty  or  city  would  In- 
crease the  chances  of  more  people  becoming 
aware  of  the  facility's  purpose  and  there- 
fore raise  the  probability  of  a  "leak." 

A  number  of  smaller  and  thus  more  easUy 
concealed  secret  plutonium  production  reac- 
tors could  be  buUt:  however,  the  advantage 
associated  with  their  smaller  size  would  be 
at  least  partlaUy  offset  by  the  larger 
number  which  would  be  subject  to  detec- 
tion. The  discovery  of  one  facility  could 
"blow  the  cover"  on  the  entire  network.  If 
fewer  facilities  were  buUt,  they  would  have 
to  operate  for  a  longer  period  of  time  to 
produce  the  desired  amount  of  plutonium, 
significantly  increasing  the  risk  of  detec- 
tion. 

An  Indication  of  the  effectiveness  of  na- 
tional technical  means  In  monitoring  small, 
clandestine  reactors  was  revealed  In  an  April 
3,  1989  article  in  the  trade  publication  Nu- 
clear Fuel.  It  reported  U.S.  sateUite  surveU- 
lance  of  a  small  reactor  In  North  Korea  that 
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has  been  operating  for  over  a  year  without 
safeguards,  even  though  North  Korea 
signed  the  Non-Proliferation  Treaty  in  1985. 
This  reactor  is  estimated  to  be  capable  of 
producing  about  10  Icilogrsims  of  Plutonium 
a  year,  enough  for  about  two  nuclear  weap- 
ons. Although  this  amount  of  plutonium  in 
the  possession  of  North  Korea  would  be 
very  dangerous.  It  represents  only  about 
0.01  percent  of  the  amount  of  plutonium  in 
either  the  U.S.  or  Soviet  plutonium  stock- 
pUe,  and  is  therefore  totally  insignificant  in 
the  context  of  a  U.S.-Soviet  cutoff.  Nuclear 
Fuel  also  reported  that  Military  satellites 
were  able  to  detect  a  small  facility  under 
construction  nearby  that  looked  suspicious- 
ly like  a  small  plutonium  separation  facility. 

Sustaining  a  clandestine  effort  to  produce 
significant  quantities  of  highly  enriched 
uranium  would  Involve  large  facilities,  in- 
volving hundreds  or  thousands  of  people, 
and  the  movement  of  large  quantities  of 
uranium.  For  example,  the  production  of 
about  2,500  kilograms  of  weapon-grade  ura- 
nium per  year— about  0.5  percent  of  the  es- 
timated U.S.  inventory  of  weapon-grade  ura- 
nium for  weapons— would  require  a  plant 
with  a  capacity  of  500,000  separative  work 
units  (SWUS)  a  year.  A  British  gaseous  dif- 
fusion plant  at  Capenhurst  with  a  similar 
capacity  was  about  0.5  kilometers  long  (one 
third  of  a  mile)  and  required  several  large 
cooling  towers  to  dissipate  the  residual  heat. 
A  plant  this  size  would  consume  an  average 
of  almost  150,000  kilowatts  of  electric 
power,  about  as  much  as  the  electricity 
demand  of  an  average  U.S.  city  of  150,000 
people. 

Although  gas  centrifuge  enrichment 
plants  are  smaller,  more  energy  efficient, 
and  therefore  less  conspicuous  than  diffu- 
sion enrichment  plants,  they  would  still  be 
vulnerable  to  detection  by  national  techni- 
cal means.  The  construction  of  a  500,000 
SWU  plant  would  require  the  manufacture 
and  installation  of  very  large  numbers  of 
highly  sophisticated  centrifuges.  Its  oper- 
ation would  require  the  electricity  demand 
of  a  U.S.  city  of  roughly  10,000  people.  In 
addition,  the  secret  construction  and  oper- 
ation of  such  a  plant  or  other  secret  facili- 
ties would  have  to  be  accomplished  against 
an  industrial  background  that  the  other 
side  has  closely  monitored  since  the  early 
1960s. 

II.  CONCLUSION 

The  exhaustive  verification  regime  estab- 
lished in  the  Intermediate-Range  Nuclear 
Force  Treaty  is  an  important  precedent  for 
the  verification  arrangements  for  a  bilateral 
fissile  material  cutoff.  By  combining  nation- 
al technical  means  of  verification  with  coop- 
erative on-site  inspections,  a  bilateral  halt 
to  the  production  of  fissile  material  can  be 
effectively  verified. 

Considering  the  huge  size  of  each  coun- 
try's arsenals,  any  cheating  on  the  margins 
by  one  side  could  not  give  it  a  military  ad- 
vantage over  the  other.  What  is  more,  when 
detected,  the  political  price  to  pay  for  eva- 
sion would  be  prohibitive. 

U.S.  Sknate, 
Waihington,  DC,  April  3,  1989. 

DiAH  CoiXKAGUK  We  are  writing  to  invite 
you  to  Join  us  as  an  original  sponsor  of  legis- 
lation that  would  create  the  opportunity  for 
a  mutual  and  verifiable  halt  to  the  produc- 
tion of  additional  plutonium  and  highly-en- 
riched uranium  for  nuclear  weapons. 

U  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
are  serious  about  reducing  their  vast  stock- 
piles of  nuclear  weapons,  then  sooner  or 
later  the  governments  of  both  nations  must 


come  to  grips  with  this  longstanding  propos- 
al for  a  so-called  "fissile  material  cutoff." 
The  course  of  recent  events  suggests  that 
such  a  "fissile  material  cutoff"  is  a  reasona- 
ble near-term  prospect  that  could  facilitate 
solutions  to  a  number  of  arms  control,  budg- 
etary, and  environmental  problems. 

As  a  result  of  a  deteriorating  production 
complex  and  a  pressing  need  for  tritium  to 
replenish  the  existing  stockpile,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  is  already  planning  to 
engage  in  what  amounts  to  a  unilateral  halt 
in  Plutonium  production  over  the  next  sev- 
eral years.  Why  not  convert  this  De  Facto 
U.S.  Unilateral  Moratorium  into  a  Bilateral 
Verifiable  Arms  Control  Regime  that  would 
halt  Soviet  plutonium  production  as  well? 

The  production  reactors  and  large-scale 
chemical  separation  plants  needed  to 
produce  significant  quantities  of  additional 
plutonium  for  weapons  are  routinely  moni- 
tored by  National  Technical  Means  of  verifi- 
cation, easing  the  verification  of  an  immedi- 
ate moratorium  on  plutonium  production. 

After  negotiating  the  installation  of  safe- 
guards against  diversion  of  materials  from 
operating  non-weapons  facilities— such  as 
uranium  enrichment  plants— such  a  produc- 
tion halt  could  be  extended  to  end  the  pro- 
duction or  chemical  separation  of  highly-en- 
riched uranium  for  weapons  purposes. 

During  last  year's  testimony  and  debate 
on  the  INF  Treaty,  commentators  from  all 
parts  of  the  political  spectrum  mistakenly 
justified  its  lack  of  procedures  to  verify  de- 
struction of  nuclear  warheads  on  the 
grounds  that  no  means  exist  to  prevent  the 
Soviet  Union  from  making  new  wEu-head  ma- 
terials. 

In  fact,  in  1982  the  Soviet  Union  finally 
expressed  its  willingness  to  enter  into  an 
agreement— proposed  by  the  United  States 
from  1957  to  1970— to  end  the  production  of 
additional  fissile  material  for  nuclear  weap- 
ons. The  Reagan  Administration  ignored 
this  important  development,  and  instead 
turned  its  attention  to  squeezing  the  maxi- 
mum output  from  our  aging  nuclear  materi- 
als production  facilities  while  deferring  crit- 
ical investments  in  safety  and  environmen- 
tal restoration. 

A  fissile  cutoff  agreement  now  could 
create  a  verifiable  basis  for  the  permanent 
dismantlement  of  nuclear  warhead  stock- 
piles and  save  both  nations  billions  of  dol- 
lairs  in  construction  and  operating  costs  for 
Plutonium  and  highly-enriched  uranium 
production  facilities. 

The  attached  bill  establishes  mutual  and 
verifiable  restrictions  on  the  use  of  nuclear 
materials  production  reactors  and  chemical 
separation  plants  to  produce  plutonium  for 
nuclear  explosive  purposes,  and  provides  for 
the  application  of  safeguards  to  other  nucle- 
ar facilities  of  the  U.S.  and  USSR  that  can 
be  used  for  both  military  and  civilian  pur- 
poses. 

Before  operating  a  Savannah  River  reac- 
tor, chemical  separation  plant,  or  isotope 
separation  plant  to  obtain  more  plutonium 
for  weapons,  the  President  would  be  re- 
quired to  certify  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
refused  to  negotiated  with  the  U.S.  on  a  ver- 
ifiable agreement  ending  production  of  plu- 
tonium and  highly  enriched  uranium  for 
weapons. 

The  restriction  on  military  plutonium  pro- 
duction would  also  lapse  if  the  President 
certifies  that  the  United  States  is  unable  to 
determine  that  similar  facilities  in  the 
USSR  have  also  ceased  operation,  or  if  the 
USSR  continues  to  operate  civilian  chemi- 
cals separation  plants  without  appropriate 
international  safeguards. 


The  bill  explicitly  provides  that  none  of 
its  provisions  shall  be  construed  to  interfere 
with  the  continued  operation  of  facilities  to 
obtain  tritium  for  stockpile  maintenance, 
highly  enriched  uranium  for  naval  reactor 
fuel,  and  plutonium  recovered  from  retired 
weapons  and  scrap. 

The  concept  of  a  mutual  moratorium  on 
plutonium  production— the  "Plutonium 
Challenge"— is  supported  by  a  broad  coali- 
tion of  national  arms  control  and  environ- 
mental groups,  and  it  has  received  the  en- 
dorsement of  former  arms  negotiators,  nu- 
clear proliferation  experts,  knowledgeable 
scientists,  public  health  officials,  and  envi- 
ronmental specialists. 

This  legislation  will  expand  the  horizons 
of  the  arms  control  debate  beyond  the  regu- 
lation and  reduction  of  certain  types  of  ne- 
clear  delivery  systems.  It  will  also  highlight 
an  attractive  arms  control  dividend  which 
could  lessen  the  financial  burdens  involved 
in  present  plans  to  modernize  the  nuclear 
materials  production  complex. 

Finally,  the  fissile  cutoff  represents  a 
major  and  long-deferred  step  toward  equal- 
izing the  rights  and  obligations  of  nuclear- 
weapKin  versus  non-weapon  states  which  are 
party  to  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty.  Full- 
scale  participation  in  the  safeguards  system 
of  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
by  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
would  vastly  expand  and  strengthen  the 
IAEA's  capabilities  to  guard  against  nuclear 
weapons  proliferation.  It  would  also  in- 
crease political  pressure  on  nuclear  weapon 
"threshold-states"— such  as  India  and  Paki- 
stan—to place  all  their  nuclear  facilities 
under  safeguards. 

We  hope  you  will  join  us  as  original  spon- 
sors of  this  important  legislation.  If  you 
have  any  questions,  or  would  like  to  be  a 
sponsor,  please  contact  Christopher  Paine, 
4-5109  or  Kevin  Knobloch  at  4-5852. 
Sincerely. 

ElDWARD  M.  Kennedy. 
Timothy  E.  Wirth.« 

•  Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  today 
Senator  Kennedy  and  I,  along  with 
Senators  Hatfield,  Harkin,  Cranston. 
Kerry,  and  Sanford,  are  introducing 
the  International  Plutonium  Control 
Act.  A  companion  bill  is  being  intro- 
duced in  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  Repre- 
sentative Dante  Pascell,  and  his  col- 
league from  Oregon,  Representative 
Ron  Wyden. 

This  bill  would  require  the  President 
to  certify  to  Congress  that  the  Soviet 
Union  had  refused  to  negotiate  with 
the  United  States  on  a  verifiable  ban 
on  fissile  weapons  materials  before  re- 
starting any  of  the  Savannah  River  re- 
actors for  plutonium  production  or  op- 
erating a  chemical  or  isotope  separa- 
tion plant.  The  restriction  on  military 
Plutonium  production  would  also  lapse 
in  the  President  certifies  that  the 
United  States  is  unable  to  determine 
that  similar  facilities  in  the  Soviet 
Union  have  ceased  operation,  or  if  the 
Soviets  continue  to  operate  civilian 
chemical  separation  plants  without  ap- 
propriate safeguards.  Nothing  in  this 
legislation  would  prohibit  tritium  pro- 
duction, the  production  of  highly  en- 
richea  uranium  for  naval  reactors,  or 
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the  use  of  plutonium  recovered  from 
scrap  and  retired  weapons. 

Mr.  President,  this  measure  is  in  fact 
a  modest  proposal.  The  United  States 
has  not  produced  any  weapons-grade 
uranium  since  1964,  and  currently  has 
a  stockpile  of  approximately  500 
metric  tons.  This  stockpile  will  likely 
increase  further  with  the  possible 
withdrawal  from  service  of  the  W-33 
nuclear  artillery  shells,  currently 
being  considered  by  NATO  and 
SHAPE.  We  are  currently  awash  in 
plutoniimi  with  a  stockpile  of  roughly 
100  metric  tons,  compared  with  an  es- 
timated Soviet  stockpile  of  about  115 
metric  tons.  Yet,  we  are  now  contem- 
plating building  new  production  capac- 
ity for  uranium  and  plutonium  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  creating  an  even  larger 
surplus  of  these  missile  materials. 

We  do  not  need  larger  stockpiles  nor 
can  we  afford  them.  The  intent  of  this 
legislation  is  to  make  a  budgetary  and 
arms  control  virtue  of  the  necessity 
created  by  the  current  safety-related 
shutdown  of  our  three  nuclear  materi- 
als production  reactors.  By  encourag- 
ing negotiated  and  verifiable  restric- 
tions on  the  production  of  plutoniimi 
and  enriched  uranitun  for  nuclear 
weapons  purposes,  this  bill  can  help 
promote  strategic  nuclear  arms  con- 
trol efforts,  reduce  Federal  expendi- 
tures for  the  construction  and  oper- 
ation of  new  production  facilities,  and 
assure  that  cleanup  efforts  at  nuclear 
complexes  will  get  adequate  attention 
and  resources. 

The  U.S.  Government  has  not  pro- 
duced any  new  materials  for  nuclear 
weapons  for  over  1  year  due  to  serious 
safety  concerns  at  Savannah  River. 
The  Department  of  Energy  has  plans 
to  restart  these  reactors  and  to  con- 
struct two  new  reactors  and  a  plutoni- 
um purification  facility  in  order  to 
assure  into  the  21st  century  our  ability 
to  produce  weapons-grade  uranium, 
plutonium,  and  tritium.  These  efforts 
will  be  time-consimiing  and  very  ex- 
pensive. DOE  estimates  in  its  recent 
"2010"  study  that  we  will  have  to 
spend  $52  billion  to  modernize  and 
consolidate  nuclear  production  facili- 
ties and  another  $29  billion  to  clean 
up  the  currently  linown  environmental 
and  health  hazards  at  production  fa- 
cilities. Other  studies  suggest  that  the 
DOE  will  require  as  much  as  $100  bil- 
lion to  clean  up  health  and  environ- 
ment hazards  at  DOE  facilities  over  a 
40-year  period. 

The  DOE  estimates  represent  the 
most  sanguine  view  of  the  costs  of 
modernization  and  cleanup.  With  the 
intense  pressure  on  the  Federal 
budget  likely  to  increase  in  the  coming 
years,  I  am  extremely  concerned  that 
we  are  not  being  realistic  about  what 
we  can  afford  to  do  in  the  nuclear 
weapons  production  complex  area.  I 
am  fiulher  concerned  that  if  push 
comes  to  shove,  cleanup  efforts  will 
fall  victim  to  modernization. 


The  safety  crisis  with  our  production 
reactors  is  mirrored  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  Mr.  President.  According  to  a 
study  released  by  Los  Alamos  National 
Laboratory  last  June,  "Soviet  military 
production  reactors  are  old,  obsolete 
and  imsafe.  They  will  be  shut  down 
soon."  In  the  aftermath  of  the  Cher- 
nobyl disaster,  there  is  an  increased 
awareness  of  and  sensitivity  to  the 
dangers  posed  by  nuclear  reactors. 
This  was  no  doubt  reflected  in  Soviet 
President  Gorbachev's  announcement 
on  April  7  that  the  Soviet  Union  would 
cease  uranium  production  this  yesu- 
and  shut  down  two  plutonium  reactors 
by  the  end  of  next  year. 

This  legislation  would  challenge  Mr. 
Gorbachev  to  go  even  further  than  his 
unilateral  gesture  last  month  through 
negotiations  on  a  verifiable  agreement 
banning  all  production  of  all  plutoni- 
um and  highly  enriched  uranium  for 
nuclear  weapons.  Converting  our  cur- 
rent de  facto  unilateral  moratorium 
into  a  bilateral,  verifiable  arms  control 
regime  would  halt  all  Soviet  plutoni- 
um and  uranium  production.  Not  only 
will  we  stand  to  save  significant  sums 
of  money  if  we  can  reach  a  negotiated 
fissile  material  ban,  but  we  also  will 
contribute  importantly  to  strategic  nu- 
clear arms  control  efforts. 

Next  month  in  Geneva,  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  will 
resume  negotiations  on  Strategic  Arms 
Reduction  Talks  [START].  While 
many  obstacles  to  agreement  remain, 
it  is  nonetheless  clear  that  both  sides 
are  now  discussing  the  possibility  of 
deep  reductions  in  their  respective 
strategic  nuclear  arsenals.  A  negotiat- 
ed ban  on  fissile  material  production 
would  contribute  enormously  to  the 
verification  requirements  of  such  a 
treaty.  To  provide  confidence  that 
withdrawn  nuclear  warheads  would 
not  be  replsujed  at  a  later  date, 
through  overt  breakout  or  clandestine 
deployment,  with  newly  produced  sup- 
plies, a  verifiable  regime  restricting 
the  production  of  fissile  materials 
would  be  needed.  This  legislation 
urges  the  administration  to  begin  that 
dialog  with  the  Soviet  Union  now. 

A  negotiated  ban  on  fissile  material 
production  will  require  intrusive  moni- 
toring provisions  to  assure  compliance. 
Application  of  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  safeguards,  sat- 
ellite monitoring,  and  onsite  inspec- 
tion, I  am  convinced  that  we  wiU  be 
able  to  establish  a  fissile  materials  ban 
verification  regime  which  would  pre- 
vent any  militarily  significant  cheat- 
ing from  going  urmoticed.  If  we  can 
contemplate  the  verification  of  a 
chemical  weapons  ban  or  a  23-nation 
conventional  arms  cut  from  the  Atlan- 
tic to  the  Urals,  we  certainly  can  es- 
tablish an  effective  verification  regime 
for  a  fissile  materials  ban. 

This  legislation  will  also  lend  con- 
crete meaning  to  article  6  of  the  Non- 
proliferation  Treaty  in  which  nuclear 


weapons  states'  efforts  to  reduce  their 
dependence  on  nuclear  weapons  is  tied 
to  the  nonproliferation  goals  outlined 
in  the  treaty.  A  fissile  material  cutoff 
would  strengthen  the  nonproliferation 
regime,  and  influence  other  nuclear 
weapons  states,  such  as  China,  France, 
and  the  United  Kingdom,  to  consider  a 
comparable  ban. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  close 
by  noting  the  enormous  contribution 
made  to  this  debate  by  a  coalition  of 
arms  control  and  environmental 
groups  which  have  pursued  the  "plu- 
tonium challenge"— including  the 
Council  for  a  Livable  World,  FYiends 
of  the  Earth,  Physicians  for  Social  Re- 
sponsibility, Union  of  Concerned  Sci- 
entists, Natural  Resources  Defense 
Council,  Federation  of  American  Sci- 
entists, and  the  Environmental  Policy 
Institute. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  a  summary 
of  the  provisions  of  the  International 
Plutonium  Control  Act  appear  follow- 
ing my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

"Interwational  Plutonium  Control  Act"— 
Summary  of  Kfv  Provisions 

Plutonium:  Effective  six  months  after  en- 
actment, the  President  must  certify  to  Con- 
gress that  at  least  one  of  the  following  con- 
ditions applies  before  obligating  or  expend- 
ing funds  to  operate  a  production  reactor, 
chemical  separation  plant,  or  isotope  sepa- 
ration plant  to  obtain  more  plutonium  for 
use  in  weapons  [Sec.  61:  the  Soviet  Union 
has  refused  to  negotiate  in  good  faith  with 
the  United  Stales  on  a  verifiable  agreement 
ending  production  of  plutonium  and  highly- 
enriched  uranium  for  weapons:  the  United 
States  is  unable  to  determine  that  Soviet 
production  reactors,  chemical  separation  fa- 
cilities, or  isotope  separation  plants  dedicat- 
ed to  the  production  of  plutonium  for  weap- 
ons purposes  have  ceased  operation;  the 
Soviet  Union  is  continuing  to  obtain  pluto- 
nium by  operating  a  civilian  chemical  sepa- 
ration plant  that  is  not  under  mutually 
agreed  safeguards. 

Highly-enriched  uranium:  While  both 
sides  have  declared  that  they  are  not  pro- 
ducing highly-enriched  uriJilum  for  weap- 
ons today,  the  continued  operation  of  a  ura- 
nium enrichment  or  chemical  separation 
plant  to  obtain  this  material  for  weapons 
would  not  be  formally  constrained  unless 
and  until  both  sides  negotiate  and  imple- 
ment an  agreement,  called  for  In  the  Act,  re- 
quiring Installation  of  safeguards  against  di- 
version of  nuclear  material  from  these  dual- 
use  facilities  [Section  2,  Finding  #5:  Sec.  3: 
Sec.  4(1)  para.  B]. 

Verification:  The  Act  urges  the  President 
to  seek  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  on 
an  exchange  of  data  concerning  the  com- 
plete inventory  of  facilities  in  each  country 
dedicated  to  the  production  of  nuclear 
weapons  materials,  Including  the  location, 
mission,  and  maximum  annual  capacity  of 
their  respective  facilities  essential  to  the 
production  of  tritium  for  stockpile  replen- 
ishment. 

The  Act  calls  for  "mutual  inspections  as 
necessary"  to  supplement  national  technical 
means  in  monitoring  the  shutdown  of  facili- 
ties dedicated  to  the  production  of  plutoni- 
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um  for  weapons.  The  Act  urges  both  sides  to 
furnish  the  technical  equipment  and  per- 
sonnel to  implement  safeguards  at  civilian 
nuclear  facilities  in  each  country,  while  con- 
sidering Increased  resources  for  the  Interna- 
tional Atomic  Energy  Agency  and  the  even- 
tual transfer  of  the  civilian  safeguards  mis- 
sion to  this  international  body  [Sec.  4  and 
Sec.  51. 

Excluded  activities:  These  activities  are 
not  limited  by  the  Act:  (1)  recycling  of  nu- 
clear material  from  retired  weapons:  (2)  re- 
covery from  scrap  of  the  existing  weapon- 
grade  Plutonium  Inventory:  (3)  production 
of  tritium,  when  conducted  in  declared  fa- 
cilities: (4)  operation  of  a  uranium  enrich- 
ment or  chemical  separation  facility  to 
obtain  highly  enriched  uranium  fuel  for 
tritium  production  or  naval  reactors:  (5) 
funding  for  research,  development,  design 
or  construction  of  nuclear  materials  produc- 
tion facilities. 

Plutonium  Control  Act 

As  a  consequence  of  the  current  surplus  of 
Plutonium  and  aged  nuclear  weapons  pro- 
duction facilities,  the  United  States  has  dis- 
continued production  of  plutonium  for  nu- 
clear weapons— a  halt  that  will  last  several 
years.  Why  not  convert  this  temporary  halt 
In  U.S.  Plutonium  production  into  a  perma- 
nent, verifiable  arms  control  regime  that 
would  end  Soviet  plutonium  production  for 
weapons  as  well? 

The  specific  objectives  of  the  "The  Pluto- 
nium Control  Act"  are  to: 

Establish  a  verifiable  ban  on  the  produc- 
tion of  additional  plutonium  for  weapons  in 
both  the  United  SUtes  and  the  Soviet 
Union: 

Encourage  negotiations  for  a  bilateral, 
verifiable  agreement  to  halt  permanently 
the  production  of  additional  plutonium  and 
highly  enriched  uranium  ("fissile  materi- 
als") for  military  explosive  purposes. 

The  legislation  would  accomplish  these 
goals  by  withholding  funds  for  plutonium 
production  unless  the  President  certifies 
that  the  Soviet  Union  is  continuing  to 
produce  plutonium  for  weapons.  Funding 
for  plutonium  production  would  also  be  re- 
leased if  the  Soviet  Union  refused  to  negoti- 
ate with  the  United  States  on  a  permanent, 
verifiable  halt  to  the  production  of  plutoni- 
um a  highly  enriched  uranium  for  weapons. 

This  legislation  does  not  restrict  the  oper- 
ation of  a  uranium  enrichment  or  reprocess- 
ing plant  under  mutually  agreed  safeguards 
to  produce  highly  enriched  uranium  fuel  for 
tritium  production  or  naval  reactors:  the  re- 
cycling of  fissile  material  from  manufactur- 
ing scrap  or  retired  weapons:  and  the  oper- 
ation of  facilities  to  produce  tritium  if, 
within  90  days  of  the  date  of  enactment, 
both  sides  have  designated  to  the  other 
those  facilities  which  will  be  used  for  triti- 
um production. 

RKASOHS  POR  THE  PLUTONIUM  CONTROL  ACT 

Congress  should  adopt  this  legislation  in 
1989  because: 

1.  The  United  States  has  halted  the  pro- 
duction of  Plutonium  for  weapons,  in  effect 
initiating  a  unilateral  moratorium  that  will 
continue  for  the  next  several  years.  This 
legislation  alms  to  convert  this  unilateral 
action  into  a  verifiable  bilateral  arms  con- 
trol regime  that  would  halt  Soviet  plutoni- 
um and  highly  enriched  uranium  produc- 
tion for  weapons  as  well. 

2.  The  U.S.  has  no  immediate  need  for  the 
production  of  more  plutonium  for  weapons. 
It  wlU  take  34.000  years  for  just  haU  of  our 
present  stock  of  roughly  100,000  kgs  of 
weapon-grade    plutonium    to    decay.    This 


amount  is  more  than  enough  to  support  our 
present  arsenal  for  many  years,  if  not  dec- 
ades. The  successful  negotiation  of  the 
START  treaty  would  greatly  expand  our  ex- 
isting plutonium  surplus. 

3.  The  U.S.  has  not  produced  highly  en- 
riched uranium  for  weapons  in  more  than 
two  decades  and  still  does  not  need  to.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  banned  highly  enriched  ura- 
nium production  in  1964,  citing  an  over- 
abundance of  the  material.  Because  today's 
arsenal  is  much  smaller  than  it  was  20  years 
ago,  we  have  adequate  supplies  of  highly  en- 
riched uranium.  By  negotiating  a  ban,  the 
U.S.  would  sacrifice  nothing  while  gaining 
assurance  that  the  Soviet  Union  would  also 
not  produce  highly  enriched  uranium  for 
weapons. 

4.  A  fissile  material  cutoff  would  save  tens 
of  billions  of  dollars  in  construction  and  op- 
erating costs  for  production  facilities.  The 
funds  saved  could  be  used  Instead  to  clean 
up  the  extensive  contamination  at  produc- 
tion sites. 

5.  A  halt  to  the  production  of  plutonium 
and  highly  enriched  uranium  would  create  a 
verificable  basis  for  the  permanent  disman- 
tlement of  nuclear  warheads.  Future  agree- 
ments, in  order  to  prevent  clandestine  de- 
ployment or  overt  breakout,  should  provide 
for  the  dismantlement  of  the  warheads 
themselves  and  prohibit  the  recycling  of  a 
significant  fraction  of  the  fissile  material 
from  these  warheads  into  new  weapons.  Fis- 
sile material  production  would  have  to  be 
halted  in  order  to  provide  confidence  that 
the  withdrawn  materials  were  not  replaced 
at  a  later  date  with  newly  produced  sup- 
plies. 

6.  There  is  a  precedent  for  a  fissile  materi- 
als cutoff  agreement.  Prom  1957  to  1970  the 
U.S.  pursued  an  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
Union  to  halt  the  production  of  fissile  mate- 
rials. The  Soviet  Union  declined,  in  part  be- 
cause they  were  behind  in  production.  Re- 
cently, the  Soviet  Union  has  expressed  a 
strong  interest  in  achieving  such  a  agree- 
ment. 

7.  A  fissile  material  cutoff  agreement  can 
be  adequately  verified.  Through  a  combina- 
tion of  national  and  cooperative  technical 
means  aimed  at  detecting  clandestine  pro- 
duction, and  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  insptections  of  civilian  nuclear  facili- 
ties, covert  production  could  be  detected 
well  before  it  reached  militarily  significant 
levels. 

8.  A  cutoff  would  strengthen  international 
barriers  to  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons. 
By  extending  safeguards  to  all  the  civilian 
facilities  in  the  weapons  states,  a  fissile  ma- 
terial cutoff  would  reduce  the  discriminato- 
ry character  of  the  Non-Proliferation 
Treaty.  It  would  also  increase  political  pres- 
sure on  nuclear  weapons  "threshold"  states, 
such  as  India  and  Pakistan,  to  place  all  their 
nuclear  facilities  under  international  inspec- 
tion. 

9.  A  superpower  cutoff  could  influence 
other  nuclear  weapons  states— like  China, 
Prance  and  the  U.K.— to  consider  a  compa- 
rable shutdown. 

For  more  information  about  this  legisla- 
tion, please  contact  David  Albright  at  the 
Federation  of  American  Scientists  (547- 
2363).  Updated  April  12,  1989. 

[From  the  Journal  of  the  Federation  of 

American  Scientists,  Dec.  1988] 
Thk  Burddis  op  Bomb-Building:  Arms 

Control  Can  Help 

The    Department    of    Energy    (DOE)    is 

moving  forward  with  plans  to  request  tens 

of  billions  of  dollars  from  Congress  over  the 

next  decade  to  build  new  facilities  or  repair 


existing  ones  for  production  of  nuclear 
weapons  materials.  After  decades  of  neglect, 
continued  production  of  weapons  materials 
under  current  standards  for  environmental 
contamination,  safety,  and  health,  will  re- 
quire the  replacement  or  restoration  of  vir- 
tually the  entire  infrastructure  of  the  nucle- 
ar materials  production  complex. 

However,  before  the  United  States  spends 
billions  to  modernize  its  nuclear  materials 
production  facilities.  Congress  and  the 
public  must  be  afforded  the  opportunity  to 
assess  the  future  need  for  these  materials. 
Presently  attainable  treaties  could  dramati- 
cally reduce  nuclear  stockpiles  and  decrease 
the  need  for  nuclear  weapons  materials. 
The  nation  has  time  to  make  careful  deci- 
sions about  when  to  restart  the  troubled  Sa- 
vannah River  military  production  reactors 
and  whether  the  United  States  needs  to 
build  new  production  facilities.  In  view  of 
DOE'S  chronic  overestimation  of  nuclear 
materials  requirements  and  the  prospects 
for  deep  reductions  in  US  and  Soviet  arse- 
nals, the  Congress  should  not  allow  itself  to 
be  stampeded  Into  premature  or  unneces- 
sary decisions. 

The  key  nuclear  weapons  materials  are 
Plutonium,  tritium,  and  highly  enriched 
uranium.  Plutonium  and  highly  enriched 
uranium,  which  can  sustain  a  nuclear  chain 
reaction,  are  called  "fissile "  materials,  and 
either  one  or  both  are  required  in  all  nucle- 
ar weapons.  Their  long  radioactive  half -lives 
mean  that  they  essentially  last  forever. 
Tritium,  an  isotope  of  hydrogen  that  is  used 
in  fusion  reactions  in  nuclear  weapons,  per- 
mits the  design  of  compact  nuclear  weapons 
with  greatly  reduced  volume  and  weight  for 
a  given  explosive  power.  Unlike  plutonium 
and  highly  enriched  uranium,  half  of  a 
given  quantity  of  tritium  decays  into  other 
elements  in  12.3  years— a  rate  of  5.5%  per 
year.  Tritium  must  therefore  be  replenished 
periodically  in  warheads. 

REAGAN'S  legacy:  UNILATERAL  DISARMAMENT? 

Last  summer  the  DOE  was  forced,  for 
safety  reasons,  to  shutdown  all  the  Savan- 
nah River  production  reactors.  Since  these 
reactors  were  the  last  of  the  dedicated  fa- 
cilities remaining  in  operation  for  produc- 
tion of  new  plutonium  and  tritium  for  US 
nuclear  weapons,  the  US  has,  in  effect.  Im- 
posed a  temporary  unilateral  moratorium 
on  the  production  of  all  nuclear  materials 
for  weapons  for  the  first  time  since  the  nu- 
clear age  began.  (With  an  inventory  of  some 
500  metric  tons,  the  United  States  ceased 
production  of  highly  enriched  uranium  for 
nuclear  weapons  in  1964.) 

Other  facilities  have  also  been  shut  down 
for  safety  reasons.  The  N  Reactor,  a  graph- 
ite moderated  resu;tor  at  the  Hanf  ord  Reser- 
vation in  the  State  of  Washington,  was 
placed  on  "cold  standby"  earlier  this  year 
and  is  not  expected  to  restart.  Similarly, 
Plutonium  and  uranium  processing  facilities 
have  been  shutdown  at  Rocky  Flats,  Colora- 
do and  Femald,  Ohio. 

DOE'S  PLANS 

Last  summer  however,  the  DOE  informed 
Congress  that,  at  least  in  the  near-term,  it 
wanted  to  restore  the  equivalent  of  two  Sa- 
vannah River  reactors  to  near  full-power,  or 
three  reactors  operating  at  one-half  power 
to  produce  tritium.  DOE  has  stated  that 
this  tritium  is  needed  to  replenish  the  exist- 
ing inventory  and  complete  the  deployment 
of  new  wtu-heads  ordered  during  the  Reagan 
Administration's  strategic  weapons  buildup. 
After  this  surge  of  new  deployments  has 
passed,  annual  tritium  requirements  can  be 
met  by  one  Savannah  River  reactor  operat- 
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ing  near  full-power,  producing  an  estimated 
8  kilograms  of  tritium  a  year. 

In  addition,  the  DOE  plans  to  build  sever- 
al new  facilities,  giving  it  the  capability  to 
produce  plutonium,  tritium,  and  highly  en- 
riched uranium  well  into  the  next  century. 
The  DOE  has  submitted  plans  to  Congress 
to  build  a  single,  large  (about  2,500 
megawatts-thermal  (MWt))  Heavy  Water 
Reactor  at  the  Savarmah  River  Plant,  and  a 
cluster  of  four  Modular  High  Temperature 
Gas-Cooled  Reactors  at  the  Idaho  National 
Engineering  Laboratory  (INEL)  with  a  total 
power  of  1,400  MWt  to  create  a  redundant 
capacity  to  produce  tritium,  and  a  bacliup 
capacity  to  produce  plutonium.  However, 
advanced  press  reports  of  DOE's  long-range 
modernization  plan  designate  INEL  as  the 
future  plutonium  production  site,  raising 
questions  about  whether  the  high  tempera- 
ture reactors  would  ever  be  used  to  produce 
tritium. 

The  DOE  plans  to  build  a  Special  Isotope 
Separation  (SIS)  facility  at  INEL,  now 
scheduled  to  begin  operation  in  late  1995. 
For  seven  to  nine  years  this  billion  dollar 
plant  will  use  lasers  to  remove  undesired 
plutonium  Isotopes  from  DOE  stoclis  of  low 
quality  "fuel-grade"  plutonium,  increasing 
the  concentration  of  plutonium  239,  to  yield 
an  estimated  five  to  seven  metric  tons  of 
weapons  grade  plutonium,  sufficient  to 
build  about  1.200-2.300  weapons,  assuming 
about  3  to  4  kilograms  per  warhead.  DOE 
has  repeatedly  declined  to  state  what  it  will 
do  with  the  plant  once  the  seven  to  nine 
years  are  up.  The  weapons  program's  access 
to  Plutonium  in  commercial  spent  fuel  is 
barred  by  statute. 

The  DOE  is  planning  to  resume  produc- 
tion of  highly  enriched  uranium  for  weap- 
ons in  the  early  1990s.  To  this  end,  the  DOE 
is  rebuilding  a  facility  at  the  Y-12  plant  in 
Oak  Ridge,  Termessee  to  convert  highly  en- 
riched uranium  hexafluorlde  gas  into  metal 
for  weapons. 

The  department  Is  reported  to  be  plan- 
ning to  consolidate  several  of  its  facilities 
into  supersltes  or  "parks"  focusing  on  one 
activity.  The  Savannah  River  Plant  would 
focus  on  tritium;  Idaho  National  Engineer- 
ing Laboratory  would  be  responsible  for  plu- 
tonium: and  the  Y-12  plant  at  Oak  Ridge, 
Tennessee  would  concentrate  on  weapon- 
grade  uranium  for  warheads.  This  reorgani- 
zation could  result  in  the  eventual  closing  of 
the  Pemald.  Ohio,  the  Rocky  Flats  Plant 
outside  Denver,  and  perhaps  other  produc- 
tion facilities. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  (GAO)  es- 
timated in  the  summer  of  1988  that  EKDE 
would  need  to  spend  about  $20  billion  to 
maintain  its  existing  complex  to  produce 
and  recycle  nuclear  materials  and  warheads, 
including  the  construction  of  a  new  produc- 
tion reactor,  and  to  ensure  that  this  com- 
plex is  operated  in  a  safe  and  environmen- 
tally acceptable  manner.  Upgrading  the  Sa- 
vannah River  reactors  will  cost  $785  million; 
restoring  and  replacing  elements  of  the  plu- 
tonium separation  facility  at  Savannah 
River  will  cost  about  $920  million:  and 
safety  and  environmental  upgrades  at  the 
Y-12  Plant  "may  exceed  $1  billion." 

Building  the  Special  Isotope  Separation 
facility  and  a  second  production  reactor  and 
relocating  some  facilities  to  the  new  super- 
sites  could  cost  an  additional  $15  to  $25  bil- 
lion. The  GAO  also  estimated  that  the  DOE 
would  have  to  spend  over  $100  billion  to 
clean  up  existing  radioactive  contamination, 
safely  dispose  of  radioactive  waste,  and  de- 
commission existing  nuclear  facilities. 


DO  WE  NEED  MORE  PLUTONIUM? 

During  most  of  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion the  DOE  said  that  the  nation  faced  a 
Plutonium  "shortage"  unless  it  dedicated  at 
least  three  production  reactors  to  plutoni- 
um production,  but  last  February  Secretary 
of  Energy  John  Herrington  told  a  House 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  hearing  that 
the  United  States  "Is  awash  in  plutonium. 
We  have  more  plutonium  than  we  need."  He 
later  qualified  this  statement  in  Senate  tes- 
timony by  noting  that  he  was  talking  about 
the  near-term  .supply  of  plutonium  and  that 
he  was  still  concerned  about  meeting  pro- 
jected stockpile  requirements  for  the  late 
1990s. 

The  dramatic  change  In  plutonium  re- 
quirements through  the  mid-1990s  resulted 
from  several  factors.  Budget  constraints 
have  forced  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
reduce  significantly  the  number  of  nuclear 
weapons  it  plans  to  build  over  the  next  sev- 
eral years.  The  retirement  of  additional  Po- 
seidon submarines  mandated  by  Congress- 
each  estimated  to  be  carrying  a  warhead  in- 
ventory containing  about  500  kgs  of  plutoni- 
um [about  one  Savarmah  Reactor-year  of 
Plutonium  at  full  power]— also  contributed 
to  eliminating  plutonium  shortages. 

In  fact.  It  appears  that  through  early  re- 
tirement of  the  remaining  Poseidon  missile 
submarines— a  modest  speedup  of  the 
Navy's  already  planned  trend  toward  lower 
numbers  of  deployed  missile  submarines- 
could  provide  virtually  all  the  plutonium 
needed  to  support  the  deployment  of  Tri- 
dent missile  submarines  through  1995.  By 
that  year,  the  United  States  would  have  de- 
ployed about  17  Trident  submarines,  near 
the  maximum  deployable  level  under  pro- 
posed START  ceilings,  without  removing 
missile  tubes  from  individual  Trident  sub- 
marines. 

Accordingly,  by  continuing  to  develop 
more  realistic  projections  of  the  number  of 
nuclear  weapons  It  is  likely  to  build,  acceler- 
ating the  retirement  of  obsolete  weapotK 
while  stretching  out  the  deployment  of  new 
weapons,  and  reclaiming  the  reported  back- 
log of  some  10  metric  tons  of  plutonium  in 
manufacturing  scrap,  the  United  States 
could  maintain  a  nuclear  arsenal  of  roughly 
the  present  size  and  composition  for  many 
years,  if  not  decades. 

If  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
achieve  a  START  treaty  and  agree  to  reduce 
their  ballistic  missile  warheads  by  50  per- 
cent, the  United  States  would  have  no  justi- 
fication to  produce  any  more  plutonium, 
even  though  the  START  agreement  is  un- 
likely to  require  the  United  States  to  reduce 
its  total  stockpile  of  strategic  warheads  and 
bombs  by  more  than  25  percent— about 
3,500  weapons. 

BILATERAL  RESTRAINT 

Although  unilateral  restraint  is  feasible,  a 
negotiated,  bilateral,  verifiable  agreement 
to  cut  off  production  of  plutonium  and 
highly  enriched  uranium  would  provide  the 
greatest  long  term  assurance  of  mutual  re- 
straint. It  would  also  serve  to  eliminate  the 
current  asymmetry  in  nuclear  materials  pro- 
duction capabilities  which  now  favors  the 
Soviet  Union. 

A  US/Soviet  agreement  to  end  the  pro- 
duction of  fissile  material  would  place  a  ceil- 
ing on  the  size  of  nuclear  weapons  invento- 
ries, providing  additional  insurance  against 
"breakout"  from  arms  reduction  treaties.  It 
would  also  strengthen  international  barriers 
to  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  by  extend- 
ing safegiiards  to  the  nuclear  weapon  states 
and  by  reducing  the  discriminatory  charac- 
ter of  the  Non-Proliferation  Treaty. 


By  eliminating  the  "need"  to  build  new 
plutonium  production  facilities  and  rebuild 
aged  facilities,  and  by  reducing  the  genera- 
tion of  nuclear  and  toxic  wastes,  a  cutoff 
agreement  would  also  save  valuable  capital 
Investment  and  operating  funds  that  could 
be  used  to  clean  up  the  extensive  contami- 
nation created  by  past  production  of  nuclear 
warheads. 

Most  important  of  all.  If  new  arms  control 
agreements  are  to  substantially  reduce  the 
number  of  warheads  available  to  each  side 
for  clandestine  deployment  or  overt  break- 
out, then  such  agreements  must  provide  for 
dismantlement  of  the  warheads  themselves, 
and  prohibit  the  recycling  of  some  signifi- 
cant fraction  of  the  fissile  material  from 
these  warheads  Into  new  weapons.  For  such 
a  genuine  nuclear  disarmament  process  to 
be  meaningful,  however,  it  would  be  essen- 
tial to  ensure  that  fissile  material  removed 
from  the  weapons  production  cycle  is  not  re- 
placed concurrently  or  at  some  later  date  by 
newly  produced  material— hence  the  role  of 
the  fissile  cutoff  as  the  essential  backdrop 
for  the  nuclear  reductions  process.  More- 
over, since  it  Is  far  cheaper  to  recycle  nucle- 
8U-  weapons  materials  than  to  produce  them 
from  scratch,  verifiable  reductions  in  the 
nuclear  weapons  stockpiles  will  make  eco- 
nomic sense  to  the  military  complexes  on 
both  sides  only  when  accompanied  by  a  ban 
on  new  production. 

LATENT  SOVIET  INTEREST 

The  Soviet  Union  also  appears  to  have 
economic  and  political  incentives  to  con- 
clude such  an  agreement,  which  has  been  a 
low  key  "official"  position  of  Soviet  foreign 
policy  since  1982,  but  has  received  little  at- 
tention from  the  Soviet  leadership.  It,  too. 
has  aging  production  reactors,  and  a  height- 
ened awareness  of  hazards  associated  with 
nuclear  facilities  In  the  wake  of  the  Cherno- 
byl reactor  accident.  It  has  also  demonstrat- 
ed a  new  openness  towards  the  presence  of 
American  and  international  inspectors  to 
monitor  nuclear  weapons  activities  and  to 
safeguard  civilian  nuclear  facilities. 

A  resurgence  of  Western  scientific  and 
public  interest  In  a  fissile  material  cutoff 
agreement  In  recent  years  is  based  in  part 
on  advances  In  national  technical  means  of 
verification  and  International  Atomic 
EJnergy  Agency  safeguard  techniques  em- 
ployed at  civilian  nuclear  facilities.  Applica- 
tion of  these  techniques  would  be  supple- 
mented by  bilateral  challenge  inspections  at 
potential  production  sites  using  advanced 
on-site  monitoring  technologies.  While  the 
usual  panoply  of  verification  objections  are 
likely  to  be  raised  against  this  proposal, 
their  basic  Irrelevance  is  evident  in  the  fol- 
lowing example. 

Had  the  United  SUtes  and  the  Soviet 
Union  agreed  to  a  fissile  cutoff  in  1965.  as 
President  Johnson  proposed,  the  amoimt  of 
fissile  material  the  Soviet  Union  might  have 
produced  clandestinely  over  the  next  two 
decades  psiles  in  comparison  to  the  amount 
they  actually  did  produce  in  the  absence  of 
an  agreement.  Over  the  same  period  the 
United  States  unilaterally  reduced  Its  stock- 
pile from  32,000  to  23,000  weapons,  while 
the  Soviet  Union  Increased  Its  stockpile 
from  a  few  thousand  to  about  25.000  weap- 
ons. From  the  arms  control  risk-benefit 
standpoint.  It  would  certainly  seem  to  have 
been  In  the  US  Interest  to  sign  such  an 
agreement  even  without  any  provisions  for 
on-site  Inspection.  Restricted  to  a  clandes- 
tine program  geared  to  evade  detection  by 
national  technical  means,  the  Soviet  Union 
would    have    produced    far    fewer   nuclear 
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weapons  than  it  has  today.  No  doubt,  this 
fact  is  related  to  the  reason  the  Soviet 
Union  rejected  US  proposals  for  a  fissile  ma- 
terial cutoff. 

Today  both  nations  have  huge  nuclear 
stockpiles  and  are  contemplating  reductions 
in  their  deployed  forces.  Until  both  sides 
reach  low  levels  of  nuclear  forces,  the  mili- 
tary significance  of  the  fissile  material 
denied  each  side  by  a  cutoff  agreement 
would  vastly  outweigh  the  significance  of 
the  amount  that  might  be  produced  clandes- 
tinely. Moreover,  given  the  recent  political 
changes  in  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  in- 
creased likelihood  of  disclosure  from  within 
the  Soviet  system  itself,  the  analyst's  tradi- 
tional formalism  of  posting  some  threshold 
level  of  Soviet  clandestine  activity  may  have 
to  be  abandoned  altogether. 

WHAT  ABOOT  TRITIUM? 

Under  a  fissile  material  cutoff,  tritium 
production  could  continue,  although  triti- 
um-production reactors  would  require  safe- 
guards and  other  on-site  inspections  to 
detect  Plutonium  production  or  the  diver- 
sion of  any  highly  enriched  fuel. 

Tritium  must  be  treated  differently  than 
fissile  materials  because  it  has  such  a  short 
half-life,  and  because  a  country's  relative 
dependence  on  tritium  in  nuclear  weapons 
may  reflect  significant  technical  differences 
in  the  composition  of  their  nuclear  arsenals. 
Although  both  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  have  designed  arsenals  that 
undoubtedly  depend  heavily  on  tritium, 
they  do  not  know  whether  they  each 
depend  on  tritium  to  the  same  extent. 

Tritium's  relatively  rapid  decay  also  sig- 
nificantly increases  the  anxiety  of  military 
establishments  when  tritium  production  is 
halted.  For  example,  officials  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  have  charged  that  turning 
off  the  Savannah  River  reactors  is  tanta- 
mount to  unilateral  disarmament,  and  this 
charge  has  prompted  near  hysteria  in  the 
conservative  press— a  harbinger  of  things  to 
come  if  "disarmament  by  tritium  decay"  be- 
comes the  cutting  edge  of  nuclear  arms  re- 
duction efforts.  A  recent  Wall  St.  Journal 
broadside,  for  example,  blasts  a  recent  "uni- 
lateral disarmament  suit."  filed  by  the  Nat- 
ural Resources  Defense  Council  for  "zeroing 
in  on  the  heart  of  the  nation's  deterrent 
posture."  (NRDC  is  suing  merely  to  invoke 
the  requirements  of  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  with  respect  to  DOE's  de- 
cision to  restart  the  Savaimah  River  reac- 
tors). To  highlight  the  danger,  the  Journal 
quotes  former  Energy  and  Defense  Secre- 
tary James  Schlesinger:  "If  you  want  the 
shortest  route  to  unilatersd  disarmament. 
Just  shut  down  those  reactors  for  a  while." 

RESTARTING  TH£  SAVANNAH  RIVER  REACTORS 

Significant  safety  issues  surround  the  op- 
eration of  these  reactors,  including  earth- 
quake resistance,  emergency  core  cooling, 
the  understanding  of  severe  accident  phe- 
nomena, and  upgrading  of  operating  proce- 
dures. Plans  for  a  prompt  restart  however, 
could  preempt  the  kinds  of  inspections  and 
modifications  that  are  needed  to  operate 
these  reactors  safely,  including  determining 
if  the  reactor  vessels  have  developed  cracks 
similar  to  those  discovered  in  the  C  reactor 
in  1985,  which  is  now  permanently  shut- 
down. 

Fortunately,  the  hysterical  sense  of  ur- 
gency surrounding  restart  of  these  reactors 
is  unwarranted.  The  government  has  several 
options  for  meeting  its  short-term  tritium 
requirements  for  at  least  one  year  and  possi- 
bly longer.  How  long  a  delay  is  acceptable 
before  restarting  these  reactors  depends  on 


which  of  the  following  options  for  extend- 
ing current  supplies  are  considered  feasible: 

Using  a  reserve  of  tritium  which  is  report- 
ed to  be  capable  of  fulfilling  requirements 
until  the  end  of  1989. 

Minimizing  the  size  of  the  pipeline  and 
eliminating  smy  backlogs  in  the  replenish- 
ment cycle.  According  to  DOE  officials,  the 
DOD  has  not  returned  partially  decayed 
reservoirs  as  quickly  as  it  has  received  re- 
plenished reservoirs  from  Savannah  River. 
This  is  important  because  most  of  the  triti- 
um required  to  fill  new  reservoirs  comes 
from  reservoirs  returned  from  the  field. 

Keeping  the  reservoirs  in  the  deployed 
warheads  longer  than  normal.  Whether  this 
could  result  in  more  than  a  minor  degrada- 
tion in  yield  depends  on  the  design  of  the 
warhead  and  the  range  of  yields  that  must 
be  maintained. 

Putting  in  less  than  the  full  complement 
of  tritium  in  the  reservoirs,  but  replenishing 
the  supply  more  often. 

Accelerating  the  retirement  of  older  war- 
heads, such  as  those  in  the  Poseidon  subma- 
rines, gravity  bombs  being  replaced  by  air- 
launched  missiles,  and  warhesids  covered  by 
the  INF  treaty. 

Stretching  or  thinning-out  the  deploy- 
ment of  some  new  warheads  and  bombs  on 
strategically  nonessential  or  unreliable 
weapons  systems,  such  as  the  nuclear  tipped 
sea-launched  cruise  missiles,  the  B-IB  pene- 
trating bomber,  and  battlefield  weapons. 

Buying  tritium  from  Britain.  The  U.S.  and 
the  U.K.  have  swapped  weapons-usable  ma- 
terials In  the  past,  so  there  is  precedent  for 
such  action.  Civilian  DOE  customers  of  triti- 
um could  buy  it  from  Canada,  which  has  a 
policy  not  to  provide  tritium  for  nuclear 
weapons. 

Some  of  the  options  discussed  above,  such 
as  putting  in  less  tritium  and  using  the  re- 
serve, invole  borrowing  against  future  pro- 
duction. Any  decision  to  do  that  must  be 
balanced  against  DOE's  ability  to  provide 
tritium  at  a  later  date.  However,  deferring 
tritium  production  requirements  to  future 
years  could  be  an  attractive  strategy  for 
dealing  with  near-term  shortages  in  light  of 
anticipated  reductions  in  strategic  nuclear 
forces. 

WHY  RUSH  NEW  PRODUCTION  REACTORS? 

The  deterioriated  condition  of  the  Savan- 
nah River  reactors  has  accelerated  demands 
for  rapidly  building  new  production  reac- 
tors. Following  completion  of  extensive 
safety  modifications  and  tests,  these  reac- 
tors might  l)e  able  to  operate  for  many  more 
years.  For  example,  one  of  the  Savannah 
River  reactors,  the  "L"  Reactor,  is  actually 
17  years  younger  than  the  other  two  reac- 
tors ("P"  and  "K"),  having  been  shut  down 
from  1968  to  1985.  The  DOE  presently  plans 
to  operate  these  reactors  for  at  least  an- 
other decade  until  a  new  production  reactor 
is  finished.  Operating  one  or  two  at  a  time 
while  keeping  the  remainder  in  staindby 
status  could  assure  a  production  capability 
well  beyond  the  next  decade,  diminishing 
the  urgency  of  building  a  new  production 
reactor. 

Before  the  summer  shutdown  of  the  Sa- 
vannah River  reactors,  the  DOE  had 
planned  to  resume  Plutonium  production  in 
two  of  these  reactors  when  they  returned  to 
near  full-power  by  about  1990.  with  the 
third  dedicated  to  tritium  production.  If 
Plutonium  production  was  halted,  these  re- 
actors could  be  used  to  produce  only  triti- 
um, allowing  the  reactors  to  be  operated  at 
lower  power  levels. 

If  the  Savannah  River  reactors  must  be 
shutdown  several  years  before  a  new  reactor 


can  be  built,  the  DOE  might  have  to  consid- 
er using  other  reactors  to  produce  tritium. 
It  has  studied  the  conversion  of  the  Past 
Flux  Test  Facility  (FFTF),  a  400  MWt  fast 
reactor  on  the  Hanford  Reservation,  to  triti- 
um production.  This  reactor  can  produce 
roughly  1.5  kilograms  per  year  at  its  current 
power,  although  its  conversion  could  take 
several  years  and  would  require  the  develop- 
ment of  new  lithium  rods  ("targets")  which 
are  irradiated  in  the  reactor  to  produce  triti- 
um. There  are  also  several  government- 
owned  research  reactors  and  naval  propul- 
sion demonstration  reactors  that  conceiv- 
ably could  be  converted  to  tritium  produc- 
tion. Combined  with  the  FFTF.  these  reac- 
tors might  be  able  to  produce  a  significant 
fraction  of  the  average  future  tritium  re- 
quirement. 

The  DOE  could  also  restart  the  N  Reactor 
for  tritium  production,  but  this  reactor  also 
has  severe  safety  problems.  In  comparision 
to  the  Savannah  River  reactors,  it  is  a  rela- 
tively poor  producer  of  tritium.  According 
to  DOE  testimony  in  1981.  the  N  Reactor 
can  produce  about  3  kilograms  of  tritrium 
per  year,  compared  to  an  estimated  8  kilo- 
grams per  year  in  a  Savaiuiah  River  reactor 
operating  at  near  full-power. 

The  pace  of  U.S.  nuclear  warhead  reduc- 
tions if  tritium  production  was  permanently 
halted,  assuming  23,000  warheads  initially 
and  equal  amounts  of  tritium  in  all  weap- 
ons. 
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WHY  A  SECOND  NEW  PRODUCTION  REACTOR? 

Since  the  proposed  new  heavy  reactor  will 
have  sufficient  capacity  to  supply  100%  of 
future  tritium  requirements,  the  justifica- 
tion for  a  second  new  production  reactor, 
the  modular  high  temperature  gas-cooled 
reactor,  is  based  on  a  postulated  need  for 
both  technical  and  geographic  diversity  to 
hedge  against  natural  disasters  or  safety 
problems  at  the  Savannah  River  Plant.  In 
light  of  the  tight  fiscal  constraints  however, 
it  hardly  seems  necessary  to  build  a  second 
reactor.  Developing  tritium  target  technolo- 
gy for  existing  research,  naval,  or  as  a  last 
resort,  commercial  reactors  would  serve  as 
an  adequate  hedge  against  the  sudden 
breakdown  of  the  new  production  reactor. 
Some  ol)servers  see  the  second  reactor  more 
as  a  bargaining  chip  to  finesse  a  dogfight 
between  rival  congressional  delegations  over 
who  gets  the  new  reactor,  and  as  a  device  to 
assure  that  at  least  one  new  reactor  is  built. 
Others  see  a  backdoor  attempt  to  subsidize 
the  development  of  a  safer  civilian  power  re- 
actor technology  capable  of  winning  broad 
acceptance  from  the  electric  utilities  and 
the  public,  thereby  reinvigorating  the  stag- 
nant U.S.  nuclear  industry. 

REDUCING  TRITIUM  REQUIREMENTS 

One  of  the  reasons  for  a  continuing  large 
tritium  production  requirement  is  a  shift  to 
longer  warhead  replenishment  cycles  in 
newer  warheads.  According  to  administra- 
tion sources  cited  in  the  New  York  Times  re- 
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cently,  the  new  generation  of  submarine 
launched  weapons  has  maintenance  cycles 
of  ten  years  or  longer  compared  to  the 
present  four  to  six  year  cycle  for  most  of 
the  currently  stockpiled  weapons.  Such  a 
shift  requires  a  greater  amount  of  tritium  in 
newer  warhesuls  than  in  the  ones  being  re- 
placed, and  hence  a  larger  total  tritium  in- 
ventory. In  view  of  the  current  production 
uncertainties,  the  shift  to  longer  replenish- 
ment cycles,  should  be  reexamined,  and  if 
necessary,  deferred. 

The  most  important  factor  affecting  the 
requirement  for  a  new  production  reactor  is 
the  potential  for  deep  reductions  in  the  nu- 
clear arsenals  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  If  the  total  number  of  US 
weapons  decreases  faster  than  the  rate  that 
tritium  decays,  the  tritium  needed  to  re- 
plenish the  remaining  weapons  could  be  ob- 
tained from  the  dismantled  weapons,  assum- 
ing that  all  of  the  weapons  contain  equal 
amounts  of  tritium  (see  Table). 

The  START  treaty  is  expected  to  be  com- 
pleted within  about  two  years.  We  estimate 
from  published  sources  that  this  treaty 
could  provide  the  United  States  enough  trit- 
ium from  retired  weapons  to  replenish  the 
remaining  warheads  for  about  three  years. 
This  assimies  that  under  such  an  agreement 
the  United  States  would  retire  roughly  3,500 
weapons,  each  containing  a  nominal  4  grams 
of  tritium. 

If  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
implement  a  nuclear  weapons  reductions 
agreement  that  would  leave  each  side  with 
only  a  few  thousand  nuclear  weapons  by  the 
end  of  this  century,  the  United  States  would 
not  have  to  produce  any  more  tritium  until 
after  the  year  2030. 

BILATERAL  HALT  TO  TRITIUM  PRODtJCTION 

Some  have  suggested  that  the  United 
States  negotiate  an  end  to  tritium  produc- 
tion with  the  Soviet  Union  which  would  re- 
quire that  all  military  production  reactors 
be  shut  down.  The  major  intent  of  such  an 
agreement  would  be  to  "force"  reductions  in 
the  nimiber  of  nuclear  warheads  on  each 
side  at  the  rate  that  tritium  decays.  Pacing 
nuclear  reductions  through  tritium  decay 
would  require  stringent  controls,  not  only 
over  tritium  production,  but  also  over  exist- 
ing tritium  inventories. 

The  rapid  decay  rate  of  tritium  will  arouse 
the  concerns  of  each  military  establishment 
regarding  the  size  of  the  other's  tritium  in- 
ventory and  its  relative  dependence  on  triti- 
um. It  is  not  known  how  to  alleviate  these 
concerns  without  releasing  detailed  infor- 
mation about  warheads,  something  each 
side  would  be  reluctant  to  do  lest  this  infor- 
mation be  used  to  exploit  vulnerabilities  in 
their  warhead  designs. 

Controls  on  tritium  production  are  not 
needed  for  START  reductions.  Par  from 
playing  the  role  of  a  "forcing  function"  in 
arms  reduction  talks,  controls  on  tritium 
production  would  simply  delay  agreement 
on  the  START  treaty.  (See  also  adjoining 
article  with  regard  to  post-START  agree- 
ments.) 

All  of  this  does  not  mean  that  tritium  pro- 
duction capability  might  not  be  limited  as  a 
collateral  effect  of  a  post-START  agree- 
ment. For  example,  the  verification  of  a  fis- 
sile material  cutoff  agreement  would  be 
eased  by  agreeing  to  limit  each  side  to  one 
tritium  production  reactor  (e.g.  one  produc- 
tion reactor  operating  only  to  replenish  the 
existing  arsenal).  But  here  the  verification 
requirements  to  detect  clandestine  produc- 
tion of  tritium  are  much  less  stringent  be- 
cause the  limit  on  tritium  production  is  inci- 
dental and  not  "forcing." 


In  the  case  of  a  tritium  production  ban, 
while  disparities  as  large  as  1,000  kilograms 
in  fissile  material  inventories  are  not  likely 
to  be  viewed  as  critical  to  the  political-mili- 
tary stability  of  such  a  reductions  regime 
for  many  years,  the  same  cannot  be  said  for 
even  10  kilograms  of  tritium,  which  could 
promptly  restore  the  performance  of  thou- 
sands of  "reduced"  warheads.  To  forestall 
the  latter  eventuality  brings  one  right  back 
to  the  need  for  verified  dismantlement  of 
the  nuclear  warheads  themselves  and  safe- 
guarded distJosition  of  the  fissile  materials. 

It  is  worth  observing,  adso.  that  the  pace 
of  reductions  mandated  by  tritium  decay, 
even  if  it  could  be  agreed,  would  be  signifi- 
cant only  in  the  first  several  years  of  agree- 
ments to  make  deep  cuts  in  both  sides's  nu- 
clear arsenals.  For  those  interested  in  reduc- 
ing the  size  of  each  side's  nuclear  arsenals 
to  a  few  thousand  warheads  by  the  year 
2000,  the  pace  of  reductions  mandated  by 
tritium's  decay  is  too  slow. 

In  sum,  therefore,  we  see  no  way  in  which 
the  use  of  tritium  decay  could  plausibly  be 
used  to  compel  negotiated  cuts  in  nuclear 
arsenals. 

CONCLUSION 

The  serious  problems  plaguing  the  nucle- 
ar materials  production  program  will  re- 
quire the  government  to  make  drastic 
changes  in  the  management  of  its  program. 
At  the  very  least,  these  changes  should  also 
include  a  thorough  and  independently  re- 
viewed assessment  of  the  need  for  new  pro- 
duction facilities  under  various  assumptions 
about  the  future  strategic  environment. 

Until  the  current  crisis  in  DOE's  program, 
the  only  major  constraint  on  the  production 
of  nuclear  materials  was  economic.  Now, 
safety  and  environmental  factors  are  play- 
ing a  decisive  role  in  the  operation  of  DOE's 
Defense  Programs.  As  the  Congress  begins 
to  wrestle  with  the  enormous  requests  for 
funds  to  rebuild  the  US  production  base  for 
nuclear  warfare,  the  attractive  possibilities 
afforded  by  nuclear  reductions  agreements 
and  nuclear  material  production  controls 
should  be  accorded  an  important,  and  possi- 
bly decisive,  role  in  shaping  the  future  of 
the  nuclear  materials  production  complex.— 
David  Albright  and  Christopher  Paine. 

TRITIUM  AS  A  "FORCING  MECHANISM?" 

PAS  specialists  do  not  believe  it  is  feasible 
to  use  a  tritium  cutoff  as  a  way  of  "forcing" 
reductions  in  nuclear  weapons  because  it  is 
far  easier  to  reach  agreement  on  the  reduc- 
tions than  it  would  be  to  secure  the  tritium 
cutoff. 

As  an  analogy,  what  if  one  urged  the  two 
sides  to  agree  to  limit  missile  flight  tests 
with,  say,  a  quota  of  flight  tests  that  de- 
clined 5%  a  year.  To  keep  the  missiles  oper- 
ational with  a  suitable  number  of  flight 
tests  from  this  declining  quota,  each  side 
would  be  required,  to  eliminate  whole  class- 
es of  missiles.  In  this  sense,  a  steadily  de- 
clining limit  on  flight  tests  would  "force " 
missile  reductions. 

But  neither  side  would  adopt  this  ap- 
proach precisely  because,  if  each  were  so 
eager  for  missile  reductions,  each  would 
prefer  to  negotiate  very  precisely  which  mis- 
siles are  being  reduced  and  when— rather 
than  to  leave  it  to  the  vagaries  of  which 
missiles  the  other  side  decided  to  eliminate. 
In  effect,  the  uncertainties  of  the  "forcing" 
agreement  in  tritium  are  much  larger  than 
the  uncertainties  associated  with  the  reduc- 
tion agreement  being  "forced."  In  both 
cases,  therefore,  a  "political  inversion"  pro- 
vides us  with  a  kind  of  mirage. 

Indeed,  cutoffs  of  tritium  involve  greater 
uncertainties  about  the  relative  use  of  the 


tritium  on  the  two  sides  than  exists  con- 
cerning flight  tests— and  verification  would 
be  more  difficult. 

Much  of  the  confusion  surrounding  this 
proposal  arises  from  the  fact  that  there  are, 
really,  three  proposals.  In  the  first,  the 
"forcing"  proposal  espoused  by  the  Nuclear 
Control  Institute,  there  are  the  problems 
listed  above. 

In  a  second  version,  the  tritium  cutoff  is 
hypothesized  to  enforce  "compliance"  with 
an  existing  disarmament  agreement  rather 
than  to  enforce  agreement  by  negotiators. 
Here,  in  the  words  of  Los  Alamos  weapons 
expert  Carson  Mark,  the  tritium  cutoff  does 
not  "stand  alone."  Critiques  of  this  ap- 
proach ask  "why"  the  two  sides  would 
bother  to  enforce  an  agreement  with  a  triti- 
um cutoff  when  the  agreement  itself  would 
have  much  more  precise  methods  of  verifi- 
cation and  enforcement  than  an  overall 
cutoff  of  a  vital  ingredient  that  could  be 
used  in  manifold  ways. 

Finally,  there  is  a  third  form  of  the  pro- 
posal which,  obviously,  all  can  support. 
Here  the  disarmament  agreement  stands 
alone  and  tritium  production  can  be  reduced 
unilaterally  because  less  is  needed  to  service 
fewer  nuclear  weapons.— Jeremy  J.  Stone. 

[From  the  National  Journal,  Apr.  29.  1989] 

(By  David  C.  Morrison) 

Defense  Focus 

Thanks  to  the  safety-related  shutdown  of 
its  three  remaining  nuclear  weapons  materi- 
al production  reactors,  the  United  States 
has  generated  no  new  nuclear  materials  for 
its  bomb  program  since  last  April.  The  re- 
start of  the  reactors  is  sure  to  be  long  de- 
layed by  environmental  challenges,  and  the 
Energy  Department's  plan  to  build  two 
more  production  reactors  and  a  laser-driven 
Plutonium  purification  facility  will  cost 
more  than  $8  billion.  And  so.  some  argue, 
necessity  might  as  well  be  the  mother  of 
arms  control.  (See  NJ.  11/26/88,  p.  2992.1 

"Why  not  convert  this  de  facto  U.S.  uni- 
lateral moratorium  into  a  bilateral,  verifia- 
ble arms  control  regime  that  would  halt 
Soviet  Plutonium  production  as  well?  "  Sens. 
Edward  M.  Kennedy,  D-Mass.,  and  Timothy 
E.  Wirth,  D-Colo..  proposed  in  an  April  3 
"Dear  Colleague "  letter  touting  their  pro- 
posed Plutonium  Control  Act.  Under  this 
measure,  no  funds  would  be  obligated  for 
Plutonium  production  if  the  Soviet  Union 
agrees  to  a  ban  on  the  manufacture  of 
bomb-grade  fissionable  materials.  The  pro- 
duction of  tritium,  a  perishable  radioactive 
gas  essential  to  modem  nuclear  weapons, 
however,  would  be  unimpeded. 

The  Kennedy-Wirth  bill  is  scheduled  to  be 
introduced  in  early  May.  as  is  its  House 
counterpart,  sponsored  by  Reps.  Dante  B. 
Fascell,  D-Fla.,  and  Ron  Wyden,  D-Ore.  The 
goal  is  "to  reduce  costs  and  get  arms  control 
and  environmental  benefits,"  said  David  H. 
Albright,  a  senior  scientist  with  the  Federa- 
tion of  American  Scientists,  which  signed 
onto  a  similar  proposal— called  the  Plutoni- 
um Challenge— advanced  by  a  consortium  of 
arms  control  and  environmental  groups  in 
1987.  As  for  verification,  "if  you  try  to  ac- 
count for  every  ounce  of  plutonium,  then, 
no,  you  cant  do  it,"  Albright  said.  "But  if 
you're  talking  about  militarily  significant 
amounts,  then  it  can  be  done,"  with  moni- 
toring by  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  and  surveillance  by  satellite  for 
covert  reactors. 

Other  analysts  contend  that  the  Plutoni- 
um Control  Act  does  not  go  far  enough. 
"Our  feeling  is  that  the  approach  should  be 
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more  comprehensive  tbecausel  tritium  is 
the  real  issue,"  said  MUton  M.  Hoenig.  sci- 
entific director  of  the  Nuclear  Control  Insti- 
tute, an  anti-nuclear-proliferatlon  group.  In 
a  statement  recently  issued  by  the  Institute, 
11  senior  U.S.  scientists  assert  that  in  view 
of  the  deep  cuts  proposed  in  the  Strategic 
Arms  Reduction  Tallw  (START),  the  United 
States  should  move  for  a  ban  on  all  nuclear 
materials  production. 

Having  amassed  a  stockpile  of  500  metric 
tons  of  weapons-grade  uranium,  or  oralloy. 
the  United  SUtes.  in  fact,  has  not  needed  to 
produce  any  since  1964.  Energy's  plans  to 
resume  oralloy  production  keep  getting 
pushed  back— currently  to  1991-92— and 
could  be  deferred  indefinitely  if  1,000  obso- 
lete W-33  nuclear  artillery  shells,  contain- 
ing about  50  metric  tons  of  uranium,  were 
dismantled.  With  100  metric  tons  of  Plutoni- 
um on  hand.  Energy  has  also  shown  little 
urgency  about  resuming  production  of  that 
material,  huge  amounts  of  which  are  being 
mined  from  retired  Poseidon  missile  war- 
heads. 

The  chief  rationale  for  the  new  produc- 
tion reactors,  therefore,  is  tritium.  The  Pen- 
tagon has  said  that  it  can  get  by  for  18-24 
months  with  no  new  tritium.  But  because 
tritium's  5.5  per  cent  annual  decay  rate 
would  dovetail  over  the  next  five  years  with 
the  proposed  START  cuts,  the  institute 
says,  there  Is  no  urgent  need  to  resume  pro- 
duction. If  even  deeper  cuts  are  agreed  to,  it 
contends,  the  United  States'  23.000  nuclear 
weapons  contain  enough  tritium  to  feed 
6.000  warheads  for  more  than  20  years. 

That  the  Soviets  also  boast  large  stocks  of 
fissionable  materials  colored  Western  reac- 
tion to  Mikhail  S.  Gorbachev's  AprU  7  an- 
nouncement that  his  country  would  stop 
producing  bomb  uranium  this  year  and  shut 
down  two  Plutonium  reactors  by  1990. 
Noting  that  the  Soviets  would  still  have  8- 
10  production  reactors,  former  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency  director  Ken- 
neth L.  Adelman.  in  a  Waahington  Timei 
op-ed  column,  denounced  this  as  "bumper 
sticker  arms  control"  designed  to  "thwart 
the  needed  start-up  of  our  materials  produc- 
tion." That  is  also  the  official  U.S.  view. 
"This  [Soviet  announcement]  only  diverts 
attention  from  the  real  issue,  which  is  the 
negotiating  process  to  reduce  weapons  on 
both  sides."  Energy  Department  spokes- 
woman Chris  A.  Sankey  said. 

Gorbachev  described  the  cutbacks  as  "yet 
another  major  step  toward  the  complete 
cessation"  of  bomb-grade  fissionable  materi- 
als production.  The  Soviet  position  on  triti- 
um has  been  less  clear.  In  a  March  22  meet- 
ing with  the  antinuclear  group  SANE/ 
Freese.  however,  Soviet  Embassy  official 
Sergei  Chetverikov  suggested  that  a  tritium 
ban  was  feasible  only  in  the  context  of  a 
Soviet  proposal,  put  forward  in  1986.  for 
total  nuclear  disarmament  by  the  year  2000. 
The  superpowers  have  danced  this  par- 
ticular atomic  minuet  before.  When  Presi- 
dent Johnson  was  faced  with  the  need  to 
pare  back  a  vastly  overbuilt  nuclear  produc- 
tion complex— it  then  included  no  fewer 
than  14  reactore— he  sought  to  gain  some 
arms  control  credit  in  the  process.  And  so, 
tn  1965,  he  proposed  a  mutual  cutoff  in  fis- 
sioaable  materials  production,  as  well  as 
transfer  of  plutonium  to  noiunilitary  pur- 
poaea  i  metric  tons  by  the  United  States 
and  2.5  metric  tons  by  the  Soviet  Union, 
then  estimated  to  have  only  a  fifth  as  much 
of  the  stuff  as  the  United  SUtes  had.  The 
Soviet  response  was  chilly,  however.  In  any 
event.  Johnson  had  lost  interest  in  the  plan 
by  1966.  largely  because  Soviet  plutonium 


production  was  by  then  catching  up  with 
that  of  the  United  States. 

Today,  a  cutoff  in  the  production  of  fis- 
sionable materials— if  not  of  tritium— might 
prove  less  tricky.  Both  nations  have  ample 
stocks  of  highly  enriched  uranium.  And, 
with  an  estimated  115  metric  tons  of  pluto- 
nium, the  Soviet  stockpile  is  only  marginal- 
ly larger  than  that  of  the  United  States. 

The  two  countries  also  now  have  some- 
thing else  in  common  in  this  arena— aging 
and  dangerous  nuclear  weapons  production 
infrastructures.  "The  Soviet  production  re- 
actors are  old  and  obsolete,  and  they  are 
planning  on  shutting  them  down,"  Hoenig 
said.  "We're  in  the  same  boat,  so  this  is  a 
unique  time  to  talk  to  the  Soviets  about  a 
mutual  halt  in  all  reactor  production.  I 
think  we  can  both  well  use  the  money  for 
other  purposes,  such  as  environmental 
cleanup."* 


By  Ms.  MIKULSKI  (for  herself  and 
Mr.  BiNCAMAN): 

S.  1048.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  89 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  to  pro- 
vide authority  for  the  direct  payment 
or  reimbursement  to  certain  health 
care  professionals;  to  clarify  certain 
provisions  of  such  chapter  with  re- 
spect to  coordination  with  State  and 
local  law;  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Conmiittee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs. 

FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES  HEALTH  CARE  FREEDOM-OF- 
CHOICE  ACT  OF  1989 

•  Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  introduce  the  Federal 
Employees  Health  Care  Freedom  of 
Choice  Act  of  1989.  This  legislation 
win  guarantee  enroUees  in  the  Federal 
employees  health  benefits  plan 
[FEHBP]  access  to  licensed,  qualified 
health  care  providers  of  their  choice. 

Freedom  of  choice  among  health 
care  plans  has  long  been  a  hallmsu-k  of 
the  FEHBP.  As  the  largest  employer- 
sponsored  group  health  program  in 
this  country,  the  FEHBP  includes  471 
plans  or  options  from  which  Federal 
employees  can  choose  to  meet  their 
health  insurance  needs. 

But  freedom  of  choice  is  Important 
within  plans  as  well.  Currently  Feder- 
al employees  have  enrolled  in  fee-for- 
service  plans  do  not  always  have  direct 
access  to  qualified  and  licensed  health 
care  providers  of  their  choice.  FEHBP 
may  currently  refuse  to  reimburse  a  li- 
censed health  care  professional, 
simply  because  that  provider  Is  not  a 
physician. 

My  legislation  corrects  this  inequity 
in  reimbursement  policy.  It  requires 
FEHBP  plans  to  reimburse  the  full 
range  of  allied  health  providers.  In 
order  to  be  reimbursed,  these  profes- 
sonals  must  be  licensed  under  State 
laws  where  they  practice. 

Expanded  access  to  health  care  pro- 
viders increases  the  likelihood  that 
FEHBP  enrollees  will  be  able  to  find 
the  health  care  they  need.  In  addition, 
greater  choice  among  qualified  provid- 
ers will  promote  increased  cost  effec- 
tiveness within  the  FEHBP.  Often, 
qualified  allied  health  care  providers 


charge  fees  lower  than  those  of  physi- 
cians. 

To  ensure  that  Federal  law  does  not 
conflict  with  State  statutes  regarding 
the  licensing  of  health  care  providers 
and  the  regulation  of  the  practice  of 
medicine.  I  have  included  language  in 
my  legislation  which  restates  and 
strengthens  current  policy.  This  policy 
states  that  Federal  law  governing  the 
FEHBP  shall  not  override  State  or 
local  laws  which  relate  to  the  licensing 
or  certification  to  practice  medicine, 
nursing,  or  other  health  professions. 

FEHBP  insurance  plans  may  not, 
however,  impose  their  own  require- 
ments on  practitioners  in  addition  to 
those  mandated  by  law.  To  do  so  re- 
stricts freedom  of  choice  by  denying 
Federal  employees  access  to  the  full 
range  of  health  care  providers. 

This  legislation  mandates  expanded 
access  to  providers,  but  does  not  pro- 
vide expanded  coverage  for  health 
services.  It  represents  an  important 
improvement  in  the  FEHBP,  especial- 
ly in  medically  underserved  areas 
where  insufficient  access  and  choice 
have  threatened  the  quality  of  health 
care. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  become  increas- 
ingly clear  in  recent  years  that  the 
FEHBP  is  in  need  of  a  major  overhaul. 
The  costs  to  both  the  Government  and 
Federal  employees  have  skyrocketed, 
even  as  benefits  were  being  reduced. 
This  is  the  second  Congress  in  which  I 
have  introduced  this  bill,  and  I  believe 
we  can  no  longer  wait  to  fix  this 
system.  As  we  look  toward  making  im- 
provements in  the  FEHBP  this  year,  it 
is  my  hope  that  the  Government  Af- 
fairs Committee  will  seriously  consider 
incorporating  this  legislation  into  the 
overall  plan. 

In  conclusion,  this  legislation  has 
been  designed  to  expand  freedom  of 
choice  and  promote  cost  effectiveness 
while  protecting  access  to  quality 
health  care.  It  carries  out  a  principle  I 
believe  in— that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  not  discriminate  in  its  re- 
imbursement policies  among  health 
providers  licensed  in  their  States  to 
provide  health  care. 

I  ask  unaminous  consent  that  the 
full  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1048 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of  the    United   States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TfTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Em- 
ployees Health  Care  Preedom-of -Choice  Act 
of  1989  ". 

SEC.  :.  AUTHORrrY  TO  PAY  OR  REIMBUSE  CERTAIN 
ADDITIONAL  HEALTH  CARE  PROFES- 
SIONALS. 

(a)  IM  General.— Section  8902(k)  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended— 
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(1)  In  paragraph  (1),  by  inserting  "(except 
if,  or  to  the  extent  that,  any  such  supervi- 
sion of  referral  is  required  under  State  or 
local  law,  or  regulations  issued  thereunder, 
as  described  in  subsection  (mKlXB))"  after 
"practitioner"; 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (2)  and 
(3)  as  paragraphs  (3)  and  (5),  respectively: 

(3)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (1)  the 
following: 

"(2)  When  a  contract  under  this  chapter 
requires  payment  or  reimbursement  for 
services  which  may  be  performed  by  a 
health  practitioner,  an  employee,  annuitant, 
family  member,  or  former  spouse  covered  by 
the  contract  shall— 

"(A)  be  free  to  select,  and  have  direct 
access  to,  such  a  health  practitioner  without 
supervision  or  referral  by  another  health 
practitioner,  except  if,  or  to  the  extent  that, 
any  such  supervision  or  referral  is  required 
under  State  or  local  law,  or  regulations 
Issued  thereunder,  as  described  in  subsec- 
tion (m)(l)(B);  and 

"(B)  be  entitled  under  the  contract  to 
have  payment  or  reimbursement  made  to 
him  or  on  his  behalf  for  the  services  per- 
formed."; 

(4)  In  paragraph  (3)  (as  so  redesignated  by 
paragraph  (2))— 

(A)  by  inserting  "as  defined  by  section 
8901(11)(B)  of  this  title,"  after  "qualified 
clinical  social  worker,";  and 

(B)  by  striking  "As"  and  inserting  "Sub- 
ject to  subsection  (m)(l)(B),  as"; 

(5)  by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (3)  (as  so 
redesignated  by  paragraph  (2))  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(4)  When  a  contract  under  this  chapter 
requires  payment  or  reimbursement  for 
services  of  a  health  practitioner  covered  by 
paragraph  (2)  or  (3),  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions governing  such  payments  or  reim- 
bursements shall  (except  to  the  extent  oth- 
erwise permitted  imder  paragraph  (3)(A))  be 
the  same  as  the  terms  and  conditions  gener- 
ally applicable  under  contracts  under  this 
chapter  requiring  payments  or  reimburse- 
ments for  services  of  health  practitioners 
covered  by  paragraph  (1).";  and 

(6)  by  amending  paragraph  (5)  (as  so  re- 
designated by  paragraph  (2))  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(5)  The  provisions  of  this  subsection 
shall  not  apply  to  prepayment  plans  de- 
scribed in  section  8903(4)  of  this  title.". 

(b)  Statement  of  Congressional  Intent.— 
It  is  the  Intent  of  Congress— 

(1)  that  nothing  in  the  amendment  made 
by  subsection  (a)  shall  Interfere  with  appli- 
cable institutional  anesthesia  practice  rules, 
or  State  or  local  law,  governing  supervision 
of  a  certified  registered  nurse  anesthetist  by 
another  health  practitioner;  and 

(2)  that  such  amendment,  as  it  relates  to  a 
certified  registered  nurse  anesthetist,  shall 
apply  only  with  respect  to  a  certified  regis- 
tered nurse  anesthetist  who  is  self-employed 
and  licensed  or  certified  under  Federal  or 
State  law,  as  applicable. 

(c)  Ikplementtnc  Regulations.— Regula- 
tions or  Instructions  issued  to  carry  out  the 
amendments  made  by  subsection  (a)  shall 
reflect  the  statement  of  congressional 
Intent  set  forth  in  subsection  (b). 

SEC.  J.  COORDINATION  WITH  STATE  AND  LOCAL 
LAW. 

Section  8902(m)  of  title  5,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (1)  as 
paragraph  (1)(A); 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(IKA)  (as  so  redesignated  by  paragraph  (D) 
the  following: 


"(B)  Nothing  In  this  chapter  nor  in  the 
provisions  of  any  contract  under  this  chap- 
ter shall  be  considered  to  supersede  or  pre- 
empt any  State  or  local  law.  or  any  regula- 
tion Issued  thereunder,  which  relates  to  li- 
censing or  certification  to  practice  medicine, 
nursing,  or  another  health  profession.";  and 

(3)  by  amending  the  last  sentence  of  para- 
graph (2)(A)  to  read  as  follows:  "In  applying 
this  paragraph  with  respect  to  a  qualified 
clinical  social  worker  under  section 
8901(11)(B)  of  this  title,  any  provision  of  a 
contract  relating  to  the  condition  described 
in  subsection  (k)(3)(A)  of  this  section  shall 
not  be  considered.". 

SEC.  4.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

The  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall 
be  effective  with  respect  to  contracts  en- 
tered into  or  renewed  for  calendar  years  be- 
ginning after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.* 


By  Mr.  SPECTER  (for  himself 
an(i  Mr.  Heinz): 
S.  1049.  A  bill  to  recognize  the  orga- 
nization known  as  the  Montford  Point 
Marine  Association,  Inc.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary- 

MONTTORS  POINT  MARINE  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation,  the  suc- 
cessor of  S.  714  which  I  introduced  in 
the  100th  Congress,  which  would 
grant  a  Federal  charter  to  the  Mont- 
ford Point  Marine  Association.  I  am 
joined  in  this  effort  by  my  colleague 
from  Pennsylvania,  Senator  Heinz. 

The  proud  history  of  this  organiza- 
tion highly  qualifies  it  for  national 
recognition.  The  group  came  into  ex- 
istence on  June  25,  1941.  when  Presi- 
dent Franklin  Roosevelt  issued  Execu- 
tive Order  No.  8802,  allowing  blacks  to 
be  recruited  into  the  Marine  Corps. 
There  was  tremendous  response  from 
young  men  eager  to  serve  the  country 
in  a  troubled  time. 

However,  the  blacks  were  not 
trained  at  either  Parris  Island  or  San 
Diego,  traditional  boot  camps  for  ma- 
rines, but  rather  were  sent  to  Mont- 
ford Point  at  Camp  Lejeune,  NC. 
Nearly  20,000  blacks  trained  at  Mont- 
ford Point  from  1942  until  President 
Truman  issued  an  Executive  order  in- 
tegrating the  Armed  Forces  in  1948. 

The  shared  experiences  of  these  dis- 
tinguished and  ground-breaking  ma- 
rines kept  msuiy  in  close  touch.  In 
1965,  a  graduate  of  Montford  Point, 
Brooks  Gray,  held  a  reunion  of  the 
first  black  marines  in  Philadelphia, 
which  gave  birth  to  the  Montford 
Point  Marine  Association  [MPMA]. 
Brooks  was  elected  the  first  national 
president  of  the  organization. 

The  MPMA  established  an  open 
membership  policy,  opening  itself  to 
"all  marines  and  veterans  who  honor- 
ably serve  our  country."  Its  statement 
of  purpose  reads  as  follows: 

To  promote  and  preserve  the  strong  bonds 
of  friendship  borne  of  shared  adversities; 
and  to  devote  ourselves  to  the  furtherance 
of  these  friendships  as  Marines  through  the 
sharing  of  experiences  and  accomplish- 
ments to  ensure  more  specific  times. 


The  numerous  MPMA  chapters 
throughout  the  United  States  have 
become  actively  involved  in  civic  af- 
fairs. While  their  primary  focus  is  on 
assisting  veterans,  the  chapters  also 
foster  educational  opportunities 
through  college  scholarships  and  have 
engaged  in  (immunity  action  projects. 

Clearly,  an  organization  with  as 
broad  a  base  of  support  and  historic 
significance  is  deserving  of  a  congres- 
sional charter.  As  a  Senator  represent- 
ing the  MPMA's  national  headquar- 
ters in  Philadelphia.  I  am  proud  to  re- 
introduce this  legislation,  and  am 
hopeful  that  my  colleagues  will  join 
with  me  in  seeking  its  prompt  passage. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1049 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United   States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

CHARTER 

Section  1.  The  Montford  Point  Marine 
Association,  Incorporated,  a  nonprofit  cor- 
poration organized  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  is  recognized  as  such 
and  is  granted  a  Federal  charter. 

POWERS 

Sec.  2.  The  Montford  Point  Marine  Asso- 
ciation. Incorporated  (hereinafter  In  this 
Act  referred  to  as  the  "corporation")  shall 
have  only  those  powers  granted  to  It 
through  its  bylaws  and  articles  of  Incorpora- 
tion fUed  In  the  SUte  or  States  In  which  it 
Is  incorporated  and  subject  to  the  laws  of 
such  State  or  States. 

OBJECTS  AND  PURPOSES  OF  CORPORATION 

Sec.  3.  The  objects  and  purposes  of  the 
corporation  are  those  provided  in  its  articles 
of  incorporation. 

SERVICE  OF  PROCESS 

Sec.  4.  With  respect  to  service  of  process, 
the  corjwration  shall  comply  with  the  laws 
of  the  States  in  which  it  is  incorporated  and 
those  States  in  which  it  carries  on  its  activi- 
ties in  furtherance  of  its  corporate  pur- 
poses. 

MEMBERSHIP 

Sec  5.  Eligibility  for  membership  in  the 
corporation  and  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
members  of  the  corporation  shall  be  as  pro- 
vided in  the  constitution  and  bylaws  of  the 
corporation. 

BOARD  OF  directors;  COMPOSITION; 
RESFONSIBIUTIES 

Sec.  6.  The  composition  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  corporation  and  the  responsi- 
bilities of  such  board  shall  be  as  provided  in 
the  articles  of  incorporation  of  the  corpora- 
tion and  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  the 
State  or  States  in  which  it  is  Incorporated. 

OFFICERS  OF  CORPORATION 

Sec.  7.  The  positions  of  officers  of  the  cor- 
poration and  the  election  of  members  to 
such  positions  shall  be  as  provided  in  the  ar- 
ticles of  incorporation  of  the  corporation 
and  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  the 
State  or  States  In  which  it  is  incorporated. 
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Sec.  8.  (a)  No  part  of  the  income  or  assets 
of  the  corporation  may  inure  to  the  benefit 
of  any  member,  officer,  or  director  of  the 
corporation  or  be  distributed  to  any  such  in- 
dividual during  the  life  of  this  charter. 
Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prevent  the  payment  of  reasona- 
ble compensation  to  the  officers  of  the  cor- 
poration or  reimbursement  for  actual  and 
necessary  expenses  in  amounts  approved  by 
the  board  of  directors. 

(b)  The  corporation  may  not  make  any 
loan  to  any  officer,  director,  or  employee  of 
the  corporation. 

(cKl)  The  corporation  may  not  contribute 
to.  support,  or  otherwise  participate  in  any 
political  activity  or  attempt  in  any  manner 
to  influence  legislation. 

(2)  No  officer  or  director  of  the  corpora- 
tion, acting  as  such  officer  or  director,  may 
commit  any  act  prohibited  under  paragraph 
( 1)  of  this  subsection. 

(d)  The  corporation  shall  have  no  power 
to  issue  any  shares  of  stock  nor  to  declare  or 
pay  any  dividends. 

(e)  The  corporation  shall  not  claim  con- 
gressional approval  or  the  authorization  of 
the  Federal  Government  for  any  of  its  ac- 
tivities. 

LIABILITY 

Sec.  9.  The  corporation  shall  be  liable  for 
the  acts  of  its  officers  and  agents  whenever 
such  officers  and  agents  have  acted  within 
the  scope  of  their  authority. 

BOOKS  AHD  records;  INSPECTION 

Sec.  10.  The  corporation  shall  keep  cor- 
rect and  complete  books  and  records  of  ac- 
count and  minutes  of  any  proceeding  of  the 
corporation  involving  any  of  its  members, 
the  board  of  directors,  or  any  committee 
having  authority  under  the  board  of  direc- 
tors. The  corporation  shall  keep,  at  its  prin- 
cipal office,  a  record  of  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  all  members  having  the  right  to 
vote  in  any  proceeding  of  the  corporation. 
All  books  and  records  of  such  corporation 
may  be  inspected  by  any  member  having 
the  right  to  vote  in  any  corporation  pro- 
ceeding, or  by  any  agent  or  attorney  of  such 
member,  for  any  proper  purpose  at  any  rea- 
sonable time.  Nothing  in  this  section  shall 
be  construed  to  contravene  any  applicable 
SUte  law. 

AUDIT  or  FINANCIAL  TRANSACTIONS 

Sec.  11.  The  first  section  of  the  Act  enti- 
tled "An  Act  to  provide  for  audit  of  ac- 
counts of  private  corporations  established 
under  Federal  law",  approved  August  30. 
1964  (36  U.S.C.  1101),  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(68)  Montford  Point  Marine  Association, 
Incorporated". 

ANNUAL  REPORT 

Sic.  12.  The  corporation  shall  report  an- 
nually to  the  Congress  concerning  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  corporation  during  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year.  Such  annual  report  shall 
be  submitted  at  the  same  time  as  the  report 
of  the  audit  required  by  section  11  of  this 
Act.  The  report  shall  not  be  printed  as  a 
public  document. 

RESERVATION  OF  RIGHT  TO  AMEND  OR  REPEAL 
CHARTER 

Sec.  13.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or 
repeal  this  Act  is  expressly  reserved  to  the 
Congress. 

DEFINmON  or  "STATE" 

Sac.  14.  For  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  term 
"State"  Includes  the  District  of  Columbia. 
the    Commonwealth    of    Puerto    Rico,    the 


Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands, and  the  territories  and  possessions  of 
the  United  States. 

TAX-EXEMPT  STATUS 

Sec.  15.  The  corporation  shall  maintain  its 
status  as  an  organization  exempt  from  tax- 
ation as  provided  in  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1986.  If  the  corporation  fails  to 
maintain  such  status,  the  charter  granted 
by  this  Act  shall  expire. 

TERMINATION 

Sec.  16.  If  the  corporation  shall  fail  to 
comply  with  any  of  the  restrictions  or  provi- 
sions of  this  Act,  the  charter  granted  by  this 
Act  shall  expire. 

Mr.  HENIZ.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  join  my  colleague  Senator 
Arlen  Specter  in  introducing  legisla- 
tion to  extend  a  Federal  charter  to  the 
Montford  Point  Marine  Association 
[MPMA]. 

This  organization  has  a  proud  histo- 
ry, one  which  highly  qualifies  it  for 
national  recognition.  On  June  25, 
1941,  President  Roosevelt  issued  Exec- 
utive Order  8802  which  permitted 
blacks  to  be  recruited  into  the  U.S. 
Marine  Corps.  It  was  an  historic  ad- 
vancement for  civil  rights  for  our 
Nation. 

Thousands  of  black  Americans  vol- 
unteered for  the  Marine  Corps.  Those 
who  entered  the  corps  were  trained  at 
the  Montford  Point  facilities  of  Camp 
Lejeune,  NC.  Nearly  20,000  black  ma- 
rines received  training  at  Montford 
Point  from  1942  until  July  1948.  when 
President  Truman  set  in  motion  full 
integration  of  the  Armed  Forces  by  es- 
tablishing the  Presidential  Committee 
on  Equality  of  Treatment  and  Oppor- 
tunity in  the  Armed  Services. 

These  distinguished  servicemen  kept 
in  touch  after  the  war.  In  1965,  Mont- 
ford Point  graduate  Brooks  Gray  held 
a  reunion  for  Montford's  graduates  in 
the  Philadelpha  area.  Shortly  thereaf- 
ter, the  Montford  Point  Marine  Asso- 
ciation was  bom.  Brooks  Gray  was 
elected  the  first  national  president  of 
the  organization. 

The  MPMA  has  always  had  an  open 
membership  policy  for  all  veterans 
who  honorably  served  our  country.  Its 
membership  includes  many  distin- 
guished servicemen.  Edger  R.  Huff, 
MPMA's  ceremonial  officer  and  one  of 
the  first  black  drill  instructors,  was  a 
corporal  at  Montford  in  1943,  and 
went  on  to  serve  during  the  Vietnam 
war.  In  January  1968,  while  a  sergeant 
major  of  the  First  Military  Police  at 
Da  Nang,  Mr.  Huff  was  severely 
wounded  rescuing  a  radio  man.  For 
this  act  of  heroism,  he  received  a 
Bronze  Star  and  two  Purple  Hearts. 
This  injury,  most  unfortunately,  re- 
sulted in  his  losing  a  leg  in  1983. 

Jack  McDowell,  elected  in  1988  as 
MPMA's  public  relations  officer,  was 
seriously  wounded  in  Vietnam  in  1968, 
and  received  a  Silver  Star  for  his  ac- 
tions. 

Agrippa  Smith,  who  was  a  sergeant 
major  with  the  First  Battalion  Ninth 
Marines  at  Khe  Sanh,  received  a  Presi- 


dential Unit  Citation  from  President 
Johnson  in  May  1968.  Smith  was  a 
chapter  president  of  MMPA  at  Camp 
Lejune. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  just  a  few 
examples  of  the  outstanding  members 
of  the  MPMA.  which  since  1965  has 
grown  to  23  chapters  in  17  States 
across  the  country. 

Concerned  primarily  with  assisting 
veterans,  many  of  these  chapters  are 
involved  in  local  civic  affairs,  fostering 
educational  opportunities  through  col- 
lege scholarships  and  engaging  in  com- 
munity action  projects.  These  projects 
include  youth  guiciance  programs,  pro- 
viding food  for  the  impoverished,  and 
hospital  volunteer  programs. 

I  am  proud  to  join  with  Senator 
Specter  in  introducing  this  legislation. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  us  in  rec- 
ognizing this  organization's  historic 
significance  by  ensuring  its  prompt 
passage. 


By  Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  Conrad): 

S.  1050.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 

Railroad  Safety  Act  of  1970;  to  the 

Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 

Transportation. 

FEDERAL  RAIL  SAFETY  ENFORCEMENT 
IMPROVEMENT  ACT 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  last  year. 
Congress  passed  the  most  significant 
rail  safety  legislation  in  nearly  20 
years.  The  Rail  Safety  Improvement 
Act  of  1988  can  and  should  dramatical- 
ly assist  the  Federal  Railroad  Adminis- 
tration in  making  our  Nation's  rail- 
roads safe.  It  should  also  provide  for  a 
considerable  improvement  of  the 
peace  of  mind  of  those  who  ride  the 
rails  and  of  the  people  who  live  near 
the  tracks. 

I  strongly  believe,  however,  that 
there  are  additional  steps  Congress 
must  take  to  ensure  the  safety  of  rail- 
road workers,  passengers,  and  resi- 
dents of  communities  through  which 
rail  freight  and  passengers  pass. 

Prompted  by  a  rash  of  rail  accidents 
in  Pennsylvania,  I  commissioned  a 
study  last  year  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  tGAO]  to  investigate 
Federal  oversight  of  rail  safety.  Com- 
pleted in  November  1988,  the  report 
entitled,  "Railroad  Safety:  Accidents 
in  Pennsylvania  and  Related  Federal 
Enforcement  Actions,"  casts  grave 
doubt  about  the  FRA's  approach  to 
enforcement  of  rail  safety. 

The  GAO  foimd  that  most  accidents 
not  only  are  not  investigated  by  the 
FRA.  but  that  most  accidents  are  also 
not  followed  by  FRA  enforcement. 
Out  of  103  accidents  that  occurred  in 
Pennsylvania  in  1987,  the  FRA  investi- 
gated only  21.  Of  the  21,  the  FRA  con- 
cluded that  15  had  identifiable  causes 
and  could  have  been  prevented. 

Yet.  Mr.  President,  in  only  one  acci- 
dent, which  resulted  in  the  evacuation 
of  1,000  people  from  their  homes  and 
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property  damage  of  more  than  $1  mil- 
lion, did  the  FRA  impose  a  fine.  One 
accident,  out  of  a  total  of  103  in  which 
3  persons  were  killed,  6  injured,  and 
property  damage  of  $6.5  million  oc- 
curred. And  that  does  not  even  include 
train  and  nontrain  incidents  in  which 
there  were  34  killed  and  over  1,300  in- 
jured in  my  State  alone. 

Furthermore,  in  a  recently  complet- 
ed report  for  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce, the  GAO  found  that  there  is 
"substantial  underreporting  and  inac- 
curate reporting"  of  railroad  accident 
and  injury  data  to  Federal  regulators. 
The  GAO  concluded  that  the  flawed 
data  raise  questions  about  the  overall 
effectiveness  of  the  FRA's  safety  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  President,  it  overstates  the  case 
to  say  that  there  are  some  who  are  lit- 
erally getting  away  with  murder,  but  it 
is  no  exaggeration  to  state  that  life 
and  limb  are  risked  daily  because 
there  are  too  many  loopholes  in  Feder- 
al enforcement  procedures. 

The  legislation  I  am  proposing  today 
will  close  these  loopholes  and  will  help 
to  restore  the  American  public's  confi- 
dence in  Federal  enforcement  of  rail 
safety.  The  legislation: 

Directs  the  FRA  to  thoroughly  in- 
vestigate any  accident  or  incident  in- 
volving a  collision,  derailment  involv- 
ing the  release  of  hazardous  materials, 
or  resulting  in  a  fatality  or  injury  that 
requires  at  least  outpatient  care. 

Nationally,  the  FRA  investigates 
well  below  10  percent  of  all  reportable 
accidents  annually. 

Directs  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation to  commission  a  study  by 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  to 
review  the  adequacy  of  Federal  track 
maintenance  and  condition  standards. 

Six  accidents  in  the  GAO  study  were 
attributed  to  track  irregularities,  but 
track  owners  were  not  assessed  a  fine 
because  the  FRA  concluded  they  were 
also  within  the  range  of  deviation  tol- 
erated by  Federal  standards.  The  GAO 
questions  the  policy  of  permitting 
such  wide  deviations. 

Directs  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation to  issue  regulations  requir- 
ing railroads  to  report  operating  mile- 
age by  Federal  region  and  State. 

The  GAO  found  that  the  FRA  does 
not  collect  this  data  and  suggested 
that  if  this  were  available,  FRA  could 
use  them  to  detect  deviations  from  na- 
tional accident  rates  and  rail  safety 
trends. 

Reverses  FRA  enforcement  policy 
that  stipulates  penalties  against  rail- 
roads will  be  enforced  only  if  evidence 
points  to  prior  knowledge  of  noncom- 
pliance with  Federal  regrulations. 

Professed  ignorance  of  safety  rules 
should  not  be  an  always  open  escape 
hatch  for  those  who  do  not  want  to 
know. 


Raises  the  minimum  civil  penalty  to 
$500  from  $250— a  sum  which  has  not 
been  raised  since  1970. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  strengthening  Federal 
enforcement  of  rail  safety.  Today's 
rail  industry  is  one  which  is  increas- 
ingly being  relied  upon  to  not  only 
move  people,  but  to  also  move  freight 
and  dangerous  hazardous  materials. 
Strict  enforcement  of  safety  rules 
must  be  our  top  priority.* 


By  Mr.  KERRY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Leahy  and  Mr.  Gore): 
S.  1052.  A  bill  to  regulate  equipment 
used  for  servicing  motor  vehicle  air- 
conditioners,  to  restrict  the  sale  of 
chlorofluorocarbons  and  motor  vehi- 
cles with  air-conditioners  that  use 
chlorofluorocarbons,  to  require  re- 
ports on  the  use  of  chemicals  which 
deplete  the  ozone  layer  in  the  strato- 
sphere, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Conmiittee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 

MOTOR  VEHICLE  AIR-COJTOITIONER  OZONE 
DEPLETION  ACT 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
a  movement  going  on  throughout  our 
country  and  the  world.  People  are  be- 
coming angry,  angry  at  the  way  in 
which  we  are  treating  our  environ- 
ment. Angry  when  they  go  to  the 
beach  and  are  prevented  from  swim- 
ming by  medical  debris,  waste,  and 
pollution.  Angry  when  they  can  no 
longer  fish  in  streams  and  rivers  they 
once  enjoyed,  due  to  the  destruction 
caused  by  acid  rain.  Angry  at  the  pol- 
lution and  smog  which  envelops  our 
great  cities. 

Mr.  President,  this  outcry  is  just  the 
tip  of  the  iceberg.  Global  warming, 
acid  rain  and  the  destruction  of  our 
protective  ozone  layer  represent  a 
direct  health  threat  to  all  Americans 
and  people  throughout  the  world.  If 
unchecked  they  also  represent  a  direct 
threat  to  our  food  and  water  supply. 

I  rise  today  to  introduce  legislation 
designed  to  assist  in  halting  this  dan- 
gerous trend  by  reducing  and  eliminat- 
ing the  use  of  certain  chlorofluorocar- 
bons [CFC's].  For  15  years  now  scien- 
tists have  been  warning  us  that  the  re- 
lease of  CFC's  into  the  atmosphere 
will  deplete  the  delicate  balance  of 
ozone  levels  in  the  stratosphere.  Evi- 
dence of  an  ozone  hole  over  the  Ant- 
arctic and  the  recent  discovery  that 
the  conditions  are  right  for  the  devel- 
opment of  a  similar  hole  over  the 
Arctic,  indicate  that  this  destruction  is 
taking  place  at  a  faster  rate  than  origi- 
nally expected. 

We  know  what  the  consequences  of 
damage  to  the  ozone  layer  can  be— 
they  include  increased  incidences  of 
cancer,  skin  cancer,  cataracts,  harm  to 
marine  life,  and  worldwide  damage  to 
agricultural  crops.  In  addition,  CFC's 
are  greenhouse  gases,  and  some  scien- 
tists believe  they  will  account  for  25 


percent  of  the  total  warming  over  the 
next  half  century. 

Chlorofluorocarbons  are  very  stable 
and  can  last  in  the  atmosphere  for 
decades.  When  CFC's  reach  the  strato- 
sphere 10  to  20  miles  above  the  earth, 
CFC  molecules  break  apart,  releasing 
chlorine  which  depletes  the  ozone 
layer.  One  single  atom  of  chlorine  can 
destroy  100,000  molecules  of  ozone. 
Even  if  all  CFC's  were  banned  today, 
depletion  would  still  continue  for  quite 
some  time. 

Mr.  President,  air-conditioners  in 
our  cars  and  trucks  represent  the  larg- 
est end-use  of  CFC's  in  the  United 
States,  and  as  such  represent  the  third 
largest  use  of  CFC's  worldwide.  In  ad- 
dition mobile  air-conditioners  use  one 
of  the  most  destructive  CFC's  know  as 
CFC-12. 

My  legislation  would  ban  the  domes- 
tic sale  or  export  of  automobiles  which 
contain  air-conditioners  that  use 
CFC's.  Beginning  with  model  year 
1993,  25  percent  of  the  cars  manufac- 
tured with  air-conditioners  in  the 
United  States,  or  imported  into  the 
United  States,  must  be  free  of  CFC's. 
This  would  increase  to  50  percent  for 
model  year  1994,  and  to  100  percent  by 
model  year  1995.  Just  as  important, 
this  legislation  requires  the  certifica- 
tion of  all  equipment  used  to  install, 
maintain  and  repair  car  air-condition- 
ers, and  requires  that  CFC's  are  re- 
claimed, recycled,  or  safely  destroyed. 

Similar  legislation  has  already  been 
signed  into  law  in  the  State  of  Ver- 
mont, and  I  would  like  to  commend 
Governor  Kunin  and  Representative 
McCormick  for  their  foresight  and 
work  in  this  area. 

Mr.  President  the  goal  of  this  legis- 
lation is  to  insure  that  safe  alterna- 
tives to  CFC's  are  developed  and  in- 
stalled as  soon  as  possible.  In  this 
effort  we  must  be  sure  that  any  alter- 
natives to  CFC's  are  environmentally 
safe  and  meet  all  existing  safety  stand- 
ards. This  legislation  calls  on  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  to  report  to  Congress 
on  the  status  of  alternatives  and  rec- 
ommendations for  the  safe  disposal  of 
CFC's.  In  addition,  the  Administrator 
has  the  opportunity  to  petition  Con- 
gress to  delay  the  compliance  deadline 
should  be  the  state  of  technological 
development  prevent  compliance  with 
this  legislation. 

However,  I  believe  that  with  current 
research  and  the  creativity,  innovation 
and  commitment  of  auto  manufactur- 
ers and  producers  of  CFC's,  we  can  re- 
alistically meet  this  target  date.  Helen 
O.  Petrauskas,  vice  president,  environ- 
mental and  safety  engineering  for 
Ford  Motor  Co.,  indicated  the  commit- 
ment of  Ford  in  testimony  before  the 
Commerce  Committee  on  Corporate 
Average  Fuel  Economy  Standards 
[CAFE].  She  said,  and  I  quote: 
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We  believe  the  most  promising  contribu- 
tions to  global  warming  that  the  automotive 
sector  can  make  is  to  reduce,  and  reduce 
quickly,  the  use  of  chlorofluorocarbons,  and 
we  have  an  aggressive  program  to  Identify 
what  it  will  take  to  phase  CPC's  out  of  auto- 
motive use  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
there  will  be  critics,  and  those  who  be- 
lieve that  this  deadline  cannot  be  met. 
Similar  skepticism,  manifested  in  cries 
of  impossibility  and  unreasonableness, 
was  abundant  in  the  late  70's  when 
Congress  first  considered  banning 
CPC  propellant  in  aerosol  cans.  Yet 
the  goals  were  met.  and  with  minimal 
if  any  inconvenience  to  the  consumer. 

Mr.  President  we  have  an  obligation 
to  safeguard  our  environment  for  our- 
selves and  future  generations.  Leader- 
ship and  bold  action  are  needed  if  we 
are  to  come  together  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge of  this  threat.  Mr.  President,  we 
cannot  deceive  ourselves;  we  do  not 
have  10  years;  we  may  not  have  5 
years;  and  we  cannot  meet  this  chal- 
lenge without  sacrifice  or  inconven- 
ience. This  legislation  would  help  meet 
this  threat  by  eliminating  one  of  the 
most  widely  used  and  dangerous  uses 
of  CPC's.  It  will  also  aid  in  the  overall 
search  for  safe  and  sound  alternatives 
to  CPC's,  and  assist  in  our  ongoing  ef- 
forts to  limit  dangerous  greenhouse 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  legislation  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1052 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SBCnON  I.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  m*y  be  cited  as  the  "Motor  Vehi- 
cle Air  Conditioner  Ozone  Depletion  Act". 

SEC  L  nNDINGS. 

(a)  Chlorofluorocarbons  (CPCs)  are  very 
stable  and  can  last  in  the  atmosphere  for 
decades.  When  CPCs  reach  the  strato- 
sphere. 10  to  20  miles  above  the  earth  CPR 
molecules  break  apart,  releasing  chlorine 
which  deplete  the  earths  protective  ozone 
layer.  One  single  atom  of  chlorine  c&n  de- 
stroy 100.000  molecules  of  ozone. 

(b)  Mobile  air  conditioning  represents  the 
target  end-use  of  Chlorofluorocarbons 
(CFCs)  in  the  United  States,  and  as  a  result 
represents  the  third  largest  use  of  CFCs 
world  wide. 

<c)  CFCs  are  also  greehouse  gases  and 
some  scientist  estimate  that  they  will  ac- 
co«int  for  25%  of  the  total  warming  over  the 
next  half  century. 

(d)  Increased  Ultra  Violet  (UV)  radiation 
rcKulting  from  a  decrease  in  our  protective 
OKone  layer  will  result  tn  increased  inci- 
dences of  cancer,  skin  cancer,  and  cataracts. 
It  is  also  widely  held  that  increased  radi- 
ation can  weaken  the  immune  system  leav- 
ing individuals  susceptible  to  a  number  of 
dtoeaiw^t 

(e)  Evidence  suggests  that  increased  UV 
radiation  will  have  an  adverse  effect  on  kriU 
and  plankton  which  form  the  bases  of  the 
marine  food  chain.  This  could  have  a  devas- 


tating Impact  on  marine  life  and  a  resulting 
decrease  In  the  worldwide  harvest  of  fish. 

SEC.  3.  MOTOR  VEHICLE  AIR  CONDITIONING 

(a)  CraxincATiON  or  Equipment.— Within 
90  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  shall 
issue  regulations  which  provide  that  on  or 
after  January  1,  1991,  no  person  shidl  per- 
form service  on  a  motor  vehicle  air  condi- 
tioner, including  Installation,  maintenance, 
and  repair  service,  for  consideration,  unless 
such  person  uses  equipment  which  is  certi- 
fied as  meeting  the  standards  set  by  the  So- 
ciety of  Automotive  Engineers  for  the  ex- 
traction and  reclamation  of  a  refrigerant 
from  motor  vehicle  air  conditioner  by  any  of 
the  following— 

(A)  the  National  Institute  of  Standards 
and  Technology. 

(B)  the  Underwriters  Laboratories,  or 

(C)  an  entity  which  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce determines  to  be  comparable  to  the 
entities  described  In  subparagraphs  (A)  or 
(B). 

(b)  Schedule  ron  Acquisition  and  Use  or 
Equipment  and  Documentation  of  Such 
Use.— (1)  Within  90  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall 
issue  regulations  which  establish  a  phased 
schedule  of  deadlines  which  indicate  the 
dates  by  which  the  equipment  described  in 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  acquired  by  entities 
which  perform  service  for  consideration  on 
motor  vehicle  air  conditioners,  or  by  entities 
which  intend  to  perform  such  service. 

(2)  In  esteblishing  the  schedule  under 
paragraph  ( 1 )  the  Secretary  shall— 

(A)  set  an  earlier  deadline  for  any  entity 
with  performs  a  high  volume  of  service  on 
motor  vehicle  air  conditioners,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary,  and. 

<B)  provide  that  all  entities  which  per- 
form service  for  consideraton  on  motor  vehi- 
cle air  conditioners,  or  which  intend  to  per- 
form such  service,  shall,  on  or  after  Jan- 
uary 1,  1991,  have  such  equipment  oper- 
ational and  in  use  for  any  such  service. 

(c)  Document  on  Requirements.— Within 
90  days  sifter  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  shall  issue  regulations 
which  require  that  any  entity  described  in 
subsection  (b)(1)  shall  document,  commenc- 
ing 30  days  after  the  date  of  issuance  of 
such  regulations,  on  a  form  for  a  period  of 
time  determined  by  the  Secretary,  provided 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce,  the  fol- 
lowing— 

(A)  the  number  of  motor  vehicle  air  contl- 
tioners  repaired  or  otherwise  serviced  by 
such  entity, 

(B)  the  amount  of  Chlorofluorocarbons 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  CPC's)  pur- 
chased by  such  entity,  and 

(C)  the  amount  of  CPC's  sold  by  such 
entity. 

(d)  Restrictions  on  the  Sale  of  CPC's.— 
(1)  On  or  after  October  1,  1989,  or  30  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
whichever  is  later,  no  person  shall  sell  a 
Chlorofluorocarbon  coolant  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  a  CPC  coolant)  in  a  container 
which  contains  less  than  15  pounds  of  such 
coolant  if  such  container  is  not  marked  with 
a  warning  label  which  Indicates  the  danger 
that  such  CPC  coolant  poses  to  the  ozone 
layer  in  the  stratosphere. 

(2)  On  or  after  January  1,  1991,  no  person 
shall  sell  or  offer  for  sale— 

(A)  any  CPC  coolant  which  is  suitable  for 
use  in  a  motor  vehicle  air  conditioner  for 
any  use  other  than  commercial  or  industrial 
use,  and 


(B)  and  CFC  coolant  that  is  suitable  for 
use  in  a  motor  vehicle  air  conditioner  in  a 
container  containing  less  than  15  pounds  of 
such  coolant. 

(e)  Restrictions  on  the  Sale  of  Motor 
Vehicxes  With  Air  Conditioners  That  Use 
CPC's  (1)  The  Administrator  of  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  shall  set 
standards  limiting  the  percentage  of  motor 
vehicles  manufactured  by  any  single  produc- 
er for  sale  in  the  United  States,  or  export 
from  the  United  States,  which  contain  an 
air  conditioner  that  uses  CPC's.  In  estab- 
lishing such  standards,  the  Administrator 
shall  not  set  a  standard  which  requires  less 
than  the  following  level  of  performance; 

(A)  At  least,  25%  of  air  conditioner 
equipped  motor  vehicles  produced  by  any 
manufacturer  for  the  model  year  1993  must 
not  contain  CFCs. 

(B)  At  least,  50%  of  air  conditioner 
equipped  motor  vehicles  produced  by  any 
manufacturer  for  the  model  year  1994  must 
not  contain  CPCs. 

(C)  No  motor  vehicle  with  a  model  year  of 
1995  or  later  may  be  sold  to  a  consumer  or 
dealer  in  any  State  or  Territory  of  the 
United  State,  or  exported  from  the  United 
States,  if  such  motor  vehicle  contains  an  air 
conditioner  that  uses  CPCs. 

(f)  Should  the  Administrator  of  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  find  that  due 
to  technological  development  problems  this 
act  cannot  be  met  as  enacted,  he  or  she 
shall  so  inform  the  Congress  and  propose  an 
alternative  deadline  which  shall  become  ef- 
fective if  not  rejected  by  Congress  within 
sixty  days. 

SEC.  4.  reports. 

(A)  Study  and  Report  on  Chemicals  that 
Deplete  the  Ozone  Layer  in  the  Strato- 
sphere.—The  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental F»rotection  Agency  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Administrator")  shall,  not 
later  than  January  15.  1990,  or  90  days  after 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  whichever  is 
later,  conduct  a  study  and  issue  a  report  to 
the  Congress  which  contains  the  following: 

(1)  Any  analysis  of  the  uses,  within  the 
United  States,  of  chemicals  which  deplete 
the  ozone  layer  in  the  stratosphere. 

(2)  A  discussion  of  uses,  as  substitutes  for 
the  chemicals  described  under  paragraph 
( 1 )  to  accomplish  the  uses  under  paragraph 
(1),  of  alternative  chemicals  which  do  not 
deplete  such  ozone  layer.  Such  discussion 
shall  include— a  discussion  of  the  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  of  such  alternative 
chemicals  in  terms  of — 

(i)  the  potential  impact  of  the  use  of  such 
chemicals  on  the  ozone  layer  in  the  strato- 
sphere, and 

(ii)  other  potential  health  and  environ- 
mental impacts  attributable  to  the  use  of 
such  chemicals. 

(3)  Opportunities  for  recovery  and  recy- 
cling of  the  chemicals  described  in  para- 
graph (1):  and 

(4)  Recommendations  by  the  Administra- 
tor, based  on  the  information  described  in 
paragraphs  (1)  through  (3). 

(b)  Study  Report  on  Rftrieval.  Storage 
AND  Reuse  of  CPC's.— The  Administrator, 
shall,  not  later  than  January  15.  1991,  con- 
duct a  study  and  issue  a  report  to  the  appro- 
priate committees  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Senate  which  contains 
recommendations  concerning  ways  to  ac- 
complish the  systematic  retrieval,  storage, 
and  appropriate  reuse  of  CPC's  from  refrig- 
erators, air  conditioners,  and  motor  vehicles 
that  face  immediate  disposal.  Such  report 
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shall  consider,  but  shall  not  be  limited  to, 
the  use  of  the  following— 

(A)  regional  removal  centers  for  CPC's. 

(B)  circuit  riding  removal  equipment  for 
CPC's,  and 

(C)  other  appropriate  removal  procedures 
or  equipment  for  CPC's. 

(c)  Stxjdy  and  Report  on  the  Condition 
OF  THE  Stratosphere.— The  Administrator 
shall,  not  later  than  January  15,  1992,  con- 
duct a  study  and  issue  a  report  to  the  Con- 
gress. Such  report  shall  contain  the  follow- 
ing: 

(1)  An  assessment  of  the  condition  of  the 
ozone  layer  in  the  stratosphere  and  the 
most  current  information  concerning  the 
causes  of  such  condition. 

(2)  An  assessment  of  the  development  and 
completion  of  production  of  motor  vehicles 
which  employ  air  conditioners  that  use  re- 
frigerants other  than  CPC's  by  manufactur- 
ers of  motor  vehicles  in  the  United  States. 

(3)  Recommendations  by  the  Administra- 
tor concerning  the  assessments  under  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2). 

SEC.  5.  PUBLIC  INFORMATION. 

The  Secretary  and  the  Administrator 
shall  consult  with  the  following  to  publicize 
the  provisions  of  this  Act: 

(1)  Motor  vehicle  dealers. 

(2)  Business  organizations  related  to  the 
sales  and  use  of  motor  vehicles. 

(3)  Other  entities  that  the  Secretary  or 
the  Administrator  determines  to  be  appro- 
priate. 

SEC.  S.  DEFINITION. 

As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term  'motor  vehi- 
cle" has  the  meaning  given  for  such  term 
under  section  1(3)  of  the  National  Traffic 
and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966  (15 
U.S.C.  1381(3)). 


By   Mr.   RIEGLE   (for   himself, 
Mr.  Bradley,  Mr.  Matsunaga, 
Mr.    Pryor,    Mr.    Simon,    Mr. 
Daschle,     Mr.     Durenberger, 
and  Mr.  Rockefeller): 
S.  1053.  A  bill  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  sup- 
plemental resources   to  enhance  the 
delivery  of  health  services  to  pregnant 
women  and  infants;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

TITLE  V  INFANT  MORTALITY  REDUCTION  ACT 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Subcommit- 
tee on  Health  for  Families  and  the  Un- 
insured, I  am  reintroducing,  with  Sen- 
ators Bradley,  Matsunaga,  Pryor, 
SiHON,  Daschle,  Durenberger,  and 
Rockefeller,  a  bill  to  amend  title  V  of 
the  Social  Security  Act,  the  Maternal 
and  Child  Health  [MCH]  Services 
Block  Grant  Program.  S.  1053.  the 
title  V  Infant  Mortality  Reduction 
Act,  provides  supplemental  funds  to 
the  block  grant  and  improves  plaiming 
and  accountability  in  the  program.  I 
am  pleased  to  be  joined  by  my  col- 
leagues, each  a  leader  in  improving 
access  to  health  care  in  this  country. 

A  strong  bipartisan  consensus  has 
emerged  in  this  Congress  to  expand 
and  improve  access  to  health  care  for 
low-income  pregnant  women,  infants, 
and  children.  I  recently  introduced  S. 
949,  the  Medicaid  Children's  Health 
Improvement  Act  of  1989.  to  improve 
children's  access  to  health  care  under 


the  Medicaid  Program.  In  addition  to 
Medicaid,  my  subcommittee  also  has 
jurisdiction  over  the  title  V  maternal 
and  child  health  services  block  grant. 
Improvements  for  title  V  MCH  serv- 
ices block  grant  would  help  provide 
access  to  basic  health  care  for  the 
most  needy  members  of  our  society. 

Mr.  President,  after  25  years  of 
progress,  U.S.  efforts  to  reduce  infant 
mortality  have  slowed.  In  fact,  the 
United  States  ties  for  the  worst  infant 
mortality  rate  among  industrialized 
countries.  Overall,  the  United  States 
has  far  to  go  but  some  regions  face 
even  greater  problems.  Michigan  has 
an  infant  mortality  rate  of  10.9— 
deaths  per  1,000  live  births— compared 
to  10  for  the  Nation,  but  Detroit  has  a 
rate  of  20.4,  about  2  times  the  rate  of 
the  Nation.  Detroit's  infant  mortality 
rate  exceeds  the  rate  in  many  Third 
World  nations;  countries  which  often 
provide  only  rudimentary  health  care. 

F\irthermore,  racial  disparaties 
within  regions  persist.  The  infant  mor- 
tality rate  for  blacks  in  Detroit  is  23.8, 
while  the  rate  for  whites  is  9.  Clearly, 
funds  are  needed  for  States  to  target 
these  areas  of  great  need. 

The  maternal  and  child  health 
[MCH]  block  grant  provides  fimds  to 
States  to  promote  the  health  of  moth- 
ers and  children.  Among  other  pur- 
poses, fimds  are  used  to  directly  pro- 
vide services  or  for  program  coordina- 
tion, technical  assistance,  and  program 
development  including  support  for 
physical  facilities  and  staff.  Funds  can 
also  be  targeted  to  specific  health 
problems  or  geographic  needs. 

As  is  typical  under  a  block  grant  pro- 
gram, the  MCH  block  grant  does  not 
specify  or  require  minimum  services, 
eligibility  or  other  measures  of  ac- 
countability with  the  fimds.  States 
must  submit  an  annual  report  to  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  on  their  activities  under  the 
block  grant,  but  the  Department  has 
not  required  the  collection  of  data. 
These  two  facts  combined  have  often 
inhibited  plarming  and  evaluation  for 
improved  maternity  services  because 
of  the  limited  information  on  who  re- 
ceives services  under  the  block  grant 
and  what  types  of  services  are  deliv- 
ered. 

Mr.  President,  my  proposal  provides 
for  more  structured  plarming  for  ma- 
ternity and  infant  care  programs,  yet 
stUl  allows  flexibility  for  States  in  de- 
signing their  MCH  progrsuns.  The  pro- 
posal would  enhance  the  ability  of 
States  to  identify  and  serve  areas  of 
greatest  need  for  pregnant  women  and 
infants.  This  is  important  for  States 
like  Michigan  that  still  have  areas  of 
high  infant  mortality  which  we  need 
to  address. 

This  legislation  increases  title  V 
MCH  services  block  grant  authoriza- 
tion by  $100  million  to  provide  for 
funds  to  supplement  existing  maternal 
and  infant  health  care  programs.  To 


receive  the  supplemental  funds.  States 
must  identify  areas  of  unmet  need  in 
prenatal  care  and  prevention  of  low 
birthwelght  and  infant  mortality,  and 
develop  a  plan  of  action  to  address  the 
needs.  In  addition,  improved  reporting 
requirements,  similar  to  those  as  in  ex- 
isting law,  are  specified  so  as  to  moni- 
tor how  well  the  objectives  of  the  pro- 
gram are  being  met. 

Mr.  President,  this  proposal  has  the 
support  of  key  national  organizations 
representing  women,  infants,  and  chil- 
dren including  the  Children's  Defense 
Fund.  Association  of  Maternal  and 
Child  Health  Programs,  and  Associa- 
tion of  State  and  Territorial  Health 
Officers.  The  proposal  also  has  the 
support  of  the  Michigan  Coimcil  for 
Maternal  and  Child  Health,  a  state- 
wide network  of  individuals  and  orga- 
nizations concerned  with  maternal  and 
child  health  issues. 

Improvements  in  Medicaid  coverage 
for  pregnant  women  and  infants  can 
finance  care  only  where  providers  are 
available.  The  State  MCH  block  grant 
programs  are  essential  providers  of 
maternity  and  infant  care. 

Until  we  address  the  problems  of 
providing  comprehensive  health  insur- 
ance for  all  Americans,  efforts  that 
focus  on  improving  the  current  deliv- 
ery of  maternity  and  infant  care  in  the 
United  States  are  critical.  As  chairman 
of  the  Subconmiittee  on  Health  for 
Families  and  the  Uninsured,  I  will  be 
working  with  other  members  of  the  Pi- 
nance  Committee  to  develop  a  compre- 
hensive proposal  to  guarantee  univer- 
sal access  to  health  insurance  for  37 
million  Americans  who  lack  coverage. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with 
others  on  the  Finance  Committee,  par- 
ticularly the  chairman,  on  enacting 
needed  changes  in  the  title  V  MCH 
services  block  grant  and  Medicaid  pro- 
grams for  pregnant  women,  infants 
and  children.  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  join  us  in  support  of  this  crucial 
improvement  of  the  title  V  MCH  serv- 
ices block  grant. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  short  simunary  and  the 
text  of  S.  1053  be  included  in  the 
Record  following  my  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1053 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  "nTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Title  V 
Infant  Mortality  Reduction  Act  of  1989." 

SEC.  2.  INCREASE  IN  AITHORIZATION  FOR  SUPPLE- 
MENTAL RESOURCES  TO  ENHANCE 
THE  DELIVERY  OF  HEALTH  SERVICES 
TO  PREGNANT  WOMEN  AND  INFANTS. 

(a)  In  General.— Paragraph  (4)  of  section 
501(a)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
701(a)(4))  is  amended  by  striking 
"$561,000,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$661,000,000". 
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(b)  Allocation  awd  Requirements  Relat- 
KD  TO  Use  or  Funds  Under  New  Program.— 

(I)  Section  502  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  702) 
is  amended— 

(A)  by  redesignating  subsection  (d)  as  sub- 
section (e):  and 

(B)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (c)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(dMl)  Of  the  amounts  appropriated  for  a 
fiscal  year  in  excess  of  $561,000,000.  the  Sec- 
retary shall— 

"(A)  retain  an  amount  equal  to  15  percent 
of  such  amounts  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
amounts  retained  In  subsection  (a):  and 

"(B)  allot  an  amount  equal  to  85  percent 
of  such  amounts  in  the  same  maimer  and 
for  the  same  purposes  as  the  amounts  allot- 
ted under  subsection  (b). 

"(2)  The  amount  retained  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  paragraph  (IKA)  shall  be  used 
for  carrying  out  (through  grants,  contracts, 
or  otherwise)  the  purpose  of  section 
501(aK4), 

"(3)  As  a  condition  of  receipt  of  the 
amount  allotted  under  paragraph  (1)(B),  a 
Stete  shall  provide  in  such  State's  descrip- 
tion of  intended  expenditures  and  state- 
ment of  assurances  under  section  505— 

"(A)  a  statewide  needs  assessment  (as  de- 
scribed In  section  505(1  )(P))  on  maternity 
and  infant  care: 

"(B)  a  plan  for  meeting  the  needs  Identi- 
fied by  the  assessment: 

"(C)  a  description  of  how  the  funds  re- 
ceived will  be  utilized  for  the  coordination 
and  direct  provision  of  services  under  the 
plan;  and 

"(D)  an  assurance  that  amounts  expended 
pursuant  to  this  paragraph  shall  be  in  addi- 
tion to  any  tunounts  that  would  have  been 
expended  from  State  funds  for  programs 
(including  programs  under  this  title)  as  In 
effect  on  the  day  before  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.". 

(3)  Section  505(1)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
705(1))  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  "and  (D) "  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "(D)";  and 

(B)  by  striking  "such  payments"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "such  payments,  and 
(E)  a  statewide  needs  assessment  as  de- 
scribed In  section  502(d)<3)  identifying 
unmet  maternity  and  infant  care  needs  in- 
cluding prenatal  care  and  prevention  of  low 
birthweight  and  infant  mortality". 

(c)  Anwual  Reports.— Section  506(a)(1)  of 
such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  706(aK  D)  is  amended  by 
inserting  before  the  last  sentence  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "States  must  submit 
annual  reports  describing  the  extent  to 
which  funds  met  the  objectives  of  the  plan 
provided  for  under  502(dK3).  such  reports 
shall  fully  describe  the  services  provided.  In- 
cluding the  number  of  individuals  served 
under  this  title  and  the  characteristics  of 
such  individuals  served,  as  well  as  statewide 
statistics  related  to  the  percentage  of  preg- 
nant women  who  by  the  third  trimester 
have  been  provided  prenatal  care  and  statis- 
tics related  to  the  birthweight  distribution 
and  health  status  of  infants.". 

(d)  CowroKMiRG  Amxndment.— Paragraphs 
(1).  (2XA),  and  (3)  of  section  502(c)  of  such 
Act  (43  UJB.C.  702(c))  are  amended  by  strik- 
ing "$478,000,000  each  place  it  appears  and 
tnaertlng  in  Ueu  thereof  '$478,000,000,  but 
not  in  excess  of  $561,000,000". 

(e)  ErrvcnvE  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  become  effective 
with  respect  to  services  delivered  six  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 


Summary  of  S.  1053,  The  Title  V  Infant 
Morality  Reduction  Act 

1.  Purpose  of  the  Initiative. 

To  provide  states  with  supplemental  re- 
sources to  enhance  the  delivery  of  health 
services  to  pregnant  women  and  Infants. 

2.  Availability  of  Supplemental  Funds. 

The  Title  V  authorization  would  be  in- 
creased by  $100  million  from  $561  to  $661 
million  to  provide  for  funds  to  supplement 
existing  maternal  and  infant  health  care 
programs.  As  under  the  general  block  grant, 
85  percent  of  funds  would  go  directly  to 
SUte  Health  Agencies  and  15  percent  of  the 
funds  would  be  retained  by  the  Secretary  as 
provided  for  under  501(a)(4).  States  will  re- 
ceive funds  according  to  the  current  MCH 
Block  Grant  allocation  formula  and  will  be 
expected  to  comply  with  the  existing  Feder- 
al-State matching  rate. 

3.  Statewide  Maternity  and  Infant  Care 
Needs  Assessment. 

As  condition  for  receipt  of  supplemental 
funds.  States  must  submit  a  special  section 
of  their  Report  of  Intended  Expenditures 
which  primarily  includes: 

A  statewide  needs  assessment  on  materni- 
ty and  Infant  care  which  identifies  unmet 
needs  with  emphasis  on  prenatal  care  and 
prevention  of  low  birthweight  and  infant 
mortality:  and 

A  plan  for  meeting  the  needs  identified  by 
the  assessment. 

The  funds  are  to  be  used  in  implementing 
the  plan,  for  the  coordination  or  direct  pro- 
vision of  services.  The  funds  are  not  Intend- 
ed to  supplant  funds  for  already  existing 
Title  V  and  non-Title  V  maternal  and  child 
health  programs. 

4.  Improved  Reporting  Requirements. 

In  addition  to  the  Report  of  Intended  Ex- 
penditures, states  must  also  submit  annual 
reports  describing  the  extent  to  which  funds 
met  the  objectives  of  the  plan.  These  re- 
ports must  include  at  least  a  description  of 
the  services  provided,  the  number  of  Individ- 
uals served,  and  the  characteristics  of  the 
population  served  as  well  as  statewide  statis- 
tics related  to  the  percentage  of  pregnant 
women  by  the  trimester  they  Initiated  pre- 
natal care  and  the  birthweight  distribution 
and  health  outcomes  of  the  infants.* 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
join  Senator  Riegle  and  several  of  our 
colleagues  in  introducing  a  bill  to  in- 
crease funding  for  the  Maternal  and 
Child  Health  Services  Block  Grant. 
We  are  proposing  a  $100  million  sup- 
plement for  existing  maternal  and 
infant  health  care  programs. 

For  over  50  years,  the  maternal  and 
child  health  programs  have  assured 
basic  health  services  for  low  income 
women  and  children,  and  services  to 
children  with  special  health  care 
needs.  State  programs  monitor,  and 
coordinate  the  quality  of  maternal  and 
child  health  services  statewide.  They 
provide  pre-  and  post-natal  care,  im- 
munizations, treatment  for  minor  ill- 
nesses, diagnostic  testing,  corrective 
surgery,  and  physical  therapy. 

These  programs  are  a  vital  source  of 
care  to  many  infants  and  their  moth- 
ers, and  are  effective  in  reducing 
infant  mortality  and  low  birth  weight. 
Low  birth  weight  is  a  leading  cause  of 
infant  death  and  often  contributes  to 
life  long  disabling  conditions  and  de- 
velopmental problems. 


In  1984,  more  than  9  million  women 
of  childbearing  age  had  no  health  in- 
surance. Another  5  million  had  insur- 
ance but  lacked  coverage  for  materni- 
ty care  and  services.  In  1986,  12  mil- 
lion children,  nearly  1  out  5,  were  not 
covered  by  private  or  public  health  in- 
surance. Fifty  percent  of  our  Nation's 
poor  children  were  not  reached  by 
Medicaid  that  year. 

Clearly  there  is  a  need  to  expand 
publicly  financed  health  programs  for 
mothers  and  children.  These  programs 
are  both  effective  and  cost  effective.  A 
dollar  spent  on  prenatal  care  can  save 
lives  and  money  over  the  long  run.  I 
hope  my  colleagues  will  join  us  in  sup- 
porting this  $100  million  increase  in 
the  authorization  level  for  the  Mater- 
nal and  Child  Health  Services  Block 
Grant.* 


By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
S.  1055.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  exempt  re- 
tired public  safety  officers  from  the 
early  withdrawal  tax  on  pension  distri- 
butions; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

EXEMPTION  FROM  EARLY  WITHDRAWAL  TAX  FOR 
retired  PUBLIC  SAFETY  OFFICERS 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
exempt  law  enforcement  personnel 
and  other  public  safety  employees 
from  the  penalty  tax  on  early  pension 
distributions. 

Mr.  President,  the  Tax  Reform  Act 
of  1986  Imposed  a  10-percent  penalty 
tax  on  early  distributions  from  any 
qualified  retirement  plan.  For  pur- 
poses of  this  penalty  tax,  an  early  dis- 
tribution is  defined  as  a  distribution 
made  to  an  employee  before  the  age  of 
55.  Unfortunately,  little  or  no  consid- 
eration was  given  to  the  fact  that 
many  State  and  mimicipal  retirement 
systems  allow  or  require  public  safety 
employees  such  as  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers, firefighters,  rescue  workers  and 
correctional  personnel  to  retire  before 
the  age  of  55.  In  addition,  certain  Fed- 
eral public  safety  employees  are  per- 
mitted or  requested  to  retire  before 
age  55. 

Mr.  President,  public  safety  employ- 
ees who  are  allowed  or  in  fact  required 
to  retire  before  age  55  are  unfairly  af- 
fected by  the  10-percent  early  distribu- 
tion penalty  tax.  These  individuals  can 
face  the  situation  of  mandated  retire- 
ment from  an  essential  public  service 
while  only  having  access  to  retirement 
distributions  subject  to  a  penalty  tax. 
In  such  instances,  this  penalty  tax 
runs  counter  to  the  policy  of  encour- 
aging or  mandating  early  retirement 
in  these  special  occupations. 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  I  am 
proposing  today  will  exempt  public 
safety  employees  from  this  10-percent 
penalty  tax  on  early  distributions 
from  qualified  retirement  plans.  I  be- 
lieve that  it  is  inequitable  to  apply  the 
penalty  tax  on  early  distributions  to 
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public  safety  employees  who  are  per- 
mitted or  required  to  retire  before  the 
age  of  55.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  cosponsoring  this  legislation 
which  seeks  to  restore  plain  justice  for 
a  well-deserving,  highly  essential 
group  of  public  employees  who,  due  to 
the  nature  of  their  profession,  place 
their  very  lives  at  risk  for  the  safety  of 
all  Americans. 


By  Mr.  COATS  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Burns,  and  Mr.  Gorton): 

S.  1056.  A  bill  to  establish  programs 

to  strengthen  America's  families,  and 

for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 

on  Finance. 

AMERICAN  FAMILY  ACT 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
past  few  decades,  the  American  family 
has  been  crippled  by  the  destructive 
backfire  of  our  best  intentions.  Pro- 
gram after  program,  patterned  after 
the  very  latest  in  trendy  social  theory, 
have  left  our  families  far  worse  than 
they  found  them.  And  in  the  face  of 
every  failure  the  cry  has  arisen,  "put 
more  money  in  the  hands  of  Federal 
bureacrats  and  social  plarmers." 

The  time  has  come  to  retire  these 
exhausted  notions  and  create  a  com- 
prehensive policy  to  strengthen  our 
families— those  vital  shelters  for  civil- 
ized standards.  What  is  required  is  a 
new  agenda  for  the  American  family— 
a  rational  framework  for  thoughtful 
activism. 

This  is  exactly  what  the  American 
Family  Act  accomplishes— a  package 
of  26  iruiovative  bills  targeted  at  some 
of  our  most  pressing  social  needs.  Its 
provision  cluster  around  educational 
reform,  family  support,  "at  risk"  chil- 
dren, and  families  in  need.  It  addresses 
the  problem  of  gangs,  expands  paren- 
tal choice,  encourages  diversity,  tar- 
gets the  needy,  and  recognizes  that 
the  essentials  of  civility  and  patriotism 
are  as  important  as  the  essentials  of 
math  and  literature. 

While  it  is  true  that  these  proposals 
are  irmovative.  they  are  not  hasty  ex- 
periments bred  of  impatience  or  de- 
spair. They  are,  instead,  confident  re- 
forms, rooted  in  tested  principles  of 
choice  and  excellence.  They  set  a  new 
course.  But  the  direction  is  really  a 
return  to  ideas  we  should  never  have 
forgotten  in  the  first  place. 


By  Mr.  COATS  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Dole,     Mr.     BoscHwrrz,     Mr. 

Symics,      Mr.      Warner,      Mr. 

McCain,  Mr.  Mack.  Mr.  Lott. 

Mr.    Helms.    Mr.    Bond,    Mr. 

Gramm,     Mr.     Wilson, 

McCujRE,    Mr.    D'AUATO, 

Armstrong,    Mr.    Boren, 

Mr.  Humphrey): 
S.  1057.  A  bill  to  insure  that  there  is 
a  democratically  elected  government 
in  Panama  before  the  Senate  gives  its 
advice  and  consent  to  the  nomination 
of    the    new    Administrator    of    the 


Mr. 
Mr. 
and 


Panama    Canal    Commission;    to    the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

PANAMANIAN  CERTIFICATION 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  President,  Winston 
Churchill  once  observed  that  an  exhi- 
bition of  political  brutality  is  some- 
times so  disturbing  that  "the  specta- 
tors leave  their  comfortable  seats  and 
hasten  to  the  work  of  rescue  and  retri- 
bution." I  am  convinced  we  are  seeing 
just  this  type  of  exhibition  in 
Panama— a  spectacle  of  violence  and 
deception,  bom  of  boundless  hubris 
and  sustained  by  criminal  corruption. 

Manuel  Noriega  has  made  it  painful- 
ly obvious  that  he  respects  neither 
international  opinion  nor  his  own 
people.  His  actions  comprise  a  length- 
ening litany  of  betrayal— aimed  both 
at  that  unfortunate  nation  and  our 
own  Nation  as  well. 

He  has  turned  the  recent  Panamani- 
an election  into  a  sham— invalidating 
its  results  when  it  was  clear  his  hand- 
picked  candidate  lost  by  a  margin  of  3 
to  1.  A  vote  is  the  most  powerful  in- 
strument and  sacred  right  of  free  men, 
and  a  majority  of  votes  is  the  final  ex- 
pression of  national  will  and  govern- 
mental legitimacy.  When  Noriega  vio- 
lated that  trust,  he  conunitted  a  crime 
against  democratic  hope.  Wielding  the 
blunt  instruments  of  depraved  ambi- 
tion, he  stands  as  a  single  man  against 
an  entire  nation. 

But  Noriega,  not  content  merely 
with  fraud,  plimged  headlong  into  bru- 
tality. Noriega-controlled  mobs,  given 
the  Orwellian  title  of  "dignity  battal- 
ions" and  armed  with  metal  pipes, 
rubber  hoses  and  nail-studded  two-by- 
fours,  commenced  with  attacks  on  op- 
position supporters.  Presidential  can- 
didate Endara  was  given  a  6-inch  gash 
on  the  head.  Opposition  Vice-Presiden- 
tial candidate  Ford  was  beaten  bloody 
in  front  of  news  cameras  before  being 
taken  into  custody. 

All  this  was  shocking  for  its  crass- 
ness.  But,  given  Noriega's  history, 
none  of  it  should  really  have  sur- 
prised. The  Panamanian  defense 
forces  he  leads  have  made  American 
troops  and  their  dependents  constant 
targets  of  harassment.  The  Pentagon 
reports  670  such  major  incidents  in 
the  past  14  months— including  beat- 
ings, rapes,  and  murder  threats. 

And  we  cannot  forget  that  Panama 
continues  to  be  a  principle  money- 
laundering  center  for  the  South  Amer- 
ican cocaine  trade,  as  well  as  a  transit 
site  for  drugs.  It  has  become  a  haven 
for  dealers  that  trade  their  death  to 
our  children  under  the  protection— 
and  with  the  cooperation— of  General 
Noriega.  And  Noriega  himself  remains 
under  indictment  by  two  U.S.  grand 
juries  for  illicit  drug  trafficking. 

There  is  no  mistaking  the  grim,  re- 
lentless descent  into  oppression  we 
have  witnessed  in  Panama.  For  we 
have  seen  it  before.  We  have  seen  that 
type  of  blatant  fraud  which  is  the  only 
way  for  the  corrupt  to  simulate  legiti- 


macy. We  have  seen  that  sort  of  brutal 
violence  which  is  the  only  shield  for 
petty  and  vicious  despots.  Manuel  Nor- 
iega has  broken  every  remaining  tie  of 
good  faith  and  wrapped  a  brutal  reali- 
ty in  a  gauze  of  unconvincing  lies.  He 
has  shown  himself  empty  of  those 
sympathies  that  define  the  boimdaries 
of  civilized  conduct. 

Noriega's  Panama  today  shares  both 
the  methods  and  friendship  of  Cuba 
and  Nicaragua.  Its  leader  has  taken 
the  mantel  of  Castro  and  Ortega.  He 
has  managed  to  earn  membership  in 
that  select  company  of  the  contempti- 
ble. 

There  can  be  no  excuse  for  compla- 
cenecy  when  the  pained  cries  of  that 
battered  nation  are  so  distinct  and  so 
insistent. 

But  in  Panama  we  face  something 
more  than  tragedy  and  betrayal.  We 
face  complex  issues  of  strategic  impor- 
tance. For  in  just  a  few  months  we  wiU 
confront  the  prospect  of  turning  over 
control  of  the  Panama  Canal  Commis- 
sion to  a  Panamanian  administrator, 
nominated  by  that  nation's  President. 
In  January,  1990  we  are  scheduled  by 
treaty  to  proceed  with  this  next  step 
in  Paiiama's  assumption  of  authority. 

It  is  not  too  difficult  to  predict  the 
public  reaction  to  this  scheduled  tran- 
sition. We  Americans  have  little  toler- 
ance for  tyrants.  We  have  even  less 
when  they  threaten  our  interests.  The 
prospect  of  any  diplomatic  dealings 
with  Noriega,  on  any  issue,  at  any 
level  will  provoke  outrage— pressed 
down  and  shaken  together.  And  we 
will  witness  a  drumfire  of  demands  to 
scuttle  the  Panama  Canal  Treaties  in 
their  entirety. 

The  Senate  has  already  given  its  ap- 
proval to  treaties.  That  was  a  contro- 
versy which  was  fought  and  decided, 
whether  we  like  the  results  or  not. 
Now  we  must  seek  some  option  that 
satisfies  both  American  interests  and 
American  sensibilities.  We  must  find 
an  alternative  that  does  not  discredit 
our  commitments  or  sacrifice  our  prin- 
ciples. So  today,  I  am  offering  legisla- 
tion outlining  an  approach  I  believe 
will  meet  these  challenges. 

The  idea  is  really  quite  simple.  I 
have  proposed  that  no  new  Canal  Ad- 
ministrator be  appointed  unless  and 
until  the  President  of  the  United 
States  certifies  to  Congress  that  the 
Panamanian  Government  is  elected 
according  to  the  procedures  of  its  own 
constitution  and  is  in  control  of  the 
Panamanian  defense  forces.  In  other 
words,  the  Canal  Administrator  must 
be  selected  by  a  legitimate  govern- 
ment, and  not  Noriega's  drug  dictator- 
ship. And  until  that  condition  is  met. 
the  Congress  pledges  to  withhold  its 
consent. 

Before  my  distinguished  colleagues 
begin  their  scrutiny,  let  us  be  clear 
about  one  thing.  This  proposal — em- 
bodied in  my  bill  and  called  for  in  a 
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sense  of  the  Senate  resolution  I  hope 
to  Introduce  later  this  week— is  not  a 
change  of  any  sort  In  the  Panama 
Canal  Treaties,  much  less  an  abroga- 
tion of  those  treaties.  It  deals  only 
with  American  Law— The  United 
States  Code— not  provisions  that  have 
been  negotiated  with  any  foreign 
nation.  It  is  simply  an  Instrument  for 
the  expression  of  congressional  re- 
solve—a method  to  ensure  that  our 
message  is  not  mistaken. 

To  Noriega  it  promises  serious  and 
unrelenting  resistance  to  his  illegit- 
imate rule  and  illusory  authority.  It 
asserts  that  the  nonnegotiable  precon- 
dition for  the  normal  and  orderly  tran- 
sition of  control  over  the  canal  is, 
quite  simply,  his  absence. 

To  the  democratically  elected  Gov- 
ernment of  Panama,  it  pledges  the  rec- 
ognition of  its  legitimacy— rooted  in 
the  Panamanian  popular  will.  It  is 
only  when  they  pick  the  Canal  Admin- 
istrator that  he  will  be  recognized.  It 
is  only  when  that  official  has  their 
support  that  he  will  have  our  support 
as  well. 

I  can  already  imagine  certain  objec- 
tions to  this  legislation.  Some  will 
argue  it  is  inconsistent  with  our  princi- 
ples because  it  goes  back  on  our  diplo- 
matic word.  Others  will  contend  that 
it  would  actually  threaten  our  inter- 
ests by  offending  Panamanian  nation- 
al pride  and  solidifying  Noriega's  sup- 
port. But  with  all  due  respect,  I  be- 
lieve these  objections  are  misplaced. 

This  proposal  cannot  possibly  be 
construed  as  a  violation  of  our  word— a 
betrayal  of  principle.  It  simply  out- 
lines the  conditions  for  our  consent- 
consent  it  Is  our  right  to  grant  or  re- 
serve according  to  whatever  criteria  we 
choose.  But  this  question  of  principle 
deserves  further  attention.  For  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  a  decision  of 
principle  and  integrity  to  deal  with  a 
legitimate  government  rather  than 
some  brutal  pretender.  It  Is  an  act  of 
fidelity  to  our  highest  ideals  to  resist 
any  concession  of  legitimacy  to  Nor- 
iega and  his  lawless  confederates. 

It  is.  additionally,  difficult  for  me  to 
imagine  how  this  proposal  might 
offend  Panamanian  pride  and  thereby 
strengthen  Noriega's  support.  Our 
action  would  simply  be  a  recognition 
of  actions  taken  by  the  people  of 
Panama  less  than  2  weeks  ago.  We  are 
simply  saying  we'll  only  deal  with  the 
Government  they  just  elected.  It 
seems  to  me  that  Ignoring  their  demo- 
cratic choice  would  be  more  likely  to 
embitter  than  pacify.  And  respecting 
that  choice,  I  believe,  would  only 
Invite  their  respect. 

We  have  witnessed  the  spectacle  of 
Manuel  Noriega's  brutalization  of  Pan- 
amanian democracy.  We  have  seen  the 
arrogant  abuse  of  our  soldiers  and  citi- 
zens. We  have  watched  with  helpless 
anger  while  a  drug-nmning  dictator 
has  padded  his  pockets  through  our 
children's   addiction.   And   now   it   is 


time  to  leave  our  comfortable  seats 
and  hasten  to  the  work  of  rescue  and 
retribution.  We  cannot  obey  the  coun- 
cil of  timidity  and  inaction  when  we 
have  options  that  could  make  a  differ- 
ence. And  those  options,  it  seems  to 
me,  are  clear. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1057 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  22  U.S.C. 
3613  is  amended  by  adding  before  the  period 
the  following: 

";  provided.  That  no  Administrator  may  be 
appointed  to  fill  a  new  term  unless  and  until 
the  President  certifies  to  Congress  that  the 
ruling  government  of  Panama  is  democrat- 
ically elected  according  to  procedures  speci- 
fied in  the  Constitution  of  Panama  provid- 
ing for  a  civilian  government  in  control  of 
all  Panamanian  military  and  paramilitary 
forces.". 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  Senator  Coats  in  spon- 
soring this  legislation;  and  I  commend 
him  for  taking  this  worthwhile  initia- 
tive on  an  issue  that  is  as  pressing  as 
any  national  security  matter  on  our 
agenda. 

Some  things  can't  be  said  too  often, 
or  too  strongly.  Noriega  must  go. 

We  have  said  so— both  the  President 
and  the  Congress.  The  OAS  has  virtu- 
ally said  so.  By  far  most  importantly, 
the  people  of  Panama  have  said  so- 
even  in  the  face  of  the  mass  rigging  of 
the  recent  election. 

We  will  work  to  the  fullest  extent 
possible  with  the  people  of  Panama 
and  the  nations  of  this  hemisphere,  to 
restore  democracy  to  Panama. 

And,  as  that  process  goes  forward, 
we  will  insure— unilaterally,  if  neces- 
sary—that vital  American  interests  in 
and  around  Panama  are  protected. 

One  such  interest,  clearly,  is  the  free 
and  unfettered  operation  of  the 
Panama  Canal.  The  Coats  legislation 
makes  the  right,  and  the  inevitable, 
connection  between  our  problems  with 
Noriega,  and  the  issue  of  the  canal. 

Senator  Coats  has  crafted  two  com- 
panion pieces  of  legislation— one  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Senate, 
which  Senator  Coats  intends  to  move 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment;  the 
other  which  establishes  a  mandated 
course  of  action,  which  we  are  intro- 
ducing today.  Both  deal  with  the  same 
matter:  The  next  step  in  the  process 
of  turning  over  control  of  the  canal  to 
Panamanian  authority. 

That  next  step  is  due  to  be  taken 
January  1,  1990.  It  entails  the  nomina- 
tion of  a  new,  Panamanian  national 
administrator  for  the  Canal,  to  replace 
the  current,  American  national  admin- 
istrator. An  additional  effect  of  that 
move  would  be  to  chauige  a  current  5- 
to-4  American  majority  on  the  Com- 


mission, into  a  5-to-4  Panamanian  ma- 
jority. 

The  Coats  legislation  says  simply: 
The  United  States  cannot  assent  to 
those  changes  until  there  is  a  demo- 
cratically elected  government  in  power 
in  Panama,  exercising  full  authority 
over  the  Panamanian  military.  In 
other  words,  until  Noriega  goes. 

The  sense  of  the  Senate  version  says 
we  should  not  assent;  the  binding  ver- 
sion says  we  will  not. 

In  fact,  we  have  the  leverage,  here  in 
the  Senate,  to  back  up  these  state- 
ments of  intent  under  the  implement- 
ing legislation  for  the  canal  treaties, 
the  new  administrator— even  in  the  ex- 
tremely unlikely  event  a  Noriega-ap- 
pointed administrator  would  be  ac- 
ceptable to  our  administration— must 
be  accorded  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate  before  assuming  his  office. 
As  Senator  Coats  has  made  clear, 
this  action  would  not  constitute  an  ab- 
rogation of  the  canal  treaties.  We  will 
not  refuse  to  fulfill  our  obligations 
under  the  treaty.  We  will  simply  de- 
clare our  intent  to  move  to  actually 
fulfill  those  obligations  only  under  the 
circimistances  of  democratic  rule 
which  are  essential  to  the  security  and 
stable  operation  of  the  canal  by  Pana- 
manian authority. 

Eleven  years  ago,  during  the  canal 
treaties  debate,  I  stood  here  in  the 
Senate  and  said  the  following: 

The  credibility  and  personal  integrity  [of 
Panama's  leaders]  will  bear  upon  their  reli- 
ability as  Panama's  guarantors  of  the  new 
treaties. 

My  guess  is  that,  were  all  of  my  col- 
leagues here  today,  I  could  get  from 
them  a  nearly  unanimous  "amen." 

What  I  feared  then  has  happened. 
We  are  moving  to  turn  over  the  canal 
to  a  dictator,  a  drug  pusher,  and  a 
money  launderer. 

I  won't  have  it.  And  I  don't  think 
the  Senate  will  have  it. 

It  is  time  to  turn  the  green  light  to 
amber;  and  to  get  ready  to  go  red, 
unless  things  change  in  Panama. 

In  closing,  let  me  again  commend 
the  junior  Senator  from  Indiana,  and 
urge  swift  and  favorable  Senate  action 
of  both  these  important  pieces  of  leg- 
islation. 


By  Mr.  BINGAMAN: 
S.  1058.  A  bill  requiring  the  use  by 
the  Federal  Govenmient  of  certain  ve- 
hicles capable  of  operating  on  alcohol 
or  natural  gas  fuels  or  on  electricity  in 
areas  not  in  compliance  with  the 
Clean  Air  Act,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

CLEAN  AIR  FUEL  CONVERSION  ACT 

•  Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  introduce  the  Clean  Air 
Fuel  Conversion  Act,  which  requires 
the  Federal  Government  to  take  the 
lead  in  the  search  for  an  effective  so- 
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lution  to  one  of  our  major  sources  of 
air  pollution— vehicle  emissions. 

There  are  three  important  reasons 
for  introducing  this  legislation  today. 
First,  there  is  the  desire  to  reduce  our 
steadily  growing  dependence  on  for- 
eign sources  of  crude  oil.  Increased  use 
of  alternative  fuels  helps  us  reduce 
that  dependence.  Second,  we  can 
reduce  farm  subsidies  by  creating  a 
market  for  alcohol  fuels  from  agricul- 
tural products.  And  finally,  there  is 
the  growing  problem  of  rising  levels  of 
carbon  monoxide  and  ozone  that  clear- 
ly threaten  public  health  and  safety. 

Par  more  cities  are  out  of  compli- 
ance with  EPA  standards  for  carbon 
monoxide  and  ozone  than  any  other 
pollutants.  Gradually  converting  vehi- 
cles from  gasoline  to  cleaner  burning 
fuels  offers  one  of  the  least  intrusive 
means  of  lowering  these  levels  and 
achieving  healthy  air. 

Reducing  air  pollution  is  important 
to  my  constituents  in  New  Mexico. 
The  city  of  Albuquerque  and  Berna- 
lillo County  had  sanctions  imposed  in 
1987  for  noncompliance  with  National 
Ambient  Air  Quality  standards  for 
carbon  monoxide.  Those  sanctions 
were  lifted  last  year  after  the  city  im- 
plemented a  vehicle  inspection  and 
maintenance  program.  But  such  sanc- 
tions cause  economic  hardship  to  the 
State  and  local  government  entities  in 
nonattainment  areas.  More  important- 
ly, the  health  of  citizens  residing  and 
working  in  the  Albuquerque  metropol- 
itan area  may  have  been  compromised 
over  the  years  by  continued  carbon 
monoxide  pollution. 

Aggressive  action  and  coordination 
by  the  Albuquerque  City  Administra- 
tion, the  Albuquerque  City  Council, 
the  Bernalillo  County  Commission,  en- 
vironmental organizations,  the  busi- 
ness community,  and  civic  groups  pro- 
duced a  coordinated  strategy  to 
combat  air  pollution  and  improve  air 
quality. 

Evidence  of  that  cooperation  will  be 
evident  next  week  in  New  Mexico, 
during  the  clean  air  sununit  and  clean 
air  week.  On  May  25,  the  Senate 
EInergy  Committee's  Subcommittee  on 
Mineral  Resources  Production  and  De- 
velopment, which  I  chair,  will  conduct 
a  hearing  in  Albuquerque  on  the  rela- 
tionship between  alternative  fuels  and 
clean  air.  In  addition,  the  clean  air 
summit  will  feature  informational 
seminars  and  a  review  of  recommenda- 
tions by  a  distinguished  panel  of  scien- 
tists in  New  Mexico,  the  Technical  Ad- 
visory Group  [TAG],  on  a  strategy  for 
a  comprehensive  approach  to  New 
Mexico's  air  quality  problems. 

The  public  and  private  efforts  to 
maintain  air  quality  and  meet  environ- 
mental standards  are  making  New 
Mexico  a  leader  among  the  States  in 
setting  a  new  pace  toward  clean  air. 

The  legislation  I  introduce  today 
will  gradually  convert  portions  of  the 
vast  Federal  fleet  of  vehicles  from  gas- 


oline to  cleaner  burning  fuels,  such  as 
methanol,  ethanol,  natural  gas,  or 
electricity.  Fueling  vehicles  with  these 
alternatives  can  dramatically  reduce 
emissions  of  both  carbon  monoxide 
and  the  hydrocarbons  that  contribute 
to  our  ozone  and  particulates  problem. 
The  current  high  levels  of  the  pollut- 
ants in  our  nonattainment  areas  are  a 
serious  threat  to  public  health  and  the 
envirorunent. 

My  legislation  will  require  Federal 
fleets  operated  in  serious  or  severe 
nonattainment  areas  to  convert  to  ve- 
hicles nuining  on  cleaner,  alternative 
fuels  at  a  rate  of  at  least  10  percent  of 
the  fleet  a  year,  starting  in  1993. 

The  bill  also  should  increase  the 
availability  and  use  of  alternative 
fuels  and  technologies,  and  encoiu-age 
American  auto  manufacturers  to  step 
up  their  production  of  alternative 
fueled  vehicles. 

This  legislation  creates  a  guaranteed 
market  with  Government  fleets  that 
should  stimulate  the  automotive  in- 
dustry to  develop  and  produce  cleaner 
cars. 

The  legislation  is  an  important  step 
in  dealing  with  our  air  pollution  prob- 
lem, an  issue  that  should  concern  us 
all  and  a  problem  we  must  address.  I 
believe  this  bill  begins  to  attack  the 
problem.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  includ- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1058 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION    1.    REQUIRED   USE    IN    NONATTAINMENT 
AREAS. 

(a)  In  General.— With  respect  to  any  fleet 
of  passenger  automobiles  and  light-duty 
trucks  owned  or  leased  for  more  than  60 
days  by  the  United  States  for  operation  In 
an  area  designated  under  the  Clean  Air  Act 
as  an  area  of  serious  or  severe  health  endan- 
germent  for  ozone  or  carbon  monoxide,  or 
both,  no  less  than— 

(1)  10  percent  of  the  vehicles  of  such  fleet 
to  be  used  in  such  area  shall  be  alternative 
fuel  vehicles  after  September  30,  1993; 

(2)  20  percent  of  the  vehicles  of  such  fleet 
to  be  used  in  such  area  shall  be  alternative 
fuel  vehicles  after  September  30,  1994; 

(3)  30  percent  of  the  vehicles  of  such  fleet 
to  be  used  in  such  area  shall  be  alternative 
fuel  vehicles  after  September  30,  1995; 

(4)  40  percent  of  the  vehicles  of  such  fleet 
to  be  used  in  such  area  shall  be  alternative 
fuel  vehicles  after  September  30,  1996; 

(5)  50  percent  of  the  vehicles  of  such  fleet 
to  be  used  in  such  area  shall  be  alternative 
fuel  vehicles  after  September  30,  1997; 

(6)  60  percent  of  the  vehicles  of  such  fleet 
to  be  used  in  such  area  shall  be  alternative 
fuel  vehicles  after  September  30,  1998; 

(7)  70  percent  of  the  vehicles  of  such  fleet 
to  be  used  in  such  area  shall  be  alternative 
fuel  vehicles  after  September  30,  1999; 

(8)  80  percent  of  the  vehicles  of  such  fleet 
to  be  used  in  such  area  shall  be  alternative 
fuel  vehicles  after  September  30,  2000; 


(9)  90  percent  of  the  vehicles  of  such  fleet 
to  be  used  in  such  area  shall  be  alternative 
fuel  vehicles  after  September  30,  2001;  and 

(10)  100  percent  of  the  vehicles  of  such 
fleet  to  be  used  in  such  area  shall  be  alter- 
native fuel  vehicles  after  September  30, 
2002. 

(b)  Reqoired  Operation.— The  Adminis- 
trator of  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion and  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of  Energy 
shall,  before  October  1.  1992,  issue  regula- 
tions to  ensure  that  a  vehicle  acquired  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a)— 

(1)  shall  be  supplied  with  alcohol,  natural 
gas,  or  other  gaseous  hydrocarbons  (for  ex- 
ample, propane),  or  electricity,  as  appropri- 
ate, in  its  primary  area  of  operation,  using 
commercially  available  fueling  facilities  to 
the  maximum  extent  practicable:  and 

(2)  shall  be  operated  exclusively  on  such 
fuel  except  when  operated  so  as  to  make  it 
impracticable  to  obtain  such  fuel. 

(c)  Consideration.— (1)  Funds  appropri- 
ated for  carrying  out  this  Act  shall  be  ap- 
plied on  a  priority  basis,  for  expenditure 
first  in  areas  of  the  United  States  which  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  determines  have  the  most 
severe  air  pollution.problems. 

(2)  A  Federal  officer  or  agency  responsible 
for  deciding  which  types  of  alternative  fuel 
vehicles  to  acquire  in  order  to  comply  with 
subsection  (a)  shall  consider  as  a  factor  in 
such  decision  which  types  of  vehicles  yield 
the  greatest  reduction  In  F>ollutants  emitted 
per  dollar  spent. 

(d)  Consultation.— A  Federal  officer  or 
agent  responsible  for  deciding  which  types 
of  alternative  fuel  vehicles  to  acquire  in 
order  to  comply  with  subsection  (a)  shall,  on 
an  expedited  and  informal  basis,  consult 
with  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
and  with  the  lead  State  or  local  agency 
charged  with  air  quality  planning  for  the 
area  in  which  the  vehicles  will  be  operated. 
The  purpose  of  such  consultation  shall  be  to 
obtain  relevant  information— 

(1)  with  respect  to  considerations  under 
subsection  (c)(2):  and 

(2)  to  facilitate  the  coordination  of  this 
Act  with  other  Federal.  State,  and  local  pro- 
grams, such  as  any  plans  by  a  State  to  in- 
stall alternative  fuel  pumps  near  a  location 
where  vehicles  acquired  under  subsection 
(a)  will  be  operated. 

(e)  AvAiLABiLTTY  TO  THE  PUBLIC- At  Fed- 
eral facilities  where  vehicles  acquired  under 
subsection  (a)  are  supplied  with  alcohol  or 
natural  gas  or  other  gaseous  hydrocarbons, 
such  fuel  shall  be  offered  for  sale  to  the 
public  for  use  in  other  vehicles,  unless— 

(1)  such  fuel  is  commercially  available  for 
vehicles  in  the  vicinity  of  such  Federal  fa- 
cilities; or 

(2)  security  considerations  prevent  the  of- 
fering for  sale  of  such  fuel  at  such  facility. 

(f)  Cost  op  Vehicles  to  Federal 
Agency.— (1)  Funds  appropriated  under  this 
Act  for  the  acquisition  of  vehicles  under 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  applicable  only— 

(A)  to  the  portion  of  the  cost  of  vehicles 
acquired  under  subsection  (a)  which  exceeds 
the  cost  of  comparable  conventional  fueled 
vehicles; 

(B)  to  the  portion  of  the  costs  of  fuel  stor- 
age and  dispensing  equipment  attributable 
to  such  vehicles  which  exceeds  the  costs  for 
such  purposes  required  for  conventional 
fuel  vehicles;  and 

(C)  to  the  portion  of  the  costs  of  operat- 
ing and  maintaining  such  vehicles  which  ex- 
ceeds the  costs  for  such  purposes  required 
for  comparable  conventional  fueled  vehicles. 
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(2)  The  Secretary  of  Energy  shall  ensure 
that  the  cost  to  any  Federal  agency  receiv- 
ing vehicle  under  subsection  (a)  shall  not 
exceed  the  cost  to  such  agency  of  a  compa- 
rable conventional  fueled  vehicle. 

(g)  ExxMPnoN.— The  incremental  cost  of 
vehicles  acquired  under  subsection  (a)  over 
the  cost  of  comparable  conventional  fueled 
vehicles  shaU  not  be  applied  to  any  calcula- 
tion with  respect  to  a  limiUtion  under  law 
on  the  maximum  cost  of  individual  vehicles 
which  may  be  acquired  by  the  United 
SUtes. 

(h)  Plkfi  Average  Fuel  Economy.— In  any 
calculation  of  the  average  fuel  economy  of 
the  fleet  of  passenger  automobiles  acquired 
in  a  fiscal  year  by  the  United  SUtes.  vehi- 
cles acquired  under  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
measul^  in  terms  of  miles  per  Btu  or  per 
Ulowatt  hour,  as  appropriate. 

(i)  Studies.— Vehicles  acquired  under  sub- 
section (a)  may  be  included  in  any  Federal 
Government  study  of  the  environmental  ef- 
fects or  military  applications  of  vehicles  op- 
erated on  natural  gas  or  other  gaseous  hy- 
drocarbons, alcohol  fuels,  or  electricity. 

SKC.  t  OPERATION  OF  OTHER  FEDERAL  VEHICLES. 

A  gasoline  powered  vehicle  operated  in  an 
area  designated  under  the  Clean  Air  Act  as 
a  nonattainment  area  for  carbon  monoxide 
which  is  not  a  dual  energy  vehicle  or  a  natu- 
ral gas  dual  energy  vehicle  shall,  on  and 
after  the  expiration  of  the  90-day  period  fol- 
lowing the  date  of  the  enactment  into  law 
of  this  section,  be  supplied  with  fuel  which 
blends  oxygenates  with  gasoline  at  its  pri- 
mary fueling  facility.  Such  vehicle  shall  be 
operated  exclusively  on  such  fuel  except 
when  operated— 

(1)  so  as  to  make  it  impracticable  to  obtain 
such  fuel;  or 

(2)  in  an  area  during  any  month  in  which 
such  area  is  a  nonattainment  area  for  ozone 
under  the  Clean  Air  Act.  unless  the  Admin- 
istrator determines  that  the  use  of  blended 
fuel  in  those  months  would  improve  air 
quality. 

SEC  S.  EXEMPTIONS. 

The  requirements  of  section  1(a)  of  this 
Act  shall  not  apply  to  vehicles— 

( 1 )  being  operated  as  an  experiment  in  the 
use  of  alternative  fuels  other  than  alcohol, 
natural  gas  or  other  gaseous  hydrocarbons, 
or  electricity;  or 

(2)  with  respect  to  which  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  has  claimed  an  exemption  based  on 
national  security  considerations. 

SBC   4.    INSTALLATION   OF   ItNDERGROrND    n'EL 
STORAGE  EQUIPMENT. 

(a)  REQUiREiiEirT.- Any  underground  stor- 
age tank,  along  with  all  associated  under- 
groimd  piping  or  underground  equipment. 
Installed  or  replaced  at  a  designated  Federal 
facility  after  July  1.  1990,  shall  be  capable 
of  safely  storing  alcohol. 

(b)  DEFiHrnoH.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  "designated  Federal  facility" 
means  any  Federal  facility  where  passenger 
automobiles  or  light-duty  trucks  owned  or 
leased  by  the  Federal  Government  are  sup- 
plied with  fuel,  if  such  facility  is  an  area 
designated  under  the  Clean  Air  Act  as  an 
area  of  serious  or  sever  health  endanger- 
ment  for  ozone  or  carbon  monoxide. 

SEC  S.  AIR  QUALITY  AND  HEALTH  STUDY. 

(a)  CoMFRXHERsrvE  Analysis.— The  Ad- 
ministrator, in  cooperation  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  National  Laboratories,  shall 
prepare  a  comprehensive  analysis  with  re- 
spect to  the  air  pollutant  emission,  air  qual- 
ity impact,  and  human  health  risks,  includ- 
ing toxicity  to  consumers  at  self-service  fuel 
pumps,  associated  with  the  storage,  distribu- 
tion, and  use  of  significant  amounts  of  alco- 


hols or  natural  gas  or  other  gaseous  hydro- 
carbons as  transportation  fuels  as  compared 
to  diesel  and  gasoline  fuels.  The  Administra- 
tor shall  Include  an  analysis  of  the  useful- 
ness of  alcohols,  natural  gas  or  other  gase- 
ous hydrocarbons,  and  electricity  as  substi- 
tute transportation  fuels  to  assist  areas  of 
the  United  States  in  attaining  national  am- 
bient air  quality  standards  prescribed  under 
section  109  of  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

(b)  Report.— The  Administrator  shall, 
before  October  1,  1992,  submit  a  report  to 
the  Congress  detailing  the  results  of  the 
comprehensive  analysis  prepared  under  sub- 
section (a). 

<c)  Funding.— There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  section  $975,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1991. 

SEC  «.  DEFINITIONS  AND  CRITERIA. 

(a)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this 
Act— 

(1)  the  term  "acquired"  means  purchased 
or  leased  for  a  period  of  60  days  or  more; 

(2)  the  term  "Administrator"  means  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency; 

(3)  the  term  "alcohol"  means  a  mixture 
containing  85  percent  or  more  methanol, 
ethanol,  or  other  alcohols  by  volume; 

(4)  the  term  "alternative  fuel  vehicle" 
means  a  dual  energy  vehicle,  a  natural  gas 
dual  energy  vehicle,  a  dedicated  alcohol  ve- 
hicle, a  dedicated  natural  gas  vehicle,  or  an 
electric  vehicle; 

(5)  the  term  "dedicated  alcohol  vehicle" 
means  a  vehicle  designed  to  operate  exclu- 
sively on  alcohol; 

(6)  the  term  "dedicated  natural  gas  vehi- 
cle" means  a  vehicle  designed  to  operate  ex- 
clusively on  natural  gas  or  other  gaseous  hy- 
drocarbons; 

(7)  the  term  "dual  energy  vehicle"  means 
a  vehicle  which— 

(A)  is  capable  of  operating  on  alcohol  and 
on  conventional  fuel; 

(B)  provides  equal  or  superior  energy  effi- 
ciency, as  calculated  during  fuel  economy 
testing  for  the  Federal  Government,  while 
operating  on  alcohol  as  it  does  while  operat- 
ing on  conventional  fuel;  and 

(C)  meets  the  criteria  set  forth  in  subsec- 
tion (b); 

(8)  the  term  "electric  vehicle"  means  any 
vehicle  capable  of  operating  exclusively  on 
energy  derived  from  a  source  of  electricity, 
including  batteries  capable  of  being  charged 
by  electric  current,  solar  energy,  and  any 
other  source  of  electricity; 

(9)  the  term  "natural  gas  dual  energy  ve- 
hicle" means  a  vehicle  which— 

(A)  is  capable  of  operating  on  natural  gas 
or  other  gaseous  hydrocarbons  and  on  con- 
ventional fuel; 

(B)  provides  equal  or  superior  energy  effi- 
ciency, as  calculated  during  fuel  economy 
testing  by  the  Federal  Government,  while 
operating  on  natural  gas  or  other  gaseous 
hydrocarljons  as  it  does  while  operating  on 
conventional  fuel;  and 

(C)  meets  the  criteria  set  forth  in  subsec- 
tion (b);  and 

(10)  the  term  "vicinity"  means  an  tw^a  the 
Secretary  of  Eiiergy  determines  to  be  the 
area  a  commercial  supplier  of  alcohol  or 
natural  gas  or  other  gaseous  hydrocarbon 
fuels  would  reasonably  expect  to  serve. 

(b)  Criteria  for  Vehicles.— No  vehicle 
shall  be  considered  an  alternative  fuel  vehi- 
cle under  this  section  unless  the  vehicle 
meets  each  of  the  following  criteria: 

(1)  The  emission  rates  for  air  pollutants, 
designated  by  the  Administrator,  emitted 
from  such  vehicle  are  less  than  those  for 


comparable  vehicles  which  do  not  use  such 
alternate  fuels. 

(2)  The  vehicle  emits  formaldehyde  at  a 
level  no  greater  than  that  which  the  Admin- 
istrator determines  to  be  appropriate  for 
the  protection  of  the  public  health. 

SEC.  7.  FUNDING. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1993.  $10,000,000;  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1994,  $7,000,000;  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1995,  $7,000,000; 
and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1996,  $5,000,000,  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act  except  for  the  study  under  sec- 
tion 5.  The  authority  of  the  Secretary  to  ob- 
ligate amounts  authorized  under  this  Act 
shall  be  effective  for  any  fiscal  year  only  to 
the  extent  provided  In  advance  by  appro- 
priation Acts.* 


By  Mr.  HATFIELD: 
S.  1059.  a  bill  to  amend  and  enhance 
existing  renewable  energy  programs 
and  Federal  trade  and  export  promo- 
tion programs  in  order  to  promote  the 
United  States  renewable  energy  indus- 
try, improve  the  trade  balance  of  the 
United  States,  and  maintain  the  com- 
petitive and  technical  leadership  of 
the  United  States  in  renewable  energy 
development  and  trade;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

RENEWABLE  ENERGY  TRADE  EQUITY  AND 
PROMOTION  ACT  OK  1989 

•  Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  reintroducing  the  Renew- 
able Energy  Trade  Equity  and  Promo- 
tion Act.  As  some  of  my  colleagues 
may  recall,  during  the  98th  Congress. 
I  introduced  legislation  which  estab- 
lished an  interagency  board,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Renewable  Energy  Com- 
merce and  Trade  [CORECTl.  That 
act.  Public  Law  98-370,  sought  to  co- 
ordinate U.S.  export  programs  and  de- 
velop a  unified  Government  approach 
on  renewable  energy  exports. 

Let  me  report  that  CORECT  has 
become  a  visible  and  successful  advo- 
cate of  U.S.  renewable  energy  exports. 
Due  in  part  to  CORECT's  efforts,  U.S. 
renewable  energy  export  sales  reached 
$250  million  in  1987— three  times  the 
total  for  1984  when  CORECT  was  ini- 
tiated. 

The  bill  that  I  am  introducing  today 
is  designed  to  build  on  this  success.  Its 
provisions  utilize  existing  U.S.  pro- 
grams without  requiring  New  Federal 
outlays  by  redirecting  certain  agency 
activities.  The  goals  are  to  strengthen 
U.S.  energy  security,  increase  employ- 
ment, decrease  our  trade  deficit,  main- 
tain U.S.  competitiveness,  and  protect 
our  world's  environment.  While  these 
may  appear  to  be  "pie  in  the  sky" 
ideals,  we  can  and  should  be  malting 
progress  toward  them.  The  means  to 
help  achieve  them  are  well  Itnown:  in- 
creased utilization  of  organic  feed- 
stoclts  and  wastes,  geothermal  re- 
sources, water  and  wind  power,  and 
solar  thermal  and  photovoltaic  energy. 
However,    we    cannot    achieve    those 
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goals  unless  we  enhance  the  alterna- 
tive energy  industry's  ability  to  com- 
mercialize their  products.  That  is  the 
underlying  purpose  of  the  legislation 
which  I  am  introducing. 

The  bill  provides  for  the  following: 

First,  require  the  U.S.  Trade  Repre- 
sentative to  report  to  Congress  on  the 
extent  other  countries  impose  protec- 
tive tariffs  of  other  restrictions  on 
U.S.  energy  products  or  services; 

Second,  reestablish  the  feasibility 
program  of  the  Overseas  Private  In- 
vestment Corporation  which  provides 
incentives,  grsuits,  and  studies  for 
small  renewable  energy  businesses  to 
help  them  market  overseas; 

Third,  direct  both  the  Export/ 
Import  Bank  and  the  Small  Business 
Administration  to  set  goals  of  award- 
ing at  least  5  percent  of  their  energy 
industry  export  funding  to  renewable 
energy  projects,  and  both  entities  to 
report  annually  on  their  renewable 
energy  expenditures; 

Fourth,  call  for  information  ex- 
changes and  training  to  help  link  U.S. 
producers  with  assistance  programs 
and  potential  foreign  customers; 

Fifth,  broaden  the  mission  of  the 
CORECT  Board  and  authorizes  $2.5 
million  for  fiscal  year  1990  to  encour- 
age renewable  energy  marketing  over- 
seas; 

Sixth,  instruct  international  financ- 
ing agencies  receiving  U.S.  support, 
such  as  the  World  Bank,  to  promote 
renewable  energy  projects;  and 

Seventh,  allow  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  use  renewable  energy 
equipment  in  its  overseas  assistance 
programs. 

This  legislation  will  help  further  a 
coordinated  U.S.  export  promotion 
program  for  renewable  energy  tech- 
nologies. As  we  continue  to  rely  on 
finite  fuel  sources  such  as  oil  and  coal, 
the  day  will  come  when  we  may  face 
another  energy  crisis  rivaling  or  sur- 
passing those  in  the  past.  When  that 
time  comes,  the  United  States  must 
have  a  strong  domestic  alternative 
energy  industry  to  help  make  our 
energy  future  a  secure  one. 

Be  sure,  however,  that  the  United 
States  is  not  the  only  beneficiary  of 
the  measures  listed  above.  Most  Third 
World  countries  import  most  of  their 
energy.  Their  domestic  sources  often 
include  inefficient,  scarce  resources 
such  as  wood.  While  well  intended, 
foreign  aid  often  consists  of  environ- 
mentally damaging,  expensive  energy 
options.  For  instance,  80  percent  of 
World  Bank  funds  for  electric  power 
generation  go  toward  diesel  generators 
and  fuel— which  increase  reliance  on 
imported  energy  while  polluting  the 
environment.  Just  yesterday,  a  U.N. 
agency  announced  that  the  world  pop- 
ulation is  expected  to  double  within 
the  next  35  years.  This  population  ex- 
plosion will  largely  occur  in  the  Third 
World,  where  resources  already  are 
scarce.  Renewable  energy  sources  are 


one  of  our  best  defenses  in  the  effort 
to  halt  the  further  degradation  of  the 
already  impoverished  lesser-developed 
countries. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  would  help 
reverse  damaging  national  and  inter- 
national energy  trends  while  helping 
U.S.  companies  grow  and  prosper.  It 
has  been  introduced  in  the  House  by 
Congressman  Wyden,  and  is  based  on 
legislation  which  he  and  I  introduced 
last  Congress.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  bill  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  be  printed  in  the 
Record  following  this  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S. 1059 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Renewable 
Energy  Trade  Equity  and  Promotion  Act  of 
1989". 

SEC.  2.  FINDINGS. 

The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  world  is  largely  dependent  on 
finite  resources  for  energy; 

<2)  global  dependence  on  finite  energy  re- 
sources which  are  distributed  unevenly 
create  international  instability  and  a  cycle 
of  poverty: 

(3)  the  renewable  energy  industry  in  the 
United  States,  namely  alcohol  fuels,  congen- 
eration.  geothermal,  hydropower,  passive 
solar,  photovoltaics,  solar  thermal,  wind, 
and  wood,  leads  the  world  in  these  technol- 
ogies and  can  transfer  these  technological 
advances  to  create  greater  access  to  local 
energy  resources: 

(4)  the  world  market  for  renewable  energy 
technologies  has  a  potential  to  become  a 
multibillion  dollar  market  in  the  1990's; 

(5)  the  United  States  is  losing  its  world 
market  shares  in  all  renewable  energy  tech- 
nologies due  to  a  failure  to  promote  these 
industries  in  an  aggressive  and  pragmatic 
fashion; 

(6)  the  United  States  trade  deficit  is  ag- 
gravated by  the  Importation  of  petroleum: 
exporting  renewable  energy  equipment  and 
services  will  not  only  lower  that  trade  defi- 
cit directly  but  also  encourage  the  reduced 
use  of  imported  pietroleum  in  the  United 
States:  and 

(7)  the  United  States  must  maintain  re- 
newable energy  research  and  development 
programs  in  order  to  ensure  the  predomi- 
nance of  the  United  States  In  renewable 
energy  exports  in  the  1990's  and  thereafter. 

SEC.  3.  REPORT  BY  UNITED  STATES  TRADE  REPRE- 
SENTIVE. 

The  United  States  Trade  Representatives 
shall  submit  to  the  Congress,  not  later  than 
180  days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  a  report  on— 

(1)  the  extent  to  which  countries  impose 
protective  tariffs  and  other  requirements  on 
renewable  energy  products  or  related  serv- 
ices: 

(2)  a  description,  by  country,  of  such  tar- 
iffs and  requirements:  and 

(3)  if  such  tariffs  and  requirements  are 
not  removed,  the  need  for  the  imposition  by 
the  United  States  of  reciprocal  tariffs  or 
other  actions. 


SEC.   4.   SPECIAL   ACTIVITIES  OF  THE   OVERSEAS 
PRIVATE  INVESTMENT  CORPORATION. 

Section  234(e)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence,  by  inserting  after 
"cooperatives  the  following:  ",  and  Including 
the  initiation  of  incentives,  grants,  and  stud- 
ies for  renewable  energy  and  other  small 
business  activities":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
sentence:  "Administrative  funds  may  not  be 
made  available  for  incentive,  grants,  and 
studies  for  renewable  energy  and  other 
small  business  activities.". 

SEC.  5.  ACCESS  TO  CAPITAU 

(a)  Loam  Set  Asides. 

(1)  Export-import  bank.— Section  2(bKl) 
of  the  Exp)ort-Import  Bank  Act  of  1945  (12 
U.S.C.  635(b)(1))  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following: 

"(H)  In  order  to  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  markets  for  the  renewable  energy 
industry  and  related  services  industries,  the 
Bank  shall  attempt  to  provide,  in  each  fiscal 
year,  loans  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  re- 
newable energy  technology  for  export  in  an 
aggregate  amount  of  at  least  5  percent  of 
the  aggregate  amount  of  loans  provided  in 
the  previous  fiscal  year  for  all  forms  of 
energy  technology.  Loans  under  this  sub- 
paragraph may  be  made  without  security 
for  the  loans.  The  Bank  shall,  not  later 
than  90  days  after  the  end  of  each  fiscal 
year,  report  to  the  interagency  working 
group  established  under  section  256(d)  of 
the  Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act  all 
loans  made  under  this  subpeiragraph  during 
that  fiscal  year.  For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
paragraph— 

"(i)  the  term  'renewable  energy'  means 
any  energy  resource  which  has  recently 
originated  from  the  sun,  including  direct 
and  indirect  solar  radiation  such  as  solar 
thermal,  passive  solar,  and  photovoltaic 
energy,  and  intermediate  solar  energy  forms 
such  as  wind,  ocean  thermal  gradients, 
ocean  currents  and  waves,  hydropower, 
products  of  photosynthetic  processes,  or- 
ganic wastes  and  resources,  geothermal.  and 
cogeneration:  and 

"(ii)  the  term  'energy'  includes  both  min- 
eral and  nonmineral  fuel  resourced,  includ- 
ing renewable  energy,  fossil,  nuclear,  electri- 
cal, and  synthetic  fuel  energry  resources.". 

(2)  Small  Business  Administration.— The 
Small  Business  Act  (15  U.S.C.  601  and  fol- 
lowing) is  amended  by  inserting  after  sec- 
tion 9  the  following: 

"Sec.  9A.  In  order  to  encourage  the  devel- 
opment of  the  domestic  renewable  energy 
industry  and  related  service  industries,  the 
Administrator  shall  attempt  to  provide,  in 
each  fiscal  year,  loans  to  small  business  con- 
cerns for  the  purpose  of  promoting  renew- 
able energy  technology  for  export  in  an  ag- 
gregate amount  of  at  least  5  percent  of  the 
aggregate  amount  of  loans  provided  in  the 
previous  fiscal  year  under  this  Act  for  all 
forms  of  energy  technology.  Loans  under 
this  section  may  be  issued  without  security 
for  the  loans.  The  Administrator  shall,  not 
later  than  90  days  after  the  end  of  each 
fiscal  year,  report  on  the  interagency  work- 
ing group  established  under  section  256(d) 
of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act 
all  loans  made  under  this  section  during 
that  fiscal  year.  For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion— 

"(1)  the  term  'renewable  energy'  means 
any  energy  resource  which  has  recently 
originated  from  the  sun,  including  direct 
and  indirect  solar  radiation  such  as  solar 
thermal,    passive    solar,    and    photovoltaic 
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energy,  and  Intermediate  solar  energy  forms 
such  as  wind,  ocean  thermal  gradients, 
ocean  currents  and  waves,  hydropower, 
products  of  photosynthetlc  processes,  or- 
ganic wastes  and  resources,  geothermal  and 
cogeneration;  and 

"(2)  the  term  energy'  includes  both  min- 
eral and  nonmlneral  fuel  resources,  includ- 
ing renewable  energy,  fossil,  nuclear,  electri- 
cal, and  synthetic  fuel  energy  resources. ". 

(b)  PORHOH  ASSISTAHCK  PROGRAIIS.— 

(1)  Pkasibiuty  Studies  and  Intormation 
ExcHAHom.— Section  106<b)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  (22  U.S.C.  2151d(b)) 
is  amended— 

(A)  in  the  second  sentence  of  paragraph 
(1)  by  inserting  after  "suitable  energy 
sources"  the  following:  "(including  funds  for 
feasibility  studies  for  renewable  energy 
projects)";  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(3)  The  agency  primarily  responsible  for 

administering  this  part  shall  develop  an  in- 
formation exchange  with  the  renewable 
energy  industry  in  the  United  States  In 
order  to  facilitate  the  use  of  renewable 
energy  equipment  in  countries  receiving  as- 
sistance under  this  chapter.  The  purpose  of 
such  exchange  shall  be  to  ensure  that  pro- 
ducers and  representatives  of  the  renewable 
energy  industry  receive  appropriate  infor- 
mation about  assistance  programs  under 
this  chapter,  and  to  ensure  that  the  agency 
receives  sufficient  and  timely  information 
concerning  renewable  energy  products  ap- 
propriate for  such  assistance  programs.". 

(2)  Tkainiwc  of  aid  personnel.— Section 
106  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
(22  U.S.C.  2151d)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following: 

"(g)  Of  the  funds  made  available  to  carry 
out  this  section,  $1,000,000  shall  be  available 
only  for  the  training  of  the  directors  and 
technical  advisors  of  the  country  missions 
of  the  agency  primarily  responsible  for  ad- 
ministering this  part  In  the  economics  and 
applications  of  renewable  energy  technology 
In  those  countries.". 

SEC  S.  dissemination  of  INFORMATION:  ACCESS 
TO  FOREIGN  MARKETS. 

Section  256(c)(2)(D)  of  the  ESiergy  Policy 
and  Conservation  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
6276<c)<2KD))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  clause  (i)  by  inserting  after  "com- 
merce," the  following:  "and  to  potential  end 
users,  including  other  industry  sectors  in 
foreign  countries  such  as  health  care,  rural 
development,  communications,  and  refriger- 
ation, and  other,";  and 

(2)  in  clause  (ii)  by  striking  out  "export 
opportunities"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"export  and  export  financing  opportimi- 
Ues". 

SBC.  7.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  FINDS  FOR  THE  INTER- 
AGENCY WORKING  GROUP:  DEVELOP- 
MENT OF  PROGRAM  TO  ENCOURAGE 
USE  OF  RENEWABLE  ENERGY  IN 
OTHER  COUNTRIES. 

Section  256(d)  of  the  Energy  Policy  and 
Conservation  Act  (42  U.S.C.  6276(d))  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(d)";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(2)  The  interagency  group  shall  establish 

a  program  to  inform  other  countries  of  the 
benefits  of  policies  that  would  allow  small 
facilities  which  produce  renewable  energy  to 
compete  effectively  with  producers  of 
energy  from  non-renewable  sources. 

"(3)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  interagency  working  group 
$2,500,000  for  fiscal  year  1990  to  carry  out 
its  activities  under  this  subsection.". 


SEC  8.  PR(X:RAMS  IN  INTERNATIONAL  FINANCIAL 
INSTITUTIONS. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  in- 
struct the  Executive  Directors  of  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund  and  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  to  urge  those 
respective  international  financial  Institu- 
tions— 

(1)  to  provide  financing  for  renewable 
energy  purposes  as  part  of  their  programs 
for  financing  energy  projects; 

(2)  to  submit  to  recipient  countries  plans 
of  those  respective  institutions  for  renew- 
able energy  development;  and 

(3)  to  appoint  an  officer,  or  establish  an 
office,  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  use 
of  renewable  energy  technologies  in  recipi- 
ent countries. 

SEC.  9.  ELIGIBILITY  OF  RENEWABLE  ENERGY 
EQUIPMENT  FOR  MILITARY  ASSIST- 
ANCE PROGRAM. 

Section  644(d)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  (22  U.S.C.  2403(d))  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following:  "Para- 
graphs (2),  (3),  and  (4)  include  renewable 
energy  equipment.".* 


By  Mr.  PRYOR  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Badcus,  Mr.  BoREN,  Mr.  Bur- 
dick,  Mr.  Harkin,  Mr.  Stevens, 
Mr.  Cohen,   Mr.   Conrad,   Mr. 
Pressler,  and  Mr.  Shelby): 
S.  1060.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  provide  re- 
fundable  income   tax   credits  to  pri- 
mary  health   services   providers   who 
work  in  rural  health  manpower  short- 
age areas,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

RURAL  PRIMARY  CARE  INCENTIVES  ACT 

•  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  most  of 
us  are  justifiably  concerned  about  the 
plight  of  rural  hospitals  and  are  sup- 
porting initiatives  aimed  at  stopping 
the  closures  of  essential  hospital  facili- 
ties. However,  we  and  the  media  have 
tended  to  give  short  shrift  to  the  pri- 
mary care  personnel  side  of  the  rural 
health  crisis. 

In  response  to  the  need  to  focus 
more  attention  and  action  on  primary 
care  needs  in  rural  America,  I  am 
today  introducing  the  Rural  Primary 
Care  Incentives  Act  of  1989.  This  bill 
begins  to  meet  the  primary  care  chal- 
lenge through:  First,  the  use  of  tax  in- 
centives—a 3-year  $12,000  tax  credit; 
and  second,  the  elimination  of  one  of 
the  current  tax  disincentives— the  tax- 
ation of  funds  given  to  physicians 
through  the  National  Health  Service 
Corps'  Loan  Repayment  Program.  I 
am  pleased  and  honored  to  be  joined 
by  Senators  Baucds,  Boren.  BtmoicK. 
Harkin.  Stevens,  Cohen.  Conrad, 
Pressler,  and  Shelby  in  introducing 
this  important  legislation. 

In  the  United  States,  we  have  a  mal- 
distribution of  primary  care  physi- 
cians. This  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact 
that  in  urban  areas  there  are  78  pri- 
mary care  physicians  per  100,000  resi- 
dents, while  for  the  same  number  of 
rural  residents  there  are  only  44  of 
these  valued  providers.  Furthermore,  a 
1987  study  by  University  of  Wisconsin 
Prof.  David  Kindig  found  that  the 
greatest  need  for  primary  care  provid- 


ers is  in  rural  areas  with  fewer  than 
10,000  residents.  Rural  countries  with 
fewer  than  10.000  residents  have  only 
one-half  the  physician  availability 
than  more  populated  rural  counties. 
Moreover,  a  1988  survey  of  rural  phy- 
sicians found  that  as  many  as  25  per- 
cent of  rural  physicians  were  consider- 
ing retirement  or  relocation  within  the 
next  5  years. 

Of  particular  concern  is  the  shortage 
of  primary  care  health  personnel  in 
rural  areas.  Community  oriented  pri- 
mary care  services  may  be  the  only 
health  care  available  to  people  in  rural 
medically  underserved  areas.  These 
areas  tend  to  be  geographically  isolat- 
ed, poverty  sticken.  have  many  unin- 
sured and  underinsured  populations 
and  are  in  great  need  of  primary  care 
providers. 

Seventeen  percent  of  people  living  in 
rural  areas  are  uninsured  while  14  per- 
cent of  people  living  in  urban  areas 
are  uninsured.  Additionally,  only  25 
percent  of  the  rural  poor  qualify  for 
Medicaid  while  43  percent  of  the  inner 
city  poor  qualify.  Moreover,  in  1985. 
18.3  percent  of  rural  populations  lived 
below  the  poverty  line  as  compared  to 
12.7  percent  in  urban  populations. 
These  statistics  represent  only  some  of 
the  extraordinary  barriers  to  health 
care  in  rural  America  and  it  seems  log- 
ical to  conclude  that  rural  areas  with 
populations  under  10,000  are  in  even 
worse  shape.  Unfortunately  and  not 
too  surprisingly,  primary  care  physi- 
cians are  understandably  hesitant  to 
move  into  these  areas  without  ade- 
quate compensation— compensation 
that  many  of  these  communities 
simply  cannot  afford  to  provide. 

Primary  care  includes  nonhospital 
diagnostic  and  preventive  services  that 
range  from  care  provided  in  routine 
checkups  and  prenatal  care  visits  to 
managing  chronic  disabilities.  Avail- 
able and  accessible  primary  care  can 
help  prevent  or  reduce  aggravation  of 
certain  health  problems  and  therefore 
avoid  the  adverse  health  outcomes  and 
unnecessary  hospitalizations  responsi- 
ble for  exorbitant  health  care  spend- 
ing. Unfortunately,  many  of  these 
services  may  be  at  risk  of  closure  or 
service  reduction  due  to  the  shortage 
of  primary  care  physicians. 

The  legislation  we  are  introducing 
today  offers  meaningful  incentives  to 
primary  care  physicians  to  practice  in 
medically  underserved  rural  areas. 
The  first  and  most  significant  provi- 
sion of  the  Rural  Primary  Care  Incen- 
tives Act  provides  for  a  3-year  $12,000 
per  year  tax  credit  for  high  priority 
primary  care  physicians  based  on  a  5- 
year  service  incentive.  The  5-year  in- 
centive is  based  on  a  graduated  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  recapture  sched- 
ule applied  to  a  5-year  service  period. 
Mr.  President,  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.  I  would  ask  unanimous  con- 
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sent  that  the  schedule  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

TAX  CREDIT  ACCRUAL  AND  RECAPTURE  STRUCTURE 

flu  credit  sdcdule  f«  pnnuty  cire  MD's/DO's] 


lu  credit  program 
yeir 


Complcled 
monttis 
mrtied 


Tai  credit 


Total  tax  credit  remved 
and  earned  to  date 


W  • 1-lZ  '  $12,000  Up  to  $12,000 

Second _....  13-24  12,000  Up  to  $24,000 

Tl)ird 25-36  12.000  Up  to  $36,000 

Fouftli 37-48  0  Up  to  $36,000 

Fiftli 49-60  0  $36,000 


■  1st  year! 

s  prorated  to  monttis  served 
TAX  CREDIT  RECAPTURE  SCHEDULE 

I^rtent  of 
Completed  monttis  iwclied      received  tax 
credit  protected 

Amount  protected 

<24 

0 

$0 

24 

25 

Up  to  $8,750 

36 _ 

50 

Up  to  $18,000 

48 

75 

Up  to  $27,000 

60  

100 

Up  to  $36,000 

This  tax  credit  will  be  attached  to 
the  Bureau  of  Health  Delivery  and  As- 
sistance [BHCDA]  criteria  for  a 
system  of  care  guided  by  a  mission  to 
serve  the  medically  underserved.  This 
high  priority  site  criteria  that  are  used 
for  determining  Health  Manpower 
Shortage  Area  EHMSA]  designations 
include  physician  population  ratios, 
unmet  health  needs,  level  of  geograph- 
ic isolation,  poverty  rates,  and  infant 
mortality  rates.  This  bill  will  responsi- 
bly link  provider  incentives  to  the 
HMSA  classification  system.  There  is 
no  need  to  develop  a  new  system  or  ad- 
ministrative arm. 

Practice  locations  and  conditions 
that  would  qualify  primary  care  physi- 
cians for  the  tax  cerdit  must  satisfy 
conditions  that  require  an  active  mis- 
sion for  nondiscriminatory  service  to 
the  poor,  minorities,  underinsured, 
and  other  DHHS  documented  and 
verified  determinants  of  medically  un- 
derserved populations.  These  provid- 
ers must  accept  Medicare  and  Medic- 
aid assignment.  The  tax  credit  would 
be  available  to  primary  care  physicians 
whose  benefit  qualifications  have  been 
certified  by  BHCDA.  BHCDA  will  be 
directed  to  submit  a  plan  for  oversight 
of  these  designated  sites. 

The  tax  credit  provision  of  The 
Rural  Primary  Care  Incentives  Act  of 
1989  applies  to  qualified  physicians 
that  chose  to  work  in  the  two  highest 
priority  HMSA  classifications.  By  tar- 
geting HMSA  classes  1  and  2,  this  bill 
addresses  83  percent  of  all  rural 
HMSA  primary  care  physician  need  in 
the  Nation.  Furthermore,  97  percent 
of  primary  csu-e  physician  need  in 
rural  HMSAs  with  fewer  than  10,000 
residents  are  addressed  by  the  tax 
credit  provision. 

The  second  major  provision  will 
eliminate  the  tax  liability  on  loan  re- 
payments for  all  National  Health 
Service  Crops  Federal  Loan  Repay- 
ment    Program     participants.     This 


NHSC  Loan  Repayment  Program  tax 
liability  relief  will  enhance  the  NHSC 
practice  opportunities  for  physician 
and  nonphysician  primary  care  provid- 
ers and  increase  the  flexibility  needed 
to  create  and  maintain  effective  qual- 
ity and  cost  conscious  provider  mixes. 
Finally,  this  bill  will  mandate  a  study 
to  determine  the  present  and  project- 
ed appropriate  number  and  mix  of  all 
rural  HMSA  primary  care  providers  in 
order  to  study  the  feasibility  of  ex- 
tending the  tax  credit  to  nonphysi- 
cians. 

Mr.  President,  I  recently  received  a 
letter  from  the  directors  of  Southwest 
Arkansas  Comprehensive  Care,  Inc. 
ESWACC]  of  Lafayette  County,  AR, 
informing  me  that  they  have  only  two 
family  practice  physicians  for  the 
10,399  residents.  Thirty-two  percent  of 
the  people  in  the  Lafayette  County 
service  area  fall  below  the  Federal 
income  poverty  guidelines.  What  is 
more,  55  percent  of  the  counties'  non- 
white  population  are  poverty  stricken 
and  the  county  has  no  services  to  help 
those  vulnerable  people.  As  a  result, 
many  of  these  medically-needy  resi- 
dents do  not  seek  or  do  not  have 
access  to  the  physician  care  they  need. 
This  situation  is  simply  unacceptable. 

Like  most  other  States  under  this 
bill,  the  tax  credit  provision  of  my  bill 
addresses  a  significant  percentage  of 
my  home  State  of  Arkansas'  need  for 
primary  care  physicians  in  rural  feder- 
ally designated  HMSA's— 85  percent. 
In  terms  of  raw  numbers,  since  there 
is  a  need  for  22  additional  physicians 
in  these  high  priority  HMSA  areas 
and  17  physicians  currently  practice  in 
them,  39  Arkansas  physicians  could  be 
eligible  for  this  benefit.  In  addition, 
this  provision  targets  100  percent  of 
the  Arkansas  need  in  geographical 
areas  with  fewer  than  10,000  resi- 
dents—the areas  that  are  having  the 
most  trouble  finding  and  keeping  phy- 
sicians. This  bill  would  assist  approxi- 
mately 20  HMSA  sites  in  Arkansas  in 
counties  like  Lafayette,  Lincoln,  Mont- 
gomery, and  Newton. 

Currently,  the  responsibility  for  re- 
cruiting primary  care  providers  for 
medically  underserved  populations 
falls  primarily  on  individual  care  sites 
that  have  incorporated  a  charitable 
mission.  These  rural  sites  do  not  have 
the  financial  means  to  compete  with 
salaries  offered  by  HMO's  and  other 
practices  that  place  less  emphasis  on 
serving  the  medically  underserved.  As 
a  result,  sites  located  in  federally  des- 
ignated HMSA's  have  relied  on  the  re- 
cruiting and  placement  efforts  of  the 
National  Health  Service  Corps 
[NHSC].  The  NHSC  uses  scholarships 
and  loan  forgiveness  programs  to  re- 
cruit HMSA  primary  care  providers. 
However,  while  over  4,000  primary 
care  physicians  are  needed  to  remove 
the  almost  2,000  rural  HMSA  designa- 
tions, the  NHSC  has  so  far  been  able 
to  award  only  26  loan  forgiveness  con- 


tracts this  year  and  has  effectively 
phased  out  the  scholarship  program. 

The  NHSC  has  proven  to  be  the 
"breeding  ground"  for  HMSA  primary 
care  providers.  The  July  1985  Public 
Health  Service,  Health  Resources  and 
Services  Administration  report, 
"Survey  of  Factors  Influencing  the  Lo- 
cation Decision  and  Practice  Pat- 
terns." found  that  the  NHSC  experi- 
ence has  a  large  influence  on  the  sub- 
sequent practice  site  choice  of  these 
alumni.  For  example,  most  young  phy- 
sicians who  chose  rural  practice  loca- 
tions prefer  counties  with  larger  popu- 
lations, more  health  resources,  the 
presence  of  a  college,  and  greater 
white-collar  employment.  On  the 
other  hand,  NHSC  alumni  were  more 
likely  than  nonalimmi  to  locate  in 
whole  county  HMSA's,  lower  populat- 
ed counties,  and  were  more  accessible 
to  the  underserved  than  non-NHSC 
alumni.  Without  a  cooperative  comple- 
ment of  recruitment  and  retention  ef- 
forts, we  will  never  obtain  a  sufficient 
number  of  providers  to  ease  the  health 
care  crisis  in  rural  HMSA's. 

Insufficient  salaries  are  most  often 
blamed  for  failure  to  retain  physicians 
in  rural  medically  underserved  areas. 
Primary  care  service  managers  and  tis- 
sociations  claim  that  when  NHSC  pro- 
viders finish  their  obligations,  there  is 
usually  no  significant  salary  increase 
that  can  be  offered  to  give  these 
people  enough  reason  to  stay  in  their 
present  site.  This  bill  will  empower  the 
NHSC's  efforts  to  identify  primary 
care  providers  for  rural  HMSA  service 
and  offer  a  significant  benefit  for  con- 
tinued HMSA  service. 

Additionally,  rural  primary  care 
access  and  availability  are  significant- 
ly, but  perhaps  not  obviously,  affected 
by  the  disproportionate  share  of  elder- 
ly people  in  rural  areas.  While  12  per- 
cent of  the  United  States  population  is 
elderly,  these  older  Americans  account 
for  25.4  percent  of  the  rural  popula- 
tion. This  is  significant  because  the  el- 
derly are  more  likely  than  younger 
people  to  make  frequent  visits  to  a 
doctor.  Furthermore,  because  chronic 
illnesses  threaten  the  independence  of 
older  people,  their  physician  visits  are 
most  often  for  the  treatment  of  chron- 
ic conditions.  In  fact,  most  elderly  hos- 
pitalizations are  caused  by  an  aggra- 
vated chronic  condition  that  becomes 
acute.  Although  not  all  acute  episodes 
are  preventable,  primary  care  services 
may  avert  the  need  for  costly  hospital- 
ization and  institutionalization. 

Changing  Medicare  reimbursement 
rates  for  rural  practitioners  as  we 
started  to  do,  only  addresses  part  of 
the  health  manpower  shortage  prob- 
lem. That  approach  represents  Medi- 
care's portion  of  the  responsibility.  Be- 
cause we  have  reached  an  unsatisfac- 
tory limit  to  the  feasible  benefits  that 
can  be  reaped  by  adjusting  existing 
payment  mechanisms,  I  am  offering 
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the  Rural  Primary  Care  Incentives  Act 
of  1989  as  an  effective  fiscally  respon- 
sibile  measure  toward  alleviating  some 
of  our  critical  rural  health  concerns.  I 
hope  all  my  coUesigues  will  join  me  In 
supporting  this  important  legislation.* 
•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  in  support  of  the  Rural 
Primary  Care  Incentives  Act  being  of- 
fered today  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league Senator  Pryor.  This  proposal 
makes  an  important  commitment  to 
improving  the  recruitment  of  doctors 
to  underserved  areas  of  rural  America. 

This  legislation  is  the  perfect  com- 
panion for  the  Rural  Health  Manpow- 
er Assistance  Act  that  I  introduced 
earlier  this  year.  My  bill  provides  an 
additional  5-percent  bonus  for  primary 
care  services  performed  in  rural  health 
manpower  shortage  areas. 

The  current  physician  payment 
system  sends  all  the  wrong  messages 
to  young  doctors:  "Stay  in  overdoc- 
tored  cities,  do  lots  of  expensive  proce- 
dures, avoid  talking  with  your  patients 
for  too  long,  and  stay  away  from 
public  service." 

The  Rural  Primary  Care  Incentives 
Act  makes  sense.  It  does  the  right 
things,  and,  most  importantly,  sends 
the  right  messages. 

The  bill  tells  doctors  in  training: 
"The  Federal  Government  under- 
stands the  importance  of  primary  care, 
and  it's  going  to  provide  financial  in- 
centives to  help  you  make  the  decision 
to  train  in  primary  care  where  you  are 
most  needed." 

It  tells  young  doctors:  "If  you  make 
a  commitment  to  practice  in  an  under- 
served  rural  area,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  show  its  appreciation." 

It  tells  young  doctors:  "If  you  have 
the  idealism  to  work  in  the  National 
Health  Service  Corps,  the  Federal 
Government  won't  tax  the  loan  repay- 
ment bonus." 

Mr.  President,  these  are  the  kinds  of 
signals  this  Government  should  be 
sending  to  young  physicians. 

I  commend  Senator  Pryor  for  his  ef- 
forts on  this  excellent  and  badly 
needed  proposal,  and  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  him  on  getting  these 
messages  translated  into  action.* 

By  Mr.  WARNER  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Reid.  Mr.  Lieberman,  Mr. 
Chatee.  and  Mr.  Riegle): 
S.  1061.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  distri- 
bution, sale,  or  use  of  daminozide  for 
food  use,  to  cancel  the  registration  for 
daminozide  for  food  use,  to  revoke  the 
tolerance  for  daminozide  in  or  on  food, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry. 

pmoHnrmG  the  use  of  daminozide  ialari 
•  Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  today 
Senators  Reid.  Lieberman,  Chafee, 
RiSGLE.  and  I  are  introducing  legisla- 
tion to  inunediately  prohibit  the  distri- 
bution, sale,  or  use  of  daminozide— 
also  known  as  Alar— for  food  use,  to 


cancel  the  registration  for  daminozide 
for  food  use,  and  to  revoke  the  toler- 
ance for  daminozide  and  its  cancer- 
causing  metobolyte,  UDMH,  in  or  on 
food  products. 

Over  the  course  of  the  past  several 
months.  Members  of  Congress,  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  our 
Nation's  fruit  growers  and  processors, 
and  concerned  parents  of  young  chil- 
dren have  been  caught  up  in  the  con- 
troversy surrounding  Alar. 

Let  me  point  out  to  my  colleagues 
that  Alar  does  not  kill  pests  that  eat 
on  the  fruit.  It  does  not  prevent  dis- 
ease that  injures  apples;  its  use  is,  in 
fact,  for  purely  cosmetic  purposes. 
People  want  beautiful  red  apples;  Alar 
does  the  trick.  And  while  it  is  nice  to 
have  colorful,  firmer  apples  which  do 
not  crack  or  bruise  as  easily,  that  is 
hardly  worth  the  possible  exposure  to 
a  carcinogen. 

The  safety  of  America's  greatest  nat- 
ural resource,  its  food  supply,  is  put  in 
question.  The  public's  confidence  in 
the  Government's  responsibility  to 
work  with  industry  and  to  assure  a 
healthful  food  supply  ha.?  been 
shaken.  And  a  vital  industry,  not  only 
to  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  but 
to  many  States,  is  being  injured.  The 
industry  has  taken  steps  to  rebuild 
consiuner  public  confidence  and  the 
purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  sup- 
port those  efforts. 

Evidence  is  building  that  points  to  a 
link  between  Alar  and  cancer  tumors 
in  laboratory  rodents.  It's  the  job  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  expedite 
its  decision  process  to  remove  the  po- 
tential dangers  of  Alar.  The  purpose 
of  this  legislation  is  to  help  expedite 
the  Federal  Government  in  doing  its 
job. 

While  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  [EPA],  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  [USDA],  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  [FDA],  the  scien- 
tific community,  and  we  in  Congress 
are  working  to  gather  the  answers, 
millions  of  young  mothers  and  fathers 
are  struggling  with  how  to  feed  their 
young  children  safely.  They  need  as- 
surance we  are  doing  our  part  to  help. 
Since  the  time  this  controversy  was 
first  reported  over  the  airwaves  and 
newspapers  several  months  ago,  I  have 
spoken  with  and  read  the  letters  of 
many  concerned  parents  and  visited 
with  fruit  growers,  processors,  and 
packers  in  Virginia.  In  hearings,  I  have 
questioned  witnesses  coming  before 
the  Senate  Environment  and  Public 
Works  Subcommittee  on  Toxic  Sub- 
stances, Environmental  Oversight  and 
Research  and  Development,  of  which  I 
am  the  ranking  member.  They  ask  for 
help. 

Part  of  the  fault  for  this  problem 
rests  on  Congress  for  past  actions.  We 
have  a  law  in  place  that  does  not  meet 
modem  standards.  The  consumer,  the 
EPA.  and  the  fruit  growers  are  all  vic- 
tims of  a  defective  law. 


Doubts  involving  the  safety  of  Alar 
first  surfaced  over  16  years  ago.  Yet, 
because  of  statutory  requirements,  the 
Environental  Protection  Agency  has 
not  been  able  to  expeditiously  cancel 
the  usage  of  a  chemical  previously  ap- 
proved for  use  and  thought  to  be  safe. 
This  cancellation  has  not  occurred  de- 
spite the  fact  that  Alar  probably 
would  not  be  approved  for  use  today  if 
the  manufacturer  were  to  attempt  to 
register  it. 

Apple  growers  themselves  have  been 
the  victims  of  this  statutory  night- 
mare. News  accounts  failed  to  note 
that  the  growers  were  using  an  ap- 
proved chemical  and  were  applying  it 
well  within  the  established  guidelines 
for  use. 

In  fact,  many  of  the  growers  took 
the  initiative  to  stop  using  Alar 
through  a  voluntary  ban.  In  their  at- 
tempts to  provide  Americans  with  the 
world's  safest  and  most  bountiful  food 
supply,  at  a  cost  to  the  consumer 
lower  than  any  other  industrialized 
nation,  they  have  become  victims  of  a 
law  which  moves  too  slowly  to  help 
them  in  emergency  situations  like  this 
one. 

A  "quick  fix"  is  seldom  the  answer 
for  any  problem.  But  we  all  realize 
that  the  Federal  Insecticide,  P\mgi- 
cide.  and  Rodenticide  Act  [FIFRA] 
must  be  revisited  and  revised  to  avoid 
similar  circumstances  in  the  future.  I 
believe  the  time  has  come  for  the  Con- 
gress to  order  the  cancellation  of  the 
registration  for  Alar  and  to  being  the 
legislative  process  to  fix  the  law. 

Mr.  President,  the  apple  has  for 
years  stood  as  the  symbol  of  health, 
nutrition,  and  goodness.  We  must  con- 
tinue that  tradition 

It  is  a  shame  that  after  so  many 
growers  have  acted  responsibly  to  re- 
frain from  using  Alar,  others  still  seek 
to  exploit  the  use  of  Alar  to  gain 
market  advantages.  That  is  unfortu- 
nate, for  all  suffer. 

The  spraying  season  for  apples  is 
nearly  upon  us,  that  is  why  I  believe 
we  must  act  now,  though  some  may 
say  in  haste,  and  revoke  the  registra- 
tion for  Alar.  If  Alar  is  sprayed  on  this 
year's  apple  crop,  traces  of  this  chemi- 
cal's residues  will  appear  in  our  gro- 
cery stores  on  our  fresh  fruit  as  well  as 
in  juices  and  sauces  for  some  time  to 
come. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  worked  very 
closely  with  the  EPA  in  crafting  this 
legislation.  While  I  would  have  pre- 
ferred for  this  situation  to  have  been 
resolved  differently,  I  do  not  see  any 
viable  alternative. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  I 
would  like  to  briefly  explain  how  this 
legislation  addresses  the  problems  I 
have  just  discussed. 

FHrst,  since  there  are  two  aspects  to 
this  issue  there  are  basically  two  parts 
to  this  bill. 
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The  first  part  addresses  the  sale,  dis- 
tribution and  use  of  the  pesticide  da- 
minozide  itself.  This  legislation  will 
ban  immediately  upon  enactment  the 
further  sale,  use,  or  distribution  of  da- 
minozide  for  food  products. 

Section  3  of  the  legislation  requires 
the  Administrator  of  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency  to  require  the 
registrant  to  recall  this  pesticide  from 
dealers,  distributors,  and  end  users, 
and  to  provide  for  the  proper  storage 
and  disposal  of  the  pesticide.  Section  3 
also  provides  that  the  registrant  shall 
reimburse  any  person  who  holds  any 
quantity  of  daminozide  at  the  prevail- 
ing sale  price  at  the  time  the  pesticide 
was  purchased. 

These  provisions  were  crafted  in 
order  to  protect  distributors  and  end 
users,  and  to  prevent  further  adverse 
economic  consequences  on  their  part. 

The  second  aspect  of  the  bill  deals 
with  the  presence  of  daminozide  in 
food  products  which  have  already 
been  harvested,  stored,  or  processed 
for  retail  sale.  In  order  to  adequately 
protect  processors,  retailers,  and  con- 
sumers from  further  adverse  economic 
consequences,  section  4  revokes  all  ex- 
isting tolerances  and  food  additive  reg- 
ulations for  daminozide  immediately 
upon  enactment  of  this  act.  However, 
the  bill  continues  the  authority  for 
the  Administrator  to  establish  an 
action  level  as  provided  under  current 
law. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  for  apple 
growers  to  begin  applying  Alar  to  their 
orchards  will  soon  be  upon  us.  It  is 
urgent  that  we  in  Congress  take  swift 
action  to  ban  the  use  before  that  ap- 
plication begins.  If  we  do  not  act  swift- 
ly and  decisively  now,  it  will  take  an 
even  longer  period  of  time  before  Alar 
and  UDMH  are  eradicated  from  our 
food  chain. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  and 
Senators  Reid,  Lieberman,  Chafee, 
and  RiEGLE  in  cosponsoring  this  legis- 
lation, and  pressing  for  its  swift  ap- 
proval by  the  Congress.* 
•  Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  today  with  Senators 
LiEBERMAii,  RiEGLE,  Chafee,  and 
Warner  in  offering  this  legislation  to 
ban  Alar. 

Our  legislation  banning  Alar  is  a 
major  step  in  the  right  direction,  but 
no  one  should  fool  themselves  into 
thinking  that  this  action  eliminates 
the  danger  of  pesticides  for  American 
consumers. 

There  are  50,000  other  pesticides 
and  chemicals  out  there,  and  we  don't 
know  how  many  of  them  are  as  dan- 
gerous as  Alar.  This  legislation  ban- 
ning Alar  is  Just  a  beginning.  Protect- 
ing American  consumers  will  require 
better  review  procedures  than  the 
ones  that  allowed  Alar  to  stay  on  the 
market  so  long  in  the  first  place. 

Let  me  emphasize:  Alar  is  Just  the 
tip  of  the  iceberg.  This  legislation  is 
only  the  beginning.  The  Environmen- 


tal Protection— and  I  emphasize  pro- 
tection—Agency needs  better  review 
procedures  to  protect  the  American 
consumer.  We  in  Congress  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  help  eliminate  the 
source  of  the  Alar  controversy  as  well  as 
today's  effort  to  eliminate  Alar  itself.* 
•  Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  Join  Senators  Reid, 
Warner,  Chafee,  and  Riegle  in  intro- 
ducing legislation  today  that  will  ban 
the  sale  and  use  of  Alar  on  food. 

If  we  do  not  ban  Alar  from  the 
market,  American  consumers,  in  in- 
creasing nimibers,  will  ban  apples 
from  their  diet.  This  bill  will  have  a 
positive  economic  effect  on  the  apple 
industry— which  has  itself  become  a 
victim  of  Alar— as  well  as  a  positive 
health  effect  on  the  American  public. 

While  I  personally  believe  the  EPA 
has  the  authority  to  ban  Alar  immedi- 
ately, the  agency  does  not  share  that 
view,  and  intends  to  move  administra- 
tively against  the  chemical.  With  pos- 
sible court  challenges  to  that  process, 
it  could  be  years  before  Alar  is  off  the 
market.  Without  our  law,  an  Alar 
cloud  will  hang  over  the  apple  crop- 
not  just  this  year— but  for  as  long  as  it 
takes  for  a  ban  to  go  into  effect. 

In  specific  terms,  the  legislation 
would  immediately  ban  the  sale  of 
Alar  for  use  on  foods,  such  as  apples, 
peanuts  and  cherries.  It  would  also 
reduce  the  tolerance  for  Alar  on  food 
to  zero,  which  will  eliminate  Alar- 
tainted  food  imports. 

Our  bill  is  a  quick  fix.  But  it  is  not 
panicky  reaction  to  Just  one  story 
about  Alar's  danger.  It's  a  necessary 
reaction  to  years  of  government  inac- 
tion—inaction in  the  face  of  repeated 
studies  that  link  Alar  to  cancerous 
blood  vessel  tumors. 

As  a  father,  I  don't  want  my  1-year- 
old  daughter  eating  too  much  apple 
juice  or  apple  sauce  as  long  as  Alar  is 
on  the  market.  Until  it's  banned, 
buying  apple  products  will  have  a  Rus- 
sian Roulette  quality  to  it;  we  can't 
have  confidence  that  the  product  is 
Alar-free.  As  a  Senator,  I  want  to  do 
all  I  can  to  remove  Alar  from  the 
market  so  other  fathers  and  mothers 
don't  have  to  make  that  choice  at  all. 

I  like  apples.  I've  eaten  at  least  two  a 
day  for  decades.  I  want  growers  to 
keep  growing  them,  and  I  want  to  keep 
eating  them.  But  to  make  the  apple 
market,  and  apples,  healthier,  oiir  biU 
is  a  necessary  first  step. 

I  hope  this  means  the  end  of  Alar. 
But  it's  only  the  begirming  of  our 
review  of  the  impact  of  pesticides  in 
our  food  supply.  Alar  is  but  one  of  800 
man-made  chemicals  on  food  that  we 
must  review  to  determine  if  they  pose 
a  threat  to  human  health.  Further 
changes  in  the  law  regulating  pesti- 
cides, and  in  the  strategy  of  enforcing 
that  law,  may  be  needed  so  that  we 
can  methodically  review  and  remove 
any  of  the  remaining  799  chemicals  in 


our  food  supply  that  can  potentially 
do  us  harm.* 


By  Mr.  GORE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Danforth): 
S.  1062.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Earth- 
quake Hazards  Reduction  Act  of  1977 
to  improve  the  Federal  effort  to 
reduce  earthquake  htizards,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion. 

EARTHQUAKE  HAZARDS  REDDCTION  ACT 

•  Mr.  C3rORE.  Mr.  President,  today,  I 
am  pleased  to  Join  Senator  Danforth, 
the  distinguished  ranking  Republican 
member  of  the  Commerce  Committee, 
introducing  a  bill  to  expand  and  im- 
prove the  National  Earthquake  Haz- 
ards Reduction  Program.  This  bill  will 
help  ensure  that  the  United  States  is 
prepared  for  a  major  earthquake. 

Just  last  month,  a  magnitude  4.7 
earthquake  of  the  New  Madrid  fault  in 
Missouri  shook  up  the  residents  of 
Missouri,  Tennessee,  Arkansas,  and 
Kentucky  and  reminded  them  that 
earthquakes  pose  a  threat  to  our 
region  of  the  United  States. 

Three  weeks  before  that  earthquake, 
during  National  Earthquake  Aware- 
ness Week,  the  Science,  Technology, 
and  Space  Subcommittee  which  I 
chair,  held  a  hearing  on  strengthening 
the  National  Earthquake  Hazards  Re- 
duction Program.  At  that  hearing,  the 
late  Dr.  Robert  Ketter,  former  Direc- 
tor of  the  National  Center  Earthquake 
Engineering  Research,  testified  that 
the  odds  of  a  destructive  earthquake 
striking  the  Elastem  United  States 
before  the  year  2000  is  better  than  75 
to  95  percent.  There  is  a  nearly  100- 
percent  chance  that  such  as  earth- 
quake will  occur  by  the  year  2010. 

Dr.  Ketter  also  discussed  the  New 
Madrid  fault  zone  in  Missouri,  just  a 
few  miles  from  Memphis,  TN.  In  1811 
and  1812,  it  produced  three  of  the 
largest  earthquakes  in  UJS.  history,  all 
three  greater  than  8.3  on  the  Richter 
scale.  A  repeat  of  the  New  Madrid 
earthquake  would  kill  thousands  of 
people,  injure  tens  of  thousands,  and 
leave  hundreds  of  thousands  homeless. 
According  to  Dr.  Ketter,  the  odds  of 
such  a  quake  by  the  year  2035  is  3  or  4 
percent.  That's  frightening.  Just  as 
disturbing  is  the  fact  that  there  is 
about  a  50-50  chance  that  a  smaller, 
magnitude  6.3  earthquake  will  occur 
on  the  New  Madrid  fault  zone  in  the 
next  11  years.  Such  a  quake  could 
result  in  billions  of  dollars  of  damage 
and  thousands  of  deaths  and  injuries. 

Dr.  Ketter's  testimony  made  it  clear 
that  earthquakes  are  not  Just  a  Cali- 
fornia problem.  They  pose  a  threat  to 
Tennessee  and  the  rest  of  the  Eastern 
and  Central  United  States  as  well. 

Other  witnesses  at  the  hearing  dis- 
cussed how  much  needs  to  be  done  to 
improve  our  earthquake  preparedness. 
Earthquake  faults  have  to  be  mapped; 
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seismic  risks  have  to  be  assessed;  build- 
ings and  pipelines  have  to  be  made 
more  earthquake  resistant;  and  plans 
and  resources  have  to  be  ready  and 
available  in  order  to  respond  after  a 
catastrophic  earthquake.  Perhaps 
most  importantly,  the  public  has  to  be 
made  more  aware  of  the  risks  of  earth- 
quakes. 

In  his  testimony  to  the  Science  Sub- 
committee, Lacy  Suiter,  director  of  the 
Tennessee  Emergency  Management 
Agency  and  head  of  the  Central 
United  States  Earthquake  Consorti- 
um, suggested  that  if  Congress  wants 
to  improve  the  Nation's  earthquake 
preparedness,  it  should  legislate  spe- 
cific goals  for  the  agencies  in  the  Na- 
tional Earthquake  Hazards  Reduction 
Program.  The  legislation  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  does  just  that.  It  pro- 
vides concrete  goals  which  need  to  be 
met  if  the  Nation  is  to  be  prepared  for 
a  major  earthquake. 

The  bill  calls  for  a  National  Seismic 
Network  to  monitor  earthquakes 
throughout  the  United  States.  This 
network  will  work  in  conjunction  with 
existing  regional  seismic  networks  like 
the  one  that  Dr.  Arch  Johnston  runs 
at  Memphis  State  University,  which 
provides  a  detailed  picture  of  the  seis- 
miclty  on  the  New  Madrid  fault  zone. 
The  Federal  Goverrunent  has 
funded  tens  of  millions  of  dollars  of 
research  on  earthquakes.  This  bill  will 
improve  the  way  that  research  is  uti- 
lized. For  each  earthquake-prone 
region  in  the  Nation,  better  estimates 
of  the  risks  of  earthquakes  will  be  de- 
veloped, along  with  improved  esti- 
mates of  the  expected  intensities  of 
shsUdng  that  those  earthquakes  would 
cause.  The  bill  requires  that  land  use 
plaimers  identify  those  areas  where 
unstable  soils  tend  to  amplify  the 
shaking  caused  by  an  earthquake.  The 
Mexico  City  earthquake  showed  the 
fatal  results  of  building  on  such  shaky 
ground. 

This  bill  also  mandates  that  Ameri- 
can buildings  and  lifelines  be  made 
more  earthquake-resistant.  This  will 
require  educating  building  owners  and 
builders  about  the  risk  of  earthquakes 
and  about  how  their  buildings  can  be 
made  more  earthquake-resistant.  It 
will  also  require  building  codes  and 
zoning  laws  which  take  into  account 
seismic  risks. 

Public  education  about  earthquakes 
Is  another  key  component  of  this  bill. 
Last  month's  National  Earthquake 
Awareness  Week  helped  alert  more 
people  to  the  danger  of  earthquakes. 
We  even  had  "Sesame  Street's"  Big 
Bird  come  to  Capitol  Hill  to  spread  the 
word  about  earthquakes.  But  more 
needs  to  be  done.  We  cannot  improve 
earthquake  perparedness  if  the  public 
does  not  understand  the  need  for  it. 
This  biU  calls  for  new  educational  pro- 
grams, the  use  of  the  mass  media,  and 
regional  clearinghouses  to  educate  the 
public  about  earthquakes. 


In  spite  of  all  these  efforts  to  pre- 
pare for  earthquakes,  we  must  face 
the  inevitable  fact  that  major  earth- 
quakes will  continue  to  kill  people  and 
cause  billions  of  dollars  of  damage.  Al- 
though we  can  greatly  reduce  the  cas- 
ualties and  the  property  damage,  we 
cannot  eliminate  them.  Thus,  we  must 
be  prepared  to  take  action  when  a 
major  earthquake  strikes.  The  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency  has 
responsibility  for  disaster  planning  for 
earthquakes  and  other  natural  and 
manmade  hazards.  This  bill  will  accel- 
erate efforts  to  develop  earthquake  re- 
sponse plans.  It  requires  FE3MA  to  re- 
double its  efforts  to  work  with  State 
and  local  governments  to  develop 
earthquake  response  plans  in  every 
earthquake-prone  region  of  the  coun- 
try. I  am  particularly  interest  in  pro- 
moting the  use  of  advanced  computer 
and  telecommunication  equipment  for 
assessing  earthquake  rislis  and  for  re- 
sponding to  major  earthquakes. 

In  addition  to  helping  the  United 
States  prepare  for  a  major  earth- 
quake, this  bill  will  assist  other  coun- 
tries in  dealing  the  earthquakes.  The 
United  Nations  established  the  Inter- 
national Decade  of  Natural  Disaster 
Eduction  beginning  in  1990,  and  the 
United  States  can  assist  in  this  effort 
to  reduce  the  pain  and  suffering 
caused  by  natural  disasters  around  the 
world.  The  United  States  Is  a  world 
leader  in  earthquake  research  and  in 
earthquake  preparedness,  and  by  shar- 
ing our  knowledge  with  other  nations 
we  can  help  save  thousands  of  lives. 
And  we  can  learn  from  the  experience 
of  other  nations  as  well. 

Last  year's  Armenian  earthquake 
proved  dramatically  how  catastrophic 
even  a  moderate  earthquake  can  be  if 
a  city  is  not  prepared  for  it.  Shortly 
after  the  Armenian  earthquake,  I  was 
contacted  by  an  official  of  the  Soviet 
Embassy  who  was  seeking  more  infor- 
mation on  the  measures  that  the 
United  States  has  taken  to  reduce  the 
danger  of  earthquakes.  Unfortunately, 
there  was  not  one  office  I  could  refer 
him  to  for  information,  since  the  Na- 
tional Earthquake  Hazards  Reduction 
Program  consists  of  four  different 
agencies  each  working  on  different 
parts  of  the  earthquake  problem. 

In  order  to  make  it  easier  for  other 
countries,  especially  coimtries  in  the 
developing  world,  to  benefit  from 
American  experience  and  know-how 
concerning  earthquakes,  this  bill  will 
establish  and  Office  for  the  Interna- 
tional Exchange  of  Earthquake  Infor- 
mation at  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey. 
Such  an  office  would  provide  one-stop 
shopping  for  information  on  American 
earthquake  research  and  earthquake 
preparedness. 

This  bill  complements  S.  629  which 
Senator  Cranston  introduced  last 
March  and  which  I  cosponsored.  That 
bill  also  calls  for  improved  application 
of  earthquake  research.  In  addition. 


that  bill  addresses  problems  with  the 
management  of  the  National  Earth- 
quake Hazards  Reduction  Program. 
We  need  effective  coordination  of  the 
four  agencies  in  the  earthquake  pro- 
gram in  order  to  accomplish  the  goals 
set  out  in  the  bill  I  have  introduced 
today.  In  the  coming  weeks,  the  Sci- 
ence Subcommittee  will  consider  both 
bills  in  detail,  in  order  to  ensure  that 
we  are  not  caught  unprepared  by  the 
next  major  earthquake. 

These  are  important  bills  designed 
to  address  an  important  problem,  a 
problem  which  Is  too  often  ignored 
until  a  major  earthquake  strikes  and 
everyone  looks  for  someone  to  blame. 
Rather  than  waiting  until  after  a  dis- 
aster, we  need  to  take  action  now.« 
•  Mr.  DANPORTH.  Mr.  President, 
today  Senator  Gore  and  I  are  intro- 
ducing legislation  to  improve  this 
country's  preparedness  for  the  earth- 
quake that  Is  inevitably  going  to 
strike. 

On  April  27,  am  earthquake  measur- 
ing 4.7  on  the  Richter  scale  hit  New 
Madrid,  MO.  It  was  felt  in  Tennessee, 
Mississippi,  and  Illinois.  Fortunately, 
no  one  was  hurt,  and  there  was  only 
minor  damage.  Those  of  us  who  live  in 
the  Eastern  and  Central  United  States 
have  been  warned.  Scientists  predict 
that  there  is  almost  a  100-percent 
chance  that  a  major  earthquake— over 
6.0  on  the  Richter  scale— will  strike 
somewhere  east  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains before  the  year  2010.  There  is  a 
50-percent  chance  that  such  an  earth- 
quake will  occur  on  the  New  Madrid 
fault,  which  runs  through  my  home 
State  of  Missouri,  plus  the  States  of 
Mississippi,  Tennessee.  Kentucky,  Illi- 
nois. Indiana,  and  Arkansas. 

We  recently  saw  the  horrifying  de- 
struction that  can  happen  when  a 
nation  is  unprepared  for  a  major 
earthquake.  The  tragedy  in  Armenia 
must  never  happen  here.  When  a 
major  earthquake  strikes  the  United 
States,  houses  will  collapse  and  people 
will  be  trapped,  communication  lines 
will  break,  transportation  will  be  inter- 
rupted, bridges  will  fall,  and  natural 
gas  pipelines  will  leak.  Are  we  pre- 
pared for  what  we  know  is  coming?  No. 
If  a  major  earthquake  hit  Cape  Girar- 
deau, MO,  tonight,  would  people  there 
know  what  to  do?  Would  they  know 
whom  to  call?  Where  to  go  for  rescue 
workers  and  equipment?  How  to  trans- 
port medical  personnel  to  the  scene? 
Where  to  transport  victims  who  need 
hospital  treatment?  If  a  quake  struck 
the  New  Madrid  fault,  it  would  direct- 
ly affect  as  many  as  seven  States.  We 
don't  have  an  emergency  response 
plan  that  coordinates  the  roles  of  the 
Federal  and  State  Governments.  We 
don't  have  an  adequate  plan  for  get- 
ting the  necessary  medical  personnel, 
rescue  personnel  and  equipment  to  the 
scene.  We  don't  know  whether  our 
hospitals  will  still  be  standing  after  an 
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earthquake,  or  whether  they  will  have 
enough  beds  for  all  of  the  victims. 

What  are  we  doing  about  prepared- 
ness before  an  earthquake  strikes,  and 
rescue  and  repair  operations  after- 
ward? The  bill  we  are  introducing 
today  answers  these  questions. 

Last  month,  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee held  a  hearing  on  the  current  U.S. 
Earthquake  Program.  Testimony 
clearly  indicated  that  the  Federal 
Elmergency  Management  Agency 
[FEMA],  the  office  primarily  responsi- 
ble for  preparedness,  emergency  re- 
sponse, and  public  education,  must  be 
more  aggressive.  This  bill  gives  specific 
directions  to  FEMA  and  other  Federal 
earthquake  agencies  on  their  responsi- 
bilities. 

The  Federal  Government,  through 
the  National  Earthquake  Hazards  Re- 
duction Program,  has  been  research- 
ing and  studying  earthquake  data  for 
many  years.  Now  we  need  to  act  on 
this  information.  People  must  learn 
the  steps  they  can  take  to  reduce  the 
damage  of  an  earthquake. 

For  instance,  the  only  States  that 
have  enacted  seismic  building  codes 
are  California,  Massachusetts,  and 
Connecticut.  With  the  right  building 
codes  and  construction  practices,  we 
can  save  lives  and  property,  and  mini- 
mize the  amount  of  emergency  rescue 
needed  after  the  quake,  the  cleanup 
effort,  and  the  cost  to  rebuild. 

There  are  three  ways  to  reduce 
damage  and  injury:  First,  increase 
public  knowledge;  second,  eliminate  or 
reduce  potential  hazards;  and  third, 
improve  emergency  preparedness.  This 
bill  addresses  all  three  by  prescribing 
specific  activities  for  the  principal 
Federal  Earthquake  agencies— FEMA, 
the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  [USGSl. 
the  National  Science  Foundation 
[NSF]  and  the  National  Institute  of 
Standards  and  Technology  [NIST]. 

First  of  all,  the  bill  requires  three 
agencies  to  improve  public  education 
on  the  dangers  of  earthquakes  and  the 
need  to  increase  earthquake  prepared- 
ness. Specifically,  the  agencies  must 
develop  programs  targeted  to  specific 
geographic  regions  concerning  the  par- 
ticular local  earthquake  hazards;  es- 
tablish regional  clearinghouses  to  dis- 
tribute that  information;  establish  co- 
operatives among  the  private  sector, 
government,  and  local  universities  to 
orgtuiize  seminars  and  workships  for 
the  general  public;  and  identify  the 
appropriate  role  for  television  and 
radio  stations  in  disseminating  earth- 
quake information. 

Second,  the  bill  requires  the  agen- 
cies to  develop  information  and  strate- 
gies to  reduce  the  risk  of  earthquake 
damage.  They  must  then  share  this 
data  with  State  and  local  government 
officials,  and  private  contractors,  engi- 
neers, and  architects.  The  bill's  re- 
quirements include:  Developing  model 
building  codes  and  construction  guide- 
lines; establishing  construction  stand- 


ards for  the  Nation's  infrastructure, 
such  as  oil  and  gas  pipelines,  bridges, 
roads,  rail  lines,  and  telecommunica- 
tions networks;  providing  guidelines 
for  land-use  management  to  avoid 
future  construction  on  high-risk  sites; 
and  estimating  costs  and  developing 
procedures  for  retrofitting  existing 
buildings. 

Third,  the  bill  strengthens  our  Na- 
tion's emergency  response  capabilities 
by  requiring  the  agencies  to  assess  ex- 
isting emergency  plans,  including  per- 
sonnel and  equipment  available  for 
rescue  operations  after  an  earthquake, 
and  to  acquire  additional  resources 
where  needed;  to  develop  a  strategy 
for  coordinating  Federal,  State,  and 
local  emergency  plans;  and  to  include 
regional  earthquake  consortia  in  fed- 
eral sponsored  planning  and  prepared- 
ness projects. 

The  bill  requires  the  agency  to  docu- 
ment their  progress  on  these  duties  in 
their  annual  report  to  Congress,  begin- 
ning with  the  fiscal  year  1989  report. 

Finally,  a  new  section  is  added  to  es- 
tablish an  Office  for  the  International 
Exchange  of  Earthquake  Information 
within  the  USGS,  to  promote  the  ex- 
change of  information  on  earthquake 
research  and  earthquake  preparedness 
between  the  U.S.  and  other  countries; 
to  maintain  a  library  of  reports,  re- 
search papers  and  data  produced 
through  the  National  Earthquake 
Hazards  Reduction  Program;  to 
answer  requests  from  other  nations 
for  information  on  American  earth- 
quake research  and  earthquake  pre- 
paredness programs;  and  to  direct  for- 
eign requests  to  the  Federal  earth- 
quake agency  best  able  to  respond  to 
the  request. 

We  all  recognize  the  danger  of 
earthquakes.  I  recently  received  a 
letter  from  a  constituent  who  lives 
near  the  New  Madrid  fault.  She  is  con- 
cerned about  the  safety  of  her  two 
young  children,  who  attend  a  seismi- 
cally  unsafe  school.  She  wants  to  know 
what  she  can  do  to  reduce  the  risks  of 
injury,  death,  and  destruction  from  an 
earthquake.  I'm  glad  people  are  be- 
coming aware  of  this  potential  disas- 
ter. Now  we  must  act.  The  Federal 
Goverrunent  can  set  an  example  for 
State  and  local  governments  and  the 
private  sector  with  a  comprehensive, 
effective  earthquake  program  that  in- 
cludes achievable,  concrete  goals  for 
reducing  the  hazards  due  to  earth- 
quakes and  for  getting  the  public  in- 
volved in  that  effort.  The  bill  we  are 
introducing  today  provides  much- 
needed  direction  for  the  Federal 
Earthquake  Program.  Let's  not  wait 
imtil  it's  too  late.* 


By  Mr.  LUGAR  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  BoscHWiTz): 
S.  1063.  A  bill  to  improve  the  conser- 
vation of  cropland,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 


CONSERVATION  ENHANCEMENT  AND 
IMPROVEMENT  ACT 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  the  Conservation 
Enhancement  and  Improvement  Act 
of  1989. 

The  1985  farm  bill  contained  impor- 
tant provisions  to  help  protect  and 
conserve  our  soil  and  water  resources. 
This  historic  measure  has  nearly 
eliminated  erosion  on  netwly  30  mil- 
lion acres  of  highly  erodible  land.  It 
has  slowed  the  destruction  of  our  Na- 
tion's valuable  wetlands  and  required 
farmers  to  meet  minimum  soil  conser- 
vation criteria  in  order  to  qualify  for 
Federal  price  support  benefits. 

In  1985,  I  served  as  the  chairman  of 
the  Agriculture  Committee's  Subcom- 
mittee on  Conservation  and  Forestry. 
In  that  capacity,  I  was  the  principal 
author  of  the  conservation  title  of  the 
1985  farm  bill.  The  bill  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  will  build  and  expand  upon 
that  effort.  It  amends  existing  pro- 
grams to  more  effectively  protect 
groundwater  quality,  control  wind  and 
water  erosion,  improve  wildlife,  habi- 
tat, and  enhance  our  forest  resources. 

Without  question,  one  of  the  most 
successful  aspects  of  the  1985  farm  bill 
was  the  establishment  of  the  45-mil- 
lion  acre  Conservation  Reserve  Pro- 
gram [CRP].  To  date,  farmers  have 
voluntarily  idled  nearly  28  million 
acres  of  their  most  highly  erodible 
cropland  under  this  program.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  574  million  tons 
of  topsoil  have  been  saved  so  far  as  a 
result  of  this  effort.  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  estimates  that  the  CRP 
will  generate  $3.5  to  $4  billion  in  water 
quality  benefits  in  the  form  of  lower 
sediment  removal  costs,  less  flood 
damage,  and  lower  water  treatment 
costs.  A  study  by  the  American  Farm- 
land Trust  estimates  that  the  CRP 
will  increase  farm  income  by  $2.3  bil- 
lion over  5  years  while  saving  $600  mil- 
lion in  farm  program  costs. 

A  major  priority  that  we  are  now 
facing  in  order  to  continue  these  bene- 
fits is  how  to  preserve  the  acreage  en- 
tered into  the  Reserve  once  the  10- 
year  contract  period  expires.  My  legis- 
lation provides  a  solution  by  allowing 
fanners  to  extend  their  payment  acre- 
age base  protection  for  an  additional  5 
years  beyond  the  expiration  of  the 
contract  period.  This  will  ensure  that 
farmers  will  not  bring  highly  erodible 
land  back  into  crop  production  simply 
to  maintain  their  crop  base  and  their 
current  level  of  Federal  price  support 
benefits. 

One  of  the  major  goals  of  the  Con- 
servation Reserve  Program  is  to  have 
at  least  one-eighth  of  the  acreage  en- 
tered into  the  program  planted  to 
trees.  At  this  time,  there  is  not  ade- 
quate interest  in  the  tree  planting 
option  to  meet  that  goal.  Moreover, 
most  of  the  existing  CRP  tree  con- 
tracts have  been  devoted  to  softwood 
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trees.  My  biU  provides  added  incen- 
tives for  hardwood  tree  planting  in  the 
CRP.  Because  hardwood  trees  take 
conslderaly  longer  to  mature  than 
softwoods,  producers  would  be  given 
the  option  of  choosing  10-  to  15-year 
contracts,  instead  of  the  current  10 
years.  Also,  producers,  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances, would  be  aUowed  to  plant 
hardwoods  on  existing  CRP  acres 
planted  to  grass  within  reasonable  cost 
limits. 

Many  landowners  have  shown  less 
enthusiasm  for  the  CRP  program  in 
the  last  year  given  significantly  higher 
grain  prices  and  land  values.  As  a 
result,  it  will  be  more  difficult  and 
costly  to  reach  the  45-million-acre  goal 
of  the  CRP  if  we  limit  participation  to 
highly  erodible  land.  In  this  regard, 
my  bill  exi>ands  the  focus  of  the  pro- 
gram beyond  highly  erodible  acres  to 
include  other  areas  of  strategic  envi- 
ronmental concerns. 

Other  provisions  Include  making 
shelterbelts  and  windbreaks  eligible 
for  the  CRP  and  eliminating  the  use 
of  USDA  loans  for  the  significant 
clearing  of  trees,  except  for  purposes 
of  sustainable  management  or  tree 
farming.  The  bill  will  allow  sinkholes 
and  other  critical  ground  water  con- 
tamination areas  to  enter  the  Reserve. 

Public  attention  recently  has  fo- 
cused on  the  environmental  benefits 
of  our  Nation's  wetlands  which  include 
water  cleansing,  wildlife  habitat  and 
plant  habitat.  My  legislation  would  re- 
quire the  Secretary  to  create,  within 
the  Conservation  Reserve  Program,  a 
Wetlands  Reserve  Program  [WRPl  to 
restore  converted  wetlands  back  to 
their  natural  state.  A  minimum  of  2.5 
million  acres  must  enter  the  wetland 
reserve  during  1990.  However,  the 
total  combined  acreage  of  the  CRP 
and  the  WRP  could  not  exceed  the 
current  45-million-acre  cap  for  the 
CRP. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  about  5 
million  acres  of  our  Nation's  78  million 
acres  of  wetlands  have  a  very  high  po- 
tential for  conversion  to  agricultural 
uses.  The  WRP  helps  to  ensure  a  no- 
net loss  of  wetlands  policy. 

As  a  further  deterrent  to  further 
conversion  of  the  5  million  acres  of 
wetlands  to  agricultural  uses,  my  bill 
also  reforms  the  Waterbank  Program 
to  better  protect  enrolled  wetlands.  It 
prohibits  the  use  of  USDA  loans  to 
drain  wetlands  and  provides  additional 
tools  to  enforce  the  swampbuster  pro- 
visions of  the  1985  farm  bill. 

With  regard  to  other  areas  of  envi- 
ronmental concern,  my  bill  modifies 
the  Department  of  Agriculture's 
annual  acreage  reduction  programs 
which  require  producers  to  idle  land 
depending  on  supply  and  demand  con- 
ditions. As  a  result  of  its  short-term 
nature,  producers  are  reluctant  to 
make  conservation  and  wildlife  invest- 
ments on  annually  idled  land.  Many 
producers  in  the  past  have  failed  to 


even  plant  a  cover  crop  on  this  idled 
acreage.  My  bill  would  require  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  offer  3-year 
contracts  on  a  percentage  of  the  idled 
land  for  the  purpose  of  improving  soil 
conservation  and  wildlife  habitat. 

In  addition,  the  bill  clarifies  the 
intent  of  current  law  to  ensure  that 
annually  idled  land  does  not  erode  at 
greater  rates  than  cropped  land.  Cur- 
rent law  with  regard  to  conservation 
compliance  can  be  interpreted  so  as  to 
only  apply  to  cropped  acreage.  The 
bill  also  provides  additional  enforce- 
ment tools  for  the  Secretary  to  more 
consistently  enforce  existing  soil  ero- 
sion provisions  for  farmers  who  may 
not  participate  in  the  crop  programs 
but  are,  nevertheless,  recipients  of 
direct  farm  program  benefits. 

Current  farm  programs  discourage 
sound  conservation  and  environmental 
practices  by  distorting  market  signals 
on  what  crops  should  be  planted,  dis- 
couraging sound  rotational  practices 
and  encouraging  the  production  of 
crops  that  bleed  the  soil  of  important 
nutrients  and  moisture.  My  bill  pro- 
vides that  it  is  the  sense  of  Congress 
that,  during  the  debate  on  the  1990 
farm  bill,  the  structure  of  our  farm 
programs,  including  the  crop  acreage 
base  system,  be  modified  to  encourage 
soimd  conservation  and  farming  tech- 
niques. 

The  legislation  also  provides  for  the 
standardization  of  State  programs  to 
certify  naturally  grown  foods.  For 
those  States  interested  in  participat- 
ing, the  Secretary  would  be  authorized 
to  certify  State  programs  that  label 
foods  as  having  been  naturally  grown. 
State  programs  that  meet  the  USDA 
standard  could  display  a  label  so  indi- 
cating. Participating  States  would  be 
charged  a  fee  so  that  the  program 
would  be  carried  out  at  no  cost  to  the 
Federal  Government. 

Well  water  contamination  is  also  of 
serious  concern  to  all  rural  Americans. 
The  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  in  a  study  released  in  1988, 
found  residues  of  pesticides  in  well 
water  in  26  States  due  to  normal  agri- 
cultural practices.  My  bill  would  re- 
quire the  Secretary  to  offer  a  volun- 
tary, confidential  well  water  testing 
program.  The  program  would  be  car- 
ried out  by  USDA's  Extension  Service 
and  would  operate  on  a  cost-share 
basis.  This  program  should  help  to 
ensure  that  all  Americans  know  the 
contents  of  their  drinking  water  and 
can  act  accordingly  to  ensure  its 
safety. 

Mr.  President,  my  bill  is  a  compre- 
hensive effort  to  provide  farmers  with 
strong  incentives  to  conserve  our  land, 
water,  and  forest  resources.  It  is  a 
sound,  logical  next  step  in  our  conser- 
vation program.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  and  summaries 


of  this  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1063 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  TITLE:  TABLE  OF  CONTENTS. 

(a)  Short  Title.— This  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  "Conservation  Enhancement  and  Im- 
provement Act  of  1989". 

(b)  Table  or  Contdits.— The  table  of  con- 
tents is  as  follows: 

Sec.  1.  Short  title;  table  of  contents. 

TITLE  I— EROSION  CONTROL 


Sec. 
Sec. 
Sec. 


Sec. 


101.  CRP  base  protection. 

102.  Multiyear  conservation  contracts. 

103.  Application  of  highly  erodible 
land  protections  to  idled  crop- 
land. 

104.  Conservation  compliance  and  sod- 
buster  consistency. 

105.  No  net  loss  of  soil  on  land  leaving 

the  CRP. 
TITLE  II- WILDLIFE  HABITAT 
IMPROVEMENT 

Sec.  201.  Multiyear     wildlife     habitat     im- 
provement contracts. 

Sec.  202.  Annually  idled  ACTes. 

TITLE     HI-ALTERNATIVE     AGRICUL- 
TURAL PRACTICES  AND  NEW  CROPS 

Sec.  301.  Production  of  alternate  crops  on 
permitted  acres. 

Sec.  302.  Naturally    grown    food    certifica- 
tion. 
TITLE  IV— WATER  PROTECTION  AND 
ENHANCEMENT 

Sec.  401.  Critical  contamination  areas. 

Sec.  402.  Wetland  reserve  program. 

Sec.  403.  Water  bank  program  reform. 

Sec.  404.  Wetland  protection. 

Sec.  405.  Sinkhole     contamination     abate- 
ment. 

Sec.  406.  Well  water  testing  program. 

Sec.  407.  Swampbuster  consistency. 

Sec.  408.  Application    of    wetlands    protec- 
tions to  idled  cropland. 
TITLE  V— FOREST  PROTECTION  AND 
ENHANCEMENT 

Sec.  501.  No  net  overall  loss  of  forest  area. 

Sec.  502.  Shelterbelts  and  windbreaks. 

Sec.  503.  Tree  planting  Incentives. 

Sec.  504.  Forest  clearing  subsidies. 

Sec.  505.  Urban  forestry. 

TITLE  VI-MISCELLANEOUS 

Sec.  601.  Environmental  protection. 
TITLE  I— EROSION  CONTROL 

SEC.  101.  CRP  BASE  PROTECTION. 

Section  1236  of  the  Food  Security  Act  of 
1985  (16  U.S.C.  3836)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(c)  During  the  5-year  period  beginning  on 
the  expiration  of  a  contract  entered  into  by 
Eui  owner  or  operator  under  this  subtitle, 
the  Secretary  may  provide  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  cropland  base  and  allotment  history 
in  accordance  with  subsection  (b),  if  the 
owner  or  operator  agrees  to  continue  to 
devote  the  cropland  that  was  subject  to  the 
contract  to  conserving  uses  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  during  such  period.". 

SEC.  102.  MULTIYEAR  CONSERVATION  CONTRACTS. 

Effective  only  with  respect  to  the  1990 
crops  of  wheat,  feed  grains,  upland  cotton. 
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extra  long  staple  cotton,  or  rice,  section 
1010  of  the  Pood  Security  Act  of  1985  (7 
U.S.C.  14451)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

-SEC.     1010.     MULTIYEAR     CONSERVATION     CON- 
TRACTS. 

"(a)  In  Gekkral.— The  Conunodity  Credit 
Corporation  (hereinafter  referred  to  in  this 
section  as  the  'Corporation')  shall  offer  to 
enter  into  multlyear  conservation  contracts 
that  extend  for  a  period  of  3  crop  years  for 
each  of  the  1990  crops  specified  in  subsec- 
tion (b). 

"(b)  Eligibility.— A  contract  authorized 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  only  be  entered 
Into  by  the  Corporation  with  a  farm  owner 
or  operator  (hereinafter  referred  to  in  this 
section  as  the  producer")  who  is  participat- 
ing in  one  or  more  production  adjustment 
programs  In  effect  for  the  1990  crops  of 
wheat,  feed  grains,  upland  cotton,  extra 
long  staple  cotton,  or  rice. 

"(c)  DuTiKS  OF  Producers.— 

"(1)  Land  subject  to  contract.— Under  a 
contract  entered  into  under  this  section,  a 
producer  shall  set  aside  an  acreage  of  crop- 
land that  is  equal  to  5  percent  of  the  1990 
crop  acreage  base  for  the  farm  for  the  crop 
(determined  In  accordance  with  title  V  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1461 
et  seq.)). 

"(2)  Conservation  requirement.— A  pro- 
ducer entering  into  a  contrsict  under  this 
section  shall  devote  acreage  subject  to  the 
contract  to  vegetative  cover  In  a  manner 
that  will  assure  that  such  acreage  does  not 
have  an  average  annual  rate  of  erosion  in 
excess  of  the  soil  loss  tolerance  level,  as  es- 
tablished by  the  Secretary. 

"(3)  PROHiBrrioNS.— During  the  term  of  a 
contract  entered  into  under  this  section,  a 
producer  shall  agree— 

"(A)  to  comply  with  applicable  State  and 
local  laws  and  regulations  that  govern  nox- 
ious weed  control: 

"(B)  not  to  conduct  any  harvesting  or 
grazing,  nor  otherwise  make  commercial  use 
of  the  forage,  on  land  that  is  subject  to  the 
contract,  nor  adopt  any  similar  practice 
specified  in  the  contract  by  the  Corporation 
as  a  practice  that  would  tend  to  defeat  the 
purposes  of  the  contract,  except  that  the 
Corporation  may  permit  harvesting  or  graz- 
ing or  other  commercial  use  of  the  forage 
on  land  that  is  subject  to  the  contract  in  re- 
sponse to  a  drought  or  other  similar  emer- 
gency: and 

"(C)  not  to  adopt  any  practice  that  is  spec- 
ified in  the  contract  entered  into  with  the 
Corporation  as  a  practice  that  would  tend  to 
defeat  the  purpose  of  the  contract. 

"(d)  Cost-Sharing  Payments  for  Conser- 
vation Measures.— 

"(1)  In  General.— Subject  to  the  coopera- 
tion and  participation  of  States  under  para- 
graph (3),  the  Corporation  shall  offer  cost- 
sharing  incentives  to  producers  to  encour- 
age such  producers  to  enter  into  contracts 
for  the  establishment  of  vegetative  cover 
under  this  section. 

"(2)  Federal  payments.- Under  a  contract 
entered  into  under  this  section,  the  Corpo- 
ration shall  pay  25  percent  of  the  cost  of 
the  establishment  of  vegetative  cover  on 
land  that  is  subject  to  such  contract  in  a 
manner  that  is  set  forth  in  such  contract 
and  for  which  the  Corporation  determines 
that  cost-sharing  Is  appropriate  and  in  the 
public  interest. 

"(3)  State  payments.— For  a  producer  to 
be  eligible  to  enter  into  a  contract  under 
this  section,  the  State  in  which  the  farm  is 
located  In  shall  agree  to  make  cost-share 
payments  to  such  producer  (from  State  ap- 
propriated funds  or  from  private  contribu- 


tions received  by  the  State  from  individuals 
other  than  such  producer)  in  an  amount 
that  is  at  least  25  percent  of  the  amount  of 
the  cost  of  the  establishment  of  vegetative 
cover  on  land  that  is  subject  to  such  con- 
tract in  a  manner  that  is  set  forth  in  such 
contract  and  for  which  the  Corporation  de- 
termines that  cost-sharing  is  appropriate 
and  in  the  public  interest. 

"(e)  Relationship  to  Other  Crops  and 
Programs.— 

"(1)  Other  crops.— A  producer  may  devote 
to  conservation  uses  under  the  program  es- 
tablished by  this  section  acreage  normally 
devoted  to  the  production  of  a  commodity, 
without  regard  to  whether  the  producer  en- 
rolls in  such  program  acreage  normally  de- 
voted to  the  production  of  other  program 
crops  on  the  farm. 

"(2)  Acreage  limitation  and  set-aside 
PROGRAMS.— Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  the  quantity  of  acreage  that  a 
producer  would  otherwise  be  required  to 
idle  under  an  acreage  limitation  program  or 
set-aside  program  established  under  the  Ag- 
ricultural Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1421  et  seq.) 
or  under  a  production  supply  program  es- 
tablished under  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1938  (7  U.S.C.  1281  et  seq.)  as  a 
condition  of  receiving  loans,  purchases,  or 
payments  under  such  programs,  shall  be  re- 
duced to  the  extent  that  the  producer  en- 
rolls acreage  In  the  program  established  by 
this  section. 

"(3)  Land  diversion  programs.— Acreage 
subject  to  a  land  diversion  contract  entered 
into  under  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7 
U.S.C.  1421  et  seq.)  shall  not  be  enrolled  in 
the  program  established  by  this  section. 

"(4)  Base  protection.— The  crop  acreage 
base  and  the  farm  program  payment  yield 
for  a  commodity  shall  not  be  reduced  due  to 
the  fact  that  acreage  on  the  farm  was  devot- 
ed to  conserving  uses  under  this  section. 

"(f)  Regulations.- The  Corporation  shall 
issue  such  regulations  as  the  Corporation 
determines  necessary  to  carry  out  this  sec- 
tion.". 

SEC.  103.  application  OF  HIGHLY  ERODIBLE 
LAND  protection  TO  IDLED  CROP- 
LAND. 

(a)  Program  Ineligibility.— Section  1211 
of  the  Pood  Security  Act  of  1985  (16  U.S.C 
3811)  is  amended  by  adding  "or  is  consid- 
ered to  have  planted"  after  "crop  year  pro- 
duces". 

(b)  Exemptions.— Section  1211  of  such  Act 
(16  U.S.C.  3811)  (as  amended  in  subsection 
(a))  is  further  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)  In  General.—"  before 
"Except  as  provided":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

■(b)  Conservation  Plan  or  System  Re- 
quirement.—Effective  for  the  1990  and  sub- 
sequent crop  years,  and  notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law.  the  Secretary 
shall  require  that  any  individual  who  in  any 
crop  year  participates  in  a  program  adminis- 
tered by  the  Secretary  to  reduce  the  produc- 
tion of  an  agricultural  commodity  by  devot- 
ing permitted  acreage  to  conserving  use,  or 
by  setting  aside,  diverting  or  otherwise  not 
cultivating,  acreage  on  which  highly  erodi- 
ble  land  is  predominate  shall,  in  order  to 
maintain  eligibility  for  benefits  under  such 
program  or  for  any  of  the  program  benefits 
described  in  subsection  (a),  manage  such 
acreage  under  a  conservation  plan  or  system 
that  has  been  approved  in  accordance  with 
section  1212.". 


SEC.  104.  CONSERVATION  COMPUANCE  AND  SOD- 
BUSTER  CONSISTENCY. 

Section  201  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949 
(7  U.S.C.  1446)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(m)(l)  A  producer  of  a  commodity,  that 
receives  price  support  under  this  section, 
who  benefits  directly  or  indirectly  from 
such  a  price  support  for  such  commodity, 
shall  be  subject  to  the  same  conservation  re- 
quirements on  the  farm  of  such  producer 
(including  requirements  affecting  highly 
erodible  land,  under  subtitle  B  of  title  XII 
of  the  Pood  Security  Act  of  1985  (16  UJS.C. 
3811  et  seq.))  as  are  applicable  to  a  producer 
of  a  commodity  that  receives  price  support 
under  other  provisions  of  this  Act  in  the 
form  of  a  payment  or  loan,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  if  a  producer  of  any  commodity  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  (1).  violates  any  con- 
servation requirement  applicable  to  the  pro- 
ducer, such  producer  shall  be  Ineligible  for 
the  benefits  described  in  section  1211  of  the 
Pood  Security  Act  of  1985  (16  U.S.C.  3811) 
including  crop  insurance,  and  the  Secretary 
may  impose  on  the  producer  an  additionail 
penalty  that  shall  be  an  amount  equal  to 
the  product  obtained  by  multiplying— 

"(A)  not  less  than  25  percent,  nor  more 
than  50  percent,  of  the  price  support  level 
in  effect  for  the  commodity,  on  the  date 
that  the  producer  is  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  be  in  violation  of  such  conserva- 
tion requirements:  by 

"(B)  the  average  annual  quantity  of  the 
commodity  produced  on  the  farm  of  the 
producer  during  the  5  preceding  years,  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary.". 

SEC.  105.  NO  NET  LOSS  OF  SOIL  ON  LAND  LEAVING 
THE  CRP. 

Section  1232  of  the  Pood  Security  Act  of 
1985  (16  U.S.C.  3832)  is  amended— 

( 1 )  in  subsection  (b)(  1  )— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  following  the 
semicolon  at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (A): 
and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph: 

"(C)  effective  only  with  respect  to  con- 
tracts entered  into  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  Conservation  Enhancement  and 
Improvement  Act  of  1989.  the  measures  and 
practices  to  be  utilized  by  the  owner  or  op- 
erator on  the  land,  after  the  expiration  of 
the  term  of  such  contract,  to  limit  the  soil 
erosion  of  such  land  to  not  more  than  the 
soil  loss  tolerance  level  for  the  land  in  order 
to  assure  that  there  is  no  net  loss  of  soil  on 
such  land  after  the  contract  expires,  except 
that  the  Secretary  may  specify  a  different 
erosion  rate  for  the  land  if  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  it  is  technically  not  feasible  to 
limit  the  soil  erosion  on  such  land  to  such 
soil  loss  tolerance  level:  and":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  section  1212.  if  an 
owner  or  operator  fails  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  the  plan  implemented  under 
subsection  (a)(1)  that  are  related  to  the  re- 
quirement contained  in  subsection  (b)(2)(C) 
after  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  the  con- 
tract to  which  the  plan  relates,  the  owner  or 
operator  shall  be  subject  to  section  1211.". 

TITLE  II— WILDLIFE  HABITAT 
IMPROVEMENT 

SEC.     201.     Ml'LTIYEAR    WILDLIFE    HABrTAT    IM- 
PROVEMENT CONTRACTS. 

Effective  only  with  respect  to  contracts 
entered  into  during  the  1990  crop  year,  sec- 
tion 1010  of  the  Pood  Security  Act  of  1985 
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(as  amended  by  section  102  of  this  Act)  is 
further  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsections  (e) 
through  (g)  as  subsections  (f)  through  (h), 
respectively:  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (d)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  Cost-Sharing  PAYMKirrs  por  Wild- 
life Habitat  iMPROvntKNT.— 

"(1)  In  cenerai Subject  to  the  coopera- 
tion and  participation  of  a  State  in  a  pro- 
gram of  wildlife  habitat  improvement,  the 
Corporation  shall  offer  cost-sharing  incen- 
tives to  encourage  producers  who  partici- 
pate in  multiyear  set  asides  to  make  im- 
provements in  wildlife  habitat,  including 
the  production  of  wildlife  feed  and  cover. 

"(2)  Federal  payments.— Under  a  contract 
entered  into  under  this  section,  the  Corpo- 
ration shall  pay  25  percent  of  the  costs  of 
carrying  out  practices  designed  to  improve 
wildlife  habitat  (including  the  production  of 
wildlife  feed  and  cover)  that  are  contained 
in  such  contact  and  for  which  the  Corpora- 
tion determines  that  cost-sharing  is  appro- 
priate and  in  the  public  interest. 

"(3)  State  payments.— Por  a  producer  to 
be  eligible  to  receive  cost-sharing  payments 
under  this  subsection,  the  State  in  which 
the  farm  is  located  shall— 

"(A)  agree  to  make  cost-share  payments  to 
the  producer  (from  State  appropriated 
funds  or  from  private  contributions  received 
by  the  State  from  individuals  other  than 
such  producer)  in  an  amount  that  is  equal 
to  at  least  25  percent  of  the  cost  of  carrying 
out  the  practices  referred  to  in  paragraph 
(l):and 

"(B)  submit  a  plan  to  the  Corporation  to 
improve  wildlife  habitat  in  the  State  and  re- 
ceive the  approval  of  the  Corporation  for 
the  plan. 

"(4)  Addtional  payments.— Payments 
made  by  the  Corporation  and  a  State  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  in  addition  to.  and 
not  in  lieu  of.  payments  made  under  other 
provisions  of  this  section.". 
SEC  tu.  annually  idled  acres. 

(a)  Wheat.— Effective  only  for  the  1990 
crop  of  wheat,  section  107D(f)(6)  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1445b- 
3(f  K6))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  subparagraphs  (A)  and 
(B): 

(3)  by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (C) 
and  (D)  as  subparagraphs  (B)  and  (C),  re- 
spectively: and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  the  paragraph  desig- 
nation the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(AKi)  Any  reduced  acreage,  set-aside 
acreage,  and  additional  diverted  acreage 
may  be  devoted  to  the  improvement  of  wild- 
life habitat  (including  the  production  of 
wildlife  feed  and  cover)  in  conformity  with 
standards  established  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  in  consultation  with 
State  wildlife  agencies. 

"(U)  The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
shall  pay  25  percent  of  the  cost  of  practices 
designed  to  carry  out  clause  (i). 

"(ill)  Por  a  producer  to  be  eligible  to  re- 
ceive cost-sharing  payments  under  this  sub- 
paragraph, the  State  in  which  the  farm  is 
located  shall— 

"(I)  agree  to  make  cost-share  payments  to 
the  producer  (from  State  appropriated 
funds  or  from  private  contributions  received 
by  the  State  from  individuals  other  than 
such  producer)  in  an  amount  that  is  equal 
to  at  least  25  percent  of  the  cost  of  practices 
designed  to  carry  out  clause  (i);  and 

"(II)  submit  a  plan  to  the  Conunodity 
Credit  Corporation  to  Improve  wildlife  habi- 


tat in  the  state  and  receive  the  approval  of 
the  Corporation  for  the  plan.". 

(b)  Peed  Grains.— Effective  only  for  the 
1990  crop  of  feed  grains,  section  105C(f)(6) 
of  such  Act  (7  U.S.C.  1444e(f)(6))  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  out  subparagraphs  (A)  and 
(B): 

(2)  by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (C) 
and  (D)  as  subparagraphs  (B)  and  (C),  re- 
spectively: and 

(3)  by  Inserting  after  the  paragraph  desig- 
nation the  following  new  subparagraph: 

'(A)(i)  Any  reduced  acreage,  set-aside 
acreage,  and  additional  diverted  acreage 
may  be  devoted  to  the  Improvement  of  wild- 
life habitat  (including  the  production  of 
wildlife  feed  and  cover)  in  conformity  with 
standards  established  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  in  consultation  with 
State  wildlife  agencies. 

"(ii)  The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
shall  pay  25  percent  of  the  cost  of  practices 
designed  to  carry  out  clause  (i). 

"(iii)  For  a  producer  to  be  eligible  to  re- 
ceive cost-sharing  payments  under  this  sub- 
paragraph, the  State  in  which  the  farm  is 
located  shall— 

"(I)  agree  to  make  cost-share  payments  to 
the  producer  (from  State  appropriated 
funds  or  from  private  contributions  received 
by  the  State  from  individuals  other  than 
such  producer)  in  an  amount  that  is  equal 
to  at  least  25  percent  of  the  cost  of  practices 
designed  to  carry  out  clause  (i):  and 

"(II)  submit  a  plan  to  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  to  improve  wildlife  habi- 
tat in  the  State  and  receive  the  approval  of 
the  Corporation  for  the  plan.". 

(c)  Cotton.— Effective  only  for  the  1990 
crop  of  upland  cotton,  section  103A(f)(5)  of 
such  Act  (7  U.S.C.  1444-l(f)(5))  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  out  subparagraphs  (A)  and 
(B): 

(2)  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (C)  as 
subparagraph  (B):  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  the  paragraph  desig- 
nation the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(A)(i)  Any  reduced  acreage  and  addition- 
al diverted  acreage  may  be  devoted  to  the 
improvement  of  wildlife  habitat  (including 
the  production  of  wildlife  feed  and  cover)  in 
conformity  with  standards  established  by 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in  con- 
sultation with  State  wildlife  agencies. 

"(ii)  The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
shall  pay  25  percent  of  the  cost  of  practices 
designed  to  carry  out  clause  (i). 

"(iii)  Por  a  producer  to  be  eligible  to  re- 
ceive cost-sharing  payments  under  this  sub- 
paragraph, the  State  in  which  the  farm  is 
located  shall— 

"(I)  agree  to  make  cost-share  payments  to 
the  producer  (from  State  appropriated 
funds  or  from  private  contributions  received 
by  the  State  from  individuals  other  than 
such  producer)  in  an  amount  that  is  equal 
to  at  least  25  percent  of  the  cost  of  practices 
designed  to  carry  out  clause  (i):  and 

"(II)  submit  a  plan  to  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  to  improve  wildlife  habi- 
tat in  the  State  and  receive  the  approval  of 
the  Corporation  for  the  plan.". 

(d)  Rice.— Effective  only  for  the  1990  crop 
of  rice,  section  101A(f)(5)  of  such  Act  (7 
U.S.C.  1441-l(f)(5))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  subparagraphs  (A)  and 
(B): 

(2)  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (C)  as 
subparagraph  (B):  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  the  paragraph  desig- 
nation the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(AKi)  Any  reduced  acreage  and  addition- 
al diverted  acreage  may  be  devoted  to  the 


improvement  of  wildlife  habitat  (including 
the  production  of  wildlife  feed  and  cover)  in 
conformity  with  standards  established  by 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in  con- 
sultation with  State  wUdlife  agencies. 

"(ii)  The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
shall  pay  25  percent  of  the  cost  of  practices 
designed  to  carry  out  clause  (i). 

"(iii)  For  a  producer  to  be  eligible  to  re- 
ceive cost-sharing  payments  under  this  sub- 
paragraph, the  State  in  which  the  farm  is 
located  shall— 

"(1)  agree  to  make  cost-share  payments  to 
the  producer  (from  State  appropriated 
funds  or  from  private  contributions  received 
by  the  State  from  individuals  other  than 
such  producer)  in  an  amount  that  is  equal 
to  at  least  25  percent  of  the  cost  of  practices 
designed  to  carry  out  clause  (i);  and 

"(II)  submit  a  plan  to  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  to  improve  wildlife  habi- 
tat in  the  State  and  receive  the  approval  of 
the  Corporation  for  the  plan.". 

TITLE  HI— ALTERNATIVE  AGRICULTURAL 
PRACTICES  AND  NEW  CROPS 

SEC.    301.    SENSE   OF   CONGRESS    IN    SUPPORT   OF 
PLANTING  FLEXIBILITY. 

(a)  Findings.- Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  there  is  an  increasing  Interest  among 
farmers,  agribusiness  leaders  and  consumers 
to  facilitate  the  increased  use  of  low-input 
sustainable  practices  among  farmers; 

(2)  Federal  agricultural  programs  should 
be  designed  and  implemented  to  encourage 
and  promote  sound  conservation  practices 
among  farmers  who  participate  in  such  pro- 
grams; 

(3)  Federal  agricultural  programs  should 
be  evaluated  periodically  to  determine 
whether  such  programs  unintentionally  dis- 
courage sound  conservation  practices:  and 

(4)  the  initial  evaluation  of  current  agri- 
cultural programs  indicates  that  the  present 
system  for  determining  farm  acreage  bases, 
crop  acreage  bases  and  other  allocations  of 
acreage  to  farmers  may  be  inadvertently 
promoting  undesirable  environmental  ef- 
fects by— 

(A)  creating  Incentives  for  farmers  to 
make  planting  decisions  based  on  the  need 
to  maximize  deficiency  payments  during  the 
current  year  and  to  preserve  crop  acreage 
bases  for  program  participation  In  future 
years  rather  than  In  response  to  market  sig- 
nals: 

(B)  discouraging  farmers  from  using 
sound  rotational  practices;  and 

(C)  encouraging  the  continued  planting  of 
crops  that  Increasingly  bleed  from  the  soil 
essential  minerals  and  moisture  that  would 
be  conserved  or  even  replaced  by  planting 
other  crops. 

(b)  Sense  of  Congress.— It  is  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that— 

(1)  during  the  review  and  development  of 
program  provisions  for  the  successor  law  to 
the  Pood  Security  Act  of  1985  (Public  Law 
99-198),  priority  should  be  given  to  evaluat- 
ing the  effects  of  acreage  base  provisions  on 
soil  and  water  conservation  and  on  the  abili- 
ty of  producers  to  carry  out  environmental- 
ly and  economically  sustainable  agricultural 
practices:  and 

(2)  changes  In  the  acreage  base  provisions 
provided  for  In  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949 
(7  U.S.C.  1441  et  seq.)  should  be  made  to 
provide  greater  flexibility  in  planting  deci- 
sions and  to  permit  producers  to  pursue 
sound  conservation  practices  through  the 
facilitation  of  additional  planting  options 
without  adverse  effects  on  future  crop  acre- 
age base  calculations.  In  order  to  promote 
the  allocation  of  acreage  among  crops  based 
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on  good  farming  practices  instead  of  Feder- 
al agricultural  program  considerations. 

SEC.   302.   NATURALLY   GROWN    FOOD   CERTIFICA- 
TION. 

(a)  Definition.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion: 

(1)  Natural  condition.— The  term  'natu- 
ral condition"  means  a  condition  under 
which  a  food  item  is  produced  without  the 
aid  of  any  man-made  chemical. 

(2)  Secretary.- The  term  "Secretary" 
means  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

(b)  Certification.— On  application  of  a 
State,  the  Secretary  shall  certify  a  State 
program  under  which  retail  food  items  pro- 
duced under  natural  conditions  are  certified 
as  having  been  produced  under  natural  con- 
ditions, if  the  program  meets  reasonable 
terms  and  conditions  established  by  the  Sec- 
retary. 

(c)  Labels.— A  State  that  maintains  a  pro- 
gram that  is  certified  under  subsection  (b) 
may  place  a  label  on  a  retail  food  item  pro- 
duced under  natural  conditions,  or  a  pack- 
age or  container  of  such  items,  that  states 
the  State  program  has  been  certified  under 
subsection  (b). 

(d)  Fees.— The  Secretary  shall  collect  such 
fees  from  participating  States  as  are  neces- 
sary to  assure  that  this  section  is  carried  out 
at  no  cost  to  the  Federal  Government. 

TITLE  IV— WATER  PROTECTION  AND 
ENHANCEMENT 
SEC.  40L  CRITICAL  CONTAMINATION  AREAS. 

Section  1231(c)  of  the  Pood  Security  Act 
of  1985  (16  U.S.C.  3831(c))  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(3)(A)  The  Secretary  shall  Include  in  the 
program  established  by  this  subtitle  crop- 
land, regardless  of  the  erodibility  of  such 
land,  if  the  Secretary  determines  that— 

"(1)  groundwater  in  the  area  has  been  con- 
taminated; 

"(ii)  the  contamination  is  having  a  signifi- 
cant adverse  effect;  and 

"(ill)  converting  such  cropland  to  a  less  in- 
tensive use  would  prevent  further  contami- 
nation. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  shall  consider  allowing 
minimum  impact  agricultural  uses  on  land 
placed  into  the  program  under  subpara- 
graph (A).  Notwithstanding  section  1234, 
the  Secretary  shall  adjust  the  rental  pay- 
ment rates  for  such  land  to  such  level  as  the 
Secretary  determines  is  appropriate  after 
considering  any  allowances  granted  for  any 
such  uses.  Cost  share  payments  under  sec- 
tion 1234  shall  not  be  provided  if  minimum 
Impact  agricultural  uses  are  permitted  on 
such  land.". 

SEC.  402.  WETLAND  RESERVE  PROGRAM. 

(a)  Establishment  of  Program.— Title  XII 
of  the  Pood  Security  Act  of  1985  (16  U.S.C. 
3801  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
subtitle  D  the  following  new  subtitle: 

"Subtitle  E— Wetland  Reserve  Program 
•sec.  1240a.  establishment. 

"(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary  shall  es- 
tablish and  carry  out  a  wetland  reservation 
program,  in  accordance  with  this  subtitle, 
through  contracts  to  assist  owners  and  oper- 
ators of  converted  wetlands  and  adjacent 
areas  (as  defined  by  the  Secretary,  except 
that  wetlands  converted  after  December  23, 
1985,  shall  not  be  eligible  for  such  progrsun) 
In  restoring  such  lands  to  their  natural 
state. 

"(b)  Enrollment.— 

"(1)  In  general.— The  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  (hereinafter  referred  to  in  this 
subtitle  as  the  'Corporation')  shall  enter 
Into  contracts  with  owners  and  operators  of 


of  lands  containing  converted  wetlands,  or 
adjacent  areas,  to  place  in  the  wetland  re- 
serve a  total  of  not  less  than  2.500,000  acres 
during  the  1990  crop  year. 

"(2)  Conservation  reserve.— Land  entered 
into  the  program  established  by  this  sub- 
title shall  be  Included  in  determining  the 
number  of  acres  entered  into  the  conserva- 
tion reserve  program  established  by  subtitle 
D,  except  that  in  no  case  shall  the  combined 
total  number  of  acres  enrolled  in  such  pro- 
grams exceed  45,000,000  acres  in  the  1990 
crop  year. 

"(c)  Period  of  Contracts.— For  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  this  subtitle,  the  Corpo- 
ration shall  enter  into  contracts  of  not  less 
than  10,  nor  more  than  15.  years. 

■SEC.  1240B.  DUTIES  OF  OWNERS  AND  OPERATORS. 

"Under  the  terms  of  a  contract  entered 
into  under  this  subtitle,  during  the  term  of 
such  contract,  an  owner  or  operator  of  such 
lands  shall  agree— 

"(1)  to  implement  a  plan  approved  by  the 
local  conservation  district  (or  in  an  area  not 
located  within  a  conservation  district,  a  plan 
approved  by  the  Corporation)  for  restoring 
converted  wetlands  or  adjacent  areas  to 
their  natural  State  in  accordance  with  regu- 
lations promulgated  by  the  Corporation; 

"(2)  to  place  converted  wetlands  or  adja- 
cent areas  subject  to  a  contract  into  the 
wetland  reserve  established  under  this  sub- 
title; 

"(3)  not  to  use  such  land  for  agricultural 
purposes  except  as  permitted  by  the  Corpo- 
ration; and 

"(4)  to  provisions  similar  to  those  required 
under  paragraphs  (5)  through  (10)  of  sec- 
tion 1232(a). 

•SEC.  1240C.  DUTIES  OF  THE  CORPORATION. 

"In  return  for  a  contract  entered  into  by 
an  owner  or  operator  under  section  1240B, 
the  Corporation  shall— 

"( 1 )  share  the  cost  of  carrying  out  the  res- 
toration measures  and  practices  set  forth  in 
the  contract  for  which  the  Corporation  de- 
termines that  cost  sharing  is  appropriate 
and  in  the  public  interest; 

••(2)  for  a  period  of  years  not  to  exceed  the 
term  of  the  contract,  pay  an  annual  rental 
payment  in  an  amount  necessary  to  com- 
pensate the  owner  or  operator  for— 

"(A)  any  loss  of  the  use  of  land  resulting 
from  the  restoration  of  the  wetland  or  adja- 
cent areas;  and 

"(B)  the  loss  of  cropland  base  and  allot- 
ment history  on  acres  that  the  owner  or  op- 
erator agrees  to  retire  permanently  under 
section  1240F:  and 

••(3)  provide  restoration  technical  assist- 
ance to  the  owner  or  operator  in  carrying 
out  the  contract. 

•SEC.  1240D.  PAYMENTS. 

"(a)  General  Duties.— The  Corporation 
shall  provide  payment  for  obligations  in- 
curred by  the  Corporation  under  a  contract 
entered  Into  under  this  subtitle  with  respect 
to  any  cost-sharing  or  annual  rental  pay- 
ment obligation  incurred  by  the  Corpora- 
tion, as  soon  as  possible  after  the  obligation 
is  Incurred. 

"(b)  Cost  Share  Payments.— In  making 
cost  sharing  payments  to  owners  smd  opera- 
tors under  contracts  entered  into  under  this 
subtitle,  the  Corporation  shall  pay  not  to 
exceed  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  restora- 
tion measures  and  practices  set  forth  in 
such  contracts  for  which  the  Corporation 
determines  that  cost-sharing  is  appropriate 
and  In  the  public  Interest. 

■•(c)  Amount  of  Payments.— 

"(1)  Encouraging  participation.— In  de- 
termining the  amount  of  annual  rental  pay- 
ments to  be  paid  to  owners  and  operators 


for  restoring  converted  wetlands  or  adjacent 
areas  to  their  natural  state,  the  Secretary 
may  consider,  among  other  things,  the 
amount  necessary  to  encourage  owners  or 
operators  to  participate  in  the  program  es- 
tablished by  this  subtitle. 

"(2)  Bidding.— The  amounts  payable  to 
owners  or  operators  in  the  form  of  rental 
payments  under  contracts  entered  Into 
under  this  subtitle  may  be  determined 
through— 

"(A)  the  submission  of  bids  for  such  con- 
tracts by  owners  and  operators  in  such 
manner  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe;  or 

••(B)  such  other  means  as  the  Secretary 
determines  are  appropriate. 

■■(3)  Acceptability  of  offers.— In  deter- 
mining the  acceptability  of  contract  offers, 
the  Secretary  may— 

■■(A)  take  into  consideration  the  desirabil- 
ity of  restoring  the  converted  wetland  and 
adjacent  areas  covered  by  such  contract 
offer  and  the  extent  to  which  such  restora- 
tion will  result  In  the  loss  of  the  use  of  such 
land  for  production  of  agricultural  commod- 
ities; 

■'(B)  establish  different  criteria  in  various 
States  and  regions  of  the  United  States  to 
determine  the  extent  to  which  converted 
wetlands  should  be  restored;  and 

"(C)  give  priority  to  offers  made  by 
owners  and  operators  who  are  subject  to  the 
highest  degree  of  economic  stress,  such  as  a 
general  tightening  of  agricultural  credit  or 
an  unfavorable  relationship  between  pro- 
duction costs  and  prices  received  for  agricul- 
tural commodities. 
"(d)  Method  of  Payment.— 
"(1)  In  general.— Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided In  this  section,  payments  under  this 
subtitle— 

"(A)  shall  be  made  in  cash  or  in  commod- 
ities in  such  amount  and  on  such  time 
schedule  as  is  agreed  on  and  specified  in  the 
contract;  and 

"(B)  may  be  made  in  advance  of  determi- 
nation of  performance. 

"(2)  In-kind  payment.— If  such  payment  is 
made  with  in-kind  commodities,  such  pay- 
ment shall  be  made  by  the  Corporation— 

"(A)  by  delivery  of  the  commodity  in- 
volved to  the  owner  or  operator  at  a  ware- 
house or  other  similar  facility  located  in  the 
county  in  which  the  converted  wetland  or 
adjacent  area  is  located  or  at  such  other  lo- 
cation as  is  agreed  to  by  the  Corporation 
and  the  owner  or  operator; 

"(B)  by  the  transfer  of  negotiable  ware- 
house receipts;  or 

"(C)  by  such  other  method,  including  the 
sale  of  the  commodity  in  commercial  mar- 
kets, as  is  determined  by  the  Corporation  to 
be  appropriate  to  enable  the  owner  or  oper- 
ator to  receive  efficient  and  expeditious  pos- 
session of  the  commodity. 

"(3)  If  stocks  of  a  commodity  acquired  by 
the  Corporation  are  not  readily  available  to 
make  full  payment  in  kind  to  the  owner  or 
operator,  the  Corporation  may  substitute 
full  or  partial  payment  in  cash  for  payment 
in  kind. 

'■(e)  Succession.— If  an  owner  or  operator 
who  is  entitled  to  a  payment  under  a  con- 
tract entered  Into  under  this  subtitle  dies, 
becomes  incompetent,  is  otherwise  unable  to 
receive  such  payment,  or  is  succeeded  by  an- 
other person  who  renders  or  completes  the 
required  performance,  the  Corporation  shall 
make  such  payment,  in  accordance  with  reg- 
ulations prescribed  by  the  Corporation  and 
without  regard  to  any  other  provision  of 
law,  in  such  manner  as  the  Corporation  de- 
termines is  fair  and  reasonable  in  light  of  all 
of  the  circumstances. 
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-SKC  IIME.  CONTRACTS. 

"The  provisions  of  section  1235  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  contracts  entered  into 
under  this  subtitle. 

-SEC  12MF.  PRESERVATION  OP  BASE. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  the  Corporation,  by  appropriate  regula- 
tion, shall  provide  for  preservation  of  crop- 
land base  and  allotment  history  applicable 
to  any  converted  wetlands  and  adjacent 
areas  restored  under  this  subtitle,  for  the 
purpose  of  any  Federal  program  under 
which  the  history  is  used  as  a  basis  for  par- 
ticipation in  the  program  or  for  an  allot- 
ment or  other  limitation  in  the  program, 
unless  the  owner  or  operator  agrees  under 
the  contract  to  retire  permanently  that 
cropland  base  and  allotment  history.". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendmknts.— 

(1)  The  heading  for  subtitle  E  of  the  Pood 
Security  Act  of  1985  (16  U.S.C.  3841)  (as 
such  subtitle  existed  prior  to  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "E"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "P". 

(2)  Section  1241  of  such  Act  (16  U.S.C. 

3841)  Is  amended— 

(A)  in  subsection  (a),  by  striking  out  "sut>- 
UUe  D"  each  place  that  such  appears  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "subtitle  D  and  E": 
and 

(B)  in  subsection  (b),  by  striking  out  "(A) 
through  (E)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"A  through  F". 

(3)  Section  1242  of  such  Act  (16  U.S.C. 

3842)  is  amended— 

(A)  in  subsection  (a),  by  striking  out  "and 
D"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "D,  and  E"; 
and 

(B)  In  subsection  (b),  by  striking  out  'sub- 
title D"  each  place  that  such  appears  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "subtitles  D  and  E". 

(4)  SecUon   1243  of  such  Act  (16  U.S.C. 

3843)  is  amended— 

(A)  in  subsection  (a)  by  striking  out  "sub- 
titles A  through  E"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "A  through  P";  and 

<B)  in  subsection  (c>— 

(i)  by  striking  out  "B  through  E"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "B  through  P";  and 

(11)  by  striking  out  "program  established 
by  subtitle  D"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  " 
programs  established  by  subtitles  D  and  E". 

(5)  Section  1244  of  such  Act  (16  U.S.C. 

3844)  is  amended  in  the  matter  preceding 
paragraph  (1),  by  striking  out  "A  through 
E"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "A  through 
F". 

(6)  The  heading  for  subtitle  P  of  such  Act 
(as  such  subtitle  existed  prior  to  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "F"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"O". 

SEC  Ml  WATER  BANK  PROGRAM  REFORM. 

Section  4  of  the  Water  Bank  Act  (16 
U.S.C.  1303)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  before  "In  the  agreement" 
the  following:  "(a)  In  GmxHAL.— ";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(b)  Easkmknts.- 

"(1)  In  grmsral.— In  the  agreement  be- 
tween the  Corporation  and  an  owner  or  op- 
erator, entered  into  under  subsection  (a) 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subsec- 
tion, the  owner  or  operator  shall  agree  to 
grant  the  Secretary  a  permanent  easement 
on  the  wetlands  or  adjacent  areas,  as  deter- 
mined appropriate  by  the  Secretary,  that 
are  the  subject  of  the  agreement. 

"(2)  CoNRMTS  or  BASKKKNTS.— Easements 
granted  under  paragraph  (1)  shall  prohib- 
it- 

"(A)  commodity  production  on  such  wet- 
lands or  adjacent  areas,  except  for  author- 


ized haying  and  grazing  and  timber  harvest- 
\XM  as  permitted  by  the  Corporation; 

"(B)  destruction  of  such  wetlands  or  adja- 
cent areas;  and 

"(C)  alteration  of  the  wetlands  or  adja- 
cent areas,  except  as  the  Secretary  may 
permit  under  conditions  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary. 

"(3)  Paymdits.- The  Secretary  shall  agree 
to  make  easement  payments  to  an  owner  or 
operator  under  this  subsection,  that  may,  at 
the  option  of  such  owner  or  operator,  be 
made  in  the  form  of  a  lump  sum  payment 
based  on  the  10  year  net  present  value  of 
bids  accepted  by  the  Secretary  for  such 
easements. 

"(4)  Authorization  of  appropriations.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  funds  as  may  be  necessary  to  make 
payments  under  this  subsection  at  levels 
sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  of  enrolling  in 
the  program  at  least  as  many  acres  of  land 
as  were  enrolled  during  1989.". 

SEC.  404.  WETLAND  PROTECTION. 

Subtitle  D  of  the  Consolidated  Farm  and 
Rural  E>evelopment  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  after  section  358  (7  U.S.C.  2006)  the 
following  new  section; 

"SEC.  35».   PROHIBITION   ON   USE  OF   LOANS   FOR 
CERTAIN  PURPOSES. 

"A  loan  made,  insured,  guaranteed,  or  oth- 
erwise assisted  under  this  title  may  not  be 
used  to  drain,  dredge,  fill,  level,  or  otherwise 
manipulate  a  wetland  (as  defined  in  section 
1201(a)(16)  of  the  Pood  Security  Act  of  1985 
(16  U.S.C.  3801(a)(16)),  including  any  activi- 
ty that  results  in  impairing  or  reducing  the 
flow,  circulation,  or  reach  of  water,  except 
in  the  case  of  activity  related  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  previously  converted  wetlands  or 
in  the  case  of  such  activity  that  is  already 
commenced.". 

SEC.  4t5.  SINKHOLE  CONTAMINATION  ABATEMENT. 

Section  1231(c)  of  the  Pood  Security  Act 
of  1985  (16  U.S.C.  3831(c))  (as  amended  by 
section  401  of  this  Act)  is  further  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(4)(A)  The  Secretary  shall  include  in  the 
program  established  under  this  subtitle 
zones  of  vegetative  cover  in  an  area,  without 
regard  to  the  cropland  erosion  classification 
by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  of  such 
area,  if — 

"(i)  the  area  is  underlain  by  a  geologic  for- 
mation and  soil  that  may  provide  direct 
access  to  groundwater;  and 

"(ii)  the  Secretary  determines  that  an  ad- 
verse effect  on  groundwater  quality  would 
occur  if  such  area  remains  in  production. 

"(B)  Notwithstanding  section  1232(a)(2), 
the  Secretary  may  permit  owners  and  opera- 
tors of  land  Included,  under  this  paragraph, 
in  the  program  established  under  this  sub- 
title to  use  such  land  for  certain  minimum 
impact  agricultural  uses  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary.  Such  uses  may  be  considered 
by  the  Secretary  in  determiiUng  whether  to 
make  adjustments  in  the  rental  payment 
rates  provided  to  owners  and  operators 
under  this  paragraph.  Cost  share  payments 
under  section  1234  shall  not  be  permitted  if 
minimum  impact  agricultural  uses  are  per- 
mitted on  the  land.". 

SEC.  406.  WELL  WATER  TESTING  PROGRAM. 

(a)  Establishment.— The  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture shall  establish  and  administer, 
through  the  applicable  county  extension 
service  office,  a  voluntary  well  water  testing 
program  to  enable  such  well  owners  and 
users  to  determine  the  extent  of  well  water 
contamination  and  to  provide  confidential 
information  on  water  quality  to  such  owners 
and  users. 


(b)  Contracting.— The  Secretary  may  con- 
tract with  public  or  private  testing  facilities 
to  conduct  well  water  quality  tests  under 
this  section. 

(c)  Cost  Sharing.— The  Secretary  shall  re- 
imburse well  owners  or  users  who  request 
testing  under  this  section  for  not  less  than 
50  percent  of  the  cost  of  such  testing  under 
terms  and  conditions  specified  by  the  Cor- 
poration. 

(d)  Confidentiality.- Well  water  test  re- 
sults under  this  section  shall  remain  confi- 
dential. 

(e)  Sampling.— The  Corporation  may, 
through  the  use  of  a  random  sampling  tech- 
nique, compile  information  and  data  con- 
cerning the  well  water  testing  program  con- 
ducted under  this  section. 

(f)  Authorization  of  Appropriations.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
this  section. 

SEC.  407.  SWAMPBUSTER  CONSISTENCHf. 

Section  201(m)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949  (7  U.S.C.  1446)  (as  added  by  section 
104)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1),  by  striking  out 
"under  subtitle  B"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "and  wetlands  under  subtitles  B  and 
C";  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2),  by  striking  out  "sec- 
tion 1211  of  the  Pood  Security  of  1985  (16 
U.S.C.  3811)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"sections  1211  and  1221  of  the  Pood  Securi- 
ty Act  of  1985  (16  U.S.C.  3811  and  3821)". 

SEC.    408.    APPLICATION    OF    WETLANDS    PROTEC- 
TIONS TO  IDLED  CROPLAND. 

Section  1221  of  the  Pood  Security  Act  of 
1985  (16  U.S.C.  3821)  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing "or  is  considered  to  have  been  planted" 
after  "crop  year  produces". 

TITLE  V— FOREST  PROTECTION  AND 
ENHANCEMENT 

SEC.  SOI.  NO  NET  OVERALL  LOSS  OF  FOREST  AREA. 

(a)  Policy.— It  is  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  ensure  that  United  States  forest 
area  continues  to  be  maintained  at  current 
levels. 

(b)  Implementation  of  Policy.— 

(1)  In  general.- The  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture (hereinafter  in  this  section  referred  to 
as  the  "Secretary"),  in  consultation  with 
other  appropriate  Federal  agencies,  shall,  to 
the  maximum  extent  practicable,  balance 
the  destruction  of  forest  area  with  the  re- 
newal of  forest  area. 

(2)  Programs.— Notwithstanding  suiy 
other  provision  of  law,  for  purposes  of  main- 
taining United  States  forest  area,  the  Secre- 
tary is  encouraged  to  use  the  following  pro- 
grams: 

(A)  The  conservation  reserve  program  es- 
tablished by  subtitle  D  of  title  XII  of  the 
Pood  Security  Act  of  1985  (16  U.S.C.  3831  et 
seq.). 

(B)  The  agricultural  conservation  pro- 
gram authorized  by  sections  7  through  15, 
16  (a).  16  (f),  and  17  of  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  (16  U.S.C. 
590g  through  590o,  590p(a),  590p(f),  and 
590(g)  and  sections  1001  through  1008  and 
1010  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970  (16 
U.S.C.  1501  through  1508  and  1510). 

(C)  The  forestry  incentive  program  estab- 
lished under  section  4  of  the  Cooperative 
Forestry  Assistance  Act  of  1978  (16  U.S.C. 
2103). 

SEC.  502.  SHELTERBELTS  AND  WINDBREAKS. 

(a)  Inclusion  in  (mP.— Section  1234(c)  of 
the  Food  Security  Act  of  1985  (16  U.S.C. 
3834(c))  is  amended— 
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(1)  In  paragraph  (3)(B),  by  striking  out 
"establishment  of—"  and  all  that  follows 
through  "permanently"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "establishment  of  permanent- 
ly"; and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(4)  In  determining  the  acceptability  of 
contract  offers,  the  Secretary  shall,  under 
terms  and  conditions  specified  by  the  Secre- 
tary, accept  contract  offers  that  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  shelterbelts  and  wind- 
breaks. The  owner  or  operator  of  such  land 
may,  within  the  limitations  prescribed 
under  section  1231(e).  specify  the  term  of 
the  contract.  Any  land  designated  for  use  In 
establishing  a  shelterbelt  or  windbreak  shall 
be  eligible  for  participation  in  the  program 
established  under  this  subtitle  regardless  of 
the  soil  erosion  classification  of  such  land  as 
determined  by  the  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice. An  owner  or  operator  using  land  under 
this  paragraph  for  the  purposes  of  the  pro- 
gram established  under  this  subtitle  shaU 
grant  an  easement  to  the  Corporation  on 
such  ■SL'indbreak  or  shelterbelt  for  the  useful 
life  of  such  windbreak  or  shelterbelt,  and 
any  deeds  on  such  land  shall  be  encumbered 
with  such  easements  for  such  useful  life.". 

(b)  Cost-Sharing  Payments.— Section 
1234(b)  of  such  Act  (16  U.S.C.  3834(c))  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  "conservation 
measures  and  practices"  the  following:  "(in- 
cluding shelterbelts  and  windbreaks)". 

(c)  County  Cropland  Limitation.— Sec- 
tion 1231(d)  of  such  Act  (16  U.S.C.  3831(d)) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "The  limitation  es- 
tablished under  the  preceding  sentence 
shall  not  apply  to  cropland  that  is  being 
used  for  the  establishment  of  shelterbelts 
and  windbreaks.". 

SEC.  5«3.  TREE  PLANTING  INCENTIVES. 

(a)  Term  or  Contract.— Section  1231(e)  of 
the  Pood  Security  Act  of  1985  (16  U.S.C. 
3831(e))  is  amended  by  inserting  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  ", 
except  that,  in  the  case  of  land  converted  to 
the  production  of  hardwood  trees  under  a 
contract  entered  into  under  this  subtitle,  in- 
cluding contracts  modified  under  section 
1234(h),  the  owner  or  operator  of  such  land 
may,  within  the  limitations  prescribed  by 
this  section,  specify  the  term  of  the  con- 
tract". 

(b)  Cost-Sharing  Payments  and  Period  or 
Planting.— Section  1234  of  such  Act  (16 
U.S.C.  3834(b))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(g)(1)  In  the  case  of  land  converted  to 
the  production  of  hardwood  trees  under  a 
contract  entered  into  under  this  subtitle 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subsec- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall  make  cost-sharing 
payments  to  an  owner  or  operator  of  such 
land  for  50  percent  of  the  reasonable  and 
necessary  costs,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary, incurred  by  such  owner  or  operator  for 
maintaining  new  hardwood  tree  plantings 
(including  the  cost  of  replanting,  cultiva- 
tion, nutrient  needs,  and  disease  and  insect 
control)  during  no  less  than  the  2-year,  and 
no  more  than  the  4-year,  period  beginning 
on  the  date  a  tree  is  planted,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may  permit  owners  or 
operators  who  contract  to  convert  at  least 
10  acres  of  land  to  the  production  of  hard- 
wood trees  under  this  subtitle  to  extend  the 
planting  of  such  trees  over  a  3-year  period  if 
at  least  one-third  of  such  trees  are  planted 
in  each  of  the  first  2  years.". 

(c)  Conversion  or  Certain  Acres.— Sec- 
tion 1234  of  such  Act  (16  U.S.C.  3834(b))  (as 


amended  by  subsection  (b))  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(h)  The  Secretary  shall  permit  owners 
and  operators  who  have  entered  into  con- 
tracts in  effect  under  this  subtitle  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection  to  con- 
vert areas  of  highly  erodible  cropland  that 
are  planted  to  grass  imder  such  contract  to 
the  planting  of  hardwood  trees,  except  that 
the  owner  or  operator  shall  not  require  the 
Secretary,  through  such  conversion,  to 
incur  any  additional  expense  on  such  acres, 
including  the  expense  involved  in  the  origi- 
nal establishment  of  the  vegetative  cover, 
that  is  in  excess  of  the  average  per  acre 
hardwood  tree  planting  expense  in  the  same 
or  similar  bid  pool.  With  respect  to  any  con- 
tract on  land  to  be  planted  to  hardwood 
trees  imder  the  previous  sentence.  If  the 
original  term  of  such  contract  was  less  than 
15  years,  the  owner  or  operator  may  extend 
such  contract  to  a  term  of  no  more  than  15 
years.". 

(d)  County  Cropland  Limitation.— Sec- 
tion 1231(d)  of  such  Act  (16  U.S.C.  3831(d)) 
(as  amended  by  section  502(c))  is  further 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  "or  for  new  hardwood  tree 
plantings.". 

SEC.  504.  FOREST  CLEARING  SUBSIDIES. 

Section  359  of  the  Consolidated  Farm  and 
Rural  Development  Act  (as  added  by  section 
404  of  this  Act)  is  further  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "may  not  be 
used";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  ".  or  (2)  to  clear 
trees,  except  for  purposes  of  sustainable 
management  of  trees  or  harvesting  trees 
grown  for  commercial  purposes,  if  clearing 
trees  would  pose  a  significant  adverse  envi- 
ronmental threat  on  the  land". 

SEC.  SOS.  URBAN  FORESTRY. 

(a)  Purpose.— For  purposes  of  stimulating 
forestry  efforts  in  and  around  urban  areas, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  encouraged 
to  upgrade  urban  forestry  research,  educa- 
tion, and  technical  assistance. 

(b)  Use  or  Existing  Funds.— The  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to  reallo- 
cate funds  appropriated  for  research  and  as- 
sistance and  use  such  funds  f or— 

(1)  the  expansion  of  the  current  Forest 
Service  urban  forestry  research  program; 

(2)  assisting  States  to  employ  extension 
agents  to  assist  in  urban  forestry  education 
programs;  and 

(3)  providing  each  SUte  Forestry  office 
with  access  to  persons  trained  in  the  provi- 
sion of  urban  forestry  technical  assistance. 

TITLE  VI— MISCELLANEOUS 
SEC  Ml.  ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION. 

Section  1231(c)(2)  of  the  Pood  Security 
Act  of  1985  (16  U.S.C.  3831(c)(2))  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)(A)  The  Secretary  shall  include  in  the 
program  established  under  this  subtitle 
lands  that  are  not  highly  erodible  but  that 
the  Secretary  determines  pose  an  on-farm 
or  off-farm  environmental  threat. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  may  include  in  the 
program  established  under  this  subtitle 
lands  that  are  not  highly  erodible  but 
would,  if  permitted  to  remain  in  production, 
pose  a  threat  of  continued  degradation  of 
productivity  due  to  soil  salinity.". 


Conservation  Enhancement  and 
Improvement  Act  op  1989 

title  i.  erosion  control 

A.  CRP  Base  Protection 

For  purposes  of  removing  artificial  incen- 
tives that  may  encourage  the  return  of 
ground  to  crop  production  for  which  the 
CRP  contracts  have  expired,  the  Secretary 
may  ensure  that  crop  acreage  bases  are 
maintained  on  such  acres  for  up  to  5  years 
after  expiration  of  the  CRP  contract. 

B.  Multi-Year  Set  Asides 

The  Secretary  shall  offer  incentives  to 
participants  in  farm  programs  to  idle  5%  of 
their  crop  acreage  base  under  multi-year 
conservation  contracts  (wheat,  feed  grains, 
cotton,  EUS  cotton,  and  rice). 

(1)  Contracts  must  be  3  years  in  duration. 

(2)  Incentives  must  include  providing  25% 
of  the  cost  of  establishing  vegetative  cover. 

(3)  Producers  will  be  required  to  meet  ero- 
sion criteria  of  at  least  the  soil  loss  toler- 
ance. 

(4)  States  wiU  be  required  to  provide  at 
least  25%  of  the  cost  of  establishing  vegeta- 
tive cover.  The  state  share  may  include  pri- 
vate contributions  to  the  state  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

(5)  Producers  may  enter  into  contracts  on 
one  program  crop  without  respect  to  other 
program  crops. 

(6)  Acres  enrolled  in  a  paid  diversion  are 
not  eligible  for  multi-year  conservation  con- 
tracts. 

(7)  Multi-year  contract  acres  would  be  in 
lieu  of  a  like  amount  of  acres  that  might  be 
required  to  be  idled  under  annual  price  and 
income  support  programs. 

C.  Protection  of  Idled  Cropland 
For  those  farms  containing  highly  erodi- 
ble land,  annually  idled  cropland  should  be 
protected  on  the  same  basis  as  cropped 
acres.  Annually  idled  acres  must  not  erode 
at  rates  greater  than  that  allowed  for  simi- 
lar cropped  land  on  the  farm. 

D.  Conservation  Compliance  and  Sodbuster 
Consistency 

For  purposes  of  applying  conservation 
compliance  and  sodbuster  provisions  consist- 
ently, alternative  enforcement  mechanisms 
will  be  provided  to  the  Secretary. 

(1)  The  Secretary  may  impose  penalties 
on  producers  in  addition  to  revoking  pro- 
gram participation  benefits  when  such  bene- 
fits are  indirectly  conferred  through  a  coop- 
erative marketing  arrangement  or  other 
third  party  mechanism. 

(2)  Penalties  may  be  assessed  at  the  rate 
of  25-50  percent  of  price  support  level  in 
effect  on  the  date  the  Secretary  determines 
that  a  producer  is  in  violation  of  conserva- 
tion regulations. 

E.  No  Net  Loss  of  CRP  SoU 
Upon  expiration  of  10-15  year  Conserva- 
tion Reserve  Program  contracts  entered  into 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  pro- 
ducers will  be  required  to  at  least  meet  the 
soil  loss  tolerance  so  as  to  ensure  that  there 
is  not  net  loss  of  soil  on  lands  formerly  en- 
rolled in  the  Conservation  Reserve  Pro- 
gram. An  exception  is  provided  for  those 
lands  that  cannot  technically  achieve  the 
soil  loss  tolerance. 

TITLE  II.  WILDLIPE  HABITAT  IMPROVEMENT 

A.  Multi-year  Set  Asides 
For  purposes  of  improving  wildlife  habi- 
tat, the  Secretary  shall  offer  incentives  to 
producers  (participating  in  multi-year  set 
asides)  for  wildlife  habitat  improvement  If 
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states  desire  such  a  program  and  are  willing 
to  match  the  Federal  share. 

(1)  The  federal  share  shaU  be  equal  to 
25%  of  the  cost  of  implementing  such  wild- 
life habiUt  improvements. 

(2)  Federal  and  sUte  wildlife  habitat  im- 
provement expenditures  shall  be  In  addition 
to,  and  not  in  lieu  of,  the  federal  and  state 
share  of  the  cost  of  esUblishing  vegetative 
cover  (established  under  Title  I.  Section 
102)  on  multi-year  set  aside  acres. 

(3)  WUdlife  habiUt  Improvement  incen- 
tives shall  include,  but  not  be  limited  to. 
production  of  wildlife  feed  and  cover. 

(4)  The  state  share  shall  be  equal  to  25% 
of  the  cost  of  implementing  such  wildlife 
improvements.  The  state  share  may  include 
private  contributions  to  the  state  for  this 
purpose. 

(5)  States  must  submit  a  plan  to  the  Sec- 
retary. 

B.  Annually  Idled  Acres 
The  Secretary  shall  offer  incentives  to 
producers  participating  in  annual  sicreage 
limitation,  set-aside,  or  paid  diversion  pro- 
grams to  improve  wildlife  habitat  if  states 
desire  such  a  program  and  are  willing  to 
match  the  federal  share. 

(1)  The  federal  share  shall  be  equal  to 
25%  of  the  cost  of  implementing  such  wild- 
life habitat  Improvements. 

(2)  Wildlife  habitat  improvement  incen- 
tives shall  include,  but  not  be  limited  to. 
production  of  wildlife  feed  and  cover. 

(3)  The  state  share  shall  be  equal  to  25% 
of  the  cost  of  implementing  such  wildlife 
improvements.  The  state  share  may  include 
private  contributions  to  the  state  for  this 
purpose. 

(4)  States  must  submit  a  plan  to  the  Sec- 
retary. 

TinjE  III.  ALTERNATIVE  AGRICULTtTRAL 
PRACTICES  AND  CROPS 

A.  Alternative  Agriculture 
Due  to  the  increasing  interest  of  the  part 
of  farmers  and  others  in  low-input  sustain- 
able agricultural  practices,  it  is  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  impediments  to  the  adoption 
of  LISA  practices  should  be  explored  during 
the  debate  on  the  1990  farm  bill.  Specifical- 
ly. Congress  should  examine  our  current 
farm  programs  to  evaluate  those  require- 
ments that  unintentionally  discourage 
sound  conservation  and  environmental  prac- 
tices, such  as  the  crop  acreage  base  system. 
Congress  should  investigate  allowing  great- 
er flexibility  in  the  base  system  to  allow 
farmers  to  allocate  acreage  among  crops 
based  on  good  fanning  practices  instead  of 
federal  farm  program  considerations.  Any 
such  reform  of  our  current  system  should 
be  at  least  neutral  as  to  federal  outlays  on 
farm  support  programs. 

B.  Labels  for  Naturally  Grown  Food 
The  Secretary  shall  Initiate  a  program  de- 
signed to  standardize  state  programs  aimed 
at  certifying  retail  food  products  as  having 
been  produced  under  natural  conditions. 

(1)  Such  certification  standardization 
shall  be  made  public  through  use  of  an  offi- 
cial Department  of  Agriculture  label  to  be 
used  consistently  for  all  natural  food  prod- 
ucts which  have  been  certified  by  States  as 
complying  with  USDA  requirements. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  this  Act  the  term  "nat- 
ural conditions"  shall  be  meant  to  describe 
food  items  produced  without  the  aid  of 
man-made  chemicals. 

(3)  The  Secretary  shall  assess  fees  to  par- 
ticipating states  so  that  federal  certification 
of  "natural"  food  items  is  achieved  at  no  net 
cost  to  the  federal  government. 


TITLE  IV.  WATER  PROTECTION  AND 
ENHANCEMENT 

A.  Critical  Groundwater  Contamination 
Areas 

In  order  to  cease  contamination  of 
groundwater  where  such  contamination  has 
been  identified  as  having  a  significant  ad- 
verse effect  and  where  it  Is  reasonable  to 
expect  that  idling  cropland  acres  would  pre- 
vent further  contamination,  the  Secretary 
shall  make  such  groundwater  contamination 
sites  eligible  for  the  Conservation  Reserve 
Program. 

<1)  Critical  contamination  sites  may  be  en- 
tered into  the  Conservation  Reserve  Pro- 
gram without  regard  to  the  cropland  ero- 
sion classification. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  consider  allowing 
minimum  impact  agricultural  uses  on  criti- 
cal groundwater  contamination  sites  en- 
tered into  the  Conservation  Reserve  Pro- 
gram. 

(3)  Minimum  impact  uses  may  be  consid- 
ered by  the  Secretary  to  justify  CRP  rental 
rate  adjustments  for  critical  groundwater 
contamination  sites. 

(4)  Federal  cost  share  funds  to  establish 
vegetative  cover,  trees  or  wildlife  habitat 
shall  not  be  available  If  minimum  impact 
uses  are  allowed. 

B.  Wetland  Reserve  Program  (WRPJ 
The  Secretary  shall  enroll  at  least  2.5  mil- 
lion acres  of  converted  wetlands  in  a  10-year 
Wetland  Reserve  Program.  (WRP) 

(1)  All  acres  enrolled  in  the  WRP,  includ- 
ing adjacent  upland  acres  will  count  toward 
the  goal  of  enrolling  40  million  acres  In  the 
CRP.  However,  the  total  of  WRP  and  CRP 
acres  should  not  exceed  45  million  acres. 

(2)  Producers  will  be  required  to  restore 
enrolled  wetlands  in  accordance  with  rules 
and  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

(3)  Producers  will  not  be  required  to  enroU 
cropped  wetlands  or  uplands  and  will  also 
not  be  required  to  give  up  farm  program 
"base  acres"  for  purposes  of  WRP  participa- 
tion. 

(4)  The  Secretary  shall  make  payments  to 
producers  for  up  to  50%  of  the  expenses  In- 
curred to  restore  WRP  wetlands  and  adja- 
cent uplands  to  their  natural  state. 

C.  Waterbank  Program  Reform 
For  purposes  of  reforming  the  Waterbank 
Program,  all  new  Waterbank  contracts  shall 
include  a  permanent  wetland  easement. 

(1)  Easements  will  prohibit  commodity 
production  except  for  authorized  haying 
and  grazing  and  timt>er  harvest  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary. 

(2)  Easements  will  prohibit  destruction  of 
the  wetland.  Alteration  of  the  wetland  may 
be  allowed  under  conditions  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary. 

(3)  The  Secretary  may  make  easement 
payments  tn  lump-sumi  form  based  on  the 
10-year  net  present  value  of  bids  accepted 
for  such  easements. 

D.  FmHA  Direct  and  Guaranteed  Loans 
Eliminate  the  use  of  direct  and  guaran- 
teed FmHA  loans  for  purposes  of  draining 
wetlands. 

E.  Sinkhole  Contamination  Abatement 
For  purposes  of  discouraging  groundwater 
contamination  as  a  result  of  crop  production 
on  or  near  sinkhole  formations  providing 
direct  access  to  groundwater  sources,  the 
Secretary  shall  permit  such  cropland  to 
enter  the  Conservation  Reserve  Program. 

(1)  Sinkhole  contamination  sites  may  be 
entered  Into  the  Conservation  Reserve  Pro- 


gram without  regard  to  the  cropland  erosion 
classification. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  consider  allowing 
minimum  impact  agricultural  uses  on  sink- 
hole contamination  sites  entered  into  the 
Conservation  Reserve  Program. 

(3)  Minimum  Impact  uses  may  be  consid- 
ered by  the  Secretary  to  justify  CRP  pay- 
ment rate  adjustments. 

(4)  Federal  cost  share  funds  to  establish 
vegetative  cover,  trees  or  wildlife  habitat 
shall  not  be  available  If  minimum  impact 
uses  are  allowed. 

F.  Voluntary  Well  Water  Testing 
For  purposes  of  determining  the  extent  of 
well  water  contamination  and  providing  con- 
fidential Information  on  water  quality  to 
well  owners  and  users,  the  Secretary  shall 
offer,  through  country  Extension  Service 
offices,  a  well  water  testing  program. 

(1)  In  addition  to  services  that  may  be  per- 
formed "In  house,"  by  the  Extension  Serv- 
ice, the  Secretary  may  contract  with  public 
or  private  testing  facilities  to  conduct  water 
quality  tests. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  reimburse  well 
owners  or  lessees  for  at  least  50%  of  the  cost 
of  water  testing  under  terms  and  conditions 
specified  by  the  Secretary. 

(3)  All  water  well  testing  results  shall 
remain  strictly  confidential. 

(4)  The  Secretary  may,  through  use  of  a 
blind  random  sampling  technique,  compile 
Information  and  data  with  respect  to  the 
water  well  testing  program  conducted  under 
this  Section. 

G.  Swampbuster  Consistency 
For   purposes   of   applying   swampbuster 
provisions  consistently,  alternative  enforce- 
ment mechanisms  will  be  provided  to  the 
Secretary. 

(1)  The  Secretary  may  Impose  penalties 
on  producers  In  addition  to  revoking  pro- 
gram participation  benefits  when  such  bene- 
fits are  indirectly  conferred  through  a  coop- 
erative marketing  arrangement  or  other 
third  party  mechanism. 

(2)  Penalties  may  be  assessed  at  the  rate 
of  25-50  percent  of  price  support  level  In 
effect  on  the  date  the  Secretary  determines 
that  a  producer  Is  In  violation  of  conserva- 
tion regulations. 

H.  Applying  Wetlands  Protection  to  Idled 
Acres 

The  wetland  conservation  provisions  of 
the  1985  farm  bill  shall  apply  to  annually 
Idled  cropland  as  well  as  those  acres  that 
produce  an  agricultural  commodity. 

TITLE  V.  FOREST  PROTECTION  AND 
ENHAMCEBIENT 

A.  No  Net  Overall  Loss  of  Forest  Area 
To  ensure  that  United  States  forest  area 
Is  maintained,  the  Secretary,  in  consultation 
with  other  appropriate  agencies,  shall,  to 
the  maximum  extent  practicable,  take  steps 
to  continue  the  current  balance  In  the  de- 
struction of  forest  area  with  the  renewal  of 
forest  area.  For  purposes  of  maintaining 
United  States  forest  area,  the  Secretary  is 
encouraged  to  use  the  Conservation  Reserve 
Program,  the  Agricultural  Conservation 
Program,  and  the  Forestry  Incentive  Pro- 
gram. 

B.  Shelterbelts  and  Windbreaks 
For  purposes  of  encouraging  soU  and 
water  conservation,  and  wildlife  habitat 
through  the  use  of  shelterbelts  and  wind- 
breaks, the  Secretary,  in  the  proper  circum- 
stances, shall  make  land  put  Into  shelter- 
belts  and  windbreaks  eligible  for  payments 
under  Conservation  Reserve  Program  con- 
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tracts with  easements  for  the  useful  life  of 
the  shelterbelt  or  windbreak.  Producers  will 
have  the  option  to  choose  a  length  of  the 
contract  period  from  10-15  years  regardless 
of  the  types  of  vegetation  planted. 

(1)  The  Secretary  shall  make  available  to 
participants  50%  of  the  cost  of  establishing 
shelterbelts  and  windbreaks. 

(2)  Land  designated  for  shelterbelts  and 
windbreak  establishment  shall  be  eligible 
for  CRP  participation  regardless  of  the  soil 
erosion  classification  of  such  land. 

(3)  The  Secretary  shall  waive  the  25  per- 
cent coimty  CRP  participation  cap  for  pur- 
poses of  establishing  shelterbelts  and  wind- 
breaks. 

(4)  The  Secretary  shall  encumber  deeds 
with  shelterbelt  or  windbreak  easements 
that  protect  such  shelterbelts  and  wind- 
breaks for  their  useful  life. 

C.  Hardwood  Tree  Planting  Incentives 
For  purposes  of  encouraging  use  of  the 
Conservation  Reserve  Program  for  hard- 
wood tree  planting,  the  Secretary  shall  offer 
producers  the  option  of  choosing  the  con- 
tract period  length,  from  10-15  years,  for 
acres  planted  to  hardwood  trees. 

(1)  The  Secretary  may  provide  50%  of  the 
cost  of  maintaining  new  CRP  hardwood  tree 
plantings  for  up  to  4  years  and  must  provide 
tree  maintenance  costs  for  at  least  two  years 
after  their  initial  planting. 

(2)  Hardwood  maintenance  cost  may  in- 
clude, but  are  not  limited  to,  replanting,  cul- 
tivation, nutrient  needs,  and  disease  and 
insect  control  which  the  Secretary  deems  to 
be  cost-effective. 

(3)  The  Secretary  shall  offer  current  CRP 
participants  the  option  of  converting  CRP 
grass  acres  to  hardwood  trees  as  long  as 
such  conversion  does  not  require  greater 
total  Federal  expense  on  such  acres  (includ- 
ing the  original  cost  of  establishing  vegeta- 
tive cover)  than  average  per  acre  tree  plant- 
ing expense  in  the  same  bid  pool.  Producers 
will  have  the  option  of  converting  10  year 
contracts  to  up  to  15  year  contracts. 

(4)  The  Secretary  may  permit  CRP  par- 
ticipants who  contract  to  plant  at  least  10 
acres  of  hardwood  trees  to  extend  the  plant- 
ing period  over  3  years  as  long  as  at  least 
one-third  of  the  trees  are  planted  in  each  of 
the  first  two  years. 

(5)  The  Secretary  shall  waive  the  25  per- 
cent county  CRP  participation  cap  for  pur- 
poses of  establishing  hardwood  trees. 

D.  Forest  Clearing  Subsidies 
This  provision  would  eliminate  the  use  of 
direct  and  guaranteed  FmHA  loans  for  pur- 
poses   of   clearing   trees   if   such   clearing 
would    have   a   significant    adverse   effect. 
There  would  be  an  exemption  for  sustain- 
able management  or  tree  farming. 
E.  Urban  Forestry 
For  purposes  of  stimulating  forestry  ef- 
forts In  and  around  urban  areas,  the  Secre- 
tary Is  encouraged  to  upgrade  urban  forest- 
ry research,  education,  and  technical  assist- 
ance. 

TITUS  VI.  MISCEIXAMEOnS 

A.  Environmental  Protection 
For  purposes  of  improving  general  envi- 
ronmental quality,  the  Secretary  shall 
permit  lands  that  are  not  highly  erodlble, 
but  which  the  Secretary  determines  poses 
an  off  or  on  farm  environmental  threat  to 
be  enrolled  in  the  Conservation  Reserve 
Program. 


Short  Summary  ok  Senator  Luoar's  Con- 
servation ENHANCCatlENT  AND  IMPROVEMENT 

Act  of  1989 

title  i.  erosion  control 

CRP  Base  Protection— To  remove  artifi- 
cial Incentives  to  return  land  to  crop  pro- 
duction when  CRP  contracts  have  expired, 
the  program  on  CRP  land  will  be  extended 
for  5  years  after  the  expiration  of  the  CRP 
contract,  as  long  as  producers  continue  the 
conserving  uses  which  had  been  required 
under  the  contract. 

Multi-year  Conservation  Set  Asides- 
Using  a  federal/state  match  for  those  states 
interested  in  participating,  the  Secretary 
would  allow  5  percent  of  producers'  crop 
bases  to  be  set  aside  for  3  years  to  Improve 
soil  conservation. 

Set  Aside  Conservation— For  farms  with 
highly  erodlble  land,  set  aside  land  must  not 
erode  at  rates  greater  than  cropped  land  on 
the  same  farm. 

Conservation  Compliance  and  Sodbuster 
Consistency— Alternative  enforcement 

mechanisms  will  be  provided  to  the  Secre- 
tary to  use  In  those  cases  where  current 
mechanisms  are  not  working. 

No  Net  Loss  of  CRP  Soil— For  contracts 
entered  Into  after  the  date  of  enactment, 
when  those  CRP  contracts  expire,  ground 
must  meet  the  soil  loss  tolerance  if  It  Is  to 
be  cropped  again. 

TITLE  II.  WILDLIFE  HABITAT  IMPROVEMENT 

Multi-year  Wildlife  Set  Asides— Using  a 
federal/state  match  for  those  states  Inter- 
ested in  participating,  the  Secretary  would 
allow  5  percent  of  producers'  crop  bases  to 
be  set  aside  for  3  years  to  Improve  wildlife 
habitat. 

Annually  Idled  Acres— Using  a  federal/ 
state  match  for  those  states  Interested  In 
participating,  the  Secretary  will  offer  Incen- 
tives to  producers  participating  In  annual 
acreage  limitation,  set  aside  or  paid  diver- 
sion programs  to  Improve  wildlife  habitat. 

TITLE  III.  ALTERNATIVE  AGRICULTURAL 
PRACTICES  AND  CROPS 

Alternative  Agriculture— In  order  to  elimi- 
nate the  present  farm  program  bias  against 
adoption  of  alternative  agricultural  prac- 
tices such  as  LISA  and  alternative  crop  pro- 
duction, It  Is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
1990  farm  bill  should  provide  farmers  with 
increased  flexibility  In  making  planting  de- 
cisions on  a  portion  of  their  farm  program 
base  acres. 

Labels  for  Naturally  Grown  Food— In 
order  to  standardize  and  legitimize  labeling 
of  organically  grown  food,  the  Secretary 
will  initiate  a  program  to  certify  state  pro- 
grams as  meeting  USDA  standards.  The  Sec- 
retary win  assess  fees  to  participating  states 
to  ensure  that  the  program  Is  of  no  net  cost 
to  the  federal  government. 

TITLE  IV.  WATER  PROTECTION  AND 
ENHANCEMENT 

Critical  Groundwater  Contamination 
Areas— The  Secretary  shall  allow  areas 
where  farming  has  been  Identified  as  having 
a  significant  adverse  effect  on  groundwater 
quality  to  be  entered  Into  the  CRP. 

Wetland  Reserve  Program— In  order  to 
regain  valuable  wetlands,  the  Secretary 
shall  enroll  at  least  2.5  million  acres  of  con- 
verted wetlands  Into  the  WRP.  WRP  acres 
would  count  toward  the  goal  of  enrolling 
land  Into  the  CRP,  but  the  combined  total 
acreage  tinder  both  programs  could  not 
exceed  the  current  45  million  acre  cap. 

Waterbank  Program  Reform— In  order  to 
make  the  Waterbank  Program  more  consist- 
ent with  other  conservation  provisions,  all 


new  waterbank  contracts  would  contain  a 
permanent  easement.  Payments  could  be 
over  a  10-year  period  or  could  be  made  up- 
front on  a  net  present  value  basis. 

FmHA  Direct  and  Guaranteed  Loans— In 
order  to  conform  USDA  lending  programs 
with  the  objective  of  preserving  wetlands, 
FmHA  direct  and  guaranteed  loans  could 
not  be  used  to  drain  wetlands. 

Swampbuster  Consistency— Alternative 
enforcement  mechanisms  will  be  provided  to 
the  Secretary  to  use  In  those  cases  where 
current  mechanisms  are  not  working. 

Sinkhole  Contamination  Abatement— To 
discourage  crop  production  near  sinkholes 
that  may  provide  direct  access  to  ground- 
water, the  Secretary  shall  permit  such  crop- 
land to  enter  the  CRP. 

Voluntary  Well  Water  Testing— Using  a 
federal  match,  the  Secretary  shall  conduct 
voluntary,  confidential  well  water  testing. 
To  discover  the  nature  of  well  water  quality, 
the  Secretary  may,  using  blind  random  sam- 
pling, compile  Information  on  the  results. 

Idled  Wetland  Protection- Wetland  pro- 
tection provisions  will  apply  to  set  aside 
land  and  other  land  considered  planted. 

TITLE  V.  FOREST  PROTECTION  AND 
ENHANCEMENT 

No  Net  Overall  Loss  of  Forest  Area— Using 
all  appropriate  programs  within  his  jurisdic- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall,  to  the  maximum 
extent  practicable,  take  steps  to  balance  the 
destruction  of  forest  area  with  the  renewal 
of  forest  area. 

Shelterbelts  and  Windbreaks— In  order  to 
foster  conservation  through  the  develop- 
ment and  preservation  of  shelterbelts  and 
windbreaks,  shelterbelts  and  windbreaks 
shall  be  eligible  for  the  CRP  regardless  of 
soil  erosion  classification.  Producers  must 
agree  to  an  easement  on  the  land  for  the 
useful  life  of  the  shelterbelt  or  windbreak. 

Hardwood  Tree  Planting  Incentives— To 
encourage  greater  planting  of  hardwood 
trees  In  the  CRP,  the  Secretary  shall  give 
producers  the  option  of  choosing  the  con- 
tract period  from  10  to  15  years.  Also,  main- 
tenance costs  for  hardwoods  would  be  cost 
shared  for  2  to  4  years  after  planting  and 
CRP  grass  acres  could  be  converted  to  hard- 
woods as  long  as  the  additional  federal 
share  (combined  with  the  original  cost  of  es- 
tablishing cover)  did  not  exceed  the  cost  of 
an  Initial  hardwood  tree  planting  In  the 
same  bid  pool. 

Forest  Clearing  Subsidies— The  Secretary 
shall  eliminate  the  use  of  FmHA  direct  and 
guaranteed  loans  for  purposes  of  significant 
clearing  of  trees. 

Urban  Forestry— To  stimulate  forestry  ef- 
forts In  urban  areas,  the  Secretary  Is  en- 
couraged to  upgrade  urban  forestry  re- 
search, education  and  technical  assistance. 

TITLE  VI.  ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION 

On-farm  Environmental  Protection— To 
protect  farm  families,  the  Secretary  shall 
permit  non-highly  erodlble  lands  Into  the 
CRP  If  he  determines  there  Is  an  on-  or  off- 
farm  environmental  threat  posed  by  further 
agricultural  production. 


By  Mr.  DASCHLE: 
S.  1064.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  correct  an  in- 
equity in  the  provision  of  veterans' 
educational  assistance  benefits;  to  the 
committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
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VSmiAMS  KDUCATIOH  BKIfSFTTS  AND  THE  WEST 
RIVra  GRAODATS  CKNTER 

•  Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  today 
to  address  an  inequity  in  the  manner 
in  which  educational  benefits  are 
being  provided  to  certain  veterans  and 
active  duty  military  personnel  in  my 
State.  The  bill  I  am  Introducing  Is  de- 
signed to  ensure  that  eligible  individ- 
uals meeting  the  same  educational 
standards  are  provided  equal  benefits. 

The  West  River  Graduate  Center  at 
Ellsworth  Air  Force  Base  in  South 
Dakota  provides  veterans  and  active 
duty  military  personnel  an  outstand- 
ing opportunity  to  pursue  their  gradu- 
ate degrees.  Excellent  Instruction  Is 
maintained  by  utilizing  professors 
from  the  University  of  South  Dakota. 

The  University  of  South  Dakota 
campus,  however,  is  more  than  300 
miles  away  from  the  West  River  Grad- 
uate Center.  This  distance,  coupled 
with  the  professors  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities at  the  USD  campus,  has 
brought  about  the  need  for  a  more 
creative  teaching  arrangement.  The 
professors,  therefore,  schedule  classes 
less  frequently— usually  once  every  3 
or  4  weeks— but  for  longer  periods  of 
time  and  more  Intensive  study. 

The  requirements  for  passing  these 
courses  are  equivalent  to  the  demands 
placed  on  students  at  the  Vermillion 
campus.  Students  meet  for  the  neces- 
sary number  of  class  hours  and  com- 
plete the  required  materials.  The  edu- 
cational value  and  challenge  is  the 
same  at  both  teaching  sites. 

The  law,  however,  stipulates  that  for 
veterans  or  active  duty  military  per- 
sonnel to  be  reimbursed  for  these 
classes,  instruction  must  be  provided 
on  a  weekly  basis.  Therefore,  even 
though  these  students  are  meeting  the 
same  educational  stsindards,  they  are 
being  treated  very  differently  because 
of  an  arbitrary  legal  technicality.  The 
bottom  line  of  this  distinction  is  that 
eligible  individuals  are  not  receiving 
the  full  amount  of  educational  bene- 
fits they  deserve  for  the  class  work 
they  are  accomplishing. 

This  simply  is  not  fair,  and  I  am  siu% 
my  colleagues  will  agree  with  me  that 
this  discriminatory  treatment  is  not 
what  is  intended  under  the  law.  I  have 
been  in  contact  with  the  Department 
of  Veterans'  Affairs  in  efforts  to  recti- 
fy this  matter  without  legislation.  Un- 
fortunately, the  VA  maintains  that 
this  inequity  cannot  be  remedied  with- 
out legislative  action. 

My  bill  simply  clarifies  that  these 
benefits  should  be  distributed  fairly— 
that  as  long  as  students  are  meeting 
the  hourly  and  instructional  require- 
ments for  a  specific  course  that  has 
been  authorized  for  benefits,  those 
students  should  be  reimbursed  at  the 
same  rate  as  those  receiving  instruc- 
tion on  a  weekly  basis. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
the  effort  to  correct  this  double  stand- 


ard. Students  meeting  equal  require- 
ments deserve  to  receive  equal  bene- 
fits.* 


By  Mr.  PRESSLER: 
S.  1065.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  to  carry  out  a 
highway  bridge  demonstration  project 
to  improve  the  flow  of  traffic  between 
the  States  of  Nebraska  and  South 
Dakota;  to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works. 

IMPROVING  THE  FLOW  OF  TRAFFIC  BETWEEN  THE 
STATES  OF  NEBRASKA  AND  SOXTTH  DAKOTA 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  my  colleague  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  Congress- 
man Doug  Bereuter,  in  introducing  a 
bill  calling  for  the  construction  of  a 
bridge  across  the  Missouri  River  be- 
tween Springfield,  SD,  and  Niobrara, 
NE. 

Many  of  my  constituents  have  con- 
tacted me  over  the  years  to  complain 
about  the  lack  of  accessible  transpor- 
tation across  the  Missouri.  In  some  In- 
stances, people  must  drive  90  miles  out 
of  their  way  to  cross  the  Missouri  into 
South  Dakota  from  Nebraska,  or  vice 
versa. 

I've  worked  with  people  of  this  area 
to  find  better  alternatives.  I  sponsored 
an  amendment  to  the  highway  bill  in 
1987,  which  provided  fimding  for  a 
feasibility  study  of  ferry  service  across 
the  river.  Besides  the  obvious  prob- 
lems of  dealing  with  adverse  weather 
conditions,  a  ferry  could  not  handle 
commercial  vehicle  traffic.  The  ex- 
pense of  resuming  ferry  service  is  close 
to  the  cost  of  building  a  bridge. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  calls  for  a  demonstration  project 
that  is  80  percent  funded  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  The  States  of  South 
Dakota  and  Nebraska  have  made  com- 
mitments of  $1  million  each  toward 
the  bridge  project. 

There  has  been  much  talk  in  this 
Chamber  recently  about  rural  develop- 
ment. Improved  access  between  South 
Dakota  and  Nebraska  across  the  Mis- 
souri is  one  way  of  answering  the  call 
for  development.  One  city  official  has 
pointed  out  that  the  Missouri  River 
cuts  Springfield,  SD's  trade  area  in 
half.  This  bridge  demonstration 
project  would  mean  expansion  of  the 
trade  area,  access  to  a  larger  work 
pool,  and  an  increased  flow  of  tourists 
and  other  travelers  into  the  area. 

I  am  confident  that  construction  of 
a  bridge  between  South  Dakota  and 
Nebraska  would  be  an  Important  chap- 
ter in  the  history  of  that  area.  I  com- 
mend my  House  friend  colleague.  Con- 
gressman Bereuter.  for  his  efforts  on 
this  project  and  look  forward  to  work- 
ing together  with  him  and  the  people 
of  our  two  States  to  ensiire  passage  of 
this  legislation. 

This  legislation  is  the  first  in  a  series 
of  bills  I  plan  to  Introduce  as  a  com- 
prehensive package  dealing  with  criti- 
cal infrastructure  needs  in  my  State. 


Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  legislation  be 
printed  in  the  Record  immediately  fol- 
lowing my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1065 

Be  it  enacted  try  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION    1.    NEBRASKA-SOUTH    DAKOTA    BRIDGE 
DEMONSTRATION  PROJECT. 

(a)  Project  Description.— The  Secretary 
of  Transportation  \s  authorized  to  carry  out 
a  highway  project,  to  plan,  engineer,  and 
construct  a  bridge  across  the  Missouri 
River,  connecting  a  Federal-aid  highway  in 
the  vicinity  of  Niobrara,  Nebraska,  with  a 
Federal-aid  highway  in  the  vicinity  of 
Springfield,  South  Dakota,  for  the  purpose 
of  demonstrating  methods  of  improving  the 
interstate  flow  of  traffic,  releving  present 
and  projected  traffic  burdens  on  an  existing 
highway  network,  and  improving  economic 
development  of  this  rural  area. 

(b)  Authorization  of  Appropriation.— 
There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  out 
of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  (other  than 
Mass  Transit  Account)  $5,000,000  per  fiscal 
year  for  each  of  fiscal  years  1991  and  1992 
to  carry  out  this  section. 

(c)  Applicability  of  Title  23.— F\mds  au- 
thorized by  this  section  shall  be  available 
for  obligation  in  the  same  manner  as  if  such 
funds  were  apportioned  under  chapter  1  of 
title  23,  United  States  Code,  except  that  the 
Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  the  project 
under  this  section  shall  be  80  percent  and 
such  funds  shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. Funds  authorized  by  this  section 
shall  not  be  subject  to  any  obligation  limita- 
tion. 

(d)  State  Share.— The  States  of  Nebraska 
and  South  Dakota  or  political  subdivisions 
of  such  States  shall  each  provide  for  the 
project  under  this  section  10  percent  of  the 
cost  of  such  project. 


By  Mr.  CHAPEE  (by  request): 
S.  1066.  A  bill  to  establish  a  domestic 
liability  and  compensation  system  for 
oil  pollution  from  vessels  and  facilities 
and  to  implement  the  1984  prot(x;ols 
to  the  1969  civil  Uabllity  and  1971  fund 
conventions  concerning  seagoing 
tanker-source  oil  pollution;  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 

COMPREHENSIVE  OIL  POLLUTION  LIABILTTT  AND 
COMPENSATION  ACT 

•  Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  introducing,  by  request,  the 
Comprehensive  Oil  Pollution  Liability 
and  Compensation  Act.  and  I  ask 
unanimous  (K>nsent  that  a  section-by- 
section  analysis  and  a  statement  of 
purpose  and  need  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Sbction-bt-Section  Analysis 

TITLE  1 — oil  pollution  UABILITT  AND 

compensation 
Sec.  101.  Definitions 
Summary:  This  section  defines  the  key 
terms  used  In  the  bill.  The  definitions  gen- 
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erally  follow  other  pollution  liability  and 
compensation  statutes.  Offshore  and  on- 
shore facilities  are  defined  separately. 
Inland  oil  barges  are  treated  as  vessels  and 
not  as  tankers  for  liability  limit  piuposes 
under  the  definitions. 

Sec.  102.  Liability 

Simunary:  This  section  sets  out  the  nature 
and  scope  of  liability  of  responsible  parties 
(e.g.  vessel  owners  and  operators  and  facili- 
ty lessees  or  f»ermlttees),  cargo  owners  and 
cargo  consignee  and  the  Fund. 

Subsection  (aKl)  makes  responsible  par- 
ties Jointly,  severally  and  strictly  liable  for 
section  102  damages. 

Subsection  (a)(2)  sets  out  the  removal 
costs,  restoration  costs  and  restoration  as- 
sessment costs  for  which  a  responsible  party 
would  be  liable. 

Subsection  (a)(3)  sets  out  the  coverage 
damages  for  economic  loss:  real  or  personal 
property;  subsistence  use;  revenues;  and 
profits  and  earnings  capability. 

Subsection  (a)(4)  sets  up  a  special  system 
for  mobile  offshore  drilling  units  (MODU's). 
The  owner  of  the  MODU  would  be  primari- 
ly liable  up  to  the  maximum  amount  of  li- 
ability for  a  tanker,  for  a  spill  originating  on 
or  above  the  surface  of  the  water.  For 
excess  liability,  the  MODU  would  be  treated 
as  a  facility. 

Subsection  (a)(5)  sets  out  the  liability  of 
third  parties.  When  the  discharge  was 
caused  solely  by  the  act  or  omission  of  a 
third  party,  or  in  the  case  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
errmient,  the  negligence  of  that  govern- 
ment, then  that  third  party  is  liable  for 
costs  up  to  applicable  limitations. 

Subsections  (b)(1)  and  (b)(2)  set  out  the 
defense  to  liability.  These  are  that  the  inci- 
dent resulted  from  an  Act  of  God,  war  on  a 
third  party.  Also,  if  a  claimant's  willful  mis- 
conduct caused  the  incident,  there  is  no  li- 
ability to  that  claimant. 

Subsection  (c)(1)  sets  the  maximum  liabil- 
ity for  a  tanker  (the  lesser  of  $500  per  gross 
ton  or  $78  million  with  a  minimum  of 
$5,000,000),  other  vessels  (the  greater  of 
$500,000  or  $300  per  gross  ton)  and  for  fa- 
culties ($75  million). 

Subsection  (cK2)  sets  out  the  circum- 
stances that  could  prevent  a  responsible 
party  from  limiting  its  liability.  These  are 
when  the  incident  is  caused  (1)  primarily  by 
willful  misconduct  known  by  or  associated 
with  the  resF>onsible  party,  (2)  by  a  know 
violation  of  a  safety  standard,  or  (3)  when 
the  responsible  party  does  not  report  the  in- 
cident as  required  or  fails  to  provide  all  rea- 
sonable cooperation  or  assistance  requested 
by  responsible  officials. 

Subsection  (c)(3)  gives  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  the  discretion  to  lower  the 
liability  limit  of  a  facUity  from  $75  million 
to  as  low  as  $8  million,  taking  into  account 
size,  capacity  and  risk  factors. 

Subsection  (d)  sets  out  the  responsible 
party's  liability  for  interest,  stating  that  in- 
terest must  be  paid  from  the  date  on  which 
the  claim  is  presented  untU  the  claim  is 
paid,  with  certain  exceptions. 

Subsection  (e)  concerns  liability  for  injury 
to,  destruction  of  or  loss  of  natural  re- 
sources. The  President,  when  the  U.S.  is  the 
trustee  for  the  natural  resource,  or  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  State,  Indian  tribe  or  for- 
eign government,  shall  act  on  behalf  of  the 
public  and  assess  the  damages  and  develop  a 
plan  to  restore,  rehabilitate,  replace  or  ac- 
quire the  equivalent  of  the  damaged  re- 
source. 

Subsection  (eK3)  states  that  costs  would 
be  limited  to  the  sums  necessary  for  the  rea- 


sonable restoration,  replacement  or  acquisi- 
tion. 

Subsection  (f)  concerns  recovery  by  for- 
eign claimants.  Foreign  governments  may 
recover  costs  and  damages  allowable  under 
this  subsection.  This  section  is  for  the  bene- 
fit of  Mexico  and  Canada  and  permits  recov- 
ery for  spills  in  U.S.  waters  that  damage  for- 
eign countries  and  spills  from  tankers  trav- 
eling from  the  Trans-Alaska  Pipeline  to  U.S. 
ports. 

Subsection  (g)  sets  out  how  responsible 
parties  may  recover  removal  and  restoration 
costs  from  the  Fund  if  entitled  to  a  defense 
to  liability  or  limitation  of  liability. 

Subsection  (h)  permits  actions  for  contri- 
bution against  other  potentially  liable  par- 
ties. 

Subsection  (i)  concerns  indemnification 
agreements,  pemxitting  insurance  agree- 
ments but  not  allowing  agreements  that 
would  transfer  liability  away  from  the  re- 
sponsible party. 

Sec.  103.  Uses  of  the  Fund 

The  establishment  of  a  domestic  Oil  Spill 
Liability  Trust  Fund  to  be  financed  by  a  fee 
of  1.3  cents  per  barrel  of  oil  was  authorized 
by  earlier  enacted  legislation.  This  section 
provides  that  the  Fund  may  be  used  for  im- 
mediate payment  of  government  response 
costs,  the  payment  of  uncompensated  claims 
under  section  102(a)(2)  of  the  bill,  adminis- 
trative and  enforcement  costs  and  payment 
of  the  United  States'  annual  contribution  to 
the  International  Fund.  The  section  estab- 
lishes a  per  incident  cap  of  $500  million. 
The  President  is  authorized  to  waive  the  per 
incident  cap  when  necessary  and  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  country.  It  authorizes  States 
and  Indian  tribes  a  "direct  draw"  of  up  to 
$50,000  against  the  Fund  for  emergency 
cleanup,  with  the  requirement  that  the  offi- 
cial designated  by  the  Governor  to  exercise 
this  authority  notify  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  within  24  hours  of  any  obli- 
gation of  payment  from  the  Fund.  The  stat- 
ute of  limitations  for  claims  against  the 
Fund  is  three  years  from  the  date  of  the 
injury  necessitating  the  restoration.  This 
section  also  permits  the  Fund  to  be  used  to 
reimburse  the  Inspector  General  for  the 
costs  of  audits  required  by  this  section. 
Sec.  104.  Claims  Procedure 

This  section  provides  that  except  for  cer- 
tain responsible  party  cleanup  costs,  claim- 
ants must  make  their  claims  against  the  re- 
sponsible party  or  guarantor  before  they 
may  assert  claims  against  the  Fund.  Claims 
for  removal  tmd  restoration  costs  not  settled 
within  IftO  days  of  the  presentation  to  the 
responsible  party  may  be  presented  to  the 
Fund. 

Sec.  lOS.  Desismation  and  Advertisement 

This  section  requires  the  Secretary,  where 
possible  and  appropriate,  to  designate  the 
vessel  or  facility  that  is  the  source  of  an  oU 
pollution  incident.  The  responsible  party  for 
such  a  vessel  or  facility  is  then  required  to 
advertise  the  designation  and  to  set  out  pro- 
cedures under  which  a  claim  may  be  pre- 
sented to  the  responsible  party  or  to  his 
guarantor.  If  the  responsible  party  and 
guarantor  both  deny  a  designation  within 
five  days  after  receiving  notification,  if  the 
source  of  the  oil  pollution  is  a  public  vessel 
or  the  Secretary  is  unable  to  designate  the 
source,  the  Secretary  is  required  to  adver- 
tise and  notify  potential  claimants  concern- 
ing how  to  present  removal  and  restoration 
claims  to  the  Fund. 

Sec.  109.  Subrogation 

This  section  states  that  any  person,  in- 
cluding the  Fund,  who  pays  compensation 


to  claimants  for  costs,  damages  or  interest 
shall  be  subrogated  to  all  rights,  claims  and 
causes  of  action  that  the  claimant  has  under 
this  Act. 

Sec.  107.  Financial  Responsibility 

Subsection  (aKl)  imposes  on  the  responsi- 
ble parties  of  vessels  the  requirement  that 
they  provide  evidence  of  financial  responsi- 
bility to  meet  their  potentieil  maximum  li- 
ability as  established  by  section  102.  Inland 
barges  that  do  not  carry  oU  as  cargo  or  fuel 
(e.g.  sand  barges)  are  exempted  from  the  re- 
quirement. If  a  responsible  party  has  more 
than  one  vessel,  evidence  of  financial  re- 
siKinsibility  need  be  established  only  to 
meet  the  maximum  liability  limit  of  the 
largest  of  the  vessels. 

Subsections  (a)  (2),  (3)  and  (4)  direct  the 
Secretary  to  take  certain  actions  If  these 
certification  requirements  are  not  met: 
withhold  or  revoke  clearance  of  the  vessel: 
or  deny  entry  to  the  facility  or  detain  the 
vessel. 

Subsection  (b)  requires  evidence  of  finan- 
cial responsibility  by  responsible  parties  for 
offshore  facilities.  If  a  responsible  party  has 
more  than  one  offshore  facility,  evidence  of 
financial  responsibility  need  be  established 
only  to  meet  the  maximum  liability  applica- 
ble to  one  facility. 

Subsection  (c)  lists  the  acceptable  meth- 
ods of  establishing  financial  responsibility. 

Subsection  (d)  permits  claims  directly 
against  the  gruarantor,  known  as  "direct  ac- 
tions." The  subsection  sdso  allows  the  guar- 
antor to  invoke  the  defense  of  willful  mis- 
conduct. 

Subsection  (f)  establishes  a  civil  penalty 
for  violating  the  financial  responsibility  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  of  up  to  $25,000  per  day. 

Subsection  (g)  is  a  technical  subsection 
providing  for  the  continuation  of  regula- 
tions. 

Subsection   (h)  allows   the  Secretary  to 
issue  one  certificate  of  financial  responsibil- 
ity, a  unified  certificate,  for  the  purposes  of 
this  Act  and  CERCLA. 
Sec.  108.  Litigation,  Jurisdiction  and  Venue 

This  section  provides  that  jurisdiction  for 
all  action  is  in  P^deral  district  courts.  Venue 
exists  where  the  injury  occurred,  or  the  de- 
fendant resides,  may  be  found,  or  has  its 
principle  place  of  business.  All  claims  for 
review  of  regulations  promulgated  under 
the  Act  must  be  made  within  90  days  of  pro- 
mulgation to  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
of  the  United  SUtes  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. The  statute  of  limitations  for  claims 
Is  generally  three  years. 

Sec.  109.  Relationship,  to  Other  Law 

Subsection  (a)  except  where  the  Conven- 
tions apply,  authorizes  the  cause  of  action 
established  under  section  111  to  be  brought 
In  federal  court  and  precludes  such  causes 
of  action  in  state  courts. 

Subsection  (b)  preserves  from  preemption 
all  State  funds  and  permits  States  to  contin- 
ue to  require  contributions  to  their  funds. 

Subsection  (c)  preserves  from  preemption 
the  authority  of  the  United  SUtes,  all 
States  and  political  subdivisions  to  Impose 
civil  penalties  for  violating  laws  relatliu;  to 
an  oil  pollution  Incident. 

Subsection  (d)  except  where  the  Conven- 
tions apply,  continues  to  allow  states  to 
impose  and  enforce  financial  responsibility 
regimes. 

Sec.  110.  Effective  Date 

The  section  does  not  permit  retroactive 
payments  and  ties  to  the  payments  from  the 
Fund  to  the  effective  date  specified  in  sec- 
tion 208. 
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Sec  111.  Federal  Cause  of  Action  Based  on 

State  or  Other  Federal  law 
This  section  creates  a  federal  cause  of 
action  based  on  the  substantive  law  of  the 
place  where  the  injury  occurred. 

TFTLE  II— CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  201.  Trans-Alaska  Pipeline  Fund 

This  section  would  preserve  TAPS  monies 
for  claims  for  costs  and  damages  resulting 
from  the  grounding  of  the  Exxon  Valdez  in 
Prince  William  Sound  on  March  24.  1989. 
Sec.  202.  Intervention  on  the  High  Seas  Act 

This  section  makes  a  conforming  amend- 
ment to  the  Intervention  on  the  High  Seas 
Act. 

Sec.  203.  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act 

This  section  makes  conforming  amend- 
ments to  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act. 

Sec.  204.  Deepwater  Port  Act 

This  section  makes  conforming  amend- 
ments to  the  Deepwater  Port  Act  and  trans- 
fers the  funds  in  the  Deepwater  Port  Liabil- 
ity Fund  to  the  Oil  Spill  Liability  Trust 
Fund. 

Sec.  20S.  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act 
Amendments 

This  section  makes  conforming  amend- 
ments to  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands 
Act  and  transfers  the  funds  in  the  Offshore 
Oil  Pollution  Compensation  Fund  to  the  Oil 
Spill  LlabiUty  Trust  Fund. 
Sec.  206.  Enforcement  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act 

This  section  Improves  enforcement  au- 
thority under  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act.  It  authorizes  the  President  to 
order  the  spiller  to  take  removal  and  abate- 
ment actions  and  increases  civil  penalties.  It 
Includes  several  amendments  to  sections 
308.  309.  and  311  of  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act  in  order  to  encourage 
compliance  with  the  Act. 

Sec.  207.  Title  26,  United  States  Code 

This  section  contains  conforming  amend- 
ments to  sections  4611  and  9509  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1986. 

Sec.  208.  Effective  Date 

This  section  makes  this  title  effective  on 
the  later  of  the  commencement  date  in  sec- 
tion 4611(f)<2>  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1988  or  the  effective  date  of  the 
first  Appropriations  Act  enacted  for  the 
purposes  of  section  95.09(c)(1)(A)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1986. 

TITLX  III— IMFLEMENTATION  OF  INTERNATIONAI. 
CONVENTIONS 


Sec.  301.  Definitions 

This  section  defines  terms  used  in  con- 
Junction  with  the  two  international  conven- 
tions, the  International  Convention  on  Civil 
Liability  for  Oil  Pollution  Damage.  1984 
(Civil  Liability  Convention)  and  the  Inter- 
national Convention  on  the  Establishment 
of  an  International  Fund  for  Compensation 
for  Oil  Pollution  E>amage.  1984  (Fund  Con- 
vention). 

Sec  302.  ApjUicability  of  Conventions 

This  section  specifies  the  period  during 
which  the  Civil  Inability  and  Fund  Conven- 
tiooa  apply.  The  Senate  must  consent  to 
ratification. 
Sec  303.  Recognition  of  International  Fund 

This  section  recognizes  the  International 
Fund  as  a  legal  person  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States.  It  appoints  the  Secretary  of 
State  as  the  Fund's  agent  for  service  of 
process. 


Sec  304.  Action  in  United  States  Courts 

This  section  specifies  that  the  Interna- 
tional Fund  must  be  served  with  copies  of 
complaints  and  pleadings  and  that  the  Fund 
may  intervene  as  a  party  as  a  matter  of 
right  in  any  action  brought  under  the  Civil 
Liability  Convention. 

Sec.  305.  Contribution  to  International 
Fund 

This  section  authorizes  payments  to  the 
International  Fund  from  the  domestic  Oil 
Spill  Liability  Trust  Fund.  It  also  authorizes 
the  Secretary  to  require  that  certain  receiv- 
ers of  oil  make  certain  information  avail- 
able. 
Sec.  306.  Recognition  of  Foreign  Judgments 

This  section  declares  that  a  final  judg- 
ment rendered  in  a  court  of  any  country 
which  is  a  party  to  the  Civil  Liability  Con- 
vention or  the  Fund  Convention  will  be  rec- 
ognized by  United  States  court  unless  ob- 
tained by  fraud  or  the  defendant  was  not 
given  reasonable  notice  and  a  fair  hearing. 
Sec.  307.  Financial  Responsittility 

This  section  requires  the  maintenance  of 
evidence  of  financial  responsibility  as  re- 
quired by  Article  VII  of  the  Civil  Liability 
Convention,  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  issue  certificates  of  finan- 
cial responsibility  under  the  Civil  Liability 
Convention,  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  withhold  or  revoke  clearances 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  in 
which  the  Coast  Guard  is  operating  to  deny 
entry  or  detain  vessels  that  cannot  produce 
a  certificate  demonstrating  compliance  with 
the  financial  responsibility  requirements. 
Civil  penalties  not  to  exceed  $25,000  per  day 
may  be  assessed.  The  section  also  provides 
for  the  waiver  of  United  States  rights  to 
sovereign  immunity  with  respect  to  any  con- 
troversy arising  under  the  Civil  Liability 
Convention  and  relating  to  a  ship  owned  by 
the  United  States  and  used  for  commercial 
purposes. 

Sec.  308.  Regulations 

The  section  provides  the  Secretary  with 
authority  to  issue  rules  and  regulations  nec- 
essary to  implement  the  two  international 
conventions. 

Statement  of  Purpose  and  Need 
This  legislation  will  strengthen  and  con- 
solidate oil  spill  liability  and  compensation 
to  provide  better  protection  for  our  environ- 
ment and  a  fast  and  sure  system  for  com- 
pensating the  victims  of  oil  pollution. 

Currently,  four  Federal  and  several  State 
statutes  deal  with  oil  spill  liability  and  com- 
pensation at  the  domestic  level.  These  stat- 
utes contain  many  Inconsistent  provisions. 
Each  provides  different  liability  standards, 
legal  defenses  and  monetary  limits  for 
spiUers  and  means  for  recovery  of  the  costs 
of  cleaning  up  a  spill.  In  addition  to  these 
statutory  authorities,  there  are  internation- 
al and  voluntary  programs  which  establish 
oil  spill  liability  and  compensation  regimes 
for  their  signatories  or  members. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislative  proposal  is 
threefold:  one.  to  strengthen  the  four  exist- 
ing vessel  oil  pollution  liability  and  compen- 
sation regimes  under  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act.  the  Trans-Alaska  Pipe- 
line Authorization  Act,  the  Deepwater  Port 
Act.  and  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands 
Act  and  to  create  a  unified  and  comprehen- 
sive program;  two,  to  establish  a  domestic  li- 
ability and  compensation  system  financed 
by  vessel  and  facility  owners  and  the  oil  in- 
dustry to  compensate  the  United  States 
Government,  the  States  and  our  citizens  for 


removal  costs  and  damages  associated  with 
oil  spills;  and  three,  to  provide  protection 
from  foreign  and  domestic  tanker  oil  spills 
by  implementing  the  1984  Protocols  to  the 
1969  Civil  Liability  and  1971  FUND  Conven- 
tions. 

As  recently  demonstrated  by  the  Exxon 
Valdez  oil  spill  in  Prince  William  Sound,  oil 
spills  can  have  catastrophic  and  long-term 
effects  on  the  environment  and  the  liveli- 
hoods of  our  citizens.  While  an  existing 
patchwork  of  laws  requires  potential  pollut- 
ers to  maintain  evidence  of  financial  respon- 
sibility for  certain  cleanup  and  removal 
costs  and  to  contribute  to  funds  to  cover 
excess  costs,  the  liability  and  coverage  pro- 
vided is  inadequate,  inconsistent  and  outdat- 
ed. This  bill  would  establish  a  strict  liability 
system  with  high  liability  limits  to  make 
certain  that  those  responsible  for  oil  pollu- 
tion will  be  held  responsible  for  the  cost. 

Under  the  domestic  system  established  in 
this  bill,  the  individual  polluter  is  primarily 
responsible  for  removal  costs  and  damages, 
up  to  his  liability  limits  ($75  million  for  fa- 
cilities, $78  million  for  tankers  and  $300  per 
ton  for  other  vessels).  Claims  for  clean-up 
and  restoration  in  excess  of  the  polluter's  li- 
ability limits  would  be  covered,  up  to  $500 
million,  by  a  fund  financed  by  a  1.3  cent  per 
barrel  fee  on  oil.  This  amount  is  substantial- 
ly in  excess  of  the  cost  associated  with  any 
previous  oil  spill.  Including  the  Amoco  Cadiz 
and  the  Ashland  oil  spills.  However,  if  even 
this  is  inadequate,  the  President  may  au- 
thorize waiving  the  $500  million  Fund  cap 
and  recover  the  additional  costs  from  the 
cargo  owner  or  consignee.  This  ensures  that 
no  oil  spill  will  be  too  large  for  a  complete 
response.  The  President  can  order  the  spill- 
er to  take  removal  and  abatement  actions, 
backed  up  by  stiff  penalties  for  noncompli- 
ance. This  system  would  shift  the  economic 
burden  to  the  potential  polluters  and  the  oil 
industry  and  eliminate  the  need  for  appro- 
priations from  general  revenues  to  the 
311(k)  fund  established  under  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act. 

Seagoing  tankers,  in  particular,  pose  a 
threat  of  oil  pollution  to  our  waters  and 
shoreline.  This  bill  would  Implement  the 
1984  Protocols  to  the  1969  Civil  Liability 
and  1971  FUND  Conventions.  The  legisla- 
tion would  preempt  State  oil  pollution  li- 
ability laws,  enabling  United  States  partici- 
pation in  these  Important  treaties.  Compen- 
sation funds  and  other  aspects  of  State  pro- 
grams would  not  be  preempted.  The  protec- 
tion provided  from  ratification  and  imple- 
mentation of  these  treaties  constitutes  an 
important  Federal  Interest  and  far  out- 
weighs the  uncertain  recovery  of  the  pre- 
empted State  laws.* 


By  Mr.  GORE  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Jeffords,     and     Mr.     Duren- 

BERGER): 

S.  1067.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  coordi- 
nated Federal  research  program  to 
ensure  continued  United  Sates  leader- 
ship in  high-performance  computing; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation. 

NATIONAL  HIGH-PERFORMANCE  COMPUTER 
TECHNOLOGY  ACT 

•  Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  the  National  High- 
Performance  Computer  Technology 
Act  of  1989  to  respond  to  major  eco- 
nomic and  technological  challenge— 
the  battle  to  ensure  the  United  States' 
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leadership  in  advanced  computing  and 
computer  networking. 

High-performance  computing  is  the 
most  powerful  tool  available  to  those 
who,  in  an  increasing  number  of  fields, 
are  operating  at  the  frontiers  of  imagi- 
nation and  intellect.  The  nation  which 
most  completely  assimilates  high-per- 
formance computing  into  its  economy 
will  very  likely  emerge  as  the  domi- 
nant intellectual,  economic,  and  tech- 
nological force  in  the  next  century. 

High-performance  computers  will 
enable  us  to  build  more  efficient  en- 
gines and  appliances,  forecast  the 
weather  more  accurately  and  fiuther 
in  advance,  test  new  kinds  of  mole- 
cules with  miraculous  medical  poten- 
tial, and  design  better  machine  tools. 
Even  now  we  can  use  computers  to 
design  better  computer  chips.  But 
high-performance  computers  will 
never  be  able  to  do  all  these  things  in 
the  future  unless  we  increase  access 
through  high-speed  networks  right 
away  and  develop  the  information  in- 
frastructure to  realize  the  potential  of 
these  electronic  technologies.  The  real 
benefits  of  computing  come  from  shar- 
ing scientific  ideas  and  putting  new 
products  on  the  market. 

In  the  last  Congress,  I  chaired  the 
first  Senate  hearing  on  the  state  of  su- 
percomputer technology  and  policy. 
The  message  I  heard  at  that  hearing 
was  overwhelmingly  clear:  If  the 
United  States  is  going  to  be  a  super- 
computer superpower  in  the  1990s,  we 
had  better  start  building  a  high-capac- 
ity national  research  and  education 
network  today.  Toward  that  end,  I  am 
introducing  the  National  High-Per- 
formance  Computer  Technology  Act 
of  1989  and  will  hold  a  series  of  hear- 
ings begiiming  this  June  on  high-per- 
formance computing  and  computer 
networks. 

Three  years  ago,  on  the  30th  aimi- 
versary  of  the  Interstate  Highway 
System,  I  sponsored  the  Supercom- 
puter Network  Study  Act  to  explore  a 
fiber  optic  network  to  link  the  Na- 
tion's supercomputers  into  one  system. 
High-capswjity  fiber  optic  networks  will 
be  the  information  superhighways  of 
tomorrow.  A  national  network  with  as- 
sociated supercomputers  and  data 
bases  will  link  academic  researchers 
and  industry  in  a  national  colabora- 
tory.  This  information  infrastructure 
will  cluster  research  centers  and  busi- 
nesses around  network  interchanges, 
using  the  Nation's  vast  data  banks  as 
the  building  blocks  for  increasing  in- 
dustrial productivity,  creating  new 
products,  and  improving  access  to  edu- 
cation. Libraries,  rural  schools,  minori- 
ty institutions,  and  vocational  educa- 
tion programs  will  have  access  to  the 
same  national  resources — data  bases, 
supercomputers,  accelerators— as  more 
affluent  and  better  known  institu- 
tions. 

Can  we  rely  on  the  market  system  to 
provide  this  kind  of  infrastructure? 


We  certainly  couldn't  where  the  Inter- 
state Highway  System  was  concerned, 
although  private  industry  ultimately 
benefited  a  great  deal  from  the  Gov- 
ernment's leadership  and  investment. 
I  believe  that  the  Federal  Govermnent 
must  again  be  a  catalyst,  to  get  compa- 
nies interested  in  those  information 
networks  and  show  them  that  there  is 
a  market  out  there.  Clearly,  the  tech- 
nological spinoffs  and  productivity 
gains  would  be  enormous,  from  a  net- 
work that  would  cost  the  Government 
less  than  one  Stealth  bomber. 

The  National  High-Performance 
Computer  Technology  Act  of  1989 
builds  on  legislation  I  introduced  last 
year  and  the  1987  Office  of  Science 
and  Technology  report  on  high-per- 
formance computing,  and  it  takes  the 
first  critical  steps  to  chart  the  Federal 
Government's  course  in  maintaining 
U.S.  leadership  in  high-performance 
computing.  Last  year's  bill  was  de- 
signed to  intensify  the  Government's 
engagement  in  developing  computer 
technology  and  networks.  Today's  leg- 
islation is  an  upgraded  version,  based 
on  hearings  and  on  intensive  consulta- 
tions with  industry  leaders.  Govern- 
ment officials,  and  educators  in  the  in- 
tervening period.  Furthermore,  my 
proposed  legislation  recognizes  that  it 
is  vital  to  respect  the  existing  private 
networks,  which,  although  of  lower  ca- 
pacity than  needed,  can  and  must  play 
a  critical  and  ever-increasing  role  as 
the  new  high-volume  network  ma- 
tures. 

This  legislation  promotes  high-per- 
formance computing  in  several  ways: 

By  putting  in  place  a  three  gigabit 
per  second  national  research  and  edu- 
cation computer  network  by  1996; 

By  creating  an  information  infra- 
structure of  data  bases  and  knowledge 
banks,  including  a  National  Digital  Li- 
brary; 

By  emphasizing  the  development  of 
artificial  intelligence  projects  like 
neural  networks; 

By  investing  in  basic  research  and 
education; 

By  stimulating  the  development  of 
hardware; 

By  enhancing  the  development  and 
distribution  of  software; 

By  requiring  the  administration  to 
develop  a  5-year  interagency  imple- 
mentation plan; 

By  establishing  advisory  committees 
to  include  the  views  of  educators  and 
industry. 

This  bill  would  also  authorize  $1.75 
billion  over  5  years,  fiscal  years  1990 
through  1994,  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  the  act.  The  investment  is 
tiny  and  the  payback  enormous,  even 
more  so  in  light  of  how  those  Federal 
funds  would  be  leveraged.  I  am  deeply 
concerned  about  the  Federal  budget 
deficit.  But  the  only  long-term  deficit 
solution  is  to  get  away  from  short- 
term  thinking,  look  to  the  future,  and 
invest  in  the  people,  technologies,  and 


equipment  that  will  ensure  our  stand- 
ard of  living  and  increase  productivity. 
We  must  find  the  funds  to  invest  in 
high-priority  projects  like  computer 
network  development  that  will  pay  for 
themselves  many  times  over. 

Soon,  virtually  aU  human  knowledge 
will  be  translatable  into  a  common  dig- 
ital code  that  can  be  acted  upon  by 
electronic  processing  systems  based 
upon  computers,  which,  in  their  count- 
less mutations,  wiU  be  electronically 
linked.  Already,  we  have  crossed  the 
threshold  of  the  information  age. 

Electronics  are  to  our  age  what  coal 
and  iron  were  to  the  Industrial  Revo- 
lution. However,  unlike  coal  and  iron, 
which  are  parts  of  the  natural  endow- 
ment of  nations,  electronics  are  an  en- 
dowment which  can  be  created  wher- 
ever there  is  sufficient  talent  and  de- 
termination. That  is  the  lesson  our 
competitors  have  taught  us. 

Our  competitors  understand  the  im- 
portance of  developing  computer  net- 
works and  advanced  computing.  In 
Prance,  for  example,  the  Minitel  net- 
work of  small  home  computer  termi- 
nals has  become  a  national  obsession. 
West  Germany  appears  to  be  well  de- 
veloped in  networking.  In  Japan,  the 
organization  that  targets  key  technol- 
ogies came  up  with  a  list  of  ten  top 
priority  projects  that  includes  a  10  bil- 
lion bit  per  second  fiber  optic  network. 

Unless  we  learn  from  them  and  act 
in  time  to  nurture  our  own  resources, 
the  information  age  will  be  theirs,  not 
ours,  to  lead.  American  technogical 
surpremacy,  which  we  had  thought  of 
as  a  kind  of  national  attribute,  will 
pass.  And  so  will  its  rewards. 

High-performance  computing  is  a 
fulcrum.  Government  action  applied 
here  can  powerfully  influence  the  out- 
come of  the  overall  struggle.  I  look 
forward  to  your  consideration  of  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  my  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

S.  1067 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
•National  High-Performance  Computer 
Technology  Act  of  1989". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Congress  finds  and  declares  the 
following: 

(1)  Advances  in  computer  science  and 
technology  are  vital  to  the  Nation's  prosper- 
ity, national  security,  and  scientific  advance- 
ment. 

(2)  The  United  SUtes  currently  leads  the 
world  in  development  and  use  of  high-per- 
formance computer  technology  for  national 
security,  Industrial  productivity,  and  science 
and  engineering,  but  that  lead  is  being  chal- 
lenged by  foreign  competitors. 

(3)  Further  research  and  improved  com- 
puter research  networks  are  necessary  to 
maintain  United  States  leadership  in  the 
field  of  high-performance  computing. 

(b)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  Congress  in  this 
Act  to  ensure  the  continued  leadership  of 
the  United  States  in  high-performance  com- 
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puter  technology.  This  requires  that  the 
United  States  Government— 

<1)  expand  Federal  support  for  research, 
development,  and  application  of  high-per- 
formance computing  technology  in  order 
to- 

(A)  esUblish  a  high-capacity  national  re- 
search and  education  computer  network; 

(B)  develop  an  information  Infrastructure 
of  data  bases,  services,  and  luiowledge  banks 
which  is  available  for  access  over  such  a  na- 
tional network; 

(C)  promote  the  more  rapid  development 
and  wider  distribution  of  computer  soft- 
ware; 

(D)  stimulate  research  on  artificial  intelli- 
gence; 

(E)  accelerate  the  development  of  comput- 
er systems;  and 

(F)  invest  in  basic  research  and  education; 
and 

(2)  improve  planning  and  coordination  of 
Federal  research  and  development  on  high- 
performance  computing. 
TITLE    I-NATIONAL    HIGH-PERFORM- 
ANCE      COMPUTER       TECHNOLOGY 
PROGRAM 

Sbc.  101.  The  National  Science  and  Tech- 
nology Policy.  Organization,  and  Priorities 
Act  of  1976  (42  U.S.C.  6601  et  seq.)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  title: 

TITLE  VI— NATIONAL  HIGH-PERFORM- 
ANCE COMPUTER  TECHNOLOGY 
PROGRAM 

"FINDINGS 

"Sk.  601.  (a)  Congress  finds  and  declares 
the  following: 

"(1)  In  order  to  strengthen  America's  com- 
puter industry  and  to  assist  the  entire  man- 
ufacturing sector,  the  Federal  Government 
must  provide  leadership  in  the  development 
and  application  of  high-performance  com- 
puter technology.  In  particular,  the  Federal 
Government  should  sup{>ort  the  develop- 
ment of  a  high-capacity,  national  research 
and  education  network;  facilitate  the  devel- 
opment of  software  for  research,  education, 
and  industrial  applications;  continue  to 
fund  basic  research;  and  provide  for  the 
training  of  computer  scientists  and  compu- 
tational scientists. 

"(2)  Several  Federal  agencies  have  ongo- 
ing high-performance  computer  technology 
programs.  Improved  interagency  coordina- 
tion, cooperation,  and  planning  could  en- 
bance  the  effectiveness  of  these  programs. 

"(3)  A  recent  report  by  the  Office  of  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  Policy  outlining  a  re- 
search and  development  strategy  for  high- 
performance  computing  provides  a  frame- 
work for  a  multi-agency  computer  technolo- 
gy program. 

"NATIONAI.  HICR-PDtrOHMANCE  COMPUTER 
TKHNOLOGT  PLAN 

"Sk.  603.  (aXl)  The  President,  through 
the  Federal  Coordinating  Coimcil  for  Sci- 
ence, Engineering,  and  Technology  (hereaf- 
ter in  this  title  referred  to  as  the  'Coun- 
cil"), shall  develop  and  implement  a  Nation- 
al Hlgb-Perfonnance  Computer  Technology 
Plan  (hereafter  in  this  title  referred  to  as 
the  'Flan')  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions, WwHinpt  and  purposes  of  this  Act. 
Consistent  with  the  responsibilities  set 
forth  under  subsection  (c)  of  this  section, 
the  Flan  shall  contain  recommendations  for 
a  5-year  national  effort,  to  be  submitted  to 
Congress  within  one  year  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  title  and  to  be  revised  at 
least  once  every  two  years  thereafter. 

"(2)  The  Plan  shaU— 


"(A)  establish  the  goals  and  priorities  for 
a  Federal  high-performance  computer  tech- 
nology program  for  the  fiscal  year  in  which 
the  Plan  (or  revised  Plan)  is  submitted  and 
the  succeeding  4  fiscal  years; 

"(B)  set  forth  the  role  of  each  Federal 
agency  and  department  in  implementing  the 
Plan; 

"(C)  describe  the  levels  of  Federal  funding 
and  specific  activities,  including  education, 
research  activities,  hardware  and  software 
development,  and  acquisition  and  operating 
expenses  for  computers  and  computer  net- 
works, required  to  achieve  such  goals  and 
priorities;  and 

""(D)  consider  and  use,  as  appropriate,  re- 
ports and  studies  conducted  by  Federal 
agencies  and  departments,  the  National  Re- 
search Council,  or  other  entities. 

"(3)  The  Plan  shall  address,  where  appro- 
priate, the  relevant  programs  and  activities 
of  the  following  Federal  agencies  and  de- 
partments— 
"(A)  the  National  Science  Foundation: 
'"(B)  the  Department  of  Commerce,  par- 
ticularly the  National  Institute  of  Stand- 
ards and  Technology  and  the  National  Oce- 
anic and  Atmospheric  Administration; 

""(C)  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration; 

"(D)  the  Department  of  Defense,  particu- 
larly the  Defense  Advanced  Research 
Projects  Agency,  the  Office  of  Naval  Re- 
search, and,  as  appropriate,  the  National  Se- 
curity Agency; 

"(E)  the  Department  of  Energy; 
"(F)    the    Department    of    Health    and 
Human  Services,  particularly  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health;  and 

""(G)  such  other  agencies  and  departments 
as  the  President  or  the  Chairman  of  the 
Council  considers  appropriate. 
•"(b)  The  Council  shall— 
'"(I)  serve  as  lead  entity  responsible  for  de- 
velopment and  implementation  of  the  Plan; 
"(2)     coordinate     the     high-performance 
computing  research  and  development  activi- 
ties of  Federal  agencies  and  departments 
and  repwrt  at  least  annually  to  the  Presi- 
dent, through  the  Chairman  of  the  Council, 
on  any  recommended  changes  in  agency  or 
departmental    roles    that    are    needed    to 
better  implement  the  Plan; 

'"(3)  prior  to  the  President's  submission  to 
Congress  of  the  annual  budget  estimate, 
review  each  agency  and  departmental 
budget  estimate  In  the  context  of  the  Plan 
and  make  the  results  of  that  review  avail- 
able to  each  agency  and  department  and  to 
the  appropriate  elements  of  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President,  particularly  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget; 

'"(4)  work  with  Federal  agencies,  with  the 
National  Research  Council  and  with  aca- 
demic. State,  and  other  groups  conducting 
research  on  high-performance  computing: 
and 

"(5)  consult  with  actual  and  potential 
users  of  such  research  by  establishing  an  ad- 
visory board,  which  shall  Include  represent- 
atives from  universities  and  industry. 

"(cHl)  The  Plan  shall  take  consideration, 
but  not  be  limited  to,  the  following  missions 
and  responsibilities  of  agencies  and  depart- 
ments: 

'"(A)  The  National  Science  Foundation 
shall  continue  to  be  responsible  for  basic  re- 
search in  aU  areas  of  computer  science,  ma- 
terials science,  and  computational  science. 
The  Foundation  shall  continue  to  solicit 
grant  proposals  and  award  grants  by  merit 
review  for  research  In  universities,  non- 
profit research  institutions,  and  industry. 
The  National  Science  Foundation  shall  also 


be  responsible  for  providing  researchers 
with  access  to  supercomputers  and  provid- 
ing for  the  esUblishment,  by  1996,  of  a  3  gi- 
gabit per  second  national  computer  net- 
work, as  required  by  section  201  of  the  Na- 
tional High-performance  Computer  Tech- 
nology Act  of  1989.  Additional  responsibil- 
ities Include  development  of  an  information 
infrastructure  of  services,  data  bases,  and 
knowledge  banks  connected  to  such  comput- 
er network;  faciliUtion  of  the  validation  of 
software  and  distribution  of  that  software 
over  such  computer  network;  and  promotion 
of  science  and  engineering  education. 

"(B)  The  National  Institute  of  Standards 
and  Technology  shall  be  responsible  for  en- 
suring interoperability  between  computer 
networks  run  by  different  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  for  establishing,  in 
conjunction  with  industry,  benchmark  tests 
and  standards  for  high-performance  com- 
puters and  software.  Pursuant  to  the  Com- 
puter Security  Act  of  1987  (Public  Law  100- 
235;  100  Stat.  1724),  the  National  Institute 
of  Standards  and  Technology  shall  continue 
to  be  responsible  for  developing  standards 
and  guidelines  for  Federal  computer  sys- 
tems, including  standards  and  guidelines 
needed  to  assure  the  cost-effective  security 
and  privacy  of  sensitive  information  in  Fed- 
eral computer  systems. 

"(C)  The  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration  shall  continue  to  ob- 
serve, collect,  communicate,  analyze,  proc- 
ess, provide,  and  disseminate  data  about  the 
Earth,  its  oceans,  atmosphere,  and  space  en- 
vironment. It  shall  improve  the  quality  and 
accessibility  of  the  environmental  data 
stored  at  the  four  NOAA  data  centers.  In 
addition,  NOAA  shall  perform  research  and 
develop  technology  to  support  its  data  han- 
dling role. 

"(D)  The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  shall  continue  to  conduct 
basic  and  applied  research  in  high-perform- 
ance computing,  particularly  in  the  field  of 
computational  science,  with  emphasis  on 
aeronautical  applications  and  remote  sens- 
ing data  processing. 

"(E)  The  Department  of  Defense,  through 
the  Defense  Advanced  Research  Projects 
Agency,  the  Office  of  Naval  Research,  and 
other  agencies,  shall  continue  to  conduct 
basic  and  applied  research  in  high-perform- 
ance computing,  particularly  in  computer 
networking,  semiconductor  technology,  and 
large-scale  parallel  processors.  Pursuant  to 
the  Stevenson-Wydler  Technology  Innova- 
tion Act  of  1980  (15  U.S.C.  3701  et  seq.),  the 
Department  shall  ensure  that  unclassified 
computer  technology  research  is  readily 
available  to  American  industry.  The  Nation- 
al Security  Agency,  pursuant  to  the  Com- 
puter Security  Act  of  1987  (Public  Law  100- 
235;  100  Stat.  1724),  shall  continue  to  pro- 
vide, where  appropriate,  technical  advice 
and  assistance  to  the  National  Institute  of 
Standards  and  Technology  for  the  develop- 
ment of  standards  and  guidelines  needed  to 
assure  the  cost-effective  security  and  priva- 
cy of  sensitive  information  in  Federal  com- 
puter systems. 

"(F)  The  Department  of  Energy  and  its 
national  laboratories  shall  continue  to  con- 
duct basic  and  applied  research  in  high-per- 
formance computing,  particularly  in  soft- 
ware development  and  multi-processor  su- 
percomputers. Pursuant  to  the  Stevenson- 
Wydler  Technology  Innovation  Act  of  1980 
(15  U.S.C.  3701  et  seq.),  and  other  appropri- 
ate statutes,  the  Department  of  Einergy 
shall  ensure  that  unclassified  computer 
technology  research  Is  readily  available  to 
American  industry. 
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"(2)  The  Plan  shall  facilitate  collaboration 
among  agencies  and  department  with  re- 
spect to— 

"(A)  ensuring  interoperability  among  com- 
puter networks  run  by  the  agencies  and  de- 
partments; 

"<B)  increasing  software  productivity,  ca- 
pabUity,  and  reUability; 

"(C)  promoting  interoperabUity  of  soft- 
ware; 

"(D)  distributing  software  among  the 
agencies  and  departments;  and 

"(E)  distributing  federally-funded,  unclas- 
sified software  to  industry  and  universities. 

"(d)(1)  Each  Federal  agency  and  depart- 
ment involved  in  high-performance  comput- 
ing shall,  as  part  of  its  armual  request  for 
appropriations  to  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  submit  a  report  identifying 
each  element  of  its  high-performance  com- 
puting activities,  which— 

"(A)  specifies  whether  each  such  element 
(1)  contributes  primarily  to  the  Implementa- 
tion of  the  Plan  or  (ii)  contributes  primarily 
to  the  achievement  of  other  objectives  but 
aids  Plan  implementation  in  important 
ways:  and 

"(B)  states  the  portion  of  its  request  for 
appropriations  that  is  allocated  to  each 
such  element. 

"(2)  The  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  shall  review  each  such  report  in 
light  of  the  goals,  priorities,  and  agency  and 
departmental  responsibilities  set  forth  in 
the  Plan,  and  shall  include,  in  the  Presi- 
dent's annual  budget  estimate,  a  statement 
of  the  portion  of  each  agency  or  depart- 
ment's annual  budget  estimate  that  is  allo- 
cated to  each  element  of  such  agency  or  de- 
partment's high-performance  computing  ac- 
tivities. The  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  shall  ensure  that  a  copy  of  the 
President's  annual  budget  estimate  is  trans- 
mitted to  the  Chairman  of  the  Cotincil  at 
the  same  time  as  such  budget  estimate  is 
submitted  to  Congress. 

"AMinjAL  REPORT 

"Sbc.  803.  The  Chairman  of  the  Council 
shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the  President 
and  Congress,  not  later  than  March  1  of 
each  year,  an  annual  report  on  the  activities 
conducted  pursuant  to  this  title  during  the 
preceding  fiscal  year,  including— 

"(1)  a  summary  of  the  achievements  of 
Federal  high-performance  computing  re- 
search and  development  efforts  during  that 
preceding  fiscal  year; 

"(2)  an  analysis  of  the  progress  made 
toward  achieving  the  goals  and  objectives  of 
the  Plan; 

"(3)  a  copy  or  summary  of  the  Plan  and 
any  changes  made  in  such  Plan; 

"(4)  a  summary  of  agency  budgets  for 
high-performance  computing  activities  for 
that  preceding  fiscal  year;  and 

"(S)  any  recommendations  regarding  addi- 
tional action  or  legislation  which  may  be  re- 
quired to  assist  In  achieving  the  purposes  of 
this  title.". 

TITLE  II— NA-nONAL  RESEARCH  AND 
EDUCATION  NETWORK 

Sec.  201.  (a)  The  National  Science  Foun- 
dation shall.  In  cooperation  with  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  the  Department  of 
E^nergy,  the  Department  of  Commerce,  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, and  other  appropriate  agencies,  pro- 
vide for  the  establishment  of  a  national  3-gi- 
gablt  per  second  research  and  education 
computer  network  by  1996,  to  be  known  as 
the  National  Research  and  Education  Net- 
work, which  shall— 

(1)  link  government,  industry,  and  the 
higher  education  community: 


(2)  be  developed  in  close  cooperation  with 
the  computer  and  telecommunciations  In- 
dustry; 

(3)  be  designed  and  developed  with  the 
advice  of  potential  users  in  government,  in- 
dustry, and  the  higher  education  communi- 
ty; 

(4)  have  accounting  mechanisms  which 
allow  users  or  groups  of  users  to  be  charged 
for  their  usage  of  the  network,  where  appro- 
priate; and 

(5)  be  phased  out  when  commercial  net- 
works can  meet  the  networking  needs  of 
American  researchers. 

Sec.  202.  In  addition  to  other  agency  ac- 
tivities associated  with  the  establishment  of 
the  National  Research  and  Education  Net- 
work, the  following  actions  shall  be  taken: 

(1)  The  Federal  Coordinating  Council  for 
Science.  Engineering,  and  Technology 
shall- 

(A)  establish  a  National  Network  Advisory 
Committee  to  provide  technical  and  policy 
advice  from  all  the  interests  involved  in  the 
Network  program,  including  (i)  researchers 
from  university,  industry,  and  Federal  lab- 
oratories who  will  use  the  Network;  (ii)  imi- 
versity  and  college  educators;  (iii)  librarians 
involved  in  electronic  data  storage  and  re- 
trieval; (iv)  industrial  organizations  that  de- 
velop and  provide  relevant  technology  and 
services;  (v)  managers  of  regional  computer 
networks;  and  (vi)  experts  in  networking 
and  computer  science  who  can  provide  tech- 
nical guidance; 

(B)  submit  to  Congress,  within  one  year 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  a 
report  describing  and  evaluating  effective 
mechanisms  for  providing  operating  funds 
for  the  long-term  maintenance  and  use  of 
the  Network,  including  user  fees,  industry 
support,  and  continued  Federal  investment; 
and 

(C)  allow  recipients  of  Federal  research 
grants  to  use  grant  monies  to  pay  for  com- 
puter networking  and  other  telecommunica- 
tions expenses. 

(2)  The  Department  of  Defense,  through 
the  Defense  Advanced  Research  Projects 
Agency,  shall  be  responsible  for  research 
and  development  of  advanced  fiber  optics 
technology,  switches,  and  protocols  needed 
to  develop  a  gigabit  computer  network  es- 
sential for  the  Network. 

(3)  The  National  Institute  of  Standards 
and  Technology  shall  develop,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  National  Security  Agency  and 
other  relevant  agencies,  a  common  set  of 
standards  to  provide  interoperability, 
common  user  Interfaces  to  systems,  and  en- 
hanced security  for  the  Network. 

(5)  The  National  Telecommunications  and 
Information  Administration  shall  determine 
to  what  extent  current  Federal  telecom- 
munications laws  and  regulations  hinder  or 
facilitate  private  industry  participation  in 
the  data  transmission  field.  Within  a  year 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
Administration  shall  report  such  determina- 
tion to  the  Congress. 

Sec.  203.  In  addition  to  such  sums  as  may 
be  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  by  other  law, 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  National  Science  Foundation  for  the  re- 
search, development,  and  implementation  of 
the  National  Research  and  Education  Net- 
work, In  accordance  with  the  purposes  of 
this  title,  $50,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1990, 
(50,000.000  for  fiscal  year  1991,  $100,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1992,  $100,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1993,  and  $100,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1994. 


TITLE  III-NATIONAL  INFORMATION 
INFRASTRUCTURE 

Sec.  301.  The  National  Science  Founda- 
tion shall  coordinate,  in  close  cooperation 
with  the  Department  of  Commerce  (in  par- 
ticular the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration,  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Standards  and  Technology,  and  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census),  the  Department  of 
Defense,  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  and  other  relevant 
agencies,  the  development  of  a  national  sci- 
ence and  technology  information  infrastruc- 
ture of  data  bases  and  knowledge  banks  ac- 
cessible through  the  National  Research  and 
Education  Network  referred  to  in  title  II  of 
this  Act.  The  Infrastructure  shall  Include, 
but  not  be  limited  to — 
(Da  directory  of  network  users; 

(2)  provision  for  access  to  unclassified 
Federal  scientific  data  bases,  including 
weather  data,  census  data,  economic  data, 
and  remote  sensing  satellite  data; 

(3)  rapid  prototyping  of  computer  chips 
and  other  devices  using  centralized  f&cilities 
connected  to  the  network; 

(4)  data  bases  and  knowledge  banks  for 
use  by  artificial  intelligence  programs;  and 

(5)  provision  for  international  collabora- 
tion among  researchers. 

TITLE  IV— SOFTWARE 
Sec.  401.  (a)  The  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology  Policy,  as  indicated  in  the  Na- 
tional High-Performance  Computer  Tech- 
nology Plan  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Plan")  developed  and  implemented  under 
title  VI  of  the  National  Science  and  Tech- 
nology Policy,  Organization,  and  Priorities 
Act  of  1976,  as  added  by  section  101  of  this 
Act,  shall  oversee  the  cooperative  efforts  of 
Federal  departments  and  agencies  in  the  re- 
search and  development  of  high-perform- 
ance computer  software,  including  projectB 
focused  on  astrophysics,  engineering,  mate- 
rials, biochemistry,  plasma  physics,  and 
weather  and  climate  forecasting. 

(b)  The  National  Science  Foundation  shall 
establish  clearinghouses  to  validate  and  dis- 
tribute unclassified  software  developed  by 
federally-funded  researchers  and  other  soft- 
ware in  the  public  domain,  including  feder- 
ally-funded educational  and  training  soft- 
ware. Such  clearinghouses  shall— 

( 1 )  maintain  libraries  of  programs; 

(2)  provide  funding  to  researchers  to  im- 
prove and  maintain  software  they  have  de- 
veloped; 

(3)  help  researchers  locate  the  software 
they  need; 

(4)  make  software  available  through  the 
National  Research  and  Education  Network; 
and 

(5)  promote  commercialization  of  software 
where  possible. 

(c)(1)  The  National  Science  Foundation 
shall  place  special  emphasis  on  the  develop- 
ment of  artificial  intelligence  and  shall  es- 
tablish Joint  research  programs  among  gov- 
ernment. Industry,  and  the  higher  educa- 
tion community  to  develop  artificial  intelli- 
gence applications. 

(2)  for  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"artificial  intelligence"  means  software  and 
hardware  which  can  be  used  for  computer 
systems  that  learn,  exhibit  knowledge  of 
themselves  and  their  environment,  make 
logical  Inferences,  display  creativity,  or 
mimic  other  aspects  of  human  intelligence, 
and  such  term  includes  expert  systems, 
neural  networks,  natural  language  process- 
ing programs,  translation  programs,  and 
higher-level  programming  languages. 
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(d)  The  National  Institute  of  Standards 
and  Technology  shall  develop  standards  for 
software  programs  purchased  or  developed 
by  the  Federal  Government  that  promote 
development  of  interoperable  software  sys- 
tems that  can  be  used  on  different  computer 
systems  with  different  operating  systems. 

(e)  Procurement  regiilations  at  the  De- 
fense Etepartment  and  other  departments  or 
agencies  shaU  be  changed  so  that  contrac- 
tors providing  software  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment no  longer  are  required  to  forfeit 
the  proprietary  software  development  tools 
that  they  used  to  develop  the  software. 

Sbc.  402.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology  Policy  for  distribution  to  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  the  Department  of 
Energy,  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration,  and  other  relevant  agencies 
for  computer  software  research  and  devel- 
opment, in  accordance  with  the  purposes  of 
this  title,  $50,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1990, 
$100,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1991, 
$150,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1992, 
$200,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1993.  and 
$250,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1994. 

TITLE  V— COMPUTER  SYSTEMS 

Sbc.  501.  The  National  Science  Founda- 
tion shall  ensure  that  the  national  super- 
computer centers  in  the  United  States  con- 
tinue to  have  the  most  advanced,  commer- 
cially available  supercomputers  produced  by 
United  States  manufacturers. 

S«c.  502.  Where  appropriate.  Federal 
agencies  shall  procure  prototype  or  early 
production  models  of  new  high-performance 
computer  systems  and  sub-systems  to  stimu- 
late hardware  and  software  development  in 
the  American  high-performance  computer 
industry.  Particiilar  emphasis  shall  be  given 
to  promoting  development  of  advanced  dis- 
play technology,  alternative  computer  ar- 
chitectures, advanced  peripheral  storage  di- 
vlces.  and  very  high-speed  communication 
links. 

Sbc.  503.  Within  60  days  following  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  shall  review  export  controls 
that  hinder  the  development  of  foreign 
markets  for  United  States  manufacturers  of 
supercomputers  and  other  high-perform- 
ance computer  technology,  and  report  to 
the  Congress  the  results  of  such  review. 

Sbc.  504.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology  Policy,  for  distribution  to  ap- 
propriate agencies  and  departments  as  spec- 
ified in  the  Plan,  for  research  In  computa- 
tional science  and  engineering,  $30,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1990.  $60,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1991.  $90,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1992, 
$120,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1993.  and 
$150,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1994. 


(4)  educate  and  train  more  researchers  in 
computer  science  and  computational  sci- 
ence. 

Sec.  602.  To  expand  its  traditional  role  in 
supporting  basic  research  in  universities  and 
colleges,  and  in  training  scientists  and  engi- 
neers in  computer  science,  computational 
science,  and  electrical  engineering,  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  $10,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1990,  $20,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1991.  $30,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1992. 
$40,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1993.  and 
$50,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1994.* 


TITLE  VI- 


BASIC  RESEARCH  AND 
EDUCATION 


UMI 


Sic.  601.  The  Office  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology Policy  shall.  In  cooperation  with  rel- 
evant departments  and  agencies— 

(1)  support  basic  research  on  computer 
technology,  including  research  on  advanced 
semiconductor  chip  designs,  new  materials 
for  chliiB,  improved  chip  fabrication  tech- 
niques, photonics  and  superconducting  com- 
puters; 

(2)  create  technology  transfer  mechanisms 
to  ensure  that  the  results  of  basic  research 
are  readily  available  to  United  States  indus- 
try. 

(3)  promote  basic  research  in  computer 
science,  cmnputational  science,  electrical  en- 
gineering, and  material  science;  and 


By  Mr.  GORE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Gorton,  and  Mr.  Ford): 
S.  1068.  A  bill  to  require  actions  to 
improve  competition  In  the  delivery  of 
television  programming,  to  prohibit 
discrimination  by  cable  programmers, 
and  to  permit  telephone  companies  to 
provide  video  programming;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

CABLE  COMPETITION  ACT 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
join  with  my  colleagues,  Senator 
Gorton  and  Senator  Ford,  to  intro- 
duce the  Cable  Competition  Act,  legis- 
lation to  address  the  serious  problems 
facing  cable  television  consumers.  The 
point  of  this  bill  is  to  give  cable  con- 
sumers modest  relief  from  skyrocket- 
ing rates  and  the  pervasive  anticom- 
petitive practices  within  the  cable/ 
programming  industry. 

Precipitous  rate  hikes  of  100  percent 
or  more  in  one  year  have  not  been  un- 
usual since  cable  was  given  total  free- 
dom to  charge  whatever  the  market 
will  bear. 

To  illustrate  only  a  single  case— a 
new  multi-system  operator  [MSO] 
purchased  a  chain  of  small  franchises 
in  xunl  west  Tennessee,  using  highly 
leveraged  capital  and  paying  inordi- 
nately high  sums  for  smaU  systems 
with  already  high  penetration  and 
little  room  for  growth.  The  company 
immediately  raised  basic  rates  by  50  to 
100  percent,  clearly  as  a  way  to  cover 
the  huge  cash  flow  needs  created  by 
such  franchise  trafficking  and  specula- 
tion. 

Not  coincidentally,  these  franchises 
are  well  outside  the  range  of  clear, 
over-the-air  signals  form  metropolitan 
areas,  magnifying  the  captive  nature 
of  cable  consumers  in  the  rural  sys- 
tems. Unfortunately,  the  west  Tennes- 
see incident  Is  not  unique. 

Since  cable  was  deregulated,  we  have 
also  witnessed  an  extraordinary  con- 
centration of  control  and  integration 
by  cable  operators  and  program  serv- 
ices, manifesting  itself  in  blatantly 
anticompetitive  behavior  toward  those 
who  would  compete  with  existing 
cable  operators  for  the  right  to  distrib- 
ute services.  In  the  case  of  satellite 
dish  owners,  for  example,  program 
services  have  consistently  refused  to 
deal  with  distributors  unless  they  are 
cable  operators,  shutting  out  almost 
all   competition   for   a  market   that, 


ironically,  cable  itself  has  largely  re- 
fused to  serve. 

Not  all  cable  operators  have  exploit- 
ed their  position  after  deregulation 
with  such  total  disregard  for  the 
public.  And  not  all  program  services 
have  discriminated  against  distribu- 
tors competing  with  cable.  However, 
the  practices  have  become  so  wide- 
spread and  egregious  in  certain  sectors 
of  this  industry  that  the  time  has 
come  for  the  Congress  to  begin  serious 
debate  about  the  problems  created  by 
cable  deregulation. 

The  Cable  Competition  Act  is  de- 
signed to  correct  some  of  the  inequi- 
ties now  facing  cable  customers,  espe- 
cially those  with  little  choice. 

The  bill  allows  cable  franchising  au- 
thorities to  regulate  "lifeline"  or  basic 
service  where  there  is  no  competition; 

It  allows  telephone  companies  to 
provide  cable  services,  with  protec- 
tions against  cross-subsidy  from  regu- 
lated telephone  customers,  while  not 
affecting  any  restrictions  currently  in 
place  under  the  Modified  Final  Judg- 
ment [MFJ]. 

The  bill  requires  that  cable  opera- 
tors, including  common  carriers,  must 
provide  access  to  the  system  for  all 
program  services,  unless  precluded 
from  doing  so  by  charmel  capawiity  or 
the  nature  of  the  program  content. 

It  requires  programming  services 
which  are  affiliated  with  cable  oper- 
ations to  make  those  services  available 
to  all  distributors  of  programming  on 
a  nondiscriminatory  basis,  to  foster 
competition  and  choice  for  consumers 
who  are  mostly  underserved  by  cable. 

The  bill  requires  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  to  undertake  an  investiga- 
tion into  concentration  within  the 
cable/programming  industry  to  deter- 
mine the  degree  to  which  such  concen- 
tration has  resulted  in  higher  rates  for 
consumers  and/or  unfair  treatment  of 
cable  competitors. 

And  finally,  the  bill  requires  the 
FCC  to  determine  ways  to  improve  the 
availability  of  video  services  in  rural 
areas. 

For  my  part,  I  take  this  action  not  as 
any  effort  to  bash  cable.  This  industry 
has  a  wonderful  product,  and  has 
made  a  major  positive  contribution  to 
entertainment  and  information  in  this 
country.  Many  cable  operators  and 
programmers  are  working  hard  to  pro- 
vide quality  services  at  reasonable 
rates.  And  the  industry's  support  for 
C-SPAN,  for  example,  is  to  be  greatly 
commended.  I  am  a  strong  supporter 
of  cable  television. 

However,  too  many  cable  operations 
are  simply  aggressive  MSO's  who  are 
speculating  in  franchise  takeovers, 
driving  rates  through  the  ceiling  and 
providing  poor  service  and  the  local 
franchising  authorities  must  sit  with 
their  hands  tied. 

And  too  many  progranuners  contin- 
ue to  deny  access  to  distributors  who 
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might  compete  with  the  very  cable 
companies  in  which  those  program- 
mers have  a  financial  interest. 

It  simply  isn't  fair.  It  is  time  the 
Congress  revisited  the  Cable  Act  of 
1984.  and  begin  a  debate  which  ad- 
dresses the  problems  facing  45  million 
captive  consumers  of  cable  television 
service,  and  millions  of  other  families 
who  cannot  even  receive  cable. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sponsor  this 
bill.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
summary  and  the  entire  text  of  the 
bill  be  printed  following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  zs  follows: 

Cable  CoiiPEriTioN  Act 

Section  1.  Title:  Cable  Competition  Act. 

Section  2.  Findings. 

Section  3.  Rate  Regvlation.—The  bill 
allows  cable  franchising  authorities  to  regu- 
late "lifeline"  rates  in  areas  where  there  Is 
no  competition;  that  is,  basic  service  which 
includes  local  network,  independent,  and 
public  broadcasting  signals.  If  no  such  "life- 
line" service  exists,  the  franchising  author- 
ity may  regulate  rates  for  the  lowest  basic 
tier  of  service  which  includes  such  local  sig- 
nals. 

Section  4.  Telephone  Company  Provision 
of  Cable  Services.— TYve  bill  allows  telephone 
companies  to  provide  cable  services,  both 
within  and  outside  their  service  areas.  How- 
ever, the  bill  specifically  states  that  this 
provision  shall  not  affect  any  restrictions 
currently  in  place  under  the  Modified  Final 
Judgment  (MPJ)  controlling  activities  of 
the  regional  telephone  companies,  or  other 
antitriist  laws.  The  bill  requires  the  FCC  to 
adopt  rules  to  ensure  that  telephone  compa- 
nies involved  in  cable  may  not  subsidize 
cable  operations  from  regulated  telephone 
operations. 

Section  5.  Requirements  for  carriage  of 
signals.— The  bill  requires  that  cable  opera- 
tors, including  common  carriers,  must  pro- 
vide access  to  the  system  for  all  program 
services,  unless  precluded  from  doing  so  by 
channel  capacity  or  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
gram content.  Access  is  to  be  provided  at 
non-discriminatory  rates,  terms,  and  condi- 
tions. 

Section  6.  Equal  consumer  access  by  com- 
peting technologies.— The  bill  requires  pro- 
gramming services  which  are  affiliated  with 
cable  operations  to  make  those  services 
available  to  all  distributors  of  programming 
on  a  non-dlscrimlnatory  basis.  Programming 
services  may  set  their  own  distribution 
standards  except  that  such  standards  may 
not  be  designed  to  exclude  distributors 
solely  because  they  are  not  cable  companies. 
This  requirement  Is  designed  to  foster  com- 
petition for  programming  distribution 
among  various  providers  of  services:  cable, 
wireless  cable,  satellite  dishes,  SMATV,  etc. 

Section  7.  FTC  Investigations  into  Cable 
Concentration.— Redulre  Federal  Trade 
Commission  to  undertake  an  investigation 
into  concentration  within  the  cable/pro- 
gramming Industry,  as  well  as  the  practice 
of  speculation  and  trafficking  In  franchises, 
to  determine  the  degree  to  which  such  con- 
centration has  resulted  in  higher  rates  for 
consumers  and/or  anticompetitive  treat- 
ment of  cable  competitors. 

Section  8.  Video  Availability  in  Rural 
Areas.— The  bill  calls  for  an  FCC  investiga- 
tion to  determine  extent  of  availability  of 
video  services  In  rural  areas,  and  ways  to  Im- 
prove such  availability. 


S.  1068 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Cable  Com- 
petition Act". 

SEC.  2.  FINDINGS. 

The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  elimination  of  regulation  of  the 
cable  television  industry  has  resulted  in  sig- 
nificantly higher  consumer  rates,  without 
providing  consumers  the  benefits  of  compe- 
tition; 

(2)  it  is  in  the  public  Interest  to  establish  a 
competitive  market  for  the  provision  of 
cable  television  services; 

(3)  the  growth  of  and  Increasing  concen- 
tration within  the  cable  television  Industry 
has  diminished  the  need  to  protect  that  in- 
dustry from  competition  from  other  poten- 
tial providers  of  cable  television  services; 

(4)  competing  new  program  distribution 
technologies,  such  as  private  home  satellite 
television  receivers,  wireless  cable,  and 
other  alternative  distribution  systems,  offer 
substantial  benefits  to  consumers,  especially 
in  rural  areas,  but  new  policies  are  required 
to  provide  these  competing  distributors  with 
fair  access  to  program  services; 

(5)  cable  consiuners  would  now  benefit 
from  increased  competition  made  possible 
by  permitting  telephone  companies  to  pro- 
vide cable  television  services,  with  adequate 
protections  against  cross-subsidization  from 
telephone  customers; 

(6)  while  the  goal  of  universal  service 
stated  in  section  1  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  clearly  encompasses  the  elec- 
tronic delivery  of  Information  in  any  form, 
that  goal  has  not  been  sufficiently  pursued 
as  it  relates  to  the  delivery  of  television  pro- 
gramming; 

(7)  the  goal  of  universal  service  remains 
an  Important,  If  not  the  primary,  objective 
of  United  States  communications  policy, 
and  that  goal  extends  to,  and  should  be  ag- 
gressively pursued  as  it  relates  to,  the  deliv- 
ery of  television  programming  and  advanced 
communications  services;  and 

(8)  universal  service  can  and  should  mean 
that  video  services  and  advanced  communi- 
cations services  are  as  readily  available  in 
rural  areas  as  they  are  in  urban  areas. 

SEC  3.  RATE  REGULATION  OF  LIFELINE  TELEVI- 
SION SERVICES. 

Section  623  of  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  subsection: 

"(l)(l)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  title,  for  any  franchising  area 
which  is  not  provided  with  cable  service  by 
two  or  more  cable  operators,  a  State  or  fran- 
chising authority  may,  in  accordance  with 
State  law,  regulate  the  rates  that  a  cable  op- 
erator may  charge  for  the  provision  of  life- 
line television  services. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection,  the  term  lifeline  television  serv- 
ices' means— 

"(A)  a  service  tier  that  provides  a  mini- 
mum of  (1)  three  channels  carrying  the 
broadcasts  of  affiliates  of  the  three  national 
television  networks,  (ii)  one  channel  carry- 
ing a  public  television  station,  (ill)  one  chan- 
nel carrying  each  local  independent  televi- 
sion station;  or 

"(B)  if  no  service  tier  contains  each  of  the 
minimum  channels  described  in  subpara- 
graph (A),  the  two  or  more  service  tiers  re- 
quired to  provide  such  minimum.". 


SEC.  4.  PROVISION  OF  VIDEO  PROGRAMMING  BY 
TELEPHONE  COMPANIES. 

Section  613  of  the  Conununications  Act  of 
1934  is  amended  by  striking  subsection  (b) 
and  inserting  the  following: 

"(b)(1)  Subject  to  the  requirements  of  this 
Act,  a  common  carrier  subject  In  whole  or  in 
part  to  title  II  of  this  Act  may— 

"(A)  provide  video  programming  directly 
to  subscribers,  either  through  its  own  facili- 
ties or  through  an  affiliate  owned,  operated, 
or  controlled  by,  or  under  common  control 
with,  the  common  carrier;  and 

"(B)  provide  channels  of  communication 
or  pole  line  conduit  space,  or  other  rental 
arrangements,  to  any  entity  which  is  direct- 
ly or  indirectly  owned,  operated,  or  con- 
trolled by.  or  under  common  control  with, 
the  conunon  carrier,  if  the  facilities  or  ar- 
rangements are  to  be  used  for,  or  in  connec- 
tion with,  the  provision  of  video  program- 
ming directly  to  subscribers. 

"(2)  Within  60  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  the  Cable  Competition  Act,  the 
Commission  shall  prescribe  such  regulations 
as  may  be  necessary  to  ensure  that— 

"(A)  the  economic  risks  of  any  line  of 
business  authorized  by  this  subsection  are 
not  borne  by  telephone  service  ratepayers 
and.  In  the  event  of  a  business  failure,  in- 
vestment assigned  to  the  line  of  business 
shall  not  be  reassigned  to  the  telephone 
service,  except  upon  a  showing  that  the  cus- 
tomers of  telephone  service  will  benefit 
from  such  reassignment;  and 

"(B)  any  common  carrier  providing  video 
services  allocates  costs  In  a  manner  which 
protects  basic  telephone  ratepayers  from 
subsidizing  the  provision  of  cable  service. 

"(3)  Nothing  In  this  subsection  shall  be 
construed  to  permit  any  telephone  company 
to  have  any  ownership  Interest  in  any  video 
programming  service  which  it  provides  to 
subscribers.  If  such  telephone  company  is 
otherwise  restricted  from  owning  such  an 
Interest  pursuant  to  the  antitrust  laws  of 
the  United  States.". 

SEC.    5.    ADDITIONAL    CARRIAGE    REQUIREMENTS 
FOR  CABLE  SYSTEMS. 

Section  612  of  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  subsection: 

"(h)(1)  In  addition  to  the  other  require- 
ments of  this  section,  a  cable  operator  (in- 
cluding a  common  carrier  who  provides 
cable  service)  shall— 

"(A)  provide  access  to  the  cable  system  to 
any  program  service,  except  in  those  in- 
stances where  the  cable  system  lacks  avail- 
able capacity  or  where  a  determination  is 
made  that  the  content  of  the  program  serv- 
ice is  not  suitable  under  local  community 
standards: 

"(B)  provide  access  to  the  cable  system  to 
any  unaffiliated  program  service  on  the 
same  rates,  terms,  and  conditions  that  it 
provides  such  access  to  an  affiliated  pro- 
gram service; 

"(C)  comply  with  the  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Commission  for  the  purposes 
of  ensuring  such  access. 

"(2)  The  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Commission  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection  shall  not  relieve  a  common  carri- 
er who  provides  cable  service  of  the  obliga- 
tion to  comply  with— 

"(A)  the  requirements  of  title  II  of  this 
Act; 

"(B)  the  order  of  the  Commission  entitled 
Filing  and  Review  of  Open  Network  Archi- 
tecture Plans,'  CC  Docket  88-2.  Phase  I,  re- 
leased December  22.  1988,  and  any  amend- 
ment or  revision  thereof; 
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"(C)  such  additional  regulations  and 
orders  as  the  Commission  may  from  time  to 
time  prescribe  concerning  open  network  ar- 
chitecture plans  and  related  requirements.". 

SBC  f.  EQUAL  ACCESS  TO  PROGRAMMING. 

Part  rv  of  title  VI  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"PBOGRAlf  DISTRnxmOR  OISCRIMIIIATIOM 
PROHIBITKU 

"Sk.  640.  (a)  As  used  in  this  section— 

"(1)  the  term  'affiliated  person'  means— 

"(A)  any  cable  operator,  and 

"(B)  any  person  that,  directly  or  indirect- 
ly, owns  or  controls,  is  owned  or  controlled 
by,  or  under  common  ownership  or  control 
with,  any  cable  operator  and 

"(3)  each  person  who  is  the  l>eneficial 
owner  of  5  percent  or  more  of  the  equitable 
sectiritles  (or  equivalent  thereof)  of  a  person 
shall  be  considered  to  own  or  control  that 
person. 

"(b)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (c), 
it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  affiliated  person 
who,  directly  or  indirectly,  provides  pro- 
gramming to  any  cable  operator  for  carriage 
on  a  cable  system,  to  engage  in  any  unjust 
or  unreasonable  discrimination  in  charges, 
practices,  regulations,  facilities,  or  services 
against  any  person  seeking  to  obtain  such 
programming  for  distribution  over  another 
cable  system  or  over  any  other  medium  ca- 
pable of  miV'"g  the  programming  available 
for  private  viewing. 

"(c)  Subsection  (b)  shall  not  apply  to  pro- 
gnunmlng  that  is  carried  as  a  secondary 
tnuismlsBion  of  a  signal  broadcast  by  a  tele- 
visltm  station. 

"(d)  The  Commission  shall  prescribe  such 
regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  imple- 
ment and  enforce  subsection  (b). 
SEC  T.  arruDiBs  by  federal  trade  commission. 

(a)  RXVIKW  OP  OWHKRSHIP  Patterms  Rx- 

QDiBKD.— (1)  The  Federal  Trade  Commission 
■hall,  within  60  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  initiate  a  proceeding  to  in- 
vestigate— 

(A)  the  extent  to  which  affiliated  persons 
(as  thAt  term  is  defined  in  section  640(aKl) 
of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934  as 
amended  by  this  Act)  are  engaged  in  the 
buidneas  of  producing  and  distributing  video 
programming  for  carriage  on  cable  televi- 
sion systems; 

(B)  the  degree  to  which  such  operations 
result  in— 

(i)  higher  rates  and  charges  for  cable  tele- 
TiBkm  service,  or 

(U)  unfair  or  anticompetitive  acts  or  prac- 
tices with  respect  to  other  producers  or  dis- 
Ulbutors  of  such  programming;  and 

(C)  the  extent  to  which  multiple-system 
operators  of  cable  franchises  have  engaged 
in  acquisitions  of  cable  systems— 

(1)  at  purchase  prices  in  excess  of  national 
averages  for  similar  systems, 

(U)  where  resulting  basic  service  rate  in- 
creases have  failed  to  produce  commensu- 
rate consumer  benefits  arising  from  such  ac- 
qulstttoDS.  or 

(ill)  where  aooelersted  turnover  of  fran- 
chises has  created  an  upward  spiral  of  basic 
rate  Increases  as  franchises  are  sold. 

(2)  The  Fednal  Trade  CtMnmlasion  shall 
submit  to  the  Congress  not  later  than  one 
year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
a  report  on  the  results  of  the  investigation 
required  by  this  subsection  and  shall  in- 
clude in  such  report  such  recommendations 
for  legtalattre  or  administrative  action  as 
the  Commtekm  considers  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate in  the  public  interest. 

(b)  Etaldatioii  or  Dixjtbit  op  Vidbo  Pro- 
ORAiniTwo  TO  Rural  Arias.— (1)  The  Federal 
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Communications  Commission  shall,  within 
30  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  initiate  a  proceeding  to  investigate— 

(A)  the  extent  to  which  video  program- 
ming Is  being  delivered  to  residents  of  rural 
areas  by  means  of  cable  television  systems 
and  other  media: 

(B)  methods  which  might  be  used  to  im- 
prove and  extend  the  delivery  of  such  pro- 
gramming by  cable  television  systems  and 
other  media,  which  shall  include— 

(i)  methods  of  assuring  the  provision  of 
cable  television  services  in  rural  areas 
through  a  universal  service  fund  or  related 
mechanism:  and 

(ii)  methods  of  providing  finances  for  the 
construction  of  cable  television  systems  in 
rural  areas  under  the  auspices  of  Federal, 
State,  and  local  rural  development  agencies. 
(2)  The  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion shall  submit  to  the  Congress  not  later 
than  one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  a  report  on  the  results  of  the  in- 
vestigation required  by  this  subsection  and 
shall  include  in  such  report  such  recommen- 
dations for  legislative  or  administrative 
action  as  the  Commission  considers  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  in  the  public  interest  to 
improve  and  extend  the  delivery  of  such 
programming  in  rural  areas. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  colleague.  Sen- 
ator Gore,  in  introducing  the  Cable 
Competition  Act. 

Only  5  years  ago,  the  Congress  en- 
acted the  Cable  Communications 
Policy  Act.  a  bill  which  had  my  sup- 
port at  that  time.  Today,  we  are  faced 
with  a  dramatically  different  environ- 
ment than  existed  when  cable  was  a 
fledgling  industry.  Cable  now  controls 
the  source  of  television  into  55  percent 
of  the  homes  in  America.  Yet  in  virtu- 
ally every  community,  the  cable  com- 
pany is  wlhtout  competition.  This 
needs  to  be  changed.  Good  public 
policy  does  not  allow  unregulated  mo- 
nopolies to  go  unchallenged. 

Today,  this  bill  will  begin  a  discus- 
sion on  the  cable  competition  issue. 
Our  bill  is  comprehensive  and  includes 
a  number  of  important  new  initiatives 
which  I  believe  will  benefit  the  con- 
sumer, both  in  urban  and  rural  areas. 
For  the  city  dweller,  who  probably  al- 
ready subscribes  to  cable,  the  bill 
allows  States  to  regulate  the  rates  a 
cable  operator  may  charge  to  provide 
lifeline  television  services.  This  should 
provide  welcome  relief  or  subscribers 
who  live  in  cities,  and  who  have  suf- 
fered from  large  price  increases  from 
their  local  cable  companies  with  no 
possibility  of  redress.  For  people  who 
live  in  rural  areas,  this  provision  is 
also  critical,  because  cable  is  often 
used  as  an  antenna  service.  Not  only 
do  people  in  our  smaller  towns  suffer 
equally  from  unlimited  rate  increases 
by  the  cable  industry,  but  in  many 
cases,  they  do  not  even  have  access  to 
over-the-air  signals. 

Our  legislation  requires  program- 
ming services  whih  are  affiliated  with 
cable  operations  to  be  made  available 
to  all  distributers  of  programming  on 
a  nondiscriminatory  basis.  This  provi- 
sion is  aimed  at  addressing  the  com- 


plaints of  satellite  and  wireless  opera- 
tors who  are  denied  the  right  to  pur- 
chase programming  at  competitive 
rates.  The  legislation  also  allows  tele- 
phone companies  to  provide  video 
services,  but  provides  important  con- 
sumer protections  against  cross-subsi- 
dization from  revenues  derived  from 
regulated  telephone  operations.  The 
bill,  however,  does  not  overturn  any  of 
the  specified  prohibitions  of  the  modi- 
fid  final  judgment  that  were  imposed 
on  the  regional  Bell  operating  compa- 
nies as  a  result  of  the  breakup  of 
AT&T.  A  decision  on  that  subject 
should  be  addressed  in  separate  legis- 
lation. 

For  the  Record,  let  me  state,  that  I 
do  not  have  a  100-percent  conunitment 
to  each  and  every  word  in  this  bill. 
The  issues  it  addresses  are  complex 
and  far-reaching.  To  me,  what  is  more 
important  than  any  single  provision  in 
the  bill,  is  our  commitment  to  begin  to 
debate  on  these  Issues  and  to  serve 
notice  that  we  will  no  longer  tolerate 
the  status  quo. 

By  Mr.  BAUCUS: 

S.  1069.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  Increase  the 
amount  of  nondeductible  contribu- 
tions to  individual  retirement  ac- 
counts, to  exempt  certain  distributions 
from  such  accoimts  from  the  early 
withdrawal  tax,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

INCREASB  IN  NONDEDUCTIBLE  CONTRIBUTIONS 
TO  INDIVIDUAL  RKTIREMENT  ACCOUNTS 

•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  to  encour- 
age Americans  to  increase  their  sav- 
ings. I  believe  that  one  of  the  first 
steps  we  as  a  nation  must  take  toward 
restoring  our  international  competi- 
tiveness is  to  increase  our  personal 
savings  rate.  It  is  only  through  our 
savings  that  we  will  have  the  pool  of 
capital  necessary  for  investment  in 
new  plants,  new  equipment,  and  a 
more  productive  work  force. 

My  bill  would  permit  individuals 
who  have  established  individual  retire- 
ment accounts  to  contribute  up  to 
$4,000  per  year  to  their  accounts.  But 
it  would  not  change  the  rules  on  de- 
ductions for  contributions  to  IRA's. 
The  maximum  amoimt  that  could  be 
deducted  would  remain  $2,000  per 
year.  However,  the  esunings  on  the  ad- 
ditional nondeductible  $2,000  would 
not  be  taxed  until  distributed.  The  tax 
rules  that  now  apply  to  nondeductible 
contributions  would  apply  to  the  addi- 
tional nondeductible  contributions. 

Under  current  law,  distributions 
from  an  IRA  are  subject  to  a  10-per- 
cent tax  on  the  amount  of  the  distri- 
bution if  the  withdrawal  is  a  prema- 
ture distribution.  My  bill  would  pro- 
vide that  premature  distributions 
made  for  three  preferred  uses  would 
not  be  subject  to  the  10-percent  tax. 
The  preferred  uses  are  the  education 
of  the  taxpayer,  his  or  her  spouse,  or 
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dependents  or  the  retraining  of  the 
taxpayer;  the  purchase  of  a  home  by  a 
first-time  owner,  and  long-term  health 
care  of  the  taxpayer  or  spouse. 

I  know  there  are  people  who  ridicule 
the  idea  that  we  as  a  nation  should  or 
can  pass  legislation  to  improve  our 
competitive  position  in  international 
markets.  But  I  believe  those  people 
are  wrong;  they  are  gambling  with  our 
future  and  with  the  future  of  our  chil- 
dren. There  are  some  things  that  we 
can  do  through  legislation.  For  one, 
we  can  create  an  envirormient  that  is 
more  conducive  to  growth  than  our 
current  business  conditions. 

In  some  cases,  that  means  reallocat- 
ing our  Federal  spending  priorities.  In 
other  cases,  it  means  creating  incen- 
tives for  action  by  the  private  sector. 
One  of  the  more  effective  means  of 
creating  incentives  is  through  the  Tax 
Code.  That  is  what  this  legislation 
does.  It  creates  tax  incentives  to  en- 
courage savings,  to  encourage  invest- 
ment, and  to  improve  the  productivity 
of  the  American  worker. 

During  the  Reagan  administration, 
the  game  in  Washington  was  to  raise 
revenue  without  calling  it  a  tax  in- 
crease. The  President  had  declared  tax 
increases  verboten.  So  we  raised  taxes 
but  called  it  something  else.  Some- 
times we  called  it  revenue  enhance- 
ment, sometimes  we  called  it  compli- 
ance measures,  sometimes  we  called  it 
tighteners.  And,  in  1986,  we  called  it 
tax  reform. 

Now  I  am  not  here  to  undo  those 
bills.  I  certainly  am  not  interested  in 
being  the  first  to  call  for  undoing  tax 
reform.  But  I  fear  that  in  our  efforts 
to  go  along  with  President  Reagan's 
position  against  tax  increases,  we  may 
have  acted  without  enough  consider- 
ation of  the  impact  of  our  actions  on 
the  Nation's  competitiveness.  I  am  es- 
pecially concerned  that  when  we  acted 
in  1986  to  make  the  rate  cuts  revenue 
neutral,  we  lost  some  of  the  savings 
and  investment  incentives  that  would 
make  us  more  competitive. 

Now  is  the  time  for  a  full  and  fair 
debate  on  tax  legislation  to  restore 
American  competitiveness.  Some  of 
the  proposals  will  sound  familiar  to 
you.  Tax  incentives  are  needed  to  in- 
crease the  domestic  savings  rate  and  to 
encourage  domestic  investment  in 
plant  and  equipment. 

Look  at  our  national  savings  rate. 
Since  1981,  Congress  and  the  adminis- 
tration have  been  talking  about  and 
trying  to  increase  the  national  savings 
rate.  But  the  rate  has  been  falling. 
From  1960  to  1980,  the  national  sav- 
ings rate  averaged  7.4  percent  of  GNP. 
In  recent  years,  it  has  averaged  2.3 
percent.  In  1986,  it  was  less  than  2  per- 
cent of  GNP.  You  heard  me  right;  I 
said  less  than  2  percent.  That  is  less 
than  half  the  rate  of  Elngland,  less 
than  a  third  that  of  Germany,  and 
about  10  percent  of  the  rate  in  Japan. 


There  are  clear  explanations  for  our 
relatively  low  national  savings  rate. 
We  generally  must  have  a  reason  to 
save  rather  than  to  consuime.  We  save 
for  old  age  or  retirement;  we  save  for 
emergencies;  we  save  to  buy  a  new 
house  or  new  cars;  or  we  save  to  leave 
something  to  our  children  or  grand- 
children. 

But  what  happens  if  the  Govern- 
ment has  encouraged  the  development 
of  good  retirement  systems,  or  if  insur- 
ance takes  care  of  emergencies,  or  if 
the  availability  of  credit  replaces  sav- 
ings for  houses  and  cars.  What  hap- 
pens is  that  there  is  no  incentive  to 
save.  And  that  has  happened  to  us.  We 
have  lost  the  incentive  to  save  so  we 
simply  don't  save. 

Half  of  the  decline  in  the  U.S.  rate  is 
attributable  to  the  rising  Federal  defi- 
cits. The  other  half  is  attributable  to 
the  decline  in  the  personal  savings 
rate.  We  tried  in  1981  to  use  tax  incen- 
tives to  encourage  private  savings.  But 
these  proposals  got  caught  up  in  the 
tax  reform  process  and  were  taken  out 
of  the  Code  without  enough  consider- 
ation of  the  effect  on  our  competitive- 
ness. 

The  evidence  on  the  effectiveness  of 
the  1981  savings  incentives  is  inconclu- 
sive. But  recent  work  by  Larry  Sum- 
mers of  Harvard  indicates  that  criti- 
cisms of  the  effectiveness  of  IRA's 
may  have  been  premature.  In  fact,  ac- 
cording to  Simimers,  significant  evi- 
dence indicates  that  in  fact  IRA's  have 
encoiiraged  new  savings. 

I  find  his  evidence  persuasive.  That 
is  why  I  think  we  need  to  give  IRA's 
another  chance.  And  because  our 
international  competitiveness  depends 
in  large  part  on  the  quality  of  the  U.S. 
work  force,  I  am  introducing  this  legis- 
lation to  allow  IRA  withdrawals  for 
education  and  retraining. 

When  it  comes  to  international  com- 
petitiveness, the  factors  of  production 
that  we  must  focus  on  are  those  that 
develop  human  capital  and  technolo- 
gy. We  cannot  compete  with  develop- 
ing industrial  nations  based  on  labor 
costs  or  equipment  costs.  But  we  can 
compete  based  on  workers  skills  and 
technology.  These  are  two  workplace 
factors  of  production. 

Productivity  improvement  in  the 
workplace  can  take  many  forms.  It  In- 
cludes basic  education  of  managers 
and  workers  as  well  as  programs  to 
train  or  retrain  them  as  the  workplace 
changes.  It  also  includes  attitudes  of 
workers  and  managers— a  difficult 
area  to  address,  but  one  that  must  be 
addressed.  And  it  includes  the  re- 
search and  development  of  technol- 
ogies in  the  laboratory  and  the  trans- 
fer of  the  new  technologies  to  become 
new  commercial  products  and  services. 

Of  those  I  have  mentioned,  the  most 
basic  are  education  and  training.  Re- 
training is  going  to  be  become  more 
and  more  important  as  we  face  a  work- 
place that  must  respond  to  rapid  tech- 


nological developments.  Those  devel- 
opments are  changing  the  manufac- 
turing and  the  services  sectors. 

We  cannot  and  should  not  give  up 
competing  in  manufacturing.  But  we 
must  recognize  that  the  solution  to 
competing  as  a  21st  centuj-y  manufac- 
turer does  not  mean  matching  the 
wages  paid  in  Taiwan,  South  Korea,  or 
Mexico.  That  would  not  raise  the 
American  standards  of  living.  And  it 
would  add  nothing  to  the  world  econo- 
my. We  should  not  push  to  reclaim 
low-pay,  low-skill  manufacturing  Jobs. 
We  should  instead  push  to  improve 
the  productivity  of  the  American 
worker. 

We  cannot  compete  if  sdl  we  do  is  re- 
claim routine  manufacturing  Jobs. 
That  is  not  where  America's  future 
productivity  growth  lies.  Just  as  our 
economy  has  evolved  from  small  farms 
and  small  manufacturing  to  large 
farms  and  large  manufacturing  we 
also  should  accept,  and  prepare,  for 
the  next  step.  That  step  is  the  evolu- 
tion to  more  sophisticated  manufac- 
turing and  service  jobs.  These  are  jobs 
that  require  better  educated  and  more 
technically  skilled  employees.  We 
should  already  be  preparing  for  this 
next  step.  We  shovild  already  be  edu- 
cating the  next  generations  to  lead  us 
into  the  21st  century. 

But  we  are  not  doing  that.  We  are 
not  preparing  our  children  to  compete 
in  an  interdependent  world  economy. 
Here  is  something  to  think  about.  Just 
a  brief  comparison  of  the  results  of 
the  American  and  Japanese  education 
systems.  In  the  United  States,  an  esti- 
mated 20  percent  of  18-year-olds  are 
fimctionally  illiterate  and  25  percent 
of  our  high  school  students  drop  out 
before  graduating.  Japan  has  the 
highest  rate  of  high  school  completion 
and  literacy  in  the  world,  over  90  per- 
cent. And  if  we  look  at  the  quality  of 
an  American  high  school  education,  it 
appesu^  that  we  may  be  awarding  di- 
plomas for  attendance  rather  than  ac- 
complishment. Two-thirds  of  U.S.  col- 
leges provide  remedial  courses  to  in- 
coming students  because  they  are  not 
prepared  for  college  work.  Things 
must  change.  Or  rather,  we  must 
change  them. 

We  cannot  abandon  U.S.  manufac- 
turing, but  we  should  prepare  for  the 
certain  growth  in  service  industries. 
Contrary  to  the  csmics,  these  Jobs  will 
not  all  be  in  health  care,  education,  re- 
tailing, and  government.  And  they  will 
require  higher  skill  levels  than  are  re- 
quired of  today's  Jobs.  Also,  in  the 
future,  many  Jobs  are  likely  to  change 
with  advances  in  technology.  The  pace 
of  technological  development  has  al- 
ready created  problems  for  us  in  the 
obsolescence  of  capital  equipment. 
Treasury's  Office  of  Depreciation 
Analysis  is  wrestling  with  the  problem 
of  how  to  depreciate  equipment  that 
becomes      technologically      obsolete 
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before  it  physically  wears  out.  But 
what  about  human  capital.  The  same 
technological  advances  that  malce 
equipment  obsolete  also  make  em- 
ployee skills  obsolete.  What  are  we 
doing  about  that?  How  many  of  your 
firms  have  begun  to  think  about  that 
problem? 

The  Federal  Government  needs  to 
lead  on  this  issue.  But  we  need  to  rec- 
ognize that  basic  skills  will  not  be 
enough  to  maintain  U.S.  economic 
leadership.  We  also  need  to  encourage 
advanced  education.  And  we  need  to 
encourage  continuing  education — or 
retraining— so  that  U.S.  workers  are 
prepared  for  jobs  that  change  with 
technological  advances. 

In  the  past,  tax  incentives  were  not 
available  for  education  that  prepared 
a  worker  for  a  new  or  different  posi- 
tion. But  if  the  think  tanks  are  right 
in  predicting  that  the  future  demands 
flexibility  in  employees  and  periodic 
retraining,  then  that  tax  policy  should 
be  revised.  And  the  bill  I  am  Introduc- 
ing today  does  that  by  exempting  pre- 
mature distributions  from  the  10  per- 
cent tax  if  the  funds  are  used  for  edu- 
cation or  retraining. 

My  bill  also  would  allow  fimds  to  be 
withdrawn  from  IRA's  to  pay  for  the 
long-term  health  care  of  the  taxpayer 
or  spouse.  Health  care  expenditures  in 
the  United  States  reached  $500  billion 
In  1987  and  absorbed  11.1  percent  of 
GNP.  Health  care  expenditures  are  ex- 
pected to  rise  to  15  percent  of  GNP  by 
the  year  2000.  The  United  States 
spends  proportionately  more  of  its 
GNP  on  health  care  than  does  any 
other  industrialized  country.  In  spite 
of  the  billions  spent  on  health  care, 
more  than  37  million  Americans,  or  1 
in  7,  are  not  covered  by  health  care 
programs.  Very  few  insurance  plans 
cover  long-term  care.  This  legislation 
is  not  a  substitute  for  overhaul  of  the 
Nation's  health  care  system.  But  it 
will,  in  the  short  nm,  help  Americans 
to  cope  with  soaring  medical  and 
health  care  costs.  And  it  will  create  an 
incentive  for  millions  of  Americans  to 
start  saving  for  their  long-term  hesdth 
care  needs. 

The  third  preferred  use  would  be  for 
first-time  home  buyers.  As  the  baby 
boomers  have  reached  the  stage  in  life 
where  they  want  to  buy  homes,  they 
are  finding  that  their  resources  are 
not  keeping  up  with  the  cost  of  hous- 
ing. For  these  individuals,  the  rapid  in- 
crease in  housing  costs  has  quickly 
out-paced  their  ability  to  come  up 
with  the  downpayment  for  a  home. 
My  bill  would  make  it  easier  for  the 
first-time  home  buyer  to  generate  the 
necessary  savings  to  buy  a  home  by  ex- 
empting premature  withdrawals  for 
home  buyers  from  the  10-percent  tax. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1069 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  INCREASE  IN  LIMIT  ON  NONDEDUCT- 
IBLE CONTRIBLTIONS  TO  INDIVIDUAL 
RETIREMENT  ACCOUNTS. 

(a)  In  General.— Subclause  (I)  of  section 
408(o)(2)(B)(i)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1986  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(I)  the  amount  allowable  as  a  deduction 
under  section  219  determined  without 
regard  to  section  2I9(k)  and  by  substituting 
$4,000'  for  ■$2.000'  In  section  219(b)(1)(A), 
over". 

(b)  CoNroRMiNO  Amendments.— 

(1)  Section  408(a)(1)  of  such  Code  is 
amended  by  striking  •$2,000"  and  inserting 

•$4,000". 

(2)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  section  408(b)(2) 
of  such  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
••$2,000"  and  Inserting  •$4,000". 

(c)  ErrKCTivE  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  Ijeglnnlng  after  December  31,  1989. 

SEC.  2.  EXEMPTIONS  FROM  EARLY  DISTRIBUTION 
PENALTIES  FOR  CERTAIN  DISTRIBU- 
TIONS FROM  INDIVIDUAL  RETIRE- 
MENT ACTOUNTS. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  72(t)(2)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  (relating  to 
exceptions)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subparagraph: 

'•(E)  Distributions  from  individual  re- 
tirement PLANS  FOR  education,  HOME  PUR- 
CHASE, AND  MEDICAL  EXPENSES.— Distributions 
to  an  individual  from  individual  retirement 
plans  to  the  extent  that  the  amount  of  such 
distributions  (determined  without  regard  to 
distributions  described  in  subparagraph  (A) 
or  (D))  does  not  exceed  the  sum  of  the  fol- 
lowing amounts  paid  during  the  taxable 
year: 

••(i)  Educational  expenses.— Expenses 
paid  during  the  taxable  year  for— 

•'(I)  qualified  tuition  and  related  expenses 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  117(b))  of 
the  taxpayer,  his  spouse,  or  his  dependents 
for  attendance  at  an  educational  institution 
described  In  section  170(b)(l)(A)(li),  includ- 
ing reasonable  living  expenses  while  away 
from  home,  and 

"(II)  retraining  for  purposes  of  obtaining 
or  enhancing  future  employment. 

'•(ii)    1ST   TIME    HOME    PURCHASE.— ExpeilSeS 

for  the  acquisition  or  construction  of  a  prin- 
cipal residence  (within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 1034),  but  only  if  the  taxpayer  did  not 
have  a  present  ownership  interest  in  such  a 
principal  residence  at  any  time  before  such 
acquisition  or  construction. 

"(lii)  Long-term  health  care.— Expenses 
which  are  Incurred  by  the  taxpayer  for  cus- 
todial or  health  care  provided  to  the  taxpay- 
er or  his  spouse  in  a  nursing  home,  or  any 
goods  or  services  provided  to  the  taxpayer 
or  his  spouse  outside  of  a  nursing  home  in 
connection  with  the  provision  of  custodial 
or  health  care  to  the  individual." 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31, 1989.« 


By  Mr.  KERRY: 
S.  1070.  A  biU  to  amend  title  XVI  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that 
the  existing  requirement  for  deeming 
a  parent's  income  and  resources  to  his 
or  her  children  under  age  18  shall  not 
apply  in  the  case  of  certain  severely 


disabled  children,  and  to  provide  that 
the  benefit  payable  to  such  children 
imder  such  title  shall  equal  the  per- 
sonal needs  allowance;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

KAILEIGH  MULLIGAN  SSI  REFORM  ACT 

•  Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  no  one 
would  argue  that  children  are  one  of 
our  most  precious  resources  and  that 
as  a  nation,  we  should  strive  to  encour- 
age and  strengthen  family  unity.  I  rise 
today  to  reintroduce  legislation  to 
overturn  one  aspect  of  the  Supplemen- 
tal Security  Income  [SSI]  Program 
which  has.  on  far  too  many  occasions, 
served  to  unnecessarily  separate  se- 
verely disabled  children  from  parents 
who  are  willing  and  able  to  care  for 
their  child  at  home. 

Under  current  law.  in  certain  cases 
disabled  children  are  entitled  to  SSI 
benefits  and  therefore  also  eligible  for 
Medicaid.  However  if  the  child's  par- 
ent's income  and  assets  are  above 
$11,416.  this  income  is  deemed  to  the 
child,  who  then  loses  his  or  her  SSI 
benefits  and  imless  granted  a  waiver 
by  the  State  also  loses  Medicaid  eligi- 
bility. On  the  other  hand,  should  the 
child  stay  in  an  institutional  setting, 
they  will  receive  total  SSI  and  Medic- 
aid benefits. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  would  require  that  the  income 
deeming  rules  be  waived  for  severely 
disabled  children  allowing  them  to  re- 
ceive SSI  and  Medicaid  benefits  re- 
gardless of  their  parents'  income  and 
assets.  The  children  I  am  referring  to 
are  the  individuals  who  are  so  disabled 
that  they  are  eligible  for  institutional 
care,  but  who  could  receive  the  same 
level  of  care  at  home. 

Par  too  often,  despite  the  ability  and 
desire  of  parents  to  care  for  their  dis- 
abled child  at  home,  they  are  unable 
to  pay  the  prohibitive  medical  costs, 
even  when  home  care  can  save  the 
State  and  Federal  Government  consid- 
erable sums  of  money.  But  this  is  not 
what  is  at  stake  here.  What  is  at  stake 
is  the  quality  of  life  of  the  individual 
and  family.  The  best  way  this  can  be 
demonstrated  is  through  example. 

Kaileigh  Mulligan  is  a  3-year-old 
from  my  home  State  of  Massachu- 
setts. She  has  Down's  syndrome  and 
requires  frequent  hospitalization  and 
constant  care.  The  easy  alternative  for 
her  parents  would  be  to  keep  Kaileigh 
in  the  hospital  and  let  others  care  for 
her.  But,  although  Kaileigh  requires  a 
lot  of  attention,  her  parents  would 
rather  raise  and  care  for  her  at  home 
in  a  loving  and  secure  environment. 

Yet  the  way  the  current  law  reads, 
keeping  Kaileigh  at  home  means  that 
the  income  of  her  parents  is  deemed  to 
be  Kaileigh's  and  therefore  she  loses 
her  eligibility  for  Medicaid  and  for 
SSI.  What  is  important  to  note  is  that 
Kaileigh  would  have  been  fully  enti- 
tled to  these  benefits  if  she  were  to  be 
permanently  hospitalized. 
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In  Kaileigh's  case  the  State  of  Mas- 
sachusetts has  granted  a  waiver  from 
the  income  deeming  rules  so  that  she 
could  remain  at  home  and  still  be  eligi- 
ble for  Medicaid.  However,  Federal  law 
still  prohibits  Kaileigh  from  receiving 
SSI  benefits,  which  for  her  would 
amount  to  about  $1,200  a  year.  These 
funds  would  primarily  be  used  to  help 
pay  for  the  medical  supplies  such  as 
feeding  tubes,  which  Kaileigh  needs  to 
function  from  day  to  day. 

Modifying  SSI  eligibility  is  not  only 
a  morally  and  socially  sound  approach, 
but  it  is  also  extremely  cost  efficient. 
The  Massachusetts  Office  of  Human 
Services  recently  estimated  that  it 
costs  anjrwhere  from  $48,000  to 
$405,000  to  care  for  a  child  like  Kai- 
leigh in  a  hospital.  This  cost  could  be 
drastically  reduced  with  home  care. 
But  more  importantly,  the  direct 
social  benefits  to  the  children  and 
their  families  are  undeniable. 

It  is  time  to  act  and  to  remove  the 
perverse  incentive  that  exists  for  chil- 
dren to  remain  in  institutions  rather 
thtui  at  home  with  families.  The  deci- 
sion to  care  for  a  severely  disabled 
child  at  home  is  a  difficult  one  in  and 
of  itself,  and  should  not  be  based  on 
whether  or  not  it  will  jeopardize  bene- 
fits. The  decision  should  be  based  on 
the  willingness  and  ability  of  the 
family  to  provide  quality  care  and  on 
whether  or  not  it  is  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  family. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
supporting  this  important  legislation 
which  gives  us  an  opportunity  to  rec- 
oncile Government  policies  with  the 
needs  of  the  family  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1070 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United   States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  PARENTS'  INCOME  AND  RESOURCES 
NOT  TO  BE  DEEMED  TO  CERTAIN  SE- 
VERELY DISABLED  CHILDREN. 

(a)  In  GianaiAi Section  1614(f)(2)  of  the 

Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1382c(f  )(2))  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "For  purposes  of  determin- 
ing" and  inserting  "(A)  Subject  to  subpara- 
graph (B),  for  pxirposes  of  determining"; 
and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subparagraph: 

"(B)  Subparagraph  (A)  shall  not  apply  to 
a  child  under  age  18  if  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that— 

"(i)  the  child  is  disabled  (as  defined  in  sub- 
section (a)(3))  and  requires  a  level  of  care 
provided  in  a  hospital,  skilled  nursing  facili- 
ty, or  intermediate  care  facility  (within  the 
meaning  of  those  terms  as  used  in  title 
XIX); 

"(11)  it  is  appropriate  to  provide  such  care 
for  the  child  outside  such  an  institution; 
and 

"(iii)(I)  the  estimated  dollar  amount 
which  would  otherwise  be  expended  month- 


ly in  providing  the  child  with  such  care 
within  such  an  institution,  exceeds 

"(ID  the  estimated  dollar  amount  which 
would  be  expended  monthly  in  providing 
the  child  with  such  care  outside  such  an  in- 
stitution, plus  the  benefit  payable  to  such 
child  monthly  under  section  1611(b)(3).". 

(b)  SSI  Benefit  Equal  to  Personal  Needs 
Allowance.— Section  1611(b)  of  such  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  1382(b))  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  The  benefit  under  this  title  for  an  in- 
dividual who  is  described  by  section 
1614(f)(2)(B)  shaU  be  payable  at  a  rate 
equal  to  the  dollar  amount  specified  in  sub- 
section (e)(l)(B)(i)  for  the  calendar  year 
1989  and  any  calendar  year  thereafter.". 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  shall  apply 
to  benefits  for  months  after  the  month  In 
which  this  Act  Is  enacted.* 


By  Mr.  STEVENS  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Pryor): 
S.  1071.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  53 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  au- 
thorize the  repayment  of  student 
loans  for  recruiting  and  retaining  cer- 
tain Federal  employees;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

REFATHENT  of  CERTAIN  STUDENT  LOANS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  that  will 
help  the  Federal  Government  become 
more  competitive  in  recruiting  the 
"best  and  brightest"  to  its  ranks.  The 
solution  I  propose  is  really  quite 
simple.  My  bill  would  allow  Federal 
agencies  to  repay  all  or  part  of  the 
outstanding  student  loan  of  a  promis- 
ing college  recruit,  in  exchange  for  a 
period  of  Government  service.  Let  me 
briefly  describe  the  basis  for  this  pro- 
posal and  the  authorities  that  it  would 
provide. 

I  think  we  all  know  that  the  Federal 
Civil  Service  is  in  trouble,  unable  to  re- 
cruit, motivate,  and  retain  those  who 
are  most  critical  to  its  continued 
health  and  vigor.  This  has  been 
termed  a  "quiet  crisis."  This  crisis  is 
particularly  evident  in  the  Federal 
Government's  apparent  inability  to  at- 
tract the  best  and  brightest  of  today's 
college  graduates. 

The  National  Commission  on  the 
Public  Service,  the  Volcker  commis- 
sion, cites  some  compelling  statistics  in 
this  regard,  and  it  concludes  that 
public  service  is  often  seen  as  a  career 
of  last  resort.  This  is  especially  the 
case  for  those  who  have  skills  that  are 
in  demand,  or  those  who  have  demon- 
strated leadership  potential  through 
academic  excellence. 

Now  is  not  the  time  or  place  to 
debate  the  imderlying  reasons  for  this 
crisis.  Instead,  it  is  time  to  start  solv- 
ing the  problem.  My  bill  offers  one 
such  solution.  It  is  designed  to  im- 
prove the  Federal  Government's  abili- 
ty to  compete  for  top  college  gradu- 
ates by  allowing  agencies  to  repay  the 
student  loans  of  those  graduates. 

This  repayment  authority  would  be 
limited  to  most  loans  made  under  the 


federally  guaranteed  student  lean  pro- 
gram. That  program,  established  by 
the  Higher  Education  Act,  subsidizes 
and  reinsures  loans  made  by  private 
lenders  to  help  students  meet  the  in- 
creasing costs  of  post-secondary  educa- 
tion. Student  loans  made  under  similar 
State  programs  are  covered  as  well. 
Because  of  the  Government's  acknowl- 
edged difficulty  in  recruiting  for  the 
health  professions,  I've  also  included 
student  loans  made  under  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act. 

The  terms  and  conditions  of  those 
loans  are  set  by  lenders  according  to 
the  various  Federal  and  State  statutes 
that  authorize  student  loans,  and  my 
bill  would  not  affect  those  terms  and 
conditions  in  any  way.  Rather,  it 
would  allow  a  Federal  agency  or  de- 
partment to  repay  those  loans  on 
behalf  of  promising  students. 

It  is  a  plain  fact  that  the  dream  of  a 
college  education  has  become  very  ex- 
pensive, and  many  students  have  to 
borrow  just  to  attend.  We  have  seen 
fit  to  assist  in  that  dream  by  providing 
indirect  financial  support,  in  the  form 
of  loan  guarantees  and  interest  subsi- 
dies under  the  Higher  Education  Act 
and  similar  statutes.  However,  this 
support  notwithstanding,  many  of  our 
brightest  young  people  graduate  from 
college  in  debt.  And,  where  that  debt 
is  heavy,  many  graduates  simply 
carmot  afford  the  option  of  Federal 
service. 

My  bill  will  remove  that  barrier 
from  civil  service.  However,  there  are 
some  strings  attached. 

For  a  Federal  agency,  this  repay- 
ment authority  would  be  at  its  discre- 
tion, used  as  it  sees  fit  to  recruit 
highly  qualified  people  that  are  impor- 
tant to  its  mission.  It  would  also  have 
discretion  to  repay  all  or  part  of  the 
student  loan. 

However,  this  authority  is  not  unfet- 
tered. The  agency  would  be  required 
to  absorb  the  expense  of  loan  repay- 
ment out  of  its  existing  payroll 
budget— my  propossd  envisions  no  new 
outlays  whatsoever.  This  has  the 
added  benefit  of  insuring  that  this  au- 
thority is  used  sparingly  and  only 
when  necessary. 

Agency  managers  will  have  to  make 
some  tough  decisions  as  a  conse- 
quence, reallocating  funds  to  use  this 
recruiting  incentive,  but  that's  what 
they  get  paid  for. 

For  the  college  recruit,  loan  repay- 
ment has  strings  attached  as  well. 
First,  as  a  condition  of  repayment,  my 
bill  requires  the  recruit  to  remain  in 
Federal  Government  service  for  not 
less  than  3  years,  and  to  execute  a 
written  agreement  to  that  effect.  How- 
ever, an  agency  and  a  new  recruit  may 
agree  on  a  longer  service/repayment 
period,  so  long  as  the  agreement  re- 
mains consistent  with  the  terms  of  the 
original  student  loan. 
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Second,  for  the  Government  to  con- 
tinue repayment,  the  newly  appointed 
Federal  employee  would  be  required  to 
ftintntAin  an  acceptable  level  of  per- 
formance, as  defined  under  the  Gov- 
ernment's present  performance  ap- 
praisal system.  If  the  employee's  offi- 
cial performance  rating  ffOls  below 
that  level,  loan  repayment  by  the  Gov- 
ernment would  stop,  and  the  employee 
would  resume  repayment  according  to 
the  terms  of  his  or  her  original  loan 
agreement  with  the  lender. 

Finally,  the  Government  would  also 
stop  loan  repayment  on  behalf  of  an 
employee  tf  that  employee  is  separat- 
ed from  the  Federal  service  for  any 
reason.  As  before,  the  employee— now 
ex-employee— would  resume  repay- 
ment. 

These  are  stringent  conditions,  but 
they  should  not  trouble  the  kinds  of 
people  this  bill  is  intended  to  benefit. 
And.  they  insure  the  Government  a 
return  on  its  human  resource  invest- 
ment. 

In  summary.  Mr.  President,  my  bill 
represents  a  start  in  dealing  with  the 
crisis  that  besets  our  civil  service.  I  be- 
lieve that  it  is  consistent  with  the  edu- 
cation and  public  service  priorities  of 
the  President,  and  it  is  also  consistent 
with  the  fiscal  realities  that  we  all 
must  contend  with.  It  doesn't  begin  to 
address  all  of  the  problems  that  we 
face  In  this  area,  but  It  will  help  the 
Federal  Government  compete  for  the 
best  and  brightest.  Accordingly,  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  this  legisla- 
tion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  my  bill  and  the  sectional  analy- 
sis be  printed  in  the  Record  immedi- 
ately following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoho,  as  follows: 

&  1071 

Be  it  enacted  by  Oie  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  ossenMed, 

MMTkYUKwr  or  STuranrr  usAits  fob  cbitaih 


SMcnoK  1.  (a)  Chapter  53  of  tiUe  5.  United 
States  Code,  la  amended  by  inserting  after 
■ection  5375  the  followinc  new  section: 
"lUTC  RefaTBcnt  of  itiideiit  loaiu  for  certain 


UMI 


"(a)  The  head  of  any  department  or 
agency  may  repay  all  or  part  of  a  student 
loaii,  as  provided  in  subsection  (b),  from 
funds  appropriated  and  available  at  the 
time  of  such  repayment  for  an  employee  ap- 
pointed to  a  position  that  requires  highly 
qualified  profesBlonal,  technical,  or  adminis- 
trative peraonneL 

"(b)  A  student  loan  repayment  under  this 
aectton  may  be  f  or— 

"<!)  any  loan  made,  insured,  or  guaran- 
teed under  part  B  of  UUe  IV  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  (30  n.S.C.  1071  et 
•eq.); 

"(3)  any  loan  made  under  part  E  of  title 
IV  of  the  Higher  EducaUon  Act  of  19«5  (20 
UJB.C.  1067aaetaeq.): 

"(3)  a  health  education  assistance  loan 
made  or  insured  under  part  C  of  title  VII  of 


the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  294 
et  seq.)  or  under  part  B  of  title  VII  of  such 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  297  et  seq.);  or 

"(4)  any  student  loan  made,  insured,  or 
guaranteed  by  a  State  government. 

"(c)  An  employee  whose  student  loaui  is 
repaid  under  this  section  shall  sign  a  writ- 
ten agreement  that— 

"(1)  Includes  the  period  of  Federal  service 
to  be  served  by  such  employee  as  deter- 
mined by  the  head  of  a  department  or 
agency  and  such  employee: 

"(2)  requires,  as  a  condition  of  repayment, 
that  such  period  of  Federal  service  Is  of  less 
than  3  years; 

"(3)  includes  the  amount  of  the  student 
loan  (or  portion  thereof)  to  be  repaid  by  the 
department  or  agency,  consistent  with  the 
terms  of  the  employee's  student  loan  agree- 
ment with  the  lender: 

"(4)  requires  that  an  employee  whose  loan 
is  repaid  by  a  department  or  agency  shall— 

"(A)  maintain  an  acceptable  level  of  per- 
formance for  the  period  of  loan  repayment; 
and 

"(B)  resume  repayment  (in  lieu  of  the  de- 
partment or  agency)  according  to  the  terms 
of  the  original  loan  agreement  with  the 
lender,  if  such  employee  fails  to  meet  an  ac- 
ceptable level  of  performance  as  determined 
by  the  head  of  the  department  or  agency; 
and 

"(5)  provides  that  if  an  employee  is  sepa- 
rated from  Federal  service  before  the  end  of 
the  period  such  employee  agreed  to  serve— 

"(A)  the  department  or  agency  shall  cease 
repayment  of  the  student  loan  of  such  em- 
ployee: and 

"(B)  the  employee  shall  resume  repay- 
ment thereafter  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  the  original  student  loan  agree- 
ment with  the  lender. 

"(d)  If  a  portion  of  a  loan  is  repaid  under 
this  section  for  any  year,  interest  on  the  re- 
mainder of  such  loan  shall  accrue  and  be 
paid  in  the  same  manner  as  is  otherwise  re- 
quired by  the  terms  of  the  original  student 
loan. 

"(e)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  refunding  any  repay- 
ment of  a  loan. 

"(f)  The  repayment  of  a  loan  under  this 
section  shall  be  in  addition  to  any  pay  an 
employee  would  otherwise  receive  for  a  posi- 
tion and  shall  not  be  considered  or  con- 
strued as  compensation.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  53  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  the  item  relating  to  section 
5375  the  following: 

"5376.  Repayment  of  student  loans  for  cer- 
tain employees.". 

A    BllX    To    AUTRORIZK    TH*    REPAYMENT    OF 

Stubekt  Loans  for  RecRurriNC  and  Re- 

TAimHG  Cebtain  Federal  Employees— Sec- 

tiohal  Analysis 

Section  1  (a)  amends  chapter  53  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  by  inserting  a  new  sec- 
tion 5376. 

(5376(a)  provides  that  a  Federal  agency 
or  department  may  repay  all  or  part  of  cer- 
tain student  loans  owed  by,  or  made  on 
behalf  of.  highly  qualified  recruits  for  pro- 
fessional, technical,  or  administrative  posi- 
tions in  the  Federal  civil  service.  It  further 
provides  that  such  repayment  shall  be  from 
funds  already  appropriated  at  the  time  of 
appointment. 

i  5376(b)  limits  tlUs  repayment  authority 
to  student  loans  made  under  parts  B  and  E 
of  title  IV  of  the  Higher  Education  Act. 
These  parts  encompass  Ouaranteed  Student 
lioans  iOSLe),  Supplemental  Loans  for  Stu- 
dents, PLUS  loans  (loans  for  parents  of  de- 


pendent students),  and  Perkins  Loans 
(direct  loans  to  students  in  institutions  of 
higher  learning).  Health  education  assist- 
ance loans  made  under  part  C  of  title  VII  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  are  also  cov- 
ered, as  are  loans  made,  insured,  or  guaran- 
teed by  a  state  government. 

S  S376(c)  imposes  certain  obligations  upon 
an  individual  appointed  to  the  civil  service 
whose  student  loan  is  to  be  repaid  under 
this  section. 

Subsections  (1)  and  (2)  require,  as  a  condi- 
tion of  loan  repayment,  that  the  individual 
agree  in  writing  to  a  period  of  Federal  serv- 
ice of  not  less  than  three  years;  the  service 
commitment  made  by  the  employee  corre- 
sponds to  the  period  of  loan  repayment  by 
the  agency. 

Subsection  (3)  specifies  that  the  written 
agreement  include  the  portion  or  amount  of 
the  student  loan  to  be  repaid  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  period  of  its  repayment.  This 
subsection  ailso  requires  that  the  service/re- 
payment agreement  between  an  agency  and 
an  employee  be  consistent  with  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  the  employee's  original 
student  loan  agreement  with  the  lender. 

Subsection  (4)  requires,  as  a  condition  of 
continued  loan  repayment  by  the  gover- 
ment,  that  the  employee  agree  to  maintain 
an  acceptable  level  of  performance  (as  de- 
termined by  the  employing  agency)  for  the 
period  of  loan  repayment.  If  at  any  time 
during  that  repayment  period  the  employ- 
ee's performance  Is  determined  to  be  unac- 
ceptable, the  agreement  specifies  that  the 
employee  (or  in  the  case  of  a  parent  borrow- 
er, the  parent)  will  repay  the  balance  of 
that  loan  according  to  the  terms  of  the 
original  loan  agreement  with  the  lender. 

Subsection  (5)  requires  the  employee  (or 
in  the  case  of  a  parent  borrower,  the 
parent)  to  resume  loan  repayment  upon  the 
employee's  separation  from  government 
service,  if  such  separation  occurs  before  the 
expiration  of  that  employee's  service/repay- 
ment agreement  with  the  government. 

i  5376(d)  provides  that  if  an  agency  repays 
a  portion  of  an  employee's  loan  in  any  given 
year,  any  interest  on  the  remainder  of  that 
loan  accrues  and  is  paid  by  that  agency  (or, 
where  the  government  stops  repayment,  the 
employee  or  parent  borrower,  whichever  is 
applicable)  according  to  the  terms  of  the 
original  student  loan. 

i  5376(e)  specifically  precludes  an  employ- 
ee, former  employee,  or  parent  borrower, 
whichever  is  applicable,  from  receiving  a 
refund  from  a  lender  of  any  loan  repayment 
(or  portion  thereof)  made  by  an  agency 
under  this  section. 

i  5376(f)  states  that  an  agency's  loan  re- 
payment made  under  this  section  is  not  to 
be  considered  as  part  of  an  employee's  pay, 
or  as  any  part  of  that  employee's  compensa- 
tion for  goverrunent  service. 

Section  1  (b)  amends  the  table  of  sections 
for  chapter  53  of  title  5  by  inserting  infor- 
mation relating  to  section  5376. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  with  my  colleague.  Senator  Ste- 
vens, to  introduce  a  bill  that  will  try 
to  improve  the  Government's  ability 
to  recruit  and  retain  highly  qualified 
employees  by  allowing  agencies  to 
repay  all  or  a  portion  of  an  employee's 
student  loan. 

The  Federal  Government  has  been 
having  increasing  trouble  over  the 
past  years  in  hiring  and  keeping  em- 
ployees who  fill  the  needs  of  the  many 
agencies  which  perform  such  a  variety 
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of  important  and  necessary  tasks.  This 
is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  govern- 
ment salsiries  have  fallen  behind  those 
of  the  private  sector.  It  is  also  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  Government,  as  a 
whole,  has  not  done  as  good  a  job  as  it 
could  in  going  out  and  actively  recruit- 
ing highly  qualified  candidates. 

The  bill  provides  agencies  with  an- 
other tool  that  they  can  use  to  aid  re- 
criiiting  efforts.  Agencies  will  have 
wide  latitude  to  work  out  how  much  of 
a  loan  will  be  repaid  by  the  agency  and 
the  length  of  time  the  employee  will 
have  to  commit  to  staying  with  the 
agency  to  reap  the  benefit  of  this  pro- 
gram. However,  since  agencies  will  be 
required  to  absorb  the  costs,  I  antici- 
pate that  agencies  will  exercise  great 
discretion  in  using  this  program.  The 
loans  which  can  be  repaid  under  this 
program  are  guaranteed  student  loans, 
supplemental  loans  for  students, 
PLUS  loans,  and  Perkins  loans. 

I  view  this  bill  not  as  a  final  solution 
but  as  a  point  of  departure  for  future 
discussions  on  how  to  address  the  Gov- 
ernment's recruitment  and  retention 
problems.  Other  issues  which  we 
might  wsLnt  to  consider  are  improving 
and  expanding  the  authority  to  reim- 
burse applicants  who  have  to  travel  to 
job  interviews  and  increasing  the  in- 
stances in  which  the  Government  will 
pay  for  newly  hired  employees  to 
move  to  their  first  job  location. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  Sena- 
tor Stevens  on  this  legislation  and  the 
many  other  recruitment  and  retention 
issues  which  need  to  be  addressed. 


By  Mr.  STEVENS: 
S.  1072.  A  bill  to  provide  that  a  dem- 
onstration project  be  conducted  to  test 
flexiplace  work  arrangements  for  Fed- 
eral employees,  and  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  a  program  to  facili- 
tate the  exchange  of  information  re- 
lating to  job-sharing  arrangements 
among  Federal  employees;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES  FLEXIBLE  WORK 
ARRANGEMENTS  ACT 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the 
shape  of  the  American  work  force  is 
changing,  and  today  I  am  introducing 
legislation  that  will  help  the  Federal 
civil  service  adapt  to  those  changes.  I 
join  with  Representative  Frank  Wolf 
in  the  House  in  offering  a  bill  that 
would  authorize  Federal  agencies  and 
employees  to  experiment  with  more 
flexible  job  sharing  and  worksite  ar- 
rangements, to  include  the  opportuni- 
ty for  home-based  work. 

This  legislation  is  entitled  the  Feder- 
al Employee  Flexible  Work  Arrange- 
ment Act  of  1989.  It  is  bom  out  of  gov- 
ernment's need  to  accommodate  the 
new  American  worker.  As  we  enter  the 
1990's,  the  typical  American  worker 
will  be  part  of  a  two-income  family, 
most  likely  with  children  or  dependent 
elderly.  That  worker  will  spend  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  time  commuting 


to  and  from  his  or  her  employer's 
place  of  business,  trying  to  balance  the 
demands  of  work  and  family.  Employ- 
ers must  establish  human  resource 
management  policies  that  are  sensitive 
to  these  demands.  The  legislation  we 
propose  is  intended  to  foster  such 
human  resource  nmnagement  policies 
in  the  Federal  Government. 

The  first  title  of  this  bUl  wUl  allow 
agencies  to  set  up  "flexi-place"  experi- 
ments, subject  to  regulation  and  over- 
sight by  the  Office  of  Personnel  Man- 
agement. Under  these  experiments, 
certain  Federal  employees  will  be  per- 
mitted to  work  at  home  or  at  some 
other  alternative  worksite.  Such  ar- 
rangements are  made  possible  by  ad- 
vances in  telecommunications  and  the 
widespread  availability  of  personal 
computers. 

These  technologies  allow  a  funda- 
mental change  in  the  nature  of  em- 
ployment: in  the  past,  the  worker  had 
to  go  to  the  work,  and  those  of  us  who 
commute  in  Washington  know  how 
difficult  that  can  be.  Now,  it  is  possi- 
ble to  bring  the  work  to  the  worker— 
or  to  let  the  worker  take  it  home.  The 
employee  can  continue  to  maintain  a 
presence  in  the  organization,  only  that 
presence  will  be  electronic  rather  than 
physical.  In  effect,  the  worker  will 
commute  electronically — or  telecom- 
mute— to  the  workplace  of  the  future. 

This  may  be  some  years  away,  but  it 
is  not  too  early  to  begin  experimenting 
with  the  concept.  That  is  the  principal 
purpose  of  the  legislation  we  propose. 
Its  premise  is  that  many  jobs  have 
duties  that  do  not  need  to  be  per- 
formed in  the  central  office.  Indeed,  in 
many  cases,  these  duties— such  things 
as  report  writing,  analytical  work,  et 
cetera— are  more  effectively  accom- 
plished away  from  the  diversions  of 
the  office.  By  allowing  these  duties  to 
be  performed  at  home,  productivity, 
morale,  and  work  quality  should  im- 
prove. Other  benefits  attend  as  well, 
such  as  some  relief  from  traffic  con- 
gestion and  the  high  cost  of  office 
space  in  our  central  cities. 

These  predictions  may  sound  far- 
fetched, but  the  advantages  of  flexible 
work-site  arrangements  have  already 
been  demonstrated  in  both  public  and 
private  sectors.  Over  200  private  firms 
permit  these  sorts  of  arrangements, 
firms  such  as  New  York  Life,  Control 
Data,  and  American  Express.  State 
and  local  governments  in  California, 
Colorado,  New  Jersey,  and  Washing- 
ton State  have  also  begun  experiments 
such  as  envisioned  by  this  legislation. 

Flexi-place  is  a  natural  outgrowth  of 
flexible  work  scheduling  arrange- 
ments, or  flexi-time.  The  Congress  au- 
thorized the  latter  on  a  Government- 
wide  basis  a  few  years  ago,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  it  has  been  quite  successful, 
benefiting  employees  and  Federal 
agencies  alike.  That  program  began  in 
much  the  same  way  as  the  one  Mr. 
Wolf  and  I  propose,  with  experimen- 


tation by  agencies  in  a  variety  of  work 
settings.  I  believe  that  it  will  net  the 
same  results. 

The  second  title  of  this  bill  is  intend- 
ed to  facilitate  another  flexibility  in 
the  management  of  oiu*  human  re- 
sources: job  sharing.  Under  a  job  shar- 
ing arrangement,  two  part-time  em- 
ployees perform  the  work  of  a  single 
full-time  position.  Such  arrangements 
accommodate  the  needs  of  those  em- 
ployees or  applicants  who  desire  less- 
then-full-time  work,  such  as  a  new 
mother  or  father,  or  a  person  with  a 
dependent  parent. 

In  theory,  employees  who  share  a 
full-time  position  are  equally  skilled; 
thus,  there  is  no  disadvantage  to  the 
manager  who  agrees  to  such  an  ar- 
rangement. However,  finding  two 
people  who  are  equally  qualified,  who 
both  desire  part-time  work,  and  whose 
scheduling  requirements  adequately 
mesh,  is  no  easy  task. 

Job  sharing  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  already  authorized  under 
chapter  34  of  title  5;  however,  this  au- 
thority provides  no  means  of  facilitat- 
ing these  arrangements.  To  date,  job 
sharing  has  occurred  on  an  ad  hoc 
basis,  and  as  a  consequence,  it  has  not 
occurred  with  great  frequency. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
would  remedy  this  by  requiring  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management  to 
set  up  a  job  sharing  data  bank  in  ap- 
propriate geographic  locations,  for  ex- 
ample, areas  with  a  high  concentra- 
tion of  Federal  employees.  Using  this 
data  bank,  agencies,  employees  and  ap- 
plicants interested  in  a  job-sharing  ar- 
rangement would  be  able  to  match 
their  respective  needs  and  require- 
ments. Such  a  data  bank  would  allow 
an  employee  to  locate  a  suitable  job- 
sharing  partner  and  identify  those 
agency  vacancies  that  may  be  filled  on 
a  shared  basis. 

Mr.  President,  the  two  parts  of  this 
bill  are  variations  of  the  same  theme. 
That  theme  centers  on  greater  flexi- 
bility in  the  Federal  workplace,  an 
ability  on  the  part  of  the  Government, 
as  an  employer,  to  tailor  its  conditions 
of  employment  to  the  needs  of  the  in- 
dividuals that  comprise  its  work  force. 
This  is  something  that  any  employer 
should  seek  to  do.  For  the  Govern- 
ment, this  flexibility  becomes  an  im- 
perative If  we  are  to  compete  success- 
fully In  increasingly  competitive  labor 
markets.  Accordingly,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  legislation.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  my  bill  be  reprinted  in  the  Record 
immediately  following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  blD 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1072 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United   Slates    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 
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SECTION  I.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  nuiy  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Em- 
ployees Flexible  Work  Arrangements  Act  of 
1M9". 

TITLE  I-DEMONSTRATION  PROJECT 

SEC  iti.  DEnNrnoNs. 
For  purposes  of  this  title — 

(1)  the  term  "agency"  has  the  meaning 
given  it  by  section  4701(a)(1)  of  title  5. 
United  SUtes  Code,  except  that  such  term 
also  includes  the  United  States  Postal  Serv- 
ice, the  Postal  Rate  Commission,  and  a  mili- 
tary department  (as  defined  by  section  102 
of  such  title): 

(2)  the  term  "employee"  has  the  meaning 
given  it  by  section  2105  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code: 

(3)  the  term  "Office"  means  the  Office  of 
Personnel  Management;  and 

(4)  the  term  "flexiplace  work  arrange- 
ment", as  used  with  respect  to  an  employee, 
means  an  arrangement  under  which  the  em- 
ployee is  allowed  to  perform  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  such  employee's  position 
at  home  or  another  place  apart  from  the 
employee's  usual  place  of  work. 

SEC.  1*2.  AimiOMTY. 

(a)  IM  Gdikral.— Agencies  may  design  and. 
upon  approval  by  the  Office,  conduct  ex- 
periments to  test  the  feasibility  and  desir- 
ability of  offering  flexiplace  work  arrange- 
ments to  their  employees. 

(b)  Procedures.— The  Office  shall  by  reg- 
ulation establish  procedures  under  which 
proposals  for  experiments  under  this  title 
may  be  submitted.  In  addition  to  any  re- 
quirements as  to  the  required  form  or  con- 
tent of  any  agency  prop<»al.  the  regulations 
shall  indicate  the  deadline  for  submitting 
any  such  proposal.  Regulations  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  prescribed  not  later  than 
October  1. 1989. 

(c)  GuiDELiires.— The  Office  shall  pre- 
scribe guidelines  with  which  all  flexible 
work  arrangements  under  this  title  must 
conform.  The  guidelines  shall  provide  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  An  agency  conducting  an  experiment 
under  this  title  shall  be  responsible  for  de- 
termining which  positions  or  types  of  posi- 
tions will  be  included.  The  procedures  used 
in  identifying  the  employees  to  be  included 
in  the  experiment  shall  be  consistent  with— 

(A)  subsections  (f)  and  (g)  of  section  4703 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code;  and 

(B)  the  interest  in  having  flexiplace  work 
arrangements  tested  in  a  broad  range  of  po- 
sitions which  vary  on  the  basis  of  pay  level. 
Job  functions,  and  other  factors. 

(2)  Employees  selected  to  test  flexiplace 
work  arrangements  and  the  personnel  who 
will  be  supervising  them  shall  be  given  ap- 
propriate training,  including  training  relat- 
ing to  any  new  or  revised  standards  which 
will  be  used  in  performance  evaluations. 

(3)  The  agency  may  impose  reasonable 
conditions  to  ensure  the  appropriate  use 
and  maintenance  of  any  equipment  or  items 
provided  for  use  at  a  participating  employ- 
ee's home  or  other  place  apart  from  the  em- 
ployee's usual  place  of  work. 

(4)  The  agency  shall  establish  require- 
ments relating  to  the  frequency  with  which 
the  employee  must  report  to  such  employ- 
ee's usual  place  of  work  each  week  or  each 
month,  as  appropriate. 

(5)  Participation  by  an  employee  shall  be 
voluntary.  An  employee  may  elect  to  cease 
participating  in  a  flexiplace  work  arrange- 
ment at  any  time.  The  employing  agency 
may  terminate  an  employee's  participation 
in  such  an  arrangement  if  the  employee's 
continued  participation  would  not  be  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  agency. 


(6)  Participation  in  the  project  will  not  ad- 
versely affect  an  employee's  eligibility  for 
advancement  or  any  other  rights  or  bene- 
fits. 

(7)  The  limitations  under  section  1348  of 
title  31,  United  SUtes  Code  (relating  to  tele- 
phone installation  and  charges)  may  be 
waived  for  participating  employees  in  appro- 
priate circumstances. 

SEC.    103.    TERMINATION    DATE:    REPORTING    RE- 
QUIREMENT. 

(a)  Termination  Date.— Experiments 
under  this  title  shall  terminate  not  later 
than  September  30,  1991. 

(b)  Reporting  Requirement.- The  Office 
shall  review  all  experiments  undertaken 
under  this  title  and,  not  later  than  June  30. 
1991,  submit  a  written  report  to  the  Con- 
gress containing  its  findings.  The  report 
shall  include— 

(1)  the  Office's  findings  with  respect  to 
any  additional  costs  or  savings  associated 
with  flexible  working  arrangements,  as  well 
as  their  effect  on  productivity,  job  satisfac- 
tion, and  morale:  and 

(2)  recommendations  for  any  legislation  or 
administrative  action  which  the  Office  con- 
siders appropriate. 


TITLE  II-JOB-SHARING  PROGRAM 
SEC.  201.  JOB-SHARING  PROGRAM. 

(a)  Establishment.— Section  3402  of  title 
5.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following: 

••(c)(1)  The  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment shall  establish  and  operate  a  program 
designed  to  facilitate  the  use  of  job-sharing 
arrangements  in  agencies. 

'•(2)  Under  the  program,  the  Office  shall 
serve  as  a  clearinghouse  for  information 
pertaining  to  individuals  seeking  employ- 
ment under  job-sharing  arrangements,  and 
any  positions  which  may  or  must  be  filled 
under  such  an  arrangement. 

••(3)  Any  individual  wishing  to  be  included 
in  listings  furnished  under  the  program  may 
be  required  to  indicate  the  positions  or 
types  of  positions  sought,  personal  qualifica- 
tions, days  or  hours  of  availability  for  work, 
and  any  other  information  which  the  Office 
may  by  regulation  require. 

•'(4)  An  agency  having  positions  appropri- 
ate for  listing  under  the  program  shall 
inform  the  Office  as  to  the  availability  of 
those  positions.  Agencies  shall  provide  such 
information  as  the  Office  may  by  regulation 
require,  including  information  relating  to 
how  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  each 
position  would  be  apportioned  under  a  job- 
sharing  arrangement. 

'■(5)  Information  pertaining  to  any  par- 
ticular individual  shall  be  kept  available 
until  the  earlier  of — 

"(A)  a  written  request  by  such  individual 
to  be  excluded  from  the  program:  or 

•■(B)  such  individual's  being  placed  in  a  po- 
sition on  a  job-sharing  basis. 
An  individual  may  not  be  included  in  list- 
ings under  the  program  for  more  than  1 
year,  except  upon  the  written  request  of 
such  individual  for  an  extension.  An  individ- 
ual may  receive  more  than  1  extension 
under  the  program,  but  each  such  extension 
shall  be  for  not  to  exceed  1  year." 

(b)  Notice.— The  Office  of  Personnel 
Management  shall  take  measures  reason- 
ably designed  to  provide  continuing  notice 
to  Government  employees  and  applicants 
for  Government  employment  relating  to  the 
availability  of  the  program  established  pur- 
suant to  the  amendment  made  by  subsec- 
tion (a). 


By  Mr.  STEVENS  (for  himself, 
Mr.    Byrd,    Mr.    Dixon,    Mr. 
RoBB,  sind  Mr.  Simon): 
S.  1073.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  83 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  pro- 
vide civil  service  retirement  credit  for 
service  performed  under  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;   to    the    Committee    on    Com- 
merce. Science,  and  Transportation. 

RAILROAD  SERVICE  RETIREMENT  CREDIT  ACT 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the 
legislation  I  am  introducing  today 
would  provide  retirement  credit  under 
the  civil  service  retirement  system 
(CSRS]  for  certain  Federal  employees 
with  Railroad  Retirement  Act  service. 
This  bill  is  identical  to  H.R.  1948 
which  passed  the  Senate  in  December 
1987. 

Under  current  law,  individuals  with 
service  under  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Act  and  the  CSRS  receive  two  sepa- 
rate annuities  at  retirement.  This  leg- 
islation would  allow  certain  employees 
with  post- 1935  Railroad  Retirement 
Act  service  who  later  went  to  work  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  receive 
one  annuity  under  CSRS  rather  than 
one  from  civil  service  and  another 
from  railroad  retirement. 

Since  1911.  the  Federal  Govenmient 
has  employed  a  small  number  of  indi- 
viduals recruited  from  the  railroad  in- 
dustry to  implement  Government  rail 
transportation  programs.  These  ex- 
perts, all  highly  icnowledgeable  in  the 
construction,  maintenance,  and  oper- 
ation of  railroads,  have  been  employed 
in  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion [ICC],  the  Federal  Railroad  Ad- 
ministration [FRA],  the  National 
Transportation  Safety  Board  [NTSB], 
the  National  Mediation  Board  [NMB], 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Board 
[RRB],  the  General  Accounting  Office 
[GAO]  and  as  congressional  employ- 
ees. In  addition,  the  Alaska  Railroad, 
formerly  a  part  of  the  FRA.  employs 
individuals  who  have  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act  service. 

In  implementing  these  rail  transpor- 
tation programs.  Congress  authorized 
the  employment  of  these  experts  from 
the  railroad  industry  to  promote  safe 
rail  transportation.  Unfortunately, 
those  who  have  pursued  this  dual 
career  now  face  a  serious  disadvantage 
at  retirement. 

During  their  years  of  railroad  serv- 
ice, these  employees  contributed  to 
and  were  vested  in  the  railroad  retire- 
ment system  which  was  established  by 
Congress  to  ensure  that  employees  on 
our  Nation's  railroads  would  be  amply 
provided  for  in  their  retirement  years. 
Once  they  were  recruited  into  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  however,  they  con- 
tributed to  and  became  vested  in  the 
civil  service  retirement  system.  When 
these  individuals  accepted  Federal  em- 
ployment, the  two  federally  estab- 
lished retirement  programs  required 
substantially  equal  contributions  and 
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one  could  reasonably  assume  there 
would  be  no  adverse  effect  on  an  indi- 
vidual's ultimate  retirement  annuity. 

In  fact,  this  has  not  proven  to  be  the 
case.  Those  individuals  who  were  re- 
cruited from  the  railroad  industry  into 
Federal  employment  now  find  that 
their  combined  annuity  under  the  rail- 
road retirement  and  civil  service  re- 
tirement systems  is  significantly  less 
than  if  their  total  service  had  been 
covered  continuously  under  either  one 
of  the  two  systems.  In  effect,  the  rail- 
road worker  is  penalized  for  moving  to 
the  civil  service. 

Mr.  President,  the  recruitment  of 
qualified  employees  for  the  Federal 
Government  is  difficult  enough  with- 
out maintaining  such  a  disincentive 
for  accepting  Federal  employment. 
This  is  an  anomalous  situation  affect- 
ing a  finite  number  of  Federal  employ- 
ees. With  the  Federal  Government 
today,  there  is  a  smaU  group  of  ap- 
proximately 460  people,  including 
about  60  employees  of  the  Alaska  Rail- 
road, who  would  benefit  from  this  leg- 
islation. 

Under  my  bill,  this  small  group  of  in- 
dividuals would  be  allowed  to  deposit 
into  the  civil  service  retirement  fund 
the  difference  between  what  they  con- 
tributed under  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act  and  what  they  would  have 
contributed  to  the  fund  if  they  had 
been  subject  to  the  civil  service  retire- 
ment system  during  those  years  of 
railroad  service.  They  would  then  re- 
ceive one  retirement  armuity  from  the 
civil  service  retirement  system. 

This  is  a  just  solution  to  what,  in  my 
judgment,  is  an  inequitable  situation 
for  a  small  number  of  Federal  employ- 
ees. It  is  not  offered  without  prece- 
dent. In  recent  years,  for  instance,  we 
provided  civil  service  retirement 
system  credit  for  three  similarly  situ- 
ated groups — certain  employees  of 
DOD  nonappropriated  fund  uistru- 
mentalities.  Federal  employees  with 
pre-1969  National  Guard  technician 
service,  and  cadet  nurses  who  served 
during  World  War  II. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  es- 
timates that  the  cost  of  enactment  of 
this  bill  to  the  Federal  Government 
will  not  exceed  $300,000  per  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill  be  includ- 
ed in  the  Record  following  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1073 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United   States   of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Railroad 
Service  Retirement  Credit  Act  of  1989." 

SEC.  2.  SERVICE  CREDFT  COMPUTATION. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  8332  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (15); 


(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (16)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
";  and";  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (16)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(17)  in  the  case  of  any  indiAddual  who 
first  becomes  an  employee  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  the  National  Media- 
tion Board,  the  National  Tran5pK>rtation 
Safety  Board,  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Board,  the  GAO,  or  an  employee  as  defined 
in  5  U.S.C.  2107,  on  or  before  December  31, 
1983,  service  performed  on  or  after  Decem- 
ber 31,  1935,  as  an  employee  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act 
of  1935,  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of 
1937.  or  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of 
1974  (45  U.S.C.  231  et  seq.),  If  such  employ- 
ee— 

"(A)  acquires  5  years  or  more  of  creditable 
civilian  service  (other  than  service  per- 
formed on  or  after  December  31,  1935,  as  an 
employee  subject  to  the  provisions  of  such 
Railroad  Retirement  Acts);  and 

"(B)  makes  a  deposit  to  the  PYind  in  an 
amount  equal  to  the  excess  of  the  amount 
which  would  be  required  under  section 
8334(c)  of  this  title,  but  for  section 
8334(g)(7)  of  thU  title,  over  the  toUl 
amount  contributed  by  such  employee 
under  such  Railroad  Retirement  Acts." 

SEC.  3.  DEPOSITS. 

Section  8334(g)  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (5); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (6)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
";  or";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(7)  service  creditable  under  paragraph 
(17)  of  section  8332(b)  of  this  title,  except  to 
the  extent  provided  in  subparagraph  (B)  of 
such  parsLgraph." 

SEC.  4.  INELIGIBILITY  FOR  ANNUITY  UNDER  RAIL- 
ROAD RETIREMENT  ACT  OF  1974. 

Section  2  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act 
of  1974  (45  U.S.C.  231a)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(i)  An  Individual  who  is  entitled  to  an  an- 
nuity under  subchapter  III  of  chapter  83  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  is  not  eligible  to 
receive  an  annuity  under  this  section  on  the 
basis  of  the  same  service." 


By  Mr.  BURDICK  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Chafee,  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr. 
MoTNiHAN,    Mr.    Simon,    Mr. 
Cohen,  Mr.  Conrad,  Mr.  Jef- 
fords, Mr.  Bentsen,  Mr.  Reid, 
Mr.  Lieberman,  Ms.  Mikulski, 
Mr.   Adams,  Mr.   Kasten,   Mr. 
Sasser,       Mr.       DoDD,       Mr. 
Daschle,    Mr.    Sarbanes,    Mr. 
Fowler,  Mr.  Biden,  Mr.  San- 
ford,    Mr.    Gorton,    and    Mr. 
BA0CTIS): 
S.  1076.  A  bill  to  increase  public  un- 
derstanding of  the  natural  environ- 
ment and  to  advance  and  develop  envi- 
ronmental education  and  training;  to 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 

NATIONAI.  ENVIRONMENTAL  EDUCATION  ACT 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  to  renew 
the  Federal  Government's  commit- 
ment to  environmental  education  and 


training.  I  am  pleased  that  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  Comanittee, 
Senator  Chafee,  and  the  majority 
leader  Senator  Mitchell,  and  more 
than  20  other  Senators,  are  joining  me 
in  introducing  this  important  legisla- 
tion. In  the  years  I  have  served  on  the 
Senate  Environment  and  Public  Works 
Committee,  environmental  problems 
have  become  increasingly  complex  and 
interrelated.  In  the  past  several  years, 
we  have  seen  growing  evidence  that  we 
now  face  environmental  problems  on  a 
global  scale.  Responding  to  national 
and  global  environmental  issues,  we 
developed  programs  to  prevent  and 
reduce  pollution,  such  as  the  Clean  Air 
Act,  the  Clean  Water  Act,  Superfund, 
the  Resource  Conservation  and  Recov- 
ery Act,  and  the  Safe  Drinking  Water 
Act. 

Responding  to  environmental  prob- 
lems over  the  long  run,  will  require 
more  than  enactment  of  specific  envi- 
ronmental programs.  It  will  require 
building  public  imderstanding  of  envi- 
ronmental issues  and  public  commit- 
ment to  protecting  our  natural  envi- 
ronment. 

The  legislation  we  are  introducing 
today  is  designed  to  build  public 
awareness  and  understanding  of  envi- 
ronmental issues.  The  bill  directs  the 
Federal  Government  to  support  and 
encourage  enviroimiental  education 
programs,  and  to  work  with  States, 
local  governments,  and  nonprofit  orga- 
nizations to  promote  existing  environ- 
mental education  efforts.  Following 
the  first  Earth  Day  in  1970.  Congress 
passed  major  environmental  statutes, 
such  as  the  Clean  Air  Act  and  the 
Clean  Water  Act,  which  form  the 
f  ounda,tion  of  our  present  environmen- 
tal program.  It  is  sometimes  forgotten 
that  a  key  part  of  this  first  round  of 
environmental  laws  was  the  NationsJ 
Environmental  Education  Act,  signed 
into  law  by  President  Nixon  on  Octo- 
ber 30,  1970. 

Unfortunately,  this  act  was  repealed 
in  1981  as  part  of  the  Omnibus  Budget 
Reconciliation  Act.  The  legislation  we 
are  introducing  today  renews  and  re- 
states our  commitment  to  environmen- 
tal education. 

The  bill  includes  many  of  the  key 
elements  of  the  original  Environmen- 
tal Act  as  well  as  several  new  provi- 
sions. The  bill  establishes  an  Office  of 
Environmental  Education  at  the  Envi- 
roimiental Protection  Agency.  The 
office  would  take  the  lead  in  develop- 
ing environmental  education,  training, 
and  related  activities,  and  it  would  ad- 
minister the  other  provisions  of  the 
legislation.  The  bill  provides  for  the 
development  and  delivery  of  education 
and  training  programs,  including  class- 
room training,  field  studies  and  relat- 
ed activities. 

The  EPA  is  to  establish  a  contrac- 
tual relationship  with  a  major  unlver- 
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slty.  or  a  consortium  of  universities 
and  nonprofit  agencies,  to  carry  out 
training  programs  on  an  annual  basis. 
A  key  provision  of  the  bill  provides  for 
about  $5  million  in  grants  each  year  to 
school  systems,  colleges,  environmen- 
tal agencies,  and  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions for  environmental  education  pro- 
grams and  projects.  Grants  are  to  be 
limited  to  $100,000  and  are  to  provide 
75  percent  of  projects  funds.  Twenty- 
five  percent  of  grant  fimds  are  to  be 
used  to  make  small  grants  of  not  more 
than  $5,000. 

One  goal  of  this  bill  is  to  attract 
young  people  toward  careers  in  envi- 
ronmental protection.  Since  it  Is  some- 
times difficult  to  understand  the  roles 
of  the  various  Federal  agencies  in- 
volved in  environmental  programs,  the 
bill  provides  for  up  150  internships  for 
coUege  students  at  these  Federal  agen- 
cies. The  bill  also  provides  for  a  series 
of  awards  to  recognize  excellence  in 
environmental  education. 

The  Theodore  Roosevelt  Award 
would  be  given  to  recognize  an  out- 
standing career  in  environmental  edu- 
cation, teaching,  and  administration. 
The  Henry  David  Thoreau  Award 
would  recognize  an  outstanding  contri- 
bution to  literature  on  the  natural  en- 
vironment. The  Rachel  Carson  Award 
would  recognize  an  outstanding  contri- 
bution in  print  or  film  media  to  public 
education  in  environmental  issues.  Fi- 
nally, the  bill  provides  for  a  council  to 
advise  the  Administrator  of  the  EPA 
in  implementing  the  Environmental 
Education  Program. 

Mr.  President,  given  the  serious  fi- 
nancial constraints  we  currently  face, 
I  propose  a  modest  authorization  of 
$15  million  for  the  National  Environ- 
mental Education  Act.  This  is  the  av- 
erage authorization  level  we  provided 
in  the  original  environmental  educa- 
tion legislation  passed  in  1971.  In  addi- 
tion. I  am  proposing  that  we  establish 
an  environmental  education  trust 
fund.  Half  of  the  amount  of  any  pen- 
alty paid  by  those  who  violate  our 
major  environmental  laws  would  be 
deposited  in  the  trust  fund.  The  total 
amoimt  of  penalties  under  environ- 
mental laws  Is  about  $25  million,  and 
this  is  expected  to  increase  in  the 
future. 

The  trust  fund  should  come  very 
close  to  covering  the  $15  million  au- 
thorized in  this  bill.  At  the  present 
time,  most  of  these  penalties  go  direct- 
ly to  the  Treasury. 

In  the  news  we  see  the  problems 
facing  our  environment— oilspills, 
global  warming,  ground  water  con- 
tamination, lead  in  drinking  water. 
and  radon  gas  in  homes  and  schools. 
These  problems  can  appear  to  be  both 
intractable  and  overwhelming.  Educa- 
tion can  bring  environmental  problems 
into  better  fociis  and  establish  a  foun- 
dation on  which  to  build  long-term  so- 
lutions. This  legislation  restores  the 
Federal  Government's  commitment  to 


the  environment,  and  to  teaching  new 
generations  about  our  natural  re- 
sources. 

In  closing,  I  want  to  note  my  grati- 
tude to  former  Senator  Gaylord 
Nelson  and  former  Representative 
John  Brademas,  the  sponsors  of  the 
original  environmental  education  leg- 
islation. Today's  legislation  buUds  on 
their  work.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  supporting  this  legislation, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
section-by-section  description  of  the 
bill  and  a  copy  of  the  bill  be  printed  at 
an  appropriate  place  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1076 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    UniUd    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION    1.    SHORT   TITLE    AND   TABLE   OF   CON- 
TENTS. 

(a)  T1T1.B.— This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"National  Environmental  Education  Act". 

(b)  Table  op  Contents.— 

Sec.  1.  Short  title  and  table  of  contents. 
Sec.  2.  Findings. 
Sec.  3.  Definitions. 

Sec.  4.  Office  of  Environmental  Education. 
Sec.  5.  Environmental  education  and  train- 
ing program. 
Sec.  6.  Environmental  education  grants. 
Sec.  7.  Environmental  internships. 
Sec.  8.  Environmental  education  awards. 
Sec.  9.  Environmental  Education  Advisory 

Council. 
Sec.  10.  Environmental    Education    Trust 
Fund. 

SEC.  2.  FINDINGS. 

The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  Threats  to  human  health  and  environ- 
mental quality  are  increasingly  complex,  in- 
volving a  wide  range  of  conventional  and 
toxic  contaminants  in  the  air  and  water  and 
on  the  land. 

(2)  There  is  growing  evidence  of  Interna- 
tional environmental  problems,  such  as 
global  warming,  ocean  pollution,  and  species 
diversity,  and  that  these  problems  pose  seri- 
ous threats  to  human  health  and  the  envi- 
ronment on  a  global  scale. 

(3)  Effective  response  to  complex  environ- 
mental problems  requires  understanding  of 
the  natural  environment  and  awareness  of 
environmental  problems  and  their  origins, 
and  the  skills  to  solve  these  problems. 

(4)  Development  of  effective  solutions  to 
environmental  problems  and  effective  im- 
plementation of  environmental  programs  re- 
quires a  well  educated  and  trained,  profes- 
sional work  force. 

(5)  Current  Federal  efforts  to  inform  and 
educate  the  public  concerning  the  natural 
environment  and  environmental  problems 
are  not  adequate. 

(6)  Existing  Federal  support  for  develop- 
ment and  training  of  professionals  in  envi- 
ronmental fields  is  not  sufficient. 

(7)  The  Federal  Government,  acting 
through  the  Envlrorunental  Protection 
Agency,  should  work  with  local  education 
institutions.  State  education  agencies,  not- 
for-profit  educational  organizations,  and 
private  sector  interests  to  support  develop- 
ment of  curricula,  special  projects,  and 
other  activities,  to  increase  understanding 
of  the  natural  environment  and  to  Improve 
awareness  of  environmental  problems. 


(8)  The  Federal  Government,  acting 
through  the  coordinated  efforts  of  its  agen- 
cies and  with  the  leadership  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  should  work 
with  local  education  institutions.  State  edu- 
cation agencies,  not-for-profit  educational 
organizations,  and  private  sector  interests  to 
develop  and  support  methods,  practices,  and 
programs  to  assure  the  highest  level  of  edu- 
cation and  training,  including  technical  and 
scientific  skills,  of  professionals  in  environ- 
mental fields. 

SEC.  3.  DEFINITIONS. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  term— 

(1)  "Administrator"  means  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency; 

(2)  "Agency"  means  the  United  States  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency; 

(3)  "Federal  agency"  or  "agency  of  the 
United  States"  means  any  department, 
agency  or  other  instrumentality  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  any  independent  agency 
or  establishment  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment including  any  Government  corpora- 
tion; 

(4)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Education; 

(5)  "local  education  agency"  means  any 
education  agency  as  defined  In  section  198 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C.  3381);  and 

(6)  "not-for-profit"  organization  means  an 
orgranization,  association,  or  institution  de- 
scribed in  section  501(c)(3)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986,  which  is  exempt 
from  taxation  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
section  501(a)  of  such  code. 

SEC.  4.  OFFICE  OF  ENVIRONMENTAL  EDUCATION. 

(a)  The  Administrator  shall  establish  an 
Office  of  Environmental  Education  within 
the  Office  of  External  Affairs. 

(b)  The  Office  of  Environmental  Educa- 
tion shall— 

(1)  develop  and  support  programs  and  re- 
lated efforts  to  improve  understanding  of 
the  natural  environment,  and  the  relation- 
ships between  humans  and  their  environ- 
ment, including  the  global  aspects  of  envi- 
ronmental problems; 

(2)  support  development  and  dissemina- 
tion of  model  curricula,  educational  materi- 
als, and  training  programs  for  elementary 
and  secondary  students  and  other  interested 
groups; 

(3)  develop  and  disseminate,  in  coopera- 
tion with  educational  and  environmental  or- 
ganizations, environmental  education  publi- 
cations and  audio/visual  materials; 

(4)  develop  and  support  environmental 
education  seminars,  training  programs,  and 
workshops  for  environmental  professionals, 
as  provided  for  in  section  5  of  this  Act; 

(5)  manage  Federal  grant  assistance  pro- 
vided to  local  education  agencies,  institu- 
tions of  higher  education,  and  other  not-for- 
profit  organizations  under  section  6  of  this 
Act; 

(6)  administer  the  environmental  intern- 
ship program  provided  for  in  section  7  of 
this  Act; 

(7)  administer  the  environmental  awards 
program  provided  for  in  section  8  of  this 
Act; 

(8)  provide  staff  support  to  the  Environ- 
mental Education  Council  provided  for  in 
section  9  of  this  Act; 

(9)  assess  the  demand  for  professional 
skills  and  training  needed  to  respond  to  cur- 
rent and  anticipated  environmental  prob- 
lems and  cooperate  with  appropriate  Institu- 
tions, organizations,  and  agencies  to  develop 
training  programs,  curricula,  and  continuing 
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education  programs  for  teachers,  school  ad- 
ministrators, and  related  professionals; 

(10)  assure  the  coordination  of  Federal 
statutes  and  programs  administered  by  the 
Agency  relating  to  environmental  education 
and  work  to  reduce  duplication  or  inconsis- 
tencies within  these  programs; 

(11)  work  with  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, the  Federal  Interagency  Committee  on 
Education,  and  with  other  Federal  agencies 
to  assure  the  effective  coordination  of  pro- 
grams related  to  environmental  education; 

(12)  provide  technical  assistance  to  local 
education  agencies,  State  education  and  nat- 
ural resource  agencies,  and  others;  and 

(13)  otherwise  provide  for  the  implemen- 
tation of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  Office  of  Environmental  Educa- 
tion shall— 

(1)  be  directed  by  a  Director  who  shall  be 
a  member  of  the  Senior  Executive  Service; 

(2)  include  a  headquarters  staff  of  not  less 
than  ten  full-time  equivalent  employees; 
and 

(3)  be  supported  by  not  less  than  one  full- 
time  equivalent  employee  in  each  Agency 
regional  office. 

SEC.  5.  ENVIRONMENTAL  EDUCATION  AND  TRAIN- 
ING PROGRAM. 

(a)  There  is  hereby  established  an  Envi- 
ronmental Education  and  Training  Pro- 
gram. The  purpose  of  the  program  shall  be 
to  train  educational  professionals  in  the  de- 
velopment and  delivery  of  environmental 
education  and  training  programs  and  stud- 
ies. 

(b)  The  functions  and  activities  of  the  pro- 
gram shall  include,  at  a  minimum— 

(1)  classroom  training  in  environmental 
education  and  studies  including  environ- 
mental sciences  and  theory,  educational 
methods  and  practices,  and  topical  environ- 
mental issues  and  problems; 

(2)  demonstration  of  the  design  aind  con- 
duct of  environmental  field  studies  and  as- 
sessments; 

(3)  training  in  development  of  environ- 
mental programs  and  curriculum; 

(4)  sponsorship  and  management  of  inter- 
national exchanges  of  teachers  and  other 
educational  professionals  involved  in  envi- 
ronmental programs  and  issues; 

(5)  maintenance  of  a  library  of  environ- 
mental education  materials,  information, 
and  literature; 

(6)  evaluation  and  dissemination  of  envi- 
ronmental education  materials,  training 
methods,  and  related  programs; 

(7)  sponsorship  of  conferences,  seminars, 
and  related  forums  for  the  advancement 
and  development  of  environmental  educa- 
tion and  training  curricula  and  materials; 
and 

(8)  such  other  activities  as  the  Adminis- 
trator determines  to  be  consistent  with  the 
objectives  of  this  Act. 

Special  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  devel- 
oping environmental  education  programs, 
workshops,  and  training  tools  which  are 
portable  and  can  be  broadly  disseminated 
including  development  of  computer  net- 
works. 

(c)(1)  The  Administrator  shall  make  a 
grant  on  an  annual  basis  to  an  institution  of 
higher  education  or  other  research  institu- 
tion which  is  a  not-for-profit  institution  (or 
consortia  of  such  institutions)  to  establish 
and  operate  the  enviroimiental  education 
and  training  program  required  by  this  sec- 
tion. 

(2)  Any  institution  of  higher  education  or 
other  research  institution  (or  consortia  of 
such  institutions)  which  is  a  not-for-profit 
organization  and  is  interested  in  receiving  a 


grant  under  this  section  may  submit  to  the 
Administrator  an  application  in  such  form 
and  containing  such  information  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  require. 

(3)  The  Administrator  shall  award  grrants 
under  this  section  on  the  basis  of— 

(A)  the  capability  to  develop  environmen- 
tal education  and  training  programs; 

(B)  the  capability  to  deliver  training  to  a 
range  of  participants  and  in  a  range  of  set- 
tings; 

(C)  the  expertise  of  the  staff  in  a  range  of 
appropriate  disciplines; 

(D)  the  relative  economic  effectiveness  of 
the  program  in  terms  of  the  ratio  of  over- 
head costs  to  direct  services; 

(E)  the  results  of  any  evaluation  under 
paragraph  (5)  of  this  subsection;  and 

(F)  such  other  factors  as  the  Administra- 
tor deems  appropriate. 

(4)  No  funds  made  available  to  carry  out 
this  section  shall  be  used  for  the  acquisition 
of  real  property  (including  buildings)  or  the 
construction  or  substantial  modification  of 
any  building. 

(5)  The  Administrator  shall  establish  pro- 
cedures for  a  careful  and  detailed  review 
and  evaluation  of  the  education  and  train- 
ing program  to  determine  whether  the  qual- 
ity of  the  program  being  operated  by  the 
grantee  warrants  continued  support  under 
this  section. 

(d)(1)  Individuals  eligible  for  participation 
in  the  program  are  teachers,  faculty,  admin- 
istrators and  related  support  staff  associat- 
ed with  local  education  agencies,  colleges, 
and  universities,  employees  of  State  educa- 
tion, environmental  protection,  and  natural 
resource  departments,  and  employees  of 
not-for-profit  organizations  involved  in  envi- 
ronmental education  activities  and  issues. 

(2)  Environmental  education  professionals 
shall  be  selected  for  participation  in  the 
program  based  on  applications  which  shall 
be  in  such  form  as  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines to  be  appropriate. 

(3)  In  selecting  individuals  to  participate 
in  the  program,  the  Administration  shall 
provide  for  a  wide  geographic  representa- 
tion and  a  mix  of  individuals  working  at  pri- 
mary, secondary,  postsecondary  levels,  and 
with  appropriate  other  agencies  and  depart- 
ments. 

(4)  Individuals  selected  for  participation 
in  the  program  may  be  provided  with  a  sti- 
pend to  cover  travel  and  accommodations  in 
such  amounts  as  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines to  be  appropriate. 

SEC.  6.  ENVIRONMENTAL  EDUCATION  GRANTS. 

(a)  The  Administrator  may  enter  into  a 
cooperative  agreement  or  contract,  or  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  in  the  form  of 
grants  to  support  projects  to  design,  demon- 
strate, and  disseminate  practices,  methods, 
or  techniques  related  to  envirorunental  edu- 
cation and  training. 

(b)  Activities  eligible  for  grant  support 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall  include,  but 
not  be  limited  to— 

(1)  design  and  demonstration  of  environ- 
mental curricula,  including  development  of 
educational  tools  and  materials; 

(2)  design  and  demonstration  of  field 
methods,  practices,  and  techniques,  includ- 
ing assessment  of  environmental  and  ecolog- 
ical conditions  and  analysis  of  environmen- 
tal pollution  problems; 

(3)  conduct  of  special  projects  to  under- 
stand and  assess  a  specific  environmental 
issue  or  a  specific  envirorunental  problem; 
and 

(4)  support  of  training  or  related  educa- 
tion for  personnel,  including  teachers,  facul- 
ty, or  administrative  staff. 


(c)  In  making  grants  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion, the  Administrator  shall  give  priority  to 
those  proposed  projects  which  will  devel- 
op— 

(Da  new  or  significantly  improved  envi- 
rorunental education  practice,  method,  or 
technique; 

(2)  an  envirorunental  education  practice, 
method,  or  technique  which  may  have  wide 
application; 

(3)  an  environmental  education  practice, 
method,  or  technique  which  addresses  a 
skill  or  scientific  field  identified  as  a  priori- 
ty in  the  report  developed  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 9(e)  of  this  Act; 

(4)  an  envirorunental  education  practice, 
method  or  technique  which  addresses  an  en- 
vironmental issue  which,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  Administrator,  is  of  a  high  priority;  and 

(5)  an  evaluation  of  the  content  and  effec- 
tiveness of  environmental  education  and 
training  programs  and  materials. 

(d)  The  program  established  by  this  sub- 
section shall  include  solicitations  for 
projects,  selection  of  suitable  projects  from 
among  those  proposed,  supervision  of  such 
projects,  evaluation  of  the  results  of 
projects,  and  dissemination  of  information 
on  the  effectiveness  and  feasibility  of  the 
practices,  methods,  techniques  and  process- 
es. The  Administrator  shall  publish  regula- 
tions to  assure  satisfactory  implementation 
of  each  element  of  the  program  authorized 
by  this  subsection. 

(e)  Within  one  hundred  and  eighty  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  and 
no  less  often  than  every  twelve  months 
thereafter,  the  Administrator  shall  publish 
a  solicitation  for  environmental  education 
grants.  The  solicitation  notice  shall  pre- 
scribe the  information  to  be  included  in  the 
proposal  and  other  information  sufficient  to 
permit  the  Administrator  to  assess  the 
project. 

(f)  Any  local  education  agency.  coUege  or 
university.  State  education  agency  or  envi- 
rorunental agency,  or  not-for-profit  organi- 
zation may  submit  an  application  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator in  response  to  the  solicitations 
required  by  subsection  (e)  of  this  section. 

(g)  Each  project  under  this  section  shall 
be  performed  by  the  applicant,  or  by  a 
person  satisfactory  to  the  applicant,  under 
the  sup>ervision  of  the  Administrator. 

(h)  Federal  funds  for  any  demonstration 
project  under  this  section  shall  not  exceed 
75  per  centum  of  the  total  cost  of  such 
project.  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
non-Federal  share  of  project  costs  may  be 
provided  by  inkind  contributions  and  other 
noncash  support.  In  cases  where  the  Admin- 
istrator determines  that  a  proposed  project 
merits  support  and  cannot  be  undertaken 
without  a  higher  rate  of  Federal  support, 
the  Administrator  may  approve  grants 
under  this  section  with  a  matching  require- 
ment other  than  that  specified  in  this  sub- 
section, including  full  Federal  funding. 

(i)  Grants  under  this  section  shall  not 
exceed  $100,000.  In  addition.  25  per  centum 
of  all  funds  obligated  under  this  section  in  a 
fiscal  year  shall  be  for  grants  of  not  more 
than  $5,000. 

SEC.  7.  ENVIRONMENTAL  INTERNSHIPS. 

(a)  The  Administrator  shall,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment and  other  appropriate  Federal  agen- 
cies, provide  for  internships  by  post-second- 
ary level  students  with  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

(b)  The  purpose  of  internships  pursuant 
to  this  section  shall  be  to  provide  college 
level  students  with  an  opportunity  to  work 
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with  professional  staff  of  Federal  agencies 
involved  in  environmental  issues  and  there- 
by gain  an  understanding  and  appreciation 
of  the  skills  and  abilities  appropriate  to 
such  professions. 

(c)  The  Administrator  shall,  to  the  extent 
practicable,  support  not  less  than  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  internships  each  year. 

(d)  The  internship  program  shall  be  man- 
aged by  the  Office  of  Environmental  Educa- 
tion. Interns  may  serve  in  appropriate  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  Government  including, 
but  not  limited  to.  the  EiivlronmenUl  Pro- 
tection Agency,  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice, and  the  NationtU  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration.  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality.  Soil  Conservation  Service. 
United  SUtes  Forest  Service.  National  Park 
Service,  and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment. 

(e)  Interns  shall  be  hired  on  a  temporary, 
full-time  basis  for  not  to  exceed  six  months 
and  shall  be  compensated  at  a  rate  of  not 
less  than  GS-4  and  not  more  than  GS-7. 
Federal  agencies  hiring  interns  shall  provide 
the  funds  necessary  to  support  salaries  and 
related  costs. 

(f)  Individuals  eligible  for  participation  in 
the  internship  program  are  students  en- 
rolled at  accredited  colleges  or  universities 
who  have  successfully  completed  not  less 
than  four  courses  or  the  equivalent  In  envi- 
ronmental sciences  or  studies,  as  determined 
by  the  Administrator. 

(g)  Students  shall  be  selected  for  Intern- 
ships based  on  applications  which  shall  be 
in  such  form  as  the  Administrator  considers 
appropriate. 

(h)  In  selecting  individuals  for  intern- 
ships, the  Administrator  shall  provide  for 
wide  geographic  representation  and  repre- 
sentation of  a  range  of  professions  related 
to  the  environment. 

SEC.  S.  ENVIRONMENT.*L  EDUCATION  AWARDS. 

(a)  The  Administrator  shall  provide  for  a 
series  of  national  awards  recognizing  out- 
standing contributions  to  environmental 
education. 

(b)  National  environmental  awards  shall 
Include— 

(A)  The  "Theodore  Roosevelt  Award"  to 
be  given  In  recognition  of  an  outstanding 
career  in  environmental  education,  teach- 
ing, or  administration; 

(B)  The  "Henry  David  Thoreau  Award"  to 
be  given  In  recognition  of  an  outstanding 
contribution  to  literature  on  the  natural  en- 
vironment and  environmental  pollution 
problems;  and 

(C)  The  "Rachael  Carson  Award"  to  be 
given  in  recognition  of  an  outstanding  con- 
tribution In  print  or  film  media  to  public 
education  and  Information  on  environmen- 
tal Issues  or  problems. 

(c)  Recipients  of  education  awards  provid- 
ed for  In  subsection  (b)  shall  be  nominated 
by  the  Environmental  Education  Advisory 
Council  provided  for  In  section  9  of  this  Act. 

(d)  The  Regional  Administrator  of  each  of 
the  ten  regional  offices  of  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency  shall  present  an 
"Outstanding  Environmental  Educator 
Award"  on  an  annual  basis  to  a  teacher  or 
faculty  member  from  a  local  education 
acency.  college  or  university,  or  not-for- 
profit  organization  in  that  region  in  recogni- 
tion of  a  specific,  outstanding  contribution 
to  environmental  education  during  the  past 
yesr. 

8BC  ».    ENVIRONMErO'AL   EDUCATION    ADVISORY 

couNau 
(a)  There  is  hereby  established  a  National 
Environmental  Education  Advisory  Council. 


(b)  The  Council  shall  advise,  consult  with, 
and  make  recommendations  to,  the  Admin- 
istrator on  matters  relating  to  activities, 
functions,  and  policies  of  the  Agency  under 
this  Act.  The  Office  of  Environmental  Edu- 
cation shall  provide  staff  support  to  the 
Council. 

(c)  The  Council  shall  consist  of  fifteen 
members  appointed  by  the  Administrator 
after  consultation  with  the  Secretary.  Three 
members  shall  be  appointed  to  represent 
primary  and  secondary  education  (one  of 
whom  shall  be  a  classroom  teacher):  three 
members  shall  be  appointed  to  represent 
colleges  and  universities;  three  members 
shall  be  appointed  to  represent  not-for- 
profit  organizations  Involved  In  environmen- 
tal education,  three  members  shall  be  ap- 
pointed to  represent  State  departments  of 
education  and  natural  resources  and  three 
representatives  shall  be  appointed  to  repre- 
sent business  and  industry.  A  representative 
of  the  Secretary,  Department  of  Education, 
shall  serve  as  an  ex-officio  member  of  the 
Council.  The  Office  of  Environmental  Edu- 
cation shall  provide  staff  support  to  the 
Council. 

(d)  The  Administrator  shall  provide  that 
members  of  the  Council  represent  the  vari- 
ous geographic  regions  of  the  country  and 
that  the  professional  backgrounds  of  the 
members  include  scientific,  policy,  and 
other  appropriate  disciplines. 

(e)  Each  member  of  the  Council  shall  hold 
office  for  a  term  of  three  years,  except 
that— 

(1)  any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacan- 
cy occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the 
term  for  which  his  predecessor  was  appoint- 
ed shall  be  appointed  for  the  remainder  of 
such  term;  and 

(2)  the  terms  of  the  members  first  taking 
office  shall  expire  as  follows:  five  shall 
expire  three  years  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  title,  five  shall  expire  two  years 
after  such  date,  and  five  shall  expire  one 
year  after  such  date,  as  designated  by  the 
Administrator  at  the  time  of  appointment. 

(f)  The  Council  shall,  after  providing  for 
public  review  and  comment,  submit  to  the 
Congress,  within  twenty-four  months  of  en- 
actment and  biennially  thereafter,  a  report 
which  shall— 

(1)  describe  and  assess  the  extent  and 
quality  of  environmental  education  in  the 
Nation's  schools,  colleges,  and  universities; 

(2)  provide  a  general  description  of  the  ac- 
tivities conducted  pursuant  to  this  Act  and 
related  authorities  over  the  previous  two- 
year  period; 

(3)  summarize  major  obstacles  to  Improv- 
ing environmental  education  and  make  rec- 
ommendations for  addressing  such  obsta- 
cles; and 

(4)  Identify  personnel  slulls.  education, 
and  training  needed  to  respond  to  current 
and  anticipated  environmental  problems 
and  make  recommendations  for  actions  to 
assure  sufficient  educational  and  training 
opportunities  in  these  professions. 

(g)  Members  of  the  Council  appointed 
under  this  section  shall,  while  attending 
meetings  or  conferences  of  the  Council  or 
otherwise  engaged  In  business  of  the  Coun- 
cil, receive  compensation  and  allowances  at 
a  rate  to  be  fixed  by  the  Administrator,  but 
not  exceeding  the  daily  equivalent  of  the 
annual  rate  of  basic  pay  in  effect  for  grade 
GS-18  of  the  General  Schedule  for  each  day 
(including  travel  time)  during  which  they 
are  engaged  in  the  actual  performance  of 
duties  vested  in  the  Council.  While  away 
from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of  busi- 
ness in  the  performance  of  services  for  the 


Council,  members  of  the  Council  shall  be  al- 
lowed travel  expenses,  including  per  diem  in 
lieu  of  subsistence,  in  the  same  maimer  as 
persons  employed  intermittently  In  the 
Government  service  are  allowed  expenses 
under  section  5703(b)  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code. 

(h)  Section  14(a)  of  the  Federal  Advisory 
Committee  Act  relating  to  termination, 
shall  not  apply  to  the  Council. 

SEC.   10.  ENVIRONMENTAL  EDUCATION  TRUST 
FUND. 

(a)  There  is  established  in  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  a  trust  fund  to  be  known 
as  the  "Environmental  Education  Trust 
Fund",  consisting  of  such  amounts  as  may 
be  transferred  to  such  Trust  Fund  as  provid- 
ed in  this  section. 

(b)(1)  Amounts  in  the  Environmental  Edu- 
cation Trust  Fund  shall  be  available,  as  pro- 
vided in  appropriation  Acts,  to  the  Adminis- 
trator for  the  purposes  of  making  expendi- 
tures to  carry  out  this  Act,  but  not  in  excess 
of  $15,000,000  for  each  fiscal  year. 

(2)  Of  such  sums  appropriated  in  a  fiscal 
year,  not  more  than  40  per  centum  shall  be 
available  for  the  activities  of  the  Office  of 
Environmental  Education,  not  more  than  30 
per  centum  shall  be  available  for  the  oper- 
ation of  the  Environmental  Education  and 
training  program,  and  not  more  than  30  per 
centum  shall  be  available  for  environmental 
education  grants. 

(c)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Environmental  Education 
Trust  Fund,  50  per  centum  of  any  penalty 
paid  in  response  to  Federal  enforcement 
action  pursuant  to  the  Clean  Water  Act.  the 
Clean  Air  Act.  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act, 
the  Toxic  Substances  Control  Act,  the  Fed- 
eral Insecticide,  Fungicide,  and  Rodenticide 
Act.  and  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act 
unless  any  such  penalty  is  required  to  be 
used  for  another  purpose  pursuant  to  Fed- 
eral law. 

National  Environmental  Education  Act 

Section  1:  Short  Title.— This  act  may  be 
cited  as  the  "National  Environmental  Edu- 
cation Act." 

Section  2:  Findings.— Environmental  prob- 
lems are  increasingly  complex  and  interre- 
lated. Responding  to  environmental  prob- 
lems over  the  long  term  require  improved 
public  understanding  of  the  natural  envi- 
ronment and  man's  Impact  on  it. 

Section  3:  Definitions.— Key  terms  are  de- 
fined. 

Section  4:  Office  of  Environmental  Educa- 
tion.—Establishes  within  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  an  Office  of  Environ- 
mental Education.  The  Office  is  to  develop 
and  support  programs  to  Improve  under- 
standing of  the  natural  environment,  devel- 
op curricula  and  related  materials,  and 
manage  grant  assistance  and  Intern  pro- 
grams. 

Section  5:  National  Environmental  Educa- 
tion Program.— Establishes  a  national  pro- 
gram to  develop  environmental  education 
materials  and  curricula  and  to  train  educa- 
tional professionals  In  the  development  and 
delivery  of  environmental  education  pro- 
grams and  studies.  The  program  is  to  be  op- 
erated by  a  university  or  other  organization, 
or  a  consortium  of  such  organizations,  and 
would  be  funded  with  an  annual  grant  from 
the  ERA. 

Section  6:  Environmental  Ekiucation 
Grants.— ERA  is  to  make  grants  to  local 
education  agencies,  colleges  and  universities 
for  the  development  of  environmental  edu- 
cation programs.  Grants  are  to  provide  76 
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percent  of  project  costs.  Grants  are  not  to 
exceed  $100,000  and  25  percent  of  grants  are 
to  be  for  $5,000  or  less. 

Section  7:  Environmental  Internships.— 
The  EPA  and  the  Office  of  Personnel  Man- 
agement are  to  provide  for  not  less  than  150 
college  level  internships  In  Federal  agencies 
Involved  in  environmental  issues. 

Section  8:  Environmental  Education 
Awards.— The  EPA  is  to  provide  national 
and  regional  awards  for  excellence  in  envi- 
ronmental education.  At  the  national  level, 
awards  include  the  "Theodore  Roosevelt 
Award"  in  recognition  of  an  outstanding 
career  in  environmental  education,  the 
"Henry  David  Thoreau  Award"  in  recogni- 
tion of  an  outstanding  contribution  to  liter- 
ature on  the  natural  environment,  and  the 
"Rachel  Carson  Award"  in  recognition  of  an 
outstanding  contribution  in  print  or  film 
media  to  education  on  environmental  issues. 

Section  9:  Environmental  Education  Advi- 
sory Council.— A  national  council  is  estab- 
lished to  advise  the  Administrator  on  the 
implementation  of  this  Act. 

Section  10:  Authorizations.— A  total  of  $15 
million  per  year  is  authorized  to  implement 
the  Act.  A  trust  fund  is  established  to  sup- 
port programs  of  the  Act  and  is  funded  with 
50  percent  of  the  penalties  paid  by  violators 
of  environmental  laws. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  Senators  Bxjrdick, 
Chafee  and  others  in  introducing  leg- 
islation to  support  education  and 
training  concerning  environmental 
issues  and  problems. 

I  want  to  commend  Senator  Burdick 
for  developing  this  important  legisla- 
tion. As  a  member  of  the  Environment 
and  Public  Works  Committee.  I  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  working  with 
Chairman  Burdick  and  with  the  rank- 
ing minority  member,  Senator  Chaffe, 
to  develop  and  expand  legislation  to 
protect  the  quality  of  our  environ- 
ment. 

In  the  past  several  years,  the  Envi- 
ronment Committee  has  developed 
major  amendments  to  the  hazardous 
waste  statute,  the  Superfund  law,  and 
the  Clean  Water  Act.  In  this  Congress, 
the  committee  is  addressing  problems 
ranging  from  air  pollution  to  oil  spills 
to  ground  water  pollution. 

In  addition,  there  is  a  growing  recog- 
nition that  the  United  States  has  no 
obligation  to  work  with  other  nations 
to  address  environmental  issues  on  a 
global  scale.  These  issues  include 
global  warming  and  sea  level  rise,  loss 
of  species  diversity,  marine  pollution, 
and  international  transportation  of 
hazardous  wastes. 

Addressing  these  complex  domestic 
and  international  envirormiental 
issues  will  require  that  we  continue  to 
build  on  our  foundation  of  environ- 
mental laws.  It  will  also  require  public 
awareness  of  these  environmental 
laws.  It  will  also  require  public  aware- 
ness of  these  environmental  issues  and 
public  understanding  of  the  need  to 
protect  the  quality  of  our  environ- 
ment. 

The  National  Environmental  Educa- 
tion Act  provides  for  a  limited  Federal 
investment  in  expanding  understand- 


ing and  awareness  of  environmental 
conditions  and  problems. 

As  Senator  Burdick  noted,  this  leg- 
islation reestablishes  a  commitment  to 
environmental  education  which  the 
Congress  made  in  1970.  The  first  Envi- 
ronmental Education  Act  was  repealed 
as  part  of  the  budget  reconciliation 
legislation  in  1981. 

I  want  to  make  several  general  com- 
ments about  the  legislation. 

First,  the  bill  proposes  to  direct  the 
Federal  Government  to  support  and 
encourage  environmental  education 
programs.  We  have  provided,  however, 
that  this  effort  will  be  closely  coordi- 
nated with  the  existing  efforts  of 
States,  local  governments,  and  non- 
profit organizations  now  involved  in 
environmental  education  activities. 

Second,  the  bill  directs  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  to  take  the 
lead  role  in  developing  and  implement- 
ing programs  and  projects  related  to 
environmental  education.  While  the 
EPA  is  to  take  charge  of  this  initiative, 
it  is  essential  that  the  EPA  work  with 
other  Federal  agencies  and  involve 
these  agencies  in  all  aspects  of  this 
effort. 

Finally.  I  am  especially  pleased  that 
the  bill  will  help  young  people  develop 
careers  in  environmental  protection.  If 
we  are  to  develop  workable  remedies 
to  the  complex  environmental  prob- 
lems we  face,  we  need  to  involve  our 
brightest  and  most  talented  young 
people.  As  a  step  in  this  direction,  the 
bill  provides  for  up  to  150  internships 
for  college  students  at  Federal  agen- 
cies involved  in  environmental  protec- 
tion. 

Again,  I  want  to  commend  Senator 
Burdick  for  his  initiative  in  develop- 
ing this  important  legislation,  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  sup- 
porting it. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  join  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works  and  our 
majority  leader  in  introducing  The  Na- 
tional Environmental  Education  Act 
today. 

As  members  of  the  Environment 
Committee,  we  understand  the  nation- 
al and  global  threat  posed  by  such  se- 
rious problems  as  the  greenhouse 
effect  and  acid  rain,  and  are  working 
to  find  solutions.  Yet  our  committee 
alone  cannot  find  all  the  answers  or 
hope  to  implement  possible  solutions 
without  the  support  and  active  in- 
volvement of  people  throughout  the 
country. 

The  best  way  to  get  people  involved 
is  to  show  them  how  their  lives  are  af- 
fected directly  by  the  environmental 
problems  plaguing  our  Nation.  Educa- 
tion is  the  key.  Many  of  the  problems 
we  face  today  are  complex  and  interre- 
lated, and  they  cannot  be  adequately 
explained  in  a  newspaper  article  or  a  2 
minute  segment  on  the  evening  news. 
By  expanding  and  improving  the  level 


of  environmental  education  in  our 
country,  we  will  increase  public  under- 
standing of  environmental  problems 
and  help  build  support  for  measures  to 
address  them.  Students  all  across  the 
academic  spectrum— from  the  early 
grades  through  postgraduate  studies- 
would  benefit  from  the  environmental 
education  provided  by  this  act. 

What  we  are  proposing  today  is  not 
new.  The  original  National  Environ- 
mental Education  Act  was  approved  by 
Congress  in  1970  in  response  to  nation- 
al concerns  raised  about  air  and  water 
pollution.  Although  the  former  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  was  authorized  to  implement 
this  program,  not  much  was  accom- 
plished. This  program  languished,  per- 
haps due  to  the  sporadic  nature  of 
funding,  and  was  repealed  in  1981  as 
part  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcili- 
ation Act. 

Our  proposal  establishes  an  Office 
of  Environmental  Education  within 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
and  authorizes  $15  million  per  year  in 
funds  to  be  awarded  on  a  competitive 
basis.  This  should  put  the  program  on 
its  feet  and  give  it  the  visibility  and  vi- 
tality it  lacked  in  the  1970's.  It  is  fit- 
ting to  note  that  the  funds  for  this 
measure  will  come  from  the  penalties 
paid  by  violators  of  environmental 
laws. 

The  funding  will  be  used  for  the  de- 
velopment of  environmental  education 
curricula  and  the  training  of  teachers 
and  other  professionals  in  the  presen- 
tation of  these  courses  in  classrooms 
and  other  settings.  In  addition,  up  to 
150  college  level  internships  in  Federal 
agencies  involved  in  environmental 
issues  will  be  made  available  each  year 
to  students.  And  to  recognize  excel- 
lence in  environmental  education,  our 
bill  creates  three  awards  in  honor  of 
these  great  advocates  of  the  environ- 
ment: Theodore  Roosevelt,  Henry 
David  Thoreau,  and  Rachel  Carson. 

Mr.  President.  I  represent  a  State 
whose  citizens  are  very  protective  and 
concerned  about  the  quality  of  their 
environment.  They  do  not  want  our 
waters  full  of  plastic  pollution,  nor  our 
coastline  fouled  with  medical  waste. 
They  have  supported  measures  to  pre- 
serve open  space  and  sought  funds  to 
clean  up  Narragansett  Bay. 

This  is  the  public  awareness  and 
support  for  environmental  issues  I 
hope  the  bill  we  are  introducing  today 
will  help  foster  in  every  State 
throughout  the  country.  I  hope  my 
colleagues  will  join  Senators  Burdick, 
Mitchell,  and  myself  in  giving  their 
full  support  for  this  legislation. 


By  Mr.  FORD  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  McCain): 

S.  1077.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  I»resi- 

dent  to  appoint  Adm.  James  B.  Busey 

to  the  Office  of  Administrator  of  the 

Federal   Aviation    Administration;    to 
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the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science, 
and  Transportation. 

AUTBOUZntG  THK  APPOIHTIfmT  OF  THB  ADM IN- 
ISTKATOR  OF  THK  FEDKRAL  AVIATION  ADMNIM- 
ISTRATION 

•  Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  today  to  ensure 
the  continuation  of  leadership  in  avia- 
tion safety. 

President  Bush  has  nominated  re- 
tired Adm.  James  B.  Busey  for  the  po- 
sition of  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration.  Under  cur- 
rent law.  the  Administrator  must  be  a 
civilian.  In  order  to  ensure  an  adequate 
separation  between  civil  and  military 
aviation.  As  a  retired  admiral  in  the 
T3JS.  Navy,  Admiral  Busey  retains  his 
rank  and  commission  and.  as  such, 
could  not  be  eligible  for  appointment 
to  this  position. 

This  legislation  would  permit  an  ex- 
ception for  Mr.  Busey  that  would 
allow  him  to  serve  as  FAA  Administra- 
tor, while  not  affecting  his  status  or 
rank  as  an  officer  on  the  retired  list  of 
the  U.S.  Navy.  The  bill  applies  the 
provisions  of  the  Dual  Compensation 
Act,  which  ensures  that  Admiral 
Busey's  military  retirement  pay  will  be 
reduced  according  to  formula  while  he 
serves  as  Administrator. 

lb.  President,  there  is  some  prece- 
dent for  legislation  of  this  type.  Most 
recently.  Congress  enacted  a  similar 
blD  in  1984  to  allow  retired  Navy  Vice 
Adm.  Donald  D.  Engen  to  serve  as 
FAA  Administrator.  Similar  legislative 
waivers  were  enacted  in  1965  for  re- 
tired Air  Force  Gen.,  William  P. 
McKee.  and  in  1959  for  the  first  FAA 
Administrator,  retired  Lt.  Gen.  Elwood 
R.  Quesada. 

The  fact  that  Admiral  Busey  would 
retain  his  retired  military  rank  while 
serving  as  Administrator  should  not  be 
viewed  as  a  change  in  policy.  I  contin- 
ue to  believe  that  the  Administrator 
should  be  a  civilian,  which  is  reflected 
in  section  3  of  this  legislation.  Fur- 
ther, the  biU  is  designed  to  ensure  that 
during  his  time  as  Administrator,  he 
wUl  not  be  subject  to  any  supervision, 
control,  restriction,  or  prohibition 
other  than  would  apply  to  any  FAA 
Administrator. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  waited  far 
too  long  for  this  nomination.  The  FAA 
and  the  safety  or  the  traveling  public 
are  too  important  to  be  without  lead- 
ership any  longer.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  act  quickly  and  favorably 
on  this  legislation,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcobd,  as  follows: 

8.1077 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Revrettntative*  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congreu  ottenMed,  That  not- 
wltbstandliig  the  provisions  of  section  106 
of  title  49,  Dnlted  States  Code,  or  any  other 
provision  of  law,  the  President,  acting  by 


and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  is  authorized  to  appoint  Admiral 
James  B.  Busey  to  the  Office  of  Administra- 
tor of  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration. 
Admiral  Busey's  appointment  to,  acceptance 
of.  and  service  in  that  Office  shaU  in  no  way 
affect  the  status,  rank,  and  grade  which  he 
shall  hold  as  an  officer  on  the  retired  list  of 
the  United  SUtes  Navy,  or  any  emolument, 
perquisite,  right,  privilege,  or  benefit  inci- 
dent to  or  arising  out  of  any  such  status, 
office,  rank,  or  grade,  except  to  the  extent 
that  subchapter  IV  of  chapter  55  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  affects  the  amount  of 
retired  pay  to  which  he  Is  entitled  by  law 
during  his  service  as  Administrator.  So  long 
as  he  serves  as  Administrator.  Admiral 
Busey  shall  receive  the  compensation  of 
that  Office  at  the  rate  which  would  be  ap- 
plicable If  he  were  not  an  officer  on  the  re- 
tired list  of  the  United  States  Navy,  shall 
retain  the  status,  rank,  and  grade  which  he 
now  holds  as  an  officer  on  the  retired  list  of 
the  United  States  Navy,  shall  retain  all 
emoluments,  perquisites,  rights,  privileges, 
and  benefits  incident  to  our  arising  out  of 
such  status,  office,  rank,  or  grade,  and  shall 
In  addition  continue  to  receive  the  retired 
pay  to  which  he  is  entitled  by  law,  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  subchapter  IV  of  chap- 
ter 55  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 

Sk.  2.  In  the  performance  of  his  duties  as 
Administrator  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration. Admiral  Busey  shall  be  subject 
to  no  supervision,  control,  restriction,  or 
prohibition  (military  or  otherwise)  other 
than  would  be  operative  with  respect  to  him 
if  he  were  not  an  officer  on  the  retired  list 
of  the  United  SUtes  Navy. 

Sbc.  3.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued as  approval  by  the  Congress  of  any 
future  appointments  of  military  persons  to 
the  Office  of  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration.* 


By    Mr.    ROCKEFELLER    (for 
himself,     Mr.      Harkin,      Mr. 
Daschle,     Mr.     Baucus,     Mr. 
RiEGLE,  and  Mr.  Inouye): 
S.  1078.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  for  improved 
delivery  of  health  services  to  individ- 
uals residing  in  rural  areas  by  making 
certain  modifications  with  respect  to 
health  clinic  services  provided  under 
such  act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

RURAL  HXALTH  CLINIC  IlfPROVEMENT  ACT  OF 
1989 

•  Mr.  ROCKEFELLER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  rise  today  to  introduce  the 
Rural  Health  Clinic  Improvement  Act 
of  1989,  which  would  improve  on  the 
iimovative  Rural  Health  Clinic  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1977.  I  am  very  pleased  to 
be  Joined  by  Senators  Harkin, 
Daschle,  Baucds,  Riegle,  and  Ikouye 
in  introducing  this  bill.  They  are  all 
true  rural  health  advocates  and  I  am 
honored  that  they  have  joined  me. 

Congress  enacted  the  Rural  Health 
Clinic  Act  to  increase  the  availability 
and  accessibility  of  prlmarj'  care  serv- 
ices In  rural  communities— specifically 
in  rural  health  manpower  shortage 
areas.  That  legislation,  for  the  first 
time,  recognized  the  huge  contribution 
of  nurse  practitioners  and  physician 
assistants  in  providing  essential  pri- 
mary care  services  in  traditionally  un- 


derseved  parts  of  the  country.  Under 
the  Rural  Health  Clinic  Act,  the  Medi- 
care and  Medicaid  Programs  were  au- 
thorized to  reimburse  primary  care 
services  provided  by  mldlevel  health- 
care professionals. 

When  the  Rural  Health  Clinic  Act 
was  first  Introduced  in  1977,  it  was 
predicted  that  there  would  be  almost 
2,000  rural  health  clinics  nationwide 
by  1990.  Unfortunately,  the  act  has 
not  fulfilled  Congress'  expectations. 
Today,  there  are  only  about  450  rural 
health  clinics  nationwide  with  huge 
variations  between  rural  States. 

For  instance,  there  are  no  rural 
health  clinics  in  Montana.  North 
Dakota,  or  Arkansas  even  though  47 
percent,  51  percent,  and  48  percent,  of 
each  State's  population,  respectively, 
resides  in  a  rural  area.  Alabama  has 
four  rural  health  clinics,  Wiconsin  has 
three,  and  Kentucky  has  eight.  On  the 
other  hand,  my  own  State  of  West  Vir- 
ginia has  32  designated  rural  health 
clinics.  North  Carolina  has  40,  and 
South  Dakota  has  21. 

Low  reimbursement  rate  was  fre- 
quently cited  as  a  major  reason  for  low 
participation.  Congress  addressed  this 
issue  in  1987  by  increasing  the  maxi- 
mimi  reimbursement  rate  for  rural 
health  clinics  from  $32.10  per  visit  to 
$46,  and  by  indexing  future  increases 
to  the  Medicare  economic  index. 

Mr.  President,  rural  health  clinics 
play  an  important  role  in  providing 
access  to  critically  important  primary 
care  services.  There  is  a  great  poten- 
tial for  more  rural  health  clinics  in 
other  States. 

There  is  a  striking  lack  of  awareness 
of  the  rural  health  clinic  program  in 
certain  parts  of  the  country  on  the 
part  of  providers,  communities.  States, 
and  associations.  It's  been  10  years 
since  the  Health  Care  Financing  Ad- 
ministration, which  administers  the 
program,  last  published  information 
on  the  rural  health  clinic  program.  A 
1982  GAO  report,  entitled  "The  Rural 
Health  Clinic  Services  Act  Has  Not 
Met  E^xpectations,"  characterized 
HCFA's  management  of  the  act  has 
ridden  with  delays.  There  is  no  excuse 
for  the  failure  of  HCFA  to  have  gotten 
the  word  out  about  the  program. 

My  bill  would  require  the  newly  es- 
tablished Office  of  Rural  Health 
Policy  within  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  to  active- 
ly promote  and  publicize  the  rural 
health  clinic  program. 

In  addition  to  the  lack  of  informa- 
tion available  about  the  program,  the 
same  GAO  study  reported  that  clinic 
administrators  found  HCFA  adminis- 
trative requirements  complex,  time 
consiuning,  and  costly.  This  was  most 
recently  reaffirmed  by  a  survey  con- 
ducted by  the  National  Rural  Health 
Association.  Almost  40  percent  of  the 
rural  health  administrators  surveyed 
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reported  problems  with  intermediary 
processing. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  Rural 
Health  Clinic  Act  was  first  enacted. 
Congress  stressed  the  importance  of 
simplicity  in  the  certification  and  re- 
imbursement processes.  Some  rural 
health  clinics  have  hired  certified 
public  accountants  to  do  the  necessary 
paperwork.  Many  potential  providers 
are  discouraged  to  even  apply  because 
of  the  excessively  burdensome  paper- 
work requirements. 

My  bill  contains  several  provisions  to 
carry  out  the  intent  of  Congress  to 
create  a  program  responsive  to  the 
nu^  setting.  First,  the  Office  of  Rural 
Health  Policy  would  be  required  to 
provide  technical  assistance  to  rural 
health  care  providers  interested  in 
seeking  rural  health  clinic  certifica- 
tion. Second,  this  legislation  contains 
provisions  to  make  it  easier  for  rural 
community  health  centers  to  become 
rural  health  clinics,  and  it  would  also 
allow  the  Governor  of  each  State,  sub- 
ject to  the  Secretary's  approval,  to 
designate  an  area  as  medically  under- 
served. 

Mr.  F»resident,  the  difficulties  faced 
by  rural  communities  in  their  efforts 
to  recruit  and  retain  health  care  pro- 
fessionals have  been  well  documented. 
My  bill  would  give  rural  health  clinics 
needed  flexibility  to  respond  to  the 
current  shortage  of  midlevel  health 
care  professionals.  When  a  clinic  loses 
a  nurse  practitioner  or  physician  as- 
sistant, it  can  lose  its  certification 
status  within  90  days.  My  bill  would 
give  a  clinic  leeway  time  to  recruit  a 
replacement. 

The  rural  health  clinic  program  pro- 
vides excellent  and  essential  health- 
care services  in  many  parts  of  the 
country.  In  my  own  State  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, we  have  over  30  rural  health 
clinics.  Accordingly  to  a  GAO  survey, 
95  percent  of  patients  were  satisfied 
with  the  quality  of  care  they  received 
at  a  rural  health  clinic.  Another  study 
found  that  rural  health  clinic  users 
have  significantly  fewer  hospital  ad- 
missions and  lower  hospitals  expendi- 
tures than  nonclinic  users. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  builds  on  in- 
novative and  creative  legislation  cre- 
ated in  the  1970's.  I  hope  with  the 
changes  incorporated  in  this  bill,  we 
can  finally  exceed  original  congres- 
sional expectations  on  the  growth  of 
the  rural  health  clinic  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Recoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1078 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of  the    United   States   of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TrfLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Rural 
Health  Clinic  Improvement  Act  of  1989". 


SEC.  2.  INFORMATION  ON  RURAL  HEALTH  CLINIC 
SERVICES  REQUIRED  TO  BE  PROVID- 
ED BY  OFFICE  OF  RURAL  HEALTH 
POLICY. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  711(a)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  912(a))  is 
amended— 

(1)  In  paragraph  (3)  by  striking  "and": 

(2)  in  paragraph  (4)  by  striking  the  period 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ",  and  ":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(SKA)  with  respect  to  rural  health  clinics 
and  rural  health  clinic  services  (as  described 
in  section  1861(aa))— 

"(A)  provide  technical  assistance  to  enti- 
ties seeking  certification  as  rural  health 
clinics,  and 

"(B)  provide  (and  as  necessary  update  to 
provide  an  accurate  list  of  services)  a  bro- 
chure describing  the  services  provided  at 
rural  health  clinics  and  distribute  such  bro- 
chures in  such  areas  as  the  Secretary  deems 
appropriate.". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  become  effective 
upon  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  3.  INCLUSION  OF  CERTIFIED  NURSE-MIDWIFE 
SERVICES  AS  COVERED  SERVICES  IN 
RURAL  HEALTH  CLINICS. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  1861(aa)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1395x(aa))  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1)(B)  by  striking  "or  by 
a  clinical  psychologist  (as  defined  by  the 
Secretary),"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"or  a  clinical  psychologist  (as  defined  by  the 
Secretary),  or  by  a  certified  nurse-midwife 
(as  defined  in  section  1861(gg)).": 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2)(B)  by  striking  "physi- 
cian assistants  and  nurse  practitioners," 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "physician  assistants,  nurse  practi- 
tioners, and  certified  nurse-midwives,"; 

(3)  in  paragraph  (2)(E)  by  striking  "or 
nurse  practitioners,"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ",  nurse  practitioners  or  certified 
nurse-midwives."; 

(4)  In  paragraph  (2)(P)  by  striking  "or 
nurse  practitioner"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "nurse  practitioner  or  certified 
nurse-midwife"; 

(5)  in  paragraph  (2)(J)  by  striking  the 
period  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ";  or"; 

(6)  by  adding  after  pararaph  (2KJ)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph: 

"(K)  is  determined  by  the  Secretary, 
based  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Health 
Resources  Service  Administration  within 
the  public  health  service  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements for  funding  as  a  health  center 
under  sections  329  or  330  or  340  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act."; 

(7)  in  the  matter  following  paragraph  (2) 
by  striking  clause  (iil)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following  new  clause: 

"(iii)  employs  a  physician  assistant,  nurse 
practitioner,  or  certified  nurse-midwife  to 
furnish  patient  care  services  at  least  50  per- 
cent of  the  time  the  clinic  operates  (unless 
the  Secretary  waives  such  requirement  as 
provided  in  paragraph  (4)),"; 

(8)  in  paragraph  (3)— 

(A)  by  striking  "and  the  term  'nurse  prac- 
titioner'" and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ". 
the  term  'nurse  practitioner'  and  the  term 
'certified  nurse-midwife' ":  and 

(B)  by  striking  "or  nurse  practitioner"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ".  nurse  practition- 
er or  certified  nurse-midwife";  and 

(9)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(4)(A)  The  Secretary  shall  waive  for  a  1- 
year  period  the  requirements  that  a  rural 
health  clinic  employ  a  physician  assistant. 


nurse  practitioner  or  certified  nurse  midwife 
or  that  such  clinic  require  such  providers  to 
furnish  services  at  least  50  percent  of  the 
time  that  the  clinic  operates  as  described  in 
clause  (iii)  of  paragraph  (2)  to  any  rural 
health  clinic  that  requests  such  waiver  if 
such  requesting  clinic  demonstrates  that 
the  clinic  has  been  unable,  despite  reasona- 
ble efforts,  to  hire  a  physician  assistant, 
nurse  practitioner,  or  certified  nurse-mid- 
wife in  the  previous  90-day  period. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  shall  annually  review 
each  1  year  waiver  granted  under  this  para- 
graph and  shall  grant  another  1  year  waiver 
where  a  clinic  is  able  again  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements for  a  waiver  described  in  sub- 
paragraph (A). 

"(C)  A  waiver  which  Is  requested  under 
this  paragraph  shall  be  deemed  granted 
unless  such  request  is  denied  by  the  Secre- 
tary within  60  days  after  the  date  such  re- 
quest is  received.". 

(b)  Ettective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  become  effective 
with  respect  to  services  furnished  on  or 
after  January  1, 1990. 

SEC  4.  AREAS  IN  WHICH  A  RURAL  HEALTH  CLINIC 
MAY  OPERATE  EXPANDED. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  1861(aa)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1395x(aa)),  as 
amended  by  this  Act,  is  further  amended  in 
the  matter  following  paragraph  (2)— 

(1)  by  strildng  "or"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
clause (I)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
comma; 

(2)  by  inserting  at  the  end  of  clause  (i)  the 
following  new  subclause: 

"or  (III)  as  an  area  with  a  medically  under- 
served  population  designated  under  section 
330  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act. "; 

(3)  by  striking  "and "  at  the  end  of  clause 
(iii);  and 

(4)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause  (iv)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

",  (V)  is  located  in  an  area  designated  by  the 
Governor  of  the  State  and  approved  by  the 
Secretary  as  an  area  with  a  shortage  of  per- 
sonal health  services.". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  become  effective 
with  respect  to  services  furnished  on  or 
after  January  1, 1990. 

SEC.  5.  MODIFICATION  OF  REIMBURSEMENT 
METHOD  WITH  RESPECT  TO  RURAL 
HEALTH  CLINICS  FOR  SERVICES  PRO- 
VIDED UNDER  MEDICAID. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  1902(a)(13)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1396a(13)) 
is  amended  by  striking  subparagraph  (E) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following 
new  subparagraph: 

"(E)  for  payment  for  services  described  in 
section  1905(a)(2)(B)  provided  by  a  rural 
health  clinic  under  the  plan  of  100  percent 
of  costs  which  are  reasonable  and  related  to 
the  cost  of  furnishing  such  services  as  deter- 
mined by  the  fiscal  intermediary  determin- 
ing such  costs  under  title  XVIII  pursuant  to 
such  standards  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe,". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— (1)  The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  applies  (except  as 
provided  under  paragraph  (2))  to  payments 
under  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
for  calendar  quarters  beginning  on  or  after 
January  1,  1990,  without  regard  to  whether 
or  not  final  regulations  to  carry  out  such 
amendment  have  been  promulgated  by  such 
date. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  a  SUte  plan  for  medical 
assistance  under  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  which  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services   determines   requires 
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state  legislation  (other  than  legislation  ap- 
propriating funds)  in  order  for  the  plan  to 
meet  the  additional  requirement  Imposed  by 
the  amendment  made  by  subsection  (a),  the 
State  plan  shall  not  be  regarded  as  failing  to 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  such  title 
solely  on  the  basis  of  its  failure  to  meet  this 
additional  requirement  before  the  first  day 
of  the  first  calendar  quarter  beginning  after 
the  close  of  the  first  regular  session  of  the 
State  legislature  that  begins  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  For  purposes  of 
the  previous  sentence,  in  the  case  of  a  State 
that  has  a  2-year  legislative  session,  each 
year  of  such  session  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a 
separate  regular  session  of  the  State  legisla- 
ture. 

SEC  t.  AUTOMATIC  CERTIFICATION  FOR  CERTAIN 
CENTERS  WHICH  MEET  THE  STAND- 
ARDS FOR  CERTIFICATION  AS  A 
RURAL  HEALTH  CUNIC. 

(a)  Iw  Genkhal.— Section  1910(a)(1)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1396i(a)(2))  is 
amended  by  striking  "qualified"  and  all  that 
follows  through  the  comma  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "qualified  (i)  tis  a 
rural  health  clinic  under  title  XVIII  or  (ii) 
as  a  clinic  under  sections  329.  330  or  340  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act.". 

(b)  Eftectivk  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  become  effec- 
tive with  respect  to  certification  made  by 
the  Secretary  on  or  after  January  1.  1990.* 


By    Mr.    DeCONCINI    and    Mr. 
McCain: 
S.  1080.  A  bill  to  designate  certain 
lands  as  wilderness  in  the  State  of  Ari- 
zona; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

ARIZONA  WILDERNESS  ACT  OP  1989 

B4r.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  join  my  colleague  from  Arizo- 
na. Senator  McK^ain,  in  introducing 
the  Arizona  WUdemess  Act  of  1989. 
We  believe  that  we  have  crafted  a 
piece  of  legislation  that  both  repre- 
sents our  feelings  on  wilderness  in  Ari- 
zona and  provides  a  balanced  frame- 
work for  a  thorough  and  candid  analy- 
sis of  this  issue  by  our  colleagues  and 
constituents. 

The  timing  of  our  introduction  war- 
rants mentioning.  The  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  House  Interior  Com- 
mittee, Chairman  Udall,  has  sched- 
uled Arizona  field  hearings  on  this 
issue  on  Jime  9  and  10. 1  commend  the 
chairman  for  his  leadership  in  this 
issue  as  demonstrated  by  his  efforts  to 
give  those  most  affected  by  our  ac- 
tions sufficient  opportunity  to  com- 
ment on  not  only  our  legislation  but 
any  bills  that  may  be  introduced  prior 
to  that  time.  By  introducing  the  bill 
today,  we  are  giving  the  participants 
in  those  hearings  ample  opporttuiity 
to  review  and  prepare  their  comments 
on  this  legislation. 

The  Arizona  delegation  intends  to 
follow  up  these  hearings  with  a 
number  of  small,  informal  discussions 
with  those  individuals  most  concerned 
about  this  legislation  as  schedules 
permit.  I  am  looking  forward  to  par- 
ticipating in  both  of  these  forums  to 
solicit  the  thoughts  of  my  constitu- 
ents. 


The  legislation  we  are  introducing 
today  designates  as  wilderness  895,150 
acres  of  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
and  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service  lands 
and  includes  them  in  the  National  Wil- 
derness Preservation  System.  With  re- 
spect to  the  BLM  areas,  the  legisla- 
tion, for  the  most  part,  adopts  the 
BLM  recommendations  to  Congress  on 
suitable  acreage  for  wilderness  desig- 
nation. The  one  thing  that  has  become 
clear  in  our  discussions  on  this  issue  is 
that  the  BLM  in  Arizona  has  done  an 
outstanding  job  on  their  wilderness  re- 
views and  their  recommendations  re- 
flect the  concept  of  what  wilderness 
should  be— portions  of  the  Earth 
largely  unaffected  by  the  influences  of 
man.  In  a  few  instances,  we  have  devi- 
ated from  their  recommendations  by 
either  (a)  designating  areas  as  wilder- 
ness that  they  had  not  recommended 
as  suitable  or  (b)  releasing  to  multiple 
use  management  areas  that  they  had 
recommended  as  suitable  for  wilder- 
ness designation.  In  each  case,  we  had 
compelling  reasons  to  do  so  and  in  the 
summary  of  the  bill  that  I  will  include 
for  the  Record,  those  reasons  are  out- 
lined. 

I  would,  however,  like  to  touch  brief- 
ly on  the  areas  we  have  included  in 
the  bill  that  were  not  in  the  BLM  rec- 
ommendations—the North  Maricopa 
Mountains  Wilderness  Study  Area  and 
the  HeU's  Canyon  Wilderness  Study 
Area.  Both  of  these  areas  present 
unique  opportunities  to  preserve  what 
appears  to  me  to  possess  outstanding 
wilderness  qualities  in  the  face  of 
growing  urban  development.  The  BLM 
did  not  recommend  the  North  Marico- 
pa Mountain  WSA  because  they  felt 
that  wilderness  designation  could  have 
impacted  the  development  of  the  su- 
perconducting super  collider,  which 
was  proposed  to  be  developed  within 
this  area.  However,  in  view  of  the  De- 
partment of  Energy's  recent  decision 
to  l(x»te  the  SSC  in  Texas,  the  desig- 
nation of  this  area  will  provide  out- 
standing wilderness  recreational  op- 
portunities relatively  close  to  the 
State's  two  significant  urban  areas- 
Phoenix  and  Tucson. 

The  other  WSA  that  BLM  did  not 
recommend  that  is  included  in  this  bill 
is  the  Hell's  Canyon  WSA  northwest 
of  Phoenix.  The  proposed  recreational 
development  at  Lake  Pleasant  will 
result  in  significant  growth  in  that 
area.  Designation  of  this  WSA  will 
provide  outstanding  primitive  recre- 
ational opportunities  to  coiuiterbal- 
ance  the  developed  recreational  activi- 
ties associated  with  nearby  Lake  Pleas- 
ant. 

An  important  thing  to  keep  in  mind 
is  that  this  legislation  is  as  much  a 
nonwildemess  bill  as  it  is  a  wilderness 
bill.  Currently  almost  2  million  areas 
of  BLM  land  are  held  in  wilderness 
study  status.  In  accordance  with  the 
Federal  Land  Policy  Management  Act 
of  1976,  these  areas  are  to  be  managed 


as  wilderness  luitil  Congress  acts  to  re- 
lease them  from  this  status.  There  is 
language  in  this  bill  to  do  just  that  for 
approximately  1.25  million  acres. 

The  legislation  also  addresses  the 
issue  of  Federal  reserve  water  rights. 
The  BLM,  in  their  wilderness  reviews 
has  identified  the  wilderness  study 
areas  that  have  perennial  streams 
flowing  through  them  and  therefore 
add  to  the  wilderness  characteristics 
of  the  area.  Many  of  the  areas  desig- 
nated by  this  act  typify  the  extreme  of 
Arizona's  desert  environment.  It  is  the 
lack  of  water  that  in  the  opinion  of 
some  adds  to  the  wilderness  character- 
istics of  many  of  these  areas.  The  lan- 
guage we  have  included  in  the  bill 
states  that  Congress  reserves  a  quanti- 
ty of  water  to  fulfill  the  purposes  of 
the  specific  wilderness  areas  and  re- 
quires the  Secretary  to  file  a  claim  in 
the  appropriate  stream  adjudication  to 
quantify  the  amount  of  water  for  this 
reservation.  This  language  is  virtually 
identical  to  the  language  included  in 
the  legislation  creating  the  San  Pedro 
Riparian  Conservation  Area  enacted 
last  year.  Because  of  the  sophistica- 
tion of  Arizona  water  law,  we  feel  that 
this  tried  and  true  method  will  once 
again  be  sufficient  to  address  this 
most  important  issue  to  those  of  us  in 
the  West. 

An  issue  that  this  Senator  feels  that 
we  need  to  address  better  is  the  issue 
of  wildlife  management  within  these 
wilderness  areas.  In  many  of  these 
areas,  it  is  precisely  the  lack  of  water 
that  necessitates  aggressive  wildlife 
management  practices  and  I  feel  that 
Congress  needs  to  further  clarify  and 
define  the  appropriate  role  of  wildlife 
managers  and  Federal  agencies  in  the 
management  of  wildlife  within  the  wil- 
derness areas  designated  by  this  legis- 
lation. As  we  proceed  with  this  bill,  I 
intend  to  work  with  committees  of  ju- 
risdiction and  the  Arizona  Game  and 
Fish  Commission  to  resolve  this  issue 
of  great  importance  to  many  Arizo- 
nans. 

With  respect  to  the  lands  adminis- 
tered by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
that  are  designated  wilderness  by  this 
act,  we  feel  that  the  qualities  of  the 
Imperial  National  Wildlife  and  the 
Havasu  National  Wildlife  Refuge  are 
deserving  of  the  protection  afforded 
by  the  wilderness  designation. 

However,  we  chose  to  not  designate 
the  other  two— the  Cabeza  Prieta  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge  and  the  Kofa 
National  Wildlife  Refuge— recom- 
mended by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice because  of  the  status  they  already 
enjoy.  In  the  Arizona-Idaho  Conserva- 
tion Act  of  1988,  the  Kofa  was  with- 
drawn from  all  forms  of— 

(a)  entry,  appropriation  or  disposal  under 
the  public  land  laws;  (b)  location,  entry,  and 
patent  under  United  States  mining  laws; 
and  (c)  disposition  under  all  laws  pertaining 
to  mineral  and  geothermal  leasing. 
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The  aforementioned  withdrawal 
gives  the  Kofa  de  facto  wilderness 
status  while  allowing  the  land  manag- 
er the  flexibility  to  manage  the  refuge 
for  the  purposes  for  which  is  was  es- 
tablished—to enhance  wildlife. 

The  same  holds  true  for  the  Cabeza 
Prieta  National  Wildlife  Refuge.  The 
Military  Lands  Withdrawal  Act  of 
1986  gave  the  Cabeza  Prieta  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  essentially  de  facto 
wilderness  status  by  withdrawing  it 
from  all  forms  of  disposition  under 
public  land  laws— including  the  mining 
laws  and  the  mineral  leasing  and  the 
geothermal  leasing  laws.  As  a  result  of 
this  withdrawal,  the  land  manager  is 
given  the  flexibility  to  manage  the 
refuge  for  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  established— to  enhance  wildlife. 

I'm  looking  forward  to  working  with 
my  coUeague,  Senator  McCain,  and 
the  other  members  of  the  Arizona  del- 
egation as  we  move  forward  with  this 
legislation  on  this  issue  of  significant 
importance  to  the  State  of  Arizona. 

I  ask  for  unanimous  consent  that  a 
copy  of  the  bill  sununary  also  appear 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1080 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Arizona 
Wilderness  Act  of  1989". 

TITLE  I— DESIGNATION  OP  WILDER- 
NESS AREAS  TO  BE  ADMINISTERED 
BY  THE  BUREAU  OP  LAND  MANAGE- 
MENT 

SEC  101.  DESIGNATION  OF  WILDERNESS  AREAS. 

(a)  In  General.— In  furtherance  of  the 
purposes  of  the  Wilderness  Act  (16  U.S.C. 
1131-1136).  the  following  lands  are  designat- 
ed as  wilderness  and,  therefore,  as  compo- 
nents of  the  National  Wilderness  Preserva- 
tion System: 

(1)  certain  lands  in  Mohave  County,  Arizo- 
na, which  comprise  approximately  24,831 
acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  enti- 
tled "02-001  Mount  Wilson"  dated  

and  which  shall  be  known  as  the  "Mount 
Wilson  Wilderness"; 

(2)  certain  lands  in  Mohave  County,  Arizo- 
na, which  comprise  approximately  28,170 
acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  enti- 
tled   "02-012/042    Mount    Tipton"    dated 

and  which  shall  be  known  as  the 

"Mount  Tipton  Wilderness"; 

(3)  certain  lands  in  Mohave  County,  Arizo- 
na, which  comprise  approximately  27,210 
acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  enti- 
tled "02-024  Mount  Nutt"  dated and 

which  shall  be  known  as  the  "Mount  Nutt 
WUdemess"; 

(4)  certain  lands  In  Mohave  County,  Arizo- 
na, which  comprise  approximately  90,600 
acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  enti- 
tled   "02-028/029    Warm    Springs"    dated 

and  which  shall  be  known  as  the 

"Warm  Springs  Wilderness"; 

(5)  certain  lands  in  Mohave  County,  Arizo- 
na, which  comprise  approximately  16,550 
acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  enti- 
tled "02-054  Aubrey  Peak"  dated  


and  which  shall  be  known  as  the  "Aubrey 
Peak  Wilderness"; 

<6)  certain  lands  in  La  Paz  County,  Arizo- 
na, which  comprise  approximately  13,735 
acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  enti- 
tled   "05-017    East    Cactus    Plain"    dated 

and  which  shall  be  known  as  the 

"East  Cactus  Plain  Wilderness"; 

(7)  certain  lands  in  Mohave  and  Yavapai 
Counties,  Arizona,  which  comprise  approxi- 
mately 40,025  acres,  as  generally  depicted 
on  a  map  entitled  "02-058  Rawhide  Moun- 
tains"  dated and  which   shall   be 

known  as  the  "Rawhide  Mountains  Wilder- 
ness"; 

(8)  certain  lands  in  Mohave,  Yavapai,  and 
La  Psiz  Counties.  Arizona,  which  comprise 
approximately  109,523  acres,  as  generally 
depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "02-059/068  Ar- 

rastra  Mountains"  dated and  which 

shall  be  known  as  the  "Arrastra  Mountain 
Wilderness": 

(9)  certain  lands  in  Mohave  and  Yavapai 
Counties,  Arizona,  which  comprise  approxi- 
mately 21,660  acres,  as  generally  depicted  on 
a  map  entitled  "02-060  Lower  Burro  Creek" 

dated and  which  shall  be  known  as 

the  "Lower  Burro  Creek  Wilderness"; 

(10)  certain  lands  In  La  Paz  County,  Arizo- 
na, which  comprise  approximately  25,287 
acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  enti- 
tled  "02-075    Harcuvar   Mountains"    dated 

and  which  shall  be  known  as  the 

"Harcuvar  Mountains  Wilderness"; 

(11)  certain  lands  in  La  Paz  and  Maricopa 
Counties,  Arizona,  which  comprise  approxi- 
mately 22,865  acres,  as  generally  depicted  on 
a  map  entitled  "02-095  Harquahala  Moun- 
tains"  dated  and  which  shall  be 

known  as  the  "Harquahala  Mountains  Wil- 
derness"; 

(12)  certain  lands  in  Maricopa  County,  Ar- 
izona, which  comprise  approximately  21,150 
acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  enti- 
tled "02-099  Big  Horn  Mountains"  dated 

and  which  shall  be  known  as  the 

"Big  Horn  Mountains  Wilderness"; 

(13)  certain  lands  in  La  Paz,  Yuma,  and 
Maricopa  Counties,  Arizona,  which  comprise 
approximately  78,020  acres,  as  generally  de- 
pleted on  a  map  entitled  "02-128  Eagletail 

Mountains"  datied  and  which  shall 

be  known  as  the  "Eagletail  Mountains  Wil- 
derness"; 

(14)  certain  lands  in  Maricopa  County,  Ar- 
izona, which  comprise  approximately  15,250 
acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  enti- 
tled    "02-138    Signal     Mountains"     dated 

and  which  shall  be  known  as  the 

"Signal  Mountains  WUdemess"; 

(15)  certain  lands  In  Maricopa  County,  Ar- 
izona, which  comprise  aproximately  61,000 
acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  enti- 
tled   "02-142/144    Woolsey    Peak"    dated 

and  which  shall  be  known  as  the 

"Woolsey  Peak  Wilderness"; 

(16)  certain  lands  in  Maricopa  County,  Ar- 
izona, which  comprise  approximately  14,830 
acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  enti- 
tled "02-160  Sierra  Estrella"  dated  

and  which  shall  be  known  as  the  "Sierra  Es- 
trella Wilderness"; 

(17)  certain  lands  in  Maricopa  and  Pinal 
Counties,  Arizona,  which  comprise  approxi- 
mately 34,4(K)  acres,  as  generally  depicted  on 
a  map  entitled  "02-172  Table  Top  Moun- 
tains" dated  and  which  shall  be 

known  as  the  "Table  Top  Wilderness"; 

(18)  certain  lands  In  Pinal  County,  Arizo- 
na, which  comprise  approximately  5,080 
acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  enti- 
tled   "02-202    Coyote    Mountains"    dated 

and  which  shall  be  known  as  the 

"Coyote  Mountains  Wilderness"; 


(19)  certain  lands  In  Pinal  County,  Arizo- 
na, which  comprise  approximately  2,065 
acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  enti- 
tled    "02-203     Baboqulvari     Peak"     dated 

and  which  shall  be  known  as  the 

"Baboqulvari  Peak  Wilderness"; 

(20)  certain  lands  in  GUa  County,  Arizona, 
which  comprise  approximately  9,021  acres, 
as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "04- 

001  Needle's  Eye"  dated and  which 

shall  be  known  as  the  "Needle's  Eye  Wilder- 
ness"; 

(21)  certain  lands  in  Graham  County.  Ari- 
zona, which  comprise  approximately  10,883 
acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  enti- 
tled "04-014  Fishhooks"  dated  and 

which  shall  be  known  as  the  "Fishhooks 
Wilderness"; 

(22)  certain  lands  in  Cochise  County,  Ari- 
zona, which  comprise  approximately  11,998 
acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  enti- 
tled     "E>os     Cabezas     Mountains"     dated 

and  which  shall  be  known  as  the 

"Etos  Cabezas  Mountains  Wilderness"; 

(23)  certain  lands  in  Graham  County,  Ari- 
zona, which  comprise  approximately  640 
acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  enti- 
tled   "04-081    Galluro    Addition    3"    dated 

and  which  shall  be  known  as  the 

"Galluro  Addition  3  Wilderness"; 

(24)  certain  lands  in  La  Paz  County,  Arizo- 
na, which  comprise  approximately  18,807 
acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  enti- 
tled  "05-012   Glbralter  Mountains"   dated 

and  which  shall  be  known  as  the 

'Glbralter  Mountains  Wilderness"; 

(25)  certain  lands  in  La  Paz  County,  Arizo- 
na, which  comprise  approximately  16,430 
acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  enti- 
tled "05-013  Planet  Peak  "  dated and 

which  shall  be  known  as  the  "Planet  Peak 
Wilderness"; 

(26)  certain  lands  in  La  Paz  County.  Arizo- 
na, which  comprise  approximately  15,755 
acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  enti- 
tled  "05-015A  Swansea"  dated  and 

which  shall  be  known  as  the  "Swansea  Wil- 
derness"; 

(27)  certain  lands  in  La  Paz  County,  Arizo- 
na, which  comprise  approximately  29,095 
acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  enti- 
tled    "05-O23B    Trigo    Mountains"    dated 

and  which  shall  be  known  as  the 

"Trigo  Mountain  Wilderness"; 

(28)  certain  lands  in  Yuma  County,  Arizo- 
na, which  comprise  approximately  8,855 
acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  enti- 
tled  "05-O53A   Muggins   Mountain"   dated 

and  which  shall  be  known  as  the 

"Muggins  Mountain  Wilderness"; 

(29)  certain  lands  in  Yavapai  County,  Ari- 
zona, which  comprise  approximately  9,379 
acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  enti- 
tled '"02-119  Hells  Canyon"  dated  

and  which  shall  be  known  as  the  "Hells 
Canyon  WUdemess"; 

(30)  certain  lands  in  Maricopa  County,  Ar- 
izona, which  comprise  approximately  61,116 
acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  enti- 
tled   "02-57    North    Maricopa    Mountains" 

dated and  which  shaU  be  known  as 

the   "North   Maricopa   Mountains   WUder- 
ness";  and 

(31)  certain  lands  in  Mohave  County,  Ari- 
zona, which  comprise  approximately  38,940 
acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  enti- 
tled "02-037/043  Wabayuma  Peak"  dated 

and  which  shall  be  known  as  the 

"Wabayuma  Peak  WUdemess". 

(b)  Water  Rights.— For  the  purposes  of 
the  reservations  made  in  paragraphs  (3),  (7). 
(8),  (9),  (11),  (20),  (21),  and  (26)  of  subsec- 
tion (a).  Congress  reserves  quantities  of 
water  sufficient  to  fulfiU  the  purposes  of 
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the  wilderness  areas  designated  in  those 
paragraphs,  and  the  Secretary  shall  file 
claims  for  the  quantification  of  such  rights 
in  appropriate  stream  adjudications. 

SBC  Itt.  AOMINISTRATION. 

(a)  Ik  OKHmAL.— Subject  to  valid  existing 
rights,  each  wilderness  area  designated  in 
section  101  shall  be  administered  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  (referred  to  as  the 
"Secretary")  through  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Wilderness  Act  governing  areas 
designated  by  that  Act  as  wilderness. 

(b)  OaAZiKO.— Within  the  wilderness  areas 
designated  in  section  101,  grazing  of  live- 
stock that  was  established  prior  to  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  be  adminis- 
tered In  accordance  with  section  4(d)(4)  of 
the  WUdemess  Act  (16  U.S.C.  1133(dK4)) 
and  section  108  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
to  designate  certain  National  Forest  System 
lands  in  the  States  of  Colorado.  South 
Dakota,  Missouri.  South  Carolina,  and  Lou- 
isiana for  inclusion  in  the  National  Wilder- 
ness Preservation  System,  and  for  other 
purposes"  (16  U.S.C.  1133  note). 

(C)      WlLDLITK      iMPHOVmBNT     PHOJBCTS.— 

Within  the  wilderness  areas  designated  by 
this  title,  the  establishment  and  mainte- 
nance of  wildlife  improvement  projects  may 
continue,  consistent  with  approved  wildlife 
habitat  management  loans  and  with  the 
Wilderness  Act. 

(d)  AiacHArr.— Within  the  wilderness 
areas  designated  by  this  title,  the  use  of  air- 
craft for  the  capture  of  wild  horses  and 
burros  may  continue,  consistent  with  the 
Wild  Horse  and  Burro  Act  and  other  appli- 
cable law. 

SEC  in.  MAPS  AND  DESCRIPTIONS. 

As  soon  as  practicable  after  enactment  of 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  f  Ue  a  map  and 
a  legal  description  of  each  wilderness  area 
designated  In  section  101  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  each  such  map  and  description 
shall  have  the  same  force  and  effects  if  in- 
cluded in  this  act,  except  that  correction  of 
clerical  errors  In  each  such  map  and  descrip- 
tion may  be  made  by  the  Secretary  subse- 
quent to  such  filings.  Each  such  map  and 
description  shall  be  on  file  and  available  for 
public  inspection  in  the  Office  of  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

SEC  IM.  WIUIERNESS  REVIEW. 

(a)  Lakss  Adiquatklt  Revikwkd.— The 
Congress  finds  and  directs  that— 

(1)  all  lands  in  Arizona  administered  by 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  that  are 
not  designated  as  wilderness  by  this  Act  or 
previous  Acts  of  Congress,  except  those  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (b).  liave  been  ade- 
quately studied  for  wilderness  designation 
as  required  by  section  603  of  the  Federal 
Land  Policy  and  Management  Act  of  1976 
(43  UJ8.C.  1782):  and 

(2)  such  lands  shaU  no  longer  be  subject 
to  the  requirement  of  section  603(c>  of  that 
Act  pertaining  to  the  management  of  Wil- 
derness Study  Areas  in  a  manner  that  does 
not  impair  the  suitability  of  such  areas  for 
preservation  as  wilderness. 

(b)  CowTinumc  Study  op  Writs  Camton 
Wnsnasss.— The  White  Canyon  Wilder- 
ness Study  Area  (identified  as  AZ-020-187) 
located  in  Pinal  County,  Arlzorui,  shall 
remain  subject  to  study  for  designation  as 
wilderness. 


TITLE  II— DESIGNATION  OP  WILDER- 
NESS  AREAS  TO  BE  ADMINISTERED 
BY  THE  FISH  AND  WILDLIFE  SERV- 
ICE 

SEC  Ml.  DESIGNATION  OF  WILDERNESS  AREAS. 

In  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  the  Wil- 
derness Act  (16  U.S.C.  1131-1136)  the  fol- 
lowing lands  are  designated  as  wilderness 
and,  therefore,  as  components  of  the  Na- 
tional Wilderness  Preservation  System: 

(1)  certain  lands  in  the  Havasu  National 
Wildlife  Refuge.  Arizona,  which  comprise 
approximately  3.470  acres,  as  generally  de- 
picted on  a  map  entitled  " "  dated 

and  which  shall  be  known  as  the 

"Havasu  Wilderness";  and 


(2)  certain  lands  in  Imperial  National 
Wildlife  Refuge,  Arizona,  which  comprise 
approximately  8.340  acres,  as  generally  de- 
pleted on  a  map  entitled  " "  dated 

and  which  shall  be  known  as  the 


"Imperial  Wilderness". 

SEC  Z02.  ADMINISTRATION. 

Subject  to  valid  existing  rights,  each  wil- 
derness area  designated  in  section  202  shall 
be  administered  by  the  Secretary  through 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Wilderness  Act 
governing  areas  designated  by  that  Act  as 
wilderness. 

SEC.  203.  MAPS  AND  DESCRIPTIONS. 

As  soon  as  practicable  after  enactment  of 
this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall  file  a  map  and 
a  legal  description  of  each  wilderness  area 
designated  in  section  201  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Represena- 
tives.  and  each  such  map  and  description 
shall  have  the  same  force  and  effect  as  If  In- 
cluded in  this  Act.  except  that  correction  of 
clerical  errors  in  each  such  map  and  descrip- 
tion may  be  made  by  the  Secretary  su)}se- 
quent  to  such  filings.  Each  such  map  and 
description  shall  be  on  file  and  available  for 
public  inspection  in  the  Office  of  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Fish  and  WUdlif  e  Service.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

SEC  204.  WILDERNESS  REVIEW. 

The  Congress  hereby  finds  and  directs 
that— 

(1)  all  lands  in  Arizona  administered  by 
the  Fish  and  WUdllfe  Service  that  are  not 
designated  as  wilderness  by  this  Act  or  pre- 
vious Acts  of  Congress  have  been  adequate- 
ly studied  for  wilderness  designation  pursu- 
ant to  section  3(c)  of  the  Wilderness  Act  (16 
U.S.C.  1132(c)):  and 

(2)  such  lands  shall  hereafter  be  adminis- 
tered under  the  laws  applicable  to  units  of 
the  National  WUdllfe  Refuge  System  with- 
out regard  to  their  potential  suitability  for 
preservation  as  wilderness. 

Arizona  Wilderness  Act  or  1989  Fact 

Sheet 

background 

In  1964.  Congress  enacted  the  Wilderness 
Act  to  create  the  National  Wilderness  Pres- 
ervation System.  The  purpose  of  this  legis- 
lation is  to  provide  special  protection  to  fed- 
eral lands  of  significant  natural  value  and 
possessing  wilderness  characteristics.  To 
qualify  for  wilderness  designation,  an  area 
must  be  at  least  5.000  acres  "where  the 
earth  and  community  of  life  are  untram- 
meled  by  man.  *  •  •  retaining  Its  primeval 
character.  •  *  *  (and)  affected  primarily  by 
the  forces  of  nature". 

The  Federal  Land  Policy  Management  Act 
of  1976  (FLPMA).  directed  the  BLM  to  iden- 
tify lands  that  may  be  sulUble  for  Wilder- 
ness designation  and  declare  them  Wilder- 


ness Studies  Areas  (W.S.A.s).  FLPMA  then 
required  the  BLM  to  review  the  W.S.A."s 
and  make  recommendations  to  Congress  as 
to  which  ones  are  suitable  for  Wilderness 
designation.  These  wilderness  reviews  are  to 
be  completed  by  1991.  In  Arizona,  the  BLM 
has  completed  their  Wilderness  reviews  and 
out  of  approximately  2  million  acres  in 
study  status,  the  BLM  has  recommended 
approx.  1  million  acres  suitable  for  Wilder- 
ness designation  in  Arizona. 

VITAL  statistics  OF  THE  DECONCINl/MCCAIN 
WILDERNESS  ACT  OF  1989 

Total  acres  designated  wilderness:  895.150 
(BLM— 882.940  FWS— 11.810). 

Total  acres  released  to  multiple  use  man- 
agement (BLM):  1.216.554. 

Total  acres  held  in  further  study  status 
(BLM):  6.698. 

SX7UMARY  OF  DBCONCINl/MCCAIN  WILDERNESS 

AcrroF  1989:  title  i 
Sec.  101  subsection  (a)— Adopts  BLM  rec- 
ommendations   for    wilderness    suitability 
with  the  following  exceptions. 
Exclusions: 

New  Water  Mountains  WSA:  A  proposed 
Vi  mile  wide  corridor  in  which  two  Interstate 
pipelines  and  two  ultra-high  voltage  (SOOkV) 
transmission  lines  expected  to  t)€  construct- 
ed would  degradate  the  wilderness  qualities 
of  this  WSA. 

Cactus  Plains  WSA:  Uncertainty  about 
the  possible  relocation  of  the  town  of 
Parker  and  significant  private  Inholdlngs 
necessitate  not  including  this  WSA  in  this 
legislation. 

Bums  Springs  WSA:  Designation  as  a  wil- 
derness area  could  Impact  the  Bullhead  City 
airport  because  of  the  2.000  foot  minimum 
altitude  advisory  for  aircraft  over  designat- 
ed wilderness  areas.  Also,  there  is  extensive 
mineral  development— one  medium  open-pit 
copper  mine  on  public  lands  and  one  on  ad- 
jacent private  lands— that  degradate  the 
wilderness  values  of  this  WSA.  Santa  Fe 
Minerals  retains  significant  patented  mining 
claims  within  the  WSA  that  could  be  devel- 
oped regardless  of  Congressional  action  to 
designate  Wilderness. 

Black  Mountains  North  WSA:  Designation 
as  a  wilderness  area  could  possibly  impact 
the  Bullhead  City  airport  because  of  the 
2.000  foot  minimum  advisory  for  aircraft 
over  designated  Wilderness  Areas.  Also. 
Santa  Fe  Minerals  retains  significant  pat- 
ented mining  claims  within  the  WSA  that 
could  be  developed  regardless  of  Congres- 
sional action  to  designate  Wilderness. 

Crossman  Peak  WSA:  Extensive  boundary 
modifications  to  accommodate  roads  into 
the  WSA.  as  well  as  the  existence  of  elec- 
tronic sites  degradate  the  wilderness  values 
of  this  area. 

Kofa  4  North  WSA:  The  limited  size 
(1.900  acres)  precludes  opportunities  for  sol- 
itude as  well  as  primitive  and  unconfined 
recreation  experiences.  Also,  wltliin  the 
WSA  there  exists  a  V4  mile  vehicle  way  and 
a  right-of-way  access  road  which  form  the 
area's  western  and  northern  boundaries. 
The  WSA's  proximity  to  U.S.  Highway  95. 
combined  with  these  veiiicle  ways,  provide 
access  to  the  Kofa  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
and  wilderness  designation  could  hamper 
the  public's  access. 

Black  Rock  WSA:  Currently,  the  only 
access  to  this  WSA  is  ttirough  the  San 
Carlos  Indian  Reservation  or  through  pri- 
vate property.  The  uncertainly  over  access 
to  this  area  should  be  resolved  prior  to  any 
wilderness  consideration. 
Additions: 
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North  Maricopa  Mountains  WSA:  In  their 
recommendations,  the  BLM  felt  that  Wil- 
derness designation  could  have  impacted 
the  development  of  the  Super-Conducting 
Super  Collider  whose  development  was  pro- 
posed within  the  WSA.  However,  in  view  of 
the  Department  of  Energy's  recent  decision 
to  locate  the  SSC  in  Texas,  the  designation 
of  this  area  would  provide  outstanding  wil- 
derness recreational  opportunities  close  to 
the  state's  urban  areas.— Phoenix  and  Tuc- 
son 

Hell's  Canyon  WSA:  The  proposed  recre- 
ational development  at  Lake  Pleasant  will 
result  in  significant  growth  in  that  area. 
Designation  of  this  WSA  will  provide  out- 
standing primitive  recreational  opportuni- 
ties to  complement  the  developed  recre- 
ational facilities  at  Lake  Pleasant. 
Scctton  101,  subsection  (b) 

Water  rights:  The  BLM  has  identified  the 
WSA's  that  have  perennial  streams  flowing 
through  them.  As  a  result,  language  Is  in- 
cluded which  indicates  that  Congress  re- 
serves a  quantity  of  water  to  fulfill  the  pur- 
pose of  the  WUdemess  area  created  by  this 
act.  The  amount  of  water  required  to  fulfill 
this  purpose  wIU  be  quantified  by  the  appro- 
priate stream  adjudication  process.  In  Arizo- 
na, the  Arizona  Department  of  Water  Re- 
source's adjudication  process  is  the  appro- 
priate arena  for  this  to  take  place. 

The  language  used  in  this  bill  is  virtually 
identical  to  the  language  agreed  to  in  the 
legislation  creating  the  San  Pedro  Riparian 
Conservation  Area. 

Section  102 

Subsection  (a)  states  that  the  wilderness 
areas  designated  by  this  Act  will  be  man- 
aged in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Wilderness  Act. 

Subsection  (b)  allows  for  the  continuation 
of  cattle  grazing  occurring  within  the  WSA 
prior  to  designation  as  a  Wilderness  area  by 
this  legrislation. 

Subsection  <c)  states  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  wildlife  areas  designat- 
ed by  this  act. 

Subsection  (d)  states  that  the  capture  of 
wild  horses  and  burros  may  continue  in  the 
wilderness  areas  established  by  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Section  103 

Directs  that  the  appropriate  maps  and 
legal  descriptions  be  filed  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Interior  and  respective  committees 
of  both  Houses  of  Congress  indicating  the 
boundaries  of  the  Wilderness  areas  desig- 
nated by  this  legislation. 

Section  104 

Release  all  of  the  other  WSA's  studied  by 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  for  wilder- 
ness suitability,  but  not  designated  as  wil- 
derness areas  by  this  legislation,  to  multi- 
ple-use management  as  prescribed  in  the 
Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management  Act 
of  1976. 

Section  105 

States  that  the  White  Canyon  WSA  will 
remain  in  Wilderness  Study  status  until  the 
Forest  Service  completes  a  wilderness 
review  on  its  lands  immediately  adjacent  to 
this  area. 

TITLIII 

Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
Section  201— adopte  the  Fish  and  WUdllfe 
Service's  1974  recommendations  of  Wilder- 
ness designation  for  two  refuges  in  Arizo- 
na—The Havasu  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
and  the  Imperial  National  WUdlife  Refuge. 
It  excludes  two  other  refuges  from  designa- 


tion as  wilderness  areas— Cabeza  Prieta  Na- 
tional WUdlife  Refuge  and  the  Kofa  Na- 
tional WUdlife  Refuge. 

Exclusions: 

Kofa  National  WUdlife  Refuge:  In  the  Ari- 
zona-Idaho Conservation  Act  of  1988,  this 
refuge  was  withdrawn  from  all  forms  of— 
"(a)  entry,  appropriation  or  disposal  under 
the  public  land  laws;  (b)  location,  entry,  and 
patent  under  United  mining  laws;  and  (c) 
disposition  under  all  laws  pertaining  to  min- 
eral and  geothermal  leasing."  The  afore- 
mentioned withdrawal  gives  the  Kofa  de- 
facto  wUdemess  status  while  allowing  the 
land  manager  the  flexibility  to  manage  the 
refuge  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  es- 
tablished—to enhance  wildlife. 

Cabeza  Prieta  National  Wildlife  Refuge: 
The  Military  Lands  Withdrawal  Act  of  1986 
gave  the  Cabeza  Prieta  National  WUdlife 
Refuge  essentially  de-facto  wilderness 
status  by  withdrawing  it  from  aU  forms  of 
appropriation  under  public  land  laws  (in- 
cluding the  mining  laws  and  the  mineral 
leasing  and  the  geothermal  leasing  laws.)  As 
a  result  of  this  withdrawal,  the  land  manag- 
er Is  given  the  flexibility  to  manage  the 
refuge  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  es- 
tablished—to enhance  wildlife. 

Section  202— States  that  the  lands  desig- 
nated by  this  Act  wUl  be  managed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Wilderness  Act. 

Section  203— Directs  that  the  appropriate 
maps  and  legal  descriptions  be  filed  with 
the  Secretary  of  Interior  and  respective 
committees  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  indi- 
cating the  boundaries  of  the  WUdemess 
areas  designated  by  this  legislation. 

Section  204— Releases  the  refuges  not  des- 
ignated as  wilderness  by  this  legislation  to 
the  management  prescriptions  set  forth  in 
the  laws  administering  wildlife  refuges. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President,  this 
year  marks  the  25th  anniversary  of 
the  Wilderness  Act  and  creation  of  the 
National  Wilderness  Preservation 
System.  The  System  was  established 
to  provide  special  protection  of  Feder- 
al lands  of  significant  natural  value, 
and  to  preserve  them  in  trust  for  our 
children  and  those  who  follow. 

As  stated  in  the  act,  Congress 
wanted  "•  *  *  to  assure  that  increasing 
population,  accompanied  by  expanding 
settlement  and  growing  mechanization 
(would)  not  occupy  and  modify  all 
areas  leaving  no  land  designated  for 
preservation  and  protection  in  their 
natural  condition  •  •  •  and  to  secure 
for  the  American  people  of  present 
and  future  generations  the  benefits  of 
an  endiu-ing  resource  of  wilderness."  A 
noble  and  worthwhile  purpose  indeed. 

To  determine  what  areas  should  be 
set  aside  for  special  protection  under 
the  System,  the  Wilderness  Act,  to- 
gether with  the  Federal  Land  Policy 
and  Management  Act,  directed  Federal 
agencies  to  assess  the  lands  they 
manage  and  recommend  to  Congress 
areas  suitable  for  wilderness  designa- 
tion. A  qualified  area  is  defined  as  a 
parcel  of  land  consisting  of  at  least 
5,000  acres  where  "the  earth  and  com- 
munity of  life  are  untrammeled  by 
man  •  •  •  retaining  its  primeval  char- 
acter •  •  •  [and]  affected  primarily  by 
the  forces  of  nature."  As  you  can 
imagine,  identifying  qualified  Federal 


lands  which  meet  that  description  is  a 
daunting  and  painstaking  task. 

With  the  recent  completion  of 
BLM's  wilderness  studies,  I  am  happy 
to  report  that  the  review  of  Federal 
lands  in  Arizona  has  now  been 
achieved.  Congress  has  already  acted 
on  the  recommendations  of  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service  and  designated  over  1.3 
million  acres  of  wilderness  in  the 
State.  It  is  now  time  for  Congress  to 
decide  on  the  disposition  of  the  re- 
maining Federal  lands  in  Arizona. 

Today,  I  am  pleased  to  Join  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  Senator  DeCon- 
ciNi  in  Introducing  legislation  which 
will  begin  discussion  on  this  very  im- 
portant topic.  I  want  to  stress  that 
this  bill  is  not  a  reflection  of  what  we 
necessarily  believe  the  final  bill  should 
be.  It  is  intended  as  a  vehicle  for  dis- 
cussion which  will  be  shaped  and 
molded  as  debate  and  public  input  on 
the  issue  evolve.  The  bill  is  a  starting 
point  which  will  certainly  be  modified. 

I  recognize  that  some  people  ques- 
tion the  concept  of  wilderness.  After 
all,  public  lands  belong  to  all  Ameri- 
cans. As  a  people  of  many  diverse  in- 
terests, our  lands  should  be  open  to  ac- 
commodate as  many  of  those  recre- 
ational and  economic  uses  as  possible. 
I  am  a  Senator  who  believes  in  the 
multiple  use  concept  as  a  matter  of 
fairness  and  equity.  I  also  know,  how- 
ever, that  our  Nation,  and  Arizona  in 
particular,  has  been  blessed  with  a 
magnificent  natural  trust.  Regrettably 
that  trust  is  placed  at  ever-increasing 
risk  as  the  demands  upon  it  continue 
to  grow. 

Clearly,  we  have  stewardwhip  re- 
sponsibilities which  cannot  be  ignored. 
We  owe  it  to  ourselves  and  our  chil- 
dren to  preserve  something  of  our  nat- 
ural heritage  undisturbed  by  the  ac- 
tivities of  man.  Our  future  coimtry- 
men  will  co\mi  on  our  foresight  and 
wisdom  in  setting  something  aside  for 
them,  as  we  have  depended  upon  the 
unselfish  wisdom  of  those  before  us. 

It  is  my  hope  that  through  public  in- 
volvement and  with  the  good  faith  and 
cooperation  of  the  various  interests, 
we  can  fashion  a  bill  which  will  be  fair 
to  all  and  in  the  best  interests  of  Ari- 
zona and  the  Nation. 

The  bill  we  introduce  today  to  begin 
the  process  generally  reflects  the  wil- 
derness recommendations  made  by  the 
President  on  behalf  of  the  Biu-eau  of 
Land  Management  with  several  nota- 
ble exceptions.  This  seems  like  a  re- 
sponsible and  logical  starting  point. 
Congress  gave  the  agency  a  mandate 
which  it  has  admirably  and  honorably 
fulfilled.  The  Bureau  has  reviewed  its 
lands,  received  public  comment  and 
considered  the  factors  required  of 
them  by  law.  They  have  made  their 
recommendations  and  that  is  rightful- 
ly where  debate  should  begin. 

The  Bureau  began  its  wilderness 
review  of  the  10  million  acres  it  man- 
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ages  in  Arizona  In  1978.  From  that 
review,  75  areas  comprising  just  over  2 
million  acres  were  identified  for  inten- 
sive study.  The  studies  are  now  com- 
plete and  the  Bureau  has  recommend- 
ed 976,000  acres  for  inclusion  in  the 
National  Wilderness  Preservation 
Ssrstem. 

As  I  said,  Mr.  President,  the  bill  Sen- 
ator DkConcini  and  I  introduce  today 
generally  reflects  the  Bureau's  recom- 
mendations with  several  important  ex- 
ceptions. A  number  of  areas  recom- 
mended by  the  Bureau  have  not  been 
included  for  very  specific  and  compel- 
ling reasons.  Those  parcels  are  the 
BLM  wilderness  study  areas  known  as 
Cactus  Plain,  New  Water  Mountains, 
Grossman  Peak,  KOFA  4  North,  Bums 
Springs,  Black  Mountains  North,  and 
Black  Rock. 

I  would  like  to  briefly  explain  why 
these  areas  were  excluded. 

The  Cactus  Plain  Wilderness  Study 
Area  was  deleted  because  of  problems 
involving  the  relocation  of  Parker,  AZ. 
The  town  is  planning  to  relocate  due 
to  its  jurisdictional  conflicts  with  the 
Colorado  River  Indian  Tribe.  We  did 
not  feel  it  appropriate  to  complicate 
their  planning  or  foreclose  any  options 
for  their  relocation  or  expansion  by  in- 
cluding the  study  area  in  the  bill. 

New  Water  Mountains.— This  area 
was  excluded  because  an  approved 
utility  corridor  and  ongoing  mineral 
development  within  the  area  signifi- 
cantly diminish  its  wilderness  value. 

Crossman  Peak.— Situated  just  east 
of  Lake  Havasu  City,  this  study  area 
contains  numerous  road  intrusions  and 
electronic  relay  equipment  which  we 
believe  seriously  impairs  its  wilderness 
character  and  should  not  be  included. 
KOFA  4  North.— Wilderness  desig- 
nation Is  not  advisable  because  of 
management  problems  which  would 
result  from  the  area's  isolated  loca- 
tion. 

Bums  Springs/Black  Mountain 
North.— These  areas  which  were  rec- 
ommended by  the  Bureau  have  been 
omitted  for  a  number  of  reasons,  in- 
cluding air  safety  concerns  at  the  Bull- 
head City  Airport.  By  law,  a  2,000-foot 
ceiling  advisory  is  to  be  observed  over 
designated  wilderness  areas.  Observa- 
tion of  such  a  ceiling  would  cause  a 
safety  hazard  for  traffic  flying  in  and 
out  of  Bullhead.  While  the  ceiling  is 
"advisory"  in  nature,  it  would  not  be 
proper  to  designate  wilderness  which 
will  routinely  be  violated,  nor  is  it  ac- 
ceptable to  endanger  the  safety  of  air- 
craft which  attempt  to  observe  the 
ceiling.  In  addition,  substantial  inhold- 
ings  and  probable  mineral  develop- 
ment will  adversely  affect  the  wilder- 
ness character. 

Black  Rock.— While  the  potential 
wilderness  quality  of  the  area  is  high, 
the  only  access  to  it  is  across  the  San 
Carlos  Indian  Reservation.  The  Secre- 
tary should  continue  to  work  with  the 
Tribe  to  determine  what  arrangement 


can  be  made  for  guaranteed  access  to 
Black  Rock  prior  to  any  wilderness 
consideration. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  also  includes 
wilderness  designation  for  a  couple  of 
areas  not  recommended  by  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management.  They  include 
Hell's  Canyon  and  the  Maricopa  North 
Wilderness  Study  Areas. 

The  area  known  as  Hell's  Canyon  is 
an  area  of  spectacular  beauty  situated 
in  Yavapai  County,  AZ.  just  north  of 
the  new  Lake  Pleasant  recreation  fa- 
cility. Lake  Pleasant  will  rapidly  grow 
as  a  primary  recreational  area  in  the 
State.  A  wilderness  area  in  close  prox- 
imity would  complement  the  lake 
nicely,  creating  a  regional  resource  for 
outdoor  recreation  and  wilderness  op- 
portunity. 

Also  included  in  the  bill  is  the  Mari- 
copa Mountain  North  Wilderness 
Study  Area.  Because  of  its  nearness  to 
the  Tucson  and  Phoenix  metropolitan 
area,  inclusion  of  the  area  would  pro- 
vide convenient  and  accessible  wilder- 
ness opportunities  to  a  large  portion  of 
the  State's  population.  The  area  also 
maintains  one  of  the  State's  densest 
populations  of  the  desert  tortoise 
which  would  benefit  from  the  added 
protection  of  wilderness.  Now  that  the 
question  of  the  SSC  has  been  settled, 
the  area  should  receive  serious  consid- 
eration. 

As  the  law  provides,  the  lands  not 
designated  as  wilderness  will  be  re- 
leased from  further  study  and  re- 
turned to  multiple  use  management. 
The  bill  contains  one  exception  involv- 
ing the  White  Canyon  Wildemess 
Study  Area.  White  Canyon  is  a  rela- 
tively small  parcel  of  BLM-managed 
land  which  runs  adjacent  to  an  area 
imder  wildemess  study  by  the  Forest 
Service.  The  bill  retains  White  Canyon 
in  study  status  pending  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Forest  Service  assessment. 
I  think  it  would  be  appropriate  for  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  examine  possi- 
ble boundary  adjustments  or  other 
suitable  arrangements  to  create  an 
area  of  meaningful  size  for  inclusion 
in  the  system  if  it  is  indeed  suitable 
wildemess. 

In  1974,  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice made  wildemess  recommendations 
for  lands  they  manage  in  Arizona. 
Both  the  Havasu  and  the  Imperial 
Wildlife  Refuges  have  been  included 
in  the  bill's  wildemess  list.  The  areas 
are  located  on  the  Colorado  River  and 
provide  valuable  habitat  for  numerous 
species  of  plant  and  wildlife.  Both 
were  recommended  for  wildemess  by 
the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

Also  recommended  by  the  Service 
but  not  included  in  the  bill  are  the 
KOFA  and  the  Cabeza  Prieta  WUdlife 
Refuges  located  in  Southwest  Arizona. 
The  KOFA  which  recently  celebrat- 
ed its  50th  anniversary  is  a  magnifi- 
cent area  which  hosts  a  variety  of 
wildlife  species  including  the  Desert 


Big  Hom  Sheep  and  the  Desert  Tor- 
toise. The  resource  has  been  managed 
with  great  skill,  and  to  rave  reviews  by 
the  environmental  conmiunity  and 
various  user  groups.  One  hesitates  to 
change  in  any  way  a  natural  resource 
which  is  rurming  so  well.  I  will  be  in- 
terested to  hear  the  public  comment 
on  the  question  of  wildemess  designa- 
tion for  the  KOFA. 

I  will  be  equally  anxious  to  receive 
input  on  the  disposition  of  Cabeza 
Prieta,  which  is  recognized  in  many 
circles  as  an  area  of  classic  wildemess 
value.  Nevertheless,  prior  to  any  desig- 
nation of  wildemess,  a  number  of 
questions  and  issues  on  the  Cabeza 
must  be  considered  and  resolved. 

First,  the  area  is  quite  large.  If  we 
are  to  accommodate  existing  roads  and 
provide  some  reasonable  access  to  the 
interior,  some  cherry  stemming  would 
be  required.  We  must  also  recognize 
that  the  Arizona-Idaho  lands  bill, 
passed  by  Congress  last  year,  withdrew 
both  the  KOFA  and  Cabeza  Prieta 
from  mineral  entry.  Because  this  with- 
drawal provides  substantial  protection, 
we  must  decide  whether  there  are  any 
substantial  benefits  derived  from  wil- 
demess status.  We  would  have  to 
weigh  those  benefits  against  any  possi- 
ble complications  wildemess  might 
have  on  the  purposes  for  which  the 
areas  were  created— wildlife  manage- 
ment. 

Any  discussion  of  Cabeza  invariably 
raises  the  question  of  the  military's 
continued  access  to  airspace  for  train- 
ing exercises.  Any  changes  in  the 
area's  status  must  accommodate  the 
necessary  training  missions  which  are 
of  such  vital  importance  to  our  nation- 
al security. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  also  like  to 
say  a  few  words  on  some  of  the  issues 
which  are  always  of  such  great  rel- 
evance to  the  wildemess  question,  in- 
cluding grazing,  mineral  development, 
wildlife  management  and  water  rights. 
Concerning  the  issue  of  grazing,  I  un- 
derstand and  appreciate  the  impor- 
tance of  the  cattle  industry  in  Arizona, 
and  the  need  for  adequate  grazing 
lands.  It  is  certainly  not  the  Intent  of 
this  Senator,  nor  do  I  believe,  it  is  the 
intent  of  the  Wildemess  Act  to  burden 
the  cattle  industry.  We  must  recognize 
that  the  Wildemess  Act  expressly 
states  that  grazing  shall  be  permitted 
in  a  wildemess  area  where  it  was  al- 
lowed prior  to  the  designation.  Fur- 
thermore, ranchers  are  to  have  access 
to  the  land  for  the  maintenance  of 
stock  ponds  and  other  needed  infra- 
structure, provided  that  the  minimum 
or  least  Intrusive  tools  are  used  in  car- 
rying out  that  work.  The  bill  includes 
grazing  language  identical  to  that  used 
in  the  1984  Arizona  Wildemess  bill.  I 
want  to  make  sure  that  the  spirit  and 
intent  of  the  Wildemess  Act  will  be 
properly  observed  in  order  to  protect 
the  interests  of  the  cattle  industry. 
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Another  vital  issue  concerning  wil- 
derness is  its  impact  on  mineral  devel- 
opment. Here  again,  the  law  seeks  to 
protect  the  right  of  those  whose  activi- 
ties in  the  area  pre-dated  its  wilder- 
ness designation.  By  law,  those  who 
have  established  mineral  claims  in  a 
wilderness  area  must  be  allowed  access 
to  develop  the  holding.  As  with  graz- 
ing rights,  we  must  strive  to  ensure 
that  the  legal  rights  guaranteed  by 
the  Wilderness  Act  are  not  infringed. 

Even  so,  serious  concerns  remain  due 
to  the  fact  that  wilderness  designation 
precludes  the  survey  and  development 
of  mineral  potential  not  claimed 
before  the  designation.  In  Arizona 
mining  has  played,  and  will  continue 
to  play  a  vital  role  in  our  economy.  I 
will  continue  to  study  the  impact  of 
each  proposed  wilderness  area  to 
assess  the  potential  impact  of  lost  min- 
eral development  opportunities.  Again, 
I  hope  that  mining  interests  will  work 
closely  with  us  to  find  the  right  an- 
swers so  that  we  can  weigh  and  bal- 
ance our  mineral  needs  and  develop- 
ment potential  against  our  conserva- 
tion goals. 

On  the  subject  of  wildlife  manage- 
ment, although  the  bill  is  silent  on  the 
issue,  I  recognize  the  importance  of  re- 
solving questions  on  the  rights  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  wildlife  managers  on 
Federal  wilderness.  The  maintenance 
of  a  healthy,  diverse,  and  balanced 
population  of  wildlife  is  a  critical  com- 
ponent of  wilderness  and  indeed  one  of 
the  primary  reasons  the  system  was 
established.  Certainly  game  and  fish 
managers  must  have  every  confidence 
that  they  can  pursue  their  mission 
within  wilderness,  without  unreason- 
able constraints.  I  believe  it  is  the 
intent  of  the  Wilderness  Act  to  pro- 
vide that  protection,  while  ensuring 
that  the  other  prerogatives  of  wilder- 
ness are  not  compromised  in  the  proc- 
ess. Use  of  the  least  intrusive  tools  in 
the  conduct  of  wildlife  management  is 
mandated  by  law,  and  Federal  over- 
sight and  authority  by  all  rights  must 
be  retained.  Nevertheless,  I  know  and 
appreciate  the  concerns  which  have 
been  expressed  on  this  subject  and  I 
look  forward  to  working  with  the 
State  authorities  to  resolve  outstand- 
ing issues. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  touch  on  the  issue  of  water  rights 
which  is  always  of  paramount  impor- 
tance in  our  State.  Only  a  fraction  of 
the  areas  included  in  the  bill  contain 
perennial  streams  where  water  rights 
could  become  an  issue.  For  those 
areas,  we  have  included  language  simi- 
lar to  that  used  in  the  legislation  cre- 
ating the  San  Pedro  Riparian  National 
Conservation  Area.  The  language 
states  that  Congress  reserves  a  quanti- 
ty of  water  sufficient  to  fulfill  the  pur- 
poses for  which  the  wilderness  areas 
were  created,  on  a  case  by  case  basis. 
Furthermore,  it  confirms  that  the  pri- 
ority of  the  reservation  shall  be  the 


date  the  legislation  is  enacted,  and 
that  quantification  of  the  right  shall 
be  accomplished  in  an  appropriate 
stream  adjudication.  This  will  ensure 
that  creation  of  a  water  right  will  not 
impact  any  prior  appropriation  or  pre- 
existing rights,  and  that  the  responsi- 
bility for  quantification  will  rest  with 
the  State  where  it  belongs. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  I  would 
again  like  to  stress  that  this  bill  is  a 
beginning  and  a  vehicle  for  discussion. 
I  look  forward  to  the  public  comment 
and  input  which  it  is  intended  to  at- 
tract and  will  be  working  with  other 
members  of  the  delegation  to  conduct 
appropriate  public  meetings  to  exam- 
ine the  issues  in  the  near  future. 

I  am  fully  confident  that  if  we  can 
achieve  the  same  level  of  commitment 
and  cooperation  among  the  various  in- 
terests as  we  did  in  producing  the  1984 
Arizona  Wilderness  bill,  the  result  will 
be  legislation  in  which  we  can  all  take 
pride. 


By  Mr.  LAUTENBERG: 
S.  1081.  A  bill  to  authorize  tlie  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment to  carry  out  a  cost-effective  com- 
munity-based program  for  housing  re- 
habilitation and  development  to  serve 
low-  and  moderate-income  ftoiilies;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing, 
and  Urban  Affairs. 

COMMDNITY-BASED  HOUSING  REHABILITATION 
AND  DEVELOPKENT  PROJECT 

•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation,  the 
Community  Housing  Partnership  Act, 
to  promote  the  development  of  afford- 
able housing  by  community,  religious, 
and  other  nonprofit  organizations. 

Mr.  President,  the  shortage  of  af- 
fordable housing  has  reached  crisis 
proportions.  According  to  some  esti- 
mates, up  to  3  million  Americans,  in- 
cluding many  working  families,  are 
homeless.  Millions  of  others— in  both 
urban  and  rural  areas— live  in  crowd- 
ed, substandard  conditions.  For  many 
low-  and  middle-income  Americans, 
home  ownership  is  becoming  an  impos- 
sible dream. 

As  the  Federal  Government  has 
withdrawn  support  for  housing,  thou- 
sands of  community-based  groups 
have  emerged  throughout  the  country 
to  help  meet  housing  needs.  These 
grassroots  organizations — churches, 
community  development  corporations, 
tenant  groups  and  others— have 
helped  rebuild  neighborhoods  that  the 
public  and  for-profit  sectors  have  ig- 
nored or  abandoned.  In  a  growing 
nimiber  of  cities  and  towns,  nonprofit 
developers  are  the  primary  or  only 
producers  of  low-income  housing. 

Many  nonprofits  have  now  devel- 
oped a  high  degree  of  sophistication 
and  competence.  Their  boards  often 
include  business  people,  local  officials, 
and  experienced  developers.  Over 
time,  they've  learned  to  work  with 
local    government    and    the    private 


sector,  and  to  build  housing  in  an  effi- 
cient, cost-effective  manner. 

There  are  many  reasons  to  give  non- 
profit housing  organizations  an  impor- 
tant role  in  national  housing  policy. 
Unlike  the  massive  and  often  ineffi- 
cient bureaucracy  at  HUD,  nonprofits 
consist  largely  of  local  people  who 
care  about  their  communities  and  who 
are  sensitive  to  local  needs.  In  part  be- 
cause of  these  close  community  ties, 
they  are  willing  to  undertake  projects 
considered  too  risky,  too  small,  or  too 
unprofitable  by  financial  institutions 
and  other  developers.  Also,  they  are 
committed  to  serving  low-income  resi- 
dents on  a  long-term  basis. 

This  bill  provides  $500  million  in 
matching  grants  to  build  on  the  non- 
profit sector's  already  impressive 
record.  Under  the  legislation.  Federal 
money  must  be  matched  by  State, 
local,  and  private  contributions  in  a 
ratio  of  3  to  1.  States  and  localities  are 
given  the  flexibility  to  decide  whether 
grants  should  go  for  low-income  rental 
or  home  ownership  units. 

Grants  would  be  split  three  ways:  60 
percent  would  be  allocated  to  metro- 
politan cities  and  urban  counties,  and 
30  percent  to  States.  The  remaining  10 
percent  would  be  administered  directly 
by  HUD. 

The  city,  urban  county,  and  State 
funds  would  be  allocated  using  the 
Community  Development  Block  Grant 
formula.  Cities  and  urban  counties 
would  have  to  be  allocated  at  least 
$250,000  though  this  procedure  to  re- 
ceive a  direct  grant.  Those  not  allocat- 
ed at  least  that  much  from  the  formu- 
la distribution  would  have  to  apply  to 
either  the  State  or  HUD  for  funds  on 
a  discretionary  basis. 

Once  funds  are  allocated  to  cities, 
counties  and  States,  they  would  have 
to  be  used  for  grants,  loans,  or  other 
forms  of  assistance  to  qualified  non- 
profit sponsors  for  the  development  or 
rehabilitation  of  affordable  housing 
for  low-income  people. 

HUD'S  allocation  would  be  available 
for  direct  allocation  to  nonprofit  spon- 
sors where  the  city  or  State  is  either 
unwilling  or  imable  to  obtain  funds  di- 
rectly; where  the  city  or  State  is 
unable  to  provide  required  matching 
funds,  or  where  the  sponsor  proposes 
"an  innovative  housing  development." 

The  legislation  includes  targeting 
provisions  to  ensure  assistance  goes  to 
those  in  greatest  need.  Eligible  rental 
housing  projects  must  have  either  40 
percent  of  the  ujiits  reserved  for 
households  with  incomes  below  60  per- 
cent of  the  area  median  income,  or  at 
least  20  percent  of  the  units  available 
to  households  with  incomes  below  50 
percent  of  the  area  median  income. 

The  bill  also  would  allocate  $25  mil- 
lion in  grants  to  provide  nonprofit 
groups  with  training  and  technical  as- 
sistance. 
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The  Community  Housing  Partner- 
ship Act  is  supported  by  many  organi- 
zations, including  the  U.S.  Conference 
of  Mayors,  the  National  Low-Income 
Housing  Coalition,  and  community- 
based  groups  around  the  country.  An 
identical  House  bill  introduced  by 
Congressman  Joseph  Ksnnzdy,  H.R. 
1852,  has  56  cosponsors. 

Mr.  President,  nonprofits  can  make 
an  important  contribution  to  meeting 
affordable  housing  needs.  But  they 
cannot  do  the  job  alone.  Their  efforts 
must  be  part  of  a  comprehensive  hous- 
ing policy  that  involves  the  private, 
for-profit  sector,  and  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment. 

I  am  an  original  cosponsor  of  the 
National  Affordable  Housing  Act.  pro- 
posed by  Senators  Cranston  and 
D'Amato.  which  includes  a  wide  range 
of  proposals  to  expand  and  improve 
Federal  housing  policy.  I  remain  fully 
supportive  of  their  effort,  which  in- 
cludes a  set-aside  for  nonprofits,  and 
which  no  doubt  will  provide  the  vehi- 
cle for  Senate  consideration  of  hous- 
ing policy  in  this  Congress. 

The  Community  Housing  Partner- 
ship Act  is  not  designed  as  a  substitute 
for  the  more  comprehensive  Cranston- 
D'Amato  legislation.  Rather,  it  offers 
a  detailed  and  targeted  framework  for 
a  nonprofit  partnership  that  can  be  in- 
cluded in  a  broader  national  housing 
policy. 

An  omnibus  housing  bill  introduced 
by  House  Housing  Subcommittee 
Chairman  Henry  Gonzalez,  the  Hous- 
ing and  Community  Development  Act 
of  1989  (H.R.  1180).  already  includes 
the  provisions  of  the  CHPA.  Similarly, 
I  am  hopeful  that  the  proposals  in  the 
CHPA  can  be  applied  to  supplement 
and  improve  the  Cranston-D'Amato 
bill. 

Bir.  President,  I  am  introducing  this 
legislation  in  the  identical  form  as  it 
was  introduced  in  the  House.  The  bill 
probably  can  be  improved,  and  I  would 
welcome  any  suggestions  from  housing 
advocates  and  other  interested  parties. 
I  look  forward  to  working  with  them, 
and  the  Housing  Subcommittee,  as 
Senate  consideration  of  housing  policy 
moves  forward. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  bill  and  a  partial  list  of  organi- 
zations supporting  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  oe  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro,  as  follows: 

S.  1081 
Be  it  enacted  6y  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United   States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECnON    1.   SHORT  TfTLE   AND  TABLE   OF   CON- 
TENTS. 

(a)  SHorr  Trn*.— This  Act  may  be  cited 
u  the  "Community  Housing  Partnership 
Act". 

(b)  Table  op  CoirmrTS.— 

Sec.  1.  Short  title  and  table  of  contents. 
Sec.  2.  Findings  and  purpose. 


TITLE    I-HOUSING    EDUCATION    AND 
ORGANIZATIONAL  SUPPORT 

GRANTS    FOR    COMMUNITY    BASED 
HOUSING  PROJECTS 
Sec.  101.  Program  authority. 
Sec.  102.  EliKible  activities. 
Sec.  103.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 
TITLE  II— COMMUNITY  HOUSING 
PARTNERSHIP  GRANTS 

Sec.  201.  Program  authority. 

Sec.  202.  Distribution  and  allocation  of 
community  housing  partner- 
ship funds. 

Sec.  203.  Eligible  activities. 

Sec.  204.  Eligible  projects. 

Sec.  205.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 
TITLE  IIl-GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  301.  Regulations. 

Sec.  302.  Definitions. 

SEC.  2.  FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSE. 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  goals  of  the  Federal  housing  laws, 
set  out  in  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  and  reaf- 
firmed in  the  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1968.  are  to  provide  affordable, 
decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  living  environ- 
ments for  all  Americans; 

(2)  there  is  an  increasing  number  of  Amer- 
icans whose  living  environments  have  dete- 
riorated over  the  past  several  years  as  a 
result  of  reductions  In  Federal  assistance  to 
low-  and  moderate-income  families: 

(3)  many  Americans  face  the  possibility  of 
homelessness  unless  Federal,  State,  and 
local  governments  work  together  with  the 
private  sector  to  develop  and  rehabilitate 
the  housing  stoclc  of  the  Nation  to  provide 
affordable,  safe,  decent,  and  sanitary  hous- 
ing for  low-  and  moderate-income  families: 

(4)  in  order  to  fulfill  the  goals  of  the  Fed- 
eral housing  laws,  there  is  a  need  to  develop 
a  cost-effective  community  based  housing 
development  program  under  which— 

(A)  the  rents  charged  to  tenants  will  be 
based  on  the  cost  of  the  construction  and 
management  of  the  housing  and  not  upon 
prevailing  market  conditions:  and 

(B)  the  Federal,  State,  and  local  invest- 
ment in  low-  and  moderate-income  housing 
will  be  preserved  to  ensure  continuity  of 
providing  housing  for  low-  and  moderate- 
income  families  in  perpetuity: 

(5)  an  increasing  number  of  States  and 
cities  have  been  successful  in  producing 
cost-effective  low-  and  moderate-income 
housing  by  working  in  partnership  with 
local  community-based  nonprofit  sponsors, 
such  as  community  development  corpora- 
tions, neighborhood  housing  services,  trade 
unions,  groups  sponsored  by  religious  orga- 
nizations, limited  equity  cooperatives,  and 
other  tenant  organizations: 

(6)  during  the  1980s,  the  nonprofit  sector 
has.  despite  severe  obstacles  caused  by  inad- 
equate funding,  played  an  increasingly  im- 
portant role  in  the  production  and  rehabili- 
tation of  affordable  housing  in  communities 
across  the  Nation; 

(7)  nonprofit  sponsors  need  technical 
skills  and  financial  resources  to  develop 
housing  programs  and  otherwise  assist  low- 
and  moderate- income  families:  and 

(8)  the  success  of  housing  development 
programs  depends  upon  tenants  and  home- 
owners being  fiscally  responsible  and  able 
managers. 

(b)  Pdrfose.— It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
Act— 

( 1)  to  develop  affordable,  safe,  decent,  and 
sanitary  housing  for  low-  and  moderate- 
income  families  in  a  cost-effective  manner— 

(A)  by  providing  funding  to  citfes  and 
States  to  be  used  to  maintain  the  low-  and 


moderate-income  housing  stock  and  to  make 
new  construction  and  substantial  rehabilita- 
tion projects  feasible: 

(B)  by  encouraging  the  development  and 
management  of  housing  projects  by  non- 
profit community  based  organizations  such 
as  community  development  corporations, 
neighborhood  housing  services,  trade 
unions,  groups  sponsored  by  religious  orga- 
nizations, limited  equity  cooperatives,  and 
tenant  organizations;  and 

(C)  by  encouraging  matching  funds  from 
private  entitles  and  State  and  local  govern- 
ments to  assist  in  the  development  of  low- 
and  moderate-Income  housing; 

(2)  to  ensure  that  Federal  Investment  in 
low-  and  moderate-Income  housing- 

(A)  produces  housing  stock  that  is  avail- 
able to  low-  and  moderate-income  tenants  at 
a  cost  t>ased  on  the  cost  of  the  construction 
and  management  of  the  housing  rather 
than  the  higher  market  rates;  and 

(B)  remains  available  to  serve  low-  and 
moderate- income  families  in  perpetuity; 

(3)  as  one  part  of  a  more  comprehensive 
housing  program  (including  the  for-profit 
private  sector  and  public  housing  agencies 
and  organizations)  needed  to  meet  the  hous- 
ing goals  of  the  Nation,  help  to  steadily 
expand  the  development  capacity  of  the 
nonprofit  sector  so  that  it  can  play  an  in- 
creasing role  in  the  construction,  rehabilita- 
tion, and  preservation  of  affordable  hous- 
ing; 

<4)  encourage  potential  nonprofit  sponsors 
to  develop  the  necessary  capabilities  and  re- 
sources to  undertake  the  housing  develop- 
ment programs  contemplated  in  title  II;  and 
(5)  assist  low-  and  moderate-Income  fami- 
lies to  obtain  the  skills  and  knowledge  nec- 
essary to  become  responsible  homeowners 
and  tenants. 

TITLE  I— HOUSING  EDUCATION  AND  ORGA- 
NIZATIONAL SUPPORT  GRANTS  FOR  COM- 
MUNITY BASED  HOUSING  PROJECTS 

SEC.  101.  PROGRAM  AITHORITY. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  education  of  low- 
and  moderate-income  homeowners  and  ten- 
ants and  to  promote  the  ability  of  nonprofit 
sponsors  to  maintain,  rehabilitate  and  con- 
struct housing  for  low-  and  moderate- 
income  families,  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  may  provide  hous- 
ing education  and  organizational  support 
grants— 

(1)  to  eligible  cities  and  states  to  assist 
nonprofit  sponsors  and  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions; and 

(2)  directly  to  nonprofit  sponsors  and  non- 
profit organizations. 

SEC.  102.  ELIGIBLE  ACTIVITIES. 

Grants  and  loans  made  under  this  title 
may  be  used  only  for  the  following  eligible 
activities: 

(1)  Organizational  support  grant  or 
LOAN.— Organizational  support  grants  or 
loans  shall  be  made  by  grant  administrators 
to  nonprofit  sponsors  to  cover  operational 
expenses  and  to  cover  expenses  for  training 
and  technical,  legal,  engineering  and  other 
assistance  to  the  board  of  directors,  staff, 
and  members  of  the  nonprofit  sponsor.  Or- 
ganizational support  grants  or  loans  may 
not  be  provided  under  this  title  for  any 
project  specific  activity  provided  for  in  sec- 
tion 202(a). 

(2)  Housing  education  grant  or  loan.— 
Housing  education  grants  or  loans  shall  be 
made  by  grant  administrators  to  nonprofit 
organizations  to  cover  expenses  for  provid- 
ing or  administering  programs  for  educat- 
ing, counseling,  or  organizing  homeowners 
and  tenants  who  are  eligible  to  receive  as- 
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sistance  under  grants  made  pursuant  to  title 
II. 

SEC.  103.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  carry  out  this  title,  $25,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1989  and  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  each  succeeding  fiscal  year. 
Any  amount  appropriated  as  authorized  by 
this  section  shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

TITLE  II— COMMUNITY  HOUSING 
PARTNERSHIP  GRANTS 

SEC.  201.  PROGRAM  AUTHORITY. 

The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment may  provide  the  following  assist- 
ance under  this  title  to  facilitate  the  main- 
tenance, rehabilitation  and  construction  of 
housing  for  low-  and  moderate-income  fami- 
lies: 

(1)  Community  housing  partnership 
grants  to  eligible  cities  and  States  to  assist 
nonprofit  sponsors. 

(2)  Community  housing  partnership 
grants  and  loans  directly  to  nonprofit  spon- 
sors. 

SEC.  202.  DISTRIBUTION  AND  ALLOCATION  OF  COM- 
MUNITY  HOUSING  PARTNERSHIP 
FUNDS. 

(a)  Urban  Cobotunity  Housing  Partner- 
ship Grants.— 

(1)  Share  of  appropriated  funds.— The 
Secretary  shall  allocate  60  percent  of  any 
amount  appropriated  for  purposes  of  carry- 
ing out  this  title  for  community  housing 
partnership  grants  to  metropolitan  cities 
and  urban  counties. 

(2)  Apportionment  of  funds.— (A)  Except 
as  provided  in  subparagraph  (B),  amounts 
allocated  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  for  communi- 
ty housing  partnership  grants  shall  be  ap- 
portioned to  metropolitan  cities  and  urban 
counties  in  the  same  manner  as  funds  are 
apportioned  under  section  106(b)  of  the 
Housing  and  Community  Development  Act 
of  1974. 

(B)  If  the  amount  allotted  in  any  year  to 
any  metropolitan  city  or  urban  county 
under  paragraph  (2)  is  less  than  $250,000. 
such  city  or  county  shall  not  receive  a  com- 
munity housing  partnership  grant  under 
this  subsection.  Such  amount  shall  be  dis- 
tributed pro  rata  to  the  cities  and  counties 
otherwise  receiving  funding  under  subpara- 
graph (A). 

(b)  State  Community  Housing  Partner- 
ship Grants.— 

<1)  Share  of  appropriated  funds.— The 
Secretary  shall  allocate  30  percent  of  any 
amount  appropriated  for  purposes  of  carry- 
ing out  this  title  for  community  housing 
partnership  grants  to  States  for  use  in  areas 
that  do  not  receive  a  grant  under  subsection 
(a). 

(2)  Apportionment  of  funds.— (A) 
Amounts  allocated  under  paragraph  (1) 
shall  be  apportioned  among  the  States  in 
the  same  manner  as  funds  are  apportioned 
under  section  106(d)  of  the  Housing  and 
Community  Development  Act  of  1974. 

(c)  Direct  Community  Housing  Partner- 
ship Grants.— 

(1)  Share  of  appropriated  funds.— The 
Secretary  shall  allocate  for  community 
housing  partnership  grants  to  nonprofit 
sponsors  10  percent  of  any  amount  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  the  authorization  con- 
tained in  section  205. 

(2)  Distribution.— The  Secretary  shall 
make  grants  to  nonprofit  sponsors  from 
amounts  allocated  under  paragraph  (1), 
with  priority  given  to  any  nonprofit  spon- 
sor— 


(A)  that  will  provide  services  in  an  area 
where  the  local  government  or  State  con- 
cerned— 

(i)  is  unwilling  or  unable  to  participate  in 
obtaining  a  grant  under  subsection  (a)  or 
(b);  or 

(ii)  is  unable  to  provide  matching  funds; 
or 

(B)  that  proposes  an  innovative  housing 
development. 

(d)  Unused  Funds.- 

(1)  Reservation  or  distribution  to 
PUBLIC  agency  sponsors.— a  grant  adminis- 
trator other  than  the  Secretary  that  has 
grant  funds  remaining  at  the  end  of  the  12- 
month  period  beginning  on  the  date  the 
fimds  are  received  from  the  Secretary  may 
reserve  such  unused  funds  for  an  additional 
12-month  period  or  malie  the  funds  avail- 
able to  any  public  agency  that— 

(A)  is  willing  to  act  as  a  nonprofit  sponsor; 
and 

(B)  otherwise  fulfills  the  eligibility  re- 
quirements. 

(2)  Reallocation.— A  grant  administrator 
other  than  the  Secretary  that  has  grant 
funds  remaining  at  the  end  of  the  24-month 
period  beginning  on  the  date  the  funds  are 
received  from  the  Secretary  shall  return 
such  unused  funds  to  the  Secretary  for  real- 
location under  subsection  (c). 

SEC.  203.  ELIGIBLE  ACTIVITIES. 

(a)  Project  Specific  Technical  Assist- 
ance AND  Site  Control  Loans.— 

(1)  In  general.— a  grant  administrator 
may  use  funds  from  a  grant  received  under 
section  202  to  provide  technical  assistance 
and  site  control  loans  to  nonprofit  sponsors 
in  the  early  stages  of  site  development  for 
an  eligible  project. 

(2)  Allowable  expenses.— A  loan  may  be 
provided  under  paragraph  (1)  to  cover 
project  expenses  necessary  to  determine 
project  feasibility,  including  costs  of  an  ini- 
tial feasibility  study,  consulting  fees,  costs 
of  preliminary  financial  applications,  legal 
fees,  architectural  fees,  engineering  fees, 
and  deposits  to  obtain  options  for  site  con- 
trol. 

(3)  Repayment.— A  nonprofit  sponsor  that 
receives  a  loan  under  paragraph  (1)  shall 
repay  the  loan  to  the  grant  administrator 
from  construction  loan  proceeds  or  other 
project  income.  The  Secretary  may  waive 
repayment  of  the  loan  if  there  are  impedi- 
ments to  project  development. 

(b)  Project-Specific  Seed  Money  Loans.— 

(1)  In  general.— Grant  administrators 
may  provide  loans  to  nonprofit  sponsors  to 
cover  preconstruction  project  expenses  such 
as  obtaining  firm  construction  loan  commit- 
ments, architectural  plans  and  specifica- 
tions, zoning  approvals,  engineering  studies 
and  legal  fees. 

(2)  Eligible  nonprofit  sponsors.— A 
grant  administrator  may  provide  a  loan 
under  paragraph  (1)  only  to  a  nonprofit 
sponsor  who  has,  with  respect  to  the  project 
concerned,  site  control,  a  preliminary  finan- 
cial commitment,  and  a  capable  develop- 
ment team. 

(3)  Repayment.— A  nonprofit  sponsor  that 
receives  a  loan  under  paragraph  (1)  shall 
repay  the  loan  to  the  grant  administrator 
from  construction  loan  proceeds  or  other 
project  income.  The  grant  administrator 
may  waive  repayment  of  the  loan  if  there 
are  impediments  to  project  development. 

(c)  Project-Specific  Matching  Grant  or 
Loan.— 

(1)  In  general.— a  grant  administrator 
may  provide  grants  or  loans  to  nonprofit 
sponsors  or  nonprofit  sponsor  partnerships 
to  assist  in  the  new  construction  or  substan- 


tial rehabilitation  of  eligible  projects.  A 
grant  or  loan  provided  under  the  preceding 
sentence  may  be  used  to  malce  a  project  fea- 
sible and  to  reduce  rents  or  sales  prices— 

(A)  by  buying  down  long-term  mortgages: 

(B)  by  providing  interest  reduction  pay- 
ments; 

(C)  by  covering  operating  deficits; 

(D)  by  providing  capital  grants;  or 

(E)  by  providing  other  assistance  to  sup- 
port the  rehabilitation,  construction,  and 
occupancy  of  the  eligible  project  by  low- 
and  moderate-income  families. 

(2)  Matching  reothrement.- A  grant  ad- 
ministrator m^y  not  provide  a  grant  or  loan 
under  this  subsection  unless  the  applicant, 
for  every  3  dollars  to  be  provided  under  the 
grant  or  loan,  provides  1  dollar  of  matching 
funds  or  commitments,  on  a  present  value 
basis,  from— 

(A)  the  State  or  unit  of  general  local  gov- 
ernment concerned  (such  as  grants,  tax 
abatements,  subsidized  loans,  tax-exempt  fi- 
nancing, or  other  local  subsidy  programs): 
or 

(B)  a  private  foundation,  financial  institu- 
tion, or  other  private  association  or  organi- 
zation (such  as  grants,  below  market  loans, 
or  syndication  proceeds,  or  equity  contribu- 
tions). 

(d)  Program- Wide  Support  of  Nonprofit 
Development  and  Management.— Each  grant 
administrator  shall  use  not  less  than  5  per- 
cent of  the  funds  received  under  the  grant 
to  provide  to  eligible  nonprofit  sponsors— 

(1)  technical  assistance  and  training;  and 

(2)  continuing  support  for  managing  and 
conserving  properties  developed  under  this 
title. 

(e)  Use  of  Amounts  Received  as  Loan  Re- 
payments.—Any  grant  administrator  that 
receives  amounts  in  repayment  of  loans 
made  under  this  title  may  use  such  amounts 
only  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  204.  ELIGIBLE  PROJECTS. 

(a)  Eugible  Rental  Housing  Projects.— 
In  order  to  be  eligible  for  a  grant  under  sec- 
tion 202,  the  owner  of  a  rental  housing 
project  shall  agree  to  the  following  require- 
ments: 

(1)  Types  of  projects.— The  project  shall 
consist  of— 

(A)  multifamily  rental  housing  (Including 
limited  equity  cooperatives)  structures  that 
contain  more  than  4  independent  dwelling 
units;  or 

(B)  single  room  occupancy  structures  that 
have  a  capacity  of  not  less  than  4  persons 
(and  may  include  the  sharing  of  common 
eating  and  bath  facilities). 

(2)  Occupancy  by  lower  income  fami- 
lies.—In  the  project— 

(A)  at  least  40  percent  of  the  units  shall 
be  occupied,  or  available  for  occupancy  by, 
lower  income  families  with  incomes  of  less 
than  60  percent  of  the  area  median  income, 
adjusted  for  family  size;  or 

(B)  at  least  20  percent  of  the  unite  shall 
be  occupied,  or  be  available  for  occupancy 
by.  lower  income  families  with  incomes  of 
less  than  50  percent  of  the  area  median 
income,  adjusted  for  family  size. 

(3)  Limitation  on  rental  payments  by 
LOWER  income  FAMILIES.- In  each  project, 
tenante  with  incomes  below  80  percent  of 
the  area  median  income  shall  not  pay  more 
than  30  percent  of  their  monthly  adjusted 
income  toward  monthly  rental  paymente. 

(4)  Prohibition  on  assistance  to  non- 
lower  INCOME  families.— Assistance  provid- 
ed under  this  title  may  not  be  used  in  any 
project  to  reduce  rental  paymente  for  fami- 
lies with  incomes  above  80  percent  of  the 
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area  median  income,  adjusted  for  family 
■iae. 

(5)  LnoTATiON  OH  PHOFTTS.— Aggregate 
monthly  rental  for  each  eligible  project  may 
not  exceed  the  cost  of  operating  the  project 
(Including  debt  service,  management,  ade- 
quate reserves,  and  other  operating  costs) 
plus  a  6  percent  return  on  the  equity  invest- 
ment, if  any,  of  the  owner  of  the  project. 

(6)  PnuoD  OP  RKSTRicnoKS.— A  project  for 
which  assistance  is  received  under  this  title 
shall  comply  with  the  requirements  of  para- 
graphs (2)  and  (3)  in  perpetuity. 

(7)  RnraicnoMS  oh  cohvfyahci.— <A) 
The  ownership  interest  in  a  project  for 
which  assistance  is  received  under  this  title 
may  not  be  conveyed  unless  the  instrument 
of  conveyance  requires  the  new  owner  to 
comply  with  the  same  restrictions  Imposed 
on  the  original  owner. 

(B)  A  nonprofit  sponsor  that  receives  as- 
sistance under  this  title  for  a  project  shall 
agree  to  use  any  profit  received  from  the  op- 
eration, sale,  or  other  disposition  of  the 
project  for  the  purposes  of  providing  low- 
and  moderate-income  housing.  Profit-moti- 
vated partners  of  nonprofit  sponsors  in  a 
nonprofit  sponsor  partnership  may  receive— 

<i)  not  more  than  a  6  percent  return  on 
their  equity  investment  from  project  oper- 
ations; and 

(ii)  upon  disposition  of  the  project,  not 
more  than  an  amount  equal  to  their  initial 
equity  Investment  plus  a  return  on  that  in- 
vestment equal  to  the  increase  in  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  for  the  geographic  loca- 
tion of  the  project  since  the  time  of  the  ini- 
tial investment  of  such  partner  in  the 
project. 

(8)  TmAMT  PAHTiciPATiOH  PLAK.— A  non- 
profit sponsor  that  receives  assistance  for  a 
project  under  this  title  shall  provide  a  plan 
for  and  follow  a  program  of  tenant  partici- 
pations in  management  decisions  and  shall 
adhere  to  a  fair  lease  and  grievance  proce- 
dure approved  by  the  grant  administrator. 

(b)  HOMX  OWHKRSHIP.— 

(1)  Euonu  UHiTS.— Eligible  home  owner- 
ship units  shall  Include  the  sale  of  dwellings 
(or  in  the  case  of  a  mutual  housing  corpora- 
tion or  association  sponsorship,  the  sale  of 
indicia  of  home  ownership),  including  1-  to 
4-family  homes  and  dwelling  units  in  a  con- 
dominium project,  and  any  townhouse  or 
manufactured  home,  provided  such  dwelling 
units  provide  facilities  necessary  for  Inde- 
pendent living  and  comply  with— 

(A)  applicable  local  building  codes;  or 

(B)  in  any  case  in  which  there  is  not  an 
applicable  building  code,  a  nationally  recog- 
nized model  building  code  that  the  Secre- 
tary determines  to  be  acceptable. 

(3)  EuGiBLK  PAmuKS.— In  order  to  be  eli- 
gible to  purchase  an  eligible  home  owner- 
ship unit,  a  family— 

(A)  may  not  have  family  income  in  excess 
of  the  greater  of — 

(1)  115  percent  of  the  area  median  income, 
for  a  family  of  4  persons;  or 

(U)  lis  percent  of  the  SUte  median 
income  for  a  family  of  4  persons;  and 

(B)  may  not  have  owned  a  home  during 
the  3-year  period  prior  to  purchase  of  such 
unit. 

(3)  LnoTATioH  OH  pioFRS.— Eligible  non- 
profit sponsors  and  nonprofit  sponsor  part- 
neiahlpa  may  not  charge  a  purchase  price 
for  any  unit  built  or  rehabilitated  with  as- 
sistance under  this  section  in  excess  of  the 
coat  of  acqulsitlcm,  construction,  and  reha- 
bilitation (including  soft  costs  such  as  pro- 
fessional fees,  costs  of  interest  and  insur- 
ance, and  taxes)  and  sale  of  the  unit  and  re- 
lated common  costs  of  the  development  plus 


a  development  fee  of  10  percent  of  such 
costs.  Any  development  fee  received  by  a 
nonprofit  sponsor  from  the  sale  or  other 
disposition  of  an  assisted  project  shall  be 
used  for  the  puri>ose  of  cairying  out  a  pro- 
gram designed  to— 

(A)  preserve  low-  and  moderate-income 
housing; 

(B)  manage  low-  and  moderate-income 
housing; 

(C)  provide  tenant  counseling  services  for 
tenants  in  low-  and  moderate-income  hous- 
ing; and 

(D)  provide  low-  and  moderate-income 
housing. 

(4)  Resale.— (A)  Upon  resale  of  an  assisted 
unit,  the  homeowner  may  not  charge  a  sales 
price  in  excess  of  the  aggregate  of— 

(1)  the  purchase  price  that  the  homeowner 
paid; 

(ii)  an  amount  equal  to  the  Increase  in  the 
purchase  price  based  upon  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  for  the  geographic  location  of 
the  unit  since  the  time  of  the  purchase  of 
the  unit  by  the  eligible  homeowner:  and 

(ill)  a  1  percent  aruiual  return  on  capital 
improvements  made  to  the  property. 

(B)  The  restrictions  described  in  subpara- 
graph (A)  shall  be  contained  in  the  instru- 
ment of  conveyance  with  respect  to  the  as- 
sisted unit.  The  grant  administrator  shall 
use  best  efforts  to  have  the  assisted  unit 
resold  to  a  family  that  would  have  qualified 
for  an  initial  purchase  of  the  assisted  unit. 

(5)  Housing  cooperatives.— Housing  coop- 
eratives shall  be  structured  to  limit  the 
equity  appreciation  similar  to  the  formula 
set  forth  in  paragraph  (4)  to  ensure  contin- 
ued affordability  of  cooperative  units  for 
households  meeting  the  criteria  established 
in  subsections  (a)(2)  and  (a)(3). 

(c)  Coordination  With  Other  Sources  op 
Funding.— 

(1)  In  general.— Amounts  may  be  provided 
to  a  project  under  this  title  in  addition  to 
other  amounts  provided  to  such  project 
under  local.  State,  or  other  Federal  housing 
or  community  assistance  programs. 

(2)  LmiTATioN.— Other  amounts  (as  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1))  provided  to  a 
project  assisted  under  this  title  shall  be  re- 
duced to  the  extent  necessary  to  ensure  that 
the  monthly  rental  paid  to  the  project 
owner  for  each  unit  assisted  under  this  title 
does  not  exceed  the  maximum  rent  permit- 
ted to  be  paid  for  such  unit  as  determined 
under  subsection  (a)(3). 

(3)  Sbctioh  8  ASSisTAHCB.— The  Secretary 
or  any  local  housing  authority  may  allocate 
assistance  under  section  8  of  the  United 
States  Housing  Act  of  1937,  including  rent 
certificates  and  vouchers,  to  a  rental  project 
assisted  under  this  title  for  a  term  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  or  such  authority  to 
be  necessary  to  assist  such  project  to  obtain 
adequate  financing  or  to  maintain  financial 
viabUity. 

(d)  Tax  Treatheht  op  eugible  projects.— 

(1)  Rehtal  op  eugible  units  not  treated 
AS  passive  AcnviTy.- 

(A)  Section  469(c)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1986  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (2)  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: "Notwithstanding  the  foregoing,  the 
term  'passive  activity'  does  not  include  any 
rental  activity  involving  units  In  an  eligible 
project  (as  such  term  is  defined  in  section 
42(iK6)).". 

(2)  EUGIBLS  projects  ALLOWED  MAXIMUM 
LOW-     AND     MODERATE-INCOME     HOUSING     TAX 

CREDIT.— Section  42(bKlMA)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 
"(A)  9  percent  for— 


"(i)  new  buildings  that  are  not  federally 
subsidized  for  the  taxable  year,  and 

"(ii)  eligible  projects  as  defined  In  section 
42(i)(6),  or". 

(3)  Depinition  op  Eligible  Project.— Sec- 
tion 42(i)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1986  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following: 

"(6)  Eligible  project.— The  term  'eligible 
project'  means  any  building  that  is  eligible 
for  and  has  received,  or  has  a  commitment 
to  receive,  a  community  housing  partner- 
ship grant  pursuant  to  section  201  of  the 
Community  Housing  Partnership  Act.". 

(e)  Appirmative  Action  Requirements.— 
Elach  nonprofit  sponsor  that  receives  assist- 
ance for  a  project  under  this  title  shall  de- 
velop and  follow  an  affirmative  action  pro- 
gram approved  by  the  grant  administrator 
to  maximize  the  participation  of  minorities 
in  construction,  management,  and  mainte- 
nance employment  opportunities  arising 
from  this  program,  particularly  minority 
residents  of  the  communities  in  which  the 
project  is  located. 

(f)  Nondiscrimination.— No  person  shall 
on  the  grounds  of  race,  color,  national 
origin,  or  sex  be  excluded  from  participation 
in,  be  denied  the  benefit  of,  or  be  subjected 
to  discrimination  under  any  program  or  ac- 
tivity assisted  under  this  title. 

SEC.  205.  AITTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  carry  out  this  title  $500,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1989  and  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  each  succeeding  fiscal  year.  Any 
amount  appropriated  under  this  section 
shall  remain  available  until  expended. 

TITLE  HI— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

SEC.  301.  REGULATIONS. 

The  Secretary  shall  issue  any  regulation 
necessary  to  carry  out  this  Act. 

SEC.  302.  DEFINITIONS. 

For  purposes  of  this  Act: 

(1)  The  terms  "area  median  income"  and 
"State  median  income"  mean  the  area 
median  income  and  the  State  median 
income,  respectively,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary. 

(2)  The  term  "grant  administrator"  means 
any  city  or  State  receiving  funds  under  this 
Act,  including  any  entity,  authority,  or 
agency  designated  by  such  city  or  State  to 
act  as  grant  administrator.  To  the  extent 
the  Secretary  directly  administers  the  fund- 
ing under  this  program  under  section 
102(c)(3).  the  term  includes  the  Secretary. 

(3)  The  term  "low-  and  moderate-income 
families"  includes  families  and  individuals 
who  are  at  or  below  the  income  levels  for 
eligibility  for  the  assistance  set  forth  in  this 
title. 

(4)  The  term  "nonprofit  organization" 
means  any  not-for-profit  corporation  that— 

(A)  is  organized  under  State  or  local  laws; 

(B>  is  qualified  under  section  501(cK3)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code;  and 

(C)  has  as  one  of  its  purposes  the  counsel- 
ing, education,  or  organizing  of  low-  or 
medium-income  homeowners  or  tenants. 

(5)  The  term  "nonprofit  sponsor"  means— 

(A)  any  not-for-profit  corporation  that 
is— 

(i)  organized  under  State  or  local  laws; 

(ii)  qualified  under  section  S01(c)(3)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986;  and 

(Hi)  has  as  one  of  its  purposes  the  preser- 
vation and  production  of  affordable  hous- 
ing; or 

(B)  any  nonprofit  cooperative  corporation 
that  is— 

(i)  organized  under  local  law;  and 
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(11)  approved  by  the  Secretary. 

(6)  The  term  "nonprofit  sponsor  partner- 
ship" means  a  limited  partnership  in  which 
a  nonprofit  sponsor  is  a  controlling  general 
partner. 

(7)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development. 

(8)  The  term  "State"  means  each  of  the 
several  States  or  any  instrumentality  of  a 
State  approved  by  the  Governor  of  such 
State,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  North- 
em  Mariana  Islands,  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands,  any  other  territory  or 
possession  of  the  United  States,  and  any 
Indian  tribe. 

(9)  The  term  "substantial  rehabilitation" 
means  rehabilitation  of  a  project  with  a 
cost,  including  soft  costs  (such  as  profes- 
sional fees,  costs  of  interest  and  insurance, 
and  taxes),  equal  to  at  least  30  percent  of 
the  fair  market  value  of  the  building.  Sub- 
stantial rehabilitation  shall  require  that  the 
structure  be  rehabilitated  (other  than  a  cos- 
metic repair)  so  that  it  is  In  compliance  with 
the  building  standards  as  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary. 

Nationai.  State  and  Nonprofit  Organiza- 
tions That  Support  the  Community 
Housing  Partnership  Act 

Adequate  Housing  for  Missourians. 

Asian  Americans  for  Equality. 

Avenida  Guadalupe  Association. 

Boston  Affordable  Housing  Coalition. 

Bridge  Housing  Corporation. 

Bucks  County  Housing  Group. 

Catherine  McAuley  Housing  Foundation. 

Center  for  Community  Change. 

Central  City  Housing. 

Connecticut  Family  and  Children's  Serv- 
ices. 

East  Bay  Asian  Local  Development  Corpo- 
ration. 

Enterprise  Foundation. 

Flint  Sclom  Housing  Task  Force  Coali- 
tion. 

Greater  Birmingham  Ministries. 

Governor  Thomas  Kean.  State  of  New 
Jersey. 

Greystone  FamUy  Inn. 

Hartford  Neighborhood  Housing  Coali- 
tion. 

Hope  Community,  Inc. 

Howard  County  Housing  Alliance. 

Interfaith  Housing,  Inc. 

Jersey  City  Enterprise  Community  Devel- 
opment Corporation. 

Kansas  City  Housing  Information  Center. 

Local  Initiative  Support  Corporation. 

Maryland  Citizens  Housing  for  the  Dis- 
abled. 

Massachusetts  Tenant  Organization. 

Mayor  Raymond  Flynn,  City  of  Boston. 

Mennonite  Housing  Rehabilitation  Serv- 
ices, Inc. 

McAuley  Insltute. 

Michigan  Housing  Coalition. 

Michigan  State  Housing  Development  Au- 
thority. 

Nationai  Congress  for  Community  Eco- 
nomic Development. 

National  Council  of  TiaRay.a 

National  League  of  Cities. 

National  Low  Income  Housing  Coalition. 

National  Neighborhood  Coalition. 

National  Puerto  Rlcan  Coalition. 

National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation. 

Network,  A  National  Catholic  Social  Jus- 
tice Lobby. 

New  York  Community  Service  Society. 

New  York  Hispanic  Housing  Coalition. 


New  York  Homes  for  the  Homeless. 

North  Carolina  Low  Income  Housing  Coa- 
Ution. 

Northwest  Side  Community  Development 
Corporation. 

People's  Emergency  Center. 

Prince  George's  County  Peace  and  Justice 
Caucus. 

Rural  Opportunities,  Inc. 

Seattle  Common  Ground. 

St.  Louis  Northside  Preservation  Commis- 
sion. 

St.  Louis  Salvation  Army. 

St.  Paul  City  Wide  Resident  Council. 

Raleigh  Downtown  Housing  Improvement 
Corporation. 

Richmond  United  Neighborhood. 

Tabor  Community  Services,  Inc. 

The  Development  Authority  of  Cumber- 
land, Pa.  County. 

U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors. 

Voice  of  the  People  in  Uptown,  Inc. 

Westslde  Federal  Senior  Housing  and 
SRO  Housing. 


By  Mr.  McCLURE  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Stmms,  Mr.  Simpson,  Mr. 
Wallop,  Mr.  Burns,  aiid  Mr. 
Baucus): 
S.  1082.  A  bill  relating  to  the  treat- 
ment of  a  certain  project  for  purposes 
of  the  energy  tax  credit;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 
treatment  of  a  certain  project  under  the 
energy  tax  credit 

•  Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  calling  on 
Congress  to  remedy  a  problem  which 
it  created.  I  was  promised  at  the  end 
of  last  Congress  during  consideration 
of  the  technical  corrections  bill  that 
this  problem  would  receive  fair  atten- 
tion at  the  earliest  possible  time.  The 
bill  I  introduce  today  will  extend  the 
hydroelectric  tax  credit  for  the  Island 
Park  hydro  project  which  would  have 
been  placed  in  service  but  for  an  act  of 
Congress  which  delayed  the  project. 
The  biU  is  cosponsored  by  five  Sena- 
tors from  those  States  affected  by  the 
project.  Senators  Syhms,  Siupson, 
Wallop,  Burns,  and  Baucus  all  share 
my  concern  that  the  Congress  should 
act  quickly  to  remedy  this  situation. 

In  1986,  Congress  approved  the  Elec- 
tric Consumers  Protection  Act 
[ECPA].  ECPA  included  a  rider  which 
cited  the  Island  Park  hydroelectric 
project  by  name  and  FERC  project 
number.  It  imposed  new  and  addition- 
al new  and  additional  licensing  criteria 
for  this  project  which  is  not  required 
of  any  other  hydroelectric  project. 
This  action  occurred  during  the 
middle  of  the  ongoing  FERC  licensing 
process.  The  act  mandated  that  in  ad- 
dition to  the  requirements  of  part  I  of 
the  Federal  Power  Act,  "*  *  •  such  li- 
cense only  if  the  Commission  deter- 
mines that  significant  and  permanent 
alteration  of  streamflow,  habitat, 
water  temperature,  and  quality  will 
not  occur  as  a  result  of  the  project." 

The  intent  of  Congress  when  dealing 
with  the  Island  Park  project  was  to 
allow  the  project  to  be  built,  but  we 
did  not  foresee  the  licensing  delay 
that  would  occur  due  to  the  additional 


requirements  we  imposed.  The  project 
met  all  the  requirements  of  the  law 
and  was  timely  filed;  however,  the 
delay  imposed  by  Congress  pushed  the 
project  back  so  it  was  impossible  to 
place  it  in  service  by  the  end  of  last 
year  when  the  tax  credit  expired. 
Thus,  all  we  are  asking  today  is  for 
Congress  to  treat  this  hydro  project 
the  same  as  it  has  every  other  project. 

When  I  offered  this  amendment  to 
the  technical  corrections  bill  last  fall, 
some  argued  our  amendment  was  a 
rifle  shot,  legislation  that  benefits  one 
taxpayer  while  ignoring  others  simi- 
larly situated.  I  believe  that  tax  breaks 
should  be  legislated  for  classes  of  tax- 
payers, rather  than  benefiting  a  spe- 
cial interest,  but  I  also  believe  that  the 
provision  included  in  ECPA  created  a 
new  class  of  taxpayer  with  respect  to 
the  energy  tax  credits.  Namely,  a  class 
of  taxpayer  whose  ability  to  meet  the 
energy  tax  credit  expiration  deadline 
has  been  thwarted  by  the  requirement 
of  an  act  of  Congress. 

In  passing  the  technical  corrections 
act  I  realized  the  importance  of  keep- 
ing the  bill  free  of  too  much  baggage 
in  order  for  it  to  pass  through  confer- 
ence and  be  signed  by  the  President  in 
the  time  we  had  remaining.  I  withdrew 
the  amendment  after  being  assured 
that  this  worthy  project  would  be 
taken  care  of  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment. 

This  bill  should  be  passed  because  it 
does  not  discriminate  or  distinguish 
among  those  similarly  situated,  it 
merely  treats  the  Island  Park  project 
the  same  way  any  other  project  would 
be  treated  but  for  the  congressional 
delay.  The  Congress  created  the  delay 
and  it  is  only  just  that  the  Congress 
correct  this  problem. 

Mr.  President,  if  this  problem  is  not 
resolved,  it  is  likely  that  the  thousands 
of  hours  of  private  work  that  have 
gone  into  meeting  the  requirements  of 
the  congressional  act  wiU  go  for 
naught.  Close  to  $1  million  have  been 
invested  which  will  go  for  naught. 
This  would  be  a  tremendous  waste  of 
time  and  effort,  and  result  in  abandon- 
ment of  an  opportunity  to  generate  4.8 
megawatts  of  nonpolluting  energy. 
Also,  the  nonprofit  Fall  River  Rural 
Electric  Cooperative  would  lose  a  key 
future  generating  component. 

I  believe  the  time  is  now  to  act  on 
this  measure,  to  allow  the  Island  Park 
hydroelectric  project  to  be  treated  as 
other  similar  projects  are  treated,  and 
to  remedy  a  problem  that  was  created 
by  Congress.  I  urge  the  passage  of  this 
bill,  and  hope  my  colleagues  will  act 
on  this  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  my  bill  appear  in 
the  Record  following  my  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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Be  it  enacted  by  the  SenaU  aiid  House  of 
lUpnaentaHves  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SRCnON  1.  CONGHKSSIONAL  FINDINGS. 

The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  In  ■ddition  to  the  normal  licensing  re- 
quirements of  the  Federal  Power  Act,  sec- 
tion 15A<cXl)  of  the  Electric  Consumers 
ProtecUon  Act  of  1986  (Public  Law  99-945) 
Imposed  new,  unique,  and  project-specific  li- 
censing requirements  on  one  particular  hy- 
dropower  project  in  Idaho— the  Island  Park 
Dam  Hydropower  Project  (PERC  No.  2973); 

(2)  these  additional  project-specific  re- 
quirements which  were  Imposed  by  the  Con- 
gress in  1986  in  the  middle  of  the  ongoing 
Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission  li- 
censing process  for  the  Island  Park  Dam 
Hydropower  Project  have  resulted  in  a 
lengthy  delay  in  license  issuance  for  the 
project; 

(3)  the  delay  in  license  issuance  for  the 
project  was  unforeseen  by  Congress  in  1986, 
but  has  made  It  impossible  for  the  project  to 
be  constructed  and  placed  in  service  in  time 
to  qualify  for  certain  energy  tax  credits 
which  are  essential  to  the  project's  financ- 
ing, and  which  were  enacted  by  Congress  to 
encourage  nonpolluting  energy  development 
projects  such  as  the  Island  Park  Dam  Hy- 
dropower Project;  and 

(4)  an  extension  of  the  energy  tax  credits 
for  the  Island  Park  Hydropower  Project  is 
justified  in  this  one  particular  Instance  to 
mitigate  the  unintended  and  unforeseen 
delays  in  project  licensing  and  construction 
caused  by  Congress'  action,  and  to  afford 
the  Island  Park  Dam  Hydropower  Project 
the  same  relative  tax  status  shared  by  hy- 
dropower projects  that  were  not  disadvan- 
taged by  Congress'  imposition  of  project- 
specific  licensing  criteria. 

SBC  Z.  EXTENSION  OF  ENERGY  CREDIT. 

In  recognition  of  the  findings  set  forth  in 
section  1  of  this  Act,  with  respect  to  the 
Island  Park  Dam  Hydropower  Project,  the 
date  substituted  under  section  46<b)(2)<D) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  shall 
be  "December  31.  1991"  in  lieu  of  "Decem- 
ber 31. 1988"  .• 

By  Mr.  KASTEN: 
8J.  Res.  137.  Joint  resolution  desig- 
natins  January  7,  1990.  through  Janu- 
ary 13,  1990,  as  "National  Law  En- 
forcement Training  Week";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HATIOHAL  LAW  KNrORCKMEirT  TRAIinNG  WEEK 

•  Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  today  a  joint  reso- 
lution to  designate  January  7,  1990, 
through  Janviary  13,  1990,  as  "Nation- 
al Law  Enforcement  Training  Weelt." 

In  every  community  throughout  the 
United  States,  we  see  headlines  just 
about  daily  concerning  the  problems 
our  society  faces  in  the  law  enforce- 
ment area.  These  problems  include  the 
terrible  drug  crisis  which  faces  this 
Nation,  and  the  resulting  violence  in 
the  streets  that  we  have  seen  in  our 
major  cities. 

I  believe  that  sometimes  the  great 
attention  given  to  the  drug  crisis  and 
the  law  enforcement  problems  associ- 
ated with  it  overshadow  many  of  the 
important  daily  functions  of  our  law 
enforcement  personnel  as  they  work 
to  keep  our  society  free  from  fear  and 


protect    the    law-abiding    citizens    as 
they  go  about  their  dally  lives. 

The  law  enforcement  personnel  of 
this  Nation,  including  our  local  police 
forces,  county  sheriff  departments. 
State  police  organizations,  and  other 
State  and  Federal  law  enforcement 
personnel,  deserve  and  must  have  the 
best  available  training  for  their  jobs. 
This  Is  necessary  to  protect  the  lives 
of  these  people  who  are  on  the  front 
lines  of  law  enforcement.  It  Is  also  nec- 
essary so  that  our  society  is  protected 
by  the  best  trained  personnel  that  we 
can  put  into  the  field. 

Therefore,  I  am  pleased  to  introduce 
this  legislation  to  recognize  the  efforts 
and  contributions  of  those  persons  and 
organizations  who  are  assisting  in  the 
Nation's  fight  against  crime  by  assur- 
ing that  our  law  enforcement  people 
are  properly  trained  in  the  increasing- 
ly complex  areas  which  impact  upon 
their  ability  to  protect  our  law-abiding 
citizens. 

Companion  legislation  is  being  intro- 
duced today  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Representative  Aspin 
and  we  look  forward  to  the  cosponsor- 
ship  of  our  colleagues  on  these  two 
pieces  of  legislation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  joint  resolution  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  137 
Whereas  law  enforcement  training  and 
sciences  related  to  law  enforcement  are  crit- 
ical to  the  Immediate  and  long-term  safety 
and  well-being  of  this  Nation  because  law 
enforcement  professionals  provide  service 
and  protection  to  citizens  in  all  sectors  of  so- 
ciety; 

Whereas  law  enforcement  training  is  a 
critical  component  of  national  efforts  to 
protect  the  citizens  of  this  Nation  from  vio- 
lent crime,  to  combat  the  malignancy  of  il- 
licit drugs,  and  to  apprehend  criminals  who 
conunit  personal,  property  and  business 
crimes; 

Whereas  law  enforcement  training  serves 
the  hard  working  and  law  abiding  citizens  of 
this  Nation; 

Whereas  it  is  essential  that  the  citizens  of 
this  Nation  be  able  to  enjoy  an  Inherent 
right  of  freedom  from  fear  and  leam  of  the 
significant  contributions  that  law  enforce- 
ment trainers  have  made  to  assure  such 
right; 

Whereas  it  is  vital  to  build  and  maintain  a 
highly  trained  and  motivated  law  enforce- 
ment work  force  that  is  educated  and 
trained  in  the  skills  of  law  enforcement  and 
sciences  related  to  law  enforcement  in  order 
to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  that 
law  enforcement  provides; 

Whereas  it  is  in  the  national  Interest  to 
stimulate  and  encourage  the  youth  of  this 
Nation  to  understand  the  significance  of  law 
enforcement  training  to  the  law  enforce- 
ment profession  and  to  the  safety  and  secu- 
rity of  all  citizens; 

Whereas  it  is  in  the  national  interest  to 
encourage  the  youth  of  this  Nation  to  ap- 
preciate the  intellectual  fascination  of  law 
enforcement  training;  and 

Whereas  it  is  in  the  national  interest  to 
make  the  youth  of  this  Nation  aware  of 


career  options  available  in  law  enforcement 
and  disciplines  related  to  law  enforcement: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  StaUs  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  January  7, 
1990,  through  January  13.  1990,  is  designat- 
ed as  "National  Law  Enforcement  Training 
Week",  and  the  President  is  authorized  and 
requested  to  issue  a  proclamation  calling 
upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  ob- 
serve such  week  with  appropriate  exhibits, 
ceremonies,  and  activities,  including  pro- 
grams designed  to  heighten  the  awareness 
of  all  citizens,  particularly  the  youth  of  this 
Nation,  of  the  importance  of  law  enforce- 
ment training  and  related  disciplines.* 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


(By   Mr.    LEAHY   (for   himself. 
Mr.  Danforth,  Mr.  Lugar,  Mr. 
Matsunaga,  Mr.  Sarbanes,  Mr. 
Bond,     Mr.     Boschwitz, 
Buufers,    Mr.    Burdick, 
Chafee,     Mr.     Cochran, 
Conrad,    Mr.    Cranston, 
D'Amato,    Mr.    Daschle, 
DoDD,  Mr.   Dole,  Mr.  Duren- 
BERGER,      Mr.      Fowler,      Mr. 
Glenn,      Mr.      Gorton,      Mr. 
Graham,     Mr.      Heflin,     Mr. 
INOUYE,    Mr.    Johnston,    Mr. 
Kennedy,  Mr.  Levin,  Mr.  Pell, 
Mr.   Pryor,   Mr.   Shelby,   and 
Mr.  Simpson): 
S.J.  Res.  138.  Joint  resolution  desig- 
nating October  16,  1989,  and  October 
16,  1990,  as  "World  Food  Day";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

WORLD  POOD  DAY 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
will  be  introducing  a  joint  resolution 
to  designate  October  16,  1989,  and  Oc- 
tober 16,  1990,  as  "World  Food  Day." 

These  will  mark  the  eighth  and 
ninth  consecutive  years  that  Congress 
has  set  aside  a  day  to  remember  the 
world's  hungry. 

There  are  many  commemoratives 
being  offered  on  the  floor  this  year.  It 
is  very  important  that  the  Senate 
strongly  support  this  resolution. 

Hunger  and  poverty  remain  daily 
facts  of  life  for  millions  of  Americans, 
and  hxmdreds  of  millions  of  people 
throughout  the  world. 

It  is  the  world's  children  who  suffer 
the  most  serious  effects  of  hunger. 
Millions  of  children  die  each  year 
from  hunger-related  illness  and  dis- 
ease—most before  their  first  birthday. 
Scores  of  others  suffer  permanent 
physical  or  mental  damage  from  nutri- 
tional deficiencies. 

As  the  richest,  most  powerful  nation 
in  the  world,  I  believe  it  is  our  respon- 
sibility to  do  everything  we  can  to  alle- 
viate the  chronic  conditions  of  hunger 
and  malnourishment  in  the  world. 
This  issue  goes  well  beyond  questions 
of  economics  or  politics.  It  is  a  moral 
issue. 

This  important  commitment  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  will 
help  to  provide  the  recognition  and 
leadership  antihunger  efforts  need  to 
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establish  year-round  drives  for  food 
and  health  programs  and  policies. 

I  urge  Senate  support  for  this  impor- 
tant resolution. 


my  California  colleagues,  Congress- 
man Bosco  and  Congresswomen 
Boxer  and  Pelosi. 


By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Wilson): 
S.J.  Res.  139.  Joint  resolution  to  ap- 
prove the  designation  of  the  Cordell 
Bank  National  Marine  sanctuary,  to 
disapprove  of  a  term  of  that  designa- 
tion, and  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  revise  regulations  imple- 
menting that  designation  to  prohibit 
certain  activities  in  the  sanctuary;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science, 
and  Transportation. 

COROEIX  BANK  NATIONAL  MARINE  SANCTUARY 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  introduce  a  Senate  joint  reso- 
lution to  approve  the  designation  of 
the  Cordell  Bank  National  Marine 
sanctuary,  to  disapprove  a  term  of 
that  designation,  and  to  direct  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  to  revise  regula- 
tions implementing  that  designation  in 
order  to  prohibit  offshore  oU  drilling 
in  the  sanctuary. 

Mr.  President,  tomorrow  the  admin- 
istrationwill  designate  the  Cordell 
Bank  National  Marine  sanctuary,  off 
the  coast  of  northern  California,  as  di- 
rected by  legislation  the  Congress  en- 
acted late  last  year.  The  administra- 
tion, however,  has  proposed  to  leave 
the  sanctuary  open  to  offshore  oil 
drilling— an  outrageous  betrayal  of  the 
meaning  and  purpose  of  the  marine 
sanctuary  program. 

Cordell  Bank  is  the  northernmost 
seamount  along  the  California  conti- 
nental shelf.  It  is  a  fragile,  sensitive 
envirorunent,  home  to  a  large  nvunber 
of  marine  bird  and  mammal  species. 
The  endangered  humpback  and  blue 
whales  feed  in  surrounding  waters. 
This  rocky  underwater  island  is  a 
living  marine  garden  of  fish  and  inver- 
tebrate species. 

The  dangers  of  offshore  oil  drilling 
to  a  sensitive  marine  envirormient  tire 
clear  and  present.  Such  drilling  in- 
volves the  use  and  dumping  at  sea  of 
many  toxic  materials,  especially  drill- 
ing muds  laden  with  heavy  metals  and 
toxics.  Oilspills— both  chronic  small 
spills  and  possible  catastrophic  spills- 
pose  additional  threats,  smothering 
and  poisoning  bottom  marine  life. 
Noise  and  drilling  pollution  also 
threaten  endangered  whales  and  other 
marine  mammals. 

We  are  designating  Cordell  Bank  as 
a  National  Marine  sanctuary  in  order 
to  protect  it  against  exactly  the  kind 
of  ruin  and  exploitation  offshore  oil 
drilling  would  bring.  This  is  a  bad  deci- 
sion by  the  administration,  and  a  sorry 
first  test  of  its  commitment  to  protect- 
ing our  coastal  environment. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  act  promptly 
on  this  matter.  A  resolution  has  been 
previously  Introduced  in  the  House  by 


By  Mr.  GLENN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Shelby,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Gore, 
and  Mr.  Stevens): 
S.J.  Res.  140.  Joint  resolution  desig- 
nating November  19-25,  1989,  as  "Na- 
tional  Family   Caregivers  Week";   to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

NATIONAL  FAMILY  CAREGIVERS  WEEK 

•  Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  today.  I 
am  introducing  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 140  to  designate  the  week  of  No- 
vember 19-25.  1989.  as  "National 
Family  Caregivers  Week."  I  am 
pleased  to  be  joined  by  my  colleagues. 
Senators  Shelby,  Wilson,  Gore,  and 
Stevens,  in  recognizing  and  encourag- 
ing the  dedicated  and  often  heroic  ef- 
forts of  those  who  provide  support  and 
care  to  their  family  members  who  are 
frail  and  no  longer  able  to  fully  care 
for  themselves.  An  identical  House 
joint  resolution  is  being  introduced  by 
Congresswoman  Olympia  Snowe. 

The  fastest  growing  segment  of  our 
population  is  the  age  85  and  older 
group— the  group  most  likely  to  suffer 
multiple  chronic  ailments,  thus  requir- 
ing the  assistance  of  caregivers.  Over 
80  percent  of  this  care  for  the  elderly 
is  provided  by  family  members— most 
often  wives,  daughters,  and  daughters- 
in-law— and  not  by  the  Government  or 
other  programs.  Studies  have  shown 
that  caregiving  is  very  stressful.  It  is 
often  an  around-the-clock  responsibil- 
ity that  leaves  the  caregiver  emotion- 
ally and  physically  exhausted.  Many 
caregivers  are  forced  to  sacrifice  em- 
ployment opportunities  to  provide 
care,  thus  jeopardizing  their  current 
and  future  economic  status.  Caregivers 
who  do  work  outside  the  home  face  a 
stressful  situation  in  attempting  to 
balance  the  demands  of  their  jobs, 
their  families,  and  their  caregiving  re- 
sponsibilities. 

"National  Family  Caregivers  Week" 
recognizes  the  vital  role  of  family  care- 
givers who  provide  the  bulk  of  person- 
al care  for  the  elderly  in  our  communi- 
ties. It  also  highlights  our  Nation's 
need  for  an  in-home  and  community- 
based  system  of  long-term  care  that 
includes  respite  services  to  assist 
family  caregivers.  Because  Americans 
are  living  longer,  more  and  more  of  us 
will  find  ourselves  responsible  for  the 
care  of  an  elderly  loved  one.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  in  passage  of  this 
resolution  which  will  help  highlight 
the  contributions  of  family  caregivers 
and  increase  awareness  of  their 
needs.* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 


S.  100 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rockefeller. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Lautenberg]  was  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  S.  100.  a  bill  to  amend 


title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
with  respect  to  coverage  of,  and  pay- 
ment for,  services  of  psychologists 
under  part  B  of  Medicare. 

S.  110 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Santord]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  110,  a  bill  to  revise  and 
extend  the  programs  of  assistance 
under  title  X  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act. 

s.  lis 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  iNOtTYE,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Harkin]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  115,  a  bill  to  amend  titles  XVIII  and 
XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  pro- 
vide that  nurse  practitioner  or  clinical 
nurse  specialist  services  are  covered 
under  part  B  of  Medicare  and  are  a 
mandatory  benefit  under  Medicaid. 

S.  119 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Harkin]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  119,  a  bill  to  amend  titles  XVIII  and 
XIX  of  Social  Security  Act  to  provide 
that  pediatric  nurse  practitioner  or  pe- 
diatric clinical  nurse  specialist  services 
are  covered  under  part  B  of  Medicare 
and  are  a  mandatory  benefit  under 
Medicaid. 

S.  130 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Btjrdick]  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Chafee] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  120.  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  to  reauthorize  adolescent 
family  life  demonstration  projects, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  148 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pressler.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Grassley]  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Humphrey]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  148.  a  bill  to 
require  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  mint  coins  in  commemoration  of 
the  golden  anniversary  of  the  Mount 
Rushmore  National  Memorial. 

S.  169 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hollings.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire [Mr.  Rudman]  was  swlded  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  169.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
National  Science  and  Technology 
Policy,  Organization,  and  Priorities 
Act  of  1976  in  order  to  provide  for  im- 
proved coordination  of  national  scien- 
tific research  efforts  and  to  provide 
for  a  national  plan  to  improve  scientif- 
ic understanding  of  the  Earth  system 
and  the  effect  of  changes  in  that 
system  on  climate  and  human  well- 
being. 

S.  189 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Matsttnaga, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  BoscHWiTz]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  189,  a  bill  to  amend 
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title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs 
to  provide  funeral  transportation,  re- 
mains transportation,  and  living  ex- 
pense benefits  to  deceased  Medal  of 
Honor  recipients  and  their  families. 

8.  X31 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Motnihan.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  HoLUHGs]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  231,  a  bill  to  amend  part 
A  of  title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  improve  quality  control  standards 
and  procedures  imder  the  Aid  to  Fami- 
lies With  Dependent  Children  Pro- 
gram, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  319 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dixoh,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Daschle]  was  added  as  a 
oosponsor  of  S.  329,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  United  States  Warehouse  Act  to 
specifically  allow  States  to  require 
grain  elevators  with  Federal  ware- 
house licenses  to  participate  in  State 
grain  indemnity  funds  or  to  require 
collateral  security. 

S.  335 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McCain,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pell]  and  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Roth]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  335,  a  bill  to  amend 
title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
and  other  provisions  of  law  to  delay 
for  1  year  the  effective  dates  of  the 
supplemental  Medicare  premiimi  and 
additional  benefits  under  part  B  of  the 
Medicare  Program,  with  the  exception 
of  the  spousal  impoverishment  bene- 
fit. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
335,  supra. 

S.  342 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Danforth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Cochran]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  342,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  provide 
that  certain  credits  will  not  be  subject 
to  the  passive  activity  rules,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  355 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Riecle,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[BCr.  Leahy]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  355.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  extend 
through  1992  the  period  during  which 
qualified  mortgage  bonds  and  mort- 
gage credit  certificates  may  be  issued. 

S.  3*9 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boschwitz, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Oraham],  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Bradley]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  369,  a  bill  to  seek 
the  eradication  of  the  worst  aspects  of 
poverty  in  developing  countries  by  the 
year  2000. 

8.  37S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hollihcs,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 


[Mr.  Simpson]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  375,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the 
broadcasting  of  accurate  information 
to  the  people  of  Cuba,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  377 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dixon,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Hattield]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  377,  a  bill  to  establish  a  series 
of  five  Presidential  primaries  at  which 
the  public  may  express  Its  preference 
for  the  nomination  of  an  individual  for 
election  to  the  office  of  President  of 
the  United  States. 

S.  384 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chafee,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Sarbanes]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  3841.  a  bill  to  amend  title 
XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
assist  individuals  with  a  severe  disabil- 
ity in  attaining  or  maintaining  their 
maximum  potential  for  independence 
and  capacity  to  participate  in  commu- 
nity and  family  life,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  413 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Sanford]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  412,  a  bill  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  in- 
crease the  amount  of  the  credit  for  ex- 
penses with  respect  to  child  care  for 
dependent  children,  to  make  such 
credit  refimdable,  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  increase  the  funds  for 
available  child  care,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  435 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Reid,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Dixon]  was  added  to  a  cosponsor  S. 
435.  a  bill  to  amend  section  118  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  to  provide  for 
certain  exception  from  certain  rules 
determining  contributions  in  aid  of 
construction. 

S.  488 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Fowler,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Baucus]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  468.  a  biU  to  provide  Federal 
assistance  and  leadership  to  a  program 
of  research,  development  and  demon- 
stration of  renewable  energy  and 
energy  efficiency  technologies,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  519 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Ms.  MiKULSKi]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  519.  a  bill  to  prohibit 
smoking  on  any  scheduled  airline 
flight  in  intrastate,  interstate,  or  over- 
seas air  transportation. 

S.  533 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Reid.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Ms.  MiKULSKi]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  533,  a  bill  to  protect  the 
rights  of  victims  of  crime  and  to  estab- 


lish a  Federal  victim's  biU  of  rights  for 
children. 

S.  583 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Matsxtnaga, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas [Mr.  Pryor]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  563.  a  bill  to  amend  sec- 
tion 3104  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  to  permit  certain  service-con- 
nected disabled  veterans  who  are  re- 
tired members  of  the  Armed  Forces  to 
receive  retired  pay  concurrently  with 
disability  compensation  after  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  amount  of  retired  pay. 

8.  570 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Danforth,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Helms],  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kohl],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  [Mr.  Burns],  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Jeffords], 
and  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Adams]  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  570,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  enhance  the 
incentive  for  increasing  research  ac- 
tivities. 

S.  578 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Danforth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  CrORE]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  578,  a  bill  to  amend  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  con- 
sideration of  whether  certain  defense 
agreements  adversely  impact  the 
international  competitive  position  of 
U.S.  Industry. 

S.  670 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Armstrong, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  Boschwitz],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kasten]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  670,  a  bill  to 
recognize  the  organization  known  as 
the  Retired  Enlisted  Associated,  Incor- 
porated. 

S.  704 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Riegle,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Rockefeller]  was  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  S.  704,  a  bill  to  increase 
the  authorization  under  title  XX  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  for  block 
grants  to  States  for  social  services. 

S.  714 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McClure,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mrs.  Kassebaum],  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Adams],  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Shelby],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  [Mr.  McCain],  and 
the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Wilson]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  714,  a  bill  to  extend  the  authoriza- 
tion of  the  Water  Resources  Research 
Act  of  1984  through  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1993. 

8.  893 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Mitchell],  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pell],  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Daschle],  and  the 
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Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  HarkinI  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  892,  a  bill  to 
exclude  agent  orange  settlement  pay- 
ments from  countable  income  and  re- 
sources under  Federal  means-tested 
programs. 

S.  896 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Borem,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Bentsem]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  895.  a  bill  to  extend  disaster  assist- 
ance to  losses  due  to  adverse  weather 
conditions  in  1988  or  1989  for  those 
crops  planted  in  1988  for  harvest  in 
1989. 

S.  933 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Harkin.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Shelby]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  933,  a  bill  to  establish  a  clear 
and  comprehensive  prohibition  of  dis- 
crimination on  the  basis  of  disability. 

S.  969 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihaw,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  NuNNl  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  969,  a  bill  to  establish  the  Presi- 
dent's Award  for  Addiction  Research. 

S.  978 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Harkin]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  978.  a  bill  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment within  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion of  the  National  Musevun  of  the 
American  Indian,  to  establish  a  memo- 
rial to  the  American  Indian,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  982 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Reid,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Bttrns]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  982,  a  bill  to  repeal  a  provision  of 
Federal  tort  claim  law  relating  to  the 
civil  liability  of  Government  contrac- 
tors for  certain  injuries,  losses  of  prop- 
erty, and  deaths  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  990 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wilson,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Helms]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  990,  a  bill  to  restrict  the 
use  of  congressional  frank  for  mass 
mailings  and  newsletters. 

S.  999 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hollings,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Wihth],  and  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Ford]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  999,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934  re- 
garding the  broadcasting  of  certain 
material  regarding  candidates  for  Fed- 
eral elective  office,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  1001 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gore,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Jeffords]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1001,  a  bill  to  establish  poli- 
cies and  procedures  necessary  to  devel- 
op, as  a  domestically  based  industry  in 


the  United  States,  a  high  definition 
television  enterprise  in  the  United 
States,  together  with  ancillary  prod- 
ucts and  services. 

S.  lOlT 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ford,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Conrad]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  1017,  a  bill  to  enhance 
the  ability  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  to  gather  information  concern- 
ing rural  areas  for  Congress,  to  im- 
prove historic  preservation  efforts, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  67 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Domenici,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  Dodd],  and  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Simon]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
67,  a  joint  resolution  to  commemorate 
the  25th  anniversary  of  the  Wilder- 
ness Act  of  1964  which  established  the 
National  Wilderness  Preservation 
System. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  79 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Reid,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Lautenberg]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  79, 
a  joint  resolution  to  require  display  of 
the  POW/MIA  flag  at  Federal  build- 
ings. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  86 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Armstrong, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Bond],  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  D'Amato],  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Garn],  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Gramm],  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mrs.  Kassebaum],  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  McClure], 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  RtJDMAN],  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  Simpson],  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Specter],  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  [Mr.  Wilson],  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Brad- 
ley], the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Heflin],  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kerry],  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kohl],  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Lautenberg], 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Lieberman],  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Matsunaga],  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Ms.  Mikulski],  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  [Mr.  Moynihan], 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Riegle],  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pell],  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Sasser],  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Simon],  the  Senator 
and  the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Wirth]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  85,  a  joint  res- 
olution to  designate  the  week  of  July 
24-30,  1989,  as  the  "National  Week  of 
Recognition  and  Remembrance  for 
Those  Who  Served  in  the  Korean 
War." 

senate  joint  resolution  86 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Riegle.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri 


[Mr.  Danforth]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  senate  joint  resolution  86.  a 
joint  resolution  designating  November 
17,  1989,  as  "National  Philanthropy 
Day." 

senate  joint  resolution  9 1 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rockefeller, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Heflin]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  91, 
a  joint  resolution  designating  April  28, 
1989,  as  "Flight  Attendant  Safety  Pro- 
fessionals' Day." 

senate  joint  resolution  96 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McClure,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Armstrong],  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Warner),  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Durenberger], 
the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Adams],  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Coats],  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Danforth],  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Bradley],  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Glenn],  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Grassley]. 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
DoDD],  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Hatch],  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Moynihan],  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Wilson],  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Levin],  and  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Lie- 
berman] were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  95,  a  joint  res- 
olution to  designate  the  week  of  Sep- 
tember 10,  1989.  through  September 
16.  1989.  as  "National  Check-Up 
Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  106 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  Adams]  and  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Shelby]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
105,  a  joint  resolution  to  designate  Oc- 
tober 7  through  October  14,  1989,  as 
"National  Week  of  Outreach  to  the 
Rural  Disabled." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  113 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Grassley,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Nunn],  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Levin],  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Specter],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  [Mr.  Hatch],  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd], 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Simp- 
son], the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Kerrey],  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Heflin],  and  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Garn]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
112,  a  joint  resolution  designating  May 
29,  1989,  as  the  "National  Day  of  Re- 
membrance for  the  victims  of  the 
U.S.S.  Iowa" 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  136 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pell,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Sanford].  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Fowler],  the  Sena- 
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tor  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Daschle], 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
DOMDnci],  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  HxruM],  and  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Moyhiham]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  126,  a  Joint  resolution  com- 
memorating the  bicentennial  of  the 
UJS.  Coast  Guard. 

SKItATX  JOIIfT  HKSOLnriON 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Glenn]  and  the  Senator  from  Nebras- 
ka [Mr.  ExoN]  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  129,  a 
joint  resolution  to  provide  for  the  des- 
ignation of  September  15,  1989,  as 
"National  POW/MIA  Recognition 
Day." 

SENATE  JOUrr  RESOLCnON  130 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sarbanes,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Glenn],  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Coats],  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  iNoxryE],  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  ExoN],  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  jErFOROs],  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  D'Amato],  and 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Dodo]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  130.  a  joint 
resolution  designating  February  11 
through  February  17,  1990.  as  "Voca- 
tional-Technical Education  Week." 

SENATE  CORCUIUIENT  RESOLDTIOH  IS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the 
name  of  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Santoro]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
18,  a  concurrent  resolution  expressing 
the  sense  of  Congress  that  Federal 
laws  regarding  the  taxation  of  State 
and  local  government  bonds  should 
not  be  changed  in  order  to  increase 
Federal  revenues. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  36 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatfield,  the 
name  of  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Sarbanes]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  26,  a 
concurrent  resolution  urging  first 
asylum  countries  of  the  Association  of 
Southeast  Asia  Nations  [ASEAN]  to 
reinstate  the  practice  of  providing 
refuge  to  all  asylum-seekers  from  Viet- 
nam, and  for  other  purposes. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  37 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Harkin.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Wirth]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  37,  a 
concurrent  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  differ- 
ential in  Medicare  payments  made  to 
urban  and  rural  hospitals  be  eliminat- 
ed. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  13 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gore]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Resolution  13.  a  resolution 
to  amend  Senate  Resolution  28  to  im- 
plement closed  caption  broadcasting 


for    hearing-impaired    individuals    of 
floor  proceedings  of  the  Senate. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  114 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Graham,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  NuNN]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Resolution  114,  a  resolution 
concerning  the  restoration  of  Eastern 
Airlines. 

SENATE  RESOLDTION  1 1 » 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wilson,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Leahy]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Resolution  119.  a  resolution 
concerning  the  1986  agreement  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Japan  re- 
garding the  Japanese  semiconductor 
market. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 39-SUBMISSION  OF  A 
CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

COMMENDING      THE      "FLYING 
TIGERS' 

Mr.  WII^ON  submitted  the  follow- 
ing concurrent  resolution,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary: 

S.  Con.  Res.  39 

Whereas  the  merger  of  Tiger  Internation- 
al with  the  Federal  Express  Corporation  led 
to  the  transfer  of  the  international  air  cargo 
routes  from  Flying  Tiger  Line.  Inc.,  a  sub- 
sidiary of  Tiger  International,  to  the  Feder- 
al Express  Conraratlon.  will  bring  to  a  close 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  distin- 
guished chapters  in  United  States  aviation 
history; 

Whereas  the  pilots  of  the  Flying  Tiger 
Line,  Inc.,  bear  a  name  which  represents 
members  of  a  proud  and  distinguished 
group  of  aviators  (properly  known  as  the 
"Flying  Tigers"): 

Whereas  approximately  50  years  ago  the 
Flying  Tigers  tnitially  operated  In  the  jun- 
gles of  Burma,  with  the  operations  of  the 
American  volunteer  group  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  Clair  Chennault: 

Whereas  the  tradition  of  proud  and  distin- 
guished service  by  the  Flying  Tigers  to  the 
United  States  l>egan  under  the  direction  of 
Robert  W.  Prescott; 

Whereas  for  more  than  4  decades  such 
proud  and  distinguished  group  of  aviators 
has  steadfastly  served  the  specialized  air 
transportation  needs  of  the  United  States; 
and 

Whereas  the  Flying  Tigers  have  provided 
assistance  with  rescue  efforts  in  Korea, 
Hungary.  Vietnam.  Cambodia,  and  Ethiopia, 
and  have  conducted  many  other  humanitar- 
ian missions:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  Congress 
commends  the  group  of  pilots  that  bear  the 
name  Flying  Tigers,  a  distinguished  group 
of  aviators,  for  nearly  50  years  of  valued 
and  competent  service  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  along 
with  my  colleague  from  California. 
Senator  Cranston.  I  rise  today  to  in- 
troduce a  resolution  commemorating 
the  proud  and  distinguished  service  of 
the  pilots  of  the  Flying  Tigers. 

This  group  of  pilots,  first  organized 
by  Gen.  Clair  Chennault,  has  provided 
the  American  public  and  people  all 
over  the  world  with  continuous  service 


for  almost  50  years.  Their  heroics  on 
behalf  of  our  Armed  Forces  and  hu- 
manitarian relief  efforts  are  well  docu- 
mented and  merit  our  recognition. 

Mr.  President,  we  all  know  of  the 
heriocs  performed  by  these  coura- 
geous pilots  in  the  defense  of  freedom. 
What  Is  less  known  is  how  12  members 
of  the  famed  group  of  World  War  II 
combat  pilots,  the  Flying  Tigers, 
formed  what  was  once  a  small  airline. 
They  were  at  once  pilots,  mechanics, 
and  shippers. 

In  the  days  following  World  War  II. 
the  pilots  of  Flying  Tigers  flew  the 
largest  airlift  ever  performed  by  a 
single  contractor— the  supply  of  Gen- 
eral MacArthur's  occupational  forces 
in  Japan.  Ever  since  that  time,  these 
pilots  have  given  great  service  to  the 
Armed  Forces  for  cargo  and  passenger 
services. 

The  pilots  of  Flying  Tigers  have 
risked  their  lives  many  times  on  behalf 
of  the  world's  underprivileged  and  op- 
pressed. During  the  1970's,  the  airline 
participated  in  several  mercy  charter 
flights  flying  supplies  to  needy  Cam- 
bodian refugees.  On  Thanksgiving  Day 
in  1979,  history  was  made  when  the 
pilots  delivered  $1.5  million  in  food 
and  medical  supplies  in  the  first  direct 
mercy  flight  from  the  United  States  to 
Phnom  Penh— 4  years  after  the  famed 
"ricelift"  to  Cambodia  in  1975. 

Life  saving  supplies  were  also  deliv- 
ered to  refugee  camps  along  the  Thai- 
land/Cambodian border,  and  passen- 
ger charter  flights  were  commissioned 
to  carry  refugees  to  the  United  States. 
In  March  1982,  the  Flying  Tigers  flew 
a  charter  flight  into  Warsaw,  deliver- 
ing over  40  tons  of  medical  supplies, 
staple  foods,  and  relief  goods— the 
first  airlift  of  relief  supplies  to  reach 
Poland  since  the  imposition  of  martial 
law  the  previous  November. 

Clearly,  Mr.  President,  the  pilots  of 
Flying  Tigers  deserve  the  recognition 
of  this  Congress.  They  have  performed 
valiantly  and  with  great  skill  during 
both  war  and  peace.  I  urge  the  Senate 
to  consider  this  commemorative  legis- 
lation quickly  and  to  ensure  its  pas- 
sage. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 40— DESIGNATING  JUNE 
21,  1989,  AS  CHANEY.  GOOD- 
MAN. AND  SCHWERNER  DAY 

Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Dole.  Mr.  Cranston,  and  Mr.  Simp- 
son) submitted  the  following  concur- 
rent resolution;  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 
S.  Con.  Res.  40 

Whereas  on  June  21,  1964,  James  Chaney, 
Andrew  Goodman,  and  Michael  Schwemer 
gave  their  lives  at  a  young  age  in  an  effort 
to  guarantee  the  rights  that  are  the  birth- 
right of  every  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
particularly  the  right  to  vote: 

Whereas  James  Chaney,  Andrew  Good- 
man, and  Michael  Schwemer  were  part  of  a 
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movement  that  helped  to  achieve  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965.  and  other  mile- 
stones in  the  progress  of  this  Nation  toward 
achieving  the  goal  of  ensuring  equal  rights, 
equal  opportunities,  and  equal  justice  for 
aU; 

Whereas  during  the  quarter  century  after 
the  deaths  of  James  Chaney,  Andrew  Grood- 
man,  and  Michael  Schwemer  this  Nation 
has  benefitted  tremendously  from  the  re- 
moval of  many  barriers  to  full  participation 
by  every  citizen  of  this  Nation  In  political, 
educational,  and  economic  life; 

Whereas  the  lives  and  resultant  deaths  of 
James  Chaney,  Andrew  Goodman,  and  Mi- 
chael Schwemer  have  come  to  symbolize 
the  dream  of  brotherhood  and  sisterhood 
among  citizens  of  this  Nation  from  all  races, 
religions,  and  ethnic  backgrounds. 

Whereas  the  memory  of  the  struggle  of 
James  Chaney.  Andrew  Goodman,  and  Mi- 
chael Schwemer  and  the  sacrifice  of  such 
men  will  encourage  all  citizens  of  this 
Nation,  in  particular  young  citizens,  to  be 
rededicated  to  the  ideals  of  justice,  equality, 
citizenship,  and  community, 

Whereas  the  State  of  Mississippi  and  the 
City  of  Philadelphia,  Mississippi,  are  joining 
with  citizens  from  throughout  this  Nation 
to  commemorate  the  contributions  that 
James  Chaney,  Andrew  Goodman,  and  Mi- 
chael Schwemer  made  to  this  Nation;  and 

Whereas  the  Ulework  of  James  Chaney, 
Andrew  Goodman,  and  Michael  Schwemer 
remains  unfinished  until  all  barriers  are  re- 
moved that  bar  the  full  participation  of 
every  citizen  of  this  Nation  in  the  democrat- 
ic process  of  this  Nation,  especially  in  the 
electoral  process,  Now,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring),  That— 

(1)  June  21,  1989,  is  designated  as  Chaney, 
Goodman,  and  Schwemer  Day, 

(2)  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  has  helped  to  ful- 
fill the  promise  of  democracy  In  this  Nation, 
and 

(3)  the  Congress  reaffirms  the  goal  of  re- 
moving remaining  barriers  to  full  voter  par- 
ticipation In  this  Nation. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  not 
often  does  the  Senate  pause  to  recog- 
nize individuals  who  have  made  eter- 
nal contributions  to  this  country.  I  am 
honored  to  join  my  colleagues  today  to 
commemorate  three  brave  Americans 
who  forsake  personal  considerations  to 
advance  the  cause  of  freedom  for  all. 

Michael  Schwemer  and  Andrew 
Goodman  traveled  to  unfamiliar  Mis- 
sissippi from  the  relative  comfort  of 
their  homes  in  Permsylvanla  to  fight 
injustice  leveled  at  people  they  have 
never  met.  James  Chaney,  a  native  of 
the  State,  worked  with  them  in  hopes 
of  bringing  a  new  reality  to  people  he 
knew  deserved  it.  They  must  have 
known  hostility  awaited  them.  They 
could  not  have  imagined  their  expres- 
sions of  support  for  the  right  of  all 
citizens,  regardless  of  their  color,  to 
participate  in  American  dream  would 
cost  them  their  lives.  Surely,  they  did 
not  know  what  their  ultimate  contri- 
bution would  mean  to  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  these  men  are  sym- 
bols of  the  civil  rights  movement 
which  remains  vigilent— that  no  indi- 
vidual, no  organization— no  matter 
what  its  philosophical  bent— weakens 


this  Republic.  As  long  as  we  continue 
to  protect  the  fundamental,  inalien- 
able rights  of  all  Americans,  we  can 
proudly  state  that  Chaney,  Croodman, 
and  Schwemer  efforts  were  triimi- 
phant. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  I»resident,  I  rise 
today— along  with  the  distinguished 
majority  leader— to  introduce  a  resolu- 
tion commemorating  the  25th  armiver- 
sary  of  the  deaths  of  James  Chaney. 
Andrew  Goodman,  and  Michael 
Schwemer— three  young  men  from 
very  different  backgrounds,  who  gave 
their  lives  in  the  struggle  to  guarantee 
voting  rights  for  all  Americans.  This 
resolution  would  honor  their  memo- 
ries by  declaring  June  21,  1989  as 
Chaney  Goodman  Schwemer  Day. 

The  deaths  of  these  young  men, 
though  tragic,  have  come  to  represent 
one  of  the  great  milestones  in  Ameri- 
ca's long  journey  toward  racial  justice. 
Obviously,  much  has  been  accom- 
plished in  the  area  of  civil  rights  since 
that  fateful  day  in  1964.  And  I  think 
that  James  Chaney,  Andrew  Good- 
man, and  Michael  Schwemer  would  be 
proud  of  America  for  these  accom- 
plishments. 

So  I  think  it  is  entirely  appropriate 
for  Congress  to  honor  the  memories  of 
these  three  young  men.  They  have 
played  a  large  role  in  bringing  the  re- 
ality of  full  citizenship  to  so  many 
Americans,  and  they  have  certainly 
paid  a  very  heavy  price. 

Finally.  I  would  like  to  make  one 
small  point:  The  resolution  states  that 
Congress  reaffirms  the  goal  of  remov- 
ing remaining  barriers  to  full  voter 
participation  in  this  Nation.  I  agree 
with  this  statement.  But  the  state- 
ment should  not  be  taken  as  an  implic- 
it endorsement  on  my  part  of  any  of 
the  voter  registration  bills  that  have 
been  introduced  this  session. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  join  with  the  majority 
leader.  Senator  Mitchell,  the  minori- 
ty leader.  Senator  Dole,  and  the  Re- 
publican whip.  Senator  Simpson,  in  in- 
troducing this  resolution  to  commemo- 
rate on  June  21,  1989,  the  deaths  25 
years  ago  of  three  courageous  civil 
rights  workers^James  Chaney. 
Andrew  Goodman,  and  Michael 
Schwemer. 

The  brutal  murders  of  these  three 
young  Americans  drew  the  Nation's  at- 
tention to  the  struggle  for  racial  jus- 
tice and  voting  rights.  These  young 
men  were  part  of  the  national  move- 
ment which  led  to  the  passage  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  and  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  and  helped 
set  our  coimtry  on  the  path  toward 
achievement  of  the  goal  of  equality  of 
rights  and  opportunities. 

Next  month,  there  will  be  a  series  of 
commemorative  events  in  Mississippi. 
Washington,  DC.  and  New  York  City. 
marking  the  25th  anniversary  of  their 
deaths,  as  part  of  an  effort  to  help  re- 
kindle the  idealism  and  dedication  rep- 


resented by  these  young  men  and  the 
thousands  of  others  who  contributed 
so  much  to  our  Nation  during  the  civil 
rights  struggles  of  the  1960's. 

I  am  proud  to  join  in  remembering 
the  sacrifice  made  by  these  young 
Americans  and  their  families,  so  that 
our  Nation  could  move  forward,  and  in 
the  effort  to  reaffirm  our  commitment 
to  the  purposes  for  which  they  gave 
their  lives. 


SENATE    RESOLUTION     130— REC- 
OGNIZING THE  CONVENING  OF 
THE     U.S.S.R.      CONGRESS     OF 
PEOPLES'  DEPUTIES 
Mr.    BRADLEY    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Mitchell.  Mr.  Dole.  Mr.   Cranston, 
Mr.  LuGAR,  and  Mr.  Chafee)  submitted 
the  following  resolution;  which  was 
considered  and  agreed  to: 

S.  Res.  130 

Whereas,  for  the  first  time  in  70  years  the 
Soviet  people  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
participate  in  multi-candidate,  competitive, 
secret-ballot  voting  to  elect  a  2,250-member 
Congress  of  Peoples'  Deputies. 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  Peoples'  Depu- 
ties will  convene  annually  to  elect  from  Its 
ranks  new  members  of  the  542  seat  bicamer- 
al Supreme  Soviet  and  may  also  debate  and 
influence  other  important  issues. 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  Peoples'  Depu- 
ties win  also  elect  the  President  of  the  Su- 
preme Soviet. 

Whereas,  reformers  are  advocating  that 
the  President  transfer  to  the  Supreme 
Soviet  Important  decision-making  powers 
heretofore  exercised  by  the  Communist 
Party. 

Whereas,  a  similar  system  of  legislative 
organs  Is  also  planned  for  all  Union  and  au- 
tonomous republics,  and  the  election  of  peo- 
ples' deputies  is  scheduled  for  the  end  of 
1989. 

Whereas,  the  Soviet  Union  has  thereby 
begun  to  develop  an  institutional  base  with 
the  potential  for  representing  the  will  of 
the  people  more  openly,  directly,  and  effec- 
tively. 

Whereas,  on  May  25.  1989.  deputies  from 
all  over  the  Soviet  Union  will  meet  for  the 
first  time  In  Moscow  to  hold  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  newly-elected  Congress  of  Depu- 
ties and  will  elect,  a  542-member  Supreme 
Soviet.  Now,  therefore,  be  it 
Resolved,  That  the  Senate  hereby: 

(1)  welcomes  these  Initial  steps  toward  In- 
stitutionalizing a  democratic  process  In  the 
USSR,  and 

(2)  expresses  Its  hope  that  this  process 
will  continue  to  go  forward  and  will  ulti- 
mately result  in  a  reconstituted  Supreme 
Soviet  with  access  to  the  Information 
needed  to  make  policy  and  enact  legislation 
and  with  the  actual  power  to: 

—make  laws 

—approve  and  alter  budgets 

—appoint  and  change  government  officials 

—oversee  security  and  military  services. 
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SENATE  RESOLUTION  131— 

AMENDING  THE  STANDING 
RULES  OF  THE  SENATE  TO  IM- 
PROVE LEGISLATIVE  EFFICIEN- 
CY 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM  submitted  the 
following  resolution;  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committeee  on  Rules 
and  Administration: 

S.  Res.  131 

Resolved,  That  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"STANDING  COMMITTEE 

1.  The  following  standing  committees 
shall  be  appointed  at  the  commencement  of 
each  Congress,  and  shall  continue  and  have 
the  power  to  act  until  their  successors  are 
appointed,  with  leave  to  report  by  bill  or 
otherwise  on  matters  within  their  respective 
Jurisdictions: 

(a)(1)  Committee  on  National  Priorities, 
to  which  committee  shall  be  referred  all 
concurrent  resolutions  on  the  budget  (as  de- 
fined In  section  3(a)(4)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974)  and  all  other  matters 
required  to  be  referred  to  committee  under 
Titles  III  and  IV  of  that  act,  and  messages, 
petitions,  memorials,  and  other  matters  re- 
lating thereto. 

(2)  Such  committee  shall  have  the  duty— 

(A)  to  report  the  matters  required  to  be 
reported  by  committee  under  Title  III  and 
rv  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974; 

(B)  to  make  continuing  studies  of  the 
effect  on  budget  outlays  of  relevant  existing 
and  proposed  legislation  and  to  report  the 
results  of  such  studies  to  the  Senate  on  a  re- 
curring basis: 

(C)  to  request  and  evaluate  continuing 
studies  of  tax  expenditures,  to  devise  meth- 
ods of  coordinating  tax  expenditures,  poli- 
cies, and  programs  with  direct  budget  out- 
lays, and  to  report  the  results  of  such  stud- 
ies to  the  Senate  on  a  recurring  basis:  and 

(D)  to  review  on  a  continuing  basis,  the 
conduct  by  the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
of  its  functions  and  duties. 

(bKl)  Committee  on  Agricultural  Policy, 
to  which  committee  shall  be  referred  all 
proposed  legislation,  message,  petitions,  me- 
morials, and  other  matters  relating  primari- 
ly to  the  following  subjects: 

1.  Agricultural  economics  and  research. 

2.  Agricultural  extension  services  and  ex- 
periment stations. 

3.  Agricultural  production,  marketing,  and 
stabilization  of  prices. 

4.  Agriculture  and  agricultural  commod- 
ities. 

5.  Animal  industry  and  diseases. 

6.  Crop  insurance  and  soil  conservation. 

7.  Farm  credit  and  farm  security. 

8.  Food  from  fresh  waters. 

9.  Inspection  of  livestock,  meat,  and  agri- 
cultural products. 

10.  Pests  and  pesticides. 

11.  Plant  industry,  soils,  and  agricultural 
engineering. 

12.  Rural  development,  rural  electrifica- 
tion, and  watersheds. 

<2)  There  shall  also  be  referred  to  such 
committee  all  proposed  legislation,  mes- 
sages, petitions,  memorials,  and  other  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  appropriation,  or  to  the 
reaciasion  of  the  appropriation,  of  revenue 
for  the  support  of  government  programs, 
projects,  or  activities  relating  primarily  to 
the  subject  specified  in  paragraph  (bMl). 
except  as  provided  in  subparagraph  (a). 

(cKl)  Committee  on  Defense  Policy,  to 
which  eomoittee  shall  be  referred  all  pro- 


posed legislation,  messages,  petitions,  me- 
morials, and  other  matters  relating  primari- 
ly to  the  following  subjects: 

1.  Aeronautical  and  space  activities  pecu- 
liar to  or  primarily  associated  with  the  de- 
velopment of  weapons  systems  or  military 
operations. 

2.  Common  defense. 

3.  Department  of  Defense,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army,  the  Department  of  the 
Navy,  and  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force, 
generally. 

4.  Maintenance  and  operation  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  including  administration, 
sanitation,  and  government  of  the  Canal 
Zone. 

5.  Military  research  and  development. 

6.  National  security  aspects  of  nuclear 
energy. 

7.  Naval  petroleum  reserves,  except  those 
in  Alaska. 

8.  Pay.  promotion,  retirement,  and  other 
benefits  and  privileges  of  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  including  overseas  education 
of  civilian  and  military  dependents. 

9.  Selective  service  system. 

10.  Strategic  and  critical  materials  neces- 
sary for  the  common  defense. 

(2)  There  shall  also  be  referred  to  such 
committee  all  proposed  legislation,  mes- 
sages, petitions,  memorials,  and  other  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  appropriation,  or  to  the 
rescission  of  the  appropriation,  of  revenue 
for  the  support  of  government  programs, 
projects,  or  activities  relating  primarily  to 
the  subjects  specified  in  paragraph  (c)(1). 
except  as  provided  in  subparagraph  (a). 

(d)(1)  Committee  on  Commercial  Policy, 
to  which  committee  shall  be  referred  all 
proposed  legislation,  messages,  petitions, 
memorials,  and  other  matters  relating  pri- 
marily to  the  following  subjects: 

1.  Coast  Guard. 

2.  Coastal  zone  management. 

3.  Communications. 

4.  Construction  and  maintenance  of  high- 
ways, and  highway  safety. 

5.  Inland  waterways,  except  construction. 

6.  Interstate  commerce. 

7.  Marine  and  ocean  navigation,  safety, 
and  transportation,  including  navigational 
asp>ects  of  deepwater  ports. 

8.  Marine  fisheries. 

9.  Merchant  marine  and  navigation. 

10.  Nonmilitary  aeronautical  and  sp£u:e 
sciences. 

11.  Oceans,  weather,  and  atmospheric  ac- 
tivities. 

12.  Regulation  of  consumer  products  and 
services,  including  testing  related  to  toxic 
substances,  other  than  pesticides. 

13.  Regulation  of  interstate  common  carri- 
ers, including  railroads,  buses,  trucks,  ves- 
sels, pipelines,  and  civil  aviation. 

14.  Science,  engineering,  and  technology 
research  and  development  and  policy. 

15.  Sports. 

16.  Standards  and  measurement. 

17.  Trans|X)rtation. 

18.  Transportation  and  commerce  aspects 
of  Outer  Continental  Shelf  lands. 

19.  Regional  economic  development. 

20.  Financial  aid  to  commerce  and  indus- 
try. 

21.  Public  works,  bridges,  and  dams. 

(2)  There  shall  also  be  referred  to  such 
committee  all  proposed  legislation,  mes- 
sages, petitions,  memorials,  and  other  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  appropriation,  or  to  the 
rescission  of  the  appropriation,  of  revenue 
for  the  support  of  government  programs, 
projects,  or  activities  relating  primarily  to 
the  subjects  specified  In  paragraph  (d)(1), 
except  as  provided  in  subparagraph  (a). 


(e)(1)  Committee  on  Economic  Policy,  to 
which  conmiittee  shall  be  referred  all  pro- 
posed legislation,  messages,  petitions,  me- 
morials, and  other  matters  relating  primari- 
ly to  the  following  subjects: 

1.  Bonded  debt  of  the  United  States, 
except  as  provided  in  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974. 

2.  IDeposits  of  public  moneys. 

3.  Revenue  measures  generally,  except  as 
provided  in  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974. 

4.  Revenue  measures  relating  to  the  Insu- 
lar possessions. 

5.  Banks,  banking,  and  financial  Institu- 
tions. 

6.  Deposit  insurance. 

7.  Federal  monetary  policy,  including  the 
Federal  Reserve  System. 

8.  Issuance  and  redemption  of  notes. 

9.  Money  and  credit.  Including  currency 
and  coinage. 

(2)  There  shall  also  be  referred  to  such 
committee  all  proposed  legislation,  mes- 
sages, petitions,  memorials,  sind  other  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  appropriation,  or  to  the 
rescission  of  the  appropriation,  of  revenue 
for  the  support  of  government  programs, 
projects,  or  activities  relating  primarily  to 
the  subjects  specified  in  paragraph  (e)(1), 
except  as  provided  in  subparagraph  (a). 

(f)(1)  Committee  on  Energy  Policy,  to 
which  committee  shaU  be  referred  all  pro- 
posed legislation,  messages,  petitions,  me- 
morials, and  other  matters  relating  primari- 
ly to  the  following  subjects: 

1.  Coal  production,  distribution,  and  utili- 
zation. 

2.  EMergy  policy. 

3.  Energy  regulation  and  conservation. 

4.  Energy-related  aspects  of  deepwater 
ports. 

5.  Energy  research  and  development. 

6.  Extraction  of  minerals  from  oceans  and 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  lands. 

7.  Hydroelectric  electric  power,  irrigation, 
and  reclamation. 

8.  Mining  education  and  research. 

9.  Mining,  mineral  lands,  mining  claims, 
and  mineral  conservation. 

10.  Naval  petroleum  reserves  in  Alaska. 

11.  Nonmilitary  development  of  nuclear 
energy. 

12.  Oil  and  gas  production  and  distribu- 
tion. 

13.  Solar  energy  systems. 

(2)  There  shall  also  be  referred  to  such 
committee  all  prop>osed  legislation,  mes- 
sages, petitions,  memorials,  and  other  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  appropriation,  or  to  the 
rescission  of  the  appropriation,  of  revenue 
for  the  support  of  government  programs, 
projects,  or  activities  relating  primarily  to 
the  subjects  specified  in  paragraph  (f)(1), 
except  as  provided  in  subparagraph  (a). 

(g)(1)  Committee  on  Environmental 
Policy,  to  which  committee  shall  be  referred 
all  proposed  legislation,  messages,  petitions, 
memorials,  and  other  matters  relating  pri- 
marily to  the  following  subjects: 

1.  Air  pollution. 

2.  Environmental  aspects  of  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  lands. 

3.  Environmental  effects  of  toxic  sub- 
tances,  other  than  pesticides. 

4.  Environmental  policy. 

5.  Environmental  research  and  develop- 
ment. 

6.  Fisheries  and  wildlife. 

7.  Flood  control  and  improvements  of 
rivers  and  harbors.  Including  environmental 
aspects  of  deepwater  ports. 

8.  Noise  pollution. 
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9.  Nonmllltary  envirorunental  regulation 
and  control  of  nuclear  energy. 

10.  Ocean  dumping. 

11.  Solid  waste  disposal  and  recycling. 

12.  Water  pollution. 

13.  Water  resources. 

14.  Forestry,  and  forest  reserves  and  wil- 
derness areas. 

15.  National  parks,  recreation  areas,  wild 
and  scenic  rivers,  historical  sites,  military 
parks  and  battlefields,  and  on  the  public 
domain,  preservation  of  prehistoric  ruins 
and  objects  of  interest. 

16.  Public  lands  and  forests.  Including 
farming  and  grazing  thereon,  and  mineral 
extraction  therefrom. 

(2)  There  shall  also  be  referred  to  such 
committee  all  proposed  legislation,  mes- 
sages, petitions,  memorials,  and  other  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  appropriation,  or  to  the 
rescission  of  the  appropriation,  of  revenue 
for  the  support  of  government  programs, 
projects,  or  activities  relating  primarily  to 
the  subjects  specified  in  paragraph  (g)(1), 
except  as  provided  In  subparagraph  (a). 

(h)(1)  Committee  on  Foreign  Policy,  to 
which  committee  shall  be  referred  all  pro- 
posed legislation,  messages,  petitions,  me- 
morials, and  other  matters  relating  primari- 
ly to  the  following  subjects: 

1.  Acquisition  of  land  and  buildings  for 
embassies  and  legations  in  foreign  countries. 

2.  Boundaries  of  the  United  States. 

3.  Diplomatic  service. 

4.  Foreign  economic,  military,  technical, 
and  humanltiu-lan  assistance. 

5.  Foreign  loans. 

6.  International  activities  of  the  American 
Red  Cross  and  the  International  Committee 
of  the  Red  Cross. 

7.  International  aspects  of  nuclear  energy, 
including  nuclear  transfer  policy. 

8.  International  conferences  and  congress- 
es. 

9.  International  law  as  It  relates  to  foreign 
policy. 

10.  International  Monetary  Fund  and 
other  international  organizations  estab- 
lished primarily  for  international  monetary 
purposes. 

11.  Intervention  abroad  and  declarations 
of  war. 

12.  Measures  to  foster  commercial  inter- 
course with  foreign  nations  and  to  safe- 
guard American  business  Interests  abroad. 

13.  Trusteeships  of  the  United  States,  In- 
cluding territorial  possessions  of  the  United 
States. 

14.  Oceans  and  international  environmen- 
tal and  scientific  affairs  as  they  relate  to 
foreign  policy. 

15.  Protection  of  United  States  citizens 
abroad  and  expatriation. 

16.  Relations  of  the  United  States  with 
foreign  nations  generally. 

n.  Treaties  and  executive  agreements. 

18.  United  Nations  and  its  affiliated  orga- 
nizations. 

19.  World  Bank  group,  the  regional  devel- 
opment banks,  and  other  International  orga- 
nizations established  primarily  for  develop- 
ment assistance  programs. 

20.  Foreign  trade  promotion,  export,  and 
export  controls. 

21.  Interoceanic  canals  generally,  unless 
otherwise  provided. 

22.  Customs  and  ports  of  entry  and  deliv- 
ery. 

23.  Reciprocal  trade  agreements. 

24.  Tariffs  and  import  quotas,  and  matters 
related  thereto. 

25.  Organization  and  management  of 
United  States  nuclear  export  policy. 

(2)  There  shall  also  be  referred  to  such 
committee    all    proposed    legislation,    mes- 


sages, petitions,  memorials,  and  other  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  appropriation,  or  to  the 
rescission  of  the  appropriation,  of  revenue 
for  the  support  of  government  programs, 
projects,  or  activities  relating  primarily  to 
the  subjects  specified  In  paragraph  (h)(1), 
except  as  provided  In  subparagraph  (a). 

(l)(l)  Committee  on  Governmental  Policy, 
to  which  committee  shall  be  referred  all 
proposed  legislation,  messages,  petitions, 
memorials,  and  other  matters  relating  pri- 
marily to  the  following  subjects: 

1.  Archives  of  the  United  States. 

2.  Budget  and  accounting  measures, 
except  as  provided  in  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974. 

3.  Census  and  collection  of  statistics,  in- 
cluding economic  and  social  statistics. 

4.  Congressional  organizations,  except  for 
any  part  of  the  matter  that  amen(ls  the 
rules  of  order  of  the  Senate. 

5.  Federal  Civil  Service. 

6.  Government  information. 

7.  Intergovernmental  relations. 

8.  Municipal  affairs  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

9.  Org^anization  and  reorganization  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  government. 

10.  Postal  Service. 

11.  Status  of  officers  of  the  United  States, 
Including  their  classification,  compensation, 
and  benefits. 

12.  Renegotiation  of  governmental  con- 
tracts. 

13.  Public  buildings  and  Improved  grounds 
of  the  United  States  generally.  Including 
federal  buildings  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

(2)  There  shall  also  be  referred  to  such 
committee  all  proposed  legislation,  mes- 
sages, petitions,  memorials,  and  other  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  appropriation,  or  to  the 
rescission  of  the  appropriation,  of  revenue 
for  the  support  of  government  programs, 
projects,  or  activities  relating  primarily  to 
the  subjects  specified  In  paragraph  (i)(l). 
except  as  provided  In  subparagraph  (a). 

(j)(l)  Committee  on  Judicial  Policy,  to 
which  committee  shall  be  referred  all  pro- 
posed legislation,  messages,  petitions,  me- 
morials, and  other  matters  relating  primari- 
ly to  the  following  subjects: 

1.  Apportionment  of  Representatives. 

2.  Bankruptcy,  mutiny,  espionage,  and 
counterfeiting. 

3.  CivU  liberties. 

4.  Constitutional  amendments. 

5.  Federal  courts  and  judges. 

6.  Holidays  and  celebrations. 

7.  Immigration  and  naturalization. 

8.  Interstate  compacts  generally. 

9.  Judicial  proceedings,  civil  and  criminal, 
generally. 

10.  Local  courts  in  the  territories  and  pos- 
sessions. 

11.  Measures  relating  to  claims  against  the 
United  States. 

12.  National  penitentiaries. 

13.  Patent  Office. 

14.  Patents,  copyrights,  and  trademarks. 

15.  Protection  of  trade  and  commerce 
against  unlawful  restraints  and  monopolies. 

16.  Revisions  and  codification  of  the  stat- 
utes of  the  United  States. 

17.  State  and  territorial  boundary  lines. 
(2)  There  shall  also  be  referred  to  such 

committee  all  proposed  legislation,  mes- 
sages, petitions,  memorials,  and  other  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  appropriation,  or  to  the 
rescission  of  the  appropriation,  of  revenue 
for  the  support  of  government  programs, 
projects,  or  activities  relating  primarily  to 
the  subjects  specified  in  paragraph  (j)(l), 
except  as  provided  in  subparagraph  (a). 


(k)(l)  Committee  on  Social  Policy,  to 
which  committee  shall  be  referred  all  pro- 
posed legislation,  messages,  petitions,  me- 
morials, and  other  matters  relating  primari- 
ly to  the  following  subjects: 

1.  Measures  relating  to  education,  labor, 
health,  and  public  welfare. 

2.  Arts  and  humanities. 

3.  Biomedical  research  and  development. 

4.  Child  labor. 

5.  Domestic  activities  of  the  American  Red 
Cross. 

6.  Equal  employment  opportunity. 

7.  Gallaudet  College,  Howard  University, 
and  Saint  Elizabeths  Hospital. 

8.  Handicapped  Individuals. 

9.  Labor  standards. 

10.  Mediation  and  arbitration  of  labor  dis- 
putes. 

11.  Occupational  ssJety  and  health,  in- 
cluding the  welfare  of  miners. 

12.  Private  pension  plans. 

13.  Public  health. 

14.  Railroad  retirement  program. 

15.  Regulation  of  foreign  laborers. 

16.  Student  loans. 

17.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor. 

18.  Food  stamp  programs. 

19.  Human  nutrition. 

20.  School  nutrition  programs. 

21.  Public  housing. 

22.  Nursing  homes  including  construction. 

23.  National  social  security. 

24.  Public  health  programs,  including 
health  programs  under  the  Social  Security 
Act. 

(2)  There  shall  also  be  referred  to  such 
committee  all  proposed  legislation,  mes- 
sages, petitions,  memorials,  and  other  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  appropriation,  or  to  the 
rescission  of  the  appropriation,  of  revenue 
for  the  support  of  government  programs, 
projects,  or  activities  relating  primarily  to 
the  subjects  specified  In  paragraph  (k)(l). 
except  as  provided  in  subparagraph  (a). 

(1)(1)  Committee  on  Native  American  Pro- 
grams, to  which  committee  shall  be  referred 
all  proposed  legislation,  messages,  petitions, 
memorials,  and  other  matters  relating  pri- 
marily to  Native  Americans  generally,  and 
Native  American  Programs. 

(2)  There  shall  also  be  referred  to  such 
committee  all  proposed  legislation,  mes- 
sages, petitions,  memorials,  and  other  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  appropriation,  or  to  the 
rescission  of  the  appropriation,  of  revenue 
for  the  support  of  government  programs, 
projects^  or  activities  relating  primarily  to 
the  subjects  specified  in  paragraph  (1)(1), 
except  as  provided  In  subparagraph  (a). 

(m)(l)  Committee  on  Senior  American 
Programs,  to  which  committee  shall  be  re- 
ferred all  proposed  legislation,  messages,  pe- 
titions, memorials,  and  other  matters  relat- 
ing primarily  to  Senior  Americans  generally, 
and  to  the  Older  Americans  Act. 

(2)  There  shall  also  be  referred  to  such 
committee  all  proposed  legislation,  mes- 
sages, petitions,  memorials,  and  other  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  appropriation,  or  to  the 
rescission  of  the  appropriation,  of  revenue 
for  the  support  of  government  programs, 
projects,  or  activities  relating  primarily  to 
the  subjects  specified  In  paragraph  (m)(l), 
except  as  provided  in  subparagraph  (a). 

(n)(l)  Committee  on  Veteran  American 
Programs,  to  which  conunittee  shall  be  re- 
ferred all  proposed  legislation,  messages,  pe- 
titions, memorials,  and  other  matters  relat- 
ing primarily  to  the  following  subjects: 

1.  Compensation  of  veterans. 

2.  Life  insurance  issued  by  the  govern- 
ment on  account  of  service  in  the  Armed 
Forces. 
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3.  National  cemeteries.  riadictlon  of  any  other  standing  committee  on  any  other  committee  listed  in  subpara- 

4!   Pensions   of   aU   wars   of   the   United  of  the  Senate  shall  first  be  referred  to  such  graph  2(b)  but  shall  serve  on  the  committee 

States,  general  and  special.  committee).  listed  in  subparagraph  2(a). 

5.  Readjustment  of  servicemen  to  civil  life.  9.  Presidential  succession.  (3)  each  senator  serving  as  either  a  chalr- 

6.  Soldiers  and  sailors  civil  relief.  10.   Purchase   of   books  and   manuscripts  man  or  a  ranking  member  of  any  committee 
7  Veterans'  hospitals,  medical  care  and  and  erection  of  monuments  to  the  memory  listed  in  subparagraph  2(c)  shall  also  serve 

treatment  of  veterans.                        ^  of  Individuals.  on  the  committee  listed  In  subparagraph 

8.  Veterans'  measures  generally.  11.  Senate  Library  and  statutory,  art.  and  2(a). 

9.  Vocational  rehabiltation  and  education  pictures  In  the  Capitol  and  Senate  office  (4)  in  addition  to  those  senators  serving 
of  veterans.  buildings.  on  the  committee  listed  in  subparagraph 

(2)  There  shall  also  be  referred  to  such  12.  Services  to  the  Senate,  including  the  2(a)  by  virtue  of  their  serving  as  chairman 

committee    all    proposed    legislation,    mes-  Senate  restaurant.  or  ranking  member  of  a  committee  listed  in 

sages,  petitions,  memorials,  and  other  mat-  13.  United  States  Capitol  and  congression-  subparagraph  2(b).  not  more  than  5  sena- 

ters  relating  to  the  appropriation,  or  to  the  al  office  buildings,  the  Library  of  Congress,  tors  shall  be   appointed   by   the  majority 

rescission  of  the  appropriation,  or  revenue  the  Smithsonitwi  Institution  (and  the  incor-  leader  of  the  senate  to  serve  on  the  commit- 

for  the  support  of  government  programs,  poratlon  of  similar  institutions),  and  the  Bo-  tee  listed  in  subparagraph  2(a)  for  the  pur- 

projects.  or  activities  relating  primarily  to  tanic  Gardens.  pose  of  making  the  overall  balance  of  major- 

the  subjects  specified  in  paragraph  (n)(l),  (2)  There  shall  also  be  referred  to  such  ity  and  minority  members  on  the  committee 

except  as  provided  in  subparagraph  (a).  committee    all    proposed    legislation,    mes-  the  same  as  the  relative  balance  between 

(OKI)     Committee     on     Entrepreneurial  sages,  petitions,  memorials,  and  other  mat-  the  majority  and  minority  members  of  the 

American   Programs,   to   which   committee  ters  relating  to  the  appropriation,  or  to  the  Senate. 

shall  be  referred  all  proposed  legislation,  rescission  of  the  appropriations,  of  revenue  (5)  service  by  a  senator  on  any  committee 

messages,  petitions,  memorials,  and  other  for  the  support  of  government  programs,  listed  in  subparagraph  2(c)  shall  not  limit 

matters  relating  to  the  Small  Business  Ad-  projects,  or  activities  relating  primarily  to  the  ability  of  such  senator  to  serve  on  any 

ministration.  the  subjects  specified  in  paragraph  (pKl),  other  committee  or  standing  committee. 

(2)  Any  proposed  legislation  reported  by  except  as  provided  in  subparagraph  (a).  (b)  By  agreement  entered  into  by  the  ma- 
such  committee  which  relates  to  matters  2.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  jority  leader  and  the  minority  leader,  the 
other  than  the  functions  of  the  Small  Busi-  paragraph  4  of  this  rule,  the  Leadership  membership  of  one  or  more  standing  com- 
ness  Administration  shall,  at  the  request  of  Committee,  known  as  the  Committee  on  Na-  mittees  may  be  increased  temporarily  from 
any  standing  committee  having  Jurisdiction  tional  Priorities,  shall  consist  of  not  less  time  to  time  by  such  number  or  numbers  as 
over  the  subject  matter  extraneous  to  the  than  28  senators  nor  more  than  33  senators,  may  be  required  to  accord  to  the  majority 
functions  of  the  Small  Business  Administra-  (b)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  para-  party  a  majority  of  the  membership  of  all 
tion,  be  considered  and  reported  by  such  graph  4  of  this  rule,  each  of  the  following  standing  committees.  Members  of  the  ma- 
standing  committee  prior  to  its  consider-  standing  committees  shall  consist  of  not  Jority  party  In  such  numbers  as  may  be  re- 
ation  by  the  Senate;  and  likewise  measures  more  than  the  number  of  senators  set  forth  quired  for  that  purpose  may  serve  as  mem- 
reported  by  other  committees  directly  relat-  in  the  following  table  on  the  line  on  which  bers  of  three  standing  committees  listed  in 
ing  to  the  Small  Business  Administration  the  name  of  that  committee  appears:  subparagraph  2(b).  No  such  temporary  In- 
shaU.  at  the  request  of  the  Committee  on  Legislative  policy  committees  crease  in  the  membership  of  any  standing 
Entrepreneurial  American  Programs  for  its  rnmjniUfc-  Members  committee  under  this  subparagraph  shall  be 
consideration  of  any  portions  of  the  meas-  7e!?riiltnral  Policv                                     17  continued  in  effect  after  the  need  therefore 

ure  dealing  with  the  Small  Business  Admin-        nlfpnsp  Poiirv        17  ^^  ended.  No  standing  committee  may  be 

istratlon,  be  considered  and  reported  by  this        commercial  Policy 17  increased  in  membership  under  this  sub- 
committee prior  to  Its  consideration  by  the        r^nnnmir- Pniifv     17  Paraexaph  by  more  than  two  members  In 

Senate.                                                                     S^Policv      17  ^""^^^  °*  ^^«  number  prescribed  for  that 

(3)  There  shall  also  be  referred  to  such        EnvlronmentaJPolicv 17  committee  by  paragraph  2(b). 

committee    aU    proposed    legislation,    mes-        Foreign  Policy             17  (c)  No  senator  shaU  serve  at  any  one  time 

sages,  petitions,  memorials,  and  other  mat-        Goverrmiental  Policy 17  *®  chairman  of  more  than  one  subcommlt- 

ters  relating  to  the  appropriation,  or  to  the        judicial  Policy !!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!          17  ^^    °^    ^^*^    standing    committee    of    the 

rescission  of  the  appropriation,  or  revenue        social  Policy    17  Senate. 

for  the  support  of  government  programs.        ,  ,  „        .     ■■"■,■" ! "TTi  4-  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  rule 

projects,  or  ^tlvltles  relating  priLiriiru,  Jf^^ff  ^rt^,°^np'*P^h''o7lh'.  f^finwTn^e  ^^^  of  the  standing  rules  of  the  Senate. 

the  subjects  specified  in  paragraphs  (o)(l)  ^f*^,  *    L^^i^Jf;   clfou  L^ll   n?  nn?  ^^^  appointment  of  committees  or  standing 

and  (0K2),  except  as  provided  In  subpara-  standing  committees  shall  consist  of  not  committees  as  prescribed  by  this  title  shall 

gnoh  (a)  ^°^^  ^^^  ^^^  number  of  senators  set  forth  ^e  on  this  basis  of  each  senator's  continuous 

(pKl)   Committee   on   Senate   Rules,    to  1?  **^«  followmg  Uble  on  the  Ime  on  which  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  senate,  except  that  such  ap- 

which  committee  shall  be  referred  all  pro-  ^^^  "*™*^  °'  ^^'^^  committee  appears:  polntment  shall  be  in  accordance  with  the 

posed  legislation,  messages,  petitions,  me-  Legislative  program  committees  following  limitations: 

mortals,  and  other  matters  relating  prlmari-  Committee:                                           Memben  (a)  Only  those  senators  who  on  the  day 

ly  to  the  foUowing  subjects:                                    Native  American  Programs 9  preceding  the  effective  date  of  this  title 

1.  Administration   of   the   Senate   office        Veteran  American  Programs U  were  serving  as  members  of  the  Committee 

buildings  and  the  Senate  wing  of  the  Cap-        Senior  American  Programs 19  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry  or 

Itol.    Including    the    assignment    of    office  Entrepreneurial     American     Pro-  who  were  serving  on  the  Subcommittee  on 

space.                                                                           grams 19  Agriculture.  Rural  Development,  and  Relat- 

2.  Congressional  organization  relative  to  (j)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  para-  cd  Agencies  of  the  Committee  on  Approprla- 
rules  and  procedures,  and  Senate  rules  and  graph  4  of  this  rule,  each  of  the  following  tlons  may  serve  on  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
regulations,    including    floor    and    gallery  committees  and  standing  committees  shall  cultural  Policy. 

rules.  consist  of  the  number  of  senators  set  forth  <b)  Only  those  senators  who  on  the  day 

3.  Corrupt  practices.  in  the  following  Uble  on  the  line  on  which  Preceding  the  effective  date  of  this  title 

4.  Credentials  and  qualifications  of  mem-  the  name  of  that  committee  appears*  ^^""^  serving  as  members  of  the  Committee 
bers  of  the  Senate,  contested  elections,  and  ..rf„.„,./«.M„„  ^™„w#.^.  °^  Armed  Services  or  who  were  serving  on 
acceptance  of  incompatible  offices.  Aamtnucraitve  commuues  ^j^^  Subcommittee  on  Defense  or  the  Sub- 

5.  Federal  elections  generally,  including  Committee:                                           Members  committee  on  Military  Construction  of  the 

the  election  of  the  President.  Vice  Presi-        Senate  Rules 15  committee  on  Appropriations  may  serve  on 

dent,  and  members  of  Congress.                              Senate  Ethics 6  the  Committee  on  Defense  Policy. 

6.  Government  Printing  Office,  and  the        Senate  Intelligence 15  (c)  Only  those  senators  who  on  the  day 

printing  and  correction  of  the  Congression-  3.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  preceding  the  effective  date  of  this  title 

til  Record,  as  well  as  those  matters  provided  paragraph  4.  and  except  as  otherwise  pro-  were  serving  as  members  of  the  Committee 

under  rule  XI.  vided  by  this  paragraph—  on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 

7.  Meetings  of  the  Congress  and  attend-  (1)  each  senator  shall  serve  on  no  more  or  who  were  serving  on  the  Subcommittee 
ance  of  the  members.  than  two  committees  listed  in  subparagraph  on  Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  of 

8.  Payment  of  money  out  of  the  contln-  2(b).  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  may  serve 
gent  fund  of  the  Senate  or  creating  a  charge  (2)  each  senator  serving  as  either  a  chair-  on  the  Committee  on  Commercial  Policy. 
upon  the  same  (except  that  any  resolution  man  or  a  ranking  member  on  any  committee  (d)  Only  those  senators  who  on  the  day 
relating  to  substantive  matter  within  the  Ju-  listed  in  subparagraph  2(b)  shall  not  serve  preceding  the  effective  date  of  this  title 
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were  serving  as  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Finance  or  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  may  serve  on 
the  Committee  on  Economic  Policy. 

(e)  Only  those  senators  who  on  the  day 
preceding  the  effective  date  of  this  title 
were  serving  as  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  or  who 
were  serving  on  the  Subcommittee  on 
Energy  and  Water  Development  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  may  serve  on 
the  Committee  on  Energy  Policy. 

(f)  Only  those  senators  who  on  the  day 
preceding  the  effective  date  of  this  title 
were  serving  as  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works  or  who 
were  serving  on  the  Subcommittee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Related  Agencies  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  may  serve  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environmental  Policy. 

(g)  Only  those  senators  who  on  the  day 
preceding  the  effective  date  of  this  title 
were  serving  as  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  or  who  were  serving 
on  the  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Oper- 
ations of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
may  serve  on  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Policy. 

(h)  Only  those  senators  who  on  the  day 
preceding  the  effective  date  of  this  title 
were  serving  as  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs  or  who  were  serv- 
ing on  the  Subcommittee  on  Treasury, 
Postal  Service,  and  General  Government  or 
the  Subcommittee  on  District  of  Columbia 
or  on  the  Subcommittee  on  HUD-Independ- 
ent  Agencies  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations may  serve  on  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Policy. 

(1)  Only  those  senators  who  on  the  day 
preceding  the  effective  date  of  this  title 
were  serving  as  members  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  or  who  were  serving  on  the 
Subcommittee  on  Commerce,  Justice,  State, 
the  Judiciary,  and  Related  Agencies  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  may  serve  on 
the  Committee  on  Judicial  Policy. 

(j)  Only  those  senators  who  on  the  day 
preceding  the  effective  date  of  this  title 
were  serving  as  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  or  who 
were  serving  on  the  Subcommittee  on 
Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Educa- 
tion, and  Related  Agencies  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  may  serve  on  the 
Committee  on  Social  Policy. 

(k)  Only  those  senators  who  on  the  day 
preceding  the  effective  date  of  this  title 
were  serving  as  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  or  who  were 
serving  on  the  Subcommittee  on  Legislative 
Branch  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
may  serve  on  the  Committee  on  Senate 
Policy. 

(1)  Only  those  senators  who  on  the  day 
preceding  the  effective  date  of  this  title 
were  serving  as  members  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs  may  serve  on  the 
Committee  on  Native  American  Programs. 

(m)  Only  those  senators  who  on  the  day 
preceding  the  effective  date  of  this  title 
were  serving  as  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Veterans  Affairs  may  serve  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veteran  Programs. 

(n)  Only  those  senators  who  on  the  day 
preceding  the  effective  date  of  this  title 
were  serving  as  members  of  the  Special 
Committee  on  Aging  may  serve  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Senior  American  Programs. 

(o)  Only  those  senators  who  on  the  day 
preceding  the  effective  date  of  this  title 
were  serving  as  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Small  Business  may  serve  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Senior  American  Programs. 


5.  Upon  the  effective  date  of  this  title,  the 
Select  Committee  on  Ethics  shall  become 
the  Committee  on  Senate  Ethics,  and  the 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  shall 
t>ecome  the  Committee  on  Intelligence 
Oversight.  However,  the  membership,  func- 
tions, and  duties  of  such  committees  shall 
remain  unchanged. 

Sec.  2.  Paragraphs  1,  2,  3,  4,  6,  and  7  of 
rule  XVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate  are  repealed,  and  paragraphs  S  and  8 
are  renumbered  as  paragraphs  "1"  and  "2." 
respectively. 

Sec.  3.  Subparagraph  (b)  of  paragraph  4 
of  Rule  XVII  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "(except 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations)". 

Sec.  4.  Rule  XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate  is  amended— 

(a)  by  striking  out  "(except  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations)"  in  each  instance 
where  it  appears. 

(b)  by  striking  out  "(except  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  and  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget)"  In  each  instance  where  it 
appears,  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following  "(except  the  Committee  on  Na- 
tional Priorities)", 

(c)  by  striking  out  "the  prohibition  con- 
tained in  the  preceding  sentence  shall  not 
apply  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
or  the  Committee  on  the  Budget,"  In  sub- 
paragraph 5(a)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"The  prohibition  contained  in  the  preceding 
sentence  shall  not  apply  to  the  Committee 
on  National  Priorities.", 

(d)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence  of 
subparagraph  10(b),  and 

(e)  by  striking  out  "(except  those  by  the 
Committee  on  Appropriation)"  in  subpara- 
graph 11(b). 

Sec.  5.  The  provisions  of  this  resolution 
shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  first 
Congress  following  the  date  of  enactment. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
today,  I  am  joining  with  Mr.  Inouyk, 
Mr.  Daschle,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr.  Lugar. 
and  Mr.  McCain  in  resubmitting  legis- 
lation identical  to  Senate  Resolution 
260,  which  was  submitted  in  the  100th 
Congress  on  the  subject  of  congres- 
sional reform. 

I  believe  comprehensive  reform  is 
vital  to  the  effective  deliberations  of 
this  body.  Included  in  such  reform,  al- 
though outside  of  the  scope  of  the 
measure  I  am  submitting  today,  must 
be  an  overhaul  of  the  congressionsd 
budget  process,  including  a  2-year  con- 
gressional budget  cycle  of  the  type  ad- 
vocated in  past  legislation  sponsored 
by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Ford],  and  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Roth].  I  am  pleased  to  be  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  Ford-Roth  bill  this 
Congress,  as  I  was  in  the  past  Con- 
gress. I  believe  the  reforms  they  advo- 
cate, in  combination  with  the  reforms 
of  the  Kassebaum-Inouye  resolution, 
are  long  overdue. 

Much  has  been  written  lately  about 
the  level  of  discontent  around  this 
body.  The  bulk  of  that  commentary 
has  focused  on  the  so-called  "quality 
of  life"  issue.  While  I  agree  that  qual- 
ity of  life  is  important,  I  believe  there 
are  much  more  basic  and  compelling 
reasons  why  reform  is  imperative. 

If  Congress  hopes  to  fimction  effec- 
tively as  a  coequal  branch  of  Govern- 


ment, institutional  reform  is  a  necessi- 
ty. Unlike  the  executive  branch,  which 
acts  on  the  authority  of  the  President, 
Congress  can  only  act  through  consen- 
sus. Finding  consensus  among  535 
people  is  never  an  easy  undertaking. 
The  process  used  to  achieve  consensus 
should  not  make  the  task  more  diffi- 
cult. 

The  Senate  must,  of  course,  have 
rules  and  procedures.  Without  struc- 
ture, orderly  deliberations  would  be 
impossible.  However,  if  those  rules 
ignore  the  need  for  efficient  action, 
the  Senate  will  be  largely  limited  to  a 
role  of  reacting  to  administration 
policy  initiatives  rather  than  fulfilling 
our  constitutional  obligation,  which  is 
setting  policy.  That  Is  the  primary 
reason  why  I  believe  reform  is  not 
only  necessary  but  imperative. 

The  task  is  not  impossible.  Given  a 
workable  legislative  format,  100  Sena- 
tors can  participate  in  making  policy.  I 
would  suggest,  however,  that  there  is 
no  conceivable  format  under  which 
100  Senators  can  lead  in  making 
policy.  Unfortunately,  I  believe  that  is 
exactly  what  we  are  trying  to  achieve 
under  existing  nxles  and  procedures. 

All  of  us  may  have  been  created 
equal,  but  all  U.S.  Senators  cannot 
hold  equal  power.  We  elect  leaders- 
majority  and  minority  leaders,  com- 
mittee chairmen,  and  ranking  mem- 
bers—but some  of  us  don't  want  to  let 
them  lead. 

Mr.  President,  I  realize  the  Senate 
has  a  long  tradition  of  affording  proce- 
dural protections  to  all  Members.  That 
practice,  perhaps  more  than  any 
other,  serves  to  distinguish  the  Senate 
from  other  legislative  bodies.  As  a 
member  of  a  minority  party,  I  fully 
appreciate  the  importance  of  such  pro- 
tections. I  would  suggest,  however, 
that  there  is  a  distinction  between  ac- 
commodating divergent  views  and  ac- 
commodating dilatory  intent. 

In  "pre-Watergate  reform  days," 
when  this  balance  was  lost,  the 
Senate— tradition  notwithstanding— 
usually  acted  to  assert  itself  on  the 
side  of  legislative  efficiency.  Even  the 
most  sacred  of  traditional  Senate  pro- 
tections—the filibuster— was  modified 
in  the  name  of  efficiency  in  1975, 
when  the  vote  required  to  invoke  clo- 
ture was  reduced  from  two-thirds  to 
three-fifths. 

Today,  we  face  a  legislative  crisis 
much  more  serious  than  the  one  that 
precipitated  the  modification  of  clo- 
ture. Put  simply.  Congress  is  losing  its 
ability  to  make  policy.  That  failure 
does  not  mean  that  Government  pol- 
icymaking will  cease.  As  long  as  we 
have  an  executive  branch  we  will  have 
national  policies.  The  Pentagon,  for 
example,  is  fully  capable  of  formulat- 
ing and  implementing  national  defense 
policy.  Our  failure  to  act  simply  means 
Congress   will   neither   prescribe   nor 
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oversee  Government  policies.  That.  I 
suggest,  has  begun  to  happen. 

It  is  vital  that  Congress  begin  reas- 
serting its  constitutional  prerogatives 
in  the  area  of  policy  formulation  and 
oversight.  That.  I  believe,  can  only 
happen  if  we  are  willing  to  modify  our 
framework  of  procedures  and  practices 
to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  delib- 
erative process.  It  is  in  the  hope  of 
furthering  that  objective  that  we  are 
introducing  this  legislation. 

Our  measure  attempts  to  improve 
legislative  efficiency  by.  first,  vesting 
responsibility  for  setting  policy  prior- 
ities with  a  leadership  committee. 
Those  who  serve  as  chairmen  and 
ranldng  members  of  legislative  com- 
mittees will  serve  on  the  Leadership 
Committee.  They  will  assume  the 
duties  and  functions  currently  per- 
formed by  the  Budget  Committee. 

The  Budget  Committee,  by  virtue  of 
the  fact  that  it  produces  and  enforces 
the  congressional  budget  resolution, 
has  de  facto  control  over  setting  policy 
priorities  for  the  Senate.  This  task  is 
the  proper  province  of  the  Senate 
leadership.  For  that  reason  we  have 
eliminated  the  Budget  Committee  and 
vested  its  duties  with  the  Leadership 
Committee. 

Second,  under  the  Kassebaum- 
Inouye  resolution,  the  responsibilities 
for  authorizations  and  appropriations 
are  consolidated  under  individual  leg- 
islative committees.  Authorizing  legis- 
lation would  be  reported  to  the  floor 
with  appropriations  language  includ- 
ed. The  need  for  repetitious  debate 
would  be  greatly  reduced.  This  would 
not  only  speed  up  the  legislative  proc- 
ess, it  would  also  reduce  opportimities 
for  narrow,  special  interest  amend- 
ments which  tie  up  floor  action. 

Third,  the  measure  resturctures 
committee  Jurisdictions.  Standing 
committees  are  reorganized  so  that 
they  cover,  to  the  greatest  extent  pos- 
sible, a  single,  broad  policy  area.  This 
restructuring  uses  existing  committee 
Jurisdictions  as  a  starting  point  and  at- 
tempts to  protect  the  central  core  of 
existing  committee  Jurisdictions  from 
reshuffling. 

For  a  committee  like  Armed  Serv- 
ices, committee  Jurisdiction  would 
remain  virtually  unchanged.  For  other 
committees,  like  Finance,  for  example, 
the  restructuring  would  be  much  more 
dnunatic. 

The  Finance  Committee  would 
become  the  Committee  on  Economic 
Policy.  It  would  be  responsible  for  all 
areas  of  revenue  and  bonded  debt 
which  are  now  under  Finance  Jurisdic- 
tion, as  well  as  all  areas  relating  to 
hanking,  monetary  policy,  coinage, 
and  the  Federal  Reserve,  which  are 
currently  under  the  Banking  Commit- 
tee. Finance  would  lose  Jurisdiction 
over  Social  Security,  Medicare,  and 
Medicaid,  which  would  be  transferred 
to  the  Committee  on  Social  Policy— 


the  reconstituted  version  of  the  Labor 
and  Human  Resources  Committee. 

Significant  bipartisan  support  for 
structural  changes  of  this  general 
nature  has  been  expressed  by  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  for  a  number  of 
years.  For  example,  in  testimony 
before  the  Quayle  Commission.  Sena- 
tor Hatfield  said  he  felt  the  Budget 
Committee  should  be  composed  of  the 
chairmen  of  the  authorizing  commit- 
tees. 

Senator  Stevens,  also  addressing  the 
Quayle  Commission,  voiced  support 
for  combining  the  budget  and  appro- 
priations process  as  well  as  the  author- 
izing and  appropriating  processes. 

Consolidation  was  also  supported  by 
Senator  Nunn  in  the  form  of  a  com- 
bined Budget/ Appropriations  Commit- 
tee with  enhanced  authority  to  en- 
force committee  decisions  once  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Senate.  Howard  Baker 
indicated  that,  although  he  no  longer 
favored  eliminating  authorizing  com- 
mittees and  assigning  their  duties  to  a 
"super  appropriations  committee,"  he 
had  considered  the  possibility  of  pro- 
viding for  authorizations  and  appro- 
priations in  the  same  bill. 

While  I  would  not  propose  to  sug- 
gest that  all  those  who  voiced  opinions 
about  the  need  for  procedural  reform 
would  support  the  Kassebaum-Inouye 
approach,  I  believe  they  would  find 
much  to  recommend  it.  Our  proposal 
follows  the  suggested  general  direction 
of  their  recommendations.  In  doing  so, 
it  recognizes  what  I  believe  was  strong- 
ly alluded  to  in  much  of  their  testimo- 
ny: that  congressional  efficiency 
caimot  be  significantly  Improved  with- 
out an  increase  in  the  centralization  of 
power  in  Congress. 

Enactment  of  the  reforms  we  are 
proposing  would  provide  Congress 
with  an  opportunity  to  regain  a  promi- 
nent position  in  the  formulation  of  na- 
tional policy.  It  would  also  provide  a 
real  opportunity  for  making  the  fiscal 
policy  deliberations  of  the  101st  Con- 
gress a  meaningful  exercise.  We  could, 
once  again,  actually  make  decisions  of 
substance  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  brief  description  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Kassebaum-Inouye 
resolution  appear  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

SENATK  COMMTITEE  AMD  PROCEDURAL  RETORM 
PURPOSE 

To  revise  Senate  committee  structure  to 
increase  the  influence  of  the  leadership  of 
standing  committees  in  setting  overall  na- 
tional priorities  and  to  consolidate  authoriz- 
ing and  appropriating  responsibilities  within 
Individual  legislative  committees. 

Restructured  Legislative  Committees, 
luiown  as  Policy  Committees  and  Program 
Committees,  will  be  responsible  for  imple- 
menting policy  priorities,  as  determined  by 
a  Leadership  Committee,  through  legislative 
authorizations  and  appropriations  for  pro- 


grams, projects,  and  activities  within  their 
jurisdiction. 

LEAOERSRIP  COlOf  nXEE 

The  Committee  on  National  Priorities 
The  Committee  on  National  Priorities  will 
establish  overall  policy  direction  for  the 
Senate  by  setting  spending  priorities  for 
Legislative  Committees  through  Its  Jurisdic- 
tion over  the  Budget  Act  and  its  responsibil- 
ity for  reporting  and  enforcing  annual 
budget  resolutions. 

Those  who  chair  or  serve  as  ranUng  mem- 
bers of  Legislative  Committees  will  serve  on 
the  Committee  on  National  Priorities  and 
will,  therefore,  have  direct  Influence  over 
formulation  of  policy  priorities  and  spend- 
ing levels  for  the  Senate  legislative  agenda. 
Broad  policy  decisions  will  flow  from  the 
leadership  level  to  the  legislative  level 
where  such  decisions  will  be  transformed 
into  legislative  programs. 

LEGISLATIVE  COBfUITTEES 

Legislative  Committees  would  be  of  two 
types:  Legislative  Policy  Committees  and 
Legislative  Program  Committees. 

LEGISLATIVE  POLICY  COMMITTEES 

Legislative  Policy  Committees  will  have 
legislative,  oversight,  and  appropriations  re- 
sponsibilities for  substantive  areas  of  na- 
tional policy  and  for  national  programs  of 
Importance  to  the  Senate.  These  commit- 
tees will  perform  both  the  authorization 
and  appropriation  functions  for  programs 
within  their  jurisdiction.  Their  exercise  of 
the  appropriation  function,  however,  must 
conform  to  the  national  policy  decisions  of 
the  Xjeadership  Committee.  Legislative 
Policy  Committees  are: 

Committee  on  Agricultural  Policy 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
ricultural Policy  would  include  all  existing 
responsibilities  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, except  those  relating  to  nutrition 
and  forest  lands. 

Those  eligible  for  meml>ership  on  the 
committee  would  include  current  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  cur- 
rent members  of  the  Subconunittee  on  Agri- 
culture, Rural  IDevelopment,  and  Related 
Agencies  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

Committee  on  Commercial  Policy 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on 
Commercial  Policy  would  include  all  exist- 
ing responsibilities  of  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
except  those  relating  to  interoceanic  canals 
generally,  plus  responsibility  for  highway 
programs  and  for  regional  economic  devel- 
opment. 

Those  eligible  for  membership  on  the 
committee  would  include  current  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science, 
and  Transportation  and  the  Sulxwmmittee 
on  Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Committee  on  Defense  Policy 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  De- 
fense Policy  would  include  all  existing  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Those  eligible  for  membership  on  the 
conunittee  would  Include  current  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  and 
the  Subcommittees  on  Defense  and  on  Mili- 
tary Construction  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

Committee  on  Economic  Policy 
The  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  Eco- 
nomic Policy  would  include  all  areas  relat- 
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Ing  to  revenue  and  bonded  debt  currently 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance  and  all  areas  relating  to  banking, 
monetary  policy,  coinage,  and  the  Federal 
Reserve  currently  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

Those  eligible  for  membership  on  the 
committee  would  include  current  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Finance,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs, 
and  the  Committee  on  the  Budget. 

Committee  on  Energy  Policy 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on 
Energy  Policy  would  include  all  current  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources  except  those  relating 
to  national  parks,  wilderness  lands,  histori- 
cal lands  in  general,  public  lands,  and  terri- 
torial possessions  of  the  United  States. 

Those  eligible  for  membership  on  the 
committee  would  include  current  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources  and  the  Subcommittee  on  Energy 
and  Water  Development  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

Committee  on  Environmental  Policy 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  En- 
vironmental Policy  would  include  current 
Committtee  on  the  Environment  areas  of 
jurisdiction  except  those  relating  to  high- 
ways, public  buildings,  public  works,  and  re- 
gional economic  development.  In  addition, 
the  committee  would  have  responsibility  for 
forest  lands,  public  lands,  national  parks 
and  historical  and  scenic  areas. 

Those  eligible  for  membership  on  the 
committee  would  include  current  members 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Environment  and 
the  Subcommittee  on  Interior  and  Related 
Agencies  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

Committee  on  Foreign  Policy 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Policy  would  Include  all  current  areas 
of  responsibility  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  plus  responsibility  for  for- 
eign trade,  including  reciprocal  trade  agree- 
ments, export  promotion  and  export  con- 
trols, interoceanic  canals,  territorial  posses- 
sions and  trusteeships  of  the  United  States, 
and  U.S.  nuclear  export  policy. 

Those  eligible  for  membership  on  the 
committee  would  include  current  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and 
the  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Operations  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Committee  on  Governmental  Policy 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Policy  would  include  all 
areas  currently  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs,  plus 
responsibility  for  renegotiation  of  govern- 
ment contracts,  public  buildings,  and  im- 
proved grounds  of  the  United  States. 

Those  eligible  for  membership  on  the 
committee  would  include  current  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs, 
plus  members  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

Committee  on  Judicial  Policy 

The  Jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  Ju- 
dicial Policy  would  include  all  current  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

Those  eligible  for  membership  on  the 
committee  would  include  current  members 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  the 
Subcommittee  on  Commerce,  State,  Justice, 


and  Related  Agencies  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

Committee  on  Social  Policy 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on 
Social  Policy  would  include  all  current  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources  except  the  discre- 
tionary spending  programs  under  the  Older 
Americans  Act,  plus  responsibility  for  nutri- 
tion programs  generally.  Including  school 
nutrition  and  food  stamp  programs,  public 
and  private  housing,  social  security  and  rail- 
road retirement,  and  health  programs  under 
the  Social  Security  Act. 

Those  eligible  for  membership  on  the 
committee  would  Include  current  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources and  the  Subcommittee  on  Labor, 
Health  and  Human  Services,  Education,  and 
Related  Agencies  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  COKHITTEES 

Legislative  Program  Committees  will  have 
legislative,  oversight,  and  appropriations  re- 
sponsibilities for  specific  program  areas  of 
national  concern.  These  committees  will 
perform  both  the  authorization  and  appro- 
priations functions  for  programs  within 
their  jurisdiction.  Their  exercise  of  the  ap- 
propriation function,  however,  must  con- 
form to  the  national  program  decisions  of 
the  Leadership  Committee.  Legislative  Pro- 
gram Committees  are: 

Committee  on  Native  American  Programs 
The  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on 
Native  American  Programs  would  include 
all  existing  responsibilities  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs.  The  commit- 
tee would  become  a  standing  committee. 

The  membership  on  the  committee  would 
be  composed  of  all  current  members  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

Committee  on  Veteran  American  Programs 
The  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
eran American  Programs  would  Include  all 
existing  responsibilities  of  the  Committee 
on  Veterans  Affairs. 

The  membership  of  the  committee  would 
be  composed  of  all  current  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs. 

Committee  on  Senior  American  Programs 
The  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on 
Senior  American  Programs  would  Include 
all  existing  responsibilities  of  the  Special 
Committee  on  AJging,  plus  legislative  respon- 
sibility for  all  discretionary  spending  pro- 
grams under  the  Older  Americans  Act.  The 
committee  would  become  a  standing  com- 
mittee. 

The  membership  of  the  committee  would 
be  composed  of  all  current  members  of  the 
Special  Committee  on  Aging. 

Committee  on  Entrepreneurial  American 
Programs 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  En- 
trepreneurial American  Programs  would  in- 
clude all  existing  responsibilities  of  the 
Committee  on  Small  Business. 

The  membership  of  the  committee  would 
be  composed  of  all  current  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Small  Business. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  COMMITTEES 

Administrative  Committees  have  basically 
nonleglslative  functions.  The  chairman  and 
ranking  members  of  administrative  commit- 
tees would  not  serve  on  the  leadership  com- 
mittee—unless such  service  should  happen 
to  be  as  an  at-large  member. 


Committee  on  Senate  Rules 


Serves  the  same  function  as  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration,  with  mem- 
bers drawn  from  that  committee. 

Committee  on  Senate  Ethics 
Serves  the  same  function  as  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ethics,  with  members  drawn  from 
that  committee. 

Committee  on  Intelligence 
Serves  the  same  function  as  the  Commit- 
tee on   Intelligence,   with   members  drawn 
from  that  committee. 

COMMITTEE  CHAIRMEN 

Chairman  and  ranking-member  status 
would  be  based  on  seniority,  as  would  the 
integration  of  the  entire  membership  of 
each  new  committee.  Those  selected  to 
chair  legislative  committees  would,  consist- 
ent with  provisions  of  the  rules  of  the 
Senate  allowing  for  election  of  committee 
chairmen,  be  the  senior-ranking  chairman 
and  ranking  members  of  the  merged  com- 
mittees and  subcommittees  forming  each 
new  committee. 

COMMITTEE  ASSIGNMENTS 

Leadership  Committee 
All  chairmen  and  ranking  members  of  leg- 
islative policy  committees  and  legislative 
program  committees  would  automatically  be 
accorded  membership  on  the  leadership 
committee.  In  addition,  a  specified  number 
of  members  of  the  Senate  at  large  will  be 
appointed  to  the  committee  to  bring  party 
balance  on  the  committee  to  correspond 
with  party  balance  In  the  Senate. 

Legislative  Policy  Committees 
Committee  assignments  would  be  based  on 
prior  committee  service  with  members  al- 
lowed to  select  the  committees  on  which 
they  desire  to  serve,  subject  to  the  limita- 
tions below  and  to  the  maximum  committee 
membership  limitation  (17  members  for 
each  legislative  policy  committee). 

Legislative  Program  Committees 
Committee  assignments  would  be  based  on 
prior  committee  service  with  the  member- 
ship of  predecessor  committees  transferring 
in  total  to  each  new  legislative  program 
conmiittee. 

Administrative  Committees 
Committee  assignments  would  be  based  on 
prior  committee  service  with  the  member- 
ship of  predecessor  committees  transferring 
in  total  to  each  new  legislative  program 
committee. 

COMMITTEE  MEMBERSHIP  LIMITATIONS 

Members  could  serve  on  no  more  than  two 
legislative  policy  committees.  Service  on 
either  a  legislative  program  committee  or  an 
administrative  committee  would  not  limit  a 
member's  ability  to  serve  on  any  other  com- 
mittee. 

Any  member  who  either  chairs  or  serves 
as  the  ranking  member  of  a  legislative 
policy  committee  will  not  serve  on  another 
legislative  policy  committee,  although  they 
may  serve  on  legislative  program  commit- 
tees or  administrative  committees  without 
restriction. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  132— RE- 
LATING TO  LOANS  AND 
CREDIT  TO  THE  SOVIET  BLOC 

Mr.  SYMMS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
DeConcini)  submitted  the  following 
resolution:  which  was  considered  and 
agreed  to: 
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S.  Res.  132 


Reaolved,  that  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  during  the  NATO  Summit  to  be  held  in 
Brussels.  May  29-30,  1989,  and  the  Econom- 
ic Summit  to  be  held  in  Paris,  July  14-16 
1989.  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes 
should  consult  with  the  leaders  of  allied 
countries  on  the  potentially  adverse  impact 
on  Western  Security  of  tied  and  untied 
loans,  trade  credits,  direct  investments.  Joint 
ventures,  lines  of  credit,  and  guarantees  or 
other  subsidies  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Warsaw 
Pact  countries,  Cuba,  Vietnam,  Libya,  and 
Nicaragua. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  133— PRO- 
VIDING FOR  A  POINT  OP 
ORDER  AGAINST  UNCONSTITU- 
TIONAL PROVISIONS  OP  A 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  STEVENS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Dole,  Mr.  Hatch,  Mr.  Hetlin,  Mr. 
LOTT,  Mr.  LuGAS,  Mr.  Murkowski,  and 
Mr.  Sanford)  submitted  the  following 
resolution;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion: 

S.  Res.  133 

Resolved,  That  rule  XXVIII  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"7.  (a)  When  the  Senate  is  considering  any 
conference  report,  upon  a  point  of  order 
being  made  by  any  Senator  that  a  specified 
provision  of  the  conference  report  is  uncon- 
stitutional, the  Presiding  Officer  shall 
submit  the  question  to  the  Senate  for  deci- 
sion. Any  such  point  of  order  shall  be  debat- 
able for  not  more  than  ten  hours.  If  any 
such  point  of  order  is  sustained,  the  speci- 
fied provision  contained  in  such  conference 
report,  against  which  such  point  of  order 
was  made,  shall  be  deemed  stricken. 

"(b)  If  any  such  provision  has  been  strick- 
en pursuant  to  subparagraph  (a),  after  final 
disposition  of  all  points  of  order  under  sub- 
paragraph (a),  the  question  then  (lending 
before  the  Senate  shall  be  whether  the 
Senate  shall  recede  from  its  amendment 
and  concur  with  a  further  amendment,  or 
concur  in  the  House  amendment  with  a  fur- 
ther amendment,  as  the  case  may  be,  which 
further  amendment  shall  consist  of  only 
that  portion  of  the  conference  report,  not 
stricken  pursuant  to  subparagraph  (a).  Any 
such  motion  in  the  Senate  shall  be  debata- 
ble for  not  more  than  two  hours.  In  any 
case  in  which  a  point  of  order  under  sub- 
paragraph (a)  is  sustained  against  a  confer- 
ence report,  no  amendment  or  motion  to  re- 
commit shall  be  in  order  with  respect  to  the 
Senate  amendment  derived  from  such  con- 
ference report  by  operation  of  this  para- 
graph.". 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  submitting  a  resolution  amend- 
ing the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate 
to  enable  the  deletion  of  unconstitu- 
tional provisions  from  conference  re- 
ports. I  am  joined  by  Senators  Dole, 
Hatch,  Hetlin,  Lott,  Lugar,  Murkow- 
ski, and  SAHroRB.  The  resoluton  is 
identical  to  Senate  Resolution  500. 
which  I  first  introduced  on  October 

17, 1988. 

tinder  our  current  rules,  when  a 
Senator  raises  a  constitutional  point 
of  order  against  a  conference  report,  if 

the  Senate  sustains  the  point  of  order. 


the  entire  conference  report  falls. 
When  voting  on  such  points  of  order. 
Senators  are  therefore  faced  with  the 
dilemma  of  weighing  the  merits  of  the 
constitutional  issue  against  the  possi- 
bility that  if  the  conference  report 
falls,  the  legislation  will  be  dead  for 
the  remainder  of  that  Congress. 

Our  standing  rules  should  allow  Sen- 
ators a  mechanism  for  striking  uncon- 
stitutional provisions  from  conference 
reports.  There  should  be  an  opportuni- 
ty at  every  stage  of  our  legislative 
process  to  raise  objections  to  provi- 
sions which  we  believe  violate  the  Con- 
stitution. This  is  especially  Important 
because  conference  reports  often  con- 
tain provisions  which  have  not  been 
considered  by  the  Senate  at  any  earli- 
er stage  of  the  legislative  process. 

Moreover,  the  Senate  should  not 
have  to  resort  to  reintroducing  a  meas- 
ure in  order  to  strike  unconstitutional 
provisions  from  a  conference  report. 
This  can  be  difficult,  especially  at  the 
end  of  a  Congress,  when  time  is  short 
and  unanimous  consent  is  difficult  to 
obtain. 

The  resolution  I  am  introducing 
would  afford  Senators  an  opportunity 
to  challenge  the  constitutionality  of 
specific  provisions  contained  in  a  con- 
ference report.  It  provides  that  when 
the  Senate  Is  considering  any  confer- 
ence report,  upon  a  point  of  order 
being  made  by  any  Senator  that  a 
specified  provision  of  the  conference  Is 
unconstitutional,  the  Presiding  Officer 
shall  submit  the  question  to  the 
Senate.  If  the  point  of  order  is  sus- 
tained by  the  Senate,  the  specified 
provision  contained  In  the  conference 
report  is  automatically  stricken.  The 
remaining  provisions  of  the  conference 
report  would  then  be  considered  to  be 
a  Senate  amendment,  and  upon  the 
Senate's  approval,  would  be  sent  to 
the  House  for  their  concurrence. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  no  higher  re- 
sponsibility In  this  Senate  than  main- 
taining the  Integrity  of  the  Constitu- 
tion—even if  it  means  altering  a  con- 
ference report.  Moreover,  the  proce- 
dure I  have  drafted  has  precedents 
both  in  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

In  the  Senate,  we  have  Senate  Reso- 
lution 509  (99th  Cong.),  known  by 
many  as  the  "Byrd  Rule,"  which  pro- 
vides that  during  consideration  of  a 
budget  reconciliation  conference 
report,  a  point  of  order  may  be  raised 
against  matter  which  is  extraneous  to 
the  conference  report.  Under  that  pro- 
cedure, if  the  Presiding  Officer  sus- 
tains the  point  of  order,  the  extrane- 
ous matter  is  automatically  stricken. 

In  the  House,  rule  28  permits  Repre- 
sentatives to  raise  a  point  of  order 
that  matter  In  a  conference  report  is 
nongermane.  If  the  Chair  sustains  the 
point  of  order,  the  House  may  then 
vote  to  reject  the  nongermane  matter, 
and    send    the    remaining    provisions 


back  to  the  Senate,  as  a  House  amend- 
ment. 

This  resolution  makes  sense  from  a 
constitutional  perspective,  as  a  matter 
of  congressional  precedent,  and  as  a 
sensible  addition  to  our  legislative  pro- 
cedures. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  134- 
ORIGINAL  RESOLUTION  RE- 
PORTED AUTHORIZING  THE 
PRINTING  OF  A  COLLECTION 
OF  THE  RULES  OF  THE  COM- 
MITTEES OF  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  FORD,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules    and    Administration,    reported 
the     following     original     resolution; 
which  was  placed  on  the  calendar: 
S.  Res.  134 

Resolved,  That  a  collection  of  the  rules  of 
the  committees  of  the  Senate,  together  with 
related  materials,  be  printed  as  a  Senate 
document,  and  that  there  be  printed  six 
hundred  additional  copies  of  such  document 
for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  135- 
ORIGINAL  RESOLUTION  RE- 
PORTED CLARIFYING  PREVI- 
OUS RESOLUTION  RELATING 
TO  DISPLAY  OF  THE  FLAG  BY 
OFFICERS  AND  COMMITTEES 
OP  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  FORD,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules    and    Administration,    reported 
the     following     original     resolution; 
which  was  placed  on  the  calendar: 
S.  Res.  135 

Resolved,  That  section  2  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 369,  agreed  to  September  7,  1984  (98th 
Congress,  2nd  Session),  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing paragraph  (1)  and  inserting  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(1)  purchase  of  the  flag  shall  be  limited 
to— 

•'(A)  two  flags  for  each  Senator,  or  former 
Senator,  subject  to  replacement  for  loss,  de- 
struction, or  wear  and  tear; 

"(B)  two  flags  for  each  Senate  committee, 
as  determined  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
member,  subject  to  replacement  for  loss,  de- 
struction, or  wear  and  tear;  and 

"(C)  two  flags  for  each  officer  of  the 
Senate,  subject  to  replacement  for  loss,  de- 
struction, or  wear  and  tear;  and". 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIA- 

TIONS FOR  THE  DEPARTMENT 
OF  VETERANS'  AFFAIRS 


BYRD  (AND  HATFIELD) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  105 

Mr.  BYRD  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hatfield)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  2402)  making  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Veterans'  Affairs  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1989,  and 
for  other  purposes;  as  follows; 
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On  page  3,  strike  out  the  matter  following 
line  11,  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act,  no  part  of  any  appropriation  con- 
tained in  this  Act  shall  remain  available  for 
obligation  after  June  15.  1989. 


NOTICES  OP  HEARINGS 

COMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  public 
that  the  time  for  the  afternoon  ses- 
sion of  hearings  on  June  2,  1989, 
before  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources,  has  been  changed. 

The  afternoon  session,  originally 
scheduled  to  begin  at  2  p.m.,  will  begin 
instead  at  1:30  p.m.  in  room  SH-216  of 
the  Senate  Hart  Office  Building  in 
Washington,  DC.  This  will  be  the  con- 
clusion of  2  days  of  hearings  to  receive 
testimony  concerning  S.  710,  S.  711, 
and  S.  712,  legislation  to  provide  for  a 
i-eferendum  on  the  political  status  of 
Puerto  Rico. 

For  further  information,  please  con- 
tact Pat  Temple  at  (202)  224-4756. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  an- 
nounce for  the  public  that  hearings 
have  been  scheduled  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

The  hearings  will  take  place  July  11, 
at  9:30  a.m.,  and  July  13  and  July  14  at 
10  a.m.,  in  room  SD-366  of  the  Dirk- 
sen  Senate  Office  Building  in  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

The  purpose  of  the  hearings  is  to  re- 
ceive testimony  from  the  administra- 
tion on  S.  710,  S.  711,  and  S.  712,  legis- 
lation to  provide  for  a  referendimi  on 
the  political  status  of  Puerto  Rico. 

For  further  information,  please  con- 
tact Pat  Temple  at  (202)  224-4756. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  RESEARCH  AND 
DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  annovmce  for  the  Senate  and 
the  public  that  a  hearing  has  been 
scheduled  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Energy  Research  and  Development  of 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

The  purpose  of  the  hearing  is  to  re- 
ceive testimony  on  the  Department  of 
Energy's  role  in  the  area  of  magnetic 
fusion  and  inertial  confinement  fusion 
research  and  development  and  demon- 
stration. The  subcommittee  will  hear 
testimony  on  the  Department  of  Ener- 
gy's fiscal  year  1990  budget  request  for 
the  Office  of  Fusion  Energy  and  on 
the  relevant  provisions  of  Senate  bill 
S.  964,  a  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  Department  of  Energy  for 
civilian  energy  programs  for  f isal  year 
1990  and  fiscal  year  1991  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  hearing  will  take  place  June  13, 
1989,  at  2  p.m.  in  room  SD-366  of  the 
Senate  Dirksen  Office  Building  in 
Washington,  DC. 


Those  wishing  to  submit  written  tes- 
timony for  the  printed  hearing  record 
should  send  it  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  Sub- 
committee on  Energy  Research  and 
Development,  U.S.  Senate,  Washing- 
ton, DC  20510.  Written  comments 
must  be  received  by  June  20,  1989. 

For  further  information,  please  con- 
tact Ben  Cooper  or  Teri  Curtin  at 
(202)  224-7569. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  an- 
nounce for  the  Senate  and  the  public 
that  a  hearing  has  been  scheduled 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Energy 
Research  and  Development  on  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

The  purpose  of  the  hearing  is  to  re- 
ceive testimony  on  Senate  bill,  S.  488, 
a  bill  to  provide  Federal  assistance  and 
leadership  to  a  program  of  research, 
development,  and  demonstration  of  re- 
newable energy  and  energy  efficiency 
technologies,  and  for  other  purposes; 
the  relevant  provisions  in  Senate  bill 
S.  964,  a  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  Department  of  Energy  for 
civilian  energy  programs  for  fiscal 
year  1990  and  fiscal  year  1991,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and  the  Department 
of  Energy's  fiscal  year  1990  budget  re- 
quest for  conservation  and  renewable 
energy  programs. 

The  hearing  will  take  place  June  15, 
1989,  at  9:30  a.m.  in  room  SD-366  of 
the  Senate  Dirksen  Office  Building  in 
Washington,  DC. 

Those  wishing  to  submit  written  tes- 
timony for  the  printed  hearing  record 
should  send  it  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  Sub- 
committee on  Energy  Research  and 
Development,  U.S.  Senate,  Washing- 
ton, DC  20510.  Written  comments 
must  be  received  by  June  22,  1989. 

For  further  information,  please  con- 
tact Ben  Cooper  or  Teri  Curtin  at 
(202)  224-7569. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  an- 
nounce for  the  Senate  and  the  public 
that  a  hearing  has  been  scheduled 
before  the  Subconunittee  on  Energy 
Research  and  Development  of  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

The  purpose  of  the  hearing  is  to  re- 
ceive testimony  on  the  Department  of 
Energy's  recent  activities  in  the  area 
of  fossil  energy  R&D  and  the  Clean 
Coal  Technology  Program.  The  sub- 
committee win  hear  testimony  on  the 
Department  of  EJnergy's  fiscal  year 
1990  budget  request  for  the  Fossil 
Energy  Program  and  the  relevant  pro- 
visions in  Senate  bill  S.  964,  a  bill  to 
authorize  appropriations  to  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  for  civilian  energy 
programs  for  fiscal  year  1990  and 
fiscal  year  1991,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  hearing  will  take  place  July  11, 
1989,  at  2:30  p.m.  in  room  SD-366  of 
the  Senate  Dirksen  Office  Building  in 
Washington,  DC. 


Those  wishing  to  submit  written  tes- 
timony for  the  printed  hearing  record 
should  send  it  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  Sub- 
committee on  Energy  Research  tmd 
Development,  U.S.  Senate,  Washing- 
ton, DC  20510.  Written  comments 
must  be  received  by  July  25,  1989. 

For  further  information,  please  con- 
tact Cheryl  Moss  or  Ben  Cooper  at 
(202)  224-7569. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  an- 
nounce for  the  Senate  and  the  public 
that  a  hearing  has  been  scheduled 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Energy 
Research  and  Development  of  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

The  purpose  of  the  hearing  is  to  re- 
ceive testimony  on  the  Department  of 
Energy's  nuclear  reactor  research  and 
development  programs  and  on  com- 
mercial efforts  to  develop  advanced 
nuclear  reactor  technologies.  The  sub- 
committee will  also  hear  testimony  on 
the  reactor  R&D  provisions  contained 
in  Senate  bill  S.  964,  a  bill  to  authorize 
appropriations  to  the  Department  of 
Energy  for  civilian  energy  programs 
for  fiscal  year  1990  and  fiscal  year 
1991  and  for  other  purposes;  and  on 
other  pending  legislation. 

The  hearings  will  take  place  on  July 
18,  at  9:30  a.m.,  and  July  20  at  9:30 
a.m.  in  room  SD-366  of  the  Dirksen 
Senate  Office  Building  in  Washington, 
DC. 

Those  wishing  to  submit  written  tes- 
timony for  the  printed  hearing  record 
should  send  it  to  the  Subcommittee  on 
Energy  Research  and  Development, 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC 
20510. 

For  further  information,  please  con- 
tact Mary  Louise  Wagner  at  (202)  224- 
7569. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  MINERAL  RESOURCES 
DEVELOPMENT  AND  PRODUCTION 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  armounce  for  the  public 
that  a  hearing  has  been  scheduled 
before  the  Mineral  Resources  Develop- 
ment and  Production  Subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

The  hearing  will  take  place  Wednes- 
day June  7,  1989,  at  2:30  p.m.  in  room 
SD-366  of  the  Senate  Dirksen  Office 
Building  in  Washington,  DC. 

The  purpose  of  this  hearing  is  to  re- 
ceive testimony  concerning  the  mining 
law  of  1872. 

Those  wishing  to  submit  written  tes- 
timony for  the  printed  hearing  record 
should  write  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  U.S. 
Senate,  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing, room  364,  Washington,  DC  20510. 
For  further  information,  please  con- 
tact Lisa  Vehmas  of  the  subcommittee 
staff  at  (202)  224-7555. 
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AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

COmnTTES  ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Thursday.  May  18  at  2 
p.m.  to  hold  a  hearing  on  Soviet  De- 
fense and  Arms  Control  Policy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COIOinTEE  ON  LABOR  AND  HUMAN  RESOURCES 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Thursday. 
May  18.  1989.  at  4  p.m.  to  conduct  an 
executive  session  for  the  consideration 
of  the  nomination  of  Roderick  Allen 
DeArment,  to  be  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Labor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOmtlTTZE  ON  WATER  AND  POWER 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Water  and  Power  of  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
souirces  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate,  2  p.m..  May 
18,  1989,  for  a  hearing  to  relieve  testi- 
mony on  S.  635,  a  bUl  to  prevent  the 
unintended  licensing  of  federally  non- 
jurisdictional  pre- 1935  unlicensed  hy- 
droelectric projects.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  INTELLIGENCE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Thursday.  May  18.  1989.  at 
2  pjn.  to  hold  a  closed  hearing  on  in- 
telligence matters.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  AGING 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Aging,  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Himian  Resources,  be 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  on  Thursday.  May  18, 
1989,  at  2:30  p.m.  to  conduct  a  hearing 
on  Administration  on  Aging. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMTrrXXS  ON  STRATEGIC  FORCES  AND  NU- 
CLEAR DETKRENCE,  CONVENTIONAL  FORCES  AND 
ALLIANCE  DEFENSE,  AND  PROJECTION  FORCES 
AND  REGIONAL  DEFENSE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committees on  Strategic  Forces  and 
Nuclear  Deterrence,  Conventional 
Forces  and  Alliance  Defense,  and  Pro- 
jection Forces  and  Regional  Defense 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
be  authorized  to  meet  on  Thursday. 
May  18,  1989,  at  2  p.m.  in  closed  ses- 


sion to  receive  a  review  of  DOD  classi- 
fied programs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  READINESS,  SUSTAINABILITY 
AND  SUPPORT 

Mr.  MITCHELK  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Readiness.  Sustainabil- 
ity  and  Support  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  be  authorized  to  meet 
on  Thursday.  May  18.  1989.  at  2  p.m. 
in  open/closed  session  to  receive  testi- 
mony on  the  ammunition  programs  in 
the  amended  Defense  authorization 
request  for  fiscal  years  1990  and  1991. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOmf  ITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  LANDS.  NATIONAL 
PARKS  AND  FORESTS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Lands.  National 
Parks  auid  Forests  of  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  be 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  May  18,  1989,  9:30  a.m. 
for  a  hearing  to  receive  testimony  on 
S.  737.  a  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  acquire  certain 
lands  adjacent  to  the  boundary  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  National  Park  in  the 
State  of  Colorado;  S.  267.  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  convey  certain  lands  in  Idaho  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Kenneth  Belvins  of  Kuna. 
ID;  H.R.  310,  a  bill  to  remove  a  restric- 
tion on  land  in  Roanoke.  VA,  in  order 
for  that  land  to  be  conveyed  to  the 
State  of  Virginia  for  use  as  a  veterans' 
nursing  home. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  CONSERVATION  AND 
FORESTRY 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Conservation  and  For- 
estry of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Thursday.  May  18.  1989. 
at  1:30  p.m.  to  hold  a  hearing  on  the 
appeals  process  used  by  the  Forest 
Service.  USDA. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  ON  INVESTIGATIONS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  Investigations  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Af- 
fairs be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  on  May  18.  1989 
at  10  a.m.  to  hold  hearings  pursuant  to 
Senate  Resolution  66.  section  21. 
agreed  February  28,  1989. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  ON  AGING 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  Aging,  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 


Senate  on  Thursday.  May  18,  1989,  at 
10  a.m.  to  hold  a  hearing  to  examine 
the  role  the  Health  Care  Financing 
Administration  [HCFA]  has/ has  not 
played  in  implementing  the  nursing 
home  reform  provisions  that  were  in- 
cluded in  the  Omnibus  Budget  Recon- 
ciliation Act  [OBRA]  of  1987. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


GREGORY  PECK 

•  Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  recent- 
ly. Gregory  Peck  received  the  Ameri- 
can Film  Institute's  17th  Annual  Life 
Achievement  Award.  The  institute  has 
made  some  fine  choices,  but  none 
better  than  this. 

I  have  watched  Mr.  Peck  in  so  many 
movies  over  the  years  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  single  out  favorites,  but  if  I  did. 
it  would  have  to  be  as  Atticus  Finch  in 
"To  Kill  a  Mockingbird."  The  book 
made  a  major  impression  on  me,  and 
seeing  the  movie  as  a  young  law  stu- 
dent only  added  to  that  impression. 

In  Mr.  Peck's  acceptance  speech,  he 
spoke  of  disturbing  trends  in  movies 
today,  and  I  find  myself  in  complete 
agreement.  I  ask  that  an  article  about 
Mr.  Peck  from  the  New  York  Times  be 
included  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  article  follows: 

Reflections  by  (and  Plaudits  for) 
Gregory  Peck 

(By  Aljean  Harmetz) 

Hollywood,  March  10.— With  the  usual 
pomp  and  more  than  the  usual  respect,  Hol- 
lywood crowded  into  a  ballroom  Thursday 
night  to  honor  Gregory  Peck,  whose  screen 
image— from  his  first  starring  role  as  a 
priest  in  "Keys  of  the  Kingdom"  to  his 
Academy  Award-winning  role  as  a  small- 
town Southern  lawyer  defending  a  black 
man  in  "To  Kill  a  Mockingbird"— has  been 
composed  of  equal  parts  of  decency,  virtue 
and  moral  strength. 

In  accepting  the  American  Film  Insti- 
tutes 17th  annual  Life  Achievement  Award, 
Mr.  Peck  went  beyond  the  usual  gratitude 
and  platitudes.  In  a  speech  that  was  inter- 
rupted by  applause  more  than  half  a  dozen 
times,  he  questioned  what  movies  have 
become. 

"There  has  been  a  lot  of  glamorous  finan- 
cial news  In  the  papers  lately,"  the  72-year- 
old  actor  said.  "Multimedia  conglomerates. 
...  It  may  be  that,  in  a  few  years,  all  pic- 
tures and  aU  television  will  be  made  by  two 
or  three  of  these  behemoths  who  happen 
also  to  own  magazines,  newspapers  and 
cable  stations,  and  to  manufacture  and  dis- 
tribute video  cassettes. 

"If  these  Mount  Everests  of  the  financial 
world  are  going  to  labor  and  bring  forth  still 
more  pictures  with  people  being  blown  to 
bits  with  bazookas  and  automatic  assault 
rifles,  with  no  gory  detail  left  unexploited, 
if  they  are  going  to  encourage  anxious,  am- 
bitious actors,  directors,  writers  and  produc- 
ers to  continue  their  assault  on  the  English 
language  by  reducing  the  vocabularies  of 
their  characters  to  half  a  dozen  words,  with 
one  colorful  but  overused  Anglo-Saxon  verb 
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and  one  unbeautiful  Anglo-Saxon  noun  cov- 
ering just  about  every  situation,  then  I 
would  like  to  suggest  that  they  stop  and 
think  about  this:  making  millions  is  not  the 
whole  ball  game,  fellows.  Pride  of  workman- 
ship Is  worth  more.  Artistry  is  worth  more." 

THE  IMAGE  AND  THE  REALITY 

Sitting  in  the  living  room  of  his  Holmby 
Hills  house  earlier  in  the  day,  pouring 
coffee  from  a  silver  service  in  a  room  so  full 
of  roses  that  it  was  hard  to  breathe,  Mr. 
Peck  talked  about  image  and  reality. 

"In  my  case  the  image  is  the  man  of 
honor,"  he  said. 

Gregory  Peck  was  indeed  the  epitome  of 
honor  as  the  reporter  who  exposes  anti- 
Semitism  in  "Gentleman's  Agreement,"  the 
lawyer  who  fights  racism  in  "To  Kill  a 
Mockingbird,"  the  heroic  "Captain  Horatio 
Homblower,"  the  Air  Force  general  pulling 
together  a  demoralized  bomber  group  in 
"Twelve  O'Clock  High,"  the  reporter  who 
showed  a  princess  her  duty  in  "Roman  Holi- 
day" and  the  captain  of  an  atomic  subma- 
rine facing  a  dying  world  in  "On  the 
Beach." 

WHAT  MIGHT  HAVE  BEEN 

"I  don't  see  myself  as  a  man  of  probity," 
he  said,  "but  part  of  it,  the  social  concerns, 
is  me.  I  went  to  college  at  Berkeley  in  the 
30's.  1  beUeved  in  F.D.R.'s  social  program.  It 
formed  my  character  and  though  I  may 
have  adjusted  from  time  to  time,  I  have 
seen  no  reason  to  change  it  radically." 

He  has  mixed  feelings  about  the  insti- 
tute's award.  "I  don't  like  nostalgia,  looking 
back,"  he  said.  "  'Life  achievement'  has  a 
slightly  ominous  ring.  Is  that  all  there  is?" 

He  said  he  wondered  what  his  screen 
career  would  have  been  "if  I  hadn't  been 
cast  in  the  heroic  mold  as  soon  as  I  came 
here,  if  my  first  three  or  four  pictures  had 
been  comedies.  In  the  theater  I  played  a  lot 
of  crazy  comedy.  But  in  films  they  saw  me 
as  the  fellow  who  could  carry  the  plot,  so  I 
had  to  be  dependable  and  carry  the  plot." 

The  picture  that  he  calls  "closest  to  my 
heart,  the  high  point  of  my  career"  is  "To 
Kill  a  Mockingbird."  The  role  of  Atticus 
Pinch  "seemed  to  fit  like  a  comfortable  pair 
of  shoes,"  he  said.  "Atticus  was  the  town 
lawyer.  My  dad  was  the  town  druggist  in  La 
Jolla.  It  gave  me  an  opportunity  to  have  my 
say  about  racial  intolerance." 

RECALLING  A  MAN  OF  CLASS 

At  the  awards  ceremony,  held  at  the  Bev- 
erly Hilton  Hotel,  Mary  Badham.  who 
played  Mr.  Peck's  6-year-old  daughter  in 
"Mockingbird"  in  1962,  spoke  of  how  their 
relationship  has  lasted  through  27  years. 
Lauren  Bacall  told  of  Mr.  Peck,  her  co-star 
in  "Designing  Woman,"  stopping  by  her 
house  a  few  days  after  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band. Humphrey  Bogart,  to  leave  a  letter 
"about  Bogie  and  me  and  our  children."  He 
is,  she  said,  "a  man  of  class." 

Audrey  Hepburn,  the  then-unknown  ac- 
tress who  played  the  princess  in  "Roman 
Holiday,"  told  of  his  insistence  that  she  re- 
ceive co-star  billing  on  the  movie.  And  Jane 
Fonda,  his  co-star  in  the  forthcoming  film 
"Old  Gringo,"  said:  "I  think  I  got  him  at  his 
ripest.  I  thought,  'Maybe  he's  gotten  soft. 
Maybe  the  edge  is  gone.  Maybe  he'U  phone 
it  in.'  But  the  first  day  he  had  to  do  a  scene 
three  pages  long,  and  it  was  his  rawness,  his 
skill,  his  tenacity,  his  fear  that  maybe  he 
wouldn't  be  able  to  do  it  this  time." 

In  his  speech,  Mr.  Peck  referred  to  the 
fact  that  "Old  Gringo"  was  his  "first  film  in 
six  years,  if  the  truth  were  to  be  told." 


ORCHIDS  AND  EXERCISE 

If  the  new  conglomerates  are  not  batter- 
ing at  the  walls  of  his  four-acre  estate,  his 
life  is  pleasant  and  full  of  family.  There  is 
the  greenhouse  filled  with  orchids  that  he 
"plays  with."  and  he  does  enough  exercise 
to  keep  from  getting  "creaky,"  he  said.  "I'm 
not  looking  for  the  body  beautiful.  I  just 
want  to  get  out  of  a  chair  without  strug- 
gling." 

Mr.  Peck  was  the  first  chairman  of  the 
American  Film  Institute,  and  he  follows 
John  Ford,  James  Cagney.  Orson  Welles 
and  13  others  as  the  winner  of  its  major 
award.  The  awards  banquet,  which  is  the  in- 
stitute's major  fund-raising  event,  was  taped 
and  will  be  shown  on  NBC  on  March  21. 

In  his  acceptance  speech.  Mr.  Peck  used  a 
joke  that  the  actor  James  Mason  liked  to 
tell,  about  a  woman  in  Dublin  who  asked 
him.  "Wouldn't  you  be  James  Mason  in  his 
later  years?" 

"  "Later  years." "'  said  Mr.  Peck.  "It's 
candid,  it's  accurate,  it's  dispassionate,  but 
it's  comfortable— allowing  for  the  possibility 
of  more  to  come."* 


FSX  TRADE  AGREEMENT 

•  Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  when  I  spoke  in  favor  of  the 
FSX  agreement,  I  said  the  real  issue  is 
our  huge  trade  deficit  with  Japan,  and 
I  said  we  must  designate  Japan  for  pri- 
ority negotiations  under  the  Super  301 
provisions  of  the  1988  Omnibus  Trade 
and  Competitiveness  Act. 

This  week,  the  President  and  his 
Cabinet  are  discussing  exactly  which 
cotintries  and  trade  practices  should 
be  so  designated.  I  have  spoken  to  Am- 
bassador Hills  and  Secretaries  Mos- 
bacher  and  Yeutter.  I  urged  them  all 
to  designate  Japan,  and  in  particular, 
the  web  of  practices  and  policies  that 
prevent  fair  foreign  competition  in 
wood  products.  This  may  not  be  the 
final  answer  to  our  trade  deficit  prob- 
lems, but  it  is  a  useful  start. 

In  urging  this  action,  I  am  by  no 
means  alone.  I  wish  to  thank  my  col- 
league from  Montana,  Senator 
Baucus,  for  taking  the  lead  this  week 
on  a  joint  letter  to  the  President 
urging  this  same  course. 

Wood  products  provide  a  perfect  ex- 
ample of  the  kind  of  unfair  and  unrea- 
sonable trade  practices  and  trade  defi- 
cit conditions  the  Super  301  provisions 
of  the  1988  trade  law  were  designed  to 
address. 

Recently  Japan's  barriers  to  wood 
products  imports  were  extensively 
studied  by  the  International  Trade  Ad- 
ministration. They  list  14  specific  ob- 
stacles to  increased  wood  use  and  in- 
creased wood  product  imports. 

It  will  surprise  no  one  that  Japan 
imposes  high  tariffs  on  most  wood 
products,  and  admits  raw  logs  free.  It 
may  surprise  to  learn,  however,  that 
Japan  even  tariffs  wood  products  that 
have  no  Japanese  competition,  and 
those  that  are  in  short  supply.  Tariffs, 
however,  are  but  the  tip  of  the  iceberg 
where  Japan  is  concerned.  To  quote 
the  report: 


Japan  has  a  very  complicated  system  of 
subsidies,  low  interest  loans,  tax  incentives, 
and  antibankruptcy  measures  for  the  forest 
products  industry. 

•  •  •  •  • 

These  programs  allow  Japanese  compa- 
nies that  would  otherwise  be  noncompetitve 
to  continue  to  produce. 

Mr.  President,  given  Japan's  eco- 
nomic strength,  such  blatant  protec- 
tionism is  unacceptable. 

Of  course,  Mr.  President,  the  inter- 
national prominence  of  our  forest 
products  industry  was  obtained  at 
great  private  and  personal  cost— not 
by  taxpayer  subsidy.  Mills  have  closed. 
Those  still  open  have  permanently  cut 
their  work  force,  and  those  workers  re- 
maining have  in  many  cases  accepted 
lower  wages.  But  innovation,  modern- 
ization, and  cost  cutting  has  reestab- 
lished the  U.S.  forest  products  indus- 
try as  the  world's  preeminent  competi- 
tor. 

Japan  protects  its  own  for  a  variety 
of  reasons.  Inability  to  compete  is  ob- 
viously one  of  them.  But  does  Japan 
spare  itself  injury  through  this  protec- 
tion? The  answer  is  a  resounding 
"No." 

Japan  maintains  one  of  the  world's 
most  complex  and  expensive  distribu- 
tion chains  of  any  industrial  country; 
it  is  the  epitome  of  the  insider's  game. 
Its  building  code  is  in  part  vastly  out- 
dated, which  effectively  prevents  the 
introduction  of  many  new  wood  prod- 
ucts. Japan  clearly  aims  to  minimize 
the  use  of  wood  in  construction,  de- 
spite the  clear  preference  of  Japanese 
consumers  for  wood.  And  Japan's  land- 
use  policies  effectively  force  consum- 
ers to  live  in  cramped,  multifamily 
structures,  although  the  Japanese  pos- 
sess the  land,  wealth,  and  desire  to  live 
otherwise. 

And  what  is  the  effect  of  these  poli- 
cies? Frustrated  Japanese  consumers 
who  must  pay  too  much  money  for  in- 
adequate wood  products  in  undesirable 
residential  conditions  delivered  by  a 
subsidized,  protected,  uncompetitive 
Japanese  wood  products  industry.  And 
frustrated  U.S.  wood  products  produc- 
ers denied  the  opportunity  to  compete 
fairly  in  an  open  market. 

The  net  effect — and  the  clear 
intent— of  this  web  of  protection  is  at 
every  turn  to  minimize  imports  of 
wood  products.  And  therein  lies  the 
real  problem  with  our  trade  dealings 
with  Japan:  we  cannot  expect  to  make 
real  improvements  in  this  relationship 
so  long  as  we  deal  with  the  Japanese 
on  a  barrier-by-barrier  basis. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  take  lightly 
the  effect  of  designating  a  country  or 
its  trade  practices  for  priority  negotia- 
tion. Nor,  apparently,  does  Japan. 

After  some  initial  concessions  on 
wood  products  in  1985,  the  Japanese 
not  only  declined  to  continue  these 
talks,  they  provided  over  $1  billion  in 
relief  to  their  wood  products  industry. 
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specifically  to  offset  the  very  conces- 
sions they  had  made. 

Now  that  they  face  the  prospect  of 
Super  301  designation.  Japan  has  pro- 
posed to  resume  wood  products  talks, 
although  only  at  a  "technical  level." 
Wisely,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
countered  that  the  talks  should  be  at 
the  level  required  by  their  commit- 
ment to  the  MOSS  process.  And  Tues- 
day, the  Japanese  agricultural  attach^ 
responded  informally  that  the  Japa- 
nese decline  to  discuss  forest  products 
at  any  level  other  than  technical. 

Mr.  President,  this  case  illustrates 
precisely  why  the  United  States  has  a 
trade  deficit  with  Japan,  and  precisely 
why  Congress  passed  the  Super  301 
provision.  I  call  upon  the  President  to 
designate  Japan— and  its  closed  forest 
products  market— as  a  negotiating  pri- 
ority under  the  new  trade  law.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  do  likewise.* 


ERIS  FIELD 


•  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  with  great  pleasure  that  Senator 
WiLSOM  and  I  join  in  bringing  to  the 
attention  of  our  colleagues  one  of  Cali- 
fornia's outstanding  women— Eris 
Field,  of  Beverly  Hills. 

Soon  this  extremely  active  and  gen- 
erous woman  will  be  completing  her  2- 
year  term  as  the  president  of  the 
Brandeis  University  National  Women's 
Committee.  Though  she  has  done  a 
great  deal  of  work  on  behalf  of  Bran- 
deis University,  much  of  her  volunteer 
efforts  have  been  directed  toward  her 
own  community  as  well.  For  example, 
she  was  instnmiental  in  developing  a 
discussion  group  for  youngsters  called 
Rap  Sessions  at  Beverly  Vista  Elemen- 
tary School. 

Eris  Field  has  spent  most  of  her  life 
dedicating  her  time  and  resources  to 
community  activities.  One  example  of 
her  sense  of  community  is  EMs'  service 
as  a  founding  member  and  trustee  of 
the  Beverly  Hills  Meals  on  Wheels  and 
as  a  board  member  for  a  home  for  the 
aged.  Further  exemplifying  her  dedi- 
cation to  community  is  Eris,  work  with 
the  Variety  Clubs  Childrens  Charities. 

Mr.  President,  our  country  has 
always  taken  pride  in  its  generous 
nature  and  the  spirit  of  volunteerlsm. 
It  is  with  that  in  mind  that  we  com- 
mend Eris  Field  for  aU  of  her  good 
works,  and  to  express  our  best  wishes 
for  her  and  her  family  in  the  future.* 


UMI 


ENVIRONMENTAL  AND  ENERGY 
STUDY  INSTITUTE 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  the  Envi- 
ronmental and  Energy  Study  Institute 
was  formed  to  generate  innovative 
policy  discussions  on  the  pressing  envi- 
ronmental and  energy  issues  of  our 
day.  With  keen  analysis  and  bipartisan 
objectivity,  EESI  has  acted  to  make  a 
significantly  more  informed  Congress. 


EESI  has  recently  shared  with  Presi- 
dent Bush,  its  recommendations  about 
issues  of  environmental  priority.  I 
share  this  letter  with  my  colleagues 
today  because  it  highlights  problems 
we  can  no  longer  ignore.  Enhancing 
energy  efficiency,  securing  the  U.S. 
diplomatic  leadership  in  the  upcoming 
battle  against  global  warming,  and 
bringing  about  sustainable  develop- 
ment are  issues  this  Congress  is  in- 
creasingly conscious  of  and  working 
hard  to  address.  With  the  continued 
help  of  orgsLnizations  such  as  EESI,  we 
stand  a  much  better  chance  of  suc- 
ceeding. 

I  ask  that  the  letter  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 
The  letter  follows: 

Environmental  ano  Ei«zrgt 

Study  Instittjte, 
Washington,  DC,  May  8.  1989. 
Hon.  George  Bush, 
The  White  House.  WashingtOTi,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  On  behalf  ol  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Environmental 
and  Energy  Study  Institute,  we  are  writing 
to  give  you  our  recommendations  on  what 
we  believe  should  be  your  early  priorities 
and  actions  In  environmental  and  energy 
policy. 

Our  recommendations  represent  the  con- 
sensus of  our  Board— a  diverse  group  of  Re- 
publicans. Democrats,  environmentalists 
and  business  executives.  A  short  list  of  rec- 
ommended actions  follows,  which  we  are 
ready  to  help  you  develop  and  Implement. 

We  first  want  to  commend  you  on  your 
many  positive  statements  relating  to  envi- 
ronmental and  energy  policy  and  your 
choice  of  William  ReiUy  to  head  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency.  We  also  ap- 
plaud the  strong  statements  he  and  Secre- 
tary James  Baker  have  already  made  on 
global  warming,  clean  air  and  international 
cooperation.  And  we  are  impressed  with 
Energy  Secretary  James  Watklns'  desire  to 
revitalize  his  department  to  deal  with  the 
nation's  environmental  and  energy  chal- 
lenges. 

Overall,  our  recommendations  would  serve 
to  promote  environmentally  sustainable  de- 
velopment both  here  and  abroad. 
Specifically,  we  urge  you  to: 
Make  a  major  commitment  to  enhance  the 
energy  efficiency  of  the  United  States  and 
to  advance  renewable  energy.  In  the  near 
term,  energy  efficiency  is  the  cheapest  way 
to  meet  the  multiple  objectives  of  Increasing 
energy  security  and  International  competi- 
tiveness, while  reducing  conventional  air 
pollution,  greenhouse  gas  emissions  and  our 
balance  of  payments  deficit.  Past  experience 
has  shown  the  power  of  the  market  to 
produce  efficiency  gains.  However,  the  gov- 
ernment must  act  to  Insure  that  prices  re- 
flect the  environmental  and  related  costs  of 
energy  use  so  that  efficiency  can  fairly  com- 
pete, and  we  specifically  recommend  that 
you  support  pollution  trading,  carbon  users 
fees  and  other  market-based  mechanisms  to 
that  end.  In  addition,  we  recommend  that 
you  redirect  federal  energy  research  and  de- 
velopment to  place  the  highest  priority  on 
efficiency  and  renewable  energy  technol- 
ogies. 

Support  In  words  and  deeds  the  current 
International  process  leading  to  negotiations 
to  reduce  greenhouse  gases.  Secretary 
Baker's  statements  and  EPA's  recent  report 
are  an  excellent  start.  We  believe  the  pros- 
pect of  global  warming  Is  serious  enough  to 


warrant  beginning  negotiations  and  taking 
action  while  the  science  is  clarified. 

Mediate  an  end  to  the  long-running  stale- 
mate over  acid  rain  control  and  the  reau- 
thorization of  the  Clean  Air  Act.  A  key  fea- 
ture of  your  clean  air  plan  should  be  energy 
efficiency,  which  can  cut  control  costs  sig- 
nificantly. 

Strengthen  programs  to  prevent  groimd- 
water  contamination,  first  by  proposing 
comprehensive  federal  legislation  stressing 
source  reduction  and  state-led  Implementa- 
tion, and  second  by  proposing  reforms  in 
federal  farm  programs  which  would  reduce 
rural  groundwater  contamination  and  simul- 
taneously cut  federal  spending.  Preventing 
groundwater  contamination  makes  good  en- 
vironmental sense,  and  as  the  huge  prlcetag 
for  toxic  waste  cleanup  amply  demon- 
strates, prevention  makes  good  economic 
sense. 

Revitalize  the  process  of  cooperation  with 
the  developing  world  to  help  them  achieve 
the  twin  Imperatives  of  economic  develop- 
ment and  environmental  protection.  The 
most  serious  environmental  degradation, 
and  not  colncldentally  economic  deteriora- 
tion, is  occurring  in  the  developing  and 
newly  industrialized  countries.  We  urge  you 
to  develop  a  new  legislative  charter  for  U.S. 
cooperation  with  these  countries  to  help 
them  achieve  their  aspirations  to  grow  and 
prosper  without  destroying  their  natural  re- 
sources. 

In  order  to  carry  out  these  five  recommen- 
dations, we  urge  you  to  take  the  following 
organizational  actions.  First,  continue  to 
give  Administrator  ReiUy  the  same  influ- 
ence and  access  as  members  of  your  cabinet. 
Second,  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, give  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  a  prominent  and  clear  mission  and 
vigorous  leadership.  Third,  name  an  Ambas- 
sador-at-Large  to  coordinate  your  adminis- 
tration's international  environmental  nego- 
tiations. 

We  know  that  some  of  these  proposed  ac- 
tions are  not  easy,  but  we  believe  that  they 
are  all  feasible  If  you  will  take  the  lead  on 
them.  We  believe  they  will  generate  bi-parti- 
san support.  And  we  believe  they  all  make 
good  economic  and  environmental  sense. 

We  stand  ready  to  help  you  develop  these 
recommendations,  and  we  commit  ourselves 
to  working  with  you  for  their  realization. 

Thank  you. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Roger  W.  Sant. 

Chairman. 
James  Gustave  Speth. 

Vice  Chairman. 
RossELL  E.  Train, 
Director.m 


GIVING  PEACE  IN  THE  MIDDLE 
EAST  A  CHANCE:  THE  IMPOR- 
TANCE OF  ISRAEL'S  NEW 
PEACE  PLAN 

•  Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
always  easy  to  find  obstacles  for  peace 
and  reasons  not  to  negotiate.  This  is 
particularly  true  in  the  case  of  the 
peace  negotiations  necessary  to  create 
a  lasting  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 
The  Issues  involved  are  extraordinari- 
ly difficult  and  intractible,  and  they 
must  be  resolved  in  a  way  that  pro- 
duces a  true  peace,  not  simply  an 
agreement  on  paper  or  the  kind  of 
peace  that  does  not  guarantee  both 
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sides  full  security  and  allow  the  kind 
of  cultural  and  economic  relations 
that  will  ensure  peace  lasts  and  that 
the  economy  of  the  region  can  be 
viable. 

The  Government  of  Israel  has  pro- 
posed a  new  peace  initiative  that  I  feel 
deserves  close  study  by  every  Member 
of  this  body,  by  every  nation  in  the 
world,  and  by  every  Palestinian.  I  fully 
realize  that  this  initiative  does  not 
meet  the  expectations  of  many  Pales- 
tinians, and  I  do  not  believe  it  should 
be  my  role  to  endorse  or  criticize  its 
details.  I  do  believe,  however,  that  we 
should  all  recognize  that  this  proposal 
is  a  serious  and  important  step  for- 
ward. 

I  believe  that  we  in  the  United 
States  should  do  everything  possible 
to  build  upon  this  initiative  to  create  a 
negotiation  process  that  can  lead  to 
peace.  I  believe  that  it  is  important 
that  both  the  international  communi- 
ty and  the  Palestinians  should  make 
every  effort  to  explore  what  can  be 
done  to  build  upon  this  initiative.  And, 
I  believe  that  the  Government  of 
Israel  should  listen  closely  to  the  reac- 
tions to  its  proposals. 

The  one  thing  we  cannot  let  happen 
is  a  situation  where  either  side  rejects 
the  views  and  proposals  of  the  other- 
supported  by  the  usual  host  of  outside 
analysts  and  critics.  It  is  already  clear 
that  far  too  many  people  are  rushing 
to  declare  that  his  initiative  means  the 
cup  is  half  empty— often  without  read- 
ing it  in  full  or  by  focusing  on  the 
most  difficult  issues  that  must  be  ne- 
gotiated rather  than  to  take  advantage 
of  the  fact  that  this  peace  initiative 
clearly  means  the  cup  is  half  full. 

I  believe  that  history  has  clearly  and 
painfully  demonstrated  that  such  an 
exercise  in  taking  sides  will  do  nothing 
for  the  Palestinians,  and  it  is  certain 
to  prong  the  agony  of  the  current 
strife  on  Gaza  and  West  Bank  and  to 
reduce  the  prospects  for  a  lasting 
peace.  The  problem  today  is  not  how 
the  next  steps  in  the  journey  to  peace 
will  end,  but  how  they  can  begin.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  new  peace  initiative  of 
the  Government  of  Israel  is  an  impor- 
tant part  of  this  begliming. 

I  ask  that  a  background  paper  on 
the  peace  initiative  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  material  follows: 
A  Peack  ImriATivE  by  the  GovERNMrirr  of 
Israel 

GENERAL 

1.  This  document  presents  the  principles 
of  a  political  initiative  of  the  Government 
of  Israel  which  deals  with  the  continuation 
of  the  peace  process:  the  termination  of  the 
state  of  war  with  the  Arab  States:  a  solution 
for  the  Judea,  Samaria  and  the  Gaza  dis- 
trict; peace  with  Jordan;  and  a  resolution  of 
the  problem  of  the  residents  of  the  refugee 
camps  in  Judea.  Samaria  and  the  Gaza  dis- 
trict. 

2.  The  document  includes: 

A.  The  principles  upon  which  the  initia- 
tive is  based. 


B.  Details  of  the  processes  for  its  imple- 
mentation. 

C.  Reference  to  the  subject  of  the  elec- 
tions under  consideration.  Further  details 
relating  to  the  elections  as  well  as  other 
subjects  of  the  initiative  will  be  dealt  with 
separately. 

BASIC  PRfMISES 

3.  The  initiative  is  founded  upon  the  as- 
sumption that  there  is  a  national  consensus 
for  it  on  the  basis  of  the  basic  guidelines  of 
the  Government  of  Israel,  including  the  fol- 
lowing points: 

A.  Israel  yearns  for  peace  and  the  continu- 
ation of  the  political  process  by  means  of 
direct  negotiations  based  on  the  principles 
of  the  Camp  David  accords. 

B.  Israel  opposes  the  establishment  of  an 
additional  Palestinian  state  in  the  Gaza  dis- 
trict and  in  the  area  between  Israel  and 
Jordan. 

C.  Israel  will  not  conduct  negotiations 
with  the  PLO. 

D.  There  will  be  no  change  in  the  status 
of  Judea,  Samaria  and  Gaza  other  than  in 
accordance  with  the  basic  guidelines  of  the 
government. 

StJBJECTS  TO  BE  DEALT  WITH  IN  THE  PEACE 
PROCESS 

4.  A.  Israel  views  as  important  that  the 
peace  between  Israel  and  Egypt,  based  on 
the  Camp  David  accords,  will  serve  as  a  cor- 
nerstone for  enlarging  the  circle  of  peace  in 
the  region,  and  calls  for  a  common  endeavor 
for  the  strengthening  of  the  peace  and  its 
extension,  through  continued  consultation. 

B.  Israel  calls  for  the  establishment  of 
peace  relations  between  it  and  those  Arab 
States  which  still  maintain  a  state  of  war 
with  it,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  a  com- 
prehensive settlement  for  the  Arab-Israel 
conflict,  including  recognition,  direct  negoti- 
ations, ending  the  boycott,  diplomatic  rela- 
tions, cessation  of  hostile  activity  in  interna- 
tional institutions  or  forums  and  regional 
and  bilateral  cooperation. 

C.  Israel  calls  for  an  international  endeav- 
or to  resolve  the  problem  of  the  residents  of 
the  Arab  refugee  camps  in  Judea,  Samaria 
and  the  Gaza  district  in  order  to  improve 
their  living  conditions  and  to  rehabilitate 
them.  Israel  is  prepared  to  be  a  partner  in 
this  endeavor. 

D.  In  order  to  advance  the  political  negoti- 
ation process  leading  to  peace,  Israel  pro- 
poses free  and  democratic  elections  among 
the  Palestinian  Arab  inhabitants  of  Judea, 
Samaria  and  the  Gaza  district  in  an  atmos- 
phere devoid  of  violence,  threats  and  terror. 
In  these  elections  a  representation  wiU  be 
chosen  to  conduct  negotiations  for  a  transi- 
tional period  of  self-rule.  This  period  will 
constitute  a  test  for  coexistence  and  co- 
operation. At  a  later  stage,  negotiations  will 
be  conducted  for  a  permanent  solution, 
during  which  all  the  proposed  options  for 
an  agreed  settlement  will  be  examined,  and 
peace  between  Israel  and  Jordan  will  be 
achieved. 

E.  All  the  above  mentioned  steps  should 
be  dealt  with  simultaneously. 

F.  The  details  of  what  has  been  men- 
tioned in  (D)  above  will  be  given  below. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  CONSTITUTING  THE  INITIATIVE 

Stages: 

5.  The  initiative  is  based  on  two  stages: 

A.  Stage  A— a  transitional  period  for  an 
interim  agreement. 

B.  Stage  B— permanent  solution. 

6.  The  interlock  between  the  stages  is  a 
timeUble  on  which  the  plan  is  built:  the 
peace  process  delineated  by  the  initiative  is 


based   on    resolutions    242   and    338,    upon 
which  the  Camp  David  accords  are  founded. 
Timetable. 

7.  The  transitional  period  will  continue  for 
5  years. 

8.  As  soon  as  possible,  but  not  later  than 
the  third  yetu-  after  the  beginning  of  the 
transitional  period,  negotiations  for  achiev- 
ing a  permanent  solution  will  begin. 

9.  The  parties  pariicipating  in  the  negotia- 
tions for  the  first  stage  (the  interim  agree- 
ment) shall  Include  Israel,  and  the  elected 
representation  of  the  Palestinian  Arab  in- 
habitants fo  Judea,  Samaria  and  the  Gaza 
district.  Jordan  and  Egypt  will  be  invited  to 
participate  in  these  negotiations  if  they  so 
desire. 

10.  The  parties  participating  in  the  negoti- 
ations for  the  second  stage  (permanent  solu- 
tion) shall  include  Israel  and  the  elected 
representation  of  the  Palestinian  Arab  in- 
habitants of  Judea,  Samaria  and  the  Gaza 
district,  as  well  as  Jordan:  furthermore. 
Egypt  may  participate  in  these  negotiations. 
In  negotiations  betwen  Israel,  and  Jordan, 
in  which  the  elected  representation  of  the 
Palestinian  Arab  inhabitants  of  Judea,  Sa- 
maria and  the  Gaza  district  will  participate, 
the  peace  treaty  between  Israel  and  Jordan 
will  be  concluded. 

Substance  of  the  transitional  period: 

11.  During  the  transitional  period  the  Pal- 
estinian Arab  inhabitants  of  Judea,  Samaria 
and  the  Gaza  district  wiU  be  accorded  self- 
rule,  by  means  of  which  they  will,  them- 
selves, conduct  their  affairs  of  dally  life. 
Israel  will  continue  to  be  responsible  for  se- 
curity, foreign  affairs  and  all  matters  con- 
cerning Israeli  citizens  in  Judea,  Samaria 
and  the  Gaza  district.  Topics  involving  the 
implementation  of  the  plan  for  self-rule  will 
be  considered  and  decided  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  negotiations  for  an  interim 
agreement. 

Substance  of  the  permanent  solution: 

12.  In  the  negotiations  for  a  permanent 
solution,  every  party  shall  be  entitled  to 
present  for  discussion  all  the  subjects  it  may 
wish  to  raise. 

13.  The  aim  of  the  negotiations  should  be: 

A.  The  achievement  of  a  permanent  solu- 
tion acceptable  to  the  negotiating  parties. 

B.  The  arangements  for  peace  and  borders 
between  Israel  and  Jordan. 

DETAILS  OF  THE  PROCESS  FOR  THE 
IMPLEMENTATION  OF  THE  INITIATIVE 

14.  First  and  foremost,  dialogue  and  basic 
agreement  by  the  Palestinian  Arab  inhabit- 
ants of  Judea.  Samaria  and  the  Gaza  dis- 
trict, as  well  as  Egypt  and  Jordan  if  they 
wish  to  take  part,  as  above  mentioned,  in 
the  negotiations  on  the  principles  constitut- 
ing the  initiative. 

15.  A.  Immediately  afterwards  will  follow 
the  stage  of  preparations  and  implementa- 
tion of  the  election  process  in  which  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  Palestinian  Arab  inhabit- 
ants of  Judea,  Samaria  and  Gaza  will  be 
elected.  This  representation: 

I.  Shall  be  a  partner  to  the  conduct  of  ne- 
gotiations for  the  transitional  period  (inter- 
im agreeement). 

II.  Shall  constitute  the  self-governing  au- 
thority in  the  course  of  the  transitional 
period. 

III.  Shall  be  the  Central  Palestinian  com- 
ponent, subject  to  agreement  after  three 
years,  in  the  negotiations  for  the  permanent 
solution. 

B.  In  the  period  of  the  preparations  and 
implementation  there  shall  be  a  calming  of 
the  violence  in  Judea,  Samaria  and  the 
Gaza  district. 
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16.  As  to  the  substance  of  the  elections,  it 
is  recommended  that  a  proposal  of  regional 
elections  be  adopted,  the  details  of  which 
shall  be  determined  in  further  discussions. 

17.  Every  Palestinian  Arab  residing  in 
Judea.  Samaria  and  the  Gaza  district,  who 
shall  be  elected  by  the  inhabitants  to  repre- 
sent them— after  having  submitted  his  can- 
didacy in  accordance  with  the  detailed  docu- 
ment which  shall  determine  the  subject  of 
the  elections— may  be  a  legitimate  partici- 
IMLHt  in  the  conduct  of  negotiations  with 
Israel. 

18.  The  elections  shall  be  free,  democratic 
and  secret. 

19.  Immediately  after  the  election  of  the 
Palestinian  representation,  negotiations 
shall  be  conducted  with  it  on  an  Interim 
agreement  for  a  transitional  period  which 
shall  continue  for  5  years,  as  mentioned 
above.  In  these  negotiations,  the  parties 
shall  determine  all  the  subjects  relating  to 
the  substance  of  the  self-rule  and  the  ar- 
rangements necessary  for  its  implementa- 
tion. 

20.  As  soon  as  possible,  but  not  later  than 
the  third  year  after  the  establishment  of 
the  self-rule,  negotiations  for  a  permanent 
solution  shall  begin.  During  the  whole 
period  of  these  negotiations  until  the  sign- 
ing of  the  agreement  for  a  permanent  solu- 
tion, the  self-rule  shall  continue  in  effect  as 
determined  in  the  negotiations  for  an  inter- 
im agreement.* 


UMI 


REGARDING      ESTABLISHING      A 
DEPARTMENT      OP     VETERANS 
APPAIRS   COMMISSION   TO   EX- 
AMINE    VA     MEDICAL     FACILI- 
TIES 
•  Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  had  intended  to  introduce  his- 
toric legislation  which  is  needed  to  im- 
prove the  efficiency  of  Department  of 
Veterans  Affairs  [VA]  health-care  fa- 
cilities. Although  I  have  worked  hard 
on  my   proposal   during   the   past   5 
months,  I  have  agreed  to  withhold  its 
introduction  until  after  the  Memorial 
Day  recess. 

Let  me  explain.  Yesterday  I  met 
with  VA  Secretary  Ed  Derwinski  to 
discuss,  among  other  things,  the  con- 
cept of  a  VA  Medical  Pacility  Realign- 
ment Commission.  VA  staff  have  been 
working  on  a  similar  proposal  and  are 
in  the  process  of  discussing  it  with  vet- 
erans service  organizations.  Secretary 
Derwinski  and  I  agreed  in  our  meeting 
yesterday  that  I  would  not  introduce 
my  bill  until  Secretary  Derwinski  had 
heard  the  views  of  the  service  organi- 
zations and  conveyed  their  concerns  to 
me  in  a  meeting  to  take  place  after  the 
Memorial  Day  recess. 

Although  I  am  not  introducing  my 
legislation  today,  I  intend  to  insert  in 
the  Rbcord  the  draft  bill  and  a  brief 
summary  of  the  legislation.  This  state- 
ment will  outline  certain  reasons  why 
I  believe  such  legislation  is  necessary. 
My  bill— to  be  modeled  after  the  de- 
fense authorization  amendments  and 
Base  Closure  and  Realignment  Act- 
would  establish  a  similar  Commission 
to  examine  VA  medical  facilities  to  de- 
termine whether  realignments  or  mis- 
sion changes  are  needed.  Let  me  be 


clear,  the  purpose  of  establishing  such 
a  Commission  is  not  to  reduce  the 
budget  of  VA's  health-care  system  or 
to  necessarily  close  VA  facilities,  but 
rather  to  shift  available  resources 
where  they  can  most  efficiently  pro- 
vide care  to  the  most  veterans. 

The  comjnittee  and  ultimately  the 
entire  Congress  are  aware  of  funding 
problems  within  VA's  health-care 
system.  There  is  no  disagreement 
among  members  of  the  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee  that  more  money  is 
needed  if  the  level  of  services  provided 
in  the  past  is  to  be  maintained.  As  a 
result  of  the  funding  situation,  certain 
programs  or  care  to  veterans  have 
been  restricted  or  eliminated. 

Due  in  large  part  to  the  efforts  of 
VA  Secretary  Ed  Derwinski,  on  March 
24,  1989,  the  President  sent  forth  to 
Congress  a  request  for  fiscal  year  1989 
supplemental  funding  of  over  $300 
million  for  VA  medical  care.  That  re- 
quest was  passed  today  by  the  House 
and  may  be  considered  by  the  Senate 
today. 

The  Commission  is  needed  for  a  vari- 
ety of  reasons.  As  previously  noted,  we 
can  no  longer  afford  to  operate  the  VA 
system  as  we  have  in  the  past.  We 
must  closely  examine  each  Govern- 
ment program— including  each  VA  fa- 
cility—to determine  if  change  is 
needed.  Por  example,  we  have  four  VA 
hospitals  in  Chicago.  Why  is  this  so? 
Are  all  these  facilities  needed?  These 
are  the  types  of  questions  that  need  to 
be  asked. 

The  practice  of  medicine  is  constant- 
ly changing  due  to  advances  in  medical 
technology  and  sometimes  as  a  result 
of  efforts  to  control  the  cost  of  health 
care.  The  delivery  of  care  has  shifted 
from  a  system  which  relied  on  inpa- 
tient hospitalization  to  increases  in 
outpatient  care. 

Additionally,  VA  will  see  an  increase 
in  veterans  age  65  or  older  in  the  next 
10  years.  By  the  year  2000,  over  9  mil- 
lion veterans  will  fit  this  over-65  age 
category.  This  is  an  increase  of  6  mil- 
lion from  1980.  Because  our  older 
Americans  tend  to  move  to  warmer  cli- 
mates once  they  retire,  this  has  caused 
an  influx  of  veterans  into  such  States 
as  Florida,  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona. 
Yet  these  States  lack  the  capacity  to 
meet  the  demand  for  health-care  serv- 
ices. 

It  is  no  secret  that  when  VA  desires 
to  modify  the  size  or  mission  of  VA  fa- 
cilities its  efforts  are  met  with  a  great 
deal  of  resistance  from  the  Members 
of  Congress  who  represent  those  dis- 
tricts or  States.  A  VA  facility  not  only 
represents  care  and  treatment  to  vet- 
erans but  plays  an  important  economic 
role  in  the  community.  Frankly,  a  VA 
facility  means  jobs— not  only  Federal 
ones  but  private  sector  support  serv- 
ices as  well. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind 
that  an  independent  review  of  the 
functions  and  missions  of  each  VA  fa- 


cility is  vitally  needed.  And  a  mecha- 
nism to  remove  political  consider- 
ations from  discussions  of  mission 
changes  and  consolidations  is  desper- 
ately needed.  For  these  reasons,  I  be- 
lieve that  this  is  legislation  whose  time 
has  come. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  consent  to  insert 
in  the  Record  my  draft  legislation  and 
a  siunmary  of  its  provisions. 

The  material  follows: 

Summary  of  Provisions  Which  Will  Be  In- 
cluded IN  Legislation  To  Be  Introduced 
BY  Senator  Murkowski  in  June 
The  legislation  which  I  Intend  to  intro- 
duce is  so  closely  modeled  after  the  DOD 
Base  Closure  legislation,  I  will  not  go  into 
the  details  of  each  provision.  I  would,  how- 
ever, like  to  highlight  a  few  specific  points. 
This  bill  will  require  the  Secretary  of  Vet- 
erans Affairs  to  establish  a  commission  to 
review  VA  medical  facilities  to  determine  if 
realignment  or  mission  changes  are  needed. 
This  commission— which  will  be  required  to 
be  established  within  45  days  after  enact- 
ment— would  be  composed  of  between  9  and 
12  members.  The  Secretary  will  have  com- 
plete discretion  to  name  members  of  the 
commission;  however,  the  bill  will  require 
representatives- in  certain  cases  from  those 
nominated  by  the  respective  organizations— 
of  the  following  organizations  to  be  on  the 
commission:  Department  of  Defense,  Asso- 
ciation of  American  Medical  Colleges,  VA's 
Special  Medical  Advisory  Group,  Health 
and  Human  Services,  and  veterans'  service 
organizations.  Other  members  should  have 
expertise  or  experience  in  management  of 
health  service  in  the  private  sector,  health- 
care economics,  health-care  policy,  VA  med- 
ical care,  long-term  care,  and  rural  health- 
care services. 

The  bill  will  also  require  that  the  Secre- 
tary approve  or  disapprove— without 
change— all  the  recommendations  contained 
in  the  report  which  Is  required  to  be  submit- 
ted to  the  Secretary.  There  will  be  no  dis- 
cretion to  approve  a  partial  list  or  modify 
any  recommendations.  Basically,  it  Is  an 
"all-or-nothing"  proposition.  Unless  a  joint 
resolution  disapproving  the  recommenda- 
tions is  enacted  by  Congress  within  a  speci- 
fied deadline,  the  Secretary  will  be  required 
to  begin  Implementation  efforts  within  a 
year  after  receipt  of  the  report  and  com- 
plete those  actions  within  3  years. 

S.- 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Revresentatives    of   the    United   States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Department 
of  Veterans  Affairs  Medical  Facilities  Re- 
alignment Act  of  1989". 

SEC.  2.  REALIGNMENT  AND  MISSION  CHANGES  OF 
DEPARTMENT  OF  VETERANS  AFFAIRS 
MEDICAL  FACILITIES. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary  of  Veter- 
ans Affairs  shall— 

(1)  within  45  days  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  Issue  a  charter  estab- 
lishing the  Commission  provided  for  In  sec- 
tion 4  and  containing  the  terms,  conditions, 
and  mandates  for  its  operation  to  achieve  Its 
objectives  under  this  Act,  Including  provi- 
sion for  the  appointment  of  staff  and  any 
other  support  and  expenses  the  Commission 
considers  necessary; 

(2)  realign  all  medical  facilities  recom- 
mended for  realignment  by  the  Commission 
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in  the  report  to  the  Secretary  of  Veterans 
Affairs  pursuant  to  the  charter  establishing 
the  Commission; 

(3)  change  the  major  missions  of  medical 
facilities  as  recommended  by  the  Commis- 
sion in  its  report  to  the  Secretary;  and 

(4)  initiate  all  such  realignments  and 
major  mission  changes  not  later  than  one 
year  after  receipt  of  the  Commission's 
report  by  the  Secretary,  and  complete  all 
such  realignments  and  all  actions  required 
for  such  mission  changes  not  later  than 
three  years  after  receipt  of  such  report  by 
the  Secretary. 

SEC.  3.  CONDITIONS. 

(a)  In  General.— (1)  The  Secretary  of  Vet- 
erans Affairs  may  not  carry  out  any  realign- 
ment or  major  mission  change  of  any  medi- 
cal facility  under  this  Act  unless— 

(A)  not  later  than  15  days  after  receiving 
the  report  referred  to  in  section  2,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Veterans  Affairs  transmits  to  the 
Committees  on  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  a 
report  containing  a  statement  that  the  Sec- 
retary has  approved,  and  the  Department  of 
Veterans  Affairs  will  implement,  all  of  the 
medical  facility  realignments  and  major 
mission  changes  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mission in  that  report;  and 

(B)  the  Commission  has  recommended,  in 
the  report  referred  to  in  section  2,  the  re- 
alignment or  major  mission  change  as  the 
case  may  be.  of  the  medical  facility,  and  has 
transmitted  to  the  Committees  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives a  copy  of  the  report  and  the 
statement  required  by  section  4(d)(2)(B). 

(2)  The  Secretary  may  not  Initiate  any  re- 
alignment or  major  mission  change  recom- 
mended by  the  Conunission  in  the  report  re- 
ferred to  in  section  2  within  45  days  after 
the  committees  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1) 
receive  the  Secretary's  report  pursuant  to 
such  paragraph. 

(b)  Joint  RESOLtrrioN.— The  Secretary  of 
Veterans  Affairs  may  not  carry  out  any  rea- 
lignments or  major  mission  changes  under 
this  Act  if,  within  45  days  after  the  commit- 
tees receive  the  Secretary's  report  under 
subsection  (a)(1),  a  joint  resolution  is  en- 
acted, in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  9,  disapproving  all  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Commission.  The  days  on  which 
either  House  of  Congress  is  not  in  session 
because  of  an  adjournment  of  more  than 
three  days  to  a  day  certain  shall  be  excluded 
in  the  computation  of  the  45-day  period. 

SEC.  4.  THE  COMMISSION  ON  MEDICAL  FACILITY 
REALIGNMENT  AND  MAJOR  MISSION 
CHANGE. 

(a)  Name  or  Coboiission.— The  Conunis- 
sion established  pursuant  to  the  charter 
issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs 
pursuant  to  section  (2)(a)(l)  shall  be  known 
as  the  "Commission  on  Medical  Facility  Re- 
aligiunent  and  Major  Mission  Change". 

(b)  Mekbership.— The  Commission  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  Veterans 
Affairs  and  shall  consist  of  not  less  than  9 
and  not  more  than  12  members,  as  follows: 

(1)  One  member  from  among  persons,  if 
any,  nominated  by  the  Association  of  Amer- 
ican Medical  Colleges. 

(2)  One  member  from  among  persons 
luiowledgeable  about  sharing  Department 
of  Veterans  Affairs  and  Department  of  De- 
fense health-care  resources  who  are  nomi- 
nated by  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

(3)  One  member  who  is  a  member  of  the 
special  medical  advisory  group  established 
pursuant  to  section  4112(a)  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code. 


(4)  One  member  from  among  persons,  if 
any,  nominated  by  veterans  service  organi- 
zations chartered  by  Congress. 

(5)  One  member  from  among  persons 
knowledgeable  about  the  Medicare  and 
Medicaid  programs  who  are  nominated  by 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices. 

(6)  The  remaining  members  from  among 
persons  who.  by  reason  of  education,  train- 
ing, and  experience,  are  experts  in  (A)  the 
management  of  health  services  in  private 
enterprise,  (B)  health  care  economics,  (C) 
health  care  policy,  (D)  medical  care  fur- 
nished by  the  Veterans  Health  Services  and 
Research  Administration,  except  that  no 
such  member  may  be  an  employee  of  the 
Department  of  Veterans  Affairs,  (E)  long- 
term  health  care  services,  and  (F)  rural 
health  care  services. 

(c)  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman.— The 
Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs  shall  desig- 
nate a  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman  from 
among  the  members  of  the  Commission. 

(d)  Duties.- The  Commission  shall— 

(1)  transmit  the  report  referred  to  in  sec- 
tion 2(a)  to  the  Secretary  within  one  year 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
and  shall  include  in  such  report  the  Com- 
mission's recommendations  regarding  the 
medical  facilities  to  which  functions  should 
be  transferred  as  a  result  of  the  realign- 
ments and  major  mission  changes  recom- 
mended by  the  Commission;  and 

(2)  on  the  date  on  which  the  Commission 
transmits  such  report  to  the  Secretary, 
transmit  to  the  Committees  on  Veterans  Af- 
fairs of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives— 

(A)  a  copy  of  such  report;  and 

(B)  a  statement  certifying  that  the  Com- 
mission has  reviewed  all  medical  facilities, 
including  all  medical  facilities  under  con- 
struction and  all  those  planned  for  con- 
struction, and  has  identified  the  medical  fa- 
cilities recommended  for  realignment  or 
major  mission  changes. 

(e)  Staff  and  Support.- Not  more  than 
one-fourth  of  the  professional  staff  of  the 
Commission  shall  be  individuals  who  have 
been  employed  by  the  Department  of  Veter- 
ans Affairs  within  one  year  before  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(f)  Records  and  Meetings.— ( 1 )  The 
records,  documents,  and  other  materials 
prepared  by  or  for  the  Commission  are  not 
subject  to  section  552  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code. 

(2)  Meetings  of  the  Commission  are  not 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  10  of  the 
Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act  (5  U.S.C. 
App.). 

SEC.  5.  implementation. 

(a)  In  General.— In  realigning  or  chang- 
ing the  major  mission  of  a  medical  facility 
under  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Veterans 
Affairs,  subject  to  the  availability  of  funds, 
including  funds  in  the  Account— 

( 1 )  may  carry  out  actions  necessary  to  im- 
plement such  realignment  or  major  mission 
change,  including  the  acquisition  of  such 
land,  the  construction  of  such  replacement 
facilities,  the  performance  of  such  activities, 
and  the  conduct  of  such  advance  planning 
and  design  as  may  be  required  to  transfer 
functions  from  such  medical  facility  to  an- 
other medical  facility; 

(2)  may  provide— 

(A)  economic  adjustment  assistance  to  any 
community  located  near  a  medical  facility 
being  realigned  or  whose  major  mission  is  to 
be  changed,  and 

(B)  community  planning  assistance  to  any 
community  located  near  a  medical  facility 


to  which  functions  will  be  transferred  as  a 
result  of  such  realignment  or  major  mission 
change, 

if  the  Secretary  determines  that  such  assist- 
ance is  needed  and  that  the  financial  re- 
sources available  to  the  community  (by 
grant  or  otherwise)  for  economic  adjust- 
ment and  community  plaiming  are  inad- 
equate; and 

(3)  subject  to  the  availability  of  funds  re- 
ferred to  in  clause  (1),  may  carry  out  activi- 
ties for  the  purpose  of  environmental  resto- 
ration, including  reducing,  removing,  and  re- 
cycling hazardous  wastes  and  removing 
unsafe  buildings  and  debris. 

(b)  Management  and  Disposal  or  Proper- 
ty.—(  1 )  The  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices shall  delegate  to  the  Secretary  of  Veter- 
ans Affairs,  with  respect  to  excess  and  sur- 
plus property  located  at  a  medical  facility 
realigned  under  this  Act— 

(A)  the  authority  of  the  Administrator  to 
utilize  excess  property  under  section  202  of 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949  (40  U.S.C.  483); 

(B)  the  authority  of  the  Administrator  to 
disi>ose  of  surplus  property  under  section 
203  of  that  Act  (40  U.S.C.  484);  and 

(C)  the  authority  of  the  Administrator  to 
grant  approvals  and  make  determinations 
under  section  13(g)  of  the  Surplus  Property 
Act  of  1944  (50  U.S.C.  App.  1622(g)). 

(2)(A)  Subject  to  subparagraph  (B).  the 
Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs  shall  exercise 
authority  delegated  to  the  Secretary  pursu- 
ant to  paragraph  (1)  in  accordance  with— 

(I)  all  regulations  in  effect  on  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  governing  utiliza- 
tion of  excess  property  and  disposal  of  sur- 
plus property  under  the  Federal  Property 
and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949;  and 

(II)  all  regulations  in  effect  on  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  governing  the 
conveyance  and  disposal  of  property  under 
section  13(g)  of  the  Surplus  Property  Act  of 
1944  (50  U.S.C.  App.  1622(g)). 

(B)  The  Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs, 
after  consulting  with  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services,  may  issue  regulations  that 
are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  delegation  of 
authority  required  by  paragraph  ( 1 ). 

(C)  The  authority  required  to  be  delegat- 
ed by  paragraph  (1)  to  the  Secretary  of  Vet- 
erans Affairs  by  the  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services  shall  not  include  the  authority 
to  prescribe  general  policies  and  methods 
for  utilizing  excess  property  and  disposing 
of  surplus  property. 

(D)  Before  any  action  may  be  taken  with 
respect  to  the  disposal  of  any  surplus  real 
property  at  a  medical  facility  in  connection 
with  a  realignment  under  this  Act.  the  Sec- 
retary of  Veterans  Affairs  shall  consult  with 
the  Governor  of  the  State  and  heads  of  the 
local  governments  concerned  for  the  pur- 
fKwe  of  considering  any  plan  for  the  use  of 
such  property  by  the  local  community  con- 
cerned. 

(E)  The  provisions  of  this  paragraph  and 
paragraph  (1)  are  subject  to  paragraphs  (3) 
and  (4). 

(3)(A)  Before  any  action  is  taken  with  re- 
spect to  the  disposal  or  transfer  of  any  real 
property  at  a  medical  facility  in  cormection 
with  a  realignment  or  major  mission  change 
under  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  Veterans 
Affairs  shall  notify  all  other  departments, 
agencies,  and  instrumentalities  (including 
nonappropriated  fund  instrumentalities)  of 
the  United  States  Government  of  the  avail- 
ability of  such  property,  or  portion  thereof, 
and  may  transfer  such  property  or  portion, 
without  reimbursement,  to  any  such  depart- 
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ment.  acency.  or  Instrumentality.  In  carry- 
ing out  this  paraKraph.  the  Secretary  shall 
give  a  priority,  and  shall  transfer,  to  any 
such  department,  agency,  or  instrumentali- 
ty that  agrees  to  pay  fair  marliet  value  for 
the  property  or  portion.  For  the  purposes  of 
this  paragraph,  the  fair  market  value  shall 
be  the  fair  market  value  as  of  the  date  of 
the  transmittal  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
report  referred  to  in  section  2(a). 

(B)  This  paragraph  shall  take  precedence 
over  any  other  provision  of  this  Act  or  other 
provision  of  law  with  respect  to  the  disposal 
or  transfer  of  any  real  property  at  a  medical 
facility  in  connection  with  a  realignment  or 
major  mission  change  under  this  Act. 

(4MA)  Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
(B),  all  proceeds— 

(i)  from  any  transfer  under  paragraph  (3), 
and 

(ii)  from  the  transfer  or  disposal  of  any 
other  property  made  as  a  result  of  a  realign- 
ment or  major  mission  change  under  this 
Act. 
shall  be  deposited  into  the  Account. 

(B)  In  any  case  in  which  the  General 
Services  Administration  is  involved  in  the 
management  or  disposal  of  such  property, 
the  Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs  shall  re- 
imburse the  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices from  the  proceeds  of  such  disposal,  in 
accordance  with  section  1535  of  title  31. 
United  SUtes  Code,  for  any  expenses  in- 
curred in  such  activities. 

SEC  t.  WAIVER. 

The  Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs  may 
carry  out  this  Act  without  regard  to— 

(1)  any  provision  of  law  restricting  the  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  or  the  use  of  funds 
for  realigning  medical  facilities  or  changing 
the  major  missions  of  medical  facilities, 
other  than  any  provision  of  this  Act; 

(2)  any  provision  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code:  and 

(3)  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act 
of  1969  (42  U.S.C.  4321  et  seq.). 

SEC.  7.  REPORTS. 

As  part  of  each  annual  budget  request  for 
the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs,  the 
Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs  shall  transmit 
to  the  Committees  on  Veterans  Affairs  and 
Appropriations  of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives— 

(Da  schedule  of  the  realignment  or  major 
mission  change  actions  to  be  carried  out 
under  this  Act  in  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
the  request  is  made  and  an  estimate  of  the 
total  expenditures  required  and  cost  savings 
to  be  achieved  by  each  such  realignment  or 
major  mission  change  and  of  the  time 
period  within  which  such  cost  savings  are  to 
be  achieved  in  each  case,  together  with  the 
Secretary's  assessment  of  the  environmental 
effects  of  such  actions;  and 

(2)  a  description  of  the  medical  facilities, 
including  those  under  construction  and 
those  planned  for  construction,  to  which 
functions  are  to  be  transferred  as  a  result  of 
Buch  realignments  or  major  mission 
changes,  together  with  the  Secretary's  as- 
sessment of  the  environmental  effects  of 
such  transfers. 

SBC  a  PVNDING. 

(a)  EsTABUSHMKHT  OP  AcconRT.— There  is 
hereby  established  on  the  books  of  the 
Treasury  an  account  to  be  known  as  the 
"Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  Medical 
FkcUlty  Realignment  Account"  which  shall 
be  administered  by  the  Secretary  of  Veter- 
ans Af  f  aiiB  as  a  single  account. 

(b)  Deposits  to  the  Accouht.— There 
shall  be  deposited  into  the  Account— 


(1)  funds  appropriated  to  the  Account  for 
fiscal  years  beginning  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act; 

(2)  any  funds  that  the  Secretary  may.  sub- 
ject to  approval  in  an  appropriation  Act, 
transfer  to  the  Account  from  funds  appro- 
priated to  the  Department  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs for  any  purpose,  except  that  such 
funds  may  be  transferred  only  after  the 
date  on  which  the  Secretary  transmits  writ- 
ten notice  of,  and  justification  for,  such 
transfer  to  the  Committees  on  Veterans  Af- 
fairs and  Appropriations  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives;  and 

(3)  proceeds  described  in  section 
5(b)(4)(A). 

(c)  Us£  OP  Funds.- (1)  The  Secretary  may 
use  the  funds  in  the  Account  only  for  the 
purposes  described  in  section  5(a). 

(2)  When  a  decision  is  made  to  use  funds 
in  the  Account  to  carry  out  a  major  medical 
facility  project  (as  defined  in  section 
5004(a)(3)(A)  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code)  under  section  5(a)(1)  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  shall  notify  in  writing  the  Com- 
mittees on  Veterans  Affairs  and  Appropria- 
tions of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  nature  of,  and  justification 
for.  the  project  and  the  amount  of  expendi- 
tures for  such  project. 

(d)  Report.— Not  later  than  60  days  after 
the  end  of  each  fiscal  year  in  which  the  Sec- 
retary carries  out  activities  under  this  Act, 
the  Secretary  shall  transmit  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Veterans  Affairs  and  Appropriations 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives a  report  on  the  amount  and  nature  of 
the  deposits  into,  and  the  expenditures 
from,  the  Account  during  such  fiscal  year 
and  of  the  amount  and  nature  of  other  ex- 
l>enditures  made  pursuant  to  section  5(a) 
during  such  fiscal  year. 

(e)  Pinal  Accodntinc  and  Certipica- 
TioN.— When  the  Secretary  completes  all  ac- 
tions necessary  for  the  realignments  and 
major  mission  changes  required  pursuant  to 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall— 

(1)  transmit  to  the  Committees  on  Veter- 
ans Affairs  and  Appropriations  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  a 
report  containing  an  accounting  of — 

(A)  all  funds  deposited  into  and  expended 
from  the  Account  or  otherwise  expended 
under  this  Act;  and 

(B)  any  amount  remaining  in  the  Account; 
and 

(2)  transmit  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury a  certification  that  all  such  actions  have 
been  completed. 

(f)  Disposition  op  Unobligated  Ponds.- 
Upon  receipt  of  a  certification  pursuant  to 
subsection  (e)(2),  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  transfer  all  unobligated 
funds  remaining  in  the  Account  to  the  mis- 
cellaneous receipts  account  in  the  United 
States  Treasury. 

SEC.  t.  congressional  CONSIDERATION  OF  COM- 
MISSION REPORT. 

(a)  Terms  op  the  Resolution.— For  pur- 
poses of  section  3(b),  the  term  "joint  resolu- 
tion" means  only  a  joint  resolution— 

(1)  which  is  introduced  within  45  days 
after  the  date  on  which  the  committees  re- 
ferred to  in  section  3(a)  receive  a  report  by 
the  Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs  pursuant 
to  section  3(aKlKA),  and— 

(2)  which  does  not  have  a  preamble; 

(3)  the  matter  after  the  resolving  clause  of 
which  is  as  follows:  "That  Congress  disap- 
proves the  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Medical  Facility  Realignment 
and  Major  Mission  Change  established  by 
the  Secretary  of  Veterans  Af  fEiirs  as  submit- 
ted to  the  Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs  on 
."     the    blank 


space  being  appropriately  filled  with  the 
date:  and 

(4)  the  title  of  which  is  as  follows:  "A  joint 
resolution  disapproving  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Commission  on  Medical  Center 
Realignment  and  Major  Mission  Change". 

(b)  Reperral.— A  resolution  described  in 
subsection  (a)  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  shall  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  A  resolution  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a)  introduced  in  the 
Senate  shall  be  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans  Affairs  of  the  Senate. 

(c)  Discharge.— If  the  committee  to  which 
a  resolution  described  in  subsection  (a)  is  re- 
ferred has  not  reported  such  resolution  (or 
an  identical  resolution)  within  the  45-day 
period  beginning  on  the  date  on  which  such 
resolution  is  introduced,  such  committee 
shall  be  discharged  from  further  consider- 
ation of  such  resolution  as  of  the  day  after 
the  last  day  of  such  period,  and  such  resolu- 
tion shall  be  placed  on  the  appropriate  cal- 
endar of  the  House  Involved. 

(d)  Consideration.— ( 1 )  On  or  after  the 
third  day  after  the  date  on  which  the  com- 
mittee to  which  such  a  resolution  is  referred 
has  reported,  or  has  been  discharged  (under 
subsection  (c))  from  further  consideration 
of.  such  a  resolution,  it  is  in  order  (even 
though  a  previous  motion  to  the  same  effect 
has  been  disagreed  to)  for  any  Member  of 
the  respective  House  to  move  to  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  resolution  (but 
only  on  the  day  after  the  calendar  day  on 
which  Member  announces  to  the  House  con- 
cerned the  Member's  Intention  to  do  so).  All 
points  of  order  against  the  resolution  (and 
against  consideration  of  the  resolution)  are 
waived.  The  motion  is  highly  privileged  In 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  Is  privi- 
leged In  the  Senate  and  is  not  debatable. 
The  motion  is  not  subject  to  amendment,  or 
to  a  motion  to  postpone,  or  to  a  motion  to 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  other  busi- 
ness. A  motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  motion  is  agreed  to  or  disagreed 
to  shall  not  be  in  order.  If  a  motion  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  the  resolution 
is  agreed  to.  the  respective  House  shall  im- 
mediately proceed  to  consideration  of  the 
joint  resolution  without  intervening  motion, 
order,  or  other  business,  and  the  resolution 
shall  remain  the  unfinished  business  of  the 
respective  House  until  disposed  of. 

(2)  Debate  on  the  resolution  and  on  all  de- 
batable motions  and  appeals  In  connection 
therewith  shall  be  limited  to  not  more  than 
10  hours,  which  shall  be  divided  equally  be- 
tween those  favoring  and  those  opposing 
the  resolution.  An  amendment  to  the  resolu- 
tion Is  not  In  order.  A  motion  further  to 
limit  debate  is  in  order  and  not  debatable.  A 
motion  to  postpone,  or  a  motion  to  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  other  business,  or  a 
motion  to  recommit  the  resolution  is  not  in 
order.  A  motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  resolution  is  agreed  to  or  dis- 
agreed to  is  not  in  order. 

(3)  Immediately  following  the  conclusion 
of  the  debate  on  a  resolution  described  in 
subsection  (a)  and  a  single  quorum  call  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  debate  if  requested  in 
accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  appropri- 
ate House,  the  vote  on  final  passage  of  the 
resolution  shall  occur. 

(4)  Appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the 
Chair  relating  to  the  application  of  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, as  the  case  may  Ije,  to  the  proce- 
dure relating  to  a  resolution  described  In 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  decided  without 
debate. 
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(e)  Consideration  by  Other  House.— (1) 
If,  before  the  passage  by  one  House  of  a  res- 
olution of  that  House  described  in  subsec- 
tion (a),  that  House  receives  from  the  other 
House  a  resolution  described  in  subsection 
(a),  then  the  following  procedures  shall 
apply: 

(A)  The  resolution  of  the  other  House 
shall  not  be  referred  to  a  conunittee  and 
may  not  be  considered  in  the  House  receiv- 
ing it  except  in  the  case  of  final  passage  as 
provided  in  subparagraph  (B)(ii). 

(B)  With  respect  to  a  resolution  described 
in  subsection  (a)  of  the  House  receiving  the 
resolution— 

(i)  the  procedure  in  that  House  shall  be 
the  same  as  if  no  resolution  had  been  re- 
ceived from  the  other  House:  but 

(ii)  the  vote  on  final  passage  shall  be  on 
the  resolution  of  the  other  House. 

(2)  Upon  disposition  of  the  resolution  re- 
ceived from  the  other  House,  it  shall  no 
longer  be  In  order  to  consider  the  resolution 
that  originated  in  the  receiving  House. 

(f)  Rules  of  the  Senate  and  House.— This 
section  is  enacted  by  Congress— 

(1)  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking  power 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, respectively,  and  as  such  it  is  deemed 
a  part  of  the  rules  of  each  House,  respec- 
tively, but  applicable  only  with  respect  to 
the  procedure  to  be  followed  in  that  House 
in  the  case  of  a  resolution  described  in  sub- 
section (a),  and  it  supersedes  other  rules 
only  to  the  extent  that  it  is  Inconsistent 
with  such  rules;  and 

(2)  with  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  either  House  to  change  the 
rules  (so  far  as  relating  to  the  procedure  of 
that  House)  at  any  time,  in  the  same 
manner,  and  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the 
case  of  any  other  rule  of  that  House. 

SEC.  10.  DEFINITIONS. 

In  this  Act: 

(1)  The  term  "Account"  means  the  De- 
partment of  Veterans  Affairs  Medical  Facili- 
ty Realignment  Account  established  by  sec- 
tion 8  of  this  Act. 

(2)  The  term  "major  mission  change" 
means  any  substantive  change  in  clinical 
programs  or  patterns  of  delivery  of  medical 
care  at  a  medical  facility,  or  part  thereof, 
pursuant  to  the  terms  and  limitations  con- 
Ulned  in  the  charter  referred  to  in  section 
2(a). 

(3)  The  term  "medical  facility"  means  a 
Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  facility  re- 
ferred to  in  section  601(4)(A)  of  title  38, 
United  SUtes  Code. 

(4)  The  term  "realignment"  means  clo- 
sure, consolidation,  and  any  other  action 
which  both  reduces  and  relocates  functions 
and  civilian  personnel  positions.* 


TraET  HUMAN  RIGHTS 
•  Mr.    LEAHY.    Mr.    President. 


last 


August,  I  had  the  privilege  of  leading 
a  delegation  of  Senators  to  China. 
With  me  were  my  dear  friend  of  many 
years  and  senior  colleague  at  that 
time.  Bob  Stafford,  and  my  good 
friend  and  colleague  on  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee,  Tom  Daschle.  As  part 
of  that  trip,  our  delegation  made  the 
first  visit  by  Senators  to  Tibet.  Our 
principal  reason  in  going  to  Tibet  was 
to  examine  firsthand  the  human 
rights  situation  there,  and  to  make 
known  to  Chinese  and  Tibetan  au- 
thorities our  very  strong  views  about 
the  need  for  China  to  observe  interna- 


tionally recognized  standards  of 
human  rights.  We  had  received  many 
reports  of  Chinese  human  rights 
abuses  against  Tibetans  who  favor  in- 
dependence from  China,  and  Chinese 
suppression  of  the  traditional  Tibetan 
culture  based  on  the  Lamaistic  sect  of 
Buddhism.  In  preparation  for  the  trip, 
we  received  briefings  from  administra- 
tion officials  suid  others  on  Chinese 
behavior  in  Tibet.  We  were  particu- 
larly concerned  about  widespread  and 
highly  credible  reports  of  arrests,  tor- 
ture and  indefinite  detention  without 
trial  of  Tibetan  political  dissidents  and 
religious  activists. 

We  had  many  discussions  in  Lhasa 
with  Tibetan  leaders,  Mr.  President, 
and  I  thought  we  made  real  progress 
on  human  rights.  We  carefully  distin- 
guished between  our  concerns  about 
Chinese  treatment  of  Tibetan  dissi- 
dents, which  were  based  on  China's 
obligations  imder  international  law, 
and  the  political  issue  of  China's  sov- 
ereignty over  Tibet.  Our  delegation 
got  new  information  from  the  Chinese 
about  certain  political  prisoners,  and 
in  foUowup  meetings  later  here  in 
Washington,  they  gave  us  even  more 
details.  I  was  encouraged  by  what 
seemed  to  be  an  evolving  Chinese  atti- 
tude about  the  legitimacy  of  interna- 
tional human  rights  concerns,  and  sen- 
sitivity toward  world  opinion  regard- 
ing their  behavior  in  Tibet. 

Then  came  new  proindependence 
demonstrations  and  violence  last 
March  in  Lhasa.  Many  Tibetan  dem- 
onstrators were  killed,  many,  many 
more  were  arrested  or  just  disap- 
peared. Martial  law  was  imposed  on 
Lhasa,  the  foreign  press  barred,  for- 
eign tourists  asked  to  leave,  U.S.  diplo- 
mats refused  entry  to  carry  out  their 
normal  duties  to  protect  American  citi- 
zens, and  a  veil  of  secrecy  came  down 
on  Tibet. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  believe  extraordi- 
narily important  changes  are  happen- 
ing in  China.  We  watch  awestruck  as  a 
million  Chinese  students,  workers  and 
intellectuals  demonstrate  for  democra- 
cy, freedom  of  the  press,  and  basic  po- 
litical rights  in  Tienanamen  Square  in 
front  of  Chairman  Mao's  gigantic  pic- 
ture. China's  leadership  is  confronting 
massive  demands  for  political  reform 
and  a  far-reaching  loosening  of  the 
Communist  Party's  control  over  peo- 
ple's lives.  Chinese  switivists  are  de- 
manding political  as  well  as  economic 
reforms. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
change  in  Beijing  can  effect  events  in 
Lhasa  as  well.  Greater  democracy,  po- 
litical reform,  and  respect  for  funda- 
mental himian  rights  in  Han  China 
can  and  should  mean  greater  respect 
for  Tibetan  political,  religious,  and 
cultural  autonomy— exactly  as  is  pro- 
vided the  Tibetan  Autonomous  Repub- 
lic in  China's  Constitution.  But.  I  do 
not  think  those  changes  will  come 
without  continued  expressions  of  con- 


cern by  those  of  us  in  the  West  who 
want  to  advance  and  defend  the  cause 
of  himian  rights  everywhere,  including 
in  Tibet.  China  must  keep  hearing 
from  supporters  of  human  rights 
abroad  that  we  expect  internationally 
recognized  standards  of  hiunan  rights 
to  be  observed  in  the  farthest  reaches 
of  Tibet  as  much  as  in  downtown 
Shanghai. 

Mr.  I*resident.  I  daresay  every 
member  of  the  Senate  has  written  and 
signed  numerous  letters  to  the  leaders 
of  the  Soviet  Union  on  behalf  of 
named  political,  religious  and  cultural 
dissidents  in  that  coimtry  denied  their 
rights  by  the  Soviet  Government.  We 
have  been  writing  those  letters  and 
sending  those  telegrams  for  many, 
many  years  now.  And.  it  has  paid  off. 
Think  of  the  Soviet  refuseniks.  dissi- 
dents, internal  exiles,  political  prison- 
ers, and  inmates  of  pychiatric  wards 
who  have  finally  been  allowed  to  emi- 
grate or  to  receive  their  liberty  inside 
the  Soviet  Union  as  a  result  of  the 
hundreds  or  thousands  of  letters,  tele- 
grams, calls,  and  visits  of  Members  of 
Congress  to  Soviet  leaders. 

I  believe  very  strongly  that  the  same 
kind  of  long-term  commitment  to  the 
cause  of  human  rights  in  Tibet  is  ur- 
gently needed.  Senators  need  to  begin 
to  write  to  Chinese  authorities  with 
the  same  persistence,  diligence,  and 
forcefulness  as  we  have  all  these  years 
on  behalf  of  Soviet  citizens  mistreated 
by  their  government.  The  human 
rights  situation  in  Tibet  is  acute;  hun- 
dreds of  people  are  imprisoned  with- 
out charge  or  trial  because  of  their  po- 
litical or  religious  beliefs  and  activi- 
ties. Many  have  been  held  for  years 
without  trial.  Families  are  denied  in- 
formation about  their  loved  ones  in 
prisons,  and  often  it  is  impossible  even 
to  learn  in  which  prison  detainees  are 
held.  There  are  extremely  disturbing 
reports  of  physical  abuse,  even  tor- 
ture, of  some  prisoners. 

Mr.  President,  working  closely  with 
Tibet  groups  and  international  human 
rights  organizations,  I  have  compiled  a 
list  of  names  and  identifying  informa- 
tion about  a  nimiber  of  Tibetan  politi- 
cal prisoners.  I  emphasize  it  is  far 
from  a  complete  list  of  those  held  for 
political  or  religious  activities.  But.  it 
is  a  list  which  has  been  checked  and 
rechecked  for  accuracy.  Now,  it  is 
ready  to  be  used  to  try  to  help  the 
cause  of  human  rights  in  Tibet. 

I  urge  every  Senator  to  make  use  of 
this  list  to  write  letters  to  Chinese  and 
Tibetan  authorities  on  behalf  of  those 
persons  identified  on  it.  And,  I  hope 
Senators  will  not  stop  at  sending  one 
letter  or  one  telegram.  We  need  to 
keep  a  flow  of  Dear  Colleagues  circu- 
lating for  signatures  in  support  of  the 
rights  of  these  detainees,  just  as  we 
have  done  so  successfully  for  many 
years. 

The  partial  list  follows: 
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PARTIAL  LIST  OF  TIBETAN  POLITICAL  PRISONERS  IN  LHASA  AREA  PRISONS 

[Aurri  5.  19891 


Name  ol  pnsonef 


Arrest  date ' 


Prison' 


Tortureil' 


Demonstration  * 


UMI 


1.  Tat)  Om  Tsinni  (see  attacM) ^ 

2  \jtsat  Tennv.  ap  28  student  at  Mast  Ikmersty.  voted  iKSt  student  at  the  unnvsity  19  liis  peers  Sentenced  to  death  on 
Jan  19.  1989  .    , 

3  SoiiM  iltmki  a.lLa  Sluden,  ^f  27.  taanessmjn.  Iws&an)  of  Dolma  Yangnm.  resident  Jetwn  Gang.  Uiasa  Arrested  at  Nyalam 
aMe  nw«  Iran  ftel  Fistliand  acoiint  o(  severe  torture  as  mrtnessed  l)»  Ins  wife  »(»  sne  wsited  liim  in  prison  Ixcause  ttie 
Qinese  MnM  a  confcssM 

4  Vol  PMen  IMso  m  56.  ton  n  Nafdiu  in  1933.  Iron  Dretuni  Monastery  He  s  servmf  an  8  year  prison  sentence  imposed 
Aart  I9S4  foi  antM  aid  iettifn  waHnsters  for  Ttetan  mdependence  Palden  Gyatso  was  arrested  on  Aug  26.  1983  during 
a  WM  ol  msts  of  pe^k  suspected  of  beng  active  Ttetan  nationalists  liecause  of  tlwr  political  a  religious  activities  At  Itie 
tne  of  las  vrest  l«  was  reporMy  accused  of  luvng  Ixen  in  contact  witli  Geslie  Lofsang  WangdHik.  win  died  of  prison  ill- 

on  4  Novate  1987  Ven.  PaUn  (^atso  had  lieen  first  imprisoned  in  1959  lor  Ins  atfeged  part  m  die  Titietan  Uprising 


Al-Mar  14,  1988 Sangyip.. 

Apr  16.  1988  Al-Apr  22,  1988     Gutsa 


Aug  26.  1983  Al/pnsoner  of         Saflgyip.. 
conscience  ASA  May  17.  1987. 


September  1983.... 


AI-1985 
Apr  16.  1988 

May  1988 


Dec  10.  1988 
Mar  7,  1988. 


Dec  10.  1988  

Al/pnsoner  of  consdenct  ASA 
May  17.  1987,  June  1987 


naet  Vie  Qaiese  occvitioB  of  Ttet.  He  dien  spent  16  years  m  prison  and  was  released  in  1975 

5  Tai*  J«ae  Sana  m  56.  mm  n  Uiasa  in  1933  Before  1959  tie  was  i  teacher  at  Sesmg  Sdnol  He  was  arrested  in  1960 
la  poslM  a  lA^aOB  dwuKaii  Mao  Tse-tuig  in  a  sduol  He  was  diarged  wiHi  mstigaling  students  to  dissent  and  was 
mefcfoR  seMond  lo  3  yan  inNmsonmnt  at  Sanmp  In  1969  he  was  agam  arrested  liy  Chinese  authorities  lor  encouraging 
aaw  TMai  youths  to  the  TM  He  was  npnsmd  lor  10  ycar^  at  Sarwyip  When  he  was  released  m  1979  he  was  sent  lo 
NyeAaa  Lata  Camp,  duing  whidi  hme  he  became  "mentally  retarded'  evidenced  by  his  shouting  Down  with  Deng  Shiao 
PiM.^  this  he  was  agaai  arrested  n  September  1983  and  imprisoned  at  Sangyv  where  he  remains  today 

6  Skol  Oan  ate  54.  boni  at  Lhasa,  son  of  Mr  Nannal.  resident  of  Lhasa  In  1979  during  the  visit  of  the  first  delegation  of 
HHOl.  Ik  had  shouted  "Loig  Uvc  HHOL"  Ttet  for  Ttetans.'  and  Chinese  quit  Tibet  In  1980  he  was  arrested  and 
■oagMd  lor  3  yeas  at  Sawyv.  He  was  later  shifled  to  Nyethang  Bnct  Factory  to  wort  and  was  released  in  1984  On  Aug 
20  1985  he  was  arreted  wionit  dtarge  dunu  the  "20th  TAfl  celebrabon "  m  Lhasa  Smce  then  he  has  been  in  Gutsa  prison. 
Mcigh  Kleaad  later  aid  agaai  aristed  in  19K 

7  Ofilem  Onesaig.  from  Gvu  Nunnery,  situated  to  the  north  west  of  Lhasa  She  was  arrested  dunng  the  Dec  10.  1988 
dnwautiabua  how  the  Garu  Nunnery 

t  Ven  taisani  Tsenng.  age  27.  bom  m  Gyana.  near  Lhasa  (Toefung).  monk  of  Ganden  Monastery,  arrested  at  the  monastery 

9  Choezed  Tena  ChopM.  age  66.  reason  for  arrest:  possessed  a  Tiietan  copy  of  "My  Laid  and  My  Ptople "  Visited  Indu  in  1985 

ail  retunadto  Lhasa  in  1986  (enact  date  unluiown)    Husband  of  Tsenng  Lhamo  who  resides  in  Dharamsala.  India   Tsenng 

Lhamo  IS  coasderad  a  staunch  Ttetai  nahonal.  who  escapted  Tibet  in  1985  The  arrest  of  Qnezed  Tenpa  Chopel  dearly  shows 

rtpisab  agaaist  family  members  ol  outspoken  dssalents. 

10.  IsBiaii  Dvalipa - - 

11  GyiRsai  Choephef.  ^  27,  cvpenter.  mothers  name  Phottu.  resident  of  Gani  Shar.  (Barhhor  area).  Lhasa  His  only  sister. 
Tsania  s  a  nun  of  Tsamhaig  Nunnery  atuated  to  the  east  of  Lhasa 

12  Ms.  Tsemg  Dotiar.  bom  m  Lhasa.  She  was  1  teacher  at  sasmg  SdKOl  to  the  east  of  Lhasa  She  went  to  India  in  1988  and  was 
arrested  von  her  return  to  Lhasa  m  May  1988 

13  Gyaltw  Ttttf.  from  Garhi  Nunnery  She  was  arrested  during  the  Dec  10.  1988  demonstration    

14  Ven  Libsaig  Tsuidu.  age  51.  bom  in  Toehmg.  monli  of  Drepung  Monastery,  arrested  on  Mar  7.  1988 

15  Lobsaag  Tenan.  age  59.  arrested  m  Lhasa  City  He  is  a  retired  teacher 

16  QyaAsen  Tenda,  from  Gam  Nunnery,  arrested  dunng  the  Dec  10.  1988  demonstration — 

17  Tanin  Sitha  a.La  Kunsaig  Tse  bom  n  1945.  father  hmsaig  Tse  Rigdor.  arrested  on  August  26.  1983  piolessioni  labor 
ProductDi  Binde  No  I.  he  was  a  storekeeper  there  In  1965  he  was  accused  ol  bemg  a  "reactionary'"  and  was  sent  lo  Labor 
Piodadion  Bntade  His  first  arrest  was  m  1971  when  he  was  aduiowfedged.  by  the  Chinese  ol  being.  3  known  Tibetan 
nabonahst  hi  1975  he  was  transferred  hi  Sangyv  Labor  Bngade  and  in  the  same  year  was  again  transferred  to  Drapchi  Branch 
Ijba  Canp  No  5  The  date  of  his  release  is  unknown  However,  in  1983  he  was  rearrested  and  again  sent  to  Sangyip  In 
Aufist/Sepleniber  1986  he  was  sentenced  to  12  years  nprisonflient  1^  (he  Chinese  Authonties  He  is  serving  Itial  sentence  in 
Sa«np 

18  Ml  Janyaig  Choedhe.  age  23.  bom  in  Tsang.  monk  of  lokhang  Temple,  arrested  dunng  Mar  5.  1988  demonstration 

19  Mi|na  Tsenng.  age  21.  bom  ai  Lhasa,  resident  of  Lhasa  aty.  arrested  on  SepI  27.  1988  for  throwing  stones  at  Chinese  video 
caneraaen  who  were  Nniaig  the  Sept  27.  1988  demonstration  lo  commemorate  the  demonstration  of  Sept  27.  1987 

n  Ven.  Npwang  Gedun.  age  31.  bom  in  Yanhog.  monk  of  Drepung  Monastery,  arrested  m  May  1988 

21  Ven  Tstraig  Dhondup.  age  26.  bom  in  Nyettung.  monk  of  Ratoe  Monastery,  aitsted  at  the  monastery,  arrested  for  speaking 
V"st  the  OmeSno^cananK  Questionnaire  reganhng  Tibet  (see  attached)  Sentenced  on  Jan  19.  1989  lo  I8  years 
wprununenl.  Listed  betav  are  four  addibonal  monks  who  were  arrested  at  Ratoe  Monasteiy  along  with  Ven  Tsenng  Dhondup 
However  these  low  were  arrested  In  rehismg  to  ksten  to  Chinese  Communist  indoctnnation  the  names  are  Ven  Ction|or.  born  in 
Nyettani  arrested  on  Od  3.  1988.  Ven  Annai.  age  21.  bom  in  Nyethang.  arrested  on  Oct  4.  1988.  Ven  lobsang.  born  in 
Nyetftang  arrested  on  Od.  4.  1988.  aid  Ven  Dorjee.  bom  m  Nyethang.  arrested  on  Oct  4.  1988  Reports  of  then  arrest  were 
pen  by  CT  hi  the  State  Department,  aid  reported  m  the  Washington  Post  on  Nov  1.  1989  (see  attxhed). 

22  Ms.  Yesh  Yaigdien.  age  m  Ihaty  s,  ansted  on  the  night  of  Od  3.  1987         

23  Tenpa  Pala^  V  ^9.  arrested  on  Dec.  22.  1987  lor  having  posters  in  his  possessm 

24  Ven  Lobsang  Nangyal.  age  61.  arrested  on  March  10.  1988.  he  was  a  former  monk  of  Gyutoe  Monastic  college  at  Ramoche 
Tenple,  Lhasi 

25-  Tsern  Donee  ap  27.  resident  of  BaiUD  area.  Sang-lam  road  No  2.  North  Lhasa  Sentenced  to  3  years'  imprisonment  on  ian 
19.  1^  hr  damagng  pubhc  property  (He  couU  haw  been  arrested  on  the  29th  ) 

26  Vea.  Topa  Waitdik.  age  51.  bom  at  Lhoka  Daiaig.  monk  of  Gaiden  Monastery,  arrested  at  the  monastery  on  Mai  7.  1988 
He  s  re^aM  to  be  heU  n  the  Sitru  sedni  ol  Sangyip  prison  as  of  November.  1988 

27  Lhatpa  Tseng  age  33.  bom  (i  Lhasa,  resident  ol  Lhasa,  arrested  for  sticking  wall-posters  denounang  Chinese  occupation  ol 
TJKi  He  was  SKposedly  pasbng  walHnsters  dwmg  his  night-patrol  sound  the  bank  where  he  was  caught  red-handed  (see 

28  Ih  Uokpa  Tsandne  age  31.  bom  in  Lhasa,  arested  on  May  30.  1988 

29  Ven.  Lobsang  Dhargyal  a Xa  Waigdu.  age  22.  bom  n  Toehmg.  nea  Lhasa,  was  severely  mjured  dunng  the  shootmg  ol  peaceful 
ifcwoasbatBi  on  Dec  10.  1988  Monk  of  Gaiden  Monastery 

30  Sonan  Gya^.  aie  35.  bom  ai  TongraAi..  Distnd  Lhdiha  Gongkhar  He  was  palnpatmg  m  Sept  27.  1987  demonstrations  and    Sept  27.  1987 
•as  artsM  on  ne  same  day  His  arrest  was  anfimied  by  he  younger  brother  Wangdhak  who  had  fled  Tibet  and  is  studying  in 


.  T*9e.. 
.  GUsa.. 


s»ief.. 

Gutsi 

do.._. 

Sangyip.. 


AW  July  1988  No.  254 do 

Sept  27.  1987 Gutsa 


May  5.  1988 
Oct  3.  1988 


AW  July  1988  No.  55... 
AW  July  1988.  No.  1S4 .. 
AW  July  1988.  No  162.. 


Sept.  28.  1988 
Mar  7.  1988 


Gutsa'  No  55 .. 


SMOlp.. 

.da.... 

Gutsa 


Sept  29.  1988  according  to 
Radio  Lhasa  broadcast  on  same 
Hay 

May  30.  1988 .do.. 


31  Ms.  Pema  Dohna  no  detals  avabble.  arested  on  Od  1.  1987 

32.  VM  Itaptoi  Tsenng.  age  26.  bom  ai  Markham.  khan,  son  of  Mr  Nymia  and  Mrs  Tsomo.  anested  m  Lhasa  City  during  the  Ma 
5.  19n  ihauubJlM.  monk  ol  Sera  Mona^ 

33.  Vai  Nganag  Zegyal'age  21.  bom  n  Toehait  monk  of  Drepung  Monastery  and  anested  on  Od  7  1988     

34.  J—yaat  a  postal  wgrta  horn  nian  repai  Anested  n  1985 

35.  «ai  Nvnv  Ti 


AW  July  1988.  No 
Mar  5.  1988 
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Gutsa?... 


AW  July  1988.  No  139 
Dec  3.  1981  AI.  ASA.  May  17. 
1987.  June  1987 


Gutsa?... 
Sangyip.. 


Pasaai  age  21.  no  details 
vm.  TMvtoi  lltlnag  HialulMliabaig  age  45.  termer  Ttetan  monk  aid  horjtcart  dnver  He  is  detaned  smce  1981  lor 
dMbag  skgae  ■  fawr  ol  the  ■depaiilentt  ol  \M  Thubten  Wsaiy  was  ai  educated  monk  behxe  his  first  anest  m  1959 
Haw  kag  he  was  ■MhioRid  at  Hot  hme  s  not  known,  but  he  s  sad  to  have  been  assigned  to  the  Nachen  Corrective  Labor 
that  NM  aidB  sinatan  s  a  canmoa  tana  of  pmshment  in  Tiiet  It  usuaf^r  nwkies  dqnvahon  of  certain  rights,  restndm 
ol  haaka  il  laBvaaal  aad  Bie  leynmeat  dat  those  concerned  report  regulaty  to  the  pokce  or  other  kical  authorities  He  is 
npoM  la  have  baea  rearrested  on  Dec  3.  1981  tor  shoutng  shigans  supporting  TMan  independence  (see  attached) 
3t.  hapa  Tanag  age  17.  itsidH*  ol  Baiak  Shd.  Lhasa  Reason  lor  arest  axoning  to  Rato  Lhasa  broalcast  on  Ma  10.  1988   Od  6.  1987 _..      Sangyip' 


MiTarai 


hnagpaM 
■aa  Seiam 


age  27.  bom  n  Tsaiflok  nea  Gaiden  Monastery,  was  a  monk  there 


I  Gaabo  aie  19.  gnhQat  dnm  San  ol  Piliar  Noibu.  resalent  of  Jayang  Nub  aea.  Lhasa.  Fathers  prolessnn  scnpture 
1.  IMJ  I 


. ta  antst  aeomdig  to  Lhasa  lladB  broadcast  on  Mar  10.  1911  bunang  pubic  praperty 

41  Vat  Thflaa  NaiiM,  as  62.  ben  ■  Oagpo  naa  bngpo.  monk  of  tokhaig  Temple,  arested  on  Ma  5.  1988  He  was  earher   AW  hily  1988.  No  227?.. 
ansM  la  Dk.  14.  1M7  whea  he  was  the  care-tahci  of  Da-ra  Lhim  a.k.a  Youth  Temple  whKh  cane  into  Jokhaig 
ttmrntntm  ■  1916  Hads  ol  the  tanph  at  considBed  by  Qaiese  aithonties  to  be  "knom  nahonahsts" 

42.  Kl  Taka  Mka.  age  34-36.  aieit  dale  adunan 

43.  Ma  Taada  Ttardai,  age  31.  bn  a  MeUn  Gelait  naa  Lhasa,  arested  from  Gariai  Monastery  on  Ma  7.  1988 
44   Tanag  Dtada.  age  29.  staknl  al  Battst  Coleie  located  at  Nshung  Monastery   hnpnamed  lor  patnpatnn  in  the    Apr  16.  1988.  Al-Apr  22.  1988 

tmmiMmi  an  akced  by  Qaase  aalhonbes  to  haw  UM  a  weg-anned  Chacse  pokceiaai,  Yuan  Shi  Sheiig  Not  yet  reported 
k  haw  taai  saMacM  koilti  arrokd  with  Lobsang  Team  tar  the  sane  reason. 
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AW 
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AW  lulv  1988.  No 
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7.  1988 

Saroip.. 
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Saigjiip.. 
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Ma  5.  1988. 
Mar  5.  1988. 


1986  

.-„.    _...6lto. .. 

Dec  10  1988 

lb       . ._    .... 

Dec  15.  1987 

.dp..... 

Dec.  10.  1988 


Mat.  S.  1988. 


Dec  10.  1988 
Mar  5.  1988 


Dec.  10,  1988 


Ma  5.  1988. 


V   Od  1,  1987. 


X    Sept  27.  1988 


Mar  5.  1988 
Dec  10.  1988 


X    Sept  27.  1987 


X    Od  1.  1987 
Ma,  5.  1988. 


Od  7.  1988    ,: 

Congress.  Senator  Leahy DrapdN..- X 

age  21,  bon  n  Drgwng  Lungshou.  ma*  of  Drepung  Monastery  Arrested  on  Mar  5.  1988 Mar  5.  1988  - _ Mar.  5, 


X    Od  6.  1987. 

M»  5.  1988 

X    Od.  6.  1987 


,  Mai.  S.  ISS8. 


M»  5.  1988 
Mar  5.  1988 


May  18,  1989 
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Name  ol  pnsonei 


Arrest  date ' 


Prison' 


Tortured  = 


Demonstratioii " 


Gutsa.. 


.  Smaiip.. 


Gutsa.. 


Orapdii... 
Sanew.. 


45  Lobsang  Nofbu  akj  Ctwezed  Lobsang  Norbu,  age  54,  former  monk  wtio  spent  many  years  m  Chinese  prisons  and  lalw  camps 

attested  ^ptmber  18  or  19,  1987  lor  posting  nationalisis  wall  posters 

46.  Ven.  Janyel  Wangcliuk,  age  21,  bora  in  Toelunt,  monk  of  Drepung  Monastery,  arrested  on  Oct,  7,  1988  Oct,  7  1988  

47,  Tenzin  Pliunlsok,  age  34,  torn  in  Lhasa,  son  oflhampa,  restdenl  ol  Lhasa  ^     ^  _^;^  Nov  26,  19».,^  ,._^. 
48  Ven  Lobsang  Tliekey  age  22  born  in  Nagchu,  monk  ol  Seta  Monastery,  arrested  from  the  monastery  on  Mar  5,  1988  AW  July  1988,  No.  206 

49.  Ami  a.k.a,  Ngawang  Dnipchok,  age  28,  born  in  Pteibo,  monk  ol  Drepung  Monastery,  was  severely  injuted  duting  Dec  10,  1988  

detnoiistration.  ^^  ,  .   ,___  ^    ,-. 

50.  Tserm  CInpM,  no  details,  atrested  on  Oct,  1,  1987 JW  ^i'S'J'"'  "  '^  c*. 

51.  Ven.  Ngawang  Namgyal.  age  36,  bom  in  Todung,  near  Lhasa.  Monk  ol  Drepung  Monastery May  1988_       .    .    tt«i^... 

52  Thupten,  Jamyang's  (#35)  younger  brother  was  arrested  at  the  same  time .......^. Congress  ajator  Leany uhml. 

53  Ven.  Ngawang  Pallut,  age  21,  born  at  Toelunt,  neat  Lhasa,  monk  ol  Dtepong  Monastety,  attested  on  Mat.  5.  1988 n«  3  13M  .  . .      _. 

54.  Amdo  LungtiS,  a«  64,  attested  on  Mat  8,  1988  m  Lhasa .^ .,.        --,  ^  ;:t„  i^   ,        J*  '"'»  "?■  *■  '" ««™i„ 

55  Ven  Ctwnidak  aka  Chungdak  Turing  {"tuting"  is  a  Chinese  title  lot  a  monastery  otticial),  age  21,  monk  ol  Ganden  Monastery,    Mar  5,  1988 SanoH),, 

artesied  on  Mar  5  1988  in  Lhasa  cTly  duting  the  demonsfration  on  Mat  5,  1988,  He  has  been  known  to  have  been  severely 

tottuted.  He  was  appointed  as  an  oNicial  Iw  the  Chinese  authorities  belore  Ins  arrest 
56.  Tenzin  Norbu,  age  29,  a  catpenler  by  profession,  arrested  on  Mat  5,  1988  ^       _  ^     ^^^^^    ■  AW  uji   588,  No  23b 

57  Ven  Woeser  Tuiiu  aka  Sermey  Tsawa  Tuiku,  age  23,  born  in  Markliam,  Kham,  arrested  at  Sera  Monastery  on  Mar  5,  1988  at    AW  July  1988,  No  226 

midnight  Woeser  Tuku  reported^  did  not  participate  in  any  demonstration,  but  spoke  up  at  a  ■le-edocation "  session  held  by 

Chinese  authorities  belore  Monlam,  1988,  m  Sera  Monastery  He  refused  to  take  part  in  the  Monlam  festival  Conlitmation  ol 

Woeser  Ti*u's  attest  and  continued  imprisonment  has  come  through  at  least  seven  sources  He  is  one  ol  the  most  Itequently 

cited  political  prisonets  in  part  because  he  is  a  highly  teveted  religious  figure.  .ui  i  i„  io..  u, 

58.  Lobsang  Wangdiuk,  age  25,  no  details  available,  arest  date  not  known...  ...^ ,  ...  ^ AW  July  19m.  no 

59.  Ven.  Tashi  Slopsil,  age  20,  bom  in  Gyama,  loelung,  neat  Lhasa,  monk  ol  Ganden  Monastety  and  attested  in  Lhasa  Oty  on  Mat    Mat  7,  1988 

7  1988 

60.  Phunlsok  Tsering.  age  19,  atrested  in  Decembet  1987 i.   ,  vxii S!  ^}S'  *^  '" 

61  Ven  Jampal  Sherab,  age  24,  bom  m  Lhoka,  monk  ol  Dtepung  Monastety,  attested  on  Oct,  7,  1988 Oct.  7,J988_.„,™..^,^j.. 

62.  Yeshi  Phuntjok,  no  details  available,  arrested  on  Mar  5,  1988 

63.  Ven,  Ngawang  Thosam,  age  22,  monk  ol  Drepung  Monastery,  arrested  on  Oct.  7,  1988 
64  Lobsang  Ngcriup,  age  18,  arrested  on  Mar  5,  1988  in  Lhasa 

65.  Ven.  Tsering  Phuntsog,  monk  of  Nechung  Monastery,  attested  on  Mat  3,  1988 - .-  . 

66.  Ms.  Dolma  Yangzom,  no  details  available ii.  ■,-  „iii ^  Tii?.  '  "• 

67.  Ven.  Ngawang  Samphel,  age  24,  bom  in  Phenbo.  monk  ol  Drepung  Monastety,  arrested  on  Oct.  7,  1988     ,;        ......    ..  Oct  7  1988 

68  Do  Tse  bora  in  Lhasa,  attested  ftom  his  house  in  Lhasa  on  Auj,  10,  1988  He  was  a  teachei  at  TAR   Unwetsity  in  Lhasa  lot   Aug  8,  1988 
3  yeats  and  at  the  fime  of  attest  was  woriiing  at  the  TV  station  in  Lhasa 

69  Ven,  Ngawang  Chime,  age  20,  monk  of  Dtepung  Monastery,  arrested  on  Oct  7,  1988.. 


X   Mar  5,  1988 
Dec  10,  1988 

X    Oct  1  1987 

Mat  5,  1988 

X 

Mat  5  1988 

X    Mat  5,  1988 

X    Mat  5,  1988 
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5,  1988 


AW  July  1988,  No.  240.. 

Oct  7,  1988 

AW  July  1988,  No  233.. 
Mat.  3,  1988.. 


.  Oct,  7,  1988.. 


70  Tenpa  Lhota,  no  details  available,  attested  on  Dec.  20,  1987 ■^■..  AW  July  1988,  No.  156.... 

71.  Ngawang  Phuntsok,  aka.  Ven.  Lobsang  Tenpa,  age  29,  Itom  Seta  Monastety.  Born  in  Toelung,  was  severely  injured  dunng  Dec   

10.  1988  demonstrations  .^  .  .   ,.„  „    ,,, 

72,  Nyima  Tsenng,  no  details  available,  arrested  on  Dec.  20,  1987  .^.     ,„  ,„„„  ^ **  **  I'M.  »•  "' 

73  Gyaltsen  Chosang  age  24  nun  Irom  Gam  Nunnery  Bom  in  Namtsokhang.  Arrested  lollowing  Dec.  10,  1988  demonstration 

74  Gyaltsen  Wangdiuk  age  25,  nun  from  Garu  Nunnery  Bom  in  Dnkung  Lungshoe  Arrested  foltowing  Dec  10,  1988  demonstration _ -.. 

75  Gyaltsen  Tendar  age  27,  nun  Irom  Garu  Nunnery  Bom  in  Penpo  Lhundrup  Attested  WkMing  Dec  10,  1988  demonsttaUoo 

76  Gyaltsen  Wangmo  age  22,  nun  ftom  Gatu  Nunnety  Bom  in  Damshung  Attested  lottowing  Dec  10,  1988  demonsttation 

77  Gyaltsen  Ttmiey  age  22  nun  Itom  Gatu  Nunnety  Bora  in  Damshung  Attested  lollowing  Dec.  10,  1988  demonsttation 

78  Lobsang  Wangmo,  age  20,  nun  Itom  Gam  Nunnety  Bom  in  Damshung  Attested  lolkiwmg  Dec  10,  1988  demonsttation 

79  Ngawang  LhaJuJon  age  18  nun  Itom  Gatu  Nunnety  Bom  neat  West  Lhasa  Atrested  lolkiwing  Dec  10,  1988  demonsttation 

80  Gyaltsen  Shoetso,'aM  23,  nun  Irom  Garu  Nunnery,  Bom  in  Taklse  Dzong.  Arrested  loltowing  Dec.  10,  1988  demonsttation  It  

shouM  be  noted  that  (his  was  het  second  attest  ,„,„..  ^ 

81  Gyaltsen  Chokyi  age  18,  nun  horn  Gatu  Nunnety  Bom  in  Nyakta  (Ngiata)  Attested  loltowing  Dec  10,  1988  demonsttation 

82.  fi^llsen  Lhosel,  age  18,  monk  Itom  Dtepung  Monastety   Botn  in  Lhokha  Yatlung   Attested  foltowing  Dec    10,  1988  — -..• 

deniotisttation.  «     ,«  ,»«»  ^       .  . 

83  Lobsang  Tenzin  age  16,  monk  ftom  Dtepung  Monastety  Ban  within  Lhasa  Attested  loltowing  Dec,  10,  1988  demonsttation - — 

84  Dongat  Wangdu  age  20  monk  Itom  Nediung  Monastety  Birthplace  unknown  Attested  foltowing  Dec  10,  1988  demonsttation 

85,  Tsenng  Jhoiinat,  age  47,  monk  Itom  Nediung  Monastety  Bom  in  Lhasa  Known  to  have  been  tortuted  and  attested  foltowing 

Dec.  id;  1988  demonsttation. 

86  Tsering  Shel-Kyokpa.  age  47,  lotmeriy  a  monk  ftom  Seta  Monastety  At  the  time  ol  his  attest  he  was  a  catpenter  He  was - 

wouxied  in  the  head  arid  kidneys  on  Dec.  10,  1988.  Imprisoned  at  Gutsa 

87  Tenzin  Phuntsok  age  30,  en^iloyed  at  the  General  Mixed  Products  Factory  No  1  Previously  atrested  and  impnsoned  with  Geshe  

Lobsang  Wangdiuk  Upon  his  telease  Itom  prison  he  tried  to  become  a  monk,  but  was  not  altowed  to  do  so  In  1986  he  went  to 

the  south  ol  India  and  took  teli«e  at  Seta  Monastety.  Later,  his  mothet,  Yutso,  who  Iwes  north  ol  Lhasa  neat  Reting  Monastety 
wrote  and  asked  him  to  tttutn  to  Tibet  because  his  lathet  had  died  He  did  so  and  was  picked  up  by  the  Public  Secutity  Buteau 
A  numbet  ol  Tibetans  wrtnessed  him  bemg  beaten  by  the  PSB  He  was  attested  at  2  am  Itom  his  home  He  is  ptesetitly 

88.'  Ngawang  Nammal,  age  28,  monk  ftom  Dtepung  Monastety  Botn  in  Doeling  Yamsle  Attested  altet  Monlam  (Matdi)  1988  Matdi  1988 Sangy?.. 

Believed  to  havebwi  taken  to  Sangyip  lot  t^educatnn  ,^.     ..,.,.«  u    ^  moo  /k 

89  Ngawang  Gendun  age  29  monk  Itom  Drepung  Monastety  (he  was  the  tteasutet  ol  Dtepung)  Botn  in  Lhoka  Attested  altet  Matdi  1988 

Monlam  (Matdi)  1988.  Believed  to  have  been  taken  to  Sangyip  lot  te^iducaton  .,,„.„„,_,.  „  ^  ,„oo  a. 

90  Ngawang  Topgyal,  age  25.  monk  ftom  Dtepung  Monastety  Botn  in  Phondo  Attested  altet  Monlam  (Matdi)  1988  Believed  to  Matdi  1988 - .« 

have  been  taken  to'  Smmlp  lot  t^education  ,   .     ^      .         ,.  n.  u     t  moo  h. 

91  Phutbu  Tsering,  age  27  a  house  paintet  lot  Office  Ptoject  No.  1  in  Lhasa,  was  accused  ol  particpating  in  burning  a  Chinese  Mat.  6,  1988 Oo 

testautant  on  fctch  6  Pbutbu's  wile  had  a  shop  nghl  next  to  the  testautant.  Phutbu  had  initially  been  atteseted  on  the  6th  a 

7th  and  baily  beaten  lot  one  day  in  a  police  statton,  then  teleased  He  was  teattested  on  the  8th  ot  9th  and  sent  to  Gutsa 
PlHiibu  was  stripped  naked  and  hung  Itom  the  ceilmg  la  an  entite  night  Lalet,  he  was  btaight  to  the  Utitol  section  ol  Sangyip 
prison. 

92  Lodd  Rabsang  age  65,  bom  in  Toelung,  attested  on  Ort.  1,  1987 

93  Shango  Shenan  age  64,  also  known  as  Choepd,  bom  in  Toelung,  a  atetaket  at  the  Jokhang  Temple  He  is  also  believed  to  have 
been  attested  oi  Oct,  30,  1987  „      .     .        .  .  .  .,      .^ 

94  Tsam  age  50  lemale  used  to  worii  at  the  Lhasa  city  transportation  office  She  had  not  been  invohed  in  the  tecent 
demoislraSni  She  went  to  Lhasa  oi  Matdi  15th  and  was  attested  the  same  day  Ostensibly  she  was  attested  l«  instigating  the 
denosttations  She  spent  a  yeat  in  Dhaiamsala,  India  in  1985-86  She  is  coisideted  to  have  been  pditeally  active  some  yeats 
eartet  during  visits  by  «ie  of  the  Tibetan  detegatnns  to  Tsetang  and  Ganden  ^    „    ^  ,„„„ 

95  Penta  Tsering,  age  30,  male,  shofKiwnet  Iran  Lhasa  (Banakshol)  He  was  attested  shotly  attet  the  Match  1989 
demonstratiais  when  Tie  tehised  to  let  a  potatnan  use  his  shop  to  make  calls  oi  his  walkie-talkie  Tibetan  delegations  to  Tsetang 

96  P«mba  Tsenng  age  30,  male,  shopownei  Itom  Lhasa  (Banakshd)  He  was  attested  shortly  aftet  the  Matdi  1989 
demoBsttalims  when  he  tetused  to  let  a  pokceman  use  his  shop  to  make  calls  Ol  his  walkie-talkie 

97,  Oekyi,  we  15  a  16,  female,  student  Itom  No.  2  Middle  Sdwol  She  lived  in  the  Banaksl  atea  ol  Lhasa  Attested  duting  the 

nvht  toe  teng  invnkied  n  a  demonsttatton.                                                                        ......      ^.  ■  ^                                       a. 

98  iin»»  Dn*«ai,  age  16.  lemale  Iton  No  2  Middte  School  She  l«ed  in  Lhasa  (Banakshol)  Also  attested  duting  the  night  la        do ■». 

invohoiwl  in  a  demoisttator.  Mothers  namtTsamje                                             ..,„...>         u ».  .  ...                                       *. 

Yd*  age  20,  male,  house  pantei  ftom  Lhasa  (Banakshol)  Attested  duting  the  mght  in  the  Kitey  (Banakshol)  atea  Mothers        do _ * 


.  Dec.  10,  1988 


Do. 
Dt. 
Di. 
Di. 
DOl 
Do. 
Do. 
Ot. 

On. 
Do. 

Do. 
Oo. 
Do, 

Oft 

Do. 


Matdi  5,  1988 


AW  July  1988,  No.  144 do.... 

AW  July  1988,  No  93 Mat.  5, 

Mar  15,  1989 Gutsa.,,, 


.  Od  1,  1987 


.  Mar  5  1988 


Sangyip  (a  Outhridu) 


Sangyip  (a  Outhndu) .. 


Matdi  1989 


Mar  7,  1989.. 


Saiioip.. 


99 


,  male,  arrested  during  the  night  in  the  Kirey  (Banakshol)  area  t«  imiohwnent  in  a  demonsttatioi do 


name:  ionam  Qudnin. 

100  Sonani  WazntAijge  31, 

101  Msani  age Ttanale,  unmatned  and  livmg  in  Kirey  (Banakshol)  area  Arrested  at  demoBtratton  though  she  Im,  was  not 
actually  involved.  Her  lamity  was  altowed  to  give  het  a  diange  ol  dothes  at  Sangyip  ptison 


.  Matdi  1989 

Do. 
.     Do. 

.     Do. 


>  Where  ndcaled  Amnesty  Inteniahaul  a  Asia  Watdi  has  also  listed,  mentoied  a  adopted  the  pnsoiet  and  often  confitmed  the  date  ol  arrest 

■  The  orisoi  listed  here  is  the  last  known  prison  where  the  prisaw  was  kept,  however  pnsoner?  are  sonetimes  moved  beh»feen  prisms  ^  .^  .^ 

'  It  is  widely  acapted  that  torture  o(  recently  arrested  Tibetans  is  routine;  however  the  "X"  denotes  those  otsoiers  who  are  known  to  have  been  severty  totured 

<  Tho  a*mn  ndicates  the  date  ol  a  demoisttatm  m  whidi  the  ptisaiet  is  bekeved  to  have  taken  part,  whethet  actwely  a  passively 

Nole-NumbeB  96-100  were  atrested  as  a  result  ol  mlamaton  given  by  mlamaots  O  has  been  advised  that  the  infamers  were  paid  300  yuan  la  eadi  name  gwen 
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APPENOIX  I 


UMI 


Appendix  I  refers  to  some  individuals  who 
were  imprisoned  on  or  following  the  March 
5.  1988  demonstration.  They  are  included 
herewith  since  the  source  of  this  infonna- 
Oon  is  considered  very  reliable.  We  do  not, 
however,  know  where  they  are  in  prison. 

1.  Tsering  Nylma— a«e  26,  from  Phenpo. 

2.  Tang  Mai  Ha— age  30,  from  Kham. 
Khentse. 

3.  Gyaltsen  Chopel— age  26,  from  Lhasa 
( Garushar-BarUior ). 

4.  Nylma  Etorjee— age  24,  from  Phenpo, 
Rading. 

5.  Tsering  Etorjee— age  26.  from  Lhasa. 
Worked  at  the  Pood  Supply  Department. 

6.  Jampa  Phuntsok— age  20,  from  Lhasa. 
Yabshi  Phunkhang. 

7.  Phuntsok  Thondu— age  20,  Lhasa, 
Tabshi  Phunkhang. 

8.  Dorjee  Tsering— age  36,  from  Lhasa. 
Worked  at  the  Lhasa  Electricity  Depart- 
ment. 

9.  Pema  Tenzin— age  30,  from  Phenpo, 
Rading. 

10.  Lhakpa  Thondup— age  19.  Lhasa. 
Kyangseb. 


APPENDIX  II 

Appendix  II  refers  to  monks  from  Ganden 
Monastery.  We  believe  all.  except  numbers 
11  and  12,  are  imprisoned  in  Sangyip  prison. 
Lobsang  Dawa  (#11)  and  Dakpa  Tengye 
(«12)  are  imprisoned  in  Gutsa.  Also,  we  be- 
lieve they  were  arrested  on  or  around  De- 
cember 10,  1988. 

1.  Tenpa  Wangdak— from  Lhasa  (Nyeth- 
ong  Dzong).  Reciter  of  texts,  (lay  name 
Sonam) 

2.  Dakpa  Tashi— from  Taktse  Dzong. 
Leader,  (lay  name  Chungdak) 

3.  Phuntsog  Gyantsen— from  Mendrol. 
Master  of  Embroidery,  (lay  name  Lobsang 
Yeshe) 

4.  Tenzin  Tsultim— from  Taktse  Lhamo- 
Chawa.  Reciter  of  texts,  (lay  name  Tsering 
Sonam) 

5.  Drakpa  Sonam— from  Mendrol  Gyama- 
Takjug.  In  charge  of  discipline,  (lay  name 
Palden) 

6.  Lobsang  Chunjor— from  Mendrol 
Gyama-Tung-nye.  Geshe  or  Doctor  of  Phi- 
losophy, (lay  name  Kunsang  Tsering) 

7.  Lobsang  Palden— from  Chamdo,  Kham. 
Cook,  (lay  name  Gyetar) 

8.  Drakpa  Tsultim— from  Mendrol-Gegu. 
Junior  Secretary,  (lay  name  Tsondup) 

9.  Tsondup  Gyaltsen— from  Mendrol- 
Gyama-Tung-Gyama.  Reciter  of  texts,  (lay 
name  Sonam) 

10.  Lhendup  Kelden— from  Mendrol- 
Oyama-Lhok-da.  Reciter  of  texts,  (lay  name 
Tashi) 

11.  Lobsang  Dawa— from  Mendrol-Gyama- 
Lhok-da.  Musician,  trumpet,  (lay  name 
Sangye) 

12.  Dakpa  Tengye— from  Mendrol-Gyama- 
Tung-Nge.  Reciter  of  texts,  (lay  name  Tser- 
ing) 

YuLO  Dawa  Tskrimg 

chuia 

CaaeProftie 

Yulo  Dawa  Tsering,  a  53  year-old  Ganden 
Monastery  monk,  was  arrested  on  December 
26.  1987  for,  according  to  government 
sources,  his  "reactionary  statements  in 
favour  of  Tibetan  independence"  and  his 
speeches  to  foreigners  aimed  at  "obtaining 
worldwide  support  In  bringing  about  Tibet- 
an independence  as  soon  as  possible."  He  is 


believed  to  have  remained  in  custody  until 
he  was  formally  charged  on  March  9,  1988 
with  "counter-revolutionary"  propaganda 
and  agitation. 

Amnesty  International  believes  that  Yulo 
Dawa  Tsering  is  being  punished  for  com- 
ments he  made  during  lunch  with  an  Italian 
friend.  Dr.  Stefano  Dallari,  and  a  resident  of 
the  Tushita  Dharma  Centre  in  Italy,  Geshe 
Sherab  Gyatso.  The  conversation,  which 
was  videotaped  by  the  visitors,  has  Tsering 
describing  the  current  situation  in  Tibet  as 
well  as  him  voicing  his  hopes  for  the  Dalai 
Lama's  return  to  an  independent  Tibet. 

Tsering,  considered  by  Til)etans  to  be  a 
"Living  Buddha,"  was  publicly  tried  on  Jan- 
uary 19,  1989  (along  with  27  other  Tibetans) 
for  what  is  believed  to  be  the  first  trial  for 
pro-independence  activists  since  the  Sep- 
tember 27,  1987  demonstrations  which 
marked  the  beginning  of  the  current  uiu-est. 
He  was  convicted  of  "counter-revolutionary" 
activity  and  was  sentenced  to  14-years  im- 
prisonment. 

Yulo  Dawa  Tsering  has  been  adopted  as  a 
"prisoner  of  conscience"  by  Amnesty  Inter- 
national. 


(1)  Name;  Lobsang  Tenzin.  Age:  22.  Birth- 
place: Lhasa.  Sex:  Male. 

(2)  Address:  East  Lhasa,  Phudel  Nagshol, 
Road  No.  5,  Outer  Door  No.  11.  The  family 
has  lived  at  this  address  for  the  past  80 
years. 

Mother's  Name:  Dolker.  There  are  ten 
members  in  the  family. 

(3)  Lobsang  Tenzin  was  a  student  at  Lhasa 
University. 

(4)  Date  of  Arrest:  5th  March  1988/17th 
of  1st  Month  of  the  Tibetan  Calendar. 
E^arth  Dragon  Year. 

Place  of  Arrest:  He  was  arrested  by  the 
Police  at  East  Barkhor.  Lhasa. 

(5)  When  I  visited  him  in  the  prison,  he 
informed  me,  that  when  he  was  arrested  by 
the  police,  he  was  severely  beaten  by  the 
police  with  sticks  and  iron  rods.  There  were 
four  cuts  on  this  head. 

(6)  He  was  taken  to  Gutsa  Prison  on  the 
same  day. 

(7)  He  has  been  kept  at  Gutsa,  ever  since. 

(8)  We  came  to  know  of  his  arrest  on  16th 
April  88,  when  it  was  announced  on  televi- 
sion, Radio  and  in  newspapers.  His  feet  were 
shackled. 

(9)  He  has  not  been  tried. 

(10)  It  is  not  clear  whether,  he  will  be 
tried  by  the  Political  Office  •  This  sentence 
is  not  very  clear.  What  is  the  Political 
office? 

(11)  The  reasons  for  arrest  was  on  5th  of 
March  (I7th  of  1st  month  of  Earth  Dragon 
Year,)  he  threw  stones  and  fought  with  Chi- 
nese for  the  cause  of  Tibet.  He  was  linked 
with  a  death  of  a  Chinese.  However,  he  has 
no  political  connections  with  any  Tibetans 
abroad. 

(12)  Since  his  arrest  on  5th  of  March,  I 
was  allowed  to  visit  him  twice.  The  first  visit 
was  on  11th  of  June,  and  was  allowed  to 
stay  for  only  20  minutes.  He  looked  thin  and 
his  head  was  shaved  and  scars  on  this  head 
were  visible.  His  feet  were  shackled  and  he 
had  difficulty  in  walking  when  he  came  to 
the  visiting  area.  During  the  visiting  period 
a  prison  official  was  present  all  of  the  time 
and  listened  to  our  conversation. 

The  second  time  was  on  14th  September, 
during  that  visit  many  members  of  his 
family  were  allowed  to  meet  him.  That  day 
his  feet  were  not  shackled. 


Since  May  we  have  been  allowed  to  take  a 
new  change  of  clothing  on  the  15th  of  every 
month.  However,  we  were  not  allowed  to 
give  him  any  food  of  any  kind. 

(13)  We  do  not  clearly  know  how  he  Is 
looked  after  in  prison.  He  speaks  of  being 
tortured  and  beaten  during  the  interroga- 
tion. He  Is  fed  three  times  a  day  but  this 
barely  suffices  him.  He  is  suffering  from  all 
kinds  of  illnesses  however,  the  wounds  are 
healing  and  the  pain  is  less. 

(14)  Not  clear. 

(15)  On  April  after  the  arrest  of  Lobsang 
Tenzin.  the  leader  of  the  local  area  and 
people  from  the  work  unit  came  to  the 
house  and  made  inquiries. 

(16)  Includes  a  photo  of  Lobsang  Tenzin. 
Prom  Lobsang  Tenzin's  family.* 


the  arrangem 
tween  Israel  a 


MIDDLE  EAST  PEACE  PROCESS 

•  Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  commend  the  Government  of 
Israel  for  its  recent  approval  of  Prime 
Minister  Shamir's  peace  initiative.  The 
cornerstone  of  this  plan  calls  for  elec- 
tions of  Palestinian  leadership  from 
the  West  Bank  and  Gaza  so  that  nego- 
tiations may  begin.  This  represents  an 
important  first  step  in  the  peace  proc- 
ess. 

Our  Government  is  playing  an  im- 
portant role  in  moving  the  peace  proc- 
ess forward.  Over  the  last  several 
months.  President  Bush  has  met  with 
President  Mubarak.  Prime  Minister 
Shamir,  and  King  Hussein.  This  week 
Israeli  Foreign  Minister  Arens  and 
next  week  Defense  Minister  Rabin 
arrive  to  continue  the  dialog.  And  a 
State  Department  delegation,  dis- 
patched by  Secretary  Baker  to  explore 
the  peace  initiative  further,  recently 
returned  from  the  Middle  East. 

Egypt  and  Jordan  gave  qualified  en- 
dorsement to  the  election  plan.  And 
now,  with  their  latest  vote,  the  Israeli 
Government  is  committed  to  moving 
forward.  Israel  is  making  a  sincere 
effort  to  find  some  accommodation 
with  the  Palestinians  who  live  in  the 
occupied  territories.  There  is  momen- 
tum behind  the  peace  process,  the 
first  we  have  seen  in  a  long  time,  and 
we  need  to  continue  offering  our  sup- 
port and  encouragement. 

Israel's  initiative  calls  for  self-rule 
by  the  Palestinians  living  in  the  occu- 
pied territories  for  a  5-year  period. 
After  3  years  have  elapsed,  negotia- 
tions for  a  permanent  solution  would 
begin.  Participants  in  the  final  stage 
negotiations  would  include  Israel,  the 
elected  representatives  of  the  Palestin- 
ians living  in  the  territories,  Jordan 
and  Egjrpt.  Israel  has  attached  no  pre- 
conditions to  the  final  stage  negotia- 
tions. The  Government's  plan  states: 

In  the  negotiations  for  a  permanent  solu- 
tion, every  party  shall  be  entitled  to  present 
for  discussion  all  the  subjects  it  may  wish  to 
raise.  The  aim  of  the  negotiations  should 
be:  The  achievement  of  a  permanent  solu- 
tion acceptable  to  the  negotiating  parties: 
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the  arrangements  for  peace  and  borders  be-  FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  AND            Credits:  Credit  for  child  and  dependent 

tween  Israel  and  Jordan.  INCOME  TAX  INFORMATION  care  expenses.  $480. 

I  am  hopeful  that  this  initiative  will  .Mr   KASTEN   Mr   President    I  ask       X°i^' *»*?'      ..c  *         i        .r,   ^^^ 

i,„      »«.,^>rwi..      _«»<.i..«^      u„      i?„.,»f  •            R-aoiriiM.  JYir.  x-re&iueiiL,  i  a&K.        Subtract  line  46  from  Ime  40.  Enter  the 

be     favorably     received     by     Egypt  that  my  1988  financial  statement,  my  result  (if  less  than  zero,  enter  zero).  $32,807. 

Jordan  and  the  Palestmians  and  that  pederal    income    tax    form    1040    for       other  taxes:  Alternative  minimum  ux. 

Israel,  with  the  help  of  our  Govern-  iggs,  and  my  Wisconsin  income  tax  none. 

ment  will  continue  its  diligent  quest  form    1   for   1988   be   printed   in  the       Add  lines  47  through  52.  This  is  your  total 

for  peace.  Thank  you,  Mr.  President.*  record  ^^^-  $32,807. 

The  material  follows:  ,f*^w^-  ^^'"'^  ^'^^T^.,';^^^^*'*'^^'* 

^^^^^^^  „  ^    ,  ,„  „    ,        ...        ^  ,    ,  ,          ,  (If  any  IS  from  Form(s)  1099,  $31,180. 

GOOD-BYE  RUSS  ^°'^^'  ^-  ""^'^^  S" "sS                            ^»««  ^^^'^^  "^  ^^^^"^  ^'^  ^"'^^ 

uecemoer  ji,  J»««  applied  from  1987  return,  $6,400. 

•  Mr.    DURENBERGER.    Mr.    Presi-  Assets:                                                                      Add  lines  54  through  60.  These  are  your 

dent,  I  rise  to  say  goodbye  to  a  dear  Washington,  D.C.  home $195,000  t^tal  payments,  $37,580. 

friend,    Russell    W.    Berry,    Jr.    After  Household          goods/personal                          Refund  or  amount  you  owe:  If  line  61  is 

serving   a^   superintendent   of   Voya-  AKow'eiPord'SeTau;^):::          1(Z  i^??^  '^"^  '^"  ''■  ""^^  ^°""'  """^"'^ 

geurs    National    Park    for    the    last    7  Life  insurance  oolicv  (net  cash  91.116.                                             ,      J   J 

years.  Russ  will  become  superintend-  "^JliuT.^.   ..'!^'..."  . ..  .^.           3.300  ,,^°""*  °'  '^'  «2  to  be  refunded  to  you. 

ent  of  Denali  National  Park  and  Pre-  Credit  union  account 10,275       ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^              ^ 

serve  m  Alaska.  Voyageurs  as  well  as  Checking  accounte 6,675  ^ggg  estimated  tax,  $2,000. 

those  of  us  who   have  worked  with  ^^     4  650                                  

Russ  these  many  years  will  miss  him  offsetCi;^iser;^eRetirement            "                    Wisconsin  Income  Tax  Form  I 

But  we  know  that  this  move  ^  good  p,^^^ 26,730       pederal  adjusted  gross  income  (from  line 

for  hun    the  National  Park  Service  — —  3^  ^^  federal  Form  1040  or  line  13  of  Form 

and   certainly   Denali   National   Park  Total                                                320,255  1540^^)  $178,872. 

and  are  happy  for  him.  Liabiiitips-                                                            Additions.  Complete  Schedule  1  on  page  2, 

Voyageurs    Nati()nal    Park     located  perpetual  Savings  Bank  Alex-  «2  500                _„„,,„ 

near    International    Falls,    MN,    just  andria,  VA 92,367       Add  lines  1  and  2,  $181,372. 

west  of  the  famous  Boundary  Waters  pirst  Wisconsin  Nationai  Bank                        Subtractions  (state  income  tax  refunds. 

Canoe    Area   Wilderness,    was    estab-  Milwaukee,  WI 99,716  etc.),  $1,400. 

lished  in  northern  Minnesota  on  the  First  Wisconsin  National  Bank                        Subtract  line  4  from  Ime  3.  This  is  your 

Canadian  border  14  years  ago.  Nestled  Milwaukee  WI. 1.744  W^consm  mcome,  $179,972. 

in  the  northern  woods,  Voyageurs  is  a  "^Z^^ie     "                     '          7  500       ™ 'm*  ni^nJer  of  dependents,  l.  $50. 

park    of    extraordinary    natural    re-  Wisconsin     itemized     deduction     credit, 

sources  and  recreational  opportunities;  Total 201.327  $i,853. 

of  tranquil  lakes  and  isolated  islands;  Net  worth 118.928       School  property  tax  credit:  a.  Renters; 

and  of  stunning  beauty  and  enchant-  ,„„„^             ..                             Rent  paid  in  1988-heat  included,  $2,400. 

ing  wildlife.  It  attracts  visitors  from  all  ^^^iffif  p*"*'                                    „807       Find  credits  from  table.  $7. 

»„o^  «^h<>  nrnriH  i''eaerai 6i,oui        b.  Home  owners:  Property  taxes  paid  on 

over  the  world.  state  (Wisconsin) 9.708  home  in  1988  $1  910 

Since  its  creation  Voyageurs,  like  all  1988  income:                                                      pind  credit 'from  table,  $163. 

treasured  lands,  has  faced  numerous  Senate  salary 89,500       Add  lines  7  through  lOb.  $2,073. 

challenges.  And  Russ  Berry  as  superin-  Honoraria 33,900       subtract  line  11  from  line  6.  If  line  11  is 

tendent  has  been  the  person  in  the  Total                                           123  400  •^''^er  than  line  6,  fill  in  zero  (0),  $10,158. 

hot  seat  for  the  last  7  years.  It  was  not     „  , '""' " '" '    „       '  Alternative  minimum  tax,  none. 

an  easv  task  as  he  preserved  Voya-  Robert  W.  Kasten,  Jr..  and  Eva  J.  Nimmons       Add  lines  12  and  13.  $10,158. 

an   easy   lasK   as   ne   preservea    voya,  kasten  Individual  Income  Tax  Return        Married  coudIp  credit  $450 

geurs'  delicate  natural  resources  and  iqoo                                                               Mwrieo  c()upie  creait.  5450. 

j„ ,„ ^  ^.^  ^„.,w  j^t«  «^«  «*  fv,.»  r.^^  Subtract  Ime  15  from  line  14.  If  Ime  15  is 

developed  the  park  into  one  of  the  rec-  ^^^^  g^^^^.  j^^^^^  ^^^  j.^^  14  J^^  .^  ^^^  ,0,  ^^^  ^^ 

reational  jewels  m  the  country.  Nor  Exemptions:    Yourself,    spouse-2:    Nora  your  net  tax,  $9,708. 

was  the  task  without  controversy.  Be-  Kasten,  daughter— 1;  total  number  of  ex-       Add  lines  16  through  19.  $9,708. 

cause  of  the  park's  importance,  many  emptions  claimed— 3.                                            Wisconsin  income  tax  withheld.  $6,546. 

concerned  citizens  watched  over  Russ'  Income:     Wages,     salaries,     tips,     etc..       Net    income   tax   paid   to   other   states. 

shoulder.  Yet,  this  is  where  he  ex-  $138,563.  $4,043. 

celled  Russ  painstakingly  worked  with  Taxable    interest    income    (also    attach        Add  lines  21  through  26,  $10,589. 

concerned  citizens  to  reach  consensus.  Schedule  B  if  over  $4()0).  $4  644.                           ThU  U  the  amount  of  your  refund.  $881.« 

. ,  .,_    T»_„„{j«„t    „„  tv,^^^  r^t  ,,0  ;„  Dividend  Income  (also  attach  Schedule  B 

And  Mr.  President   as  those  of  us  m  .^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^3,034.                                                              

the  Senate  know,  this  is  not  easy  or  Taxable  refunds  of  state  and  local  income  qttmtors  OPINION  ON  THE  MED- 

fun.  But  it  is  necessary  if  something  is  taxes,  if  any,  $1,400.                                            rr ARF  PATASTROPHir  COVER 

to  be  achieved  that  is  good  and  lasting.  Business  income  or  (loss),  $35,150.                     atf  apt             "•'-'^^^^^   ^'-' ^ i^- 

Russ  Berry's  accomplishments— the  Capital  gain  or  (loss),  $3,000.                            akjCj  ak.,  1 

Rainy    Lake    Visitor    Center,    Kettle  other  income,  $81.  «  Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President,  there 

Falls   Hotel   renovation,   adoption   of  Total  Income,  $178,872.  was    a   significant    development    this 

summer  and  winter  trail  plans-show  Adjustnients  to  income:  None  ^gg^   regarding   the   Medicare   Cata- 

that  the  work  he  has  done  is  good  and  xai'^^nSoiJ'^™^'  $178,872.  strophic  Coverage  Act  of  1988. 

lasting.  For  this  we  are  very  grateful  your  standard  deduction  (from  page  17  of       The   Wuthlin  Group,   a  nationally 

and  indebted  to  Russ.  And  now,  Mr.  the  instructions),  $49,539.  recognized  pollmg  firm,  sampled  the 

President,  as  Russ  moves  on,  I  want  to  Your  itemized  deductions  (from  Schedule  opinion   of    1.008   seniors   across   the 

express  the  gratitude  of  all  Minneso-  A,  line  26),  $49,539.  country  about  the  act.  This  is  the  only 

tans  to  Russell  W.  Berry,  Jr.,  for  the  Subtract  line  34  from  line  32.  Enter  the  poll  I  know  of,  conducted  since  the 

work  that  he  did  at  Voyageurs.  He  has  result  here,  $129,333.  act's  adoption,  that  samples  the  gener- 

left  the  park  better  than  when  he  Multiply  $l,950  by  the  totai  number  of  ex-  ^1  senior  population  that  will  be  both 

found    it     and    his    accomplishments  TaSX^rome."subtS.?'£- 36  from  "!f  ^conta^  soTeTerv  s^ScSt 

there  will  be  cherished  for  generations  j^e  35.  Enter  the  result  (if  less  than  zero,  f9^-}^  contains  some  very  significant 

to  come.  We  will  miss  him  and  wish  enter  zero),  $123,483.  fmdmgs  regarding  the  opimons  that 

him    good    luck    at    Denali    National  Tax  Rate  Schedules,  $33,287.  our  nation's  seniors  hold  about  the 

Park.*  Total.  $33,287.  Catastrophic  Coverage  Act. 
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It  is  the  Retired  Officers  Associa-  permit  all  of  the  act's  provisions  to  be  by  telephone  by  the  Wirthlin  Group  on 

tion  and  several  other  members  of  the  implemented  before  we  complete  the  May  9-U  for  this  project  The  respondent* 

40-member    Coalition    for   Affordable  process  of  determining  what,  if  any.  '^^'^^^'^t^^TSTc^^T^^^X 

Health  Care  that  funded  this  poll.  As  changes  ought  to  be  made  to  the  act.  l^eT^^e^ 

you  may  know,  the  coalition,  which  is  it  will  be  virtually  impossible  to  make  ^^^  margin  of  error  for  this  survey  is 

composed  of  seniors  groups  spanning  any  changes.  ±3.1%  meaning  that  should  this  survey  be 

the  political  spectrum,  formed  over  a  Protected  during  this  1-year  review  repeated.  95  times  out  of  100,  the  results  for 

joint  concern  they  had  with  the  act.  period  would  be  the  long-term  hospi-  each  question  would  be  within  three  per- 

I  think  every  Member  of  Congress  talization,  skilled  nursing,  and  spousal  centage  points  of  our  findings. 

recognizes  that  the  passage  of  the  Cat-  improverishment  benefits.   These  are  The  questionnaire  was  twenty  questions 

astrophic  Coverage  Act  has  set  off  a  the  very  benefits  that  seniors,  in  this  long,  and  the  Interviews  averaged  about 

firestorm  among  our  Nation's  seniors,  poll,  rank  as  the  most  important  bene-  ^^^^f^^J!^^}^^,^    /i,^  .amm^   nf    i  nn« 

we  have  aU  received  tens  of  thousands  fits  In  the  act  These  benefits  would  be  ,e?lorcYtS  tcluSd  59Twomen.Yl% 

of  letters,  postcards,  and  phone  calls  funded  with  the  flat  part  B  premium  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  following  characteristics: 

from  seniors  expressing  their  frustra-  increase  that  has  already  gone  into  Percent 

tlon  with  the  act.  effect.  65-69                                                      32 

In  the  last  year  and  a  half,  I  person-  Changing  the  act  so  that  it  more       ^^  .j^ 27 

ally  have  received  over  50,000  letters  adequately   reflects   the   catastrophic       ,^5  ,^g 21 

on  the  subject  of  catastrophic  illness  health  coverage  needs  of  the  elderly  is       g^^    ^g 

protection.  Since  the  passage  of  the  not  going  to  be  easy,  particularly  if  we    Region  of  country- 

act,  I  have  received  about  20,000  let-  determine  that  it  is  essential  that  we       Northeast 26 

ters.  with  only  about  10  being  in  sup-  move  down  the  course  of  long-term       south 31 

port  of  the  act.  care.                                                                  Midwest 23 

Our  Nation's  seniors  are  upset.  Providing  something  in  the  way  of       west „ 20 

No,  upset  is  the  wrong  word— they  long-term  care  protection  is  both  com-  Partisan  affiliation: 

are  mad.  plicated    and    expensive.    We    carmot       Republican 31 

Some  have  identified  the  level  of  the  afford  to  charge  head-long  into  a  com-       independent 28 

premiums,  or  the  act's  financing  meth-  prehensive  program.  Yet,  I  think  sen-       Democratic 40 

odology,  as  the  sole  source  of  seniors  iors  recognize,  if  the  act  stays  as  is,  we  income: 

frustration,  over  the  act.   For  some  cannot  even  afford  to  get  to  first  base       Under  $5,000 12 

time  now,  some  of  us  have  had  the  with  long-term  care.                                       $5,000,  but  less  than  $10.000 19 

sense  that  the  frustration  of  seniors  Mr.  President,  I  believe  this  poll  con-       $10,000.  but  less  than  $15,000 17 

really    goes    beyond    the    financing  firms  the  fact  that  we  have  got  to  take       $i5.ooo.  but  less  than  $20,000 12 

methodology  and  is  aimed  at  the  core  the  time  to  consult  with  seniors  about       $20,000,  but  less  than  $25,000 9 

of  the  act  itself.  This  poll  confirms  what  role  they  think  the  public  sector       $25,000.  but  less  than  $30.000 4 

just  that.  ought  to  play  in  helping  them  protect       Over  $30.000 10 

Of  the  59  percent  who  were  aware  of  themselves  from  the  financial  ravages       Refused 18 

the  act,  only  31  percent  of  them  sup-  of  a  catastrophic   illness.   This  only  most  importamt  probum  facing  senior 

port  it.  seems  reasonable,  however,  given  the  citizens 

More  than  half  believe  the  benefits  fact  that  the  act  was  designed  to  bene-  Forty-five  percent  of  older  Americans  be- 

are  not  worth  the  cost.  fit  them  and  that  they  are  required  to  f'^ve  that  heaJth  care  issues  are  the  most 

„    „ . «  flc  f^  10  ^„^„„*   „„„  n.o„fn..u  miportant  problem  facing  seniors,  wvth  the 

By  a  margm  of  65  to  19  percent,  sen-  Pay  for  ^           tHor«.,.hi„  r»»vo,„in»  leading  single  problem  being  health  care 

iors  prefer  something  m  the  area  of  We  need  to  thoroughly  reexamme  costs  (29%) 

long-term  care  over  the  Medicare  Cat-  the    act.    This    ought    to    be    done  xhe  concern  over  health  care  cuts  across 

astrophic  Coverage  Act.  through  extensive  congressional  hear-  every  demographic  group  tested  on  this 

We  are  not  talking  about  rich  sen-  ings     to     determine     what,     if     any,  survey— of  the  29  demographic  and  geo- 

iors  here— the  vast  majority  of  those  changes  ought  to  be  made  to  the  act.  graphic  groups  tested,  all  cite  health  care  as 

polled  were  in  the  lower-  to  middle-  Indeed,  the  distinguished  chairman  of  their  top  issue. 

income  range.  At  least  72  percent  had  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  Sena-  .  ^e'leral    economic    concerns    (totalling 

^^n^r^*""^     '"^'     "^°"^     ""'^^  '°^  ^TH^°';rfntfrr1t'wo^?d\e'mv  ^^l' t^T.rJr^TliU:t^t^f  Sl^^ 

*30,000.  mgs  m  the  near  future.  It  would  be  my  j^^    followed  by  social  security/medicare 

This  poll  confirms  what  semors  have  hope  that  these  hearmgs  go  beyond  <  11%).  Thirteen  percent  of  older  Americans 
been  saying  for  quite  some  time— that  merely  reexamining  the  act's  financ-  commented  that  they  had  no  major  con- 
Congress  missed  the  mark  in  passing  ing  to  thoroughly  review  the  entire  cerns  or  problems. 

the  Medicare  Catastrophic  Coverage  act.  Lower  income  seniors  stand  out  on  this 

Act  of  1988.  that  the  act  consumes  a  Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  my  col-  question  as  rating  economic  concerns  (espe- 

significant    number    of    dollars,    but  leagues  wUl  take  the  opportunity  to  cially  innation-20%)  especiaUy  high. 

leaves  imtouched  the  catastrophic  ill-  examine  the  poll  I  spoke  of  at  the  be-  attitudes  toward  responsibility  for 

ness  issue  that  concerns  seniors  most—  ginning  of  my  remarks.  It  is  very  re-  pay»*ent  of  health  care  costs 

long-term  care.  vealing  of  the  breadth  of  seniors'  con-  By  a  52%-35%  margin,  older  Americans 

It  is  out  of  this  belief  that  I  intro-  cerns  about  the  act  adopted  last  year,  believe  that  "the  elderiy  should  share  the 

duced.  on  February  2,  S.  335,  the  Medi-  In  doing  so,  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  responsibihty  with  the  federal  government 

T:  ^^X^T^..^"^'  ^'Tr  consider  the  value  of  doing  a  thorough  [^.^  ?e^le^  Jo^^nTt  ^^inTTe  co^ 

Act  of  1989.  S.  335  is  cosponsored  by  review  of  the  act  before  all  of  the  pro-  ^^^^^    responsibility    for    the    payment    of 

Senators    Boren,     Burns,     Cochrak,  visions  are  implemented,  and  I  hope  health  care  costs  for  the  elderly."  Thirteen 

GoRTOH,    Hatch,    Hetlin,    Hoixings,  they  will  support  S.  335.  percent  of  seniors  were  undecided  on  this 

McCluiie.    McConnell,    Shelby,    and  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  a  summary  issue. 

WiLSOH.  This  legislation  would  delay,  of  the  poll  results  be  inserted  in  the  Income  plays  a  major  role  in  seniors'  atti- 

for  a  year,  implementation  of  those  Record  following  my  remarks.  tudes   on   this   question.   The   lower   the 

provisions  in  the  act  not  already  im-  The  summary  follows:  j"<=o™«  i^y^'  *fj^'^!^  Ji)i^^  *'**^  ^^°It^ 

!.i>^<.«*.^    ™w*v     ♦»,-     ^^,^^*i^i.     -.»  m,              ^                      r^               A  levels  of  less  than  $10,000  per  year),  the 

plemented-with     the     exception     of  medicare  Catastrophic  Coverage  Act  more  divided  they  are  on  this  question,  with 

spousal   impoverishment.   This  would  Survey  Key  Points  ^  plurality  <48%-41%)  believing  that  the 

allow   Congress   ample   time   to   fully  methodology  federal  government  should  assume  the  com- 

review  the  act  through   public  hear-  one   thousand   and   eight   Americans   at  plete    responsibility    for    the    payment    of 

ings.  This  is  important,  because  if  we  least  sixty-five  years  of  age  were  interviewed  health  care  costs. 
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On  the  other  hand,  sixty  percent  of  sen- 
iors with  household  incomes  of  at  least 
$10,000  believe  that  the  elderly  should  share 
the  costs. 

Other  key  points  on  this  question  include: 

A  majority  of  both  Republicans  (59%)  tuid 
Independents  (52%),  and  a  plurality  of 
Democrate  (47%)  believe  that  the  elderly 
should  share  the  responsibility  with  the  fed- 
eral government. 

Those  seniors  who  are  not  covered  under 
any  additional  insurance  program  like  Blue 
Cross-Blue  Shield  (14%  of  entire  sample) 
favor  the  federal  government  assuming  the 
complete  responsibility  for  the  health  care 
costs  (46%-39%). 

AWARENESS  AND  Stn»PORT  FOR  MEDICARE 
CATASTROPHIC  COVERAGE  ACT 

Fifty-nine  percent  of  seniors  interviewed 
said  that  they  are  aware  of  the  Medicare 
Catastrophic  Coverage  Act. 

Those  most  likely  to  say  they  are  aware  of 
the  Act  Include  men  (64%),  higher  income 
seniors  (82%),  and  those  seniors  under  the 
age  of  80  (61%).  Those  seniors  without  addi- 
tional insurance  coverage  were  least  likely 
to  have  heard  of  the  new  law,  with  just  34% 
saying  they  were  aware  of  it. 

When  those  who  were  aware  of  the  new 
law  were  asked  whether  they  favored  or  op- 
posed the  legislation,  51%  were  in  opposi- 
tion to  it,  31%  in  support  of  it,  and  15%  un- 
decided. 

Interestingly,  39%  of  this  group  said  that 
they  were  strongly  opposed  to  the  new  law- 
indicating  a  strongly  felt  opposition  to  the 
law. 

Of  the  29  demographic  and  geographic 
groups  tested,  every  one  opposed  the  new 
law,  including  Republicans  (59%-27%)  and 
Democrats  (49%-33%).  lower  Income  seniors 
(41%-35%),  and  those  without  additional  In- 
surance (48%-31%). 

IBJPORTANCE  OP  BENEPITS  OF  THE  MEDICARE 
CATASTROPHIC  COVERAGE  ACT 

Seniors  were  asked  to  rate  the  importance 
to  them  of  a  number  of  benefits  provided  by 
the  Act  on  a  scale  from  1-10,  with  1  being 
"not  at  all  important,"  and  10  being  "ex- 
tremely Important." 

As  you  can  see  below,  coverage  for  mam- 
mography screening,  unlimited  hospitaliza- 
tion, and  skilled  nursing  care  topped  the  list 
of  benefits  rated  by  seniors,  with  52%-53% 
of  respondents  rating  them  as  highly  impor- 
tant (rating  "8,"  "9,"  or  "10"). 

Coverage  for  women  undergoing  mam- 
mography screening.  (53%  rating  as  highly 
important) 

Unlimited  hospitalization  coverage  after 
you  pay  an  annual  $560  deductible.  (52% 
rating  as  highly  important) 

150  days  of  skilled-nursing  care  for  a  year, 
after  the  individual  pays  the  first  $170.  (52% 
rating  as  highly  important) 

A  benefit  that  increases  the  amount  of 
income  and  property  a  spouse  may  retain 
when  their  husband  or  wife  goes  to  a  nurs- 
ing home  at  Medicaid  expense.  (47%  rating 
as  highly  important) 

50%  coverage  for  prescription  drugs  after 
the  individual  pays  the  first  $600  per  year  in 
1991.  (31%  rating  as  highly  important) 

$1,370  ainnual  out  of  t>ocket  limit  on  how 
much  Medicare  recipients  will  have  to  pay 
for  "reasonable  and  proper"  Medicare-ap- 
proved physician  and  other  outpatient  serv- 
ice in  1990.  (27%  rating  as  highly  important) 

Although  there  isn't  a  great  deal  of  differ- 
ence between  how  men  and  women  rank  the 
importance  of  these  benefits  (men  do  rate 
mammography  screening  highly),  there  is 
some  difference  by  income  level.  The  find- 


ings show  that  both  skilled  nursing  care  and 
mammography  screening  are  rated  higher 
by  lower  Income  seniors  than  they  are  by 
those  with  higher  incomes. 

Furthermore,  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
catastrophic  benefits  already  in  effect  and 
mammography  screening  are  consistently 
rated  higher  by  all  demographic  groups 
than  prescription  drug  coverage  or  the 
$1,370  out  of  pocket  limit. 

CHOICE  BETWEEN  CATASTROPHIC  COVERAGE  OR 
PRIVATE  COVERAGE 

After  having  reviewed  the  key  benefits  of 
the  catastrophic  coverage,  seniors  were 
asked  the  following  question: 

The  Catastrophic  Coverage  Act  applies  to 
all  Medicare  enrollees  whether  or  not  they 
choose  to  participate  in  the  plan.  In  some 
cases,  this  includes  duplication  in  existing 
coverages.  If  given  a  choice,  would  you 
prefer  the  catastrophic  coverage  or  would 
you  prefer  private  coverage? 

Seniors  opt  for  private  coverage  by  a  42%- 
33%  margin,  with  22%  being  undecided  and 
another  3%  respond  "neither." 

The  crosstabs  indicate  that  while  the 
overall  margin  is  just  nine  points,  the  senti- 
ment in  favor  of  private  coverage  is  wide- 
spread—only two  of  the  groups  tested  favor 
catastrophic  coverage  rather  than  private 
coverage  (those  with  incomes  under  $10,000. 
and  women  with  incomes  under  $20,000). 

Other  key  findings  on  this  question  in- 
clude: 

Republicans  (49%-30%),  Democrats  (39%- 
35%),  and  Independents  (37%-33%)  all  favor 
private  coverage. 

Those  seniors  who  do  not  have  additional 
insurance  coverage  are  divided  on  the  ques- 
tion (36%-36%). 

Respondents  who  earlier  said  that  the  fed- 
eral government  should  assume  the  com- 
plete responsibility  for  the  payment  of 
health  care  services  to  the  elderly  favor  pri- 
vate coverage  by  a  narrow  38%-37%  margin. 

LONG-TERM  CARE 

When  seniors  are  informed  that  the  1988 
Medicare  Catastrophic  Coverage  Law  and 
its  previously  mentioned  benefits  does  not 
cover  long-term  care,  and  subsequently 
asked  whether  they  would  prefer  the  cur- 
rent law  or  a  new  long-term  care  program, 
they  choose  the  new  program  by  a  wide 
65%-19%  margin. 

The  sentiment  in  favor  of  a  new  program 
cuts  across  every  group  tested,  with  at  least 
58%  of  all  groups  opting  for  a  new  long- 
term  care  program.  Even  those  seniors  who 
are  aware  of  and  favor  the  current  legisla- 
tion believe  it  should  be  replaced  by  a  new 
long-term  care  program  (61%-31%). 

MEDICARE  CATASTROPHIC  COVERAGE  ACT 
BENEFITS  WORTH  THE  COST? 

When  seniors  are  informed  that  in  order 
to  fund  this  new  program,  they  will  be  re- 
quired to  pay  a  surtax  on  their  federal 
income  tax  payment  of  15%  for  each  $150 
owed  up  to  a  maximum  of  $800  in  1989.  they 
do  not  believe  that  the  benefits  of  the  cover- 
age are  worth  the  cost  by  a  55%-22% 
margin. 

It  is  important  on  this  question  to  also 
note  that  44%  of  the  seniors  said  that  they 
feel  very  strongly  that  the  benefits  are  not 
worth  the  cost  of  the  program. 

Again,  this  sentiment  cuts  across  all 
groups,  with  the  spread  between  the  two 
sentiments  never  getting  closer  than  18 
points. 

Key  findings  on  this  question  include: 

Even  45%  of  lower  income  seniors  say  that 
the  benefits  are  not  worth  the  costs  in- 
volved. 


Republicans  (55%),  Democrats  (56%),  and 
Independents  (56%)  all  agree  that  the  bene- 
fits are  not  worth  the  costs  of  the  program. 

Those  seniors  who  were  aware  of  the  legis- 
lation and  favored  it  previously  now  say  it's 
not  worth  the  cost  (42%-38%).« 


ADM.  LANDO  ZECH 

•  Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  30,  Adm.  Lando  Zech  will  leave 
the  chairmanship  of  the  Nuclear  Reg- 
ulatory Commission  and  enter  retire- 
ment. He  will  be  sorely  missed.  He  will 
be  very,  very  difficult  to  replace. 

The  NRC  has  come  a  very  long  way 
under  Admiral  Zech's  leadership.  The 
credibility  of  the  agency  is,  in  my 
opinion,  at  an  all-time  high  with  per- 
sons on  both  sides  dT  the  nuclear 
debate.  The  Commission  has  solid  ac- 
complishments to  its  credit.  If  the  nu- 
clear option  has  not  achieved  complete 
merchantability,  the  foundation  for  it 
has  been  established. 

We  will  need  new  electricity  capacity 
in  the  1990's.  That  is  a  given.  There 
are  going  to  be  shortages  of  electricity. 
Demand  growth  is  occurring,  at  rates 
twice  official  forecasts.  New  capacity 
needed  to  meet  this  growth  carmot  be 
made  available  in  time  and  the  energy 
efficiencies  that  might  slow  this 
growth  will  not  take  hold  as  fast  as  we 
might  like.  A  new  look  at  the  nuclear 
option  will  follow  in  the  wake  of  these 
shortages. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  reason  for  a 
new  look  at  the  nuclear  option.  The 
greenhouse  effect  and  the  issue  of 
global  climate  change  have  entered 
the  political  consciousness  of  the 
Nation.  There  is  simply  no  feasible  re- 
sponse to  the  challenge  of  the  green- 
house effect  that  does  not  involve  seri- 
ous consideration  of  the  nuclear 
option.  No  program  to  reduce  the  use 
of  fossil  fuels  to  address  the  issue  of 
global  climate  change  can  be  credible 
unless  that  program  Includes  elements 
addressing  the  nuclear  option. 

The  NRC  will  be  at  the  center  of  our 
efforts  to  meet  this  challenge.  Thanks 
to  Admiral  Zech.  the  Commission 
enters  this  period  well  prepared  to 
assume  Its  role.  The  nuclear  option 
will  not  revive  automatically.  We  will 
have  to  win  back  the  public,  the  regu- 
lators, the  financial  community,  and 
the  utilities  themselves.  Issues  will 
have  to  be  addressed  openly  and 
openly  resolved.  A  credible  Commis- 
sion will  be  absolutely  essential  to  this 
process. 

A  credible  Commission  Is  what  Ad- 
miral Zech  Is  leaving  us.  In  addition.  It 
Is  a  Commission  of  considerable  ac- 
complishment. 

Under  Admiral  Zech  the  Commis- 
sion adopted  a  final  rtile  providing  for 
early  reactor  site  permits,  certification 
of  standard  reactor  designs,  and  com- 
bined construction  and  operating  li- 
censes. This  rule  will  provide  greater 
certainty  to  the  nuclear  reactor  con- 
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stniction  process.  Increase  the  safety 
and  reliability  of  nuclear  powerplants 
through  the  use  of  standard  designs, 
and  enhance  public  participation  in 
the  process  through  early  resolution 
of  licensing  issues.  We  should  give  this 
rule  a  chance  to  work.  I  hope  to  see  its 
application  tested  soon. 

Under  Admiral  Zech's  leadership, 
the  Commission  has  resolved  the  im- 
passe that  had  developed  in  situations 
where  State  and  local  governments 
refuse  to  participate  in  emergency 
planning.  The  NRC's  emergency  plan- 
ning rule  ends  a  decade  of  uncertainty 
about  whether  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  permit  parochial  opposi- 
tion to  nuclear  power  to  stalemate  the 
nuclear  reactor  licensing  process.  The 
NRC's  rule  provides  for  an  adequate 
emergency  plan  to  protect  the  public 
health  and  safety. 

Under  Admiral  Zech's  leadership, 
the  Commission  has  adopted  a  sensible 
rule  providing  for  fitness-of-duty  pro- 
grams at  licensed  facilities  that  in- 
clude random,  preaccess,  and  for-cause 
testing  for  drugs  and  alcohol. 

Finally,  in  April  of  last  year.  Admi- 
ral Zech  signed  a  memorandum  of  co- 
operation with  his  Soviet  counterparts 
that  will  begin  a  new  era  of  coopera- 
tion to  enhance  nuclear  safety  world- 
wide through  exchanges,  seminars,  co- 
operative analyses,  and  site  visits. 

ISi.  President,  I  congratulate  Admi- 
ral Zech  on  a  career  of  service  to  his 
country  that  is  crowned  by  outstand- 
ing leadership  at  the  NRC.  He  repre- 
sents the  best  that  this  country  has  to 
offer,  both  in  terms  of  the  value  of  his 
service  to  the  country  and  the  selfless- 
ness of  his  dedication  to  it. 

I  wish  him  well  in  his  retirement.* 


UMI 


NANCY    'NANA"  LAMPTON 

•  Mr.  McCONNELIi.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  an  article  in  a  recent  Busi- 
ness First  that  acknowledges  the  ac- 
complishments of  a  remarkable 
woman  and  a  good  friend  of  mine, 
Nancy  "Nana"  Lampton. 

Nancy  Lampton,  better  known  as 
Nana,  spent  her  childhood  learning 
about  the  insurance  business  and  it 
seemed  only  natural  that  when  she 
graduated  from  college  she  would  join 
the  family  insurance  business.  Nana 
worked  her  way  up  through  the  ranks 
and  today  she  is  the  chairman  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  American 
Life  and  Accident  Insurance  Co.  Her 
father,  Dinwiddle  Lampton,  Jr.,  is  the 
president  of  American  Life  and  over 
the  years  they  have  formed  a  close 
partnership  to  successfully  nm  the 
company.  Under  Nana's  leadership 
American  Life  is  moving  from  a  com- 
pany dominated  by  agent  sales  to  one 
that  Is  targeting  people  through  direct 
marketing  of  Insiirance  policies.  Nana 
has  a  simple  philosophy  for  the  future 
of  the  company.  She  wants  it  to  be  a 


self-sustaining,     profitable     company 
that  adds  a  lot  to  Louisville.  KY. 

I  do  not  want  my  colleagues  to  be- 
lieve that  Nana's  whole  life  is  her  job 
at  American  Life.  She  is  a  multidimen- 
sional woman  who  loves  to  ride  horses, 
paints,  writes  poetry,  edits  a  magazine, 
and  is  chairman  of  several  business 
and  civic  organizations.  Gayle  Walters 
Warren,  executive  director  of  the 
Leadership  Louisville  Foundation  was 
recently  quoted  as  saying,  "Nana  is 
always  available  to  take  on  a  task  and 
goes  above  and  beyond  what  the  job 
calls  for."  Her  civic  activities  Include 
being  chairwoman  of  Louisville's 
Downtown  Development  Corp.,  the 
Leadership  Louisville  Foundation,  and 
the  Hard  Scuffle  Steeplechase  which 
raises  money  for  the  Kentucky  Opera 
Association.  She  is  also  southeast  re- 
gional chairman  for  the  Committee  of 
200,  a  national  group  of  businesswom- 
en who  promote  involvement  in  sever- 
al important  national  issues  and  is  the 
Federal  liaison  from  Kentucky  for  the 
National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business.  Creative  pursuits  are  an  im- 
portant part  of  Nana's  life.  She  was 
commissioned  to  write  and  illustrate  a 
children's  book  about  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son and  his  grandchildren  by  the  Mon- 
ticello  historical  home.  Nana  is  a  pub- 
lished poet  and  is  the  editor  of  the 
High  Roads  Folio,  a  magazine  which 
features  articles  and  photos  about  the 
land,  heritage,  and  VGdues.  Despite  her 
busy  schedule.  Nana  continues  to  be 
active  in  politics. 

Nana  was  recently  quoted  as  stating, 
"Being  able  to  make  a  difference  in 
the  city  is  one  of  the  reasons  I  wanted 
to  return  to  Louisville  after  gradua- 
tion." I  truly  believe  that  Nana  has 
made  a  big  difference  to  the  city  of 
Louisville  and  its  residents.  She  is  a 
fine  example  for  men  and  women  in 
Kentucky  and  throughout  the  Nation. 
I  commend  Nana  Lampton  for  her 
contributions  and  I  encourage  my  col- 
leagues to  read  the  Business  First  arti- 
cle which  I  am  inserting  into  the 
Record  at  this  time. 

The  article  follows: 
[Prom  Business  First.  Mar.  13,  1989] 
Nancy  Lampton  Grew  Up  in  the  Insurance 

Business— American    Life    CEO    Estab- 
lishes Her  Role 

(By  Alan  Chitlik) 

During  Nancy  Lampion's  childhood, 
learning  about  the  life  insurance  business 
came  as  naturally  as  eating  dessert. 

"After  dinner  every  night  we  talked  about 
some  aspect  of  business — what  profit  was, 
how  people  sold  things.  Just  the  basics," 
says  Lampton,  recalling  conversations  with 
her  father.  Dinwiddle  Lampton  Jr.  "I  can 
remember  many  dinners  lasting  well  into 
the  night. 

"I  think  that  my  interest  was  bom  of 
those  discussions,  but  I  never  knew  for  a 
fact  that  I  would  be  able  to  come  into  the 
company.  I  didn't  have  any  idea  I'd  be  in 
this  role." 

"This  role"  is  chairman  and  chief  execu- 
tive officer,  the  positions  she  assumed  in 
1071  upon  the  death  of  her  grandfather, 


Dinwiddle  Lampton  Sr.,  who  founded  Amer- 
ican Life  &  Accident  Insurance  Co.  of  Ken- 
tucky in  1906.  Though  her  father,  president 
of  the  firm,  is  sometimes  more  visible  be- 
cause of  his  appearance  in  television  ads, 
Nancy  "Nana"  Lampton,  46,  runs  the  com- 
pany with  him  and  is  poised  to  eventually 
take  full  control  of  it.  Some  observers  al- 
ready give  her  credit  for  many  of  the  com- 
pany's recent  moves. 

She's  a  multi-dimensional  woman  who  can 
frequently  be  found  riding  a  thoroughbred, 
editing  a  magazine  or  painting  a  picture 
after  a  busy  day  at  work. 

Lampton  brings  a  creativity  and  sensitivi- 
ty to  her  positions,  say  co-workers.  And  she 
is  involved  in  several  civic  activities,  includ- 
ing chairing  the  Downtown  Development 
Corp.,  the  Leadership  Louisville  Founda- 
tion, and  the  Hard  Scuffle  Steeplechase. 

American  Life  sells  term  life  insurance 
policies  to  a  target  market  of  people  whose 
income  is  between  $20,000  and  $30,000  a 
year.  The  company  had  revenues  of  more 
than  $10  million  in  1988  and  has  fewer  than 
100  employees. 

Lampton  is  overseeing  the  transformation 
from  a  company  dominated  by  agent  sales 
to  one  that  emphasizes  direct  marketing, 
where  people  send  insurance  applications  di- 
rectly to  the  company's  offices  at  3  River- 
front Plaza. 

"I  just  enjoy  the  way  her  mind  worlts," 
says  Jessica  Schilder  of  Citizens  Fidelity 
Bank  and  Trust  Company.  She  calls  Lamp- 
ton  politically  conservative,  but  considers 
her  to  be  progressive  and  open-minded. 

Dinwiddle  Lampton  Jr.,  says  of  his  daugh- 
ter. "She  is  conclusive  proof  that  the  breed's 
Improving." 

He  said  growing  up  in  the  company  was 
natural  for  his  daughter— the  business  was  a 
way  of  life  for  the  entire  family,  he  said. 
"She's  been  bred  on  the  business.  She's  had 
a  teaspoon  full  every  hour  on  the  hour,"  he 
said.  "I  knew  she'd  find  some  role  here." 

Lampton  was  nicknamed  Nana  as  a  child, 
partly  to  distinguish  her  from  her  mother, 
who  is  also  named  Nancy,  and  partly  after 
the  word  banana,  she  said. 

After  growing  up  in  Louisville.  Lampton 
received  a  bachelor's  degree  in  English  from 
Wellesley  College  in  1964  and  a  master's  in 
English  from  the  University  of  Virginia  In 
1965. 

She  had  worked  at  her  family's  company 
during  earlier  summer  vacations  and  asked 
for  a  job  after  earning  her  master's  degree. 

There  was  no  such  thing  as  a  training  pro- 
gram, and  she  didn't  receive  special  treat- 
ment because  of  her  position  in  the  family. 
"It  was,  I  think,  a  trial  by  fire.  I  did  every- 
thing. I  was  the  maker  of  the  coffee  often.  I 
also  studied  with  each  person  in  the  compa- 
ny." 

The  business  was  not  highly  computerized 
then,  and  she  and  others  had  to  calculate 
the  value  of  various  policies.  She  reviewed 
and  approved  applications  for  insurance  and 
processed  death  claims. 

Kay  Allen,  assistant  vice  president  at 
American  Life,  has  known  Lampton  since 
she  was  bom.  She  said  she  remembers 
Lampton  as  constantly  trying  to  learn  all 
she  could  about  the  company.  "She  works 
hard  at  everything,"  Allen  said. 

Lampton  said  those  years  were  discourag- 
ing, in  part  because  the  base  of  the  compa- 
ny's business— policies  sold  by  agents— was 
eroding  and  there  was  no  clear  direction  for 
the  company  to  grow. 

After  her  grandfather  died  eighteen  years 
ago,  she  assumed  her  present  titles.  But,  she 
said,  it  was  very  clear  that  her  father  was  in 
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control  of  the  company  and  would  be  for  a 
long  time. 

Her  brothers,  both  younger,  had  followed 
her  into  the  company  and  had  become  vice 
presidents  several  years  later,  but  they  de- 
cided to  leave  in  the  mid-1970s  to  pursue 
other  interests.  Dinwiddle  lAmpton  III  is  a 
partner  in  Lampton- Williams  &.  Associates 
Inc.,  an  insurance  company,  and  Mason 
Lampton  owns  Hardaway  Construction  Co. 
in  Columbus.  Ga. 

Because  of  the  changing  nature  of  the  life 
insurance  industry,  changes  also  were  neces- 
sary at  American  Life. 

"The  way  of  home  service  has  gone  down 
the  tubes,"  she  said.  "I've  tried  to  replace  it 
with  direct  marketing." 

American  Life's  staff  of  some  300  agents 
has  dwindled  to  only  a  few  who  remain  to 
service  those  accounts. 

American  Life  responded  by  offering  in- 
surance through  newspaper  ads,  direct  mail, 
and  television  ads.  The  main  client  base  con- 
tinues to  be  in  the  Louisville  area  with  some 
customers  in  Indiana  and  Ohio. 

But  Lampton  admits  she  isn't  sure  all 
Americans  are  ready  to  buy  insurance  by 
clipping  a  newspaper  ad.  "I  don't  think  that 
the  market  is  ready  for  the  thought  of 
direct  marketing  of  life  insurance.  So  who 
knows  what  will  happen?" 

If  the  going  is  tough,  American  Life  has 
the  benefit  of  many  years  of  strong  re- 
serves, she  said. 

American  Life  had  premium  income  of 
$2.0  million  and  investment  income  of  $8.7 
million  in  1988,  for  a  total  of  $10.7  million, 
according  to  company  filings  with  the  Ken- 
tucky Department  of  Insurance.  The  com- 
pany's net  income  after  expenses  and 
income  tax  was  $5.8  million.  In  addition,  the 
company  had  capital  gains  of  $5.3  million, 
primarily  from  the  sale  of  common  stock. 

Lampton  said  she  views  her  role  as  a  fidu- 
ciary agent  keeping  abreast  of  all  aspects  of 
the  company. 

"How  am  I  going  to  keep  it  together  for 
the  next  50  years,  that's  the  thing  I  think 
about."  she  says.  "I  don't  want  it  to  be  sold. 
I  don't  want  it  to  become  a  miniscule  part  of 
a  giant  company.  I  want  it  to  be  a  self-sus- 
taining, profitable  company  that  adds  a  lot 
to  Louisville.  Kentucky." 

Lampton,  who  doesn't  have  any  children, 
said  it  is  too  early  to  know  who  the  next 
generation  might  be.  She  said  she  hopes  to 
find  a  young  successor  or  perhaps  a  team  to 
take  over.  Lampton  has  been  married 
twice— to  Millard  Cox  III  from  1970  to  1980 
and  to  Ronald  Ray  from  1981  to  1988.  Both 
marriages  ended  in  divorce. 

Lampton  says  she  and  her  father  make 
major  company  decisions  and  noted  that 
they  agree  on  the  basics.  They  work  togeth- 
er in  deciding  on  the  company's  invest- 
ments. But  on  the  insurance  side,  she  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  newspaper  and  direct-mail 
advertising,  and  he  is  more  involved  with 
television  and  radio. 

'What's  happened  is  we've  become  a  very 
good  partnership.  And  that's  been  the  great 
achievement  on  both  our  parts,"  she  said. 

The  relationship  has  been  typical  of  a 
person  working  with  his  or  her  parent  in 
business,  she  says. 

"The  young  person  sees  the  whole  world 
out  there  and  says,  'We  can  be  big,  we  can 
be  fast,  we  can  go  farther,  we  can  expand, 
we  can  borrow.'  And  the  parent  says,  'Well, 
I've  seen  lots  of  dips.  Now  let's  ride  through 
here  and  let's  not  expand  so  much.' 

"And  so  there  evolves  a  compromise.  We 
have  not  expanded  at  the  rate  I  wanted  to 
10  years  ago.  And  we  have  made  money  and 


we  have  survived  very  well.  So  even  though 
I  had  to  eat  a  few  of  my  dreams  in  the  inter- 
im, maybe  I  put  that  energy  someplace  else, 
maybe  on  the  outside,"  she  said. 

Putting  that  energy  on  the  outside  has 
meant  a  wide  array  of  civic  activities. 

"Among  Louisville  leaders,  I  think  she's 
right  up  there  with  the  David  Grissomis," 
says  Gayle  Walters  Warren,  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  Leadership  Louisville  Foundation. 

"Nana  has  the  position  and  she  has  the 
power  to  get  things  done  in  this  community. 
She's  not  one  of  those  folks  who  has  a  long 
resume,  but  no  meat  to  it,"  Warren  says. 
"She's  always  available  to  take  on  a  task 
and  goes  above  and  beyond  what  the  Job 
calls  for." 

Louisville  Mayor  Jerry  Abramson  said, 
"She's  an  extremely  bright,  aggressive 
woman." 

He  said  her  organizational  skills  were  one 
of  the  reasons  he  appointed  her  chairman 
of  the  Downtown  Development  Corp.  "She's 
a  facilitator  in  making  things  happen,"  he 
said. 

Being  able  to  make  a  difference  in  the  city 
is  one  of  the  reasons  Lampton  says  she 
wanted  to  return  to  Louisville  after  gradua- 
tion, rather  than  moving  to  a  larger  city 
such  as  Boston  or  San  Francisco. 

"She  is  genuinely  concerned  about  this 
community  and  wants  to  make  a  differ- 
ence," said  Barry  Alberts,  the  executive  di- 
rector of  the  Downtown  Development  Corp. 

Both  at  her  company  and  in  her  civic  ac- 
tivities. Lampton  says  her  skill  is  sparking 
an  idea  in  a  group  and  helping  set  up  a  team 
so  the  group  can  reach  its  creative  potential. 

Abramson  said,  "She's  a  bridge-builder. 
She's  a  good  listener,  and  she  has  a  good  ap- 
preciation for  others'  opinions." 

Schikler  agrees,  saying  Lampton  leads  In  a 
quiet  kind  of  way,  building  a  consensus  from 
members.  "She  doesn't  come  into  a  room 
and  try  to  throw  her  weight  around,"  she 
says. 

Lampton  was  a  member  of  the  Broadway 
Project  and  was  named  the  first  chairman 
of  the  Downtown  Development  Corp.  fol- 
lowing Thomas  Simons'  death  last  summer. 

Alberts  said  that  in  the  meetings  she's  run 
so  far,  she's  worked  hard  to  Illicit  the  views 
of  other  people.  And  the  board  members  re- 
spect her  and  know  she's  not  trying  to  pro- 
mote some  hidden  agenda,  he  said. 

She  was  integral  in  the  founding  of  the 
Leadership  Louisville  program.  As  the  vice 
president  of  Human  Resources  for  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  she  approached 
three  community  leaders  about  starting  the 
program  in  1979.  She  has  been  involved 
with  it  ever  since  and  is  now  chsurman  of 
the  Leadership  Louisville  Foundation. 

She  also  serves  as  the  Southeast  Regional 
chairman  for  the  Committee  of  200  Women, 
a  national  group  of  prominent  businesswom- 
en who  promote  active  involvement  in  biisi- 
ness.  economic,  educational,  social  and  polit- 
ical issues. 

She  is  an  advocate  of  small  businesb  and  is 
the  federal  liaison  from  Kentucky  of  the 
National  Federation  of  Independent  Busi- 
ness. 

"I  think  the  real  strength  of  the  whole 
country  is  the  ability  of  a  person  to  go  into 
business  and  to  build  that  business  and  pass 
it  on  to  his  children,"  she  says.  Especially  in 
this  era  of  many  takeovers,  she  says,  small 
businesses  "keep  that  long-term  view  that  is 
so  often  lost  in  big  business  when  quarterly 
earnings  are  everything." 

Since  1976.  Lampton  has  been  the  race 
chairman  for  the  Hard  Scuffle  Steeple- 
chase, which  benefits  the  Kentucky  Opera 


Association.  In  1979,  she  made  the  decision 
to  include  international  horses  in  the  event. 
Unfortunately,  because  of  the  transporta- 
tion costs  and  the  costs  of  quarantine,  the 
move  ended  up  costing  $55,000,  which 
Lampton  says  she  felt  obligated  to  pay  be- 
cause it  was  her  decision.  But  she  was  only 
earning  $30,000  and  couldn't  afford  the 
money  out  of  her  salary.  So  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  another  businesswoman,  she  started 
a  magazine,  called  High  Roads  Folio,  which 
features  articles  and  photos  about  the  land, 
heritage  and  values. 

Advertising  revenue  from  the  magazine 
helped  her  pay  off  the  debt  in  three  years 
and  Lampton  continues  to  publish  the  mag- 
azine each  year. 

Lampton  is  the  publisher  and  she  com- 
piles the  articles  and  sells  the  ads.  The 
20.000  copies  are  sent  free  across  that 
nation  each  year.  "The  magazine  gives  me  a 
whole  lot  of  joy."  she  says. 

Her  love  of  writing  had  been  shown  earli- 
er, when  in  1973.  officials  at  the  Monticello 
historical  home  in  Virginia  commissioned 
her  to  write  and  illustrate  a  children's  book 
about  Thomas  Jefferson  and  his  grandchil- 
dren. She  has  also  had  poetry  published  in 
the  Green  River  Kentucky  Poetry  Review. 

Lampton  also  speaks  frequently  about  her 
love  of  the  land.  She  lives  on  the  600-acre 
Tirbracken  Farm,  which  overlooks  the  Ohio 
River  in  Oldham  County.  She  lives  in  a 
house  that  was  built  during  the  civil  war  era 
and  has  six  dogs,  cattle,  horses  and  ponies 
on  the  farm. 

"Nana's  attention  to  her  farm  and  that 
life  adds  a  dimension  that  many  other  bu- 
sinesspeople  may  not  have."  Schilder  says. 

Lampton  loves  to  ride  her  horse.  Mike  Da- 
vidson, who  is  adjutant  general  for  the  state 
of  Kentucky,  says  they  ride  together  occa- 
sionally and  he  describes  her  as  "fearless 
and  tireless"  on  a  thoroughbred.  He  says  he 
rides  a  large  16'/^-hands-high  horse  named 
"Baggins."  that  he  considers  half-mad.  But 
Lampton  will  often  jump  4-foot-high  fences 
at  a  full  gallop  on  the  horse,  he  says. 

Lampton  also  has  been  active  in  politics, 
switching  from  the  Democratic  to  the  Re- 
publican party  during  Ronald  Reagan's 
second  term,  because  she  said  she  believed 
the  Republicans  were  the  party  best  able  to 
allow  individuals  to  reach  their  potential. 

She  was  co-chairman  of  George  Bush's  fi- 
nance committee  in  Kentucky  during  the 
1988  presidential  election  and  a  member  of 
his  national  steering  committee.  She  also 
has  worked  for  Republican  U.S.  Senator 
Mitch  McConnell  and  Democratic  Mayor 
Jerry  Abramson.  and  she  plans  to  work  for 
John  Heybum.  a  Republican  candidate  for 
county  Judge  executive. 

Some  of  her  peers  in  the  business  commu- 
nity consider  Lampton  to  be  a  pioneer 
among  Louisville  businesswomen.  They  said 
they  know  of  no  other  woman  in  Louisville 
heading  a  larger  independent  company. 

"I  think  she  has  been  a  trailblazer  for 
women  who  have  come  behind  her,"  Abram- 
son said. 

Lampton  says  when  she  came  to  Lousivllle 
in  1966.  she  couldn't  find  another  woman  in 
management  training  to  have  lunch  with. 
Now  she  can  count  hundreds  of  them. 

"It's  been  one  of  the  biggest  revolutions 
our  country  has  seen.  And  I've  been  right  in 
the  middle  of  it."« 


EASTERN  AIRLINES  STRIKE 

•  Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  the 
strike  at  Eastern  Airlines  has  lasted 
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over  2  months  now.  Unfortunately,  we 
are  not  much  closer  to  an  acceptable 
resolution  of  this  situation  than  we 
were  back  on  March  4  when  the  strike 
began. 

This  body  has  made  a  deliberate 
effort  to  allow  the  marketplace  and 
the  involved  parties  time  to  resolve 
the  situation.  But  with  every  day  that 
passes,  passengers  are  being  inconven- 
ienced, employees  livelihoods  are 
being  jeopardized,  and  a  once-thriving 
company  is  being  weakened. 

Clearly  it  is  the  public  sentiment 
that  Eastern  Airlines  should  return  to 
the  air  as  quickly  as  possible.  I  have 
proposed  that  the  Senate  voice  public 
sentiment  by  expressing  its  sense  that 
the  Bankruptcy  Court  and  all  involved 
parties  should  facilitate  the  prompt 
and  safe  restoration  of  Eastern  Air- 
lines to  fuU  operations  through  all  ap- 
propriate action,  which  may  include 
appointment  of  an  independent  trust- 
ee pending  sale  of  the  company. 

This  sense  of  the  Senate  resolution 
is  cosponsored  by  Senators  Burdick, 
DoDD,  Adams,  Metzenbaum,  Kennedy, 
HsFLiN.  Kerkt,  Robb,  Simon,  Inouye, 
Ntrnn.  PowLER.  Bryan,  Levin,  and 
Motnihan. 

My  home  State  of  Florida,  of  which 
Eastern  is  a  major  corporate  citizen. 
suffers  from  the  effects  of  the  dispute 
daily.  The  public  is  affected  not  only 
from  the  lack  of  service,  but  also  the 
economic  devastation  caused  by  thou- 
sands of  employees  out  of  work  and 
millions  of  dollars  of  lost  revenues  to 
tourism  and  other  industries  which 
depend  on  Eastern's  continued  surviv- 
al. 

For  example,  one  small  travel  agent 
reported  a  loss  of  $18,000  in  ticket  re- 
funds to  passengers  for  which  Eastern 
has  not  yet  reimbursed. 

Travelers  report,  and  other  airlines 
confirm  that  the  number  of  discount 
fares  available  has  dropped  signifi- 
cantly. In  fact,  the  average  price  per 
ticket  for  corporate  travel  has  in- 
creased from  $290  to  $433  since  De- 
cember. 

Why  do  we  recommend  that  the 
bankruptcy  judge  appoint  a  trustee? 
The  answer  is  simple.  The  current 
management  has  been  unable  to  suc- 
cessfully negotiate  a  contract  exten- 
sion with  the  workers.  Prospects  for 
the  two  parties  returning  to  the  table 
are  dim  at  best.  As  a  result,  the  compa- 
ny now  faces  liquidation. 

Appointment  of  an  unbiased,  inde- 
pendent trustee  could  facilitate  the 
end  of  the  strike,  making  Extern 
more  attractive  to  both  potential 
buyers  and  to  customers. 

Mr.  President,  the  slow  and  painful 
deterioration  of  labor  and  manage- 
ment relations  at  Eastern  Airlines  has 
dragged  on  too  long.  To  quote  Judge 
Burton  Lifland,  Eastern  "has  re- 
mained too  long  in  the  emergency 
room  and  is  hemorrhaging  $1  million  a 
day." 


Any  further  delay  in  the  restoration 
of  the  airlines  could  render  full  return 
to  operations  impossible.  I  encourage 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  represent- 
ing public  sentiment  by  the  simple  act 
of  encouraging  expeditious  action  on 
the  behalf  of  all  the  involved  parties. 

I  am  disappointed  that  an  appropri- 
ate vehicle  on  which  to  consider  this 
legislation  was  not  forthcoming.  It  is 
important  to  the  Eastern  employees 
that  the  Senate  go  on  record  in  sup- 
port of  a  speedy  resolution  to  this  situ- 
ation.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  REV.  JOHN  A. 
CUNICO 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
to  a  significant  milestone  in  the  life  of 
one  of  Washington's  truly  outstanding 
religious  leaders  and  community  serv- 
ants. I  rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  Rev. 
John  A.  Cunico  as  he  celebrates  the 
25th  anniversary  of  his  ordination  to 
the  priesthood.  Father  John's  joy  and 
pride  will  be  shared  by  the  community 
at  large  in  a  special  celebration,  a  mass 
of  thanksgiving  on  Sunday.  May  21, 
1989.  To  show  the  depth  of  their  ap- 
preciation for  his  many  contributions 
to  the  richness  of  parish  life  at  St. 
Francis  de  Sales,  the  parishioners  will 
have  a  grand  reception  in  his  honor 
immediately  following  the  mass. 

Father  John  is  a  man  of  great  dedi- 
cation and  commitment.  At  a  very 
early  age  he  knew  he  was  called  by 
God  to  serve  his  community.  He  re- 
sponded to  his  divine  call  soon  after 
he  graduated  from  St.  Charles  High 
School/College  in  1958.  In  1960  he 
completed  his  B.A.  in  philosophy  at 
St.  Mary's  Seminary  in  Baltimore  and 
then  went  on  to  earn  his  STL  from  the 
Theological  College,  Washington,  in 
1964.  He  officially  entered  the  perma- 
nent vocation  on  May  23  that  same 
year  with  his  ordination  to  the  priest- 
hood by  Archbishop  O'Boyle  at  St. 
Matthew's  Cathedral  here  in  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

Father  John's  first  appointment  was 
to  Holy  Name  Parish  in  Washington. 
DC.  as  assistant  pastor  from  1964  to 
1972.  He  became  well  known  to  be  a 
man  with  the  gift  of  great  energy  and 
personal  strength.  During  those  years 
he  also  served  as  assistant  pastor  at  St. 
Martin's  and  Assumption  parishes  in 
Washington.  In  1979  he  went  west  to 
St.  Anthony  of  Padua  in  Denver.  CO. 
but  returned  to  Washington  in  1980  to 
St.  Francis  de  Sales,  serving  the  con- 
gregation that  knows  him  today  as  a 
spiritual  leader  with  the  noblest  quali- 
ties of  selfless  dedication.  He  began  at 
St.  Francis  as  administrator  and  was 
soon  appointed  associate  pastor  the 
same  year.  By  June  1982  Father  John 
was  honored  with  his  appointment  as 
pastor. 

Father  John  has  always  been  an 
active  and  vital  participant  in  the  com- 


mimity  at  large.  In  addition  to  his  re- 
sponsibilities as  pastor,  he  has  reached 
out,  contributing  enthusiasm,  leader- 
ship, and  hope  to  every  facet  of  St. 
Francis  Parish.  He  has  touched  the 
lives  of  hundreds,  perhaps  thousands 
of  teens  and  young  adults,  helping  or- 
ganize sports  programs,  youth/family 
counseling,  and  serving  as  moderator 
of  high  school  CCD  classes.  Father 
John  provided  a  vital  boost  to  the 
Ward  6  Model  Cities  Program,  a  neigh- 
borhood rehabilitation  effort  to  revive 
neighborhoods  through  education, 
jobs,  and  renovation  of  houses.  He  is 
also  an  active  member  of  the  Ward  6 
Ecumenical  Group  Ministry. 

Father  John  promotes  the  value  of 
Catholic  education  as  a  developmental 
building  block  in  the  life  of  a  young 
person,  helping  the  adults  of  tomor- 
row to  achieve  the  solid  grounding  in 
Christian  Catholic  morals  and  values 
to  overcome  any  and  all  earthly  obsta- 
cles. 

Father  John  helps  in  many  secular 
activities,  supporting  community  pro- 
grams for  the  needy,  the  unemployed, 
the  elderly  and  those  hobbled  by  ad- 
dictions. 

My  own  remarks  are  a  humble  indi- 
cator of  the  outpouring  of  affection 
and  respect  that  friends,  family,  and 
parishioners  hold  for  Father  John  as 
the  entire  community  celebrates  his  25 
years  in  the  priesthood.  We  all  are 
thankful  and  greatly  blessed  that  his 
life  has  crossed  ours.  His  compassion, 
his  contagious  devotion  to  his  faith, 
and  his  boundless  love  for  his  fellow 
man  and  woman  has  enriched  us  all. 

I  particularly  want  to  thank  Verdell 
Simmons  for  bringing  many  of  the  de- 
tails of  Father  John's  remarkable 
work  to  my  attention,  and  I  ask  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  congratulating 
this  esteemed  pastor,  exemplary  cler- 
gyman, and  great  American  for  25 
years  of  service  to  the  people  of  his 
church  and  the  commimity.» 


NEW  JERSEY  VIETNAM 
VETERANS  MEMORIAL 

•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
last  week  I  was  honored  to  participate 
in  the  groundbresJcing  for  the  memori- 
al to  New  Jersey's  Vietnam  veterans. 

The  New  Jersey  memorial  will  stand 
as  a  permanent  reminder  of  the  New 
Jersey  heroes  who  died  for  their  coun- 
try in  Vietnam.  Engraved  with  the 
names  of  the  1,484  New  Jerseyites  who 
never  returned  from  the  war,  the 
black  granite  panels  will  serve  as  a 
simple  yet  eloquent  symbol  of  the  sac- 
rifices New  Jersey  made  for  America. 
A  circular  design  of  the  panels  will 
enable  the  visitor  to  enter  the  circle 
and  symbolically  embrace  all  the 
names  at  once. 

The  memorial  is  a  long  overdue  trib- 
ute to  those  who  served  in  Vietnam.  In 
a  small  but  meaningful  way,  it  will 
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help  us  acknowledge  the  vast  debt  we 
have  to  our  Vietnam  veterans. 

When  our  country  called,  those 
brave  individuals  went  willingly,  and 
were  prepared  to  pay  any  price  to 
serve.  But  for  a  long  time,  Vietnam 
veterans  were  overlooked  by  our  coun- 
try. 

When  thanks  was  given  out,  they  did 
not  receive  them  and  were  denied  the 
recognition  they  deserved.  The  sacri- 
fices they  made,  and  are  still  making 
as  a  result  of  that  service,  went  imack- 
nowledged. 

Today  there  are  those  who  suffer 
from  exposure  to  agent  orange  or  from 
posttraumatic  stress  disorder.  There 
are  those  whose  loved  ones  remain 
missing  in  action  in  Vietnam.  These  in- 
dividuals understand  that  in  many 
ways,  society  still  has  not  fully  ac- 
knowledged their  losses. 

The  New  Jersey  Vietnam  Veterans 
Memorial  is  one  small  step  in  rectify- 
ing that  mistake.  To  those  fallen 
heroes  who  died  defending  democracy, 
the  memorial  says  publicly  and  perma- 
nently, we  thank  you.  To  those  who 
returned  from  Vietnam  as  unsung 
heroes,  the  memorial  says  that  as  a 
State,  we  are  proud.  And  to  those  still 
listed  as  missing  in  action  or  prisoners 
of  war.  the  memorial  says  that  until 
we  learn  their  fate,  we  will  not  rest. 

I  am  proud  that  my  State  pulled  to- 
gether to  make  the  memorial  a  reality. 
I  hope  New  Jerseyites  will  continue  to 
make  the  symbolic  "thank  you"  ex- 
pressed by  the  memorial  a  concrete  re- 
ality for  those  Vietnam  veterans  who 
did  return  from  the  war. 

Most  of  all,  I  hope  that  in  the 
future,  America  will  be  free  and  at 
peace.  That  no  more  memorials  will  be 
needed  because  no  more  Americans 
will  have  died  in  war. 

But  until  that  time,  I  will  rest  easier 
luiowing  that  those  who  were  called 
on  to  serve  their  country,  did  so  will- 
ingly, and  with  pride.  That  upon  their 
return,  or  their  death,  they  got  a 
heroes  tribute,  and  that  America  con- 
tinues to  honor  their  memory  by  re- 
maining true  to  what  they  died  for.* 


CATASTROPHIC  HEALTH 
INSURANCE 

•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  discuss  the  increasingly 
controversial  catastrophic  illness  law. 
The  first  thing  I  want  to  do  is  com- 
mend Senator  Bentsen  and  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  for  holding  hearings 
on  this  legislation. 

There  are  mauiy  reasons  to  review 
the  law.  There's  uncertainty  over  how 
much  revenue  the  surtax  will  bring  in. 
Likewise,  there's  a  lot  of  uncertainty 
about  how  much  some  of  the  bene- 
fits—particuarly  the  prescription  drug 
benefit— will  cost.  Most  importantly, 
many,  many  seniors  question  whether 
all  these  benefits  are  really  worth  the 


costs— costs  which  Medicare  benefici- 
aries alone  pay. 

In  retrospect,  when  catastrophic  ill- 
ness insurance  passed  as  a  costly,  ex- 
panded law  last  summer,  I  expected 
some— but  perhaps  not  all— of  the  con- 
troversy now  occurring. 

When  I  voted  for  the  law  last  June,  I 
had  only  two  choices— no  catastrophic 
coverage  at  all,  or  this  expensive  bill.  I 
thought  the  protection  this  bill  of- 
fered was  very  important,  so  I  voted  in 
favor  of  the  costly  version.  Even  so,  I 
expressed  my  reservations  on  the 
Senate  floor  at  that  time: 

I  must  say  I  am  amazed  at  the  extent  to 
which  new  benefits  have  been 
added  .  .  .  benefits  that  are  not  necessarily 
related  to  catastrophic  health 

expenses  .  .  .  These  benefits  have  clearly 
increased  the  cost  of  the  program. 

I  am  quite  concerned  that  there  will  be  a 
backlash  from  older  Americans  when  they 
find  out  exactly  how  costly  these  new  bene- 
fits are.  In  the  end,  my  concern  is  that  the 
underlying  financing  structure— particularly 
the  income  related  premium  that  will  be  ad- 
ministered through  the  tax  system— will 
prove  unsustainable. 

The  huge  tax  increase  is  going  to  surprise 
many  older  Americans. 

Catastrophic  care  is  not  the  only  health 
care  need  of  the  elderly  or  the  American 
people  generally.  Indeed,  by  most  estimates 
it  represents  a  rather  modest  extension.  .  .  . 

Last  month,  I  sent  many  older  New 
Mexicans  a  description  of  the  cata- 
strophic illness  law  and  a  ballot  asking 
for  their  opinion  of  the  law.  Almost  all 
who  responded  supported  some  major 
change  in  the  law.  Many  urged  that 
we  return  to  a  simpler,  less  costly  bill, 
similar  to  the  one  I  sponsored  in  1987. 

I  also  will  tell  my  colleagues  that  I 
plan  to  cosponsor  S.  335,  originally  in- 
troduced by  Senator  McCain.  S.  335 
delays  the  implementation  of  the 
surtax.  There  is  no  reason  that  seniors 
should  pay  this  burdensome  tax  while 
Congress  is  reviewing  the  catastrophic 
illness  law. 

S.  335  also  delays  some  of  the  bene- 
fits, many  of  which  are  unrelated  to  a 
catastrophic  illness.  We  cannot  leave 
every  benefit  in  place  while  delaying 
the  financing  for  those  benefits. 

S.  335  does  not  necessarily  eliminate 
these  benefits.  It  simply  puts  them  on 
hold  for  1  year  while  the  overall  law 
and  its  financing  are  being  reviewed. 

However,  S.  335  retains  without 
delay  the  key  provisions  of  improved 
hospitalization  coverage  in  the  cata- 
strophic law.  Prior  to  the  passage  of 
catastrophic  illness  insurance,  a  Medi- 
care beneficiary  who  faced  an  ex- 
tended hospital  stay  could  easily  face 
bankruptcy  for  him/herself  and 
family.  That  was  not  acceptable.  We 
cannot  delay  these  critical  improve- 
ments. 

S.  335  also  implements  this  summer 
the  key  provision  that  protects  the 
person  at  home  from  becoming  impov- 
erished if  a  spouse  enters  a  nursing 
home.  Older  Americans  have  consist- 


ently expressed  their  support  for  these 
provisions. 

I  should  also  note  that  many  organi- 
zations representing  senior  citizens 
support  Senator  McCain's  bill. 

In  summary,  S.  335  is  an  appropriate 
place  to  start.  It  doesn't  commit  Con- 
gress to  anything.  It  just  gives  us  more 
time  to  assess  all  the  complaints  we 
are  hearing  about  this  law.  For  exam- 
ple. S.  335  is  consistent  with  Senator 
Bentsen's  intent  to  assess  the  revenue 
stream  flowing  into  catastrophic  cov- 
erage. 

As  my  last  point.  I  also  plan  to  re- 
introduce the  main  substance  of  the 
catastrophic  illness  bill  I  sponsored  in 
1987.  As  the  Finance  Committee  re- 
views the  catastrophic  law,  I  hope  it 
will  heed  the  views  of  many  older 
Americans  in  New  Mexico,  and  give  se- 
rious consideration  to  the  legislation  I 
plan  to  offer.  It  will  be  relatively  inex- 
pensive, and  it  will  be  financed  with- 
out a  mandatory  surtax. 

I  also  plan  to  modify  my  original 
bill,  to  include  some  features  that 
older  Americans  I  talk  with  feel  are 
most  important  and  clearly  worth  the 
cost.  Most  notably,  I  refer  to  financial 
protection  for  a  spouse  at  home  when 
someone  enters  a  nursing  home,  the 
so-called  spousal  impoverishment  law. 

Once  again,  I  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  the  Finance  Committee  for 
holding  a  hearing  to  review  the  cata- 
strophic law.  I  look  forward  to  it.  • 


THE  RURAL  PRIMARY  CARE 
INCENTIVES  ACT  OF  1989 

•  Mr.  CONRAD.  Mr!  President,  I  rise 
today  to  join  my  distinguished  col- 
league. Senator  Pryor,  as  an  original 
cosponsor  of  the  Rural  Primary  Care 
Incentives  Act  of  1989.  This  is  an  im- 
portant initiative,  which  will  go  far  to 
fill  the  gaps  in  our  health  care  system. 

Senator  Pryor's  bill  will  hopefully 
serve  as  an  incentive  for  physicians  to 
locate  in  underserved  rural  areas.  This 
bill  will  provide  a  $12,000  tax  credit 
for  3  years  for  participating  physi- 
cians. The  bill  provides  incentives  for 
physicians  to  stay  as  long  as  5  years. 
Finally,  grants  and  loans  made  by  the 
National  Health  Service  Corps  will  be 
made  nontaxable  by  this  legislation— 
this  taxation  has  served  as  an  impedi- 
ment to  attracting  participants  to  the 
corps. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  ac- 
tually is  experiencing  rapid  growth  in 
physician  supply— yet  rural  areas  still 
struggle  to  attract  and  retain  doctors 
to  serve  in  their  communities.  We 
must  find  a  way  to  bring  doctors  to 
rural  America.  The  bill  is  an  impor- 
tant step  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  an  article 
from  the  Devils  Lake  Journal  from 
May  9  be  inserted  in  the  Record.  It  de- 
tails the  enormous  manpower  needs  of 
communities  in  North  Dakota.  Fully 
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30  towns  are  searching  for  physicians 
and  other  health  professionals.  Rural 
Americans  are  critically  threatened  by 
this  lack  of  physicians  and  other 
health  professionals. 

I  commend  Senator  Pryor  for  his  in- 
novative legislation.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  carefully  consider  its  merits 
and  hope  it  and  other  rural  health 
manpower  initiatives  will  succeed  this 
year. 

The  article  follows: 
ATTHAcrmc   Doctors  Todoh  for  Smaller 
Rural  Clinics— Lakb  Region  Clinic  Said 
CoMPErrrivE 

(By  Kris  Pehr) 
Attracting  physicians  to  a  rural  area,  espe- 
cially rural  North  Dakota,  is  no  easy  task. 

The  Lake  Region  clinic  staff  knows.  They 
have  been  searching  for  another  primary 
care  physician— a  family  practitioner  with 
an  interest  in  obstetrics  would  be  ideal— for 
about  two  years. 

The  past  nine  months  "we've  turned  up 
the  jets"  in  the  search,  according  to  admin- 
istrator Joel  Rotvold. 

The  clinic  is  aggressively  pursuing  both 
family  practice  residents  and  physicians 
with  established  practices  in  the  upper  Mid- 
west—North Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Nebras- 
ka. Minnesota,  Iowa  and  Wisconsin.  They've 
created  a  data  base  in  order  to  conUct 
about  4.000  doctors,  and  are  now  in  the 
process  of  contacting  about  that  many  resi- 
dents. 

The  responses  are  as  good  as  can  be  ex- 
pected, Rotvold  said.  Physicians  responding 
are  "noncommittal,"  wanting  to  "look  at  the 
practice  at  arm's  length." 

Most  clinics  use  recruiting  firms  to  assist 
them  in  finding  physicians  and.  although 
the  Lake  Region  Clinic  has  contacted  a  few 
as  a  contingency.  Rotvold  isn't  ready  to  give 
in. 

Finding  the  right  physician  for  the  prac- 
tice occupies  a  good  chunk  of  Rotvold's 
eight-  to  10-hour  day.  "We're  probably 
doing  more  than  any  other  clinic  in  trying 
to  recruit,"  he  said.  "It's  better  than  sitting 
on  our  hands  and  waiting  for  someone  to 
walk  through  the  door." 

The  extra  work  and  effort  seem  to  be 
worth  it.  ""In  a  community  this  size,  it  only 
takes  one  (doctor)  to  make  a  significant  dif- 
ference," he  said.  "We've  got  to  keep  turn- 
ing over  stones." 

The  Lake  Region  Clinic  has  a  shortage  of 
doctors.  Rotvold  said  that  some  patients  are 
being  treated  over  the  telephone,  which  the 
doctors  don't  like.  ""If  there  was  more  time, 
they  could  see  more  patients. "  he  said. 

For  many  reasons,  rural  communities 
have  shortages  of  health  care  personnel.  Ac- 
cording to  a  1988  report  to  the  U.S.  Senate's 
Special  Committee  on  Aging,  reasons  for 
the  shortage  include: 

First,  inadequate  and  inequitable  reim- 
bursement rates  and  the  difficulty  in  devel- 
oping a  successful  practice  in  low  population 
areas.  Medicare  reimbursements  to  physi- 
cians in  rural  areas  are  less  than  those  prac- 
ticing in  urban  areas. 

Second,  fear  of  professional  isolation  and 
a  lack  of  modem  medical  facilities,  equip- 
ment or  local  referral  laboratories. 

Third,  inability  to  find  acceptable  employ- 
ment for  a  professional  spouse. 

Fourth,  the  fear  that  practice  in  rural 
areas  may  prove  to  be  a  24-hour  Job  with  in- 
adequate back-up  support. 

Another  problem  in  attracting  doctors  to 
Devils  Lake  is  that  there  are  fewer  family 


practice  or  primary  care  physicians  avail- 
able. Following  a  nationwide  trend,  this  is 
the  second  year  fewer  family  practice  resi- 
dency positions  were  filled  during  the  Na- 
tional Residency  Matching  Program  match 
day.  held  on  March  22. 

The  fill  rate  was  7.1  percent,  compared  to 
73.3  percent  last  year,  according  to  the  April 
1989  issue  of  the  American  Academy  of 
FamUy  Physicians  (AAFP)  Reporter.  The 
publication  said  that,  prior  to  1988.  the 
family  practice  fill  rate  in  the  match  aver- 
aged 82  percent. 

This  year's  match  results  reflect  the  con- 
tinuation of  a  downward  trend  in  the 
number  of  medical  students  desiring  family 
practice  careers.  About  10.78  percent  of  U.S. 
medical  students  who  graduated  between 
July  1987  and  June  1988  were  in  the  family 
practice  residencies  as  of  October  1988— a 
drop  from  12  percent  in  the  previous  year. 

Rural  areas  have  22  percent  of  the  na- 
tion's doctors,  14  percent  of  ite  pharmacies 
and  18  percent  of  its  nurses,  yet  they  con- 
tain 30  percent  of  its  total  population,  ac- 
cording to  a  1988  report  to  the  U.S.  Senate's 
Special  Committee  on  Aging. 

Further,  one-fourth  of  the  U.S.  popula- 
tion—and one-third  of  its  elderly— live  in 
rural  America.  Many  rural  doctors  are  near- 
ing  retirement.  A  recent  study  for  the  Na- 
tional Rural  Health  Association  predicts 
that  the  number  of  rural  practitioners  could 
drop  by  25  percent  within  the  next  five 
years. 

Several  factors  influence  a  doctor's  deci- 
sion to  settle  in  a  certain  area.  According  to 
the  winter  1988  issue  of  FOCUS  on  Rural 
Health,  a  publication  of  the  Center  for 
Rural  Health  at  the  University  of  North 
Dakota  in  Grand  Porks,  physicians  from 
rural  areas  are  more  likely  to  practice  in 
rural  areas  than  are  physicians  raised  in 
non-rural  areas  and  vice  versa. 

Other  feu:tors  include  the  number  of  con- 
tacts with  other  physicians,  continuing  med- 
ical education  opportunities,  professional 
growth  opportunities,  and  the  availability  of 
medical  facilities. 

The  preference  of  a  physician's  family  are 
also  a  contributing  factor.  Pour  physicians 
have  interviewed  at  the  Lake  Region  Clinic 
within  the  past  six  months,  according  to 
Rotvold.  He  said  that,  of  the  four,  one  was 
living  in  a  large  city  and  didn't  want  to  give 
up  the  social  opportunities.  Another  physi- 
cian's family  felt  close  ties  to  the  communi- 
ty they  were  already  in. 

Rotvold  said  that  recruiting  physicians  is 
often  a  "sales  job.  It's  like  attracting  a  busi- 
ness to  Devils  Lake. "  he  said.  "If  there's  not 
progressive  educational  opportunities,  for 
example,  that  could  be  a  deterrent. " 

Rural  communities  have  been  forced  to 
offer  physicians  bonuses  or  guaranteed  sala- 
ries to  entice  them  to  relocate.  Although 
Rotvold  refused  to  reveal  the  Lake  Region 
Clinic's  compensation  package,  he  said  it  is 
""competitive.  Whenever  we've  talked  to 
physicians  about  a  benefit  package,  they've 
never  said  it's  not  enough  for  a  first  year 
guarantee."  he  said. 

The  clinic  has  13  doctors  on  staff  includ- 
ing five  family  practitioners,  four  general 
internists,  an  Intemistgastroenterologist.  an 
obstetriciangynecologist  and  two  surgeons. 
Other  nonaffiliated  physicians  Include  an 
ophthalmologist  and  two  hospital-based  ra- 
diologists. 

Specialists  from  larger  clinics  also  see  pa- 
tients here.  Patients  are  generally  referred 
by  their  own  doctor. 

Three  doctors  handle  all  deliveries  at 
Mercy  Hospital,  which  last  year  amounted 


to  about  350  babies.  Rotvold  said  that  an- 
other family  practitioner  with  an  Interest  in 
obstetrics  would  "take  a  lot  of  the  pressure 
off." 

That  Individual  may  be  hard  to  find,  how- 
ever. Malpractice  insurance  premiums  for 
those  physicians  who  handle  obstetrics  Is 
rising,  resulting  In  many  doctors  dropping 
obstetrics  from  their  practices.  Several  prac- 
tices In  the  Lake  Region  area  have  done 
that,  which  may  account  for  the  high 
demtuid  for  obstetrical  services  in  Devils 
Lake. 

The  clinic  Is  also  Interested  In  a  pediatri- 
cian and  a  non-Invasive  cardiologist  who 
would  also  do  some  internal  medicine  work. 

""Even  If  we  had  these  three,  we'd  still 
have  to  fill  any  vacancies  due  to  retire- 
ment." Rotvold  said.  "The  physicians  here 
have  loyalty  to  the  group  and  their  patients. 
If  they  feel  they're  leaving  the  group  tre- 
mendously short,  they'll  not  do  that 
(retire)." 

Medicare  reimbursements  which  are  on  a 
fixed  fee  payment  schedule,  affect  the 
clinic.  Rotvold  said,  but  it  is  not  a  great  con- 
cern. "The  doctor  treats  the  patient;  they're 
not  really  affected  by  Medicare." 

However,  the  clinic  has  written  off  about 
a  third  of  a  million  dollars  in  bad  debts  each 
year,  according  to  Rotvold.  That  figure  is 
"possibly  on  the  low  side,  he  said,  and  re- 
flects Medicare  and  Medicaid  write  offs,  un- 
compensated health  care  and  uncollectible 
debts.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  MARION  AND 
NORMAN  HEINE 

•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
I  rise  to  pay  tribute  to  a  distinguished 
couple,  Marion  and  Norman  Heine. 
Judge  and  Mrs.  Heine  will  be  honored 
at  the  first  armual  tribute  dinner  of 
the  South  Jersey  Chapter  of  American 
Associates,  Ben-Gurion  University  of 
the  Negev  on  June  6  at  Congregation 
Beth  El  in  Cherry  Hill. 

Committed  to  Israel  and  with  a 
strong  belief  in  a  Jewish  education, 
the  Heines  are  currently  involved  in 
the  leadership  of  the  American  Associ- 
ates. Ben-Gurion  University  of  the 
Negav.  They  have  been  an  inspiration 
to  others  and  helped  found  the  new 
South  Jersey  chapter. 

Judge  Heine  is  a  distinguished 
lawyer.  After  passing  the  bar  exam  in 
1933.  he  formed  a  partnership  with  his 
brother  Aaron.  He  served  as  a  judge  of 
the  New  Jersey  Superior  Court,  as 
Camden  Coimty  prosecutor  and 
Camden  city  attorney. 

His  political  involvements  date  baclc 
to  1927.  He  was  president  of  the  New 
Jersey  Cotmty  Prosecutors'  Associa- 
tion and  the  New  Jersey  Institute  of 
Municipal  Attorneys.  Today  Judge 
Heine  pursues  his  profession  of  coun- 
sel with  the  law  firm  of  Katz,  Lane, 
Ettin,  Levine  &  Kurzweil  of  Cherry 
Hill  and  Judicate,  a  company  that  set- 
tles cases  privately. 

Norman  has  actively  participated  in 
Jewish  life  as  president  of  the  Jewish 
Federation  of  Camden  County,  chair- 
man. Bureau  of  Jewish  Education,  vice 
president    of    the    Jewish    Geriatric 
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Home,  and  president  of  Woodcrest 
Country  Club.  He  was  a  recipient  of 
the  Camden  County  Community  Serv- 
ice Award. 

Judge  and  Mrs.  Heine  have  been 
married  since  1939  and  recently  cele- 
brated their  50th  wedding  anniversary. 
The  former  Marion  Zeller  of  Wilkes 
Barre,  Mrs.  Heine  is  a  member  of  the 
National  Council  of  Jewish  Women, 
ORT  and  Hadassah.  She  was  past 
chairman  of  the  Women's  Division  of 
Allied  Jewish  Appeal  and  is  a  life 
member  of  the  Jewish  Geriatric  Home 
Women's  Association.  The  Heines 
have  a  son,  Michael,  a  daughter,  Joan 
Feinberg  and  son-in-law  Henry  Fein- 
berg  and  three  grandchildren. 

The  Heines  are  an  exemplary  couple 
and  are  most  deserving  honorees  of 
the  first  annual  tribute  dinner. 
Through  their  efforts  and  love  of 
Israel,  Jewish  life  and  education, 
many  have  benefited.  I  commend 
them  for  their  many  contributions  and 
extend  my  warmest  wishes  and  con- 
gratulations. May  they  have  continued 
happiness  in  the  future.* 


COMMEMORATING  THE  450TH 
ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  LAND- 
ING OF  SPANISH  EXPLORER 
HERNANDO  DeSOTO  IN  FLORI- 
DA 

•  Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  in 
just  a  few  days,  on  May  30,  we  will  ob- 
serve the  450th  anniversary  of  one  of 
the  most  significant  events  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Americas— the  landing  in 
Florida  of  Hernando  DeSoto,  to  begin 
the  first  major  exploratory  expedition 
of  North  America  by  Europeans. 

To  commemorate  this  anniversary, 
Florida  will  dedicate  the  newly  com- 
pleted DeSoto  trail  markings.  This 
project  will  allow  Floridians,  and  all 
Americans,  to  enjoy  and  appreciate 
the  magnitude  of  the  task  undertaken 
by  these  Spanish  explorers,  the  les- 
sons they  learned  from  the  New 
World,  and  the  contributions  they 
made  to  it  in  charting  its  wilds  and  un- 
covering its  promise. 

The  significance  of  DeSoto's  voyage, 
however,  is  not  to  be  found  in  Florida 
alone.  DeSoto's  forces  marched 
through  what  is  now  Georgia,  the 
Carolinas,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Missis- 
sippi, Arkansas,  Louisiana,  and  Texas, 
as  well.  Hernando  DeSoto  himself  died 
on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
This  heritage  of  exploration,  discov- 
ery, challenge,  and  courage  is  one  that 
Florida  shares  with  all  the  States  of 
the  southeastern  United  States;  its 
legacy  is  one  we  share  with  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

For  this  reason,  several  of  my  es- 
teemed Senate  colleagues  and  I  have 
introduced  legislation  to  establish  the 
DeSoto  Trail  Commission,  to  mark  the 
historic  path  of  this  great  expedition 
and  expand  archaeological  and  histori- 
cal research  related  to  its  explorations. 


The  DeSoto  expedition  laid  a  path  to 
America's  future;  it  is  a  part  of  the 
past  that  all  Americans— not  just  Flo- 
ridians—share. 

I  ua-ge  my  colleagues  to  work  togeth- 
er to  speedily  enact  this  legislation,  so 
that  we  can  more  fully  commemorate 
and  appreciate  the  contributions  and 
hardships  of  the  explorers  who  came 
to  our  shores  May  30,  1539.  They 
launched  the  Age  of  Discovery  that 
led  to  our  Nation's  founding;  we  must 
now  enable  more  Americans  to  discov- 
er them  and  their  age— and  thus 
better  understand  our  own.* 


THE  DEMOCRATIC  REVOLUTION 

•  Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
the  pleasure  earlier  this  month  of  par- 
ticipating in  a  fascinating  conference 
on  the  Democractic  Revolution  which 
was  sponsored  by  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  Democracy.  Democracy  has 
made  dramatic  gains  in  the  past 
decade,  and  many  of  the  individuals 
who  have  been  on  the  frontlines  of 
those  gains  gathered  together  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  review 
them  and  explore  future  prospects. 

Most  of  these  individuals  are  associ- 
ated with  Endowment  programs.  If 
they  are  but  a  sampling  of  the  dedicat- 
ed and  committed  individuals  with 
whom  the  Endowment  worlcs  through- 
out the  world,  than  I  am  even  more 
convinced  that  the  Endowment's  tiny 
budget  is  going  very  far  and  that  the 
future  of  democracy  and  democratic 
Institutions  is  bright. 

The  Democratic  Revolution  Confer- 
ence did  not  go  urmoticed  in  the  press, 
and  I  am  pleased  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  a  New  York 
Times  article  by  Michael  Kauffman 
which  summarizes  the  event  and  fol- 
lows: 

The  article  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  May  5, 1989) 

Tyrants'  Foes  Herald  Dawn  of  a  New  Day 

(By  Michael  T.  Kaufman) 

Washington,  May  2.— For  two  days, 
better-  and  lesser-known  strugglers 
against  tyranny— among  them  former 
prisoners,  banned  writers  and  men  and 
women  forced  into  exile— gathered  in 
the  halls  of  Congress  to  discuss,  and 
for  the  most  part  celebrate,  what 
many  described  as  a  revolution  extend- 
ing democracy  through  Latin  America, 
Eastern  Europe  and  China. 

They  had  been  brought  here  by  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  Democracy,  a  Con- 
gressionally  created  body  that  gives  funds 
to  group)s  working  to  advance  democratic  in- 
stitutions. A  tone  of  general  and  jubilant 
optimism  was  set  early  when  a  telegram  was 
read  from  Umberto  Rubin,  a  campaigner  for 
Paruguayan  democracy.  He  apologized  for 
not  coming,  noting  that  two  years  ago  when 
the  Endowment  had  staged  a  similar  gather- 
ing he  was  also  absent.  Then  he  was  kept  in 
Asuncidn  by  a  Government  that  refused  to 
issue  him  a  passport;  now,  he  was  at  home 
to  take  part  in  what  he  thought  would  be 
free  elections. 


Similar  dramatic  changes  in  political  cli- 
mate were  alluded  to  over  and  over.  "Think 
how  confusing  it  would  be  for  a  modem  Rip 
Van  Winkle— one  who  had  fallen  asleep, 
say,  in  1969,"  Senator  Lloyd  Bentsen,  E>emo- 
crat  of  Texas,  said  as  he  greeted  and  saluted 
the  participants.  'He  reads  that  demonstra- 
tors are  complaining  about  police  brutality 
in  the  Soviet  Union,  and  Chinese  students 
are  calling  for  Premier  Li's  resignation  be- 
cause he  is  going  too  slowly  toward  democ- 
racy. It's  Quite  a  change,  and  from  our  point 
of  view,  quite  a  victory.  An  incomplete  victo- 
ry, a  fragile  victory,  but  a  victory  neverthe- 
less." 

READ  DJILAS  BOOK 

The  sense  of  jubilation  extended  beyond 
the  formal  panel  discussions.  At  one  point 
during  a  recess.  Liang  Heng,  the  founder  of 
an  independent  journal,  The  Chinese  Intel- 
lectual, raced  over  to  introduce  himself  to 
Milovan  Djilas,  the  Yugoslav  political  writer 
who  was  imprisoned  for  nine  years  after  he 
broke  with  Tito.  "I  am  here  because  I  read 
your  "New  Class.' " 

"Thank  you  very  much,"  said  Mr.  Djilas, 
who  had  come  from  Belgrade,  where  young 
people  still  generally  shun  him. 

"Yes,  it  was  at  the  end  of  the  Cultural 
Revolution,"  the  Chinese  dissident  contin- 
ued. "My  mother  had  been  imprisoned  and  I 
approved  the  act.  Then  my  father  was  sent 
to  the  countryside.  I  had  been  a  Commu- 
nist, but  I  lost  my  family  and  I  lost  my 
faith.  I  was  14  wandering  around  and  I  did 
try  to  kill  myself.  I  could  not  understand 
how  the  system  I  had  been  taught  to  love 
was  so  different  from  the  reality  I  saw. 
Then  someone  gave  me  a  copy  of  "The  New 
Class'  that  was  copied  by  hand  from  a  book 
printed  in  Hong  Kong.  You  explained  the 
reality  I  was  living  in." 

"Thank  you,"  said  Mr.  Djilas  again. 

"Thank  you,"  said  Mr.  Liang. 

RUNNING  FOR  POLISH  SENATE 

Another  twist  was  apparent  in  the  appear- 
ance of  Jacek  Kuron,  a  key  adviser  to  the 
Solidarity  movement,  who  had  spent  lOMi 
years  in  Poland's  prisons  for  challenging  the 
state  monopolies  over  information,  organi- 
zation and  decision  making.  He  was  sunong 
the  Solidarity  delegation  that  negotiated 
with  the  Communist  authorities  on  meas- 
ures to  broaden  citizen  rights  and  currently 
he  is  one  of  the  independent  candidates  run- 
ning for  the  newly  established  Polish 
Senate. 

Mr.  Kuron  was  given  the  Endowment's 
Democracy  Award  along  with  Monica  Ji- 
menez de  Barros.  She  founded  the  Crusade 
for  Citizen  Participation,  which  mobUized 
millions  of  Chileans  to  take  part  in  a  plebi- 
scite last  October  in  which  voters  refused  to 
extend  the  rule  of  Gen.  Augusto  Pinochet. 

In  his  talk  as  part  of  a  panel  on  East  Eu- 
ropean developments,  the  raspy  voiced  Mr. 
Kuron  gave  a  history  of  the  events  that  led 
the  Polish  Government's  turnaround  on 
Solidarity  and  its  appeals  for  greater  plural- 
ism. "When  I  think  of  how  that  revolution 
began,  it  seems  somehow  so  simple.  What 
did  we  do?  We  spoke  freely,  we  read,  we 
loaned  books  to  each  other  and  we  raised 
money  for  people  who  needed  help.  These 
were  the  simplest  human  actions,  to  orga- 
nize such  simple  acts  turned  out  to  be  like 
putting  a  time  bomb  under  totalitarianism." 

But  amid  the  proclamations  there  were 
warnings  that  the  democratic  innovations, 
particularly  those  related  to  Mikhail  S.  Gor- 
bachev's retreat  from  earlier  Soviet  policies, 
could  yet  capsize.  Jean-Francois  Revel,  the 
French  political  thinker  who  has  written  on 
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totalitarimnism  and  democracy,  noted. 
"Democratic  euphoria  Is  as  dangerous  as 
democratic  pessimism." 

THHXATS  TO  DEMOCRACT 

On  a  related  note.  Leszek  Kolakowski.  a 
philosopher  who  has  taught  at  Oxford  and 
the  University  of  Chicago,  said  that  while 
recent  gains  were  worth  celebrating,  he 
wanted  to  coiHjentrate  on  existing  threats  to 
democracy.  Among  these,  he  identified  ma- 
lignant nationalism,  theocratic  tendencies 
and  terrorism  which  might  lead  states  to 
abandon  citizens'  rights. 

He  also  said  that  another  threat  was  cer- 
tain to  come  from  "the  phenomena  of  end- 
less expectations."  in  which  people  all  over 
the  world  want  more  than  they  have.  Mr. 
Kolakowski  said  that  as  governments  will  be 
forced  to  repair  damage  to  the  planet  there 
will  be  less  and  less  to  apportion,  a  situation 
that  could  imperil  democratic  efforts. 

And  Mr.  Kuron  warned  against  certain 
temptations  of  smugness.  "There  is  a  Icind 
of  thinking  that  I  would  call  ideological 
racism  which  holds  that  we  are  all  inherent- 
ly good  people,  and  they,  the  Communists, 
are  inherently  bad."  he  said.  "The  struggle 
should  not  be  seen  as  people  against  people. 
but  rather  people  against  systems.  We  really 
should  take  the  view  that  everywhere  most 
people  would  prefer  to  show  good  will  and 
what  we  should  concentrate  on  is  building 
institutions  that  make  it  easy  as  possible  to 
do  that."* 


important  to  individual  consumers  as 
well  as  our  entire  economy. 

Mr.  President,  the  ISO  changes  are 
evidence  that  the  property/casualty 
industry  and  State  insurance  regula- 
tors are  acting  to  address  public  policy 
concerns  over  insurance  pricing.  Let  us 
give  them  a  chance  to  work  and  moni- 
tor carefully  to  see  that  they  are  fully 
implemented.* 


UMI 


ISO  POUCY  CHANGES 

•  Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  direct  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  the  recent  policy 
changes  undertaken  by  the  Insurance 
Services  Offices  [ISO!  which  I  believe 
to  be  very  positive.  ISO,  the  insurance 
industry's  actuarial  data-gathering 
body,  will  no  longer  provide  final  advi- 
sory rates  to  the  1.400  insurance  com- 
panies which  participate  in  their  serv- 
ices. 

The  final  advisory  rate  is  an  actuar- 
ial calculation  which  includes  such 
things  as  overhead,  litigation  ex- 
penses, and  a  profit  margin.  The  elimi- 
nation of  advisory  rates  means  that  in- 
surance companies  will  have  to  set 
rates  based  on  their  own  calculations, 
without  the  assistance  of  ISO.  Partici- 
pating companies  will  continue  to  re- 
ceive information  on  losses  and  trends 
In  loss  payments.  State  insurance  reg- 
ulators have  testified  recently  before 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  that 
they  will  seek  to  make  these  major 
changes  in  insurance  ratemaking  a 
permanent  feature  of  State  law  and 
regulations. 

It  is  my  view  that  during  the  months 
ahead,  we  should  carefully  monitor 
the  impact  the  ISO  policy  changes  are 
having  on  the  inrfustry,  the  State  reg- 
ulatory sjrstems  and  policyholders  and 
that  such  scrutiny  precede  and  legisla- 
tive activity  with  regard  to  the  McCar- 
ran-Perguson  Act  granting  insurers 
limited  antitrust  immunity.  Given 
these  significant  changes.  I  believe 
that  a  rush  to  Judgment  on  legislation 
seeking  to  modify  or  repeal  McCarran 
would  create  chaos  in  an  industry  so 


IN  RECOGNITION  OP  MAY  1989, 
"OLDER  AMERICANS  MONTH" 

•  Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  in  my  capacity  as  the  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Aging  of 
the  Labor  and  Human  Resources  Com- 
mittee to  point  out  that  May  1989  is 
being  observed  throughout  the  United 
States  as  "Older  Americans  Month." 
Over  the  past  26  years.  Older  Ameri- 
cans Month  has  become  a  celebrated 
tradition  serving  to  recognize  the 
many  contributions  made  by  senior 
citizens  to  our  great  Nation.  Observ- 
ance of  Older  Americans  Month  also 
contributes  to  a  better  understanding 
of  aging  and  the  aged. 

There  is  a  visible  trend  occurring  in 
America  today— a  gresring  trend— 
which  is  expected  to  continue  well  into 
the  21st  century.  By  the  year  2020.  it 
is  predicted  that  the  number  of  older 
Americans  will  nearly  triple— from  7 
percent  of  our  population  today  to  20 
percent. 

The  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965. 
one  of  the  most  effective  laws  ever 
passed  by  Congress,  has  helped  older 
Americans  become  healthier,  more  in- 
dependent, and  less  isolated  than  they 
were  a  mere  25  years  ago.  Better  nutri- 
tion, preventive  health  care,  job  train- 
ing, and  transportation  are  but  a  few 
of  the  services  provided  for  America's 
senior  citizens  under  this  comprehen- 
sive act.  In  1987,  along  with  other 
members  of  the  Aging  Subcommittee, 
I  was  privileged  to  help  shepherd 
through  Congress  legislation  to  reau- 
thorize the  Older  Americans  Act.  The 
$1.5  billion  reauthorization  passed  the 
Senate  unanimously  in  a  demonstra- 
tion of  the  importance  which  Congress 
attaches  to  the  welfare  of  senior  citi- 
zens. 

The  refined  and  improved  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1987  is  a  major  vehi- 
cle for  the  organization  and  delivery 
of  services  to  older  Americans.  By 
greatly  enhancing  existing  programs 
for  older  citizens  and  authorizing  addi- 
tional programs,  we  respond  to  the 
needs  of  the  growing  population. 

The  gerontocracy  of  America  dic- 
tates change.  As  a  nation  we  are  be- 
coming more  and  more  dependent  on 
the  labor,  services,  and  expertise  older 
citizens  provide.  In  the  upcoming 
years,  fewer  people  will  be  entering 
the  work  force.  The  resulting  labor 
shortage  will  particularly  affect  the 
specialized  areas  of  the  job  market. 


The  act  recognizes  the  tremendous 
growth  in  the  oldest  segment  of  the  el- 
derly population  and  the  projected 
demand  for  community-based,  long- 
term  care  services.  It  is  to  our  benefit 
to  further  ensure  that  all  older  citi- 
zens can  have  jobs,  adequate  housing, 
medical  care,  and  retirement  and  com- 
mimity  services  to  which  they  are  enti- 
tled. 

Smooth  passage  of  this  legislation  is 
evidence  that  Government  can  provide 
essential  services  without  sacrificing 
fiscal  responsibility.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  always  believed  that  the  great- 
ness of  a  nation  can  be  accurately 
measured  by  the  degree  to  which  it 
cares  for  its  elderly  citizens.  Older 
Americans  Month  offers  an  opportuni- 
ty to  rededicate  our  great  Nation  to 
the  proposition  that  every  older  Amer- 
ican is  entitled  to  a  healthy,  happy, 
and  dignified  life  in  old  age.* 


TERRY  ANDERSON 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
today  marks  the  1.524th  day  of  captiv- 
ity for  Terry  Anderson  in  Beirut. 

I  ask  that  the  article  from  the  Octo- 
ber 13,  1986,  Newsweek  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 
Next,  the  Beirot  Hostages— Reagan 
Responds  to  a  Video  Plea 

Peggy  Say  had  tears  in  her  eyes  and 
watched  from  the  edge  of  her  chair  as  her 
brother.  American  hostage  Terry  Anderson, 
appeared  on  American  television.  "It  hurts 
to  see  the  propaganda  with  which  the  ad- 
ministration solved  the  case  of  Mr.  Danilof  f . 
a  citizen  like  us  who  was  in  prison  only  for  a 
short  time."  Anderson  said  in  a  videotape 
that  was  delivered  by  his  Islamic  Holy  War 
captors  to  news  agencies  in  West  Beirut, 
then  beamed  by  satellite  to  U.S.  networks. 
His  sister  agreed.  "Why  isn't  the  same 
effort  being  exerted  for  them  that's  been 
exerted  in  every  other  hostage  situation, 
most  recently  Mr.  Daniloff?"  she  asked. 
Even  U.S.  News  &  World  Report's  Nicholas 
Daniloff  weighed  in  with  concern,  singling 
out  Anderson,  a  fellow  journalist,  as  he 
vowed:  'We  shall  not  forget  you."  President 
Reagan  was  stung  by  the  criticism.  "There 
is  no  comparison."  he  said,  visibly  angry. 
"They  were  not  seized  by  a  government.  We 
don't  Itnow  who's  holding  them." 

Last  week,  however,  the  administration 
appeared  to  be  more  anxious  than  ever  to 
find  out.  "If  those  who  were  holding  [the 
hostages]  would  step  forward  for  discussion, 
that  might  move  the  thing  forward,"  said 
White  House  spokesman  Larry  Speakes. 
That  remark  signaled  a  shift  in  emphasis  in 
the  administration's  policy  which  rejects 
any  negotiations  over  the  Iddnappers'  de- 
mands for  the  release  of  17  Shiite  terrolsts 
who  are  jailed  in  Kuwait.  Last  week  Ameri- 
can officials  seemed  to  be  willing  at  least  to 
talk  directly  to  the  kidnappers,  as  Secretary 
of  State  George  Shultz  made  clear  in  an  un- 
solicited comment  to  reporters:  "We  are 
ready  to  discuss  with  anyone  the  situation 
of  our  hostages  in  Lebanon." 

UNDER  DURESS? 

The  administration  pushed  harder  for 
help  from  Syria,  which  has  troops  and  ob- 
servers in  much  of  Lebanon.  Shultz  raised 
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the  issue  when  he  met  with  Syrian  Foreign 
Minister  Farouk  al  Sharaa  In  New  Yoric  last 
week,  Sharaa  also  spoke  privately  with  Say. 
In  an  interview  (box),  Sharaa  declared: 
"The  Syrian  government  is  committed  to 
doing  what  it  can  in  gaining  the  release  of 
the  remaining  hostages." 

Were  Anderson  and  fellow  hostage  David 
P.  Jacobsen  coerced  into  making  the  video- 
taped appeal?  "I  have  a  feeling  that  they 
were  doing  this  under  the  orders  of  their 
captors,"  the  president  said.  "There  is  no 
way,"  Say  responded  in  an  interview  on 
Cable  Network  News.  "I  know  my  brother 
very  well.  He  has  refused  to  make  a  tape  for 
18  months  and  borne  some  pain  for  that.  I 
can  promise  you  if  they  had  held  a  gun  to 
his  head  and  told  him  to  make  a  statement 
he  would  have  said,  'Shoot'." 

Family  members  found  at  least  slight  con- 
solation the  messages  from  Beirut.  Say  said 
her  brother,  a  former  Middle  East  bureau 
chief  for  the  Associated  Press,  appeared  "fit 
but  thin"  after  being  held  for  a  year  and  a 
half.  Eric  Jacobsen  said  his  father,  former 
director  of  the  American  University  Hospi- 
tal in  Beirut,  looked  healthy,  despite  his 
chilling  description  of  16  months  of  captiv- 
ity, "the  pain  is  real  and  ever-present  24 
hours  a  day,"  David  Jacobsen  said.  "The 
government  does  not  know  when  they 
might  hear  of  our  death.  They  apparently 
don't  care."  There  was  no  word  from  the 
third  hostage  also  known  to  be  held  by  Is- 
lamic Holy  War,  American  University  of 
Beirut  Dean  Thomas  M.  Sutherland. 

DEATH  THREAT 

Jacobsen  reminded  viewers  that  one  of 
the  hostages,  U.S.  Embassy  political  officer 
William  Buckley,  already  has  been  killed. 
His  body  has  never  been  found.  And  an- 
other Islamic  extremist  group  claimed  it 
killed  American  University  librarian  Peter 
Kilbum,  whose  body  was  dumped  In  West 
Beirut  last  April  in  retaliation  for  the  Amer- 
ican raid  on  Libya.  Whether  or  not  the  hos- 
tages' pleas  were  coerced,  the  death  threat 
hanging  over  them  was  quite  real.* 


ISRAELI  PEACE  INITIATIVE 

•  Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  Mr.  President, 
yesterday  the  Israeli  Parliament  en- 
dorsed Prime  Minister  Shamir's  plan 
to  hold  elections  in  the  West  Bank  and 
Gaza.  This  is  a  significant  step  toward 
peace  in  the  Middle  East.  I  applaud 
the  Israeli  Government  for  taking  this 
imaginative  and  far-reaching  step. 

Under  the  Israeli  plan,  the  1.7  mil- 
lion West  Bank  and  Gaza  Palestinians 
would  elect  representatives  to  hold 
peace  talks  with  Israel.  Those  repre- 
sentatives would  first  negotiate  a  5- 
year  period  of  self-rule.  After  3  of 
those  years  passed,  they  would  sit 
down  again  to  negotiate  the  final 
status  of  the  occupied  territories. 

This  proposal  enjoys  widespread 
support  among  Israelis.  As  Defense 
Minister  Rabin  recently  said: 

After  many  years  of  different  stages  in 
the  national  unity  Government,  there  is  a 
unity  Government  peace  initiative  that  I  be- 
lieve will  be  received  widely  and  with  great 
support  by  the  Israeli  people. 

The  election  plan  also  has  won  the 
interest  of  a  significant  number  of  Pal- 
estinian leaders  in  the  West  Bank  and 
Gaza.   Although   these   leaders   have 


publically  rejected  the  election  idea, 
many  say  in  private  that  they  would 
go  along  if  the  Palestine  Liberation 
Organization  approved. 

Unfortunately  the  PLO  has  yet  to 
accept  the  election  proposal.  It  may.  in 
fact,  be  actively  discouraging  it.  In 
recent  weeks,  there  has  been  an  up- 
surge of  killings  of  independent,  non- 
PLO  Palestinians  which  may  be  part 
of  a  campaign  to  prevent  the  emer- 
gence of  candidates  with  moderate 
views.  That  kind  of  intimidation  must 
end  if  there  is  to  be  peace  in  the 
Middle  East. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  the 
last  elections  that  were  held  under  Is- 
raeli auspices  on  the  West  Bank  and 
Gaza,  in  1976,  were  conducted  fairly. 
Even  the  PLC's  strongest  supporters 
have  not  disputed  that  fact. 

The  Israeli  election  plan  could  begin 
a  process  of  genuine  negotiations  that 
will  lead  to  compromises  on  both  sides. 
The  process  of  elections  has  a  dynamic 
of  its  own.  Elections  do  not  guarantee 
success.  But  they  do  hold  out  the  pos- 
sibility of  diplomatic  progress.  For 
Americans  in  particular,  elections  have 
a  special  meaning  that  confers  legiti- 
macy on  officials.  The  only  thing  that 
boycotts  guarantee  is  failure. 

Today  we  need  to  see  some  of  the 
courage  that  President  Anwar  Sadat 
displayed  when  he  decided  to  break 
with  the  taboos  of  the  past  and  come 
to  Israel.  Hardline  PLO  leaders  can 
either  exhaust  themiselves  in  maneu- 
vers or  realize  that  this  is  the  first 
good  chance  for  progress  in  years. 
They  can  concentrate  on  the  past  or 
look  to  the  future.  They  can  make 
propaganda  or  try  to  make  progress. 

The  alternative  to  the  new  Israeli 
election  plan  is  a  continuation  of  the 
tragic  violence  that  is  creating  grieving 
parents  and  children  on  both  sides  of 
the  conflict.  It  is  time  for  all  that  to 
end.* 


MESA  AZ,  SCOUT  TROOP 
ATTAINS  HISTORIC  HONOR 

•  Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
rare  and  special  occasion  when  a 
member  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America 
is  elevated  to  the  rank  of  Eagle  Scout. 
I  am  certain,  however,  that  each  Sena- 
tor is  familiar  with  a  number  of  young 
people  in  their  State  earning  this  sig- 
nificant honor.  It  is  a  distinct  pleasure 
for  me  to  report  on  the  accomplish- 
ments of  an  entire  troop  of  Scouts  in 
my  State  that  have  simultaneously 
achieved  the  status  of  Eagle  Scout. 

On  Jime  3,  26  young  men  in  Mesa, 
AZ  will  be  jointly  honored  in  a  single 
Eagle  Scout  Court  of  Honor.  The  Boy 
Scouts  of  America,  Troop  430  are  to 
my  knowledge  the  first  troop  to  be 
jointly  elevated  from  Life  Scout  to 
Eagle  Scout.  It  is  my  imderstanding 
that  this  is  the  first  troop  of  its  size  to 
have  this  number  of  Scouts  reach  the 
rank  of  Eagle  Scout  in  one  ceremony.  I 


applaud  these  fine  young  people  for 
their  achievements  in  reaching  this 
level  of  scouting,  and  I  believe  we  can 
all  learn  something  from  the  team- 
work and  selflessness  exhibited  by  a 
group  that  works  together  toward 
such  a  lofty  goal. 

These  Scouts  have  exhibited  both 
hard  work  and  perseverance  in  per- 
forming an  incredible  range  of  services 
to  their  community  in  order  to  earn 
this  high  honor.  They  have  been  sup- 
ported by  their  families,  and  have 
been  aided  by  members  of  the  commu- 
nity that  place  a  priority  on  helping 
develop  our  leaders  of  the  future.  I 
commend  the  dedication  and  diligence 
of  these  young  men  and  the  people 
that  have  helped  them  attain  this 
rank. 

The  projects  these  Scouts  have  i)er- 
formed  include  designing  and  building 
equipment  for  disabled  individuals, 
planting  trees  in  local  parks  and  Na- 
tionEil  Forests,  clearing  wilderness 
areas  of  debris,  organizing  blood 
drives,  planning  events  to  benefit 
needy  members  of  the  community,  de- 
signing and  constructing  recreational 
facilities,  organizing  food  drives  for 
poor  individuals  in  Arizona  and 
Mexico,  and  helping  to  restore  cultur- 
al landmarks. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  individuals 
that  will  be  honored  in  the  Eagle 
Court  of  Honor  next  week  in  Mesa, 
AZ: 

Jason  A.  Jennings.  Keith  L.  Millett, 
Jordan  T.  Flake,  Damien  W.  Budge,  J. 
Noah  Haynes,  Michael  G.  Merrill, 
Thomas  L.  Young,  R.  Nathaniel  Clark- 
son,  Quin  A.  Gardner,  David  A. 
Haynes,  Kreg  D.  LuUoff,  Nathan  D. 
Stringfellow,  Chad  J.  Merrill,  David  L. 
Thompson,  Michael  S.  Boren,  Darren 
P.  Nicoll,  Stephen  R.  Flake,  David  D. 
Lee.  Jeff  L.  Wimmer.  Dale  E.  Ander- 
sen, Jr.,  Karl  C.  Conover,  Russell  J. 
Gould,  Sterling  W.  Jackson,  Treg  J. 
Ripley,  Douglas  W.  Thompson,  and 
Jaron  J.  Fischbeck. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President.* 


UNITED  STATES-ISRAEL 
ALLIANCE 

•  Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  since 
the  foimding  of  the  Jewish  state  in 
1949.  Americans  and  Israelis  have  so- 
lidified a  relationship  based  on  the 
fundamental  belief  that  democratic 
self-goverrunent  is  the  best  guarantee 
of  peace  and  freedom.  While  there  are 
many  differences  among  us,  and  we 
may  disagree  on  the  most  effective 
way  to  bring  peace,  America  and  Israel 
need  each  other  for  a  niunber  of  rea- 
sons: To  ensure  security  throughout 
the  region,  to  promote  democracy  and 
freedom,  and  to  advance  the  cause  of 
peace. 

The  dynamics  of  the  Middle  East 
and  the  changes  taking  place  through- 
out the  world  bring  renewed  hope  and 
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opportunity  for  the  peace  process  in 
the  Middle  East.  At  the  outset.  I 
would  like  to  examine  some  of  these 
developments  and  their  impact  on  the 
relationship  between  Israel  and  the 
United  States. 

Yasser  Arafat's  recent  efforts  to 
broaden  support  for  a  Palestinian 
state  by  declaring  the  Palestinian 
charter  "null  and  void,"  and  his  ac- 
ceptance of  American  conditions  for 
initiating  a  dialog  are  actions  the 
United  States  should  continue  to  en- 
courage. But  there  are  many  reasons 
for  looking  long  and  hard  at  Mr.  Ara- 
fat's statements  before  changing  our 
policy.  Do  these  conciliatory  public 
statements  by  the  PLO  match  the  con- 
tent of  their  speeches,  writings,  and 
charter?  Do  they  want  "Jericho  or  Je- 
rusalem"? We  need  to  see  concrete  ac- 
tions by  the  PLO  to  support  their 
dialog— positive  steps  toward  peace 
rather  than  continued  actions  in  ter- 
rorism. 

Congress  must  not  forget  the  PLO  is 
an  organization  made  up  of  a  number 
of  political  groups,  some  of  which 
have  made  it  clear  they  continue  to 
reject  Israel's  right  to  exist  regardless 
of  what  Mr.  Arafat  may  say  or  do.  To 
these  groups,  terrorism  remains  cen- 
tral to  their  activities. 

E^ren  among  Mr.  Arafat's  supporters 
we  hear  statements  contrary  to  Mr. 
Arafat's  peaceful  remarks.  Yet  these 
assertions  are  not  rebutted  nor  are 
these  individuals  disciplined  for  their 
actions.  Moreover,  what  are  we  to 
make  of  Mr.  Arafat's  recent  threats  on 
Palestinian  leaders  who  have  offered 
to  begin  a  dialog  or  make  peace  with 
Israel?  We  must  keep  a  close  watch  on 
Mr.  Arafat  and  his  organization— to 
look  carefully  behind  his  words  before 
coming  to  any  conclusions. 

The  Congress,  unfortunately,  does 
not  always  have  a  long  attention  span. 
It  sometimes  forgets  the  historical 
context  of  present  day  circumstances. 
And  Congress  forgets  the  train  of 
events  leading  to,  and  the  immediate 
reason  for,  the  Israeli  presence  on  the 
West  Bank  and  Gaza.  We  have  to  do  a 
better  job  of  reminding  the  American 
people  of  pertinent  facts. 

Given  this  context,  it  is  understand- 
able why  Israel  will  not  negotiate  with 
the  PLO.  Yet  Israel  yearns  for  peace, 
and  Prime  Minister  Yitzhak  Shamir 
showed  the  world  that  Israel  is  ready 
to  explore  new  options. 

While  in  Washington  last  month, 
the  Prime  Minister  unveiled  a  plan  to 
address  both  the  short-  and  long-term 
status  of  the  occupied  territories.  The 
proposal  allows  for  free  and  democrat- 
ic elections  among  the  Palestinian 
residents  in  the  occupied  territories. 
From  these  elections,  representatives 
would  be  chosen  to  conduct  negotia- 
tions for  a  transitional  period  of  self- 
rule.  This  period  would  serve  as  a  time 
to  test  whether  peaceful  coexistence 
and  cooperation  can  exist  between  Pal- 


estinians and  Israelis.  At  a  later  date, 
but  within  3  years,  negotiations  would 
be  conducted  for  a  permanent  solu- 
tion. 

Just  this  week,  the  Israeli  Cabinet 
and  Parliament  approved  the  election 
proposal,  but  not  without  heated 
debate.  Foreign  Minister  Moshe  Arens 
and  Defense  Minister  Yiluhak  Rabin 
will  soon  be  arriving  in  Washington  to 
provide  answers  to  many  of  the  Bush 
administration's  questions  and  con- 
cerns. But  this  addresses  only  half  of 
the  issue. 

As  the  self-proclaimed  spokesman 
for  the  Palestinians  in  the  occupied 
territories,  the  PLO  has  formally  re- 
jected Israel's  election  proposal.  They 
view  the  proposal  as  an  attempt  to 
preclude  PLO  leadership  of  a  Palestin- 
ian state. 

For  Israel's  part,  any  comprehensive 
proposal  meeting  long-term  needs 
must  go  beyond  the  Palestinian  ques- 
tion and  include  the  establishment  of 
peace  relations  between  Israel  and 
those  Arab  States  which  still  maintain 
a  state  of  war  with  Israel.  Fully  com- 
prehending this  scenario,  Mr.  Arafat 
has  focused  the  PLO's  last  stand  on 
leadership  of  a  Palestinian  state. 

In  the  short  term,  the  PLO  and  the 
Palestinian  question  remain  the  most 
immediate  source  of  friction  between 
Israel  and  peace  with  her  Arab  neigh- 
bors. Yet  in  the  long  term,  solving  the 
PLO  problem  only  addresses  part  of 
the  broader  issue  of  Arab-Israeli 
peace.  This  is  the  dilemma  Israel 
faces. 

How  then  should  Israel  proceed  and 
what  should  be  the  proper  role  for  the 
United  States  in  shaping  the  Middle 
East  peace?  Israel  has  come  forward 
with  a  plan  to  elect  a  local  Palestinian 
leadership  and  establish  an  interim 
test  period.  Local  Palestinians  should 
be  encouraged  to  open  a  dialog  with 
the  Israeli  Government.  They  should 
not  feel  bound  to  blindly  follow  the 
rhetoric  of  the  PLO  but  follow  what  is 
in  their  best  interests.  Where  the 
United  States  can  assist,  every  effort 
should  be  made. 

While  the  dynamics  of  the  Middle 
East  are  changing,  the  United  States 
will  always  be  obligated  to  assist  ef- 
forts for  peace,  freedom,  and  democra- 
cy. Moreover,  our  loyalty,  friendship, 
respect,  and  love  for  Israel  remain 
rock  solid  and  continue  to  grow.  We 
are  committed  to  the  existence  of  the 
Jewish  state,  a  land  of  democratic 
values  and  traditions.  Our  destinies, 
for  moral,  humanitarian,  democratic, 
and  security  reasons  remain  inexora- 
bly linked. 

Knowing  all  this,  what  should  be  the 
proper  role  for  the  United  States  in 
shaping  the  Middle  East  peace?  We 
continue  to  believe  negotiations  and 
compromise  can  be  reached,  but  they 
must  begin  with  dialog.  Where  the 
United  States  can  facilitate  this  dialog 
every  effort  must  be  made.  But  this 


cannot  and  must  not  substitute  for  a 
direct  dialog  between  the  parties  to 
the  conflict.  We  must  stand  by  Israel 
and  help  her  make  the  decisions  that 
are  in  her  best  interest,  not  dictate 
peace  on  our  terms.  They  and  they 
alone  have  the  responsibility  for 
making  the  compromises  and  finding 
the  solutions. 

I  am  confident  the  United  States- 
Israel  alliance  will  continue  to  grow 
and  prosper.  While  our  two  countries 
may  have  their  differences,  the  United 
States  love  for  Israel's  land  and  her 
people;  the  United  States  commitment 
to  Israel's  security  both  militarily  smd 
economically;  and  the  United  States 
faith  in  the  justice  of  Israel's  cause 
will  never  yield.« 


THE  CENTENNIAL  OF  THE  CITY 
OF  DAVISON 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
would  like  to  join  the  people  of  Davi- 
son, MI,  in  celebrating  the  city's  100th 
birthday. 

Those  Senators  who  have  not  been 
lucky  enough  to  visit  Michigan  have 
not  had  the  chance  to  find  out  just 
how  special  a  place  Davison  is.  Anyone 
who  has  ever  visited  Davison  cannot 
help  but  be  struck  by  how  friendly  a 
community  it  is.  This  spirit  has  been 
captured  by  the  city's  centennial 
motto,  "A  Century  of  Hometown 
Friendliness." 

In  1889,  when  the  village  of  Davison 
was  first  incorporated,  E.W.  Rising, 
the  first  village  president,  and  the  first 
trustees,  W.M.  Knapp,  Howard  Howes, 
and  Bryon  Moss,  probably  had  little 
idea  what  a  bright  fututre  lay  in  store. 
Davison  has  grown  into  a  vibrant  com- 
mimity  of  6,000,  now  led  by  Mayor 
Dennis  Ryan,  city  councilors  Kay 
Adair,  Frederick  Rappuhn,  M.  Sue 
Csutoras,  David  Horton,  Timothy 
Coleman,  and  Geoffrey  Roberts,  and 
city  manager  Jack  Abemathy. 

Davison's  economy  is  growing.  New 
businesses  are  opening  all  the  time. 
Davison  is  also  home  to  some  special 
businesses.  Geneva  Products,  founded 
in  1965,  is  a  major  producer  of  plastic 
plumbing.  And  Davison  is  home  to  one 
of  the  Nation's  first  manufacturers  of 
geodesic  domes. 

Davison  also  prides  itself  on  its  pa- 
triotism. It  has  long  been  known  as 
the  City  of  Flags,  a  nickname  which 
started  when  a  visitor  noticed  that  all 
the  stores  on  Main  Street  proudly  dis- 
played Old  Glory.  The  city  has  taken 
this  nickname  to  heart,  becoming  the 
only  Michigan  city  to  fly  the  flags  of 
all  50  State  permanently.  Ken 
Morrow,  a  son  of  Davison,  represented 
oiu-  country  proudly  at  the  1980 
Winter  Olympics,  playing  a  key  role  in 
helping  the  U.S.  hockey  team  bring 
home  the  Gold  Medal. 

The  Davison  Centennial  Committee 
has  planned  a  gala  celebration  to  mark 
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this  anniversary.  The  festivities 
planned  for  this  Saturday,  May  20,  in- 
clude parades,  period  shows,  a  concert 
by  the  U.S.  Marine  Band,  and  a  cen- 
tennial ball.  The  highlight  of  the  day 
will  be  the  commemoration  of  Davison 
as  the  City  of  Flags:  2,000  people  will 
join  in  making  a  human  flag.  I  am 
happy  to  join  in  this  celebration. 

Happy  birthday,  Davison.  Congratu- 
lations on  a  great  100  years,  and  best 
wishes  for  the  next  hundred.* 


PRIME  MINISTER  SHAMIR'S 
PEACE  PLAN 

•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
I  rise  to  make  clear  my  support  for 
Prime  Minister  Shamir's  recent  peace 
initiative  to  hold  elections  among  the 
Palestinians  of  the  West  Bank  and 
Gaza  Strip. 

This  proposal  is  a  bold  move  by 
Prime  Minister  Shamir.  It  provides  a 
real  opportunity  for  the  Palestinians 
to  move  beyond  the  violence  and 
bloodshed  of  the  last  17  months.  It 
provides  a  chance  for  them  to  put 
their  hopes  for  peace  and  for  a  genu- 
ine political  voice  on  a  fast  track  again 
through  genuine  dialog  with  Israel. 

This  proposal  challenges  all  those 
who  claim  they  have  the  best  interests 
of  the  Palestinians  at  heart.  Israel's 
Arab  neighbors  have  long  ignored  or 
rejected  opportunities  for  peace  while 
all  around  them  violence  and  blood- 
shed continue.  Lebanon  is  but  one  ex- 
ample of  the  needless  loss  of  innocent 
life  that  occurs  every  day  in  the  Arab 
world.  Yet  little  action  is  taken  to  end 
this  violence  and  brutality. 

Now,  Israel's  neighbors  have  the 
chance  to  make  a  real  move  toward 
peace.  They  can  do  so  by  urging  the 
Palestinians  to  participate  in  the  elec- 
tions called  for  by  this  plan.  While  nei- 
ther Egypt  nor  Jordan  has  rejected 
Shamir's  proposal  outright,  their 
voices  could  be  instrumental  in  per- 
suading the  Palestinians  to  accept  this 
offer. 

Yet  every  day  that  goes  by  more  Pal- 
estinians die  while  the  only  real  pro- 
posal to  provide  Palestinians  with  a 
role  in  determining  their  future  is 
criticized  as  "deceitful"  and  worse. 
The  only  plan  that  could  truly  save 
lives  and  put  an  end  to  the  ongoing  vi- 
olence is  rejected  out  of  hand.  Many 
Palestinian  leaders  in  the  West  Bank 
and  Gaza  who  publicly  reject  the  elec- 
tion idea  say  in  private  that  they 
would  accept  if  the  PLO  did.  Jordan 
and  Egypt  could  be  helpful  there  too. 

Under  this  election  plan,  the  1.7  mil- 
lion Palestinians  in  the  West  Bank 
and  the  Gaza  Strip  would  elect  repre- 
sentatives to  hold  peace  talks  with 
Israel.  First,  they  would  negotiate  a  5- 
year  period  of  limited  self-rule,  and 
then,  in  3  years,  they  would  sit  down 
again  to  negotiate  the  final  status  of 
the    territories.    The    interim    5-year 


period  would  serve  as  an  essential  test 
of  cooperation  and  coexistence. 

The  aim  of  elections  is  to  bring 
about  a  process  of  political  negotia- 
tions and  to  locate  legitimate  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Palestinians.  These 
elections  will  permit  the  development 
of  an  authentic  representation  that  is 
not  self-appointed  from  the  outside, 
comprised  of  people  chosen  by  the 
population  in  free  elections. 

Democratic  elections  provide  a  real 
opportunity  to  begin  the  peace  process 
after  years  of  stalemate  and  17 
months  of  ongoing  riots  and  disturb- 
ances. By  enabling  the  Palestinians  to 
choose  their  own  representatives  for 
negotiations  with  Israel  over  their 
fate,  these  elections  could  provide  the 
needed  catalyst  for  restarting  the 
peace  process.  They  could  lead  to  the 
first  measure  of  self-government  in 
the  West  Bank  and  Gaza  for  22  years. 
And  they  could  be  a  real  first  step 
toward  a  comprehensive  peace  settle- 
ment in  the  region. 

This  election  plan  may  not  be  per- 
fect from  the  Palestinians  point  of 
view.  It  may  not  answer  all  the  ques- 
tions they  want  answered,  nor  resolve 
their  fate  in  the  ultimate  sense.  But 
every  journey  of  1,000  miles  begins 
with  a  single  step.  This  proposal  can 
be  the  first  step  on  the  long  journey 
toward  peace  between  Israel  and  the 
Palestinians  auid  the  other  Arab  coun- 
tries who  have  repeatedly  made  war 
on  Israel.  It  is  the  best  option  the  Pal- 
estinians have.  And  it  provides  a  real 
window  of  opportunity  through  which 
the  Palestinians  may  be  heard. 

To  reject  it  now  is  to  put  peace  on 
the  backbumer  and  violence  on  the 
front.  It  is  to  acloiowledge  that  more 
lives  will  be  lost  before  any  are  saved. 
It  is  an  acknowledgment  that  Chair- 
man Arafat  is  not  really  interested  in 
peace,  but  only  a  settlement  on  his 
terms. 

I  have  urged  the  Arab  countries  to 
put  their  weight  behind  this  proposal. 
And  I  urge  the  United  States,  as  the 
leading  democracy  in  the  free  world, 
to  do  so  as  well,  in  order  to  support 
the  development  of  democracy  in  a 
part  of  the  world  where,  aside  from 
Israel,  none  exists.* 


THE  ISRAELI  ELECTIONS 
PROPOSAL 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
take  a  brief  moment  to  discuss  the 
recent  Israeli  initiative  for  elections  in 
the  West  Bank  cind  Gaza  Strip. 

The  PLO  has  thus  far  rejected  the 
plan  out-of-hand.  I  urge  the  Palestin- 
ians in  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza  to  se- 
riously consider  the  proposal. 

The  initiative  deserves  more  than  a 
knee-jerk,  negative  response.  It  could 
provide  the  basis  for  an  eventual  reso- 
lution of  the  ongoing  crisis  that  has 
had  such  dire  consequences  for  so 
many    people,    a    crisis    which    has 


sparked  debate  here,  in  Arab  lands, 
and  in  Israel  itself. 

The  Israeli  proposal  envisions  a  two- 
stage  process.  First,  the  Israelis  pro- 
pose a  5-year  "transitional  period," 
during  which  Palestinians  in  the  West 
Bank  and  Gaza— without  any  outside 
interference— would  enjoy  a  form  of 
self-rule  by  representatives  they  would 
select  themselves  in  democratic  elec- 
tions. 

Those  elected  officials  would  negoti- 
ate with  the  Israelis  on  the  exact 
terms  of  the  5-year  transitional  period. 
Within  the  first  3  years,  discussions 
would  begin  on  the  second  stage— the 
final  status  of  the  West  Bank  and 
Gaza. 

The  process,  it  should  be  noted,  is 
based  on  U.N.  Resolutions  242  and  338. 
This  is  in  keeping  with  U.S.  policy. 

No  one  should  underestimate  the 
power  of  free  elections.  I  hope  Pales- 
tinians in  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza 
will  realize  the  potential  benefits  of  a 
democratic  process  and  will  come  for- 
ward and  work  with  Israel  at  moving 
the  peace  process  forward.* 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 


EXECUTIVE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  executive  session  to 
consider  the  following  nominations  re- 
ported today  by  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance, Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  and 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources: 

Sidney  L.  Williams  to  be  a  Deputy  U.S. 
Trade  Representative,  with  the  rank  of  Am- 
bassador: 

Melinda  Harmon  to  be  a  U.S.  district 
judge  for  the  southern  district  of  Texas; 

Ferdinand  F.  Fernandez  to  be  a  U.S.  cir- 
cuit judge  for  the  ninth  circuit; 

Robert  C.  Bonner  to  be  a  U.S.  district 
judge  for  the  central  district  of  California; 

Pamela  A.  Rymer  to  be  U.S.  circuit  judge 
for  the  ninth  circuit; 

Carol  T.  Crawford  to  be  an  Assistant  At- 
torney General; 

Shirley  D.  Peterson  to  be  an  Assistant  At- 
torney General; 

Kenneth  Winston  Starr  to  be  Solicitor 
General  of  the  United  States; 

Louis  S.  Williams  to  be  an  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense; 

David  J.  Gribbln  III  to  be  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense; 

Sean  C.  O'Keefe  to  be  Comptroller  of  the 
Department  of  Defense;  and 

Roderick  A.  E>eArment  to  be  Deputy  Sec- 
retary of  Labor. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  nominees  be  confirmed,  en 
bloc,  that  any  statements  appear  in 
the  Record  as  if  read,  that  the  mo- 
tions to  reconsider  be  laid  upon  the 
table,  en  bloc,  that  the  President  be 
immediately  notified  of  the  Senate's 
action. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations  considered  and 
confirmed  en  bloc  are  as  follows: 

Sidney  Linn  WilUams,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 
Deputy  U.S.  Trade  Representative,  with  the 
rank  of  Ambassador. 

Melinda  Harmon,  of  Texas,  to  be  U.S.  dis- 
trict Judge  for  the  southern  district  of 
Texas. 

Ferdinand  P.  Fernandez,  of  California,  to 
be  U.S.  circuit  judge  for  the  ninth  circuit. 

Robert  C.  Bonner,  of  California,  to  be  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  central  district  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Pamela  Ann  Rymer,  of  California,  to  be 
U.S.  circuit  Judge  for  the  ninth  circuit. 

Carol  T.  Crawford,  of  Virginia  to  be  As- 
sistant Attorney  General. 

Shirley  D.  Peterson,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
Assistant  Attorney  General. 

Kenneth  Winston  Starr,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
Solicitor  General  of  the  United  Stetes. 

Louis  A.  Williams,  of  Wyoming,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense. 

David  J.  Gribbln  III,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Sean  Charles  O'Keefe,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
comptroller  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Roderick  AUen  DeArment,  of  Virginia,  to 
be  Deputy  Secretary  of  Labor. 


UMI 


STATEMENT    ON    THE     NOMINA- 
TION  OF  SEAN  O'KEEFE  TO  BE 
COMPTROLLER     OF     THE     DE- 
PARTMENT OF  DEFENSE 
Mr.     INOUYE.     Mr.     President,     I 
strongly  support  the   nomination  of 
Sean  O'Keefe  to  be  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Department  of  Defense.  I  say  this 
with     mixed     emotion     because     the 
Senate,  and  especially  my  Subcommit- 
tee on  Defense  Appropriations,  will  be 
losing  one  of  the  most  capable  and 
likeable    professional   staff   members 
ever  to  serve  in  this  institution. 

I  have  worlLed  closely  with  Sean 
since  he  joined  the  Appropriations 
Committee  staff  in  1981.  He  came  to 
the  committee  with  sterling  creden- 
tials—a graduate  degree  in  public  ad- 
ministration, a  former  Presidential 
management  intern,  and  3  years  of  fi- 
nancial management  service  with  the 
Navy,  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense and  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget.  I  might  also  note  with 
some  pride  that  he  attended  high 
school  in  my  home  State  of  Hawaii 
while  his  father,  a  Navy  captain,  was 
stationed  at  Pearl  Harbor. 

Sean  O'Keefe  developed  a  reputa- 
tion as  one  of  the  Defense  Subcommit- 
tee's most  talented  staff  and  become 
subcommittee  clerk  in  1986.  He  sup- 
ported all  members  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  whether  Republican 
or  Democrat,  with  the  same  outstand- 
ing professionalism.  Above  all  else,  he 
became  known  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  as  the  right  hand  man  of  my 
good  friend  from  Alaska,  Senator  Ted 
Stcvems. 

The  Senate's  loss  will  be  Secretary 
Cheney's  gain.  With  the  current  pres- 
sures on  the  Defense  budget,  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  need  a 


first-rate  professional  who  can  "hit 
the  ground  ruiming."  They  need  a 
comptroller  who  possesses  sound  man- 
agerial skills  and  who  can  motivate 
the  career  budget  staff.  They  need  a 
comptroller  who  will  motivate  the 
career  budget  staff.  They  need  a 
comptroller  who  will  give  attention  to 
the  less  glamorous  financial  manage- 
ment issues  like  accounting  policy,  as 
well  as  budget  formulation  and  execu- 
tion. In  Sean  O'Keefe,  President  Bush 
and  Dick  Cheney  have  found  the  right 
man  for  the  job. 

As  chairman  of  the  Defense  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee,  I  will  get  to 
watch  Sean's  career  continue  to  flour- 
ish. I  expect  that  he  will  continue  to 
work  closely  with  my  subcommittee. 
Sean  has  a  big  challenge  ahead— and  I 
am  sure  that  he  will  create  the  same 
outstanding  record  of  achievements  at 
the  Pentagon  that  he  has  here  in  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  consider  the  follow- 
ing nominations: 

Calendar  125.  Galen  J.  Reser  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Transportation; 

Calendar  129.  Alan  C.  Raul  to  be  General 
Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture; 

Calendar  136.  Prank  H.  Habicht  II  to  be 
Deputy  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency; 

Calendar  138.  John  C.  Monjo  to  be  Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  SUtes  to  the  Republic  of  Indo- 
nesia; 

Calendar  139.  Ivan  Selin  to  be  Under  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Management; 

Calendar  141.  Donald  B.  Rice  to  be  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force; 

Calendar  142.  Gen.  Robert  T.  Herres  for 
reappointment  as  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff; 

Calendars  143.  144,  145.  Promotions  In  the 
Army; 

Calendars  146,  147.  Promotions  In  the 
Marine  Corps;  and 

All  nominations  placed  on  the  Secretary's 
desk  in  the  Air  Force  and  Navy. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  nominees  be  confirmed,  en 
bloc,  that  any  statements  appear  in 
the  Record  as  if  read,  that  the  mo- 
tions to  reconsider  be  laid  upon  the 
table,  en  bloc,  that  the  President  be 
immediately  notified  of  the  Senate's 
action,  and  that  the  Senate  return  to 
legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations  considered  and 
confirmed  en  bloc  are  as  follows: 

Department  or  Trahsportation 
Galen  Joseph  Reser,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Transportation. 

Department  or  Agriculture 
Alan  Charles  Raul,  of  New  York,  to  be 
General  Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Environmental  Protection  Agency 
Frank  Henry  Habicht  II,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
Deputy  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency. 


Department  of  State 

John  Cameron  MonJo.  of  Maryland,  a 
career  member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Serv- 
ice, class  of  Career  Minister,  to  be  Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Repub- 
lic of  Indonesia. 

Ivan  Selln,  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to 
be  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Manage- 
ment. 

Department  of  Defense 
Donald  B.  Rice,  of  California,  to  be  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force. 

The  following-named  officer  for  reap- 
pointment as  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  under  Title  10,  United  States 
Code,  Section  154. 

To  be  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 

Staff 
Gen.    Robert   T.    Herres,   521-30-4808FR, 
U.S.  Air  Force. 

In  the  Army 
The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  In  grade  indicated  under 
the  provisions  of   title   10,   United  States 
Code,  section  1370: 

To  be  lieutenant  General 
Lt.  Gen.  Frederic  J.  Brown,  220-38-5785, 
U.S.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  indicated,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 601(a),  in  conjunction  with  assignment 
to  a  position  of  importance  and  responsibil- 
ity designated  by  the  President  under  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  section  601(a): 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
Maj.  Gen.  Frederick  M.  Franks,  Jr.,  190- 
26-5127,  U.S.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  indicated,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 601(a),  in  conjunction  with  assignment 
to  a  position  of  importance  and  responsibil- 
ity designated  by  the  President  under  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  section  601(a): 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
Maj.  Gen.  James  R.  Hall,  Jr.,  422-42-5563, 
U.S.  Army. 

In  the  Marine  Corps 
The   following-named  officer  for  assign- 
ment   as    Assistant    Commandant    of    the 
Marine  Corps  and  Chief  of  Staff,  under  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  section  601: 

To  be  general 

Gen.  Joseph  J.  Went,  042-32-1604/9903 
USMC. 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  601,  for  assignment  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  in  grade  as 
follows: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
Maj.  Gen.  Norman  H.  Smith.  287-28-6350/ 
9903  USMC. 

Nominations  Placed  on  the  Secretary's 
Desk  in  the  Air  Force,  Navy 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Wayne 
E.  Balcom,  and  ending  Stephen  M.  Valen- 
tine, which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  May  1, 1989. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  James  E. 
Mullen,  and  ending  Leo  H.  Fox,  which  nomi- 
nations were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
May  2,  1989. 
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Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Major 
Alan  V.  Box,  408-74-1020.  and  ending  Major 
Maureen  E.  Newman.  014-34-9051.  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  May  2.  1989. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Jon  M. 
Owings.  and  ending  Vicente  U.  Yap.  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  May  2.  1989. 

Air  Force  nomination  of  Robert  J.  Frink, 
which  was  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
May  16.  1989. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Kriss  B. 
Stanley,  and  ending  Linda  S.  Taylor,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  May  1. 1989. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will 
now  resume  legislative  session. 


CORRECTING  THE 
ENROLLMENT-S.  RES. 


130 


Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
rollment of  Senate  Resolution  130  be 
corrected  to  reflect  the  changes  I  now 
send  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXPRESSING  THE  SENSE  OF 
CONGRESS  WITH  RESPECT  TO 
THE  HEALTH  OF  THE  NA- 
TION'S CHILDREN 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Labor 
Committee  be  discharged  from  further 
consideration  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 104  expressing  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress with  respect  to  the  health  of  the 
Nation's  children  and  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  104)  to  ex- 
press the  sense  of  the  Senate  with  respect 
to  the  health  of  the  Nation's  children. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolu- 
tion.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  passage  of  the  joint  res- 
olution. 

The  joint  resolution  (Senate  Joint 
Resolution  104)  was  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution,  with  its  pream- 
ble, reads  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  104 

Whereas  children  are  our  precious  re- 
source; 

Whereas  the  future  of  this  great  country 
depends  on  their  healthy  development,  in  a 


safe  environment,  with  a  sound  education 
which  meets  their  individual  needs  and 
allows  them  to  achieve  their  maximum  po- 
tential; 

Whereas  our  national  commitment  to  this 
Nation's  children  and  pregnant  women  is 
not  commensurate  with  our  resources  or  our 
Icnowledge; 

Whereas  we  recognize  that  the  health 
needs  of  our  children  are  changing,  with 
health  problems  Intertwined  with  behavior- 
al and  psychological  disturbances  often  re- 
lated to  social  and  economic  conditions; 

Whereas  there  are  alarming  trends  in  pre- 
ventable diseases  and  deaths  among  our 
children,  as  evidenced  by  the  increase  in 
childhood  diseases,  injuries,  and  substance 
abuse; 

Whereas  despite  our  technological  ad- 
vances in  the  treatment  of  newborns,  the 
United  States  ranks  18th  among  industrial- 
ized nations  in  infant  mortality  and  our  po- 
sition has  not  improved  since  1980; 

Whereas  we  know  that  low  birth  weight  is 
the  major  contributor  to  infant  deaths.  34 
percent  of  all  pregnant  women  receive  insuf- 
ficient or  no  prenatal  care,  with  infants 
bom  to  teens  significantly  more  likely  to  be 
bom  at  low  birth  weight; 

Whereas  children  ages  21  and  under  rep- 
resent only  33  percent  of  the  total  United 
States  population,  they  constitute  nearly 
half  of  the  uninsured,  with  gaps  particular- 
ly profound  for  children  0-2  and  adolescents 
18-21; 

Whereas  the  majority  of  children  who  are 
uninsured  have  parents  that  work  full  or 
part  time,  only  12  percent  of  all  uninsured 
children  live  in  nonworklng  families; 

Whereas  Congress  has  sought  to  improve 
and  expand  Medicaid,  fewer  than  half  of 
poor  children  are  currently  receiving  Medic- 
aid coverage,  and  even  those  who  are,  en- 
counter significant  barriers  of  limited  bene- 
fits and  frequent  periods  of  discontinuity; 

Whereas  a  wide  variety  of  children's  pro- 
grams are  administered  at  many  different 
levels  of  Federal  and  State  bureauracies. 
they  have  resulted  in  fragmentation  and  du- 
plication of  services,  especially  for  chron- 
ically ill  children:  Now,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  we  declare  that 
access  to  quality  health  care  is  a  goal  for 
every  child  and  pregnant  women. 

Sec.  2.  It  is  a  shared  responsibility  of  both 
the  public  and  private  sectors  at  the  Feder- 
al, State,  and  local  levels,  and  that  we  col- 
lectively commit  ourselves  to  take  the  neces- 
sary steps  to  remove  existing  barriers 
toward  that  end. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  joint  resolution  was  passed. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  FILE  REPORTS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  commit- 
tees may  file  reported  Legislative  and 
Executive  Calendar  business  on  Thurs- 
day, May  25,  from  12  noon  to  3  p.m., 
with  the  exception  of  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  reporting 
out  the  nomination  of  Richard  Reeves 
Burt   to   be   Ambassador   during   his 


term  as  head  of  the  delegation  on  the 
START  negotiations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  THE  MAJORI- 
TY LEADER  TO  TAKE  CERTAIN 
ACTIONS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ma- 
jority leader  may  be  authorized  to  sign 
duly  enrolled  bills  and  resolutions 
during  the  Memorial  Day  recess  of  the 
Senate  referenced  in  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  38. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Republicain 
leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand, first  of  all.  there  will  be  no  ses- 
sion tomorrow;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Yes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  also  thank  the  chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
Senator  Btrd,  and  the  ranking 
member.  Senator  Hatfield,  for  their 
efforts  in  resolving  what  could  have 
been  a  problem.  I  assure  America's 
veterans  I  am  certain  we  will  take  care 
of  their  needs.  If  the  House  does  not 
accept  the  amendment  then  there  is 
still  the  possibility  that  OMB  could 
make  provisions  that  would  provide 
relief  until  June  30. 

I  would  say  for  the  record  that,  as 
far  as  I  was  concerned,  I  was  prepared 
to  act  on  the  House-passed  bill.  But 
that  was  not  the  wishes  of  those  who 
were  primarily  responsible  and  I  think 
we  have  acted  responsibly.  I  thank  the 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader. 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  President, 
pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  4355(a)  appoints 
the  following  Senators  to  the  Board  of 
Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Military  Academy: 
The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
D'Amato],  from  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  and  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Buiws],  at  large. 

The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice 
President,  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C. 
9355(a).  appoints  the  following  Sena- 
tors to  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  Academy:  The  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Cochran],  from 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  and 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Grass- 
ley],  from  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. 

The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice 
President,  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C. 
6968(a)    appoints    the    Senator    from 
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Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield]  .  from  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  to  the  Board 
of  Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy. 

The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice 
President,  pursuant  to  14  U.S.C.  194(a) 
appoints  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Dakkjrth],  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transpor- 
tation, to  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard  Academy. 

The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice 
President,  pursuant  to  46  U.S.C. 
1295(b)  appoints  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Pressler],  from 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science, 
and  Transportation,  to  the  Board  of 
Visitors  of  the  U.S.  Merchant  Marine 
Academy. 


LT.    OEN. 
ARMY. 


To  be  lieutenant  general 

CALVIN    A     H.    WAIXER.    43&-44-5OT8.    U.8. 


RECESS  UNTIL  WEDNESDAY. 
MAY  31,  1989  AT  2:15  P.M. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  If  the  Republican 
leader  has  no  further  business  and  no 
other  Senator  is  seeking  recognition.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  under  the  provi- 
sions of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
38  until  2:15  p.m.  on  Wednesday.  May 
31.  There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  7:47  p.m..  recessed  untU 
Wednesday.  May  31.  1989.  at  2:15  p.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  May  18.  1989: 

rSDERAL  EMERGENCY  MAMAGEKEHT  AGENCY 

AMTONIO  LOPEZ,  OP  TEKNISSEE.  TO  BE  AN  ASSOCI 
ATE  DIRECTOR  OP  THE  FEDERAL  EMERGENCY  MAN 
AQEMENT  AGENCY.  VICE  GEORGE  WOLOSHYN.  RE 
SIGNED 

IN  THE  ARMY 

THE  POLLOWINO-NAMED  OFFICER  TO  BE  PLACED 
ON  THE  RETIRED  LIST  IN  GRADE  INDICATED  UNDER 
THE  PROVISIONS  OP  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE. 
SECTION  ITTO: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

LT  OEN.  JAMES  E  MOORE.  JR.  245-«4'110S.  US. 
ARMY 

THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  OFFICER  FOR  APPOINT 
MENT  TO  THE  GRADE  INDICATED.  UNDER  THE  PRO- 
VISIONS OF  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION 
•OKA  I.  IN  CONJUNCTION  WITH  ASSIGNMENT  TO  A  PO 
SmON  OF  IMPORTANCE  AND  RBSPONSIBIUTY  DES- 
lONATCD  BY  THE  PRESIDENT  UNDER  TITLE  10. 
UNl'I'liU  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  601(A): 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

LT.  OEN  WILLIAM  H.  HARRISON.  MO-lJ-rTM.  US 
ARMY. 

THE  FOLLOWWO-NAMED  OFFICER  FOR  APPOINT 
MENT  TO  THE  GRADE  INDICATED.  UNDER  THE  PRO 
VISIONS  OF  TmX  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION 
MKAI.  IN  CONJtmCTION  WITH  ASSIGNMENT  TO  A  Pa 
SmON  OF  IMPORTANCE  AND  RESPONSIBILITY  DBS^ 
lONATED  BY  THE  PRESIDENT  UNDER  TITLE  10. 
UNI'I'BL)  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  <01(A>: 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  May  18.  1989: 

DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

KENNETH  WINSTON  STARR.  OP  VIRGINIA.  TO  BE  SO 
UCITOR  GENERAL  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

JOHN  CAMERON  MONJO.  OP  MARYLAND.  A  CAREER 
MEMBER  OP  THE  SENIOR  FOREIGN  SERVICE.  CLASS 
OP  CAREER  MINISTER.  TO  BE  AMBASSADOR  EX 
TRAORDINARY  AND  PLENIPOTENTIARY  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA  TO  THE  REPUBUC  OP 
INDONESIA. 

IVAN  SEUN.  OP  THE  DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA.  TO  BE 
UNDER  SECRETARY  OP  STATE  FOR  MANAGEMENT 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

ALAN  CHARLES  RAUL.  OF  NEW  YORK.  TO  BE  GENER- 
AL COUNSEL  OP  THE  DEPARTMENT  OP  AGRICUL- 
TURE. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 

RODERICK  ALLEN  DEARMENT.  OP  VIRGINIA.  TO  BE 
DEPUTY  SECRETARY  OF  LABOR. 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

SIDNEY  UNN  WILUAMS.  OP  VIRGINIA.  TO  BE  A 
DEPUTY  US.  TRADE  REPRESENTATIVE.  WITH  THE 
RANK  OP  AMBASSADOR 

DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

SHIRLEY  D.  PETERSON.  OP  MARYLAND.  TO  BE  AN 
ASSISTANT  ATTORNEY  GENERAL. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION 

GALEN  JOSEPH  RESER.  OP  VIRGINIA.  TO  BE  AN  AS- 
SISTANT SECRETARY  OF  TRANSPORTATION 

DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

CAROL  T  CRAWFORD.  OP  VIRGINIA.  TO  BE  AN  AS- 
SISTANT ATTORNEY  GENERAL. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

DAVID  J.  GRIBBIN  III.  OF  MARYLAND.  TO  BE  AN  AS- 
SISTANT SECRETARY  OP  DEFENSE. 

LOUIS  A.  WILUAMS.  OP  WYOMING.  TO  BE  AN  AS 
SI8TANT  SECRETARY  OP  DEFENSE. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION  AGENCY 

FRANK  HENRY  HABICHT  II.  OF  VIRGINIA.  TO  BE 
DEPUTY  ADMINISTRATOR  OF  THE  ENVIRONMENTAL 
PROTECTION  AGENCY. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

DONALD  B  RICE.  OP  CALIFORNIA.  TO  BE  SECRE 
TARY  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE 

SEAN  CHARLES  OKEEFE.  OF  VIRGINIA.  TO  BE 
COMPTROLLER  OP  THE  DEPARTMENT  OP  DEFENSE 

THE  ABOVE  NOMINATIONS  WERE  APPROVED  SUB 
JECT  TO  THE  NOMINEES  COMMITMENT  TO  RESPOND 
TO  REQUESTS  TO  APPEAR  AND  TESTIFY  BEFORE  ANY 
DULY  CONSTITUTED  COMMITTEE  OP  THE  SENATE. 

THE  JUDICIARY 

FERDINAND  P.  FERNANDEZ.  OP  CALIFORNIA.  TO  BE 
U.S  CIRCUIT  JinXjE  FOR  THE  NINTH  CIRCUIT 

PAMELA  ANN  RYMER.  OP  CAUPORNIA.  TO  BE  US. 
CIRCUIT  JITOOE  FOR  THE  NINTH  CIRCUIT 

ROBERT  C  BONNER.  OP  CALIFORNIA.  TO  BE  US 
DISTRICT  JUDGE  FOR  THE  CENTRAL  DISTRICT  OF 
CALIFORNIA. 

MEUNDA  HARMON.  OP  TEXAS.  TO  BE  US  DISTRICT 
JUDGE  FOR  THE  SOUTHERN  DISTRICT  OP  TEXAS 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICER  FOR  REAPPOINT 
MENT  AS  VICE  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  JOINT  CHIEFS  OF 


STAFF  UNDER  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SEC- 
TION 154. 

To  be  vice  chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff 

GEN  ROBERT  T.  HERRES.  521-30-4808FR.  US.  AIR 
FORCE. 

IN  THE  ARMY 

THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  OFFICER  TO  BE  PLACED 
ON  THE  RETIRED  UST  IN  GRADE  INDICATED  UNDER 
THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE. 
SECTION  1310: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

LT  GEN.  FREDERIC  J  BROWN.  220-38-5785.  U.S. 
ARMY. 

THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  OFFICER  FOR  APPOINT- 
MENT TO  THE  GRADE  INDICATED.  UNDER  THE  PRO- 
VISIONS OP  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION 
SOKA).  IN  CONJUNCTION  WITH  ASSIGNMENT  TO  A  PO- 
SITION OF  IMPORTANCE  AND  RESPONSIBILITY  DES- 
IGNATED BY  THE  PRESIDENT  UNDER  TITLE  10. 
UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  601(A): 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

MAJ.  GEN.  FREDERICK  M.  FRANKS.  JR..  190-26-512T 
U.S.  ARMY. 

THE  POLLOWINO-NAMED  OFFICER  FOR  APPOINT 
MENT  TO  THE  GRADE  INDICATED.  UNDER  THE  PRO 
VISIONS  OP  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION 
SOllAl.  IN  CONJUNCTION  WITH  ASSIGNMENT  TO  A  PO 
SITION  OP  IMPORTANCE  AND  RBSPONSIBIUTY  DES 
lONATED  BY  THE  PRESIDENT  UNDER  TITLE  10 
UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  SOKA); 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

MAJ.  GEN  JAMES  R.  HALL.  JR..  422-42-5563.  U.S- 
ARMY 

IN  THE  MARINE  CORPS 

THE  POLLOWINO-NAMED  OFFICER  FOR  ASSIGN- 
MENT AS  ASSISTANT  COMMANDANT  OP  THE  MARINE 
CORPS  AND  CHIEF  OP  STAFF.  UNDER  TITLE  10. 
UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  601: 


To  be  general 

GEN  JOSEPH  J  WENT.  042-32-1604/9903  USMC 
THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICER.  UNDER  THE 
PROVISIONS  OP  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SEC 
TION  601.  FOR  ASSIGNMENT  TO  A  POSITION  OP  IM 
PORTANCE  AND  RBSPONSIBIUTY  IN  GRADE  AS  POL- 
LOWS: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

MAJ.  GEN  NORMAN  H  SMITH.  287-28-6350/9903  USMC. 
IN  THE  AIR  FORCE 

AIR  FORCE  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  WAYNE  E. 
BALCOM.  AND  ENDING  STEPHEN  M  VALENTINE. 
WHICH  NOMINATIONS  WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE 
SENATE  AND  APPEARED  IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD  OP  MAY  1.  1989. 

AIR  FORCE  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  JAMES  E. 
MULLEN.  AND  ENDING  LEO  H.  POX.  WHICH  NOMINA- 
TIONS WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  AP- 
PEARED IN  THE  CONCESSIONAL  RECORD  OF  MAY  2. 
1989. 

AIR  FORCE  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  MAJOR  ALAN 
V  BOX.  408-74-1020.  AND  ENDING  MAJOR  MAUREEN  E. 
NEWMAN.  014  34-9051.  WHICH  NOMINATIONS  WERE 
RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  APPEARED  IN  THE 
CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OF  MAY  2.  1989. 

AIR  FORCE  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  JON  M 
OWINGS  AND  ENDING  VICENTE  U  YAP.  WHICH  NOMl 
NATIONS  WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  AP- 
PEARED IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OF  MAY  2. 
1989. 

AIR  FORCE  NOMINATION  OP  ROBERT  J.  PRINK. 
WHICH  WAS  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  AP 
FEARED  IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OF  MAY 
16.  1989 

IN  THE  NAVY 

NAVY  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  KRISS  B.  STAN- 
LEY. AND  ENDING  UNDA  S.  TAYLOR.  WHICH  NOMINA 
TIONS  WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  AP- 
PEARED IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OF  MAY  1. 
1989. 
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BREASTFEEDING  PROMOTION: 
LESSONS  FROM  DEVELOPING 
COUNTRIES 


HON.  MICKEY  LELAND 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  IS,  1989 

Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  27, 
1 989,  the  House  Select  Committee  on  Hunger 
conducted  a  hearing  to  examine  child  health 
improvement  interventions  utilized  in  many  de- 
veloping countries  and  how  these  practices 
might  be  applied  here  in  the  United  States. 
We  received  testimony  from  Dr.  Sandra  Huff- 
man, president  of  the  Center  to  Prevent  Child- 
hood Malnutrition,  on  how  breastfeeding  pro- 
motion can  be  used  as  an  agent  to  improve 
the  health  and  nutrition  status  of  infants  and 
children  in  this  country.  I  commend  this  state- 
ment to  your  attention. 

While  we  are  a  society  which  focuses  on 
technological  advancements  in  the  field  of 
medicine,  in  our  efforts  to  develop  and  imple- 
ment comprehensive  programs  for  disease 
prevention  and  health  promotion,  we  must  not 
overlook  those  simple  strategies  that  are  effi- 
cient, cost-effective,  and  easily  practiced.  I  be- 
lieve the  potential  benefits  outlined  in  Dr.  Huff- 
man's testimony  merit  our  strong  consider- 
ation. 

Testimony  I»resented  to  the  Select  Com- 
mittee ON  Hunger,  April  27,  1989,  by  Dr. 
Sandra  HuFmtAN,  President,  Center  To 
Prevent  Childhood  Malnutrition 
Breastfeeding  has  unmatched  health  ben- 
efits for  infants  in  both  developing  and  de- 
veloped countries.  Msmy  programs  in  devel- 
oping countries  have  led  to  large  increases 
in  breastfeeding  rates,  with  suljstantial  ben- 
efits for  child  health  and  significant  savings 
in  health  costs.  This  testimony  summarizes 
successful  programs  to  promote  breastfeed- 
ing throughout   the   world,   and   discusses 
how  the  U.S.  could  benefit  from  similar  ac- 
tivities to  increase  breastfeeding  in  our  own 
population. 

Children  who  are  breastfed  have  fewer 
cases  of  diarrhea,  respiratory  tract  infec- 
tions, allergies  and  other  diseases.  In  recog- 
nition of  these  benefits  of  breastfeeding,  the 
Surgeon  General's  report  on  Health  Promo- 
tion and  Disease  Prevention  set  one  of  the 
U.S.  health  objectives  of  increasing  the  pro- 
portion of  women  who  breastfeed  their 
babies  at  hospital  discharge  to  75%  and  the 
percentage  of  women  still  breastfeeding  at  6 
months  postpartum  at  35%  by  the  year 
1990. 

In  1985,  nearly  60%  of  U.S.  infants  were 
ever  breastfed,  with  about  30%  still  breast- 
feeding at  3-4  months.  While  breastfeeding 
rates  in  the  U.S.  among  middle  and  upper 
income  women  now  approach  the  objective 
for  1990,  rates  of  breastfeeding  among  low 
income  women  remain  far  below.  In  1985, 
only  35%  of  women  with  incomes  below 
$7,000  ever  breastfed  and  only  10%  were 
breastfeeding  at  5-6  months.  In  the  U.S., 
women  with   higher  educations  are  more 


likely  to  breastfeed  than  women  with  lesser 
educations;  in  1985,  49%  of  women  with 
grade  school  or  highschool  education 
breastfed  compared  to  76%  of  college  gradu- 
ates. 

In  developing  countries,  the  pattern  is  re- 
versed. Usually  it  is  the  more  highly  educat- 
ed, higher  income  women  who  bottle  feed- 
as  they  consider  it  a  more  modem  way  to 
feed  their  infants.  Unfortunately,  these 
women  serve  as  role  models  for  other 
women,  and  thus  often  lead  the  population 
into  reduced  rates  of  breastfeeding— a  dam- 
aging situation  for  all  sectors. 

Besides  helping  to  prevent  health  prob- 
lems and  their  related  detrimental  effects  to 
individuals  and  families,  breastfeeding  has 
cost  implications  for  the  federal  govern- 
ment. It  has  been  conservatively  estimated 
that  in  the  U.S.,  $25  million  could  be  saved 
through  increased  rates  of  breastfeeding 
due  to  reductions  in  illness  and  associated 
physician  visits  and  hospitalization. 

Decreases  in  costs  for  health  care  have 
been  observed  in  many  developing  countries 
that  have  had  programs  to  promote  breast- 
feeding. Lessons  learned  from  developing 
countries  can  be  helpful  for  the  U.S.  Pro- 
grams that  have  been  successful  in  increas- 
ing rates  of  breastfeeding  have  focused  on: 
(1)  Training  and  education  of  health  profes- 
sionals; (2)  Establishment  of  appropriate 
hospital  practices  surrounding  delivery  and 
the  immediate  postpartum  period:  (3)  Peer 
support  for  breastfeeding  mothers;  (4) 
Public  education  through  mass  media;  and 
(5)  Health  programs  and  policies,  such  as 
maternity  leave  and  restricted  advertising  of 
breastmilk  substitutes. 

Training  and  education  of  health  profes- 
sionals in  the  advantages  of  breastfeeding 
and  techniques  to  help  mothers  breastfeed 
have  proven  productive  in  Indonesia,  Thai- 
land, Panama,  and  the  U.S.,  among  others. 
Such  training  is  needed  because  current 
medical  education  both  in  developing  and 
developed  countries  does  not  usually  ad- 
dress lactation  management,  nor  provide 
sufficient  Information  on  the  benefits  of 
breastfeeding.  Medical  texts  in  the  U.S.  gen- 
erally contain  more  information  on  prepara- 
tion of  formula  than  on  lactation  manage- 
ment. Too  often  wrong  advice  is  given  by  pe- 
diatricians to  breastfeeding  mothers.  For 
example,  if  the  infant  cries,  a  poorly  trained 
pediatrician  may  suggest  an  additional 
bottle.  This  only  interferes  with  breastfeed- 
ing, setting  up  a  cycle  of  reduced  milk 
output,  an  infant  crying  more,  more  bottles, 
and  even  less  milk  production.  Properly 
trained  health  professionals  will  help  the 
mother  increase  her  milk  supply  by  suckling 
the  infant  more  frequently,  which  results  in 
greater  milk  production. 

An  innovative  program  was  started  at  the 
University  of  California  at  San  Diego,  which 
is  currently  a  separate  training  institute 
known  as  Wellstart.  This  program  trains 
health  professionals  from  developing  coun- 
tries in  lactation  management.  The  program 
has  resulted  in  an  ever  widening  alumni  of 
trainees  who  return  to  their  own  countries 
to  promote  increases  in  breastfeeding  with 
high  rates  of  success.  In  addition  to  train- 
ing,  Wellstart   operates   a  lactation   clinic 


where  new  mothers  with  breastfeeding 
problems  can  be  seen  by  health  profession- 
als who  have  been  trained  in  lactation  man- 
agement. This  program  is  one  of  the  few  in 
the  U.S.  that  includes  clinical  experience. 
Unfortunately,  there  are  few  funds  for  such 
programs. 

Changing  hospital  practices  surrounding 
delivery  are  also  effective  measures  to  in- 
crease the  rates  of  initiation  of  breastfeed- 
ing. Appropriate  practices  have  included 
keeping  the  mother  and  infant  together 
after  delivery  and  suckling  by  the  infant 
soon  after  delivery.  Mothers  who  have  im- 
mediate contact  with  their  infants  following 
birth  are  more  likely  to  continne  breastfeed- 
ing. Elimination  of  water,  glucose  water,  or 
other  supplements  to  the  infant  while  in 
the  hospital  have  also  been  shown  to  be  im- 
portant practices  in  increasing  breastfeed- 
ing. Allowing  mothers  to  breastfeed  on 
demand  rather  than  by  a  schedule  also 
helps  increase  successful  milk  production. 
Infants  who  are  given  bottles  often  exhibit 
subsequent  nipple  confusion  since  sucking 
at  the  breast  requires  different  movements 
than  sucking  a  bottle  nipple.  The  use  of 
milk  supplements  or  water  make  the  infant 
less  willing  to  suckle  because  he  is  less 
hungry.  Continued  sucking  at  the  breast 
helt>s  promote  increased  milk  production 
and  is  therefore  essential  for  successful 
breastfeeding.  On-demand  feeding  is  one  of 
the  principal  means  of  promoting  increased 
milk  production,  since  usually  infants  fed 
on  demand  will  suckle  about  every  2  hours 
during  the  first  few  weeks  following  birth. 

A  particularly  important  measure  shown 
to  be  effective  in  the  Philippines,  Costa 
Rica,  Brazil  and  the  U.S.  is  allowing  the 
mother  and  infant  to  stay  together  continu- 
ously while  in  the  hospital.  Known  as  room- 
ing-in,  this  is  one  of  the  most  important 
measures  to  be  taken,  since  it  promotes 
many  of  the  other  conditions  needed  for 
successful  breastfeeding  (on-demand  feed- 
ing, no  bottles,  and  no  replacement  of 
breastmilk  by  water  or  other  supplements). 

The  extent  to  which  hospital  practices 
can  influence  breastfeeding  in  the  U.S.  has 
been  illustrated  here  in  the  nation's  capital. 
Breastfeeding  rates  in  hospitals  vary  from 
over  80%  at  Georgetown  University  Hospital 
to  less  than  10%  in  another  local  hospital. 
While  much  of  this  difference  is  due  to  the 
socio-economic  characteristics  of  the  popu- 
lations served  by  the  two  hospitals,  it  silso 
reflects  practices  in  the  two  hospitals  which 
either  promote  or  hinder  breastfeeding.  For 
example,  in  Georgetown  no  supplemental 
bottles  of  glucose  water  are  routinely  given, 
while  at  the  other  hospital  glucose  is  com- 
monly given.  Georgetown  operates  a  Lacta- 
tion Center,  while  no  such  service  is  avail- 
able at  any  other  hospital  in  the  D.C.  area. 
The  Lactation  Center  staff  provide  breast- 
feeding education  and  support  for  postpar- 
tum mothers,  and  training  of  nurses  and 
other  health  professionals  on  lactation  man- 
agement. They  also  offer  a  telephone  coun- 
seling service  to  help  women  with  problems 
breastfeeding.  Distribution  of  formula  at 
discharge  is  common  at  most  local  hospitals, 
while  at  Georgetown  the  policy  is  not  to  dis- 
tribute packets. 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spolcen  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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A  recent  study  in  the  Washington.  D.C. 
metropolitan  area  of  three  hospitals  illus- 
trated that  when  socio-economic  factors 
were  controlled,  the  use  of  supplements  for 
infants  in  the  hospital  was  the  major  factor 
associated  with  whether  the  mother  contin- 
ued to  breastfeed.  When  infants  are  routine- 
ly separated  from  their  mothers  and  given 
bottles  at  night,  milk  supply  is  adversely  af- 
fected and  mothers  get  the  impression  that 
their  milk  is  not  sufficient  to  feed  their  in- 
fants. They  are  then  more  likely  to  continue 
using  bottles  at  home,  with  subsequent  det- 
rimental effects  on  breastfeeding. 

Hospitals  that  have  encouraged  breast- 
feeding have  seen  large  savings  from  de- 
creased illness  rates  in  newborns,  decreased 
purchases  of  bottles  of  infant  formula  and 
drugs,  and  reductions  in  nursing  staff.  This 
has  been  documented  in  Honduras.  Costa 
Rica.  India  and  Indonesia. 

In  rural  areas  of  developing  countries, 
where  breastfeeding  is  common  and  success- 
ful, there  is  a  support  network  in  the  com- 
munity that  helps  new  mothers  breastfeed. 
There  are  numerous  neighbors,  relatives 
and  local  midwives  available  to  help  a  new 
mother  leam  how  to  breastfeed  successful- 
ly. Contrary  to  popular  assumption,  breast- 
feeding is  a  skill  that  must  be  learned,  and 
that  can  be  learned  easily  with  advice  and 
support  from  others. 

In  urban  areas  of  developing  countries, 
however,  where  urban  migration  has  led  to 
disruption  of  extended  families,  and  subse- 
quent less  cohesive  urban  groups,  peer  sup- 
I>ort  needs  to  be  encouraged  through  more 
formal  methods.  In  the  US,  informal  sup- 
port is  often  not  available,  because  breast- 
feeding rates  were  quite  low  in  the  1950's 
and  1960's  and  many  current  grandmothers 
did  not  breastfeed  or  did  so  for  short  dura- 
tions. The  La  Leche  League  was  started  over 
25  years  ago  during  a  time  when  breastfeed- 
ing rates  were  quite  low  among  middle  class 
women.  It  has  been  an  important  source  of 
peer  support  among  women  with  similar 
middle  class  background  within  the  commu- 
nity to  help  women  overcome  cultural  con- 
straints to  breastfeeding  and  lack  of  knowl- 
edge. Such  peer  support  has  generally  not 
been  available  to  lower  income.  Black,  His- 
panic, or  American  Indian  women.  The  cul- 
tural constraints  to  breastfeeding  among 
the  poor  have  not  been  able  to  be  countered 
through  normal  health  care  programs,  nor 
through  La  Leche  League  projects  aimed  at 
low  income  groups.  Programs  that  promote 
breastfeeding  among  low  income  women 
need  to  be  particularly  sensitive  to  the  con- 
straints of  income,  time,  and  child  care  that 
these  women  face. 

Low  income  women  who  have  been  able  to 
successfully  breastfeed  have  had  support 
from  other  mothers,  relatives  and  friends. 
Several  peer  support  programs  have  been 
developed  through  WIC  programs  that  have 
been  shown  to  be  successful  in  increasing 
rates  of  breastfeeding.  In  addition,  these 
programs  have  resulted  in  enhanced  confi- 
dence and  self-esteem  among  mothers  in- 
volved in  the  programs.  The  Center  to  Pre- 
vent Childhood  Malnutrition  is  working 
with  the  Tennessee  SUte  Health  Depart- 
ment and  the  D.C.  Department  of  Public 
Health  to  help  low  income  women  develop 
their  own  peer  support  projects  to  promote 
breastfeeding  in  their  communities.  We  en- 
vision that  these  projects  will  have  benefits 

for  infant  feeding  and  will  also  lead  to  other 

social    benefits    including    enhanced    self 

esteem  of  mothers,  and  improved  parenting 

skUls. 
Public  education  through  mass  media  and 

school  systems  has  been  used  in  several  de- 
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veloping  countries  to  enhance  the  image  of 
breastfeeding,  to  educate  the  public  about 
its  health  benefits,  and  to  support  corollary 
programs  in  breastfeeding  promotion  de- 
scribed above.  Little  is  seen  in  the  media 
about  breastfeeding  in  the  U.S.  The  use  of 
public  figures,  such  as  singers  and  actresses, 
has  been  shown  to  be  successful  in  increas- 
ing the  acceptance  of  breastfeeding  in  devel- 
oping countries  that  have  breastfeeding 
mass  media  campaigns.  The  U.S.  population 
needs  to  be  sensitized  to  the  importance  of 
breastfeeding  as  the  best  form  of  infant 
feeding  as  well  as  understand  that  all 
women  can  successfully  breastfeed.  Current- 
ly most  brands  of  infant  formula  state 
"breastmilk  is  the  l)est  form  of  infant  feed- 
ing, however  when  breastmilk  is  insuffi- 
cient, then  (their  product)  is  the  next  best". 
This  message  gives  the  implicit  information 
that  breastfeeding  may  be  insufficient.  In 
the  U.S.  there  is  no  information  given  to  the 
public  or  the  woman  trying  to  breastfeed 
that  counteracts  this  assumption. 

An  example  of  an  excellent  social  market- 
ing project  is  one  that  the  Southeast  Region 
Breastfeeding  Promotion  Program  is  devel- 
oping. Several  states  and  counties  within 
the  Southeast  Region  are  pooling  resources 
to  support  a  mass  media  campaign  in  con- 
junction with  production  of  training  materi- 
als for  health  professionals  and  for  mothers 
to  promote  breastfeeding  among  economi- 
cally disadvantaged  women.  This  program  is 
struggling  at  the  moment  because  of  limited 
funds,  even  though  in  the  long  run  states 
and  the  federal  government  Would  save 
funds  through  the  benefits  in  costs  that  in- 
creased breastfeeding  would  have. 

The  U.S.  is  one  of  the  few  countries 
throughout  the  world  that  does  not  have  a 
law  requiring  maternity  leave  or  nursing 
breaks  to  allow  working  mothers  to  contin- 
ue breastfeeding.  The  U.S.  is  also  the  only 
country,  other  than  Japan,  that  distributes 
infant  formula  as  part  of  its  program  to  sup- 
port nutrition  of  young  children.  Most  coun- 
tries provide  prenatal  counseling  to  all 
mothers.  In  many  developing  countries, 
pamphlets  and  posters  produced  by  infant 
formula  companies  are  prohibited  in  health 
centers.  In  the  U.S.,  however,  it  is  common 
to  have  such  literature  given  to  prenatal 
and  postpartum  mothers.  Such  a  practice 
gives  implicit  support  by  the  health  sector 
for  the  contents  (which  often  provides  in- 
formation contrary  to  appropriate  breast- 
feeding). 

Nearly  $2  billion  are  spent  on  WIC  each 
year,  which  covers  nutrition  education  and 
supplementary  food  for  low  income  women, 
infants  and  children.  Of  this,  nearly  one- 
third,  or  over  $500  million  are  spent  on 
infant  formula.  WIC  serves  an  average  of 
1.1  million  infants  each  month.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  over  $30  million  of  savings  in 
formula  expenditures  could  occur  annually 
if  WIC  mothers  would  breastfeed  for  just 
one  month.  With  much  more  modest  inputs 
to  enhance  training  and  education  of  health 
professionals,  to  change  hospital  practices 
in  hospitals  serving  low  income  populations, 
and  by  providing  peer  support  for  breast- 
feeding women  rates  of  breastfeeding  could 
be  increased  substantially  among  women 
served  by  WIC.  This  would  result  in  savings 
thereby  allowing  more  women  and  children 
to  be  served  by  WIC,  reduce  costs  for  health 
care  due  to  reductions  in  illness,  and  lead  to 
benefits  for  mothers  and  infants  in  other 
areas. 

In  the  U.S.  there  is  a  need  to  focus  fund- 
ing on  breastfeeding  promotion  among  low 
income  populations.  Funds  set  aside  within 
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the  WIC  program  and  within  other  health 
projects  would  be  an  impetus  to  help  states 
and  local  communities  develop  effective  pro- 
grams. Such  programs  could  Include  train- 
ing of  health  professionals,  supporting 
changes  in  hospital  practices,  developing 
community  based  peer  support  programs, 
and  supporting  mass  media  projects  to  edu- 
cate the  public.  As  recommended  by  the  Na- 
tional Committee  on  improving  breastfeed- 
ing strategies  in  the  WIC  program,  Congress 
should: 

1)  Establish  a  separate  line  item  for 
breastfeeding  promotion  efforts  to  be  added 
to  the  WIC  reauthorization  legislation: 

2)  Include  a  national  evaluation  compo- 
nent in  the  legislation  to  monitor  and  evalu- 
ate the  effectiveness  of  the  use  of  such 
funds: 

3)  Set  the  funding  level  for  this  breast- 
feeding promotion  effort  at  $10  per  woman 
to  be  distributed  to  WIC  state  agencies  ac- 
cording to  their  caseload  count:  and 

4)  Establish  a  national  advisory  panel 
charged  with  assisting  state  WIC  agencies  in 
the  development  of  program  plans  which 
meet  the  Icoal  needs,  minimizing  duplica- 
tion of  efforts  while  assuring  that  the  plan 
is  nationally  coordinated; 

Internationally,  there  is  a  need  to  allocate 
more  funds  in  U.S.  AID  programs  to  support 
breastfeeding  promotion.  While  over 
$170,000,000  are  budgeted  for  child  survival 
programs  each  year,  AID  reports  roughly 
only  $2  million  are  spent  annually  on 
breastfeeding  in  developing  countries.  The 
impact  of  breastfeeding  promotion  on  child 
survival  is  so  great  that  WHO  estimates 
mortality  during  the  first  5  years  of  life 
would  be  reduced  by  25%  if  even  modest  in- 
creases in  breastfeeding  were  obtained.  Con- 
tinued and  enhanced  funding  for  breast- 
feeding promotion  projects  and  their  eval- 
uations in  developing  countries  would  facili- 
tate replication  of  successful  projects  and 
show  how  these  programs  work  to  combat 
infant  morbidity  and  mortality. 


LEONARD  MARKS  AT  THE  CSCE 
LONDON  INFORMATION  FORUM 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  18,  1989 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  London  In- 
formation Forum,  one  of  a  variety  of  followup 
meetings  that  take  place  within  the  Helsinki 
process,  concluded  last  week  after  4  weeks  of 
interesting  and  stimulating  discussions.  The 
forum  was  an  outstanding  success  and 
brought  new  achievements  to  the  increasingly 
productive  Helsinki  pr(x;ess.  The  chairman  of 
the  U.S.  delegation  was  Leonard  Marks,  a  dis- 
tinguished Washington  lawyer  and  former  di- 
rector of  the  U.S.  Information  Agency. 

He  did  an  outstanding  job  in  providing  lead- 
ership for  the  Western  delegations  and  cre- 
ative new  ideas  which  resulted  in  a  new  and 
unprecedented  openness  in  CSCE.  Mr.  Marks 
is  to  t>e  congratulated  for  his  performance. 
Many  of  the  achievements  of  the  London  In- 
formation Forum  are  recounted  in  Mr.  Marks' 
closing  statement  which  was  given  last  Friday 
In  London.  At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  place 
his  remarks  in  the  (Congressional  Record 
and  commend  them  to  my  colleagues. 
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Closing  STAmfEin  by  Leonard  H.  Marks 

As  the  London  Information  Forum  nears 
its  end,  we  can  take  pride  in  our  achieve- 
ments. 

Much  was  accomplished,  but  much  more 
remains  to  be  done  to  realize  the  commit- 
ments we  made  in  Helsinki,  Madrid  and 
Vienna. 

We  come  away  with  a  firmer  resolve  to  en- 
large the  means  by  which  Information  trav- 
els between  East  and  West. 

And  we  come  away  with  a  sharper  vision 
of  the  world  we  aspire  to  create  for  our- 
selves and  our  children. 

We  hope  the  close  of  this  Porum  is  not  an 
end  but  a  prelude  to  an  era  of  greater  un- 
derstanding, reduced  international  tensions, 
and  closer  bonds  among  our  societies. 
Indeed,  all  of  us  leave  London  enriched  by 
personal  ties  that  developed  during  the 
course  of  our  work  here. 

Mr.  Chairman,  change  is  in  the  wind.  The 
growing  thrust  toward  democracy  reminds 
us  of  what  men  and  women  can  accomplish 
when  their  minds  are  free  to  explore  all 
areas  of  knowledge— unrestricted  by  arbi- 
trary constraints  on  information. 

Change  is  before  us.  We  feel  it.  Diversity 
is  no  longer  a  pretext  for  criticism,  but  a 
key  to  greater  understanding. 

Change  is  no  longer  viewed  as  a  threat, 
but  an  opportunity.  It  is  not  to  be  feared, 
but  welcomed.  The  power  of  these  changes 
could  be  felt  throughout  the  Porum. 

The  high  quality  of  our  dialogue  here  has 
been  matched  by  the  professional  tone  of 
our  exchanges.  Open  and  frank  discussions 
have  replaced  confrontation. 

We  examined  in  detail  participating 
states'  records  of  implementation  of  CSCE 
principles.  We  did  this  in  an  honest,  forth- 
right manner.  Where  we  disagreed,  we  said 
so. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  did  more.  Despite 
our  differences,  all  of  us  listened.  And  we 
showed  respect.  Not  just  in  a  pro  forma,  dip- 
lomatic manner.  But  in  a  way  that  enhances 
dignity. 

We  know  that  no  country,  political 
system,  or  particular  group  has  a  monopoly 
on  truth.  Our  cultural  backgrounds  are  dif- 
ferent. We  speak  different  languages;  but 
we  share  a  common  heritage— the  desire  of 
the  human  race  to  survive  and  to  be  free  in 
a  peaceful  world. 

As  changes  occur,  as  diversity  is  appreciat- 
ed, as  our  comprehension  of  other  societies 
expands,  trust  grows. 

And  it  is  trust,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  the 
foundation  on  which  our  framework  for  the 
free  flow  of  information  rests. 

It  was  the  Greek  philosopher  Aeschylus 
who  said:  "For  somehow  this  is  tyrarmy's 
disease,  to  trust  no  friends." 

When  this  conference  began,  many  felt  it 
would  achieve  little. 

How  wrong  the  cynics  were. 

We  have  heard  some  astounding  proposals 
from  countries  that  only  a  few  years  ago 
would  not  have  countenanced  what  we  in 
the  West  consider  the  free  expression  of 
ideas. 

Let  me  list  some  of  the  accomplishments 
of  this  conference: 

1.  We  met  in  an  open  forum.  Members  of 
the  press  and  other  private  sector  represent- 
atives took  part  in  all  deliberations.  I  am 
proud  to  have  suggested  this  fundamental 
change  and  honored  that  other  states  sup- 
[>orted  this  move. 

That's  a  big  step  forward  that  will  hope- 
fully serve  as  a  guideline  in  satisfying  the 
public's  right  to  know.  This  unprecedented 
decision  demonstrated  our  intent  to  breathe 
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life  into  our  Vienna  conunitment  to  ensure 
the  "freest  and  widest  dissemination  of  in- 
formation." 

Equally  important  was  the  inclusion  of  ex- 
perts in  the  field  of  Information.  They  have 
firmly  grounded  our  discussions  in  the  here- 
and-now  of  their  working  experiences,  and 
several  of  their  proposals  merit  follow-up  by 
our  governments. 

2.  The  fact  that  journalists  from  the  par- 
ticipating states  exchanged  views  is,  in  and 
of  itself,  an  accomplishment.  An  abundance 
of  refreshing,  new,  and  practical  ideas 
emerged  from  the  working  groups.  They  are 
reflected  in  the  list  of  proposals  that  will  be 
submitted  to  Helsinki  In  1992. 

Throughout  the  conference  we  heard  the 
universal  complaint  that  delays  in  issuing 
visas  and  burdensome  travel  restrictions 
impede  the  free  flow  of  information. 

Accordingly.  I  shall  recommend  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  that  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment re-examine  our  own  policies  in  this 
area.  I  am  mindful  that  national  security 
considerations  must  be  taken  into  account. 
But  I  believe  it  is  time  for  the  U.S.  to  take  a 
fresh  look  at  these  procedures. 

3.  During  our  deliberations,  we  had  bilat- 
eral conversations  with  countries  from  East- 
em  Europe  to  discuss  mutual  problems.  Let 
me  refer  to  one:  currency  nonconvertibility. 
In  informal  discussions  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  we  found  them  to  be  responsive,  in 
principle,  to  our  proposal  to  permit  incon- 
vertible sales  proceeds  earned  by  foreign 
media  organizations  to  be  used  for  their  in- 
country  expenses.  We  look  forward  to 
follow-up  conversations  regarding  this  initi- 
ative. 

4.  There  has  been  a  growing  recognition 
that  technological  developments  have  made 
instantaneous  communications  possible  in 
all  parts  of  the  world.  Satellites,  cable  link- 
ups, and  advanced  transmission  means  have 
bridged  chasms  which  geography  created 
and  political  leaders  have  made  permanent. 
Any  two  points  on  the  globe  are  now  in- 
stantly in  touch. 

Yet,  we  have  not  taken  advantage  of  some 
of  these  developments  because  of  a  lack  of 
cooperation  between  governments.  These 
impediments  can  and  must  be  removed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  highlighted  a  few  of 
our  achievements.  We  mu^t  not  be  misled, 
however,  into  believing  that  our  job  is  done. 

Some  countries  have  failed  to  abide  by  the 
Spirit  of  Helsinki.  Their  restrictions  on  the 
free  flow  of  information  retard  progress 
rather  than  further  it. 

Fortunately,  there  are  encouraging  signs 
that  a  better  future  depends  on  pluralism  in 
all  aspects  of  life.  For  example.  Hungary 
and  Poland  are  easing  the  way  for  citizens 
of  divergent  views  to  participate  in  a  mean- 
ingful way  in  political  and  social  life.  The 
Soviet  Union,  too,  is  embarking  on  this  road, 
and  we  hope  it  will  go  far  along  it. 

The  presentations  made  here  by  the  Hun- 
garian, Polish,  and  Soviet  delegations,  as 
well  as  the  variety  of  perspectives  represent- 
ed by  their  delegates,  are  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  We  welcome  these  changes  and 
encourage  them. 

We  have  set  the  stage  here  for  such  joint 
undertakings  through  both  the  content  and 
form  of  our  meetings.  Our  wide-ranging  and 
intense  discussions  examined  many  of  these 
areas  where  mutual  efforts  could  be  produc- 
tive. 

In  conclusion,  my  delegation  joins  me  in 
thanking  the  Secretariat  staff  for  their  out- 
.standing  support  throughout  the  Porum. 
They  and  our  British  hosts  made  our  stay  in 
this  magnificent  city  a  truly  memorable  ex- 
perience. 
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Finally,  my  sincere  thanks  to  the  inter- 
preters who — as  much  as  anyone  at  this  con- 
ference—have made  a  significant,  and  tangi- 
ble contribution  to  the  free  flow  of  informa- 
tion. 
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Mr.  SMITH  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
privileged  to  be  present  last  night  at  the 
NAACP  Walter  White  Award  Dinner  com- 
memorating the  35th  anniversary  of  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  decision  in  Brown  versus 
Board  of  Education. 

The  annual  award  presentation  was  made 
to  Congressman  Hamilton  Fish,  Jr.,  a  Re- 
publican from  the  21st  District  of  New  York. 

Congressman  Fish  is  only  the  second 
Member  of  the  U.S.  House  to  be  so  honored, 
and  the  first  Republican  to  receive  this  award. 

I  am  honored  to  be  able  to  place  in  the 
Record  the  remarks  made  by  Congressman 
Hamilton  Fish  to  the  NAACP  after  his  ac- 
ceptance of  the  award. 

Remarks  by  the  Honorable  Hamilton  Pish, 

Jr.,     at    the    NAACP    Walter     White 

Awards  Dinner 

It  is  customary  on  occasions  like  this  to 
express  one's  gratitude  to  the  sponsors  of  an 
award,  but  the  usual  expressions  of  grati- 
tude are  completely  unequal  to  the  emo- 
tions I  feel  this  evening. 

I  want  to  do  more  than  just  thank  you.  I 
want  to  do  more  than  tell  you  how  proud 
you  have  made  me.  I  want  to  tell  you  the 
simple  truth:  That  this  is  one  of  the  proud- 
est moments  of  my  lif  e- 

To  receive  an  award  bearing  the  name  of 
Walter  White,  that  steadfast  soldier  in  the 
decades  of  struggle  before  Montgomery, 
before  Brown  vs.  Topeka,  before  the  great 
victories  of  the  1950's  and  1960's. 

To  be  honored  by  the  NAACP,  which 
under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Benjamin 
Hooks,  continues  to  be  the  advance  guard  of 
the  civil  rights  movement  in  America, 

And  to  be  numbered  in  a  select  company 
that  includes  Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  Sir  Arthur  Lewis, 
Arthur  Fleming,  and  my  colleagues  Ted 
Kennedy  and  Peter  Rodino. 

In  all  honesty.  I  would  never  have  had  the 
presumption  to  place  myself  In  such  compa- 
ny. 

When  I  think  of  "uncommon  achieve- 
ments in  civil  rights"  I  think  of  colleagues  I 
have  known  in  the  Senate  and  House— lead- 
ers in  the  legislative  battles  of  the  last  quar- 
ter century.  I  think  of  the  giants  in  the 
Senate,  my  heroes.  Jack  Javits  of  New  York, 
and  Mac  Mathias  of  Maryland.  And  I  think 
of  Senators  Lowell  Weicker  and  Arlen  Spec- 
ter. 

And  in  the  House,  New  York's  Emanuel 
Celler  who  steered  our  Judiciary  Committee 
through  the  50's  and  60's.  And  I  think  of 
the  champions  who  occupied  the  position  I 
now  hold— Bill  McCullogh  of  Ohio  and 
Robert  McClory  of  Illinois.  And  I  think  of 
John  Anderson  of  Illinois  who  so  often  took 
the  House  floor  to  remind  his  Republican 
colleagues  that  they  were  the  party  of  Lin- 
coln. 
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Tonight.  I  think  of  myself  as  representing 
this  Honor  Guard  who  helped  achieve  his- 
toric gains  in  human  rights. 

These  were  leaders  in  the  great  national 
consensus  that  has  emerged  in  America.  A 
consensus  that  says,  at  long  last— the  time 
has  come  to  keep  the  promise  of  Americsin 
democracy:  a  consensus  that  has  produced 
the  greatest  peaceful  revolution  in  human 
history— but  a  revolution  that  we  have  yet 
to  complete. 

I  need  not  remind  this  audience  that  this 
revolution,  while  peaceful,  was  neither  pain- 
less nor  bloodless:  that  before  the  legal  tri- 
umphs and  the  legislative  victories,  there 
were  years  of  heroic  acts  of  witness,  from 
those  who  marched  in  the  streets  to  those 
who  sat  at  the  lunch  counters,  from  those 
who  rode  the  buses  from  State  to  State, 
black  and  white  together,  to  those  who  re- 
fused to  step  to  the  back  of  the  bus. 

And.  always,  there  was  the  NAACP.  the 
bulwark  of  the  cause,  the  fighter  of  the  day- 
to-day  battles,  the  organization  that  always 
knew  the  central  test  of  our  democracy  in 
the  twentieth  century  would  be  its  capacity 
to  keep  its  promise  to  black  Americans. 

I  was  raised  far  away  from  these  battles, 
but  I  was  raised  to  believe  that  true  Ameri- 
can democracy  depends  upon  it  becoming  a 
reality  for  all  of  our  citizens. 

My  children  understand  this.  And  have 
asked  to  share  tonight  with  me.  I  thank 
them  for  being  here. 

When  my  father  fought  to  defend  our  de- 
mocracy in  World  War  I.  It  was  in  a  segre- 
gated army;  an  army  where  whites  and 
blacks  were  kept  rigidly  separate.  So  my 
father  led  the  black  369th  Infantry— the 
most  decorated  American  unit  in  all  of 
World  War  I.  At  the  outset  of  our  entry  in 
that  war.  the  369th  was  assigned  to  the 
French  4th  Army.  I  am  told  to  avoid  inte- 
gration with  the  American  forces.  Thereaf- 
ter, he  fought  in  Congress  for  laws  against 
the  poll  tax  and  against  lynchings  and  seg- 
regation in  the  Armed  Forces. 

In  1922  my  father  collaborated  with 
Walter  White  and  James  Weldon  Johnson 
on  the  Dyer  anti-lynching  bill.  While  it  did 
not  pass,  it  is  significant  as  an  early  effort 
to  incorporate  the  bill  of  rights  into  the 
14th  amendment.  Incorporation  was  real- 
ized by  a  series  of  Supreme  Court  cases  in- 
cluding Brovm  vs.  Board  of  Education. 

Of  course,  my  father  had  someone  to 
remind  him  of  his  commitment  to  human 
rights.  He  had  the  greatest  lobbyist  the 
Constitution  every  had.  your  legendary  ad- 
vocate Clarence  Mitchell. 

When  I  entered  the  Congress  in  1969, 
Clarence  Mitchell  was  there  to  welcome  me. 
And  he  told  me  how  he  had  enlisted  my 
father  at  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II  as  a 
leader  in  the  fight  to  desegregate  the  mili- 
tary. 

Today  what  Clarence  Mitchell  was  to  my 
father  and  his  generation.  Althea  Simmons 
has  been  to  me— and  to  the  House  and  the 
Senate  of  the  1980's— sometimes  the  voice  of 
moral  outrage:  invariably,  the  voice  of  expe- 
rience and  expertise:  and  always  the  vofce  of 
conscience. 

Tonight.  In  the  shadow  of  the  great  giants 
in  the  struggle,  in  the  company  of  so  many 
soldiers  in  the  struggle,  and  on  the  anniver- 
sary of  so  many  victories  in  the  struggle,  it 
is  an  appropriate  moment  to  assess  where 
we've  come  and  where  we're  going. 
On  the  35tb  anniversary  of  Broxon  vs. 

TtopelM^-and  25  years  after  the  passage  of 
the  ClvU  Rights  Act^we  can  look  back  with 
satisfaction  at  the  great  victories  that  for- 
ever destroyed  the  legal  basis  for  segrega- 
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tion.  dlsenfranchisement  and  discrimination 
in  America. 

These  victories  were  the  work  of  a  biracial 
and  bipartisan  consensus.  They  were  the 
product  of  a  moment  of  history  when  the 
vast  majority  of  Americans  had  at  long  last 
realized  that  simple  justice  was  tm  idea 
whose  time  had  come.  Now.  a  quarter  of  a 
century  later,  that  consensus  has  held, 
these  legal  and  legislative  gains  have 
emerged  intact. 

I  can  report  to  you  that,  for  the  past 
decade,  a  bipartisan  consensus  in  Congress 
has  kept  the  faith,  has  protected  and  even 
built  upon  the  accomplishments  of  the 
1960s. 

We  kept  the  faith  and  extended  the 
Voting  Rights  Act:  and  throughout  Amer- 
ica, politicians  compete  for  the  support  of 
people  who  were  disenfranchised  little  more 
than  two  decades  ago. 

We  kept  the  faith  and  enacted  the  Martin 
Luther  King  Holiday— a  bill  that  had  lan- 
guished in  the  House  for  years- and  now 
our  schoolchildren  are  learning  the  story 
and  the  struggles  of  one  of  the  greatest 
leaders  of  our  times. 

We  kept  the  faith  and  repudiated  tax 
breaks  for  segregated  schools.  We  repudiat- 
ed bills  to  strip  the  courts  of  their  jurisdic- 
tion over  fundamental  issues  of  justice.  And 
we  enacted  sanctions  against  the  racist 
regime  in  South  Africa. 

And  the  most  recent  Congress— the 
100th— may  well  be  the  best  civil  riglits  Con- 
gress since  the  sessions  of  1964  and  1965. 

When  we  enacted  the  Fair  Housing 
Amendments  Act  of  1988,  when  we  over- 
turned a  Presidential  veto  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Restoration  Act  of  1988,  we  proved 
beyond  a  doubt  that  the  bipartisan  consen- 
sus for  civil  rights  is  as  alive  and  well  now  as 
it  was  during  the  glory  days  we  commemo- 
rate tonight. 

But  this  is  not  the  time  to  congratulate 
ourselves— this  is  the  time  to  challenge  our- 
selves. As  you  know  so  well— we  have  come  a 
long  way:  we  still  have  a  long  way  to  go. 

The  ultimate  measure  of  justice  is  not 
what  is  written  on  paper  in  our  lawbooks, 
but  what  we  experience  as  human  beings  ev- 
eryday—in our  neighborhoods,  in  our  work- 
places and  in  our  schools.  As  Dr.  King  might 
have  asked— what  good  is  it  to  have  the 
legal  right  to  sit  down  at  a  lunch  counter,  if 
you  can't  afford  the  price  of  a  hamburger? 

Now  and  forever,  we  need  to  defend  and 
expand  the  legal  structure  of  civil  rights. 
Now  and  forever,  we  need  to  enforce  these 
laws  vigorously  and  rigorously.  Now  and  for- 
ever, we  need  to  select  judges  at  every  level 
of  the  Federal  bench,  who  are  unshakably 
committed  to  the  principle  of  equal  justice 
for  all. 

There  are  new  civil  rights  frontiers  of  the 
1990's.  They  are  economic  opportunity,  eco- 
nomic empowerment  and  economic  equality. 
And  we  must  meet  these  challenges  with 
the  same  determination  that  we  met  the 
challenges  of  desegregating  public  accom- 
modations and  public  schools  and  polling 
places. 

We  must  not  be  complacent  when  the  gap 
between  black  and  white  incomes  is  wider 
than  it  was  a  decade  ago.  We  must  not  be 
complacent  when  the  poverty  rate  for 
blacks  is  three  times  the  poverty  rate  for 
whites.  We  must  not  be  complacent  when 
the  number  of  black  students  in  college  may 
actually  be  decreasing.  And  we  certainly 
must  not  be  complacent  when  a  black  baby 
bom  here  in  our  Nation's  Capital  has  less  of 
a  chance  of  living  to  its  first  birthday  than  a 
baby  bom  in  Trinidad  and  Tobago  or  in 
CosU  Rica. 
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As  surely  as  the  1950's  Euid  1960's  were  a 
time  for  action,  this  is  a  time  for  action,  for 
all  Americans,  not  just  some  Americans. 

This  is  the  time  to  take  the  wonderful 
consensus  that  has  protected  the  gains  from 
the  1950's  and  1960's.  and  put  it  to  work  to 
meet  the  challenges  of  the  next  decade  and 
the  next  century. 
My  message  tonight  is  one  of  hope. 
In  the  slow  and  painful  progress  of  human 
rights  in  America,  it  seems  to  me  that 
progress  comes  when  what  was  morally  nec- 
essary becomes  a  practical  necessity  as 
well— when  there  is  that  powerful  conver- 
gence of  common  decency  and  conunon 
sense  that  we  call  enlightened  self  interest. 
I  suggest  that  today  is  such  a  moment  in 
history— a  time  when  morsd  urgency  and 
practical  necessity  coincide.  And  there  is  the 
opportunity— to  take  new  strides  to  the  ful- 
fillment of  the  American  dream— the  prom- 
ise of  equal  rights,  equal  justice  and  equal 
opportunity  to  all  our  people. 

Today  we  are  challenged  by  a  global  econ- 
omy. The  nations  of  Western  Europe  will 
become  one  economic  entity  in  just  three 
years— a  single  market  that  will  be  the  larg- 
est trading  bloc  in  the  world— a  formidable 
competitor.  The  Soviet  Union,  China  and 
Eastern  Europe  are  shaking  the  cobwebs 
out  of  their  systems  and  experimenting  with 
economic  and  political  freedom:  the  nations 
of  East  Asia— Japan,  Korea  and  Taiwan- 
are  outcompeting  us  even  today. 

Our  future  as  a  major  world  economic 
power— our  continued  competitiveness— will 
depend  on  whether,  at  long  last,  we  provide 
first-class  education  and  opportunities  for 
all  our  citizens.  That  is  the  reality  for  our 
most  pragmatic  leaders— in  business,  acade- 
mia  and  government. 

The  Work  Force  2000  Report  by  the 
Hudson  Institute  confirms  what  many  have 
been  saying: 

Of  the  Americans  entering  the  work  force 
in  the  coming  decade,  the  overwhelming 
majority  will  be  women,  African-Americans, 
Hispanic-Americans.  Asian-Americans— his- 
torically the  victims  of  discrimination,  who 
have  never  had  the  opportunity  to  reach 
their  full  potential.  Thus,  the  vast  majority 
of  those  who  will  be  entering  the  American 
work  force  are  also  the  least  prepared  for 
the  rapidly  changing  technology  of  the 
workplace. 

If  every  American  does  not  have  the 
chance  to  reach  his  or  her  full  potential, 
then  America  will  not  reach  her  full  poten- 
tial. If  every  American  does  not  enjoy  first 
class  opportunities,  then  America  will  not 
remain  a  first-class  economic  power. 

For  America  to  survive  and  prosper  and 
compete  we  need  the  talents  of  all  our 
people— not  just  a  few  of  our  people— but  all 
our  people.  This  is  the  new  reality  that  can 
build  a  new  political  consensus  in  the  1990's 
and  beyond. 

It  is  our  common  challenge  to  look  beyond 
the  barriers  of  race  and  partisanship  and 
ideology  to  appeal  to  the  enlightened  self- 
interest  of  all  citizens  in  building  an  Amer- 
ica that  brings  out  the  best  in  all  our  people 
because  it  is  the  only  kind  of  America  that 
will  meet  the  challenges  of  the  twenty-first 
century. 

When  I  was  preparing  these  remarks,  I 
thought  about  the  name  NAACP,  and  what 
those  letters  stand  for.  And  I  fastened  on 
the  word  "advancement." 

The  advancement  of  African-Americans, 
not  only  to  formal  legal  equality  but  also  to 
real  economic  equality  has  always  been  a 
moral  necessity.  And.  now— more  than  ever 
before— it  is  a  practical  necessity— for  every 
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American— because,  now.  more  than  ever 
before,  the  advancement  of  all  of  us  de- 
pends upon  the  advancement  of  each  of  us. 

Not  just  as  a  Republican,  but  as  an  Ameri- 
can, I  am  encouraged  when  President  Bush 
wants  to  be  the  education  President,  and 
promises  that  it  will  be  his  mission  to  fulfill 
the  dream  of  Dr.  King— and  when  New  Jer- 
sey's Governor  Kean  preaches  and  practices 
the  "politics  of  inclusion." 

Our  challenge  should  not— and  must  not— 
be  insurmountable.  No  more  insurmount- 
able than  the  challenge  that  faced  the  fore- 
runners of  the  NAACP  who  had  to  meet  on 
the  Canadian  side  of  the  Niagara  Falls  be- 
cause they  could  not  find  accommodations 
on  the  United  States  side.  No  more  insur- 
mountable than  the  challenge  that  faced 
those  who  dared  to  ask  the  Supreme  Court 
to  overturn  the  obscence  euphemism  "sepa- 
rate but  equal."  No  more  insurmountable 
than  the  challenges  that  faced  Walter 
White,  Clarence  Mitchell,  Roy  Wilkins  and 
Thurgood  Marshall  when  an  American 
apartheid  prevailed  in  the  Armed  Forces 
and  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 

I  believe  that  some  day  in  the  next  centu- 
ry, our  children  and  our  grandchildren  will 
look  back  at  the  second  half  of  this  century 
as  the  second  American  Revolution. 

I  hope  and  pray  they  will  see  it  as  the 
t>eriod  when  America  fulfilled  the  promises 
of  its  first  revolution;  when  America  righted 
the  wrongs  of  generations  of  racism  and  dis- 
crimination; and  when  America  demonstrat- 
ed to  the  world  that  it  is  possible  to  create  a 
nation  of  justice  and  equality  out  of  the  de- 
scendants of  people  from  every  continent  on 
this  Earth. 

And  tonight  I  accept  not  just  an  award 
but  a  responsibility;  to  join  you,  not  just  in 
hoping  and  praying,  but  in  working  and 
struggling  to  bring  about  that  day  when  the 
dream  of  equality  is  no  longer  a  dream  de- 
ferred. 
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HON.  MAJOR  R.  OWENS 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  18,  1989 

Mr.  OWENS  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
a  member  of  the  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee, I  submit  these  remarks  which  pertain 
to  H.R.  7,  the  Applied  Technology  Education 
Amendments  of  1989,  which  would  amend  the 
Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational  Education  Act  of 
1984  and  passed  the  House  on  Tuesday,  May 
9. 

The  work  force  of  the  future  Increasingly  will 
consist  of  special  populations,  including 
people  with  disabilities.  Current  law  under  the 
Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational  Education  Act  con- 
tains a  10  percent  set-aside,  about  $80  million 
to  fund  the  excess  costs  eligible  institutions  in 
providing  access  to  vocational  education  serv- 
ices for  people  with  disabilities.  This  bill  elimi- 
nates four  of  the  six  set-asides  contained  in 
current  law,  retaining  those  that  apply  to 
women.  In  their  place,  the  bill  requires  recipi- 
ents to  provide  a  set  of  assurances  that  spe- 
cial populations,  including  people  with  disabil- 
ities, will  be  served.  Thus,  although  20  percent 
of  a  secondary  institutkin's  grant  size  will  be 
determined  by  Its  count  of  handicapped  chil- 
dren served  in  the  preceding  school  year. 
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there  is  no  connection  between  this  figure  and 
the  amount  of  money  a  recipient  must  spend 
on  handicapped  children.  The  history  of  voca- 
tional education  legislation  shows  that  the  set- 
asides  were  adopted  in  the  first  instance  pre- 
cisely because  special  populations  were  not 
being  served  by  grant  recipients.  I  wish  that  I 
could  rest  more  secure  in  the  belief  that  the 
language  in  this  legislation  was  strong  and 
would  serve  to  accomplish  the  purpose  of  en- 
suring access  to  quality  applied  technology 
education  programs  for  people  with  disabilities 
and  other  special  (rapulations.  As  set  out  in 
the  bill,  there  is  no  requirement  that  so  much 
as  a  single  individual  with  disabilities  will  be 
served.  State  monitoring  requirements  to 
assure  both  access  for  special  populations 
and  quality  are  weak,  and  language  setting 
forth  an  appeals  procedure  for  aggrieved  par- 
ties is  sparse  and  ambiguous. 

I  have  in  committee  discussions  concerning 
this  legislation  and  in  subcommittee  and  full 
committee  markup  sessions,  expressed  other 
reservations  about  the  wisdom  and  the  work- 
ability of  this  legislation  in  actually  accomplish- 
ing Its  noble,  ambitious  and  necessary  goals 
for  improving  applied  technology  education 
programs  in  our  Nation.  In  particular,  placing 
heavy  new  demands  on  grant  recipients  re- 
quiring sweeping  applied  technology  education 
program  overhaul,  while  at  the  same  time  cut- 
ting the  amount  of  State  discretionary  money 
for  curriculum  development,  technical  assist- 
ance, teacher  training  and  other  critical  sup- 
port activities  from  13  percent  total  Perkins 
Act  funding  to  5  percent,  strikes  even  the 
most  committed  advocates  for  reform  among 
us  as  unpragmatic. 

Special  populations,  including  people  with 
disabilities,  are  likely  to  be  harmed  the  most 
from  the  lack  of  adequate  support  mecha- 
nisms for  schools  which  must  implement  re- 
forms as  a  condition  for  the  receipt  of  Federal 
funds.  Meeting  the  education  and  training 
needs  of  special  populations  is  not  a  special 
interest,  somehow  opposed  to  or  in  tension 
with  the  national  interest.  Our  ability  to  adapt 
successfully  to  the  changing  world  economy 
depends  on  the  improvement  of  applied  tech- 
nology programs.  Special  populations  current- 
ly comprise  over  one-half  of  the  work  force 
and  will  make  up  an  increasing  percentage  of 
the  labor  force  In  the  future.  If  the  quality  of 
applied  technology  education  programs  does 
not  improve  dramatically  for  them,  our  Nation 
will  be  ill-prepared  to  meet  the  international 
competitive  challenges  which  we  are  facing. 

In  this  light,  one  of  the  most  welcome  provi- 
sions of  this  bill  is  a  mandated  comparative 
study  by  the  General  Accounting  Office  of  the 
effects  of  these  amendments  on  both  access 
and  quality  for  special  populations,  relative  to 
the  cun-ent  law  provisions.  In  particular  GAO 
will  be  asked  to  compare  the  proportion  of 
those  enrolled  In  applied  technology  educa- 
tion programs  who  are  members  of  special 
populations  in  the  final  school  year  under  the 
current  Perkins  Act  provisions  with  the  same 
data  for  the  first  school  year  under  the  new 
provisions.  This  is  the  only  rigorous  way  I 
know  of  to  evaluate  any  changes  produced  by 
the  provisions  in  the  new  legislation  which  are 
designed  to  assure  access  to  applied  technol- 
ogy education  programs  for  special  popula- 
tions. I  would  hope  that  GAO  could  have  data 
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available  to  the  Congress  shortly  after  the 
completion  of  the  first  school  year  to  which 
the  new  legislation  applies.  In  examining  this 
issue  concerning  access  for  special  popula- 
tions, I  believe  GAO  should  also  be  asked  to 
look  for  any  evidence  that  special  populations 
are  t)eing  tracked  into  poorer  quality  applied 
technology  education  programs.  Additionally, 
GAO  is  required  under  the  provisions  of  this 
bill  to  examine  a  number  of  Issues  with  re- 
spect to  the  quality  of  applied  technology  edu- 
cation programs  for  special  populations. 

Given  the  sweep  of  changes  proposed  in 
this  legislation,  and  the  critical  importance  to 
the  Nation  of  actually  accomplishing  the  im- 
provements in  applied  technology  education 
sought  in  this  legislation,  It  would  be  my  hope 
that  the  House  will  ensure  that  the  GAO  study 
is  retained  in  whatever  legislation  finally 
passes  the  Congress. 


THE  NEED  FOR  SAFER 
HAZARDOUS  LIQUID  PIPELINES 


HON.  IKE  SKELTON 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  18,  1989 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  5  months  ago, 
78-year-old  Herman  Shanks,  of  Paydown 
Landing,  MO,  did  not  have  a  merry  or  a  white 
Christmas  when  he  awoke  to  find,  not  a  blan- 
ket of  snow,  but  a  thick  black  blanket  of  crude 
oil  covering  the  waterway  by  his  farm. 

On  Christmas  Eve  last  year,  860,000  gal- 
lons of  crude  oil  spurted  from  the  Ozark  pipe- 
line into  Missouri's  Gasconade  River.  The  spill 
endangered  thousands  of  fish  and  wildlife, 
leaving  an  indelible  impression  on  nature  and 
setting  the  stage  for  an  examination  of  the 
Federal  Government's  pipeline  transportation 
safety  policy. 

This  spill  represents  three  glaring  problems 
with  current  pipeline  safety  regulations:  One  is 
the  lack  of  testing  of  older  pipelines,  another 
is  inadequate  training  of  pipeline  operators, 
and,  finally,  the  use  of  out-of-date  equipment. 

The  Office  of  Pipeline  Safety  within  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  just  completed 
their  investigation  of  the  accident.  Their  find- 
ings indicate  that  the  spill  was  primarily  due  to 
a  manufacturing  flaw  In  the  electric  reslstar>ce 
weld  of  the  pipeline  seam  arni  was  magnified 
by  operator  error  and  out-of-date  equipment 

Today,  I  am  offering  legislation  which  will 
require  periodic  testing  of  all  pipelines  and,  on 
an  expedited  basis,  initial  testing  of  pre- 1970 
pipe  manufactured  by  the  electric  resistance 
weld  process  [ERW]. 

Extremely  conservative  estimates  indicate 
that  there  are  approximately  150,000  miles  of 
hazardous  Ik^uid  pipelines  throughout  the 
Nation,  the  bulk  of  which  crisscross  the  Mid- 
west At)Out  30  percent  of  these  pipelines 
were  in  place  before  1970.  These  lines  were 
grandfathered  Into  the  1970  regulatory  re- 
quirements and,  tfierefore,  not  tested  in  ac- 
cordance with  present  standards  for  new  pipe- 
lines. This  means  that  approximately  45,000 
miles  of  older  pipelines  have  not  been  tested 
for  flaws,  strengths,  or  weaknesses.  In  the  last 
few  years  there  fiave  been  several  accidents 
invotvir>g  these  ERW  hazardous  liquid  pipe- 
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lines  which  still  are  not  required  to  be  tested. 
My  bill  requires  these  ERW  pipelines  to  be 
tested  within  1  year. 

The  Secretary  is  to  issue  regulations  for 
periodic  integrity  assessments  based  on  nu- 
merous factors  such  as  the  location  of  the 
pipeline  facilities;  the  type,  size,  age,  and 
manufacture  of  the  pipeline  construction;  the 
nature,  volume,  and  pressure  of  materials 
transported;  the  climatic,  geologic,  and  seis- 
mic characteristics  and  conditions  Including 
soil  conditions;  and  finally,  population  and  de- 
mographic characteristics. 

Anottier  key  element  of  this  bill  mandates 
additional  training  and  testing  for  pipeline  op- 
erators. Particularly,  training  to  recognize  and 
appropriately  react  to  abnormal  operating  con- 
ditions which  may  indicate  a  dangerous  situa- 
tion. 

To  coincide  with  additional  training  the  bill 
also  requires  ttie  Secretary  to  conduct  a  study 
of  advanced  hazardous  liquid  pipeline  facility 
leak  detection  equipment  and  techniques  that 
have  been  or  are  being  developed.  Upgrading 
the  control  systems  will  enhance  the  safety  of 
the  line.  Included  in  the  study  will  be  a  review 
of  the  economic  feasibility  of  requiring  such 
equipment  and  techniques. 

The  environmental  damage  of  one  of  the 
Nation's  largest  inland  oil  spills  may  not  be 
fully  realized  until  later  this  year,  however,  we 
in  Missouri  are  fortunate  to  have  over  half  of 
ttie  oil  recovered  and  minimal  environmental 
damage  due  to  the  Shell  Oil  Co.'s  responsive 
actions  and  the  perseverant  oversight  of  the 
State  government  officials.  As  a  result  of  this 
spill,  it  is  our  responsibility  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  make  pipeline  transportation  safer 
for  all  of  us.  That  is  the  purpose  of  this  bill. 


PEPSI-COLA  CO.  DROPOUT 
PREVENTION  INITIATIVE 


UMI 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF  NKW  YORK 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  18.  1989 

Mr.  RANGEL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
give  unwavering  support  to  those  corporations 
wtK)  are  formulating  responsible  programs  to 
assist  our  country  in  cornbating  the  escalating 
problem  of  dropouts.  I  bring  your  attention  to 
an  article  that  appears  In  today's  New  York 
Times  regarding  ttie  Pepsi-Cola  Ck>.  dropout 
prevention  initiative  that  will  give  over  $2  mil- 
lion in  awards  to  students  and  teachers  who 
participate  in  the  program. 

According  to  the  Department  of  Education, 
our  national  dropout  rate  is  ck)se  to  30  per- 
cent In  some  of  our  inner  cities,  this  rale  is  as 
high  as  50-70  percent.  We  are  witnessing  the 
effect  that  lack  of  education  is  having  on  the 
quality  of  American  life  as  we  constantly  hear 
or  read  of  examples  wtiere  ttrase  wtio  don't 
have  an  education  are  leading  lives  of  de- 
spair. A  great  majority  of  our  prison  population 
is  rrtade  up  of  dropouts,  arxj  close  to  half  of 
the  teenagers  wtw  become  pregnant  drop  out 
of  high  school  never  to  return.  In  1985.  less 
than  24  percent  of  men  and  56  percent  of 
women  wittKXit  high  school  diplomas  were 
employed.  About  40  percent  of  the  children 
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bom  to  parents  who  dropped  out  of  high 
school  are  poor.  The  Department  of  Justice 
estimates  that  as  of  1986.  61.6  percent  of 
prison  inmates  have  not  completed  12  years 
of  education.  Moreover,  the  reality  is  that 
many  students  who  drop  out  of  high  school 
are  already  caught  In  the  false  glamor  and 
quick  demise  of  drugs.  Many  of  these  stu- 
dents would  be  able  to  become  productive 
members  of  society  if  property  rehabilitated 
and  given  a  second  shot  at  an  education.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  total  lifetime  eamings  loss 
of  the  dropouts  from  the  class  of  1981  are 
$228  billion,  with  an  approximate  tax  revenue 
loss  of  $68.4  billion. 

What  is  important  to  remember  when  dis- 
cussing the  dropout  problem  is  that  the  busi- 
ness community  is  also  greatly  affected  by 
this  growing  phenomenon.  Within  the  last 
year,  in  places  like  New  York  City  for  exam- 
ple, businesses  have  been  unable  to  find 
enough  high  school  graduates  to  fill  available 
work  positions  thereby  resulting  in  a  problem- 
atic labor  shortage.  It  is  my  sincere  hope  that 
other  major  corporations  will  follow  the  lead  of 
the  Pepsi-Cola  Co.  and  commit  themselves  to 
making  a  difference,  not  only  in  the  life  of  the 
potential  dropout  student,  but  in  our  labor 
marltet  as  well. 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  clear,  that  if  our 
students  today  do  not  get  adequate  and  com- 
plete educations,  our  Nation's  capacity  to 
compete  and  survive  in  a  highly  technological 
wortd  is  greatly  threatened. 

Thus  programs  like  the  one  that  Pepsi-Cola 
has  started  are  desperately  needed  and  can 
be  successful.  I  congratulate  the  Pepsi-Cola 
Co.  for  their  innovation  and  courage  in  at- 
tempting to  ameliorate  a  national  problem. 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  May  18,  19891 
A  $2  Million  Awards  Program  Aims  To 
Cut  School  Dropouts 
(By  Doron  P.  Levin) 
The     Pepsi-Cola     Company     announced 
today  that  it  would  spend  at  least  $2  million 
over  the  next  four  years  here  and  in  Dallas 
on  a  pilot  program  to  reduce  dropout  rates 
in  inner-city  schools.  Under  the  program, 
students  would  receive  tuition  crediU  for 
higher  education  and  teachers  would  receive 
cash. 

The  company  said  the  "Pepsi  School 
Challenge"  would  he  the  largest  financial 
award  program  ever  granted  to  a  public 
school  by  a  corporation  in  this  country.  The 
two  schools  selected  are  Southwestern  High 
School  in  Detroit  and  KG.  Plnkston  High 
School  In  Dallas. 

A  spolceswoman,  Verla  Martinson,  said  the 
company  hoped  to  expand  the  program  to 
15  major  metropolitan  cities  if  the  pilot  pro- 
gram Increased  the  number  of  graduates  by 
25  percent.  She  said  it  was  too  early  to  name 
the  other  cities. 

Pepsi-Cola,  a  subsidiary  of  Pepsico.  is  the 
latest  company  to  make  a  public  issue  of  de- 
clining standards  of  youth  education  and  to 
offer  money  or  other  support  to  selected 
schools. 

"The  uneducated  or  undereducated  are 
simply  not  capable  of  operating  the  systems 
and  machinery  of  an  increasingly  advanced 
high  technology  society. "  the  company  said 
in  a  statement. 

UP  TO  $3,000  IN  CREDITS 

Under  the  program,  students  will  be  eligi- 
ble for  $250  in  tuition  credits  a  semester,  up 
to  a  total  of  $2,000  over  four  years,  for  ac- 
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credited  post-secondary  education,  vocation- 
al or  other  training  after  high  school.  The 
requirements  for  receiving  the  awards  would 
be  to  maintain  a  C  average,  to  fulfill  state- 
mandated  attendance  requirements  and  to 
have  no  "formal  record  or  documented  use 
of  mood-altering  substance." 

Fifty  faculty  members  at  Southwestern 
will  be  designated  "program  mentors, "  the 
company  said.  Each  of  the  teachers  will  re- 
ceive $1,000  a  year  for  expenses  and  com- 
pensation. The  school  will  receive  $4,000  to 
administer  the  program,  the  company  said. 

Chris  Sinclair,  president  of  the  Pepsi-Cola 
division  covering  the  central  United  States, 
told  Southwestern  students  at  an  assembly 
today:  "Each  school  dropout  Is  a  loss  to  us 
and  to  society.  We  want  each  of  you  to  suc- 
ceed. We're  here  to  help  make  today's 
Southwestern  student  tomorrow's  success." 

Southwestern  has  an  enrollment  of  1.492 
students.  82  percent  of  whom  are  from  mi- 
nority groups.  The  annual  dropout  rate  at 
Southwestern,  averaged  over  the  past  four 
years,  is  33  percent. 

Two  weeks  ago.  Alfred  S.  Warren  Jr..  vice 
president  of  the  industrial  relations  staff  of 
the  General  Motors  Corporation,  estimated 
in  a  speech  to  Society  of  Manufacturing  En- 
gineers that  lack  of  basic  skills  and  educa- 
tion has  cost  American  businesses  and  em- 
ployees $20  billion  In  lost  wages,  productivi- 
ty and  profit.  Mr.  Warren  cited  estimates 
that  20  million  to  27  million  workers,  a 
quarter  of  the  nation's  labor  force,  lacked 
basic  reading,  writing  and  math  skills. 

Last  year  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of 
Ohio,  a  subsidiary  of  BP  American  Inc., 
started  a  five-year  $1.9  million  program  in 
the  Cleveland  schools  designed  to  Improve 
educational  performance.  The  program 
awarded  $40  in  tuition  credits  for  each  A, 
$20  for  a  B  and  $10  for  a  C  to  pupils  in 
grades  seven  to  12. 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  DESIGNATING 
SEPTEMBER  14.  1989.  AS  NA- 
TIONAL D.A.R.E.  DAY 


HON.  FRANK  R.  WOLF 

OF  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOtJSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  18,  1989 
Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  today  with  my 
distinguished  colleague,  Mr.  Levine,  in  intro- 
ducing a  joint  resolution  to  designate  Septem- 
ber 14,  1989.  as  "National  Drug  Abuse  Resist- 
ance Education  Day." 

I  would  like  to  bring  particular  attention  to 
the  strong  D.A.R.E.  Program  in  the  10th  Dis- 
trict of  Virginia,  a  progam  that  effectively 
teaches  children  how  to  resist  the  pressure  to 
experiment  with  alcohol  and  dmgs  through  the 
discussion  of  such  important  concepts  as  de- 
velopment of  high  self-esteem  and  self-worth. 
The  D.A.R.E.  Program  originated  in  Los  An- 
geles in  1983,  and  the  first  statewide  progam 
began  in  Virginia  in  1985;  14  Virginia  jurisdic- 
tions were  originally  chosen  to  participate  In 
the  program  and  that  number  now  tops  90. 
Ariington  County,  the  city  of  Falls  Church,  and 
Loudoun  County  have  all  implemented  suc- 
cessful D.A.R.E.  Programs  in  their  school  sys- 
tems. 

Since  attending  one  of  the  D.A.R.E.  class- 
es, reviewing  the  course  material  offered,  and 
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hearing  positive  feedback  from  chHdren  and 
adults  who  have  participated  in  the  D.A.R.E. 
Program  in  some  way,  I  am  convinced  more 
than  ever  that  the  D.A.R.E.  Program,  on  both 
a  local  and  national  level,  Is  an  extremely 
positive  approach  to  equipping  our  youngsters 
with  the  skills  necessary  to  recognize  and 
resist  the  pressure  that  influence  them  to  ex- 
periment with  and  use  harmful  drugs. 

I  salute  the  school  districts  and  police  de- 
partments around  the  country  who  have  taken 
the  D.A.R.E.  concept  and  turned  it  into  a 
working,  effective  substance  abuse  education 
program  for  the  areas  in  which  they  live.  I 
hope  that  through  this  resolution  individuals 
will  come  to  know  how  positive  a  program  this 
is  so  that  more  children  around  the  country 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  participate  in 
D.A.R.E. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  Mr.  Levine  and 
me  in  supporting  this  important  resolution. 


NATIONAL  D.A.R.E.  DAY 


HON.  MEL  LEVINE 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  18,  1989 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  introduce,  along  with  my  distinguished  col- 
league Frank  Wolf,  legislation  designating 
September  14,  1989,  as  "National  Drug  Abuse 
Resistance  Education  Day."  This  resolution 
commends  D.A.R.E.  as  an  outstanding  drug 
abuse  education  program.  Similar  legislation 
has  been  introduced  in  the  other  body. 

The  D.A.R.E.  Program  consists  of  a  17- 
week  curriculum,  taught  once  a  week  over  the 
course  of  a  semester,  on  subjects  including 
drug  use  and  misuse,  decisionmaking  and  risk 
taking,  resistance  techniques,  and  assertive 
response  styles.  Other  D.A.R.E.  units  help  stu- 
dents understand  self-image,  recognize  stress 
and  manage  it  without  taking  drugs,  and  ana- 
lyze and  resist  media  presentations  about  al- 
cohol and  drugs.  The  semester-long  program 
is  targeted  to  fifth  and  sixth  graders,  but  a 
separate  program  has  been  developed  to  in- 
troduce younger  grades  to  D.A.R.E.  Addition- 
ally, followup  instruction  has  been  introduced 
for  junior  high  and  high  school  classrooms. 

The  D.A.R.E.  Program  is  taught  by  veteran 
police  officers,  who  have  direct  experience 
with  the  tragedies  and  crimes  caused  by  drug 
abuse.  Each  police  officer  completes  a  special 
2-week  training  program  which  includes  in- 
struction on  teaching  techniques,  officer- 
school  relationships,  development  of  self- 
esteem,  child  development,  and  communica- 
tions skills. 

The  D.A.R.E.  Program  provides  the  opportu- 
nity for  law  enforcement,  teachers,  and  school 
administrators  to  work  together  to  reduce  drug 
abuse. 

The  D.A.R.E.  Program  is  now  being  taught 
in  more  than  50,000  classrooms  in  48  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  Department 
of  Defense  Dependent  Schools  have  also 
adopted  D.A.R.E.  Program  for  use  internation- 
ally. Additionally,  the  D.A.R.E.  Program  is 
taught  in  Australia,  Canada,  New  Zealand,  and 
American  Samoa.  This  year,  a  projected  3  mil- 
lion students  will  be  taught  the  D.AR.E.  Pro- 
gram. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Independent  research  has  confirmed  the 
success  of  the  D.A.R.E.  Program.  D.A.R.E. 
graduates  are  less  accepting  of  drug  use  and 
more  able  to  resist  peer  pressure  to  use 
drugs.  The  D.A.R.E.  Program  also  contributes 
to  improved  study  habits  and  grades,  de- 
creased vandalism  and  gang  activity,  and  a 
more  positive  attitude  toward  the  police  and 
school. 

The  success  of  D.A.R.E.  is  also  demonstrat- 
ed in  a  student-parent  survey  taken  in  the  Los 
Angeles  Unified  School  District.  Before  taking 
the  D.A.R.E.  Program,  51  percent  of  the  stu- 
dents surveyed  equated  drug  use  with  having 
more  friends.  After  completing  the  D.A.R.E. 
Program,  only  8  percent  of  the  students  made 
this  association.  Similariy.  before  witnessing 
the  D.A.R.E.  presentation,  61  percent  of  par- 
ents thought  that  there  was  nothing  parents 
could  do  to  prevent  their  children  from  using 
drugs.  However,  after  the  D.A.R.E.  presenta- 
tion, only  5  percent  of  the  parents  believed 
this. 

I  commend  law  enforcement  for  its  willing- 
ness to  sponsor  innovative  and  effective  pro- 
grams like  D.A.R.E.  It  is  making  an  important 
contribution  to  fighting  the  abuse  of  drugs  by 
our  young  people.  I  am  pleased  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  recognize  this  outstanding  pro- 
gram. A  copy  of  the  bill  follows. 
H.J.  Res.  276 

Whereas  D.A.R.E.  (Drug  Abuse  Resistance 
Education)  is  a  semester-long  program  that 
teaches  fifth  and  sixth  grade  children  how 
to  resist  pressure  to  experiment  with  drugs 
and  alcohol; 

Whereas  the  D.A.R.E.  program  is  also  pro- 
vided to  kindergarten  and  junior  high 
school  students  and  their  parents; 

Whereas  D.A.R.E.  targets  children  when 
they  are  most  vulnerable  to  tremendous 
peer  pressure  to  try  drugs  and  alcohol  and 
teaches  the  skills  to  make  positive  decisions 
and  resist  pressure  to  engage  in  negative  be- 
haviors; 

Whereas  more  than  1,200  communities  in 
48  States  now  conduct  the  D.A.R.E.  pro- 
gram in  their  local  schools,  and  a  pilot  pro- 
gram has  been  implemented  for  use  interna- 
tionally in  the  Department  of  Defense  De- 
pendent Schools; 

Whereas  almost  3  million  students  have 
been  reached  through  D.A.R.E.; 

Whereas  because  school  children  are  fre- 
quently much  more  sophisticated  about  sub- 
stance abuse  than  are  classroom  teachers, 
the  D.A.R.E.  program  is  taught  by  veteran 
police  officers  with  direct  experience  in 
cases  involving  criminal  activity  and  ruined 
lives  caused  by  substance  abuse; 

Whereas  each  police  officer  who  teaches 
the  D.A.R.E.  program  completes  an  80-hour 
training  course  that  includes  instruction  in 
teaching  techniques,  officer-school  relation- 
ships, development  of  self-esteem,  child  de- 
velopment, and  communication  skills; 

Whereas  the  D.A.R.E.  curriculum,  devel- 
oped by  the  Los  Angeles  Police  Department 
and  the  Los  Angeles  Unified  School  District, 
helps  students  understand  self-image,  recog- 
nize stress  and  manage  it  without  taking 
drugs,  analyze  and  resist  media  presenta- 
tions about  alcohol  and  drugs,  evaluate  risk- 
taking  behavior,  resist  gang  pressure,  apply 
decision  making  skills,  and  evaluate  the  con- 
sequences of  the  choices  available  to  them; 

Whereas  independent  research  shows  that 
the  D.A.R.E.  program  has  exeeded  its  goal 
of  helping  students  combat  peer  pressure  to 
use  drugs  and  alcohol,  by  contributing  to 
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improved  study  habits  and  grades  and  de- 
creased vandalism  and  gang  activity  and  by 
generating  greater  respect  for  police  offi- 
cers; and 

Whereas  the  D.A.R.E.  program  has 
achieved  outstanding  success  teaching  posi- 
tive and  effective  approaches  to  what  is  one 
of  the  most  difficult  problems  facing  our 
young  people  today,  namely  drug  abuse: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  September  14, 
1989,  is  designated  as  "National  D.A.R.E. 
Day",  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a 
proclamation  calling  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  that  day  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  and  activities. 


THE  AMERICAN  LANDSCAPE  IN 
THE  2 1ST  CENTURY 


HON.  SAM  GEJDENSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  18,  1989 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  had 
the  privilege  to  take  part  in  the  first  of  a  series 
of  hearings  to  be  carried  out  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Oversight  and  Investigations  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs to  examine  the  issue  of  open  space  pres- 
ervation in  our  Nation. 

The  loss  of  open  space  is  of  vital  concern 
to  many  of  us  in  Congress,  Mr.  Speaker,  es- 
pecially those  of  us  that  represent  districts  in 
the  populous  and  evergrowing  Northeastern 
corridor  stretching  from  Boston  to  Washing- 
ton. 

I  can  think  of  no  more  important  issue  to  be 
examined  by  the  Oversight  and  Investigation 
Subcommittee,  which,  incidentally,  I  chaired 
until  this  year. 

I  would  like  to  commend  my  colleague  and 
good  friend  Mr.  Kostmayer,  the  new  chair- 
man of  the  panel,  for  examining  this  important 
subject. 

I  would  also  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues Mr.  KoSTMAYER'S  insightful  opening 
statement  delivered  this  moming. 

Opening  Remarks  of  Congressbian  Peter 

H.  Kostmayer— The  American  Landscape 

IN  THE  21ST  Century 

Today's  hearing  is  the  first  in  a  series  to 
occur  throughout  the  101st  Congress  and 
perhaps  beyond. 

These  hearings,  to  be  conducted  by  the 
Subconmiittee  on  General  Oversight  and  In- 
vestigations, and  entitled  "The  American 
Landscape."  will  explore  Just  that,  the  na- 
tional landscape,  its  natural  as  well  as  man- 
made  features,  its  style  as  well  as  character, 
and  efforts  to  preserve  and  protect  it.  as 
well  as  those,  unhappily,  far  more  success- 
ful to  destroy  and  degrade  it. 

The  subcommittee  will  consider  how 
America  is  handling  its  growth— whether  we 
are  balancing  our  genuine  need  for  econom- 
ic development  with  the  equally  important 
need  to  preserve  and  protect  our  natural 
and  historic  legacy. 

Since  coming  to  Congress  more  than  a 
decade  ago,  I  have  been  concerned  about 
the  seemingly  haphazard  way  in  which 
growth  moves  into  our  countryside  and  af- 
fects the  neighborhood  values  of  our  great 
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cities.  In  our  njah  to  build  on  lands  that 
were  once  farms  and  forests  we  fail  to  con- 
sider the  price  we  pay  for  the  loss  we  suffer 
as  a  society.  We  have  forgotten  too  often 
that  old  and  historic  buildings  serve  our 
cities,  too.  not  Just  enormous  glass  and  steel 
towers  that  obscure  the  sun,  casting  whole 
neighborhoods  into  shadows. 

Much  of  the  country  is  in  the  throes  of  a 
development  binge  that  threatens  the  qual- 
ity of  American  life.  Since  1960.  for  exam- 
ple. Bucks  County.  Pennsylvania,  in  my  own 
Congressional  District,  has  lost  73  percent 
of  its  farms  to  development.  That  figure 
grows  each  week.  In  many  parts  of  America, 
open  space  is  becoming  a  thing  of  the  past 
while  development  buries  everything  from 
apple  orchards  to  revolutionary-era  farm- 
houses. In  Pennsylvania,  we  still  lose  be- 
tween 70.000  and  90.000  acres  per  year  of 
farmland. 

The  destruction  of  our  natural  and  histor- 
ical heritage  is  a  national  trend.  According 
to  the  President's  Council  on  Americans 
Outdoors,  since  World  War  II.  the  United 
SUtes  has  lost  between  70  and  100  million 
acres  of  open  space.  Much  of  this  loss  has 
occurred  in  the  corridor  stretching  from 
Boston  to  Washington,  already  our  Nation's 
most  populous  region.  Estimates  of  the 
aimual  losses  of  open  space  in  the  Boston  to 
Washington  corridor  run  as  high  as  one  mil- 
lion acres. 

For  most  of  our  history,  it  has  been  our 
Nation's  policy  to  promote  growth  on  every 
front.  Begirming  with  the  Homestead  Act  in 
1882  and  the  Mining  Act  in  1872  and  con- 
tinuing with  scores  of  statutes  enacted  over 
the  next  haU-century,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment encouraged  expansion. 

Now  the  time  has  come  to  reassess  this 
longstanding  national  policy.  We  now  must 
find  out  what  role  the  Federal  Government 
can  play  in  protecting  conununities  against 
runaway  overdevelopment.  And  so  the  idea 
of  a  national  landscape,  its  values  and 
standards,  does  not  contradict  national  di- 
versity. Rather,  it  enhances  it  and  elevates 
the  Nation's  natural  and  built  environment 
to  subjects  of  national  concern. 

Actually  the  federal  role  in  protection  and 
preservation  began  more  than  a  century 
ago.  Beginning  in  1872  with  the  designation 
of  a  national  park  at  Yellowstone.  Congress 
exercised  its  authority  to  protect  lands  in 
the  national  interest. 

More  than  a  century  later,  at  Lowell  His- 
toric Site  in  Lowell.  Massachusetts  in  1978. 
Congress  began  designating  areas  of  cultur- 
al and  social  significance  as  well. 

Federal  efforts  to  guard  our  national 
legacy  expanded  with  the  idea  that  our 
great  battlefields  should  be  protected,  too, 
and  later  our  monuments  and  memorials  as 
well  as  trails  and  rivers  and  seashores  and 
lakeshores. 

All  of  these  efforts  have  become  part  of 
our  expanding  national  landscape  and  our 
exanding  efforts  to  protect  it. 

While  the  Federal  Government  has 
played  and  will  continue  to  play  a  major 
role  in  protecting  this  legacy,  the  task  of 
managing  garden  variety  development  has 
fallen  so  far  to  the  states,  the  counties,  and 
municipalities. 

This  is  as  it  should  be.  Civic  pride,  concern 
for  one's  neighborhood  and  neighbors, 
doesn't  come  from  Washington.  It  can't  be 
achieved  long  distance. 

Often  it  seems  the  Federal  Government 
has  been  the  enemy,  however  well  inten- 
tioned,  and  not  the  ally  of  those  struggling 
to  save  our  countryside  and  our  neighbor- 
hoods. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

As  Roberta  Brandes  Gatz  writes  in  The 
Living  City,  'Government  agencies  .  .  . 
staffed  with  experts  who  neither  love  nor 
really  understand  the  places  they  plan  for. 
tend  to  promote  grandiose,  abstract  and 
largely  symbolic  ideas  .  .  ." 

Writes  Ms.  Gatz.  "We  are  accustomed  to 
accepting  change  in  the  name  of  progress 
without  a  questioning  look  backward." 

Around  the  country,  conmiunity  and 
neighborhood  groups  are  struggling  to  pro- 
tect the  Individuality  and  values  of  their 
neighborhoods  against  the  oppressive  same- 
ness brought  on  by  so  much  development. 

In  the  countryside  and  suburbs,  citizens 
are  working  to  protect  vanishing  open  space 
and  farmland  against  harsh  economic  reali- 
ties. 

Through  these  hearings,  the  subcommit- 
tee hopes  to  find  how  best  to  integrate  the 
strong  history  of  federal  land  protection  ef- 
forts with  the  new  wave  of  local  initiatives 
carried  out  by  interested  citizens  with  the 
help  many  times  of  developers  and  others 
with  a  financial  interest  in  growth.  These 
cooperative  efforts  need  to  be  promoted.  We 
will  also  examine  what  role  can  be  played  by 
other  federal  programs  such  as  the  national 
trust  for  historic  preservation's  main  street 
program  and  the  Department  of  Interior's 
state  and  local  river  and  trails  conservation 
program. 

The  subcommittee  begins  this  series  of 
hearings  today  with  an  examination  of  the 
scope  of  the  problem  which  faces  us.  We 
will  look  at  some  of  the  emerging  popula- 
tion and  planning  trends  that  will  influence 
the  degree  to  which  the  country  can  pre- 
serve the  American  landscape. 

The  subcommittee  will  also  look  at  some 
of  our  failures  to  date.  And  they  are  legion. 
While  farm  and  open  space  vanish  at  the 
rate  of  5.500  acres  each  day.  whole  neigh- 
borhoods in  America's  cities  have  become 
barren  and  blighted  dead  zones  that  still  fail 
to  shame  the  nation  into  action. 

In  Philadelphia,  50.000  homes  have  been 
abandoned:  in  Detroit.  75.000;  in  Cleveland. 
42.000;  in  New  York,  more  than  100.000. 
Meanwhile,  instead  of  repairing,  restoring, 
renewing,  revitalizing,  rebuilding  the  hous- 
ing stock  we  have,  we  scar  the  countryside 
with  more  development. 

We  will  also  examine  the  failure  of  urban 
renewal,  where  the  Federal  government 
paid  for  the  razing  of  whole  neighborhoods 
of  early  twentieth  century  brick  and  brown- 
stone  buildings  and  also  footed  the  bill  for 
the  infamous  "Projects  "  that  now  blight  our 
cities. 

We  will  examine  our  failure  to  provide 
enough  parks  close  to  home  for  Americans 
who  in  the  1980s  find  themselves  without 
enough  free  time  to  journey  to  the  Nation's 
great  parks  in  the  western  states.  We  will 
also  look  at  the  condition  of  the  great  parks 
themselves,  so  many  of  which  are  over- 
crowded, understaffed,  gradually  deteriorat- 
ing from  within,  fouled  by  poisoned  water 
and  add  an  increasingly  facing  development 
pressures  from  without.  America's  crown 
jewels  fade  and  grow  tarnished,  a  national 
scandal  that  should  break  the  country's 
heart. 

The  subconunittee  today  has  assembled 
several  impressive  panels,  each  of  which  has 
something  to  contribute  to  our  knowledge 
of  both  the  failures  that  we  have  suffered 
and  the  victories  we  have  achieved.  Each  I 
hope  will  make  us  think  as  Americans  about 
what  we  want  America  to  look  like  many 
years  down  the  road. 


May  18,  1989 

IN  HONOR  OF  SENATOR  STROM 
THURMOND  RECEIVING  THE 
AWARD  FOR  LIFE  SERVICE  TO 
VETERANS 


HON.  FLOYD  SPENCE 

OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  18.  1989 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  6  of  this 
year,  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
South  Carolina,  the  Honorable  Strom  Thur- 
mond, was  presented  with  the  prestigious 
Award  for  Life  Service  to  Veterans  from  the 
Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America  and  the  Viet- 
nam Veterans  Institute.  The  award  is  intended 
to  recognize  outstanding  Americans  who  have 
made  consistent  and  dedicated  contributions 
to  the  well-being  of  America's  veterans.  I  can 
think  of  no  individual  alive  today  who  better 
deserves  this  honor  than  Senator  Thurmond. 
Throughout  the  several  decades  of  his  public 
service,  he  has  seiflessly  devoted  himself  to 
the  causes  of  the  defense  of  this  great  Nation 
and  the  men  and  women  who  have  put  their 
lives  on  the  line  to  protect  its  freedoms.  In 
order  to  properly  recognize  this  very  notewor- 
thy achievement,  I  would  like  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  the  Senator's  remarks  given  upon 
receiving  the  award. 

Address  by  Senator  Strom  Thurmond 
It  is  a  great  honor,  a  privilege,  and  pleas- 
ure to  accept  the  Paralyzed  Veterans  of 
America  and  Vietnam  Veterans  Institute 
Life  Service  to  Veterans  Award.  When  I  con- 
sider the  stature  of  each  of  these  past  re- 
cipients, such  as  Sonny  Montgomery.  Alan 
Cranston.  Robert  Byrd,  John  Paul  Hammer- 
schmidt.  and  Bob  Dole.  I  am  made  keenly 
aware  of  the  distinct  honor  that  the  PVA 
and  WI  have  bestowed  on  me  with  this 
award.  I  shall  always  strive  to  remain  true 
to  your  trust  and  high  standards. 

And  I  want  to  take  just  a  few  minutes  to 
comment  upon  the  fine  services  which  both 
the  PVA  and  WI  render  to  this  country. 
Having  experienced  the  hardships  of  war 
and  having  sacrificed  for  freedom  and 
peace,  the  members  of  these  two  organiza- 
tions have  demonstrated  that  they  are  true 
patriots  dedicated  to  the  best  of  America. 

Chartered  by  the  Congress  in  1947.  the 
PVA  has  exhibited  particularly  strong  lead- 
ership in  the  areas  of  spinal  cord  research 
and  wheelchair  sports  activities.  As  one  of 
the  largest  private  supporters  of  spinal  cord 
research,  the  PVA  has  been  very  active,  not 
only  in  improving  the  care,  treatment  and 
rehabilitiation  of  those  with  spinal  injuries, 
but  also  active  in  seeking  an  ultimate  cure. 
One  of  the  notable  ongoing  projects  to  the 
PVA  is  its  cooperative  effort  with  Yale  Uni- 
versity and  the  Department  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs to  fund  spinal  research  at  the  Center 
for  Neuroscience  and  Regeneration  Re- 
search in  West  Haven,  Connecticut. 

It  is  through  public  and  private  partner- 
ships such  as  this  one  that  our  nation  is 
able  to  make  great  strides  to  benefit  man- 
kind. I  commend  you  for  your  commitment 
to  excellence. 

Equally  noteworthy  is  your  commitment 
to  wheelchair  sports  activities.  As  a  lifelong 
advocate  of  exercise  and  physical  fitness,  I 
am  keenly  aware  of  how  sports  and  recre- 
ational activities  can  improve  the  quality  of 
life  we  enjoy,  and  particularly  the  quality  of 
life  of  those  in  wheelchairs.  In  fact,  I  still 
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take  exercise  in  the  mornings  every  day  for 
45  minutes  and  swim  one-half  a  mile  three 
times  a  week. 

Your  leadership  as  cosponsor  of  the  Na- 
tional Veterans  Wheelchair  Games,  along 
with  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs,  is 
much  appreciated.  And  I  commend  you  for 
the  contributions  you  make  to  the  health 
and  well-t>eing  of  those  veterans  who  par- 
ticipate. 

So  often  we  think  only  of  assisting  a  veter- 
an with  obtaining  a  disability  check  or 
direct  medical  care.  But  there  are  other 
areas  where  an  impact  can  be  made  in  their 
lives,  such  as  sports  and  physical  fitness. 
These  activities  take  a  different,  but  impor- 
tant, dimension  of  life. 

I  want  to  also  take  this  opportunity  to 
commend  the  Vietnam  Veterans  Institute 
for  its  work  In  service  to  veterans. 

The  patriotic  spirit  and  high  ideals  which 
I  see  among  both  the  PVA  and  the  WI 
make  me  proud  of  you  and  the  veterans  of 
this  country.  Having  experienced  the  reali- 
ties of  war,  having  sacrificed  for  freedom 
and  peace,  you  have  clearly  demonstrated  a 
dedication  to  the  best  of  America. 

In  accepting  the  honor  you  have  so  gra- 
ciously bestowed  upon  me,  I  would  like  to 
pay  special  tribute  to  the  veterans  of  this 
nation.  I  have  stated  many  times  that  it  is 
the  highest  obligation  of  citizenship  to 
defend  our  nation  in  time  of  need.  And  we 
cannot  overemphasize  the  respect  and  admi- 
ration due  those  Americans  who  have  an- 
sMfered  the  call  to  duty. 

As  we  think  of  those  who  have  served,  I 
am  reminded  of  the  Battle  of  the  Coral  Sea, 
which  began  on  this  very  day  almost  half  a 
century  ago  and  lasted  four  days.  As  many 
of  you  can  personally  attest,  when  it  was  all 
over  the  United  States  emerged  with  a  stra- 
tegic victory  in  the  Pacific. 

America's  free  because  of  people  like  you. 
And  it  is  our  responsibility  to  insure  that 
the  sacrifices  of  our  veterans  were  not  made 
in  vain. 

The  preservation  of  liberty  is  a  constant 
struggle  which  we  must  not  take  for  grant- 
ed. We  preserve  liberty  by  maintaining  a 
strong  national  defense.  And  we  must 
commit  ourselves  to  Insuring  that  our  chil- 
dren, grandchildren,  and  great-grandchil- 
dren do  the  same. 

All  Americans  have  a  good  reason  to  look 
with  pride  upon  our  land,  our  institutions, 
and  our  people.  Our  citizens  are  a  diverse 
group,  but  we  share  a  common  thread.  The 
common  thread  is  a  commitment  to  free- 
dom. 

Whether  on  the  beaches  of  Normandy,  on 
the  cold  battlefields  of  Korea,  in  the  rice 
paddies  of  Vietnam,  or  on  the  waters  of  the 
Persian  Gulf,  Americans  have  been  brought 
together  from  all  regions  of  this  country  to 
serve  under  one  flag  for  one  noble  cause: 
the  defense  of  freedom. 

As  representatives  of  the  people,  we  have 
a  duty  to  care  for  these  men  and  women 
after  they  come  home.  It  is  our  responsibil- 
ity to  insure  that  they  receive  the  benefits 
and  quality  of  care  which  they  so  richly  de- 
serve. This  responsibility  applies  to  both  the 
elected  officials  and  working  people,  such  as 
yourselves,  who  are  involved  daily  with 
other  veterans. 

While  we  will  never  be  able  to  completely 
repay  our  veterans  for  their  service,  loyalty 
and  courage,  we  can  l>e  sensitive  and  respon- 
sive to  their  changing  needs,  and  make 
every  effort  to  meet  those  needs. 

Now,  I  believe  most  will  agree  that  last 
year  was  a  particularly  good  one  for  veter- 
ans, 1988.  We  witnessed  the  passage  of  his- 
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toric  judicial  review  legislation  and  the  ele- 
vation of  the  Veterans  Administration  to  a 
Cabinet-level  Department,  a  change  I  had 
sponsored  since  1975.  I  am  convinced  our 
veterans  are  better  served  by  a  Cabinet  De- 
partment, and  I  am  pleased  with  the  deduc- 
tion exhibited  by  Secretary  Derwinski  over 
the  past  few  months.  [Applause.] 

Just  before  closing,  I  want  to  say  a  few 
words  about  our  national  defense. 

Just  nine  short  years  ago,  as  we  entered 
the  decade  of  the  1980s,  our  great  nation 
was  perceived  to  be  in  serious  decline,  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  The  Vietnam  War  had 
weakened  our  morale.  Communism  was  on 
the  rise  throughout  the  Third  World,  and 
the  countries  of  South  Vietnam.  Cambodia. 
Angola  and  Nicaragua  had  all  gravitated  to 
the  Conmiunlst  sphere.  Americans  were 
being  held  hostage  in  Iran.  And  the  Soviet 
Union  had  just  invaded  Afghanistan.  Addi- 
tionally, the  Soviets  had  begun  to  deploy  a 
new  generation  of  intermediate-range  mis- 
sUes,  known  as  SS-20s.  This  deployment 
began  to  seriously  erode  the  nuclear  balance 
between  NATO  and  the  Warsaw  Pact. 

Looking  back,  we  can  see  that  these  prob- 
lems were  brought  on  by  several  factors. 
During  the  1970s,  the  Congress  had  serious- 
ly underfunded  needed  defense  programs. 
Pay  and  allowances  had  fallen  so  dramati- 
cally that  It  was  common  to  find  servicemen 
and  women  qualifying  for  welfare.  Members 
of  the  noncommissioned  officer  corps,  who 
are  the  foundation  of  our  military  effective- 
ness at  the  unit  level,  were  resigning  from 
the  service  In  alarming  numbers.  The  Army 
Chief  of  Staff  at  the  time.  General  Meyer, 
even  testified  that  he  was  in  charge  of  a 
hollow  Army. 

Additionally,  the  Congress  in  the  1970s 
passed  numerous  bills  aimed  at  restricting 
the  President's  ability  to  act  as  Commander- 
in-Chief.  Most  onerous  was  the  War  Powers 
Act.  Another  was  the  Clark  Amendment, 
which  forbade  military  assistance  to  the 
democratic  resistance  of  Angola.  Fortunate- 
ly, the  Congress  later  repealed  the  Clark 
Amendment,  a  decision  long  overdue. 

Beginning  in  1981,  a  massive  rearmament 
program  was  begun,  which  I  t>elleve  was 
necessary  to  modernize  our  forces  across  the 
board,  both  conventional  and  nuclear.  The 
changes  we  have  seen  In  our  military  forces 
over  the  past  few  years  are  encouraging. 
The  quality  of  our  personnel  is  high.  These 
men  and  women  are  receiving  modem 
equipment,  both  in  the  active  forces  and  In 
the  reserves. 

Along  with  this  rearmament  has  come  a 
resurgence  in  our  national  pride. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  some  in  Wash- 
ine^on  who  do  not  seem  to  realize  the 
reason  for  our  success.  It  seems  foreign  to 
some  that  these  positive  results  have  t>een 
achelved  through  strength  and  commit- 
ment. Yet  it  is  strength  and  commitment 
which  the  Soviets  most  respect.  And  we 
must  never  forget  that. 

Even  with  recent  conciliatory  visits  of 
President  Gorbachev  to  the  West,  we  must 
always  remember  that  when  you  distill  ev- 
erything down  to  its  essentials,  it  is  strength 
which  engenders  respect. 

In  closing.  I  want  to  express  my  deep  ap- 
preciation to  the  PVA  and  the  WI  for  the 
Life  Service  Award  which  you  have  so  gra- 
ciously Ijestowed  this  evening.  I  am  l)oth 
proud  and  humbled  by  this  occasion.  The 
Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America  and  the 
Vietnam  Veterans  Institute  personify  that 
commitment  and  spirit  which  has  made 
America  great. 

1  salute  you  and  commend  you  for  your 
loyalty,  courage,  and  devotion  to  duty.  Were 
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it  not  for  the  patriotic  deeds  of  citizens  like 
you  and  the  thousands  of  others  who  have 
worn  the  uniform,  there  would  be  no  Amer- 
ica. 

Keep  up  your  good  work. 

God  bless  you,  and  God  bless  America. 


CUBA'S  INDEPENDENCE  DAY  1989 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  IS,  1989 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  May  20  marks 
the  87th  anniversary  of  Cuba's  independence. 
Once  again  as  we  look  back  at  the  brave  and 
tenacious  leaders  who  led  the  battle  for 
Cuban  independence,  we  are  struck  by  the 
lack  of  freedom  in  Cuba  today.  The  long 
stnjggle  for  independence  was  betrayed  by 
Fidel  Castro  who  promised  democracy,  devel- 
opment and  a  better  life  for  the  people  of 
Cuba,  but  delivered  dictatorship,  dependence, 
human  rights  abuses  and  stagnation. 

The  past  year  has  witnessed  the  continuing 
movement  in  Latin  America  and  elsewtiere 
toward  democracy.  Free  elections  have  t>een 
held  in  countries  which  are  consolidating  their 
young  democratic  systems  and  in  those  that 
are  in  the  process  of  establishing  them.  With 
few  notable  exceptions  we  have  watched 
peaceful  transitions  of  power  from  one  elect- 
ed president  to  another  in  countries  wt>ere  ex- 
perience with  democracy  is  recent.  Castro's 
Cuba  now  has  the  dubious  distinction  of  being 
the  oldest  dictatorship  In  the  hemisphere,  and 
one  of  the  oldest  in  the  worid.  In  the  rest  of 
the  hemisphere  elections  reign;  in  Cuba  a  call 
for  a  plebiscite  on  Castro's  regime  is  a  radical 
idea.  How  far  out  of  step  is  Cuba  from  the 
rest  of  l-atin  America. 

As  more  and  more  Latin  American  countries 
enter  the  transition  to  democracy  and  the  ob- 
servance of  human  rights,  Cuba  is  more  and 
more  isolated  from  its  neighbors  in  this  hemi- 
sphere. In  fact,  Cuba  is  being  left  behind  even 
in  the  Communist  world.  As  glasnost,  peris- 
troika  and  demands  for  reform  have  come  to 
characterize  much  of  the  Communist  worid, 
Fidel  Castro  insists  that  liberalization  is  not  for 
Cuba.  Fidel's  Cuba  has  become  an  anachro- 
nism, stunted  in  growth,  ruled  by  an  outmoded 
dictatorship  wedded  to  failed  policies.  Cuba  is 
not  a  model  for  revolutionary  youth.  In  Latin 
America  it  has  t>ecome  the  example  of  what 
to  avoid. 

The  past  year  saw  the  first  UN  Human 
Rights  Commission  report  detailing  human 
rights  abuses  In  Cuba.  Under  the  capable 
leadership  of  Ambassador  Armando  Valla- 
dares,  the  U.S.  mission  to  the  United  Nations 
Human  Rights  Commission  worked  to  get  the 
UNHRC  to  continue  its  investigation  into  the 
abuses  which  have  characterized  Cutsa  during 
the  Castro  era.  While  the  effort  was  not  com- 
pletely successful.  It  does  keep  the  facts 
about  the  situation  in  Cuba  before  the  worid. 
As  we  commemorate  the  anniversary  of 
Cuba's  independence,  we  should  pay  special 
tribute  to  the  modern  day  Cuban  heros,  those 
who  risk  their  freedom  and  more  as  human 
rights  advocates  struggling  against  enormous 
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odds  to  make  the  world  aware  of  the  truth  of 
life  in  Cuba  today. 

Perhaps  the  most  vivid  illustration  of  the 
state  of  CutM  today  was  General  Secretary 
Gort)achev's  recent  visit.  To  avoid  the  embar- 
rassment of  demonstrators  appealing  for  the 
reforms  which  have  been  introduced  into  the 
U.S.S.R.,  Castro  had  to  round  up  ttie  human 
rights  activists.  The  visit  highlighted  the  differ- 
erK»s  between  the  trends  sweeping  the  world 
and  Castro's  stubborn  clinging  to  ideas  dis- 
carded even  in  much  of  the  Communist  world. 
The  past  year  also  saw  the  signing  of  the 
agreement  on  Angola  under  which  Cuban 
troops,  which  have  been  fighting  in  support  of 
the  Marxist  regime  in  that  country  since  1976, 
will  finally  return  home  and  leave  the  fate  of 
Angola  in  the  hands  of  its  citizens.  We  must 
remain  vigilant,  however.  We  have  no  reason 
to  trust  the  word  of  Castro.  We  must  insist 
that  Cuba  fulfill  all  its  obligations  under  the 
agreements. 

Years  ago  the  United  States  played  a  role 
in  the  battle  for  Cuban  independence,  helping 
the  brave  Cutwn  fighters  win  their  long  fight  to 
give  the  people  of  Cuba  control  over  their  own 
government.  Today  we  contribute  by  keeping 
alive  the  fkjw  of  ideas  to  Cuba  through  the 
radio  station  whk:h  bears  the  name  of  the 
great  Culian  patriot  Jose  Marti,  one  of  the 
greatest  figures  in  the  history  of  the  fight  for 
independence  in  our  hemisphere.  We  have  all 
heard  the  reports  of  the  wide  listenership  of 
Radio  Marti  and  of  its  role  in  bringing  the  truth 
to  the  people  of  Cuba.  Not  long  ago  this  body 
approved  a  new  program,  TV  Marti.  I  am  con- 
fident that  this  new  venture  will  also  contribute 
significantly  to  txinging  information  and  unbi- 
ased news  to  our  neighbors  in  Cuba. 

Again  we  commemorate  the  anniversary  of 
Cuban  independence  with  the  hope  that  the 
Cuban  people  will  one  day  truly  gain  their  in- 
dependence and  be  able  to  exercise  the  fun- 
damental rights  of  all  people,  that  of  choosing 
their  own  government  and  enjoying  the  liber- 
ties wtiich  we  take  for  granted. 
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ecutive  Association.  He  worked  tirelessly  to 
bring  about  many  improvements  in  the  Postal 
Service  in  Midland.  At  the  time  of  his  death, 
he  had  over  4,100  hours  in  Postal  Service  ac- 
cumulated sick  leave. 

Mr.  Hyde  worked  well  beyond  the  accepted 
age  for  retirement  out  of  love  and  devotion  to 
his  chosen  professk>n.  Throughout,  he  always 
maintained  a  positive  outlook  and  is  remem- 
bered by  those  he  worthed  with  as  a  caring 
man  who  always  had  time  for  others.  It  is  this 
of  exemplary  service  and  dedication  that  I 
wish  to  recognize  arxl  hold  up  as  a  model  for 
us  all. 

During  Worid  War  II,  Cari  Hyde  served  with 
the  U.S.  Army  in  the  Philippines.  When  he  re- 
turned, he  settled  in  Midland,  where  he 
became  a  respected  and  active  member  of 
the  community.  He  served  as  president  of  the 
downtown  Midland  Lions  Club,  and  was  active 
in  numerous  civic  and  church  programs. 
Arrrong  the  distinguished  recognitions  he  re- 
ceived were  three  Lion's  Presidential  Awards 
and  the  Ambassador  of  Goodwill  Award.  In 
1987,  he  was  inducted  into  the  Texas  Lion's 
Hall  of  Fame. 

As  a  senior  postal  operations  specialist,  Mr. 
Hyde  oversaw  the  facility  construction  and 
maintenance  requirements  for  the  63  post  of- 
fices in  the  El  Paso  Sectional  Center.  The 
construction  of  the  new  Midland  General  Mail 
Facility  was  one  of  the  last  projects  to  which 
Mr.  Hyde  devoted  his  considerably  energy,  en- 
thusiasm, and  expertise.  Currently,  over 
300,000  pieces  of  west  Texas  mail  are  sorted 
and  processed  daily  at  this  site.  It  is  Mr.  Hyde 
who  is  credited  with  Initiating  the  concept  of 
the  facility,  and  who  was  actively  involved  in 
its  development  and  planning  over  the  years. 
Thus,  It  is  most  fitting  and  appropriate  to  re- 
designate this  facility  in  his  name. 
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May  18,  1989 

served  as  a  road  trooper  in  Cass,  Platte,  and 
Clay  Counties  and  was  promoted  to  sergeant 
in  1967  and  to  lieutenant  In  1973.  In  1977  he 
was  promoted  to  captain  and  became  the 
commanding  officer  of  Troop  A  in  Lee's 
Summit. 

In  1980,  he  was  promoted  to  major  and 
transferred  to  the  patrol's  general  headquar- 
ters in  Jefferson  City,  where  he  served  as  dis- 
trict commander.  In  1987,  Col.  H.J.  Hoffman 
named  him  assistant  superintendent,  with  the 
rank  of  lieutenant  colonel.  Nominated  on  April 
19,  1989  to  become  the  superintendent  of  the 
Missouri  State  Highway  Patrol,  he  was  con- 
fimned  by  the  Missouri  State  Senate  on  April 
26,  1 989,  rising  to  the  rank  of  colonel. 

Mel's  career  is  an  inspiration,  exemplifying 
hard  work,  and  dedication.  I  commer>d  him 
and  wish  him  well  in  his  new  duties. 


LEXINGTON,  MO,  NATIVE  NOW 
MISSOURI  STATE  HIGHWAY 
PATROL  SUPERINTENDENT 


UMI 


HON.  LAMAR  S.  SMITH 

OP  TEXAS 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  18,  1989 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  recognize  tt>e 
service  of  a  dedcated  U.S.  Postal  Service 
professional,  the  late  Cari  O.  Hyde  of  Midland, 
TX.  This  bill,  which  virill  rename  the  MkJIand 
General  Mail  Facility  the  Cari  O.  Hyde  General 
Mail  Facility,  seeks  to  honor  and  remember 
Mr.  Hyde's  contributions  as  a  46-year  employ- 
ee of  the  U.S.  Postal  Sennce. 

It  is  with  the  broad  support  of  Mr.  Hyde's 
coworkers,  many  friends,  and  fellow  citizens 
of  the  Midland  community  that  I  take  this 
action  today.  A  man  who  enjoyed  the  reputa- 
tion for  seeking  efficiency  and  excellence  in 
the  postal  system,  Cari  Hyde  was  fondly 
kfxjwn  as  "Mr.  Tip"  by  ttvjse  wfw  worked  with 
him.  In  1979,  he  was  voted  the  Federal  Em- 
ployee of  the  Year  by  the  PenDian  Basin  Ex- 


HON.  IKE  SKELTON 

or  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  18,  1989 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great 
pride  that  I  congratulate  a  fellow  Missourian, 
Col.  C.E.  "Mel"  Fisher,  the  new  superintend- 
ent of  the  Missouri  State  Highway  Patrol. 

Mel  Fisher  is  a  native  of  Lexington,  MO.  He 
is  a  graduate  of  Lexington  High  School  and 
holds  an  associate  degree  In  arts  from  Went- 
worth  Military  Academy  Junior  College  also  lo- 
cated In  Lexington  At  Wentworth,  Mel  t)al- 
anced  his  achievements  by  excelling  In  athlet- 
ics, as  the  captain  of  tlie  football  team,  and 
more  important  by  ranking  third  academically. 

After  serving  honorably  in  the  U.S.  Army 
from  1954  to  1956.  Mel  soon  continued  his 
formal  education  and  received  his  bachelors 
degree  in  jourrudism  from  the  University  of 
Missouri-Columbia  in  1966  and  his  masters 
degree  in  public  administratksn  from  tfie  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri-Kansas  City  in  1970. 

Mel  is  a  30-year  veteran  of  the  patrol,  be- 
ginning his  career  in  1958  in  Harrisonville.  He 


COCHISE  COUNTY  IS  WITHOUT 
DOUBT  THE  MOST  INTERESTING 


HON.  JIM  KOLBE 

OF  ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  18,  1989 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I'd  like  to  call  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to  an  article  re- 
cently published  in  the  Pinal  Pioneer  entitled, 
"Cochise  County  is  Without  Doubt  the  Most 
Interesting."  In  the  article,  a  number  of' inter- 
esting, educational,  and  definitely  unusual 
tourist  attractions  located  In  Cochise  County, 
AZ,  are  descrit)ed  and  touted.  For  animal 
lovers,  there's  a  section  describing  birds  indig- 
enous only  to  Cochise  County.  For  those  who 
like  to  take  scenic  drives  on  Sunday  after- 
noons, there  Is  a  specifically  outlined  route 
which  includes  all  the  major  tourist  hot  spots. 
For  war  buffs,  there  is  a  section  which  lists 
the  many  historical  sites  at  Fort  Huachuca, 
and  the  surrounding  area.  If  none  of  these 
areas  sound  appealing,  read  about  Arizona's 
old  copper  mines  In  Bisbee,  or  Crystal  Cave  in 
Painted  Canyon.  Certainly,  there  Is  something 
for  everyone  in  Cochise  County  and  more 
than  likely,  you  may  read  about  it  in  this  arti- 
cle. 

Also,  keep  in  mind  that  the  recommendation 
to  visit  Cochise  County  was  not  made  by  a 
Cochise  County  newspaper  in  an  attempt  to 
stimulate  tourism,  but  by  a  newspaper  in 
neighboring  Pinal  County,  also  within  my  dis- 
trict. I  ask  that  my  colleagues  take  the  time  to 
read  this  enjoyable  article  so  that  they  may 
become  aware  of  the  many  wonderful  sights 
Arizona  has  to  offer. 

tProm  the  Pinal  Pioneer,  Apr.  30. 1989] 

Cochise  County  Is  Without  Doubt  the 

Most  Interesting 

(By  Mark  Acuff ) 

Cochise  County  doesn't  get  a  lot  of  ink, 

but  those  who've  tjeen  exposed  to  its  scenic 

wonders  say  the  southeast  comer  of  the 

state  ranks  right  up  there  as  one  of  the 

most  interesting  areas  of  Arizona. 

Everyone  has  heard  of  Tomlwtone.  but 
few  know  of  the  fantastic  view  at  Portal  or 
the  Nature  Conservancy  preserves  at 
Ramsey  Canyon,  the  Muleshoe  Ranch  and 
Portal. 
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When  William  Least  Heat  Moon  wrote 
Blue  Highways  about  the  backroads  of 
America,  it  was  the  view  of  the  Chiricahuas 
near  Portal  which  brought  him  up  short  to 
say  "Why  didn't  somebody  tell  me  about 
this?" 

He  was  heading  west  in  his  camper  about 
at  the  Arizona-New  Mexico  border  near 
Rodeo  when  the  sheer  ramparts  of  the  Chir- 
icahua  Moutains  hove  into  view.  There  are 
few  more  spectacular  sights  in  all  the 
Southwest— or  the  world,  for  that  matter. 

At  Portal,  the  mountains  appear  as 
though  the  hand  of  God  smote  the  ram- 
parts in  two,  leaving  a  bodacious  chasm 
where  Cave  Creek  flows  out  of  the  moun- 
tains. 

The  creek  itself  babbles  out  of  rugged  for- 
ested mountains,  surrounded  by  indescrib- 
able beauty.  The  beauty  is  not  merely  in  the 
geology  and  flora,  however,  for  this  is  one 
spot  to  make  amateur  naturalists  think  they 
died  and  went  to  heaven. 

Serious  birders  trying  to  find  that  elusive 
700th  species  or  so  have  to  visit  the  Chirica- 
huas, as  several  species  are  found  nowhere 
in  the  United  States  but  Cochise  County. 

The  mountains  also  are  home  to  animals 
usustlly  found  only  in  Mexico,  such  as  coati 
mundi  and  ring  tailed  cats.  The  coatis,  rela- 
tives of  raccons,  have  prehensile  tails  and 
exhibit  a  behavioral  repertoire  which  seems 
a  cross  between  racoons,  bears,  monkeys 
and  large  cats,  with  a  pig-like  nose  for  root- 
ing up  grubs. 

Author  Moon  was  coming  from  the  east, 
but  Arizonans  will  be  coming  from  the 
northwest  for  the  most  part.  The  best  way 
to  visit  the  marvels  of  Cochise  County  is  to 
head  east  from  Tucson  and  leave  Interstate 
10  at  Arizona  Highway  83  to  Sonoita,  where 
the  grass  is  often  so  high  it  can  hide  a  cow. 

AZ83  turns  to  dirt  about  the  time  you  hit 
Canelo,  where  the  Nature  Conservancy  has 
purchased  a  ranch  and  Cienega  (bog)  impor- 
tant to  local  wildlife.  Start  looking  for  un- 
usual birds  right  there. 

Turn  east  at  Canelo  and  drive  through 
Port  Huachuca,  paying  heed  to  the  signs 
asking  you  not  to  run  over  marching  sol- 
diers. 

The  fort  has  a  wonderful  museum  of  sur- 
prisingly large  size.  In  addition  to  the  ex- 
pected exhibits  on  the  fort's  involvement  in 
the  Apache  wars,  there  are  major  exhibits 
on  the  contributions  of  the  Buffalo  Soldiers, 
the  black  cavalry  and  infantry  regiments 
once  stationed  there. 

As  you  leave  the  fort,  note  the  "Fort  Hua- 
chuca Aerostat,"  the  government  anti-drug 
blimp  which  so  far  has  spent  tons  of  your 
money  and  not  caused  a  single  conviction. 

Keep  going  past  the  goverrmient  boondog- 
gle and  take  AZ92  south  to  Ramsey  Canyon, 
about  eight  miles  south  of  Sierra  Vista. 

The  Mile  Hi  preserve  of  the  Nature  Con- 
servancy is  there,  dedicated  to  hummingbird 
research  and  the  invention  of  new  ways  to 
get  rid  of  vinca  in  the  canyon. 

There  are  cabins  for  rent  surrounded  by 
zillions  of  hummingbird  feeders  by  a  rush- 
ing stream.  Nectar  feeding  bats  attend  the 
feeders  at  night,  and  that  has  brought  bat 
researchers  to  mist  net  and  band  bats  for  re- 
search. 

AZ92  runs  on  over  to  Naco  and  Bisbee 
along  the  Sonora  border,  allowing  the 
casual  tourist  to  watch  wetbacks  and  drug 
dealers  floating  down  the  San  Pedro,  which 
flows  north  to  the  Gila  after  rising  in 
Mexico. 

At  Bisbee,  one  can  stay  the  night  at  the 
fabulous  Copper  Queen,  a  Victorian  marvel 
erected  in  the  heyday  of  the  mines,  or  sever- 
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al  more  modem  establishments.  Bisbee,  like 
Jerome,  clings  to  the  mountainside  and  is 
home  to  many  galleries  and  crafts  shops. 

Down  the  hill  from  Bisbee  is  Douglas, 
home  to  another  hotel  wonder,  the  Gads- 
den. It  not  only  has  a  wondrous  mezzanine 
surrounded  by  Tiffany  stained  glass  depict- 
ing the  flora  and  fauna  of  the  county,  but  a 
four  story  art  deco  chandelier  and  gold  leaf 
covered  bannisters. 

Prom  Douglas,  US666  heads  from  the 
Mexican  border  to  the  Canadian.  Take  it  to 
the  Willcox  Playa,  where  thousands  of  sand- 
hill cranes  spend  the  winter. 

There  are  accommodations  aplenty  at 
Willcox.  AZ186  takes  you  from  Willcox  to 
the  Chiricahua  National  Monument,  a  won- 
derland of  tall  rock  spires  and  unusual  for- 
mations set  in  a  forest.  A  dirt  road  goes 
from  there  right  over  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tains to  Cave  Creek.  This  is  not  for  the  faint 
of  heart,  but  affords  spectacular  views. 

The  Nature  Conservancy  has  also  bought 
up  a  preserve  around  Portal.  Crystal  Cave  is 
in  Painted  Canyon,  five  miles  west  of  Portal. 
The  crystal  formations  have  suffered  from 
vandalism  and  mining  attempts,  but  much 
of  the  dazzling  formations  remains,  at 
depths  down  to  650  feet. 

Caving  is  understandably  dangerous  and 
should  not  be  undertaken  without  proper 
equipment  and  training. 

But  one  can  visit  the  other  Nature  Con- 
servancy preserve  northwest  of  Willcox  in 
relative  safety. 

Take  Airport  Road  straight  west  of  Will- 
cox about  15  miles  to  a  sign  pointing  to  the 
Muleshoe  Ranch,  tum  right  another  15 
miles  across  the  War  Bormet  Ranch  and  An- 
telope Ranch  to  the  end  of  the  road.  This  is 
the  Muleshoe  Ranch  Preserve,  noted  on 
maps  as  Hookers  (no  apostrophe)  Hot 
Springs.  At  55,000  acres  it  is  the  second  larg- 
est such  preserve  in  the  country. 

At  the  south  end  of  the  Galiuro  Moun- 
tains, the  ranch  ranges  from  saguaro  desert 
to  ponderosa  pine  forests.  There  are  30  hot 
springs  and  three  permanent  streams  with 
gallery  forests.  A  visitor  can  spend  weeks 
just  hiking  around  the  ranch,  and  one 
birder  recently  counted  97  species  in  one 
day— after  the  migratory  birds  had  left  for 
the  year. 

There  are  coatis  and  ring  tailed  cats,  jave- 
linas,  deer,  antelope  and  bighorn  sheep. 
Coyotes  sing  at  night  and  bats  flit  about. 
Some  of  the  bats  are  the  pets  of  the  pre- 
serve manager.  Dr.  Donna  Howell,  who  is  in 
demand  among  Tucson  school  kids  at  Hal- 
loween when  she  brings  the  bats  and  talks 
of  their  importance  in  the  cosmic  scheme. 
Her  home  at  the  preserve  headquarters  is 
protected  by  any  Attack  Mouse,  a  cute  little 
fellow  known  for  his  ability  to  rend  asunder 
other  rodents  twice  his  size  and  swallow 
them.  His  attack  howl  sounds  exactly  like  a 
smoke  alarm  going  off. 

Cabins  can  be  rented  at  the  Muleshoe  as 
well,  at  $25  a  head  for  the  night.  There's  a 
hot  tub  connected  to  a  140  degree  spring,  so 
hot  you  need  to  wait  for  it  to  cool  down 
before  getting  in. 

It  might  be  possible  to  visit  all  these 
sights  in  one  day,  but  to  really  enjoy  them 
plan  on  spending  a  night  or  two  at  Ramsey 
Canyon  and/or  the  Muleshoe.  There  are 
few  more  rewarding  places  in  all  Arizona— 
and  you'll  hardly  see  another  soul. 
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For  more  information  call  the  Conservan- 
cy at  622-3861. 


NEW  SMOOT-HAWLEY  BARES  ITS 
TEETH 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEirrATIVES 

Thursday,  May  18,  1989 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speal<er,  just  as  I,  along 
with  several  of  my  colleagues,  predicted 
during  last  years'  debate  on  the  Omnibus 
Trade  and  Competitiveness  Act  of  1988, 
threats  of  counterretaliation  to  the  Super  301 
amendment  are  being  made.  As  the  May  30 
deadline  for  the  USTR's  report  identifying 
countries  it  believes  practice  unfair  trade  rap- 
idly approaches,  the  European  (Community 
has  issued  a  warning  that  it  will  retaliate 
against  any  American  retaliation.  Also,  the  EC 
has  correctly  pointed  out  that  the  United 
States  engages  in  several  unfair  trade  prac- 
tices of  our  own,  such  as  export  subsidies  and 
quotas  on  sugar,  dairy  products,  and  other  ag- 
ricultural imports. 

Prof.  Jagdish  Bhagwati  of  (Columbia  Univer- 
sity, along  with  several  distinguished  U.S. 
economists,  recently  released  a  paper  on  our 
Nation's  trade  policy  which  includes  a  series 
of  thought-provoking  comments.  Under  the 
heading  entitled,  "Super-301;  Prying  Open 
Foreign  Markets,"  the  following  valid  points 
are  raised: 

When  we  confront  the  strong,  such  as  the 
European  Community,  we  are  likely  to 
produce  strongly  spirited  reactions,  proportion- 
ate to  our  folly.  While  trade  disputes  will 
settle,  the  battles  leave  scars.  The  ethos 
spreads  that  the  trading  system  is  unfair.  Pro- 
tectionists can  only  find  this  to  their  advan- 
tage as  they  continually  seek  to  maneuver  the 
legislative  and  administrative  processes  to 
obtain  protection. 

When  we  so  confront  the  weak,  tf>ey  are 
likely  to  buckle  under.  But  the  danger  now  is 
that  the  small  countries  we  face  in  trade  will 
view  our  301  auctions  as  the  way  of  the  bully, 
reviving  the  image  of  the  "ugly  American." 

The  1988  act  has  greatly  expanded  the 
scope  of  301  actions.  Tf>e  President  is  urged 
to  "take  all  appropriate  arKJ  feasible  action 
within  his  power"  to  obtain  the  elimination  of 
unreasonable  foreign  trade  practices.  But  the 
practices  that  tfie  1988  act  lists  as  objection- 
able are  not  agreed  to  as  such  as  by  our  trad- 
ing partners  at  the  GATT  or  in  bilateral  trea- 
ties. The  unilateral  declaration  of  such  prac- 
tices as  providir>g  us  with  the  excuse  fcx  retri- 
bution is  not  calculated  to  produce  an  orderiy 
worid  trading  regime. 

Then  again,  in  order  for  a  country  to  dem- 
onstrate that  its  alleged  trade  barriers  are 
being  removed,  it  is  now  expected  to  show  an 
increase  in  U.S.  imports  annually  over  a  3- 
year  period.  But  trade  flows,  and  balances, 
are  determined — except  in  the  very  short-run 
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period— by  macroeconomic  factors  and  poli- 
cies, not  by  changes  in  trade  barriers. 

I  would  also  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  ttie  following  article  by  Lindley 
H.  Clark,  Jr.  whk;h  appeared  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  last  month. 

(Prom  the  WaU  Street  Journal.  Apr.  28, 
1989] 
New  Smoot-Hawley  Bares  Its  Teeth 
(By  Lindley,  H.  Clark,  Jr.) 
Congress    last    year    passed    something 
called  the  Omnibus  Trade  and  Competitive- 
ness Act  of  1988.  So  far,  it's  just  lain  there, 
doing  neither  good  nor  evil.  But  the  trade 
act  is  atMut  ready  to  show  it  can  Ijecome  the 
most  protectionist  piece  of  legislation  en- 
acted  since    the    Smoot-Hawley    Tariff    of 
1930. 

The  trade  act  is  baring  its  teeth  t)ecause 
its  provisions  say  the  administration  by  May 
30  must  name  countries  it  believes  have  a 
pattern  of  unfair  trade  practices  that  hurt 
UJS.  businesses.  When  a  country  is  Included 
on  this  list,  the  government  has  as  long  as 
18  months  to  identify  unfair  practices.  Ne- 
gotiations are  supposed  to  end  the  practices 
within  three  years,  or  the  targeted  nations 
will  face  trade  sanctions.  The  small  and 
weak  countries  may  succumb  to  the  pres- 
sure; large  and  strong  nations  may  retaliate 
against  any  U.S.  "punishment."  leading  to 
new  trade  wars. 

The  language  of  the  act  is  wonderfully 
free-swinging.  The  administration  is  empow- 
ered to  crack  down  on  any  foreign  practice 
It  deems  "unreasonable."  As  Jagdish  Bhag- 
wati,  a  Columbia  University  economist,  re- 
marks, the  practice  does  not  have  to  be  ille- 
gal. It  need  only  toe  something  we  unilater- 
ally consider  "unfair  and  inequitable." 

But  can't  President  Bush  derail  all  of  this 
by  living  up  to  his  free  trade  rhetoric?  He 
can.  but  he  may  not.  Under  previous  legisla- 
tion, the  president  early  in  the  procedure 
could  decide  against  any  U.S.  counteraciton. 
Now  the  power  to  determine  "unfairness" 
has  been  transferred  to  the  U.S.  trade  repre- 
senUtive— currently  Carta  Hills.  She  has 
t>een  talking  as  tough  as  her  predecessor, 
Clayton  Yeutter. 

The  president  at  the  end  of  the  process 
stUl  can  veto  whatever  the  trade  representa- 
tive decides,  but  he'll  be  under  strong  pres- 
sure not  to  do  so.  A  powerful  hint  of  that 
came  last  week  in  a  statement  by  Sen.  Max 
Baucus.  a  Montana  Democrat.  The  adminis- 
tration, he  said,  will  be  "cutting  the  heart 
out  of"  the  new  trade  law  if  it  doesn't  put 
Japan  on  the  May  30  list. 

"If  Japan,  the  most  egregious  offender,  is 
not  named,  the  most  important  provision  of 
the  trade  bill  will  be  cut  out,"  the  senator 
said.  Sen.  Baucus  heads  the  trade  panel  of 
the  Senate  Pinance  Committee. 

The  president  met  last  weekend  at  Camp 
David  with  a  group  of  economists,  so  maybe 
there's  hope  yet.  One  area  on  which  econo- 
mists are  virtually  unanimous  is  free  trade. 
It's  all  but  impossible  to  get  an  economist  to 
say  a  kind  word  for  the  trade  act. 

Prof.  Bhagwati  showed  how  true  this  was 
by  preparing  a  statement  on  U.S.  trade 
policy,  with  emphasis  on  the  trade  act.  The 
statement  was  signed  by  a  wide  range  of 
prominent  economists  of  varying  political 
persuasions. 

The  statement  stresses  that  in  the  past, 
trade  barriers  traditionally  have  been  re- 
duced by  trading  these  reductions.  It's  im- 
poesible  to  estimate  exactly  how  our  trade 
restraints  compare  with  those  of  our  trading 
partners,  but  a  U.S.  official  once  privately 
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said  the  situation  was  "about  50-50".  If  Sen. 
Baucus  gets  his  way.  Japan  and  other  na- 
tions will  reduce  their  barriers  against  U.S. 
trade  whether  or  not  we  do  anything  in 
return. 

It's  sad.  The  U.S.  after  World  War  II  led 
the  way  toward  a  general  opening  of  world 
markets.  The  result  has  been  a  huge  expan- 
sion of  world  trade,  with  major  benefits  for 
the  economies  of  the  U.S.  and  other  nations. 
If  the  U.S.  now  lurches  into  a  heavy- 
handed  effort  to  reshape  world  trade  to  suit 
Sen.  Baucus  and  his  friends,  the  action 
could  hardly  be  coming  at  a  more  unfortu- 
nate time.  Negotiations  under  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  are  still 
going  on.  The  talks  have  had  plenty  of  trou- 
ble, which  is  hardly  surprising:  This  Uru- 
guay round  was  highly  ambitious.  Many 
issues  beg  for  reciprocal  action,  notably  ag- 
riculture. 

There  is  no  part  of  the  world  economy 
that's  as  distorted  as  agriculture.  It  is.  of 
course,  heavily  involved  in  domestic  politics, 
which  helps  to  explain  why  GATT  has 
largely  bypassed  it  up  to  now.  Han  Seung- 
Soo,  Korea's  minister  of  trade  and  Industry, 
has  been  In  the  U.S.  lately  pleading  for  ex- 
clusion from  the  trade  act's  hit  list.  As  an 
economist,  he  knows  his  country's  l)est  in- 
terest is  to  admit  more  U.S.  farm  imports; 
but  as  a  politician,  he's  painfully  aware  of 
Korean  demonstrations  featuring  the  burn- 
ing of  Yankee  products. 

The  U.S.  and  Europe,  not  to  mention 
Japan,  have  plenty  of  farm  restrictions  of 
their  own.  The  Economist  magazine  esti- 
mates that  Europe's  Common  Agricultural 
Policy  means  Europeans  pay  up  to  four 
times  the  world  price  for  food.  GATT  minis- 
terial talks  in  Montreal  late  last  year  bogged 
down  in  part  because  of  disputes  over  agri- 
culture. Movement  has  more  or  less  re- 
sumed in  Geneva  as  all  countries  have 
agreed  to  reduce  their  sulwidies  to  agricul- 
ture. 

Well-intentioned  or  not,  that  agreement 
could  be  meaningless.  We  need  to  work  out 
ways  to  get  the  subsidies  down  and,  eventu- 
ally, out.  The  atmosphere  for  such  negotia- 
tions, which  would  have  large  and  impor- 
tant l)enefits  for  the  world,  would  be  im- 
proved if  the  U.S.  were  not  running  a  sock- 
it-to-them  sideshow. 

We  need  a  kinder,  gentler  world,  to  adapt 
President  Bush's  phrase.  Europe  at  the 
moment  is  hard  at  work  on  Europe  92,  con- 
verting into  a  single  market.  There  are  wide- 
spread fears  in  the  U.S.  and  elsewhere  the 
result  will  be  to  exclude  foreign  goods.  The 
chances  Europe  will  become  a  protectionist 
bloc  will  be  greatly  enhanced  by  Europe's 
fears  that  the  U.S.  has  something  quite 
similar  in  mind  for  itself. 

The  Reagan  administration  came  into 
office  in  1981  with  a  firm  commitment  to 
free  trade.  In  practice,  the  administration 
was  more  protectionist  than  most  of  its 
postwar  predecessors.  The  voluntary  export 
restraint  agreement  wasn't  invented  In  the 
Reagan  years,  but  it  was  refined  to  a  fine 
art. 

President  Bush  has  an  opportunity  to 
place  himself  on  the  side  of  setting  trade 
disputes  by  multilateral  negotiations,  not  by 
one-sided  threats.  Working  through  GATT 
will  l>e  slower,  but  the  results  will  be  more 
likely  to  contribute  to  the  sort  of  world  we 
all  want. 
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OP  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  18,  1989 
Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
join  with  our  distinguished  colleague,  Clau- 
DiNE  Schneider,  in  proposing  this  legislation 
to  improve  the  African  Elephant  Conservation 
Act  of  1988. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  year  the  Congress  en- 
acted as  part  of  the  Endangered  Species  Act 
reauthorization  of  this  historic  act  of  help  save 
the  African  elephant. 

The  African  Elephant  Conservation  Act  di- 
rected the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  review 
the  elephant  conservation  effort  of  both  ivory- 
producing  and  ivory-trading  countries  and  to 
ban  the  importation  of  ivory  into  the  United 
States  from  any  nation  which  does  not  have 
an  effective  program. 

While  the  Department  has  prohibited  the  im- 
portation of  ivory  from  some  80  countries 
which  are  not  members  of  the  Convention  on 
International  Trade  in  Endangered  Species  of 
Wild  Fauna  and  Flora  [CITES],  they  are  still 
reviewing  a  number  of  other  conservation  pro- 
grams. In  addition,  the  Department  has  out- 
lawed any  ivory  from  the  African  nation  of  So- 
malia which  has  been  a  sanctuary  for  maraud- 
ing bands  of  ivory  poachers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  African  Elephant  Conser- 
vation Act  of  1988,  which  I  strongly  supported, 
was  an  important  first  step  in  the  battle  to 
help  save  African  elephants  from  extinction. 

Regrettably,  however,  without  furtfier  ac- 
tions by  our  Government  and  the  international 
community,  the  elephant  will  soon  cease  to 
exist  as  a  viable  species  throughout  much  of 
Africa. 

The  population  estimates  for  the  African 
elephant  are  both  shocking  and  depressing.  In 
1979,  the  total  elephant  population  in  Africa 
was  at>out  1 .3  millron  animals.  Two  years  ago, 
neariy  700,000  elephants  roamed  the  plains 
and  forests  of  Africa.  Today,  fewer  than 
400,000  African  elephants  are  alive.  And  the 
destmction  of  this  magnificent  animal  has  not 
been  confined  to  just  a  few  African  nations 
but  has  been  widespread  throughout  the  con- 
tinent. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider  the 
following: 

Before  the  civil  war  in  Angola,  over  200,000 
elephants  roamed  that  country's  plains. 
Today,  fewer  than  8,000  live  in  that  war-torn 
nation. 

In  1973,  some  130,000  elephants  lived  in 
the  Republic  of  Kenya.  Last  year,  it  was  esti- 
mated that  fewer  than  16,000  remained.  This 
is  a  population  loss  of  90  percent. 

In  1977,  the  Selous  Game  Reserve  in  the 
United  Republic  of  Tanzania  had  a  population 
of  109,000  elephants.  Today,  only  half  of 
them,  or  50,000,  are  alive. 

In  1976,  some  80.000  to  100,000  elephants 
roamed  the  plains  of  the  Central  African  Re- 
puWk:.  By  1987,  fewer  than  9,000  remained. 

During  the  turtjulent  period  of  Idi  Amin's  rule 
in  the  1970's,  80  to  90  percent  of  Uganda's 
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elephants  were  slaughtered.  A  single  herd  in 
the  Murchison  Falls  National  Park  was  re- 
duced from  more  than  9,000  elephants  in 
1973  to  only  25  survivors.  And,  finally,  before 
its  civil  war,  Chad  had  an  estimated  15,000 
elephants.  Today,  fewer  than  1 ,500  elephants 
live  in  that  nation. 

While  population  growth  has  contributed  to 
the  demise  of  the  African  elephant,  the  single 
fundamental  reason  for  the  staggering  75  per- 
cent decline  is  ivory  poachers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  heavily  armed,  immoral, 
and  unscrupulous  poachers  are  indiscriminate- 
ly slaughtering  thousands  of  elephants,  re- 
gardless of  age,  sex,  or  size,  for  ivory  prices 
which  are  greater  than  a  year's  wages  for 
most  African  workers. 

During  the  past  decade,  the  price  for  ele- 
phant ivory  has  increased  more  than  seven- 
fold. In  fact,  the  value  of  ivory  has  skyrocket- 
ed from  $4  a  pound  in  1970  to  more  than  $80 
today;  and  if  what  has  happened  to  the  price 
of  rhino  horn  is  any  indication,  elephant  ivory 
will  continue  to  escalate  in  price  until  all  ele- 
phants are  gone. 

Mr.  Speaker,  sadly,  there  are  only  three  Af- 
rican nations— Botswana,  Zimbabwe,  and 
South  Africa— where  elephants  are  relatively 
free  from  the  constant  pressure  of  poaching. 
These  three  countries  have  sound  and  effec- 
tive elephant  conservatton  programs.  The 
rest  of  Africa  is  fighting  and  losing  the  battle 
against  poachers.  These  nations  are  not  only 
losing  the  war,  but  they  are  losing  their  herit- 
age. The  survival  of  the  African  elephant  Is  as 
important  to  that  continent  as  the  bald  eagle 
is  to  the  United  States. 

Without  elephants,  many  African  nations  will 
lose  millions  of  dollars  from  tourists,  sports- 
men, and  conservationists  who  come  to  see 
the  elephant  in  its  natural  habitat 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  1980,  the  annual  volume 
of  worid  ivory,  of  which  more  than  90  percent 
is  poached,  has  been  about  800  tons.  To 
meet  this  demand,  more  than  70,000  ele- 
phants must  die  each  year.  With  only  about 
400,000  left,  there  is  little  time  to  save  this  ir- 
replaceable species. 

We  must,  therefore,  take  bold  steps  to  stop 
the  importation  of  poached  ivory  and  we  must 
reduce  the  growing  international  demand  for 
this  product. 

While  I  applaud  the  tireless  campaign  of  the 
African  Wildlife  Foundation  and  its  woridwide 
effort  to  encourage  people  not  to  buy  ele- 
phant ivory,  it  is  time  the  U.S.  Congress  imple- 
mented stronger  actions  that  those  mandated 
by  the  African  Elephant  Conservation  Act. 

As  I  indtoated,  this  act  was  an  important 
and  positive  first  step.  Unfortunately,  the  level 
of  poaching,  the  demand  for  ivory,  and  the  de- 
cline of  the  African  elephant  are  much  more 
severe  than  anyone  imagined. 

It  is,  therefore,  my  firm  belief  that  we  must 
amend  the  African  Elephant  Conservation  Act 
by  banning  the  importation  of  all  worked  and 
raw  ivory  from  any  country  that  does  not  have 
a  native  population  of  African  elephants. 

By  implementing  such  a  ban,  we  would  im- 
mediately send  a  strong  signal  to  the  rest  of 
the  worid  that  the  United  States  will  not 
accept  poached  ivory.  While  we  now  import 
one-third  of  the  international  trade  in  carved 
ivory,  which  represents  at>out  $30  million,  only 
3  percent  comes  directly  from  Africa.  The  bulk 
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of  it  arrives  from  such  Intermediary  places  as 
Hong  Kong.  Taiwan,  and  Japan. 

Based  on  my  experience,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion that  traders  in  these  countries  make  mil- 
lions by  knowingly  carving  poached  ivory. 
During  my  visits  to  the  Orient,  I  have  seen 
huge  amounts  of  carved  ivory  and  I  am  con- 
vinced that  most  of  this  ivory  was  illegally  ob- 
tained. There  are  only  a  few  countries  in 
Africa  which  have  legal  "culling"  operations 
and  this  ivory  could  not  begin  to  satisfy  the 
demand  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  ivory  mer- 
chants. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  message  of  our  legislation 
is  unambiguously  clear.  In  order  to  import 
ivory  into  the  United  States,  you  must  have  a 
native  population  of  elephants.  I  am  confident 
that  this  message  will  not  be  lost  on  either 
CITES  or  the  rest  of  the  worid. 

A  second  positive  impact  of  this  legislation 
is  that  you  would  significantly  simplify  the  job 
of  tracking  elephant  ivory.  Unfortunately,  once 
ivory  is  carved,  it  is  virtually  impossible  to  de- 
termine its  origin.  By  limiting  imports  to  ivory- 
producing  nations,  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  should  be  able  to  determine,  with 
some  precision,  whether  an  ivory  shipment 
was  legally  obtained  or  poached.  Under 
today's  unworkable  tracking  system,  once 
ivory  leaves  Africa,  it  is  extremely  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  find  out  where  it  ends  up.  It 
is  time  we  gave  the  t)enefit  of  the  doubt  to  the 
elephants  and  not  the  ivory  merchants. 

And,  finally,  by  establishing  such  a  ban, 
ivory  traders  would  be  forced  to  move  their 
carving  operations  to  Africa.  By  so  doing,  they 
would  help  build  the  local  economies  of  these 
impoverished  nations  and  would  provide  a 
powerful  new  incentive  to  manage  the  African 
elephant  populations  in  a  sound  manner. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  question  that  if  the 
African  elephant,  which  is  now  a  valuable  eco- 
nomic commodity,  no  longer  has  any  financial 
value,  then  African  governments  will  simply 
stop  spending  their  meager  resources  to  pro- 
tect them.  As  a  result,  these  elephants  will  be 
slaughtered  for  their  meat  and  for  the  illegal 
ivory  trade  outside  the  United  States. 

With  the  population  declining  by  nearly  10 
percent  a  year,  we  must  take  additional  steps 
now  to  stop  the  annihilation  of  the  African  ele- 
phant. 

I  am  convinced  that  neither  CITES  nor  the 
African  Elephant  Conservation  Act  of  1988  will 
stop  this  systematic  destruction.  Only  a 
straightforward  ban,  which  has  been  endorsed 
by  such  diverse  groups  as  the  Humane  Socie- 
ty of  the  United  States,  Game  Conservation 
International,  the  African  Wildlife  Foundation, 
and  the  Houston/Dallas  Safari  Club  offers  real 
hope  of  saving  this  species. 

I  am  convinced  that  once  this  ban  is  en- 
acted, the  European  community  will  once 
again  follow  our  example,  as  they  did  with  the 
African  Elephant  Conservation  Act,  and  they 
too  will  prohibit  the  importation  of  ivory  from 
so-called  intermediary  countries.  Together  the 
United  States  and  the  European  community 
account  for  64  percent  of  the  world's  con- 
sumption of  carved  ivory.  We  can  make  a  dif- 
ference. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  to  save  the  African 
elephant,  three  things  must  occur.  First,  con- 
surriers  must  stop  buying  ivory  products. 
Second,   CITES   must,   during   its   upcoming 
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conference  in  Octot)er,  take  meaningful  steps 
to  help  stop  the  woridwkje  flow  of  poached 
ivory.  And,  third,  the  Congress  or  the  Bush  ad- 
ministration must  establish  a  simple,  straight- 
forward ban  on  the  importation  of  all  ivory 
from  those  countries  without  a  native  popula- 
tion of  elephants. 

If  we  accomplish  these  three  things,  we  can 
stop  the  slaughter  of  this  magnificent  animal 
and  we  can  ensure  that  our  children  and 
grandchildren  will  have  an  opportunity  to  see 
elephants  in  their  natural  habitat. 

As  the  host  of  the  television  series  "The 
Living  Planet,"  Mr.  David  Attenborough,  once 
said,  "Extinction  is  a  one  way  process.  Once 
a  species  is  extinct,  it  is  lost  forever." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
with  me  and  Claudine  Schneider,  in  sti-ong 
support  of  this  important  legislation.  We  must 
approve  this  measure  on  behalf  of  our  largest 
one  of  our  most  loved  land  mammals,  the  Afri- 
can elephant.  Please  join  us  in  this  vital  effort 
to  save  the  African  elephant. 


TAXES  ON  SENIORS  ARE  TOO 
HIGH 


HON.  LAMAR  S.  SMITH 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  18,  1989 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  that  the  conference  report  on  House 
Concun^ent  Resolution  106,  the  fiscal  1990 
budget  resolutkjn,  contains  language  asking 
the  tax-writing  committees  in  each  body  to 
take  a  close  look  at  what  has  become  an  on- 
erous and  unacceptable  tax  burden  on  our 
Nation's  elderiy.  I  would  have  pretended  the 
language  by  Senator  Armstrong  contained  in 
the  Senate  resolution,  which  would  have  in- 
creased the  threshold  at  which  the  Social  Se- 
curity earnings  test  takes  effect,  because  I  be- 
lieve this  disincentive  for  senior  citizens  to 
engage  in  work  is  particulariy  bad  policy.  How- 
ever, I  am  hopeful  that  the  conference  report 
language  will  set  a  process  in  motion  that  will 
do  away  with  this  restriction,  and  address  the 
basic  issue  of  the  fairness  of  tax  rates  for 
seniors. 

The  dollar  reduction  in  Social  Security  bene- 
fits for  each  earned  dollar  in  excess  of  $8,800 
is  in  effect  a  marginal  tax  rate  of  50  percent 
for  those  seniors  to  which  it  applies.  When 
added  to  the  other  senrors-only  taxes,  includ- 
ing partial  Social  Security  benefits  taxation 
and  the  new  catastrophk:  health  care  supple- 
mental premium— a  senior  citizen  who  normal- 
ly would  be  in  the  lowest  tax  bracket  becomes 
subject  to  a  marginal  tax  rate  of  83  percent. 
This  rate  is  punitive,  unfair,  and  unwise  social 
policy.  Currently,  more  than  855,000  senior 
workers  have  their  benefits  reduced  due  to 
this  onerous  law.  These  individuals  are  forced 
to  forgo  the  full  benefits  they  have  worked  for 
and  earned  over  the  years.  Senior  citizens 
who  want  to  work  should  not  be  penalized  for 
doing  so,  and  society  should  not  deprive  itself 
of  the  talent,  experience,  and  motivation  of  el- 
deriy workers.  The  conflict  between  contiibut- 
ing  to  society  through  work  and  giving  up 
earned  t)enefits  is  unconscionable. 
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I  urge  the  House  Ways  and  Means  and 
Senate  Finance  Comnf>ittees  to  take  seriously 
the  demonstrated  concern  of  the  majority  of 
Members  and  look  at  ways  to  reduce  the  tax 
burden  and  restore  fairness  to  seniors.  I  urge 
individual  Members  to  support  legislation  such 
as  H.R.  58,  which  seeks  to  eliminate  the 
Social  Security  earnings  test.  Finally,  I  urge 
the  health  subcommittees  to  take  a  serious 
look  at  ttie  llt-coriceived  catastrophic  health 
care  financing  scheme,  which  has  caused 
senior  citizens  across  the  country  to  cry  foul. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  tax  burden  on  senior  citi- 
zens is  too  high.  It  is  our  job  to  make  sure 
that  the  elderly  can  truly  enjoy  their  golden 
years  wittxxjt  having  to  worry  about  rising  tax 
rates  or  choosing  between  productive  work 
and  keeping  earned  tienefits. 


U.S.    INTERESTS    IN   THE    1990S— 
MANAGING  THE  GLOBAL 

ECONOMY:  FINAL  REPORT  OF 
THE  75TH  AMERICAN  ASSEM- 
BLY 


UMI 


HON.  DOUG  BEREUTER 

OP  NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  18,  1989 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Member 
had  the  intellectually  challenging  and  satisfy- 
ing experience  to  t>e  among  the  60  partici- 
pants in  the  76th  American  Assembly,  Colum- 
bia University,  whch  met  on  April  20-23, 
1989,  at  the  Arden  House  In  Harriman,  NY,  to 
focus  on  the  global  economy  of  the  1 990's  as 
it  relates  to  American  interests.  The  Honora- 
ble William  E.  Brock  and  Dr.  Robert  D.  Hor- 
mats  acted  as  codirectors  for  this  assembly 
program  and  supervised  the  preparation  of 
papers  used  as  background  reading  by  tf>e 
partk:tpants. 

I  t>elieve  the  final  report  of  tfie  assembly, 
entitled,  "Seize  the  Moment,"  Is  a  statement 
that  deserves  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  U.S.  Congress,  our  staff,  the  executive 
branch,  American  business  interests,  and 
Annericans  generally.  While  not  all  participants 
in  the  assembly  agree  with  all  aspects  of  the 
statement.  It  does  represent  an  unusually 
large  degree  of  general  agreement  given  the 
complex  and  controversial  nature  of  the 
issues  and  interests  involved  and  the  vigorous 
discussion  and  debate  that  occurred.  I  invite 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  ttie  following 
report  of  ttie  American  Assembly: 

SnzK  THE  Moment:  U.S.  Interests  in  the 

1990's 

preamble 

Dramatic  changes  have  taken  place  in  the 
kIoImU  economy— and  the  pace  is  likely  to 
continue  at  a  relentless  rate.  We  see  the 
next  few  years  as  a  watershed— a  significant 
turning  point  in  post- World  War  II  political, 
economic,  and  security  relations.  It  is  a 
uniquely  promising  moment  in  history, 
when  Western  Europe  Is  moving  toward 
unity;  Japan  has  attained  great  economic 
power  and  is  seeking  appropriate  world  re- 
sponsibilities; the  Soviet  Union,  several  na- 
tions in  Eastern  Europe,  and  China  are 
turning  away  from  doctrinaire  communism 
to  attempt  economic  and  political  reforms; 
and  many  developing  countries  have 
emerged  as  pace-setters  in  political  and  eco- 
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nomic  reform.  In  short,  we  have  relative 
peace  and  many  shared  political  Bind  eco- 
nomic goals— a  large  numljer  of  which  have 
been  inspired  by  U.S.  example.  Moreover, 
this  remarkable  moment  in  history  is 
formed  by  a  fast-moving,  multi-dimensional 
technological  revolution  which  has  height- 
ened the  increasing  interdependence  of  na- 
tions. 

Yet,  at  a  time  that  should  be  triumphant, 
the  industrialized  democracies  have  permit- 
ted dangerous  trade  and  other  economic  Im- 
t>alances  to  build  up  within  the  internation- 
al system.  Unless  corrected  soon,  they  could 
engulf  the  world  in  a  new  wave  of  protec- 
tionism and  bring  a  financial  crisis  in  the 
1990s.  Those  imbalances  are  rooted  in  mis- 
taken and  often  self-indulgent  domestic 
policies  of  the  industrialized  democracies. 
Responsibility  for  ensuring  a  health  inter- 
national economy  now  rests  primarily  upon 
domestic  policy  changes  in  the  United 
States,  Japan,  and  Western  Europe.  It  is 
urgent  that  the  leaders  of  those  nations  act 
quickly  and  decisively.  The  1990s  represent 
a  decade  of  enormous  opportunity,  but  we 
must  no  longer  ignore  the  growing  dangers. 

We  need  to  seize  the  moment  to  create  a 
new  architecture  for  international  economic 
cooperation,  one  that  takes  advantage  of 
the  economic  strength  many  of  our  friends 
and  allies  have  attained  in  recent  years.  We 
need  to  promote  global  growth,  expand  and 
liberalize  trade,  strengthen  the  internation- 
al development  effort,  and  address  issues 
such  as  drugs  and  environmental  deteriora- 
tion, which  affect  virtually  all  nations 
acutely. 

Constructing  this  new  architecture  poses 
an  exciting  challenge  to  American  leader- 
ship. Having  risen  to  the  task  of  rebuilding 
the  global  economy  after  World  War  II,  the 
United  States  is  at  a  point  in  history  when 
it  must  again  exert  leadership,  as  it  did 
then,  to  develop  a  comprehensive  strategy 
for  addressing  the  myriad  issues  before  the 
international  economy.  This  time  the 
United  States  can  act  with  the  help  of  a 
group  of  nations  that  were  unable  to  play  a 
major  role  in  the  1940s,  but  they  can  and 
must  now  share  responsibility  for  providing 
the  ideas,  leadership,  and  resources  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  challenges  ahead. 

The  world  has  made  remarkable  economic 
progress  since  the  devastation  of  World  War 
II— and  Americans  should  feel  a  strong 
sense  of  pride  that  their  nation's  leadership 
has  played  a  critical  role  in  this  success. 
Most  of  the  goals  set  by  the  United  States 
for  achieving  a  stronger  smd  prosperous 
democratic  world  over  the  last  forty  years 
have  been  met  beyond  expectations:  West- 
em  Europe  and  Japan  are  thriving  and  pros- 
perous democracies,  market  economics  has 
demonstrated  its  superiority  to  communism, 
and  world  trade  and  investment  have  ex- 
panded dramatically. 

What  then  should  our  goals  be.  what 
policy  instruments  should  l>e  employed  to 
achieve  them,  and  what  institutional  struc- 
tures are  t>est  suited  to  the  tasks  ahead? 

The  economic  and  political  relationships 
among  nations  and  the  underlying  charac- 
teristic of  the  global  economy  today  differ 
greatly  from  those  of  the  1940s,  when  cur- 
rent international  institutions  were  created, 
and  by  the  end  of  this  century  they  will  l)e 
far  different  still.  Today  the  freedom  of 
capital  flow  exerts  powerful  constraints  on 
national  management,  burgeoning  popula- 
tions in  the  developing  world  exert  massive 
pressures  for  migration,  governments  in- 
creasingly seek  to  manage  flows  to  trade 
and  direct  investment,  the  forces  of  econom- 
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Ic  nationalism  have  been  stronger  as  globali- 
zation of  the  world  economy  renders  work- 
ers and  Industries  more  vulnerable  to  inter- 
national forces;  nations  artificially  create 
competitive  advantage  to  the  detriment  of 
others;  trade  and  current  account  Imbal- 
ances reflect  large  domestic  Imbalances  in 
the  United  States  and  its  trading  partners; 
populations  have  come  to  realize  how  vul- 
nerable they  are  to  one  another's  lack  of  en- 
virormiental  responsbility.  remarkable 
changes  in  the  previously  rigid  economies  in 
the  Communist  world  reflect  recognition 
that  they  lack  global  competitiveness  and 
are  unable  to  meet  the  basic  needs  of  their 
citizens;  the  world's  poorer  nations,  most  of 
them  debt-encumbered,  are  experiencing 
enormous  human  and  economic  problems 
which  portend  social  volatility  and  Interna- 
tional instability;  and  technological  changes 
cause  quick  shifts  in  competitive  advantage 
and  bring  the  world  closer  together  by  per- 
mitting the  Instant  and  massive  dissemina- 
tion of  information  and  ideas. 

Leaders  and  officials  under  pressure  of 
time  and  politics  must  make  choices  that 
will  Influence  the  course  of  our  lives  and  so- 
cieties. Often  what  appear  to  be  insur- 
mountable political  or  resources  constraints 
to  new  policies  or  shifts  in  priorities,  atti- 
tudes, or  patterns  of  resource  allocation  can 
be  overcome  if  benefits  of  doing  so.  or  the 
costly  implications  of  not  doing  so.  are  made 
dramatically  clear.  President  Franklin  Roo- 
sevelt conveyed  a  sense  of  the  costs  to 
America  of  failing  to  provide  Britain  with 
lend-lease  aid  by  explaining  the  importance 
of  helping  a  neighlxir  to  put  out  the  fire  in 
his  home  lest  it  next  spread  to  yours. 

It  is  frequently  asserted  that  democracies 
take  bold  decisions  only  in  crisis.  In  the  cur- 
rent envirorunent  it  is  essential  to  build  a 
new  architecture  of  international  economic 
cooperation  and  address  internal  economic 
problems,  to  avert  a  crisis.  Failure  to  act 
puts  the  United  States  In  harm's  way— vul- 
nerable to  an  energy  crisis  as  our  Import  de- 
pendence Increases,  vulnerable  to  a  finan- 
cial crisis  as  domestic  and  international  defi- 
cits and  our  attendant  dependence  on  mas- 
sive imports  of  foreign  capital  persist,  vul- 
nerable to  an  outbreak  of  economiic  nation- 
alism as  trade  issues  and  Imbalances  go  un- 
attended to.  vulnerable  to  massive  instabil- 
ity in  the  Third  World  along  with  massive 
immigration  pressures  as  the  debt  problem 
festers,  vulnerable  to  unexampled  dangers 
to  the  physical  environment,  and  vulnerable 
to  the  geopolitical  consequences  of  instabil- 
ity in  Eastern  Europe  as  their  economies  de- 
teriorate. Even  if  such  crises  never  occur,  in- 
sufficiently l>oId  action  on  the  domestic  and 
international  economic  fronts  will  mean  a 
steady  drift  that  renders  us  less  and  less  ca- 
pable of  influencing  events  and  saps  Ameri- 
can leadership  potential  and  spirit. 

FIRST  AMONG  EQUALS:  RELATIONSHIPS  WITH 
JAPAN  AND  EUROPE 

From  t>eing  first,  the  Uiiited  States  has 
become  first  among  equals,  its  main  rivals 
also  l>elng  its  closest  allies:  the  European 
Community  (EC)  and  Japan.  The  difficul- 
ties thus  created  stem  in  large  measure 
from  the  success  of  earlier  American  initia- 
tives. Economic  reconstruction  of  Western 
Europe  and  Japan  and  the  political  integra- 
tion of  the  European  Communluty  were, 
with  the  successful  containment  of  the 
USSR,  the  principal  strategic  goals  of  the 
United  States  in  the  postwar  world. 
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Goal  of  cooperative  global  economic 
management 
With  the  exception  of  the  much  more 
urgent  concern  about  the  global  environ- 
ment, the  goals  of  the  United  States  in  man- 
aging the  global  economy  are  essentially 
what  they  have  always  been:  sustained  eco- 
nomic growth  on  the  basis  of  a  open,  market 
oriented  global  economy.  What  has  changed 
is  the  ability  of  the  United  States  to  achieve 
this  goal  on  its  own.  While  the  United 
States  can  and  should  remain  the  leader  of 
the  foreseeable  future,  to  do  so  it  will  have 
to  improve  its  own  economic  performance 
by  managing  its  own  affairs  more  success- 
fully and  cooperating  more  effectively  with 
Japan  and  the  European  Community  than 
it  has  succeeded  in  doing  up  to  now.  There 
will  be  frictions,  but  these  are  containable— 
and  must  be  contained. 

A  prime  U.S.  policy  goal  in  dealing  with 
Japan  and  the  European  Community  must 
be  genuine  partnership,  beginning  with  eco- 
nomic and  financial  responsibility  sharing. 
For  political  as  much  as  economic  reasons, 
the  American  people  increasingly  believe 
they  are  paying  too  high  a  cost  and  a  dis- 
proportionate share  of  the  costs  for  leader- 
ship in  security,  world  economic  develop- 
ment, and  maintenance  of  the  world  trading 
system. 

The  existing  international  institutions, 
both  formal— the  International  Monetary 
Fund  (IMF),  the  World  Bank,  the  regional 
development  banks,  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT),  the  Organi- 
zation for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Devel- 
opment (OECD),  and  the  relevent  U.N. 
agencies— and  Informal— the  Groups  of  Five 
said  Seven— need  to  be  reinforced.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  the  problem  of  the 
global  environment,  where  the  increasing 
cogency  of  the  issue  demands  a  more  effec- 
tive institutional  framework.  There  will  also 
have  to  be  reallocation  of  responsibilities, 
with  Japan,  for  example,  being  encouraged 
to  play  a  far  bigger  and  more  positive  role. 
Successful  global  policy  coordination  re- 
quires not  merely  the  constant  cooperation 
of  the  United  States,  Japan,  and  West  Ger- 
many within  the  evolving  EC  institutional 
framework,  but  willingness  of  all  the  main 
newly  industrializing  countries  (NICs),  in- 
cluding the  primary  NICs  such  as  Korea 
and  Taiwan,  to  align  the  pursuit  of  domestic 
and  international  goals.  Without  such  co- 
ordination, governments  cannot  expect  to 
achieve  and  maintain  the  growth  of  the 
world  economy,  price  stability,  and  ex- 
change rate  stability.  The  ongoing  effort  to 
achieve  more  stable  exchange  rates  can  in 
turn  help  focus  attention  on  the  need  for 
mutually  compatible  changes  in  domestic 
policies 

In  trade,  too,  the  multilateral  system  em- 
bodied in  the  GATT  must  remain  the  cor- 
nerstone of  U.S.  policy  and  must  be 
strengthened  through  successful  completion 
of  the  Uruguay  Round.  But  this  will  not  be 
enough  to  preserve  it.  The  United  States  is 
also  committed  to  market-opening  strategies 
of  a  unilateral  and  bilateral  character  aimed 
at  awihieving  more  equitable  access  to  mar- 
kets. The  United  States  must  be  mindful  of 
the  need  to  pursue  these  strategies  in  ways 
that  complement  and  reinforce  the  multi- 
lateral objective  and  promote  the  funda- 
mental goal  of  a  more  liberal  world  econo- 
my. 

The  emergence  of  a  new  power— Europe  1992 
A  new  kind  of  entity  is  emerging  in  West- 
em  Europe,  one  characterized  by  ever  great- 
er pooling  of  sovereignty  in  economic  af- 
fairs. For  a  long  time,  the  United  States  will 
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have  to  deal  simultaneously  with  both  the 
EC  institutions  and  the  member  states,  es- 
pecially the  major  ones.  But  relations  with 
the  community  institutions,  and  in  particu- 
lar the  Commission,  should  be  upgraded. 

The  European  Community's  program  to 
completing  the  internal  market  should  be 
regarded  as  an  opportunity  rather  than  as  a 
threat.  For  the  Europeans  themselves  it 
represents  a  further  step  toward  an  essenti- 
ally political  vision.  For  the  United  States  it 
should  be  no  more  controversial  than  all  the 
previous  stages  toward  its  longstanding  goal 
of  strengthening  Western  Europe.  To  date, 
the  risk  of  a  "fortress  Europe"  has  been 
greatly  exaggerated,  and  what  risks  of  in- 
creased protection  there  are  can  be  averted 
by  purposeful  U.S.  and  multilateral  action, 
to  which  the  European  Community  general- 
ly has  shown  itself  sensitive. 

Despite  the  absence  of  any  broad  protec- 
tionist objective,  there  are  risks  in  emerging 
EC  trade  policy— in  anti-dumping,  in  local 
content  requirements,  in  reciprocity,  and  in 
the  replacement  of  national  quota  restric- 
tion by  EC-wide  measures.  The  United 
States  can— and  must— tackle  these,  largely 
through  the  Uruguay  Round,  but  also  in  bi- 
lateral fora. 

On  the  other  portion  of  the  European 
continent,  the  collapse  of  the  Communist 
model  represents  one  of  the  great  changes 
in  the  world  and  a  positive  development  for 
the  United  States  and  its  allies.  But  smug 
self-satisfaction  is  not  the  right  response. 
Efforts  need  to  be  made,  consistent  with 
maintenance  of  Western  security,  to  bring 
Eastern  European  countries  into  the  world 
economy.  The  European  Community  is 
clearly  in  the  best  position  to  achieve  this. 
It  should  be  encouraged  to  do  so. 

A  crucial  bilateral  relationship— Japan 

Japan,  the  world's  first  economic  super- 
power without  military  power,  is  embarking 
on  Ein  historic,  domestic  debate  about  the 
nature  of  its  global  responsibilities  and  long- 
range  interests.  The  United  States  also 
stands  at  an  historic  juncture  regarding  its 
global  responsibilities.  These  two  democra- 
cies must  fundamentally  reassess  the  nature 
of  their  partnership. 

Yet  the  U.S.-Japan  relationship  suffers 
from  intense  conflicts  over  important  eco- 
nomic interests.  The  United  States  is  grow- 
ing increasingly  frustrated  by  the  limited  re- 
sults of  endless  attempts  to  penetrate  the 
Japanese  markets,  whether  in  semiconduc- 
tors, supercomputers,  agriculture,  or  con- 
sumer goods.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Japa- 
nese rightly  argue  that  the  United  States 
lacks  a  responsible  fiscal  policy  and  ade- 
quate savings  rate.  There  are  real  risks  from 
this  state  of  mutual  recrimination. 

Immediate  disputes  must  be  resolved— and 
a  wider  cooperative  vision  put  in  its  place. 
Japan  must  import  substantially  more  man- 
ufactured goods.  The  current  account  sur- 
plus is  both  a  political  and  an  economic 
problem.  It  has  fallen  from  4.4  percent  of 
Japan's  GNP  in  1986  to  2.9  percent  last 
year.  It  should  fall  further  and  more  of  the 
surplus  should  go  to  the  developing  coun- 
tries. 

Japan  must  be  encouraged  to  proceed 
faster  toward  implementing  the  vision  of  its 
role  in  the  world  economy  indicated  in  the 
Maekawa  report,  one  in  which  growth  is 
driven  largely  by  domestic  demand  at  home 
and  greater  governmental  attention  is  given 
to  constructive  engagement  abroad,  espe- 
cially in  the  developing  world.  There  is  also 
a  need  to  find  opportunities  for  additional 
shared  activities.  The  immense  challenges 
of    addressing    the    global    environmental 
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changes  and  Third  World  debt  present  an 
important  opportunity  in  that  regard. 

A  VASTLY  DirrEREirr  THIRD  WORLD 

A  stable,  growing  world  economy  that 
meets  U.S.  interests  must  include  the  active 
participation  of  the  Third  World.  The  fail- 
ure to  deal  with  a  vastly  changed,  but  often 
ignored.  Third  World  is  potentially  explo- 
sive. In  the  decade  ahead,  developing  coun- 
tries must  be  part  of  the  solution  to  many 
problems  confronting  the  industrialized 
world— from  the  U.S.  trade  deficit  to  the 
scourge  of  narcotics. 

The  Third  World  covers  a  broad  spectrum 
of  nations  that  includes  such  new  industrial 
powerhouses  as  South  Korea,  such  nations 
as  Mexico  where  economic  potential  is  hob- 
bled by  debt,  and  the  desperately  poor  lands 
of  sub-Saharan  Africa,  where  living  stand- 
ards have  sharply  eroded  in  recent  years. 
Difficulties  of  developing  countries 

If  debt  burdens  are  not  eased  soon,  some 
Latin  American  countries  are  likely  to  erupt 
with  social  and  political  turbulence.  Rather 
than  waiting  for  a  crisis,  prompt  action  can 
prevent  one.  Renewing  growth  and  invest- 
ment in  developing  countries  will  restore  a 
valuable  market  for  U.S.  exports.  Thus, 
helping  the  Third  World  reduce  its  debt 
burden  is  not  only  charity,  but  also  enlight- 
ened self-interest. 

Sustaining  the  global  environment  pro- 
vides a  major  new  challenge  in  relations 
with  developing  countries.  The  apparent 
warming  of  the  world  climate  is  likely  to 
widen  the  gap  between  the  developed  and 
developing  world.  Dealing  with  this  issue 
will  require  urgent  policy  choices  and  new 
forms  of  cooperation  by  all  nations.  The  im- 
plications of  failing  to  act  range  from  rising 
sea  levels  through  the  renewed  threat  of 
famine  due  to  possible  failures  in  agricultur- 
al production.  Dealing  with  this  issue  will 
require  urgent  policy  changes  by  all  nations. 
Industrialized  countries  must  reduce  their 
use  of  energy:  new  energy  strategies,  based 
on  highly  efficient  technologies,  must  be  de- 
veloped and  transferred  to  the  Third  World: 
and  developing  countries  must  address  the 
task  of  slowing  and  reversing  deforestation. 

Great  advances  in  improving  well-being 
have  been  achieved  in  the  past  three  dec- 
ades, but  much  remains  to  be  done  to  allevi- 
ate poverty  in  the  foreseeable  future.  Sub- 
Saharan  Africa,  where  explosive  population 
growth  is  combined  with  severe  environmen- 
tal degradation  requires  priority  attention.. 

The  shared  social  problems  of  illegal  nar- 
cotics and  AIDS  demonstrate  the  Third 
World  Is  not  a  remote  concern,  but  part  of 
our  own  lives.  AIDS  epidemics  are  apparent- 
ly most  serious  In  Africa,  the  Caribbean. 
Europe,  and  North  America.  And  the  rising 
tide  of  Illicit  drugs  entering  developed  coun- 
tries Is  a  significant  and  Increasingly  divisive 
factor  In  relations  with  the  developing 
world.  Clearly,  these  common  plaques  re- 
quire cooperation. 

Ultimately,  the  developing  countries 
themselves  must  take  the  tough  steps  neces- 
sary to  attain  growth.  They  must  overcome 
formidable  Internal  constraint  arising  from 
Inefficient  state  economic  controls.  Some 
Third  World  regimes  use  their  development 
problems  as  an  excuse  for  human  rights  vio- 
lation and  outright  corruption,  which  them- 
selves retard  development  progress.  Steps 
must  be  taken  to  slow  rapid  population 
growth  if  the  task  of  providing  jobs  and 
meeting  basic  human  needs  Is  to  be  within 
the  realm  of  the  possible. 

Developing  countries  willing  to  help  them- 
selves also  need  international  support  and 
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encour«cement  that  the  United  States  has 
failed  to  provide.  What  can  the  United 
States  do  given  its  budgetary  and  other  con- 
straints? Considerably  more  than  it  is  doing. 
The  United  SUtes  needs  a  coherent,  pre- 
dictable, long-term  program  for  a  differenti- 
ated and  much  more  important  Third 
World.  Sustained  and  rapid  economic 
growth  in  this  area,  particularly  the  middle- 
income  developing  countries  now  heavily 
burdened  with  debt,  can  be  a  Icey  element  in 
reducing  the  U.S.  trade  deficit  without  in- 
ducing a  global  recession.  Some  of  the  ele- 
ments in  a  differentiating  package  for  the 
Third  World  should  include:  support  for 
human  development  programs  and  for  0[>en- 
ing  up  of  their  economies  in  South  Asia: 
long-term  twenty-year  commitment  to  accel- 
erating African  development  through  a 
major  reallocation  of  concessional  flows: 
specific  plans  for  reduction  of  debt  burdens 
in  middle-income  countries,  particularly  in 
Latin  America. 

A  GLOBAL  COMPACT 

The  coming  of  a  new  president  to  power 
coincides  with  an  extraordinary  opportunity 
to  create  a  more  open  and  peaceful  interna- 
tional system.  It  is  essential  that  the  United 
States  articulate  a  clear  sense  of  the  world 
it  would  like  to  see  and  how  it  would  like  to 
get  there.  Many  other  nations  do  not  yet 
know  what  role  the  United  States  wants  for 
itself,  much  less  others.  At  the  same  time, 
these  countries  not  only  accept  the  idea  of 
U.S.  leadership,  they  see  no  alternative.  Yet. 
the  current  push  for  managed  trade  in 
Washington  suggests  that  many  Americans 
want  an  aggressive  internationalism  with 
the  United  States  pursuing  more  confronta- 
tional policies  against  new  economic  "en- 
emies." above  all  Japan.  Recurrent  calls  for 
burden-shifting  and  bringing  home  Ameri- 
can troops  suggest  that  others  want  a 
return  to  neo-isolationism. 

It  is  the  firm  recommendation  of  this  As- 
sembly that  President  Bush  and  Congress 
reject  those  cramped  visions  and  embrace 
another  that  is  far  more  positive  and  hope- 
ful: shared  leadership.  There  must  be  a 
greater  opening  of  foreign  markets  and  a 
greater  sharing  of  military  burdens,  but  the 
United  States  should  remain  committed  to 
the  strategic  vision  that  has  been  Inmiense- 
ly  successful  since  the  war.  continued  world 
economic  growth,  economic  stability,  open 
trade  and  investment,  and  a  more  equal  dis- 
tribution of  economic  resources  through 
higher  growth  rates  in  developing  countries. 
To  those  traditional  goals  must  now  be 
added  another  rapidly  growing  in  signifi- 
cance: a  healthy  environment. 

Reaching  a  global  compact 

The  industrialized  democracies  now  face  a 
clear  and  present  danger  that  unless  they 
soon  take  corrective  actions  at  home,  the 
imbalances  could  bring  on  a  financial  earth- 
quake during  the  early  1990s.  The  first  fis- 
sure already  appeared  during  the  stock 
market  crash  of  1987.  Unfortunately,  sever- 
al of  these  nations  have  demonstrated  an  in- 
ability to  overcome  their  own  domestic  con- 
straints. The  United  States  has  talked  inces- 
santly about  its  chronic  budget  deficits,  but 
those  deficits  are  bigger  today  than  two 
years  ago.  The  agreement  recently  reached 
by  the  president  and  Congress  is  wholly  in- 
adequate to  correct  the  problem.  In  like 
measure.  Japan  has  promised  to  adopt  a 
more  globalized  economy,  but  the  results  of 
its  reforms— while  welcome— are  stUl  inad- 
equate. 

This  Assembly  strongly  and  urgently  rec- 
ommends that  the  United  States  now  take 
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the  lead  in  reaching  a  compact  with  the 
other  industrialized  democracies  that  com- 
mits each  of  them  to  put  in  place  domestic 
measures  that  are  desperately  needed.  Presi- 
dent Bush  should  seize  the  opportunity  at 
the  coming  Seven  Nation  Economic  Summit 
this  July  to  begin  negotiating  this  compact. 
The  G-7  mechanism  for  surveillance  and 
policy  coordination  should  be  employed  to 
monitor  progress  In  carrying  out  this 
accord,  and  the  IMF  should  be  given  a  more 
prominent  and  transparent  role  in  this 
evolving  mechanism.  In  addition,  the  presi- 
dent should  work  with  Congress  to  appoint 
a  private  bipartisan  group  in  the  United 
States  who  can  work  with  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  monitor  progress.  A  global  com- 
pact, taken  seriously,  would  not  only  ensure 
each  nation  that  it  would  realize  significant 
benefit  for  taking  tough  political  steps  at 
home  but  would  also  provide  an  additional— 
and  much  needed— source  of  discipline  upon 
it. 

To  what  should  the  nations  agree?  This 
Assembly  recommends  the  following  meas- 
ures: 

The  United  States.— The  United  States 
must  reestablish  its  international  credibility 
and  begin  to  deal  with  its  domestic  prob- 
lems. 

For  its  own  sake,  and  for  the  world  econo- 
my, the  United  States  must  finally  put  its 
economic  house  in  order. 

For  years  the  nation  has  borrowed  more 
than  it  has  saved,  spent  more  than  it  has 
earned,  and  bought  more  than  it  has  pro- 
duced. The  result:  a  huge  and  growing  ex- 
ternal debt,  high  real  interest  rates,  and 
lower  investment  in  its  markets  than  its 
competitors. 

A  critical  first  step  is  to  balance  the  feder- 
al budget.  We  agree  with  President  Bush's 
desire  to  first  eliminate  unnecessary  spend- 
ing. Nor  would  we  exempt  any  area,  includ- 
ing defense  or  entitlements,  from  this  care- 
ful scrutiny.  While  respecting  his  desire  to 
avoid  raising  taxes,  and  especially  tax  rates, 
we  note  elsewhere  in  this  report  and  in  the 
president's  message  to  Congress  an  urgent 
need  for  additional  expenditures  in  certain 
critical  areas  such  as  education.  We  believe 
that  the  funding  of  these  essential  pro- 
grams and  the  needs  of  the  total  economy 
for  more  growth,  lower  interest  rates,  and 
reduced  inflation  will  require  significantly 
higher  revenues. 

This  Assembly  recommends,  as  pau-t  of  a 
package  of  fiscal  measures,  that  gasoline 
taxes  be  significantly  and  gradually  raised 
as  a  means  of  achieving  balance,  reducing 
the  rate  of  consumption  growth,  and  lessen- 
ing the  nation's  dependence  on  foreign  oil. 
the  largest  American  import.  It  must  be  ad- 
justed, we  agree,  to  eliminate  regional  and 
personal  inequities — but  this  can  be  done. 
Adoption  of  a  gas  tax  would  reveal  to  the 
American  people  and  the  world  that  the 
U.S.  government  stUl  has  a  capacity  to  act. 
We  also  look  favorably  upon  "sin"  taxes,  a 
value  added  tax.  and  user  fees.  The  sum  of 
the  new  revenues  raised  should  equal  $50 
billion  per  year.  In  parallel  with  this,  a  new 
effort  is  required  to  raise  consistently  the 
level  of  private  American  savings— and  new 
techniques  must  be  explored  for  doing  this. 

yapan.— Despite  many  changes.  Japan  has 
moved  too  slowly  to  open  its  borders,  and  re- 
sentments are  building  to  dangerous  levels. 
As  its  part  of  a  global  compact.  Japan 
should  fully  and  speedily  carry  out  its  own 
coRunitment  to  the  Maekawa  report,  global- 
izing its  economy.  Japan  should  also  pay 
special  attention  to  a  series  of  additional 
measures:  reform  of  its  distribution  system: 
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a  rationalization  of  its  land  and  rice  policies; 
an  increase  of  its  official  development  as- 
sistance to  at  least  1  percent  of  its  ONP  (al- 
though the  Japanese  participants  viewed 
this  figure  as  unrealistic),  all  of  it  untied:  re- 
cycling its  surpluses  to  urgent  needs  in  the 
Third  World,  in  the  form  of  ODA.  debt 
relief  or  otherwise,  on  a  far  larger  scale:  a 
reduction  in  the  anti-consumption  bias  in  its 
tax  policy;  and  enforcement  of  anti-monopo- 
ly laws. 

The  European  Conununtty.— President 
Bush  should  specifically  welcome  the  eco- 
nomic and  political  integration  of  Europe, 
recognizing  that  it  is  a  positive  development 
for  the  United  States  and  a  contribution  to 
world  economic  growth.  The  European 
Community  should  supplement  the  1992 
program  with  accompanying  policies  aimed 
at  increasing  growth.  In  addition,  the  Euro- 
pean Community  should  pledge  to  reduce 
average  trade  barriers  to  the  lowest  level  of 
any  of  its  constituent  members,  so  passing 
on  some  of  the  internal  benefits  of  its 
growth  to  others.  The  European  Communi- 
ty, like  the  United  States  and  Japan,  should 
also  reduce  substantieilly  its  subsidies  and 
protection  associated  with  its  agricultural 
policy,  as  well  as  liberalize  its  non-traffic 
barriers  (NTBs)  and  play  a  more  concerted 
and  constructive  role  in  the  Uruguay 
Round.  It  should  make  transparent  and 
eliminate  gray  area  measures  such  as  inter- 
industry, trade-restricting  arrangements. 
We  would  welcome  further  changes  in  the 
European  Community  that  would  allow  it  to 
speak  with  a  single  voice  in  international 
economic  institutions. 

These  measures,  taken  together,  should 
bring  significant  progress  toward  reducing 
the  current  imbalances  in  world  trade  and 
placing  the  international  economy  on  a 
smoother  path  through  the  1990s.  Current 
imbalances  are  unsustainable.  The  United 
States  has  a  keen  self  interest  in  substan- 
tially reducing  its  level  of  borrowing  from 
overseas.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
while  trilateral  understandings  on  global 
issues  are  extremely  important,  any  viable 
solutions  to  global  problems  must  fully  rec- 
ognize the  interests  and  responsibilities  of 
the  Third  World  and  should  be  implement- 
ed through  multilateral  institutions. 

A  broader  agenda  for  the  United  States 
Over  the  long  haul,  the  capacity  of  the 
United  States  to  play  a  decisive  role  in 
world  leadership  depends  upon  its  political 
will  to  deal  with  current  problems,  thereby 
insuring  its  continuing  economic  strength. 
Such  leadership  will  be  substantially  en- 
hanced if  U.S.  real  GNP  grows  long  term  at 
least  as  fast  as  most,  and  preferably  all, 
major  industrialized  economies  with  similar 
per  capita  incomes.  In  addition  to  the  meas- 
ures enumerated  above,  this  Assembly  rec- 
ommends that  the  nation  adopt  a  sweeping 
series  of  additional  changes  to  strengthen 
its  competitiveness  and  improve  its  pros- 
pects during  the  1990s: 

£duca<ton.— While  its  institutions  of 
higher  education  are  among  the  finest  in 
the  world,  the  U.S.  system  of  primary  and 
secondary  schools  is  sorely  inadequate  for 
its  domestic  and  international  needs.  The 
nation  must  invest  not  only  more  money  but 
more  time  on  the  part  of  parents  and  other 
adults  in  the  education  of  the  next  genera- 
tion. A  radical  effort  to  improve  teacher  and 
student  performance  in  grades  pre-school 
through  12  is  an  absolute  imperative,  as  the 
effective  employment  of  the  newest  educa- 
tion technologies,  especially  for  continuing 
education. 
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Infrastructure.— The  disrepair  of  many 
roads  and  bridges,  growing  inefficiencies  in 
other  forms  of  transportation,  and  inad- 
equate water  and  sewage  systems  hobble  the 
country's  ability  to  compete.  The  nation 
must  seek  a  national  infrastructure  strategy 
and  be  prepared  to  invest  several  hundred 
billion  dollars  over  the  next  few  decades. 

Government  Reffulation.—CtiTe  should  be 
taken  that  anti-trust,  conununication.  tax. 
and  other  regulatory  policies  not  inhibit  the 
competitiveness  of  U.S.  industries. 

Technologies.— V .S.  policies  should  en- 
hance the  competitiveness  of  its  industries. 
Strong  support  should  be  given  to  lowering 
the  cost  of  capital.  In  some  cases,  promotion 
of  industry  may  be  essential  to  the  national 
Interest  and  the  United  States  should  pro- 
vide support,  especially  for  basic  and  proc- 
ess research.  A  regulatory  envirorunent 
should  be  created  that  fosters  pro-competi- 
tive cooperative  activities,  particularly  in 
high-technology  products  and  a  renewed  at- 
tention to  long-term  needs  through  greater 
investment  in  research  and  development  in 
the  private  sector.  In  addition,  the  United 
States  should  act  to  support  American  com- 
panies when  foreign  mercantilist  practices 
demand  a  response  in  order  to  avoid  harm. 
A  renewed  emphasis  upon  development 
The  burning  problem  of  Third  World  debt 
must  be  urgently  addressed.  While  a  wel- 
come first  step,  the  Brady  plan  to  reduce 
debt  obligations  must  be  pushed  forward  as 
far  and  as  fast  as  possible.  Expectations  are 
high,  especially  in  Latin  America,  and  must 
not  be  disappointed.  Twelve  Latin  American 
nations  hold  elections  in  the  next  eighteen 
months,  and  growth  must  be  restored 
promptly  to  sustain  democracy  and  stabili- 
ty. Mexico  is  the  most  pressing  and  impor- 
tant of  these  nations  to  the  United  States. 
Debt  reduction  must  be  accompanied  by  a 
flow  of  new  resources  and  economic  reforms 
in  the  debtor  countries.  The  surplus  na- 
tions, most  notably  Japan,  must  play  a 
major  role  in  financing  debt  relief,  but  the 
United  States  cannot  be  a  free-rider.  Given 
its  own  budget  constraints,  the  United 
States  should  reallocate  expenditures 
within  its  current  aid  budgets  and  act  to 
expand  more  borrowing  from  international 
financial  institutions  by  encouraging  them 
to  more  fully  utilize  their  guarantee  author- 
ity. Reducing  its  own  budget  deficit  would 
also  lower  interest  rates,  benefitting  both 
ourselves  and  Third  World  debtors.  It  is  im- 
perative to  reverse  the  flow  of  resources 
from  South  to  North. 

Easing  the  debt  burden  will  not  spur  eco- 
nomic growth  without  new  measures  to 
expand  trade  opportunities,  too.  Preferen- 
tial treatment  for  exports  of  the  developing 
nations  is  no  longer  the  central  issue.  The 
industrialized  countries  can  make  conces- 
sions, such  as  liberalization  of  trade  in  tex- 
tiles and  sugar  as  well  as  abolishing  all  bar- 
riers to  exports  from  the  poorest  nations. 
The  developing  countries,  however,  should 
now  be  prepared  to  join  in  agreement  on 
Issues  such  as  international  investment,  in- 
tellectual property,  and  services  and  expose 
their  economies  to  more  competition 
through  liberalization  of  trade  barriers  and 
restrictions.  The  developing  nations  should 
also  play  a  greater  role  in  the  formation  of 
international  economic  policy  as  well  as  ac- 
cepting increasing  responsibilities  in  the 
system,  especially  the  newly  industrializing 
nations. 

It  should  be  noted  that  regional  needs 
now  differ  somewhat  for  these  nations. 
South  Asia  is  graduating  from  highly 
concessional  terms  to  assistance  from  the 
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World  Bank,  and  thus  the  resources  of  the 
International  Development  Assistance 
(IDA)  and  other  concessional  lending 
should  be  increasingly  directed  to  Sub-Saha- 
ran  Africa.  The  administration  of  the  re- 
gional development  banks  and  the  special- 
ized U.N.  agencies  should  also  be  reformed 
to  serve  more  effectively  as  bridges  between 
the  First  and  Third  Worlds. 
A  new  economic  approach  toward  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Eastern  Europe 
These  nations  should  be  more  fully  inte- 
grated into  the  international  economic 
system  to  the  extent  that  they  are  able  and 
willing  to  accept  responsibilities.  We  sup- 
port increased  contact  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  international  economic  institu- 
tions, to  promote  an  exchange  of  informa- 
tion and  discuss  the  rules  and  practices  of 
the  international  economic  system,  though 
full  membership  is  now  premature.  The 
Western  democracies  should  seek  greater 
economic  openness  and  political  pluralism 
in  the  nations  of  Eastern  Europe  and  their 
expanded  relations  with  multilateral  eco- 
nomic institutions,  recognizing  the  momen- 
tous possibilities  that  now  exist  there.  The 
United  States  and  its  partners  should  not 
hesitate  to  differentiate  between  Eastern 
European  countries  in  order  to  encourage 
the  desired  political  evolution.  The  West 
should  not  negotiate  specific  new  security 
arrangements  with  the  Soviet  Union  regard- 
ing the  future  status  of  Eastern  Europe,  but 
it  should  make  clear  to  the  Soviets  through 
the  CSCE  framework  that  it  is  not  seeking 
to  threaten  Soviet  security. 

Reinforcing  international  financial 
institutioTis 

The  United  States  has  not  paid  enough  at- 
tention to  multilateral  institutions  in  the 
past.  President  Bush  and  leaders  of  other 
nations  must  take  a  more  active  role  in  the 
Bretton  Woods  institutions.  For  example, 
the  Uruguay  Round  offers  a  major  opportu- 
nity for  fundamental  reform  of  the  GATT. 
The  United  States  must  also  promptly  and 
willingly  pay  its  bills,  ending  a  practice  that 
has  been  embarrassing  for  this  country.  It  is 
especially  important  that  the  roles  of  the 
participating  nations  reflect  their  economic 
contributions  and  standing.  In  particular, 
Japan  is  entitled  to  greater  prominence. 
The  United  States  must  overcome  its  resist- 
ance to  such  changes  and  be  willing  to  give 
up  its  veto  power  in  the  IMP  and  World 
Bank. 

•  •  •  •  • 

In  all  of  these  areas,  American  leadership 
is  critical  to  success.  While  the  United 
States  is  no  longer  dominant,  it  is  still 
unique  In  its  combination  of  economic 
strength,  military  power,  technological 
prowess,  and  political  vitality.  At  the  same 
time,  America  must  now  learn  to  share  the 
stage  with  other  nations.  The  transition 
ahead  will  bring  frequent  frustrations,  even 
acrimony,  among  the  industrialized  nations, 
but  the  United  States  should  continue  to 
welcome  the  emergence  of  other  powers. 
They  can  and  must  accept  some  of  the  re- 
sponsibilities as  well  as  the  costs  of  leader- 
ship. 

Dean  Acheson  once  wrote  of  the  enor- 
mous excitement  of  being  "present  at  the 
creation."  Another  such  moment  is  at  hand. 
If  the  industrialized  democracies  fail  to 
seize  the  moment  they  risk  serious  global 
economic,  political,  and  ecological  crises 
within  the  decade.  So  taking  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  is  not  a  choice  but  a  major 
and  urgent  obligation.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  do  act  together,  and  in  coopera- 
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tion  with  the  developing  nations,  clearing 
away  the  imbalances  of  the  global  economy 
and  building  an  open,  dynamic  world  trad- 
ing system,  we  could  be  on  the  verge  of  the 
most  important— and  most  fulfilling— 
decade  of  this  century,  preparing  a  promis- 
ing road  for  the  twenty-first  century. 

To  repeat,  this  is  a  watershed  time.  Fail- 
ure to  act  would  reflect  a  refusal  to  learn 
from  history.  The  postwar  era  was  built  by 
men  and  women  who  insisted  we  learn  from 
the  panic,  the  Great  Depression,  and  the 
Second  World  War.  The  world  they  built 
has  served  us  well.  The  lesson  of  their  politi- 
cal will,  courage,  and  foresight  is  one  we 
must  now  heed. 


NATIONAL  ADOPTION  WEEK  OF 
1989 


HON.  CHRISTOPHER  H.  SMITH 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  18,  1989 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  are  over  2  million  people  In  this  country 
that  want  to  adopt  a  child — prospective  par- 
ents who  have  placed  their  names  on  an 
adoption  agency  waiting  list,  yearning  to  give 
a  child  a  loving,  caring  home. 

At  the  same  time,  there  are  thousands  of 
special  needs  children  in  foster  care  and  Insti- 
tutions who  are  legally  free  and  waiting  for 
permanent  adoptive  homes.  Due  to  barriers  in 
the  system,  however,  there  have  been  difficul- 
ties in  placing  these  deserving  children. 

Another  tragic  fact  to  consider  is  that  40 
percent  of  all  pregnancies  to  teens  end  in 
abortion.  Of  the  300,000  babies  who  are  car- 
ried to  term  and  born  out  of  wedlock,  only 
about  5  percent  are  placed  for  adoption. 

In  light  of  these  statistics,  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
as  a  society  must  do  more  to  facilitate  the 
adoption  of  special  needs  children  and  pro- 
mote adoption  as  an  option  for  problem  preg- 
nancies. 

President  and  Mrs.  Bush,  longtime  advo- 
cates of  adoption,  have  helped  establish  this 
issue  as  a  national  priority.  The  President  has 
proposed  a  restoration  of  the  tax  deduction 
for  adoption  expenses  and  is  working  with 
States  and  the  insurance  industry  to  change 
policies  that  discriminate  against  adopted  chil- 
dren with  special  needs. 

Barbara  Bush  has  become  the  honorary 
chair  of  the  National  Committee  for  Adoption 
and  heads  the  committee's  National  Advisory 
Board. 

There  has  also  tieen  legislation  introduced 
here  in  Congress  that  would  effectively  en- 
courage adoption.  Two  such  measures — H.R. 
1205  and  H.R.  1669— introduced  by  my  col- 
leagues Mr.  Lehman  and  Mr.  McEwen  re- 
spectively, help  break  down  some  of  the  fi- 
nancial barriers  associated  with  adopting  chil- 
dren. However,  Mr.  Speaker,  still  more  must 
be  done  to  ensure  that  institutional  as  well  as 
financial  barriers  are  removed  from  the  adop- 
tion process. 

With  these  concerns  in  mind,  I  am  today  in- 
troducing a  resolutron  declaring  Thanskgiving 
week  as  "National  Adoption  Week  of  1989." 
With  the  support  of  over  100  of  my  col- 
leagues, this  measure  is  introduced  to  focus 
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public  attention  on  ttie  benefits  of  adoption  for 
all  concerned— the  birtfiparents,  ttie  adoptive 
parents,  and  especially  the  children. 

Mr.  Spealter,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  resolution.  In  my  view,  Mr.  Speaker, 
rwthirig  is  more  important,  no  one  more  pre- 
cious, or  vulnerable  than  children.  National 
Adoption  Week  provkles  us  with  the  opportu- 
nity to  reflect  on  tfie  many  benefits  of  adop- 
tion and  to  renew  efforts  to  bring  children  and 
adoptive  parents  together  as  a  family  so  they 
can  share  the  tove  that  each  has  to  offer. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

wars — men  like  Greg  Penny  who  sensed  with 
honor  and  wtio,  thankfully,  returned  so  that 
our  children  can  know  firsthand  a  true  Ameri- 
can hero.  It  Is  veterans  like  Greg  Penny  who, 
by  their  example,  teach  the  children.  It  Is 
youngsters  like  Joey  Penny  who  will  keep  the 
memory  alive. 


TEACH  YOUR  CHILDREN  WELL 


UMI 


HON.G.V.(SONNY)  MONTGOMERY 

or  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  18,  19S9 
Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
Memorial  Day  message  I  recently  sent  to  my 
colleagues  I  pointed  out  ttiat  we  all  have  a 
duty  to  teach  tfie  children,  to  teach  the  chil- 
dren why  we  are  a  free  nation,  to  teach  the 
chikjren  about  those  who  gave  us  our  free- 
dom. 

Of)e  of  the  outstandinq  members  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee,  Hon.  Tim  Penny  of 
Minnesota,  is  the  devoted  father  of  four  chil- 
dren. When  Tim's  8-year-oW  son,  Joey,  was 
asked  to  do  a  report  for  school  on  "His 
Hero,"  this  young  man  had  many  choices.  As 
a  sports  fan,  Joey  coukj  have  chosen  any  of 
the  superstars  wtro  play  for  tfie  Minnesota 
Tvwns  or  ttie  Vikings.  As  a  member  of  a  politi- 
cal family,  Joey  coukj  have  chosen  that  great 
Minnesotan,  Hubert  Humphrey,  or,  of  course, 
his  dad.  Joey  could  also  have  chosen  Presi- 
dent John  Kennedy,  whose  May  29  birtfxtay 
he  shares.  However,  rattier  than  write  about 
any  of  these  famous  Americans,  all  of  whom 
certainly  qualify  as  heroes,  Joey  chose  to 
write  about  his  uncle,  Greg  Penny,  a  Vietnam 
veteran.  Joey's  essay  follows: 

My  hero  is  my  Uncle  Greg.  He  was  in  the 
Vietnam  war.  He  went  in  the  Army  when  he 
was  19  years  old.  He  is  38  years  old  now. 
When  he  was  in  the  war  he  was  very  brave. 
He  and  other  soldiers  had  to  fight  in  the 
Jungle  for  many  days.  Some  of  his  friends 
were  killed.  Some  of  his  friends  were  wound- 
ed. Uncle  Greg  was  wounded  too A 

bomb  blew  up  by  him  and  he  was  hurt  in  his 
arm  and  leg.  He  had  to  go  to  a  hospital.  He 
got  l>etter  and  went  l>ack  to  the  war.  After 
one  year  in  Vietnam  he  came  home.  The 
Vietnam  war  ended  13  years  ago.  Now  my 
Uncle  Greg  lives  in  Minnesota.  He  is  a  mail- 
man. He  has  a  medal  for  being  brave  in  the 
war. 

There  are  many  ways  we  can  observe  Me- 
morial Day  on  May  29.  We  can  observe  it  by 
visiting  the  Vietnam  Memorial  with  its  58,000 
names  of  tfwse  wtio  died  in  Vietnam.  We  can 
observe  it  tiy  remembering  tfiose  txjried  In  ttie 
cemeteries  ttvoughout  ttie  world  ttiat  are 
maintained  by  ttie  United  States.  We  can  ob- 
serve it  by  attending  ceremonies,  at  Arlington 
NationaJ  Cemetery  or  other  natk>nal  cemeter- 
ies, wtiich  honor  tiie  600,000  Americans  wtio 
lost  ttieir  lives  in  defense  of  freedom  during 
World  War  I,  World  War  II.  and  the  Korean 
conflict  We  can  also  observe  Memorial  Day, 
and  best  honor  tfiose  wtio  died  in  service  to 
our  Nation,  by  thanking  ttie  survivors  of  ttiose 


DANIEL  D.  VILLANUEVA 
HONORED 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OF  C/U.IFORNIA 
IN  THE  HODSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  18,  1989 

Mr.  RO'/BAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  introduce  Mr.  Daniel 
D.  Villanueva  to  the  101st  Congress  on  the 
occasion  of  his  upcoming  retirement  after  25 
years  of  service  to  the  people  of  Los  Angeles. 

Danny  has  been  particularly  instrumental  in 
promoting  the  continued  progress  of  the 
Latino  community  in  Los  Angeles.  Since  his 
days  as  an  outstanding  place  kicker  for  the 
Los  Angeles  Rams,  he  has  served  as  an  es- 
sential role  model  for  many  young  people.  My 
own  experiences  with  Mr.  Villanueva  have 
always  tieen  very  cordial,  positive,  and  pro- 
ductive. His  excellent  leadership  on  the  many 
projects  he  undertakes  has  made  him  an  es- 
pecially valuable  asset  to  our  Los  Angeles 
community. 

The  numt)er  of  lives  he  had  affected  and 
the  value  of  his  impact  to  our  community  can 
never  tie  fully  measured. 

Daniel  D.  Villanueva  is  currently  manager  of 
ttie  western  division  of  Univision  Station 
Group,  Inc.  and  general  manager  of  KMEX- 
TV,  channel  34.  Los  Angeles,  1  of  the  10  sta- 
tions of  the  Univision  Station  Group  and  a 
partner  in  Seven  Hills  Television  Co.  in  Phoe- 
nix, AZ  (KTVW). 

Involved  with  KMEX-TV  almost  since  its  in- 
ception, Danny  has  worked  for  the  past  15 
years  to  create  a  Spanish  language  network 
to  serve  the  needs  of  the  growing  Hispanic 
population  in  the  United  States. 

He  joined  KMEX  in  1963  as  sports  director, 
tiecame  director  of  community  relations  and 
news  director  In  1 968.  and  station  manager  in 
1969.  Two  years  later,  he  was  appointed  vice 
president  and  general  manager  of  KMEX.  He 
was  president  of  KMEX-TV  and  a  director  of 
Spanish  International  Communications  Co. 
until  its  sale  to  Hallmark  Cards  Inc.  in  1 987. 

He  was  founder  and  chairman  of  the  tioard 
of  Camino  Real  Federal  Savings  &  Loan  As- 
sociation of  San  Fernando;  former  chairman 
of  the  California  State  Park  and  Recreation 
Commission  with  which  he  had  t)een  associat- 
ed from  1963  to  1971;  director  of  the  youth 
program  sponsored  by  the  Ford  dealers  of 
southern  California  from  1962  to  1972.  He 
founded  and  still  serves  as  honorary  chairman 
of  Navidad  en  el  Barrio  Christmas  telettion. 

He  was  also  president  of  the  Mexican- 
American  Business  and  Professional  Men's 
Sctiolarship  Association;  memtier  of  the  tioard 
of  directors  of  Plaza  de  la  Raza;  memtier  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Christians  and  Jews;  memt}er  of  the 
advisory  committee  of  the  Chicano  Associa- 
tion for  Student  Assistance  of  UCLA;  director 
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of  the  Ruben  Salazer  Bilingual  Education 
Foundation  and  memtier  of  the  txiard  of  the 
YMCA;  director  of  Salesian  Boys  Club,  as  well 
as  the  board  of  directors  of  Bilingual  Founda- 
tion of  the  Arts. 

Villanueva's  current  community  and  profes- 
sional activities  include  service  on  the  tioard 
of  directors  of  the  California  Broadcasters  As- 
sociation; the  National  Junior  Achievement; 
the  Greater  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce; the  National  Hispanic  Educational 
Fund;  the  American  Red  Cross;  the  East  Los 
Angeles  College  Foundation;  California  Eco- 
nomic Development  Corp.;  and  the  National 
Association  of  Broadcasters. 

He  acted  as  commissioner  of  boxing  for 
1984  Summer  Olympics  holding  a  key  position 
with  the  Olympic  Committee. 

As  part  of  his  commitment  to  furthering  the 
interests  of  the  Hispanic  community  and  its 
leadership,  Villanueva  was  Instrumental  in  ar- 
ranging and  moderating  an  Aspen  Institute 
conference  on  Immigration  reform.  Hispanic 
and  non-Hispanic  leaders  gathered  at  the 
Aspen  Institute  In  March  1984,  to  discuss  im- 
portant issues  raised  by  immigration  and  to 
create  a  consensus  proposal  for  U.S.  con- 
gressional consideration.  The  conference  was 
supported  by  funds  from  Spanish  International 
Communications  Corp. 

As  a  community  service,  Villanueva  orga- 
nized an  effort  to  insure  the  Olympic  Torch 
would  travel  through  the  predominately  His- 
panic Eastskje  of  Los  Angeles. 

Villanueva,  the  son  of  Pilar  and  Primitive  Vil- 
lanueva. both  deceased,  is  a  native  of  Tucum- 
cari,  NM  and  was  raised  in  Calexico.  He  is  the 
ninth  of  12  children. 

He  graduated  from  New  Mexico  State  Uni- 
versity with  a  bachelor  of  arts  degree  In  Eng- 
lish literature  and  pursued  graduate  studies  in 
counseling  and  guidance  at  the  same  universi- 
ty. 

A  former  professional  football  player,  Villan- 
ueva was  a  field  goal  specialist  with  the  Los 
Angeles  Rams.  1960-1964.  and  the  Dallas 
Cowtioys,  1965-1967.  He  retired  from  the  Na- 
tional Football  League  after  the  1967  playoff 
game.  He  holds  the  alltlme  professional  indi- 
vidual record  in  a  season  for  the  most  points 
after  touchdown  with  no  misses  (56),  achieved 
when  he  played  for  Dallas  in  1966.  He  still 
holds  a  number  of  L.A.  Rams  alltime  records. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  a  pleasure  and  a  distinct 
honor  for  me  to  offer  this  tribute  to  my  good 
friend.  Danny  Villanueva,  on  his  retirement 
after  so  many  years  of  service  to  the  entire 
Los  Angeles  community. 


SOUTHEAST  LIGHTHOUSE 
PRESERVATION  ACT 


HON.  CLAUDINE  SCHNEIDER 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 
IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  18,  1989 

Ms.  SCHNEIDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  legislation  today  that  will 
transfer  the  historic  Southeast  Lighthouse  on 
Block  Island  from  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  to  the 
Block  Island  Southeast  Lighthouse  Founda- 
tion. This  legislation  represents  the  first  step 
in  the  rehabilitation  and  preservation  of  the 
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Southeast  Light,  one  of  Rhode  Island's  most 
beloved,  historic  landmarks. 

The  Southeast  Light  was  first  illuminated  on 
February  1,  1875.  and  is  one  of  the  primary 
lights  along  the  east  coast.  The  lighthouse 
soon  became  a  popular  attraction  for  the  in- 
creasing number  of  tourists  that  discovered 
Block  Island  in  the  19th  century.  Both  the 
powerful  light  and  the  dramatic  structure 
which  houses  it  are  historically  and  functional- 
ly important.  It  is  the  highest  in  New  England, 
visible  35  miles  at  sea,  and  its  237,000 
candle-power,  produced  by  a  1 ,000-watt  bulb, 
is  the  strongest  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 

The  dramatic  bluff  upon  which  the  light- 
house stands  has  been  eroding  steadily  for 
over  100  years.  Time  has  taken  its  toll  on  the 
land  and  now  the  Southeast  Light  is  in  danger 
of  joining  the  many  ships  that  have  found  their 
final  resting  place  at  the  base  of  the  Mohegan 
Bluffs.  The  Southeast  Lighthouse  Foundation, 
with  the  full  approval  of  the  Ckjast  Guard,  will 
take  on  full  responsibility  for  the  light's  ren- 
ovation—including relocating  the  lighthouse 
inland,  away  from  the  threat  of  the  decaying 
bluffs — and  maintenance. 

Although  modem  electronic  aids  to  naviga- 
tion have  rendered  many  of  our  Nation's  light- 
houses obsolete,  the  Southeast  Light  must  be 
rescued  and  preserved  as  a  monument  to  the 
dedicated  and  heroic  efforts  of  the  U.S.  Light- 
house Service,  the  U.S.  Ckjast  Guard,  and  the 
people  of  Block  Island  who  have  saved  and 
protected  the  lives  of  countless  mariners. 

We  cannot  stand  by  while  Rhode  Island's 
most  visible  historic  symbol  slips  irretrievably 
away.  My  colleague.  Senator  Chafee,  has  in- 
troduced similar  legislation  in  the  other  body, 
and  I  am  hopeful  that  with  this  legislation  and 
the  commitment  of  the  Block  Island  Southeast 
Light  Foundation,  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard,  the 
Rhode  Island  Historical  Society,  and  the  resi- 
dents of  Block  Island,  this  important  State 
landmark  will  be  preserved  as  a  monument  to 
our  maritime  history. 


ENCOURAGING  PROJECTS  TO 
EXAMINE  THE  PEASIBIUTY  OP 
"PRISON  BOOT  CAMPS"  AT 
THE  FEDERAL  PRISON  SYSTEM 
LEVEL 


HON.  LYNN  MARTIN 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  18,  1989 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
have  been  two  developments  this  week  which 
suggest  to  me  the  potential  for  a  more  effec- 
tive law  enforcement  program  for  our  Nation. 

On  Tuesday,  Charlie  Rangel  introduced 
the  Con-ectional  Alternatives  Act  of  1989,  leg- 
islation which  would  allow  the  Bureau  of  Jus- 
tice Assistance,  over  the  course  of  the  next  4 
fiscal  years,  to  make  special  grants  available 
to  States  with  innovative  alternatives  to  incar- 
ceration for  nonviolent  criminal  offenders. 

So  called  prison  boot  camps,  currently  oper- 
ating in  seven  States  as  a  voluntary  alterna- 
tive to  traditkjnal  incarceration  for  young  adult 
offenders,  are  among  the  most  interesting  al- 
ternatives which  the  legislation  would  support 

Perhaps  the  greatest  and  most  regrettable 
failing  in  our  criminal  justice  system  is  reflect- 
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ed  in  the  high  rates  of  rescidivism  characteris- 
tic of  prison  populations.  Breaking  the  pattern 
of  criminal  tjehavior  through  effective  rehabili- 
tation programs  must  be  a  fundamental  part 
of  the  criminal  justice  process.  This  is  espe- 
cially so  with  regard  to  youthful  offenders — an 
increasing  numt)er  of  who  are  entering  the 
criminal  justice  system  as  a  result  of  drug  re- 
lated offenses.  We  cannot  give  up  on  these 
individuals.  Neither  can  we  allow  them  to  give 
up  on  themselves. 

The  prison  txjot  camps  now  operating  spe- 
cifically target  impressionable  young  adults 
who  have  been  convicted  of  nonviolent  crimes 
and  who  have  not  been  previously  incarcerat- 
ed. The  camps  provide  an  environment  within 
which  these  offenders  are  required  to  partici- 
pate in  a  regimented  program  involving  strict 
discipline,  physical  training,  and  other  activi- 
ties characteristic  of  military  basic  training. 
The  hope  is  that  by  instilling  a  greater  sense 
of  discipline,  industriousness,  and  self-respect 
into  the  lives  of  these  young  people  before 
patterns  of  criminal  behavior  have  hardened, 
they  can  be  set  upon  a  new  path  while  one  is 
still  open  to  them.  It's  not  very  subtle.  It  may 
not  even  be  very  kind  and  gentle,  as  anyone 
who's  ever  been  through  military  boot  camp 
could  attest.  It  may,  however,  work. 

The  evidence  we  have  to  date,  based  on 
the  seven  State  programs  in  operation,  is  in- 
conclusive yet  encouraging  enough  so  that  we 
should  proceed  ahead.  In  addition  to  support- 
ing the  programs  now  operating  at  the  State 
level,  it  seems  appropriate  that  we  give  the 
idea  a  chance  at  the  Federal  level.  That's 
where  the  President's  contribution  to  the 
week's  positive  news  on  law  enforcement 
might  come  in. 

The  Federal  anticrime  plan  which  the  Presi- 
dent unveiled  calls  for,  among  other  things,  $1 
billion  for  new  Federal  prison  construction 
projects.  The  additional  capacity  is  undoubted- 
ly necessary  and  prison  construction  is  where 
the  lion's  share  of  whatever  money  is  eventu- 
ally appropriated  needs  to  go.  We  should, 
however,  assure  that  at  least  some  small  por- 
tion of  that  money  is  designated  for  a  pilot 
program  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  txwt 
camp  facilities  within  the  Federal  Prison 
System.  Data  suggests  that  there  are  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  Federal  offenders  meeting 
the  criteria  that  States  now  use  to  identify 
txjot  camp  candidates  to  make  the  program 
workable.  I  say  it's  worth  a  try. 


WOMEN  FACE  POLICE  WRATH 


HON.  DAN  BURTON 

or  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  18,  1989 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  very  promi- 
nent Indian  newspaper,  the  Tritxjne.  which  is 
based  in  Chandigarh,  ran  a  story  which  should 
disturb  all  Members  of  Congress  concerned 
about  human  rights  abuses  around  the  world. 
The  Indian  authorities  are  either  out  of  control 
in  their  terrorizing  of  a  largely  innocent  Sikh 
population  or  they  are  directed  by  the  Central 
Government  in  New  Delhi.  Both  of  these  con- 
tentions are  unacceptable.  I,  again,  call  upon 
the  Indian  Government  to  respect  the  human 
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rights  of  Sikhs  living  in  the  Punjab.  I  am  plac- 
ing in  the  Record  an  article  which  documents 
the  ten-or: 

[Prom  the  Tribune,  Chandigarh,  Panjab, 
May  1,  1989] 

Women  Pace  Police  Wrath 

(From  Ramesh  VinayaJc) 

Amritsar,  April  30.— An  aged  widow, 
Surjit  Kaur,  and  her  two  daughters  Sa- 
vlnder  Kaur  (21)  and  Narinder  Kaur  (18>— 
were  beaten  up  and  tortured  by  a  police 
party  headed  by  the  SHO  of  the  Beas  police 
station  at  Butala  village. 

Although  more  than  a  week  has  elapsed 
since  the  incident,  the  family  is  in  a  state  of 
shock. 

When  this  correspondent  went  to  the  vil- 
lage, none  of  the  victims  would  come  for- 
ward to  narrate  the  event  after  much  cajol- 
ing by  a  group  of  villagers.  Savinder  Kaur 
and  Narinder  Kaur  mustered  courage  to 
speak. 

The  two  sisters,  who  still  found  it  difficult 
to  stand,  broke  down  occasionally.  The 
family  has  no  adult  male  member.  The 
father.  Sohan  Singh,  died  of  cancer  three 
months  ago  leaving  behind  four  daughters 
and  two  sons  aged  six  and  nine. 

Savinder  Kaur.  who  is  a  matriculate,  said 
on  the  evening  of  April  20,  a  number  of  po- 
licemen and  CRPP  jawans  surrounded  their 
house.  Six  policemen  entered  the  house  and 
dragged  out  the  women  in  the  courtyard. 
While  they  spared  the  boys  and  the  eldest 
daughter.  Paramjit  Kaur,  who  has  l)een 
bed-ridden  ever  since  she  donated  blood  to 
save  her  father,  they  beat  up  the  mother 
and  Savinder  Kaur  and  Narinder  Kaur 
charging  them  with  harbouring  terrorists. 
The  mother  was  spared  after  a  sound  bash- 
ing. 

"We  were  partly  unconscious  when  we 
were  made  to  lie  prostrate  on  the  ground.  A 
heavy  log  was  placed  on  our  legs  with  two 
policemen  pressing  heavily  on  it  before  we 
fainted",  recalled  Savinder  Kaur  with  tears 
in  her  eyes. 

"After  we  regained  consciousness,  the  po- 
licemen sprinkled  salt  in  our  eyes.  All  plead- 
ings by  our  elder  sister  in  bed  to  have  mercy 
were  greeted  with  filthiest  abuses  from  the 
cops",  said  Narinder  Kaur. 

After  two  hours  of  torture,  the  two  sisters 
were  put  into  a  police  vehicle  and  taken  to 
the  Beas  police  station.  There  they  were 
again  questioned  by  the  police  which  kept 
accusing  them  of  sheltering  terrorists  Bal- 
winder  Singh  Shapuri.  Harbhajan  Singh. 
Satnam  Singh  and  Khajan  Singh. 

As  news  about  their  arrest  reached  the  vil- 
lage sarpanch.  Mr.  Gurdeep  Singh,  accom- 
panied by  the  panches  and  village  elders,  he 
reached  the  police  station  and  pleaded  for 
their  release.  The  constables  on  duty  not 
only  refused  to  listen  to  them  but  also  ac- 
cused them  of  defending  the  girls,  who  they 
said,  had  "illicit"  relationship  with  terror- 
ists. 

The  girls  release  could  not  be  secured  as 
the  police  officials  were  away  to  the  Jan- 
diala  pwlice  station  to  celebrate  the  promo- 
tion of  their  colleague.  The  following  day. 
the  village  leaders  approached  the  officials 
concerned  who  agreed  to  release  the  girls  on 
the  condition  that  the  family  immediately 
abandoned  the  farmhouse  on  the  outskirts 
and  shifted  to  the  village. 

The  Majitha  police  district  chief.  Mr.  G.S. 
Mann,  when  contacted,  feigned  ignorance 
al>out  the  Incident. 

In  another  incident,  Kuljlt  Kaur  wife  of 
Khajan  Singh  of  Sattowal  village,  was  ar- 
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rested  some  time  back.  She  was  rounded  up 
on  April  19  and  tortured  at  the  Mehta 
police  station  throughout  the  night.  On 
intervention  by  villagers,  she  was  let  off  and 
has  since  been  staying  with  her  parents. 

A  woman  of  Dharde  village  was  meted  out 
a  similar  treatment  last  week  on  the  suspi- 
cion of  harbouring  terrorists. 

Many  villagers  allege  that  the  youth  are 
time  and  again  arrested  and  tortured  and 
then  let  go  after  payment  of  bribe.  The 
bribe  paid  vary  from  Rs  10.000  and  above. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ing  both  the  formative  influence  the  Bible 
has  had  on  many  societies  of  the  world  and 
the  need  for  worldwide  study  and  applica- 
tion of  the  teachings  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 


May  18,  1989 


INTERNATIONAL  YEAR  OP  BIBLE 
READING 


UMI 


HON.  ROBERT  GARCIA 

or  NEW  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  18,  1989 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution 
designates  1990  as  the  "International  Year  of 
Bibte  Reading."  Through  reading  and  studying 
the  Holy  Scriptures  people  can  find  answers 
to  their  problems.  History  has  clearly  illustrat- 
ed the  fact  that  the  Bible  has  had  a  profound 
influerxre  on  our  Foundir>g  Fathers  In  shaping 
the  direction  of  our  country  as  well  as  on  the 
lives  of  individuals,  families  and  societies  in 
many  parts  of  the  wodd.  The  Bible  provides  a 
maior  source  of  hope  and  strength.  A  re- 
newed knowledge  and  faith  in  God  through 
the  HoJy  Scriptures  can  strengthen  the  family 
of  nations  and  their  respective  people. 
H.J.  Res.  — 
Whereas  the  Bible,  the  Word  of  God.  has 
made  a  unique  contribution  in  shaping  the 
United  States  as  a  distinctive  and  blessed 
Nation  and  people: 

Whereas  deeply  held  religious  convictions 
springing  from  the  Holy  Scriptures  led  to 
the  early  settlement  of  our  Nation; 

Whereas  many  of  our  great  national  lead- 
ers, such  as  Presidents  Washington.  Jack- 
son. Lincoln,  and  Wilson,  paid  tribute  to  the 
important  influence  the  Bible  has  had  in 
the  development  of  our  Nation; 

Whereas  President  Jackson  called  the 
Bible  "the  rock  on  which  our  Republic 
rests": 

Whereas  the  history  of  our  Nation  clearly 
illustrates  the  value  of  voluntarily  applying 
the  teachings  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  the 
lives  of  individuals,  families,  and  societies; 

Whereas  the  Bible  has  had  a  profound 
positive  effect  in  the  shaping  of  individuals, 
families,  and  societies  in  many  parts  of  the 
world: 

Whereas  the  Bible  provides  a  major 
source  of  hope  for  the  poor  and  repressed 
peoples  of  the  world: 

Whereas  the  family  of  nations  now  faces 
great  challenges  that  will  test  international 
relationships  as  they  have  never  been  tested 
before; 

Whereas  the  renewing  of  knowledge  and 
faith  in  God  through  Holy  Scripture  read- 
ing can  strengthen  the  family  of  nations 
and  their  respective  people:  and 

Whereas  numerous  individuals  and  orga- 
nizations aroiuid  the  world  are  joining 
hands  to  encourage  international  Bible 
reading  in  1990:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurringK  That  1990  is  desig- 
nated as  the  "International  Year  of  Bible 
Reading".  The  President  is  authorized  and 
requested  to  issue  a  proclamation  recogniz- 


ARAPAT  ON  THE  FLO  CHARTER 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  18,  1989 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  this  month, 
along  with  my  colleagues  from  Mk:higan  [Mr. 
WOLPE]  and  Connecticut  [Mr.  Gejdenson]  I 
inserted  into  the  Record  material  which  dem- 
onstrates the  extreme  inconsistency  and  am- 
biguity with  which  the  PLO  has  expressed 
itself  concerning  the  right  of  Israel  to  exist 
within  secure  borders.  Recently,  I  received  a 
compilation  of  statements  that  have  been 
made  by  Yasser  Arafat  within  the  past  few 
weeks.  And  these  statements  deepen  my 
dismay  over  Arafat's  failure  to  consistently, 
clearly,  and  forthrightly  make  the  statements 
about  Israel's  right  to  exist  and  his  opposition 
to  terrorism  that  we  have  a  right  to  expect. 

For  instance,  I  was  especially  disturt)ed  to 
read  in  this  compilation  several  statements  by 
Mr.  Arafat  which  wholly  inaccurately  describe 
aspects  of  Israeli  society— a  nonexistent  sign 
that  he  claims  hangs  in  the  Knesset,  an  inac- 
curate discussion  of  the  Israeli  flag,  and  other 
matters. 

Grave  damage  can  be  done  to  the  pros- 
pects of  peace  in  the  Middle  East  if  Arafat 
succeeds  in  saying  one  thing  to  the  West 
when  it  is  covenient  and  quite  a  different  set 
of  things  for  consumption  of  his  constituency 
in  the  Arab  worid.  I  think  it  is  important  for  us 
to  insist  that  he  be  held  to  a  far  higher  stand- 
ard of  clarity  and  consistency  than  he  has  so 
far  shown. 

And  I  ask  that  the  compilation  of  statements 
which  was  passed  along  to  me  by  Consul 
General  Arthur  Avron  of  the  Israeli  Consulate 
in  Boston  be  printed  here. 

ARArAT  ON  THE  PLO  CHARTER 

In  an  interview  with  Radio  Monte  Carlo 
(May  3).  Yasser  Arafat  made  the  following 
statements: 

Q:  "You  said  in  French  that  the  charter  is 
caduque'.  that  is  to  say  nullified  .  . 

Arafat:  "That  is  your  translation.  Would 
it  make  sense  for  me  to  teach  you  how  to 
translate?" 

Q:  "Let's  say  that  it  has  expired  (Arabic: 
Faata'Alaiha  al-Zaman) .  .  ." 

Arafat:  "It  has  aged  (Arabic:  Taqaada- 
mat)." 

Q:  "Fine,  the  translation  is  'it  has  aged'." 

Arafat:  "The  word  'taqaadamat'  appears 
in  many  verses  in  the  Koran  with  regard  to 
other  (earlier)  verses.  Does  this  mean  that 
these  other  verses  were  nullified?  No." 

Q:  "If  the  charter  can  be  amended  only  by 
the  PNC.  are  you  ready  to  convene  a  meet- 
ing on  the  issue?  Is  there  a  possibility  .  .  ." 

Arafat:  "Can  anyone  claim  that  it  is  possi- 
ble to  change  something  adopted  by  the 
PNC  not  by  means  of  the  PNC  members, 
whether  it  concerns  political  decisions,  the 
declaration  of  independence,  or  the  char- 
ter?" 

ARArAT:  STATEMENTS  AND  CONTRADICTIONS 

The  following  are  a  few  examples  of  the 
contradictions  which  are  found  in  remarks 
made  recently  by  PLO  Chief  Yasser  Arafat: 


On  Amending  the  PLO  Covenant' 

Statement:  "As  for  the  Covenant.  I  believe 
there  is  an  expression  in  French,  'C'est  ca- 
duque' [meaning:  null  and  void]."  (May  2. 
1989.  French  Television  TFl ) 

Contradiction:  "I  haven't  the  authority  to 
effect  changes  in  the  Covenant  by  myself." 
(April  29,  1989,  "Le  Figaro") 

"This  Covenant  may  only  be  amended 
with  a  majority  of  two-thirds  of  the  total 
number  of  members  of  the  National  Assem- 
bly of  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organization 
at  a  special  meeting  called  for  that  pur- 
pose." 

(From  Article  33  of  the  PLO  Covenant) 
On  the  Pursuit  of  Peaces 

Statement:  "Our  desire  for  peace  is  a 
strategy  and  not  an  interim  tactic.  We  are 
bent  on  peace,  come  what  may,  come  what 
may.  .  .  ."  (Geneva  press  conference,  De- 
cember 14,  1988) 

Contradiction:  "An  escalated  struggle,  an 
intensification  of  the  uprising,  continued 
martyrdom,  and  an  expansion  of  the  con- 
frontation will  bring  us  our  final  victory." 

(December  15.  1988.  'Voice  of  Palestine" 
Radio.  PLO.  Baghdad) 

"The  Palestinian  uprising  will  in  no  way 
end  untU  the  attainment  of  the  legitimate 
rights  of  the  Palestinian  people,  including 
the  right  of  return." 

(January  13.  1989.  Qatar  News  Agency) 

"I  didn't  change  my  policy  and  didn't  sur- 
render to  the  American  demand,  and  condi- 
tions—the U.S.  has  changed  its  policy."  (De- 
cember 23.  1988.  "Al-Qabas  ".  Kuwait) 

On  renouncing  terrorism: 
Statement:  "We  totally  and  absolutely  re- 
nounce  all   forms  of  terrorism."   (Geneva 
press  conference,  December  14.  1988) 

Contradiction:  Q:  "Mr.  Arafat,  last  week 
at  this  famous  press  conference  you  re- 
nounced terrorism.  Have  you  done  this  due 
to  American  pressure? 

A:  "I  did  not  mean  to  renounce.  .  .  .  Actu- 
ally. I  only  repeated  what  our  Palestine  Na- 
tional Council  had  accepted.  ...  I  am  still 
now  committed  to  what  I  said  in  Cairo  in 
1984. "  (December  19.  1988.  Interview  with 
Viennese  TV) 

On  Acceptance  of  UN  Resolutions  242  and 
338: 

Statement:  "I  also  made  reference  to  our 
acceptance  of  resolutions  242  and  338  as  the 
basis  for  the  negotiations  with  Israel  within 
the  framework  of  the  international  confer- 
ence." (Geneva  press  conference.  December 
14.  1988) 

Contradiction:  "The  acceptance  of  Resolu- 
tion 242  by  the  PNC  is  conditional  upon 
these  three  principles— a  Palestinian  state, 
self-determination,  and  the  right  of  return." 
(January  5,  1989,  Speaking  in  Abu  Dhabi, 
Middle  East  News  Agency) 

On  Freedom  of  Expression  for  Palestinians: 
Statement:  "Their  [the  Palestinian  peo- 
ple's] human  dignity  shall  be  safeguarded 
under  a  democratic  parliamentary  system  of 
government  built  on  freedom  of  opinion." 
(December  13,  1988,  Speech  before  UN  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  Geneva) 

Contradiction:  "Any  Palestinian  leader 
who  suggests  ending  the  Intifada  exposes 
himself  to  the  bullets  of  his  own  people  and 
endangers  his  own  life.  The  PLO  will  know 
how  to  deal  with  him."  (January  3,  1989,  "Al 
Anbaa",  Kuwaiti  Daily) 

"Whoever  thinlis  of  stopping  the  intifada 
before  it  achieves  its  goals.  I  will  give  him 
ten  bullets  in  the  chest."  (January  1.  1989, 
Speaking  in  Riyadh,  quoted  by  the  Spokes- 
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man  of  the  U.S.  State  Department  on  Janu- 
ary 19.  1989) 

The  following  are  a  few  examples  of  disin- 
formation which  appear  repeatedly  in  Ara- 
fat's interviews  and  statements: 

Statement:  "Look  at  the  Israeli  flag:  the 
two  blue  stripes  bordering  the  'Star  of 
David'  are  meant  to  symbolize  the  Nile  [in 
Egypt]  and  the  Euphrates  [in  Iraqi.  This  il- 
lustrates the  'Empire  of  Israel.' " 

(April  29.  1989,  Interview  in  "Le  Figaro") 

Pact:  The  following  account  on  the  sym- 
bolism of  the  Israeli  flag  was  given  by  the 
flag's  designer,  David  Wolfsohn,  after  it 
first  appeared  at  the  Zionist  Congress  in 
Basle  in  1897:  ".  .  .  Then  an  idea  struck  me. 
We  have  a  flag— and  it  is  blue  and  white. 
The  'tallif  (prayer-shawl)  with  which  we 
wrap  ourselves  when  we  pray:  that  is  our 
symbol.  Let  us  take  this  'tallif  from  its  bag 
and  uiu-oll  it  before  the  eyes  of  Israel  and 
the  eyes  of  the  nations.  So  I  ordered  a  blue 
and  white  flag  with  the  Shield  of  David 
painted  on  it.  That  is  how  our  national  flag 
came  into  being.  And  no  one  expressed  any 
surprise  or  asked  whence  it  came  or  how." 

Statement:  "For  more  than  15  years,  a 
sign  has  been  hanging  over  the  entrance  to 
the  Israeli  parliament  which  reads  'The 
Land  of  Israel  extends  from  the  Nile  to  the 
Euphrates.' " 

(April  29,  1989,  Interview  in   "Le  Figaro") 

Pact:  The  Israeli  Knesset  (Parliament)  is 
open  to  the  public,  and  the  entrance  is  in 
full  view  of  the  visitors.  No  such  sign  exists 
nor  has  it  ever  existed. 

Statement:  Q.:  "And  the  hijackings,  which 
stained  the  70's  with  blood— do  you  not  feel 
that  these  were  mistakes?"  A.:  "I  was 
against  this  from  the  very  beginning,  and 
there  are  documents  to  prove  it." 

(April  29,  1989,  Interview  in  "Le  Figaro") 

Fact:  Arafat  became  chairman  of  the 
PLO,  and  commander  of  its  armed  units  in 
early  1968.  Very  soon  thereafter,  on  July  23, 
1968,  a  PLO  terror  group  carried  out  the  or- 
ganization's first  hijacking— an  attack 
against  an  El  Al  plane  which  was  forced  to 
land  in  Algeria.  Numerous  PLO  hijackings 
have  since  taken  place.  As  late  as  April  1, 
1986,  a  unit  of  the  Hawari  Apparatus  deto- 
nated a  bomb  aboard  a  TWA  plane,  killing 
four  persons,  including  a  mother  and  her 
infant  daughter  who  were  sucked  out  of  the 
aircraft.  The  Hawari  Apparatus  has  been 
identified  by  the  U.S.  Defense  Department 
(Terrorist  Group  Profiles.  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  1988)  as  a  FATAH'  unit 
under  Arafat's  command. 
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HON.  DOUGLAS  H.  BOSCO 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  18,  1989 

Mr.  BOSCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  tcxlay  I  am  re- 
intrcxJucing  legislation  along  with  53  of  my  col- 
leagues to  curb  the  use  of  food  Irradiation 
until  safety  assurances  about  this  controver- 
sial technology  have  been  clearly  explored. 
Senator  Mitchell  is  intrcxJucing  identical  leg- 
islation in  the  Senate. 

Food  irradiation  is  a  preservation  method  in 
which  food  is  exposed  to  gamma  radiation  In 
order  to  destroy  Insects  and  bacteria  that  can 
cause  focxl  spoilage  and  disease.  The  Fcxxl 
and  Drug  Administration  in  recent  years  has 
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moved  to  broaden  the  permitted  use  of  irra- 
diation to  include  dried  herbs,  spices,  pork, 
fresh  produce,  and  grains. 

Proponents  of  the  process  contend  that  the 
extended  shelf-life  of  radiation-treated  fcxxJs 
may  help  boost  exports,  and  that  dependency 
on  post-harvest  pesticides  may  be  reduced. 
However,  many  scientists,  public  officials  and 
consumers  are  growing  increasingly  con- 
cerned about  the  use  of  food  irradiation  espe- 
cially since  no  conclusive  studies  have  t}een 
conducted  to  determine  the  potentially  harmful 
Impacts  of  this  prcx^ess. 

This  legislation  authorizes  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  to  conduct  a  compre- 
hensive study  to  assess  the  various  unre- 
solved safety  and  health  questions  of  food  Ir- 
radiation, Including  an  analysis  of  environmen- 
tal consequences.  The  legislation  would  also 
prohibit  the  irradiation  of  pork  and  produce 
and  tighten  the  lat)eling  requirements  for  irra- 
diated heriss  and  spices. 

Current  information  on  the  long-term  health 
effects  of  human  consumption  of  Irradiated 
foods  is  simply  insufficient.  Although  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  studied  this  procedure 
for  more  than  40  years,  definitive  results  have 
proved  rather  elusive.  In  fact,  when  traditional 
means  of  testing  the  safety  of  inadiated  foods 
proved  inadequate,  the  FDA  approved  the  use 
of  irradiation  on  pork  and  produce — in  July 
1985  and  April  1986  respectively— based  on 
theoretical  calculations  of  radiation  chemistry 
and  on  the  anticipated  low-level  of  human  ex- 
posure to  the  unique  chemical  constituencies 
of  irradiated  foods.  In  other  words,  the  FDA 
apparently  concluded  that  irradiated  foods 
should  be  safe,  even  though  there  is  no  con- 
crete evidence  to  backup  this  assumption. 

The  irradiation  of  focxJs  results  in  a  notable 
loss  of  nutritional  value,  and  may  actually  in- 
crease the  risk  of  food  poisoning  since  the 
process  removes  the  odorous  bacteria  that 
warns  of  food  spoilage  and  leaves  dangerous 
levels  of  botulinum  and  other  bacteria  intact. 

Food  in-adiation  also  requires  the  use,  trans- 
portation and  disposal  of  large  quantities  of 
highly  radioactive  cesium- 137  and  cobalt-60. 
Irradiation  processing  plants  will  dramatically 
Increase  the  amount  of  radioactive  materials 
in  and  around  our  communities  and  will  in- 
crease the  likelihood  of  an  accident  at  which 
radiation  is  emitted.  Waste  from  these  plants 
must  be  handled  like  any  other  highly  radioac- 
tive material  and  will  compound  the  current 
crisis  of  radioactive  waste  disposal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  these  reasons  I  believe 
that  a  more  prudent  approach  to  formulating 
food  irradiation  policy  is  in  order.  Based  on 
our  limited  understanding  of  the  potential 
harmful  Implications  of  food  irradiation,  I  be- 
lieve  Ckingress  would  do  well  to  hold  the  pr(x:- 
ess  in  abeyance  until  these  unresolved  safety 
concerns  have  been  sufficiently  addressed. 
This  bill  Is  endorsed  by  the  National  (Coalition 
to  Stop  Fo(xJ  Irradiation,  Food  and  Water,  and 
the  New  Yori<  Public  Interest  Group.  I  invite 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  supporting  this  im- 
portant legislation. 
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UNRESTRAINED  CLEARCUTTING 
IN  OUR  NATIONAL  FORESTS 
MUST  STOP 


HON.  JOHN  BRYANT 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  18,  1989 

Mr.  BRYANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today  into-o- 
ducing  the  Clearcutting  Restraint  Act  of  1989 
to  restrict  the  practice  of  clearcuttirtg  as  a 
method  of  timber  harvesting  in  America's  na- 
tional forests. 

Clearcutting  is  the  practice  of  completely 
destroying  a  forest  stripping  it  of  every  stand- 
ing tree  and  reducing  it  to  a  muddy  field  in  an 
effort  to  take  from  it  every  commercially  valua- 
ble stick  of  timber. 

This  practice  results  in  fields  and  mountain- 
sides stripped  bare  of  everything  t>ut  tree 
stumps.  It  is  a  sight  that  is  sh(x:king  to  see 
and  anyone  who  sees  it  knows  Instinctively 
that  it  cannot  be  a  prudent  method  of  manag- 
ing the  national  forests  that  tielong  to  the 
American  people. 

In  1988,  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  allowed 
283,061  acres  in  our  national  forests  to  be 
clearcut.  Anyone  who  has  ever  seen  tf>e  after- 
math of  a  clearcut  is  astonished  to  learn  that 
the  Forest  Service  regulariy  permits  this  prac- 
tice. 

I  have  seen  portions  of  Texas  national  for- 
ests turned  into  barren  fields  of  mud  and 
stumps,  and  I  f^ave  rounded  a  mountain  while 
hunting  on  horseback  to  see  an  entire  moun- 
tainside across  the  valley  stripped  of  every 
ti-ee  in  the  Lolo  National  Forest  of  Montana. 

Clearcutting  is  a  wasteful  and  irresponsible 
practice  that  is  a  relic  of  a  time  when  Ameri- 
cans thought  our  supply  of  natural  resources 
was  without  limit. 

Clearcutting  and  the  intense  site  preparation 
that  follows  a  clearcut  is  specifically  designed, 
through  bulldozing  and  burning,  to  remove  all 
vegetation  which  would  compete  with  the 
short-term  growtii  of  a  single  species  of  ti'ee 
to  be  replanted.  In  the  South,  for  example, 
this  is  always  pine.  In  the  Northwest,  It  is 
often  Douglas  fir. 

This  practice  must  be  stopped  because  it  is 
enormously  wasteful.  In  a  clearcut,  all  trees 
are  cut  down,  even  if  they  are  not  commer- 
cially mature  trees.  If  they  are  rrot  commercial- 
ly useful,  they  are  burned. 

It  is  not  economical,  the  Forest  Service's 
own  studies  conducted  at  the  Crossett  Experi- 
ment Station  in  Oosset,  AR,  concluded  that 
clearcutting  Is  not  the  most  cost-efficient 
methcxl  of  forest  management. 

And  clearcutting  ignores  the  need  for  natu- 
ral species  diversity  as  a  requirement  for  a 
healthy  forest  and  environment.  Clearcutting 
totally  eliminates  species  diversity  of  plants 
and  animals.  A  live,  healthy  forest  is  replaced 
after  a  clearcut  with  a  single  species  ti^ee 
plantation,  which  forest  experts  believe  loses 
its  immunity  to  natural  infestations  of  tree  kill- 
ing pests,  such  as  the  southern  pine  beetle. 

There  is  a  responsible  alternative  to  clear- 
cutting.  It  is  selection  management,  a  meth(xj 
of  forest  management  in  which  selected  trees 
are  taken  out  of  a  stand  of  forest  according  to 
their  commercial   suitability   and  the   impact 
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their  rerrxjval  would  have  on  the  health  of  the 
remaining  forest 

It  is  the  management  method  now  used  on 
80  percent  of  the  privately  held  forest  land  In 
the  South,  and  it  is  widely  recognized  as  the 
most  responsible  and  ecologically  sound  and 
ecorxxnical  method  of  forest  management. 

The  legislation  which  I  will  introduce  would 
prohibit  dearcutting  or  related  even-age  man- 
agement techniques  in  any  national  forest  in 
America  in  which  orie-tenth  of  the  acreage  of 
available  commercial  timt)ertand  In  that  forest 
has  already  been  rennived  by  dearcutting  or 
related  techniques.  It  would  require  tfie  Forest 
Service  to  utilize  selection  management  tech- 
niques of  forest  management,  which  empha- 
size the  preservation  of  diversity  of  spedes  of 
trees,  ottier  plants,  and  animals. 

It  is  important  to  emphasize  two  things. 

First,  tfiese  national  forests  belong  to  the 
American  people.  They  should  be  manage<>in 
the  interests  of  the  American  people  and  in 
pursuit  of  the  maintenance  of  goals  for  our 
national  forest  now  in  the  law:  Recreation, 
wildlife,  watershed  protection,  grazing,  as  well 
as  timber  production,  dearcutting  is  inconsist- 
ent with  all  these  goals. 

Second,  this  legislation  applies  only  to  na- 
tional forests.  It  does  not  affect  privately  held 
land.  Private  landowners  will  continue  to  be 
able  to  do  as  they  please  with  their  forests. 
Surely,  it  is  in  our  publicly  owned  national  for- 
ests that  we  should  be  able  to  guarantee  re- 
sponsible management  of  our  forests. 

I  welcome  the  support  of  the  Audubon  Soci- 
ety, the  WiWemess  Society,  the  Environmental 
Policy  Institute,  and  the  Friends  of  ttw  Earth, 
as  well  as  other  environmental  and  conserva- 
tion groups,  for  this  legislative  initiative. 

I  would  like  to  add  that  earlier  this  year.  I 
visited  ttie  Amazon  region  of  Brazil  and  par- 
ticipated in  multiple  meetings  with  Brazilian  of- 
ficials in  ¥»hich  the  United  States  delegation 
complained  about  \t\e  destruction  of  the  rain 
forest  there.  It  will  continue  to  be  impossible 
to  lecture  other  regions  of  the  world  about 
natural  resource  protection,  atxjut  the  dangers 
to  ttie  world  of  stripping  our  forests  bare,  as 
long  as  we  continue  to  pursue  wasteful  forest 
management  practices  ourselves.  This  was 
pointed  out  to  us  at  every  single  meeting 
there. 

It  is  particularty  difficult  to  point  the  finger 
elsewtiere  when  it  is  pointed  out  that  the 
study  of  Or.  Jerry  Franklin  of  the  University  of 
Washington,  one  of  the  leading  experts,  con- 
cluded that  only  two  or  three  million  acres  of 
America's  ancient  forests  remain.  These  are 
being  logged  at  the  rate  of  60,000  acres  per 
year. 

Surely,  the  responsible  step  we  hope  to 
take  by  enacting  this  bill  is  the  least  we  can 
do  to  begin  to  manage  our  own  forests  re- 
sponsibly. 

As  I  introduce  this  measure.  I  would  also 
like  to  call  the  attentnn  of  my  colleagues  to 
an  artKle  about  the  cost-effective  nature  of 
selection  management  by  Bill  Carroll,  a  con- 
sulting forester  in  Huntsville.  TX. 

SKUBCTIOH  BAAMACEKKirT  Is  MOBX  COST 

EmciBfT 

(By  BUI  C&rroU) 

Defenders  of  dominant  even-age  logging 

(clearcutting,  seed  tree,  and  shelterwood) 

continued  to  argue  that  selection  manage- 
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ment.  the  alternative  favored  by  environ- 
mentallste.  many  practicing  foresters,  and 
many  timl)erland  owners,  is  not  economical- 
ly feasible. 

The  Forest  Service  made  that  point  in  our 
1988  Texas  trial,  but  Dr.  James  B.  Baker, 
their  leading  expert  on  the  issue,  had  writ- 
ten articles  showing  that  selection  manage- 
ment is  more  cost  efficient  and  has  a  higher 
benefit/cost  ratio.  Although  the  Forest 
Service  presented  Baker  as  their  witness,  it 
was  the  citizens  groups  suing  the  Forest 
Service  who  introduced  his  writings  in  evi- 
dence. Bakers  studies  confirmed  the  posi- 
tion of  the  citizen  groups.  Therefore.  Judge 
Rol)ert  M.  Parker  found  selection  to  be  cost 
efficient  for  production  of  timber  as  well  as 
essential  for  survival  of  the  Red-cockaded 
woodpecker. 

Let's  take  a  look  at  Baker's  1985  study. 
"Uneven- Age  Stand  Management  on  the 
Crossett  Experimental  Forest."  Crossett. 
Arkansas,  is  the  research  station  that  Baker 
directs  as  a  Forest  Service  researcher.  In  his 
article.  Baker  uses  the  term  'uneven-aged" 
interchangeably  with  "selection." 

Before  digesting  Bakers  figures,  we 
should  note  that  Baker  did  not  attempt  to 
cover  environmental  values,  like  wildlife, 
recreation,  soil,  water,  air  quality,  native  di- 
versity, tuid  natural  beauty.  As  a  forester.  I 
consider  these  values  to  have  great  impor- 
tance in  private  forests  and  dominant 
weight  in  public  forests.  Baker,  himself, 
noted  that  selection  is  l)eneficial  l)ecause  of 
those  values.  But,  of  necessity,  he  confined 
his  figures  to  wood  and  dollars.  Even  there, 
selection  forests  surpassed  plantations. 

Baker  found  that  a  conventional  selection 
pine  stand  had  a  cost  efficiency  of  143.2. 
board  feet  per  dollar,  far  surpassing  the  55.2 
of  a  typical  even-age  plantation.  Loblolly 
and  Shortleaf  pine  dominated  both  stands. 
The  selection  stand  t)egan  in  a  cut-over  con- 
dition on  a  poor  site.  The  plantation  began 
as  a  clearcut. 

In  forty  years  of  actual  growth  (projected 
by  Baker  to  fifty  years),  the  selection  stand 
produced  17.618  board  feet  of  sawlogs  per 
acre,  compared  to  11,920  for  the  plantation. 
Baker  divided  those  figures  by  the  discount- 
ed dollars  spent  on  each  stand  to  reach  the 
cost  efficiencies  of  143.2  and  55.2,  a  2y2  to  1 
advantage  for  selection. 

In  total  wood  production,  adding  pulp  and 
posts  to  sawlogs.  Baker  found  the  cost  effi- 
ciency of  selection  to  be  33.4  cubic  feet  per 
dollar,  more  than  12%  better  than  the  even- 
age  plantation,  at  29.6. 

Baker  also  made  economic  comparisons 
under  two  other  standards:  l)enefit/cost  and 
present  net  value.  Selection  has  a  l)enefit/ 
cost  ratio  of  3.76.  Plantations  lag  al)out  20% 
at  3.05.  Baker  obtained  these  figures  by  di- 
viding the  discounted  values  of  all  returns 
by  the  discounted  value  of  all  costs. 

The  present  net  value  came  out  $341  per 
acre  for  selection  tmd  $444  for  even-age 
plantation. 

In  1986,  Baker  wrote  a  follow-up  article, 
"Production  and  Financial  Comparison  of 
Uneven-aged  and  Even-aged  Management  of 
Loblolly  Pine."  There,  he  came  up  with 
similar  comparisons,  plus  more  explanation, 
including: 

"The  high  net  present  value  for  even-aged 
plantations  is  misleading  in  that  it  resulted 
more  from  the  relatively  large  investment 
required  by  the  system  than  from  its  effi- 
ciency. The  results  of  this  comparison  indi- 
cate that  a  landowner  should  select  this 
system  only  if  he  desires  one  of  the  noneco- 
nomic  t)enefits  associated  with  it— such  as 
maximum  total  output  or  production,  the 
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opportunity  to  plant  superior  seedlings,  or 
ease  of  management." 

Under  the  multiple  use  and  other  con- 
cepts in  our  national  forests,  "maximum 
total  output",  "superior  seedlings"  and 
""ease  of  management"  should  give  way  to 
public  lienefit.  Furthermore,  the  Forest 
Service's  use  of  ""superior  seedlings"  on  a 
grand  scale  is  reducing  our  native  diversity 
and  is  saddling  our  timber  stock  with  strains 
that  are  more  susceptible  to  insects  and  dis- 
eases. 

Baker  also  made  comptu'isons  of  two  other 
categories,  selection  with  low  stocking  and 
shelterwood  with  natural  regeneration.  The 
former  is  hypothetical  and  the  latter  is 
seldom,  if  ever,  used  with  natural  regenera- 
tion in  the  national  forests  in  Texas.  His  re- 
sults on  the  shelterwood  are  not  comparable 
because  the  figures  l)egan  after  the  young 
pines  were  established,  thus  affording  a 
head  start  of  several  years.  Shelterwood 
came  in  a  weak  second  in  cost  efficiency  as 
to  sawlog  production  and  a  strong  first  in 
benefit/cost. 

Outside  the  South,  the  Forest  Service  gen- 
erally employs  only  the  present  net  value 
approach.  I  consider  PNV  to  be  inappropri- 
ate on  the  national  forests  or  in  any  event 
less  appropriate  than  cost  efficiency. 

Dr.  Baker  has  pioneered  his  computations 
in  a  realm  generally  ignored  by  line  officers, 
his  counterparts  in  the  Forest  Service.  As  a 
result,  we  no  longer  have  to  accept,  at  least 
not  in  the  South,  the  hackneyed  claim  that 
selection  is  not  economically  feasible  In  na- 
tional forests. 

As  a  former  forester  for  Louisiana  Pacific 
Corporation.  I  know  that  this  company  is 
practicing  selection  under  forest-wide  regu- 
lations on  almost  a  million  acres  throughout 
the  South.  It  is  doing  so  for  economic  rea- 
sons—to save  the  substantial  costs  of  site 
preparation  and  planting. 

From  Texas  to  Georgia.  Larson-McGowin 
is  practicing  natural  stand  management  on 
about  85%  of  the  forests  that  they  manage. 
Deltic  Farm  and  Timber  Company  is  doing 
likewise  on  over  300.000  acres  of  its  forests 
in  Southern  Arkansas.  Gibbs  Brothers  has 
practiced  selection  management  for  40  years 
on  50.000  acres  in  Walker  County,  Texas,  as 
have  owners  of  a  million  acres  of  non-indus- 
trial forests  in  the  South.  I  know  of  other 
owners,  large  and  small,  who  employ  selec- 
tion management  in  Vermont,  Michigan, 
Wisconsin,  California,  and  Oregon.  If  it 
weren't  economically  favorable,  most  of 
them  wouldn't  be  doing  it. 

I  present  Dr.  Baker  and  the  private  selec- 
tion managers  as  examples  to  the  Forest 
Service  to  foresake  the  "ease"  of  even-age 
and  to  vastly  increase  their  selection  forests, 
even  if  it  requires  more  training  for  their 
foresters.  The  Forest  Service  could  shift 
mainly  to  selection  in  12  to  20  years,  some 
of  which  could  start  as  soon  as  the  agency 
agreed.  I  realize  that  there  are  occasional 
situations,  like  severe  damage,  where  a 
stand  should  be  managed  under  even-age. 
But  in  most  places,  the  Forest  Service  has 
gone  overboard  for  even-age.  In  Texas  na- 
tional forests,  the  available  commercial  tim- 
berland  is  100%  on  even-age.  of  which  60% 
is  dearcutting.  From  my  observations.  15% 
is  the  maximum  justifiable,  if  that  much. 

In  my  opinion,  the  real  reason  for  Forest 
Service  insistence  on  even-age  logging  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  feasibility  of  selec- 
tion. It  actually  stems  from  the  fact  that 
the  Knutson-Vandenberg  Act  enables  the 
agency  to  allocate  timt>er  sale  receipts  to 
site  preparation  and  planting,  including 
funds  for  overhead.  Few  bureaucrats  could 
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resist  such  a  budgetary  Incentive.  Selection 
management  involves  no  expenditures  for 
site  prep  and  planting,  and  thereby  does  not 
offer  this  huge  budgetary  plum. 

In  addition  to  sale  of  timber,  selection 
management  produces  other  income,  such 
as  payments  for  superior  hunting  privileges. 
I  have  mentioned  the  environmental  advan- 
tages of  selection.  Space  does  not  allow  me 
to  cover  these  advantages  here,  but  I  will 
make  a  prediction.  As  more  computations 
become  available,  like  those  reported  by 
Bsiker.  we  should  look  forward  to  a  consider- 
able replacement  of  even-age  by  selection 
management  from  coast  to  coast. 


GORBACHEV  AND  NATO 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNEH 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  18,  1989 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  for 
the  record  at  this  point  an  able  article  by  J.D. 
Hittle  (U.S.M.C,  Ret.)  that  every  thoughtful 
American  should  read. 

He  points  out  that  bringing  down  the  tactical 
nuclear  deten-ent  of  short-range  nuclear  weap- 
ons in  Europe  prior  to  equalizing  conventional 
NATO  strengths  to  offset  Warsaw  Pact  con- 
ventional strengths  could  be  very  dangerous 
for  NATO.  General  Hittle  emphasizes  that 
"even  accepting  the  Soviet  reduction  figures 
still  leaves  the  Warsaw  Pact  with  a  heavy  con- 
ventional arms  superiority  over  NATO." 

In  view  of  this  Warsaw  Pack's  conventional 
superiority,  General  Galvin  said  that  for  now 
"we  must  rely  on  our  short-range  nuclear 
forces."  NATO  would  be  cleariy  imperiled  if 
we  abandoned  these  nuclear  tactical  weapons 
without  bringing  about  conventional  parity. 

General  Hittle's  article  follows: 
[From  the  Navy  Times,  May  22,  1989] 
Gorbachev  Successful  in  Throwing  NATO 
Into  Disarray 

(By  Gen.  James  D.  Hittle,  USMC  (Ret.)) 

There  can  be  valid  disagreement  as  to 
whether  Mikhail  S.  Gorbachev  will  succeed 
In  salvaging— let  alone  reforming— the 
Soviet  economy.  But,  on  one  count  he  al- 
ready must  be  judged  a  stunning  success. 

He  has  NATO  in  disarray.  In  so  doing,  he 
has  accomplished  what  his  communist  pred- 
ecessors from  Stalin  to  Chemenko  were 
unable  to  do— undermine  the  essential  unity 
of  the  western  alliance.  This  has  been,  since 
its  founding  after  WWII,  the  protective 
shield  of  the  United  States  and  the  Western 
European  free  nations  in  blocking  commu- 
nist aggression. 

It  was  the  common  threat  of  Russian  ex- 
pansion that  was  the  glue  that  bound  to- 
gether the  NATO  alliance.  With  his  peres- 
trolka  and  glastnost.  Mr.  Gorbachev  has 
provided  NATO's  wishful  thinkers  a  "justifi- 
cation" for  playing  down,  even  rejecting, 
the  sound  strategic  thinking  on  which  the 
viability  of  NATO  has  long  rested.  His 
promised  arms  reductions  simply  added  to 
the  euphoria.  All  too  few  in  the  West  gave 
them  even  a  cursory  analysis.  Even  accept- 
ing the  Soviet  reduction  figures  still  leaves 
the  Warsaw  Pact  with  a  heavy  conventional 
arms  superiority  over  NATO. 

It  is  in  this  potentially  dangerous  circum- 
stance that  a  rift  has  opened  in  NATO.  Ger- 
many, with  powerful  eastward  looking  ele- 
ments flexing  their  power,  advocates  defer- 
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ring  the  deployment  of  a  replacement  for 
Lance,  which  is  NATO's  current,  and  aging, 
battlefield  nuclear  missile.  In  view  of  the 
Warsaw  Pact's  conventional  suijeriority,  the 
defense  of  the  West  depends  heavily  on  a 
modem  nuclear  battlefield  missile.  Army 
Gen.  John  Galvin,  the  supreme  allied  com- 
mander in  Europe,  stated  bluntly  that  "we 
must  rely  on  our  short  range  nuclear 
forces." 

West  Germany  is  not  only  urging  defer- 
ment of  replacing  the  Lance  missile,  but 
wants  to  move  even  further  toward  the 
Soviet  position  by  pushing  a  negotiated 
agreement  with  Russia  for  reduction  of  bat- 
tlefield nuclear  missiles.  Such  a  negotiated 
reduction  of  short-range  missiles  is  viewed 
by  many  NATO  supporters  as  virtually  con- 
ceding the  Soviet  Union  a  conventional  roll- 
through  victory  against  NATO. 

Such  fundamental  differences  in  NATO 
can't  be  papered  over  and  minimized.  Al- 
ready Mrs.  Thatcher,  the  British  Prime 
Minister,  has  personally  met  with  Chancel- 
lor Helmut  Kohl  of  West  Germany  and  the 
meeting,  according  to  press  reports,  simply 
reaffirmed  their  differing  positions. 

Underlying  the  seriousness  of  the  dis- 
agreement, NATO  nations  have  begun 
choosing  up  sides.  According  to  the  New 
York  Times,  three  countries  have  openly 
lined  up  against  West  Germany:  the  United 
States,  Britain  and  the  Netherlands.  The 
following  are  considered  to  be  generally  sup- 
porting the  West  German  position:  Belgium, 
Denmark,  Greece,  Italy,  Norway,  and  Spain. 
That  leaves  Canada,  Prance,  Iceland,  Lux- 
embourg, Portugal  and  Turkey  on  the  fence. 
What  side  they  finally  come  down  on  re- 
mains to  be  seen,  and  could  be  decisive  in 
this  crucial  issue. 

Yet,  however  the  battlefield  nuclear  mis- 
sile issues  comes  out,  the  bed-rock  problem 
won't  easily  go  away.  Western  Germany,  a 
pivotal  power  in  NATO,  is  once  again  gazing 
eastward  with  unveiled  interest.  This,  in 
itself,  warrants  more  attention  than  it  is 
getting.  What  is  it  that  holds  such  a  fascina- 
tion for  Germany  beyond  her  eastern  bor- 
ders? In  a  sense,  Germany's  fixation  on  the 
lure  of  the  East  has  much  in  common  with 
the  legendary  moth  and  the  flame. 

Twice  in  this  century  Germans  have 
fought  major  and  immensely  costly  wars 
with  the  Russian  colossus.  After  WWI,  a  de- 
feated Germany,  smarting  under  the  mili- 
tary limitations  imposed  by  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles,  joined  communist  Russia  in  eco- 
nomic and  military  cooperation  that  laid 
much  of  the  foundation  for  Germany's 
emergence  prior  to  WWII  with  surprising 
military  effectiveness.  What  happened  after 
WWI  is  Intriguingly  similEU-  to  what  is  going 
on  now  between  the  USSR  and  West  Ger- 
many. Then,  Lenin  needed  help  from  an  in- 
dustrialized country.  Germany  fit  the  need. 
As  early  as  1921  Germany  and  Russia 
began  planning  for  German  industrial  activ- 
ity in  Russia.  German  specialists  were  soon 
supervising  ammunition  production  in 
Russia,  and  Junkers  began  aircraft  produc- 
tion In  Kiev  and  Kharkov.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  German  tank,  aviation  and  other 
training  in  Russia,  Including  joint  Russian 
and  German  maneuvers.  This  cooperation, 
continued  Into  the  Nazi  period.  The  eminent 
British  author  and  student  of  that  era,  J. 
W.  Wheeler-Bennett,  underlined  the  con- 
tinuing Importance  of  Soviet-German  coop- 
eration, writing  that  the  early  German 
moves  after  WWI  toward  Russia  "were  the 
first  links  in  a  chain  of  events  which  led  to 
the  Nazi-Soviet  Pact  20  years  later." 

History    may    not    repeat,    but    similar 
threads  continue  to  run  throughout  similar 
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circumstances.  The  question  is  whether  the 
Soviet  Union,  again  needing  outside  eco- 
nomic help,  will  rekindle  the  flame  of 
German  venturing  to  the  East,  and  if  so, 
does  West  Gemany  haxbor,  deep  In  her  na- 
tional instincts,  a  grand  eastern-oriented 
dream  of  a  German-Soviet  reapproachment, 
unification  with  East  Germany,  economic 
cooperation,  and  eventually  an  alliance  that 
would  make  Germany,  and  the  USSR,  the 
most  powerful  nations  In  Europe,  If  not  the 
world. 

This  Is  speculative,  but  there  Is  a  reality 
to  the  present  German  eastward  shift.  Gor- 
bachev has  achieved  the  heretofore  unat- 
tainable Soviet  objective,  the  present  disar- 
ray of  NATO,  and  has  set  the  stage  for  the 
potential  dlsolutlon  of  this  great  and  noble 
alliance  that  has  been  the  protecting  bas- 
tion of  western  civilization.  On  this,  Soviet 
President  Gorbachev  must  be  getting  high 
marks  on  his  Kremlin  report  card. 


RENEW  THE  U.S.  CONTRIBUTION 
TO  THE  U.N.  POPULATION  FUND 


HON.  JIM  MOODY 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  18,  1989 

Mr.  MOOD'^.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year,  14 
million  children  woricjwide  die  of  hunger-relat- 
ed causes.  Even  now,  BOO  million  people  live 
in  absolute  poverty,  unable  to  meet  minimal 
nutritional  needs.  A  total  of  1.3  billion  people 
do  not  even  have  safe  drinking  water. 

The  United  States  appropriates  millions  of 
dollars  for  humanitarian  assistance  to  address 
these  problems  in  developing  nations.  Yet 
since  1985,  the  United  States  has  withheld 
contributions  to  one  organization  that  helps 
people  in  more  than  140  Third  Worid  coun- 
tiies.  That  organization,  the  U.N.  Population 
Fund  [UNFPA],  is  the  largest  internationally 
funded  source  of  aid  to  population  and  family 
planning  prcjgrams  woridwide.  It  supports 
projects  ranging  from  maternal  and  child 
health  care  to  programs  integrating  family 
planning  with  parasite  control  to  expanding 
contraceptive  services  to  training  nurses  and 
doctors. 

To  U.S.  Agency  for  IntemaUonal  Develop- 
ment [AID]  has  been  withholding  our  $25  mil- 
lion earmark  each  year  because  it  determined 
that  UNFPA  helps  manage  China's  population 
program,  which  AID  asserts  is  coercive.  The 
facts  do  not  support  this  assertion. 

UNFPA  contributes  only  1  percent  of 
China's  $1  billion  population  fund.  This  assist- 
ance takes  the  form  of  trainir>g  Chinese  doc- 
tors, technical  advice  for  census  taking,  build- 
ing factories  to  manufacture  contraceptives,  et 
cetera.  UNFPA  states  that  it  does  not  support 
coercive  policies  anywhere.  In  tact,  UNFPA's 
program  was  approved  by  its  48-nf>ember  Gov- 
erning Council,  of  which  ttie  United  States  Is  a 
member. 

Development  assistance  stVHild  not  become 
a  pawn  In  a  political  game.  Problems  with 
China  sfiould  be  taken  up  directly  with  the 
Chinese  Government  and  not  used  as  rea- 
sons to  weaken  UNFPA.  In  this  case,  allega- 
tions of  coercion  are  serving  as  an  excuse  for 
AID  to  cut  off  family  planning  to  all  countries 
receiving  aid  from  UNFPA. 
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The  real  losers  are  countries  like  Bangla- 
desh, Haiti,  and  ottiers  relying  upon  UNFPA  to 
help  them  establish  population  programs  and 
fanriily  planning  services.  Some  additional  in- 
dustrialized countries  have  stepped  up  their 
contributions  to  UNFPA  to  fill  the  void  left  by 
the  U.S.  withdrawal,  but  the  need  for  assist- 
ance Is  increasing  all  ttie  time,  too. 

In  the  100th  Congress,  ttie  Senate  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  approved  language  restor- 
ing the  U.S.  annual  contribution  to  UNFPA. 
However,  the  Senate  bill  never  came  to  the 
fJoor  and  the  fiscal  year  1989  foreign  aid  bill 
was  approved  wittwut  instmctions  requiring 
AID  to  distribute  funds  to  UNFPA. 

The  House  foreign  assistance  authorization 
is  in  fJux  this  year,  but  we  will  continue  to  urge 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  to  include  such 
instructions  in  the  fiscal  year  1 990  bill. 

But  the  need  for  this  assistance  is  crucial. 
Today,  as  a  demonstration  of  our  concern 
about  this  much-needed  program,  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  sense-of-Congress  resolution  with 
Representative  John  Porter  and  30  of  our 
colleagues  that  erxkxses  renewed  U.S.  contri- 
butions to  UNFPA.  I  hope  the  rest  of  our  col- 
leagues will  join  us  as  cosponsors  of  this 
demonstration  of  support  for  a  vital  compo- 
r«ent  of  development  assistarKe. 


PUGET  SOUND  TANKER  SAFETY 
ACT  OF  1989 


UMI 


HON.  JAMES  A.  McDERMOH 

OP  WASHINGTON 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  18.  1989 

Mr.  MCDERMOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  more 
we  leam  about  the  March  24  oilsplll  in  Prince 
William  Sound,  AK,  the  clearer  it  becomes 
that  we  must  take  strong  measures  to  protect 
our  waters  from  this  kind  of  catastrophe.  The 
cleanup  effort  now  ur>derway  would  have 
been  far  less  diffKult  if  effective  contingency 
planning  had  been  done  in  advance,  and  If  ex- 
isting plans  had  been  implemented  when  the 
spill  occuaed.  More  Important,  the  spill  might 
not  even  have  occurred  if  proper  preventive 
measures  had  t)een  in  place. 

Today,  Congressman  Norm  Dicks  and  I  are 
Introducing  H.R.  2423,  the  Puget  Sound 
Tanker  Safety  Act  of  1989.  This  legislation, 
based  on  the  bill  introduced  in  the  Senate  by 
Senator  Brock  Aoams,  Is  Intended  to  help 
reduce  the  chance  of  arwther  major  oilspill, 
arxj  particularty  to  protect  the  waters  of  Puget 
Sound. 

Disastrous  as  tt>e  Exxon  Valdez  spill  was  for 
south<entral  Alaska  arx)  Its  waters,  such  a 
large  spill  woukj  have  been  truly  catastrophic 
if  it  had  occurred  in  Puget  Sound.  Eleven  mil- 
lion galkxis  of  oil  woukJ  have  literally  covered 
the  surface  from  sfHxe  to  shore,  remaining  for 
weeks  and  pertiaps  months  tiecause  of  inad- 
equate tidal  flushing. 

Tankers  move  regularly  ttirough  the  Strait  of 
Juan  de  Fuca.  Rosario  StraK.  and  Puget 
Sound  to  the  five  refineries  kx»ted  on  our 
shores.  We  have  experienced  several  spills  in 
recent  years,  but  none  yet  approaching  ttie 
magnitude  of  the  Alaska  spill.  Although  many 
people  have  worked  kxig  and  hard  to  clean 
up  previous  spills,  we  cannot  be  confklent  tfiat 
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existing  response  measures  would  be  ade- 
quate for  a  spill  as  large  as  the  one  Prince 
William  Sound  experienced. 

We  also  can  have  no  confidence  that 
present  tanker  design  and  construction  gives 
maximum  protection  against  major  spills.  Most 
tankers  using  our  waters  have  single  hulls, 
even  though  there  is  strong  evidence  that  the 
use  of  double  hulls  would  reduce  ollspills  in 
case  of  accidents  at  a  very  reasonable  addi- 
tional cost.  As  long  ago  as  1973,  when  it  au- 
thorized the  Trans  Alaska  Pipeline  System, 
Congress  was  assured  that  new  tankers  carry- 
ing oil  from  Valdez  would  have  segregated 
ballast  systems  including  double  bottoms. 
Former  Senator  Waaen  Magnuson  fought  for 
years  to  require  double  hulls  on  new  and  re- 
built tankers.  So  did  Congressman  Norm 
Dicks  and  Transportation  Secretary,  now  Sen- 
ator. Brock  Adams.  But  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration dropped  this  proposed  requirement 
after  lobbying  by  Exxon  and  other  oil  compa- 
nies. 

No  one  can  guarantee  that  a  double  hull 
would  have  prevented  or  reduced  the  Exxon 
Valdez  spill.  But  in  1975  the  Office  of  Tech- 
nology Assessment  found  that: 

Double  sides  and  double  bottoms  can  dis- 
tinctly provide  protection,  given  a  collision 
or  grounding  respectively.  Moreover,  in  the 
more  severe  cases  of  collisions  and  ground- 
ings where  the  Inner  hull  may  be  ruptured, 
the  double  hull  or  double  bottoms  will  pro- 
vide three  valuable  characteristics:  surviv- 
ability, containment,  and  time. 

To  this  day,  I  know  of  no  evidence  contra- 
dicting those  conclusions. 

That  Is  why  this  bill  requires  double  hulls  on 
all  new  or  rebuilt  tankers  operating  in  U.S. 
waters,  regardless  of  where  they  were  built. 
Double  hulls  will  not  prevent  every  spill,  but 
the  evidence  seems  persuasive  that  they  will 
help  a  great  deal.  I  kielleve  the  discussion  of 
double  hulls  must  resume  as  part  of  our  ex- 
amination of  oilspill  prevention,  and  this  bill 
puts  the  issue  tiefore  us  again.  In  that  regard, 
I  think  the  article  in  the  May  15  New  Yori< 
Times  by  Matthew  Wald,  "A  Debate  on 
Double-Hull  Oil  Tankers"  is  important  reading 
for  all  of  us,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
its  text  be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  these  remarks.  This  article  reports 
the  opink)ns  of  several  experts  that  a  double 
hull  might  have  prevented  the  Exxon  Valdez 
spill. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  also  requires 
specific  preparedness  and  planning  measures 
for  Puget  Sound  tanker  traffic,  supervised  and 
enforced  t>y  the  Coast  Guard.  It  requires  that 
necessary  equipment  t}e  avaulable  and  In 
working  order.  It  requires  annual  practice  drills 
to  assure  that  contingency  plans  can  be  car- 
ried out.  It  makes  these  plans  and  equipment 
inventories  available  to  the  public,  to  improve 
our  confidence  in  the  safety  of  Puget  Sound 
tanker  traffic.  Along  with  other  measures  like 
full  coverage  by  the  Coast  Guard  vessel  track- 
ing system,  regular  safety  inspections  of  tank- 
ers entering  our  waters,  and  Improved  pilotage 
requirements,  it  will  go  a  long  way  to  protect 
our  waters. 

We  cannot  afford  to  risk  anottier  Exxon 
Valdez  spill  anywhere  in  the  world,  and  most 
especially  in  the  vulnerable  waters  of  Puget 
Sound.  Senator  Adams,  Congressman  Dicks, 
and  I  see  this  legislation  as  an  Important  step 
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toward  the  most  effective  oilspill  prevention 
and  response  system  we  can  develop,  for  the 
sound  and  for  the  rest  of  our  Nation.  It  Is  not 
the  full  answer,  and  I  look  forward  to  working 
with  my  colleagues  and  other  interested  par- 
ties to  improve  our  efforts.  I  look  forward  to 
the  consideration  of  this  bill,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record. 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  May  15.  1989] 

A  Debate  on  Dodble-Huix  Oil  Tankers 
(By  Matthew  L.  Wald) 

The  Exxon  Valdez  would  probably  have 
survived  its  grounding  on  Bligh  Reef  with- 
out leaking  crude  oil.  or  leaking  far  less,  if  it 
had  had  a  double  hull,  according  to  some 
shipbuilders  and  marine  architects. 

Such  hulls  were  once  promised  by  the 
Federal  Government  for  tankers  carrying 
Alaskan  oil,  but  the  requirement  was 
dropped  after  lobbying  by  the  oil  compa- 
nies, Exxon  prominent  among  them. 

For  years  Exxon  has  maintained  that 
having  one  hull  inside  the  other,  far  from 
being  an  advantage,  could  make  accidents 
worse  in  certain  situations.  And  since  its 
tanker  went  aground  on  March  24,  the  com- 
pany has  said  that  no  design  could  have 
withstood  the  forces  created  by  such  a  tre- 
mendous mass  hitting  an  immovable  object. 

Exxon  and  some  other  companies  also  said 
that  double-hulled  tankers  cost  sulistantial- 
ly  more  to  build  and  operate. 

A  MATTER  OF  SPECOLATION 

The  "what  if"  question  atjout  the  Exxon 
Valdez  is  necessarily  speculative,  because  an 
authoritative  answer  would  rely  on  a  de- 
tailed analysis  of  the  internal  structure  of 
the  ship,  its  bearing  and  speed,  and  the 
shape  of  the  rock  it  hit.  But  experts  not  af- 
filiated with  Exxon  said  in  interviews  that 
broad  conclusions  could  be  drawn. 

For  something  like  this,  there  might  not 
have  been  any  spill, '  said  Dr.  William 
Morgan,  the  director  of  ship  hydromechan- 
ics at  the  Navy's  David  Taylor  Model  Basin, 
a  test  laboratory  In  Washington. 

The  value  of  a  double  hull  in  this  case 
may  never  be  known,  because  the  National 
Transportation  Safety  Board,  which  begins 
hearings  in  Anchorage  on  Tuesday,  will  not 
take  up  the  question. 

Drucella  Anderson,  a  spokeswoman  for 
the  board,  said  its  inquiry  would  concen- 
trate on  human  factors  in  the  accident.  The 
question  of  double  hulls  was  explored  exten- 
sively in  the  1970's,  she  said. 

The  Exxon  Valdez  has  a  single  hull  be- 
cause the  oil  companies  won  the  argument 
on  the  issue  10  year  ago.  They  did  so  by  pre- 
vailing in  an  international  standards  organi- 
zation, the  Intergovernmental  Maritime 
Consultative  Organization.  The  Coast 
Guard  decided  to  follow  that  group's  posi- 
tion, despite  a  study  by  a  Coast  Guard  naval 
architect  showing  that  double  bottoms  or 
double  hulls  would  probably  have  prevented 
pollution  in  27  of  30  tanker  groundings  from 
1969  through  1973. 

Many  experts  still  lielieve  that  double 
hulls  would  reduce  the  risk  of  pollution  and 
might  not  raise  costs. 

"For  any  accident,  you've  got  to  t>e  lietter 
off  with  a  double  hull,"  said  Everett  C. 
Hunt,  director  of  trhe  Maritime  Research 
Department  at  the  Webb  Institute  of  Naval 
Architecture,  in  Glen  Cove,  N.Y.  "You  don't 
have  to  do  a  lot  of  calculation  to  come  to 
that  conclusion." 

With  a  double  hull,  "there  would  \x  no 
spill  of  oil"  in  an  accident  like  that  involv- 
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ing the  Exxon  Vtddez,  said  another  expert, 
Paul  E.  Atkinson,  the  president  of  a  compa- 
ny that  built  three  double-hulled  vessels  for 
the  Valdez  trade. 

Mr.  Atkinson,  who  retired  in  1977  as  presi- 
dent of  Sun  Shipbuilding  and  Drydock  Com- 
pany, a  subsidiary  of  the  Sun  Oil  Company, 
referred  to  the  double-hulled  vessels  as 
"ecology  tankers."  He  said  they  cost  about  5 
percent  more  to  build  but  were  cheaper  to 
run  because  the  space  between  the  hulls 
could  be  kept  clean  and  used  for  ballast. 

In  conventional  tankers,  which  log  half 
their  miles  without  a  cargo,  the  Oil  tanks 
must  be  filled  with  water  for  the  empty  run, 
to  stabilize  the  ship.  When  the  tankers  load 
oil  that  water  is  supposed  to  be  disposed  of 
properly. 

The  value  of  a  double  hull  for  the  Exxon 
Valdez  is  a  tantalizing  question  because 
even  though  the  tanker  was  several  miles 
off  course,  the  accident  appears  to  have 
been  a  matter  of  feet. 

The  tanker  was  drawing  55  feet  11  inches 
at  the  bow  and  56  feet  1  inch  at  the  stem 
when  it  ran  aground,  the  Coast  Guard  said. 
According  to  a  tide  calculation  by  the  Coast 
Guard  office  in  Valdez,  the  spot  where  she 
was  hit  was  covered  with  51  feet  of  water. 

WITHIN  THE  BtARGIN 

The  distance  by  which  the  tanker  failed  to 
clear  the  reef,  5  feet,  is  within  the  margin 
that  would  have  been  provided  by  a  double 
hull.  A  standard  formula  considered  by  the 
Government  in  the  mid-1970's  called  for  a 
gap  between  the  hulls  of  1  foot  for  each  15 
feet  of  beam  of  the  tanker.  The  Exxon 
Valdez  is  about  166  feet  wide,  which  would 
have  meant  a  space  on  the  bottom  of  11 
feet. 

Still,  many  experts,  and  the  Coast  Guard 
dispute  whether  a  double  hull  would  have 
done  the  Exxon  Valdez  much  good.  They 
said  the  reef  need  not  have  made  contact 
with  the  inner  hull  to  crack  it. 

"Even  an  11-foot  double  hull  would  not 
have  done  any  good  at  all,"  said  Lieut. 
Comdr.  Thomas  Palkenstein;  a  Coast  Guard 
spokesman  in  Valdez.  He  said  the  force  of 
the  impact  could  be  transferred  to  an  inter- 
nal girder,  which  could  be  shoved  into  the 
inner  tank  or  the  force  of  the  impact  on  the 
rigid  ship  could  make  the  inner  hull  crack. 

LAwrence  G.  Rawl,  the  chairman  of 
Exxon  Corporation,  testified  before  a  House 
subcommittee  on  April  6  that  a  double 
bottom  would  be  useful  only  in  a  grounding 
on  soft  sand.  In  the  case  of  a  grounding  on 
rock,  he  said,  water  could  rush  into  the  area 
between  the  hulls,  upsetting  the  balance 
and  creating  the  possibility  of  capsizing. 
The  company  has  also  argued  in  the  past 
that  gases  from  the  cargo  could  escape  into 
the  space  between  the  hull,  posing  a  hazard 
to  the  crew. 

Ms.  Anderson  said  the  safety  board  had 
made  only  one  finding  on  double  bottoms;  in 
response  to  a  1973  tanker  grounding  In  Cold 
Bay.  Alaska,  It  recommended  that  single- 
hulled  tankers  operating  in  port  areas  be 
given  extra  supervision  "to  Insure  that  the 
risk  of  polluting  outflow  from  grounding 
while  operating  In  a  port  area  is  commersur- 
ate  with  that  of  tankers  outfitted  with 
double  bottoms." 

Bllgh  Reef,  where  the  Exxon  Valdez  ran 
aground.  Is  outside  the  port  area  of  Valdez. 

H.R.  2423 
Be  it  encLcted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Puget 
Sound  Tanker  Safety  Act  of  1989". 

SEC.  2.  CONGRESSIONAL  FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSE. 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(1)  Puget  Sound  Is  a  unique  and  irreplace- 
able marine  environment  and  Is  of  para- 
mount Importance  to  the  economy  of  Wash- 
ington State  and  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

(2)  Transport  of  oil  by  water  on  Puget 
Sound  poses  a  continuing  threat  to  this 
unique  environment. 

(3)  Because  of  the  occurrence  of  several 
oil  spills  in  the  area  over  the  past  several 
years,  there  Is  concern  about  the  adequacy 
of  the  existing  regulatory  regime  for  vessels 
carrying  oil  on  Puget  Sound. 

(4)  Because  of  the  inadequate  response  to 
the  tragic  oil  tanker  accident  in  Prince  Wil- 
liam Sound,  Alaska,  there  is  concern  about 
the  adequacy  of  existing  procedures  for  re- 
sponding to  oil  spills  in  Puget  Sound. 

(b)  Purpose.— The  purposes  of  this  Act 
are  the  following: 

(1)  Authorize  new  regulations  to  better 
ensure  the  safety  of  vessels  carrying  oil  in 
Puget  Sound. 

(2)  Improve  existing  procedures  for  re- 
sponding to  oil  splUs  in  Puget  Sound. 

(3)  Ensure  that  the  people  of  Washington 
State  are  informed  about  the  adequacy  of 
existing  procedures  for  responding  to  oil 
spills  in  Puget  Sound. 

SEC.  3.  DEFINITIONS. 

In  this  Act— 

(1)  the  term  "barge"  has  the  meaning  that 
term  has  In  section  2101(2)  of  title  46  of  the 
United  States  Code; 

(2)  the  term  "major  conversion"  has  the 
meaning  that  term  has  In  section  3701(2)  of 
title  46,  United  States  Code; 

(3)  the  term  "new  tanker"  means  a 
tanker— 

(A)  for  which  a  contract  for  construction 
has  not  been  entered  Into  before  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act; 

(B)  for  which,  In  the  absence  of  such  a 
contract,  construction  begins  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act;  or 

(C)  which  undergoes— 

(Da  major  conversion  under  a  contract  en- 
tered Into  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act;  or 

(ID  construction  work  that  begins  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act; 

(4)  the  term  "oil"  has  the  meaning  that 
term  has  In  section  2101(20)  of  title  46, 
United  States  Code; 

(5)  the  term  "public  vessel"  has  the  mean- 
ing that  term  has  in  section  2101(24); 

(6)  the  term  "Puget  Sound"  means  all 
waters  within  boundaries  to  be  established 
by  the  Secretary  In  regulations  issued  not 
later  than  30  days  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  and  Includes  all  naviga- 
ble waters  of  the  United  States  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  Washington  State  east  of 
Cape  Flattery,  Washington,  and  all  naviga- 
ble waters  within  Grays  Harbor  and  WlUapa 
Bay,  Washington; 

(7)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  in  which  the  Coast 
Guard  is  operating; 

(8)  the  term  "spill"  Includes  any  dis- 
charge, leaking,  pumping,  pouring,  emitting, 
emptying,  or  dumping; 

(9)  the  term  "tank  vessel"  means  a  vessel 
that  Is  constructed  or  adapted  to  carry,  or 
that  carries,  oil  In  bulk  as  cargo  or  cargo 
residue;  and 

(10)  the  term  "tanker"  means  a  self-pro- 
pelled tank  vessel  constructed  or  adapted 
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primarily  to  carry  oil  In  bulk  In  its  cargo 
spaces. 

SEC  4.  DESIGN  REQIIREMENTS  FOR  VESSELS  CAR- 
RYING CERTAIN  CARGOES  IN  BULK. 

(a)  Tanker  Minimum  Standards.— A 
tanker  to  which  this  section  applies  shall  be 
equipped  with  a  double  hull.  Including 
double  sides  and  a  double  bottom  through- 
out the  cargo  length  of  the  vessel. 

(b)  Applicability.— This  section  applies  to 
a  new  tanker  of  20,000  gross  tons  or  more 
(other  than  a  public  vessel)  which— 

( 1 )  carries  oil  In  bulk  as  cargo  or  cargo  res- 
idue; and 

(2)(A)  operates  on  the  navigable  waters  of 
the  United  States;  or 

(B)  transfers  oil  In  a  port  or  place  subject 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 

(c)  Discussion  With  IMO.— 

(1)  In  general.— As  soon  as  practicable 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
the  Secretary  shall  enter  into  discussions 
with  the  International  Maritime  Organiza- 
tion regarding  requiring  additional  safety 
standards  for  tankers  operating  In  environ- 
mentally sensitive  areas. 

(2)  Comparison  op  safety  records.— Dis- 
cussions of  the  Secretary  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  include  a  review  of  the  compara- 
tive safety  records  worldwide  of  tankers 
with  double  hulls  or  double  bottoms  and 
tankers  without  those  features. 

(3)  Report.— Not  later  than  one  year  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  shall  submit  a  report  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  describing  the  re- 
sults of  discussions  under  this  subsection. 

(d)  Studies.— Not  later  than  one  year 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  shall  conduct  studies  and  submit 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Science, 
and  Transportation  of  the  Senate  and  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives— 

(Da  report  on  all  recent  oil  spills  in  Puget 
Sound  involving  barges,  including- 

(A)  discussion  of  whether  any  of  these 
spills  could  have  been  prevented  by  requir- 
ing double  hulls  or  double  bottoms  on 
barges,  or  by  requiring  additional  safety 
lines  between  towing  vessels  in  Puget 
Sound; 

(B)  a  specific  recommendation  on  the  de- 
sirability of  requiring  double  bottoms  or 
double  hulls  on  barges  carrying  oil  in  Puget 
Sound;  and 

(C)  a  specific  recommendation  on  the  de- 
sirability of  requiring  additional  safety  lines 
between  towing  vessels  In  Puget  Sound;  and 

(2)  a  report  on  Individual  tank  size  in 
tankers  carrying  oil  In  bulk.  Including— 

(A)  discussion  of  changes  In  tank  size  over 
the  last  20  years;  and 

(B)  a  specific  recommendation  on  whether 
limits  should  be  placed  on  the  size  of  Indi- 
vidual tanks  within  tankers. 

SEC.  5.  INDIVIDUALIZED  VESSELS  SPILL  PREVEN- 
TION PLANS. 

(a)  Regulatory  Measures.— 

(1)  In  General.— Not  later  than  one  year 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
the  Secretary  shall  issue  a  final  rule  requir- 
ing all  operators  of  vessels  to  which  this  sec- 
tion applies  to  prepare  and  implement  an  In- 
dividualized spill  prevention  and  counter- 
measure  plan  In  accordance  with  this  sec- 
tion. 
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(2)  Coirmrrs  op  piak.— A  spUI  prevention 
and  countermeasure  plan  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  Include  the  following: 

(A)  Procedures  for  timely  notification  of 
appropriate  authorities  regarding  the  occur- 
rence of  a  spill  of  oil. 

(B)  Identification  of  personnel  responsible 
for  taking  corrective  action  in  the  case  of  a 
spUl  of  oil. 

(C)  Description  of  procedures  used  to  min- 
imize the  damage  from  a  spill  of  oil  and  to 
make  immediate  repairs  to  the  vessel  if  pos- 
sible. 

(D)  Description  of  countermeasure  and  re- 
sponse equipment  and  its  location  of  the 
vessel. 

(E)  Minimum  standards  for  crew  training. 

(b)  E«niniEirr  Standards.— Not  later  than 
one  year  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  issue  a  final 
rule  listing  equipment  that  is  required  to  be 
carried  on  vessels  to  which  this  section  ap- 
plies to  carry  out  a  spill  prevention  and 
countermeasure  plans  required  by  subsec- 
Uon  (a). 

(c)  iHSPBcnoH  AMD  Maintenahcb.— After 
issuing  rules  in  accordance  with  subsections 
(a)  and  (b),  the  Secretary  shall  issue  and  Im- 
plement regulations  providing  for  annual  in- 
spection of  each  vessel  to  which  this  section 
applies— 

(1)  to  ensure  that  the  vessel  is  in  compli- 
ance with  the  plan  required  by  subsection 
(a)  for  that  vessel:  and 

(2)  to  ensure  that  any  equipment  required 
pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  is  on  board  the 
vessel  and  in  good  working  order. 

(d)  Apflicaboity.— This  section  applies  to 
all  tank  vessels  (other  than  public  vessels) 
which— 

(1)  carry  oil  in  bulk  as  cargo  or  cargo  resi- 
due in  Puget  Sound:  or 

(2)  transfer  oil  in  any  port  or  place  in 
Puget  Sound. 

SEC.  ».  OIL  SPILL  CONTINGENCY  PLANS. 

(a)  CoFTnifCDfCY  Plams.— 

(1)  In  Gkkeral.— Not  later  than  one  year 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  shall  issue  a  final  rule  requiring 
persons  to  whom  this  section  applies  to  pre- 
pare and  submit  to  the  Secretary  for  ap- 
proval a  contingency  plan  for  the  preven- 
tion, containment,  and  cleanup  of  oil  spills 
from  vessels  or  facilities  described  in  subsec- 
tion (e). 

(2)  CoHTnrra.— A  contingency  plan  under 
this  subaection  shall  include  the  following: 

(A)  An  analysis  of  the  maximum  probable 
spill  which  may  reasonably  be  expected 
from  a  facility  or  vessel,  determined  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  guidelines  established 
under  subsection  (d). 

(B)  A  description  of  the  amount,  type,  and 
location  of  all  countermeasure  equipment 
maintained  or  readily  available,  and  the  es- 
timated time  required  for  its  deployment. 

(C)  Procedures  for  early  detection  and 
timely  notification  of  appropriate  authori- 
ties regarding  the  occurrence  of  oil  spills. 

(D)  Procedures  to  assess  the  severity  of  an 
oil  ■piU.  plan  countermeasures,  and  begin 
cleanup  efforts. 

(E)  Identification  of  trained,  prepared, 
and  available  personnel  for  responding  to  an 
oU  spill. 

(P)  Provision  for  disposal  of  recovered 
spiUed  material. 

(b)  CoopssATiTX  Epports.- An  owner  or 
operator  to  whom  this  section  applies  may 
comply  with  this  section  by  preparing,  sub- 
mitting, and  implementing  a  contingency 
plan  in  accordance  with  this  section  in  coop- 
eration with  other  such  persons. 

(c)  Rrraw  ahd  Approval  op  Plahs.— 
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(1)  In  oenkral.— The  Secretary  shall 
review  for  approval  contingency  plans  pre- 
pared under  this  section. 

(2)  Review  of  plans.— In  approving  the 
contingency  plans  required  by  this  section, 
the  Secretary  shall  consider  the  adequacy  of 
risk  analysis  used  in  determining  the  maxi- 
mum probable  spill  analyzed  in  the  plan, 
and  the  estimated  response  time  and  ade- 
quacy of  trained  personnel  and  communica- 
tions equipment  provided  for  In  the  plan. 

(3)  Approval  of  plans.— The  Secretary 
shall  not  approve  a  plan  under  this  section 
unless  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
equipment  described  In  the  plan  is  sufficient 
to  respond  to  the  maximum  probable  spill 
which  may  reasonably  be  expected  from  a 
vessel  or  facility  covered  by  the  plan. 

(4)  Delegation  of  approval  authority.— 
The  Secretary  may  enter  into  an  agreement 
with  the  SUte  of  Washington  to  delegate 
the  approval  of  contingency  plans  under 
this  section  to  the  State  of  Washington. 

(d)  Guidelines  for  Maximum  Probable 
Spill.— The  Secretary  shall  publish  guide- 
lines for  the  determination  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)(1)  of  the  maximum  probable 
spin  which  may  be  reasonably  expected 
from  a  vessel  or  facility.  Such  guidelines 
shall  provide  for  taking  Into  account  the 
amount  of  oil  being  transported,  stored,  or 
transferred  by  a  vessel  or  facility  being  con- 
sidered, and  the  risk  of  a  spill  from  the 
vessel  or  facility. 

(e)  Applicability.— This  section  applies 
to— 

(1)  operators  of  vessels  described  In  sec- 
tion 5(d):  and 

(2)  operators  of  oil  producing,  refining,  or 
transportation  facilities  that,  due  to  their 
location,  reasonably  could  be  expected  to 
spill  oil  Into  or  upon  Puget  Sound  or  adjoin- 
ing shorelines. 

SEC.     7.     Pl'BLIC     awareness     AND     PRACTICE 
DRILLS. 

(a)  Publication  op  Plans  and  Equipment 
Inventories.- The  Secretary  shall  annually 
publish  an  up-to-date  description  of  contin- 
gency plans  approved  pursuant  to  section  6 
and  an  Inventory  of  equipment  available  for 
responding  under  those  plans  to  oil  spills. 

(b)  Practice  Drills.— 

( 1 )  In  general.— The  Secretary  shall  annu- 
ally conduct  practice  drills  of  the  contin- 
gency plans  approved  under  section  6. 

(2)  Reports.— The  Secretary  shall  publish 
a  report  on  each  practice  drill  conducted 
under  this  subsection.  Including  an  assess- 
ment of  actual  response  time,  available 
equipment  as  compared  to  equipment  listed 
in  the  plan  for  which  the  drill  Is  conducted, 
and  requirements.  If  necessary,  for  changes 
In  that  plan. 

SEC.  8.  IMPACT  ON  OTHER  LAW. 

Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  construed  or 
Interpreted  as  changing,  diminishing,  or 
preempting  In  any  way  the  authority  of  a 
State,  or  any  political  subdivision  thereof— 

( 1 )  to  regulate  vessels  carrying  oil  or  other 
hazardous  materials  in  waters  of  the  State: 
and 

(2)  to  provide  for  oil  spill  contingency  re- 
sponse planning  and  activities  for  those 
waters. 

SEC.  9.  PENALTIES. 

(a)  Civil  Penalties.— 

(1)  In  general.— a  person  who  violates 
this  Act  or  a  regulation  issued  under  this 
Act  is  liable  to  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment for  a  civil  penalty  of  not  more  than 
$25,000.  Each  day  of  a  continuing  violation 
is  a  separate  violation. 

(2)  In  rem  LIABILITY.- a  vessel  used  to 
commit  a  violation  for  which  a  penalty  is  as- 
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sessed  under  this  subsection  is  liable  in  rem 
for  that  penalty. 

(b)  Criminal  Penalty.— A  person  who 
willfully  and  knowingly  violates  this  Act  or 
a  regulation  Issued  under  this  Act  shall  be 
fined  under  title  18,  United  States  Code.  Im- 
prisoned for  not  more  than  five  years,  or 
both. 

(c)  Injunctions.— The  district  courts  of 
the  United  States  have  jurisdiction  to  re- 
strain a  violation  of  this  Act  or  of  a  regula- 
tion issued  under  this  Act. 


CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
DR.  DANIEL  SOLOMON 


HON.  MERVYN  M.  DYMALLY 

of  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  18,  1989 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  a  remartcable  individual  who  truly 
deserves  to  be  recognized  for  his  dedication 
and  service  to  the  public.  As  a  resident  of 
Culver  City  for  over  30  years.  Dr.  Daniel  Solo- 
mon is  known  to  others  as  a  gentle,  down  to 
earth  man  with  a  kind  and  generous  heart. 

After  serving  4  years  in  the  U.S.  Army, 
much  of  it  spent  overseas,  Dr.  Dan.  who  is 
originally  from  Pittsburgh,  attended  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  went  through  medical 
school  on  the  Gl  bill,  worked  endless  nights 
as  an  assembler  in  a  Westinghouse  factory  to 
meet  expenses,  and  fulfilled  t)oth  an  intern- 
ship and  a  residency  in  surgery  at  Cook 
County  General  Hospital  in  Illinois. 

This  was  an  invaluable  experience  which  af- 
forded him  the  opportunity  to  observe  and  to 
treat  numerous  patients  with  rare  ailments  and 
diseases  that  most  physicians  never  even  see 
in  a  lifetime  in  the  practice  of  medicine. 

Dan  arrived  in  Culver  City  in  1 955  to  join  the 
staff  of  Kaiser  Permanente  Hospital,  during 
which  time  he  mcxinlighted,  giving  insurance 
evaluations  in  the  evening.  Indeed,  many  of 
his  first  patients  after  he  entered  into  private 
practice,  were  the  very  people  whose  homes 
he  visited  while  conducting  insurance  exami- 
nations, were  impressed  by  his  demeanor,  his 
knowledge  of  medicine,  and  his  concern  for 
their  well  being. 

The  son  of  p<x)r  Russian  immigrants,  who 
spent  his  childhocxJ  in  poverty,  Dan  still  feels 
most  comfortable  and  compatible  with  people 
of  very  modest  means,  and  like  others  of  that 
era,  he  still  maintains  a  frugal  depression 
mentality.  Unlike  many  in  his  position  who 
forgot  their  humble  t)eginnings.  Dr.  Solomon 
caters  to  a  large  segment  of  the  medically  dis- 
enfranchised, those  who  are  on  Medi-Cal  and 
Medicare.  He  decries  tfie  loss  of  the  Los  An- 
geles County  administered  program  which  al- 
lowed the  poor  to  receive  quality  medical 
care,  from  physicians  who  participated,  at  a 
county  paid  set  fee  of  S3  per  visit,  with  a  mini- 
mum of  required  redtape.  That  program  was 
abolished  in  favor  of  the  present  system 
which  has  allowed  thousands  to  fall  through 
the  cracks  of  the  health  care  establishment, 
without  receiving  any  medical  care  until  they 
are  desperately  ill.  Dr.  Solomon,  along  with 
many  of  his  colleagues  tried  to  save  the  origi- 
nal program,  with  the  help  of  Baxter  Ward, 
without  much  success.  They  were  given  a  1- 
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year  reprieve,  before  the  present  bureaucratic 
system  finally  prevailed. 

Dr.  Dan's  most  prized  possession,  a  framed 
Culver  City  Police  patch,  was  presented  to 
him  by  the  city's  police  department,  upon  his 
retirement  as  the  official  Culver  City  Police 
physician,  a  position  that  required  much  time 
and  great  endurance,  but  which  left  him  with 
fond  memories,  a  storehouse  of  stories  and 
anecdotes  and  many  friends  and  patients  in 
the  Culver  City  Police  Department. 

An  avid  collector  of  fine  art  and  pre-Colum- 
bian sculpture,  this  sensitive  and  compassion- 
ate man,  who  loves  children,  displays  many  of 
his  paintings  in  his  office,  patient  examining 
rooms  and  waiting  room,  so  that  youngsters 
who  are  not  exposed  to  art  and  beauty  in  their 
everyday  lives  can  share  his  pleasure  in  view- 
ing works  of  art,  thereby  enhancing  their  aes- 
thetic values. 

Dr.  Dan  and  his  wife  Mary  Anne,  lend  sup- 
port to  many  local,  national,  and  International 
charitable  organizations,  including  the  scholar- 
ship fund  of  his  own  alma  mater.  They  also 
donate  art  and  sculpture  from  their  own  exten- 
sive collection  to  museums  all  over  the  world. 

An  extremely  patriotic  man,  Dan  strongly 
feels  that  only  in  America  could  someone  like 
himself,  a  poor  but  bright  and  ambitious  child, 
the  son  of  an  immigrant  janitor,  grow  up  and 
through  study,  hard  work,  and  sheer  determi- 
nation fulfill  his  fondest  childhood  dreams  and 
become  a  doctor. 

Daniel  Solomon,  successful  and  prominent 
Culver  City  physician,  you  are  a  very  special 
person.  You  have  treated,  nurtured,  and  be- 
friended hundreds  of  hundreds  of  Culver  City 
men,  women,  and  children  over  the  last  2'i4 
decades,  who  remember  you  with  great  fond- 
ness and  admiration.  The  citizens  of  Culver 
City  are  grateful  that  you  chose  to  live  in  their 
city.  Your  are  truly  an  absolute  and  genuine 
Culver  City  treasure. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

A&M  CONSOLIDATED  COMPETES 
IN  NATIONAL  BICENTENNIAL 
COMPETITION  ON  THE  CON- 
STITUTION AND  BILL  OF 
RIGHTS 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  NORTHEAST 
MICHIGAN  VIETNAM  VETERANS 


HON.  JOE  BARTON 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  IS,  1989 

Mr.  BARTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  would  like  to 
acknowledge  a  group  of  outstanding  students 
who  represented  the  State  of  Texas  in  the 
"1989  National  Bicentennial  Competition  on 
the  Constitution  and  Bill  of  Rights"  held  re- 
cently in  Washington,  DC.  This  group  is  from 
my  congressional  district,  and  they  were  my 
representatives  in  the  State  of  Texas  competi- 
tion which  they  won. 

Twenty-seven  students  from  A&M  Consoli- 
dated High  School  in  College  Station  reached 
the  national  finals  through  much  hard  work 
and  dedication  by  studying  these  documents 
and  the  values  and  principles  they  embody. 
These  students  are:  Kelly  Andrews,  Karen 
Bassichis,  Abid  Bhimani,  Christine  Bivins,  Josh 
Busby,  Jennifer  Busch,  Lisa  D'Souza,  Richard 
De  Vaul,  Christopher  Dinkel,  Barbara  Ellison, 
Kay  Fisher,  Brian  Fiske,  John  Hening,  Brooke 
Hill,  Chi-Cheng  Huang,  Jeremy  Hyman,  Padma 
Kodali,  Christina  Laane,  Eric  MacGilvray, 
Darrin  Marquez,  Michael  McGrann,  Kazys  Mo- 
tekaitis,  Rahim  Rajan,  Shannon  Ramsay,  Wil- 
liam Taparauskas,  Thomas  Weaber,  and 
David  Ray  Wright. 

I  highly  commend  these  students,  along 
with  their  teacher,  Mr.  Bobby  Slovak,  their 
State  coordinator,  Ms.  Hope  Lochridge,  and 
their  district  coordinator,  Mrs.  Barbara  Wei- 
singer.  They  have  worked  very  hard  and  have 
represented  Texas  well. 

Educating  our  Nation's  young  people  atxjut 
the  Constitution  is  an  investment  we  can 
never  overtook.  These  students  are  the  deci- 
sionmakers of  tomorrow,  and  we  must  depend 
on  them  to  carry  out  what  our  Founding  Fa- 
thers envisioned  for  the  future. 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  DAVIS 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  18,  1989 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  pay 
tritHJte  today  to  a  group  of  northeast  Michigan 
Vietnam  veterans  who  are  visiting  the  Wash- 
ington area.  This  is  the  largest  group  of  veter- 
ans from  our  area  to  come  to  Washington 
during  my  1 1  years  in  Congress.  Many  of  the 
veterans  have  never  been  to  the  Nation's 
capital  and  I  am  sure  the  tour  of  the  Vietnam 
Veterans  Memorial  will  hold  special  memories 
for  them.  I  am  honored  to  be  a  part  of  their 
trip  and  I  am  especially  pleased  that  we  were 
able  to  arrange  for  a  hometown  bandmemt)er 
to  play  taps  during  ceremonies  at  the  Tomb  of 
the  Unknown  Soldier.  The  group  also  will  tour 
the  White  House  and  the  Pentagon  during 
their  two-day  trip.  I  hope  their  experience  here 
is  meaningful  and  that  they  will  remember  it 
for  year  to  come. 

I  would  like  to  thank  the  northeast  Vietnam 
veterans  for  including  my  office  in  their  visit. 


IN  RECOGNITION  OF  THE  WIN- 
NERS OP  THE  CREVE  COEUR 
CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 
ANNUAL  ESSAY  CONTEST 
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dents  to  formulate  a  response  to  a  specific 
question  in  their  answer,  combining  pragmatic 
considerations  with  social  responsibility. 

This  years  question,  "In  a  capitalist  society, 
is  there  an  obligatkin  in  the  txisiness  commu- 
nity to  narrow  ttie  gap  t)etween  the  "have" 
and  "have  not's?"  would  challenge  even  the 
most  seasoned  of  social  architects,  but  leave 
these  young  people  undaunted.  Their  answers 
are  notable  for  their  tx>ld  and  intelligent  analy- 
sis, and  reflect  tremendous  insight  into  the 
problems  which  confront  our  society  today.  In 
their  discussion  of  these  issues  they  have 
shown  an  awareness  often  lacking  in  more 
experienced  policymakers. 

The  first  place  answer  came  from  Scott 
Kelley  of  Westminster  Christian  Academy  who 
likened  the  problem  of  poverty  in  America  to 
Robin  Hood  of  England.  His  argument,  that  re- 
distributing wealth  for  social  purposes  by  any 
mechanism  is  inferior  to  increasing  productivi- 
ty for  poverty  aleviation,  should  be  must  read- 
ing for  American  policymakers. 

For  this  award-winning  answer  Scott  will  re- 
ceive a  $2,000  scholarship  from  the  Chamber 
and  the  Lions  Club.  The  second  and  third 
place  awards  of  $1 ,000  each  go  to  Sue  Yu  of 
Parkway  Central  Senior  High  School  and 
Aaron  Cooper  of  Parkway  North  Senior  High, 
but  in  my  book  they  are  all  first  place  winners. 

Our  Nation  is  fortunate  to  have  fine  young 
people  such  as  these  and  organizations  such 
as  the  Creve  Coeur  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  the  Creve  Coeur  Lions  Club  which  en- 
courage these  activities.  The  chamber  and  the 
Lions  Club  are  to  be  commended  for  takir>g 
an  active  interest  in  the  education  of  our 
youth,  and  for  backing  this  commitment  with 
the  investment  in  time  and  money  it  requires. 
This  is  the  sort  of  private  sector  Initiative  we 
should,  indeed  must,  encourage. 

Our  young  people  are  the  window  to  the 
future  of  our  Nation.  Through  their  eyes  we 
can  see  tomorrow,  with  their  thoughts  we  will 
dream  new  dreams.  The  winners,  ir>deed,  all 
of  the  participants,  rer>ew  our  optimism  in  the 
future  of  this  Nation.  For  this  we  thank  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  each  of  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  congratulating  these  young  Ameri- 
cans and  wishing  them  success  in  whatever 
field  of  endeavor  they  pursue. 


HON.  JACK  BUECHNER 

OP  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  18,  1989 

Mr.  BUECHNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
in  recognition  of  three  outstanding  young 
people  from  my  district:  Scott  Kelley,  Sue  Yu, 
and  Aaron  Cooper.  These  young  people  de- 
serve our  congratulations  as  the  winners  of 
the  1989  Creve  Coeur  Missouri  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  ttie  Lions  Club  Essay  Contest. 

Scott,  Sue,  and  Aaron  will  each  receive  a 
scholarship  from  the  Creve  Coeur  chamber  of 
commerce  and  the  Creve  Coeur  Lions  Club 
based  on  their  exceptional  understanding  of 
economics  as  illustrated  by  their  prize-winnir»g 
essays  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
Lions  Club  annual  essay  contest.  This  contest 
has  traditkjnally  attempted  to  challenge  stu- 


IMPORTANCE  OF  PROTECTING 
VETERANS'  HEALTH  CARE 
PROGRAMS 


HON.  LARKIN  I.  SMITH 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  18,  1989 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
represent  a  district  in  which  there  are  two  Vet- 
erans' Administration  hospitals.  The  veterans 
in  my  district  and  their  families  Ijecame  deeply 
concerned  when  they  learned  that  elements 
of  the  U.S.  Congress  were  playing  politrcs  with 
the  future  of  their  health  care.  The  system  of 
medicai  care  for  veterans  desperately  needs 
the  supplemental  funding  provided  in  H.R. 
2072.  That  crucial  funding  was  placed  in  jeop- 
ardy when  the  dire  emergency  supplemental 
appropriations  bill  was  held  up  by  attempts  to 
saddle  the   bill  with   nonemergency  funding 
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proposals.  Fortunately,  after  debate  on  the 
floor  pointed  out  the  serious  consequences  of 
overloading  the  spending  bill,  Members  of 
Congress  put  politics  aside  and  passed  the 
dire  emergency  supplemental  appropriations 
bill.  Let  us  pledge  here  today  never  to  waver 
from  our  commitment  to  provide  medical  care 
for  the  veterans  who  have  served  our  country. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  BON  VIEW 
ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 


HON.  GEORGE  L  BROWN,  JR. 

OP  CAUPORM  lA 
nt  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRESKNTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  18,  1989 
Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  19,  1989,  Bon  View  Elementary  School 
will  be  celebrating  its  30th  anniversary,  and  I 
invite  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  recognizing 
the  important  role  that  Bon  View  School  has 
played  in  the  lives  of  students  and  in  the  com- 
munity. 

Bon  View  School  was  built  in  1958  in  the 
predominantly  agricultural  area  of  southeast 
Ontario  in  anticipation  of  future  family  housing 
development  Aided  by  the  growth  of  Ontario 
Interrwtional  Airport  and  the  industrialization  of 
the  area,  Bon  View  has  grown  from  450  stu- 
dents in  1968.  to  its  current  enrollment  of  823 
students.  The  school  has  continued  to  keep 
pace  with  the  growth  of  the  community  by 
stressing  the  importance  of  science  and  math- 
ematics. Bon  View  has  two  computer  labs, 
and  promotes  special  events  such  as  an 
annual  sderwe  fair  and  a  schoolwide,  Math-a- 
tfwn.  In  addition  to  its  commitment  to  promot- 
ing science  and  math,  Bon  View  School  em- 
ploys a  thematic  curriculum  that  has  been  rec- 
ognized statewide  for  its  Innovative  approach 
to  ttie  wide  spectrum  of  educational  needs 
represented  in  our  elementary  schools. 

In  the  relatively  short  span  of  30  years,  Bon 
View  School  has  become  an  integral  part  of 
the  Ontario  community.  In  cooperation  with 
the  PTA  and  local  businesses,  Bon  View  par- 
tictpates  in  community  activities  such  as  tfie 
Families  Without  Christnwis  Program.  Bon 
View  School  is  now  educating  its  second  gen- 
eration of  students,  and  continues  to  serve 
the  community  of  souttieast  Ontario.  I  join  the 
faculty,  parents,  and  students  of  Bon  View 
School  in  tt)eir  celebration  of  30  years  of  ex- 
cellence in  education  and  development 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

could  negotiate  an  Interim  period  of  self-rule. 
This  interim  period  would  be  followed  by  ne- 
gotiations to  produce  a  permanent  agreement 
in  which  all  options  to  solve  these  problems 
would  be  conskjered.  It  has  been  made  clear 
that  interim  arrangements  on  self-rule  is  not  to 
be  the  end  goal.  Rather,  it  Is  a  process  lead- 
ing to  a  permanent  resolution. 

Unfortunately,  recently  the  PLO  has  so  far 
rejected  this  proposal  despite  the  fact  that  the 
Prime  Minister's  proposal  does  not  disqualify 
Palestinians  elected  who  might  be  PLO  sup- 
porters, and  despite  the  fact  that  King  Hus- 
sein of  Jordan  and  President  Mubarak  of 
Egypt  have  not  rejected  this  proposal. 

There  are  uncertainties  and  unanswered 
questions  in  the  proposal  such  as  the  details 
of  what  self-rule  would  mean  in  the  interim 
period,  would  there  be  international  observers 
of  the  elections,  and  what  would  be  the  role 
of  the  PLO  in  these  elections.  But  this  propos- 
al is  a  groat  place  to  begin — democracy 
always  is.  And  we  must  remember  that  free 
and  democratic  elections  in  the  West  Bank 
and  Gaza  Stiip  would  be  an  occurrence  that 
does  not  fiappen  in  the  countries  surrounding 
Israel.  We  should  be  critk:izing  these  govern- 
ments who  do  not  propose  similar  elections  in 
their  countries  for  their  own  people  rather 
than  concentrating  on  shortcomings  of  Prime 
Minister  Shamir's  proposal. 

As  Defense  Minister  Rabin  and  Foreign  Min- 
ister Peres  b^avel  to  the  United  States  later 
this  week,  it  is  my  hope  that  the  PLO  will  re- 
consider their  outright  rejection  and  that  ttw 
United  States  can  use  this  hopeful  proposal  in 
furthering  our  goals  of  peace  in  the  Middle 
East. 


ISRAELI  ELECTION  PROPOSAL 


UMI 


HON.  JOHN  MILLER 

OP  WASHIHGTON 
ni  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiursdav,  May  18,  1989 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker, 
recently  during  his  visit  to  Washington,  Israeli 
Prime  Minister  Yitzak  Shamir  n^ade  an  encour- 
aging and  productive  proposal  toward  peace 
in  the  MMdle  East  The  Prime  Minister's  pro- 
posal for  free  democratic  elections  in  tfie 
West  Bank  and  Gaza  Strip  gives  us  tine  hope 
toward  reaizing  a  solution  to  tfie  complk^ated 
problems  in  the  Middle  East 

Prime  lulinister  Shamir  proposed  tfiat  Vnese 
elections  wouM  produce  a  delegation  whk:h 
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reached  a  decision  to  discontinue  further  con- 
sideration of  the  human  rights  situation  in 
Zaire. 

Zaire  is  also  making  a  certain  amount  of 
economic  progress.  The  Republic  of  Zaire 
was  cited  in  a  recent  survey  by  the  United  Na- 
tions as  one  of  14  reforming  countries  exhibit- 
ing strong  signs  of  economic  growth.  This  is 
indeed  encouraging. 

Nevertheless  Zaire  has  a  long  way  to  go  in 
the  area  of  human  rights  and  economic 
growth.  The  country's  standard  of  living  re- 
mains one  of  the  lowest  in  the  worid.  And  ef- 
forts must  be  made  to  limit  the  security  po- 
lice's broad  powers,  whk:h  the  State  Depart- 
ment cited  in  its  1987  human  rights  report  as 
resulting  "in  arbitrary  harassment,  physical 
mistreatment  and  detention  of  ordinary  citi- 
zens as  well  as  suspected  political  oppo- 
nents." 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  hope  that  the  progress 
in  respecting  basic  human  rights  and  in  pro- 
moting economic  growth  will  continue. 

I  will  continue  to  closely  watch  the  actions 
of  the  government  of  Zaire.  Zaire  has  been  a 
strong  supporter  of  the  United  States  in  the 
past,  and  deserves  our  patience  and  encour- 
agement as  well  as  our  careful  scrutiny. 


HON.  C.  THOMAS  McMILLEN 

OP  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  18,  1989 

Mr.  MCMILLEN  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  today  to  make  a  few  comments  on  the 
current  human  rights  situation  in  the  Republic 
of  Zaire.  Last  year  the  Government  of  Zaire 
and  its  PreskJent,  Mobuto  Sese  Seko.  were 
correctly  criticized  for  various  human  rights 
vkjiations.  These  violations  included  two  ar- 
rests of  one  of  Zaire's  most  prominent  dissi- 
dents. Tshisekedi  Wa  Mulumba.  The  jailing  of 
Mr.  Tshisekedi  led  to  a  protest  by  58  mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  Congress.  Like  many  of  my 
colleagues,  I  too  was  concerned  by  these  and 
other  vk}lations  of  recognized  civil  and  political 
rights. 

I  continue  to  be  concerned,  Mr.  Speaker. 
However.  I  am  erKOuraged  that  some 
progress  is  tieing  made  t>y  tfie  Government  of 
Zaire  in  tfie  area  of  human  rights.  A  recent 
United  Nations  Commission  report  noted  the 
government  of  Zaire's  willingness  to  cooper- 
ate fully  and  to  continue  its  efforts  to  improve 
tfie  human  rights  situation.  As  a  result  of 
tfiese  efforts  t)y  the  Government  of  Zaire,  the 
United  Nations  Commission  on  Human  Rights 


DIRE  EMERGENCY 
SUPPLEMENTAL 


HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  18,  1989 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  urge  House 
passage  today  of  a  clean  fiscal  year  1989 
supplemental  appropriations  bill  to  include 
desperately  needed  funds  for  veterans'  health 
care  services. 

H.R.  2072  is  called  a  dire  emergency  sup- 
plemental, because  the  situation  for  veterans' 
health  care  funding  is  just  that— a  crisis  that 
threatens  vital  medical  care  for  our  Nation's 
vets.  At  the  Long  Island  Northport  VA  Hospi- 
tal, veterans  are  being  denied  medic&l  treat- 
ment because  of  staff  reductions,  programs 
are  being  frozen  or  terminated,  and  supplies 
are  being  rationed  or  have  ain  out  entirely. 

These  veterans  are  the  brave  soldiers  who 
shed  their  blood  at  Hamburger  Hill.  Normandy, 
and  Iwo  Jima.  Is  this  the  kind  of  treatment 
they  desen/e? 

It's  imperative  that  we  pass  a  clean  bill  with- 
out amendments.  If  we  load  the  measure 
down  with  extraneous  amendments,  I  guaran- 
tee you,  the  bill  will  be  vetoed.  Frankly,  I  for 
one  cannot  imagine  jeopardizing  veterans' 
medical  care.  I  couldn't  return  to  my  district 
and  look  these  folks  in  the  eye  and  tell  them 
their  Government  let  them  down.  Let's  do 
wtiat's  right  for  once  and  pass  H.R.  2072  with- 
out amendments  so  that  vets  can  receive  the 
medical  care  they  so  desperately  need. 


May  18,  1989 


FINANCIAL  INSTITUTIONS 
REFORM 


HON.  JACK  BROOKS 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  18,  1989 
Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  know, 
the  bill  H.R.  1278,  the  Financial  Institutions 
Reform,  Recovery,  and  Enforcement  Act  of 
1989,  has  l)een  sequentially  refen-ed  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  until  May  25  for 
consideration  of  those  issues  coming  within 
that  committee's  jurisdiction.  Because  of  the 
short  time  available  for  the  committee's 
action,  I  plan  to  hold  the  bill  for  markup  in  the 
full  committee.  I  would  also  note  that  the  re- 
ferral is  strictly  limited  to  consideration  of 
those  matters  coming  within  the  committee's 
jurisdiction  as  spelled  out  In  rule  X,  clause 
1(m),  and  any  amendments  offered  which  do 
not  clearfy  fall  within  that  jurisdiction  will  be 
ruled  out  of  order. 

In  an  effort  to  give  Members  a  few  days  to 
study  the  bill  before  proceeding  to  markup,  I 
am  scheduling  full  committee  sessions  on  the 
matter  to  begin  at  10  a.m.,  Tuesday,  May  23. 
Full  committee  sessions  will  also  be  sched- 
uled for  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  the  24th 
and  25th,  if  needed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  want  to  infomi  the 
House  that  because  of  my  personal  financial 
position,  I  will  refrain  from  debating  or  voting 
in  the  committee  concerning  any  issue  which 
arises  during  our  consideration  of  the  bill 
which  might  pose  a  conflict  of  interest  or  a 
perception  of  a  conflict  of  interest. 
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dressed  or  not  adequately  addressed  in  the 
bill.  The  cable  TV  industry  is  worried  that  tele- 
phone companies  will  compete  unfairty  by 
using  traditional  telephone  service  to  sut)Si- 
dize  the  new  video  services  this  bill  will  au- 
thorize. Although  section  4  of  the  bill  requires 
the  FCC  to  prevent  such  predatory  cross-sub- 
sidization by  telephone  companies,  I  think 
Congress  also  needs  to  consider  ways  to 
guarantee  that  telephone  companies  compete 
fairiy.  I  urge  the  cable  industry  and  other  inter- 
ested parties  to  make  constructive  sugges- 
tions on  how  to  accomplish  this  objective. 

Under  this  legislation,  telephone  companies 
are  free  to  purchase  existing  cable  systems. 
Section  5  of  the  bill,  however,  requires  all  pur- 
chasers, not  just  telephone  companies,  to  in- 
stall fiber  optics  within  a  reasonable  time  after 
purchase.  While  that  may  be  appropriate  for 
telephone  companies  purchasing  cable — after 
all,  the  goal  of  the  bill  is  to  stimulate  the  tele- 
phone companies  to  speed  installation  of  fiber 
to  the  home — I'm  not  sure  the  same  is  true  for 
all  purchasers  of  cable  companies. 

Finally,  I  believe  that  his  bill  should  not  be 
the  vehicle  for  settling  the  controversy  over 
rate  regulation  of  cable  TV,  particularly  since 
the  fiber  optic  networtt  stimulated  by  this  bill 
should  add  competitive  pressure  to  hold  cable 
rates  down. 

I  will  be  looking  closely  at  these  issues  as 
the  legislative  process  goes  forward  and  look 
for  input  from  interested  parties. 


MEASURED  SUPPORT  FOR  THE 
CABLE  COMPETITION  ACT 


HON.  DON  RITTER 

OF  PENNSYLVAMIA 
IS  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  18,  1989 
Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  interested  in 
seeing  this  country  regain  its  leadership  in  the 
development  of  policy  and  technology  which 
facilitate  introduction  of  high  definition  televi- 
sion. For  example.  Congressman  Levine  and  I 
are  the  principal  cosponsors  of  H.R.  1267,  the 
High  Definition  Television  Competitiveness  Act 
of  1989.  The  bill  creates  new  incentives  for 
U.S.  industry  to  engage  in  R&D  in  order  to  de- 
velop HDTV. 

Existing  law  prohibits  telephone  companies 
from  providing  video  programming  services  to 
ttieir  telephone  customers.  By  restricting  the 
business  opportunities  of  telephone  compa- 
nies in  this  way,  we  slow  the  deployment  of 
fiber  optk;  technology  in  telephone  networt^s— 
technology  that  is  capable  of  supporting  high 
definition  television  and  scores  of  other  infor- 
mation-rich communications  services.  Thus,  I 
am  adding  my  name  to  tfie  Cable  Competition 
Act  of  1 989  to  bring  significant  new  incentives 
for  the  fiber  optic  wiring  of  local  telephone 
networks. 

While  I  am  cosponsoring  this  bill  because  of 
the  positive  impact  it  will  have  on  technologi- 
cal innovation,  I  must  admit  that  I  have  a 
number  of  concerns  which  are  either  not  ad- 


THE    SOCIAL    SECURITY    REPRE- 
SENTATIVE PAYEE  ACT  OF  1989 


HON.  SANDER  M.  LEVIN 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  18,  1989 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I'm  joining  my  colleagues,  Mr.  Matsui  and  Mr. 
Moody,  in  introducing  legislation,  the  Social 
Security  Representative  Payee  Act  of  1989, 
that  is  designed  to  reform  and  strengthen  vital 
services  which  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion provides  to  some  5  million  people  who 
are  among  the  most  vulnerable  in  American 
society. 

Most  SSA  recipients  are  capable  of  manag- 
ing their  own  affairs,  but  for  those  who 
cannot — because  they  are  under  legal  age  or 
t)ecause  of  a  mental  or  physical  impairment- 
current  law  authorizes  the  appointment  of 
someone  known  as  a  representative  payee  to 
an-ange  for  a  place  for  that  person  to  live,  to 
pay  that  person's  bills,  and  perform  related 
services. 

This  legislation  addresses  several  problems 
that  have  come  to  light  in  the  media  and 
t)efore  congressional  committees  in  the  past 
year  concerning  t)eneficiary  rights,  how  repre- 
sentative payees  are  selected,  and  how  they 
are  held  accountable  for  managing  the  benefi- 
ciary's funds  in  his  or  her  best  Interest. 

First,  this  bill  spells  out  tieneficiary  rights  in 
several  important  areas.  By  requiring  a  face- 
to-face  interview  with  the  beneficiary,  it  will 
build  needed  protection  into  the  procedures 
that  SSA  uses  to  detemiine  whether  someone 
really  needs  to  have  a  representative  payee  in 
the  first  place.  Such  an  interview  also  pro- 
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vides  the  opportunity  for  SSA  to  explain  fKJw 
the  program  operates  and  wtiat  complaint  and 
appeals  rights  a  Social  Security  or  SSI  tienefi- 
ciary has  once  a  representative  payee  is  In 
place. 

Second,  this  legislation  tightens  up  ttie 
process  by  which  SSA  recruits  and  screens 
representative  payee  applicants.  Because  of 
the  potential  that  serious  conflicts  of  interest 
could  occur  if  someone  pays  himself  or  her- 
self for  services  rendered  to  Social  Security  or 
SSI  beneficiaries,  the  legislation  bans  all 
creditors  from  acting  as  rep  payees,  except  in 
the  cases  of  relatives  who  live  in  tf>e  same 
household  as  the  beneficiary  and  residential 
care  facilities  licensed  by  State  governments. 
It  also  gives  SSA  additional  tools  to  use  to 
screen  the  pool  of  rep  payees  and  apply 
greater  scrutiny  in  high  risk  situations,  such  as 
applicants  with  criminal  records.  Before 
anyone  can  be  certified  as  a  rep  payee  under 
this  legislation,  SSA  woukj  be  required  to 
complete  a  thorough  investigation  designed  to 
verify  the  applicant's  identity  and  determine 
whether  he  or  she  has  a  prior  felony  record  or 
has  been  terminated  as  a  rep  payee  in  the 
past. 

At  the  same  time  it  provides  a  mechanism 
to  keep  bad  apples  from  getting  into  the 
system,  the  legislation  also  recognizes  thie 
need  to  help  SSA  recruit  payees  wtro  will 
manage  beneficiary  affairs  conscientiously. 
This  is  done  by  providing  authorization  for 
SSA  to  compensate  qualified  nonprofit  organi- 
zations which  apply  to  take  on  this  responsi- 
bility. Testimony  received  at  a  recent  hearing 
of  the  House  Social  Security  Subcommittee 
showed  that  there  are  organizations  ready  and 
willing  to  do  this  job  in  my  State  of  Michigan 
and  elsewhere  around  the  Nation. 

At  that  hearing  a  sti-ong  call  to  reform  SSA 
procedures  concernir>g  representative  payees 
came  from  State  and  local  government  offi- 
cials, SSA  employees,  and  advocacy  groups. 
These  witnesses  descrit)ed  situations  where 
beneficiaries  were  told  by  SSA  personnel  that 
they  couldn't  receive  money  to  which  ttiey 
were  clearty  entitted  unless  they  themselves 
found  someone  to  act  as  their  rep  payee.  This 
legislation  deals  with  that  problem  by  placing 
an  affirmative  responsibility  on  SSA  to  certify 
a  responsible  rep  payee  or,  if  need  be,  tempo- 
rarily fulfill  the  rep  payee  function  until  one 
can  t>e  found 

Finally,  this  legislation  proposes  a  compre- 
hensive system  designed  to  monitor  how  rep 
payees  fulfill  their  responsibilities  on  the  job. 
The  secretary  Is  required  to  develop  a  pro- 
gram of  accountat)ility  monitoring  t>ased  on 
quarteriy  reporting  by  representative  payees  of 
the  names  and  addresses  of  all  beneficiaries 
in  their  charge.  More  detailed  annual  account- 
ing, as  well  as  any  other  measures  that  ttie 
secretary  deems  necessary,  will  also  be  used. 
In  the  case  of  relatives  and  certain  govern- 
mental institutions  acting  as  rep  payees,  the 
secretary  is  authorized  to  develop  alternative 
mandatory  annual  accounting  procedures. 

Another  key  accountability  featijre  has  also 
been  carefully  designed  to  link  the  rep  payee 
application  and  reporting  processes.  The  sec- 
retary is  required  to  keep  certain  centi'alized 
files  (e.g.,  names,  addresses,  and  Social  Se- 
curity numbers  of  rep  payees  and  twnefid- 
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aries,  and  information  about  past  Social  Secu- 
rity violations)  available  for  use  by  the  local 
office  in  rep  payee  investigations. 

The  purpose  of  this  requirernent  is  twofold. 
The  bill  specifies  how  this  information  will  be 
used  in  rep  payee  certification  and  account- 
ability fTX>nitoring  decisions.  A  second  purpose 
is  to  improve  State  regulation  of  nursing 
homes,  adult  residential  care  facilities,  board 
and  care  homes,  and  other  facilities  in  which 
Social  Security  arxj  SSI  recipients  reside  by 
requiring  SSA  to  share  information  with  State 
licensing  and  protective  services  officials  for 
use  in  investigating  unlicensed  board  and  care 
homes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  ttuit  this  legislation  is 
both  timely  and  needed.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  give  this  proposal  their  close  scrutiny  and 
welcome  their  support  in  our  common  efforts 
to  improve  this  key  social  support  system. 


A  CONGRESSIONAL  TRIBUTE  TO 
COL.  RICHARD  J.  MAKSIMOWSKI 


HON.  JAMES  V.  HANSEN 

or  UTAH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTlursday,  May  18,  1989 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  Col.  Richard  J.  Maksimowski  on 
the  occasion  of  his  retirement  from  the  U.S. 
Army  on  September  1,  1989.  His  27  years  of 
dedication  and  exemplary  service  are  deserv- 
ing of  recognition  and  it  Is  irxjeed  my  honor  to 
share  with  you  and  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues a  sniall  compliment  to  a  great  man. 

Sir>ce  the  t>eginning  of  his  military  career  in 
1962,  CkikKiei  Maksimowski  has  dutifully  ful- 
filled assignments  on  foreign  soil,  in  several 
States,  and  finally,  as  commander  of  the 
Tooele  Army  Depot  wtiere  he  has  served  for 
the  past  3V^  years.  As  this  institution  resides 
in  my  district,  it  is  my  duty  and  extreme  pleas- 
ure to  acknowledge  his  generous  service. 

Colonel  Maksimowski's  accomplishments  at 
the  Tooele  complex  are  numerous  and  wide- 
ranging.  To  mention  a  few,  he  has  yielded  a 
4.35  percent  productivity  gain  for  fiscal  years 
1988  and  1989  accompanied  by  a  combined 
monetary  savings  of  $19.7  millkjn.  He  is  also 
responsit>le  for  a  $263,737  savings  from  63 
active  quality  circles.  Recently,  Tooele  Army 
Depot  enjoyed  a  successful  visit  by  the  United 
States/Soviet  delegation  from  tfie  United  Na- 
tions Disamtament  Conference  in  Geneva 
which  made  satisfactory  assessments  for  two 
intensive  chemical  surety  operational  Inspec- 
tions. Colonel  Maksimowski  has  been  instru- 
mental in  implementing  and  developing  sever- 
al training  arvl  safety  programs  whk^  have 
proved  to  t>e  highly  effective.  Management 
skins  have  allowed  him  to  productively 
martage  a  massive  military  irxjustrial  complex 
consisting  of  major  facilities  at  seven  different 
operational  kxations  in  five  States,  employing 
over  4,000  civilians  arxJ  military  personnel. 

Throughout  his  distinguished  27-year 
career,  Colonel  Maksimowski  has  t>een  an  ex- 
emplary officer  and  consummate  professional 
soMnr.  He  has  consistentty  reflected  ttie  high- 
est standards  of  military  tradition,  and  has 
brought  great  credit  upon  himself,  ttie  Offk:ers 
Corps,  and  the  U.S.  Army. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  man  is  a  real  "Hall-of- 
Famer."  I  take  great  pride  in  Colonel  Maksi- 
mowski, and  I  am  confident  that  my  col- 
leagues feel  the  same.  I  would  ask  the  House 
to  join  with  me  in  honoring  him.  May  we 
extend  to  him  our  deepest  appreciation  for  a 
job  well  done  and  wish  him  the  best  in  his  re- 
tirement years. 


May  18,  1989 


KEEPING  OUR  PROMISE  TO  THE 
FILIPINO  VETERANS  OF  THE 
SECOND  WORLD  WAR 


SUPPORT  UNFPA 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  18,  1989 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  worid  population 
will  double  again  within  our  lifetimes.  Given 
the  growing  problems  of  environmental  de- 
struction, global  warming,  and  economic  insta- 
bility, this  is  notice  of  problems  ahead. 

Key  allies  of  the  United  States  are  experi- 
encing tremendous  growth  rates  which  will 
double  tl>eir  population  even  faster.  Kenya, 
whk:h  has  steadfastly  supported  our  Navy  pro- 
tecting the  Persian  Gulf,  has  a  population 
growing  at  over  3  percent  per  year.  Pakistan, 
which  has  supported  the  coming  victory  in  Af- 
ghanistan, was  another  rapidly  growing  popu- 
lation. Egypt,  which  forms  the  cornerstone  of 
the  Middle  East  peace  process,  also  is  grow- 
ing rapidly.  Most  impMirtantly,  Mexico  contin- 
ues to  grow  at  a  very  fast  rate.  Each  one  of 
these  key  allies  must  maintain  record  eco- 
nomic growth  targets  just  to  keep  average  in- 
comes from  falling.  This  is  a  long-term  trend 
to  disaster. 

It  does  not  have  to  be  that  way.  With  free 
market  economics  and  voluntary  family  plan- 
ning, average  Incomes  and  prosperity  can 
come.  It's  happened  in  South  Korea,  it's  hap- 
pening in  Taiwan,  and  it's  starting  to  happen 
in  Thailand.  We  have  ended  our  foreign  aid 
program  to  South  Korea  and  Taiwan  and  will 
soon  t>e  ending  our  program  for  Thailand. 
With  strong  voluntary  family  planning  pro- 
grams, each  of  these  countries  have  made 
major  strides  in  increasing  incomes,  educa- 
tion, and  productivity. 

One  of  the  nrast  effective  family-planning 
programs  is  that  of  the  UNFPA.  It  operates  in 
over  130  countries  and  is  given  the  kind  of 
access  and  Influence  that  our  own  bilateral 
AID  population  program  can  only  dream  of.  If 
we  are  concerned  about  the  destruction  of  the 
worid's  tropical  forests,  glot>al  warming,  and 
relieving  poverty  around  the  worid,  support  for 
UNFPA  is  crucial. 

Regardless  of  what  we  may  think  of  China, 
where  UNFPA  plays  only  a  minor  role,  the 
work  UNFPA  does  in  the  other  130  countries 
where  it  operates  Is  crucial  to  the  health  and 
well-t>eing  of  our  future.  I  commend  Mr. 
Moody  for  his  continued  leadership  on  this 
Issue  and  urge  this  resolution's  rapid  adoption. 


HON.  TOM  CAMPBELL 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  18,  1989 

Mr.  CAMPBELL  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  to  introduce  a  bill  that  would  allow  Filipino 
veterans  of  Worid  War  II  to  be  naturalized  as 
U.S.  citizens.  It  would  keep  a  promise  our 
country  made,  then  broke,  over  40  years  ago, 
to  brave  soldiers  who  defended  our  two  coun- 
tries in  their  hour  of  greatest  need. 

Think  back,  for  a  moment,  to  the  world  of 
1 942.  Europe  lay  at  the  feet  of  Hitler,  subma- 
rines prowled  our  coast,  our  fleet  lay  at  the 
bottom  of  Peart  Hartwr,  and  enemy  troops 
were  storming  the  Pacific.  In  this  time  of  des- 
perate need,  Congres  passed  an  amendment 
to  the  Nationality  Act  of  1940  promising  citi- 
zenship to  Filipino  noncitizens  who  fought  in 
the  American  Armed  Forces.  Filipinos  came 
forward  to  our  common  defense  by  the  thou- 
sands. 

Filipinos  played  a  critical  role  in  the  war  for 
the  Pacific.  They  fought  and  died  alongside 
our  own  troops.  They  faced  starvation  and 
disease  in  the  siege  of  Bataan.  They  took  to 
the  jungles  rather  than  surrender,  and  those 
who  were  captured  suffered  terribly  in  wartime 
concentration  camps. 

Why?  They  were  fighting  for  the  freedom  of 
the  Philippines,  their  home  and  an  American 
territory  at  the  time.  They  sacrificed  everything 
to  see  that  the  Philippines  would  not  fall  eesily 
to  the  overwhelming  invading  forces.  Their 
dogged  defense  tx>ught  valuable  time  for 
America,  and  tied  down  enemy  troops. 

And  how  did  we  repay  them? 

America  broke  its  word.  Safe,  and  under 
pressure  from  the  new  Government  of  the 
Philippines,  it  turned  its  back  on  those  brave 
veterans,  revoking  the  authority  of  our  officials 
in  the  Philippines  to  accept  naturalization  re- 
quests. 

For  46  years,  Filipino  veterans  have  sought 
redress  in  the  courts.  Three  times  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  ruled  against  them,  last  year 
removing  all  chance  that  the  courts  could  cor- 
rect this  injustice.  It  is  up  to  us  to  see  that 
America  lives  up  to  its  word.  Time  is  short;  if 
we  delay,  many  won't  live  to  see  their  sacri- 
fice repaid. 

My  distinguished  colleague  from  California, 
Mr.  Dymally,  has  already  introduced  legisla- 
tion for  this  purpose.  I  applaud  his  leadership 
on  this  issue.  The  bill  I  introduce  today  takes 
two  further  steps  to  be  sure  that  no  veteran 
will  miss  this  last  chance  for  citizenship. 

First,  it  provides  for  the  dispatch  of  an  offi- 
cial to  the  Philippines  to  process  these  re- 
quests. Many  of  these  veterans  are  too  ill, 
frail,  or  impoverished  to  make  a  trip  to  Amer- 
ica. We  must  ensure  that  they  have  the  same 
chance  as  if  America  had  kept  its  word  in 
1946. 

Second,  it  authorizes  funds  to  publicize  the 
opportunity.  All  who  are  eligible  must  be  made 
aware  that  America  is  at  least  keeping  its 
word  and  acknowledging  their  sacrifice. 
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Let  us  join  together  to  see  that  America's 
word  is  as  good  as  its  intentions.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  bill  and  to  expedite 
its  passage. 


NATIONAL  WILD  AND  SCENIC 
STUDY  OF  THE  MERRIMACK 
RIVER,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


HON.  ROBERT  C.  SMITH 

OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  18,  1989 
Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Hampshire.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to  authorize 
a  Federal  wild  and  scenic  study  of  a  segment 
of  the  Merrimack  River  in  New  Hampshire. 

The  freeflowing  Merrimack  is  a  rare  treas- 
ure. From  its  headwaters  in  Franklin,  NH,  this 
scenic,  Whitewater  river  winds  its  way  south 
through  New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts 
down  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Thousands  of 
years  before  the  first  settlers  colonized  Amer- 
ica, Indians  wove  their  way  along  its  banks. 
During  the  19th  century,  the  Menimack  pow- 
ered the  mills  of  the  industrial  revolution. 
Today,  it  survives  in  a  neariy  unspoiled  state, 
teeming  with  fish  and  wildlife  and  furnishing 
many  recreational  opportunities. 

However,  as  the  economic  boom  stirring  the 
rest  of  New  England  extends  its  reach  to 
southern  New  Hampshire,  time  is  running  out 
for  the  Merrimack.  Heavy  development  pres- 
sures, which  have  made  natural  rivers  like  this 
one  a  vanishing  resource  in  the  Northeast, 
continue  to  encroach  on  its  shoreline  and 
threaten  its  freeflowing  nature.  In  fact,  Ameri- 
can Rivers,  the  Nation's  principal  river-saving 
organization,  recently  placed  the  Merrimack 
second  on  its  list  of  the  10  most  endangered 
rivers  in  America. 

Today,  I  am  introducing  legislation  that  will 
help  us  provide  for  the  Merrimack's  long-term 
protection.  My  bill  would  authorize  a  study  of  a 
segment  of  the  river  to  see  if  it  merits  protec- 
tion under  the  Federal  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
Act. 

The  legislation  that  I  have  introduced  sin- 
gles out  the  most  critical  22-mile  segment  of 
the  Merrimack  for  Federal  wild  and  scenic 
study.  Along  its  course  through  the  rolling  hills 
of  Menimack  CkJunty,  NH,  this  segment  of  the 
river  is  home  to  many  species  of  wildlife,  in- 
cluding t)eaver,  otter,  muskrat,  blue  and  green 
herons,  kingfishers,  hawks,  ducks,  and  geese. 
The  river  supplies  wintering  grounds  for  the 
endangered  bald  eagle  and  is  prized  by  local 
fishermen  for  its  abundance  of  Atlantic 
salmon  arwj  rainbow  trout.  Its  banks  are  se- 
cluded enough  for  hiking,  picnicking,  bird- 
watching,  fishing,  swimming,  cross-country 
skiing,  canoeing,  boating,  and  snowshoeing. 

Passage  of  my  bill  will  ensure  that  no  hydro- 
development  can  take  place  along  this  seg- 
ment of  the  river  while  a  Federal  wild  and 
scenic  study  is  carried  out.  If,  at  the  end  of 
the  study,  this  segment  of  the  river  is  recom- 
mended for  wild  and  scenic  designation,  it  will 
be  up  to  State  and  local  authorities,  private 
landowners,  and  the  Federal  Government  to 
work  together  to  guarantee  the  river's  long- 
term  protectron. 

Initiatk>n  of  such  a  study  has  broad  support 
at  the  local.   State,  and  Federal  levels.  A 
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number  of  residents  have  t>anded  together  to 
form  grass  roots  organizations  dedicated  to 
the  river's  preservation.  The  selectmen  of  all 
seven  New  Hampshire  towns  through  which 
this  22-mile  segment  flows  have  called  upon 
the  New  Hampshire  congressional  delegation 
to  pursue  a  Federal  study  of  the  river.  Gover- 
nor Gregg  of  New  Hampshire  has  formally  en- 
dorsed the  idea  of  a  study  in  writing.  In  1981, 
the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior  gave  this 
river  segment  a  spot  on  its  nationwide  rivers 
inventory,  which  is  the  first  step  in  the  wild 
and  scenic  designation  process. 

Finally,  the  entire  New  Hampshire  congres- 
sk^nal  delegation  supports  a  wild  and  scenic 
study  of  the  Merrimack.  My  colleague  from 
New  Hampshire,  Mr.  Douglas  has  joined  me 
as  an  original  cosponsor  of  this  legislation, 
while  Senators  Rudman  and  Humphrey  will 
today  introduce  a  companion  measure  in  the 
Senate. 

In  view  of  the  widespread  support  for  a  wild 
and  scenic  study  of  the  Merrimack,  as  well  as 
the  demonstrated  need  for  Federal  help  in 
preserving  a  rapidly  vanishing  resource,  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  passage  of  this  im- 
portant legislation. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  In  closing  I  wish  to  add  that 
with  our  current  trade  deficit  arnj  increased 
purchase  of  American  real  estate  and  other 
assets  by  foreign-owr>ed  concerns,  it  is  quite 
refreshing  to  learn  that  there  are  organizations 
within  our  own  backyard  that  have  taken  tt>e 
initiative  to  improve  America's  image  abroad 
through  quality  products  and  sound  business 
sense. 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  WIL- 
LIAMS &  WILKINS,  RECIPIENTS 
OF  THE  1989  PRESIDENTIAL 
"E"  AWARD 


THE  lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
SAINTS  PETER  AND  PAUL 
CHURCH,  HOBOKEN,  NJ 


HON.  KWEISI  MFUME 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOtJSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  18,  1989 

Mr.  MFUME.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
congratulate  the  Baltimore  based  company  of 
Williams  &  Wilkins,  the  publishing  division  of 
Waverty  Inc.,  for  their  recent  receipt  of  the 
Presidential  "E"  Award  Pennant  for  excel- 
lence in  worid  trade.  This  award  is  presented 
jointly  by  President  George  Bush  and  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce  in  recognition  of  in- 
dividuals, companies,  and  organizations  for 
significant  contributions  in  promoting  and  ex- 
panding worid  trade. 

Founded  in  1890,  Waveriy  Inc.,  is  one  of 
the  largest  publishing  printing  companies  in 
the  area.  The  company  is  comprised  of  two 
divisions,  Waveriy  Press  which  performs  all 
the  company's  printing  activities,  and  Williams 
&  Wilkins,  which  conducts  all  publishing  ven- 
tures. Waveriy  employs  over  1,100  people  in 
their  Baltimore  and  Boston  offices. 

Mr.  Speaker,  any  Member  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress would  be  as  proud  as  I  am  to  have  a 
company  in  their  home  district  that  is  on  the 
cutting  edge  of  international  trade  and  ex- 
ports. Williams  &  Wilkins  is  an  excellent  exam- 
ple of  the  emphasis  that  the  State  of  Mary- 
land has  placed  on  increasing  its  ability  to 
locate  foreign  export  martlets  and  further  our 
business  links  with  other  natk>ns. 

Additkjnally,  Williams  &  Wilkins  is  one  of  the 
worid's  prominent  publishers  of  medical  scien- 
tific journals,  software,  videos,  and  books. 
With  branch  offices  in  London.  Sydney,  Hong 
Kong,  and  a  soon  to  be  opened  location  in 
Japan,  Williams  &  Wilkins'  exports  comprise 
28  percent  of  sales,  which  is  four  times  the 
publishing  industry  average. 


HON.  FRANK  J.  GUARINI 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  18,  1989 

Mr.  GUARINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
month  of  May  a  dedicated  parish  and  its 
pastor  and  the  people  throughout  New  Jersey 
will  celebrate  the  100th  anniversary  of  Saints 
Peter  and  Paul  Church  in  Hoboken. 

This  fine  church,  located  at  404  Hudson 
Street,  in  Hoboken,  joins  more  than  a  dozen 
other  religious  institutions  in  my  district  who 
are  celebrating  their  centennial. 

It  was  during  the  great  wave  of  people  from 
Europe  in  the  1880's  and  the  following  40 
years,  during  which  so  many  newcomers 
came  to  Hudson  County  upon  leaving  Ellis 
Island  in  New  York  Hartxir.  Many  older  Ameri- 
cans in  my  district  tell  me  that  upon  their  arriv- 
al they  looked  first  to  the  Statue  of  Liberty 
and  then  to  the  land  nearby  to  begin  their  new 
life. 

The  area  many  came  to  settle,  to  seek 
work,  to  raise  their  families,  as  they  sought  re- 
ligious and  political  freedom  was  the  Hobo- 
ken-Jersey  City  area,  which  today  comprises 
more  than  105  different  nationality  groups. 

According  to  Rev.  George  A.  Ligos,  pastor. 
Saints  Peter  and  Paul  Parish  will  be  celetjrat- 
ing  its  1 00th  anniversary  with  a  concelebrated 
Mass  of  Thanksgiving  on  Sunday,  May  21, 
1989  at  10  a.m.  and  a  dinner-dance  at  the 
Meadowlands  Hilton,  Secaucus,  on  Friday 
evening  May  26,  1989. 

Saints  Peter  and  Paul  Parish  was  estab- 
lished, originally,  to  serve  the  German-speak- 
ing community  of  Hoboken.  The  first  Mass, 
celebrated  by  Rev.  Leopold  Hofschneider,  the 
founding  pastor,  took  place  in  what  is  now  the 
rectory  dining  room  on  Sunday,  May  19.  1889. 

The  original  church  was  dedk:ated  on  July 
13,  1890;  the  present  church  on  March  18, 
1929.  It  is  an  excellent  example  of  Roman  ar- 
chitecture and  is  noted  for  the  stained  glass 
windows,  each  with  eight  panels  depicting 
scenes  from  the  Old  and  New  Testament. 

From  a  parish  serving  a  small  group  of 
German  immigrants.  Saints  Peter  and  Paul 
has  grown  to  a  parish  of  approximately  700 
families  serving  a  diversified  community  of  all 
ages  and  ecorxjmic  backgrourxls  from  well 
over  20  nationalities.  Masses  are  offered  in 
English  and  Spanish.  At  the  present  time,  it 
welcomes  many  of  the  young  adults  wfH>  are 
moving  into  Hoboken  in  large  numbers. 

Education  has  t>een  part  of  the  parish  mis- 
sk)n  from  the  very  beginning.  The  original 
school,  located  in  the  rectory  baserrrent, 
opened  in  September  1889.  with  16  pupils. 
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The  presant  modem  school  building,  con- 
structed in  1965,  holds  205  students  under 
the  direction  of  ttie  CX>niinican  Sisters  of  Cald- 
wett.  NJ. 

Saints  Peter  and  Paul  has  been  celebrating 
its  100th  anniversary  with  a  series  of  events 
that  began  on  May  20,  1988.  The  climax  will 
be  a  concelebrated  Mass  of  Thanksgiving  with 
IMost  Rev.  Theodore  E.  McCarrick,  Archbishop 
of  Newark,  as  prirKipal  celebrant. 

Saints  Peter  and  Paul  Church  has  been  a 
beacon  in  ttie  lives  of  tens  of  ttK>usar)ds  of  in- 
dividuals who  came  to  Hoboken  and  raised 
their  families  and  have  moved  to  other  parts 
of  our  State  and  Nation.  You  can  t>e  assured, 
however,  ttiat  tfiey  have  never  forgotten  their 
earty  days  in  tt>e  United  States,  however  bleak 
they  were,  which  built  a  solkj  foundation  of 
Amencanism  for  ttiem,  deveksping  each  as  a 
fine  thread  in  the  beautiful  tapestry  we  know 
as  America. 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  here  in  ttie  House 
of  Representatives  wish  to  join  me  today  in 
this  tribute  to  Saints  Peter  and  Paul's  Parish 
arxl  pay  tribute  to  its  glonous  100  years  of 
service  to  God  and  man,  sharing  my  pride  and 
exter>ding  t)est  wishes  to  all  ttie  parishkiners, 
nuns,  and  pnests  of  this  great  parish. 


BANNING  NUCLEAR  TESTS— ITS 
BUSH'S  MOVE 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  MARKEY 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOCSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  18,  1989 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Bush  ad- 
ministration is  reported  to  be  near  completion 
of  its  strategic  review,  and  many  of  us  in  Con- 
gress will  be  very  Interested  in  seeing  if  the 
administratwn  will  t>e  going  beyond  Vne  stale 
formulas  for  avoiding  nuclear  test  limits  that 
were  devek>ped  t>y  the  Reagan  administration. 
Last  week  142  Members  of  the  House  and  23 
Members  of  ttw  Senate  joined  in  urging  the 
President  to  adopt  a  polk:y  which  favors  nego- 
tiation of  furttier  test  limits  and  puts  our  coun- 
try on  track  toward  first  restricting  and  then 
banning  nudear  test  exptosions  by  the  mkl- 
1990's. 

I  woukJ  like  to  call  to  my  colleagues  atten- 
tion an  excellent  article  wfuch  concisely  sets 
forth  the  options  facing  the  PresKlent  on  Vhe 
testirtg  issue. 

[Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Apr. 

24.  1989] 

Banning  Nuclear  Tests— It's  Bush's  Move 

(By  PhlUp  G.  Schrag) 

Forty  countries,  including  Egypt,  India. 
Iran,  and  Iraq,  have  recently  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  19A3  Limited  Test  Ban 
Treaty,  which  prohibits  tests  of  nuclear 
weapons  in  the  atmosphere.  They  want  to 
turn  it  into  a  treaty  banniiig  all  nuclear 
weapons  testing.  This  initiative  presents  the 
Bush  administration  with  a  diplomatic  chal- 
lenge and  a  national  security  opportunity. 

More  than  100  countries  have  joined  the 
treaty  over  its  26-year  life.  But  nuclear 
weapons  testing  by  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  by 
Britain.  Prance,  and  China,  continues  at  a 
vigorous  pace  underground. 
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Such  testing  has  been  vigorously  criticized 
by  most  countries.  In  1987.  128  countries 
voted  for  a  United  Nations  resolution  advo- 
cating the  amendment  that  has  just  been 
formally  proposed.  Only  the  US.  Prance, 
and  Britain  opposed  the  resolution. 

The  Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty's  amend- 
ment clause  specifies  that  a  conference  to 
consider  amendments  must  be  convened  if 
requested  by  one-third  of  the  parties.  The 
US.  Britain,  and  the  USSR— the  three  coun- 
tries that  drafted  the  treaty— are  responsi- 
ble for  convening  such  a  conference.  Those 
countries  will  each  have  only  one  vote  at 
the  conference,  but  under  the  treaty  each  of 
them  can  veto  any  amendments. 

The  40  countries  that  have  now  called  for 
an  amendment  conference  are  more  than  a 
third  of  the  parties.  These  countries  want 
an  end  to  underground  as  well  as  atmos- 
pheric testing.  What  should  the  US  do? 

In  large  part,  the  answer  to  this  question 
depends  on  whether  the  Bush  administra- 
tion thinks  that  continued  testing  is  neces- 
sary, and,  if  so,  for  how  long.  Until  1981. 
every  American  president  since  Dwight  Ei- 
senhower had  endorsed  efforts  to  negotiate 
a  comprehensive  test  ban  agreement. 
Reagan  administration  officials  reversed 
this  longstanding  policy,  believing  that  nu- 
clear weapons  testing  would  be  necessary  in- 
definitely to  develop  new  types  of  nuclear 
weapons  and  to  make  sure  that  the  nuclear 
weapons  already  in  the  US  stockpile  will 
work.  President  Reagan  also  canceled  ongo- 
ing comprehensive  test  ban  negotiations. 
But  President  Bush  may  take  a  fresh  look 
at  this  issue. 

There  is  reasons  to  think  that  a  ban  on 
nuclear  testing  at  this  time  would  enhance 
American  national  security.  If  the  US  and 
the  USSR  stop  testing,  it  will  be  more  diffi- 
cult for  hard-liners  in  third-world  states  to 
argue  that  their  countries  needed  to  test  nu- 
clear weapons  to  acquire  international  pres- 
tige. A  comprehensive  ban  would  also  help 
to  stabilize  the  nuclear  arms  race  by  impair- 
ing the  ability  of  either  the  US  or  the  USSR 
to  build  new  generations  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons. 

Concern  about  the  reliability  of  stockpiled 
weapons  could  be  eliminated  by  giving  final 
proof  tests  to  any  types  of  weapons  in  the 
stockpile  that  have  not  yet  been  tested 
fully,  and  then  freezing  existing  blueprints. 
New  types  of  nuclear  missiles  and  bombs 
would  have  to  be  designed  to  incorporate  ex- 
isting designs. 

The  problem  of  verification,  long  a  critical 
issue  in  negotiations,  has  largely  been 
solved  by  technological  advances  in  seismol- 
ogy. 

President  Bush  could  resttond  in  four 
ways  to  the  40-nation  initiative.  Three  of 
them  are  reasonable.  The  fourth  possibility 
would  he  diplomatically  isolating  and  would 
throw  away  an  opportunity  to  contribute  to 
nuclear  nonprolif  eration. 

Pirst,  the  President  could  seize  the  initia- 
tive by  reopening  negotiations  with  the 
USSR  toward  a  comprehensive  test  ban. 

Second,  if  the  President  wants  to  move  at 
a  more  modest  pace  toward  an  eventual 
comprehensive  test  ban  treaty,  he  could  ex- 
plore with  the  USSR  a  gradual  phase-out  of 
nuclear  weapon  tests  over  several  years. 

Either  of  these  approaches  could  lead  to  a 
treaty  that  would  advance  American  inter- 
ests, and  either  of  them  could  convince  the 
40  nations  that  the  superpowers  are  en- 
gaged in  a  serious  effort  to  end  nuclear 
weapons  testing.  As  a  result,  the  pressure  to 
hold  a  large  conference,  in  which  the  US 
would  have  only  limited  influence,  might 
at>ate. 
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Third,  the  US  could  endorse  the  40-nation 
initiative,  convene  the  conference  promptly, 
and  work  within  it  to  help  frame  a  sound, 
effective  amendment.  For  example,  it  could 
insist  on  suitable  verification  arrangements 
and  a  schedule  for  an  end  to  testing  which 
permitted  final  experiments  with  any  weap- 
ons that  have  to  be  modified  to  remain  reli- 
able without  further  testing. 

The  least  attractive  policy  would  be  Amer- 
ican obstruction  of  this  new  international 
effort  to  move  the  world  toward  a  compre- 
hensive test  ban. 

This  course  would  enable  the  USSR  to 
continue  to  portray  itself  as  more  devoted 
than  the  US  to  arms  control.  It  would  also 
increase  the  likelihood  that  by  the  end  of 
the  century,  Pakistan.  Iraq,  Iran,  and  other 
nations  will  test  nuclear  weapons  and 
deploy  the  missiles  and  bombers  that  could 
eventually  ensnarl  the  world  in  a  nuclear 
war. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  AUBURN 
DAM  LEGISLATION 


HON.  NORMAN  D.  SHUMWAY 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  18,  1989 

Mr.  SHUMWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  1988  proved 
to  be  another  important  year  in  the  quest  to 
complete  the  Auburn  Dam.  For  years  oppo- 
nents of  the  multipurpose  Auburn  Dam  have 
pointed  to  the  lack  of  non-Federal  cost  shar- 
ing partners  as  evidence  that  the  project  was 
not  economical.  These  opponents  have 
argued  that  if  we  truly  needed  a  multipurpose 
Aubum  Dam  somebody  would  step  forward  to 
help  fund  it.  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  in  1988 
"somebody"  did  step  forward.  The  American 
River  Authority  [ARA],  a  joint  entity  made  up 
of  county  and  water  district  officials  from  El 
Dorado  and  Placer  Counties,  has  officially  pro- 
posed to  finance  $700  million  for  the  water 
and  power  portions  of  the  project. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  ARA's  action  is  irrefutable 
evidence  that  this  project  is  both  sorely 
needed  and  economically  viable.  Their  action 
has  served  to  expand  the  base  of  local  sup- 
port for  this  project  and  rejuvenate  the  enthu- 
siasm of  many  long-time  supporters.  And  it 
has  sparked  renewed  interest  on  the  part  of 
the  Interior  Department  to  negotiate  a  Feder- 
al/non-Federal  partnership  which  is  fiscally  re- 
alistic in  these  days  of  tight  Federal  dollars.  In 
short,  the  ARA's  proposal  has  moved  the 
Auburn  Dam  effort  to  a  new  level. 

Sacramento  officials  desperate  to  move  for- 
ward with  a  comprehensive  flood  control  plan 
should  hail  the  ARA  proposal  as  a  major 
breakthrough  in  what  has  been,  to  date,  a 
paralyzing  decisionmaking  process.  There  is 
no  longer  a  need  for  a  dry  dam  versus  multi- 
purpose Aubum  Dam  debate.  Proponents  of 
the  dry  dam  can  no  longer  argue  that  "it  Is  the 
logical  'middle  ground'  since  the  funding  for  a 
multipurpose  dam  is  not  available."  In  es- 
sence, the  so-called  dry  dam  option  is  ren- 
dered irrelevant  now  that  a  viable  Federal/ 
non-Federal  cost  sharing  agreement  to  fund 
the  multipurpose  project  has  been  proposed. 
And  waiting  for  the  Corps'  dry  dam  report 
before  doing  anything  would  be  a  waste  of 
precious  time  which  postpones  the  ultimate 
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flood  control  solution  since  the  report  won't 
t>e  completed  for  more  than  a  year,  and  In  the 
meantime  much  could  be  done  in  the  way  of 
achieving  consensus  on  the  comprehensive 
multipurpose  project. 

Despite  the  ARA's  funding  tweakthrough, 
there  is  still  a  considerable  way  to  go.  A  final 
agreement  must  be  worked  out  to  the  satis- 
faction of  all  involved— the  flood  control  bene- 
ficiaries, potential  water  and  power  users,  fish- 
eries and  recreation  advocates  and  the  new 
administration. 

But  we  can't  work  out  an  agreement  that 
takes  care  of  the  needs  of  all  the  affected 
constituencies  until  we  all  recognize  the  need 
to  work  constructively  with  one  another.  Un- 
fortunately, many  environmental  organizations 
continue  to  hold  to  their  no-multipurpose-dam- 
at-any-cost  position.  Clearly,  this  extreme  po- 
sition allows  no  room  for  debate,  no  room  for 
consensus,  no  room  for  compromise.  The  dire 
flood  threat  will  not  allow  Sacramento  officials 
to  view  no  option  as  the  best  option  any 
longer.  These  leaders  will  have  to  eventually 
forge  a  politically  acceptable  middle  ground  to 
take  care  of  their  inescapable  flood  control 
and  American  River  needs.  As  the  path  to  the 
middle  ground  moves  forward,  the  non-multi- 
purpose-dam-at-any-cost  advocates  will  in- 
creasingly cut  themselves  out  of  the  debate— 
you  can't  forge  a  middle  ground  and  at  the 
same  time  please  those  who  adhere  to  a  ca- 
pricious, extreme  position. 

In  truth,  the  best  middle  ground  is  a  multi- 
purpose project  that  properly  balances  the 
need  for  flood  protection,  the  need  for  in- 
creased water  deliveries,  the  need  for  power 
generation  and  the  need  for  environmental 
protection,  including  fisheries  and  recreational 
protection  and  enhancement.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to  amend 
the  original  Auburn  Dam  authorizing  statute  to 
ensure  that  when  constructed,  the  project 
achieves  this  proper  balance. 

1  believe  my  bill  is  an  important  fine-tuning 
of  the  original  authorizing  act.  It  is  intended  to 
focus  the  debate  among  affected  community 
leaders  on  ensuring  that  we  construct  an 
Auburn  Dam  that  best  serves  the  widest  range 
of  needs — including  environmental  needs— 
and  the  widest  range  of  beneficiaries.  I  fully 
realize  that,  as  is  the  case  with  any  other  bill, 
the  debate  on  this  legislation  and  its  provi- 
sions only  begins  with  its  introduction.  As  a 
result,  I  fen/ently  hope  that  Sacramento  com- 
munity leaders  recognize  that  with  the  intro- 
duction of  this  bill  comes  a  serious  opportunity 
to  move  the  political  consensus  on  this  issue 
fonward.  The  sooner  the  legislative  process 
starts  on  this  issue  the  sooner  we  can  come 
up  with  a  legislative  product  that  articulates 
and  implements  the  politically  optimum  middle 
ground,  thereby  removing  the  threat  of  flood 
devastation,  drought  and  a  fading  Lower 
American  River. 

In  closing,  I  would  reurge  those  leaders  in 
Sacramento  who  have  in  the  past  refused  to 
seriously  examine  a  multipurpose  Auburn  Dam 
because  of  fiscal  skepticism,  to  take  a  good 
hard  look.  Embrace  the  spirit  of  the  ARA  pro- 
posal and  see  if  you  can't  make  a  multipur- 
pose dam  work  to  the  advantage  of  those  you 
represent.  The  four  basic  components  we 
need  to  agree  on  for  a  workable  Auburn  Dam 
package  are:  First,  that  the  ARA  financing 
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plan  is  feasible;  second,  that  the  water  is 
needed  in  the  area  and  can  be  used  both  to 
protect  fisheries  and  recreation  in  the  Wild 
and  Scenic  Lower  American  River  and  for 
area  M&l  water  users;  third,  that  the  flood 
control  cost  to  Sacramento  is  not  higher  for  a 
multipurpose  project  than  the  other  alterna- 
tives; and  fourth,  that  moving  fonward  with  the 
multipurpose  project  will  deliver  flood  protec- 
tion for  the  area  in  a  quicker,  more  predictable 
time  frame. 

With  these  kinds  of  assurances,  a  multipur- 
pose Auburn  Dam  is  a  winner  for  all  affect- 
ed—Placer, El  Dorado,  and  Sacramento 
Counties  as  well  as  the  new  administration— 
which  is  the  way  it  should  be.  After  all,  this  is 
a  communitywide  issue,  the  importance  of 
which  demands  unity  in  our  region. 


SOME  OBSERVATIONS  ON  DE- 
VELOPMENTS IN  THE  MIDDLE 
EAST 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  18,  1989 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  recently 
concluded  a  2-week  visit  to  the  Middle  East, 
during  which  I  spoke  with  a  wide  range  of 
leaders— President  Mubarak  of  Egypt,  six  Is- 
raeli cabinet  ministers  including  Prime  Minister 
Shamir,  Crown  Prince  Hassan  of  Jordan, 
Syrian  President  Assad,  and  an  assortment  of 
West  Bank  mayors,  journalists,  and  political 
activists.  I  would  like  to  share  my  observations 
with  my  colleagues. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee,  much  of  my  trip  dealt  with  military 
issues  that  are  classified.  But  much  of  the  trip 
was  unclassified.  In  this  brief  report,  I  would 
like  to  touch  on  five  topics  that  have  often 
come  up  in  conversations  I  have  had  since  my 
return: 

Has  Arafat  really  changed? 

Is  the  peace  process  going  anywhere? 

Who's  the  real  power  on  the  Arab  side? 

Can  the  Israeli  political  process  work? 

What's  the  nature  of  our  military  ties  to 
Israel? 

HAS  ARAFAT  REALLY  CHANGED? 

A  major  topic  of  debate  in  Israel  and  the 
United  States— and  the  Arab  worid  as  well- 
revolves  around  the  question  of  the  true  inten- 
tions of  Yasser  Arafat  and  the  PLO.  Have  they 
really  changed  their  position  to  recognize 
Israel,  or  is  this  just  a  posture  du  jour  to  allow 
them  to  get  a  temtorial  base  on  the  West 
Bank  from  which  they  could  then  pursue  their 
old  goal  of  wiping  out  the  Jewish  state? 

There  are  really  two  answers  to  this  ques- 
tion. First,  Arafat  and  the  PLO  have  tnjiy 
changed  their  position  and  really  do  recognize 
Israel's  right  to  exist.  Second,  that  doesn't 
mean  Israel  can  simply  retire  from  the  West 
Bank  and  see  peace  and  love  reign  for  gen- 
erations to  come. 

First,  Arafat  and  the  PLO  have  changed 
their  positions— not  for  love  of  Israel,  but  for 
political  reasons.  The  PLO  is  a  political  organi- 
zation. It  reflects  the  attitudes  of  its  constitu- 
ency. The  organization  was  for  decades  be- 
holden to  the  Palestinians  in  the  diaspora— 
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Palestinians  who  had  left  their  homes  in  what 
is  now  Israel  and  for  wfujm  the  destruction  of 
Israel  was  the  only  way  to  return  home.  The 
PLO  reflected  the  attitudes  of  that  constituen- 
cy. 

Then,  in  December  1987,  the  uprising 
t>egan  on  the  West  Bank  and  in  Gaza.  That 
gave  the  organization  a  new  and  very  different 
constituency.  The  bulk  of  the  residents  of  the 
occupied  territories  come  from  the  occupied 
territories;  their  birthplaces  are  there— not  in 
Israel  proper.  They  were  not  pleased  with  the 
PLO's  old  rhetoric,  which  did  them  no  good 
since  their  chief  aim  is  to  get  out  from  under 
Israeli  control.  They  don't  care  what  happens 
in  Haifa  or  Tel  Aviv;  they  care  what  happens 
in  Nablus  and  Hebron. 

In  the  last  year,  the  PLO  recognized  that 
the  real  action  was  on  the  West  Bank  and 
that  the  organization  would  lose  its  following 
among  the  Palestinians  the  worid  was  watch- 
ing if  it  failed  to  reflect  the  interests  of  this 
constituency.  The  Palestinians  of  the  Diaspo- 
ra, meanwhile,  were  progressively  assimilating 
into  the  societies  where  they  lived.  That  didn't 
mean  they  liked  Israel  anymore,  but  it  meant 
that  fewer  and  fewer  really  thought  of  return- 
ing to  live  in  their  old  home  towns.  The  goals 
of  the  Palestinians  were  changing  significantly. 
And  the  PLO  leadership  finally  caught  up  with 
their  constituency  and  changed  last  year. 

Does  that  mean  Israel  should  just  sign  on 
the  dotted  line  and  accept  a  Palestinian  state? 
Certainly  not.  Intentions  can  change.  The  PLO 
might  shift  back  to  its  old  attitudes— for  exanv 
ple,  if  the  Palestinians  of  the  refugee  camps  in 
Lebanon  once  again  become  its  chief  con- 
stituency. Furthermore,  there  is  certainly  a  vio- 
lent minority  of  Palestinians  who  do  not 
accept  the  new  PLO  posture  and  never  will 
agree  to  a  peace  agreement  that  recognizes 
Israel.  They  will  always  pose  a  serious  threat 
for  the  State  of  Israel— not  to  mention  for  any 
Palestinian  entity.  Any  agreement,  therefore, 
has  to  provide  real  security  guarantees  for 
Israel.  It  isn't  what  Arafat  says  in  speeches 
that  matters;  it's  what  a  treaty  establishes  on 
the  ground. 

THE  PEACE  PROCESS 

Is  the  peace  process  going  anywhere,  espe- 
cially considering  the  conflicting  views  of  the 
two  largest  political  parties  in  Israel?  The 
Labor  Party  accepts  that  peace  can  and  ought 
to  be  achieved  by  exchanging  land  for  peace. 
But  the  Likud  party— the  largest  party  in  the 
Knesset— rejects  that  premise.  Stome  Likud- 
niks  reject  the  premise  on  ideological 
grounds— the  West  Bank  is  part  of  Eretz  Israel 
and  can  never  be  handed  over  to  others.  But 
in  my  conversations  I  detected  many  Likud 
political  leaders  rejecting  land-for-peace  on 
political  grounds— that  is,  because  a  majority 
of  Likud  voters  are  ideological. 

Many  Likud  leaders— 1  cannot  fathom  what 
proportion — quietly  accept  the  logic  of  Labor: 
democratic  Israel  cannot  permanently  keep 
the  rapidly  reproducing  Arab  population  of  the 
West  Bank  and  Gaza  disenfranchised  and 
within  Israel.  The  demographic  bomb  is  tick- 
ing. Likud,  while  officially  rejecting  the  conclu- 
sions Labor  draws  from  this,  does  not  dispute 
the  reality  described  by  Labor.  The  message 
conveyed  by  these  Likudniks  was  simple:  It 
will  take  time  for  Likud  voters  to  shift  from  ide- 
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otogy  to  pragmatism — to  accept  ttiat  Israel 
cannot  absorb  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza  be- 
cause the  newty  enfrarwhised  citizens  would 
soon  be  able  to  eliminate  the  Jewish  state 
through  the  ballot  box. 

So,  tt>e  good  news  is  tttat  many  Likud  lead- 
ers accept  tt\9  premise  that  peace  means 
giving  up  much  of  tt>e  occupied  territories.  The 
bad  news  is  ttiat  they  won't  be  willing  to  say 
that  publicly  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

I  expect  Prime  Minister  Shamir  to  pursue  a 
policy  of  auto<x>my  for  ttie  West  Bank  and 
Gaza.  The  Arabs  would  run  tfie  sewers,  high- 
ways, and  schools  on  ttieir  own,  but  the  police 
powers  would  be  totally  under  Israeli  control. 
Shamir  expects  this  autorKxny  plan  to  provide 
some  txeathing  space  in  which  to  figure  out 
wtuit  to  do  r>ext. 

I'm  rwt  corrvirKed  that  this  Is  the  best  ap- 
proach either  for  Israel  or  ttie  Likud  party. 
Labor's  logic  seems  more  compelling.  As 
more  Israelis  focus  on  tf>e  rapidly  growing 
Arab  population,  Israeli  voters  might  well  shift 
to  tt>e  Latxx  party  in  small  increments,  leaving 
Likud  with  an  kjeological  mirxxity. 

Politicians  traditionally  follow  tfieir  constitu- 
encies. The  PLO  is  doing  that.  It  doesn't  re- 
quire great  imagination.  But  statesmen  lead 
their  constituetxries.  Statesmen  offer  a  way 
out  of  a  quagmire  by  provkjing  a  vision,  a  so- 
lution, and  leadership.  Ten  years  ago.  Prime 
Minister  Begin  and  President  Sadat  led  their 
constituerx^ies.  In  Prime  Minister  Shamir,  I  see 
a  very  good  politician.  Only  time  will  tell 
whetf>er  he  will  be  a  statesman. 

SYRIA'S  ASSAD 

Speaking  of  polltKians,  Syrian  President 
Hafez  al-Assad  is  arxitfier  skilled  practitioner. 
Assad  may  be  the  sir>gle  most  savvy  political 
tactician  in  ttie  Arab  world.  A  statesman  he  is 
not.  In  1981,  he  was  threater)ed  with  a  chal- 
lenge from  Islamic  fundamentalists  In  the  third 
largest  city  in  Syria.  He  dealt  with  the  problem 
by  placing  artillery  above  tt>e  city  and  shelling 
it  Pertiaps  25,000  citizens  died.  Assad  no 
longer  faces  a  challenge  from  Islamk:  funda- 
mentalists. 

Regrettably,  we  cannot  igrxKe  Assad  when 
we  talk  about  tt>e  peace  process.  Mubarak 
gets  on  American  TV  all  the  time,  but  he's  al- 
ready signed  a  peace  agreement  with  Israel. 
King  Hussein  gets  lots  of  media  attention,  but 
he  runs  a  small  country  and  lacks  the  power 
to  influence  events  powerfully.  Assad  tends  to 
get  ignored.  That's  a  mistake.  Assad's  role  Is 
not  in  the  good  he  can  do  for  peace,  but  the 
harm.  As  he  proved  in  1981,  he  has  no 
qualms  about  making  mbble  out  of  others. 

The  Syrians  minced  no  words  in  my  discus- 
sions with  tfiem.  They  want  the  Golan  Heights 
back.  They  are  fully  prepared  to  sabotage  any 
peace  agreement  that  igrxKes  ttieir  Interests. 
When  I  expressed  jrritation  over  Vhe  Palestini- 
an terrorist  groups  they  host  ttiey  made  clear 
that  they  keep  them  as  insurance  against  Vhe 
fear— and  expectation— that  Arafat  will  sell 
them  down  the  river  in  any  talks  with  Israel. 
Prime  Minister  Shamir  may  swear  ttiat  he'll 
never  talk  to  ttie  PLO,  but  ttie  Syrians  are  cer- 
tain ttie  Israelis  eventually  will  deal  with 
Arafat — and  they're  not  happy  about  the  pros- 
pect 

In  the  United  States,  we  tend  to  ignore 
Assad  and  ttie  Syrians.  We  do  so  to  our  peril. 
Making  peace  with  the  Palestinians  may  be 
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child's  play  compared  to  sealing  a  peace  with 
Assad. 

ISRAELI  POLITICS 

Last  Novemt)er's  Knesset  elections  pro- 
duced another  virtual  standoff  between  the 
right  and  left,  while  the  ultraorthodox  parties 
emerged  in  between  to  t>edevil  the  political 
system  with  their  unorthodox  agenda.  While 
both  the  Labor  and  Likud  parties  were  asking, 
"How  do  we  achieve  peace?"  the  ultraortho- 
dox parties  brushed  the  peace  issue  aside  to 
ask,  "Who  is  a  Jew?" 

Ttiese  two  realities— the  standoff  between 
the  two  big  parties  and  the  power  exerted  by 
relative  fringe  groups— are  often  cited  by  Is- 
raelis appalled  by  their  political  system.  I  do 
not  share  their  fears  and  worries.  I  remain  im- 
pressed by  the  vibrancy  of  Israeli  democracy. 
It  is  one  of  Israel's  major  attractions  and  a  key 
reason  why  It  has  drawn  such  overwhelming 
support  from  the  American  people. 

Israel  Is  a  far  more  open  society  than  any  of 
the  Arab  countries.  It  Is  also  more  open  than 
many  European  societies.  Despite  the  im- 
mense security  challenge  Israel  faces,  it  has 
not  compromised  on  democratic  values. 

The  public  political  debate  is  fluid  and  well- 
fueled.  Political  leaders  are  rendily  accessible 
to  the  public  and  make  themselves  available 
for  unending  interviews  on  Israeli  radio  and 
televiskjn.  Political  figures  of  right,  left  and 
center  are  thoughtful,  intelligent  and  adept  at 
communicating  often  complicated  concepts — 
not  just  regurgitating  slogans  and  pat  phrases. 

These  are  some  of  the  strengths  of  the  Is- 
raeli political  system.  And  they  are  immense 
strengths.  The  weakness  is  shown  after  every 
election  when  figure  groups  win  seats  in  the 
Knesset  t)ecause  the  election  law  permits  any 
party  with  1  percent  of  the  vote  to  claim  a 
seat.  Israeli  politicians  meeting  visiting  politi- 
cians from  abroad  always  bemoan  the  frag- 
mentation this  causes.  But  I  think  this  weak- 
ness is  minor  next  to  the  numerous  strengths 
of  Israeli  democracy.  It  doesn't  just  work.  It 
works  very,  very  well  indeed. 

A  new  election  law  will  be  enacted  before 
the  next  Knesset  elections.  Most  likely,  it  will 
raise  the  threshold  for  entry  to  the  Knesset 
from  1  to  3  percent  or  5  percent  Most  every- 
one says  that  will  solve  the  fragmentation 
problem.  I  doubt  that.  In  the  elections  last  No- 
vember, Latxx  and  Likud  each  got  about  one- 
third  of  the  vote.  Ttie  four  fringe  parties  of  the 
right  got  about  10  percent  the  six  fringe  par- 
ties of  the  left  got  13  percent,  and  the  three 
ultraorttiodox  parties  got  11  percent  of  the 
vote.  A  reform  that  lifts  the  threshold  to  5  per- 
cent would  force  ttiese  smaller  parties  to  coa- 
lesce. But  that  wouldn't  break  the  impasse.  In 
fact,  I  suspect  that  if  the  Knesset  had  only 
three  or  four  parties  other  than  LatXK  and 
Likud,  those  two  major  parties  would  find  it 
much  more  painful  than  now  wtien  ttiey  are 
dealing  with  1 3  minuscule  parties. 

OUR  STRATEGIC  RELATIONSHIP 

Several  years  ago,  the  United  States  and 
Israel  started  down  a  new  road,  one  intended 
to  draw  ttie  two  countries  closer  together  in  a 
practical,  working  strategy  relationship.  Stra- 
tegk:  means  a  nehvork  of  political-military  ties. 
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This  is  a  development  that  hasn't  gotten  the 
attention  it  deserves  in  the  American  media. 
Too  few  people  are  aware  of  just  how  the  ties 
that  bind  Israel  and  the  United  States  together 
are  proliferating. 

Our  societies  have  long  t)een  linked  by 
bonds  of  friendship,  shared  values  and  mutual 
respect.  On  the  official  level,  however,  the 
main  ties  were  monetary  aid  provided  by  the 
United  States  to  Israel  and  weapons  pur- 
chases made  by  Israel  from  the  United  States. 
The  official  relationship  really  didn't  reflect  the 
breadth  and  depth  of  the  unofficial  ties. 

The  strategic  relationship  has  tieen  evolving 
over  the  years.  It  involves  some  simple  and 
obvious  ties,  such  as  the  visits  to  Israeli  ports 
by  United  States  Navy  ships  so  that  sailors 
can  enjoy  leave  time  in  a  fascinating  country. 
It  involves  some  practical  military  links,  such 
as  joint  training  exercises  by  Israeli  and  Ameri- 
can military  units.  And  it  involves  the  undra- 
matic  but  very  Important  aspect  of  mutual 
planning — military  officers  and  civilians  from 
the  two  nations  sitting  down  on  a  regular 
basis  to  analyze  problems  together  and  come 
up  with  a  joint  solution.  This  gets  very  little  at- 
tention— in  large  measure  because  planning 
for  future  contingencies  is  necessarily  highly 
classified — but  It  is  a  very  important  aspect  of 
the  evolving  relationship. 

What's  more,  Israel  supports  the  United 
States  like  no  other  country  in  the  worid. 
Unlike  many  allies,  you  don't  hear  Israel  com- 
plaining of  our  visiting  ships  carrying  nuclear 
weapons.  Our  sailors  visiting  there  don't  get 
shot  at  by  passing  motorists.  The  Israeli  Gov- 
ernment isn't  demanding  a  lot  of  military  sup- 
port from  us  while  spending  a  fraction  of  what 
we  put  into  defense.  The  Israeli  Government 
has  not  just  been  supportive  of  American 
policy  and  helpful  to  American  interests,  it  has 
been  extremely  supportive  and  extremely 
helpful — perhaps  more  so  than  any  other 
nation. 

Two  years  ago,  I  sponsored  legislation,  sub- 
sequently enacted,  under  which  Israel  is  now 
officially  recognized  as  a  "major  non-NATO 
ally."  Yes,  contrary  to  common  understanding, 
Israel  is  an  American  ally,  in  name  as  well  as 
in  practice.  I'm  proud  of  my  role  in  cementing 
that.  During  my  visit  to  Israel,  I  had  a  chance 
to  see  how  the  two-way  relationship  has  been 
developing — not  just  developing,  but  flourish- 
ing. It  was  impressive.  Most  significantly,  I  see 
nothing  on  the  horizon  to  inhibit  the  relation- 
ship from  growing  even  more  extensively. 

A  decade  ago,  I  often  noted  a  reluctance 
on  the  part  of  American  military  officers  and 
diplomats  to  get  closer  to  Israel.  There  was 
an  attitude  that  Israel  had  nothing  to  offer.  But 
the  offk^ers  and  diplomats  who  have  been  part 
of  the  developing  strategic  relationship  come 
back  with  a  different  attitude.  The  more  Ameri- 
can officials  deal  with  Israel  at  this  working 
level,  the  more  there  are  who  are  convinced 
that  our  relationship  is  a  two-way  street.  I 
want  to  see  more  American  officials  involved 
because  each  added  Increment  of  Involve- 
ment is  an  added  commitment  to  the  ties  that 
bind  Israel  and  the  United  States  closer. 
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HON.  MARY  ROSE  OAKAR 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  18,  1989 
Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  last  15 
months,  my  colleague,  (Congressman  Byron 
DORGAN,  and  I  have  worked  to  gain  support 
for  a  most  important  issue — the  removal  of 
the  Social  Security  trust  fund  reserves  from 
the  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  deficit  calcula- 
tions. At  the  same  time,  I  have  also  worked 
toward  a  responsible  solution  to  the  savings 
and  loan  crisis  that  would  accurately  show  the 
American  people  the  costs  of  the  S&L  solu- 
tion by  placing  it  on  budget. 

In  this  light,  I  believe  that  it  is  important  for 
all  Members  of  Congress  to  understand  that 
the  two  topics,  while  seeming  to  be  inter- 
twined, are,  in  fact,  separate,  critical  issues 
that  need  to  \ae  addressed  immediately  and 
honestly,  but  on  their  own  merits.  By  failing  to 
act  now  and  act  responsibly,  we  will  be  break- 
ing two  sacred  promises  to  the  American 
people;  To  provide  them  Social  Security 
during  their  golden  years  and  to  protect  their 
current  and  future  savings  from  profiteers  and 
pirates. 

The  problem  of  including  the  Social  Security 
trust  fund  reserves  in  the  deficit  calculations  is 
a  rapidly  growing  problem  that  threatens  to 
delay  the  day  of  reckoning  and  places  the 
entire  trust  fund  in  jeopardy.  By  continuing  to 
use  the  growing  reserves  as  a  means  of  fi- 
nancing general  government  operations,  we 
are  setting  the  Nation  up  for  an  enormous  and 
in-econcilable  burden  in  the  next  few  years. 

The  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  budget  plan 
calls  for  changing  the  deficit  calculation  to  ex- 
clude the  trust  fund  reserves  beginning  in 
1993.  At  that  time,  those  reserves  will  total 
almost  $100  billion.  When  these  funds,  which 
will  be  used  until  then  to  finance  general  gov- 
ernment operations,  are  removed,  the  deficit 
will  instantly  swell  to  unprecedented  levels. 
And,  I  dare  say,  the  resulting  political  pande- 
monium will  exceed  anything  we  have  experi- 
enced in  the  last  10  years. 

There  is,  however,  an  easier,  more  respon- 
sible solution  to  avoid  this  coming  problem.  If 
we  act  today  to  remove  the  trust  fund  re- 
serves from  the  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  defi- 
cit calculations,  we  will  responsibly  avoid  a 
larger,  more  intractable  problem  in  just  a  few, 
short  years. 

Tied  to  this  discussion  in  the  decision  by 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  place  the 
cost  of  the  savings  and  loan  solution  on 
budget,  following  the  lead  of  my  Committee 
on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urtjan  Affairs.  I  ap- 
plaud the  members  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  and  their  able  Chairman,  Dan 
RoSTENKOwSKi,  for  acting  in  a  courageous 
and  forthright  manner,  despite  the  possibility 
their  decision  could  swell  the  deficit  by  $50 
billion  over  3  years  and  invite  a  Presidential 
veto. 

My  point  here,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  to  offset 
the  possibility  of  increasing  the  deficit,  efforts 
may  be  made  to  keep  the  social  security  trust 
fund  reserves  within  the  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
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lings  deficit  calculation.  That  would  make  the 
bitter  pill  of  S&L  reform  more  palatable,  t>ut  at 
the  equally  bitter  prospect  of  mortgaging  the 
financial  future  of  millions  of  American  citizens 
who  will  be  expecting  their  rightfully  earned 
Social  Security  benefits. 

As  I  said  at  the  beginning  of  my  remarks, 
Mr.  Speaker,  these  two  issues  may  seem  to 
be  related,  but  they  are  entirely  separate  and 
it  would  be  a  mistake  of  epic  proportion  for 
Congress  to  confuse  them.  We  must  be  vigi- 
lant to  ensure  that  does  not  happen. 


TRIBUTE  TO  PATRICIA  A. 
BARNES 


HON.  WALTER  E.  FAUNTROY 

or  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  18,  1989 
Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  indeed 
an  honor  for  me  to  salute  today  one  of  the 
most  outstanding  musical  talents  and  most 
generous  spirits  ever  to  bloom  from  childhood 
roots  here  in  the  Nation's  Capital,  an  amazing 
young  woman  who  has  dedicated  her  life  to 
the  Lord  and  her  energies  to  serving  the 
needs  of  His  children  throughout  the  worid: 
Ms.  Patricia  Ann  Barnes. 

A  native  Washingtonian,  Patricia  was  gifted 
as  a  young  girl  with  a  beautiful  voice  and 
began  singing  publicly  at  age  13.  Through  pri- 
vate study,  as  well  as  through  her  training  at 
Montgomery  Junior  College  and  Howard  Uni- 
versity, Patricia  developed  her  natural  talent 
into  the  exquisite  lyric  soprano  instrument  that 
today  delights  audiences  throughout  the 
worid.  Now  renowned  internationally,  she 
made  her  debut  as  a  sacred  music  concert 
artist  at  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the 
Performing  Arts  here  in  Washington,  CK;,  on 
Sunday,  October  23,  1983.  Since  then,  Ms. 
Barnes'  ministry  of  music  has  led  her  through- 
out the  United  States,  the  Caribbean,  Europe, 
Africa,  and  Australia,  bringing  spiritual  renewal 
and  hopefulness  to  all  who  would  hear  her 
message. 

Patricia  has  ministered  in  song  to  Members 
of  Congress  and  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States;  she  has  appeared  with  Bishop 
Desmond  Tutu  and  with  the  Rev.  Billy 
Graham;  she  has  sung  before  diplomats  and 
military  officers  in  some  of  the  grandest  set- 
tings on  the  globe.  But  the  aspect  of  Patricia 
Barnes'  music  ministry  that  impresses  me 
most,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  her  selfless  commitment 
to  serving  "the  least  of  these"  among  us:  the 
legions  of  homeless  individuals  and  of  prison 
inmates  so  often  consumed  by  personal  quag- 
mires of  hopelessness  and  neglect. 

Over  the  past  few  years,  Ms.  Barnes  has 
held  dozens  of  benefit  concerts  through  which 
she  has  focused  the  hearts  and  minds  and 
grateful  generosity  of  her  audiences  on  the 
plight  of  the  millions  of  men  and  women,  and 
children  who  cannot  enjoy,  as  we  do.  the 
comforts  we  too  frequently  take  for  granted: 
nutritious  food  to  eat,  clean  clothes  to  wear,  a 
home  to  feel  safe  in,  a  warm  bed  to  rest  in. 
Through  the  unselfish  contributions  of  her  mu- 
sical genius  to  helping  other  people,  Patricia 
Barnes  has  raised  thousands  upon  thousands 
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of  dollars— not  to  enfiance  her  own  material 
riches,  but  to  provide  for  our  less  fortunate 
sisters  and  brothers  greater  opportunities  to 
sustain  tfiemselves  and  to  take  those  first  ten- 
tative steps  toward  self-sufficiency. 

Even  more  important  than  her  fund-raising 
abilities,  though,  is  the  tremendous  power  that 
Patricia  Barnes  exudes  to  raise  our  spirits:  her 
musical  genuis,  empowered  by  her  own  un- 
yielding faith  that  through  God  "all  things  are 
possible,"  uplifts  the  personal  determination 
of  each  one  of  us  to  invest  that  much  more  of 
our  own  energies  in  furthering  the  causes  of 
justice  and  goodr^ess.  And  when  Patricia 
takes  her  ministry  into  the  prisons,  her  musk;al 
message  touches  countless  tormented  lives, 
bringing  them  hope  and  inspiration  through 
the  beauty  and  depth  of  her  own  spiritual  lib- 
eration. 

I  have  been  personally  blessed  to  enjoy  the 
music  of  Patricia  Barnes  many  times;  tHrt  each 
time  I  hear  her,  1  am  startled  by  her  intensity 
and  brilliance,  not  only  as  a  singer  but  also  as 
a  messenger  of  the  Gospel.  At  my  own  30th 
anniversary  celebration  as  pastor  of  New 
Bethel  Baptist  Church  here  in  the  Nation's 
Capital,  I  was  grateful  that  Patricia  Barnes 
could  be  there  with  us  to  lift  her  voice  in 
thanksgiving  and  praise  to  the  Lord— and  I 
can  personally  attest  to  the  joy  and  the  spiritu- 
al excitement  she  generates  through  her  min- 
istry of  music. 

Both  as  a  musician  and  as  a  servant  of  hu- 
manity, Ms.  Patricia  A.  Barnes  is  indeed  a  na- 
tional treasure.  I  am  delighted,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
commend  her  today  before  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  of  America  and  to  wish  this 
talented  young  woman  a  lifetime  of  continued 
good  health  and  success  in  her  outstanding 
international  music  ministry. 


TANKER  TRANSPORT  TRAINING 
SYSTEM 


HON.  DENNY  SMITH 

or  OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  18,  1989 
Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  fol- 
lowed with  interest  for  some  time  the  pro- 
posed changes  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force's  pilot 
training  program.  The  Air  Force  has  settled  in 
part  on  the  Tanker-Transport  Training  System 
[TTTS],  which  will  procure  and  use  up  to  21 1 
commercial  business  jets  for  the  Air  Force's 
Specialized  Undergraduate  Pilot  Training 
[SUPT]  Program. 

The  TTTS  aircraft  will  be  a  missionized  off- 
the-shelf  business  jet,  and  I  understand  sever- 
al American  aircraft  manufacturers  plan  to 
submit  bids  on  the  contract  to  supply  these 
aircraft  to  the  Air  Force.  This  is  great  news, 
because  in  the  past  I  have  watched  with 
dismay  as  U.S.  Armed  Forces  aircraft  pro- 
grams have  used  more  and  more  foreign  de- 
signs and  joint-manufacturing  arrangements  to 
produce  aircraft  that  we  could — and  should— 
produce  totally  at  home.  These  have  been  op- 
portunities lost,  and  we  should  not  allow  it  to 
happen  again  in  the  TTTS  program.  An  Amen- 
can  firm  should  provide  this  aircraft. 

This  program  is  particulariy  important  to  the 
general  aviatk>n  manufacturing  industry  in  this 
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country,  vytiich  has  been  in  a  down-turn  for 
more  than  a  few  years  because  of  exception- 
ally high  product  liability  costs. 

The  TTTS  procurement  essentially  kicks-off 
the  Specialized  Undergraduate  Pilot  Training 
[SUPT]  Program  and  paves  the  way  for  new 
generations  of  U.S.  Air  Force  pilots  to  receive 
specialized  training  in  aircraft  whose  flight 
characteristics  and  performance  closely  match 
those  tfiat  they  will  later  fly  in  defense  of  this 
country. 

We  have  tfie  opportunity  under  this  procure- 
ment to  not  only  enhance  the  training  method 
of  Air  Force  student  pilots,  but  also  restore  a 
vital  part  of  the  country's  aircraft  manufactur- 
ing base.  I  hope  that  an  American  manufac- 
tured txjsiness  jet  will  be  selected.  I  will  con- 
tinue to  follow  the  TTTS  program  with  interest 
arxj  I  erKXXjrage  my  colleagues  to  do  the 
same. 


CLOSED  MILITARY  FACILITIES 
SHOULD  BE  TRANSFERRED  TO 
BUREAU  OF  PRISONS 


HON.  BYRON  L  DORGAN 

OP  NORTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  18,  1989 

Mr.  CX)RGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  introducing  today  for  myself  and  my  col- 
leagues a  joint  resolution  which  would  urge 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  transfer  closed 
military  facilities  to  ttie  Federal  Bureau  of  Pris- 
ons for  use  as  prisons  for  drug  offenders. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

We  cannot  continue  to  allow  our  society  to 
be  threatened  by  the  rapid  rise  in  drug-related 
crime.  The  number  of  convictions  of  drug  of- 
fenders is  increasing  so  rs^jidly  that  there  Is 
an  emergency  in  Federal  prisons  which  are 
now  filled  beyond  capacity. 

We  are  currently  facing  a  situation  in  this 
country  where  over  two-thirds  of  Federal  in- 
mates were  convicted  of  drug  violations  and 
in  up  to  70  percent  of  serious  crimes  commit- 
ted, the  offender  was  tested  positive  for 
drugs. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  should  give  the 
highest  priority  to  transferring  these  military  in- 
stallations to  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons. 
We  have  to  address  the  need  for  space  to  in- 
carcerate drug  offenders  and  the  use  of 
closed  bases  for  this  purpose  would  accom- 
plish this  goal.  The  transfer  of  closed  military 
bases  would  help  the  overcrowding  in  prisons 
as  well  as  reduce  the  funding  need  for  build- 
ing new  prisons. 

I  urge  every  Member  to  help  take  serious 
action  against  drug  offenders  by  cosponsoring 
this  resolution. 


IN  RECOGNITION  OF  COL. 
JAMES  W.  LaBOUNTY,  A 
LEADER  OF  MEN 


HON.  BUD  SHUSTER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  18,  1989 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  morn- 
ing of  May  18,  1989;  Col.  James  W.  LaBounty 


May  18,  1989 

has  accepted  the  command  of  Sharpe  Army 
Depot  in  Lathrop,  CA.  I  am  assured  that,  in 
Jim,  the  U.S.  Army  has  selected  the  right  man 
for  what  I  know  will  be  a  difficult  assignment. 

Since  receiving  his  commission  in  1967, 
Col.  Jim  LaBounty  has  held  assignments  that 
are  indicative  of  a  great  and  growing  value  to 
the  U.S.  Army.  From  the  eariy  days  in  Pleiku, 
Vietnam  to  his  recent  assignment  as  Chief  of 
the  Legislative  Liaison  Office  of  Army  Material 
Command,  Colonel  LaBounty  has  been  a  man 
directed  to  faithfully  serving  the  Army  in  both 
staff  and  command  positions. 

Having  known  Jim  from  his  years  dating 
back  to  his  service  with  Under  Secretary  Am- 
brose, I  have  always  found  him  to  be  a  man 
of  impeccable  honor,  dedication,  and  loyalty. 
In  our  many  dealings,  I  have  steadfastly  re- 
mained confident  that  Col.  Jim  LaBounty  is  a 
man  who  will  endure  eternally  true  to  himself; 
and  always,  always  toil  for  the  good  of  the 
Army  and  our  Nation. 

Having  served  in  the  Army  and  recognizing 
the  desired  qualities  of  leadership,  I  know  that 
Col.  Jim  LaBounty  is  an  officer  who  will  long 
continue  to  earn  the  trust  and  respect  of  both 
his  superiors  and  sutxjrdinates.  Thus,  as  Jim 
leaves  his  haunts  of  Eisenhower  Avenue,  the 
Pentagon  and  Capitol  Hill;  I  take  this  brief  time 
to  tip  my  hat  to  a  gracious  gentleman,  good 
soldier,  and  leader  of  men. 
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United  States 
of  America 


Congressional  Uecord 

PROCEEDINGS   AND   DEBATES   OF   THhJOl^^   CONGRESS,    FIRST   SESSION 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— 3fo/i(/ai^,  May  22,  1989 


The  House  met  at  12  noon  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Foley]. 


DESIGNATION  OF  SPEAKER  PRO 
TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  Speaker: 

Washington,  DC,  May  22,  1989. 
I  hereby  designate  the  Honorable  Thomas 
S.  Foley  to  act  as  Speaker  pro  tempore  on 
this  day. 

Jim  Wright, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


Mr.  STEARNS  led  the  Pledge  of  Al- 
legiance as  follows: 

I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  Flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  to  the  Repub- 
lic for  which  it  stands,  one  nation  under 
God,  indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice  for 
all. 


PRAYER 


The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford.  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Let  us  pray  using  the  words  of  St. 
Francis  of  Assisi: 

"Lord,  make  me  an  instrument  of 
Thy  peace,  where  there  is  hatred,  let 
me  sow  love;  where  there  is  injury, 
pardon;  where  there  is  doubt,  faith; 
where  there  is  despair,  hope;  where 
there  is  darkness,  light;  and  where 
there  is  sadness,  joy. 

"O  Divine  Master,  grant  that  I  may 
not  so  much  seek  to  be  consoled  as  to 
console;  to  be  understood,  as  to  under- 
stand; to  be  loved  as  to  love,  for  it  is  in 
giving  that  we  receive;  it  is  in  pardon- 
ing that  we  are  pardoned;  and  it  is  in 
dying  that  we  are  born  to  eternal  life." 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  has  examined  the  Journal  of 
the  last  day's  proceedings  and  an- 
nounces to  the  House  his  approval 
thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


PLEDGE  OF  ALLEGIANCE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Stearns] 
will  please  come  forward  and  lead  the 
House  in  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  desires  to  announce  that  pursu- 
ant to  rule  XLIX,  as  a  result  of  the 
adoption  by  the  House  and  Senate  of 
the  conference  report  on  House  Con- 
current Resolution  106,  House  Joint 
Resolution  280,  increasing  the  statuto- 
ry limit  on  the  public  debt,  has  been 
engrossed  and  is  deemed  to  have  been 
passed  by  the  House  on  May  17,  1989. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Haller,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  with  an 
amendment  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  2402.  An  act  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1989,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res. 
106)  "Concurrent  resolution  setting 
forth  the  congressional  budget  for  the 
U.S.  Government  for  the  fiscal  years 
1990,  1991.  and  1992." 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  a  joint  resolu- 
tion of  the  following  title,  in  which 
the  concurrence  of  the  House  is  re- 
quested: 

S.J.  Res.  104.  Joint  resolution  to  express 
the  sense  of  Congress  with  respect  to  the 
health  of  the  Nation's  children. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  sections  1928a-1928d,  as 
amended,  the  Chair  on  behalf  of  the 
Vice  President,  appoints  Mr.  Pressler 


and  Mr.  Specter,  as  members  of  the 
Senate  delegation  to  the  North  Atlan- 
tic Assembly  spring  meeting,  to  be 
held  in  Antalya,  Turkey,  May  26-30, 
1989. 

The  message  also  armounced  that 
pursuant  to  section  1295(b),  title  46,  of 
the  United  States  Code,  the  Chair  on 
behalf  of  the  Vice  President,  appoints 
Mr.  Pressler,  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion, to  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the 
U.S.  Merchant  Marine  Academy. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  section  194(a),  title  14,  of 
the  United  States  Code,  the  Chair  on 
behalf  of  the  Vice  President,  appoints 
Mr.  Danforth,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transpor- 
tation, to  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard  Academy. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  section  9355(a),  title  10,  of 
the  United  States  Code,  the  Chair  on 
behalf  of  the  Vice  President  appoints 
Mr.  Cochran,  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations;  and  Mr.  Grassley, 
from  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions; to  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  Academy. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  93-29,  as 
amended  by  Public  Law  98-459,  the 
Chair  on  behalf  of  the  President  pro 
tempore,  appoints  Patricia  A.  Riley,  of 
Maine,  from  the  private  sector,  to  the 
Federal  Council  on  the  Aging,  vice  Jon 
B.  Hunter. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  section  6968(a).  title  10,  of 
the  United  States  Code,  the  Chair  on 
behalf  of  the  Vice  President,  appoints 
Mr.  Hatfield,  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  to  the  Board  of  Visi- 
tors to  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  section  4355(a),  title  10,  of 
the  United  States  Code,  the  Chair  on 
behalf  of  the  Vice  President,  appoints 
Mr.  D'Abjato  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  and  Mr.  Bums  at 
Large,  to  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the 
U.S.  Military  Academy. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  94-118.  the 
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Chair  on  behalf  of  the  President  pro 
tempore,  reappoints  Mr.  Roth,  to  the 
Japan-United  States  Friendship  Com- 
mission. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  100-204,  the 
Chair  on  behalf  of  the  President  pro 
tempore,  appoints  Mr.  Pell,  as  a 
member  of  the  U.S.  Commission  on 
Improving  the  Effectiveness  of  the 
United  Nations. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  section  403(a)(2)  of  Public 
Law  100-533,  the  Chair  announces  on 
behalf  of  the  majority  leader  his  ap- 
pointment of  Mary  Ann  Campbell  of 
Arkansas,  and  Virginia  Littlejohn  of 
Maryland,  from  the  private  sector,  to 
the  National  Women's  Business  Coun- 
cU. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS  TO  FILE 
REPORT  ON  H.R.  1278,  FINAN- 
CIAL INSTITUTION  REFORM, 
RECOVERY,  AND  ENFORCE- 
MENT ACT  OF  1989 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  have  until 
midnight  tonight,  Monday,  May  22, 
1989,  to  file  its  report  to  accompany 
the  bill.  H.R.  1278,  the  Financial  Insti- 
tution Reform,  Recovery,  and  Enforce- 
ment Act  of  1989. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

Mr.  CHANDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Pickle]  for  an  explanation  of  his  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill, 
H.R.  1278,  is  a  bill  which  affects  the 
savings  and  loan,  the  banking  and 
other  financial  institutions.  Two  other 
committees  are  involved.  We  are 
simply  trying  to  expedite  the  business 
of  the  House,  and  we  ask  consent  to 
file  our  report  at  midnight  tonight. 

Mr.  CHANDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Pickle]  for  his  explanation,  and  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


UMI 


TRIBUTE  TO  FORMER  SENATOR 
WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

(Mr.  DICKS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Satur- 
day, this  Nation  lost  one  of  the  giants 
of  American  politics,  former  Senator 
Warren  G.  Magnuson  of  Washington 
State,  who  was  also  a  former  Member 


of  the  House  of  Representatives.  From 
1936  to  1944  Warren  Magnuson  served 
in  this  body  as  Representative  of 
Washington's  First  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, after  which  he  began  a  long  and 
distinguished  career  in  the  U.S. 
Senate.  I  rise  today  in  the  well  of  the 
House  to  pay  tribute  to  a  man  who 
gave  his  entire  adult  life  to  public 
service,  to  the  citizens  of  the  State  of 
Washington.  He  was  a  public  man 
whose  accomplishments  are  legendary, 
covering  a  broad  spectrum  of  legisla- 
tive activism:  Consumer  protection, 
health  research,  environmental  preser- 
vation, and  energy  policy.  But  having 
served  as  a  member  of  his  staff,  I  want 
to  speak  about  the  personal  side  of 
Senator  Magnuson,  because  it  was  his 
compassion  for  people  and  his  vision 
of  the  activist  role  of  government  that 
provided  the  critical  impetus  for  his 
great  legislative  achievements.  He 
used  his  position  as  chairman  of  the 
Commerce  Committee  and  later  as 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee to  protect  children  from  flam- 
mable fabrics,  to  accelerate  the  war 
against  cancer,  to  prevent  consumer 
fraud,  to  lower  the  voting  age  to  18,  to 
make  American  ports  and  waterways 
safer,  and  many  other  achievements. 
His  accomplishments  for  Washington 
State  are  also  legendary:  there  are 
tangible  reminders  of  his  power,  his 
influence,  and  his  concern  for  people 
in  nearly  every  community  of  our 
State.  That  concern  stemmed  from  his 
commitment  to  full  employment:  A 
job  for  every  able-bodied  man  or 
woman.  He  was  never  bashful  for 
bringing  Federal  assistance.  Federal 
contracts  or  Federal  jobs  to  Washing- 
ton State— 'What  did  they  send  me 
here  for?"  he  used  to  ask.  It  is  no  over- 
statement to  say  that  this  one  man- 
Warren  Grant  Magnuson— had  a 
major  impact  on  the  growth  and  devel- 
opment in  Washington  State  in  the 
postwar  years,  perhaps  the  greatest 
single  impact.  My  perspective  is  a  per- 
sonal one.  though.  Today  I  feel  his 
loss  very  deeply  and  very  personally. 
He  was  a  teacher  and  mentor  to  me. 
one  who  gave  me  an  appreciation  for 
the  honor  of  being  elected  to  serve  the 
people.  Not  a  day  goes  by  here  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  when  I  do 
not  reflect  in  some  way  on  the  lessons 
I  learned  on  his  staff,  and  the  lessons 
learned  while  serving  as  a  colleague 
after  my  election  in  1976.  I  would  not 
be  here  in  the  House  today  if  it 
weren't  for  those  lessons,  and  in 
paying  tribute  to  Senator  Magnuson,  I 
must  acknowledge  the  great  debt  I 
owe  to  him.  I  will  extend  to  his  wife, 
Jermaine,  and  their  family,  the  deep 
condolences  that  I  know  are  felt  here 
in  the  House.  We  have  lost  a  great 
man.  a  loyal  colleague,  and  a  true 
friend. 


IS  THERE  A  NEED  FOR  THE 
SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  INDUSTRY? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Annunzio]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  crisis  of 
mammoth  proportions  has  engulfed  the  sav- 
ings and  loan  industry,  and  its  tremors  have 
shaken  the  foundations  of  all  financial  institu- 
tions in  this  country.  It  is  a  crisis  whose  eco- 
nomic consequences  may  reach  $200  billion, 
and  whose  resolution  will  likely  affect  every 
taxpayer,  every  homeowner  and  every  con- 
sumer in  this  Nation. 

My  purpose  is  not  to  dramatize  or  minimize 
the  seriousness  of  the  situation,  but  to  point 
out  the  magnitude  and  far-reaching  repercus- 
sions of  the  legislation  we  are  enacting.  We 
must  pass  legislation  that  will  not  only  resolve 
the  economic  and  confidence  crisis  facing  the 
savings  and  loan  industry  today,  but  provide  a 
financial  framework  for  growth  and  economic 
prosperity  tomorrow. 

It  is  that  framework  I  am  most  concerred 
about.  As  a  result  of  this  legislation,  shoi  Id 
the  first-time  homeowner  expect  a  decade  of 
economic  doom  or  a  decade  of  dreams 
coming  true?  Are  we  raising  the  costs  of 
banking  services?  Are  we  making  financial 
services  more  accessible  for  every  person? 
Our  job  is  not  just  to  restructure  the  S&L  in- 
dustry, but  to  make  it  safer  and  more  respon- 
sive to  the  community  it  serves. 

How  are  we  going  to  make  savings  and 
loans  more  responsive  to  the  community  if  we 
unreasonably  raise  net  worth  requirements 
and  force  them  to  sell  to  out-of-state  thrifts 
and  national  bank  holding  companies? 

I  am  concerned  about  the  neighborhood 
S&L  on  the  corner  that  has  provided  mort- 
gages to  thousands  of  families  in  the  area.  I 
am  not  talking  about  the  greedy  S&Ls  that  got 
caught  with  their  pants  down  in  Texas.  I  am 
talking  about  the  smaller  shops  whose  primary 
lending  area  is  within  walking  distance  of  their 
building.  What  happens  to  their  customers? 
Are  the  major  interstate  financials  that  take 
over  going  to  demonstrate  the  same  commit- 
ment to  the  community?  Will  their  managers 
live  and  vote  in  that  neighborhood?  I  think  not. 

About  half  of  all  S&Ls  cannot  currently 
meet  a  3  percent  tangible  net  worth  require- 
ment. To  achieve  this  net  worth  to  asset  ratio 
by  1991,  most  will  either  have  to  sell  out  or 
shrink.  Neither  is  a  desirable  alternative  be- 
cause ultimately  the  consumer  will  suffer: 
Mega-financials  will  be  less  sensitive  to  local 
conditions  and  shrinking  S&Ls  will  have  less 
money  to  lend.  Less  mortgage  money  means 
higher  rates  and  lower  market  demand.  Home 
sales  will  slump  and  housing  starts  will  de- 
crease. 

We  talk  about  the  need  to  provide  lifeline 
banking  services  to  the  less  fortunate,  but 
without  the  small  S&L,  low-cost  banking  op- 
tions will  further  diminish.  If  we  legislate  the 
small  S&L  out  of  business  we  can  expect  a 
barrage  of  complaints  from  every  consumer 
group  and  every  senior  citizen  organization  In 
the  I^Jation.  Their  members  will  find  the  typical 
commercial  bank  requires  twice  the  checking 
balances  and  charges,  and  twice  the  service 
fees  of  a  typical  thrift.  The  thrift  industry  has 
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always  been  sensitive  to  the  demands  of  its 
retail  customers.  Commercial  banks  provide 
commercial  services  first,  then  if  there  is 
money  available — service  the  individual — at  a 
high  price. 

There  is  a  great  deal  resting  on  our  delib- 
erations today,  and  I  don't  want  my  constitu- 
ents—or your  constituents— coming  back  next 
year,  2  years  or  3  years  from  now  saying  we 
made  a  major  mistake— that  small  homeown- 
ers cannot  get  or  cannot  afford  home  financ- 
ing—that we  are  a  nation  of  big  business,  big 
banks  and  big  bucks— that  we  don't  care 
about  the  little  guy— because  it  will  be  too 
late.  Right  now,  S&L's  as  we  know  them  are 
an  endangered  species.  And  if  our  legislation 
drives  them  to  extinction,  we  will  have  to 
invent  them  again  because  big  banks  and  big 
business  have  never  been  dependable 
sources  of  single-family  home  financing  in  this 
country. 

The  first  building  and  loan  societies  sprung 
up  from  church  membership  rolls,  fraternal  or- 
ganizations and  other  nonprofit  groups  be- 
cause big  banks  were  unwilling  to  provide 
single-family  financing. 

In  the  forties  and  fifties.  Federal  agents 
traveled  the  country  encouraging  entrepre- 
neurs and  local  realtors  to  start  thrift  institu- 
tions and  help  returning  Gl's  buy  their  first 
home.  Big  banks  were  unwilling  or  unable  to 
fulfill  their  financing  needs. 

I  am  not  urging  you  to  overlook  problems  in 
the  S&L  industry.  On  the  contrary,  I  support 
stronger,  tougher  punishment  for  those  S&L 
executives  Involved  in  any  kind  of  fraud,  de- 
ception or  illegal  activity. 

In  our  zeal  to  punish  the  offenders  and 
ensure  this  problem  will  not  reoccur,  we 
should  not  inadvertently  destroy  an  industry 
that  is  so  vital  to  this  country.  Do  not  throw 
out  the  baby  with  the  bath  water.  Do  not  insist 
on  a  net  worth  requirement  that  could  force 
one  half  of  all  S&L's  to  close  or  sell  out  by 
1991. 

Legislation  must  be  corrective  not  punitive. 
We  must  shape  a  financial  framework  that  will 
help  us  achieve  the  long-term  goals  of  a  pop- 
ulace not  frustrate  them.  Punishment  of  fraud- 
ulent S&L  operators  should  be  metered  out  by 
a  court  of  law  not  passed  to  the  homeowner 
through  higher  mortgage  rates,  higher  service 
fees  and  an  erratic  source  of  mortgage 
money. 

Requiring  a  thrift  to  match  the  regulatory 
standards  of  a  bank  means  ignoring  the  differ- 
ences between  them.  Thrifts  are  not  banks. 
Banks  have  shown  they  cannot  provide  for 
the  needs  of  the  homeowner  and  the  busi- 
nessman. Thrifts  should  not  be  encouraged  to 
behave  as  banks— we  don't  need  more  banks. 

Thrifts  should  stick  to  home  financing,  and 
my  amendment  requires  them  to  invest  80 
percent  of  their  assets  in  neighborhood  resi- 
dential housing.  They  got  into  trouble  by  stray- 
ing far  afield— by  behaving  as  banks— by  in- 
vesting where  they  did  not  belong.  Legislation 
should  ensure  that  S&L's  remain  in  business 
to  do  what  they  do  best— provide  neighbor- 
hood home  financing. 

Congress  is  not  without  blame.  It  took  a  1 50 
year-old  heavily  regulated  Industry  which  25 
years  ago  only  offered  a  passbook  account 
and  a  mortgage  loan,  and  deregulated  it.  And 
it  did  not  do  a  good  job.  It  took  restrictions  off 


savings  interest  rates  while  keeping  the  cap 
on  mortgage  loans.  S&L  managers  made 
many  mistakes  but  so  did  Congress. 

And  so  did  Continental  Bank.  Big,  sophisti- 
cated, experienced.  One  of  the  Nation's  most 
respected  financial  institutions  also  made  bad 
real  estate  investments.  And  its  executives 
were  charged  with  fraud.  But  what  did  Con- 
gress do?  It  bailed  them  out.  It  did  not  close 
them  down.  Because  Congress  did  not  want 
to  destroy  the  hundreds  of  smaller  banks  that 
worked  with  Continental  nor  the  thousands  of 
people  who  were  employed  and  dependent 
upon  the  Bank  and  its  corresponding  banks. 

I  am  asking  that  Congress  treat  the  S&L  in- 
dustry in  the  same  way  it  handled  Continental 
or  Chrysler.  Restructure  them,  keep  them  in 
business,  permit  them  to  fulfill  their  responsi- 
bility, and  the  U.S.  economy  and  the  taxpayer 
will  be  the  beneficiary. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

A  joint  resolution  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title  was  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and,  under  the  rule,  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  104.  Joint  resolution  to  express 
the  sense  of  Congress  with  respect  to  the 
health  of  the  Nation's  children;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Pickle)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  KiLDEE,  for  60  minutes,  on  May 
24. 

Mr.  LiPiNSKi,  for  60  minutes,  on 
May  24. 

Mr.  Owens  of  New  York,  for  60  min- 
utes, on  May  23.  24,  and  25. 

Mr.  ScHEUER,  for  60  minutes,  on 
June  20. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
By   unanimous  consent,   permission 
to    revise    and    extend    remarks    was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Stearns)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 
Mr.  Frenzel. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN. 

Mr.  Broomfield. 

Mr.  Buechner. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Pickle)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Traficant. 

Mr.  Skelton. 

Mr.  Anderson  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Annunzio  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Montgomery. 

Mr.  KiLDEE  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Roe. 

Mr.  Boucher. 

Mr.  Cardin. 

Mr.  Berman. 

Mr.  Pickle  in  10  instances. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  12  o'clock  and  8  minutes 
p.m.),  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow, Tuesday.  May  23.  1989,  at  12 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1230.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting 
amendments  to  the  request  for  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1990.  pursuant  to  31 
U.S.C.  1107  (H.  Doc.  No.  101-67);  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  ordered 
to  be  printed. 

1231.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency,  trans- 
mitting notice  of  the  Department  of  the 
Navy's  proposed  letters)  of  offer  and  ac- 
ceptance [LOA]  to  Pakistan  for  defense  ar- 
ticles estimated  to  cost  $50  million  or  more, 
pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  118;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

1232.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  a  report  on  the  assign- 
ment of  military  missions  in  NATO,  pursu- 
ant to  10  U.S.C.  113  nt.;  to  the  Conmiittee 
on  Armed  Services. 

1233.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  President 
and  Chairman,  Export-Import  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  a  statement 
with  respect  to  a  proposed  transaction  in- 
volving United  States  exports  to  Yugoslavia 
in  excess  of  $100  million,  pursuant  to  12 
U.S.C.  635(b)(3)(i);  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

1234.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor, General  Services  Administration,  trans- 
mitting the  agency's  seventh  report  on  its 
administration  of  the  personal  property  do- 
nation program  and  the  identification  and 
use  of  Federal  real  property  to  assist  the 
homeless,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  100-77, 
section  501(e)  (101  Stat.  510);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

1235.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  a  copy  of  Indian  educa- 
tion general  provisions  and  discretionary 
grant  programs,  pursuant  to  20  U.S.C. 
1232(d)(1);  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

1236.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency,  trans- 
mitting notification  of  the  Department  of 
the  Navy's  proposed  letter(s)  of  offer  and 
acceptance  tLOAl  to  Pakistan  for  defense 
articles  and  services  (Transmittal  No.  89- 
18).  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  2776(b);  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
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1237.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director. 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency,  trsuis- 
mitting  notification  of  the  Department  of 
the  Navy's  proposed  lease  of  defense  articles 
to  Australia  (Transmittal  No.  18  89).  pursu- 
ant to  22  U.S.C.  2796(a):  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2138.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Legislative  Affairs,  traru- 
mitting  copies  of  the  original  report  of  polit- 
ical contributions  by  Robert  D.  Orr.  of  Indi- 
ana, Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary-designate to  the  Republic  of 
Singapore  and  members  of  his  family,  pur- 
suant to  22  U.S.C.  3944(b)(2):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1239.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  his  review  of  the  PSX 
codevelopment  project  with  Japan:  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1240.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  his  views  on  the  FSX  co- 
development  project  with  Japan:  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1241.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
transmitting  his  views  on  H.R.  1487:  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1242.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  Gov- 
ernment's helium  program  providing  operat- 
ing statistical  and  financial  information  for 
the  fiscal  year  1988.  pursuant  to  50  U.S.C.  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

1243.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  United 
States  International  Trade  Commission, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  provide  authorization  of  appropriations 
for  the  United  States  International  Trade 
Commission  for  fiscal  year  1991.  pursuant  to 
31  U.S.C.  1110:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

1244.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  to  the 
Board.  Railroad  Retirement  Board,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  au- 
thorize employees  within  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Board's  Office  of  Inspector  Gener- 
al who  investigate  violations  of  Federal 
criminal  laws  to  exercise  various  law  en 
forcement  authority;  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Energy  and  Commerce  and  the 
Judiciary. 

1245.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  copy  of  the  new 
area  report,  study  of  alternatives  for  the  Al- 
buquerque West  Mesa  Petroglyphs.  NM. 
pursuant  to  Senate  Report  No.  99-397.  to 
accompany  H.R.  5234.  the  Interior  and  re- 
lated agencies  appropriations  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1987:  Jointly,  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  and  Appropria- 
tions. 


JOINT  RESOLUTION  ON  DEBT 
UMIT  PASSED  UNDER  RULE 
XLIX 

[Submitted  May  17,  1989J 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XLIX,  the  fol- 
lowing joint  resolution  was  engrossed 
and  deemed  passed: 

House  Joint  Resolution  280.  Joint  resolu- 
tion Increasing  the  statutory  limit  on  the 
public  debt. 


UMI 


PUBUC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  the  rule  X  and 
clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and 
resolutions  were  introduced  and  sever- 
ally referred  as  follows: 


By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  Walsh): 

H.R.  2436.  A  bill  to  award  a  congressional 

gold  medal  to  the  late  Captain  Don  Gentile: 

to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Finance  and 

Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BOUCHER  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Maoigan,  Mr.  Leland,  Mr.  Downey, 
Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Fields,  Mr.  Ritter, 
Mr.     Bruce,     Mr.     Andrews,     Mr. 
Mrazek,   Mr.   McGrath.   Mr.   Hoch- 
BRUECKNER.  Mr.  EsPY,  Mr.  Ford  of 
Termessee,  and  Mr.  Wise): 
H.R.  2437.  A  bill  to  require  actions  to  Im- 
prove competition  in  the  delivery  of  televi- 
sion programming,  to  prohibit  discrimina- 
tion by  cable  programmers,  and  to  permit 
telephone  companies  to  provide  video  pro- 
gramming: to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By  Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraslca: 
H.R.  2438.  A  bill  to  authorize  amendments 
to  a  certain  water  service  contract  for  the 
Frenchman  unit  of  the  Plcli-Sloan  Missouri 
Basin  Program:  to  the  Committee  on  Interi- 
or and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Miller  of  California): 
H.R.  2439.  A  bill  to  define  "rural"  for  pur- 
poses of  providing  for  subsistence  uses  pur- 
suant to  title  VIII  of  the  Alaska  National 
Interests  Lands  Conservation  Act  of  1980:  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  Hertel,  Mr. 
Hughes,  Mr.  Foglietta,  Mr.  Lent. 
Mr.  Bosco.  Mr.  Shumway.  Mr. 
Dyson,     Mr.      Manton,     and     Mr. 

INHOFE): 

H.R.  2440.  A  bill  to  establish  a  program 
for  the  exploration  for  and  commercial  re- 
covery of  hard  mineral  resources  on  those 
portions  of  the  seabed  subject  to  the  juris- 
diction and  control  of  the  United  States: 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  and  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 


MEMORIAI^ 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

97.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Senate  of  the  State  of  Hawaii,  relative  to 
the  establishment  of  a  native  Hawaiian  re- 
habilitation guarantee  loan  fund:  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

98.  Also,  memorial  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  State  of  Vermont,  relative  to  spe- 
cial education  funding:  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

99.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  Hawaii,  relative  to  support  of  the 
Global  Poverty  Reduction  Act:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

100.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  Hawaii,  relative  to  the  disposal  of 
radioactive  waste  In  the  Marianas  Trench 
by  the  Government  of  Japan:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

101.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  Hawaii,  relative  to  financial  assist- 
ance for  State  participation  in  Federal  regu- 
latory proceedings:  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

102.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Nevada,  relative  to  its  passage 
of  assembly  joint  resolution  No.  22,  ratify- 
ing a  proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  providing  that  In- 
creases In  compensation  for  Senators  and 


Representatives  may  take  effect  only  after 
an  election  of  Representatives  has  Inter- 
vened, and  approved  by  the  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Nevada,  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

103.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  Hawaii,  relative  to  a  review  of  Pres- 
idential Proclamation  5928  extending  the 
U.S.  territorial  sea  from  3  to  12  miles:  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisher- 
ies. 

104.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Arizona,  relative  to  the  adop- 
tion of  a  pending  resolution  to  establish  a 
national  aviation  policy:  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. ' 

105.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Maine,  relative  to  opposition  to 
a  Federal  motor  fuel  tax  for  deficit  reduc- 
tion: to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

106.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Nevada,  relative  to  extending 
the  State  celling  on  the  tax  credit  for  low- 
Income  housing:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

107.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  Hawaii,  relative  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  policy  for  the  conserva- 
tion of  biological  diversity:  jointly,  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisher- 
ies and  Science,  Space,  and  Technology. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

Mr.  ACKERMAN  introduced  a  bill  (H.R. 
2441)  for  the  relief  of  Lea  Gelb,  Chaim 
Morris  Gelb,  and  Sidney  Gelb;  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows; 

H.R.  48:  Mr.  Bilbray,  Mr.  Beilenson.  and 
Mr.  Pallone. 

H.R.  82:  Mr.  Hastert.  Mrs.  Vucanovich, 
Mr.  Hertel,  Mr.  Whitten,  Mr.  Slattery, 
and  Ms.  Long. 

H.R.  118:  Mr.  Murphy. 

H.R.  293:  Mr.  Frank  and  Mr.  Roe. 

H.R.  514:  Mr.  Moakley. 

H.R.  529:  Mr.  Torricelli.  Mr.  Mrazek, 
Mr.  Engel,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia,  and  Mr. 
Houghton. 

H.R.  530:  Mr.  Torricelli,  Mr.  Lewis  of 
Georgia,  Mr.  Mrazek.  Mr.  Engel.  and  Mr. 
Houghton. 

H.R.  594:  Mr.  Goodling. 

H.R.  682:  Mr.  McCollhm. 

H.R.  874:  Mr.  Frenzel  and  Mr.  Stark. 

H.R.  971:  Mr.  Glickman,  Mr.  Johnson  of 
South  Dakota.  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr.  McCurdy. 
Mr.  Robinson.  Mr.  Frank.  Mr.  Wise,  and 
Mr.  Clement. 

H.R.  1466:  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio. 

H.R.  1492:  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr. 
Young  of  Florida.  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Chapman. 
and  Mr.  Clement. 

H.R.  1505:  Mr.  Boucher  and  Mr.  Fazio. 

H.R.  1586:  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Roybal.  Mr. 
Shumway,  Mr.  Bosco,  and  Mr.  McDade. 

H.R.  1587:  Mr.  Rahall. 

H.R.  1702:  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr.  de  Lugo, 
Mr.  Crockett,  Mr.  Ackerman,  Mr.  AuCoin, 
Mr.  Owens  of  New  York,  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr. 
DE  LA  Garza,  Mrs.  Collins,  Mr.  Vento,  Ms. 
Kaptur,  Mr.  Chapman,  Mr.  Levin  of  Michi- 
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^an.  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut,  Mr. 
IcDermott.  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr.  Lewis  of 
California,  Mrs.  Bentley,  Mr.  Roybal,  Mr. 
SiLBRAY,  and  Mrs.  Saiki. 

H.R.  1767:  Mr.  Crockett. 

H.R.  1870:  Mr.  Inhofe,  Mr.  Gallegly.  Mr. 
CERS,  and  Mr.  Walker. 

H.R.  2102:  Mrs.  Patterson,  Mr.  Robinson, 
Ir.  LiPiNSKi,  and  Mr.  Manton. 

H.R.  2131:  Mr.  Henry  and  Mr.  Lancaster. 

H.R.  2181:  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida. 

H.R.  2263:  Mr.  Rowland  of  Connecticut, 
Ir.  Oilman,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Frank,  Mr. 

LORio,  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr.  Annunzio,  and  Mr. 
Pauntroy. 

H.R.  2265:  Mr.  Armey,  Mr.  Fauntroy,  and 

Ir.  Dymally. 

H.R.  2426:  Mr.  Hyde  and  Mr.  Mineta. 

H.J.  Res.  131:  Mr.  Gonzalez. 

H.J.  Res.  178:  Mr.  Nowak,  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr. 
::hapman,  Mr.  Fields,  Mr.  Feighan,  Mr.  Sol- 


omon, Mr.  Brown  of  Colorado,  Mr.  Spence, 
Mr.  Valentine,  Mr.  McCandless,  Mr. 
Hughes,  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida,  and  Mr. 
Price. 

H.J.  Res.  183:  Mr.  Schuette. 

H.J.  Res.  221:  Mr.  Ackerman,  Mr.  Atkins, 
Mrs.  Bentley,  Mr.  Bilirakis,  Mr.  Blaz,  Mr. 
Bosco,  Mr.  CoNYERS,  Mr.  de  la  Garza,  Mr. 
DeWine,  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr.  Emerson,  Mr. 
Engel,  Mr.  Feighan,  Mr.  Florio,  Mr. 
FusTER,  Mr.  Gilman,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Has- 
tert,  Mr.  Hochbrueckner,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr. 
KosTMAYER,  Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Lightfoot,  Mr.  Thobias  A.  Luken,  Mr. 
Manton,  Mr.  Marlenee,  Mr.  Moody,  Mr. 
Owens  of  Utah,  Mr.  Packard,  Mr.  Staggers, 
Mr.  Stallings,  Mr.  Tallon,  and  Mr.  Wyden. 

H.J.  Res.  240:  Mr.  Atkins.  Mrs.  Bentley, 
Mr.  Clement,  Mr.  Coleman  of  Missouri,  Mr. 
Flake,  Mr.  Kildee,  Mr.  Ritter,  and  Mr. 
Weiss. 


H.J.  Res.  254:  Ms.  Long  and  Mr.  Torres. 

H.J.  Res.  257:  Mr.  Bliley,  Mr.  Lehman  of 
Florida,  Mr.  Frenzel,  Mr.  Costello,  Mr. 
Sangmeister,  Mr.  Erdreich,  Mr.  Smith  of 
New  Jersey.  Mr.  de  la  Garza.  Mr.  Dwyer  of 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  Hefner,  Mr.  Henry.  Mr. 
Morrison  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Jones  of 
Georgia,  Ms.  Long,  Mr.  Rangel,  and  Mr. 
Gunderson. 

H.  Con.  Res.  40:  Mr.  Spence. 

H.  Con.  Res.  66:  Mr.  Carper  and  Mr. 
Rhodes. 

H.  Con.  Res.  105:  Mr.  Dorcan  of  North 
Dakota,  Mr.  Feighan.  Mr.  Skeen.  and  Mr. 
Walsh. 

H.  Res.  146:  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Jontz,  and  Mr.  Lagomarsino. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  INEZ  TIMS 


HON.  CHARLES  WILSON 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  22,  1989 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  outstanding 
citizen  of  east  Texas  passed  away  earlier  this 
montti,  a  man  who  deserves  to  be  honored  as 
one  of  the  heroes  of  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment. Inez  Tims  is  a  household  name  only  in 
Angelina  Ckjunty,  TX,  but  his  spirit  and  tenaci- 
ty set  an  example  for  all  Americans.  I  asK  that 
the  following  profile  of  Inez,  written  by  John 
Kelso,  be  entered  in  the  Record,  followed  by 
the  eulogy  I  delivered  at  my  friend's  funeral 

[From  the  Lufkin  Daily  News,  May  4,  1989] 

Inez  Tims:  Unsung  Farmer  Changed 
Angelina 

(By  John  Kelso) 

Lufkin.— Inez  Tims,  a  quiet  man.  would 
rather  garden  than  argue. 

Even  his  grown  daughter.  Gelsle,  who  sees 
him  every  day,  can't  remember  him  ever 
raising  his  voice  or  becoming  upset.  And  if 
you  spent  some  time  talking  with  him,  you 
might  never  suspect  you  were  visiting  with 
an  activist. 

Inez.  80,  a  tall  slender  man  who  speaks 
slowly  and  succintly  and  kicks  around  in 
casual  clothes  and  work  shoes,  keeps  a  tiller 
and  a  tractor  in  his  garage  at  home.  His 
main  joy  is  the  earth.  And  every  spring  he 
sows  that  big  tract  of  dirt  that  sits  next  to 
his  house. 

He  brags  attout  the  size  of  his  squashes 
and  he  holds  his  long,  slender,  gentle  hands 
a  few  feet  apart  to  show  you  how  big  the 
biggest  ones  get. 

Inez,  who  lives  with  Geisle  in  a  brick 
house  he  built  with  his  own  hands  back  in 
1973.  explained  they  can't  eat  all  the  collard 
and  mustard  greens,  tomatoes,  potatoes,  tur- 
nips and  the  other  fruits  and  vegetables 
that  he  grows.  So  he  hands  them  out  to 
whoever  comes  around  and  asks. 

"I  am  a  farmer,"  said  Inez,  emphasizing 
the  verb  and  stretching  out  the  sound  of  it. 
to  let  the  listener  know  that  working  the 
soil  is  something  he  truly  enjoys  doing.  Til 
tell  you  what  I  do  I  raise  food  here.  I  raise 
a  garden  down  here  and  I  give  the  food  to 
the  elderly  and  the  underprivileged  people. 
I  take  a  little  bit  for  myself,  but  we  don't 
eat  too  much." 

If  it's  growing  season.  Inez  is  outside,  all 
day  long,  tending  the  vegetable  patch  and 
working  up  a  sweat.  Keeping  busy,  he  says, 
is  what  if  s  all  about.  He  had  a  stroke  and 
related  brain  surgery  back  in  1978,  but. 
except  to  cloud  his  memory  some,  it  doesn't 
slow  him  down.  He'll  tell  you  the  stroke  was 
the  only  time  in  his  life  he's  ever  been  sick. 

"You  see  some  of  these  old  folks  who  cant 
get  around?"  asked  Inez,  who  gets  out  in  his 
garden  at  approximately  8  in  the  morning. 
and  stays  there  until  5-5:30  in  the  after- 
noon, even  in  the  heat  of  the  summer. 
"That's  because  they  sit  down  too  much. 
You  aren't  supposed  to  sit  down,  ain't  that 


true?  Besides,  these  people  here  gossip  too 
much." 

Back  in  the  early  '70s,  when  people 
around  these  parts  gossiped,  one  of  the 
most  likely  subjects  was  Inez  Tims,  and  his 
radical  ways.  At  least  at  the  time  Inez'  ways 
seemed  radical. 

Inez,  who  says  he  worked  for  about  half  a 
century  at  a  foundry  in  this  East  Texas 
community  before  becoming  an  aide  for  U.S. 
Congressman  Charles  Wilson  in  1972,  was 
the  first  Black  ever  to  run  for  office  in 
Lufkin. 

In  1971,  Inez  ran  for  the  City  Commission 
against  W.O.  Ricks,  the  white  incumbent, 
and  lost  in  a  runoff  by  just  60  votes.  At  the 
time,  this  was  quite  a  move,  when  one  con- 
siders that  the  local  schools  had  teen  dese- 
grated  by  federal  court  order  just  the  year 
before. 

'They  voted  pretty  good  for  me,"  Inez  re- 
called of  the  Black  community  support  he 
received  at  the  polls. 

But  Black  support  or  no,  Inez  figured  he 
would  have  had  a  better  chance  of  winning 
that  election  if  the  voting  system  had  been 
set  up  differently.  At  the  time,  Lufkin  elect- 
ed its  City  Commissioners  on  an  at-large 
basis. 

So  two  years  after  losing,  Inez  was  the 
force  behind  a  lawsuit  filed  against  the  City 
of  Lufkin  in  U.S.  District  Court  in  Tyler. 

Inez'  side  won.  Judge  William  Wayne  Jus- 
tice ruled  that  Lufkin's  at-large  voting 
system  was  unconstitutional,  and  ordered 
the  creation  of  one  at-large  and  six  single- 
member  districts  for  City  Commissioner 
races.  Two  of  those  districts,  recalled  David 
Richards,  the  Austin  attorney  who  repre- 
sented Inez'  side,  were  populated  by  a  black 
majority. 

Prior  to  the  suit  and  the  court  decision, 
Inez  said,  the  political  system  was  stacked 
heavily  against  Blacks  in  Lufkin. 

"We  didn't  have  one  commissioner;  noth- 
ing but  white  folks  on  the  commission,"  re- 
called Inez,  of  the  way  things  used  to  be. 
and  why  he  became  involved  in  the  suit. 
"See.  they  didn't  have  a  (Black)  commis- 
sioner in  the  city  and.  see.  that's  what  I 
sued  them  for— to  get  a  commissioner.  Yes 
sir.  That  good  Lord  gave  us  the  victory. 

Inez,  a  religious  gentleman  who  sings  reg- 
ularly with  the  New  Zion  Gospel  Chorus  in 
Lufkin,  had  a  second  law  suit  victory.  After 
the  city  case.  Inez  and  Attorney  Richards 
teamed  up  in  a  similar  suit  against  Angelina 
County,  where  Lufkin  is  the  county  seat. 

As  in  the  first  suit,  Inez  was  Richards' 
chief  witness.  Also,  as  was  the  case  in  the 
first  suit,  the  end  result  was  the  creation  of 
single  member  district  voting. 

"I'll  tell  you  how  I  happened  to  do  this." 
Inez  recalled  of  what  drove  him  into  action. 
"We  were  being  treated  so  bad,  and  nobody 
was  doing  anything  about  it.  And  somebody 
had  to  do  something.  Somebody  had  to  have 
something  inside  them  to  make  them  get 
up.  It  was  so  badly  needed." 

Before  Inez  Tims  became  involved  in  the 
two  law  suits.  Lufkin  had  never  had  a  Black 
City  Commissioner,  and  Angelica  County 
had  never  had  a  Black  County  Commission- 
er. Today,  however,  the  situation  is  differ- 
ent. Two  blacks— Percy  Simond  Jr.  and  Don 


Boyd— sit  on  the  City  Commission.  And  the 
County  Commission  has  one  black 
member— I. D.  Henderson  Jr. 

Of  course,  none  of  this  was  easy.  "The 
fact  that  Inez  ran  would  be  perceived  by  the 
coRununity  to  be  a  radical,  radical  thing  to 
do."  Richards  said. 

And  Inez  will  tell  you  that  he  had  trouble 
getting  other  Blacks  to  stick  their  necks  out 
with  him.  He  says  that  some  thought  he 
was  making  a  big  mistake  by  getting  in- 
volved in  legal  action. 

"My  trouble  was  not  the  white  folks." 
Inez  recalled.  "My  trouble  was  with  the 
Black  folks.  They  didn't  go  with  me  suing 
the  city.  Nobody  didn't  help  me.  I  did  that 
myself." 

Consequently,  Inez  says,  he  was  the  only 
Black  who  testified  in  either  suit.  Nobody 
else,  he  said,  would  show  up  in  court  to 
speak  out. 

"None.  None  whatsoever.  I  couldn't  get 
one  to  testify."  Inez  said.  "They  said  Inez 
was  ignorant  and  unlearned,  and  didn't 
know  what  he  was  doing.  He  was  going  to 
get  defeated  suing  the  city  and  the  county. 
But  see,  they  didn't  know  who  I  was.  They 
didn't  know  I  was  a  Christian,  so  I  couldn't 
lose.  They  didn't  know  that,  so  I  felt  sorry 
for  'em." 

Despite  the  lonely  nature  of  his  position 
at  the  time,  Inez  Tims  doesn't  seem  angry 
about  the  situation.  Other  people  were 
simply  afraid,  he  says. 

"See,  our  people  were  scary  people,"  he 
said.  "They  were  scary,  scary  people.  You 
know  when  they  wouldn't  testify  they  were 
scary.  When  I  went  to  Tyler,  they  wouldn't 
come  up  there.  They  wouldn't  have  nothing 
to  do  with  it. 

Inez,  however,  testified.  Attorney  Rich- 
ards remembers  his  attitude  on  the  stand  as 
being  "unflappable,"  and  Inez  attributes  all 
of  it  to  a  higher  authority. 

"They  put  me  on  the  witness  stand  and 
they  had  me  there  all  day,  but  they  couldn't 
shake  me,  'cause  the  Lord  told  mo  what  to 
say,"  he  recalled. 

Inez  Tims  always  has  done  whatever 
needed  doing  at  the  moment  in  question.  As 
a  young  man,  he  dropped  out  of  .school- 
eighth  or  ninth  grade,  he  thinks— to  take 
care  of  the  family  when  his  dad,  Mose  Tims, 
a  farmer,  became  ill.  Inez  was  one  of  14  chil- 
dren, and  somebody  had  to  take  care  of  the 
family. 

"His  life  faded  on  him,"  Inez  recalled  of 
his  father.  "He  got  old  and  he  lost  his  get- 
around.  So  I  had  to  bare  the  burden.  I 
didn't  know  any  better,  and  I'm  glad  I 
didn't." 

Inez  figures  he  was  about  16  when  he 
dropped  out  of  school  to  go  to  work  at  the 
foundry,  where  he  stayed  on  for  about  50 
years.  Much  of  the  time  he  worked  as  a 
common  laborer.  For  the  first  10-13  years, 
by  his  recollection,  his  main  on-the-job  tool 
was  a  broom. 

"I  didn't  do  anything  but  sweep,"  Inez 
said.  'In  1972.  after  retiring  from  the  found- 
ry, Inez  became  the  first  paid  employee  of 
newly-elected  Rep.  Wilson,  who  made  Inez 
his  district  assistant. 
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•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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His  main  job  was  working  with  minorities, 
and  he  traveled  around  the  district,  meeting 
with  Black  groups. 

"He's  a  saint,  he  really  is,"  Rep.  Wilson 
said.  "And  no  hate  in  him.  But  no  compro- 
mise either,  as  far  as  principles  are  con- 
cerned." 

Nowadays,  however,  Inez  concerns  himself 
mostly  with  his  vegetable  growing,  though, 
if  you  ask  him  about  it.  he's  glad  to  talk 
about  his  days  as  an  activist.  He's  happy  he 
did  what  he  did.  and  he'd  do  it  again. 

"You  know  what  the  Bible  said?"  Inez 
asked.  "He  will  make  your  enemy  your  foot- 
stool." And  sure  enough,  during  the  course 
of  time,  that's  what  He  did. 

Eulogy.  May  8.  1989 
We  are  here  to  mourn  the  loss  of  a  man 
about  whom  little  has  been  written  but  to 
whom  so  much  is  owed. 

If  ever  a  man  lived  who,  by  example, 
showed  the  rest  of  us  how  to  live,  it  was 
Inez  Tims. 

Forgive  me  for  being  personal.  For  the  30 
years  of  our  friendship,  when  I  needed  en- 
couragement, he  gave  it.  If  occasionally  I 
deserved  praise,  he  gave  it.  And  the  many 
times  I  needed  scolding,  he  scolded.  Always 
gently,  but  always  firmly. 
We  laughed  and  cried  together. 
We  cheered  the  victories  of  Ralph  Yarbor- 
ough.  John  Kennedy.  John  Hannah,  Bar- 
bara Jordan,  John  Tatum  and  a  few  of  my 
own. 

We  wept  together  the  evenings  of  the 
murders  of  President  Kennedy  and  Dr. 
King. 

Being  Inez  Tims  meant  never  having  to 
say  he  was  sorry,  because  he  simply  never 
did  wrong.  He  never  lied,  he  was  never  self- 
ish and  did  not  know  the  meaning  of  cyni- 
cism. 

He  was  a  hero  of  great  count  but  little 
noise. 

Inwardly  he  raged  at  the  injustice  done  to 
his  race,  but  he  didn't  have  it  in  him  to  hate 
the  other  race. 

He  spent  his  life  in  a  quiet,  steady  strug- 
gle for  justice  for  all— for  an  end  to  racial 
inequality— and  he  struggled  well  and  hard, 
and  thank  God  for  many  years.  He  never 
faltered.  He  knew  no  fear.  He  moved  mighty 
mountains,  but  he  did  it  with  love  and  the 
most  monumental  dignity  that  has  ever 
walked  the  face  of  Gods  earth. 

So  long  old  friend.  St.  Peter,  you're  get- 
ting a  good  hand. 
Inez  Tims.  1909-1989. 


ARMY  CHIEF  OF  STAFF  COM- 
MENDS YMCA  FOR  SUPPORT 
OF  MEN  AND  WOMEN  IN  UNI- 
FORM. OUTLINES  NECESSITIES 
FOR  CONTINUED  STRONG 
MILITARY 


HON.G.V.(SONNY)  MONTGOMERY 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  May  22,  1989 
Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Armed 
Services  YMCA  of  the  USA  volunteers  have 
served  members  of  our  Armed  Forces  and 
their  families  continuously  for  more  than  128 
years.  In  1988,  the  organization  helped  ap- 
proximately 500,000  individuals,  including 
single  and  married  military  members,  spouses 
and  children.  Programs  range  from  the  tradi- 
tional social  and  recreational  activities  for  the 
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single  member,  to  counseling  services,  educa- 
tion   and    training,    enlisted    wives    support 
groups,  child  care  and  family  programs  that 
enhance  the  quality  of  life  for  military  families. 
On  May  8,  Armed  Services  YMCA  held  a 
special  recognition  ceremony  in  Arlington,  VA, 
in  honor  of  the  enlisted  men  and  women  of 
the  U.S.  Armed  Services.  Among  those  sin- 
gled out  for  achievement  and  leadership  that 
have  greatly  enhanced  the  sen/ices  and  out- 
reach  of   Armed   Services  YMCA  were:   Lt. 
Gen.   Dennis  Philip  McAuliffe,  U.S.A.  (Ret.), 
Administrator,    Panama    Canal    Commission, 
who  received  the  organization's  Meritorious 
Service  Award  for  his  work  on  behalf  of  serv- 
ice personnel  stationed  in  Panama;  Ms.  Sylvia 
Fisher,  volunteer  coordinator  for  the  Wheeler/ 
Schofield  Branch  of  the  Honolulu  Armed  Serv- 
ices YMCA,  who  was  selected  as  Civilian  Vol- 
unteer Leader  of  the  Year;  and  Cpl.  David 
Wayne  Davis,  USMC,  whose  efforts  at  Camp 
Pendleton,  CA,  earned  for  him  the  honor  of 
Military  Volunteer  Leader  of  the  Year. 

Guest  speaker  for  the  May  8  awards  lunch- 
eon was  Gen.  Carl  E.  Vuono,  Chief  of  Staff, 
U.S.  Army.  I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues General  Vuono's  very  poignant  and 
timely  comments  regarding  today's  military 
and  the  quality  of  our  military  personnel. 

As  General  Vuono  points  out,  we  have 
every  reason  to  be  proud  of  today's  military 
personnel.  The  best  and  the  brightest  of  our 
young  men  and  women  continue  to  serve  in 
the  Armed  Forces  with  honor  and  distinction. 
We  are  cautioned  by  General  Vuono,  howev- 
er, that  we  must  provide  the  armed  services 
with  the  resources  they  need  to  maintain 
troop  quality  and  to  remain  competitive  in  the 
face  of  a  shrinking  cohort  of  young  people. 
Without  adequate  pay  and  benefit  levels,  with- 
out adequate  enlistment  incentives,  and  with- 
out an  adequate  advertising  budget,  our 
Armed  Forces  will  again  experience  the  chaos 
and  turbulence  so  prevalent  a  decade  ago. 

I  commend  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army 
for  doing  an  outstanding  job  and  for  taking  the 
time   to    participate    in    the    armed    services 
YMCA  ceremonies. 
Remarks  of  Gen.  Carl  E.  Vuono,  Chief  of 

Staff,  U.S.  Army 
Representative  Byron,  Mrs.  Abrams,  dis- 
tinguished guests,  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

First  of  all,  let  me  congratulate  those  men 
and  women— military  and  civilian— honored 
here  this  afternoon.  In  my  view,  there  is  no 
greater  calling  than  serving  others,  and 
those  honored  today  epitomize  selfless  serv- 
ice. 

I'm  particularly  pleased  to  be  here  be- 
cause I  wanted  to  thank  the  Armed  Services 
YMCA  personally  for  recognizing  the  enlist- 
ed men  and  women  of  the  Armed  Forces 
today  and  for  working  tirelessly  over  the 
years  to  improve  the  quality  of  life  of  the 
men  and  women  in  uniform,  as  well  as  their 
families. 

I  also  want  to  thank  Congresswoman 
Byron  for  her  tremendous  support  as  chair- 
man of  the  Military  Personnel  and  Compen- 
sation Subcommittee.  The  Army  and  all  the 
services  are  greatly  indebted  to  you  for  your 
special  interest  in  our  soldiers  and  family 
members. 

This  support  and  the  support  of  Ameri- 
cans everywhere  has  made  it  possible  to 
build  facilities  like  the  one  at  Fort  Bliss, 
which  I  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  last  De- 
cember. Its  a  superb  facility  and  demon- 
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strates  clearly  what  can  be  accomplished 
provided  three  ingredients  are  in  place: 

One,  a  firm  commitment  on  the  part  of 
military  leaders  to  improve  the  quality  of 
life  of  their  service  members  and  families. 

Two,  support  from  the  civilian  sector— es- 
pecially corporate  America. 

And  three,  a  competent  and  hard-working 
YMCA  staff  dedicated  to  serving  our  quality 
Armed  Forces. 

My  purpose  this  afternoon  is  to  share 
with  you  why  I  believe  quality  is  so  essential 
to  our  Armed  Forces,  how  the  YMCA  fits  in, 
and  what  all  of  us  must  do  to  take  greater 
advantage  of  organizations  like  the  Armed 
Services  YMCA  in  the  future. 
quality  force:  more  important  than  ever 
Our  Nation's  global  commitments  today 
demand  that  we  have  trained  and  ready 
Armed  Forces  capable  of  responding  to 
threats  to  our  interests  anywhere,  anytime. 
This  requirement  places  a  premium  on 
quality.  Quality  men  and  women  in  uniform 
can  better  execute  our  doctrine,  train  to 
higher  standards,  more  easily  integrate  new 
equipment,  and  become  more  competent 
leaders. 

In  short,  quality  forces  provide  us  the 
flexibility  so  important  to  a  global  power. 

Today,  the  Armed  Forces  are  attracting 
some  of  the  country's  most  talented  young 
men  and  women. 

As  many  of  you  know,  however,  the  eligi- 
ble cohort  of  these  young  men  and  women  is 
growing  smaller,  at  least  in  the  near  term. 

Moreover,  the  Armed  Forces  must  com- 
pete with  others  for  the  services  of  our  Na- 
tion's most  capable  young  people. 

Our  challenge  therefore  is  to  continue  to 
attract  these  outstanding  men  and  women 
and  to  retain  the  best  of  these  in  light  of  an 
increasingly  competitive  market. 

This  will  take  resources.  Consequently,  we 
will  continue  to  press  for  adequate  pay  and 
benefits  for  our  service  members  as  well  as 
enlistment  incentives  that  will  maintain  our 
present  favorable  position  in  the  open 
market. 

But  just  as  important,  we  must  create  the 
proper  environment  in  our  ser\'ices— an  en- 
vironment that  reflects  that  our  leaders 
truly  care  for  their  subordinates  and  are 
sensitive  to  the  needs  of  family  members. 

An  essential  part  of  creating  this  environ- 
ment, of  course,  is  ensuring  that  we  contin- 
ue to  conduct  the  type  of  tough,  realistic 
training  to  demanding  standards  that  makes 
life  in  our  services  exciting  and  meaningful. 
Equally  indispensable  is  the  need  to 
ensure  that  we  provide  the  kind  of  facilities 
and  services  on  our  installations  that  rein- 
force our  deep  and  abiding  concern  for  the 
well-being  of  our  ser\'ice  members  and  their 
families. 

After  all.  as  General  Creighton  W. 
Abrams  used  to  say  when  he  was  Chief  of 
Staff:  "People  are  not  in  the  Army,  they  are 
the  Army."  This  is  true  for  all  the  services. 
So  where  does  the  Armed  Services  YMCA 
fit  into  all  this? 


the  ymca:  adjusting  to  changes  in  our 

FORCES 

For  years  the  YMCA  has  been  dedicated 
to  helping  men  and  women  in  unform.  It 
traces  its  beginnings  to  the  Civil  War  era 
and  made  major  contributions  in  each  of 
the  four  major  wars  in  this  century,  priniar- 
ily  in  assisting  single  service  members  adjust 
to  the  rigors  of  military  life. 

Yet.  the  YMCA  has  not  rested  on  its  lau- 
rels. As  the  character  of  our  Armed  Forces 
have  changed,  so  too  has  the  YMCA. 
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Tod»y,  the  Armed  Services  YMCA  under- 
stands that  we  are  a  married  force.  In  the 
Army,  for  example.  57  percent  of  our  sol- 
diers are  married.  When  you  add  sole  and 
dual-service  parents,  the  figure  rises  to 
nearly  65  percent. 

In  recognition  of  these  changes,  the 
YMCA  is  revitalizing  itself,  building  new  fa- 
cilities and  tailoring  its  programs  to  support 
our  service  members  and  their  families,  par- 
ticularly our  Junior  enlisted  families.  Those 
of  us  in  uniform  applaud  these  efforts. 

The  Residence  Center  at  Port  Bliss  is  Just 
one  outstanding  example  of  this  dynamic, 
new  approach.  In  other  facilities  from 
Dunoon.  Scotland,  to  Honolulu.  Hawaii,  the 
YMCA  is  actively  looking  for  ways  to  better 
support  our  service  members  and  their  fami- 
lies. 

Without  a  doubt,  the  Armed  Services 
YMCA  makes  a  difference,  and  all  of  us  in 
uniform  owe  the  staff  at  all  levels  and  the 
thousands  of  magnificent  volunteers  a  tre- 
mendous debt  of  gratitude. 

What  about  the  road  ahead? 

THK  ROAD  AHEAD 

It  is  no  secret  that  we  live  in  an  era  of  con- 
strained resources.  And  though  all  the  Joint 
Chiefs  strongly  support— as  our  highest  pri- 
ority—a  quality  force,  there  simply  are  not 
enough  resources  to  do  all  that  we  would 
want  to  do  for  our  men  and  women  in  uni- 
form. 

To  get  the  maximum  value  of  those  re- 
sources that  we  are  given,  the  services  must 
continue  to  expand  cooperative  efforts  with 
industry  and  volunteer  organizations  such 
as  the  YMCA  to  enrich  the  quality  of  life  of 
our  service  members  and  their  families. 

In  this  regard.  I  see  several  challenges 
ahead,  which  apply  to  three  important 
groups  in  the  audience  today:  the  leaders  in 
the  military,  corporate  America  and  the 
YMCA. 

TTie  military 

We  in  uniform  must  continue  to  seek  new 
ways  to  take  greater  advantage  of  the  op- 
portunities the  YMCA  offers  to  our  men 
and  women.  Don  Infante's  foresight  and 
personal  Involvement  in  developing  the  Port 
Bliss  facility  is  an  excellent  example  to  all 
of  us. 

But  this  is  only  a  beginning.  I  believe  that 
we  must  redouble  our  efforts  to  realize  the 
potential  that  exists  by  combining  the  re- 
sources of  the  services,  corporate  America, 
and  the  YMCA. 

As  senior  officer  and  NCO  leaders  of  our 
services,  we  must  build  on  past  successes 
and  explore  new  ways  of  doing  business  that 
will  improve  the  quality  of  life  of  our  sol- 
diers, sailors,  airmen  and  marines  and  their 
families. 

Corporate  America 

As  in  the  past,  the  Armed  Forces  need  the 
help  of  corporate  America. 

The  creativity  inherent  In  your  Industries 
ensures  that  good  ideas  will  not  languish. 
You  have  a  knack  for  recognizing  ways  to 
bring  those  ideas  to  life  even  in  an  era  of  de- 
clining resources. 

The  facilities  you  have  supported  so  well 
or  recently  developed  such  as  those  at  San 
Diego.  Norfolk  and.  of  course.  Port  Bliss  are 
premier  examples  of  your  conunitment  to 
quality  in  our  Armed  Forces.  We  need  your 
help  in  sustaining  a  long-term  commitment 
to  that  quality. 

The  Armed  Services  YMCA 
The   challenge    for    the   Armed   Services 
YMCA  is  to  continue  to  provide  excellent 
services  to  our  quality  Armed  Forces. 
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Ours  is  a  dynamic  and  changing  society,  a 
fact  that  is  reflected  in  the  young  men  and 
women  that  come  to  our  ranks.  As  we  have 
seen  with  the  increasingly  married  enlisted 
population  in  our  services,  societal  changes 
often  effect  our  Armed  Forces  in  unforeseen 
ways. 

You  must  continue  to  advance  toward 
your  vision  of  improving  the  quality  of  life 
to  our  enlisted  men  and  women  and  their 
families. 

More  than  ever  before,  you  must  work 
with  uniformed  and  corporate  leaders  to 
gain  the  ideas  and  additional  resources  nec- 
essary to  create  excellent  services  and  to  op- 
erate in  excellent  facilities.  When  it  comes 
to  programs  that  Improve  morale  and  wel- 
fare in  the  Armed  Forces,  our  young  men 
and  women  deserve  nothing  less  than  excel- 
lence. 

One  of  the  benefits  of  my  present  Jobs  is 
that  I  get  an  opportunity  to  visit  our  sol- 
diers wherever  they  are  stationed,  world- 
wide, and  to  take  their  measure. 

Today,  I  am  proud  to  say.  we  have  trained 
and  ready  forces,  prepared  to  carry  out 
whatever  mission  is  given  them. 

However,  we  cannot  take  these  soldiers, 
sailors,  airmen  and  marines  for  granted. 
They  work  long  hours,  endure  lengthy  sepa- 
rations from  their  loves  ones,  and  risk  their 
lives  so  that  others  may  enjoy  the  blessings 
of  liberty. 

The  least  we  can  do  for  them  is  to  provide 
them  a  quality  of  life  equal  to  that  enjoyed 
by  those  who  they  defend. 

Working  together  as  a  team,  those  of  us  in 
this  room  can  make  that  happen.  We  simply 
must  make  a  commitment  to  do  it. 

Again,  congratulations  to  the  honorees 
and  thanks  to  the  Armed  Services  YMCA 
for  caring  so  deeply  for  our  service  members 
and  their  families.  Keep  up  the  outstanding 
work. 


CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
HENRY  T.  "HANK"  SHIMADA 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  22,  1989 
Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  a  distinguished  constituent, 
Henry  T.  "Hank"  Shimada.  Hank  Shimada  has 
served  the  State  of  California  with  distinction 
for  over  42  years  and  today,  hundreds  of  his 
friends,  his  colleagues  and  his  family  are  gath- 
ered in  Sacramento  to  surprise  Hank  with  a 
party  in  honor  of  his  years  of  service.  It  is  my 
honor  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the  re- 
markable career  of  this  dedicated  public  serv- 
ant. 

As  a  young  man.  Hank  and  his  family  were 
uprooted  from  their  California  home  and 
placed  in  an  internment  camp  in  Colorado. 
While  in  confinement.  Hank  dedicated  himself 
to  completing  his  high  school  education  and 
later  he  valiantly  sen/ed  in  the  U.S.  Army  in 
Germany.  After  the  war,  Hank  returned  to 
California  to  find  employment  and  began  his 
42-year  career  with  the  Employment  Develop- 
ment Department. 

Although  unskilled  and  inexperienced. 
Hank's  terwicious  efforts  afforded  him  the  op- 
portunity to  gain  employment  as  a  clerk  and  to 
excell  despite  the  odds.  Unfazed  by  repeated 
efforts  to  pass  a  typing  test,  Hank  continued 
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to  plead  his  case  for  a  promotion  upstairs, 
and  thus  launched  a  successful  career  that 
has  included  several  promotions  to  leadership 
positions.  Hank  has  sen/ed  the  Current  Em- 
ployment Statistics  Program  of  EDD  in  a  varie- 
ty of  capacities  since  1958  and  presently 
holds  the  position  of  research  analyst  II  for 
the  unit.  Although  celebrating  42  V2  years  of 
service,  Hank  is  committed  to  serving  another 
42  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Hank  Shimada  exemplifies  te- 
nacity. Throughout  his  lifetime,  Hank  has  en- 
countered hurdles,  but  due  to  his  persever- 
ence  and  dedication,  he  has  turned  these 
roadblocks  into  a  highway  to  success.  His  de- 
votion to  the  principles  of  public  service  is  one 
that  we  all  seek  to  emulate  and  I  commend 
him  for  his  contributions  to  my  community,  the 
State  of  California,  and  our  Nation.  I  ask  that 
my  colleagues  join  me  in  saluting  Hank  Shi- 
mada and  extending  best  wishes  for  his  con- 
tinued success. 


REPRESENTATIVE  DALE  E. 

KILDEE    HONORS    ELLEN    MAY 
TOWER 


HON.  DALE  E.  KILDEE 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  22,  1989 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  and 
the  Nation  a  State  historical  marker  dedication 
ceremony  that  will  be  held  Monday,  May  29, 
in  Byron,  Ml,  honoring  Miss  Ellen  May  Tower. 
Miss  Tower  dedicated  her  life  to  America  as 
well  as  to  the  American  dream  of  freedom  for 
all  people.  Her  will  to  serve  and  commitment 
to  humanity  led  to  her  unselfish  death  in  1898 
which  marked  the  death  of  the  first  American 
war  nurse  on  foreign  soil. 

The  community  of  Byron  loves  and  admires 
this  woman  who  sacrificed  her  life  in  the 
Spanish-American  war.  Today,  a  large  statue 
honoring  Ellen  May  Tower  stands  near  the  en- 
trance of  the  Byron  Cemetery.  Local  residents 
and  tourists  visit  the  monument  and  fondly 
recall  the  visions  of  a  spirited  and  giving 
young  woman. 

Ellen  May  Tower  born  May  8,  1868  in 
Byron,  Ml.  As  a  child  she  played  along  the 
banks  of  the  Shiawassee  River  and  attended 
classes  at  the  Byron  village  school.  After 
graduation  from  the  1 0th  grade,  Ellen  May  en- 
tered a  nurses'  training  school  at  Grace  Hos- 
pital in  Detroit.  She  graduated  from  the  train- 
ing school  in  1894  and  became  a  nurse  for 
the  Michigan  School  of  the  Blind  in  Lansing, 
where  she  remained  for  approximately  4 
years.  In  the  spring  of  1898  the  United  States 
declared  war  on  Spain.  Miss  Tower  demon- 
strated her  unwavering  patriotism  by  becom- 
ing the  first  volunteer  for  service  as  a  war 
nurse.  Her  war  service  began  at  Montauk 
Point,  NY,  where  soldiers  injured  in  the  war, 
many  suf1erir>g  from  yellow  fever,  sought  the 
medical  expertise,  kindness,  and  sympathetic 
nature  of  Miss  Tower  and  her  dedicated  fellow 
nurses.  After  the  New  York  hospital  was 
closed,  Miss  Tower  went  to  serve  in  Puerto 
Rico.  It  was  there  that  she  fell  ill,  contracting 
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bhoid  fever.  This  illness  led  to  her  death  on 
cember  9,  1898. 
because  of  Ellen  May  Tower's  contributions 

fher  hometown  of  Byron,  the  State  of  Michi- 

|n,  and  the  United  States,  many  will  gather 

I  Memorial  Day  to  pay  tribute  to  this  dedicat- 

servant.  I  join  with  the  Rauch-Tower  VFW 

(st  and  the  Shiawassee  District  Nurses  As- 
ciation  in  honoring  this  fine  woman.  Her 
bacy  will  forever  remain  in  the  hearts  of 

.nericans. 

iMr.  Speaker,  a  permanent  reminder  of  Ellen 
ay  Tower's  incredible  ability  to  meet  the 
_ds  of  her  fellow  Americans  and  her  desire 
[serve  her  country  will  be  displayed  at  Byron 
quicentennial  Park  as  of  May  29,  1989.  On 

is  day,  a  State  historical  marker  will  be  pre- 

Inted  in  her  honor.  I  know  that  my  col- 
agues  will  join  with  me  in  recognizing  the 
Bless  efforts  and  strong,  thoughtful  nature  of 

|len  May  Tower.  She  has  been  an  inspiration 
all  people  and  her  dreams  of  democracy 

III  be  pursued  by  all  of  those  touched  by  the 

lemory  of  her. 
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ented  radio  show  in  St.  Louis  which  enjoys  a 
large  following,  and  received  a  1985  Emmy 
nomination.  Yet  despite  all  of  this  man's  ac- 
complishments, of  which  there  are  far  too 
many  to  list  here,  Dr.  Brodeur  has  lemained  a 
devoted  family  man  with  several  children  and 
grandchildren.  His  nomination  to  the  Citizen's 
Hall  of  Fame  is  certainly  a  great  honor,  but  in 
light  of  the  scope  and  number  of  Dr.  Bro- 
deur's  contributions  to  society,  virtually  any 
expression  of  gratitude  seems  inadequate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  might  be  inclined  to 
wonder  what  it  is  that  makes  a  man  such  as 
Dr.  Brodeur  choose  to  put  the  welfare  of 
others  above  his  own  personal  gain.  I  submit 
that  such  a  man  realizes  that  what  he  accom- 
plishes for  himself  benefits  but  one  life  and 
one  lifetime,  whereas  what  he  accomplishes 
for  others  may  benefit  thousands.  Thus,  we 
find  Dr.  Brodeur's  work  immortalized  in  the 
hearts  of  those  he  has  helped.  To  what  nobler 
goal  might  one  aspire? 

There  are  many  labels  we  might  try  to  affix 
to  one  such  as  Dr.  Brodeur:  Pillar  of  the  com- 
munity, man  among  men,  and  many  others 
whose  meanings  have  been  diluted  through 
over-use.  I  would  say  simply  this:  He  is  a  man 
with  the  vision  to  realize  that  we  all  must  in 
some  way  work  for  the  betterment  of  human- 
ity. More  importantly,  he  is  a  man  with  the 
courage  to  try  to  live  by  that  vision.  I  know  of 
no  higher  vocation  than  that. 
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schools  in  the  Midwest  through  the  eariy 
1960's.  In  1968  he  returned  to  Las  Vegas 
when  he  became  the  Catholic  chaplain  at 
UNLV  and  cofounded,  along  with  clergy  from 
other  faiths,  UNLVs  Center  for  Religion  and 
Life.  If  it  had  not  been  for  Walter  Nowak's 
dedication  there  would  not  be  a  center  on 
campus  today. 

Father  Nowak  will  be  remembered  as  an  in- 
dividual who  genuinely  cared  about  people. 
He  touched  many  lives  in  our  community  and 
was  loved  and  respected  by  all.  I,  personally 
will  never  forget  the  influence  Father  Wally 
had  on  the  lives  of  both  myself  and  my  wife. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  today  in  remembering  one  of  Nevada's 
most  influential  and  inspirational  leaders.  The 
legacy  of  Rev.  Walter  Nowak  and  his  compas- 
sion and  commitment  to  the  church,  the  com- 
munity, and  people  everywhere  will  long  be  re- 
membered in  Nevada. 


Monday,  May  22,  1989 

Mr.  BUECHNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 

I  recognize  a  man  who  epitomizes  one  of  the 

irest  and  most  remarkable  qualities  charac- 

jristic  of  human  nature:  A  proclivity  for  serv- 

Jig  one's  fellow  man.  Dr.  Armand  Brodeur  is  a 

Ihilanthropist  of  the  highest  order,  as  reflect- 

]d  by  his  recent  nomination  to  the  Missouri 

bistinguished  Citizen's  Hall  of  Fame.  His  work 

bf  the  welfare  of  children  is  an  example  to 

Iny  who  might  wonder  "how  much  good  can 

Ine  man  do?" 

It  has  often  been  suggested  that  the  meas- 

Ire  of  government  is  the  degree  to  which  it 

felps  those  who  cannot  help  themselves;  I 

ubmit  that  this  is  equally  true  of  those  whose 

alents  might  allow  them  to  work  for  our  bet- 

erment.  Within  these  standards,  Dr.  Brodeur 

surely  a  standard  unto  himself.  His  work  in 

liie  areas  of  child  abuse  and  children's  health 

i  unparalleled. 

From  the  antiseptic  worid  of  our  home  or 
|)ffice,  many  of  us  have  made  some  contribu- 
kjn,  be  it  financial  or  otherwise,  for  the  better- 
nent  of  children  and  taken  some  satisfaction 
In  playing  some  role  in  a  good  cause.  Howev- 
pr,  it  is  another  thing  entirely  to  roll  up  one's 
Bleeves  and  personally  involve  oneself  with 
fhe  issue.  Dr.  Brodeur's  commitment  to  the 
health  of  our  children  has  consistently  tran- 
cended  the  theoretical  and   administrative. 
Jince  he  founded  the  child  abuse  committee 
at  Cardinal  Glennon  Hospital  in  1960,  Dr.  Bro- 
deur has  consistently  given  priority  to  his  de- 
fense of  the  welfare  of  the  younger  members 
lof  society. 

I  Such  noted  organizations  as  Boys'  Hope, 
{the  Emergency  Children's  Home,  the  board  of 
I  Sudden  Infant  Death  Syndrome,  the  Boy 
I  Scouts  of  America,  and  a  score  of  others 
I  have  all  benefited  from  Dr.  Brodeur's  dedica- 
Ition  and  expertise.  He  even  has  a  health-ori- 
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Monday,  May  22,  1989 
Mr.  BILBRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  a  very  special  Nevadan,  the 
Rev.  Walter  C.  Nowak,  who  died  suddenly  on 
May  12,  1989.  He  was  a  close  personal  friend 
of  mine  and  my  family's  for  many  years  and  I 
grieve  this  loss  along  with  his  mother  and  the 
entire  Las  Vegas  community. 

Father  Nowak  was  a  longtime  educator  and 
spiritual  leader  at  Bishop  Gorman  High  School 
in  Las  Vegas  and  the  University  of  Nevada 
Las  Vegas.  He  was  popular  with  students  and 
alumni  of  both  schools,  and  had  developed  a 
large  extended  family  of  alumni  for  whom  he 
performed  numerous  wedding  ceremonies  and 
scores  of  baptisms  in  Las  Vegas.  He  was  a 
man  of  compassion  and  warmth,  of  moral  and 
spiritual  decency,  and  an  individual  that  genu- 
inely cared  about  people. 

Born  September  11,  1927,  in  Chicago  to 
Polish  parents.  Father  Nowak  entered  the  Via- 
torian  order  in  Chicago  in  1944.  He  was  or- 
dained a  priest  May  18,  1952.  Father  Nowak 
received  his  master's  in  chemistry  from  Notre 
Dame  University  in  1955  and  his  doctorate 
from  Catholic  University  of  America,  here  in 
Washington,  DC,  in  1965.  He  taught  chemistry 
for  college-bound  students  at  Bishop  Gorman 
and  was  an  associate  professor  of  chemistry 

at  UNLV. 

Father  Nowak  first  arrived  in  Las  Vegas  in 
1955  to  teach  at  Bishop  Gorman.  2  years 
after  the  school  opened.  He  left  Gorman  for 
other  teaching  assignments  at  Viatorian  high 
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Monday,  May  22.  1989 
Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  for 
publication  in  the  Congressional  Record  a 
copy  of  the  Rules  of  Procedure,  for  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Library,  for  the  101st  Con- 
gress. 

Rules  of  Procedure  of  The  Joint 

Committee  on  the  Library 

rule  no.  1 

General  provisions 

(a)  The  committee  is  authorized  at  any 
time  to  conduct  such  investigations  and 
studies  as  it  may  consider  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate in  the  exercise  of  its  responsibil- 
ities. 

(b)  The  committee  is  authorized  to  have 
printed  and  bound  testimony  and  other  data 
presented  at  hearings  held  by  the  commit- 

tec. 

(c)  The  committee  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress,  not  later  than  January  2  of  each 
odd-numbered  year,  a  report  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  committee  during  the  Congress 
ending  at  noon  on  January  3  of  such  year. 

rule  no.  2 
Regular  and  special  meetings 

(a)  The  regular  meeting  date  of  the  Com- 
mittee shall  be  the  first  Wednesday  of  every 
month  when  the  Congress  is  in  session.  Ad- 
ditional meetings  may  t>e  called  by  the 
chairman  as  he  may  deem  necessary  or  at 
the  request  of  a  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  committee.  The  determination  of  the 
business  to  be  considered  at  each  meeting 
shall  be  made  by  the  chairman.  A  regularly 
scheduled  meeting  need  not  be  held  if  there 
is  no  business  to  be  considered. 

(b)  If  the  chairman  of  the  committee  is 
not  present  at  any  meeting  of  the  commit- 
tee the  vice  chairman  shall  preside  at  the 
meeting. 

RULE  NO.  3 

Open  meetings 
Each  meeting  for  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness Of  the  committee  shall  be  open  to  the 
public  except  when  the  committee  in  open 
session  and  with  a  Quorimi  present,  deter- 
mines by  roUcall  vote  that  all  or  part  of  the 
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remainder  of  the  meeting  on  that  day  shall 
be  closed  to  the  public:  Provided.  However, 
that  no  perse  n  other  than  members  of  the 
committee,  and  such  congressional  staff  and 
such  departmental  representatives  as  they 
may  authorize,  shall  be  present  in  any  busi- 
ness or  markup  session  which  has  been 
closed  to  the  public. 

RULE  NO.  4 

Records  and  roUcalls 

(a)  The  result  of  each  rollcall  vote  in  any 
meeting  of  the  committee  shall  be  made 
available  for  inspection  by  the  public,  in- 
cluding a  description  of  the  amendment, 
motion,  order  or  other  proposition:  the 
name  of  each  member  voting  for  and 
against,  and  whether  by  proxy  or  in  person, 
and  the  members  present  but  not  voting. 

(b)  All  Committee  hearings,  records,  data, 
charts,  and  files  shall  be  kept  separate  and 
distinct  from  the  congressional  office 
records  of  the  member  serving  as  chairman 
of  the  committee. 

RULE  NO.  s 

Proxies 
A  vote  by  any  member  in  the  committee 
may  be  cast  by  proxy,  but  such  proxy  must 
be  in  writing  and  in  the  hands  of  the  clerk 
of  the  committee  during  each  rollcall  in 
which  such  meml)ers  proxy  is  to  be  voted. 
Each  proxy  shall  designate  the  member  who 
is  to  execute  the  proxy  authorization  and 
shall  be  limited  to  a  specific  measure  or 
matter  and  any  amendments  or  motions 
pertaining  thereto:  except  that  a  member 
may  authorize  a  general  proxy  only  for  mo- 
tions to  recess,  adjourn  or  other  procedural 
matters.  Each  proxy  to  be  effective  shall  be 
signed  by  the  member  assigning  his  vote 
and  shall  contain  the  date  and  time  of  day 
that  the  proxy  is  signed.  Proxies  may  not  be 
counted  for  a  quorum.  The  member  does 
not  have  to  appear  in  person  to  present  the 
proxy. 

RULE  NO.  6 

Poioer  to  sit  and  act;  subpoena  power 
(a)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  any  of 
its  functions  and  duties  the  committee  is  au- 
thorized (subject  to  subparagraph  (b)(1)  of 
this  paragraph)— 

( 1)  to  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and  places 
within  the  United  States,  whether  the  Con- 
gress is  in  session,  has  recessed,  or  has  ad- 
journed, and  to  hold  such  hearings,  and 

(2)  to  require,  by  subpoena  or  otherwise, 
the  attendance  and  testimony  of  such  wit- 
nesses and  the  production  of  such  books, 
records,  correspondence,  memorandums, 
papers,  and  documents  as  it  deems  neces- 
sary. The  chairman  of  the  committee,  or 
any  member  designated  by  the  chairman, 
may  administer  oaths  to  any  witness. 

(bKl)  A  subpoena  may  be  authorized  and 
issued  by  the  committee  under  subpara- 
graph (a)(2)  in  the  conduct  of  any  investiga- 
tion or  series  of  investigations  or  activities, 
only  when  authorized  by  a  majority  of  the 
members  voting,  a  majority  being  present. 
The  power  to  authorize  and  issue  subpoenas 
under  subparagraph  (a)(2)  may  be  delegated 
to  the  chairman  of  the  committee  pursuant 
to  such  rules  and  under  such  limitations  as 
the  committee  may  prescribe.  Authorized 
subpoenas  shall  be  signed  by  the  chairman 
of  the  conunittee  or  by  any  member  desig- 
nated by  the  committee. 

(a)  Compliance  with  any  subpoena  issued 
by  the  committee  under  subparagraph 
(a)(2)  may  be  enforced  only  as  authorized  or 
directed  by  the  Congress. 
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RULE  NO.  7 

Quorums 
No  measure  or  recommendation  shall  be 
considered  unless  a  quorum  of  the  commit- 
tee is  actually  present.  For  the  purposes  of 
taking  any  action  other  than  issuance  of  a 
subpoena,  closing  meetings,  or  changing  the 
Rules  of  the  Committee,  the  quorum  shall 
be  one-third  of  the  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee. For  purposes  of  taking  testimony  and 
receiving  evidence,  two  Members  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum. 

RULE  NO.  8 

Hearing  procedures 

(a)  The  chairman,  in  the  case  of  hearings 
to  be  conducted  by  the  committee,  shall 
make  public  announcement  of  the  date, 
place,  and  subject  matter  at  least  1  week 
before  the  commencement  of  that  hearing 
unless  the  committee  determines  that  there 
is  a  good  cause  to  begin  such  hearing  at  an 
earlier  date.  In  the  latter  event  the  chair- 
man shall  make  such  public  announcement 
at  the  earliest  possible  date.  The  clerk  of 
the  committee  shall  promptly  notify  the 
Daily  Digest  Clerk  of  the  Congressional 
Record  as  soon  as  possible  after  such  public 
announcement  is  made. 

(b)  Unless  excused  by  the  chairman,  each 
witness  who  is  to  appear  before  the  commit- 
tee shall  file  with  the  clerk  of  the  commit- 
tee, at  least  48  hours  in  advance  of  his  ap- 
pearance, a  written  statement  of  his  pro- 
posed testimony  smd  shall  limit  his  oral 
presentation  to  a  summary  of  his  statement. 

(c)  Committee  members  may  question  wit- 
nesses only  when  they  have  been  recognized 
by  the  chairman  for  that  purpose,  and  only 
for  a  5-minute  period  until  all  members 
present  have  had  an  opportunity  to  ques- 
tion a  witness.  The  5-minute  period  for 
questioning  a  witness  by  any  one  member 
can  be  extended  only  with  the  unanimous 
consent  of  all  meml>ers  present.  The  ques- 
tioning of  a  witness  in  hearings  shall  be  ini- 
tiated by  the  chairman,  followed  by  the  vice 
chairman  and  all  other  members  alternating 
between  the  chambers. 

(d)  The  following  additional  rules  shall 
apply  to  hearings: 

(1)  The  chairman  at  a  hearing  shall  an- 
nounce in  an  opening  statement  the  subject. 

(2)  A  copy  of  the  committee  rules  and  this 
clause  shall  be  made  available  to  each  wit- 
ness. 

(3)  Witnesses  at  hearings  may  be  accom- 
panied by  their  own  counsel  for  the  purpose 
of  advising  them  concerning  their  constitu- 
tional rights. 

(4)  The  chairman  may  punish  breaches  of 
order  and  decorum,  and  of  professional 
ethics  on  the  part  of  counsel,  by  censure 
and  exclusion  from  the  hearings:  and  the 
committee  may  cite  the  offender  to  the 
Congress  for  contempt. 

(5)  If  the  committee  determines  that  evi- 
dence or  testimony  at  a  hearing  may  tend  to 
defame,  degrade,  or  incriminate  any  person, 
it  shall— 

(A)  afford  such  person  an  opportunity  vol- 
untarily to  appear  as  a  witness: 

(B)  receive  such  evidence  or  testimony  in 
executive  session:  and 

(C)  receive  and  dispose  of  requests  from 
such  person  to  subpoena  additional  wit- 
nesses. 

(6)  Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
(a)(5).  the  chairman  shall  receive  and  the 
committee  shall  dispose  of  requests  to  sub- 
poena additional  witnesses. 

(7)  No  evidence  or  testimony  taken  in  ex- 
ecutive session  may  be  released  or  used  in 


public  sessions  without  the  consent  of  the 
committee. 

(8)  In  the  discretion  of  the  committee,  wit- 
nesses may  submit  brief  and  pertinent 
sworn  statements  in  writing  for  inclusion  in 
the  record.  The  committee  is  the  sole  judge 
of  the  pertinency  of  testimony  and  evidence 
adduced  at  its  hearing. 

(9)  A  witness  may  obtain  a  transcript  copy 
of  his  testimony  given  at  a  public  session  or. 
if  given  at  an  executive  session,  when  au- 
thorized by  the  committee. 

RULE  NO.  9 

Other  procedures  and  regulations 
The  chairman  of  the  committee  may  es- 
tablish such  other  procedures  and  take  such 
actions  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
foregoing  rules  or  to  facilitate  the  effective 
operation  of  the  committee. 

RULE  NO.  10 

Designation  of  clerk  of  the  committee 
For  the  purposes  of  these  rules  the  person 
designated  staff  director  of  the  committee 
shall  act  as  the  clerk  of  the  committee. 

RULE  NO.  11 

Delegation  of  authority  to  committee 
chairman 

(1)  The  Chairman  is  authorized  to  sign 
himself  or  by  delegation  all  necessary 
vouchers  and  routine  papers  for  which  the 
committee's  approval  is  required  and  to 
decide  in  the  committee's  behalf  all  routine 
business. 

(2)  The  Chairman  is  authorized  to  issue, 
on  behalf  of  the  committee,  regulations  nor- 
mally promulgated  by  the  committee  at  the 
beginning  of  each  session. 


THE  ISRAELI  PROPOSAL  FOR 
ELECTIONS  IN  THE  TERRITO- 
RIES 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  22,  1989 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  bring  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  Israel's  plan  for 
elections  in  the  West  Bank  and  the  Gaza 
Strip. 

This  plan  is  the  product  of  hard  work  and 
compromise  on  the  part  of  the  government  of 
Israel,  our  democratic  friend  and  ally.  It  Is  a 
chance  for  p)eaceful  negotiation,  and  I  sincere- 
ly hope  that  the  Arab  States  and  the  Palestin- 
ians of  the  occupied  territories  reconsider  their 
initial  rejection  of  the  plan  and  use  it  as  a  step 
toward  peace.  If  they  do  so,  it  can  be  the  way 
to  end  the  bloodshed  and  confrontation  that 
have  scarred  the  territories  for  the  last  year 
and  a  half,  and  begin  the  direct  negotiations 
which  are  essential  for  a  settlement. 

The  plan  sets  up  elections  which  would 
allow  Palestinian  representatives  to  negotiate 
with  Israel  over  the  status  of  the  occupied  ter- 
ritories. The  first  stage  of  the  talks  would 
result  in  a  5-year  interim  settlement,  in  which 
Israel  would  administer  foreign  affairs  and  se- 
curity for  the  territories,  and  have  jurisdiction 
over  the  affairs  of  Israeli  citizens  in  the  territo- 
ries. After  3  years  of  this  interim  settlement, 
Israel  and  the  elected  Palestinian  representa- 
tives would  begin  direct  negotiations  for  a  per- 
manent solution. 
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Further,  the  plan  asks  for  international  co- 
operation to  improve  the  economic  conditions 
of  Palestinians  in  the  territories,  and  invites 
Egypt  and  Jordan  to  participate  in  the  negotia- 
tions for  both  the  interim  and  the  permanent 
settlements.  The  permanent  resolution  of  the 
status  of  the  territories  would  be  settled  along 
with  the  negotiation  of  a  peace  treaty  with 
Jordan,  and  Israel  would  continue  its  long- 
term  effort  for  a  comprehensive  resolution  of 
the  Arab-Israeli  conflict,  including  the  end  of 
declared  states  of  war  with  all  Arab  nations, 
recognition,  exchange  of  diplomatic  represent- 
atives, and  the  establishment  of  a  lasting 
peace. 

Israel  recognizes  that  the  risks  of  war  are 
greater  than  the  risks  of  peace  and  remains 
ready  to  negotiate  with  its  neighbor  states  and 
with  Palestinians  for  a  lasting  peace.  This  plan 
is  evidence  of  that  continuing  commitment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  past  the  Arab  States 
have  refused  to  work  with  Israel  for  peace. 
This  plan  is  another  chance  for  those  states 
to  join  with  Israel  in  the  search  for  peace.  It  is 
a  chance  for  the  Palestinians  to  speak  for 
themselves  and  demonstrate  their  commit- 
ment to  peace. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

KILDEE  HONORS  FRANK 
THOMAS 


CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
MR.  CHARLES  A.  EDWARDS,  JR. 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUl 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  22,  1989 


Mr.  MATSUl.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  an  outstanding  individual  in  my 
community  who  deserves  to  be  recognized  for 
his  dedication  and  service  to  academic  excel- 
lence. On  June  10,  1989,  Mr.  Charles  A.  Ed- 
wards will  end  a  career  of  23  years  of  service 
at  American  River  College  and  it  is  indeed  an 
honor  to  salute  this  distinguished  educator. 

Charles  Edwards  devoted  his  life  to  educa- 
tion and  has  served  the  California  community 
college  system  witfi  distinction.  Armed  with  a 
bachelor  of  science  degree  from  the  U.S.  Mili- 
tary Academy  and  a  bachelor  of  science  and 
master  of  science  degree  from  the  University 
of  Texas,  Professor  Edwards  has  solved  the 
mystery  of  chemistry  for  all  that  have  been 
the  beneficiaries  of  his  vast  knowledge  of  the 
field.  His  dedication  and  professionalism  has 
earned  him  the  respect  of  his  students  and 
colleagues  alike  as  evident  of  his  2-year  serv- 
ice as  faculty  senate  president. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  centu- 
ry the  aspiring  chemists,  students,  and  faculty 
of  American  River  College  has  basked  in  the 
light  of  Professor  Edwards  stellar  service.  Pro- 
fessor Edwards  is  to  be  commended  for  his 
many  achievements  and  his  contributions  to 
the  academe  of  the  County  of  Sacramento  as 
well  as  the  State  of  California.  1  congratulate 
Professor  Edwards  for  an  outstanding  career 
and  know  my  colleagues  join  me  in  extending 
best  wishes  to  him  in  his  retirement. 


HON.  DALE  E.  KILDEE 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  22,  1989 
Mr,  KILDEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  a  man  who  has  dedicated  his 
life  to  serving  the  community  of  Grand  Blanc, 
Ml,  Mr.  Frank  Thomas.  After  37  years  of  com- 
munity sen^ice,  Mr.  Thomas  is  retiring  from  the 
position  of  deputy  principal  of  the  Grand  Blanc 
Middle  School.  Because  of  Mr.  Thomas'  long 
history  of  effectiveness  and  dedication  to  the 
betterment  of  our  students  efforts,  a  retire- 
ment party  in  his  honor  will  be  held  on  May 
25,  at  the  Grand  Blanc  Golf  Club. 

After  graduation  from  Northern  High  School 
as  a  football  star,  Frank  Thomas  embarked 
upon  a  career  characterized  by  his  generous 
devotion  of  time  to  our  community  as  a  teach- 
er, coach,  counselor,  athletic  director,  and 
principal.  In  addition  to  his  work  with  schools, 
Mr.  Thomas  has  given  much  of  his  personal 
time  to  the  Holy  Family  Catholic  Church.  He  is 
also,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  regular  visitor  to  area 
nursing  homes  and  many  are  the  times  he  has 
brought  a  smile  of  joy  and  happiness  to  a 
lonely  senior  in  search  of  companionship.  As 
former  chairman  of  the  Grand  Blanc  Parks 
and  Recreation  Commission,  Frank  Thomas 
has  also  contributed  extensive  personal  time 
assisting  in  the  development  of  athletics  in  the 
Genesee  County  area,  making  sure  the  com- 
munity is  safe,  attractive,  and  is  a  healthy  en- 
viroment  for  our  citizens  and  their  families. 

Because  of  the  leadership  and  commitment 
of  Frank  Thomas,  he  will  be  remembered  as 
the  driving  force  behind  the  creation  of  the 
Grand  Blanc  Parks  and  Recreation  Commis- 
sion and  the  first  Genesee  County  hockey 
league. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  indeed  a  great  honor  and 
pleasure  for  me  to  pay  tribute  to  Frank 
Thomas.  The  Grand  Blanc  community  and  1 
want  to  thank  Frank  Thomas  for  a  lifetime  of 
hard  work  which  has  helped  to  make  the  mu- 
nicipality a  better  place  to  live  for  all  residents. 
His  loving  wife  Teresa,  his  children,  and 
countless  colleagues  and  friends  are  extreme- 
ly proud  of  Frank.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  thanking  Frank  Thomas 
and  wishing  him  a  most  enjoyable  retirement. 


THE  NATIONAL  SEABED  HARD 
MINERALS  ACT  OF  1989 


HON.  WALTER  B.  JONES 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  May  22,  1989 
Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing,  with  10  of  my  col- 
leagues from  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries,  H.R.  2440,  the  National 
Seabed  Hard  Minerals  Act  of  1989.  This  bill  is 
similar  to  H.R.  1260  that  was  introduced  by 
Representative  Mike  Lowry,  of  Washington,  in 
the  last  Congress  and  reported  by  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee. 
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Representatives  from  the  American  mining 
industry,  environmental  groups  and  coastal 
States  have  expressed  serious  misgivings 
about  the  adequacy  of  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  Lands  Act  [OCSLA]  as  a  statutory 
regime  for  the  development  of  hard  mineral 
resources  within  our  Nation's  exclusive  eco- 
nomic zone  [EEZ). 

The  EEZ  extends  200  miles  seaward  from 
the  baseline  by  which  a  nation's  territorial  sea 
is  measured.  More  than  70  nations  have  es- 
tablished EEZ's  since  the  concept  was  intro- 
duced during  negotiations  on  the  Law  of  the 
Sea  Treaty  and  the  United  States,  in  a  1983 
Presidential  Proclamation,  No.  5030,  became 
the  59th  nation  to  do  so.  The  EEZ  proclama- 
tion, while  establishing  United  States  sover- 
eign rights  over  hard  mineral  resources  under 
international  law,  did  not  address  the  issue  of 
a  domestic  regime  for  the  exploration  and 
commercial  recovery  of  hard  minerals  from 
the  EEZ. 

Generally  six  types  of  hard  mineral  re- 
sources have  been  identified  in  our  EEZ,  al- 
though the  precise  extent  of  their  presence 
has  yet  to  be  determined.  These  minerals  in- 
clude: First,  sand  and  gravel;  second,  heavy 
mineral  placer  deposits— containing  tin,  titani- 
um, gold,  platinum;  ihird,  phosphorites;  fourth, 
manganese  nodules;  fifth,  cobalt-rich  manga- 
nese crusts;  and  sixth,  polymetallic  sulfides. 

A  1987  report  by  the  Office  of  Technology 
Assessment.  "Marine  Minerals:  Exploring  Our 
New  Ocean  Frontier,"  concludes  that  offshore 
sand  and  gravel  and  precious  metals  may  be 
commercially  viable  right  now.  but  that  other 
EEZ  minerals  appear  not  to  be  competitive 
with  present  supplies.  Serious  interest  seems 
to  exist  for  some  heavy  minerals,  such  as  the 
titanium  compounds  and  phosphorite  as  well 
as  the  minerals  noted  by  OTA.  It  may  be  that 
these  additional  commodities  have  commer- 
cial potential  in  the  near  to  medium  term, 
rather  than  immediately. 

In  1985,  a  working  group  was  formed  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Woods  Hole  Oceano- 
graphic  Institution  consisting  of  interested  en- 
vironmental, coastal  States,  and  mining  indus- 
try representatives  to  determine  if  a  consen- 
sus could  be  reached  on  the  development  of 
a  statutory  framework  for  offshore  hard  miner- 
als mining.  In  general,  the  legislation  1  am  in- 
troducing today  is  a  result  of  the  substantial 
effort  made  by  the  participants  in  the  worthing 

group. 

Meanwhile,  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
has  completed  promulgation  of  a  three-tiered 
regulatory  regime  for  manne  minerals  other 
than  oil.  gas.  and  sulphur.  The  regulations 
cover  prelease  prospecting,  leasing,  and  post- 
lease  operations.  In  March  1987.  the  Depart- 
ment issued  a  draft  environmental  impact 
statement  for  the  leasing  of  the  EEZ  off 
Hawaii  and  Johnston  Island  despite  consider- 
able jurisdictional  uncertainty  regarding  its  au- 
thority. The  Interior  Department  continues  to 
base  its  authority  to  regulate  the  exploration 
and  commercial  recovery  of  hard  minerals  on 
a  one  paragraph  section  In  the  OCSLA. 

The  OCSLA  was  enacted  in  1953  to  provide 
a  legal  framework  for  the  development  of  oil 
and  gas  from  the  U.S.  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
[OCS].  The  legislation,  in  addition  to  the  nu- 
merous oil  and  gas  related  provisions,  includ- 
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ed  one  section— section  8(k)— covering  the 
leasing  of  hard  minerals  on  the  assumption 
that  someday  the  technology  would  exist  for 
the  exploitation  of  hard  minerals  on  the  OCS. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment there  Is  a  txoad  consensus  among  the 
mining  industry,  coastal  States,  environmental- 
ists and  ottier  Interested  observers  that  a 
single  section  in  the  CX^LA  is  inadequate  for 
hard  mirieral  resource  development  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons.  First,  the  OCSLA  was  enacted 
primarity  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  offshore 
oil  and  gas  devetopment.  Second,  the  act  fails 
to  confer  a  sufficient  jurisdictional  t>asis  over 
the  exploitation  of  hard  minerals  from  the 
entire  EEZ.  Third,  tfie  act  fails  to  address  the 
unique  environmental  and  research  issues 
that  must  Ije  dealt  with  by  any  potential  off- 
shore hard  minerals  regime. 

Tfie  bill  I  am  introducing  today  would  super- 
sede section  8(k)  and  establish  a  self-standing 
regime  for  the  exploration  and  commercial  re- 
covery of  any  hard  minerals  otfier  than  oil,  gas 
and  sulphur  within  tt)e  seabed  adjacent  to  the 
United  States  and  subject  to  its  jurisdiction. 

More  specifically,  this  bill  would:  First,  es- 
tablish a  legal  regime  ttiat  acknowledges  the 
differences  t>etween  offsfvjre  oil.  gas  and  sul- 
phur devekspment  and  hard  mineral  develop- 
ment; second,  provide  a  basis  for  appropriate 
publk:  and  private  sector  investment  in  re- 
search, expkxation.  and  commercial  recovery 
of  hard  minerals;  third,  encourage  research 
and  development  technologies  necessary  for 
the  expkxation  and  commercial  recovery  of 
hard  minerals  from  the  seabed;  fourth,  estab- 
lish measures  to  ensure  the  protection,  con- 
servation, and  wise  management  of  the  re- 
sources of  tt>e  marine  and  coastal  environ- 
ment, and  to  promote  the  safety  of  life  and 
property  at  sea;  fifth,  provkJe  dn  effective  con- 
sultation process  between  the  coastal  States 
arxl  the  Federal  Government  regarding  the  is- 
suance of  teenses  and  permits  for  tfie  con- 
duct of  activities  under  this  legislation;  and 
sixth,  generally  require  that  vessels  used  to 
exptore  for  and  produce  these  seabed  miner- 
als be  documented  under  the  U.S.  flag. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  bill  to 
establish  a  stand  alone  hard  minerals  regime 
for  offshore  mining. 


TRraUTE  TO  NATIONAL 
NURSING  HOME  WEEK 


UMI 


HON.  JAMES  A.  TRAHCANT,  JR. 

OF  OHIO 
III  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  22,  1989 
Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  join  my  colleagues  in  observing 
May  14  through  May  20,  1989  as  National 
Nursing  Home  Week.  In  my  o¥«i  17th  Con- 
gressional District  of  Ohio,  I  am  proud  to  an- 
nounce this  special  event  and  help  celebrate 
this  week  with  my  friends  and  constituents  at 
Cotonial  Manor.  The  ekterly  play  a  vital  role  in 
this  Nation's  social  structure,  but  no  where  is 
this  more  true  than  in  northeast  Ohio. 

We  cannot  move  toward  the  future  by  for- 
getting our  ekJerty.  They  are  our  foundation 
and  our  most  rapid  growing  propulation.  By 
celebrating   this   week   it  gives  everyone   a 
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chance  to  realize  how  much  the  elderiy  touch 
our  lives  in  so  many  special  ways,  it  also  is  an 
opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  them  and  the 
many  things  they  do  for  the  community. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  ask  you  to  please  join 
me  in  recognizing  May  14  through  May  20  as 
Natkinal  Nursing  Home  Week.  I  take  great 
pride  in  saluting  nursing  homes  throughout  my 
district.  State,  and  our  Nation,  and  I  urge  ev- 
eryone to  take  time  out  to  pay  tribute  to  our 
seniors. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  COMBONI  MIS- 
SIONARIES OF  THE  HEART  OF 
JESUS  ON  THEIR  50TH  ANNI- 
VERSARY 


HON.  ROBERT  A  ROE 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  22,  1989 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  with  the  greatest 
pride  and  deepest  reverence  that  I  rise  today 
to  pay  tribute  to  an  outstanding  religious  orga- 
nization in  my  Eighth  District  of  New  Jersey 
which,  for  the  past  half  century,  has  provided 
spiritual  guidance  and  been  a  beacon  of  faith 
to  countless  numbers  of  people  around  the 
worid. 

i  am  speaking  of  the  Comtwni  Missionaries 
of  the  Heart  of  Jesus  of  Montclair,  NJ,  who 
will  be  celebrating  their  50th  anniversary  with 
a  special  Mass  on  Friday,  June  2.  1989.  at 
Our  Lady  of  the  Lake  Church  in  Verona.  NJ, 
followed  by  a  reception  with  Archbishop  Theo- 
dore J.  McCan-ick  of  the  Newark  diocese.  I 
know  this  celebration  will  be  a  great  source  of 
pride  to  the  ComtKjni  Missionaries'  spiritual 
leader,  Fr.  Remus  A.  Catellani,  MCCJ,  and  to 
all  those  who  have  t)een  working  so  hard  to 
assure  the  success  of  this  important  observ- 
ance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  so  that  I  may  better  acquaint 
our  colleagues  with  the  rich  history  of  the 
Comboni  Missionaries  and  the  critical  work 
they  have  done  in  37  countries  and  five  differ- 
ent continents  covering  nearty  every  corner  of 
the  globe,  I  would  like  to  insert,  for  the 
Record,  the  official  history  of  Daniel  Comboni 
and  the  Comtx>ni  Missionaries: 

Daniel  Comboni  and  the  Comboni 
Missionaries 

Bishop  Daniel  Coml>oni  was  bom  in  1831 
in  Limone,  northern  Italy.  The  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  drew  him  to  t>e  a  missionary  to  the 
people  of  Central  Africa.  He  made  his  own 
the  words  of  Jesus:  "He  has  sent  me  to 
bring  the  good  news  to  the  poor,  proclaim 
liberty  to  the  captives  .  .  .'  (Lk.  4:18). 

True  to  these  ideals,  in  1857.  at  the  age  of 
26.  afier  his  priestly  ordination.  Coml)oni 
left  for  Africa  in  the  company  of  four  other 
companions,  he  l)eing  the  youngest  of  them 
all.  He  embarked  on  many  missionary  expe- 
ditions through  the  Nubian  desert  and 
along  the  Nile  River,  reaching  as  far  as  pos- 
sible into  the  southern  part  of  the  Sudan, 
the  heart  of  Africa. 

Comboni's  goal  was  very  clear:  to  fight  the 
slave  trade,  to  promote  the  dignity  of  all  Af- 
ricans, to  foster  the  growth  of  local  leaders, 
and  to  enrich  the  Christian  world  by  the  in- 
clusion of  African  peoples  and  cultures. 
"The  black  pearl  of  Africa"  was  still  missing 
in  the  crown  of  Christ  and  in  His  t>ody.  the 
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Church.  He  would  do  this  by  witnessing  to 
the  Good  News  to  Arabs  and  Africans  alike. 
Whenever  he  was  not  riding  on  the  back 
of  a  camel  or  tirelessly  working  under  the 
scorching  tropical  sun,  he  was  traveling  all 
across  Europe  from  Paris  to  Moscow,  from 
Rome  to  Vienna,  trying  to  convince  both 
the  rich  and  the  powerful,  the  politlcans 
and  the  clerics  of  the  urgency  of  the  plight 
of  the  Africans.  He  believed  in  the  Africans 
and  in  their  dignity  when  the  Europeans 
and  some  theologians  were  still  questioning 
whether  they  had  a  soul  or  not. 

Anyone  who  could  do  mission  work,  men 
and  women,  lay  and  religious,  young  and  old 
were  warmly  welcomed  and  promptly  re- 
cruited by  Comboni.  He  did  not  limit  him- 
self to  any  particular  group  or  nationality. 
He  took  along  with  him  priests  and  broth- 
ers, sisters  and  lay  volunteers.  Italians  and 
Austrians.  German  and  Canadians.  Polish 
and  FYench.  He  wanted  to  create  as  much 
cooperation  as  possible  among  all  the  mis- 
sionary congregations  and  Institutions  to 
unify  in  one  body  and  one  plan  all  the  mis- 
sionary efforts  of  the  time.  He  needed  all 
the  help  others  were  willing  to  give.  Because 
of  tropical  diseases,  harsh  climate  and  the 
lack  of  basic  support  many  of  his  mission- 
aries died  in  a  short  period  of  time. 

The  central  core  of  Comboni's  vision  and 
mission  was  that  one  day  all  Africans  would 
be  free  by  their  own  initiative,  their  own 
strength,  their  own  vision,  and  their  own 
leadership.  His  motto  "Save  Africa  with  Af- 
ricans" embodies  all  his  trust  and  confi- 
dence In  the  ability  of  the  Africans  to  shape 
their  own  destiny  and  their  own  life. 

Comboni  himself,  because  of  the  many  ill- 
nesses, sufferings  and  hardships,  came  often 
very  close  to  dying.  The  idea  of  dying  with- 
out having  someone  to  continue  his  work 
forced  him  to  seriously  contemplate  the 
idea  of  founding  a  missionary  society.  Com- 
pelled by  the  evidence  of  his  own  weakening 
health  condition  and  by  the  urgency  of  re- 
placing these  missionaries  who  had  already 
died  he  finally  decided  to  start  two  institu- 
tions. One  for  priests  and  brothers  and  one 
for  sisters. 

Africa  was  everything  for  Comlwni. 
"Africa  or  death"  was  often  on  his  lips  and 
in  it  he  summed  up  his  whole  life  and 
dream,  and  God  granted  him  both.  The 
rigors  of  African  life  and  the  care  of  his 
people  took  their  toll.  In  1881  at  the  age  of 
fifty.  Bishop  Comboni  died  of  tropical 
fevers  in  Khartoum.  Sudan. 

In  spite  of  the  grim  reality  that  surround- 
ed him.  he  always  anticipated  an  optimistic 
future  and  welcomed  the  many  crosses  that 
came  his  way  as  a  sign  of  God's  presence, 
love  and  protection.  He  used  to  ask  for  pray- 
ers to  God  that  He  would  send  many  crosses 
because  in  them  he  would  find  blessings  and 
new  life. 

Today,  nearly  4.000  Comboni  Missionaries 
keep  alive  the  dream  of  their  founder.  They 
come  from  a  score  of  nations  in  Europe. 
Africa  and  the  Americas  and  witness  to  the 
Good  News  of  Christ  to  people  in  thirty 
seven  different  countries. 

The  Comboni  Missionaries  caime  to  North 
America  fifty  years  ago.  They  started  work- 
ing in  two  black  parishes  in  Cincinnati, 
Ohio.  Prom  there  they  spread  to  different 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Today,  they  are  present  in  the  states  of 
California.  Illinois.  Ohio.  Michigan.  New 
Jersey  and  Ontario  (Canada).  Their  work 
consists  of  mission  education  of  the  local 
church  and  of  society;  of  vocation  promo- 
tion for  the  missions,  and  of  training  the 
future  missionaries.  They  also  offer  their 
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services  to  different  dioceses  by  ministering 
to  Blacks.  Hlspanics,  American  Indians  and 
Appalachians. 

On  October  10. 1881.  Daniel  Combonl  said: 
"I  am  dying,  but  my  work  will  not  die!" 
That  evening  he  relinquished  his  mortal  life 
to  God  for  the  salvation  of  Africa  which  he 
loved  so  much:  the  poorest  and  most  aban- 
doned Continent  in  that  particular  time. 
The  Spirit  of  Combonl  lives  on  now  in  every 
Combonl  Sister,  Brother  or  Priest.  His 
Spirit  cannot  die  because  the  Spirit  of  the 
Good  News  cannot  die.  It  Is  the  Spirit  that 
will  continue  to  grow  In  every  human  being 
until  It  reaches  all  peoples  and  all  nations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
present  this  brief  portrait  of  a  truly  outstanding 
and  visionary  spiritual  leader,  Daniel  Comboni, 
and  the  Comboni  Missionaries.  In  carrying  on 
the  great  and  inspirational  work  of  their  found- 
er, the  Comboni  Missionaries,  now  celebrating 
their  50th  anniversary,  have  truly  made  our 
worid  a  better  place  to  live. 
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INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  CABLE 
COMPETITION 


HON.  RICK  BOUCHER 

or  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


ISRAEL'S  PEACE  INITIATIVE 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMRELD 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  22,  1989 
Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
proposal  by  the  Government  of  Israel  to  for- 
ward the  peace  process  should  be  studied 
carefully  by  all  who  are  concerned  aboox 
peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

The  most  important  virtue  of  the  proposal  is 
that  it  appears  to  be  broadly  supported  within 
the  Israeli  Government,  and  by  implication, 
within  much  of  the  Israeli  electorate. 

No  peace  initiative  in  the  Middle  East 
stands  any  chance  of  success  if  it  is  not  sup- 
ported by  the  Israeli  people.  And  without  Is- 
raeli support,  it  will  not  be  supported  by  the 
American  people. 

It  is  also  important  to  understand  that  noth- 
ing can  deflect  Israel  from  following  a  course 
of  diplomacy  that  puts  its  own  continued  exist- 
ence first  and  last.  To  believe  othenwise  is  to 
misread  the  character  of  Israel's  leadership 
and  the  consistency  of  America's  commitment 
to  Israel's  security. 

Israel's  new  intiative  is  based  in  part  on  the 
principles  of  the  Camp  David  accords.  The  ac- 
cords point  the  way  to  a  just  and  lasting 
peace  in  the  area.  The  lesson  is  that  such  a 
peace  will  come  only  when  Israel's  neighbors 
are  willing  to  sit  down  at  the  bargaining  table 
and  negotiate  directly  with  Israel. 

This  intiative  can  Ije  seen  as  one  step 
toward  a  comprehensive  peace,  one  that  en- 
sures the  security  of  all  states  in  the  area,  that 
satisfies  the  legitimate  rights  of  the  Palestinian 
people,  and  that  is  achieved  only  through 
direct  negotiations  between  Israel  and  the 
Arab  nations. 


Monday.  May  22,  1989 
Mr.  BOUCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  have 
introduced  the  Cable  Competition  Act,  in  the 
sponsorship  of  which  I  am  pleased  to  be 
joined  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Madigan],  and  14  of  our  colleagues. 

Senators  Gore,  Gorton,  and  Ford  have 
sponsored  companion  legislation  in  the  other 

tjody. 

Today  the  cable  television  industry  is  an  un- 
regulated monopoly.  I  constantly  hear  con- 
stituents complain  of  high  cable  rates,  poor 
cable  service,  and  the  collapse  of  the  tier 
structure,  which  removed  viewer  options  to  re- 
ceive a  basic  level  of  services  at  a  low  rate. 
Our  legislation  addresses  these  concerns 
by  opening  the  way  for  competition  by  tele- 
phone companies  in  the  delivery  of  cable  tele- 
vision services.  We  also  ensure  that  a  basic 
tier  of  sen/ices,  defined  as  local  over  the  air 
stations  and  a  public  broadcast  station,  will  be 
made  available  at  a  basic  rate  to  be  set  by  a 
governmental  entity  in  areas  where  competi- 
tion does  not  exist. 

While  the  provision  of  competition  in  the  de- 
livery of  cable  television  services  should  favor- 
ably affect  both  rates  and  viewing  options, 
passage  of  this  legislation  will  achieve  another 
important  national  purpose.  By  providing  to 
telephone  companies  the  right  to  deliver  video 
programming,  the  bill  will  hasten  the  day  when 
fiber  optic  lines  are  deployed  into  homes  and 
businesses  nationwide.  The  telephone  indus- 
try lacks  sufficient  financial  incentive  to  string 
fiber  cable  from  its  major  arteries  into  homes 
and  businesses.  The  addition  of  video  signals 
to  the  other  data  telephone  companies  can 
transmit  will  provide  that  incentive  and  result 
in  the  near  term  upgrading  of  the  Nation's 
telecommunications  infrastructure. 

My  intention  in  authorizing  this  legislation  is 
to  begin  the  debate  on  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions under  which  telephone  companies 
should  be  permitted  to  provide  cable  televi- 
sion services.  The  provisions  of  the  bill  are 
not  intended  as  a  final  resolution  of  the  con- 
cerns of  television  and  telephone  consumers 
and  other  interested  members  of  the  telecom- 
munications community. 

In  the  coming  months,  we  will  welcome  a 
thorough  discussion  of  those  concerns,  and  I 
encourage  interested  parties  to  begin  with  us 
a  dialog  with  the  goal  of  improving  our  legisla- 
tive product. 

Specifically,  we  will  welcome  suggestions 
with  regard  to  the  following  matters: 

First,  it  is  essential  that  telephone  compa- 
nies be  prohibited  from  cross  subsidizing  the 
provision  of  cable  television  sen/ices.  To  allow 
such  a  cross  subsidy  would  be  unfair  both  to 
telephone  ratepayers  and  to  the  telephone 
company's  cable  competitors.  While  our  legis- 
lation directs  the  FCC  to  write  regulations  to 
prohibit  cross  subsidies,  I  fully  anticipate  that 
a  more  comprehensive  statement  with  respect 
of  the  mechanism  for  prohibiting  cross  subsidy 
will  appear  in  a  final  fonn  of  the  bill.  I  look  for- 
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ward  to  discussions  with  various  consumer  or- 
ganizations toward  that  end. 

Second,  the  broadcast  industry  has  long 
been  seeking  assurances  that  local  over  the 
air  television  stations  will  be  carried  on  cable 
systems  and  that  they  will  have  appropriate 
channel  positions.  While  the  Cable  Competi- 
tion Act  does  not  address  this  concern,  broad- 
casters should  be  assured  that  the  inclusion 
of  such  provisions  are  not  incompatible  with 
the  overall  objectives  of  our  legislation. 

Third,  the  final  form  of  the  legislation  shouW 
ensure  that  fiber  optic  technology  is  employed 
in  niral  areas  at  the  eariiest  possible  time.  The 
bill  calls  for  a  study  of  various  means  of  ac- 
complishing this  end,  including  among  other 
approaches,  the  provision  of  Government 
loans  or  the  institution  of  a  universal  service 
fund.  Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  bill,  I  am 
hopeful  that  a  direction  can  be  chosen  and 
embodied  in  a  subsequent  version  of  the  leg- 
islation. 

Fourth,  some  questions  have  been  raised 
regarding  the  appropriateness  of  telephone 
companies  purchasing  incumbent  cable  sys- 
tems within  their  telephone  service  areas.  The 
House  bill  directs  that  before  any  purchase  of 
an  incumbent  cable  system  occurs,  whether 
that  purchase  is  by  another  cable  company  or 
by  a  telephone  company,  the  franchising  au- 
thority must  find  that  consumers  will  be  bene- 
fited, that  channel  capacity  will  be  enhanced 
and  that  video  services  will  be  improved 
throught  system  upgrading. 

To  ensure  the  potential  for  competition,  we 
also  require  that  access  to  the  telephone 
company's  video  lines  be  provided  to  compet- 
ing program  providers.  We  will  welcome  fur- 
ther suggestions  with  respect  to  how  best  to 
address  the  incumbent  cable  system  purchase 
question. 

Fifth,  concerns  have  also  been  raised  re- 
garding the  appropriateness  of  permitting  tele- 
phone companies  to  both  own  and  dissemi- 
nate television  programs.  We  will  actively  seek 
the  view  and  suggestions  of  those  who  would 
offer  alternative  approaches  to  the  question  of 
vertical  integration  in  the  telephone  and  cable 
industries. 

Sixth,  questions  have  been  raised  concern- 
ing the  assurance  that  telephone  companies 
operating  cable  systems  will  not  employ  dis- 
criminatory policies  to  deny  competing  cable 
operators  access  to  pole  and  conduit  space. 
Appropriate  provisions  to  assure  these  nghts 
will  also  be  welcome. 

Seventh,  we  have  included  a  broad  nght  of 
access  to  programming  which  is  owned  by 
any  entity  affiliated  with  the  cable  industry  and 
othenwise  made  available  to  cable  systems. 
This  right  extends  to  telephone  companies, 
other  cable  systems,  and  competing  media 
such  as  TVRO's,  MMDS,  and  DBS.  We  also 
solicit  comments  on  this  provision. 

I  want  to  thank  my  friend  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee,  Mr.  Gore,  for  his  assistance  in 
structuring  the  legislation  we  are  introducing 

today.  ^    . 

I  ask  my  colleagues  in  the  House  to  join  us 
in  this  effort.  It  will  serve  the  interests  of  tele- 
vision viewers  by  offering  a  greater  vanety  of 
programming  and  lowering  rates,  and  it  will 
encourage  an  upgrading  of  our  national  tele- 
communications infrastructure  by  accelerating 
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the  development  of  fiber  optics  technology 
nationwide. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  LT.  GEN. 
LEONARD  H.  PERROOTS 


HON.  IKE  SKELTON 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  22,  1989 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  fake  this 
moment  to  salute  the  distinguished  service 
career  of  Lt.  Gen.  Leonard  H.  Perroots,  a  de- 
voted man  and  personal  fnend  who  retired 
from  the  U.S.  Air  Force  on  January  1,  1989. 

He  received  a  bachelor's  degree  In  history 
from  West  Virginia  University,  where  he  went 
through  the  Reserve  Officer  Training  Corps 
Program,  and  entered  active  duty  in  1955.  In 
late  1960,  the  general  completed  Squadron 
Officer  School 

After  serving  in  Vietnam,  the  general  re- 
turned to  the  United  States  and  engaged  in 
many  special  projects,  including  intelligence 
briefings  to  the  White  House  staff,  congres- 
SHDnal  committees.  Secretary  of  Defense,  and 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  In  1975,  he  received 
a  master's  degree  in  international  affairs,  and 
was  a  distinguished  graduate  of  the  National 
War  College. 

With  the  completion  of  his  assignment  at 
Ramstein  Air  Base,  West  Germany,  the  gener- 
al became  assistant  chief  of  staff  for  intelli- 
gence at  Air  Force  headquarters  and  com- 
mander of  the  Air  Force  Intelligence  Service 
here  in  Washington.  In  1985,  he  assumed  his 
final  duties  as  Director  of  the  Defense  Intelli- 
gence Agency 

I  wish  to  express  my  great  appreciation  for 
Lt.  Gen.  Leonard  H.  Perroots'  years  of  dedi- 
cated sen/ice  to  the  Air  Force  and  to  our 
country.  May  the  general  and  his  wife  Mickey 
enjoy  the  time  of  his  retirement. 


TRIBUTE  TO  TRENTO  AND  LUIGI 
BRIZI 


UMI 


HON.  LAWRENCE  COUGHUN 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  22,  1989 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
salute  the  heroic  efforts  of  Trento  and  Luigi 
Brizi.  of  Assisi.  Italy,  on  the  occasion  of  their 
receiving  the  Freedom  of  the  Press  Award 
from  the  Graphic  Arts  Association  in  Philadel- 
phia on  May  24. 

This  award  is  presented  to  an  individual  or 
company  who  demonstrates  commitment  to  a 
free  and  uncensored  press  as  well  as  commit- 
ment to  the  basic  human  rights  of  all  people. 
The  Brizis'  certainly  exemplify  his  commit- 
ment. 

The  citizens  of  Assisi.  Italy,  risked  their  own 
lives  and  well-being  to  help  save  5,000  refu- 
gees from  Nazi  persecution  during  1943  and 
1944.  After  the  war.  the  Assisi  underground 
was  recognized  for  its  selfless  acts. 

A  key  element  of  the  underground  has  gone 
wrthout  recognitkjn.  The  town  printer  Luigi 
Brizi  and  his  son,  Trento,  produced  false  doc- 
uments for  all  of  the  refugees  in  Assisi  and 
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the  su'r  inding  communities.  These  docu- 
ment .vere  so  remarkable  that  even  under 
closfc  scrutiny,  none  were  deemed  to  be  for- 
geries. 

The  Bnzis  worked  around  the  clock,  running 
their  pnni  shop  during  the  day  and  producing 
false  documents  at  night.  Using  a  Rome  tele- 
ph'ine  book  for  names  and  liberated  Italian 
towns  for  seals,  the  Brizis  created  documents 
identical  to  the  authentic  ones.  By  using 
towns  under  the  control  of  the  Allies,  they  in- 
sured that  seals  could  not  be  compared  by 
the  Nazis  with  actual  papers. 

The  deeds  of  Assisi  exemplify  that  people 
can  make  a  difference,  and  stand  in  testimony 
to  the  harmony  that  crosses  religious  and  na- 
tional lines. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  saluting  the  Brizis  for  their  courage  and 
compassion.  Truly,  our  worid  would  be  a 
better  place  if  there  were  more  individuals  like 
them. 


May  22,  1989 


JAMES  G.  O'HARA 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  22,  1989 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  In- 
clude the  following  statement  by  former  Sena- 
tor Robert  P.  Griffin,  associate  justice,  Michi- 
gan Supreme  Court  on  the  death  of  James  G 
O'Hara. 

The  statement  follows: 
Statement  by  Former  Senator  Robert  P. 
Griffin,  Associate  Justice.  Michigan  Su- 
preme Court 

Along  with  so  many  of  his  friends  and 
former  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. I  was  saddened  to  learn  recently 
of  the  death  of  James  G.  OHara.  I  appreci- 
ate this  opportunity  to  join  in  memorializ- 
ing a  good  man  who  was  also  a  very  able  and 
distinguished  Congressman. 

Jim  O'Hara  came  to  the  House  in  January 
1959,  and  shortly  thereafter  he  was  assigned 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
It  was  an  assignment  he  loved,  and  he  soon 
became  one  of  its  most  effective  members. 
He  and  I  worked  together  on  that  Conunit- 
tee  until  May  1966  when  I  left  to  go  to  the 
Senate. 

Jim  was  not  only  a  Democrat,  but  he  soon 
emerged  as  one  of  his  party's  leaders.  De- 
spite our  political  differences.  I  considered 
Jim  O'Hara  to  be  a  good  friend;  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  the  feeling  was  mutual. 

Exceedingly  able  as  a  lawyer.  Jim  O'Hara 
quickly  developed  into  one  of  the  most 
skilled  legislators  in  the  House.  In  addition 
to  a  keen  mind,  he  radiated  a  warm  person- 
ality. 

I  remember  Jim  as  a  very  friendly  col- 
league: he  always  had  a  smile  for  everyone. 
No  wonder  it  was  such  a  pleasure  to  work 
with  him.  Furthermore,  at  a  time  when 
ethics  is  a  concern,  it  is  reassuring  to  recall 
that  the  integrity  of  James  O'Hara  was 
always  beyond  question;  and  his  word  was 
his  bond. 

Jim  O'Hara  cared  a  lot  about  people.  He 
worked  tirelessly  and  unselfishly  for  Michi- 
gan and  the  people  of  his  district.  He  never 
wavered  in  the  pursuit  of  the  values  and 
ideals  in  which  he  believed.  In  a  variety  of 
ways,  including  his  authorship  of  important 
legislation  now  on  the  statute  books.  Con- 


gressman James  O'Hara  left  an  indelible 
mark  in  the  history  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Jim  O'Hara  was  devoted  to  his  wonderful 
family,  and  for  good  reason.  My  wife. 
Marge,  and  I  wish  to  extend  to  Sue  O'Hara 
and  the  family  our  heartfelt  sympathy.  May 
there  be  some  small  comfort  for  them  in  the 
knowledge  that  so  many  share  in  their  grief. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  CHARLES 
CLABAUGH 


HON.  BENJAMIN  L.  CARDIN 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  22,  1989 

Mr.  CARDIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  an  out- 
standing citizen  of  Baltimore,  Mr.  Charles  Cla- 
baugh  who  recently  passed  away. 

Mr.  Clabaugh  dedicated  himself  to  serving 
senior  citizens  in  the  Baltimore  area.  With  his 
wife  Leona  at  his  side,  he  worked  tirelessly  on 
behalf  of  our  seniors  to  make  their  lives  easier 
and  more  joyful. 

He  was  a  recognized  leader  In  the  commu- 
nity. Mr.  Clabaugh  was,  until  his  death,  presi- 
dent of  the  Maryland  Senior  Citizens  Hall  of 
Fame,  Inc.,  and  was  a  past  State  president  of 
the  Maryland  AARP,  as  well  as  past  president 
of  the  Baltimore  County  Association  of  Senior 
Citizens  Organizations  [BCASCO]. 

Charles  Clabaugh  received  many  honors 
and  accolades  for  out<;tanding  service  to  his 
fellow  seniors.  I  would  like  to  add  my  thanks, 
and  offer  my  deepest  sympathy  to  his  widow 
Leona.  She  can  be  proud  of  the  legacy  left  by 
her  husband.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
today  In  remembering  Charies  Clabaugh. 


TRIBUTE  TO  WALTER  E.  COLE 


HON.  FRANK  PALLONE,  JR. 

OF  NEW  jersey 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  22,  1989 

Mr.  PALLONE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great 
pride  that  I  stand  before  you  today  to  honor  a 
true  American  hero.  Walter  E.  Cole,  corporal 
retired.  Is  an  American  war  hero  who  served 
his  country  during  the  Korean  war.  He  fought 
with  U.N.  forces  during  the  assault  and  sei- 
zure of  Inchon  and  he  was  part  of  the  force 
that  captured  and  secured  the  city  of  Seoul. 
But  Corporal  Cole's  most  heroic  feat  occurred 
on  the  4th  of  November  1950  when  he  and 
his  combat  friend  Cpl.  Joseph  McDermott 
knocked  out  an  enemy  tank  which  was  about 
to  fire  on  members  of  the  Reconnaissance 
Company  and  members  of  the  7th  Marines. 

The  heroic  action  occurred  as  Corporal 
Cole  and  the  Reconnaissance  Company,  First 
Marines  Division,  proceeded  to  North  Korea 
along  the  road  to  Chunhung-NI.  Along  this 
road.  Corporals  Cole  and  McDermott  spotted 
a  tank  under  the  cover  of  hay  and  bushes. 
Both  men  mounted  the  tank  and  attempted 
unsuccessfully  to  raise  the  turret  hatch.  Cor- 
poral McDermott  then  knocked  out  the  peri- 
scope as  Chinese  soldiers  inside  the  tank  at- 
tempted to  shoot  the  two  Marines.  Corporal 
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Cole  handed  Corporal  McDermott  a  grenade 
which  was  then  dropped  into  the  tank.  The 
two  marines  were  then  thrown  from  the  tank 
as  it  continued  to  move  fonward. 

The  two  men  mounted  the  tank  for  the 
second  time  and  Corporal  Cole  successfully 
threw  a  second  grenade  which  knocked  out 
the  tank.  Sgt.  Maj.  Donald  L  Cropper,  U.S. 
Marine  Corps,  who  witnessed  the  event  has 
said,  "If  these  two  men  had  not  taken  the  ac- 
tions they  did,  I  would  hate  to  think  what 
would  have  happened  to  members  of  the  Re- 
connaissance Company  and  members  of  the 
7th  Marines." 

Despite  this  heroic  action.  Corporal  Cole  did 
not  receive  a  Silver  Star  Medal.  However,  38 
years  later,  this  oversight  will  be  rectified.  On 
May  28,  1989,  Gen.  Alfred  Gray,  Comman- 
dant, U.S.  Marine  Corps  will  present  Cpl. 
Walter  E.  Cole  with  the  long  awaited  award. 
Corporal  Cole  is  an  American  hero  whose  gal- 
lant action  saved  the  lives  of  many  American 
soldiers.  The  Silver  Star  Medal  is  not  only  a 
symbol  of  his  heroic  action,  but  a  symbol  of 
his  courage  and  devotion  to  his  country. 

Furthermore,  I  would  argue  that  the  kind  of 
heroism  demonstrated  by  Americans  like  Cor- 
poral Cole  can  provide  us  with  inspiration  as 
we  strive  to  perform  our  duties  here  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  His  selflessness 
and  commitment  to  his  fellow  man  provides 
an  example  that  we  should  look  to  in  our  own 
lives. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  relate  to  you 
the  story  of  Corporal  Cole  and  our  Govern- 
ment's recognition — however  belated — of  his 
contribution  to  our  Nation's  history.  We  all 
owe  him  a  debt  a  tremendous  gratitude. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

also  worked  with  the  United  Way  and  other 
California  and  national  organizations  to  raise 
standards  of  home  life  and  to  secure  legisla- 
tion for  the  care  and  protection  of  children. 

Artis'  hard  work  and  efforts  have  had  a 
great  impact  on  the  PTSA,  the  schools  and 
the  community.  By  effectively  dealing  with 
educational  issues,  she  has  guided  the  31st 
PTSA  on  the  fonAfard  path  of  growth  and  dedi- 
cation to  the  education  of  today's  youth. 

Artis'  work  is  an  inspiration  to  us  all.  She 
and  her  husband,  Noel,  currently  reside  in 
Studio  City.  They  are  proud  parents  of  two 
sons,  Eric  and  Neil. 

I  am  proud  to  recognize  Artis  Slipsager  and 
invite  my  colleagues  to  share  in  this  expres- 
sion of  admiration  and  gratitude. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  ARTIS 
SLIPSAGER 


HON.  HOWARD  L.  BERMAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOtJSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  22,  1989 
Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  great 
pleasure  today  in  asking  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  saluting  a  respected  member  of  the 
community,  Artis  Slipsager.  She  will  be  hon- 
ored by  the  Los  Angeles  Unified  School  Dis- 
trict of  the  San  Fernando  Valley  for  her  years 
of  outstanding  service  and  dedication  to  edu- 
cation in  the  San  Fernando  Valley  community. 
Throughout  her  life,  Artis  has  exhibited  a 
strong  sense  of  commitment  and  dedication  to 
those  around  her.  As  the  president  of  the 
Parent/Teacher  Student  Association  of  the 
31st  District,  she  has  played  a  vital  role  in  pro- 
moting standards  of  excellence  within  the 
school  system.  Her  outstanding  leadership 
has  resulted  in  a  plethora  of  accomplish- 
ments, greatly  benefiting  the  quality  of  life  of 
many  individuals. 

Artis  possesses  a  unique  spirit  and  abun- 
dant energy  which  she  has  freely  given  to  vol- 
unteer organizations  and  other  important 
causes.  As  president  of  the  PTSA,  she  has 
actively  addressed  issues  not  only  in  the 
school,  but  also  in  the  home  and  the  commu- 
nity as  a  whole.  Moreover,  she  has  rigorously 
pursued  means  for  improving  parent  educa- 
tion, public  welfare,  and  student  aid.  Artis  has 


WILL  MANAGED  TRADE  SOLVE 
OUR  TRADE  PROBLEMS? 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

OF  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  22,  1989 
Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  printed  below 
is  a  "Statement  on  Our  Trade  Policy"  drafted 
by  Prof.  Jagdish  Bhagwati,  professor  of  eco- 
nomics at  Columbia  University,  and  signed  by 
many  noted  economists. 

The  paper,  along  with  several  accompany- 
ing editorials,  draws  attention  to  the  folly  of 
"managed  trade".  This  concept  seems  to  be 
regaining  popularity  among  some  of  the  trade 
community. 

Professor  Bhagwati  reminds  us  that  man- 
aged trade,  along  with  the  strengthened  301 
unfair  trade  practice  laws  passed  last  year, 
are  efforts  to  address  the  trade  deficit  in 
microeconomic  ways  that  could  be  counter- 
productive. He  stresses  that  it  is  far  better  for 
the  long  run  to  continue  efforts  to  tackle  the 
deficit  through  macroeconomic  reforms  as 
well  as  to  pursue  a  successful  trade  agree- 
ment at  the  Uruguay  round.  His  thoughtful 
paper  and  the  editorials  follow: 

A  Statement  on  Our  Trade  Policy 
(Prepared  by  Prof.  Jagdish  Bhagwati  and 
signed  by  several  distinguished  U.S.  econo- 
mists) 

LIST  OF  SIGNATORIES  (APRIL  1.  19891 

Henry  Aron  (Brookings). 
Claude    Barfield    (American    Enterprise: 
AEI). 
Francis  Bator  (Kennedy  School,  Harvard). 
Jagdish  Bhagwati  (Columbia). 
Barry  Bosworth  (Brookings). 
Ralph  Bryant  (Brookings). 
Richard  Cooper  (Harvard). 
W.  Max  Corden  (John  Hopkins  SAIS). 
Robert  Crandall  (Brookings). 
Richard  Eckaus  (MIT). 
Ronald  Pindlay  (Columbia). 
Kenneth  Flamm  (Brookings). 
Isaiah  Prnk  (Johns  Hopkins  SAIS). 
Gottfried  Haberler  (AEI). 
John  Jackson  (Michigan,  Law  School). 
Peter  Kenen  (Princeton). 
Charles  P.  Kindleberger  (MIT). 
Anne  Krueger  (Duke). 
Robert  Lawrence  (Brookings). 
Robert  E.  Lucas.  Jr.  (Chicago). 
Franco  Modigliani  (MIT)  Nobel  Laureate. 
Richard  Nelson  (Columbia). 
Hugh  Patrick  (Columbia). 
Charles  Pearson  (John  Hopkins  SAIS). 
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Edmund  Phelps  (Columbia). 

Gustav  Ranis  (Yale). 

James  Riedel  (Johns  Hopkins  SAIS). 

Jeffrey  Sachs  (Harvard). 

Paul  A.  Samuelson  (MIT)  Nobel  Laureate. 

Gary  Saxonhouse  (Michigan). 

Charles  Schultze  (Brookings)  Former 
Chairman.  CEA. 

Robert  M.  Solow  (MIT)  Nobel  Laureate. 

T.N.  Srinivasan  (Yale). 

Herbert  Stein  (AEI)  Former  Chairman. 
CEA. 

James  Tobin  (Yale)  Nobel  Laureate. 

Philip  Tresize  (Brookings). 

Ray  Vernon  (Kennedy  School.  Harvard). 

Murray  Weidenbaum  (AEI)  Former  Chair- 
man, CEA. 

STATEMENT 

Our  trade  policy,  distinguished  by  three 
decades  of  leadership,  is  at  a  perilous  turn- 
ing point. 

The  possible  embrace  of  managed  trade  to 
set  up  "results-oriented"  quantity  targets  to 
judge  the  openness  of  markets,  and  the  cur- 
rent use  of  retaliatory  threats  in  bilateral 
contexts  to  open  foreign  markets,  are  how- 
ever retrograde  steps.  They  are  not  merely 
bad  policies.  They  attack  at  its  core,  and  will 
bruise  fatally,  the  GATT-focused  interna- 
tional trading  system  that  brought  the 
world  econoi.iy  unprecedented  economic 
gains  since  the  Second  World  War  and  that 
still  serves  our  interests. 

Managed  Trade 
The  proponents  of  managed  trade  seek  to 
define  targets  of  -appropriate "  exports  in 
specific  sectors  to  foreign  countries  with 
commitments  by  these  countries  then  to  ful- 
fill these  targets. 

The  1980s  have  seen  a  proliferation  of 
such  'fix-quantity"  trade  arrangements, 
typically  voluntary  export  restrictions 
(VERS),  in  regard  to  our  imports.  If  the 
managed  trade  proponents  had  their  way. 
we  would  have  "voluntary  import  expan- 
sions" (VIEs)  for  our  exports  to  match  these 
VERS  for  our  imports. 

This  would  take  us  yet  further  in  the  di- 
rection of  politically-determined,  "quantity- 
oriented  "  bilateral  trade  arrangements.  This 
would  undermine  our  efforts  at  the  Uru- 
guay Round  which  are  properly  focused  in- 
stead on  strengthening  the  market-focused, 
"rule-oriented"  multilateral  trade  regime  of 
GATT. 

Nor  is  it  meaningful  to  ask  countries  to 
ensure  quantities  of  specific  imports  from 
us.  They  can  restrain  exports  by  enforce- 
ment. But  how  are  they  to  ensure  imports 
by  their  consumers? 

There  is  also  the  oft-repeated  claim  that 
the  targets  to  be  set  and  enforced  for  im- 
ports of  specific  items  from  us,  especially  by 
Japan,  will  reflect  our  "fair"  and  "appropri- 
ate" share  of  the  (Japanese)  market.  But 
there  is  generally  no  plausible  way  in  which 
such  fair  shares  can  be  estimated. 
••Super-301":  Prying  Open  Foreign  Markets 
Actions  under  Section  301  (1974  Trade 
Act),  now  turned  into  Super-301  under  the 
1988  Act,  have  become  an  essential  part  of 
our  arsenal  recently.  They  are  used  to  open 
foreign  markets  by  alleging  unfair  trade  and 
threatening  retaliation. 

Trade  barriers  have  traditionally  been  re- 
duced by  countries  trading  these  reductions. 
301  actions  proceed  by  unilaterally  deter- 
mining whether  foreign  trading  practices 
are  in  violation  of  contractual  obligations 
and.  in  cases  where  new  disciplines  are  being 
sought  by  us.  by  demanding  concessions 
from    others   without   offering   one's   own. 
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Naturally,  only  the  strong  can  proceed  In 
this  fashion:  and  we  are  strong.  But  might  is 
not  right,  for  the  world  trading  system  and 
for  us. 

For,  when  we  so  confront  the  strong,  such 
as  the  European  Community,  we  are  likely 
to  produce  strongly  spirited  reactions,  pro- 
portionate to  our  folly.  While  trade  disputes 
will  settle,  the  battles  leave  scars.  The  ethos 
spreads  that  the  trading  system  is  unfair. 
Protectionists  can  only  find  this  to  their  ad- 
vantage as  they  continually  seek  to  maneu- 
ver the  legislative  and  administrative  proc- 
esses to  obtain  protection. 

When  we  so  confront  the  weak,  they  are 
likely  to  buckle  under.  But  the  danger  now 
is  that  the  small  countries  we  face  in  trade 
will  view  our  301  actions  as  the  way  of  the 
bully,  reviving  the  image  of  the  "ugly  Amer- 
ican." 

There  is  the  distinct  danger  that  the  tar- 
gets of  our  301  efforts  will  satisfy  our  de- 
mands by  diverting  trade  from  other  coun- 
tries (with  smaller  political  clout)  to  us.  sat- 
isfying the  strong  at  the  expense  of  the 
weak.  This  strikes  a  body  blow  to  the 
GATT-type  rule  of  law.  We  also  do  not  open 
markets  efficiently  this  way:  we  divert 
trade. 

The  retaliation  that  we  threaten  and  uti- 
lize is  not  merely  unwise.  At  times,  it  has 
also  been  GATT-illegai.  This  is  wrong,  (i) 
Contrary  to  some  confusion  on  this  subject 
GATT  has  the  legal  force  of  a  treaty,  (ii) 
Consequently,  we  are  not  free  to  raise 
bound  tariffs  on  manufactured  goods  at 
will.  We  have  nonetheless  done  so. 

The  1988  Act  has  also  greatly  expanded 
the  scope  of  301  actions.  The  President  is 
urged  to  "take  all  appropriate  and  feasible 
action  within  his  power"  to  obtain  the  elimi- 
nation of  "unreasonable"  foreign  trade 
practices.  But  the  practices  that  the  1988 
Act  lists  as  objectionable  are  not  agreed  to 
as  such  by  our  trading  partners  at  the 
GATT  or  in  bilateral  treaties.  The  unilater- 
al declaration  of  such  practices  as  providing 
us  with  the  excuse  for  retribution  is  not  cal- 
culated to  produce  an  orderly  world  trading 
regime. 

Then  again,  in  order  for  a  country  to  dem- 
onstrate that  its  alleged  trade  barriers  are 
being  removed,  it  is  now  expected  to  show 
an  increase  in  U.S.  imports  annually  over  a 
three-year  period.  But  trade  flows,  and  bal- 
ances, are  determined  (except  in  the  very 
short-run  period)  by  macroeconomic  factors 
and  policies,  not  by  changes  in  trade  bar- 
riers. 

Our  external  pavments  deficit 

The  desired  reduction  of  our  payments 
deficit  can  come  only  from  our  correcting 
the  macroeconomic  situation.  If  we  spend 
too  much,  there  is  no  escape  from  a  corre- 
sponding payments  deficit,  no  matter  what 
the  level  of  trade  barriers  abroad.  The  al- 
leged trade  barriers  abroad  are  not  the 
problem:  their  removal  is  not  the  solution. 

Given  the  relative  insensitivity  of  private 
savings  to  policy,  a  reduction  of  the  budget 
deficit  offers  a  necessary  and  feasible  way  of 
reducing  the  pajrments  imbalance.  It  is  also 
likely  that,  if  the  budget  deficit  declines  ap- 
preciably, the  alarm  with  which  any  pay- 
ments deficit  is  viewed  will  also  diminish, 
thus  producing  a  doubly  favorable  effect  in 
regard  to  our  external  payments  deficit. 
77k«  guettion  of  impatience 

"But  we  cannot  wait"  is  the  typical  re- 
frain. "We  need  results"  and  "multilatera- 
lism is  too  slow"  are  variants  of  this  theme. 
The  enemy  of  a  good  trade  policy,  building 
anew  the  multilateral  trade  regime,  is  this 
overriding  impatience. 
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It  comes  from  the  payments  deficit.  But  it 
is  illogical,  as  we  argued,  to  olame  trade  bar- 
riers for  it. 

It  also  comes  from  an  Inadequate  appre- 
ciation of  what  multilateralism  has  accom- 
plished. Under  GATT  auspices,  we  succes- 
sively lowered  tariff  barriers  among  devel- 
oped countries  down  to  negligible  levels,  in- 
cluding in  Japan.  It  took  over  two  decades 
and  eight  negotiating  rounds:  but  it  worked, 
exceeding  all  expectations.  It  is  simply 
wrong  to  assert  that  multilateral  methods 
will  not  work.  Admittedly,  they  are  slower: 
but  the  broader  coverage  and  the  added  effi- 
ciency of  trade  it  generally  implies  are  well 
worth  the  price. 

Presidential  leadership  agenda 
The  time  has  come  therefore  for  Presi- 
dent Bush  to  align  himself  strongly  on  the 
side  of  multilateralism,  to  strengthen 
GATT.  and  to  bring  U.S.  trade  into  con- 
formity with  our  GATT  obligations. 

The  Presidential  efforts  need  to  be  direct- 
ed, not  toward  accommodating  those  who 
would  dismantle  our  traditional  trade  poli- 
cies, but  rather  at  addressing  the  underlying 
sources  of  concern  that  fuel  such  demands. 
Assault  on  the  budget  deficit,  and  policies  to 
raise  domestic  savings,  investment  and 
R&D.  evidently  belong  on  this  agenda.  So 
do  policies  to  prevent  our  slide  into  illiter- 
acy, without  which  we  will  remain  in  danger 
of  developing  comparative  advantage  soon 
in  unskiUed-laborintPfisive  industries  no 
matter  what  else  we  do. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  23,  1989] 

Fumbling  for  a  Way  To  Deal  With  Japan 

(By  Hobart  Rowen) 

At  a  recent  panel  discussion  of  trade 
issues,  a  former  government  official  said: 
"Now  that  we're  on  the  road  to  peace  with 
the  Soviets,  we  probably  need  another 
enemy.  And  until  another  one  comes  along. 
Japan  will  probably  do." 

Only  a  smart  aleck's  bad  joke?  A  recent 
Washington  Post-ABC  pool  found  that 
almost  half  of  those  surveyed  believe  Japan 
Is  a  greater  threat  to  the  United  States  than 
is  the  Soviet  Union.  Sigmund  Freud  would 
say  this  reflects  a  deep  resentment  of 
Japan's  challenge  to  America  for  sole  pos- 
session of  the  No.  1  economic  ranking  in  the 
world. 

Overall.  America  is  fumbling  for  a  way  of 
dealing  with  Japan  and  its  huge  trade  sur- 
plus, and  more  or  less  has  settled  on  using 
authority  in  Section  301  of  the  trade  law 
Congress  passed  last  year.  The  so-called 
"Super  301"  language  requires  U.S.  Trade 
Representative  Carla  A.  Hills  to  designate 
by  May  30  foreign  countries  whose  "unfair" 
trading  practices  makes  them  candidates  for 
retaliation. 

America's  insecurity  vis-a-vis  Japan  is  per- 
haps best  illustrated  by  the  PSX  jet  fighter 
controversy,  in  which  some  officials  say  the 
coproduction  arrangement  gives  technology 
to  Japan  with  little  prospect  of  benefit  for 
U.S.  industry.  In  this  case,  as  former  deputy 
trade  representative  Alan  Wm.  Wolff  re- 
cently told  the  Women's  National  Demo- 
cratic Club,  "the  United  States  government 
is  still  unsure  of  how  to  deal  with  a  country 
that  is  a  military  ally  but  a  fierce  economic 
competitor." 

Hills  rejects  the  notion  that  the  United 
States  is  uncertain  about  how  to  cope  with 
Japan.  She  told  me  that  the  administra- 
tion's "overarching  trade  policy  is  to  have 
open  and  expanding  markets."  But  she  also 
believes  that  Japan  threatens  that  policy  by 
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closing  its  markets,  triggering  "frustration 
and  anger"  here. 

"It's  hard  to  say  that  there  is  not  antago- 
nism to  the  Japanese  in  this  country,  or 
that  it  is  not  growing,"  she  said  in  an  inter- 
view. She  plans  to  pursue  vigorously  the 
"Super  301"  strategy,  with  the  aim  of  open- 
ing the  Japanese  and  other  markets  that 
are  closed— not  just  for  the  benefit  of  Amer- 
ican exporters,  but  "for  the  world." 

Nonetheless,  those  who  feel  the  Bush  ad- 
ministration is  veering  away  from  tradition- 
al open-markets  trade  policies  argue  that 
the  "Super  301"  approach  is  flawed,  and— as 
an  exercise  in  the  use  of  unilateral  brute 
force— is  a  dangerous  subversion  of  multilat- 
eral trading  principles.  Columbia  University 
trade  expert  Jagdish  Bhagwati  says  that  a 
rule  monitored  by  one  of  the  international 
agencies  should  be  established,  governing 
countries  running  persistent  trade  surplus- 
es. They  would  be  expected  to  act,  on  their 
own,  to  reduce  trade  barriers. 

Bhagwati  is  cm  academic,  and  Hills  must 
operate  in  the  real  world.  There,  the  pres- 
sure from  an  increasingly  inward-looking 
Congress  and  business  conununity  to  "do 
something  about  the  trade  deficit"  can  be 
oppressive.  Hills  deftly  sidesteps  character- 
izing it  in  that  way.  Nonetheless,  she  clearly 
is  anxious  to  be  seen  as  a  tough  negotiator, 
wielding  a  symbolic  "crowbar."  if  necessary, 
to  open  markets. 

To  her  credit.  Hills  flatly  rejected  "man- 
aged trade"  or  "quantity  oriented"  targets, 
as  suggested  to  her  in  February  by  a  busi- 
ness-labor advisory  committee.  "I  don't  be- 
lieve that  bureaucrats  can  set  such  figures 
very  well,"  she  said.  "When  you  get  into 
calls  for  managed  trade,  you  are  settling  for 
less  than  an  open  market.'" 

On  the  other  hand,  she  volunteered  a 
thinly  veiled  threat  that  if  Japan  fails  to 
accept  more  imports,  it  should  expect  to 
face  ""import  contraction"  here— a  closing  of 
the  American  market,  to  some  extent: 

"I  might  say,  too,  that  it  is  not  in  the  Jap- 
anese best  interest  ...  As  great  traders,  as 
great  overseas  investors,  they  will  be  hurt  if 
the  world's  trade  dislocation  is  corrected  in 
the  context  of  import  contraction.  But  if 
they  don't  open  the  second-largest  market 
in  the  world,  it's  very  hard  not  to  have  some 
import  contraction." 

She  added:  "I  would  say  to  them  that  they 
didn't  get  into  this,  the  largest  market,  be- 
cause they  are  such  savvy  marketers.  It  was 
the  Americans  that  brought  them  in.  It  was 
some  bright  New  Yorker  who  saw  the  Nikon 
camera  and  said,  "Ah-ha,  a  better  camera 
than  the  Leica,  and  cheaper,  and  I  wtuit  to 
merchandise  that.'  '"  The  Honda  auto  plant 
in  Ohio  and  Nissan's  in  Tennessee  can  also 
be  credited  largely  to  the  efforts  of  Ameri- 
can importers,  she  said. 

How  is  trade  policy  likely  to  shape  up 
under  Hills?  The  "managed  trade"  idea,  de- 
spite her  unqualified  rejection  of  it,  may  die 
slowly  in  a  protectionist-oriented  Congress, 
nudged  along  by  business  executives  seeking 
to  expand  exports. 

America's  trade  policy  "is  at  a  perilous 
turning  point,"  according  to  Bhagwati  and  a 
group  of  America's  most  distinguished 
economists  from  both  parties,  including 
four  Nobel  laureates  and  three  former 
chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advis- 
ers. In  a  statement  April  10  they  criticized  a 
focus  on  retaliatory  threats,  and  on  bilateral 
as  opposed  to  multilateral  relationships. 

Business  leaders,  impatient  for  "results- 
oriented"  action,  seen  to  be  weakening  in 
their  formerly  strongly  held  free-trade  con- 
victions. In  a  new  issues  paper,  the  Emer- 
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^ncy  Committee  for  American  Trade 
SCAT),  argued  for  an  agreement  with 
kpan  to  "target"  a  50  percent  cut  in  the 
j!is.  trade  deficit  by  increasing  imports 
lom  the  United  States.  ECAT.  it  may  be  re- 
membered, was  formed  by  large  corpora- 
Ions  22  years  ago  explicitly  to  lobby  for 
Tee  trade. 

[Bhagwati  suggested  in  a  telephone  inter- 
pew  that  the  apparent  defection  from  free- 
ade  principles  by  some  business  groups  re- 
jlts  from  the  emergence  of  what  he  calls 
Export  lobbies"  that  are  frustrated  by  higli 
^wth  rates  in  Pacific  Rim  markets,  and 
Ihich  attribute  their  inability  to  do  busi- 
1ms  there  to  something  "underhanded." 
I  Some  of  these  lobbies  were  created  during 
fie  Reagan  administration  to  support  its  ef- 
irts  to  defeat  traditional  protectionist  leg- 
llation.  "But  now,  I  think  Bush  and  Hills 
lave  become  the  captives  of  these  export 
Ibbies,"  Bhagwati  said. 
[The  bottom  line,  as  economist  William 
Iline  warned  in  a  study  recently,  is  that  our 
Vade  deficit  will  again  widen  in  1990  unless 
here  are  heroic  changes  in  macroeconomic 
olicy.  Hills  recognizes  that  much  needs  to 
I  done  on  the  macroeconomic  side  to  make 
nerican  industry  more  competitive,  more 
luality-conscious,  more  "customer-sensi- 
Ive." 

J  Simultaneously,  "working  with  the  micro 
Iroblem  is  after  all  my  portfolio  [as  trade 
Imbassador],"  she  said.  Thus,  one  can 
Ixpect  her  to  spotlight  the  effort  to  pry 
fpen  foreign  markets. 

,  Expectations  are  likely  to  be  raised  too 
^igh:  Unfair  trade  practices  abroad  are  the 
nailer  part  of  our  trade  deficit  problem, 
^d  neither  we  nor  the  Japanese  are  moving 
flgorously  enough  to  tackle  the  underlying 
ind  bigger  macro  problems  at  home.  Thus, 
J?hile  Hills'  vigorous  pursuit  of  "Supper 
|oi  "retaliation  will  cause  a  flurry  of  head- 
nes— and  make  a  lot  of  people  on  Capitol 
-ill  feel  better— there  won't  be  much 
brogress  to  show  for  it  in  terms  of  a  lower 
Irade  deficit. 

I  [From  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  14,  19891 

Pressures  for  Shift  in  Trade  Policy 

(By  Leonard  Silk) 


Pressures  are  building  in  Congress  and 
jnong  business  groups  for  the  Bush  Admin- 
istration to  impose  on  its  trading  partners 
Quantitative  targets  for  American  exports. 

■hose  pressures  are  stemming  from  discour- 

gement  over  the  persistence  of  the  United 
fetates  trade  deficit.  After  declining  to 
il26.5  billion  in  1988  from  $160.3  billion  the 
previous  year,  the  merchandise  trade  deficit 
appears  to  be  growing  again. 
j  So  the  demand  is  for  a  "results  oriented  " 
policy,  known  as  managed  trade,  rather 
fhan  free  trade.  Numerical  targets  would  be 

et,  sector  by  sector,  for  the  volume  of 
nerican  goods  that  foreign  nations  would 
expected  to  buy.  If  they  failed  to  reach 
fhat  volume,  the  United  States  would  retali- 
ate, or  threaten  to  retaliate,  against  them. 

The  1988  trade  act  gives  the  President  the 

lower  to  do  so. 

The  President's  special  trade  representa- 
tive, Carla  A.  Hills,  is  the  point  woman  in 
|the  Administration's  drive  to  negotiate  away 

obstacles  to  American  goods.  If  import  tar- 
ggets  were  accepted  as  policy,  it  would  be  her 
pob  to  recommend  retaliatory  actions  by  the 
resident  when  she   found  discrimination 

.gainst  American  goods. 
What  does  she  think  of  a  "results  orient- 
led,  managed  trade"  policy?  In  an  interview 
■this  week,  Mrs.  Hills  made  clear  her  opposl- 
Ition  to  the  approach.  Like  many  American 
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economists,  she  regards  it  as  a  danger  to  an 
open  trading  system.  Asked  whether  she  ap- 
proves of  specific  Import  targets  to  be 
reached  by  Individual  countries  in  a  speci- 
fied period,  she  said  firmly,  "No.  I  do  not." 
Many  people,  she  said,  feel  "frustrated 
with  the  stubbonmess"  of  the  trade  deficit. 
■"Irritation  Is  growing,  especially  toward 
Japan."  she  added. 

Mrs.  Hills  appears  to  share  that  frustra- 
tion. She  noted  that  former  Secretary  of 
State  Henry  A.  Kissinger  favored  managed 
trade,  as  did  business  leaders  like  James  D. 
Robinson,  chairman  of  American  Express, 
and  James  R.  Houghton,  chairman  of  Cor- 
ning Glass.  Mr.  Robinson  and  Mr.  Hough- 
ton are  co-chairmen  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee for  Trade  Policy  and  Negotiation, 
which  has  issued  a  report  supporting  import 
tr&rE6tfS> 

While  rejecting  quantitative  targets,  Mrs. 
Hills  said  she  found  "much  good"  in  the 
report.  She  welcomed  its  emphasis  on  the 
Importance  of  macroeconomic  policy,  and 
particularly  of  reducing  the  budget  deficit. 
If  the  United  States  Is  to  get  rid  of  Its  trade 
deficit.  "Macroeconomic  policy,"  she  said, 
"drives  the  trade  deficit." 

Given  the  low  rate  of  national  saving,  the 
budget  deficit  raises  American  Interest 
rates,  necessitates  heavy  borrowing  from 
abroad,  and  exacerbates  the  trade  deficit. 
With  fiscal  policy  so  stimulative  and  the 
Fed  holding  Interest  rates  high  enough  to 
prevent  inflation,  trade  policy  cannot  make 
up  for  the  failings  of  macroeconomic  policy. 
Mrs.  Hills  said  she  did  not  dismiss  the  Im- 
portance of  eliminating  unfair  trading  prac- 
tices by  the  Japanese  or  others.  And  she  em- 
phasizes the  positive:  "Our  Japanese  friends 
have  a  wonderful  opportunity  to  help  them- 
selves by  increasing  their  Imports,"  she  said. 
She  said  the  main  reason  Japanese  goods 
penetrated  the  American  market  during  the 
postwar  period  was  that  there  were  so  many 
bright  American  entrepreneurs  who  saw  the 
opportunity  to  make  money  by  importing 
Japanese  goods. 

There  is  no  longer  any  excuse  for  the  Jap- 
anese, with  their  huge  trade  surplus,  to 
have  a  market  that  is  less  open  than  the 
United  States',  she  said.  Japan  should 
remove  Its  restrictions  on  banking,  she  said, 
and  Japanese  companies  "should  be  setting 
up  dual  distribution  systems,  for  American 
and  Japanese  products,  as  we  do."  And  she 
added,  "Twenty  Japanese  companies  ac- 
count for  the  majority  of  their  exports,  and 
they  could  do  a  lot  more  to  help  American 
producers  enter  their  markets." 

An  economist  whom  Mrs.  Hills  says  she 
admires,  Robert  Lawrence  of  the  Brookings 
Institution,  said  yesterday  that  there  was  a 
lack  of  awareness  In  Congress  and  through- 
out the  country  of  what  has  been  happen- 
ing In  Japan  In  the  last  three  years:  Total 
Japanese  Imports,  measured  In  dollars,  have 
risen  70  percent,  and  their  Imports  of  manu- 
factured goods  have  risen  80  percent.  "Nego- 
tiations about  rules  of  trade  have  worked, " 
he  said. 

But,  although  he  sees  a  real  problem  in 
continuing  hidden  or  cultural  Japanese  re- 
sistance to  foreign  goods,  Mr.  Lawrence  still 
signed  the  statement  Issued  by  a  group  of 
leading  American  economists,  issued  last 
week  by  Prof.  Jagdish  Bhagwati  of  Colum- 
bia, warning  that  AmerlcEin  trade  policy  Is 
"at  a  perilous  turning  point. " 

The  possible  embrace  of  managed  trade  to 
set  up  results-oriented  quantity  targets,  the 
statement  said,  attacks  "at  Its  core,  and  will 
bruise  fatally,  the  GATT-focused  interna- 
tional   trading    system    that    brought    the 
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world  economy  unprecedented  economic 
gains  since  the  Second  World  War  and  that 
still  serves  our  Interests. " 

Mrs.  Hills  Is  clearly  In  sympathy  with  the 
economists'  statement.  But  she  will  have  a 
tough  job  dealing  with  the  pressures  on  her, 
and  will  be  looking  for  cooperation  from  the 
Japanese,  the  South  Koreans,  the  Taiwan- 
ese, the  Europeans  and  America's  other 
trading  partners.  If  those  pressures  are  to  be 
contained. 


[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Apr.  28, 
1989] 

New  Smooth-Hawley  Bares  Its  Teeth 

(By  Llndley  H.  Clark,  Jr.) 
Congress  last  year  passed  something 
called  the  Omnibus  Trade  and  Competitive- 
ness Act  of  1986.  So  far,  it's  just  lain  there, 
doing  neither  good  nor  evil.  But  the  trade 
act  Is  about  ready  to  show  It  can  become  the 
most  protectionist  piece  of  legislation  en- 
acted since  the  Smooth-Hawley  Tariff  of 
1930. 

The  trade  act  Is  baring  lU  teeth  because 
Its  provisions  say  the  administration  by  May 
30  must  name  countries  It  believes  have  a 
pattern  of  unfair  trade  practices  that  hurt 
U.S.  businesses.  When  a  country  Is  Included 
on  this  list,  the  government  has  as  long  as 
18  months  to  Identify  unfair  practices.  Ne- 
gotiations are  supposed  to  end  the  practices 
within  three  years,  or  the  targeted  nations 
will  face  trade  sanctions.  The  small  and 
weak  countries  may  succumb  to  the  pres- 
sure; large  and  strong  nations  may  retaliate 
against  any  U.S.  "punishment,"  leading  to 
new  trade  wars. 

The  language  of  the  act  is  wonderfully 
free-swinging.  The  administration  Is  empow- 
ered to  crack  down  on  any  foreign  practice 
it  deems  "unreasonable."  As  Jagdish  Bhag- 
wati, a  Columbia  University  economist,  re- 
marks, the  practice  does  not  have  to  be  Ule- 
gal.  It  need  only  be  something  we  unilater- 
ally consider  "unfair  and  Inequitable." 

But  can't  President  Bush  derail  all  of  this 
by  living  up  to  his  free  trade  rhetoric?  He 
can,  but  he  may  not.  Under  previous  legisla- 
tion, the  President  early  in  the  procedure 
could  decide  against  any  U.S.  counteraction. 
Now  the  power  to  determine  "unfairness" 
has  been  transferred  to  the  U.S.  trade  repre- 
sentative—currently Carla  Hills.  She  has 
been  talking  as  tough  as  her  predecessor. 
Clayton  Yeutter. 

The  President  at  the  end  of  the  process 
still  can  veto  whatever  the  trade  representa- 
tive decides,  but  he'll  be  under  strong  pres- 
sure not  to  do  so.  A  powerful  hint  of  that 
came  last  week  In  a  statement  by  Sen.  Max 
Baucus.  a  Montana  Democrat.  The  adminis- 
tration, he  said,  will  be  "cutting  the  heart 
out  of"  the  new  trade  law  if  it  doesn't  put 
Japan  on  the  May  30  list. 

"If  Japan,  the  most  egregious  offender,  is 
not  named,  the  most  important  provision  of 
the  trade  bill  will  be  cut  out,"  the  senator 
said.  Sen.  Baucus  heads  the  trade  panel  of 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee. 

The  President  met  last  weekend  at  Camp 
David  with  a  group  of  economists,  so  maybe 
there's  hope  yet.  One  area  on  which  econo- 
mists are  virtually  unanimous  Is  free  trade. 
It's  all  but  Impossible  to  get  an  economist  to 
say  a  kind  word  for  the  trade  act. 

Prof.  Bhagwati  showed  how  true  this  was 
by  preparing  a  statement  on  U.S.  trade 
policy,  with  emphasis  on  the  trade  act.  The 
statement  was  signed  by  a  wide  range  of 
prominent  economists  of  varying  political 
persuasions. 
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The  statement  stresses  that  in  the  past, 
trade  barriers  traditionally  have  been  re- 
duced by  trading  these  reductions.  Ifs  im- 
F)ossible  to  estimate  exactly  how  our  trade 
restraints  compare  with  those  of  our  trading 
partners,  but  a  U.S.  official  once  privately 
said  the  situation  was  "about  50-50."  If  Sen. 
Baucus  gets  his  way,  Japan  and  other  na- 
tions will  reduce  their  barriers  against  U.S. 
trade  whether  or  not  we  do  anything  in 
return. 

Its  sad.  The  U.S.  after  World  War  II  led 
the  way  toward  a  general  opening  of  world 
markets.  The  result  has  been  a  huge  expan- 
sion of  world  trade,  with  major  benefits  for 
the  economies  of  the  U.S.  and  other  nations. 

If  the  U.S.  now  lurches  into  a  heavy- 
handed  effort  to  reshape  world  trade  to  suit 
Sen.  Baucus  and  his  friends,  the  action 
could  hardly  be  coming  at  a  more  unfortu- 
nate time.  Negotiations  under  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  are  still 
going  on.  The  talks  have  had  plenty  of  trou- 
bles, which  is  hardly  surprising:  This  Uru- 
guay round  was  highly  ambitious.  Many 
issues  beg  for  reciprocal  action,  notably  ag- 
riculture. 

There  is  no  part  of  the  world  economy 
that's  as  distorted  as  agriculture.  It  is,  of 
course,  heavily  involved  in  domestic  politics, 
which  helps  to  explain  why  GATT  has 
largely  bypassed  it  up  to  now.  Han  Seung- 
Soo,  Korea's  minister  of  trade  and  industry. 
has  been  in  the  U.S.  lately  pleading  for  ex- 
clusion from  the  trade  suit's  hit  list.  As  an 
economist,  he  knows  his  country's  best  in- 
terest is  to  admit  more  U.S.  farm  imports; 
but  as  a  politician,  he's  painfully  aware  of 
Korean  demonstrations  featuring  the  burn- 
ing of  Yankee  products. 

The  U.S.  and  Europe,  not  to  mention 
Japan,  have  plenty  of  farm  restrictions  of 
their  own.  The  Economist  magazine  esti- 
mates that  Europe's  Common  Agricultural 
Policy  means  Europeans  pay  up  to  four 
times  the  world  price  for  food.  GATT  minis- 
terial talks  in  Montreal  late  lo<!t  year  bogged 
down  in  part  because  of  disputes  over  agri- 
culture. Movement  has  more  or  less  re- 
sumed in  Geneva  as  all  countries  have 
agreed  to  reduce  their  subsidies  to  agricul- 
ture. 

Well-intentioned  or  not,  that  agreement 
could  be  meaningless.  We  need  to  work  out 
ways  to  get  the  subsidies  down  and,  eventu- 
ally, out.  The  atmosphere  for  such  negotia- 
tions, which  would  have  large  and  impor- 
tant tienefits  for  the  world,  would  be  im- 
proved if  the  U.S.  were  not  running  a  sock- 
it-to-them  sideshow. 

We  need  a  kinder,  gentler  world,  to  adapt 
President  Bush's  phrase.  Europe  at  the 
moment  is  hard  at  work  on  Europe  92.  con- 
verting into  a  single  market.  There  are  wide- 
spread fears  in  the  U.S.  and  elsewhere  the 
result  will  be  to  exclude  foreign  goods.  The 
chances  Europe  will  become  a  protectionist 
bloc  will  be  greatly  enhanced  by  Europe's 
fears  that  the  U.S.  has  something  quite 
similar  in  mind  for  itself. 

The  Reagan  administration  came  into 
office  in  1981  with  a  firm  commitment  to 
free  trade.  In  practice,  the  administration 
was  more  protectionist  than  most  of  its 
postwar  predecessors.  The  voluntary  export 
restraint  agreement  wasn't  invented  in  the 
Reagan  years,  but  it  was  refined  to  a  fine 
art. 

President  Bush  has  an  opportunity  to 
place  himself  on  the  side  of  settling  trade 
disputes  by  multilateral  negotiations,  not  by 
one-sided  threats.  Working  through  GATT 
will  be  slower,  but  the  results  will  be  more 
likely  to  contribute  to  the  sort  of  world  we 
all  want. 
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SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4,  1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees,  joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Congressional 
Record  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Tuesday, 
May  23,  1989,  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

Meetings  Scheduled 

MAY  25 
10:00  a.m. 
Joint  Economic 
To  hold  hearings  on  underclass  issues. 

2212  Rayburn  Building 

MAY  31 

10:00  a.m. 
Armed  Services 

Manpower  and  Personnel  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  years  1990 
and  1991  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, focusing  on  manpower  programs 
for  the  Reserve  Forces. 

SR-232A 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1990  for  the 
Department  of  Defense,   focusing  on 
seapower. 

SD-192 
2:30  p.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  security  care  issues 
and  the  need  for  long  term  care  legis- 
lation. 

SD-430 
JUNE  1 
9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Nutrition  and  Investigations  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  the  Women,  In- 
fants, and  Children  (WIC)  Program, 
and  child  nutrition  programs. 

SR-332 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Merchant  Marine  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1990 
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for  the  Department  of  Transportation 
and  Federal  Maritime  Commission. 

SR-253 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

To  hold  hearings  on  S.  710,  S.  711,  S. 

712,  bills  to  provide  for  a  referendum 

on  the  political  status  of  Puerto  Rico. 

SH-216 
Governmental  Affairs 
Oversight    of    Government    Management 
Subcommittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  use 
of  off-the-shelf  items  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

SD-342 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To    continue     hearings    on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1990 
for  the  Department  of  Defense,  focus- 
ing on  Navy  posture. 

SD-192 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Protection  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  804,  to  conserve 
North   American   wetland   ecosystems 
and   waterfowl    and   other   migratory 
birds  and  fish  and  wildlife  that  depend 
on  such  habitat. 

SD-406 
Foreign  Relations 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  future  of 
U.S.-Soviet  relations. 

SD-419 
1:30  p.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  alcohol  abuse  pre- 
vention. 

SD-342 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  foreign 
assistance  programs,  focusing  on  Cen- 
tral America. 

SD-138 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  710.  S.  711. 
S.  712.  bills  to  provide  for  a  referen- 
dum on  the  political  status  of  F»uerto 
Rico. 

SH-216 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Superfund,  Ocean  and  Water  Protection 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  the  Office  of  En- 
vironmental Quality,  and  the  proposed 
National     Environmental     Policy     on 
International  Financing  Act  of  1989. 

SD-406 
Foreign  Relations 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1990  for  foreign  assistance  pro- 
grams. 

SD-419 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment    and    Productivity    Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  proposed  Dis- 
placed Homemakers  Training  and  Eco- 
nomic Self-Sufficiency  Act  of  1989. 

SD-430 

JUNE  2 
9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  710,  S.  711, 
S.  712,  bills  to  provide  for  a  referen- 
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dum on  the  political  status  of  Puerto 
Rico. 

SH-216 
Finance 

Social  Security  and  Family  Policy  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  establish  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration as  an  independent  execu- 
tive branch  agency  headed  by  a  bipar- 
tisan board,  and  proposed  legislation 
to  require  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  to  provide  periodic  ac- 
count statements  to  workers  to  inform 
them  how  much  they  have  paid  into 
the  Social  Security  system. 

SD-215 
10:00  a.m. 
Foreign  Relations 

To  continue  mark  up  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1990  for  foreign  assistance  programs. 

SD-419 
10:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  nomina- 
tion rating  process  used  by  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association. 

SD-226 
1:30  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  710,  S.  711. 
S.  712,  bills  to  provide  for  a  referen- 
dum on  the  political  status  of  Puerto 
Rico. 

SH-216 

JUNES 
2:00  p.m. 
Armed  Services 

Manpower  and  Personnel  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  years 
1990  and  1991  for  the  Department  of 
Defense,  focusing  on  the  military  med- 
ical system. 

SR-232A 

Foreign  Relations 

To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 

John  Hubert  Kelly,  of  Georgia,  to  be 

Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Near 

Eastern  and  South  Asian  Affairs. 

SD-419 

JUNE  6 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1990  for  the 
Department  of  Defense,   focusing  on 
tactical  airpower. 

SD-192 
Foreign  Relations 
To  resume  mark  up  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1990  for  foreign  assistance  programs. 

SD-419 
2:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  status 
of  current  and  future  use  of  alterna- 
tive motor  vehicle  fuels  in  the  United 
States. 

SD-366 
Foreign  Relations 
To  continue  mark  up  of  proposed  legis- 
lation authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1990  for  foreign  assistance  programs. 

SD-419 
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2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  foreign 
assistance  programs,  focusing  on  the 
Middle  East,  Pakistan  and  Afghani- 
stan. 

SD-138 

JUNE  7 

9:00  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Aviation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  airline  concentra- 
tion. 

SR-301 
9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  resume   hearings 
prevention. 
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on   alcohol  abuse 


SD-342 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To     continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1990 
for  the  Department  of  Defense,  focus- 
ing on  Air  Force  posture. 

SD-192 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing    funds    for    the    Federal 
Trade  Commission. 

SR-253 
Foreign  Relations 
To  continue  mark  up  of  proposed  legis- 
lation authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1990  for  foreign  assistance  programs. 

SD-419 
2:00  p.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
To  continue  mark  up  of  proposed  legis- 
lation authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1990  for  foreign  assistance  programs. 

SD-419 

JUNES 

8:35  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  certain  provisions 
of  S.  13,  and  S.  564,  bills  lo  provide  for 
Veterans'    health    care    benefits    and 
other  related  measures. 

SR-418 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To     continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1990 
for  the  Department  of  Defense,  focus- 
ing on  manpower  and  personnel  pro- 
grams. 

SD-192 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subconmiittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing    funds    for    the    Federal 
Trade  Commission. 

SR-253 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Public  Lands,  National  Parks  and  Forests 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  555,  to  establish 
in  the  Department  of  the  Interior  the 
De  Soto  Expedition  Trail  Commission, 
S.  624,  to  provide  for  the  sale  of  cer- 
tain Federal  lands  to  Clark  County, 
Nevada,  for  national  defense,  and  S. 
830,  authorizing  funds  for  the  Black- 


stone  River  Valley  National  Heritage 
Corridor  Commission. 

SD-366 
Rules  and  Administration 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  consider- 
ation of  S.  874,  to  establish  national 
voter  registration  procedures  for  Presi- 
dential and  Congressional  elections,  S. 
Res.  99,  to  require  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  to  establish  and  implement  a 
voluntary  program  for  recycling  paper 
disposed  of  in  the  operation  of  the 
Senate,  and  other  pending  legislative 
business. 

SR-301 
10:00  a.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
To  continue  markup  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1990  for  foreign  assistance  programs. 

SD-419 

JUNE  9 

9:30  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Water  Resources.  Transportation,  and  In- 
frastructure Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  scenic  byways. 

SD-406 


JUNE  12 
9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Government  Information  and  Regulation 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  programs  of  the 
Paperwork  Reduction  Act. 

SD-342 


JUNE  13 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  resume  open  and  closed  hearings  on 
proposed  budget  estimates  for  fiscal 
year  1990  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, focusing  on  strategic  programs. 

SD-192 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  561,  to  provide 
for  testing  for  the  use.  without  lawful 
authorization,  of  alcohol  or  controlled 
substances   by   the   operators   of   air- 
craft, railroads,  and  commercial  motor 
vehicles 

SR-253 

2:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  Department  of 
Energy's  role  in  the  area  of  magnetic 
fusion  and  inertial  confinement  fusion 
research  and  development  and  demon- 
stration, and  S.  964,  authorizing  funds 
for  fiscal  years  1990  and  1991  for  civil- 
ian energy  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy. 

SD-366 

2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  foreign 
assistance  programs. 

SD-138 
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JUNE  14 


9:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  certain  provisions 
of  S.  13.  S.  86.  S.  192.  S.  405,  and  S. 
846,  bills  to  strengthen  and  improve 
VA  health  care  programs,  and  related 
measures. 

SR-418 
2:00  p.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Nutrition  and  Investigations  Sut)commit- 
tee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  the  Women, 
Infants,  and  Children  (WIC)  Program, 
and  child  nutrition  programs. 

SR-332 

JUNE  15 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1990  for  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

SD-192 
9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  964.  authoriz- 
ing funds  for  fiscal  years   1990  and 
1991  for  civilian  energy  programs  of 
the   E>epartment   of   Eiiergy.    and    to 
hold  hearings  on  S.  488,  to  provide 
Federal  assistance  to  a  program  of  re- 
search, development,  and  demonstra- 
tion of  renewable  energy  and  energy 
efficiency  technologies,  and  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1990  for  conservation  and  renew- 
able energy  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy. 

SD-366 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1990  for  for- 
eign assistance  programs,  focusing  on 
the  World  Bank.  International  Devel- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

opment  Association.  International  Fi- 
nance Corporation.  International 
Monetary  P\ind,  and  Multilateral  In- 
vestment Guaranty  Agency. 

SD-138 

JUNE  16 
9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Govenunent  Information  and  Regulation 
Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  programs  of 
the  Paperwork  Reduction  Act. 

SD'342 

JUNE  21 
2:00  p.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science.  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  super  computers. 

SR-253 

JUNE  22 
8:00  a.m. 
Veterans's  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  404.  H.R.  1415, 
and  S.  898.  to  extend  certain  Depart- 
ment of  Veterans  Affairs  home  loan 
guaranty  provisions,  and  related  meas- 
ures. 

SR-418 

JUNE  23 
9:30  a.m. 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  adminis- 
tration of  Indian  programs  by  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency. 

SR-485 

JULY  11 
2:30  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  964.  authoriz- 
ing  funds   for   fiscal   years   1990  and 
1991  for  civilian  energy  programs  of 
the   Department   of   Energy,   and   on 
fossil    energy    research    and    develop- 
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ment  and  the  clean  coal  technology 
program. 

SD-366 


JULY  18 

9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  964.  authoriz- 
ing funds   for  fiscal   years   1990  and 
1991  for  civilian  energy  programs  of 
the  Department  of  Energy,  focusing 
on  reactor  research  and  development, 
and  on  commercial  efforts  to  develop 
advanced  nuclear  reactor  technologies. 

SD-366 

'  JULY  20 

9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  964,  authoriz- 
ing  funds   for  fiscal   years   1990   and 
1991  for  civilian  energy  programs  of 
the  Department  of  Energy,   focusing 
on  reactor  research  and  development, 
and  on  commercial  efforts  to  develop 
advanced  nuclear  reactor  technologies. 

SD-366 

Veterans's  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  proposed 
legislation  to  revise  certain  provisions 
of  VA  health  care  programs,  including 
S.  13,  S.  86.  S.  165.  S.  192.  S.  263.  S. 
405.  S.  564.  S.  574.  S.  748.  and  S.  846. 

SR-418 

JULY  21 

9:30  a.m. 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  establish  a  Tribal 
Judicial  Resource  Center. 

SR-485 
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The  House  met  at  12  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford.  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Gracious  God,  Your  word  has  com- 
manded that  justice  should  roll  down 
as  waters  and  righteousness  like  an 
ever  flowing  stream.  Our  prayer,  O 
God.  is  that  we  will  dedicate  our  lives 
to  doing  the  works  of  righteousness 
and  to  focus  our  energies  to  heal  the 
wounds  of  injustice  in  our  land  and  in 
our  world.  May  we  help  lift  the  down- 
trodden, support  the  weak,  protect  the 
homeless,  remember  the  forgotten,  be 
reconciled  with  our  enemies,  and  live 
in  respect  and  dignity  with  all  people. 
May  we,  O  loving  God,  with  humility 
and  grace,  be  Your  instruments  of 
peace  and  good  will.  Amen. 


Group  meetings  to  be  held  in  Canada  from 
June  1  to  June  5. 

Respectfully  yours, 

David  O'B.  Martim, 
Member  of  Congress. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  resignation  is  accepted. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  22  U.S.C.  276(d),  the 
Chair  appoints  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Walsh]  to  the  United 
States  delegation  to  attend  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Canada-United  States  Inter- 
parliamentary Group  to  fill  the  exist- 
ing vacancy  thereon. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  nile  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


PLEDGE  OF  ALLEGIANCE 
The  SPEAKER.  Will  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Flake]   please 
come    forward    and    lead    us    in    the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance. 

Mr.  Flake  led  the  Pledge  of  Alle- 
giance as  follows: 

I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  Flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  to  the  Repub- 
lic for  which  it  stands,  one  nation  under 
God,  Indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice  for 
all. 


RESIGNATION   AS   MEMBER   AND 
APPOINTMENT  AS  MEIMBER  OF 
DELEGATION        TO        CANADA- 
UNITED  STATES  INTERPARLIA- 
MENTARY GROUP  MEETINGS 
The    SPEAKER    laid    before    the 
House  the  following  resignation  as  a 
member  of  the  House  delegation  to 
the  Canada-United  States  Interparlia- 
mentary Group  meetings: 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC,  May  17,  1989. 
Hon.  Jim  Wright, 

Office  of  the  Speaker,  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Room  H-204,  U.S.  Capitol  Wash- 
ington, DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  I  regret  that  due  to 
other  commitments,  1  wlU  be  unable  to  par- 
ticipate as  a  member  of  the  House  Delega- 
tion to  the  Canada-U.S.  Interparliamentary 


Second,  The  right  of  free  and  uncen- 
sored  speech;  suid 

Third,  The  right  of  a  free  and  imre- 
strained  press. 

The  resolution  further  declares  that 
a  violent  response  on  the  part  of  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  could 
effect  Sino-Amerlcan  relations  and 
commends  the  protesting  students  for 
their  commitment  to  nonviolent  pro- 
tests. 

I  believe  it  is  imperative,  at  this  criti- 
cal period  in  China,  that  the  Congress 
speak  out  in  support  of  basic  human 
rights,  and  I  hope  my  colleagues  will 
join  me  in  support  of  this  resolution. 


RECOGNIZING  BENEFITS  PRO- 
VIDED BY  SMALL  BUSINESSES 
(Mr.  NcNULTY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  McNULTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  re- 
cently celebrated  Small  Business 
Week,  and  I  rise  today  to  commend 
small  btisinesses  and  the  people  who 
make  them  successful. 

I  represent  the  23d  District  in  up- 
state New  York— the  capital  region, 
where  small  businesses  provide  an 
annual  payroll  of  $4.5  billion. 

We  are  also  fortunate  to  have  the 
Small  Business  Development  Council 
[SBDC]  in  the  capital  district.  Prom 
its  begirming  in  1984,  the  SBDC  has 
assisted  almost  1,700  clients. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  join 
with  my  colleagues  in  recognizing  the 
tremendous  benefits  provided  to  our 
society  by  small  businesses  all  across 
this  great  country. 


RESOLUTION  IN  SUPPORT  OF 
DEMOCRATIC  RIGHTS  IN  THE 
PEOPLE'S  REPUBLIC  OF  CHINA 

(Mrs.  SAIKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mrs.  SAIKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  resolution  in  support 
of  democratic  rights  in  the  People's 
Republic  of  China. 

As  I  have  observed  the  events  in 
China,  I  have  been  deeply  moved  by 
the  determination  and  idealism  of  the 
Chinese  students.  Fighting  in  a  non- 
violent way  for  what  one  believes  to  be 
true  has  been  a  cornerstone  of  many 
civil  rights  movements. 

The  resolution  calls  for  a  repeal  of 
martial  law  and  urges  the  Chinese 
Goverrmient  to  respect  and  affirm 
basic  human  rights,  such  as: 

First,  The  right  of  peaceful  assem- 
bly; 


THE  ULTIMATE  FALL  OF 
COMMUNISM  IN  CHINA 

(Mr.  TRAFICANT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Chairman  Mao  is  rolling  over  in  his 
grave.  Those  students  protesting  in 
China  are  not  only  defacing  Mao's  pic- 
ture, they  are  doing  something  that 
millions  of  U.S.  dollars  have  failed  to 
do.  Those  Chinese  students  are  bring- 
ing about  the  ultimate  fall  of  commu- 
nism in  China. 

That  prompts  me  to  ask  here  today 
why  each  year  Congress  continues  to 
give  more  money  to  foreign  countries 
that  cannot  even  keep  toilet  paper  on 
their  shelves,  let  alone  afford  to  buy 
it. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues,  "Why  don't 
we  let  political  nature  run  its  course 
and  let  communism  fall  flat  on  its 
face?" 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  demise  of  commu- 
nism may  not  need  all  the  American 
dollars  we  are  spending.  I  lost  55,000 
jobs  in  my  district,  and  all  I  see  is  Con- 
gress giving  money  away  to  these  for- 
eign countries,  and  it  never  even  gets 
to  the  people.  These  countries  would 
be  better  managed  by  those  student 
populations. 

I  say  today,  "Let's  keep  the  money 
in  America  for  jobs,  and  let's  let  com- 
munism fall  on  its  face  with  people 
who  are  fed  up,  and  hungry  and  want 
something  to  eat." 


INTRODUCTION  OF  RESOLUTION 
TO     PROTECrr     THE     AFRICAN 
ELEPHANT 
(Mr.  HORTON  asked  and  was  given 

permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 

minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 

remarks.) 


D  This  symbol  represents  tiie  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
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Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  I  introduced  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  129.  legislation  designed  to 
protect  the  African  elephant  from  ex- 
tinction. This  concurrent  resolution 
expresses  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
should  use  expedited  procedures  to  list 
the  African  elephant  as  endangered 
under  the  Endangered  Species  Act. 

Poaching  for  the  world's  ivory  trade 
has  had  a  devastating  effect  on  the  Af- 
rican elephant  population.  In  1979 
there  were  1,500,000  African  ele- 
phants. Today  there  are  fewer  than 
400,000  of  these  magnificent  animals 
and  poachers  are  killing  close  to 
100,000  more  each  year.  At  this  rate,  it 
is  not  hard  to  figure  out  that  the  Afri- 
can elephant  will  be  extinct  within 
less  than  10  years. 

In  recognition  of  these  statistics. 
Secretary  of  Interior  Manuel  Lujan, 
Jr.,  has  proposed  that  the  African  ele- 
phant be  listed  on  appendix  I— endan- 
gered—of  the  Convention  of  Interna- 
tional Trade  in  Endangered  Species 
[CITES].  Other  cosigners  of  the  con- 
vention, including  Tanzania,  Somalia, 
Kenya,  Gambia,  Chad,  Austria,  and 
Hungary  have  already  expressed  their 
desire  to  see  the  African  elephant 
listed  as  endangered  when  the  CITES 
nations  meet  this  October  in  Switzer- 
land. 

Now  that  the  United  States  has  for- 
mally recognized  the  need  to  list  the 
African  elephant  on  appendix  I  under 
the  CITES  agreement,  which  will  ban 
all  commercial  ivory  trade,  we  must 
take  the  next  logical  step  and  recog- 
nize these  animals  as  endangered 
under  our  internal  protective  laws. 
The  United  States  should  recapture 
the  lead  in  international  conservation, 
and  list  the  elephant  on  our  own  do- 
mestic legislation  before  the  CITES 
conference  convenes.  The  African  ele- 
phant cannot  wait.  Urging  inclusion  of 
the  elephant  on  appendix  I  does  not 
cover  us  as  completely  as  making  sure 
that  both  lists— domestic  and  interna- 
tional—include the  elephant. 

Secretary  Lujan,  our  former  col- 
league in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, has  ordered  a  study  be  made  of 
the  effects  of  listing  the  African  ele- 
phant as  endangered  under  the  En- 
dangered Species  Act.  Many  experts 
agree  that  this  study  will  undoubtedly 
conclude  that  this  elephant  is,  indeed, 
endangered. 

Unfortimately,  this  study,  to  be  con- 
ducted by  the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice, could  take  up  to  a  year  to  com- 
plete. Within  that  year  tens  of  thou- 
sands more  African  elephants  could 
well  be  dead,  killed  by  poachers  for 
their  ivory  tusks.  It  is  simply  too  late 
to  be  conducting  a  study.  Thus,  it  is 
our  wish  that  the  Secretary  will  use 
emergency  procedures  to  list  the  Afri- 
can elephant  as  endangered  under  the 
Endangered  Species  Act  now. 


There  is  clear  evidence  that  a  vast 
majority  of  the  elephant  poaching 
which  currently  occurs  in  Africa  is  a 
direct  result  of  the  lucrative  trade  in 
ivory.  All  too  many  times  we  have  seen 
dozens  of  elephants  slaughtered  with 
automatic  weapons  on  the  African 
plains  with  their  tusks  removed  and 
their  carcasses  rotting  in  the  hot  Afri- 
can sun. 

Listing  the  African  elephant  as  en- 
dangered under  the  £]ndangered  Spe- 
cies Act  would  ban  the  import  of  all 
elephant  parts,  including  ivory,  into 
the  United  States.  When  the  profits 
are  removed,  so  too  will  the  impetus  to 
kill  African  elephants  by  the  thou- 
sand. I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  Con- 
gress to  join  me  in  cosponsoring  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  129.  It  could  be 
the  first  time  your  actions  in  Congress 
are  responsible  for  saving  a  species 
from  extinction.  The  African  elephant 
is  endangered.  Let's  recognize  that 
fact— before  it's  too  late. 


D  1210 

MINIMUM  WAGE  BILL  GIVES 
TRICKLE  OF  HOPE  TO  HARD- 
WORKING POOR 

(Mr.  LIPINSKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  LIPINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  8 
years,  Mr.  President,  the  American  cit- 
izen has  been  asked  to  accept  tax 
breaks  for  the  wealthy,  accept  deregu- 
lation of  our  vital  industries,  and 
accept  cuts  in  the  capital  gains  tax,  be- 
cause the  benefits  would  trickle  down. 
Indeed,  shortly  after  you  became  Vice 
President,  the  flood  gates  of  benefits 
opened  up  to  this  country's  most  well 
off  with  the  only  justification  being 
the  benefits  would  trickle  down.  Since 
then  the  number  of  America's  home- 
less has  increased,  the  middle  class  can 
no  longer  make  ends  meet,  and  hope 
for  those  in  poverty  has  all  but  dried 
up.  In  fact,  the  only  trickling  I  have 
seen  has  been  to  the  established  stock- 
broker, the  struggling  corporate 
raider,  and,  yes,  of  course  our  expen- 
sive technology  has  trickled  over  to 
the  Japanese.  But  despite  all  efforts, 
your  plan  was  not  totally  wrong.  In 
front  of  you  is  a  minimum  wage  bill 
that  gives  a  trickle  of  hope  to  the 
hard-working  poor  of  this  country.  If 
you  veto  this,  Mr.  President,  be  honest 
enough  to  admit  that  those  tax  breaks 
begun  8  years  ago  which  poured  bene- 
fits to  the  rich  never  were  intended  to 
trickle  to  the  poor. 


GET  IT  RIGHT,  GIVE  US  A 
SEPARATE  VETERANS  BILL 

(Mr.  CONTE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 


Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow, 
yet  once  again,  we  are  going  to  take  up 
the  dire  emergency  supplemental,  and 
do  you  know  what  they  are  proposing 
to  do? 

They  are  proposing  to  undo  every- 
thing we  did  last  week. 

Last  week,  we  took  the  veterans  out 
of  this  supplemental  mess.  Tomorrow, 
we  will  be  asked  to  put  them  right 
back  in. 

Last  week,  we  passed  a  separate  bill 
to  take  care  of  the  veterans  till  the 
end  of  the  year.  We  will  be  asked  to 
give  in  to  the  Senate  and  take  care  of 
them  only  through  June  15. 

What  a  Memorial  Day  present. 

Four  weeks  ago,  we  voted  against  a 
bloated  supplemental  that  did  not 
offset  nondire  spending.  We  are  still 
going  to  get  $821  million  in  drug  funds 
rammed  right  down  our  throats. 

Do  you  know  why  we  will  not  take 
care  of  our  veterans?  Because  the 
Senate  wants  to  hold  them  hostage,  so 
they  can  add  all  their  goodies.  The 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate 
wants  to  add  $75  million  for  a  radio 
telescope  in  West  Virginia.  He  wants 
to  add  $6  million  for  subsidies  for  little 
used  airports.  He  wants  to  hold  up  27 
million  veterans  from  getting  their 
benefits  and  their  health  care,  so  he 
can  get  his  projects,  and  we  are  going 
to  go  along. 

That  is  crazy.  It  is  absurd,  and  I 
hope  to  heaven  it  does  not  happen. 

How  many  times  do  we  have  to  send 
the  chairman  and  the  leadership  a 
message?  Give  us  a  clean  bill.  Give  us 
a  separate  veterans  bill.  Let  us  get  it 
right. 


VOTE  FOR  PASSAGE  OF 
MINIMUM  WAGE  BILL 

(Mr.  FLAKE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  FLAKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
decades  ago  we  passed  a  bill  that  al- 
lowed for  spending  money  to  fight  the 
war  against  poverty.  Today  we  come 
addressing  the  question  of  the  mini- 
mum wage,  with  the  realization  that 
many  of  the  people  who  work  every- 
day of  their  lives  are  in  poverty. 

It  is  one  thing  when  you  pass  legisla- 
tion that  says  that  we  are  going  to  give 
people  something  without  them 
having  to  work  for  it.  It  is  another 
thing  when  you  say  to  people  that  we 
are  going  to  be  fair,  we  are  going  to  be 
equitable,  we  are  going  to  do  the  just 
thing  for  those  who  go  to  work  early 
in  the  morning  and  work  all  day  long 
at  minimum  wage  salaries  that  keep 
them  in  a  cycle  of  proverty  is  to  give 
them  a  livable  wage,  a  wage  that  will 
allow  them  to  meet  the  needs  of  their 
children,  to  meet  the  needs  of  their 
families. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  only  right  that  we 
should  pass  this  legislation.  It  is  only 
fair  and  just  that  the  President  should 
not  veto  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  to  vote  for  the  passage,  not 
only  the  passage  of  this  bill,  but  also 
to  vote  to  override  any  veto.  It  is  the 
right  thing  to  do. 


COLLEGE  STUDENTS  AND  AIDS 
(Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Center  for  Disease  Con- 
trol in  Atlanta  armounced  this  week 
that  they  had  done  some  testing  on 
our  college  students  regarding  the 
AIDS  virus.  They  have  concluded  that 
1  out  of  every  500  college  students 
have  the  AIDS  virus,  at  least  1  out  of 
every  500. 

Think  about  that.  According  to  the 
statistics  coming  out  of  the  Center  for 
Disease  Control,  122,000  Americans 
will  be  dead  or  dying  of  AIDS  by  the 
end  of  this  year.  If  you  extrapolate 
these  figures  out  through  the  year 
1999,  that  means  that  we  are  going  to 
have  somewhere  between  4  million 
and  8  million  people  dead  or  dying  of 
AIDS  by  the  turn  of  the  century,  by 
1999. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  not  been  doing 
anything  to  address  this  problem.  We 
are  walking  around  with  our  heads  in 
the  sack  acting  as  if  this  is  going  to  go 
away,  when  it  gets  worse  day  by  day. 

Now,  the  only  logical  way  to  address 
this  problem,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  to  have 
an  organized  program,  a  well  thought- 
out  program  to  deal  with  this  pandem- 
ic, and  the  first  step  in  that  overall 
program  is  a  mandatory  testing  pro- 
gram uniform  across  this  country. 


in  retirement  pay  even  as  he  packed 
his  bags  to  go  to  Japan  later  this  year 
to  collect  $2  million  for  giving  a  couple 
of  speeches  and  attending  a  couple  of 
cocktail  parties. 

By  contrast,  America's  minimum 
wage  earners— who  work  hard  every 
day  at  some  of  the  most  physically  de- 
manding jobs  in  America— have  not 
had  a  pay  raise  in  8  long  years. 

Congress  has  now  passed  legislation 
to  increase  the  minimum  wage— but  by 
an  amount  that  doesn't  even  make  up 
what  minimum  wage  earners  have  lost 
to  inflation  since  1981. 

And  despite  his  own  generosity  when 
it  comes  to  his  own  retirement  pay. 
President  Bush  now  says  he  will  veto 
that  legislation— over  three  thin 
dimes. 

The  President  is  wrong  when  he  says 
America's  minimimi  wage  earners  are 
not  worth  an  additional  30  cents.  And 
they  deserve  better  from  their  Presi- 
dent. 

Sign  the  bill,  Mr.  President.  Sign  the 
bill.  Do  not  veto  it  over  three  thin 
dimes. 


AMERICA'S        MINIMUM        WAGE 

EARNERS      DESERVE      BETTER 

FROM  THEIR  PRESIDENT 

(Mr.  NAGLE  asked  and  was  given 

permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 

minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 

remarks.) 

Mr.  NAGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  year  when  the  Federal  pay  raise 
proposal  was  before  us.  President 
Bush  supported  a  recommendation 
which  would  have  raised  his  own  re- 
tirement pay— Presidential  retirement 
pay— by  $41.04  an  hour  over  its  1981 
level. 

Let  me  repeat  for  emphasis:  That's 
an  hourly  increase  in  Presidential  re- 
tirement pay  of  $41.04. 

That  hourly  increase  of  $41.04  in 
Presidential  retirement  pay  was  also 
supported  by  former  President 
Reagan.  Had  the  recommendation  re- 
garding their  own  retirement  pay  been 
adopted,  Mr.  Reagan  would  have  been 
receiving  that  $41.04  hourly  Increase 


THE  BATTLE  FOR  DEMOCRACY 

(Mr.  DREIER  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  the  ship  of  democratic 
reform  in  China  rapidly  moves  ahead 
into  unchartered  waters,  it  is  very  im- 
portant for  the  United  States  Con- 
gress and  our  country,  as  the  greatest 
bastion  of  freedom  on  the  face  of  the 
Earth,  to  do  everything  that  we  can  to 
provide  encouragement  and  support. 
The  cover  story  of  this  past  week's 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report— "Battle 
for  Democracy"— makes  it  very  clear 
what  is  taking  place  in  China  today. 
Change  exists.  Change  is  going  to  con- 
tinue to  expand. 

I  also  congratulate  those  military 
leaders  in  Red  China  who  just  the  day 
before  yesterday  signed  a  letter  clearly 
stating  that  they  are  not  going  to  fire 
on  their  people.  The  quote  of  Mao 
Tse-tung  that  "political  power  ema- 
nates from  the  barrel  of  a  gun"  obvi- 
ously is  beginning  to  be  proven  wrong. 

As  I  have  stressed  many  times 
before,  we  have  to  provide  support  for 
anyone  around  the  world  reaching  out 
for  the  same  kind  of  freedom  and  op- 
portunity which  we  in  the  United 
States  enjoy. 

I  am  pleased,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
President  Bush  and  this  body  are 
doing  just  that. 


Mr.  DARDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dean 
Rusk  served  as  our  Nation's  Secretary 
of  State  during  one  of  the  most  turbu- 
lent periods  of  postwar  international 
relations.  And,  certainly,  the  intelli- 
gence and  cool  demeanor  of  this  out- 
standing Georgian  were  among  the 
great  assets  of  the  Kennedy  and  John- 
son administrations  as  they  dealt  with 
such  challenges  as  the  Berlin  Wall, 
the  Cuban  missile  crisis  of  1962,  the 
war  in  Vietnam  and  the  continuing 
eruptions  of  conflict  in  the  Middle 
East. 

Since  leaving  public  office  two  dec- 
ades ago.  Dean  Rusk  has  served  as 
professor  of  international  law  at  the 
University  of  Georgia— passing  along 
to  new  generations  of  leaders  the  les- 
sons he  learned  during  those  years 
when  he  was  a  key  player  in  the  for- 
mulation of  the  U.S.  foreign  policy. 

Today  in  Atlanta,  GA,  many  of  Dean 
Rusk's  friends  are  gathering  to  mark 
his  80th  birthday.  Those  of  us  in  this 
body  cannot  be  there,  but  I  know  that 
all  of  you  join  me  in  wishing  Dean 
Rusk  well,  and  in  thanking  him  for  his 
untiring  efforts  to  build  a  more  peace- 
ful world. 


TRIBUTE  TO  DEAN  RUSK  ON 
HIS  80TH  BIRTHDAY 

(Mr.  DARDEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 


INTRODUCTION  OF  RESOLUTION 
SUPPORTING  DEMONSTRA- 

TORS     FOR      DEMOCRACY      IN 
CHINA 

(Mr.  ARMEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
United  States  must  be  the  chjunpion 
of  democracy  everywhere.  In  recent 
days,  in  the  People's  Republic  of 
China,  more  than  a  million  people 
have  gathered  to  ask  their  government 
to  implement  democratic  reforms  and 
recognize  their  inalienable  rights  to 
free  expression  and  free  assembly.  Al- 
though they  have  been  threatened 
with  military  force,  they  are  bravely 
promoting  their  ideals  through 
hunger  strikes  and  other  nonviolent 
means. 

I  believe  that  we  in  Congress  must 
show  these  democratic  demonstrators 
that  we  are  on  their  side. 

Today,  I  am  introducing  a  resolution 
to  demonstrate  our  support.  It  ex- 
presses our  sympathy  with  the  demon- 
strators democratic  aspirations,  com- 
mends them  for  their  use  of  nonvio- 
lent tactics,  and  urges  the  Chinese 
Government  to  join  with  the  demon- 
strators and  work  for  a  democratic 
China. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  cosponsor 
this  resolution.  Let  us  leave  no  doubt 
that  we  support  democracy  in  China. 
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RAISING  THE  MINIMUM  WAGE 
NOW 

(Mrs.  COLLINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks.) 

Mrs.  COLLINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  the  Senate  approved  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  Amendments  of  1989,  the  bill 
that  will  raise  the  Federal  minimum 
wage  over  a  3-year  period  to  $4.55  per 
hour.  I  strongly  supported  this  bill 
when  the  House  approved  it  and  urge 
the  President  to  see  that  this  bill  is  en- 
acted immediately. 

Americans  who  work  for  the  mini- 
mum wage  cannot  wait  any  longer  for 
something  to  be  done  so  that  they  can 
once  again  earn  a  wage  that  they  can 
live  on.  Because  the  minimum  wage 
has  not  been  raised  since  1981  while 
prices  have  continued  to  rise,  the 
number  of  working  poor  in  our  Nation 
has  climbed  to  a  shameful  level.  In 
1987,  33  percent  of  individuals  living  in 
poverty  worked  full  time. 

I  ask  the  Members:  How  do  we 
expect  hard-working  Americans  to 
find  affordable,  quality  child  care,  to 
put  food  on  the  table,  to  pay  for  a  roof 
over  their  heads,  if  their  wages  are 
below  a  subsistence  level?  These  are 
underserved  and  underrepresented 
Americans.  They  deserve  a  living 
wage.  We  must  speak  out  on  their 
behalf,  and  then  follow  our  words  with 
action. 

Our  President  has  tried  to  set  him- 
self apart  from  the  last  administration 
in  which  he  served  by  saying  that  he 
plans  to  work  for  a  kinder,  gentler 
America.  What  could  be  more  kind  or 
more  gentle  than  changing  the  course 
of  the  last  8  years  by  giving  attention 
to  the  problems  of  the  working  poor? 
He  also  has  said  he  will  veto  the  Con- 
gress' compromise  bill  which  exceeds 
his  idea  of  what  the  raise  should  be  by 
30  cents  per  hour  over  a  3-year  period. 
I  faU  to  see  the  connection  between 
the  President's  words  and  his  intended 
actions. 

Bfaybe  he  has  seen  the  studies  that 
say  raising  the  minimum  wage  will 
cause  massive  job  losses.  I  have  seen 
the  ones  that  say— in  fact,  in  each  year 
after  an  increase  in  the  minimum 
wage,  except  the  recession  years  of 
1975  and  1982,  employment  has  in- 
creased. 

Some  mtnimiiin  wage  workers 
depend  on  the  Job  as  an  entrance  to 
the  work  force.  But  also,  84  percent  of 
minimum  wage  Workers  are  18  years 
old  or  older.  On  behalf  of  all  minimum 
wage  workers,  and  especially  the  ones 
who  need  their  pay  to  support  their 
families,  I  urge  the  President  to  sup- 
port the  congressional  compromise. 


PUYALLUP  TRIBE  SETTLEMENT 
AGREEMENT 

(Mr.  MORRISON  of  Washington 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarlu.) 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Washington. 
Mr.  Speaker,  on  today's  Suspension 
Calendar  is  H.R.  932,  the  Puyallup 
Tribe  settlement  package.  I  rise  in  en- 
thusiastic support  of  that  settlement 
agreement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  result  of  4Vi 
years  of  negotiations.  It  is  very  finely 
balanced.  The  majority  of  resources 
that  led  to  this  settlement  are  local, 
and  it  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  see  this  dis- 
pute settled. 

This  measiure  comes  to  us  with  unan- 
imous support  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  It  is  vital 
to  move  this  settlement  package  at 
this  time. 

I  urge  the  support  of  all  of  my  col- 
leagues for  the  Puyallup  Tribe  settle- 
ment agreement. 


THE  DOD  AUDIT  IMPROVEMENT 
ACT  WOULD  INCREASE  THE 
EFFECTIVENESS  OP  MILITARY 
INSPECTORS 

(Mr.  LANCASTER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.)  

Mr.  LANCASTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  Jack  Anderson  published  two 
columns  that  provide  ample  evidence 
that  the  current  system  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  where  military  in- 
spectors attempt  to  investigate  their 
superiors  just  does  not  work.  I  want  to 
enter  both  columns  in  the  Record  so 
my  colleagues  can  read  about  these 
outrages  for  themselves. 

John  Kasich  and  I  recently  intro- 
duced H.R.  2362,  the  DOD  Audit  Im- 
provement Act,  that  attempts  to  cor- 
rect these  abuses  by  changing  the 
structure  and  the  system  in  the  De- 
partment. This  bill  would  consolidate 
all  audit,  internal  review,  fraud,  white- 
collar  investigators,  and  military  in- 
spectors into  one  organization.  The 
key  to  this  reorganization,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, is  that  this  consolidated  unit  would 
be  independent  of  the  services  and 
managed  by  an  Auditor  General,  mod- 
eled after  the  very  successful  Inspec- 
tor <3eneral  Program. 

The  Department  of  Defense  is  com- 
prised of  some  of  the  most  highly  mo- 
tivated and  intelligent  individuals  in 
our  Government.  The  Congress  needs 
to  establish  a  structure  that  will  allow 
these  individuals  to  fimction  effective- 
ly. H.R.  2362  does  just  that;  it  would 
turn  loose  all  those  Jimkyard  dogs 
that  are  currently  muzzled  in  DOD.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  cosponsor  this 
bill  and  actively  support  its  passage. 


Arkt  Inspkctor  Goes  East  or  Brass 
(By  Jack  Anderson  and  Dale  Van  Atta) 

Rank  has  Its  privileges  and  no  one  knows 
that  better  than  Army  MaJ.  Oen.  Andrew  L. 
Cooley.  When  the  dinner  hour  rolled 
around  at  Fort  Stewart,  Oa.,  the  general 
was  served  by  aides  in  white  Jackets.  And 
when  he  wanted  to  review  the  troops,  the 
general  cruised  in  a  customized  Army  van 
with  deep  carpeting,  swivel  chairs,  a  stereo 
and  color  television  set. 

For  every  MaJ.  Oen.  Cooley,  there  are 
thousands  of  grunts  who  Joined  the  Army  to 
see  the  world  by  more  modest  means.  Some- 
one noticed  the  inequity  and  dropped  a 
dime  to  report  Cooley's  excesses  to  a  De- 
fense Department  whistle-blowers'  hotline. 
The  Army  inspector  general  spent  476  days 
to  reach  the  mystifying  conclusion  that  the 
complaints  against  Cooley  could  not  be  sub- 
stantiated. 

The  Army  said  Cooley  had  done  no  wrong 
because  the  aides  didn't  always  wear  the 
white  Jackets  and  the  modifications  to  the 
van  had  been  approved  beforehand. 

The  Army  later  clarified  its  policy  on 
souping  up  government  vehicles  and  using 
GIs  as  house  servants.  But  Cooley  was  not 
held  accountable  for  his  airs.  He  has  since 
been  transferred  to  Egypt  and  did  not 
return  our  phone  caUs  from  there. 

This  and  more  startling  evidence  that  the 
Army  IG  fudges  investigations  of  top  brass 
are  contained  in  a  closely  held  IDefense  De- 
partment report  obtained  by  our  associate 
Stewart  Harris. 

Marked  "Official  Use  Only,"  the  report 
makes  the  case  that  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment IG  should  take  over  the  investigations 
of  officers  because  the  individual  inspectors 
general  in  the  Army,  Air  Force  and  Navy 
are  letting  them  off  the  hook. 

The  report,  by  its  own  admission,  is  a 
bombshell.  The  cover  memo  says  that  "in- 
formation contained  in  this  briefing  book  is 
considered  sensitive,  in  that  release  of  the 
material  In  total  could  result  in  embarrass- 
ment to  the  department." 

The  report  includes  the  case  of  Brig.  Gen. 
Robert  Berry,  who  was  allowed  to  retire 
before  the  Army  IG  completed  a  probe  of 
allegations  that  he  wasted  money  on  a  trip 
to  Europe  with  a  deputy  assistant  secretary 
of  the  Army.  Judy  Ann  Miller. 

A  whistle-blower  accused  the  duo  of  arriv- 
ing in  Europe  earlier  than  business  re- 
quired, renting  expensive  cars  and  improp- 
erly asking  for  first-class  seats.  It  took  the 
Army  IG  300  days  to  close  the  case,  plenty 
of  time  for  Berry  to  retire.  The  investiga- 
tion concluded  that  Berry  had  arrived  earli- 
er than  necessary  for  his  business  and  that 
Miller  improperly  solicited  first-class  air 
travel. 

In  Berry's  case,  the  report  indicates  the 
Army  made  an  exception  to  its  rule  of  not 
allowing  personnel  to  retire  while  under  in- 
vestigation. MUler  refused  to  talk  to  us  and 
Berry  could  not  be  located. 

The  Army  IG  spent  799  days  investigating 
another  case.  An  official  in  St.  Louis  was 
suspected  of  stealing  computers,  using  the 
Army  phone  for  personal  business  and  or- 
dering underlings  to  run  personal  errands. 
Investigators  confirmed  some  allegations 
and  the  official  was  sust>ended  for  10  days. 
The  Defense  Department  ordered  the  Army 
to  take  another  look.  That  second  inquiry 
found  that  the  man  had  used  Army  phones 
for  personal  profit.  His  security  clearance 
was  revoked. 

Army  Inspector  General  Henry  Doctor  de- 
clined to  talk  to  us. 
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Army's  Cool  Approach  to  Hot  Line 
(By  Jack  Anderson  and  Dale  Van  Atta) 
A  hot  line  in  the  Defense  Department 
puts  whistle-blowers  Just  a  touch-tone  away 
from  reporting  waste  and  mismanagement. 
Why  then  would  any  top  military  officer 
risk  breaking  the  rules  when  it  is  so  easy  to 
get  caught? 

Maybe  because  the  good-old-boy  system  in 
the  military  until  recently  guaranteed  that 
complaints  to  the  hot  line  about  top  brass 
end  up  in  the  Bermuda  Triangle. 

Take  the  case  of  Army  Gen.  Alonzo  Short 
Jr.  Last  year  an  Army  worker  placed  an 
anonymous  caU  to  the  hot  line  complaining 
that  Short  had  charged  the  Army  for  un- 
necessary trips  to  a  base  in  Arizona  and  was 
about  to  spend  $300,000  to  install  a  kitchen 
and  bath  in  his  office. 

If  the  remodeling  plans  were  in  the  works, 
the  Army  should  have  moved  quickly  to  in- 
vestigate the  charges.  But  four  months 
after  the  tip  was  turned  over  to  the  Army 
Inspector  general,  Short  was  cleared  of  the 
travel  allegation  but  the  remodeling  investi- 
gation had  not  begim. 

The  Army  refused  to  tell  us  the  outcome 
of  the  investigation,  and  Short  did  not 
return  our  phone  call  to  his  current  post  at 
Port  Huachuca,  Ariz. 

The  details  of  the  initial  Short  investiga- 
tion are  in  an  internal  Defense  Department 
memo  stamped  "Official  Use  Only,"  which 
is  highly  critical  of  the  way  the  individual 
services  have  fielded  the  hot  line  calls. 
"Issues  such  as  this  speak  to  the  lack  of  sen- 
sitivity and  responsiveness  typical  of  the 
[Army  Inspector  General]  office,"  Defense 
Department  hot  line  operator  Leonard 
Trahan  Jr.  wrote  in  the  memo,  obtained  by 
our  associate  Stewart  Harris. 

Investigations  of  top  officers  have  been 
mishandled  for  years  by  the  Army.  Air 
Force  and  Navy.  Each  service  has  an  inspec- 
tor general  who  is  often  chummy  with  the 
generals  under  Investigation.  Staff  members 
in  the  inspector  general  offices  risk  their  ca- 
reers if  they  do  their  Jobs  weU.  Many  inspec- 
tors are  rotated  back  into  the  regular  ranks 
when  their  tour  with  the  inspector  general 
is  finished.  No  wonder  they  get  weak  in  the 
knees  on  investigating  bigwigs. 

Defense  Department  Inspector  General 
June  Glbbs  Brown  did  not  like  the  setup 
and  asked  that  the  Job  of  Investigating  top 
officers  be  given  to  her  umbrella  agency. 
Deputy  Defense  Secretary  William  H.  Taft 
IV  granted  her  wish. 

The  policy  change  comes  none  too  soon. 
Besides  botching  investigations,  the  Army 
Investigators  drag  their  feet,  giving  the  gen- 
erals plenty  of  time  to  rationalize  their  ex- 
cesses. 

It  took  294  days  for  the  Army  to  dismiss 
allegations  that  MaJ.  Gen.  WiUiam  Streeter 
converted  a  five-ton  Army  truck  into  a  rec- 
reational vehicle.  The  Army  also  cleared 
Streeter  of  allegations  that  he  bought  10 
office  chairs  for  $359  apiece,  reupholstered 
them  for  $300  each  and  then  sent  them  to 
surplus  because  he  did  not  like  the  color,  ac- 
cording to  the  Defense  Department  report. 
The  tipster  also  accused  one  of  Streeter's 
majors  of  spending  $997  on  golf  balls. 

That  major  took  the  rap  on  some  of  the 
allegations  while  Streeter  skated.  The  major 
was  fined  $500  and  removed  from  the  pro- 
motion list,  according  to  the  report.  Streeter 
has  since  been  promoted.  Streeter  did  not 
return  our  call  and  the  Army  declined  to 
comment. 
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VETERANS'  HEALTH  CARE 

SYSTEM   NEEDS    CLEAN    EMER- 
GENCY SUPPLEMENTAL 
(Mr.    BUECHNER    asked    and    was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks). 

Mr.  BUECHNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
find  that  I  must  comment  on  the 
emergency  supplemental  appropria- 
tion bill  which  the  Congress  is  now 
considering,  and  its  effect  upon  our 
Nation's  veterans. 

Last  week,  the  House  passed  an 
emergency  supplemental  bill,  which 
provided  funds  for  the  veterans, 
health  care  system.  This  legislation 
was  the  clean  bill,  not  the  pork  laden 
bill  considered  earlier  in  the  House. 

And  what  did  the  Senate  do?  The 
Senate  amended  this  much  needed 
emergency  bill  so  that  the  funds  for 
the  VA  would  run  out  again  on  June 
15.  then  the  Senate  left  town! 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an  outrage!  Our 
veterans  are  being  denied  essential 
health  care.  VA  hospitals  are  laying 
off  thousands  of  employees  and  new 
VA  facilities  cannot  be  opened  due  to 
a  lack  of  funds.  In  short,  the  VA 
health  care  system  is  in  a  crisis  situa- 
tion. 

How  could  the  Senate  do  this?  How 
could  the  Senate  hold  funding  for  the 
VA  hospital  system  hostage  to  pork- 
barrel  spending  needs?  Why  does  the 
Senate  play  politics  with  the  VA  hos- 
Dit>&l  system? 

This  is  just  another  example  of  busi- 
ness as  usual  in  Congress.  Liberals, 
Conservatives,  Republican,  and  Demo- 
crats all  agree  that  the  veterans' 
health  care  system  is  in  dire  need  of 
money.  Instead  of  providing  the  VA 
with  the  funds  to  provide  health  care 
for  veterans,  some  Members  of  Con- 
gress putting  their  own  district's  needs 
before  the  needs  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  health  care  is  one  ()f 
the  promises  we  made  to  our  Nation's 
veterans.  They  fought  for  our  country 
and  sacrificed  to  keep  our  Nation  free. 
And  now,  when  they  need  our  help, 
the  Senate  decides  that  it  is  more  im- 
portant to  fimd  political  pork  than 
provide  funding  for  veterans'  health 
care. 

The  Senate's  behavior  on  this 
matter  is  reprehensible.  The  House 
should  reject  the  Senate's  amend- 
ments to  the  VA  emergency  supple- 
mental, and  once  again  pass  a  clean 
supplemental  which  provides  adequate 
fimding  for  the  VA  health  care 
system. 


GAO  REPORT  ON  SHORT-SUPPLY 
(Mr.  VISCLOSKY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  VISCLOSKY.  Mr.  Speaker,  few 
issues  have  been  as  important  to  my 
constituents  as  the  extension  of  the 


steel  voluntary  restraint  agreements 
[VRA's]  which  are  due  to  expire  Sep- 
tember 30,  1989. 

VRA's.  which  were  negotiated  in 
1984  with  19  countries  and  the  Euro- 
pean Community,  were  Implemented 
to  provide  relief  to  an  industry  faced 
with  foreign  competition  producing  at 
levels  far  in  excess  of  their  domestic 
needs.  Significant  foreign  government 
subsidies  as  well  as  the  dumping  of 
steel  in  this  country  at  prices  far 
below  cost  were  involved  as  foreign 
steel  companies  flooded  the  U.S. 
market. 

The  VRA's  have  been  essential  to  re- 
ducing import  penetration  from  30 
percent  in  1984  to  a  low  of  21.4  per- 
cent in  1988.  A  key  element  of  the 
VRA's  has  been  the  short-supply  pro- 
gram administered  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce.  This  program  enables 
steel  consumers  to  obtain  steel  in 
excess  of  VRA  limits.  Nineteen  VRA's 
contain  short-supply  provisions. 

Since  the  inception  of  the  VRA's. 
there  has  been  considerable  criticism 
of  the  short-supply  program  and  a 
widespread  contention  that  the  proc- 
ess is  overly  lengthy  and  cumbersome. 
Well  aware  that  the  proper  function- 
ing of  the  steel  program  depends  on 
the  efficacy  of  the  short-supply  pro- 
gram, I  requested  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  [GAO]  to  imdertake 
an  examination  of  the  process  and 
provide  recommendations  for  improv- 
ing and  expediting  it. 

This  morning,  in  anticipation  of  the 
promulgation  of  its  report  in  mid- 
June,  the  GAO  held  a  briefing  for 
members  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Congressional  Steel  Caucus  to 
inform  us  of  the  report's  findings  and 
conclusions. 

The  GAO  provided  a  number  of  rec- 
ommendations which  I  believe  will 
greatly  enhance  the  functioning  of  the 
short-supply  program.  Namely,  the 
GAO  suggested  that  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Mosbacher  direct  the 
Office  of  Agreements  Compliance  of 
the  Commerce  Department  to  provide 
more  process  transparency  by  issuing 
comprehensive  guidance  or  regulations 
on  the  program's  requirements,  poli- 
cies (including  decision  criteria),  proce- 
dures and  detailed  filing  information 
for  petitioners  use.  Decisions  as  well  as 
their  explanations  should  be  made 
public.  In  addition,  the  GAO  found 
that  the  process  would  be  greatly  im- 
proved by  the  establishment  of  a 
standard  deadline  for  processing 
short-supply  reviews. 

Steel  industry  assistance  must  not 
come  at  the  expense  of  steel  consum- 
ers who  rely  on  a  reliable  and  ade- 
quate supply  of  steel  for  their  liveli- 
hood. At  the  same  time,  easing  access 
to  foreign  steel  products  in  the  ab- 
sence of  domestic  supplies  must  not 
result  in  the  flooding  of  our  markets 
with  steel  imports.  I  believe  that  en- 
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hancing  the  short-supply  pro-am  in 
the  manner  recommended  by  the  GAO 
will  achieve  these  twin  goals  of  our  na- 
tional steel  policy. 


WE  MUST  ACT  RESPONSIBLY 
FOR  OUR  VETERANS 

(Mr.  McEWEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  McEIWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of 
us  recognized  some  months  ago  that 
the  Veterans'  Administration  was 
goin«  to  be  short  between  $500  and 
$600  million  this  fiscal  year.  We  called 
upon  the  President,  and  he  was  gra- 
cious enough  to  respond  with  an 
urgent  supplemental  request  of  $340 
million,  the  bare  minimum  necessary 
to  keep  our  veterans'  services  being 
provided  by  the  VA. 

Last  week,  under  the  leadership  of 
the  chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Montgomery],  and 
the  chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Whitten],  the  vice- 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Arizo- 
na [Mr.  Stump],  and  the  vice-chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  CoNTE],  this  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives passed  that  urgent  sup- 
plemental necessary  to  keep  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  functioning. 
Then,  as  has  been  mentioned  before, 
late  Thursday  afternoon,  the  other 
body  acted  in  a  manner  that  is  unbe- 
coming the  leaders  of  this  Nation,  un- 
becoming a  deliberative  legislative 
body,  unbecoming  those  who  have 
concern  for  our  veterans;  they  passed 
a  2-week  VA  supplemental  and 
promptly  left  town. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  essential  that  we 
put  Memorial  Day  policies  above  elec- 
tion day  policies.  Veterans  are  entitled 
to  this  assistance.  It  is  necessary  that 
they  receive  it.  It  is  essential  that  we 
act  responsibly  and  promptly,  not  with 
additional  extraneous  spending  but 
necessary  aid  for  our  veterans. 


man  from  Massachusetts,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Senate  in  which  the  rules 
unduly  restrict  our  freedom  to  talk 
about  them. 

Mr.   Speaker,   I   trust   that   my    1- 
minute  will  begin  now. 


POINT  OF  ORDER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  May 
the  Chair  ask  the  gentleman,  does  he 
feel  that  the  other  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  complied  with  the  new 
rule  he  helped  draft  in  referring  to  the 
Senate? 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  would  say  to  the 
Speaker  that  if  the  rules  read  the  way 
I  wished  them  to,  everything  my  dis- 
tinguished dean  had  said  would  have 
been  in  order.  Given  the  way  the  rules, 
in  fact,  read,  it  would  seem  to  me  that 
he  was  not  in  order,  which  is  to  me  not 
a  reason  to  chastise  the  eminent  dean 
of  my  delegation  but  a  reason  to 
change  the  silly  rules. 

If  I  might  proceed  out  of  order  for 
10  seconds  so  that  people  will  under- 
stand, that  had  to  do,  since  we  do  not 
want  to  raise  doubts  about  the  gentle- 


TAKE  ME  TO  YOUR  LEADER 

(Mr.  FRANK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  apparent- 
ly the  I»residential  election  of  Isat  No- 
vember must  have  been  contested.  I 
had  not  thought  so  at  the  time,  but 
given  George  Bush's  reluctance  to 
take  office,  he  must  know  something 
that  we  do  not  about  the  decisiveness 
of  it. 

This  far  into  his  I»residency,  we  still 
do  not  have  from  George  Bush  deci- 
sive policies  in  a  number  of  important 
areas.  Indeed,  given  his  Maine  roots,  I 
guess  he  has  decided  to  adopt  a  sea- 
food emblem  auid,  unfortunately,  it 
has  become  the  flounder,  because 
that,  I  think,  describes  the  Bush 
policy.  His  inability  to  cope  with  what 
is  going  on  vis-a-vis  the  Soviet  Union  is 
now  becoming  a  national  embarrass- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  recently  the  New  York 
Times  ran  an  editorial  entitled,  "Take 
Me  to  Your  Leader,"  in  which  they  re- 
luctantly concluded,  and  it  is  a  reluc- 
tance in  which  we  all  share,  because 
we  want  our  President  to  be  a  national 
leader,  that  if  someone  were  to  land 
on  the  planet  today  and  ask  to  be 
taken  to  the  planet's  leader,  George 
Bush  would  be  very  low  on  the  list  of 
those  eligible.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am,  at 
this  point  in  the  Record,  including  the 
editorial. 

Take  Me  to  Your  Leader 

Imagine  that  an  alien  spaceship  ap- 
proached Earth  and  sent  the  message: 
"Take  me  to  your  leader."  Who  would  that 
be?  Without  doubt,  Maikhail  Sergeyevich 
Gorbachev. 

It  couldn't  be  anyone  from  the  planet's 
most  populous  country.  China's  Communist 
rulers  are  straining  to  contain  the  rush 
toward  democracy  by  millions  in  the  streets. 
It  couldn't  be  anyone  from  rapidly  rising 
Japan.  It  is  nearly  leaderless,  pending  reso- 
lution of  political  scandal. 

And  it's  not  likely  that  most  earthlings 
would  instantly  think  of  George  Bush. 
Which  leader's  initiatives  have  captured  the 
imagination  of  common  folk  around  the 
world?  Chinese  students  answered  last  week 
with  a  banner  reading:  "In  the  Soviet 
Union,  they  have  Gorbachev.  In  China,  we 
have  whom?" 

Such  impressions  do  not  do  justice  to 
President  Bush.  After  40  years  of  cold  war. 
re-evaluating  the  assumptions  governing 
survival  would  be  a  monumental  task  for 
any  President.  Its  all  the  harder  for  a  new 
one.  Mr.  Gorbachev  has  been  in  office  four 
years,  Mr.  Bush  four  months. 

The  President  is  just  now  unfolding  his 
policies  and  may  offer  initiatives  of  his  own 
today  in  Boston  when  he  talks  about  rela- 
tions with  the  West,  and  on  Wednesday 
when  the  addresses  national  security.  If  so. 


he  may  finally  allay  growing  bewilderment 
and  concern.  At  three  different  levels  of 
leadership,  Mr.  Bush  has  become  as  note- 
worthy for  his  absence  as  Mr.  Gorbachev  is 
for  his  presence. 

The  lowest  level  is  that  of  simple  lan- 
guage. Mr.  Gorbachev  talks  of  removing  500 
nuclear  weapons  from  Europe,  a  mere  ges- 
ture but  in  a  welcome  direction.  Defense 
Secretary  Cheney  derides  it:  "He  has  got  so 
many  ratholes  over  there  in  Eastern  Europe 
that  500  is  a  pittance."  When  Mr.  Gorba- 
chev claims  to  have  stopped  sending  arms  to 
Nicaragua,  the  White  House  press  secretary 
accuses  him  of  posturing  like  a  'drugstore 
cowboy."  It's  incomprehensible:  how  can 
the  Administration  expect  to  exert  world 
leadership  when  it  seems  so  determined  to 
kick  gift  horses  in  the  teeth? 

At  a  higher  level,  the  Administration  has 
been  strangely  truculent  about  negotiations 
over  short-range  nuclear  weapons  in 
Europe.  Even  certified  hawks  believe  it  is 
safe,  and  sound,  to  pursue  such  talks  in 
tandem  with  conventional  arms  negotia- 
tions. Mr.  Bush  will  be  hard  pressed  to  lead 
the  Western  alliance  without  somehow  ac- 
knowledging the  need  to  negotiate. 

There's  a  still  higher  level  of  concern  over 
American  leadership.  Americans  cannot  let 
down  their  guard;  they  have  seen  too  much 
evidence  of  aggression  and  repression.  But 
they  are  also  seeing  seismic  changes  that 
offer  the  promise  of  troop  withdrawals, 
arms  reductions  and  the  freeing  of  vast  for- 
tunes for  peaceful  purposes. 

Where  does  George  Bush  wish  to  lead? 
What  does  his  America  stand  for?  Two 
present  challenges  are  clear.  Mr.  Bush  could 
start  spelling  out  how  to  make  the  transi- 
tion from  the  old  assumptions  to  new  ones. 
More  specifically,  he  could  offer  some  idea 
of  how  Government  should  organize  itself 
to  achieve  new  global  goals. 

Those  are  not  hard  to  identify.  After  nu- 
clear weapons,  the  obvious  survival  question 
concerns  the  environment.  After  military  ri- 
valry, the  obvious  competitive  questions 
concern  economic  arrangements.  And  after 
international  questions,  there  is  abundant 
opportunity  for  domestic  initiatives  from 
the  would-be  Education  President. 

For  two  generations,  the  United  States 
has  championed  political  and  economic  free- 
dom around  the  world.  Now  that  those 
values  are  triumphant,  America  can  do  more 
than  cautiously  try  to  squeeze  concessions 
out  of  the  losers.  The  leader  of  the  free 
world  can  become  a  leader  of  the  whole 
planet;  but  he  has  to  try. 

D  1230 

George  Bush  promised  us  1,000 
points  of  light.  He  seems  instead  to  be 
grappling  with  1,000  points  of  view 
and  cannot  decide  which  one  to  ex- 
press. 


VETERANS'  FUNDING 

(Mr.  GINGRICH  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
AMVETS  sent  I  think  a  very  impor- 
tant letter  which  I  would  like  to  read 
into  the  Record.  They  said: 

On  behalf  of  the  200.000  members  of 
AMVETS.  we  are  appalled  at  the  recent 
action  taken  by  the  Senate  to  provide  emer- 
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gency  funding  for  the  health  care  of  Ameri- 
ca's veterans  only  through  June  15. 

This  action,  and  the  cavalier  attitude 
toward  providing  necessary  funding  for 
health  care  for  those  who  have  borne  our 
country's  battles  is  unconscionable.  Veter- 
ans' issues  have  always  been  nonpartisan  in 
scope  and  we  fail  to  see  what  gains  can  be 
had  in  providing  emergency  funding  only 
through  June  15  when  the  issue  must  be  ad- 
dressed again. 

We  call  upon  you  and  all  members  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  to  ensure  that  adequate  funding 
is  available  to  provide  the  requisite  health 
care  for  our  country's  veterans. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Jimmy  T.  Smith. 
National  Commander. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  this  House  to 
reject  the  Senate  amendment,  to  send 
back  a  clean  veterans'  supplemental, 
and  to  take  a  decisive  stand  that  we 
furnish  funding  for  the  veterans'  hos- 
pitals through  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year,  and  we  not  use  the  veterans  as  a 
device  to  carry  political  pork  barrel 
through  the  House  and  Senate. 


VETERANS'  HEALTH  CARE 
NEEDS  LONG-TERM  SOLUTION 

(Mr.  PICKETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PICKETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
adequacy  of  the  budget  for  veterans' 
health  care  shouldn't  be  based  on 
simply  adjusting  last  year's  budget  for 
inflation.  It  should  be  based  on  need. 
Since  1980,  we  have  seen  the  demand 
for  inpatient  hospital  care  go  up  7  per- 
cent; outpatient  visits,  up  29  percent; 
and  nursing  home  care,  up  63  percent. 
As  a  result,  there  are  reliable  esti- 
mates that  in  1989  alone  there  are  still 
big  shortfalls  in  medical  funding  for 
the  Department  of  Veterans'  Affairs. 

Veterans  throughout  our  Nation 
have  seen  a  marked  decline  in  the 
availability  of  health  care  as  lines  for 
outpatient  care  grow  longer,  as  hospi- 
tal beds  disappear,  and  as  an  acute 
nursing  shortage  undermines  the  effi- 
cient operation  of  veterans'  medical 
centers.  Our  27  million  veterans  de- 
serve better,  much  better. 

There  are  over  9  million  veterans  of 
World  War  II  living  today,  and  an- 
other 5  million  veterans  of  the  Korean 
war.  These  veterans  have  reached  the 
age  where  their  medical  needs  will 
likely  increase  for  the  remainder  of 
their  lives.  This  fact  must  be  taken 
into  account  as  we  develop  our  veter- 
ans' health  care  budgets. 

Many  in  this  body  have  worked  hard 
to  ensure  adequate  funding  for  veter- 
ans' programs  and  they  have  made 
progress.  But  if  we  are  to  solve  this 
problem,  the  Bush  administration 
must  share  responsibility  for  it  and 
make  a  greater  commitment  toward 
solving  it. 


FAIR  LABOR  STANDARDS 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1989 

(Mr.  PAYNE  of  New  Jersey  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  PAYNE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  today  in  support  of  the 
conference  agreement  to  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Amendments  of  1989; 
because  I  believe  that  it  is  the  best 
deal  at  this  time  we  can  offer  the  mini- 
mum wage  earners. 

As  you  know,  President  Bush  is 
threatening  to  veto  this  agreement.  He 
contends  that  an  increase  to  $4.25  by 
1992  combined  with  a  6-month  train- 
ing wage  at  85  percent  of  the  current 
wage  is  only  to  preserve  the  economy 
from  imminent  inflationary  disaster. 
And  although  Congress  has  made  sev- 
eral compromises  regarding  this  legis- 
lation, Mr.  Bush  still  considers  this  his 
bottom  line,  his  final  offer. 

I  would  argue  that  Mr.  Bush's  asser- 
tion is  speculative  at  best.  Job  loss  was 
minimal  and  the  quality  of  life  for 
minimum  wage  workers  improved. 

The  conference  agreement  to  H.R.  2 
would  restore  a  large  percentage  of 
the  lost  purchasing  power  of  the  cur- 
rent minimum  wage.  It  would  raise  the 
minimum  wage  to  $4.55  by  1992,  estab- 
lish a  training  wage  not  to  exceed  60 
days,  create  a  Minimum  Wage  Review 
Board  that  would  armually  review  eco- 
nomic data  in  order  to  assist  Congress 
in  assessing  future  increases,  and  fi- 
nally, it  not  only  raises  the  small  busi- 
ness exemptions  to  $500,000  but  in- 
creases the  tip  credit  to  50  percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  2  is  a  bill  that  wUl 
actually  give  those  workers  a  chance 
to  survive  in  an  economy  of  consistent- 
ly upward  spiraling  prices.  It  is  a  bill 
that  has  received  bipartisan  support,  it 
is  a  bill  worthy  of  enactment. 


wage  been  adjusted  for  inflation  over 
the  last  8  years,  it  would  now  stand  at 
$4.68  per  hour.  H.R.  2  would  increase 
the  minimum  wage  by  $1.20  over  a  3- 
yeax  period. 

President  Bush  has  threatened  to 
veto  H.R.  2  in  its  present  form.  I  urge 
the  President  to  sign  this  bill  and  help 
the  working  poor  make  up  for  the  ero- 
sion of  their  earnings  over  the  last  8 
years.  These  people,  after  all,  are  not 
looking  for  a  handout.  They  are  hard 
working  people  who  are  just  looking  to 
survive. 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  H.R.  2,  FAIR 
LABOR  STANDARDS  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1989 

(Mr.  ENGEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  ENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  urge  President  Bush  to  sign 
H.R.  2,  which  would  increase  the  mini- 
mum wage.  I  cosponsored  the  original 
bill  and  am  glad  that  Congress  has 
passed  this  important  legislation. 

Both  Houses  have  shown  broad  sup- 
port for  increasing  the  minimum  wage 
from  its  present  level.  On  March  23, 
the  House  passed  H.R.  2  by  a  vote  of 
248-171  and  the  Senate  passed  a  simi- 
lar bill  by  a  margin  of  62  to  37  on 
April  12.  Both  Houses  of  Congress 
passed  the  conference  report  by  simi- 
lar margins. 

Since  1981,  the  working  poor's  pur- 
chasing power  has  decreased  by  39 
percent.  After  adjusting  for  inflation, 
the  minimum  wage  is  at  its  lowest 
level   since   1955.   Had  the  minimum 


VETERANS'  FUNDING 

(Mr.  WALKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
certainly  hope  that  we  are  going  to 
take  action  this  week  to  assure  that  all 
veterans  get  their  funding  for  the  full 
year,  not  for  just  a  couple  of  weeks, 
not  for  just  a  couple  of  days,  but  for 
the  full  year,  and  that  they  get  the 
money  that  they  need  in  order  to 
maintain  veterans'  hospitals  and  pro- 
vide the  veterans  with  a  level  of  care 
that  they  so  richly  deserve. 

This  is  not  something  that  should  be 
cut  off  as  of  June  15,  as  was  proposed 
by  our  colleagues  in  the  Senate.  Refer- 
ring to  that  action  in  the  Senate,  the 
AMVETS  has  written  this  phrase 
which  I  think  should  sum  up  what  our 
attitude  should  be.  The  letter  said: 
"This  action,  and  the  cavalier  attitude 
toward  providing  necessary  funding 
for  health  care  for  those  who  have 
borne  our  country's  battles  is  unconsi- 
cionable." 

It  is  unconscionable  for  this  House 
and  for  the  other  body  to  take  actions 
which  do  not  fully  fund  veterans' 
health  care  in  this  country.  We  need 
to  act  and  to  act  quickly. 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  VETER- 
ANS 

(Mr.  LAUGHLIN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LAUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
this  week  in  which  we  remember  those 
that  have  faithfully  protected  this 
great  Nation,  I  rise  to  express  my  deep 
concern  that  our  veterans  are  not  re- 
ceiving the  medical  care  that  they  de- 
serve, and  that  was  promised  to  them. 
Every  day  I  hear  from  veterans  who 
have  been  turned  away  from  veterans, 
facilities,  denied  the  medical  care  and 
attention  they  deserve.  These  faithful 
protectors  of  our  Nation  relay  the  sto- 
ries of  understaffed  and  ill-equipped 
facilities,  and  their  fears  that  this  ad- 
ministration would  cut  programs  and 
benefits  that  have  been  promised  to 
them. 
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Many  of  these  service  men  and 
women  still  bear  the  physical  and 
emotional  scars  of  battle.  Should  we 
not  at  least  provide  the  medical  care 
that  they  have  been  promised? 

I  recently  brought  to  Chairman 
MoNTGOMERT's  attention  the  plight  of 
a  veterans'  medical  facility  proposed 
for  the  city  of  Victoria,  in  my  congres- 
sional district.  I  learned  that  although 
the  facility  had  been  promised,  fund- 
ing was  not  available.  I  am  proud  to 
say  that  we  convinced  the  Veterans' 
Administration  to  live  up  to  its  word. 

Let  us  live  by  our  promises  of  medi- 
cal care  and  financial  support  for  our 
veterans.  We  should  no  longer  allow 
them  to  be  used  as  pawns  in  our  politi- 
cal games. 


VETERANS'  FUNDING 

(Mr.  SOLOMON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Wednesday  this  House  passed  a  sup- 
plemental appropriation  for  the  veter- 
ans' medical  care  facilities  of  this 
Nation  for  $340  milUon,  in  good  faith, 
and  with  the  cooperation  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi,  Mr.  Jamie 
Whttten,  the  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee.  We  sent  that  bill 
over  to  the  Senate. 

The  Senate  did  one  of  the  most  dis- 
graceful things  I  have  ever  seen  in  my 
life  when  they  passed  an  amendment 
to  that  supplemental  which  allowed 
for  a  cut  off  or  demanded  a  cut  off  of 
funds  after  June  15,  then  walked  out 
and  went  home  to  make  their  speeches 
to  all  of  the  Memorial  Day  affairs 
back  home.  That  was  disgraceful,  Mr. 
Speaker,  because  they  have  hurt  the 
veterans  of  this  Nation. 

I  can  assure  my  colleagues  that 
when  that  bill  comes  back  over  here 
there  is  going  to  be  a  motion  made  to 
strip  that  Bjrrd  amendment  out  and  to 
send  that  bill  over  and  demand  that 
the  other  body  come  back  to  this  city 
and  deal  with  that  issue.  I  hope  that 
every  Member  of  this  House  will  sup- 
port that  motion  when  it  comes  up. 


D  1240 

ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MxTRTHA).  The  Chair  would  admonish 
all  Members  to  not  speak  improperly 
of  the  Senate. 


ESTABLISHING  SERVICE-CON- 

NECTED COMPENSATION  FOR 
VIETNAM  VETS  EXPOSED  TO 
AGENT  ORANGE 

ilHr.  BRYANT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 


Mr.  BRYANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  despite 
strong,  compelling  evidence  of  grave 
and  long-lasting  Injury,  the  2.8  million 
veterans  who  served  in  Vietnam  and 
their  families  still  don't  know  the  ef- 
fects of  agent  orange.  And  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  [VA]— the  bu- 
reaucracy that  is  supposed  to  serve 
veterans— has,  in  the  past,  had  to  be 
pushed  and  shoved  by  the  veterans 
themselves  and  by  Congress  to  even 
take  a  look  at  this  chemical  killer  and 
what  it  has  done. 

More  than  253,000  veterans  and 
family  members  have  filed  a  claim 
with  the  agent  orange  settlement  fund 
to  receive  a  portion  of  the  $180  million 
from  1984  settlement  with  the  chemi- 
cal companies  that  made  agent  orange. 
Despite  the  fact  that  a  Federal  ap- 
peals court  upheld  a  general  distribu- 
tion plan  for  that  settlement  last  Oc- 
tober, which  with  interest  is  more 
than  $220  million,  I  understand  that 
only  $2  million  of  that  amount  has 
been  actually  distributed  to  the  veter- 
ans while  nearly  $20  million  from  that 
fxmd  has  been  paid  to  the  lawyers  sup- 
posedly working  on  their  behalf. 

A  recently  completed  study  of  Viet- 
nam veterans  done  by  the  American 
Legion  leaves  no  doubt  that  agent 
orange  is  linked  to  certain  diseases  and 
confirms  that  the  Government  has  not 
done  its  part  to  put  an  end  to  the  suf- 
fering from  the  Vietnam  war.  I  will 
continue  to  sponsor  legislation  to  es- 
tablish service  connected  compensa- 
tion for  Vietnam  veterans  who  were 
exposed  to  agent  orange. 


UMI 


AUTHORIZING  FIRST  STRIKE 
CEREMONY  AT  U.S.  CAPITOL 
FOR  BICENTENNIAL  OF  THE 
CONGRESS  COMMEMORATIVE 
COIN 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  Senate  joint  reso- 
lution (S.J.  Res.  128)  authorizing  a 
first  strike  ceremony  at  the  U.S.  Cap- 
itol for  the  Bicentennial  of  the  Con- 
gress Commemorative  Coin,  and  asked 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Louisiana? 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  do  not  plan  to 
object,  but  I  wonder  if  the  gentlewom- 
an from  Louisiana  [Mrs.  BoggsI  will 
explain  what  the  impact  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  128  is. 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Louisiana. 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  author- 
izes the  Department  of  the  Treasury 
to  conduct  a  first  strike  ceremony  here 


for  the  congressional  bicentennial 
commemorative  coins.  It  will  be  on  the 
Capitol  grounds.  The  coins  were  au- 
thorized last  year  by  Public  Law  100- 
378.  By  law  these  coins  must  be 
minted  by  the  San  Francisco,  West 
Point,  and  Denver  mints. 

In  order  to  hold  this  special  first 
strike  ceremony  here  at  the  Capitol  on 
June  14,  there  must  be  specific  author- 
ization given  to  the  mint  and  that  is 
what  this  resolution  hopes  to  accom- 
plish. 

The  coins  will  be  issued  in  $5  gold, 
$1  silver,  and  half-dollar  clad  denomi- 
nations, and  all  of  us  will  remember 
that  their  designs  were  unveiled  at  our 
commemorative  joint  session  on 
March  2. 

A  significant  portion  of  the  sur- 
charges received  from  the  sale  of  these 
coins  will  be  deposited  in  the  Capitol 
preservation  fund  and  will  be  used  for 
improvements  to  the  Capitol  and  the 
acquisition  of  art  and  furnishings  asso- 
ciated with  the  history  of  the  Capitol. 

This  resolution  has  been  prepared  in 
consultation  with  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury  and  has  been  cleared 
with  the  majority  and  minority  leader- 
ship of  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs. 

These  bicentennial  coins  provide  us 
with  a  very  unique  way  to  commemo- 
rate the  history  of  the  first  branch  of 
Government  and  to  honor  the  thou- 
sands of  men  and  women  who  have 
served  in  the  Congress  in  the  past  two 
centuries. 

It  is  our  hope  that  all  the  current 
Members  will  join,  pending  of  course, 
the  passage  of  this  resolution,  in  the 
first  strike  ceremony  on  the  East 
Plaza  at  10:30  on  Wednesday  morning, 
June  14. 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  her  explanation.  I  look  for- 
ward to  joining  with  her  on  Jime  14  in 
the  first  strike  ceremony. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  res- 
olution, as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  128 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  A  FIRST  STRIKE 
CEREMONY  AT  THE  UNITED  STATES 
CAPITOL  FOR  THE  BICENTENNIAL  OF 
THE  CONGRESS  COMMEMORATIVE 
COIN. 

(a)  On  June  14,  1989.  or  any  other  date 
that  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  jointly  designate,  a  first 
strike  ceremony  may  be  conducted  at  the 
United  SUtes  Capitol  and  on  the  Capitol 
Grounds  to  strike  coins  authorized  by  the 
Bicentennial  of  the  United  States  Congress 
Commemorative  Coin  Act  (P.L.  100-673). 
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Be  it  enacted  i 
Representatives 
America  in  Cone 
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(b)  All  activities  of  and  preparations  for 
he  ceremony  authorized  by  subsection  (a). 
ncluding  the  striking  and  distribution  of 
oins.  shall  be  Jointly  coordinated  with  the 
jommlsslons  on  the  Bicentennials  of  the 
Jnited  SUtes  Senate  and  the  United  SUtes 
Souse  of  RepresenUtlves  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  ,  ,     , 

I    (c)  Notwithstanding  the  Bicentennial  of 
|the  United  SUtes  Congress  Commemorative 
Hoin  Act  or  any  other  provision  of  law.  the 
Jnited  States  Mint  may  strike  coins  author- 
ized  by   the   Bicentennial   of   the   United 
States  Congress  Commemorative  Coin  Act 
1   Washington,    D.C.,    during   first   strike 
eremonies  conducted  as  authorized  by  sub- 
ctlon  (a).  Such  coins  shaU  bear  the  mint 
j-k  of  the  mint  faculty  which  U  designat- 
I  to  strike  the  coins. 

^EC  1.  RESPONSIBILmr  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  OFFI- 
CERS AND  PHYSICAL  PREPARATIONS. 

(a)  Under  the  direction  of  the  President 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker 
gof  the  House,  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate, 
Ithe  Clerk  of  the  House,  the  Architect  of  the 
Icapltol,  and  the  Capitol  Police  Board  shaU 
Itake  any  action  necessary  to  carry  out  sec- 

Itlon  1. 

I  (b)  The  Architect  of  the  Capitol  may  pre- 
Iscribe  conditions  for  physical  preparations 
Ifor  the  ceremony  authorized  in  section  1. 
,  The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
Idered  to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
Ithe  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
I  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
1  table. 


SECTION  1.  SHORT  TffLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "PuyaUup 
Tribe  of  Indians  Settlement  Act  of  1989". 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
Inlcated   to   the   House   by   Mr.   Kal- 
I  baugh,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  clause  5,  rule 
I,  the  Chair  announces  that  he  will 
postpone  further  proceedings  today  on 
each  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  on 
which  a  recorded  vote  or  the  yeas  and 
1  nays  are  ordered  or  on  which  the  vote 
is  objected  to  under  clause  4  of  rule 

I  XV. 

siich  roUcall  votes,  if  postponed,  wiU 
be  taken  after  debate  has  been  con- 
cluded on  all  motions  to  suspend  the 
rules. 


PUYALLUP  TRIBE  OF  INDIANS 
SETTLEMENT  ACT  OF  1989 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  to  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill  (H.R.  932)  to  provide 
for  the  settlement  of  land  claims  of 
the  Puyallup  Tribe  of  Indians  in  the 
State  of  Washington,  and  for  other 
purposes,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


H.R.  932 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United   States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 


SBC.  I.  CONGRESSIONAL  FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSE. 

(a)  PiKDiNos.— The  Congress  finds  and  de- 
clares that: 

(1)  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  United  SUtes  to 
promote  tribal  self-determination  and  eco- 
nomic self-sufficiency  and  to  support  the 
resolution  of  disputes  over  historical  claims 
through  settlements  mutually  agreed  to  by 
Indian  and  non-Indian  parties. 

(2)  Disputes  over  certain  land  claims  of 
the  Puyallup  Tribe  and  other  matters,  in- 
cluding— 

(A)  ownership  of  the  Commencement  Bay 
tldelands  and  areas  of  former  Puyallup  Riv- 
erbed, lands  within  the  PuyaUup  Tribe's 
Treaty  Reservation,  or  Intended  reservation 
boundaries, 

(B)  railroad  and  other  rights-of-way. 

(C)  control  of  fisheries  resource  and  habl- 
Ut, 

(D)  Jurisdiction  over  law  enforcement,  en- 
vironment, navigation,  and  authority  and 
control  In  the  areas  of  land  use, 

(E)  business  regulation  and  zoning, 
have  resulted  In  difficult  community  rela- 
tions and  negative  economic  Impacts  affect- 
ing both  the  Tribe  and  non-Indian  parties. 

(3)  Some  of  the  significant  historical 
events  that  led  to  the  present  circumstances 
Include—  ,  ^,  _,, 

(A)  the  negotiation  of  the  Treaty  of  Medi- 
cine Creek  In  December  1854,  by  the  Puyal- 
lup Indians  and  others,  by  which  the  tribes 
ceded  most  of  their  territories  but  reserved 
certain  lands  and  rights.  Including  fishing 
rights; 

(B)  the  Executive  Order  of  18S7  creating 
the  PuyaUup  Indian  Reservation; 

(C)  the  Executive  Order  of  1873.  clarifying 
and  extending  the  PuyaUup  Reservation  In 
the  Washington  Territory; 

(D)  the  March  11,  1891.  Report  of  the 
PuyaUup  Indian  Commission  on  aUotments 
and  the  1896  report  by  a  second  Puyallup 
Indian  Commission  describing  the  problems 
with  sales  of  aUotted  lands;  and 

(E)  the  1909  District  Court  for  Tacoma  de- 
cision of  the  United  SUtes  of  America 
against  J.M.  Ashton  and  the  1910  Supreme 
Court  decision  of  United  SUtes  of  America 
against  J.M.  Ashton. 

(4)  It  is  recognized  that  both  Indian  and 
non-Indian  parties  enter  Into  this  settle- 
ment to  resolve  certain  problems  and  claims 
and  to  derive  certain  benefits: 

(5)  There  Is  a  recognition  that  any  final 
resolution  of  pending  disputes  through  a 
process  of  litigation  would  take  many  years 
and  entaU  great  expense  to  aU  parties;  con- 
tinue economicaUy  and  soclaUy  damaging 
controversies;  prolong  uncertainty  as  to  the 
access,  ownership,  and  Jurisdictional  sUtus 
of  Issues  In  question;  and  seriously  Impair 
long-term  economic  planning  and  develop- 
ment for  aU  parties. 

(6)  To  advance  the  goals  of  Federal  poUcy 
of  Indian  self-determination  and  to  carry 
out  the  trust  responslbUlty  of  the  United 
SUtes.  and  to  advance  the  Federal  poUcy  of 
International  trade  and  economic  develop- 
ment, and  in  recognition  of  the  Federal 
policy  of  settling  these  conflicts  through 
comprehensive  settlement  agreements.  It  Is 
appropriate  that  the  United  SUtes  partici- 
pate In  the  funding  and  ImplemenUtlon  of 
the  Settlement  Agreement. 

(b)  Purpose.— Therefore,  it  Is  the  purpose 
of  this  Act— 

(1)  to  approve,  ratify,  and  confirm  the 
agreement  entered  Into  by  the  non-Indian 
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settlement  parties  and  the  PuyaUup  Tribe 
of  Indians, 

(2)  to  authorize  and  direct  the  Secretary 
to  Implement  the  terms  of  such  agreement, 
and 

(3)  to  authorize  the  actions  and  appropria- 
tions necessary  to  implement  the  provisions 
of  the  Settlement  Agreement  and  this  Act. 


8EC  I.  RESOLUTION  OF  PUYALLUP  TRIBAL  LAND 
CLAIMS. 

(a)  Rkliiiwuishiikrt.- In  accordance  with 
the  Settlement  Agreement  and  In  return  for 
the  land  and  other  benefits  derived  from 
the  Settlement  Agreement  and  this  Act.  the 
Tribe,  and  the  United  SUtes  as  trustee  for 
the  Tribe  and  Its  members,  relinquish  aU 
claims  to  tldelands.  submerged  lands,  and 
any  other  lands,  and  Including  any  mineral 
claims  and  nonflsheries  water  rights  con- 
nected with  such  relinquished  land,  known 
or  unknown,  within  the  SUte  of  Washing- 
ton, subject  to  the  exceptions  referred  to  in 
subsection  (b). 

(b)  ExcKPnoK  FOR  CniTAiM  Lands.— Sub- 
section (a)  shaU  not  apply  to  the  foUowinr- 

(1)  12.5  acres  of  former  riverbed  land  con- 
firmed to  the  Tribe  In  PuyaUup  Tribe  of  In- 
dians against  Port  of  Tacoma  (717  F.  2d 
1251  (1983)),  which  land  shaU  be  subject  to 
the  terms  and  conditions  described  In  the 
Settlement  Agreement  and  document  6  of 
the  Technical  Documents. 

(2)  AU  land  to  which  record  title  in  the 
Tribe  or  the  United  SUtes  In  trust  for  the 
Tribe  or  Its  members  derives  from  a  patent 
Issued  by  the  United  SUtes  or  from  a  con- 
veyance of  tldeland  by  the  SUte  of  Wash- 
ington. For  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph, 
the  term  "record  title"  means  title  docu- 
mented by  Identifiable  conveyances  reflect- 
ed in  those  records  Imparting  constructive 
notice  of  conveyances  according  to  the  laws 
of  the  SUte  (RCW  chapters  65.04  and  65.08) 
and  the  final  Judgments  of  SUte  or  Federal 
courts. 

(3)  Certain  land  recognized  to  be  owned 
on  August  27.  1988.  by  the  Tribe  or  the 
United  SUtes  in  trust  for  the  Tribe  within 
the  Indian  Addition  to  the  city  of  Tacoma, 
Washington,  as  recorded  In  book  7  of  plats 
at  pages  30  and  31,  records  of  Pierce 
County,  Washington,  as  foUows: 

(A)  Land  owned  on  August  27.  1988: 
(1)  Portions  of  tracts  2.  5.  6.  10.  and  11. 
(U)  Tract  7  (school  site). 
(Ui)  Tract  8  (church  site). 
(Iv)  Tract  9  (cemetery  site). 
(V)  Approximately  38  lots  in  blocks  8150, 

8249,  8350,  and  8442,  inclusive. 

(B)  Land,  wherever  located,  added  to  the 
above  list  of  parcels  on  or  before  December 
1,  1988.  In  accordance  with  psu^graph  A.3. 
of  section  IX  of  the  Settlement  Agreement. 

(4)  The  lands  transferred  to  the  Tribe 
pursuant  to  the  Settlement  Agreement. 

(5)  The  rights  to  underlying  lands  or  the 
reversionary  Interest  of  the  Tribe,  If  any,  In 
the  Union  Pacific  or  Burlington  Northern 
rights-of-way  across  the  1873  Survey  Area, 
where  the  property  over  which  they  were 
granted  belonged,  at  the  time  of  the  grant, 
to  the  United  SUtes  In  trust  for  the  Tribe 
or  to  the  Tribe. 

(6)  The  submerged  lands  as  of  August  27. 
1988.  in  the  PuyaUup  River  within  the  1873 
Survey  Area  below  the  mean  high  water 
Une. 

(c)  PERSONAL  CiAiifS.— Nothing  in  this  sec- 
tion or  In  the  Settlement  Agreement  shaU 
be  construed  to  Impair,  eliminate,  or  in  any 
way  affect  the  title  of  any  individual  Indian 
to  land  held  by  such  Individual  in  fee  or  in 
trust,  nor  shaU  it  affect  the  personal  claim 
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of  any  individual  Indian  as  to  claims  regard- 
ing past  sales  of  allotted  lands  or  any  claim 
which  is  pursued  under  any  law  of  general 
applicability  that  protects  non-Indians  as 
well  as  Indians. 

SEC  4.  SETTLEMENT  LANDS. 

(a)  Acceptance  by  Secretary.— The  Secre- 
tary shall  accept  the  conveyance  of  the 
lands  described  in  subsection  (c),  and  the 
Outer  Hylebos  tidelands  property  referred 
to  in  section  VIII.  A.l.c  of  the  Settlement 
Agreement,  subject  to  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  the  Settlement  Agreement  and 
shall  hold  such  lands  in  trust  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Tribe. 

( b )  Cohtamihation.— ( I )  Contamination 
audits  and  cleanup  of  settlement  lands  shall 
be  carried  out  in  accordance  with  the  Settle- 
ment Agreement  and  document  1  of  the 
Technical  Documents. 

(2)  The  Tribe  shall  not  be  liable  for  the 
cleanup  costs  or  in  any  other  manner  for 
contamination  on  properties  described  in 
subsection  (c)  except  any  contamination 
caused  by  the  Tribe's  activities  after  convey- 
ance of  these  properties  to  the  Tribe  under 
the  terms  of  the  Settlement  Agreement  and 
document  1  of  the  Technical  Documents. 

(c)  Lands  Described.— The  lands  referred 
to  in  subsection  (a),  and  more  particularly 
described  in  the  Settlement  Agreement,  are 
as  follows: 

(1)  The  Blair  Waterway  property,  com- 
prised of  approximately  43.4  acres. 

<2)  The  Blair  Backup  property,  comprised 
of  approximately  85.2  acres. 

(3)  The  Inner  Hylebos  property,  com- 
prised of  approximately  72.9  acres. 

(4)  The  Upper  Hylebos  property,  com- 
prised of  approximately  5.9  acres. 

(5)  The  Union  Pacific  property  (Fife). 
comprised  of  a  parcel  of  approximately  57 
acres,  and  an  adjoining  22-acre  parcel  if  the 
option  relating  to  the  Union  Pacific  proper- 
ty (Fife)  (as  described  in  document  1  of  the 
Technical  Documents)  is  exercised. 

(6)  The  Torre  property  (Fife),  comprised 
of  approximately  27.4  acres,  unless  the  Port 
elects  to  provide  the  cash  value  of  such 
property. 

(7)  The  Taylor  Way  and  East-West  Road 
properties,  two  properties  totaling  approxi- 
mately 7.4  acres. 

(8)  The  submerged  lands  in  the  Puyallup 
River  within  the  1873  Survey  Area  below 
the  mean  high  water  line,  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion I.  B.  of  the  Settlement  Agreement.  To 
the  extent  that  the  United  States  has  title 
to  any  of  the  lands  described  in  this  sub- 
part, then  such  lands  shall  be  held  by  the 
United  States  in  trust  for  the  use  and  bene- 
fit of  the  Puyallup  Tribe. 

(9)  The  approximately  600  acres  of  open 
space,  forest,  and  cultural  lands  to  be  ac- 
quired by  the  Tribe  with  cash  received  pur- 
suant to  section  I  of  the  Settlement  Agree- 
ment or  other  tribal  fimds. 

(d)  Reservation  Status.— Nothing  in  this 
Act  is  intended  to  affect  the  boundaries  of 
the  Puyallup  Reservation,  except  that  the 
lands  described  in  subsection  (c)  above  in 
paragraphs  (1)  through  (8).  and  the  Outer 
Hylebos  tidelands  property  referred  to  in 
section  VIII  of  the  Settlement  Agreement, 
shall  have  on-reservation  status. 

(e)  Authorization  or  Appropriations.— 
There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$500,000  for  the  Federal  share  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  lands  referred  to  in  subsection 
(cX9). 

SEC.  5.  FUTURE  TRUST  LANDS. 

In  accepting  lands  in  trust  (other  than 
those  described  in  section  4)  for  the  Puyal- 
lup Tribe  or  its  members,  the  Secretary 


shall  exercise  the  authority  provided  him  in 
section  5  of  the  Act  of  June  18,  1934  (25 
U.S.C.  465),  and  shall  apply  the  standards 
set  forth  in  part  151  of  title  25,  Code  of  Fed- 
eral Regulations,  as  those  standards  now 
exist  or  as  they  may  be  amended  in  the 
future. 

SEC.  6.  FUNDS  TO  MEMBERS  OF  PITYALLUP  TRIBE. 

(a)  Payment  to  Individual  Members.— (I) 
To  the  extent  provided  in  advance  in  appro- 
priation Acts  or  to  the  extent  funds  are  pro- 
vided by  other  parties  to  the  Settlement 
Agreement,  the  Secretary  shall  place  with  a 
financial  institution  the  amount  of 
$24,000,000  in  an  annuity  fund  or  other  in- 
vestment program  (hereafter  in  this  subsec- 
tion referred  to  as  the  "fund").  The  selec- 
tion of  the  institution  or  institutions  where 
the  funds  will  be  held  and  the  administra- 
tion of  the  funds  shall  be  in  accordance 
with  section  II  of  the  Settlement  Agreement 
and  documents  2  and  3  of  the  Technical 
Documents.  Amounts  earned  pursuant  to 
any  investment  of  the  fund  shall  be  added 
to,  and  become  part  of,  the  fund. 

(2)  Upon  attaining  the  age  of  21  years, 
each  enrolled  member  of  the  Tribe  (deter- 
mined by  the  Tribe  pursuant  to  its  constitu- 
tion to  have  been  a  member  as  of  the  date 
of  ratification  of  the  Settlement  Agreement 
by  the  Tribe)  shall  receive  a  one-time  pay- 
ment from  the  fund.  The  amount  of  such 
payment  shall  be  determined  in  accordance 
with  section  II  of  the  Settlement  Agreement 
and  document  2  of  the  Technical  Docu- 
ments. 

(3)  A  reasonable  and  customary  fee  for 
the  administration  of  the  fund  may  be  paid 
out  of  the  income  earned  by  the  fund  to  the 
financial  institution  with  which  the  fund  is 
established. 

(4)  Upon  payment  to  all  eligible  members 
of  the  Tribe  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2),  any 
amount  remaining  in  the  fund  shall  be  uti- 
lized in  the  manner  determined  by  a  vote  of 
the  members  of  the  Tribe. 

(5)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$22,350,000  for  the  Federal  share  of  the 
fund. 

(b)  Permanent  Trust  Fund  for  Tribal 
Members.— (1)  In  order  to  provide  a  perma- 
nent resource  to  enhance  the  ability  of  the 
Tribe  to  provide  services  to  its  members, 
there  is  established  the  Puyallup  Tribe  of 
Indians  Settlement  Trust  Fund  (hereafter 
in  this  subsection  referred  to  as  the  "trust 
fund"). 

(2)  Upon  appropriation  by  Congress  or  to 
the  extent  funds  are  provided  by  other  par- 
ties to  the  Settlement  Agreement,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  deposit  $22,000,000  into  the 
trust  fund.  The  trust  fund  shall  be  Invested 
in  accordance  with  the  Act  of  June  24.  1938 
(25  U.S.C.  162a),  so  as  to  earn  the  maximum 
interest  on  principal  and  interest  available 
under  that  Act.  No  part  of  the  $22,000,000 
principal  may  be  expended  for  any  purpose. 
Income  earned  on  the  principal  or  Interest 
of  the  trust  fund  shall  be  available  for  ex- 
penditure as  provided  in  paragraph  (3). 

(3)(A)  The  trust  fund  shall  be  adminis- 
tered and  the  funds  shall  be  expended  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  III  of  the  Settlement 
Agreement  and  document  3  of  the  Teclini- 
c&l  Documents.  Income  from  the  trust  fund 
may  be  used  only  for  the  following  purposes 
unless  modified  in  accordance  with  subpara- 
graph (B): 

(i)  Housing. 

(ii)  Elderly  needs. 

(iii)  Burial  and  cemetery  maintenance. 

(iv)  Education  and  cultural  preservation. 

(V)  Supplemental  health  care. 

(vi)  Day  care. 


(vii)  Other  social  services. 

(B)  The  purposes  of  the  trust  fund  may  be 
modified  only  as  provided  in  docimient  3  of 
the  Technical  Documents. 

(4)  The  fund  established  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  in  perpetuity  and  inviolate. 

(5)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$18,800,000  for  the  Federal  share  of  the 
trust  fund. 

SEC.  7.  FISHERIES. 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  Federal  part  of 
the  fisheries  aspect  of  the  Settlement 
Agreement,  there  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $100,000  for  navigation  equipment 
at  Commencement  Bay  to  be  used  in  accord- 
ance with  section  A  of  document  4  of  the 
Technical  Documents. 

SEC.  8.  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  AND  LAND  AC- 
QUISITION. 

(a)  Economic  Development  and  Land  Ac- 
quisition Fund.— To  the  extent  provided  in 
advance  in  appropriation  Acts,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  disburse  $10,000,000  to  the  Tribe 
of  which— 

(1)  $9,500,000  shall  be  available  for  the 
Tribe  to  carry  out  economic  development 
consistent  with  section  VI  of  the  Settlement 
Agreement  or  to  acquire  lands;  and 

(2)  $500,000  shall  be  available  only  to  sup- 
port and  assist  the  development  of  business 
enterprises  by  members  of  the  Tribe  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  the  Settlement 
Agreement. 

There    is    authorized    to    be    appropriated 
$10,000,000  to  carry  out  this  subsection. 

(b)  Foreign  Trade.— The  Congress  recog- 
nizes the  right  of  the  Tribe  to  engage  in  for- 
eign trade  consistent  with  Federal  law  and 
notwithstanding  article  XII  of  the  treaty 
with  the  Nisqually  and  other  bands  of  Indi- 
ans entered  into  on  December  26,  1854,  and 
accepted,  ratified,  and  confirmed  on  March 
3,  1855  (11  Stat.  1132). 

(c)  Blair  Project.— There  is  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  Secretary  the 
amount  of  $25,500,000  for  the  Federal  share 
of  the  costs  associated  with  the  Blair 
project,  which  shall  be  carried  out  in  ac- 
cordance with  document  6  of  the  Technical 
Documents.  For  the  purpose  of  this  subsec- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall  transfer  such 
amount  to  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion of  the  State  of  Washington.  Such 
amount  may  only  be  used  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  of  the  State  of 
Washington  to  carry  out  the  Blair  project  in 
accordance  with  document  6  of  the  Techni- 
cal Documents.  Operation  and  maintenance 
of  the  Blair  Waterway  channel  shall  remain 
the  responsibility  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers. 

SEC.  9.  JURISDICTION. 

The  Tribe  shall  retain  and- exercise  juris- 
diction, and  the  United  States  and  the  State 
and  political  suljdivisions  thereof  shall 
retain  and  exercise  jurisdiction,  as  provided 
in  the  Settlement  Agreement  and  Technical 
Documents  and,  where  not  provided  there- 
in, as  otherwise  provided  by  Federal  law. 

SEC.  10.  MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS. 

(a)  Liens  and  Forfeitures,  Etc— (1)  None 
of  the  funds,  assets,  or  income  from  the 
trust  fund  established  in  section  6(b)  which 
are  received  by  the  Tribe  under  the  Settle- 
ment Agreement  shall  be  subject  to  levy, 
execution,  forfeiture,  garnishment,  lien,  en- 
cumbrance, or  seizure. 

(2)  The  annuity  fund,  or  other  Investment 
program,  established  in  section  6(a)  shall 
not  be  subject  to  levy,  execution,  forfeiture, 
garnishment,  lien,  encumbrance,  or  seizure. 
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Payments  from  the  fund  shall  be  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Act  of  August  2.  1983  (25 
U.S.C.  117a  et  seq.;  commonly  referred  to  as 
the  "Per  Capita  Act"). 

(b)  Eligibility  for  Federal  Proorams; 
Trust  Responsibility.— Nothing  in  this  Act 
or  the  Settlement  Agreement  shall  affect 
the  eligibility  of  the  Tribe  or  any  of  its 
members  for  any  Federal  program  or  the 
trust  responsibility  of  the  United  States  and 
its  agencies  to  the  Tribe  and  members  of 
the  Tribe. 

(c)  Permanent  Trust  Fund  Not  Counted 
For  Certain  Purposes.— None  of  the  funds, 
assets,  or  income  from  the  trust  fund  estab- 
lished in  section  6(b)  shall  at  any  time  be 
used  as  a  basis  for  denying  or  reducing 
funds  to  the  Tribe  or  its  members  under  any 
Federal.  State,  or  local  program. 

(d)  Tax  Treatment  of  PufNDS  and 
Assets.— None  of  the  funds  or  assets  trans- 
ferred to  the  Tribe  or  its  members  by  the 
Settlement  Agreement  of  this  Act,  and  none 
of  the  interest  earned  or  income  received  on 
amounts  in  the  funds  established  under  sec- 
tion 6  (a)  and  (b),  shall  be  deemed  to  be  tax- 
able, nor  shall  such  transfers  be  taxable 
events. 

SEC.  U.  ACTIONS  BY  THE  SECRETARY. 

The  Secretary  in  administering  this  Act 
shall  be  aware  of  the  trust  responsibility  of 
the  United  SUtes  to  the  Tribe  and  shall 
take  such  actions  as  may  be  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate to  carry  out  this  Act  and  the  Set- 
tlement Agreement. 

SEC.  12.  DEFINITIONS. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  Act— 

(1)  the  term  "1873  Survey  Area"  means 
the  area  which  is  within  the  area  demarked 
by  the  high  water  line  as  meandered  and 
the  upland  boundaries,  as  shown  on  the  plat 
map  of  the  1873  Survey  of  the  Puyallup 
Indian  Reservation,  conducted  by  the 
United  States  General  Land  Office,  and 
filed  in  1874; 

(2)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior; 

(3)  the  term  "Settlement  Agreement" 
means  the  document  entitled  "Agreement 
between  the  Puyallup  Tribe  of  Indians. 
Local  Governments  in  Pierce  County,  the 
State  of  Washington,  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  certain  private  property 
owners",  dated  August  27,  1988; 

(4)  the  term  "State"  means  the  State  of 
Washington; 

(5)  the  term  "Technical  Documents" 
means  the  7  docimients  which  comprise  the 
technical  appendix  to  the  Settlement  Agree- 
ment and  are  dated  August  27.  1988; 

(6)  the  term  "Tribe"  means  the  Puyallup 
Tribe  of  Indians,  a  tribe  of  Indians  recog- 
nized by  the  United  States; 

(7)  the  term  "below  the  mean  high  water 
line"  in  reference  to  the  submerged  lands  of 
the  Puyallup  Riverbed  means  "below  the  or- 
dinary high  water  mark"  in  that  portion  of 
the  river  not  subject  to  tidal  Influence  and 
"below  the  mean  high  water  line"  in  that 
portion  of  the  river  which  is  subject  to  tidal 
influence;  and 

(8)  the  term  "on-reservation  status" 
means  a  status  under  which  Federal  laws 
and  regulations,  treaty  rights,  and  rights  of 
sovereignty,  which  define  the  rights  and  re- 
sponsibilitie.s  on  trust  or  restricted  lands  (in- 
cluding rights-of-way  and  easements  run- 
ning through  such  lands  within  a  Federal 
Indian  reservation)  apply:  Provided,  That 
such  application  Is  not  Inconsistent  with 
any  provision  of  the  Settlement  Agreement. 


SEC.  13.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

Sections  3  and  9  shall  take  effect  on  the 
effective  date  of  the  Settlement  Agreement 
and  when  all  terms  are  met  as  stated  under 
section  X  of  the  Settlement  Agreement. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Miller]  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes and  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Rhodes]  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Miller]. 

GENERAL  leave 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative 
days  in  which  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  on  H.R.  932,  the  bill 
presently  under  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  bring 
to  the  floor  H.R.  932.  a  bill  to  provide 
for  the  settlement  of  land  claims  of 
the  Puyallup  Indian  Tribe.  The  bill 
was  reported  favorably  from  the  Inte- 
rior Committee  on  May  10. 

This  bill  provides  for  the  ratification 
and  implementation  of  an  agreement 
reached  by  the  tribe,  the  State  of 
Washington,  various  local  govern- 
ments, private  owners,  and  others  to 
settle  long  standing  claims— some  over 
100  years  old— raised  by  members  of 
the  tribe. 

Litigation  and  assertion  of  the 
Indian  claims  has  clouded  title  to 
lands  in  the  Tacoma  Area.  The  ab- 
sence of  a  settlement  of  these  claims 
has  been  troublesome  to  the  Indians 
and  to  others  affected  by  the  claims. 
It  is  important  to  the  area  and  affect- 
ed parties  that  these  issues  be  finally 
put  to  rest. 

Just  over  4  years  ago,  the  tribe  ap- 
proached various  authorities  in  the 
area  and  suggested  that  they  work  to- 
gether to  reach  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment. A  settlement  was  finally 
reached  and  ratified  by  the  tribe  last 
summer.  This  bill  will  implement  that 
agreement. 

Under  terms  of  the  agreement,  the 
tribe  will  waive  its  land  and  land-relat- 
ed claims  in  Washington  State.  In 
return,  the  various  parties— private. 
State,  local,  and  Federal— will  provide 
an  assortment  of  benefits  to  the  tribe. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
supporting  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  932,  the  Puyallup  Tribe  of  Indi- 
ans Settlement  Act  of  1989. 

We  concur  with  the  statements  of 
the  chairman  and  sponsors  of  H.R.  932 
expressed  here  today.  We  believe  that 
Federal  ratification  of  and  contribu- 
tion to  the  settlement  agreement  be- 
tween the  Puyallup  Tribe  and  their 
neighboring  landowners  and  local  gov- 
ernments is  an  appropriate  step  for 
the  Congress  to  take. 

Over  the  last  25  years  the  Puyallup 
Tribe  has  successfully  litigated  a  varie- 
ty of  claims  against  private  landown- 
ers in  and  around  the  city  and  Port  of 
Tacoma,  WA,  and  the  courts  have 
upheld  the  tribe's  ownership  of  and 
right  to  use  certain  lands  and  re- 
sources in  this  locality.  With  great 
foresight,  the  parties  to  this  conflict 
diverted  from  protracted  and  fractious 
litigation,  and  negotiated  a  settlement 
that  accomplishes  two  important  re- 
sults. The  settlement  protects  the  eco- 
nomic health  of  the  local.  State,  and 
national  interests,  and  it  promotes  co- 
operation between  State,  tribal,  and 
local  units  of  government  in  the  regu- 
lation and  management  of  the  land 
and  related  resources  which  make  up 
the  settlement  package. 

Concern  has  been  expressed  about 
the  legal  liability  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  contribute  to  the  total 
dollar  amount  of  the  settlement. 
While  the  United  States  is  neither  a 
party  to  the  litigation,  nor  bears  any 
strict  legal  exposure  for  the  conflicts 
at  issue,  is  incontrovertible  that  the 
multitude  of  conflicting,  but  well-in- 
tentioned. Federal  Indian  laws  and 
policies  enacted  during  the  19th  and 
20th  centuries  have  contributed  sig- 
nificantly to  the  disputes  that  are  at 
the  heart  of  this  settlement  agree- 
ment. 

This  settlement  provides  a  fair  and 
honorable  resolution  to  the  tribe's 
land  claims  and  secures  to  the  tribe  an 
alternative  to  the  permanent  home- 
land promised  to  the  tribe  in  the 
Treaty  of  1854.  The  settlement  assures 
the  tribe's  long-term  economic  self- 
sufficiency  and  promotes  a  cooperative 
partnership  between  the  tribe  and 
their  non-Indian  neighbors  both  on 
intergovernmental  matters  and  on 
matters  pertaining  to  the  economic 
health  of  the  community. 

For  all  of  the  foregoing  reasons,  I 
strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
the  passage  of  H.R.  932. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  the  entire 
Washington  delegation  and  especially 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Dicks]  for  bringing  this  matter  to  us. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  been  involved  in 
a  couple  of  these  myself.  I  know  fully 
well  when  you  have  a  settlement  in 
matters  such  as  this,  it  is  necessary  to 
act  quickly. 

I  would  urge  the  House  to  do  so. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Chandlzr}. 

Mr.  CHANDLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  time 
tome. 

Mr.  Speaker,  over  100  years  ago. 
before  Washington  became  a  State, 
the  Puyallup  Tribe  of  Indians  was  for- 
mally recognized  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. With  this  recognition  came 
land— traditional  inland  coastal  and 
tidal  areas  where  this  proud  people 
had  made  their  home  and  livelihood 
for  centuries. 

The  creation  of  a  right  does  not 
ensure  its  continued  protection,  how- 
ever. Over  time,  and  through  various 
legal  maneuverings,  the  Puyallups  lost 
more  of  their  rightful  land  claims. 

Today  we  have  the  opportunity  to 
right  a  wrong  and  compensate  the 
Puyallups  for  these  takings.  Federal 
ratification  of  this  negotiated  settle- 
ment is  essential.  The  settlement  is 
balanced— with  contributions  not  just 
from  the  Federal  level,  but  private. 
State,  and  local  expenditures  as  well. 
The  Federal  share  of  the  settlement  is 
less  than  50  percent  of  the  total. 

The  House  should  support  this  set- 
tlement. It  is  not  without  cost,  but  it 
represents  money  well  spent.  It  is  a 
model  of  successful  negotiation,  with- 
out litigation,  between  Indian  tribes 
and  local,  State,  and  private  entities. 

Much  of  the  agreement  provides  as- 
sistance to  the  Puyallups  in  the  form 
of  job  training,  funding  for  tribal 
social  service  programs,  restoration  of 
salmon  runs,  and  economic  develop- 
ment. These  will  produce  permanent 
dividends  for  the  Indian  community 
and  its  neighbors. 

Without  resolving  the  issues  ad- 
dressed by  the  agreement,  much- 
needed  economic  development  at  the 
Port  of  Tacoma  could  be  stalled. 
Hopes  for  greater  Pacific  Rim  trade 
throughout  the  region  could  suffer. 

In  a  recent  economic  study,  it  was 
found  that  removing  the  clouds  on 
land  title  could  encourage  $500  million 
in  economic  investment  and  the  cre- 
ation of  over  6,000  permanent  jobs 
over  the  next  8  to  10  years.  Unless  the 
agreement  is  implemented,  those 
clouds  on  land  title  remain.  Years  of 
litigation— a  halt  to  economic  develop- 
ment—will result. 

There  are  probably  some  in  this 
body  who  question  the  expenditure  of 
Federal  funds  for  a  settlement  of  this 
nature,  but  the  alternative  Ls,  I'm 
afraid,  protracted  litigation,  where  no 
one  wins  but  the  lawyers. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  commend  my 
friend  and  colleague,  from  the  State  of 
Washington  [Mr.  Dicks]  and  the  out- 
standing effort  he  has  made  on  behalf 
of  the  negotiated  settlement  and  in 
drafting  the  measure  before  us  today. 
We  have  a  truly  bipartisan  proposal. 


I  am  proud  to  support  this  bill,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  urge  my  colleagues  to  do 
the  same. 

D  1250 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  [Mr.  McDer- 
mott]. 

Mr.  McDERMOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  932,  which  rati- 
fies and  authorizes  fimding  for  one  of 
the  most  comprehensive  and  complex 
Indian  claims  settlements  to  come 
before  the  Congress  in  a  long  time. 
This  bill  represents  an  enormous 
achievement  by  Congressman  Norm 
Dicks,  who  pushed  the  negotiations 
along  over  4  years,  to  a  settlement 
that  is  fair  to  all  the  parties. 

The  Puyallup  people  lived  on  the 
shores  of  Puget  Sound  for  thousands 
of  years  before  the  white  man  came. 
Since  the  1850's,  theirs  has  been  a 
story  like  that  of  many  native  Ameri- 
can tribes — of  misunderstanding,  con- 
flict, and  exploitation.  The  land  whose 
cedar  trees  has  provided  longhouses, 
canoes,  and  clothing  became  Washing- 
ton's third  largest  city,  the  western 
terminus  of  the  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
road. The  tideflats  and  fishing 
grounds  that  had  provided  the  tribe's 
food  supply  became  one  of  the  largest 
ports  on  the  west  coast.  The  Puyallup 
reservation  shrank  to  65  acres  in  the 
middle  of  a  metropolitan  area  of  over 
a  million  people. 

More  recently,  Puyallup  land  claims 
have  clouded  title  to  some  300  acres, 
including  downtown  Tacoma  and  its 
port.  The  result  has  been  a  near  halt 
to  economic  development,  moderniza- 
tion of  port  facilities,  and  many  other 
activities.  People  have  been  unable  to 
sell  their  houses,  or  even  contract  for 
major  repairs.  The  social  conflict  has 
been  severe  and  destructive  to  all  con- 
cerned. A  few  years  ago,  the  tribe  initi- 
ated settlement  talks.  Thanks  to  Norm 
Dicks  and  Senator  Daniel  Inouye, 
and  thanks  to  the  tribe  and  all  the 
nontribal  parties  who  stuck  with  the 
process  over  the  years,  those  talks 
brought  about  this  settlement. 

I  especially  appreciate  the  work  of 
the  tribal  council  and  its  chairman. 
Bill  Sterud,  and  the  others  in  the  tribe 
who  came  forward  to  begin  the  negoti- 
ations and  saw  them  through.  They 
could  have  pursued  the  legal  claims 
without  regard  for  the  consequences 
to  the  community,  but  they  chose  in- 
stead to  work  for  a  settlement  and  a 
partnership  that  holds  great  promise 
for  all  the  people  who  now  live  and 
work  where  the  Puyallups  once 
hunted  and  fished. 

The  settlement  recognizes  the  Fed- 
eral responsibility  in  creating  the  land 
claims,  and  provides  a  fair  and  appro- 
priate level  of  Federal  participation.  It 
will  benefit  not  only  the  tribe  and  its 
members,  but  all  the  people  of  Pierce 
County  and  the  State  of  Washington- 


unlocking  port  facilities  to  Pacific  rim 
trade,  providing  the  tribe  with  funds 
for  much  needed  social  services  and 
job  training,  settling  jurisdictional 
issues. 

Equally  important,  the  settlement 
Includes  a  consultative  process  for  re- 
solving future  disputes  about  land  use 
and  fisheries.  In  that  respect,  it  can 
provide  a  model  for  relations  between 
tribal  governments  and  the  State  and 
local  governments,  in  our  State  and 
elsewhere. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  think  about 
Indian  land  claims  I  think  about  Chief 
Joseph,  one  of  the  great  Indian  chiefs 
of  the  Northwest,  and  what  he  said 
nearly  a  century  ago: 

I  never  said  the  land  was  mine  to  do  with 
as  I  chose.  The  one  with  the  right  to  dispose 
of  it  is  the  one  who  created  it.  I  claim  a 
right  to  live  on  my  land,  and  I  accord  you 
the  privilege  to  live  on  yours. 

In  that  spirit,  and  in  recognition  of 
the  great  achievement  this  settlement 
represents,  I  urge  your  support  for 
H  R  932 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Morrison]. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Washington. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  Federal  role  in  this 
Puyallup  Tribe  is  reaUy  intriguing 
when  you  look  at  the  history.  Federal 
treaty,  135  years  ago,  it  was  modified 
by  executive  orders.  In  1857  and  1873, 
as  often  we  find  in  the  West,  there  was 
a  questionable  survey.  No  one  really 
knew  where  the  lines  were.  As  a  result, 
Federal  commissions  were  created  by 
Congress  in  1890  and  1893. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
a  history  of  Federal  actions  and  inac- 
tions that  bring  this  issue  to  Members 
today.  Those  Federal  actions,  however, 
never  led  to  any  conclusions.  As  we  see 
it,  the  tremendous  potential  liability 
to  the  U.S.  Government,  is  in  fact  the 
issues  related  to  the  Puyallup  Tribe 
really  never  went  to  court,  which  is 
where  they  were  headed  without  this 
settlement. 

Now,  almost  5  years  later  after  nego- 
tiations we  have  an  agreement,  a  prac- 
tical solution.  I  think  tribute  should 
be  paid  to  our  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  [Mr.  Dicks] 
and  others,  including  a  number  of 
folks^at  the  Federal  level  who  partici- 
pated in  these  negotiations.  We  have 
an  agreement  that  is  of  vital  interest 
at  the  Federal  level,  and  in  spite  of 
that,  a  majority  of  the  cost  is  borne  lo- 
cally. 

I  think  it  is  a  very  good  package.  It 
is  appropriate  that  Congress  should 
pass  it.  I  urge  support  of  my  col- 
leagues for  H.R.  932. 

Mr.    MILLER    of    California.    Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  7  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  [Mr.  Dicks]. 
Mr.    DICKS.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    am 
pleased  to  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  932, 
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Puyallup  Tribe  of  Indians  Settlement 
Act  of  1989. 

First  of  all,  I  want  to  commend  my 
colleagues,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Miller],  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  [Mr.  McDermott], 
Frank  Ducheneaux,  a  very  able 
member  of  the  staff  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  I  want 
to  thank  the  gentleman  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Young],  and  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Rhodes],  and  Rick 
Agnew  and  Kathy  Wilson,  who  have 
also  worked  on  this.  We  had  tremen- 
dous bipartisan  support  for  this  settle- 
ment. 

The  Puyallup  Tribe  was  originally 
on  the  east  side  of  Puget  Sound  in 
Washington  State  in  the  vicinity  of 
what  is  now  the  city  of  Tacoma.  The 
tribe  was  reorganized  pursuant  to  the 
Indian  Reorganization  Act  of  1934  and 
has  an  enrolled  membership  of  ap- 
proximately 1,400  members. 

D  1300 

In  1854,  the  Puyallup  Tribe,  along 
with  several  other  coastal  tribes  of  the 
Puget  Sound  Area,  entered  into  the 
December  26,  1854.  Treaty  of  Medicine 
Creek  with  the  United  States.  In  the 
treaty,  the  tribes  ceded  to  the  United 
States  their  right  to  large  tracts  of 
land  in  the  Puget  Sound  Area.  They 
did  reserve  to  themselves  certain  lands 
for  reservations,  but  no  specific  bound- 
aries were  set  for  the  reservations. 

Shortly  after  the  treaty,  Isaac  Ste- 
vens, the  Governor  and  Superintend- 
ent of  Indian  Affairs  of  Washington 
Territory,  submitted  to  the  President 
a  description  of  a  reservation  for  the 
Puyallup  Tribe  which  was  contrary  to 
the  promises  made  to  the  tribe  at  the 
time  of  the  treaty.  The  area  described 
was  not  at  the  mouth  of  the  Puyallup 
River  as  described  by  the  tribe,  but  in 
the  area  of  what  is  now  downtown 
Tacoma  with  poor  access  to  Com- 
mencement Bay.  As  a  result  of  this 
broken  promise,  hostilities  between 
the  United  States  and  the  tribe  result- 
ed. The  war  ended  with  the  Pox  Island 
Conference  of  August  1956.  at  which 
the  tribe  was  promised  a  large  reserva- 
tion at  the  mouth  of  the  Puyallup 
River. 

Pursuant  to  that  Fox  Island  Agree- 
ment, the  Executive  order  of  January 
20,  1857,  set  aside  a  new  or  expanded 
reservation  for  the  Puyallup  Tribe  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river.  However,  the 
survey  of  this  reservation  created  two 
new  issues.  First,  the  surveyor  de- 
scribed a  smaller  inland  area  than  the 
Puyallups  understood  they  were  to 
have.  Second,  while  the  reservation 
extended  to  the  uplands  on  both  sides 
of  Commencement  Bay  surrounding 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  the  surveyor 
drew  a  straight  line  from  one  point  to 
the  other,  including  some  critical  tide- 
lands,  but  excluding  others.  As  stated 
in  the  August  26.  1873,  letter  from  the 


Acting  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior: 

The  survey  was  thought  to  be  made  so  as 
to  give  to  the  Indians  this  frontage  upon 
the  bay,  with  free  access  to  the  water  there- 
of. More  recent  surveys,  however,  develop 
the  fact  that  there  is  land  along  the  shore, 
and  outside  the  reservation,  arising  from  an 
error  of  the  surveyor  In  leaving  the  low- 
water  mark,  along  the  shores  of  said  bay, 
and  running  a  direct  line  to  the  place  of  be- 
ginning. 

These  two  issues  did  not  result  in 
any  real  problems  until  after  the  Civil 
War,  when  settlers  began  to  flood  into 
the  area  and  to  interfere  with  the 
tribal  use  of  the  tidelands. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  recount  this  brief  his- 
tory in  order  for  my  colleagues  here  to 
understand  that  the  reason  for  the 
problem  we  face  today  in  Tacoma, 
WA,  is  because  of  the  mistakes  that 
were  made  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment when  this  reservation  was  cre- 
ated and  the  attitude  that  was  taken 
by  the  administration  and  Congress  at 
that  time.  Today,  one  hundred  and 
some  years  later,  in  Tacoma,  WA,  we 
are  faced  with  land  claims  that  affect 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  businesses 
and  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  individ- 
uals. The  Puyallup  Tribe  has  already 
brought  claims  in  court  that  have 
been  upheld  by  the  circuit  court  of  ap- 
peals and  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  tell  the  Members 
this:  If  we  do  not  pass  this  legislation 
today,  this  issue  will  be  revisited,  be- 
cause when  the  tribe  moves  people  off 
their  lands  and  out  of  their  homes  and 
out  of  their  businesses,  they  are  going 
to  petition  the  Congress  and  say  that 
the  mistakes  of  the  original  patented 
land  are  what  resulted  in  this  entire 
episode,  and  I  think  there  is  contin- 
gent liability  clearly  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States. 

But  I  would  say  also  to  my  col- 
leagues that  this  is  a  positive  settle- 
ment, a  settlement  that  was  worked  on 
by  Members  of  both  bodies  of  Con- 
gress. It  was  a  bipartisan  effort  to  try 
to  solve  a  very  difficult  problem  that 
continues  to  exist  today.  I  believe  it  is 
an  example  of  how  to  work  with 
native  Americans,  how  to  resolve 
claims,  and  how  to  resolve  jurisdiction- 
al disputes.  That  is  why  I  put  so  much 
effort  into  this. 

I  would  also  point  out  to  my  col- 
leagues that  a  very  important  project, 
the  Blair  Transportation  project,  is 
also  funded,  and  the  reason  it  had  to 
be  in  this  bill  was  because  the  tribe 
had  a  block  on  the  area  where  we  were 
going  to  put  the  dredge  spoils,  and 
without  this  project  being  in  the  bill 
we  would  not  have  been  able  to  get 
that  problem  resolved  and  get  that 
project  funded. 

So  I  wolild  just  urge  my  colleagues 
to  give  us  a  positive  vote  on  this  par- 
ticular settlement.  Again  I  want  to 
thank  my  colleagues  from  Washington 
State,  Mr.  Morrison,  Mr.  Chandler, 
and  Mr.  Miller.  This  has  been  a  bi- 


partisan effort.  I  also  want  to  thank 
the  majority  leader  for  his  help  and 
guidance  on  this  legislation. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  first  I  would  just  like  to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  Dicks]  for  all  his  work  and 
his  personal  involvement.  I  thank  him 
for  his  hands-on  approach  to  this 
problem  over  the  last  couple  of  years. 
I  think  it  is  very  clear  that  without 
that  commitment  to  getting  this  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  and  without  the 
gentleman's  involvement,  we  would 
not  be  here  this  afternoon.  I  just  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  for  doing 
that. 

This  committee  is  very  often  saddled 
with  very  difficult  issues  of  Indian  set- 
tlements and  claims  and  with  all  of 
the  emotion  that  brings  about.  What 
the  gentleman  has  done  is  to  almost 
set  out  a  model  for  people  who  want  to 
work  these  problems  out  in  the  future. 
I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman  very 
much  for  his  efforts. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  yield  to  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
echo  the  comments  of  the  subcommit- 
tee chairman  concerning  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  [Mr.  Dicks]. 
His  leadership  has  been  absolutely  es- 
sentisd  to  bringing  this  bill  to  the 
floor.  It  could  not  have  happened 
without  his  leadership  and  his  respon- 
sible involvement  for  many  years 
working  toward  the  solution  of  this 
difficult  problem.  I  compliment  the 
gentleman.  He  deserves  the  thanks  of 
the  House. 

Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  yield  to  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Dicks].  I  know  of  the 
months  and  years  he  has  put  into 
working  out  a  fair  solution  for  both 
the  Indian  tribes  and  the  non-Indians. 
The  gentleman  is  to  be  commended. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port H.R.  932,  the  Puyallup  Tribe  of  Indians 
Settlement  Act  of  1989,  which  is  being  consid- 
ered by  the  House  today.  H.R.  932  has  the 
support  of  the  entire  Washington  State  con- 
gressional delegation  and  recently  received 
unanimous  approval  from  both  the  House  In- 
terior Committee  and  the  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs. 

Why  should  the  Federal  Government  make 
some  financial  contribution  to  the  settlement? 
The  answer  Is  not  simply  that  it  Is  a  noble  or 
generous  or  good  thir^g  to  do.  There  is  not 
charity  asked  for  here. 

Rather,  the  Federal  Government— albeit  in 
years  far  gor>e  in  the  past — made  the  judg- 
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ments.  decisions,  and  errors  that  created  this 
awkward  situation  ar>d  it  now  has  a  responsi- 
bility to  help  in  forging  a  solution  that  is  fair  to 
the  Indians  and  to  the  non-Indian  populations. 

To  do  otherwise  would  simply  mean  that  the 
Federal  Govemnnent  created  a  massive  prot>- 
lem  and  is  willing  to  walk  away  from  the 
wreckage  and  let  the  victims  of  Federal  deci- 
sions fight  it  out  as  best  they  can.  That  is 
unfair  and  irresponsible. 

NoflM  Dicks  has  built  a  resolution  to  the 
problem — one  I  personally  admire  enormously. 
He  has  done  us  all  a  favor  in  solving  this 
problem  and  his  bill,  this  bill,  deserves  our 
support. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  also 
want  to  thank  two  members  of  my 
staff  who  put  in  literally  many  hours, 
Tim  Thompson  and  Mike  Bagley.  And 
again  I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  [Mr.  McDermott] 
for  managing  this  in  the  committee. 
The  gentleman  did  an  outstanding  job. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  Prenzel]. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  occasionally  it  becomes 
necessary  to  be  the  onion  in  the  petu- 
nia patch,  and  in  this  case  I  am  going 
to  be  a  lone  voice  in  disapproval  of 
this  bill,  despite  the  brilliant  work  on 
the  part  of  the  Washington  delegation 
and  principally  by  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Dicks]  in  negotiat- 
ing a  difficult  situation  to  an  appar- 
ently wonderful  conclusion. 

The  only  problem  is  that  all  of  the 
parties  were  made  whole  by  a  solution 
which  causes  the  Federal  taxpayers  to 
pick  up  the  tab.  Suits  are  dismissed 
against  private  parties,  and  the  State 
and  local  governments  and  the  port 
authority  get  absolved  of  potential 
claims.  And  how  do  we  resolve  them? 
We  take  the  party  that  did  not  partici- 
pate in  the  negotiations,  that  is,  the 
Federal  taxpayer,  and  stick  the  tax- 
payer for  the  solution. 

The  Department  of  Justice,  in  a 
letter  appearing  in  the  committee 
report,  says.  "There  is  marginal  risk  of 
Federal  liability  from  legal  claims  that 
could  be  relinquished  under  the  settle- 
ment, and  the  $77  million  Federal  ex- 
penditure is.  therefore,  not  Justifiable 
solely  as  the  settlement  of  such  claims 
against  the  United  States." 

Earlier  on  there  is  a  statement 
saying.  "The  only  active  litigation  dis- 
missed under  the  agreement  is  an 
action  by  the  tribe  against  several  of 
the  non-Indian  parties  to  the  agree- 
ment, including  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment." 

It  is  a  good  solution  but  a  rather  un- 
fortimate  one  for  the  Federal  taxpay- 
ers. What  we  really  have  here  is  a  nice 
bill  for  some  interests  in  the  State  of 
Washington. 

It  is  one,  I  think  that  does  not  meet 
the  test  for  approbation  for  this  body. 


Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  con- 
clude the  debate  on  our  side,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  simply  like  to 
say  in  response  to  the  remarks  Just 
made  by  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Frenzel]  that 
when  we  deal  with  settling  a  claim  by 
an  Indian  tribe,  we  are  in  fact  dealing 
with  a  nation  issue.  The  fact  that  this 
particular  tribe  is  located  in  the  State 
of  Washington  and  the  fact  that  its 
protagonists  are  Washington  entities 
does  not  lessen  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  United  States  of  America 
and  all  the  citizens  of  this  country  and 
an  Indian  tribe  which  has  a  dispute 
arising  out  of  its  relationship  with  the 
United  States. 

I  think  our  participation  in  settle- 
ment of  this  dispute  is  not  only  appro- 
priate but  is  called  for. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  again  congratulate 
the  Washington  delegation,  including 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Dicks],  iind  I  call  upon  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  bill. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Rostenkowski,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
wrote  to  Chairman  Udall  expressing  his  con- 
cern about  subsection  10(d)  of  H.R.  932.  This 
subsection  provides  that  the  settlement  funds 
made  available  to  the  tnbe  and  its  members 
will  not  be  subject  to  certain  taxes. 

This  provision  was  Included  in  the  legisla- 
tion by  the  parties  to  the  negotiations  out  of 
an  abundance  of  caution.  The  transfer  of 
funds  to  the  Puyallup  Tribe  as  a  part  of  the 
settlement  and  the  per  capita  payments  to  the 
members  out  of  these  funds  held  in  trust  by 
the  United  States  would  have  been  nontax- 
able under  other  law. 

However,  it  is  clear  that  the  provision  does 
deal  with  taxation  and  does  fall  within  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
I  want  to  recognize  that  passage  of  this  bill 
does  not  constitute  a  jurisdictional  precedent 
for  future  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.  I  submit  a  letter  from  Chairman 
RosTENKOV(/SKi  to  Chairman  Udall  and  my 
response  on  behalf  of  Chairman  Udall  to  that 
effect  to  be  made  a  part  of  the  Record: 
Committee  on  Intebior 

AND  Insular  Attairs, 
Washington,  DC,  May  23.  1989. 
Hon.  Dan  Rostenkowski, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  On  t>ehalf  of  Chair- 
man Udall.  I  am  happy  to  respond  to  your 
letter  in  which  you  express  concern  about 
section  10(d)  of  H.R.  932,  the  Puyallup 
Tril>e  of  Indians  Settlement  Act  of  1989. 
That  subsection  deals  with  the  tax  treat- 
ment of  funds  or  assets  made  available  to 
the  Puyallup  Trilje  and  its  members  under 
the  terms  of  the  Settlement. 

Our  Committee  recognizes  that  tax  mat- 
ters fall  within  the  jurisdiction  of  your 
Committee,  we  would  not  expect  that  pas- 
sage of  H.R.  932  without  referral  to  your 
Committee  based  upon  the  provisions  of  sec- 


tion 10(d)  would  represent  a  jurisdictional 
precedent  for  any  future  legislation. 

I  appreciate  very  much  your  cooperatloii 
in  this  matter. 
Sincerely, 

George  Miller, 
Ranking  Democrat 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

Washington,  DC.  May  23.  1989. 
Hon.  Morris  K.  Udall, 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs,    U.S.   House  of  Representa- 
tives. Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  It  has  come  to  my  at- 
tention that  the  bill  H.R.  932.  which  pro- 
vides for  the  settlement  of  land  claimLS  of 
the  Puyallup  Tribe,  contains  a  revenue 
measure  which  Is  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

Section  10(d)  of  H.R.  932.  as  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, would  provide  that  any  funds  or  assets 
transferred  to  the  Puyallup  Tribe  under  the 
bill,  as  well  as  interest  earned  or  income  re- 
ceived on  amounts  in  the  funds  established 
under  the  bill,  would  not  be  taxable.  In  ad- 
dition, section  10(d)  would  provide  that 
transfers  under  the  bill  would  not  constitu  e 
taxable  events. 

After  discussing  this  Issue  with  the  Major- 
ity Leader.  I  understand  the  urgency  sur- 
rounding this  legislation.  However,  I  must 
also  point  out  that  clause  5(b)  of  House 
Rule  XXI  prohibits  the  consideration  of 
any  revenue  matter  In  the  House  which  has 
not  l>een  reported  by  a  Committee  with  ju- 
risdiction over  such  revenue  matters. 

Notwithstanding  this  House  rule  and  the 
fact  that  H.R.  932  was  neither  referred  to 
nor  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  I  will  not  object  to  consideration 
of  this  bin  under  suspension  of  the  rules 
today.  I  do  not  object  assuming  that  we 
have  an  understanding  between  our  two 
committees  that.  In  the  future,  revenue 
matters  will  not  be  Included  In  legislation 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  and  that  action  on  H.R.  932 
will  not  be  cited  as  a  precedent  regarding 
the  jurisdiction  of  our  two  respective  com- 
mittees. In  addition,  should  a  conference  be 
necessary  concerning  the  tax  provisions  of 
this  bill,  I  will  request  that  members  of  the 
tax  writing  committees  be  appointed  as  ex- 
clusive conferees.  FMnally,  I  would  request 
that  this  letter  and  any  reply  from  you  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  be  printed  In  the  Congression- 
al Record  with  the  general  debate  on  this 
issue.  I  am  confident  that  this  course  of 
action  will  satisfy  the  Interests  of  our  two 
respective  conunlttees. 
Sincerely, 

Dan  Rostenkowski, 

Chairman. 

Mr.  OWENS  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  speak  in  support  of  H.R.  932  and 
commend  Congressman  Dicks,  the  Puyallup 
Tribe,  and  elected  officials  of  the  State  of 
Washington,  for  what  appears  to  be  an  ex- 
traordinary accomplishment  in  mutual  consid- 
eration and  compromise. 

I  have  a  special  appreciation  for  this  legisla- 
tion because  it  would  effect  comprehensive 
resolution  of  a  longstanding  dispute  that 
closely  parallels  a  conflict  involving  claims  of 
the  Ute  Indian  Tribe  in  the  State  of  Utah. 

The  case  of  the  Ute  Indians  involves  dis- 
putes and  claims  relating  to  water  rights, 
p>olice    authority,    taxation,    jurisdiction,    busi- 
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Chairman. 


nesss  regulating,  title  to  land,  ownership  and 
management  of  fish  and  wildlife  resources, 
and  entitlement  to  compensation  and  eco- 
nomic assistance. 

As  with  the  Puyallup  Tribe,  the  Utes  have 
won  court  battles  upholding  many  of  their 
claims,  and  the  litigation  continues.  As  with 
the  Puyallup  Tribe  and  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton, the  conflict  has  and  continues  to  retard 
the  growth  and  progress  of  both  the  State  of 
Utah  and  the  Ute  Indian  Tribe. 

This  settlement  demonstrates  that  Federal, 
State,  and  local  and  private  Interests  and 
Indian  tribes  can  sit  down  together  to  work  out 
rational  comprehensive  solutions  to  knotty 
and  emotionally  charged  problems,  i  congratu- 
late the  Washington  delegation  and  other  ne- 
gotiators of  this  settlement.  I  commend  the 
fact  that  it  cleariy  Includes  significant  contribu- 
tions from  all  parties  who  were  affected. 

This  settlement  and  legislation  represents  a 
challenge  to  us  in  Utah;  to  undertake  a  com- 
prehensive settlement  of  the  Ute  Indian  claims 
with  the  same  good  faith  and  mutual  commit- 
ment to  fairness.  With  enthusiasm,  I  urge  sup- 
port of  H.R.  932.  It  will  be  used  as  a  model  for 
resolving  similar  challenges  in  the  State  of 
Utah.  I  am  pledged  to  work  toward  a  compre- 
hensive Utah  and  Federal  settlement  with  the 
Ute  Indians.  I  hope  the  Congress  will  be 
equally  supportive  of  the  results  of  our  efforts 
in  the  State  of  Utah. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MuRTHA).  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Miller]  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill,  H.R.  932,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  title  of  the  bill  was  amended  so 
as  to  read:  "A  bill  to  provide  for  the 
settlement  of  land  claims,  and  the  res- 
olution of  certain  issues  of  goverrunen- 
tal  jurisdiction,  of  the  Puyallup  Tribe 
of  Indians  in  the  State  of  Washington, 
and  for  other  purposes." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


Mr.  SOLOMON.  Awaiting  the  arriv- 
al? 

I  would  just  like  to  inform  the 
House,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  Republi- 
can membership  is  in  full  agreement 
to  bring  up  that  dire  supplemental  to 
consider  the  Senate  amendment  at 
any  time,  and  we  hope  that  we  would 
have  the  cooperation  of  the  Democrat- 
ic leadership  as  well.  I  would  appreci- 
ate being  informed  when  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  arrives  here  on 
the  floor. 
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PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MtTRTHA).  The  gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thought  I  heard  on  the  floor  here  a 
little  while  ago  a  message  from  the 
Senate  having  sent  back  over  to  us  the 
supplemental  budget,  that  dire  supple- 
mental that  we  passed  last  Thursday, 
and  my  parliamentary  inquiry  is: 

What  is  the  appropriate  procedure 
for  getting  a  supplemental  bill  on  the 
floor  so  that  we  can  consider  the 
Senate  amendment? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  await  the  arrival  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ENLISTED 
PERSONNEL  TO  THE  AMERI- 
CAN BATTLE  MONUMENTS 
COMMISSION 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bUl  (H.R.  1414)  to  provide  for  the 
appointment  of  enlisted  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  to  the  American 
Battle  Monuments  Commission,  as 
amended. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R. 1414 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United   States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION   1.  MEMBERSHIP  ON  AMERICAN  BATTLE 
MONUMENT  COMMISSION. 

The  first  section  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  for  the  creation  of  the  American  Battle 
Monuments  Commission  to  erect  suitable 
memorials  commemorating  the  services  of 
the  American  soldier  in  Europe,  and  for 
other  purposes"  (36  U.S.C.  121).  approved 
March  4,  1923.  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"commissioned  officers"  in  the  third  sen- 
tence and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "mem- 
bers". 

SEC.  2.  GRAVE  LINERS. 

(a)  In  General.— Subsection  (e)  of  section 
906  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(3)  The  Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs 
shall  provide  a  grave  liner  for  each  grave  in 
a  cemetery  within  the  National  Cemetery 
System  if  the  cemetery— 

"(A)  was  established  on  or  after  January 
1.  1987;  or 

"(B)"  had  over  200  interments  during  the 
year  preceding  the  year  in  which  the  grave 
liner  Is  to  be  provided.". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  take  effect  on 
October  1,  1989. 

SEC.  3.  OPERATION  OF  CERTAIN  CEMETERY. 

The  Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs  shall 
enter  Into  a  contract  with  the  State  of 
Michigan,  or  the  appropriate  State  agency 
thereof,  under  which  the  Secretary  shall, 
beginning  not  later  than  July  1.  1990.  oper- 
ate and  maintain  the  cemetery  located  In 
Mackinac  Island  State  Park,  Michigan,  in 
accordance  with  standards  applicable  to 
cemeteries  in  the  National  Cemetery 
System. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  STUMP.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Montgomery]  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes  and  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  Stump]  will  be  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Montgomery]. 

general  LEAVE 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I    ask    unanimous    consent    that    all 
Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  bill  under  consideration. 
The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  1414  would  pro- 
vide a  needed  change  regarding  per- 
sormel  of  the  American  Battle  Monu- 
ments Commission.  This  Commission 
does  an  excellent  job  of  maintaining 
monuments  and  cemeteries  overseas 
that  provide  a  fitting  tribute  to  the 
Americans  who  have  died  on  foreign 
soil  in  defense  of  freedom  for  all 
people.  The  bill  also  makes  important 
improvements  in  the  National  Ceme- 
tery System. 

Before  yielding  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Staggers]  for  an  explanation  of  the 
bill,  I  waint  to  thank  him  for  his  work 
on  this  measure  and  for  the  excellent 
job  he  is  doing  as  chairman  of  our 
Subcommittee  on  Housing  and  Memo- 
rial Affairs.  He's  taking  his  job  very 
seriously,  and  the  committee  is  fortu- 
nate to  have  a  man  of  his  leadership 
ability. 

I  also  want  to  thank  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  subcommittee, 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Burton],  for  his  continued  coopera- 
tion and  hard  work.  The  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  and  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  are  working  together  to 
help  our  veterans  and  I'm  grateful  for 
what  they  have  accomplished  this  ses- 
sion. 

After  the  Memorial  Day  recess,  we 
will  have  a  major  veterans  housing 
reform  bill  on  the  floor  and  a  second 
memorial  affairs  bill  has  been  report- 
ed by  our  committee  and  referred  to 
the  Armed  Services  Committee.  The 
subcommittee  has  been  busy  and  I 
thank  all  members  of  the  subcommit- 
tee for  their  work  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Staggers]. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  current  law.  only  commissioned 
officers  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  may  be  appointed  as 
members  of  the  American  Battle 
Monuments  Commission.  Therefore, 
H.R.  1414  would  allow  for  the  appoint- 
ment   of    enlisted    members    of    the 
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Armed  Forces  to  serve  on  the  Commis- 
sion. 

The  principal  functions  of  the  Amer- 
ican Battle  Monuments  Commission 
are  to  commemorate  the  sacrifices  and 
achievements  of  the  American  Armed 
Forces  since  April  6.  1917.  through  the 
erection  of  suitable  memorial  shrines; 
to  design,  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  permanent  American  mili- 
tary burial  grounds  in  foreign  coun- 
tries; to  control  the  design  and  con- 
struction of  U.S.  military  monuments 
and  markers  in  foreign  countries  by 
U.S.  citizens  and  organizations  both 
public  and  private;  and  to  encourage 
the  maintenance  of  such  monimients 
and  mariners  by  their  sponsors.  In  per- 
forming these  functions,  the  Commis- 
sion administers,  operates,  and  main- 
tains 24  permanent  American  military 
burial  groimds,  14  separate  monu- 
ments and  4  memorials  in  12  countries 
around  the  world. 

Prior  to  1923,  no  Federal  agency  was 
responsible  for  commemorating  the 
sacrifices  and  achievements  of  U.S. 
Armed  Forces.  After  the  allied  victory 
in  World  War  I,  many  American  troop 
units  erected  monuments  and  markers 
to  themselves  where  they  had  served 
in  Europe.  These  monuments  and 
markers  came  in  assorted  sizes,  shapes, 
and  descriptions.  Too  often,  they  bore 
little  relationship  to  the  achievements 
of  the  units,  were  poorly  designed  and 
constructed,  were  erected  on  land  not 
owned  by  the  units  sind  were  without 
provision  for  future  maintenance. 

When  the  decision  was  made  by  the 
War  Department  that  a  Federal 
agency  should  be  responsible  for  hon- 
oring American  Armed  Forces  where 
they  served,  legislation  was  enacted  in 
1923  creating  the  American  Battle 
Monuments  Commission.  Gen.  John  J. 
Pershing  was  appointed  by  President 
Harding  to  the  newly  formed  Commis- 
sion in  1923  and  was  elected  chairman 
by  the  other  members.  Gen.  George  C. 
Marshall  became  chairman  in  1948, 
Gen.  Mark  W.  Clark  in  1967,  Gen. 
Jacob  L.  Devers  in  1969,  and  Gen. 
Andrew  J.  Goodpaster,  the  present 
chairman,  in  1985. 

The  policymaking  body  of  the  Com- 
mission consists  of  11  members  who 
are  appointed  by  the  President  for  an 
indefinite  term  and  serve  without  pay. 
They  meet  with  the  professional  staff 
of  the  Commission  once  or  twice  axmu- 
aUy,  ABMC  is  staffed  by  387  full-time 
civilian  employees  and  6  military  offi- 
cers who  work  for  the  Commission  on 
a  reimbursable  basis  by  arrangement 
with  the  Department  of  Defense. 
Since  its  inception,  service  on  the 
Commission  has  been  limited  by  law  to 
commissioned  officers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  such  restriction  was 
not  uncharacteristic  for  the  times 
when  the  law  was  adopted  in  1923  but 
since  the  enlisted  serviceman  and  the 
noncommissioned  and  petty  officer 
bear  the  brunt  of  the  battle  preceding 


the  creation  of  every  memorial,  they 
should  be  represented  on  the  Commis- 
sion. Therefore,  H.R.  1414  would  allow 
for  such  appointment. 

The  bill  would  also  mandate  grave- 
liners  at  all  open  cemeteries  which 
have  been  established  since  1987  and 
at  cemeteries  which  have  over  200  in- 
terments a  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  graveliners  were  first 
introduced  in  the  National  Cemetery 
System  in  1975  on  an  experimental 
basis  at  10  locations.  The  test  proved 
so  successful  that  use  was  gradually 
expanded  to  30  of  the  57  national 
cemeteries  then  open.  In  1980,  howev- 
er, the  administration  forced  the 
agency  to  cut  back  substantially  on 
the  use  of  graveliners. 

Graveliners  are  rigid  outer  liners, 
typically  made  of  concrete,  which  en- 
close the  casket  in  order  to  prevent 
sinkage  and  thus  reduce  overall  main- 
tenance costs.  As  the  ground  settles 
over  a  grave,  sinkage  occiub  and  main- 
tenance efforts  are  required  about  10 
times  over  a  20-year  period  after  an  in- 
terment is  made.  In  each  case,  the  re- 
sulting depression  must  be  filled  in 
order  to  maintain  an  acceptable  stand- 
ard of  cemetery  appearance. 

In  July  1987,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Housing  and  Memorial  Affairs  heard 
testimony  from  a  variety  of  witnesses 
on  the  potential  for  using  graveliners 
to  improve  cemetery  operations.  It  was 
reported  that  graveliners  are  required 
today  in  the  vast  majority  of  private 
and  denominational  cemeteries,  a  clear 
demonstration  of  their  effectiveness  in 
reducing  costs  and  improving  cemetery 
appearance.  The  American  Cemetery 
Association  commented  that  it  was 
"inconceivable"  that  any  modem  cem- 
etery operated  without  them. 

Public  Law  100-322,  which  became 
effective  on  May  20,  1988,  authorized 
the  Veterans'  Administration  to  use 
graveliners  at  all  national  cemeteries. 
However,  only  seven  cemeteries  are 
using  graveliners  today.  These  ceme- 
teries are  Calverton,  NY;  Riverside, 
CA;  Massachusetts  National  Cemetery; 
Florida  National  Cemetery;  Houston, 
TX;  Fort  Sam  Houston,  TX;  and  Fort 
SneUing,  MI. 

Graveliners  are  used  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Veterans'  Affairs  for  four  rea- 
sons: First,  to  reduce  maintenance  re- 
quirements by  preventing  the  ground 
from  sinking  over  a  collapsing  casket; 
second,  to  prevent  headstones  from 
sinking  and  tilting;  third,  to  reduce 
falls  and  accidents  to  employees  and 
visitors  when  walking  over  uneven 
ground;  and  fourth,  to  assure  that 
cemetery  appearance  meets  the  high 
standard  expected  by  the  public. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  study  conducted  by 
consulting  engineers  at  the  request  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  outlined 
a  methodology  for  determining  at  indi- 
vidual cemeteries  whether  graveliners 
are  cost  beneficial.  The  basic  finding  is 
that  graveliners  are  cost  effective  at 


cemeteries  with  over  550  interments  a 
year.  Graveliners  cost  approximately 
$100  per  unit;  and  according  to  the 
study,  the  initial  cost  of  graveliners  in 
national  cemeteries  with  over  550  in- 
terments a  year  Is  recovered  in  5  to  7 
years  with  $21  yearly  savings  per 
gravesite  thereafter.  The  recovery 
period  for  cemeteries  with  under  550 
interments  a  year  is  slightly  longer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  report  deals  only 
with  cost  savings  and  does  not  address 
any  of  the  other  advantages  cited  by 
the  VA  resulting  from  the  use  of 
graveliners.  The  committee  believes 
that  preventing  headstones  from  sink- 
ing and  tilting,  reducing  falls  and  acci- 
dents due  to  uneven  ground,  and  im- 
proved cemetery  appearance  has 
value.  The  committee  has  been  advised 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration  that 
mandating  graveliners  at  cemeteries 
which  have  been  open  since  1987  or 
which  have  over  200  interments  a  year 
makes  sense  operationally  in  order  to 
maintain  high  standards  of  appear- 
ance in  our  National  Cemetery 
System. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  would  also  expect 
the  Secretary  to  use  graveliners  at  any 
other  national  cemetery  where  for  rea- 
sons of  cost  effectiveness,  appearance, 
severe  weather,  soil  conditions  or 
other  operational  considerations,  it  is 
appropriate  to  do  so. 

Also,  in  light  of  rising  workload  and 
constrained  resources,  any  savings 
which  are  generated  should  be  re- 
tained within  the  National  Cemetery 
System  to  maintain  and  improve  the 
appearance  of  the  cemeteries. 

Last,  the  bill  would  require  the  De- 
partment of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  enter 
into  a  contract  with  the  State  of 
Michigan  to  operate  and  maintain  the 
veterans  cemetery  located  in  Mackinac 
Island  State  Park. 

Fort  Mackinac  was  established  as  a 
U.S.  military  post  in  1796.  A  small  post 
cemetery  was  located  there  for  burial 
of  soldiers  and  family  members.  There 
are  about  110  interments  in  the  ceme- 
tery—70  unknown  and  30  to  40  known. 
The  first  battle  of  the  War  of  1812 
fought  on  U.S.  soil  took  place  at  Fort 
Mackinac,  and  17  dead  from  that  en- 
counter are  among  those  buried. 
There  have  been  no  interments  since 
1895. 

Fort  Mackinac  became  the  second 
national  park— after  Yellowstone— in 
1875.  It  was  turned  over  to  the  State 
of  Michigan  in  1895  and  is  now  operat- 
ed by  the  Mackinac  Island  State  Park 
Commission. 

Mackinac  Island  covers  about  2,200 
acres— 1,850  of  which  belong  to  the 
State  park.  About  1  million  people 
visit  the  island  annually.  The  park  is 
operated  with  a  view  toward  historical 
and  environmental  preservation  and 
toward  educational  and  recreational 
opportimities  for  visitors,  and  the  1- 
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acre  cemetery  is  operated  as  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  park  experience. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  provision  of 
this  bill,  the  Department  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  would  be  required  to  enter  into 
a  contract  with  the  State  of  Michigan 
by  July  1,  1990,  to  operate  and  main- 
tain the  veterans  cemetery  located  in 
Mackinac  Island  State  Park. 

If  an  actual  transfer  were  to  occur, 
the  committee  envisions  that  the  post 
cemetery  would  be  incorporated  into 
the  National  Cemetery  System  as  a 
soldiers'  lot  or  similar  entity.  In  any 
event,  it  should  be  operated  and  main- 
tained in  accordance  with  policies, 
standards,  and  procedures  of  the  Na- 
tional Cemetery  System.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Veterans'  Affairs  would  typi- 
cally contract  out  for  maintenance  of 
a  small,  closed  burial  ground  like  this. 
At  Mackinac,  a  maintenance  agree- 
ment could  possibly  be  worked  out 
with  the  park  itself. 

According  to  Mr.  David  L.  Pamperin, 
director  of  the  Mackinac  Island  State 
Park  Commission,  operating  costs  are 
estimated  to  be  $8,000  to  $10,000  annu- 
aUy.  Another  $25,000  would  be  re- 
quired for  one-time  restoration 
projects. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  chairman  of 
the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee, 
Sonny  Montgomery,  for  his  great 
leadership  and  strong  support  of  this 
measure  as  well  as  Bob  Stomp  and  Dan 
Burton,  ranking  minority  members  of 
the  full  committee  and  the  subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  good  measure, 
and  I  urge  its  favorable  consideration. 
Mr.  STUMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  completely  concur 
with  the  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  full  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Montgomery]  and  I  too  want  to  com- 
pliment all  the  members  of  the  sub- 
committee for  their  fine  work  on  this 
legislation. 

H.R.  1414  improves  the  makeup  of 
the  American  Battle  Monuments  Com- 
mission by  authorizing  participation 
by  enlisted  personnel.  The  bill  also 
provides  for  long-term  improvements 
in  the  National  Cemetery  System,  as 
described  by  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Staggers]. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Burton],  the  ranking  au- 
thority member  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Housing  and  Memorial  Affairs. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Stump]  for  yielding  time 
to  me,  and  I  thank  both  him  and  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Montgomery],  the  chairman  of  the 
full  committee,  for  their  kind  remarks. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree  with  my  col- 
league from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Stag- 
gers] that  this  legislation  is  worthy  of 
our  attention.  There  are  many  imper- 


fections in  past  legislation  which  need 
to  be  set  right  in  each  Congress,  but 
are  not  addressed  because  of  the  many 
competing  priorities  of  public  policy. 
Some  of  these  are  within  the  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  Committee's  jurisdiction. 

This  legislation  allows  enlisted  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  to  serve  on 
the  American  Battle  Moniunents  Com- 
mission. Many  times,  the  enlisted  men 
in  our  military  who  have  answered  a 
call  to  arms  have  fallen  in  their  duty 
and  service  to  this  Nation. 

H.R.  1414  allows  only  what  should 
have  been  included  when  the  Commis- 
sion was  first  established.  As  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Housing 
and  Memorial  Affairs  Subcommittee,  I 
support  this  bill  and  encourage  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  long  overdue 
legislation  to  allow  the  participation 
by  enlisted  military  personnel  on  the 
Commission,  and  address  some  techni- 
cal adjustments  concerning  graveliners 
and  a  Michigan  veterans  cemetery. 

Mr.  STUMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  have  no  further  requests  for  time, 
and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Montgomery]  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  1414, 
as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended,  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  title  of  the  biU  was  amended  so 
as  to  read:  "A  bill  to  provide  for  the 
appointment  of  enlisted  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  to  the  American 
Battle  Moniunents  Commission,  and 
for  other  purposes." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


INDIAN  LAW  ENFORCEMENT 
REFORM  ACT 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  to  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bUl  (H.R.  498)  to  clarify 
and  strengthen  the  authority  for  cer- 
tain Department  of  the  Interior  law 
enforcement  services,  activities,  and 
officers  in  Indian  country,  and  for 
other  purposes,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  498 
Be  it  enacUd  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of  the    UniUd   States   of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TTTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Indian  Law 
Enforcement  Reform  Act". 

SEC  2.  DEFINITIONS. 

In  this  Act,  unless  the  context  otherwise 
requires— 

(1)  "employee  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs" includes  an  officer  of  that  bureau; 

(2)  "enforcement"  of  a  law  includes  the 
prevention,  detection,  and  investigation  of 
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an  offense  and  the  detention  and  confine- 
ment of  an  offender. 

(3)  "Indian  country"  has  the  meaning 
given  that  term  in  section  1151  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code; 

(4)  "Indian  tribe"  has  the  meaning  given 
that  term  in  section  201  of  the  Act  of  April 
11,  1968  (82  Stat.  77;  25  U.S.C.  1301); 

(5)  "law"  Includes  a  regulation  authorized 
bylaw; 

(6)  "offense"  means  an  offense  against  the 
United  States  and  Includes  a  violation  of  a 
Federal  regulation  relating  to  part  or  all  of 
Indian  country,  and 

(7)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior. 

8KC.  3.  INDIAN  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  RE8PON8IBIL- 

rnES. 

(a)  Sbchitarial  Respowsibilitt.— The 
Secretary,  acting  through  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  (BIA),  shaU  be  responsible 
for  providing,  or  for  assisting  in  the  provi- 
sion of.  law  enforcement  services  in  Indian 
country  as  provided  in  this  Act. 

(b)  DivisiOM  or  Law  EwFORCEKDrr  Serv- 
ices.—There  shaU  be.  within  the  BLA.  a  Di- 
vision of  Law  Enforcement  Services  which, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Secretary  or 
the  Secretary's  designee,  shall  be  responsi- 
ble for  carrying  out  the  law  enforcement 
functions  of  the  Secretary  in  Indian  country 
and  for  implementing  the  provisions  of  this 
section. 

(c)  DivisiOH  Respomsibiuties.— Subject 
to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  other  appli- 
cable Federal  or  tribal  laws,  the  Division  of 
Law  Enforcement  Services,  in  carrying  out 
its  functions,  shall  be  responsible  in  Indian 
country,  for,  inter  alia— 

(1)  the  enforcement  of  relevant  Federal 
law  and,  with  the  consent  of  the  Indian 
tribe,  tribal  law; 

(2)  in  cooperation  with  appropriate  Feder- 
al and  tribal  law  enforcement  agencies,  the 
investigation  of  offenses  against  criminal 
laws  of  the  United  SUtes; 

(3)  the  protection  of  life  and  property; 

(4)  the  reduction  of  the  incidence  of  crime 
which  adversely  affects  the  quality  of  life: 

(6)  the  development  of  methods  and  ex- 
pertise to  resolve  conflicts  and  solve  major 
crimes; 

(6)  the  provision  of  criminal  justice  reme- 
dial actions  and  rehabilitation; 

(7)  the  reduction  of  recidivism  and  adverse 
social  effects; 

(8)  the  development  of  preventive  and 
outreach  programs  which  will  enhance  the 
public  conception  of  law  enforcement  re- 
sponsibilities through  training  and  develop- 
ment of  needed  public  service  skills; 

(9)  the  assessment  and  evaluation  of  pro- 
gram accomplishments  in  reducing  crime; 
and 

(10)  the  development  and  provision  of  law 
enforcement  training  and  technical  assist- 
ance. 

(d)  Branch  or  Criiiiwal  Investigatioh.— 
(1)  The  Secretary  shall  cause  to  be  created 
within  the  Division  a  separate  Branch  of 
Criminal  Investigations  which,  under  such 
inter-agency  agreement  as  may  be  reached 
between  the  Secretary  and  appropriate 
agencies  or  officials  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  subject  to  such  guidelines  as 
may  be  adopted  by  relevant  United  SUtes 
Attorneys,  shall  be  responsible  for  the  in- 
vestigation, and  presentation  for  prosecu- 
tion, of  cases  involving  violations  of  the 
General  Crimes  Act  (18  U.S.C.  1152)  and  the 
Major  Crimes  Act  (18  U.S.C.  1153)  within 
Indian  country. 
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(2)  The  Branch  of  Criminal  Investigations 
shall  not  be  primarily  responsible  for  the 
BIA's  function  of  routine  law  enforcement 
and  police  operations  in  Indian  country  and, 
unlike  such  operations,  shall  not  be  subject 
to  contracting  under  the  Indian  Self-Deter- 
mination  Act. 

(3XA)  Criminal  investigative  personnel  of 
the  Branch  shall  be  subject  only  to  the  su- 
pervision and  direction  of  law  enforcement 
personnel  of  the  Branch  or  of  the  Division. 
Such  personnel  shall  not  be  subject  to  the 
supervision  of  the  BIA  Agency  Superintend- 
ent or  BIA  Area  Office  Director.  Nothing  in 
this  paragraph  is  intended  to  prohibit  coop- 
eration, coordination,  or  consultation,  as  ap- 
propriate, with  non-law  enforcement  BIA 
personnel  at  the  Agency  or  Area  levels. 

(B)  The  Secretary  shall  adopt  regulations 
which  shall  require,  and  establish  a  proce- 
dure for,  active  coot>eration  and  consulta- 
tion of  BIA  criminal  investigative  personnel 
assigned  to  an  Indian  reservation  with  the 
governmental  and  law  enforcement  officials 
of  the  Indian  tribe  located  on  such  reserva- 
tion. 

(e)  Law  Enforcebient  Personnel;  Stand- 
ards; Pay  Comparability.— (1)  The  Secre- 
tary shall  establish  appropriate  standards  of 
education,  experience,  training,  and  other 
relevant  qualifications  for  law  enforcement 
personnel  of  the  Division  who  are  charged 
with  law  enforcement  responsibilities  pursu- 
ant to  section  4  of  this  Act. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  also  provide  for 
the  classification  of  such  t>ositions  within 
the  Division  at  GS  grades,  as  provided  in 
section  5104  of  title  5,  U.S.C,  consistent 
with  the  responsibilities  and  duties  assigned 
to  such  positions  and  with  the  qualifications 
established  for  such  positions. 

(3)  In  classifying  positions  in  the  Division 
as  provided  in  paragraph  (2),  the  Secretary 
shall  ensure  that  such  positions  are  classi- 
fied at  GS  grades  comparable  to  those  for 
other  Federal  law  enforcement  personnel  in 
other  Federal  agencies  in  light  of  the  re- 
sponsibilities, duties,  and  qualifications  re- 
quired of  such  positions. 

SEC.  4.  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  AUTHORITY. 

The  Secretary  may  charge  an  employee  of 
the  BIA  with  law  enforcement  responsibil- 
ities and  may  authorize  the  employee  to  do 
any  of  the  following: 

( 1 )  carry  firearms; 

(2)  execute  or  serve  warrants,  summonses. 
or  other  orders  relating  to  a  crime  commit- 
ted in  Indian  coimtry  and  issued  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  (including  those 
issued  by  a  Court  of  Indian  Offenses  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary)  or 
of  an  Indian  tribe  if  authorized  by  the  tribe; 

(3)  make  an  arrest  without  a  warrant  for 
an  offense  committed  in  Indian  country— 

(A)  in  the  presence  of  the  employee;  or 

(B)  if  the  offense  is  a  felony  and  the  em- 
ployee has  reasonable  grounds  to  believe 
that  the  person  to  be  arrested  has  commit- 
ted or  is  committing  the  felony: 

(4)  offer  and  pay  a  reward  for  services  or 
Information  or  purchase  evidence  assisting 
in  the  detection  or  investigation  of  the  com- 
mission of  an  offense  committed  in  Indian 
coimtry  or  in  the  arrest  of  an  offender 
against  the  United  States; 

(5)  make  inquiries  of.  and  administer  to. 
or  take  from  a  person  an  oath,  affirmation. 
or  affidavit,  concerning  any  matter  relevant 
to  the  enforcement  or  carrying  out  in 
Indian  country  a  law  of  either  the  United 
States  or  an  Indian  tribe  that  has  author- 
ized the  employee  to  enforce  or  carry  out  its 
laws; 


(6)  wear  a  prescribed  uniform  and  badge 
or  carry  prescribed  credentials; 

(7)  perform  any  other  law  enforcement  re- 
lated duty;  and 

(8)  when  requested,  assist  (with  or  with- 
out reimbursement)  any  Federal,  tribal. 
State,  or  local  law  enforcement  agency  in 
the  enforcement  or  carrying  out  of  the  laws 
and  regulations  they  enforce  or  administer. 

SEC.  5.  assistance  BY  OTHER  AGENCIES. 

(a)  Secretarial  Agreement  With  Other 
Agencies.— The  Secretary  may  enter  into  an 
agreement  for  the  use  (with  or  without  re- 
imbursement) of  the  personnel  or  fiu;ilities 
of  a  Federal,  tribal.  State,  or  other  govern- 
ment agency  to  aid  in  the  enforcement  or 
carrying  out  in  Indian  country  of  a  law  of 
either  the  United  States,  or  an  Indian  tribe 
that  has  authorized  the  Secretary  to  en- 
force its  laws.  The  Secretary  may  authorize 
a  law  enforcement  officer  of  such  an  agency 
to  do  any  of  the  things  which  the  Secretary 
may  authorize  under  section  4  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Accord  With  U.S.  Attorney  Gener- 
al.—An  agreement  under  this  section  relat- 
ing to  the  enforcement  of  the  criminal  laws 
of  the  United  States  shall  be  in  accord  with 
an  agreement  between  the  Secretary  and 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States. 

(c)  Tribal  Consent.— The  Secretary  may 
not  use  the  personnel  of  a  non-Federal 
agency  under  this  section  if  the  tril)e  with 
jurisdiction  over  the  area  of  Indian  country 
involved  has  by  resolution  objected  to  the 
use  of  that  agency's  personnel. 

(d)  31  U.S.C.  1535;  Limitations  on  Inter- 
Agency  Agreements;  Exemption.— Notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  section  1535  of 
title  31,  United  States  Code,  the  head  of  a 
Federal  agency  with  law  enforcement  per- 
sonnel or  facilities  may  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment (with  or  without  reimbursement)  with 
the  Secretary  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section. 

(e)  Agreements  With  Indian  Tribes.— The 
head  of  a  Federal  agency  with  law  enforce- 
ment personnel  or  facilities  may  enter  into 
an  agreement  (with  or  without  reimburse- 
ment) with  an  Indian  tribe  relating  to  the 
tribe's  law  enforcement  authorities  or  carry- 
ing out  of  a  law  of  either  the  United  States 
or  the  tribe. 

(f)  STATtJS     OF     NON-FEDERAL     PERSONNEL 

Under  Agreements.- While  acting  under  au- 
thority granted  by  the  Secretary  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  a  person  who  is 
not  otherwise  a  Federal  employee  is  deemed 
an  employee  of  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior only  for  purposes  of  section  3374(c)(2) 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  and  sections 
111  and  114  of  title  18,  United  States  Code; 
tuid  an  "eligible  officer"  under  subchapter 
III  of  chapter  81  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code. 

SEC.  «.  REGULATIONS. 

After  consultation  with  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe  regulations  under  this  Act  relating 
to  the  enforcement  of  criminal  statutes  of 
the  United  States. 

SEC.  7.  JURISDICTION. 

(a)  Secretarial  Jurisdiction;  Agreement 
With  Attorney  General.— The  Secretary 
shall  have  investigative  jurisdiction  over  of- 
fenses against  criminal  laws  of  the  United 
States  in  Indian  country  subject  to  an 
agreement  between  the  Secretary  and  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  Cooperation  With  Other  Agencies.— 
In  exercising  the  investigative  authority 
conferred  by  this  section,  the  BIA's  person- 
nel shall  cooperate  with  the  law  enforce- 
ment agency  having  primary  investigative 
jurisdiction  over  the  offense  committed. 


(c)  Savings  Provision.— This  Act  does  not 
invalidate  or  diminish  any  law  enforcement 
conunlssion  or  other  delegation  of  authority 
issued  under  authority  of  the  Secretary 
before  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(d)  Preservation  of  Jurisdiction  and  Au- 
thorities.—The  authorities  provided  by 
this  Act  are  in  addition  to.  and  not  in  dero- 
gation of.  any  existing  authority.  This  Act 
alters  neither  the  civil  or  criminal  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States.  Indian  tribes. 
States,  or  other  political  subdivisions  or 
agencies,  nor  the  law  enforcement,  investi- 
gative, or  judicial  authorities  of  any  Indian 
tribe.  State,  or  political  subdivision  or 
agency  thereof,  or  of  any  department, 
agency,  court,  or  official  of  the  United 
States  other  than  the  Secretary. 

SEC.  8.  UNIFORM  ALLOWANCE. 

Notwithstanding  the  limitation  in  section 
5901(a)  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  the 
Secretary  may  provide  a  uniform  allowance 
for  uniformed  law  enforcement  officers 
under  section  4  of  this  Act  of  not  more  than 
$400  a  year. 

SEC.  9.  SOURCE  OF  FUNDS. 

Any  expenses  Incurred  by  the  Secretary 
under  this  Act  shall  be  paid  from  amounts 
appropriated  under  the  Act  of  November  2. 
1921  (42  Stat.  208:  25  U.S.C.  13). 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Miller]  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes and  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Rhodes]  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Miller]. 

D  1320 

general  leave 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative 
days  in  which  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  on  H.R.  498,  the  bill 
now  under  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  coiisume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  498,  a  bill  sponsored  by  Mr. 
Rhodes  and  Mr.  Udall  to  clarify  and 
strengthen  the  law  enforcement  serv- 
ices and  authorities  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  in  Indian  coun- 
try. Initially  an  administration  propos- 
al, the  bill  was  reported  favorably  by 
the  Interior  Committee. 

The  bill  is  needed  because  the  exist- 
ing law  enforcement  authorities  under 
which  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
operates  are  not  sufficiently  clear,  ex- 
plicit, or  comprehensive. 
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Lack  of  explicit  authority  means 
that  actions  taken  by  BIA  law  enforce- 
ment officials  to  meet  their  general  re- 
sponsibilities to  maintain  law  and 
order  in  Indian  country  might  be  chal- 
lenged successfully  in  court. 

Let  me  illustrate.  BIA  officers  do  not 
have  explicit  authority  to  carry  fire- 
arms and  make  arrests— such  as  FBI 
agents  or  officers  of  the  Park  Service 
have.  Therefore,  serious  concerns  have 
been  raised  that  a  court  could  rule 
that  BIA  law  officers  do  not  have  the 
authority  to  make  arrests  or  carry 
firearms.  Obviously,  a  potential  law- 
suit of  this  nature  undercuts  BIA's  ef- 
fectiveness and  certainly  creates 
doubts  among  Indians  about  what  to 
expect  from  BIA. 

It  is  time  that  we  take  action  to  clar- 
ify BIA's  law  enforcement  authorities 
and  eliminate  the  current  gray  areas. 

The  Interior  Committee  held  several 
hearings  during  this  Congress  and  the 
last  concerning  Federal  crimes  and  law 
enforcement  in  Indian  country.  H.R. 
498  reflects  and  incorporates  key  rec- 
ommendations made  during  those 
hearings. 

The  bill  clarifies  the  BIA  law  en- 
forcement responsibilities  in  several 
ways.  For  example,  H.R.  498  author- 
izes the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
delineate  clearly  the  law  enforcement 
authorities  of  the  BIA  officers,  includ- 
ing the  authorities  to  carry  firearms 
and  make  arrests. 

The  bill  requires  that  a  branch  of 
Criminal  Investigations  look  into  vio- 
lations of  Federal  criminal  law  in 
Indian  country.  While  the  FBI  pres- 
ently investigates  many  such  crimes, 
its  personnel  and  other  resources  are 
limited.  In  fact,  its  resources  do  not 
permit  the  FBI  to  look  into  many  of 
the  lesser  crimes.  The  BIA  could  play 
an  important  role  and  fill  gaps  left  by 
the  FBI. 

The  bill  also  requires  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  take  steps  to  ensure 
BIA  officers  are  paid  at  comparable 
levels  with  their  counterparts  at  other 
agencies.  This  provision  will  help  the 
BIA  maintain  trained  and  qualified 
law  enforcement  personnel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  498  is  an  impor- 
tant step  toward  providing  clearer  law 
enforcement  authorities  to  the  BIA. 
Such  a  step  is  widely  supported.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  primary  sponsor,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  498,  the  Indian 
Law  Enforcement  Reform  Act. 

H.R.  498  would  clarify  and  strength- 
en the  authority  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior/Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
to  engage  in  law  enforcement  activities 
in  Indian  country.  An  identical  draft 
bill  was  submitted  by  the  administra- 
tion in  the  100th  Congress,  which  I  in- 
troduced by  request  as  H.R.  3583.  The 
committee  conducted  a  series  of  hear- 


ings on  both  bills  in  the  100th  and 
101st  Congress. 

The  bill  as  originally  Introduced  ac- 
complished several  things: 

First,  it  set  forth  with  specificity  the 
law  eriforcement  responsibilities  and 
authorities  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  in  Indian  country,  including 
the  authority  for  carrying  firearms 
and  executing  search  and  arrest  war- 
rants; 

Second,  it  authorized  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  enter  into  law  en- 
forcement agreements  with  other  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  tribal  agencies  to  aid 
in  the  enforcement  of  laws  in  Indian 
country;  and 

Third,  it  unequivocally  avoided  al- 
tering any  existing  Federal,  State,  or 
tribal  jurisdictional  authorities. 

An  amended  version  of  H.R.  498  was 
reported  favorably  out  of  the  commit- 
tee. The  amended  version  of  H.R.  498 
includes  the  following  important  addi- 
tions: 

First,  it  establishes  and  sets  forth 
the  program  responsibilities  of  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs/Division  of 
Law  Enforcement  Services  and  its 
Branch  of  Criminal  Investigation; 

Second,  it  exempts  the  Branch  of 
Criminal  Investigation  from  the  con- 
tract provisions  in  the  Indian  Self-De- 
termination  Act,  but  requires  the  Sec- 
retary to  establish  procedures  for  co- 
operation and  consultation  between 
the  criminal  investigative  personnel 
and  the  tribal  governmental  officials 
on  an  affected  reservation; 

Third,  it  subjects  the  criminal  inves- 
tigative persormel  to  the  supervision 
and  direction  of  law  enforcement  pro- 
fessionals within  the  Division,  at  both 
the  Area  and  Central  Offices  of  the 
Bureau;  and 

Fourth,  it  requires  the  Secretary  to 
establish  appropriate  education,  expe- 
rience and  training  standards  for  offi- 
cers and  to  provide  a  pay  scale  compa- 
rable to  those  for  other  Federal  law 
enforcement  persormel. 

H.R.  498,  as  amended,  has  a  sound 
legal  foundation  and  is  an  expression 
of  good  Federal  Indian  policy. 

Since  early  in  this  century  the  law 
enforcement  authority  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  in  Indian  coimtry 
has  had  a  very  scanty  basis.  The  oper- 
ation of  the  Department's  entire  law 
enforcement  presence  in  Indian  coun- 
try is  based  on  nothing  more  than  a 
general  statute  authorizing  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  to  provide 
services  to  Indians,  and  various  annual 
appropriations  acts  giving  the  BIA 
funds  for  maintaining  law  and  order 
on  Indian  reservations. 

Because  these  laws  do  not  provide 
clearly  stated  and  comprehensive  stat- 
utory authorities,  the  BIA  law  en- 
forcement officers  run  the  risk  of 
having  their  authority  successfully 
challenged  in  court  and  of  being  found 
liable  for  unauthorized  law  enforce- 
ment actions.  A  challenge  of  such  au- 


thority is  bolstered  by  the  fact  that 
virtually  every  other  Federal  law  en- 
forcement agency  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  has  had  its  en- 
forcement powers  delineated  through 
specific  statutes. 

H.R.  498,  as  amended,  shapes  and 
puts  into  effect  the  Criminal  Investi- 
gation Branch  of  the  BIA.  This 
branch  will  be  responsible  for  the  in- 
vestigation and  presentation  for  pros- 
ecution of  violations  of  Federal  crimi- 
nal laws  that  occur  in  Indian  country. 
The  law  enforcement  professionals  in 
this  Branch  will  have  their  activities 
guided  by  an  inter-agency  agreement 
between  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  appropriate  officials  within  the 
Department  of  Justice,  and  will  coordi- 
nate their  activities  with  the  FBI  and 
the  U.S.  attorneys. 

Professionalism  and  dependability 
within  the  Branch  of  Criminal  Investi- 
gation are  essential  if  this  approach  is 
to  work.  Accordingly,  the  bill  as 
amended  establishes  that  the  Criminal 
Investigation  Branch  will  be  exempted 
from  the  Indian  Self-Determination 
Act  which  would  otherwise  allow 
tribes  to  assume  responsibility  and 
control  for  the  services  provided  by 
the  Branch.  It  provides  further  that 
the  law  enforcement  personnel  of  the 
Branch  will  be  subject  to  a  chain  of 
command  and  supervision  of  law  en- 
forcement professionals  from  the  field 
to  the  central  office,  rather  than  the 
current  regime  which  allows  law  en- 
forcement persormel  to  be  supervised 
by  non-law  enforcement  professionals. 
H.R.  498,  as  amended,  includes  sever- 
al provisions  that  promote  interagency 
law  enforcement  cooperation  and  com- 
munication in  Indian  country. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  enactment  of  H.R.  498,  as  re- 
ported out  of  committee.  This  bill  is  a 
significant  step  toward  improving  the 
effectiveness  of  law  enforcement  activ- 
ties  in  Indian  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman     from     New     York     [Mr. 

HORTON]. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona  for  yield- 
ing time  to  me,  and  I  take  this  time  to 
engage  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
and  the  chairman  of  the  committee  in 
a  colloquy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  nearly  11  years  ago,  I 
joined  with  Jack  Brooks  in  authoring 
the  Inspector  General  Act  of  1978.  I'm 
proud  to  say  that  we  now  have  IG's  in 
59  Federal  agencies,  including  all  Cabi- 
net departments  and  major  executive 
agencies,  except  the  CIA.  The  per- 
formance of  the  IG's  has  been  unani- 
mously praised,  with  literally  billions 
of  dollars  in  Federal  funds  having 
been  saved  as  a  result  of  their  efforts 
to  halt  waste,  fraud,  and  abuse. 

Proposals  have  recently  been  made 
to  grant  IG  investigative  agents  blan- 
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ket  law  enforcement  authority.  While 
we  are  all  concerned  about  the  safety 
of  IG  agents,  it  would  seem  important 
that  before  granting  such  authority 
Congress  should  further  evaluate  the 
role  of  lO  investigative  agents  and 
consider  the  ramifications  of  establish- 
ing 59  independent  law  enforcement 
agencies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  [Mr.  Rhodes],  it  is 
my  understanding  that  in  reporting 
H.R.  498  to  the  House  and  in  bringing 
it  to  the  floor  today  for  consideration, 
it  was  neither  the  intention  nor  pur- 
pose of  the  House  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs  to  provide  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  inspector 
general  investigative  agents  with  any 
law  enforcement  authorities  not  al- 
ready provided  under  current  law.  It  is 
also  my  understanding  that  it  was  nei- 
ther the  purpose  nor  intention  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  to  establish  through  H.R. 
498,  statutory  or  regulatory  means  not 
already  provided  under  current  law  by 
which  inspector  general  investigative 
agents  would  be  granted  authority  to 
carry  firearms,  and  execute  warrants, 
subpoenas,  and  arrests.  Is  my  under- 
standing correct? 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  wlU  yield,  the  gentleman's 
understanding  is  correct. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  concur  in  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  and  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  chairman  and  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  clarifying  that 
point.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
with  us  in  support  of  this  very  impor- 
tant law  enforcement  legislation. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Miller]  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  498,  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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COQUILLE  RESTORATION  ACT 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  to  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill  (H.R.  881)  to  provide 


for  restoration  of  the  Federal  trust  re- 
lationship with,  and  assistance  to  the 
Coquille  Tribe  of  Indians  and  the  indi- 
vidual members  consisting  of  the  Co- 
quille Tribe  of  Indians  and  for  other 
purposes,  as  amended. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  881 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotue  of 
Representatives    of  the    United   States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Coquille 
Restoration  Act". 

SEC.  t.  DEFINITIONS. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  Act— 

(1)  "Tribe"  means  the  Coquille  Indian 
Tribe  consisting  of  the  Upper  Coquille  and 
the  Lower  Coquille  Tribes  of  Indians; 

(2)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  or  his  designated  representa- 
tive; 

<3)  "Interim  Council"  means  the  govern- 
ing body  of  the  Coquille  Tribe  which  serves 
pursuant  to  section  8  of  this  Act; 

(4)  "Member"  means  those  p>ersons  eligi- 
ble for  enrollment  under  section  7  of  this 
Act  and  after  the  adoption  of  a  tribal  consti- 
tution, those  persons  added  to  the  roll  pur- 
suant to  such  constitution; 

(5)  "service  area"  means  the  area  com- 
posed of  Coos,  Curry,  Douglas.  Jaclison,  and 
Lane  Counties  in  the  State  of  Oregon; 

(6)  "State"  means  the  State  of  Oregon; 
and 

(7)  "Reservation"  means  those  lands  sub- 
sequently acquired  and  held  In  trust  by  the 
Secretary  for  the  benefit  of  the  Tribe. 

SEC.  3.  RESTORATION  OF  FEDERAL  RECOGNITION. 
RIGHTS.  AND  PRIVILEGES. 

(a)  FEDE31AL  Recognition.— Notwithstand- 
ing any  provision  of  law.  Federal  recogni- 
tion is  hereby  extended  to  the  Coquille 
Indian  Tribe.  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
therein,  all  laws  and  regulations  of  general 
application  to  Indians  or  nations,  tribes,  or 
bands  of  Indians  that  are  not  inconsistent 
with  any  specific  provision  of  this  Act  shall 
be  applicable  to  the  Tribe  and  its  Members. 

(b)  Restoration  or  Rights  and  Privi- 
leges.—Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (d) 
of  this  section,  all  rights  and  privileges  of 
this  Tribe  and  of  its  members  under  any 
Federal  treaty,  Executive  order,  agreement 
or  statute  or  under  any  other  authority, 
which  were  diminished  or  lost  under  the  Act 
of  August  13.  1954  (68  SUt.  724)  are  hereby 
restored  and  provisions  of  said  Act  shall  be 
inapplicable  to  the  Tribe  and  its  Members 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(c)  F*CDERAL  Services  and  Benefits.- Not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law  and 
without  regard  to  the  existence  of  a  reserva- 
tion, the  Tribe  and  its  members  shall  be  eli- 
gible, on  and  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  for  all  Federal  services  and  bene- 
fits furnished  to  federally  recognized  Indian 
tribes  or  their  members.  In  the  case  of  Fed- 
eral services  available  to  members  of  feder- 
ally recognized  tribes  residing  on  a  reserva- 
tion. Members  of  the  Tribe  in  the  Tribe's 
service  area  shall  be  deemed  to  be  residing 
on  a  reservation.  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  the  Tribe  shall  be  consid- 
ered an  Indian  tribe  for  the  purpose  of  the 
Indian  Tribal  Government  Tax  Status  Act 
(26  U.S.C.  7871). 

(d)  HoNTiNG,  Fishing,  Traffing,  and 
Watei.  Rights.— Nothing  in  this  Act  shall 
expand,  reduce,  or  effect  in  any  manner  any 
hunting,  fishing,  trapping,  gathering,  or 
water  right  of  the  Tribe  and  its  Members. 


(e)  Indian  Reorganization  Act  Afplica- 
BILITY.— The  Act  of  June  18,  1934  (48  Stet. 
984),  as  amended,  shall  be  applicable  to  the 
Tribe  and  its  members. 

(f)  Certain  Rights  Not  Altered.— Except 
as  specifically  provided  in  this  Act,  nothing 
in  this  Act  shall  alter  any  property  right  or 
obligation,  any  contractual  right  or  obliga- 
tion, or  any  obligation  for  taxes  levied. 

SEC.  4.  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT. 

(a)  Plan  for  Economic  Development.— 
The  Secretary  shall— 

(1)  enter  into  negotiations  with  the  gov- 
erning body  of  the  Tribe  with  respect  to  es- 
tablishing a  plan  for  economic  development 
for  this  Tribe; 

(2)  In  accordance  with  this  section  and  not 
later  than  two  years  after  the  adoption  of  a 
tribal  constitution  as  provided  in  section  9, 
develop  such  a  plan;  and 

(3)  upon  the  approval  of  such  plan  by  the 
governing  body  of  the  Tribe,  submit  such 
plan  to  the  Congress. 

(b)  Restrictions  To  Be  Contained  in 
Plan.— Any  proposed  transfer  of  real  prop- 
erty contained  In  the  Plan  developed  by  the 
Secretary  under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  con- 
sistent with  the  requirements  of  section  5  of 
this  Act. 

SEC.  5.  TRANSFER  OF  LAND  TO  BE  HELD  IN  TRUST. 

(a)  Lands  To  Be  Taken  in  Trust.— The 
Secretary  shall  accept  any  real  property  lo- 
cated in  Coos  and  Curry  counties  not  to 
exceed  one  thousand  acres  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Tribe  if  conveyed  or  otherwise  trans- 
ferred to  the  Secretary:  Provided,  That,  at 
the  time  of  such  acceptance,  there  are  no 
adverse  legal  claims  on  such  property  in- 
cluding outstanding  liens,  mortgages  or 
taxes  owed.  The  Secretary  may  accept  any 
additional  acreage  in  the  Tribe's  service 
area  pursuant  to  his  authority  under  the 
Act  of  June  18,  1934  (48  Stat.  984). 

(b)  Lands  To  Be  Part  or  the  Reserva- 
tion.—Subject  to  the  conditions  imposed  by 
this  section,  the  land  transferred  shall  be 
taken  in  the  name  of  the  United  States  in 
trust  for  the  Tribe  and  shall  be  part  of  its 
reservation. 

(c)  Lands  To  Be  Nontaxable.— Any  real 
property  taken  into  trust  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Tribe  under  this  section  shall  be  exempt 
from  all  local.  State,  and  Federal  taxation 
as  of  the  date. 

SEC  «.  CRIMINAL  AND  CIVIL  JURISDICTION. 

The  State  shall  exercise  criminal  and  civil 
jurisdiction  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
reservation,  in  accordance  with  section  1162 
of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  and  section 
1360  of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  respec- 
tively. Retrocession  of  such  jurisdiction  may 
be  obtained  pursuant  to  section  403  of  the 
Act  of  April  11.  1968  (82  Stat.  77). 

SEC  7.  MEMBERSHIP  ROLLS. 

(a)  Compilation  op  Tribal  Membership.— 
Within  one  year  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  shall  compile  a  roll  of  the 
Coquille  Indian  Tribe. 

(b)  Criteria  por  Enrollments.— (1)  Until 
a  tribal  constitution  is  adopted,  a  person 
shall  be  placed  on  the  membership  roll  if 
the  individual  is  living,  is  not  &n  enrolled 
member  of  another  federally  recognized 
tribe,  is  of  Coquille  ancestry,  possesses  at 
least  one  eight  or  more  of  Indian  blood 
quantum  and  If— 

(A)  that  individual's  name  was  listed  on 
the  Coquille  roll  compiled  and  approved  by 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  on  August  20 
1960: 

(B)  that  individual  was  not  listed  on  but 
met  the  requirements  that  had  to  be  met  to 
be  listed  on  the  Coquille  roll  compiled  and 
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approved  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
on  August  29, 1960;  or 

(C)  that  individual  is  a  lineal  descendant 
of  an  Individual,  living  or  dead,  identified  by 
subparagraph  (A)  or  (B). 

(2)  After  adoption  of  a  tribal  constitution, 
said  constitution  shall  govern  membership 
in  the  Tribe:  Provided,  That  in  addition  to 
meeting  any  other  criteria  Imposed  in  such 
tribal  constitution,  any  person  added  to  the 
roll  has  to  be  of  Coquille  Indian  ancestry 
and  cannot  be  a  member  of  another  Feder- 
ally recognized  Indian  tribe. 

(c)  CoHCLUSivi:  Proof  of  Coquille  Amces- 

TRY    AMD    DECRXE    OF    INDIAK    BLOOD    QUAM- 

TUM.— For  the  purpose  of  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  accept  any 
avaUable  evidence  establishing  Coquille  an- 
cestry and  the  required  amount  of  Indian 
blood  quantum.  However,  the  Secretary 
shall  accept  as  conclusive  evidence  of  Co- 
quille ancestry  information  contained  in  the 
CoquiUe  roll  compUed  by  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  on  August  29,  1960  and  as 
conclusive  evidence  of  Indian  blood  quan- 
tum the  Information  contained  in  the  Janu- 
ary 1st,  1940.  Census  Roll  of  non-reservation 
Indians  of  the  Grand  Ronde-SUetz  Agency. 
8EC  8.  ii«i:rim  government. 

Until  a  new  tribal  constitution  and  bylaws 
are  adopted  and  become  effective  under  sec- 
tion 9  of  this  Act,  the  Tribe's  governing 
body  shaU  be  an  Interim  Council.  The  ini- 
tial membership  of  the  Interim  CouncU 
shall  consist  of  the  members  of  the  Tribal 
Council  of  the  Coquille  Tribe  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  and  the  Interim 
CouncU  shall  continue  to  operate  in  the 
manner  prescribed  for  the  Tribal  CouncU 
under  the  tribal  bylaws  adopted  on  AprU  23, 
1979.  Any  new  members  fUllng  vacancies  on 
the  Interim  Council  must  meet  the  criteria 
for  enrollment  in  section  7(b)  of  this  Act 
and  be  elected  in  the  same  manner  as  are 
Tribal  CouncU  members  under  the  AprU  23, 
1979  bylaws. 


[Mr.  Rhodes]  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Miller]. 


tras  listed  on 
approved  by 
n  August  20, 

listed  on  but 
to  be  met  to 
;ompUed  and 


SEC.  ».  TRIBAL  CONSTITUTION. 

(a)  Election;  Time  and  Procedure.— Upon 
the  completion  of  the  tribal  membership 
roll  and  upon  the  written  request  of  the  In- 
terim CouncU,  the  Secretary  shall  conduct, 
by  secret  ballot,  an  election  for  the  purpose 
of  adopting  a  constitution  for  the  Tribe.  Ab- 
sentee balloting  shall  be  permitted  regard- 
less of  voter  residence.  In  every  other 
regard  the  election  shall  be  held  according 
to  section  16  of  the  Act  of  June  18,  1934  (48 
Stat.  984),  as  amended. 

(b)  Election  of  Tribal  Officials;  Proce- 
dures.—Not  later  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty  days  after  the  Tribe  adopts  a  consti- 
tution and  bylaws,  the  Secretary  shall  con- 
duct an  election  by  secret  ballot  for  the  pur- 
pose of  electing  tribal  officials  as  provided 
in  the  tribal  constitution.  Said  election  shall 
be  conducted  according  to  the  procedures 
sUted  in  paragraph  (a)  of  this  section 
except  to  the  extent  that  said  procedures 
conflict  with  the  tribal  constitution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MxjRTHA).  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  wUl  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Miller]  will  be  recognized  for  20  mm- 
utes  and  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 


general  leave 
Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative 
days  in  which  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  on  H.R.  881.  the  biU 
now  under  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  881.  a  bUl  to  provide  Federal  rec- 
ognition for  the  Coquille  Indian  Tribe. 
This  bill  was  recently  reported  favor- 
ably by  the  Interior  Committee. 

The  Federal  Government  terminat- 
ed recognition  of  the  Coquille  Tribe  in 
1954  over  the  strong  objections  of  the 
Tribe. 

Enactment  of  this  bill  will  restore  all 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  tribe  and 
its  memboFs  lost  because  of  the  Feder- 
al termination  action. 

The  tribe  has  about  550  members, 
many  of  whom  live  in  the  Coos  Bay. 
OR,  area.  Many  of  these  individuals 
are  descendants  of  Indians  who  were 
earlier  removed  from  these  lands  by 
the  Federal  Government,  but  who  sub- 
sequently returned  to  their  aboriginal 
lands. 

The  tribe  is  organized.  It  holds  regu- 
lar meetings  and  elections  and  has 
maintained   an   updated   membership 

roll. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  termination  era 
was  one  of  the  darkest  periods  of  Fed- 
eral Indian  policy.  It  represented  an 
attempt  to  eradicate  govemment-to- 
govemment  relations,  abolish  cultural 
values,  and  abrogate  treaties.  That  era 
is  over  and  let  us  hope  it  will  never 
return.  However,  we  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  correct  mistakes  made  during 
termination.  This  legislation  is  one 
such  bill. 

It  is  our  committee's  conclusion  that 
Federal  recognition  should  be  re- 
turned to  this  tribe.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  [Mr.  DePa- 
zio],  who  has  worked  so  terribly  hard 
on  this  legislation,  for  an  explanation 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  DeFAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  881.  a  bill  to  restore  the  Coquille 
Tribe  of  Oregon.  The  Coquilles  are 
among  the  western  Oregon  Indian 
tribes  terminated  by  Congress  in  1954 
under  the  now  discredited  assimilation 
policy  of  that  day.  Of  the  Oregon  ter- 
minated tribes  the  Coquilles  are  the 
last  to  seek  restoration  by  Congress. 


The  others,  including  the  Confeder- 
ated tribes  of  Coos.  Lower  Umpqua. 
and  Siuslaw  Indians  and  the  Cow 
Creek  Band  of  Umpqua  Indians,  both 
located  in  my  district,  were  restored  by 
individual  acts  In  recent  years. 

Congress  acted  in  1956  to  terminate 
the  western  Oregon  tribes  because  of  a 
determination  to  assimilate  Indians 
into  the  dominant  white  culture.  The 
argvunent  at  the  time  was  that  Indians 
would  be  better  served  by  being  re- 
lieved of  the  Federal  trust  relation- 
ship. 

The  consequence  was  economic  and 
cultural  disaster.  Tribal  members  were 
no  longer  eligible  for  Indian  health 
and  education  programs.  The  ability 
of  the  tribe  to  fimction  as  a  sovereign 
entity  was  lost.  Tribal  members  scat- 
tered and  the  identity  of  the  Coquilles 
as  a  living  part  of  Oregon's  heritage 
faded.  Economic  surveys  of  the  termi- 
nated tribes  have  repeatedly  found 
that  tribal  members  were  among  the 
most  economically  disadvantaged  In 
their  communities. 

Restoration  means  reestablishment 
of  Federal  health,  education,  and  eco- 
nomic development  services  as  well  as 
the  important  benefits  of  a  govem- 
ment-to-govemment  relationship  with 
the  United  States.  H.R.  881  provides 
Federal  recognition  of  the  Coquille 
Tribe  and  establishes  eligibility  for 
Federal  Indian  services. 

H.R.  881  is  cosponsored  by  the  entire 
Oregon  House  delegation.  I  have  re- 
ceived numerous  resolutions  of  sup- 
port from  southwestern  Oregon  in- 
cluding the  boards  of  commissioners 
from  Curry  and  Coos  Counties  as  well 
as  local  port  authorities,  city  councils, 
and  State  and  local  officials.  I  am 
proud  to  sponsor  this  bill  and  I  urge 
the  Members  to  approve  it. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  881.  the  Coquille  Restoration 
Act.  which  restores  Federal  recogni- 
tion to  the  last  of  a  handful  of  small 
tribes  in  western  Oregon  which  had 
their  political  relationship  with  the 
United  States  terminated  by  Congress 
in  the  1950's. 

The  Republican  members  of  the 
committee  believe  this  bill  is  justified 
for  several  reasons.  First,  the  Western 
Oregon  Termination  Act  was  passed 
over  the  strong  objection  of  the  tribe. 
Second,  in  spite  of  the  termination, 
the  tribe  and  its  members  have  contin- 
ued to  maintain  their  governmental 
structure  and  tribal  membership  roll. 

Third,  this  bill  is  very  similar  to  the 
other  restoration  bills  enacted  by  Con- 
gress for  terminated  tribes  in  western 
Oregon.  The  blU  reinstates  the  eligibil- 
ity of  the  tribe  and  its  members  for 
Federal  services  and  benefits,  author- 
izes the  acquisition  of  a  land  base  for 
the  tribe,  and  directs  the  preparation 
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of  an  economic  development  plan  for 
the  tribe. 

The  administration  has  gone  on 
record  as  opposing  this  bill.  The  ad- 
ministration's opposition  is  based  on 
its  belief  that  the  Coquille  Tribe 
should  be  required  to  seek  Federal  rec- 
ognition through  the  administrative 
recognition  process  within  the  IDepart- 
ment  of  the  Interior.  We  have  consid- 
ered the  position  of  the  administration 
on  this  point  and  have  determined 
that  we  cannot  accommodate  it  in  this 
case.  Because  Congress  {u:ted  in  the 
1950's  to  terminate  the  Federal  rela- 
tionship with  the  Coquille  Tribe,  we 
believe  that  Congress  should  assimie 
the  responsibility  for  restoring  this  re- 
lationship. 

For  these  reasons,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  H.R.  881  and  the 
restoration  of  the  Coquille  Tribe. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Robert  F.  Smith]. 

Mr.  ROBERT  F.  SMITH.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  here  to  support  the  position 
of  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon,  to  reestablish  the  Coquilles  as 
a  tribe  within  the  canopy  of  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  35  years  ago  this 
Nation  made  a  mistake.  It  was  at- 
tempting, I  think  at  that  time  in  good 
faith,  to  reestablish  the  Indians  as 
part  of  the  modem  fiber  of  America, 
and  in  doing  so,  it  forgot  about  the 
fact  that  Indians  have  been  deprived, 
are  deprived  now,  and  since  that  time 
to  the  point  that  this  small  tribe,  the 
last  of  63  tribes,  has  been  reestab- 
lished as  an  official  tribe  to  qualify 
under  Federal  support  systems  for 
Indians  for  education  benefits,  for 
economic  benefits,  and  for  health 
benefits. 

It  is  no  secret  that  we  are  trying  to 
rectify  what  occurred  35  years  ago,  as 
we  did,  and  as  this  Congress  supported 
me  last  year  in  reestablishing  the  Kla- 
maths  on  a  tribal  basis  status. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  here  to  join  with 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  DeFazio].  I  congratulate 
him  for  this  legislation.  Every  member 
of  the  Oregon  delegation  supports  this 
legislation.  There  is  no  reason,  even 
though  the  administration  may 
oppose  it,  that  it  ought  not  to  have 
unanimous    support    from    this    Con- 


gress, 
Mr. 


yield 


RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  in  congratula- 
tions to  the  Oregon  delegation,  espe- 
cially the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  DeFazio]  for  moving  this  legisla- 
tion to  this  point. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  its  unanimous 
support. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ance  of  my  time. 

Mr.    MILLER 


Speaker, 
my  time. 


jrield  back  the  bal- 

of    California.    Mr. 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Miller]  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  881,  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended,  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


AUTHORIZING  TRANSFER  TO 
THE  REPUBLIC  OF  THE  PHILIP- 
PINES OF  TWO  EXCESS  NAVAL 
VESSELS 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  2344)  to  authorize  the  transfer 
to  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  of 
two  excess  naval  vessels. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  2344 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of  the    United   States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  AUTHORITY  TO  TRANSFER  CERTAIN 
EXCESS  NAVAL  VESSELS  TO  THE 
PHILIPPINES. 

(a)  Authority  To  Transfer  Without 
C^HAROE.— The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  is  au- 
thorized to  transfer  to  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines  without  charge  a  floating  dry- 
dock,  the  ex-AFDL-40,  and  a  medium  yard 
tug,  the  ex-YTM-776. 

(b)  Afpucable  Law.— Any  transfer  of  a 
vessel  under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  chapter  2  of  part  II  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  (22  U.S.C. 
2311  and  following),  except  that  section 
632(d)  of  that  Act  (22  U.S.C.  2392(d))  shaU 
not  apply  with  respect  to  that  transfer. 

(c)  Terms  op  Transfer.— Any  transfer  of  a 
vessel  under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  subject 
to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Presi- 
dent may  require. 

(d)  Expenses.— Any  costs  incurred  in  the 
transfer  of  a  vessel  under  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  at  the  expense  of  the  Republic  of 
the  Philippines. 

(e)  Expiration  of  Authority.- The  au- 
thority granted  by  this  section  shall  expire 
at  the  end  of  the  2-year  period  beginning  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Solarz]  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes and  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Broompield]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Solarz]. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  be  quite  brief.  I 
think  this  is  a  relatively  noncontrover- 
sial  bill.  It  passed  at  the  end  of  the 
last  session  of  Congress  here  in  the 
House,  but  time  ran  out  before  the  re- 
quest could  be  approved  by  the 
Senate. 

Consequently  we  are  back  here 
today  seeking  approval,  at  the  request 
of  the  administration,  to  transfer  on  a 
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grant  basis  two  surplus  naval  vessels,  a 
floating  drydock  and  a  medium  yard 
tug  to  the  Philippines. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pentagon  has  de- 
termined that  these  two  vessels,  the 
floating  drydock  and  the  tug,  are  not 
needed  by  the  U.S.  Navy  any  longer. 
They  no  longer  coimt  toward  the  ob- 
jective of  the  600-ship  Navy.  We  no 
longer  have  any  use  for  them.  It  turns 
out.  however,  that  our  friends  in  the 
Philippines  can  use  them,  and  conse- 
quently the  administration  has  decid- 
ed that  it  would  be  appropriate  to  give 
these  two  vessels  which  we  no  longer 
need  to  the  Filipinos. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  also 
provides  that  the  Philippines  wUl  pay 
for  the  costs  of  bringing  this  tug  and 
the  floating  drydock  over  to  the  Phil- 
ippines. Mr.  Speaker,  the  alternative 
would  be  for  us  to  scuttle  these  two 
vessels  which  would  cost  us  some  addi- 
tional money  in  order  to  enable  them 
to  be  towed  out  to  sea. 

D  1340 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Philippines  is  one 
of  our  closest  friends  in  Asia.  They 
have  worked  with  us  in  an  effort  to 
preserve  the  peace  in  the  region. 

They  have  a  lot  of  difficulties  there 
at  the  present  time:  Substantial  pover- 
ty, a  Communist  insurgency,  a  sub- 
stantial foreign  debt.  But  enormous 
progress  has  been  made  over  the 
course  of  the  last  few  years  by  Presi- 
dent Aquino  and  her  government  in 
establishing  a  firm  fotmdation  for  de- 
mocracy. 

This  is  a  very  modest  gesture  on  our 
part  to  provide  some  additional  help 
for  the  Philippines.  I  think  we  should 
do  it.  The  administration  has  asked  us 
to  do  it. 

I  believe  the  legislation  enjoys  broad 
bipartisan  support  from  both  sides  of 
the  aisle,  and  I  urge  its  adoption  by 
the  House. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  join  with  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Solarz]  in  the  sponsorship  of 
this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  understand  the  ad- 
ministration strongly  supports  this 
legislation  and  I  have  received  notice 
from  OMB  of  the  administration's 
support. 

I  would  like  to  express  my  personal 
support  for  this  legislation. 

The  United  States  and  the  Philip- 
pines have  enjoyed  a  long  friendship 
based  on  common  values  and  interests. 
Our  military  assistance  to  the  Philip- 
pines is  a  sign  of  that  friendship  and 
our  commitment  to  assist  the  democ- 
racy in  that  country. 

The  young  democracy  in  the  Philip- 
pines needs  our  support.  The  Aquino 
government  is  threatened  by  Commu- 
nist forces  attempting  to  thwart  the 
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return  of  democracy  to  the  Philip- 
pines. The  New  People's  Army  is 
waging  a  ruthless  guerrilla  war.  Fur- 
thermore, the  Soviet  Union  has  a  sig- 
nificant naval  presence  in  East  Asia,  to 
intimidate  the  free  nations  of  that 
region. 

This  legislation  will  allow  the  United 
States  to  transfer  two  naval  vessels  to 
the  Philippines  at  no  cost  to  the 
American  taxpayer.  They  are  a  tangi- 
ble symbol  of  America's  commitment 
to  the  Philippines. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
measure. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support 
ot  H.R.  2344,  to  provide  authority  for  the 
transfer  to  the  Philippines  of  a  floating  dry- 
dock  and  a  medium  yard  tug  which  have  been 
declared  excess  by  the  United  States  Navy. 
This  legislation  makes  a  small  but  important 
contribution  to  the  ongoing  close  military  rela- 
tionship between  the  United  States  and  the 
Philippines.  It  should  be  emphasized  that 
these  vessels  have  already  been  retired  and 
removed  from  the  naval  registry.  If  they  were 
not  transfen^ed  to  another  country,  their  dis- 
posal would  result  in  additional  costs  to  the 
taxpayer. 

These  vessels  will  help  the  modernization 
program  of  the  Philippine  Navy.  The  legislation 
also  provides  that  the  transfer  costs  will  be 
paid  by  the  Government  of  the  Philippines. 
Thus  an  important  foreign  policy  objective  can 
t)e  advanced  at  minimum  cost. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation  has  full  biparti- 
san support  and  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  BROOMPIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SOLlARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MuRTHA).  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Solarz]  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill,  H.R.  2344. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill 
was  passed. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 

the  table. 


SENSE  OF  CONGRESS  WITH  RE- 
SPECT TO  ASSASSINATION  OF 
COL.  JAMES  ROWE  IN  THE 
PHILIPPINES 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks and  include  therein  extraneous 
material  on  H.R.  2344.  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  agree  to  the 
concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res. 
121)  to  express  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress with  respect  to  the  assassination 
of  Col.  James  Rowe  in  the  Philippines. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.  Con.  Res.  121 

Whereas  on  April  21,  1989,  Colonel  James 
N.  Rowe,  the  Chief  of  the  Ground  Forces 
Division  of  the  Joint  United  States  Military 
Assistance  Group  in  the  Philippines,  was 
brutally  assassinated  while  en  route  to  his 
office;  and 

Whereas  in  a  press  statement  the  day 
after  this  murderous  act  was  committed. 
Roily  Kintanar,  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
General  Command  of  the  New  Peoples 
Army,  stated  not  only  that  the  New  People's 
Army  was  responsible  for  Colonel  Rowe's 
murder  but  that  the  New  People's  Army 
would  continue  to  attack  American  person- 
nel and  installations  In  the  PhUippines: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring/,  That  the  Con- 
gn"ess— 

(1)  categorically  rejects  any  attempts  by 
the  New  People's  Army,  whether  through 
assassinations  or  through  other  methods  of 
violence  or  intimidation,  to  force  the  United 
States  to  withdraw  from  military  facilities 
in  the  Philippines  or  to  end  its  support  for 
the  democratically  elected  Government  of 
the  Philippines; 

(2)  declares  that  the  United  States  should 
continue  to  provide  economic  and  military 
assistance  to  the  Philippines  In  order  to  fa- 
cilitate efforts  by  the  government  of  the 
Philippines  to  consolidate  democracy,  ad- 
dress the  underlying  economic  problems 
that  confront  that  country,  and  combat  the 
New  People's  Army  Insurgency;  and 

(3)  further  declares  that  the  United  States 
win  not  be  deterred  from  utilizing  all  mili- 
tary facilities  in  the  Philippines  to  which 
the  United  States  currently  has  access  pur- 
suant to  the  military  bases  agreement  be- 
tween our  two  countries. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
SoLARZ]  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes and  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Broomfield]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Solarz]. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consvune. 

Mr.  Speaker,  about  a  month  ago  a 
genuine  American  hero.  Col.  James 
Rowe,  the  first  American  POW  to 
escape  from  captivity  in  Vietnam,  was 
brutally  assassinated  by  a  sparrow's 
squad  of  the  Communist  dominated 
New  Peoples  Army  in  the  Philippines. 

The  purpose  of  this  resolution  today 
is  to  send  a  very  clear  message  to  the 
leadership  of  the  Communist  Party  of 
the  Philippines  and  their  military 
arm,  the  New  Peoples  Army,  that  the 
United  States  will  not  be  intimidated 
by  threats  or  acts  of  assassination  into 


withdrawing  from  military  facilities  in 
the  Philippines,  which  by  virtue  of  a 
treaty  with  the  Philippines  we  have 
every  right  to  utilize.  Nor  will  we,  as  a 
result  of  these  threats  and  attempts  at 
intimidation,  walk  away  from  our  obli- 
gations to  the  duly  elected  Govern- 
ment of  the  Philippines. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  action  of 
the  Congress  today  will  persuade  the 
NPA  and  the  CPP  in  the  Philippines 
to  desist  from  this  dastardly  course  of 
action.  They  have  Issued  threats 
against  the  lives  of  many  Americans  in 
the  Philippines  who  are  engaged  in 
some  way  with  efforts  to  help  the 
Government  of  the  Philippines  cope 
with  this  violent  challenge  to  the  duly 
constituted  democratic  system  of  gov- 
errunent  In  their  country. 

As  we  speak,  these  men  and  women, 
representatives  of  the  United  States, 
are  risking  their  lives  to  help  a  friend- 
ly democracy  survive  In  Asia.  We 
would  be  remiss  In  our  responsibilities, 
both  to  those  men  and  women  whose 
lives  may  be  at  stake  as  well  as  to  our 
Filipino  friends  who  are  so  deeply 
committed  to  the  cause  and  concept  of 
democracy,  which  is  what  our  country 
Is  all  about.  If  we  were  not  to  take  this 
action  today  and  make  It  clear  that  we 
are  not  going  to  be  Intimidated  by 
such  acts  of  assassination  now  or  in 
the  future. 

Colonel  Rowe  cannot  unfortunately 
be  called  back  to  life.  But  by  passing 
this  resolution  today,  which  provides  a 
renewed  expression  of  American  sup- 
port for  our  friends  In  the  Philippines, 
we  help  to  assume  that  Colonel  Rowe 
did  not  die  in  vain. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  upon  my  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  who 
share  my  anguish  over  the  assassina- 
tion of  Colonel  Rowe  to  join  with  me, 
and  with  the  members  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  who  reported  this 
resolution  out  a  short  while  ago.  in 
voting  for  this  effort  to  put  the  U.S. 
Congress  on  record  that  we  will  not  be 
intimidated  by  threats  or  acts  of  vio- 
lence in  the  Philippines  now  or  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  express 
my  support  for  this  resolution  and  ex- 
press my  deepest  sympathy  to  Colonel 
Rowe's  family.  His  children  should 
know  of  our  undying  respect  for  their 
father's  sacrifice. 

The  cost  of  freedom  has  always  been 
high.  No  one  knows  better  than  the 
families  of  those  Amerlcaais  who  have 
paid  the  ultimate  price.  It  Is  appropri- 
ate that  Congress  should  honor  the 
sacrifice  that  Col.  James  Rowe  made 
for  his  country  and  the  Filipino 
people. 

Col.  James  Rowe  was  assisting  the 
Filipino  Army  In  Its  fight  against  the 
New  People's  Army.  He  was  one  of 
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many  brave  and  dedicated  Americans 
waging  the  twilight  struggle  against 
tjrranny  in  the  Philippines. 

The  New  People's  Army  can  murder 
a  man,  but  they  cannot  destroy  an 
idea.  The  idea  of  freedom  and  democ- 
racy lives  in  the  hearts  of  Americans 
and  Filipinos  alilie.  We  stand  together 
in  the  struggle  for  freedom  from  the 
tyranny  that  the  New  People's  Army 
represents. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
resolution,  to  honor  the  memory  of 
Col.  James  Rowe. 

D  1350 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consimie  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Roth],  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
read  this  resolution  before  voting  on 
it.  Seen  in  the  bright  light  of  Colonel 
Rowe's  distinguished  career  and  his  ul- 
timate sacrifice,  this  measure  is  inad- 
equate and  inappropriate.  We  can— 
and  should— do  better  by  Colonel 
Rowe. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  might 
wonder  why  this  question  is  being 
raised.  My  response  is  that  Col.  James 
Rowe  is  that  rarest  and  most  precious 
of  national  treasures:  a  true  national 
hero.  Instead  of  honoring  Colonel 
Rowe's  memory,  this  resolution  is 
being  used  to  make  a  political  state- 
ment about  our  monetary  support  for 
the  Philippine  Government. 

On  a  day  when  we  should  be  honor- 
ing a  brave  soldier  and  patriot,  some  in 
this  Chamber  seek  to  play  internation- 
al politics  with  his  memory.  To  me, 
this  is  unseemly. 

Let  each  Member  of  this  House  ask: 
Of  what  value  is  this  resolution  to 
Colonel  Rowe's  widow,  to  his  children, 
or  to  his  family?  Is  this  resolution  the 
language  you  would  use  to  honor  a 
man  who  dedicated  his  life  to  this 
country?  How  pitiful  is  this  measure 
for  a  man  of  Colonel  Rowe's  bravery. 

Consider  Col.  James  Rowe's  career. 
Captured  in  Vietnam,  he  spent  5  years 
in  a  POW  camp,  enduring  torture,  soli- 
tary confinement,  and  starvation.  Yet 
he  summoned  the  strength  and  cour- 
age to  escape,  the  first  American  to 
make  it  back  from  his  imprisonment. 

In  battle.  Colonel  Rowe  proved  his 
bravery.  A  grateful  Nation  bestowed 
on  him  the  Silver  Star,  two  Bronze 
Stars,  the  Legion  of  Merit,  and  two 
Purple  Hearts. 

To  honor  its  faUen  heroes  is  a  time- 
less duty  of  nations.  The  ancient 
Greeks  are  unequaled  in  their  stirring 
eloquence.  Rather  than  this  resolu- 
tion. Colonel  Rowe's  memory  would  be 
better  honored  by  this  immortal  pas- 
sage from  Thucydides'  Funeral  Ora- 
tion of  Pericles: 

So  they  gmve  their  bodies  to  the  common- 
wealth and  received  praise  that  will  never 


die,  and  with  it  the  grandest  of  all  sepul- 
chers.  not  that  In  which  their  mortal  bones 
are  laid,  but  a  home  in  the  minds  of  men, 
where  their  glory  remains  fresh  to  stir 
speech  or  action. 

Those  words  are  the  kind  of  honor 
Colonel  Rowe  deserves.  Let  us  with- 
draw House  Concurrent  Resolution 
121  and  rewrite  it  to  meet  a  higher 
standard,  one  that  is  fitting  for  a  hero 
who  gave  his  life  for  his  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  a  proposed 
resolution  with  my  statement: 

A  Resolution  Introduced  by  Mr.  Roth 

Whereas  Colonel  James  N.  Rowe  served 
his  country  with  honor  and  distinction 
throughout  his  career  in  the  United  States 
Armed  Forces; 

Whereas  Colonel  Rowe  repeatedly  demon- 
strated his  bravery  and  professional  excel- 
lence, earning  the  Silver  Star,  the  Legion  of 
Merit,  two  Bronze  Stars,  the  Meritorious 
Service  medal,  and  two  Purple  Hearts; 

Whereas  Colonel  Rowe's  five  years'  cap- 
tivity in  a  Vletcong  prison  camp,  where  he 
was  subjected  to  beatings,  torture,  depriva- 
tion of  food  and  water,  and  periods  of  isola- 
tion up  to  23  months,  left  no  lasting  mark  of 
bitterness  upon  him,  but  rather  became  the 
source  of  valuable  lessons  that  he  imparted 
as  an  instructor  to  other  soldiers  and  to  the 
general  public  through  his  books  and  writ- 
ings; 

Whereas  Colonel  Rowe  was  the  first 
American  to  escape  from  a  Communist 
prison  camp  in  the  Vietnam  war; 

Whereas  Colonel  Rowe  was  slain  on  April 
21.  1989  in  Manila,  where  he  served  as  the 
chief  United  States  military  adviser  to  the 
Philippine  armed  forces; 

Whereas  the  assailants,  members  of  the 
Communist  New  People's  Army,  assassinat- 
ed Colonel  Rowe  precisely  because  he  was  a 
distinguished  representative  of  the  United 
States  Armed  Forces:  and 

Whereas  Colonel  Rowe  is  survived  by  his 
wife  and  four  children:  Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Congress- 
Recognizes  that  Colonel  James  N.  Rowe 
was  &n  exemplary  officer; 

Declares  that  Colonel  Rowe  is  entitled  to 
the  grateful  remembrance  of  every  Ameri- 
can; 

Condemns  the  assassination  of  Colonel 
Rowe  as  a  cowardly,  terrorist  act; 

Urges  the  appropriate  authorities  to  make 
all  possible  efforts  to  bring  the  assailants  to 
justice; 

Expresses  to  Colonel  Rowe's  wife  and  chil- 
dren the  deepest  sympathies  of  the  Ameri- 
can people;  and 

Further  declares  that  Colonel  Rowe's 
bravery,  dedication,  and  sacrifice  are  a  shin- 
ing example  of  heroism,  patriotism,  and 
honor,  for  all  Americans  to  cherish  as  the 
ultimate  contribution  by  a  true  hero. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume  in 
order  to  conclude  for  the  majority. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  compelled  to  say 
that  my  very  good  friend  from  Wiscon- 
sin seems  to  have  misunderstood  the 
purpose  of  this  resolution.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  resolution  was  not  to  deliv- 
er a  eulogy  for  Colonel  Rowe.  That 
was  done  appropriately  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  funeral. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  at  the  funeral 
services  for  Colonel  Rowe.  I  am  not 
sure  that  I  recognized  my  very  good 
friend   from   Wisconsin   at   the   time 
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those  services  were  conducted.  Several 
Members  of  this  House  who  went  to 
the  funeral  services,  including  among 
them  those  like  myself  who  had  never 
met  him  personally,  did  so  because  we 
wanted  to  personally  participate  in  the 
tribute  which  was  paid  at  that  time  to 
the  memory  of  this  extraordinary  and 
patriotic  American. 

The  purpose  of  this  resolution 
today,  however,  is  to  make  a  statement 
of  American  policy,  that  the  United 
States  is  not  going  to  be  intimidated 
by  those  who  were  responsible  for  the 
assassination  of  Colonel  Rowe. 

Why  does  my  friend  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  think  Colonel  Rowe 
was  lulled?  It  was  not  an  accident,  it 
was  not  because  he  had  had  some  ar- 
gument with  some  Filipino  who  decid- 
ed to  execute  him. 

He  was  murdered  because  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  the  Philippines 
wanted  to  send  a  message  to  the 
United  States  of  America.  That  mes- 
sage was  that  unless  we  walked  away 
from  the  Philippines,  unless  we 
stopped  utilizing  our  bases,  unless  we 
stopped  continuing  to  provide  assist- 
ance to  the  Goverrunent  of  the  Philip- 
pines in  order  to  enable  it  to  do  a 
better  job  in  countering  this  Commu- 
nist insurgency,  they  might  kill  addi- 
tional Americans  in  the  future. 

The  message  was  clear  and  most  of 
us  understood  exactly  what  this  mes- 
sage was  intended  to  do. 

We  were  faced  with  several  alterna- 
tives. We  could  have  ignored  this  mur- 
derous act.  But  if  we  had  done  so, 
those  who  were  responsible  for  the 
murder  of  Colonel  Rowe  might  have 
concluded  that  we  were  afraid  to  re- 
spond, that  their  message  had  simk 
home  and  that  perhaps  we  might  con- 
sider doing  the  very  things  they  mur- 
dered Colonel  Rowe  for  in  order  to 
have  us  do. 

Or,  we  had  another  alternative:  to 
send  the  message  back,  which  we  are 
attempting  to  do  in  this  resolution,  in 
which  we  say  to  those  responsible  for 
the  assassination  of  Colonel  Rowe: 
"Your  efforts  have  not  succeeded  and 
they  will  not  succeed." 

Let  me  assure  my  friend  from  Wis- 
consin this  is  not  some  subtle  or  so- 
phisticated effort  on  our  part  to  build 
a  record  in  favor  of  new  spending  ini- 
tiatives for  the  Philippines.  That  will 
come  up  at  a  later  time  and  will  be 
dealt  with  separately. 

This  resolution  has  one  purpose  and 
one  purpose  only,  to  send  a  message 
right  back  to  those  people  in  the  Phil- 
ippines responsible  for  the  murder  of 
an  extraordinarily  distinguished 
American  colonel. 

I  have  to  believe  that  the  other  dedi- 
cated Americans  working  in  the  Phil- 
ippines who,  like  Colonel  Rowe,  are  on 
the  list  of  potential  targets— and  there 
is  such  a  list  and  as  we  speak  their 
lives  are  in  danger— would  want  us  to 
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pass  this  resolution.  There  is  at  least  a 
chance  that  if  those  responsible  for 
this  murder  can  get  it  through  their 
thick  skulls  that  a  great  power  like  the 
United  States  does  not  turn  tail  and 
nin  simply  because  they  are  threaten- 
ing American  lives,  that  maybe  they 
will  think  twice  before  they  murder 
another  American. 

I  do  not  know  if  they  will  thmk 
twice;  possibly  they  will  not.  I  am  not 
overly  optimistic.  But  I  say  to  my 
friend  from  Wisconsin  and  to  the 
other  Members  of  this  House  that  we 
have  an  obligation  to  pass  this  resolu- 
tion, in  order  to  let  the  Commimists  in 
the  PhUippines  know  that  they  cannot 
intimidate  us. 

What  is  the  alternative?  To  turn  tail 
and  run,  to  leave  bases  that  are  essen- 
tial in  terms  of  our  capacity  to  pre- 
serve the  peace  and  maintain  a  bal- 
ance of  power  in  Asia  and  the  elimina- 
tion of  which  would  send  shock  waves 
throughout  the  region?  To  turn  our 
backs  on  democracy  in  the  Philip- 
pines? To  cut  off  American  aid  to  a 
struggling  democracy  that  needs  our 
help  in  order  to  translate  the  promises 
of  democracy  into  a  better  life  for  the 
Filipino  people?  Is  that  the  alemative? 

I  do  not  think  anybody  here  would 
want  to  accept  such  an  alternative.  So 
I  think  this  is  the  least  that  we  can  do. 

But  let  me  assure  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Roth] 
that  I  share  entirely  the  eloquent  trib- 
ute he  paid  to  Colonel  Rowe.  I  heard 
equally  eloquent  tributes  paid  to  him 
at  the  funeral  service  in  his  honor 
which  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  suitable 
occasion  for  it. 

D  1400 


If  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
feels  that  was  not  sufficient,  I  would 
be  more  than  pleased  to  participate  in 
a  special  order  in  honor  of  Colonel 
Rowe  in  which  Members  of  the  House 
would  be  free  to  express  their  views 
about  the  services  which  this  great 
man  contributed  to  his  country. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  FascellI. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  and 
join  him  in  the  eloquent  remarks  that 
he  has  just  made  with  regard  to  Colo- 
nel Rowe,  and  I  rise  in  full  support  of 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  House  Con- 
current Resolution  121,  expressing  the  sense 
of  Congress  regarding  the  brutal  assassination 
of  Col.  James  N.  Rowe  by  the  New  People's 
Army,  a  terrorist  organization  in  the  Philip- 
pines. Colonel  Rowe  was  a  dedicated  military 
officer,  serving  as  Chief  of  the  Ground  Forces 
Division  of  the  Joint  United  States  Military  As- 
sistance Advisory  Group  at  the  time  of  his 
death. 

The  New  People's  Army  has  apparently 
launched  a  campaign  against  United  States 
nationals  and  facilities  in  the  Philippines  in  an 
effort  to  force  the  government  of  Cory  Aquino 


to  abrogate  the  bases  agreement.  The  resolu- 
tion states  the  determination  of  the  American 
people  not  to  be  deterred  by  such  heinous 
acts  of  ten-orism  as  that  which  brought  down 
Colonel  Rowe,  and  declares  that  the  United 
States  presence  in  the  Philippines,  both  mili- 
tary and  economic,  will  be  in  no  way  altered 
by  this  incident.  The  mutual  interests  of  the 
Philippines  and  the  United  States  continue  to 
be  served  by  our  friendship  and  by  the  sub- 
stantial volume  of  United  States  assistance 
provided,  and  the  processes  of  democracy  so 
important  to  the  Philippines  future  will  be  nur- 
tured by  the  continuance  of  our  present 
policy. 

Our  sympathy  goes  out  to  the  family  and 
friends  of  Colonel  Rowe,  and  to  all  those 
whose  lives  have  been  affected  by  other  acts 
of  violence  against  such  dedicated  U.S.  serv- 
ants as  he. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Roth]. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  resolti- 
tion  condemns  assassination  and  it 
sends  a  strong  message  and  It  does  an 
honor  to  the  memory  of  Colonel 
Rowe. 

The  resolution  before  us  mentions 
Colonel  Rowe  only  twice,  and  the  per- 
petrators five  times,  and  it  does  not 
mention  Colonel  Rowe  in  the  opera- 
tive parts  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  435  Members 
of  Congress.  All  can  think  for  them- 
selves. All  can  read  the  resolution.  It  is 
very  short.  I  hope  that  they  will  vote 
this  sham  resolution  down  and  pass  a 
resolution  which  Congress  can  be 
proud  of,  and  pass  a  resolution  that 
will  do  justice  to  the  memory  of  Colo- 
nel Rowe.  to  his  wife,  and  to  his  chil- 
dren, and  something  we  can  hand  to 
them  with  pride.  This  resolution  we 
cannot. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  heartfelt 
support  for  House  Concun^ent  Resolution  121, 
to  express  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  assassination  of  Col.  James  John 
Nicholas  Rowe  in  the  Philippines.  Col.  Nick 
Rowe  was  shamelessly  assassinated  by  a 
Communist  terrorist  group  in  Quezon  City,  out- 
side Manila,  the  Philippines.  Colonel  Rowe 
was  serving  his  country  as  a  member  of  the 
armed  services  in  the  position  of  Ground 
Forces  Director  for  the  Joint  United  States 
Military  Advisory  Group  Headquarters.  This 
courageous  soldier  exemplified  the  American 
soldier  and  could,  without  any  resen/ation  be 
considered  a  hero. 

The  loss  of  any  soldier  who  is  serving  his 
country  is  a  terrible  loss.  The  loss  of  this 
Green  Beret  who  served  his  country  in  Viet- 
nam was  a  tragedy.  Colonel  Rowe  graduated 
from  the  U.S.  Military  Academy  in  1960  as  a 
second  lieutenant  in  field  artillery.  Not  satis- 
fied with  doing  the  minimum.  Colonel  Rowe 
graduated  from  two  of  the  Army's  more  pres- 
tigious and  difficult  courses,  the  Army's  Air- 
borne School  and  Ranger  School,  both  locat- 
ed at  Fort  Benning,  GA.  In  1961,  he  complet- 
ed the  field  artillery  officers  basic  course  at 


Fort  Sill,  OK.  Colonel  Rowe  then  accepted  the 
assignment  that  the  ordinary  avoid:  service 
with  the  U.S.  Army  Special  Forces.  His  first 
assignnwnt  was  with  the  7th  Special  Forces 
Group,  Fort  Bragg,  NC,  and  in  1962  he  grad- 
uated from  the  U.S.  Army  unconventional  war- 
fare scfiool  at  Fort  Bragg.  In  July  1963,  Colo- 
nel Rowe  deployed  to  the  jungles  of  Vietnam, 
where  the  Green  Berets  were  working  as  mili- 
tary advisers  and  joined  A-Detachment  A-23. 
Later  that  year,  Colonel  Rowe  was  captured 
by  the  Vietcong  after  a  firefight. 

In  captivity,  Colonel  Rowe  faced  torture,  sol- 
itary confinement,  starvation,  mental  and 
physical  abuse,  and  medical  neglect.  For  5 
long  years,  he  refused  to  give  into  the  indoc- 
trination rituals  of  the  Vietcong  and  managed 
three  escape  attempts.  After  being  pegged  as 
a  Special  Forces  soldier  and  merited  for  exe- 
cution. Colonel  Rowe  attempted  to  flee  his 
captors  one  more  time.  He  was  successful. 
Colonel  Rowe  returned  from  Vietnam  as  a 
genuine  American  hero.  But  Colonel  Rowe  did 
not  end  this  prestigious  and  courageous 
career  here,  he  continued  to  serve  his  country 
and  was  assigned  to  the  Army  General  Staff, 
Office  of  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  for  Intelli- 
gence, and  later  to  the  Adjutant  General's 
Office  to  wori<  on  the  Amiy  POW/MIA  Pro- 
gram. After  an  assignment  with  the  Defense 
Intelligence  Agency,  Colonel  Rowe  left  the 
Army. 

In  1981,  as  the  Reagan  administration  saw 
the  need  to  better  fund  and  train  the  military, 
the  administration  also  recognized  the  contin- 
ued need  for  a  specialized  elite  unit  that  har- 
bors the  finest  soldiers  in  the  worid.  With  the 
expansion  and  continued  demand  of  special 
operations  in  the  worid,  Colonel  Rowe  was  re- 
quested to  return  to  active  duty  to  create  a 
school  in  order  that  he  could  teach  his  special 
skills  of  how  to  survive  capture  and  escape. 
His  creation,  the  survival,  evasion,  resistance, 
and  escape  [SERE]  course,  is  a  critical  school 
for  personnel  placed  in  positions  of  possible 
capture  and  confinement.  His  program  stand- 
ardized the  Army's  survival  instruction  by  pro- 
viding a  rigorous,  realistic,  yet  safe  training  en- 
vironment where  soldiers  could  learn  how  to 
avoid  capture  and  return  home  with  honor.  In 
1988,  Colonel  Rowe  left  Fort  Bragg  for  the 
Defense  Language  Institute,  and  then  on  to 
the  Philippines. 

Colonial  Rowe's  awards  and  decorafions 
only  confirm  that  he  is  a  great  soldier  and  a 
great  leader.  They  include  the  Silver  Star,  the 
Legion  of  Merit,  the  Bronze  Star  with  oak  leaf 
cluster,  the  Purple  Heart  with  oak  leaf  cluster, 
the  Meritorious  Service  Medal,  the  Vietnam 
Service  Medal  with  eight  campaign  stars,  the 
Combat  Infantryman's  Badge,  Master  Para- 
chutist Badge,  Ranger  Tab,  Special  Forces 
Tab,  and  Vietnamese  Parachutist  Badge. 

I  salute  my  colleague,  Mr.  Solarz,  for  rec- 
ognizing the  loss  of  an  American  soldier  who 
gave  the  greatest  gift  an  individual  can  give  to 
his  country,  his  own  life.  Col.  James  "Nick" 
Rowe  leaves  us  with  a  loving  family,  many 
friends,  a  better  U.S.  Army,  and  most  impor- 
tant, a  nation  indebted  for  his  courage  and  de- 
votion to  God  and  country.  Colonel  Rowe,  we 
the  Members  of  Congress  salute  you  for  your 
unyielding  service  and  duty  to  preserving  the 
freedom  of  this  country  and  working  to  ensure 
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the  freedom  of  other  countries.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
asK  that  this  txxjy  support  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  121  and  offer  Colonel  Rowe  the 
Special  Forces  prayer: 

Almighty  God.  Who  art  the  Author  of  lib- 
erty and  the  Champion  of  the  oppressed, 
hear  our  prayer. 

We.  the  men  of  the  Special  Forces,  ac- 
knowledge our  dependence  upon  Thee  in 
the  preservation  of  human  freedom. 

Go  with  us  as  we  seek  to  defend  the  de- 
fenseless and  to  free  the  enslaved. 

May  we  ever  rememl)er  that  our  Nation, 
whose  motto  is  "In  God  We  Trust, "  expects 
that  we  shall  acquit  ourselves  with  honor, 
that  we  may  never  bring  shame  upon  our 
faith,  our  families,  or  our  fellow  men. 

Grant  us  wisdom  from  Thy  mind,  courage 
from  Thine  heart,  strength  from  Thine 
arm,  and  protection  by  Thine  hand. 

It  is  for  Thee  that  we  do  battle,  and  to 
Thee  belongs  the  victor's  crown. 

For  Thine  is  the  kingdom,  and  the  power 
and  glory,  forever. 

Col.  Nick  Rowe,  "de  oppresso  liber."  thank 
you.  goodbye,  and  God  bless  you. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong 
support  of  House  Concun'ent  Resolution  121, 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  assassination  of  Col.  James 
Rowe  in  the  Philippines. 

Col.  James  Rowe  began  his  distinguished 
military  career  at  the  U.S.  Military  Academy  at 
West  Point.  In  1963.  Colonel  Rowe  was  cap- 
tured by  the  Vietcong  while  serving  with  the 
Special  Forces.  For  5  years  he  endured  mal- 
treatment in  the  form  of  starvation  and  torture 
at  the  hands  of  his  Vietcong  captors.  On  New 
Year's  Eve  of  1968.  Colonel  Rowe  coura- 
geously arranged  his  own  dramatic  escape. 
He  was.  in  fact,  the  only  American  officer  ever 
to  escape  from  a  Vietcong  prison  camp. 

During  his  career,  Col.  James  Rowe  was 
awarded  the  Silver  Star.  Legion  of  Merit, 
Bronze  Star  (twice).  Purple  Heart  (twice),  Meri- 
torious Service  Medal,  along  with  mynad  other 
accolades  which  bear  testimony  to  James 
John  Nicholas  "Nick"  Rowe's  dedication  to 
duty  and  love  of  country. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Colonel  Rowe  specifically  re- 
quested assignment  to  the  Philippines  be- 
cause he  wished  to  contribute  to  the  process 
of  reestablishing  democracy  under  President 
Aquino.  Colonel  Rowe's  assassination  by 
memt)ers  of  tfie  New  People's  Army  on  April 
21.  1989.  was  egregious  testimony  against 
those  wtw  wish  us  to  withdraw  from  our  mili- 
tary facilities  in  tfie  Philippines. 

We  remain  unequivocally  devoted  to  provid- 
ing economic  and  military  assistance  to  the 
Philippines  in  support  of  our  longstanding  co- 
operative relationship  with  that  nation. 

Accordingly.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution 
makes  our  sentiments  clear.  While  we  are 
profoundly  distressed  at  the  loss  of  Colonel 
Rowe,  this  tragedy  focuses  our  attention  on 
the  hard  reality  with  which  we  are  faced:  As 
\t\e  custodians  of  democracy  around  the 
world,  we  often  pay  a  heavy  price.  We  have 
lost  a  fine  military  officer,  yet  his  loyalty  and 
sacrifice  will  txjm  in  our  hearts  forever. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  sup- 
port House  CorKnjrrent  Resolution  121,  a  res- 
olution to  express  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
with  respect  to  the  assassination  of  Col. 
James  Rowe  in  the  Philippines. 


Colonel  Rowe  was  a  prisoner  of  the  Viet- 
cong from  1963  to  1968.  during  which  time  he 
endured  torture,  starvation,  and  maltreatment 
at  the  hands  of  his  captors.  He  escaped  from 
captivity  on  New  Year's  Eve.  1968  and  contin- 
ued to  serve  in  the  U.S.  military  in  Southeast 
Asia.  He  specifically  requested  assignment  to 
the  Philippines  because  he  wanted  to  help  the 
process  of  reestablishing  democracy  under 
President  Aquino.  He  was  serving  in  the  Joint 
U.S.  Military  Assistance  Group  when  he  was 
brutally  and  tragically  gunned  down  in  Quezon 
City  outside  Manila. 

I  am  outraged  at  the  continued  danger  and 
violence  to  which  United  States  citizens  and 
military  personnel  living  and  serving  in  the 
Philippines  are  subject.  The  killing  of  Colonel 
Rowe  is  a  blatant  example  of  the  aggression 
they  face.  The  United  States  must  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  protect  and  defend  United 
States  citizens  and  military  personnel  in  the 
Philippines. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  reject  attempts 
of  violence  and  intimidation  to  force  the 
United  States  withdrawal  from  military  facilities 
in  the  Philippines.  We  must  stand  firmly  in  the 
face  of  terrorism,  and  those  forces  in  the  Phil- 
ippines must  go  on  notice  that  United  States 
support  for  the  democratically  elected  govern- 
ment of  President  Corazon  Aquino  will  not 
falter.  We  must  also  continue  to  provide  eco- 
nomic and  military  assistance  in  order  to  allow 
the  Philippine  Government  to  strengthen  de- 
mocracy and  address  the  underlying  problems 
that  confront  the  country.  Our  support,  both 
political  and  economic,  will  also  help  combat 
the  new  People's  Army  insurgency  which 
claimed  responsibility  for  the  senseless  assas- 
sination of  Colonel  Rowe. 

I  want  to  extend  my  condolences  to  Colonel 
Rowe's  family.  He  served  his  country  with 
great  dignity  and  courage. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MuRTHA).  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Solarz]  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  agree  to 
the  concurrent  resolution.  House  Con- 
current Resolution  121. 
The  question  was  taken. 
Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  grounds  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  401,  nays 
9,  not  voting  24.  as  follows: 
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YEAS- 

401 

Ackerman 

Aspin 

Bennett 

Akaka 

Atkins 

Bentley 

Alexander 

AuCoin 

Bereuter 

Anderson 

Baker 

Berman 

Andrews 

Ballenger 

BevlU 

Annunzlo 

Barnard 

Bilbray 

Anthony 

Bartlett 

Bilirakis 

Applegate 

Barton 

Bllley 

Archer 

Bates 

Boehlert 

Armey 

Beilenson 

Boggs 

Bonier 

Borski 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Brennan 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Browder 

Brown  (CO) 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Buechner 

Bunnlng 

Bustamante 

Byron 

Callahan 

Campbell  (CA) 

Campbell  (CO) 

Cardin 

Carper 

Carr 

Chtindler 

Chapman 

Clarke 

Clay 

Clement 

Clinger 

Coble 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins 

Combest 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Costello 

CouKhlin 

Cox 

Coyne 

Craig 

Crane 

Crockett 

Dannemeyer 

Darden 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

De  Fazio 

DeLay 

Dellums 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Douglas 

Downey 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edwards  (CA) 

Emerson 

Engel 

English 

Erdreich 

Evans 

Fascell 

Fawell 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Fields 

Pish 

Flake 

Flippo 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Pord(TN) 

Prenzel 

Gallegly 

Gallo 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gekas 

Gephardt 

GiUmor 

Oilman 

Glickman 


Gonzalez 
Goodling 

Gordon 

Goss 

Gradison 

Grandy 

Grant 

Gray 

Green 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall  (TX) 

Hamilton 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hastert 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes  (ID 

Hayes  (LA) 

Hefley 

Hefner 

Henry 

Merger 

Hertel 

Hiler 

Hoagland 

Hochbrueckner 

Holloway 

Hopkins 

Houghton 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

James 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnson  (SO) 

Johnston 

Jones  (GA) 

Jones  (NO 

Jontz 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kastenmeier 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

KUdee 

Kleczka 

Kolbe 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

Kyi 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

Laughlin 

Leach  (lA) 

Leath  (TX) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Lent 

Levin  (MI) 

Levine  (CA) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Lightfoot 

Lipinski 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Long 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowey  (NY) 

Luken,  Thomas 

Machtley 

Madigan 

Man  ton 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NY) 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCandless 


McCloskey 

McCollum 

McCrery 

McDade 

McDermott 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McMillan  (NO 

McMillen  (MD) 

McNulty 

Meyers 

Mfume 

Michel 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (OH) 

Miller  (WA) 

Moakley 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moorhead 

Morella 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Neal  (MA) 

Neal  (NO 

Nelson 

Nielson 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Owens  (NY) 

Owens  (UT) 

Oxley 

Packard 

Pallone 

Panetta 

Parker 

Parns 

Pashayan 

Patterson 

Paxon 

Payne  (NJ) 

Payne  (VA) 

Pease 

Pelosi 

Penny 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Porter 

Poshard 

Price 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ravenel 

Ray 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Richardson 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Rol)erts 

Robinson 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rohrabacher 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (OA) 

Russo 

Sabo 

Saiki 

Sangmeister 

Sarpalius 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Saxton 

Schaefer 

Scheuer 

Schlfl 
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Schneider 
Schroeder 
Schuette 
Schulze 
Sharp 
Shaw 
Shays 
Shumway 
Shuster 
Sikorski 
Sisisky 
Skaggs 
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Slaughter  (NY) 
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Smith  (FL) 
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Schneider 

Snowe 

Valentine 

Schroeder 

Solarz 

Vander  Jagt 

Schuette 

Solomon 

Vento 

Schulze 

Spence 

Visclosky 

Sharp 

Spratt 

Volluner 

Shaw 

Staggers 

Vucanovich 

Shays 

Stallings 

Walgren 

Shumway 

Stark 

Walker 

Shuster 

Steams 

Walsh 

Slkorskl 

Stenholm 

Watkins 

Slslsky 

Stokes 

Waxman 

Skaggs 

Studds 

Weber 

Skeen 

Stump 

Weiss 

Skelton 

Sundquist 

Weldon 

Slaughter  (NY) 

SwUt 

Wheat 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Synar 

Whittaker 

Smith  (FL) 

Tanner 

Whitten 

Smith  (lA) 

Tauke 

Williams 

Smith  (MS) 

Tauzin 

WiUon 

Smith  (NE) 

Thomas  (CA) 

Wise 

Smith  (NJ) 

Thomas  (GA) 

Wolf 

Smith  (TX) 

Thomas  (WY) 

Wolpe 

Smith  (VT) 

Torres 

Wyden 

Smith,  Denny 

Torricelli 

Wylie 

(OR) 

Towns 

Yates 

Smith.  Robert 

Traficant 

Yatron 

(NH) 

Traxler 

Young  (AK) 

Smith.  Robert 

Unsoeld 

Young  (FL) 

COR) 

Upton 

NAYS-9 

Burton 

Hancock 

Ridge 

Doman  (CA) 

Hunter 

Roth 

Gingrich 

Jacobs 

Sensenbrenner 

NOT  VOTING- 

-24 

Bateman 

Frank 

Mollnari 

Brown  (CA) 

Frost 

Pepper 

Courier 

Gibbons 

Roybal 

Derrick 

Hammerschmidt  Schumer 

Edwards  (OK) 

Horton 

Slattery 

Espy 

Lukens.  Donald 

Stangeland 

Florio 

McCurdy 

Tallon 

Poglietta 

Mineta 

Udall 

D  1428 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER  changed 
his  vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  VALENTINE  changed  his  vote 
from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


D  1430 

REMOVAL  OF  NAME  OF  MEMBER 
AS  COSPONSOR  OF  H.R.  1470 

Mr.  ROBINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  name  be 
removed  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill, 
H.R. 1470. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MuRTHA).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Arkan- 
sas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REPORT  CONCERNING  NATION- 
AL EMERGENCY  WITH  RE- 
SPECT TO  IRAN— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO. 
101-68) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Kanjorski)  laid  before  the  House  the 
following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read 


and,  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  without  objection,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  hereby  report  to  the  Congress  on 
developments  since  the  last  report  of 
November  15,  1988,  concerning  the  na- 
tional emergency  with  respect  to  Iran 
that  was  declared  in  Executive  Order 
No.  12170  of  November  14,  1979,  and 
matters  relating  to  Executive  Order 
No.  12613  of  October  29,  1987.  This 
report  is  submitted  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 204(c)  of  the  International  Emer- 
gency Economic  Powers  Act,  50  U.S.C. 
1703(c),  and  section  505(c)  of  the 
International  Security  and  Develop- 
ment Cooperation  Act  of  1985,  22 
U.S.C.  2349aa-9.  This  report  covers 
events  through  March  28,  1989,  includ- 
ing those  that  occurred  since  the  last 
report  under  Executive  Order  No. 
12170  dated  November  15,  1988.  That 
report  covered  events  through  October 
1,  1988. 

1.  Since  the  last  report,  there  have 
been  no  amendments  to  the  Iranian 
Assets  Control  Regulations,  31  C.F.R. 
Part  535  (the  "lACRs"),  or  the  Iranian 
Transactions  Regulations,  31  C.F.R. 
Part  560  (the  "ITRs"),  administered 
by  the  Office  of  Foreign  Assets  Con- 
trol ("FAC").  The  major  focus  of  li- 
censing activity  under  the  ITRs  re- 
mains the  importation  of  certain  non- 
fungible  Iranian-origin  goods,  princi- 
pally carpets,  which  were  located  out- 
side Iran  before  the  embargo  was  im- 
posed, and  where  no  payment  or  bene- 
fit accrued  to  Iran  after  the  effective 
date  of  the  embargo.  Since  October  1, 
1988,  FAC  has  made  583  licensing  de- 
terminations under  the  ITRs. 

Numerous  Customs  Service  deten- 
tions and  seizures  of  Iranian-origin 
goods  (including  carpets,  caviar,  dates, 
pistachios,  and  gold)  have  taken  place, 
and  a  number  of  FAC  and  Customs  in- 
vestigations into  potential  violations 
of  the  ITRs  are  pending.  Several  of 
the  seizures  have  led  to  forfeiture  ac- 
tions and  imposition  of  civil  monetary 
penalties.  Aii  indictment  has  been 
issued  in  the  case  of  United  States  v. 
Benham  Tahriri,  which  is  now  pend- 
ing in  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Vermont. 

2.  The  Iran-United  States  Claims 
Tribunal  (the  "Tribunal"),  established 
at  The  Hague  pursuant  to  the  Claims 
Settlement  Agreement  of  January  19, 
1981  (the  "Algiers  Accords"),  contin- 
ues to  make  progress  in  arbitrating 
the  claims  before  it.  Since  the  last 
report,  the  Tribunal  has  rendered  22 
awards,  for  a  total  of  418  awards.  Of 
that  total,  308  have  been  awards  in 
favor  of  American  claimants:  193  of 
these  were  awards  on  agreed  terms, 
authorizing  and  approving  payment  of 
settlements  negotiated  by  the  parties, 
and  115  were  decisions  adjudicated  on 
the    merits.    The    Tribunal    has    dis- 


missed a  total  of  25  other  claims  on 
the  merits  and  56  for  jurisdictional 
resisons.  Of  the  29  remaining  awards, 
two  represent  withdrawals  and  27  were 
in  favor  of  Iranian  claimants.  As  of 
March  28,  1989,  awards  to  successful 
American  claimants  from  the  Security 
Account  held  by  the  NV  Settlement 
Bank  stood  at  $1,136,444,726. 

As  of  March  28,  1989,  the  Security 
Account  has  fallen  below  the  required 
balance  of  $500  million  25  times.  Each 
time,  Iran  has  replenished  the  ac- 
count, as  required  by  the  Algiers  Ac- 
cords, by  transferring  funds  from  the 
separate  account  held  by  the  NV  Set- 
tlement Bank  in  which  interest  on  the 
Security  Account  is  deposited.  Iran 
has  also  replenished  the  account  once 
when  it  was  not  required  by  the  Ac- 
cords, for  a  total  of  26  replenishments. 
The  most  recent  replenishment  as  of 
March  28,  1989,  occurred  on  March  22, 
1989,  in  the  amount  of  $100,000,  bring- 
ing the  total  in  the  Security  Account 
to  $500,011,034.15.  The  aggregate 
amount  that  has  been  transferred 
from  the  interest  account  to  the  Secu- 
rity Account  is  $624,698,999.39.  The 
amount  in  the  interest  account  as  of 
March  28,  1989,  was  $128,220,636.82. 

Iranian  and  U.S.  arbitrators  agreed 
on  two  neutral  arbitrators  to  replace 
Professor  Karl-Heinz  Bockstiegel  and 
Professor  Michel  Andre  Virally,  who 
had  submitted  letters  of  resignation. 
On  December  16,  1988,  Professor 
Bengt  Broms  of  Finland  replaced  Pro- 
fessor Bockstiegel  as  Chairman  of 
Chamber  One,  and  on  January  1,  1989, 
Professor  Gaetano  Arangio-Ruiz  of 
Italy  replaced  Professor  Virally  as 
Chairman  of  Chamber  Three.  Profes- 
sor Bockstiegel  had  also  served  as 
President  of  the  Tribunal.  After  Iran 
and  the  United  States  were  unable  to 
agree  on  a  new  President  of  the  Tribu- 
nal, former  Netherlands  Supreme 
Court  Chief  Judge  Charles  M.J.A. 
Moons,  the  appointing  authority  for 
the  Tribunal,  appointed  Professor 
Robert  Briner  to  the  position  on  Feb- 
ruary 2,  1989.  Professor  Briner,  who 
has  been  a  member  of  the  Tribunal 
since  1985,  will  continue  to  serve  as 
Chairman  of  Chamber  Two. 

3.  The  Tribunal  continues  to  make 
progress  in  the  arbitration  of  claims  of 
U.S.  nationals  for  $250,000  or  more. 
Over  68  percent  of  the  nonbank  claims 
have  now  been  disposed  of  through  ad- 
judication, settlement,  or  voluntary 
withdrawal,  leaving  169  such  claims  on 
the  docket.  The  largest  of  the  large 
claims,  the  progress  of  which  has  been 
slowed  by  their  complexity,  are  finally 
being  decided,  sometimes  with  sizable 
damage  awarcls  to  the  U.S.  claimant. 
Since  the  last  report,  nine  large  claims 
have  been  decided.  One  U.S.  company 
received  an  award  on  agreed  terms  of 
$10,800,000. 

4.  The  Tribunal  continues  to  process 
claims  of  U.S.  nationals  against  Iran  of 
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less  than  $250,000  each.  As  of  March 
28,  1989.  a  total  of  362  small  claims 
have  been  resolved.  82  of  them  since 
the  last  report,  as  a  result  of  decisions 
on  the  merits,  awards  on  agreed  terms. 
or  Tribunal  orders.  One  contested 
claim  has  been  decided  since  the  last 
report,  raising  the  total  number  of 
contested  claims  decided  to  24.  15  of 
which  favored  the  American  claimant. 
These  decisions  will  help  in  establish- 
ing guidelines  for  the  adjudication  or 
settlement  of  similar  claims.  To  date. 
American  claimants  have  also  received 
56  awards  on  agreed  terms  reflecting 
settlements  of  claims  under  $250,000. 

The  Tribunal's  current  small  claims 
docket  includes  approximately  185 
active  cases.  It  is  anticipated  that  the 
Tribunal  will  issue  new  scheduling 
orders  later  this  spring  to  bring  its 
active  docket  to  approximately  225 
active  cases. 

5.  In  coordination  with  concerned 
government  agencies,  the  Department 
of  State  continues  to  present  United 
States  Government  claims  against 
Iran,  as  well  as  responses  by  the 
United  States  Government  to  claims 
brought  agfdnst  it  by  Iran.  Since  the 
last  report,  the  E>epartment  has  filed 
pleadings  in  eight  govemment-to-gov- 
emment  claims,  and  presented  one 
claim  at  a  hearing  before  the  Tribu- 
nal. In  addition,  two  claims  have  been 
settled. 

6.  Since  the  last  report,  nine  bank 
syndicates  have  completed  negotia- 
tions with  Bank  Markazi  Jomhouri 
Islami  Iran  ("Bank  Marluizi,"  Iran's 
central  bank)  and  have  been  paid  a 
total  of  $11,235,741.87  for  interest  ac- 
cruing for  the  period  January  1-18, 
1981  ("January  Interest").  These  pay- 
ments were  made  from  Dollar  Account 
No.  1  at  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of 
New  York  ("PRBNY").  Moreover, 
imder  the  April  13.  1988.  agreement 
between  the  FRBNY  and  Bank  Mar- 
kazi, the  FRBNY  returned 
$7,295,823.58  of  Iranian  funds  to  Bank 
Ma^rfcaj^  That  transfer  represents  the 
excess  of  amounts  reserved  in  Dollar 
Account  No.  1  to  pay  off  each  bank 
syndicate  with  a  claim  for  January  In- 
terest against  Bank  Markzai. 

7.  The  situation  reviewed  above  con- 
tinues to  implicate  important  diplo- 
matic, financial,  and  legal  interests  of 
the  United  States  and  its  nationals 
and  presents  an  unusual  challenge  to 
the  national  security  and  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States.  The  Irani- 
an Assets  Control  Regulations  issued 
pursuant  to  Executive  Order  No.  12170 
continue  to  play  an  important  role  in 
structuring  our  relationship  with  Iran 
and  in  enabling  the  United  States 
properly  to  implement  the  Algiers  Ac- 
cords. Similarly,  the  Iranian  Transac- 
tions Regulations  issued  pursuant  to 
Executive  Order  No.  12613  continue  to 
advance  important  objectives  in  com- 
batting international  terrorism.  I  shall 
continue  to  exercise  the  powers  at  my 


disposal  to  deal  with  these  problems 
and  will  continue  to  report  periodical- 
ly to  the  Congress  on  significant  devel- 
opments. 

George  Bush. 
The  White  Hot7SE,  May  23,  1989. 


THE  40TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
BASIC  LAW  AND  POUNDING  OF 
FEDERAL  REPUBUC  OF  GER- 
MANY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  [Mr.  Coleman] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  (X)LEMAN  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
chairman  of  the  (Congressional  Study  Group 
on  Germany  I  am  pleased  to  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  today  in  marking  the  40th 
anniversary  of  the  t>astc  law  and  the  founding 
of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany. 

Today  we  can  look  back  upon  40  years  of 
remarkable  stability  and  economic  growth  in 
West  Germany.  From  the  political  and  physi- 
cal destruction  of  a  great  world  war,  it  has 
taken  its  place  among  the  free  nations  of 
Europe.  If  there  were  those  who  viewed  post- 
war Germany  as  a  great  experiment,  we  can 
now  fairiy  say  that  it  has  been  one  of  history's 
great  successes. 

Over  the  past  four  decades,  the  relationship 
between  West  Germany  and  the  United 
States  has  tiecome  a  lynchpin  of  the  security 
of  Europe  and  the  free  worid.  This  relationship 
stands  not  only  on  shared  security  interests 
but  on  the  shared  values  of  the  people  of  our 
two  nations.  Chief  among  these  Is  respect  for 
individual  freedom,  htlman  rights,  and  demo- 
cratic government. 

We  can  celebrate  today  because  in  the 
aftermath  of  Worid  War  II  there  were  men  and 
women  of  remarkable  foresight  who  saw 
tfiose  shared  values  beneath  the  tarnish  and 
rut)ble  of  the  modem  Dark  Age.  Most  of  these 
giants  in  the  era  of  modern  United  States- 
German  relations  have  passed  from  the 
scene — and  here  I  sadly  note  that  only  a  few 
months  ago  I  attended  the  funeral  of  United 
States  High  (Commissioner  John  McCloy  who 
was  central  to  rebuilding  the  German  State. 
Yet  we  must  never  forget  their  work  which 
today  stands  as  a  monument  to  40  years  of 
peace  and  statMlity  in  Europe. 

We  must  take  a  lesson  from  those  giants  of 
yesterday  wfra  saw  beyond  tfie  great  difficul- 
ties of  their  time  to  ttie  requirements  of  our 
own  time.  We  must  take  this  occasion  of  cele- 
bratk}n  and  make  it  one  of  dedication  to  main- 
taining the  strong  relatkinshlp  between  our 
two  nations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  this  year  unfolds  tfiere  will 
be  many  events  commemorating  the  40th  an- 
niversary of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany. 
But  today  I  would  simply  ask  my  colleagues  to 
join  with  me  in  honoring  a  great  nation  and  a 
great  people  wtio  four  decades  ago  began 
their  remarkable  journey  to  freedom. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PRO- 
VIDING FOR  FURTHER  CON- 
SIDERATION OP  H.R.  2072,  DIRE 
EMERGENCY  SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATIONS,  FISCAL 

YEAR      1989.      AND      CONSIDER- 
ATION OF  H.R.  2442 

Mr.  MOAKLEY,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules,  submitted  a  privileged 
report  (Rept.  No.  101-63)  on  the  reso- 
lution (H.  Res.  160)  providing  for  the 
further  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
2072)  making  dire  emergency  supple- 
mental appropriations  and  transfers, 
urgent  supplementals,  and  correcting 
enrollment  errors  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1989,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  the  consideration 
of  the  bill,  H.R.  2442.  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PRO- 
VIDING FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  2392,  MINERAL  LEAS- 
ING ACT  AMENDMENTS  RELAT- 
ING TO  OIL  SHALE  CLAIMS 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules,  submitted  a  privileged 
report  (Rept.  No.  101-64)  on  the  reso- 
lution (H.  Res.  161)  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  2392)  to 
amend  section  37  of  the  Mineral  Leas- 
ing Act  relating  to  oil  shale  claims, 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 


AGENT  ORANGE  COURT  RULING 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Mont- 
gomery] is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  advise  my  colleagues  and  provide 
clarification  atx>ut  a  recent  court  ruling  in  San 
Francisco  which  invalidated  a  Department  of 
Veterans  Affairs  regulation  regarding  disabil- 
ities associated  with  exposure  to  agent  orange 
in  Vietnam. 

In  brief,  the  court  struck  down  a  DVA  regu- 
lation which  required  that  a  cause  and  effect 
relationship  be  shown  between  exposure  to 
agent  orange  and  subsequent  diseases  in 
order  for  the  Department  to  presume  under 
the  authority  granted  by  Public  Law  98-542 
that  the  disease  is  service  connected. 

In  addition  to  finding  that  a  cause  and  effect 
test  was  too  strict  a  standard,  the  court  also 
held  that,  although  the  law  was  clear,  the  DVA 
did  not  apply  the  reasonable  doubt  doctrine 
applicable  to  decisions  in  irnilvldual  veterans' 
cases  to  determinations  regarding  the  dis- 
eases which  would  or  would  not  t>e  deemed 
to  be  service  connected. 

Back  In  1985,  when  this  regulation  was  first 
promulgated,  I  raised  objections  to  its  provi- 
sions, particulariy  with  regard  to  the  cause 
and  effect  requirement.  There  follows  a  copy 
of  my  letter  to  then  Administrator  Harry  Walters 
which  details  my  objections. 
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COMMITTEK  ON  VETERANS'  AFFAIRS, 

Waahington,  DC,  May  24, 1985. 
Hon.  Harry  N.  Walters, 
Administrator  of  Veterans  Affairs,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Administrator:  The  following 
are  our  comments  concerning  your  proposed 
regulations  effectuating  certain  provisions 
Of  Public  Law  98-542. 

Sec.  3.3Ua(a)(4).— These  regulations 
quote  the  law  and  Introduce  a  phrase 
"sound  medical  and  scientific  evidence"  into 
the  adjudication  of  claims.  The  definition 
does  not  clarify  that  phrase  relative  to 
"sound  medical  principles"  which  has  long 
been  one  of  the  cornerstones  of  claims  adju- 
dication. We  believe  such  clarification  Is  es- 
sential to  avoid  misinterpretation  by  Rating 
Boards.  The  same  phrase  recurs  in 
3.3Ha(g),  3.311b(c)(3)  and  (h). 

Under  the  law  service  connection  has 
always  been  a  product  of  temporal  rather 
than  casual  relationship  between  a  disabil- 
ity and  the  period  of  active  duty.  We  believe 
It  important  to  include  a  paragraph  In  these 
regulations  restating  that  principle  and 
pointing  out  that  statutory  criteria  for  rela- 
tionship to  substance  and  radiation  expo- 
sure merely  require  "sound  medical  princi- 
ples" and  do  not  Introduce  a  causal  relation- 
ship requirement  into  the  law. 

Sec.  3.311a(c)  and  (d).— These  specific  reg- 
ulations are  required  by  Public  Law  98-542, 
but  we  believe  they  would  be  better  worded 
affirmatively.  This  would  avoid  confusion 
and  eliminate  the  necessity  for  (g).  Thus, 
cliloracne,  without  Intercurrent  cause,  is 
service  connectable  If  manifested  anytime  in 
service  or  3  months  after  exposure  whichev- 
er is  more  advantageous  to  the  veteran. 
Similarly,  porphyria  cutanea  tarda  (PCT)  is 
service  connectable  If  manifested  in  service. 
Soft  tissue  sarcoma  must  be  service  connect- 
ed if  shown  In  service  or  within  one  year 
after  separation. 

Sec.  3.311b  sets  forth  criteria  for  deter- 
mining exposure  dosages  to  radiation.  The 
proposed  rule  appears  to  be  more  restrictive 
than  your  previous  practice.  Previously,  the 
Defense  Nuclear  Agency  (DNA)  gave  you 
the  individual  badge  readings  as  well  as  the 
high  and  low  readings  for  the  veteran's  unit. 
You  then  credited  him  with  the  higher  level 
of  exposure.  What  in  Public  Law  98-542 
would  impel  you  to  write  a  more  restrictive 
rule? 

Sec.  3.311b(b)  in  outlining  procedures  re- 
quires referral  of  all  claims  that  meet  three 
criteria  to  the  Chief  Medical  Director  for  a 
rationalized  conclusion  as  to  service  connec- 
tion. This  is  tantamount  to  a  transfer  of 
rating  jurisdiction  from  the  Department  of 
Veterans  Benefits  (DVB)  to  the  Department 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery  (DM&S).  We 
strongly  oppose  such  a  change.  We  might 
point  out  that  the  "medical  referee"  system 
was  tried  by  the  Veterans  Administration 
and  discarded  as  Impractical  over  a  half  cen- 
tury ago. 

Sec.  3.311b(b>(4)i  and  II,  specifies  that  leu- 
kemia and  bone  cancer  must  l)ecome  mani- 
fest more  than  2  years  but  less  than  30 
years  after  exposure.  Other  forms  of  cancer 
must  be  manifest  10  years  or  more  after  ex- 
posure. 38  tJSC  301  and  312  require  service 
connection  If  any  of  these  conditions  are 
manifested  within  one  year  of  separation 
from  service.  What  you  have  in  effect  pro- 
posed is  a  hiatal  period  of  up  to  one  year  in 
the  case  of  leukemia  and  bone  cancer  and 
up  to  9  years  in  the  case  of  the  other  can- 
cers. We  do  not  agree  that  Public  Law  98- 
542  intended  this  anomaly. 

Section  3.311b(d)  provides  for  referral  to 
outside  consultants.   It  does  not  however 


specify  who  shall  pay  such  consultants,  out 
of  which  appropriations  payments  will  be 
made  or  how  much  these  payments  shall  be. 
It  is  desirable  that  the  regulations  be  specif- 
ic as  to  such  authority. 

We  would  appreciate  your  giving  these 
suggestions  and  comments  careful  consider- 
ation as  you  promulgate  your  final  regula- 
tions on  this  subject. 
Sincerely, 
G.V.  (Sonny)  Montgomery. 

Chairman. 
John  Paul  Hammerschmidt, 
Ranking  Minority  Member. 

As  we  know.  Secretary  Derwinski  has  indi- 
cated that  the  DVA  will  not  seek  to  appeal 
this  decision  and  that  an  effort  will  be  made  to 
rewrite  the  regulation  by  October  of  this  year. 
I  applaud  the  Secretary's  decision  not  to 
appeal.  I  think  an  appeal  would  have  been 
fruitless  and  would  have  futher  damaged  the 
Department's  image.  I  do  want  to  caution  my 
colleagues,  however,  not  to  read  too  much 
into  the  court's  decision  or  the  Department's 
reaction  thereto.  We  must  adopt  a  wait  and 
see  attitude  and  give  the  Department  the  op- 
portunity to  revise  its  regulations  before  react- 
ing further. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  t>e  patient  in 
their  desires  to  initiate  well  meaning  legislation 
in  this  area.  It  is  an  area  fraught  with  uncer- 
tainties and  many  scientific  studies  are  still  in 
progress.  Members  should  remember  that  last 
year  we  gave  veterans  the  right  to  pursue 
their  claims  in  a  court  of  veterans  appeals. 
This  court  will  begin  operation  in  Septemt)er. 
So,  let's  give  the  Department  a  chance  to  re- 
write its  regulations  and  the  new  court  an  op- 
portunity to  review  the  Secretary's  decisions 
on  this  issue. 


CORRECTIONAL  ALTERNATIVES 
ACT  OF  1989 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Guar- 
iNi]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GUARINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  know, 
our  distinguished  colleague,  Mr.  Rangel,  re- 
cently introduced  the  (Don-ectional  Alternatives 
Act  of  1 989,  a  creative  and  thoughtful  piece  of 
legislation  designed  to  attack  overcrowding  in 
our  prison  system. 

This  is  yet  another  example  of  the  fine  work 
Mr.  Rangel  has  done  as  chairman  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Narcotics  Abuse  and 
Ck)ntrol  to  combat  not  only  the  drug  problem 
in  our  country,  but  also  to  improve  our  criminal 
justice  system. 

As  an  original  member  of  the  select  com- 
mittee, I  have  worked  alongside  Mr.  Rangel 
for  1 1  years  now  on  national  drug  policy,  and 
have  been  constantly  impressed  with  his  con- 
stant and  vigorous  attacks  on  narcotics  abuse 
and  trafficking. 

I  would  strongly  recommend  to  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  the  following  article  from 
the  Daily  News  of  May  17,  1989,  on  Mr.  Ran- 
gel's  Ckjn-ectional  Alternatives  Act  of  1989,  of 
which  I  am  an  original  cosponsor. 

[Prom  the  DaUy  News,  May  17,  1989] 

Bush's  Prison  Plan  Is  a  Crime 

(By  Earl  Caldwell) 

Obviously,  President  Bush  had  hoped  for 
a  warm,  sunshiny  day.  He  got  rain.  But  that 


did  not  deter  the  President.  He  had  planned 
to  unveil  his  anti-crime  package  In  a  setting 
fit  for  a  campaign  rally.  E>esplte  a  driving 
rain  that  left  those  gathered  on  the  steps 
outside  the  Capitol  thoroughly  drenched, 
the  President  went  ahead  as  scheduled.  It 
may  have  l>een  a  signal  that  Bush  was  all 
wet  In  the  approach  he  chose  for  fighting  a 
drug-fueled  crime  problem  that  has  soared 
far  out  of  control. 

Basically,  what  the  President  proposed 
was  building  more  and  more  prisons.  He  did 
ask  for  funds  to  hire  more  U.S.  attorneys 
and  more  federal  agents.  But  the  center- 
piece of  his  package  called  for  spending 
more  money  to  build  more  prisons  to  lock 
up  more  people.  Bush  did  not  even  move  to 
take  the  most  dangerous  weapons  of  all  off 
the  streets.  He  bowed  to  the  gun  lobby  and 
refused  to  outlaw  domestically  made  mili- 
tary-type assault  weapons. 

Bush  was  playing  to  the  crowd.  More  peni- 
tentiaries will  enable  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers to  lock  up  more  people.  But  those  who 
are  Imprisoned  do  not  stay  In  Jail.  They  do 
their  time  and,  most  often,  come  back  to  the 
streets,  picking  up  where  they  left  off.  If 
anything,  many  are  more  violent  and  even 
more  dangerous. 

The  Bush  approach  was  basically  a  rerun. 
It  was  reminiscent  of  Richard  Nixon  20 
years  ago  with  his  "get-tough"  approach. 
Prisons  got  built,  laws  toughened.  But  traf- 
ficking In  drugs  Increased— and.  through  the 
next  two  decades,  crime  and  violence  rose  to 
frightening  new  heights. 

A  day  after  Bush  detailed  his  approach, 
Manhattan  Rep.  Charles  Rangel  offered  a 
bill  of  his  own.  As  chairman  of  the  House 
Select  Committee  on  Narcotics  Abuse  and 
Control.  Rangel  points  out  that  some  $17 
billion  already  Is  spent  on  prisons.  He 
argued  that  $40,000  is  spent  per  year  on 
each  Inmate.  "And  what  do  they  do  while 
they're  locked  up.  besides  making  license 
plates?"  he  asks.  'They  sit  around  watching 
television,  messing  with  each  other,  and  a 
third  come  back  (to  the  streets)  In  five 
years." 

Rangel  says  there  has  to  l>e  another  way 
to  go.  Yesterday  he  put  legislation  in  the 
hopper  designed  "to  give  some  alternatives" 
to  Inmates  once  released  from  prison.  Ran- 
gel's  Correctional  Alternatives  Act  of  1989 
proposes  spending  $200  million  In  each  of 
the  next  four  years  to  assist  state  and  local 
efforts  to  Institute  new  and  Innovative  alter- 
natives to  imprisonment. 

"American  prisons  today  are  not  doing  the 
job  of  rehabilitating  prisoners  or  deterring 
future  crime."  Rangel  says.  "We  are  ware- 
housing prisoners  at  Incredible  cost  and 
when  they  come  out  they  are  simply  better 
prisoners.  We  need  to  explore  new  ap- 
proaches. (Bush)  concentrated  on  prisons 
and  Incarceration.  Famishment  Is  seen  as 
the  answer.  Even  if  we  build  more  prisons, 
as  the  President  proposes,  why  should  we 
not  require  that  when  inmates  are  released 
they  return  to  society  as  bricklayers,  electri- 
cians, painters,  carpenters  and  skilled  In 
other  trades?" 

Rangel  wants  to  take  criminals  imprisoned 
for  nonviolent  crimes  and,  while  In  custody, 
give  them  skills  that  would,  In  turn,  give 
them  another  way  to  go  upon  release. 
Rangel  proposes  creating  boot  camps,  using 
forms  of  house  arrest  and  drug  treatment 
centers  to  deal  with  nonviolent  felons.  "The 
traditional  form  (of  Imprisonment)  Isn't 
working."  he  argues.  He  says  the  time  has 
come  to  dig  deeper.  He  wants  to  use  federal 
money  to  create  partnerships  with  private 
business  to  take  on  the  Job  of  training  and 
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in  turn  providing  marlcetable  skills  to 
felons. 

Rangel  is  going  back— saying  that  we  need 
to  look  at  root  causes.  "Our  approach 
should  be:  'If  you're  going  to  do  a  crime 
you're  going  to  do  time— but  you're  also 
going  to  come  out  with  a  slcill  to  become  a 
productive  citizen.'  If  our  prisons  remain 
warehouses,  then  all  we  are  buying  with 
more  and  bigger  prisons  is  a  bit  of  time  and 
a  false  sense  of  security." 

While  Bush  plays  to  the  crowd,  Rangel  is 
looking  at  what  Is  and  saying:  We  have  to  do 
better.  He's  right— If  "taking  the  streets 
back"  is  the  goal. 


UMI 


VETERAN  PERFORMANCE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
VoucMER).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  McEwEN]  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you 
are  fully  aware,  the  funding  for  this 
fiscal  year  for  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration was  not  sufficient.  It  became 
apparent  along  about  December  or  so 
that  there  was  not  going  to  be  a  suffi- 
cient amount  of  fiuiding  to  maintain 
the  current  level  of  services  for  our 
veterans.  Many  of  us  brought  this  to 
the  attention  of  the  President.  The 
President  at  the  time,  recognizing  that 
he  was  leaving  office  within  a  matter 
of  days,  felt  it  was  not  appropriate  for 
him  to  make  any  permanent  decisions 
on  the  matter.  He  felt  it  best  that  it  be 
laid  over  until  the  new  President  took 
office  on  January  20. 

When  President  Bush  took  office, 
the  same  dilemma  was  presented  to 
him.  It  looked  as  though  a  $500  mil- 
lion or  $600  million  shortfall  in  the 
Veterans'  Administration.  The  Presi- 
dent wisely  decided  it  was  perhaps  not 
appropriate  for  him  to  make  that  kind 
of  decision  right  away. 

Then  on  March  1  the  Cabinet 
member  for  Veterans'  Affairs,  the  new 
Cabinet  position  was  being  estab- 
lished, and  a  new  Secretary  was  going 
to  be  sworn  into  office. 

a  1440 

It  would  be  appropriate  for  that  Sec- 
retary to  make  the  decision,  and  so 
shortly  after  March,  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi,  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  vari- 
ous members  of  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs,  met  with  the  new 
Secretary,  Secretary  Derwinski,  and 
shared  with  him  the  dilemma.  He  rec- 
ognized the  problem.  He  asked  for  a 
significant  amount  of  funds  at  the 
White  House.  The  White  House, 
through  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  came  back  with  an  urgent 
supplemental  request  for  only  $340 
million.  Many  of  us  were  disappointed 
in  the  amount,  but  we  thought  it  was 
essential  to  begin  to  move  because  al- 
ready services  were  being  denied  veter- 
ans across  the  country.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  my  own  particular  district  in  south- 
em   Ohio,   whole   wards   were   being 


closed  as  there  were  not  sufficient 
funds  to  keep  them  operating. 

The  way  the  Congress  operates 
many  times  is  once  the  request  is 
made  and  there  is  a  desire  for  addi- 
tional spending  and  then  having  it 
wrapped  in  the  cloak  of  aid  to  veter- 
ans, between  those  two  requests  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  saw  an  opportunity 
for  additional  spending.  They  said,  "If 
this  is  what  the  I*resident  wants  and 
this  is  going  to  go  for  veterans,  per- 
haps we  should  add  a  little  additional 
funding." 

They  then  began  a  little  bit  more, 
and  another  for  this  program  over 
here,  and  recognizing  that  this  will  not 
be  recognized  for  what  it  is,  that  this 
all  comes  under  the  heading  of  aid  for 
veterans,  let  us  add  another  program. 

I  took  the  floor  of  this  House  some- 
time on  Thursday  in  late  April  to 
point  out  that  the  direction  we  were 
headed,  the  urgent  supplemental  for 
veterans  the  President  had  requested 
at  $340  million  had  already  surpassed 
$1.9  billion  under  the  heading  of 
urgent  supplemental  appropriations 
for  veterans  and  for  other  purposes, 
and  the  other  purposes  were  five  times 
as  large  as  what  was  asked  for  the  vet- 
erans. That  was  on  Thursday. 

On  Tuesday,  when  we  came  back, 
that  same  supplemental  had  grown  to 
$2.5  billion,  and  some  of  us  took  the 
floor  to  say  that  this  was  very  unwise. 
It  was  unfair  to  veterans  to  be  riding 
on  the  backs  of  veterans  to  use  the 
money  that  was  requested  for  the  vet- 
erans' hospitals  to  be  so  larded  up 
with  all  of  these  other  requests.  That 
was  on  Tuesday. 

On  Wednesday  when  the  bill  came 
to  the  floor,  it  had  grown  to  $4.9  bil- 
lion. We  all  remember  what  happened. 
Many  of  this  side  of  the  aisle  as  well 
as  on  both  sides  expressed  their  oppo- 
sition at  that  sort  of  activity.  An  effort 
to  amend  it  was  denied,  and  so  the 
Speaker  pulled  the  bill  off  the  floor, 
and  we  went  for  3  more  weeks  with  no 
action. 

Finally  last  week  with  the  constant 
urging  of  the  veterans'  organizations, 
the  recognition  that  this  money  is 
needed  urgently,  immediately,  now, 
last  Thursday  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives passed  the  necessary  $340  mil- 
lion for  medicine  and  surgery.  It  was 
sent  over  to  the  other  body.  The  other 
body,  so  frustrated  at  not  having  this 
opportunity  for  unlimited  new  spend- 
ing under  the  cloak  of  a  Bush  request 
for  veterans,  decided  that  they  would 
not  sign  on,  but  what  they  would  do  is 
just  pass  the  money  for  about  2  weeks 
and  come  back  after  their  recess  and 
try  to  fight  it  out  with  the  House 
again. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  reason  I  have 
taken  this  time  here  is  to  pay  tribute 
to  some  very  courageous  leaders,  par- 
ticularly the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs,  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Montgom- 


ery], and  also  the  vice  chairman  of 
that  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Stump).  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  ranking  Republican  on  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
CoNTE].  I  believe  that  Silvio  Conte 
has  done  yeoman's  work  on  trying  to 
hold  this  bill  to  exactly  what  it  could 
and  should  be,  that  is,  emergency  sup- 
plemental aid  to  veterans  and  not  just 
a  cloak  whereby  Members  will  add 
dozens  and  dozens  of  other  items. 

The  bill  that  came  to  the  floor  some 
weeks  ago,  93  percent  of  all  of  the 
spending  in  that  bill  had  nothing  to  do 
with  veterans.  I  submit  that  if  those 
programs  are  so  good,  then  let  them 
stand  the  light  of  day  as  individual 
legislation.  Veterans  have  been  used 
long  enough  for  excessive  spending. 

But  the  other  body  has  an  obliga- 
tion, it  feels,  to  use  whatever  vehicle  it 
can  to  increase  the  national  debt,  and 
so  they  refused  to  go  along  with  the 
House,  and  they  played  their  game,  as 
we  mentioned,  by  passing  the  supple- 
mental only  until  June  15. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  read  a  letter 

from    Jimmy    Smith,    national    com- 

msuider,  AMVETS.  It  is  to  a  leading 

member  of  the  other  body,  and  it  says: 

AMVETS  National  Headquarters, 

Lanham.  MD,  May  22,  1989. 
Hon.  Mark  O.  Hatpiexd, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Hatfield:  On  behalf  of  the 
200,000  members  of  AMVETS,  we  are  ap- 
palled at  the  recent  action  taken  by  the 
Senate  to  provide  emergency  funding  for 
the  health  care  of  America's  veterans  only 
through  June  15th. 

This  action,  and  the  cavalier  attitude 
toward  providing  necessary  funding  for 
health  care  for  those  who  have  borne  our 
country's  battles  is  unconscionable.  Veter- 
ans' issues  have  always  been  non-partisan  in 
scope  and  we  fail  to  see  what  gains  can  be 
had  in  providing  emergency  funding  only 
through  June  15th  when  the  issue  must  be 
addressed  again. 

We  call  upon  you  and  all  members  of  the 
United  States  Senate  to  insure  that  ade- 
quate funding  is  available  to  provide  the 
requisite  health  care  for  our  country's  veter- 
ans. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Jimmy  T.  Smith, 
National  Commander. 

This  past  Sunday  in  the  Washington 
Post  in  an  editorial  entitled  "Veteran 
Performance"  the  Washington  Post 
lays  the  story  out  just  as  I  have  mo- 
ments ago,  only  it  mentions  specific 
Members,  and  I  would  like  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Members  to  this  edi- 
torial and  read  it  for  the  Record.  It 
begins  by  saying  that: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  May  21,  1989] 

Veteran  Performance 
Congress  never  lets  you  down.  The  big 
issue  last  week  was  what  to  do  about  the 
$1.2  billion  in  the  measure  for  veterans'  ben- 
efits. The  money  is  necessary  to  keep  pro- 
grams running  through  the  fiscal  year. 
Members  wanted  to  vote  it  out  in  time  for 
the  Memorial  Day   weekend,   when  many 
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would  be  making  speeches  to  veterans' 
groups.  But  they  also  wanted  to  hold  it  bacic 
as  a  vehicle  to  which  to  attach  funds  for 
other  purposes  dearer  to  their  hearts  than 
the  president's. 

That's  how  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tions game  is  played:  you  either  await  or,  if 
you're  good,  help  create  a  fiscal  emergen- 
cy—by now  they've  done  it  so  often  that 
they're  up  to  dire  emergencies,  and  this  Is 
known  as  the  dire  emergency  appropriations 
bill— then  take  a  free  ride  on  It.  In  this  case 
the  House  finally  voted  to  relinquish  the 
emergency  money,  sending  it  to  the  Senate 
in  a  separate  bill.  The  veterans,  after  all,  are 
a  hard  group  to  say  no  to— smd  the  House 
still  had  a  few  other  emergency  amounts  in 
reserve.  It  turns  out  money  Is  also  needed  to 
keep  the  student  loan  and  foster  care  pro- 
grams going  through  the  year. 

To  the  wily  Senate,  however,  this  House 
maneuver  seemed  much  too  straightforward 
and  amateurish  and— we  hate  to  say  It— a 
little  crude.  The  Senate  is  not  thought  of  as 
the  upper  house  for  nothing.  Its  new  appro- 
priations chairman  is  former  majority 
leader  Robert  Byrd,  and  perhaps  he  had  a 
little  something  to  prove.  The  Senate,  at 
any  rate,  approved  only  about  $75  million 
for  the  veterans'  programs,  enough  to  last 
the  Department  of  Veterans'  Affairs  no 
more  than  a  month  and  re-create  its  fiscal 
emergency  in  about  mid-June,  safely  after 
Memorial  Day.  The  West  Virginian  made  no 
secret  of  what  he  had  in  mind.  There  are, 
he  said,  "many,  many  programs"  that  need 
extra  funding  this  year— for  example,  one 
that  subsidizes  air  service  to  remote  commu- 
nities, of  which  there  are  more  than  a  few 
In  his  state.  The  Senate  then  sent  Its  bill 
back  to  the  House  and  went  off  for  two 
weeks,  leaving  the  House  no  choice  but  to 
accept  it  next  week,  when  it  will  still  be  In 
session. 

There's  nothing  inherently  wrong  with 
the  programs  the  approprlators  want  to  add 
to  the  supplemental.  Quite  the  contrary: 
many  of  them  are  altogether  worthy.  The 
White  House  likes  to  say  that  everything 
Congress  wants  and  It  doesn't  is  pork,  but 
that's  not  necessarily  so.  The  only  problem 
is  that  Congress  doesn't  want  to  pay  for  the 
add-ons  with  either  a  tax  increase  or  offset- 
ting spending  cuts.  It  is  voting  to  add  to  the 
deficit,  secure  in  the  knowledge  that  the 
budget  rules  are  rarely  applied  once  a  fiscal 
year  begins.  That's  because  everyone  by 
then  is  paying  attention  to  the  next  year. 

In  the  House  this  time,  the  president  and 
ultimately  Democratic  leaders  insisted  on 
staying  within  the  rules,  or  near  enough; 
the  first  draft  of  the  supplemental  was  sent 
back  to  committee,  spoiling  the  approprl- 
ators' fun.  But  the  House  committee,  and 
Mr.  Byrd  in  the  Senate,  are  still  at  it.  Who 
knows  how  bad  the  next  emergency  may  be? 
Truly  serious?  Cataclysmic?  Apocalyptic? 
The  approprlators  can  afford  to  wait. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  story  is  very  simply 
this;  money  is  needed  for  veterans. 
The  President  recognizes  it.  Members 
of  Congress  understand  it.  The  ques- 
tion is  whether  or  not  we  will  spend 
money  to  help  the  veterans  or  wheth- 
er we  will  use  that  vehicle  to  spend  a 
lot  of  money  for  other  programs  that 
could  never  pass  on  their  own. 

The  American  people  understand 
that  is  unfair.  The  American  people 
understand  that  that  is  a  wrong  thing 
to  do.  The  House  did  the  right  thing 
last  week  by  holding  its  bill  to  only 


veterans.  It  will  do  the  wrong  thing  if 
it  submits  to  the  blackmail  of  the 
other  body  by  larding  up  this  appro- 
priation bill,  not  just  for  veterans,  but 
for  every  other  program  that  could 
and  should  stand  on  its  own. 


D  1450 

BLOCKBUSTER  SAVINGS  AND 
LOAN  BAILOUT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
VoLKMER).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Owens]  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  OWENS  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  dinosaur,  blockbuster 
spending  bill  of  $157  billion  as  pro- 
posed by  the  President  is  slowly 
marching  forward,  and  after  the  Me- 
morial Day  recess  probably  will  be  on 
the  floor  of  the  House.  The  bill  has 
gone  through  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Finance  and  Urban  Affairs,  it  has 
been  considered  by  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  Of  course,  we  all 
know  the  Senate  has  already  passed 
the  bill,  and  the  likelihood  is  that 
when  the  bill  arrives  on  the  floor  of 
tlie  House  there  are  not  enough  votes 
to  pass  the  bill. 

But  I  am  concerned  again,  Mr. 
Speaker,  about  the  fact  that  there  has 
been  so  little  discussion  and  so  little 
debate  on  a  bill  which  purports  to  au- 
thorize the  expenditure  of  $157  bil- 
lion. It  authorizes  $157  billion  of  ex- 
penditure over  a  10-year  period,  but 
under  any  circimistances  it  is  still  one 
of  the  biggest  commitments  ever  made 
by  the  American  Government,  the 
U.S.  Government  for  a  peacetime  ex- 
penditure. So  it  deserves  more  consid- 
eration, it  deserves  more  discussion.  It 
is  a  mystery  as  to  why  this  discussion 
is  not  taking  place,  why  in  the  media 
we  do  not  have  any  discussion,  why  on 
the  floor  many  of  our  conservatives 
have  gone  completely  silent  on  the 
issue.  It  is  a  very  fundamental  prob- 
lem, it  seems  to  me,  in  terms  of  a  con- 
servative philosophy  that  Government 
should  never  intervene  in  the  private 
sector  too  heavily. 

We  are  intervening  into  the  private 
sector,  we  are  subsidizing  the  banking 
industry,  and  yet  it  is  marching  for- 
ward without  very  much  comment  or 
discussion.  I  do  not  think  it  is  stretch- 
ing too  far  to  draw  some  kind  of  con- 
nection between  what  is  about  to 
happen  with  the  savings  and  loan 
scandal  and  what  is  happening  now  in 
Beijing,  China.  Students  are  rebelling, 
millions  of  people  led  by  students  are 
rebelling  against  the  government 
which  they  consider  to  be  basically  a 
problem  because  they  perceive  it  to  be 
corrupt,  and  they  perceive  it  to  be  in- 
effective. 

Those  two  problems,  a  government 
that  is  corrupt,  they  do  not  believe  the 
officials  who  are  in  charge,  who  are 
wielding  power  are  doing  it  fairly,  they 


do  not  believe  that  they  are  doing  it 
without  attempting  to  pad  their  own 
pockets,  attempting  to  extend  the 
maximum  number  of  privileges  to 
themselves,  they  do  not  believe  the  of- 
ficials are  being  fair  in  the  use  of  their 
resources  and  their  treatment  of  all 
segments  of  society,  and  they  call  that 
corruption.  They  do  not  believe  their 
officials  are  competent  to  deal  with 
the  changing  situation  that  they  are 
faced  with.  The  economy  is  changing, 
the  whole  world  is  changing,  and  we 
have  some  high  bound  Democrats, 
some  old  party  people  who  are  sitting 
there  trying  to  make  a  minimum 
number  of  changes  and  deal  with  life 
only  in  their  particular  areas  and  sec- 
tors that  they  consider  important. 

But  the  rising  expectations  of  the 
young  people  of  China  are  such  that 
they  want  officials,  they  want  deci- 
sionmakers at  the  government  level 
who  are  more  competent  and  more 
imaginative  and  more  creative.  There 
are  two  things  they  are  insisting  on. 
They  want  integrity  and  they  want  ef- 
fectiveness. 

Effectiveness  means  they  want 
people  to  have  more  imagination.  Cer- 
tainly the  issue  of  integrity  means 
they  want  people  who  will  look  at 
every  aspect  of  what  they  are  doing 
and  tryirig  to  guarantee  that  it  is  fair, 
that  no  particular  segment  of  the  pop- 
ulace is  being  given  some  favored 
treatment  that  they  themselves  are 
not  favoring  themselves. 

So  the  issue  of  corruption,  the  issue 
of  effectiveness  is  not  going  to  remain 
in  China.  It  is  likely  to  be  an  issue  on 
the  agenda  for  the  next  10  years.  More 
and  more  people  everywhere  are  going 
to  demand  that  on  these  two  issues 
government  officials  must  shape  up, 
regardless  of  what  the  system  is. 

We  know,  of  course,  that  in  the  to- 
talitarian systems  the  likelihood  that 
corruption  will  persist  and  get  worse  is 
far  greater  because  of  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  cap  on  discussion,  there  is  an 
inability  to  have  alternatives.  So  the 
corruption  that  has  been  exposed  in 
the  Government  of  the  Soviet  Union 
has  been  shocking,  but  because  it  was 
a  closed  society  and  officials  had  such 
widespread  privileges,  that  corruption 
was  rampant.  The  corruption  problem 
in  China  is  on  the  same  scale  because 
of  the  closed  society. 

We  have  some  safeguards,  we  have 
some  checks  and  balances  in  our  socie- 
ty. I  think  we  should  not  hesitate  to 
use  those  checks  and  balances.  Every 
Member  of  the  Congress  is  a  check 
and  a  balance.  They  can  speak  out. 
they  can  make  certain  that  light  is 
thrown  on  any  movement  taken  by  the 
Government. 

Certainly  the  press,  any  citizen,  all 
branches  of  our  Government  are 
checks  and  balances  on  each  other,  so 
nothing  should  go  forward  which  is  a 
tremendous  disaster  and  a  tremendous 
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catastrophe  which  at  least  does  not 
have  the  fullest  possible  discussion.  If 
we  do  something  in  the  next  few 
weeks  which  future  generations  will 
hold  us  responsible  or  condenm  us  for, 
it  will  not  be  because  we  have  not  had 
an  opportunity  to  have  these  checks 
and  balances  go  into  motion.  It  will 
not  be  because  we  have  not  had  an  op- 
portimlty  to  hear  free  discussion  on  it. 

So  I  am  not  here  because  I  am  an 
expert  on  the  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions or  because,  as  I  have  repeatedly 
stated  before,  I  am  not  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Banking.  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs,  I  am  not  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
I  am  here  because  I  want  to  maximize 
the  amount  of  discussion  on  this  tre- 
mendous $157  billion  bill  to  bail  out 
the  savings  and  loan  associations,  most 
of  whom  were  crooked,  most  of  whom 
involved  fraud,  and  I  will  get  back  to 
that  in  a  minute. 

I  am  here  today  because  this  is  the 
biggest  spending  bill  in  peacetime  his- 
tory. Those  Members  who  have  been 
on  the  floor  repeatedly  since  I  have 
been  here  in  the  last  7  years  condemn- 
ing big  spending  bills  suddenly  have 
lost  their  tongues.  They  are  not  here. 
They  do  not  see  this  as  a  big  spender, 
but  this  is  the  biggest  spending,  this  is 
a  blockbuster,  this  is  a  dinosaur,  this  is 
a  dragon.  It  will  eat  up  all  possibility 
of  any  new  initiatives  in  the  next  10 
years.  We  will  not  have  any  money  to 
spend  on  education  additionally,  we 
will  not  have  any  additional  money  to 
spend  on  the  problem  of  health  care 
for  all  our  people.  We  will  not  have 
that  opportunity  because  every  penny 
that  is  saved  in  any  other  way,  if  we 
do  finally  begin  to  save  money  in  the 
area  of  defense  because  the  cold  war  is 
lessening,  because  the  tensions  in  the 
world  are  lessening,  any  money  saved 
from  defense  wiU  be  shuttled  to  the 
savings  and  loan  catastrophe.  We  must 
pay  off  that  $157  billion  obligation. 
Everything  we  do  from  the  moment 
that  bill  is  passed  will  be  shaped  by 
the  fact  that  that  bill  has  passed.  It 
will  establish  a  new  set  of  parameters, 
a  new  set  of  boundaries  in  which  the 
Congress  will  have  to  operate. 

So  all  of  our  decisionmaking  from 
that  point  on.  from  the  point  we  take 
on  the  obligation  of  $157  billion,  all  of 
our  new  decisionmaking  will  be  shaped 
partially  by  the  fact  that  we  have 
made  that  decision. 

What  are  we  about  to  do  when  we 
move  to  act  on  the  President's  bill,  his 
proposal  that  we  obligate  ourselves  to 
the  tune  of  $157  billion  for  the  next  10 
years?  What  is  he  obligating  us  to  do? 

I  am  pleased  by  the  fact  that  certain 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing. Finance  and  Urban  Affairs  have 
come  on  the  floor  in  special  orders  and 
explained  matters  more  in  the  last  few 
weeks.  I  am  pleased  by  the  fact  that  I 
hope  the  people  who  have  the  exper- 
tise have  leveled  with  the  American 


people  about  the  nature  of  the  prob- 
lem. I  heard  certain  Members  who 
came  before  the  House  in  special 
orders  recently  explain  what  I  under- 
stand already,  that  we  have  an  obliga- 
tion as  an  American  people.  We  took 
on  an  obligation  through  our  Govern- 
ment to  take  care  of  any  depositor 
who  deposited  up  to  $100,000  in  any 
one  of  these  savings  and  loan  institu- 
tions that  sire  now  failing.  Any  person 
who  deposited  up  to  $100,000  has  the 
assurance  of  the  Federal  Government 
that  their  deposit  would  be  guarsui- 
teed  if  anything  happend  to  the  bank. 

I  certainly  think  we  must  honor  that 
obligation.  It  is  a  legal  obligation.  We 
have  no  way  not  to  honor  it.  It  is  alto- 
gether fitting  and  proper  that  we 
should  honor  that  obligation  to  take 
care  of  depositors  that  we  said  we 
would  guarantee  that  their  money 
would  not  be  lost. 

The  question  that  the  Members  who 
come  to  this  podium,  the  Members 
who  have  been  on  special  orders  to  ex- 
plain the  nature  of  the  bill,  the  ques- 
tions they  refuse  to  answer  and  did 
not  even  treat  was  how  many  people 
or  how  many  business  concerns  are  we 
attempting  to  save  who  have  deposits 
above  $100,000?  How  many  Japanese 
bankers,  how  many  Arab  sheiks,  how 
many  multimillionaires  who  were  spec- 
ulating are  we  attempting  to  save  in 
addition  to  the  savings  depositors 
which  we  guaranteed?  In  other  words, 
as  we  reach  into  the  pockets  of  the 
American  taxpayers,  because  in  the 
end  it  is  the  American  taxpayer  who 
will  pay  this  $157  billion,  as  we  reach 
into  their  pockets  are  we  reaching  into 
the  pockets  to  get  enough  money  to 
meet  the  obligations,  that  are  legally 
the  obligations  of  the  American  Gov- 
ernment, or  are  we  reaching  into  their 
pockets  to  get  money  to  take  care  of 
people  we  never  said  we  would  take 
care  of?  If  people  speculated  and  they 
put  their  money  into  savings  and  loan 
associations  and  they  knew  they  were 
going  under,  or  for  whatever  reason, 
above  the  $100,000,  then  why  should 
our  taxpayers  be  asked  to  bail  out 
those  people  in  addition  to  the  deposi- 
tor who  put  his  money  in  in  accord- 
ance with  the  rules  of  guaranteed  up 
to  $100,000? 

D  1500 

That  question  has  not  been  an- 
swered. How  much  money  do  we  need 
just  to  take  care  of  our  obligations? 
Nobody  wants  to  answer  that  question. 

The  answer  to  the  question.  I  assure 
you,  is  that  we  need  far  less  than  $157 
billion.  It  would  take  far  less  than 
$157  billion  if  we  merely  met  our  obli- 
gations to  take  care  of  the  depositors 
who  have  put  in  $100,000  in  each  sav- 
ings and  loan  institution. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do,  instead  of 
merely  honoring  the  obligations  of  the 
U.S.  Government,  we  are  trying  to 
save  everybody  who  has  a  dime  invest- 


ed in  the  savings  and  loan  association 
above  the  maximum  of  $100,000.  We 
are  taking  on  obligations  we  do  not 
need  to  take  on  and  as  a  result  not 
only  Is  the  obligation  likely  to  be  $157 
billion,  but  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs,  himself,  has  said  we  are  likely 
in  the  end  to  be  obligated  to  as  much 
as  $335  biUion. 

You  might  ask  how  does  this  take 
place?  How  does  it  occur?  Well,  if  you 
do  not  just  pay  off  the  depositors  that 
we  owe,  the  depositors  that  we  are  ob- 
ligated to,  then  what  you  have  to  do  is 
try  to  save  the  institution.  Each  sav- 
ings and  loan  association  that  is  going 
under,  instead  of  just  paying  off  the 
depositors,  we  are  making  an  attempt 
to  save  the  institution  so  that  nobody 
who  has  invested  will  lose  any  money. 

When  you  do  that  you  take  on  obli- 
gations, all  of  the  obligations  that  the 
institutions  have.  If  some  of  those  ob- 
ligations come  due  later  and  they  pay 
off  then,  great,  we  will  not  lose  that 
money. 

But  those  that  later  on  do  not  mate- 
rialize, we  are  obligated  to  pay  that. 

In  addition  to  that  we  have  deals 
which  any  new  institution  that  buys  a 
failing  institution  can  take  advantage 
of.  If  institution  A  is  a  healthy  bank- 
ing institution,  it  wants  to  buy  a  fail- 
ing savings  and  loan  association— and 
most  of  them  are  failing  because  they 
are  crooked,  there  is  some  fraud  some- 
where, let  alone  mismanagement.  Mis- 
management and  fraud  are  almost 
synonymous  because  people  who  mis- 
manage banks  are  people  who  deliber- 
ately are  trying  to  cloud  the  issue  in 
order  to  permit  some  kind  of  malfea- 
sance to  take  place. 

At  any  rate,  if  a  healthy  institution 
buys  a  failing  one  we  give  them  tax 
writeoffs.  They  take  on  those  losses 
and  they  get  a  tax  writeoff  for  some- 
thing which,  in  the  end.  they  may 
have  absolutely  no  risk  because  in  ad- 
dition to  the  tax  writeoff  we  say  that 
if  these  failing  obligations,  if  this  port- 
folio of  losses  or  near  losses  does  not 
materialize,  then  we  are  going  to  pay 
it  off  through  this  $157  billion  bailout 
that  the  Federal  Government  has  and 
"you  have  nothing  to  lose,  everything 
to  gain." 

So  in  addition  to  the  $157  billion  of 
the  deals  where  people  receive  tax 
writeoffs  in  terms  of  millions  and  mil- 
lions of  dollars  is  also  coming  out  of 
the  pocket  of  the  American  taxpayer. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  note  that 
the  discussions  that  are  taking  place, 
that  have  taken  place  in  the  commit- 
tees, in  the  discussions  brought  to  the 
floor  by  certain  persons  who  wanted  to 
enlighten  us,  very  little  has  been  said 
about  fraud,  about  stealing. 

You  know,  we  use  words  like  "fraud" 
and  "embemlement"  when  you  are 
talking  about  professional  white-collar 
criminals,  but  it  is  really  stealing. 
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Very  little  has  been  said  about  the 
Stealing  that  is  taking  place. 

However,  even  the  most  conservative 
review  of  the  institutions  that  have 
been  falling  has  come  up  with  the 
answer,  with  one  observation,  that  at 
least  half  of  them  you  can  prove  that 
there  was  stealing  in  at  least  half  of 
them.  That  is  a  conservative  review, 
not  an  investigation  in  depth  by  the 
FBI  or  the  CIA.  but  a  conservative 
view  by  Mr.  Seidman  of  the  FDIC. 

Mr.  Seidman  was  given  the  job  by 
President  Bush  to  take  over  the  failing 
institutions. 

One  of  the  things  the  President 
asked  Mr.  Seidman  to  do  was  to  check 
to  see  immediately  how  much  fraud 
was  Involved,  how  much  stealing  was 
Involved. 

The  report  that  came  back  from  Mr. 
Seidman.  according  to  the  New  York 
Times  on  May  19,  was  that  at  least 
half,  half,  In  half  of  the  failing  savings 
suid  loans/banks  there  was  evidence  of 
criminal  fraud. 

I  will  read  directly  from  the  article: 

The  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion s&ld  today  that  after  examining  more 
than  200  Insolvent  savings  associations  at 
the  request  of  President  Bush,  it  had  found 
evidence  of  criminal  fraud  and  abuse  at 
almost  half  the  institutions. 

In  a  report  that  summarized  the  findings 
of  the  agency  during  Its  examination  of 
almost  220  Institutions  in  the  last  three 
months,  agency  officials  said  that  in  addi- 
tion to  possible  criminality  found  previously 
by  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  the 
P.D.I.C.  had  uncovered  an  additional  50  in- 
stances of  possible  wrongdoing. 

This  brings  it  to  a  total  of  about  50 
percent  of  the  institutions  that  are 
failing  having  criminal  fraud  as  a 
problem. 

However,  the  FDIC  Chairman.  Mr. 
William  Seidman,  went  on  to  say— to 
make  a  statement  with  which  I  take 
issue.  He  warned  that  the  amount  of 
money  recovered  from  any  p)eople 
found  guilty  of  self-dealing  and  other 
insider  abuses  would  be  small.  The 
money  is  long  gone  and  it  is  spent  by 
the  criminals,  Mr.  Seidman  says. 

He  goes  on  to  say  we  cannot  expect 
any  substantial  recovery  from  criminal 

Mr.  Seidman  did  not  cite  any  kind  of 
investigation  or  study  to  back  up  that 
statement.  He  wants  to  make  the  as- 
sumption that  there  can  be  no  recov- 
ery of  what  the  crooks  have  run  off 
with.  I  take  issue  with  that  and  I 
think  that  is  one  of  the  big  holes  in 
the  proposals  that  the  President  has 
before  us. 

He  is  asking  the  American  people  to 
spend  $157  billion  to  bail  out  these  in- 
stitutions, most  of  whom  are  crooked, 
and  they  are  not  making  an  effort  to 
recover  from  the  crooks,  from  the 
criminals,  the  kind  of  money  that  they 
could  recover. 

If  there  were  more  prosecutions,  if 
they  were  to  undertake  an  effort  to 
have  a  more  strenuous  investigation,  I 


guarantee  you  the  kind  of  people  who 
would  be  put  on  the  spot,  people  who 
would  face  jail,  would  come  forward 
and  you  would  be  able  to  recover 
much  more  of  the  money  than  you 
win  ever  recover  by  making  a  state- 
ment ahead  of  time  that  it  is  already 
spent,  it  is  gone. 

It  is  in  Swiss  banks.  It  is  Invested  in 
various  Investments  where  we  could 
force  the  people  who  committed  the 
fraud  to  pay  up. 

There  are  a  number  of  ways  that  if 
you  pursue  these  criminals  the  money 
could  be  recovered. 

Why  are  we  taking  such  a  soft  atti- 
tude toward  white-collar  criminals? 

You  know,  if  this  were  a  group  of 
welfare  mothers  who  had  stolen  a 
thousand  dollars  and  they  caught 
them,  you  would  have  all  kinds  of 
screams  for  the  harsher  kind  of  pim- 
ishments;  welfare  queens  who  cheat 
the  Goverrunent  out  of  a  little  money 
here,  and  a  little  money  there  are  cer- 
tainly held  up  as  the  worst  kind  of 
criminals. 

I  certainly  do  not  mean  to  apologize 
for  that  kind  of  behavior.  They  should 
be  punished. 

But  you  would  have  screams  on  this 
floor  about  that  kind  of  criminality. 
However,  here  we  have  a  group  of 
criminals,  a  network  of  racketeering 
enterprises  who  from  one  to  another, 
in  many  instances,  are  guilty  of  steal- 
ing vast  amounts  of  money,  millions 
and  millions  of  dollars,  and  we  are  soft 
on  them.  We  are  not  willing  to  call 
them  the  criminals  that  they  are;  we 
are  not  willing  to  put  forth  the  kind  of 
investigation  that  should  go  forth;  we 
only  want  to  hasten  on  to  get  the 
matter  over  with  by  reaching  into  the 
pockets  of  the  taxpayers  and  paying 
off  not  only  the  depositors  that  we 
owe  but  paying  off  everybody  who  was 
in  danger  of  losing  any  money. 

Mr.    Speaker,    I    submit    for    the 
Record  the  entire  article  dated  May 
19,  1989,  from  the  New  York  Times  en- 
titled "FDIC  Foimd  Fraud  at  Half  of 
Savings  Units  It  Studied." 
The  article  referred  to  is  as  follows: 
FDIC  Pound  Fraud  at  Half  of  Savings 
Units  It  Studied 
(By  Nathaniel  C.  Nash) 
Washington,  May   18.— The  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation  said  today  that 
after  examining  more  than  200  insolvent 
savings  associations  at  the  request  of  Presi- 
dent Bush,  It  had  found  evidence  of  crimi- 
nal fraud  and  abuse  at  almost  half  the  Insti- 
tutions. 

In  a  report  that  summarized  the  findings 
of  the  agency  during  its  examination  of 
almost  220  Institutions  in  the  last  three 
months,  agency  officials  said  that  in  addi- 
tion to  possible  criminality  found  previously 
by  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  the 
F.D.l.C.  had  uncovered  an  additional  50  in- 
stances of  possible  wrong-doing. 

The  F.D.I.C.'s  chairman,  L.  WUliam  Seid- 
man, warned  that  the  amount  of  money  re- 
covered from  any  people  found  guilty  of 
self-dealing  and  other  Insider  abuses  would 
be  small.  "The  money  is  long  gone,  spent," 


Mr.  Seidman  said,  "We  cannot  expect  any 
substantial  recovery  from  criminal  abuse." 

Separately,  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  today  approved  a  plan  to  put 
most  of  the  President's  savings  rescue  plan 
on  the  Government's  books.  The  vote  was  a 
rebuff  to  a  last-minute  attempt  by  the 
White  House  to  keep  the  plan's  costs  out- 
side the  budget  and  represented  the  first 
defeat  for  the  Administration  In  its  bailout 
plan. 

Despite  threats  of  a  veto,  some  members 
of  Congress  predicted  the  full  House  would 
approve  the  plan  to  put  $50  billion  of  bor- 
rowings on  the  Government's  books  but  to 
exempt  that  amount  from  the  automatic 
spending  cuts  under  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings  budget  balancing  law. 

In  a  statement.  Treasury  Secretary  Nicho- 
las F.  Brady  said  the  vote  by  the  committee 
set  a  precedent  that  would  render  the 
budget-cutting  discipline  of  the  Gramm- 
Hudman-HoUIngs  law  meaningless. 

"I  think  that  in  a  week  you  will  see  the 
Administration  trying  to  cut  a  face-saving 
deal, "  said  Representative  Charles  E.  Schu- 
mer.  Democrat  of  Brooklyn  and  a  chief  ar- 
chitect behind  the  on-budget  plan. 

The  committee  balked  at  raising  taxes  to 
pay  for  the  savings  rescue.  In  a  13-to-ll 
vote,  it  defeated  a  provision,  sponsored  by 
Representative  Sam  M.  Gibbons,  a  Florida 
Democrat,  to  impose  new  taxes  to  pay  for 
the  plan. 

In  the  wake  ol  President  Bush's  an- 
nouncement of  his  $157  billion  rescue  plan, 
Mr.  Bush  directed  the  F.D.l.C.  to  take  con- 
trol of  the  nations  insolvent  savings  Institu- 
tions until  new  money  was  approved  by 
Congress  to  liquidate  or  sell  them.  The 
report  issued  by  the  F.D.l.C.  was  its  first 
general  statement  on  the  condition  of  the 
savings  indutry's  sickest  members  and  how 
the  agency  was  handling  the  task. 

Some  members  of  Congress  have  said  the 
task  far  exceeds  the  agency's  ability.  They 
have  suggested  that  while  the  F.D.l.C.  pays 
attention  to  the  ailing  Institutions,  bank  ex- 
aminations would  be  left  unattended. 

Mr.  Seidman  tried  to  reject  such  charges, 
although  he  acknowledged  that  short-term 
examinations  have  fallen  22  percent  from 
last  year's  level.  He  added  that  the  agency's 
total  examination  of  banks  this  year  would 
be  slightly  above  the  level  of  examinations 
done  In  1988  but  down  9  percent  from  the 
number  of  exams  the  P.D.I.C.  had  hoped  to 
complete  in  1989. 

Mr.  Seidman  disputed  assertions  that  the 
agency  was  ineffective  in  its  management  of 
the  ailing  institutions.  He  said  F.I.D.C.  con- 
trol of  the  Institutions  was  saving  an  esti- 
mated $13.6  million  a  month  and  that 
within  several  months  most  of  the  agency's 
examiners  would  return  to  their  normal 
duties  of  bank  supervision. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  also  like  to 
point  out  that  as  we  march  toward  the 
process  of  guaranteeing  these  savings 
and  loan  institutional  bailouts,  we  are 
not  taking  full  consideration  of  the 
fact  that  other  budget  initiatives  will 
be  shut  down.  These  amounts  of 
money  are  so  enormous  that  we 
should  take  a  look  at  what  they  would 
buy  if  they  were  to  spend  them  for 
some  of  the  more  positive  initiatives; 
instead  of  spending  such  funds  on  the 
bailout  of  the  crooked  institutions, 
which  I  think  is  a  negative  expendi- 
ture, if  we  were  to  devote  ourselves  to 
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spending  the  same  kind  of  money  to 
other  kinds  of  positive  expenditures,  I 
think  the  American  people  need  to 
know  what  it  would  buy. 

Tomorrow  in  New  York  City  at  the 
Federal  Building,  26  Federal  Plaza,  I 
will  be  holding  a  briefing  for  nonprofit 
organizations,  social  services  organiza- 
tions, for  the  press,  for  all  kinds  of 
educational  institutions  to  let  them 
know  why  the  next  10  years  they 
cannot  look  forward  to  having  the 
Federal  Government  do  very  much 
about  aUeviating  some  of  the  serious 
problems  that  we  face  in  terms  of  our 
budgetary  needs.  Indeed,  the  likeli- 
hood is  that  there  are  going  to  be 
more  cuts  of  Federal  expenditures  for 
education  and  for  other  kinds  of  basic 
care  such  as  health  care  and  housing. 

D  1400 

I  want  the  people  of  my  district  to 
understand  next  year,  the  year  after 
that,  for  the  next  10  years,  why  I  have 
to  keep  coming  back  emptyhanded. 
Why  I  cannot  say  that  our  Federal 
Government  recognizes  the  tremen- 
dous problem  that  we  have  with  edu- 
cation, that  our  Federal  Government 
recognizes  that  in  this  modem  era  the 
local  school  boards  and  the  State  gov- 
ernment can  never  provide  enough 
money  to  keep  our  schools  modem. 
We  cannot  do  it. 

It  is  impossible  the  kind  of  equip- 
ment, the  kind  of  facilities  needed  to 
provide  modem  education  without 
help  from  the  Federal  Government. 
After  all.  the  Federal  Government 
takes  in  the  largest  amount  of  taxes. 
The  Federal  Government  has  the  larg- 
est budget.  I  think  it  is  quite  fitting 
that  we  understand  that  in  the  area  of 
education,  for  example,  the  Federal 
Government  should  spend  far  more 
than  the  small  amoimt  of  money  that 
it  is  presently  spending.  We  are  spend- 
ing less  than  6  percent,  paying  for  less 
than  6  percent  of  the  total  cost  of  edu- 
cation in  our  country  at  this  point. 
The  expenditure  for  education  by  the 
Federal  Government  has  gone  down  in 
the  last  8  years,  and  the  President  has 
not  made  any  attempt  to  raise  the 
level  of  expenditures  for  education.  He 
talks  about  new  programs,  but  he  in- 
sists that  we  have  to  cut  all  programs 
in  order  to  provide  the  money  for  new 
programs. 

So  educational  loan  is  a  major  prob- 
lem that  will  get  no  relief  if  this  $157 
billion  blockbuster  of  a  spending  bill 
to  bail  out  the  crooked  savings  and 
loan  associations  goes  forward.  Let  us 
look,  for  example,  take  a  hypothetical 
example  of  what  it  would  mean  if  the 
$157  billion  was  to  be  spent  over  the 
next  10  years  for  positive  programs. 
That  would  mean  that  each  year 
Members  would  have  one-tenth  of 
$157  bUUon  which  is  $15.7  bUlion  to 
spend. 

What  would  it  buy  in  the  area  of 
education?  In  the  area  of  education  we 
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could  provide  a  quality  education  to  an 
entire  generation  of  disadvantaged 
young  Americans.  We  could  fully  fund 
chapter  1  which  provides  remedial 
courses  for  millions  of  children,  many 
of  them  who  are  in  need  and  we  have 
identified  them.  They  are  in  need  of 
this  kind  of  service,  are  presently  not 
receiving  it  because  we  do  not  have 
enough  money.  We  can  service  all  8.5 
million  children  identified  as  having 
the  need  for  chapter  1  programs,  cost- 
ing $2.3  billion  out  of  the  $15.7  billion 
we  have  available.  We  could  go  on  in 
there  and  fully  fund  the  Education  of 
HEindicapped  Act.  serving  children 
who  have  disabilities.  We  could  spend 
another  $6.5  billion  each  year  on  the 
education  of  the  handicapped.  We  can 
fully  fund  the  Head  Start  Program. 
We  can  serve  all  2.8  million  of  the  chil- 
dren who  are  eligible.  There  are  2.8 
million  children  eligible  for  Head 
Start,  most  not  being  served  because 
we  do  not  have  the  money. 

If  Members  had  the  $6.3  billion  we 
could  serve  all  of  the  children  who  are 
eligible  for  Head  Start  programs.  We 
could  fully  fund  Pell  grants  for  higher 
education.  If  there  is  a  maximum 
grant  of  $2,900,  as  it  is  today,  the  max- 
imum is  $2,900  per  person,  with  an- 
other $0.6  billion  we  could  take  care  of 
all  those  people  eligible  for  Pell 
grants,  a  total  of  $15.7  billion  spent  for 
education. 

What  about  housing?  What  about 
some  kind  of  Federal  Government 
relief  for  the  people  who  are  homeless, 
or  for  the  people  who  are  in  substand- 
ard housing  conditions  across  the 
country?  With  $15.7  billion  a  year,  if 
we  choose  to  devote  it  to  housing,  we 
could  end  the  housing  crisis  which  is 
faced  by  low-income  Americans.  We 
could  provide  section  8  housing  vouch- 
ers to  all  of  the  unserved  very  low 
income  households,  about  2.2  million 
families  with  median  incomes,  50  per- 
cent median  incomes.  Eleven  point  one 
billion  dollars  is  needed  to  provide  the 
section  8  vouchers  to  cover  the  people 
in  need,  $11.1  billion  out  of  the  total 
$15.7  billion.  We  could  also  construct 
an  additional  65.000  new  public  hous- 
ing units  each  year.  This  would  in- 
crease the  number  of  public  housing 
units  by  50  percent  over  the  next  10 
years.  With  those  two  items,  in  the 
area  of  housing,  we  end  up  spending 
$15.7  billion  on  constructive  and  posi- 
tive programs  instead  of  pouring  it 
down  the  drain  on  the  crooked  savings 
and  loan  associations. 

What  about  the  area  of  health  care? 
If  there  is  $15.7  billion  to  spend  on 
health  care.  Members  could  extend 
the  Medicaid  coverage  to  all  Ameri- 
cans who  are  below  the  poverty  line. 
We  have  11  million  persons  in  this 
country  who  are  officially  recognized 
as  being  below  the  poverty  line  estab- 
lished by  the  Government.  It  would 
take  $9  billion  to  provide  health  care 
for    all    of    those    people.    We    could 


extend  the  Medicare  coverage  to  all 
pregnant  women  and  children  under 
age  with  incomes  of  less  than  200  per- 
cent of  poverty.  All  children  who  are 
eligible  would  be  covered  by  the  WIC 
Program  for  only  $1  billion  more  out 
of  the  $15.7  billion.  We  can  eliminate 
new  monthly  premiums,  the  new 
monthly  premium  we  are  now  charg- 
ing to  the  senior  citizens  in  the  Medi- 
care Catastrophic  Coverage  Act.  We 
could  eliminate  that  and  cover  that 
with  $2.2  billion  out  of  the  $15.7  bil- 
lion. We  could  freeze  Medicare  part  B 
premiums  using  just  $1  billion  out  of 
the  $15.7  billion.  We  could  double  the 
alcohol,  drug  abuse,  and  mental 
health  block  grants  that  go  to  States 
and  cities,  costing  only  $0.8  billion  for 
a  total  of  $15.7  billion  in  health  care. 

There  are  numerous  positive  cre- 
ative ways  to  use  the  money  we  are 
about  to  pour  down  the  drain  on  the 
crooked  savings  and  loan  associations. 
There  are  numerous  ways  money  can 
be  used,  and  yet  we  march  forward. 
The  votes  have  been  counted  on  the 
floor  of  the  House,  it  will  probably 
pass  when  it  reaches  here  because 
there  are  not  enough  voices  being 
raised  against  it. 

The  implications  are  not  clear  to  the 
American  people.  We  will  do  some- 
thing which  will  haunt  Members  for 
many  years  to  come.  Our  children  will 
be  demonstrating,  somewhere  in  the 
future,  against  the  monumentsd  blun- 
der and  error  we  are  about  to  under- 
take if  we  pass  the  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociation bill.  Our  children  will  point  a 
finger  at  Members  and  say  we  were 
corrupt,  we  were  ineffective,  we  lacked 
imagination,  we  did  not  do  what  made 
common  sense.  We  did  not  step  for- 
ward and  say,  look,  how  much  money 
do  we  owe  to  those  depositors  out 
there  whose  deposit  we  guaranteed. 
Let  Members  pay  just  those  deposits 
that  we  guaranteed.  Let  Members  pay 
them  off  and  get  out  of  this  business 
of  subsidizing  banks.  Banks  are  the 
last  institutions  that  the  American 
Government  should  be  subsidizing,  but 
yet  we  are  pouring  money  down  the 
drain  to  take  care  of  the  crooked  sav- 
ings and  loan  banks.  We  are  doing 
what  the  Government  has  never  done 
before.  When  Chrysler  was  bailed  out, 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  debate  on 
this  floor  across  the  country  saying 
that  the  Government  should  not  bail 
out  a  private  enterprise.  But  Chrysler 
only  wanted  a  loan.  Chrysler  wanted  a 
loan  from  the  Government,  they  got  a 
loan.  They  paid  it  back.  When  New 
York  City  was  in  trouble  with  their 
government,  their  govemment  ex- 
penditures, and  New  York  City  is  not  a 
private  enterprise,  it  is  a  public  entity. 
The  expenditures  were  for  public  pur- 
poses, and  yet  there  was  a  great 
debate  over  whether  the  Federal  Gov- 
emment should  give  New  York  City  a 
loan.  Large  amounts  of  money  were 
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loaned,  but  in  both  those  instances, 
the  total  amount  of  money  was  less 
than  $5  billion. 

If  Members  had  all  the  interest  and 
the  principal,  Chrysler  and  New  York 
City  cost  less  than  $5  billion,  and  they 
paid  it  back.  They  paid  it  all  back. 

In  the  case  of  the  savings  and  loan 
association  there  is  no  plan,  no  propos- 
al that  the  banks  will  ever  pay  the 
Government  back.  The  taxpayers  wUl 
lose  the  money  once  and  for  all. 

There  are  those  who  say  if  we  do  not 
do  this,  the  economy  will  go  down  hill. 
Something  will  happen  in  the  econo- 
my, it  will  cause  more  problems  than 
we  have  already.  In  other  words,  they 
want  to  present  Members  with  a  situa- 
tion where  people  have  taken  the  sav- 
ings and  loan  association  authority, 
they  have  misused  it,  they  have 
abused  it  and  now  the  banks  are  fail- 
ing and  they  want  to  order  on  top  of 
this  misuse  and  abuse,  this  criminal 
fraud,  they  want  to  add  blackmail. 
They  are  going  to  blackmail  the  Amer- 
ican economy  and  say  if  we  do  not  bail 
them  out,  it  will  wait  for  dislocations 
in  other  parts  of  the  economy  and  we 
will  have  serious  problems  as  a  result. 

I  do  not  see  why  the  best  minds  in 
America,  the  best  and  the  brightest  of 
the  people  in  America,  and  some  of 
them  are  in  Washington,  and  the  exec- 
utive branch  and  legislative  branch,  I 
do  not  see  why  they  should  stand  still 
and  allow  themselves  to  be  black- 
mailed by  people  who  have  committed 
fraud  and  played  footloose  and  fancy 
free  with  the  public  authority. 

D  1520 

I  think  that  there  must  be  some 
better  solutions.  I  think  there  must  be 
a  better  way  to  recover  the  money  to 
pay  off  the  depositors  and  to  get  out 
of  the  business  of  backstopping  these 
enterprises. 

It  is  still  a  mystery  to  many  of  the 
American  people  as  to  how  this  was  al- 
lowed to  happen.  Well,  if  you  get  the 
ownership  of  a  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciation and  you  apply  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  get  the  authority  and  you 
meet  all  the  requirements,  you  put  up 
a  sign  and  it  says  you  are  in  business 
and  the  Federal  Government  stands 
behind  you.  Once  you  put  up  a  sign 
that  says  deposits  up  to  $100,000  are 
guaranteed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, people  come  in  and  put  their 
money  in.  So  by  using  this  method, 
large  numbers  of  people  who  never 
should  have  been  given  that  authority 
were  able  to  gain  authority  over  large 
amounts  of  money  that  did  not  belong 
to  them.  They  proceeded  to  spend  the 
money  in  ways  which  were  quite  risky 
in  many  cases,  and  in  other  cases  they 
were  deliberately  passing  the  money 
into  the  hands  of  friends  and  relatives 
and  various  kinds  of  business  associ- 
ates that  would  never  return  it.  After 
having  committed  that  crime— and  it 
was  a  crime  in  many  cases,  but  in  some 


cases  it  was  error— they  also  had  an- 
other racket  which  must  be  described. 
They  had  what  are  called  brokered  de- 
posits. None  of  the  Members  who  have 
come  on  the  floor  who  are  experts 
from  the  Banking  Committee  have 
chosen  to  explain  what  brokered  de- 
posits are. 

What  are  brokered  deposits,  and 
how  did  they  impact  on  the  situation? 
Let  me  describe  in  street  language 
what  a  brokered  deposit  means.  In 
street  language,  if  a  person  wanted  to 
borrow  $100  from  another  person  and 
told  that  person,  "Look,  I  want  to 
borrow  $100,  but  I  have  a  friend  of 
mine  who  is  going  to  guarantee  that 
no  matter  what  happens  to  me,  that 
$100  will  be  repaid,"  he  may  also  tell 
the  person  that  he  is  borrowing  the 
$100  from,  that  "I  have  done  some 
things  which  are  not  legal;  I  have  done 
some  things  which  make  it  necessary 
for  me  to  get  out  of  town,  so  I  want  to 
borrow  $100  and  my  friend  is  going  to 
guarantee  it  and  I  want  to  let  you 
know  there  is  no  problem.  I  have  to 
get  out  of  town,  but  he  will  take  care 
of  it." 

Then  let  us  say  the  same  person 
wants  to  get  out  of  town  and  he  needs 
more  than  $100;  he  needs  $1,000,  but 
his  friend  does  not  have  more  than 
$100.  If  his  friend  is  a  broker,  he  can 
turn  to  his  friend  and  say,  "Look,  I 
need  $1,000.  If  you  will  go  out  and 
round  up  otiier  people  to  lend  me 
$100,  I  will  pay  them  12  percent  inter- 
est. You  can't  get  that  kind  of  interest 
in  any  bank.  I  will  pay  them  15  per- 
cent." 

The  savings  and  loan  associations 
were  able  to  pay  higher  interest  than 
in  normal  cases,  and  as  they  got  into 
more  and  more  trouble,  they  raised 
the  interest.  They  would  say,  "I  want 
to  get  out  of  town  and  I  need  as  much 
money  as  I  can  get,  so  I  will  pay  you 
10-  or  15-percent  interest  on  every 
$100  you  bring  in.  As  you  bring  in  the 
$100,  then  it  means  that  I  pay  you, 
first  of  all.  for  being  the  broker.  I  will 
give  you  10  percent.  That  means  that 
for  every  $100  you  bring  in,  I  will  give 
you  $10  and  I  keep  $90.  Then  I  will 
pay  12-percent  interest  out  of  that 
$90,  so  I  end  up  with  $78.  After  I  take 
care  of  all  other  traveling  expenses 
out  of  every  $100  that  the  brokers 
brought  into  the  bank,  we  are  able  to 
gain  $75  which  we  can  use  to  get  out 
of  town,  to  go  Switzerland,  or  do  what- 
ever we  have  to  do." 

Millions  and  millions  of  dollars  were 
brought  in  in  this  way.  The  brokers 
who  paid  for  bringing  in  the  money 
knew  that  the  institutions  were  going 
downhill,  they  knew  they  were  failing, 
and  they  knew  the  higher  the  interest 
rates  were,  the  more  likely  the  institu- 
tion was  to  be  failing.  Any  sophomore 
in  high  school  could  have  understood 
that  at  a  certain  point.  Yet  they 
brought  in  millions  and  millions  of 
dollars.  Interest  wsus  paid  to  the  de- 


positors, the  broker  got  his  fee,  and 
whatever  was  left  was  used  by  the 
owners  and  the  people  who  poured  it 
down  the  drain  for  their  own  needs.  It 
is  in  Swiss  banks,  it  is  in  all  kinds  of 
crooked  investments.  That  was  all  con- 
sidered legal  and  legitimate.  These 
were  the  brokered  deposits.  Nobody 
bothered  to  explain  brokered  deposits 
to  us. 

In  the  consideration  of  the  bill  in 
the  Banking  Committee  by  the  sub- 
committee and  the  full  committee, 
there  were  proposals  that  brokered  de- 
posits be  regulated  or  eliminated.  All 
kinds  of  things  were  proposed,  but 
brokered  deposits  are  going  to  contin- 
ue. The  same  people  who  were  basical- 
ly guilty  in  other  ways,  who  are  allow- 
ing the  scandal  to  reach  the  point 
where  the  American  people  will  have 
to  bail  them  out  to  the  tune  of  $157 
billion,  are  also  going  to  continue  their 
various  reg\ilatory  schemes.  There  is 
not  going  to  be  any  drastic  overhaul  of 
the  way  savings  and  loan  associations 
are  administered.  There  are  changes 
that  are  going  to  be  made,  but  basical- 
ly the  same  crowd  will  be  back;  the 
same  people  will  be  making  decisions. 

Attempts  were  made  to  provide  for 
some  compensation  from  the  industry. 
One  amendment  was  proposed  that 
the  industry  cash  the  checks  for 
senior  citizens  without  charging  them; 
that  was  one  way  to  get  restitution  to 
the  American  people.  But  that  amend- 
ment was  defeated.  They  are  not  going 
to  be  punished  in  any  way.  There  is 
really  no  great  sense  of  remorse  in  the 
industry  as  a  whole. 

I  see  no  reason  to  believe  that  2  or  3 
years  from  now,  or  certainly  5  or  10 
years  from  now,  we  will  not  be  back 
again  with  another  savings  and  loan 
crisis  asiung  for  more  money  from  the 
taxpayers  to  bail  them  out. 

All  these  things  are  happening,  all 
these  things  are  going  forward,  and 
the  voices  of  reason  seem  to  be  stilled 
in  many  quarters.  I  certainly  would 
like  to  point  out  that  the  conservatives 
in  the  House,  those  Members  who 
always  argue  for  the  minimum 
amount  of  interference  by  the  Federal 
Government,  seem  to  have  lost  their 
voice.  The  people  who  always  argue 
against  crime,  and  rightly  so,  seem  to 
have  lost  their  voice. 

This  is  a  crime  of  tremendous  pro- 
portions. We  do  not  seem  to  know  how 
to  deal  with  economic  crimes  in  this 
country,  economic  crimes  which  take 
away  millions  of  dollars  and  which 
bind  the  Government  into  agreements, 
legal  or  otherwise,  which  cannot  be 
met.  Those  kinds  of  crimes  have  &n 
impact  on  people  everywhere.  They 
have  a  tremendous  impact  on  these 
types  of  situations,  and  those  econom- 
ic crimes  should  be  recognized  for 
what  they  are.  The  people  who 
commit  these  crimes  should  have  the 
same    kind    of    indignation    aroused 
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against  them  that  we  would  feel  on 
any  other  front. 

I  hope  there  will  be  more  discussion 
on  this  as  we  go  forward.  I  hope  that 
the  letter  that  was  sent  to  the  Speaker 
and  to  the  leadership  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  will  be  responded  to  in  a 
positive  fashion.  The  members  of  the 
populist  caucus  and  the  Black  Caucus, 
along  with  some  other  Members,  came 
together  and  issued  a  letter  asking  the 
Speaker  and  the  leadership  to  please 
allow  at  least  10  hours  of  debate  on 
the  floor.  We  had  a  base  closing  bill 
not  too  long  ago  and  we  had  10  hours 
of  debate  on  the  issue  of  closing  bases 
around  the  country.  "Even  though  they 
know  they  have  the  votes  and  the 
votes  have  been  counted,  even  though 
the  President  has  lined  up  his  votes 
and  the  votes  have  been  guaranteed  by 
the  Democratic  Party,  whatever  the 
outcome  will  be,  the  minimum  we 
should  expect  is  that  the  American 
people  wiU  be  given  10  hours  of  debate 
on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Tixe  same  group  also  asked  the 
Speaker  to  appoint  a  task  force  and 
have  that  task  force  consist  of  the 
members  and  chairman  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  and  the  mem- 
bers and  chairmen  of  the  Energy  and 
Commerce  Committee  and  the  Bank- 
ing Committee  and  have  all  those  com- 
mittee members  look  at  this  proposi- 
tion of  the  $157  billion  bailout  and 
give  us  the  best  and  wisest  advice  we 
can  get  from  our  leadership  before  it 
goes  forward  to  a  vote.  As  I  said 
before,  the  American  people  have  a 
right  to  expect  from  some  of  the  best 
and  brightest  minds  in  America  that 
there  will  not  be  a  swindle  perpetrated 
by  the  network  of  racketeering  and  en- 
terprising that  persisted  before  and 
brought  about  these  crooked  savings 
and  loans.  They  have  a  right  to  expect 
that  these  minds  will  be  used  to  pro- 
tect the  American  people,  that  every 
effort  will  be  made  to  protect  those 
taxpayers  who  have  to  go  into  their 
pockets  and  pay  this  bill. 

One  estimate  is  that  the  $157  billion 
bailout  means  that  about  $500  of 
every  household  in  America  will  go  to 
pay  off  the  money  that  has  been 
stolen  by  these  banks.  That  is  a  very 
serious  problem.  It  is  a  serious  forced 
commitment.  It  is  a  serious  robbery  of 
the  American  people,  and  they  ought 
to  be  given  every  possible  consider- 
ation before  this  goes  forward. 

The  students  in  the  square  in  Beij- 
ing. China,  are  demonstrating  and 
they  are  quite  angry  about  two 
things — corruption  and  ineptness.  If 
future  generations  examine  this  deal, 
if  they  examine  this  bill  that  is  before 
us.  I  am  afraid  that  if  we  do  not  do 
something  different  than  what  is 
being  done  now,  the  finger  is  going  to 
be  pointed  at  us  and  we  are  going  to  be 
accused  of  being  corrupt  and  ineffec- 
tive. We  are  going  to  be  accused  of  a 
lack  of  imagination,  and  we  are  going 


to  be  accused  of  making  decisions  for 
the  wrong  reasons,  decisions  that  did 
not  protect  the  American  people  but 
which  met  our  own  needs. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  whether  that  is  the 
case  or  not,  that  is  going  to  be  the  ac- 
cusation. There  is  going  to  be  a  poison 
pill  dropped  into  the  American  body 
politic  if  we  do  not  carefully  weigh  the 
alternatives  of  this  $157  billion  com- 
mitment. 

Nothing  that  we  have  done  in  the 
last  20  or  30  years  has  been  as  monu- 
mental and  will  have  as  great  an 
impact  on  the  Federal  Government 
and  on  our  ability  to  meet  the  needs  of 
people  as  this  blockbuster  expenditure 
of  $157  billion.  I  think  we  owe  it  to  the 
future  generations,  and  we  owe  it  to 
ourselves,  never  to  be  accused  of  being 
ineffective,  unimaginative,  or  lacking 
in  integrity. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Stangeland  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Michel),  for  today,  on  account  of 
illness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hefley)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Hastert,  for  60  minutes,  on  May 
3L 

Mr.  Hastert,  for  5  minutes,  on  May 
24. 

Mr.  Coleman  of  Missouri,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  McEwEN,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Laughlin)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mrs.  LowEY.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  MoNTGOiCERY,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  GoARiNi,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Bates,  for  5  minutes,  on  May  24. 

Mr.  DuRBiN,  for  30  minutes,  on  May 
24  and  25. 

Mr.  PosHARD,  for  30  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  GiucAN,  in  support  of  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  121,  prior  to 
vote. 


(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hefley)  and  to  include 
extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Donald  E.  "Buz"  Lukens. 

Mr.  Broomtielo  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Oilman. 

Mr.  Lent. 

Mr.  Hansen  of  Utah. 

Mr.  COURTER. 
Mr.  SCHUETTI. 

Ms.  Snowe. 

Mr.  Crane. 

Mr.  Gallo. 

Mr.  Green. 

Mr.  Lagomarsino. 

Mr.  Dannemeyer. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Laughlin)  and  to  include 
extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Leland. 

Mr.  Hoyer 

Mrs.  BoGCS. 

Mr.  Mazzoli. 

Mr.  GuARiNi 

Mr.  Stark  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rahall  in  two  instances 

Mr.  Roe. 

Mr.  Eckart. 

Mr.  Fazio  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Fauntroy. 

Mr.  Fascell. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Wyden. 

Mr.  Slattery. 

Mr.  Applegate. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

Mr.  Murtha. 

Mr.  Hochbruechner. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  OWENS  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  do 
now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  3  o'clock  and  31  minutes 
p.m.),  under  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  May  24,  1989,  at  11  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1246.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force,  transmitting  notification 
that  the  Tacit  Rainbow  Program  has  ex- 
ceeded its  baseline  unit  cost  by  more  than 
15  percent,  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C. 
2431(bK3)(A):  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

1247.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  to  the 
President  for  National  Security  Affairs, 
transmitting  his  views  on  the  PSX  codevelop- 
ment  project  with  Japan:  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1248.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral, General  Accounting  Office,  transmit- 
ting a  list  of  all  reports  issued  or  released  by 
GAG  in  April  1989.  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C. 
719(h);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 
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REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  UDALL:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  498.  A  bill  to  clarify 
and  strengthen  the  authority  for  certain 
Department  of  the  Interior  law  enforce- 
ment services,  activities,  and  officers  in 
Indian  country,  and  for  other  purposes; 
with  an  amendment  (Rept.  101-60).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  UDALL;  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  881.  A  bill  to  provide 
for  restoration  of  the  Federal  trust  relation- 
ship with,  and  assistance  to  the  Coquille 
Tribe  of  Indians  and  the  individual  mem- 
bers consisting  of  the  Coquille  Tribe  of  Indi- 
ans and  for  other  purjjoses;  with  an  amend- 
ment (Rept.  101-61).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  UDALL  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Report  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  subdivision 
among  programs  of  budget  allocation  for 
fiscal  year  1990.  submitted  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 302(b)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act 
of  1974  (Rept.  101-62).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY;  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  160.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  further  consideration  of  H.R.  2072 
making  dire  emergency  supplemental  appro- 
priations and  transfers,  urgent  supplemen- 
tals.  and  correcting  enrollment  errors  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1989, 
and  for  other  purposes,  and  the  consider- 
ation of  H.R.  2442  (Rept.  101-63).  Referred 
to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  GORDON;  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  161.  Resolution  providing 
consideration  of  H.R.  2392,  a  biU  to  amend 
section  37  of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  relat- 
ing to  oil  shale  claims,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. (Rept.  101-64).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  UDALL:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  2392.  A  biU  to  amend 
section  37  of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  relat- 
ing to  oil  shale  claims,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. (Rept.  101-65).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 


mended  by  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  for  a  period  ending  not 
later  than  May  25,  1989.  for  consideration  of 
such  provisions  of  the  amendment  as  fall 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  committee 
pursuant  to  clause  l(q),  rule  X.  (Report  No. 
101-54.  Pt.  2).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 


REPORTED  BILLS 
SEQUENTIALLY  REFERRED 

Under  clause  5  of  nUe  X.  bills  and 
reports  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk  for 
printing,  and  bills  referred  as  follows: 
[Omitted  from  the  Record  of  May  22,  1989J 
Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI:  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  H.R.  1278.  A  bill  to 
reform,  recapitalize,  and  consolidate  the 
Federal  deposit  insurance  system,  to  en- 
hance the  regulatory  and  enforcement 
powers  of  Federal  financial  institutions  reg- 
ulatory agencies,  and  for  other  purposes, 
with  amendment  4.  Amendment  No.  3  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  and  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
for  a  period  ending  not  later  than  May  25, 
1989.  for  consideration  of  such  provisions  of 
the  amendment  as  fall  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  those  committees  pursuant  to  clause 
1  (J)  and  (q).  rule  X.  The  amendment  recom- 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  A0COIN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Miller  of  California): 
H.R.   2442.  A  bill  to  provide  additional 
funds  for  the  programs  authorized  in  the 
Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  of  1988  by  requiring 
the    transfer    of    amounts    In    excess    of 
$3,738,000,000  that  are  appropriated  or  oth- 
erwise made  available  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation  for  fiscal  year  1990  relating  to 
the    Strategic    Defense    Initiative;    to    the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 
By  Mr.  GIBBONS: 
H.R.  2443.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1990  for  the  customs 
and  trade  agencies,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  (for  himself  (by 
request).  Mr.  Hammerschmidt.  Mr. 
Oberstar.  and  Mr.  CXinger): 
H.R.  2444.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  Adm.  James  B.  Busey  as  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istration, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

By   Mr.   BRYANT   (for   himself.   Mr. 
CoLEMAH  of  Texas.  Mr.  Dwyer  of 
New  Jersey,   Mr.   Jacobs,   and   Mr. 
Rahall): 
H.R.  2445.  A  bUl  to  prevent  U.S.  foreign 
assistance  funds  from  being  used  for  the 
corrupt    personal    financial    gain    of    any 
person  or  otherwise  diverted  from  their  in- 
tended use;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DAVIS: 
H.R.   2446.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  hazing  or 
sexual  harassment  in  the  Coast  Guard,  the 
merchant  marine,  or  otherwise  at  sea.  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  DOWNEY: 
H.R.  2447.  A  bill  to  extend  the  existing 
temporary  suspension  of  duty  for  certain 
small  toys  and  novelty  goods,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  PISH: 
H.R.  2448.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  revise  the  nu- 
merical limitation  and  preference  system 
for  admission  of  independent  immigrants, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2449.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Department  of  Justice  for 
fiscal  year  1990  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GEKAS: 
H.R.  2450.  A  bill  to  repeal  section  89  non- 
discrimination rules  under  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HOAGLAND  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Goss): 


H.R.  2451.  A  bill  relating  to  the  tariff 
treatment  of  screenhouse  tents;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  LEWIS  of  California  (for  him- 
self,  Mr.   Michel,   Mr.   Madigam,   Mr. 
Paxoh.     Mr.     Lacormarsiro,     Mr. 
HiLLER,  Mr.  McEwEN,  Mr.  Solomon, 
Mr.  BxTimiMG,  Mr.  Dormak  of  Califor- 
nia,   Mr.    NiELsoH    of    Utah.    Mr. 
Brooktield.    Mr.    Henry,    Mr.    Ed- 
wards of  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr. 
Hunter,  Mr.  Emerson,  Mrs.  Saiki. 
Mr.   ScRUETTE,   and  Mr.   Miller  of 
Washington): 
H.R.  2452.  A  bill  to  establish  programs  to 
strengthen  America's  families,  and  for  other 
purposes;   jointly,   to   the   Committees   on 
Education   and   Labor,   Ways   and   Means, 
Rules,  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs, 
the  Judiciary,  Armed  Services,  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service,  and  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mrs.  LOWEY  of  New  York: 
H.R.  2453.  A  bill  to  amend  title  46,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  consideration  of 
alcohol  abuse  with  respect  to  issuance,  re- 
newal, sust>ension,  and  revocation  of  seamen 
licenses,  and  for  other  purposes;  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  and  I*ubllc  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
H.R.  2454.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  to  assure  low-income 
students  of  postsecondary  educational  op- 
portunities, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By   Mr.   RHODES   (for   himself,   Mr. 
UoALL,  Mr.  Stump.  Mr.  Kolbe,  and 
Mr.  Kyl): 
H.R.  2455.  A  bUl  to  designate  the  Salt-GUa 
aqueduct  of  the  central  Arizona  project  as 
the    Fannln-McFarland    aqueduct;    to    the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  STARK  (for  himself,  Mr.  Stag- 
gers, Mrs.  Unsoelo,  and  Mr.  McDer- 
mott): 
H.R.  2456.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  by  establishing  a  program  to  be 
funded  by  a  trust  fund  financed  by  Increas- 
ing certain  excise  taxes,  under  which  a  co- 
ordinated system  of  treatment  providers,  as- 
sessment and  case-management  experts,  and 
case  and  program  evaluators  shtdl  provide 
treatment  services  to  persons  suffering  from 
drug  or  alcohol  addiction;  jointly,  to  the 
Committees    on    Ways    and    Means    and 
Energy  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  WALKER: 
H.R.  2457.  A  bill  to  require  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  to  conduct  a 
study  and  produce  a  decision  aid  to  assist 
State  and  local  authorities  In  planning  and 
managing  suburban  and  rural  growth  and 
development  while  preserving  environmen- 
tal quality;  to  the  Committee  on  Science, 
Space,  and  Technology. 
By  Mr.  WYDEN: 
H.R.  2458.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to 
carry  out  a  demonstration  program  of  pro- 
viding grants  to  housing  development  agen- 
cies to  acquire  abandoned  and  vacant  hous- 
ing for  rehabilitation  and  rehabltatlon  by 
homeless  and  low-Income  families;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BOSCO  (for  himself.  Mrs. 
Boxer,  and  Ms.  Pelosi): 
H.J.  Res.  281.  Joint  resolution  to  approve 
the  designation  of  the  Cordell  Bank  Nation- 
al Marine  Sanctuary,  to  disapprove  a  term 
of  that  designation,  and  to  prohibit  the  ex- 
ploration for,  or  the  development  or  produc- 
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tion  of,  oil,  gas,  or  minerals  In  any  area  of 
that  sanctuary;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Ms.  SNOWE  (for  herself.  Mr. 
Frznzxl,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Bliley.  Ms. 
Kaptor,  Mr.  OuNDERSON,  Mr.  Denny 
Smith.  Mr.  Hktner.  Mr.  Blaz,  Mr. 
Wou,  Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Lehman  of  Florida,  Mr.  Dornan  of 
California,      Mr.      Erdreich.      Mr. 

HORTON,     Mr.     BiLBRAY,     Mrs.     Rou- 
KXMA.  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  Traxler,  Mr. 
Dymally,  Mr.  McGrath,  Mr.  Jontz, 
Mr.  Berman,  Mr.  Lacomarsino,  Mr. 
KOSTMAYER,      Mr.      Hatcher,      Mrs. 
Boxer,  Mrs.  Saiki,  Mr.  Ackerman, 
and  Mr.  Spence): 
H.J.  Res.  282.  Joint  resolution  designating 
November  19-25,  1989,  as  "National  Family 
Caregivers  Week,"   to   the  Committee   on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  ARMEY: 
H.  Con.  Res.  131.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  demonstration  in  Tiananmen 
Square    in    BeUing,    People's   Republic   of 
China;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mrs.  KENNELLY: 
H.  Con.  Res.  132.  Concurrent  resolution 
concerning  democracy,  human  rights,  and 
justice  in  the  People's  Republic  of  China;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ROTH: 
H.  Con.  Res.  133.  Concurrent  resolution 
honoring  Col.  James  N.  Rowe;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mrs.  SAIKI  (for  herself.  Mr.  Blaz. 
Mr.  Hunter,  Mr.  Myers  of  Indiana. 
Mr.  HoRTON,  Mr.  Campbell  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Gingrich,  Mr.  Roth,  Mr. 
Lacomarsino.  Mr.  Dreier  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  GuNDERSON,  Mr.  Burton  of 
Indiana,  Mr.  Armey,  Mr.  Morrison 
of  Washington,  Mr.  Dornan  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Chandler.  Mr.  Cougklin, 
Mr.  Miller  of  Washington.  Mr.  Bal- 

LENGER,  Mr.  BUNNING,  Mr.  BUECHNER, 

Mr.      Hastert,     Mr.     Skeen,      Mr. 

CUNCER,    Mr.    CONTE,    Mr.    Grandy, 

Mr.  Rhodes,  Mr.  Weldon,  and  Mrs. 

Bentley): 
H.  Con.  Res.  134.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  in  support 
of  democratic  rights  of  the  people  of  the 
People's  Republic  of  China:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SCHUETTE: 
H.  Con.  Res.  135.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  that  Guil- 
lermo  Endara  should  be  Invited  to  address  a 
Joint  meeting  of  Congress;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

108.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Alaska,  relative 
to  schools  on  military  bases;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 

109.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  Hawaii,  relative  to  the  Wailue 
sewage  treatment  plant  expansion  project; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 


Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina, 
and    Mr.    Johnson    of    South 


H.R.  5:  Ms.  Long  and  Mr.  Dorgan  of 
North  Dakota. 

H.R.  30;  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Pal- 
lone,  Mr.  FYake,  Mr.  Wolpe,  Mrs.  Boggs. 
and  Mr.  Neal  of  Massachusetts. 

H.R.  40:  Mr.  Eckaht. 

H.R.  41:  Mr.  Campbell  of  California,  Mr. 
DuRBiN,  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida,  Mr.  Matsui, 
Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr.  Robinson,  Ms.  Schnei- 
der, and  Mr.  Solarz. 

H.R.  46:  Mr.  Anderson. 

H.R.  70:  Mr.  Faleomavaega  and  Mr. 
Herger. 

H.R.  215: 
Mr.  Hyde, 
Dakota. 

H.R.  360:  Mr.  Oberstar. 

H.R.  361:  Mr.  Oberstar. 

H.R.  418:  Mr.  Wolpe,  Mr.  Ackerman,  and 
Mr.  Mineta. 

H.R.  500:  Mr.  Beilenson. 

H.R.  586:  Mr.  Schuette. 

H.R.  711:  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Hall 
of  Ohio,  Mr.  Mcrtha,  and  Mr.  Bruce. 

H.R.  720:  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Chandler,  Mr. 
Houghton.  Mr.  Lantos.  Mr.  Levine  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Valentine,  and  Mr.  Bryant. 

H.R.  737:  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah,  Mr.  Stump, 
Mr.  Bosco,  Mr.  Shumway,  and  Mr.  Skeen. 

H.R.  775:  Mr.  Donnelly.  Mr.  Beilenson. 
Mr.  Clement,  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr.  Bonior. 
and  Mrs.  Collins. 

H.R.  777:  Mr.  Alexander,  Mr.  Conte,  Mr. 
Dymally.  Mr.  Erdreich,  Mr.  Frank,  Mr. 
Jones  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Kleczka,  Mr. 
McDaoe,  Mr.  Neal  of  Massachusetts,  and 

Mr.  P*ETRI. 

H.R.  796:  Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
McDermott,  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Hampshire. 
Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Lehman  of 
California,  Mr.  Ackerman,  Mr.  Martin  of 
New  York,  Mr.  McNulty.  Mrs.  Lloyd,  Mr. 
Traxler,  Mr.  Panetta,  Mr.  Bilbray.  and 
Mr.  Yates. 

H.R.  806:  Mr.  Spratt  and  Mr.  Feighan. 

H.R.  844:  Mr.  Solomon  and  Mr.  Bilirakis. 

H.R.  874:  Mr.  Jacobs.  Mr.  Rangel,  and  Mr. 
Edwards  of  Oklahoma. 

H.R.  911:  Mr.  Alexander.  Mrs.  Bentley. 
Mr.  Berman.  Mr.  Bilbray.  Mr.  Bliley,  Mr. 
Brown  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Bunnino,  Mr. 
Carper,  Mr.  Chandler,  Mr.  Coble,  Mr.  Cole- 
man of  Missouri,  Mrs.  Collins,  Mr.  Davis, 
Mr.  DoRGAN  of  North  Dakota,  Mr.  Espy,  Mr. 
Gekas,  Mr.  GooDLiNG,  Mr.  Gordon,  Mr. 
Hancock,  Mr.  Hatcher,  Mr.  Hefner,  Mr. 
Henry.  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Hunter.  Mr. 
HtJTTO,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Ireland,  Mr.  Johnson 
of  South  Dakota,  Mr.  Kostmayer.  Mr.  Kyl. 
Mr.  Lancaster,  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr.  Leath  of 
Texas.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia,  Ms.  Long,  Mr. 
LowERY  of  California,  Mrs.  Lowey  of  New 
York.  Mr.  Marlenee,  Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr. 
McCuRDY,  Mr.  McDade,  Mr.  McNulty,  Mr. 
Natcher,  Mr.  Neal  of  North  Carolina,  Mr. 
Panetta,  Mrs.  Patterson,  Mr.  Payne  of  Vir- 
ginia, Mr.  Pease,  Mr.  Petri,  Mr.  Pickett, 
Mr.  QuiLLEN,  Mr.  Ravenel,  Mr.  Rhodes,  Mr. 
Richardson.  Mr.  Rinaloo,  Mr.  Ritter,  Mr. 
Roberts,  Mr.  Robinson,  Mr.  Rogers,  Mrs. 
Saiki,  Mr.  Saxton,  Ms.  Schneider,  Mr.  Sisi- 
sky,  Ms.  Snowe,  Mr.  Solomon,  Mr.  Stange- 
LAND,  Mr.  Tauke,  Mr.  Thomas  of  CJeorgla. 
Mr.  Walgren,  Mr.  Walker,  Mr.  Weldon, 
and  Mr.  Wilson. 

H.R.  917:  Mr.  Bilirakis  and  Mr.  Smith  of 
Florida. 

H.R.  952:  Mr.  Lacomarsino  and  Mr.  Hoag- 

LAND. 

H.R.  979:  Mr.  Pickett,  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio, 
Mr.  Russo,  Mr.  Skeen,  and  Mr.  Kostmayer. 

H.R.  982:  Mr.  Browder  and  Mr.  Hutto. 

H.R.  987:  Mr.  Rose,  Mr.  Henry.  Mr. 
Weiss,  Mr.  Annunzio.  Mr.  Traxler,  Mr.  Li- 


PiNSKi,  Mr.  Houghton,  Mr.  Levin  of  Michi- 
gan, Mr.  Leland,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Crockett, 
and  Mr.  Moakley. 

H.R.  1029:  Mr.  Craic. 

H.R.  1030:  Mr.  Lancaster. 

H.R.  1074:  Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr. 
Mavroules,  Mr.  Lehman  of  California,  Mr. 
Bennett,  Mr.  Campbell  of  Colorado,  Mr. 
Miller  of  California,  Mr.  McHugh,  Mr. 
Shaw,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Barnard,  Mrs.  Smith 
of  Nebraska,  Mr.  Laughlin,  Mr.  Spratt,  Mr. 
Jacobs,  and  Mr.  Dornan  of  California. 

H.R.  1101:  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Wise,  and  Mrs. 
Saiki. 

H.R.  1104:  Mr.  Courter,  Mr.  Shays,  Mr. 
Lightpoot,  and  Mr.  Holloway. 

H.R.  1109:  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah,  Mr. 
Robert  F.  Smith,  and  Mr.  Dellums. 

H.R.  1157:  Mrs.  Bentley,  Mr.  Coyne,  and 
Ms.  Pelosi. 

H.R.  1158:  Mrs.  Bentley,  Mr.  Coyne,  and 
Ms.  Pelosi. 

H.R.  1166:  Mrs.  Byron,  Mr.  Olin,  Mr. 
QuiLLEN,  Mr.  Spratt,  Mr.  Hubbard,  and  Mr. 
Cooper. 

H.R.  1167:  Mr.  Olin,  Mr.  Spratt.  Mr.  Hub- 
bard, and  Mr.  Cooper. 

H.R.  1216:  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Morrison  of 
Connecticut,  Mr.  Akaka,  Mr.  Jontz,  Mr. 
Hall  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Fawell,  Mrs.  Unsoeld, 
Mr.  Bustamante,  Mr.  Staggers,  Mr.  Skel- 
TON,  and  Mr.  Weiss. 

H.R.  1295:  Mr.  Schuette. 

H.R.  1351:  Mr.  Weber,  Mr.  Herger,  and 
Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana. 

H.R.  1432:  Mr.  Downey,  Mr.  Fauntroy, 
Mr.  Plorio,  Mr.  Prank,  Mr.  Robinson,  Mr. 
Manton,  Ms.  Pelosi,  Mr.  Richardson,  Mr. 
Solarz,  Mr.  Staggers,  and  Mr.  Synar. 

H.R.  1461:  Mr.  Spence,  Mr.  Ackerman,  Mr. 
Gephardt,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia,  and  Mr. 
Dymally. 

H.R.  1465:  Mr.  Atkins,  Mr.  Clement,  Mrs. 
LowEY  of  New  York,  Mr.  Conte,  Mr.  Erd- 
reich, Mr.  Chandler,  Mr.  Torricelli,  Mr. 
Gallo,  Mr.  Richardson,  and  Mr.  Ackerman. 

H.R.  1573:  Ms.  Pelosi,  Mr.  Payne  of  New 
Jersey,  and  Mr.  Brown  of  California. 

H.R.  1574:  Mr.  Dorgan  of  North  Dakota, 
Ms.  Pelosi,  Mr.  Johnston  of  Florida,  and 
Mr.  Clebient. 

H.R.  1632:  Mr.  Prank. 

H.R.  1654:  Mr.  Fazio. 

H.R.  1953:  Mr.  Stangeland,  Mr.  Donald  E. 
Lukens,  Mr.  Dannemeyer,  Mr.  Armey,  and 
Mrs.  Bentley. 

H.R.  1992:  Mr.  Carper. 

H.R.  2008:  Mr.  de  Lugo,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Be- 
REUTEH,  Mr.  Duncan,  Mr.  McCollum,  Mr. 
Henry,  Mr.  Dickinson,  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio, 
Mr.  Robert  F.  Smith,  Mr.  Kolbe.  and  Mr. 
Lightpoot. 

H.R.  2022:  Mr.  Sangmeister,  Mr.  Busta- 
mante, Mr.  Rancel,  Mr.  Courter,  Mr. 
Paxon,  Mr.  Johnston  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Sawyer,  and  Mr.  Boucher. 

H.R.  2042:  Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia,  Mr. 
McCloskey,  Mr.  Stallings,  Mr.  Roberts, 
Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois,  Ms.  Long,  Mr. 
Wolpe,  Mr.  Stenholm,  and  Mr.  Penny. 

H.R.  2060:  Mr.  Gejdenson,  Mr.  Sikorski. 
Mr.  Robinson,  Mr.  Bryant,  Mr.  Evans,  and 
Mr.  FusTER. 

H.R.  2102:  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma. 

H.R.  2110:  Mr.  Fuster,  Mr.  Robinson,  Mr. 
Gekas,  and  Mr.  James. 

H.R.  2126:  Mr.  Cooper. 

H.R.  2238:  Mrs.  Bentley,  Mr.  DwrvER  of 
New  Jersey,  and  Mr.  Hatcher. 

H.R.  2273:  Mr.  Bryant.  Mr.  Boehlert,  Mr. 
OwTENS  of  Utah,  Mr.  Dicks,  Mr.  Machtley, 
Mrs.  Schroeder,  Mr.  Bonior,  and  Mr. 
Carper. 


H.R.  2290:  M 

Morrison  of  ( 

Mrs.  Boxer. 

H.R.  2291:  M 

H.R.  2330:  M 

coMARSiNO.  an( 

H.R.  2373:  » 

Connecticut,  ai 

H.R.  2392:  M 

H.R.  2426:  W 

Mr.  POSHARD. 

H.J.  Res.  94: 

H.J.  Res.  98: 

H.J.  Res.  104 

Harris,  Ms.  Lc 

H.J.  Res.  13 

Mr.  KiLDEE,  N 

Tennessee,  Mi 

Mississippi. 

H.J.  Res.  13£ 
ett,  Mr.  Skeei 

MAYER. 

H.J.  Res.  15 
KOLTER,   Mr.   . 

Young  of  Ala 
Mr.    NiELSON 
Miller  of  W 
Dyson,    Mr. 
Yatron,  Mr.  C 
TON,  Mr.  Saw 
Mr.  Towns,  1 
Walgren,   Mr. 
Kostmayer,  ^ 
Owens  of  Ne' 
Mr.  Fuster,  » 
Young  of  Floi 
Mr.    Neal    of 
Tauzin. 
H.J.    Res.    1 

F^OST. 

H.J.  Res.  1"! 
SON,  Mr.  Peppi 
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IN  of  Michi- 
r.  Crockett, 


lifornia,  Mr. 

lifornia,  Mr. 

dorado,  Mr. 

cHuGH,  Mr. 
Mrs.  Smith 
Spratt,  Mr. 

ornla. 

iE,  and  Mrs. 

Shays,  Mr. 
Utah,    Mr. 

FMS. 

Coyne,  and 

Coyne,  and 

Olin,   Mr. 
iRO,  and  Mr. 

rr,  Mr.  Hub- 

»40RRIS0N  of 

JONTZ,  Mr. 
•s.  Unsoeld, 
,  Mr.  Skel- 


iERGER,  and 
Fauntroy, 

iBINSON,  Mr. 

ardson,  Mr. 

YNAH. 

kerman,  Mr. 
:ia,  and  Mr. 

jiMENT,  Mrs. 
rE,  Mr.  Erd- 

RICELLI,   Mr. 
.  ACKERMAN. 

rYNE  of  New 

mia. 

rth  Dakota, 

norida,  and 


H.R.  2290:  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr.  Torres,  Mr. 
Morrison  of  Connecticut.  Mrs.  Boocs,  and 
Mrs.  Boxer. 

H.R.  2291:  Mr.  Pallone  and  Mr.  Lipinski. 

H.R.  2330:  Mr.  Smith  of  Vermont.  Mr.  La- 
GOMARSINO,  and  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia. 

H.R.  2373:  Mr.  Walsh,  Mrs.  Johnson  of 
Connecticut,  and  Mr.  Upton. 

H.R.  2392:  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah. 

H.R.  2426:  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey  and 

Mr.  POSHARD. 

H.J.  Res.  94:  Mr.  Waxman. 

H.J.  Res.  98:  Mr.  Lantos  and  Mr.  Frost. 

H.J.  Res.  104:  Mr.  McHuoh,  Mr.  Wolf,  Mr. 
Harris,  Ms.  Long,  and  Mr.  Petri. 

H.J.  Res.  131:  Mr.  Berman,  Mr.  Boucher, 
Mr.  KiLDEE,  Mr.  Broomfield,  Mr.  Ford  of 
Tennessee,  Mr.  Florio,  and  Mr.  Smith  of 
Mississippi. 

H.J.  Res.  138:  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Pick- 
ett, Mr.  Skeen,  Mr.  Lantos,  and  Mr.  Kost- 
mayer. 

H.J.  Res.  151:  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
KoLTER,  Mr.  Atkins,  Mr.  Gunderson,  Mr. 
Young  of  Alaska,  Mr.  Rogers,  Mr.  Flippo, 
Mr.  NiELSON  of  Utah,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr. 
Miller  of  Washington,  Mr.  Berman.  Mr. 
Dyson,  Mr.  Coyne,  Mr.  Traxler,  Mr. 
Yatron,  Mr.  Carper,  Mr.  Grandy,  Mr.  Skel- 
TON,  Mr.  Sawyer,  Mr.  Hayes  of  Louisiana, 
Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Evans,  Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr. 
Walgren,  Mr.  Kasich,  Mr.  McEwen,  Mr. 
KosTMAYER,  Mr.  Martin  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Owens  of  New  York,  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah, 
Mr.  FusTER,  Mr.  Boucher,  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr. 
Young  of  Florida,  Mr.  Watkins,  Mrs.  Saiki, 
Mr.  Neal  of  North  Carolina,  and  Mr. 
Tauzin. 

H.J.  Res.  160:  Mr.  Gonzalez  and  Mr. 
Frost. 

H.J.  Res.  178:  Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mrs.  Patter- 
son, Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  McGrath, 


Mr.  Florio,  Mr.  Jontz,  Mr.  Dybjally,  Mr. 
Bustamante.  Mr.  Coughlin.  Mr.  Kolter. 
Mr.  Nielson  of  Utah.  Mr.  Emerson.  Mr. 
Rowland  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Tauke,  Mr. 
CouRTER,  Mr.  BoNioR,  Mr.  Walsh,  Mrs.  Col- 
lins, Ms.  Kaptur,  and  Mr.  Frost. 

H.J.  Res.  209:  Mr.  Fish,  Mrs.  Vucanovich, 
Mr.  Lancaster.  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr.  Lagomar- 
siNO,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  DeWine,  Mr.  Clement, 
Ms.  Long,  Mr.  Young  of  Florida,  and  Mr. 
Lantos. 

H.J.  Res.  223:  Mr.  Stallings,  Mr.  Sawyer, 
Mr.  Florio.  Mr.  Pickett,  and  Mr.  Ravenel. 

H.J.  Res.  230:  Mr.  Florio,  Mr.  Evans,  Mr. 
Henry,  Mr.  Wolpe,  Mr.  Conte,  Mr.  Carper, 
Mr.  Kleczka,  Mr.  Dorgan  of  North  Dakota, 
Mr.  Wolf,  Mr.  Schulze,  Mr.  AuCoin,  Mr. 
Denny  Smith,  Mr.  Grandy,  Mr.  Fuster.  Mr. 
Jones  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Gekas,  Mr. 
RoYBAL,  Mr.  Hopkins,  Mr.  Owens  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Alexander.  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida, 
Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr.  Wylie,  Mrs. 
BocGS.  Mr.  Cox,  Mr.  Erdreich.  Mr.  Miller 
of  Washington.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Buechner.  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Young  of 
Florida,  Mr.  Sawyer,  Mr.  Tauke,  Mrs.  Un- 
soeld, Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Morrison  of  Con- 
necticut, Mr.  Chandler,  Mr.  Faleomavaega, 
Mr.  Stallings,  and  Mr.  Roth. 

H.J.  Res.  231:  Mr.  Frost,  Ms.  Pelosi,  Mrs. 
Meyers  of  Kansas,  Mr.  Wyden,  Mr. 
DeWine.  Mr.  Lancaster,  Mr.  Young  of  Flor- 
ida, and  Ms.  Long. 

H.J.  Res.  255:  Mr.  Walgren.  Mr.  Fuster, 
Mr.  Donnelly.  Mr.  Dymally.  Mr.  Dwyer  of 
New  Jersey.  Mr.  Saxton,  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Florio,  Mr.  Erd- 
reich, Ms.  Long,  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Ms. 
Kaptur,  Mr.  Ackerman,  Mrs.  Johnson  of 
Connecticut,  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Rangel.  Mr. 
Fazio.  Mr.  Bustamante,  and  Mr.  Carper. 

H.J.  Res.  264:  Mr.  Hiler. 


H.  Con.  Res.  40:  Mr.  Hatcher. 

H.  Con.  Res.  101:  Mr.  Walsh. 

H.  Con.  Res.  110:  Mr.  Dellums.  Mr. 
Murphy,  Mr.  Bilbray,  Mr.  Berman.  Mrs. 
Patterson,  Mr.  Robinson,  and  Mr.  Dym- 
ally. 

H.  Res.  21:  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Wilson,  Mr.  Poshard,  Mr.  Kolter.  Mr.  Roe. 
and  Mr.  Crockett. 

H.  Res.  157:  Mrs.  Byron,  Mr.  Dingell,  Mr. 
Green,  Mr.  Durbin,  Mr.  Henry,  Mrs. 
Vucanovich.  Mr.  Moorhead,  Mr.  Dymally, 
Mr.  Darden,  Mr.  Shays.  Mr.  AuCoin.  Mr. 
Vento,  Mr.  GooDLiNG,  Mr.  Lipinski,  Mr. 
Machtley,  Mr.  Neal  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
McGrath,  Mr.  Cardin,  Mr.  Jontz,  Ms. 
Pelosi,  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  Hastert,  Mr.  Mor- 
rison of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Thomas  of  Geor- 
gia, Mr.  Jones  of  Georgia,  Mrs.  Martin  of 
Illinois,  Mr.  Johnston  of  Florida,  Mrs.  Ken- 
nelly.  Mr.  Laughlin.  Mr.  Burton  of  Indi- 
ana. Mr.  Kolbe.  Mrs.  Morella,  Mr.  Valen- 
tine, Mr.  Atkins,  and  Mr.  Yates. 


DELETIONS  OF  SPONSORS  FROM 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  deleted  from  public  bills  and 
resolutions  as  follows: 

H.R.  1470:  Mr.  Robinson. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII: 

41.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 

the  common  council  of  the  city  of  Gary.  IN. 

relative  to  jobs  and  the  economy;  wliich  was 

referred   to   the   Committee   on   Education 

and  Labor. 
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IN  RECOGNITION  OF  REPRE- 
SENTATIVE WILLIAM  LEHMAN 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or  FLORIDA 
XH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  23,  1989 

Mr.  FASCELL  Mr.  Speaker,  an  unfortunate 
consequerKe  of  the  hectic  pace  of  our  sched- 
ules is  that  we  do  not  always  take  time  to  rec- 
ognize \he  fine  men  and  women  we  are  privi- 
leged to  serve  with.  Wtien  one  of  our  col- 
leagues annour)ces  Ns  or  her  retirement  we 
always  firxj  the  time  to  tell  a  good  story  or  two 
about  our  good  friend,  but  I  feel  we  should 
take  the  time  to  recognize  our  peers  a  little 
more  often.  In  this  vein,  I  am  honored  to  serve 
with  Bill  Lehman,  arKJ  I  am  even  prouder  to 
call  Bill  my  good  frierxj.  The  contrit>utions  he 
has  made  arxj  his  commrtment  to  improving 
his  community  and  his  country  are  a  small  re- 
flection of  Bill's  virtue. 

Biu  came  to  the  House  after  many  years 
running  a  successful  business,  and  has  repre- 
sented Ftorida's  17th  Congressional  District 
since  1972.  I  know  that  these  are  good 
people  because  when  I  first  came  to  tfie 
Kkx^  of  Representatives,  I  had  the  privilege 
of  representing  much  of  what  is  now  his  dis- 
trict Having  served  with  Bill  for  all  these 
years,  I  can  horiestly  say  that  my  former  con- 
stituents are  very  fortunate  to  have  a  man  of 
Bill's  integrity,  character,  and  perseverance 
fighting  tfieir  fights  in  Washington.  Through  his 
courageous  starxte  on  many  of  the  tough 
issues  of  our  day,  Biu  has  demonstrated  that 
he  is  willing  to  vote  his  convictxjn. 

For  many  years  now,  Jeanne-Marie  and  I 
have  had  tfie  pleasure  and  the  good  fortune 
of  knowing  tfiat  Bill  and  Joan  Lehman  are 
wonderful  people.  I  would  like  to  take  a 
moment  and  share  with  our  colleagues  an  arti- 
cle from  ttie  May  17  edition  of  the  Fort  Lau- 
derdale Sun-Sentinel  wtilch  should  remind  us 
of  how  fortunate  we  are  to  have  a  man  like 
Bill  Lehman  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

[Prom  the  Ft.  Lauderdale  Sun-Sentinel. 
May  17. 1989] 
The    Uw-PoLinciAK— His    Principled    Ap- 
proach Isn't  Always  Popular,  but  It's 
All  Rkp.  Bill  Lehman  is  Willing  to  Give 

(By  William  E.  Gibson) 
Need  a  friend  In  Washington?  Somelxxly 
to  deliver  those  hard-to-f Ind  federal  dollars 
for  a  favorite  project  In  Florida? 

The  man  to  see  is  a  former  used-car  sales- 
man, former  teacher  of  classic  literature, 
former  school  board  chairman  who  made 
desegregation  worli. 

He  is  one  politician  you  would— and 
mayt>e  once  did— trust  enough  to  sell  you  a 
used  car. 

He  is  U.S.  Rep.  Bill  Lehman.  D-Biscayne 
Park.  "D"  for  Democrat.  "D"  for  Defying 
conventional  wisdom,  public  pressure  and 
most  stereotypes  of  a  good  ol'  twy  from  Ala- 


The  most  liberal  congressman  from  one  of 
the  most  conservative  states  has  emerged 
this  year  as  EU'guably  the  most  important 
meml)er  of  Florida's  Washington  delegation. 

When  sticky  issues  come  to  a  vote,  he  may 
l>e  out  there  all  alone,  taking  a  principled 
stand  that  makes  him  unpopular. 

But  from  his  perch  on  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee,  Lehman  is  Florida's 
best  hope  for  loosening  up  congressional 
purse  strings  to  pay  for  local  projects. 

Lehman  is  the  "un-politician."  He  tells 
folks  flat  out  what  they  don't  want  to  hear 
and  then  finds  a  way  to  solve  their  problems 
anyway. 

"I'm  a  facilitator,"  Lehman  says  of  his 
role  in  Congress.  "In  my  position.  I  do  have 
some  political  leverage  to  get  things  done." 

Some  people  might  call  this  way  of  get- 
ting things  done  a  series  of  tradeoffs. 

"A  tradeoff."  Lehman  says,  'is  the  oil  that 
makes  the  wheels  turn." 

back-room  work 

They  all  came  courting,  the  transt>orta- 
tion  specialists  and  local  pleaders  from 
around  the  nation. 

Nearly  a  hundred  of  them  came  l>efore 
Lehman's  Sul>committee  on  Transportation 
last  month.  They  each  had  5  minutes  to 
make  one  last  pitch  for  federal  dollars  to 
build  this  bridge  or  complete  that  highway, 
create  a  railway  or  pave  a  runway. 

Amid  the  tug  of  war  for  federal  dollars. 
Lehman  finds  ways  to  earmark  money  for 
South  Florida,  even  when  some  people  back 
home  call  his  ideas  crazy  or  wasteful. 

South  Florida  has  t>egiin  to  move  by  rail 
this  decade,  largely  because  of  Lehman's 
dealings  in  Washington.  Overcoming  all 
doubts  and  criticism,  he  has  found  money 
over  the  past  few  years  for  the  Tri-County 
Commuter  Rail,  Metrorail  and  Miami 
Downtown  Metromover. 

He  gets  these  goodies  by  balancing  out  re- 
quests in  the  coUegial  atmosphere  of  con- 
gressional back  rooms. 

It  comes  down  to  something  like  this:  "I 
know  that  Bill  Natcher  CD-Ky.]  wants  to 
help  us  in  E>ade  County,"  Lehman  remarks, 
"but  I  also  know  he  wants  a  bridge  over  the 
Ohio  River."  The  result  will  X>e  more  transit 
money  for  South  Florida  and  a  new  bridge 
to  Kentucky. 

Some  would  call  it  a  political  deal. 
Lehman  calls  it  "mutuality  of  needs." 

STRONG  CONVICTIONS 

Quick  to  negotiate  over  transportation 
projects,  Lehman,  the  Great  F^ilitator,  re- 
fuses to  compromise  on  matters  of  strong 
conviction. 

Sinking  into  a  sofa  in  his  pleasant  Capitol 
Hill  apartment  on  a  bright  spring  day, 
Lehman  shrugs  off  the  politically  risky  epi- 
sodes that  have  marked  his  public  career. 

'When  it  comes  to  right-to-life,  gun  con- 
trol. Contra  aid,  the  MX  missile— on  these 
sensitive  subjects  I  just  have  to  vote  my  con- 
victions," he  says.  "I  Just  can't  do  it  another 
way.  I  guess  I  wish  I  could." 

No  amount  of  pressure  has  altered  his 
support  for  legal  abortion  and  gun  control, 
nor  has  it  blunted  his  opposition  to  the  MX 
missile  and  weaponry  for  the  Nicaraguan 
rebe\s. 


During  the  bitterest  hours  of  the  Contra 
aid  debate  in  the  mid  1980s.  Lehman  was 
lambasted  daily  over  Cuban-American  radio 
t)€cause  of  his  steadfast  opposition  to  mili- 
tary assistance. 

"I  wanted  to  vote  responsibly,  not  sym- 
twlicaUy,"  Lehman  now  says.  "And  I  just 
figured  the  war  was  over." 

Two  bomb  threats  came  into  Lehman's 
office.  A  torrent  of  angry  callers  tied  up  the 
switchboard.  And  more  angry  callers  who 
could  not  get  through  accused  Lehman  of 
taking  his  phone  off  the  hook. 

Lehman  never  budged.  While  every  other 
Florida  congressman  at  some  point  voted 
for  military  aid.  Lehman  kept  his  early 
pledge  never  to  vote  to  send  another  bullet 
to  Central  America. 

"Up  to  a  certain  point  in  your  life."  he 
says,  "if  you  have  to  compromise  to  keep 
your  job,  it  isn't  worth  it." 

CONCERN  ABROAD 

Typical  of  Lehman,  he  still  found  a  way  to 
soothe  his  critics  while  doing  something  he 
l)elieved  in. 

Lehman  jumped  at  a  chance  this  past  Oc- 
tober to  help  release  three  Cuban  prisoners 
who  had  been  JaUed  more  than  20  years  for 
their  political  l>eliefs. 

He  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Cuban- 
American  National  Foundation,  which  had 
been  sharply  critical  of  his  contrariness  on 
Contra  aid.  and  spent  three  days  in  Cuba 
negotiating  the  release.  Lehman  chartered  a 
plane  at  his  own  expense  and  escorted  the 
three  prisoners  to  freedom  in  Miami. 

The  Cuban  episode  was  only  the  latest  ex- 
ample of  Lehman's  public  service  abroad. 
After  losing  his  own  daughter  to  cancer, 
Lehman  rescued  two  teen-age  girls,  one  in 
Argentina,  one  In  the  Soviet  Union. 

Hearing  that  Detx>ra  Benchoam  had  been 
imprisoned  for  espousing  democracy. 
Lehman  ignored  resistance  from  the  State 
Department  and  traveled  to  Argentina  in 
1981  to  negotiate  her  release.  He  convinced 
Argentine  officials  that  he  sought  no  public- 
ity and  merely  wanted  to  take  personal  cus- 
tody of  the  girl,  who  spoke  no  English  and 
had  never  met  this  bewildering  congressman 
from  the  United  States. 

Lehman  gave  Benchoam  freedom  and  a 
new  home  and  later  attended  her  wedding. 

Then  in  1984.  Lehman  heard  al>out  a 
Soviet  teen-ager  who  was  about  to  die  for 
lack  of  a  heart  valve.  He  packed  an  artificial 
valve  in  his  suitcase  on  a  trip  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  smuggled  it  to  the  young  girl  in 
time  to  save  her  life. 

INNER  NEEDS 

Lehman  cannot  quite  explain  or  reconcile 
his  knack  for  standing  against  the  popular 
will  at  some  times  while  all  the  while  serv- 
ing public  needs. 

After  ransacking  his  brain  for  an  explana- 
tion, he  shrugs  and  says.  "It's  my  job. " 

His  wife.  Joan,  a  sculptor,  attributes  all  of 
Lehman's  seeming  contradictions  to  his 
"inner  needs, "  originally  formed  in  impover- 
ished Alabama  where  he  was  bom  the  son 
of  a  candy  manufacturer  75  years  ago. 

"Growing  up  in  a  little  town  and,  in  a  way, 
having  more  than  other  people  during  a  bad 
time  for  our  country,  he  felt  a  little  bit  un- 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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comforUble  because  he  wanted  to  be  like 
the  other  klda."  Joan  says. 

Lehman's  father  and  mother  were  models 
of  clvlc-mlnded  integrity,  qualities  he  took 
with  him  to  Miami  during  the  Great  De- 
pression. 

Lehman  opened  up  his  business,  selling 
and  financing  cars  to  black  and  white  cus- 
tomers, an  imusual  practice  in  that  day. 

Joan,  who  also  came  to  Miami  from  Ala- 
bama, says  they  experienced  bigotry  In  a 
peraonal  way.  "We're  Jewish."  she  says, 
"and  I  grew  up  with  signs  all  over  the 
place— 'Restricted  Clientele.'  There  were 
places  we  could  not  go." 

Lehman,  shuffling  around  the  hot  asphalt 
car  lot  in  scruffy  shoes  and  a  fishing  cap. 
created  a  character  for  himself  called  "Ala- 
bama Bill."  He  began  appearing  on  a  hlllbU- 
ly  television  show,  sitting  on  a  bale  of 
cotton,  advertising  his  cars  and  giving  away 
stacks  of  Confederate  money. 

Along  the  way,  Lehman,  feeling  restless, 
decided  he  wanted  to  teach  school  in  Dade 
Coimty.  He  recalls.  "I  was  just  troublesome 
enough  to  teach  books  nobody  else  was 
teaching,  such  as  HucKLeberry  Finn,  The 
Merchant  of  Venice  and  The  Quiet  Amen- 

Restless  again,  Lehman  shifted  his  atten- 
tion to  the  treacherous  world  of  politics. 

UMl^JLITIC  DECISION 

Lehman's  loyal  customers— a  mix  of 
Crackers,  Jews  and  blacks— helped  him  get 
elected  to  the  school  board.  And  his  reputa- 
tion for  fairness  helped  him  bridge  racial 
gaps  and  put  into  practice  a  court-ordered 
school  busing  plan  to  desegregate  the 
schools. 

Not  everybody  was  happy  about  it. 

"That  was  a  time  when  I  would  go  out  to 
school-board  meetings  and  I  would  have  to 
have  a  person  from  security  escort  me  in 
and  out,"  he  recalls.  "A  lot  of  people,  when 
I  was  on  the  school  board,  said,  I'll  never 
buy  a  car  from  anybody  else,  but  I  wpn't 
vote  for  you  on  account  of  that  busing.' " 

"The  busing  controversy  still  loomed  over 
liehman  when  he  ran  for  Congress  In  1972. 
A  long-shot  candidate,  he  made  a  fateful 
and  unpolitic  decision. 

His  advisers  Insisted  that  he  go  on  televi- 
sion saying,  "No  more  forced  cross-town 
busing."  ..  ,   ^ 

"I  said.  No  way,  that  is  not  me,  Lehman 
now  recalls.  "They  said,  'You  want  to  get 
elected?'  And  I  said.  'That  bad.  I  don't  want 
to  get  elected,  because  I've  been  trying  to 
work  with  desegregation  on  the  school 
board  for  six  years,  and  I'd  be  going  against 
what  I've  been  doing,  what  I  am.'  " 

Lehman  is  convinced  his  principled  deci- 
sion earned  him  the  editorial  endorsement 
of  the  Miami  Herald,  which  may  have  made 
the  200-vote  difference  that  put  him  in  the 
runoff  election  and  cleared  the  way  for 
eventual  victory. 

"Rationalizations  would  have  gotten  me  in 
trouble,"  he  says. 

CLOSE  TOUCH 

How  does  he  get  away  with  it? 

Lehman  represents  a  district  well  suited 
for  his  maverick  brand  of  liberal  politics. 

It  stretches  from  the  predominately 
Jewish  neighborhoods  along  the  coastline 
north  of  Miami  to  black  communities  in  Lib- 
erty City.  Carol  City  and  Opa-Locka.  This 
district  Includes  Hispanic  neighborhoods  In 
Hlaleah,  were  many  residents  rely  on  feder- 
al programs,  and  the  suburbs  in  North  Cen- 
tral Dade. 

Lehman  has  avoided  the  pitfalls  of  a  vet- 
eran congressman  by  staying  In  close  touch 
with  his  loyal  following  back  home. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Airport  baggage-handlers  and  chance 
passers-by  wUl  come  up  to  Lehman  to 
remind  him  about  the  time  he  once  did 
them  a  favor. 

"He  can  make  people  angry  too;  I've  seen 
him  do  that,"  Joan  says.  "Sometimes  he  has 
to  be  real  harsh,  you  know,  and  Just  tell 
them,  "This  U  the  way  it  U.'  And  then  they 
aren't  too  happy  about  it. 

"He  votes  a  lot  of  times  against  the  whole 
House  If  he  believes  In  something,"  she  says. 
■'And  somehow  people  stick  by  him  no 
matter  what  he  votes." 

liehman  maintains  his  popularity  among 
his  colleagues  by  forming  personal  friend- 
ships that  cross  partisan  and  Ideological 
lines. 

"My  experience  Is  that  If  you  do  It  above- 
board  and  you  manage  to  keep  your  civility 
about  it,  you  can  still  be  friends,"  he  says. 

His  regular  tennis  partners  range  from 
Rep.  Don  Edwards,  D-Callf .,  the  essence  of  a 
San  Pranclsco-area  liberal,  to  Rep.  Sonny 
Montgomery,  D-Miss.,  the  epitome  of  an 
old-guard  Southern  conservative. 

"We  get  along  just  fine  on  the  tennis 
court,"  Lehman  says. 

DAUirriMG  CHALLENGES 

"The  score  was  five  games  to  five,  and 
Lehman  was  moving  across  the  tennis  court 
on  75-year-old  legs,  sending  mean  little  drop 
shots  just  over  the  net,  then  lobbing  the 
ball  high  overhead,  forcing  his  much  young- 
er opponent  to  huff  and  puff. 

Lehman,  despite  age  and  past  health  prob- 
lems, still  proves  fully  capable  of  beating  a 
competitive  player  half  his  age. 

A  cancerous  tumor  in  his  jaw,  requiring 
surgery  and  radiation  treatments  In  1983. 
did  not  quench  Lehman's  restlessness.  His 
operation  left  a  slur  In  his  speech,  which 
makes  him  reluctant  to  appear  on  television 
or  radio,  but  does  not  slow  his  frenetic  pace. 
His  fantasy  is  to  retire  from  Congress  and 
travel  the  country  on  the  75-and-older 
tennis  tour. 

His  actual  plans  are  to  remain  In  Congress 
and  carry  on  the  task  of  doling  out  appro- 
priations. He  now  faces  one  of  his  more 
daunting  challenges. 

Lehman  has  become  Florida's  lonely 
leader  on  funding  matters  because  of  the 
absence  this  year  of  former  Sen.  Lawton 
Chiles,  D-Pla.,  and  former  Rep.  Bill  Chap- 
pell,  D-Ormond  Beach.  Lehman  demurs, 
however,  when  asked  about  his  political 
clout.  "I  have  more  political  responsibility 
now,"  he  says.  "Clout  Is  not  my  style." 

All  of  this  seems  a  long  way  from  the  days 
when  "Alabama  BUI"  made  corny  cracks  on 
television.  Joan  regrets  those  old  commer- 
cials, saying  she  knew  Lehman  would  never 
be  rid  of  "Alabama  BUI." 

Lehman  himself  seems  somewhat  sheep- 
ish about  the  old  Image  but  f  aUs  to  see  any 
disparity  in  his  past  and  present  roles. 
WhUe  he  once  helped  people  by  loaning  a 
car,  forgiving  an  old  debt  or  repairing  a 
gasket,  he  now  comes  up  with  ways  to  con- 
nect highways,  buy  rail  cars  or  free  political 
prisoners. 

"The  car  business,  the  school  board  and 
being  up  here,"  he  says.  "Is  not  all  that  dif- 
ferent. 

"If  you  show  the  abUity  to  produce, 
people  gravitate  to  you.  People  seem  to 
think  that  I  can  provide  some  help  to 
them." 
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THE  REFUGEES  IN  CYPRUS:  IT'S 
TIME  FOR  SOME  OF  THEM  TO 
GO  HOME 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMHELD 

OP  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOt7SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  23,  1989 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
Turkish  invasion  of  Cyprus  in  1974,  over 
150,000  Greek  Cypriots  have  been  refugees 
in  their  own  land.  When  Turkish  forces  took 
control  of  the  northern  part  of  that  island, 
many  Greek  Cypriot  refugees  fled  southward, 
Turkish  Cypriots  were  also  affected  by  the  de 
facto  partition  of  that  lovely  island.  I  urge  the 
administration  to  do  everything  possitile  to 
support  a  United  Nation's  plan  to  resettle 
some  Greek  Cypriots,  as  well  as  some  Turkish 
Cypriots,  in  New  Famagusta  [Varosha]  as 
soon  as  possible.  I  plan  to  introduce  an 
amendment  to  the  foreign  aid  bill  which  would 
encourage  both  sides  to  the  conflict  to  coop- 
erate in  returning  these  Greek-Cypriot  and 
Turkish-Cypriot  refugees  to  their  homes  in 
New  Famagusta. 

In  1984,  the  United  Nations  Security  Council 
adopted  Resolution  550  which  deemed  as  in- 
admissible any  attempts  to  settle  any  part  of 
the  Cypriot  resort  city  of  New  Famagusta  [Var- 
osha], a  coastal  city  north  of  the  Green  Line 
which  divides  Cyprus.  The  resolution  also  calls 
for  the  transfer  of  this  city  to  the  administra- 
tion of  the  United  Nations.  Unfortunately,  this 
resolution  has  never  been  implemented  by  Xhe 
Turitish  Cypriots  who  control  the  northern  part 
of  the  island  where  New  Famagusta  is  locat- 
ed. 

In  violation  of  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the 
U.N.'s  resolution,  Turi<ish  Cypriot  students 
from  the  northern  part  of  the  island  have  oc- 
cupied a  number  of  Greek-Cypriot-owned 
hotels  in  that  closed  city.  Although  Turkish  of- 
ficials claim  that  they  are  using  those  hotels 
t)ecause  of  a  housing  shortage,  the  students 
continue  to  use  those  facilities. 

A  few  years  ago,  both  communities  on  that 
divided  island  proposed  the  return  of  the  refu- 
gees to  the  city  of  New  Famagusta.  I  encour- 
age the  United  Nations  to  actively  support  this 
positive  initiative  for  the  cause  of  a  peace  on 
that  troubled  island,  and  urge  the  administra- 
tion to  support  this  effort  to  get  some  of  the 
refugees  fiome  where  they  t>elong. 

I  plan  to  offer  an  amendment  to  the  foreign 
aid  bill  which  would  require  our  Government  to 
withhold  a  portion  of  U.S.  military  assistance 
to  any  of  the  parties  to  the  conflict  who  refuse 
to  cooperate  in  this  effort  to  resettle  New  Fa- 
magusta. 

Now  is  the  time  to  take  a  brave  step  along 
the  road  to  peace  on  that  troubled  island.  We 
must  make  it  perfectly  clear  to  all  of  the  con- 
cerned parties  to  that  dispute  that  the  worid 
community  no  longer  tolerates  the  continu- 
ation of  this  artificial  division  of  a  sovereign 
nation. 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  A  GREAT 
PHILANTHROPIST:  JOHN  JOYCE 


HON.  NTTA  M.  LOWEY 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  23,  1989 

Mrs.  LOWEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  today  to  recognize  tt>e  philanthropy  of  Mr. 
John  Joyce,  a  distinguished  resident  of  my 
district  for  over  45  years. 

Mr.  Joyce,  who  passed  away  April  23,  1989, 
at  the  age  of  80,  was  the  chairman  of  Joyce 
Beverage,  Inc.,  based  in  New  Rochelle,  NY, 
from  1973  until  his  retirement  in  1984.  A 
former  trustee  of  Emigrant  Savings  Bank  in 
Manhattan,  Mr.  Joyce  was  also  a  former  direc- 
tor of  Lincoln  First  Banks,  Inc.  in  Rochester, 
NY. 

New  Rochelle  and  the  county  of  Westchest- 
er will  forever  be  grateful  for  the  generous 
work  of  Mr.  Joyce.  From  1943  to  1988  Mr. 
Joyce  was  a  member  of  the  board  of  gover- 
nors of  ttie  New  Rochelle  Hospital  Medical 
Center,  and  in  1988  he  was  made  an  honor- 
ary member  of  the  board.  The  Joyce  Pavilion 
at  the  medical  center  is  named  in  his  honor 
and  is  a  tribute  to  the  contributions  he  made 
to  meeting  the  health  care  needs  of  West- 
cfiester  residents. 

In  addition  to  his  work  with  the  New  Ro- 
chelle Hospital  Medk»l  Center,  Mr.  Joyce  was 
president  of  ttie  John  and  Mary  A.  Joyce 
Foundatk>n  formed  by  his  parents.  In  that  ca- 
pacity, he  directed  the  contritxition  of  several 
millk>n  dollars  to  hospitals,  churches,  and  edu- 
catk>nal  institutkins  throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  Joyce  was  a  trustee  of  Catholic  Char- 
ities of  ttie  Arcffdiocese  of  New  York,  as  well 
as  of  ttie  Alfred  E.  Smith  Memorial  Foundation 
and  the  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral  in  Manhattan. 
He  was  cfiairman  of  the  board  of  lay  trustees 
at  lona  College  In  New  Rochelle,  as  well  as 
president  of  the  Boys'  and  Giris'  Club  of  New 
Rochelle. 

Mr.  Joyce's  many  distinctions  include  an 
honorary  degree  in  1962  from  lona  College, 
and  the  Distinguished  Service  Medal  present- 
ed in  1982  by  the  Christian  Brothers  of  lona 
Preparatory  School. 

Bom  in  Grand  Rapids,  Ml,  in  1908,  Mr. 
Joyce  was  educated  in  Missouri.  He  graduat- 
ed from  the  St.  Louis  University  School  of 
Commerce  and  Finance.  He  married  Cather- 
ine Peet  of  St.  Louis  in  1934.  They  have  7 
chikJren,  33  grandchildren,  and  15  great- 
grandchikjren. 

To  his  family,  I  extend  my  deepest  sympa- 
ttiy.  He  will  be  greatly  missed  for  his  charita- 
ble efforts,  as  well  as  his  leadership  and  de- 
votion, by  the  people  of  New  Rochelle  and 
Westchester  County. 


RECOGNIZING  THE  PUBLIC 
SERVICE  OP  PETER  PENCOLA 


HON.  JOHN  P.  MURTHA 

OP  PEiniSTLVAHIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  23,  1989 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently,  the 
Conemaugh-Franklin  Post  833  of  the  Ameri- 
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can  Legion  joined  In  recognizing  a  good  friend 
and  a  dedicated  American,  Peter  Pencola,  the 
mayor  of  East  Conemaugh  Borough. 

Mayor  Pencola  has  served  as  mayor,  has 
worked  on  the  school  board,  and  is  very  in- 
volved In  veterans  affairs  In  the  area. 

As  more  and  more  people  learn  atx>ut  our 
area's  celebration  of  the  flood  recovery,  they 
ask  me  how  the  community  overcame  such 
odds.  Well,  in  the  1977  flood.  I  talk  about  the 
community  spirit  of  people  such  as  Mayor 
Pencola.  He  embodies  the  commitment  to 
community,  the  dedication  to  his  fellow  men 
and  women,  and  the  family  spirit  that  have 
always  been  hallmarks  of  our  area,  and  repre- 
sent the  true  spirit  of  America. 

Mayor  Pencola  was  very  deserving  of  this 
recognition.  Through  his  life  and  activities,  we 
can  all  learn  how  much  we  can  do  to  help  our 
fellow  citizens,  and  how  beneficial  to  the  com- 
munity it  can  be.  It's  a  pleasure  for  me  to 
make  this  public  recognition  of  the  outstand- 
ing service  of  Mayor  Peter  Pencola. 
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IN  RECOGNITION  OF  THE  25TH 
ANNIVERSARY  YEAR  OP  THE 
COMMUNITY  ACTION  AGEN- 
CIES AND  THEIR  CONTINUING 
WAR  ON  POVERTY 


THE  SALEM  HIGH  SCHOOL 
CLASS  OF  1939 


HON.  DOUGLAS  APPLEGATE 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  23,  1989 

Mr.  APPLEGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  rise 
to  recognize  two  fine  organizations  to  come 
out  of  Salem  High  School,  located  in  my  dis- 
trict in  Salem.  OH.  They  are  the  Salem  High 
School  Class  of  1939  and  the  Salem  High 
School  Alumni  Association. 

On  June  2  of  this  year,  the  class  of  1939 
will  be  holding  its  50th  class  reunion,  and  its 
memt)ers  will  be  honored  the  next  evening  at 
the  annual  SHS  Alumni  Association  dinner. 
This  year  about  100  members  of  the  class  will 
attend  the  reunion  out  of  approximately  200 
graduates.  The  emcee  at  this  golden  reunion 
will  be  John  F.  Evans,  who  is  the  president  of 
the  class  of  1939  and  now  resides  in  the 
State  of  Maryland. 

All  graduates  of  Salem  High  School  auto- 
matically become  members  of  the  alumni  as- 
sociation, which  Is  the  most  richly  endowed 
public  high  school  alumni  group  In  the  Nation, 
with  assets  of  $1.5  million.  Since  1908,  based 
on  scholastic  ability,  the  association  has 
awarded  over  $1  million  in  scholarships  to  680 
high  school  seniors.  This  year  38  seniors  will 
receive  more  than  $105,000  to  further  their 
education. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  you  and  my  fellow  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  praising  these  worthy  or- 
ganizations. The  members  of  both  the  class  of 
1939  and  the  SHS  Alumni  Association  have 
enriched  the  lives  of  hundreds  of  Salem  High 
School  graduates  and  brought  hope  and  pride 
to  the  Salem  community.  They  also  set  a  won- 
derful example  of  how  adults  can  encourage 
students  to  work  to  the  best  of  their  ability, 
enriching  themselves,  and  their  community. 


HON.  NICK  JOE  RAHAU  II 

OP  WEST  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  23,  1989 
Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  25  years 
ago  this  year,  President  Lyndon  Johnson 
began  his  war  on  poverty.  One  of  the  first  pro- 
grams to  be  established  by  the  Congress 
under  his  leadership  was  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  in  1964,  and  from  that 
sprung  what  were  known  then  and  which  con- 
tinue to  be  known  as  community  action  agen- 
cies. In  States  and  localities,  they  are  known 
simply  as  CAA's  or  CAP'S. 

In  his  1964  budget  message  to  the  Con- 
gress, President  Johnson  said,  in  regard  to 
them: 

Poverty  stems  from  no  one  source,  but  re- 
flects a  multitude  of  causes.  Corresponding- 
ly, a  number  of  individual  programs  have 
been  developed  over  the  years  to  attack 
these  individual  problems  of  job  opportuni- 
ties, education  and  training.  Other  specific 
programs  deal  with  the  closely  related  areas 
of  health,  housing,  welfare,  and  agricultural 
services.  I  propose  to  establish  a  means  of 
bringing  together  these  separate  programs- 
Federal,  state  and  local— in  an  effort  to 
achieve  a  unified  and  intensified  approach. 

Community  action  agencies  became  the 
means  he  spoke  of.  CAA's  could  be  a  State,  a 
political  subdivision  of  a  State,  a  combination 
of  political  subdivisions,  a  public  agency,  or  a 
private  corporation.  State  and  political  subdivi- 
sions were  given  the  authority  to  designate 
what  type  of  agency  became  the  CAA.  An 
ovenwhelming  number  of  States  chose  to  des- 
ignate a  new,  nonprofit  corporation  as  the 
C.A/i  and  today,  90  percent  of  the  almost  940 
community  action  agencies  are  private,  non- 
profit corporations. 

Stipulations  in  law  and  regulation  ensured 
that  CAA's  would  carry  out  the  community 
action  concepts,  which  were: 

That  the  CAA  be  located  in  the  community 
it  serves; 

That  its  control  be  local  and  its  board  of  di- 
rectors be  composed  of  one-third  public  offi- 
cials; one-third  private  members;  and  one-third 
representative  of  the  poor  in  the  area  served 
by  the  CAA.  Private  members  included  repre- 
sentatives of  business,  industry,  labior,  reli- 
gious, welfare,  education,  or  other  major 
groups  and  interests  in  the  local  community. 

That  the  CAA  develop  and  implement  an 
outreach  capacity  to  locate  the  poor  of  their 
community,  assess  their  needs,  and  deliver 
services  to  them,  if  necessary; 

That  the  CAA,  in  some  measure,  employ 
low-income  people  on  its  staff;  and 

That  CAA  administer  numerous  Federal 
Government,  State,  and  local  government  pro- 
grams as  well  as  projects  funded  through  pri- 
vate sources.  These  programs  are  generally 
operated  at  no  cost  to  the  program. 

In  1964,  CAA's  received  their  grants  from 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and  start- 
ing in  1975  from  the  Federal  Community  Sen/- 
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ices  Administration;  beginning  in  1982,  from 
the  Community  Services  block  grants  [CSBG]. 
Since  1982,  no  less  than  90  percent  of  the 
CSBG  moneys  have  gone  to  CAA's  and  mi- 
grants and  seasonal  farmworkers  organiza- 
tions. 

Twenty  years  ago,  the  participation  of  the 
poor  in  the  decisionmaking  about  the  pro- 
grams that  were  to  affect  them  seemed 
almost  revolutionary.  It  is  that  participation  of 
the  community  at  large  which  has  built  up  the 
credibility  of  the  CAA  within  its  locality.  CAA's 
are  often  the  sole  organization  in  a  community 
that  can  effectively  respond  to  the  specialized 
needs  of  populations  such  as  the  handi- 
capped, minorities,  refugees,  and  Native 
Americans.  This  is  because  CAA's  are  located 
in  the  communities  they  serve,  and  directors 
and  staff  are  well  known  to  low-income  citi- 
zens in  those  communities.  CAA's  offer  a 
comprehensive  array  of  services  and  are  often 
the  best  provider  of  immediate  aid  in  the  face 
of  a  crisis  and  for  long-term  assistance  when 
changes  in  the  poverty  population  occur. 

In  times  of  economic  downtrends  for  whole 
segments  of  populations,  such  as  after  mass 
flooding  or  hurricane  destmction  of  property, 
or  other  personal  catastrophies  such  as  the 
burning  of  one's  home,  CAA's  are  usually  the 
first  on  the  scene  with  assistance  for  immedi- 
ate needs,  and  are  later  the  conduits  for 
public  and  private  relief  services.  This  is  true 
also  when  a  community  receives  a  sudden 
influx  of  refugees,  when  fuel  prices  soar,  or 
unemployment  increases  due  to  plant  or  mine 
shutdowns. 

For  25  years  our  people  have  enjoyed  and 
benefited  greatly  from  Community  Action 
Agencies— the  only  network  of  local  organiza- 
tions nationwide  that  are  specifically  mandat- 
ed, and  whose  experience  Is  extensive,  to 
serve  low-income  people.  Even  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census  has  recognized  their  abilities  by 
using  them  extensively  during  the  last  national 
census  to  inform  the  poor  that  they  could 
answer  questions  without  being  threatened  in 
order  to  obtain  the  necessary  information  from 
the  low  income. 

Most  important,  Mr.  Speaker,  Community 
Action  Agencies  are  cost  effective.  Ninety 
cents  of  each  dollar  received  by  CAA's  is 
spent  in  direct  services  or  payment  to  pro- 
gram recipients.  CAA's  also  contribute  or 
share  their  administrative  resources  and  capa- 
bilities in  operating  such  programs  as  Head 
Start,  Low-Income  Energy  and  Weatherization, 
Meals  on  Wheels,  and  others. 

CAA's  provide  space,  facilities,  utilities,  sup- 
plies, materials,  equipment,  and  maintenance 
to  support  these  programs.  The  result  is  that 
CAA's  cut  costs  substantially  for  many  pro- 
grams. 

Interestingly,  no  two  CAA's  are  alike— be- 
cause they  develop  locally  or  administer  pro- 
grams for  other  diverse  entities  in  response  to 
local  need.  No  complete  listing  of  Community 
Action  programs  is  possible,  but  some  of  the 
general  areas  in  which  they  work  and  the  low- 
income  populations  they  serve  are: 

Program  areas  include  employment  and 
training,  emergency  services,  food  distribution, 
shelter  for  homeless,  energy  needs,  informa- 
tion and  referral,  transportation,  housing,  Head 
Start/day  care,  adult  education,  economic  de- 
velopment, nutrition,  health  services,  recrea- 
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tion,   antidrug   abuse,   prisoner  rehabilitation, 
and  welfare. 

Populations  served  include  general,  low 
income,  female,  heads  of  household,  elderly, 
children  and  youth,  refugees,  minorities,  the 
handicapped  and  otherwise  developmentally 
disabled,  victims  of  crime,  and  the  recently  un- 
employed. 

BACKGROUND  AND  UPDATE  ON  COMMUNITY  ACTION 
AGENCIES 

The  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  set 
up  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  as  a 
single  Federal  focal  point  for  the  War  on  Pov- 
erty. Within  OEO,  numerous  antipoverty  pro- 
grams were  developed  and  tested  and.  if  con- 
sidered successful,  spun  off  to  other  Federal 
agencies  for  full-scale  operation.  Among  them 
are;  Head  Start,  Low-income  Energy  Assist- 
ance, Weatherization,  Job  Corps,  and  Legal 
Services. 

The  cornerstone  of  OEO's  antipoverty  ac- 
tivities was  the  Community  Action  Program, 
which  gave  basic  seed  grants  to  local,  private 
nonprofit,  or  public  organizations  designated 
as  the  official  antipoverty  agency  for  a  com- 
munity. They  received  funds  from  OEO  for  ad- 
ministration and  to  operate  programs,  but  they 
also  received  grants  from  other  Federal, 
State,  and  local  agencies  to  operate  a  wide 
variety  of  antipoverty  activities.  CAA's  were  di- 
rected to  offer  services  and  activities  "having 
a  measurable  and  potentially  major"  impact 
on  the  causes  of  poverty. 

The  OEO  was  succeeded  by  the  Communi- 
ty Services  Administration,  through  which 
CAA's  received  funding  through  fiscal  year 
1981.  In  that  year,  there  were  more  than  900 
CAA's  nationwide.  The  Community  Action  Pro- 
gram was  funded  in  fiscal  year  1981  at  about 
$394  million,  of  a  total  appropriation  for  CSA 
of  $526.4  million.  Other  programs  funded  by 
CSA  that  year  included  small,  special  purpose 
programs,  such  as  senior  opportunities  and 
services,  community  food  and  nutrition,  com- 
munity economic  development,  national  youth 
sports,  and  summer  youth  recreation. 

THE  CREATION  OF  THE  COMMUNITY  SERVICES  BLOCK 
GRANT 

When  President  Reagan  came  into  office 
and  presented  his  budget  and  policy  agenda, 
he  proposed  the  complete  dismantling  of  CSA 
and  the  consolidation  of  its  activities  with  11 
other  social  services  programs,  into  a  single 
social  services  block  grant  to  States.  Among 
the  programs  he  would  have  included  in  this 
block  grant,  in  addition  to  CAA's,  were  title  XX 
of  the  Social  Security  Act.  child  welfare  serv- 
ices, foster  care,  adoption  assistance,  child 
abuse,  runaway  youth,  developmental  disabil- 
ities, and  rehabilitation  services.  The  adminis- 
tration proposed  to  fund  this  massive  block 
grant  in  fiscal  year  1982  at  about  75  percent 
of  the  1 2  programs'  combined  spending  levels 
in  fiscal  year  1981. 

Congress  rejected  most  of  the  administra- 
tion's proposal,  preferring  to  maintain  a  sepa- 
rate antipoverty  program  with  the  Federal 
Government  and  to  consolidate  fewer  pro- 
grams. The  Community  Services  Administra- 
tion was  atjolished  as  a  separate  agency  but 
replaced  with  a  new  Community  Services 
Block  Grant  Program  to  be  administered  by 
the  Department  of  HHS. 

As  part  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcilia- 
tion in  1981,  the  CSA  was  dismantled,  and  the 
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block  grant  took  effect  on  October  1  of  that 
year.  Appropriations  for  the  new  block  grant  in 
fiscal  year  1982  were  S348  million,  which 
amounted  to  a  reduction  of  about  30  percent 
from  previous  year's  funding. 

The  CSBG  Act  established  a  new  Office  of 
Community  Services  [OCS]  within  HHS  to  ad- 
minister the  block  grant.  Under  the  act.  the 
CAA's  responsibility  remained  the  same— "to 
use  block  grant  funds  for  services  and  activi- 
ties having  measurable  and  potentially  major 
impact"  on  poverty  in  the  community— as 
originally  required  under  the  old  OEO— to  pro- 
mote self-sufficiency  for  low-income  individ- 
uals, to  provide  emergency  food  and  nutrition 
services,  to  coordinate  public  and  private 
social  services  programs,  and  to  encourage 
the  use  of  private  sector  entities  in  antipoverty 
activities. 

Creation  of  the  block  grant  was  the  first 
time  the  States  had  had  the  option  of  adminis- 
tering the  Community  Action  programs,  and 
those  who  did  opt  to  operate  them,  were  re- 
quired to  use  at  least  90  percent  of  their  allot- 
ments to  fund  existing  CAA's.  and  other 
former  CSA  grantees.  That  was  true  in  fiscal 
year  1982,  but  in  fiscal  year  1983  and  in  sub- 
sequent years,  the  legislation  allowed  States 
to  fund  antipoverty  programs  administered 
through  local  governments  or  nonprofit  com- 
munity groups  of  their  own  choice,  although 
the  act  intended  that  CAA's  be  given  pnority. 
And  despite  the  language  in  the  Reconcilia- 
tion Act,  States  are  still  subject  to  the  90-per- 
cent passthrough  requirement. 

In  fiscal  year  1984.  Reagan  proposed  the 
termination  of  CSBG  entirely,  but  Congress 
again  rejected  this  proposal. 

In  fiscal  year  1965,  Reagan  again  proposed 
terminating  the  CSBG,  requesting  only  $2.9 
million  for  activities  necessary  to  close  down 
the  program.  His  proposal  was  again  rejected. 

CSBG  has  strong  bipartisan  support  in  Con- 
gress. In  fiscal  year  1 983,  the  National  Gover- 
nor's Association  conducted  a  survey,  which 
found  that  91.6  percent  of  CSBG  funds  were 
obligated  to  eligible  entities,  that  is.  Communi- 
ty Action  agencies;  39  States  chose  to  fund 
discretionary  projects.  4  States  transformed 
CSBG  funds  to  low-income  energy  assistance, 
and  1  State  transferred  its  funds  to  Head 
Start. 

Regardless  of  size,  the  fact  is  that  CAA's 
each  has  a  process  In  place  to  assess  needs 
and  establish  new  priorities  as  needed,  and 
this  has  made  them  resilient,  adaptable,  re- 
sponsive, and  relevant  throughout  the  25 
years  they  have  been  in  existence,  always  In 
the  face  of  changing  economic  conditions, 
changing  resources  to  deal  with  the  causes 
and  conditions  of  poverty,  and  a  changing 
poverty  population. 

HARD  TIMES 

Throughout  their  existence.  Community 
Action  Agency  programs  have  been  subjected 
to  efforts  by  vanous  administrations  to  get  rid 
of  them.  For  example,  in  1973  the  White 
House  announced  it  would  discontinue  Feder- 
al funding  for  CAA  programs,  and  dissolve  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

There  would  be  no  budget  for  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  President 
Nixon  announced.  t>eginning  on  July  1.  1973. 
Within  a  few  days.  Nixon  named  Howard  Phil- 
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lips,  an  avowed  enemy  of  OEO.  to  take  over 
and  begin  phasing  it  out  Within  3  months, 
Howard  Phillips  was  out  of  a  job.  He  had  been 
removed  by  Judge  William  B.  Jones  of  the 
Federal  district  court  in  response  to  a  lawsuit 
filed  by  the  OEO  employees.  The  judge 
upheld  the  daim  tfiat  the  OEO  was  an  agency 
established  by  Congress,  and  determined  that 
Nixon's  plan  to  phase  out  the  OEO  before  its 
authority  expired  2  years  hence— 1975— was 
illegal. 

Under  threat  of  extinction,  CAA  groups 
jooked  to  their  cities,  counties,  and  States  for 
financial  support.  Hard  pressed  to  meet  cur- 
rent commitments  in  a  time  of  rising  costs  and 
lagging  revenues.  Governors  and  mayors 
pcesed  the  word  to  Congress  that  they 
wanted  the  poverty  programs  to  continue. 

Inflation  surged,  further  straining  State  and 
local  governments'  revenues;  the  economy 
began  its  downturn;  support  for  the  poverty 
programs  grew.  Unprecedented  scarcities  of 
gasoline  whose  taxes  are  a  major  source  of 
local  revenue,  added  to  the  push  for  Federal 
funding  of  the  CAA's.  The  subsequent  events 
of  inflation,  recession,  and  energy  scarcity  so- 
lidified the  reversal  of  the  attempts  to  abolish 
OEO. 

It  soon  became  dear  that  Congress  had  the 
desire,  and  the  need,  to  protect  their  10-year 
investment  in  the  CAA's,  and  the  combined 
efforts  of  at  least  three  Federal  agencies.  This 
was  done  by  documenting  to  States  and  local 
governments  the  accomplishments  and  poten- 
tialities of  CAA's  and  by  taking  administrative 
steps  to  facilitate  kx»l  efforts  to  continue  the 
agencies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  rise 
in  Iritxite  to  ttie  Community  Action  Agencies 
wtK)  were  bom  during  Lyndon  Johnson's  War 
on  Poverty  as  the  most  effective  arm  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

I  believe  that  no  Federal  program,  with  the 
exception  of  ttie  tong-gone  and  sorely  missed 
Revenue  Sharing  Program,  has  given  greater 
corrtrol  to  communities  to  determine  and  then 
to  meet  ttieir  tocal  needs.  And  no  program 
has  been  as  comprehensive,  responsive,  inrK>- 
vative,  arxl  succrosful  in  meeting  the  needs  of 
k>w-irxx}me  citizens. 

I  want  to  wish  a  very  happy  25th  birthday  to 
Community  Action  Agencies  everywhere,  and 
particularly  in  my  own  great  State  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  to  wish  them  well  in  ttie  future,  as 
they  continue  to  address  the  needs  of  people 
wherever  there  is  poverty  to  overcome. 


IN  SUPPORT  OP  ISRAEL'S  PEACE 
INITIATIVE 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GILMAN 

or  NKW  YORK 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  23.  1989 
Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  sti^ong 
support  of  the  Government  of  Israel's  initiative 
to  bring  a  full  and  lasting  peace  to  the  Middle 
East  During  Prime  Minister  Shamir's  recent 
visit  to  the  United  States,  he  articulated  a  plan 
designed  to  terminate  the  state  of  war  which 
exists  between  Israel  and  ttie  Arab  States,  to 
resolve  ttie  problems  of  ttie  residents  of  the 
refugee  camps  in  Judea.  Samaria,  and  the 
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Gaza  district,  as  well  as  to  create  an  effective 
and  lasting  peace  with  Jordan. 

This  is  an  ambitious  plan,  but  it  is  one  which 
cleariy  embodies  the  Israeli  commitment  to 
freedom  and  the  pursuit  of  democratic  values. 
Israel  yearns  for  a  permanent  and  lasting 
peace.  Ttie  Government  and  people  of  Israel 
realize  that  there  Is  only  one  path  to  peace: 
Direct  bilateral  negotiations  between  all  par- 
ties; regional  cooperation  among  neighboring 
states  and  a  cessation  of  hostilities  toward 
Israel  In  all  international  forums  is  essential  if 
true  peace  is  to  t>e  achieved. 

In  order  to  advance  the  peace  process, 
Israel  has  called  for  free  and  democratic  elec- 
tions among  the  Palestinian  Arab  Inhabitants 
of  Judea,  Samaria,  and  the  Gaza  district  in  an 
atmosphere  devoid  of  violence,  threats,  and 
terror.  These  elections  will  form  the  t>asis  for 
further  negotiation  toward  a  permanent  solu- 
tion, during  which  all  proposed  options  will  be 
examined,  and  peace  between  Israel  and 
Jordan  will  be  achieved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Europe  and  the  Middle 
East  I  Invite  my  colleagues  to  applaud  this  im- 
portant Initiative.  Israel  has  always  been  a 
bastion  of  stability  and  democracy  In  the 
MkJdIe  East  as  well  as  our  most  resolute  ally 
in  the  region. 


DRUG  TREATMENT  AND  CRIME 
REDUCTION  ACT  OF  1989 


HON.  FORTNEY  PETE  STARK 

OF  CAUFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  23.  1989 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  continue  to 
lose  ground  in  our  "war  on  drugs."  We  can 
help  turn  the  tide  with  imaginative,  Innovative 
attacks  on  the  demand  side  of  the  t>attlefield. 
To  that  end,  Mr.  Staggers,  Mrs.  Unsoeld, 
Dr.  McDermott,  and  I  are  introducing  today  a 
bill  which: 

First  establishes  a  minimum  of  10  compre- 
hensive demonstration  programs  for  the  treat- 
ment of  drug  and  alcohol  abuse  [CDAAT]; 

Second,  provides  for  treatment  of  sub- 
stance abuse  as  our  first  line  of  defense 
against  the  drug  problem; 

Third,  accepts  that  different  severities  and 
conditions  of  addiction  will  require  different 
treatment  modalities; 

Fourth,  initiates  the  concept  of  triage  and 
case  management  key  elements  In  the  assur- 
ance of  proper  treatment  referral  and  compli- 
ance; 

Fifth,  mandates  evaluation  of  the  clinical  ef- 
fectiveness and  cost  effectiveness  of  various 
ti-eatment  modalities  and  providers,  and  termi- 
nation of  ineffective  programs; 

Sixth,  requires  copayment  by  patients,  but 
does  not  deny  treatment  to  the  needy; 

Seventh,  mandates  the  development  and 
implementation  of  an  effective  prospective 
payment  system  to  control  costs  and  ensure 
the  most  effective  treatment  of  addiction; 

Eighth,  finances  the  program  through  the 
establishment  of  a  treatment  trust  fund  fi- 
nanced by  a  1.4-percent  Increase  In  excise 
taxes  on  alcoholic  beverages  and  tobacco 
products; 
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Ninth,  requires  each  CDAAT  Program  to  be 
of  sufficient  size — expected  annual  census: 
1,500  to  3,000  per  program— that  the  widest 
possible  range  of  therapeutic  modalities  can 
be  offered  to  patients;  and 

Tenth,  encourages  a  broad  socioeconomic 
case  mix,  but  mandates  that  a  minimum  of  50 
percent  of  a  CDAAT  Program's  patients  will 
be  from  the  ranks  of  the  working  poor  and  the 
unemployed. 

Treatment  provided  by  this  bill  will  result  In 
a  substantial  decrease  In  drug-related  crime 
and  its  attendant  social  and  financial  burden 
on  our  people.  Finally,  this  bill  will  strike  at  the 
major  route  for  the  spread  of  the  AIDS  virus 
Into  the  general  population. 

Late  In  the  100th  Congress  I  introduced 
H.R.  5545,  the  forerunner  of  this  bill,  and  re- 
quested my  colleagues'  assessment  and 
input.  The  response  has  been  most  gratifying; 
we  have  consulted  with  over  200  experts  In 
the  addiction  treatment  field.  Including  govern- 
mental—Federal and  State,  national  organiza- 
tions, and  addiction  therapy  practitioners.  The 
result  of  this  extensive  Input  is,  I  believe,  a 
signlficantty  better  bill. 

Last  year's  bill,  H.R.  5545,  we  found,  was 
too  sweeping.  It  would  have  poured  billions  of 
dollars  Into  a  system  unprepared  to  handle  It 
efficientty:  There  Is  too  llttie  practical,  nitty- 
gritty  knowledge  as  to  what  works;  the  Infra- 
structure Is  organized  to  address  narrow  seg- 
ments of  the  drug  problem — examples  of  a 
comprehensive  approach  are  vanlshingly  rare; 
addiction  treatment  expenditure  data  from  the 
50  States  are  so  varied  as  to  limit  sharply 
their  value  In  planning  a  rational  nationwide 
approach. 

Since  this  Introduction  of  last  year's  bill, 
things  have  not  Improved.  Cleariy,  our  present 
policies  are  not  working;  new,  effective  ap- 
proaches are  urgently  needed.  Drug  use  con- 
tinues to  Increase  In  the  young,  the  elderly, 
the  disadvantaged.  Increasingly,  babies  are 
born  addicted  to  heroin  and  to  cocaine.  Drug 
dependency  is  exploding  in  the  educated  pro- 
fessional groups  we  look  to  for  our  society's 
integrity:  lawyers,  physicians,  governmental  of- 
ficials. Our  headlines  scream:  "Sutxjrfoan  Drug 
Users  Middle  Class";  "Doctor  Faces  Drug, 
Gun  Charges";  "Lawyers  on  Drugs  Create 
Problem  Fraught  With  Legal,  Moral  Ques- 
tions"; "Children  Tangled  In  Drug  Net."  These 
reports  come  not  just  from  the  major  cities, 
but  also  from  the  farmlands  of  Iowa,  from  the 
high  mountain  country  of  Colorado,  and  from 
rural  West  Virginia.  The  Nation's  Capital  saw, 
in  just  the  past  year,  cocaine  related  hospital 
emergency  admissions  rise  over  100  percent, 
PCP  admissions  more  than  double,  and  heroin 
admissions  Increase  by  one-third. 

Nationwide,  our  current  drug  law  enforce- 
ment policy  Is  a  lottery:  Less  than  3  percent  of 
the  30  million  regular  Illicit  drug  users,  or 
750.000  indlvkJuals  per  year,  are  arrested  for 
drug  violations.  Just  to  maintain  the  status 
quo  will  soon  require  the  doubling,  then  tri- 
pling of  Federal  law  enforcement  funds.  Fifty 
thousand  additional  State  prison  spaces  each 
year  will  be  required  if  detention  rates  contin- 
ue on  their  present  upward  course.  The  costs 
of  continuing  this  escalation  are  staggering. 
Even  though  we  are  spending  over  75  percent 
of  our  war  on  drug  funding  on  law  enforce- 
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ment,  it  is  now  clear  that  we'll  never  tje  able 
to  afford  to  prosecute  our  way  out  of  the  drug 
problem.  Cun-ently,  the  purely  financial  cost  of 
drug  abuse— in  terms  of  providing  health  care, 
reduced  productivity,  law  enforcement,  plus 
theft  and  destruction  of  property— is  estimated 
at  $60  billion— annually. 

Meanwhile,  only  1  of  every  30  people  in 
need  of  treatment  is  able  to  receive  it  at  any 
given  time.  Typically,  we  ask  those  desperate 
to  get  off  drugs  to  wait  6  to  18  months  for 
needed  treatment.  Addicts  desperate  for  treat- 
ment have  resorted  to  criminal  activity  such  as 
throwing  stones  through  windows,  or  attempt- 
ing suicide,  in  order  to  get  their  name  higher 
on  the  waiting  list.  Directors  of  State  drug 
abuse  programs  plead  for  increased  treatment 
capacity.  All  this  is  in  the  face  of  data  which 
show  a  $3  return  for  every  dollar  spent  on 
treatment. 

Drug  dependency  is  a  chronic  condition, 
much  like  chronic  heart  or  kidney  disease.  We 
must  begin  to  respond  to  it  as  a  medical  prob- 
lem, to  recognize  that  quick  cures  do  not 
happen,  that  long-term  programs  for  preven- 
tion of  relapse  are  essential.  We  waste  our 
money  when  we  moralistically  restrict  the 
proper  medical  decisions  as  to  effective  ther- 
apy. Patients  who  have  been  free  of  illicit 
drugs  for  2  or  more  years  on  methadot>e 
maintenance  have  been  forced— by  law— out 
of  these  programs.  Many  of  these,  not  unex- 
pectedly, have  become  ensnared  by  illicit 
drugs  and  have  returned  to  intravenous  drug 
usage. 

AIDS  brings  an  even  greater  urgency  to  the 
drug  problem.  Three-quarters  of  all  heterosex- 
ually  transmitted  AIDS  comes  from  contact 
with  intravenous  drug  users.  Moreover,  by 
1991  there  will  be  20,000  infants  and  children 
with  AIDS;  the  overwhelming  majority  of  these 
will  be  due  to  intravenous  drug  using  parents. 
This  is  AIDS'  major  gateway  to  the  population 
at  large,  and  urgent,  effective  action  is  essen- 
tial. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  rests  on  the  well- 
founded  concept  that  drug  dependency  is  a 
chronic  relapsing  disease  for  which  initial  ther- 
apy must  be  followed  by  a  prolonged,  but  less 
intensive,  period  of  prevention  of  relapse — 
perhaps  lifelong.  This  concept  is  sound,  medi- 
cally and  psychologically.  Moreover,  it  fits  well 
the  observations  of  law  enforcement  experts, 
who  see  recidivism  as  the  usual  outcome  of 
programs  which  provide  acute  initial  treatment 
only.  But  the  recognition  of  a  long-term  health 
problem  demands  that  we  find  a  long-term  so- 
lution. We  have  to  realize  that  the  "war  on 
drugs"  is  not  a  lightning  6  day  war  such  as  Is- 
rael's victory  over  Egypt— it  is  more  like  Worid 
War  II— and  so  far  it  has  been  one  long  Peart 
Hart>or. 

This  bill  allows  entry  into  a  treatment  pro- 
gram only  after  the  formal  assessment  of  the 
indivkJual's  severity  of  addiction.  Such  assess- 
ment is  to  be  accomplished  with  a  tried  and 
proven  instrument  such  as  the  addiction  se- 
verity index— ASI;  as  cited  in  NIDA  Second 
Triennial  Report,  1987.  With  proper  triage,  the 
most  clinically  effective,  most  cost-effective 
treatment  will  be  selected  for  each  individual. 
Costly,  ineffective  treatments  will  not  be  reim- 
bursable. A  valid  triage  method  is  essential, 
because  the  methods  and  cost  of  treating  a 
cocaine  addict  who  is  a  graduate  of  an  Ivy 
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League  school  holding  a  highly  paid  job  with  a 
supportive  family,  are  far  different  from  the 
methods  and  cost  of  treatment  of  a  16-year- 
old  inner-city  minority  juvenile  delinquent  who 
has  dropped  out  of  school  and  has  no  family. 
Because  we  require  a  well-stratified  entry 
into  the  treatment  programs,  this  bill  will  result 
in  the  production  of  much  needed  data  on  the 
effectiveness  of  various  therapeutic  modali- 
ties. Selected  data  will  be  reported  to  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Services  on  a 
quarterty  basis.  The  required  Information  will 
be  carefully  defined  so  as  to  show  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  program  and  areas  needing 
improvement.  Data  will  be  collected  on  a 
numt)er  of  applicants,  time  between  applica- 
tion and  start  of  individual  therapy,  severity  of 
addiction  profile,  treatment  regimen  pre- 
scrit)ed,  compliance,  duration  of  therapy, 
maintenance  or  secondary  preventive  regi- 
men, outcome  at  defined  times— 1  to  5  years, 
for  example.  These  data  will  form  the  back- 
tx>ne  of  an  evaluative  process  which  will  t)e 
independent  of  the  treatment  providers,  thus 
allowing  objectivity. 

Working  with  this  practical  data  base,  and 
taking  into  account  other  clinical  and  research 
information,  the  DHHS  will  periodically  re- 
evaluate the  appropriateness  of  therapy  regi- 
mens bfiing  funded,  thus  enhancing  the  cost- 
effectiveness  of  the  approach.  Moreover,  the 
success  and  compliance  of  specific  providers 
can  be  monitored,  allowing  timely  program  ad- 
justments. Thus,  this  bill  will  accelerate  the 
process  of  filling  the  knowledge  gaps  in  the 
therapeutic  matrix  of  treatment  method  versus 
drug  of  dependency,  stratified  by  severity  of 
addiction.  In  other  words,  we  can  find  out 
what  worths  best  for  a  crack  addict  who  has 
no  job  and  family  support,  versus  what  works 
k)est  for  an  upper-income  weekend  heroin 
chipper  with  family  and  job. 

Funding  will  be  accomplished  by  a  very 
small  increase  in  the  existing  excise  taxes  on 
alcoholic  beverage  and  tobacco  products.  The 
revenue  raised,  approximately  $150,000,000, 
will  allow  fully  adequate  funding  of  at  least  10 
geographically  and  demographically  diverse 
comprehensive  addiction  treatment  programs, 
which  will  go  far  toward  connecting  the  dismal 
state  of  our  knowledge  about  what  works  in 
drug  treatment. 

The  payoff  for  Americans  in  decreased 
human  suffering  and  criminal  activity  is  well 
worth  the  cost.  Indeed,  data  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services,  from  the 
U.S.  Customs  Service,  and  from  private  indus- 
try's employee  assistance  programs,  Indicate 
that  a  net  financial  gain  may  be  expected  from 
increased  expenditures  for  treatment  and  pre- 
vention. 

In  summary,  emphasis  on  the  criminal  jus- 
tice approach  to  the  control  of  dmgs  in  the 
United  States  is,  by  itself,  inadequate.  This 
bill's  treatment-based  approach  is  a  comple- 
ment to  law  enforcement,  not  a  replacement. 
The  programs  will  provide  the  methodology 
for  establishing  and  monitoring  treatment  so 
that  only  effective  therapeutic  programs  are 
paid  for.  This  information  will  prove  invaluable 
in  planning  future  prudent  expenditures  of 
large-scale  drug  treatment  programs.  The  bill 
insists  that  the  drug  abuser  pay  as  he  is  able, 
but  does  not  deny  therapy  to  the  poor.  This 
bill  will  reduce  the  cost  of  dealing  with  the 
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drug  problem;  drug-related  crime  will  de- 
crease; the  spread  of  AIDS  will  be  stemmed. 
The  time  is  ripe  for  mounting  this  tightly 
controlled,  comprehensive  approach  to  deal- 
ing with  the  demand  side  of  our  conflict. 


MIAMI  CORAL  PARK  SENIOR 
HIGH  SCHOOL— A  WINNER 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  SMITH 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  23,  1989 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  to  announce  that  the  Miami  Coral  Park 
Senior  High  School  recently  won  the  National 
Bicentennial  Competition  on  the  Constitution 
and  Bill  of  Rights  for  the  16th  Congressional 
District  of  Florida. 

In  its  second  year  of  implementation,  the 
National  Bicentennial  Competition  on  the  Con- 
stitution and  Bill  of  Rights  attracted  an  esti- 
mated 595,350  high  school  students  to  partici- 
pate in  what  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the 
most  extensive  educational  programs  of  its 
kind  in  the  Nation.  The  program  features  an 
extensive  6-week  curriculum  which  provides  a 
basic  knowledge  of  topics  including  political 
philosophy,  history  and  experience,  the  Con- 
stitution, establishment  of  the  government, 
fundamental  rights,  and  responsibilities  of  the 
citizen.  The  6-week  program  culminates  in  a 
mock  congressional  hearing  competition  in 
which  students  have  the  opportunity  to  dem- 
onstrate their  knowledge  of  these  subjects. 

I  would  like  to  commend  Miami  Coral  Park 
Senior  High  School  for  their  diligence  and 
commitment  to  excellence  in  the  Constitution 
and  Bill  of  Rights.  It  is  equally  important  to 
praise  the  teachers  whose  dedication  is  vital 
to  the  promotion  of  education.  It  is  under  the 
guidance  of  these  devoted  teachers  that  stu- 
dents attain  academic  excellence  and  earn 
the  right  to  participate  in  programs  such  as 
the  National  Bicentennial  Competition  on  the 
Constitution  and  Bill  of  Rights. 

Competitions  such  as  this  represent  the 
new  wave  of  patriotism  emerging  among  our 
youth  while  helping  to  promote  a  deeper  un- 
derstanding and  love  of  our  country.  I  applaud 
this  trend  and  encourage  our  youth  to  pursue 
it. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the  Nation- 
al Bicentennial  Competition  on  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  Bill  of  Rights  in  their  own  States, 
and  to  encourage  student  participation  in 
future  competitions. 

Again,  my  congratulations  to  Miami  Coral 
Park  High  School,  principal  Camell  A.  White, 
teacher  Lisa  Lens-De  Yarza,  and  the  following 
students: 

Diana  Mario  Carbaltosa,  Geraldo  Delgado, 
Dalia  Gonzalez,  James  J.  Misrahi,  Martha  Ra- 
virosa,  Monica  Lucia  Roca,  Juan  Jose  Sanmi- 
guel,  Jacqueline  Can^anza,  Raquel  Espinel, 
Roberta  Martinez,  Ravin  Nawalrai,  Carmen 
Regalado,  Ortando  Trujillo,  David  Valencia, 
Rocio  Davis,  Jesus  Lovo,  Alba  Macias,  Maria 
Quant,  Ivonne  Sanchez,  Patricia  Wong,  and 
Yuan  Yin  Yen. 
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NATIONAL  ASTHMA  AND 
ALLERGY  AWARENESS  MONTH 


HON.  VIC  FAZIO 

or  CAUPORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  23,  1989 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nse  today  in  rec- 
ognition of  "National  Asthma  and  Allergy 
Awareness  Month."  Today,  over  35  million 
American  children  arxl  adults  suffer  from  a 
group  of  diseases  often  presented  to  the 
public  as  trivial  txjt,  in  reality,  painful,  disrup- 
tive, costly,  and  sometimes  deadly.  As  a  suf- 
ferer of  asthma,  I  know  firsthand  the  conse- 
quences of  these  diseases.  One  of  our  late 
Members,  Representative  George  O'Brien  of 
Illinois,  clearly  recognized  this  fairty  invisible 
health  problem  and  saw  that  Federal  support 
for  medk»l-scientific  research  into  the  causes 
of  asthma  and  allergic  diseases  was  sufficient 
and  sufficientty  diverse. 

George  also  recognized  how  important  It  is 
to  erKourage  well-based  information  and  edu- 
cation about  asthma  and  allergic  diseases,  so 
prone  to  unproved  cures  by  some.  As  one 
form  of  this  recognition,  he  encouraged  the 
House  to  proclaim  1  month  each  year  as  "Na- 
tional Asthma  and  Allergy  Awareness  Month." 

The  sponsoring  voluntary  health  organiza- 
tion of  the  national  awareness  month  is  the 
Asthma  and  Allergy  Foundation  of  America.  I 
wish  to  acknowledge  May  as  this  year's 
tirrte — weatf>erwise  and  otherwise — to  call  on 
our  public  to  pay  heed  to  tfra  problems  of  and 
prospects  for  those  with  asthma  and  allergic 
diseases;  and  the  sizable  human  and  social 
costs  awaiting  our  corKem  and  help. 


MIT  STUDY  CRITICIZES  BOSTON 
HARBOR  CLEANUP 


HON.  BRIAN  J.  DONNELLY 

OP  MASSACHTTSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  23,  1989 

Mr.  DONNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology,  which  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  best  and  credible  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  In  the  study  of  the  scl- 
erKes.  has  released  a  detailed  report  that 
clearly  outlines  the  ongoing  Boston  Harbor 
cleanup  as  one  of  the  biggest  bureaucratic 
ripoffs  Vne  taxpayers  of  Massachusetts  have 
ever  seen. 

The  study,  conducted  by  Prof.  DonaW  R.F. 
Harieman  of  MIT.  which  will  be  published  in 
ttie  rtext  issue  of  the  Journal  of  the  Boston 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  presents  an  objec- 
tive review  of  the  cleanup  and  makes  sound 
suggestions — which  differ  overwhelmingly 
from  ttie  present  Environmental  Protection 
AgerKy  mandates  and  the  court-ordered 
schedule  for  construction  of  a  secondary 
sewage  treatment  plant  on  Deer  Island. 

The  centerpiece  of  Vne  study  suggests  that 
tt>e  cleanup  efforts  be  directed  away  from  the 
secorxtary  treatment  plant  In  favor  of  facilities 
that  control  Vne  comtiined  sewer  overflows. 

For  ttw  over  2.5  million  Massachusetts  resi- 
dents wtx>  will  foot  tt>e  bill  for  the  Deer  Island 
plant,   this  commonsense   study— which   the 
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EPA  has  tagged  as  "unscientific"— shows  that 
the  water  in  Boston  Harbor  will  not  improve 
significantly.  The  study  concludes  that  "It  will 
come  as  a  rude  shock  to  ratepayers  that  the 
$6  tMllion  plan,  when  completed,  will  not  make 
Boston  Hartxir  fishable  or  swimmable." 

I  include  the  study  written  by  Dr.  Harieman 
of  MIT  at  this  point  in  Vne  body  of  the 
Record. 

Boston  Harbor  Cleanup:  Use  or  Abuse  of 

Regulatory  Authority? 

(By  Donald  R.P.  Harieman) 

Boston  Harl>or  is  frequently  described  as 
the  "dirtiest"  in  the  country.  During  the 
presidential  campaign  the  Harbor  was  the 
subject  of  heated,  if  not  enlightened,  debate 
on  whether  its  condition  and  the  delay  In 
cleaning  it  up  was  the  fault  of  federal  or 
state  and  local  government.  Regardless  of 
who  is  at  fault,  the  public  has  been  led  to 
tielieve  that  a  logical  set  of  plans  and  prior- 
ities for  the  cleanup  of  Boston  Harbor  Is  fi- 
nally in  place.  The  present  court-ordered 
schedule  calls  for  the  construction  of  a  new 
primary  treatment  plant,  interim  sludge  dis- 
posal facilities  and  a  nine-mile  ocean  outfall 
by  1995.  Additional  treatment  in  a  second- 
ary stage  as  well  as  facilities  for  the  land 
disposal  of  all  sludge  is  required  by  1999. 
The  estimated  cost  of  the  new  facilities  is 
6.1  billion  dollars.  Boston  area  residents  will 
pay  the  highest  water  and  sewer  rates  in  the 
nation  largely  because  EPA's  construction 
grant  program,  which  previously  would 
have  paid  75  percent  or  more  of  the  cost, 
has  now  l)een  phased  out  of  the  federal 
budget. 

Do  the  present  court-ordered  facilities  and 
the  schedule  for  the  cleanup  represent  an 
environmentally  sound  solution  for  Boston 
Hawbor?  The  answer  is  no.  To  understand 
the  reasons,  it  is  necessary  to  go  back  to  the 
passage  of  the  federal  Clean  Water  Act  of 
1972,  and  beyond  that  to  the  evolution  of 
the  hart>or  pollution  problem  and  the  non- 
federal plans  to  remedy  it. 

1972  CLEAN  WATER  ACT 

The  Clean  Water  Act  of  1972  required  all 
publicly-owned  treatment  plants,  without 
regard  to  the  nature  or  location  of  the 
water  into  which  they  discharge,  to  achieve 
secondary  treatment  by  1977.  EPA  defined 
treatment  in  terms  of  the  amount  by  which 
two  quantities,  biochemical  oxygen  demand 
(BOD)  and  suspended  solids,  are  reduced  in 
the  treatment  plant  effluent.  BOD  is  of  con- 
cern because  it  tends  to  reduced  dissolved 
oxygen  levels  in  the  receiving  water.  The  se- 
verity of  the  depletion  depends  on  a  replen- 
ishment process,  known  as  reaeration,  in 
which  oxygen  is  transferred  from  the  air 
through  the  water  surface.  If  the  treatment 
plant  effluent  is  discharged  to  a  fresh  water 
stream,  the  dissolved  oxygen  may  drop  to  a 
level  that  is  harmful  to  aquatic  life  l>ecause 
reaeration  is  limited  by  small  water  surface 
areas.  In  such  cases  high  levels  of  BOD  re- 
moval are  desirable.  In  the  ocean,  water  sur- 
face areas  are  large  and  oxygen  is  replen- 
ished readily,  hence  BOD  removal  is  less 
critical.  Suspended  solids  are  of  concern  be- 
cause their  removal  in  the  treatment  proc- 
ess Improves  clarity  and  reduces  formation 
of  bottom  deposits  in  the  receiving  water.  In 
addition,  hazardous  and  toxic  substances 
tend  to  be  absorbed  onto  suspended  solids. 

A  primary  plant,  the  first  stage  of  any 
treatment  system,  removes  al>out  40  percent 
of  the  incoming  BOD  and  60  percent  of  the 
suspended  solids  in  a  series  of  sedimentation 
tanks.  The  secondary  treatment  stage  is  a 
biological  process  which  provides  additional 
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treatment  to  the  effluent  of  the  primary 
plant  with  the  result  that  the  overall  remov- 
als of  BOD  and  suspended  solids  are  in- 
creased to  about  85  percent.  The  additional 
removal  of  BOD  In  the  secondary  stage  is 
accomplished  by  adding  oxygen  to  treat- 
ment tanks  to  speed  the  growth  of  bacteria 
that  feed  on,  and  oxidize  dissolved  organic, 
oxygen  demanding  material  in  the 
wa^water.  The  bacteria,  which  continually 
grow  and  die.  and  other  suspended  solids 
settle  out  in  secondary  sedimentation  tanks. 

Sediment  residue  from  the  primary  and 
secondary  treatment  stages  is  called  sludge. 
The  sludge  contains  everything  that  has 
been  removed  from  the  raw  wastewater  as 
well  as  new  blomass  generated  in  secondary 
treatment.  Consequently,  the  amount  of 
sludge  produced  by  the  combined  primary- 
secondary  stages  is  about  twice  as  much  as 
is  produced  by  the  primary  stage  alone.  Cur- 
rent regulations  prohibit  the  ocean  disposal 
of  sludge. 

Soon  after  the  1972  act  was  passed,  many 
municipalities  argued  to  Congress  and  EPA 
that  secondary  treatment  was  not  universal- 
ly necessary  for  protection  of  the  coastal 
marine  environment.  They  contended  that 
large  reductions  in  BOD.  while  important 
for  inland  freshwater  streams  and  lake ;. 
were  of  little  benefit  to  the  coastal  ocean 
where  treatment  plant  effluents  are  mixed 
and  dispersed  by  tidal  currents  and  aerated 
by  large  water  surface  areas.  They  also 
pointed  out  that  long  outfall  pipes  could 
reach  coastal  areas  of  significant  (iepth  and 
tidal  flushing  action.  Furthermore  multi- 
port  diffusers.  thousands  of  meters  in 
length,  could  be  attached  to  the  outfalls  to 
reduce  the  concentration  of  treated  ef- 
fluents by  more  than  a  hundredfold 
through  jet  mixing.  A  number  of  Pacific 
coast  communities  that  had  been  discharg- 
ing primary  effluent  through  ocean  outfalls 
had  accumulated  evidence  to  demonstrate 
the  scientific  merit  of  their  claims  for  ex- 
emption from  secondary  treatment  require- 
ment. Congress  was  persuaded  and.  in  spe- 
cial provisions  of  the  1977  Clean  Water  Act. 
Section  301(h).  directed  EPA  to  allow  mu- 
nicipal marine  dischargers  to  test  their  case 
in  the  administrative  process. 

BOSTON  HARBOR  POLLUTION  BACKGROUND 

Boston  began  discharging  untreated  waste 
into  the  harbor  more  than  a  hundred  years 
ago.  It  was  not  until  1968  that  all  dry  weath- 
er sewage  began  receiving  primary  treat- 
ment at  Nut  and  Deer  Islands.  However, 
that  treatment  has  been  essentially  negated 
by  the  fact  that  the  primary  effluent  and 
the  sludge  is  discharged,  after  some  diges- 
tion suid  chlorination,  through  short  pipes 
near  the  entrance  to  the  harbor.  Although, 
sludge  discharge  is  supposed  to  occur 
mainly  during  the  outgoing  tide,  much  of 
Boston's  present  problem  is  due  to  this  long- 
banned  but  continuing  practice. 

The  first  serious  water  quality  study  of 
Boston  Harbor  was  completed  in  the  late 
1960s.  The  findings  were  that  primary  treat- 
ment was  satisfactory,  disposal  of  sludge  to 
the  harbor  should  be  stopped  and  the  major 
problem  for  the  harbor  was  combined  sewer 
overflows.  These  overflows,  from  about  90 
sources  on  the  perimeter  of  the  harbor, 
result  from  the  collection  of  storm  water 
and  sewage  in  the  same  pipes  throughout 
much  of  the  older  inner  city  area.  Raw 
sewage  is  discharged  from  these  sources 
during  wet  weather  about  60  times  a  year 
when  the  treatment  plant  capacity  is  ex- 
ceeded. It  is  generally  agreed  that  combined 
sewer  overflows  are  responsible  for  the  fre- 
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quent closing  of  shelUishing  and  bathing 
areas  within  the  harbor. 

The  only  positive  thing  to  be  said  about 
the  water  quality  situation  in  Boston 
Harbor  Is  that  the  depletion  of  dissolved 
oxygen  has  never  been  a  problem,  except 
near  the  shoreline.  It  was  therefore  natural 
that  the  Metropolitan  District  Commission 
CMDC),  the  responsible  state  agency,  should 
apply  for  a  waiver  of  the  secondary  treat- 
ment requirement  so  that  it  could  focus 
cleanup  efforts  on  stopping  sludge  dis- 
charges and  combined  sewer  overflows. 

THE  WAIVER  PROCESS 

In  response  to  the  1977  Congressional  di- 
rective, EPA  published  preliminary  criteria 
and  procedures  In  spring  1978  and  final 
guidelines  In  summer  1979  by  which  munici- 
palities could  apply  for  waivers  of  the  sec- 
ondary treatment  requirement  for  dis- 
charges into  coastal  waters.  Boston's  appli- 
cation was  one  of  70  filed  prior  to  the  1980 
deadline.  Subsequently  the  deadline  was  ex- 
tended to  the  end  of  1982  and  137  additional 
applications  were  filed.  An  EPA  bias  against 
the  waiver  procedure,  in  favor  of  the  more 
easily  enforceable  uniform  secondary  treat- 
ment, was  suspect  from  the  beginning. 
Their  guidelines  stated  that  applicants  "will 
bear  a  particularly  heavy  burden  in  demon- 
strating to  EPA  that  such  (less-than-second- 
ary)  treatment  is  sufficient  to  protect 
marine  waters." 

In  addition,  EPA,  contradicting  accepted 
principles  of  environmental  impact  analysis, 
refused  to  allow  applicants  to  compare  the 
environmental  impacts  of  less-than-second- 
ary  and  secondary  effluents  through  the 
same  outfall.  That  incremental  benefits  of 
secondary  treatment  might  be  negligible  or 
unjustifiably  costly  was  of  no  Interest  to 
EPA. 

BOSTON'S  WAIVER  PLAN 

In  1967,  well  before  the  major  federal 
water  acts,  Boston's  MDC  had  concluded 
that  the  benefits  of  secondary  treatment 
were  minimal  and  proposed  a  three-part 
plan:  an  ocean  outfall  7  miles  offshore  of 
Deer  Island  for  the  discharge  of  primary 
treatment  effluent,  the  cessation  of  ocean 
sludge  discharge  and  combined  sewer  over- 
flow controls.  In  1976.  In  the  process  of  set- 
ting priorities,  MDC  determined  that  pro- 
viding secondary  treatment  ranked  40th  In  a 
list  of  about  50  projects  that  would  be  re- 
quired to  improve  Boston  harbor. 

These  earlier  studies  became  the  basis  for 
the  waiver  application  to  EPA  in  the  fall  of 
1979.  MDC  proposed  upgrading  the  existing 
primary  treatment  plants,  which  were  se- 
verely deteriorated,  and  constructing  a  com- 
bined ocean  outfall  and  multi-port  diffuser 
with  a  total  length  of  9  miles  terminating  in 
water  more  than  100  feet  in  depth.  Boston 
was  required  to  demonstrate  that  the  waiver 
plan  would  meet  state  water  quality  stand- 
ards for  marine  waters.  The  major  standard 
was  that  dissolved  oxygen  not  fall  below  6 
parts  per  million  (ppm),  about  80  percent  of 
Its  saturation  value  under  summer  tempera- 
ture conditions. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  proposed  facili- 
ties including  sludge  disposal  on  land  was 
480  million  in  1979  dollars,  about  half  of 
this  was  the  cost  of  the  9-mlle  ocean  outfall 
and  diffuser.  At  that  time  EPA  was  funding 
75  percent  of  capital  costs.  MDC  settled 
back  to  await  EPA's  verdict  having  no  In- 
kling that  a  decision  on  the  waiver  would 
drag  on  for  the  next  flve-and-one-half  years. 

EPA's  RESPONSE 

EPA,  overwhelmed  by  the  mountain  of 
waiver  applications,  hired  a  consulting  firm 
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to  assist  In  the  review  process.  In  mid  1981, 
EPA  requested  additional  Information  from 
MDC  including  a  sensitivity  analysis  of  the 
water  quality  model,  additional  sampling 
and  assessments  of  sediment  deposition  and 
resuspension.  MDC  responded  in  the  fall  of 
1982  with  new  monitoring  data  and  the 
analyses  requested. 

In  the  summer  of  1983,  EPA  Issued  a  ten- 
tative denial  of  Bostons  waiver.  The  denial 
focused  on  potential  violations  of  the  state 
dissolved  oxygen  standard  and  excessive 
solids  deposition;  however,  EPA  left  the 
door  open  by  stipulating  that  MDC  could 
submit  a  revised  application  by  July  1984. 
There  was  a  significant  amount  of  interac- 
tion between  MDC  and  EPA  on  the  nature 
of  new  Information  to  be  submitted.  The  re- 
vised application  was  submitted  and  six 
months  later  EPA's  consultant  Issued  its 
technical  review. 

One  point  of  contention  between  MDC 
and  EPA's  consultant  was  the  proper  value 
of  the  background  or  ambient  dissolved 
oxygen  in  the  vicinity  of  the  9-mile  outfall. 
MDC  said  7.4  ppm  was  reasonable  for  late 
summer  conditions  when  dissolved  oxygen 
was  observed  to  be  at  its  minimum.  The  con- 
sultant recommended  a  more  stringent 
value  of  6.5  ppm,  recalculated  dissolved 
oxygen  impacts  in  four  separate  analyses 
and  concluded  that  "the  Massachusetts  dis- 
solved oxygen  standard  will  be  met. "  MDC 
assumed  that  the  major  issue  had  been  re- 
solved and  awaited  its  waiver.  Its  optimism 
was  short-lived  because  In  March  1985,  the 
EPA  regional  administrator  Issued  a  "tenta- 
tive decision "  that  the  revised  waiver  appli- 
cation be  denied. 

EPA's  denial  was  based  on  seven  findings. 
Six  were  non-quantitative  or  procedural  in 
nature  such  as  deficiencies  In  the  monitor- 
ing program  to  assess  future  Impacts  and 
future  source  control  programs  to  reduce 
toxics.  The  single  quantitative  finding  re- 
versed the  conclusion  of  EPA's  consultant  in 
one  of  the  four  impact  analyses  carried  out 
to  check  the  state's  6.0  ppm  dissolved 
oxygen  standard.  This  analysis  Involved  the 
calculation  of  a  dissolved  oxygen  change 
due  to  the  resuspension  in  a  storm  event  of 
organic  particles  deposited  on  the  bottom 
after  90  days  of  uninterrupted  deposition. 
EPA  calculated  a  dissolved  oxygen  concen- 
tration of  5.5  ppm  (a  violation  of  0.5  ppm) 
by  means  of  two  "adjustments."  The  first 
involved  an  arbitrary  one-third  increase  in 
the  rate  of  organic  sediment  accumulation 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  outfall  diffuser.  The 
second  and  more  serious  adjustment  re- 
duced the  ambient  dissolved  oxygen  concen- 
tration for  the  resuspension  event  from  6.5 
to  6.1  ppm,  a  value  only  0.1  ppm  above  the 
standard,  which  even  the  effluent  from  a 
secondary  treatment  plant  would  have  vio- 
lated. EPA  made  no  effort  to  defend  its  arbi- 
trary adjustments  in  this  critical  Instance, 
yet  proceeded  to  rest  its  case  for  secondary 
treatment  on  them. 

There  were  valid  reasons  for  challenging 
EPA's  tentative  denial,  but  other  events  had 
by  this  time  removed  MDC  as  the  responsi- 
ble state  agency. 

NEW  AGENCY,  NEW  PLANS 

Early  In  1983  the  city  of  Quincy,  on  the 
southern  portion  of  Boston  Harbor,  sued 
MDC  for  polluting  its  beaches.  The  case  was 
heard  by  State  Supreme  Court  Judge  Paul 
Garrity  who  appointed  Professor  Charles 
Haar  of  Harvard  Law  School  as  special 
master.  Haar's  report  adopted  by  the  Court 
in  the  fall  of  1983  included  (Da  strict  time- 
table for  stipulated  remediation  measures, 
which,  incidentally  did  not  Include  second- 
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ary  treatment,  and  <2)  recommended  the 
creation  of  a  new  state  agency  with  the 
power  to  issue  bonds  outside  the  control  of 
the  State  legislature. 

Following  a  year  of  MDC  failure  to  meet 
Haar's  schedule.  Judge  Garrity  threatened 
to  stop  sewer  connections  for  new  buildings 
in  Boston.  In  the  last  hours  of  1984,  the  leg- 
islature created  the  Massachusetts  Water 
Resources  Authority  (MWRA)  and  gave  it 
bonding  authority.  In  January  1985  EPA 
sued  MWRA  in  Federal  District  Court  for 
polluting  the  harbor.  Under  threat  of  a 
huge  retroactive  fine,  MWRA  has  been  op- 
erating under  a  1986  federal  court-ordered 
planning  and  construction  schedule  de- 
signed to  carry  out  EPA's  insistence  on  full 
secondary  treatment  by  1990.  MWRA  made 
the  judgment  that  any  attempt  to  reopen 
the  waiver  was  doomed  to  failure. 

It  is  easy  to  look  back  over  the  past  ten 
years  and  to  say  what  should  have  been 
done.  The  existing  primary  treatment 
plants  are  beyond  rehabilitation  and,  in 
fact,  never  performed  satisfactorily.  Design 
and  construction  of  new  state-of-the-art  pri- 
mary plants  and  land-based  facilities  for  the 
disposal  of  the  primary  sludge  should  have 
begun  in  1979.  No  one  ever  questioned  the 
need  or  priorities  for  these  facilities  regard- 
less of  the  waiver  decision.  Work  would  have 
begun  in  1979  but  for  the  fact  that  EPA 
would  not  approve  an  application  for  a  fed- 
eral grant  while  a  ruling  on  the  waiver  ap- 
plication was  pending. 

In  retrospect,  the  most  serious  flaw  in  the 
waiver  process  was  EPA's  refusal  to  consider 
a  comparison  of  the  envirorunental  impacts 
of  primary  treatment  effluents  and  second- 
ary treatment  effluents  through  the  same 
outfall.  As  a  result  the  Incremental  environ- 
mental benefits  of  secondary  treatment  for 
the  harbor  were  never  balanced  against  the 
negative  environmental  impacts  of  disposing 
of  twice  as  much  sludge  on  land  or  by  incin- 
eration in  the  air.  Through  a  fortuitous  set 
of  circumtances  in  the  spring  of  1988.  the 
data  necessary  for  such  a  comparison 
became  available. 

In  March  1988.  MWRA  published  a  com- 
prehensive primary  and  secondary  treat- 
ment facilities  plan,  and  a  few  weeks  later 
EPA  Issued  a  draft  Environmental  Impact 
State  for  Boston  Harbor  based  on  this  plan. 
The  astonishing  thing  about  the  1988  facili- 
ties plan  Is  that  the  length  of  the  outfall 
and  diffuser.  about  nine  miles,  is  the  same 
as  In  the  1979  waiver.  So  it  is  now  planned 
to  discharge  secondary  effluent  at  essential- 
ly the  same  location  as  was  originally  sug- 
gested for  the  primary  effluent.  This  is  the 
longest  outfall  and  diffuser  ever  designed 
specifically  for  secondary  treatment  efflu- 
ent. 

According  to  the  court-ordered  schedule, 
the  new  primary  plant  and  the  outfall  and 
diffuser  are  to  be  completed  by  1995  and  the 
secondary  treatment  stage  by  1999.  Because 
of  the  five-year  construction  lag.  MWRA 
tmd  EPA  were  required  to  predict  water 
quality  conditions  for  primary  as  well  as  pri- 
mary plus  secondary  effluents.  Separate 
consulting  firms  were  employed  to  carry  out 
the  technical  analyses  for  the  two  agencies. 
The  MWRA  facilities  report  provides  a  de- 
tailed analysis  of  all  state  and  federal  water 
quality  criteria  for  conventional  as  well  as 
hazardous  wastes.  MWRA  concluded  that 
standards,  including  dissolved  oxygen, 
would  be  met  by  the  primtwy  effluent  and 
that  in  general  'secondary  treatment  dis- 
charge impacts  are  not  expected  to  be  sig- 
nificantly different  from  primary  impacts. " 
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Despite  these  findings.  MWRA  again 
made  no  effort  to  reopen  the  issue  of  the 
marginal  benefit  of  secondary  treatment. 
When  this  was  explicitly  pointed  out  during 
the  public  comment  period  on  the  facilities 
plan,  the  MWRA  response  was  "It  is  not 
necessary  to  Justify  secondary  treatment  in 
the  Facilities  Plan  as  the  MWRA  is  mandat- 
ed by  Federal  law  and  court  agreements  to 
provide  this  level  of  treatment." 

EPA  made  separate  Impact  analyses  of  the 
facilities  plan  for  primary  and  secondary  ef- 
fluents through  the  proposed  9-mlle  outfall 
and  diffuser.  Non-compliance  with  stand- 
ards were  cited  in  three  instances  for  pri- 
mary effluent.  The  first  was  based  on  a  pre- 
dicted dissolved  oxygen  violation  of  5.7  ppm 
during  a  90-day  sediment  resuspension 
event.  In  contrast  to  the  1985  waiver  denial 
based  on  a  similar  event.  EPA  now  assumed 
the  ambient  dissolved  oxygen  at  6.5  mg/1. 
thereby  backing  away  from  its  earlier  inde- 
fensible ambient  of  6.1  ppm.  A  search  was 
made  for  reasons  why  EPA  predicted  a  dis- 
solved oxygen  violation  while  MWRA's  anal- 
ysis of  the  same  event  did  not.  It  was  found 
that  EPA  calculated  a  six-fold  increase  com- 
pared to  MWRA  in  the  average  rates  of 
sediment  deposition  in  the  ocean  area  sur- 
rounding the  multi-port  diffuser.  This  was 
caused  by  EPA's  determination  that  a  small 
fraction  of  sediment  in  the  primary  effluent 
would  be  in  the  size  range  having  a  fall  ve- 
locity of  0.1  centimeters  per  second.  On  the 
other  hand.  MWRA  determined  that  the 
mn»itniim  fall  velocity  of  sediment  In  the  ef- 
fluent would  be  0.01  cm/sec.  A  calculation 
of  the  sediment  removal  capability  of  the 
new  primary  treatment  plant  indicated  that 
all  parties  having  a  fall  velocity  of  0.1  cm/ 
sec  would  be  removed  in  the  primary  treat- 
ment process  even  when  the  primary  plant 
was  operated  at  its  maximum  capacity  of  1.2 
billion  gallons  per  day.  which  is  two  and  a 
half  times  its  average  flow  rate.  EPA's  use 
of  the  incorrect  size  fraction  in  the  effluent 
resulted  in  higher  calculated  rates  of  sedi- 
ment deposition  and  consequently  an  over- 
estimation  of  the  dissolved  oxygen  depres- 
sion due  to  resuspension. 

The  second  point  in  which  EPA  indicated 
that  primary  effluent  impacts  were  less  sat- 
isfactory than  secondary  was  in  the  areal 
extent  of  bottom  sediment  enrichment  and 
toxicity.  Again  this  was  a  result  of  overesti- 
mating sediment  deposition  rates. 

The  third  point,  aquatic  life  criteria,  is 
based  on  a  screening  of  toxic  effects  of  more 
than  SO  non-conventional  pollutants.  Of 
these,  the  only  violations  indicated  were  for 
mercury  and  three  compounds  (two  pesti- 
cides and  PCB)  not  presently  detected  in 
the  inflow  to  Boston's  treatment  plants. 

The  above  issues  were  pointed  out  during 
the  public  comment  period  and  EPA's  re- 
sponses were  given  in  the  final  environmen- 
tal impact  statement  (FEIS)  of  July  1988. 
On  the  nujor  non-compliance  Issue  which 
revolves  around  the  disagreement  on  sedi- 
mentation rates,  EPA  acknowledged  that 
the  faster  settling  sizes  would  be  removed  in 
the  primary  treatment  process.  However, 
EPA  Justified  retaining  the  high  settling 
rate  in  order  to  "account  for  potential  ag- 
gregation of  the  effluent  particles  in  the 
marine  waters,  which  would  cause  the  ag- 
gregate particles  to  fall  faster." 

The  suspended  solids  concentration  in  the 
primary  effluent  is  only  alMut  50  ppm 
before  undergoing  a  hundred-fold  reduction 
in  concentration  through  the  multi-port  dif- 
fuser. Even  at  the  undiluted  value  there  is 
no  scientific  basis  for  assuming  that  aggre- 
gation is  effective  at  such  low  particle  con- 
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centrations.  The  only  evidence  for  aggrega- 
tion in  marine  waters  Is  in  the  discharge  of 
sludge  from  outfalls  where  particle  concen- 
trations are  more  than  a  thousand  parts  per 
million. 

EPA  summed  up  the  level  of  treatment 
issue  in  its  FEIS  "Some  commentors  ques- 
tioned the  need  for  secondary  treatment, 
particularly  for  a  discharge  as  far  off-shore 
and  as  deep  as  the  outfall  location  recom- 
mended. The  suggestion  was  made  that  EPA 
was  over-conservative  in  its  analysis,  and 
that  money  required  to  construct  and  oper- 
ate the  new  secondary  treatment  facilities 
could  better  be  used  to  address  other  pollu- 
tion problems  such  as  discharges  of  raw 
sewage  from  combined  sewer  overflows." 

EPA  continued  by  saying  that  because  the 
waiver  was  denied  and  MWRA  is  now  com- 
mitted to  secondary  treatment  "the  need  for 
secondary  treatment  of  MWRA  wastewater 
was  not  a  question  addressed  by  this  FEIS, 
and  a  comparison  of  the  impacts  of  primary 
effluent  versus  secondary  effluent  is  not  re- 
quired." Regulatory  zeal  here  runs  counter 
to  the  spirit  of  environmentalism  that  led  to 
the  creation  of  EPA  and  to  the  concept  of 
environmental  impact  analysis.  EPA's  "ten- 
tative" waiver  denial  of  1985  has  become  in- 
controvertible law.  It  is  as  if  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration,  having  tentatively 
Icept  a  questionable  drug  off  the  market, 
used  that  tentative  denial  as  an  excuse  not 
to  consider  later  evidence  that  the  drug  had 
over-riding  beneficial  effects. 

PRIORITIES 

Vitally  important  components  are  not  in- 
cluded in  the  present  federal  court  construc- 
tion schedule  for  the  harbor  cleanup.  They 
are  the  combined  sewer  overflow  (CSO)  con- 
trol facilities.  Preliminary  plans  indicate 
that  more  than  20  miles  of  deep-rock  tun- 
nels, 25  feet  in  diameter  will  t>e  needed  to 
store  wet  weather  sewer  flows  so  they  can 
be  fed  into  the  treatment  system  in  subse- 
quent dry  periods.  The  cost,  certain  to  be  a 
billion  dollars  or  more,  will  ultimately  be 
added  to  the  6.1  billion  dollar  price  tag  for 
scheduled  facilities.  While  MWRA  has  ac- 
cepted responsibility  for  the  CSO  problem, 
its  placement  in  the  construction  schedule 
will  not  be  resolved  until  after  final  CSO 
plans  are  submitted  in  mid  1990.  It  is  very 
apparent  that  MWRA's  financial  and  man- 
agement capabilities  will  be  stretched  to  the 
limit  to  complete  the  secondary  treatment 
facilities  plan  by  1999  and  that  CSO  con- 
struction will  probably  extend  well  into  the 
next  century.  It  will  come  as  a  rude  shock  to 
rate  payers  that  the  6  billion  dollar  plan, 
when  completed,  will  not  make  Boston 
hartwr  fishable  or  swlmmable. 

The  cost  of  the  secondary  treatment  and 
secondary  sludge  disposal  facilities  In  the 
present  schedule  Is  about  2.5  billion  dollars. 
This  is  a  very  high  price  to  pay  for  the  mar- 
ginal environmental  benefits  of  secondary 
treatment  especially  when  the  negative  en- 
vironmental impacts  of  disposing  of  twice  as 
much  sludge  have  yet  to  be  evaluated. 
EPA's  claimed  benefits  of  secondary  treat- 
ment relate  to  the  removal  of  suspended 
solids  rather  than  to  the  purpose  for  which 
it  was  designed,  that  is  the  removal  of  solu- 
ble organic  material  (BOD). 

An  innovative  treatment  process  capable 
of  levels  of  suspended  solids  removal  compa- 
rable to  secondary  treatment  but  without 
high  BOD  removal  and  sludge  production 
has  not  been  considered  in  any  of  MWRA's 
post-waiver  planning.  This  process,  Icnown 
as  advanced  primary  treatment,  consists  of 
adding  very  small  amounts  of  polymer 
chemicals  to  primary  treatment  tanks  to 
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cause  aggregation  of  particles  suid  increased 
sedimentation.  Los  Angeles  County,  Orange 
County  and  the  City  of  San  Diego  have  suc- 
cessfully used  advanced  primary  treatment 
for  more  than  10  years.  Advanced  primary 
treatment  has  achieved  80  percent  suspend- 
ed solids  removal  with  only  a  30  percent  in- 
crease in  sludge  production  over  convention- 
al primary  treatment,  as  compared  to  a  100 
percent  Increase  in  sludge  production  vdth 
secondary  treatment.  Orange  County  re- 
ceived a  waiver  of  the  full  secondary  treat- 
ment requirement  from  EPA  in  1985.  Los 
Angeles  County's  waiver  application  is  still 
pending;  however  they  are  expecting  a  fa- 
vorable decision  that  will  allow  them  to  con- 
tinue this  sensible  practice.  The  City  of  San 
Diego  waiver  application  has  had  a  check- 
ered history.  It  was  tentatively  approved  in 
1981;  however  in  1986,  EPA  announced  a  re- 
versal of  its  decision  with  an  option  for  the 
City  to  submit  a  revised  application.  In  1987 
in  response  to  public  pressure,  the  City  de- 
cided not  to  resubmit. 

A  logical  set  of  priorities  for  Boston 
Harbor  would  follow  the  current  schedule 
through  the  completion  by  1995  of  the  new 
primary  treatment  plant,  its  sludge  disposal 
facility  and  the  9-mile  ocean  outfall  and  dif- 
fuser. At  that  time,  the  cleanup  effort 
should  be  directed  away  from  secondary 
treatment  in  favor  of  facilities  for  the  con- 
trol of  combined  sewer  overflow.  Upon  com- 
pletion of  the  new  primary  plant  and  the 
ocean  outfall  and  CSO  remediation  meas- 
ures, an  intensive  monitoring  program  in 
Boston  Harbor  will  indicate  whether  addi- 
tional treatment  is  necessary.  If  so,  the  sen- 
sible step  would  be  to  implement  advanced 
primary  treatment. 

Fortunately  during  the  next  six  years, 
there  is  time  to  bring  scientific  and  political 
pressure  to  force  the  priority  issue  through 
the  new  EPA  administration  and  Congress. 
When  EPA  was  footing  three-fourths  of  the 
bill  and  threatening  massive  retroactive 
fines,  there  was  little  incentive  to  argue. 
Now  there  is  every  reason  to  insist  that 
local  funds  be  used  to  {u:hleve  an  optimal 
environmental  solution  rather  than  one 
that  adheres  to  a  narrow  and  outmoded  reg- 
ulatory viewpoint. 
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CUBAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

or  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  23,  1989 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Spealcer,  for  several  years 
now  I  have  commemorated  Cuban  Independ- 
ence Day,  May  20,  1902,  by  placing  In  the 
Record  a  statement  by  officers  of  Cuban  Cru- 
sade. I  again  this  year  Include  the  statement: 
Cuban  Independence  Day— 1989 

Crusade  1989:  Respectfully  our  message  Is 
being  addressed  to  His  Excellency,  President 
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May  23,  1989 


George  Bush,  Vice  President  Daniel  Quayle. 
and  Administration,  Honorable  Speaker  Jim 
Wright,  Congressmen  Claude  Pepper,  Dante 
B.  Pascell,  and  to  all  other  members  of  Con- 
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Kress. 

On  this  glorious  day,  commemorating  May 
20, 1902,  Cuban  Independence  Day,  a  signifi- 
cant and  Important  Cuban-American  Libera- 
tion Victory  over  an  oppressive  foreign 
power,  Spain.  Democratic  America  had 
aided  to  esUbllsh  a  free  brother  nation  con- 
stituting a  precedent  never  before  seen  in 
this  world.  The  transfer  of  power  from  a 
powerful  nation  to  a  fledgling  weak  democ- 
racy, Instead  of  annexing  It  as  a  colony,  a 
practice  followed  since  the  Inception  of  writ- 
ten history,  resulted. 

In  1959.  Cuba,  a  free,  economically  power- 
ful nation,  had  Its  freedom  terminated  by  a 
Communlst-led  revolution  headed  by  Dr. 
Fidel  Castro  Ruz.  For  30  years  poverty,  war, 
oppression  and  a  dismal,  spiritually-bank- 
rupt leadership  has  been  the  Cuban  people's 
life  under  the  Russian  empire's  boot. 

Fidel  Castro's  spoils  of  war  Is  AIDS  for 
millions  of  Cubans.  When  the  Cuban  leader 
first  ordered  an  expeditionary  force  of 
15,000  troops  into  Angola  In  1975  to  put  a 
Marxist  regime  in  power  with  the  help  of 
Soviet  arms,  he  had  no  way  of  knowing  that 
the  roUtlon  of  300.000  Cuban  soldiers 
through  two  years  of  duty  In  Angola  and 
Africa  over  a  decade  would  eventually 
threaten  his  own  population  with  the 
spread  of  an  Incurable  disease. 

However,  In  the  1984-85  period,  medical 
evidence  accumulated  that  AIDS  originated 
in  Central  Africa  and  that  spread  over  to 
Zaire.  Angola  and  other  African  nations. 
Doctor  Jonathan  Mann.  Director  of  the 
World  Health  Organization's  Special  AIDS 
Program  points  out  In  a  recent  article  that 
In  some  African  nations  the  Incidence  of 
AIDS  among  urban  prostitutes  is  as  high  as 
59%.  This  Infected  population  may  turn  out 
to  be  a  major  cause  of  the  disease  amongst 
Cuban  soldiers,  in  view  of  the  fact,  that  the 
troops  were  not  adequately  warned  for 
years.  . 

A  second  tragic  cause  of  contammatlon 
was  the  fact  that  Cuban  wounded  received 
transfusions  from  African  Blood  Banks 
untU  the  middle  of  1986.  The  evidence  sug- 
gests that  as  much  as  20%  of  this  blood  was 
contaminated  and  that  one-fifth  of  the  ap- 
proximated Cuban  wounded  may  have  been 
infected  In  this  manner. 

It  Is  conservatively  estimated  that  In  fail- 
ing to  provide  prevenUtive  service  to  the 
families  of  returned  Cuban  soldiers,  the 
Cuban  leader  has  created  a  potential  ex- 
posed population  of  one  and  a  half  million 
Cubans.  ,   .. 

The  present  Cuban  government  resolution 
Number  575  of  July  5,  1960  from  the  Cuban 
Ministry  of  Finance,  established  "The 
Candy  Achay  Obra  Benefica  Rellgiosa 
Social  En  La  Sierra  Maestra."  It  sets  a 
unique  precedent  since  It  permitted  for  the 
first  time,  the  teaching  of  religious  and 
social  work  within  a  Communist  nation.  Our 
Sierra  Maestra's  program  was  conceived  and 
officially  sanctioned  as  an  autonomous  orga- 
nization without  any  government  control  of 
Intervention. 

It  allowed  for  the  construction  of  (a)  One 
three  hundred  bed  hospital  in  the  Sierra 
Maestra  mountains,  and  (b)  a  vocational 
school  teaching  arts,  trades,  agricultural 
and  mining  techniques,  etc. 

It  Is  therefore  a  perfect  Instrument  in  our 
hands  with  which  to  spearhead  the  process 
of  peace  and  gradual  normalization  of  rela- 
tions between  Americans  and  Cubans. 
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It  was  precisely  Miss  Achay's  dream  and 
prophetic  desire  at  the  time  of  her  Ill-fated, 
premature  death.  In  our  (Candy  Achay 
OBRS)  program,  at  the  proper  time,  and 
AIDS  Research  Center  and  Hospital  which 
could  save  millions  of  Cuban  lives  in  the 
Sierra  Maestra  Mountains  site  originally 
planned  would  be  erected. 

It  all  began  with  Commandante  Castro's 
Revolution  embracing  the  Christian  crucifix 
and  the  insidious  metamorphosis  that  fol- 
lowed Castro's  rise  to  power  which  marked  a 
turning  point  in  the  traditional  love-hate  re- 
lationship between  North  and  South  Amer- 
ica and  amongst  Latin  Americans  them- 
selves. 

The  time  Is  ripe  for  action,  and  not  mili- 
tary interventionlsm  which  could  turn  out 
to  be  as  coimter-productlve  today  as  It  was 
In  the  past.  ^     ,„      ^ 

It  Is  time  for  action  through  good  will  and 
common  sense.  As  our  late  leader-founder 
Miss  Achay  said:  "The  moment  of  truth  U 
now." 

Fidel  Castro's  Communist  experiment  has 
been  a  disastrous  failure  for  the  bulk  of  the 
Cuban  population,  when  during  February, 
1989.  an  eighty-member  committee  com- 
posed of  His  Eminence  John  Cardinal 
O'Connor  of  the  New  York  Archdiocese, 
Catholic  monsignors,  priests,  nuns,  visited 
Cuba  with  the  Cuban  government's  approv- 
al. They  found: 

(1)  Abject  poverty  conditions  in  all  prov- 
inces that  compose  Cuba; 

(2)  Public  housing  Is  falling  apart  In  every 
Cuban  province,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Showplace  Housing  now  being  constructed 
in  Havana  by  a  Spanish  corporation  to  give 
a  progress  Impression  to  tourists  and  foreign 
visitors;  „     _,  . 

(3)  The  Cuban  public  Is  Ill-dressed.  Pood  is 
scarce  universally  in  Cuba,  for  the  average 
worker  and  public  comprising  the  bulk  of 
the  Cuban  population.  However,  a  flourish- 
ing black  market  In  food  Is  tolerated  every- 
where as  well  as  for  clothing  and  other  con- 
sumer products. 

In  summation,  the  Religious  Committee 
found  in  an  unofficial  report,  that  If  elec- 
tions were  held  today.  Fidel  Castro's  govern- 
ment would  lose  by  a  good  margin  because 
of  the  above  stated. 

President  Castro  Is  eager  to  cement  re- 
newed relations  with  the  United  SUtes  now. 
It  Is  apparent  there  is  some  desperation  In 
his  political  position  today. 

Secretary  General  MlkhaU  Gorbachev's 
perestroika  was  forced  upon  the  Russian 
leadership  by  the  rapidly-growing  avalanche 
of  discontent  by  the  Russian  people  and 
other  peoples  in  the  U.S.SJl.  A  very  explo- 
sive condition  for  Communist  Russia  and 
satellites. 

Today,  however,  the  Soviet  government 
still  sustains  military  budgets  year  after 
year  that  consume  incredible  proportions  of 
their  gross  national  product.  The  Soviets 
have  not  reduced  those  budgets,  nor  have 
they  attempted  to  reduce  the  high  cost  of 
empire,  for  example,  by  cutting  their  heavy 
subsidies  to  Cuba,  Nicaragua,  Vietnam,  and 
Ethiopia.  The  Soviet  Empire  is  completely 
cracking  up  at  its  very  seams,  universally, 
because  of  this  high-cost  empire. 

To  prop  up  the  Russian  global  Image  Mlk- 
haU Gorbachev  Is  executing  a  clever  public 
relations  chess  game  with  the  West.  Russian 
troops  left  Afghanistan  as  Gorbachev  surely 
sees  It  sacrificing  a  pawn  now  could  clear 
the  way  to  a  neutralized  defenseless  Europe 
later.  West  Germany  appears  to  be  the 
weakest  link  in  the  NATO  chain,  by  delay- 
ing NATO's  missile  modernization  program 
today. 
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However,  all  these  political  niceties  do  not 
alter  the  serf-like  existence  of  the  Russian. 
Cuban,  Vietnamese,  Ethiopian,  the  Eastern 
bloc  etc.  populations  of  the  international 
Russian  empire.  This  fact  Is  the  weakest 
link  in  the  Socialist  chain  system  that  will 
crumble  International  and  national  Commu- 
nism one  by  one.  To  correct  this  debility  Is 
not  feasible  under  the  mandates  of  Commu- 
nist society. 

America  must  also  now  weigh  Its  options 
as  Europe  awaits  the  post-Communlst  era. 
Europe  will  become  a  solid  block  of  United 
States  of  Europe,  a  formidable  trading  and 
financial  giant.  Political  sensitivity  and  in- 
sight is  needed  in  handling  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can and  his  problems  with  America.  This  is 
sorely  required  now  to  forge  ahead  as  hemi- 
spheric brother  nations  marching  together 
as  true  Democratic  success  stories  into  the 
21st  century.  One  powerful  political  and 
economic  American  hemisphere. 

The  time  is  now  ripe  to  open  up  the  sugar- 
cane curtain  and  obligate  Cuba  to  make 
hard  decisions.  Cuba's  proximity  to  the 
United  States  makes  this  thirty-year  Cuban 
Communist  experiment  show  up  as  a  total 
failure.  For  these  same  bankrupt,  hungry, 
sad  refugees  of  the  1960's,  now  go  home 
looking  as  prosperous  as  Secretary  General 
Gorbachev.  They  also  bring  home  to  Cuba 
good  quantities  of  dollars  to  spend  upon 
their  Cuban  families  there. 

The  Cuban  Crusade  believes  placing 
Castro  In  a  position  of  national  and  Interna- 
tional scrutiny  through  the  United  States 
offering  to  lift  Its  embargo  upon  Cuba,  pro- 
viding the  present  government  in  Cuba 
agrees  to  organize  a  fair  Democratic  plebi- 
scite based  upon  the  exact  parameters  as 
they  concluded  in  Chile  recently.  The  re- 
sults there  overthrew  Right  DicUtor  Presi- 
dent Pinochet,  which  he  accepted. 

If  President  Castro  loses  said  plebiscite, 
he  must  step  down.  If  he  wins,  then  he  must 
accept  executing  all  conditions  contained  in 
the  embargo  ending  accord  which  he  must 
conclude  with  the  United  SUtes.  President 
Castro  fully  realizes  that  once  he  opens  up 
the  floodgates  to  American  tourism  and  cul- 
ture his  regime  is  doomed  and  must  end  by 
Cuban  national  popular  demand.  This  Is 
precisely  Communist  Castro's  dilemma.  For 
the  demise  of  world  Communism  Is  becom- 
ing a  fact  today.  Therefore,  even  if  he  wins 
said  plebiscite,  the  accord  will  call  for 
prompt  national  elections  In  Cuba. 

May  20th,  Cubtm  Independence  Day.  Is 
the  anniversary  of  American  Foreign  Policy 
principles:  liberate  and  aid  to  liberate  as 
against  dominate  by  force  and  colonize  prac- 
tice heretofore  championed  by  world  Com- 
munism. The  time  has  come  for  freedom  In 
Eastern  Europe  for  these  soon  to  be  liberat- 
ed nations  to  keep  them  free  and  democrat- 
ic. Gorbachev  wants  Russia  to  have  a  posi- 
tion of  membership,  perhaps  politically  of 
leadership  in  the  common  European  home, 
stretching  from  the  Volga  to  the  Atlantic. 
However,  favoring  America  and  the  Demo- 
cratic world  is  the  fact  that  Communisms 
faUure.  through  that  of  its  leader,  should 
have  forfeited  any  claim  to  Soviet  partner- 
ship In  a  new  hegemony. 

Honoring  our  late  beloved  leader.  Candy 
Achay's  wishes,  we  have  formed  in  exile  the 
Christian  Social  Democratic  Party  of  Cuba. 
In  our  September  6,  1985  statement  we 
stated  our  goal  to  execute  this  step  to  ad- 
vance Cuba's  future. 

This  organization  promotes  Its  own  (a)  de- 
velopment of  Cuban  natural  resources.  (1) 
engineering  report  by  Cuban  and  American 
engineers    of    international     repute    that 
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would  supply  approximately  a  million  new 
jobs  for  Cubans  through  creation  of  hun- 
dreds of  new  Industries:  (2)  a  (Havana/Free- 
port  program)  to  accommodate  armies  of 
tourists  coming  to  visit  Cuba  on  cruise 
liners;  (3)  intensify  Cuban  mining  of  copper, 
gold,  silver,  manganese  etc.  by  exploiting  its 
commercial  deposits  throughout  Cuba  now 
abandoned. 

The  above  program  via  correct  financial 
assistance  available  to  the  Cuban  Crusade 
can  enable  Cuba  to  climb  the  ladder  to  po- 
litical and  economic  success  in  the  Demo- 
cratic world. 

The  Cuban  Crusade  will  execute  every- 
thing required  socially,  politically,  and  eco- 
nomically inside  Cuba  under  the  new  Chris- 
tian Social  Democratic  Party  of  Cuba  If 
elected.  Our  highest  honor  is  to  once  again 
fly  the  (Candy  Achay  Free  Democratic  and 
Religious  Flag)  over  the  Morro  Castle  in 
Havana  Bay.  Cuba. 

Revolution,  no!  Evolution,  si! 

1989  Cuban  Independence  Day  is  also 
commemorated  as  Latin  American  and 
World  American  Solidarity  Day  since  it  sig- 
nifies the  very  first  day  of  hemispheric  and 
global  brotherhood. 

Dr.  Joseph  R.  Jitua. 
President,       Cuban      Crusade-Political 
Committee. 

Fermando  Campo. 
Chairman,  Funding  1989. 

Dr.  Alejandro  D.  Paniagua, 
Global  Coordinator. 

Dr.  Joseph  Yali. 
African  Committee. 

Dr.  Jbfpery  Hartwich, 
Crusade  Director.  J989. 


CHRISTENING  OF  THE  U.S.S. 
"RUSHMORE" 


UMI 


HON.  UNDY  (MRS.  HALE)  BOGGS 

OP  LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  23,  1989 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Saturday, 
May  6  a  new  Navy  ship,  the  U.S.S.  Rushmore, 
was  christened  at  Avor>dale  Shipyards  in  New 
Orleans.  The  Rushmore  is  a  dock  landing 
ship,  a  type  of  ship  important  to  the  Navy  for 
Its  versatility  and  durability  in  the  transporta- 
tion and  delivery  of  men  and  materials.  Be- 
cause these  ships  can  ballast  down  to  flood  a 
well  deck,  It  is  possible  to  load  and  transport 
virtually  any  type  of  cargo  at  sea.  The  Rush- 
more  is  the  seventh  ship  in  the  Whidbey 
Island  class  of  LSD's. 

The  Rushmore  is  another  example  of  the 
outstanding  workmanship  of  the  men  and 
women  who  build  ships  at  Avondale  Ship- 
yards. The  Navy  Is  certainty  getting  its 
money's  worth  for  these  ships  when  it  comes 
to  quality  of  workmanship  and  the  ability  to 
deliver  ttie  product  on  time  and  at  the  agreed 
upon  price. 

The  christening  of  the  Rushmore  was  a  very 
special  day  for  tf>e  people  of  South  Dakota, 
the  home  State  of  the  ship's  namesake.  Gov. 
George  Mickelson  and  Senator  Larry  Pres- 
SLER  partldpated  in  the  ceremonies,  and  Mer- 
edith BroKaw  launched  the  ship.  Her  husband, 
NBC  News  arfchor  Tom  Brokaw,  also  spoke. 
Both  are  South  Dakota  natives. 

Senator  Pressler  gave  remarks  on  the 
naval  heritage  of  Vne  State  of  South  Dakota,  a 
subject  with  which  some  might  not  readily 
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identify.  He  also  discussed  the  history  of  the 
Mt.  Rushmore  National  Monument.  I  would 
like  to  submit  his  remarks  at  the  christening 
ceremony  for  the  Record. 

Remarks  or  U.S.  Senator  Larry  Pressler 

My  classmates  from  the  University  of 
South  Dakota,  Tom  and  Meredith  Brokaw; 
my  colleagues  from  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Congresswoman  Lindy  Boggs 
and  Congressman  Bob  Livingston;  Governor 
Mickelson,  distinguished  Navy  officers,  visit- 
ing dignitaries  from  my  State  of  South 
Dakota,  Avondale  Industries  workers,  and 
ladies  and  gentlemen. 

We  are  gathered  here  at  this  beautiful 
shipyard  in  New  Orleans  for  the  purpose  of 
launching  the  U.S.S.  Rushmore.  This  is  a 
great  occasion  for  South  Dakota,  the  Navy. 
and  our  country. 

I  have  been  asked  why  so  many  young 
farm  boys  from  South  Dakota  join  the 
Navy.  The  answer  is  they  don't  want  to  have 
to  get  up  until  6  in  the  morning! 

For  several  years,  I  have  worked  on  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  Navy.  That  may  sound 
unusual  for  a  Senator  from  South  Dakota, 
but  the  Navy  has  played  an  important  role 
in  my  State. 

When  I  was  first  elected  to  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives  in  1975,  it  was  my  pleas- 
ure to  bring  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Wil- 
liam Middendorf.  to  South  Dakota.  While 
there  we  visited  the  Navy  Reserve  unit  in 
Sioux  Falls  which  has  300  members.  We  also 
visited  the  museum  erected  in  honor  of  the 
battleship,  the  U.S.S.  South  Dakota. 

Evans  Nord,  who  was  head  of  the  Navy 
League,  hosted  us  in  Sioux  Palls.  I  might 
say  with  some  pride  that  even  though  I 
served  in  the  Army  as  a  second  lieutenant  in 
Vietnam,  Mr.  Nord  has  waived  the  rules  and 
I  am  a  member  of  the  Navy  League! 

During  our  discussions,  I  was  alerted  to 
the  fact  that  South  Dakota  needed  a  ship 
named  after  it  or  after  some  appropriate 
historical  site  in  our  State.  At  that  point.  I 
began  my  efforts  with  the  Navy  to  have  a 
ship  named  either  the  U.S.S.  South  Dakota 
or  the  U.S.S.  Rushmore.  Two  other  ships 
named  the  South  Dakota  and  the  Rushmore 
had  served  with  distinction  in  World  War  II. 
so  it  was  appropriate  to  continue  that 
legacy  with  the  naming  of  new  ships. 

Over  the  years,  there  were  a  variety  of  dis- 
cussions and  many  letters  written  to  the 
Navy  and  other  interested  parties.  Indeed.  I 
find  that  I  am  getting  old  when  I  reviewed 
the  people  who  cosigned  letters  or  worked 
on  this  matter  with  me.  Some  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  during  this  time  in- 
cluded Jim  Abourezk.  George  McGovern. 
James  Abdnor,  and  Tom  Daschle.  I  must  be 
getting  old  if  I  have  had  four  colleagues  al- 
ready! 

In  any  event,  we  are  glad  that  the  Navy 
made  the  decision  to  name  a  ship  the  U.S.S. 
Rushmore.  We  continue  to  hope  there  is  a 
time  when  another  U.S.S.  South  Dakota  is 
launched. 

But.  perhaps  we  are  here  for  a  higher  pur- 
pose. There  are  many  South  Dakotans  who 
have  traveled  here  for  this  occasion.  Mount 
Rushmore  will  be  celebrating  its  golden  an- 
niversary in  1991.  In  1941.  the  last  work  was 
done  on  Mount  Rushmore.  It  was  also  the 
year  Gutzon  Borglum,  the  monument's 
sculptor,  died. 

I  have  worked  on  a  variety  of  legislative 
initiatives  regarding  Mount  Rushmore.  I 
was  successful  in  including  an  amendment 
in  the  highway  bill  for  the  widening  of  the 
road  leading  to  Mount  Rushmore.  I  also  se- 
cured a  $350,000  appropriation  for  architec- 
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tural  and  engineering  designs  for  improve- 
ments at  the  memorial. 

Currently,  I  am  the  sponsor  of  the  1991 
Mount  Rushmore  Commemorative  Coin  Act 
which  calls  for  the  minting  of  a  series  of 
coins  commemorating  Mount  Rushmore's 
fiftieth  aniversary.  Part  of  the  funds  raised 
from  the  sale  of  the  coins  will  go  to  reduc- 
ing the  Federal  deficit,  and  half  will  go  to 
the  Mount  Rushmore  Society. 

A  few  years  ago.  we  had  a  meeting  with 
leaders  of  the  society  during  which  we  had  a 
vision  of  a  national  fundraising  effort  for 
Mount  Rushmore  similar  to  what  was  done 
for  the  Statue  of  Lil)erty.  I  have  spoken  per- 
sonally to  Lee  lacocca  about  his  efforts  on 
behalf  of  the  Statute  of  Liberty. 

The  Mount  Rushmore  Society  is  now  in 
the  planning  stages  of  a  nationwide  fund- 
raising  effort.  It  was  my  honor  to  present 
them  to  Al  Neuharth  of  USA  Today,  who 
has  agreed  to  serve  as  the  national  chair- 
man of  the  fundraising  drive. 

Nearly  2  million  tourists  come  each  year 
to  South  Dakota  to  see  Mount  Rushmore. 
Tourism,  my  State's  second  largest  industry, 
is  important  to  our  economy. 

Mount  Rushmore  symbolizes  idealism. 
The  four  Presidents,  Washington.  Jefferson, 
Lincoln,  and  Roosevelt,  inspire  school  chil- 
dren not  only  in  this  country  but  through- 
out the  world.  Today's  christening  and 
launching  is  a  tribute  Mount  Rushmore  and 
everything  it  stands  for.  It  is  also  a  great 
honor  for  the  people  of  South  Dakota. 

We  are  here  to  salute  the  U.S.S.  Rush- 
more  and  the  idealism  that  helps  us  all 
serve  our  country  and  our  God.  Thank  you 
very  much. 


LARRY  IRVING,  SENIOR  COUN- 
SEL, HOUSE  TELECOMMUNICA- 
TIONS SUBCOMMITTEE 


HON.  MICKEY  LELAND 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  23,  1989 

Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  elated 
about  the  progress  of  Mr.  Larry  Irving  who 
served  as  my  legislative  director  and  counsel 
from  1983  10  1987. 

I  know  Mr.  Irving  very  well.  This  article  in 
Broadcasting  magazine  best  describes  the  ex- 
cellent work  he  has  done  for  my  office  and 
the  House  Telecommunications  and  Finance 
Subcommittee  as  well  as  the  professional  and 
conscientious  demeanor  he  possesses. 

Please  place  this  March  6,  1989  Broadcast- 
ing article  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration  on  this 
matter. 

[Prom  Broadcasting  magazine.  Mar.  6,  1989] 
Larry  Irving:  Markey's  Man  for  All  Media 
It  was  the  waning  days  of  the  98th  Con- 
gress and  the  Cable  Communications  Policy 
Act  of  1984  was  under  siege.  Its  chances  for 
survival  were  slim  to  none— a  conservative 
group  of  senators  led  by  Orrin  Hatch  (R- 
Utah)  had  targeted  the  measure  because  of 
its  equal  employment  opportunity  stand- 
ards. Then  in  strode  Texas  Democrat 
Mickey  Leland.  author  of  the  House-passed 
EEO  language,  who  struck  a  compromise 
with  the  senators  preserving  the  essential 
elements  of  an  affirmative  action  plan  for 
the  cable  industry  but  eliminating  the  re- 
quirement to  hire  certain  percentages  of 
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women   and   minorities— thus   keeping   the 
Initiative  alive. 

At  Leland's  side  during  those  touch-and- 
go  negotiations  with  the  Senate  was  Clar- 
ence (Larry)  Irving  Jr.  It  was  Irving,  then 
Leland's  legislative  director  and  counsel, 
who  played  a  pivotal  role  in  drafting  the  ini- 
tial EEO  section  of  the  bill  and  who  worked 
tirelessly  to  gain  industry  backing  of  the 
EEO  provision. 

Today  House  Telecommunications  Sub- 
committee Chairman  Edward  Markey  CD- 
Mass.)  relies  on  Irving's  expertise  as  a  for- 
midable mediator  in  handling  the  subcom- 
mittee's mass  media  business.  As  senior 
counsel  to  the  subcommittee.  Irving  is  a  key 
player  in  the  formulation  of  any  communi- 
cations policy  that  emerges  under  Markey's 
chairmanship. 

Irving  joined  the  subcommittee  in  1987 
shortly  after  Markey  succeeded  Tim  Wirth 
(D-Colo.).  now  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  The  law- 
maker describes  his  aide's  grasp  of  the 
issues  and  his  political  acumen  as  "superi- 
or." Says  Markey:  "I  was  looking  for  people 
who  were  not  ony  individually  talented  but 
capable  of  working  as  a  team."  Irving,  he 
says,  "was  an  ideal  selection." 

And  Irving's  sense  of  fair  play  earns  him 
high  marks  from  industry  observers.  He 
"bent  over  backwards"  to  "give  us  a  fair 
shake,"  says  the  Association  of  Independent 
Televison  Stations'  Jim  Hedlund,  who 
worked  with  Irving  on  children's  television 
legislation  last  year.  And  he  wins  praise 
from  industry  representatives  for  being  ac- 
cessible and  conscientious. 

But  there  are  those  who  see  Irving  in  a 
less  flattering  light.  His  aggressive  manner 
and  outspokenness  in  dealing  with  the  FCC 
has  made  him  a  sometimes  unpopular  figure 
there.  But,  as  most  Capitol  Hill  veterans 
attest,  staff  members  are  "not  going  to  be 
universally  loved. " 

Moreover,  the  PCC's  marketplace-oriented 
approach  to  policy  is  frequently  in  sharp 
contrast  with  Markey's  views  and  it  is  up  to 
Irving  to  convey  his  boss's  concerns  to  the 
commission.  If  Irving  is  a  "little  bit  of  a 
lightning  rod,"  says  Turner  Broadcasting's 
Bert  Carp,  it  is  because  "it  serves  the  inter- 
ests of  his  principles. " 

But  Irving  bristles  at  the  thought  that  the 
world  may  perceive  him  as  a  "bomb  throw- 
er." "If  someone  thinks  I  am  tough  or  ag- 
gressive or  abrasive,  it  is  not  because  I  want 
to  be  viewed  that  way.  I  prefer  to  be  liked 
by  everybody,  but  I  also  have  a  job  and  I  try 
to  do  my  job,"  says  Irving. 

"Larry  is  a  dynamic  person  who  makes 
things  happen,  and  people  who  make  things 
happen  occasionally  ruffle  some  feathers." 
says  Larry  Sidman,  staff  director  and  chief 
counsel  to  the  subcommittee. 

Described  as  a  "man  of  elegant  taste"  who 
likes  fine  wine  and  is  a  sharp  dresser,  Irving 
says  he  has  come  a  long  way  from  his  boy- 
hood days  In  Queens,  N.Y.  He  attributes 
much  of  his  success  today  to  his  mother  and 
family,  who  encouraged  him  to  test  the 
limits  of  his  abilities. 

"In  my  family  ...  we  were  going  to  do 
better  than  our  parents.  They  did  well  but 
they  wanted  their  kids  to  do  better  than 
they  did  and  there  was  a  sense  that  educa- 
tion was  the  way  to  do  that."  He  also  credits 
Leland  and  Markey,  whom  he  calls  his  men- 
tors, for  widening  his  horizons. 

Growing  up  during  the  politically  turbu- 
lent 1960's,  Irving  saw  the  law  as  the  "root 
to  political  power."  He  envisioned  himself  as 
a  civil  rights  attorney  or  thought  about  pur- 
suing a  career  In  criminal  law,  but  during 
his  undergraduate  studies  at  Northwestern 
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University  In  Chicago  he  toyed  with  the 
Idea  of  becoming  a  broadcast  journalist.  A 
"media  junkie"  who  earned  money  as  a  disk 
jockey  at  parties.  Irving  gave  It  some  serious 
thought,  but  by  his  junior  year  he  had  set 
his  sights  back  on  law  school. 

Irving  attended  Stanford  law  school  <he 
was  elected  senior  class  president)  and  spent 
one  summer  clerking  at  Kirkland  &  Ellis's 
Chicago  office  and  another  summer  with 
the  Wall  Street  firm  of  Breed,  Abbott  & 
Morgan.  But  as  graduation  approached  in 
1979,  he  began  eyeing  a  move  to  Washing- 
ton and,  as  it  turned  out.  to  Hogan  &  Hart- 
son,  which  had  a  strong  pro  bono  depart- 
ment, something  Irving  felt  was  an  essential 
Ingredient  for  his  legal  career.  He  spent 
four  years  with  the  firm,  devoting  some 
time  to  communications  Issues. 

But  Irving  grew  restless  and,  as  coinci- 
dence would  have  it,  Leland  was  looking  for 
someone  with  a  broad  legal  background  and 
a  familiarity  with  communications  issues. 
Irving  joined  Leland's  staff  in  1983  just  as 
the  congressman  was  taking  a  seat  on  the 
Telecommunications  Subcommittee. 

Those  were  exciting  If  not  tumultuous 
times.  Pushing  Leland's  EEO  agenda  with 
the  broadcast  and  cable  industries  often 
propelled  him  Into  the  limelight.  He  was 
frequently  at  loggerheads  with  broadcasters 
who  refused  to  accept  any  EEO  language  in 
the  broadcast  deregulation  legislation  Con- 
gress was  then  considering. 

His  history  on  the  Hill,  he  says,  has  been 
a  growth  process.  Working  on  the  Cable 
Act,  says  Irving,  was  particularly  instruc- 
tive. 'I  learned  a  lot.  It  was  the  first  time  I 
was  out  on  the  firing  line  on  an  Issue."  In 
hindsight,  he  became  too  personally  In- 
volved in  the  Issue,  he  says.  "That  Is  the  dif- 
ference between  27  and  34.  Now  I  am  better 
able  to  step  back  and  represent  my  clients' 
views  without  becoming  emotionally  In- 
volved." He  nevertheless  admits  that  when 
it  comes  to  policy  affecting  minorities  and 
women  It  is  hard  not  to  get  emotionally  in- 
volved. 

Down  the  road,  Irving  expects  the  101st 
Congress  to  start  laying  the  groundwork  for 
a  broad  Inquiry  Into  "what  is  a  good  and 
sound  regulatory  structure  for  the  next  20 
or  30  years."  Markey,  he  says,  will  be  asking 
communications  Interests  to  work  with  Con- 
gress in  developing  such  a  scheme.  "There 
should  be  a  way  for  all  of  the  players  to 
benefit, "  says  Irving,  and  that  is  what  Ed 
Markey  wants  to  figure  out.  Such  an  en- 
deavor will  be  like  a  "big  mystery,"  he  says. 
And  as  a  self-described  "mystery  novel  nut, " 
Irving  wants  to  be  there  "at  the  climax  of 
the  story." 


NATIONAL  DRUG  WAR  WON  AT 
THE  LOCAL  LEVEL 


HON.  LAMAR  S.  SMITH 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  23,  1989 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
country  has  declared  war.  The  war  is  on  drugs 
and  it  is  being  fought  hard  at  both  the  national 
and  local  levels.  Our  efforts  are  paying  off  on 
both. 

A  recent  national  survey  shows  a  steady 
decline  over  the  past  4  years  in  cocaine  use 
by  high  school  seniors.  According  to  the 
survey,  teenagers  are  also  more  aware  of  the 
risk  associated  with  drug  use. 
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This  steady  change  in  attitude  among  our 
young  peole  is  impressive.  Here  is  where  the 
war  will  truly  be  won. 

I  am  encouraged  about  our  prospects  when 
I  read  student  essays  like  the  ones  I've 
placed  in  the  Record  today.  Both  are  written 
by  high  school  students  in  Midland,  TX. 

Catherine  Robinson  and  Christi  Benson  un- 
derstand the  importance  of  "saying  no"  to 
substance  abuse. 

With  examples  like  Catherine  and  Chnsti, 
our  victory  over  drug  abuse  is  certain. 

CFrom  the  Midland  Reporter-Telegram. 
Apr.  30,  1989] 

Alcohol  U.S.  "Drug  of  Choice" 
(By  Catherine  Robinson) 
A  17-year -old  is  riding  with  his  friend  in  a 
borrowed  car.  Suddently  the  driver,  who  has 
been  drinking,  loses  control  of  the  car.  and 
it  veers  off  the  road.  The  vehicle  turns  over 
four  times,  hurling  both  occupants  out  of 
the  car.  The  driver  Is  killed.  The  passenger 
suffers  a  broken  pelvis,  crushed  shoulder, 
and  dental  injuries  requiring  surgery.  His 
medical  bills  totaled  nearly  $40,000."  (USAA 
Aide  Magazine,  February  1989) 

Life  will  never  be  the  same  for  the  fami- 
lies of  those  teen-agers.  In  America,  alcohol 
is  the  teenagers'  drug  of  choice.  Teens  must 
decide  never  to  use  alcohol  or  any  other 
drug  for  three  important  reasons.  Alcohol 
has  a  devastating  effect  on  the  individual 
teen-ager,  his/her  family,  and  his/her  socie- 
ty. 

According  to  the  University  of  Michigan's 
1988  drug  survey.  92  percent  of  all  high 
school  seniors  have  experienced  alcohol. 
The  frequent  use  of  alcohol  by  teenagers 
leads  to  addiction.  There  is  cause  for  Amer- 
ica to  be  concerned  because  64  percent  of 
her  teen-agers  are  current  users  of  alcohol 
(had  one  or  more  drinks  In  the  past  30 
days). 

The  35  percent  who  drank  five  or  more 
drinks  in  a  row  within  the  last  two  weeks 
are  In  great  danger  of  addiction.  Five  per- 
cent of  all  American  teen-agers  are  dally 
drinkers  and  are  already  addicts. 

What  does  this  mean  to  the  individual 
teenager?  Temporarily  It  may  mean  that 
you  are  the  life  of  the  party,  a  gregarious 
teenager  who  follows  the  crowd.  Perma- 
nently, alcohol  is  a  killer.  If  you  survive  the 
use  of  alcohol  it  will  Impair  your  language, 
deform  your  central  nervous  system,  and 
cause  brain  damage.  Every  drink  kills  some 
brain  cells! 

According  to  Readers  Digest.  "World  of 
Medicine."  "It  may  take  ten  years  of  alcohol 
consumption  to  damage  an  adult  brain;  the 
same  amount  of  damage  could  occur  in  six 
months  In  a  teen-ager."  Do  you  know,  doc- 
tors tell  us  that  beer  Is  more  damaging  to 
brain  cells  than  hard  liquor.  Beer  is  usually 
what  drinking  teens  choose. 

Alcohol  causes  dramatic  changes  In  the 
teens'  home  life.  It  often  creates  a  lack  of 
Interest  in  normal  activities,  a  low  tolerance 
level  of  stress,  mood  swings,  and  frequent 
withdrawal  from  the  family.  Alcohol  abuse 
in  adults  is  a  major  factor  in  divorce,  child 
abuse,  battered  wives  and  violence. 

Teen-age  pregnancies  have  Increased  be- 
cause of  the  use  of  alcohol.  Fetal  alcohol 
syndrome  is  the  third  leading  cause  of  birth 
defects  such  as  learning  disabilities  and 
facial  deformity.  Dr.  Dennis  Reardon  Texas 
A&M  drug  prevention  representative,  said. 
■Alcohol  is.  by  far.  the  most  damage-causing 
and  expensive  mood-altering  drug  in  the 
country." 
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"They  haven't  made  a  rule  I  can't  bend!" 
says  Oarfleld.  the  cartoon  cat  star.  Is  this 
the  attitude  of  teen-agers  growing  up  in 
America's  modem,  fast-paced  society? 

This  attitude  is  reinforced  by  the  media 
which  consistently  tell  us  that  anything 
goes  and  is  accepted  without  question.  The 
media  urge  teens  to  be  party  animals.  Ac- 
cording to  the  National  Institute  of  Drug 
Abuse.  "Drunk  driving  is  the  leading  single 
cause  of  death  among  15-24  year  olds." 

Although  some  television  programs  advise 
moderation  in  drinlUng.  the  television  net- 
works sell  their  souls  to  the  beer  producers 
because  of  the  megabucks  their  advertising 
produces. 

These  television  beer  commercials  seduc- 
tively show  good-looking  young  people  using 
these  products.  The  result  is  10  million 
Americans  suffer  because  of  alcoholism. 
Three  and  one-third  million  teen-agers  show 
signs  of  alcohol-related  problems.  The  direct 
or  indirect  use  of  alcohol  causes  the  death 
of  95,000  people  a  year.  Alcohol  costs  Amer- 
ica $49.4  billion  a  year. 

The  Texas  Deputy  Prison  Director,  Andy 
Collins,  relates  that  about  SO  percent  of 
prison  inmates  admit  to  the  use  of  alcohol 
or  drugs.  However,  Andy  says,  "I've  never 
met  anybody  down  here  (in  prison)  that 
wasn't  a  drinker  or  wasn't  a  drug  user."  Our 
American  society  is  paying  a  deadly  price 
for  its  love  affair  with  drugs  and  alcohol. 

The  Japanese  say:  "A  man  takes  a  drink, 
then  the  drink  takes  a  drink,  and  the  next 
drink  takes  the  man."  Is  America's  future 
hanging  in  the  balance  because  our  genera- 
tion wants  the  next  drink?  That  one  drink 
can  throw  the  teenager,  the  family,  and  so- 
ciety out  of  control.  Our  generation  has  a 
choice  which  will  affect  our  entire  civiliza- 
tion. Our  choice  must  be  to  reject  alcohol 
and  all  illicit  drugs. 

Ampretamimes  Widely  Abused 
(By  Christi  Benson) 

The  United  States  has  the  highest  level  of 
psychoactive  drug  use  of  any  industrialized 
society.  It  is  considered  one  of  the  leading 
problems  facing  our  youth. 

Even  in  Midland  schools  the  problem  is 
eminent.  Amphetamines  are  synthetic  drugs 
which  are  used  as  behavioral  stimulants. 
Created  in  1837  by  a  German  scientist,  am- 
phetamines are  readily  available  to  the 
American  public. 

Amphetamines  have  positive  as  well  as 
negative  effects  on  their  users,  some  of 
which  were  discovered  too  late  to  halt  an 
international  amphetamine  epidemic.  Today 
amphetamine  use  stands  second  only  to 
marijuana  use.  This  is  a  sad  statistic  con- 
cerning the  world's  most  affluent  nation. 

Amphetamines  became  very  pwpular 
during  the  1940s.  Commonly  known  as  the 
pep  pill,  amphetamines  were  administered 
regularly  to  two  hundred  million  soldiers 
during  World  War  II.  These  pills  were  given 
to  the  soldiers  to  enable  them  to  work 
longer  with  less  sleep.  Many  of  these  sol- 
diers returned  to  civilian  life  with  an  addic- 
tion to  the  drug. 

At  the  same  time,  amphetamines  were 
being  introduced  to  the  American  market  in 
the  form  of  diet  pills  and  nasal  inhalants. 
Women  of  all  ages  were  widely  attracted  to 
the  new  and  easier  method  of  weight  loss. 
Sinus  sufferers  were  thankful  for  the  alter- 
native choice  for  treatment  and  relief.  No 
warnings  were  posted  on  these  drugs.  The 
Japanese,  Swedish  and  American  govern- 
ments were  faced  with  an  epidemic  of  intra- 
venous, prescription,  and  illegal  drug  use. 
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A  pattern  of  abuse  soon  became  prevalent 
among  the  users  of  amphetamines.  The  pat- 
tern began  with  occasional  low-dose  use. 
Then  the  user  would  graduate  to  a  sus- 
tained low-dose  use. 

In  an  effort  to  maintain  the  state  of  eu- 
phoria, the  user  would  slowly  Increase  his 
daily  dosage,  eventually  reaching  high-dose 
intravenous  use. 

Prom  personal  observation,  this  has 
deemed  itself  true  even  within  the  bound- 
aries of  Midland.  People  who  obtained  the 
drugs  over  the  counter  or  from  prescriptions 
would  often  use  three  to  four  times  the  rec- 
ommended dosage  to  achieve  a  high.  This 
was  the  pattern  of  abuse  most  visible  among 
the  users. 

Amphetamines  have  many  positive  medi- 
cal effects.  Extreme  obesity  can  be  helped 
with  aid  of  these  drugs.  The  amphetamines 
cause  a  person  to  become  more  active  and 
require  less  sleep.  Calories  would  literally  he 
burned  off  a  person.  Narcolepsy,  sudden  re- 
curring attacks  of  irresistible  sleep,  can  be 
treated  with  amphetamines.  The  drugs  fight 
off  the  urge  for  sleep. 

Being  a  stimulant,  amphetamines  can  also 
be  used  to  counteract  depressants.  For  ex- 
ample, an  intoxicated  person  could  return 
himself  to  normal  with  the  correct  amount 
of  amphetamines.  Many  nasal  inhalants 
contain  amphetamines.  Hyperkinesis  can 
also  be  cured  through  the  use  of  amphet- 
amines. Many  positive  effects  are  achieved 
through  the  use  of  amphetamines. 

There  are  also  many  negative  effects 
caused  by  amphetamine  use.  Use  of  these 
drugs  can  cause  Increased  blood  pressure 
which  can  lead  to  a  heart  attack  and  even- 
tual death.  It  also  causes  restlessness.  This 
restlessness  causes  increased  talking  and  ac- 
tivity which  can  lead  to  bum  out.  When  a 
person  stops  taking  the  amphetamines,  he/ 
she  often  enters  an  intense  sleep  for  several 
days.  Weight  loss  can  also  be  a  result  of  ex- 
tended use. 

People  often  lose  too  much  weight  and 
become  anemic  or  even  anorexic.  Amphet- 
amines can  cause  violent  behavior  and  hal- 
lucinations. Amphetamine  use  during  preg- 
nancy can  cause  deformity  in  fetal  children. 
This  deformity  attacks  mainly  the  lower 
limbs  of  the  child.  Amphetamine  use  and  its 
symptoms  have  also  been  known  to  lead  to 
suicide.  The  negative  symptoms  of  speed 
abuse  are  very  harmful  to  its  victims. 

Often,  people  close  to  an  amphetamine 
addict  can  offer  help  in  the  early  stages  of 
addiction.  There  are  many  signs  one  can 
watch  for.  Users  have  an  extremely  dry 
mouth  and  high  blood  pressure.  They  often 
breathe  at  a  much  increased  rate  and  have 
rapid  weight  loss. 

In  the  later  stages  of  addiction,  users 
often  have  hallucinations  and  talk  inces- 
santly without  structure  and  with  no  inter- 
ruption. Across  the  country  many  counsel- 
ing centers  are  available  for  addicts  and 
their  families.  The  best  bet  for  the  friend  or 
family  member  of  an  addict  is  to  get  the 
addict  to  one  of  these  centers.  Help  can  be 
found.  It  could  change  the  addict's  life  dra- 
matically. 

Though  amphetamine  use  has  decreased 
through  the  years,  it  is  still  an  enormous 
problem  today. 

Unfortunately  it  is  only  one  of  the  de- 
structive drugs  our  society  battles  today. 
The  drugs  are  still  available  and  easy  to  get. 
The  federal  government  has  issued  warn- 
ings against  them,  and  nasal  inhalants  now 
include  specific  instructions. 

Amphetamines  have  both  a  positive  and 
negative    side.    Education    and    knowledge 
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about  these  drugs  can  help  another  interna- 
tional epidemic  from  occurring. 

This  is  a  call  to  action,  America.  Do  not 
let  drugs  destroy  the  future  of  our  great 
nation. 


RIPPING  OFF  THE  PAST:  THE 
ONGOING  TRAGEDY  OF  CYPRUS 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFIELD 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  23,  1989 

Mr.  BR(DOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  a  recent  article  con- 
cerning the  theft  of  priceless  religious  artifacts 
from  a  Greek  church  in  northern  Cyprus.  The 
ongoing  efforts  by  the  Republic  of  (Cyprus  to 
recover  those  extremely  valuable  items  from 
an  American  collector  is  another  chapter  in 
the  tragic  story  of  Cyprus.  The  desecration  of 
Greek  Orthodox  churches  in  northern  Cyprus 
since  the  illegal  occupation  of  that  island  must 
stop.  I  urge  the  administration  to  do  every- 
thing possible  to  bring  peace  to  that  island  by 
putting  the  issue  of  reducing  the  number  of 
Turkish  occupation  troops  on  the  front  burner 
in  our  talks  with  Turkish  authorities. 

The  invasion  of  Cyprus  in  1 974  cruelly  divid- 
ed that  lovely  island.  Over  150,000  Greek 
Cypriots  were  displaced  from  their  homes  in 
the  north  of  the  island  and  became  refugees 
in  their  own  land.  Thousands  of  Greek  Cypri- 
ots are  still  missing  to  include  Andrew  Kassa- 
pis,  as  young  Michigan  resident  who  was 
taken  from  his  family's  home  on  Cyprus  and 
never  seen  again.  Nearly  30,000  Turkish 
troops  occupy  the  northern  tier  of  Cyprus  and 
over  50,0(X)  Turkish  settlers  were  brought 
from  Turkey  to  live  in  the  north.  The  Green 
Line,  an  empty  strip  that  is  manned  by  United 
Nations  sollders,  now  divides  that  once  unified 
island. 

The  theft  from  a  Greek  Orthodox  church  in 
northern  Cyprus  of  millions  of  dollars  worth  of 
valuable  mosaics  is  not  the  first  time  that 
treasures  have  been  taken  from  churches  in 
the  north  of  that  island.  I  trust  that  the  courts 
will  succeed  in  restoring  those  ancient  mosa- 
ics to  their  rightful  owner,  the  Greek-Cypriot 
church.  I  am  concerned  that  this  regrettable 
incident  may  not  be  the  last. 

I  want  to  share  with  other  Members  this  dis- 
turbing New  York  Times  article  about  the  on- 
going rip  off  of  historic  mosaics  in  Cyprus. 
Now  is  the  time  to  move  toward  a  settlement 
of  the  long-standing  Cyprus  problem. 

The  articles  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  May  17,  1989) 

Court  to  Say  Who  Owns  Bth-Century 
Church  Art 

(By  WiUiam  H.  Honan) 
Four  rare  Byzantine  mosaic  fragments 
from  the  sixth  century  have  been  placed  in 
an  Indianapolis  vault  awaiting  the  outcome 
of  a  Federal  court  trial  this  month  that  may 
determine  their  ownership.  This  unlikely 
setting  is  the  latest  stop  on  a  bizarre  Jour- 
ney that  began  in  Cyprus  with  the  Turkish 
invasion  in  1974  and  that  wound  its  way 
through  Munich.  Geneva  and  New  York. 

The  four  mosaics,  each  about  two  feet 
square,  are  pieces  of  a  much  larger  decora- 
tion that  once  covered  the  vaulted  ceiling  of 
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the  apse  of  the  fifth-century  Church  of  the 
Panagia  Kanakaria  in  the  village  of  Lyth- 
rankomi  in  northern  Cyprus,  the  Turkish 
side  of  the  island.  Both  Greek  and  Turkish 
Cypriots  say  the  mosaics  were  stolen  from 
the  church  after  the  invasion. 

REASON  FOR  RARITY 

The  mosaics,  recently  offered  for  sale  for 
$20  million,  are  composed  of  hundreds  of 
Jewel-like  bits  of  glass,  marble  and  stone, 
called  tesserae,  set  in  gold  and  silver  mount- 
ings. The  largest  of  the  fragments  depicts 
an  adolescent  Christ— a  rarity  because  Jesus 
is  usually  portrayed  as  an  Infant  or  an 
adult.  The  smaller  mosaics  are  portraits  of 
the  Apostles  Matthew  and  James  and  an 
archangel. 

"They  are  one  of  only  three  such  early 
sets  of  mosaics  in  the  world,"  said  Walter 
Hopps,  until  recently  director  of  the  Menu 
Collection  in  Houston,  which  has  one  of  the 
country's  foremost  holdings  of  Byzantine 
art.  He  said  few  such  mosaics  survived  an 
eight-century  edict  by  the  Emperor  of  By- 
zantium that  called  for  the  destruction  of 
Images  depicting  sacred  figures. 

Lawyers  for  the  Republic  of  Cyprus, 
which  Is  the  Greek  Cypriot  side  of  the 
Island,  and  the  Autocephalous  Greek  Ortho- 
dox Church  contend  that  the  mosaics  were 
unlawfully  bought  at  the  airport  outside 
Geneva  last  July  by  an  Indianapolis  art 
dealer  who  failed  to  make  a  reasonable 
effort  to  learn  whether  they  were  stolen. 
Accordingly,  they  seek  their  return. 

"For  us,  these  works  are  part  of  our  inher- 
itance, our  history,  our  worship  and  the 
whole  life  of  our  church,"  said  the  Rev.  Pa- 
volos  Maheriotis,  the  Abbot  of  Maheras, 
which  Is  one  of  the  largest  monasteries  in 
Cypr\is.  Father  Pavlos,  an  imposing  figure 
who  carries  a  staff  capped  with  a  gold  two- 
headed  eagle,  has  been  designated  the 
spokesman  for  the  church  on  the  issue  and 
is  to  testify  at  the  trial. 

"A  GOOD-FAITH  PURCHASE" 


The  defendants  in  the  case  are  Peg  Gold- 
berg and  her  firm.  Goldberg  &  Feldman 
Fine  Arts  Inc.,  of  Carmel,  a  suburb  of  Indi- 
anapolis. Ms.  Goldberg,  who  is  also  one  of 
three  elected  county  commissioners  In  Ham- 
ilton County,  Is  not  well  known  In  the  Inter- 
national art  world.  Her  lawyers  will  argue 
that  under  the  laws  of  Switzerland,  she 
made  a  good-faith  purchase.  "We  contend 
that  Swiss  law  applies,"  said  Joe  C.  Emer- 
son one  of  her  lawyers,  "because  under  the 
Indiana  choice-of-law  rule,  the  governing 
law  Is  the  law  of  the  place  where  the  trans- 
action occurred." 

Some  authorities  on  art  law  believe  the 
outcome  may  have  far-reaching  effects. 
•This  is  an  Important  and  intriguing  case." 
said  Stephen  K.  Urice.  a  Los  Angeles  lawyer 
who  specializes  In  art  law,"  since  It  may 
answer  such  questions  as  whether  an  occu- 
pying force  like  the  Turkish  troops  that  in- 
vaded Cyprus  and  remain  in  control  of 
about  one  third  of  the  Island  can  actually 
abrogate  property  rights  to  works  of  art. 
Another  Important  Issue  Is  what  constitutes 
due  diligence  In  the  purchase  of  an  antiqui- 
ty." 

HOW  IT  STARTED 

In  1986  Ms.  Goldberg  said,  she  first 
learned  of  the  possible  availability  of  "some 
very  extraordinary  early  Christian  pieces" 
from  another  Indianapolis  art  dealer. 
Robert  E.  Fitzgerald.  According  to  her  pre- 
trial deposition,  two  years  later  she  and  Mr. 
Fitzgerald  were  in  Amsterdam  on  other 
business  when  Mr.  Fitzgerald  recalled  her 
interest  In  the  early  Christian  pieces.  She 
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said  he  Invited  Michel  van  Rljn.  a  well- 
known  Amsterdam  art  dealer  who  he  said 
had  access  to  the  art,  to  lunch  with  them. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald's  lawyer,  William  S. 
Spangler  Jr..  confirmed  this  account. 

In  1985  In  France,  Mr.  van  Rljn  was  con- 
victed In  absentia  of  forging  the  signature 
of  Chagall  on  works  he  was  trying  to  sell 
and  of  other  charges.  Last  year  he  was 
jailed  for  about  two  months  in  Spain,  appar- 
ently as  a  result  of  a  French  request  that  he 
be  extradited.  Mr.  van  Rljn  maintains  his 
innocence  and  said  recently  that  the  French 
did  not  notify  him  of  the  proceedings  so  he 
could  defend  himself. 

When  Mr.  van  Rljn  arrived  for  lunch,  Ms. 
Goldberg  was  shown  photographs  of  the 
mosacis  and  she  immediately  fell  "In  love 
with  them,"  she  said  In  her  deposition.  She 
said  Mr.  van  RUn  said  the  pieces  were 
owned  by  a  Turkish  art  dealer  named  Aydin 
Dlkmen  who  had  been  'the  official  arche- 
ologlst  for  northern  Cyprus."  Ms.  Goldberg 
said  she  was  told  that  Mr.  Dlkmen  had 
found  them  'In  the  rubble  "  of  a  church  and 
had  them  legally  exported  to  his  home  in 
Munich. 

REACTION  ON  THE  "OrFICIAL" 

Mr.  van  Rljn,  according  to  Ms.  Goldberg's 
deposition,  said  Mr.  Dlkmen  had  offered  to 
sell  the  mosacis  to  him  for  about  $2  million 
because  Mr.  Dlkmen  was  terminally  ill. 

Mr.  Dlkmen  has  not  returned  caUs  made 
to  his  home  In  Munich.  A  spokesman  for 
the  Turkish  Embassy  In  Washington  said 
there  was  no  basis  for  calling  him  an  official 
archeologist.  Cumhuriyet,  a  major  daily 
newspaper  in  Istanbul,  said  on  May  9  that 
when  a  reporter  showed  a  copy  of  one  of 
Mr.  Dlkmen's  "export  documents"  to  a 
former  Turkish  Prime  Minister.  Osman 
Orek,  who  had  purportedly  signed  It,  Mr. 
Orek  denied  signing  It. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Turkish  Republic  of 
Northern  Cyprus  reported  that  Mr.  Dlkmen 
had  been  Indicted  on  charges  of  smuggling 
antiquities  but  was  never  convicted. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald,  In  his  pretrial  deposition 
said  Ms.  Goldberg  agreed  that  if  she  bought 
the  mosacis  and  resold  them,  she  would  give 
Mr.  van  Rljn  and  him  each  25  percent  of 
the  profit.  Ms.  Goldberg  said  she  was  shown 
the  mosacis  on  July  4  In  packing  crates  at 
the  airport  outside  Geneva. 


CHECKING  FOR  PROPRIETY 


In  an  interview  last  week,  Ms.  Goldberg 
said  she  checked  with  'all  the  agencies  I 
thought  were  applicable "  to  determine  the 
propriety  of  her  prospective  acquisition.  She 
said  she  spoke  by  telephone  to  Unesco  in 
Geneva  to  ask  about  any  possible  treaty  vio- 
lation, to  the  International  Foundation  for 
Art  Research  In  New  York,  which  maintains 
records  on  stolen  art,  and  to  the  customs 
services  In  the  Turkish  Republic  of  North- 
em  Cyprus.  Switzerland.  West  Germany, 
Turkey  and  the  United  States.  Each  one, 
she  said,  gave  her  an  all-clear  signal. 

Asked  why  she  had  not  checked  with  the 
last  known  owner,  the  Autocephalous  Creek 
Orthodox  Church,  Ms.  Goldberg  said:  "I 
profess  Ignorance.  I  contacted  the  govern- 
ments that  I  thought  were  appropriate." 

The  Greek  Cypriots  say  that  in  1979  they 
were  informed  by  travelers  that  the  Church 
of  the  Kanakaria  and  other  sites  In  north- 
em  Cyprus  occupied  by  the  Turks  had  been 
vandalized.  They  say  they  promptly  publi- 
cized the  losses  in  public  statements,  lec- 
tures and  letters  to  specialists  in  Byzantine 
art.  In  1982,  they  say,  they  widely  distribut- 
ed a  press  release  calling  attention  to  the 
missing  Kanakaria  mosaics. 
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Bulent  Aliriza.  a  spokesman  in  Washing- 
ton for  the  Turkish  Republic  of  Northem 
Cyprus,  said  that  the  Turkish  Cypriot  De- 
partment of  Antiquities  had  kept  the 
church  locked  but  learned  in  May  1982  that 
the  mosaics  had  been  removed.  A  police  In- 
vestigation, he  said,  "failed  to  catch  those 
responsible"  but  recent  reports  In  Turkish 
newspapers  about  Mr.  Dlkman's  possible  in- 
volvement have  led  to  "a  very  serious  inves- 
tigation" by  the  Turkish  Cypriot  police. 

HELP  OF  AN  ARCHDUKE 

Ms.  Goldberg  said  In  her  deposition  that 
she  got  a  bank  loan  in  Indianapolis  and 
bought  the  mosaics  for  $1.2  million  from 
Mr.  Dikman  through  an  intermediary. 

In  October,  she  said  In  the  lnt€r^^ew,  she 
enlisted  Archduke  Geza  von  Habsburg,  the 
great-grandson  of  Emperor  PYanz  Josef  of 
Austria-Hungary,  to  see  if  he  could  help  her 
sell  the  mosaics.  He  was  preparing  to  open  a 
branch  of  his  Geneva-based  art  auction 
house  In  New  York. 

Mr.  von  Habsburg  telephoned  Dr.  Marlon 
True,  curator  of  antiquities  at  the  J.  Paul 
Getty  Museum  In  Malibu.  Calif.  Dr.  True 
said  In  an  Interview  that  he  offered  her  the 
worls£  for  sale;  Mr.  von  Habsburg  said  In  a 
separate  Interview  that  he  was  only  request- 
ing Information.  Dr.  True  said  she  told  him 
the  Getty  did  not  collect  Byzantine  art  and 
that  she  believed  the  mosaics  were  probably 
stolen.  She  said  she  also  told  the  Archduke 
he  should  immediately  notify  the  authori- 
ties on  Cyprus.  The  Archduke  said  in  an 
Interview  last  week  In  New  York  that  he  re- 
ported to  Ms.  Goldberg  that  "the  most 
graceful  way  out  would  be  to  find  a  donor 
who  would  purchase  them  and  donate  them 
back  to  Cyprus. " 

ROLE  OF  U.S.  CUSTOMS 

Ms.  Goldberg  denied  that  Mr.  von  Habs- 
burg made  such  a  statement  to  her,  but  by 
late  October  she  had  retained  Louis  F. 
Gerlg,  an  Indianapolis  public  relations  man 
who  was  an  assistant  press  secretary  In  the 
Reagan  White  House  and  later  was  a  special 
assistant  to  the  commissioner  of  the  United 
States  Customs  Service. 

THE  TRIAL  IS  SET 

With  Customs  stepping  aside.  Thomas  R. 
Kline,  a  partner  of  Manatt,  Phelps,  wrote  to 
Ms.  Goldberg  seeking  the  return  of  the  mo- 
saics to  Cyprus.  Ms.  Goldberg's  response 
was  to  retain  a  law  firm  of  her  own.  Baker 
&  Daniels  of  Indianapolis. 

On  March  29,  Manatt.  Phelps  obtained  a 
restraining  order  In  Federal  District  Court 
for  the  Southem  District  of  Indiana  forbid- 
ding Ms.  Goldberg  to  dispose  of  the  mosaics 
for  a  period  of  90  days.  Judge  James  E. 
Noland  set  a  trial  date  for  May  30. 

A.H.S.  Megaw.  former  director  of  antiqui- 
ties during  the  British  occupation  of 
Cyprus,  which  ended  In  1960.  and  co-author 
of  a  monograph  on  the  Kanakaria  mosaics, 
said:  "They  are  unique  treasures  of  the  pure 
Byzantine  tradition.  One  prays  that  their 
retum  will  lead  to  the  recovery  of  so  much 
else  that  has  been  lost  from  Cyprxis  under 
similar  circumstances."  His  job.  Ms.  Gold- 
berg said,  "was  to  make  sure  that  all  of  the 
appropriate  agencies  In  the  United  States 
knew  of  our  acquisition  so  that  there  was  no 
reason  why  we  did  not  properly  own  the  mo- 
saics and  so  that  we  could  proceed  to  sell 
them." 

Meanwhile,  Dr.  True  of  the  Getty 
Museum  said  she  called  Dr.  Vassos  Kara- 
georghls.  then  the  director  of  antiquities  in 
Cyprus,  and  told  him  the  Kanakaria  mosa- 
ics were  In  the  possession  of  an  American 
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dealer.  Shortly  thereafter,  the  Republic  of 
Cypnis  and  the  Church  of  Cyprus  told  their 
Washington  law  firm.  Manatt.  Phelps. 
Rothenberg  &  Phillips,  to  try  to  recover  the 
artworks. 

Manatt.  Phelps  asked  the  Customs  Service 
to  intervene  in  the  case.  A  spokesman  for 
the  service,  Denis  Shlmkosld.  said  the  Cus- 
toms Services  would  not  discuss  the  case 
now  that  it  is  in  litigation. 

Mr.  Gerlg,  the  publicity  agent  retained  by 
Ms.  Goldberg,  said  he  called  on  William  von 
Raab,  the  head  of  the  United  States  Cus- 
toms Service,  this  year.  A  few  weeks  later, 
Ms.  Goldberg  said,  she  received  a  letter 
from  Mr.  von  Raab  stating  that  the  Cus- 
toms Service  saw  "no  reason  to  contemplate 
enforcement  action  with  respect  to  the  mo- 
saics." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

RECOGNIZING  REV.  CHRISTIAN 
ROBERT  ORAVEC 


May  23,  1989 


RENEWAL  OP  SEAMEN'S 
UCENSES 


UMI 


HON.  NITA  M.  LOWEY 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  23,  1989 

Mrs.  LOWEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Coast  Guard  should  be  authorized  to  use  all 
means  available  to  assess  a  seaman's  fitness 
to  p«k)t  vessels.  Yet,  under  tfie  current  system, 
the  Coast  Guard  may  not  Investigate  the  driv- 
ing record  of  a  candidate  for  license  renewal 
to  determine  if  that  candidate  has  a  record  of 
alcohol-related  misconduct.  In  renewing  sea- 
men's licenses  the  Coast  Guard  Is  directed  to 
account  only  for  the  seaman's  license.  Any 
acts  of  misconduct  or  negligence  committed 
on  land,  like  driving  while  Intoxicated,  cannot 
be  included  in  ttie  evaluation  for  the  renewal 
of  a  mariner's  license. 

Today  I  rise  to  Introduce  a  measure  to 
expand  the  Coast  Guard's  ability  to  assess 
the  fitness  of  applicants  for  pilots'  licenses. 
My  bill  would  direct  the  Coast  Guard  to  con- 
sider alcohol  abuse  when  licensing  ship  pilots. 
We  were  all  made  painfully  aware  of  the  need 
for  this  type  of  measure  when  Captain  Hazel- 
wood,  a  three-time  OWI  offerKJer,  allegedly  left 
tfie  helm  of  tt\e  Exxon  Valdez  under  the  influ- 
ence of  alcohol  before  the  ship  ran  aground 
on  March  24,  releasing  10  millbn  gallons  of 
oil  into  the  Prince  William  Sound. 

My  legislation  would  authorize  and  require 
the  Coast  Guard  to  access  the  national  driver 
register  to  irrvestigate  a  seaman's  driving 
record  wtien  assessing  his  fitness  to  pilot  a 
vessel.  In  addition,  my  measure  would  direct 
the  Coast  Guard  to  suspend  or  revoke  a  sea- 
man's license  If  it  Is  found  that  tfie  license 
holder  has  an  alcofwl  problem.  I  am  hopeful 
that,  with  tfie  enactment  of  this  bill,  we  will 
move  closer  to  ensuring  that  an  environmental 
disaster  like  the  one  caused  by  the  Exxon 
Vakiez  Is  never  repeated. 


HON.  JOHN  P.  MURTHA 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  23,  1989 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  past 
Sunday,  my  good  friend  Father  Christian 
Oravec  celebrated  his  25th  anniversary  of  his 
ordination  to  the  priesthood  by  offering  his 
Silver  Jubilee  Mass  in  Johnstown,  PA. 

It  has  been  my  distinct  pleasure  to  know 
and  work  with  Father  Oravec  for  many  years. 
To  every  issue  he  confronts,  he  brings  the 
dedication,  compassion,  and  commitment  that 
is  in  the  highest  ideals  not  only  of  the  priest- 
hood, but  of  the  American  spirit  as  well. 

Over  the  past  couple  of  decades,  our  part 
of  the  country  has  known  tough  times,  includ- 
ing a  disastrous  flood  and  at  one  point  the 
highest  unemployment  rate  In  the  Nation. 
Father  Oravec  was  a  constant  source  of  spirit- 
ual leadership  through  these  times  and  of 
community  activity  as  we  rallied  together  to 
overcome  these  problems. 

Please  let  me  extend  my  sincere  congratu- 
lations to  Father  Oravec,  and  state  my  pleas- 
ure in  making  these  public  comments  in  rec- 
ognition of  his  service  and  dedication. 


SPECIAL  WORDS  PROM  A 
YOUNG  AMERICAN 


HON.  DOUGLAS  APPLEGATE 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  23,  1989 

Mr.  APPLEGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  of  Representatives  the 
highly  prescient  and  reassuring  views  and 
thoughts  of  a  young  American,  Jennifer  L. 
Sherman,  a  13-year-old  student  at  the  South- 
ern Local  Middle  School  of  Columbiana 
County  in  my  congressional  district. 

I'm  certain  that  Jennifer  conveys  the  views 
that  most  Americans  hold  when  It  comes  to 
the  American  flag  and  America's  veterans. 
The  recent  events  in  which  some  individuals 
have  sought  to  pursue  ill-conceived  notions  of 
freedoms  of  expression,  particulaHy  the  case 
of  an  artist  displaying  the  American  flag  on 
the  floor  of  an  exhibit  in  Chicago,  have 
evoked  some  real  words  of  wisdom  from  an 
outstanding  young  American,  a  person  very 
much  younger  than  many  of  us,  but  someone 
who  exhibits  far  greater  maturity  and  citizen- 
ship that  we  often  see  in  our  land  today.  I  feel 
Jennifer's  thoughtful  remarks  are  highly  appro- 
priate for  our  time. 

What  Price  Freedom? 

Over  one  million  American  servicemen 
have  died  for  our  country;  hundreds  of 
thousands  have  been  wounded,  including 
many  thousands  of  amputees.  The  families 
of  these  casualties  number  in  the  millions 
and  have  suffered  deeply  to  form  our  nation 
and  defend  our  flag. 

It  is  a  wonderful  thing  to  live  in  a  country 
that  has  freedom  of  expression.  It  is  easy  to 
take  this  for  granted  t>ecause  many  of  us 


living  in  America  today  did  not  have  to  fight 
for  this  right. 

Recently  an  artist  in  Chicago  laid  the 
American  flag,  as  his  art  exhibit,  on  the 
floor  of  an  art  gallery  in  a  position  where 
many  people  walked  on  it.  A  group  of  Veter- 
ans saw  this  and  took  the  artist  who  was 
backed  by  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union,  to  court  to  get  him  to  take  the  Amer- 
ican flag  off  the  floor.  When  they  lost  this 
battle,  you  could  see  tears  rolling  down  the 
Veterjms'  faces. 

When  these  brave  men  sacrificed  every- 
thing to  win  our  freedom,  they  did  not 
intend  for  us  to  disgrace  the  American  flag. 
Who  is  going  to  fight  for  their  rlghU? 

WHAT  THE  GETTYSBURG  ADDRESS  MEANS  TO  UE 

It  is  July  1,  1863.  You  are  standing  on  the 
battlefield  at  Gettysburg,  Permsylvania.  To 
the  steady  beat  of  drums,  men  are  marching 
into  battle  carrying  the  American  flag. 
They  are  hot  and  sweaty.  Some  of  them  are 
infected  by  disease.  A  cannon  goes  off.  Sev- 
eral men  fall  screaming  in  pain  as  shrapnel 
tears  through  their  bodies.  A  man  kneels 
down  by  this  friend  who  was  just  killed  by  a 
musket  ball.  Moments  later  he  too  is  dead. 
It  is  very  loud,  hot,  and  smokey.  Most  of  the 
men  on  the  field  are  wearing  wool  uniforms 
and  hats. 

At  a  camp  nearby  a  doctor  takes  off  a 
man's  badly  injured  arm.  He  is-using  no  an- 
esthetic and  his  knife  is  still  blood-stained 
from  the  last  operation. 

When  both  armies,  the  North  and  South, 
marched  away  from  Gettysburg  on  July  5, 
1863,  they  left  a  town  in  shambles.  More 
than  51.000  casualties  were  left  behind.  The 
wounded  and  dying  were  crowded  into  build- 
ings and  homes.  Homes  were  hospitals  and 
barnyards  were  graveyards.  Some  men  were 
buried  in  hasty  graves  and  others  weren't 
buried  at  all. 

This  alarmed  Pennsylvania's  governor, 
Andrew  Curtain.  He  called  on  a  local  attor- 
ney. David  Wills,  to  buy  land  for  a  proper 
burial  ground  for  the  Union  dead.  Pour 
months  after  the  battle,  preparation  began 
on  seventeen  acres  of  land  that  became  Get- 
tysburg National  Cemetery. 

President  Abraham  Lincoln  was  sum- 
moned to  give  a  small  speech.  He  dedicated 
a  memorial  park  to  the  Union  soldiers  who 
fought  there.  The  Address,  containing  272 
words,  was  given  on  November  19,  1863.  Lin- 
coln made  the  speech  in  two  minutes.  It  was 
more  moving  and  touching  than  Edward  Ev- 
erett, the  famous  orator,  who  was  the  main 
speaker. 

"Fourscore  and  seven  years  ago  our  fa- 
thers brought  forth  on  this  continent  a  new 
nation,  conceived  in  liberty,  dedicated  to  the 
proposition  that  all  men  are  created  equal." 
This  means  that  more  than  eighty-seven 
years  before  Lincoln  gave  his  speech,  our 
founding  fathers  signed  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  intended  this  country  to 
treat  men  and  women  of  all  races  and  reli- 
gious preferences,  alike. 

Yet  today  all  human  beings  are  not  treat- 
ed equal.  The  Ku  Klux  Klan  and  other 
white  supremacy  groups  terrorize  minori- 
ties. The  Indians  have  given  up  all  hope  of 
being  equal  to  white  Americans.  Many  have 
deteriorated  to  the  point  where  they  are 
caught  up  in  alcoholism  and  gambling.  They 
are  experiencing  low  employment  and 
income.  Child  abuse  is  widespread. 

The  words  ".  .  .  that  this  nation  under 
God.  shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom,  and 
that  this  government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  and  for  the  people  shall  not  perish 
from  the  earth"  means  we  as  a  nation  under 
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God  should  pull  together  and  fight  prob- 
lems together  and  rejoice  when  happiness 
comes  our  way.  We  need  to  be  strong  and  to 
fight  for  whafs  right. 

The  51.000  men  at  Gettysburg  and  the 
16th  President  of  the  United  States,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  gave  their  lives  to  preserve  our 
freedom  and  liberty. 

How  many  people  today  would  leave  their 
families  to  fight  for  their  country?  How 
many  people  would  die  to  preserve  our  free- 
dom? ^    , 

How  many  people  really  love  our  country? 
We  don't  even  say  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance 
in  school.  Roughly  half  of  the  eligible 
voters  don't  even  bother  to  go  to  the  polls. 
During  the  Vietnam  Conflict  many  men 
headed  for  Canada  rather  than  serve  their 
country.  There  are  demonstrations  against 
our  President  and  our  government.  We  are 
no  longer  a  united  country. 

During  the  raging  battles  of  the  Civil 
War,  a  soldier  would  carry  the  American 
flag  and  hold  it  high  off  the  ground.  Often 
a  flag  bearer  would  be  shot  clutching  the 
flag  as  he  fell. 

Recently  an  artist  in  a  major  city  laid  the 
American  flag,  as  his  art  exhibit,  on  the 
floor  of  an  art  gallery  and  expected  people 
to  walk  on  it.  A  group  of  Veterans  saw  this 
and  took  the  artist  who  was  backed  by  the 
American  Civil  Uberties  Union,  to  court  to 
get  him  to  take  the  American  flag  off  the 
floor.  When  they  lost  this  battle  you  could 
see  tears  rolling  down  the  Veterans'  faces. 

When  people  like  this  deliberately  deface 
the  American  flag  they  are  making  a  mock- 
ery of  the  thousands  of  soldiers  and  families 
who  suffered  or  died  to  preserve  our  free- 
dom. 

The  next  time  we  need  men  to  fight  for 
our  country  who  is  going  to  want  to  do  it 
considering  what  the  Veterans  are  going 

through?  ^        ,.      J      ^ 

The  men  at  Gettysburg  who  suffered  and 
died  did  not  intend  for  us  later  to  disgrace 
America  and  her  flag.  They  gave  their  "last 
full  measure  of  devotion. "  Shouldn't  we 
also? 

A  NOTE  ABOUT  THE  AUTHOR 

My  family  and  I  visited  Gettysburg  last 
summer.  We  had  a  personal  tour  guide  take 
us  around  Gettysburg  National  Park  while 
she  explained  the  battles  to  us.  I  tried  to 
imagine  myself  out  on  the  field  fighting  and 
then  standing  there  listening  to  the  Gettys- 
burg Address.  It  made  me  proud  to  be  an 
American.  I  wondered  what  I  could  do  to 
help  our  country. 

Last  week  when  I  heard  about  the  artist 
and  the  A.C.L.U.  getting  away  with  making 
a  mockery  of  the  American  flag  while  bring- 
ing tears  to  the  eyes  of  the  Veterans,  it 
made  me  want  to  help  our  country  by  help- 
ing the  American  Veterans.  I  hope  by  writ- 
ing this  paper  someone  might  read  it  and 
help  them. 


RURAL  HEALTH  CARE:  THE 
STRUGGLE  FOR  ACCESS  STILL 
RAGES 


HON.  NICK  JOE  RAHALL  II 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  23,  1989 
Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  a  member 
of  the  Rural  Health  Care  Coalition,  and  a  co- 
sponsor  of  a  series  of  bills  recently  introduced 
by  the  coalition. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

There  is  no  question  that  when,  in  1 987,  the 
Rural  Health  Care  Coalition  was  founded  by 
Representatives  Tom  Tauke  and  Mike  Synar, 
it  was  an  idea  whose  time  had  come.  I  ap- 
plaud the  leadership  they  showed  in  founding 
the  coalition,  and  convey  my  thanks  to  them 
for  the  time  and  effort  they  and  their  staff  pro- 
vide to  other  coalition  memtjers. 

Recently,  a  series  of  bills  were  introduced 
(H.R.  1583,  H.R.  1584.  H.R.  1585,  H.R.  1586, 
H.R.  1587,  H.R.  1588,  and  H.R.  1589)  and 
which  I  strongly  recommend  to  my  colleagues 
for  their  consideration  and  cosponsorship,  that 
represent  the  coalition's  intent  to  maintain  and 
strengthen  the  Nation's  rural  health  care  deliv- 
ery system.  We  have,  as  our  goal,  the  ensur- 
ance  that  every  rural  American  has  access  to 
high-quality,  affordable,  community-based 
health  services. 

Mr.  Speaker,  1  know  that  the  Congress  has 
just  acted  on  next  year's  budget  resolution 
covering  all  the  major  programs  that  we  hold 
to  be  crucial  to  the  well-being  of  our  citizen- 
ry— everything  from  Medicare  and  Medicaid, 
to  education  and  health  care— and  we  went 
on  record  with  regard  to  protecting  those  who 
need  a  helping  hand  the  most— those  whom 
we  designated  in  low-income/ high  priority  pro- 
grams. 

Members  of  the  coalition  testified  before  the 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  Labor, 
Health  and  Human  Services,  Education,  and 
Related  Agencies  on  May  2.  I  would  like  to 
add  my  voice  to  that  testimony  on  behalf  of 
those  appropriations  requests.  While  we  know 
the  budgetary  constraints  faced  by  all  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  this  year,  and  certainly  the 
next,  and  while  we  kept  our  requests  on 
behalf  of  rural  health  to  a  short  list  of  prior- 
ities, those  included  in  our  requests  for  fund- 
ing are  those  that  will  do  the  most  to  address 
health  care  needs  in  rural  areas. 

Priorities  described  in  the  coalition  mem- 
bers' testimony  included  rural  health  care  tran- 
sition grants  forthe  purpose  of  assisting  small 
rural  hospitals  adapt  to  new  trends  in  medical 
care  and  technologies,  and  to  the  changing 
demographics  and  economies  of  rural  areas. 
We  ask  for  full  funding  of  these  grants  at  $15 
million. 

The  need  for  additional  Federal  support  to 
combat  infant  mortality  is  overwhelming.  The 
United  States  ranks  19th  among  industrialized 
nations  in  its  infant  mortality  rate— 10.4  per 
thousand  births.  To  address  this  problem,  vir- 
tually all  maternal-child  health  experts  have 
stressed  the  need  to  reduce  the  obstacles 
women  face  in  obtaining  prenatal  care,  includ- 
ing geographic,  financial,  and  education  bar- 
riers. We  ask  for  a  $50  million  increase  in  the 
maternal-child  health  block  grant  in  order  to 
involve  more  pregnant  women  and  mothers 
with  infants  in  Federal  maternal-child  health 
programs.  This  is  not  a  lot  of  money  when  you 
consider  that  taxpayers  spend  $6  billion  to 
care  for  infants  not  receiving  prenatal  care— 
and  it  would  benefit  urtsan  as  well  as  rural 
areas. 

We  are  deeply  appreciative  that  the  HHS 
Secretary,  in  1987,  responded  to  our  request 
for  an  Office  of  Rural  Health  Policy  at  the 
Public  Health  Service— but  what  it  needs  now 
is  funding.  Last  year,  funds  to  support  the  im- 
portant activities  of  the  newly  created  Office 
were  taken  from  appropriations  for  rural  health 
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research  centers— the  funding  for  which  was 
only  $1 .48  million  in  fiscal  year  1 989.  This  im- 
portant Office  cannot  address  the  rural  health 
care  crisis  if  it  does  not  have  the  resources  to 
do  the  job.  We  ask  for  funding  at  or  above  the 
$3.1  request  of  the  administration,  and  for  a 
specific  set-aside  of  those  funds  for  the  oper- 
ations ol  the  Office  of  Rural  Health  Policy. 

Other  coalition  requests  for  funding  priorities 
included  programs  to  alleviate  the  shortage  of 
health  care  personnel  in  rural  areas — of  not 
just  doctors  but  also  of  nurses,  nurse  practi- 
tioners, medical  technologists,  physical  and 
occupational  therapists,  and  a  whole  array  of 
allied  health  professionals.  We  ask  for  mainte- 
nance of  National  Health  Service  Corps,  in- 
cluding the  earmark  of  $3  million  for  the 
NHSC  loan  repayment  for  nurses. 

The  coalition  included  in  its  request,  at  least 
current  levels  plus  inflation  adjustments  for 
area  health  education  centers  [AHEC's].  This 
program  is  of  critical  importance  in  my  district 
and  to  the  State  of  West  Virginia  as  a  whole. 
Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  1960's  there  has 
been  a  concerted  effort  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  improve  the  health  status  of  the 
population  of  the  Appalachian  region— a 
region  consisting  of  397  Appalachian  counties 
in  13  States.  West  Virginia  is  the  only  State 
which  falls  entirely  within  the  definition  of  Ap- 
palachian "poverty." 

Federal  health  care  initiatives  have  been 
designed  to  increase  the  access  to  medical 
care  for  the  indigent,  women  and  children,  the 
elderiy,  or  anyone  else  in  need.  The  philoso- 
phy behind  this  effort  has  been  that  health 
care  is  a  right  regardless  of  ability  to  pay.  The 
outcome  has  been  the  creation  of  some  400 
primary  care/community  health  clinics  scat- 
tered throughout  the  Appalachian  region. 

In  spite  of  these  federally  funded  initiatives, 
many  areas  within  this  region  report  continu- 
ing shortages  of  physicians,  nurses,  physical 
therapists,  and  other  types  of  health  workers. 
For  example,  in  West  Virginia,  National  Health 
Corps  Services  assignees  often  leave  after 
their  obligations  have  been  met,  especially 
those  assigned  to  rural  areas.  Today,  some  45 
or  so  counties  in  West  Virginia  report  a  short- 
age of  physicians  within  four  levels  of  the 
HMSA  designations  used  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Conversely,  epidemiological  indica- 
tors point  to  high  rates  of  poor  nutrition  and 
obesity,  drug/alcohol  dependency,  certain 
cancers,  teen  pregnancies,  industrial  acci- 
dents, poor  dental  hygiene,  and  a  vanety  of 
other  health  problems  throughout  the  State. 
This  is  a  deadly  combination  when  you  factor 
in  massive  unemployment  causing  thousands 
of  individuals  and  families  to  be  without  health 
insurance. 

An  expansion  of  area  health  education  cen- 
ters, Mr.  Speaker,  would  go  far  in  converting  a 
liability  into  an  asset;  that  is,  the  existence  of 
serious  untreated  health  problems  provides  an 
excellent  learning  opportunity  for  health  sci- 
ence students,  and  could  also  serve  as  an  in- 
ducement in  the  recruitment  and  retention  of 
these  students  after  graduation.  We  need  to 
build  on  the  firm  foundation  already  laid  by 
past  initiatives  to  increase  access  to  health 
care,  by  constructing  as  the  next  component, 
a  network  of  learning  centers  in  select  primary 
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care  centers  throughout  the  Appalachian 
region. 

By  implementing  this  "secorKi  phase,"  we 
could  realistically  build  upon  the  AHEC  con- 
cept which  was  designed  to  serve  both  stu- 
dent and  the  surrounding  areas,  linking  aca- 
demic medical  centers  with  actual  clinical 
training  in  underserved  areas.  Forty-three 
AHEC  centers  now  serve  247  counties  in  19 
States,  and  19  of  the  first  21  AHEC's,  includ- 
ing West  Virginia's,  are  still  in  operation  de- 
spite the  fact  ttiat  they  are  no  longer  eligible 
for  Federal  assistarKe. 

West  Virginia,  which  is  63-percent  rural  in 
nature,  has  begun  to  address  the  problem  of 
uncompensated  health  care,  and  has  estab- 
lished a  pilot  health  insurance  program  for  the 
worKing  uninsured.  The  State's  total  uncom- 
pensated health  care  amounted  to  $130.87 
miWon  in  fiscal  year  1967— ttte  last  year  for 
wtMch  such  data  is  available.  Blue  Cross/ Blue 
Shield  has  recently  notified  the  State  that 
group  health  care  rates  will  increase  by  as 
much  as  90  percent  in  some  areas  in  West 
Virginia.  This  means  that  1,000  more  in  our 
State  will  probably  cancel  their  insurance,  be- 
cause ttiey  can't  afford  the  higher  premiums— 
ar>d  there  are  already  an  estimated  300,000, 
or  nearly  16  percent  of  West  Virginians  with- 
out health  care  insurance;  and  80  percent  of 
those  have  Incomes  below  200  percent  of  the 
Federal  poverty  level  or,  roughly  translated, 
are  medically  indigent 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  reiterate  my 
appredatkxi  for  the  many  benefits  that  have 
accrued  to  mral  West  Virginia,  and  Appalachia 
as  a  whole,  as  a  result  of  Federal  initiatives 
for  improving  access  to  health  care.  I  single 
out  Vne  AHEC's  for  special  praise  because 
access  to  health  care  has  been  improved.  But 
the  irKxmtrovertibie  fact  remains  that — geo- 
graphic isolation  continues  to  be  a  major  con- 
straint for  future  programming — and  geograph- 
k:  isolatkjn  continues  to  be  a  common  charac- 
teristK  among  the  13  Appalachian  States, 
rangir>g  from  Vhe  southwestern  counties  of 
New  Yor1(,  to  the  rolling  hills  of  Mississippi's 
northwest,  and  includes  the  States  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, MaryiarKi,  Ohk),  Kentucky,  West  Virgin- 
ia. Tennessee.  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Virginia.  The  Nation's 
poverty  pocket— known  as  Appalachia— still 
needs  our  attentkm  and  our  care  to  bring  it 
into  the  mainstream  of  civilizatk>n,  and  out  of 
the  misery  of  constant  want  and  the  despair 
of  never  quite  having  full  access  to  such  life- 
giving  necessities  as  jobs,  food,  shelter,  and 
health  care. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  REGINALD  P. 
MARRA:  AN  OUTSTANDING 
PUBLIC  SERVANT 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  OILMAN 

OP  irrw  YORK 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  23.  1989 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  of  our  col- 
leagues can  attest  to  residents  of  our  con- 
gressional districts  whose  devotion  to  publk: 
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service  is  well  above  and  beyond  the  call  of 
duty.  I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  our 
colleagues  the  career  and  accomplishments 
of  one  such  constituent  in  my  own  22d  District 
of  New  York. 

Reginald  F.  Marra  decided  at  an  early  age 
that  he  would  devote  himself  to  a  life  of  serv- 
ing others.  After  graduation  from  the  State 
University  of  New  York  in  Oswego  in  1963,  he 
pursued  a  career  of  teaching— which  we  all 
know  is  one  of  the  most  thankless,  yet  gratify- 
ing, professions  that  an  indivklual  can  engage 
in.  By  helping  mold  young  minds,  Reg  Marra 
helped  guarantee  the  future  of  our  Nation. 
Reg  Man-a  followed  1 1  successful  years  as  a 
teacher  by  becoming  principal  of  the  Saun- 
ders Trades  and  Technical  High  School  in 
Yonkers.  After  successful  stints  as  director  of 
occupational  education  and  special  assistant 
for  legislation  for  the  Yonkers  School  District, 
Reg  now  serves  as  deputy  superintendent  of 
scfKX)ls  for  Yonkers:  A  career  of  dedication  to 
the  educatk>n  of  our  youth. 

In  additk>n  to  his  education  pursuits,  Reg 
Mana's  public  career  began  in  1 973,  when  he 
was  elected  to  the  first  of  three  terms  as  trust- 
ee in  the  village  of  Irvington-on-Hudson.  The 
Irvington  resKients  in  gratitude  for  Reg's  devo- 
tion to  his  community,  and  for  his  outstanding 
years  as  a  trustee,  rewarded  him  by  electing 
him  mayor  in  1979.  During  the  subsequent  10 
years.  Mayor  Marra  led  his  village  through 
some  of  the  most  controversial  and  challeng- 
ing years  which  all  of  our  small  communities 
faced.  Mayor  Reg  Marra,  in  an  outstanding 
manner,  lead  In/ington-on-Hudson  through 
those  years  and  successfully  met  those  chal- 
lenges. His  expertise  and  dedication  were  rec- 
ognized in  his  election  as  first  vice  president, 
and  then  president,  of  the  Westchester 
County  Village  Officials  Association. 

ThrouglKJut  his  years  of  service,  Reg  Marra 
did  not  neglect  his  family  arnj  personal  lives. 
His  lovely  wife  Marianne,  their  sons  J. P.  and 
Matthew:  and  their  daughter  Lisa  are  proud  of 
the  accomplishments  that  Reg  Marra  has 
achieved.  In  the  meantime,  Reg  found  time  to 
earn  a  master  of  arts  degree  at  Manhattan 
College  and  to  study  educational  administra- 
tion at  Fordham  University. 

As  a  lifelong  resident,  bom  and  raised  in  Irv- 
ington, Reg  Man^a's  fellow  villagers  especially 
appreciated  his  choce  to  devote  his  life  to 
building  a  better  community.  In  addition  to  his 
elected  positions,  Reg  Marra  has  also  served 
on  the  tward  of  directors  of  the  Hudson  Valley 
Day  Care  Center,  the  Jobs  for  Youth  Program, 
and  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Dobbs  Ferry 
Hospital. 

Reg  Mana  chose  not  to  seek  a  sixth  term 
as  mayor  this  year  because  he  has  duly 
earned  a  respite,  and  an  opportunity  to  spend 
more  time  with  his  family.  But  his  services  will 
not  soon  be  forgotten. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  invite  my  colleagues  to  join 
with  me  in  saluting  an  outstanding  public  serv- 
ant who  lias  been  an  inspiration  to  us  all  and 
to  join  with  me  in  wishing  Reg  and  Marianne 
Marra  good  health  and  happiness  in  all  their 
future  endeavors. 


May  23,  1989 

FIX  PAX  PLOOD 
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HON.  FORTNEY  PETE  STARK 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  23,  1989 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  began  a  few 
months  ago.  and  appeared  to  be  somewhat  of 
a  novelty  or  rare  occunence:  Our  fax  machine 
would  spontaneously  spout  a  faxed  commer- 
cial advertisement  for  office  equpment  or 
pitching  discount  prices  for  fax  paper.  Some- 
times, an  unsolicited  fax  advertisement  for  a 
pizza  carryout  or  a  sub  shop  came  over  the 
fax  machine. 

Admittedly,  the  early  fax  advertising  was 
somewhat  amusing. 

Now,  it's  a  royal  pain  in  my  backside. 
Misuse  of  junk  fax  advertising,  initiated  by  ine- 
sponsible  and  notorious  advertisers,  threatens 
the  cun-ent  legislative  environment  in  this  new 
technology. 

Just  a  few  weeks  ago,  I  joined  my  col- 
leagues Ed  Markey,  Christopher  Shays, 
Barney  Frank,  and  Matthew  Rinaudo  in  in- 
troducing legislation  which  would  allow  fax 
owners  to  effectively  block  junk  fax  advertis- 
ing. The  approach  parallels  efforts  to  encour- 
age the  regional  telephone  companies  to 
allow  blockage  of  "976"  numbers  and  stop 
the  intrusive  dial-a-porn  industry. 

The  following  article  outlines  a  very  interest- 
ing perspective  on  the  need  for  Federal  junk 
fax  adverstising  restrictions.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  consider  the  article. 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  May  23,  1989] 

The  Junk  Fax  Attack:  Why  Maryland  May 

Outlaw  Unsolicitkd  Advertisements 

(By  Jerry  Knight) 

When  the  history  of  facsimile  transmis- 
sion machines  is  written,  Elliot  Segal  should 
be  remembered  as  The  Man  Who  Faxed 
Himself  to  Death. 

Segal  is  a  classic  late  20th  Century  tech- 
nopreneur,  an  innovator  who  ranks  right  up 
there  with  the  inventors  of  phone  sex,  co- 
lorized movies  and  900-numbers  that  tout 
video  game  tips  to  little  kids. 

He  is  also  the  reason  that  Maryland  this 
week  could  t>ecome  the  second  state  in  the 
union  to  outlaw  "junk  fax." 

Fax  machines,  for  those  who  blinked  and 
missed  the  revolution,  are  the  hottest  tech 
since  cellular  phones.  They  send  and  receive 
copies  (facsimiles)  of  documents  by  phone 
lines  at  the  rate  of  a  page  a  minute  or  less. 
At  $8  a  pop  to  send  a  letter  across  the  coun- 
try by  Federal  Express  or  across  town  by 
messenger,  versus  less  than  $1  a  minute  for 
a  phone  call,  it  doesn't  take  long  to  pay  for 
a  $799  fax  machine.  That's  why  the  fax  pop- 
ulation has  doubled— to  2.5  million— in  the 
last  year  and  could  double  again  in  the  next. 

Junk  fax  is  the  electronic  equivalent  of 
junk  mail.  More  than  a  medium  with  a  new 
message,  it  is  a  rave  new  world  of  marketing 
that  literally  uses  the  fax  as  an  advertise- 
ment for  itself.  Unsolicited  soliciUtlons  are 
an  occupational  hazard  in  the  newspaper 
business;  our  fax  machines  generate  mis- 
sives with  such  fecundity  that  even  Fawn 
Hall  couldn't  keep  up  with  shredding  them. 
Some  papers— not  this  one— have  decided 
that  unsolicited  fax  are  not  fit  to  print,  so 
they  change  their  fax  numbers  frequently. 
But  these  are  not  junk  fax  messages.  Junk 
fax  is  advertising. 
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Which  brings  us  to  the  Elliot  Segals  of  the 
world.  HU  contributions  to  the  trlvlallzatlon 
of  technology  Include  transforming  the  fax 
machine  into  a  vending  device  and  paying 
bounties  for  lists  of  unlisted  fax  numbers. 

Segal  iB  VP  for  marketing  for  a  California 
company  called  Mr.  Pax.  Two  years  ago  he 
and  President  Steven  Rldinger  set  out  to 
become  electronic  FuUer  Brush  men,  using 
fax  machines  to  seU  fax  machine  paper.  Mr. 
Pax  gets  his  foot  in  the  door  by  sending  out 
ads  by  fax.  Your  machine  beeps  and  out 
belches  an  order  form  from  Mr.  Pax.  You 
fill  in  the  blanks,  fax  it  back  and  your  paper 
will  be  on  the  next  truck. 

And  you  get  a  free  bonus!  A  Polaroid 
camera  for  every  100  new  fax  numbers  you 
provide.  Just  make  a  copy  of  the  fax  line 
phone  bUl.  fax  it  to  us  and  the  camera  is  in 
the  maU.  Thus  junk  fax  spreads  like  a  social 
disease,  when  someone  you  faxed  with 
swaps  your  phone  number  for  a  Polaroid. 

In  this  era  of  Instantaneous  communica- 
tion, the  backlash  against  Junk  fax  was  not 
long  In  coming.  At  latest  count,  the  federal 
goverrmient  and  nine  states  were  moving  to 
curb  junk  fax.  _,  „ 

House  Telecommunications  and  finance 
subcommittee  chairman  Ed  Markey  <D- 
mass.)  will  start  hearings  Wednesday  on  a 
bill  that  would  require  the  phone  company 
to  help  control  junk  fax.  People  who  don't 
want  to  receive  advertising  on  their  fax 
could  notify  the  phone  company,  which 
would  publish  llsU  of  numbers  that  fax  ad- 
vertisers would  have  to  avoid. 

Aside  from  the  aggravation,  there  are  two 
complaints  against  junk  fax.  First,  the  re- 
cipient has  to  pay  for  it.  Fax  machines  use 
special  paper  and  that  paper  Isn't  cheap— 3 
to  5  cents  a  foot  if  you  buy  It  at  a  discount 
from  Mr.  Fax— so  receiving  a  junk  fax  is  like 
getting  junk  maU  with  the  postage  due. 
Second,  when  someone  Is  sending  you  a 
junk  fax,  you  can't  use  the  machine  either 
to  send  or  receive. 

There  are  lots  of  Jammed-wlth-junk-fax 
horror  stories  around,  the  best  of  them 
about  the  New  York  nuclear/submarme 
crisis.  As  the  Associated  Press  tells  It,  New 
York  Gov.  Mario  Cuomo  was  expecting  a 
memo  on  nuclear  power  plants  from  state 
consumer  protection  chief  Richard  Kessel. 
but  Kessel  couldn't  fax  it  because  his  ma- 
chine was  busy  receiving  a  three-page  menu 
from  a  local  sub  shop.  That's  one  reason 
New  York  Is  considering  a  junk  fax  law. 

Connecticut  became  the  first  sUte  to  leg- 
islate against  junk  fax  thanks  to  our  Mr. 
Segal  and  another  of  his  ventures,  an  orga- 
nization called  the  National  Pax  Users  Com- 
mittee. Rldinger  said  Mr.  Pax  organized  the 
NPUC  at  the  urging  of  customers,  who  fear 
that  junk  fax  controls  will  not  only  outlaw 
advertising  but  also  require  all  users  to  call 
for  permission  before  they  fax  anythmg  to 
fLTivbodVi 

Threatened  with  the  loss  of  the  lucrative 
Connecticut  junk  fax  market,  the  NTOC 
launched  a  fax  attack  to  try  to  get  Gov.  Wil- 
liam A.  G'NeUl  to  veto  the  blU.  NPUC  sent 
out  several  thousand  faxes  urging  the 
faxees  to  refax  the  fax  to  the  fax  machines 
In  the  governor's  office.  They  did.  Unfortu- 
nately the  fax  flood  coincided  with  a  real 
one  As  the  governor  was  awaiting  a  flood 
condition  report  from  the  state  Gffice  of 
Emergency  Management,  the  veto  pleas 
came  faxing  In.  UntU  that  moment,  the 
junk  fax  problem  was  not  considered  Impor- 
tant enough  to  require  a  new  law.  After  the 
Industry  faxed  Itself  in  the  foot,  junk  fax 
victims  In  Connecticut  can  qualify  for  up  to 
$200  In  damages. 
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Then  It  was  on  to  Annapolis,  where  the 
junk  fax  Industry  last  week  launched  what 
Robert  laimucci.  the  governor's  legislative 
director,  called,  'the  most  counterproduc- 
tive lobbying  effort  I've  ever  seen." 

For  hours.  Gov.  William  Donald  Schae- 
fer's  machine  churned  out  faxes  on  the  fax 
bin,  343  of  them,  more  than  all  the  mes- 
sages the  governor's  office  has  received  on 
all  the  other  900  bills  awaiting  his  signature. 
Most  of  the  faxes  came  from  out  of  state 
and  most  urged  the  governor  to  veto  the 
bill.  But  roughly  one  faxer  In  five  crossed 
out  'veto"  and  wrote  in  "sign."  Many  of 
them  added  comments  that  cannot  l>e  print- 
ed In  a  family  newspaper  but  used  language 
Schaefer  could  relate  to. 

The  governor  says  he  will  decide  In  the 
next  few  days  whether  to  sign  the  bill.  If 
you  want  to  Influence  his  decision,  don't 
send  a  fax. 


SALUTE  TO  NATIONAL  MARI- 
TIME DAY  AT  PORT  EVER- 
GLADES. FL 


HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  SMITH 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  May  23,  1989 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  part 
of  our  national  celebration  of  America's  mer- 
chant marine,  I  invite  you  and  all  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  applauding  a  young  man 
from  my  district  who  recently  won  a  nation- 
wide essay  contest  sponsored  by  the  Propel- 
ler Club  of  the  United  States. 

Adam  Pollack  of  Cooper  City  High  School 
competed  with  students  from  across  the  coun- 
try, and  in  winning  the  contest,  he  became  the 
second  Port  Everglades  Propeller  Club  repre- 
sentative in  a  row  to  be  awarded  first  place.  I 
congratulate  the  entire  Pollack  family  on 
Adam's  achievement.  Also,  I  wish  to  recog- 
nize his  teacher,  Marsha  Williams,  for  helping 
Adam  develop  the  skills  which  let  him  create 
such  an  exemplary  essay. 

Members  of  the  House,  I  find  it  especially 
appropriate  that  part  of  America's  tribute  to  its 
merchant  marine  involves  our  youth.  Today's 
students  should  learn  all  they  can  about  this 
unique  and  important  part  of  American  history. 
American  mariners  have  made  outstanding 
contributions  to  our  Nation.  They  were  a  vital 
part  of  America's  fledgling  Navy  during  the 
Revolutionary  War,  and  they  proved  their 
commitment  to  the  country  in  this  century 
again,  when  they  endured  temble  losses  and 
hardships  in  order  to  supply  the  Allies  during 
World  War  II. 

In  peacetime,  American  mariners  have 
always  helped  America  build  and  develop  its 
economic  strength,  and  they  should  be 
thanked  for  their  part  in  our  success.  The 
merchant  marine  has  earned  a  proud  place  in 
America's  history  and  culture. 

Finally,  I  wish  to  recognize  the  Port  Ever- 
glades Authority  and  the  Propeller  Club  for  co- 
sponsoring  a  National  Maritime  Day  reception. 
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H.R.  1654,  THE  CRIMINAL 
ASSAULT  WEAPONS  ACT  OF  1989 

HON.  VIC  FAZIO 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  23.  1989 
Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  adding 
my  name  to  the  list  of  Members  cosponsoring 
H.R.  1654,  the  Criminal  Assault  Weapons  Act 
of  1989.  While  1  am  supporting  this  measure 
to  enhance  the  penalties  associated  with  the 
use  of  semiautomatic  assault  weapons  in  con- 
nection with  crimes  of  violence  and  drug  traf- 
ficking offenses,  I  also  believe  that  we  must 
go  beyond  enhanced  penalties  and  enact  leg- 
islation which  will  prohibit  the  importation  and 
manufacture  of  semiautomatic  assault  weap- 
ons. 

In  this  light,  I  am  also  a  cosponsor  of  H.R. 
1190,  the  Semiautomatic  Assault  Weapons 
Act,  legislation  which  includes  enhanced  pen- 
alties and  a  ban  on  the  importation  and  manu- 
facture of  semiautomatic  assault  weapons.  If 
we  are  to  limit  the  easy  availability  of  these 
types  of  weapons  and  limit  their  use  by  drug 
dealers  and  others  who  use  them  in  the  com- 
mission of  crimes,  then  we  must  approve  a 
comprehensive  measure  which  bans  manufac- 
ture and  importation  and  includes  enhanced 
penalties. 


PRESIDENTIAL  MANAGEMENT 
INTERN  PROGRAM 


HON.  BRIAN  J.  DONNELLY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  23,  1989 
Mr.  DONNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the  past 
10  years  as  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  meet 
many  of  the  people  that  have  come  to  visit  my 
office.  Many  of  my  visitors  have  come  for 
advice  on  how  to  land  a  job  on  Capitol  Hill  or 
in  one  of  the  many  Federal  agencies.  For  all 
the  advice  that  my  office  has  been  able  to 
muster,  I  regret  that  the  demand  for  most  of 
the  jobs  and  internships  vastly  outweigh  the 

supply. 

One  of  my  constituents,  Elaine  M.  Su- 
danowicz  of  Dorchester,  MA.  who  participated 
in  the  Presidential  Management  Intern  Pro- 
gram in  1986,  has  written  a  piece  that  I  be- 
lieve should  be  reprinted  in  the  Record.  Her 
accounting  of  the  PMI  Program  should  be  of 
value  to  many  young  professionals  who  have 
been  inspired  to  gain  experience  in  the  public 
sector. 

Elaine,  a  graduate  of  Suffolk  University  in 
Boston,  is  a  contract  negotiator  for  the  Air 
Force  Systems  Comnoand/ESD-PK  at  Hans- 
corn  Air  Force  Base,  MA.  She  dedicated  the 
following  article  to  her  mother,  Helen  Su- 
danowicz,  who  passed  away  during  her  intern- 
ship. Mrs.  Sudanowicz  served  the  Federal 
Government  for  20  years  with  distinction  and 
shaped  Elaine's  commitment  to  public  service. 

The  article  follows: 


UMI 
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A  Field  Perspective  on  the  PMI  Program 
(By  Elaine  M.  Sudanowicz) 

Why  select  a  public  service  career?  When 
compared  to  the  private  sector,  the  motiva- 
tional factors  certainly  are  not  monetary 
gain  or  financial  reward  through  attractive 
benefits.  For  many,  the  decision  to  enter 
government  service  is  based  on  intangible 
values  anchored  in  commitment,  dedication, 
and  integrity.  Giving  oneself  in  service  to 
others  and  to  our  country  motivates  many 
and  attracts  them  to  the  higher  calling  of 
public  service.  The  Presidential  Manage- 
ment Intern  (PMI)  program  is  such  an  initi- 
ative. 

INTRODUCTION 

The  PMI  program  began  in  1978  to  attract 
the  "best  and  the  brightest"  to  public  serv- 
ice and  to  train  them  as  future  federal  man- 
agers. Today,  the  program,  sponsored  by  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management  (OPM). 
competitively  selects  approximately  400 
highly  qualified  master's  degree  graduates 
annually  for  federal  placement  in  diverse 
career  fields.  Although  many  interns  are 
right  out  of  graduate  school,  other  PMls  are 
already  career  civil  servants  who  "down- 
grade." accepting  less  pay  in  order  to  serve 
an  agency  in  a  new  capacity,  and  gain  a  dif- 
ferent experience.  Others  have  prior  work 
experience  at  the  state  or  local  government 
level. 

PMIs  train  with  an  agency  for  two  or 
three  years  and  begin  their  internship  at  a 
General  Schedule  (GS)  level  9  position, 
earning  around  $22,000  annually.  During 
the  internship.  PMIs  advance  a  grade  per 
year,  ending  at  the  GS-12  level.  In  many 
agencies.  PMIs  are  free  to  change  positions 
during  the  internship.  For  example,  a  PMI 
with  an  interest  in  budgeting  might  work 
for  a  congressional  budget  committee  or  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  for 
awhile  to  gain  budget  experience. 

As  a  PMI  finalist  gets  to  the  point  of  se- 
lecting an  agency,  major  career  decisions 
take  place  that  prove  more  intense  than  the 
initial  competition  phase  of  the  Office  of 
Personnel  Management's  selection  process. 
It  is  an  exciting  time  to  become  a  federal 
employee  and  help  influence  the  future  of 
public  service.  Learning  to  work  within  the 
federal  bureaucracy  and  make  a  difference 
In  your  agency  is  a  daily  challenge.  The 
time  has  arrived  when  more  must  be  accom- 
plished with  less.  Major  changes  and  budget 
cuts  are  overdue,  forcing  a  reprioritization 
of  programs.  All  of  these  interrelated  fac- 
tors wiU  affect  your  internship. 

The  issues  presented  in  this  article  are 
based  upon  my  career  decisions  and  experi- 
ences as  a  "field  "  PMI  training  as  a  defense 
contract  negotiator.  A  "field"  intern  works 
outside  of  Washington.  DC  in  one  of  the  10 
federal  regions.  Specific  lessons  learned  for 
interns  include: 

Believing  in  and  understanding  your  agen- 
cy's mission; 

Decisionmaking  to  support  the  agency 
from  the  field:  and 

Balancing  on-the-job  training  (OJT)  with 
continued  education  and  planning  for  a 
future  federal  career  beyond  the  PMI  pro- 
gram. 

SELECTION  PROCESS 

Recruitment 
Agency  recruitment  correlates  directly  to 
agency  need.  The  number  of  interns  select- 
ed by  an  agency  varies  from  year  to  year. 
Some  federal  agencies  develop  their  own  in- 
ternal training  programs.  Interns  are  Influ- 
enced greatly  by  external  factors  that  con- 
tribute to  their  attitudes  toward  a  particu- 
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lar  federal  agency  or  career  field.  Likewise, 
agencies  develop  attitudes  about  PMIs— 
most  positive,  others  negative. 

In  1986,  the  uncertainty  of  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  impact  on  federal  agencies  left 
many  interns  with  limited  career  options. 
Initially,  agencies  withdrew  job  offers  and 
later  reinstated  positions  after  the  majority 
of  interns  were  placed.  However,  in  the 
years  following  1986  more  positions  have 
opened  up  to  PMIs.  The  program  recently 
has  grown  from  200  to  400  positions  annual- 
ly. 

Agency  Mission 

The  selection  of  a  federal  agency  and 
career  field  is  a  complicated  process  involv- 
ing deep  self -analysis  and  examination  of  an 
agency's  mission.  Understanding  and  sup- 
porting an  agency's  mission  is  critical  to  car- 
rying out  its  goals  at  every  level  within  the 
organization.  A  commitment  to  serve  the 
public  and  dedication  to  the  agency's  mis- 
sion should  be  ingrained  in  those  honored 
to  hold  positions  of  public  trust. 

It  does  not  matter  at  what  organizational 
level  you  are  assigned.  Without  strong  per- 
sonal belief  in  the  agency's  goals,  you  may 
become  narrow-minded  and  unable  effec- 
tively to  sustain  enthusiasm  for  all  of  the 
minute  taslts  assigned  over  an  extended 
period  of  time.  For  example,  at  times  exten- 
sive paperwork  may  diminish  job  satisfac- 
tion, but  if  you  believe  in  your  contribution 
to  your  agency's  goals,  productivity  will  In- 
crease and  a  feeling  of  accomplishment  can 
tackle  any  obstacle. 

If  an  intern  does  not  examine  his  or  her 
suitability  to  an  agency's  mission,  a  mis- 
match could  force  a  disconnect  between  the 
agency  and  the  intern,  leading  to  employee 
turnover.  If  a  PMI  takes  a  job  with  an 
agency  whose  mission  he  or  she  does  not 
particularly  care  about,  the  PMI  may  end 
up  quickly  losing  interest  in  the  agency  and 
the  job. 

It  is  important  to  realize,  too,  that  agen- 
cies select  interns  according  to  who  best  fits 
their  mission  goals  and  needs,  and  that  dif- 
ferent agencies  have  varied  levels  of  exper- 
tise at  administering  internship  programs. 
New  interns  should  exercise  patience  with 
their  agencies  because  many  are  trying  to 
provide  quality  training,  and  their  training 
programs  may  just  be  starting  to  evolve. 
Selection 

Selecting  an  agency  is  multi-faceted.  True 
personal  success  and  a  bright  future  with  an 
agency  depend  heavily  upon  both  the 
agency  and  the  intern  supporting  the  agen- 
cy's mission  and  on  the  fulfillment  of 
mutual  needs. 

An  agency  makes  a  financial  training  in- 
vestment in  each  intern,  and  it  is  the  in- 
tern's responsibility  to  make  a  return  on  the 
agency's  investment.  If  the  intern  is  unwill- 
ing to  reciprocate,  the  agency  may  not  be  as 
willing  to  offer  a  high  position  or  increased 
challenges  when  the  internship  is  over.  Al- 
though intern  salaries  tend  to  be  low.  an 
intern  should  factor  in  the  training  invest- 
ment and  courses  provided  by  the  agency. 
Personal  Choice 

In  1968,  influenced  by  the  space  shuttle 
disaster  and  reports  of  high  priced  spare 
parts  in  Defense,  personal  career  choices  led 
me  toward  the  contract  negotiation  career 
field.  Prior  work  experience  would  have  led 
to  a  more  obvious  career  choice  in  the  cor- 
rections and  criminal  justice  area.  However, 
ask  yourself  as  I  asked  myself,  "Where  can  I 
serve  to  help  make  a  difference,  learn  the 
most  in  the  intern  process,  and  make  future 
contributions  to  public  service?" 
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After  completing  the  PMI  program  inter- 
view process  in  Washington,  DC  and  accept- 
ing a  training  position  as  a  contract  negotia- 
tor with  the  Air  Force  Systems  Command, 
Electronic  Systems  Division,  of  Hanscom 
Air  Force  Base,  I  visited  Arlington  National 
Cemetery.  Walking  through  the  ce^metery 
was  a  sobering  experience  which  reaffirmed 
my  commitment  to  serving  the  public  and 
the  mission  of  my  agency.  Symbolically  de- 
picted, I  felt  the  dedication  of  individuals 
who  gave  their  life  in  service  to  defending 
our  country  and  to  furthering  the  explora- 
tion of  space. 

Contributions  to  Public  Service 

Even  though  as  an  intern  your  contribu- 
tion may  only  be  a  small  part  of  the  whole, 
if  all  your  work  is  quality  work,  then  you 
can  take  pride  in  the  larger  coordinated 
effort.  In  the  final  analysis.  It  all  relates  to 
an  agency  s  mission  and  to  serving  the 
public  with  excellence.  As  a  contract  negoti- 
ator, I  derive  great  satisfaction  from  con- 
ducting a  thorough  analysis,  examining  pro- 
posals, and  negotiating  a  fair  and  reasona- 
ble price  for  the  government.  I  have  never 
regretted  doing  extra  work  to  ensure  a  qual- 
ity effort. 

Be  prepared  to  give  your  best  at  all  times 
because  the  public  deserves  your  best  effort. 
As  a  PMI.  you  represent  the  PMIs  who  will 
come  after  you.  You  are  also  a  reflection  of 
your  agency  and  of  your  graduate  school. 
Try  not  to  make  the  road  harder  for  future 
PMIs.  Some  federal  agencies  now  refuse  to 
hire  PMIs  because  it  is  not  worth  their 
extra  effort  to  continue  hiring  PMIs  when 
past  PMIs  made  it  very  difficult  for  others. 
As  an  intern,  you  have  a  responsibility  to 
assist  your  fellow  trainees  regardless  of  the 
training  program  to  which  you  happen  to  be 
assigned.  Serve  as  a  true  role  model  for  the 
newer  interns  following  behind  you. 
Loyalty 

Loyalty  to  your  agency  and  to  serving  the 
public  is  an  important  attribute.  Loyalty 
must  not  be  blind,  but  have  a  concrete  foun- 
dation in  high  ethical  values.  Upholding  the 
United  States  Constitution  through  quality 
public  service  in  your  agency  is  key. 

All  federal  employees  recite  and  affirm  an 
oath  of  public  office.  As  you  enter  federal 
service,  take  your  oath  and  conviction  to 
your  agency's  mission  seriously  and  try  to 
maintain  it  throughout  your  career.  Recit- 
ing your  oath  with  conviction  is  important 
because  these  are  not  mere  words,  but  your 
pledge  to  uphold  the  Constitution  through 
the  work  of  your  agency. 

WORKING  OUTSIDE  THE  BELTWAY 

Although  proportionally  fewer  PMIs  are 
permanently  located  in  the  field,  it  is  impor- 
tant for  an  internship  to  be  well-rounded. 
Those  PMIs  permanently  located  in  Wash- 
ington, DC  should  consider  rotating  to  re- 
gional field  offices  to  gain  an  understanding 
of  field  level  implementation  of  national 
level  policy.  Likewise,  those  PMIs  in  the 
field  should  be  fully  aware  of  department- 
level  coordination  of  various  field  activities 
and  their  established  processes  of  follow- 
through  to  ensure  that  policy  is  implement- 
ed properly. 

Field  Advantages 
There  are  many  advantages  to  working  in 
the  field.  Working  for  an  agency  at  the  re- 
gional level  is  often  where  the  greatest  con- 
tact is  made  with  the  general  public  and 
with  its  operational  functions.  In  many  in- 
stances, the  service  delivery  process  begins 
and  ends  in  the  field.  Federal  policy  is 
tested  in  the  field  and  measured  against 
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how  these  policies  affect  the  public.  It  is  In 
the  field  where  the  most  Intergovernmental 
coordination  takes  place  between  all  levels 
of  government.  For  example,  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  operational  contact  between 
leaders  of  the  local  business  community  and 
every  federal  agency  involved  in  acquisition 
contracting. 

Individual  public  access  is  greater  in  the 
field  than  it  is  in  Washington,  DC.  Field 
office  employees  in  federal  agencies  such  as 
the  Social  Security  Administration,  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  and  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  have  direct  contact 
with  the  public  on  a  one-on-one  basis. 
Field  Disadvantages 

The  greatest  drawback  to  accepting  a  field 
position  when  90  percent  of  your  counter- 
parts are  located  in  Washington  is  geo- 
graphical isolation  or  distance.  Another  dis- 
advantage is  not  gaining  Washington  or 
headquarters  experience. 

To  compensate,  field  Interns  should  par- 
ticipate In  all  PMI  conferences  sponsored  by 
OPM.  The  PMI  program  encourages  all  In- 
terns to  attend  management  development 
seminars  designed  specifically  for  them  at 
certain  points  in  their  program  develop- 
ment. These  programs  consist  of  PMI  Ori- 
entation, End  of  First  Year  Seminar,  End  of 
Second  Year  Seminar  or  Graduation,  and  a 
Foreign  Affairs  and  Congressional  Briefing 
Conference.  Additionally,  Interns  may  con- 
sider taking  other  headquarters'  courses. 

Field  Isolation— A  Solution 

Field  Interns  actually  have  greater  person- 
al flexibility.  A  field  Intern  can  take  advan- 
tage of  both  many  Washington,  DC  activi- 
ties, and  events  geared  to  PMIs  in  the 
region.  For  personal  and  family  reasons, 
many  PMIs  must  work  close  to  home.  Many 
already  have  established  themselves  in  their 
local  communities,  own  their  own  homes, 
and  must  in  addition  to  career,  care  for  chil- 
dren or  aging  family  members.  There  Is 
flexibility  to  participate  in  many  PMI  activi- 
ties, serve  your  agency  from  the  field,  and 
maintain  personal  relationships  and  respon- 
sibilities. It  is  important  to  realize  that  field 
PMIs  can  develop  a  quality  Internship. 

Field  isolation  occurs  If  the  intern  decides 
not  to  become  involved.  Each  intern  is  per- 
sonally responsible  for  his  or  her  level  of 
interaction  In  the  field  with  other  activities. 
There  are  plenty  of  opportunities  to  join 
work-related  professional  associations,  like 
the  American  Society  for  Public  Administra- 
tion, the  National  Contract  Management 
Association,  and  the  Presidential  Manage- 
ment Alumni  Group. 

Actively  participate  In  professional  activi- 
ties, get  involved  at  work,  and  support  one 
another  within  the  same  geographical  loca- 
tion. It  is  challenging  to  utilize  your  organi- 
zational skills  around  career  field  specialties 
within  your  own  agency  and  with  other  fed- 
eral, sUte,  and  local  governmental  units. 

Although  Interns  are  usually  clustered  by 
class  year  and  geographical  location,  it  may 
make  sense  to  coordinate  field  activities  to 
Include  all  PMIs  and  PMI  alumni  located 
within  one  federal  region.  Doing  so  fosters 
networking  and  field  interns  can  learn  more 
from  each  other  through  their  assigned 
agencies. 

Policy  Implementation 

Deciding  the  level  within  the  organization 
at  which  the  internship  is  to  be  performed 
is  based  on  agency  need  and  personal 
choice.  It  may  also  depend  upon  the  Interns 
past  work  experience.  As  an  Intern,  It  Is  Im- 
portant to  blend  both  a  macro  and  micro 
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understanding  of  policy  implementation  and 
operational  functions  in  the  field. 

Those  more  effective  at  drafting  public 
policy  should  have  a  thorough  understand- 
ing of  how  this  policy  will  be  implemented 
and  how  it  will  affect  the  field's  operating 
procedures.  It  does  not  take  long  when  im- 
plementing higher  level  policy  to  realize 
how  Important  Its  effect  is  on  the  field. 
PMIs  in  Washington  work  on  broader  public 
policy  issues.  Interns  should  seriously  con- 
sider this  important  difference.  For  exam- 
ple, acquisition  Interns  must  learn  the  fun- 
damentals of  contracting  In  the  field  before 
thinking  of  working  on  contracting  policy  in 
Washington. 

Policy  should  be  tested  at  the  most  basic 
Implementing  process  levels  in  the  field. 
Providing  training  and  enough  time  for 
proper  implementation  is  critical.  Follow- 
through  with  periodic  field  visits  Is  neces- 
sary to  check  on  the  effectiveness  and  the 
efficiency  of  new  policy.  At  times  the  intent 
of  policy  is  lost  when  it  filters  Its  way  down 
to  the  field  operating  level  after  being  sub- 
jected to  various  higher  levels  of  Interpreta- 
tion. Interns  on  rotational  assignments 
often  work  In  capacities  where  they  experi- 
ence this  conflict  firsthand. 

Increased  Responsibility 

When  located  in  the  field,  most  field  In- 
terns are  utilized  Immediately  and  are 
placed  in  positions  of  greater  responsibility 
than  they  would  have  In  Washington.  In- 
terns often  fill  vacancies  due  to  federal 
hiring  freezes,  and  as  such,  are  expected  to 
step  right  Into  the  job,  perform  many  tasks 
with  a  lot  of  responsibility,  and  maintain  ag- 
gressive PMI  and  agency-related  training 
and  travel  schedules.  For  example,  the  turn- 
over rate  In  the  acquisition  career  field  is 
high  and  many  times  acquisition  interns  are 
learning  on  the  job  while  filling  a  critical 
seat  in  the  organization. 

Regardless  of  the  pressure,  field  interns 
should  assist  their  managers  and  rise  to  the 
challenges  presented  to  them  In  the  field 
when  filling  the  needs  that  vacancies  Inevi- 
tably create.  After  all,  as  future  managers, 
you  will  face  the  same  issues  with  Increas- 
ingly limited  resources.  Deciding  to  train  in 
the  field  Is  often  based  on  a  strong  belief 
that  in  order  to  impact  future  public  policy, 
a  full  understanding  of  how  the  field  level 
works  and  its  problems  Is  crucial.  The  prob- 
ability of  a  PMI  obtaining  future  superviso- 
ry experience  with  higher  responsibility  Is 
also  enhanced  in  the  field. 

BEYOND  THE  PMI  PROGRAM 

Rotational  Assignments 
The  highlight  of  the  PMI  program  is  rota- 
tional on-the-job  training  (OJT)  assign- 
ments. As  an  Intern,  it  is  Imperative  that 
you  are  exposed  to  various  management 
levels  within  an  agency.  You  should  attend 
higher  level  meetings,  assist  the  agency  in 
developing  managerial  problemsolvlng  tech- 
niques, and  understand  the  multifaceted 
issues  confronting  your  agency.  Depending 
upon  your  job  series  and  agency,  rotational 
assignments  vary  greatly. 

It  is  safe  to  state  that  no  Individual  In- 
ternship Is  exactly  the  same.  This  Is  due 
mainly  to  the  diverse  needs  and  expecta- 
tions of  various  agencies  with  differing  mis- 
sions and  to  the  diversity  of  PMIs.  Interns 
work  to  complement  and  help  the  agency 
achieve  its  goals.  It  is  not  unusual  for  PMIs 
to  have  cooperative  Interagency  agreements 
where  several  agencies  working  on  slmlliar 
projects  allow  Interns  to  crossover  from 
agency  to  agency.  The  most  common  rota- 
tion Is  gaining  departmental  level  experl- 
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ence  by  serving  an  agency  In  Washington 
and  at  the  regional  level  In  the  field. 

At  times,  it  is  difficult  comparing  yourself 
to  other  interns  who  have  what  are  per- 
ceived SIS  more  glamorous  rotational  assign- 
ments. In  certain  federal  agencies  like  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  or  the 
State  Department,  rotational  assignments 
may  involve  high-level  policy  decision  analy- 
sis or  exposure  to  international  Issues.  Keep 
in  mind  the  end  result  and  the  mission  of 
your  agency  if  your  agency  does  not  allow 
you  to  rotate.  If  you  are  learning  and  con- 
tributing to  your  agency,  your  experiences 
may  be  different  from  that  of  other  interns, 
but  not  necessarily  less  valuable. 

Generalise  verstis  Specialist  Training 

When  deciding  which  rotational  assign- 
ments to  take  determine  whether  you  are 
being  trained  as  a  generalist  or  as  a  special- 
ist within  a  si>eciflc  job  classification  series. 
F\illy  understanding  this  concept  allows  the 
Intern  to  plan  more  effectively.  For  exam- 
ple, being  trained  as  a  contract  negotiator  in 
the  1 102  job  series  demands  highly  special- 
l2sed  OJT  and  formal  education  In  acquisi- 
tion with  a  business  base. 

Management  intern  programs  tend  to  pro- 
mote more  generalist  training  techniques. 
However,  future  success  in  some  fields  such 
as  contracting  is  limited  without  specialized 
training.  It  is  important  to  analyze  what  cri- 
teria are  promoted  in  your  agency  aind 
within  your  career  field,  and  to  obtain  the 
appropriate  expertise.  No  one  can  take  this 
added  edge  away  from  you  and  it  will  make 
you  a  better  manager  to  your  agency  in  the 
long  term. 

You  and  your  agency  must  develop  a  trust 
for  future  growth  within  specific  career 
fields.  To  be  well-rounded  as  a  PMI,  be 
aware  of  your  position  and  exercise  your  op- 
tions cautiously.  If  you  are  being  trained 
solely  as  a  generalist,  search  for  opportuni- 
ties to  learn  about  more  specialized  areas 
within  your  assignment.  Likewise,  if  you  are 
limited  by  only  specialized  training,  exam- 
ine alternatives  to  keep  your  good  "general- 
ist" management  skills  fine-tuned  through- 
out your  specialized  training. 

The  key  to  success  is  flexibility  and  adapt- 
ability. The  learning  process  continues  if 
your  mind  is  open  to  alternatives.  Overall, 
your  success  dejjends  upon  the  quality  OJT 
received  from  your  coworkers  and  supervi- 
sors. Observe  and  adapt  to  differing  condi- 
tions and  management  styles,  because  you 
will  learn  a  lot  in  the  process  if  you  remain 
open  and  trust  those  at  higher  levels. 

Organizational  Structure 
Most  interns  admire  and  respect  their  co- 
workers, supervisors,  and  manaigers.  Grade 
level  should  not  matter.  At  every  level  in 
the  organization,  excellence  can  be 
achieved.  There  are  many  unsung  heroes. 
Those  with  the  greatest  amount  of  experi- 
ence and  time  In  federal  service  may  not 
hold  the  higher  positions.  Often  an  observ- 
ant intern  will  see  that  these  same  Individ- 
uals support  the  foundation  of  the  organiza- 
tional structure.  Without  them,  the  mission 
would  not  be  achieved. 

Interns  can  learn  a  great  deal  by  observ- 
ing and  examining  how  the  various  parts  of 
their  agency's  organization  support  the 
whole.  In  order  for  the  mission  to  be  suc- 
cessfully accomplished,  all  must  contribute 
the  very  best  they  can  offer.  An  intern 
should  perform  In  a  maimer  that  comple- 
ments the  work  of  others  In  the  unit. 
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upper  Level  Management  Support 

Executive  level  mmnagers  set  the  example 
and  tone  for  the  rest  of  the  agency.  Many 
members  of  the  Senior  Executive  Service 
(SES]  and  high-level  managers  contribute 
valuable  time  and  advice  by  serving  as  men- 
tors for  interns,  as  training  program  coordi- 
nators, and  as  PMI  cluster  group  leaders.  A 
cluster  group  is  made  up  of  about  30  PMIs. 
Outside  of  DC,  PMIs  are  clustered  by  geo- 
graphical region.  Regardless  of  location, 
cluster  groups  help  PMIs  networli  and  orga- 
nize additional  training  and  exposure  to  fed- 
eral issues  beyond  the  boundaries  of  one 
federal  agency. 

These  managers'  dedication,  commitment 
to  public  service,  and  extra  effort  on  behalf 
of  intern  training  programs  is  commenda- 
ble. Without  SES  and  high-level  manage- 
ment support  and  active  involvement,  the 
internship  would  not  be  as  effective. 

Unless  upper  management  sets  the  tone 
for  intern  acceptance,  quality  training  may 
not  occur  throughout  the  agency  through 
roUtional  assignments.  Cluster  group  lead- 
ers often  are  the  critical  link  in  an  agency  to 
coordinate  innovative  training  opportunities 
and  cluster  group  activities  such  as  those 
advanced  management  development  tech- 
niques conducted  by  the  PMI  Southern 
Cluster  Group  as  NASA's  Johnson  Space 
Center. 

Transitioning 

Real  learning  wiU  most  likely  occur  after 
the  intern  has  completed  all  rotational  as- 
signments and  is  actually  performing  on  his 
or  her  job.  Interns  need  to  step  back  and  ex- 
amine their  training.  During  the  internship, 
rotational  assignments  expose  you  to  short- 
term  training  assignments  only.  Analyze  the 
total  experiential  learning  process  to  gain  a 
full  understanding  of  your  internship. 

Once  the  internship  is  completed,  most  in- 
terns are  hired  by  an  agency  and  converted 
to  a  competitive  position.  Understand  that 
experience  can  only  be  replaced  with  experi- 
ence. For  example,  the  high  employee  turn- 
over rate  in  the  contract  negotiation  career 
field  means  that  many  experienced  negotia- 
tors govemmentwide  have  been  lost. 

Education  and  training  are  important  fac- 
tors, but  experience  is  as  important  when 
filling  future  permanent  vacancies.  Educa- 
tion can  complement  but  never  quite  re- 
place experience.  This  understanding  is 
critically  important  t>ecause  in  most  fields. 
common  sense  and  a  solid  track  record 
count. 

Promotions 

It  is  a  mistake  to  assume  higher  grades 
will  automatically  be  given  to  you  after 
being  converted  to  a  [>ermanent  position.  In 
fact,  higher  grades  will  never  automatically 
be  achieved.  In  most  cases,  interns  are  pro- 
vided with  training  to  work  toward  the  posi- 
tion at  their  targeted  grade  level  within  a 
Job  classification  series.  The  PMI  screening 
process  and  agency  interviews  measured 
your  potential  to  the  OS- 11  or  12  level, 
which  is  the  Journeyman/woman's  level. 

Unless  you  can  prove  to  your  superiors  (in 
a  competitive  arena  with  your  peers)  that 
you  can  function  at  higher  grades  before 
promotion,  you  may  not  be  in  contention  to 
go  any  higher.  In  other  words,  do  not  expect 
anything  without  hard  work,  long  hours, 
and  planning.  The  bottom  line  is  you  will 
only  achieve  what  you  are  willing  to  put 
into  the  effort.  A  little  luck  at  times  may 
help,  but  do  not  count  on  it.  Interns  should 
look  beyond  to  the  next  challenge  ahead. 
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future  Planning 

Look  beyond  the  present  and  plan  for  the 
future.  In  fact,  once  you  have  an  under- 
standing of  your  agency's  parameters,  it  is 
not  premature  to  extend  your  personal 
planning  for  five  years.  Incremental  plan- 
ning is  important  in  achieving  long-range 
career  goals. 

It  is  vitally  important  to  realize  that  your 
career  depends  upon  your  personal  involve- 
ment and  sacrifice.  If  you  are  honest  about 
personal  achievement,  you  should  develop 
future  career  plans.  Quick  achievement  of 
higher  grades  is  not  always  a  true  indicator 
of  success.  Interns  should  also  be  seeking 
methods  to  acquire  advanced  knowledge  in 
their  selected  career  field.  Keep  current  on 
where  your  agency  is  headed.  Know  who 
and  what  impacts  your  agency  and  pro- 
grams. If  you  are  not  privy  to  higher  level 
decisionmaking  and  policy,  seek  other  ave- 
nues to  educate  yourself.  Subscrllje  to  trade 
and  professional  journals.  General  Account- 
ing Office  and  Congressional  Budget  Office 
reports,  and  be  genuinely  Interested  in  what 
happens  to  your  project  after  it  leaves  your 
hands. 

Advancement  Through  Training 

Personally  examine  where  and  how  you 
fit  your  agency's  future  plans.  It  is  not  up  to 
the  government  to  provide  and  finance  your 
concept  of  professional  self-development.  If 
an  intern  or  any  employee  waits  to  be 
handed  education  and  training,  his  or  her 
options  for  higher  level  positions  become 
self-limiting.  Keep  in  mind  that  at  all  times 
your  career  is  up  to  you.  Risk-taking  is  im- 
portant to  future  success.  All  PMIs  took  a 
risk  during  the  application  screening,  com- 
petition, and  interview  phases  to  enter  the 
PMI  programs.  Adjusting  to  risk  takes  place 
everytime  a  PMI  rotates  to  the  next  assign- 
ment. 

A  word  of  caution:  do  not  get  too  comfort- 
able in  a  particular  Job  series.  Seek  out 
career  growth  opportunities  even  if  it  means 
additional  risk.  Keep  your  edge  sharp  with 
or  without  the  support  of  your  agency,  be- 
cause your  future  with  your  agency  depends 
upon  your  motivation  and  drive  to  stay  a 
valuable  asset  to  that  agency. 

Rapid  technological  changes  have  made 
continuing  adult  education  essential.  In 
order  to  keep  abreast  of  newly  emerging  sys- 
tems, it  is  imperative  that  training  become  a 
necessary  complement  to  the  work  per- 
formed on  the  Job. 

You  must  continue  to  apply  what  is 
learned  In  the  classroom,  blending  theoreti- 
cal and  practical  application  to  produce  an 
integrated  total  learning  experience  beyond 
the  PMI  program.  It  is  equally  important  to 
make  certain  there  is  a  balance  between  de- 
veloping good  generalist  management  skills 
and  fine  tuning  technical  proficiency  in  spe- 
cialized areas. 

In  the  final  analysis,  developing  yourself 
as  a  valuable  asset  and  future  federal  man- 
ager involves  risk-taking  and  sacrifice.  The 
future  will  be  challenging  within  the  federal 
service,  and  the  PMIs  ready  to  adjust  to  its 
dynamic  nature  will  be  the  future  leaders  of 
their  federal  agency.  Be  prepared  to  accept 
the  challenges  ahead. 

CONCLUSION 

The  internship  was  one  of  my  best  life  ex- 
jjerlences.  At  times,  it  was  a  very  difficult 
experience  filled  with  the  stress  of  learning 
a  new,  constantly  changing  career  field 
within  the  large  confines  of  federal  bu- 
reaucracy. The  acquisition  career  field  con- 
tinues to  evolve,  always  presenting  new  and 
exciting  challenges.   It  cannot  be  empha- 
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sized  enough  that  becoming  a  PMI  with  an 
agency  is  only  the  very  beginning.  Many 
PMIs  may  feel  just  surviving  the  OPM 
screening  process  was  an  end.  In  fact,  it  Lb 
actually  the  end  of  a  new  begliming.  My 
fellow  1986  interns  and  I  have  ended  one 
phase  of  our  careers  and  are  starting  an- 
other as  permanent  federal  employees. 

My  observations  and  experiences  are  in- 
tended to  further  the  goals  and  aspirations 
of  new  interns  who  are  Just  starting  federal 
careers.  I  have  found  you  will  only  get  out 
of  this  special  experience  what  you  put  into 
it!  Make  your  two  or  three  years  count  by 
building  a  solid  foundation.  Be  willing  to  go 
beyond  and  challenge  yourself  because  fed- 
eral service  demands  excellence. 


IN  MEMORY  OF  A  MAN  OP  REC- 
ONCILIATION: JEAN-MARIE  TJI- 
BAOU  OP  NEW  CALEDONIA 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 

OF  CALIPORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  23,  1989 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
saddened  to  hear  of  the  assassination  of 
Jean-Marie  Tjibaou  of  New  Caledonia  on  May 
4,  1989.  A  former  priest,  Tjibaou  was  the  key 
leader  who  advanced  the  resolution  on  the 
decades  old  self-determination  struggle  of  the 
people  of  New  Caledonia  by  signing  a  peace 
agreement  last  year  with  French  Prime  Minis- 
ter Michel  Rocard.  While  violence  was  advo- 
cated by  militant  separatists  as  a  means  to 
achieve  independence  from  France,  Mr.  Tji- 
baou used  diplomacy,  dialog  and  the  political 
process  to  gain  recognition  of  the  political  as- 
pirations of  his  followers.  He  was  considered 
to  be  the  only  leader  who  could  reconcile  the 
often  strident  and  divergent  views  of  the 
proindependence  factions. 

New  Caledonia  is  a  French  overseas  terri- 
tory comprising  a  large  island  group  to  the 
east  of  Australia  and  populated  by  two  princi- 
pal groups:  the  Kanaks  or  indigenous  people 
and  settlers  from  France,  Asia,  and  other  Pa- 
cific islands.  The  Kanaks  comprise  less  than 
50  percent  of  the  population  and  are  divided 
according  to  political  status  preference.  A  ma- 
jority of  the  indigenous  people  want  some 
form  of  sovereignty  while  the  rest  favor  con- 
tinued association  with  metropolitan  France. 

Jean-Marie  Tjibaou  was  the  most  respected 
and  well-known  separatist  leader  in  New  Cale- 
donia who  sought  change  by  engaging  in  the 
political  process,  while  others  openly  urged 
war  with  France.  In  spite  of  the  status-related 
death  of  his  brothers  some  years  ago,  Tjibaou 
continued  his  peaceful  activism  and  tolerance 
of  militant  separatists  and  anti-independence 
radicals.  Tjibaou  recognized,  but  did  not  agree 
with  the  preference  of  those  of  his  fellow  is- 
landers who  advocated  for  continued  associa- 
tion with  metropolitan  France.  Both  he  and 
pro-France  Kanak  leaders  acknowledged  the 
importance  of  openly  discussing  their  views  if 
a  solution  to  the  self-determination  problem 
were  to  be  realized. 

On  September  30,  1986,  I  hosted  a  confer- 
ence at  the  Capitol  entitled  "Oceania  at  a 
Crossroad:  Strategic  Consideration  for  the 
Western    Alliance."    The    speakers    included 
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Jean-Marie  Tjibaou,  president  of  the  Kanak 
Liberation  Front,  Dick  Ukeiwe,  President  of  the 
territory  assembly  and  leader  of  the  pro- 
France  coalition  and  Gaston  Flosse,  President 
of  French  Polynesia  and  Secretary  of  State  for 
South  Pacific  Affairs.  I  believe  this  may  have 
been  the  first  time  that  these  South  Pacific 
leaders,  who  were  proponents  of  different 
status  relations  with  France,  spoke  together  in 
an  international  forum  relating  to  this  emotion- 
ally and  politically-charged  issue. 

At  the  time,  I  questioned  the  effectiveness 
of  a  conference  which  would  likely  involve  the 
volatile  issue  of  French  Pacific  temtories. 
However,  I  believed  a  real  benefit  existed  in 
having  these  prominent  Pacific  leaders  air 
their  different  political  philosophies  in  a  neutral 
fomm. 

The  highlight  of  the  conference  was  the 
powerful  oratory  of  the  French  Pacific  territori- 
al speakers.  They  were  eloquent  and  emphat- 
ic of  their  views,  yet  in  a  most  respectful  way. 
Perhaps  in  part,  because  they  were  speaking 
here,  at  the  worid's  foremost  democratic  insti- 
tution. 

I  was  most  pleased  last  year  to  hear  of  the 
signing  of  the  peace  agreement,  or  Matignon 
accords,  between  the  French  Government. 
Jean-Marie  Tjibaou,  and  pro-French  leader, 
Jacque  Lafleur.  The  accords  provided  for  in- 
creased self-government  for  the  people  of 
New  Caledonia  during  a  10-year  transitional 
period.  France  also  agreed  to  a  referendum 
on  independence  at  the  end  of  the  transition. 
It  appeared  that  the  consummation  of  a  self- 
determination  process  would  end  the  often 
violent  struggle  for  New  Caledonia's  political 
identity. 

Tjibaou  knew  that  resolving  New  Caledo- 
nia's political  status  through  an  agreement 
which  reflected  the  consensus  views  of  all 
Kanaks  and  actually  provided  for  measureable 
progress  would  best  serve  the  welfare  of  the 
people.  His  signing  of  the  peace  accords  with 
the  anti-independence  leader  and  the  Prime 
Minister  of  France  marks  the  most  important 
event  in  the  islands'  self-determination  evolu- 
tion. 

What  a  shame  that  Jean-Marie  Tjibaou  lost 
his  life  at  the  hand  of  a  militant  separatist  who 
shared  the  same  ultimate  political  status  ot>- 
jective  but  disagreed  as  to  the  means.  Unfor- 
tunately, many  would  not  accept  that  peace 
and  reconciliation  could  deliver  what  war  and 
belligerence  had  not. 

Prime  Minister  Rocard  of  France,  upon 
hearing  of  Tjibaou's  death  stated,  "The  Kanak 
community  loses  a  generous  leader,  New  Cal- 
edonia a  man  of  reconciliation,  and  I  lose  a 
friend."  I  believe  the  entire  Pacific  community, 
of  which  the  United  States  is  part,  has  suf- 
fered a  great  loss.  However,  it  is  my  hope  that 
we  remember  Jean-Marie  Tjibaou's  achieve- 
ments through  reconciliation  and  his  active 
peaceful  engagement  in  the  democratic  politi- 
cal process. 

I  join  with  those  who  hope  that  all  factions 
in  New  Caledonia  will  move  toward  with  the 
Matignon  plan  as  a  fitting  tribute  and  memorial 
to  the  vision  of  Jean-Marie  Tjibaou. 
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CUT  OFF  AID  TO  THE  AFGHAN 
REBELS 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or  CALirORHIA 
IW  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  23,  1989 
Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  article  written  by  Congressman 
Anthony  Beilenson,  which  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times  on  May  22. 

As  the  gentleman  from  California  points  out, 
the  original  goal  of  United  States  aid  to  the 
Afghan  rebels  was  to  force  the  withdrawal  of 
Soviet  troops  from  Afghanistan.  Now  that  that 
goal  has  been  accomplished,  the  Bush  admin- 
istration should  use  this  opportunity  to  negoti- 
ate an  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  on  a 
cutoff  of  all  aid  to  Afghanistan. 

Continued  aid  to  the  rebels  inconectly 
sends  the  message  that  the  United  States  is 
interested  in  inten^ening  in  the  internal  affairs 
of  Afghanistan.  This  is  certainly  not  our  policy, 
and  bringing  an  end  to  United  States  aid  to 
Afghanistan  would  make  that  clear. 

I  would  like  to  insert  Mr.  Beilenson's  article 
in  the  Record,  and  I  commend  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues. 

End  Aid  to  the  Atghaw  Rebels 
(By  Anthony  C.  Beilenson) 
Washimgton.— The  Bush  Administration 
missed  an  important  opportunity  to  bring 
an  end  to  U.S.  involvement  in  Afghanistan 
when  SecreUry  of  State  James  Baker  failed 
to  pursue  the  subject  during  his  visit  to 
Moscow  last  week. 

Supplying  military  aid  to  the  Afghan 
rebels  is  no  longer  in  our  interest  now  that 
the  Soviets  have  withdrawn.  If  the  Bush 
Administration  won't  cut  off  this  aid  then 
Congress  must  do  it  for  the  Administration. 
The  United  States'  original  goal  in  arming 
the  mujahedeen  was  crystal-clear:  The 
Soviet  Union  had  invaded  this  nonaligned, 
fiercely  independent  country,  and  we 
wanted  to  help  the  indigenous  resistance 
forces  oust  the  occupying  army. 

It  was  an  instance  where  American  inter- 
vention in  the  affairs  of  another  nation  was 
clearly  the  right  thing  to  do. 

To  the  surprise  of  many  in  the  interna- 
tional community,  our  intervention  worked. 
Ten  years  after  the  Soviet  Army  occupied 
Kabul,  it  troops  have  retreated  across  the 
northern  border— a  significant  victory  for 
the  Afghan  people  and  the  United  States. 

But  now  that  we  have  achieved  our  goal, 
we  ought  to  get  out  of  Afghanistan  before 
our  foreign  pwlicy  success  turns  Into  a  disas- 
ter. 

By  continuing  to  send  weapons  to  the 
rebels,  we  are  risking  all  the  l)enefits  we 
have  gained,  since  the  Afghans  are  begin- 
ning to  turn  their  anger— once  directed  at 
the  Soviets— toward  the  U.S.  for  helping  to 
prolong  the  war  and  the  killing  in  this  war- 
weary  nation. 

Our  continued  intervention  raises  ques- 
tions about  who  we  are  supporting,  and 
why.  The  resistance  has  never  been  a  imi- 
fied  political  movement  but  rather  a  loose 
coalition  of  at  least  seven  separate  factions 
that  often  are  paralyzed  by  infighting  and 
squabbling. 

By  providing  aid  selectively  to  the  bicker- 
ing factions,  the  U.S.  Is  undermining  the 
rebels'  struggling  efforts  to  forge  a  consen- 
sus in  military  or  political   strategy— and 
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stirring  up  a  lot  of  anti-American  sentiment 
in  the  process. 

Moreover,  some  of  the  largest  and  best 
equipped  factions  are  made  up  of  Islamic 
fundamentalists  whose  goals  for  a  new  Af- 
ghanistan are  in  stark  contrast  with  our 
own. 

We  may  have  been  willing  to  ignore  the 
ideology  of  the  rebels  while  they  were  fight- 
ing the  Soviets,  but  now  that  they  are  fight- 
ing only  their  own  countrymen  and  are 
trying  to  form  a  new  post-occupation  gov- 
ernment as  well,  we  face  an  entirely  differ- 
ent situation  that  demands  a  cutoff  of  our 
military  aid. 

Even  if  we  were  supporting  factions  that 
were  clearly  aligned  with  the  U.S.,  it  was 
never  our  goal  to  install  a  pro-American 
client  government.  Ultimately,  of  course, 
the  U.S.  would  like  to  see  a  broad-based  pop- 
ular government  in  Kabul,  with  prospects 
for  long-term  stability  and  a  friendly  view 
towtu-d  American  interests  in  southwest 
Asia.  But  we  have  no  business  telling  the  Af- 
ghans what  kind  of  government  they  should 
establish. 

Of  course,  U.S.  aid  to  the  mujahedeen  is 
not  the  only  issue.  Soviet  military  support 
for  President  Najibullah's  regime  is  also  a 
serious  obstacle  to  Afghan  self-determina- 
tion. Yet  the  Bush  Administration  remains 
unwilling  to  negotiate  with  the  Soviets  for  a 
mutul  cutoff  of  all  military  aid  to  Afghani- 
stan. 

So  ftir,  U.S.  support  for  the  resistance  has 
t>een  especially  popular  in  Congress.  But  as 
the  American  people  begin  to  realize  that 
we  are  now  mired  in  another  country's 
messy,  protracted  civil  war  and  are  sending 
weapons  to  Islamic  fundamentalists,  Con- 
gressional support  will  certainly  erode. 

Before  that  happens,  the  Administration 
would  be  wise  to  seize  the  moment  suid  an- 
nounce a  new  U.S.  proposal  for  an  Ameri- 
can-Soviet hands-off  policy  in  Afghanistan. 

Military  aid  to  the  rel)els  was  morally  de- 
fensible and  wisely  supported  by  the  inter- 
national community. 

It  has  been  a  success.  Now  let's  take  satis- 
faction in  our  achievement  and  gracefully 
retire,  leaving  the  task  of  building  a  new 
government  to  the  Afghan  people. 


ISRAEL'S  PEACE  PLAN  IS  A 
POSITIVE  STEP 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

or  FXORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  23,  1989 
Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us 
hope  that  the  Palestinians  will  finally  realize 
that  the  time  has  come  to  wori<  constmctively 
toward  a  peaceful  settlement  with  Israel.  The 
Palestinians  living  in  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza 
have  much  to  gain  from  taking  steps  which 
will  lead  to  a  permanent  solution. 

Like  the  automony  plan  offered  in  the  his- 
toric Camp  David  accords,  Israel's  offer  of 
democratic  elections  in  the  West  Bank  and 
Gaza  may  not  offer  everthing  the  Palestinians 
want.  Elections,  however,  would  give  them  a 
political  opportunity  to  build,  to  have  a  voice  in 
their  own  future,  and  to  prove  to  the  wortd 
that  they  are  politically  mature  enough  to 
emerge  from  the  limiting  physical  expression 
of  the  intifada  to  claiming  a  serious,  constoic- 
tive  role  as  a  partner  for  peace.  There  Is  in- 
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creasing  skepticism  about  the  ability  of  the 
Palestinians  and  their  supporters  to  fashion  an 
acceptable  leadership  that  can  make  any  seri- 
ous progress  toward  serving  their  interests. 
Tliat  skepticism  will  only  be  reinforced  if  the 
Palestinians  reiect  tfte  offer  Israel  has  made. 

For  some  time,  the  PLO  has  not  represent- 
ed the  true  interests  of  the  Palestinians  In  the 
West  Bank  and  Gaza.  The  inability  to  go 
beyond  talk  and  public  relations  is  a  self-de- 
feating tactic,  not  a  strategy  to  achieve  suc- 
cess. The  recent  example  of  seeking  admit- 
tance to  the  World  Health  Organization  does 
not  inspire  confkjence  in  Its  leadership.  If  will- 
ing, the  PLO  could  allow  Palestinians  the  free- 
dom to  elect  representatives  to  conduct 
meaningful  peace  negotiations. 

Maximalist  in  all  PLO  responses  to  peace 
offers,  the  Palestinians  are  today  paying  the 
price  of  at>andonment  by  so-called  supporters. 
^4ow  is  the  time  for  the  Palestinians  to  look 
out  for  their  future  while  there  is  still  opportu- 
nity to  do  so.  Elections  are  a  way  to  start  tf>e 
process  and  build  an  infrastructure  that  can 
lead  to  more  gains.  Involvement  must  come 
before  self-rule  is  possible.  A  transition  period 
without  violence  is  a  necessary  step  toward  a 
negotiated  permanent  solution.  The  sooner  it 
starts,  tfie  better. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  insert  Into  the 
Record  ttie  principles  of  Israel's  peace  initia- 
tive. 

A  Peack  Initiative  by  the  Government  or 
Israel 

GENERAL 

1.  This  document  presents  the  principles 
of  a  political  initiative  of  the  Government 
of  Israel  which  deals  with  the  continuation 
of  the  peace  process:  the  termination  of  the 
state  of  war  with  the  Arab  states:  a  solution 
(or  the  Judea,  Samaria  and  the  Gaza  dis- 
trict: peace  with  Jordan;  and  a  resolution  of 
the  problem  of  the  residents  of  the  refugee 
camps  in  Judea.  Samaria  and  the  Gaza  dis- 
trict. 

2.  The  document  includes: 

A.  The  principles  upon  which  the  initia- 
tive is  l>ased. 

B.  Details  of  the  processes  for  its  imple- 
mentation. 

C.  Reference  to  the  subject  of  the  elec- 
tions under  consideration.  Further  details 
relating  to  the  elections  as  well  as  other 
subjects  of  the  initiative  will  t>e  dealt  with 
separately. 

BASIC  premises 

3.  The  initiative  is  founded  upon  the  as- 
sumption that  there  is  a  national  consensus 
for  it  on  the  basis  of  the  basic  guidelines  of 
the  Government  of  Israel,  including  the  fol- 
lowing points: 

A.  Israel  yearns  for  peace  and  the  continu- 
ation of  the  political  process  by  means  of 
direct  negotiations  based  on  the  principles 
of  the  Camp  E>avid  accords. 

A.  Israel  opposes  the  establishment  of  an 
additional  Palestinian  state  in  the  Gaza  dis- 
trict and  in  the  area  between  Israel  and 
Jordan. 

B.  Israel  will  not  conduct  negotiations 
with  the  PLO. 

C.  There  will  be  no  change  in  the  status  of 
Judea,  Samaria  and  Gaza  other  than  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  basic  guidelines  of  the 
government. 

SUBJECTS  TO  BE  DEALT  WITH  IN  THE  PEACE 
PROCESS 

4.  Israel  views  as  important  that  the  peace 
between  Israel  and  Egypt,   based   on   the 
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Camp  David  accords,  will  serve  as  a  corner- 
stone for  enlarging  the  circle  of  peace  in  the 
region,  and  calls  for  a  common  endeavor  for 
the  strengthening  of  the  peace  and  its  ex- 
tension, through  continued  consultation. 

A.  Israel  calls  for  the  establishment  of 
peace  relations  l)etween  it  and  those  Arab 
states  which  still  maintain  a  state  of  war 
with  it,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  a  com- 
prehensive settlement  for  the  Arab-Israel 
conflict,  including  recognition,  direct  negoti- 
ations, ending  the  boycott,  diplomatic  rela- 
tions, cessation  of  hostile  activity  in  Interna- 
tional institutions  or  forums  and  regional 
and  bilateral  cooperation. 

B.  Israel  calls  for  an  international  endeav- 
or to  resolve  the  problem  of  the  residents  of 
the  Arab  refugee  camps  in  Judea,  Samaria 
and  the  Gaza  district  in  order  to  improve 
their  living  conditions  and  to  rehabilitate 
them.  Israel  is  prepared  to  t>e  a  partner  in 
this  endeavor. 

C.  In  order  to  advance  the  political  negoti- 
ation process  leading  to  peace,  Israel  pro- 
poses free  and  democratic  elections  among 
the  Palestinian  Arab  inhabitants  of  Judea, 
Samaria  and  the  Gaza  district  in  an  atmos- 
phere devoid  of  violence,  threats  and  terror. 
In  these  elections  a  representation  will  be 
chosen  to  conduct  negotiations  for  a  transi- 
tional period  of  self-rule.  This  period  will 
constitute  a  test  for  coexistence  and  coop- 
eration. At  a  later  stage,  negotiations  will  be 
conducted  for  a  permanent  solution,  during 
which  all  the  proposed  options  for  an 
agreed  settlement  will  t>e  examined,  and 
peace  between  Israel  and  Jordan  will  be 
achieved. 

D.  All  the  alKive  mentioned  steps  should 
be  dealt  with  simultaneously. 

E.  The  details  of  what  has  been  men- 
tioned In  (D)  above  will  tje  given  below. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  CONSTmrriNG  THE  INITIATIVE 

Stages: 

5.  The  initiative  is  based  on  two  stages: 

A.  Stage  A— A  transitional  period  for  an 
interim  agreement. 

B.  Stage  B— Permanent  solution. 

6.  The  interlock  between  the  stages  is  a 
timetable  on  which  the  plan  is  built:  the 
peace  process  delineated  by  the  initiative  is 
based  on  resolutions  242  and  338,  upon 
which  the  Camp  David  accords  are  founded. 

Timetable: 

7.  The  transitional  period  will  continue 
for  five  years. 

8.  As  soon  as  possible,  but  not  later  than 
the  third  year  after  the  beginning  of  the 
transitional  period,  negotiations  for  achiev- 
ing a  permanent  solution  will  begin. 

PARTIES  PARTICIPATING  IN  THE  NEGOTIATIONS 
IN  BOTH  STAGES 

9.  The  parties  participating  in  the  negotia- 
tions for  the  first  stage  (the  interim  agree- 
ment) shall  include  Israel  and  the  elected 
representation  of  the  Palestinian  Arab  in- 
habitants of  Judea,  Samaria  and  the  Gaza 
district.  Jordan  and  Egypt  will  be  invited  to 
participate  in  these  negotiations  if  they  so 
desire. 

10.  The  parties  participating  in  the  negoti- 
ations for  the  second  stage  (permanent  solu- 
tion) shall  include  Israel  and  the  elected 
representation  of  the  Palestinian  Arab  in- 
habitants of  Judea,  Samaria  and  the  Gaza 
district,  as  well  as  Jordan:  furthermore, 
Egypt  may  participate  in  these  negotiations. 
In  negotiations  between  Israel  and  Jordan, 
in  which  the  elected  representation  of  the 
Palestinian  Arab  inhabitants  of  Judea,  Sa- 
maria and  the  Gaza  district  wiU  participate, 
the  peace  treaty  t>etween  Israel  and  Jordan 
will  l>e  concluded. 
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Sul>stance  of  the  transitional  period: 

11.  During  the  trtmsitional  period  the  Pal- 
estinian Arab  inhabitants  of  Judea,  Samaria 
and  the  Gaza  district  will  be  accorded  self- 
rule,  by  means  of  which  they  will,  them- 
selves, conduct  their  affairs  of  daily  life. 
Israel  will  continue  to  be  responsible  for  se- 
curity, foreign  affairs  and  all  matters  con- 
cerning Israeli  citizens  in  Judea,  Samaria 
and  the  Gaza  district.  Topics  involving  the 
implementation  of  the  plan  for  self-rule  will 
he  con;5idered  and  decided  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  negotiations  for  an  Interim 
agreement. 

Sut>stance  of  the  permanent  solution: 

12.  In  the  negotiations  for  a  permanent 
solution,  every  party  shall  be  entitled  to 
present  for  discussion  all  the  subjects  it  may 
wish  to  raise. 

13.  The  aim  of  the  negotiations  should  be: 

A.  The  achievement  of  a  permanent  solu- 
tion acceptable  to  the  negotiating  parties. 

B.  Ttie  arrangements  for  peace  and  bor- 
ders between  Israel  and  Jordan. 

DETAILS  OF  THE  PROCESS  FOR  THE 
IMPLEMENTATION  OF  THE  INITIATIVE 

14.  First  and  foremost,  dialogue  and  basic 
agreement  by  the  Palestinian  Arab  inhabit- 
ants of  Judea,  Samaria  and  the  Gaza  dis- 
trict, as  well  as  Egypt  and  Jordan  if  they 
wish  to  take  part,  as  above  mentioned,  in 
the  negotiations  on  the  principles  constitut- 
ing the  initiative. 

15.  A.  Immediately  afterwards  will  follow 
the  stage  of  preparations  and  implementa- 
tion of  the  election  process  in  which  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  Palestinian  Arab  inhabit- 
ants of  Judea,  Samaria  and  Gaza  will  be 
elected.  This  representation: 

I.  Shall  be  a  partner  to  the  conduct  of  ne- 
gotiations for  the  transitional  period  (inter- 
im agreement). 

II.  Shall  constitute  the  self-governing  au- 
thority in  the  course  of  the  transitional 
period. 

III.  Shall  be  the  central  Palestinian  com- 
ponent, subject  to  agreement  after  three 
years,  in  the  negotiations  for  the  permanent 
solution. 

B.  In  the  period  of  the  preparations  and 
implementation  there  shall  be  a  calming  of 
the  violence  in  Judea,  Samaria  and  the 
Gaza  district. 

16.  As  to  the  substance  of  the  elections,  it 
is  recommended  that  a  proposal  of  regional 
elections  be  adopted,  the  details  of  which 
shall  be  determined  in  further  discussions. 

17.  Every  Palestinian  Arab  residing  in 
Judea.  Samaria  and  the  Gaza  district,  who 
shall  be  elected  by  the  inhabitants  to  repre- 
sent them— after  having  submitted  his  can- 
didacy in  accordance  with  the  detailed  docu- 
ment which  shall  determine  the  subject  of 
the  elections— may  be  a  legitimate  partici- 
pant in  the  conduct  of  negotiations  with 
Israel. 

18.  The  elections  shall  be  free,  democratic 
and  secret. 

19.  Immediately  after  the  election  of  the 
Palestinian  representation,  negotiations 
shall  be  conducted  with  it  on  an  interim 
agreement  for  a  transitional  period  which 
shall  continue  for  five  years,  as  mentioned 
above.  In  these  negotiations,  the  parties 
shall  determine  all  the  subjects  relating  to 
the  substance  to  the  self-rule  and  the  ar- 
rangements necessary  for  its  implementa- 
tion. 

20.  As  soon  as  possible,  but  not  later  than 
the  third  year  after  the  establishment  of 
the  self-rule,  negotiations  for  a  permanent 
solution  shall  begin.  During  the  whole 
period  of  these  negotiations  until  the  sign- 
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ing  of  the  agreement  for  a  permanent  solu- 
tion, the  self-rule  shall  continue  in  effect  as 
determined  in  the  negotiations  for  an  inter- 
im agreement. 


INGLEWOOD:  THE  ALL-AMERICA 
CITY 


HON.  JUUAN  C.  DIXON 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  23,  1989 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,'  hats  off  to  the  city 
of  Inglewood.  Last  year  it  was  the  home  of 
basketball's  world  champions,  the  Lakers.  And 
now,  it  has  just  been  named  a  1 989  All-Amer- 
ica City  by  the  National  Civil  League.  Con- 
gratulations to  Mayor  Ed  Vincent,  the  city 
council,  and  all  the  people  of  Inglewood.  I  am 
privileged  to  have  parts  of  Inglewood  in  my 
congressional  district. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  Inglewood  de- 
serves the  All-America  City  honor.  Its  educa- 
tional, health  care,  and  sports  facilities  are 
first-rate.  It  is  an  ethnically  diverse  city- 
blacks,  whites,  Hispanics,  and  Asians— with 
good,  harmonious  relations  between  the  vari- 
ous groups. 

But  perhaps  most  important,  the  people  of 
Inglewood  care  about  their  city  and  show  it 
through  community  activism  and  civic  partici- 
pation. Whether  on  the  school  board,  in  neigh- 
borhood or  professional  groups,  in  churches, 
or  as  members  of  the  Laker  organization, 
Inglewood's  residents  give  of  themselves  to 
make  their  community  a  better  place  to  live.  I 
am  glad  to  see  this  recognized  nationwide. 
Inglewood  is  indeed  an  All-America  City. 

Inglewood  has  gained  its  reputation  by  or- 
ganizing people,  programs,  and  resources  to 
tackle  the  tough  problems  of  drug  abuse  and 
gang  violence. 

The  dty  last  year  initiated  a  Drug  Abuse  Re- 
sistance Education  [DARE]  Program  designed 
to  develop  positive  self  esteem  and  values 
that  will  enable  youngsters  to  resist  the  peer 
pressures  to  take  drugs  or  join  gangs.  Every 
public  school  in  Inglewood  is  participating  in 
this  program.  Almost  3,000  students  have 
completed  it— according  to  city  officials,  not 
one  has  yet  been  in  trouble  with  the  law. 

Impetus  for  the  DARE  Program  came  not 
from  outside  the  city  but  from  grassroots  ac- 
tivism within  the  community.  Civic  groups,  in- 
cluding the  Inglewood  Coalition  Against  Dmgs, 
organized  a  walk-a-thon  to  promote  the  pro- 
gram. Hundreds  of  volunteers,  joined  by  Laker 
team  members,  turned  the  walk-a-thon  into  a 
successful  fundraising  and  public  education 
event.  The  community  has  shown  that  it  is 
united  to  fight  the  scourge  of  drugs  at  the 
most  basic  level— with  our  youngsters. 

But  the  people  of  Inglewood  also  know  that 
it  is  not  enough  to  educate  only  students.  The 
entire  community  must  also  be  educated.  That 
is  why  the  city  drew  on  both  public  and  private 
resources  to  create  the  antidoig  advertising 
project— a  program  to  publicize  the  police  de- 
partment's successful  "reverse  sting"  oper- 
ations against  drug  sales.  This  program,  which 
has  attracted  nationwide  attention  and  mas- 
sive local  support,  was  designed  to  intimidate 
potential  dmg  buyers  and  show  what  the  city 
was  doing  against  drugs.  It  has  had  the  de- 
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sired  effect  on  drug  sales:  dmg  arrests 
dropped  30  percent  during  the  3  main  months 
of  the  campaign,  and  more  than  20  percent 
for  the  rest  of  the  year. 

The  citizens  of  Inglewood  have  also  put 
their  money  behind  their  community  needs. 
City  residents  overwhelmingly  voted  to  levy  a 
new  tax  on  themselves  to  fund  a  special  20 
police  officer  crime  suppression  unit.  Support 
for  this  initiative  came  from  a  broad  coalition 
of  community  groups,  educators,  business 
leaders,  and  law  enforcement  officials— known 
as  the  Inglewood  Coalition  for  Police  Support. 
Meetings,  hearings,  and  an  aggressive  public 
information  campaign  brought  home  the  need 
for  this  unit,  and  the  public  responded  by 
passing  the  measure  with  a  78-percent 
margin,  making  Inglewood  the  first  assess- 
ment district  in  the  State  of  California  to  fi- 
nance police  services. 

The  city  has  established  many  other  pro- 
grams that  place  it  at  the  cutting  edge  of 
urban  American  living.  For  example,  it  has 
dealt  with  noise  pollution  from  the  LAX  Airport 
by  helping  families  relocate  to  quieter  areas 
and  redeveloping  residential  areas  near  LAX 
into  commercial  and  industrial  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  Inglewood  have 
shown  that  citizen  action  and  civic  pride  are 
indispensable  building  blocks  for  a  better 
community  and  quality  of  life.  Inglewood  was 
1  of  only  10  cities  chosen  for  the  All-America 
City  honor  out  of  109  that  applied.  A  better 
choice  could  not  have  been  made.  Congratu- 
lations again  to  the  people  of  Inglewood. 
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dition,  three  representatives  from  Nova  will  be 
invited  to  attend  a  national  recognition  cere- 
mony in  Washington  this  fall.  As  worthwhile  as 
these  rewards  are,  the  true  reward  is  the  pride 
that  the  faculty,  the  students,  the  parents,  and 
the  community  at  large  can  take  from  this 
great  honor.  In  a  day  where  our  educational 
system  is  often  attacked  and  ridiculed,  it  is 
very  gratifying  for  me,  as  a  Congressman  and 
as  a  parent,  to  see  young  men  and  women 
who  are  willing  to  work  very  hard  to  excel  in 
their  scholastic  endeavors. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  paying 
tribute  to  the  many  wonderful  people  who 
made  this  honor  possible.  My  sincerest  con- 
gratulations to  the  students  and  faculty  of 
Nova  High  School. 


NOVA  HIGH  SCHOOL— AN 
OUTSTANDING  SCHOOL 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  SMITH 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  23,  1989 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  your  attention  a  school  of  na- 
tional excellence— Nova  High  School  of 
Davie,  FL. 

It  is  my  privilege  to  announce  that  Nova 
High  School,  located  in  my  district,  was  re- 
cently chosen  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Edu- 
cation as  one  of  the  218  outstanding  second- 
ary schools  in  the  Nation. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  through 
its  School  Recognition  Program,  identified  a 
diverse  group  of  outstanding  public  and  pri- 
vate secondary  schools  throughout  the  Nation 
that  are  unusually  effective  in  educating  their 
students  with  the  resources  available  to  them. 
A  total  of  629  schools  were  nominated  for  this 
prestigious  honor,  from  which  263  were 
chosen  for  onsight  visits  by  a  departmental 
review  panel.  Among  the  many  criteria  used  in 
making  the  final  decision  was  student 
achievement,  teaching  environment,  learning 
environment,  parent  and  community  involve- 
ment, institutional  vitality,  leadership,  geogra- 
phy, and  curriculum  reform,  with  emphasis  this 
past  year  on  the  latter  two.  It  was  only  after 
this  intensive  review  process  was  complete 
that  the  final  218  schools  were  selected. 

As  a  tribute  to  their  excellence  and  achieve- 
ment, Nova  High  School  will  receive  a  cere- 
monial plaque  and  a  flag  of  excellence.  In  ad- 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  ANDROS  'ANDY" 
KARPEROS 


HON.  VIC  FAZIO 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  23,  1989 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
salute  a  dear  friend  of  mine,  Andros  "Andy" 
Karperos,  who  will  retire  as  the  superintendent 
of  the  Yuba  City  Unified  School  District  on 
July  1,  1989,  after  35  years  of  distinguished 
public  service. 

Andy  has  served  his  country,  community, 
and  profession  in  an  exemplary  fashion.  He 
served  in  the  U.S.  Army  from  1943  through 
1946,  and  fought  in  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge 
during  World  War  II.  After  the  war,  he  worked 
as  a  cartographic  photogrammetrist  with  the 
U.S.  Geological  Survey  and  as  an  assessor  in 
Solano  County,  CA. 

In  1954,  he  began  his  distinguished  career 
as  an  educator,  working  first  as  a  teacher  with 
the  Dixon,  CA,  Unified  School  District.  Andy 
and  his  family,  in  1960,  moved  to  Yuba  City, 
CA,  where  they  have  lived  ever  since.  Andy 
started  as  a  school  principal  in  Yuba  City,  but 
3  years  later  he  became  a  district  superintend- 
ent for  the  Lincoln  Elementary  School  District. 
In  1966,  fie  was  promoted  to  director  of  spe- 
cial services  for  the  Yuba  City  Unified  School 
District,  and  in  1 972  took  the  helm  as  superin- 
tendent of  the  district  for  the  next  17  years. 

All  told,  Andy  has  t}een  an  outstanding 
school  administrator  for  over  29  years.  Under 
his  direction  and  leadership,  the  Yuba  City 
School  District  has  grown  to  become  a  model 
for  our  State. 

Many  know  Andy  for  those  outstanding  ac- 
complishments, but  I  also  know  Andy  for  his 
deep  commitment  to  his  family.  I  have  been 
fortunate  to  have  Andy's  wife  Ann  on  my  staff 
for  the  past  9  years.  Ann  is  a  true  professional 
and  a  valuable  asset  to  my  staff.  I  have  been 
with  the  Karperos  family  through  the  mar- 
riages of  their  children  Nina,  Nan,  and  Kurt 
and  the  births  of  their  grandchildren.  I've  seen 
Andy's  strength,  compassion,  and  commit- 
ment in  each  member  of  his  family.  Among  his 
many  accomplishments  there  is  none  greater 
than  Andy's  success  with  instilling  those  re- 
mari<able  characteristics  to  his  children  and 
our  future. 

Andy  has  also  shown  deep  commitment  to 
the  Yuba  City/Marysville  Community.  He  is  an 
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active  member  of  St.  John's  Episcopal 
Church,  a  past  chairman  of  the  Association  of 
California  School  Administrators  Legislative 
Action  Committee,  a  past  member  of  the  Yuba 
City  Recreation  Commission.  After  his  retire- 
ment, Andy  plans  to  stay  active  in  the  commu- 
nity. As  the  son  of  immigrants,  he  intends  to 
spend  much  of  his  time  helping  newcomers  to 
America  assimilate  into  our  society  through 
teaching  citizenship  classes. 

All  students,  teachers,  and  educators  in  all 
capacities  have  benefited  from  his  unique  tal- 
ents and  hard  work.  The  high  degree  of  loyal- 
ty, dedication,  and  professionalism  Andy  has 
shown  throughout  his  career  will  be  missed  by 
all  wtx)  have  had  the  opportunity  to  work  with 
Nm.  With  respect  and  admiration.  I  congratu- 
late Andy  on  his  retirement  and  extend  my 
best  wishes  for  the  future  to  him  and  his 
family. 


IN  HONOR  OF  THE  ANNUAL 
CALL  TO  CONSCIENCE  VIGIL 


UMI 


HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 

or  KEW  YORK 
nr  THE  HOITSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  23.  1989 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
thank  my  distinguished  colleagues,  Congress- 
men Peter  Kostmayer  from  Pennsylvania 
and  John  Miller  from  Washington,  for  orga- 
nizing this  year's  Congressional  Gall  to  Con- 
scierKe  Vigil  for  Soviet  Jewry. 

The  annual  call  to  conscience  vigil  has 
roused  support  in  Congress  and  around  the 
worM  for  the  noble  cause  of  human  rights  and 
religkxis  freedom  for  Soviet  Jews  and  other 
oppressed  people.  This  is  an  opportunity  to 
raise  people's  consciousness  and  urge  them 
to  becofTie  involved.  During  the  vigil,  partici- 
pants can  express  our  solidarity  with  Vhe  brave 
men  and  women  wtio  must  struggle  daily  for 
the  right  to  practk»  their  religion  freely  and 
live  in  the  larxJ  of  tt>eir  choice. 

Firuilly,  after  many  years  of  hard  work,  our 
efforts  are  paying  off.  In  1986,  neariy  20,000 
Soviet  Jews  were  permitted  to  leave  the 
Soviet  Unkxi.  This  year,  emigration  figures  are 
expected  to  rise  even  higher,  perhaps  to 
30,000.  I  am  proud  that  my  own  adopted  re- 
fusenik  family,  the  Kazakevich  family  from 
Leningrad,  recently  received  permission  arvj 
shouk)  be  emigrating  for  Israel  any  day.  How- 
ever, we  shouki  not  k>se  sight  of  the  fact  that 
over  7,000  tong-term  refuseniks  are  denied 
permission  for  arbitrary  reasons.  That  the 
number  of  "poor  relatives"  grows  every  day— 
those  who  cannot  even  apply  because  a 
family  member  claims  financial  hold  over 
them.  That  people  are  denied  visas  for  vague 
reasorfs  such  as  "state  secrets"  or  because  a 
family  member  may  have  knowledge  of  "state 
secrets." 

Furttiermore,  tfie  vigil  focuses  attentk>n  on 
the  debate  in  Congress  of  how  the  United 
States  Government  should  respond  to  Soviet 
progress  on  emigratkjn  arxj  human  rights. 
What  is  appropriate?  Should  we  ease  trade 
restrictions,  such  as  tt>e  Jackson-Vanik  and 
Stevenson  amendments,  or  waive  them  en- 
tirely? 

The  Long  Island  Committee  for  Soviet 
Jewry  [UCSJ],  a  member  of  the  Unk}n  of 
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Councils,  has  presented  a  thoughtful,  carefully 
prepared  position  paper  on  this  issue.  If  I  may 
quote,  "Mr.  Gorbachev's  first  tentative  steps 
towards  freedom  for  many  Soviet  Jews  do  de- 
serve positive  rewards  from  the  West.  But 
those  rewards  must— first  and  foremost— t)e 
calibrated  to  encourage  even  greater  leaps 
toward  freedom  for  all  Soviet  Jews." 

To  refresh  our  memories,  the  Jackson-Vanik 
amendment  denies  most  favored  nation 
[MFN]  status  to  nations  that  prohibit  free  emi- 
gration. The  Stevenson  amendment  restricts 
the  level  of  export-import  credits  available  to 
the  U.S.S.R.  The  LICSJ  supports  a  repeal  of 
the  Stevenson  amendment  only  after  the 
Soviet  Union  has  fulfilled  these  criteria: 

First,  sustained  annual  emigration  of  be- 
tween 30,000  to  35,000  Soviet  Jews; 

Second,  emigration  for  all  long-term  refuse- 
niks; and 

Third,  institutional  reforms  of  human  rights 
and  emigration  laws,  such  as  removing  family 
reunification  requirements  for  applying  to  emi- 
grate. 

Further,  the  LICSJ  contends  that  a  1-year 
waiver  of  the  Jackson-Vanik  amendment 
should  be  predicated  only  on  the  "high  and 
sustained"  annual  level  of  emigration  as  the 
legislative  history  requires.  Congress  must 
then  vote  to  extend  the  waiver. 

As  Congress  considers  these  important 
issues  in  the  days  ahead,  we  must  not  lose 
sight  of  our  singular  purpose:  To  achieve 
human  rights  and  free  emigration  for  Soviet 
Jews  and  all  those  who  suffer  religious  perse- 
cution. A  new  era  is  emerging  In  the  cause  of 
human  rights,  and  we  must  seize  this  window 
of  opportunity  before  it  shuts  forever.  Howev- 
er, we  should  be  careful  not  to  be  blinded  by 
rosy  promises  nor  bullied  by  knee-jerk  extrem- 
ists for  the  lives  of  thousands  of  people  will 
be  affected  by  the  action  Congress  may  take. 
That's  an  awesome  responsibility,  and  I  hope 
Congress  will  afford  this  important  issue  the 
careful  debate  and  consideration  It  deserves.  I 
appreciate  the  opportunity  to  participate  In  this 
year's  vigil  and  to  bring  to  my  colleagues'  at- 
tention this  critically  Important  issue. 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  POTENTIAL  AT 
PARIS  HUMAN  DIMENSION 
MEETING 


HON.  STENY  H.  HOYER 

OF  MARYXAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  23,  1989 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  30,  1989, 
ttie  35  signatory  nations  to  the  Conference  on 
Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe  will  con- 
vene the  first  of  three  Conferences  on  the 
Human  Dimension  in  Paris.  The  Paris  meeting, 
and  subsequent  meetings  In  Copenhagen  in 
1990  and  Moscow  in  1991,  are  mandated  to 
review  the  implementation  of  the  human 
rights,  human  contacts,  and  other  humanitari- 
an provisions  of  the  Helsinki  Final  Act  and  of 
the  Madrid  and  Vienna  Concluding  Docu- 
ments. This  review.  I  believe,  is  one  of  the 
most  Important  functions  of  the  CSCE  meet- 
ings in  that  it  calls  participating  States  to  ac- 
count for  violating  their  CSCE  commitnwnts. 

The  U.S.  delegation  to  the  Paris  meeting 
will  be  headed  by  Morris  Abram,  former  chair- 
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man  of  the  Conference  of  Presidents  of  Major 
Jewish  Organizations,  and  the  National  Con- 
ference on  Soviet  Jewry.  Public  members, 
who  will  play  a  critical  role  in  our  delegation 
include,  former  Helsinki  monitor,  Ludmilla 
Alexeyeva;  prominent  Philadelphia  attorney, 
John  Elliott;  Alice  Henkin,  vice  chairperson  of 
Helsinki  Watch;  and  Frank  Koszorus,  a 
member  of  the  International  Human  Rights 
Law  Group. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  cochalrman  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe,  I 
will  travel  to  Paris,  along  with  the  Commis- 
sion's Chairman,  Senator  Dennis  DeConcini. 
for  the  opening  of  the  meeting.  I  believe  that 
the  United  States  has  an  historic  opportunity 
to  press  for  continued  progress  in  the  human 
rights  field.  We  would  all  agree  that  drastic 
changes  are  underway  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
Hungary,  and  Poland — changes  that  even  a 
year  or  two  ago  would  have  almost  been  un- 
heard of.  Yet  while  recognizing  that  changes 
have  occurred,  we  must  continue  to  press  for 
a  thorough  review  and  full  implementation  of 
the  commitments  that  these  countries  have 
undertaken. 

In  Bulgaria,  we  will  stress  the  continued  re- 
fusal of  officials  to  allow  the  practice  of  the  Is- 
lamic religion  and  its  categorical  denial  of  the 
existence  of  the  repressed  900.000-member 
Turkish  minority. 

In  Czechoslovakia,  while  we  note  the  recent 
release  of  internationally  renowned  playwright 
Vaclav  Havel  and  long-time  prisoner  of  con- 
science Jiri  Wolf,  we  will  concentrate  on  the 
ongoing  harassments,  detentions,  confisca- 
tions of  property,  and  interrogations  by  Czech- 
oslovak officials  of  citizens  seeking  to  exer- 
cise basic  human  rights.  A  marked  Increase  in 
public  demonstrations  and  religious  activism 
reflects  the  Czechoslovak  people's  aspirations 
to  realize  fully  these  rights. 

In  Hungary,  which  I  visited  in  April,  we  ac- 
knowledge continued  progress  in  the  areas  of 
human  rights  and  human  contacts  and  hope 
that  the  transition  to  a  multiparty  system  will 
maintain  its  momentum.  Yet  we  recognize  that 
much  remains  to  be  done  In  an  institutional- 
ized fashion  to  ensure  that  all  Hungarian  citi- 
zens can  participate  fully  in  political  life  and 
exercise  their  rights  without  fear  of  future 
sanctions  or  reprisals. 

For  the  first  time,  the  Polish  Government 
has  granted  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  legal 
status.  Parliamentary  elections  in  that  country 
are  scheduled  for  June  4  and  June  18.  Soli- 
darity has  been  relegalized.  A  meeting  be- 
tween  Lech  Walesa,  and  the  leader  who  jailed 
him,  Wojciech  JaruzelskI,  was  a  good  indica- 
tion that  the  Government  and  the  opposition 
can  come  to  terms  in  the  hope  of  salvaging 
the  economy.  We  need  to  encourage  greater 
participation  by  opF>osltion  groups  in  govern- 
ment, as  well  as  to  monitor  the  election  proc- 
ess carefully. 

We  must  continue  to  hold  Romania  ac- 
countable for  its  myriad  human  rights  viola- 
tions, despite  its  protests  that  it  Is  not  bound 
to  implement  commitments  it  undertook  freely. 
Baptist  activist  Nestor  Comellu  Popescu  re- 
mains incarcerated  In  a  psychiatric  institution. 
The  six  former  Communist  leaders  who  signed 
a  courageous  open  appeal  eariier  this  year 
calling  on  the  Romanian  regime  to  implement 
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more  humane  policies  remain  isolated  subject 
to  interrogation,   house  arest,   and   internal 

exile. 

In  the  Soviet  Union,  known  outstanding 
human  contacts  cases  have  decreased  signifi- 
cantly from  over  600,  the  number  which  the 
Helsinki  Commission  presented  to  Soviet  au- 
thorities in  November,  to  52  at  this  time.  The 
current  consolidated  Helsinki  Commission- 
State  Department  lists  also  has  decreased, 
now  totaling  approximately  600  families.  Let 
us  hope  that  such  names  as  Emmanuel  and 
Judith  Lurie,  Natasha  and  Leonid  Stonov,  Igor 
and  Inna  Uspensky,  and  Anatoly  Genis  are 
soon  removed  from  these  lists,  and  indeed, 
that  there  will  be  no  further  need  for  lists  at 

all- 
We  are  concerned  that  at  least  20  people 

have  been  killed  in  Soviet  Georgia,  where  on 
April  9,  peaceful  demonstrations  and  hunger 
strikers  in  Tbilisi  were  dispersed  by  troops 
using  sharpened  shovels  and  poison  gas. 
Almost  all  the  members  of  the  Karabakh  Com- 
mittee remain  incarcerated,  and  awaiting  trial, 
bringing  the  total  of  people,  according  to 
Commission  records,  now  confined  in  prisons 
or  psychiatric  institutions  in  the  Soviet  Union 

to  142. 

Last  week,  three  Ukrainian  Catholic  bishops 
and  three  priests,  including  Bishop  Pavio  Va- 
sylyk  and  Father  Hryhory  Simkailo,  whom  I 
met  in  November,  began  a  hunger  strike  to 
call  for  the  legalization  of  the  Ukrainian  Catho- 
lic Church. 

We  would  hope  that  those  citizens  who  are 
granted  the  right  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union  for 
a  visit  are  property  treated  upon  their  return. 
Specifically,  we  have  learned  that  Emmanuel 
Zingeris,  the  elected  preskjent  of  the  Lithuani- 
an Jewish  Cultural  Society,  was  detained  upon 
his  return  to  the  Soviet  Union  from  a  visit  to 
the  United  States.  While  detained,  Zingeris 
was  inten^ogated  and  several  items  were  con- 
fiscated by  these  authorities,  including  Jewish 
cultural  material.  In  another  incident  19  mem- 
bers of  a  23-person  Latvian  Popular  Front  del- 
egation, upon  their  return  after  a  1 -month  visit 
to  the  United  States  and  Canada,  had  docu- 
ments, personal  computers,  and  telephones 
confiscated  by  Soviet  officials  in  Moscow  on 
April  30.  Let  us  hope  that  these  incidents  do 
not  t)ecome  the  norm  for  citizens  returning 
from  visits  abroad. 

Finally,  problems  with  individuals  receiving 
visas  to  come  to  the  United  States  for  visits, 
such  as  Dr.  Juris  Vidins,  who  was  denied  a 
visa  to  come  to  the  United  States  to  attend 
the  American  Latvian  Association  meeting  in 
early  May,  must  be  made  routine  and  the  visa 
process  institutionalized.  In  addition,  American 
citizens  traveling  to  the  Soviet  Union  should 
not  encounter  problems  such  as  undue  delays 
in  visa  processing  or,  in  the  case  of  Lithuani- 
an-American physician  Dr.  Peter  Kiselius, 
once  arriving  in  the  Soviet  Union,  facing  de- 
tentions by  Soviet  officials,  and  being  told  that 
they  should  not  have  received  a  visa  in  the 
first  place. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  look  fonward  to  the  opening 
of  the  Paris  meeting  and  the  potential  for 
progress  that  it  holds  for  the  citizens  of  all 
CSCE  states.  I  do  not  want  to  end,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, without  adding  that  the  United  States  is 
ready  to  discuss  its  own  record  as  well.  Imple- 
mentation of  the  Helsinki  Final  Act  and  the 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Madrid  and  Vienna  Concluding  Documents  is 
a  continuous  process.  None  of  the  35  partici- 
pating states  are  in  total  compliance  with  each 
and  every  provision  of  these  unique  political 
agreements.  There  will  always  be  room  for  im- 
provement, varying  in  degree  and  subject  from 
country  to  country.  The  Western  countries, 
and  in  particular,  the  United  States,  are  under 
no  less  obligation  to  improve  than  other  coun- 
tries. 

However,  what  one  gleans  from  the  public 
and  private  agencies  in  the  United  States  who 
monitor  year-round  domestic  policies,  I  be- 
lieve, is  a  consistent  striving  for  improvement. 
It  is  in  that  spirit  that  I  hope  all  35  states  will 
discuss  human  rights  at  this  very  important 
meeting. 
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He  is  executive  vice  president  of  the  Belle- 
mead  Development  Corp.,  of  Roseland,  NJ. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of  the  people  of 
New  Jersey  and  the  11th  District,  I  ask  for 
your  recognition  for  the  accomplishments  of 
Mr.  Herman  Simonse,  a  memtjer  of  my  New 
Jersey  Pride  Honor  Roll. 


CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
DANIEL  L.  MARCANTUONO, 
PASSAIC'S  UNICO'S  "MAN  OF 
THE  YEAR" 


NEW  JERSEY  PRIDE  HONOR 
ROLL 


HON.  DEAN  A.  GALLO 

OF  mrW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  23,  1989 
Mr.  GALLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  Member  of 
Congress,  I  have  the  great  privilege  of  work- 
ing with  New  Jersey  citizens  who  care  about 
their  State  and  who  are  always  willing  to  go 
the  extra  mile  to  promote  cooperative  projects 
within  the  community. 

One  individual  who  is  definitely  a  member  of 
my  New  Jersey  Pride  Honor  Roll  is  Herman 
Simonse,  the  recent  recipient  of  the  New 
Jersey  Chapter  NAIOP  Individual  Achievement 
Award  for  contributions  to  the  industry  and 
community. 

The  award,  which  is  the  most  prestigious  in- 
dividual award  offered  by  the  State  NAIOP, 
recognizes  an  individual  in  the  development 
industry  who  has  distinguished  himself 
through  extraordinary  achievement  in  civic  ac- 
tivities and  contributions  to  the  progress  of  the 
industry. 

In  1984,  Mr.  Simonse  was  honored  with  the 
Eagle  Award  from  the  New  Jersey  Alliance  for 
Action,  a  statewide  coalition  of  more  than  500 
business,  labor,  and  government  organizations 
dedicated  to  solving  our  common  problems 
through  cooperation. 

He  has  also  received  the  Humanitarian 
Brotherhood  Award  from  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Christians  and  Jews. 

As  the  cun'ent  chairman  of  the  Alliance  for 
Action,  he  plays  a  key  role  in  one  of  the  most 
important  efforts  undenway  in  New  Jersey- 
promoting  cooperation  among  labor,  business, 
government,  and  citizens  for  projects  that  im- 
prove New  Jersey's  quality  of  life  through  eco- 
nomic progress  and  the  creation  of  new  em- 
ployment opportunities. 

Mr.  Simonse  is  an  active  member  of  the 
Midland  School  Foundation,  is  a  commissioner 
of  the  Somerset  County  Pari<  Commission, 
and  was  appointed  by  New  Jersey  Gov. 
Thomas  H.  Kean  to  serve  on  the  Governor's 
Port  Authority  Advisory  Committee. 

As  associate  professor  of  economics  at 
Monis  County  College,  Mr.  Simonse  holds  de- 
grees in  economics  and  business  administra- 
tion from  Rutgers  University  and  Fairieigh 
Dickinson  University. 


^     HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  23,  1989 
Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great  pride 
that  I  rise  today  to  salute  a  truly  outstanding 
indivkJual  from  my  home  State  of  New  Jersey 
whose  civic  efforts  on  tiehalf  of  his  community 
and  whose  dedicated  professional  efforts  to 
assure  the  economic  viability  of  major  health 
care  institutions  in  his  State  have  tmly  made 
New  Jersey  a  far  better  place  to  live. 

I  am  speaking  of  Daniel  L.  Marcantuono, 
president  and  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
General  Hospital  Center  at  Passaic,  NJ,  who, 
for  nearty  two  decades,  has  worked  cease- 
lessly to  guard  and  improve  the  financial  sta- 
bility of  major  health  care  institutions  through- 
out the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  his  numerous  personal  and 
professional  efforts,  Mr.  Marcantuono  will  be 
honored  on  Friday,  June  2,  1989,  as  Man  of 
the  Year  by  the  Passaic  Chapter  of  Unico  at 
the  chapter's  40th  annual  dinner  dance  at  the 
Princess  in  Lodi,  NJ.  I  cannot  think  of  anyone 
more  deserving  of  this  great  honor,  and  I 
know  that  in  receiving  this  award  Daniel  L 
Marcantuono  will  bring  great  pride  to  his 
family,  his  lovely  wife,  Joanne,  and  his  devot- 
ed children,  David,  Lisa,  and  Cheryl  Marcan- 
tuono. I  know,  too,  that  this  event  will  be  an 
outstanding  affair  because  of  the  tireless  ef- 
forts of  Unico  president  Anthony  Catanzaro  to 
make  this  dinner  a  great  success. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Daniel  L.  Marcantuono,  who 
resides  in  Sparta,  NJ,  is  eminently  qualified  for 
the  important  work  he  has  undertaken.  He  re- 
ceived his  B.S.  degree  from  Seton  Hall  Uni- 
versity in  1963  and  earned  his  M.B.A.  at 
George  Washington  University  3  years  later. 
He  did  his  administrative  residency  at  Perth 
Amboy  General  Hospital  in  Perth  Amboy,  NJ, 
and  has  taken  additional  studies  toward  his 
doctorate  at  Temple  University  in  Philadelphia, 
PA. 

Daniel  Marcantuono  began  his  career  as  a 
planning  associate  with  the  Hospital  and 
Health  Council  of  Metropolitan  New  Jersey 
where  he  was  responsible  for  reviewing  more 
than  $25  million  worth  of  proposed  hospital 
construction  projects.  It  was  while  he  was  with 
the  council  that  he  founded  and  organized  the 
Central  Services  Corp.  of  Metropolitan  New 
Jersey,  a  nonprofit  company  of  14  hospitals 
organized  to  initiate  a  variety  of  shared  serv- 
ices. 

In  1970,  he  became  assistant  director  of 
field  services  for  the  Health  Facilities  Planning 
Council  for  New  Jersey,  and  his  wori<  with  this 
organization  resulted  in  the  creation  of  an  in- 
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novative  method  for  the  allocation  of  hospital 
t>eds  to  specific  geographical  areas  as  a 
means  of  improving  the  effectiveness  and 
economy  of  heaKh  facilities  in  the  State  of 
New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Speaker,  from  1971-79,  Daniel  L.  Mar- 
cantuono  served  as  senior  vice  president  In 
charge  of  operations  for  Cooper  Medical 
Center  in  Caniden,  NJ,  where  t\e  was  respon- 
sible for  the  day-to-day  operations  of  the  350- 
bed  facility.  He  left  that  institution  in  1979  to 
t)ecome  first  vice  president  of  St.  Michael's 
Medical  Center  In  Newark,  where  he  was  re- 
sporrsible  for  the  day-to-day  operations  of  a 
456-t)ed  acute  care  medical  center  with  a  $32 
million  annual  budget.  Through  his  innovative 
style,  he  created  and  Implemented  systems 
tffat  maximized  the  institution's  fiscal  responsi- 
bilities, effecting  a  67  percent  reduction  In  the 
rujmber  of  IrKomplete  charts  to  substantially 
enfiarKe  the  center's  cash  flow. 

In  1979,  he  joined  St.  James  Hospital  in 
Newark  ar>d  in  1982  was  named  Its  president 
and  chief  executive  officer.  Again,  through  in- 
novation and  dedication  to  his  work,  Daniel  L. 
Marcantuono  was  successful  In  reversing  the 
institution's  deficit  financial  status,  making  it  a 
profitable  operation  while  reestablishing  the 
hospital  as  the  community's  Catholic  health 
resource. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Daniel  L.  Marcantuono's  out- 
standing track  record  led  to  his  being  chosen 
from  a  group  of  more  than  200  applicants  for 
tf>e  position  of  president  ar>d  chief  executive 
offk:er  of  the  General  Hospital  Center  at  Pas- 
saic. The  newly  renovated  facility  has  been  a 
part  of  the  community  since  the  turn  of  the 
century  and  today,  a  completely  rebuilt  institu- 
tion, it  stands  as  a  towehng  landmark.  Under 
Mr.  Marcantuorra's  strong  leadership  and 
gukJarKe,  this  outstanding  facility  has  earned 
an  enviable  reputation  in  its  cardiology  depart- 
ment with  more  than  600  cardiac  surgeries 
and  1,500  diagnostic  catfierizations  in  1986. 
The  Eastern  Heart  Institute  which  Daniel  L. 
Marcantuono  establistied  serves  as  a  regional 
heart  center  with  complete  cardiac  and  sup- 
port services.  And  a  new,  neonatal  Intensive 
care  unit  t>egan  full  operation  earlier  this 
month. 

Among  his  many  professional  memberships 
are  the  American  College  of  Hospital  Adminis- 
trators, American  Hospital  Association,  Catho- 
lic Health  Association,  New  Jersey  Hospital 
Association,  New  Jersey  Catfwik:  Health  As- 
socaitk}n,  New  Jersey  Hospital's  Association's 
Councils  on  Planning  and  on  Governmental 
Relations,  the  Health  Care  Advisory  Commit- 
tee of  Rutgers  University-Camden,  the  Iron- 
bound  Rotary,  the  East  Side  High  School  Ad- 
visory Board,  and  the  Sparta  Township  Board 
of  Health.  He  has  also  been  extremely  active 
in  the  Lions  Club,  tfie  Salvation  Army,  and  the 
Cfiamber  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  invite  you  and  our  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  saluting  Daniel  L.  Marcantuono 
wtx),  for  Vhe  past  two  decades,  has  worked 
tirelessly  arxl  made  an  invaluable  contribution 
to  tfte  health  care  delivery  system  of  New 
Jersey,  a  contribution  that  can  be  readily  held 
up  to  ttie  rest  of  ihe  Nation  as  a  model  for 
helping  to  assure  tf)e  economic  viatMlity  of  our 
health  care  institutions.  He  has  helped  make 
our  health  care  system  better,  not  just  for 
New  Jersey,  but  for  all  Americans,  ar>d  is  truly 
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worthy    of    t)eing    honored    as    the 
Chaper  of  Unico's  Man  of  the  Year. 


Passaic 


NATIONAL  FAMILY  CAREGIVERS 
WEEK.  NOVEMBER  19-25.  1989 


HON.  OLYMPIA  J.  SNOWE 

OF  MAINE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  23,  1989 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  along  with  my  colleagues,  to 
establish  the  week  of  Thanksgiving,  Novem- 
ber 19  through  November  25,  1989,  as  Na- 
tional Family  Caregivers  Week. 

As  you  know,  National  Family  Caregivers 
Week  has  been  signed  into  law  for  the  past  3 
years.  Each  year,  this  legislation  has  gained 
broad-based  support  which  is  indicative  of  the 
important  role  families  continue  to  play  in  the 
care  of  the  frail  and  disabled,  indeed,  three 
quarters  of  the  r>onlnstitutionalized  disabled  el- 
derly rely  solely  on  informal  care.  As  such, 
family  caregivers,  primarily  wives,  daughters, 
and  daughters-in-law,  are  the  principal  provid- 
ers of  the  long-term  care  system.  Today  a 
woman  will  spend  18  years  caring  for  an  aging 
parent  and  only  17  years  caring  for  a  child,  a 
pattern  that  is  expected  to  persist  into  the 
future. 

Generally,  family  care  is  the  main  factor  as- 
sociated with  the  delay  or  prevention  of  nurs- 
ing home  care,  making  it  not  only  humane,  but 
also  cost-effective  care.  Although  there  is  a 
false  notion  that  families  have  withdrawn  from 
the  care  of  their  relatives,  the  reality  is  that 
the  family  continues  to  be  committed  to  this 
responsibility,  even  at  great  financial  or  emo- 
tional cost. 

Legislation  designating  National  Family  Car- 
egivers Week  remains  as  important  today  as  it 
was  when  I  first  introduced  the  concept.  We 
have  only  just  t>egun  to  understand  the  essen- 
tial role  of  the  family  in  providing  care  to  the 
frail  and  disabled.  National  Family  Caregivers 
Week  is  a  tribute  to  all  informal  caregivers 
across  the  country.  This  bill  reflects  our  Na- 
tion's appreciation  for  caregivers  by  recogniz- 
ing and  commending  their  important  contribu- 
tion. 

REMEMBERING  CHANCELLOR 
RICHARD  GREEN 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  23,  1989 
Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  remem- 
ber the  life  and  accomplishments  of  New  York 
City  School  Chancellor  Richard  Green  who 
died  on  May  10,  1989.  Although  he  served  a 
brief  14  months,  Chancellor  Green  has  left  a 
legacy  of  caring  and  competence  which  will 
challenge  his  successor. 

Chancellor  Green  left  a  very  p)ersonal  stamp 
on  New  York,  not  only  for  his  daring  and  cre- 
ative initiatives,  but  also  because  he  truly 
cared  about  our  children's  future.  Running  that 
system  proved  a  daunting  task  with  over  1 
million  children  and  1,000  deteriorating  school 
buildings  spread  out  over  32  school  districts. 
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If  the  job  was  tough,  Richard  Green  proved 
he  could  be  tougher.  If  the  system  needed  an 
extraordinary  individual  who  could  pull  togeth- 
er an  often  divided  city,  he  was  that  person. 
He  won  the  respect  of  parents  and  children, 
administrators  and  teachers.  As  t)oard  of  edu- 
cation President  Robert  Wagner  put  it: 

He  loved  kids,  and  they  loved  him.  He  was 
a  remarlcable  man  and  brought  to  the 
system  a  combination  of  passion  for  educa- 
tion as  well  as  toughness,  and  I  think  for  so 
many  of  our  teachers  and  kids  he  had 
become  kind  of  a  role  model. 

United  Federation  of  Teachers  President 
Sandra  Feldman  remembered  him  as  "a  chan- 
cellor who  really  had  a  collegial  relationship 
with  teachers,  who  thought  as  a  teacher,  who 
related  to  kids  as  a  teacher. " 

Born  in  Meniffee,  AR.  52  years  ago,  Richard 
Green  moved,  with  his  family,  to  Minneapolis 
before  his  second  birthday.  He  was  raised  in  a 
public  housing  project  in  Minneapolis'  north 
side  and  found  himself,  at  times,  in  trouble 
with  the  authorities. 

In  spite  of  a  lifelong  battle  with  severe 
asthma,  which  cause  doctors  to  urge  him  not 
to  play  any  sports.  Richard  Green  earned  a 
basketball  scholarship  to  Augsburg  College 
where  he  received  a  bachelor's  degree  in 
education.  He  received  his  master's  from  St. 
Cloud  State  College. 

Having  completed  his  education,  Richard 
Green  began  his  life's  work,  attending  to  the 
educational  needs  of  others.  He  achieved  a 
number  of  firsts  over  the  course  of  his  30-year 
career:  The  first  black  coach,  the  first  black 
principal,  and  the  first  black  school  superin- 
tendent of  Minneapolis. 

During  his  tenure  in  the  Minneapolis  School 
System,  Richard  Green  administered  a  deseg- 
regation plan  which  avoided  much  of  the  strife 
and  divisiveness  suffered  in  many  other  cities. 
He  was  at  the  forefront  of  a  national  move- 
ment to  elevate  standards  in  public  schools, 
championing  such  controversial  programs  as 
gates  testing  for  kindergarten  students  and 
greater  discipline  at  all  grade  levels. 

Following  a  nationwide  search,  Richard 
Green  became  the  first  black  chancellor  of 
the  New  York  City  School  System.  He  amved 
in  March  1988  and  began  tackling  problems 
that  had  plagued  the  system  for  years.  He 
was  shocked  by  the  condition  of  many  school 
buildings,  some  so  run  down  that  they  hin- 
dered the  learning  process.  He  pushed  for, 
and  won,  passage  of  a  school  construction 
authority  to  rebuild  the  system's  aging  infra- 
stiucture.  He  reorganized  the  central  board 
and  put  forward  a  budget  which  won  him  high 
praise  even  from  detractors. 

Richard  Green  was  an  administrator  who 
understood  the  school  system  as  a  teacher, 
an  educator  who  understood  the  needs  of  our 
children,  but  most  of  all  he  was  a  man  deeply 
committed  to  the  future.  We  were  touched  by 
his  presence,  ennobled  by  his  vision,  and 
electrified  by  his  energy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Chancellor  Richard  Green  left 
our  city  a  better  place.  It's  not  always  easy  to 
teach  a  New  Yori^er  a  lesson,  but  I  think  we 
learned  a  great  deal  from  him.  I  know  that  all 
New  Yorkers  will  want  to  strive  to  carry  on  his 
dream.  Richard  Green  touched  each  of  us. 
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and  he  will  always  occupy  a  special  place  in 
our  city. 
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SUPPORT  SWEAT  EQUITY  PRO- 
GRAMS: AN  INNOVATIVE 
METHOD  FOR  BUILDING  AF- 
FORDABLE HOUSING  AND  REN- 
OVATING OUR  NEIGHBOR- 
HOODS 


HON.  RON  WYDEN 

OF  OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  23,  1989 
Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  several  neighbor- 
hoods in  my  district  in  Portland,  OR,  are  the 
sites  of  a  sad  paradox:  hundreds  of  homeless 
families  and  hundreds  of  abandoned  houses. 
Portland  neighborhoods  are  not  unique  in 
this  way.  The  abandoned  houses  plaguing  the 
neightKjrhoods  in  my  district  and  the  squalor 
in  which  homeless  families  must  live  are  trag- 
ically now  a  part  of  the  American  terrain. 

How  can  we  have  a  situation  where  good 
houses  are  allowed  to  lie  vacant  while  families 
who  can't  find  affordable  housing  are  forced 
to  crowd  in  with  friends  cr  relatives,  or  to  live 
in  their  cars? 

The  answer,  of  course,  is  simple.  Those 
who  need  the  housing  lack  the  financial  re- 
sources to  rebuild  houses.  In  fact,  they  often 
couldn't  get  title  even  if  they  could  rebuild 
them.  The  houses  are  allowed  to  decay,  and 
the  homeless  shelters  become  more  over- 
crowded. 

Today  I  am  introducing  legislation  which  will 
help  reverse  this  tragic  and  wasteful  trend  by 
promoting  the  use  of  local  sweat  equity  pro- 
grams to  repair  the  abandoned  houses  and 
make  them  available  to  low-income  families, 
especially  the  homeless.  Here's  how  my  legis- 
lation will  work: 

First.  It  will  provide  grants  to  State  or  local 
agencies,  or  to  public  or  private  nonprofit 
agencies,  which  acquire  abandoned  housing 
and  utilize  sweat  equity  to  assist  homeless 
families  or  families  with  incomes  below  80 
percent  of  the  area  median  income. 

Second.  It  will  promote  basic  training  in 
building  and  home  maintenance  skills,  as  well 
as  financial  counseling,  to  the  prospective 
households. 

Third.  Recognizing  that  homeownership  is 
not  a  viable  option  for  some  households,  it  will 
promote  programs  which  increase  the  stock  of 
both  affordable  owner-  and  renter-occupied 
housing. 

Fourth.  It  will  ease  the  process  of  acquiring 
housing,  by  directing  the  Departments  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  Veterans' 
Affairs,  and  Agriculture  to  make  available 
abandoned  FHA,  VA,  and  FmHA  housing 
which  has  been  vacant  or  unsold  for  at  least  6 
months.  Such  housing  should  t>e  sold  at  a 
price  no  greater  than  either  90  percent  of  the 
outstanding  mortgage  balance,  or  the  current 
market  value,  whichever  is  less. 

The  program  will  support  innovative  solu- 
tions by  local  nonprofit  agencies.  As  such, 
these  agencies  will  be  allowed  to  allocate 
some  of  their  funds  for  establishing  material 
banks,  for  hiring  electrical  and  plumbing  con- 
tractors, or  for  other  purposes  as  they  see  fit. 
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Such  technical  assistance  will  be  limited  to  25 
percent  of  the  total  appropriation. 

State  or  local  governments  participating  in 
the  program  will  be  required  to  provide  at 
least  a  25-percent  match  to  the  Federal  grant. 
This  will  ensure  a  local  commitment  to  the 
sweat  equity  program. 

Sweat  equity  programs  have  been  success- 
fully implemented  throughout  the  country. 
They  are  a  low-cost  way  to  both  provide  hous- 
ing and  to  revitalize  neighborhoods.  Such  so- 
lutions should  be  supported  by  the  Federal 
Government,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  supporting  this  legislation. 
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The  commemoration  of  Cuban  Independ- 
ence Day  is  an  important  and  significant  thing. 
But  its  importance  lies  in  the  fact  that  true  in- 
dependence has  not  come  about.  For  that  to 
become  reality,  the  great  people  of  Cuba  will 
have  to  assert  themselves  once  again  and 
make  their  demands  heard. 


CUBAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  DONALD  E.  "BUZ"  LUKENS 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  23,  1989 

Mr.  DONALD  E.  "BUZ"  LUKENS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  May  20  of  this  year,  Cuba  will 
mark  its  87th  anniversary  of  independence. 
While  this  should  be  a  great  time  of  celebra- 
tion, it  cannot  be  so.  True  independence  has 
not  yet  been  achieved  for  its  gallant  people. 
True  freedom  from  oppression  waits  for  the 
future. 

After  the  United  States  won  an  ovenwhelm- 
ing  victory  over  Spain  in  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can War  of  1898,  the  island  of  Cuba  was 
ceded  to  the  United  States  as  part  of  the 
peace  agreement.  For  the  next  several  years, 
Cuba  remained  a  protectorate  of  the  United 
States  and  benefited  from  the  development 
that  the  American  presence  brought.  But  sen- 
timent in  both  the  United  States  and  Cuba  felt 
that  the  time  for  complete  independence  had 
at  last  come. 

Therefore,  in  1 902,  the  United  States  grant- 
ed Cuba  freedom,  and  It  promptly  set  up  its 
own  constitution.  Strong  ties  were  formed  be- 
tween the  two  nations.  The  first  president 
elected  under  the  new  constitution  was 
Tomas  Estrada  Palma.  Unfortunately,  democ- 
racy was  always  a  fledgling  concept  within 
Cuba.  Uprisings  occurred,  and  American  mili- 
tary assistance  was  called  upon  several  times 
to  keep  the  peace. 

Since  its  independence,  the  story  of  Cuba 
has  not  been  a  joyous  one.  Several  dictators 
have  held  strict  control  of  the  nation  and  her 
people.  True  freedom  has  never  been 
achieved.  But  the  greatest  blow  to  the  efforts 
of  justice  and  liberty  came  in  January  1959 
when  Fidel  Castro  and  his  Communist  follow- 
ers cast  a  web  of  darkness  over  the  unfortu- 
nate state.  Since  that  day,  Cuban  attempts  at 
social  justice  and  economic  opportunity  have 
met  with  futility. 

Cuban  Independence  Day  can  never  really 
be  celebrated  in  Cuba  until  the  heavy,  awful 
yoke  of  communism  has  been  lifted  from  its 
tired  shoulders.  The  excesses  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  its  ally,  Fidel  Castro,  have  plunged 
the  Cuban  people  into  economic  despair  and 
sent  many  young  Cubans  to  die  in  wars  of  ag- 
gression in  South  Western  Africa.  Once  free 
to  decide  its  own  fate  amongst  the  other  na- 
tions of  the  world,  Cuba  is  now  unfortunately 
little  more  than  an  oppressive  puppet-state  in 
the  hands  of  a  sprawling  empire. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  JIM  SUHERY 

OF  KANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  23.  1989 

Mr.  SLATTERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  un- 
avoidably absent  during  the  recorded  vote  on 
May  23,  1989,  concerning  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  121,  which  condemned  the  assas- 
sination of  Col.  James  Rowe,  Chief  of  the 
United  States  Ground  Forces  Division  in  the 
Philippines.  I  was  absent  from  this  vote  due  to 
a  prior  commitment  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict. Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have  voted 
in  favor  of  House  Concurrent  Resolution  121. 
I  agree  that  we  must  reject  any  attempts, 
whether  through  violence  or  intimidation,  to 
force  the  United  States  to  withdraw  from  mili- 
tary facilities  in  the  Philippines  or  to  end  our 
support  for  the  Philippine  Government.  The 
United  States  should  continue  to  provide  eco- 
nomic and  military  assistance  to  the  Philip- 
pines to  help  consolidate  democracy,  address 
the  country's  economic  problems,  and  help 
combat  the  Communist  insurgency. 


CENTENNIAL  CELEBRATION-WA- 
TERVLIET  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
lOOTH  GRADUATING  CLASS 


HON.  FREDERICK  S.  UPTON 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  23,  1989 

Mr.  UPTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  Watervliet  Public  Schools  as 
they  celebrate  the  occasion  of  their  100th 
graduating  class.  I  am  honored  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  congratulate  each  person  who 
has  played  a  part  in  this  school  system. 

Watervliet  deserves  to  be  recognized  for  its 
exceptional  dedication  to  education.  The  sur- 
rounding community  takes  great  pride  in  plac- 
ing education  first,  and  these  students  are  fine 
examples  of  outstanding  young  people.  They 
have  distinguished  themselves  both  in  the 
classroom  and  in  their  extracurricular  activi- 
ties. 

On  July  4,  the  community  will  hold  an  offi- 
cial celebration.  Each  graduate  of  the  school 
will  be  an  honored  guest  at  the  gala  as  they 
gather  with  their  families,  friends,  and  public 
officials  to  observe  this  important  event. 
Those  participating  recognize  that  they  are 
not  marking  the  centennial  of  their  first  grad- 
uating class,  but  are  also  applauding  what 
makes  America  great:  Pride  in  the  finest  edu- 
cation system  in  the  worid.  They  realize  that 
the  knowledge  they  have  attained  in  school 
prepares  them  for  the  challenges  they  face  In 
life. 
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TtK>se  assembled  on  that  day  will  come 
from  various  tMckgrounds,  professionally,  eco- 
nomically. arKJ  religiously.  But  although  their 
peraorud  attributes  may  vary,  they  have  all 
benefited  from  the  fine  education  they  re- 
ceived in  the  Watervliet  Public  Schools.  I  com- 
mend each  person  attending  the  celebration: 
The  students,  past  and  present;  \he  educa- 
tors, wtx)  have  devoted  themselves  to  lives  of 
teaching  otfiers;  the  families  and  friends,  and 
the  community,  and  I  am  proud  to  represent 
them  in  Congress. 
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regional  councils.  Despite  this  hectic  schedule 
he  remains  actively  involved  in  his  church. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  man  strives  to  improve  the 
lives  and  opportunities  of  all  those  around  him 
and  beyond.  In  saluting  him  today,  we  pay 
tribute  to  someone  who  has  diligently  magni- 
fied his  callings  and  responsibilities.  May  we 
extend  to  Mr.  Thurgood  our  deepest  apprecia- 
tion for  a  career  and  life  which  lends  to  all  a 
priceless  example. 


A  CONGRESSIONAL  TRIBUTE  TO 
BOYD  T.  THURGOOD 


UMI 


HON.  JAMES  V.  HANSEN 

or  UTAH 
IV  THE  HOtJSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  23,  1989 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  Mr.  Boyd  T.  Thurgood  on  the 
occasion  of  his  retirement  from  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  on  June  2,  1 989.  His  well  deserved  rest 
comes  after  41  years  of  dedication  and  exem- 
plary service. 

This  fine  gentleman's  outstanding  accom- 
plishments merit  recognition  and  praise.  Mr. 
Thurgood  will  be  retiring  from  the  position  of 
deputy  director  of  maintenance.  Ogden  Air  Lo- 
gistics Center,  Hill  Air  Force  Base,  UT.  As  this 
institution  resides  In  my  district  it  is  my  honor 
and  pleasure  to  acknowledge  his  generous 
service. 

Mr.  Thurgood's  accomplishments  are  nu- 
merous and  wide-ranging.  Through  his  assidu- 
ous pursuit  of  knowledge  he  prepared  himself 
for  a  wonderful  career.  As  director  of  mainte- 
nance,  he  was  responsible  for  directing  over 
6,500  emptoyees  in  accomplishing  mainte- 
nance on  all  Air  Force  missile  weapon  sys- 
tems. Mr.  Thurgood  was  also  instrumental  in 
obtaining  the  C-130  and  OV-10  workload  to 
Hill  Air  Force  Base  which  bi  ought  over  100 
jobs  to  the  community.  Additionally,  his  exper- 
tise was  the  driving  force  In  developing  and 
promoting  the  DMMIS  program  and  QP4  total 
quality  program,  making  Hill  the  forerunr>er  In 
command. 

He  began  his  civil  service  career  at  the 
Naval  Supply  Depot  in  Clearfield,  UT  where 
he  served  until  he  was  called  to  Korea.  There 
he  achieved  the  rank  of  sergeant  first  class 
while  servirig  in  tfie  25th  Infantry  Division  and 
was  nominated  for  tfie  rank  of  master  ser- 
geant After  returning  home,  Mr.  Thurgood  re- 
sumed his  civil  servk:e  career  at  tf>e  Hill  Air 
Force  Base.  While  at  Hill,  his  value  is  at  least 
partially  depicted  through  the  many  promo- 
tions he  has  enjoyed.  His  positions  held  in- 
clude the  quality  branch  chief  of  the  Aircraft 
Division,  workload  division  chief  of  the  Work 
Load  and  Posture  Planning  Branch  and  chief 
of  the  Missile  and  Aircraft  Systems  Division. 

Mr.  Tturgood's  value  transcends  his  service 
to  ttie  U.S.  Air  Force.  He  is  busily  involved  in 
the  community,  having  t)een  elected  to  the 
Syracuse  City  Council  wtiere  he  served  for  6 
years.  He  was  tfien  elected  to  the  office  of 
mayor  where  he  served  for  an  additional  12 
years.  While  serving  in  this  city  position,  Mr. 
TfHjrgood  hek)  many  positions  in  the  Utah 
League  of  Cities  ar>d  Towns  as  well  as  other 


SUPPORTING  THE  INCREASE  IN 
THE  MINIMUM  WAGE 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  23,  1989 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in 
support  of  the  conference  report  on  the  in- 
crease in  the  minimum  wage  from  $3.35  an 
hour  to  $4.55  over  the  next  3  years.  I  urge  the 
President  to  sign  this  into  publk:  law. 

The  Fair  Latx>r  Standards  Act  established 
the  first  Federal  minimum  wage  at  25  cents 
per  hour  in  1 938.  Since  that  time  tf>e  minimum 
wage  has  t>een  periodically  raised.  Today,  the 
minimum  wage  is  the  same  as  It  was  in  1981, 
$3.35  an  hour.  The  purchasing  power  of  the 
minimum  wage  has  decreased  by  more  than 
30  percent  since  1981.  Had  the  minimum 
wage  kept  pace  with  inflation  since  1981,  it 
would  now  stand  at  about  $4.57.  During  the 
1960's  and  1970's,  a  person  who  worked  full 
time  at  a  minimum  wage  job  could  earn  slight- 
ly more  than  the  amount  required  to  keep  a 
family  of  three  out  of  poverty.  Today,  howev- 
er, the  earnings  of  such  a  full-time  minimum 
wage  worker  would  be  29  percent  below  the 
poverty  line  for  a  three-person  family. 

Clearty,  it  Is  time  that  the  minimum  wage  be 
raised.  Americans  from  every  region  across 
the  country  overwfielmingly  support  an  In- 
crease in  the  minimum  wage.  Reflecting  that 
support,  the  Congress  has  voted  for  a  long 
overdue  Increase  In  the  minimum  wage.  I 
hope  the  President  will  reflect  a  similar  con- 
cern for  the  needs  and  desires  of  working 
Americans. 


A  GRATEFUL  NATION 
REMEMBERS  ITS  VETERANS 


HON.  ROY  DYSON 

or  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  23,  1989 

Mr.  DYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in  re- 
membrance of  those  brave  men  and  women 
wfK>  made  the  ultimate  sacrifice  so  that  their 
countrymen  could  enjoy  the  blessings  of  free- 
dom. As  I  think  back  over  the  years,  I  am  up- 
lifted by  the  valor,  courage,  and  sense  of  pur- 
pose that  tfiese  special  people  demonstrated 
in  the  face  of  opposition.  I  am  also  deeply 
humbled  by  the  selfless  sacrifice  they  made  to 
protect  liberty  and  democracy.  As  the  Bible 
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says.  "Greater  love  than  this  no  man  has  than 
that  he  lay  down  his  life  for  his  friends." 

It  was  in  1 868  that  the  first  national  Memori- 
al Day  was  observed.  It  was  an  occasion  of 
more  than  100  exercises  commemorating  the 
soldiers  who  fell  in  the  Civil  War.  The  Com- 
mander In  Chief  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Re- 
public Issued  a  proclamation  marking  one  spe- 
cial day  "for  the  purpose  of  strewing  with 
flowers  or  ottienwise  decorating  the  graves  of 
comrades  who  died  in  defense  of  their  coun- 
try." 

Since  that  first  Memorial  Day  millions  of 
Americans  have  fallen  In  service  to  our  coun- 
try. They  fought  for  those  principles  of  free- 
dom upon  which  our  Nation  was  founded  and 
to  protect  the  rights  of  IrHJivlduals  which  make 
the  United  States  the  greatest  nation  in  the 
worid.  We  must  never  forget  their  sacrifk^s. 
Our  gratitude  should  be  expressed  in  our  daily 
actk>ns.  Abraham  Lincoln  wrote  during  the 
Civil  War,  "Let  us  care  for  him  wfio  shall  have 
borne  the  battle,  and  for  his  widow,  and  his 
orphan." 

As  a  memt>er  of  the  powerful  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  I  am  always  mindful  of 
the  great  debt  that  this  country  owes  to  those 
who  have  made  sacrifices  in  its  defense.  I  am 
especially  proud  of  tfie  patriots  from  the  First 
District  of  Maryland.  The  courage  of  people 
like  Donny  Preston  from  Cecil  County  who 
fought  in  the  Signal  Corps  during  Worid  War 
II,  of  Robert  Dellinger  from  Salisbury  who  was 
a  Marine  in  Worid  War  II,  and  of  Larry  Schil- 
ling from  Elkton  who  served  his  country  val- 
iantly in  the  Vietnam  war,  shine  as  memorable 
examples.  They  did  not  ask  to  leave  their 
jobs,  their  educations,  their  families  to  fight 
oppression  throughout  the  worid.  America 
called  on  them  and  they  went.  They  accepted 
their  responsibilities  with  high  Ideals  and  patri- 
otism. Each  of  them  is  an  American  hero. 

I  would  also  like  to  pay  tribute  to  organiza- 
tions like  the  American  Legion  and  the  Veter- 
ans of  Foreign  Wars.  They  keep  the  memory 
of  our  patriots  alive  throughout  the  year.  They 
remind  us  that  liberty  has  a  cost  which  Is 
bome  gladly  by  all  who  value  our  cherished  in- 
stitutions and  rich  tradition  of  freedom.  Today, 
more  than  28  million  Americans,  men  and 
women,  young  and  old.  proudly  call  them- 
selves veterans.  And  they  salute  the  courage 
and  commitment  shown  by  their  fellow  veter- 
ans. They  rememt)er  ail  too  well  what  it  took 
to  keep  America  free.  It  is  appropriate  to 
share  these  reflections  and  to  listen  to  their 
voices  as  they  communicate  history  to  us 
through  their  memories  and  experiences. 

It  is  also  appropriate  to  recognize  the  Amer- 
icans of  today  who  sen/e  in  the  Army,  the 
Navy,  the  Air  Force,  and  the  Marine  Corps 
who  keep  America  free  today.  They  carry  the 
torchlight  of  denfK>cracy  into  the  future.  Let  us 
look  forward  to  a  worid  of  peace  and  pray  that 
never  again  will  America  ask  so  much  of  Its 
honest  citizens.  While  we  can  never  repay 
their  sacrifices,  let  us  rememt>er  them  and  ex- 
press our  feelings  to  our  veterans  and  to  the 
families  of  our  fallen  soldiers.  We  must  let 
them  know  that  their  sacrifices  were  not  in 
vain. 
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THE      15TH      ANNIVERSARY      OP 
LENOX  HILL  HOSPITAL 

HEALTH  EDUCATION  CENTER 

HON.  BILL  GREEN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  23,  1989 
Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to 
commend  Lenox  Hill  Hospital  for  providing  ex- 
ceptional health  services  to  New  Yorkers.  The 
hospital  will  celebrate  the  1 5th  anniversary  of 
its  health  education  center  on  May  31  of  this 
year. 

The  health  education  center  was  the  first 
service  in  New  York  City  to  offer  free  health 
education  and  information  on  a  continuing 
basis  to  the  public,  and  it  has  served  more 
than  300,000  New  Yori^ers.  A  leader  in  pre- 
ventative medicine,  the  program  includes  free 
education  and  screening  programs,  literature, 
exhibits,  lectures,  audiovisual  programs,  coun- 
seling, tel-Med  telephone  services,  and  sever- 
al hotlines  such  as  a  Sex  Helpline,  Sleepline, 
Stay-Off-Smoking  Hotline,  and  a  Relaxation 
Line. 

The  center  has  been  a  districtwide  and  na- 
tionwide force  demonstrating  the  value  of 
health  education  to  improve  health  and  lower 
medical  costs.  The  celebration  to  commemo- 
rate the  anniversary  of  that  revolutionary 
health  center  will  include  a  day-long  health 
fair,  followed  in  the  evening  by  a  ceremony 
and  reception. 

I  should  like  to  thank  Lenox  Hill  Hospital  for 
the  excellent  contributions  that  it  has  made  to 
the  health  and  welfare  of  New  York  City  and 
enourage  it  to  continue  developing  its  diverse 
programs. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Association  has  provided  quality  service  to  the 
community. 

Mr.  Speaker,  safety  in  our  society  depends 
on  the  unselfish  dedication  of  men  such  as 
those  in  the  Newtown  Fire  Association.  These 
men  often  put  their  lives  on  the  line  to  ensure 
the  safety  of  the  community.  I  want  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  thank  them  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  citizens  of  Nevirtown,  Bucks 
County,  and  to  wish  them  good  luck  and  con- 
tinued success  in  the  future. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  SHEPHERD 
HIGH  SCHOOL  BAND 
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State  Sectional  Championships,  and  7  Little 
Four  titles.  He  also  served  for  9  years  as 
Hackettstown  High  School  athletic  director, 
head  basketball  coach,  and  assistant  football 
coach. 

Art  and  his  wife,  Agnes,  have  two  children, 
Michele  and  Joseph.  His  distinguished  record 
of  achievement  represents  a  commitment  to 
excellence  that  any  parent  would  want  to  in- 
fluence their  child.  Winning  Is  no  sUanger  to 
Art  Dimiceli's  students  and  student-athletes.  I 
take  great  pride  in  noting  his  accomplishments 
before  my  colleagues. 


THE  lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THE  NEWTOWN  FIRE  ASSOCIA- 
TION 

HON.  PETER  H.  KOSTMAYER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  23,  1989 
Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
honoring  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  New- 
town Fire  Association.  Led  by  Chief  Dennis 
Forsyth,  these  men  are  part  of  a  rich  tradition 
of  dedicated  volunteer  firemen  that  have  pro- 
vided an  invaluable  service  in  my  district  of 
Bucks  County,  PA. 

In  an  age  some  say  is  characterized  by 
greed  and  selfishness,  these  men  volunteer 
their  time  and  energy  for  the  good  of  the  com- 
munity. Their  courage  and  selfless  dedication 
exemplify  the  taie  spirit  of  American  volunta- 
rism. 

The  American  institution  of  the  volunteer 
fire  company  originated  in  Philadelphia  during 
the  time  of  Benjamin  Franklin.  Approximately 
100  years  later,  on  October  28,  1889,  the 
Newtown  Fire  Association  was  formally  estab- 
lished. Since  then  the  Newton  Fire  Association 
has  seen  great  changes  in  fire-fighting  techni- 
ques and  equipment.  From  the  use  of  the  antique 
pumper  "Old  Washy,"  to  the  new  trucks  the 
association  will  house  at  its  100th  anniversary 
ceremony  on  June  10,  1989,  Newtown's  Fire 


HON.  BILL  SCHUETTE 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  23,  1989 

Mr.  SCHUETTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  the 
privilege  today  of  commending  a  fine  group  of 
young  individuals  who  were  recently  awarded 
a  first  division  rating  at  the  State  band  festival 
in  Michigan.  The  Shepherd  High  School  band, 
which  is  composed  of  over  80  students,  has 
participated  at  the  State  level  of  competition 
for  the  past  4  years  and  has  received  a  first 
division  rating  3  out  of  the  4  years. 

In  addition  to  the  first  division  ratings  they 
have  received,  the  Shepherd  High  School 
band  has  also  been  recognized  for  its  fine 
performance  at  the  Michigan  Sesquicentennial 
Celebration  2  years  ago  and  its  annual  pres- 
entation in  Lansing's  Michigan  on  the  Mall. 
The  band  is  also  currently  a  member  of  the 
Michigan  School  Band  Orchestra  Association 
[MSBOA]. 

Claude  Lemmer,  director  of  the  band,  has 
conducted  the  Shepherd  High  School  band  for 
28  years.  Each  individual  put  forth  many  long, 
enduring  hours  of  practice  to  achieve  a  quality 
band,  which  in  turn  led  them  to  provide  their 
community  with  outstanding  entertainment. 
The  band  will  finish  up  their  season  with  a 
spring  concert  and  a  positive  attitude  for  the 
following  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my  colleagues  in  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  to  join  me 
today  in  congratulating  these  students  for  their 
excellent  performance  in  the  State  band  festi- 
val. I  know  these  talented  individuals  made 
their  families,  their  communities,  and  the  State 
of  Michigan  very  proud  for  their  excellent 
achievements. 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  THOMAS  E. 
KEE.  SR.,  OF  SHAW  UNIVERSITY 


TRIBUTE  TO  ARTHUR  DIMICELI 

HON.  JIM  COURIER 

OFNFW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  23,  1989 
Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  rise  today  in 
tribute  to  Art  Dimiceli,  devoted  teacher  and 
coach  at  Hackettstown  High  School, 
Hackettstown,  NJ.  Art  will  retire  in  June  1989 
after  36  years  of  dedicated  service. 

As  a  teacher  since  1952,  Mr.  Dimiceli's  self- 
less involvement  has  earned  him  the  respect 
of  the  entire  Hackettstown  High  School  com- 
munity. During  his  34  years  as  coach  of  the 
baseball  program,  he  posted  310  wins,  5 
Delaware  River  Conference  Championships,  2 


HON.  MERVYN  M.  DYMALLY 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  23,  1989 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nse  to  pay 
tribute  to  Dr.  Thomas  E.  Kee,  one  of  the  out- 
standing sons  of  Shaw  University  in  Raleigh, 
NC,  founded  in  1 865. 

Dr.  Kee  will  retire  on  June  30,  1989,  after 
40  years  of  dedicated  service  to  his  alma 
mater. 

He  graduated  from  high  school  in  Newark, 
NJ.  Opportunities  for  higher  education  were 
then  and  still  are,  rare  for  black  youth.  Shaw 
University,  a  predominantly  black  institution  of 
higher  education  afforded  the  opportunity  as  it 
has  done  for  thousands.  Because  of  its  histor- 
ic philosophy  of  patience  and  understanding  in 
taking  students  where  they  were,  in^espective 
of  economic  status  and  at  tremendous  sacri- 
fice graduating  them,  Dr.  Kee  graduated  in 
1947. 

Like  so  many  graduates  of  black  higher 
education.  Dr.  Kee  was  dedicated  and  com- 
mitted to  "paying  his  dues"  by  giving  back  to 
the  community  some  of  what  he  had  received. 
He  elected  to  do  this  by  working  for  Shaw 
University  for  more  than  40  years  in  different 
working  capacities  such  as  teaching,  dean  of 
students,  vice  president  for  student  affairs, 
vice  president  for  university  relations  and  de- 
velopment, special  assistant  to  the  president, 
executive  vice  president  and  vice  president  for 
institutional  relations  and  enrollment  manage- 
ment. He  performed  all  of  these  roles  with  dis- 
tinctkjn,  dignity,  and  skill. 

There  is  no  question  that  Dr.  Kee  has  con- 
tributed significantly  to  the  survival  and  to  the 
growth  and  development  of  Shaw  University. 
He  leaves  that  venerable  and  illustrious  insti- 
tution with  the  most  gratifying  satisfaction  and 
belief  that  he  has  contributed  to  the  molding 
of  character. 

Dr.  Kee  will  continue  to  serve,  even  in  re- 
tirement, as  a  beacon  of  hope  to  black  youth, 
particulariy  the  embattled  black  male. 
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CHOWAN  PRESIDENT.  DR. 
BRUCE  WHITAKER.  RETIRES 


HON.  WALTER  B.  JONES 

or  NORTH  CAKOUNA 
IN  THZ  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  23.  1989 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Chowan  College  in  Murfreestx>ro.  NC,  is  an 
important  institution  in  my  cor)gressional  dis- 
trict, and  Dr.  Bruce  WhitaKer  who  is  serving 
his  32d  year  as  president  of  Chowan  College, 
has  teen  a  close  persorial  friend  for  many 
years.  Dr.  Whitaker  will  retire  as  president  on 
Jur>e  30,  1989,  and  certainly  his  years  of  serv- 
ice to  Chowan  need  to  be  noted. 

Under  his  leadership.  Chowan's  enrollment 
has  climbed  from  under  30  to  some  950.  More 
than  $20  million  has  been  added  to  the  assets 
of  the  college.  For  the  past  30  years.  Chowan 
has  operated  in  the  black.  Thirteen  major 
buildings  have  been  added,  including  the 
$2.75  million  gymnasium — physical  education 
faciHty,  Helms  Center,  and  a  new  graphic 
communications  building.  Whitaker  Library  is 
named  in  his  horwr. 

He  is  past  secretary  and  member  of  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  and  current  member  of  the 
National  Association  of  Independent  Colleges 
and  Universities.  He  has  served  as  president 
of  five  educational  organizations,  including  the 
National  Council  of  Independent  Junior  Col- 
leges and  Association  of  Southern  Baptist 
Colleges  and  Schools. 

In  addition  to  his  work  with  Chowan  Col- 
lege, Dr.  Whitaker  is  very  active  in  mental 
health  efforts  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina. 
Dr.  Whitaker  is  a  past  chairman  and  cun-ent 
member  of  the  North  Carolina  Commission  for 
Mental  Health.  Mental  Retardation,  and  Sub- 
stance Abuse  Services.  He  is  chairman  of  the 
commissk>n's  mental  ttealth  committee. 

Ttie  cfiairman  of  the  txaard  of  trustees  of 
Chowan  sums  it  up  best  in  praising  Dr.  Whit- 
aker for  his  "selfless  and  capable  leadership. 
Dr.  Whitaker  has  led  the  college  through  times 
of  adversity  arxl  times  of  triumph.  Because  of 
his  keen  insight,  he  has  been  able  to  use  all 
of  tfiese  circumstances  to  promote  the  contin- 
ued growth  of  Cfxjwan  College." 

I  am  grateful  for  the  honor  of  being  consid- 
ered a  ck)se,  personal  friend  of  Dr.  Whitaker, 
and  along  with  many,  many  otfiers,  I  wish  him 
much  health  arKJ  happiness  in  tf>e  coming 
years. 


SALUTE  TO  DAVID  A.  BRODY 


HON.  DENNIS  L  ECKART 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  23,  1989 

Mr.  ECKART.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in 
recognition  of  Mr.  David  A.  Brody,  retiring  di- 
rector of  the  Washington  Office  of  the  Anti- 
Defamation  League  of  B'nai  B'rith.  Mr.  Brody 
has  had  an  impressive  career  working  effec- 
tively with  the  executive  and  the  legislative 
branches  of  Government  to  achieve  progress 
in  such  areas  as  civil  rights,  civil  litterties  and 
social  welfare.  His  work  on  behalf  of  Israel 
and  Soviet  Jewry  has  also  been  very  valuable. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  Brody  has  been  quite  successful  at  shar- 
ing his  extensive  knowledge  of  the  Issues 
facing  Israel  and  Soviet  Jews  with  the  Con- 
gress. Because  of  his  communication  efforts, 
he  has  helped  memt)ers  of  Congress  better 
understand  those  issues.  I  come  before  you 
today  to  salute  Mr.  David  Brody  for  his  many 
years  of  dedication  and  commitment  to  these 
Important  goals. 


May  23,  1989 


NATIONAL  MARITIME  DAY 


PAYING  TRIBUTE  TO  TRENTO 
BRIZZI 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  FOGUETTA 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  23,  1989 

Mr.  FOGLIETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  pay  tribute  to  an  outstanding  individual  from 
Assisi,  Italy  who  deserves  to  be  recognized  for 
his  major  contributions  to  the  Jewish  people 
during  Worid  War  II.  This  man  is  Trento  Brizzi. 

During  the  Second  World  War,  Trento  and 
his  father,  Luigi,  were  part  of  an  organization 
which  later  became  known  as  the  Assisi  Un- 
derground. Led  by  the  archbishop,  his  ap- 
pointment secretary,  Dan  Aldo  Brunnacci,  and 
a  simple  monk.  Father  Raffino,  the  Assisi  Un- 
derground was  responsible  for  saving  the  lives 
of  almost  5,000  Jewish  people  from  Nazi  Ger- 
many. 

Even  more  remarkable  is  the  fact  that  they 
were  100  percent  successful  In  every  attempt 
they  made.  This  is  an  incredible  achievement 
considering  that  these  men  were  not  trained 
spies,  but  simple  Italian  villagers.  Not  one 
Jewish  person  who  went  through  their  oper- 
ation was  ever  captured.  In  fact,  through  ef- 
forts like  this  all  over  Italy,  80  percent  of  the 
Italian  Jewish  population  survived. 

On  May  24,  1989,  the  Graphics  Arts  Asso- 
ciation is  holding  a  ceremony  to  honor  Trento 
Brizzi.  a  75-year-old  printer  who  still  resides  in 
Assisi,  Italy,  by  presenting  him  the  "Freedom 
of  the  Press  Award"  for  his  courageous  work. 
They  are  flying  him,  Don  Aldo  Brunacci,  and 
the  mayor  of  Assisi  to  Philadelphia  for  the 
presentation.  They  will  also  hold  a  ceremony 
for  them  at  the  Holocaust  Memorial  in  Phila- 
delphia later  during  the  week.  The  Graphic 
Arts  Association  deserves  to  be  thanked  as 
well  for  all  the  work  and  time  they  have  put 
Into  making  this  Important  ceremony  possible. 
In  fact,  Yihtzak  Shamir's  son  Is  coming  from 
Israel  to  help  pay  tribute  to  Mr.  Brizzi.  I  regret 
that  the  demands  of  the  House  schedule  may 
mean  that  I  will  not  be  in  Philadelphia  to  prop- 
erty honor  Trento  Brizzi,  in  person. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  pay  tribute  to  a  man 
who  did  not  simply  ignore  the  tyranny  of  the 
Nazi  regime,  but  Instead  chose  to  fight  back 
and  help  the  Jewish  people.  The  Assisi  Un- 
derground's dedication  and  compassion  In  the 
ever  present  face  of  danger  was  heroic. 
Trento  Brizzi  and  the  men  who  worked  for  the 
Assisi  Underground  demonstrated  to  the  world 
that  a  few  caring  men  can  make  a  difference. 


HON.  GEORGE  J. 
HOCHBRUECKNER 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  23,  1989 

Mr.  HOCHBRUECKNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
is  National  Maritime  Day.  I  rise  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  vital  role  played  throughout  history  by 
members  of  the  U.S.  merchant  marine,  and  to 
highlight  the  importance  of  restoring  our  do- 
mestic shipping  industry  to  its  former  promi- 
nence. 

In  order  to  recognize  the  critical  national  se- 
curity role  played  by  merchant  mariners  over 
the  years,  the  100th  Congress  enacted  the 
Merchant  Marine  Decorations  and  Medals  Act 
(Public  Law  100-324).  I  cosponsored  this  leg- 
islation to  authorize  medals  and  decorations 
for  outstanding  and  meritorious  conduct  and 
service  for  members  of  the  U.S.  merchant 
marine  during  a  national  emergency.  The  law 
also  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion to  provide  a  U.S.  flag  and  a  gravemarker 
to  the  family  of  a  deceased  person  with  such 
a  record  of  service.  The  legislation,  while  long 
overdue,  provided  for  Important  national  rec- 
ognition of  combat  merchant  mariners. 

I  am  very  concerned  about  the  unfortunate 
state  of  the  U.S.  merchant  marine.  As  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries,  I  have  supported  meas- 
ures designed  by  our  committee  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jones]  to 
improve  the  condition  of  the  American  mer- 
chant marine.  For  example,  I  support  the 
policy  that  wherever  possible,  U.S.  products 
should  be  shipped  on  U.S.-flag  ships. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  executive 
branch  under  the  Reagan  administration  re- 
peatedly side-stepped  the  requirements  of  law 
and  allowed  American  goods  to  be  carried  on 
foreign-flag  vessels.  It  seems  that  even  after 
Congress  has  carefully  designed  laws  to 
ensure  fairness  to  American  seamen,  the  ad- 
ministration finds  loopholes  which  enables  It 
to  weaken  protections.  I  hope  that  President 
Bush's  administration  will  adopt  a  "kinder, 
gentler"  policy  toward  the  merchant  marine. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  this.  National  Maritime  Day, 
let  us  honor  the  Americans  who  join  the  U.S. 
merchant  marine. 


HONORING  THE  EL  RANCHO 
UNIFIED  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 
EMPLOYEES  MAY  26,  1989 


HON.  ESTEBAN  EDWARD  TORRES 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  23,  1989 

Mr.  TORRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Friday,  May 
26,  1989,  at  a  special  reception  the  El  Rancho 
Unified  School  District  Board  of  Education  will 
honor  its  employees.  In  addition,  retiring 
teachers  and  those  who  have  sen/ed  the 
school  district  for  25  and  1 5  years  will  be  hon- 
ored with  special  awards. 

These  fine  and  dedicated  people  have 
served  many  years  with  distinction  and  are 
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being  honored  for  their  outstanding  public 
service  by  their  peers,  their  school  district, 
and  their  community. 

Education  is  an  extremely  important  subject 
to  me.  The  people  who  educate,  train,  and 
care  for  our  youth  are  very  special.  As  we 
commend  these  fine  individuals,  let  us  also 
commend  all  those  who  serve  throughout  our 
country's  educational  system. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  these  employ- 
ees have  served  in  one  of  the  finest  school 
districts  in  the  34th  Congressional  District. 
The  El  Rancho  Unified  School  District  has  an 
outstanding  record  of  high  educational  quality. 

RETIRING 

Cari  Fiorito,  37  years;  David  Turovsky,  35; 
Huey  P.  Nolin,  32;  Alex  Dallas,  31;  Harriet 
Jungels,  31;  Ruth  Oppenlander,  31;  Jack 
Beals,  30;  Michelina  Guerrero,  30;  Del  Bock, 
27;  Joseph  S.  Albert,  26;  Lyie  G.  Solium,  26; 
Phyllis  H.  (Sophie)  Ellis,  26;  Ralph  R.  Meyers, 
Jr.,  26;  Catherine  Ostrich,  26;  Hal  S.  Ramsaur, 
26;  Eileen  Cautillo,  24;  Stella  M.  Smith,  24; 
Wilma  Page,  23;  Emma  Peraz,  23;  Martha 
Vaughan,  23;  Ernestine  Zule,  23;  Elvira 
Durazo,  22;  Stella  M.  Johnson,  22;  G.  Marie 
Borcharct,  20;  Medardo  Garcia,  19;  Martin  B. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Aparacio,  18;  Betty  Pixler,  18;  Jane  Yotsuya, 
18;  Aleda  Barton,  17;  Esperanza  Estrada,  17; 
Alice  Saldibar,  17;  Ann  L.  Allison,  16;  Damaso 
Henry  Sutis,  16;  Aurora  G.  Lopaz,  15;  Josie 
Navarro,  15;  Juanita  Lucero,  13;  Dorothy  Ro- 
driguez, 1 2;  Armida  Comaduran,  1 1 ;  Margaret 
Galuz,  11;  and  Ruth  P.  White,  11. 

25-YEAR  GOLD  PINS 

Kathleen  J.  Beck;  Patricia  C.  Cashin;  Prax- 
edes  R.  Flores;  Jeanne  H.  Higashi;  Emma 
Jean  Hilsinger;  David  E.  Honig,  Nancy  D. 
Jensen-Austin;  Gary  F.  Lovett;  Rosalie  Ann 
Lucey;  Rose  K.  Moreno;  Edwina  F.  Rollo; 
Joseph  Valenzuela,  and  Edwin  Wong. 

15-YEAR  SILVER  PINS 

Mike  Aguilar;  Angelina  Aquirre;  Lucille  M. 
Alaniz;  Joseph  L.  Alvarado;  Siegfried  Angelo; 
Norma  Benavides;  Lilia  Bermudez;  Eleanor 
Carreon;  Gloria  Castaneda;  Esperanza  Cruz; 
Corlyn  Curtis;  Nancy  Dillon;  Marcella  Duron; 
Anita  Enriquez;  Estela  Faif;  Juliet  Felix;  Josie 
Gallardo;  Grace  Gallegos;  Fortunate  Garcia; 
Rosemarie  Garibay;  Elsie  Gomez;  Esperanza 
Gonzales;  Richard  Gonzales;  Juliet  Goulet; 
Bertha  Gurule;  Betty  Hernandez,  Frances  L. 
Hernandez;  Donna  A.  Hirn;  Anna  M.  Jaramillo; 
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Barbara  Ann  Jones;  Frances  Lay;  Mary  M. 
Logsdon;  Aurora  Lopez;  Beatrice  Lopez;  Gila 
Lopez;  Lucy  Lopez;  Sara  D.  Lugo;  Anita  Marti- 
nez; Martha  Martinez;  Benjamin  J.  Meza; 
Arthur  Narvaez;  Adela  Palomar;  Paula  Pina; 
Julia  M.  Ramiraz;  Elena  Rodarte;  Adriana  Ro- 
driguez; Grace  Rodriguez;  Guadalupe  Ruiz; 
Frances  Salazar;  Amelia  Salgado;  Rachel  E. 
Salgado;  Andrew  Zermeno;  Emily  D  Swirbul; 
Lupe  V.  Teran,  Armida  Villa;  Marion  Wallen- 
berg; Lilia  Wolf;  and  Martha  Ybarra. 

IN  MEMORIAM 

Janice  Salazar,  teacher,  24  years  of  service 
at  El  Rancho  High  School. 

Gaynell  Buis,  teacher,  23  years  of  service  at 
North  Park  Middle  School. 

Joan  Bonilla,  clerk-typist,  10  years  of  serv- 
ice at  Burt^e  Middle  School. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great  honor  and  pride 
that  I  rise  to  recognize  the  teaching  staff  and 
classified  employees  of  the  El  Rancho  Unified 
School  District  on  the  floor  of  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives.  I  ask  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  to  join  me  in  extending  best  wishes 
and  heartiest  congratulations  to  the  teachers 
and  classified  employees  who  have  added  so 
much  to  enhance  this  school  district.. 


people   have 
iction  and  are 
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The  House  met  at  1 1  a.m. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford.  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Let  us  pray  using  the  words  of  the 
100th  Psalm: 

Make  a  joyful  noise  to  the  Lord,  all 
the  lands!  Serve  the  Lord  with  glad- 
ness! Come  into  His  presence  with 
singing! 

Know  that  the  Lord  is  God!  It  is  He 
that  made  its,  and  we  are  His;  We  are 
His  people,  and  the  sheep  of  His  pas- 
ture. 

Enter  His  gates  with  thanksgiving, 
and  His  courts  with  praise!  Give 
thanks  to  Him,  bless  His  name! 

For  the  Lord  is  good;  His  steadfast 
love  endures  forever,  and  His  faithful- 
ness to  all  generations. 

Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker,  pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  I 
demand  a  vote  on  agreeing  to  the 
Speaker's  approval  of  the  Journal. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  Chair's  approval  of  the  Journal. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  object  to  the  vote  on  the 
ground  that  a  quorum  is  not  present 
and  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorxim  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  299,  nays 
109,  not  voting  26,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  60] 
YEAS— 299 


Ackemuui 


Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunzlo 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Atkins 

AuCoin 

Barnard 

Bartlett 

Bateman 

Bates 


Beilenson 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Berman 

Bevill 

BUbray 

Bocks 

Bonier 

Borski 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Brennan 

Brooks 


Broomfield 
Browder 
Brown  (CA) 
Bruce 
Bryant 
Bustamante 
Byron 
Callahan 
Campbell  (CA) 
Campbell  (CO) 
Cardin 
CtiTper 
Can- 
Chapman 


Clarke 

Clement 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Combest 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Costello 

Cox 

Coyne 

Craig 

Crockett 

Darden 

Davis 

De  Fazio 

Dellums 

IDerrick 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Doman  (CA) 

Downey 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Early 

Eckart 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

English 

Erdreich 

Espy 

Evans 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Fish 

Flake 

Flippo 

Poglietta 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford(TN) 

Frank 

Frost 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gillmor 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Gordon 

Grant 

Gray 

Green 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall  (TX) 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes  (ID 

Hayes  (LA) 

Hefner 

Hertel 

Hoagland 

Hochbrueckner 

Horton 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (CT) 


Johnson  (SD) 

Johnston 

Jones  (GA) 

Jones  (NO 

Jontz 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kastenmeier 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kleczka 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

LaFalce 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

Laughlin 

Leath  (TX) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Lent 

Levin  (MI) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Lipinski 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Long 

Lowey  (NY) 

Luken.  Thomas 

Manton 

Markey 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCloskey 

McCrery 

McDade 

McDermott 

McEwen 

McHugh 

McMillen  (MD) 

McNulty 

Meyers 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (WA) 

Mineta 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murtha 

Myers 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Neal  (MA) 

Neal  (NO 

Nelson 

Nielson 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Owens  (UT) 

Packard 

Pallone 

Panetta 

Parker 

Patterson 

Payne (NJ) 

Payne  (VA) 

Pease 

Pelosi 

Penny 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickett 


Pickle 

Porter 

Poshard 

Price 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ravenel 

Ray 

Regula 

Richardson 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Robinson 

Roe 

Rohrabacher 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (GA) 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Saiki 

Sangmeister 

Sarpalius 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Saxton 

Scheuer 

Schiff 

Schneider 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Sisisky 

Skaggs 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE> 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (VT) 

Snowe 

Solarz 

Spratt 

Staggers  ' 

Stallings 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tanner 

Tauzin 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Traficant 

Traxler 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Visclosky 
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Archer 
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So  the  Journal  was  approved. 
The    result    of    the    vote    was 
nounced  as  above  recorded. 


an- 


PLEDGE  OF  ALLEGIANCE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Foley).  The  Chair  will  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Thomas],  if 
he  would  come  forward  and  lead  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Wyoming  led  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance  as  follows: 

I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  Flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  to  the  Repub- 
lic for  which  it  stands,  one  nation  under 
God,  indivisible,  with  liberty  and  ju-stice  for 
all. 
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PERMISSION     FOR     COMMITTEE 
ON     THE     JUDICIARY     TO     SIT 
DURING  5-MINUTE  RULE 
Mr.    FRANK.   Mr.   Speaker.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  be  permitted  to 
sit  during  the  5-minute  rule  for  pur- 
poses of  consideration  of  the  bill  deal- 
ing with  the  savings  and  loan  industry. 
The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts? 
There  was  no  objection. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Illinois  will  withhold 
his  request. 


PERMISSION     FOR     SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE   ON    COAST    GUARD    AND 
NAVIGATION  OF  THE  COMMIT- 
TEE    ON     MERCHANT     MARINE 
AND        FISHERIES        TO        SIT 
DURING  5-MINUTE  RULE 
Mr.  CLEMENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Coast  Guard  and  Navigation 
of     the     Committee     on     Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  be  permitted  to 
sit  during  the  5-minute  rule.  This  re- 
quest has  been  cleared  with  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Davis]. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee? 
There  was  no  objection. 


REQUEST  FOR  PERMISSION  FOR 
SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  PUBLIC  WORKS 
AND  TRANSPORTATION  TO  SIT 
TODAY  AND  TOMORROW 
DURING  THE  5-MINUTE  RULE 


Mr.  SAVAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Economic  Development  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  be  permitted  to  sit 
today  and  tomorrow  while  the  House 
is  operating  under  the  5-minute  rule. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
has  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
cleared  this  with  the  minority? 

Mr.  SAVAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  yes,  that  is  my 
understanding  on  our  committee. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  cleared 
the  request  with  the  minority? 

Mr.  SAVAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  it  is  cleared  with 
the  ranking  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker,  would  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois withhold  his  request  until  we 
make  a  phone  call,  please? 


LITTLE  LEAGUE'S  50TH 
ANNIVERSARY 

(Mr.  CLARKE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  CLARKE.  Mr.  Speaker.  June  6 
of  this  year  will  be  the  50th  anniversa- 
ry of  the  first  official  Little  League 
baseball  game  which  took  place  in  Wil- 
liamsport,  PA,  on  June  6.  1939. 

Since  that  time  Little  League  base- 
ball has  grown  into  a  major  American 
institution  for  youngsters  and  parents 
alike.  Little  League  baseball  has  also 
spread  to  other  countries. 

Last  year  there  were  more  than  2.5 
million  Little  League  baseball  players 
in  28  countries  around  the  world. 

Not  surprisingly  Little  League  base- 
ball has  produced  more  than  450  pro- 
fessional baseball  players  during  its 
first  50  years. 

Little  League  baseball  owes  much  to 
its  adult  volunteers— coaches,  umpires, 
scorekeepers,  and  many  others  who 
make  it  possible  for  each  local  Little 
League  team  to  play.  It  is  estimated 
that  over  750,000  adults  are  helping  at 
Little  League  games  every  year. 

Little  League  baseball  has  pioneered 
in  baseball  safety  developments.  It 
helped  develop  the  added  double-ear- 
flap  batting  helmet,  the  aluminum  bat 
and  safety  improvements  in  catchers' 
chest  protectors. 

Sometimes  Little  League  competi- 
tion may  get  a  bit  too  serious  but  the 
overall  result  has  been  to  emphasize 
clean  play,  good  sportsmanship,  team 
effort,  and  the  development  of  confi- 
dence. All  of  us  who  are  parents  owe  a 
lot  to  Little  League  baseball  and  will 
be  proud  to  celebrate  its  50th  armiver- 
sary  on  June  6.  It's  a  bright  event  in 
our  world. 


For  example,  I  would  like  to  read  to 
the  Members  from  a  letter  from  a 
Domino's  pizza  franchise  which  says: 

The  obstacles  imposed  by  section  89  and 
the  problems  encountered  from  the  insur- 
ance Industry  has  made  our  ability  to  offer 
insurance  companywlde  an  impossibility. 
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Today  when  we  consider  the  rule  on 
the  dire  supplemental  appropriation 
bill  we  are  asking  Members  to  defeat 
the  previous  question  in  order  that  an 
amendment  might  be  made  in  order  to 
allow  the  immediate  repeal  of  section 

89. 

Talking  about  dire  emergencies,  re- 
pealing section  89  is  one. 


FOREIGN  SUBSIDIARY  TAX 

EQUITY  ACT 

(Mr.   TRAFICANT   asked   and   was 

given  permission  to  address  the  House 

for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 

his  remarks.) 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  4 
years  ago  AT&T  closed  its  Shreveport, 
LA,  plant.  They  laid  off  1,200  Ameri- 
cans. Then  they  invested  $40  million 
in  Singapore  and  hired  1,500  people  in 
Singapore. 

They  used  to  make  the  telephones 
we  buy  for  our  houses  in  Shreveport. 
Now  they  are  made  in  Singapore. 

But  what  I  am  talking  about  today  is 
if  AT&T  takes  the  profits  from  the 
sale  of  those  imported  phones  and  ex- 
nands  the  factory  in  Singapore,  they 
do  not  even  pay  taxes  to  Uncle  Sam. 
That  is  stupid. 

I  had  the  Foreign  Subsidiary  Tax 
Equity  Act  included  in  the  1987  recon- 
ciliation bill,  but  the  Senate  would  not 
accept  it.  I  am  reintroducing  it  today, 
and  I  am  saying  we  should  stop  these 
"tax  holidays"  and  "runaway  plants" 
that  do  not  even  pay  tax  to  Uncle 
Sam.  Let  us  start  looking  at  American 
workers  around  here.  That  happens  to 
be  our  job.  by  the  way. 


SECTION  89  TAXES  INSURANCE 
BENEFITS 

(Mr.  GUNDERSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
1986  Tax  Reform  Act.  including  sec- 
tion 89.  which  probably  had  a  good 
goal,  had  a  goal  to  equalize  insurance 
in  this  country.  The  result,  however, 
has  not  been  an  equalization  of  insur- 
ance. It  is.  unfortunately,  an  elimina- 
tion, eliminating  insurance  for  many, 
many  companies.  . 

Section  89,  while  well-intentioned,  is 
nothing  but  a  back-door  approach  to 
taxing  insurance  benefits  in  this  coun- 
try. Every  day  that  we  delay  repeal  we 
put  another  company's  employees  into 
the  ranks  of  not  covered  in  terms  of 
health  insurance. 


CONTINUED  FUNDING  FOR  THE 
HURRICANE  HUNTER  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
next  week  begins  another  hurricane 
season,  a  time  when  those  of  us  who 
live  on  the  eastern  seaboard  or  the 
gulf  coast  begin  to  wonder  if  another 
major  hurricane  like  Gilbert  or  Donna 
is  on  the  way. 

Unfortunately,  as  things  stand,  we 
can  only  wonder  if  we  will  get  ade- 
quate warning  before  we  feel  the  fury 
of  a  major  storm's  winds. 

Earlier  this  month,  several  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  and  Senate 
and  I  met  with  Air  Force.  DOD.  and 
NOAA.  and  received  assurances  the 
aircraft  hurricane  reconnaissance  pro- 
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gram  would 
years. 

When  the  meeting  was  over,  the  Air 
Force  changed  that  to  1  year. 

It's  become  abundantly  clear  to  me 
after  more  than  a  year  of  fighting  for 
this  lifesaving  program  that  the  Air 
Force  will  not  fund  the  hurricane  hun- 
ters unless  forced  to. 

So,  today,  I  have  introduced  a  bill 
that  requires  the  Air  Force  to  fund 
and  with  the  National  Oceanic  and  At- 
mospheric Administration  to  jointly 
administer  the  hurricane  hunter  pro- 
gram for  5  years. 

It's  imperative  that  we  do  whatever 
is  necessary  to  give  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans a  chance  to  escape  the  wrath  of 
the  next  Gilbert.  The  hurricane  hun- 
ters give  us  the  best  chance. 

We  are  speaking  about  saving  Ameri- 
can lives. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE ON  ECONOMIC  DEVELOP- 
MENT OF  COMMITTEE  ON 
PUBLIC  WORKS  AND  TRANS- 
PORTATION TO  SIT  TODAY 
AND  TOMORROW  DURING  THE 
5-MINUTE  RULE 

Mr.  SAVAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  renew 
my  unanimous  consent  request  that 
the  Subcommittee  on  Economic  Devel- 
opment of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  be  permit- 
ted to  sit  today  and  tomorrow  while 
the  House  is  operating  under  the  5- 
minute  rule. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Boucher).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois? 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  regret  the  in- 
convenience and  appreciate  the  expla- 
nation of  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. I  will  not  object. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  niy  reserva- 
tion of  objection.  I 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LET  US  TAKE  A  NEW  LOOK  AT 
CABLE  TV 

(Mr.  NEAL  of  Massachusetts  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  NEAL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  your  experience  has  been 
at  all  like  mine,  you  have  been  receiv- 
ing an  increasing  number  of  com- 
plaints from  constitutents  and  munici- 
pal officials  about  the  operation  of 
local  cable  television  systems. 

One  of  the  prime  motivations  in  the 
passage  of  the  Cable  Communications 
Policy  Act  of  1984  was  a  desire  to 
foster  the  development  of  a  healthy 
cable  television  industry.  By  any 
standard  of  measurement,  that  goal 
has  been  achieved.  Everything  about 


cable  television  is  up— profits,  number 
of  subscribers,  value  of  individual 
cable  systems,  and,  of  course,  rates. 
The  average  price  for  cable  service 
rose  by  nearly  20  percent  in  1987,  and 
by  13.6  percent  last  year,  a  pace  that 
far  outdistanced  increases  in  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index. 

Cable  television  now  reaches  nearly 
60  percent  of  U.S.  households.  In  most 
service  areas,  no  meaningful  competi- 
tion exists  for  the  local  cable  provider. 
Coupled  with  this  virtual  monopoly 
status,  cable  systems  are  now  buying 
programming  services  directly,  there- 
by giving  them  the  ability  to  control 
what  goes  into  our  homes  as  well  as 
which  homes  are  eligible  to  receive  it. 

What  restraints  exist  on  the  power 
of  the  cable  companies?  They  are  cer- 
tainly not  to  be  found  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  municipalities  that  grant 
cable  franchises.  When  we  deregulated 
cable  prices  in  1984,  we  took  away 
most  of  the  leverage  and  we  made  it 
harder  for  municipalities  to  revoke 
cable  franchises. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Congress  gave  a  boost 
to  a  struggling  industry  when  it  adopt- 
ed the  1984  Cable  Act.  I  do  not  believe, 
however,  that  it  intended  to  create  a 
situation  in  which  the  interests  of  con- 
sumers would  be  forever  subordinate 
to  the  interests  of  the  owners  of  cable 
television  systems.  It  is  time  to  bal- 
ance those  interests.  I  am  today  intro- 
ducing a  concurrent  resolution  which 
calls  upon  the  committees  of  the 
House  and  Senate  with  jurisdiction 
over  cable  television  to  expeditiously 
review  the  operation  of  the  1984  Cable 
Act,  and  propose  legislation  to  correct 
the  problems  caused  by  its  deregulato- 
ry  provisions.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
cosponsor  this  resolution. 


UMI 


REPEAL  89  IN  '89 

(Mr.  GEKAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  repeal  89 
in  '89.  That  is  the  rallying  cry,  that  is 
the  slogan  by  which  our  actions  today 
will  be  measured. 

There  is  no  need  to  explain  the 
odious  provision  of  section  89.  Every- 
one knows  what  it  stands  for.  It  stands 
for  a  tragedy  for  our  business  commit- 
tees, for  our  labor  communities,  for 
commercial  activity  throughout  the 
Nation. 

We  have  an  opportunity,  more  than 
300  of  us,  to  have  a  bill  before  the 
House  in  which  we  cosponsored  repeal 
of  section  89.  I  ask  Members  if  they 
are  sincere  about  that  sponsorship, 
304  strong  or  more,  we  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  put  our  words  into  actions 
today  with  a  vote  to  defeat  the  previ- 
ous question  so  that  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee can  honor  that  first  attempt 
that  we  made  in  front  of  them  to 
make  the  repeal  of  section  89  in  order. 


I  ask  Members  for  the  sake  of  their 
constituents  to  vote  down  the  previous 
question  and  vote  their  conscience  and 
their  sponsorship  of  the  repeal  of  sec- 
tion 89. 


URGE  SUPPORT  FOR  ANTIDRUG 
FUNDING  IN  SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATIONS  BILL 

(Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, our  Nation  is  awash  in  drugs  and 
drug-related  crimes.  Our  people,  espe- 
cially those  in  urban  areas,  live  in  fear 
of  violent  crime,  much  of  it  fueled  by 
the  dramatic  increase  in  illegal  narcot- 
ics. No  family,  neighborhood,  or  com- 
munity seems  immune  from  this 
scourge. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  are  demand- 
ing action  from  their  Government, 
and  rightly  so.  Poll  after  poll  shows 
that  crime  and  drugs  top  the  list  of 
issues  about  which  most  persons  are 
concerned.  The  American  people  are 
tired  of  listening  to  the  bureaucratic 
arguments  against  doing  something 
about  drugs  and  crime  from  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle. 

The  Presidential  race  last  year,  as 
did  most  congressional  races,  focused 
on  opposition  to  crime  and  drugs.  Now 
every  Member  of  this  body  has  the  op- 
portunity to  prove  it.  Make  no  mis- 
take—this is  the  day  of  reckoning.  You 
can  vote  against  crime  and  drugs  by 
supporting  this  supplemental,  or  you 
can  vote  for  them  by  opposing  it.  It  is 
that  simple,  and  the  American  people 
are  going  to  remember. 


OLDER  AMERICANS  FREEDOM 
TO  WORK  ACT 

(Mr.  HASTERT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  HASTERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning  over  100  of  my  colleagues 
join  me  in  introducing  the  Older 
Americans  Freedom  to  Work  Act,  a 
bill  that  would  repeal  the  Social  Secu- 
rity earnings  test  for  people  aged  65- 
69. 

The  Social  Security  earnings  test  is 
an  antiquated  provision  in  the  Social 
Security  Act  that  actually  penalizes 
our  Nation's  seniors  for  being  produc- 
tive citizens.  For  every  $2  earned  by  a 
retiree  over  the  $8,880  earnings  cap, 
that  retiree  would  lose  $1  in  Social  Se- 
curity benefits. 

That  hits  seniors  just  as  hard  as  a 
50-percent  marginal  income  tax.  When 
the  effect  of  the  earnings  test  is  added 
to  the  other  taxes  that  seniors  pay,  a 
retiree  earning  just  $10,000  to  supple- 
ment their  Social  Security  check  faces 
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an  effective  marginal  income  tax  of 
over  83  percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  should  not  punish 
older  Americans  for  working. 

Yet,  that  is  what  the  Social  Security 
earnings  test  does:  It  allows  bureau- 
crats to  withhold  money  from  seniors 
who  want  to  continue  to  work  in  their 
community. 

This  has  had  a  devastating  effect  on 
low-  to  moderate-income  seniors;  many 
of  them  simply  drop  out  of  the  labor 
force  when  they  are  faced  with  such  a 
tremendous  loss  of  income. 

If  a  senior  citizen  was  working  full- 
time  at  just  $4.90  an  hour,  for  every 
hour  worked  past  the  earnings  limit, 
that  senior  would  effectively  only  be 
able  to  keep  98  cents  an  hour. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  just  is  not  fair. 

I  urge  Members  of  the  House  to  join 
me  in  cosponsoring  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Freedom  to  Work  Act  to  repeal 
the  unfair  Social  Security  earnings 
test  for  people  aged  65  through  69. 
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CRACK  COCAINE  AND  AIDS 
THREATEN  THE  WELL-BEING 
AND  SECURITY  OF  OUR  COUN- 
TRY 

(Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Georgia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  are  two  problems  that 
are  almost  overwhelming  in  our  socie- 
ty that  I  wish  to  speak  to  this  morn- 
ing. One  is  crack  cocaine  and  the  other 
is  AIDS. 

Crack  cocaine,  free-base,  alkaloid,  so 
readily  and  cheaply  available,  it  is 
smoked  and  inhaled  into  the  lungs  and 
within  a  matter  of  8  to  10  seconds  the 
individual  is  propelled  into  a  feeling  of 
pleasure  that  is  beyond  all  human  ex- 
perience. 

A  problem  that  is  causing  so  much 
difficulty  in  our  society  now  because 
of  the  addictive  nature  of  this  drug 
that  comes  about  so  readily.  Then 
within  10  to  15  minutes  the  individual 
crashes  and  has  to  have  another  fix  in 
order  to  sustain  himself. 

Mr.  Speaker,  AIDS  was  a  problem 
that  was  first  found  in  the  homosex- 
ual community  and  that  is  where  it 
largely  existed  for  a  period  of  time. 
Now  AIDS  is  found  more  and  more  in 
the  drug-abuse  community. 

Drugs  and  AIDS  are  so  closely  tied 
together.  Mr.  Speaker,  these  two  prob- 
lems are  threatening  the  well-being 
and  security  of  our  country.  So  when 
you  think  about  how  to  spend  our 
money,  you  think  about  this  threat 
from  AIDS  and  crack  cocaine. 


LET    US    DO    AWAY    WITH    THE 

SOCIAL      SECURITY      EARNING 

TEST 

(Mr.  HEFLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  HEFLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning  a  bill  was  introduced  to  do 
away  with  the  Social  Security  earnings 
test.  America  stands  for  freedom  and 
opportunity,  freedom  to  choose  how 
you  want  to  spend  your  life,  opportu- 
nity to  achieve  whatever  your  talents 
and  energy  permit  you  to  achieve.  We 
encourage  achievement  and  productiv- 
ity unless  you  are  one  group  of  people. 

If  you  are  an  older  American  we  say 
by  the  Social  Security  earnings  test 
that  we  do  not  "need  you  anymore,  we 
don't  want  you  to  contribute,  we  don't 
want  you  to  be  productive."  Further, 
we  say,  "If  you  insist  on  participating 
in  a  full  and  active  way  in  society,  we 
reward  you  by  taking  away  a  sizable 
portion  of  you  Social  Security.  So 
work  if  you  want,  but  you  will  pay  the 
price  for  your  freedom  and  opportuni- 
ty." 

This  is  not  right.  This  is  not  in  the 
spirit  of  what  this  country  stands  for. 
This  is  blatant  age  discrimination  and 
it  should  be  stopped  right  now  and  it 
can  be  stopped  by  passing  the  Older 
Americans  Freedom  to  Work  Act. 


As  chairman  of  the  Energy  Research 
and  Development  Subcommittee,  I 
intend  to  move  forward  in  a  timely 
manner  to  ensure  that  the  legislation 
comes  to  fruition  as  soon  as  possible 
and  that  the  bill  is  a  realistic  one  with 
achievable  goals. 

We  hope  our  colleagues  will  join  us 
in  cosponsoring  this  legislation. 


URANIUM  ENRICHMENT 
REORGANIZATION  ACT 

(Mrs.  LLOYD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks. ) 

Mrs.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
joined  my  colleague  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
McEwen]  in  introducing  the  bill  enti- 
tled the  "Uranium  Enrichment  Reor- 
ganization Act.  "  This  legislation  would 
establish  a  Government-owned  corpo- 
ration to  operate  the  Nation's  uranium 
enrichment  enterprise.  The  time  has 
come  to  create  a  self-sustaining  entity 
which  would  be  run  on  a  business-like 
basis. 

The  new  Uranium  Enrichment  Cor- 
poration would  have  more  flexibility 
to  be  managed  in  a  competitive  com- 
mercial manner,  with  fewer  bureau- 
cratic restrictions.  The  uranium  en- 
richment program  to  date  has  been 
too  constrained  and  inefficient  within 
the  structure  of  the  Department  of 
Energy  and  as  a  result,  of  these  prob- 
lems, the  United  States  has  seen  a  loss 
of  market  share  and  revenue  in  the 
supply  of  enrichment  services. 

I  will  continue  to  work  to  assure 
that  the  bill  does  not  predetermine 
the  location  of  any  additional  capacity 
which  might  eventually  be  needed  for 
the  Uranium  Enrichment  Corporation. 
I  realize  this  is  not  a  perfect  bill  but  I 
intend  to  continue  working  construc- 
tively with  the  administration  to  more 
finely  tune  the  legislation. 


STOP  DELAYING  THE  SAVINGS 
AND  LOAN  BILL 

(Mr.  ROTH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Febru- 
ary 6  the  President  sent  to  us  a  bill  to 
rescue  the  savings  and  loan  industry. 
He  said,  "Pass  this  legislation  in  45 
days." 

Now.  100  days  later,  over  3  months 
later,  this  bill  is  bogged  down  in  end- 
less committee  meetings. 

While  Congress  is  fiddling  with  this 
legislation,  it  is  costing  us  $1  billion  a 
month. 

GAO  has  now  reported  it  is  going  to 
cost  the  American  taxpayers  some 
$284  billion. 

To  give  you  an  idea  what  this  means 
in  daily  terms:  From  the  time  you 
came  to  work  this  morning  until  the 
time  you  go  home  this  evening  it  is 
going  to  cost  the  American  taxpayer 
$10  million  in  additional  costs. 

We  must  come  to  grips  with  this  leg- 
islation and  we  have  got  to  do  it  now. 
There  is  nothing  more  important  than 
this  bill. 

Let  us  get  on  with  it  and  pass  it 
while  there  is  still  time. 


WE  ARE  CLEARLY  LOSING  THE 
WAR  ON  DRUGS 

(Mr.  JONES  of  Georgia  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  JONES  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
recently  the  district  attorney  of  subur- 
ban De  Kalb  County.  GA.  shared  with 
me  some  remarkable  statistics:  Over  40 
percent  of  his  cases  were  direct  narcot- 
ics arrests;  possession  and  distribution 
of  illegal  drugs.  As  much  as  70  percent 
of  the  crime  in  our  society— burglaries, 
robberies,  break-ins,  car  thefts,  and 
the  accompanying  violence,  assaults, 
and  murders,  are  the  direct  result  of 
drug  addiction— that  desperate  craving 
that  demands  a  fix  at  any  price. 

The  American  people  have  seen  the 
drug  epidemic  flood  our  towns  and 
cities  with  tragedy  and  death,  destroy- 
ing the  fiber  of  our  society  as  it  de- 
stroys the  minds  and  the  bodies  of  our 
youth. 

The  fact  that  the  Omnibus  Drug  Act 
of  1988  is  woefully  underfunded  is  a 
tragic  comment  on  why  we  are  clearly 
losing  the  war  on  drugs. 
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Our  Nation  is  awash  in  illegal  drugs 
and  the  body  count  is  rising  by  the 
hour.  How  long  are  we  going  to  wait 
until  we  recognize  the  clear  call  of  the 
American  people. 

The  war  on  crime  and  drugs  must 
become  our  No.  1  priority  until  we 
clean  it  up,  we  are  not  a  truly  free 
people. 


VOTE  "NO"  ON  THE  NOT-SO- 
URGENT  SUPPLEMENTAL  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS BILL 

(Mr.  ARMEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  later 
today  when  this  body  takes  up  the 
rule  on  the  not-so-urgent  supplemen- 
tal appropriations  bill,  Mr.  Gekas 
from  Peruisylvania  is  going  to  give 
each  and  every  one  of  us  an  opportuni- 
ty to  cast  a  vote  for  freedom  and  secu- 
rity for  the  working  men  and  women 
of  America.  He  is  going  to  ask  us  to 
vote  no  on  the  moving  of  the  previous 
question  on  the  rule  so  that  we  can 
add  an  amendment  to  the  rule  that 
will  allow  us  to  subsequently  repeal 
section  89  of  the  1986  Tax  Code  which 
has  cost  millions  of  working  men  and 
women  of  America  their  benefits  pack- 
age. 

I  have  before  me  a  letter  from  a 
small  corporation  in  Omaha,  NE,  and 
they  have  said,  "Our  only  sound  busi- 
ness decision  is  to  totally  eliminate  our 
health  plan  for  all  employees  effective 
January  1,  1989." 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  this  body  wants  to 
act  truly  responsibly  on  behalf  of  the 
working  men  and  women  of  America, 
they  will  vote  "no"  on  section  89,  "no" 
on  the  moving  of  the  previous  ques- 
tion and  "yes"  for  freedom,  dignity, 
and  security  for  people  who  work  in 
this  country,  pay  their  taxes,  support 
their  families,  and  make  our  jobs  in 
this  body  possible  in  the  first  place. 


THE  DOD  AUDIT  IMPROVEMENT 
ACT  WOULD  ATTACK  PRO- 
CUREMENT FRAUD 

(Mr.  LANCASTER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LANCASTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
the  last  few  years  we  have  been  rocked 
by  procurement  scandals  and  waste 
and  inefficiencies  in  the  Department 
of  Defense.  A  number  of  us  have  been 
asking  why  these  problems  keep  occur- 
ring and  what  we  can  do  to  prevent 
them.  Some  feel  that  we  should  give 
DOD  more  resources  to  devote  to  au- 
diting and  investigating.  I  don't  agree 
with  that  approach,  and  I  wonder  if 
my  colleagues  know  that  we  now  have 
22,000  auditors,  investigators,  and  in- 
spectors in  DOD. 


Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  2362,  the  DOD 
Audit  Improvement  Act,  takes  a  differ- 
ent approach;  it  does  not  increase  the 
total  numbers  in  DOD.  but  it  does  re- 
align them  so  that  they  are  better  fo- 
cused to  deal  with  the  major  problems 
in  DOD. 

The  current  inspector  general  ap- 
peared before  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  earlier  this  year  and 
said  she  could  not  afford  to  hire  the 
number  of  procurement  fraud  investi- 
gators she  believes  are  needed  in  DOD. 
My  reaction  was  shock;  here  we  are  in 
the  biggest  procurement  fraud  scandal 
of  the  decade  and  the  DOD  inspector 
general  is  cutting  back  on  the  number 
of  procurement  investigators. 

This  bill  will  realign  resources 
within  the  Department  so  that  the  De- 
fense Criminal  Investigative  Service, 
the  premier  procurement  fraud  unit  in 
DOD,  would  be  increased  by  500  per- 
sonnel. These  personnel  would  come 
from  lower  priority  positions  within 
the  Department. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  cosponsor 
H.R.  2362  and  support  its  passage.  It  is 
a  good  government  bill  that  focuses 
our  resources  at  the  major  problems  in 
DOD  with  only  minimal  cost. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  SENIOR 
INTERNS 

(Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  rise  for  two  purposes  today.  First 
I  would  like  to  commend  the  senior 
intern  program  which  is  underway  in 
Washington,  DC,  this  week. 
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This  is  a  bipartisan  effort  that 
brings  seniors  from  all  over  the  coun- 
try to  learn  a  little  bit  about  the  Gov- 
ernment and  participate  in  the  Gov- 
ernment. I  especially  want  to  com- 
mend my  two  seniors,  Elizabeth  With- 
row  from  Mexia,  TX,  and  Ubah  Stiles 
from  Midlothian,  TX. 

REPEAL  SECTION  89 

I  also  want  to  speak  on  the  repeal  of 
section  89,  and  a  letter  from  Space- 
mark,  Inc.,  from  Decatur,  IL,  and  I 
will  quote.  "We  do  not  understand  the 
rationale  for  passage  of  section  89. 
Will  section  89  reduce  the  number  of 
workers  we  will  hire  in  the  future? 
Will  section  89  eventually  cause  small 
businesses  to  just  scrap  their  fringe 
benefit  packages?  We  think  the 
answer  to  both  questions  is  yes.  We 
urge  your  support  of  H.R.  634  to 
repeal  section  89." 

I  would  urge  the  support  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Gekas' 
effort  to  make  an  order  and  amend- 
ment to  repeal  section  89. 


SUPPORT  THE  WAR  ON  DRUGS 

(Mr.  CHAPMAN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  CHAPMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
1986  and  again  in  1988,  with  my  sup- 
port, the  Congress  passed  and  the 
President  signed  a  war  on  drugs  bill  to 
promise  some  hope  to  fight  effectively 
the  war  on  drugs.  That  effort  will 
occur  on  five  fronts:  Interdiction, 
eradication,  enforcement,  education, 
and  rehabilitation. 

Here  we  are  now,  some  2  years  later 
after  that  initial  effort  and  we  find 
that  because  of  funding  shortfalls, 
some  of  which  are  beyond  our  control, 
we  have  been  unable  to  adequately 
fund  the  war  on  drugs  to  the  extent 
that  we  must. 

Before  I  came  to  Congress  I  served 
as  a  district  attorney  and  prosecuted 
many  drug  offenders.  Recently  I  was 
in  my  district.  The  officers  at  home 
that  I  used  to  work  with  tell  me  we  are 
losing  the  fight.  We  are  losing  the  war 
on  drugs.  We  have  an  opportunity 
today  to  put  our  money  where  our 
mouth  has  been  to  fund  the  war  on 
drugs,  to  put  additional  resources 
behind  this  effort.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues today  to  support  the  dire  sup- 
plemental appropriations  bill.  Let  us 
put  our  resources  behind  this  war.  Let 
us  fight  the  scourge  of  drugs  in  Amer- 
ica. Let  us  make  a  difference  for  the 
future.  Support  the  war  on  drugs— it's 
a  war  we  cannot  afford  to  lose. 


REPEAL  SECTION  89 

(Mrs.  VUCANOVICH  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
citizens  all  over  this  country  are  up  in 
arms  about  section  89  of  the  Tax 
Code.  They  are  urging  repeal  of  this 
onerous  provision  of  the  tax  law. 

I  would  like  to  read  a  portion  of  a 
letter  from  a  small  contractor  in  Iowa. 

I  am  writing  to  urge  you  to  repeal  the  sec- 
tion 89  tax  law  because  the  law  is  too  com- 
plicated to  understand,  too  many  variables 
and  interpretations.  I  cannot  determine  if 
we  comply  at  all.  I  will  probably  drop  all 
health  care  for  everyone  so  that  no  one  gets 
benefits,  to  eliminate  the  possibility  of  pen- 
alties. I  would  rather  have  a  1  percent  in- 
crease in  income  tax  than  risk  complying 
with  section  89  because  section  89  is  really  a 
tax  increase  in  disguise. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  down 
the  previous  question  and  allow  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Gekas]  to  offer  his  amendment  to 
vote  to  repeal  section  89. 
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SOCIAL  INSECURITY? 

(Mr.  PORTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
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minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  last 
few  years  of  much  ballyhooed  Gramm- 
Rudman  deficit  reductions  have  been 
a  sham.  Our  budget  deficit  is  artificial- 
ly low  because  we  persist  in  counting 
the  Social  Security  surplus  toward  def- 
icit reduction.  If  we  continue  to  reap 
this  short-term  gain,  we  may  be  hard 
pressed  to  pay  the  baby  boomer's 
Social  Security  benefits  in  the  next 
century. 

Soon,  I  will  be  introducing  legisla- 
tion that  addresses  this  unconscion- 
able misuse  of  the  Social  Security  re- 
serves and  the  very  real  potential  for  a 
Social  Security  crisis  in  the  early  21st 
century.  This  bill  ends  the  masking  ef- 
fects of  Social  Security  by  taking  it 
off -budget  after  fiscal  year  1991. 

My  bill  also  requires  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Social  Security  trust 
fund  to  undertake  a  study  of  how  to 
convert  the  current  Social  Security  ar- 
rangement to  a  system  of  personal  re- 
tirement accounts  for  each  American 
worker.  Such  a  system  would  put  the 
Social  Security  reserves  out  of  the 
reach  of  future  Congresses  while  in- 
suring that  everyone  who  participates 
in  the  Social  Security  System  will  re- 
ceive the  retirement  benefits  they  are 
promised  and  paid  for. 

We  can't  afford  to  wait  until  a  crisis 
occurs  and  our  options  are  limited. 
Now  is  the  time  to  think  about  secur- 
ing the  future  of  Social  Security. 


id  was  given 
House  for  1 


SUPPORT  ANTIDRUG  FUNDING 
(Mr.  POSHARD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  POSHARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
slow  march  of  drugs  and  death  contin- 
ues. They  are  partners  in  crime  that's 
taken  a  grip  on  this  Nation  few  of  us 
could  have  imagined  a  few  short  years 
ago. 

But  now  it  is  here,  it  is  real,  and  we 
have  to  solve  the  crisis. 

We  can  start  by  supporting  this  sup- 
plemental appropriation  which  in- 
cludes millions  in  funding  for  antidrug 
measures. 

I  consider  myself  lucky  not  to  have 
the  degree  of  drug  violence  in  my 
rural  district  we  see  in  some  places, 
but  even  in  rural  America  the  problem 
is  great.  The  illegal  use  of  drugs  create 
a  large  part  of  the  personal  and  prop- 
erty crime  that  occurs  in  an  otherwise 
placid  area. 

We  can  tell  our  kids  to  say  "no," 
dare  to  be  drug-free,  and  say  that 
dreams  and  drugs  do  not  mix.  But  we 
have  to  do  more. 

We  have  to  have  the  courage  to  put 
action  and  appropriations  behind 
those  words. 


VOTE  FOR  REPEAL 

(Mr.  KOLBE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  later 
today  this  House  is  going  to  take  up 
H.R.  2072,  the  dire  emergency  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill. 

Yesterday  in  the  Rules  Committee, 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Gekas],  offered  an 
amendment  to  the  dire  emergency 
supplemental.  This  amendment  would 
repeal  section  89  of  the  Tax  Code,  so- 
called  nondiscrimination  rules  for  the 
employee-paid  health  benefits  I  think 
everyone  in  this  House  has  heard  the 
outcry  from  their  constituents  and 
small  businesses  who  find  this  such  an 
onerous  provision.  Now  we  have  an- 
other reason,  it  seems  to  me,  for  out- 
rage, because  the  amendment  to 
repeal  section  89  was  not  made  in 
order  by  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

The  pretext,  of  course,  is  that  we 
want  to  keep  the  supplemental  appro- 
priation bill  clean.  But  where  was  the 
white  glove  test  when  it  came  to  the 
AuCoin-Miller  amendment?  I  say 
amendment  because  that  so-called  sep- 
arate bill,  if  the  rule  allows  it,  could 
then  be  engrossed  as  a  part  of  the  dire 
emergency  supplemental  appropria- 
tion. 

The  Gekas  amendment  is  not  as  con- 
troversial as  the  AuCoin-Miller 
amendment.  Two  hundred  thirty-four 
Members  have  cosponsored  legislation 
to  repeal  section  89.  I  want  a  clean 
supplemental  appropriation,  but  it  is 
apparent  we  are  not  going  to  get  it.  So 
I  say  we  should  allow  all  of  the  amend- 
ments to  be  offered  and  to  let  the 
House  express  its  will  on  whether  sec- 
tion 89  should  be  repealed.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  vote  to  defeat  the  previ- 
ous question  on  the  rule  this  after- 
noon. 


D  1200 

IN    SUPPORT    OF    DEMOCRATIC 
REFORM  IN  THE  PEOPLE'S  RE- 
PUBLIC OF  CHINA 
(Mrs.    KENNELLY    asked    and   was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  KENNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  introduce  a  resolution  express- 
ing the  strong  support  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  for  the  peaceful  protest  to 
promote  democratic  reform  in  the 
People's  Republic  of  China.  Yesterday, 
National  People's  Congress  Chairman 
Wan  Li  met  with  President  George 
Bush.  Let  us  seize  this  opportunity  as 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  to 
express  our  strong  support  for  peace- 
ful protest  and  democratic  reform  in 
the  People's  Republic  of  China. 

The  Chinese  students  who  occupy 
Tiananmen  Square  shout  out  for  the 


exercise  of  their  human  rights— the 
fundamental  rights  of  freedom  of 
speech,  freedom  of  the  press,  and 
peaceful  assembly.  The  freedom  of 
movement  and  the  freedom  to  form  in- 
dependent trade  unions,  student  orga- 
nizations and  other  voluntary  associa- 
tions. Do  we  in  the  United  States  not 
remember  our  own  struggles  for  great- 
er democracy— our  own  great  move- 
ments for  civil  and  equal  rights?  These 
students  hold  signs  bearing  the  quotes 
or  near  quotes  of  great  Americans— 
"Give  me  democracy  or  give  me 
death"  and  "I  have  a  dream."  These 
students  are  the  future  leaders  of 
China— the  leaders  with  whom  our 
children  will  engage  in  diplomatic  rela- 
tions. 

The  United  States  of  America  was 
founded  on  the  democratic  principles 
that  all  men  and  women  are  created 
equal  and  entitled  to  the  exercise  of 
their  human  rights.  The  advancement 
of  democracy  and  human  rights  are 
prime  objectives  of  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States.  Led  by  the  Inde- 
pendent Student  Union  of  Beijing  uni- 
versities, the  Chinese  people  have 
demonstrated  their  desire  for  democ- 
racy, human  rights,  and  an  end  to  the 
present  system  in  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China. 

Therefore,  I  am  introducing  a  reso- 
lution to  express  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  American  people  desire 
to  extend  their  support  to  the  struggle 
for  democracy,  liberty,  and  justice 
within  the  People's  Republic  of  China. 
That  the  leadership  of  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  should  take  all  nec- 
essary steps  to  establish  a  just  and 
democratic  society,  with  a  free  and 
open  political  system  that  will  protect 
the  essential  human  rights  of  all 
people  living  within  that  country.  And 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States  should 
communicate  again  to  the  leadership 
of  the  People's  Republic  of  China  that 
official  violence  directed  at  those  who 
would  peacefully  demonstrate  for  de- 
mocracy, liberty  and  justice  will  have 
implications  for  United  States-Chinese 
relations. 

Let  us  not  allow  the  quelching  of  po- 
litical expression  and  peaceful  protest, 
for  these  are  the  means  of  true  demo- 
cratic reform. 

I  urge  your  support  for  this  impor- 
tant resolution. 


REPEAL  SECTION  89  IN  1989 
(Mr.  STEARNS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
r6iri£Lrlcs  ) 

Mr.  STEARNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  address  the  House  to  ask  the  Mem- 
bers to  repeal  section  89.  I  want  to 
echo  the  comments  of  one  of  my  other 
distinguished    colleagues    who    spoke 
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earlier.  Let  us  repeal  section  89  in 
1989. 

Across  the  Nation  we  are  receiving 
letters  from  our  constituents  on  this 
section  relating  to  for-profit  oper- 
ations and  not-for-profit-operations.  I 
think  it  is  time  we  listen  to  them  and 
repeal  this  bill. 

I  would  like  to  read  to  the  Members 
what  one  small  businessman  said  to  us 
in  a  letter: 

This  is  going  to  cost  my  business  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  annually  to  evaluate 
and  maintain  this  information.  *  *  * 

He  goes  on  to  say  that  it  is  an  added 
inflationary  cost  of  doing  business, 
and  then  he  says  this: 

It  would  be  much  easier  for  me  to  elimi- 
nate the  benefits  that  I  now  am  providing  to 
my  employees  and  let  them  take  care  of 
themselves. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  should  think  about 
this.  We  have  put  legislation  in  place 
that  would  cause  businesses  to  do 
away  with  the  benefits  they  now  have. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  cry  is:  "Repeal  sec- 
tion 89  in  1989." 


TENNESSEE'S  EIGHTH  DISTRICT 
REPORTS  SUCCESS  IN  ITS  WAR 
AGAINST  DRUGS 

(Mr.  TANNER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  TANNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Eighth  District  of  Tennessee  is  a  pre- 
dominantly rural  area,  an  area  of 
small  towns,  and  counties  with  small 
police  and  sheriffs  departments. 
Today,  those  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies are  marching  together  in  drug 
task  forces  under  the  direction  of  the 
local  district  attorneys  general. 

This  approach.  I  am  told,  makes 
Tennessee  the  only  State  in  the  coun- 
try with  locally  elected  district  attor- 
neys; possessing  border  to  border  orga- 
nization to  combat  the  drug  problem. 
These  drug  task  forces  have  met  with 
unparalleled  success  because  they 
have  been  able  to  utilize  Federal 
moneys  made  available  under  antidrug 
legislation  passed  by  this  body  to  a 
great  effect. 

By  way  of  comparison,  let  me  cite 
my  hometown  of  Union  City,  TN,  a 
city  of  approximately  10,000.  In  1988, 
with  no  Federal  grant  money,  local 
police  there  made  44  drug  arrests.  In 
the  first  quarter  of  1989,  January  1  to 
March  31,  with  the  assistance  of  Fed- 
eral grant  funds,  that  same  police  de- 
partment made  136  drug  arrests  in  ad- 
dition to  five  Federal  arrests  made  for 
trafficking  in  cocaine. 

The  point  is  that  law  enforcement 
personnel  both  urban  and  rural  and 
the  prosecutors  who  direct  efforts  to 
cleanup  their  communities  need  more, 
not  less,  support  from  this  body  if  we 
are  going  to  win  this  war,  and  it  is  a 
war. 


We  are  not  talking  about  risking  our 
national  security  by  maintaining  fund- 
ing for  SDI  at  fiscal  year  1989  levels. 
We  are  talking  about  continuing  SDI 
research  at  a  reasonable  level  while 
using  funds  to  conduct  another  war 
with  an  enemy  who  has  already  invad- 
ed our  shores;  cities,  counties,  small 
towns,  and  rural  communities;  an 
enemy  that  is  poisoning  our  young 
people.  That  war  deserves  more  than 
our  rhetoric.  It  deserves  and  demands 
our  support.  Indeed,  it  is  imperative 
that  we  support  those  public  servants 
who  risk  their  lives  carrying  this  war 
to  that  enemy. 


STOP  QUOTAS  AGAINST  ASIAN- 
AMERICANS 

(Mr.  ROHRABACHER  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  hear,  with  alarming  frequency, 
charges  that  colleges  and  universities 
across  our  country  are  using  quota  sys- 
tems to  limit  the  admission  of  Asian- 
Americans. 

These  charges  do  not  appear  un- 
founded. 

There  is  ample  evidence  of  a  con- 
scious effort  aimed  at  reducing  the 
percentage  of  Asian-Americans  at  cer- 
tain institutions  of  higher  education. 

These  are  not  isolated  incidents. 
That  is  why  Congresswoman  Saiki 
and  myself  are  introducing  a  sense  of 
the  Congress  resolution  expressing 
outrage  at  the  use  of  quotas  to  limit 
the  number  of  Asian-Americans,  or  for 
that  matter  students  of  any  race  or 
nationality. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  facts  suggest  we 
may  be  returning  to  a  period  in  Ameri- 
can history  when  ugly,  yet  similar, 
quotas  were  used  to  limit  the  number 
of  Jewish  students.  Let  us  learn  from 
history  and  strike  a  blow  for  decency 
and  American  ideals.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  us  in  condemning  with 
a  loud  and  clear  voice,  discrimination 
against  Americans  of  Pacific  and  Asian 
heritage,  especially  in  their  efforts  to 
attend  the  university  of  their  choice. 
America  will  only  reach  its  potential 
when  each  and  every  American  has 
the  opportunity  to  reach  his  or  her  po- 
tential. 

What  we  see  is  envy  focused  on 
Asian-Americans  and  it  should  not  be 
tolerated. 


OH.  Tony  received  the  NCAA's  Silver 
Anniversary  Award  for  his  accomplish- 
ments over  the  last  25  years. 

Most  people  in  the  House  are  un- 
aware of  what  Tony  has  done  in  con- 
tributing to  the  health,  the  stability, 
and  the  work  of  the  NCAA. 

I  know  that  Tony  finds  it  hard  to 
believe,  although  I  do  not,  but  it  was  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago  that  he  was 
piling  up  yardage  as  a  single- wing  tail- 
back at  Denison  University,  although 
it  seems  more  like  40  years  ago.  Deni- 
son University,  by  the  way,  is  located 
about  25  miles  east  of  Columbus  in  my 
congressional  district. 

After  gaining  over  1,300  yards  in 
1963,  Tony  was  named  to  the  Little  All 
America  Team. 

Tonys  coach  called  him  'one  tough 
hombre,"  but  we  know  him  as  one  of 
this  body's  most  compassionate  Mem- 
bers. He  served  in  the  Peace  Corps  in 
Thailand  in  the  late  1960's.  In  his  10 
years  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Tony  has  been  best  known  for  his  "-f- 
forts  in  the  Congress  to  eliminate 
hunger,  both  here  in  this  country  and 
abroad. 

Mr.  Speaker,  he  may  have  been 
known  as  a  'Little  All  American,"  but 
there  has  been  nothing  "little"  about 
Tony's  accomplishments,  both  on  and 
off  the  football  field.  I  know  my  col- 
leagues will  join  me  in  congratulating 
Tony  Hall  for  the  award  the  NCAA 
has  presented  him,  and  I  am  proud  to 
call  him  my  friend. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  CONGRESSMAN 
TONY  HALL 

(Mr.  KASICH  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tional Collegiate  Athletic  Association 
recently  presented  one  of  its  highest 
honors  to  my  fellow  Ohio  Member  and 
our  colleague  Tony  Hall  of  Dayton, 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  "NEW  "  WAR 
ON  DRUGS 

(Mr.  WISE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WISE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  was 
some  confusion  when  I  heard  the 
President  announce  his  "new"  drug 
program  recently  in  a  way  that  made 
it  sound  as  though  his  proposals  were 
the  first  shots  being  fired  in  the  drug 
war. 

While  I  agree  with  his  calls  for  more 
money  for  prisons  and  law  enforce- 
ment personnel,  where  has  he  been  in 
the  last  4  years?  Congress  and  Presi- 
dent Reagan  enacted  the  sweeping 
drug  bills  of  1986  and  1988  authorizing 
billions  of  dollars  in  new  drug-fighting 
programs. 

These  programs  are  on  the  books. 
The  problem  is  funding.  Like  all  wars, 
the  drug  war  is  an  expensive  one.  Bil- 
lions were  authorizecl  last  year,  but 
the  President's  request  falls  $1.8  bil- 
lion short  of  full  funding  for  the  drug 
bill.  This  year  President  Bush,  in  his 
State  of  the  Union  message,  only  re- 
quested a  net  $388  million  increase, 
and  now  after  the  budget  resolution 
was  passed,  he  suddenly  wants  $1.2  bil- 
lion more. 
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Today  the  House  has  a  chance  to 
vote  for  more  funds  for  the  drug  war. 
Let  us  take  dollars  from  star  wars  and 
give  them  to  drug  wars.  We  can  take 
our  choice— building  in  space  SDI's 
"Brilliant  Pebbles"  or  clearing  our 
streets  of  drugs'  crack  rocks. 


D  1210 
REPEAL  SECTION  89 

(Mrs.  BENTLEY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  address  the  issue  of  section  89,  and 
I  am  hoping  this  House  will  vote  to 
repeal. 

I  have  a  letter  here  that  is  typical  of 
the  many,  many  letters  I  have  received 
from  my  district.  This  is  from  a  firm 
of  two  female  entrepreneurs  which 
was  founded  in  April  1986,  and  the 
letter  says  that— 

The  first  year  we  were  in  business,  we  em- 
ployed 250  temporary  workers  and  were 
pleased  to  pay  taxes  on  $11,000  of  the  prof- 
its. We  have  been  in  business  almost  3  years 
now.  In  1988  we  employed  over  700  tempo- 
rary workers,  have  a  permanent  staff  of  7 
full-time  employees  and  gross  receipts  of 
nearly  $2  million. 

Early  in  1989  we  decided  to  become  a  re- 
sponsible employer  and  provide  health  and 
disability  insurance,  and  a  qualified  pension 
plan  to  all  our  permanent  full-time  employ- 
ees (7).  Our  plans  were  liberal— vested  in 
three  years,  insurance  began  at  date  of  hire. 

Section  89  put  an  end  to  all  those  benefits. 
We  were  informed  that  all  our  temporary 
employees  who  had  accumulated  over  1,000 
hours  in  a  calendar  year,  must  also  be  quali- 
fied for  the  pension  plan  and  be  included  in 
health  and  disability  plans  as  well. 

This  Issue  has  raised  havoc  among  our 
permanent  staff.  The  benefits  are  part  of 
the  reason  why  people  choose  to  work,  per- 
manently. As  an  employer,  I  feel  I  cant  pro- 
vide for  my  "rear'  employees  like  I  should. 

Section  89  has  shot  a  hole  into  us  as  a 
company  and  all  our  permanent  employees. 
What  a  disservice  it  has  done  to  small  busi- 


ous  violence  of  drug  dealers,  protect 
our  homes  and  businesses  from  the 
crime  that  feeds  drug  habits,  what  will 
be  left  for  SDI  to  protect?  What  kind 
of  a  country  would  spend  billions  to 
escalate  the  arms  race,  and  yet  neglect 
its  children's  health  and  safety? 

Nine  out  of  ten  people  seeking  treat- 
ment for  drug  dependency  are  turned 
away.  Half  of  them  are  under  the  age 
of  18.  The  typical  waiting  list  for 
treatment  is  6  to  18  months.  Those 
were  the  facts  given  in  the  testimony 
of  the  Federal  Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse, 
and  Mental  Health  Administration 
last  year. 

I  wasn't  here  last  year,  when  the 
100th  Congress  passed  an  ambitious 
drug  bill,  aimed  at  reducing  both 
demand  for  drugs  and  the  supply  of 
drugs.  That  bill  commits  us  to  serious 
action,  not  just  to  words.  Words  are 
cheap:  action  costs  money.  The  test  of 
our  commitment  to  the  war  on  drugs 
is  not  a  rhetorical  test.  It  is  a  financial 
test.  By  supporting  the  war  on  drugs 
over  the  arms  race,  we  will  show  that 
we  are  ready  to  meet  that  test. 


FUND  THE  WAR  ON  DRUGS  OR 

NOTHING  WILL  BE  LEFT  FOR 

SDI  TO  PROTECT 

(Mr.  McDERMOTT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  McDERMOTT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  we  have  an  opportunity  that 
comes  rarely  in  this  body— a  clear 
choice  between  a  program  that  will  es- 
calate the  arms  race  and  a  program  de- 
signed to  save  lives. 

The  choice  is  between  increased 
funding  for  the  strategic  defense  initi- 
ative, star  wars,  and  increased  funding 
for  the  war  on  drugs.  It  is  a  choice 
about  our  real  national  security  and 
our  children's  future. 

And  it's  a  clear  choice.  If  we  do  not 
protect  our  children  from  drug  abuse, 
protect  our  streets  from  the  murder- 


CONGRESS  MADE  A  MISTAKE  IN 
THE  TAX  REFORM  ACT  OF  1986 

(Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Connecticut 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  not  too  often  that  Con- 
gress will  admit  it  has  made  a  mistake, 
but  during  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1986  we  did  make  a  mistake,  a  trou- 
bling one:  section  89. 

Mr.  Speaker,  section  89  is  unfair.  It 
assumes  that  employers  are  discrimi- 
nating until  they  can  prove  to  the  IRS 
that  they  are  not. 

The  complicated  tests  required  by 
section  89  are  particularly  difficult  for 
companies  with  complex  benefit  plans 
that  are  designed  to  meet  the  individ- 
ual needs  of  their  employees.  Section 
89  works  against  the  basic  public 
policy  of  encouraging  employers  to 
offer   their   employees   health   insur- 

3.nC6 

In  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  section  89  is  a 
disincentive  for  employers  to  offer 
health  insurance  to  anyone.  Many  em- 
ployers have  considered  dropping  their 
health  plans  altogether  in  order  to 
avoid  the  penalties  for  noncompliance 
with  section  89.  especially  small  busi- 
nesses that  have  neither  the  money  to 
hire  professional  help,  nor  the  time  to 
understand  the  regulation  themselves. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  colleagues,  let  us 
repeal  section  89  and  give  encourage- 
ment to  small  business  and  their  em- 
ployees. 


for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  express  my  commitment  to 
the  fight  against  illegal  drug  use. 

I  am  distressed  over  the  violence 
crime,  and  human  suffering  that  has 
resulted  from  the  abuse  of  narcotics. 
The  effects  of  illegal  drug  abuse,  a  rise 
in  violent  crime,  an  unusually  high 
number  of  murders,  three  to  four 
times  as  many  babies  born  exposed  to 
drugs  since  1985,  and  children  lured 
into  dealing  drugs  for  the  money  are 
all  evident  in  cities  throughout  the 
country.  Drug  abuse  has  permeated  all 
segments  of  our  society  in  America. 
We  must  demonstrate  our  full  commit- 
ment to  protecting  our  Nation's  chil- 
dren from  the  battle  raging  in  the 
streets. 

Last  year  Congress  passed  the  Anti- 
Drug  Abuse  Act  to  combat  illegal  drug 
use.  However,  the  bill  is  terribly  un- 
derfunded. Of  the  $2.7  billion  author- 
ized, only  $1.4  has  been  appropriated 
for  fiscal  year  1990. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
urgent  supplemental  appropriation 
and  continuing  efforts  to  fund  the 
commitment  that  Congress  and  the 
administration    made    in    last    year's 

drug  legislation. 


DRUG  CRIME 

(Mr.    MOAKLEY    asked    and    was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 


SECTION  89  IS  AN  ABSOLUTE 
MESS 

(Mr.  UPTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  UPTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
many  ways  that  all  of  us  rely  on  to 
stay  in  touch  with  our  districts.  One  of 
the  ways,  one  of  the  ideas  that  I  have 
had,  is  to  have  a  number  of  advisory 
committees,  whether  they  be  agricul- 
ture advisory  committees,  or  educa-  ^ 
tion,  business  advisory  committees  and 
so  forth. 

In  my  last  business  advisory  commit- 
tee, people  come  from  all  over  the  dis- 
trict, we  came  and  we  discussed  section 
89  and  the  harm  that  it  was  going  to 
do  to  business.  Since  then  I  have  re- 
ceived literally  hundreds  of  letters 
from  constitutents  asking  for  a  repeal 
of  section  89.  Now  the  original  intent 
was  a  good  one,  to  expand  health  in- 
surance coverage  to  some  37  million 
Americans  that  do  not  have  it  today. 

Once  again  Congress  screwed  it  up. 
and  what  we  have  today  is  an  absolute 
mess.  Rather  than  having  more  folks 
covered  by  insurance,  instead  we  have 
CPAs,  attorneys,  business  people, 
business  publications  recommending 
employers  to  in  fact  drop  their  cover- 
age, and  I  today  say,  "We  have  a 
chance  to  perhaps  repeal  section  89  on 
a  rule,  and  I  urge  a  no  on  the  previous 
question  which  will  allow  Congress  to 
redress  this  travesty  that  was  included 
in  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986." 
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THE  WAR  ON  DRUGS 


(Mr.  W ATKINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  the  supplemental 
funding  to  combat  drugs,  and  I'll  tell 
you  why: 

In  1986,  the  total  State  and  Federal 
prison  population  was  slightly  over 
600,000,  and  11.3  percent  of  those 
criminals  are  doing  time  because  of 
drug-related  offenses.  This  doesn't 
take  into  account  those  who  were  con- 
victed of  other  crimes  because  they 
were  using  drugs,  the  Bureau  of  Pris- 
ons informs  me. 

Ten  days  ago,  on  May  14,  1989, 
42,794  people  were  in  Federal  prisons 
with  another  5,662  awaiting  trial  or 
sentencing,  and  43.8  percent  of  the 
Federal  prisoners  are  there  because  of 
drug-related  offenses.  Last  year  we 
spent  an  average  of  $15,326  to  house 
each  of  those  in  Federal  prisons. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we've  heard  about  the 
war  on  drugs,  and  it  is  a  war,  with 
drug  dealers  fighting  on  the  street  cor- 
ners and  the  worldwide  use  of  drugs 
being  encouraged  and  fostered  by 
international  cartels  of  criminals  and, 
yes,  even  politicians. 

Where  would  we  be  today,  Mr. 
Speaker,  if,  when  the  Congress  in  1917 
and  1941  declared  war  at  the  Presi- 
dent's request,  but  didn't  provide  any 
funds  with  which  to  conduct  those 
wars. 

"Yes  sir.  President  Wilson  and  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  we  believe  in  what  you 
are  doing,  but  you  don't  get  any 
money  from  us." 

If  we  are  going  to  declare  war  on 
drugs,  let's  furnish  the  tools  with 
which  to  fight  that  war.  It  is  going  to 
be  an  extremely  difficult  war  to  win, 
but  we've  got  to  try.  We  are  fighting  a 
war  for  the  very  moral  fiber  of  our 
young  people,  and  ultimately,  our 
Nation.  We  are  engaged  in  a  war  to 
save  lives  of  this  and  future  genera- 
tions. 

I  urge  the  passage  of  the  supplemen- 
tal funding  for  the  war  on  drugs. 


UMI 


SECRETARY  BAKER'S  UNFORTU- 
NATE CHOICE  OF  WORDS 

(Mr.  INHOFE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  INHOFE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
porting on  Secretary  of  State  James 
Baker's  speech  Monday  to  the  Ameri- 
can Israel  Public  Affairs  Committee, 
the  Washington  Post  chose  to  focus  on 
a  small  part  of  the  whole  and  thereby 
give  the  impression  that  Baker's 
speech  marked  a  change  in  United 
States  policy  toward  Israel.  It  did  not. 
Unfortunately,  Secretary  Baker's 
choice  of  words  encouraged  that  per- 


ception and  gave  the  Post  and  others 
the  opening  to  promote  that  view. 

In  fact.  Secretary  Baker  emphasized 
the  importance  of  United  States-Israe- 
li strategic  cooperation,  our  free  trade 
agreement,  and  our  close  friendship. 
He  applauded  Prime  Minister  Sha- 
mir's proposal  to  hold  free  elections  in 
Gaza  and  the  West  Bank  as  a  first  step 
toward  a  political  negotiating  process. 
He  urged  an  end  to  the  Arab  boycott 
of  Israel  and  recognition  of  Israel. 

But  the  phrasing  of  one  paragraph 
undercut  the  message  of  support  in 
the  rest  of  the  speech.  When  he  called 
on  Israel  to  'lay  aside  *  *  •  the  unreal- 
istic vision  of  a  greater  Israel,"  the 
Secretary  delivered  a  stomach  punch 
to  Prime  Minister  Shamir.  His  state- 
ment gives  the  impression  that  the 
United  States  rejects  Shamir's  goal  as 
a  possible  outcome  of  any  future  nego- 
tiations. 

This,  in  my  view,  is  a  misstatement 
of  U.S.  policy.  The  United  States  has 
taken  the  firm  position  that  the  out- 
come of  direct  negotiations  cannot  be 
dictated  before  they  begin.  That  is 
why  the  United  States  has  taken  the 
position  of  neither  supporting  nor  op- 
posing any  possible  outcome. 

Historically,  Israel  has  unquestion- 
ably been  our  most  consistent  friend 
and  ally  in  the  Middle  East.  It  is  faced 
with  tremendous  challenges  and  pres- 
sures. The  Secretary's  unfortunate 
choice  of  words— and  the  distortion  of 
them  by  the  press— add  unnecessarily 
to  that  pressure. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  report- 
ing on  Secretary  Baker's  speech  has 
not  been  evenhanded.  But  there  is  also 
no  question  that  Secretary  Baker 
opened  himself  up  to  it.  In  future 
speeches  on  United  States  policy  in 
the  Middle  East,  I  trust  he  will  give 
more  care  to  his  choice  of  words  and 
how  they  may  be  construed  both  in 
the  region  and  here  in  the  United 
States. 
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CONVERT  OBSOLETE  MILITARY 
BASES  INTO  PRISONS  AND 
DRUG  TREATMENT  CENTERS 

(Mr.  BATES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  we  need  additional  funds 
for  combating  drugs  and  crimes,  but 
there  are  many  other  ways  we  can 
achieve  these  goals  to  combat  drugs 
and  crime  in  our  country. 

I  strongly  support  legislation  that 
would  convert  the  obsolete  military 
bases  that  are  being  closed  into  pris- 
ons and  drug  treatment  centers.  Na- 
tionwide, Federal  prisons  are  between 
37  and  73  percent  over  capacity. 

We  also  need  more  law  enforcement 
officers  in  America.  Our  national  secu- 
rity is  more  at  risk  in  our  own  cities 


and  neighborhoods  than  it  is  in 
Europe.  We  spend  $2  of  taxpayer's 
money  for  the  defense  of  Europe  for 
every  $1  that  a  European  pays  for  his 
own  defense. 

I  am  advocating  that  we  withdraw 
20,000  American  troops  from  West 
Germany  immediately  and  convert 
those  funds  to  adding  policemen 
across  every  major  city  of  this  coun- 
try. 

We  need  military  bases  converted  to 
prisons.  We  need  NATO  troops  with- 
drawn and  converted  to  policemen.  We 
need  star  wars  to  drug  wars. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  FAMILY  ACT 

(Mr.  LEWIS  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  his  remarks  before  the  House 
Republican  Conference,  F»resident 
Bush  restated  his  belief  that  preserv- 
ing the  American  family  and  our  com- 
munities are  the  keys  to  helping  us 
fight  drugs,  educate  our  children,  pro- 
viding child  care,  and  most  other  prob- 
lems facing  our  society. 

Recognizing  that,  I  am  especially 
pleased  to  announce  the  introduction 
of  H.R.  2452,  the  American  Family 
Act,  part  I.  This  act  is  a  comprehen- 
sive package  of  family  initiatives,  cov- 
ering four  broad  areas:  education, 
family  support  and  stability,  at-risk 
children,  and  families  in  need. 

The  American  Family  Act,  part  I, 
contains  President  Bush's  child  care 
proposal  as  well  as  some  other  initia- 
tives that  have  one  thing  in  common: 
they  work.  Nearly  all  of  them  are 
based  upon  successful  programs  put 
into  place  by  communities  who  grew 
tired  of  awaiting  a  Federal  prescrip- 
tion. 

The  act  addresses  crime  and  drugs  in 
our  communities,  early  childhood  edu- 
cation, family  and  spousal  abuse,  kids 
caught  up  in  gangs,  delinquent  child 
support  payers,  and  encouraging  adop- 
tion. Yet  the  total  cost  of  the  act  re- 
mains less  than  a  single  child  care  bill, 
the  act  for  Better  Child  Care. 

This  legislation  will  not  remove  all 
of  the  obstacles  facing  the  American 
family.  It  is  not  a  panacea,  but  it  is  a 
beginning  vision  for  American  families 
in  the  1990's.  Senator  Coats  is  intro- 
ducing a  companion  bill  in  the  Senate. 
I  hope  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  will  support  the  American 
Family  Act. 


REPEAL  SECTION  89  OF  THE 
TAX  CODE 

(Mr.  WALKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 
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Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  later 
today  we  will  consider  a  very  impor- 
tant question  in  this  House.  The  ques- 
tion is  this:  Will  the  House  consider 
repeal  of  section  89? 

Later  today  we  will  have  a  rule  on 
the  floor  that  suggests  that  you  can 
bring  a  bill  to  the  floor  that  has  not 
gone  to  any  committee,  has  not  been 
subjected  to  any  hearings,  has  not 
really  been  involved  in  any  of  the 
House  processes,  and  you  can  bring  it 
directly  to  the  floor  and  vote  on  it. 

A  number  of  my  colleagues  have 
commented  on  this  earlier  today. 
Some  of  us  on  our  side  believe  that 
there  is  a  very  important  issue  out 
there  in  the  country,  the  repeal  of  sec- 
tion 89.  that  ought  to  be  brought  to 
the  floor  under  the  same  methodolo- 
gy, and  that  is  what  we  are  going  to  be 
proposing.  It  is  something  that  needs 
to  be  done  right  now. 

For  instance,  I  have  a  letter  here 
from  the  United  Insurance  Services, 
Inc..  that  tells  me  that  out  in  Indiana, 
they  say: 

Since  the  first  of  the  year,  our  insurance 
agency  has  seen  four  employers  terminate 
their  group  coverage  and  tell  their  employ- 
ees to  "go  find  your  own  coverage,  because 
we  can't  afford  to  keep  you  covered  any- 
more." 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  disaster  in  this 
country.  That  is  a  terrible  situation 
where  employees  are  losing  their 
health  insurance  and  their  life  insur- 
ance as  a  result  of  actions  this  Con- 
gress took. 

Let  us  repeal  section  89  and  give  the 
people  back  their  insurance  coverage. 


the  ever-present  threat  of  a  military 
crackdown. 

The  future  of  China  now  hangs  in 
balance  as  we  in  the  free  world  hold 
our  breath  in  anticipation  of  what  will 
result  from  their  peaceful  insurrec- 
tion. 

As  the  students  and  demonstrators 
carve  out  their  future,  I  hope  you  will 
join  me  in  sending  them  a  message  of 
hope  and  reinforcement  for  the  princi- 
ples of  democracy.  Perhaps  the  most 
important  element  for  which  they 
strive  is  freedom  of  the  press.  There 
are  reports  that  the  Voice  of  America 
has  been  jammed  and  of  a  total  news 
blackout.  However,  word  from  Amer- 
ica is  being  relayed  by  a  newslift  de- 
vised by  American  and  Chinese  stu- 
dents in  the  United  States  to  circum- 
vent the  Chinese  Govenmient's  cen- 
sorship. Students  have  devised  a  net- 
work of  telefax  machines  and  commu- 
nications equipment  to  keep  the  lines 
of  communication  open.  I  commend 
the  students  around  the  world  who 
have  joined  hands.  I  extend  my  hand 
of  hope  to  you  and  praise  for  your 
peaceful  methods.  The  hearts  and 
souls  of  our  people  are  with  you. 


REMOVAL  OF  NAME  OF  MEMBER 
AS  COSPONSOR  OF  H.R.  586 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  name  be 
removed  as  a  cosponsor  of  H.R.  586, 
the  National  Beverage  Container 
Reuse  and  Recycling  Act. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Swift).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
must  vote  no  on  the  previous  question 
to  make  in  order  the  repeal  of  section 
89.  Every  day  we  delay,  businesses  are 
giving  up  their  group  health  insurance 
plans.  Every  day  we  delay,  workers 
and  their  families  are  losing  their 
health  insurance. 

If  you  want  to  help  small  business 
keep  their  insurance  plans,  vote  no  on 
the  previous  question  and  vote  to 
repeal  section  89. 

If  you  want  to  help  working  families 
keep  their  health  insurance  plans, 
vote  no  on  the  previous  question  and 
vote  to  repeal  section  89. 


EXPRESSING  PROFOUND  ADMI- 
RATION FOR  COURAGE  OF 
STUDENTS  IN  CHINA 

(Mr.  MIULER  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  take  a  moment  to  ex- 
press my  profound  admiration  for  the 
courage  displayed  by  the  core  of  stu- 
dents and  hundreds  of  thousands  who 
have  taken  to  the  streets  in  Beijing— 
and  in  outlying  provinces— to  demon- 
strate for  the  democratization  of  their 
nation.  These  hardy  individuals  de- 
serve recognition  for  their  peaceful  te- 
nacity as  they  stand  firm  in  spite  of 


COMMENDING  RULES  COMMIT- 
TEE FOR  MAKING  IN  ORDER 
MILLER-AuCOIN  AMENDMENT 
TO  FUND  DRUG  LEGISLATION 

(Mr.  DE  LUGO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DE  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  conmiend  the  Rules  Conunittee  for 
making  in  order  the  Miller-AuCoin 
amendment  which  will  fund  the  drug 
legislation  that  was  passed  by  Con- 
gress last  year.  We  all  know  what  the 
drug  menace  is  doing  to  our  communi- 
ties. 

Let  me  tell  you  that  in  my  area  and 
in  the  other  U.S.  insular  areas,  drugs 
that  are  being  transported  from  Latin 
America  or  from  Asia  to  the  mainland 
are  devastating  once  wonderful,  idyllic 
island  communities. 

We  need  the  funds  that  haven't  been 
provided  to  fight  the  drug  war.  So.  I 
hope  that  the  House  will  support  the 
rule. 

I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Miller]  and  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  [Mr.  AuCoin] 
for  making  sure  that  we  put  our 
money  where  our  mouths  were  last 
year  and  seriously  fund  drug  abuse 
prevention  and  treatment. 


DAYS  OF  FREE  LUNCH  ARE 
OVER 

(Mr.  CONTE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  days 
of  the  free  lunch  are  over.  We  heard  a 
battery  of  speakers  here  on  the  Demo- 
cratic side  today  come  up  here  and  say 
we  need  more  money  for  drugs.  We 
need  more  money  for  drugs,  while  in 
1988  we  appropriated  $3.5  billion;  last 
year  $5.3  billion,  and  we  need  more 
money  for  drugs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  nobody  is  opposed  to 
putting  in  more  money  for  drugs. 
What  we  are  opposed  to  is  the  irre- 
sponsible way  they  are  doing  it. 

We  are  $25  billion  over  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings.  We  are  $1  billion 
over  the  1987  budget,  the  summit 
budget  agreement.  Where  aj-e  the  ef- 
forts to  all  this  money  being  shaved  in 
this  budget.  "Profiles  in  Coiu-age"— 
shame  on  you. 


VOTE    NO    ON    PREVIOUS    QUES- 
TION.   REPEAL   SECTION   89    OF 
TAX  CODE 
(Mr.    GINGRICH    asked    and    was 

given  permission  to  address  the  House 

for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 

his  remarks.) 


D  1230 

TAKE  ACTION  FOR  VETERANS 
OF  THIS  NATION 

(Mr.  SOLOMON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
today  I  passed  out  a  number  of  letters 
from  a  number  of  veterans'  organiza- 
tions around  this  country  severely 
criticizing  the  other  body  for  walking 
out  on  the  veterans  of  this  Nation. 

Let  me  read  another  letter  that  just 
arrived  a  few  minutes  ago  addressed  to 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Stump],  the  ranking  member: 

Last  week  the  House  of  Representatives 
addressed  the  catastrophic  funding  situa- 
tion currently  besetting  veterans"  health 
care  only  to  see  the  United  SUtes  Senate 
constrict  these  vital  funds  through  their  ac- 
tions. Last  week  Department  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  employees  at  one  medical  center 
took  up  a  collection  of  $1,600  just  to  be  able 
to  purchase  such  routine  medical  supplies  as 
adhesive  tape. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  Members  to 
defeat  this  rule.  I  urge  the  Members  to 
get  the  leadership  of  this  House  to 
bring  out  that  veterans'  supplemental. 
Let  us  strip  the  Byrd  amendment  out 
of  it  and  send  it  back  to  the  Senate 
and  demand  the  other  body  come  back 
and  take  action  for  veterans  of  this 
Nation. 


PROVIDING  FOR  FURTHER  CON- 
SIDERATION OF  H.R.  2072.  DIRE 
EMERGENCY  SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATIONS,  FISCAL 

YEAR      1989.      AND      CONSIDER- 
ATION OF  H.R.  2442 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  160  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  160 

Resolved,  That  during  the  further  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (H.R.  2072)  making  dire 
emergency  supplemental  appropriations  and 
transfers,  urgent  supplementals.  and  cor- 
recting enrollment  errors  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1989,  and  for  other 
purposes,  it  shall  be  in  order  to  consider  the 
amendments  printed  in  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  accompanying  this  res- 
olution, if  offered  by  the  Member  specified, 
or  his  designee,  and  said  amendments  shall 
be  considered  as  having  been  read.  The 
amendments  shall  be  debatable  for  not  to 
exceed  one  hour  each,  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  proponent  and  a  Member 
opposed  thereto,  shall  not  be  subject  to 
amendment,  or  to  a  demand  for  a  division  of 
the  question  in  the  House  or  in  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole.  All  points  of  order  against 
said  amendments  for  failure  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  clauses  2  and  6  of  rule  XXI 
are  hereby  waived. 

Sec.  2.  After  passage  of  H.R.  2072.  it  shall 
be  in  order  to  consider  the  bill  (H.R.  2442) 
in  the  House.  AH  points  of  order  against  the 
bill  and  against  its  consideration  are  hereby 
waived.  Debate  on  the  bill  shall  continue 
not  to  exceed  two  hours,  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  Representative  AuCoin  of 
Oregon,  or  his  designee,  and  a  Memtwr  op- 
posed thereto.  No  amendment  to  the  bill 
shall  be  in  order.  The  previous  question 
shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  to 
final  passage  without  intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  commit. 

Sec.  3.  If  H.R.  2442  is  adopted  by  the 
House,  it  shall  be  in  order  to  consider  a 
motion,  if  offered  by  Representative 
AuCoin.  or  his  designee,  directing  the  en- 
rolling clerk  of  the  House  to  add  the  text  of 
H.R.  2442,  as  passed  by  the  House,  together 
with  such  technical  and  conforming 
changes  as  may  be  necessary,  to  the  en- 
grossment of  H.R.  2072.  All  points  of  order 
against  said  motion  are  hereby  waived. 
Debate  on  the  motion  shall  continue  not  to 
exceed  twenty  minutes,  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  proponent  and  a  Member 
opposed  thereto,  and  the  previous  question 
shall  be  Considered  as  ordered  on  the 
motion  to  final  adoption  without  interven- 
ing motion.  If  said  motion  is  agreed  to.  the 
engrossment  of  H.R.  2442  shall  not  be  mes- 
saged to  the  Senate,  and  H.R.  2442  shall 
then  be  considered  to  have  been  laid  on  the 
Ubie. 


UMI 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Swift).  The  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Moakley]  is  recognized 
for  1  hour. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  customary  30  minutes,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  debate  only,  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Solomon],  pend- 
ing which  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  160 
is  the  rule  providing  for  the  further 
consideration  of  H.R.  2072.  the  emer- 
gency supplemental  appropriations 
bill  for  the  remainder  of  fiscal  year 
1989. 

The  rule  makes  in  order  two  amend- 
ments that  are  printed  in  the  report 
accompanying  this  resolution,  first, 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Whitten] 
or  his  designee,  and  second,  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Conte]  or 
his  designee. 

The  amendments  are  each  debatable 
for  1  hour  and  are  to  be  equally  con- 
trolled by  the  proponent  of  the 
amendment  and  a  Member  opposed. 
The  amendments  are  not  subject  to 
amendment  or  to  a  demand  for  a  divi- 
sion of  the  question  in  the  House  or  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

Also,  Mr.  Speaker,  clauses  2  and  6  of 
rule  21  are  waived  against  the  two 
amendments.  Clause  2  prohibits  the 
inclusion  of  legislation  and  unauthor- 
ized appropriations  in  any  appropria- 
tions bill,  and  clause  6  prohibits  reap- 
propriations  in  a  general  appropria- 
tions bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Whitten  amend- 
ment would  reduce  the  reported  sup- 
plemental bill  by  a  total  of  $1,005  bil- 
lion. 

The  Conte  amendment  would  strike 
$821  million  in  additional  funding  for 
antidrug  law  enforcement  programs. 

The  rule  further  provides  that  after 
passage  of  H.R.  2072,  it  shall  be  in 
order  to  consider  in  the  House,  the  bill 
H.R.  2442.  The  bill  will  not  be  subject 
to  amendment  and  all  points  of  order 
against  the  bill  and  against  its  consid- 
eration are  waived. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  will  be  debata- 
ble for  2  hours,  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  AuCoin]  and  a  Member 
opposed  thereto,  and  one  motion  to 
commit  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  H.R.  2442  is  adopted, 
the  rule  makes  in  order  a  motion,  if  of- 
fered by  Mr.  AuCoin  or  his  designee, 
directing  the  enrolling  clerk  to  add  the 
text  of  H.R.  2442  as  passed  by  the 
House,  together  with  the  necessary 
technical  and  conforming  changes,  to 
the  engrossment  of  H.R.  2072. 

The  motion  is  debatable  for  20  min- 
utes, equally  divided  and  controlled  by 
the  proponent  of  the  motion  and  a 
Member  opposed  thereto.  All  points  of 
order  are  waived  against  the  motion, 
and  if  the  motion  is  agreed  to  the  en- 


grossment of  H.R.  2442  shall  not  be 
messaged  to  the  Senate  and  H.R.  2442 
shall  be  considered  to  have  been  laid 
on  the  table. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  second  at- 
tempt to  pass  a  supplemental  appro- 
priations bill,  on  April  26  the  House 
voted  down  an  amendment  that  would 
have  reduced  spending  in  the  bill  by 
0.57  percent. 

Mr.  Whitten  with  the  help  of  his 
subcommittee  chairmen  and  the  rank- 
ing minority  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  have  put  to- 
gether two  amendments  that  will  give 
the  Members  of  the  House  a  chance  to 
bring  the  funding  for  the  supplemen- 
tal appropriations  bill  closer  to  what 
the  administration  first  requested. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  rule  is  an  open 
rule,  any  Member  will  be  allowed  to 
offer  amendments  the  bill  not  other- 
wise prohibited  by  the  standing  rules. 
To  those  Members  who  oppose  the 
procedure  that  the  AuCoin  amend- 
ment is  to  be  considered  under,  the 
rule  is  structured  so  as  to  allow  a  sepa- 
rate vote  on  this  amendment.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  this  rule  and 
to  pass  this  urgent  supplemental  bill. 

Any  further  delays  will  only  hurt 
those  that  depend  on  the  programs 
that  are  to  be  funded  by  this  bill. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  3'/2  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel  a  little  bit  like  a 
player  in  an  extra-inning  baseball 
game.  This  latest  rule  now  before  the 
House  is  a  variation  on  the  old  theme 
that  says  if  you  are  behind  after  play- 
ing nine  innings,  keep  on  playing  until 
you  get  the  runs  you  need. 

H.R.  2072  first  came  before  the 
Rules  Committee  1  month  ago  today, 
and  here  we  are  still  going  at  it.  And 
may  I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  with  all  due 
respect  to  the  members  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  that  the  new 
amendment  which  this  rule  makes  in 
order  is  not  going  to  prevent  a  veto  of 
H.R.  2072  by  the  President.  Because  it 
is  still  a  budget  buster. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  veterans  of  Amer- 
ica are  still  being  held  hostage  by  the 
convoluted  process  that  took  a  simple 
supplemental  request  from  the  admin- 
istration and  turned  it  into  a  Christ- 
mas tree.  The  veterans  package  is  still 
being  used  as  the  engine  to  drive  this 
monstrosity  through  the  Congress; 
and,  believe  me,  we  are  playing  with 
fire  when  we  do  that.  The  veterans 
resent  it,  and  they  are  not  going  to 
forget  it. 

Turning  to  the  rule  itself,  Mr. 
Speaker,  all  of  the  objections  that 
were  raised  1  month  ago  are  still  valid: 
The  budget  process  continues  to  be 
abused;  legislative  language  continues 
to  be  placed  in  appropriations  bills, 
and  on  the  AuCoin-Miller  bill  the  mi- 
nority continues  to  be  denied  its  tradi- 
tional right  of  offering  a  motion  to  re- 
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commit    with    instructions.    We    are 
I  gagged  again. 

But  this  rule  also  adds  an  entirely 
new  twist,  an  entirely  new  precedent 
for   the    101st   Congress— and   so   for 
that  reason  it  marks  something  of  a 
historic  milestone.  I  am  referring  to 
the  fact  that  the  rule  makes  in  order 
I  the  consideration  of  a  nongermane  bill 
for  possible  inclusion  in  H.R.  2072.  At 
the  time  the  Rules  Committee  met  to 
approve  this  scam,  the  bill  in  question 
hadn't  even  been  introduced  yet.   It 
goes  without  saying  that  the  bill  to  be 
I  offered  by  the  gentlemen  from  Oregon 
and  California  has  not  been  the  sub- 
ject  of   any   hearings,   nor  were   the 
views  of  the  relevant  committees  of  ju- 
risdiction   even    solicited    before    the 
Rules  Committee  acted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  this  new  precedent  is 
an  indication  of  how  the  majority  in- 
tends to  conduct  the  business  of  the 
House,  let  me  just  say  that  two  sides 
can  play  this  game.  At  the  appropriate 
time  today,  I  will  move  to  defeat  the 
previous  question  so  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Gekas] 
will  be  permitted  to  offer  his  bill  that 
would  repeal  section  89  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code. 

Let  me  just  conclude  by  saying  that 
when  the  majority  members  of  the 
Rules  Committee  were  asked  yester- 
day about  the  rationale  behind 
making  the  AuCoin  bill  in  order  but 
not  the  Gekas  bill,  the  answer  came 
back  that  Mr.  AuCoin  is  decent.  Well, 
nobody  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  is  ques- 
tioning Mr.  AuCoin's  decency:  that  is 
not  the  issue  here.  What  is  at  issue  is 
fairness. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  majority  told  us 
yesterday  that  two  wrongs  do  not 
make  a  right.  But.  Mr.  Speaker,  two 
wrongs  do  make  it  fair. 

If  this  House  is  going  to  proceed  on 
the  basis  that  rules  are  made  to  be 
broken,  we  ought  to  be  fair  about  it 
and  have  an  opportunity  to  debate  the 
Gekas  bill.  He  is  just  as  decent  as  Mr. 
AuCoin  is.  and  his  bill  deserves  to  be 
heard. 

Members  of  the  House,  at  the  end  of 
this  rules  debate.  I  urge  the  Members, 
out  of  fairness,  to  defeat  the  previous 
question.  Failing  that,  defeat  the  rule, 
and  failing  that,  defeat  this  porker  of 
a  supplemental,  take  up  the  clean  vet- 
erans' supplemental,  strip  out  the 
Byrd  amendment,  send  it  back  to  the 
other  body,  and  demand  they  return 
and  help  the  veterans  of  this  Nation. 
Our  veterans  need  our  help. 

D  1240 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  Prank]. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  here  we 
go  again.  It  is  the  on  again,  off  again. 
Republicans  sometimes  I  like  gag  rules 
and  sometimes  I  do  not  approach. 


The  gentleman  from  New  York  says 
that  this  is  a  gag  rule  because  he 
cannot  under  this  offer  an  amendment 
that  he  would  like  to.  It  all  depends  on 
whose  ox  is  being  gagged. 

I  will  read  the  gentleman  what  he 
said  on  April  13,  1989.  representing  the 
minority.  He  was  talking  about  the  bill 
to  provide  aid  for  the  Contras,  a  very 
controversial  bill  carrying  a  lot  of 
money.  Do  my  colleagues  know  how 
many  amendments  were  in  order 
under  that  bill,  Mr.  Speaker?  None. 
The  minority  was  allowed,  nobody  on 
the  majority  side,  but  the  minority 
was  allowed  one  recommit.  It  was  a  bi- 
partisan agreement  and  no  one  on  the 
majority  side  was  allowed  anything. 
The  minority  was. 

How  much  protest  did  we  hear  from 
the  minority?  None. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  on  that  point,  re- 
spectfully? 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  yield  respectfully  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  an  understanding  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts'  side  of 
the  aisle,  and  with  that  gentleman 
that  when  the  majority  and  minority 
are  in  agreement  that  we  will  then 
agree  to  closed  rules  or  modified  rules, 
but  that  was  not  an  agreement  here 
today. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Apparently  the  theory 
of  democracy  that  the  minority  is  talk- 
ing about  has  a  footnote.  It  is  that 
there  must  be  free  enterprise,  but  the 
footnote  says  that  it  is  OK  to  subsidize 
agriculture.  Apparently  all  of  the  text 
attacks  about  democracy  and  freedom 
say  people  should  be  allowed  to  speak 
and  the  representatives  should  be  al- 
lowed their  voice,  and  nobody  should 
be  gagged  unless  both  leaderships  say 
it  is  OK.  So  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York  is  not  opposed  to  the  idea  of  a 
gag  rule,  what  he  really  opposes  is  a 
gag  rule  where  he  does  not  have  half 
of  the  gag  in  his  hands. 

So  we  are  not  talking  about  whether 
or  not  to  gag,  but  who  gags,  but  it  is 
enough  to  make  you  gag. 

If  Members  believe  in  democracy,  we 
do  not  turn  it  off  because  the  majority 
and  minority  leadership  want  to  cut 
off  debate. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  let  us  make  a 
deal:  no  more  closed  rules.  I  am  for 
open  rules,  as  is  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FRANK.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  is  now  for  open  rules  be- 
cause he  got  his  closed  rule. 

On  April  13,  1989.  and  this  is  not  an- 
cient history,  this  is  a  month  ago.  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  said,  and 
this  is  after  it  was  revised  and  ex- 
tended: perhaps  the  gentleman  should 
have  revised  and  diminished:  what  the 
gentleman  said  was.  having  spoken  the 
truth  a  little  bit  too  freely  perhaps  for 
his  current  purposes,  but  this  is  from 
the  gentleman  from  New  York: 


Yes.  it  Is  true  that  we  have  before  us 
today  a  modified  closed  rule. 

It  was  modified  by  allowing  the  mi- 
nority one  chance  at  it.  It  is  true  that 
we  had  a  modified  closed  rule,  one  free 
shot  for  the  minority,  and  that  was 
the  modification. 

And  as  the  Members  know.  I  and  other 
Republicans  are  usually  critical  of  this  kind 
of  rule.  But  the  House  will  be  considering 
today  an  extraordinary  piece  of  legislation 
which  is  the  product  of  extraordinary  nego- 
tiations between  the  White  House  and  a  bi- 
partisan group  of  leaders  from  both  Houses 
of  Congress. 

The  leadership  of  both  parties  in  the 
House  have  requested  this  specific  rule. 

It  is- 
very  balanced.  And  the  leadership  of  both 
parties,  considering  the  unusual  and  intense 
negotiations  which  wrote  the  bill,  have 
thought  it  wise  to  preserve  the  bill  against 
amendments. 
Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 

gentleman  will  yield 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  you 
could  explain  the  rules  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York,  I  am  happy  to 
yield  when  he  asks,  but  I  am  sorry  he 
said  something  in  April  that  he  wishes 
he  had  not  said,  but  by  not  abiding  by 
the  rules  now  it  does  not  take  it  back. 
The  fact  is  that  when  it  was  conven- 
ient to  the  Republican  Party  they 
were  for  a  closed  rule  with  no  majority 
amendment  allowed.  Now  that  it  is  not 
convenient,  they  are  against  it.  De- 
mocracy is  not  a  matter  of  bipartisan 
convenience.  If  we  want  to  argue 
democratic  theory,  if  we  want  to  talk 
about  the  right  of  people  to  speak  out. 
that  it  not  something  that  disappears 
when  both  leaderships  are  in  agree- 
ment. 

They  wanted  a  closed  rule  then. 
They  also  wanted  a  pretty  much 
closed  rule  on  the  budget.  The  gentle- 
man from  Oregon  (Mr.  AuCoin]  and 
other  Members  had  amendments  that 
they  wanted  to  offer  which  were  not 
allowed,  and  in  fact  more  minority 
amendments  were  allowed  than  major- 
ity amendments. 

We  will  get  to  the  merits  of  the  bill. 
The  merits  of  the  periodic  claims  from 
the  poor,  beleaguered  Republicans 
that  they  are  being  denied  their 
rights,  we  do  not  have  to  get  to  be- 
cause there  are  not  any.  Members 
simply  cannot  turn  on  and  off  a  belief 
in  open  rules,  in  democracy,  like  a 
faucet.  And  having  shut  off  Members 
from  offering  amendments,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  was  the  one  who 
put  the  hammer  on  other  Members  by 
saying  you  cannot  amend  our  Contra 
bill.  Why  not?  Because  the  majority 
and  minority  leadership  say  so.  That  is 
about  as  bizarre  an  expostulation  of 
democracy  as  I  have  heard  on  this 
floor. 

Let  us  get  on  to  the  merits.  We  were 
prepared  to  pass  a  veterans  bill.  There 
were  problems  with  Members  in  the 
Senate,  and  playing  ping  pong  with 
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the  other  body  gets  the  veterans  noth- 
ing. 

But  let  us  have  a  moratorium  on  the 
blatant  inconsistency  of  being  periodi- 
cally for  closed  or  open  rules,  depend- 
ing on  what  the  minority  finds  conven- 
ient. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  before 
yielding  to  the  distinguished  Republi- 
can leader,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as 
I  may  consume  just  to  say  that  the 
Republican  leadership  polled  all  the 
Republican  Members,  rank  and  file, 
and  no  one  was  being  gagged.  It  is  too 
bad  the  Democratic  leadership  did  not 
do  that  to  the  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  yield,  respectfully, 
to  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  guess 
again  this  is  a  new  theory  of  democra- 
cy. We  only  have  to  worry  when  we 
are  gagging  Republicans.  Let  me  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  his  theory  was 
that  it  was  OK  for  Republicans  to  be 
for  a  closed  rule  because  no  Republi- 
cans complained.  I  am  not  aware  of 
any  Democrats  who  wanted  an  amend- 
ment, but  I  am  simply  trying  to  ex- 
plain the  rules.  If  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  did  not  like  it,  then  he 
should  not  have  said  it. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  minority  leader,  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  MicHix]. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Con- 
gress is  not  looking  very  good  these 
days.  A  case  in  point  is  this  two- 
headed  malodorous  swamp  animal 
which  the  Rules  Committee  deposited 
on  the  floor  just  yesterday. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  chant  of  the 
carnival  barker  about  the  amazing  at- 
traction inside  the  tent:  "Ladies  and 
gentlemen,  it  walks,  it  talks,  it  chews 
knives  and  forks." 

Somebody  let  this  one  out  of  the 
tent,  and  if  we  do  not  send  it  back,  it  is 
going  to  chew  up  whatever  small 
shreds  of  reputation  we  have. 

This  is  only  the  second  time  in  the 
history  of  the  Congress  that  we  have 
had  one  of  these  procedural  mutants 
brought  to  the  floor  of  the  House.  The 
last  time  it  involved  another  victim  of 
legislative  chicanery,  the  Contras. 

This  whole  episodic  string  of  embar- 
rassments involving  a  simple  emergen- 
cy appropriation  for  veterans  health 
care  is  becoming  ridiculous,  if  not 
tragic,  for  veterans  who  are,  or  believe 
they  are.  facing  a  cutoff  of  health 
care. 

D  1250 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  should  not  have  to 
remind  ourselves  of  the  state  of  the 
reputation  of  this  body  today.  The 
American  people  don't  have  what  one 
would  call  a  benevolent,  respectful  at- 
titude toward  the  Congress.  They  are 
fed  up  and  we  just  feed  them  more. 
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The  American  people  see  a  branch 
of  Government  suspended  in  air  by 
questions  of  ethics,  pay  raises,  PAC's, 
partisanship,  inaction,  and  ineptness. 

The  American  people  draw  those 
conclusions  from  legislation  like  this 
rule. 

Both  bills  violate  a  budget  summit 
agreement  whose  ink  is  not  yet  dry. 

I  would  remind  the  Democratic  lead- 
ership of  how  in  certain  cases  we  do 
come  to  agreement  and  hopefully  to 
have  that  agreement  inviolate  and  ad- 
hered to. 

The  title  of  the  first  is  deliberately 
misleading  if  not  a  flatout  falsehood. 
Much  of  the  spending  in  the  supple- 
mental is  no  more  a  dire  emergency 
than  the  distinguished  chairman's  dry 
cleaning. 

The  other  bill,  transferring  funds 
from  military  programs  to  drug  pro- 
grams, is  designed  to  exploit  and 
churn  up  the  emotions  of  people, 
again  with  falsehood  and  distortion. 
The  imagery  being  created  is  of  an 
emergency  need  for  $800  million  more 
for  the  drug  war,  when  in  fact  that  bu- 
reaucracy right  now  has  more  money 
than  they  can  physically  spend.  Actual 
drug  program  funding  has  increased 
39  percent  in  the  last  year.  You  cannot 
plan  and  spend  prudently  any  faster 
than  that,  as  was  pointed  out  so  elo- 
quently by  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  CoNTE]  just  a  few  mo- 
ments ago. 

The  $800  million  is  about  $700  mil- 
lion in  deliberate  waste,  and  it's  not 
for  the  drug  war:  $700  million  is  the 
amount  the  Democratic  leadership  is 
willing  to  pay  for  a  single  vote  on  the 
floor  of  this  House  to  build  a  partisan 
record  to  be  used  against  incumbents 
in  next  year's  election.  That  is  what  it 
is  all  about. 

That's  not  all.  This  second  head  of 
the  monster  was  brought  to  the  floor 
without  hearings,  without  previous 
debate,  without  so  much  as  a  gesture 
to  our  minority  rights.  In  short,  it  vio- 
lates every  single  good  principle  of  leg- 
islative procedure.  What's  the  rush? 
Politics  is  the  rush. 

There  is  no  sense  in  tearing  apart 
the  SDI  Program  without  a  thorough 
discussion  of  the  consequences. 

We  can  have  a  full-fledged  debate  in 
an  orderly  fashion  on  this  subject 
when  we  consider  the  Defense  authori- 
zation bill. 

That  is  where  that  debate  belongs, 
not  here. 

The  first  head  of  the  monster  had 
legitimacy  in  the  beginning.  The 
shortfall  in  veterans  health  care  bene- 
fits was  a  legitimate  need,  which  could 
have  been  met.  The  veterans,  however, 
were  not  seen  as  a  segment  of  society 
in  need.  They  were  rather  seen  in  this 
body,  and  to  a  greater  extent  in  the 
other  body  as  a  train  engine  with  such 
power,  just  about  any  other  special  in- 
terest spending  program  could  be 
hitched  on  for  the  free  ride  through 


Congress,  and  then  on  down  to  the 
President  for  his  consideration. 

Wait  till  we  see  what  else  the  Demo- 
cratic majority  in  the  other  body  is 
going  to  add  to  the  veterans'  gravy 
train  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  integrity  and  re- 
spectability of  the  Congress  is  about  to 
suffer  another  blow.  And  what  a  week 
for  it. 

This  rule  is  wrong. 

The  process  is  wrong. 

So  much  for  dire  emergencies. 

This  procedure  is  all  politics. 

The  victims— the  real  victims— are 
America's  veterans. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  cer- 
tainly vote  against  this  rule  or,  as  my 
colleague  indicates,  vote  against  the 
previous  question  so  that  he  might  in 
turn  offer  a  substitute  rule  for  us  to 
consider. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
purposes  of  debate  only,  I  yield  4  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Traficant]. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  I  listened  to  the 
previous  speaker,  and  he  is  right.  I 
think  everybody  who  gets  up  here  has 
their  own  opinion  and  in  most  cases 
they  are  right  from  their  own  perspec- 
tive. 

I  do  make  one  statement:  It  is  evi- 
dent we  cannot  protect  America  with 
the  Neighborhood  Watch  Program. 
But  I  think  it  is  time  we  realize  that 
we  do  not  need  a  missile  for  every  bar- 
room brawl.  I  would  like  to  remind  the 
House  that  the  Pentagon  has  $50  bil- 
lion in  the  pipeline.  They  do  not  know 
how  to  spend  it,  so  they  buy  toilet 
seats  that  cost  $800,  little  screws  about 
an  inch  long  for  about  $1,100,  and 
they  call  them  external  screws  at  the 
Pentagon.  That  is  really  a  taxpayer 
screw. 

We  have  missiles  launched  from  sub- 
marines that  do  cartwheels,  MX  mis- 
siles cannot  fly  straight.  Where  are  we 
going? 

I  do  not  like  the  idea  of  what  we  are 
doing  with  drugs.  I  am  going  to  sup- 
port the  rule  and  support  the  bill,  but 
as  a  former  director  of  a  drug  treat- 
ment program  for  11  years  and  a  sher- 
iff, I  hear  all  this  great  talk  from 
Washington,  and  you  know  what  you 
give  us?  Really,  nothing. 

We  have  gone  so  far  in  America  we 
do  not  have  a  new  director,  we  do  not 
have  a  coordinator,  we  do  not  have  a 
facilitator,  but  Washington  gave  us  a 
czar,  a  drug  czar,  a  czar.  I  am  not 
knocking  Mr.  Bennett.  If  someone 
would  listen  to  him  the  country  would 
be  in  better  shape.  He  is  doing  a  good 
job. 

But  that  is  politically  what  it  is, 
rhetoric. 

I  cannot  vote  for  Mr.  Conte's 
amendment  although  I  would  like  to 
because  he  is  right  in  one  regard.  We 
are  not  even  spending  that  money. 
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Listen.  8  years  ago  in  Miami,  FL,  the 
(biggest  bust  in  American  history;  DEA 
I  officials  busted  a  Colombian  diplomat 
I  with  90  pounds  of  cocaine.  They  gave 
him  $9  million.  They  gave  him  the 
I  money,  flashed  their  badges,  told  him 
I  who  they  were,  took  him  to  court. 

When  they  got  into  court,  bond  was 
set  at  $5  million.  His  attorneys  came  in 
and  negotiated  the  bond  to  $1  million. 
In  less  than  45  minutes  a  briefcase  was 
delivered  with  $1  million  cash  and  the 
Colombian  diplomat  walked  out  of  the 
court,  smiled,  left  the  country,  and 
I  never  came  to  trial. 

I  have  introduced  a  bill  that  would 
call  for  the  death  penalty  for  drug 
kingpins.  And  before  you  continue  to 
smirk,  if  you  want  to  do  something  in 
America,  people  with  boatloads  of 
1  heroin  and  cocaine  are  killing  our  kids. 
You  get  caught  with  100  pounds  of  co- 
caine or  heroin  and  you  are  not  a  mule 
that  is  being  paid  to  deliver  it;  you  are 
one  of  the  key  figures  and  you  should 
be  subject  to  that  death  penalty. 

You  want  to  do  something  around 
here?  I  am  going  to  go  along  with  the 
AuCoin-Miller  of  California  amend- 
ment. It  means  well.  But  I  think  we 
have  too  much  money  in  outer  space 
and  all  over  the  world  and  not  enough 
in  our  own  country. 

But  I  think  Mr.  Conte  in  one  regard 
makes  a  lot  of  sense. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Republicans 
would  start  looking  at  the  $50  billion 
in  the  pipeline  at  the  Pentagon  be- 
cause we  could  hire  some  of  those  gen- 
erals a  lot  cheaper  from  Korea. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  the  time. 
I  will  support  the  bill.  I  would  hope 
that  the  Republicans  as  well  as  the 
Democrats  would  look  at  my  drug 
kingpin  bill  that  would  bring  the 
death  penalty  for  those  who  would 
send  over  a  boatload  of  heroin. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Il- 
linois [Mrs.  Martin],  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  surprised  my  colleagues  on 
the  majority  side  did  not  begin  this 
debate  by  singing  a  few  bars  from  that 
old  popular  song,  "Lulu's  Back  in 
Town;"  because  believe  you  me,  this 
rule  is  a  real  lulu. 

This  is  the  third  time  in  5  weeks 
that  we  have  visited  the  Dire  Emer- 
gency and  Urgent  Supplemental  Ap- 
propriations Act  for  fiscal  year  1989. 
And  in  fact,  it  has  become  so  dire  and 
urgent  that  the  Rules  Committee  is 
now  throwing  in  the  issues  of  star 
wars  and  drug  wars  in  fiscal  1990.  Per- 
haps it  would  be  more  appropriate 
today  to  sing  a  medly  of  "Carry  Me 
Back  to  Old  Dire  Emergency"  and 
"How  High  the  Moon." 

Not  only  do  you  get  to  make  in  order 
two  bills  in  one  rule  today,  but,  as  an 
extra  bonus,  if  you  pass  the  second 
bill,  on  SDI  and  drugs,  you  can  then 
debate  and  vote  on  a  motion  to  attach 


its  provisions  to  the  supplemental. 
Now  if  that  doesn't  push  this  dire 
emergency  into  next  October  I  don't 
know  what  will. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  other  body  barred 
the  door  last  Thursday  to  our  emer- 
gency veterans  supplemental  by  termi- 
nating the  availability  of  those  funds 
on  June  15.  and  then  by  skipping  town 
for  2  weeks.  Another  profile  in  respon- 
sibility. Now  we  are  being  asked  in  this 
rule  to  further  delay  the  release  of 
those  funds  by  injecting  two  issues 
which  should  have  been  dealt  with  in 
the  budget  resolution  for  fiscal  1990. 
And  the  fact  is.  this  very  amendment 
to  the  budget  resolution  was  denied  by 
the  Rules  Conmiittee  on  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  majority  leadership. 

Now  that  we  have  completed  action 
on  the  budget  resolution,  the  Demo- 
cratic leadership,  whoever  that  is 
today,  appears  to  be  reversing  itself. 
Now  it  wants  to  permit  this  star  wars 
for  drug  wars  provision,  even  though 
it  violates  the  bipartisan  budget  agree- 
ment and  rewrites  the  budget  confer- 
ence report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  this  reversal  and  the 
complex  rule  written  to  implement  it 
confuses  my  colleagues,  they  should 
not  feel  like  the  Lone  Ranger.  We  are 
not  just  witnessing  massive  disarray 
over  there;  we  are  watching  Looney 
Tunes.  I  would  urge  defeat  of  this 
Rube  Goldberg  rule. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
purpose  of  debate  only,  I  yield  3  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Panetta]. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  summarize  the  situation 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Budgets 
perspective  with  regard  to  the  supple- 
mental issue  alone. 

As  many  of  you  know,  we  had  ex- 
pressed serious  concerns  with  regard 
to  the  initial  supplemental  bill  because 
it  breached  both  budget  authority  and 
outlay  ceilings  in  the  1989  budget  reso- 
lution. 

It  was  at  our  urging  that  the  Foley 
amendment  was  offered  as  part  of  the 
last  debate  on  the  supplemental  as  an 
offset  to  these  costs  by  an  across-the- 
board  reduction. 
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This  was  unfortunately  rejected.  In 
this  rule,  however,  there  are  two 
amendments  that  essentially  meet  the 
same  goals  that  were  performed  by 
the  Foley  amendment,  in  that  they 
limit  the  bill  to  dire  emergencies. 

The  first  amendment  to  be  offered 
by  the  chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Whitten]  would 
reduce  funding  in  the  original  supple- 
mental bill  to  approximately  $1.8  bil- 
lion in  discretionary  budget  authority 
and  $1  billion  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1989.  Funding  would  result  in  approxi- 
mately $250  million  in  outlays  for 
fiscal  year  1990. 


The  rule  also  makes  in  order  and  an 
amendment  to  be  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Conte]  to  strike  the  drug  funding  por- 
tion of  the  Whitten  amendment  which 
totals  $821  million  in  budget  authority 
and  $350  million  in  outlays  for  fiscal 
year  1989;  $244  million  in  fiscal  year 
1990  outlays. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  once  this  drug  money  is  removed 
from  the  supplemental  the  bill  would 
be  acceptable  to  the  President.  Should 
the  Conte  amendment  be  adopted,  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Budget 
would  also  consider  the  legislation  to 
be  a  dire  emergency  supplemental  bill 
which  complies  with  the  1987  and  1989 
budget  agreements  between  the  White 
House  and  the  Congress. 

I   recognize   that   these   are   tough 
votes.  Mr.  Speaker,  but  ultimately  we 
have    to    put    our    votes    where    our 
mouths  are.  We  need  to  have  the  cour- 
age to  vote  on  both  of  these  amend- 
ments   to    make    this    bill    meet    the 
budget  concerns  that  have  been  raised. 
Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  record  I  would  also 
remind  MerDbers  that  the  supplemental  bill,  as 
reported  from  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
violates  the  Budget  Act  by  providing  discre- 
tionary spending  in  fiscal  year  1989  in  excess 
of   the    spending    ceilings   set   forth    in   the 
budget  resolution.  Specifically,  the  bill  violates 
section  302(f)(1)  of  the  Budget  Act  by  provid- 
ing spending  in  excess  of  the  committee's  ap- 
propriate subcommittee  section  302(b)  alloca- 
tions. Also,  since  the  overall  budget  authority 
and  outlay  ceilings  for  fiscal  year  1989  have 
already  been  exceeded  and  since  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  has  exceeded  its  302(a) 
allocation  of  total  discretionary  spending,  the 
reported  bill  violates  section  31 1(a)  by  causing 
the  ceilings  to  be  further  exceeded.  The  cur- 
rent level  of  budget  authority  is  over  the  ceil- 
ing by  $934  million  and  the  current  level  of 
outlays  exceeds  the  ceiling  by  $391  million. 

Additionally,  CBO  estimates  that  $462  mil- 
lion in  outlays  will  spill  over  into  fiscal  year 
1990  as  a  result  of  this  supplemental. 

Title  I  of  the  bill  provides  mandatory  supple- 
mentals  of  $2,288  billion  in  budget  authority 
for  fiscal  year  1989.  The  additional  funding  for 
mandatory  programs  does  not  raise  any 
Budget  Act  issues  since  full  funding  of  manda- 
tory programs  was  assumed  in  the  fiscal  year 
1 989  budget  resolution. 

The  bill  provides  total  discretionary  spend- 
ing of  $2,718  billion  in  budget  authority  for 
fiscal  year  1989.  CBO  estimates  that  the  bill 
results  in  $1,443  billion  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1989.  Discretionary  programs  funded  in  titles  I 
and  II  of  the  bill  include  FAA,  refugee  assist- 
ance, veterans'  medical  care,  farm  income 
stabilization,  emergency  drug  funding,  home- 
less programs,  peacekeeping  activities,  Japa- 
nese-American reparation  payments,  NOAA 
operations,  agricultural  credit  insurance  fund, 
and  other  programs. 

1  recognize  that  many  of  the  programs  in 
the  supplemental  bill  require  additional  funding 
to  prevent  a  disaiption  in  services  or  benefits. 
I  also  recognize  that  most  of  this  funding  is  in- 
tended to  meet  critical  needs  in  our  society. 
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However,  the  reported  bill  raises  serious 
questions  about  the  willingness  or  ability  of 
the  House  to  adhere  to  budgets  and  to  budget 
agreements  with  the  White  House.  The  bill  not 
only  provides  for  spending  beyond  the  levels 
set  In  the  budget  resolution  but  also  chal- 
lenges the  provision  of  the  1987  summit 
agreenr>ent  between  Congress  and  the  White 
House  which  specifically  ruled  out  supplemen- 
tals  except  for  dire  emergencies. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  tfie  bipartisan  lead- 
ership of  the  House  and  Senate  have  reached 
a  new  budget  agreement  with  the  White 
House  for  fiscal  year  1990.  Frankly,  if  we  do 
not  adhere  to  the  1987  agreement,  and  if  we 
take  action  that  actually  causes  additional 
spending  in  fiscal  year  1990,  it  will  cause  con- 
siderable doubt  about  implementation  of  this 
agreement. 

We  have  an  uphill  road  to  travel  if  we  are 
going  to  make  serious  reductions  in  the  deficit 
arxl  meet  the  Gramm-Rudman  deficit  reduc- 
tion targets.  If  we  cannot  stick  to  the  budgets 
we  enact  and  to  agreements  reached  in  good 
faith,  it  becomes  that  much  more  difficult  to 
reach  those  targets. 

Aptproval  of  the  two  amendments  made  in 
order  here  today  will  not  eliminate  the  Budget 
Act  problems,  but  it  will  make  the  legislation  a 
true  dire  emergency  supplemental  which  con- 
forms to  the  spirit  of  the  1987  and  1989 
summit  agreements  between  the  White  House 
and  the  Corfgress. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walker]. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  wanted  to  rise  and  praise,  in  the  bi- 
partisan spirit,  for  the  creativity 
shown  in  this  rule.  This  rule  is  a  very 
interesting  document  that  for  the  first 
time  that  I  can  remember  in  quite  a 
while,  anyhow,  where  we  have  made  in 
order  a  nongermane  bill  that  is  consid- 
ered by  no  one  as  part  of  the  process. 
Now  that  strikes  a  number  of  Mem- 
bers as  very  interesting  because  what 
we  have  is  a  bill  on  the  floor  that  es- 
sentially takes  a  bumper  sticker 
slogan,  reduces  it  to  legislation,  and 
parades  it  on  the  floor  under  this  rule. 
Some  Members  believe  that  there 
might  be  something  that  is  more  seri- 
ous about  to  be  addressed  under  the 
same  procedure.  That  is  the  repeal  of 
section  89. 

Now,  I  was  astounded  a  few  minutes 
ago  to  hear  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts bring  this  rule  to  the  floor 
to  suggest  that  somehow  section  89 
would  be  ruled  out  of  order,  having 
gotten  another  bill  to  the  floor  that 
has  absolutely  no  legislative  history 
cormected  with  it  whatsoever.  It  seems 
to  me  that  if  we  are  going  to  establish 
a  procedure  that  allows  Members  to 
bring  totally  nongermane  irrelevant 
bills  to  the  floor  and  add  them  onto 
appropriation  bills  that  we  ought  to  be 
able  to  address  some  of  the  very  seri- 
ous concerns  before  this  House  that 
the  Democratic  leadership  does  not 
seem  to  want  out  of  the  committee. 
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Section  89  is  one  of  those.  Thou- 
sands of  people  across  this  country  are 
writing  to  our  offices  saying  they  want 
something  done.  Three  hundred  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  have  signed  on  to  a 
piece  of  legislation  to  repeal  section 
89.  All  we  are  saying  today  is  let  us 
have  another  nongermane  bill  out 
here  on  the  floor.  Let  us  amend  this 
rule  and  allow  section  89  to  come  up 
for  consideration.  I  guess  the  reason 
why  it  is  going  to  be  out  of  order  by 
the  Chair,  they  are  afraid  it  will  pass, 
afraid  it  will  defeat  the  previous  ques- 
tion and  afraid  if  we  bring  section  89 
out  here  it  will  pass.  I  think  it  will  be- 
cause it  is  a  more  serious  effort  than 
what  is  being  done  with  regard  to  star 
wars  and  drug  wars,  whatever  that 
means. 

I  suggest  to  my  colleagues  that  this 
is  the  time  to  decide  whether  or  not 
Members  will  stand  up  for  what  they 
have  written  to  their  constituents  in 
letters  that  Members  are  opposed  to 
section  89.  Let  us  have  a  chance  out 
here,  let  us  see  whether  the  Democrat- 
ic leadership  is  going  to  stand  up  and 
rule  out  of  order  an  attempt  to  bring 
section  89  to  the  floor.  I  guess  they 
might.  It  sounds  to  me  as  though  they 
might.  It  would  be  a  sham,  but  let  us 
try  anyhow. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
the  purpose  of  debate  only,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Stenholm]. 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  rule  today.  I  do  so 
for  several  reasons. 

First,  I  commend  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  for 
a  most  difficult  task  that  he  has  had 
over  the  last  several  weeks  in  bringing 
Members  to  this  point.  I  did  not  sup- 
port the  gentleman  the  last  time,  but  I 
am  here  today  to  support  both  the 
rule  and  the  Whitten  amendment  be- 
cause for  one  of  the  first  times  in 
recent  history  we  are  finding  that  cuts 
in  the  amount  of  $1  billion  are  being 
made  appropriately  by  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

As  you  know,  I  have  been  here  on 
the  floor  asking  for  a  percentage 
across-the-board  cut,  and  we  have  not 
done  too  well.  In  this  case  we  asked 
the  committee  to  go  back  and  take  an- 
other look,  and  they  have.  It  is  $1  bil- 
lion in  savings  as  a  result  of  the  com- 
mittee's work. 

I  also  rise  in  support  of  this  amend- 
ment today,  or  this  rule,  because  it 
makes  in  order  of  the  Conte  amend- 
ment, since  we  still  seem  to  be  divided 
regarding  drugs.  It  seems  to  me  that 
Members  ought  to  have  an  up-and- 
down  vote,  vote  for  the  Conte  amend- 
ment, and  strip  it,  if  that  is  what  we 
want  to  do,  which  I  will  do  because  the 
drug  money  has  no  place  in  the  sup- 
plemental appropriations.  At  the  same 
time  I  will  support  this  rule  because  it 
makes  in  order  a  very  controversial 
amendment  of  taking  star  wars  and 


shifting  that  money,  SDI,  into  drug 
wars.  Now  that  is  not  my  preference  of 
the  way  to  go.  I  agree  we  ought  to 
freeze  SDI.  I  agree  that  we  ought  to 
fully  fund  the  drug  program,  but  this 
is  the  best  opportunity  we  have  to 
stand  up  and  be  counted  and  make 
some  hard  choices. 

This  rule  today  is  not  perfect.  We 
can  pick  it  to  death.  It  does  not  have 
section  89  stricken  from  it,  but  we  will 
have  that  back  on  the  floor  at  the  ap- 
propriate time  and  appropriate  place. 
That  is  a  red  herring  to  say  that  this  is 
the  up-and-down  vote  on  section  89. 

I  respect  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania who  said  otherwise.  We  are 
going  to  have  section  89  on  the  floor 
and  we  are  going  to  deal  with  that.  I 
wish  we  could  deal  with  it  today,  also, 
but  we  can't.  There  are  some  things 
we  all  agree  are  emergencies.  The  vet- 
erans' funding,  we  have  all  agreed  to 
that.  Now,  this  rule  is  not  perfect,  but 
it  is  the  best  possible  compromise,  at 
least  in  this  Member's  judgment,  that 
we  could  get  at  this  point  in  time.  So  I 
hope  that  the  entire  membership  will 
vote  for  this  rule,  will  speak  and  stand 
up  and  be  counted  on  those  choices 
that  we  have  to  make  and  it  will  be 
some  tough  ones,  but  this  is  the  first 
of  many  tough  choices  we  are  going  to 
have  to  make  as  a  body,  if  we  are 
going  to  deal  responsibly  with  the 
fiscal  problems  of  this  country.  Sup- 
port this  rule  today,  let  us  pass  our 
vote,  standup  and  be  counted  on  these 
issues  before  us  today  and  then  let  us 
to  get  ready  for  some  even  tougher 
ones  down  the  line. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
8  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  Conte]  who  led  a  valu- 
able fight  on  behalf  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  issue 
at  hand  is  whether  to  return  to  consid- 
eration of  the  dire  emergency  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill. 

It  has  been  almost  a  month  to  the 
day  since  H.R.  2072  was  pulled  off  the 
House  floor,  because  the  House,  ac- 
cording to  the  Washington  Post, 
showed  half  a  backbone. 

It  showed  half  a  backbone  because 
the  House  refused  to  let  a  big,  bloated 
supplemental  go  forward  until  we 
found  an  acceptable  way  to  pay  for  it. 
We  balked  at  huge  new  expenditures 
until  we  found  a  way  to  offset  what  we 
wanted  to  spend. 

So  the  chairman  and  subcommittee 
chairmen  put  the  bill  in  front  of  the 
mirror,  looked  at  it  for  a  month,  and 
you  know  what  they  found?  They 
found  a  billion  dollars  in  spending 
that  we  didn't  need,  and  they  found 
offsets  for  four  programs  that  we  did 
need. 

The  House  was  right.  It  called  this 
bill's  bluff,  and  a  billion  dollars  of  pro- 
posed spending  went  up  in  smoke. 
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So  is  the  bill  in  good  shape  now?  Are 
we  ready  to  show  we  have  all  our  ver- 
tebrae? Unfortunately,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  answer  is  "No." 

No,  because  in  the  bill  this  rule 
would  allow  to  come  up,  there  is  an- 
other $821  million  in  funding  that  is 
not  dire,  that  has  not  been  cut,  and  for 
which  no  offsets  are  proposed.  Didn't 
we  learn  our  lesson  the  first  time 
around? 

This  is  the  same  $821  million  you 
heard  about  last  time  this  bill  was  up: 
$150  million  in  1990  money  pushed 
forward  to  avoid  budget  ceilings;  $85 
million  in  funding  earlier  rejected  by 
the  Congress;  $50  million  in  funding 
never  requested  by  anybody.  Only 
about  $500  million  of  that  is  connected 
with  last  fall's  drug  bill.  If  all  that 
money  were  put  in  here,  only  about 
$150  million  would  be  spent  before  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year.  This  is  not  the 
portrait  of  a  dire  funding  emergency. 
This  is  the  portrait  of  a  confidence 
game;  $821  million  in  new  spending 
and  not  one  penny  in  offsets. 

Why  is  that  bad?  Because  we  don't 
have  any  money  left  to  spend.  We  are 
over  our  Gramm-Rudman  ceiling  by 
$25  billion.  We  are  over  the  1987 
budget  summit  agreement  by  $1  bil- 
lion. And  we  are  over  the  appropria- 
tions discretionary  spending  ceiling  for 
this  year  by  approximately  $300  mil- 
lion. We  have  broken  all  our  budget 
ceilings. 

And  here  we  go  again  on  our  merry 
way,  spending  as  if  there  were  no  to- 
morrow. And  no  need  to  offset. 

There  is  a  choice  to  be  made  here. 
This  rule  brings  the  bill  back  up  with- 
out any  offsets  for  the  $821  million.  It 
puts  our  backbones  to  the  test.  Did  we 
mean  it  when  we  sent  the  bill  back  to 
committee  for  certain  corrective  sur- 
gery? 

Because,  sure  as  shooting,  if  we 
don't  exercise  restraint  on  our  side, 
the  Senate  will  go  hog  wild.  The  chair- 
man of  their  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, said  it  when  he  refused  to  let  the 
veterans,  money  go  through  separate- 
ly. He  said  that  there  are  many,  many 
programs  in  need  of  additional  spend- 
ing. 

They're  just  waiting  to  pile  on  their 
pet  projects  over  there.  The  chairman 
has  a  $75  million  radio  telescope  for 
West  Virginia  he's  waiting  to  put  in. 
He's  got  $6  million  in  subsidies  for 
little  use  airports  he's  waiting  to  put 
in.  And  if  we  don't  offset,  they  won't 
offset.  We'll  be  here  in  June,  July, 
August,  trying  to  dig  ourselves  out  of 
this  mess. 

That  is  OK  with  me— I  could  stand 
here  and  scream  until  October— except 
for  one  fact.  The  veterans'  money  is 
still  in  here.  Even  though  we  passed  a 
separate  bill  last  week,  the  veterans' 
money  is  right  back  here.  The  Senate 
won't  release  the  veterans  as  hostages. 
Apparently,  we've  not  going  to  put  our 
foot   down.    Which    means    that    the 


howls  of  pain  from  veterans  denied 
their  medical  care  will  only  get  worse. 
Worse  because  we  do  not  have  the 
backbone,  the  courage,  the  wisdom,  to 
insist  that  either  this  bill  gets  cleaned 
up,  or  the  additional  spending  gets 
offset. 

The  House  called  the  committee's 
bluff  a  month  ago,  and  saved  a  billion 
dollars.  Call  the  committee's  bluff  one 
more  time,  and  I  guarantee  you,  you'll 
save  another  $700  million.  And  you'll 
get  your  veterans  their  funds  a  whole 
lot  quicker. 

Vote  to  finish  the  job  you  started  a 
month  ago.  Don't  let  this  bill  come  up 
until  the  committee  gets  it  right.  Stif- 
fen that  backbone  and  vote  this  rule 
down. 
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Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
the  purposes  of  debate  only.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Whitten]. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I 
may  have  the  attention  of  my  Repub- 
lican friends  here,  let  me  remind  the 
Members  that  we  have  two  branches 
of  Congress.  I  was  the  one  who  sepa- 
rated the  veterans'  program  from  the 
rest  of  the  supplemental  last  week  so 
that  action  on  that  bill  (H.R.  2402) 
could  be  completed  promptly  by  the 
Congress  and  so  that  employment  re- 
ductions in  the  medical  care  program 
would  not  have  to  be  made.  I  received 
commendations  for  doing  that  because 
we  were  to  the  point  where  we  were 
going  to  affect  adversely  our  veterans' 
programs. 

That  bill  went  to  the  other  body. 
The  other  body  in  turn  limited  funds 
in  that  bill  until  June  15.  and  I  am 
asking  all  the  Members,  particularly 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Solomon]  to  help  me  here 
in  handling  the  conference  we  are 
bound  to  have  with  our  friends  in  the 
Senate. 

We  went  before  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee, and  all  the  complaints  made  there 
and  all  the  complaints  we  have  heard 
here  have  been  about  the  other  body. 
What  we  have  here  is  a  rule  making  it 
possible  for  us  to  get  (H.R.  2072)  so  it 
can  go  to  conference  and  we  can  get 
what  we  believe  in  and  need.  It  was 
said  on  the  other  side  that  the  reason 
they  limited  the  veterans  to  June  15 
was  so  they  could  pass  this  supplemen- 
tal—the same  bill  I  am  trying  to  get  to 
Members  to  pass  here.  The  difference 
with  our  friends,  as  they  describe  it 
here,  is  that  this  is  $1  billion  below  the 
original  request.  That  is  not  true.  It  is 
$1  billion  less  than  the  total  reported 
by  the  committee.  It  is  $1  billion  less 
than  the  total  amount  that  might 
have  been  available.  But  it  does  save 
$1  billion. 


Let  me  tell  the  Members  this:  I  was 
a  district  attorney  in  a  circuit  of  eight 
courts  for  8'/2  years  before  coming 
here  so  I  am  familiar  with  law  enforce- 
ment. I  think  that  law  enforcement 
has  broken  down  in  the  country.  We 
cannot  walk  the  streets  in  Washington 
or  in  any  rural  community  in  safety 
today.  They  talk  about  how  much 
money  we  have  left  for  fighting  drug- 
related  crime.  We  have  enough  money 
to  carry  on  now  until  June  15.  We  may 
have  enough  for  the  rest  of  the  year, 
but  that  is  not  enough. 

We  have  cases  that  are  being  dis- 
missed because  nobody  is  prosecuting. 
We  have  cases  that  are  dismissed  be- 
cause there  are  no  jails  to  put  them  in. 
I  say  that  the  President— and  he  is  my 
President,  too— has  recommended  that 
we  do  this  in  future  years.  He  just 
does  not  want  to  do  it  at  this  time. 

Let  me  say  something  else  to  the 
Members.  In  connection  with  veterans, 
we  want  to  protect  the  veterans,  as 
you  do,  and  this  bill  will  enable  us  to 
do  it  in  conference.  If  we  put  these 
things  in  here,  then  we  would  have  no 
excuse  for  agreeing  to  the  cutoff  on 
June  15.  Let  me  go  ahead  and  say  here 
that  what  we  do  is  to  restore  funds. 
My  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Smith],  who  heads  the  subcom- 
mittee, is  more  expert  in  these  figures 
than  I  am,  but  we  provide  U.S.  mar- 
shal service,  support  for  U.S.  prisons, 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation, 
and  these  other  things,  but  let  me  say 
something  here  that  many  of  us  will 
not  stop  to  think  about.  We  can  appro- 
priate the  money,  but  the  fellow  who 
spends  it  is  in  the  executive  branch. 

We  say,  "Mr.  President,  we  are  not 
doing  enough.  We  are  making  this 
money  available  to  you.  You  will  be 
the  one  to  decide  whether  to  spend  it 
or  not.  It  doesn't  come  out  of  the 
Treasury  until  it  is  expended.  " 

So  I  just  say,  that  with  law  enforce- 
ment breaking  down  all  over  the 
United  States  and  agreeing  with  our 
colleagues  about  taking  care  of  the 
veterans,  let  us  strengthen  our  hands 
in  conference.  I  ask  the  Members  to 
give  us  this  rule,  which  is  what  they 
claim  they  want.  I  do  not  think  they 
are  correct  about  their  wants,  but  let 
me  say  that  we  do  need  this  bill. 

Let  me  repeat  again  that  this  has 
the  veterans'  money  in  here.  All  the 
money  for  the  veterans  is  in  this  bill. 
So  let  us  go  to  conference  where  we 
will  have  a  loaf  and  a  half  of  bread  in- 
stead of  standing  buck  naked  with 
nothing  to  offer  or  to  give.  I  beg  the 
Members  to  vote  for  this  rule  and 
bring  up  (H.R.  2072)  so  we  can 
strengthen  our  hands  in  conference. 
That  is  where  it  is  going  to  be  han- 
dled. ^  ^ 
No  one  can  feel  more  strongly  about 
protecting  the  veterans  than  I  do. 
Nobody  could  be  more  cognizant  of 
the   breakdown    of   law   enforcement 
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throughout  the  United  States.  We  are 
not  doing  enough.  I  heard  it  said  2 
years  ago  that  we  would  have  a  czar, 
but  if  we  read  his  authority,  the  czar 
only  has  the  power  to  issue  news  re- 
leases and  make  speeches. 

We  have  got  to  have  some  changes. 

Let  me  repeat  again  that  this  money 
is  appropriated  and  made  available  by 
Congress,  but  the  executive  branch 
must  decide  whether  to  take  it  out  of 
the  Treasury  or  not. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  not  going  to 
repeat  all  the  arguments  here.  We  do 
need  to  strengthen  law  enforcement, 
which  is  so  essential,  and  we  have  got 
to  make  sure  we  have  made  the  funds 
available.  I  hope  the  President  will 
change  his  mind  and  not  wait  2  or  3 
years  before  doing  what  we  would 
make  possible  in  the  supplemental. 
Again.  I  plead  with  the  Members  to 
strengthen  our  hands  in  conference 
with  the  Senate.  If  the  Members  will 
give  me  this  rule.  I  will  give  them 
what  they  want. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Peruisylvania  [Mr.  McDade]. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  opposition  to  the  rule. 

We  are  gathered  once  again  looking 
at  a  rule  that  ought  to  be  making  in 
order  a  means  for  the  committee  to 
deal  quickly  with  the  question  of  as- 
sistance to  our  veterans.  We  need  to 
move  this  bill,  not  today  but  yester- 
day. One  would  think  that  the  leader- 
ship would  have  gotten  the  message 
on  that  side  of  the  aisle  that  it  is  time 
for  action  and  not  for  speechmaking. 
If  we  begin  to  look  at  the  bill  and  the 
rule  that  is  before  us  today  that  makes 
in  order  the  so-called  AuCoin  bill,  it 
only  adds  uruiecessary  baggage  and 
delay  in  the  supplemental.  It  under- 
mines the  bipartisan  summit  agree- 
ments that  were  reached  in  both  1987 
and  once  again  this  year. 

Perhaps  most  importantly,  in  my 
opinion,  it  makes  a  mockery  of  estab- 
lished procedures  in  this  Congress. 
And  if  enacted,  this  will  surely  be 
vetoed.  What  the  Rules  Committee  is 
asking  us  to  do  is  consider  attaching  a 
misguided  and  unprecedented  restric- 
tion of  fiscal  year  1990  dollars  to  a 
supplemental  for  fiscal  year  1989. 
Imagine,  not  one  committee  of  original 
jurisdiction  has  reported  an  authoriza- 
tion or  appropriation  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1990;  yet  the  Rules  Committee 
today  asks  us  to  act  without  those 
things  having  occurred. 

The  AuCoin  bill,  if  enacted,  by  set- 
ting limitations  on  fiscal  year  1990 
funding  for  the  strategic  defense  initi- 
ative and  transferring  funds  to  the 
drug  effort,  if  that  is  what  the  inten- 
tion is,  would  plainly  and  simply  usurp 
the  authority  and  prerogatives  of  our 
entire  committee  process. 

This  is  an  end  run  around  the 
summit  agreements,  it  is  an  end  run 
around  the  Budget  Committee,  it  is  an 


end  run  around  each  authorizing  com- 
mittee, and  it  is  an  end  run  around  the 
Appropriations  Committee.  It  is  an 
end  run  around  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Let  me  say  to  my  friends  that  if  we 
do  this  today,  it  is  not  going  to  be  the 
last  time  we  are  going  to  see  it.  We  are 
establishing  a  precedent  for  the  first 
time  that  can  come  back  and  be  re- 
peated and  repeated.  Every  time  we 
authorize,  we  can  be  unauthorized 
with  a  simple  resolution  out  of  the 
Rules  Committee.  Every  time  we  ap- 
propriate, it  can  be  the  same  way:  we 
can  make  agreements  on  the  summit 
in  one  year  and  have  them  violated 
the  next. 

D  1320 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us  understand 
the  motivations  of  trying  to  get  money 
into  the  drug  war.  but.  when  I  was  in 
law  school,  we  used  to  have  a  saying 
that  hard  cases  make  bad  law.  Hard 
cases.  Mr.  Speaker,  make  bad  law,  and 
our  history  and  history  itself  is  full  of 
too  many  instances  where  hard  cases 
resulted  in  bad  law. 

There  has  been  too  much  of  that 
where  we  have  taken  time-honored 
procedures,  rules,  and  sets  of  prece- 
dents and  thrown  them  out  the 
window  without  have  taken  2  seconds 
in  times  of  emergency  to  look  at  them. 
Hard  cases  make  bad  law. 

One  of  the  items  that  has  been 
stricken  that  was  in  this  bill  is  a  hard 
case  that  made  bad  law,  and  that  is 
the  $250  million  that  all  of  us  want  to 
appropriate  because  of  the  unhappy 
occurrence  when  this  country— hard 
cases  making  bad  law— put  Japanese- 
American  citizens  in  detention  camps 
in  World  War  II.  We  were  caught  in 
an  emotional  moment,  and  a  hard  case 
made  a  bad  law.  It  still  haunts  our 
Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  remember  being  a 
Member  here  when  the  Tonkin  Gulf 
resolution  was  belted  down  here  one 
day  without  hearings,  without  experts 
coming  in  from  around  the  country, 
without  people  being  able  to  talk 
about  it,  and  it  was  rushed  through 
the  Congress. 

Hard  cases,  bad  law,  Mr.  Speaker. 
Let  us  not  react  to  the  hard  case  of 
the  drug  war  by  making  a  bad  law.  Let 
us  not  succumb  to  the  pressures  of  the 
moment  by  considering  a  bill  that 
would  look  good  on  a  bumper  sticker, 
but  would  make  horrible  public  policy. 
Let  us  not  throw  out  the  procedures, 
the  rules,  the  precedents,  and  the 
normal  policies  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Let  us  be  responsible  and 
defeat  this  rule  so  that  at  long  last  we 
can  cleanly  debate  a  clean  supplemen- 
tal which  in  the  end  would  have  hope 
of  being  enacted  into  law. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time. 


Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Gekas]. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  going 
before  the  Committee  on  Rules  when 
it  met  to  consider  the  supplemental 
appropriations  bill,  the  dire  emergency 
case  which  is  before  us,  I  must  say  I 
was  flabbergasted  at  the  outcome  of 
my  sincere  effort  to  have  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  consider,  as  it  did  another 
measure,  as  I  knew  it  would  another 
measure,  on  that  is  important,  one 
that  carries  with  it  its  own  dire  emer- 
gency, one  that  is  urgent,  one  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  want  to 
have  heard,  which  the  business  com- 
munity and  the  labor  and  manage- 
ment coalitions  of  this  country  consid- 
er an  absolute  necessity  to  clear  up 
the  ambiguities  and  downright  trage- 
dies that  appear  in  the  tax  reform 
code  of  1986  and  to  give  us  a  chance  to 
bring  to  the  floor  for  full  debate  and 
consideration  the  repeal  of  section  89. 
The  chairman,  the  acting  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  MoAKLEY].  very  properly,  very 
appropriately,  asked  me  if  I  had  gone 
before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  which  has  jurisdiction  over 
that  type  of  legislation,  and  I  an- 
swered, "No.  I  did  not." 

In  addition,  when  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Archer]  brought  up 
the  question  of  doing  something  about 
the  catastrophic  health  plan,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Moakley]  repeated  that  question,  had 
he  had  that  considered  before  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  a  precondition 
that  I  would  have  been  glad  to  meet  if 
the  ordinary  procedures  would  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  Committee  on  Rules,  but 
then  I  learned  that  the  bill  that  is 
being  made  in  order  today,  the  one 
sponsored  by  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Miller]  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon  [Mr.  AuCoin],  or 
whatever  that  combination  is,  never 
went  before  any  other  committee.  I  do 
not  know  if  that  question  was  posed  to 
them.  Was  the  jurisdiction  of  what- 
ever committee  considered  before  al- 
lowing that  bill  to  be  appended  to  the 
supplemental?  The  answer  is  "No." 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  judgment  what 
the  Committee  on  Rules  did.  the  ma- 
jority in  the  Committee  on  Rules,  is  to 
commit  attempted  legiscide.  They  at- 
tempted to  kill  the  bill  that  would 
repeal  section  89.  Give  us  a  chance  by 
defeating  the  previous  question. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Gunderson]. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
what  are  we  doing  here  today? 

We  are  supposed  to  have  a  dire  sup- 
plemental appropriation  bill.  We  are 
supposed  to  be  doing  what  is  necessary 
to  deal  with  saving  the  veterans'  hos- 
pitals, and.  all  of  a  sudden,  we  hear 
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rhetoric  that  says  what  we  need  to  do 
today  is  pass  a  bill  which  takes  us  to 
conference  so  we  can  negotiate  in  con- 
ference. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  at  a  time  when 
the  credibility  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives is  at  an  all-time  low  estab- 
lishing a  new  precedent  to  take  us 
even  lower,  and  what  is  that  prece- 
dent? It  is  not  a  rule  to  just  bring  up 
the  dire  supplemental  appropriation. 
It  is  a  rule  that  brings  up  not  one.  but 
two  bills,  and,  as  the  gentlewoman 
from  Illinois  [Mrs.  Martin]  said,  if  we 
pass  both  bills,  then  probably,  if  we 
want  to.  we  can  put  them  both  togeth- 
er into  one  bill. 

The  reality  is  that  we  just  2  weeks 
ago  passed  a  budget  agreement.  The 
leadership  of  the  Democratic  Party, 
the  leadership  of  the  Republican 
Party,  with  the  White  House,  joined 
together  in  a  budget  agreement  to 
guide  the  appropriations  process  in 
this  Congress  for  this  year,  and  this 
rule  already  breaks  that  budget  agree- 
ment. Have  we  no  respect  anymore? 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  colleagues  have 
heard  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Whitten]  give  one  of  the  finest 
speeches  that  I  have  heard  around 
here  in  12  years.  He  is  an  outstanding 
Member  of  this  House,  and  I  know  he 
is  very,  very  sincere  in  his  support  for 
the  veterans  of  this  Nation. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  thing 
that  we  are  worried  about.  I  would  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Whitten],  is  that,  if  we  were  to 
go  ahead  and  pass  this  supplemental, 
2072,  and,  if  we  then  send  it  over  to 
the  Senate  and  they  pass  theirs,  we  all 
know  what  they  are  going  to  do  with 
It.  We  know  what  the  other  body, 
what  they  intend  to  do  with  amend- 
ments. One  of  the  Members  over  there 
on  the  Appropriations  Committee  has 
talked  about  add-ons  that  he  wants  to 
make  for  just  his  particular  State,  and 
there  are  100  Senators  over  there.  We 
know  historically  what  precedent  has 
given  us.  That  means  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Whitten] 
is  going  to  be  dealing,  not  from 
strength,  but  from  weakness. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  respectfully  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  al- 
though I  do  not  have  much  time. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
way  to  stand  up  to  the  Senate  is  get 
what  you  want,  and  then  tell  them, 
"We're  not  going  to  agree  with  you," 
and  I  have  done  that  more  times  than 
anybody  here. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
claiming my  time.  I  would  just  say 
that.  If  we  can  defeat  this  rule  or  If  we 
can  defeat  the  rule  and  then  act  on 
the  veterans  supplemental,  which  is 
resting  In  this  House  right  now.  If  we 
can  strip  the  Byrd  amendment  out  of 


that  bill,  send  It  back,  then  we  are 
dealing  from  strength.  Then  we  can 
put  a  bill  on  the  President's  desk 
which  win  take  care  of  the  veterans  of 
this  Nation,  and  we  can  come  back  to 
live  and  fight  another  day. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems 
to  me  what  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Solomon]  is  saying  is  that 
this  position  is  strength,  that  the 
House  should  go  Into  a  conference 
with  the  Senate  on  It  and  say  that  we 
want  a  clean  bill  that  speaks  to  only 
the  veterans.  We  do  not  want  to  trade 
pork  for  pork. 

I  mean  what  Is  happening  here  Is.  If 
we  load  up  our  bill,  and  then  get  Into  a 
conference  with  the  bill  that  they 
have  loaded  up.  what  we  are  doing  is 
having  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions sit  around  and  trade  their  pork 
for  our  pork,  and  we  end  up  with  a 
massive  bill  with  pork  from  both  sides. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Solomon]  Is  ab- 
solutely right.  What  we  want  to  have 
Is  a  clean  bill  that  addresses  only  the 
veterans'  concerns.  Then  we  really  are 
dealing  from  a  position  of  strength. 
We  are  saying  we  are  wilUlng  to  accept 
no  pork  at  all. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  do  what  is  right 
for  the  veterans. 
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Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman's  last  sentence  sums  up 
really  what  this  Is  all  about.  Let  us  do 
what  Is  right  for  the  veterans.  Let  us 
not  jeopardize  the  veterans  hospitals 
in  this  country.  We  have  serious  prob- 
lems, serious  geriatric  problems  with 
the  older  World  War  II  veterans  today 
who  are  being  turned  away  from  these 
hospitals.  Do  not  jeopardize  that. 

I  have  all  the  respect  In  the  world 
for  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi. 
We  win  not  have  any  less  respect  for 
the  gentleman  If  we  all  vote  against 
his  supplemental  today  and  send  that 
clean  veterans  supplemental  over  to 
the  Senate.  I  am  confident  they  wlU 
act  on  It  and  put  it  on  the  President's 
desk.. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
OreierI 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  my  friend  for  yield- 
ing this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  great  deal  of 
respect  for  the  arguments  that  he  and 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Perm- 
sylvanla,  were  making,  but  I  would  like 
to  come  back  to  another  point  which 
has  I  know  been  made  since  the  1- 
mlnute  speeches  started  this  morning. 

There  Is  no  doubt  about  the  fact 
that  the  small  business  sector  of  our 
economy  Is  the  most  talked  about,  yet 


least  acted  upon  segment  of  the  econo- 
my. 

The  problem  Is  that  when  we  act 
upon  it,  as  we  did  In  the  1986  Tax 
Reform  Act,  we  put  into  place  some- 
thing like  this  unbelievable  section  89. 
As  has  been  pointed  out  by  a  number 
of  people,  300  of  us  have  responded  to 
the  hue  and  cry  from  our  constituents 
by  cosponsorlng  a  resolution  to  com- 
pletely repeal  section  89.  We  clearly 
have  that  opportunity  here  today. 

I  hope  very  much,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
we  will  seize  that  chance  to  respond  to 
the  will  of  our  constituents. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  AuCoin]. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreci- 
ate the  gentleman  yielding  me  this 
time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  hope  that  all 
of  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  would  support  the  rule  that  is 
before  this  body  at  this  time. 

For  those  of  you  who  are  concerned 
about  fighting  drugs,  this  rule,  the 
passage  of  this  rule  making  In  order  a 
bill  that  could  be  attached  to  the  sup- 
plemental, may  be  your  last  best 
chance  to  fully  provide  the  funds  to 
fulfill  the  promises  that  we  made  on 
the  omnibus  drug  bill  of  a  couple  years 
ago.  I  urge  my  coneagues  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  opportunity.  It  may 
not  come  again,  and  If  It  does  not 
come  again,  your  vote  against  this  rule 
Is  one  that  will  be  seen  as  a  lost 
chance,  a  missed  chance. 

I  would  not  like  your  constituents  to 
hold  you  responsible  for  that. 

Someone  said  on  the  House  floor 
earlier  today  that  the  bill  that  would 
be  made  In  order,  the  AuColn-Mlller 
bill  that  would  be  made  in  order  under 
this  rule,  Is  misleading.  Is  dupllcltous,  I 
think  the  word  was. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  Is  misleading. 
What  was  misleading  was  the  passage 
of  an  omnibus  drug  bill  with  a  White 
House  Rose  Garden  ceremony  suggest- 
ing to  the  people  of  this  Nation  whose 
communities  are  being  ravaged  by  the 
problems  of  youth  gangs,  drug  wars, 
crime  driven  by  the  use  and  consump- 
tion and  selling  of  drugs,  that  some- 
how we  had  a  serious  attack  and  mobi- 
lization against  drugs  in  this  country. 
That  Is  what  Is  misleading,  because 
the  omnibus  drug  blU  Is  now  under- 
funded, my  friends,  by  $1.2  binion. 

The  bill  that  wUl  be  made  In  order. 
In  addition  to  the  supplemental,  will 
be  a  bin  that  doubles  the  size  of  the 
current  appropriation  for  the  omnibus 
drug  bill.  It  transfers  over  $862  mUlion 
from  star  wars,  freezes  star  wars  right 
where  it  is  at,  does  not  cut  into  It,  puts 
a  freeze  on  It,  and  takes  the  projected 
$862  million  of  fiscal  year  1990  funds 
and  puts  It  Into  programs  where  the 
real  threat  Is  to  the  American  popula- 
tion today,  the  threat  In  our  streets, 
the  threat  In  our  schools,  the  threat  In 
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our  schoolyards,  the  threat  in  every 
city,  large  or  small,  all  over  this 
Nation. 

It  funds  judges,  policemen,  drug 
interdiction,  treatment,  and  education. 

Now,  if  you  think  this  bill  that  does 
all  that  is  misleading,  that  somehow, 
as  was  also  suggested,  that  there  are 
ample  funds  already  out  there,  I  urge 
you  before  you  come  down  to  voting 
on  the  rule  to  go  into  your  Cloak- 
rooms, pick  up  the  telephone,  call  the 
chief  of  police  in  your  local  communi- 
ties and  ask  him  whether  he  thinks 
that  there  are  enough  resources  for 
him  or  her  and  their  forces  to  battle 
this  problem.  They  will  tell  you  they 
do  not  have  the  resources. 

In  fact,  I  can  tell  you,  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Michel],  whom  I  respect,  sug- 
gests that  the  agencies  have  more 
funds  than  they  can  cope  with.  Well, 
he  is  wrong. 

In  the  city  of  Peoria,  in  the  last  2 
years  they  are  resource-poor  in  fight- 
ing the  drug  problem.  There  has  been 
an  18-percent  increase,  my  friends,  in 
serious  felonies,  many  of  which  have 
been  drug  driven,  drug  related  in  the 
last  2  years  in  Peoria.  There  has  been 
a  245-percent  increase  in  drug  use  in 
the  last  year  alone  in  Peoria. 

Let  me  just  close  by  saying  it  is  like 
the  movie  "Wall  Street,"  where 
Gordon  Gekko  says,  "It's  all  bucks, 
kid.  The  rest  is  conversation." 

Let  us  knock  off  the  conversation 
and  put  in  the  bucks  behind  a  serious 
effort  to  beat  the  drug  war.  That  is 
what  this  rule  will  make  in  order. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
our  final  1  minute  to  the  distinguished 
whip  of  the  Republican  Party,  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Ging- 
rich]. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
simply  want  to  take  this  1  minute  to 
urge  all  Members  to  vote  no  on  the 
previous  question.  Under  the  new  rule 
as  it  is  crafted,  it  is  obvious  that  bills 
which  are  not  currently  germane 
under  the  old  rules  fit.  That  is  how  we 
got  the  AuCoin  bill. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Gekas]  has  offered  a  very  fine 
motion  to  repeal  section  89. 

Families  and  workers  all  across  the 
Nation  want  section  89  repealed  so 
they  can  keep  their  health  insurance. 
Families  are  losing  health  insurance 
every  day  because  of  section  89. 

I  would  urge  every  Member,  and 
there  are  over  300  of  them  who  have 
cosponsored  the  bill  to  repeal  section 
89,  to  vote  "no"  on  the  previous  ques- 
tion to  make  in  order  an  opportunity 
for  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Gekas]  to  offer  a  repeal  of  sec- 
tion 89. 

So  if  you  are  cosponsoring  the  bill  to 
repeal  section  89,  you  should  vote  "no" 
on  the  previous  question. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
purposes   of   debate   only,    I    yield    1 


minute  to  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Wise], 

Mr.  WISE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  this  time. 

As  one  of  those  who  has  cosponsored 
the  bill  to  repeal  section  89,  I  think  it 
is  helpful  to  relate  a  conversation  that 
we  just  had  in  the  Government  Oper- 
ations Committee,  hearing  testimony 
from  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  Director  Richard  Darman.  I 
specifically  asked  him,  knowing  of  this 
debate,  whether  he  favored  a  repeal  of 
section  89  at  this  time. 

I  do  not.  I  would  be  opposed  to  a 
repeal  at  this  time. 

Why  is  he  opposed?  Because  the  ad- 
ministration has  already  extended  to 
October  1  the  implementation  of  this, 
because  the  administration  is  already 
working  with  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
the  Senate  Finance  Committees  to  ac- 
complish equity,  to  accomplish  the 
same  thing. 

It  will  cost  $300  million  the  first 
year  and  well  over  a  billion  dollars  and 
more  billions  in  outyears;  so  you  are 
going  to  accomplish  the  same  thing  in 
the  future. 

As  I  say,  I  also  favor  changing  sec- 
tion 89,  but  I  also  favor  at  this  point 
following  the  recommendations  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  Di- 
rector, which  is  to  vote  against  repeal- 
ing it  and  so  to  vote  for  this  rule. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  the  remaining  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  repeat 
again,  because  some  of  the  Members 
were  not  here,  that  they  should  be  ad- 
vised that  even  if  the  effort  to  defeat 
the  previous  question  is  successful,  an 
amendment  to  the  rule  that  would 
allow  consideration  of  the  amendment 
to  repeal  section  89,  under  the  prac- 
tices and  precedents  of  the  House, 
would  most  likely  be  ruled  out  of  order 
as  nongermane,  so  defeat  of  the  previ- 
ous question  therefore  would  not  only 
be  futile  and  nonproductive,  it  would 
only  serve  to  delay  consideration  of 
the  Urgent  Supplemental  Appropria- 
tions bill. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  the 
repeal  of  section  89,  but  it  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  the  appropriate  com- 
mittee does  have  the  bill  before  it  and 
is  working  on  it.  I  do  not  think  it 
would  serve  any  good  for  defeating  the 
previous  question. 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  support  the  motion  ottered  by  my  good 
friend  and  colleague  from  Pennsylvania  to 
defeat  this  gag  rule  to  allow  a  vote  on  repeal- 
ing section  89.  I  am  amazed  at  the  audacity  of 
the  Members  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
where  they  permit  a  vote  on  transferring  funds 
from  the  strategic  defense  initiative  to  fight  the 
war  on  drugs  yet  they  oppose  the  motion  to 
consider  a  commonsense  amendment  offered 
by  Mr.  Gekas  to  repeal  section  89. 


I  commend  my  Republican  colleagues  in 
joining  me  in  this  crucial  vote  to  allow  repeal 
of  the  disastrous,  bureaucratic  redtape  mon- 
ster known  as  section  89.  This  vote  today  rep- 
resents another  positive  step  toward  attempt- 
ing to  right  some  of  the  many  wrongs  perpe- 
trated on  the  American  people  by  the  infa- 
mous Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986.  Unfortunately, 
exactly  as  I  had  predicted,  this  Tax  Confusion 
Act  has  created  problem  after  problem  for 
many  Americans. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  an  early  cosponsor  of 
legislation  to  repeal  section  89  that  now 
enjoys  the  support  of  more  than  300  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  which  is 
nearly  three-fourths  of  the  membership  of  the 
House.  As  these  Members  of  Congress  have 
now  come  to  realize,  section  89  is  nothing  but 
a  boondoggle  for  business.  By  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury Department's  own  admission,  complying 
with  just  the  partial  regulations  of  section  89 
will  require  9,000,000  hours  and  impose  great 
monetary  expenses  on  businesses. 

Section  89  was  a  misguided  attempt  by 
Congress  to  make  benefits  fairer  for  lower- 
paid  workers.  Although  the  intentions  were 
good,  section  89  puts  employee  benefit  plans 
at  risk  because  many  smaller  companies— as 
they  discover  the  complexities  of  compli- 
ance—may be  discouraged  from  offering  any 
benefits.  If  that  happens,  everyone  loses. 

Again,  I  commend  my  Republican  col- 
leagues who  are  pushing  for  this  vote  to  pre- 
serve an  environment  for  businesses  to 
expand  and  create  new  jobs.  We  can't  contin- 
ue to  let  this  issue  languish  in  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  This  is  a  vote  for  jobs,  and 
a  vote  to  allow  businesses  to  continue  provid- 
ing vital  benefits  for  employees,  which  needs 
to  be  passed  immediately.  I  urge  the  defeat  of 
this  gag  rule,  and  If  this  motion  succeeds, 
support  the  Gekas  amendment  to  repeal  sec- 
tion 89. 

Mrs.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  January  1, 
1989,  Internal  Revenue  Code  section  89 
standards  governing  tax  qualification  of  a  cer- 
tain employer  provided  fringe  benefits  became 
effective.  While  section  89  Is  intended  to 
ensure  that  businesses  do  not  discriminate  in 
favor  of  highly  compensated  employees,  it  at- 
tempts to  effect  this  policy,  through  an  ex- 
ceedingly complex  set  of  tests  which  require 
employers  to  collect  and  maintain  extensive 
information  on  workers,  plan  coverage  provi- 
sions, and  workers'  benefits  eligibilities,  and 
sanctions  noncompliance  with  onerous  penal- 
ties. 

In  short,  the  law  is  so  exceedingly  complex 
and  imposes  such  a  costly  administration 
burden  that  it  will  impede,  rather  than  encour- 
age, the  expansion  of  health  care  coverage 
among  the  Nation's  uninsured.  Clearly,  any 
Federal  policy  directed  at  closing  the  gap  in 
health  care  coverage  among  the  working  unin- 
sured must  focus  on  the  small  business 
sector.  And  any  policy  which  would  discour- 
age the  expansion  of  health  Insurance  cover- 
age among  small  business  must  be  avoided. 
This  is  why  I  have  joined  with  over  300  of  my 
colleagues  in  cosponsoring  legislation  to 
repeal  section  89.  Repeal  will  give  us  an  op- 
portunity to  explore  reasonable,  simplified  al- 
ternatives to  achieve  the  policy  goals  of  as- 
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sligibilities,  and 
onerous  penal- 

dingly  complex 
administration 
3r  than  encour- 
care  coverage 
1  Clearly,  any 
;ing  the  gap  in 
e  working  unin- 
>mall  business 
would  discour- 
surance  cover- 
ist  be  avoided. 
Dver  300  of  my 
legislation  to 
give  us  an  op- 
3,  simplified  al- 
ly goals  of  as- 


suring fair  distribution  of  employee  benefits 
and  reducing  the  ranks  of  the  uninsured. 

Recently  the  Bush  administration  ordered  a 
90-day  delay— from  July  1  to  October  1— in 
the  beginning  date  for  testing  benefit  plans  for 
compliance  with  section  89  and  the  Ways  and 
Means  and  Finance  Committees  held  hearings 
on  rewriting  the  law.  Both  developments  are 
further  evidence  that  the  battle  for  section  89 
relief  had  gained  real  momentum. 

I  am  disappointed  however,  that  an  amend- 
ment was  not  made  In  order  to  the  legislation 
we  are  considering  today,  to  make  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1989, 
which  called  for  an  outright  repeal  of  the  sec- 
tion 89  nondiscrimination  rules.  In  light  of  the 
tremendous  outpouring  from  the  American 
public,  I  believe  the  Rules  Committee  should 
have  made  this  proposed  amendment  in 
order.  I  am  confident  that  the  ovenwhelming 
majority  of  the  House  would  have  supported 
it.  I  will,  of  course,  continue  to  strongly  sup- 
port efforts  calling  for  an  all  out  repeal  of  sec- 
tion 89. 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  committee  markup  of  this  emergency  sup- 
plemental appropriations  bill,  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  rejected  two  amendments 
to  fully  fund  the  Essential  Air  Service  [EAS] 
through  the  end  of  fiscal  1989. 

The  rejection  of  these  amendments  was  not 
in  opposition  to  EAS,  but  rather  due  to  a  lack 
of  consensus  on  the  offsets  that  are  neces- 
sary to  fund  the  $6.6  million  needed  to  main- 
tain current  EAS  levels. 

1  would  like  to  commend  the  gentlewoman 
from  Nebraska  [Mrs.  Smith]  for  her  efforts  on 
behalf  of  EAS  during  the  committee's  delib- 
erations. The  gentlewoman  has  worked  many 
years  In  support  of  EAS  and  the  rural  commu- 
nities that  depend  on  its  service  and  has  been 
an  effective  spokeswoman  for  the  concerns  of 
America's  rural  residents. 

There  are  currently  68  congressional  dis- 
tricts that  contain  airports  which  participate  in 
the  EAS  Program,  many  of  them  located  in 
rural  areas.  Two  of  those  airports  are  in  Illi- 
nois—one at  Sterllng-Rockfalls  and  one  at 
Mount  Vernon.  Both  those  communities  will 
possibly  lose  the  airlines  that  currently  serve 
them  If  additional  EAS  funds  are  not  forthcom- 
ing. 

If  these  airlines  go  out  of  business,  they  will 
not  return  magically  in  fiscal  1990.  Without 
EAS  funding,  those  airlines  will  get  a  one-way 
ticket  out  of  town. 

Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  this  month  I  sent  a 
letter  to  two  of  the  distinguished  Members  of 
the  other  body,  asking  for  their  support  for 
EAS  when  H.R.  2072  Is  considered  by  them.  I 
know  they  recognize  the  importance  of  this 
program,  and  I  would  encourage  Members  of 
the  House  to  look  favorably  on  EAS  when 
H.R.  2072  is  sent  to  conference. 


[Roll  No.  61] 
ANSWERED  'PRESENT"— 406 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 
Mr.    MOAKLEY.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 
move  a  call  of  the  House. 
A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 
The   call   was   taken   by   electronic 
device,  and  the  following  Members  re- 
sponded to  their  names: 


Ackemian 

Akaka 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Armey 

Atkins 

AuCoin 

Baker 

Ballenger 

Barnard 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Bateman 

Bates 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

Berman 

Bevill 

Bilbray 

Bilirakis 

Bliley 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Bonior 

Borski 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Brennan 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Browder 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Buechner 

Bunning 

Burton 

Bustamante 

Byron 

Callahan 

Campbell  <CA) 

Campbell  (CO) 

Cardin 

Carper 

Carr 

Chandler 

Chapman 

Clarke 

Clay 

Clement 

dinger 

Coble 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Combesl 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Costello 

Coughlin 

Cox 

Coyne 

Craig 

Crane 

Dannemeyer 

Darden 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

De  Fazio 

Dellums 

Derrick 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Dornan  (CA) 

Douglas 

Downey 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Durbin 


Dwyer 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

Engel 

English 

Erdreich 

Espy 

Evans 

Fawell 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Fields 

Pish 

Flake 

Flippo 

Foglietta 

Foley 

Ford  (Ml) 

Ford  (TN) 

Frenzel 

Frost 

Gallegly 

Gallo 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gekas 

Gephardt 

Gillmor 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gordon 

Goss 

Gradison 

Grandy 

Grant 

Gray 

Green 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall  (TX) 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hancock 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hastert 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes  (ID 

Hayes  (LA) 

Hefley 

Hefner 

Henry 

Herger 

Hertel 

Hiler 

Hoagland 

Hochbrueckner 

HoUoway 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

James 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Johnston 

Jones  (GA) 

Jones  (NO 

Jontz 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kastenmeier 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 


Kildee 

Kleczka 

Kolbe 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

Kyi 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

Laughlin 

Leach  (lA) 

Leath  (TX) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Lent 

Levin  (MI) 

Levine  (CA) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Lightfoot 

Lipinski 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Long 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowey  (NY) 

Luken.  Thomas 

Machtley 

Madigan 

Manton 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NY) 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCandless 

McCloskey 

McCoUum 

McCrery 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McDermott 

McEwen 

McHugh 

McMillan  (NO 

McMillen  (MD) 

McNulty 

Meyers 

Mfume 

Michel 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (OH) 

Miller  (WA) 

Mineta 

Moakley 

Molinari 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Morella 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Neal  (MA) 

Neal  (NO 

Nielson 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Owens  (UT) 

Oxiey 

Packard 

Pallone 

Panetta 

Parker 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patterson 

Paxon 


Payne (NJ) 

Payne  (VA) 

Pease 

Pelosi 

Penny 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Porter 

Poshard 

Price 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ravenel 

Ray 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rohrabacher 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (GA) 

Russo 

Sabo 

Saiki 

Sangmeister 

Sarpalius 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Saxton 

Schaefer 


Schiff 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schuette 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Sensenbrenner 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shays 

Shumway 

Sikorski 

Sisisky 

Skaggs 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (MS) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (TX) 

Smith  (VT) 

Smith.  Denny 
(OR) 

Smith.  Robert 
(NH) 

Smith.  Robert 
(OR) 

Snowe 

Solarz 

Solomon 

Spence 

Spratt 

Staggers 

Stallings 

Slangeland 

Stearns 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Studds 

Stump 


Sundqutst 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tanner 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  iGA) 

Thomas  (WY) 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Traficant 

Traxler 

Unsoeld 

Upton 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Visclosky 

Volkmer 

Vucanovich 

Walgren 

Walker 

Walsh 

Watkins 

Wax  man 

Weber 

Weiss 

Weldon 

Wheat 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

Williams 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yalron 

Young  I  FL) 


D   1400 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Swift).  On  this  rollcall,  406  Members 
have  recorded  their  presence  by  elec- 
tronic device,  a  quorum. 

Under  the  rule,  further  proceedings 
under  the  call  were  dispensed  with. 


PROVIDING  FOR  FURTHER  CON- 
SIDERATION OF  H.R.  2072,  DIRE 
EMERGENCY  SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATIONS,  FISCAL 

YEAR      1989,      AND      CONSIDER- 
ATION OF  H.R.  2442 
Mr.    MOAKLEY.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  res- 
olution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  ordering  the  previous 
question. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.    SOLOMON.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote   was   taken   by   electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  217,  noes 
203,  not  voting  14,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  621 
AYES-217 


Ackerman 

Akaka 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Aspin 

Atkins 

AuCoin 

Barnard 


Bates 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

Berman 

Bevill 

Bilbray 

Boggs 

Bonior 

Borski 

Bosco 

Boucher 


Boxer 

Brennan 

Brooks 

Brown  'CA) 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Bustamante 

Byron 

Cardin 

Carper 

Chapman 
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Clarke 

Clay 

Cipment 

Coelho 

Coleman  (TX) 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Costello 

Coyne 

Crockett 

Darden 

DeFazlo 

E>ellums 

Derrick 

Dicks 

DIngell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Downey 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Early 

Edwards  (CA) 

Engel 

Bvy 

Evans 

Pascell 

Fazio 

Peighan 

Flake 

Flippo 

FocUetU 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford(TN) 

Frank 

Frost 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Gordon 

Gray 

Guarlni 

Hall  (OH) 

Batcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes  (ID 

Hayes  (LA) 

Hefner 

HerUl 

Hoacland 

Hochbrueckner 

Hoyer 

Hughes 

Jenkins 

Johnston 

Jones  (GA) 


Applegate 

Archer 

Armey 

Baker 

Ballenger 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Bateraan 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

Bilirakis 

Bliley 

Boehlert 

Broomfield 

Browder 

Brown  (CO) 

Buechner 

Bunnlng 

Burton 

Callahan 

Campbell  (CA) 

Campbell  (CO) 

Carr 

Chandler 

Clinger 

Coble 

Coleman  (MO) 

Combest 

Conte 

CoughUn 

Cox 


Jones  (NO 

Jontz 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kastenmeier 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Klldee 

Kleczka 

Kostmayer 

LaFalce 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

Laughlin 

Leath  (TX) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Levin  (MI) 

Levine(CA) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Lipinski 

Long 

Lowey  (NY) 

Man  ton 

Markey 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCloskey 

McCurdy 

McDermott 

McHugh 

McMillen  (MD) 

McNulty 

Mfume 

Miller  (CA) 

Mineta 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Moody 

Morrison  (CT) 

Mrazek 

Murtha 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Neal  (MA) 

NeaJ  (NO 

Nelson 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Ot)erstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Owens  (UT) 

Pallone 

Panetta 

Payne (NJ) 

Payne  (VA) 

Pease 

NOES-203 

Craig 

Crane 

Dannemeyer 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

DeLay 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Doman  (CA) 

Douglas 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Dyson 

Eckart 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

English 

Erdreich 

Fawell 

Fields 

Fish 

Frenzel 

Gallegly 

Gallo 

Gekas 

Gillmor 

Gingrich 

Goodling 

Goss 

Gradison 

Grandy 


PelosI 

Penny 

Perkins 

Pickett 

Pickle 

P(»hard 

Price 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ray 

Richardson 

Roe 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Rowland  (GA) 

Russo 

Sabo 

Sangmeister 

Sarpalius 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Sikorski 

Skaggs 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Solarz 

Spratt 

Staggers 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Tanner 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Traficant 

Traxler 

Unsoeld 

Valentine 

Vento 

Visclosky 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitten 

Williams 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Yates 


Grant 

Green 

Gunderson 

Hall  (TX) 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hancock 

Hansen 

Harris 

Haste  rt 

Hefley 

Henry 

Herger 

Hiler 

HoUoway 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

James 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Kasich 

Kolbe 

Kolter 


Kyi 

Lagomarsino 

Leach  (lA) 

Lent 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Ughtfoot 

Livingston 

Uoyd 

Lowery  (CA) 

Luken.  Thomas 

Machtley 

Madigan 

Marlenee 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NY) 

McCandless 

McCollum 

McCrery 

McDade 

McEwen 

McMillan  (NO 

Meyers 

Michel 

Miller  (OH) 

Miller  (WA) 

Molinari 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Morella 

Morrison  ( W A ) 

Murphy 

Myers 

Nielsen 

Oxley 

Packard 

Parker 

Parris 


Pashayan 

Patterson 

Paxon 

Petri 

Porter 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Ravenel 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Rltter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rogers 

Rohrabacher 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 

Saiki 

Saxton 

Schaefer 

Schiff 

Schneider 

Schuette 

Schulze 

Sensenbrenner 

oharp 

Shaw 

Shays 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Sisisky 

Skeen 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Smith  (MS) 

Smith  (NE) 


Smith  (NJ) 
Smith  (TX) 
Smith  (VT) 
Smith.  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith.  Robert 

(NH) 
Smith.  Robert 

(OR) 
Snowe 
Solomon 
Spence 
Stallings 
Stangeland 
Stearns 
Stump 
Sundquist 
Tallon 
Tauke 
Tauzin 
Thomas  (CA) 
Thomas  (GA) 
Thomas  (WY) 
Upton 
Vander  Jagt 
Vucanovich 
Walker 
Walsh 
Weber 
Weldon 
Whittaker 
Wolf 
Wyden 
Wylie 
Yatron 
Young  (AK) 
Young (FL) 


Collins 

Courier 

Plorio 

Gibbons 

Gilman 


NOT  VOTING- 14 

Houghton  Roybal 

Lukens.  Donald  Stokes 

McGrath  Udall 

Owens  (NY)  Wilson 
Pepper 

D  1418 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pair: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Roybal  for,  with  Mr.  Houghton 
against. 

Messrs.  DYSON.  STALLINGS,  and 
THOMAS  A.  LUKEN  changed  their 
vote  from  "aye"  to  "no." 

So  the  previous  question  was  or- 
dered. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device;  and  there  were— ayes  219,  noes 
201,  not  voting  14,  as  follows: 

tRoll  No.  63] 
AYES— 219 


UMI 


Ackerman 

Berman 

Bryant 

Akaka 

Bevill 

Bustamante 

Alexander 

Bilbray 

Cardin 

Anderson 

Boggs 

Carper 

Andrews 

Bonior 

Carr 

Annunzio 

Borski 

Chapman 

Anthony 

Bosco 

Clarke 

Atkins 

Boucher 

Clay 

AuCoin 

Boxer 

Clement 

Barnard 

Brennan 

Coelho 

Bates 

Brooks 

Coleman  (TX) 

Beilenson 

Brown  (CA) 

Conyers 

Bennett 

Bruce 

Cooper 

Costello 

Coyne 

Crockett 

Darden 

dp  la  Garza 

DeFazlo 

Dellums 

Derrick 

DIngell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Downey 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Erkart 

Edwards  (CA) 

Engel 

Espy 

Evans 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Flake 

Foglietta 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford(TN) 

Frank 

Frost 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Gordon 

Gray 

Guarini 

Hall  (OH) 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes  (ID 

Hayes  (LA) 

Hefner 

Hertel 

Hoagland 

H(x:hbrueckner 

Hoyer 

Hughes 

Jenkins 

Johnston 

Jones  (GA) 

Jones  (NO 

Jontz 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 


Applegate 

Archer 

Armey 

Aspin 

Baker 

Ballenger 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Bateman 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

Bilirakis 

Bliley 

Boehlert 

Broomfield 

Browder 

Brown  (CO) 

Buechner 

Bunning 

Burton 

Byron 

Callahan 

Campbell  (CA) 

Campbell  (CO) 

Chandler 

Clinger 

Coble 

Coleman  (MO) 

Combest 

Conte 

Coughlin 

Cox 

Craig 


Kastenmeier 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kleczka 

Kostmayer 

LaFalce 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

Laughlin 

Leath  (TX) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Levin  (MI) 

Levine  (CA) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Lipinski 

Long 

Lowey  (NY) 

Luken.  Thomas 

Manton 

Markey 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCloskey 

McDermott 

McHugh 

McMillen  (MD) 

McNulty 

Mfume 

Miller  (CA) 

Mineta 

Moakley 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Mrazek 

Murtha 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Neal  (MA) 

Neal  (NO 

Nelson 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Owens  (UT) 

Pallone 

Panetta 

Parker 

Patterson 

Payne (NJ) 

Payne  (VA) 

Pease 

NOES- 201 

Crane 

Dannemeyer 

Davis 

DeLay 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dornan  (CA) 

Douglas 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

English 

Erdreich 

Fawell 

Fields 

Fish 

Flippo 

Frenzel 

Gallegly 

Gallo 

Gekas 

Gillmor 

Gingrich 

Goodling 

Goss 

Gradison 

Grandy 

Grant 

Green 

Gunderson 

Hall  (TX) 


PelosI 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Poshard 

Price 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ray 

Richardson 

Robinson 

Roe 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Rowland  (GA) 

Russo 

SatK) 

Sangmeister 

Sarpalius 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Sikorski 

Skaggs 

Slattery 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Solarz 

Spratt 

Staggers 

Stallings 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Tanner 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Traficant 

Traxler 

Unsoeld 

Valentine 

Vento 

Visclosky 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Waxman 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitten 

Williams 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Yates 


Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hancock 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hastert 

Hefley 

Henry 

Herger 

Hiler 

Holloway 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

James 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Kasich 

Kolbe 

Kolter 

Kyi 

Lagomarsino 

Leach  (lA) 

Lent 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 


Lightfoot 

P( 

Livingston 

Pi 

Lloyd 

Q 

Lowery  (CA) 

R: 

Machtley 

R 

Madigan 

R 

Marlenee 

R 

Martin  (ID 

R 

Martin  (NY)  R 

McCandless  R 

McCollum  R 

McCrery  R 

McCurdy  R 

McDade  R 

McEwen  R 
McMillan  (NO     Si 

Meyers  Si 

Michel  Si 

Miller  (OH)  Si 

Miller  (WA)  S 

Molinari  S 

Moorhead  S 

Morella  S 
Morrison  (WA)     S 

Murphy  S 

Myers  S 

Nielson  S 

Oxley  S 

Packard  S 

Parris  S 

Pashayan  S 

Paxon  S 

Penny  S 

Petri  S 

Pickett  S 


Mr.  WHin 
unanimous  c( 
may  have  5  le 
revise  and  ex 
that  I  may 
tabular  matei 
dire  emerger 
priations  for 
other  purpose 

The  SPEA 
Swift).  Is  tl 
quest  of  the  g 

pi? 
There  was  i 
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Lightfoot 

Porter 

Smith  (TX) 

Livingston 

Pursell 

Smith  (VT) 

Lloyd 

Quillen 

Smith,  Denny 

Lowery  (CA) 

Ravenel 

(OR) 

Machtley 

Regula 

Smith.  Robert 

Madlgan 

Rhodes 

(NH) 

Marlenee 

Ridge 

Smith.  Robert 

Martin  (ID 

Rlnaldo 

(OR) 

Martin  (NY) 

Ritter 

Snowe 

McCandless 

Roberts 

Solomon 

McCollum 

Rogers 

Spence 

McCrery 

Rohrabacher 

Stangeland 

McCurdy 

Roth 

Steams 

McDade 

Roukema 

Stump 

McEwen 

Rowland  (CT) 

Sundquist 

McMillan  (NO 

Saiki 

Tallon 

Meyers 

Sax ton 

Tauke 

Michel 

Schaefer 

Tauzin 

Miller  (OH) 

Schiff 

Thomas  (CA) 

Miller  (WA) 

Schneider 

Thomas  (GA) 

Molinari 

Schuette 

Thomas  (WY) 

Moorhead 

Schulze 

Upton 

Morella 

Sensenbrenner 

Vander  Jagt 

Morrison  (WA) 

Sharp 

Vucanovich 

Murphy 

Shaw 

Walker 

Myers 

Shays 

Walsh 

Nielson 

Shumway 

Watkins 

Oxley 

Shuster 

Weber 

Packard 

Sisisky 

Weldon 

Parris 

Skeen 

Whittaker 

Pashayan 

Skelton 

Wolf 

Paxon 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Wylle 

Penny 

Smith  (MS) 

Yatron 

Petri 

Smith  (NE) 

Young  (AK> 

Pickett 

Smith  (NJ) 

Young (FL) 

NOT  VOTING- 

-14 

Collins 

Houghton 

Pepper 

Courter 

Lukens.  Donald 

Roybal 

Florlo 

McGrath 

Udall 

Gibbons 

Morrison  (CT) 

Wilson 

Oilman 

Owens  (NY) 

n  1436 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pair: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Roybal  for,  with  Mr.  Houghton 
against. 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  and 
that  I  may  include  extraneous  and 
tabular  material,  on  H.R.  2072,  making 
dire  emergency  supplemental  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  year  1989  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Swift).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Mississip- 
pi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DIRE  EMERGENCY  SUPPLEMEN- 
TAL APPROPRIATIONS,  FISCAL 
YEAR  1989,  AND  CONSIDER- 
ATION OF  H.R.  2442 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  160  and  rule 
XXIII.  the  Chair  declares  the  House 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  bill,  H.R. 
2072. 
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IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  further  consideration  of 
the  bill  (H.R.  2072)  making  dire  emer- 
gency supplemental  appropriations 
and  transfers,  urgent  supplementals, 
and  correcting  enrollment  errors  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1989,  and  for  other  purposes,  with  Mr. 
Glickman  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  rose  on  Wednes- 
day, April  26,  1989,  the  bill  was  consid- 
ered as  read  and  open  for  amendment 
at  any  point. 

Pursuant  to  House  Resolution  160, 
the  amendments  printed  in  House 
Report  101-63,  if  offered,  are  consid- 
ered as  having  been  read,  are  not  sub- 
ject to  amendment  or  to  a  demand  for 
a  division  of  the  question,  and  are  de- 
batable for  60  minutes  each,  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  propo- 
nent of  the  amendment  and  a  Member 
opposed  thereto. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Whitten]. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  WHITTEN 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
designate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Whitten: 

On  page  14,  line  23,  strike  ■•$599.669,000" 
and  insert  "$341,669,000". 

On  page  15.  line  5,  strike  "$508,000,000" 
and  insert  "$250,000,000". 

On  page  15,  after  line  9,  insert: 
Department  of  Energy  Alternative  Fuels 
PRODUcrrioN 

(TRANSFER  OF  FUNDS  I 

Monies  received  from  government  oper- 
ations and  sale  of  the  Great  Plains  Gasifica- 
tion Plant,  including  accrued  interest,  which 
currently  are  deposited  in  the  liquidating 
trust  at  the  First  Trust  of  North  Dakota 
shall  be  deposited  in  this  account,  and 
$12,000,000  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  to  be  excess  to  the  needs  of  ongoing 
alternative  fuels  programs  shall  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  General  Fund  of  the  Treasury 
prior  to  October  1.  1989. 

On  page  19,  after  ine  25,  insert: 

Conservation  Reserve  Program 

In  Public  Law  100-460.  "An  Act  making 
appropriations  for  Rural  Development,  Ag- 
riculture, and  Related  Agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1989,  and 
for  other  purposes",  in  the  account  titled 
"Conservation  Reserve  Program",  delete  the 
sum  "$1,864,000,000"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "$1,789,000,000",  and  delete  the  sum 
"$385,000,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$310,000,000". 

On  page  20,  line  6.  after  "$675,000,000" 
delete  '.  to  be  derived  by  transfer  from 
guaranteed  operating  loans". 

On  page  20,  strike  line  10  through  line  18. 

On  page  23.  strike  lines  22  through  24. 

On  page  24.  strike  line  15  through  line  18 
on  page  25,  and  insert: 


Payments  for  Operation  of  Low-Income 
Housing  Projects 

(transfer  of  funds) 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Payments 
for  operation  of  low-Income  housing 
projects",  $88,000,000,  to  remain  available 
until  September  30,  1990:  Provided.  That 
such  amount  shall  be  derived  by  transfer 
from  "Annual  contributions  for  assisted 
housing",  and  the  amount  specified  for  the 
section  8  moderate  rehabilitation  program 
in  the  first  proviso  under  that  head  in  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment-Independent Agencies  Appropriations 
Act,  1989  (Public  Law  100-404.  102  Stat. 
1014)  shall  be  reduced  by  such  amount:  Pro- 
vided further,  That  from  the  foregoing 
amount,  $8,000,000  shall  be  made  available, 
not  withstanding  section  9(d)  of  the  United 
States  Housing  Act  of  1937,  for  increased  se- 
curity assistance. 

On  page  27,  on  line  4  after  "$15,000,000", 
insert: 

to  be  derived  by  transfer  from  "urban  de- 
velopment action  grants" 

On  page  27,  strike  line  17  through  line  12 
on  page  29. 

On  page  29,  strike  line  21  through  line  22, 
and  insert: 

That  the  authority  under  the  Supplemen- 
tal Appropriations  Act.  1985,  (Public  Law 
99-88)  with  respect  to  the  relocation  of  the 
Port  Lauderdale  Monitoring  Station  be 
amended  to  authorize  the  Federal  Commu- 
nications Commission  to  expend  the  funds 
remaining  from  the  sale  of  Fort  Lauderdale, 
Florida,  Monitoring  Station,  for  salaries  and 
expenses  in  FY  1989  in  lieu  of  returning  the 
unused  funds  to  the  general  fund  of  the 
U.S.  Treasury. 

On  page  30,  strike  line  1  through  line  9 
and  insert: 

Administrative  Provisions 
Sec.  101.  Funds  appropriated  to  the  Com- 
mission for  the  Study  of  International  Mi- 
gration and  Cooperative  Economic  Develop- 
ment and  the  Commission  on  Agricultural 
Workers  in  Public  Law  100-459  shall  remain 
available  until  expended. 

Sec  102.  The  Director  of  the  Administra- 
tive Office  of  the  United  States  Courts, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference of  the  United  States,  and  upon  noti- 
fication to  the  Conmiittees  on  Appropria- 
tions of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate  in  compliance  with  provisions  set 
forth  in  Section  606  of  Public  Law  100-459, 
may  transfer  unobligated  balances  available 
under  Courts  of  Appeals,  DUtrict  Courts, 
and  other  Judicial  Services.  "Defender  Serv- 
ices", to  any  appropriation  account  of  the 
Judiciary:  Provided,  That  compensation  suid 
reimbursement  of  aHomeys  and  others  as 
authorized  under  18  U.S.C.  3006A  and  28 
U.S.C.  1875(d)  may  hereinafter  be  paid  from 
fimds  appropriated  for  "Defender  Services" 
in  the  year  in  which  payment  is  required. 
On  page  34,  after  line  18.  insert: 
General  Services  Administration 
Administrative  Provision 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  the  Administrator  of  General  Services 
(Administrator)  shall  transfer  to  the  admin- 
istrative jurisdiction  of  the  Holocaust  Me- 
morial Council  (Council),  without  consider- 
ation, the  Auditors  West  Building  (Annex  3) 
located  at  Raoul  Wallenberg  Place  and  In- 
dependence Avenue  SW,  Washington,  DC. 

Prior  to  such  transfer  of  jurisdiction  to 
the  Council,  the  Council  shall  agree  to  per- 
form all  necessary  repairs  and  alterations  to 
the  Auditors  West  Building  so  as  to  ren- 
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ovate  the  exterior  of  the  Auditors  West  action,   not   ours,  so  whatever  we  do  Emergency  Drug  Funding: 

Building  in  a  manner  consistent  with  preser-  here,  if  we  pass  a  bill,  we  face  a  confer-  Justice  Department: 

vation  of  the  historic  architecture  of  the  ence'with  the  Senate'  ^•^-  Marshals  Service ..             $7,900,000 

building,  and  to  preserve  the  structural  in-  y          .             .i^   .  j '   .y^-    ^ill  we  ron-  Support  of  U.S.  Prison- 

tegrity  of  the  building.  The  Council,  prior  to  ,=^4*^^°  veterans  DroErams  so  thev             «^« 26,900,000 

such  transfer,  shall  furnish  to  the  Adminis-  "-'""^^  ''  .^  \1  ■    1",,  P'^o^'^*"™^  ^9  ^"^^  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 

trator,  for  his  approval,  a  plan  detailing  the  will  be  in  this  bill  as  well  as  in  the              vestigations 36,691,000 

repairs  and  alterations  proposed,  dates  for  other  one.  Drug  Enforcement  Ad- 
completion  of  the  work,  and  funding  avail-  May  I  say,  too,  and  if  you  have  not              ministration 70.409.000 

ability.  read  the  papers  that  we  have  got  on  immigration  and  Natu- 

In  the  event  the  Council  ceases  to  exist,  the     streets,     law     enforcement     has              ralization  Service 26,000,000 

administrative  jurisdiction  of  the  Auditors  broken  down,  not  merely  Federal  law  Federal               Prison 

West  Building  (Annex  3)  shall  revert  to  the  enforcement,  but  all  law  enforcement.             System-S&E 27.183,000 

General  Services  Administration.  Prpsidpnt    throneh   others   has  Institute     of     Correc- 

On  page  36.  strike  line  19  through  line  24.  3  J^^^t^^S^  oS  to  the  f unS  we  haJI              "ons 14,000,000 

The  CHAIRMAN.   Under  the   rule,  f*  ^Pr^  fnr  rtificl  Buildings    and    Pacili- 

the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  *"  ""^^  that  we  have  eot  to  have  this              "^^ 205,370.000 

WhitttwI    will    hp    rprnpnizpd    for    ^0  ^^                                ^                                '  Anti-drug              Abuse 

WHiTTENj    Will    De   recognized   lor   M  ^  j  ^         remind  you,  that  when  we  Grants                                 125  000  000 

minutes  and  a  Member  opposed  will  be  „„„;h«.    thie    mr.K,o„    in.r    h.-i.«c     tho             oranis..... .„ i^o,uuu,uuu 

rprn«mi7Pri  for  ^0  min.ifp^^  provide    this    money    for    drugs,    the  other  Justice  Depart- 

^h^«^^oir  Lt^I^i^i  tHp  ^o,,fip,«.n  President   and   the   executive   branch             ment  programs 51,686,000 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  ^jjj  determine  whether  to  spend  it.                                            

from  Mississip^  [MR.  Whitten].  ^^^  ^^           ^  ^^  ^^^  ^raw  on  it  them-  Total  Justice  Depart- 

Mr.    WHITTEN.    Mr.    Chairman.    I  selves;  but  with  the  breakdown  in  law                'nent 588.139.000 

yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con-  enforcement,  which  I  pointed  out  in  o,„,, n.n,rtn,Pnt                           .on. 000 

sume  J  1.   .1              t              1                   J       J-        state  Department 4,000.000 

Mr  Chairman  for  the  current  fiscal  detail,  as  a  former  lawyer  and  a  dis-    The  Judiciary 129,420,000 

Mr.  i^nairman.  lor  me  current  iiscai  ^     ^  attorney,  we  have  got  cases  that  state-Justice  institute                    4  020  000 

year,    as    my    coleagues    will    recall,  they  cannot  handle  because  they  have       xre^ury  LSm^^^^^^ 

fhrhnnlp?  rriinHon%h°p  SfP  fn"  "»  '^wyers  to  handle  them.  We  have  Bureau  of  AlcohorTo- 

the  budget  resolution,  the  Senate  in-  g^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^6  are  no  jails  to  bacco  and  Firearms ...              4,000,000 

sisted  that  we  cut  $1  billion  900  mil-  ^  ^^^^  ^^  j^  ^^  saturated  local  law          Customs  Service 35,000,000 

lion  in  the  budget  ceiling.  I  find  that  enforcement                                                         Air  Interdiction 51.000,000 

many  subcommittees  on  this  side  went  j    -^^  ^^^   ^^^^   ^     ^jj   means   we  ^*          Enforcement 

along  with  that  on  the  basis  that  we  ^^    ^^  ^^  ^       ^^^^  ^^          j^e  suffl-             Training  Center ^.mQ.mo 

could  remedy  the  situation  with  a  sup-  „i„„t  r,.„  j„ 

niemental  cient  funds.                                                                 Total.  Treasury 96.000,000 

D  1440  thing  else  to  you.  I  have  been  in  many             Total,  Drugs 821,579,000 

So  many  of  the  items  in  the  supple-  conferences  with  our  friends  on  the  one  thing  I  want  to  make  clear  is 

mental  here  come  because  of  their  in-  Senate  side.  Two-thirds  of  them  are  that  the  drug  money  in  this  bill  does 

sistence  on  cutting  the  budget  ceiling  ^°^  "P  ^°^  reelection.  They  can  outsit  not  get  spent  until  the  executive  says 

by  $1.9  billion.  '"^^'^  anybody  in  the  world.  to.   We   are   faced   with   a   desperate 

You  will  recall  that  we  called  this  ^  ^"^  asking  you  to  give  us  this  bill  problem  on  drugs  and  I  want  to  be  on 
bill  up  some  time  ago.  a  few  weeks  ago,  which  takes  care  of  drugs,  which  takes  the  side  that  says  do  as  much  as  we 
and  after  we  had  lost  an  amendment  care  of  veterans,  to  strengthen  our  can  as  soon  as  we  can. 
on  this  side  to  cut  it  fifty-seven  one-  hands  in  arguing  with  our  friends  on  Mr.  Chairman,  after  the  committee 
hundredths  of  1  percent.  I  asked  the  t^he  other  side  where  they  have  cut  off  reported  H.R.  2072.  the  dire  supple- 
Committee  to  rise;  so  prior  to  rising  we  funds  after  June  15.  It  is  that  simple,  rnental.  on  April  18,  the  executive 
have  waived  our  budget  ceiling,  which  Anybody  who  does  not  think  law  en-  branch  called  for  substantial  across- 
as  I  said  was  kind  of  forced  on  us;  so  forcement  has  broken  down  has  not  the-board  reductions  in  other  pro- 
the  budget  ceiling  is  not  a  problem  in-  walked  around  on  our  streets.  It  is  not  grams  handled  by  the  various  subcom- 
sofar  as  the  total  bill  is  concerned.  Just  limited  to  the  major  cities.  It  is  in  mittees,  and  I  requested  each  subcom- 

So   the   amendment   that   we   have  rural  areas.  If  we  do  not  do  something  mittee  to  review  their  earlier  determi- 

before  you  comes  after  we  had  a  sepa-  about    drugs,    may    I    say    again,    we  nation. 

rate  bill  for  veterans,  which  came  on  cannot  make  the  executive  branch  use  After  a  leadership  proposal  to  pro- 
my  motion,  when  it  looked  like  delay  this  money.  We  can  point  out  that  it  is  vide  offsets  with  a  fifty-seven  one-hun- 
on  this  supplemental  was  going  to  seri-  needed.  We  can  say  that  what  you  are  dredth  of  1  percent  governmentwide 
ously  affect  the  veterans  programs,  doing  is  not  enough,  and  they  do  have  cut  was  rejected  by  the  House  on  April 
Rather  than  have  that  happen,  on  my  enough  money  to  go  ahead  like  we  are;  26,  I  asked  the  subcommittee  chair- 
motion,  we  separated  the  veterans  pro-  but  like  we  are  is  not  good  enough.  men  involved  to  either  provide  offsets 
gram  from  the  rest  and  we  acted  on  it  So  I  am  asking  you  to  strengthen  or  to  defer  programs  to  the  regular 
in  the  House  expeditiously.  That  was  the  hands  of  the  conferees  on  the  1990  bills  in  order  to  meet  the  intent 
necessary  because  of  a  time  element.  House    side.    Keep    funds    for    drugs,  expressed  by  the  House. 

It  went  to  our  friends  on  the  Senate  Keep  funds  for  the  veterans.  If  we  go  Mr.    Chairman,    the    amendment    I 

side  and  they  in  turn  limited  obliga-  to  conference  with  what  we  want,  we  offer  on  behalf  of  the  subcommittee 

tions  from  funds  in  the  veterans  bill  can  stay  there  a  long  time.  chairmen  involved  and  the  committee, 

until  June  15.  According  to  the  record  Mr.   CHAIRMAN.   First   I   want   to  reduces       the       pending       bill       by 

over  there,  the  intention  was  that  vet-  assure  everyone  that  the  bill  includes  $1,005,611,000  as  follows: 

erans    would    be    included    with    the  $1,208,818,000   for   veterans.   This   in-  First,  by  providing  of fsets  where  pos- 

other  things  in  this  bill.  That  is  the  eludes  $340,125,000  for  medical  care  in  sible. 

situation.  order    to    maintain    an    employment  Second,    by    reducing    the    amount. 

Now.  I  want  to  talk  some  common  level  of  194.720.  Including  those  funds  where  possible;  or 

sense  to  you  and  down-to-earth  busi-  in  this  bill  as  well  as  the  veterans  sup-  Third,  by  deferring  amounts  until 

ness.  Unfortunately,  all  the  criticism  plemental   we   passed   last   week   will  later, 

that  I  have  heard  in  the  Rules  Com-  strengthen  our  hand  when  we  go  to  programs   for  which  off- 

mittee  and  elsewhere  has  to  do  with  conference  with  the  Senate.  sets   are   provided   in- 

the  Senate  action  in  cutting  the  veter-  It  also  includes  the  following  money  elude: 

ans   bill   down.    That    was   a   Senate  to  fight  the  war  on  crime  and  drugs:            Farm  operating  loans $75,000,000 
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$7,900,000 
26,900,000 
36,691,000 
70.409.000 
26,000,000 
27,183,000 
14.000.000 
205,370.000 
125.000.000 
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4.000.000 
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4.020.000 
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Low-income  housing  as-  Aircraft     Purcha.se     Loan                                 restoration  and  for  fire  suppression— 

sistance 88.000.000  Guarantee  Program  (ap-                                 will    not   be   forthcoming   despite   the 

FEMA    emergency    food  Plied  to  debt  reduction) ..             10.770.941     fa,ct  that  those  funds  are  practically 

and  shelter 15.000.000  title  in— technical  enrollment              down  to  nothing.  We  are  not  going  to 

Forest  firefighting  reim-  corrections                               pg^y    tj^j-k   those    funds   in   this    fiscal 

bursement (12.000,000)  Corrects  five  errors  made  in  the  en-    yg^r  and  the  reforestation  and  reha- 

Judiciary    transfer    au-            ,„,.nnno  rolling  process  on  the  regular  fiscal    bilitation.  fire  suppression  work  wont 

FCC  ooerition  exDeii^es"                500  000  ^^^^  ^^^Q  appropriations  bills.                   ^e  done  that  is  necessary  now.  today. 

FCC  operation  expenses. suiMMJu  ^^    Chairman.   I   urge  the  amend-       Well,  if  we  do  not  restore  the  funds 

Total  offset 194.740,000  ment  be  approved.                                       ^j^jg  yg^r  ^g  are  going  to  have  to  re- 

=  Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in    g^Q^e  them  in  the  very  near  future.  My 

Program  for  which  a  re-  opposition  to  the  amendment.                    friends    we   and   those   who   work   in 

duction      is      proposed:  The    CHAIRMAN.    The    gentleman    ,.           '              ,,  j^^ow  that  this  is  not. 

SUS"'S,„£S  ;rJfzSo??«m'fnutIr'''  """  "'    S."r.rirsjape  or  fo™  i 

ing  is  deferred  for  later  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume.          dollars  that  are  owed  to  the  various 

action:  Obviously.    I    would   be   pleased   to    ^^^^^  ^j^^gg  ^^^  moneys  that  are  nec- 

FAA  operations 70.700.000  yield    to    the    distinguished    ranking    ^^          ^^  properly  manage  the  forest 

VA  homeless  assistance...            30.000.000  member,  who  but  for  the  rule,  would    j.        protection  and  fire  suppression 

HUD     homeless    assist-  be  recognized  for  time.  I  do  not  intend     __„„_qLc 

ance 108.500,000  ^^  ^^Re  the  30  minutes,  Mr.  Chairman,     ^  ^    whitten  amendment  would  cut 

Justice  Department  pro-  u,„.  t  thniisht  it  was  imoortant  to  rise         ^"^  Whitien  amenameni  woum  cui 

grams   43.186.000  °":  ^  ^"^""^"^ '    ,  ^i?„^°„;  „,i,^             $70.7  million  from  the  Federal  Avia- 

NoXT  operations    and  !J°l  "^'=^^^!;'^^Hof  Jin  If  t  J  Annrn      "on  Administration  funds,  and  those 

research 32.200.000  distmguished  chairman  of  the  Appro-    ^^^  important  dollars  that  are  neces- 

Civil  liberties  public  edu-  priations   Committee   with   regard   to                   ^  ^^^^       ^^  programs  in  that 

cation  fund 250,000.000  his  plea  for  trymg  to  work  out  the     ^^^^      including     additional     security 

Securities  and  Exchange  issue  and  address  some  of  the  prob-             .     =nfptv  insnectors  and  air  traf- 

Commission  operations             18,285,000  igms    that    deal    with    veterans,    but    agents.^  safety  inspectors  ana  air  irai 

Total  deferred 552,871,000  S'todav"  this 'Sodv  fhouw''fe"'aS:      'M^Chairman.  my  last  point  is,  of 

H.R.  2072  is  still  needed.  It  includes  '^lli'^.^ZeSti^erXlTo^f  Sgent    course,  the  funding  cuts  that  affect 

funds  for  vital,  important  programs  in-  needs  that  exist                                           ^^^  homeless  programs.  As  many  of 

eluding  the  critical  appropriations  for  ""looked  at  the  gentleman's  amend-    "le  Members  are  f  obably  a^vare^  we 

veterans,   programs   and   the   war  on  ment  that  he  is  offering.  I  understand    ^^^^^Ji^.^i.V  ^^,!;^,^^/^  Thef  Tr^^ 

crime  and  drugs.  the  political  reality  of  what  has  hap-    less    assistance    programs     They    are 

Other    dire     emergencies  pened  in  the  last  several  weeks  and  I    very  'n^POrtaf^Proj;-"^.  that  I^^ink 

and  transfers  included  fament  that;  but  the  fact  is  that,  I  do    deserves  all  of  our  strong  support 

in  title  I  are:  ^ot  believe,  that  this  is  the  necessary     ^  There  is  no  season  of  Physical  com- 

"Srnce-!..^.:^.-!!        $100,000,000  ^Sln^^Zi^S^^^\l    ^te^  S^ T^P^e;at^u'res'r  "rt 

^^^~.--          125.000.000  ^iz=^^^^^^^^'    SrS-aS;?s^m?r^lfalc/r 

Firefighting   Reimburse-  that  we  repressent.                                          ^rnit,,   wnr-  fhoco  hr.mplp<;<!  Americans 

ment 341,669.000  This  amendment  would  cut  out  pro-    '"'^^'y- ^"'^.^^'^t^  °if,flf^^ 

Trade    Adjustment    As-  grams    and    cut    out    spending    that    our  fellow  human  beings,  are  living  in 

sistance 126,648.000  frankly    is    necessary.    In    fact,    this    the  streets;   exposed   to  the  weather 

Payments  to  States  for  jjoygg  ^^  ^  bipartisan  basis  with  the    and  to  human  misery  without  re  lef. 

Foster  care  and  Adop-           ^„  ,^,  . ..  administration,   has   repeatedly  made    ^or  them,  homelessness  remains  a  life^ 

tion  Assistance 423.345,000  ^^j^^jtrnents  to  fund  these  programs,     threatening  epidemic  throughout  the 

rehabilitation  services  and  handicapped  .p^jg  amendment  cuts  out  the  $250    seasons  that  deserves  immediate  and 

RESEARCH  million    for    payments    to    Japanese    adequate  attention  and  demands  our 

Language  clarifies  intent  of  1989  ap-  Americans  interned  during  Worid  War    prompt  action.                       ,  ,            h* 

propriation    for    the    Department    of  jj    ^^^^    ^^^^    ^^^^    overwhelmingly       President  Bush,  as  an  aspiring  cand- 

Education  that  this  is  a  mandatory  ac-  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  which  the  past  Presi-    date  last  fall,  strongly  supported  full 

count  and  therefore  not  subject  to  an  ^^^^  ^^^  ^  signing  ceremony  at  the    funding  of  the  McKinney  Act.  This 

across-the-board  reduction  in  the  1989  ^j^j^g  House  It  is  not  money  that  will    measure  that  we  have  before  us  would 

bill  to  be  applied  only  to  discretionary  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  '^^^  jj^^j  analysis.   It  is    cut  $138  million  of  that  funding.  In 

accounts  in  the  1989  bill.  spending  that  is  deferred,  that  we  do    fact  a  full  funding  would  actually  be 

Guaranteed            Student  ^lot  choose  to  appropriate  right  now.     $259  million.  So  even  fulfilling  half  of 

Loans $892,428,000  ^^^  during  the  interim,  of  course,  we    the  commitment  of  the  remaining  au- 

°m1f.u[r«.^e"'Txner^e;  Can  expect  that  some  of  the  intended    thorization  would  be  denied  by  this 

^v  tracer)      '"'"^'^^^            40  000  000  recipients  will  not  be  able  to  gain  that    Whitten  amendment. 

ASSallnsuredOper:                '  benefit  as.  of  course,  old  age  and  Other        Vice  Pjcsident.QuAYLE  voiced  sup^ 

ating  Loans 75.000.000  factors  will  eliminate  them  from  eligi-    port  for  full  funding  of  the  McKinney 

Internal   Revenue  Service  bility.                                                                  Act. 

(by  transfer) 73.983,000  Second,  this  amendment  suggest  to        HUD  Secretary  Jack  Kemp  supports 

Payments  for  Operation  of  ^j^g  ^^^y  ^j^at  the  type  of  forest  fires     full  funding  of  the  McKinney  Act  for 

Low-income        Housing  „.„„„„„„    that   occurred   last    year   throughout     1989  and  the  McKinney  dollars  in  this 

^^»,T'''^^*'^^'"*       iJ-H            88,000,000    ^jjg  ^gstgrn  United  States  and  Alaska    measure.  ^    ^. 

™d\heUe7pro'^am  (S  dW  not  occur;  that  is.  it  suggests  that        Mr.  Chairman.  159  Members  of  this 

transfer  15.000.000    the  $258  million  that  are  owed  to  the    House  of  Representatives  from  both 

TITLE  n"  URGENT  supplementals  various  programs  within  the  Depart-    sides   of  the   aisle   have   (:osponsored 

^  .    TITLE  ii-uRGENT  SUPPLEMENTALS  p^                    j^             ^^.g^,     House  Joint  Resolution  31.  a  resolu- 

"^F^uTd  (appn'ed  to  deSt'r"'  Tor  example    to  the  Knutson-Vanden-     tion  that  calls  for  full  funding  of  the 
Son)  .:!.....„. .... !.         $515,000,000    berg  fund,  which  is  so  important,  for    McKinney  Act  in  fiscal  year  1989. 
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What  more  support  does  this  House 
need  in  order  to  act  on  the  fulfillment 
of  the  administration's  promise  and 
the  promises  that  Congress  made  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  most  vulnerable 
in  our  society,  the  homeless?  We  have 
demonstrated  needs.  We  have  proven, 
successful  programs.  We  have  lots  of 
rhetoric.  Let  us  now  have  the  political 
will  and  the  leadership  to  put  it  to- 
gether for  the  actual  funding  of  home- 
less assistance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  approve  the 
Whitten  amendment  today,  we  will 
write  off  the  chance  for  thousands  of 
our  citizens  to  make  their  way  off  the 
grates  and  into  a  shelter  or  even  a 
home. 

D  1450 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  homeless  do  not 
come  to  Washington  with  hats  in  hand 
to  lobby  for  assistance.  They  have  no 
service  organizations;  few,  if  any,  lob- 
byists. This  surely  does  not  make  it 
any  less  a  responsibility  for  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  Chamber  to  represent 
them  in  their  needs.  In  fact,  I  believe 
it  is  imperative  that  we  represent 
them,  because  if  we  do  not.  they  will 
be  without  a  voice. 

The  supplemental  appropriations 
bill  has  been  like  a  chicken  bone 
caught  in  our  throats.  We  cannot  seem 
to  dislodge  it.  We  unsuccessfully  tried 
to  offset  the  costs,  and  the  bone  is  still 
stuck.  We  broke  off  the  important  vet- 
erans' assistance  into  a  separate  bill. 
The  measure  is  still  stuck  in  Congress. 

I  would  venture  to  state  for  the 
record  that  the  dollars  for  the  home- 
less, for  the  homeless  assistance  pro- 
grams and  the  McKinney  Act  that  we 
now  seek  to  cut  are  not  the  basis  for 
the  sticking  point.  The  funding  sought 
is  modest.  We  are  not  choking  on  the 
homeless  funding,  Mr.  Chairman.  It 
should  remain  in  the  supplemental  as 
a  matter  of  simple  equity;  as  a  matter 
of  elemental  fairness;  and  to  fulfill  the 
Democratic  and  Republican  political 
campaign  promises.  If  these  homeless 
funds  are  not  a  dire  emergency,  then 
nothing  in  this  bill  really  is  a  dire 
emergency. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  should  be  con- 
cerned not  just  about  the  medical  as- 
sistance for  the  unhealthy  veteran, 
but  also  the  $30  million  that  is  being 
struck  by  this  amendment  for  the 
homeless  veterans. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  the  support  of 
Congress,  the  administration  and  the 
American  people,  we  must  act  to  pre- 
vent homelessness  and  provide  the 
needed  McKinney  Act  assistance  now 
to  our  most  vulnerable  citizens,  the 
homeless. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  defeat  the 
Whitten  amendment  that  would  elimi- 
nate supplemental  funding  for  the 
homeless  and  support  final  passage  of 
this  measure. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 


Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Alexander]. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  Whitten  amendment  and  of  H.R. 
2442  to  be  offered  later  today  by  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  Mr.  AuCoin. 
Since  the  early  1970's  Washington  has 
debated  an  antidrug  policy,  and  it  is 
my  observation  that  in  comparing  the 
conditions  that  existed  then  as  com- 
pared to  now,  the  drug  problem  has 
gotten  worse,  much  worse.  In  fact, 
some  will  say  that  it  is  out  of  control. 
Col.  Tommy  Goodwin,  director  of  the 
Arkansas  State  Police  told  me  today: 
"Drugs  are  out  of  control  in  Arkan- 
sas," he  said. 

I  have  written  all  of  the  sheriffs, 
chiefs  of  police  and  superintendents  in 
my  district,  urging  each  to  respond  to 
the  current  drug  policy  debate.  I  have 
here  a  sampling  of  the  letters  that  are 
representative  of  the  conditions  that 
exist  in  the  First  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Arkansas,  and  I  will  refer  to 
several  of  them.  I  have  prior  permis- 
sion to  insert  them  in  the  Record. 
From  Newport,  AR,  the  superintend- 
ent of  schools  says  that  the  interdic- 
tion effort  has  failed,  "and  we  need 
money  for  antidrug  education."  The 
chief  of  police  at  Cotton  Plant  says. 

We  need  money  in  our  cities  to  upgrade 
training  and  to  buy  equipment  to  fight 
crime.  Our  law  enforcement  training  is  nec- 
essary. We  need  money  to  build  more  jails. 
We  need  support  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

From  Corning,  AR,  the  chief  of 
police  says. 

We  need  more  money  to  buy  surveillance 
equipment,  to  provide  education,  to  train 
our  officials  and  to  provide  equipment  to 
our  law-enforcement  officials. 

The  sheriff  in  Independence  County 
says  that. 

We  do  not  have  adequate  funds  to  fight 
the  drug  war  in  Arkansas. 

Here  is  a  letter  from  the  chief  of 
police  in  Paragould  who  says  that. 

The  drug  war  does  not  exist  at  the  local 
level.  Only  in  Washington  we  can  only  try 
to  prevent  chaos  at  the  local  level. 

Here  is  a  letter  from  the  superin- 
tendent of  schools  at  Paragould,  who 
said,  "The  drug  problem  is  a  crisis.  We 
need  help  from  Washington.  We  need 
funds  to  help  us  fight  this  war."  and  I 
have  letters  all  throughout  my  district 
that  go  on  and  on  and  to  say  and  to 
summarize  the  fact  that  the  local  offi- 
cials in  our  county  today  need  help 
from  Washington  to  fight  the  drug 
war.  They  are  conunitted  to  it.  They 
do  not  have  the  resources  with  which 
to  do  the  job. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  also  add  that 
at  the  national  level  we  need  a  clear, 
unmistakable  national  policy  that 
there  must  be  coordination  of  the  33 
Federal  agencies  that  have  concurrent 


jurisdiction  over  drug-related  crimes. 
We  need  cooperation  of  the  Federal 
bureaucracy,  among  and  between  the 
Federal  agencies  and  with  the  States, 
and  I  would  add  to  that  that  we  need  a 
foreign  policy  and  an  intelligence 
agency  policy  that  is  compatible  with 
our  national  interest.  I  am  not  talking 
about  our  foreign  friends.  I  am  talking 
about  our  national  interest.  We  need 
more  enforcement.  We  need  more  offi- 
cers. We  need  more  funds  to  help  our 
local  law  enforcement  agencies  and 
our  Federal  law  enforcement  agencies. 
We  need  more  education.  We  need 
funds  for  education. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  every  case  our 
people  back  home  say  that  they  want 
to  fight  this  war,  but  they  need  help, 
and  it  is  time  for  the  Congress  to  pass 
the  supplemental  appropriation  to 
give  the  people  back  home  the  funds 
with  which  to  do  the  job. 

Newport  Public  Schools, 
Newport,  AR,  May  1,  1989. 
Congressman  Bill  Alexander, 
Cannon   House   Office  Building.    Washing- 
ton, DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Alexander:  I  received 
your  letter  of  April  26,  1989  relative  to  Sec- 
retary William  Bennett's  National  Drug 
Control  Policy  and  would  like  to  make  the 
following  comments  for  your  consideration. 

1.  The  interdiction  effort  is  doomed  to 
failure.  It  is  literally  impossible  to  patrol 
the  thousands  of  miles  of  coast  line  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  square  miles  of 
ocean  to  prevent  drugs  from  being  filtered 
into  our  country.  The  profits  are  so  enor- 
mous that  drug  smugglers  are  able  to  con- 
sider airplanes  as  disposable  parts  of  their 
operation,  and  they  are  willing  to  fly  across 
our  borders  to  land  their  airplane  and  aban- 
don it. 

2.  The  only  way  we  will  ever  be  successful 
in  curbing  the  use  of  drugs  is  to  mount  a 
tremendous  education  effort  at  the  lowest 
possible  level.  Federal  programs  should  be 
directed  to  the  elementary  school  children 
and  should  fund  a  wide  variety  of  education- 
al efforts.  As  generations  grow  up  and 
become  adults  the  problem  can  be  con- 
trolled through  educational  efforts. 

3.  There  should  be  some  consideration  to 
legalizing  certain  drugs  for  adults.  While 
this  is  very  unpopular.  I  believe  our  history 
regarding  prohibition  of  alcohol  in  the 
1920's  shows  us  that  a  complete  ban  on  the 
substance,  no  matter  how  threatening  the 
substance  might  be,  plays  into  the  hands  of 
the  drug  smugglers,  the  rum-runners,  etc.  I 
know  this  will  be  difficult  but  I  honestly  be- 
lieve that  some  effort  must  be  made  to  le- 
galize certain  drugs  which  do  not  necessari- 
ly provide  an  open  path  to  harder  drugs  or 
more  devastating  drugs.  I  appreciate  the  op- 
portunity to  make  these  brief  comments 
and  I  wish  you  well  in  your  efforts  to  help 
our  nation  solve  this  problem. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Steve  Castlberry,  Ed.  D. 

Superintendent. 

City  of  Cotton  Pla^jt  Police 
Department. 
Cotton  Plant.  AR,  May  2.  1989. 
Congressman  Bill  Alexander, 
Cannon  House  Office  Building,    Washing- 
ton, DC. 
Dear  Congressman  Alexander:  My  name 
is  Gary  Culbreath.  I  have  been  an  active 
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member  of  law  enforcement  since  1972.  I  as- 
sumed the  position  of  Chief  of  Police  for 
Cotton  Plant  in  April  of  1988.  In  the  time  I 
have  been  in  law  enforcement,  I  have  been 
able  to  watch  the  tremendous  growth  in 
popularity  of  drug  use  and  abuse. 

This  problem  continues  to  grow  each  year 
and  affect  more  and  more  of  our  citizens. 
This  problem  must  be  stopped  at  all  cost. 

Attached  you  will  find  four  recommenda- 
tions from  my  office.  I  know  these  are  only 
a  start,  but  you  have  to  start  before  you  can 
accomplish  anything.  I  appreciate  the  op- 
portunity to  present  these  suggestions  to 
you  and  I  look  forward  to  seeing  new  legisla- 
tion to  help  alleviate  the  drug  crises. 
Sincerely, 

Gary  S.  Culbreath, 

Chief  of  Police. 

Enclosure. 

1.  More  grant  money  available  to  cities  to 
upgrade  training  and  equipment  for  drug 
detection  and  elimination. 

2.  More  money  available  to  law  enforce- 
ment Training  academies  to  offer  drug  de- 
tection, and  investigation  courses  more 
often  and  in  more  places,  to  reach  more 
small  departments. 

3.  More  jail  space  for  drug  offenders,  so 
they  don't  get  back  on  the  streets  as  quick, 
because  of  overcrowding. 

4.  Tougher  penalities  for  pushers  and 
manufacturers.  Including  mandatory  prop- 
erty forfeiture  even  with  misdemeanor 
charges.  Also  mandatory  life  or  death  penal- 
ty when  drugs  are  involved  in  the  killing  of 
a  police  officer. 

Corning  Police  Department. 

Coming,  AR,  May  8,  1989. 
Hon.  Bill  Alexander, 

Cannon  House  Office  Building.  Washing- 
ton, DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Alexander:  I  have  talked  to  all 
of  my  officers  that  work  on  a  daily  basis,  as 
to  the  drug  problems  in  our  city  and  our 
suggestions  are  as  follows: 

1.  Make  grants  available  to  smaller  cities 
ie.,  money  to  be  used  to  purchase  surveil- 
lance equipment,  education,  cars,  and  com- 
munication equipment. 

2.  Hire  undercover  officers  who  would  be 
transferred  to  different  areas  of  the  state. 

(A)  Have  undercover  officers  trained  by  a 
DEA  agent  in  the  field. 

(B)  Conduct  seminars  at  Arkansas  State 
University  in  Jonesboro  Ar.  this  would  give 
patrol  officers  and  undercover  officers  an 
update  on  drugs,  street  language,  effects 
from  use,  what  to  look  for  and  how  to  iden- 
tify types  of  drugs  being  used. 

3.  Make  Intelligence  information  available 
from  State  and  Federal  Government  agen- 
cies as  to  what  laboratories  and/or  dealers 
that  may  be  operating  in  our  area. 

4.  Use  of  DOD  Helicopters  as  spotter  air- 
craft. Work  our  area  <Clay  County)  three  or 
four  days  at  a  time. 

5.  Guarantee  punishment  for  casual  drug 
users. 

(A)  Community  service  with  parent  super- 
vision of  person's  under  18  yrs. 

(B)  If  above  18  yrs.  of  age,  community 
service  parent  supervision  and  offenders 
spends  week-end  in  jail. 

(C)  If  motor  vehicle  is  used  to  purchase 
drugs,  offender  could  lose  their  vehicle. 

(D)  Vehicle's  could  be  sold  at  an  auction, 
regardless  of  owner  debt.  Owner  would  still 
be  liable  for  the  lien.  Vehicles  used  for  un- 
dercover officers,  regardless  of  owners  debt, 
owner  must  still  be  liable  for  lien.  Fine 
money,  one  half  to  go  into  a  special  account 
at  local  level. 


6.  Have  schools  start  drug  classes  at  third 
grade  level  and  continue  through  gradua- 
tion. 

7.  Multi-county,  city  and  State  may  work, 
however  there  would  have  to  be  a  separate 
board  of  directors  elected  to  effectively  op- 
erate a  drug  task  force  if  it  was  comprised  of 
the  following  countries  and  cities: 

(A)  Clay  County:  Coming,  Piggott. 
Rector. 

(B)  Green  County:  Paragould,  Marma- 
duke. 

CO  Randolph:  Pocahontas. 

8.  If  this  type  of  operation  was  set  up  it 
would  be  difficult  to  have  someone  from  the 
above  mentioned  counties  or  cities  to  con- 
trol the  operations. 

9.  At  present  the  city  of  Coming  has  U.S. 
67,  U.S.  62  and  State  Hwy  135  that  connect 
in  Coming.  This  Hwy  connection  in  Coming 
is  at  times  the  connecting  link  for  the  move- 
ment of  drugs  from  areas  outside  the  state 
and  major  cities  in  the  state  such  as  Little 
Rock,  West  Memphis,  Hot  Springs  and 
Jonesboro.  Cities  outside  the  State  of  Ar- 
kansas such  as  St.  Louis  Mo.,  Poplar  Bluff, 
Mo.  and  Memphis  Tn.  This  is  to  just  name  a 
few  areas  that  I've  been  told  by  informants 
that  drugs  are  being  brought  in  from. 

With  all  respect  to  you  congressman  and 
to  Mr.  Bennett,  I  have  been  told  by  those 
who  approve  the  grant  money,  it  is  highly 
unlikely  your  city  would  qualify  for  a  grant 
because  you  are  not  large  enough  in  popula- 
tion. 

If  the  smaller  cities  and  counties  had 
money  and  equipment  to  take  care  of  the 
drug  pushers  it  may  curtail  some  of  the  sup- 
pliers with  information  obtained  after  the 
arrest  of  a  pusher  at  our  level. 

If  at  all  possible  and  you  are  in  the  area  of 
Coming,  I  would  like  to  arrange  a  meeting 
with  you   to  discuss  other  asF>ects  of  the 
drug  problems. 
Cordially, 

James  E.  Keown,  Sr., 

Chief 

Independence  County, 
Batesville,  AR,  May  2.  1989. 
Congressman  Bill  Alexander, 
Cannon   House   Office  Building,    Washing- 
ton, DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Alexander:  As  you  are 
aware,  the  war  on  illegal  drugs  is  a  hard 
battle  to  fight  for  most  of  us  on  a  county 
level.  The  problem  I  have  along  with  most 
other  sheriff's  is  a  lack  of  funds  to  fight  the 
battle.  Most  counties  do  the  best  they  can 
with  the  limited  funds  made  available  to 
them. 

Here  in  Independence  County  we  have  a 
newly  established  Drug  Task  Force  that  is 
being  coordinated  by  the  Prosecuting  Attor- 
neys  Office  of  the  16th  Judicial  District.  I 
think  this  is  an  outstanding  idea  but,  even 
with  the  government  grant  they  too  are  lim- 
ited as  to  their  effectiveness  because  of  lim- 
ited manpower  and  money  available  to 
them.  This  program  needs  to  be  expanded. 

Another  major  concern  to  me  and  the 
people  here  in  our  county  are  laws  that 
allow  the  sale  of  "look-alike "  drugs  to  our 
young  people.  Even  though  these  pills  are 
found  to  be  not  harmful  physically,  I  feel 
that  this  helps  pave  the  road  for  our  young 
people  to  try  the  real  drugs  later  on.  I  would 
like  to  see  laws  established  preventing  the 
sale  of  these  items.  Not  only  can  these  pills 
be  purchased  by  the  thousands  from  maga- 
zine advertisemente,  we  have  experienced 
one  local  man  here  sitting  up  his  own  busi- 
ness selling  these  items,  "over  the  counter. " 


Another  area  that  should  be  addressed  is 
the  case  to  which  a  person  can  get  prescrip- 
tion drugs  from  medical  doctors.  A  closer 
scrutiny  of  the  practice  of  just  handing  out 
these  prescriptions  should  be  established 
and  closely  monitored. 

Further,  without  increased  assistance 
from  the  government  it  will  become  increas- 
ingly difficult  to  establish  and  maintain  an 
effective  educational  program  against  drugs, 
not  only  for  our  young  people  but  also  for 
the  adult  population  that  has  never  been 
subjected  to  the  cause  and  affect  of  our 
drug  problem. 

Last,  but  certainly  not  least,  is  a  question 
as  to  why  can't  we  get  our  military  more  in- 
volved in  this  battle,  especially  around  the 
borders  of  our  country  with  the  manpower 
and  other  resources  readily  available  to 
them?  I  feel  they  would  be  a  weapon  to  in- 
corporate into  the  war  that  could  make  a 
tremendous  impact  on  the  illegal  drugs  not 
only  being  brought  into  our  country,  but 
also  these  being  grown  or  produced  within 
our  country. 

My  office  will  forever  be  at  your  disposal 
in  this  fight. 
Sincerely, 

David  Hunter, 

Sheriff 

Paragould  Police  Department, 

Paragould.  AR,  May  1,  1989. 
Subject:  National  Drug  Policy. 
Hon.  Bill  Alexander. 

Congress    of   the    United    States,    Cannon 
House  Office  Building,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Alexander:  I  am  in  re- 
ceipt of  your  letter  dated  April  26.  1989  re- 
questing input  from  the  local  level  pertain- 
ing to  the  development  of  a  National  Drug 
Policy. 

The  "drug  war, "  at  least  from  my  perspec- 
tive, exists  solely  at  the  national  level.  We. 
in  the  smaller  communities  of  this  country, 
and  in  particular,  Paragould,  Arkansas,  are 
merely  attempting  to  prevent  chaos.  Our 
fair  city  can  ill  afford  the  necessary  funds 
to  adequately  combat  this  menace  to  our  so- 
ciety. The  millions  of  dollars  that  have  been 
allocated  at  the  national  level  to  wage  this 
war  never  trickle  down  to  our  level.  Unless  a 
city  is  of  such  import  as  Washington,  D.C., 
or  perhaps  a  border  state,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment seems  to  be  apathetic  to  our  needs 
and  concerns.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  bu- 
reaucratic red  tape  found  in  the  applica- 
tions for  drug  grant  assistance.  These  grants 
may  be  beneficial  to  larger  cities  with  a 
large  tax  base  but.  cities  the  size  of  Para- 
gould can  barely  afford  the  salary  and  mini- 
mal equipment  required  to  field  a  semblance 
of  a  police  force.  We  do  not  have  and  cannot 
afford  the  expenditures  for  clandestine 
equipment  or  the  personnel  it  takes  to  wage 
a  "war  on  drugs. "  Training  is  also  a  major 
concern.  Again,  it  is  a  matter  of  economics. 
If  the  Federal  Government  is  sincere  about 
the  drug  problem,  I  would  ask  then  that  the 
Federal  Government  and/or  the  DEA  be 
more  demonstrative  to  our  needs.  If  we  are 
to  make  a  difference  in  the  drug  problem, 
we  must  all  work  together.  To  act  as  sepa- 
rate entities  is  ludicrous. 

The  drug  problem  that  now  exists  did  not 
happen  over  night.  It  has  been  a  long  time 
coming  and  it  will  take  a  long  time  to  rid 
ourselves  of  this  blight.  In  order  to  effec- 
tively wage  a  war  on  drugs,  we  must  have 
the  desire  and  be  totally  committed.  When  I 
say  desire.  I  mean  that  the  community  as  a 
whole  must  have  the  desire.  This  can  only 
be  done  through  an  all  out  educational  pro- 
gram. We  must  begin  at  the  earliest  school 
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year.  Drugs  and  their  effects  should  be  part 
of  the  regular  curriculum  in  our  educational 
institutions.  We  must  also  educate  the  par- 
ents and  the  educators.  I  am  of  opinion  that 
our  educators,  especially  the  school  princi- 
pals and  superintendents,  do  not  want  to 
admit  that  there  is  a  problem  with  sub- 
stance abuse  in  the  schools.  Perhaps  they 
are  right.  Maybe  it  is  a  community  problem. 
But.  where  better  to  begin  than  in  our 
public  schools.  In  the  meantime,  we.  the  law 
enforcement  community,  must  do  all  we 
possibly  can  to  eradicate  this  destructive 
element  from  our  midst. 

To  put  it  bluntly,  we  need  money.  If  the 
only  way  we  can  get  this  assistance  is  by 
matching  grants,  thanks,  but  no  thanks.  I 
fail  to  understand  how  Washington,  D.C., 
can  be  subsidized  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  not  other  communities,  both  large 
and  small.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  by 
doing  so  is  unfair,  if  not  unconstitutional.  I 
would  guess  that  Washington,  D.C..  does 
not  have  the  tax  base  to  afford  a  three-bil- 
lion dollar  budget  (Kopple  Report.  A  City 
Divided). 

We  make  it  too  easy  for  kids  to  quit 
school:  we  do  not  have  an  effective  juvenile 
justice  system:  our  jail  facilities  are  woeful- 
ly inadequate:  the  judicial  system  is  over- 
burdened; prisons  are  overcrowded:  we  have 
a  serious  lack  of  man  power  (city/state):  we 
lack  the  necessary  equipment  and  training: 
In  short,  we  are  in  the  starting  blocks  with 
no  way  to  get  out  and  running. 

I  hope  that  I  have  not  taken  up  too  much 
of  your  time  with  this  letter.  I  appreciate 
the  opportunity  to  have  gotten  in  my  two 
cents  worth.  Keep  up  the  good  work.  And, 
remember,  we  need  help  as  much  as  any 
other  city. 

Respectfully, 

Dennis  F.  Hyde. 

Chief  of  Police. 

Northeast  Arkansas 

School  District, 
Paragould,  AR.  May  3.  1989. 
Congressman  Bill  Alexander. 
Cannon  House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Concressman  Alexander;  My 
thoughts  on  Drug  Control  are  as  follows; 

1.  The  drug  problem  is  a  national  crisis  in 
this  country. 

2.  Strong  educational  program  in  all 
schools. 

3.  ExpEmd  prison  facilities,  (a  must) 

5.  Use  military  equipment  and  personnel 
to  patrol  our  boundaries  to  keep  as  much  as 
possible  from  entering  the  country. 

6.  Use  National  Guard  and  regular  mili- 
tary units  to  patrol  national  forests. 

7.  Get  tougher  with  the  street  pusher. 
Force  them  to  talk  then  work  on  up 
through  the  levels  of  distributors.  With 
enough  pressure  and  they  will  all  talk. 

8.  Penalties  must  be  harsh  enough  to  be  a 
deterrent. 

The  breakdown  of  law  and  order  is  the 
greatest  threat  to  this  great  nation. 
Sincerely, 

Ed  Teeter. 
Superintendent 

Marion  School  District, 
Marion,  AR,  May  1.  1989. 
Hon.  Bill  Alexander. 
Cannon  House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congresssman  Alexander;  I  am 
writing  in  response  to  your  letter  of  April 
26,  1989,  regarding  input  of  suggestions  for 
effective  strategies  against  drug  abuse. 


My  first  recommendation  is  that  schools 
involve  students  in  any  attempt  to  find  solu- 
tions. Preaching  administrators  and  regula- 
tory content  prescribed  by  authoritative 
adults  will  not  produce  solutions  of  the  drug 
problems  among  students.  Any  practical  at- 
tempt must  involve  young  people  from  the 
affected  population.  Gaining  the  advantage 
of  peer  group  momentum  is  paramount  in 
the  importance  of  any  strategy  for  solution. 

My  second  recommendation  is  that  school 
authorities  be  accurate  in  any  public  com- 
mentary about  the  magnitude  of  the  prob- 
lem in  thier  community.  There  are  ways  to 
find  out  what  the  students  are,  in  fact, 
doing.  In  conection  with  this  emphasis,  I 
recommend  contact  with  PRIDE.  This  orga- 
nization is  known  as  the  National  Parents' 
Resource  Institute  for  Drug  Education,  Inc. 
Their  address  is  Suite  1002,  100  Edgewood 
Avenue,  Atlanta,  Georgia.  30303.  This  non- 
profit organization  hss  validated  a  summary 
for  an  identification  of  drug  abuse.  Please 
find  enclosed  a  typical  copy. 

The  above  two  recommendations  cover  my 
best  suggestions.  I  would  also  suggest  con- 
tact with  school  administrators  in  the  Arka- 
delphia  School  District.  Arkadelphia  has 
probably  done  more  in  its  efforts  against 
drug  abuse  than  any  of  the  schools  in  this 
region. 

Our  school  will  respond  in  any  way  neces- 
sary to  support  your  efforts. 
Sincerely, 

James  H.  Carter, 

Superintendent. 

National  Parents"  Resource  In- 
stitute FOR  Drug  Education. 
Inc., 

Atlanta,  GA,  August  23.  1988. 
Mr.  Herbert  James  Carter, 
Superintendent,  Marion  City  Schools, 
Marion,  AR. 

Mr.  Carter;  We  hope  that  your  use  of  the 
PRIDE  Questionnaire  in  the  Spring  of  1984 
provided  you  with  useful  information  re- 
garding drug  and  alcohol  use  by  your  stu- 
dents. 

Effective  July  1.  1988,  to  receive  funding 
for  drug  education  programs  from  the  Title 
V  of  ESEA.  schools  must  describe  the  extent 
of  their  drug  problems  and  have  a  monitor- 
ing system  to  show  the  effectiveness  of  their 
programs  (H.R.  r.  the  Hawkins-Stafford 
School  Improvements  Amendments  of 
1988).  In  light  of  the  new  requirements  we 
thought  you  may  be  considering  again  sur- 
veying your  student  drug  and  alcohol  use. 

This  year,  due  to  requests  from  many  of 
you,  we  have  developed  another  question- 
naire for  use  with  students  in  grades  4 
through  6.  This  questionnaire  for  students 
in  the  upper  elementary  grades  provides  in- 
formation on  prevalence  and  perceptions  of 
gateway  drug  use.  We  at  PRIDE  are  con- 
vinced that  information  obtained  from 
these  two  questionnaires  is  a  critical  ingredi- 
ent for  an  effective  school/community- 
based  prevention  program. 

The  PRIDE  Questionnaires  will  serve 
your  needs  for  obtaining  cost  effective  infor- 
mation. They  have  undergone  a  great  deal 
of  development  and  provides  accurate,  reli- 
able and  useful  information.  The  Question- 
naires are  easily  administered  in  a  minimal 
amount  of  time.  Accuracy  is  enhanced 
through  machine  scoring  and  data  are  re- 
ported in  easily  understood  tables  and 
graphs.  Annual  data  (national  summary)  of 
all  schools  utilizing  the  PRIDE  Question- 
naire during  a  given  school  year  are  avail- 
able for  comparison  purposes. 


Additional  reasons  for  conducting  a  school 
survey  of  student  drug  and  alcohol  use; 

Assists  in  community  awareness  efforts 
through  providing  current  information 
about  frequency  and  patterns  of  drug  and 
alcohol  use  by  your. 

Provides  a  focus  on  drug  use  by  youth  as  a 
community  problem  .  .  .  since  most  use 
occurs  on  "weekends"  and  "at  nights"  with 
very  little  use  reported  "during  school." 

Provides  data  for  planning  community- 
based  drug  and  alcohol  prevention  pro- 
grams. 

May  be  used  in  grade  levels  4-12. 

We  hope  that  you  will  consider  utilizing 
the  PRIDE  Questionnaire  during  the  1988- 
89  school  year.  We  feel  information  you 
obtain  will  be  useful  for  many  purposes  and 
will  increase  the  effectiveness  of  your  edu- 
cation efforts  at  the  elementary,  junior 
high  and  senior  high  school  levels. 

Enclosed  is  some  additional  information 
about  the  PRIDE  Questionnaire.  We  look 
forward  to  working  with  you  in  the  coming 
year.  Please  write  or  call  us  if  you  have 
questions  about  the  PRIDE  Questionnaires 
or  about  PRIDE's  other  products  and  serv- 
ices. Our  toll-free  number  is  1-800-241-7946. 
Sincerely, 

Thomas  J.  Gleaton.  Ed.D., 

President. 

1988-89  prices  for  the  PRIDE  Questionnaire 
for  grades  6-12 

Processing  fee; 

Basic  processing  fee $50.00 

Processing   fee   for   additional   re- 
ports of  subgroups  (each) 25.00 

Survey   fee;   Cost    per   student   sur- 
veyed (thru  Jan.  1,  1989) 53 

Data  disk;  Your  data  is  available  on 

computer  disk  (each) 50.00 

Special   services;   Additional   services   are 

available    from    PRIDE    on    an    individual 

school/school  system  basis  and  include  the 

following; 

a.  Consultant  services. 

b.  Training  seminars  on  use  of  data. 

c.  Special  analysis  of  data. 

d.  Special  graphics  (including  color  slides). 

e.  Maintaining  longitudinal  data  files. 

YOUR  cost 

To  estimate  the  cost  for  your  school  or 
school  system  use  the  following  steps: 

Step  1;  Determine  the  approximate 
number  of  students  to  be  surveyed. 

Step  2;  Multiple  this  number  by  $.53  to 
obtain  the  survey  fee. 

Step  3;  Add  $50.00  to  the  survey  fee  to  get 
the  estimated  cost  of  the  basic  survey  for 
your  school  system. 

Step  4;  Decide  what,  if  any,  additional  re- 
ports you  want  (such  as.  individual  schools 
or  male  and  female  samples)  and  add  $25.00 
for  each  additional  analysis. 

Step  5;  Decide  what,  if  any,  additional 
services  you  want  to  contact  PRIDE  for  an 
individual  cost  estimate. 

Note;  You  may  want  to  do  Steps  4  and  5 
after  you  have  received  and  reviewed  your 
basic  report. 

example 

Suppose  a  school  system  had  two  high 
schools  with  1,000  students  in  each  school. 
The  total  cost  of  the  basic  survey  would  be 
computed  as  follows; 

2.000  X  $.53  =  $1,060.00. 

$1.060.00 -I- $50  =1.110.00. 

An  analysis  of  each  schoors  data  was  re- 
quested increasing  the  cost  by  $50,  thus: 
$l,110.00-h(2x$25)  =  $l,160.00-Total  Cost. 
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1    Urn 

A  boy         

A  girl      

2  1  am  in  tl» 

4th  grade _. 

Sin  grade _ 

6th  grade 

3  lam 

While     

Black     

Hispanic  

Asian 

Native  American 

4  1  am 

8  years  old 

9  years  old _ 

10  years  oM 

11  years  old 

12  years  old. 

13  years  old 

Older  than  13 

B.! 

1   1  make  good  grade; 

2   1  get  into  trouble  a 

3   1  go  to  church  or  s 

4   1  talk  to  my  parent 

5   My  parents  talk  to 

ol  using  drugs 

6  My   teachers   talk 

dangers  of  using  dru 

7   My  parents  make  r 

8  1  have  to  be  home 

9  1  to  go  parties 

10  1  go  on  dates 

11   The  kids  at  school 

12   Heel  lonely 

C.  WITHIN  Tl 

1   Smoked  Cigarettes' 

2  Oewed  tobacco,  sn 

3   Drunk  beer' 

4   Drunk  v»ine  coolers' 

5   Drunk  liquor' 

6  Smoked  mari|iuana 

;   Sniffed  glue,  gas.  e 

8  Used  other  drugs' 

D.I 

1   Smoke  cigarettes' 

2  Chew  tobacco,  snul 

3   Drink  beer' 

4   Drmk  *ine  coolers' 

5   Drink  liquor' 

6  Smoke  marijiuana 

7   Sniff  glue,  gas,  etc 

8  Use  other  drugs' 
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Prices  will  go  into  effect  on  June  30.  1988 
and  are  subject  to  change  after  June  30, 
1989. 

Normally,  results  will  be  returned  within 
three  to  four  weeks  after  receipt  of  the  com- 
pleted Questionnaires  at  the  PRIDE  Office. 
Orders  or  additional  information  can  be  ob- 
tained by  completing  the  attached  form, 
calling  the  PRIDE  Office  at  1-800-241-7946, 
or  by  writing  to:  PRIDE.  Inc..  Suite  1002. 
100  Edgewood  Ave..  Atlanta,  GA  30303. 

The  PRIDE  USA  Questionnaire  for 
Grades  4-6 

A.  STUDENT  INFORMATION 


E.  DO  YOU  FEEL  THE  FOLLOWING  ARE  HARMFUL  TO  YOUR 
HEALTH 


No 


Yes 


A  lot 


Cigarettes'      

Ctwwing  lobacco,  snutP .. 

Beet'         

Wine  coolets' - 

Liguoi' 


Sniffing  glue.  gas.  etc.?.. 

Cocaine/ crack'   


F.  00  YOU  THINK  YOU  WILL  EVER 


M  u,.k.       ^es,  I      Already 

Never       Maybe         ^,||  ^^.j' 


Answer 


1  I  am 

A  boy    

A  girl  

2  I  am  in  ttie 

4th  grade 

5ltr  grade 

6th  grade 

3  I  am 

While   

Black    „ 

Hispanic 

Asian 

Native  American .. 

4  I  am 

8  years  old 

9  years  old 

10  years  old     ,. 

1 1  years  old      .. 

12  years  old 

13  years  old 

Older  than  13    , 


Smoke  cigarettes'  

Che*  tobacco,  snuti'.. 
Drink  Beer' 

Drink  wine  coolers' 

Drink  liquor' 


1 
2 
3 
4 

5  _ 

6  Smoke  mari|uana  (pol)?_ 

7  Snitf  glue.  gas.  etc',-. 

8  Use  cocaine/crack'  ,, 

9  Use  other  drugs' 


G.  HOW  EASY  IS  IT  FOR  KIDS  YOUR  AGE  TO  GET 

Cannot      Hard  to     [asy  to 
get  get  get 


1  Cigarettes'  

2  Chewing  tobacco,  snuff? .. 

3  Beer'  

4  Wine  coolers? 

5  Liquor'  

6  Mariiuana  (cot)'  


STUDENT  CHARACTERISTICS 


Never 


Some 
times 


A  lot 


H  WHERE  DO  KIDS  YOUR  AGE  GET 

I  You  can  mark  more  ttian  one  answer] 


1  I  make  good  grades 

2  I  gel  into  trouble  at  school 

3  I  go  to  church  or  synagogue 

4  I  talk  to  my  parents  about  my  problems  ,. 

5  My  parents  talk  to  me  about  the  dangers 
ol  using  drugs 

6  My   teachers   talk   to   me   about   the 
dangers  of  using  drugs 


Home 


c,h~,i     Friend  s    ,  ,,.,.     Other 
^^      house     *^'°''     place 


My  parents  make  me  follow  certain  rules.. 

I  have  to  be  home  at  a  certain  lime 

I  to  go  parties  

I  go  on  dates      

The  kids  at  school  like  me. 

I  feel  lonely         -. 


1  Cigarettes' 

2  Ctiewing  tobacco,  snutf? .. 

3  Beer'  

4  Wine  coolers' 

5  Liquor'       — 

6  Mariiuana  (pot)' _..... 

7  Other  drugs' 


C.  WITHIN  THE  PAST  YEAR  HOW  OFTEN  HAVE  YOU 


I  WHO  GIVES  KIDS  YOUR  AGE 

(You  can  mark  more  than  one  answer] 


Did  not 
use 


1-6 

times  a 

year 


1-2 
limes  a 
month 


1-7 
times  a 
week 


A        Older      y„„,     Broth-     p„.      ^^, 

''7  Z  "^  s!4  '"''  ^'--°" 


1  Smoked  cigarettes' 

2  Chewed  tobacco,  snuff? 

3  Drunk  beer'        

4  Drunk  wine  coolers' 

5  Drunk  liquor'         

6  Smoked  marijiuana  (pot)?., 

7  Snitfed  glue,  gas.  etc? 

8  Used  other  drugs'   


D  HOW  MANY  OF  YOUR  FRIENDS 


1  Cigarettes'  

2  Chewing  tobacco, 
snuff'     

3  Beer' 

4  Wine  coolers' 

5  Liquor'      

6  Mariiuana  (pot)'., 

7  Other  drugs' 


J.  WHY  DO  KIDS  YOUR  AGE  START  TO  USE 

[You  can  mark  more  than  one  answer] 


Riverside  School  District  No.  15, 

Lake  City.  AR.  April  28.  1989. 
Hon.  Bill  Alexander, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives.  Washington, 

DC. 
Dear  Representative  Alexander:  I  hearti- 
ly commend  you  for  your  effort  to  try  to 
help  in  the  area  of  drug  and  alcohol  abuse. 
Thanks  for  inviting  me  to  make  suggestions 
on  how  to  help.  I  certainly  wish  I  had  some 
quick  and  certain  cures. 

One  thing  that  would  be  of  little  value  is 
another  required  course  in  school  beyond 
what  we  are  already  doing.  However,  our 
educational  co-op.  The  Crowleys  Ridge 
Coop,  headed  by  Mr.  Jim  Parrish  provided 
some  seminars  for  both  students  and  par- 
ents that  have  helped  in  awareness.  Perhaps 
some  financial  help  in  continuing  this  type 
effort  would  help  some. 

One  thing  that  might  help  would  be  more 
stringent  mandatory  penalties  such  as  loss 
of  drivers  license  or  mandatory  testing  for 
drug  use  prior  to  receiving  or  renewing  a 
drivers  license. 

I  certainly  hope  your  efforts  result  in  a 
drastic  reduction  of  drug  and  alcohol  use  be- 
cause it  has  become  one  of  our  major  prob- 
lems. 

Sincerely. 

Charles  D.  Owens. 

Superin  tenden  L 

Harrisburg  Police  Department, 

Harrisburg.  AR.  April  27.  1989. 
Mr.  Bill  Alexander, 
Congressman,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Alexander:  In  re- 
sponse to  your  letter  regarding  the  strate- 
gies for  the  nation's  war  on  illegal  drugs. 
We,  the  City  of  Harrisburg,  are  faced  with 
the  drug  problem  daily,  as  are  other  cities 
throughout  the  United  States. 

I  have  noticed  that  when  I  teach  a  pro- 
gram at  the  Harrisburg  High  School,  related 
to  drug  abuse,  it  is  very  difficult  for  me  to 
keep  the  attention  of  the  sophomores  thru 
seniors.  They  seem  to  possess  very  little  in- 
terest, since  most  have  seen  or  used  the 
drugs  described  in  the  program. 

In  my  opinion,  we  need  more  education  in 
our  schools  relating  to  drug  and  alcohol 
abuse.  We  need  to  concentrate  on  kindergar- 
ten thru  the  ninth  grade,  with  hopes  of 
stopping  or  slowing  the  problem  in  the 
future. 

We  need  more  strict  penalties  for  the 
pusher  or  dealer,  I  know  this  would  place  a 
burden  on  our  state  and  federal  prisons, 
however,  if  we  need  to  expand  our  present 
facilities  or  build  new  ones.  I  think  this  is 
our  only  option. 

I  feel  as  long  as  we  have  a  demand,  we  will 
have  a  supply.  We  need  to  take  the  demand 
away  and  I  think  the  only  way  is  to  educate 
our  youth,  after  all.  they  are  our  future. 

If  this  office  or  myself  can  ever  be  of  as- 
sistance to  you  in  any  way.  please  feel  free 
to  contact  me  at  any  time. 
Sincerely. 

Larry  K.  Mills. 

Chief  of  Police. 


None         A  lew        A  lot 


Smoke  cigarettes' 

Chew  tobacco,  snuff? 

Drink  beer'        

Drink  wine  coolers' 

Drink  liquor' 


Smoke  mari|iuana  (pot)'... 
Sniff  glue,  gas,  etc '  „. 
Use  other  drugs' 


I   ■,      t^i      Be       Z      Be       (iet     q,^  St.  Francis  County, 

ffi     IZ    .'"L     Z     Z    Z    '"«"  Forrest  City.  AR.  May  1.  1989. 

trends    „^     stars  Hon.  Bill  Alexander, 

United  States  Congress.  Washington.  DC. 

Cigarettes' - Dear  Sir:  I  want  to  thank  you  for  allow- 

,S;:8  ^,                                                    ing  me  the  opportunity  to  express  my  opin- 

terT       •""::::Z:ZZL ion  and  ideas  on  how  to  fight  the  war  on  il- 

Wine  coolefs? legal  drugs,  a  problem  that  concerns  all  of 

Liquor'^ — - ^^^  especially  in  law  enforcement. 

S,     It   is  my   belief  that   this  war  could  be 

(ither  drugs'  fought   more   effectively   from   within.   By 
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this  I  mean  appropriating  monies  and  dis- 
purslng  it  to  both  SUte  and  Local  Law  En- 
forcement agencies,  allowing  them  to  inves- 
tigate drug  trafficking  on  a  local  level  more 
effectively. 

It  is  my  belief  that  if  the  local  demand  for 
drugs  is  diminished  certainly  the  supply  will 
likewise  diminish.  If  each  individual  County 
had  the  means  to  properly  combat  their  ille- 
gal drug  trafficking  it  would  have  a  greater 
Impact  on  a  National  level  than  trying  to 
work  from  our  National  borders  into  the  in- 
terior. 

Sincerely. 

Dave  Parkman. 

Sheriff. 

Osceola  Police  Department. 

Osceola,  AR,  May  1,  1989. 
Hon.  Bill  Alexander. 
House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Bill:  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of 
April  26,  1989.  in  which  you  requested  any 
thoughts  I  might  have  on  a  national  strate- 
gy for  war  on  illegal  drugs. 

A  good  working  relationship  with  other 
law  enforcement  agencies  (county,  state  and 
federal)  has  proven  invaluable  to  this  de- 
partment. Also,  good  communications  and 
exchange  of  information  on  drug  pushers 
and  distributors. 

I  am  most  concerned  about  this  cancer  in 
our  nation  (drugs)  and  feel  that  a  better 
effort  at  sealing  our  borders  against  the 
entry  of  drugs  must  be  done.  That  no  re- 
sources should  be  spared  in  this  endeavor. 

We  have  organized  a  Crime  Stopper  Pro- 
gram where  citizens  can  call  in  tips  on  ille- 
gal drug  activity  or  any  other  crimes.  Re- 
wards are  given  according  to  the  value  of 
the  information.  This  program  has  proven 
to  be  very  successful. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  things  this  depart- 
ment is  doing.  I  hope  this  has  l>een  of  some 
assistance  to  you. 

Thank  you  for  your  support.  Please  call 
on  us  any  time  we  can  be  of  service. 
Sincerely. 

Phil  D.  Johnson.  Jr.. 

Chief  of  Police. 

Sloan-Hendrix 
School  District  No.  45. 
Imboden,  AR,  May  5,  1989. 
Hon.  Bill  Alexander. 

Congress  of  the  United  States,  Washington, 
DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Alexander:  In  re- 
sponse to  your  letter  of  April  26.  1989,  I 
wish  to  pass  along  some  ideas  I  received 
from  a  group  of  students  who  recently  at- 
tended a  drug  awareness  workshop.  I  feel 
the  ideas  have  merit. 

First,  we  who  work  with  kids  know  they 
are  basically  good.  They  do  not  do  things 
without  reason.  Their  involvement  with 
chemical  and  substance  abuse  is  an  attempt 
to  get  needs  met.  Too  often  in  the  rural 
areas  where  we  live,  students  are  bored  due 
to  a  total  absence  of  acceptable,  supervised 
activities.  Young  people  left  to  their  own  de- 
vices will  find  something  to  entertain  them- 
selves. Communities  do  not  have  the  agen- 
cies, personnel  or  programs  to  provide  them 
with  much  needed  leisure-time  activities. 

However,  the  school  is  not  the  place  to 
handle  this  problem.  We  can  help  by  offer- 
ing drug  awareness  in  health  class  and  by 
improving  parenting  skills  in  family  living 
classes,  but  the  problem  of  after-school  lei- 
sure must  be  addressed  by  the  community. 
With  help  from  the  federal  government, 
(immunities  (»uld  develop  recreation  areas, 
such  as  community   youth  centers,   swim- 


ming pools,  and  recreation  areas.  More  im- 
portantly, a  community  could  hire  a  youth 
activity  counselor  to  plan  activities  to  fill 
much  of  the  unsupervised  leisure  time. 

As  important  as  the  money  is.  the  effort 
that  can  be  put  forth  will  go  a  long  way  to 
show  youth  that  they  are  important  and  a 
valuable  part  of  the  communities  in  which 
they  live.  We  need  to  allocate  money  toward 
the  prevention  of  the  problems  .  .  .  after  all. 
we  spend  a  tremendous  amount  on  remedi- 
ation efforts  after  the  damage  has  been 
done. 

I  believe  that  when  we  help  young  people 
feel  valuable  and  "worth  the  effort"  we  put 
forth,  we  will  see  a  decline  in  substance 
abuse.  When  young  people  feel  esteemed 
and  they  are  happy  and  busy,  drugs  will  not 
be  the  attractive  alternative  they  presently 
are. 

Sincerely. 

Larry  E.  Davis. 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  ranking  member,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Conte]. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  is 
progress.  It  is  progress,  painfully  and 
sorely  won,  won  only  because  the 
House  took  on  its  leadership  and  won 
only  because  this  House  stood  up  for 
some  fiscal  discipline. 

This  amendment  cuts  or  offsets  in 
some  manner  $1  billion  of  spending 
originally  in  the  bill.  $1  billion. 

Here  is  the  answer  to  whether  there 
are  things  in  H.R.  2072  that  are  not 
dire  emergencies:  The  first  offer  is  $1 
billion.  Unfortunately,  that  is  not  all 
of  it.  There  is  $821  million  in  addition- 
al drug  funding  that  is  just  as  much  of 
a  puffball  as  the  $1  billion  being 
stripped  today. 

The  striptease  has  just  begun.  I 
hope  the  House  will  not  let  it  stop 
here.  We  need  to  get  it  down  to  bare 
bones. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  another  issue 
that  I  want  to  take  up  with  the  chair- 
man, and  that  is  the  veterans'  money. 
I  am  completely  lost  for  an  explana- 
tion of  why  the  chairman  is  leaving 
the  veterans'  money  in  here  after  we 
passed  a  separate  supplemental,  H.R. 
2402.  last  Thursday.  This,  of  course, 
has  got  to  be  tied  up  with  the  chair- 
man's intentions  on  H.R.  2402. 

Mr.  Chairman,  can  the  chairman  tell 
me  his  intentions  with  respect  to  H.R. 
2402? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  first, 
may  I  say  that  we  have  pending  before 
us  the  Senate  amendment  on  H.R. 
4024,  and  I  will  move  to  bring  it  up, 
and  to  differ  with  the  Senate,  so  they 
can  send  it  to  conference.  I  think  both 
of  these  bills  should  be  before  the 
same  conferees,  H.R.  4024  and  this 
one.  As  the  gentleman  heard  my  argu- 


ment, my  argument  is  we  need  this  bill 
in  order  to  correct  the  other  one. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Reclaiming  my  time, 
Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  understand  it.  the 
gentleman  will  submit  2402? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  I  will  call  up  the 
other  bill,  differ  with  the  Senate  so  we 
can  go  to  conference.  I  hope  that  two 
bills  will  go  to  this  conference  smd  use 
this  to  stand  by  our  rights  in  connec- 
tion with  the  other  one. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Will  the  gentleman 
insist  on  the  House  position.  Mr. 
Chairman? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  The  House  position 
is  registered  by  the  vote  that  we  had, 
and  we  voted  rather  solidly  for  it.  I 
expect  to  stand  by  the  House  position 
on  the  other  bill. 

The  passage  of  this  bill  will 
strengthen  our  hand  in  standing  up  to 
the  other  bill. 

Mr.  CONTE.  We  will  have  two  bills 
then?  We  will  have  this  bill,  and  we 
will  have  2402?  Am  I  right? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  did  not  understand 
the  question  of  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CONTE.  We  will  vote  on  this, 
and  then  we  will  vote  on  the  other  bill, 
2402,  the  minisupplemental  with  just 
the  veterans? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  will  move  that  we 
send  it  back  to  the  Senate  so  that  we 
can  go  to  conference  with  the  Senate 
on  the  other  bill  and  that  both  of 
them  will  be  before  the  same  confer- 
ees at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
was  my  understanding  that  we  were 
going  to  have  an  opportunity  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  to  strip  out  the  so- 
called  Byrd  amendment  and  to  send 
that  bill  back  over  along  with  what- 
ever happens  with  this  2072  bill  here. 
Is  that  not  the  case?  I  thought  that 
was  the  agreement  we  had. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  may 
I  say  in  connection  with  the  other  bill, 
I  expect  to  insist  on  the  House  posi- 
tion. I  repeat,  this  bill  will  help  me  to 
stand  up  to  what  the  House  made  pro- 
vision for  before. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  does  the 
gentleman  intend  to  bring  it  up  here 
today  right  after  this  here,  right  after 
this  bill? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  intend  to  bring  up 
the  other  bill,  insist  on  the  House  posi- 
tion, so  that  we  can  go  to  conference 
on  the  other  bill  as  well  as  this. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Today?  If  we  leave  the 
veterans'  money  in  here,  I  am  pleased 
to  hear  that  we  are  going  to  have  the 
two  bills,  then  we  will  have  this  bill 
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and  then  the  gentleman  will  move  to 
send  the  other  bill  back  to  the  Senate. 

D  1500 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  may 
I  say  to  my  colleague,  with  whom  I 
have  worked  very  closely,  it  is  in  the 
Record  that  on  the  Senate  side  they 
said  they  had  to  take  the  action  that 
they  did  in  order  to  get  the  other 
parts  of  this  bill  passed  through  the 
Senate. 

If  we  send  them  this  bill,  as  modified 
by  my  amendment,  there  will  be  no 
need  for  them  to  have  to  add  the 
other  one.  I  would  not  say  that  they 
gave  me  the  full  facts,  but  the  Record 
does  show  their  purpose  in  limiting 
the  other  bill  was  so  as  to  be  able  to 
include  the  other  programs  that  we 
have  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  CONTE.  The  thing  that  worries 
me  is  that  the  Senate,  I  am  afraid,  is 
going  to  try  to  hold  the  veterans  part 
of  this  bill  hostage.  They  want  an 
excuse  to  load  it  down  with  their  pet 
projects. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  over 
there  already  said  that  he  wanted  to 
put  some  money  in  for  that  radio  tele- 
scope up  in  West  Virginia,  and  he  said 
he  wants  to  put  in  $6  million  for  essen- 
tial air  service. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Personally,  I  expect 
to  insist  on  the  House  position,  and  I 
expect  the  conferees  will  back  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Herman]. 

Mr.  HERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  H.R.  2072,  the  dire 
emergency  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill,  and  with  particular  grati- 
tude and  appreciation  for  the  decision 
of  the  chairman  and  members  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  to  include 
$100  million  for  migration  and  refugee 
assistance.  In  1986,  900  Jews  left  the 
Soviet  Union.  For  1989  we  expect  the 
figure  to  be  over  35,000.  An  unprece- 
dented coalition  which  encompasses 
Congress,  the  executive  branch  and 
democratic  governments  around  the 
world  have  made  basic  human  rights 
for  Soviet  Jews,  including  the  right  to 
emigrate,  a  key  plank  of  the  East-West 
dialog.  Prom  arms  control  to  trade,  we 
have  linked  foreign  policy  decisions  to 
these  fundamental  reforms. 

Under  glasnost  we  are  witnessing 
what  appears  to  be  a  historic  reversal 
in  the  Soviet  attitude  toward  emigra- 
tion. Ironically,  now  it  is  our  own 
country  that  is  responsible  for  the 
continued  suffering  of  newly  released 
Soviet  refugees. 

Last  year,  the  State  Department 
vastly  underestimated  the  number  of 
refugee  slots  we  would  require  in  this 
fiscal  year.  All  of  this  year's  allocation 
has  now  been  used  up  and  in  conse- 
quence the  Immigration  and  Natural- 
ization Service  resorted  to  a  capricious 
and  arbitary  selection  process— which 
last  month  saw  a  denial  rate  of  almost 


40  percent.  We  also  have  to  note  that 
as  more  refugees  pour  into  Italy,  the 
backlog  grows  and  the  misery  in- 
creases. In  human  terms,  families  are 
being  torn  apart  as  parents  but  not 
children,  sisters  but  not  brothers  are 
granted  refugee  status  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  begins  the 
process  of  solving  the  current  crisis; 
$85  million  in  this  supplemental  will 
channel  resources  to  the  private  relief 
agencies  now  providing  food  and  shel- 
ter to  East  bloc  refugees  in  Europe; 
$75  million  of  that  amount  has  been 
earmarked  specifically  for  Soviet  refu- 
gees. In  addition,  these  funds  together 
with  others  already  appropriated  for 
fiscal  1990,  will  provide  an  additional 
24,500  refugee  slots.  Also  provided  are 
funds  to  cover  transportation  costs  to 
this  country  as  these  refugees  begin 
the  process  of  rebuilding  their  lives. 

Hut  it  is  only  a  beginning.  Congress 
also  needs  to  accept  its  responsibility 
in  providing  Federal  funding  for  do- 
mestic resettlement  of  these  refugees 
as  envisaged  under  the  Refugee  Act. 
The  act  was  specifically  intended  to 
hold  the  States  and  local  governments 
harmless  for  the  foreign  policy  deci- 
sions of  the  Federal  Government. 
Without  this  provision  we  are  inviting 
States  and  cities  to  hang  out  a  shin- 
gle—"refugees  not  welcome  here." 
This  would  be  the  devastating  conse- 
quence of  failing  to  provide  domestic 
resettlement  funds  that  would  mark  a 
dramatic  departure  from  our  own  tra- 
dition of  acceptance  for  refugees  and 
asylees  and  a  failure  of  our  own  for- 
eign policy.  One  of  the  key  tenets  of 
Democracy  is  the  right  to  live  and 
move  freely  anywhere  within  a  coun- 
try's borders.  We  could  never  tolerate 
or  allow  a  situation  that  denied  that 
right  to  any  individual  or  family  resid- 
ing in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  to  ensure 
that  once  these  refugees  reach  our 
shores  we  provide  them  with  the  lan- 
guage training  and  job  skills  they  re- 
quire to  become  fully  contributing  citi- 
zens and  that  we  do  so  at  the  Federal 
level.  There  are  basic  rights  at  stake 
here  and  it  is  the  job  of  Congress  to 
ensure  that  they  are  upheld.  I  there- 
fore hope  that  the  Senate  will  see  fit 
to  include  funding  for  domestic  reset- 
tlement of  these  refugees,  the  impor- 
tance of  which  is  recognized  in  the 
report  accompanying  this  legislation. 

To  conclude,  Mr.  Chairman,  with 
this  bill,  we  provide  the  means  to  re- 
lieve at  least  part  of  the  suffering  en- 
gendered by  the  current  crisis.  Our 
challenge  ahead  is  to  foster  and  build 
a  new  consensus  both  in  Congress  and 
across  the  country. 

In  forging  that  new  consensus  we 
have  to  make  clear  that  an  enlight- 
ened and  generous  approach  to  this 
issue  is  not  only  humanitarian,  it  is  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  United  States 
and  its  citizens.  These  refugees  bring 


with  them  a  vitality  and  will  to  suc- 
ceed that  strengthen  and  expand  our 
own  economic  base.  That  means  new 
and  better  jobs  for  our  domestic  work 
force  and  ensures  that  we  continue  at 
the  vanguard  of  scientific,  cultural, 
and  industrial  progress. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Rhode  Island,  [Ms.  Schneider]. 

Ms.  SCHNEIDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi. One  of  my  reasons  for  doing  so 
is  the  fact  that  the  amendment  would 
remove  from  the  supplemental  fund- 
ing $32.2  million  for  the  National 
Weather  Service.  That  was  requested 
by  the  administration.  Striking  this 
funding  I  believe  would  imperil  the 
public's  safety  and  overturn  an  agree- 
ment between  the  administration  and 
many  concerned  Members  of  this 
body.  Third,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  it  is  not  necessary  from  a  budget- 
ary point  of  view. 

First  of  all,  the  National  Weather 
Service  is  vital  to  public  safety.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  weather  stations 
that  are  at  our  airports  are  especially 
vital.  The  National  Transportation 
Safety  Board  estimates  that  over  a 
third  of  all  fatal  air  carrier  crashes  are 
weather  related,  and  every  year  we  see 
severe  weather  that  kills  hundreds  of 
people  and  it  costs  millions  of  dollars 
in  damage. 

We  held  hearings  before  my  Com- 
mittee on  Science,  Space  and  Technol- 
ogy which  documented  the  importance 
of  adequate  weather  coverage  to  pre- 
dicting an  providing  warning  about 
severe  storms. 

The  second  point  is  that  the  supple- 
mental funding  fulfills  a  pledge  from 
the  administration.  Earlier  this  year 
the  administration  was  considering 
eliminating  numerous  weather  sta- 
tions around  the  country,  but  after 
Members  of  Congress  pointed  out  that 
these  closures  would  cause  great 
damage,  the  administration  pledged  to 
keep  these  stations  open  at  least  in 
fiscal  1989  and  1990. 

This  money  in  the  supplemental  is 
necessary  to  help  the  administration 
keep  its  promise  on  these  programs. 

Third,  when  we  look  at  the  econom- 
ics and  the  cost  benefit  analysis,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  strike  this  funding 
for  budgetary  reasons.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  has  discovered 
that  a  certain  account  will  have  unex- 
pected positive  balances  at  the  end  of 
this  year,  and  this  account,  the  EDA 
revolving  loan  fund,  provides  liability 
coverage  in  the  event  of  a  loan  default. 
Currently,  however,  this  fund  has  $39 
million  more  than  all  of  the  outstand- 
ing loans  for  this  year.  Therefore,  the 
administration's  request  for  supple- 
mental funding  of  $32.2  million  for  the 
Weather  Service,  another  program 
within  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
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could  be  provided  for  through  a  trans- 
fer of  this  account  or  any  other  ac- 
count where  we  might  find  some  addi- 
tional funding.  The  Department  of 
Commerce  supports  this  transfer  as  a 
way  of  providing  this  money. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  oppose 
this  amendment  as  needlessly  harmful 
to  these  valuable  programs,  and  I  urge 
the  rejection  of  it. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  AkakaI. 

Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  engage  my 
good  friend,  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Commerce,  Justice, 
State,  and  the  Judiciary,  in  a  colloquy. 

First.  I  want  to  commend  Chairman 
Smith  for  his  steadfast  support  for  a 
program  that  is  of  special  importance 
to  many  Members  of  the  House,  the 
civil  liberties  public  education  fund. 
You  took  the  bold  step  of  including 
$250  million  in  the  original  version  of 
H.R.  2072.  together  with  the  necessary 
administrative  moneys  to  operate  this 
program.  More  than  anyone,  you  rec- 
ognize that  the  payments  required 
under  Public  Law  100-383  are  an  obli- 
gation of  the  Federal  Government 
that  must  be  satisfied  through  appro- 
priations. 

Obviously,  the  Members  of  the 
House  who  supported  this  legislation 
are  deeply  disappointed  that  the  com- 
mittee amendment  strikes  funds  con- 
tained in  the  bill  for  redress  payments 
and  administrative  costs.  Striking 
these  funds  from  the  bill  does  not 
alter  the  legal  requirement  to  pay  re- 
dress. It  only  delays  the  day  when  this 
obligation  must  be  paid. 

Mr.  Chairman,  funds  are  urgently 
needed  in  fiscal  year  1989  to  cover  the 
tremendous  responsibility  that  the 
Office  of  Redress  Administration  faces 
in  light  of  the  statutory  requirements 
and  deadlines  contained  in  Public  Law 
100-383.  On  this  there  is  no  disagree- 
ment. 

The  administration's  own  budget 
contained  a  request  for  a  supplemen- 
tal to  pay  for  the  administration  of 
this  program  and  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  has  permitted 
the  Justice  Department  to  spend 
funds  at  the  higher  rate  assumed  by 
their  supplemental  request. 

As  this  bill  advances  through  the 
Senate  and  to  conference,  I  hope  that 
funds  will  be  restored  to  cover  the 
costs  of  administering  this  program. 
These  funds  are  urgently  needed  and  I 
urge  you  to  include  these  funds  in  the 
conference  agreement. 

I  will  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  for  a  response. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AKAKA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  agree  with  what  the  gentleman  said. 


The  law  was  passed  here  by  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  House  and 
Senate.  If  the  overwhelming  majority 
did  not  want  to  fund  the  law.  they 
should  not  have  voted  for  it. 

Now  we  have  an  administration  re- 
quest for  insufficient  funds  even  to  ad- 
minister the  law,  and  for  no  money  in 
fiscal  year  1989  to  start  the  payments 
to  the  eligible  beneficiaries. 

D  1510 

So  I  agree  with  what  the  gentleman 
says.  However,  we  included  that 
money  in  the  supplemental  as  report- 
ed by  the  committee  and  a  vote 
against  the  Foley  amendment  which 
offset  the  additional  discretionary 
spending  by  an  across-the-board  cut 
was,  among  other  things,  a  vote 
against  funding  this  program. 

So  we  had  to  take  those  programs 
out  of  the  bill.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man that  certainly  the  administrative 
funds  of  $2.1  million  are  badly  needed, 
and  in  some  way  or  other,  I  am  assum- 
ing that  we  can,  if  we  get  to  confer- 
ence, find  some  way  to  fund  that  item. 

I  do  not  see  how  we  can  fund  pay- 
ments to  the  beneficiaries  under  this 
bill  as  it  comes  out  of  the  House.  How- 
ever, we  will  do  the  best  we  can.  I  am 
for  what  the  gentleman  says. 

Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  Chairman,  second, 
I  point  out  that  because  the  commit- 
tee amendment  strikes  the  $250  mil- 
lion for  redress  payments,  we  are  fail- 
ing to  meet  our  obligations  under  the 
legislation  passed  last  year. 

My  concern  is  that  former  internees 
are  dying  at  a  rate  of  200  per  month. 
Everyone  recognizes  that  sufficient 
funds  should  be  appropriated  in  fiscal 
year  1990  to  pay  those  70  years  of  age 
or  older. 

Because  the  committee  amendment 
eliminates  $250  million  for  the  civil 
liberties  public  education  fund,  far 
greater  emphasis  must  now  be  given  to 
the  fiscal  year  1990  appropriations 
process.  I  know  that  markup  of  your 
bill  is  some  weeks  away.  I  also  know 
that  the  subcommittee  chairmen  have 
not  yet  agreed  upon  section  302(b) 
budget  allocations. 

However,  as  the  fiscal  year  1990  ap- 
propriations process  advances,  I  urge 
you  to  make  certain  that  sufficient 
funds  are  available  to  meet  our  legal 
and  moral  obligations  under  the  law. 
We  must  pay  those  70  years  of  age  and 
older  in  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

I  urge  the  subcommittee  chairman 
to  provide  sufficient  funds  in  your 
fiscal  year  1990  bill  to  cover  payments 
for  those  age  70  and  older. 

I  think  the  chairman  has  been  doing 
this.  We  certainly  appreciate  what  he 
has  been  doing  to  try  to  help. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AKAKA.  I  yield  to  the  subcom- 
mittee chairman. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  do  my  best. 
Again,  I  emphasize  we  need  to  pass 
this  bill  in  the  House  and  get  to  con- 
ference before  we  can  do  anything  on 
this  matter. 

Mr.  AKAKA.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much  for  his  response  and  thank 
the  chairman  of  the  full  committee 
for  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  regret  that  strik- 
ing the  $250  million  out  is  in  this  bill, 
but  we  know  that  it  is  something  that 
has  to  be  done. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not  clear  that 
this  is  something  that  needs  to  be 
done.  I  think  It  Is  a  political  judgment 
or  call  on  the  part  of  the  chairman 
and  others  to  move  in  this  direction. 

As  I  pointed  out  In  my  Introductory 
remarks,  I  think  that  much  of  the  sug- 
gested savings.  In  this  bill,  for  exam- 
ple, the  $250  million  for  the  Japanese 
Internees,  or  the  flreflghtlng  funds 
that  are  not  being  spent,  really  repre- 
sent a  false  type  of  saving.  That  Is.  the 
commitments  are  there,  they  have  to 
be  kept,  and  they  are  going  to  be 
tougher  to  meet  or  as  difficult  to  meet 
In  1990  as  they  are  In  1989. 

The  fact  Is  that  with  regard  to  the 
McKlnney  homeless  funding,  $138  mil- 
lion will  be  denied  by  this  measure.  I 
understand  that  the  chairman  ex- 
cluded the  $15  million  in  FEMA 
money.  Those  are  Important  dollars 
and  I  appreciate  that  he  has  dealt 
with  that.  But  It  will  not  fund  $30  mil- 
lion for  homeless  veterans.  We  want  to 
take  care  of  the  veterans'  health  prob- 
lems, but  we  should  also  take  care  of 
those  veterans  on  the  streets  who  do 
not  even  have  shelter. 

We  should  be  taking  care  of  others. 

There  Is  some  misunderstanding 
about  the  McKlnney  Act.  It  Is  not 
principally  a  shelter  program.  Some  of 
the  dollars  go  for  shelter,  but  much  of 
It  goes  for  transitional  housing,  for 
medical  care,  for  counseling,  for  edu- 
cation and  training  programs  that  are 
necessary  for  people  who  have  fallen 
Into  the  plight  of  being  homeless. 

These  are  very  Important  programs. 
They  are  very  Important  dollars.  They 
are  needed  now. 

Funds  are  needed  urgently  at  this 
time.  As  I  said.  If  there  are  urgent 
needs,  these  programs  should  certain- 
ly be  among  them. 

Earlier  In  the  debate,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  noted  that  the  distinguished  ranking 
minority  member  on  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  commented  on  the 
fact  that  the  budget  is  out  of  sync  by 
some  $20  or  $25  billion.  It  Is  not  be- 
cause of  these  programs  that  It  Is  out 
of  sync.  It  may  be  that  the  inflation 
rate  or  the  debt  anticipated  were  fore- 
casted Incorrectly. 

It  may  be  the  Interest  payments  on 
the  total  national  debt  were  forecast 
wrong.  It  may  be  other  economic  fac- 
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tors that  have  contributed  to  the  un- 
doing of  the  18-month-old  budget  doc- 
ument that  is  in  error. 

But  the  fact  is  that  the  House 
passed  and  authorized  programs,  pro- 
grams with  modest  needs,  but  impor- 
tant, very  important  to  the  poor  or  mi- 
norities in  our  society.  When  we 
passed  and  hailed  the  McKinney  Act 
we  made  some  promises  and  commit- 
ments, the  same  as  we  did  when  we 
passed  the  legislation  dealing  with  the 
Japanese  internees  or  with  the  various 
programs  that  exacted  a  certain 
stumpage  fee  to  be  paid  to  the  Knut- 
son-Vandenberg  fund  for  firefighting 
and  for  fire  suppression. 

We  made  important  commitments  in 
these  instances. 

Congress  meant  what  it  said  when 
we  passed  those  laws.  I  do  not  think 
they  were  hollow  promises.  But  I 
think  the  chairman  is  asking  us  to  cut 
these  programs  out  because  politically 
we  cannot  muster  the  will  to  face  up 
to  what  the  real  needs  of  this  Nation 
are,  including  programs  to  help  the 
poorest  of  the  poor. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  I  do  not 
agree  with  the  current  scenario.  In 
fact,  these  programs  that  I  talked 
about  that  are  being  cut  out,  programs 
dealing  with  weather  information,  for 
example,  are  not  some  sort  of  pork- 
barrel  programs  that  we  can  eliminate 
without  impacting  significantly  the 
people  we  represent.  They  are  real 
programs  that  affect  real  people  and  I 
think  do  fall  under  that  category  of 
urgent  need. 

I  would  ask  my  colleagues  on  this 
floor  to  reject  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  distinguished  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Whitten],  and  continue  to  fight  to 
fulfill  the  promise  of  the  basic  laws 
that  we  have  held  out  as  needed  so  ur- 
gently by  our  strong  authorization 
action  in  the  past  Congress. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Vento]  has  expired. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say  to  my  col- 
league from  Minnesota  that  this  is  a 
supplemental  bill  and  it  is  limited  to 
dire  emergencies  except  in  those  cases 
where  we  have  offsets,  to  correct 
errors,  and  a  few  things  of  that 
nature. 

We  all  would  like  more  for  many 
things.  But  insofar  as  the  homeless 
are  concerned.  I  initiated  this  in  my 
investigation  some  time  ago  having  to 
do  with  Tunica,  MS.  but  had  them 
look  into  the  situation  over  the  whole 
Nation.  There  remains  $88  million 
here  plus  $15  million  for  FEMA. 

Within  the  limits  under  which  we 
operated,  we  did  the  very  best  we 
could. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  2072  as 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
includes    a    supplemental    appropriation    of 


318,285,000  for  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  for  fiscal  year  1 989. 

The  committee  report  notes  the  dire  need 
for  additional  enforcement  resources  and  the 
backlog  of  pending  matters  under  the  Public 
Utility  Holding  Company  Act  of  1935.  It  directs 
the  Commission  to  address  this  problem  im- 
mediately and  allocate  an  appropriate  level  of 
resources  from  this  supplemental  to  hire  suffi- 
cient additional  staff. 

I  applaud  and  fully  support  the  additional 
funding.  I  strongly  oppose  the  Whitten  amend- 
ment inasmuch  as  it  strikes  the  $18  million 
supplemental. 

This  amendment  will  not  hurt  the  SEC.  It 
will  do  great  harm  to  the  American  public. 
After  a  3-year  investigation,  the  SEC  voted  to 
take  no  enforcement  action  in  the  matter  of 
the  $2.25  billion  default  on  WPPSS  municipal 
bonds  due  to  inadequate  staff  resources.  The 
SEC  is  also  losing  the  war  against  penny 
stock  fraud  because  of  inadequate  staff  re- 
sources. What  are  we  doing  to  this  country? 
The  SEC  does  not  contribute  to  the  national 
budget  deficit  problem  in  any  way.  Every  year, 
it  collects  registration,  transaction,  and  other 
fees  which  go  to  the  U.S.  Treasury.  Last  year, 
it  collected  $2.50  for  every  dollar  it  was  appro- 
priated. This  $18  million  has  been  offset  many 
times  over. 

Let's  look  at  the  record  of  SEC  enforce- 
ment,   inspection,    and    examination    activity 
during  the  10-year  period  1977  through  1987; 
The   number   of   broker-dealers   registered 
with  the  SEC  more  than  doubled. 

The  number  of  registered  representatives 
associated  with  these  broker-dealers  more 
than  quadrupled. 

The  number  of  investment  advisers  regis- 
tered more  than  tripled. 

The  assets  of  investment  companies  regis- 
tered increased  over  1 4-fold. 

The  number  of  annual  reports  filed  by  pub- 
licly held  companies  increased  by  26  percent. 
The  number  of  tender  offers  filed  with  the 
SEC  quadrupled. 

The  number  of  registration  statements  for 
public  offerings  filed  with  the  SEC  more  than 
doubled. 

In  1977,  the  SEC  instituted  308  enforce- 
ment actions  and  administrative  proceedings 
against  715  persons,  as  compared  to  only  290 
such  actions  against  only  376  persons  in 
1987. 

In  1977,  the  Commission  staff  conducted  a 
full  review  of  85  percent  of  all  registration 
statements  for  public  offerings  of  securities, 
whether  they  involved  initial  of  repeat  offer- 
ings; in  1987,  only  23  percent  or  repeat  offer- 
ings were  reviewed  and  21  percent  were  mon- 
itored; 20  percent  of  the  initial  offerings  were 
not  even  reviewed. 

In  1977,  66  percent  of  the  annual  reports 
and  50  percent  of  other  reports  filed  by  public- 
ly held  companies  were  fully  examined  and 
the  rest  were  given  abbreviated  review.  By 
1987,  only  16  percent  of  the  annual  reports 
were  reviewed  or  even  monitored,  and  only  24 
percent  of  other  reports  received  any  such  at- 
tention. 

By  1987,  the  Commission  also  continued  to 
fall  behind  in  investment  company  and  invest- 
ment adviser  inspections;  only  22  percent  of 
investment  companies  were  inspected  in  that 
year. 


The  1987  inspection  rates  for  investment 
advisers  were  far  lower.  Only  8  percent  of  the 
registered  advisers  were  inspected  in  that 
year,  representing  an  inspection  cycle  of  once 
every  1 2  years. 

On  May  15,  1989,  the  chairman  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Council  of  the  Securities  Law  Commit- 
tee of  the  Federal  Bar  Association  wrote  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce 
pleading  for  larger  SEC  appropriations.  The 
members  of  this  group  represent  clients 
before  the  SEC  and  defend  people  accused 
of  violating  the  Federal  securities  laws.  Their 
words  thus  present  a  particularty  striking  con- 
demnation of  what  we  are  being  asked  to  vote 
for  today  in  the  Whitten  amendment: 

The  inability  of  the  Commissions  enforce- 
ment inspection  and  examination  programs 
to  keep  pace  with  industry  growth  has  had 
serious  effects  on  investor  confidence  in  the 
securities  markets.  The  SEC  functions  as 
the  "cop  on  the  beat"  for  those  markets.  Its 
enforcement  compliance  presence  remains 
visible  only  through  continuous  and  thor- 
oughgoing programs  of  staff  inspection  of 
industry  operations  and  examination  of  dis- 
closure documents  required  to  be  filed  with 
the  Commission.  Moreover,  respect  for  the 
Federal  securities  laws  requires  that  en- 
forcement actions  must  be  regularly 
brought,  not  only  for  the  flagrant  violations 
that  capture  the  front  pages,  but  also  for 
the  more  routine  violations  of  the  securities 
laws. 

The  absence  of  a  strong  SEC  "cop  on  the 
beat"  presence  in  recent  years  accounts,  we 
believe,  at  least  in  part,  for  the  serious  insid- 
er trading,  parking  and  other  enforcement 
problems  that  have  afflicted  a  prominent 
part  of  the  securities  Industry.  Repetition  of 
these  episodes  can  only  be  avoided  by  pro- 
viding the  SEC  with  substantially  greater 
resources. 

The  Whitten  amendment  is  a  bad  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  today  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  2072,  the  dire  emergency  sup- 
plemental appropriations,  fiscal  1989. 

As  a  ranking  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  I  fully  recognize  the  necessity  for 
the  projects  included  in  this  bill.  For  instance, 
this  bill  provides  payments  for  low-income 
housing  projects.  It  provides  assistance  for 
foster  care  and  adoptions,  and  for  new  inter- 
national peacekeeping  activities  and  oper- 
ations. However,  I  also  fully  recognize  the 
constraints  under  which  we  have  to  operate 
due  to  the  budget  woes  of  this  Nation.  In  my 
opinion,  this  bill  contains  appropriations  which 
many  Americans  will  appreciate,  not  because 
of  greed,  but  because  of  need. 

I  must  also  point  out  that  this  bill  has  a  pro- 
vision which  I  introduced  that  is  critical  to 
American  Indian  elders.  As  you  know,  Native 
American  peoples  of  this  Nation  have  a  long 
history  of  suffering.  American  Indian  elders 
suffer,  too.  Even  though  the  Older  Americans 
Act  was  legislated  to  help  all  older  Americans, 
the  Indian  elders  fell  through  the  gaps  created 
in  the  aging  network.  This  necessitated  the 
creation  of  title  VI— Grants  to  Indian  Tribes  in 
the  Older  Americans  Act.  This  title  was  intend- 
ed to  provide  nutrition  and  supportive  services 
to  Indian  tribes,  similar  to  those  services  pro- 
vided by  title  III— Grants  to  States  and  Com- 
munity Programs.  However,  it  has  fallen  short 
of  its  intended  purpose  due  to  funding  difficul- 
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ties.  I  introduced  report  lar\guage  which  would 
prevent  Indian  elders  from  receiving  cutbacks 
of  up  to  50  percent  in  essential  meals  and 
supportive  services  programs.  This  language 
provides  for  reprogramming  $3.3  million  in 
fiscal  year  1989  unexpended  Older  Americans 
Act  funds  to  cover  the  shortfall  in  title  VI.  This 
action  will  have  the  added  t)enefit  of  triggering 
marxJated  funding  for  similar  programs  for 
Native  Hawaiian  elders.  To  the  Appropriations 
Committee's  credit,  it  has  accomplished  this 
action  with  totally  revenue-neutral  report  lan- 
guage. It  is  truly  unfortunate  that  the  Adminis- 
tration did  not  come  forward  to  request  the 
additional  funding  needed  to  keep  the  Indian 
tribes  from  competing  with  each  other  in  their 
efforts  to  serve  tfieir  elders. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  House  to  sup- 
port this  action  on  behalf  of  older  Indians  and 
Native  Hawaiians  who  have  traditionally  been 
underserved  by  the  usual  channels  in  the 
aging  network.  Support  the  dire  emergency 
supplemental  appropriations  for  fiscal  1 989. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  delib- 
erate tfie  emergency  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill,  I  wish  to  call  to  my  colleagues'  at- 
tention a  program  which  is  not  in  H.R.  2072, 
but  whose  fate— and  thereby  the  economic 
development  hopes  of  many  communities— is 
vitally  affected  by  it. 

I  speak  of  the  Essential  Air  Sen/ice  [EAS] 
Program,  which  ensures  air  service  to  many 
smaller  communities  across  the  country,  com- 
munities which  would  otherwise  be  cut  off 
from  ready  access  to  the  Nation's  transporta- 
tion corridors. 

EAS  suffered  a  S6.6  million  shortfall  in  the 
fiscal  year  1 989  appropriations  act. 

H.R.  2072  includes  no  supplemental  funding 
for  the  program. 

Without  supplemental  funding,  the  Essential 
Air  Service  Program  will  come  to  an  abrupt 
halt  in  July.  Once  subsidies  and  service  are 
terminated,  they  may  be  difficult  if  not  impos- 
sible to  resume. 

Our  only  hope  remains,  therefore,  that  the 
Senate  will  provide  the  $6.6  million  shortfall. 
and  that  the  House  will  accept  this  in  confer- 
ence. 

Lest  tfiere  be  any  doubt,  a  $6.6  million 
shortfall  does  exist,  and  unless  Essential  Air 
Service  is  included  in  the  supplemental  appro- 
priations bill  sent  to  the  President's  desk,  the 
following  141  communities  in  42  States  and 
territories  will  lose  their  essential  air  service  in 
July: 

EssEirriAL  Air  Sekvice— Subsidized 
CoMirnNiTiES 

COMMUNITY 

Alaska:  Atka.  Boswell  Bay,  Cape  Yaka- 
taga.  Central.  Chisana.  Circle,  Cordova, 
GusUvus,  Icy  Bay.  Ivanoff  Bay.  May  Creek, 
McCarthy,  Nlkolski,  Nyac,  Perryville.  Pe- 
tersburg. Port  Helden.  Sand  Point,  Seward. 
St.  George.  Wrangell.  YakuUt.  19  Kodiak 
Island  Points. 

Alabama:  Anniston.  Gadsden. 

Arizona:  Kingman,  Page  Winslow. 

Arkansas:  Camden.  El  Dorado.  Harrison. 
Hot  Springs.  Joneslwro. 

California:  Blythe.  Crescent  City.  Merced. 

Colorado:  Alamosa,  Cortez.  Lamar. 

Georgia:  Athens,  Moultrie/ThomasviUe. 

Illinois:  Mt.  Vernon.  Sterling/Rock  Palls. 

Indiana:  Elkhart.  Kokoma/Logansport/ 
Peru.  Terre  Haute. 

Iowa:  Clinton.  Ottumwa. 


Kansas:  Dodge  City,  Garden  City.  Good- 
land,  Great  Bend,  Hays,  Hutchinson.  Inde- 
pendence/Parsons/Coffeyville.  Liberal/ 

Guymon. 

Kentucky:  Owensburo. 

Maine:  Lewiston/Auburn. 

Massachusetts:  New  Bedford. 

Michigan:  Alpena.  Battle  Creek.  Benton 
Harbor/St.  Joseph.  Iron  Mountain.  Iron- 
wood,  Jackson,  Manistee,  Menominee/Mar- 
inette, Sault  Sie.  Marie. 

Minnesota:  Fairmont.  Mankato.  Wor- 
thington. 

Missouri:  Ft.  Leonard  Wood,  Kirksville. 

Montana:  Glasgow,  Glendive,  Havre, 
Lewistown.  Miles  City.  Sidney.  Wolf  Point. 

Nebraska:  Alliance.  Chadron.  Columbus. 
Grand  Island,  Hastings,  Kearney,  McCook, 
Norfolk,  North  Platte.  Scottsbluff.  Sidney. 

Nevada:  Ely. 

New  Hampshire:  Laconia. 

New  Jersey:  Cape  May. 

New  Mexico:  Alamogordo.  Clovis.  Hobbs. 
Santa  Fe.  Silver  City/Hurley/Deming. 

New  York:  Massena.  Ogdensburg.  Platts- 
burgh.  Saranac  Lake.  Watertown. 

North  Carolina:  Rocky  Mount/Wilson, 
Winston-Salem. 

North  Dakota:  Devils  Lake.  Jamestown. 
Williston. 

Northern  Marianas:  Rota. 

Ohio:  Mansfield. 

Oklahoma:  Enid.  McAlester.  Ponca  City. 

Oregon:  Salem. 

Pennsylvania:  Franklin/Oil  City. 

Puerto  Rico:  Ponce. 

South  Dakota:  Brookings.  Huron.  Mitch- 
ell. Pierre.  Yankton. 

Tennessee:  Clarksville/Ft.  Campbell.  Hop- 
kinsville. 

Texas:  Brownwood.  Paris.  Temple. 

Utah:  Cedar  City.  Moab.  Vernal. 

Vermont:  Montpelier. 

Virginia:  Danville.  Hot  Springs. 

Washington:  Moses  Lake/Ephrata. 

West  Virginia:  Beckley.  Princeton/Blue- 
field.  Clarksburg/Fairmont.  Elkins.  Morgan- 
town. 

Wisconsin:  Beloit/Janesville,  Manitowac. 

Wyoming:  Worland. 

Mr.  Chairman,  each  Member  will  obviously 
make  up  his  or  her  own  mind  on  how  to  vote 
on  H.R.  2072;  however,  I  did  want  to  point  out 
the  need  for  a  supplemental  appropriations  bill 
on  this  side,  to  give  the  Senate  a  chance  to 
add  EAS  funding  on  their  side. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  all  the  Members  to  know  what  is  involved 
in  the  committee  amendment  concerning  the 
programs  in  title  II  of  the  bill  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Commerce,  Justice,  and  State  Sub- 
committee which  I  chair.  Therefore,  I  offer  the 
following  statement  concerning  these  matters: 

TITLE  II— URGENT  SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATIONS 

Chapter  I— Subcommittee  on  Commerce, 
Justice.  State,  the  Judiciary,  and  Related 
Agencies 

Department  of  Commerce 

NATIONAL  oceanic  AND  ATOMOSPHERIC 
ADMINISTRATION 

Operations,  research,  and  facilities 
The  Committee  amendment  deletes  a  sup- 
plemental appropriation  of  $32,200,000  for 
NOAA's  Operations,  Research  and  Facilities 
Account  for  FY  1989.  which  would  have  pro- 
vided funds  for  the  geostationary  satellite 
(GOES)  program  and  to  alleviate  National 
Weather  Service  shortfalls. 


Department  of  Justice 

legal  activities 

Salaries  and  expenses,  general  legal 
activities 

The  Committee  amendment  deletes  a  sup- 
plemental appropriation  of  $7,700,000  for 
General  Legal  Activities  which  would  have 
provided  funds  to  handle  the  prosecution  of 
financial  institution  fraud  cases  and  for  ad- 
ministrative expenses  to  implement  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Civil  Liberties  Act  of  1988 
(Public  Law  100-383).  $6,400,000  is  required 
in  order  for  the  Department  to  expeditious- 
ly process  redress  payments. 

Although  the  Committee  was  forced  to 
delete  funding  for  redress  administration 
due  to  the  failure  of  floor  action  on  April  26 
to  support  it.  the  Committee  expects  the 
Department  to  continue  to  expeditiously 
process  payments  within  available  re- 
sources. The  Committee  expects  the  Depart- 
ment to  begin  making  payments  subject  to 
appropriations,  as  soon  as  recipients  have 
been  validated,  in  as  expeditious  a  manner 
as  possible  with  priority  going  to  the  eldest 
of  those  recipients  who  have  been  validated. 

Salaries  and  expenses.  United  States 
attorneys 
The  Committee  amendment  deletes  a  sup- 
plemental appropriation  of  $12,476,000  for 
the  U.S.  Attorneys  which  would  have  pro- 
vided additional  funds  to  investigate,  audit, 
and  prosecute  financial  institution  fraud. 

Ctini  lH>erties  public  education  fund 
The  Committee  amendment  deletes  a  sup- 
plemental appropriation  of  $250,000,000  for 
payments  authorized  under  the  Civil  Liber- 
ties Act  of  1988  (Public  Law  100-383). 

Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
The  Committee  amendment  deletes  a  sup- 
plemental appropriation  of  $23,010,000  for 
the  FBI  which  would  have  provided  funds 
to  investigate,  audit  and  prosecute  financial 
institution  fraud. 

The  Judiciary 

SUPREME  court 

The  Committee  recognizes  that  the  Sup- 
preme  Court  may  amend  its  rule  to  allow  it 
to  retain  amounts  received  in  connection 
with  attorney  admissions  to  the  Supreme 
Court  Bar  as  non-appropriated  funds  for 
the  benefit  of  the  bench  and  the  Supreme 
Court  Bar,  and  related  purposes. 

COURTS  OF  APPEALS,  DISTRICT  COURTS  AND 
OTHER  JUDICIAL  SERVICES 

Salaries  and  expenses 
The  Committee  amendment  deletes  a  sup- 
plemental appropriation  of  $29,000,000  for 
the  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Courts  of 
Appeals,  District  Courts  and  Other  Judicial 
Services  which  would  have  provided  funds 
requested  to  implement  the  sentencing 
guidelines. 

Defender  services 
The  Committee  amendment  deletes  a  sup- 
plemental appropriation  of  $6,750,000  for 
defender  services  which  would  have  provid- 
ed funds  requested  to  implement  the  sen- 
tencing guidelines. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
COURTS 

Salaries  and  expenses 
The  Committee  amendment  deletes  a  sup- 
plemental appropriation  of  $50,000  for  the 
Administrative  Office  which  would  have 
provided  funds  to  implement  the  sentencing 
guidelines. 
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FEDERAL  JUDICIAL  CENTER 

Salaries  and  expenses 
The  Committee  amendment  deletes  a  sup- 
plemental appropriation  of  $440,000  for  the 
Federal  Judicial  Center  which  would  have 
provided  funds  to  Implement  the  sentencing 
guidelines. 

Related  Agencies 
federal  communications  commission 
Salaries  and  expenses 
The  FY  1987  Appropriation  Act  (P.L.  99- 
88)  included  a  provision  for  the  FCC  to  relo- 
cate iU  Ft.  Lauderdale.  Florida  Monitoring 
Station  within  the  State  of  Florida.  Pro- 
ceeds from  the  sale  of  the  existing  site,  not 
to  exceed  $5  million  was  to  be  used  to  cover 
all  costs  of  the  relocation.  Sales  proceeds  in 
excess  of  this  amount,  less  costs  associated 
with  the  sale  of  the  property  were  to  be  de- 
posited Into  the  general  fund  of  the  Treas- 
ury. The  FY  1989  Appropriations  Act  (P.L. 
100-459)  extended  the  PCC's  authority  to 
complete  the  relocation  through  FY  1989. 

The  property  sold  for  $4.3  million  and  the 
cost  of  relocation  totalled  $3.9  million,  leav- 
ing a  balance  of  $400,000.  Rather  than 
return  these  funds,  which  were  scored  in 
the  FY  1989  budget  process,  to  the  Treas- 
ury, the  Committee  amendment  includes 
language  to  offset  the  PCC's  personnel  com- 
pensation deficit  to  avoid  furlough  days  for 
all  employees. 

SECURITIES  AND  EXCHANGE  COMMISSION 

The  Committee  amendment  deletes  a  sup- 
plemental appropriation  of  $18,285,000  for 
the  SEC,  which  would  have  restored  funds 
requested,  but  not  appropriated,  for  en- 
forcement activities. 

General  Provisions 

SEC  102 

The  Committee  amendment  adds  lan- 
guage which  will  allow  the  Federal  Courts 
to  transfer  unobligated  balances  from  the 
Defender  Services  appropriation  to  other 
court  appropriations  in  order  to  handle  any 
uncontrollable  funding  shortfalls  which 
may  occur  in  fiscal  year  1989. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Washington.  Mr.  Chairman, 
how  are  we  ever  going  to  prove  to  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  the  resolve,  has  the  will,  and  has 
the  courage  to  balance  the  budget  if  this  body 
continues  to  usurp  the  congressional  budget 
process?  In  back-to-back  pieces  of  legislation 
this  body  is  considering  two  different,  yet 
equally  flawed,  bills— the  dire  supplemental 
and  the  bill  to  transfer  SDI  funds  to  drug  pro- 
grams. These  two  bills  are  thoroughly  dis- 
guised In  politically  pleasing  funding  propos- 
als, which  make  it  difficult  to  vote  against 
them  on  their  true  merits.  A  Member  risks  po- 
litical suicide  every  time  he  or  she  stands  in 
support  of  responsible  and  prudent  congres- 
sional spending  practices.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman, 
these  two  bills  are  not  responsible  nor  are 
they  prudent. 

The  dire  supplemental  is  still  in  violation  of 
the  bipartisan  budget  agreement  by  offering 
nondire  emergency  funding.  And  what  about 
Gramm-Rudman?  What  good  are  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  deficit  reduction  targets  if  we  simply 
pass  them  by  with  these  fat  supplemental  ap- 
propriations that  further  add  to  the  deficit?  By 
supporting  this  additional  spending  bill,  the 
House  would  be  betraying  the  trust  of  the 
American  people.  We  said  we  were  serious 
about  reducing  the  deficit,  so  we  passed 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings.  Well,  it  looks  as  if 


Gramm-Rudman  was  only  a  smoke  screen; 
the  defict  reduction  targets  mean  nothing  if 
we  continue  to  let  supplemental  appropria- 
tions wreak  havoc  on  the  budget. 

Similarty,  the  idea  of  transferring  funds  from 
SDI  research  to  various  drug  programs  as- 
sumes Congress  is  so  enthralled  with  the  war 
on  drugs  that  it  is  willing  to  write  dozens  of 
blank  checks.  I  am  as  sympathetic  to  the 
needs  of  the  drug  abuse  clinics  and  local  law 
enforcement  agencies  as  any  other  Member 
in  this  body,  but  I  am  not  about  to  merely 
throw  money  at  the  problem  without  following 
common  sense.  If  the  House  decides  to 
freeze  SDI  funding  at  fiscal  year  1989  levels, 
then  so  be  it.  But  let's  stop  playing  games  in 
the  process.  Funding  one  program  only  to 
have  those  funds  automatically  rerouted  to 
another  program  only  complicates  our  present 
budget  problems. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  considering  these  two  bills, 
the  House  is  in  jeopardy  of  topping  the  Con- 
sumer Credit  Bureau's  "10  most  wanted  list." 
We  can  do  better.  We  must  do  better.  Let's 
not  violate  the  trust  of  the  American  taxpayer; 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  "no"  on  Iwth  of 
these  flawed  measures. 

Mr.  MFUME.  Mr.  Chairman,  last  Congress, 
we  ovenwhelmingly  passed  the  Anti-Drug 
Abuse  Act  of  1988  taking  strong  legislative 
steps  to  curtail  the  detrimental  effect  of  drugs 
on  our  Nation.  But  it  seems  that  our  efforts 
were  simply  not  enough  because  as  recent 
drug  and  drug-related  statistics  indicate,  more 
daigs  are  available  in  the  United  States  today 
than  ever  before  and  drug-related  crime  has 
skyrocketed  beyond  control. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  a  total  funding 
increase  of  up  to  $2  billion  would  have  to  be 
added  to  fully  fund  our  Nation's  drug  efforts. 
What  has  been  the  administration's  response? 
The  President  has  proposed  an  increase  of 
only  $636  million  over  fiscal  year  1989  funding 
which  is  just  $488.7  million  more  than  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  proposed  fiscal  year  funding. 

State  and  local  effort  will  be  a  cnjcial  part 
of  the  strategy  to  eradicate  dmgs.  Yet  the 
President  has  proposed  only  $150  million  for 
the  State  and  local  law  enforcement  agencies. 
Hospitals  report  that  a  record  number  of  drug 
patients  seeking  treatment  turned  away  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  space  or  the  inability  to 
pay  for  the  services. 

And  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been  report- 
ed in  the  Washington  Post  today  that  some 
concerned  citizens  are  going  door-to-door  with 
tincans  raising  money  to  fight  drugs  by  provid- 
ing alternatives  for  our  children. 

President  Bush,  this  is  no  way  to  wage  a 
war  on  drugs.  The  drug  problem  is  a  real  and 
grave  one.  We  must  put  our  resources  where 
they  are  needed  most.  I  urge  all  Members  to 
support  supplemental  appropriations  funds  to 
strengthen  our  antidrug  efforts. 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  today 
in  support  of  the  aging  veterans  of  northeast 
Pennsylvania  and  their  right  to  adequate  care. 
In  the  last  Congress,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs,  HUD,  and  Independent 
Agencies  allocated  $4.67  million  to  construct 
a  60-bed  VA  nursing  home  care  unit  in  Wilkes- 
Barre,  PA. 

As  I  described  in  my  testimony  before  the 
subcommittee  on  April  28,  1988,  the  cunent 
facility  is  consistently  occupied  at  maximum 


capacity  with  a  waiting  list  of  up  to  250  veter- 
ans: service-connected  veterans  must  wait  for 
periods  of  up  to  3  to  4  months,  while  non- 
service-connected  veterans  may  wait  indefi- 
nitely. 

Although  this  expansion  project  was  origi- 
nally authorized  in  1985,  the  administration 
has  dragged  their  feet  on  this  matter,  and  has 
delayed  initial  construction  until  1993  at  the 
eariiest. 

Many  of  the  brave  men  who  fought  for  their 
Nation  cannot  afford  to  wait  until  1993  or  later 
for  nursing  home  care.  They  need  help  now 
Inasmuch  as  they  came  to  our  aid  when  we 
needed  them,  it  is  time  for  us  to  come  to  their 
aid  when  they  need  us. 

Through  the  hard  work  of  former  Chairman 
Boland,  as  well  as  persistence  by  the  sub- 
committee's new  able  leader,  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Michigan,  Mr.  Trax- 
LER,  and  consistent  support  from  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Green],  the  needs  of  our  veterans  have  pre- 
vailed. 

With  the  funds  made  available  through  H.R. 
2402,  aging  veterans  in  northeastern  Pennsyl- 
vania who  are  in  need  of  nursing  home  serv- 
ices will  have  the  opportunity  to  receive  the 
care  they  need  and  deserve. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  support  of 
H.R.  2402,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  important  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill. 

Mr.  RAH  \LL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  today  in 
strong  support  for  H.R.  2072,  the  fiscal  year 
1989  supplemental  appropriations  bill.  Includ- 
ed in  this  legislation  is  much  needed  funding 
for  many  programs  which  are  of  critical  impor- 
tance to  the  people  in  my  home  State  of  West 
Virginia. 

To  begin,  H.R.  2072  provides  supplemental 
appropriations  of  $1 .2  billion  for  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Department,  including  $370  million  for 
veterans'  medical  care.  Of  that  amount,  $340 
million  will  permit  the  VA  to  increase  its  medi- 
cal care  staff  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1989. 
During  the  past  few  weeks,  I  have  met  with 
several  veterans  from  my  home  State.  The 
major  concern  expressed  by  each  of  them  is 
the  lack  of  funding  for  veterans  health  care. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I,  too,  share  their  concerns.  We 
must  act  now  by  providing  adequate  funding 
to  meet  the  immediate  shortfall  facing  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  medical  centers 
[VAMC's].  If  we  don't  veterans  not  only  in  my 
district,  but  all  over  the  Nation  are  going  to 
suffer  the  ramifications. 

Most  of  this  country's  172  VAMC's  are  com- 
bating staff  shortages,  terminated  sen^ices 
and  curtailment  of  needed  construction  and 
renovation.  Most  alarming  though,  is  the  fact 
that  veterans  are  being  turned  away  from  Vet- 
erans' Administration  [VA]  centers  for  treat- 
ment. This  is  outrageous!  We  must  stop  this 
injustice.  If  this  shortfall  of  funding  is  not  cor- 
rected, it  will  have  a  devastating  affect  not 
only  on  the  two  VA  centers  in  my  district,  but 
on  centers  across  our  great  Nation. 

The  population  of  my  district  is  primarily 
njral  and  slightly  older  than  the  national  aver- 
age. Both  of  the  VA  centers,  one  located  in 
Huntington  and  the  other  in  Beckley,  serve  a 
large  number  of  veterans.  The  Huntington 
VAMC  was  one  of  the  first  constructed  by  the 
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VA  in  1932.  This  180-bed  university  affiliate 
serves  9  counties  In  West  Virginia.  It  Is  a  vital 
part  of  the  community  and  serves  also  as  a 
secondary  care  center  that  provides  acute 
medical  and  surgical  inpatient  care  and  Inter- 
mediate Inpatient  care.  The  Beckley  VAMC 
has  174  hospital  beds  providing  medical  and 
surgical  care  to  12  counties,  11  in  West  Vir- 
ginia and  1  in  Virginia.  Together  both  of  these 
VAMC's  provide  crucial  care  to  approximately 
200,000  veterans. 

The  VA  medical  programs  are  suffering  a 
shortage  in  program  funding  this  fiscal  year  of 
more  than  $625  million.  We  cannot  let  this  go 
uncorrected.  We  owe  our  veterans  their  fair 
share.  They  have  nsked  their  lives  and  made 
immense  sacrifices  for  this  great  country  of 
oi;r's,  and  it  Is  our  obligation  to  see  that  their 
commitment  is  honored.  To  quote  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  "A  man  who  is  good  enough  to 
give  his  blood  for  his  country,  Is  good  enough 
to  be  given  a  square  deal  aftenward." 

H.R.  2072  also  appropriates  supplemental 
funds  in  tf>e  amount  of  $127  million  for  the 
Trade  Adjustment  Assistance  Program,  to 
fund  tfie  expansion  In  coverage  and  eligibility 
for  workers  adversely  affected  by  increased 
imports  authorized  In  the  trade  bill  last  Con- 
gress. I  fully  supported  the  expansion  of  the 
TAA  program  and  believe  it  Is  Imperative  that 
we  provide  sufficient  funds  to  carry  out  the 
program  as  intended. 

My  home  State  continues  to  fight  inordi- 
nately high  levels  of  unemployment  because 
of  the  erosion  of  our  Industrial  base,  due  in 
part  to  the  unfair  trading  practices  of  many 
U.S  trading  partners.  Those  workers  who 
have  lost  their  jobs  due  to  increased  imports 
by  this  Nation's  competitors,  including  many 
coal  miners,  deserve  this  assistance  so  that 
they  can  seek  training  for  new  jobs  and  begin 
the  process  of  rebuilding  their  lives. 

Of  the  total  appropriated  in  the  bill  for  TAA, 
$92  million  Is  for  weekly  t>enefits  for  displaced 
workers,  which  is  in  addition  to  the  $132  mil- 
lion previously  appropriated,  for  a  total  of 
$224  million  for  fiscal  year  1989.  The  remain- 
ing $35  million  In  the  bill  is  for  training,  job 
search,  and  relocation  efforts. 

The  Guaranteed  (Stafford)  Student  Loan 
Program  is  an  entitlement  program  which  is  in- 
aeased  by  $892.5  million  in  today's  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill.  These  funds  are  In 
addition  to  those  contained  In  the  regular 
fiscal  year  1989  appropriations  bill  of  $3.2  bll- 
lk>n,  and  are  required  to  cover  unanticipated 
higher  Interests  rates  for  the  student  loans. 
These  funds  are  vital  to  the  continued  Federal 
effort  to  assist  college-bound  students  pursue 
their  educations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  following  passage  of  H.R. 
2072,  it  will  be  in  order  to  consider  H.R.  2442, 
as  a  separate  nteasure.  This  bill,  which  has 
my  support,  provides  that  any  funds  made 
available  In  fiscal  year  1990  for  the  strategic 
defense  initiative  [SDI]  in  excess  of  the  cur- 
rent—fiscal year  1989— level  of  $3.74  billion 
would  be  automatically  transferred  to  pro- 
grams authorized  under  the  Antidrug  Abuse 
Act  of  1988. 

H.R.  2442  applies  only  to  the  upcoming 
fiscal  year,  fiscal  year  1990,  for  which  appro- 
priations have  not  yet  been  made,  and  does 
not  affect  funds  in  the  current  fiscal  year  for 
use  in  the  war  on  drugs.  By  freezing  SDI  at 


the  fiscal  year  1989  level  in  fiscal  year  1990, 
and  using  any  excess  to  be  automatically 
transferred  to  help  bring  funding  for  the  war 
on  drugs  up  to  the  levels  authorized  by  last 
year's  omnibus  antidrug  bill,  we  are  spending 
our  scarce  resources  In  more  realistic  ways, 
such  as  for  the  betterment  of  humankind. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Immediate  and  lasting  ad- 
diction of  young  and  old  alike  to  this  new  sub- 
stance known  as  crack  cocaine  is  out  of  con- 
trol in  the  United  States.  This  life-threatening 
drug  comes  from  other  countries,  across  our 
borders  In  ways  so  diabolical  and  In  amounts 
so  staggering  that  our  combined  antidrug 
forces  cannot  keep  It  out  or  diminish  its  ef- 
fects on  people  in  this  country. 

We  used  to  think  heroin,  the  hard  drug  of 
choice  of  a  few  years  ago  for  the  hardened 
addict,  was  the  worst— and  yet  to  some 
degree  we  were  able  to  rehabilitate  many 
users,  through  methadone  treatment  and 
other  treatments,  and  see  some  progress 
away  from  massive  use  In  this  country.  But 
the  onslaught  of  crack  cocaine  use,  and  Its 
ability  to  produce  an  Immediate  high  for  users, 
and  the  fact  that  brazen  drug  dealers  deal  In 
open  air  markets  nght  here  in  the  Nation's 
capital,  and  in  housing  developments,  residen- 
tial areas,  and  city  streets  everywhere,  In  total 
defiance  of  the  laws  of  society  or  threats  of 
f"lminal  penalities  by  law  enforcement  officials 
and  our  court  systems.  This  blatant  and  un- 
ceasing availability  of  the  current  drug  of 
choice— crack  cocaine— has  driven  up  the 
demand,  and  thus  the  supply  in  the  United 
States,  In  a  vicious  and  never-ending  cycle. 

More  frightening  than  any  statistic  available 
on  the  use  of  crack  cocaine,  other  than  the 
fact  that  addiction  is  nearly  always  Immediate, 
upon  first  use.  Is  that  It  causes  violent  behav- 
ior among  Its  users — and  while  violence  at- 
tended the  heroin  user  who  would  rob,  kill, 
and  malm  to  get  enough  money  for  the  next 
fix,  crack  cocaine  users  turn  to  violence  for  vi- 
olence sake  alone.  This  results  not  just  In 
dealers  and  users  killing  each  other  over  pay- 
ment for  drugs,  or  turf  wars  among  dealers- 
violence  you  can  expect  with  regard  to  drug 
trafficking  and  abuse— but  It  results  In  spousal 
abuse  and  child  abuse  that  has  sent  statistics 
soaring  over  just  the  past  year— tearing  fami- 
lies asunder  and  causing  lifelong  traumas 
among  children  of  abuse.  If  we  do  not  have 
the  courage  of  our  convictions  and  fully  fund 
the  war  on  drugs,  then  we  are  not  going  to 
begin  to  undo  the  tremendous  harm  to  our 
human  resources— not  only  today's  popula- 
tions affected  by  drugs  and  the  attendant 
costs  of  society  in  other  terms— but  the  horror 
of  generations  to  come  If  the  Importation  and 
use  of  drugs  In  our  country  remain  unchecked. 

To  conclude  my  remarks,  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
legislation  contains  funding  for  a  number  of 
critically  important  programs,  only  a  few  of 
which  I  have  mentioned.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  live  up  to  our  obligations  to  this  Nation's 
neediest  populations — veterans,  dislocated 
workers,  college  students,  and  families  and  in- 
dividuals hopelessly  trapped  In  life-threatening 
situations  created  by  all  manner  of  drug  traf- 
ficking and  abuse  in  this  country. 

Mr.  BRYANT.  Mr.  Chairman,  drugs  and  the 
neighborhood  crime  they  cause  are  perhaps 
our  Nation's  most  serious  problems.  They 
scar  our  children,  our  workers,  our  athletes— 


In  short,  drugs  are  eating  away  at  the  fabric  of 
our  Nation. 

Combating  this  menace  deserves  our  total 
support.  While  President  Bush's  proposed  $6 
billion  antidrug  budget  was  $635  million  above 
1989  levels,  It  underfunded  the  1988  Anti- 
Drug  Abuse  Act  by  nearly  $1.5  billion.  My  col- 
leagues and  I  on  the  Budget  Committees  rec- 
ognized this  shortfall,  but,  constrained  by  a  bi- 
partisan budget  accord,  we  could  add  only  an 
additional  $250  million  to  the  President's  re- 
quest. We  are  still  more  than  $1  billion  short 
of  fully  funding  the  war  on  drugs.  This  supple- 
mental appropriation  of  $822  million  begins  to 
make  that  commitment. 

But,  we  have  to  recognize  that  this  Is  a  war. 
We  are  up  against  a  highly  sophisticated,  well- 
organized  Industry  whose  sole  service  is  the 
delivery  of  illicit  drugs  into  our  country.  The 
profit  Is  so  great  and  the  risk  of  detection  and 
capture  Is  relatively  so  small  that  our  out- 
manned  drug-stopping  forces  are  falling  fur- 
ther and  further  behind.  We  can  only  stem  this 
monstrous  tide  if  we  commit  adequate  re- 
sources for  those  men  and  women  fighting  on 
the  front  lines  of  this  war. 

Winning  the  war  on  drugs  is  essential  to  our 
Nation's  future.  In  supporting  the  supplemen- 
tal appropriation  for  the  war  on  drugs,  my  col- 
leagues and  I  demonstrate  our  commitment  to 
this  cause.  We  hope  that  all  our  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  will  join  us  In  giving  this 
war  the  priority  It  deserves.  Together  we  can 
wipe  this  scourge  of  drugs  from  our  land. 

Mrs.  SAIKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Whitten  amendment  and  to  H.R. 
2072,  the  emergency  supplemental  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1 989. 

I  am  extremely  disappointed  that  this  legis- 
lation, as  amended,  does  not  Include  funding 
for  the  implementation  of  the  Civil  Liberties 
Act  of  1988.  When  the  Congress  passed  the 
Civil  Liberties  Act  of  1988,  It  expressed  very 
clearly  the  Intention  that  those  Japanese- 
Americans  who  were  Interned  during  World 
War  II  should  be  paid  reparations  for  the  viola- 
tion of  their  civil  rights.  When  H.R.  2072  origi- 
nally came  to  the  House  floor  several  weeks 
ago.  It  included  supplemental  funding  of  $250 
million  for  the  payment  of  reparations  to  sur- 
viving internees. 

It  Is  estimated  that  nearly  200  former  intern- 
ees die  with  every  passing  month.  Clearly,  this 
funding  Is  appropriate  for  inclusion  within  this 
emergency  supplemental  legislation. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  against  this 
legislation  as  It  Is  currently  written,  and  I  ask 
that  the  Appropriations  Committee  come  forth 
once  again  with  a  bill  that  adequately  provides 
for  the  funding  of  the  Civil  Liberties  Act. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  today  In 
support  of  H.R.  2072,  the  dire  emergency  sup- 
plemental appropriations  and  transfers,  urgent 
supplementals,  and  correcting  enrollment 
errors  bill,  1 989.  for  critical  programs. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  House  Aging  Com- 
mittee's Subcommittee  on  Human  Services  I 
am  especially  In  support  of  the  provision  Intro- 
duced by  Chairman  Ed  Roybal  which  would 
prevent  American  Indian  elders  from  receiving 
reductions  In  meals  and  other  supportive  serv- 
ice programs.  Under  title  VI  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act,  American  Indian  tribes  are 
able  to  apply  for  funds  from  the  Administration 
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on  Aging  to  provide  certain  social  services,  in- 
cluding meal  programs  to  their  elderly  mem- 
bers. A  recent  decision  made  by  the  adminis- 
tration to  add  52  new  grantees  to  title  VI  of 
the  Older  Americans  Act  has  created  a  very 
serious  problem  for  certain  needy  Indians 
through  the  country.  Some  congregate  meals 
sites  are  now  serving  less  than  20  percent  of 
the  eligible  elderiy  population.  Despite  their 
need  for  reductions  In  the  population  served, 
they  can  often  provide  only  three  meals  per 
week.  Further  cutbacks  may  force  programs 
like  this  to  end.  Needy  elders  formeriy  served 
will  be  denied  services,  staff  will  have  to  be 
laid  off,  and  some  sites  will  close  down  alto- 
gether. I  together  with  Chairman  Roybal  and 
many  of  our  colleagues  on  the  Select  Ckimmit- 
tee  on  Aging  have  been  working  with  the  Ad- 
ministration on  Aging  and  Labor  HHS  Sub- 
committee Chairman  Natcher  to  avert  the 
cuts  that  have  occun'ed  among  the  existing 
tribes. 

The  bill  language  that  is  before  us  today 
provides  for  the  reprogramming  of  $3.3  million 
in  fiscal  year  1989  unexpended  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  funds  to  cover  the  needs  of  title  VI. 
These  moneys  will  be  used  to  reinstate  nutri- 
tion and  other  programs  for  needy  Indian 
elders  and  will  ensure  that  native  Hawaiians 
receive  similar  services  for  the  first  time. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  provi- 
sion on  behalf  of  our  Nation's  200,000  older 
Indians,  one-eighth  of  whom  are  served  by 
funds  under  title  VI.  It  was  never  the  intention 
of  Congress  to  deny  services  to  some  elders 
In  order  to  make  new  grants  available. 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  today  in 
support  of  H.R.  2072,  the  emergency  supple- 
mental appropriations,  fiscal  year  1 989. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  many  of  my  Republi- 


the  dangers  of  drug  trafficking,  crime,  violence 
and  drug  abuse. 

Our  veterans'  health  care  system  is  also  in 
a  state  of  unprecedented  crisis.  After  almost  a 
decade  of  budget  cutbacks,  the  worid's  larg- 
est health  care  systems  can  no  longer  provide 
enough  beds,  equipment,  or  staff  to  service 
our  Nation's  27  million  veterans.  At  cun-ent 
funding  levels,  the  Department  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  can  treat  only  80  percent  of  eligible 
veterans.  The  VA's  budget  trouble— compli- 
cated by  the  AIDS  epidemic,  the  nationwide 
nursing  shortage,  and  an  aging  veterans  pop- 
ulation—will only  get  worse.  The  supplemental 
appropriations  includes  $1.2  billion  for  manda- 
tory veterans'  programs,  $340  million  to  ad- 
dress the  shortfall  in  veterans  medical  care 
funding  across  the  Nation.  This  is  only  a  dent 
in  the  expected  $620  million  shortfall  for  this 
year.  Our  veterans  deserve  more. 

I  would  also  like  to  take  note  of  the  inclu- 
sion of  the  $100  million  appropriated  for  the 
benefit  of  refugees.  Of  this  amount,  $85  mil- 
lion is  earmarked  for  Soviet  religious  minori- 
ties, such  as  Soviet  Jews  and  Pentecostalists. 
The  urgency  of  this  request  cannot  be  over- 
stated. With  our  human  rights  policy  now 
bearing  fruit,  the  Iron  Curtain  that  once  was 
the  Soviet  Union  has  begun  to  part.  The  gates 
are  opening  for  many,  and  it  is  incumbent 
upon  us  to  ensure  that  we  provide  for  these 
refugees.  Unfortunately,  poor  forecasting  has 
led  to  a  much  greater  influx  of  Soviet  refugees 
than  initially  expected  for  this  year.  This  situa- 
tion has  been  exacerbated  by  the  lack  of  suffi- 
cient personnel  to  process  applications,  result- 
ing in  a  backlog  of  approximately  10,000  ap- 
plications in  Rome  and  over  25,000  in 
Moscow. 

I  might  add,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  while  this  in- 
fusion of  funds  will  shore  up  the  State  Depart- 


can  colleagues  believe  that  H.R.  2072  violates     ment's  refugee  account,  we  are  still  lacking  in 


the  Novemljer  1987  budget  summit  between 
Congress  and  the  administration.  However, 
Congress  and  the  President  are  also  in 
danger  of  rescinding  the  commitment  they 
made  to  many  Americans  when  we  enacted 
the  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  of  1988,  the  McKin- 
ney  Homeless  Assistance  Act,  the  Civil  Litjer- 


adequate  funds  for  domestic  refugee  assist 
ance,  a  program  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services.  This 
aspect  of  the  refugee  program  must  also  be 
addressed  as  soon  as  possible.  We  must  be 
consistent  in  our  efforts  to  assure  proper  fund- 
ing for  refugee  assistance.   I   urge  our  col 


ties  Act,  and  various  other  longstanding  and  leagues  on  the  Appropriations  Committee  to 

urgently  needed  programs.  We  have  been  in  worit  with  us  in  finding  a  viable  funding  solu- 

the  practice  of  enacting  omnibus  legislation  tion  for  domestic  refugee  assistance, 

while  failing  to  appropriate  adequate  funding  There  are  other  worthwhile  programs  re- 

to  make  those  programs  work.  ceiving  supplemental  appropriations  for  fiscal 

There  is  no  greater  "dire  emergency"  than  year  1989,  including  money  for  the  Stewart  B. 

our  war  against  drugs.  Every  day  more  Ameri-  McKinney  Homeless  Assistance  Act  and  for 


Today  we  have  drug  treatment  for  only  1 
out  of  25  drug  abusers  who  need  It. 

Meanwhile  in  New  York  City  75  percent  of 
those  imprisoned  for  crimes  are  drug  abusers. 
We  cannot  continue  to   neglect  a  whole 
generation  of  drug  abusers! 

It's  a  crime  to  fund  a  fantasy  when  there  is 
a  nightmare  on  our  streets! 

It's  a  crime  to  give  more  funds  to  a  fantasy 
like  star  wars  when  3,500  youngsters  per  day 
drop  out  of  school  in  this  Nation! 

How  can  we  say  that  $800  million  is  better 
spent  on  a  miasma  called  the  strategic  de- 
fense initiative  when  we  have  to  deny  the 
Head  Start  Program  to  five  of  every  six  pre- 
schoolers who  desperately  need  it? 

It's  a  crime  to  fund  a  fantasy  when  our 
graduates  suffer  from  educational  infirmities 
such  as  illiteracy,  functional  illiteracy,  and  the 
inability  to  think! 

How  can  we  spend  that  $800  million  on  a 
chimera  space  umbrella  when  13  percent  of 
17-year-old  Americans  cannot  read,  write,  or 
count? 

Or  when  functional  illiteracy  costs  our 
Nation  $25  billion  a  year  in  lost  productivity, 
accidents,  damage  to  equipment,  and  Govern- 
ment support  programs? 

When  municipalities  across  the  country  are 
faced  with  homelessness,  AIDS,  teen  preg- 
nancy, low-income  single  parent  families, 
infant  mortality  and  65-70  percent  school 
dropout  rates  in  the  inner  cities? 

We  don't  need  that  $800  million  for  star 
wars. 

How  can  we  invest  more  money  in  star 
wars  when  we  need  to  invest  that  money  in 
lives? 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Whitten]. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  other 
amendments  to  the  bill?  If  not.  does 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  have  a 
motion? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise 
and  report  the  bill  back  to  the  House 
with  sundry  amendments,  with  the 
recommendation  that  the  amend- 
ments be  agreed  to  and  that  the  bill. 


cans  become  addicted  to  drugs.  The  costs    firefighting  expenses  that  resulted  from  last    as  amended,  do  pass 


which  the  American  economy  must  absorb, 
due  to  increased  health  expenses,  lost  pro- 
ductivity, and  soaring  crime,  continue  to  rise. 
The  very  least  we  must  do  to  combat  the 
deadly  menace  of  drug  trafficking  and  drug 
abuse  is  to  adequately  fund  our  existing  Anti- 
drug Program. 

H.R.  2072  provides  some  desperately 
needed  resources  in  the  war  against  drugs. 
The  additional  $821  million  in  drug  funding  will 
support  a  number  of  essential  law  enforce- 
ment and  interdiction  programs.  Just  as  we 
must  regain  control  of  our  streets  from  the 
drug  dealers,  we  must  regain  control  of  our 
borders  from  the  drug  traffickers.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  endorse  this  funding  measure 
and  support  our  frontline  soldiers  in  the  war 
against  drugs  as  they  protect  our  Nation  from 


summer's  forest  fires.  Accordingly,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  H.R.  2072. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  en- 
gaged right  now  in  a  severely  underfunded 
war  on  drugs. 

Star  wars  is  severely  overtunded. 

We  are  not  and  may  never  be  engaged  in 
star  wars. 

We  don't  need  to  spend  another  $800  mil- 
lion on  missile  shield  fantasies. 

We  need  to  spend  that  $800  million  on 
treatment  programs  for  desperate  youth  who 
call  hotlines  and  are  told  they  must  wait  for 
from  8  months  to  1  year  for  treatment. 

How  can  we  tell  that  person  who  wants  to 
get  the  monkey  off  his  back  that  we  are 
spending  his  treatment  money  on  fantasy 
space  weapons? 


The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose: 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  [Mr. 
Barnard]  having  assumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Glickman,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  consid- 
eration the  bill  (H.R.  2072)  making 
dire  emergency  supplemental  appro- 
priations and  transfers,  urgent  supple- 
mentals,  and  correcting  enrollment 
errors  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1989.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, had  directed  him  to  report  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  simdry 
amendments,  with  the  recommenda- 
tion that  the  amendments  be  agreed 
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to  and  that  the  bill,  as  amended,  do 
pass. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  previous  question  is 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gross. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  tlilrd  time. 

MOnOH  TO  RXCOiaUT  OrTKRKD  BY  MK.  CONTK 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Spealter.  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  the 
gentleman  opposed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  am.  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  CoRTE  moves  to  recommit  the  bill. 
H.R.  2072  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions with  instructions  to  that  Committee  to 
report  the  bill  back  to  the  House  forthwith 
with  the  following  amendment: 

Strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause,  and 
insert  the  following: 

department  op  veterans  appairs 
Veteraiis  Benefits  Administration 
compensation  and  pensions 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Compensa- 
tion and  pensions",  )701. 481,000.  to  remain 
available  untU  expended. 

READJUSTMENT  BENEFITS 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Readjust- 
ment benefits",  (22,212,000,  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended. 

LOAN  GUARANTT  REVOLVING  FUND 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Loan  Guar- 
anty Revolving  Fund".  $120,100,000.  to 
remain  available  until  expended. 

VETERANS  HEALTH  SERVICE  AND  RESEARCH 
ADMINISTRATION 

MEDICAL  CARE 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Medical 
care",  $340,125,000:  Provided,  That  of  the 
sums  appropriated  under  this  heading  in 
fiscal  year  1989.  not  less  than  $6,800,000,000 
shall  be  available  only  for  expenses  in  the 
personnel  compensation  and  benefits  object 
classifications. 

Departmental  Administration 

general  operating  expenses 

(including  transfer  of  funds) 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "General 
operating  expenses".  $24,900,000.  of  which 
$15,000,000  shall  be  derived  by  transfer 
from  "Construction,  minor  projects":  Pro- 
vided, That  in  the  appropriation  language 
under  this  heading  in  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development-Independ- 
ent Agencies  Appropriations  Act,  1989. 
Insert  a  period  after  "$774,316,000"  and 
delete  the  language  that  follows. 

No  part  of  any  appropriation  contained  In 
this  Act  shall  remain  available  for  obliga- 
tion beyond  the  current  fiscal  year  unless 
expressly  so  provided  herein. 


D  1520 

Mr.  CONTE  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  motion  to  recommit  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record.  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Barnard).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Conte]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes  in 
support  of  his  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
motion  to  recommit  will  have  the 
effect  of  freeing  the  veterans  provi- 
sions from  the  other  items  in  this  bill. 
Last  week,  we  indicated  that  our  Na- 
tion's veterans  should  not  be  held  hos- 
tage to  the  other  programs  affected  by 
H.R.  2072.  Let  us  renew  our  commit- 
ment to  that  principle  by  sending  the 
bill  back  to  committee  with  instruc- 
tions to  report  a  clean  veterans  supple- 
mental. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  come  to  the 
moment  of  truth.  Will  we  stand  by  our 
commitment  to  deliver  emergency 
funding  for  veterans  health  care  as 
quickly  as  possible,  or  will  we  continue 
to  tie  up  the  veterans  in  a  complicated 
and  oversized  knot  of  supplemental 
proposals? 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  thought  we  had 
moved  off  square  one  when  we  passed 
H.R.  2402.  the  clean  veterans  supple- 
mental, last  week.  But  last  Friday,  the 
other  body  amended  H.R.  2402  to  pro- 
hibit the  use  of  supplemental  funds 
after  June  15. 

We  have  heard  the  argument  that 
half  a  loaf  is  better  than  no  loaf,  and 
therefore,  we  should  vote  to  accept 
the  half  loaf  and  pin  our  hopes  on  this 
bill  to  deliver  the  whole  loaf.  That's 
all  fine  and  good,  but  Where's  the  half 
loaf?  It's  not  in  the  Senate.  We  need 
the  full  appropriation  for  veterans, 
and  we  need  it  now.  My  friends,  to 
make  even  a  half  loaf,  you  need  some 
real  dough.  And  to  move  anything 
other  than  a  clean  veterans  supple- 
mental is  a  half-baked  idea. 

It's  heartbreaking  that  our  veterans 
are  still  twisting  in  the  wind  while  po- 
litical games  are  being  played  with 
their  fate.  If  we  are  dedicated  to  ad- 
dressing their  urgent  health  care 
needs,  then  we  must  once  again  disen- 
gage the  engine  from  the  train  and 
permit  a  separate  vote  on  VA  funding. 

Our  efforts  to  address  the  real  dire 
emergency  in  VA  medical  care  must 
not  be  thwarted  by  budget-busting  at- 
tempts to  forward-funding  programs 
that  should  be  funded  by  the  regular 
fiscal  year  1990  appropriations  bill. 

The  certain  effect  of  including  this 
money  in  the  supplemental  bill  is  to 
jeopardize  the  delivery  of  critical 
health  care  to  our  Nation's  deserving 
veterans. 


The  Bush  administration  has  clearly 
stated  that  the  addition  of  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  in  unrequested 
antidrug  money— without  legitimate 
offsets  and  in  violation  of  all  budget 
agreements— is  unacceptable  at  this 
time.  It  would  be  unconscionable,  at 
this  late  date,  to  include  Just  enough 
weight  to  this  bill  to  sink  our  drown- 
ing veterans. 

When  the  freedoms  and  principles  of 
this  great  country  have  been  threat- 
ened, our  veterans  have  always  put 
America  first.  With  Memorial  Day 
right  around  the  comer,  let's  put  our 
Nation's  veterans  first  and  vote  in 
favor  of  the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  form  Iowa  [Mr. 
Smith]. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
essence,  what  we  have  here  is  a  motion 
to  strike  the  funds  in  the  bill  for  the 
war  on  drugs.  That  is  what  we  are 
really  voting  on.  Veterans  are  in  the 
bill  now,  they  were  in  the  bill  that  was 
passed  last  week.  If  Members  vote  for 
the  gentleman's  motion,  what  Mem- 
bers are  doing  is  voting  against  en- 
hancing and  speeding  up  the  war  on 
drugs. 

Now  it  is  said  they  have  plenty  of 
money.  Well,  let  me  tell  Members  how 
the  prison  construction  program 
works.  Until  the  Bureau  of  Prisons 
gets  the  budget  authority  in  an  appro- 
priations bill,  they  cannot  even  start 
the  process  of  locating  a  new  prison.  It 
takes  several  months.  The  budget  au- 
thority for  the  new  prison  that  Mr. 
Bennett  announced  would  be  located 
in  Cimiberland.  MD.  was  appropriated 
last  year.  So  by  putting  funds  for  new 
prisons  in  this  bill,  we  are  advancing 
by  several  months  the  time  in  which 
the  prison  will  be  completed. 

If  there  is  another  Willie  Horton 
that  commits  a  crime  because  we  did 
not  have  a  prison  cell  that  could  have 
been  built  earlier  with  the  funds  in 
this  bill,  then  those  that  vote  for  this 
motion  to  strike  those  funds  are  also 
sharing  in  the  responsibility  for  the 
commission  of  that  crime.  That  is 
what  Members  are  voting  on. 

Do  Members  want  more  money  to 
enhance  and  to  speed  up  the  war  on 
drugs  or  not?  Now  it  emerged  here 
pretty  clearly  in  the  last  few  weeks 
what  is  going  on.  The  administration 
wants  to  speak  loudly  and  carry  a 
small  stick.  The  President  came  up  to 
the  Capitol  and  got  on  the  front  steps 
a  week  ago  Monday  and  said  he  wants 
another  billion  over  what  he  has  al- 
ready requested  for  fiscal  year  1990 
for  prisons.  At  the  same  time  the  polit- 
ical operators  in  the  administration 
are  trying  to  keep  Members  from  plac- 
ing the  money  in  this  bill  that  will 
speed  up  this  war  on  drugs.  So  that  is 
what  Members  are  voting  on  here 
today.  Do  Members  want  to  vote  for  a 
policy  of  enhancing  and  speeding  up 
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the  war  on  drugs,  or  do  Members  want 
to  support  the  administration's  policy 
of   speaking   loudly    and   carrying    a 

small  stick? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  is  left  by  this 
amendment  is  what  we  already  passed 
last  Thursday.  The  Senate  wanted  lo 
cut  off  funds  June  15.  To  send  Mem- 
bers to  conference  when  the  Senate  al- 
ready has  shown  what  they  will  do  will 
not  help  the  situation  for  the  veter- 
ans. It  will  just  be  unbelievable. 

May  I  say,  H.R.  2072  includes  many 
programs.  It  provides  funds  to  meet 
dire  emergencies  In  the  area  of  drugs 
and  crime.  Veterans  programs,  guaran- 
teed student  loans,  operating  crop 
loans,  U.N.  peacekeeping,  migration 
and  refugee  assistance,  trade  adjust- 
ment assistance,  forest  fire  fighting 
and  rehabilitation,  reimbursement  to 
States  for  foster  care  and  adoption  as- 
sistance, and  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  for  processing  tax  returns  and 
investigation,  collection,  and  taxpayer 
services.  If  this  amendment  is  agreed 
to.  Members  are  doing  nothing  more 
than  what  we  already  did,  sending  it 
to  the  Senate  so  they  can  take  the 
same  action,  and  then  send  us  to  con- 
ference and  expect  Members  to  sup- 
port your  position.  There  is  no  way  we 
should  do  this. 

I  hope  we  will  vote  it  down.   We 
simply  carmot  afford  it. 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 
Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  back 
in  their  offices,  I  want  Members  to 
turn  on  their  television  sets.  This  is 
the  veterans'  vote  right  here.  I  ask 
Members  to  look  on  all  of  their  tables 
on  their  side  of  the  aisle  and  all  the 
letters  from  the  VFW,  VAV,  AMVETS, 
and  American  Legion.  They  want 
Members  to  send  a  clean  bill  over  to 
the  other  body.  This  is  the  opportuni- 
ty to  do  it. 

We  will  have  two  opportimities 
today  to  send  two  clean  veterans'  bills. 
That  means  there  will  be  no  question 
about  it.  The  veterans'  hospitals  will 
be  back  in  action.  Come  over  here  and 
vote  and  vote  for  the  veterans  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  reminds  the  gentleman  he  is  not 
supposed  to  address  the  TV  audience. 
Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  issue 
is  not  whether  Members  are  for  or 
against  the  war  on  drugs.  That  is  a  lot 
of  malarkey.  In  1988,  we. appropriated 
$3.8  billion  for  the  war  on  drugs.  In 
1989,  we  appropriated  $5.3  billion  for 
the  war  on  drugs.  The  drug  money  in 
this  bill  is  a  Smith  amendment  to  take 
that  subcommittee  out  of  the  strait- 
jacket  of  the  302(b)  budget  ceiling  in 
fiscal  year  1990.  Be  honest  about  it. 
Get  up  and  say  it.  That  is  what  this 
funding  in  here  Is  all  about.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  there  being  a  war  on 
drugs.  It's  a  question  of  paying  for  the 


extra  money.  If  Members  want  to  put 
$800  million  in  for  Mr.  Smith's  pro- 
grams, put  in  an  offset,  but  Members 
won't  do  it.  The  day  of  the  free  lunch 
is  over.  Members  have  got  to  pay  as 
they  go. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  previous  question  is 
ordered  on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  Is  on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  armounced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device;  and  there  were— yeas  205,  nays 
217,  not  voting  12,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  64] 


Valentine 
Vuider  Jact 
Vucanovlch 
Walker 
Walsh 


Anthony 

Applegate 

Archer 

Armey 

Baker 

Ballenger 

Barnard 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Bateman 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

BiUrakis 

Bllley 

Boehlert 

Broomfleld 

Brown  (CO) 

Buechner 

Bunnlng 

Burton 

Byron 

Callahan 

Campbell  (CA) 

Chandler 

Cllnger 

Coble 

Coleman  (MO) 

Combest 

Conte 

Cooper 

Coughlln 

Cox 

Craig 

Crane 

Daimemeyer 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

DeLay 

Derrick 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Doman  (CA) 

Douglas 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

Pawell 

Fields 

Fish 

Prenzel 

Oallegly 

Oallo 

Oekas 

Gillmor 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Goodling 

O068 

Orsdlaon 

Orandy 

Grant 

Green 

Ounderson 


YEAS— 205 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall  (TX) 

Hammerschmidt 

Hancock 

Hansen 

Hastert 

Hettey 

Henry 

Herger 

Hiler 

HoUoway 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Houghton 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

James 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Kasich 

Kolbe 

Kyi 

Lagomarsino 

Lancaster 

Leach  (lA) 

Leath  (TX) 

Lent 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Ughtfoot 

Livingston 

Uoyd 

Lowery  (CA) 

Machtley 

Madlgan 

Marlenee 

Martin  (H.) 

Martin  (NY) 

McCandless 

McCoUum 

McCrery 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McMlUan  (NO 

McNulty 

Meyers 

Michel 

Mmer(OH) 

Miller  (WA) 

Molinari 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

MoreUa 

Morrison  (WA) 

Myers 

Nielson 

Oxley 

Packard 


Parker 

Pashayan 

Patterson 

Paxon 

Penny 

Petri 

Porter 

PurseU 

Quillen 

Ravenel 

Ray 

Regula 

Rhcxles 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rohrabacher 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (GA) 

Saiki 

Sarpalius 

Saxton 

Schaefer 

Schiff 

Schneider 

Schuette 

Schulze 

Sensenbrermer 

Shaw 

Shays 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Sisisky 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Smith  (MS) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (TX) 

Smith  (VT) 

Smith,  Denny 
(OR) 

Smith,  Robert 
(NH) 

Smith.  Robert 
(OR) 

Snowe 

Solomon 

Spence 

Stangeland 

Steams 

Stump 

Sundquist 

Tallon 

Tauke 

Tauzln 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (WY) 

Upton 


Ackerman 
Akaka 

Alexander 

Anderaon 

Andrews 

Annunzio 

Aspin 

Atkins 

AuColn 

Bates 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

Berman 

Bevill 

BUbray 

Boggs 

Bonior 

Borski 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Brennan 

Brooks 

Browder 

Brown  (CA) 

Brucx 

Bryant 

Bustamante 

CampbeU  (CO) 

Cardin 

Carper 

Can- 
Chapman 

cnarke 

Clay 

Clement 

Coelho 

Coleman  (TX) 

Conyers 

Costello 

Coyne 

Crockett 

Darden 

De  Fazio 

Dellums 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Downey 

Durbln 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edwards  (CA) 

Engel 

English 

Erdrelch 

Espy 

Evans 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Felghan 

Flake 

Fllppo 

PogUetU 

Foley 

ForddU) 
Ford(TN) 
Frank 


Weber 

Weldon 

Whittaker 

Wolf 

Wylie 

NAYS— 217 

Frt»t 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

CJonzalez 

Gordon 

Guarlnl 

Hamilton 

Harris 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes  (H.) 

Hayes  (LA) 

Hefner 

Hertel 

Hoagland 

Hochbrueckner 

Hoyer 

Hughes 

Jenkins 

Johnston 

Jones  (GA) 

Jones  (NO 

Jontz 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kastenmeier 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Klldee 

Kleczka 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

LaFalce 

Lantos 

Laughlin 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Levin  (MI) 

Levlne  (CA) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Lipinski 

Long 

Lowey  (NY) 

Luken,  Thomas 

Man  ton 

Markey 

Martinez 

Matsul 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McClofikey 

McDermott 

McHugh 

McMlllen  (MD) 

Mfume 

Miller  (CA) 

MineU 

Moakley 

MoUohan 

Mcxxly 

Morrison  (CT) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Neal(MA) 

Neal  (NO 

Nelson 

Nowak 


Yatron 
Young  (AK) 
Young  (FL) 


Collins 
Courier 
Florio 
Gibbons 


Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

OUn 

Ortiz 

Owens  (NY) 

Owens  (UT) 

Pallone 

Panetta 

Payne  (NJ) 

Payne  (VA) 

Pease 

Pelosi 

Perkins 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Poshard 

Price 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Richardson 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Russo 

Sabo 

Sangroeister 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Sharp 

Sikorskl 

Skaggs 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Smith  (PL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Solarz 

Spratt 

Staggers 

StaUlngs 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Studds 

SwUt 

Synar 

Tanner 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

TorriceUi 

Towns 

Traficanl 

Traxler 

Unsoeld 

Vento 

Vlsclosky 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

WaUlns 

Waxman 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whltten 

WUllams 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Yates 


NOT  VOTING— 12 

Gray  Pepper 

Lukens.  Donald  Roybal 

McOrath  Udall 

Purls  Wilson 

D  1547 


Messrs.  COELHO.  STENHOLM, 
CARR.  RANGEL,  and  HAYES  of  Lou- 
isiana changed  their  vote  from  "yea" 
to  "nay." 
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Messrs.  LANCASTER.  OUCKMAN. 
and  McNULTY  changed  their  vote 
from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Barnard).  The  question  is  on  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Spealcer  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  227.  noes 
197.  not  voting  10.  as  follows: 


UMI 


[Roll  No.  65] 

AYES-227 

Ackerman 

Flake 

McHugh 

Alexander 

FoglletU 

McNulty 

Anderson 

Foley 

Mfume 

Andrews 

Ford  (MI) 

Miller  (CA) 

Annunzio 

Ford  (TN) 

Moakley 

Anthony 

Frank 

MoUohan 

Applegate 

Frost 

Montgomery 

Asp  In 

Garcia 

Moody 

Atkins 

Gaydos 

Morella 

AuCotn 

Gejdenson 

Morrison  (CT) 

Bellenson 

Gephardt 

Mrazek 

Bennett 

Gilman 

Murphy 

Bennan 

Glickman 

Murtha 

BevUl 

Gonzalez 

Nagle 

BUbny 

Gordon 

Natcher 

BOBgs 

Gray 

Neal  (MA) 

Bonier 

Guarlni 

Neal  (NO 

Borski 

Hall  (OH) 

Nelson 

BOMO 

Hamilton 

Nowak 

Boucher 

Hatcher 

Oakar 

Boxer 

Hawkins 

Oberstar 

Brenium 

Hayes  (ID 

Obey 

Brooks 

Hayes  (LA) 

Olin 

Brown  (CA) 

Hefner 

Ortiz 

Bruce 

Hertel 

Owens  (NY) 

Bryant 

Hoagland 

Owens  (UT) 

Bustamante 

Hochbrueckner 

Pallone 

CampbelKCO) 

Hoyer 

Parker 

Can- 

Hughes 

Payne  (NJ) 

Chapman 

Hutto 

Payne  (VA) 

Oarke 

Jenkins 

Pease 

Clay 

Johnson  (SD) 

Pelosi 

Clement 

Johnston 

Perkins 

Coelho 

Jones  (GA) 

Pickle 

Coleman  (TX) 

Jones  (NO 

Poshard 

Conyers 

Jontz 

Price 

Cooper 

Kanjorski 

Pursell 

Costello 

Kaptur 

Rahall 

Coyne 

Kastenmeier 

Rangel 

Crockett 

Kennedy 

Richardson 

Darden 

Keimelly 

Rinaldo 

Davis 

Kildee 

Roe 

de  la  Garza 

Kleczka 

Rogers 

DePazio 

Kolter 

Rose 

Detlums 

Kostmayer 

Rostenkowski 

Derrick 

LaFalce 

Rowland  (GA) 

Dicks 

Lancaster 

Russo 

DinceU 

Lantos 

Sabo 

Dixon 

Laughlin 

Sangmeister 

Donnelly 

Leath  (TX) 

Sarpalius 

Oor(an(ND) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Savage 

Downey 

Lehman  (PL) 

Sawyer 

Durbln 

Leland 

Scheuer 

Dwyer 

Levin  (MI) 

Schroeder 

Dymally 

lievine(CA) 

Schuette 

Dyson 

Lewis  (GA) 

Schumer 

Early 

LIplnski 

Sharp 

Erkart 

Lowey  (NY) 

Sikorski 

Edwards  (CA) 

Luken.  Thomas 

Sisisky 

Encel 

Man  ton 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Enslish 

Markey 

Smith  (PL) 

Evy 

Martinez 

Smith  (lA) 

Evans 

Mavroules 

Smith  (NJ) 

Fkacell 

Mazzoll 

Solarz 

Fazio 

McCloskey 

Spratt 

Pelthan 

McDermott 

Staggers 

Stark 

Traficant 

Weiss 

Stokes 

Traxler 

Wheat 

Studds 

Unsoeld 

Whitten 

Swift 

Valentine 

Williams 

Synar 

Vento 

Wise 

Taiuier 

Visclosky 

Wolpe 

Thomas  (GA) 

Volkmer 

Wyden 

Torres 

Walgren 

Yates 

Torricelll 

Watkins 

Yatron 

Towns 

Waxman 
NOES-197 

Akaka 

Hansen 

Porter 

Archer 

Harris 

Qulllen 

Armey 

Hastert 

Ravenel 

Baker 

Hefley 

Ray 

Ballenger 

Henry 

Regula 

Barnard 

Herger 

Rhodes 

Bartlett 

Hller 

Ridge 

Barton 

HoUoway 

Ritter 

Bateman 

Hopkins 

Roberts 

Bates 

Horton 

Robinson 

Bentley 

Houghton 

Rohrabacher 

Bereuter 

Hubbard 

Roth 

Bilirakis 

Huckaby 

Roukema 

Bliley 

Hunter 

Rowland  (CT) 

Boehlert 

Hyde 

Saiki 

Broomfield 

Inhofe 

Saxton 

Browder 

Ireland 

Schaefer 

Brown  (CO) 

Jacobs 

Schlff 

Buechner 

James 

Schneider 

Bunnlng 

Johnson  (CT) 

Schulze 

Burton 

Kasich 

Sensenbrenner 

Byron 

Kolbe 

Shaw 

Callahan 

Kyi 

Shays 

Campbell  (CA) 

Lagomarsino 

Shumway 

Cardln 

Leach  (lA) 

Shuster 

Carper 

Lent 

Skaggs 

Chandler 

Lewis  (CA) 

Skeen 

Cllnger 

Lewis  (FL) 

Skelton 

Coble 

Ughtfoot 

Slattery 

Coleman  (MO) 

Livingston 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Combest 

Uoyd 

Smith  (MS) 

Conte 

Long 

Smith  (NE) 

Coughlin 

Lowery  (CA) 

Smith  (TX) 

Cox 

Machtley 

Smith  (VT) 

Craig 

Madigan 

Smith.  Denny 

Crane 

Marienee 

(OR) 

Dannemeyer 

Martin  (ID 

Smith.  Robert 

E)eLay 

Martin  (NY) 

(NH) 

DeWine 

Matsui 

Smith.  Robert 

Dickinson 

McCandless 

(OR) 

Doman  (CA) 

McCoUum 

Snowe 

Douglas 

McCrery 

Solomon 

Dreier 

McCurdy 

Spence 

Duncan 

McDade 

Stallings 

Edwards  (OK) 

McEwen 

Stangeland 

Emerson 

McGrath 

Steams 

Erdreich 

McMillan  (NO 

Stenholm 

Fawell 

McMillen(MD) 

Stump 

Fields 

Meyers 

Sundquist 

Fish 

Michel 

Tallon 

Flippo 

Miller  (OH) 

Tauke 

Prenzel 

Miller  (WA) 

Tauzin 

Gallegiy 

Mineta 

Thomas  (CA) 

Gallo 

Molinari 

Thomas  (WY) 

Gekas 

Moorhead 

Upton 

Gillmor 

Morrison  (WA) 

Vander  Jagt 

Gingrich 

Myers 

Vucanovlch 

Goodling 

Nielson 

Walker 

Goss 

Oxley 

Walsh 

Gradison 

Packard 

Weber 

Grandy 

Panetta 

Weldon 

Grant 

Pashayan 

Whittaker 

Green 

Patterson 

Wolf 

Gunderson 

Paxon 

Wylie 

Hall  (TX) 

Penny 

Young  (AK) 

Hammerschmidt  Petri 

Young (FL) 

Hancock 

Pickett 

NOT  VOTING- 
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CoUins 

Lukens.  Donald 

Udall 

Courter 

Parris 

Wilson 

Florio 

Pepper 

Gibbons 

Roybal 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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Ms.  LONG  and  Messrs.  SLAUGH- 
TER of  Virginia.  MATSUI,  and 
McMILLEN  of  Maryland  changed 
their  vote  from  "aye"  to  "no." 

Mr.  DAVIS  changed  his  vote  from 
"no"  to  "aye." 


REMOVAL  OP  NAMES  OF  MEM- 
BERS AS  COSPONSORS  OF  H.R. 
993 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
because  of  staff  miscommunication, 
the  names  of  four  Members  were 
added  by  mistake  as  cosponsors  of  one 
of  my  bills.  I,  therefore,  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  names  of  Mr. 
Crockett.  Mr.  Florio.  Mr.  Rinaldo, 
and  Mr.  Wolpe  be  removed  as  cospon- 
sors of  H.R.  993. 

I  regret  any  inconvenience  that  this 
error  may  have  caused. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Barnard).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


STAR  WARS  FOR  DRUG  WARS 
ACT  OF  1989 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  section  2  of  House  Resolution  160,  I 
call  up  the  bill  (H.R.  2442)  to  provide 
additional  funds  for  the  programs  au- 
thorized in  the  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act 
of  1988  by  requiring  the  transfer  of 
amounts  in  excess  of  $3,738,000,000 
that  are  appropriated  or  otherwise 
made  available  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  research,  development, 
test,  and  evaluation  for  fiscal  year 
1990  relating  to  the  strategic  defense 
initiative  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  section  2  of  House  Resolution 
160,  no  amendments  to  the  bill  are  in 
order. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H.R.  2442 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Star  Wars  for  Drug 
Wars  Act  of  1989". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  for  fiscal  year  1990,  funds  in 
excess  of  $3,738,000,000  that  are  appropri- 
ated or  otherwise  made  available  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  research,  develop- 
ment, test,  and  evaluation  relating  to  the 
Strategic  Defense  Initiative  shall  be  trans- 
ferred to  provide  additional  funds  for  that 
fiscal  year  for  the  programs  authorized  in 
the  Anti-Drug- Abuse  Act  of  1988  (Public 
Law  100-690). 

(b)  If  the  aggregate  amount  of  funds 
transferred  under  subsection  (a)  is  insuffi- 
cient to  fund  the  programs  in  the  Anti-Drug 
Abuse  Act  of  1988  to  the  full  amount  appro- 
priations are  authorized  for  those  programs 
for  fiscal  year  1990,  the  President  shall  allo- 
cate to  each  program  an  amount  which 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  appropriations 
shortfall  for  that  program  as  the  aggregate 
amount  of  funds  transferred  bears  to  the 
total  appropriations  shortfall  for  all  those 
programs. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Oregon  [Mr.  AuCoin] 
will  be  recognized  for  1  hour  and  a 
Member  oppposed  will  be  recognized 
for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  AuCoin]. 

PARUAKEKTART  INQUIRY 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  his  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  un- 
derstanding is  that  under  the  rule  the 
2  hours  is  divided  equally.  1  hour  on 
each  side,  and  that  I  am  controlling 
the  hour  on  this  side.  May  I  make  the 
inquiry  as  to  who  is  controlling  the 
other  hour? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  No 
Member  has  indicated  to  the  Chair 
who  will  control  the  time  of  the  oppo- 
sition. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  to 
control  the  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
McDade]  will  be  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

This  is  now  the  bill  permitted  under 
the  rule  which  transfers  funds  from 
star  wars  into  the  real  war  that  affects 
the  real  personal  security  of  Ameri- 
cans and  American  families.  I  refer,  of 
course,  to  the  drug  wars,  the  drug  wars 
that  are  occurring  in  our  streets,  in 
our  schools,  in  our  neighborhoods 
from  coast  to  coast  across  this  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  just  passed  a  dire 
emergency  supplemental  appropria- 
tion bill.  I  think  it  was  an  emergency, 
but  I  want  to  submit  to  the  Members 
of  this  House  that  there  is  no  greater 
emergency,  no  problem  that  has  more 
dire  consequences  than  the  drug  wars 
that  affect  and  afflict  the  people  of 
this  coimtry,  the  youth  of  this  coun- 
try, the  cities  of  this  country. 

n  1610 

Mr.  Speaker.  24  million  Americans 
are  regular  users  of  illegal  drugs  today 
because  this  problem  is  out  of  control. 
The  illicit  drug  industry  now  reaps 
$130  billion  a  year  in  profits,  and  yet 
the  Federal  Government  is  spending 
less  than  4  percent  of  that  amount  to 
fight  that  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  just  passed  a  dire 
emergency  supplemental  appropria- 
tion and  it  was  an  emergency,  but  no 
situation  is  more  dire  than  the  poison 
that  affects  our  communities  that  is 
poisoning  our  youth,  ruining  our  com- 
mimlties,  making  battle  zones  out  of 
our  neighborhoods.  This  is  a  true 
emergency. 

The  number  of  cocaine-related  emer- 
gencies reported  in  American  hospitals 
has  jumped  nearly  200  percent  in  the 
last  3  years.  The  President's  Commis- 
sion on  Crime  states  "40  percent  of  all 


organized  crime  in  America  involves 
drug  trafficking." 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  gotten  so  bad 
that  officials  in  my  State  of  Oregon 
found   a   baby's   rattle   stuffed   with 
rocks  of  cocaine  inside  that  baby's  toy. 
Last  year,  responding  to  the  under- 
standable public  clamor  for  this  Gov- 
ernment to  do  something  about  this 
national  crisis.  Congress  passed  what 
came  to  become  a  fib.  It  passed  a  drug 
bill  that  authorized  $3.1  billion  to  get 
serious  about  this  epidemic,  to  get  seri- 
ous about  this  blight  on  our  communi- 
ties and  to  protect  those  communities 
and  to  protect  the  integrity  and  the 
unpiiming  of  this  Nation.  What  Con- 
gress passed  was  a  fib  because  that 
drug  bill  that  was  designed  to  attack 
this  drug  epidemic  authorized  $3.1  bil- 
lion, a  significant  sum  of  funds,  and  it 
was    so    good    that   we    had    a   Rose 
Garden  ceremony  at  the  White  House 
with  bipartisan  leadership  and  every- 
body celebrated,  patted  themselves  on 
the  chest  and  patted  themselves  on 
the  backs  and  said  we  are  getting  seri- 
ous about  this  problem  of  attacking 
drugs  and  we  are  waging  a  war.  Unfor- 
tunately, Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  a  fib  be- 
cause that  drug  bill's  funding  today  is 
$1.2  billion  short  of  the  advertised  and 
authorized  level  of  funding  that  we, 
the     Congress,     and     the     executive 
branch  promised  the  American  people, 
families   who   are   living   in   fear   for 
their  children,  families  who  are  living 
in   fear   for  their  safety  because   of 
drugs  in  the  streets  and  in  our  commu- 
nities. 

In    the    meantime,    the    star    wars 
budget  under  the  fiscal  1990  Bush  pro- 
posal calls  for  an   increase   of  more 
than  $862  million  or  20  percent  over 
the  last  year's  appropriated  level.  Star 
wars  is  a  program,  my  friends,  that 
has  had  $17  billion  thrown  at  it  over 
the  last  6  years.  $17  billion  in  6  years. 
Given  how  far  we  have  fallen  short 
of  full  funding  of  the  war  on  drugs.  I 
think  that  star  wars  expenditure  is  un- 
conscionable, because  drug  wars,  not 
star  wars,  is  the  highest  priority  for 
the  American  family  and  the  Ameri- 
can people.  The  real  threat  is  going  to 
be  prevented  by  what  we  put  in  the 
hands  of  our  law  enforcement  offi- 
ciers,  by  the  judges  in  the  help  we 
supply  to  them,  by  the  interdiction, 
and  the  treatment,  and  the  education 
to    fight   drugs.    That    is   where    the 
threat  is  that  is  weakening  America 
today,  not  as  a  high  priority  star  wars. 
The  bill  before  us  puts  forward  a 
proposal.  That  proosal  is  one  that  the 
American  people  understand  very  well. 
Ask  them.  Ask  your  constituents  what 
do    they    think    is    most    important, 
throw  some  more  money  after  the  $17 
billion  at  star  wars  or  to  get  serious 
and  meet  our  promise  and  live  up  to 
our  promise   on   drug   wars.   I   think 
Members  will  find  their  constituents 
will  say   get  serious,   get  ceal  about 


drug  wars.  You  made  us  a  promise; 
now  back  it  up  with  bucks. 

This  bill  does  that.  This  bill  does  not 
gut  star  wars.  This  bill  freezes  star 
wars  at  the  1989  appropriated  level. 
With  $17  billion  being  spent  over  the 
last  6  years,  it  is  not  too  much  to  ask 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  simply 
live  with  a  freeze  in  star  wars  for  this 
year,  and  then  take  the  $862  million  in 
what  would  be  the  Increase  for  that 
program  and  transfer  it  over  to  the 
omnibus  drug  bill  to  make  that  bill 
work.  This  would  leave  star  wars  at 
$3.7  billion  or  about  $1  biUion  more 
than  the  authorized  level  of  the  entire 
1989  drug  bill.  $1  billion  more.  Star 
wars  is  not  being  hurt. 

Let  me  tell  Members  how  much  star 
wars  has  made  off  with  since  1985.  In 
1985  we  funded  star  wars  at  $1.5  bil- 
lion; in  1986  we  jumped  it  to  $2.8  bil- 
lion; in  1987  we  went  to  $3.2  billion;  in 
1988  it  was  $3.7  billion.  Yet  today,  if 
Members  look  at  the  testimony  of  the 
program  manager  for  star  wars.  In  tes- 
timony on  May  11  of  this  year  in  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee,  the 
program  manager,  Gen.  George  Mona- 
han,  Jr.,  indicated  that  star  wars  will 
not,  my  friends,  repeat,  not  protect 
the  American  people  from  incoming 
ballistic  missile  attack. 

Let  me  tell  Members  what  will  pro- 
tect the  American  people  against  a 
real  threat.  It  will  be  this  bill  that 
puts  into  the  hands  of  our  police 
chiefs,  puts  into  the  hands  of  youth 
counselors,  puts  into  the  hands  of  law 
enforcement  people,  the  Coast  Guard, 
Customs  interdiction  assistance,  that 
is  what  will  protect  the  American 
people  from  the  real  threat. 

So  what  we  are  saying  today,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  that  this  is  a  choosing 
time.  This  is  a  time  when  we  make  a 
choice  of  priorities.  The  American 
people  are  watching  what  we  do  and 
what  we  say  here,  and  they  are  going 
to  watch  this  vote. 

This  is  an  uncomfortable  vote  for  a 
number  of  Members.  A  lot  of  Members 
like  star  wars.  I  am  not  wild  about  it. 
but  I  know  a  number  of  my  colleagues 
who  I  respect  are  wild  about  it.  They 
think  star  wars  is  a  pretty  good  thing. 
Those  same  Members,  many  of  them, 
also  agree  with  me  that  we  have  a  real 
problem  on  drug  wars. 

So  we  have  a  tough  choice.  I  just 
suggest  that  members  can  say  to  their 
constituents  freezing  star  wars  after 
receiving  $17  billion  is  not  going  to 
make  star  wars  poor.  We  are  not  going 
to  make  them  bankrupt.  We  are  not 
going  to  send  them  to  the  poorhouse. 
By  transferring  $862  million  into  the 
omnibus  drug  bill,  distributed  across 
education,  treatment,  drug  law  en- 
forcement, interdiction,  and  all  the 
rest,  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  double 
the  amount  of  spending  and  enforce- 
ment and  effective  program  manage- 
ment in  the  real  war  against  drugs. 
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It  nuiy  not  be  an  easy  choice,  but  it 
is  an  easy  choice  for  the  American 
people,  because  the  people,  in  poll 
after  poll,  have  shown  that  they  be- 
lieve this  Government  has  got  to  get 
serious  about  its  budgetary  priorities. 
It  wants  a  stop  to  the  giins.  the  shoot- 
ing, the  gangs,  the  drugs,  and  the  ob- 
scene profits  that  the  drug  industry  is 
achieving  at  this  time. 

a  1620 

I  urge  the  Members  of  the  House  to 
support  the  AuCoin-Miller  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  end  my  re- 
marks by  simply  saying  that  when  all 
the  talking  Is  over,  what  the  American 
people  are  looking  for  is  where  the 
bucks  are. 

Tou  know,  there  was  a  movie  called 
"Wall  Street."  Michael  Douglas  played 
the  character  Gordon  Gekko. 

Gordon,  at  one  point  a  high-stepping 
Wall  Street  broker,  at  one  point 
turned  to  his  young  protege  and  said, 
"It  is  aU  in  the  bucks,  kid.  All  the  rest 
is  conversation." 

Let  me  tell  you  folks,  all  the  rhetoric 
here  on  the  House  floor  about  drug 
wars  is  Just  conversation.  Now  we 
bring  you  a  chance  to  put  some  bucks 
up.  Now  it  is  a  question  of  bucks  and 
whether  we  really  mean  it  when  we 
say  we  want  to  get  serious  about 
drugs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong  opposi- 
tion to  this  vehicle,  whatever  one  might 
call  it,  which  is  before  us  today,  I  say 
that  because  today  is  the  day  you  are 
being  asked  to  tear  up  all  of  the 
procedures  under  which  the  House  of 
Representatives  has  operated,  in  my 
experience  with  27  years  in  this  body. 
We  have  never  seen  anything  like  this. 
Just  wUly-nilly  throw  out  the  proce- 
dures as  if  they  mattered  not  at  all. 

Imagine,  every  single  point  of  order 
is  waived.  This  piece  of  legislation  is 
not  germane  to  this  appropriations 
bill.  But  the  germaneness  rule  is 
waived. 

This  piece  of  legislation  or  whatever 
it  is  has  never  been  before  an  authori- 
zation or  an  appropriations  committee 
or  any  standing  committee  of  the 
House  where  experts  might  be  able  to 
give  expert  testimony  and  give  us  in 
the  normal  situation  their  advice 
about  how  the  public  policy  of  the 
country  ought  to  be  decided,  subject  to 
cross  examination  by  both  parties. 
Members  from  both  sides,  in  order  to 
try  to  arrive  at  a  policy. 

This  bill  has  a  cute  little  name, 
"Star  Wars  for  Drug  Wars."  It  would 
make  a  great  bumper  sticker  but  terri- 
ble public  policy  to  attempt  to  tear  up 
the  rules,  to  consider  this  bill  in  this 
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fashion  and  try  to  attach  it  to  an  earli- 
er-passed appropriation  bill. 

It  is  in  my  judgment,  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
travesty. 

I  wish  things  were  Just  about  as 
simple.  The  bill  itself  says  and  you  can 
cite  this  when  you  want  to  send  out 
your  bumper  stickers,  this  is  the  "Star 
Wars  for  Drug  Wars  Bill."  Wow.  is 
that  not  a  beauty  of  a  name. 

But  nothing  is  quite  as  simple  as  it 
seems  around  here.  I  do  not  know  why 
we  have  to  find  ourselves  funding 
what  everybody  wants  to  do  to  cure 
this  horrible  problem  in  this  country 
by  making  an  attack  on  another  pro- 
gram, the  strategic  defense  initiative, 
which  is  not  a  matter  without  signifi- 
cance. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  this  amend- 
ment would  do  to  the  SDI  Program 
before  anybody  has  had  an  opportuni- 
ty to  decide  on  a  1990  authorization, 
because  that  is  what  this  bill  is  reach- 
ing into,  the  1990  authorization,  the 
1990  appropriation. 

According  to  the  Comptroller's 
Office  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
in  including  the  words,  "or  otherwise 
available,"  this  bill  reaches  back.  It 
has  the  capacity  to  take  not  just  the 
$800  million  that  my  friend  refers  to 
but  over  a  billion  dollars  more,  be- 
cause this  is  an  R&D  Program,  and 
the  funds  do  not  get  expended  in  a 
single  fiscal  year. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  would  it  do 
to  the  SDI  Program?  The  bill  would 
require  significant  reductions;  a  reduc- 
tion of  $900  million  from  the  fiscal 
1990  request;  not  considered,  not  con- 
sidered by  an  appropriations  commit- 
tee or  an  authorization  committee; 
and  up  to  $1.4  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1989  dollars.  That  is  how  it  reaches 
back. 

There  could  be  as  much  as  $2.3  bil- 
lion on  the  table  the  way  this  bill  is 
drawn,  or  this  piece  of  legislation  or 
whatever  it  is. 

The  impacts  of  such  a  cut  would  be 
enormous.  The  entire  thrust  of  the 
program  would  be  taken  away  and 
many  worthwhile  projects  would  have 
to  be  canceled. 

For  example,  in  the  SDI  Program  we 
are  working  on  a  joint  program  with 
the  State  of  Israel  to  develop  a  new 
antiballistic  missile  called  Arrow. 

That  program  is  funded  80  percent 
by  the  SDI  Office  and  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  the  State  of  Israel  and 
the  free  world  because  it  is  the  only 
project  under  way  which  could  offer 
Israel  a  defense  against  tactical  ballis- 
tic missiles,  missiles  which  have  prolif- 
erated in  the  Middle  East  and  which, 
if  coupled  with  chemical  weapons, 
would  give  the  enemies  of  Israel  a 
means  they  currently  do  not  have  to 
put  that  State  at  risk. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Just  this  morning, 
under  the  leadership  of  my  able 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Mitrtha],  we  held  hearings  in 


the  Subcommittee  on  Defense  Appro- 
priations, and  we  were  privileged  to 
have  the  former  prime  minister  of 
Israel,  the  current  defense  minister  of 
Israel  before  us.  He  was  before  us  dis- 
cussing the  fact  that  proliferation  of 
tactical  ballistic  missiles  has  occurred 
in  that  part  of  the  world  and  it  is  cou- 
pled with,  today,  delivery  systems 
which  the  Iraqis  and  the  Syrians  can 
use  with  impunity. 

It  is  in  their  judgment,  without  ques- 
tion, the  critical  program  that  they 
would  have  to  have. 

This  program  would  be  canceled  if 
this  amendment  is  adopted. 

That  is  just  one  example. 

But  beyond  the  immediate  impact 
on  the  project  and  programs  in  SDI, 
remember  what  SDI  is  and  where  it 
came  from.  It  is  a  primary  component 
of  our  arms  control  and  foreign  policy 
which  over  the  past  few  years  has 
been  an  engine  of  change  in  United 
States-Soviet  relations. 

It  was  Just  6  years  ago  that  the 
Soviet  Union  walked  away  from  the 
bargaining  table,  and  I  think  all  of  us 
can  remember  that.  But  they  came 
back  when  we  stayed  the  course,  and 
every  one  of  their  statements  then  and 
since  has  pointed  to  the  strategic  de- 
fense initiative. 

Every  time  you  talk  to  them,  they 
want  to  know  what  we  are  going  to  do 
with  the  SDI.  SDI  helped  create  a 
backdrop  and  a  climate  that  led  to  the 
INP  treaty,  the  first  treaty  to  elimi- 
nate nuclear  arms  of  any  type.  SDI 
helped  to  induce  the  Soviets  to  take 
up  our  offer  for  deep  cuts  in  strategic 
nuclear  forces,  and  we  will  meet  with 
them  on  that  issue  in  the  near  future. 

If  you  will  look  in  today's  paper,  you 
will  see  something  astonishing.  For 
the  first  time  in  over  14  years  in  nego- 
tiations conducted  back  and  forth  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  other 
superpower,  there  is  movement  on 
conventional  force  reductions  that  ap- 
pears to  be  positive  in  nature. 

That  kind  of  change  in  relationship 
with  the  other  superpower  is  not 
something  that  we  ought  to  throw 
away  here  casually  in  one  afternoon 
on  a  debate  on  a  nongermane  amend- 
ment protected  from  all  points  of 
order,  that  has  not  been  before  an  au- 
thorizing committee,  that  has  not 
been  before  an  appropriations  commit- 
tee, that  attempts  to  reach  out  some- 
where into  the  1990's  and  recapture 
money. 

Oh,  the  drug  problem  is  terrible  and 
so  is  war;  both  are  terrible.  Fifty  mil- 
lion people  died  in  World  War  II  in  a 
conventional  war.  Now  we  have  the 
possibility  to  change  the  superpower 
relationships  maybe  for  our  lifetime 
and  our  children's. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  do  that  we  need  to 
preserve  the  procedures  that  make 
this  House  efficient  and  effective  and 
have  for  over  200  years.  That  is  the 
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bedrock  of  the  committee  system 
which  enables  us  to  bring  witnesses,  to 
cross  examine  them,  to  report  out 
through  regular  procedures  bills  out 
of  committees  with  standing  jurisdic- 
tion, report  them  to  the  House  for  its 
disposal. 

D  1630 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  this  bill 
will  be  roundly  defeated. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McDADE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  say  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman recognizes  the  reason  this  bill 
is  not  before  any  committee,  is  the 
fact  that  we  spent  almost  a  year  and  a 
half  putting  together  the  drug  bill  and 
this  bill  does  nothing  more  than  fully 
fund  that  bill  that  this  Congress  voted 
on,  worked  on,  overwhelmingly  in- 
volved 53  committees.  All  that  we  are 
asking  now  is  to  fully  fund  that  bill  in 
the  next  fiscal  year  so  we  can  get  on 
with  the  war  on  drugs.  That  argument 
took  place  2  years  ago. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
claim my  time.  The  gentleman  is  my 
dear  friend,  I  love  him  and  he  has 
done  a  lot  of  great  work  in  this  area, 
done  great  things,  and  he  can  make 
his  speech  on  his  own  time. 

I  need  to  say  in  response  what  has 
happened  here  is  this  bill  tears  up  two 
siunmit  agreements.  It  tears  up  two 
summit  agreements  that  established 
how  much  money  will  be  spent  in  the 
various  categories  of  effort  in  this 
country.  We  ought  not  to  be  engaged 
in  that  Idnd  of  procedure. 
I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 
Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
bVi  minutes  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Select  Committee  on  Nar- 
cotics Abuse  and  Control,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Rangel]. 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  2442.  I  am  a  little 
shocked  that  this  House  would  want 
to  protect  the  procedure.  I  have  been 
here  close  to  20  years  and  never  under- 
stood the  procedures  of  Gramm- 
Rudman.  I  thought  that  changed  the 
obligations  of  Members  of  Congress  to 
make  legislative  decisions,  and  then 
they  told  me  that  a  new  procedure  has 
taken  place  even  superseding  Gramm- 
Rudman,  and  that  is  Members  have  to 
be  involved  in  a  summit.  So  it  does  not 
even  make  any  differences  what  com- 
mittees members  sit  on,  whether  a 
member  chairs  them,  whether  a 
member  gets  invited  to  the  summit. 
That  is  a  new  procedure.  The  last  pro- 
cedure I  heard  which  I  am  still  study- 
ing is  if  members  still  cannot  reach 
Gramm-Rudman  then  they  take  the 
whole  dam  thing  off  budget,  and  that 
is  a  new  procedure.  So  if  we  have  an 
opportimity  to  legislate  merely  be- 
cause no  one  is  going  to  raise  a  point 
of  order,  then  this  is  the  type  of  thing 


that  I  think  promises  our  constituents 
should  have  a  better  understanding. 

I  do  not  like  the  word  star  wars 
versus  drug  wars.  We  are  not  fighting 
the  stars  and  we  are  not  fighting 
drugs.  The  question  is  that  if  indeed 
there  are  some  Members  of  this  House 
who  think  that  it  is  preserving  peace 
to  arm  the  entire  planet,  to  prevent  in- 
trusions of  foreign  missiles.  I  am  not 
against  that.  But  I  am  saying  if  indeed 
we  are  going  to  talk  about  preserving 
life,  let  us  not  go  back  to  World  War  II 
and  say  that  star  wars  is  preventing 
Members  from  losing  lives. 

There  is  no  one  in  my  district  or  in 
any  major  city  throughout  this  great 
country  of  ours  that  is  concerned  as  to 
whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  protect 
any  stars.  They  are  concerned  as  to 
whether  we  have  to  protect  any  lives. 
Now  I,  for  one,  have  not  been  able  to 
see  any  generals  in  the  last  8  or  9 
years  that  have  involved  in  the  so- 
called  war  against  drugs,  with  the  ex- 
ception   of    the    former    First   Lady, 
Nancy  Reagan.  Notwithstanding  that, 
I  have  never  felt  more  proud  of  being 
in  politics  and  beiii«  a  Member  of  this 
House,  where  without  any  direction 
from  the  White  House  this  body  and 
the  Senate  decided  that  we  were  going 
to  do  something  about  it.  So  in  1986. 
true  on  the  eve  of  an  election,  we  go 
together,  and  said  the  star  wars  starts 
here.  I  was  pleasantly  surprised,  even 
though  the  bill  was  veto-proof,  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  in- 
vited Members  to  the  White  House  as 
he  signed  this.  Even  though  the  very 
first  thing  he  did  was  to  cut  out  the 
money  for  the  bill. 

Once  again,  in  1988.  when  the  Amer- 
ican people  were  asking,  "What  are 
you  doing  in  the  Congress,"  we  have 
come  together,  all  of  the  standing 
committees,  we  have  put  together  a 
bill  and  we  made  a  commitment  again 
on  the  eve  of  an  election  that  this 
Congress  and  this  Nation  was  pre- 
pared to  give  some  assistance  to  those 
dedicated  people  that  are  out  there  on 
the  street  in  law  enforcement,  some  of 
them  in  the  city  of  New  York,  even 
being  assassinated. 

We  promised  that  in  our  emergency 
rooms  we  will  be  able  to  give  some  as- 
sistance to  the  nurses  and  doctors.  We 
promised  that  after  we  said,  "Just  say 
no,"  that  if  someone  said  no,  they 
want  treatment,  that  help  was  on  the 
way.  We  told  our  teachers  and  our  par- 
ents and  our  community  leaders  that 
we  are  not  a  Congress  of  slogans,  that 
when  we  say  something  we  are  not 
only  prepared  to  talk  about  a  war  but 
we  are  going  to  put  up  the  money,  the 
resources  that  are  necessary  to  fight 
the  war.  How  could  we  be  concerned 
about  procedures  when  our  constitu- 
ents believed? 

Our  Select  Committee  on  Narcotics 
Abuse  and  Control  goes  around  the 
world  defending  our  policy  and  telling 
people  who  believe  that  we  do  not  care 


about  doing  anything  about  it.  look  at 
the  1986  bill,  look  at  the  1988  bUl.  We 
are  a  nation  that  is  concerned  with 
sanctions  not  against  foreigners  but 
against  those  who  violate  the  law.  the 
social  structure. 

We  are  there  to  reduce  demand,  to 
give  assistance  to  those  who  need  help, 
to  provide  for  education  and  preven- 
tion, and  then  they  asked  a  question, 
"Yes,  you  passed  a  good  bill,  but  you 
did  not  fund  the  bUl."  How  do  we  ex- 
plain it?  Do  we  say  because  we  were 
concerned  about  protecting  the  planet 
with  star  wars?  Do  we  say  because  it 
was  outside  the  limits  of  Gramm- 
Rudman?  Do  we  say  that  it  was  not  in- 
cluded in  the.  summit?  Do  we  say  that 
we  could  not  take  it  off  budget? 

It  seems  to  me  that  even  though  this 
procedure  of  taking  money  from  one 
particular  program  that  we  support 
and  applying  it  to  another  may  not  be 
the  way  that  we  should  go.  But  in  the 
final  analysis,  what  procedures  are  left 
for  Members  to  follow?  I  would  like  to 
conclude  by  saying  that  we  have  shat- 
tered the  procedures  in  this  House 
where  a  Member  can  introduce  legisla- 
tion, get  it  out  of  authorization,  take  it 
to  Appropriations,  and  have  some 
reason  to  believe  that  if  it  becomes  law 
it  will  be  fully  funded.  If  we  shatter 
those  procedures,  do  not  deny  Mem- 
bers an  opportunity  at  least  to  give 
credibility  to  the  House  when  we  say 
we  are  fighting  a  way  and  we  hope  to 
remove  this  scourge  from  the  face  of 
the  Earth. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  yield  5  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Defense,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Mxtrtha]. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
talk  about  the  problem  that  we  have 
here  in  this  procedure.  We  have  held 
hearings  since  January.  We  have  had 
hearings  every  morning  for  2V4  hours, 
every  afternoon  for  2%  hours.  Most  of 
the  subcommittee  members  have  been 
there  for  every  hearing,  and  we  have 
considered  requests  for  modernization, 
troop  strength,  readiness  and  R&D. 
There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
SDI  wiD  probably  be  reduced  this 
year. 

The  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
will  look  at  it  and  then  we  will  look  at 
it.  There  is  no  question  we  will  scrub 
those  programs  down  to  the  bone.  Oiu: 
problem  is  that  we  do  not  have  the 
money  in  the  budget  to  fund  the 
forces  at  the  strength  they  are  pres- 
ently. Now  I  have  talked  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  and  I  told  him  that  I 
felt  if  we  did  not  raise  taxes  we  were 
going  to  have  to  reduce  the  total 
strength  of  the  Armed  Forces  and 
probably  pull  forces  out  of  Europe.  We 
are  not  going  to  be  able  to  fimd  the 
missiles  and  the  other  systems  that 
are  needed  in  order  to  provide  the  de- 
fense required  by  the  missions  that  we 
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have  at  this  time.  We  have  before  our 
subcommittee  right  now  about  200  re- 
quests from  Members.  Two  hundred 
requests,  and  some  of  those  Members 
are  in  this  Chamber,  and  many  are 
asldng  to  increase  the  budget.  We  do 
not  even  have  the  amount  of  money 
we  need  for  adequate  defense  right 
now.  Yet  there  are  Members  in  this 
room  that  will  vote  for  this  amend- 
ment and  then  turn  around,  even 
though  the  money  is  not  there,  and 
ask  our  subcommittee  to  fund  other 
programs  in  defense  which  will  be  ben- 
eficial to  their  particular  district. 

We  are  going  to  try  to  fashion  the 
best  defense  bill  we  can  to  protect  the 
United  States.  Not  long  ago  I  attended 
a  memorial  service  for  the  people 
killed  on  the  Iowa.  I  saw  the  President 
of  the  United  States  stop  his  speech 
because  he  felt  so  strongly  about  those 
young  men  that  were  killed.  I  watched 
the  young  children  of  the  sailors  that 
were  killed  on  the  Iowa  crying  during 
the  memorial  service.  The  money  we 
spend  is  not  being  wasted  on  defense  if 
we  can  help  it. 

D  1640 

Funds  are  going  to  train  those 
people  to  avoid  those  kinds  of  tragic 
accidents.  We  started  to  cut  back  on 
defense  4  years  ago,  and  we  have  had 
negative  growth  for  4  years. 

I  went  to  the  Persian  Gulf  over  a 
year  ago  and  looked  at  a  ship  that  had 
been  hit  by  a  mine  that  cost  about 
$10,000.  Two  compartments  were  filled 
up  completely  with  water.  There  was  a 
raging  fire,  and  the  men  of  that  ship, 
because  of  their  high  level  of  training, 
saved  the  ship.  We  did  not  lose  any 
lives,  and  we  were  able  to  repair  that 
ship  for  $100  million,  and  save  a  $470 
million  ship. 

But  when  I  came  back,  I  found  that 
the  Navy  had  cut  out  the  realistic 
training  that  had  saved  that  ship— but 
we  put  the  funds  back. 

We  now  have  fewer  accidents  today 
than  we  have  ever  had.  We  have  fewer 
airplane  accidents.  Why?  Because  they 
receive  the  right  amount  of  flying 
hours,  and  they  are  able  to  have  the 
right  amount  of  training.  We  have  our 
people  in  the  highest  state  of  readi- 
ness, higher  than  we  have  ever  had. 

Not  long  ago  the  Army  asked  us  to 
reduce  the  number  of  years  people 
would  have  to  serve  from  4  years  to  2 
years  because  they  are  getting  more 
category  IV's.  That  means  it  costs 
more  to  train  them.  That  means  it 
costs  more  to  replace  them.  They  are 
recruiting  them  because  we  have  fewer 
18-year-olds  available. 

If  anybody  thinks  it  is  an  easy  thing 
to  serve  in  the  armed  services  today, 
all  they  need  to  do  is  go  out  into  the 
field.  Not  long  ago  four  of  us  went  up 
to  the  Arctic,  and  we  got  aboard  a  sub- 
marine. The  submarine  broke  through 
the  ice,  and  we  watched  those  young 
men  who  had  been  out  for  42  days 


man  their  posts  with  pride.  They  were 
telling  us  about  the  Soviet  submarines 
and  the  quietness  of  their  submarines. 
They  talked  about  the  equipment  they 
operated,  and  how  well  they  are 
trained.  These  young  sailors  knew 
their  mission  and  were  true  profes- 
sionals. 

We  do  not  want  to  have  more  Iowa 
accidents  and  we  do  not  want  to  have 
more  accidents  on  these  aircraft  carri- 
ers. We  have  about  5,000  people 
aboard  a  carrier,  and  those  airplanes 
come  in  at  170  miles  an  hour  which  is 
a  controlled  crash  onto  the  deck,  so  a 
high  state  of  readiness  is  essential  to 
operate  under  such  conditions. 

It  is  absolutely  essential  that  we 
have  the  kind  of  money  available  that 
we  can  keep  our  people  well  trained,  to 
prevent  them  from  having  any  of 
these  types  of  accidents.  We  will  take 
that  SDI  money  that  Members  want 
to  move  under  the  pending  proposal,  if 
there  is  any  extra  money  in  it,  and  we 
will  put  that  money  into  training  to 
keep  our  troops  at  the  highest  state  of 
readiness  to  prevent  these  types  of  ac- 
cidents. We  must  prevent  warfare  and 
keep  the  peace  of  this  great  country 
but  that  requires  adequate  funding. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Bennett],  a 
member  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  cer- 
tainly is  true  that  we  are  underfund- 
ing  the  conventional  warfare  of  our 
country.  That  is  probably  the  greatest 
mistake  we  are  making. 

The  next  greatest  mistake  we  are 
making  is  not  adequately  funding  the 
drug  war.  These  are  the  two  greatest 
errors  we  are  making. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  assistance 
to  Israel  in  some  way  would  be  hurt  by 
voting  for  this  bill.  It  will  not,  though, 
because  the  legislation  is  just  a  freeze 
of  what  we  had  last  year,  plus  the  fact 
that  the  authorization  for  money  is 
available  for  the  Israel  item. 

I  speak  here  from  two  points  of  real 
authority.  I  lost  a  son  to  drugs.  I  want 
this  country  not  to  lose  anymore  sons 
to  drugs.  I  want  this  country  to  sur- 
vive. Drugs  are  the  most  dangerous 
thing  in  the  American  panoply  today. 
Drugs  are  the  most  dangerous  thing 
we  have  to  face. 

The  second  point  is  that  I  am  an  au- 
thority, in  a  way,  on  SDI  because  I 
have  heard  probably  more  words 
spoken  by  ex-Chairmen  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  and  by  ex-Secretaries 
of  Defense  on  this  subject  than  any- 
body else.  I  have  sat  for  hours  and 
hours  presiding  and  listening  to  them. 
What  was  the  consensus?  The  consen- 
sus was  that  anything  over  $3  billion 
as  an  annual  appropriation  for  SDI 
was  excessive.  They  do  not  need  it. 

Therefore,  I  hope  that  we  will  not 
have  a  $3.7  billion  appropriation  but 
that  we  would  have  $3.1  billion  or  $3 


billion.  The  Congress,  or  this  House  at 
least,  has  repeatedly  put  a  $3.1  figure 
on  that  autliorization  bill,  and  that  is 
what  we  really  should  have.  It  should 
really  not  be  in  excess  of  $3  billion. 

So  we  have  two  great  problems.  One 
great  problem  is  the  wasting  of  money 
on  SDI  and  not  taking  care  of  conven- 
tional weaponry,  and  the  other  prob- 
lem is  that  we  are  not  really  fighting 
the  great  war  on  drugs  that  faces  our 
country  from  an  immediacy  stand- 
point today. 

In  the  drug  situation,  there  are 
many  places  where  money  is  needed. 
Some  have  been  alluded  to.  One  is  the 
videos  to  be  used  in  the  grammar 
schools  and  high  schools  and  in  other 
aspects  of  fighting  the  drugs. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  support 
this  bill.  It  Is  logical.  It  is  the  thing  to 
do.  We  have  had  hearings.  I  hope  that 
Members  have  not  gotten  the  idea 
that  we  have  not  held  hearings.  We 
have  had  extensive  hearings  on  the 
drug  war.  We  have  authorized  the  leg- 
islation to  do  that.  We  have  also  had 
extensive  hearings  on  SDI,  and  we 
know  the  figures  that  are  proper  in 
that  regard. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  time  to  me.  I  am  enthusi- 
astic in  supporting  this  legislation,  and 
I  hope  it  passes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Barnard).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Bennett]  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
additional  seconds  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Bennett]. 

Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon. 

Mr.  AoCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Bennett]  is 
the  ranking  member  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee.  The  gen- 
tleman has  served  in  this  House  and 
followed  military  questions  virtually 
all  of  this  career. 

We  are  talking  here  about  one-third 
of  1  percent  of  the  entire  budget  of 
the  Department  of  Defense.  Is  it  the 
gentleman's  judgment  that  the  trans- 
fer of  that  limited  amount  of  money 
would  cause  grave  consequences  to  our 
readiness,  to  our  submarines  that  are 
iced  in,  or  to  any  of  these  other  pro- 
grams we  have  heard  discussed  today? 
I  am  speaking  of  a  transfer  of  one- 
third  of  1  percent  of  the  DOD  budget. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do 
not  think  it  would  hurt  at  all,  but  I 
would  like  to  see  that  whatever  we 
take  out  of  that  budget  would  go 
either  into  the  drug  fight  or  into  con- 
ventional weapons. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  yield  10  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Dickinson],  the  ranking  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
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Mr.  FLIPPO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  am  very  pleased 
to  yield  to  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama. 

Mr.  FLIPPO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  there  be  no  confusion  over 
what  is  at  issue  here  today.  H.R.  2442  is  an 
antistrategic  defense  bill  masquerading  as  an 
antidrug  bill. 

Passage  of  this  bill  will  not  guarantee  one 
dime  more  for  the  war  on  drugs.  Passage  of 
this  bill  will  only  preempt  efforts  by  responsi- 
ble Members  of  the  House  to  determine  what 
level  of  funding  is  needed  for  responsible  SDI 
research  efforts. 

The  President  has  requested  $4.6  billion  for 
fiscal  year  1990's  strategic  defense  efforts. 
The  proponents  of  this  bill  say  that  this  is  too 
much  money,  that  it  should  be  spent  for 
something  else.  How  do  they  support  this  ar- 
gument? They  cannot  point  to  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee's  funding  recom- 
mendations for  SDI.  The  committee  has  not 
made  any  recommendations.  They  cannot 
point  to  action  taken  by  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  The  committee  has  certainly 
not  yet  voted  on  this  issue. 

H.R.  2442  would  simply  tell  the  members  of 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee  and 
the  Appropriations  Committee  that  they  need 
not  consider  the  merits  of  any  increase  in  SDI 
funding.  Regardless  of  the  great  progress 
being  made  in  many  SDI  research  areas, 
funding  would  be  frozen  at  the  1989  level. 
Any  amount  authorized  or  appropriated  above 
the  fiscal  year  1989  $3.7  billion  level  would  be 
shifted  automatically  to  another  account.  Does 
any  Member  seriously  think  that  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  or  the  Appropriations 
Committee  would  provide  SDI  funding  levels 
above  H.R.  2442's  appropriations  cap  under 
these  circumstances? 

The  proponents  of  this  amendment  say  that 
more  needs  to  be  spent  on  the  war  on  drugs, 
that  we  need  to  fully  fund  last  year's  antidrug 
bill.  Let  me  say  that  I  agree  with  them  on  this 
point.  We  must  do  more  to  fulfill  the  promise 
of  a  drug  free  America.  The  problem  with  H.R. 
2442  is  that  it  is  an  empty  promise. 

Again,  passage  of  this  bill  will  not  guarantee 
one  extra  dime  for  antidrug  efforts.  This  meas- 
ure is  only  a  showboat  attempt  to  put  the 
House  on  record  in  opposition  to  any  new 
strategic  defense  spending.  If  the  opponents 
of  SDI  want  to  make  that  argument,  let  them 
take  their  best  shot  when  the  House  consid- 
ers the  fiscal  year  1990  Department  of  De- 
fense authorization  and  appropriation  bills.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  reject  this  attempt  to 
preempt  the  legislative  process,  and  vote 
against  H.R.  2442. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
think  it  would  be  perhaps  beneficial 
now  to  put  things  in  context.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  person  on  this  floor 
or  in  the  Congress  or  probably  within 
the  hearing  of  my  voice  who  does  not 
agree  that  drugs  are  a  scourge.  It  is 
one  of  the  biggest  problems  facing  this 
country.  It  is  ruining  the  lives  of 
countless  thousands  of  people.  It  is 
causing  death,  and  it  is  causing  disfig- 
urement of  children. 


All  these  things  are  true.  I  agree 
with  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon,  when  he  talks  about 
how  serious  the  problem  is  and  says 
that  we  have  got  to  do  something 
about  it.  Of  course  this  is  true.  Nobody 
in  their  right  minds  would  not  want  to 
do  whatever  is  necessary  to  do  away 
with  and  eradicate  this  cancer  on  soci- 
ety. 

But  that  is  not  really  what  is  in  con- 
tention here  today  because  we  are 
talking  about  procedure  and  we  are 
talking  about  what  the  House  normal- 
ly does,  what  it  should  do,  and  what  it 
is  doing. 

Let  me  say  first  that  a  great  deal  has 
been  made  of  the  underfunding  of  the 
drug  war,  so  to  speak.  I  have  here  a 
letter  from  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
and  according  to  the  Director,  Richard 
Darman,  in  fiscal  year  1988  we  spent 
$3.8  billion  in  fighting  the  drug  war.  in 
fiscal  year  1989,  we  funded  $5.3  billion 
on  the  drug  war,  and  in  the  fiscal  year 
1990  request,  excluding  this  amount 
that  they  are  trying  to  grab  now, 
there  was  $6.4  billion  included  to  fight 
the  drug  war. 

So  it  is  not  an  inconsequential  figure 
when  we  have  about  $15  billion  funded 
in  the  last  3  years,  including  1990.  to 
eradicate  and  help  fight  the  drug  war. 
So  it  is  not  that  nothing  is  being  done, 
it  is  not  that  we  have  closed  our  minds 
and  our  eyes  and  our  ears  to  the  prob- 
lem, because  we  are  doing  something 
about  it. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  if  more  money  is 
needed,  the  problems  cannot  be  solved 
just  by  throwing  money  at  them,  but, 
if  more  money  is  needed,  then  let  who- 
ever is  proposing  it  go  through  the  or- 
derly process  that  is  set  up  in  the 
House.  Let  them  have  hearings  in 
committee.  Let  them  have  the  law  en- 
forcement people  come  in  to  justify  it, 
to  say  how  it  will  be  used,  how  the 
educators  can  come  in.  how  the  medi- 
cal experts  can  come  in.  so  that  we  can 
get  some  calm,  rational  approach  to 
the  solving  of  the  problem.  This  is  the 
way.  the  orderly  way.  of  doing  busi- 
ness. That  is  the  way  we  normally  do 
business.  This  is  the  way  we  have  ar- 
rived at  the  fig\ires  that  have  already 
been  authorized  and  appropriated. 
This  is  the  way  we  should  do  it  in  the 
future,  and  I  would  support  that. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  not 
what  we  are  doing  here.  We.  by  this 
amendment,  are  saying,  "Hey.  we 
don't  care  about  how  we  normally  do 
things.  Here's  a  big  plum  out  here. 
We're  not  going  to  go  by  the  authoriz- 
ing committee,  we're  not  going  by  the 
appropriating  committee.  We're  not 
even  going  to  be  germane  to  the  bill 
under  discussion.  We  want  to  reach 
ahead  in  next  year's  budget  and  grab 
$900  million,  and  we  want  to  reach 
back  a  year  and  grab  what  hasn't  al- 


ready been  spent  in  the  SDI."  and 
that  is  not  a  rational  approach  to  solv- 
ing anybody's  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  heard  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Murtha],  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  De- 
fense  Appropriations,   comment   that 
we  had  had  requests  from  200  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  asking  for  add-ons, 
for  additions,  in  defense  spending.  On 
our    committee,    the    Committee    on 
Armed  Services,  to  date,  and  we  have 
not   even   finished   our   hearings,   we 
have  requests  from  Members  for  $6 
billion  additional  spending.  That  is  not 
considering   the   cancellation    of    the 
V22,  and  now,  if  that  does  not  get  any- 
body's attention,  it  ought  to.  We  are 
trying  to  find  the  money  to  fund  the 
V22  that  the  Marine  Corps  so  desper- 
ately needs  they  say.  We  are  trying  to 
find  the  money  to  continue  their  heli- 
copter  lines   that   will   terminate   in 
1991.  There  will  not  be  another  hot 
production    line    until    sometime    in 
1995,  if  the  present  plans  go  through 
because  of  the  elimination  of  funds. 
The  aid  helped,  and  the  Apache  can- 
celling its  nuclear  submarine.  All  of 
these  things  are  done  in  the  budget 
because  of  lack  of  funds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  there  is  something 
left  over  out  of  SDI,  I  would  like  to  see 
it  taken  and  used  in  conventional 
forces,  as  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Bennett]  was  talking  about,  use 
it  in  the  Defense  budget.  If  we  need 
additional  funds,  then  all  right,  let  us 
find  where  they  are  coming  from  and 
authorize  and  appropriate  them  in  the 
normal  way. 

I  have  a  letter  here,  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
my  hand  that  was  dated  May  24.  It  is 
from  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  He 
writes  as  follows: 

The  Department  of  Defense  strongly  op- 
poses the  AuCoin-Miller  bill.  The  bill  seeks 
a  damaging  and  unacceptable  reduction  in 
the  amount  requested  by  the  President  for 
SDI.  The  administration's  recommended 
funding  level  is  the  minimum  needed  to  sus- 
tain a  viable  program.  This  funding  level  al- 
ready reflects  the  Defense  Department's 
commitment  to  spending  restraint  in  keep- 
ing with  current  budget  circumstances. 
Given  the  Importance  that  the  President 
and  I  attach  to  this  vital  program,  any  fur- 
ther reductions  would  be  unacceptable. 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  goes  on  to  say: 
By  proposing  to  transfer  funding  between 
budget  functions  the  bill  would  violate— now 
listen  to  this— the  bill  would  violate  biparti- 
san budget  agreements.  It  would  violate  the 
fiscal  year  1990  congressional  budget  resolu- 
tion only  weeks  after  the  measure  was 
passed,  and  it  seeks  to  siphon  off  funds  that 
are  as  yet  unauthorized  and  unappropriat- 
ed. It  strikes  me  as  a  truly  irresponsible  and 
incredible  way  to  manage  the  budget. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  understand. 
We  have  had  two  summit  meetings  on 
the  budget.  Bipartisan,  we  came  to- 
gether, there  was  a  meeting  of  the 
minds,  and  there  was  an  agreement  as 
to  the  level  of  funding.  I  ask  my  col- 
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leagues.  "Doesn't  an  agreement  mean 
anything  around  here  anymore?" 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  know  what  the 
agreement  was.  We  know  what  the 
funding  level  was.  This  abrogates  the 
agreement  on  two  occasions.  I  hope  it 
does  not  get  to  the  point  where  agree- 
ments, solemn  agreements,  reached  in 
a  bipartisan  manner,  become  absolute- 
ly meaningless,  worthless,  to  be  abro- 
gated at  the  whim  of  whatever. 

We  have  requests  for  additional 
fundings  in  defense  that  we  cannot 
meet.  We  have  need  for  conventional 
weapons  that  we  cannot  buy.  If  there 
is  anything  in  the  defense  budget  that 
can  be  shifted,  whether  it  be  from 
SDI.  whether  It  be  from  B2.  or  Stealth 
bomber,  or  whatever,  then,  if  it  is  in 
the  defense  budget  and  it  has  been 
agreed  to  what  the  level  of  spending 
should  be.  then  it  should  be  spent  in 
the  defense  budget  where  it  is  most 
needed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  arrived  at  this  deci- 
sion after  months  of  hearings  and 
hundreds  of  witnesses.  But  the  mis- 
chief that  this  amendment,  resolution 
or  bill,  whatever  it  is.  seeks  to  do  is  ab- 
rogate months  of  work  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  the  author- 
izing committees,  nullify  that,  reach 
over  and  say.  "Hey,  here's  a  big  pot  of 
money,  and  we  need  it  because  it's  for 
a  worthy  cause." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  it  is  for  a 
worthy  cause,  but  I  just  point  out  that 
we  have  raised  and  appropriated  $15 
billion  in  3  years  for  drugs.  If  we  need 
more,  let  us  hear  the  witnesses,  appro- 
priate the  money  according  to  what  we 
have  in  our  budget. 

Do  we  want  to  raise  our  deficit 
more?  No,  I  do  not  think  so.  Well, 
where  is  the  money  coming  from? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  this  is  an  ill- 
considered  piece  of  legislation.  I  think 
it  is  unnecessary  and  unwarranted.  I 
think  it  creates  a  great  deal  of  mis- 
chief for  the  entire  legislative  process. 
I  think,  even  though  its  motives  and 
intent  are  noble,  it  is  not  the  answer 
to  the  problem.  All  it  is  doing  is  creat- 
ing problems  in  another  area  of  gov- 
ernment and  at  the  same  time  not 
really  accomplishing  what  is  intended 
in  our  war  against  drugs. 

I  would  hope.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
House  will  protect  its  prerogatives, 
that  each  of  the  committees  will  think 
what  mischief  this  will  do  if  someone 
decided  to  reach  into  their  committee 
assignments  and  just,  without  hear- 
ings and  with  no  justification  just 
reach  in  and  say.  "Hey.  the  money 
that  you  appropriated  last  year,  we've 
got  a  better  use  for  it,  and  the  Rules 
Committee  has  protected  us  now  so  it 
doesn't  have  to  be  germane.  You  can't 
even  amend  this  amendment.  You 
can't  get  at  it  in  any  way." 

I  hope  we  would  protect  the  dignity 
and  the  procedures  of  the  House  and 
approach  this  thing  in  a  calm,  rational 
way  and  defeat  the  amendment. 


Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  15  seconds. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  make 
the  observation  that  only  a  couple  of 
weeks  ago  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  George  Bush,  came  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  stood  on 
the  steps  of  the  House,  and  proposed  a 
$1.2  billion  crime  package  which  was 
itself  in  violation  of  the  summit  agree- 
ment and  for  which  there  are  no  funds 
in  this  budget. 

So.  to  say  that  somehow  this  is  an  ir- 
regular procedure  is  somewhat  odd,  it 
seems  to  this  Member  of  Congress, 
since  the  President  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dickinson]  has 
seen  fit  to  meet  his  own  sense  of  an 
emergency  with  a  budget  recommen- 
dation of  his  own. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  California  [Mrs. 
Boxer]. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
AuCoin]  for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wavered  on  whether  I 
would  tell  this  little  story  that  came 
walking  into  my  office,  but  I  think  it  is 
very  important  to  tell  it. 

I  met  with  an  emergency  room 
doctor  about  a  week  ago  who  told  me 
an  extraordinary  thing,  that  a  young 
women  was  rushed  into  the  emergency 
room  with  a  drug  overdose,  and  she 
was  pregnant,  and,  when  she  came 
around,  he  asked  her,  "Why  would  you 
want  to  have  a  child  in  this  particular 
condition  you're  in?" 

Do  my  colleagues  know  what  she 
said.  Mr.  Speaker?  She  said,  "I  ran  out 
of  veins.  I'm  an  IV  drug  abuser,  and,  in 
order  to  be  able  to  find  some  veins,  I 
got  pregnant." 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  moved  me.  It  got 
me  to  thinking  about  this  baby  that  is 
coming  into  the  world  today.  What 
kind  of  chance  does  this  child  have? 

In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  this 
woman  wanted  to  get  into  a  treatment 
program,  she  could  not  get  into  one 
for  6  months,  for  8  months,  because 
we  in  this  House  have  not  done 
enough.  We  make  great  speeches,  Mr. 
Speaker,  but  we  are  at  war.  and  we 
need  more  than  speeches. 

The  war  I  speak  of  is  the  war  against 
illegal  drugs.  Our  children  are  on  the 
frontlines. 

For  years  we  politicians  have  rallied 
against  drugs  in  campaign  speeches 
and  television  commercials.  And  today, 
our  commitment  can  match  our  rheto- 
ric. As  the  pleas  for  help  have  grown 
ever  louder,  we  have  not  provided  ade- 
quate funding  for  our  own  antidrug 
initiative,  the  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  of 
1988. 

Illegal  drugs  are  exacting  a  terrible 
toll  on  our  children.  Children  are 
unable  to  assess  the  danger  of  drugs— 
and  the  drug  trade— and  at  the  same 
time  are  most  susceptible  to  peer  pres- 
sure. It  is  up  to  us,  as  parents  and 
leaders,  to  measure  the  danger  and  act 


on  our  judgments.  It  is  up  to  us  to  pro- 
vide leadership. 

I  ask  for  you  to  join  with  me  in  sup- 
porting the  Star  Wars  for  Drug  Wars 
Act  of  1989.  This  bill  would  take  only 
a  portion  of  the  funds  appropriated 
for  this  speculative  defense  concept 
and  allocate  it  to  our  most  vital  de- 
fense need— the  protection  of  our  chil- 
dren. It's  time  to  stop  looking  to  the 
stars  and  start  looking  to  the  street. 
There  is  a  war  raging  all  around  us, 
and  we  won't  win  by  ignoring  it. 

As  a  mother  of  two,  it's  hard  for  me 
to  imagine  anyone  opposing  this  pro- 
posal, but  for  those  of  you  who  might 
be  wavering,  let  me  cite  a  few  facts. 
And  these  are  not  for  the  faint  of 
heart. 

As  of  1987,  the  average  age  for  the 
first  time  drug  user  was  12.5  years. 

A  1987  survey  revealed  that  one  in 
three  students  in  grades  6  to  12  feels 
peer  pressure  to  try  cocaine  or  crack. 

Cocaine  use  among  arrested  juve- 
niles in  the  District  of  Columbia  in- 
creased from  a  negligible  number  in 
1984  to  23  percent  in  1988. 

Persons  seeking  drug  treatment  in 
many  cities  face  waiting  lists  of  up  to  6 
to  18  months. 

In  1988.  77  percent  of  the  foster  care 
cases  handled  by  the  San  Francisco 
Department  of  Social  Services  in- 
volved parents  addicted  to  crack. 

Most  harrowing  is  the  fact  that  the 
ravages  of  crack  have  spread  to  a  new 
population— infants,  whose  only  sin 
was  to  be  bom  to  drug  abusing  moth- 
ers. 

Between  1987  and  1989,  the  number 
of  laboring  mothers  reporting  drug  use 
at  D.C.  General  Hospital  had  doubled 
from  1  in  10  to  1  in  5. 

A  recent  survey  of  California  hospi- 
tals revealed  that  11  percent  of  new- 
boms  had  been  exposed  to  drugs. 

Hospital  costs  for  drug-exposed  in- 
fants bom  in  California  in  1989  will 
range  from  $500  million  to  $1  billion. 

Approximately  375,000  babies  will  be 
bom  drug-exposed  in  the  United 
States  this  year. 

Drug-exposed  babies  are  more  likely 
to  be  bom  prematurely  and  have  low 
birthweight,  dramatically  raising  their 
risk  of  infant  mortality  and  childhood 
disability.  But  women  who  seek  help 
during  pregnancy  cannot  get  it.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  hospitals  recently  sur- 
veyed by  the  Select  Committee  on 
Children,  Youth  and  Families  report- 
ed that  they  had  no  place  to  refer  sub- 
stance-ablusing  pregnant  women  for 
treatment. 

The  most  recent  efitrant  in  this 
parade  of  horrors  is  the  phenomenon 
of  children  with  AIDS.  As  a  conse- 
quence of  their  intravenous  drug  use— 
or  sex  with  intravenous  drug  users- 
mothers  with  AIDS  are  now  giving 
birth  to  babies  with  the  same  terrible 
affliction.  In  many  cases,  women  ad- 
dicted to  crack  are  turning  to  prostitu- 
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tlon  to  subsidize  their  cravings.  These 
women  are  highly  unlikely  to  consider 
birth  control  or  protection  against 
AIDS.  The  problem  spirals  until  it  is 
almost  beyond  our  comprehension. 

By  providing  additional  funding  for 
the  antidrug  law,  we  can  greatly  in- 
crease our  law-enforcement  capabili- 
ties. We  must  try  to  choke  off  the 
supply  of  drugs,  to  sweep  pushers  out 
of  our  communities  and  protect  our 
kids.  Our  inability  to  enforce  our  anti- 
drug laws  has  created  the  impression 
that  we  lack  the  resolve  to  fight  this 
war.  And  that  sends  a  message  of  en- 
couragement to  drug  dealers  and  their 
customers. 

We  must  also  stand  ready  to  aid 
those  already  addicted.  The  National 
Institute  on  Drug  Abuse  estimates 
that  6.5  million  people  in  this  country 
are  using  illegal  drugs.  How  many  are 
In  treatment?  Only  250,000.  Only  12 
percent  of  the  IV  drug  abusers  are  re- 
ceiving treatment. 

And  let  us  clear  up  a  misconception: 
drug  abuse  is  not  an  urban  problem.  A 
California  study  by  the  State  attorney 
general  found  rural  high  school  stu- 
dents used  more  drugs  and  alcohol 
than  urban  students.  The  800-CO- 
CAINE  hotline  operated  by  Pair  Oaks 
Hospital  in  Summit,  NJ.  reports  that 
nearly  half  of  all  teen  calls  now  re- 
ceived are  from  suburban  and  rural 
areas. 

But  these  statistics  are  abstractions. 
Picture  the  drug-related  obstacles 
which  a  child  must  hurdle  to  survive. 
Before  he  is  bom.  his  mother  may 
have  been  using  illegal  drugs— or 
sleeping  with  an  IV  drug  abuser.  As  he 
grows,  he  is  constantly  tempted— to 
use  or  sell  drugs  as  an  escape.  Because 
crack  is  extremely  cheap,  it  is  afford- 
able even  for  a  poor  child;  but  it  is  so 
addictive  that  it  wiU  make  the  poor 
child  impoverish  himself  further. 

A  child  must  not  only  make  his  own 
decisions  about  drugs;  he  must  live 
with  his  parents'  decisions,  before  and 
after  his  birth.  In  Washington,  DC, 
almost  90  percent  of  the  parents  or 
other  caretakers  reported  for  child 
abuse  are  active  substance  abusers. 

Even  if  the  youngster  can  avoid  sell- 
ing or  using  drugs,  he  or  she  may  yet 
be  a  victim— or  hostage— of  the  drug 
trade.  We  read  every  day  of  children 
who  have  lost  parents,  siblings,  and 
friends.  But  it  now  seems  that  even 
the  child  who  Is  not  himself  the  victim 
of  physical  violence  does  not  escape 
unscathed.  Researchers  now  report 
that  chUdren  in  cities  rocked  by  drug- 
related  violence  are  experiencing  a 
form  of  trauma  previously  confined  to 
combat  veterans. 

The  drug  war  lacks  the  glossy,  high- 
tech  glamor  of  star  wars.  The  drug 
war  demands  to  be  fought  in  the 
trenches— with  more  prosecutors, 
more  prisons,  more  treatment.  It  Is  not 
a  war  we  choose,  but  are  stuck  with  it. 
And  while  Congress  talks  the  world 


watches— mothers  and  fathers,  teach- 
ers and  doctors,  policemen  and  pros- 
ecutors. And,  make  no  mistake,  the 
dealers  in  Columbia  and  the  District 
of  Columbia,  are  watching,  too.  Every 
day  that  we  delay  raises  the  body 
count  and  bolsters  the  enemy. 

There  Is  a  war  on  here.  I  invite  all  of 
my  colleagues  to  stand  up  and  be 
counted. 

n  1700 


Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  6 
minutes  to  the  able  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Livingston]. 

(Mr.  LIVINGSTON  asked  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  my  friend  for  yielding  his  time. 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  not  about 
drug  interdiction.  I  heard  the  speaker 
who  just  left  the  floor.  Certainly  we 
know  that  we  have  a  scourge  of  drugs 
prevalent  throughout  the  society.  It  is 
not  new.  It  did  not  happen  when  that 
young  lady  walked  into  the  office  of 
the  gentlewoman  from  California.  It 
did  not  happen  6  months  ago.  6  years 
ago.  It  has  been  in  this  society  for  a 
very,  very  long  time.  Almost  20  years 
ago  I  was  a  criminal  prosecutor  and 
drug  abuse  was  terribly  prevalent 
then. 

We  have  never  applied  enough  re- 
sources to  it,  but  this  bill  is  not  really 
about  effective  drug  enforcement  of 
any  sort.  Last  year  we  spent  $3  billion 
on  drug  prevention.  This  year  we  will 
spend  $5  billion.  Next  year  we  will 
spend  $6  billion  on  fighting  drug  abuse 
and  trying  to  stop  the  flow  of  drugs. 

We  just  appointed  a  drug  czar.  Bill 
Bennett  has  been  sworn  in  only  a  few 
short  months  ago.  He  does  not  have  a 
staff.  He  is  not  supposed  to  come  to 
this   Congress   until   next  September 
with  a  plan  to  combat  this  terrible 
scourge.  We  should  wait  for  that  plan. 
If  Members  of  this  House  think  they 
are  doing  something  constructive  by 
taking  money  out  of  the  defense  pro- 
gram of  the  United  States  to  throw  at 
the  drug  problem  in  the  guise  of  some 
bumper  sticker  slogan,  like  "fight  drug 
wars,  not  star  wars."  then  they  are 
wrong.  They  are  doing  themselves  and 
the  people  of  this  country  a  disservice. 
We    cannot    solve    the    problem    by 
throwing  money  at  drug  wars  or  at 
bumper  stickers.  We  need  to  act  me- 
thodically. We  need  to  utilize  this  drug 
czar  that  we  have  appointed,  Mr.  Ben- 
nett. We  need  to  give  him  the  where- 
withal and  the  resources  to  do  his  job 
in  an  orderly  and  effective  fashion. 
That  is  not  what  this  bill  is  about. 

This  bill  is  an  effort  to  imilaterally 
curtail  the  progress  that  this  country 
has  made  in  defending  against  the 
strategic  threat  of  nuclear  war.  Nucle- 
ar war  is  and  always  will  be.  unfortu- 
nately, a  reality  facing  the  peoples  of 
this  world.  It  is  not  just  a  threat  from 


the  Russians  or  the  Chinese.  It  Is  a 
threat  from  the  Third  World. 

In  the  world  market  today,  you  can 
buy.  from  the  Chinese  or  from  the  Ar- 
gentines or  others,  missiles  that  could 
go  into  the  stratosphere  and  threaten 
other  nations.  If  you  can  buy  from 
other  folks  nuclear  warheads  to  fasten 
on  to  those  missiles,  then  you  can  pose 
a  nuclear  threat  to  any  nation  in  this 
world.  As  of  today,  no  nation  has  a  de- 
fense against  those  missiles. 

Now,  the  Soviets  are  working  on 
such  a  defense.  And  the  Soviets  have 
been  working  on  the  other  weapons 
utilizing  modem  technology.  They  are 
developing  and  have  even  tested  anti- 
satellite  weapons.  We  know  they  have 
them.  And  they  have  variations  of  a 
strategic  defense  arsenal.  But.  we  in 
the  United  States  have  tied  our  own 
hands,  and  prevented  our  ability  to 
test  antisatellite  weapons.  We  cannot 
test  those  weapons  because  Members 
in  this  Chamber,  in  fact,  sponsors  of 
this  particular  amendment,  have  suc- 
cessfully kept  the  United  States  from 
testing  those  weapons. 

We  cannot  knock  out  satellites,  be- 
cause we  have  tied  our  own  hands,  and 
prevented  the  testing  of  an  ASAT, 
even  though  we  know  the  Russians 
have  the  technology. 

This  bill  is  an  attempt  to  tie  our 
hands  and  prevent  us  from  developing 
a  strategic  defense  against  nuclear 
weaponry,  advocated  by  the  very  same 
people  who  have  curtailed  our  ability 
to  test  antisatellite  weapons. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  suggest  this  is  not 
a  drug  biU.  This  is  a  bill  that  makes  a 
political  statement  that  we  should  not 
engage  in  strategic  defense.  It  is  a  fool- 
hardy bill.  It  is  a  bad  move. 

If  the  House  wishes  to  throw  more 
money  at  the  drug  program,  let  it  do 
it.  We  have  never  really  stopped  short 
when  it  comes  to  spending  money.  We 
can  find  the  money  if  we  want  to.  but 
let  us  not  unilaterally  strip  our  only 
hope  of  providing  a  strategic  defense 
against  nuclear  weaponry  in  the 
future.  Let  us  not  keep  ourselves  from 
being  able  ultimately  one  day  to 
deploy  a  strategic  defense  umbrella 
that  will  keep  those  nuclear  weapons 
from  hitting  the  shores  of  the  United 
States. 

We  made  an  agreement  on  the 
budget  that  would  prevent  this  kind  of 
bill,  but  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  is 
coming  forth  with  this  initiative 
anyway.  It  is  a  bad  initiative.  It  will 
unilaterally  cut  our  ability  to  develop 
a  strategic  defense  initiative,  and  I 
would  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
against  it.  Vote  it  down  and  relegate  it 
to  the  trash  pail  of  history. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon  [Mr.  DeFazio]. 

Mr.  DePAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  con- 
gratulate my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
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from  Oregon,  for  his  leadership  on 
this  very  difficult  issue. 

Today  we  have  seen  a  lot  of  fancy 
legislative  footwork,  bobbing  and 
weaving,  procedural  votes,  we  are  for 
or  against  veterans,  we  are  for  or 
against  repeal  of  section  89,  a  lot  of 
smoke  in  an  attempt  to  avoid  or  ob- 
scure one  very  real  and  one  very  tough 
vote.  Should  we  vote  to  reprogram 
money  from  the  star  wars  fantasy  re- 
search to  fight  the  very  real  drug  war 
here  on  Earth.  Make  no  mistake  about 
it.  That  is  the  very  vote  we  are  about 
to  take. 

Should  we  send  our  police  and  our 
DEA  agents  into  the  fray,  outgimned, 
undermanned,  without  the  funds  they 
need,  without  the  Jail  cells  and  pros- 
ecution they  need  to  put  the  pushers 
and  drug  lords  away,  without  the  pre- 
vention, education,  and  treatment  we 
need  to  protect  our  kids? 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  simple  vote,  a 
chance  for  the  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent to  put  our  money,  the  taxpayers' 
money,  where  our  rhetoric  is,  yes,  to 
fully  fund  the  war  against  drugs. 

D  1710 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Edwards],  a  member  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  happy  to  join  my  col- 
leagues, Mr.  AuCoiN  and  Mr.  Miller, 
today,  in  supporting  H.R.  2442,  which 
will  put  a  real  financial  commitment 
behind  the  rhetoric  of  the  war  on 
drugs. 

H.R.  2442  will  provide  additional 
funds  for  the  programs  authorized 
under  the  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  of 
1988  by  transferring  funds  from  the 
strategic  defense  initiative  program. 
The  money  will  be  made  available  by 
freezing  star  wars  funding  at  fiscal 
year  1989  levels,  and  could  be  as  much 
as  $862  million.  The  funds  represent 
only  one-third  of  1  percent  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  fiscal  year  1990 
budget.  However,  if  the  money  is 
transferred  it  will  more  tKan  double 
the  Government's  efforts  to  fight  the 
war  on  drugs. 

We  must  make  this  financial  com- 
mitment. For  all  the  talk  last  year 
about  the  importance  of  stepping  up 
the  national  fight  against  drugs,  we 
have  not  provided  the  dollars  neces- 
sary to  fully  implement  new  programs 
created  by  the  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act. 
In  fact,  there  is  a  $1.4  billion  shortfall 
in  the  amount  needed  to  fund  the  act, 
and  our  ability  to  end  the  drug  crisis  is 
being  seriously  impaired  because  of  it. 

H.R.  2442  gives  our  colleagues  an  op- 
portunity to  eliminate  a  large  portion 
of  this  shortfall,  without  increasing 
the  deficit,  and  demonstrate  a  true 
commitment  to  the  war  against  drugs. 

Our  Federal  efforts  to  fight  the  drug 
crisis  have  been  dismal.  The  Customs 
Service  staff,  which  has  prime  respon- 


sibility for  monitoring  drug  traffic  at 
our  borders,  was  butchered  by  Presi- 
dent Reagan  in  the  1980's.  The  Presi- 
dent also  ignored  drug  treatment,  one 
of  the  most  Important  elements  in  the 
fight  against  drugs,  cutting  the  budget 
by  40  percent. 

Addicts  seeking  drug  treatment  are 
told  they  must  wait  up  to  a  year  in 
some  cities.  And  less  than  one-half  of 
those  who  are  turned  away  reapply 
after  the  waiting  period.  Drug-related 
crime  Is  on  the  rise  in  most  major 
cities.  The  cost  of  cocaine  and  heroin 
is  cheaper,  and  its  purity  greater,  than 
it  has  ever  been  in  the  country.  Let's 
face  it,  treatment  and  interdiction  ef- 
forts have  been  a  total  failure  and 
President  Bush  is  repeating  the  same 
short-sighted,  destructive  policies. 

The  strategic  defense  initiative  is  a 
logical  place  to  look  for  additional 
funds.  Its  value,  even  after  8  years  of 
research,  is  dubious  at  best.  Many  of 
America's  top  scientists  don't  believe 
the  concept  will  ever  work. 

It  is  ridiculous  to  pour  as  much  as  a 
trillion  dollars  into  the  SDI  missile  de- 
fense system  when  a  new  era  of  d6- 
tfente  is  on  the  horizon.  Continued 
growth  in  the  SDI  budget  jeopardizes 
the  opportunity  for  meaningful  nego- 
tiation with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
weakens  our  chances  for  world  peace. 

The  commitment  Congress  made  to 
fight  the  war  on  drugs  last  year  has 
not  been  kept.  Serious  shortfalls  exist, 
especially  in  treatment  and  interdic- 
tion programs.  Neither  can  we  expect 
the  Bush  administration  to  change  its 
tune  and  increase  support,  despite  the 
President's  rhetoric. 

Unless  Congress  provides  more 
money  to  support  drug  programs,  the 
crisis  will  only  grow  worse.  We  have  a 
chance  today  to  provide  the  needed 
funds  and  meet  the  commitment  we 
made  last  year. 

H.R.  2442  is  a  question  of  priorities. 
Given  current  budget  constraints,  we 
simply  can't  have  everything,  and 
some  tough  choices  will  have  to  be 
made.  The  drug  crisis  is  one  of  the 
most  important  problems  facing  Amer- 
ica in  the  eyes  of  our  constituents, 
much  more  important  than  a  20-per- 
cent increase  in  funding  for  the  strate- 
gic defense  initiative.  I  fully  support 
the  concept  of  star  wars  for  drug  wars 
and  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
measure. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  45  seconds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  called  to 
my  attention  that  some  Members  are 
confused  about  the  effect  of  this 
amendment  in  one  particular  respect. 
It  was  stated  earlier  in  the  debate  if 
this  amendment  passes,  which  freezes 
the  aggregate  of  SDI  funding  and 
takes  the  savings  and  pushes  it  over  to 
fund  the  omnibus  drug  bill,  that  some- 
how that  would  zero  out  a  contract  to 
the  Israeli  Government  for  a  single 
star  wars  related  program.  I  want  to 


put  to  rest  that  statement.  This  is  an 
aggregate  freeze  on  the  entirety  of  the 
SDI  Program.  There  is  nothing  line 
itemed  in  this,  and  I  cannot  believe,  as 
a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  De- 
fense Appropriations,  and  I  serve  on 
that  committee,  that  our  conmiittee 
would  line  out  that  program  for  the  Is- 
raeli Government.  I  want  to  put  it  to 
rest.  Members  should  know  that  it  is  a 
false  argiunent,  period. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Crime  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary, the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Hughes]. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this 
time,  and  I  congratuate  our  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Oregon,  and  our 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia, for  offering  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  very  simple 
amendment.  It  transfers  $862  million 
from  SDI,  or  star  wars,  to  combat  sub- 
stance abuse  in  our  country.  That  still 
leaves,  by  my  calculation,  about  $3.7 
billion  for  SDI. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  listened  to  a  lot 
of  statements  today  about  our  prom- 
ises and  our  commitment.  I  have 
heard  more  declarations  of  war  on 
drugs  in  this  House  and  fewer  battles 
than  probably  in  the  recorded  history 
of  mankind  in  all  the  wars  in  history. 
We  have  declared  war  after  war,  and  it 
has  been  really  a  shallow,  shallow 
battle  thus  far. 

It  is  true,  as  my  colleague  from  Ala- 
bama, a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  articulated,  that  we 
have  spent  more  money  on  drugs.  I, 
too,  remember  20  years  ago  as  a  public 
prosecutor,  and  the  problem  was  no- 
where near  what  it  is  today.  We  have 
an  epidemic  in  our  country.  We  talk 
about  $6  billion.  That  is  a  lot  of 
money,  except  when  we  compare  it  to 
what  is  being  spent  in  this  country  on 
drugs,  $140  billion  on  illicit  drugs  last 
year,  and  that  is  increasing  by  about 
$10  billion  aimually,  in  addition  to  the 
human  suffering  not  only  in  this  coiui- 
try  but  around  the  world.  The  esti- 
mates of  the  social  and  economic  costs 
of  drug-abuse  prevention,  treatment, 
related  crime,  violence,  death,  proper- 
ty destruction,  lost  productivity,  and 
drug  enforcement  is  an  additional  $100 
billion,  and  that  is  growing  astronomi- 
cally. 

We  think  that  really  what  has  hap- 
pened to  countries  like  Colombia 
cannot  happen  in  our  coimtry.  Colom- 
bia basically  lost  its  criminal  justice 
system  to  the  drug  traffickers.  A  few 
years  ago  the  traffickers  offered  to 
bail  out  their  entire  national  debt,  $1 
billion,  and  that  is  the  kind  of  power 
that  they  have.  They  control  many 
sections  of  Central  and  South  Amer- 
ica. Make  no  mistake  about  that. 

We  think  that  cannot  happen  in  our 
country.  Let  me  tell  the  Members,  and 
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1  think  they  know  it.  that  the  traffick- 
ers have  taken  over  in  our  neighbor- 
hoods. Look  around  our  cities.  They 
have  taken  control  of  our  neighbor- 
hoods. They  are  poisoning  our  kids. 
And  let  me  tell  the  Members  that  we 
have  an  epidemic  on  our  hands. 

This  $862  million  is  just  a  downpay- 
ment,  because  if  we  are  really  serious 
about  substance  abuse  and  crime,  we 
are  going  to  fulfill  the  promise  we 
made  in  the  last  Congress  when  we 
beat  our  chests  and  said  that  we 
passed  a  $2.7  billion  drug  bill,  that  we 
fund  it  realistically,  but  we  have  not 
done  that.  It  Is  underfunded  by  about 
$1.4  billion. 

Much  of  my  work  was  in  the  en- 
forcement side,  and  I  can  tell  the 
Members  that  we  ought  to  be  ashamed 
of  ourselves  with  the  commitment  we 
make  in  source  and  transshipment 
coimtries.  If  we  really  want  to  get  seri- 
ous about  the  enforcement  side  and 
the  supply  side,  we  will  start  to  fund 
the  foreign  cooperative  investigative 
programs  more  realistically,  and  that 
is  in  source  and  transshipment  coun- 
tries where  we  can  begin  to  disrupt  the 
traffickers  overseas.  We  are  not  doing 
that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  own  State  of 
New  Jersey,  on  the  demand-reduction 
side,  we  have  10,000  addicts  who  are 
walking  around  who  want  help,  who 
need  help,  and  are  not  getting  it.  They 
are  on  waiting  lists.  What  are  they 
doing  every  day?  They  are  out  stealing 
to  pay  for  their  habits.  Why  do  Mem- 
bers think  our  prisons  are  so  full 
today?  It  is  because  that  60  to  65  per- 
cent of  the  prisoners  today  are  in 
there  on  drug-related  offenses.  They 
are  out  stealing,  mostly  property 
crimes,  to  pay  for  their  habit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  not  begim  to 
deal  with  that  problem.  We  do  not 
have  the  resources,  and  we  have  not 
begun  to  deal  on  the  education  side 
with  the  yoimgsters  in  the  schools, 
and  that  is  where  the  battle  is  going  to 
be  won. 

We  are  going  to  have  as  much  sub- 
stance abuse  in  our  country  as  we  tol- 
erate and,  frankly,  we  have  been  very 
tolerant.  It  is  time  we  got  serious.  I 
think  this  is  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
2Vi  minutes  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Energy 
and  Water  Development,  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  [Mr.  Bevill]. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  strongly 
opposed  to  this  H.R.  2442. 

Actually  this  is  to  cut  defense,  and 
nobody  would  question  that.  This  is 
the  purpose,  and  for  a  good  reason, 
and  that  is  to  add  to  the  antidrug  ap- 
propriations. 


D  1720 

But  it  strikes  me  rather  as  strange 
that  my  good  friend  and  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  who  is  on  the 
subcommittee  that  handles  this  very 
transaction  does  not  offer  it  in  the 
subcommittee.  He  does  not  want  to  go 
through  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee. He  does  not  want  to  follow  the 
regular  procedures.  He  wants  to  come 
to  the  floor  and  avoid  all  of  the  com- 
mittee action  that  has  worked  well  in 
this  body  for  200  years.  He  now  wants 
to  avoid  it  and  take  a  shortcut,  a  very 
big  shortcut,  and  deny  the  Defense 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  the  op- 
portunity to  consider  this  legislation.  I 
think  this  is  a  mistake. 

Sure,  we  want  to  fight  the  war  on 
drugs  and  we  are  going  to  fight  it.  We 
have  every  Intention  of  continuing.  I 
have  every  intention  of  continuing  to 
support  the  war  on  drugs  as  I  have 
always  done.  But  I  am  going  to  follow 
the  committee  procedure  that  we  have 
established  here  for  over  200  years, 
and  it  has  worked  and  it  has  worked 
well. 

Of  course,  we  could  change  that.  We 
could  cut  defense  by  putting  this 
money  into  cancer  research.  We  have 
a  lot  of  cancer  patients  and  problems 
in  this  country  and  a  lot  more  money 
needs  to  be  put  into  cancer.  We  have 
AIDS,  a  terrible  thing  that  is  happen- 
ing in  our  country  and  spreading,  so 
we  could  just  go  down  the  line.  Actual- 
ly, we  could  use  all  the  money  in  the 
defense  appropriation  and  just  wipe  it 
out. 

Mr.  Gorbachev  was  very  shaken  up 
about  this  part  of  the  defense  pro- 
gram. To  refresh  the  memory  of  my 
colleagues,  he  would  not  even  meet 
with  President  Reagan  until  he  prom- 
ised him  that  he  was  going  to  elimi- 
nate the  Star  Wars  Program.  That  is 
the  only  thing  he  was  interested  in, 
nothing  else.  He  finally  gave  in. 

I  do  not  think  we  are  sending  the 
right  message  here  to  be  taking  money 
out  of  defense  and  putting  it  over  into 
the  other  without  even  going  through 
the  committee  and  without  consider- 
ing it. 

What  this  really  does  is  it  really  ties 
the  appropriation  bill  for  1990.  Here 
we  are  in  a  supplemental  and  we  are 
trying  to  tie  the  hands  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  on  the  1990  ap- 
propriation that  the  committee  has 
not  even  considered  yet  and  has  not 
passed  the  legislation. 

So  I  think  this  is  something  we  had 
better  think  about.  We  know  that  we 
all  have  disagreements  on  defense,  but 
let  us  not  play  games  on  this.  This  is  a 
serious  matter.  Let  us  go  through  the 
normal  procedure.  Let  the  Defense 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  that  de- 
cides and  makes  these  decisions  and 
listens  to  this  consider  it  in  the  1990 
appropriations  bill  as  they  are  going  to 
do. 


So  I  urge  Members  on  this  vote  to 
vote  no  on  H.R.  2442. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  strongly  oppose 
H.R.  2442.  This  measure  would  cut  the  strate- 
gic defense  initiative  in  fiscal  year  1990  before 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee  even 
has  the  opportunity  to  consider  and  act  on  the 
1990  appropriations. 

I  certainly  want  to  fund  the  war  on  drugs.  I 
have  every  intention  of  continuing  to  support 
our  antidrug  programs,  through  the  normal 
committee  procedure.  But,  this  is  not  the  way 
to  do  it. 

It  is  premature  to  discussed  freezing  the 
SDI  Program.  You  are  being  asked  to  take  a 
shortcut  on  an  appropriations  matter  which 
has  not  been  considered  in  committee.  We 
should  not  freeze  the  SDI  Program  at  the 
1989  funding  level,  thereby  denying  our  com- 
mittee system  the  opportunity  to  function. 

Let's  give  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee the  chance  to  find  a  responsible  way  to 
fund  the  war  on  drugs.  Let's  don't  bypass  the 
committee,  tying  their  hands  on  the  1990  ap- 
propriations. 

In  addition,  we  cannot  afford  to  let  the 
Soviet  Union  think  we  are  backing  away  from 
the  SDI  Program.  The  freeze  provided  in  this 
amendment  would  certainly  send  that  mes- 
sage. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  no  on  H.R. 
2442. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  yield  5  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Kyl]. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  our 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Bevill]  has  just  made  some 
very  cogent  points.  I  would  like  to  as- 
sociate myself  with  those  remarks. 

Frankly,  I  do  not  have  the  foggiest 
notion  why  we  ever  vote  on  budgets 
around  here  or  why  the  President 
would  ever  want  to  negotiate  a  budget 
agreement  with  us.  Why  should  Presi- 
dent Bush  ever  believe  us  if  we  deliber- 
ately break  our  word  before  the  ink  is 
even  dry  on  our  agreements? 

How  else  can  we  explain  what  we  are 
doing  to  the  budget  agreement?  The 
President  and  the  leaders  of  this  body 
and  the  other  body  spent  a  lot  of  time 
working  out  the  bipartisan  budget 
agreement  of  1989.  It  had  specific  pro- 
gram caps  for  defense  and  for  domes- 
tic discretionary  spending  and  so 
forth.  Attempting  to  offset  the  addi- 
tional spending  on  drugs  with  a  raid 
on  defense  funds  is  a  clear  and  blatant 
violation  of  the  budget  agreement. 
Our  word  means  nothing  if  we  break 
the  most  serious  of  our  agreements, 
budget  agreements  with  the  Senate 
and  with  the  President. 

We  also  show  total  disregard  for  our 
own  rules  by  somehow  voting  next 
year's  funds  in  a  1989  supplemental. 
Have  we  no  shame? 

This  is  a  bill  that  has  never  been 
heard,  never  been  assigned  to  a  com- 
mittee, never  been  voted  upon,  never 
been  marked  up.  We  cannot  earmark 
as  yet  authorized  and  unappropriated 
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fiscal  1990  funds.  We  are  breaking 
rules  right  and  left. 

Is  it  any  wonder,  Mr.  Speaker,  tliat 
the  American  people  think  their  repre- 
sentatives have  the  ethics  of  alley 
cats? 

This  vote  will  say  a  lot  about  how 
important  we  consider  rules  to  be.  But 
proponents  of  this  bill  apparently 
really  do  not  care  about  the  rules  be- 
cause they  are  so  opposed  to  SDI  that 
they  would  do  almost  anything  to  stop 
it.  Including  breaking  solemn  agree- 
ments. It  is  pure  politics,  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  those  who  want  to  see  SDI  fail. 
What  better  way  than  to  imdefuind  it 
and  guarantee  that  it  caimot  succeed? 

Then  these  same  advocates  get  to  be 
for  the  drug  war.  They  would  do 
better,  Mr.  Speaker,  by  supporting  the 
death  penalty,  by  repealing  the  exclu- 
sionary rule,  and  by  supporting  zero 
tolerance  with  stiff  penalties. 

This  is  the  ultimate  in  bumper  stick- 
er legislation:  fund  drugs  war  with  star 
wars.  It  Is  very  catchy,  but  it  is  not 
very  smart. 

SDI  has  already  been  cut  $1  billion 
for  fiscal  1990.  I  would  like  to  make  a 
very  important  point  and  I  think  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  [Mr.  AnCoiN] 
might  like  to  hear  what  I  have  to  say 
because  he  just  tried  to  clarify  a 
matter  with  respect  to  the  Arrow  mis- 
sile and  he  is  wrong. 

Secretary  Cheney  has  just  sent  a 
letter  to  the  minority  leader,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michel]  and 
attached  to  this  letter,  dated  this  date, 
parts  of  the  letter  having  been  read 
previously  by  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Dickinson],  the  ranking 
member  on  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee,  attached  is  a  list  of  the  ef- 
fects of  this  legislation  should  it  pass. 
I  move  to  one  of  the  effects  that  Sec- 
retary Cheney  indicates. 

"The  proposal  interferes  with  our 
ability  to  maintain  a  balanced  (re- 
search) program,  undercuts  the  neces- 
sary technical  resolution  to  support  a 
national  strategy  decision  in  3  to  4 
years,"  quoting  from  the  Secretary, 
"and  would  require  the  elimination  of 
cooperative  U.S. -allied  theater  defense 
efforts— specifically  the  Arrow  pro- 
gram with  the  Israeli  Government." 

I  would  like  to  repeat  that  specifical- 
ly, the  Arrow  Program  with  Israeli 
Government. 

My  friends,  if  we  would  like  to  termi- 
nate that  program,  then  we  should 
vote  yes  on  this  bill.  But  if  we  would 
like  to  protect  that  Arrow  Program 
that  means  a  great  deal  to  our  Israeli 
allies,  then  I  suggest  we  vote  no  on  the 
bill. 

What  are  some  of  the  other  effects 
that  the  Secretary  points  out  would 
result  if  we  voted  this  progrtam  in? 

The  proposed  reduction  represents  nearly 
a  30  percent  reduction  in  the  President's 
budget. 

This  action  would  constitute  the  fourth 
major  restructuring  of  the  program  In  less 


than  2  years.  The  basic  strategy  behind  the 
program  structure  would  be  damaged  se- 
verely. 

Numerous  contracts  will  have  to  be  re- 
negotiated, requiring  months  to  accomplish 
and  disrupting  many  of  the  hiring  actions 
under  way. 

I  suppose  then.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
friends  will  accuse  the  SDIO  of  the  in- 
efficiency. 

There  will  be  great  uncertainty  in 
the  contractor  community.  "Alien- 
ation and  mistrust  would  reverberate 
through  the  entire  defense  communi- 
ty." 

The  proposal  will  interfere,  as  I  said, 
with  our  ability  to  maintain  programs 
with  our  allies,  to  conduct  experi- 
ments, will  result  in  the  layoff  of 
many  highly  skilled  scientific  and  en- 
gineering contract  personnel. 

And  very  importantly.  "Supporting 
technologies  for  far-term  systems 
would  be  affected.  As  an  example,  na- 
tional launch  capability,  not  essential 
to  near-term  program,  would  be  drasti- 
cally delayed." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  as  the  Secre- 
tary points  out.  there  are  many  rea- 
sons to  vote  on  this  bill,  not  the  least 
of  which  is  the  fact  that  it  brealts  our 
budget  agreements.  But  most  impor- 
tantly, most  importantly,  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  will  disrupt  an  important  defense 
program. 

We  have  already  expressed  ourselves 
on  the  drug  program.  Now  we  should 
express  ourselves  for  the  defense  of 
this  country  by  voting  no. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
3V2  minutes  to  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Stenholm]. 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  his- 
toric precedent  is  being  set  this 
evening  by  having  this  normally  non- 
germane  amendment  allowed  on  the 
floor. 

Regular  procedures  through  com- 
mittees, as  my  colleague  from  Ala- 
bama spoke  about  a  while  ago,  have 
often  been  frustrating  to  this  Member 
when  we  have  been  unable  to  bring 
amendments  like  this  amendment  to 
the  floor  and  have  an  up  or  down  vote 
concerning  the  will  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Budget  agreements  come  and  go,  but 
come  on,  since  when  is  an  agreement 
agreed  to  by  anybody  intended  to  take 
precedence  over  the  will  of  the  majori- 
ty of  this  House  of  Representatives  ex- 
pressing ourselves  on  the  issue  before 
us? 

Vote  yes  or  vote  no.  I  have  mixed 
emotions  about  this  amendment 
myself,  but  I  luiow  how  I  am  going  to 
vote  because  this  amendment  is  about 
star  wars,  it  is  about  drug  wars,  but  it 
is  also  about  budget  wars. 
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Truth  in  budgeting,  truth  in  legislat- 
ing. 

I  remember  when  Congressman 
Miller  first  suggested  years  ago  that 
we  make  all  our  budgeting  decisions 


on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis.  That  is  what 
this  is  about.  If  you  do  not  like  the 
choices,  vote  "No."  But  we  are  given  a 
choice  today. 

I  hope  that  we  are  going  to  have 
some  other  choices  on  this  floor  very 
soon  because  it  seems  that  we  have 
difficulty,  as  a  body,  making  choices. 

The  budget  that  has  been  referred 
to  was  not  a  choice,  it  was  a  "give  ev- 
erything to  everybody."  Now  we  talk 
about  the  drug  wars  today  and  we  are 
all  interested  in  that,  and  I  wish  we 
could  stop  making  this  a  political  issue 
because  it  serves  no  one  a  good  pur- 
pose. We.  this  body,  last  year  author- 
ized $3.1  billion  for  fiscal  year  1990  to 
fight  the  drug  war.  The  bipartisan 
magic  summit  agreement  only  set 
aside  $1.9  billion.  $1.2  billion  short. 

Now  this  bill  makes  up  for  three- 
fourths  of  that  shortfall. 

Now  it  is  not  a  perfect  proposal.  I 
would  rather  have  gone  about  provid- 
ing these  funds  which  are  needed  to 
fight  the  war  on  drugs  in  a  different 
way;  I  would  have  preferred  to  have 
found  this  $862  million  in  other  do- 
mestic programs  or  entitlements  or. 
perhaps  in  fairness,  split  the  differ- 
ence between  defense  and  domestic 
spending.  But  we  cannot  let  the  per- 
fect be  the  enemy  of  the  good.  After 
all  we  do  not  usually  have  enough 
good  in  our  legislating. 

Importantly,  this  proposal  sets  prior- 
ities; everything  is  not  of  equal  impor- 
tance. As  responsible  legislators  we  are 
supposed  to  make  tough  choices,  we 
are  supposed  to  prioritize  and  we  are 
supposed  to  pay  for  priority  programs 
with  restraint  in  other  programs. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  I  support 
and  I  have  always  supported  SDI.  This 
proposal  before  us  does  not  cut  SDI;  it 
freezes  SDI  at  last  year's  levels. 

Now  how  many  folks  in  this  Cham- 
ber have  been  saying  we  are  concerned 
about  deficits,  we  are  concerned  about 
how  we  deal  with  them,  we  ought  to 
freeze  everything?  This  is  an  opportu- 
nity to  freeze  one  program  and  to  re- 
prioritize,  if  that  should  be  our  desire. 

If  not.  vote  "No."  I  intend  to  vote 
"Yes." 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Gejdenson]. 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
great  societies  often  prepare  them- 
selves for  the  wrong  battle. 

The  French,  prior  to  World  War  II. 
built  the  Maginot  Line;  the  Israelis, 
before  the  1973  war.  had  the  Bar  Lev 
Line. 

As  we  look  at  the  Chinese  today  con- 
fronting their  students  in  their  main 
plaza,  the  Chinese  are  ready  for  a 
Soviet  invasion  and  they  find  their 
real  problems  at  home.  This  coxmtry's 
real  problem  is  here  at  home,  as  our 
cities  and  small  towns  are  being  deci- 
mated by  the  drug  problem,  as  young 
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people  have  their  lives  destroyed  and 
young  professionals  lose  their  families. 
The  Star  Wars  Program,  funded  at  a 
level  of  $1  billion,  would  adequately 
research  particle  acceleration  and 
laser  technology.  What  we  have  before 
us  today  is  an  opportunity  to  provide 
more  funding  than  anybody,  I  believe, 
seriously  believes  star  war  needs  and 
also  start  the  battle  against  drugs  that 
Is  tearing  our  cities,  our  families,  and 
our  children  apart. 

We  need  police  officers  walking  the 
beat  as  they  did  four  or  five  decades 
ago,  to  make  sure  that  mothers  and  fa- 
thers can  have  their  children  on  the 
street  without  fear  of  gimf ire  ripping 
them  apart.  We  need  research  and  de- 
velopment funds  to  make  sure  that 
the  medical  and  scientific  community 
is  ready  to  provide  all  its  assistance 
and  capabilities  in  the  fight  against 
drugs.  And  we  need  to  make  sure  that 
when  young  people  and  old  people 
alike  go  to  get  rehabilitation  in  our 
cities,  in  our  towns,  that  they  are  not 
told  that  they  have  to  wait  8  or  9 
months  before  they  can  get  into  a 
drug  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  people  In  my  part  of 
eastern  Connecticut  are  forced  to 
drive  over  an  hour  to  get  into  a  drug 
rehab  program  and  are  often  told  they 
have  to  wait  6  months  or  a  year  to  get 
into  it. 

The  choice  for  our  society  is  simple: 
Squander  more  money  on  a  program 
that  cannot  and  will  not  work,  a  pro- 
gram that  is  already  overfunded,  or 
begin  the  battle  to  reclaim  the  cities, 
our  cities  and  towns  to  give  our  chil- 
dren and  to  make  for  our  children  a 
society  that  is  not  so  widespread  with 
drugs  that  we  find  the  losses  from 
drug  addiction  outnumbering  any- 
thing we  would  face  in  war  at  any 
time. 

Our  cities  are  in  danger,  our  commu- 
nities are  in  danger,  our  families  are  in 
danger;  the  choice  here  is  between 
wasting  money  on  star  wars  and  put- 
ting a  full  measure  of  effort  into  the 
drug  wars. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  star 
wars  to  drug  wars  funding  transfer. 

We  must  make  a  national  commitment  to 
sustained  funding  for  the  war  on  drugs  if  we 
are  to  have  any  hope  of  reducing  drug-related 
crime  and  the  tragic  effects  of  dmg  abuse. 
This  transfer  of  funds  from  star  wars  to  drug 
wars  will  help  to  reduce  the  demand  for  drugs, 
by  increasing  the  funds  available  for  drug 
treatment  and  rehabilitation. 

It  is  time  to  make  drug  abuse  treatment  and 
rehabilitation  easily  accessible  for  those  who 
need  and  want  help  ending  their  addiction.  It 
is  time  to  end  the  despair  and  misery  of  ad- 
dicts and  their  families;  to  end  the  downward 
spiral  of  hopelessness  and  crinro  connected 
to  drug  abuse. 

The  star  wars  to  drug  wars  transfer  will  also 
strengthen  our  law  enforcement  and  justice 
programs  with  additional  funding.  The  Federal 
Government  must  be  a  full  partner  in  efforts 
to  apprehend  and  prosecute  drug  traffickers. 


It  is  time  to  end  the  fear  and  violence  suf- 
fered daily  in  neighborhoods  terrorized  by  drug 
dealers  who  openly  hawk  their  poison  on  the 
streets  and  murder  wantonly,  killing  and  maim- 
ing innocent  citizens  in  the  crossfire.  The  flow 
of  illicit  drugs  pouring  across  our  borders,  un- 
leashing a  flood  of  death  and  destruction, 
poses  an  immediate  threat  to  national  securi- 
ty- 
Over  the  last  6  years,  the  United  States  has 
spent  more  than  $15  billion  for  the  strategic 
defense  initiative  [SDI],  or  star  wars.  SDI  is 
supposed  to  be  designed  to  protect  the 
United  States  against  attack  by  nuclear  mis- 
siles. But  the  new  Secretary  of  Defense,  Dick 
Cheney,  recently  said,  "SDI  was  oversold."  I 
think  he's  right. 

SDI  can  never  adequately  protect  the 
United  States.  It  can't  be  thoroughly  tested, 
and  it  would  have  to  wori<  perfectly  the  first 
time,  under  the  unpredictable  circumstances 
of  a  nuclear  war. 

Second,  star  wars  only  deals  with  ballistic 
missiles,  which  attack  by  flying  through  outer 
space.  Star  wars  won't  protect  at  all  against 
bombers  or  low-flying  cruise  missiles  armed 
with  nuclear  warheads. 

Third,  star  wars  is  very  dangerous  to  arms 
control.  Star  wars  provides  an  incentive  to  the 
Soviets  not  to  reduce  their  nuclear  arsenals, 
in  order  to  maintain  an  adequate  force  to  pen- 
etrate star  wars.  It  would  be  even  cheaper  for 
the  Soviets  to  use  decoys  or  attack  the  star 
wars  weapons  directly. 

We  are,  I  believe,  dealing  sensibly  with  the 
nuclear  threat  by  pursuing  arms  control,  which 
has  the  potential  not  only  to  reduce  military 
capabilities  but  to  improve  the  political  situa- 
tion and  thereby  further  reduce  the  likelihood 
of  war.  Meanwhile,  there  is  a  very  real  war  in 
our  streets  which  is  underfunded,  in  which 
people  are  dying  every  day. 

While  SDI  can't  protect  the  United  States,  it 
can  do  other  things:  it  can  spur  an  arms  race 
in  space,  and  it  can  jeopardize  arms  control. 
By  giving  priority  to  the  war  on  drugs  instead 
of  star  wars,  we  can  protect  the  health  of  our 
people  and  the  safety  of  our  communities, 
while  reducing  the  threat  of  the  nuclear  arms 
race  on  Earth  and  in  space.  The  condition  of 
life  in  our  communities  is  what  national  securi- 
ty is  all  about.  Our  communities  are  what  we 
seek  to  protect,  and  right  now  we  can  do  that 
best  by  fighting  a  war  on  drugs.  We  have  a 
choice:  a  security  fantasy  with  an  out-of-this- 
worid  price  tag,  or  down-to-earth  war  on 
dnjgs.  What'll  it  be.  star  wars  or  drug  wars? 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sun 
privileged  to  yield  5  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Lewis]. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  is  relatively  rare  that  I  rise  to 
speak  on  an  issue  in  which  I  do  not 
serve  in  the  Subcommittee  on  Appro- 
priations. Indeed,  I  do  not  serve  on  the 
Subconunittee  on  Defense  Appropria- 
tions. 

Having  said  that,  I  do  not  serve  on 
the  subcommittees  that  currently  are 
dealing  specifically  with  questions  of 
the  drug  war. 

If  I  were  going  to  speak  in  a  detailed 
way  in  any  of  those  special  areas,  I 
would  not  have  asked  for  this  time. 


But,  friends,  that  Is  not  what  this 
debate  is  reaUy  aU  about.  We  have 
today  here  on  the  floor  a  display  of 
the  most  classic  of  just  pure  politics. 

Usually  In  our  budget  processes  we 
find  ourselves  in  a  tug  of  war  between 
those  people  who  feel  we  ought  to 
fund  an  adequate  level  of  defense  and 
the  various  segments  of  those  pro- 
grams, against  many  others  who  tend 
to  be  on  the  more  liberal  side  of  the 
aisle  in  terms  of  our  House  who  do  not 
believe  we  ought  to  spend  much 
money  on  defense  at  all.  And  they 
prefer  to  spend  every  dollar  available 
In  domestic  programming.  That  Is  a  le- 
gitimate difference  in  view. 

Over  the  years  we  have  found  people 
particularly  focusing  upon  SDI  as 
their  symbol  of  why  we  should  not  be 
involved  in  defense  programming,  and 
they  suggest  more  money  and  more 
money  in  domestic  programs. 

Rarely  have  those  same  people  who 
want  to  spend  money  on  defense  been 
those  who  are  statnding  up  for  fighting 
any  sort  of  war  on  crime.  I  must  say 
we  have  seen  some  shift  in  that  of  late 
because  many  of  those  people  sense 
the  folks  out  there  reacting  to  the 
impact  of  drugs  upon  our  society.  And 
with  that  growing  sense  of  wrath  on 
the  part  of  the  public,  even  the  liber- 
als are  suggesting  we  ought  to  enter 
that  war  on  drugs. 

So  over  the  last  3  years  we  have  in- 
creased funding  in  that  category  by 
about  39  percent.  I  have  argued  for 
more  than  that  39  percent  in  the  war 
on  drugs.  During  our  Subconunittee 
on  Appropriations  hearings,  those 
same  liberals  said,  "Wait  a  minute,  we 
can't  do  that.  There  is  money  in  the 
pipeline  that  can't  even  be  spent  be- 
cause matching  funds  are  not  available 
at  the  local  level." 

Today  they  decided  to  raise  another 
symbol  to  tell  the  public  they  are 
really  ready  to  fight  and  they  are  in  a 
simplistic  way  suggesting  we  will  pro- 
vide a  tradeoff  between  star  wars,  as 
they  suggest,  and  drug  wars;  take 
funding  away  from  SDI  and  put  more 
money  in  the  war  on  drugs,  when  in 
reality  in  our  committee  hearings  they 
were  not  willing  to  vote  for  that 
money  when  we  had  a  real  debate  be- 
tween many  a  tradeoff.  It  is  the  purest 
of  crass  politics.  "Pound  my  chest,  say 
we  are  against  crime  when  consistent- 
ly we  voted  against  crime;  pound  my 
chest  and  say  I  am  not  really  against  a 
strong  defense"  when  they  have 
always  voted  against  a  strong  defense. 
Well,  folks,  there  is  another  element 
we  ought  to  focus  upon  that  is  in- 
volved here.  In  this  element  I  am  talk- 
ing to  the  Members  of  the  House. 

My  predecessor,  after  winning  my 
first  election,  came  to  me  and  said, 

Jerry,  there  are  a  number  of  items  I  would 
like  to  share  with  you,  but  there  is  one 
thing  that  Is  fundamental  In  this  business, 
and  1  hope  you  will  always  rememl)er  It. 
That  is  that  In  the  legislative  business  that 
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we  are  involved  In.  nothing  counts  If  your 
word  does  not  count.  There  is  nothing  more 
Important  in  this  business  than  your  word. 

a  1740 

In  this  process  that  we  are  about 
today  there  are  several  Members  who 
participated  in  summit  budget  agree- 
ments that  said  so  much  money  will  go 
for  spending  for  domestic  programs,  so 
much  money  will  go  for  defense,  we 
will  not  later  come  and  violate  that 
agreement.  It  is  between  Democrat 
and  Republican,  between  the  House 
and  the  administration.  For  crass  poli- 
tics today,  I  see  colleagues  for  whom  I 
have  the  greatest  respect,  willing  to 
shove  their  word  aside,  forget  about 
the  commitments  they  made  and  say  it 
is  important  for  me  to  point  to  the 
folks  that  finally  I  am  for  fighting 
crime.  It  is  the  worst  of  politics.  It  is 
the  worse  reflection  on  this  House 
that  I  can  imagine.  I  must  say  it  is  also 
a  reflection  of  a  lack  of  leadership  in 
this  House.  At  this  moment,  with 
strong  leadership,  there  is  no  way  the 
Democrats  would  be  allowing  their 
Members  to  violate  our  word  in  this 
fashion,  a  word  between  our  parties. 
Democrats  versus  Democrat  and  Re- 
publican or  the  House  and  its  word  rel- 
ative to  this  administration. 

I  hope  the  rest  of  my  colleagues 
would  consider  their  word  when  we 
make  agreements  in  the  future. 

Mr.  AoCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 

[Mr.  DlTRBIN]. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  over 
200  years  this  institution  has  existed 
as  a  representative  of  the  American 
people.  Even  today  as  we  consider  the 
people  we  represent  in  those  families, 
living  in  homes  across  America,  let  us 
put  ourselves  in  their  shoes  for  just  a 
moment. 

For  those  families  that  look  on  their 
children  tonight  as  they  tuck  them  in 
or  sit  down  to  dinner,  and  if  we  ask 
those  parents  across  America,  "What 
is  it  you  fear  about  the  future  for  your 
children?  What  is  the  greatest  threat 
to  your  child's  livelihood?"  Would  it 
be  Soviet  missiles?  Or  cocaine?  Would 
it  be  nuclear  warheads  raining  down 
from  the  skies,  or  narcotics  peddlers 
on  the  school  playgrounds  across 
America?  I  think  we  know  the  answer 
to  those  questions. 

This  amendment  will  force  this  insti- 
tution to  decide  on  a  course  change. 
That  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  accom- 
plish. This  House,  the  ship  of  state, 
moves  very  slowly.  But  it  is  time  that 
we  recognize  that  our  national  preoc- 
cupation with  the  cold  war  has  cost  us 
dearly.  We  have  squandered  opportu- 
nities and  we  have  ignored  critical  na- 
tional needs.  Let  me  speak  to  a  few  of 
those  needs. 

Visit  our  Nation's  Capital  and  you're 
warned  to  stay  on  the  main  streets,  do 
not  wander  off  those,  particularly  at 
night,  neighborhoods  where  a  person 


might  be  literally  killed,  maimed,  or 
harassed  by  the  drug  gang  wars  that 
are  taking  place.  Visit  the  hospitals  ac- 
cross  America,  even  in  small-town 
America,  where  there  is  a  new  phe- 
nomenon, addicted  babies,  children 
bom  addicted  to  cocaine.  Mercifully, 
some  of  those  children  die  within  the 
first  few  days  of  their  lives  and  are 
spared  a  life  of  pain,  suffering,  and 
deprivation. 

Look  for  the  biggest  growth  industry 
in  America.  Know  what  that  is  in  my 
home  state  of  Illinois?  It  is  not  the 
construction  of  high  technology,  it  is 
the  construction  of  prisons.  We  have 
built  10  new  prisons  in  the  last  10 
years  and  we  need  more.  In  the  Feder- 
al prisons  today,  more  than  40  percent 
of  the  inmates  are  in  there  for  drug 
crimes. 

These  are  the  priorities.  These  are 
the  threats  to  America.  These  are  the 
things  that  Americans  would  tell 
Members  in  their  living  rooms  about 
their  own  families,  their  fears,  and 
yes,  their  hopes. 

The  question  before  Members  today 
is  whether  we  are  willing  to  address 
the  real  national  security,  not  the  na- 
tional security  of  missiles  and  throw- 
weight  but  the  security  of  more  police- 
men with  better  training  and  equip- 
ment, more  prisons  to  house  offenders, 
more  drug  rehabilitation  clinics  to  end 
the  shameless  waiting  periods  in  our 
big  cities,  more  technology  for  our 
kids  so  that  they  have  the  guts  and 
the  good  sense  to  say  no.  America 
needs  peacekeepers  in  the  patrol  cars. 
We  need  a  Congress  with  the  courage 
to  make  the  changes  in  national  policy 
necessary  to  reclaim  our  neighbor- 
hoods, clean  up  our  schoolyards,  and 
save  our  kids. 

The  choice  is  star  wars  or  drug  wars. 
Vote  for  real  national  security.  Vote 
for  the  Miller-AuCoin  amendment. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Rhodes]. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  opposition  to  this  legislation.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  in  defeating 
this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  creates  even  greater 
chaos  and  confusion  to  a  budget  process 
which,  to  many  Americans,  is  already  out  of 
control. 

H.R.  2442  authorizes  the  transfer  of  money 
that  has  not  even  been  appropriated  from  one 
program  to  another  completely  unrelated  pro- 
gram. Mr.  Speaker,  where  has  logic  and 
common  sense  gone?  Have  we  digressed  into 
political  maneuvering  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
subvert  any  semblance  of  order? 

Consider  the  dangerous  precedent  set  by 
passage  of  this  legislation.  If  passed,  any 
budget  agreements  made,  any  appropriation 
levels  and  authorization  levels  created  in  leg- 
islation will  have  little  meaning  because  legis- 
lation, similar  to  the  one  considered  today, 
could  take  money  from  one  program  and  give 
It  to  another  program  regardless  of  intent. 


Is  it  not  the  intent  of  the  appropriations 
process  to  appropriate  funds  needed  for  each 
function  of  the  Federal  Government?  Does 
this  legislation  not  violate  that  purpose?  I  think 
it  does  so  in  the  most  perilous  irresponsible 
manner. 

Mr.  McDade.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  yield  4  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
OxLEY],  a  member  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Narcotics  Abuse  and  Con- 
trol. 

Mr.  OXLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  dis- 
appointed, really  disappointed  in  the 
people  who  would  offer  this  amend- 
ment for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
agreement  that  was  struck,  the  histor- 
ic agreement,  really,  that  was  struck 
between  the  legislative  branch  domi- 
nated by  one  party  and  the  executive 
branch  by  another  is  starting  to  bring 
asunder,  basically,  for  political  rea- 
sons. That  is  why  I  am  disappointed. 

We  had  an  agreement  that  should  be 
complied  with  and  yet  when  the  first 
opportunity  comes  to  wave  the  bloody 
shirt  of  politics,  we  find  ourselves 
working  in  that  category.  I  have  heard 
the  drug  czar,  the  office  created  by 
this  Congress,  just  a  few  months  ago 
calling  for  more  money  to  fight  the 
war  on  drugs.  All  Members  thought, 
and  particularly,  I  think,  all  members 
on  the  Select  Committee  on  Narcotics 
Abuse  and  Control  felt  that  after  a 
couple  of  meetings  with  the  new  drug 
czar.  Bill  Bennett,  that  we  had  struck 
a  new  bipartisan  opportunity  here  to 
fight  the  war  on  drugs. 

President  Bush  has  been  forthcom- 
ing. He  has  offered  a  39-percent  in- 
crease in  the  drug-fighting  budget,  an- 
other 20  percent  for  the  next  fiscal 
year.  He  has  put  his  money  and  our 
money  where  his  mouth  is,  and  he 
thinks  he  should  be  credited  for  in- 
stead of  being  undermined  by  this 
very  obvious  attempt  to  politicize  what 
is  a  very,  very  difficult  issue  for  this 
Congress  and  this  country. 

So  that  is  why  I  am  disappointed  in 
this  House  today.  I  think  common 
sense  will  prevail.  I  think  conunon 
sense  will  tell  the  Members  that  we 
have  increased  the  money  for  the  war 
on  drugs.  What  concerns  me,  frankly, 
and  we  saw  this  back  in  the  late  1960's 
when  the  Congress,  in  a  riish  to  fight 
what  was  then  perceived  as  the  crum- 
bling of  cities,  passed  the  omnibus 
crime  bill  in  1968  in  response  to  the 
riots  and  in  response  to  the  growing 
crime  wave  set  up  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Administration,  a 
classic  example  of  how  not  to  deal 
with  street  crime,  throwing  money  at 
the  problem,  providing  hardware  to 
police  departments  throughout  this 
country.  Many  cases,  in  areas  such  as 
mine,  they  did  not  use  it,  never  used  it, 
still  have  them  on  the  shelves,  wasted 
millions  and  millions  of  taxpayers'  dol- 
lars, and  we  are  about  to  try  the  same 
thing  if  we  adopt  this  amendment. 
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Surely  we  could  have  learned  from 
that  experience,  but  apparently  some 
had  not. 

Let  us  look  at  the  unobligated  funds 
that  are  already  there  for  fiscal  year 
1989.  The  FBI  is  now  obligated  to 
almost  50  percent  of  the  fiscal  year 
1989  appropriations.  The  DEA,  52  per- 
cent. U.S.  Marshals,  52  percent.  U.S. 
prison  systems  that  my  friend  from  Il- 
linois was  concerned  about  has  over  54 
percent,  the  fiscal  year  1989  budget  to 
spend.  Now  those  Members  who  are 
serious  about  the  war  on  drugs,  and  I 
do  not  doubt  the  sincerity  of  suiy 
Member,  has  to  admit  that  the  in- 
crease that  we  have  given  and  the  in- 
creases asked  for  by  the  President  are 
adequate.  They  are  up  to  the  very, 
very  difficult  task  that  we  have  to 
assume  in  fighting  that  war  on  drugs, 
and  no  one  takes  a  back  seat  to  the 
war  on  drugs  than  this  member  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Narcotics  Abuse 
and  Control. 

I  think  our  committee  has  been  very, 
very  cooperative  with  the  new  drug 
czar,  but  until  the  drug  czar  that  we 
have  created  comes  to  this  Congress 
and  says,  "I  need  your  money  to  fight 
the  war  on  drugs,"  then  we  have  a  job 
to  do  and  that  is  to  listen  to  him  and 
to  defeat  this  amendment.  That  is 
what  we  ought  to  do  and  I  ask  that 
this  amendment  be  defeated  and  we 
get  back  to  some  fiscal  sanity  in  this 
House. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Barnard).  The  gentleman  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  AuCoin]  has  19  minutes 
remaining  and  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  McDade]  has  I2V2 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Dorgan]. 

D  1750 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  today  can 
make  good  on  its  promise  to  wage  war 
on  the  scourge  of  drug  addiction  that 
is  sapping  our  Nation.  My  colleagues 
can  do  so  by  supporting  an  amend- 
ment to  shift  almost  $900  million  from 
star  wars  in  the  heavens  to  the  drug 
wars  on  the  streets. 

The  Miller-AuCoin  amendment, 
which  other  Members  have  joined  in 
offering,  would  cap  the  fiscal  year 
1990  funding  for  the  strategic  defense 
initiative  at  the  fiscal  year  1989  level. 
By  freezing  SDI,  we  could  marshall 
the  $862  million  in  additional  funds  re- 
quested by  President  Bush  for  the 
fight  against  drug  abuse  and  chemical 
dependency. 

I  think  this  approach  makes  good 
sense. 

It  transfers  money  from  an  inflated 
program  we  do  not  need— star  wars— to 
an  underfunded  initiative  we  cannot 
ignore— drug  wars. 


The  amendment  skims  money  off 
the  top  of  a  program  that  may  not 
work  and  moves  it  to  work  in  the  cause 
of  drug  education  and  addict  rehabili- 
tation. 

What  we  would  do  is  leave  in  place  a 
robust  research  program  on  SDI  to 
guard  against  Soviet  strategic  break- 
throughs and  to  serve  as  a  lever  in 
strategic  arms  talks  with  the  Soviets. 

What  we  also  do  is  trim  only  one- 
third  of  1  percent  of  the  entire  de- 
fense budget  in  order  to  double  the  re- 
sources for  fighting  our  No.  1  national 
security  problem:  the  threat  of  mas- 
sive and  growing  drug  abuse  and  the 
full  gamut  of  crime,  murder,  and 
wasted  lives  that  goes  with  it. 

Rather  than  brilliant  pebbles  in  the 
heavens,  we  need  a  defensive  shield 
here  at  home,  a  barrier  against  a  drug 
epidemic.  A  nation  with  less  than  5 
percent  of  the  world's  population  that 
consumes  over  50  percent  of  the 
world's  cocaine  ought  to  make  a  mas- 
sive investment  in  tough  law  enforce- 
ment against  drug  peddlers  and  in 
drug  treatment  and  education  pro- 
grams to  salvage  and  safeguard  the 
lives  of  drug  abusers  and  potential 
users. 

We  do  know  the  consequences  of  a 
full-blown  star  wars  effort.  The  likely 
breakdown  of  talks  to  write  a  Strategic 
Arms  Limitation  Treaty.  The  expendi- 
ture of  a  minimum  of  $40  billion  and 
probably  several  hundreds  of  billions 
on  a  space  defense  system  that  may 
not  work  and  which  may  only  create  a 
traffic  jam  in  the  heavens  to  the  detri- 
ment of  our  own  space  program. 

We  also  know  the  consequences  of 
the  drug  epidemic  and  underfunded 
drug  programs.  Addiction  rates  in  new- 
bom  babies  as  high  as  one  in  six  in 
some  hospitals.  Crippled  services 
which  leave  19  of  20  drug  addicts  with- 
out treatment.  Hundreds  of  murders 
in  major  cities  each  year  from  drug-re- 
lated violence. 

Let  us  make  a  smart  choice  today. 
Let  us  do  the  right  thing.  Let  us  save 
this  country  from  within  by  excising 
the  cancer  of  drug  traffic  instead  of 
trafficking  the  heavens  with  nuclear 
weapons. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  majority  whip,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  Bonior]. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  across 
the  Nation  our  newspapers  are  filled 
daily  with  stories  of  babies  born  as  ad- 
dicts, of  children  in  fear  of  drug  vio- 
lence on  their  playgrounds,  of  teen- 
agers caught  in  an  endless  cycle  of 
drugs,  and  parents  watching  as  their 
families  drift  out  of  control. 

Drugs  are  ravaging  our  homes,  our 
schools,  our  streets,  and  our  neighbor- 
hoods. It  is  a  national  disgrace  when 
people  cannot  go  to  the  grocery  store 
to  get  groceries  or  go  to  church  to  wor- 
ship their  God  because  the  drug 
people  are  controlling  the  streets.  And 
when  we  catch  the  drug  peddlers  and 


try  to  put  them  behind  bars,  we  do  not 
have  enough  prison  space  to  put  them 
there. 

From  1980  to  1987,  the  total  number 
of  prisoners  in  the  Federal  and  State 
prison  system  soared  76  percent.  U.S. 
correction  officials  have  called  prison 
overcrowding  no  longer  just  an  emer- 
gency, but  a  disaster. 

We  cannot  win  the  war  on  drugs 
without  curbing  the  demand.  Yet  we 
have  only  one-quarter  of  1  million 
treatment  spots  for  6.5  million  addicts 
who  need  help.  The  drug  epidemic  is 
killing  our  Nation's  youth,  it  is  de- 
stroying our  families,  and  it  is  infest- 
ing our  schools. 

In  poll  after  poll  in  this  country, 
Americans  express  far  more  concern 
about  the  threat  from  drugs  than  the 
threat  from  the  Soviet  Union. 

Anyone,  Mr.  Speaker,  can  talk  tough 
on  drugs,  but  are  we  willing  today  to 
support  our  law  enforcement  officers, 
to  put  the  pushers  behind  bars,  and  to 
provide  the  treatment  facilities  to  kick 
the  habit? 

Today  we  have  a  unique  opportunity 
to  heed  the  call  of  the  American 
people  and  deal  with  the  drug  problem 
forcefully  by  voting  for  this  resolu- 
tion. The  AuCoin-Miller  resolution 
offers  us  that  opportunity  to  set  our 
national  priorities  straight. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  defend  our 
country  abroad  when  it  is  bleeding  at 
home. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Guarini). 

Mr.  GUARINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
issue  before  this  House  is  simple: 

Will  we  talk  about  a  war  on  drugs,  or 
fight  one? 

Will  we  talk  about  hard  budget 
choices,  or  make  them? 

I  rise  in  support  of  the  AuCoin- 
Miller  transfer.  It  makes  the  choices. 
It  fights  the  war  on  drugs. 

Think  about  the  human  cost  of 
drugs.  Illness,  pain,  crime,  violence, 
anguish,  and  fear.  Think  about  the 
economic  cost.  Law  enforcement, 
treatment,  incarceration— over  $100 
billion  a  year.  Think  about  it. 

The  President  proposed  a  "kinder 
and  gentler"  budget,  but  that  budget 
falls  short  in  the  war  on  drugs. 

It  falls  short  in  treatment.  It  falls 
short  in  enforcement.  It  falls  short  in 
education.  It  falls  short  on  leadership. 
And  it  falls  short— $iy2  billion  short- 
in  funding  the  drug  bill. 

The  drug  bill  called  for  treatment  on 
demand.  In  many  cities  today,  addicts 
must  wait  6  to  12  months  for  treat- 
ment. And  they  are  placed  in  centers 
that  often  operate  two  to  three  times 
above  capacity.  The  result:  people  that 
want  a  cure  cannot  get  it.  The  drug 
problem  spreads.  Innocent  people  are 
victimized  by  addicts  that  remain  on 
the  streets. 
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That  is  not  a  war  against  drugs. 
That  is  neglect. 

The  President  proposes  to  spend 
only  $30  million  for  treatment  pro- 
grams in  partnership  with  State  and 
local  government. 

That's  not  a  war  against  drugs.  That 
is  surrender. 

The  primary  source  of  treatment 
funding  is  the  Alcohol.  Drug  Abuse 
and  Mental  Health  Administration, 
but  the  President's  proposal  under- 
funds  this  program— by  some  $900  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1989.  and  even  more 
In  fiscal  year  1990. 

That  is  not  a  war  against  drugs. 
That  is  a  retreat  from  the  needs  of 
this  NaUon. 

As  we  debate  today,  heroin  is  caus- 
ing insufferable  pain.  It  Is  cheap  and 
accessible  and  it  kills,  but  we  do  not 
even  have  an  alternative  to  metha- 
done, and  we  are  not  trying  hard 
enough  to  find  one. 

Meanwhile,  cocaine  remains  a  deadly 
threat.  There  should  be  a  major  pro- 
gram of  research  for  new  forms  of 
treatment,  but  there  is  not. 

That  is  not  a  war.  That  is  not  a 
policy.  That  is  a  shame. 

In  his  supplemental  request,  the 
President  did  not  ask  for  any  money 
for  antidrug  abuse  programs.  Not  one 
penny.  Not  one  dime.  Not  one  ounce  of 
leadership. 

Mr.  Speaker,  either  we  fight  a  war 
against  drugs,  or  we  do  not.  And  If  we 
fight  it.  we  have  to  pay  for  it;  and  to 
pay  for  it.  we  have  to  make  choices  in 
the  budget. 

I  sit  on  the  Narcotics  Committee  and 
the  Budget  Committee.  We  can  have 
adequate  funding  for  star  wars.  We 
can  have  a  real  war  against  drugs — and 
we  can  do  this  by  passing  the  AuColn- 
Mlller  transfer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  want  to  fight  the 
war  against  drugs.  If  we  want  to  win 
the  war.  the  time  is  now  and  the  vote 
is  "yes." 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  HuwTER]. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a 
cruel  game  we  are  playing  on  the 
American  people.  I  can  recall  when 
the  last  star  wars  versus  drug  wars  was 
offered.  It  was  offered  last  year  by  the 
gentleman  who  offered  it  this  year. 

At  that  time  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  Robinson]  and  I  offered 
an  amendment  to  amend  that  particu- 
lar provision  that  brought  the  military 
into  the  war  against  drugs.  We 
thought  that  the  gentleman  and  his 
colleagues  would  be  elated.  In  fact, 
they  were  aghast,  and  I  remember  this 
side  offered  a  point  of  order  against 
us.  I  absolutely  could  not  believe  it.  I 
said,  "I  thought  they  wanted  to  fight 
the  war  against  drugs,"  and  then  I  re- 
alized the  reason  they  were  upset  is 
because  they  were  not  getting  political 


credit  for  taking  that  particular  action 
and  they  tried  to  kill  this  very  impor- 
tant amendment  which  has  brought 
the  military  into  the  war  against 
drugs.  Let  us  go  to  the  statement  that 
was  made  by  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  DuRBiN]  very  recently.  He 
asked  the  question:  "What  would  a 
young  person  sitting  around  the 
dlimer  table  with  his  mother  and 
father  really  fear  and  really  want  to 
work  against  in  this  country?  Would  it 
be  Russian  missiles  he  would  fear,  or 
would  it  be  cocaine?" 

Let  me  advise  my  colleagues  that  if 
that  young  person  was  sitting  in  Israel 
around  a  table  and  in  a  very  close  situ- 
ation to  Syria,  as  they  are  right  now. 
and  you  had  Russian  missiles,  the  SS- 
21's  that  the  Syrians  have  and  against 
which  the  Israelis  have  no  defense,  I 
think  the  answer  might  be,  "Those 
SS-21,  Russian-made  missiles." 

Right  now  we  have  the  ARROW 
Program,  which  is  an  SDI  Program 
that,  according  to  DOD.  will  be  cut  out 
If  this  cut  Is  made  on  SDI.  That  is  a 
very  critical  program  for  Israelis. 

Mr.  PRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  will  not  yield.  I  will 
let  the  gentleman  take  his  own  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  many  people 
around  this  world  who  are  very  con- 
cerned about  missiles.  The  American 
people  are  concerned  about  missiles 
and  defense. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  absolutely  wrong 
to  try  to  play  off  the  drug  war  against 
the  Importance  of  having  an  SDI, 
whether  it  is  for  the  United  States  of 
America  or  for  Israel.  In  fact,  the 
ARROW  Program,  which  is  the  only 
short-range  theater  ballistic  missile 
defense  system,  according  to  DOD,  if 
these  cuts  were  made,  would  be  cut 
out  of  the  budget,  and  that  cuts  a 
major  asset  away  from  the  West,  the 
ability  to  stop  missiles. 

Let  me  just  say  to  my  colleagues 
who  offered  this  thing  last  year.  "We 
should  work  this  thing  in  a  bipartisan 
way.  You  haven't  done  that.  We  have 
a  chance  to  come  back  and  do  some 
very  important  things  with  the  drug 
war  this  year.  Let's  not  start  tearing 
the  coimtry  apart  and  saying  that 
only  the  liberal  left  on  defense  can 
participate  actively  in  the  drug  war." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Frank]. 
my  friend. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Hunter]  for  yielding  finally. 

As  I  understand  it,  nothing  in  this 
amendment  tells  them  how  to  do  the 
cutting,  so  Lf  as  a  result  of  this  amend- 
ment the  ARROW  Program  is  cut,  it 
will  be  because  this  administration  de- 
cides  

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reclaim- 
ing my  time.  I  would  simply  say  that 


we  have  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Defense 

Mr.  FRANK.  Saying  that  he  would 
do  that,  that  is  his  choice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Barnard).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  California  has  expired. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  We  have  a  letter  to 
tti&t  effect 

Mr.  AucblN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Russo]. 

Mr.  RUSSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  ask 
our  constituents  and  if  we  look  at  the 
public  opinion  polls,  we  will  find  that 
basically  the  No.  1  problem  facing  this 
country  is  drugs.  We  all  know  that, 
and  we  have  been  doing  the  best  job 
we  possibly  can  to  pass  legislation  to 
deal  with  it. 

But  what  are  we  doing  about  this 
fight  against  drugs?  We  have  given  it 
more  rhetoric  and  less  funding.  What 
we  need  in  America  is  real  dollars  to 
fight  the  war  against  drugs. 

We  have  had  ceremonies  at  the 
White  House.  We  have  had  ceremonies 
at  the  Rose  Garden.  That  is  not  help- 
ing us.  my  colleagues.  We  are  not 
meeting  the  challenge. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  make  it  clear  to 
all  of  my  colleagues.  Read  my  lips.  We 
do  not  need  any  more  rhetoric.  We 
need  real  money  to  fight  the  war 
against  drugs.  So.  let  us  do  it  today. 
This  amendment  puts  real  money 
where  it  counts,  and  let  us  do  it  for 
America.  We  need  it. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia [Mr.  Gingrich]. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  McDade],  my  friend,  for 
yielding  me  this  time. 

Let  me  say  first  of  all  that  I  think 
that  this  is  one  of  the  saddest  days  we 
have  had  in  this  House  this  year.  For 
this  particular  bill  I  am  confident  my 
colleagues  will  like  laughing  because 
this  bill  resembles  a  lot  of  people  who 
would  laugh  at  comments.  This  bill  is 
a  joke.  It  has  not  been  to  a  single  sub- 
committee; it  has  not  been  to  the  full 
committee.  Nobody  has  looked  at  what 
it  really  means. 

The  fact  is  AIPAC  just  came  out 
against  the  bill  flatly.  AIPAC  has  ana- 
lyzed the  bill  and  says  flatly  it  will  kill 
the  Arrow  missile. 

My  colleagues  shake  their  heads  no, 
but  I  just  talked  to  Tom  Dine,  and 
AIPAC  Is  adamantly  opposed  to  this 
bill.  It  clearly  is  going  to  kill  the 
Arrow  missile  because  the  way  it  is 
written  the  bill  guarantees  the  death 
of  the  Arrow  missile.  Dick  Cheney,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  said  flatly 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  wiU  not  yield.  If 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Frank]  gets  some  time  later.  I 
will  have  a  dialog  with  him. 
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Mr.  PRANK.  How  can  we  have  a 
dialog  if  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Gingrich]  does  not  yield? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Frank]  has  no  idea  what  this  will  do 
because  we  have  had  no  hearings  on  it, 
we  have  had  no  checking  out,  and  I 
know  it  is  a  small  simple  thing  to  do. 
This  is  a  small,  simple  bill  we  are  de- 
bating, and  I  will  not  comment  about 
what  that  says  about  the  small,  simple 
amount  of  effort  that  went  into  pre- 
paring it,  but  it  is  a  terrible  piece  of 
legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  would  break  the 
bipartisan  agreement  on  the  budget.  It 
is  clearly,  I  think,  a  betrayal  of  good 
faith  in  President  Bush  for  the  Demo- 
cractic  leadership  to  have  allowed  it  to 
come  to  the  floor,  and  the  fact  is  that 
the  people  who  are  opposed  to  SDI  are 
simply  using  a  sham  to  try  to  kill  the 
SDI  Program. 

But  I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  no  because  we  are  breaking  every 
basic  fundamental  rule  of  how  you  run 
a  legislative  process.  We  are  not  using 
the  subcommittee.  We  are  not  using 
the  full  committee.  We  are  waiving 
germaneness,  and  we  are  bringing  it  to 
the  floor  with  no  knowledge  of  what  is 
involved  in  this  particular  bill,  and  I 
think  that  it  is  an  extraordinarily  irre- 
sponsible act  to  propose  that  we  .devel- 
op a  pattern  here  which  in  fact  is  a 
sham  because,  if  this  bill  did  pass,  if 
this  bill  were  signed  into  law,  we 
simply  would  not  spend  more  than 
$3.7  million  in  SDI,  and  not  a  dime 
would  be  transferred  in  1990,  and  we 
would  have  in  effect  not  achieved  any- 
thing for  the  war  on  drugs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  we  get  around  to 
the  death  penalty,  and  when  we  get 
arovmd  to  longer  sentences  and  when 
we  get  around  to  mandatory  sentenc- 
ing, we  will  see  how  many  of  the 
people  who  are  up  here  today  so  pas- 
sionately concerned  about  drugs  are 
willing  to  do  anything  that  is  truly 
tough  and  truly  serious  about  the  war 
on  drugs,  but  for  this  particular  child- 
ish act  I  urge  everybody  to  vote  no  on 
what  is  a  first-rate  piece  of  very  sim- 
plistic and  simple-minded  legislation 
that  will  kill  the  Arrow  missile  and  is 
opposed  by  AIPAC. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Alex- 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
support  H.R.  2442  and  applaud  the  initiative  of 
the  gentleman  from  Oregon  [Mr.  AuCoin]. 

For  years  the  powers  that  be  in  Washington 
have  talked  a  good  war  on  drugs,  but  have 
fallen  far  short  in  their  action  to  do  enough. 
This  bill  takes  action,  it  puts  the  Nation's 
money  where  the  Washington  mouth  is.  It  is 
past  time  to  act 

The  drug  traffic  in  Arkansas  is  out  of  con- 
trol. Ck)l.  Sammy  Goodwin,  director  of  the  Ar- 
kansas State  Police  said  to  me  today  "The 
availability  of  drugs  is  out  of  control  in  Arkan- 


sas today"   he  said,  an  Arkansas  chief  of 
police  said  that  there  is  no  war  on  drugs  at 
the  local  level.  He  only  prevents  chaos.  Earlier 
today  during  the  debate  on  the  supplemental 
appropriation  bill  I  included  numerous  letters 
from    school    superintendents,    sheriffs,    and 
chiefs  of  police  that  confirms  the  dire  emer- 
gency that  exists  in  Arkansas. 
The  National  Government  must  act  now. 
They  must  appropriate  funds  now. 
Also  the  following  is  needed: 
First,   a  clear   national   policy  is   urgently 
needed.  There  is  no  policy  now. 

Second,  executive  coordination  of  the  same 
33  agencies  having  antidrug  jurisdiction  is  ur- 
gently needed. 

Third,  cooperation  among  the  Federal  agen- 
cies is  urgently  needed;  among  the  agencies 
and  with  the  State  and  local  governments. 

Fourth,  U.S.  foreign  policy  and  U.S.  intelli- 
gence agencies  policies  must  be  made  com- 
patible with  the  national  interest,  the  national 
policy.  There  is  too  much  foreign  corruption  in 
drug  trafficking  t)eing  protected  by  unneeded 
classification  and  secrecy.  This  is  a  disgrace 
and  a  disservice  to  the  the  American  people. 
Fifth,  more  enforcement  is  needed,  more 
training,  more  antidrug  assists  and  resources. 
Sixth,  more  education  is  needed.  The  Presi- 
dent must  get  serious  about  the  drug  problem 
in  America.  The  Nation  needs  action  not  more 
words. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Moody]. 

[Mr.  MOODY  addressed  the  House. 
His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter  in 
the  Extensions  of  Remarks.] 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Schumer]. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
almost  incredulous  to  hear  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  [Mr.  Gingrich] 
talk  about  longer  sentences,  to  talk 
about  the  death  penalty  and  to  talk 
about  harsher  terms.  I  would  tell  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  we  have  been 
doing  that  for  10  years.  We  have  been 
doing  it  for  10  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  been  increas- 
ing sentences  and  toughening  up  pen- 
alties, and  it  does  not  make  a  dam  bit 
of  difference  because  there  is  not 
enough  room  in  pur  jails,  there  is  not 
enough  room  in  our  courts,  because  we 
arrest  people,  and  we  do  not  lock  them 
up. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  a  real  war 
going  on.  Outside  my  house  the  win- 
dows of  the  cars.  15  cars  a  night,  are 
smashed  so  addicts  can  rifle  through 
the  glove  compartments  and  get  some 
spare  change.  My  colleagues  tell  me 
that  that  is  less  important  than  a 
grandiose  scheme  to  do  something  in 
the  sky  that  most  people  we  talk  to 
say  cannot  work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  about  time  we  put 
our  money  where  our  mouth  is.  It  is 
about  time  we  said.  "Eiiough  of  this 
phoniness.  If  we're  going  to  fight 
drugs,  we're  going  to  have  to  pay  for 
it." 


Once  and  for  all  we  are  going  to 
have  to  pay  for  it  from  somewhere, 
and  it  is  about  time  we  stepped  up  to 
the  plate  and  did  it. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Wolfe]. 

[Mr.  WOLPE  addressed  the  House. 
His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter  in 
the  Extensions  of  Remarks.] 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  Penny]. 

Mr.  PENNY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
bottom  line  is  we  do  not  have  any 
extra  money  to  finance  pressing  public 
needs.  Clearly  the  huge  budget  deficit 
dictates  that  any  new  spending  initia- 
tives must  be  offset  by  cuts  in  other 
areas.  The  budget  agreement  for  the 
coming  year  allows  for  an  increase  In 
star  wars  funding,  but  it  does  little  to 
fund  our  war  on  drugs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  need  better  law  en- 
forcement. We  need  education,  preven- 
tion, and  rehabilitation. 

The  choice  before  us  today  is  clear. 
Deny  the  spending  hike  for  star  wars 
and  spend  that  money  instead  to  deal 
with  the  drug  problem  plaguing  our 
society  and  threatening  our  next  gen- 
eration. Budgeting  in  its  simplest 
terms  is  setting  priorities.  This  trans- 
fer of  funds  represents  a  pay-as-you-go 
approach  to  our  war  on  drugs.  It  sets 
the  right  priority.  It  deserves  our  sup- 
port. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Solomon]. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
think  I  need  to  stand  over  here  and 
talk  to  these  people. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  led  a  codel  to  China 
last  year,  and  one  of  the  things  that 
impressed  me  in  talking  to  the  hierar- 
chy of  the  Chinese  Government  was 
what  they  thought  about  SDI,  and 
they  said  that  what  brought  the  Sovi- 
ets back  to  the  table,  more  than  the 
deployment  of  intermediate-range  mis- 
siles, more  than  anything  else,  was 
that  the  Soviets  were  scared  to  death 
of  Ronald  Reagan's  SDI  Program  be- 
cause they  knew  they  could  not  com- 
pete. They  did  not  have  the  technolo- 
gy, and  it  scared  them  to  death.  So 
much  for  that. 

My  colleagues  know  that  all  during 
this  debate  on  drugs,  to  which  I  have 
listened  very  carefully,  that  not  once 
have  I  heard  the  word  "demand."  The 
real  problem  is  supply  and  demand. 
My  colleagues  know  that  as  long  as  we 
have  demand  for  drugs  in  this  country 
we  are  always  going  to  have  the 
supply,  no  matter  how  much  money 
we  spend  in  education,  no  matter  how 
much  money  in  rehabilitation,  no 
matter  how  much  money  in  interdic- 
tion. Using  our  Army,  the  Coast 
Guard,  the  Customs,  using  everything 
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at  our  disposal,  we  will  always  have 
the  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  stayed  out  of  this 
Congress  during  the  sixties  and  seven- 
ties raising  five  teenage  kids  while 
these  wacky  drug  users  were  running 
around  the  country.  The  only  way  to 
change  it  is  by  two  words,  "ridicule" 
and  "scorn"  until  the  Members  of 
Congress  turn  to  our  people,  our 
fellow  peers,  until  the  school  teachers 
in  this  country  turn  to  their  fellow 
peers,  the  athletes,  the  students,  ev- 
erybody, and  looks  down  their  noses  at 
people  that  break  the  law  and  use 
these  filthy,  lousy  illegal  drugs. 

D  1810 

There  is  no  way  we  are  ever  going  to 
deal  with  it;  220  million-plus  Ameri- 
cans have  got  to  stand  up  to  the  20 
million  Americans  who  use  these  ille- 
gal drugs  that  break  the  law.  We  have 
to  say  to  them,  "You're  a  lawbreaker. 
I  don't  want  to  sit  next  to  you  at  a 
hockey  game.  I  don't  want  to  work 
next  to  you  on  an  assembly  line.  I 
don't  want  to  serve  in  this  Congress 
with  you  because  you're  a  lousy  drug 
user  and  you're  affecting  my  chil- 
dren." 

Let  us  get  to  it.  Let  us  change  socie- 
ty and  let  us  hold  these  people  up  to 
ridicule  and  scorn  and  we  will  have 
licked  90  percent  of  the  problem. 

Mr.  AdCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Maine 
[Mr.  Brennan]. 

Mr.  BRENNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  this  bill  to  trans- 
fer $862  million  from  star  wars  to  help 
fight  the  drug  wars  which  are  taking 
place  across  our  Nation. 

We  know  that  drug  dealers  have  In- 
vaded every  city,  and  even  most  small 
towns,  across  America. 

We  know  that  drug  abuse  and  sense- 
less violence  are  destroying  our  young 
people,  devastating  families,  crippling 
our  elderly  with  fear,  and  tearing  com- 
munities apart. 

We  know  that  the  threat  posed  to 
America  by  drugs  is  very  real,  and  very 
close.  It's  as  near  as  the  nearest  street 
comer — or  schoolyard— where  illegal 
drugs  are  being  sold. 

Let's  stand  together  today  against  a 
real  and  present  danger  here  on 
Earth— and  leave  the  wars  in  outer 
space  for  another  day  and  another 
time. 

Let  us  fully  fund  the  war  on  drugs. 

Government  is  about  choice.  My 
choice  today  is  to  fund  a  real  war 
against  drugs. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York  [Ms.  Slaughter]. 

Ms.  SLAUGHTER  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  the  last  day  of  the  100th 
Congress  we  passed  the  massive  Anti- 
drug Abuse  Act  of  1988  and  then  we 
all  went  home  very  proud  of  it,  told 
our  constituents  that  their  Govern- 
ment   is   committed    to    fighting   the 


scourge  of  drugs:  but  behind  our  good 
intentions  we  discovered  to  our  sur- 
prise that  all  the  money  that  was 
needed  to  fight  that  war  on  drugs  was 
never  appropriated.  We  have  always 
known  that  we  would  have  to  do  more 
to  make  our  intentions  a  reality. 

We  took  one  step  today  in  fulfilling 
our  promises  to  the  American  people 
by  boosting  the  funding,  but  now  we 
have  another  opportunity  to  remedy 
the  underfunding  of  our  drug  initia- 
tives. As  it  stands  now,  we  are  still 
going  to  fall  $1.4  billion  short  in  1990. 

We  can  double  assistance  to  State 
and  local  law  enforcement  agencies  for 
their  antidrug  efforts  in  communities 
across  the  Nation.  That  is  why  the 
president  of  the  National  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Police  strongly  support 
this  bill,  with  the  comment,  "Please 
help  us  save  this  Nation  from  a  war  al- 
ready inside  our  borders  and  every 
conununity  in  America." 

If  we  fund  the  teacher  training  pro- 
grams to  help  cut  down  on  the 
demand  for  drugs,  if  we  can  insure 
that  the  Customs  air  interdiction  ef- 
forts will  not  be  cut  by  $21  million  and 
if  we  can  provide  the  drastically 
needed  drug  treatment  and  rehabilita- 
tion services  for  the  6  million  Ameri- 
cans in  need  of  help,  we  will  be  doing 
our  job. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York  [Mrs.  Lowey]. 

Mrs.  LOWEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong  support  of 
H.R.  2442.  This  bill  stands  out  as  a 
glimmer  of  hope  amidst  the  many 
budget  measures  that  lead  us  deeper 
and  deeper  into  budgetary  crisis  and 
neglect  important  human  needs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  every  single  Member  of 
this  body  understands  that  we  face  a 
Federal  budget  deficit  crisis.  We  all 
have  constituents  who  are  frustrated 
and  angered  by  the  failure  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  live  within  its 
means.  And  we  all  have  constituents 
who  are  frustrated  and  angered  by  the 
failure  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
meet  the  urgent  needs  that  our  com- 
munities now  face:  improving  our 
schools,  cleaning  up  the  environment, 
and  fighting  the  drug  menace  that  is 
threatening  our  children's  lives  and 
turning  our  neighborhoods  into  battle 
zones. 

This  frustration  and  anger  center 
around  the  fact  that  Congress  and  the 
President  have  thus  far  not  been  will- 
ing to  make  the  tough  choices  to  bring 
our  deficit  down  and  free  up  resources 
to  meet  our  Nation's  most  pressing 
needs. 

That  is  what  H.R.  2442  is  all  about. 
In  a  year  of  budget  measures  that 
have  failed  to  make  the  tough  choices, 
we  finally  have  a  measure  before  us 
that  forces  us  to  decide  what  our  pri- 
orities as  a  nation  really  are. 

What  does  H.R.  2442  do?  It  freezes 
spending  on  the  star  wars  missile  de- 


fense shield,  and  transfers  all  of  the 
savings  from  that  freeze— $862  mil- 
lion—into fighting  the  war  against 
drugs. 

Last  year,  our  Nation  spent  $3.7  bil- 
lion on  developing  a  defense  against 
Soviet  missiles  that  most  experts  be- 
lieve is  not  technically  feasible  and 
whose  total  cost  would  bankrupt  our 
Nation.  This  year,  the  Bush  adminis- 
tration proposed  an  increase  of  more 
than  20  percent  over  last  year's  appro- 
priated level  for  the  Star  Wars  Pro- 
gram. 

At  the  same  time,  the  omnibus  drug 
bill  of  1988  has  not  been  adequately 
funded.  Congress  authorized  expendi- 
tures of  $3.1  billion  in  fiscal  year  1990 
to  fight  the  war  against  drugs.  But  be- 
cause of  the  budget  deficit,  the  actual 
project  expenditures  will  be  $1.4  bil- 
lion less  than  Congress  authorized. 

The  need  to  fully  fund  the  war 
against  drugs  is  absolutely  urgent.  We 
need  more  resources  to  interdict  drugs 
at  our  borders.  We  need  more  re- 
sources to  arrest  and  convict  drug 
felons  in  our  communities.  We  need 
more  resources  for  drug  treatment 
programs.  And  we  need  more  resources 
for  drug  education  programs. 

Drug  abuse  and  drug-related  vio- 
lence are  running  rampant  around  the 
Nation.  And  unless  we  are  willing  to 
deal  with  this  problem  as  the  national 
emergency  it  clearly  is.  the  situtation 
will  only  grow  worse. 

Mr.  Speaker,  $3.7  billion  is  enough 
for  the  Star  Wars  Program.  In  fact, 
this  is  far  above  the  levels  that  many 
of  the  experts  believe  is  appropriate. 
Many  believe  we  should  return  to  a 
limited  program  of  research  that  is 
sufficient  to  keep  our  Nation  ahead  of 
the  Soviet  Union  in  star  wars  technol- 
ogy. 

But  $1.7  billion  is  not  enough  to 
fight  a  real  war  against  drugs.  Win- 
ning the  war  against  drugs  is  one  of 
our  most  important  national  priorities. 
We  cannot  pay  lip  service  to  this  issue. 
We  must  be  willing  to  back  up  our 
words  with  dollars.  We  must  be  willing 
to  fully  fund  the  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act. 

H.R.  2442  provides  us  with  a  respon- 
sible method  of  doing  this.  It  is  fiscally 
responsible  in  that  it  will  not  increase 
the  deficit  by  1  penny.  It  is  responsible 
from  a  security  standpoint,  since  it 
will  keep  us  far  ahead  of  the  Soviet 
Union  in  antimissile  technology.  And 
it  is  certainly  responsible  from  the 
standpoint  of  communities  and  indi- 
viduals who  daily  face  the  menace  of 
drugs  and  drug-related  crime.  This 
measure  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
bringing  sanity  to  our  national  drug 
policy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Narcotics  Abuse 
and  Control,  and  as  a  concerned  Rep- 
resentative of  my  constituents  in 
Westchester  County,  NY,  I  am  proud 
to    place    my    wholehearted    support 
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urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  do  like- 

WlS6 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Coughlin], 
the  ranking  member  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Narcotics  Abuse  and 
Control. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
cannot  solve  the  drug  problem  simply 
by  throwing  money  at  It.  The  Ameri- 
can people  do  not  want  us  to  solve  the 
drug  problem  simply  by  throwing 
money  at  it.  Poll  after  poll  shows  that. 

In  my  own  district  if  you  ask. 
"Which  do  you  think  is  more  impor- 
tant than  fighting  the  war  on  drug 
abuse  (A)  more  money  for  drug  inter- 
diction, education  and  treatment,  or 
(B)  tougher  enforcement  against 
users,  pushers  and  drug  testing?"  Sev- 
enty-five percent  say  tougher  enforce- 
ment and  25  percent  say  more  money. 

Now  here  we  are  two-thirds  of  the 
way  through  the  fiscal  year.  We  are 
going  to  pour  another  $800  million 
into  the  war  on  drugs,  money  which 
probably  cannot  be  spent  because  of 
the  unobligated  balances  that  we  al- 
ready have.  Why  can  it  not  be  spent? 
Because  this  requires  matching  funds. 
It  requires  grant  applications.  It  re- 
quires increases  in  personnel. 

You  might  say  if  it  cannot  be  spent, 
why  not  just  appropriate  it  anjrway? 
Well,  because  we  are  just  setting  our- 
selves up  for  next  year  if  we  do  that. 
We  are  wasting  money,  waste,  waste, 
waste. 

We  have  increased  the  money  for 
drug  abuse  and  control  from  $2.2  bil- 
lion in  1986  to  $4.0  billion  in  1987,  to 
$5.3  billion  in  1989,  and  to  $5.9  billion 
in  1990.  and  if  we  try  to  dump  more 
money  into  it  we  will  be  wasting  and 
we  should  not  do  it. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Smith]. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
well,  this  is  the  time.  You  carmot  run 
and  you  carmot  hide,  and  all  of  you 
who  last  year  were  trying  to  tack  on 
antidrug  amendments  to  every  bill, 
today  is  the  day  of  judgment.  Today  is 
accountability  day. 

There  is  not  an  American  out  there 
who  does  not  believe  that  the  greatest 
single  menace  to  them  and  their  chil- 
dren is  the  drug  war  and  drugs  in  this 
country.  Not  one  of  them  that  I  know 
of  where  I  come  from,  the  people  that 
I  represent,  worry  that  a  bomb  is 
going  to  be  dropped  on  them  tomor- 
row, but  they  are  dam  sure  that  some 
neighbor's  kid  is  going  to  come  home 
having  fallen  or  succumbed  to  the 
drug  problem  in  this  country. 

No  more  rurming,  no  more  hiding, 
this  is  the  time.  We  are  linking  it  right 
to  those  things  that  we  have  fought 
all  those  years  as  excessive.  The  drug 
war  requires  this  money. 


Waste?  That  is  a  joke.  There  is  no 
program  that  is  going  to  be  cut  in  star 
wars. 

The  gentleman  from  Georgia  frank- 
ly was  way  off  base.  There  are  no  pro- 
grams that  are  going  to  be  cut.  NACP 
does  not  have  any  interest  at  all  in 
this  bill. 

Now  is  the  time  to  vote.  You  want  to 
do  what  you  say  you  want  to  do,  stop 
the  drug  war?  They  you  will  vote  for 
this  biU.  If  not,  frankly,  it  is  just  a  lot 
of  hot  air. 

D  1820 

Mr.  AuCoiN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Frank]. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  all 
the  red  herrings  here,  we  undoubtedly 
are  going  to  have  a  problem  with  the 
fisheries. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  bill  whatso- 
ever that  mandates  any  reduction  in 
Arrow,  and  this  dragging  in  of  Israel 
for  these  purposes  seems  to  me  very 
unworthy.  The  fact  is  that  if  Mr. 
Cheney  chooses,  with  most  of  star 
wars  still  intact,  to  cut  Arrow,  it  will 
be  his  choice. 

Then  we  were  told  by  people  on  the 
other  side  that  we  cannot  use  the 
money.  There  are  people  who  want 
treatment  who  cannot  get  it.  There 
are  police  departments  who  want  to 
expand.  Of  course,  we  can  get  it. 

But  the  most  unrealistic  arguments 
are  the  procedural  ones.  Many  of  our 
colleagues  on  that  side  have  for  years 
been  telling  us  how  this  place  is  too 
stultified,  it  is  too  muffled,  let  us  get 
out  there  and  deal  with  the  issues. 
Here  they  are,  and  what  is  the  biggest 
argument  against  it,  that  somehow  we 
are  violating  an  agreement  with  the 
President.  I  signed  no  agreement  with 
the  President.  I  see  in  the  Constitu- 
tion nothing  that  says  that  some  state- 
ment issued  by  a  few  people  suspends 
our  right  to  vote. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  people  want  to  vote 
against  this,  they  should  vote  against 
it.  But  hiding  behind  the  Israel  issue 
and  hiding  behind  the  President  are 
not  valid  reasons. 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
have  before  us  an  emergency  supplemental 
appropriations  bill  to  carry  us  through  the  4 
months  remaining  in  fiscal  year  1989.  How 
odd  and  inappropriate  to  be  considering  trans- 
ferring funds  from  fiscal  year  1990  accounts 
before  they  have  even  been  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated. I  will,  therefore,  be  voting  against 
the  amendment  to  transfer  fiscal  year  1990 
funding  from  the  strategic  defense  initiative  to 
antidrug  programs. 

I  am  opposed  to  this  amendment  because  it 
sets  a  bad  precedent.  We  are  voting  today  on 
an  emergency  supplemental  appropriations  bill 
for  fiscal  year  1 989.  It  is  the  wrong  time  to  be 
making  funding  decisions  for  1990.  To  do  so 
would  establish  a  precedent  which  could  then 
be  cited  by  other  advocates  for  any  number  of 
spending  programs. 


I  have  consistently  voted  for  modest  funding 
levels  for  SDI,  and  I  will  continue  to  do  so. 
This  vote  has  nothing  to  do  with  my  views  on 
the  appropriate  funding  level  for  this  program. 
I  also  support  increases  in  funding  for  our 
antidrug  programs.  However,  I  strongly  believe 
that  these  decisions  should  be  made  in  the 
fiscal  year  1990  authorization  and  appropria- 
tions bills,  not  in  an  emergency  spending  bill 
for  the  current  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  DE  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  H.R. 
2442  which  would  provide  many  of  the  still  un- 
appropriated funds  authorized  by  the  1988 
Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act.  And  I  thank  the  spon- 
sors, the  gentlemen  from  Oregon  and  Califor- 
nia, Les  AuCoin  and  George  Mioer,  for  pro- 
posing it. 

Our  constituents  are  sometimes  cynical 
atiout  the  purposes  for  which  their  tax  dollars 
are  spent.  But  there  can  be  no  question  that 
they  want  an  all-out  war  to  be  waged  on  drug 
abuse. 

And  although  there  is  a  lot  of  talk  in  Wash- 
ington about  waging  such  a  war,  the  neces- 
sary resources  haven't  been  dedicated  to  it. 

The  drug  traffickers,  though,  have  the  re- 
sources they  need. 

Some  of  what  we  need  to  fight  them  was 
authorized  by  last  year's  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act; 
but  much  of  this  hasn't  been  provkled. 

For  example,  there  have  been  almost  no 
appropriations  for  authorizations  within  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee. 

Meanwhile,  we  continue  to  lose  the  drug 
abuse  war. 

Drug  abuse  is  probably  the  most  serious 
social  problem  in  many  of  the  insular  areas.  It 
is  particularly  serious  in  the  Virgin  Islands, 
Puerto  Rico,  and  Palau. 

It  has  caused  crime  so  vicious  and  perva- 
sive that  it  has  changed  the  very  nature  of 
island  societies.  Violent  crime  rates  actually 
range  to  many  times  the  national  average  and 
most  of  these  crimes  are  drug  related. 

And  the  insular  dojg  problem  Is  not  just  a 
local  problem;  it  is  a  national  problem.  Drugs 
are  abused  in  islands  as  a  byproduct  of  in- 
creasing foreign  transshipment  through  them 
into  the  lucrative  U.S.  market. 

Yet  Federal  prevention  and  treatment  ef- 
forts in  the  insular  areas  are  spotty.  And  local 
efforts  are  limited  because  insular  govern- 
ments don't  have  the  required  resources. 

The  insular  areas  dnjg  abuse  amendments  I 
sponsored  last  year  as  part  of  the  Anti-Drug 
Abuse  Act  would  dedicate  some  of  the  re- 
sources needed  to  counter  the  national  drug 
abuse  threat  in  the  insular  areas.  It  is  under- 
stood that  the  amendment  would  proportion- 
ately fund  these  authorizations,  along  with 
other  programs  authorized  by  the  act. 

This  includes  $13  million  for  prevention — in- 
cluding both  law  enforcement  and  education— 
and  treatment  in  the  U.S.  insular  areas  and 
the  trust  territory. 

Ms.  PELOSI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  have 
the  opportunity  to  show  the  Nation  that  we 
are  serious  about  finding  solutions  to  the  drug 
problem.  Last  year,  Congress  ovenwhelmingly 
passed  the  omnibus  drug  bill  of  1988.  Unfortu- 
nately, we  have  not  been  ovenwhelmingly  suc- 
cessful in  obtaining  funding  for  the  programs 
contained  in  the  omnibus  dnjg  bill. 
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The  framework  for  a  national  dnjg  interven- 
tion strategy  has  been  set— we  now  must  act 
to  ensure  ttiat  the  necessary  programs  are 
adequately  funded,  and  by  supporting  this 
amendntent,  we  can  take  a  step  in  the  right 
direction. 

Over  ttie  past  several  months,  the  numt>er 
of  people  whose  lives  have  been  touched  by 
the  violence  of  the  drug  crisis  has  risen  dra- 
matically. In  1987,  11,000  people  died  as  a 
direct  result  of  drugs  or  drug-related  crime.  In 
ttiat  same  year,  Americans  spent  an  estimated 
$140  billion  to  purctiase  illicit  narcotics.  In  my 
district  of  San  Francisco  In  1988,  police  re- 
corded 55  drug  gang  shooting  Incidents,  leav- 
ing 64  injured  arx)  3  dead. 

We  must  consider  the  human  costs  of  this 
crisis.  We  must  fund  the  necessary  programs 
to  meet  ttie  demands  placed  on  our  society 
by  the  drug  epidemic.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  amendment — it  will  assist  us  in 
the  war  on  drugs. 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  House 
has  been  debating  an  emergency  supplemen- 
tal appropriatnns  for  over  7  weeks.  Last 
March,  President  Bush  offered  a  S2.1  billk>n 
supplemental  request  to  honor  previous  obli- 
gations mandated  by  law.  The  bulk  of  the 
President's  request  was  targeted  on  veterans' 
berwfits,  adequate  funding  for  the  guaranteed 
student  loan  program,  and  payments  to  States 
for  foster  care  and  adoption  assistance. 
We've  still  yet  to  resolve  this  issue. 

Ttie  proposal  by  Representatives  Miller 
and  AuCoiN  would  transfer  all  moneys  appro- 
priated for  tfie  strategic  defense  Initiative  in 
1990  above  $3.7  billion  to  antidrug  abuse  ini- 
tiatives. This  measure  would  be  tacked  on  the 
dire  emergency  supplemental,  jeopardizing 
veterans'  health  care  so  that  radical  lit>erals 
can  make  politk:al  points  against  SDI. 

The  Oernocrats  had  the  opportunity  to  press 
for  a  vote  on  this  proposal  during  the  debate 
over  the  congressional  budget  resolution. 
Ttiat's  virtiere  we  fought  over  authorized 
spending  levels  for  all  Government  agencies. 
It's  ironk:  ttiat  just  as  we  finish  work  on  the 
budget  resoiutk>n,  tfie  radical  litierals  want  to 
iegisiate  on  an  emergency  supplemental  ap- 
propriations, whk:h,  in  part,  fur>ds  veterans' 
benefits. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tt>e  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  (OMB]  has  sakl  that  the  executive 
branch  is  swamped  in  money  to  fight  drug 
abuse.  They  can't  spend  it  fast  enough.  In 
fact  OMB  estimates  that  only  $150  million 
couM  be  property  administered  tiefore  the  end 
of  ttvs  fiscal  year.  In  ottier  words,  this  initiative 
woukj  violate  ttie  budget  summit  agreement 
by  reordering  ttie  priorities  ttiat  we  just  voted 
on  earlier  this  month. 

There  is  no  dire  emergency  to  spend  more 
money  for  ttie  war  on  drugs.  There  is,  howev- 
er, a  grave  emergency  to  keep  VA  hospitals 
open.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  stxxjld  not  hokj  veter- 
ans hostage  to  a  debate  in  Congress  on  wtio 
is  ttie  most  bombastk:  in  delivering  an  anti- 
star  wars  speech. 

Wtiat's  even  more  ironk:  is  ttiat  this  legisla- 
tion woukJ  only  go  into  effect  next  year.  I've 
heard  from  some  of  my  colleagues  on  the 
other  side  of  ttie  aisle  at>out  ttie  dire  need  for 
this  money  to  fight  ttie  war  on  drugs.  I  can  al- 
ready tiear  ttie  ctiuming  of  ttie  press  releases 
from  their  computers  and  fax  machines  prais- 


ing the  valiant  work  of  Members  who  vote  for 
dnjg  wars  not  star  wars.  And  yet  none  of  the 
proposed  money  would  be  designated  for  the 
drug  wars  late  into  1990.  Who  are  they 
fooling? 

This  should  be  handled  during  the  regular 
budget  process.  If  the  radical  liberals  still  be- 
lieve In  their  approach,  they  should  carry  this 
fight  to  the  1990  appropriations  process.  In 
various  committees,  they  should  press  for  in- 
creased spending  on  antidrug  initiatives  and 
freeze  SOI  spending.  That  is  their  right. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  they  are  doing  today 
is  simply  outrageous,  and  out  of  line.  It  might 
feel  good,  but  the  Federal  Government 
shouldn't  be  run  on  fuzzy  emotions.  The  anti- 
defense  liberals  are  foistering  a  Jesse  Jack- 
son rhyme  on  responsible  government.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  defeat  this  bill.  I  plead  with 
my  colleagues  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  to 
stop  making  political  points  at  the  expense  of 
veterans.  Let's  vote  for  a  clean  supplemental 
request  for  veterans,  and  save  this  battle  for 
another  day  in  the  regular  appropriations 
process. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
my  remaining  time,  2V4  minutes,  to  the 
distinguished  minority  leader,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michel]. 

Mr.  McCURDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  McCURDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  this  bad  policy  and 
bad  precedent. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
told  that  we  have  to  choose  between 
star  wars  and  drug  wars.  It  is  a  very 
catchy  phrase.  It  will  fit  quite  nicely,  I 
guess,  into  a  headline,  just  short 
enough  and  silly  enough,  and  I  sup- 
pose to  appear  as  a  sound  bite  on  the 
television  evening  news,  but,  Mr. 
Speaker,  our  national  security  and  our 
fight  against  drugs  are  too  important 
to  be  left  to  sound  bites  and  to  slo- 
gans. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Cheney,  and 
our  former  colleague,  wrote  me  earlier 
in  the  day.  At  this  point  in  the  Record 
the  full  text  of  that  letter  will  be  in- 
cluded: 

The  Secretary  or  Defense, 

Washington,  DC. 
Hon.  Robert  H.  Michel. 
House  Minority  Leader,  House  of  Represent- 
atives, Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Congressman  Michel:  The  Depart- 
ment   of    Defense    strongly    opposes    the 
AuCoin-MiUer  bill.  The  bill  seeks  a  damag- 
ing   and    unacceptable    reduction    In    the 
amount  requested  by  the  President  for  the 
Strategic  Defense  Initiative  In  FY  1990. 

The  Administration's  recommended  fund- 
ing level  is  the  minimum  needed  to  sustain  a 
viable  SDI  program.  This  funding  level  al- 
ready reflects  the  Defense  Department's 
commitment  to  spending  restraint  in  keep- 
ing with  current  budget  circumstances. 
Given  the  importance  that  the  President 
and  I  attach  to  this  vital  program,  any  fur- 
ther reductions  would  be  unacceptable.  A 
reduction  such  as  the  AuColn-Mlller  propos- 
al would  force  a  drastic  restructuring  of  the 
SDI  program,  including  termination  of 
major  partially-completed  experiments,  con- 
tract  renegotiations  with  sutisequent  lay- 


offs, and  a  substantial  delay  in  obtaining 
program  objectives  critical  to  our  national 
defense  posture  In  the  future. 

By  proposing  to  transfer  funding  between 
budget  functions,  the  bill  would  violate  the 
bipartisan  budget  agreement.  It  would  vio- 
late the  FY  90  Congressional  Budget  Reso- 
lution only  weeks  after  that  measure  was 
passed,  and  it  seeks  to  siphon  off  funds  that 
are  as  yet  unauthorized  and  unappropriated 
by  Congress.  This  strikes  me  as  truly  irre- 
sponsible and  an  Incredible  way  to  manage 
the  budget  process. 

I  hope  the  memliers  of  the  House  will 
reject  this  legislation  and  instead  proceed 
by  means  of  the  normal  authorizing  and  ap- 
propriations process  to  establish  adequate 
funding  levels  for  the  FTT  1990  SDI  pro- 
gram. In  keeping  with  existing  budget  agree- 
ments and  resolution. 

I  urge  you  to  oppose  the  AuCoin-MUler 
bill,  and  any  similar  legislation  that  seeks  to 
reduce  funding  for  the  SDI  program. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
advises    that    enactment    of    the    AuColn- 
Mlller  bill  Is  not  In  accord  with  the  Adminis- 
tration's program. 
Best  regards, 

Dick  Cheney. 

Subject:  Impact  on  the  SDI  Program  or  FY 
1990  Reduction  of  $900M 

DISCUSSION 

The  proposed  reduction  in  FY90  repre- 
sents nearly  a  20%  reduction  in  the  Presi- 
dent's budget.  The  balance  remaining  would 
be  less  than  half  of  the  amount  originally 
programmed  when  many  of  the  current  SDI 
programs  were  developed  and  contracts 
written. 

This  action  would  constitute  the  fourth 
major  restructuring  of  the  program  in  less 
than  two  years.  The  basic  strategy  behind 
the  program  structure  would  be  damaged. 

Numerous  contracts  will  have  to  be  re- 
negotiated requiring  months  to  accomplish 
and  disrupting  many  of  the  hiring  actions 
underway. 

Resulting  uncertainly  and  turmoil  in  the 
contractor  community  would  reduce  the 
commitment  by  contractors  and  the  Infu- 
sion of  their  R&D  resources.  Alienation  and 
mistrust  would  reverberate  through  the 
entire  defense  community,  impacting  not 
only  SDIO,  but  all  government  RdsD  ef- 
forts. 

The  proposal  interferes  with  our  ability  to 
maintain  a  balanced  program,  undercuts  the 
necessary  technical  resolution  to  support  a 
national  strategy  decision  in  3  to  4  years, 
and  would  require  the  elimination  of  coop- 
erative US-Allied  Theater  Defense  efforts— 
specifically,  the  Arrow  program  with  the  Is- 
raeli government. 

Some  technologies  moving  from  the  labo- 
ratory to  a  stage  requiring  larger,  more  com- 
plex experiments  would  be  cancelled;  others 
would  be  significantly  delayed.  The  result- 
ing unresolved  technical  Issues  would  make 
it  Impossible  to  maintain  the  connectlvely 
l)etween  near-term  and  follow-on  systems, 
and  In  some  cases  prevent  our  ability  to  re- 
search follow-on  systems. 

Major  experiments  with  large  sunk  costs 
would  be  terminated  (Free  Electron  Laser, 
Star  Lab,  Neutral  Particle  Beam,  and/or 
Chemical  LASER)  with  associated  lay-offs 
of  many  highly  skilled  scientific  and  engi- 
neering contractor  personnel. 

Near-term  technology  work  would  be 
maintained;  however,  the  quality  of  techni- 
cal resolution  would  t>e  lower  (e.g.,  mid- 
course  sensing)  and  would  not  be  adequate 
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to  support  the  national  strategy  decision. 
Additionally,  some  other  critical  systems  for 
other  missions,  such  as  TW/AA,  would  be 
significantly  delayed. 

Supporting  technologies  for  far-term  sys- 
tems would  be  affected.  As  an  example,  na- 
tional launch  capability,  not  essential  to 
near-term  program,  would  be  drastically  de- 
layed. In  addition,  a  significant  portion  of 
the  general  technology  base  would  be  re- 
duced. Jeopardizing  the  timely  availability 
of  essential  technologies  to  support  near- 
term  systems. 

It  has  been  referred  to  several  times 
here,  and  if  I  might  repeat  only  a 
phrase  or  two:  "By  proposing  to  trans- 
fer funding  between  budget  functions, 
the  bill  would  violate  the  bipartisan 
budget  agreement.  It  would  violate  the 
fiscal  year  1990  Congressional  Budget 
Resolution  only  weeks  after  that 
measure  was  passed. 

"I  hope  the  Members  of  the  House 
will  reject  this  legislation  and  instead 
proceed  by  means  of  the  normal  au- 
thorizing and  appropriations  process 
to  establish  adequate  funding  levels 
for  the  fiscal  year  1990  SDI  Program, 
in  keeping  with  existing  budget  agree- 
ments and  resolutions." 

Mr.  Speaker,  naturally  I  agree 
wholeheartedly  with  what  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  has  said. 

P\irthermore,  later  on  this  afternoon 
I  received  a  letter  from  Tom  Dine, 
which  reads  as  follows: 

American  Israix 
Public  Affairs  Committee. 
Washington.  DC,  May  24,  1989. 
Hon.  Robert  H.  Michel, 
House  Minority  Leader,  House  of  Represent- 
atives, Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Leader:  I  have  read  Defense 
Secretary  Cheney's  letter  to  you  concerning 
the  effects  of  the  AuColn-MiUer  bill  cur- 
rently before  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Specifically,  the  Secretary  points  out  that 
the  proposal  "would  require  the  elimination 
of  cooperative  U.S.-Allied  Theater  Defense 
efforts— specifically    the    Arrow    program 
with  the  Israeli  government."  The  Arrow 
has  been  favorably  considered  and  voted  on 
by  Congress  for  the  last  two  years  because  it 
is  the  centerpiece  of  U.S.  strategic  coopera- 
tion with  Israel  and  is  considered  by  Con- 
gress to  advance  U.S.  strategic  interests.  I 
believe  the  Arrow  program  should  continue. 
Therefore,  AIPAC  opposes  any  effort  to 
cut  or  eliminate  funds  for  this  important 
U.S.  defense  program. 
Thank  you  for  your  consideration. 
Sincerely, 

Thomas  A.  Dine, 
Executive  Director. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion,  the  Brit- 
ish have  a  saying  about  the  type  of 
thing  foimd  in  the  AuCoin-Miller 
measure.  They  say  it  is  too  clever  by 
half.  The  American  people  do  not 
want  cleverness.  They  do  not  want  ex- 
ploitation about  drugs.  All  they  ask  is 
that  we  work  with  them  in  protecting 
this  Nation  from  attack  and  their  fam- 
ilies from  drugs.  These  are  not  mutu- 
ally exclusive  goals.  One  does  not  help 
one  by  gutting  the  other. 

This  bill  has,  as  its  heart,  a  fatal 
flaw.  It  is  the  flaw  of  seeking  Instant 
political  gratification  instead  of  long- 


term  national  security  and  antidrug 
successes.  It  is,  frankly,  not  worthy  of 
being  considered  as  an  addendum  to 
what  was  originally  supposed  to  be  a 
dire  emergency  supplemental  appro- 
priation bill. 

Earlier  in  this  day  I  condemned  the 
process  under  which  we  were  consider- 
ing this  two-headed  monster,  and  now 
we  have  come  to  the  point  of  making  a 
decision  I  hope  Members  will  obvious- 
ly vote  down,  this  proposition,  and 
that  we  get  on  with  the  legislation  of 
the  day. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 
Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 
A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 
The   call   was   taken   by   electronic 
device,  and  the  following  Members  re- 
sponded to  their  names: 
[Roll  No.  66] 


Ackerman 

Akaka 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Archer 

Armey 

Aspln 

Atkins 

AuCoin 

Baker 

Ballenger 

Barnard 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Bateman 

Bates 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

Bevill 

Bilbray 

Blllrakis 

Bllley 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Bonier 

Borsld 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Brennan 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Browder 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CX>) 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Buechner 

Banning 

Burton 

Bustamante 

Byron 

Callahan 

Campbell  (CA) 

Campbell  (CO) 

Cardln 

Carper 

Carr 

Chandler 

Chapman 

Clarke 

Clay 

Clement 

dinger 

Coble 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 


Combest 

Conte 

Cooper 

Costello 

Coughlln 

Cox 

Coyne 

Craig 

Crane 

Crockett 

Dannemeyer 

Darden 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

DeLay 

Dellums 

Derrick 

DeWlne 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Doman  (CA) 

Douglas 

Downey 

Dreler 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

Engel 

English 

Erdreich 

Espy 

Evans 

Pascell 

Pawell 

Fazio 

Pelghan 

Fields 

Fish 

Flake 

Fllppo 

Foglietta 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford  (TN) 

Frenzel 

Frost 

Gallegly 

Gallo 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gekas 

Gephardt 

GUlmor 

Oilman 


Gingrich 

Gliclunan 

Gonzalez 

Gocxlling 

Gordon 

Goss 

Grandy 

Grant 

Gray 

Green 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hall  (OH) 

HaU(TX) 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hancock 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hastert 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes  (XL) 

Hayes  (LA) 

Hefley 

Hefner 

Henry 

Herger 

Hertel 

Hiler 

Hoagland 

H(x;hbi-ueclmer 

HoUoway 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Houghton 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

James 

Jenliins 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Johnston 

Jones  (GA) 

Jones  (NO 

Jontz 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kastenmeier 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

KUdee 

Kleczka 

Kolbe 

Kostmayer 

Kyi 


LaFalce 

Lagomarslno 

Lantoa 

Laughlin 

Leach  (lA) 

Leath  (TX) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Lent 

Levin  (Ml) 

Levine  (CA) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Lightfoot 

UpinsU 

Livingston 

Uoyd 

Long 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowey  (NY) 

Luken.  Thomas 

Machtley 

Madigan 

Manton 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NY) 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCandless 

McCloskey 

McCollum 

McCrery 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McDermott 

HcEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McMillan  (NO 

McMillen  (MD) 

McNulty 

Meyers 

Mfume 

Michel 

MUler  (CA) 

Miller  (OH) 

Miller  (WA) 

MineU 

Moakley 

Molinari 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moorhead 

Morella 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Neal  (MA) 

Neal  (NO 

Nielsen 


Novak 

Dakar 

Obentar 

Obey 

Olln 

Ortiz 

Owens  (NY) 

Owens  (DT) 

Oxley 

Packard 

Pallone 

Panetta 

Parker 

Paahayan 

Patterson 

Paxon 

Payne  (NJ) 

Payne  (VA) 

Pease 

Pelori 

Penny 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Porter 

PoBhard 

Price 

Pursell 

QuiUen 

RahaU 

Ravenel 

Ray 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rohrabacher 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (GA) 

Russo 

Sabo 

Saiki 

Sangmeister 

Sarpalius 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Sax ton 

Schaefer 

Schiff 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schuette 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Sensenbrenner 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shays 

Shumway 

Sikorski 

Sisisky 


Skaggs 

Skeen 
Skelton 
Slattery 
SUughter  (NY) 
Slaughter  (VA) 
Smith  (FL) 
Smith  (lA) 
Smith  (MS) 
Smith  (NE> 
Smith  (NJ) 
Smith  (TX) 
Smith  (VT) 
Smith.  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith.  Robert 

(NH) 
Smith.  Robert 

(OR) 
Snowe 
Solarz 
Solomon 
Spratt 
Staggers 
StaUings 
Stangeland 
Steams 
Stenholm 
Stokes 
Studds 
Stump 
Sundquist 
Synar 
Tallon 
Tanner 
Tauke 
Tauzln 
Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (OA) 

Thomas  (WY) 

Torres 

Towns 

Traflcant 

Traxler 

TJnsoeld 

Upton 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Vlsclosky 

Volkmer 

Vucanovich 

Walgren 

Walker 

Walsh 

Watkins 

Weber 

Weiss 

Weldon 

Wheat 

Whittaker 

Whltten 

Wise 

WolJ 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Wylle 

Yates 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (FL) 


D  1844 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  On 
this  roUcall,  403  Members  have  record- 
ed their  presence  by  electronic  device, 
a  quorum. 

Under  the  rule,  further  proceedings 
imder  the  call  were  dispensed  with. 


STAR  WARS  FOR  DRUG  WARS 
ACT  OF  1989 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman   from   Massachusetts   [Mr. 

CONTEl. 

Mr.  CX)NTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise,  with  regret, 
in  opposition  to  the  bill  transferring  funds  from 
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SOI  to  drug  programs.  It  Is  a  good  goal,  but  It 
Is  a  bad  bill. 

I  do  not  support  the  strategic  defense  initia- 
tive. It  is  not  possible  to  erect  an  astrodome 
over  the  United  States.  Plunging  forward  on 
SDI  would  simply  destabilize  the  strategic  bal- 
ance, hold  back  arms  control  efforts,  and 
jeopardize  possibilities  of  improved  relations 
with  ttie  Soviet  Union.  In  the  past,  I  have  con- 
sistently supported  efforts  to  cut  SDI  fund- 
ing— for  exampie.  In  voting  for  the  Bennett- 
Ridge  Amendment  to  reduce  SDI  spending  to 
$3.5  billion,  and  for  the  Dellums-Boxer  amend- 
ment to  cut  it  to  $1 .2  billion. 

But  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  support  this  bill. 
There  Is  a  well-established  way  of  bringing 
this  type  effort  to  the  floor— through  hearings, 
consideration,  and  votes  in  the  authorizing 
and  appropriating  committees.  This  bill  by- 
passes tfiose  committees. 

Not  only  does  this  avoid  policy  discussion 
and  amendment  in  committee,  it  does  serious 
damage  to  Vno  fiscal  year  1990  budget  proc- 
ess. This  House  has  well-established  proce- 
dures for  appropriating  money  for  programs; 
arKJ  it  will  appropriate  fiscal  year  1990  funds 
for  both  ttie  drug  war  and  the  Department  of 
Defense  in  time.  This  bill  subverts  those  pro- 
cedures t>y  setting  an  appropriation  ceiling  for 
next  year's  Defense  appropriation  bill. 

I  am  opposed  to  SDI.  But  I  am  also  op- 
posed to  subverting  the  appropriation  process. 
If  the  authors  of  this  bill  want  this  effort  to 
suceed,  they  should  introduce  it  next  year  as 
an  appropriation  amendment.  But  Mr.  Speak- 
er, this  bill  is  the  wrong  way  to  go.  I  hope  my 
colleagues  will  recognize  that,  and  return  with 
a  better  proposal. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  con- 
clude debate  on  our  side,  I  yield  the  re- 
maining time  on  our  side,  4  minutes,  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Miller]. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  PRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  great 
deal  more  has  been  made,  it  seems  to 
me,  than  ought  to  have  been  about 
the  position  of  one  organization, 
AIPAC.  I  assimie  Members  will  vote  as 
they  wish.  But  I  spoke  to  Mr.  Dine. 

We  have  a  letter  being  given  out 
dated  May  24.  1989.  It  refers  to  the 
Arrow  Program,  which  is  important 
for  Israel.  And  its  last  line  of  the  first 
paragraph  is,  '"I  believe  the  Arrow  Pro- 
gram should  continue."  The  next 
paragraph  says,  "Therefore,  AIPAC 
opposes  any  effort  to  cut  or  eliminate 
any  funds  for  this  important  U.S.  de- 
fense program." 

Mr.  Dine  Just  told  me  on  the  phone 
and  the  gentlewoman  from  New  York 
[Ms.  liOWEY]  that  AIPAC  takes  no  po- 
sition on  the  AuCoin  amendment,  that 
this  language  refers  to  the  Arrow  Pro- 
gram, that  they  oppose  a  cut  in  the 
Arrow  Program.  If  the  AuCoin  amend- 
ment passes,  there  would  be  $3.7  bil- 
lion left  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
would  be  free  to  do  as  he  wished. 

So  according  to  the  conversations  I 
had    with   Mr.    Dine,    and    that    Ms. 


LowEY  had,  they  take  no  position  on 
the  overall  question  with  respect  to 
the  Arrow  Program. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  Members  in  the  Cham- 
ber, it  has  been  widely  said  here  today 
that  this  is  an  unprecedented  proce- 
dure, and  it  is.  But  it  is  necessary.  It  is 
necessary  if  this  Congress  is  going  to 
keep  the  commitment  it  made  to  the 
American  people  that  the  war  on 
drugs  is  important  today  as  it  was 
before  the  election,  that  it  is  impor- 
tant today  as  the  day  you  all  went 
down  to  the  Rose  Garden  for  the  sign- 
ing of  the  bill,  that  it  is  as  important 
today  as  it  was  the  day  you  made  up 
your  campaign  literature  that  said  you 
wanted  to  fight  drugs. 

Why  are  we  taking  this  unprecedent- 
ed procedure?  Because  never  in  the 
history  of  this  country,  outside  of  for- 
eign invasion,  have  we  ever  had  a 
problem  that  affected  every  segment 
of  our  society  as  we  have  with  drugs. 

For  6  years  I  have  been  the  chair- 
man of  the  Select  Committee  on  Chil- 
dren, Youth,  and  Families  and  for  6 
years  I  have  witnessed  and  listened  to 
people  who  told  me  that  every  institu- 
tion that  has  confronted  the  drug 
problem  in  American  society  has  lost 
and  has  been  overwhelmed. 

D  1950 

Not  our  jails,  not  our  prosecutors, 
not  our  judges,  not  our  schools,  no  one 
has  been  able  to  confront  the  problem 
on  drugs.  Why?  Because  they  do  not 
have  enough  resources.  The  drug  king- 
pins are  willing  to  put  in  whatever  it 
takes  to  protect  their  $100  billion 
market.  We  have  not  been  willing  to 
put  in  what  is  necessary  to  take  the 
market  back,  to  take  our  children 
back,  to  take  our  neighborhoods  back, 
to  take  our  families  back,  to  take  our 
schools  back.  That  is  what  this  bill  is 
about,  because  if  Members  vote  for  the 
bill,  it  is  different  than  when  Members 
voted  for  the  authorizing  language. 
Now  Members  are  going  to  put  up  the 
money.  Now  the  rubber  meets  the 
road,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  in  terms  of 
the  politics,  because  the  politics  here 
are  clear.  Either  we  are  going  to  fund 
these  programs  or  we  are  going  to  do 
as  we  have  done  every  time  we  declare 
war  on  drugs,  and  that  is  we  have  lost 
our  courage  when  it  comes  to  money. 
The  drug  cartel  has  not  lost  its  cour- 
age to  hear  American  citizens.  The 
drug  cartel  has  not  lost  its  courage  to 
go  on  to  our  school  grounds.  The  drug 
cartel  has  not  lost  its  courage  to  kill 
U.S.  custom  agents  and  DEA  agents. 
We  have  lost  our  courage  to  fight 
back.  We  thought  we  could  fight  it 
with  the  press  release.  We  cannot. 
This  is  about  a  billion  dollars  for 
America's  war  on  drugs. 

This  is  about  one-third  of  1  percent 
of  the  defense  budget  of  this  Nation  so 
that  we  can  double  our  efforts  under 
the  Drug  Act  of  1988.  This  is  my  third 


war  on  drugs  since  I  have  been  in  this 
Congress.  We  have  not  won  any  of 
them,  and  the  reason  we  have  not  won 
any  of  them  is  we  did  not  have  the 
courage  of  our  convictions  when  it 
came  time  to  spend  the  money.  Mem- 
bers all  voted  to  spend  the  money,  but 
Members  just  do  not  want  to  be  held 
accountable  for  it,  so  that  is  where  we 
are  today.  That  is  the  clear  message. 

It  is  very  simple.  Some  people  said 
this  would  decimate  the  Star  Wars 
Program.  At  the  same  time,  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
got  up  here  and  said  they  want  to  cut 
the  Star  Wars  Program  so  they  can 
hand  out  the  goodies.  Let  us  forego 
the  goodies.  Let  us  take  care  of  our 
children.  Let  us  take  care  of  our  fami- 
lies. Let  us  once  and  for  all  put  the 
money  into  this  bill.  Members  will  get 
a  vote  to  link  up  appropriations.  We 
all  know  the  supplemental  is  about 
real  money.  This  is  about  a  real  prob- 
lem, about  saving  our  children,  saving 
our  families,  and  saving  our  institu- 
tions. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
Barnard).  Under  the  rule,  the  previous 
question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  armounced  he 
was  in  doubt. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  205,  nays 
213,  not  voting  16.  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  67) 

YEAS-205 

Ackerman 

Coelho 

Gejdenson 

Akaka 

Conyers 

Gephardt 

Alexander 

Costello 

Olickman 

Anderson 

Coyne 

Gonzalez 

Annunzio 

Crockett 

Gordon 

Anthony 

de  la  Garza 

Gray 

Applegate 

DePazio 

Guarlnl 

Atkins 

Dellums 

Hall  (OH) 

AuCoin 

Derrick 

Hamilton 

Bates 

Dicks 

Hatcher 

Bellenson 

Dingell 

Hawkins 

Bennett 

Donnelly 

Hayes  (ID 

Herman 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Hayes  (LA) 

Bilbray 

Downey 

Hefner 

Boggs 

Durbin 

Hertel 

Bonior 

Dwyer 

Hoagland 

Borski 

Early 

Hochbrueckner 

Bosco 

Eckart 

Hoyer 

Boucher 

Edwards  (CA) 

Hughes 

Boxer 

EIngel 

Jacobs 

Brennan 

English 

Jenkins 

Brooks 

Espy 

Johnson  (SD) 

Brown  (CA) 

Evans 

Johnston 

Bruce 

Fascell 

Jones  (OA) 

Bryant 

Fazio 

Jones  (NO 

Campt>ell  (CA) 

Felghan 

Jontz 

Cardln 

Flake 

Kanjorski 

Carper 

Foglietta 

Kaptur 

Carr 

Foley 

Kastenmeier 

Chapman 

Ford  (MI) 

Kennedy 

Clarke 

Ford  (TN) 

Kennelly 

Clay 

Prank 

Kildee 

Clement 

Oarcia 

Kleczka 

May  21  198 

Kostmayer 

LaFalce 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Levin  (MI) 

Levlne  (CA) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Llplnski 

Long 

Lowey  (NY) 

Luken,  Thomas 

Man  ton 

Markey 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

MamoU 

McCloskey 

McDermott 

McOrath 

McHugh 

Mfume 

Miller  (CA) 

MlneU 

Moakley 

Molinari 

Moody 

Morrison  (CT) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Neal  (MA) 


Andrews 

Archer 

Armey 

Aspin 

Baker 

Ballenger 

Barnard 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Bateman 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

BeviU 

BUirakis 

Bliley 

Boehlert 

Broomfield 

Browder 

Brown  (CO) 

Buechner 

Banning 

Burton 

Bustamante 

Byron 

Callahan 

Campbell  (CO) 

Chandler 

dinger 

Coble 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Combest 

Conte 

Cooper 

Coughlin 

Cox 

Craig 

Crane 

Dannemeyer 

Darden 

Davis 

DeLay 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Dixon 

Doman  (CA) 

Douglas 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Dyson 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

Erdreich 

Fawell 

Fields 

Fish 

Flippo 
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J  ray 

juarlni 

flail  (OH) 

Hamilton 

Hatcher 

liawkins 

Hayes  (ID 

Hayes  (LA) 

Hefner 

Hertel 

Hoagland 

Hochbrueckner 

Hoyer 

Hughes 

Jacobs 

lenkins 

rohnson  (SD) 

Fohnston 

lones  (GA) 

Jones  (NO 

Jontz 

fCanjorski 

fCaptur 

fCastenmeier 

Kennedy 

Kermelly 

Kildee 

fCleczka 


Kcwtmayer 

Neal  (NO 

Slattery 

LaFalce 

Nowak 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Lancaster 

Oakar 

Smith  (FL) 

Lantos 

Oberstar 

Smith  (lA) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Obey 

Solarz 

Lehman  (FL) 

Ortiz 

Staggers 

Leland 

Owens  (NY) 

Stallings 

Levin  (MI) 

Owens  (UT) 

Stark 

Levlne  (CA) 

Pallone 

Stenholm 

Lewis  (GA) 

Payne  (NJ) 

Stokes 

Llplnski 

Pease 

Studds 

Long 

Pelosi 

Synar 

Lowey  (NY) 

Penny 

Tallon 

Luken.  Thomas 

Perkins 

Tanner 

Man  ton 

Pickle 

Torres 

Markey 

Poshard 

Towns 

Martinez 

Price 

Traficant 

Matsul 

Rahall 

Traxler 

Mavroules 

Rangel 

Unsoeld 

Mazzoll 

Robinson 

Valentine 

McCloskey 

Roe 

Vento 

McDermott 

Rose 

VIsclosky 

McGrath 

Rostenkowski 

Volkmer 

McHugh 

Rowland  (GA) 

Walgren 

Mfiune 

Russo 

Watkins 

Miller  (CA) 

Sabo 

Waxman 

MlneU 

Sangmelster 

Weiss 

Moakley 

Sarpalius 

Wheat 

Mollnarl 

Savage 

Williams 

Moody 

Sawyer 

Wise 

Morrison  (CT) 

Scheuer 

Wolpe 

Mrazek 

Schneider 

Wyden 

Murphy 

Schroeder 

Yates 

Nagle 

Schumer 

Yatron 

Natcher 

Sharp 

Neal  (MA) 

Sikorskl 
NAYS-213 

Andrews 

Prenzel 

McCandless 

Archer 

Frost 

McCollum 

Armey 

Gallegly 

McCrery 

Aspin 

Gallo 

McCurdy 

Baker 

Gaydos 

McDade 

Ballenger 

Gekas 

McEwen 

Barnard 

Gillmor 

McMillan  (NO 

Bartlett 

GUman 

McMillen  (MD) 

Barton 

Gingrich 

McNulty 

Bateman 

Goodling 

Meyers 

Bentley 

Goss 

Michel 

Bereuter 

Grandy 

Miller  (OH) 

BeviU 

Grant 

Miller  (WA) 

BUlrakis 

Green 

MoUohan 

Bliley 

Gunderson 

Montgomery 

Boehlert 

Hall  (TX) 

Moorhead 

Broomfield 

Hammerschmidt  Morella 

Browder 

Hancock 

Morrison  (WA) 

Brown  (CO) 

Hansen 

Murtha 

Buechner 

Harris 

Myers 

Bunnlng 

Hastert 

Nelson 

Burton 

Heney 

NieUon 

Bustamante 

Henry 

Olin 

Byron 

Herger 

Oxley 

Callahan 

HUer 

Packard 

Campbell  (CO) 

Holloway 

Panetta 

Chandler 

Hopkins 

Parker 

Cllnger 

Horton 

Pashayan 

Coble 

Houghton 

Patterson 

Coleman  (MO) 

Hubbard 

Paxon 

Coleman  (TX) 

Huckaby 

Payne  (VA) 

Combest 

Hunter 

Petri 

Conte 

Hutto 

Pickett 

Cooper 

Hyde 

Porter 

Coughlin 

Inhofe 

Pursell 

Cox 

Ireland 

QulUen 

Craig 

James 

Ravenel 

Crane 

Johnson  (CT) 

Ray 

Dannemeyer 

Kasich 

Regula 

Darden 

Kolbe 

Rhodes 

Davis 

Kyi 

Richardson 

DeLay 

Lagomarslno 

Ridge 

DeWine 

Laughlln 

Rlnaldo 

Dickinson 

Leach  (lA) 

Rltter 

Dixon 

Leath  (TX) 

Roberts 

Doman  (CA) 

Lent 

Rogers 

Douglas 

Lewis  (CA) 

Rohrabacher 

Dreler 

Lewis  (PL) 

Roth 

Duncan 

Ughtfoot 

Roukema 

Dyson 

Livingston 

Rowland  (CT) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Uoyd 

Salkl 

Emerson 

Lowery  (CA) 

Saxton 

Erdrelch 

Machtley 

Schaefer 

Fawell 

Madlgan 

Schlff 

Fields 

Marlenee 

Schuette 

Pish 

Martin  (ID 

Schulze 

Flippo 

Martin  (NY) 

Sensenbrenner 

Shaw 
Shays 
Shumway 
Shuster 
Sisisky 
Skaggs 
Skeen 
Skelton 
Slaughter  (VA) 
Smith  (MS) 
Smith  (NE) 
Smith  (NJ) 
Smith  (TX) 
Smith  (VT) 
Smith,  Denny 
(OR) 


Smith,  Robert 

(NH) 
Smith,  Robert 

(OR) 
Snowe 
Solomon 
Spratt 
Stangeland 
Stearns 
Stump 
Sundquist 
Tauke 
Tauzin 
Thomas  (CA) 
Thomas  (GA) 


Thomas  (WY) 

Upton 

Vander  Jagt 

Vucanovlch 

Walker 

Walsh 

Weber 

Weldon 

Whittaker 

Whltten 

Wolf 

Wylie 

Young  (AK) 

Young (FL) 


ment  of  the  Senate,  and  further  that 
the  motion  be  debatable  for  1  hour, 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by 
myself  and  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  CoNTE],  and  that  the 
previous  question  on  the  motion  be 
considered  as  having  been  ordered 
without  intervening  motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NOT  VOTING-16 


Collins 

Courter 

Dymally 

Florio 

Gibbons 

Gradison 


Kolter 

Lukens,  Donald 

Parris 

Pepper 

Roybal 

Spence 


Swift 
TorricelU 
Udall 
Wilson 


D  1910 

Mr.  PANETTA  changed  his  vote 
from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

So  the  bill  was  not  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
H.R. 2442. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Barnard).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Might  I  inquire  of  the 
distinguished  gentleman  in  the  chair  if 
a  motion  to  reconsider  has  been  laid 
upon  the  table? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Yes;  it 
has. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


PERMISSION  TO  CONSIDER 
MOTION  TO  TAKE  FROM  THE 
SPEAKERS  TABLE  H.R.  2402, 
SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  THE  DEPARTMENT 
OF  VETERANS'  AFFAIRS,  AND 
DISAGREE  TO  SENATE  AMEND- 
MENT 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  rules  of  the  House,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  it  be  in  order  to 
consider  a  motion  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  2402) 
making  supplemental  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1989,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, with  the  Senate  amendment 
thereto,  and  disagree  to  the  amend- 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  asked 
for  this  1  minute  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
quiring of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  Foley]  at  the  time  when  we 
have  the  attention  of  the  House  what 
the  program  will  be  for  the  balance  of 
this  day,  tomorrow,  and  probably  a 
projection  into  the  future  for  next 
week. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  advise  the  House  that  the 
motion  which  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Whitten]  is  offering 
will  in  my  judgment  most  likely  result 
in  a  rollcall  vote,  and  Members  should 
be  advised  that  that  will  be  the  case. 

Also  there  is  the  possibility  tonight 
of  one  additional  unanimous-consent 
consideration  of  a  resolution  regarding 
the  current  situation  in  the  People's 
Republic  of  China. 

Other  than  that  it  will  be  our  inten- 
tion to  have  a  session  tomorrow  that 
will  be  pro  forma,  no  legislative  busi- 
ness, and  that  the  House  will  adjourn 
until  Wednesday  next,  and  on  Wednes- 
day the  House  would  meet  at  noon  to 
consider  H.R.  2392  to  amend  the  Min- 
eral Leasing  Act  relating  to  oil  shale 
claims,  an  open  rule,  1  hour  of  debate, 
and  on  Thursday  the  House  will  meet 
at  10  a.m.  to  consider  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  113  relating  to  the  coopera- 
tive arrangement  with  Japan  regard- 
ing the  FSX  weapon  system  subject  to 
a  rule.  The  House  is  not  expected  to 
be  in  session  next  Friday. 

Mr  Speaker,  of  course,  this  an- 
nouncement is  made  subject  to  the 
usual  reservations.  A  further  program 
may  be  announced  later,  and  confer- 
ence reports  could  be  brought  up  at 
any  time. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  might 
inquire  of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  whether  under  that  mineral 
leasing  bill  when  would  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  expect  that  a 
rollcall  vote  then  on  Wednesday  might 
occur? 
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Mr.  FOLEY.  Iti.  Speaker,  we  would 
try  to  postpone  any  votes  that  would 
occur  beginning  at  3  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Member. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  However,  Mr.  Speaker, 
Members  should  be  advised  that  with- 
out question  there  will  be  rollcall  votes 
expected  that  day,  will  be  held  that 
day.  and  the  assumption  will  have  to 
be  that  such  rollcall  votes  might  occur 
immediately  at  3  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon. So  that  Is  not  an  advisory  that 
has  much  slippage  with  respect  to  it, 
and  of  course  I  cannot  guarantee  that 
there  would  not  be  a  vote  on  the  Jour- 
nal or  some  other  procedural  vote. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  will  do  our  best, 
however,  to  keep  to  that,  but  again  I 
repeat  and  underline  that  on  Wednes- 
day there  wlU  be  votes.  Members 
should  expect  such  votes  to  take  place 
by  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I 
might  direct  a  question  to  the  distin- 
gxiished  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Whitteh],  that 
his  motion  currently  pending  before 
the  House  is  one  to  disagree;  is  it  not, 
with  the  Senate,  that  having  to  do 
with  that  June  15  cutoff  date  for  fund- 
ing for  veterans'  programs? 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  U  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  that  Is  correct. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  Whitten]. 


SUPPLEIMENTAL  APPROPRIA- 

TIONS FOR  THE  DEPARTMENT 
OP  VETERANS'  AFFAIRS 


UMI 


Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  the  previous  order  of  the  House, 
I  move  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
table  the  bill  (H.R.  2402)  making  sup- 
plemental appropriations  for  the  E)e- 
partment  of  Veterans'  Affairs  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1989, 
and  for  other  purposes,  with  the 
Senate  amendment  thereto,  and  dis- 
agree to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

Senate  unendment: 

Pmce  3.  strike  out: 

"No  part  of  any  appropriation  contained 
in  this  Act  shall  remain  available  for  obliga- 
tion beyond  the  ctirrent  fiscal  year  unless 
expreasly  so  provided  herein."  and  insert: 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act,  no  part  of  any  appropriation  con- 
tained in  this  Act  shall  remain  available  for 
obligation  after  June  IS.  1989. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  previous  order  of  the  House, 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Whittsh],  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes  and  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  Coirrx]  will  be  recog- 
nied  for  30  minutes. 


Mr.  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Whitten]. 

CnmtAL  LKAVX 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarlcs  on  the 
disposition  of  the  Senate  amendment 
to  the  biU  (H.R.  2402)  making  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Veterans'  Affairs  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1989,  and 
for  other  purposes,  and  that  I  be  per- 
mitted to  include  tabular  and  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

D  1920 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  going  to  delay 
this. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  again,  that  every 
Member  is  for  taking  care  of  the  needs 
of  the  veterans.  That  is  why  I  separat- 
ed the  veterans  funds  from  the  supple- 
mental last  Thursday  and  put  them 
into  a  separate  veterans  supplemen- 
tal—H.R.  2402  and  we  passed  that  bill. 
The  Senate  amended  the  bill  to  make 
the  fimds  available  only  until  Jime  15, 
1989. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  present  employ- 
ment level  for  medical  care  is  190,000. 
The  required  level  is  194.720.  The  im- 
portance of  providing  $340,125,000  for 
medical  care  is  to  permit  the  Depart- 
ment to  resume  hiring  to  get  from  the 
present  level  to  194,720.  The  Senate 
language  delays  the  time  when  the  De- 
partment can  resume  hiring  additional 
employees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  passage  of 
H.R.  2072  earlier  today,  and  agreeing 
to  insist  on  the  House  position  on  H.R. 
2402,  when  the  Senate  returns  next 
week,  there  will  be  before  them  two 
identical  provisions  for  meeting  the 
needs  of  our  veterans.  We  have  done 
all  we  can  to  protect  the  house  posi- 
tion by  having  both  bills  pending  con- 
sideration in  conference  at  the  same 
time. 

I  truly  believe  the  passage  of  H.R. 
2072  earlier  today  provides  protection 
for  veterans.  In  addition,  fimds  are 
made  available  to  the  President  to 
move  rapidly  to  correct  the  almost  na- 
tional breakdown  in  law  enforcement, 
along  with  providing  for  dire  emergen- 
cies—a major  action  which  will  be  of 
tremendous  help  in  a  conference  with 
our  Senate  colleagues. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
motion  to  insist.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
body  has  a  long  and  proud  tradition  of 
bipartisan  cooperation  on  veterans 
issues.  That  spirit  of  cooperation  led 
us  to  put  partisan  politics  aside  just 
long  enough  to  enact  a  clean  supple- 


mental bill  for  veterans  last  week. 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
should  feel  proud  of  that  accomplish- 
ment. 

Now  the  Senate  has  given  us  the 
option  of  throwing  away  that  progress 
and  moving  all  the  way  back  to  square 
one.  We  must  reject  the  Senate's 
invitation  and  insist  upon  a  clean  sup- 
plemental appropriation  for  veterans- 
one  that  will  provide  real  relief  for  the 
remainder  of  the  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  were  to  accept 
the  Senate  action,  it  would  be  Just  as 
well  to  pass  a  resolution  stating  that 
we  care  about  this  country's  veter- 
ans—but not  enough  to  look  after 
their  health  care  needs  for  the  rest  of 
the  fiscal  year. 

This  country's  veterans  do  not  need 
a  symbolic  appropriation  from  Con- 
gress. They  do  not  need  to  be  told  that 
everything  will  be  alright  for  a  fort- 
night while  the  future  of  their  health 
care  delivery  system  hangs  in  the  bal- 
ance. And  Mr.  Speaker,  they  will  not 
tolerate  being  held  hostage  to  other 
items  in  the  supplemental  spending 
bill  any  longer. 

Make  no  mistake:  The  veterans  do 
need  help  and  they  need  it  now.  But 
they  need  real  help.  They  need  a  deci- 
sive commitment  from  this  Congress 
to  look  after  their  health  care  needs. 

The  Senate  amendment  fails  to  pro- 
vide any  real  relief.  The  immediate 
problem  created  by  the  fimding  short- 
fall in  VA  medical  care  is  a  drastic 
staff  reduction  at  VA  medical  centers. 
The  medical  centers  are  losing  doctors 
and  nurses  to  the  private  sector  like 
crazy,  and  the  centers  don't  have 
enough  money  to  hire  replacements. 

The  Senate  amendment  does  noth- 
ing to  resolve  this  problem.  The  VA 
cannot  go  on  a  hiring  spree  for  2 
weeks  without  a  commitment  that 
there  will  be  money  for  salaries  after 
the  first  paycheck.  We  will  not  draw 
doctors  and  nurses  back  from  the  pri- 
vate sector  with  a  promise  of  challeng- 
ing work,  free  parldng  and  2  weeks 
pay! 

We  have  heard  it  said  that  a  half- 
loaf  is  better  than  no  loaf,  and  that  we 
should  therefore  accept  the  amend- 
ment and  keep  working  to  get  a  full 
loaf. 

That  is  all  fine  and  good,  but  where 
is  the  half -loaf?  It  is  not  in  the  Senate 
amendment.  My  friends,  to  make  even 
a  half -loaf,  you  need  some  real  dough. 

Do  you  Imow  how  the  veterans  serv- 
ice organizations  feel  about  the  Senate 
amendment?  They  think  it  stinks. 
They  know  that  it's  long  on  symbolism 
and  short  on  relief.  They  know  that  it 
nullifies  the  great  progress  this  body 
has  made  in  separating  VA  supplemen- 
tal funding  from  the  dire  emergency 
supplemental  appropriations  bill. 
They  know  it  and  we  know  it,  so  let  us 
move  forward  and  demand  that  our 
veterans  be  granted  real  relief  now. 
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Mr.  Speaker  and  friends,  the  real 
question  is  not  whether  we  will  give 
the  VA  half  a  loaf.  It  is  whether  we 
will  follow  the  other  body  in  taking 
symbolic  action  and  holding  the  veter- 
ans hostage  to  other  supplemental 
spending  items.  It  took  weeks  of 
effort— and  a  lot  of  blood,  sweat,  and 
tears— but  we  finally  succeeded  in 
passing  a  clean  VA  supplemental. 

Today  will  be  a  sad  day  for  veterans 
if  we  throw  away  that  progress  and 
move  back  to  where  we  started  from. 

We  need  to  stand  by  our  guns  and 
insist  upon  a  clean  supplemental  bill 
for  veterans.  We  must  refuse  to  let  our 
veterans  be  used  as  a  negotiating  tool 
in  efforts  by  the  other  body  to  ad- 
vance Its  pet  projects.  Did  you  know 
that  the  other  body  is  poised  to  load 
the  supplemental  bill  with  $75  million 
for  a  new  radio  telescope  in  West  Vir- 
ginia? 

One  Mountaineer  in  particular  gets 
stars  in  his  eyes— becomes  moon- 
struck—when he  thinks  about  this 
project.  When  I  think  about  the 
project,  I  see  a  wire  and  steel  monu- 
ment to  pork  barrel  politics.  There  is  a 
mechanism  in  place  for  dealing  with 
this  kind  of  nonemergency  funding  re- 
quest. It's  called  the  appropriations 
process,  and  it  has  been  working  well 
for  a  lot  longer  than  any  of  us  have 
been  around. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  took  an  action  of 
courage  and  bipartisan  cooperation  to 
enact  a  clean  supplemental  for  veter- 
ans. 

I  am  confident  that  this  great  body 
will  reject  symbolism  in  favor  of  deci- 
sive action  and  vote  in  favor  of  this 
motion. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  previous  question  is 
ordered  on  the  motion. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Whitten]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  armoimced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was   taken   by  electronic 
device  and  there  were— ayes  409,  noes 
0,  not  voting  25,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  68] 


Ackerman 

Akaka 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applegate 


AYES— 409 

Archer 

Armey 

Aspln 

Atkins 

AuColn 

Baker 

Ballenger 

Barnard 


Bartlett 

Barton 

Bates 

Bellenson 

Bennett 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

BevlU 


BUbray 
Blllrakls 
BUley 
Boehlert 
Boggs 
Bonlor 
Borski 
Bosco 
Boucher 
Boxer 
Brennan 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Browder 
Brown  (CA) 
Brown  (CO) 
Bruce 
Bryant 
Buechner 
Bunning 
Burton 
Bustamante 
Byron 
Callahan 
Campbell  (CA) 
Campbell  (CO) 
Cardln 
Carper 
Can- 
Chandler 
Chapman 
Clarke 
Clay 
Clement 
dinger 
Coble 
Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 
Coleman  (TX) 
Combest 
Conte 
Cooper 
CosteUo 
Coughlln 
Cox 
Coyne 
Craig 
Crane 
Crockett 
Dannemeyer 
Darden 
Davis 

de  la  Garza 
DePazio 

Deliay 

Dellums 

E>errick 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Dormelly 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Doman  (CA) 

Douglas 

Downey 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dyson 

Eckart 

Edwards  (CA) 

Emerson 

Engel 

English 

Erdreich 

Espy 

Evans 

Fascell 

Pawell 

Fazio 

Felghan 

Fields 

Fish 

Flake 

Flippo 

Foglietta 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford  (TN) 

Frank 

Frost 

Gallegly 

Gallo 


Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Oekas 

Gephardt 

Gillmor 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Gllckman 

Gonzalez 

Goodllng 

Gordon 

Goss 

Gradison 

Grandy 

Grant 

Gray 

Green 

Guarlni 

Gunderson 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall  (TX) 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

HanccKk 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hastert 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes  (IL) 

Heney 

Hefner 

Henry 

Herger 

Hertel 

Hiler 

Hoagland 

Hochbrueckner 

HoUoway 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Houghton 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

James 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Johnston 

Jones  (GA) 

Jones  (NO 

Jontz 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kastenmeier 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kleczka 

Kolbe 

Kostmayer 

Kyi 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

Laughlin 

Leach  (lA) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Lent 

Levin  (MI) 

Levine  (CA) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Lightfoot 

Lipinski 

Livingston 

Uoyd 

Long 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowey  (NY) 

Luken,  Thomas 

Machtley 


Madlgan 

Manton 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NY) 

Martinez 

Matsul 

Mavroules 

Mazzoll 

McCandless 

McCloskey 

McCoUum 

McCrery 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McDermott 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McMiUan  (NO 

McMUlen  (MD) 

McNulty 

Meyers 

Mfume 

Michel 

Miller  (CA) 

MUler  (OH) 

MiUer  (WA) 

MineU 

Moakley 

Molinari 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

M(x>rhead 

Morella 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Neal  (MA) 

Neal  (NO 

Nelson 

Nielson 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Owens  (NY) 

Owens  (UT) 

Oxley 

Packard 

Pallone 

Panetta 

Psj-ker 

Pashayan 

Patterson 

Paxon 

Payne  (NJ) 

Payne  (VA) 

Pease 

Pelosl 

Penny 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Porter 

Poshard 

Price 

Quillen 

RahaU 

Rangel 

Ravenel 

Ray 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Rltter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rohrabacher 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 


Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (GA) 

Russo 

Sabo 

Saiki 

Sangmeister 

Sarpalius 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Sax  ton 

Schaefer 

Scheuer 

Schlff 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schuette 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Sensenbrenner 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shays 

Shumway 

Shuster 

SikorsU 

Slslsky 

Skaggs 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Smith  (FL) 


Smith  (lA) 
Smith  (MS) 
Smith  (NE) 
Smith  (NJ) 
Smith  (TX) 
Smith  (VT) 
Smith,  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith,  Robert 

(NH) 
Smith,  Robert 

(OR) 
Snowe 
Solarz 
Solomon 
Spratt 
Staggers 
Stallings 
Stangeland 
Stark 
Steams 
Stenholm 
Stokes 
Studds 
Stump 
Sundquist 
Synar 
Tallon 
Tanner 
Tauke 
Tauzln 
Thomas  (CA) 
Thomas  (GA) 
Thomas  (WY) 


Torres 

Towns 

Traficant 

Unaoeld 

Upton 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Viaclosky 

Volkmer 

Vucanovich 

Walgren 

Walker 

Walsh 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weber 

Weiss 

Weldon 

Wheat 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

Williams 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Wylle 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (PL) 


NOT  VOTING-25 


Bateman 

Berman 

Collins 

Conyers 

Courter 

Dymally 

Early 

Edwards  (OK) 

Plorio 


Frcnzel 

Giblwns 

Hayes  (LA) 

Kolter 

Leath(TX) 

Lukens.  Donald 

Parris 

Pepper 

Pursell 


Roybal 

Spence 

Swift 

TorricelU 

Traxler 

Udall 

Wilson 


D  1937 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The    result    of    the    vote    was    an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 


EXPLANATION  OF  PROCEDURES 
FOR  CONSIDERATION  OF  H.R. 
1278,  FINANCIAL  INSTITUTIONS 
REFORM.  RECOVERY.  AND  EN- 
FORCEMENT ACT  OF  1989 
(Mr.  MOAKLEY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
for  the  Members'  attention  for  this 
important  announcement  relative  to 
H.R.  1278,  the  Financial  Institutions 
Reform,  Recovery,  and  Enforcement 
Act  of  1989. 

As  the  Members  know,  this  impor- 
tant piece  of  legislation  is  a  complex 
matter,  and  has  been  referred  to  five 
committees  of  the  House.  The  leader- 
ship anticipates  the  measure  coming 
to  the  floor  perhaps  during  the  first  or 
second  week  of  June,  with  Rules  Com- 
mittee action  occurring  shortly  before 
that  time. 

There  is  a  strong  possibility  that  the 
Committee  on  Rules  will  be  asked  to 
grant  a  modified  open  rule  for  the 
measure,  with  only  designated  amend- 
ments being  made  in  order.  In  antici- 
pation of  that  possibility,  I  am  taking 
this  occasion  to  Inform  the  House  that 
any  Member  who  wishes  to  offer 
amendments  to  H.R.  1278  should  have 
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35  copies  of  any  amendment— together 
with  explanatory  materials— delivered 
to  the  Rules  Committee  offices  in 
room  H-312  of  the  Capitol  no  later 
than  3  p.m.  on  Friday.  June  2. 

The  Rules  Committee  will  be  send- 
ing a  "Dear  Colleague  letter"  to  all  of- 
fices tomorrow  with  more  details. 

I  thank  the  Members  for  their  atten- 
tion. 


D  1940 
PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mrs.  MEYERS  of  Kansas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  sadly.  I  was  not  here  in 
Washington  last  week  due  to  the 
death  of  my  father.  As  a  result.  I 
mJssed  severall  rollcall  votes.  Had  I 
been  present,  I  would  have  voted  "yes" 
on  rollcall  votes  53,  54,  55.  56.  57,  and 
58. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  also  like  to  add 
that  I  was  deeply  moved  by  the  warm 
condolences  that  many  of  you  ex- 
tended to  me  and  my  family.  We  ap- 
preciated your  thoughtfulness  during 
that  time,  and  we  thank  you. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
imavoidably  detained  earlier  today  be- 
cause I  was  accompanying  Vice  Presi- 
dent Quayle  to  the  U.S.  Military  Acad- 
emy graduation  at  West  Point,  and  as 
a  result  I  was  not  able  to  cast  my  vote 
on  rollcall  No.  60,  approving  the  Jour- 
nal; rollcall  No.  61,  a  quorum  call;  roll- 
call No.  62,  ordering  the  previous  ques- 
tion; and  rollcall  No.  63,  on  agreeing  to 
House  Resolution  160,  the  rule  allow- 
ing for  consideration  of  H.R.  2072. 
emergency  supplemental  appropria- 
tions, fiscal  year  1989.  Had  I  been 
present,  I  would  have  voted  "yea"  on 
rollcall  No.  60.  "present"  on  rollcall 
No.  61.  and  "nay"  on  rollcall  Nos.  62 
and  63. 


UMI 


SENSE  OP  CONGRESS  ON  THE 
MOVEMENT  FOR  DEMOCRACY 
IN  CHINA 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideraton  of  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion (H.  Con.  Res.  136)  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  on  the  move- 
ment for  democracy  in  China. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  con- 
current resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Barmaro).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution, as  follows: 

H.  Com.  Res.  136 

Whereas  since  mid-April  millions  of  Chi- 
nese citizens  have  engaged  in  peaceful  dem- 
onstrations in  Beijing  and  other  Chinese 
cities,  calling  for  greater  democracy,  free- 
dom of  expression,  freedom  of  assembly. 


freedom  of  association,  and  for  a  govern- 
ment which  is  responsive  to  the  people  and 
free  of  corruption; 

Whereas  the  demonstrators,  in  carrying 
out  their  peaceful  protest,  have  displayed 
extraordinary  courage,  discipline,  and  re- 
straint: 

Whereas  such  demonstrations  reflect  a 
broad-based  feeling  on  the  part  of  many 
Chinese  that  the  political  reforms  which 
have  occurred  in  China  have  not  kept  pace 
with  the  progress  of  economic  reform,  and 
the  current  difficulties  In  economic  reform 
will  only  heighten  the  popular  desire  for  po- 
litical reform: 

Whereas  the  extraordinary  demonstra- 
tions In  China  constitute  one  of  the  most 
significant  movements  for  democracy  in 
modem  history; 

Whereas  on  May  20.  1989,  the  Chinese 
Government  declared  martial  law  in  eight 
districts  of  Beijing,  and  imposed  edicts  for- 
bidding marches,  strikes,  class  boycotts,  dis- 
tribution of  pamphlets,  spreading  rumors, 
attacks  on  leaders,  and  any  other  "destruc- 
tive actions:" 

Whereas  on  May  20.  1989.  the  Chinese 
Government  ordered  units  of  the  People's 
Liberation  Army  into  Beijing  in  order  to  re- 
store order; 

Whereas  military  units  attempting  to 
enter  the  center  of  Beijing  have  been  met 
by  crowds  of  pro-democracy  demonstrators 
and  have  chosen  to  withdraw  or  remain  in 
place  rather  than  use  force  to  move  for- 
ward: 

Whereas  in  April  1989,  the  authorities  of 
the  Shanghai  municipality  dismissed  the 
editor-in-chief  of  the  World  Economic 
Herald,  one  of  China's  more  Independent 
newspapers; 

Whereas  the  Chinese  authorities  have  or- 
dered foreign  journalists  not  to  go  to  Tian- 
anmen Square,  have  stopped  international 
satellite  news  transmissions,  and  have 
jammed  three  of  five  Voice  of  America  fre- 
quencies (the  first  time  that  VGA  broad- 
casts to  China  have  been  jammed  since  the 
normalization  of  US-China  relations  in 
1979); 

Whereas,  in  the  wake  of  democracy  move- 
ments in  1978-79  and  1986-87,  the  authori- 
ties subjected  participants  in  those  move- 
ments to  a  variety  of  sanctions,  and  some  in- 
dividuals incarcerated  for  their  peaceful  po- 
litical activity  during  those  movements 
remain  in  prison; 

Whereas  an  acceleration  of  political 
reform,  including  greater  pluralism  and  re- 
spect for  internationally  recognized  human 
rights,  will  have  positive  consequences  for 
the  development  of  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  China,  and  repression  of 
the  movement  for  democracy  in  China  will 
seriously  impair  those  relations: 

Now  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring)  as  follows: 

The  Congress  looks  with  admiration  on 
the  courage  which  Chinese  citizens  have 
demonstrated  in  striving  for  democratic  po- 
litical reform,  including  freedom  of  expres- 
sion, freedom  of  assembly,  freedom  of  asso- 
ciation, and  freedom  of  the  press,  and  on 
the  peaceful  and  disciplined  manner  with 
which  they  have  pursued  their  cause; 

The  Congress  calls  on  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment to  resolve  the  political  crisis  in 
China  without  violence,  to  end  martial  law, 
to  enter  into  a  genuine  dialogue  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  demonstrators,  to  permit  a 
free  flow  of  information  about  the  democra- 
cy movement,  and  to  embark  on  a  program 
of  political  reform  which  includes  greater 


pluralism   and  respect   for   internationally 
recognized  civil  and  political  rights; 

The  Congress  calls  on  the  Chinese  au- 
thorities to  refrain  from  imposing  sanctions 
(such  as  detention  and  prosecution,  and  ter- 
mination of  employment  and  student 
status)  on  those  who  have  led  and  partici- 
pated in  the  current  movement  for  democra- 
cy, and  to  release  those  Chinese  citizens  still 
imprisoned  for  the  nonviolent  expression  of 
their  politcal  beliefs. 

The  Congress  calls  on  all  parties  to  this 
crisis  to  exercise  restraint,  and  to  resolve  it 
in  a  way  that  is  peaceful  and  consistent  with 
the  political  aspirations  of  the  Chinese 
people. 

Mr.  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
SoLARz]  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Leach]. 

Mr.  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Leach]  will 
be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  now  to  briefly  ex- 
plain what  this  concurrent  resolution 
is  all  about.  Let  me  first  say  that  I 
very  much  appreciate  the  willingness 
of  the  Members  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  who  were  involved  in  the  drafting 
of  this  resolution  and  whose  commit- 
tees had  Jurisdiction  over  it  to  agree  to 
its  being  brought  up  at  this  late  hour 
under  a  unanimous  consent  procedure. 
I  am  pleased  to  report  to  the  House 
that  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  the 
distinguished  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, as  well  as  the  chairman  and 
the  ranking  minority  members  of  each 
of  the  subcommittees  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  that  have  Jurisdic- 
tion over  this  resolution  all  agreed  to 
waive  their  jurisdiction  in  order  to  ex- 
pedite its  consideration  by  the  House 
before  we  left  on  a  recess  for  the  next 
several  days.  I  am  also  pleased  to 
report  that  it  enjoys  the  support  of 
the  administration  as  well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  ex- 
presses the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  dramatic  events  which 
are  now  unfolding  in  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China.  Over  the  course  of 
the  last  few  weeks  we  have  witnessed 
on  the  television  screens  of  our  own 
country  what  may  well  be  the  most 
momentous  moment  for  democracy  in 
this  history  of  our  time. 

The  sight  of  over  a  million  Chinese, 
students,  workers,  housewives,  bureau- 
crats, professionals,  calling  for  greater 
freedom  of  expression,  freedom  of 
speech,  and  freedom  of  the  press,  and 
in  general  for  greater  democratization 
in  that  country,  has  to  be  considered 
an  event  of  the  most  extraordinary 
significance.  I  stand  in  awe.  as  I  know 
each  of  my  colleagues  does,  of  the 
enormous  courage  on  the  part  of  those 
Chinese    who    have    participated    in 
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these  demonstrations,  whose  willing- 
ness to  put  their  careers  in  jeopardy 
and  possibly  even  their  lives  on  the 
line  in  order  to  promote  those  demo- 
cratic values  on  which  our  country  was 
founded  over  two  centuries  ago,  has  to 
be  considered  one  of  the  most  extraor- 
dinary developments  of  our  time.  I  felt 
that  we  would  have  been  remiss  in  our 
responsibilities  as  the  preeminent  par- 
litunent  for  pluralism  in  the  world  if 
we  had  neglected  to  go  on  record  with 
respect  to  these  dramatic  develop- 
ments. 

So  this  resolution  takes  note  of  the 
outpouring  of  support  in  China  on  the 
part  of  millions  of  Chinese,  not  only  in 
Beijing,  but  in  Shanghai,  Chengdu, 
and  Xlan  and  other  cities  around  the 
country  on  behalf  of  democracy,  and  it 
calls  on  the  Chinese  Government  to 
resolve  the  current  crisis  in  China 
without  violence,  to  end  martial  law, 
and  to  enter  into  a  genuine  dialog  with 
representatives  of  the  demonstrators 
in  order  to  facilitate  a  peaceful  resolu- 
tion of  this  crisis. 

It  calls  on  the  Chinese  authorities  to 
refrain  from  imposing  sanctions  on 
those  who  have  led  and  participated  in 
this  movement  for  democracy,  just  as 
it  also  calls  upon  them  to  release  from 
prison  those  Chinese  who  were  incar- 
cerated the  last  time  there  was  a 
movement  for  democracy,  and  who  un- 
fortunately remain  in  prison. 

Finally,  it  calls  upon  all  parties  to 
the  crisis  to  exercise  restraint  and  to 
resolve  it  in  a  way  that  is  peaceful,  and 
which  is  consistent  with  the  political 
aspirations  of  the  Chinese  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  can  have  a  relative- 
ly limited  influence  or  impact  on  what 
happens  in  China.  The  fated  future  of 
that  great  country  is  a  matter  for  the 
Chinese  people  and  the  Chinese  au- 
thorities fundamentally  to  determine 
for  themselves. 

But  it  is  important  for  the  Chinese 
to  know  that  our  relationship  with 
them  in  the  future  will  be  determined 
in  no  small  measure  by  how  they  re- 
solve this  crisis.  If  they  resolve  it 
peacefully,  if  they  resolve  it  without 
violence,  if  they  resolve  it  in  a  way 
which  is  compatible  with  the  self-evi- 
dent desire  of  the  great  majority  of 
the  Chinese  people  for  greater  free- 
dom, it  will  inevitably  help  to  further 
solidify  the  warm  relationships  be- 
tween our  two  countries. 

But  if  they  should  attempt  to  re- 
solve it  by  using  force,  by  incarcerat- 
ing demonstrators,  possibly  even  by 
killing  thousands  of  their  fellow  citi- 
zens, by  incarcerating  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  others,  then  I  have  to  say,  as 
this  resolution  indicates,  that  it  would 
inevitably  have  significantly  adverse 
consequences  for  the  relationship  be- 
tween our  two  countries. 

Over  the  course  of  the  last  decade, 
the  Chinese  authorities,  to  their 
credit,  have  launched  fundamental 
economic  reforms  which  have  resulted 


in  a  significant  improvement  in  the 
standard  of  living  of  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  Chinese  people.  It  is  now  clear 
that  the  people  of  China,  having  expe- 
rienced and  benefited  from  the  fruits 
of  greater  freedom  in  the  economic 
sphere  of  their  society,  now  want  some 
greater  political  freedom  as  well. 

Once  you  begin  to  let  the  genie  of 
freedom  out  of  the  bottle  of  repres- 
sion, it  is  not  so  easy  to  put  it  back  in. 
So  in  this  resolution  today  we  say  to 
the  people  of  China  that  we  have 
watched  with  awe  and  admiration 
your  disciplined,  peaceful  demonstra- 
tions on  behalf  of  democracy,  and  we 
call  upon  the  authorities  in  China  to 
heed  the  demands  of  their  own  people 
and  to  resolve  this  crisis  In  a  peaceful 
fashion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
PosHARD).  The  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Leach]  is  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
HoYER]  In  order  that  he  may  make 
several  unanimous-consent  requests. 

DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR  WEDNESDAY 
BUSINESS  ON  WEDNESDAY,  MAY  31.  1989 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business 
in  order  under  the  Calendar  Wednes- 
day rule  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednes- 
day, May  31,  1989. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AUTHORIZING  THE  SPEAKER  TO  ACCEPT  RESIGNA- 
TIONS AND  APPOINT  COMMISSIONS,  BOARDS, 
AND  COMMITTEES,  NOTWITHSTANDING  AD- 
JOURNMENT 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  notwith- 
standing any  adjournment  of  the 
House  until  Wednesday,  May  31,  1989, 
the  Speaker  be  authorized  to  accept 
resignations,  and  to  appoint  commis- 
sions, boards,  and  committees  author- 
ized by  law  or  by  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  sadness,  I  must  in- 
dicate that  one  of  those  requests  by 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
HoYER]  might  be  of  historical  dimen- 
sion. 

But  having  said  that,  let  me  just 
stress  that  It  Is  always  awkward  to 
comment  on  the  affairs  of  other  coun- 
tries and  what  happens  Internally,  but 
there  comes  a  time  In  the  affairs  of 
states  when  It  Is  fitting  and  proper  to 
make  such  comments.  I  think  this  is 
one  of  those  times,  and  this  resolution 
Is  one  of  those  reflections. 

Two  decades  ago,  a  group  of  French 
foreign  journalists  Interviewed  Chou 


En-lal  and  asked,  among  other  things, 
what  he  thought  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution, what  he  thought  its  historical 
significance  was,  to  which  Chou  En- 
Lal  responded,  "It  Is  too  early  to  tell." 

n  1950 

It  strikes  me  It  may  be  too  early  to 
tell  the  exact  ramifications  of  what 
these  tens  of  thousands  of  students 
are  doing  In  China.  But  It  Is  certain 
that  the  ramifications  are  deep  and 
profound  and  whether  change  will 
occur  this  week,  next  year,  or  next 
decade,  change  will  occur. 

Seven  decades  ago,  one  of  the  great 
founders  of  liberal  Chinese  thought, 
Svm  Yat-sen,  wrote  about  three  stages 
of  democratic  development.  I  think 
the  Chinese  leaders  ought  to  be  put  on 
notice  that  not  only  should  martial 
law  be  lifted  but  so  should  the  alleged 
second  stage  of  democratic  govern- 
ance, the  period  of  democratic  tute- 
lage, be  lifted,  and  that  China  should, 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  move  In  the  di- 
rection of  democratic  Institutions  and, 
without  hesitancy,  move  to  accept 
freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  associa- 
tion, the  kinds  of  basic  freedoms  that 
this  country  Is  based  upon. 

I  think  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
when  Chinese  students  are  inter- 
viewed, when  the  people  are  asked 
what  they  mean  by  democracy,  not  In- 
frequently they  reference  the  term 
"corruption"  that  exists  in  the  current 
system. 

I  think  It  Is  very  intriguing  when  we 
think  of  democratic  values  that  even 
though  political  corruption  exists  In 
almost  all  societies,  it  is  striking  how 
the  more  democratic  the  Institution  is, 
the  less  the  levels  of  corruption  are. 
Whether  we  look  at  countries  like  the 
Philippines  or  South  Korea  that  do 
not  have  quite  as  strong  a  democracy 
as  our  own,  we  are  talking  about  graft 
In  the  billions  of  dollars  range.  When 
we  look  at  our  own  society,  we  are 
looking  at  conflicts  of  interests  with 
zeros  being  three  and  four  less  than  In 
so  many  other  societies  that  are  frank- 
ly not  as  advanced  economically  as  our 
own.  In  fact.  It  Is  Intriguing  when  we 
think  of  democracy  that  our  Founding 
Fathers  talked  about  human  nature 
and  the  need  to  have  a  separation  of 
powers  because  human  nature  was  vul- 
nerable to  conflicts  of  interest  unless 
there  were  institutions  that  could  be 
set  up  to  hold  people  accoimtable. 

Let  me  just  conclude  by  commending 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  for  his 
wise  timing  and  thoughtfulness  in  in- 
troducing this  legislation  and  also 
point  out  the  great  leadership  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Hawaii,  Pat  Saiki, 
who  Introduced  comparable  legislation 
earlier  in  the  week  and  from  which 
some  of  the  thoughts  and  ideas  of  this 
particular  piece  of  legislation  are  de- 
rived. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consimie  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Gejd- 
knson]. 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Just  take  a  moment  to 
commend  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Solarz],  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  with 
appropriate  Jurisdiction  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs,  for  his  lead- 
ership role  not  just  in  this  instance 
but  time  and  time  again  ensuring  that 
America's  voice,  for  the  Congress  at 
least,  is  there  in  support  of  democratic 
movements. 

When  people  around  the  globe  seek 
democratic  institutions  in  their  own 
coimtry,  they  turn  to  the  United 
States  in  virtually  every  instance.  And 
when  they  look  to  this  body  where  de- 
mocracy acts  on  behalf  of  the  people 
of  this  Nation,  it  is  heartening  to  see 
the  great  work  done  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  on  behalf  of  democrat- 
ic movements  across  the  globe. 

These  are  indigenous  movements, 
clearly  operating  without  our  efforts 
and  do  not  necessarily  need  our  ap- 
proval. But  certainly  for  these  stu- 
dents struggling  for  democracy  it  must 
be  heartening  to  see  the  kind  of  sup- 
port they  are  getting,  not  Just  here 
but  again  across  democratic  institu- 
tions in  almost  every  country. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Gilman]. 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  commend  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Asian 
and  Pacific  Affairs  Subcommittee,  and 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Solarz]  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs  Sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Leach]  for  bringing  before  us  this 
timely  resolution.  The  students  and 
workers  and  all  who  support  China's 
hunger  strikers  warrant  our  full  sup- 
port and  praise  for  their  brave  at- 
tempt in  encouraging  democracy  in 
the  People's  Republic  of  China. 
Though  we  do  not  know  where  the 
chips  may  fall  in  Beijing,  the  historic 
peaceful  protests  for  democracy  repre- 
sent a  turning  point  for  representative 
forms  of  government  around  the 
world. 

Let  us  not  forget,  however,  that  mar- 
tial law  was  proclaimed  by  PRC  au- 
thorities 10  weeks  ago  in  Lhasa,  the 
capitol  of  Tibet,  and  within  that  time 
there  have  been  260  confirmed  deaths 
during  the  first  and  second  week  of 
March  and  hundreds  more  since  then. 
Some  reports  state  that  800  to  1,000 
people  have  been  killed. 


Our  response  to  martial  law  in  Bei- 
jing should  be  swift  and  strong  and  I 
commend  the  authors  of  the  resolu- 
tion. The  bravery  of  the  Chinese  stu- 
dents is,  as  the  resolution  states,  "ex- 
traordinary." The  television  coverage 
and  news  reporting  has  allowed  us  all 
to  know  this  to  be  so. 

It  took  us  2  days  to  respond  to  mar- 
tial law  in  Beijing,  and  2  months  to  re- 
spond to  it  in  Lhasa. 

I  only  hope  that  our  future  action  in 
regard  to  what  happens  in  Tibet  will 
also  be  timely  and  strong.  I  also  hope 
that  media  representatives  will  be  al- 
lowed back  into  Tibet.  Words  to  de- 
scribe the  degree  of  bravery  in  that 
isolated  land  are  difficult  to  find. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  join  in 
calling  on  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  to  respond  and  to  resolve  those 
demands  by  their  people  for  freedom 
without  violence. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  form  California  [Mr.  Lago- 
lyf  AfmTNOl 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Leach]  and 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Solarz],  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, as  well  as  the  chairman  of  the 
full  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Fascell]  and  the  ranking 
Republican  on  the  committee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  Broom- 
FiELo]  for  bringing  this  resolution 
before  us. 

You  know,  it  is  Just  absolutely  in- 
credible what  we  are  seeing  in  China. 
Who  would  have  believed  it  even  just  a 
few  months  ago  perhaps?  One  million 
people,  perhaps  more  than  that,  stu- 
dents, laborers,  all  kinds  of  people 
joining  in  it.  The  only  thing  I  guess  we 
have  seen  recently  that  would  even 
come  close  or  be  comparable  at  all 
would  be  what  happened  in  the  Philip- 
pines, where  the  people  went  out  into 
the  streets  at  great  risk  to  their  lives 
and  brought  down  the  government. 

I  do  not  know  if  that  is  going  to 
happen  in  China  or  not,  but  we  al- 
ready see  signs  that  something  will  be 
changing. 

It  is  not  something  that  will  go 
away.  The  Chinese  leadership  has  fig- 
ured that  out.  We  will  see  results  of 
one  kind  or  another. 

I  think  it  will  be  to  the  better.  I 
think  we  can  be  proud  as  Americans 
that  we  have  provided  a  symbol,  we 
have  provided  ideals,  we  have  provided 
ideas  for  those  students. 

I  understand  many  of  them  are  dem- 
onstrating carrying  banners  from  the 
colleges  and  universities  that  they  at- 
tended here  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  want  to  com- 
mend Representative  Pat  Saiki.  who 
introduced  a  very  similar  resolution 
last  month  with  a  number  of  cospon- 
sors,   including   this   gentleman;   and 


many  of  the  remarks  and  many  of  the 
provisions  that  are  contained  in  her 
resolution  also  find  their  way  into  this 
one. 

Again  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this,  to  let  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment know  that  we  are  watching,  that 
we  are  supporting  what  the  students 
are  trying  to  achieve  and  that  this  is  a 
measured  and  responsible  resolution 
and  speaks  to  the  great  issues  happen- 
ing in  China. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  very  distin- 
guished gentlewoman  from  Hawaii 
[Mrs.  Saiki]  whose  leadership  we  have 
all  appreciated  so  much  on  this  issue. 

Mrs.  SAIKI.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  very  strong 
support  of  this  resolution,  and  I  do 
commend  my  colleague  from  New 
York  for  introducing  it  and  for  carry- 
ing it  through  the  committee  process. 

I  did  introduce  a  very  similar  resolu- 
tion, and  I  am  glad  to  see  that  so 
many  of  the  points  made  in  my  resolu- 
tion are  adopted  in  this  one.  As  I  have 
observed  the  events  in  China  the  past 
few  weeks,  I  have  been  deeply  moved 
by  the  determination  and  the  idealism 
of  the  Chinese  students. 

D  2000 

Their  nonviolence  protests  have 
been  impressive  and  their  determina- 
tion to  gain  democratic  rights  in  China 
must  be  recognized  by  all  the  world.  I 
Join  the  call  for  the  repeal  of  martial 
law,  and  I  urge  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment to  respect  and  reaffirm  basic 
human  rights  such  as  the  right  of 
peaceful  assembly,  the  right  of  free 
and  uncensored  speech  and  the  right 
of  a  free  and  unrestrained  press. 

I  understand  from  the  latest  reports 
that  the  plugs  on  a  television  commu- 
nication have  already  been  pulled. 
Hopefully,  this  will  be  restored. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity, 
with  the  permission  of  my  colleague 
from  New  York,  to  use  this  time  to 
urge  the  Secretary  of  State,  through 
the  United  Nations  and  other  interna- 
tional forums,  to  take  appropriate  ac- 
tions, to  protect  the  rights  of  the  pro- 
testing students  and  the  many  workers 
under  very  great  strain  in  China. 

I  believe  it  is  imperative  at  this  criti- 
cal period  in  China  that  the  Congress 
speak  out  in  support  of  basic  human 
rights  and  therefore  commend  my  col- 
league from  New  York  and  ask  all 
Members  to  join  enthusiastically  in 
support  of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentlemtun  from  California  [Mr. 
Dreier]. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  my  friend  from  Iowa 
for  his  very  kind  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  this  resolution.  I  would  like  to  com- 
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mend my  friend  from  New  York  [Mr. 
SOLAHZ]  for  leading  the  charge  on  this 
issue.  I  would  like  to  say  that  we  cer- 
tainly are,  as  is  pointed  out  in  this  res- 
olution, witnessing  one  of  the  most 
dramatic  occurrences  that  have  ever 
taken  place.  I  say  that  because  we  are 
now  In  the  midst  of  democracy  on  the 
move.  It  is  fascinating  when  one  looks 
throughout  the  world. 

I  have  to  say  that  I  express  apprecia- 
tion to  my  friend  from  New  York  be- 
cause, frankly,  there  are  many  people, 
many  Members  on  his  side  of  the  aisle 
who  have  not  necessarily  been  as  sup- 
portive of  that  democratic  move 
throughout  the  world  as  I  would  like 
to  have  seen.  That  is  why  I  am  very 
pleased  that  on  this  issue  and  on  the 
issue  of  Afghanistan,  on  the  issue  of 
certainly  Chile,  where  on  December  14 
we  will  experience  an  election,  and 
other  nations  throughout  South  and 
Central  America,  of  course,  the  Philip- 
pines where  my  friend  from  New  York 
took  a  leadership  role,  South  Korea,  in 
a  wide  range  we  are  seeing  democracy 
on  the  move,  but  never  before  has  it 
been  as  dramatic  as  this.  That  is  why  I 
am  very  pleased,  in  a  bipartisan  way. 
Democrats  and  Republicans  are  united 
in  strong  support  of  the  students  and 
the  people  of  China. 

No  one  predicted  this.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve anyone  predicted  this.  I  do  not 
believe  any  predicted  that  we  would 
see  this  kind  of  support  for  democracy 
in  such  great  numbers  at  this  time.  I 
have  to,  as  a  Califomian  who  came  to 
this  Congress  in  1980.  I  have  to  point 
out  to  the  Reagan  doctrine,  which  I 
believe  played  a  role  in  encouraging 
democracy  throughout  the  world. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  the  fact  that 
our  support  for  those  who  have  been 
struggling  for  freedom  throughout  the 
world  is  one  which  has  been  strong. 
Not  always  as  strong  from  this  Con- 
gress as  some  Members  would  like  to 
have  seen  it,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
about  the  fact  that  we  have  been  en- 
couraging it.  and  Ronald  Reagan 
really  led  the  charge,  starting  in  1980. 
to  do  just  that. 

I  think  it  is  important  for  Members 
to  recognize  that  he  did  lay  the 
groundwork  for  what  we  are  witness- 
ing today  in  Tiananmen  Square. 

I  congratulate  my  friend  from  Iowa, 
my  good  friend  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Oilman],  my  colleague  from  Hawaii 
[Mrs.  Saiki].  who  joined  vrith  a 
nimiber  of  others  in  introducing  her 
resolution.  I  think  we  do  not  have  to 
have  a  vote  on  this  because  we  know  it 
will  be  unanimous.  I  congratulate  my 
friends  and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consimie  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  BenwettI. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  hate 
to  pass  up  this  opportunity  in  history 
because  something  is  really  happening 


in  the  world  today.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  deserves  credit 
for  getting  together  this  very  fine  res- 
olution. It  is  heartening  to  see  the 
processes  of  democracy  spreading 
throughout  the  world  and  let  us  hope 
not  in  bloodshed  or  no  serious  hurt  to 
people,  but  as  a  result  of  this  activity 
that  Is  occurring  in  China  today,  that 
a  great  new  thrust  for  democracy  will 
occur. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

The  winds  of  democracy  are  clearly 
blowing  through  Asia.  They  began  at 
gale  force  levels  in  the  Philippines  In 
1986.  They  spread  to  the  Republic  of 
Korea  in  1987.  They  reached  Pakistan 
in  1988.  Now  they  appear  to  have  ar- 
rived In  China  In  1989. 

I  do  not  know,  no  Member  knows, 
what  the  outcome  of  this  current 
movement  for  democracy  in  China  will 
be.  We  win  all  watch  with  bated 
breath  as  the  fate  and  future  of  an 
entire  nation  literally  hangs  In  the 
balance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  often  been  noted 
that  thanks  to  modem  technology  we 
live  in  what  can  be  fairly  characterized 
as  a  global  village.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  this  debate,  here  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  Washington.  DC, 
will  be  heard  via  the  Voice  of  America 
In  cities  all  across  the  length  and 
breadth  of  China.  As  a  result  of  which 
the  Chinese  people  will  know  that  In 
this  great  moment  of  crisis  with  a 
struggle  for  democracy  In  China  hang- 
ing in  the  balance,  that  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  spoke  out  for  plu- 
ralism and  peaceful  change  in  their 
country.  I  have  to  believe  that  what- 
ever may  happen  in  the  days  and 
weeks  ahead,  in  the  fullness  of  time, 
that  the  Chinese  people  will  remember 
that  we  stood  side  by  side  with  them 
in  their  efforts  to  bring  about  greater 
democracy  through  peaceful  means  In 
the  People's  Republic  of  China. 

So  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  upon  those 
Members  who  are  present  to  join  with 
me  in  voting  for  this  resolution  which 
will  put  the  House  of  Representatives 
clearly  on  the  side  of  pluralism  and 
peaceful  change  In  China. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
had  not  Intended  to  conclude  the 
debate,  but  I  would  like  to  make  fur- 
ther comments.  One.  the  winds  of 
freedom  are  blowing  not  only  In  Asia 
but  throughout  the  Commimist  world. 
In  Eastern  Europe,  even  In  the  Soviet 
Union's  own  captive  republics. 

If  we  think  about  democracy,  it  is 
also  interesting  to  think  about  the 
ways  of  achieving  it.  In  this  particular 
instance,  it  appears  that  it  is  a  nonvio- 
lent technique,  reminiscent  of  another 
Asian.  Mahatma  Gandhi,  In  his  move- 
ment called  Satyagraha  which  Is  of 
relevant  International  significance  be- 
cause it  commenced  in  South  Africa,  a 


country  to  which  perhaps  the  same 
principles  should  be  applied  In  the 
very,  very  near  future. 

Finally  let  me  make  one  comment 
about  Chinese  history.  One  hundred 
and  thirty-five  years  ago.  In  the  blood- 
iest civil  war  In  recorded  history,  over 
,20  million  Chinese  were  klUed  In  some- 
thing called  the  Taiplng  Rebellion. 
Today  we  are  seeing  change  precipitat- 
ed by  the  mobilization  of  a  billion 
people,  but  in  a  nonviolent  way. 


D  2010 

In  an  historical  sense,  this  is  an  ex- 
traordinary phenomenon,  and  it  also 
reflects  the  extraordinary  changes 
that  have  occxirred  in  the  nation  we 
call  China.  I  would  concur  with  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  that  noth- 
ing could  be  more  appropriate  for  this 
body  not  only  to  stand  for  principles 
of  democracy  but  to  tip  our  hats  to 
these  extraordinarily  courageous 
people  for  advancing  at  their  own  will 
and  their  own  sacrifice  in  their  own 
way  a  cause  with  which  we  so  thor- 
oughly Identify. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  erv 
dorse  this  resolution.  Because  the  prodenwc- 
racy  movement  in  China  is  changing  so  rapid- 
ly, I  think  it  is  important  to  state  our  position 
now  on  this  historic  event. 

What  we  are  witnessing  is  a  demonstration 
of  enormous  magnitude  and  restraint.  Hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  people  have  participat- 
ed in  these  peaceful  demonstrations  for 
democratic  reforms  in  over  20  pfovinces.  The 
Chinese  people  are  calling  for  reforms  that 
have  already  been  agreed  upon  by  ttie  Chi- 
nese Communist  Party.  The  demonstrators 
are  asking  the  Chinese  authorities  to  carry  out 
what  they  have  already  determined  is  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  country  in  its  move  toward 
greater  economic  and  social  reforms. 

This  resolution  urges  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment to  exercise  restraint  and  to  arrive  at  a 
peaceful  resolution  to  this  crisis.  This  entails 
dealing  with  the  demonstrators  without  vio- 
lence, ending  martial  law,  opening  a  genuine 
dialog  with  the  demonstrators,  permitting  the 
free  flow  of  information  about  the  derrxjcracy 
movement,  and  pursuring  political  reforms 
which  adhere  to  internationally  recognized 
human  rights. 

This  resolution  also  makes  the  important 
point  that  sanctions  have  been  imposed  on 
prodemocracy  participants  in  the  past  and 
calls  on  the  Chinese  authorities  in  the  after- 
math of  these  demonstrations  to  refrain  from 
imposing  sanctions.  This  resolution  also  calls 
for  the  release  of  those  Chinese  citizens  who 
have  been  imprisoned  for  expressing  their  po- 
litical beliefs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  situation  in  China  right 
now  is  very  serious  and  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  vote  in  favor  of  this  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
PosHARD).  The  question  is  on  the  con- 
current resolution. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was 
agreed  to. 
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A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
concurrent  resolution  just  adopted. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REMOVAL  OP  NAME  OF  MEMBER 
AS  COSPONSOR  OP  H.R.  586 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  name  be 
removed  as  a  cosponsor  of  H.R.  586. 
My  name  was  entered  by  accident. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EDUCATORS.  HIGH  SCHOOLS  IN 
HAWAII'S  SECOND  DISTRICT 
RECEIVE  SPECIAL  RECOGNI- 
TION 

(Mr.  AKAKA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
extend  my  heartiest  congratulations 
to  Kahuku,  Kailua,  and  Waiakea  High 
Schools  in  the  State  of  Hawaii  for 
being  honored  by  the  U.S.  Department 


of  Education's  School  Recognition 
Program. 

The  School  Recognition  Program 
commends  the  best  schools  in  our 
Nation  that  are  notably  effective  in 
educating  their  students.  The  schools 
are  chosen  based  upon  outstanding 
student  achievement,  teaching  and 
learning  environment,  community  in- 
volvement, institutional  vitality,  cur- 
riculum reform,  and  leadership. 

I  am  particularly  proud  that  all  of 
Hawaii's  honorees  are  from  my  dis- 
trict—the Second  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Hawaii.  These  institutions  epit- 
omize what  works  in  our  Nation's 
schools— high  standards  of  educational 
goals,  active  parental  involvement,  and 
effective  teachers  and  administrators. 
They  are  the  embodiment  of  "excel- 
lence in  education."  I  would  also  like 
to  note  that  three  out  of  Hawaii's  four 
candidate  schools  were  chosen  for  this 
distinction. 

Congratulations  to  the  dedicated 
faculty  and  its  students,  and  a  special 
note  of  acknowledgment  to  the  princi- 
pals—Lea Albert  of  Kahuku,  Meredith 
Maeda  of  Kailua,  and  Danford  Sakai 
of  Waiakea.  Their  guidance  and  zeal 
to  provide  the  best  education  possible 
for  Hawaii's  students  are  exemplary. 
As  a  former  educator,  I  share  their 
pride  in  this  exceptional  achievement. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  CHAIR- 
MAN OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
VETERANS'  AFFAIRS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  chairman  of  the 


Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
which  was  read  and,  without  objec- 
tion, referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations: 

Committee  on  Veterans'  ArrAiRs, 

Washington,  DC,  May  IS,  1989. 
Hon.  Jim  Wright. 

77ie  Speaker,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Section  5004  of  title 
38.  United  States  Code,  requires  that  the 
Committees  on  Veterans'  Affairs  adopt  a 
resolution  approving  major  medical  con- 
struction projects  and  leases  of  $500,000  or 
more  proposed  by  the  Department  of  Veter- 
ans Affairs  for  each  fiscal  year. 

The  House  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs met  on  May  17,  1989,  and  authorized 
leasing  and  construction  of  various  projects 
for  fiscal  year  1990  by  unanimous  voice 
vote. 

A  copy  of  the  Resolution  adopted  by  the 
Committee  and  a  listing  of  the  projects  au- 
thorized are  enclosed. 
Sincerely  yours, 

G.  V.  (Sonny)  Montgomery, 

Chairman. 
Enclosure. 

Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 

Washington.  DC.  May  17.  1989. 

Resolution  of  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs.  House  of  Representatives 
Resolved  by  the  House  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs,  that  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  Section  5004,  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  the  attached  listing  of  a  lease  and 
major  medical  construction  projects  is  ap- 
proved. This  approval  is  by  project  and  in- 
cludes funds  authorized  in  fiscal  year  1990 
and  future  fiscal  years. 

G.  V.  (Sonny)  Montgomery. 

Chairman. 
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COMMUNICATION  FROM  CHAIR- 
MAN OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
PUBLIC  WORKS  AND  TRANS- 
PORTATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation,  which  was  read  and, 
without  objection,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations: 

cobchittee  on  public  works  and 
Transportation, 
Washington,  DC,  May  9,  1989. 
Hon.  Jim  Wright, 

The    Speaker,    House    of    Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  F»ursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959,  as 
amended,  the  House  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  approved  the  fol- 
lowing projects  on  May  4,  1989. 
11(b)  resolutions 
Bloomington,  Monroe.  County,  Indiana. 
Pioneer  Valley  Region,  Massachusetts. 
The  original  and  one  copy  of  the  authoriz- 
ing resolution  are  enclosed. 
Sincerely, 

Glenn  M.  Anderson, 

Chairman. 

Committee  Resolution 

Resolved  by  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  of  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives,  That  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  11(b)  of  the  Public 
Buildings  Act  of  1959,  as  amended,  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services  in  coopera- 
tion with  other  interested  agencies,  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  investigate  the  fea- 
sibility and  need  for  acquisition  or  construc- 
tion of  a  Federal  building  in  Bloomington, 
Monroe  County,  Indiana,  to  meet  the  needs 
of  Federal  agencies  in  the  area  and  submit  a 
report  to  the  Congress  within  90  days. 
Glenn  M.  Anderson, 

Chairman. 

Dated:  May  4,  1989. 

Committee  Resolution 
Resolved  by  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  of  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives,  That  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  11(b)  of  the  Public 
Buildings  Act  of  1959,  as  amended,  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services,  in  coopera- 
tion with  other  interested  agencies,  includ- 
ing the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  Interior,  is  authorized  and  directed 
to  Investigate  the  feasibility  and  need  for 
construction  of  a  Federal  building  in  the 
Pioneer  Valley  region  of  Massachusetts  con- 
sisting of  Hampshire  County,  Franklin 
County,  and  Hampden  County  west  of  the 
Connecticut  River,  to  meet  the  needs  of 
Federal  agencies  in  the  area  and  submit  a 
report  to  the  Congress  within  90  days. 
Glenn  M.  Anderson. 

Chairman. 
Dated:  May  4,  1989. 


STAND  UP  FOR  ANTIDRUG 
FUNDING 

(Mr.  HOAGLAND  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  HOAGLAND.  Mr.  Speaker, 
more  than  any  other  American  city 
Omaha,  NE,  is  the  creation  of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln;  President  Lincoln  chose 
Omaha  as  the  eastern  terminus  of  the 
first  transcontinental  railroad.  As  the 
rail  reached  out,  a  family  town  was 
bom 

Omaha  never  grew  as  large  as  Los 
Angeles  or  Kansas  City,  but  that  has 
not  thwarted  west  coast-based  drug 
gangs,  ever  searching  for  new  victims, 
from  spreading  to  Omaha,  traversing 
our  Great  Plains  via  our  modem  inter- 
state system. 

My  hometown— a  family  town— is 
now  being  invaded  and  degraded  by 
drugs  and  gang  violence.  We  must  sup- 
port today's  legislation. 

These  drug  dealers  infiltrate  by  car 
or  plane,  carrying  dope  and  guns— poi- 
soning our  community,  spreading 
misery  and  despair— even  communicat- 
ing with  high-technology  beepers  and 
car  telephones. 

They  spread  their  misery  for  profits 
and  money.  New  territory.  New  mar- 
kets. New  victims.  As  they  multiply 
their  numbers,  Omaha  and  other  vul- 
nerable towns  in  the  heartland,  will  be 
invaded  by  these  traveling  drug  thugs. 

President  Lincoln  once  said,  "The 
spirit  of  all  prairie  towns  must  be  pre- 
served." 

Omaha  can  remain  a  family  town.  I 
urge  all  members  to  stand  up  for  real 
antidrug  funding.  I  urge  you  to  vote  in 
favor  of  the  rule  for  the  supplemental 
bill  to  combat  drugs  and  drug-based 
crime. 

Bigger  Profits  in  Omaha— Drug  Battle 
Focuses  on  K.C.  Connection 

(By  Terry  Hyland) 

Kansas  City  drug  dealers  have  been  head- 
ing north  in  increasing  numbers,  looking  for 
a  share  of  Omaha's  crack  cocaine  market, 
authorities  say. 

"We're  getting  a  lot  more  information 
about  (people  in)  cars  with  Missouri  license 
plates  out  dealing  drugs,"  said  Lt.  Tim  Dun- 
ning, head  of  the  Omaha  police  narcotics 
unit.  "They  come  up  long  enough  to  get  rid 
of  their  dope." 

Since  October,  at  least  10  Kansas  City 
residents  have  been  arrested  in  Omaha  on 
drug  charges.  Most  have  been  caught  with 
weapons  and  large  amounts  of  crack  and 
cash. 

Some  have  ties  to  the  Bloods  and  Crips, 
two  West  Coast-based  drug  gangs  that  have 
infiltrated  a  number  of  Midwestern  cities  in 
recent  years,  including  Omaha. 

potential  for  violence 

Along  with  drugs,  the  Kansas  City  dealers 
bring  with  them  a  potential  for  increased 
drug-related  violence,  Durming  said. 


Dunning  speculated  that  three  factors 
have  led  the  out-of-town  dealers  to  Omaha: 

Bigger  profits,  because  crack  cocaine 
brings  a  higher  price  in  Omaha  than  in 
Kansas  City. 

Pressure  from  organized  drug  traffickers 
in  Kansas  City,  especially  the  violent  Jamai- 
can gangs,  to  stay  out  of  the  drug  trade 
there. 

Omaha's  nearness,  only  a  3'^-hour  drive 
from  Kansas  City  along  Interstate  29. 

Capt.  Dave  Barton,  commander  of  the 
Kansas  City  Police  Department's  narcotics 
division,  said  crack  prices  in  Kansas  City 
have  dropped  as  outside  suppliers  bring  in 
more  of  the  drug.  As  a  result,  dealers  are 
looking  for  new  markets. 

"It's  a  matter  of  economics,"  he  said. 
"Some  grouts  send  sales  representatives 
ahead.  They  do  everything  a  Fortune  500 
company  would  do." 

FERTILE  market 

Dunning  said  a  small  rock  of  crack  that 
would  cost  $15  to  $20  in  Kansas  City  sells 
for  $50  in  Omaha. 

Barton  said  Omaha  also  is  attractive  be- 
cause dealers  are  not  known  by  police  offi- 
cers, and  the  dealers  figure  they  can  operate 
here  without  interference. 

'They  like  to  go  to  a  fertile  market  that 
appears  to  be  wide  open,  where  they  can 
hide  from  police,"  Barton  said. 

Barton  suggested  that  the  lure  of  bigger 
profits  has  played  a  larger  role  in  the  migra- 
tion of  Kansas  City  drug  dealers  to  Omaha 
than  turf  battles  between  Kansas  City  drug 
gangs. 

Although  Jamaican  gangs  still  hold  a 
share  of  Kansas  City's  crack  market,  he 
said,  law  enforcement  efforts  have  weak- 
ened their  power.  Barton  said  200  Jamai- 
cans have  been  arrested  in  Kansas  City  in 
the  last  18  months. 

"No  one  controls  the  crack  market  in 
Kansas  City,"  Barton  said. 

SHORT  STAY 

Dunning  said  Omaha  police  investigators 
have  found  that  Kansas  City  dealers  usually 
don't  stay  in  Omaha  long.  They  drive  to 
Omaha  on  1-29,  sell  their  supply  of  crack  or 
powdered  cocaine,  and  return  to  Kansas 
City  with  the  profits  to  buy  more  drugs,  he 
said. 

"We  know  from  people  we've  arrested  that 
that's  the  route  they  took, "  Dunning  said. 

Besides  adding  to  the  Omaha  drug  prob- 
lem, Kansas  City  dealers— particularly  those 
with  gang  ties— have  brought  the  potential 
for  violence,  Dunning  said. 

"They  can  travel  to  Omaha  by  car.  easily 
carrying  guns  and  dope,"  he  said,  "You  usu- 
ally find  a  gun  when  you  do  a  searchwar- 
rant  on  Kanasas  City  dealers." 

WEAPONS  FOUND 

Last  October,  during  a  police-FBI  drug 
raid  that  resulted  in  the  arrests  of  three 
Kansas  City  men,  officers  found  just  under 
a  quarter-pound  of  crack,  about  $4,000  in 
cash  and  two  weapons— a  9mm  handgun  and 
a  9mm  machine  pistol. 

In  February,  two  Kansas  City  men  and  an 
Omaha  woman  were  arrested  after  police  of- 
ficers seized  seven  handguns,  an  ounce  of 
crack  cocaine  and  $3,800  in  cash.  All  three 
allegedly  have  ties  to  the  Bloods. 

In  March,  police  arrested  three  Kansas 
City  men  after  finding  100  pellets  of  crack 
and  two  loaded  .38-caliber  revolvers  hidden 
in  the  engine  compartment  of  their  car. 

Dunning  said  concern  is  growing  about 
the  Kansas  City-Omaha  drug  and  gang  con- 
nection. 
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Last  month,  OmAha  police  and  the  Iowa 
and  Mlasouii  SUte  Patrols  began  sharing  in- 
formation to  keep  tabs  on  gang  members 
and  other  dealers  who  ferry  drugs  along  - 
1-39. 


POROINO  A  COMPREHENSIVE 
HOUSING  POUCY 

(Mr.  PRICE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Congress 
and  the  Nation  are  now  faced  with  a 
tremendous  challenge:  addressing  our 
Nation's  housing  problems.  The  plight 
of  the  homeless  in  this  country  is  only 
the  most  visible  manifestation  of  the 
housing  crisis  in  our  country.  Waiting 
lists  for  public  housing  have  grown 
tremendously  in  recent  years;  renters 
have  been  increasingly  squeezed  by 
higher  rental  prices;  and  the  home 
ownership  rate  has  been  on  a  decline 
after  40  years  of  steady  increase. 

This  crisis  demands  a  creative  and 
flexible  governmental  response  at  all 
levels,  particularly  at  this  time  of 
severe  budgeting  constraints.  We  need 
a  combination  of  proven  programs  and 
new,  innovative  ideas  to  address  our 
housing  problems.  Our  goal  should  be 
a  comprehensive  housing  policy  for 
the  1990's,  an  affordable  housing 
policy  that  boosts  home  ownership 
rates  and  provides  more  housing  op- 
portunities for  low-  and  moderate- 
income  families. 

I  have  introduced  legislation  that 
should  be  one  plank  in  this  housing 
policy.  H.R.  812,  the  Homeownership 
Assistance  Act  of  1989,  will  modify  the 
FHA  Mortgage  Insurance  Program  to 
stimulate  more  home  ownership  op- 
portunities. As  a  recent  article  in  the 
Washington  Post  article  indicates, 
which  I  enclose  for  the  Record,  the 
PHA  Program  is  becoming  increasing- 
ly important  for  first-time  home 
buyers.  Utilizing  these  existing  pro- 
grams in  creative  ways  is  essential  is 
we  are  to  forge  a  comprehensive  solu- 
tion to  the  Nation's  housing  crisis. 
[From  the  Washington  Post.  May  13.  1989] 

PtRST-Tiifx  BtTTKRS  SHirr  TO  U.S.  Loam 
Programs 

Oovemment  mortgage  programs,  requir- 
ing lower  down  payments  than  conventional 
financing,  were  increasingly  important  in 
helping  first-time  home  buyers  over  the 
past  five  years,  the  National  Association  of 
Realtors  said  this  week. 

The  association's  1988  year-end  report  on 
home  financing  transactions  compares  pri- 
vately insured  mortgages  with  mortgttges  in- 
sured by  the  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion and  guaranteed  by  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration from  1984  through  1988. 

The  study  shows  the  proportion  of  FHA- 
insured  mortgages  going  to  first-time  buyers 
rose  from  43  percent  in  1984  to  72  percent  in 
1B88.  The  proportion  of  VA-guaranteed  fi- 
nancing accounted  for  by  first-time  buyers 
rose  from  45  percent  in  1984  to  64  percent  in 
1988. 


Ira  Oribin,  president  of  the  association, 
said  the  survey  shows  the  important  role 
the  FHA  and  VA  mortage  programs  have  in 
assisting  home  buyers  with  modest  incomes. 

Although  use  of  the  programs  steadily 
piclted  up  as  mortgage  interest  rates  de- 
clined from  1984  through  1987,  use  contin- 
ued to  increase  as  rates  rose  from  1987  to 
1988,  showing  the  programs  as  a  key  source 
of  affordable  financing,  he  noted. 

The  study  underscores  the  need  for  a  na- 
tional housing  policy  to  fully  address  the 
needs  of  entry-level  buyers,  Oribin  said. 

From  1984  to  1988,  the  fixed-rate  home 
loan  was  the  mortgage  Instrument  most 
commonly  used,  as  lower  interest  rates  di- 
minished the  popularity  of  adjustable-rate 
mortgages  for  much  of  that  period. 

The  proportion  of  home  buyers  seeking 
the  predictable  monthly  payments  of  fixed- 
rate  mortgages,  including  privately  insured, 
FHA-insured  and  VA-guaranteed  mortgages, 
rose  from  54  percent  In  1984  to  a  peak  of  87 
percent  In  1986. 

Last  year,  the  share  dropped  to  65  percent 
from  72  percent  in  1987,  reflecting  the  rise 
in  interest  rates  between  1987  and  1988. 

Generally,  the  survey  found  that  buyers 
using  conventional  financing  tend  to  have 
higher  incomes,  buy  more  expensive  homes 
and  are  more  apt  to  be  trade-up  buyers  than 
those  using  FHA-insured  or  VA-guaranteed 
mortgages. 

The  interest  rate  for  the  conventional  30- 
year  fixed-rate  mortgage  dropped  from  an 
average  of  13.14  percent  in  1984  to  9.62  per- 
cent in  1987,  before  climbing  to  10.08  per- 
cent last  year,  the  survey  said. 

Home  buyers  purchasing  homes  financed 
with  conventional  30-year  fixed-rate  mort- 
gages during  1984  had  a  median  income  of 
$45,000.  In  1988.  the  median  income  had 
risen  to  $51,200. 

The  median  age  of  home  buyers  using  this 
financing  rose  from  32  in  1984  to  35  in  1988. 
Eighty-two  percent  of  the  buyers  in  1984 
were  married  couples;  by  1988  that  percent- 
age fell  to  75  percent. 

Throughout  the  period,  the  majority  of 
purchasers  using  conventional  fixed-rate 
mortgages  were  repeat  buyers,  those  most 
able  to  withstand  the  relatively  strict  loan 
qualifications  and  down  payment  require- 
ments associated  with  privately  insured  fi- 
nancing. 

The  study  notes  that  one  result  of  the  de- 
clining Interest  rate  environment  was  a  shift 
among  the  users  of  one-year  adjustable-rate 
mortgages,  from  modest-income  borrowers 
to  wealthier  borrowers  financially  capable 
of  withstanding  future  Increases  in  their 
monthly  payments. 

Buyers  of  homes  financed  with  one-year 
ARMs  during  1984  had  a  median  household 
income  of  $41,700;  by  1988,  the  Income  had 
risen  to  $50,000.  In  1984,  63  percent  of  the 
borrowers  using  ARMs  were  repeat  buyers, 
and  In  1988,  69  percent  were  repeat  buyers. 

Over  the  1984-1988  period,  borrowers  of 
both  FHA-insured  and  VA-guaranteed  loans 
financed  more  of  their  home  purchases  and 
paid  less  down,  reflecting  the  growing  diffi- 
culty entry-level  buyers  face  In  accumulat- 
ing down  payment  fluids. 


mum  wage  proposal  is  the  lengthy  time  that  a 
subminimum  training  wage  would  be  in  effect. 

The  Bush  proposal  would  pay  a  submini- 
mum training  wage  to  all  newly  hired  workers 
for  6  months— regardless  of  prior  training.  Yet 
studies  have  shown  that  job  turnover  among 
minimum  wage  workers  is  greater  than  for 
other  workers.  Further,  minimum  wage  jobs  do 
not  require  6  months  of  training.  If  the  Bush 
proposal  is  adopted,  employers  will  hire  and 
fire  low  skilled  workers  so  that  the  employees 
will  never  rise  to  the  minimum  wage  level. 

The  Democratk;  proposal— which  includes  a 
one-time  only  60-day  training  wage  is  a  fairer 
proposal.  It  contains  safeguards  against  em- 
ployer abuse  of  the  subminimum  training 
wage.  I  support  it  wholeheartedly,  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  do  so  also. 


MINIMUM  WAGE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Bates]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  troubles  me 
most  about  the  Bush  administration's  mini- 


THE      INTRODUCTION      OP     THE 

CHILD      LABOR      DETERRENCE 

ACT  OP  1989 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Pease]  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1986,  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Organization  [ILO]  reported  the 
number  of  working  children  under  the  age  of 
15  to  be  at  least  200  million  worldwide.  In 
some  Asian  countries,  children  constitute  as 
much  as  15  percent  of  the  workforce.  Worse 
yet,  that  percentage  rises  to  17  percent  in 
some  African  countries  and  as  high  as  26  per- 
cent in  some  Latin  American  countries. 

Millions  of  children,  especially  in  developing 
countries,  can  be  found  working  in  such  dan- 
gerous industries  as  mining,  metal  works, 
glass  ar>d  fireworks  manufacturing,  commonly 
without  any  protection  or  awareness  of  the 
health  risks.  Often  these  children  are  the  vic- 
tims of  bums  and  cuts;  many  are  maimed  and 
left  miserably  handicapped;  and  many  more 
contract  diseases  that  lead  to  death  or  to  in- 
capacitation for  We.  In  1987,  Cox  Newspapers 
in  a  series  called  "Stolen  Childhood"  and  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  In  a  series  called 
"Children  in  Darkness"  documented  in  detail 
the  heart-wrenching  consequences  and  scope 
of  global  exploitation  of  children  in  the  work- 
place. 

Here  are  a  couple  of  examples  of  what  they 
found: 

In  Thailand,  thousands  of  young  peasant 
girls  work  seven  days  a  week  inside  hole-in- 
the-wall  Bangkok  factories  called  "shop- 
houses"  for  less  than  seven  cents  an  hour. 

Shadab  is  9.  Since  he  was  6,  he  has  spent 
12  hours  a  day,  six  days  a  week,  squatting  in 
semi-darkness  on  damp  ground,  polishing 
little  pieces  of  metal  on  a  high-speed  grind- 
ing wheel.  In  the  lock  factory  where  he 
works,  the  gloom  is  only  broken  by  a  few 
narrow  shafts  of  light  entering  through 
holes  in  the  brick  walls,  and  by  a  single  light 
bulb.  The  air  is  visibly,  palpably  thick  with 
metal  dust,  the  temperature  about  120*  F. 
The  bare  floor  is  damp  with  acid  that  slosh- 
es from  big  vats  onto  the  ground. 

The  factory  where  Shadab  works  is  in  Abi- 
gash,  80  miles  southeast  of  New  Delhi.  It 
employs  nine  people,  five  of  whom  are 
under  12.  The  adults  are  paid  more  than 
three  times  as  much  as  the  children,  though 
many  of  their  tasks  are  the  same. 
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Just  last  month,  the  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor published  another  disturbing  article  on  the 
high  cost  of  widespread  child  labor  in  Turkey. 
That  article  will  be  reprinted  at  the  end  of  my 
statement. 

The  misery  associated  with  International 
trading  of  products  made  by  exploited  children 
goes  on  out  of  sight  and,  almost  always,  out 
of  mind.  Once  in  a  great  while,  the  well-to-do 
American  consumer  is  jolted  upon  learning 
that  the  beautiful,  hand-knotted  rug  that  he 
bought  for  $449  at  Macy's  was  made  by  7- 
year-old  Moroccan  giris  who  are  lucky  if  they 
are  paid  90  cents  a  day. 

That  children  are  working  and  sometimes 
must,  is  unacceptable,  but  that  they  should  be 
forced  to  work  under  conditions  demonstrably 
dangerous  to  their  health  and  safety  is  repre- 
hensible and  must  be  stopped  in  all  countries, 
regardless  of  differing  stages  of  development. 
A  1987  Worid  Health  Organization  [WHO] 
study  has  found  that  compared  with  adults, 
children  tend  to  react  differently  and  more  se- 
verely when  exposed  to  chemical  substances 
and  physical  agents  at  work.  There  is  a  grow- 
ing body  of  research  evidence  indicating  that 
the  exposure  limits  recommended  for  adult 
workers  are  not  adequate  for  protecting  chil- 
dren. Surely,  no  children  should  be  exposed 
to  extremely  toxic  chemicals  or  to  dangerous 
physical  agents  like  ionizing  radiation. 

To  hear  some  people  talk,  we  should  not  be 
disturfjed  that  Imports  entering  the  American 
marketplace  are  sometimes  made  by  children 
working  under  barbaric  conditions.  We  are  told 
nothing  can  be  done  to  stop  the  suffering  and, 
t}esides,  it  Is  none  of  our  business.  Still 
others,  knowing  in  their  hearts  that  they  are 
profiting  from  something  very  wrong,  seek  to 
forestall  U.S.  action  and  tell  us  to  wait  for  mul- 
tilateral action.  Some  of  the  same  bad  actors 
then  proceed  to  quietly  frustrate  any  consen- 
sus for  International  action  at  the  GATT  or 
elsewhere. 

I  am  fervently  opposed  to  the  exploitation  of 
children  in  the  woritplace.  Moreover,  I  do  not 
believe  it  is  fair  to  ask  American  workers  to 
compete  with  imports  made  by  brutalized  chil- 
dren slaving  away  under  medieval  working 
conditions. 

Sadly,  the  number  of  children  working  and 
the  scale  of  human  suffering  Increase  every 
year,  despite  the  existence  of  more  than  20 
ILO  conventions  on  child  labor  and  Innumera- 
ble pieces  of  high-sounding  national  legisla- 
tion in  many  countries  which  purportedly  pro- 
hibit the  employment  of  children  under  the 
age  of  15.  Something  else  cleariy  must  be 
done  to  effectively  stop  the  exploitation  of 
children  in  the  workplace. 

I  think  a  key  to  effective  action  is  drying  up 
trading  markets  for  goods  made  by  exploited 
children. 

America  should  push  for  the  rules  of  inter- 
national trade  to  be  changed  to  pointedly  dis- 
courage child  labor,  especially  in  industry  and 
mining.  The  basic  human  rights  of  children  de- 
serve at  least  as  much  GATT  protection  as  is 
already  provided  to  the  intellectual  property 
rights  of  businessmen  and  to  the  capital  in- 
vestments of  financiers.  Simple  fairness  and 
due  regard  for  American  workers  require  that 
we  settle  for  nothing  less. 

But  I  also  recognize  that  securing  interna- 
tional agreement  to  outlaw  trade  In  goods 


made  by  exploited  children  will  not  t>e  easily 
attained.  While  the  need  to  act  is  widely  rec- 
ognized, the  political  will  to  do  so  has  been 
sorely  lacking.  That  Is  precisely  why  the 
United  States  should  break  the  long  stalemate 
and  move  expeditiously  to  enact  legislation  to 
prohibit  imports  made  by  children  exploited  in 
the  workplace.  Toward  that  end,  I  am  pleased 
to  join  with  my  distinguished  colleague.  Tony 
Hall,  in  sponsoring  the  Child  Labor  Deter- 
rence Act  of  1989. 

In  shaping  U.S.  trade  policy  to  discourage 
the  exploitation  of  children  in  the  workplace, 
our  bill  follows  a  few  straightfonward  guide- 
lines. First,  it  should  be  acknowledged  that 
child  lat>or  cannot  practically  be  eradicated 
overnight.  Rather  priority  should  go  In  the  near 
term  to  stopping  the  most  egregious  forms  of 
exploitation  of  children  in  the  workplace 
around  the  worid.  In  our  opinion,  the  widest 
possible  International  consensus  can  be  mobi- 
lized around  the  proposition  that  children 
under  1 5  should  not  be  allowed  to  wori<  in  in- 
dustry or  mining.  This  approach  would  prevent 
younger  children  from  being  put  to  work  in  oc- 
cupations where  they  would  be  In  the  greatest 
danger  of  traumatic  injury  or  occupational  dis- 
ease. 

Second,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  has 
both  the  commitment  and  the  expertise  to 
compile  and  maintain  a  list  of  foreign  coun- 
tries that  condone  child  labor  In  industry  and 
mining  for  the  production  of  exports.  Identify- 
ing such  countries  each  year  and  releasing 
that  Information  to  the  Congress  and  to  the 
general  public  will  alert  U.S.  importers  to  be 
on  the  lookout  to  avoid  trafficking  in  child 
labor  products  from  any  of  the  listed  offend- 
ers. 

Third,  rather  than  placing  the  onus  solely 
upon  the  U.S.  Government  to  make  certain 
that  manufactured  products  imported  into 
America  are  not  made  by  exploited  children, 
that  responsibility  should  be  placed  primarily 
upon  the  importers  themselves.  Our  bill  simply 
requires  that  U.S.  Importers,  as  a  condition  for 
bringing  a  manufactured  product  into  the 
American  marketplace,  certify  In  writing  that 
such  product  was  not  made  kjy  children  under 
the  age  of  15.  Under  this  approach,  eligibility 
to  import  would  be  treated  as  the  privilege 
that  It  is  and  basic  standards  would  need  to 
t>e  upheld  if  an  importer  wants  to  retain  the 
privilege.  In  the  course  of  doing  business,  it  is 
reasonable  to  expect  foreign  producers  and 
importers  not  to  undermine  the  International 
trading  system  by  trafficking  in  manufactured 
products  made  by  exploited  children. 

Fourth,  stiff  civil  and  criminal  penalties 
would  be  imposed  upon  importers  who  know- 
ingly violate  the  prohibition  against  bringing 
into  the  U.S.  market  manufactured  products 
made  by  exploited  children.  Those  tempted  to 
violate  the  import  ban  would  be  running  the 
risk  that  investigators  from  inside  or  outside 
the  U.S.  Government  at  any  time  will  uncover 
evidence  that  could  be  brought  to  bear  in  ad- 
ministrative review  proceeding  and/or  a  court 
of  law. 

Fifth,  the  U.S.  should  push  for  multilateral 
actkjn  to  redress  the  commercial  exploitation 
of  children.  The  President  should  propose  to 
the  United  Nations  Economic  and  Social 
Rights  Committee  that  the  Convention  for  the 
Rights  of  the  Child,  which  is  to  be  submitted 


this  year  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Natk>ns.  include  a  woridwide  ban  on 
trade  in  products,  in  whole  or  in  part,  made  by 
children  under  the  age  15  who  are  employed 
in  industry  or  mining. 

In  conclusion,  we  recognize  that  to  avoid 
chaos  and  global  stability,  the  international 
trading  system  must  operate  according  to 
basic  rules  of  fairness.  The  fact  that  current 
GATT  rules  assiduously  protect  property 
rights,  while  basically  ignoring  the  rights  of 
working  people — including  children— is  a  tragic 
commentary  on  contemporary  priorities.  But 
we  have  the  capacity  to  change  this  situation. 
Access  to  the  American  marketplace  is  pow- 
erful leverage  that  should  be  used  positively 
to  encourage  foreign  producers  and  importers 
to  treat  defenseless  children  with  dignity, 
rather  than  contempt.  We  cannot  accept  the 
bizarre  reasoning  and  skewed  priorities  where- 
by international  njles  and  U.S.  import  laws 
now  protect  endangered  animals  and  plants, 
but  remain  silent  on  imports  made  by  children 
shamelessly  exploited  in  the  workplace. 
[Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor] 
HKjH  Price  for  Turkish  Child  Labor 
(By  Aliza  Marcus) 
On  a  ferry  traveling  across  the  Bosphoms 
from  the  Asian  to  the  European  side  of  the 
city,  several  young  boys  hoisting  ornate 
shoeshine  boxes  exhort  passengers  to  have 
their  shoes  polished. 

In  a  room  above  a  newly  built  wall  hous- 
ing shops  and  offices,  four  adolescents 
hunch  over  sewing  machines,  pinning  to- 
gether men's  ties. 

At  a  site  for  car  repair  shops  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  city.  12-year-old  Huseyn  Ozturk 
carries  a  piece  of  tubing  almost  as  big  as  he 
is.  Originally  from  Kars  in  East  Turkey,  his 
parents  sent  him  to  Istanbul  three  years  ago 
to  learn  a  trade. 

"I  was  going  to  school,  but  they  thought  it 
was  l)etter  for  me  to  learn  how  to  earn 
money,"  he  says. 

Across  Turkey,  from  the  cotton  fields  in 
Anatolia  to  the  hundreds  of  small  textile 
factories  springing  up  to  meet  the  growing 
demands  of  the  country's  main  export  in- 
dustry, child  labor  is  widespread  and  gener- 
ally accepted. 

Experts  say  the  practice  is  not  only  in- 
grained, but  growing,  as  families  stagger 
under  the  burden  of  trying  to  make  ends 
meet  in  a  country  where  the  annual  infla- 
tion rate  is  75  percent  and  the  average  fac- 
tory worker  takes  home  about  250.000  TL 
(Turkish  Urn)  ($125)  a  month. 

Fueled  by  a  high  population  growth  rate 
of  2.4  percent  and  the  Increasing  number  of 
people  migrating  from  rural  areas  to  the 
cities  In  search  of  better  jobs,  children  are 
l)ecoming  more  important  as  economic  pro- 
viders. 

"I  am  afraid  this  could  soon  become  the 
biggest  problem  facing  Turkey.  We  must 
really  resolve  it  before  it  gets  out  of  con- 
trol," says  Esin  Konanc.  a  professor  special- 
izing in  child  labor  at  Ankara  University. 

According  to  official  statistics.  17  percent 
of  the  country's  labor  force  is  between  the 
ages  of  12  and  19,  but  only  about  800.000  of 
the  2.5  mlUion  working  children  are  legally 
employed. 

And  although  children  are  not  allowed  to 
work  full  time  until  they  have  finished  ele- 
mentary school,  an  overcrowded  school 
system  and  lax  enforcement  of  laws  allows 
many  to  end  up  hawking  goods  in  the  street 
or  doing  so-called  black  factory  work. 
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Child  labor  experts  say  If  the  practice  con- 
tinues to  grow  unchecked,  In  a  decade 
Turkey  will  be  faced  with  millions  of  poorly 
trained,  poorly  educated  workers  who  are 
unable  to  compete  effectively  In  the  Europe- 
an market. 

"If  we  don't  train  these  kids  now,  then 
they  will  never  learn  about  the  new  technol- 
ogies and  methods  being  used  in  basic  indus- 
tries. As  a  result,  10  years  from  now  we  will 
really  suffer  economically  and  everybody 
will  laugh  at  us  about  our  dreams  for  mem- 
bership in  the  European  Community, "  says 
All  Kansu,  director  of  a  private  vocational 
training  program  for  children  in  Istanbul. 

Government  officials  have  scheduled  a 
conference  in  May  to  establish  a  nationwide 
policy  on  children,  and  experts  are  now 
drawing  up  a  series  of  proposals  designed  to 
address  the  needs  of  child  laborers. 

Proposals  center  on  better  enforcement  of 
existing  laws  protecting  working  children, 
along  with  Increased  funding  to  expand  the 
number  of  vocational  training  centers  for 
children  who  have  finished  elementary 
school. 

Under  the  current  law,  working  children 
are  required  to  enroll  in  an  apprenticeship 
program,  but  lack  of  adequate  funding  has 
left  more  than  80  percent  of  legally  em- 
ployed children  unable  to  find  space  in  a 
center,  Mr.  Konanc  says. 

Other  laws  mandating  medical  examina- 
tions, health  and  safety  standards,  and  the 
number  of  hours  a  day  children  are  permit- 
ted to  work  are  routinely  ignored,  according 
to  a  study  Konanc  conducted  in  three  major 
cities. 

Experts  say  emphasis  must  be  placed  on 
getting  children  off  the  streets  and  out  of  il- 
legal factory  work,  where  they  usually  re- 
ceive better  wages  but  work  long  hours  in 
unsafe  conditions  and  do  not  qualify  for 
health  Insurance  or  vocational  training. 

They  also  want  to  see  the  relevent  laws 
expanded  to  include  children  who  work  in 
the  agricultural  sector.  About  half  of  Tur- 
key's 55  million  people  live  In  rural  areas, 
and  children  of  all  ages  there  routinely 
work  full  days  with  no  health  insurance  or 
other  protection.  Konanc  says. 

There  are  also  calls  for  an  increase  in  the 
adult  minimum  wage— now  set  at  about 
140,000  TL  ($70)  a  month,  in  the  hope  this 
could  reduce  families'  dependence  on  extra 
wages  from  their  children. 

But  raising  the  minimum  wage  could  actu- 
ally hurt  adult  employment  unless  backed 
up  by  strict  enforcement  of  laws  regulating 
child  labor.  While  Turkey's  adult  unemploy- 
ment rate  is  about  15  percent,  children,  low- 
paid  and  not  allowed  to  Join  unions— can 
usually  find  Jobs  where  adults  fail,  Konanc 
says. 

Government  officials  have  said  they  may 
soon  ratify  the  International  Labor  Organi- 
zation's convention  setting  the  basic  mini- 
mum working  age  at  14.  but  experts  say 
unless  economic  pressures  diminish,  such  a 
move  will  have  little  effect  on  the  number 
of  working  children. 

"Short  of  radical  economic  changes,  there 
is  no  way  that  we  can  do  away  with  the 
practice  of  children  working.  What  we  must 
do  in  the  short  run  is  accept  that  children 
have  to  work  and  we  must  figure  out  how 
we  can  help  protect  them  from  being  ex- 
ploited," says  Konanc. 


IS  IT  TIME  TO  TRADE  WITH 
THE  SOVIETS? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 


tleman from  California  [Mr.  Stark]  is 
recog:nized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  been 
much  discussion  recently  about  the  Jackson- 
Vanik  amendment,  which  links  United  States- 
Soviet  trade  to  civil  rights  and  emigration 
issues.  Over  the  last  year,  the  Soviet  Union 
initiated  reforms  which  allowed  increased  emi- 
gration and  improved  religious  tolerance.  Yet, 
the  eventual  scope  and  permanence  of  such 
reforms  remains  undefined.  Nonetheless,  it's 
clear  that  the  time  has  come  to  seriously  con- 
sider the  removal  of  trade  bamers  with  the 
Soviets.  To  assist  my  colleagues  in  their  con- 
sideration of  this  issue,  I  would  like  to  recom- 
mend the  following  recent  articles: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  May  13.  1989] 
Bush's  Soviet  Trade  Stance  Hailed 
(By  David  B.  Ottaway) 

American  Jewish  groups  yesterday  gener- 
ally welcomed  President  Bush's  conditional 
support  for  a  temporary  waiver  of  Jackson- 
Vanlk  restrictions  on  U.S.  trade  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  predicted  the  issue  will 
now  be  at  the  forefront  of  debate  within  the 
entire  Jewish  community. 

But  at  least  one  organization,  the  Ameri- 
can Jewish  Congress  (AJC),  expressed  disap- 
pointment that  Bush  had  not  immediately 
ordered  a  waiver  of  the  1974  Jackson-Vanik 
Amendment,  which  deprives  the  Soviet 
Union  of  tariff  and  credit  privileges  because 
of  its  curbs  on  Jewish  emigration. 

"We  call  on  the  president  to  waive  the 
Jackson-Vanik  Amendment's  application  to 
the  Soviet  Union  as  expeditiously  as  possi- 
ble."  said  Phil  Baum.  AJC  associate  execu- 
tive director. 

Stephen  Silblger.  an  aide  to  Baum.  pre- 
dicted the  Bush  statement  would  put  the 
waiver  issue  "on  the  agenda  of  every  Jewish 
group  and  stimulate  a  lot  of  activity." 

Bush  said  in  a  Texas  speech  he  is  pre- 
pared to  work  with  Congress  for  a  tempo- 
rary waiver  of  Jackson-Vanik,  a  step  toward 
restoring  Most  Favored  Nation  tariff  status 
to  the  Soviet  Union,  "should  the  Soviet 
Union  codify  its  emigration  laws  in  accord 
with  international  standards  and  implement 
its  new  laws  faithfully." 

The  Jewish  community  is  already  in  fer- 
ment over  whether  to  support  a  waiver  in 
light  of  the  recent  increase  in  Jewish  emi- 
gration, and  out  of  concern  that  it  failed  to 
respond  positively  in  the  late  1970s  to  Soviet 
leader  Leonid  Brezhnev's  liberalization  of 
Soviet  emigration  policy. 

"In  1979,  a  large  number  of  Jews  (51.0001 
were  coming  out  and  nobody  responded  to 
encourage  it  continuing,  and  then  it 
stopped."  said  Warren  Eisenberg,  a  spokes- 
man for  B'nai  B'rith  International.  ""There 
is  a  concern  we  do  have  to  encourage  them 
to  continue." 

Silblger  said  it  was  ironic  that  the  Jewish 
coRununity  had  pressed  Yasser  Arafat, 
leader  of  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organiza- 
tion, to  ""codify"  his  recognition  of  Israel 
and  renunciation  of  terrorism  without  first 
insisting  on  ""deeds."" 

In  the  case  of  Soviet  President  Mikhail 
Gorbachev,  it  was  the  reverse,  he  said: 
"Gorbachev  gave  us  all  the  deeds  but  the 
Jews  say  they  won't  move  until  he  codfies 
it." 

More  than  4.557  Jews  were  granted  exist 
permits  in  April,  and  14,018  Soviet  Jews  ar- 
rived In  the  west  or  Israel  in  the  first  four 
months  of  this  year.  Richard  Schifter,  as- 
sistant secretary  of  state  for  human  rights, 
said   yesterday   the   Soviets   told   him   this 


week  they  gave  out  57.000  emigration  per- 
mlte  between  Jan.  1  and  May  1.  the  highest 
since  1979,  and  that  "the  trend  is  upward." 
These  Include  permits  for  Germans,  Ar- 
menians and  Pentecostals  as  well  as  Jews, 
but  Schifter  said  the  figures  for  Soviet  Jews 
and  Pentecostals  would  indicate  that  as 
many  as  63,000  would  get  permission  to 
leave  this  year.  At  the  height  of  Jewish  emi- 
gration in  1979,  51,000  left  the  Soviet  Union. 
Schifter  said  Soviet  officials  had  shown 
him  the  test  of  draft  legislation  for  a  new 
emigration  law  that  responds  to  many  U.S. 
objections  made  in  the  past  to  Soviet  emi- 
gration practices.  About  40  Soviet  Jews  who 
attended  the  1987  Passover  Seder  in  Moscow 
with  then-Secretary  of  State  George  P. 
Shultz  have  all  received  permission  to  leave 
the  Soviet  Union,  he  said. 

Silblger  noted  a  widespead  feeling  in  the 
Jewish  community  that  "if  we  give  up  Jack- 
son-Vanik, we're  giving  up  the  Soviet  Jewish 
issue." 

The  National  Conference  on  Soviet  Jewry 
(NCSJ),  the  main  Jewish  group  concerned 
with  Soviet  emigration,  issued  a  statement 
welcoming  Bush's  insistence  on  the  codifica- 
tion of  Soviet  emigration  law  as  prelude  to  a 
temporary  waiver. 

"The  president"s  criteria  are  consiste  it 
with  those  set  forth  by  the  NCSJ  in  the 
continuing  reassessment  of  its  position,"' 
said  NCSJ  Chairman  Shoshana  S.  Cardin. 

His  group  has  also  been  demanding 
progress  on  exit  permits  for  long-term  re- 
fuseniks  and  a  redefinition  of  the  ""state  se- 
crets"' law  under  which  many  Jews  have 
been  refused  passports. 

The  issue  of  whether  to  support  a  Jack- 
son-Vanik waiver  comes  up  at  the  NCSJ  ex- 
ecutive committee  and  board  of  governors 
meeting  here  June  12-13.  In  preparation,  a 
NCSJ  delegation  goes  to  Moscow  May  23-28 
to  sound  out  Soviet  officials  on  possible 
changes  this  year  in  Soviet  emigration  law. 
Former  representative  Charles  A.  Vanik 
(D-Ohio),  who  was  the  coauthor  of  the 
Jackson-Vanik  Amendment  with  the  late 
Senator  Henry  A.  Jackson  (D-Wash.),  said 
he  was  "pleased  and  delighted"  with  Bush's 
statement,  which  he  interpreted  as  a  call  for 
a  waiver. 

In  a  speech  before  the  American  Commit- 
tee on  U.S.-Soviet  Relations  May  4.  Vanik 
called  on  Bush  for  a  waiver  "without  fur- 
ther conditions. "  He  pledged  yesterday  to 
"organize  widespread  support"  for  it. 

Reports  conflict  on  how  far  the  Soviets 
intend  to  go  this  year  in  changing  their  emi- 
gration law.  Rudolph  Kuznetsov.  chairman 
of  the  Soviet  emigration  bureau,  told  Soviet 
human  rights  activist  Arkady  Vakesberg  in 
late  March  that  the  Soviet  government  in- 
tends to  take  a  "step-by-step  approach." 

The  only  immediate  change  planned  is  for 
an  extension  of  emigration  permits  to  all 
Soviets  who  could  show  they  had  a  ""close 
relative"  abroad.  Kuznetsov  told  Vakesberg, 
according  to  notes  on  that  meeting  given  to 
the  congressional  Commission  on  Security 
and  Cooperation  in  Europe. 

""That's  a  far  cry  from  what  we  were  told 
in  Moscow  in  November."  said  Jane  Fisher, 
the  commission's  deputy  staff  director.  She 
accompanied  Sen.  Dennis  DeConcini  CD- 
Ariz.)  and  Rep.  Steny  H.  Hoyer  (D-Md.),  the 
commission's  co-chairmen  to  Moscow,  where 
they  came  to  expect  broader  changes,  she 
said. 

Reacting  to  Bush's  remarks,  Seymour  D. 
Reich,  chairman  of  the  Conference  of  Presi- 
dents of  Major  American  Jewish  Organiza- 
tions, said  Bush  has  set  ""fair  and  firm  con- 
ditions" for  granting  a  waiver. 
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"We  trust  that  the  U.S.S.R.  will  meet  that 
test  and  institutionalize  by  law  the  reforms 
that  It  has  begun,"  Reich  said. 

The  president  of  the  Union  of  Councils 
for  Soviet  Jews,  Pamela  B.  Cohen,  congratu- 
lated Bush  for  remaining  "faithful  to  the 
strict  requirements  of  the  Jackson-Vanlk 
Amendment."  The  councils'  members  and 
colleagues  inside  the  Soviet  Union  "will  be 
relieved.  Joyful  and  full  of  gratitude,"  she 
said. 

The  American  Jewish  Committee  also  ap- 
plauded Bush,  but  said  his  statement  "could 
go  further  In  setting  criteria  for  Soviet  ac- 
tions." 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  May  12, 1989] 
Mr.  Vamik  Amends  His  Amendment 

Whether  Charles  Vanlk  was  right  the  first 
time  on  Soviet  trade  and  emigration  Is  still 
much  disputed.  As  a  congressman  he  put  his 
name  on  the  1974  legislation  that  ties 
Soviet-American  trade  to  liberal  Soviet  emi- 
gration. Trade,  detente  and  emigration  sub- 
sequently faltered.  But,  you  could  say,  dif- 
ferent factors  were  at  work,  and  that  was 
then.  Mr.  Vanlk,  having  left  Congress,  is 
now  a  trade  lawyer,  and  he  thinks  the 
Soviet  Union  has  freed  up  emigration  to  the 
point  that  it  makes  sense  to  waive  the  Jack- 
son-Vanlk amendment  and  restore  normal 
tariff  (and  credit)  conditions  to  Moscow.  It 
seems  to  us  that  this  time  around  he's  on 
the  right  track. 

Jews,  Armenians  and  Pentecostals  are  now 
leaving  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  tens  of 
thousands— faster  than  the  United  States 
can  absorb  Soviet  Jews  who  prefer  this 
country  to  Israel.  The  list  of  long-term  re- 
fusenlks  is  shortening  too  slowly,  but  Soviet 
authorities  are  working  on  legislation  to 
regularize  the  emigration  rules;  a  complicat- 
ing factor  seems  to  be  that  they  want  to 
make  sure  first  how  these  rules  affect  other 
"nationality"  groups  with  kin  outside  the 
Soviet  border.  Opportunities  for  cultural 
and  religious  observance  within  the  Soviet 
Union  are  expanding.  Responding  to  the 
good  news,  American  Jewish  monitoring  or- 
ganizations are  moving  closer  to  releasing 
the  veto  that,  as  a  practical  political  matter, 
they  wield  over  a  presidential  waiver  deci- 
sion. 

Especially  in  human  rights  cases,  there  is 
a  continuing  moral  obligation  to  maintain 
vigilance  and  not  to  yield  the  pass  too  soon. 
But  there  is  also  a  responsibility  to  take  ac- 
count of  Soviet  developments  and  to  make  a 
balanced  judgment  about  what  will  best 
ensure  a  healthy  emigration  flow.  It  is  a 
good  thing,  we  think,  that  the  relaxation 
evident  in  this  aspect  of  Soviet  policy  arises 
not  simply  from  a  desire  to  expand  trade— 
the  Soviets  do  have  other  trading  partners. 
Including  the  United  States'  competitors— 
but  from  a  drive  to  modernize  the  whole  of 
Soviet  society.  This  roots  emigration 
changes  In  far  deeper  soil. 

With  the  emigration  issue  apparently 
coming  unstuck,  some  Americans  are  tempt- 
ed to  legislate  new  and  broader  human 
rights,  economic  and  political  conditions  on 
Soviet-American  trade.  Such  a  response  of 
upping  the  ante  after  each  Soviet  advance 
seems  to  us  to  promise  no  good.  The  at  best 
checkered  record  of  the  Jackson-Vanik 
amendment  ought  to  sober  those  who  would 
draft  new  amendments.  In  emigration,  as 
elsewhere,  the  broad  Interest  of  the  West  is 
served  by  the  domestic  renewal  the  Soviet 
Union  is  pursuing  under  its  own  steam. 


THE  NATIONAL  AFFORDABLE 
HOUSING  ACT:  NEW  IDEAS 
FOR  ELDERLY  HOUSING 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kleczka] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  KLECZKA.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  this 
year,  I  introduced  comprehensive  housing  leg- 
islation, the  National  Affordable  Housing  Act, 
which  includes  some  innovative  provisions  de- 
signed to  increase  the  supply  of  housing  for 
the  elderly. 

Title  V  of  bill,  "Housing  for  Persons  With 
Special  Needs,"  renews  the  Federal  commit- 
ment to  elderly  housing  while  embarking  on 
new  initiatives  to  meet  the  such  special  prob- 
lems as  those  encountered  by  the  frail  elderly. 
Specifically,  the  title  restructures  HUD  by 
establishing  an  Assistant  Secretary  for  Sup- 
portive Housing,  an  action  recommended  by 
the  American  Association  of  Retired  Persons. 
In  addition,  H.R.  1532  provides  for  12,000 
units  of  elderly  housing  in  fiscal  year  1 990  and 
fiscal  year  1991,  well  above  the  current  CBO 
baseline  of  7,041  units.  The  measure  replaces 
the  current  fair  market  rent  limitation  on  devel- 
opment costs  with  a  standard  based  on  local 
construction  costs,  thereby  limiting  a  major 
cause  for  delays  in  the  current  program.  Ac- 
cording to  the  American  Association  of 
Homes  for  the  Aging,  calculating  development 
costs  based  on  unrealistic  fair  market  rent 
standards  means  that  30  percent  of  the  coun- 
try is  effectively  "redlined"  for  section  202 
purposes. 

One  of  the  most  far-reaching  reforms  in- 
cluded under  title  V  is  the  revision  of  the  sec- 
tion 202  financing  system.  H.R.  1532  would 
provide  nearly  twice  as  many  housing  units 
within  a  given  level  of  budget  authority  by  pro- 
viding assistance  through  forgivable  loans 
rather  than  through  the  cunent  "double 
budget  authority"  method. 

Let  me  explain  why  this  reform  makes 
sense.  Under  current  law,  the  40-year  direct 
loans  are  made  to  nonprofit  sponsors  at  inter- 
est rates  which  reflect  the  Federal  cost  of  bor- 
rowing. The  occupied  projects  receive  a  sec- 
tion 8  rental  subsidy,  roughly  75  percent  of 
which  goes  to  pay  principal  and  interest  on 
the  loan.  This  puts  Congress  in  the  position  of 
allocating  budget  authority  both  to  make  the 
loan  and  then  to  repay  it,  a  position  which  un- 
necessarily inflates  the  cost  of  elderly  housing 
when  it  comes  to  scoring  for  Gramm-Rudman- 
Hollings  purposes. 

The  National  Affordable  Housing  Act  would 
revise  the  funding  system  to  authorize  inter- 
est-free loans  to  nonprofit  sponsors  for  100 
percent  of  a  project's  development  costs. 
Payments  on  this  up-front  financing  would  be 
defened  for  20  years.  Beginning  in  year  21,  5 
percent  of  the  principal  would  be  forgiven  for 
each  year  the  housing  sen/es  low-income  el- 
derty  tenants.  After  40  years,  the  loan  would 
be  forgiven  in  its  entirety.  HUD  would  be  au- 
thorized to  enter  into  a  20-year  contract  to 
fund  the  deficit  between  tenant  rents  and 
project  operating  costs.  After  the  initial  20- 
year  operating  contract  expires,  HUD  would 
have  the  option  to  renew  the  contract  in  5- 
year  increments. 

In  addition,  title  V  of  the  bill  establishes 
Project  Retrofit,  a  program  designed  to  make 


existing  elderiy  housing  more  suitable  to  the 
needs  of  frail  elderiy.  This  program  is  de- 
sigr)ed  to  address  a  phenomena  known  as 
agir>g  in  place.  As  many  Members  may  know, 
a  substantial  portion  of  our  public  housing 
residents  are  elderiy.  Some  residents  may 
move  into  a  project  at  age  65,  continue  to 
stay  there  and  age  there  in  the  ensuing  years. 
Advancing  age,  of  course,  can  make  a  person 
frailer  and  more  in  need  of  additional  support- 
ive services.  A  public  housing  resident  at  75 
or  76,  for  example,  may  have  different  needs 
than  he  or  she  had  at  age  65.  According  to 
one  estimate,  one  out  of  four  elderiy  residents 
in  federally  assisted  housing  require  some 
type  of  support  to  live  independently. 

Project  Retrofit  provides  that,  if  a  project 
has  a  commitment  for  funds  from  a  State,  lo- 
cality or  other  source  to  provide  supportive 
services  for  the  elderly,  such  as  meals,  house- 
keepirig,  personal  care,  or  transportation.  HUD 
funds  could  be  used  to  expand  existing  elderiy 
housing  space  to  provide  congregate  dinirvg, 
health  related  clinics  or  other  facilities.  Small, 
flexible  HUD  grants  for  particularly  innovative 
frail  elderiy  projects  would  be  made  available. 
and  supportive  service  coordinators  could  be 
hired  in  certain  instances. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  need  for  a  renewed  Feder- 
al commitment  to  elderly  housing  is  clear.  A 
recent  Harvard  University  study  points  out  that 
the  number  of  households  headed  by  persons 
aged  65  or  older  will  rise  by  48  percent  be- 
tween  1980  and  2000— from  approximately  16 
million  in  1980  to  nearty  24  million  at  the  turn 
of  the  century.  Another  study,  this  one  by  the 
University  of  Michigan,  projects  an  inaeased 
need  for  9.6  million  specialized  units  for  older 
persons  in  this  period  but  forecasts  private 
martlet  production  of  only  6.8  million.  That  2.8 
million  shortfall  will  fall  hardest  on  the  poorest 
and  the  frailest,  those  least  able  to  meet  their 
own  housing  needs.  To  meet  that  challenge, 
we  need  a  robust  and  reinvigorated  section 
202  program. 

A  revitalized  system  of  Federal  production 
of  housing  for  the  elderiy  is  the  basis  of  title  V 
of  the  National  Affordable  Housing  Act.  While 
this  legislation  does  not  provide  for  the  22,000 
elderiy  and  handicapped  housing  units  funded 
under  section  202  in  1 979,  it  does  provide  au- 
thorization for  17,000  units,  nearty  double  the 
CBO  baseline  amount.  It  does  this  while  stay- 
ing within  budget  limitations.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  study  these  provisions  and  to  sup- 
port the  legislation. 


BROKERED  DEPOSITS  INCREASE 
IN      FDIC      CONTROLLED      SAV- 
INGS AND  LOANS 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Annxtnzio]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  brokered  de- 
posits are  widely  regarded  as  a  detriment  to 
the  soundness  of  the  savings  and  loan  indus- 
try. They  put  a  strain  on  Federal  deposit  insur- 
ance funds,  inflate  banking  costs,  and  encour- 
age high  interest  funds  to  flow  to  problem  in- 
stitutions. 

The  amount  of  brokered  deposits  in  failing 
institutions  has  increased  since  being  taken 
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over  by  the  FDIC.  This  is  in  direct  contrast  to 
what  is  knovm  about  the  use  of  these  funds. 
Ttiere  is  no  question  that  brokered  deposits 
have  been  a  great  contributor  to  the  problems 
facing  the  savings  and  loan  industry.  The 
FDIC  shoukJ  be  trying  to  reduce,  rather  than 
increase,  the  amount  of  brokered  deposits  in 
the  institutions  it  takes  over. 

From  December  31,  1988,  to  May  5,  1989, 
the  219  savings  and  k>ans  in  FDIC  conserva- 
torship have  increased  their  brokered  deposits 
from  $10.7  to  $12.1  billion— a  13.9-percent  in- 
crease in  only  5  months.  This  trend  in  failing 
institutions  is  bad  In  and  of  itself,  but  it  is 
made  worse  t>y  the  fact  that  In  these  same 
219  institutions,  ttiere  has  t>een  a  9.1 -percent 
decrease  in  other  deposits.  Nonbrokered  de- 
posits in  these  FDIC  controlled  institutions 
have  gone  from  $68.1  billion  in  December 
1988  to  $61.8  billion  as  of  May  5,  1989.  Fur- 
thermore, the  percentage  of  txokered  depos- 
its in  total  deposits  has  gone  from  13.6  per- 
cent to  16.5  percent.  This  is  certainly  not  the 
direction  the  FDIC  should  be  leading  brokered 
deposits. 

Troubled  Institutions  use  brokered  funds 
more  frequently  and  more  extensively  than 
well-rated  irratitutions.  These  Institutions  pay 
the  highest  rates,  and  brokered  funds  flow  to 
ttie  highest  bidder.  This  serves  to  hurt  healthy 
institutions  since  they  must  raise  tfieir  rates  in 
order  to  compete.  An  institutkin's  soundness 
is  only  of  secondary  concern  to  a  broker  be- 
cause there  Is  absolutely  no  risk  to  him  or  his 
customer. 

William  SekJman,  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  in  hearings 
heM  by  ttie  Sutxximmittee  on  Financial  Institu- 
tkxis,  wfiich  I  chair,  recognized  the  need  to 
curb  ttie  use  of  txokered  deposits.  He  recog- 
nized ttiey  cause  troubled  institutions  to  take 
excessive  risks  arxl  inevitably  leave  taxpayers 
to  pay  the  costs.  Mr.  SekJman  has  also  stated 
his  plans  to  propose  a  rule  that  requires  insti- 
tutions wtK}  plan  to  expand  their  deposit  t>ase 
through  the  use  of  these  high-rate  brokered 
deposits  to  notify  the  FDIC  in  advance  for  ap- 
proval. If  tt)e  Chairman  realizes  this,  the  FDIC 
shoukj  take  the  lead  by  relying  less,  not  more, 
on  t)rokered  deposits.  Control  over  tKokered 
deposits  shoukJ  start  with  the  FDIC  Itself.  It 
shoukJ  set  an  example  rather  than  be  a  lead- 
ing contributor  to  ttie  problem. 

This  is  not  a  "do  as  I  say,  not  as  I  do"  situ- 
ation. The  answer  is  not  for  ttie  FDIC  to  con- 
tinue to  involve  savings  and  loans  under  its 
control  In  ttie  risky,  high  Interest  activities  that 
caused  ttie  problems  in  the  first  place.  The 
solution  is  to  obtain  funds  from  lenders  such 
as  ttie  regk>nal  Federal  Home  Loan  Banks 
and  tlie  Federal  Reserve.  Money  from  the 
FHLB  should  not  be  diffKult  to  obtain  since 
collateral  is  not  a  problem  for  ttiese  219  now 
federalized  institutions.  The  Federal  Reserve 
lias  made  arrangements  to  lend  money  to 
ttiese  institutions  at  a  much  lower  rate  than 
brokers  through  emergency  backup  funding. 
Neverttieless,  only  two  institutions  are  actually 
using  it  as  a  funding  source.  The  FDIC  has 
had  ttiese  institutions  in  conservatorship  for 
monttis.  It  is  time  it  started  using  sound,  effec- 
tive means  to  return  them  to  healthy  thrifts. 
Brokered  deposits  are  not  the  way  to  get 
ttiese  institutions  out  of  ti'ouble.  Ttie  FDIC 
shoukJ  not  be  involved  In  problem  causing  ac- 


tivities. As  conservator,  it  should  become  part 
of  the  solution  not  part  of  the  problem. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Hoch- 
brueckner]  is  recognized  for  60  min- 
utes. 

[Mr.  HOCHBRUECKNER  addressed 
the  House.  His  remarks  will  appear 
hereafter  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks.] 


LEGAL  IMMIGRATION  REFORM 
ACT  OF  1989 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Fish]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tuesday,  May 
23,  I  introduced  H.R.  2448,  legislation  to 
reform  our  legal  immigration  preference  cate- 
gories. Legal  immigration  reform  has  been  the 
subject  of  discussion  and  hearings  since  the 
Select  Committee  on  Immigration  and  Refu- 
gee Policy— the  Hesburgh  Commission- 
made  its  recommendation  in  1981.  I  was  a 
memt)er  of  that  Commission.  The  bill  I  am  in- 
troducing today  borrows  from  the  Commis- 
sion's recommendations  and  incorporates 
concepts  recommended  at  hearings  since  the 
Commission's  report,  particulariy  the  contribu- 
tions of  Senators  Simpson  and  Kennedy  in 
the  100th  Congress,  the  Canadian  experience 
with  a  points  system,  and  the  administration's 
input. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  in  1986,  Congress 
passed  and  the  President  signed  Into  law  the 
Immigration  Reform  and  Control  Act  [IRCA]  to 
address  primarily  our  growing  undocumented 
alien  problem.  It  was  felt  that  passage  of  such 
legislation  was  a  necessary  tirst  step  in  re- 
forming our  current  immigration  laws.  In  es- 
sence, the  back  door  to  illegal  migration  first 
had  to  be  closed  be\<xe  making  revisions  to 
our  legal  immigration  categories.  This  1986 
law  is  now  well  on  its  way  to  implementation 
and  the  time  is  now  ripe  for  the  second  step- 
reform  of  our  legal  preference  categories. 

Several  fundamental  principles  are  a  part  of 
our  immigration  traditions  and  must  be  in  any 
reform  proposal.  Family  reunification  must  be 
maintained.  The  entry  of  skilled  workers  and 
professionals  needed  by  American  Industry 
should  be  facilitated.  A  diversity  of  hard  work- 
ing, ambitious  foreign  nationals  should  be  en- 
couraged. Results,  however,  have  been 
uneven. 

In  the  reform  of  1966,  national  origin  gave 
way  to  family  reunion  and  by  1988,  92  percent 
of  legal  immigrants  entered  as  memt>ers  of 
families  of  citizens  and  permanent  residents,  it 
soon  became  apparent,  that  nationals  of  the 
traditional  sending  countries  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury were  disadvantaged,  as  few  could  qualify 
as  close  family  memt)ers.  The  Hesburgh  Com- 
mission, 8  years  ago,  recognized  this  and  rec- 
ommended a  new  seed  or  independent  cate- 
gory in  which  the  young  and  amt>itious  and 
otherwise  ineligible  could  compete. 

Immigration  reform  must  also  address  the 
prot>lem  of  immigrant  backlogs  and  attempt  to 
avokJ  a  recurrence.  Approximately  2.3  million 
individuals  around  the  globe  have  approved 


petitions  which  means  they  currently  qualify 
under  our  immigration  laws  to  enter  the  United 
States.  With  woridwide  annual  quotas  a  frac- 
tion of  that  number  they  must  wait  years  until 
a  number  is  available.  The  bulk  of  these  Indi- 
viduals are  second  preference-Immediate 
family  of  permanent  resident  aliens,  and  fifth 
preference— brothers  and  sisters  of  U.S.  citi- 
zens. 

In  addition,  the  1986  Immigration  Reform 
and  Control  Act  legalized  some  3.1  million  in- 
dividuals, some  of  whom  have  spouses  and 
minor  children  who  did  not  qualify  for  legaliza- 
tion. The  exact  number  is  unknown.  However, 
it  is  estimated  that  80  percent  of  this  group 
are  currently  residing  In  the  United  States  In 
limbo — here,  not  leaving,  presumably  working. 
When  petitioned  for  by  their  legalized 
spouses,  they  too  will  add  to  our  current  back- 
logs. 

The  immigration  reform  legislation  that  I 
have  introduced  addresses  these  Issues. 

My  legislative  proposal  would  wipe  out  the 
current  second  preference  backlog  reuniting 
spouses  and  minor  children  of  permanent 
residents.  Under  current  law,  only  spouses 
and  minor  children  of  citizens  are  numerically 
unlimited.  It  is  only  fair  to  treat  spouses  and 
minor  children  of  permanent  residents— the 
same  as  those  of  U.S.  citizens. 

These  changes  would  correct  this  inequity 
and  as  well  prevent  future  backlogs  of  these 
immediate  family  members.  It  would  also 
solve  the  prfolem  of  legalized  alien  spouses 
and  minor  children  who  did  not  qualify  under 
the  1986  law. 

The  policy  of  equal  treatment  for  family 
members  of  both  U.S.  citizens  and  permanent 
residents  carries  over  to  the  remaining  family 
reunification  preferences  in  my  proposal.  First 
preference:  unmarried  sons  and  daughters  of 
U.S.  citizens  and  permanent  residents;  second 
preference:  married  sons  and  daughters  of 
U.S.  citizens  and  permanent  residents.  The 
only  other  preference  in  my  proposal,  the  third 
preference,  adds  unmarried  brothers  and  sis- 
ters of  U.S.  citizens.  This  is  the  present  fifth 
preference  with  the  change  that  married 
brothers  and  sisters  are  excluded  prospective- 
ly. They  may  compete  in  the  independent  cat- 
egory. The  inclusion  in  today's  law  of  married 
brothers  and  sisters  results  in  unacceptable 
exponential  growth  in  immigrant  petitions  for 
families. 

In  addition,  my  bill  creates  200,000  immi- 
grant visas  for  a  new  independent  category, 
separate  from  the  family  categories.  To  re- 
spond to  the  needs  of  American  industry, 
20,000  visas  would  be  allocated  to  Ph.D.  pro- 
fessionals; 20,000  for  professionals  with  ex- 
ceptional ability,  30,000  for  skilled  workers, 
and  5,000  visas  for  a  new  category  for  inves- 
tors—those who  could  demonsti-ate  that  they 
have  $1  million  and  no  less  than  10  employ- 
ees. 

The  total  numt>er  in  the  preference  and  in- 
dependent categories  only  marginally  in- 
creases in  our  current  woridwide  ceilings. 

This  independent  category  includes  a  "new 
seed"  provision  which  makes  available 
125,000  immigrant  visas  to  applicants  with  the 
highest  points  for  certain  important  character- 
istics. Points  are  awarded  for  proficiency  in 
the  English  language,  education,  age,  occupa- 
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tk>nal  demand  and  prearranged  employment. 
This  new  seed  category  is  designed  to  en- 
courage diversity  of  immigrants  allowing  na- 
tionals of  countries  which  have  not  enjoyed 
immigration  to  the  United  States  in  recent 
years  to  compete. 

For  ttie  first  3  years,  100,000  visas  would 
be  taken  out  of  the  Independent  category  to 
clear  up  the  fifth  preference  backlog,  now 
amounting  to  about  \Vt  millk>n  people.  The 
bill  would  also  reduce  the  naturalization  re- 
quirement from  5  years  to  3  years  to  encour- 
age more  rapid  integration  into  U.S.  society. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  my  bill  is  a  good  first 
step  in  addressing  our  major  legal  immigration 
problems.  I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  take 
a  \ook  at  this  legislatton  and  welcome  any 
suggestions  for  rrKXlitications  or  additnns  to 
the  bill.  A  brief  summary  follows: 

SoMMART  or  Fish  Legal  ImacRATiON 

Reform  Act  op  1989 

pamilt  categories  (103,000) 

1.  Unlimited  Category: 

(a)  Spouses,  minor  children,  parents  of 
citizens  (current  law). 

(b)  Spouses,  minor  children  of  permanent 
residents  (legalized  aliens  cannot  obtain  wel- 
fare l>enefits  for  5  years  as  under  IRCA). 

2.  Limited  Category: 

1st  Preference  (54,000).  Unmarried  sons 
and  daughters  of  U.S.  citizens  and  perma- 
nent residents. 

2nd  Preference  (27,000).  Married  sons  and 
daughters  of  U.S.  citizens  and  permanent 
residents. 

3rd  Preference  (22.000).  Unmarried  broth- 
ers and  sisters  of  U.S.  citizens. 

INDEPENDENT  CATEGORY  (300.000) 

1.  PhD  professionals  20,000. 

2.  Professionals  with  exceptional  ability 
20,000. 

3.  Skilled  workers  with  two  years  fallout 
from  1-3  goes  to  New  Seed  Category  30,000. 

4.  /nt>C4tor»— (5,000)  with  $1,000,000  limit 
and  10  employees  and  two  year  anti-fraud 
provision  (i.e.,  investors  would  have  condi- 
tional status  for  two  years  to  avoid  fraud  in 
this  category). 

5.  New  Seed  (125,000)  and  fallout  from 
above: 

English— 20  points; 
Occupational  demand  up  to  30  points; 
Prearranged  empl.  up  to  20  points; 
Education,  Baccal.— 10  points; 
Age  18-35  10  points;  36-45  5  points. 

SPECIAL  PROVISIONS 

1.  Bacldog  for  5th  preference.  100.000  for 
3  years  from  independent  category. 

2.  Per  country  limit  20,000  for  family  cate- 
gories. No  per  country  limit  for  independent 
categories. 

3.  Requires  backlogged  petitions  to  l>e 
verified  within  two  years  by  petitioner. 

4.  Reduce  citizenship  requirement  from  5 
to  3  years. 


GEN.  JOHN  A.  LOGAN,  THE 
POUNDER  OP  MEMORIAL  DAY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
HocHBRUECKKTER).  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman 
from  nitnols  [Mr.  Poshard]  is  recog- 
nized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  POSHARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
sometimes  hmnble  beginnings  come 
great  people.  Surely  one  example  of 
that  in  our  history  Is  Gen.  John  A. 
Logan,  whose  legacy  Is  long,  but  per- 


haps most  notable  for  creating  the 
special  holiday  we  are  about  to  ob- 
serve. Memorial  Day. 

I'm  honored  to  tell  my  colleagues 
about  Gen.  John  Alexander  Logan,  a 
man  who  was  bom  and  raised  In  what 
is  now  my  congressional  district,  a 
man  who  was  out  front  on  so  many 
issues  and  ideas  that  he  must  surely 
rank  as  one  of  the  great  minds,  one  of 
the  great  Americans  in  history. 

Just  to  give  you  an  example  of  the 
regard  in  which  General  Logan  was 
held,  let  me  quote  from  the  general's 
fimeral  service  in  the  Chambers  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  on  December  31,  1886: 

And  hereafter  and  forever,  Illinois  will 
have  Illustrious  trinity  of  national  great- 
ness—Lincoln, the  greatest  of  statesmen; 
Grant,  the  greatest  of  professional  soldiers; 
and  Logan,  the  greatest  volunteer  general 
ever  produced  by  this  coimtry. 

Jolm  Alexander  Logan  was  the  first 
of  12  children,  bom  to  a  doctor  in 
Jackson  County,  IL  on  Pebruary  9, 
1826. 

His  career  includes  distinguished 
service  In  the  Congress,  both  in  the 
House  and  Senate,  as  a  Vice-Presiden- 
tial candidate  and  in  the  military. 

Come  next  Monday,  ceremonies 
across  this  great  country  will  honor 
the  war  dead,  ceremonies  we've  grown 
up  with,  become  accustomed  to,  and 
perhaps  forgotten  where  they  came 
from. 

They  came  from  Gen.  John  A. 
Logan,  and  a  town  in  my  district  lays 
claim  to  the  honor  of  having  begiin 
the  movement  leading  to  the  national 
celebration  of  Memorial  Day. 

On  a  Sunday  in  April,  April  29.  1866, 
the  good  people  of  Carbondale.  IL, 
held  a  daylong  observance,  concluding 
with  the  decoration  of  the  graves  of 
some  20  Union  soldiers.  The  principal 
speaker  this  day?  Gen.  John  A.  Logan. 
There's  no  doubt  this  experience 
moved  General  Logan  greatly,  because 
on  May  5,  1868,  as  first  Commander  in 
Chief  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Re- 
public, he  issued  the  general  order 
providing  for  nationwide  observance  of 
Decoration  Day,  which  would  hence- 
forth be  held  on  May  30. 

Known  for  his  brilliant  oratory,  it 
probably  does  not  do  the  general  jus- 
tice for  me  to  repeat  his  words  on  the 
floor  of  this  great  body.  But  it  is  a  risk 
I'll  take,  with  apologies  to  his  memory, 
so  that  he  may  be  remembered  for  his 
accomplishments  at  this  time  of  na- 
tional togetherness. 

[General  Orders] 
Headquarters  Grand  Army  or  the 
Republic,    Adjutant    General's 
Office.  440  Fourteenth  Street. 

Washington,  DC,  May  S.  1868. 
General  Orders  No.  11 

I.  The  30th  day  of  May.  1868,  Is  designat- 
ed for  the  purpose  of  strewing  with  flowers 
or  otherwise  decorating  the  graves  of  com- 
rades who  died  in  defense  of  their  country 
during  the  late  rebellion,  and  whose  bodies 
now  lie  in  almost  every  city,  village  and 
hamlet  church-yard  in  the  land.  In  this  o\>- 


servance  no  form  of  ceremony  is  prescribed, 
but  posts  and  comrades  will  in  their  own 
way  arrange  such  fitting  services  and  testi- 
monials of  respect  as  clrcimistances  may 
permit. 

We  are  organized,  comrades,  as  our  regula- 
tions tell  us.  for  the  purpose,  among  other 
things,  "of  preserving  and  strengthening 
those  kind  and  fraternal  feelings  which 
have  bound  together  the  soldiers,  sailors 
and  marines  who  united  to  supress  the  late 
rebellion."  What  can  aid  more  to  assure  this 
result  than  cherishing  tenderly  the  memory 
of  our  heroic  dead,  who  made  their  breasts 
like  a  barricade  l>etween  our  country  and  its 
foes?  Their  soldier  lives  were  the  reveille  of 
freedom  to  a  race  In  chains,  and  their 
deaths  the  Uttoo  of  rebellious  tyranny  in 
arms.  We  should  guard  their  graves  with 
sacred  vigilance.  All  that  the  consecrated 
wealth  and  taste  of  the  nation  can  add  to 
their  adornment  and  security  is  but  a  fitting 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  her  slain  defend- 
ers. Let  no  wanton  foot  tread  rudely  on  such 
hallowed  grounds.  Let  pleasant  paths  Invite 
the  coming  and  going  of  reverent  visitors 
and  fond  mourners.  Let  no  vandalism  of 
avarice  or  neglect,  no  ravages  of  time  testify 
to  the  present  or  to  the  coming  generations 
that  we  have  forgotten  as  a  people  the  cost 
of  a  free  and  undivided  republic. 

If  other  eyes  grow  dull,  other  hands  slack, 
and  other  hearts  cold  in  the  solemn  trust, 
ours  shall  keep  it  well  as  long  as  the  light 
and  warmth  of  life  remain  to  us. 

Let  us,  then,  at  the  time  appointed  gather 
around  their  sacred  remains  and  garland 
the  passionless  mounds  above  them  with 
the  choicest  flowers  of  springtime;  let  us 
raise  above  them  the  dear  old  flag  they 
saved  from  dishonor;  let  us  in  this  solemn 
presence  renew  our  pledges  to  aid  and  assist 
those  whom  they  have  left  among  us  as  a 
sacred  charge  upon  a  nation's  gratitude,  the 
soldier's  and  sailor's  widow  and  orphan. 

II.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  to  Inaugurate  this  otjservance  with 
the  hope  that  it  will  be  kept  up  from  year  to 
year,  while  a  survivor  of  the  war  remains  to 
honor  the  memory  of  his  departed  com- 
rades. He  earnestly  desires  the  public  press 
to  lend  Its  friendly  aid  in  bringing  to  the 
notice  of  comrades  In  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try in  time  for  simultaneous  compliance 
therewith. 

III.  E>epartment  commanders  will  use  ef- 
forts to  make  this  order  effective. 

By  order  of 

John  A.  Logan, 

Commander-in-Chief 
N.P.  Chipman, 
Adjutant  General 
Official:  Wm.  T.  Collins.  A.A.G. 

General  Logan  was  one  of  the  most 
active  participants  in  the  Civil  War. 
passionately  committed  to  keeping  the 
Union  intact. 

He  took  his  regiment  into  early 
action,  had  a  horse  shot  from  beneath 
him.  injured  seriously  twice,  made  a 
brigadier  general  after  Port  Donelson, 
a  major  general  after  Vicksburg.  The 
names  of  the  battles  where  this  gener- 
al led  are  the  battles  that  shaped  a 
Nation. 

The  day  after  Christmas,  1886.  Gen. 
John  A.  Logan  passed  away.  He  was  60 
years  old. 

Today  in  my  district,  there  is  a  com- 
munity college  named  for  him.  a  place 
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that  fosters  the  volunteer  spirit  which 
Logan  helped  bring  to  this  great 
Nation,  a  spirit  which  we  depend  on 
now  for  so  many  great  things  in  our 
towns  and  villages. 

His  spirit  surely  walks  the  grave- 
yards of  this  Nation  each  Memorial 
Day,  stirring  the  hearts  of  those  gath- 
ered, reminding  them  of  the  ultimate 
sacrifices  which  allow  us  to  live  our 
lives  in  the  greatest  country  on  Earth. 

Our  debt  to  him  is  tremendous.  He 
has  our  thanks. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Dreier  of  California)  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Pish,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Solomon,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Walker,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gingrich,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gingrich,  for  60  minutes,  on 
May  25. 

Mr.  McEwEN,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Grandy,  for  60  minutes,  on  June 
7. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  HocHBRUECKNER)  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Pease,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Stark,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Kleczka,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annttnzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  60  minutes,  on 
May  25. 

Mr.  LiPiNSKi,  for  60  minutes,  on 
May  25. 


UMI 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  Alexander,  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter  on  H.R.  2072,  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  today. 

Mr.  Marlenee,  prior  to  the  vote  on 
House  Resolution  160. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Dreier  of  California)  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  CONTE. 

Mr.  HoRTON. 

Mr.  McEwEN. 

Mr.  Porter  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Machtley  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Maoigan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Parris. 

Mr.  Dannemeyer. 

Mr.  Douglas. 

Mr.  Gekas. 

Mr.  SCHUBTTE. 

Mr.  Tauke. 

Mr.  Hunter. 

Mrs.  Smith  of  Nebraska. 

Mr.  BuECHNER  in  two  instances. 


Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  Oilman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Cox. 

Mr.  McCollum. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  HOCHBRUECKNER)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Donnelly. 

Mr.  Traxler. 

Mr.  Rostenkowski. 

Mr.  Rowland  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Gordon. 

Ms.  Pelosi. 

Mr.  Kanjorski. 

Mr.  Mazzoli  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Florida  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Bryant. 

Mr.  Ackerman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Traficant. 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER. 

Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Garcia  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Moody. 

Mr.  CONYERS. 

Mr.  LaFalce. 

Mr.  ScHUMER  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Rangel. 

Mr.  Levine  of  California. 

Mr.  Murtha  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Kastenmeier. 

Mr.  Downey. 

Mr.  Derrick. 

Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut. 

Mr.  Clement. 

Mr.  TORRICELLI. 

Mr.  Feighan. 

Mr.  DE  LA  Garza. 

Mr.  Dixon  in  two  instances. 


1252.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  General 
Counsel,  Department  of  Defense,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  sections  5544.  5546  and  5550  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  Sunday 
premium  pay  for  civil  service  employees,  to 
accommodate  schedules  in  foreign  areas 
where  Sunday  is  a  routine  workday  and  an- 
other day  of  the  week  is  officially  recog- 
nized as  the  day  of  worship;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

1253.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation;  transmitting  the  ninth 
annual  report  on  collision  avoidance  sys- 
tems, pursuant  to  49  U.S.C.  app.  1348  nt.;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation. 

1254.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor, General  Services  Administration,  trans- 
mitting copies  of  prospectuses,  pursuant  to 
40  U.S.C.  606(a);  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

1255.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting a  report  entitled,  "State  Actions  to 
Adopt  Federal  Minimum  Standards  For  Me- 
digap  Policies,"  pursuant  to  42  U.S.C. 
1882(1)(6);  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  Elnergy  and  Com- 
merce. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  POSHARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  8  o'clock  and  28  minutes 
p.m.),  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow, Thursday,  May  25,  1989.  at  10 
a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1249.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  the  Department's  13th 
annual  report  on  the  distribution  of  State- 
administered  Federal  education  funds,  pur- 
suant to  section  406A,  General  Education 
Provisions  Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 

1250.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  President, 
Inter-American  Foundation,  transmitting 
the  Foundation's  report  on  activities  under 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  during  cal- 
endar year  1988,  pursuant  to  U.S.C.  552(d); 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. 

1251.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General  for  Administration.  Department  of 
Justice,  transmitting  a  copy  of  the  aiuiual 
report  of  the  Attorney  General  for  the  1987 
fiscal  year,  pursuant  to  section  28  U.S.C. 
529;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI:  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  House  Resolution  146. 
Resolution  to  call  for  the  President  to  take 
action  to  enforce  the  semiconductor  agree- 
ment, and  prevent  further  unfair  Japanese 
trade  practices  (Rept.  101-66).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 


SUBSEQUENT  ACTION  ON  A  RE- 
PORTED BILL  SEQUENTIALLY 
REFERRED 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  the  follow- 
ing action  was  taken  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  1278.  Referral  to  the  Committees  on 
Government  Operations,  the  Judiciary,  and 
Rules  extended  for  a  period  ending  not  later 
than  June  1,  1989. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By    Mr.    TAUZIN    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Jones  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Davis, 
and  Mr.  Gejdemson): 
H.R.  2459.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Coast  Guard  for  fiscal  year 
1990,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  HASTERT  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Rhodes,   Mr.    Archer,    Mr.    Armey, 
Mr.     Baker,     Mr.     Baixemger,    Mr. 
Bartlett,  Mrs.  Bentley,  Mr.  Bili- 
rakis,    Mr.    Bliley.    Mr.    Boehlert, 
Mr.    Buechner.    Mr.    Bunning,    Mr. 
Burton  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Callahan, 
Mr.  Clinger,  Mr.  Coble,  Mr.  Cox, 
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Mr.  CoKBEST,  Mr.  Crane,  Mr.  Danne- 
MEYEH,  Mr.  Delay,  Mr.  DeWine,  Mr. 
Dickinson.  Mr.  Dornan  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Douglas,  Mr.  Duncan,  Mr. 
Dymally,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklaho- 
ma, Mr.  Emerson,  Mr.  Pawell.  Mr. 
Gallegly,  Mr.  Gallo,  Mr.  Gillmor, 
Mr.  Gingrich.  Mr.  Goss,  Mr. 
Grandy,  Mr.  GUNDERSON,  Mr.  Ham- 

MERSCHMIDT,       Mr.        HANCOCK,       Mr. 

Hansen,  Mr.  Hetley,  Mr.  Henry,  Mr. 
Herger,  Mr.  Hiler.  Mr.  Holloway. 
Mr.  Hopkins,  Mr.  Houghton,  Mr. 
HucKABY.  Mr.  Hunter.  Mr.  Hyde, 
Mr.  INHOFE,  Mrs.  Johnson  of  Con- 
necticut, Mr.  Johnson  of  South 
Dakota,  Mr.  Kasich,  Mr.  Kolbe,  Mr. 
Kyl,  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Lewis  of 
California,  Mr.  Lightfoot,  Mr.  Liv- 
ingston, Mr.  Donald  E.  Lukens,  Mr. 
Machtley,  Mr.  Madioan.  Mr.  Martin 
of  New  York.  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illi- 
nois, Mr.  McCandless,  Mr.  McCrery, 
Mr.  McEwEN,  Mr.  McGrath,  Mr. 
McMillan  of  North  Carolina,  Mrs. 
Meyers  of  Kansas,  Mr.  Michel,  Mr. 

MOORHEAD,  Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  MoL- 

iNARi.  Mr.  Mrazek.  Mr.  Nielson  of 
Utah,  Mr.  OxLEY,  Mr.  Packard,  Mr. 
Paxon,  Mr.  Parris,  Mr.  Petri,  Mr. 
Porter,  Mr.  Quillen,  Mr.  Ravenel, 
Mr.  RiNALDO,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Rogers, 
Mr.  ROHRABACHER,  Mrs.  Saiki,  Mr. 
Saxton,  Mr.  Schaefer,  Mr.  Shays, 
Mr.  Shumway,  Mr.  Skeen,  Mr. 
Slaughter  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Smith  of 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  Denny  Smith.  Mr. 
Smith  of  Texas,  Mr.  Smith  of  Missis- 
sippi. Mr.  Smith  of  Vermont,  Mr. 
Robert  F.  Smith,  Mr.  Stangeland, 
Mr.  Stearns,  Mr.  Stump,  Mr.  Sund- 
QUisT,  Mr.  Taoke,  Mr.  Traficant, 
Mr.  Upton,  Mrs.  Vucanovich,  Mr. 
Walker,  Mr.  Weber,  Mr.  Weldon, 
Mr.  Wolf.  Mr.  Wylie.  Mr.  Yates, 
Mr.  Young  of  Alaska,  Mr.  Walsh. 
Mr.  Whxttaker.  and  Mr.  Craig): 
H.R.  2460.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  eliminate  the  earn- 
ings test  for  individuals  who  have  attained 
retirement  age;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ASPIN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Dickinson)  (both  by  request): 
H.R.  2461.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  years  1990  and  1991  for  mili- 
tary functions  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  to  prescribe  military  personnel 
levels  for  such  Department  for  fiscal  years 
1990  and  1991,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  BENNETT  (for  himself,  Mrs. 
Boxer,     Mr.     AdCoin,     and     Mr. 

H.R.  2462.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  senior  civilian  offi- 
cials of  the  Department  of  Defense  and  gen- 
eral and  flag  officers  of  the  Armed  Forces 
from  working  for  defense  contractors  for  a 
period  of  2  years  after  leaving  service  in  the 
Department  of  Defense;  to  the  Conunittee 

on  Armed  Services.  

By  Mr.  BENNETT  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Jones  of  North  Carolina,  Mrs.  Bent- 
ley,  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Bateman, 
Mrs.  BooGS,  Mr.  Borski,  Mr.  de 
Lugo.  Mr.  Dyson,  Mr.  Foglietta, 
Mr.  Gaydos,  Mr.  Gonzalez,  Mr. 
Hochbrueckner,  Mr.  Hunter,  Mr. 
HUTTO,  Mr.  Inhofe,  Mr.  Lauohlin, 
Mr.  LiPiNSKi,  Mr.  Mrazek.  Mr.  Pick- 
ett, Mr.  Smith  of  Mississippi,  Mr. 
Stubds,  Mr.  Tallon,  Mr.  Tauzin,  Mr. 
Weldon,  Mrs.  Unsoeld.  Mr.  Pallone, 
and  Mr.  Murtha): 


H.R.  2463.  A  bill  to  increase  the  capacity 
of  United  States  maritime  industries  to 
meet  the  national  defense  and  ocean  trans- 
portation needs  of  the  United  States;  joint- 
ly, to  the  Committees  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries.  Ways  and  Means,  and  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mrs.  BOXER  (for  herself,  Mr.  Pa- 
NETTA,  and  Ms.  Pelosi): 
H.R.  2464.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Marine 
Protection,  Research,  and  Sanctuaries  Act 
of  1972  to  prohibit  exploration,  develop- 
ment, and  production  of  oil,  natural  gas,  or 
minerals  in  national  marine  sanctuaries;  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By   Mr.    OILMAN    (for   himself,    Mr. 
Rangel,  Mr.  Coughun,  Mr.  Dornan 
of    California.    Mr.    Fauntroy,    Mr. 
Grant,  Mr.  Guarini,  Mr.  Lewis  of 
Florida,  Mrs.  Lowey  of  New  York, 
Mr.  Mfume,  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr.  Sen- 
senbrenner,  Mr.  Shays,  Mr.  Smith 
of  Florida,  and  Mr.  Towns): 
H.R.  2465.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949  to  make  certain  surplus  property  of 
the  United  States  available  for  use  for  sub- 
stance abuse  treatment  and  rehabilitation; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. 

By  Mr.  CONYERS  (for  himself.  Mr. 

Bustamante.  Mr.  Torres.  Mr.  Lewis 

of  Georgia,  Ms.  Pelosi.  Mr.  Leland, 

Mr.    Dymally,    Mr.    Panetta.    Mr. 

ROYBAL,   Mr.   Udall,   Mr.  Slattery. 

and  Mr.  Dellums): 

H.R.  2466.  A  bill  to  assure  due  process  and 

equal  protection  of  the  law  by  permitting 

the  use  of  statistical  and  other  evidence  to 

challenge  the  death  penalty  on  the  grounds 

of  disproportionate  patterns  of  imposition 

with  respect  to  racial  groups,  to  prohibit 

such  patterns,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 

the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  de  la  GARZA  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Madigan.  Mr.  Brown  of  California, 
Mr.  Rose,  Mr.  English,  Mr.  Coleman 
of  Missouri,  Mr.  Glickman,  Mr.  Mar- 
lenee,  Mr.  Huckaby,  Mr.  Roberts. 
Mr.  Stenholm.  Mr.  Gunderson,  Mr. 
Volkmer,  Mr.  Hatcher.  Mr.  Emer- 
son, Mr.  Tallon,  Mr.  Stallings,  Mr. 
Nagle.  Mr.  JoNTZ,  Mr.  Johnson  of 
South  Dakota,  Mr.  Sarpalius.  Mr. 
Schuette.  Mr.  Grandy.  Mr.  Grant. 
Mr.  Dyson,  Mr.  Lancaster,  and  Mr. 
Slattery): 
H.R.  2467.  A  bill  entitled  the  "1988  Disas- 
ter Assistance  Extension  Act;"  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  DYMALLY: 
H.R.  2468.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  appro- 
priation of  funds  for  a  pilot  program  to 
assist  other  countries  in  the  development  of 
their  domestic  industrial  standards;  to  the 
Committee  on  Science,  Space,  and  Technol- 
ogy. 

By  Mr.  ENGLISH: 
H.R.  2469.  A  bill  to  limit  a  previous 
owner's  right  of  first  refusal  in  the  case  of 
fraud  or  resale  for  sales  of  farm  property  by 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  and  the 
Farm  Credit  System;  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  tHPTON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Stangeland,  Mr.  Vander  Jagt.  Mr. 
Henry,  Mr.  Schuette.  Mr.  Pursell, 
Mr.  Traxler.  Mr.  Hertel,  Mr. 
Atkins,  Mr.  Barnard,  Mr.  DeFazio, 
Mr.  KosTMAYER,  Mr.  Ballenger,  Mr. 
Houghton,  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois, 
Mr.  Roe,  Mrs.  Smith  of  Nebraska, 
and  Mr.  Whittakeh): 


H.R.  2470.  A  bill  to  provide  procedures  for 
the  protection  of  recreational  uses  with  re- 
spect to  water  resources  projects  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  GORDON: 
H.R.  2471.  A  bill  to  make  appropriations 
for  the  operation  of  the  air  traffic  control 
tower  at  Smyrna  Airport  in  Smyrna.  TN;  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

H.R.  2472.  A  bill  to  make  appropriations 
for  the  restoration  of  Fortress  Rosecrans  in 
Murfreesboro,  TN;  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

By  Mr.  HALL  of  Texas: 
H.R.  2473.  A  bill  to  clarify  the  exemptive 
authority  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  LaFALCE: 
H.R.  2474.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  allow  a  deduction 
for  sewer  taxes,  rents,  and  other  similar 
sewer  charges;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  2475.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  allow  all  re- 
cipients of  grants  for  treatment  works  to 
use  dedicated  ad  valorem  taxes  in  order  to 
meet  the  requirement  of  the  act  that  such 
recipients  adopt  user  charges  to  pay  for  op- 
eration and  maintenance  of  treatment 
works;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation. 

H.R.  2476.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  relating  to  the 
construction  and  operation  of  certain  treat- 
ment works  which  are  subject  to  regulation 
under  international  treaties;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  TransporUtion. 
By  Mr.  LELAND: 
H.R.  2477.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  African-American 
Heritage  Memorial  Museum  within  the 
Smithsonian  Institution;  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation and  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  Pease,  and  Mr.  Kildee): 
H.R.  2478.  A  bill  to  permit  states  to  use  an 
indicator  based  on  exhaustion  rates  for  pur- 
poses of  determining  whether  extended  un- 
employment benefits  are  payable;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Montgomery.  Mr. 
DE  LA  Garza,  Mr.  Smith  of  Mississip- 
pi, Mr.  Ravenel,  Mr.  Callahan,  Mr. 
Towns,  and  Mr.  Parker): 
H.R.  2479.  A  bill  to  establish  a  tropical  cy- 
clone reconnaissance,  surveillance,  and  re- 
search program  under  the  joint  control  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Armed   Services   and   Science.   Space,   and 
Technology. 

By  Mrs.  LLOYD  (for  herself  (by  re- 
quest), Mr.  McEwEN,  and  Mr.  Hub- 
bard): 
H.R.  2480.  A  bill  to  maintain  a  competi- 
tive, financially  strong,  and  secure  uranium 
enrichment  capability  in  the  United  States 
by  reorganizing  the  uranium  enrichment  en- 
terprise, and  for  other  purposes;  Jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Energy  and  Conunerce, 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and  Science, 
Space,  and  Technology. 
By  Mr.  MADIGAN: 
H.R.  2481.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XX  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  adolescent  family  life 
program;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 
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H.R.  3483.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Hunuui  Services  to  Impose 
fees  under  the  Federal  Pood.  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act  for  the  review  of  applications  for 
marketing  approval  for  new  human  and 
animal  drugs,  antibiotics,  medical  devices, 
and  biological  products,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MAZZOU: 
H.R.  3483.  A  bill  to  provide  for  establish- 
ment of  the  bipartisan  Medicare  Financing 
and  Benefit  Review  Commission  to  study 
and  make  recommendations  concerning 
changes  in  the  Medicare  Program  to  ensure 
its  short-term  and  long-term  financial  sol- 
vency and  the  appropriateness  of  its  benefit 
structure:  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  PARRIS: 
HJl.  3484.  A  biU  to  repeal  the  District  of 
Columbia  Oood  Time  Credits  Act  of  1986;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  PEASE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hall  of  Ohio): 
HJl.  3485.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  imporU- 
tion  of  goods  produced  abroad  with  child 
labor  and  for  other  purposes;  Jointly,  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PENNY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Smith  of  New  Jersey): 
H.R.  3488.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  veterans'  read- 
justment appointments  authorized  by  such 
title;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Towifs,  Mr.  Donald  E.  Lukens. 
Mr.    Padhtroy,    Mr.    Torres,    Mr. 
Lewis  of  (Georgia,  Mr.  Rangcl,  Mr. 
Lewis  of  Florida,  Mr.  Chapman,  Mr. 
McCOLLUM,    Mr.    Pepper,    and    Mr. 
Porter): 
H.R.  2487.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  to  Increase  the  Secre- 
tary of  Education's  authority   to  prevent 
fraud  and  abuse  by  eligible  institutions,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
E]ducation  and  Labor. 
By  Ms.  SNOWE: 
H.R.  2488.  A  bill  to  improve  International 
aviation  security;  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation  and 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TRAFICANT: 
H.R.  2489.  A  bill  to  discourage  domestic 
corporations  from  establishing  foreign  man- 
ufacturing subsidiaries  in  order  to  avoid 
Federal  taxes  by  including  in  gross  income 
of  United  States  shareholders  in  foreign 
corporations  the  retained  earnings  of  any 
such  subsidiary  which  are  attributable  to 
manufacturing  operations  In  runaway 
plants  or  tax  havens;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Bfr.  WALGREN: 
H.R.  2490.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  provide  a  mecha- 
nism for  taxpayers  to  designate  any  portion 
of  any  overpayment  of  income  tax,  and  to 
contribute  other  amounts,  for  payment  to 
the  national  organ  transplant  trust  fund, 
and  for  other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Ways  and  Means  and  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  YATES: 
H.R.  2491.  A  biU  to  prohibit  the  importa- 
tion, manufacture,  sale,  purchase,  transfer, 
receipt,  or  transportation  of  handgiuis.  in 
any  manner  affecting  Interstate  or  foreign 
commerce,  except  for  or  by  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  law  enforcement  officials, 
and,  as  authorized  by  the  Secretary  of  the 


Treasury,  licensed  importers,  manufactur- 
ers, dealers,  and  pistol  clubs;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ORTIZ: 
H.J.  Res.  283.  Joint  resolution  designating 
May  27,  1989,  as  "Kleberg  County  Trail 
Riders  Association  and  Texas  A&I  Universi- 
ty Law  School  Day";  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  ROBINSON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Owens   of   Utah,    Mr.   Taukk,    Mr. 
HoRTON,  Mr.  Gordon,  Mr.  Guarini, 
Mr.  Bliley.  Mr.  Skeen.  Mr.  Hayes  of 
Illinois,  Mr.  Wolf,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr. 
Fazio,  Mr.   Dymally,   Mr.   Yatron, 
Mr.   DeFazio,   Mr.   Hammerschhidt, 
Mr.  Lelans,  Mr.  Coyne,  Mr.  Walsh, 
Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  Hatcher,  Mr.  Camp- 
bell of  Colorado,  Mrs.  Patterson, 
Mr.    Martinez,    and   Mr.    Lagomar- 
siNO): 
H.J.  Res.  284.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  beginning  April  8,  1990,  as  "Na- 
tional  Telecommunicators   Week";   to   the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  SOLARZ: 
H.  Con.  Res.  136.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  on  the 
movement  for  democracy  in  China;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  McCOLLUM: 
H.  Con.  Res.  137.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  con- 
cerning the  Kennedy-Khrushchev  accord;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  NEAL  of  Massachusetts: 
H.  Con.  Res.  138.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  regard- 
ing the  deregulation  of  the  cable  television 
industry:  to  the  Committee  on  Ehiergy  and 
Commerce. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  nile  XXII,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

110.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Senate  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, relative  to  human  rights  in  Romania;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreig;n  Affairs. 

111.  Also,  memorial  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyvlania, 
relative  to  a  memorial  for  the  servicemen 
and  servicewomen  who  served  during  the 
Korean  war;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

112.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  relative 
to  freedom  for  Joseph  Patrick  Thomas  Do- 
herty;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

113.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, relative  to  air  transportation;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

114.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  Hawaii,  relative  to  expanding  edu- 
cational outreach  programs  in  Hawaii;  to 
the  Committee  on  Science,  Space,  and  Tech- 
nology. 

US.  Also,  memorial  of  the  General  As- 
semby  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, relative  to  setting  aside  the  termination 
date  of  December  31,  1989,  for  GI  bill  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

116.  Also,  memorial  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvsuila, 
relative  to  reducing  the  Federal  deficit;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

Mr.  BEREUTER  introduced  a  bill  (H.R. 
2492)  for  the  relief  of  Richard  W.  Schaffert; 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  6:  Mr.  Emerson,  Mr.  Porter,  Mr. 
Parris,  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Lowery 
of  California,  Mrs.  Saiki,  Mr.  Roberts,  Mr. 
Baker,  Mr.  Inhofe,  Mr.  Bliley,  and  Mr. 
Paxon. 

H.R.  37:  Mr.  Dyson. 

H.R.  45:  Mr.  Skaggs. 

H.R.  56:  Mr.  Panetta,  Mrs.  Patterson,  Mr. 
Paxon,  and  Mr.  Torres. 

H.R.  58:  Mr.  McDade,  Mr.  Bereuter,  and 
Mr.  DeLay. 

H.R.  60:  Mr.  Denny  Smith,  Mrs.  Vucano- 
vicH,  Mrs.  Smith  of  Nebraska,  Mr.  Grandy, 
Mr.  Jones  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Gallegly.  Mr. 
Robert  F.  Smith,  Mr.  Coble,  Mr.  Robinson, 
Mr.  SuNDQDiST,  Mr.  McDade,  Mr.  Hayes  of 
Louisiana,  Mr.  Weber,  and  Mrs.  Martin  of 
Illinois. 

H.R.  63:  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Spence,  Mr. 
Gallo,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma,  Mr. 
Machtley,  and  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana. 

H.R.  109:  Mr.  Ray  and  Mr.  Martin  of  New 
York. 

H.R.  145:  Mr.  Cardin  and  Mr.  Payne  of 
New  Jersey. 

H.R.  150:  Mr.  Goodling. 

H.R.  154:  Mr.  Synar. 

H.R.  160:  Mr.  Skaggs  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr. 
Florio,  Mr.  Regula,  Mr.  Shaw,  and  Mr. 
Carper. 

H.R.  169:  Mr.  Crane. 

H.R.  211:  Mr.  Stallings  and  Mr.  Wise. 

H.R.  215:  Mr.  Richardson,  Mr.  Stokes, 
Mr.  Wise.  Mr.  Solarz,  and  Mr.  Sikorski. 

H.R.  222:  Mr.  Annunzio,  Mr.  Smith  of 
Florida,  Mr.  Grant,  Mr.  Hamilton,  and  Mr. 
Russo. 

H.R.  230:  Mr.  Carper. 

H.R.  239:  Mr.  Bryant,  Mr.  Ritter. 
Long,  Mr.  Faleomavaega,  Mr.  Skeen, 
Wise,  and  Mr.  Puster. 

H.R.  425:  Mr.  Moody,  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr. 
Yates,  and  Mr.  Traficant. 

H.R.  446:  Mr.  Crane,  Mr.  Hammerschmidt, 
and  Mr.  Baker. 

H.R.  496:  Mr.  Johnson  of  South  Dakota. 

H.R.  499:  Mr.  Kolbe. 

H.R.  504:  Mr.  Kolbe. 

H.R.  509:  Mr.  Callahan,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr. 
Hayes  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Molinari,  Mr. 
Ortiz,  and  Mr.  Richardson. 

H.R.  534:  Mr.  Nowak,  Mr.  Henry,  Mr. 
McNuLTY,  Mr.  Pauntroy,  Mr.  Berman,  Mr. 
Ackerman,  and  Mr.  Madigan. 

H.R.  537:  Mrs.  Johnson  of  Connecticut 
and  Mr.  Madigan. 

H.R.  574:  Mr.  Solomon,  Mr.  Denny  Smith, 
and  Mrs.  Vdcanovich. 

H.R.  578:  Mr.  Shays. 

H.R.  594:  Mr.  Gordon,  Mr.  McNulty,  and 
Mr.  Lowery  of  California. 

H.R.  624:  Mr.  Craig  and  Mr.  Smith  of 
Texas. 

H.R.  625:  Mr.  HoLLOWAY. 

H.R.  626:  Mr.  Crane. 


Ms. 
Mr. 


HEAD. 

H.R.  675:  Mr.  E 
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H.R.  796:  Mr.  i 
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H.R.  857:  Mr.  1 

H.R.  874:  Mr.  I 

H.R.  947:  Mrs. 

H.R.  966:  Mr. 

Skaggs,  Mr.  Gi 

Weiss,  and  Mr. : 

H.R.  987:  Mr. : 

H.R.  1008:  Ml 

Campbell  of  Cal 

H.R.  1025:  Mr 

H.R.  1028:  Mi 

Mr.  Rhodes,  Mi 

and  Mrs.  Vucan 

H.R.   1056:  M 

Mr.  Ackerman,  : 

H.R.    1074:   In! 

and  Mr.  de  la  G 

H.R.    1095:   M 

California,  Mr. ' 

H.R.  1100:  Ml 

Mr.  Miller  of 

Craig. 

H.R.    1136:   N 

BONIOR,   Mr.    > 

Shays,  Mr.  Mil 

Mr.  Rahall,  M 

Payne  of  Virgin 

H.R.  1140:  Mi 

H.R.  1148:  Mi 

H.R.  1180:  Mi 

H.R.  1197:  M: 

Grandy,  Mr.  H 

Virginia,   Mr. 

Walsh,  and  Mr 

H.R.   1200:  » 

Mr.  Miller  of 

Mr.  Hammersci 

of  California,  S 

llna,  Mr.  Lipini 

ER,  Mr.  Pashay 

of  Oklahoma,  1 
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Goss,  and  Mr. : 

H.R.  1206:  M: 

H.R.  1237:  M 

H.R.  1243:  & 

Mr.  Rowland  c 

H.R.  1245:  M 

H.R.  1292:  M 
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H.R.  1333:  V 
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H.R.  638:  Mr.  Clement,  Mr.  Fazio,  and  Mr. 
Rahaix. 
H.R.  645:  Mr.  MruME  and  Mr.  Hnrro. 
H.R.  664:  Mr.  Pashayan  and  Mr.  Moor- 
hkad. 
H.R.  678:  Mr.  Eckart  and  Mr.  Gordon. 
H.R.  677:  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Skaggs,  Mr.  Hub- 
bard, Mr.  Lehman  of  California,  Mr.  Volk- 
MER.  Mr.  Ray,  Mr.  Torricelli,  Mr.  Mazzoli, 
and  Mr.  Perkins. 

H.R.  719:  Mr.  Campbell  of  California,  Mr. 
Bartlett,  Mr.  CoMBEST,  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio, 
Mr.  Thomas  of  California,  Mr.  Gradison, 
Mrs.  Bektley,  Mr.  Shays,  Mr.  Morrison  of 
Connecticut,  Mr.  Erdreich,  Mr.  Henry,  Mr. 
Craig,  Mr.  Fawell,  Mr.  Robinson,  Mrs. 
Saiki,  Mr.  Regula,  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
Hampshire.  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa,  and  Mr. 
Buechiier. 

H.R.  745:   Mr.   Horton.  Mr.  Stark,  Mr. 
Owens  of  New  York.  Mr.  Hertel,  Mr.  Lipin- 
SKi.  Mr.  Sikorski,  Mr.  Frost,  and  Mr.  Bus- 
tamante. 
H.R.  766:  Mrs.  Boxer. 
H.R.  774:  Mr.  Pepper.  Mrs.  Unsoeld,  Mr. 
Payne  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Gekas.  Mr.  Pei- 
GHAN.  and  Mr.  Price. 
H.R.  796:  Mr.  Alexander  and  Mr.  Olin. 
H.R.  854:  Ms.  Pelosi.  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio. 
Mr.  Vento.  and  Mr.  Penny. 
H.R.  857:  Mr.  Brown  of  California. 
H.R.  874:  Mr.  Gephardt. 
H.R.  947:  Mrs.  Unsoeld. 
H.R.  966:  Mr.  Studds.  Mr.  Traficant,  Mr. 
Skaggs.  Mr.  Gejdenson.  Mr.  Berman.  Mr. 
Weiss,  and  Mr.  Beilenson. 
H.R.  987:  Mr.  Rahall. 
H.R.  1008:  Mr.  Dixon,  Ms.  Long,  and  Mr. 
Campbell  of  California. 
H.R.  1025:  Mr.  Levine  of  California. 
H.R.  1028:  Mr.  Dorgan  of  North  Dakota, 
Mr.  Rhodes,  Mr.  de  la  Garza,  Mr.  Andrews, 
and  Mrs.  Vucanovich. 

H.R.  1056:  Mr.  Neal  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Ackerman,  and  Mr.  Bates. 

H.R.  1074:  Mr.  Gallegly,  Mr.  Weldon. 
and  Mr.  de  la  Garza. 

H.R.  1095:  Mr.  DeWine.  Mr.  Dreier  of 
California.  Mr.  Oilman,  and  Mr.  Gray. 

H.R.  1100:  Mr.  Richardson,  Mr.  Clement, 
Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Oxley,  and  Mr. 
Craig. 

H.R.   1136:  Mr.  Henry,  Mr.  Green.  Mr. 
BoNiOR,   Mr.    McEwEN,    Mr.    DeWine.    Mr. 
Shays.  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio.  Mrs.  Patterson. 
Mr.  Rahall.  Mr.  Sharp.  Mr.  Kleczka,  Mr. 
Payne  of  Virginia,  and  Mr.  Ravenel. 
H.R.  1 140:  Mr.  Prank  and  Mr.  Chapman. 
H.R.  1148:  Mr.  Herger. 
H.R.  1180:Mr.  JONTZ. 

H.R.  1197:  Mr.  Campbell  of  Colorado,  Mr. 
Grandy,  Mr.  McCoLLUM,  Mr.  Slaughter  of 
Virginia,  Mr.  Gekas.  Mr.  Beredter.  Mr. 
Walsh,  and  Mr.  Livingston. 

H.R.   1200:  Mr.  McMillen  of  Maryland, 
Mr.  Miller  of  Washington,  Mr.  Shuster, 
Mr.  Hammerschmidt.  Mr.  Gray,  Mr.  Dreier 
of  California.  Mr.  McMillan  of  North  Caro- 
lina, Mr.  LiPiNSKi,  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr.  Natch- 
ER,  Mr.  Pashayan.  Mr.  Clarke,  Mr.  Edwards 
of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Bonior,  Mr.  McCloskey. 
Mr.  Thomas  of  Wyoming.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Coleman  of  Texas,  Mr.  Grant. 
Mr.  Paxon,  Mr.  Gillmor,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr. 
Ooss,  and  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida. 
H.R.  1206:  Mr.  Bates. 
H.R.  1237:  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois. 
H.R.  1243:  Mr.  Wyden,  Mrs.  Boxer,  and 
Mr.  Rowland  of  Georgia. 
H.R.  1245:  Mr.  Stallings. 
H.R.  1292:  Mr.  Panetta,  Mr.  Walgren,  Mr. 
Lancaster,  and  Mr.  Traxler. 

H.R.  1333:  Mr.  Leland,  Mr.  Bustamante. 
Mr.  LiPiNSKi,  and  Mr.  Owens  of  New  York. 


H.R.  1383:  Mr.  Moody,  Mr.  Kleczka,  and 
Mr.  Leland. 

H.R.  1386:  Mr.  Sikorski,  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr. 
Lehman  of  Florida,  Mr.  Owens  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Fuster.  and  Ms.  Pelosi. 

H.R.  1387:  Mr.  Kolter,  Mr.  Martinez,  and 
Mr.  Bereuter. 

H.R.  1400:  Mr.  Stearns.  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Si- 
korski, Mr.  Payne  of  Virginia,  Mr.  McClos- 
key. Mr.  Stallings,  Mr.  Blaz,  Mr.  Dellums, 
Mr.  Stenholm,  Mr.  Browder,  Mrs.  Boxer, 
Mr.  Florio,  and  Mr.  Matsui. 

H.R.  1416:  Mr.  Levine  of  California,  Mr. 
Guckman,  Ms.  Pelosi.  Mr.  Smith  of  Missis- 
sippi, Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Wyden,  Mr  Dwyer  of 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  Berman.  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr. 
DoRNAN  of  Califorina.  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Tallon, 
Mr.  Packard,  Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mrs. 
Smith  of  Nebraska,  Mr.  Craig,  Mr.  Lewis  of 
Florida,  Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kansas.  Mr. 
LowERY  of  California,  Mr.  Watkins.  Mr. 
Bosco.  Mr.  Ritter.  Ms.  Slaughter  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Kolbe,  Mr.  Tauzin.  Mr.  Davis. 
Mr.  Price,  and  Mrs.  Unsoeld. 

H.R.  1429:  Mr.  Pallone,  Mr.  Roe.  Mrs. 
Meyers  of  Kansas,  and  Mr.  Frank. 

H.R.  1439:  Mr.  Buechner.  Mr.  Hefner.  Mr. 
Martinez,  and  Mr.  Traficant. 

H.R.  1490:  Mr.  Savage.  Mr.  Durbin.  Mr. 
Lewis  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Hopkins,  and  Mr. 
Brown  of  California. 

H.R.  1499:  Mr.  Ballenger,  Mr.  Towns,  and 
Mr.  Courter. 
H.R.  1515:  Mrs.  Meyers,  of  Kansas. 
H.R.  1526:  Mr.  Goodling  and  Mr.  Herger. 
H.R.  1532:  Mr.  Frank. 
H.R.  1540:  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia. 
H.R.  1561:  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Weiss,  and 
Mr.  Schiff. 

H.R.  1564:  Mr.  Machtley,  Mr.  Murphy, 
and  Mrs.  Boxer. 

H.R.  1601:  Mr.  Laoomarsino  and  Mr.  Gal- 
legly. 

H.R.  1614:  Ms.  Kaptur  and  Mr.  Payne  of 
New  Jersey. 

H.R.  1615:  Mr.  Puster.  Mr.  Rangel.  Mr. 
Weiss.  Mr.  de  Lugo.  Mr.  Ackerman,  Mr. 
Lewis  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Towns,  Ms.  Pelosi. 
and  Mr.  Wise. 
H.R.  1619:  Mr.  Bruce. 
H.R.  1641:  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia. 
H.R.  1643:  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia. 
H.R.  1645:  Mr.  Nielson  of  Utah. 
H.R.  1658:  Mr.  Herger. 
H.R.  1675:  Mr.  Smith  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Shumway,  and  Mr.  Barnard. 
H.R.  1676:  Mr.  Traficant  and  Mr.  Coelho. 
H.R.  1677:  Mr.  Bereuter.  Ms.  Long.  Mr. 
Owens  of  Utah,  and  Mr.  Clement. 

H.R.  1690:  Mr.  Akaka.  Mr.  Clay,  Mr. 
Coelho.  Mr.  Edwards  of  California.  Mr. 
Hansen,  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Hoyer. 
Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Lehman  of  California. 
Mr.  McCuRDY.  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecti- 
cut. Mrs.  Patterson.  Mr.  Pepper.  Mr. 
Rahall,  Mr.  Robinson.  Mr.  Roybal,  Mr. 
Savage,  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Stokes, 
Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  Wolpe,  Mr.  Crockett,  Ms. 
Pelosi,  and  Mrs.  Morella. 

H.R.  1691:  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Carper.  Mr. 
Torricelli,  Mr.  Levine  of  California.  Mr. 
Beilenson.  and  Ms.  Pelosi. 

H.It.  1710:  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Kostmayer.  Mr.  Boucher.  Mr.  Harris.  Mr. 
Robinson.  Mr.  Henry.  Mr.  Blaz.  Mr.  Mollo- 
han.  Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr.  Costello.  Mr. 
Rowland  of  Connecticut,  and  Mr.  Thomas 
of  Georgia. 
H.R.  1782:  Mr.  Skeen  and  Mr.  Herger. 
H.R.  1861:  Mr.  Horton.  Mr.  Matsui.  Mr. 
Studds.  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Owens  of  New 
York,  Mr.  de  Lugo,  Ms.  Long,  Mr.  Feighan. 
Mr.  Oilman,  and  Mrs.  Patterson. 

H.R.  1864:  Mr.  Spratt.  Mr.  Meyers  of 
Kansas.    Mr.    Akaka,    Mr.    Quillen.    Mr. 


Fauntroy.  Mr.  Savage.  Mr.  Ackerman.  Mr 
Oilman.  Mr.  Solomon.  Mr.  Foglietta.  Mr 
Lantos,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Fas 
CELL,  Mr.  Pashayan,  Mrs.  Boggs,  Mr.  Hoch 
BRUECKNER,  Mr.  Regula,  Mr.  Feighan.  Mr 
Dwyer  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Whittaker,  Mr 
NowAK,  Mr.  Bruce.  Mr.  Atkins.  Mr.  Vento 
Mr.  Sikorski.  Mr.  Wise,  Mr.  Poshard.  Mr 
Florio,  Mr.  Hertel.  Mr.  Carper,  and  Mr 
Walgren. 
H.R.  1883:  Mr.  Bennett  and  Mr.  Marti 

NEZ. 

H.R.  1957:  Mr.  Ballenger. 

H.R.  1984:  Mr.  Brown  of  Colorado. 

H.R.  1985:  Mr.  Brown  of  Colorado. 

H.R.  2042:  Mr.  de  la  Garza,  Mr.  Glick- 

MAN,     Mr.     VOLKMER,     Mr.     HUCKABY.     Mr. 

Hatcher,  Mr.  Coleman  of  Missouri,  Mr. 
Dyson,  Mr.  Schuette,  Mr.  Sharp,  Mr.  John- 
son of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Emerson.  Mr. 
Marlenee.  Mr.  Upton,  and  Mr.  Bruce. 

H.R.  2051:  Mr.  Bilbray  and  Mr.  Wheat. 

H.R.  2055:  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana. 

H.R.  2086:  Mr.  Gallegly,  Mr.  Parris,  Mrs. 
Bentley,  Mr.  Dannemeyer.  Mr.  Lewis  of 
Georgia.  Mr.  Lipinski,  and  Mr.  Schuette. 

H.R.  2096:  Mr.  Bustamante.  Mrs.  Collins. 
Mr.  Fauntroy.  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  Towns.  Mr. 
Hayes  of  Illinois,  and  Mr.  Evans. 

H.R.  2098:  Mr.  Mollohan,  Mr.  Schiff,  Mr. 
AuCoiN,  Mr.  ScHAEFER,  Mr.  Clay,  Mr. 
Florio.  Mr.  Boehlert.  Mr.  Sawyer.  Mr. 
Marlenee.  Mr.  LaFalce.  Mr.  Jones  of  North 
Carolina,  Mr.  Jontz,  Mr.  Markey.  Mr.  Bil- 
bray. Ms.  Pelosi.  Mr.  Robinson.  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson. Mr.  Studds.  Mr.  Hatcher,  Mr.  Bal- 
lenger. Mr.  Bartlett.  Mr.  Clarke.  Mr. 
Horton,  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Hamilton.  Mr. 
Gordon.  Mr.  Evans,  Ms.  Oakar.  Mr.  Neal  of 
North  Carolina,  and  Mr.  Bryant. 

H.R.  2102:  Mr.  Frost. 

H.R.  2121:  Mr.  Wolpe,  Mr.  Herger.  Mrs. 
Collins,  Mr.  Wyden.  Mr.  Evans.  Mr.  Trax- 
ler. Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Glickman.  Mr.  Gallegly.  Mr.  Gunderson. 
Mr.  LaFalce.  Mr.  Kleczka.  Mr.  Chapman. 
Mr.  Craig.  Mr.  Bilbray.  Mr.  Ravenel.  Mr. 
Kolter,  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Bou- 
cher, Mr.  Combest.  Mr.  Richardson,  and 
Mr.  Bruce. 

H.R.  2131:  Mr.  Courier,  Mr.  Lipinski.  and 
Mrs.  Saiki. 

H.R.  2170:  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Craig.  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana,  and  Mr. 
Machtley. 

H.R.  2173:  Mr.  Watkins. 

H.R.  2184:  Mr.  Bryant,  Mr.  Kleczka,  and 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA. 

H.R.  2189:  Mr.  Traficant. 

H.R.  2190:  Mr.  Johnston  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Sikorski.  Mr.  Horton.  and  Mr.  Dicks. 

H.R.  2191:  Mr.  Engel  and  Mr.  McNulty. 

H.R.  2192:  Mr.  Falbomavaega.  Mr.  Robin- 
son. Mr.  James.  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah,  Mr. 
Kolter,  Mr.  Bustamante,  Mr.  Courter.  Mr. 
Hayes  of  Illinois,  and  Ms.  Kaptur. 

H.R.  2209:  Mr.  English.  Mr.  Hubbard,  Mr. 
Bereuter,  and  Mr.  Cooper. 

H.R.  2228:  Mr.  Gunderson,  Mr.  Towns, 
Mr.  Kastenmeier.  Mr.  Oilman.  Mr.  McNul- 
ty. Mr.  Dymally,  Mr.  Horton,  and  Mr. 
McDade. 

H.R.  2232:  Mr.  Johnson  of  South  Dakota. 

H.R.  2246:  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr.  Kolter,  Mr. 
Sensenbrenner.    Mr.    Staggers,    and    Ms. 

TC  APTTTH 

H.R.  2269:  Mr.  Schaefer  and  Mr.  Roberts. 

H.R.  2312:  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Bereuter,  Mr. 
Penny,  and  Mrs.  Roukema. 

H.R.  2318:  Mr.  Neal  of  Massachsuetts.  Mr. 
Mfume.  Mr.  FALEOBtAVAEGA.  and  Mr. 
McGrath. 

H.R.  2319:  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Frank,  Mr. 
Lewis  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey, 
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Mrs.  Byron.  Mr.  Hochbrueckner.  Mrs. 
MoRELLA.  Mr.  Espy,  and  Mr.  McGrath. 

H.R.  2331:  Mr.  Gilman.  Mr.  Hansen,  and 
Mr.  Myers  of  Indiana. 

H.R.  2353:  Mr.  Craig. 

H.R.  2366:  Mr.  Coughlin,  Mr.  Campbell  of 
California,  Mr.  Solomon,  Mr.  Ritter,  Mr. 
Weloon,  and  Mr.  Waxman. 

H.R.  2406:  Mr.  Scheder. 

H.R.  2418:  Mr.  Weber.  Mr.  Sharp,  Mr. 
Conyers,  Mr.  Armey.  Mr.  Dornan  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Rokrabacmer,  Mr.  Vander  Jagt, 
Mr.  Rowland  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Frenzel, 
Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Crane,  Mr. 
Stenholm,  Mr.  Ireland,  and  Mr.  Robinson. 

H.J.  Res.  93:  Mr.  Hughes. 

H.J.  Res.  126:  Mr.  Hehtel,  Mr.  Prank,  Mr. 
Owens  of  Utah,  Mrs.  Saiki.  Mr.  Neal  of 
North  Carolina,  Ms.  Long,  Mr.  Ravenel,  Mr. 
Fascell,  Mr.  Kostmayer,  Mr.  Machtley, 
Mr.  Dxtrbin,  Mr.  Skelton,  Mr.  Courter,  Mr. 
Gallo,  Mr.  Bateman,  Mr.  Bates,  Mr.  Aspin, 
Mr.  Berman,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma, 
Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr.  Rhodes,  Mr.  Tallon,  Mr. 
Derrick,  Mr.  Coleman  of  Texas,  Mrs. 
Meyers  of  Kansas,  Mr.  Olin,  Mr.  McOade, 
Mr.  Oilman,  and  Mr.  Moody. 

H.J.  Res.  127:  Mr.  Lantos. 

H.J.  Res.  131:  Mr.  Coelho,  Mr.  Bennett. 
Ms.  Oakar.  Mr.  McNulty,  Mr.  Tauzin,  Mr. 
Neal  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Alexander,  Mr. 
F'rank,  Mrs.  Boggs,  Mr.  Miller  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  PuRSELL,  Mr.  Gejdenson,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  California,  and  Mr.  Gilman. 

H.J.  Res.  149:  Mr.  Plippo.  Mr.  Donald  E. 
LxTKENS,  Mr.  Manton,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr. 
GUNDERSON,  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr.  Peighan,  Mr. 
Applegate,  Mr.  Denny  Smith,  Mr.  Eroreich. 
Mr.  McDade,  Ms.  Pelosi,  Mr.  Green,  Mr. 
Dorgan  of  North  Dakota.  Mr.  Donnelly, 
Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Henry,  Mr. 
KoLTER,  Mr.  LiPiNSKi,  Mr.  Martin  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Broomfield,  Mr.  Bustamante, 
Mr.  Annunzio,  Mr.  Ackerman,  Mr.  Dwyer 
of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Moakley.  Mr.  Hertel. 
Mr.  WoLP,  Mr.  Dannemeyer,  Mr.  Hughes, 
Mrs.  Collins,  Mr.  Durbin,  Mr.  Bliley,  Mr. 
Hayes  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Vander  Jagt.  Mr. 
MruME.  Mr.  Owens  of  New  York,  Mr. 
McGrath,  Mr.  Coyne.  Mrs.  Bentley.  Mrs. 
Boxer,  Ms.  Slaughter  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Courter.  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Eckart,  Mrs. 
Johnson  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Gallo,  Mr. 
Smith    of    New    Jersey,    Mr.    Porter,    Mr. 


Weber,  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  McHugh,  Mr. 
Morrison  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Campbell  of 
Colorado,  Mr.  Rinaldo,  Mr.  Bartlett,  Mr. 
Levin  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  Evans. 
Mr.  Gordon,  Mr.  Poolietta,  Mr.  Lancaster. 
Mr.  Ritter,  Mr.  Prost,  Mr.  Hoyer,  Mrs. 
Martin  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Hastert, 
Mr.  Pawell,  Mr.  Nelson  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Young  of  Florida.  Mr.  Bereuter,  Mr.  Lewis 
of  Georgia,  Mr.  Dornan  of  California,  Mr. 
Solomon,  Mr.  Hyde,  Ms.  Oakar. 

H.J.  Res.  198:  Mr.  Torres. 

H.J.  Res.  201:  Mr.  Stearns. 

H.J.  Res.  202:  Mr.  Stearns. 

H.J.  Res.  204:  Mr.  Skaggs,  Mr.  Cox,  Ms. 
Long,  and  Mrs.  Collins. 

H.J.  Res.  206:  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia,  Mr. 
Pish,  Mr.  Clement,  and  Mrs.  Meyers  of 
Kansas. 

H.J.  Res.  217:  Mr.  Costello,  Mr.  Skelton, 
Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Luken,  Mr. 
Rangel,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mrs.  Collins,  Mr.  Dym- 
ally, Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
KoLTER,  Mr.  DE  Lugo,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr. 
Crockett,  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Payne  of 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  Guarini,  and  Mr.  Paleoma- 

VAEGA. 

H.J.  Res.  245:  Mr.  Conyers  and  Mr.  La- 
Falce. 

H.J.  Res.  253:  Mr.  Lantos. 

H.J.  Res.  254:  Mr.  Sikorski. 

H.J.  Res.  276:  Mr.  Nelson  of  Florida,  Ms. 
Oakar,  Mr.  Nielson  of  Utah,  Mr.  Upton, 
Mr.  Price,  Mr.  Hayes  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Machtley,  Mr.  Gephardt,  Mr.  Gordon,  Mr. 
Frost,  and  Mr.  Lehman  of  California. 

H.  Con.  Res.  73:  Mr.  Engel,  Mr.  Weiss. 
and  Mr.  Coyne. 

H.  Con.  Res.  85:  Mr.  Penny,  Mr.  Weiss, 
Mr.  Mrazek,  Mr.  Parker,  Mr.  Williams,  Mr. 
Lewis  of  Georgia.  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr.  John- 
ston of  Florida,  and  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida. 

H.  Con.  Res.  92:  Mr.  Bustamante  and  Mr. 
Smith  of  Florida. 

H.  Con.  Res.  113:  Mr.  Roth.  Mr.  Blaz,  Mr. 
Campbell  of  California,  Mrs.  Bentley,  and 
Mr.  Bustamante. 

H.  Con.  Res.  127:  Mr.  Montgomery,  Mr. 
Porter,  Mr.  Armey,  Mr.  Sundquist,  and  Mr. 
Hutto. 

H.  Con.  Res.  134:  Mr.  Broomfield,  Mr. 
LowERY  of  California,  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr. 
Applegate,  Mr.  Gallegly.  Mr.  Gallo,  Mr. 
McCandless,    Mr.    Thomas    of    California, 


Mrs.  RouKEMA,  Mr.  Boehlert,  Mr.  Bateman, 
Mr.  Grant,  Mr.  Inhofe,  Mr.  Vander  Jagt, 
Mr.  Spence,  Mr.  Wylie,  Mrs.  Meyers  of 
Kansas,  Mr.  McCrery,  Mr.  Hefley,  Mr. 
Upton,  Mr.  Holloway,  Mr.  Shays  and  Mr. 
Dymally. 

H.  Res.  34:  Mr.  Carper. 

H.  Res.  41:  Mr.  Kildee,  Mr.  Montgomery, 
Mr.  Ortiz,  Mr.  Roybal,  and  Mr.  Spratt. 

H.  Res.  120:  Mr.  Torricelli,  Ms.  Pelosi, 
Mrs.  Saiki,  Mr.  Ravenel,  and  Mr.  Hoagland. 

H.  Res.  122:  Mr.  Shumway. 

H.  Res.  129:  Mr.  Shays,  Mr.  Clement,  and 
Mr.  Faleomavaega. 

H.  Res.  134:  Mr.  Courter. 

H.  Res.  137:  Mr.  Shuster. 

H.  Res.  144:  Mr.  Bustamante,  Mr.  Cour- 
ter, Mr.  Lancaster,  Mr.  Denny  Smith,  Mr. 
Armey,  and  Mr.  Moorhead. 

H.  Res.  158:  Mr.  Horton  and  Mr.  Manton. 


DELETION  OF  SPONSORS  FROM 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  deleted  from  public  bills  and 
resolutions  as  follows: 

H.R.  586:  Mr.  Bennett  and  Mr.  Kennedy. 

H.R.  993:  Mr.  Crockett,  Mr.  Plorio,  Mr. 
Rinaldo.  and  Mr.  Wolpe. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  peti- 
tions and  papers  were  laid  on  the 
Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

42.  By  the  Speaker:  Petition  of  The 
Center  for  International  Affairs,  Cam- 
bridge, MA,  relative  to  China;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

43.  Also,  petition  of  Dr.  Vernon  G.  Smith, 
city  of  Gary,  IN.  relative  to  drug  education 
and  treatment;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

44.  Also,  petition  of  the  city  of  Athens, 
AL;  relative  to  a  small  issue  bond  program 
for  manufacturing  facilities;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
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Clement,  and 


d  Mr.  Manton. 


SECTION  89:  WHAT  STAFF  HATH 
CREATED,  CONGRESS  SHOULD 
TAKE  AWAY 


HON.  CHUCK  DOUGLAS 

or  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  24,  1989 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
tragedies  of  the  section  89  fiasco  has  been  Its 
use  by  staff  for  a  well  paid  exit  to  unravel  the 
mess  they  created.  Section  89  reminds  me  of 
the  old  Chinese  proverb  that  success  has  a 
thousand  fathers  but  failure  Is  an  orphan.  The 
orphan  Is  well  described  in  a  brilliant  expert 
analysis  by  Attorney  Alan  Cleveland  of  my 
State  in  a  review  requested  by  me  concerning 
this  disaster  to  small  business.  I  insert  rele- 
vant excerpts  of  his  letter  In  the  Record. 
Sheehan.  I»hinney,  Bass  &  Green, 

Prof.  Ass'n, 
Manchester.  NH.  May  17.  1989. 
Re  Section  89. 

Congressman  Chuck  Douglas, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Chuck:  Section  89  is  the  most  cur- 
rent and  visible  example  of  a  staff  out  of 
control,  or,  as  some  have  more  delicately 
put  it,  "a  process  awry". 

As  you  Itnow,  Section  89  as  presently  in 
.  effect  requires  employers  who  offer  employ- 
ee benefit  plans  to  apply  complicated  rules 
to  either  prove  these  benefit  plans  are  "non- 
discriminatory", or  calculate  the  amount  of 
"discriminatory  excess  benefit"  should  any 
of  a  number  of  complex  tests  not  be  passed. 

We  also  discussed  the  fact  that  this  Sec- 
tion 89  timebomb  was  inserted  by  Congres- 
sional staff  into  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986 
without  the  benefit  of  public  testimony, 
without  any  evidence  making  a  case  for  any 
problems  or  abuses  in  the  area,  and  without 
any  assessment  of  the  extraordinary  costs, 
difficulty,  and  disincentives  to  small  busi- 
ness in  compliance.  The  implied  public 
policy  behind  Section  89  is  that  employee 
benefits  would  somehow  be  made  more 
available  to  the  workforce,  and  that  federal 
revenue  would  be  increased  by  penalties  im- 
posed on  employees  and  employers  for  non- 
compliance. 

So  what  is  happening  in  the  wake  of  this 
hidden  timebomb?  First,  health  benefits  to 
employees  are  being  cut  back,  put  on  hold, 
or  dropped  altogether.  Second,  the  tax-de- 
ductible fees  and  costs  of  Section  89  compli- 
ance being  paid  to  assorted  consultants,  law- 
yers and  accountants  in  fact  exceed  any 
extra  revenue  projected  by  this  "revenue 
enhancer.  Third,  and  most  troubling,  many 
honest,  law-abiding  employers  now  covering 
employees  with  non-discriminatory  benefits 
intend  to  disregard  Section  89  altogether  as 
unfair,  illegitimate,  and  impossible  to 
comply  with  anyway.  This  resulting  con- 
tempt for  our  laws  does  not  reflect  well  on 
the  tax  changes  made  by  Congress,  and, 
ironically,  undermines  the  equity  argument 
on  which  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986  was 
sold  to  the  American  people. 

Instead  of  more  health  benefit  coverage, 
more  federal  revenue,  and  more  compliance 


with  a  fair  and  equitable  tax  code.  Section 
89  has  effected  an  erosion  of  each.  These 
are  the  kinds  of  unintended  consequences 
we  get  when  a  democratic  legislative  process 
is  short-circuited  by  staff  rule,  which  seems 
to  attach  little  weight  to  public  laws  pubUc- 
ly  arrived  at. 

I  know  that  you.  as  one  of  the  early  spon- 
sors of  Mr.  LaPalce's  bill  to  repeal  Section 
89.  understand  these  issues.  But  there  is  an 
aspect  to  this  which  is  rarely  discussed,  let 
alone  publicly,  although  disturbing  in  the 
extreme  and  perhaps  relevant  to  Congress- 
man Prank's  scheduled  hearings  this  week 
concerning  ethics  in  government  and  con- 
flicts of  interest. 

Some  of  us  are  persuaded  that  employee 
benefits  legislation  (and  ancillary  regula- 
tion) U  drafted  in  part  by  staffers  to  be  pur- 
posely arcane  and  complex.  This  virtually 
guarantees  the  draftsmen's  entree  into  pri- 
vate consultancy  as  highly  paid  experts 
holding  the  only  keys  for  unlocking  the  en- 
igmas they  have  created.  The  more  compli- 
cated the  law  is  (hopefully  beyond  compre- 
hension) and  the  more  severe  the  penalties 
for  noncompliance,  the  more  valuable  the 
"expertise"  of  the  staffer  whose  services  are 
now  up  for  bid  to  the  private  sector.  An  ele- 
ment of  this  type  of  nest  feathering  has 
always  been  with  us  of  course,  but  never  to 
this  degree  or  on  this  scale.  Given  the  pain 
and  costs  involved.  Section  89  is  a  compel- 
ling illustration  of  what  appears  to  be  an  in- 
creasing abuse  in  the  area. 

It  is  undisputed  that  two  staffers.  Harry 
Conaway  and  Kent  Mason,  created  Section 
89  between  them.  No  bill  was  ever  filed  in 
Congress,  and  no  Congressman  will  admit  to 
having  even  suggested  the  Section  89  con- 
cept. Rather,  it  was  inserted  by  Messrs. 
Mason  and  Conaway  at  some  point  during 
the  closed  sessions  of  the  tax  writing  com- 
mittee in  the  latter  stages  of  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1986.  It  was  literally  sand- 
wiched In  with  thousands  of  pages  of  text  of 
tax  changes  as  a  packaged  deal.  Discrete 
floor  change  was  an  option  not  permitted 
our  elected  officials.  [See  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal article  of  8/29/88  "Nuking  Employee 
Benefits",  and  the  1/26/89  piece,  "Rosty's 
Albatross".  Also  see  enclosed  copies  of  an 
article  co-authored  by  Messrs.  Conaway  and 
Mason  In  the  Benefits  Law  Journal  (Spring 
1988),  and  an  Illuminating  Interview  with 
Harry  Conaway  in  that  same  issue  of  Bene- 
fits Law  Journal.] 

Of  special  interest  is  a  transcript  of  the 
U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  televised  pro- 
gram of  March  22.  1989.  which  Involved  a 
panel  discussion  of  Section  89  with  Dr. 
Lesher  of  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Representative  LaPalce,  Harry  Conaway 
and  Kent  Mason  as  participants.  You  may 
note  that  both  Mr.  Conaway  and  Mr.  Mason 
are  Introduced  as  "formerly"  staff  members. 

Mr.  Conaway  is  now  with  the  Washington 
office  of  Mercer-Meldlnger  (that  same  firm 
which  beautifully  analogized  Section  89  as 
"dropping  an  atomic  bomb  on  a  suspect  ant 
hill— and  missing  the  ant  hill").  To  add  ad- 
ditional luster  to  Its  enviable  reputation  In 
the  employee  benefits  field,  MMH  hired  Mr. 
Conaway  to  serve  in  its  Washington-based 
"government  liaison   department".   Among 


Mr.  Conaway's  duties  Is  to  consult  on  Sec- 
tion 89,  and  to  receive  early  intelligence 
from  his  erstwhile  governmental  colleagues 
of  further  developments  in  the  area. 

Mr.  Mason  is  now  with  the  Washington- 
based  law  firm  of  Caplln  &  Drysdale.  Mr. 
Mason  of  course  Is  also  touting  his  Section 
89  expertise,  as  Is  a  client  consulting  group 
marketing  a  Section  89  software  program 
(at  $5,000  a  copy),  apparently  endorsed  and 
recommended  by  'Kent  Mason  who  wrote 
Section  89  ".  [See  attached  HRCG  market- 
ing memorandum]. 

Stories  like  this  are  no  longer  rare,  and  In 
fact  are  getting  all  too  common. 

In  their  pupal  form  as  Treasury  or  com- 
mittee staff,  these  guys  wage  unrestricted 
class  warfare  against  the  so-called  "highly 
compensated  "  with  absolute  Impunity.  They 
are  virtually  Invisible— except  to  a  tiny 
cadre  knowledgeable  In  the  area.  They  are 
unassailable— being  unelected  and  beyond 
recall  even  If  Identified  by  a  victimized  citi- 
zenry. They  are  all  powerful— deferred  to  as 
"experts"  by  Congress  they  are  licensed  to 
act  In  Its  name  as  the  law  of  the  land. 

However,  once  having  created  their  per- 
sonal regulatory  ruble's  cube  In  the  name  of 
"horizontal  equity",  they  metamorphoslze 
to  consultants  and  move  on  to  the  private 
sector  to  make  a  very  satisfying  living  from 
their  late  victims.  Some  might  call  this  an 
Ingenious  form  of  parasitism. 

Prom  personal  experience,  having  lec- 
tured many  times  on  employee  benefits 
from  Portsmouth.  New  Hampshire  to 
Kansas  City.  Missouri,  to  Los  Angeles.  Cali- 
fornia. I  can  tell  you  the  real  anguish  and 
incredible  cost  already  Inflicted  by  Section 
89.  Many  have  contacted  their  Congressmen 
and  Senators  to  beg  for  its  repeal  as  a  horri- 
ble mistake. 

The  conventional  wisdom  of  the  Beltway 
however  Is  that  Is  Section  89  is  repealed. 
Treasury,  the  Joint  Committee  Staff,  and 
Mr.  Rostenkowskl  will  make  good  on  their 
voiced  threat  to  exact  extreme  retribution 
elsewhere  in  the  employee  benefits  area. 
These  guys  are  so  powerful  and  beyond  the 
reach  of  Congress,  that  those  lobbying 
against  Section  89  right  now  are  bending 
over  backwards  not  to  antagonize  this  clique 
if  it  can  possibly  be  avoided.  Even  so.  we 
know  that  they  will  have  their  way,  that  a 
penalty  will  be  exacted  In  the  employee  ben- 
efits area  (to  "pay"  for  the  alleged  revenue 
loss  of  repealing  any  part  of  Section  89)  and 
that  Congress  will  surely  vote  whatever  om- 
nibus bill  these  guys  choose  to  encapsule 
that  retribution. 

As  a  sample  of  the  transparent  attitude  of 
this  bunch,  you  might  want  to  scan  the  dis- 
cussion starting  at  page  27  of  the  enclosed 
"Code  Section  89  Simplification  (Descrip- 
tion of  H.R.  1864)",  prepared  by  the  Staff  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Taxation  April  25, 
1989,  to  explain  Mr.  Rostenkowski's  bill. 
The  party  line  of  course  is  that  there  are  no 
defects  to  Section  89— rather,  there  Is  only  a 
fuss  caused  by  what  "employers  argue".  A 
killer  argimient  put  forth  by  Staff  Is  the 
last  paragraph  of  Its  "explanation",  and  can 
be  found  at  page  36:  "Some  employers  have 
already  Incurred  significant  expense  to 
modify  their  benefits  plans  to  comply  with 


•  This  "bullet "  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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the  present  law.  They  argue  that  they 
should  not  be  disadvantaged  by  any  changes 
to  Section  89." 

This  would  be  like  NASA  arguing  against 
shuttle  re-design  because  It  had  Incurred 
significant  costs  for  the  O-rings  already  In 
stock.  This  type  of  mentality  unfortunately 
guarantees  your  Oolden  Waste  Basket  will 
always  be  full. 

Lest  these  observations  be  discounted  as 
"special  pleading"  by  a  craven  apologist  for 
greedy  business,  enclosed  are  copies  of  sub- 
mitted written  testimony  as  to  the  absurdity 
of  Section  89  from  county,  city,  college,  and 
charitable  organizations,  as  well  as  from 
professional  and  business  representatives.  It 
seems  the  only  defenders  of  section  89  are 
the  tax  staff.  Mr.  Rostenkowski  and,  of 
course,  its  co-authors,  who  Just  possibly  face 
obsolescence  upon  its  repeal. 

Treasury  Staff  may  argue  that  the  recent- 
ly issued  Section  89  proposed  regulations 
(four  months  after  the  time  Congress  impo- 
tently  mandated  the  IRS  publish  them)  will 
facilitate  compliance.  As  suggested  by  the 
enclosed  Tax  Notes  by  Eric  Raps,  "Satanic 
Verses  From  IRS",  some  things  are  just  so 
inherently  defective  as  to  be  t>eyond  fixing. 

Lastly,  although  having  no  direct  relation 
to  Section  89. 1  mentioned  Al  Lurie's  Report 
of  the  Special  Committee  for  Pension  Sim- 
plification of  the  New  York  Bar  Association 
"  'A  Process  Awry'  Federal  Pension  Laws". 
You  may  remember  Mr.  Lurie  as  IRS  Assist- 
ant Commissioner  for  Employee  Benefit 
Plans  (1975-78)  when  ERISA  was  imple- 
mented, and  an  extremely  knowledgeable 
observer  of  the  employee  benefits  area  for 
these  last  25  years.  When  the  New  York  Bar 
stands  up  to  complain  of  legalistic  mumbo- 
Jiunbo  and  grid  lock,  you  know  how  badly 
employee  benefits  law  has  deteriorated. 

Again,  for  reasons  having  little  to  do  with 
public  policy  or  Congress'  informed  legisla- 
tive intent,  but  everything  to  do  with  staff's 
own  career  agenda  and  their  ideologicsil  in- 
tentions for  an  undebated  retransformation 
of  American  society,  the  process  is  more 
than  a  little  "awry":  Employee  benefits  leg- 
islation has  become  a  personal  and  ideologi- 
cal transfer  ticket  passed  from  staff  to  staff 
at  incalculable  present  and  future  cost  to 
the  American  public. 

The  unique  position  now  occupied  by 
Staff  in  the  employee  benefits  and  tax  writ- 
ing area  seems  to  confer  to  them  extraordi- 
nary power,  yet  no  accountable  or  institu- 
tional legislative  right.  In  a  constitutional 
form  of  government,  one  having  separate 
powers,  that  right  is  exclusive  to  the  Con- 
gress. Here,  it  appears  Treasury,  as  the  ex- 
ecutive branch,  is  now  writing  the  laws,  and 
Congress,  the  legislature,  is  merely  imple- 
menting (rather  rubber-stamping)  them. 

If  you  think  this  an  absurd  assertion,  read 
again  Congressman  LaFalce  at  page  6  of  the 
Chamber  transcript  enclosed:  "I  know  of  no 
one  who  was  aware  of  it.  I  have  not  talked 
to  any  member  of  Congress  who  says  he  un- 
derstood what  Section  89  was  all  about,  or 
even  that  there  was  a  Section  89.  When  a 
tax  code  is  so  large,  an  awful  lot  of  things 
can  get  in  that  you're  totally  unaware  of.  I 
have  met  no  member  of  Congress  who  says, 
yes,  we  really  understood  what  Section  89 
was  all  about." 

And  this  from  a  seven-term  Congressman, 
receiving  nearly  73%  of  the  vote  in  the  last 
election.  If  the  undersigned  were  to  admit 
to  such  a  thing  after  recommending  a  cli- 
ent's execution  of  a  legal  contract,  I  would 
be  sued  for  malpractice— and  deservedly  so. 

We  all  sincerely  hope  Congress  will  be 
awakened  by  the  Section  89  fiasco  to  resume 
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its  legislative  responsibilities  in  this  area, 
and  limit  the  executive  branch  to  the  dis- 
charge of  its  regulatory  responsibilities.  We 
also  think  this  highly  unlikely  until  Con- 
gress first  regains  control  over  its  committee 
staff  as  the  helpmates,  and  not  the  archi- 
tects and  masters,  of  the  legislative  process. 
Very  truly. 

Alan  P.  CLEVtiMm. 


May  24,  1989 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  MER- 
CHANT MARINE  AND  DEFENSE 
ACT  OF  1989 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNEH 

or  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  24,  1989 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  Chairman 
Walter  Jones,  (Dongresswoman  Bentley, 
and  I  are  t(xiay  intrcxiucing  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Defense  Act  of  1989. 

In  1984  Chairman  Jones,  Congresswoman 
Bentley.  and  I  and  others  had  the  idea  of 
getting  together  a  commission  to  stucjy  the 
problems  of  the  maritime  industrial  base.  That 
Commission,  the  (Commission  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Defense,  was  enacted  and  abty 
went  about  its  business  of  studying  the  mari- 
time industrial  base  of  our  country,  with  an 
eye  on  the  military  aspects  of  sealift  of  com- 
modities during  time  of  war. 

The  Commission  came  out  with  four  reports. 
In  its  first  report,  the  Commission  concluded 
there  is  a  "clear  and  growing  danger  to  the 
Nation's  security  in  the  deteriorating  condition 
of  America's  maritime  industries."  (Commission 
Chairman  Jeremiah  Denton  said  in  his  January 
29  letter  accompanying  the  fourth  report: 

Both  our  strategic  sealift  capability  and 
our  shipyard  mobilization  base  today  fall 
significantly  short  of  defense  requirements, 
and  we  fear  that  without  decisive  action  the 
situation  will  worsen  substantially  by  the 
year  2000. 

I  want  to  thank  the  (Commission  for  its  worl<. 
(Xir  goal  here  is  to  follow  the  Commission's 
intent  that  we  consider  its  recommendations 
as  a  package,  instead  of  piecemeal,  as  some 
have  suggested  we  do.  This  is  a  package;  ev- 
eryone won't  agree  to  all  parts  of  it.  but  it's  a 
compromise,  worked  out  among  the  various 
(Commissioners  after  months  of  hearings  and 
studies. 

We  all  remember  when  the  Social  Security 
system  was  In  deep  trouble;  we  established  a 
commission.  Some  controversial  parts  were  in 
the  final  legislative  package,  but  everyone  got 
on  board  to  save  Social  Security.  I  hope  ev- 
eryone will  get  onto  this  bill  to  revive  our  dying 
maritime  industrial  base — so  important  to  our 
national  defense. 

Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  Chairman  Cr(}we  re- 
cently told  (Congress  that  our  nf>ost  pressing 
problem  now  is  the  lack  of  adequate  sealift 
capability.  The  (Commission  supplied  the  know 
how  and  momentum  to  do  something  about 
this;  It's  up  to  us  to  have  the  political  will. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  for  the  Record  a 
(x>py  of  the  synopsis  of  the  bill.  I  will  not  put 
the  wfiole  bill  in  the  Record,  as  it  Is  some  75 
pages  long.  Twenty-two  other  Members  have 
joined  us  in  sponsoring  this  legislation.  I  urge 
my  other  colleagues  to  join  on  as  well. 


Synopsis 
Merchant   Marine    and   Defense    Act   of 
1989. 

TITLX  I.  GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Finds  that  the  necessary  maritime  re- 
sources, including  a  healthy  merchant 
marine  and  a  broad-based  shipbuilding  and 
ship  repair  capability,  must  be  developed 
and  maintained  to  meet  defense  and  nation- 
al economic  support  requirements. 

TITLE  II.  OPERATING  DIPFERENTIAL  SUBSIDY 
REFORM 

Provides  reform  of  the  Operating  Differ- 
ential Subsidy  (ODS)  Program  to  ensure  a 
more  flexible  and  competitive  United  States 
flag  merchant  marine  able  to  make  a  major 
contribution  to  the  strategic  sealift  capabili- 
ties of  the  United  States.  ODS  reform  would 
apply  primarily  to  liner  operators,  and 
reform  would  therefore  have  little  or  no 
direct  effect  on  operators  of  tankers  and  dry 
bulk  ships. 

Provides  immediate  ODS  eligibility,  sub- 
ject to  other  provisions  of  the  law,  for  exist- 
ing foreign-built  ships  registered  in  the 
United  States  and  would  also  provide  a  one 
year  period  when  existing  operators  could 
apply  for  ODS. 

The  program  would  also  allow  existing  op- 
erators to  modernize  and  expand  their  fleets 
by  acquiring  or  building  ships  abroad  during 
a  limited  initial  period;  the  vessels  would  be 
immediately  qualified  for  ODS  and  for  the 
carriage  of  government-preference  cargoes. 
The  intent  is  to  allow  the  immediate  and 
rapid  modernization  of  the  conunercial  fleet 
at  prices  that  allow  operators  to  replace  out- 
moded ships  with  modem  ships. 

After  the  initial  period,  ODS  eligibility  for 
foreign-built  ships  would  be  linked  one-for- 
one  to  the  number  of  oceangoing  merchant 
vessels  built  in  United  States  shipyards, 
with  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  gtiven 
the  authority  to  allocate  the  right  to  build 
an  ODS-eligible  ship  abroad  as  to  make  the 
maximum  contribution  to  strategic  sealift 
capability  and  the  health  of  the  commercljU 
fleet. 

TITLE  III.  PROCURE  AND  CHARTER  PROGRAM 

Establishes  a  "Procure  and  Charter  and 
Shipyard  Improvement  Revolving  Fund" 
for  the  design  and  construction  of  modem, 
commercially  viable  yet  militarily-useful, 
dry  and  liquid  cargo  vessels  in  United  States 
shipyards.  Vessels  built  would  be  available 
for  charter  to  commercial  operators,  for 
sale,  or  for  charter  to  the  Navy. 

The  purposes  of  the  program  are  to  sus- 
tain and  improve  the  commercial  shipbuild- 
ing and  supplier  industry  base  in  the  United 
States:  build  the  most  modem  possible  shi|}s 
suitable  for  economical  operation  in  com- 
petitive commercial  service;  build  ships  that 
respond  directly  to  the  most  critical  short- 
falls in  strategic  sealift;  and  make  ships 
available  to  operators  at  rates  that  allow 
profitable  competitive  operation  in  world 
markets. 

TITLE  IV.  SIMPLIFICATION  OF  PROCEDURE  FOR 
LONG-TERM  MILITARY  LEASES 

Allows  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
obtain  the  use  of  new  cargo  ships  through  a 
"buUd  and  charter"  mechanism  in  which 
ship  construction  is  financed  by  private 
money.  The  provisions  would  simplify  the 
process  of  getting  waivers  to  statutory  limits 
on  charter  length,  but  would  still  allow  the 
Congress  to  approve  long-term  commit- 
ments. 
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TITLE  V.  VESSEL  PROTOTYPE  DESIGN  AND 
CONSTRUCTION  PROGRAM 

Establishes  a  program  to  develop  and  dis- 
seminate mlUUry  seallft  mobilization  ship 
designs  optimized  purely  for  military  utility 
and  speed  of  construction  during  war  or  na- 
tional emergency.  One  ship  of  each  type 
would  be  built  to  validate  and  optimize  the 
design  and  construction  plans. 

TITLE  VI.  FEDERAL  SHIP  MORTGAGE  INSURANCE 

Limits  the  applicability  of  the  Title  XI 
loan  guarantee  program  to  ocean  going 
ships  and  gives  priority  to  militarily  useful 
vessels. 

TITLE  VII.  TAX  INCENTIVES  POR  MODERNIZATION 
OF  U.S.  SHIPYARDS 

Extends  the  scope  of  the  Capital  Con- 
struction Fund  program  to  Include  general 
ship  repairs  more  than  $1,000,000,  and 
allows  qualified  shipyards  to  establish  Cap- 
ital Construction  Funds  to  be  used  for  mod- 
ernization, improvement,  and  repair  of  their 
facilities. 

Restores  the  Investment  tax  credit  for 
ship  owners  and  shipyards  to  the  levels  in 
effect  before  enactment  of  the  Tax.  Reform 
Act  of  1986.  Because  current  law  adversely 
affects  capital  acquisition.  United  States 
flag  ship  operators  are  at  a  disadvantage  to 
the  foreign  shipping  companies  against 
whom  they  compete,  thus  making  it  diffi- 
cult for  United  States  private  shipyards  to 
invest  in  new  plants  and  equipment. 

TITLE  VIII.  TARIFF  AND  TRADE  REFORM  FOR 
VESSEL  CONSTRUCTION  AND  OPERATIONS 

Strengthens  the  ad  valorem  ship  repair 
provisions  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  to 
enable  the  tariff  to  function,  as  originally 
intended,  to  preserve  the  ship-repair  capa- 
bility of  the  United  States  for  national  secu- 
rity purposes. 

The  Intent  is  to  limit  foreign  conversions 
or  rebuilding  (Including  conversions  of 
United  States  built  vessels  for  the  domestic 
trade  such  as  conversion  of  a  container  ship 
to  a  fish-processing  vessel,  installation  on  a 
United  States  built  hull  of  hotel  faculties 
for  cruise  ships,  or  conversion  of  oil  drilling 
work  boats  to  other  purposes),  to  limit  the 
ability  of  operators  to  conduct  routine  in- 
spections and  non-emergency  repair  work  in 
foreign  shipyards,  and  to  promote  the  use  of 
United  States  shipyard  and  ship  repair  fa- 
cilities and  services. 

In  part  to  offset  the  tightening  of  the  law, 
this  title  also  provides  for  a  waiver  of  the 
duty  if  the  ship  owner  spends  an  amount  at 
least  equal  to  the  duty  in  a  United  States 
shipyard  within  five  years.  This  title  also 
provides  that  revenues  from  the  ad  valorem 
tariff  would  be  placed  In  the  "Procure  and 
Charter  and  Shipyard  Improvement  Revolv- 
ing Fund"  that  would  be  established  under 
Title  III. 

TITLE  IX.  EXPANSION  OF  CARGO  RESERVED  FOR 
U.S.  VESSELS 

Amends  existing  law  to  increase  to  100 
percent  the  percentage  of  currently-re- 
served categories  of  government  owned  or 
government-impelled  cargo  that  must  be 
carried  in  United  States  flag  ships. 

Also  restricts  the  granting  of  waivers  for 
the  carrying  of  Public  Resolution  17  cargoes 
only  to  ships  of  recipient  nations;  requires 
100  percent  reservation  of  government- 
owned  cement  smd  clinker  cargo,  outbound 
United  States  mall,  and  United  States  car- 
goes generated  because  of  foreign  aid  cash 
transfer  programs;  and  amends  other  provi- 
sions of  law  to  require  that  goods  bought  in 
the  United  States  with  cash  transfer  aid 
programs  be  carried  on  United  States  flag 
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ships.  The  Intent  is  to  require  that  cargoes 
owned  by  the  United  States  government  or 
bought  with  United  States  Government 
funds  travel  entirely  on  United  States  flag 
ships. 

Would  not  affect  agricultural  cargoes  ex- 
empted from  cargo  preference  requirements 
by  the  Food  Security  Act  of  1985. 

TITLE  X.  INCREASING  DEFENSE  READINESS  OF 
U.S.  MERCHANT  MARINE 

Provides  ship  operators  in  the  "Jones  Act" 
trade  with  incentives  to  Improve  the  quality 
and  the  military  utility  of  their  ships.  Di- 
rects the  Secretaries  of  Transportation  and 
Defense  to  take  certain  measures  to  ensure, 
to  the  maximum  extent  possible,  the  mili- 
tary utility  of  new  "Jones  Act"  ships,  and 
provides  for  reimbursement  for  the  installa- 
tion and  operating  costs  of  national  defense 
features. 

States  the  sense  of  Congress  that  rates 
paid  for  the  carriage  of  Department  of  De- 
fense cargo  should  be  fully  compensatory 
and  that  the  nation's  strategic  seallft  needs 
should  be  considered  when  contract  awards 
for  ocean  transportation  are  made.  Prevents 
the  use  of  foreign  built  or  reflagged  vessels 
In  the  carriage  of  Department  of  Defense 
cargo,  including  Navy  and  Air  Force  Ex- 
change Service  (AAFES)  cargo,  except  as 
specifically  allowed  by  law. 

Establishes  and  defines  a  "National  Marl- 
time  Industries  Research  and  Development 
Program"  with  shared  funding  by  govern- 
ment and  industry.  The  intent  is  to  increase 
maritime  research  and  development  done  In 
the  United  States,  with  the  federal  govern- 
ment taking  the  lead  role. 

TITLE  XI.  MARITIME  LABOR  REFORM 

Allows  greater  flexibility  in  the  use  of 
merchant  vessel  personnel  by  permitting 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  create 
and  keep  current,  through  the  regulatory 
process,  licensed  and  unlicensed  ratings 
with  accompanying  qualifications  and  expe- 
rience; to  proscribe  qualifications  and  stand- 
ards, based  on  safety,  navigational,  engi- 
neering, and  maintenance  requirements, 
under  which  Intermixing  of  deck  and  engine 
department  duties  would  be  permitted;  and 
to  remove  the  statutory  proscriptions  and 
prohibitions  on  maiming  standards,  require- 
ments, and  watches  to  provide  flexibility  to 
address  operational  requirements  based  on 
current  safety,  navigational,  engineering, 
and  maintenance  needs. 

Requires  a  study  and  report  on  measures 
to  equalize  allowable  compensation  provided 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Longshoremen's 
and  Harbor  Workers'  Compensation  Act 
with  that  provided  by  comparable  industrial 
workmen's  compensations  programs. 

XII.  MISCELLANEOUS 

Requires  the  proper  Executive  Branch  de- 
partments and  agencies  to  submit  an  annual 
report  to  the  Congress  on  unfair  foreign 
trade  practices  that  affect  the  United  States 
maritime  industries,  on  efforts  to  end  or 
counter  those  practices,  and  on  efforts  to 
promote  the  United  States  maritime  Indus- 
tries. The  Intent  is  to  require  a  coordinated 
evaluation  and  assessment  instead  of  a 
series  of  Independent  reports  submitted  In- 
dividually by  different  federal  agencies. 

Requires  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
report  annually  to  the  Congress  on  key 
issues  and  actions  under  Department  of  De- 
fense cognizance  that  directly  affect  strate- 
gic mobility  requirements  and  capabilities. 

Requires  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
to  report  annually  to  the  Congress  on  key 
issues  and  actions  under  Department  of 
Transportation    cognizance    that    directly 
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affect  strategic  mobility  requirements  and 
capabilities. 

Requires  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
to  submit  recommendations  for  conforming 
amendments  to  the  Congress  not  later  than 
90  days  after  enactment  of  this  Act. 


O'HARE  EXCELLENCE 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  24,  1989 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  for  the 
Record  a  copy  of  a  letter  I  received  from  my 
constituent,  Mr.  Bruce  Blietz,  a  general  avia- 
tion pilot  who  has  extensive  experience  flying 
in  the  Chicago  area. 

As  a  frequent  flyer  from  the  Chicago  area,  I 
am  well  aware  of  the  many  air  traffic  incidents 
that  have  plagued  O'Hare  Airport  durir>g  the 
last  decade,  and  that  have  been  a  constant 
concern  to  those  of  us  who  fly  in  and  out  of 
that  airport  on  a  regular  basis. 

I  am  also  aware  of  the  tremendous  stress 
under  which  the  O'Hare  air  traffic  controllers 
have  been  working.  Controllers  at  O'Hare 
have  been  working  10-  and  12-hour  days,  6 
days  a  week  for  months,  some  even  years. 

I  have  always  been  impressed  with  the  high 
level  of  professionalism  and  dedication  dem- 
onstrated by  the  O'Hare  ATC  staff.  But  the 
letter  I  received  and  submit  is  a  better  testa- 
ment than  any  I  could  make: 

The  Blietz  Organization,  Inc.. 

EvanstoTi,  IL,  March  31,  1989. 
Mr.  Michael  J.  Nowicki, 
GADO  Office  Manager,  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration, Flight  Standards  District 
Office  No.  3,  DuPage  County  Airport. 
West  Chicago,  IL 
A  couple  of  Sundays  ago,  Mr.  Nowicki 
on  the  12th  of  March,  my  wife  and  I  were 
on  a  flight  returning  from  an  extended  trip 
through  Mexico.  It  was  quite  late  in  the 
day— Just  after  6:00  p.m.  local  time— and  we 
were  on  an  inbound  IFR  flight  to  Waukegan 
(UGN).  Shortly  before,  we  had  been  turned 
over  to  Chicago  approach  on  120.55.  Frank- 
ly, we  were  most  happy  to  be  on  an  instru- 
ment flight  plan,  as  the  weather  was 
"pretty  scuzzy ".  I  was  flying  and  my  wife 
was  handling  the  radio  work— as  she  also  Is 
an  Instrument  rated  pilot  and  an  Accident 
Prevention  Counselor  under  Theo  L. 
Moore's  group.  Since  the  flight.  I  have 
tracked  down  the  controller's  name,  and  I 
understand  It  was  John  Carr. 

My  purpose  in  writing  is  to  comment  to 
you  alx)ut  the  outstanding  job  that  John 
Carr  did  in  a  very  difficult  circumstance. 
Beside  controlling  us,  I  would  say  that  he 
was  probably  handling  at  least  6  to  8  other 
commercial  and  private  aircraft  at  the  same 
time.  My  wife  and  I  Just  happened  to  be  in 
the  right  place  at  the  right  time. 

Carr  had  a  Mooney  4182H,  which  was  lost 
in  the  IMC  conditions  that  were  existing  at 
the  time  and,  in  addition,  82H  was  having 
difficulty  with  it's  radio  equipment.  John 
Carr  contacted  us  to  see  If  we  could  get  In 
touch  with  82H— which  we  were  successful 
in  doing.  He  asked  if  we  would  check  out  the 
amount  of  fuel  that  the  lost  Mooney  had. 
and  he  also  Inquired  as  to  our  fuel  position. 
Since  we  had  more  than  adequate  fuel  avail- 
able, he  asked  us  if  we  could  'hang  around" 
to  relay  to  82H  while  he  tried  to  work  him 
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into  PalwBukee  Airport  (PWK).  This  epi- 
sode went  on  for  about  40  minutes— I  would 
guess— all  the  while  John  Carr  was  doing 
the  most  professional  Job  of  controlling  the 
many  other  aircraft  that  he  had  on  his 
scope  at  the  time,  as  well  as  finally  locating 
the  lost  Mooney,  and  he  certainly  did  a 
more  than  professional  Job  with  the  other 
aircraft  while  doing  a  masterful  Job  of 
bringing  the  Mooney  out  of  the  difficult  cir- 
cumstance he  was  in  with  great  sensitivity 
to  the  obvious  concerns  that  the  Mooney 
pilot  must  have  had.  He  eventually  got  him 
to  Palwaukee  successfully  and  then  vectored 
us  for  an  instrument  approach  into  Wauke- 
gan. 

The  next  day  I  received  a  most  delightful 
phone  call  from  Dick  McNeill,  the  area 
manager  for  O'Hare  approach,  thanking  us 
for  the  help  in  bringing  the  Mooney  suc- 
cessfully to  PWK.  He  also  gave  us  a  little 
further  background  on  the  problems  the 
Mooney  was  having  in  determining  it's  loca- 
tion prior  to  the  time  that  my  wife  and  I 
became  involved.  I.e.  the  Mooney  apparently 
thought  he  was  somewhere  Northwest  of 
PaLwaukee  and  turned  out  to  be  20-some 
miles  Southeast  of  Midway.  If  it  hadn't 
been  for  John  Carr's  skill  in  handling  the 
situation— as  well  as  continuing  to  execute 
his  normal  control  functions  with  the  other 
aircraft— there  could  have  been  a  major  dis- 
aster. 

Mr.  Nowicki,  I  read  most  of  the  aviation 
publications  as  well  as  newspapers  in  the 
Chicago  area,  and  frequently  see  shots 
being  taken  at  the  FAA,  and  particularly 
"the  unsafe  circumstance"  in  the  controller 
situation  in  the  Chicago  metropolitan  area. 
Frankly.  I  don't  think  the  general  public  re- 
alizes what  a  tremendous  erroup  of  people 
are  in  the  controller  positions,  but  I  can  tell 
you  from  one  personal  experience  with 
John  Carr— he  is  one  heck  of  a  guy  and  to- 
tally skilled  in  his  abilities  and  execution  of 
his  responsibilities.  I  hope  that  you  will 
make  it  known  to  the  people  in  your  organi- 
zation that  at  least  two  pilots— my  wife  and 
I.  and  I  know  there  are  many  more— are 
more  than  appreciative  of  the  quality  of 
professional  service  which  we  received  from 
the  Chicago  controllers. 

I  get  thoroughly  ticked  off  at  times  when 
I  see  some  of  the  shots  taken  at  the  fine 
ATC  system  which  we  have,  and  I  think  it's 
about  time  that  some  of  our  elected  officials 
be  made  aware  of  the  personal  efforts  of 
those  people  in  your  team  who  perform 
under  very  difficult  circumstances  in  such  a 
positive  and  routine  basis.  For  that  reason.  I 
am  forwarding  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  the. 
gentleman  you  see  listed  below. 

I  am  directing  this  letter  to  you  as.  I  hope, 
the  correct  person,  but  if  I  have  not  gotten 
it  to  the  right  person,  I  would  very  much 
appreciate  it  if  you  could  forward  it  along  to 
whomever  in  the  FAA  office  has  the  super- 
vision responsibility  for  the  Chicago  Ap- 
proach Control  controllers. 

Again,  congratulations  on  having  such  a 
skilled  man  as  John  Carr  in  your  organiza- 
tion. 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  MR.  JAMES  B. 
LINCHAN 


May  £4,  1989 

to  the  production  and  trafficking  of  illegal 
drugs  anywhere  and  everywhere  in  the  world. 


HON.  RONALD  K.  MACHTLEY 

OP  RHODE  ISLAND 
IN  THE  H017SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  24,  1989 

Mr.  MACHTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  dis- 
tinct pleasure  today  to  honor  James  B.  Lin- 
chan,  of  Bristol.  Rl.  Mr.  Linchan  has  served 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island  with  distinguished  courage  and 
integrity. 

A  veteran  on  World  War  I,  Mr.  Linchan 
served  in  the  French  theater.  After  attending 
Boston  College  as  an  undergraduate  and  law 
student,  he  was  appointed  to  his  judgeship 
following  World  War  II.  Mr.  Linchan  dedicated 
over  30  years  to  the  t)ench,  serving  through 
some  of  the  most  difficult  times  on  the  judicial 
circuit. 

Today.  Mr.  Linchan  has  12  grandchildren 
and  13  great  grandchildren.  I  would  like  to 
wish  him  a  happy  95th  birthday  this  Saturday, 
May  27,  and  send  him  our  gratitude  and  best 
wishes  for  many  more. 


TRIBUTE  TO  NARCOTICS  CON- 
TROL PERSONNEL  KILLED  IN 
PERU 


Sincerely, 


UMI 


Bruce  S.  Burrz, 
Chairman  and  CEO. 


HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  SMITH 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  24,  1989 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Sat- 
urday an  unarmed  State  Department  aircraft 
used  in  our  Narcotics  Control  Program 
crashed  in  Peru,  killing  its  passengers.  The 
plane  was  flying  from  Tingo  Maria  in  the  coca- 
growing  Upper  Huallaga  Valley  to  Lima. 

Aboard  the  plane  were  Americans  DEA 
agent  Rick  Finley,  U.S.  Embassy  security  offi- 
cer Clyde  Bayless,  helicopter  pilots  Billy 
McDonald  and  Dennis  Eisler.  helicopter  me- 
chanic John  Van  Zandt,  and  aircraft  pilot  John 
Knapp.  Among  the  three  Peruvians  killed  were 
Hugo  Samanez,  the  head  of  Peru's  coca 
eradication,  the  aircraft's  copilot  Mario  Matal- 
lana,  and  Raoul  Quintana,  the  young  son  of 
the  police  commander  in  Tir>go  Maria. 

I  want  to  express  my  deepest  sympathies  to 
the  families  of  those  who  died.  Nothing  can 
ease  the  pain  they  feel. 

Too  often  Americans  who  serve  in  danger- 
ous posts  abroad  and  their  families  may  feel 
that  they  are  forgotten  and  their  sacrifices  un- 
appreciated. But,  I  am  one  Member  of  Con- 
gress who  recognizes  the  importance  of  their 
efforts  in  our  International  (Narcotics  Control 
Program.  Fewer  jobs  are  more  difficult,  more 
frustrating,  and  less  appreciated  than  theirs, 
but  none  are  more  important. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  fatalities  are  the  first  sig- 
nificant American  casualties  in  the  Andean 
drug  war.  These  Americans  gave  their  lives  in 
the  defense  of  the  rest  of  us.  We  must  not 
forget  them  or  their  sacrifice. 

The  most  fitting  tribute  to  them  would  be  a 
renewed  commitment  on  the  part  of  all  Ameri- 
cans to  do  everything  possible  to  put  an  end 


A  SHINING  EXAMPLE  OF  INDIAN 
ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 


HON.  BILL  RICHARDSON 

OF  NEW  MEXICO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  24,  1989 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
commend  one  of  my  constituents,  Ron  Soli- 
mon,  who  was  recently  named  by  the  Small 
Business  Administration  as  New  Mexico's 
Small  Business  Person  of  the  Year.  Mr.  Soli- 
mon,  president  and  general  manager  of 
Laguna  Industries  Inc.,  is  the  first  native  Amer- 
ican to  receive  the  award  in  New  Mexico.  He 
and  the  Pueblo  of  Laguna  have  set  a  shining 
example  of  successful  economic  development 
on  Indian  lands. 

The  following  article  describes  Mr.  Soli- 
mon's  work  with  Laguna  Industries  and  dem- 
onstrates that  business  can  thrive  on  Indian 
lands  to  the  benefit  of  the  Indian  people  and 
our  Nation  as  a  whole. 

The  article  follows: 

[Prom  the  Albuquerque  Journal,  May  8, 
1989] 

Lacuna  Man  Wins  Top  SBA  State  Award 
(By  Paul  Logan) 

Ron  Solimon  brought  his  brown  camper- 
bus  to  a  stop  on  the  narrow,  dusty  street 
next  to  a  familiar  adobe.  His  grandparents, 
Stella  and  former  pueblo  governor  James 
Solimon,  once  lived  in  Paguate,  the  Laguna 
Reservation's  northernmost  village. 

His  maternal  grandparents.  Jim  and  Marie 
Poncho,  lived  on  the  other  side  of  a  nearby 
ridge,  in  the  village  of  Encinal. 

"My  grandparents  didn't  believe  anyone 
should  sit  on  their  hands.  "Solimon  said 
during  a  recent  visit  to  the  area  where  he 
lived  as  a  boy.  "They  taught  me  the  spirit  of 
entrepreneurship." 

Solimon  continues  to  follow  their  teach- 
ings as  president  and  general  manager  of 
Laguna  Industries  Inc.  in  Mesita,  about  40 
miles  west  of  Albuquerque.  LII,  a  manufac- 
turer of  both  sheet  metal  and  electrical  as- 
semblies, reached  $18  million  in  sales  in 
1988— the  highest  sales  mark  in  its  three- 
year  history. 

The  U.S.  Small  Business  Administration's 
district  advisory  council  recognized  Soli- 
mon's  achievements  by  naming  him  New 
Mexico's  Small  Business  Person  of  the  Year. 

Solimon  is  the  first  Native  American  to  re- 
ceive the  state's  outstanding  entrepreneur 
award  and  is  believed  to  be  only  the  second 
Indian  nationwide  to  be  selected  in  the  25- 
year  history  of  the  award,  according  to  the 
SBA. 

He  and  51  other  state.  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  Puerto  Rico/Virgin  Islands  winners 
will  be  honored  in  Washington,  D.C.,  this 
week.  A  national  business  person  of  the  year 
will  be  chosen  from  this  group  during  Small 
Business  Week,  which  opened  Sunday. 

Solimon  called  the  award  a  tribute  to  the 
Pueblo  of  Laguna's  successful  economic  de- 
velopment efforts.  But,  he  said,  this  award 
must  be  shared  in  spirit  with  his  ancestors. 

"It's  as  if  I  am  representing  all  these 
people  who  have  gone  before  me."  Solimon 
said.  "And  so  I  will  take  great  pride  in  being 
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their   representative   here   in   the   modem 
world  of  business." 

The  leader  of  Laguna  Industries  is  a  man 
in  motion.  During  one  recent  three-day  busi- 
ness trip.  Solimon  was  deep  in  the  Colorado 
Rockies  one  day.  on  the  island  of  Manhat- 
tan the  next  and  finally  in  New  Jersey  talk- 
ing government  contracts  at  Port  Mon- 
mouth. Nearly  every  week  of  the  year.  Soli- 
mon spends  time  on  an  airplane  for  his  com- 
pany, the  reservation's  largest  employer. 

When  he's  not  flying.  Solimon  commutes 
to  work.  He  and  his  wife.  Elaine,  and  their 
children,  Kristin,  11.  and  Justin.  8.  live  in 
Albuquerque. 

Solimon  can  speak  the  bureaucratic  lan- 
guage of  government  contractors  with  the 
best  of  them.  But  he's  also  showing  signs  of 
his  fast-paced  life— growing  swatches  of 
gray  hair. 
"I'm  38."  said  Solimon,  "going  on  98." 
When  he  took  over  the  LIl  reins  in  1985. 
Solimon  brought  along  a  business  degree 
from  New  Mexico  State  University,  a  law 
degree  from  the  University  of  New  Mexico 
and  a  strong  commitment  to  help  the 
pueblo."  he  said.  The  tribe  had  sponsored 
Solimon  throughout  his  undergraduate 
work,  and  he  had  promised  to  work  for  his 
people  as  a  payback. 

And  the  reservation  was  in  need  of  help  in 
the  1980s.  UntU  1982.  the  tribe  had  received 
royalties  as  well  as  jobs  from  an  outside 
company's  uranium  mining  operations  near 
the  village  of  Paguate  for  many  years.  Then 
Atlantic  Richfield  Co..  the  leaseholder, 
closed  the  Jackpile  Mine  because  the 
demand  for  uranium  had  dropped.  Pive 
hundred  jobs  were  lost,  raising  unemploy- 
ment on  the  reservation  to  about  76  per- 
cent, according  to  Solimon. 

Some  tribes  believe  their  land  is  too 
sacred  to  be  disrupted.  They  didn't  agree 
with  the  Lagunas'  decision  to  allow  about 
7.500  of  the  pueblo's  525,000  acres  to 
become  the  world's  largest  uranium  mine, 
Solimon  said. 

"We  consider  our  land  sacred,  too."  he 
said,  'but  we've  also  been  given  a  gift  of 
mineral  wealth,  which  can  provide  for  our 
people." 

After  the  closing,  the  tribe  considered 
such  businesses  as  a  dog  track,  bingo  parlor, 
and  manufacture  of  farm  tools,  solar  hot 
water  systems,  and  vertical  access  wind  tur- 
bines, but  rejected  all  those  ideas.  The  La- 
gunas also  entertained  the  idea  of  becoming 
a  depot  for  overhauling  military  equipment, 
but  the  Pentagon  was  not  interested,  Soli- 
mon said. 

'When  we  first  contacted  Albuquerque's 
commercial  lending  institutions,  the  three 
or  four  we  met  with  wouldn't  give  us  the 
time  of  day,"  he  said. 

So  the  Pueblo  of  Laguna  helped  give  birth 
to  Laguna  Industries  with  a  $127,000  no-in- 
terest loan  in  1984  and  followed  that  with  a 
$1.5  million  line  of  credit  in  1985.  said  Soli- 
mon. who  began  running  LII  in  1985.  Most 
of  the  funding  came  from  uranium  mining 
royalties,  he  said. 

But  becoming  one  of  the  few  Indian- 
owned  and  operated  companies  to  do  gov- 
ernment contract  work  was  a  slow  process. 
Solimon  said.  LII  received  assistance  from 
Indian  agencies,  state  and  federal  agencies, 
private  industry.  New  Mexico's  congression- 
al delegation  and  the  leadership  of  the  gov- 
ernors and  tribal  counsel  during  the  1980s, 
he  said. 

"Sometimes  tribal  politics  Interferes  with 
the  establishment  of  successful  economic 
development  enterprises  on  Indian  reserva- 
tions." Solimon  said.  "However,  the  Pueblo 
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of  Laguna  tribal  leadership  was  able  to  set 
aside  politics  in  order  to  meet  the  employ- 
ment needs  of  its  people." 

Late  in  1985.  LII  received  its  first  major 
contract— outfitting  the  Army's  olive  drab 
transportable  communications  shelters  for 
electronic  equipment  Installed  by  Raytheon 
Service  Co.  The  shelters  are  used  In  the 
field  by  the  military. 

During  Its  first  full  year  of  operation,  the 
company  did  $3  million  In  sales. 

This  year  LII  hapes  to  at  least  reach  $18 
million  in  sales,  performed  over  the  next 
two  years.  So  far.  LII  has  completed  253  of 
the  shelters,  about  the  size  of  a  small 
garage. 

The  company,  which  started  with  three 
employees  In  1984.  now  has  240  workers 
with  tribal  members  filing  about  90  percent 
of  the  positions.  Several  Laguna  college 
graduates  now  hold  management  positions 
that  non-pueblo  members  held  when  LII 
opened.  Including  Elaine  Hunt,  who  works 
In  computer  financial  management. 

"The  company  was  a  very  Important 
factor  In  the  community  after  having  high 
unemployment  for  such  a  long  time."  said 
Hunt,  a  single  parent  who  went  back  to 
school  in  her  30s  and  graduated  from  New 
Mexico  State  University  with  a  degree  in 
business  administration.  Her  20-year-old 
son,  Alan,  also  works  at  LII  as  a  mechanic 
technician. 

"It  was  a  godsend  as  far  as  we're  con- 
cerned,"  she  said.  'A  lot  of  our  young 
people  are  learning  new  skills  and  putting 
them  to  use  here." 

Tim  Smith,  who  works  with  Hunt,  Is  also  a 
NMSU  graduate  with  degrees  in  accounting 
and  business  administration.  He  said  Soli- 
mon's  SBA  award  for  the  company  will  help 
bring  more  national  attention  to  Laguna 
Pueblo. 

"The  elders  are  glad  about  the  award." 
Smith  said.  "Our  main  focus  here  is  to  pro- 
vide for  our  people.  The  positions  we  have 
here,  especially  Ron's,  can  provide  employ- 
ment to  the  people.  We're  here  for  the 
people,  not  for  our  individual  selves." 

Three  mobile  homes  along  Laguna  Indus- 
tries' west  side  act  as  temporary  offices 
until  the  plant  can  be  expanded. 

Future  plans  calls  for  more  than  doubling 
the  plant  space  with  40.000  square  feet  for 
manufacturing  and  6.800  square  feet  for  of- 
fices. Other  plans  Involve  moving  free- 
standing buildings  from  the  Jackpile  to  LII 
and  expanding  the  plant  area  Into  a  busi- 
ness park  with  private  construction.  Soli- 
mon said. 

A  key  to  LII's  growth  Is  balancing  its 
present  contract  ratio  of  90  percent  govern- 
ment and  10  percent  commercial,  he  said. 
Presently,  most  of  the  commercial  work  is 
being  done  for  Digital  Equipment  Corp.'s 
Albuquerque  plant,  making  electronic  com- 
ponents and  devices  that  go  Into  computer 
terminals. 

"The  planned  government  defense  budget 
cutbacks  make  defense  contracting  work  a 
volatile  market. "  Solimon  said.  "We  would 
eventually  like  to  have  60  percent  commer- 
cial suid  40  percent  defense." 

The  company  has  started  a  major  market- 
ing campaign  in  the  commercial  sector  this 
year.  LII  has  received  inquiries  from  Japan, 
several  NATO  countries  as  well  as  American 
companies,  he  said. 

"The  SBA's  award  has  already  been  a  cat- 
alyst," said  Solimon,  referring  to  meetings 
planned  this  week  in  Washington  with  the 
Marine  Corps,  GTE  and  Hughes  Aircraft. 

Plaques  on  the  wall  are  nice,  according  to 
Solimon,  but  the  real  payoff  for  the  Pueblo 
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Is  helping  reduce  unemployment  on  the  res- 
ervation. Of  the  available  workforce,  there's 
about  25  percent  unemployment  or  about 
500  people,  he  said. 

"My  satisfaction  really  comes  from  seeing 
my  people  at  work,"  said  Solimon.  "growing, 
day  by  day.  in  their  jobs." 


HONORING  THE  WEST  INDIAN 
INVOLVEMENT  IN  BUILDING 
THE  PANAMA  CANAL 


HON.  OARY  L  ACKERMAN 

OP  NrW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  24,  1989 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  August 
15,  1989,  the  75th  anniversary  of  the  opening 
of  the  Panama  Canal  will  be  celebrated 
throughout  the  world.  America  has  millions  of 
residents  of  Caribbean  ancestry,  many  of 
whom  are  descendents  of  those  who  worked 
and  died  building  this  historic  canal. 

A  wonderful  way  to  recognize  this  momen- 
tous occasion  would  be  through  issuing  a 
|X)Stage  stamp  depicting  the  Herculean  efforts 
that  went  in  to  the  building  of  the  canal.  Al- 
though I  realize  that  it  may  be  too  late  to  au- 
thorize a  stamp  honoring  the  75th  anniversary, 
it  would  be  a  nice  gesture  to  pay  tribute  to 
these  unsung  heroes  by  issuing  a  postage 
stamp  on  a  future  anniversary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  enter  into  the 
Congressional  Record  the  following  poem 
written  by  Mr.  Horace  Brathwaite.  This  poem 
vividly  expresses  the  feelings  of  Americans  of 
West  Indian  heritage. 

The  West  Indiam  in  Panama 

Our  forefathers  gave  their  blood,  sweat, 
tears  and  lives  for  the  two  greatest  enter- 
prises the  modem  world  has  ever  known. 
The  building  of  the  first  trans-continenUl 
railway  In  the  western  hemisphere  and  the 
construction  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

Rarely  In  the  annals  of  human  history  an 
endeavour  as  such  a  mighty  task  of  excava- 
tion, and  service  home  such  fruit  for  the 
betterment  of  mankind  and  the  general  wel- 
fare of  all. 

Malaria  and  yellow  fever  were  their  con- 
stant companions  and  death  their  bedfel- 
low, but  worse  than  this,  was  the  brutal  and 
Inhuman  treatment  visited  upon  him  by  the 
greatest  power  on  earth:  the  United  States 
of  America. 

They  nevertheless  persevered,  and  willed 
to  their  offsprings  the  desire  to  survive.  So. 
I  say  to  them  in  praise: 

Thou  noble  sons  of  ebon  hue- 
Daughters  of  copper  bronze  and  gold. 
Bom  of  a  clime  hot  and  true- 
Onward  always  and  ever  bold. 
Your  task  completed— but  never  noted. 
Your  job  well  done— yet  exploited. 
Unsung,  unheralded  you  have  gone  away. 
But  we  your  Issues,  shall  sing  your  glories 

everyday. 
Now,  and  a  thousand  years  away! 
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THE  TIME  IS  RIPE  FOR  A  MEDI- 
CARE BIPARTISAN  COMMIS- 
SION 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

A  TRIBUTE  TO  MARV  BATEMAN 


May  21  1989 


HON.  ROMANO  L  MAZZOU 

OP  KxirrucKT 

IH  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  24,  1989 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  to  establisti  a  bipartisan 
Commission  to  study  all  aspects  of  Medicare 
and  to  recommerxj  ways  in  wtiich  we  can 
insure  the  soiverKy  and  stat)ility  of  this  pro- 
gram for  all  the  years  to  come. 

in  1965,  Medicare  was  established  under 
Social  Seojrity  to  assist  our  Nation's  elderly  in 
addressing  their  health  care  costs.  Currently, 
the  Medicare  Program  reaches  nearly  30  mil- 
lion Americans,  and  last  year,  provided  $97 
billion  worth  of  benefits. 

Espectally  in  light  of  the  graying  of  our 
Nation — a  growing  percentage  of  our  popula- 
tion is  reaching  the  age  of  65  years  and 
older— and  with  the  escalation  of  health  care 
costs,  increasing  demar>ds  are  being  placed 
on  the  Medicare  Program. 

Unfortunately,  at  this  moment  in  history  our 
Nation  is  facing  its  worst  deficits  ever,  and  all 
Federal  spending — including  Medicare — is 
being  carefully  scrutinized.  In  fact,  in  the  fiscal 
year  1990  congressional  budget  resolution, 
Medicare  is  targeted  for  $2.3  billion  in  reduced 
spending,  tfKxigh  tNs  is  far  less  a  reduction 
ttian  earlier  proposals  would  have  levied. 

tt  is  unclear  what  impact  these  efforts  to 
reduce  deficits — and  I  expect  such  efforts  in 
the  future — will  have  on  the  Medicare  Program 
or  Medicare  providers  and  the  program's 
beneficiaries. 

I  believe  tfie  best  way  to  help  Medicare 
navigate  into  the  future  is  to  make  a  compre- 
hensive study  of  Medk»re — past,  present  and 
future:  no  hoMs  barred.  It  was  exactly  that 
kind  of  a  stem-to-stem  scrutiny  of  Social  Se- 
curity back  in  1983  wtuch  led  to  changes 
wtuch  have  now  placed  the  system  on  solid  fi- 
nancial footing  until  well  into  the  next  century. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in  sup- 
portirig  this  legislatnn. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


UMI 


HON.  ROBERT  GARCIA 

OP  nW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  24,  1989 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tuesday,  May 
16,  I  was  unavoidably  delayed  by  commit- 
ments in  my  congressional  district  and  was 
unable  to  record  my  votes.  Had  I  been 
present  I  wouU  have  voted  in  favor  of  House 
Concurrent  Resohitnn  63,  H.R.  2145,  and 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  122. 


HON.  BILL  SCHUETTE 

OP  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  24.  1989 

Mr.  SCHUETTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  Mr.  Marv 
Bateman,  wtra  is  retiring  from  the  post  of 
head  custodian  of  Mortey  Stanwood  High 
School  in  Moriey,  Ml,  after  10  years  of  sen/- 
ice.  There  will  t>e  a  retirement  party  honoring 
Marv  on  June  2,  1989. 

Marv  was  txxn  in  February  1924  in  Stan- 
wood,  Ml,  and  has  lived  in  the  Moriey  Stan- 
wood  area  all  of  his  life.  He  is  a  veteran  of 
Worid  War  II  and  he  spent  most  of  his  duty 
during  the  war  in  Africa. 

Before  Marv  came  to  Moriey  Stanwood 
High  School,  he  spent  23  years  at  Kitson's 
Manufacturing  in  Moriey.  Prior  to  that,  he 
worked  at  Van's  Plumbing  and  Heating  for  4 
years.  Marv  is  manied  to  Janet  Bateman,  a 
native  Englander.  He  met  Janet  while  she  was 
vacationing  in  Moriey  and  they  have  been 
married  for  34  years.  Marv  and  Janet  have 
four  daughters  and  one  son  who  all  reside  in 
Michigan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join 
me  today  in  wishing  Mr.  Marv  Bateman  the 
very  best  on  the  occasion  of  his  retirement. 
The  upkeep  of  our  schools  is  a  very  important 
job  which  does  not  always  receive  the  recog- 
nition that  it  should.  Man/  Bateman  was  a 
dedicated  and  loyal  worker  at  Moriey  Stan- 
wood High  School  and  he  deserves  the 
utmost  respect  for  his  contribution  to  society. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  BROOKLYN 
COUNTY  COUNCIL  OF  VETER- 
ANS OF  FOREIGN  WARS  ON 
MEMORIAL  DAY 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  SCHUMER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  24,  1989 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  col- 
leagues, today  I  call  your  attention  to  the 
Brooklyn  County  of  Veterans  of  Foreign  War 
and  their  May  29  demonstration  in  Grand 
Army  Plaza  in  Brooklyn  for  Memorial  Day. 

In  1868,  the  commander  in  chief  of  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  issued  a  general 
order  setting  aside  a  day  "for  the  purpose  of 
strewing  with  flowers  or  otherwise  decorating 
the  graves  of  comrades  who  died  in  defense 
of  their  country."  Ever  since  that  day  at  the 
end  of  the  Civil  War,  we  have  gathered  on 
Memorial  Day  to  remember  and  salute  the 
men  who  botti  served  their  country  and  who 
lost  their  lives  serving  their  country  in  times  of 
trouble. 

Let  us  not  forget,  as  these  fine  veterans  do 
not,  the  historical  significance  of  Memorial 
Day.  For  tfiese  men.  Memorial  Day  is  more 
tfian  the  commencement  of  summer.  It  is  the 
day  in  whk;h  we  all  pay  tribute  to  over  1  mil- 
ton  men  wtK>  have  died  in  defense  of  our 
country  and  democracy,  over  our  200-year 
history.  The  American  Revolution  claimed  the 
first  2,000  American  casualties,  2,000  more 


were  lost  in  the  War  of  1812,  13.000  in  the 
Mexk»n  War.  490,000  in  the  Civil  War,  11,000 
in  the  Spanish-American  War,  116,000  in 
Worid  War  I,  400,000  in  Worid  War  II,  55.000 
in  the  Korean  conflkrt,  and  finally  86,000  in 
the  war  in  Vietnam.  These  are  the  1  milton 
reasons  we  celebrate  Memorial  Day. 

Even  in  times  wtien  peace  and  denrKx^racy 
are  spreading  as  quickly  around  the  world  as 
the  times  when  war  spread  like  a  contagkin, 
our  fine  young  soldiers  still  put  their  lives  on 
the  line  for  their  country  and  for  the  kleals 
their  country  represents.  Just  over  a  month 
ago,  on  April  19,  47  young  men  were  killed  on 
the  U.S.S.  towa  wtien  their  gun  tunet  ex- 
ploded. As  long  as  we  arm  young  men  and 
women  and  send  them  out  to  represent  our 
country,  there  will  be  ever  increasing  casual- 
ties to  be  rememt>ered  and  mourned  on  Me- 
morial Day. 

Yet  Memorial  Day  is  atxjut  more  than  just 
honoring  the  dead,  it  is  also  about  horraring 
the  living.  We  must  not  forget  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  brave  men  who  risked  their  lives  for  peace 
and  security  and  who  were  lucky  enough  to 
return  home.  This  day  is  especially  at>out  their 
valor. 

In  these  times  of  great  fiscal  austerity  and 
budget  constraints,  it  is  all  too  easy  to  neglect 
our  commitment  to  the  fine  young  men  and 
women  who  served  our  country,  and  who  re- 
turned home  to  a  country  less  than  willing  to 
embrace  them.  I  tielieve  their  is  no  sadder  oc- 
currence than  the  neglect  of  those  who  have 
sacrificed  their  own  well  t)eing  to  serve  their 
country  in  times  of  war. 

It  is  important  today  as  many  of  us  embark 
on  our  first  holidays  of  the  summer,  that  we 
think  about  the  debt  we  owe  to  those  who 
have  fought  for  and  provided  us  with  the  free- 
dom that  allows  us  to  take  summer  weekend 
vacations.  With  the  words  of  Theodore 
O'Hara,  I  pay  my  special  homage  to  the  veter- 
ans all  over  this  country  still  living  today,  to 
their  brethren  who  did  not  manage  to  return  to 
America's  shores  alive,  and  especially  to  the 
Brooklyn  County  Council  of  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars: 
Nor  shall  Your  story  be  forgot. 

While  Fame  her  record  keeps. 
Or  Honor  points  the  hallowed  spot 

Where  Valor  proudly  sleeps. 


THE  BALLAD  OF  JOHN  BAKER 


HON.  JOHN  P.  MURTHA 

OP  pknusylvania 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  24,  1989 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  people 
of  Johnstown,  PA,  commemorate  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  disastrous  1889  flood, 
many  stories  about  the  flood  and  the  events 
surrounding  it  are  being  retold.  A  number  of 
these  tales  have  t>een  included  in  a  t>ooklet 
which  has  been  published  by  the  Greater 
Johnstown  Chapter  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Poetry  Society  entitled  "Poetic  Laurels."  This 
publication  has  been  dedicated  to  the  spirit  of 
the  people  of  the  Greater  Johnstown  area  in 
their  efforts  to  rebuild  from  the  three  Johns- 
town floods,  and  has  been  produced  in  con- 
junction with  the  flood  centennial. 
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May  21  1989 

I  would  like  to  share  one  poem  from  this 
booklet  which  exemplifies  the  efforts  that  indi- 
viduals made  in  the  wake  of  this  disaster. 
Marion  Gladys,  a  resident  of  Johnstown  and  a 
neightXK  of  mine,  wrote  "The  Ballad  of  John 
Baker"  in  commemoration  of  an  18-year-old 
man  who  rode  his  horse  through  the  small 
community  of  South  Fori<.  warning  people  of 
the  impending  flood  and  saving  many  lives. 
This  is  only  one  example  of  the  heroism  ex- 
hibited during  this  disaster,  and  has  grown  to 
be  part  of  ttie  folklore  sun-ounding  the  events 
of  1889.  As  we  recall  the  events  of  100  years 
ago.  it  is  the  efforts  of  individuals  like  John 
Baker  that  we  remember,  for  it  is  their  wori( 
and  spirit  that  have  enabled  Johnstown  to  re- 
cover from  these  disasters  and  prosper  as  a 
community. 

The  Ballad  or  John  Baker 
A  young  man  on  horseback 
Was  riding  that  day, 
1889  31st  of  May. 
John  Baker,  eighteen. 
Inspected  the  dam. 
Saw  It  weakening,  collapsing; 
In  terror  he  ran. 
No  thought  for  his  safety. 
He  galloped  away 
Just  ahead  of  the  water  wall 
Threatening  the  day. 
He  rode  like  a  demon 
All  through  South  Pork  town. 
Shouting  his  warning. 
And  only  two  drowned. 
But  hundreds  of  others 
Sought  out  higher  ground. 
Thanks  to  John  Baker. 
Thanks  to  John  Baker. 

Marion  Gladys. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ficult  and  stressful  situation  of  an  unplanned 
or  unwanted  pregnancy. 

I  believe  it  is  important  to  continue  the  ex- 
isting AFL  Program  and  its  efforts  to  address 
the  problems  of  teenage  pregnancy.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  bill. 


THE  ADOLESCENT  FAMILY  LIFE 
ACT  OF  1989 


RULE  ON  H.R.  1278,  THE  FINAN- 
CIAL INSTITUTIONS  REFORM, 
RECOVERY  AND  ENFORCE- 
MENT ACT  OF  1989  (H.  REFT. 
101-54.  PART  2) 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  MADIGAN 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  24,  1989 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  in- 
troducing, on  behalf  of  the  administration,  the 
Adolescent  Family  Life  [AFL]  Act  of  1989  to 
extend  for  3  fiscal  years  the  Adolescent 
Family  Life  Program  authorized  under  title  XX 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act.  It  reauthor- 
izes the  current  AFL  Program  with  appropria- 
tions of  $9,529,000  for  each  of  fiscal  years 
1990-92. 

This  legislation  represents  a  commitment  to 
the  continuation  of  the  Adolescent  Family  Life 
Program,  the  only  Federal  program  specifically 
designed  to  address  the  problems  of  adoles- 
cent sexual  activity  and  adolescent  pregnan- 
cy. Teen  pregnancy  continues  to  be  a  serious 
problem  in  the  United  States  and  continuation 
of  the  AFL  Program  will  assist  in  developing 
new  approaches  to  dealing  with  the  problem. 

The  program  is  unique  in  its  mandate  which 
seeks  to  involve  family  members  in  service 
delivery  in  order  to  maximize  family  support 
for  teens,  pregnant  teens,  and  teen  mothers 
and  their  children,  and  which  requires  parental 
consent  for  services.  Another  unique  feature 
of  the  program  is  its  emphasis  on  promoting 
adoption  as  an  alternative  to  at>ortion  for 
young,  pregnant  teens  who  are  facing  the  dif- 


HON.  DAN  ROSTENKOWSKI 

or  ILUNOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  24,  1989 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  the  rules  of  the  Democratic  caucus,  I 
wish  to  serve  notice  to  my  colleagues  that  I 
have  been  instructed  by  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  to  seek  less  than  an  open 
rule  for  the  consideration  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
(Committee  amendments  to  H.R.  1278.  the  Fi- 
nancial Institutions  Reform.  Recovery  and  En- 
forcement Act  of  1989  (H.  Rept.  101-54,  part 
2). 


THE  ROAD  TO  THE  GENEVA 
RESOLUTION  AGAINST  ROMANIA 


HON.  TONY  P.  HALL 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  24,  1989 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  my 
colleagues  are  familiar  with  the  human  rights 
work  of  Dr.  Z.  Michael  Szaz.  Dr.  Szaz  wears 
several  hats,  including  that  of  Secretary  of 
International  Relations  of  the  American  Hun- 
garian Federation  and  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Foreign  Policy  Institute, 
to  name  two  of  his  positions.  One  particular 
focus  of  his  current  human  rights  activities  is 
the  plight  of  the  Hungarians  of  Transylvania, 
in  addition  to  the  overall  repression  of  the 
Ceausescu  regime  in  Romania. 

Dr.  Szaz  had  the  opportunity  to  attend 
meetings  of  the  United  Nations  Human  Rights 
Commission  in  Geneva  when  the  Commission 
voted  to  denounce  human  rights  abuses  in 
Romania  and  to  appoint  a  special  rapporteur 
to  investigate  these  abuses.  He  has  written 
his  own  observations  of  the  proceedings  in 
Geneva  and  the  activities  of  groups  con- 
cerned at)Out  the  human  rights  situation  in  Ro- 
mania. 

In  view  of  the  interest  of  my  colleagues  in 
human  rights  conditions  in  Romania,  Dr. 
Szaz's  perspective  on  the  Geneva  resolution 
follows: 

The  Road  to  the  Geneva  Resolution 
Against  Romania 

In  the  next  few  days,  the  new  Special 
Rapporteur,  appointed  by  the  United  Na- 
tioas  Human  Rights  Committee,  Mr.  Joseph 
Voyname,  is  assuming  his  position  and  will 
begin  work  of  investigating  the  human 
rights  abuses  in  Romania,  Including  those 
directed  against  the  religious  and  national 
minorities. 
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At  this  Juncture,  it  is  useful  to  recapitu- 
late the  efforts  in  the  United  SUtes.  West- 
em  Europe.  South  America  and  Hungary 
which  have  led  to  the  passage  of  the  resolu- 
tion of  March  10,  1989  denouncing  the 
Ceausescu  regime's  human  rights  violations. 
Since  I  am  most  familiar  with  those  under- 
taken by  the  Hungarians  in  the  West  and  in 
Hungary,  I  will  concentrate  on  these  efforts. 
In  July  1988  the  Vienna  representative  of 
the  Hungarian  Democratic  Porum,  the  fore- 
most alternative  group  in  Hungary,  Dr.  Eva- 
Maria  Barki.  submitted  a  memorandum  to 
the  Human  Rights  Commission  in  Geneva 
outlining  the  abuses  against  the  national 
minorities.  especiaUy  the  2.5  million  Hun- 
garians of  Transylvania.  On  September  23. 
1988  the  American  Hungarian  Federation 
followed  suit  with  a  more  detailed  memo- 
randum outlining  the  same  and  other 
abuses.  The  meeting  of  the  experts  of  the 
SutKommission  on  Human  Rights  in  July 
1988  already  discussed  the  Vienna  memo- 
randum, but  had  failed  to  reach  any  conclu- 
sions. 

It  was  against  this  background  that  the 
efforts  began  in  December  1988  by  the  Hun- 
garian government  to  obtain  a  neutral 
member  of  the  43-meml)er  Human  Rights 
Commission  to  submit  a  resolution  denounc- 
ing Romanian  human  rights  abuses  and 
asking  for  the  appointment  of  a  Special 
Rapporteur.  Until  early  January,  its  efforts 
were  inconclusive  at  best.  At  this  point,  re- 
calling the  procedure  of  having  human 
rights  abuses  considered  by  the  Subcommis- 
sion  on  the  basis  of  numerous  specific  indi- 
vidual complaints,  various  Hungarian  orga- 
nizations in  the  West  and  several  alterna- 
tive groups  in  Hungary  had  l)eg\in  the  send- 
ing of  letters  of  individual  complaints  to  the 
Human  Rights  Commission.  In  the  United 
States  it  was  the  American  Hungarian  Fed- 
eration and  Its  New  York  associate,  the 
American  Hungarian  Action  Committee, 
which  had  caused  the  dispatch  of  more  than 
4.000  letters  by  Its  meml)ership  to  Geneva. 
It  was  aided  in  its  endeavors  even  by  non- 
members  displaying  great  concern  atwut  the 
situation  of  the  Hungarian  minority  in  Ro- 
mania. 

In  South  America,  It  was  particularly  the 
Transylvanian  World  Federation  which  ar- 
ranged for  several  thousand  letters  from 
Brazil,  Argentina  and  Chile. 

In  Western  Europe,  there  were  several 
Hungarian  organizations,  organized  mainly 
by  Dr.  Eva-Maria  Barki,  the  representative 
of  the  Transylvanian  World  Federation  in 
West  Germany.  Dr.  Bartholomew  Konthur 
and  the  Swiss  Hungarian  organization  led 
by  Dr.  Josef  Komlossy  who  had  spearhead- 
ed the  action.  Others,  like  the  SOS  Transyl- 
vania's Geneva  group  led  by  Mrs.  Eva  Zalx)- 
lay  were  also  very  active  In  having  letters 
sent  to  the  Commission  by  the  thousands. 

However,  the  largest  outpouring  of  letters 
came  from  Hungary  where  the  Transylvan- 
ian Federation  arranged  for  sending  more 
than  100.000  letters  and  the  Hungarian 
Democratic  Forum  about  30,000  letters.  The 
global  action  had  produced  altogether  more 
than  160.000  letters  sent  to  Geneva.  While 
under  procedual  rules,  these  letters  would 
be  only  considered  by  the  summer  1989 
meeting  of  the  Subcommisslon.  their  pres- 
ence gave  great  encouragement  to  those 
states  who  were  considering  action  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Commission  between  Febru- 
ary 5— March  10.  1989. 

The  next  act  consisted  of  the  efforts  of 
the  Hungarian  and  Austrian,  and  according 
to  diplomatic  sources,  also  of  the  Swiss  gov- 
ernment (which  is  not  a  member  of  the 
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United  Nations)  to  persuade  Sweden  to 
submit  a  resolution  which  would  then  be  co- 
sponsored  by  Western  nations  and  Hungary. 
This  had  finally  occurred  on  February  27, 
1989.  However,  already  before.  Ghoerghe 
Dogu,  Romanian  chief  delegate,  launched 
vituperous  tirades  both  against  Hungary 
and  Prance  and  other  nations  criticizing  Ro- 
mania's human  rights  records. 

The  final  drama  began  upon  my  arrival  to 
Oeneva  on  March  7,  1989.  In  the  evening, 
the  Romanian  delegation  faced  with  a 
defeat  In  the  Commission,  and  urged  by  the 
Soviet  delegation  that  did  not  want  Warsaw 
Pact  nations  to  vote  against  one  another, 
submitted  a  counterproposal.  According  to 
the  proposal,  the  Swedish  resolution  would 
be  withdrawn  and  the  Commission  would 
accept  a  Romanian  invitation  to  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Human  Rights  Commission  and 
four  staff  members  to  visit  Romania  for 
"exchanges  of  views."  In  the  morning  of  the 
8th,  some  of  the  cosponsors  of  the  Swedish 
resolution  and  even  Sweden  were  willing  to 
consider  the  proposal  but  wanted  more  de- 
tails and  to  attach  certain  conditions  to  the 
Romanian  plan.  The  cosponsors  of  the  reso- 
lution were  Portugal.  Hungary,  Austria, 
Australia,  Great  Britain,  France.  At  noon- 
time there  was  a  meeting  with  the  Roma- 
nian chief  delegate  who  had  rejected  any 
conditions.  It  would  be  the  Romanian  gov- 
ernment and  not  the  Commission  who 
would  set  the  agenda  and  the  program  of 
the  visit.  The  seven  nations  asked  Dogu  to 
send  their  conditions  to  Bucharest  to  see 
whether  his  government  would  change  its 
mind.  This  took  approximately  thirty-six 
hours  leading  to  a  pK>stponement  of  the  vote 
from  9  P.M.  on  March  9,  in  order  to  provide 
the  Romanian  government  to  reply.  The 
reply  was  negative.  At  4:15  P.M.  on  March 
10,  1989  the  Commission  voted  by  22  votes 
against  7,  with  10  abstentions  smd  five  na- 
tions answering  "not  present"  to  adopt  the 
Swedish  resolution.  Almost  immediately 
thereafter,  the  Romanian  chief  delegate 
launched  a  bitter  diatribe  against  the  co- 
sponsors  and  Hungary.  This  was  in  contra- 
dUstinction  to  the  moderate  speech  of  the 
Hungarian  State  Secretary  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, Gyula  Horn,  at  the  end  of  February 
1989.  A  st>ecial  Rapporteur  was  called  for  in 
the  resolution  and  given  far-reaching 
powers  to  Investigate  the  situation  and  to 
report  back  to  the  next  meeting  in  February 
1990. 

The  actual  lobb}ring  by  Hungarian  organi- 
zations in  the  West  was  one  by  Dr.  Josef 
Komlossy  from  the  Swiss  Hungarian  Feder- 
ation, Dr.  Paul  Benczedi  and  Mrs.  Eva  Zabo- 
lai  from  the  SOS  Translyvania  Geneva 
group  Dr.  Eva-Maria  Barki  from  Vienna  and 
myself.  Dr.  Barki  also  brought  her  exhibi- 
tion of  pictures  and  stories  "Genocide  in 
Central  Europe"  in  February  to  Oeneva 
which  was  opened  by  a  speech  of  Bjom  Otto 
Fuimemark,  the  chairman  of  the  Norwegian 
Helsinki  Commission.  The  Geneva  group,  in 
turn,  organized  an  international  press  con- 
ference with  the  participation  of  Professor 
Dr.  Rudolf  Jod  from  the  Hungarian  Demo- 
cratic Forum  and  Professor  Geza  Jess- 
zenszky  from  the  Transylvania  Federation, 
who  were  also  received  by  the  staff  of  the 
Htmian  Rights  Conunission. 

Finally,  we  should  not  forget  the  role 
played  in  the  outcome  by  the  report  of  the 
United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Ref- 
ugees whose  task  force  had  visited  Hungary 
around  February  2,  1989  and  reported  factu- 
ally the  abuses  told  by  the  Hungarian  and 
Romanian  nationality  refugees  which  they 
suffered  under  the  Ceausescu  regime. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

This  was  probabaly  the  largest  and  most 
coordinated  action  Hungarians  In  the  West 
had  undertaken  on  behalf  of  the  human, 
cultural  and  self-determination  rights  of  the 
Hungarian  minority  in  Romania.  This  had 
occurred,  for  the  first  time,  with  the  diplo- 
matic support  of  the  Hungarian  government 
which  had  fought  valiantly  for  the  passage 
of  the  resolution.  However,  the  greatest 
merit  goes  to  President  Nlcolae  Ceausescu. 
Without  his  village  destruction  project  and 
his  persecution  of  religious  and  national  mi- 
norities no  resolution  could  have  been  draft- 
ed and  passed  in  the  United  Nations. 
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STATEMENT  OP  THOMAS  T. 
DEMERY 


HON.  BOB  McEWEN 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  24,  1989 

Mr.  MCEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  former  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Housing  Thomas  T.  Demery  recently  testi- 
fied before  the  Housing  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Banking  and  Urban  Affairs  Ckimmittee. 
I  would  like  to  commend  Mr.  Demery  for  his 
testimony  and  call  it  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues. 

The  statement  follows: 

Statememt  of  Thomas  T.  Demery.  Former 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Hodsing/FHA 

Commission 

Mr.  Chairman.  Members  of  the  Commit- 
tee, thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify 
here  today  and  to  set  the  record  .«*raight 
concerning  the  most  Important  and  person- 
ally devastating  matter  I  have  ever  con- 
fronted. 

On  April  17.  1989  my  life  was  affected  dra- 
matically when  a  Report  of  Investigation, 
prominently  bearing  my  name  in  its  very 
title,  was  released  to  the  national  media  by 
the  Inspector  General  of  HUD.  This  700 
page  report,  on  the  basis  of  its  title  alone, 
created  a  perception  of  Impropriety  reflect- 
ing upon  my  activities  at  HUD.  This  has 
naturally  resulted  in  emotional  distress  for 
myself  and  my  family.  If  this  perception  is 
left  unanswered,  irrevocable  harm  to  my 
name  and  reputation  will  undoubtedly 
result. 

In  the  days  following  April  17th.  it 
became  readily  apparent  to  me  that  the 
overwhelming  bulk  of  the  report  concerned 
funding  decisions  that  occurred  before  I. 
Tom  Demery.  started  work  at  HUD. 

I  arrived  at  HUD  to  find  a  system  for  allo- 
cating moderate  rehabilitation  funding 
which  suffered  from  a  sullied  reputation  as 
well  as  a  widely  perceived  ability  to  be  Influ- 
enced by  factors  other  than  mechanically 
applied,  objective  criteria  utilized  in  other 
HUD  programs. 

After  learning  how  the  old  system  worked, 
and  where  the  principal  weaknesses  lay,  I 
made  substantial  efforts  to  totally  revise 
the  process.  The  balance  of  funding 
"power"  shifted  greatly  as  a  result  of  my 
proposed  changes.  Apparently,  Tom  Demery 
ruffled  some  feathers  along  the  way. 

In  sworn  Congressional  testimony  in  sup- 
port of  the  Report  of  Investigation,  the  In- 
spector General  made  repeated  references 
to  the  fact  that  significant  improvements, 
created  and  instituted  by  me.  were  made  to 
the  system.  Sitting  here  today.  I'm  not  sure 
the  gain  is  worth  the  pain. 


I  would  like  to  begin  my  testimony  today 
by  stating  for  the  record  the  following  in- 
controverted facts,  established  by  Inspector 
General  Adams  himself,  supported  by  his 
own  findings,  and  to  which  he  testified 
before  Congress  four  days  ago. 

FINDINGS  OF  FACT  FROM  IG  RETORT 

1.  The  moderate  rehabilitation  selection 
process  which  was  in  place  at  the  time  of 
my  arrival  at  HUD  in  October,  1986  ap- 
peared vulnerable  to  Improper  Influence. 
Therefore,  some  unspecified  people  per- 
ceived that  the  system  had  been  abused 
prior  to  that  time. 

2.  Unattrlbuted,  uninformed  speculation 
and  rumors  existed  to  the  effect  that  such 
abuses  continued  with  my  countenance 
while  I  was  Assistant  Secretary  for  Housing. 
Uniformly,  these  rumors  were  found  to  be 
groundless. 

3.  The  Inspector  General,  in  the  course  of 
the  most  extensive  investigative  effort  he 
ever  undertook— the  equivalent  of  over  17 
staff  years— was  unable  to  find  a  single  in- 
stance in  which  manipulation  of  the  system 
occurred  in  connection  with  any  reconmien- 
dation  I  made. 

4.  No  former  HUD  official,  in  his  capacity 
as  project  owner  or  as  a  consultant,  ever  im- 
properly influenced  any  recommendation  I 
made  at  HUD. 

5.  No  proposal  was  ever  given  special  con- 
sideration on  my  part  on  the  basis  of  wheth- 
er or  not  a  consultant  was  used,  nor  was  the 
identity  of  any  consultant  a  factor  in  my  de- 
cision making  process. 

6.  At  no  time  did  I  provide  any  person 
with  inside,  or  predecisional  information; 
nor  with  any  information  which  would  put 
such  person  at  an  unfair  competitive  advan- 
tage vis-a-vis  other  program  participants. 

7.  In  the  fall  of  1987,  the  selection  process 
for  FY  1988  was  changed  significantly.  As 
opposed  to  the  undocumented  and  closed 
process,  a  rating  and  ranking  process  was 
developed  that  was  patterned  after  systems 
used  in  other  HUD  programs.  I  was  respon- 
sible for  this  change. 

8.  No  preference  was  ever  given  to  any 
person  on  the  basis  of  whether  or  not  he  or 
she  supported  the  charitable  organization 
known  as  F.O.O.D.  for  Africa. 

9.  F.O.O.D.  for  Africa  is  a  worthwhile, 
thoroughly,  legitimate  cause  which  was  not 
found  to  be  Involved  in  any  impropriety 
whatsoever.  Further,  there  is  no  evidence 
that  it  was  utilized  as  a  means  to  achieve 
any  improper  objective. 

CONCLUSION 

The  foregoing  findings  of  fact,  distilled 
from  a  massive  effort  personally  directed  by 
Inspector  General  Paul  Adams,  utilized  the 
sut>stantial  resources  of  the  Office  of  In- 
spector General,  including  scores  of  agents 
at  his  disposal  from  Seattle  to  San  Juan. 
Yet  with  all  these  facts  known  to  him.  on 
April  17,  1989  my  name  alone  was  the  re- 
port's title,  for  no  other  reason,  according  to 
his  testimony,  than  I  was  the  most  recent 
incumbent  Assistant  Secretary.  This  is  a 
reason  with  no  relevance  or  connection.  He 
also  stated  that  contributing  to  his  decision 
were  some  of  the  rumors  he  had  heard  in- 
volving me— specifically  speculation  about 
FOOD  for  Africa— all  of  which  were  conclu- 
sively disproved.  So  why  were  those  rumors 
still  a  factor  in  his  decision?  I  am  pleased 
that,  at  a  Congressional  hearing  this  week, 
Adams  conceded  that  it  might  have  been 
better  to  have  dropped  my  name  from  the 
title  of  the  report.  But  the  damage  to 
FOOD  for  Africa  has  already  been  done.  Be- 
cause of  the  gross  inaccuracies  contained  in 
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the  lO  report,  major  fundraising  events 
scheduled  for  this  month  have  been  can- 
celled and  the  soup  kitchens  in  Mozambique 
are  now  threatened. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  sincere  hope  that 
these  hearings  will  result  in  findings  and 
conclusions  which  will  emphasize  account- 
ability. It  was  this  desire  for  accountability 
in  public  service  which  drew  me  to  govern- 
ment in  the  first  place  and  which  led  me  to 
propose  and  put  in  place  significant  chainges 
In  the  mod  rehab  program.  In  this  instance, 
accountability  replaced  chaos.  I'm  proud 
that  It  happened  on  my  watch  and  at  my  di- 
rection. 

The  Inspector  General  has  conclusively 
shown  that  he  can  detect  rumors  and  specu- 
lations and  publish  them  at  tremendous 
cost;  all  without  any  accountability  for  the 
greater  harm  to  lives  and  reputations 
caused  by  doing  so. 

There  are  supermarket  tabloids  which  al- 
ready provide  these  services  at  no  cost  to 
the  government.  Imagine,  if  you  will,  the 
National  Enquirer  with  a  badge,  a  gun,  and 
the  power  of  subpoena. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  ready  to  answer  any 
questions  you  or  the  members  of  this  com- 
mittee may  have  with  respect  to  my  activi- 
ties during  my  tenure  as  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Housing. 


THIRD  WORLD  AID  AGENDA 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  24,  1989 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
discuss  an  issue  of  great  importance — world 
hunger.  I  bring  to  your  attention  an  article  that 
recently  appeared  in  the  Carib  News  regarding 
the  Third  Worid  agenda  as  it  relates  to 
hunger. 

As  John  Jacob,  president  of  the  National 
Urban  League  said: 

While  the  Big  food  producing  countries 
bicker  about  subsidies  to  farmers  and  cut- 
ting surplus  production,  millions  in  the 
Third  World  starve. 

It  is  a  terrible  thought  to  know  that  1 5  coun- 
tries require  food  aid.  Research  from  the 
United  tviations  foreshadowed  a  one-fourth 
drop  in  food  aid  from  Western  countries  this 
year.  This  number  will  increase  unless  we  do 
something.  Third  Worid  countries  can  do  little 
as  they  attempt  to  deal  with  large  debts  and 
rising  prices.  Some  of  the  poorer  countries  are 
even  looking  to  enact  moratoriums  on  their 
debts.  We  must  do  something  for  these  coun- 
tries. 

One  idea  is  to  increase  trade  with  some  of 
these  failing  economies.  Aid  to  help  get  them 
back  on  their  feet  can  only  benefit  the  U.S. 
economy  in  the  long  run  as  trade  and  rela- 
tions would  improve.  We  must  not  let  the  Jap- 
anese do  all  of  the  foreign  investing,  or  we  will 
be  left  in  the  dust  as  the  dying  superpower. 

Instead,  the  two  superpowers  should  work 
together.  Let  us  use  our  new  ties  with  the 
Soviet  Union  to  help  countries  get  back  to  a 
state  at>ove  poverty  and  hunger.  We  must  do 
everything  we  can  to  prevent  hunger,  poverty, 
and  help  bring  about  a  stable  economic  worid. 
We  should  take  this  commentary  by  Mr. 
Jacob,  and  use  it  to  further  our  programs  re- 
lating to  worid  hunger. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Third  World  Aid  Agenda 

A  recent  headline  told  it  all:  "Rise  in 
Hunger  Seen  As  World's  Harvest  Pall  and 
Costs  Soar." 

The  story  reported  on  a  UN  Pood  and  Ag- 
ricultural Organization  statement  that  said 
15  countries  require  "exceptional  or  emer- 
gency" food  aid.  If  the  present  situation 
continues,  more  could  be  added  to  that  grim 
list. 

World  food  grain  production  has  fallen 
for  the  past  two  years.  Pood  reserves  are 
shrinking.  Another  drought  in  the  U.S.  or  a 
low  harvest  elsewhere  could  lead  to  wide- 
spread famine  in  the  most  vulnerable  parts 
of  the  Third  World. 

Over  half  a  billion  people  around  the 
world  are  undernourished,  and  the  situation 
will  worsen  over  the  next  several  months. 
The  UN  expects  the  tonnage  of  free  food 
from  Western  countries  to  decline  by  about 
a  fourth  in  1989. 

While  the  big  food  producing  countries 
bicker  about  subsidies  to  their  farmers  and 
cutting  "surplus"  production,  many  millions 
in  the  Third  World  starve. 

Rising  prices  are  making  it  even  tougher 
for  paying  customers  in  the  Third  World  to 
import  food  through  normal  trade  channels. 
Many  of  those  countries  are  over  their 
heads  in  debt  and  have  cut  back  living 
standards  drastically  in  order  to  pay  inter- 
est charges. 

The  world  debt  issue  is  too  often  discussed 
in  terms  solely  concerned  with  its  impact  on 
western  financial  institutions,  but  there 
should  be  more  focus  on  its  impact  on  Third 
World  hunger  and  on  the  need  for  develop- 
ment programs. 

Proposals  floated  in  western  Treasury 
ministries  focus  on  how  to  relieve  some  of 
the  debt  repayment  pressure  on  Third 
World  countries  without  endangering  the 
banlis,  usually  through  creation  of  govern- 
ment facilities  that  would  refinance  the 
loans. 

The  poorer  countries  are  advancing  pro- 
posals of  a  different  kind— to  limit  debt  and 
interest  repayment  to  a  portion  of  foreign 
export  earnings,  to  forgive  some  of  the  debt, 
or  to  enact  a  moratorium  on  it. 

Whatever  final  agreement  emerges,  it  will 
have  to  allow  breathing  space  for  the  poorer 
nations  to  revitalize  their  economies  and 
raise  their  living  standards.  Their  western 
creditors  should  understand  that  it's  in 
their  long-term  economic  interests  to  pre- 
vent the  Third  World  from  suffocating  In 
the  debt  choke-hold. 

A  big  part  of  the  troubling  U.S.  trade  defi- 
cit, for  example,  is  due  to  the  drastic  slow- 
down of  trade  with  Latin  America.  We  once 
had  a  trade  surplus  with  that  region,  but 
the  area  is  in  a  depression  due  to  the  strain 
of  debt  repayments  and  trade  has  slowed. 

So  aid  to  help  develop  the  poorer  coun- 
tries' economies  is  a  good  Investment.  The 
better  off  they  become,  the  more  they  will 
Import  from  the  Industrial  world. 

But  U.S.  foreign  aid  Investments  are  de- 
clining. Japan's  are  rising,  and  that  could 
hurt  us  In  the  long  run  since  foreign  aid 
donors  often  become  the  country  of  choice 
as  trading  partners. 

With  the  Cold  War  winding  down  and  the 
Soviet  Union  expressing  an  Interest  In  coop- 
erating with  the  West  In  regional  issues,  the 
time  may  be  ripe  for  a  sustained  effort  by 
all  of  the  Industrial  countries  to  provide  de- 
velopment aid  and  emergency  food  supplies 
to  the  Third  World. 

The  goal  should  be  to  prevent  hunger  and 
starvation,  and  to  assist  those  countries  to 
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enter  the  malrutream  of  the  world's  econo- 
my. 


CLOSING  THE  REVOLVING  DOOR 


HON.  CHARLES  L  BENNEH 

OP  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  24,  1989 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I,  Con- 
gresswoman  Barbara  Boxer,  Congressman 
Les  AuCoin  and  Congressman  Timothy 
Penny  are  introducing  a  bill  to  prohibit  major 
defense  contractofs  from  hiring  our  country's 
senior  defense  officials  for  2  years  after  tfiey 
leave  Govemment  service.  We  will  offer  this 
legislation  as  an  amendment  to  the  Defense 
Authorization  Act  for  fiscal  year  1990.  We 
hope  our  colleagues  will  join  us  by  cosponsor- 
ing  our  bill. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  reports  that 
current  law  is  ineffective  in  curtailing  abuses  in 
the  way  Congress  intended  wt>en  it  enacted 
our  original  Revolving  Door  Act  in  1986.  GAO 
testified  in  April  1989  that:  70  percent  of  de- 
fense officials  are  not  even  filing  the  report  re- 
quired when  they  go  to  work  for  a  defense 
contractor;  26  percent  of  former  DOD  officials 
go  to  work  for  the  same  contractors  over 
whom  they  exercised  substantial  responsibil- 
ities; 21  percent  work  for  the  contractor  on 
the  very  same  contract  that  they  worked  on 
while  at  DOD;  and  provisions  of  current  law 
that  were  added  in  the  Senate  in  1986  mean 
that  few  if  any  former  senior  officials  are  cov- 
ered by  the  revolving  door  law.  This  is  exactly 
the  opposite  of  what  we  intended. 

On  average,  almost  50  percent  of  all  gener- 
al officers  who  leave  DOD  go  to  work  for  a 
defense  contractor.  How  can  we  maintain 
public  faith  in  the  integrity  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  if  our  senior  officials  with  responsi- 
bilities for  billions  of  dollars  immediately  go  to 
wort<  for  the  very  contractors  that  they  are 
charged  with  regulating? 

Herewith  is  a  copy  of  the  bill: 
H.R. - 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

(2KA)  That  section— 

(i)  does  not  preclude  the  continuation  of 
employment  that  began  before  the  effective 
date  specified  in  paragraph  (1)  or  the  ac- 
ceptance of  compensation  for  that  employ- 
ment; and 

(ii)  does  not.  except  as  provided  in  sub- 
paragraph (B).  apply  to  a  person  whose 
service  in  the  Department  of  Defense  termi- 
nates before  the  effective  date  specified  in 
paragraph  (1). 

(B)  Subparagraph  (AMID  does  not  pre- 
clude the  application  of  that  section  to  a 
person  with  respect  to  service  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  by  such  person  on  or  after 
the  effective  date  specified  in  paragraph  (1). 

SECTION  1.  LIMITA-nON  ON  POST-COVERNMENT 
EMPLOYMENT  BY  SENIOR  DEPART- 
MENT OF  DEFENSE  CIVILIAN  OFFI- 
CIALS AND  GENERAL  AND  FLAG  OFFI- 
CERS. 

(a)  Two-Year  Bar  on  Employment  by  De- 
fense Contractors.— ( 1)  Chapter  141  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  section  2397c  the  following 
new  section: 
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**•  23t7d.  Fonner  Mnior  defenie  official!  and  gtn- 
cral  and  flag  oftlccrc  two-year  prohibition  on 
cnptojmmt  by  contractor! 

"(aXl)  A  person  who  Is  a  fonner  senior  ci- 
vilian official  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
may  not  accept  comt>en8atlon  from  a  con- 
tractor during  the  two-year  period  begin- 
ning on  the  date  of  such  person's  separation 
from  service  in  the  Department  of  Defense. 
A  person  who  Is  a  retired  general  officer  or 
a  retired  Navy  flag  officer  may  not  accept 
compensation  from  a  defense  contractor 
during  the  two-year  period  beginning  on  the 
date  of  such  officer's  initial  release  from 
active  duty  as  a  retired  officer. 

'(2)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  a 
senior  civilian  official  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  is  a  civilian  officer  or  employee 
serving  in  a  position  for  which  the  rate  of 
pay  is  greater  than  or  equal  to  the  minl- 
mimi  rate  of  pay  payable  for  a  position  In 
the  Senior  Executive  Service. 

"(b)  In  the  application  of  subsection  (a)  to 
a  former  official  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense or  a  former  or  retired  officer,  a  per- 
son's status  as  a  contractor  shall  be  deter- 
mined as  of  the  date  of  the  separation  from 
service  from  the  Department  of  Defense  of 
the  official  or  officer  involved. 

"(cHl)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (b)  of 
section  2397b  of  this  title  shall  apply  with 
respect  to  violations  of  subsection  (a)  in  the 
same  manner  as  those  provisions  apply  to 
violations  of  subsection  (a)(1)  of  that  sec- 
tion. 

"(2)  A  person  shall  not  be  subject  to  a  fine 
under  subsection  (b)  of  section  2397b  of  this 
title  and  under  paragraph  (2)  with  respect 
to  the  same  conduct. 

"(e)  The  provision  (e)  of  section  2397b  of 
this  title,  and  the  definitions  prescribed  in 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  subsection  (f)  of 
that  section,  apply  to  this  section.". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  begiiuiing 
of  such  cliapter  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  the  item  relating  to  section  2397c  the 
following  new  item: 

"2397d.  Former  senior  defense  officials  and 
general  and  flag  officers:  two- 
year    prohibition    on    employ- 
ment by  contractors.", 
(b)  ErrecTTVE  Date.— (1)  Subject  to  para- 
graph (2).  section  2397d  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  as  added  by  subsection  (a), 
shall  take  effect  60  days  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
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America  the  same  way:  TaKe  a  poll  and  give 
them  what  they  want. 

The  polls  tell  us  that  the  people  want  no  in- 
crease in  their  taxes  and  no  decrease  in  Gov- 
ernment services,  at  least  not  those  that 
affect  them.  And  never  mind  tfie  deficits. 

Well,  America's  getting  it.  We  consume 
nearly  everything  we  earn,  saving  a  paltry  4 
percent.  We  run  $200  billion  deficits  every 
year  and  spend  the  Social  Security  reserve  to 
support  it.  And  with  our  low  savings  rates  we 
dejsend  on  Japanese  capital— their  savings— 
to  finance  (Mjr  consumption  arKi  deficits,  and 
wonder  why. 

Let's  get  off  the  polls  and  the  marketers, 
Mr.  Speaker.  Let's  stop  promoting  economic 
ignorance  and  fiscal  irresponsibility.  Let's  start 
showing  some  leadership  and  courage. 
Doesn't  our  duty  extend  beyong  reading  the 
next  poll  and  giving  them  what  they  want? 
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THE  15TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
THE  NATIONAL  COALITION  TO 
BAN  HANDGUNS 


GOVERNMENT  BY  POLL 


UMI 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  24,  1989 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  70  percent  of 
the  American  people  get  all  of  their  news  from 
TV.  They  don't  read  a  newspaper,  weekly 
news  magazine  or  even  tune  in  the  news  on 
the  radk). 

The  news  they  see  is  sent  to  tfiem  through 
the  marketing  departments.  The  marketing  de- 
partments give  them  wtiat  they  want  Ask  any 
marketer  to  justify  the  fare  on  their  viewers' 
menu  and  they'll  tell  you— that's  what  the 
people  want 

PotitKians  dMn't  get  into  office  wittfout 
being  pretty  good  at  marketing  themselves. 
They  kno*/  how  to  keep  people  happy,  too. 
So  we  seem  to  be  making  public  policy  in 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  MORRIS  J.W. 
GAEBE 


HON.  RONALD  K.  MACHTLEY 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  24,  1989 

Mr.  MACHTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  it  is  my 
great  pleasure  to  honor  one  of  our  Nation's 
premier  educators.  Dr.  Moms  J.W.  Gaebe  of 
Rhode  Island.  As  president  of  Johnson  & 
Wales  University  since  1967,  he  has  brought 
international  respect  to  the  university  and  ele- 
vated it  to  one  of  the  finest  schools  of  culinary 
arts  in  the  United  States. 

Dr.  Gaetie  has  served  in  many  State  and 
national  organizations  and  received  many 
prestigious  awards  and  honors,  including 
Rhode  Island  Business  Educator  of  the  Year. 
He  was  named  to  the  Rh(xJe  Island  Heritage 
Hall  of  Fame  and  has  been  active  in  church 
and  community  affairs,  including  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America. 

There  are  few  people  who  have  expressed 
such  love  and  interest  in  the  future  of  the 
youth  of  Rhode  Island.  He  has  consistently 
sought  to  light  the  spark  of  curiosity  in  these 
students'  souls.  His  determination  and  tmst 
have  touched  many. 

Dr.  Gaebe  has  dedicated  his  life  to  serving 
the  youth  of  this  country  and  also  defending  it 
in  times  of  need.  He  served  as  a  lieutenant  in 
the  U.S.  Navy  during  Worid  War  II.  After  the 
war,  he  came  to  Johnson  &  Wales,  taking 
over  as  codirector  from  its  original  founders  in 
1947. 

Now  on  the  75th  anniversary  of  the  found- 
ing of  the  university,  he  is  being  honored  as 
Rhode  Island  Citizen  of  the  Year  by  the 
Rotary  Club.  This  is  a  most  appropriate  award 
for  a  man  who  has  served  his  country,  univer- 
sity, and  community  with  distinction  and  integ- 
rity. 


HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  SMITH 

OP  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  24,  1989 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Sat- 
urday, we  will  celebrate  the  15th  anniversary 
of  the  National  Coalition  to  Ban  Handguns,  an 
organization  that  combats  the  increasing  vio- 
lence and  deaths  on  our  streets. 

The  coalition,  which  was  founded  on  May 
27,  1 974,  consists  of  34  national  organizations 
representing  public  health  associations,  reli- 
gious groups,  social  organizations,  labor,  and 
public  interest  groups — 14  million  people  are 
ass(}ciated  with  this  organization  because  they 
care  about  the  22,000  Americans  who  are 
killed  each  year  by  handguns. 

The  coalition  supports  a  ban  on  the  future 
private  sale  and  possession  of  handguns,  Sat- 
urday night  specials,  and  assault  weapons.  In 
1988,  it  successfully  fought  powerful  special 
gun  interests  in  Maryland  to  ban  the  small, 
concealable.  and  very  dangerous  handguns 
called  Saturday  night  specials.  That  year,  it 
also  succeeded  in  banning  plastic  guns,  and 
earlier  this  year,  it  won  an  important  victory 
when  California  banned  assault  weapons. 

The  tide  is  turning  in  the  political  battle  to 
save  our  streets  from  becoming  war  zones.  It 
is  not  easy  to  fight  the  NRA,  but  the  coalition 
truly  represents  much  of  the  American  public 
who  believe  that  certain  weapons  are  just  tcx> 
dangerous  to  have  on  our  streets.  If  the  coali- 
tion can  save  one  child's  life,  then  its  efforts 
have  been  well  worthwhile. 

I  congratulate  the  National  Coalition  to  Ban 
Handguns  for  its  ability  to  join  diverse  groups 
together  to  achieve  a  common,  worthy  goal.  I 
salute  its  victories,  and  wish  it  the  best  of 
luck. 


PRESIDENT  BUSH  MISSES  WAVE 
OP  FUTURE 


HON.  BILL  RICHARDSON 

OF  NEW  MEXICO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  24,  1989 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  just 
read  a  brief,  yet  very  thought-provoking  news 
article  analyzing  President  Bush's  reactions— 
or  inaction,  if  you  will— to  recent  decisions 
made  by  Soviet  Premier  Mikhail  Gorbachev. 
Author  Paul  Wieck,  Washington  correspondent 
for  the  Albuquerque  Journal,  questions  why 
Bush  is  unable  to  respond  to  Soviet  moves 
such  as  the  Soviet  withdrawal  of  tr(x>ps  from 
Afghanistan,  their  cutting  off  of  arms  to  Nica- 
ragua, and  the  Soviet's  offer  to  reduce  arms 
in  Europe.  I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  read 
this  insightful  piece  which  I  ask  to  be  inserted 
into  the  Record. 

President  Bush  Misses  Wave  of  Future 
(By  Paul  R.  Wleck) 

Washington.— President  George  Bush's 
dogged  determination  to  hold  Soviet  Pre- 
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mier  Mikhail  Oorbachev  at  arm's  length 
may  turn  Into  a  major  disappointment. 

It  seems  almost  out  of  character  for  a  man 
who  spent  the  first  four  months  of  his  ad- 
ministration reaching  out  to  groups  who 
had  doubts  about  him— blacks,  Hlspanics, 
environmentalists. 

It's  the  kind  of  thing  we  had  come  to 
expect  from  former  President  Reagan,  who 
looked  through  the  Iron  Curtain  and  saw  an 
"Evil  Empire." 

But  Reagan  warmed  up  to  Oorbachev's 
glasnost.  Why  not  Bush? 

True,  Bush  went  to  Texas  and,  in  a  major 
speech,  set  up  some  hoops  and  said  that,  if 
Oorbachev  Jumped  through  them  all  with- 
out knocking  any  over,  he'd  welcome  the 
Soviet  Union  back  Into  the  family  of  na- 
tions. 

Well,  Oorbachev  has  been  trying  to  do 
that,  but  Bush  can't  seem  to  tielleve  he's 
sincere  al>out  it. 

Oorbachev  says  the  Soviet  Union  is  cut- 
ting off  arms  to  Nicaragua,  a  move  you'd 
think  would  warm  a  lot  of  White  House 
hearts.  It  hasn't.  Bush  and  the  people 
around  him  act  like  they've  been  betrayed 
by  Oorbachev's  decision  to  cut  loose  the 
Ortega  government. 

Oorbachev's  offer  of  further  arms  cuts  is 
treated  as  a  threat  to  the  stability  of 
Europe  by  Bush  and  the  people  around  him. 
It's  a  worrisome  attitude. 

Why,  you  ask,  should  they  trust  Oorba- 
chev? The  obvious  answer  is  that  Oorbachev 
has  delivered  in  a  number  of  ways  that. 
Judged  from  a  1980  perspective,  are  nothing 
short  of  sensational. 

Who  would  have  believed,  back  in  the 
days  of  Reagan's  "Evil  Empire,"  that  the 
Soviets  would  withdraw  their  troops  from 
Afghanistan  without  first  crushing  the 
revolt  in  the  countryside? 

Who  would  have  believed  that  the  Krem- 
lin would  agree  to  elections  to  a  new  body 
that  were  open  enough  to  permit  the  defeat 
of  large  numbers  of  entrenched  and  very 
conservative  party  leaders,  and  the  election 
of  many  critics  of  the  government? 

For  that  matter,  who  would  have  believed 
the  Reagan  years  would  give  us  the  INF 
Treaty? 

You  don't  have  to  look  very  far  for  a 
reason  for  the  changes. 

Oorbachev  and  the  thinking  people 
around  him  know  that  the  Soviet  Union's 
form  of  communism  has  left  It  with  food 
shortages,  poor  housing,  an  infrastructure 
that  doesn't  always  work  and,  in  general,  an 
economy  with  many  of  the  trappings  of  the 
Third  World. 

Some  people  around  Bush,  including  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Richard  Cheney,  have 
questioned  whether  Oorbachev  can  survive. 

There's  no  question  he's  upsetting  the 
conservative  element  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
Just  as  he's  disturbing  their  U.S.  counter- 
parts and,  sad  as  it  would  be  there's  always 
the  possibility  a  leader  like  Oorbachev  will 
be  overthrown  by  his  enemies. 

There  are  days  when  one  suspects  Oorba- 
chev's overthrow  would  come  as  a  relief  to 
the  hard-line  anti-Communists  in  this  coun- 
try and  maybe  even  a  few  in  the  Bush  circle 
who  find  him  too  much  of  a  challenge. 

The  next  question  would  be  how  far  the 
hard-liners  in  the  Soviet  Union  could  go  In 
putting  Soviet  society  back  into  a  straitjack- 
et.  given  the  prevailing  winds  of  change.  Ev- 
erywhere we  turn,  vast  numbers  of  people 
are  rejecting  authoritarian  regimes  of  both 
the  left  and  the  right. 

The  people  of  Manila  spilled  into  the 
streets  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands  to 
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force  Ferdinand  Marcos,  their  despotic 
leader,  out  of  office. 

It's  happening  now  In  China,  where  the 
Communist  party  leadership  has  sent  troops 
to  break  up  huge  demonstrations  in  Tianen- 
men  Square. 

In  the  Soviet  Union  there  are  popular 
movements  in  the  restless  Baltic  states 
which  won  control  of  local  legislatures  and 
stand  poised  to  declare  their  freedom  from 
Moscow's  dictates. 

In  Panama,  the  majority  has  voted  its 
desire  to  be  free  of  Oen.  Manuel  Noriega. 

That's  the  wave  of  the  future  that  Bush 
should  be  trying  to  ride. 

Why  isn't  he?  It  could  be  that  Oorba- 
chev's free-wheeling  style  is  a  bit  intimidat- 
ing for  a  cautious  man  like  Bush,  who'd 
prefer  to  work  things  out  quietly  and  polite- 
ly without  a  lot  of  public  maneuvering. 

Or  he  may  not  have  rid  himself  of  all  the 
vestiges  of  the  Cold  War  psychology  that 
settled  down  on  this  country  In  the  '50s. 
Cold  War  doctrine  told  us  to  contain  the 
evils  of  Communism,  not  cozy  up  to  its  lead- 
ers. 

To  carry  It  out,  we  fought  In  Korea  and 
Vietnam  and,  to  match  the  Soviet  Union, 
built  huge  military  arsenals  at  great  cost  to 
the  public  treasury. 

After  40  years,  it  can  be  hard  to  give  up 
such  a  burden  and,  given  his  cautious 
nature.  Bush  may  not  want  to  play  by  Oor- 
bachev's rules.  Too  bad.  He  should  be  riding 
the  wave  of  the  future.  Now. 
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that  the  secret  to  their  success  has  been  the 
ability  to  be  friendly  and  reliat>ie.  For  over  six 
decades,  the  saving  bank  has  provkJed  the 
Flushing  area  with  dedk»ted  sennce  stem- 
ming from  leadership  which  truly  cares  about 
ttie  surrourvjing  commurtity.  That  dedk»tk}n  is 
carried  on  today  by  the  presklent  of  the  Sav- 
ings Bank,  James  F.  McConnell,  and  a  k>yal 
board  of  tnistees,  headed  by  Gerard  Tully  Sr., 
and  made  up  of  other  prominent  Flushing 
leaders  such  as  Franklin  (Pete)  Regan,  John 
Gleason,  Mchael  Haggerty,  Rot)ert  Marani, 
John  Mead,  Vincent  Nrcotosi,  John  Roe,  Mi- 
chael Russo,  and  Thomas  Trent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  day  of  corporate  take- 
overs and  disinterested  ownership,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  witness  a  business  that  exhit>its 
such  outstanding  values,  customer  loyalty  and 
community  service.  I  call  on  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  congratulate 
Flushing  Savings  Bank  on  its  60th  anniversa- 
ry, and  wish  the  bank  continued  success  in 
the  future. 


FLUSHING  SAVINGS  BANK  CELE- 
BRATES 60  YEARS  OF  SERVICE 
IN  QUEENS  COUNTY 


HON.  GARY  L  ACKERMAN 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  24,  1989 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  pay  tribute  to  one  of  the  most  successful 
and  well  respected  banking  institutions  in  the 
entire  Queens  County  area,  the  Flushing  Sav- 
ings Bank.  On  May  30,  1989,  the  board  of 
trustees  will  be  hosting  a  dinner  In  honor  of 
the  bank's  60th  anniversary. 

Since  its  inception  in  1929,  Flushing  Sav- 
ings Bank  has  been  a  prominent  fixture  in 
Queens  County,  NY.  The  bank  has  provided 
the  citizens  of  Flushing  dependable  and  per- 
sonable service,  along  with  sound  advice  on 
monetary  matters.  The  bank's  successful 
track  record  has  earned  it  the  trust  and  devo- 
tion of  generations  of  satisfied  customers. 

Not  only  does  Flushing  Savings  Bank 
handle  the  banking  needs  of  the  community,  it 
also  works  to  promote  the  neighborhoods  it 
serves  through  its  civic  activities.  Along  with  a 
commitment  to  serving  the  people  of  Flushing, 
the  bank  has  helped  develop  the  area  through 
its  fiscal  guidance  and  community  organiza- 
tion. The  Flushing  Savings  Bank  has  been  a 
dedicated  member  of  both  the  Downtown 
Flushing  Development  Corp.  and  the  Greater 
Flushing  Development  Corp.  The  bank  ti^st- 
ees  have  always  maintained  a  strong  commit- 
ment toward  the  small  business  community, 
which  has  thrived  throughout  Flushir>g. 

Many  describe  the  Flushing  Savings  Bank 
as  having  a  rural-type  atmosphere.  That  is  be- 
cause the  bank's  leaders  have  tried  hard  to 
retain  a  personable  environment.  They  realize 


GENE  AUTRY  JONES  SELECTED 
AS  OUTSTANDING  POSTAL  EM- 
PLOYEE WITH  A  DISABILITY 


HON.  ROMANO  L  MAZZOU 

or  KENTDCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  24,  1989 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  privilege 
for  me  to  call  attention  to  a  very  special 
man— who  I  am  pleased  and  proud  to  say  is 
one  of  my  constituents — Mr.  Gene  Autry 
Jones. 

Mr.  Jones  was  selected  from  among  34,000 
disabled  Postal  Service  employees  to  receive 
from  the  Postmaster  General  the  Outstanding 
Disabled  Postal  Employee  Award  for  1989. 

While  serving  in  Vietnam,  Mr.  Jones  lost  his 
right  leg  and  right  arm  as  a  result  of  an  explo- 
sion. However,  he  did  not  altow  these  losses 
to  staruj  in  his  way. 

Starting  out  as  a  distribution  clerk  with  the 
Postal  Service,  his  superiors  were  quick  to 
note  that  he  consistently  met  and  exceeded 
his  productivity  goals  and  that  he  demonstrat- 
ed leadership  abilities  and  management  po- 
tential. He  has  since  risen  to  supervisor  of 
mails  where  he  continues  to  excel. 

He  is  well-liked  by  his  employees,  virhom  he 
informs  and  educates  and  to  whom  he  gives 
encouragement  and  support  wt>en  they  seek 
advancement  in  the  Postal  Service. 

In  addition  to  his  recent  award,  the  Postal 
Service  has  also  selected  Mr.  Jones— from  its 
700,000  employees— to  be  its  nominee  for  the 
1989  President's  Award  which  goes  to  the 
outstanding  Government  employee. 

We  in  Louisville  are  proud  of  Mr.  Jones  and 
of  his  loving  and  supportive  family:  His  wife  of 
26  years.  Genie,  his  daughters.  Angela  and 
Sheryl,  and  his  son,  Gerald. 

This  recognition  and  honor  of  Gene  Autry 
Jones  and  his  achievements  are  much  de- 
served. 
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D.R.  TWIN-PLANT  PROGRAM 
LAUDED 


UMI 


HON.  ROBERT  GARCIA 

or  mew  YORK 

IN  THC  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  24,  1989 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  my 
support  of  the  Caribbean  Basin  Initiative,  I 
want  to  share  the  following  article,  entitled 
"D.R.  Tvwn-Plant  Program  Lauded."  which  ap- 
peared in  the  San  Juan  Star  on  April  10, 
1989.  At  the  sanrw  time,  I  would  like  to  com- 
merxj  the  leadership  role  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Common- 
wealth's Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion, headed  by  Antonio  J.  Colorado,  in  their 
role  in  the  economic  development  of  the 
region. 
The  article  folk>ws: 

D.R.  Twim-Plant  Program  Lauded 
(By  Doreen  Hemlock) 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  Dominican  Re- 
public Paul  Taylor  says  he  supports  Puerto 
Rico's  twin-plant  program  in  that  country— 
with  or  without  936  financing— as  one  way 
to  stem  illegal  migration  to  the  island. 

"If  we  can  succeed  in  helping  the  Domini- 
can Republic  increase  employment  opportu- 
nities, it  should  dampen  pressures  for  mi- 
gration." Taylor  said  in  an  interview  here. 

The  ambassador  visited  San  Juan  last 
week  to  participate  in  a  seminar  on  offshore 
manufacturing  opportunities  in  the  Domini- 
can Republic,  attended  by  dozens  of  execu- 
tives from  multinationals  operating  in 
Puerto  Rico. 

In  an  interview,  Taylor  lauded  Puerto 
Rico's  twin-plant  program  for  encouraging 
corporations,  including  Westinghouse  Elec- 
tric and  Baxter,  to  open  factories  in  the  Do- 
minican Republic  and  create  thousands  of 
JolK  there.  Those  two  companies  alone 
employ  nearly  2.000  workers  in  the  Itabo  In- 
dustrial Free  Zone  outside  Santo  Domingo. 

The  ambassador's  comments  come  at  a 
time  when  Puerto  Rico  is  trying  to  get 
Washington  to  measure  the  success  of  the 
Commonwealth's  much-touted  Caribbean 
program  on  the  basis  of  jobs  created,  not 
direct  936  loans. 

As  of  March  1,  1989.  Puerto  Rico  had 
loaned  only  $11  million  in  936  funds  to  re- 
gional nations.  But  Fomento-promoted 
twin-plant  ventures,  mostly  in  the  Domini- 
can Republic,  were  expected  to  create  10.800 
Jobs  in  the  Caribbean  and  3.800  Jot>s  in 
Puerto  Rico,  according  to  Commonwealth 
figtires. 

The  seminar  in  San  Juan  focused  on  how 
manufacturing  firms  can  cut  costs  and  boost 
profits  by  combining  Puerto  Rico's  936  tax 
breaks  with  the  Dominican  Republic's  abun- 
dant, low-wage  lalx>r. 

Minimum  wages  in  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic are  41  cents  an  hour,  without  fringe  t>en- 
efits,  compared  to  $3.35  hourly  in  Puerto 
Rico. 

Unemployment  in  the  country  of  more 
than  6  million  tops  25  percent,  prompting 
many  Dominicans  to  risk  their  lives  in  over- 
crowded, rickety  boats  to  cross  the  narrow 
Mona  Passage  to  seek  Jobs  in  Puerto  Rico. 

Fomento  Administrator  Antonio  Colorado 
said  at  the  seminar  that  twin-plants  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  help  keep  companies  in 
Puerto  Rico  that  otherwise  might  move 
their  entire  operation  to  cheaper  production 
sites.  It  also  encourages  firms  to  expand 
here,  creating  thousands  of  Jobs  locally. 
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But  Taylor  insisted  the  Dominican  gov- 
ernment could  hasten  Job  creation  by  sign- 
ing a  tax  information  exchange  agreement 
with  Washington.  The  agreement  is  re- 
quired to  qualify  for  direct  loans  from 
Puerto  Rico's  low-cost  936  funds. 

The  ambassador  said  bilateral  talks  on  the 
accord  were  expected  to  continue  later  this 
month,  and  he  expressed  optimism  the 
agreement  could  l>e  signed  "because  of 
growing  awareness  of  the  benefits  of  936." 

Dominican  Industry  and  Commerce  Minis- 
ter Jos6  Manuel  Trullols  said  at  the  seminar 
that  the  fate  of  the  accord  depends  solely 
on  decisions  by  President  Joaquin  Balaguer. 
who  has  a  draft  copy  of  the  agreement  on 
his  desk. 

But  officials  and  executives  in  Santo  Do- 
mingo have  said  there  is  still  considerable 
doubt  whether  the  legislature  will  ratify  the 
agreement  over  local  opposition. 

Many  Dominican  businessmen  fear  a 
future  government  could  use  the  accord 
against  them  to  investigate  their  bank  ac- 
counts or  other  holdings  in  the  United 
States,  they  said. 

Even  without  direct  936  loans,  however, 
twin-plant  investments  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  are  growing  quickly. 

Johnson  &  Johnson,  for  example,  last 
month  opened  a  dental-floss  assembly  oper- 
ation in  the  Itabo  free  zone  with  60  workers. 
Ayerst  Wyeth  Pharmaceuticals  Inc.  is  slated 
to  start  a  birth-control  pill  packaging  plant 
with  an  initial  40  workers  later  this  year, 
and  Westinghouse  is  completing  its  fifth 
factory  there,  Itabo  executives  said. 

'The  Initial  wave  into  the  Dominican  Re- 
public was  purely  a  political,  tactical  move 
to  save  936."  said  Itabo  President  Manuel  E. 
Tavares.  referring  to  Puerto  Rico's  pledge  to 
Washington  to  help  the  Caribbean  if  the  is- 
land's tax  benefits  were  spared  from  a  pro- 
posed phaseout.  "But  the  commitment  has 
proved  to  be  very  good  business  for  all  the 
companies." 

Most  of  the  twin-plant  business  is  going  to 
the  Dominican  Republic's  industrial  free 
zones,  where  companies  enjoy  customs  and 
tax  breaks,  freedom  from  foreign  currency 
restrictions,  unrestricted  profit  repatriation 
and  other  benefits. 

Employment  in  Dominican  industrial  free 
zones  has  jumped  from  about  20.000  in  1984 
to  more  than  80.000  last  year,  and  is  expect- 
ed to  top  100.000  this  year.  Dominican  offi- 
cials said. 

Total  manufacturing  employment  in 
Puerto  Rico  is  about  150.000.  according  to 
Commonwealth  figures. 
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through  its  own  efforts  or  in  cooperation  with 
other  agencies. 

In  its  50  years  of  existence,  the  Mount 
Pleasant  Lions  Club  has  supported  local  and 
State  projects  through  fundraisers  that  have 
totaled  $250,000.  Support  activities  include 
helping  those  who  need  new  eye  glasses,  eye 
exams  or  hearing  aids  and  support  of  hearing 
clinics  at  Central  Michigan  University,  reading 
machines  for  the  blind.  Leader  Dog  school 
and  much  more. 

The  members  of  the  Lions  Clubs  are  select- 
ed from  the  community's  leading  business  and 
professional  men,  industrialists,  farmers,  cler- 
gymen, educators,  merchants,  and  others. 
They  are  pledged  to  help  through  Lionism 
those  less  fortunate  than  themselves.  Lionism 
is  nonsectarian,  yet  it  encourages  religious  ob- 
servances and  church  loyalties.  It  is  nonpoliti- 
cal,  yet  it  inculcates  a  lively  interest  in  govern- 
mental and  civil  affairs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join 
me  in  commending  this  find  organization,  and 
its  volunteers  for  their  participation  in  the 
Mount  Pleasant  Lions  Club.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  to  wish  the  Mount 
Pleasant  Lions  Club  a  joyous  50th  anniversary 
celebration  along  with  best  wishes  for  many 
years  to  come. 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  MOUNT 
PLEASANT  LIONS  CLUB 


HON.  BILL  SCHUETTE 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  24.  1989 

Mr.  SCHUETTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  give  special  recogni- 
tion to  an  important  organization  in  my  district. 
The  Mount  Pleasant  Lions  Club  will  celebrate 
its  50th  anniversary  on  June  3,  1989.  This 
club  has  devoted  time,  energy,  and  money  to 
those  with  sight  and  hearing  disabilities. 

The  Mount  Pleasant  Lions  Club  was  found- 
ed in  June  1939.  The  purpose  of  the  Lions 
Club  is  to  determine  community  needs  and 
develop    means    of    meeting    them,    either 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  WARREN  RO- 
SENBLUM  ON  THE  OCCASION 
OF  HIS  RETIREMENT 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  SCHUMER 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  24,  1989 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  col- 
leagues. I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to 
Mr.  Warren  Rosenblum  who  is  retiring  from 
the  New  York  Board  of  Education  after  31 
years  of  service. 

Mr.  Rosenblum  was  born  in  Brooklyn,  NY, 
where  he  attended  Public  School  193  and 
Madison  High  School.  He  then  attended 
Ithaca  College  and  Long  Island  University 
where  he  received  a  B.S.  and  M.A.  in  educa- 
tion. For  31  years  he  has  been  helping  the 
students  of  Junior  High  School  126K  and  In- 
termediate School  278K  learn  to  develop  their 
athletic  ability,  competitive  skills,  sense  of 
team  work,  and  their  sportsmanship  as  a 
physical  education  teacher. 

We  must  never  forget,  nor  underestimate 
the  contribution  teachers  make  to  the  lives  of 
our  children,  and  through  these  children  to  the 
health  of  our  community.  Teaching  is  indeed  a 
noble  profession  and  it  is  an  honor  to  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  thank  an  individual 
who  dedicated  30  years  of  his  life  to  improv- 
ing the  very  fabric  of  our  society  through  his 
teaching.  Our  children  and  our  society  both 
benefit  from  the  work  of  dedicated  teachers 
like  Warren  Rosenblum. 

Besides  teaching,  Mr.  Rosenblum  has  been 
a  gym  chairman,  a  social  committee  and  advi- 
sory board  memt)er  of  East  Midwood  Jewish 
Center  Shaare  Torah,  and  a  Little  League 
baseball  and  basketball  coach.  He  Is  also  an 
aficionado  of  tx^th  sports  and  opera. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  colleagues,  please  join  me 
in  saluting  this  fine  man  and  his  wife,  of  30 
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years,  Harriet  Dienstag  Rosenblum  on  the  oc- 
casion of  his  retirement  from  his  long  life  of 
serving  and  educating  our  children. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  JOHNSTOWN 
RESIDENTS 


HON.  JOHN  P.  MURTHA 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  24,  1989 


Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  31, 
1889  at  4:07  p.m.,  20  million  tons  of  water,  up 
to  70  feet  high  in  certain  areas,  splashed  into 
Johnstown,  PA,  causing  the  worst  natural  dis- 
aster our  Nation  had  yet  suffered.  The  great 
flood  killed  2,209  men,  women,  and  children 
which  was  close  to  three  times  the  number  of 
people  killed  in  the  1906  San  Francisco  earth- 
quake, and  caused  $17  million  in  destruction. 
Houses  were  washed  away  and  hundreds  of 
people  were  trapped  in  the  wreckage.  The 
dead  were  everywhere.  Over  750  bodies  were 
never  identified. 

The  people  of  Johnstown  responded  to  the 
flood  with  courage  and  ingenuity.  By  the  fall  of 
1889,  the  city  of  Johnstown  was  again  back  in 
business.  The  spirit  of  the  people  of  Johns- 
town in  rebuilding  their  city  was  incredible. 

They  began  their  efforts  by  identifying  and 
burying  their  dead.  Groups  were  organized  to 
repair  the  damaged  railroad  tracks.  Food, 
clothing,  blankets,  and  medicine  sent  into  the 
city  from  concerned  neightxjrs  were  sorted 
and  distributed.  Temporary  housing  was  set 
up.  The  South  Fork  Dam  which  broke  causing 
the  flood  was  repaired  by  the  people. 

Shortly  after  the  flood,  Ms.  Qara  Barton 
who  founded  the  American  Red  Cross,  amved 
in  Johnstown  to  help  with  the  hungry,  injured, 
and  homeless  and  stayed  into  October.  This 
was  the  Red  Cross'  first  major  effort  at  disas- 
ter relief. 

The  story  of  Johnstown  is  very  touching. 
The  spirit  of  the  Johnstown  people  in  both  re- 
covering from  the  flood  and  overcoming  their 
economic  difficulties  is  remarkable.  We  have 
faced  hard  times,  high  unemployment,  natural 
disasters,  and  the  decline  of  the  steel  and 
coal  industries.  Yet,  Johnstown  always 
traunces  back  and  triumphs. 

The  industrial  heritage  project  that  is  cur- 
rently undenway  in  Johnstown  and  the  sur- 
rounding area  in  southwestern  Pennsylvania  is 
an  example  of  our  efforts.  We  are  striving  to 
show  visitors  from  across  the  Nation  and  the 
worid  our  important  industrial  heritage  sites. 
Tourism  is  just  one  of  many  ways  we  are 
helping  to  revitalize  and  redevelop  our  area's 
economy. 

I  proudly  commend  the  rescue  efforts  of  the 
people  who  lived  in  Johnstown  in  1889  as  well 
as  the  current  residents  of  Johnstown.  Now, 
100  years  after  this  tragedy,  we  are  inviting 
you  to  visit  Johnstown  to  relive  our  history. 
We  will  be  celebrating  the  achievements, 
comradery,  spirit,  and  growth  of  our  communi- 
ty, not  the  devastation.  I  sincerely  hope  you 
have  the  opportunity  to  visit  our  beautiful  com- 
munity. Festivities  begin  the  weekend  of  May 
27  and  continue  through  October. 
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NEW   DRUG   AND   DEVICE   APPLI- 
CATION AMENDMENTS  OP  1989 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  MADIGAN 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  24,  1989 
Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  introduce,  on  behalf  of  the  administration,  a 
proposal  which  would  provide  the  Food  and 
Dmg  Administration  [FDA]  with  the  authority 
to  charge  user  fees  for  the  review  of  new 
product  applications  in  the  areas  of  food  addi- 
tives, human  and  animal  drugs,  antibiotics, 
medical  devices,  and  biological  products.  This 
bill  is  widely  viewed  as  an  important  vehicle 
for  addressing  the  budget  constraints  we  are 
facing  in  the  FDA. 

This  proposal  would  give  the  FDA  the  au- 
thority to  issue  regulations  establishing  user 
fees  for  the  review  of  product  applications;  the 
funds  collected  would  be  retained  by  the 
agency  to  defray  the  cost  of  these  activities. 
This  proposal  would  permit  some  of  the  costs 
of  application  review  to  be  shifted  from  the 
taxpayer  to  the  producers  and  manufacturers 
which  profit  from  the  FDA  product  approvals. 
Since  the  FDA  approval  represents  a  license 
to  market  the  product,  this  proposal  would 
enable  FDA  to  charge  companies  a  fee  for 
this  service.  Waivers  or  reductions  of  fees  in 
exceptional  circumstances  in  the  public  inter- 
est are  available  in  this  bill.  In  addition,  a  fair 
and  equitable  fee  structure  to  accommodate 
small  firms  could  be  designed  during  the  regu- 
latory process.  I  believe  such  accommoda- 
tions are  essential  in  order  to  continue  the  in- 
novative research  that  the  small  business 
community  has  brought  this  country. 

I  believe  it  is  only  equitable  that  those  com- 
panies which  benefit  should  bear  a  fair  share 
of  the  cost  of  doing  business  with  public 
agencies  when  these  agencies  are  providing  a 
service  which  directly  results  in  private  sector 
profits.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in 
supporting  this  legislation. 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  ABUSES  IN 
TIBET 


HON.  DAN  BURTON 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  24,  1989 


Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  in- 
tended to  deliver  this  speech  in  front  of  the 
Chinese  Embassy  yesterday.  May  22,  to  a 
group  protesting  against  Chinese  occupation 
in  Tibet.  I  was  unable  to  deliver  the  speech 
because  I  was  unexpectedly  needed  at  a 
markup  in  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  The 
visit  of  Wan  Li,  president  of  the  Chinese  Na- 
tional Congress  to  Washington,  DC,  prompted 
the  demonstrators  to  call  public  attention  to 
the  human  rights  abuses  now  taking  place  in 
Tibet. 

As  a  United  States  Congressman,  I  felt  an 
obligation  to  come  here  today,  just  as  you 
have.  I  felt  an  obligation  to  speak  out 
against  the  atrocious  human  rights  abuses 
which  China  is  now  committing  in  Tibet.  It 
is  only  right  that  we  gather  here  on  Ameri- 
can ground,  where  freedom  and  democracy 
prevail,  to  demand  that  Chinese  commu- 
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nists  grant  this  same  freedom  and  democra- 
cy to  the  Tibetan  people. 

The   brutal   repression   and   the   human 
rights  abuses  in  Tibet  must  be  stopped.  An 
end  must  come  to  the  martial  law  declared 
on  March  8  In  Tibet.  The  announcement  of 
martial  law  followed  violent  suppression  of 
peaceful  protesU  by  Tibetans  against  Chi- 
nese occupation.  The  peaceful  demonstra- 
tions commemorated  the  slaughter  of  thirty 
Tibetan  monks  on  March  5  of  last  year.  The 
Chinese  responded  by  killing  60  unarmed 
demonstrators.   Unfortunately,   the  deaths 
and  injuries  of  these  innocent  Tibetans  are 
only  a  tiny  fraction  of  the  600  casualties  re- 
sulting during  the  last  18  months  in  Tibet. 
Tibet's  entire  cultural  heritage  and  way  of 
life  has  been  pushed  to  the  verge  of  extinc- 
tion   since    Chinese    occupation    in    1950. 
Nearly  400.000  have  been  killed  and  600,000 
have  disappeared  due  to  starvation  and  tor- 
ture in  \&boT  camps.  Forced  alwrtions  are 
routinely  used  in  Chinese  attempts  at  geno- 
cide.   Thousands    of    Chinese    have    been 
moved  In  to  further  disintegrate  Tibetan 
culture.  This  has  resulted  in  the  absurd 
ratio   of   3    Chinese   to   every    1    Tibetan, 
making  the  Tibetans  a  minority  in  their 
own  country. 

Demonstrations  of  nearly  1  million  Chi- 
nese in  Beijing  continue  while  no  more  than 
two  Tibetans  are  allowed  to  meet  together 
since  the  declaration  of  martial  law.  The  on- 
going suppression  of  their  own  people's  cries 
for  democracy  reiterate  the  insensltivity  of 
communUt  Chinese  leaders.  The  protests  of 
the  Chinese  have  at  least  been  recognized. 
The  Tibetans  continue  to  be  Ignored.  In 
Tibet  there  are  fresh  arrests,  executions  and 
tortures  everyday. 

One  week  ago  today  a  resolution  passed  by 
the  U.S.  Congress  condemned  the  use  of  ex- 
cessive and  lethal  force  by  Chinese  authori- 
ties in  Tibet.  It  also  calls  for  an  Immediate 
lifting  of  martial  law  and  a  dialog  between 
Chinese  officials  and  the  Dalai  Lama.  I  have 
also  signed  a  letter  written  to  Wan  U.  who 
Is  heading  the  official  Chinese  delegation 
here  in  Washington.  This  letter  condemns 
the  brutal  Chinese  suppression  of  unarmed 
Tibetan  demonstrators.  It  also  calls  for  the 
allowance  of  human  rights  monitoring  orga- 
nizations to  Investigate  in  Tibet. 

The  United  States  can  no  longer  continue 
business  as  usual  with  a  country  that  advo- 
cates Inhumane  torture  and  abuses.  I  call 
upon  President  Bush  and  Secretary  Baker 
to  recognize  the  events  that  are  taking  place 
in  Tibet.  The  United  States  needs  to  become 
an  active  part  of  the  campaign  to  preserve 
Tibetan  identity,  Tibetan  culture  and  Tibet- 
an religion.  These  people  need  the  support 
of  freedom-loving  people  around  the  world. 
The  Chinese  suppression  has  yet  to  cease. 
But  as  the  Tibet  saying  goes  "Even  though 
the  fire  bums,  you  have  to  attack  the  fire." 


CIVIL  DISOBEDIENCE 

HON.  JOHN  J.  LaFALCE 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  24,  1989 
Mr.  UFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent  pro- 
tests throughout  the  Nation  by  Operation 
Rescue,  a  grassroots  antiabortion  organiza- 
tion, present  us  with  an  opportunity  to  exam- 
ine once  again  the  time  tested  principles  of 
civil  disobedience.  In  this  connection  the  Dio- 
cese of  Rochester  has  recently  issued  an  ex- 
cellent statement  which  summarizes  these  im- 
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portant  principtes.  I  insert  the  statement  in  the 

Record. 

Diocns  OP  RocRism— 8TATDIXNT  ON  Civil 

DiSOBXDIXMCX 

Throushout  history,  moral  Issues  of  one 
luiture  or  another  have  called  forth  re- 
qxiiiMS  of  nonviolent  civil  disobedience. 
Today  the  sanctity  of  life,  especially  the  life 
of  the  unborn.  Is  once  again  challenging  sin- 
cere people  of  all  faiths  to  examine  their 
conadenees  regarding  what  Bishop  Matthew 
H.  Clark  calls  "a  morally  unacceptable"  re- 
ality—abortion. 

Whether  or  not  an  Individual  lay  person, 
religious  or  priest  engages  in  nonviolent 
dvU  disobedience  is  a  personal  conscience 
decision  that  should  be  made  only  after  seri- 
ous prayer  and  reflection. 

In  formulating  a  conscience  decision, 
there  are  four  points  that  must  be  given 
careful  consideration.  It  is  necessary  to 
show  that  the  purpose  or  end  of  the  con- 
templated civil  disobedience  Is  Just.  At  the 
same  time,  the  person  making  this  decision 
must  l>e  able  to  show  that  other  approaches 
to  alleviating  the  Injustice  have  been  tried 
but  failed.  There  should  be  some  expecta- 
tion that  the  disot>edience  will  be  effective 
at  least  to  the  point  that  It  provides  an  ef- 
fective symbolic  witness.  Lastly,  any  person 
mmUny  a  Conscience  decision  to  engage  In 
civil  disobedience  must  be  satisfied  that 
whatever  negative  consequences  arise  from 
the  act  will  not  outweigh  the  probable  posi- 
tive results. 

In  making  a  conscience  decision  to  engage 
in  nonviolent,  civil  disobedience  it  should  be 
clearly  understood  that  the  primary  goal  of 
civil  disobedience  is  to  educate  people  so 
they  might  see  the  injustice  that  exists  and 
that  that  injustice  represents  an  unwanted 
evil  element  in  their  lives. 

Those  who  feel  called  to  the  path  of  non- 
violent civil  disobedience— laity,  religious, 
priests— must  be  certain  that  any  civil  dis- 
obedience Is  carried  out  in  a  nonviolent, 
caring  and  loving  way.  They  must  also  be 
willing  to  accept  the  legal  consequences  of 
such  action. 

The  seeds  of  civil  disobedience  as  a  possi- 
bly morally  acceptable  response  to  injustice 
are  found  in  the  earliest  days  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  when  I*eter  and  the  Apostles 
responded  to  the  high  priest  of  the  Sanhe- 
drin  with  the  words:  "Better  for  us  to  obey 
God  than  men."  (Acts  5:29)  Other  noted 
theologians  in  the  Church  since  that  time. 
Augustine  and  Aquinas  among  them,  rein- 
force that  concept  in  their  position  that  "an 
unjust  law  is  no  law  at  all"  and  hence  a  re- 
sponse of  civil  disobedience  can  be  morally 
correct  when  other  legal  corrective  efforts 
have  failed.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  said 
that  In  some  eventualities  there  may  be  "a 
moral  responsibility  to  disobey  unjust  laws." 

On  February  13.  1973.  less  than  a  month 
after  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  In  Roe 
versus  Wade  legalized  abortion  in  the 
United  States,  the  Administrative  Commit- 
tee of  the  National  Catholic  Conference  of 
Bishops  Issued  a  Pastoral  Message  calling 
the  decision  "erroneous,  unjust,  and  im- 
morml." 

The  Diocese  of  Rochester  supports  the 
right  of  its  laity,  religious  and  priests  who, 
after  prayer  and  reflection,  make  a  con- 
science decision  to  engage  In  nonviolent  dis- 
obedience. 

The  evU  of  abortion  must  not  continue. 
Joseph  Cardinal  Bemardln.  the  chairperson 
of  the  NCCB's  Committee  for  Pro-Life  Ac- 
tivities, wrote:  "The  scriptures  tell  us  that, 
when  Jesus  died,  a  darkness  covered  the 
earth.    This    darkness    now    envelops    our 
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world.  No  matter  how  much  we  try  to  lift 
this  darkness,  we  will  never  succeed  unless 
we  first  decide,  as  individuals  and  as  a 
nation,  that  we  will  protect  the  life  of  the 
unborn,  that  we  will  not  deprive  the  most 
vulnerable  of  Ood's  creatures  of  the  gift  of 
life  which  he  has  given  them." 

The  Diocese  of  Rochester  restates  Its  com- 
mitment to  protect  the  unborn  and  to  speak 
against  the  abortion  laws  so  destructive  of 
human  life  and  the  fabric  of  our  society. 

Bishop  Clark  has  said:  "The  violence  of 
abortion  does  not  end  with  the  unborn 
victim.  As  those  of  you  who  work  with 
women  who  anguish  over  past  decisions  to 
abort  a  child  know  well,  abortion  also  perpe- 
trates violence  against  the  mother.  The  vic- 
tims of  this  violence  are  the  unborn  child, 
the  mother  and,  in  the  final  analysis,  all  of 
us  whose  lives  are  diminished  by  this  on- 
going tragedy." 

Operation  Rescue  Is  one  of  many  ap- 
proaches being  employed  to  focus  on  the 
tragic  problem  of  abortion  and  the  unjust 
law  that  denies  the  unborn  the  protection 
they  deserve. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  nature  of  civil 
disobedience  In  which  participants  in  Oper- 
ation Rescue  are  engaged,  involves  the 
breaking  of  Just  laws,  such  as  laws  that  are 
necessary  to  maintain  public  order,  to  pro- 
test an  unjust  law.  the  taking  of  the  life  of 
the  unborn.  It  must  remain  clear  that  it  is 
the  unjust  law  that  permits  abortion  that  is 
being  challenged,  not  the  Just  laws  of  our 
nation. 
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America  to  increase  ttie  minimum  wage  to  a 
decent  ievei.  These  workers  deserve  to  be 
treated  fairly. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  agree  and  support 
the  conference  report  on  H.R.  2. 


MEETING  WITH  ANTI- 
BOUSHEVIK  BLOC  NATIONS 


H.R.  2  CONFERENCE  REPORT 

SPEECH  OP 

HON.  RON  de  LUGO 

OP  THE  VIRGIN  ISLANDS 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEMTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  11,  1989 

Mr.  DE  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  in 

support  of  the  conference  report  on  H.R.  2, 

the   Fair    Labor   Standards   Amendments   of 

1989. 
I  commend  the  memisers  of  the  Education 

and  Labor  Committee  for  moving  so  quickly 

with  this  important  bill  from  the  suljcommittee 

to  tf>e  full  committee  and  through  conference. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret  that  the  President  has 
not  seen  fit  to  support  this  important  bill.  The 
President  has  stated  that  he  will  veto  this  con- 
ference agreement  if  it  is  sent  to  him  because 
the  minimum  wage  will  be  raised  30  cents  an 
hour  more  than  he  wants.  H.R.  2  will  increase 
the  minimum  wage  from  the  current  $3.35  an 
hour  to  $4.55  an  hour  over  a  3-year  period. 
The  $4.55  an  hour  wage  rate  would  begin  Oc- 
tober 1.  1991. 

It  is  very  unfortunate  that  an  important  bill 
such  as  H.R.  2  may  be  vetoed  because  of  a 
30-cents-an-hour  difference  with  the  Presi- 
dent. H.R.  2  is  a  bill  that  will  help  millions  of 
working  people  who  are  trying  to  make  a 
better  life  for  their  families  by  working  full  time 
and  yet  continue  to  remain  in  poverty.  I 
cannot  believe  that  vetoing  this  bill  will  lead  to 
a  kinder  and  gentler  nation  that  the  President 
has  said  he  wants  to  see.  To  the  contrary, 
such  actk>n  will  be  extremely  brutal  to  the  mil- 
lions of  families  that  can  hardly  survive  on  the 
current  minimum  wage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  not  been  an  in- 
crease in  the  Federal  minimum  wage  since 
1981,  over  8  years  ago.  We  must  now  act  on 
behalf  of  tfie  hard-working  men  and  women  of 


HON.  DUNCAN  HUNTER 

OP  CALIPORNIA 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  24,  1989 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I  had 
the  opportunity  to  meet  with  members  of  ttie 
Anti-Bolshevik  Bloc  of  Natk>ns.  They  present- 
ed me  with  a  memorandum  that  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  and  be 
made  part  of  the  Record. 

Their  memorarKJum  folk>ws: 

The  Bicentennial  Celebrations  of  seminal 
events  in  the  founding  of  the  United  States 
of  America  have  provided  an  opF>ortunlty 
for  Americans  to  reaffirm  their  role  in  hu- 
manity's quest  for  universal  emancipation 
and  liberty.  The  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, the  Revolutionary  War,  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Constitution,  and  this  year's 
celebration  of  the  Inauguration  of  the  first 
President  of  the  United  States  have  become 
the  Inspiration.  Indeed,  the  common  herit- 
age of  all  who  strive  for  democracy  and  in- 
dependence. 

Two  hundred  years  after  the  Pounding 
Fathers  fought  to  establish  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent state  on  the  North  American  conti- 
nent, much  of  the  political  map  of  the  world 
has  t>een  transformed  from  one  of  colonial 
domination  to  one  of  freedom  and  Independ- 
ence. Significantly,  the  progressive  demise 
of  the  colonial  era.  initiated  by  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution,  was  greatly  accelerated 
during  this  century,  when  the  European 
Great  Powers  relinquished  their  empires  in 
favor  of  a  new  international  political  order 
based  on  recognition  of  the  right  of  colonial 
peoples  to  self-determination  and  independ- 
ence. Ironically,  the  benefits  derived  from 
the  process  of  decolonization  and  the  Insti- 
tutionalization of  the  principles  of  Inde- 
pendence, democracy.  Justice,  equality,  and 
human  dignity  have  been  withheld  from  the 
majority  of  the  countries  on  the  European 
continent  itself.  The  perpetuation  of  this 
historical  anachronism  of  the  by-gone  colo- 
nial era  continues  in  the  form  of  Russian 
imperialism. 

The  United  States'  victorious  Revolution- 
ary War  remains  the  model  for  those  coun- 
tries in  Europe  who  have  still  to  cast  off  the 
colonial  yoke  accede  to  their  own  Independ- 
ent states.  For  Ukraine  In  particular.  Amer- 
ica continues  to  be  the  inspiration  in  Its 
struggle  for  independence  and  democracy. 
However,  there  are  two  further  aspects 
which  distinguish  Ukraine's  situation  from 
that  of  other  colonial  nations,  thus  render- 
ing Its  plight  far  more  difficult.  Firstly,  In 
addition  to  colonialism's  classic  features  of 
domination  and  exploitation,  a  delil>erate 
policy  of  national  annihilation  has  t>een  di- 
rected against  Ukraine,  through  policies  and 
practices  constituting  genocide  and  ethno- 
clde.  Secondly,  they  are  carried  out  l>ehind  a 
"Potamkin  village"  facade  of  "reforms"  and 
socialist  "progress"  in  a  so-called  Soviet 
Ukraine.  Yet.  America  and  the  West  seem  to 
have  accepted  Moscow's  contentions  that  it 
has  made  major  policy  revisions  under  the 
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tutelage  of  Gorbachev,  principally,  the 
abandonment  of  Imperialism  and  "restruc- 
turing" of  the  Soviet  Russian  Empire  into  a 
system  acceptable  to  Ukraine  and  other 
non-Russian  colonial  countries  in  the  USSR. 
Hence,  some  in  the  West  have  come  to  view 
the  USSR  as  having  transformed  itself  into 
a  partner  with  which  the  industrialized  de- 
mocracies can  engage  In  a  common  endeavor 
to  realize  a  shared  vision  of  the  world. 

As  a  result  of  this  flawed  view  of  the  reali- 
ties as  they  perUln  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
straight-forward  issues,  such  as  Russian  im- 
perialism and  colonial  repression  in 
Ukraine,  are  increasingly  seen  in  the  West 
as  no  longer  constituting  fundamental  fea- 
tures of  the  Soviet  system.  Rather,  they  are 
regarded  as  irrelevant  and  even  annoying 
distractions  which  stand  in  the  way  of  im- 
proving East- West  relations.  In  this  context, 
the  U.S.  Administration  and  the  media 
largely  recognize  Ukraine  merely  as  a 
human  rights  and  civil  liberties  problem  to 
be  resolved  by  reforms  instituted  by  Gorba- 
chev. Furthermore,  to  the  extent  that  the 
denial  of  Ukraine's  national  rights  is  recog- 
nized, conventional  wisdom  maintains  that 
the  West  should  refrain  from  addressing 
this  issue,  as  it  is  t>est  left  to  Russia  to  deal 
with  this  formidable  problem.  Because  Gor- 
bachev portrays  Ukraine  as  a  non-negotia- 
ble, vital  interest  of  Russia,  the  West  has  ac- 
quiesced on  the  question  of  Ukraine  by  re- 
garding it  as  an  acceptable,  if  not  fully  justi- 
fied concession  in  the  Interest  of  rapproche- 
ment and  renewed  detente. 

For  the  West,  such  a  position  is  as  morally 
disgraceful  as  it  is  strategically  dangerous, 
as  it  can  only  result  in  the  strengthening  of 
the  Soviet  Russian  Empire.  For  not  only 
does  it  demoralize  the  resistance  in  Ukraine 
and  throughout  the  empire,  but,  simulta- 
neously, it  undermines  the  unity  and  soli- 
darity of  the  NATO  alliance  vis-a-vis  its  abil- 
ity to  withstand  Gorbachev's  "peace  offen- 
sive." As  the  largest  remaining  colonial 
country  in  the  world,  with  a  population  and 
territory  comparable  to  France,  Ukraine  is 
of  immense  geo-strategic  Importance  for  the 
West.  In  any  future  Europe,  where  all  of 
the  continent's  countries  will  be  free  and  in- 
dependent states,  a  sovereign  Ukraine  will 
reemerge  in  its  historical  role  of  staying 
threats  to  European  security  from  the  east 
and  will  become  the  continental  linchpin  in 
the  maintenance  of  peace  and  stability 
among  the  region's  states.  Therefore,  the  in- 
dustrialized democracies  are  shortsighted 
when  they  remain  silent  about  Ukraine,  and 
are  placing  their  own  states  at  risk  when 
they  deliberately  misrepresent  Ukraine  as  a 
pro\'incial  territory  involved  in  inter-Slavic 
squabbles  and  ethnic  intolerance. 

The  reality  of  Ukraine  transcends  its  stra- 
tegic dimension.  It  impinges  on  the  univer- 
sal right  of  a  nation  to  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence. It  is  the  reality  of  Soviet  Russia's 
armed  invasion  and  Illegal  occupation.  It  is 
the  reality  of  a  country  subjected  to  a  colo- 
nial bondage  of  unimaginable  repression 
and  foreign,  totalitarian  oppression.  While 
Gorbachev  is  courting  the  favors  of  the  free 
world  with  pronouncements  about  "glas- 
nost"  and  "perestroika,"  he  is  simultaneoiis- 
ly  engaged  in  further  entrenching  the  re- 
pressive structure  of  colonial  domination 
and  ethnocide  in  Ukraine.  In  an  attempt  to 
delude  the  West  in  this  regard,  the  Kremlin 
leaders  recently  held  "free"  elections,  allow- 
ing popular  candidates  to  run  for  office  in 
districts  closely  watched  by  western  observ- 
ers, particularly  media  representatives 
based  in  Moscow.  However,  in  the  non-Rus- 
sian colonies  in  the  USSR,  particularly  in 
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Ukraine,  the  authorities  foreclosed  any 
hope  for  free  and  fair  elections  by  resorting 
to  violence  and  intimidation  to  keep  the 
people's  candidates  off  of  the  ballot. 

Consequently,  the  Kremlin's  attempts  to 
shore  Its  empire  by  conducting  "elections " 
and  creating  pseudo-political  institutions 
was  exposed  by  the  practices  of  the  colonial 
authorities  themselves.  The  Ukrainian  re- 
sistance recognized  the  elections  for  the 
sham  that  they  were  and  mounted  an  effec- 
tive nationwide  boycott,  thereby  rejecting 
the  official  party  bosses.  The  people  in- 
creased their  demands  for  the  restoration  of 
Ukrainian  sovereignty,  including  respect  for 
all  aspects  of  its  national  rights.  In  the 
course  of  the  past  year  alone,  there  has 
been  an  upsurge  of  popular  resistance 
tigalnst  the  occupation  of  Ukraine  [see  ad- 
denda]. In  response  to  the  intensification  of 
the  liberation  struggle,  the  occupation 
regime  has  re-criminalized  criticism  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Its  officials  and  has  im- 
posed emergency  regulations  to  enforce  the 
re-imposed  repressive  laws.  These  decrees 
establish  a  legal  basis  providing  Soviet 
troops  and  police  with  a  virtual  carte 
blanche  to  bludgeon,  arrest,  detain  and  tor- 
ture participants  in  the  mass  demonstra- 
tions against  the  continued  denial  of 
Ukrainian  rights. 

The  reality  in  Ukraine  reflects  the  Krem- 
lin's need  to  preserve  its  occupation  regime 
in  order  to  retain  the  colony's  much  needed 
vast  natural  resources  and  Industrial  base. 
For  this  purpose,  a  massive  military  force  Is 
permanently  stationed  there.  The  military 
has  been  recently  augmented  by  Special 
Forces  units  in  an  attempt  to  control  the  in- 
creasingly militant  and  widespread  protests, 
demonstrations  and  strikes.  As  a  result  of 
the  repressive  tactics  on  the  part  of  the  oc- 
cupation force,  countless  Ukrainian  patriots 
have  been  subjected  to  intimidation  and  co- 
ercion, kidnaplngs  and  disappearances, 
brutal  beatings,  incarceration  and  torture. 
This  Is  the  reality  of  "glasnost"  and  "peres- 
troika" in  Ukraine.  However,  the  height- 
ened confrontation  between  the  people  and 
the  Russian  oppressor  has  only  strength- 
ened the  resolve  of  the  Ukrainian  nation  in 
its  struggle  for  independence. 

Today,  in  this  Bicentennial  year  of  the 
American  Presidency,  the  government  of 
the  United  States  has  the  opportunity  to  re- 
claim its  role  as  the  torch  bearer  of  freedom 
in  the  world.  However,  in  order  to  do  so.  it 
must  end  its  silence  on  the  Ukrainian  strug- 
gle for  independence.  It  must  express  out- 
rage at  the  oppression  and  exploitation  of 
Ukraine  at  the  hands  of  the  Soviet  Russian 
colonialists.  No  longer  should  Ukraine  be  a 
pawn  in  the  calculation  of  U.S./Soviet  com- 
petition. For.  in  the  pursuit  of  this  policy, 
the  U.S.  contributed  to  the  denial  of  the  in- 
alienable right  of  the  Ukrainian  people  to 
restore  their  sovereign  and  independent 
state  and  to  establish  their  own  democratic 
government.  Ukraine  must  be  treated  by  the 
U.S.  government  as  a  subject  and  not  an 
object  of  Its  policies.  This  important  human 
tragedy  is.  In  its  own  right,  deserving  of  the 
attention  and  support  of  the  American 
people  and  goverrmient. 

The  ideals  of  self-determination,  inde- 
pendence, freedom.  Justice  and  respect  for 
human  rights  are  the  very  same  Ideuls  In 
whose  name  the  American  Revolution  was 
fought  and  won.  These  are  the  Ideals  that 
the  Ukrainian  Liberation  Front,  led  by  the 
Organization  of  Ukrainian  Nationalists 
(OUN)  are  fighting  to  achieve.  These  are 
the  principles  for  which  the  Ukrainian  Na- 
tional Republic  of  1918  and  the  Ukrainian 
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National  Government  of  1941  were  created 
to  uphold.  The  United  States  must  reassert 
its  vision  of  a  democratic  world.  Thus,  it  is 
incumbent  upon  America  to  recognize  our 
shared  commitment  to  the  realization  of 
these  rights.  In  the  defense  of  these  impor- 
tant universal  truths,  the  American  public 
and  government  should  find  reason  to  act  in 
support  of  Ukraine's  Just  struggle  for  free- 
dom and  the  restoration  of  Its  sovereign  and 
independent  state. 

BOHDAN  FEDORAK, 

Executive  ChaxTmati. 
Slav  A  Stetsko, 
Chairman. 


SAVE  HUMAN  RIGHTS  IN  HONG 
KONG 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

OP  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEMTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  24,  1989 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  martial  law  in 
Beijing  sent  shock  waves  through  Hong  Kong 
because  the  mainland  Chinese  are  scheduled 
to  take  control  of  the  colony  in  1997.  The 
Tiananmen  crackdown  shows  that  Hong 
Kong's  human  rights  and  economic  future  are 
in  jeopardy;  400,000  Hong  Kong  citizens 
brought  the  city  to  a  standstill  as  they 
marched  in  support  of  Democracy  and  their 
brethren  in  Beijing. 

Hong  Kong  citizens  fear  the  future.  Last 
year  45,000  fled  the  colony  for  Australia, 
Canada,  and  the  United  States.  Some  60,000 
will  leave  in  1990.  Over  one-third  of  Hong 
Kong  citizens  plan  to  emigrate,  and  political 
confidence  has  plummeted  to  its  lowest  level 
in  years. 

I  urge  all  Members  to  cosponsor  House 
Concun-ent  Resolution  79,  a  resolution  I  intro- 
duced in  support  of  human  rights  and  democ- 
racy in  Hong  Kong.  In  light  of  the  repeated 
heavy  hand  used  by  Chinese  authorities  in 
Tibet  and  now  Beijing,  the  United  States  must 
let  it  be  known  that  fundamental  freedoms  in 
Hong  Kong  must  be  guaranteed. 


OLDER  AMERICANS  MONTH 


HON.  RONALD  K.  MACHTLEY 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  24,  1989 
Mr.  MACHTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  month 
our  Nation  is  honoring  the  many  contributions 
of  older  Americans  through  the  celebration  of 
Older  Americans  Month.  Today  it  is  my  dis- 
tirKt  pleasure  to  honor  Mrs.  Naomi  Craig,  of 
Providence,  Rl. 

Mrs.  Craig  has  been  a  community  activist 
and  leader  for  most  of  her  82  years.  Her 
achievements  include  founding  of  the  Henriet- 
ta Borge  Chapter  of  the  Rhode  Island  Black 
Social  Workers,  serving  on  the  first  panel  of 
Americans  for  the  National  Council  of  Chris- 
tians and  Jews,  and  visiting  residents  in  Ban- 
nister Nursing  Home. 

Today.  Mrs.  Craig  is  accepting  a  plague  on 
behalf  of  all  older  volunteers  in  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island  in  a  ceremony  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services.  Dr.  Louis 
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W.  Sullivan.  We  honor  her  altruistic  spirit  and 
selfless  dedication  to  her  community. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  ARYEH 
ROHN  ON  THE  OCCASION  OF 
HIS  RETIREMENT 


HON.  CHARLES  L  SCHUMER 

OP  mW  YORK 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  RKPRKSENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  24,  1989 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  col- 
leagues, today  I  call  your  attention  to  Dr. 
Aryeh  Rohn  on  the  occasion  of  his  retirement 
dinner,  after  45  years  of  teaching,  from  the 
Rabbi  Harry  Halpem  Day  School  in  Brooklyn. 

Dr.  Rohn  was  bom  in  Vienna,  Austria, 
wfiere  he  was  a  Jewish  Boyscout,  wrestler, 
and  partk^ipant  in  the  sports  section  of 
Hakoah  in  Vienna.  After  leaving  Austria,  he 
continued  his  education  at  Brooklyn  College 
wftere  he  received  his  B.A.  magna  cum  laude. 
Culminating  his  formal  educatk>n,  he  attained 
a  doctorate  of  educatksn  from  Dropsie  Univer- 
sity in  Ptuladelphia.  He  also  holds  an  honorary 
degree  from  the  Jewish  Theologk:al  Seminary 
of  America. 

Aryeh  Rohn  dkj  not  waste  his  education, 
rather  he  dedicated  his  life  to  sharing  the  joys 
of  learning  with  both  young  and  old  as  a 
teacher.  He  has  been  the  principal  of  the 
Talmud  Torah,  prir>cipal  of  the  Rabbi  Harry 
Halpem  Day  School,  and  educatk)nal  director 
of  ttie  East  Mklwood  Jewish  Center  Shaare 
Torah.  While  holding  these  various  positions, 
he  has  found  time  to  serve  as  the  head  coun- 
selor, educatk}nal  director,  and  director  of 
Camps  Ramah.  And  still  he  was  able  to  find 
time  to  act  as  the  president  and  honorary 
president  of  the  Educator's  Assembly. 

Ttie  community  of  East  Mkiwood  and  all  of 
Brooklyn  hold  Dr.  Aryeh  Rohn  in  ttie  highest 
esteem  for  his  servKe.  For  45  years  he  has 
taught  us  atxxjt  ttie  principles  of  Judaism, 
Jewish  tiistory,  Hebrew,  Israel,  and  the  Torah. 
We  are  all  in  debt  to  this  man  and  I  am  happy 
to  have  this  opportunity  to  thank  him  for  his 
tremendous  work. 

Happily,  this  is  an  occasion  celebrating 
more  than  his  retirement,  this  is  also  Aryeh 
and  Rachel's  48th  wedding  anniversary.  There 
is  little  doubt  that  Dr.  Rohn  would  not  have 
been  able  to  accomplish  all  that  he  has  with- 
out the  support  of  his  loving  family  including, 
Dr.  Reuven  Rohn  and  his  wife  Judy,  Ruth 
Rohn  Minden,  and  his  two  granddaughters 
Karen  and  Alisa. 

Mr.  Speaker,  please  join  me  and  my  fellow 
colleagues  in  saluting  this  fine  man  and  his 
family  on  ttie  occaskin  of  his  retirement  from 
his  long  life  of  serving  and  educating  the  com- 
munity of  Brooklyn. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MSGR.  JOSEPH 
O'TOOLE 


UMI 


HON.  JOHN  P.  MURTHA 

or  PEHIISYLVAIIIA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  24,  1989 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
offer   my   congratuiatk>ns   to   Msgr.   Joseph 
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OToole  on  the  occasion  of  the  celebration  of 
his  golden  jubilee  in  the  priesthood.  This  re- 
markable achievement  Is  a  testament  to  a  re- 
markable man,  as  Monsignor  O'Toole  has 
demonstrated  throughout  his  career  in  the 
church  a  wonderful  ability  to  relate  to  people 
and  to  provide  guidance  to  generations  of  in- 
dividuals in  our  area. 

Monsignor  O'Toole  has  compiled  an  impres- 
sive list  of  achievements  in  the  church.  He 
was  the  founding  pastor  of  St.  Clement 
Church,  named  a  papal  chamberiain  by  Pope 
Paul  VI,  and  appointed  a  prelate  of  honor  by 
Pope  John  Paul  II.  But  his  most  important 
work  has  always  been  with  the  people  of 
western  Pennsylvania.  Throughout  his  long 
career,  Monsignor  O'Toole  has  been  there  to 
provide  comfort  to  those  in  need,  and  to  cele- 
brate the  triumphs  of  those  who  have  suc- 
ceeded. 

I  salute  Monsignor  O'Toole  on  this  joyous 
occaskjn.  I  also  wish  him  well  in  his  retire- 
ment, as  early  in  June  he  will  be  retiring  from 
St.  Clement  Church.  He  has  been  a  vital  part 
of  the  community  for  many  years,  and  I  am 
sure  even  in  retirement,  he  will  t>e  working 
harder  than  most  of  us  do  now.  Thank  you, 
Monsignor  O'Toole,  for  your  dedication  and 
love,  and  we  wish  you  all  the  best. 


THE  FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE 
ACCOUNTABILITY  ACT  OF  1989 


HON.  JOHN  BRYANT 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  24,  1989 

Mr.  BRYANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday,  along 
with  my  colleagues,  Mr.  Coleman  of  Texas, 
Mr.  DwYER  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Jacobs  of  In- 
diana, and  Mr.  Rahall  of  West  Virginia,  re- 
introduced the  Foreign  Assistance  Account- 
ability Act,  to  prohibit  diversion  of  our  foreign 
assistance  funds  to  unauthorized  uses  and  to 
strengthen  our  accounting  procedures  for 
those  funds  to  assure  that  they  are  spent  as 
Congress  directs. 

I  originally  introduced  this  legislation  in  June 
1 986,  and,  in  the  last  Congress,  Chairman  Lee 
Hamilton  attached  it  in  slightly  modified  form 
to  last  year's  foreign  aid  bill.  Unfortunately,  al- 
though the  legislation  passed  the  House,  it 
was  not  taken  up  by  the  Senate. 

American  taxpayers  always  deserve  our 
t>est  efforts  to  see  that  their  money  is  not 
wasted.  And  in  the  current  budget  constraints, 
when  all  programs  are  necessarily  being  scru- 
tinized for  cuts.  It  Is  all  the  more  important  to 
see  to  it  that  the  funding  Congress  for  a  pro- 
gram is  responsibly  spent  on  its  Intended  pur- 
pose. 

Disturbingly,  our  Government  makes  scant 
effort  to  determine  If  this  Is  the  case  in  foreign 
assistance  programs.  In  fact,  U.S.  foreign  aid 
can  legally  be  diverted  to  any  use  the  recipi- 
ent desires — including  personal  aggrandize- 
ment. The  current  accounting  controls  are 
woefully  inadequate  to  effectively  prevent  this. 

In  a  Decemt}er  1986,  report,  the  General 
Accounting  Office  said  It  could  not  account  for 
half  of  the  $27  million  In  humanitarian  aid 
Congress  voted  for  the  Nicaraguan  Contras  In 
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1985— lending  further  credence  to  the  rumors 
that  some  of  it  may  have  been  used  to  pur- 
chase prohibited  military  equipment  or  to  line 
the  pockets  of  Contra  leaders  or  various  mid- 
dlemen. 

Commenting  on  the  Investigation,  a  GAO 
spokesman  said  there  was  "enough  evkjence 
to  be  concerned  that  humanitarian  assistance 
may  not  be  reaching  the  Intended  benefici- 
aries." 

Another  GAO  report,  issued  in  May  1986, 
found  that  because  of  inadequate  controls  on 
how  the  billions  of  dollars  in  United  States  for- 
eign aid  to  the  Philippines  during  the  Marcos 
era  was  spent.  It  is  impossible  to  determine 
what  a  major  portion  of  the  money  was  used 
for.  There  is  increasing  evidence  that  a  por- 
tion of  it  went  into  the  pockets  of  Ferdinand 
and  Imelda  Marcos  and  their  cronies,  perhaps 
enabling  Imelda  Marcos  to  compile  her  collec- 
tion of  Italian  shoes,  United  States  real  estate 
properties,  and  Swiss  bank  accounts. 

In  testimony  before  the  House  Government 
Operations  Committee,  Comptroller  General 
Bowsher  cited  "massive  amounts  of  funds 
*  *  *  allegedly  diverted,  misused,  or  trans- 
ferred out  of  the  Philippines,  highlighting  long- 
standing concerns  over  the  adequacy  of  con- 
trols governing  economic  assistance  to  for- 
eign countries." 

The  revelations  that  United  States  Govern- 
ment officials  supervised  a  secret  sale  of 
United  States  weapons  to  Iran— and  siphoned 
off  excess  profits  Into  a  slush  fund  to  aid  the 
Contras— further  emphasize  the  need  for  a 
means  to  assure  that  Congress'  foreign  as- 
sistance directives  are  followed.  The  Foreign 
Assistance  Accountability  Act  would  help 
assure  that  Congress  and  the  American 
people  that  our  foreign  aid  dollars  are  not 
being  wasted  or  misused. 

There  appears  to  be  absolutely  no  way 
under  current  law  to  ascertain  whether  U.S. 
foreign  aid  to  any  nation  is  appropriately  spent 
in  furtherance  of  U.S.  objectives  or  improperly 
diverted  to  other  corrupt  purposes. 

My  bill  would: 

Make  It  against  the  law  for  anyone  to 
divert  foreign  aid  funds  to  any  purpose  other 
than  the  specific  purpose  for  which  the  funds 
are  provided; 

Establish  civil  and  criminal  penalties  for 
violators; 

Require  the  President  to  develop  a  com- 
prehensive accounting  system  to  track  the 
funds;  and 

Requires  that  the  accounting  procedures 
and  penalties  be  Included  in  any  agreements 
made  with  other  nations  for  the  United  States 
to  provide  foreign  assistance. 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  will  be  a  major 
Improvement  in  Congress'  ability  to  exercise 
its  responsibility  to  the  American  people  in  for- 
eign assistance  policymaking  and  in  insuring 
that  Americans'  tax  dollars  are  well  spent  to 
further  the  interests  of  the  United  States. 
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HON.  BILL  SARPAUUS 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  24,  1989 

Mr.  SARPALIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  16  years  ago 
today,  I  was  young,  fresh  out  of  college,  and 
working  for  Cal  Farley's  Boys  Ranch  when  I 
experienced  the  proudest  moment  of  my  life. 
My  son  David  was  born. 

When  I  think  about  it,  the  moment  of  his 
birth  seems  as  clear  to  me  now  as  it  did  then. 
It  came,  ironically,  on  my  mother's  birthday. 
It's  almost  impossible  for  me  to  believe  that 
he  turns  16  today.  He's  getting  his  driver's  li- 
cense and  driving  his  first  car.  It  doesn't  seem 
all  that  long  ago  I  was  helping  him  learn  to 
walk.  It  makes  me  realize  time  may  not  fly,  but 
it  runs  awfully  fast. 

Sometimes,  a  father  doesn't  always  do  the 
best  job  of  telling  his  son  how  proud  he  is  of 
him.  And,  I  certainly  don't  want  to  take  too 
much  of  the  House's  time  on  this  matter.  But, 
I  want  to  say  this  to  David: 

In  the  16  years  since  you  were  born,  a  lot  of 
very  good  things  have  happened  to  me.  I 
have  been  elected  3  times  to  the  Texas 
Senate.  I  won  some  critical  legislative  victories 
in  Austin.  I  was  elected  last  November  to  this 
House  in  the  hardest-fought  race  of  my  life. 

Nothing  in  those  16  years  has  equaled  the 
thrill  I  felt  when  you  were  born.  Nothing  has 
pleased  me  more  than  watching  you  grow  to 
be  the  fine  young  man  you  are  today.  I'm 
proud  of  you,  son. 

Happy  birthday. 


U.S.  BUSINESSES  LOOSEN  LINK 
TO  MOTHER  COUNTRY 


HON.  BOB  TRAXLER 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  24,  1989 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  to  an  insightful  article 
which  ran  in  last  week's  Sunday  edition  of  the 
New  York  Times.  This  article,  written  by  Louis 
Uchitelle,  outlines  the  increasing  differences 
between  national  interests  and  corporate  in- 
terests of  U.S.-owned  corporations.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  ponder  Mr.  Uchitelle's  point  that 
corporate  leaders  of  America  feel  little  respon- 
sibility for  the  welfare  of  the  country  and  work- 
ers which  built  their  corporations. 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  May  21,  1989] 

U.S.  Businesses  Loosen  Link  to  Mother 

Country 

(By  Louis  Uchitelle) 

With  a  new  surge  of  investment  abroad, 
many  American  companies  are  shedding  the 
banner  of  a  national  Identity  and  proclaim- 
ing themselves  to  be  global  enterprises 
whose  fortunes  are  no  longer  so  dependent 
on  the  economy  of  the  United  States. 

Globalization,  in  fact,  is  emerging  as  cor- 
porate America's  strategy  of  choice  for  the 
1990's  one  heralded  in  the  latest  issue  of 
The  Harvard  Business  Review  as  a  main 
road  to  industrial  prowess.  In  the  name  of 
globalization.  American  companies'  overseas 
spending  on  plants  and  equipment  has  re- 
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vived  for  the  first  time  in  a  decade,  and  ex- 
ecutives increasingly  speak  as  if  the  United 
States  were  no  longer  home  port. 

"The  United  SUtes  does  not  have  an  auto- 
matic call  on  our  resources. "  said  Cyrill 
Slewert,  chief  financial  officer  at  the  Col- 
gate-Palmolive Company,  which  now  sells 
more  toothpaste,  soaps  and  other  toiletries 
outside  the  United  SUtes  than  inside. 
"There  is  no  mindset  that  puts  this  country 
first." 

GOALS  AT  ODDS  WITH  NATION'S 

Inevitably,  such  views  are  putting  Ameri- 
can companies  at  odds  with  widely  advocat- 
ed national  goals. 

In  a  growing  number  of  cases,  high-paying 
Jobs,  including  those  for  engineers  and 
other  professionals,  are  going  abroad,  in- 
stead of  being  kept  at  home.  Spending  by 
American  manufacturers  on  research,  an 
Important  source  of  financing  for  universi- 
ties and  lalwratories.  is  rising  far  more 
quickly  overseas  than  at  home,  according  to 
the  National  Science  Foundation.  And 
American  companies  are  Increasingly  sup- 
plying foreign  markets  from  their  overseas 
operations,  rather  than  by  exporting,  a 
practice  that  makes  this  country's  trade  def- 
icit hard  to  eliminate. 

Perhaps  the  sharpest  test  of  globalization 
would  come  in  a  recession,  when  the  compa- 
nies would  face  public  pressure  to  preserve 
as  many  jobs  as  possible  in  the  United 
States,  thus  holding  down  the  unemploy- 
ment rate.  One  way  to  do  this  would  be  for 
them  to  close  overseas  operations  and  pull 
back  production  to  the  United  States,  ex- 
porting from  this  country  to  keep  their 
American  factories  occupied. 

NO  FAVORING  AMERICAN  WORKERS 

But  many  executives  say  that  global  strat- 
egy supersedes  preferential  treatment  for 
American  employees.  Motorola  Inc.,  for  ex- 
ample, makes  telephone  pagers  in  Boyton 
Beach.  Fla..  and  Kuala  Lumpur,  Malaysia, 
with  the  Malaysian  plant  now  also  the 
design  and  engineering  center  for  these  elec- 
tronic beepers. 

"Wed  try  to  make  a  balanced  decision 
that  took  everyone  into  consideration.  Ma- 
laysians and  Americans."  said  Robert  H. 
Galvin.  Motorola's  chairman.  "We  need  our 
Par  Eastern  customers,  and  we  cannot  alien- 
ate the  Malaysians.  We  must  treat  our  em- 
ployees all  over  the  world  equally." 

Many  global  executives  aiso  distance 
themselves  from  the  trade  issues  that  are 
stirring  so  much  concern  in  Congress  and 
the  Bush  Administration.  Motorola  and  the 
Hewlett-Packard  Company,  for  example,  say 
they  wUl  not  be  directly  affected  if  the 
United  States  fails  to  outdistance  other 
countries  in  the  development  of  high-defini- 
tion television,  a  breakthrough  technology 
that  could  require  every  household  to  buy  a 
new  television  set. 

GOING  AFTER  NEW  TECHNOLOGY 

"Whatever  the  technology  that  Is  devel- 
oped, in  whatever  country,  we'll  be  going 
after  it  for  our  products."  said  John  Young, 
chief  executive  of  Hewlett-Packard.  These 
products  include  semiconductors  and  elec- 
tronic measuring  instruments  made  in  sever- 
al countries. 

To  be  sure,  American  companies  still 
spend  much  more  on  plant  and  equipment 
in  this  country  than  they  do  abroad:  $488 
billion  last  year  versus  $42  billion  overseas. 
But  the  outlays  have  been  rising  since  the 
mid-1980's. 

In  addition,  companies  like  International 
Business  Machines.  Pord  Motor.  NCR.  Mo- 
torola. Colgate-Palmolive  and  the  Stanley 
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Works  now  collect  30  percent  or  more  of 
their  revenues,  and  big  chunks  of  their 
profit,  from  production  outside  the  country, 
usually  in  high-tech  factories  far  more  so- 
phisticated than  the  assembly  plant  oper- 
ations that  characterized  earlier  periods  of 
overseas  expaoision. 

THE  NEW  COMPANY— CORPORATE  AMERICA 
FOLLOWS  ITS  MARKET 

Very  slowly,  corporate  America  is  building 
up  its  holdings  abroad.  Nearly  17  percent  of 
total  corporate  assets  are  now  overseas,  up 
from  14.4  percent  in  1984.  according  to  data 
compiled  by  Rol>ert  Llpsey  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Economic  Research.  This  amount 
is  greater  than  that  for  nearly  every  other 
industrial  nation  and  more  than  three  times 
the  percentage  of  Japan's  overseas  holdings, 
although  in  every  developed  country  the 
percentages  are  also  rising. 

The  explanation  of  this  trend  is  evident  In 
the  comments  of  many  American  execu- 
tives, among  them  John  A.M.  Grant,  execu- 
tive director  of  corporate  strategy  at  the 
Pord  Motor  Company.  "In  any  country 
where  Pord  operates,  the  value  added— the 
amount  of  manufacturing  done  in  that 
country— should  be  as  great  as  possible, "  he 
said. 

True  to  this  policy.  Pord's  auto-making 
operation  in  Europe,  among  the  largest  on 
the  Continent,  now  makes  or  buys  98  per- 
cent of  its  parts,  supplies  and  machinery  in 
Europe,  building  up  to  this  level  over  more 
than  a  decade.  "The  only  thing  we  import 
from  the  United  States  is  some  machine 
tools,"  Mr.  Grant  said. 

TRANSFERRING  OF  WEALTH 

Por  Pord  and  many  American  companies, 
the  big  lure  of  globalization  is  the  promise 
of  Europe  and  Asia.  Sales  of  many  products 
are  growing  more  rapidly  In  these  two  mar- 
kets than  In  the  United  States,  and  corpo- 
rate America  has  decided  that  they  must  be 
served  on  the  spot,  not  from  home.  "You 
cannot  really  make  a  penetration  with  ex- 
ports." said  Ralph  Hake,  vice  president  of 
planning  at  the  Whirlpool  Corporation. 

But  the  exodus  abroad  is  raising  the  possi- 
bility that  American  companies,  by  expand- 
ing foreign  production,  are  transferring  to 
much  wealth  to  other  countries.  Not  only 
are  the  factories  as  sophisticated  as  those 
back  home,  but  much  of  the  overseas  invest- 
ment today  takes  the  form  of  joint  produc- 
tion ventures  with  foreign  companies,  a  rare 
practice  before  the  1980's.  According  to  a 
survey  by  the  Conference  Board,  a  business 
organization,  40  percent  of  the  overseas  in- 
vestment last  year  was  In  such  joint  ven- 
tures, which  spread  technology  quickly 
across  borders. 

"There  is  a  decoupling  of  the  corporation 
from  the  country,  that  is  what  Is  develop- 
ing." said  Gus  Tyler,  an  official  of  the  Inter- 
national Ladles  Garment  Workers  Union. 
"The  country  can  be  facing  economic  disas- 
ter, and  the  global  corporation  can  avoid  It." 

THE  REASONS— SUCCESS  IN  PAST  LOSES  ITS 
VALUE 

Twenty  years  ago.  in  a  period  of  overseas 
expansion  that  peaked  in  1977.  the  trend 
was  much  less  of  a  national  problem.  Por 
one  thing,  most  American  companies  insist- 
ed on  ownership  control  of  their  foreign  op- 
erations, and  they  kept  their  best  factories, 
their  best  jobs  and  their  best  technologies 
at  home. 

As  Richard  H.  Ayers.  chairman  of  the 
Stanley  Works,  put  it.  the  tendency  was  to 
equip  foreign  operations  with  hand-me- 
down  machinery  and  technology,  used  first 
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in  this  coimtry  and  then  sent  abroad,  often 
to  make  products  from  parts  and  materials 
shipped  from  the  United  States. 

But  in  those  days,  the  American  multina- 
tional company's  foreign  operations  did  not 
have  to  be  as  productive  and  modem  as 
they  must  be  today.  For  one  thing,  low-wage 
foreign  labor  more  than  offset  the  extra 
cost  of  using  older,  less-efficient  machinery. 

Now,  this  advantage  is  gradually  being 
lost  as  wages  rise  not  only  In  Europe  and 
Japan,  but  In  South  Korea,  Taiwan,  Singa- 
pore, Indonesia  and  other  third  world  coun- 
tries. 

"What  this  means  is  that  there  will  have 
to  be  more  investment  in  high-tech  factories 
around  the  world."  Mr.  Ayers  said,  "because 
In  the  long  run,  you  can't  escape  rising 
wages." 

RISK  OP  REGIONAL  OFXRATIOMS 

Finally,  until  the  1970's,  many  of  the  over- 
seas operations  served  only  one  country's 
marketplace,  a  strategy  often  dictated  by 
tariff  barriers.  But  as  these  barriers  disap- 
pear and  consumption  rises  abroad,  Ameri- 
can companies  are  closing  their  one-country 
factories.  In  their  place,  regional  operations 
are  emerging  that  serve  a  host  of  countries 
and  draw  their  parts  and  materials  partly 
from  the  United  States  but  increasingly 
from  local  suppliers. 

The  Stanley  Works,  based  in  New  Britain. 
Conn.,  has  gone  through  this  conversion 
process.  A  factory  in  Taiwan,  originally 
opened  because  of  the  low-wage  labor  force. 
has  been  upgraded  to  production  of  quality 
wrenches,  sockets  and  other  tools  for  auto 
mechanics.  The  American  market  is  sup- 
plied from  this  plant. 

Most  of  Stanley's  most  sophisticated  prod- 
ucts are  still  made  in  the  United  States. 
"But  if  the  best  markets  for  any  product  de- 
velop overseas,  then  I  would  not  hesitate  to 
switch  the  operation  abroad,"  Mr.  Ayers 
said. 

Pursuing  this  strategy,  Stanley's  factory 
in  Sheffield,  England,  has  become  the  com- 
pany's engineering,  design  and  manufactur- 
ing center  for  wood  planes,  the  metal  hand 
tools  used  to  shave  wood.  All  the  world  Is 
served  from  this  plant,  which  was  placed  in 
England  because  Europe  has  become  the 
biggest  market  for  wood  planes  and  might 
grow  even  bigger  after  1992,  when  the  12 
members  of  the  European  Community  plan 
to  remove  the  last  of  the  barriers  that  sepa- 
rate their  marketplaces. 

TRK  ETTSCTS— JOBS  AND  WTEALTH,  HOME  AND 
ABROAD 

The  leading  critics  of  globalization  are 
union  leaders,  trying  to  save  American  jobs, 
and  some  economists  and  politicians,  who 
assert  that  any  manufacturing  operation 
creates  wealth  for  the  host  country.  The  ar- 
gument Is  that  Industry  is  not  only  a  source 
of  Jobs,  but  also  of  Income  for  researchers 
who  develop  new  products,  for  parts  suppli- 
ers and  for  lawyers,  accountants  and  many 
other  service  workers. 

Realizing  this,  the  Japanese  and  most  Eu- 
ropean countries  find  ways  to  limit  globali- 
zation and  to  keep  industry  at  home,  said 
Clyde  V.  Prestowltz,  a  trade  negotiator  in 
the  Reagan  Administration  and  a  frequent 
critic  of  the  Japanese.  They  do  so,  he  added, 
through  trade  barriers,  tax  breaks  and  local- 
content  laws  that  require  foreign  manufac- 
turers, including  Americans,  to  use  locally 
made  supplies. 

"My  view  is  that  globalization  is  not  really 
taking  place  as  a  worldwide  phenomenon." 
Mr.  Prestowltz  said.  "Only  American  compa- 
nies are  really  doing  it." 
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Whatever  the  case,  American  executives 
defend  the  practice  with  growing  confi- 
dence. Their  survival,  they  say  depends  on 
serving  all  the  world's  major  markets,  and 
this  can  be  done  efficiently  in  most  cases 
only  when  production  Is  near  each  market. 

Although  globalization  might  deprive  the 
United  States  of  some  factories,  Mr.  Ayers 
of  the  Stanley  Works  said,  'wealth  still 
comes  back  to  the  country  In  the  form  of 
dividends  to  shareholders,  who  are  mostly 
Americans." 

INCREASE  IN  FOREIGN  OWNERSHIP 

Americans  do  indeed  hold  93.8  percent  of 
all  corporate  stock,  according  to  the  Securi- 
ties Industry  Association.  But  foreign  own- 
ership is  creeping  up.  from  4.1  percent  in 
1980  to  6.2  percent  through  last  year's  first 
half. 

And  foreign  ownership  of  corporate  bonds 
has  risen  several  fold  In  this  decade,  to  12.9 
percent  last  year.  The  interest  on  these 
bonds  is  paid,  like  stock  dividends,  from 
company  earnings. 

Finally,  executives  and  economists  point 
out  that  while  American  companies  invested 
$42  billion  in  plant  and  equipment  abroad 
last  year.  Japanese.  European  and  other  for- 
eign companies  invested  as  much  here,  cre- 
ating jobs  and  other  benefits  for  Americans. 

"If  the  argument  is  that  wealth  is  created 
where  the  production  Is  done,  then  what 
difference  does  It  make  whether  the  facto- 
ries are  owned  by  Japanese  or  Americans,  as 
long  as  they're  here?"  said  Charles  Wolf  Jr.. 
director  of  the  Rand  Corporation's  interna- 
tional economic  policy  program. 

THE  POUTICS— RETALIATION  AND  REALITIES 

The  public  debate  over  trade  and  other 
public  policy  issues  has  not  yet  caught  up 
with  the  changes  wrought  by  globalization, 
said  Jerry  Jasinowskl.  chief  economist  of 
the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
an  industry  trade  group. 

The  Bush  Administration,  for  instance, 
has  threatened  to  retaliate  against  a  host  of 
barriers  to  American  exports,  particularly 
Japanese  and  South  Korean  ones.  But  this 
month,  the  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers, out  of  concern  that  harsh  treat- 
ment could  harm  American  Investment  has 
asked  the  administration  not  to  use  forceful 
action. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Company 
is  among  those  opposed  to  retaliation,  al- 
though in  1984  it  had  angrily  demanded 
that  the  Federal  Government  penalize 
South  Korea  for  selling  tires  in  the  United 
States  below  cost.  Now,  Goodyear  Is  In 
touchy  negotiations  with  120  South  Korean 
property  owners  to  buy  a  huge  tract  of  land 
for  a  $110  million  tire  factory,  one  that  will 
be  big  enough  to  make  10,000  tires  a  day  for 
the  North  Pacific  rim  countries,  including 
Japan.  Goodyear  already  has  two  other 
major  factories  in  Asia. 

"If  companies  have  the  alternative  of 
moving  across  borders,  there  Is  not  much 
point  In  doing  a  lot  of  shouting  about 
trade."  said  Raymond  Vernon,  an  interna- 
tional economist  at  Harvard  Business 
School. 

ETPECT  ON  TELEVISION  DEBATE 

The  debate  over  high-definition  television 
is  also  being  skewed  by  globalization.  Many 
American  companies  have  expressed  inter- 
est in  helping  to  develop,  with  some  Federal 
financing,  a  system  that  will  make  possible 
the  transmission  and  reception  of  television 
Images  far  clearer  than  what  is  possible 
today. 

But  William  F.  Schrelber.  director  of  the 
Advance  TV  Research  Program  at  the  Mas- 
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sachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  said 
that  when  it  comes  time  to  license  compa- 
nies to  produce  the  new  television  sets, 
transmitters  and  the  other  spinoff  products, 
"there  is  no  guarantee  that  the  licensees  are 
going  to  all  be  American  companies." 

Even  if  they  are  American,  they  might 
decide  to  manufacture  abroad.  Mr. 
Schrelber  said.  So  far,  the  principal  con- 
tenders to  make  the  new  televisions  Include 
the  Sony  Corporation,  which  is  Japanese, 
and  the  North  American  Philips  Corpora- 
tion, which  Is  Dutch-owned.  Both  make  tele- 
visions in  this  country,  while  the  major 
American  contender,  the  Zenith  Electronics 
Corporation,  produces  them  in  Mexico. 

Globalization  has  also  raised  the  concern 
that  American  wages  will  stagnate,  growing 
very  slowly  while  the  wages  of  workers 
making  the  same  products  in  countries  like 
Taiwan,  South  Korea  and  Singapore  catch 
up. 

"The  cost  disparity  between  'old  world' 
and  'new  world'  lalK>r  is  narrowing,  but  it 
will  take  years  or  decades  rather  than 
months  or  days  to  disappear."  said  Albert 
M.  Wojnilower.  senior  economist  at  the 
First  Boston  Corporation.  "Eventually,  the 
new  labor,  its  wages  rising  toward  a  world 
scale,  competes  with  the  old.  not  only  as 
workers  but  as  consumers  vying  to  buy  a 
higher  standard  of  living." 


KEITH  HERRELL  RECOGNIZED 
FOR  LEADERSHIP  IN  PISHING 
COMMUNITY 


HON.  JOLENE  UNSOELD 

OP  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  24,  1989 

Mrs.  UNSOELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  pleas- 
ure today  to  pay  tribute  to  Mr.  Keith  Herrell. 
who  has  become  the  first  person  from  the 
State  of  Washington  to  be  named  to  the 
Fresh  Water  Fishing  Hall  of  Fame  in  Hayward, 
Wl.  For  many  years,  Mr.  Herrell  has  been  in- 
volved in  efforts  to  further  interest  in  sport 
fishing,  which  is  an  important  part  of  our  way 
of  life  in  the  Northwest  and  critical  to  our 
economy. 

Mr.  Herrell  began  his  career  in  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard.  After  20  years,  he  retired  as 
commander  of  the  lifeboat  station  in  Westport, 
WA,  and  went  into  the  fishing  business  as  a 
salmon  charter  boat  operator.  Keith  was  in- 
strumental in  organizing  the  first  Economic 
Development  Council  in  Grays  Harbor  County. 
Recognizing  the  need  for  diversification  in  the 
fishing  industry,  he  secured  a  grant  which  led 
to  funding  for  increased  participation  in 
bottom  fishing  as  a  commercial  activity.  Keith 
headed  up  "Visit  the  Washington  Coast,"  a 
nationwide  campaign  aimed  at  attracting  visi- 
tors not  only  for  salmon  fishing  but  for  bottom 
fishing  and  whale  watching  as  well. 

Keith  is  involved  in  numerous  regional  fish- 
ing groups  including  the  Pacific  Fishery  Man- 
agement Council,  a  political  action  committee 
for  sports  fishing  called  CASTS,  and  the  Gov- 
ernor's Select  Environment  2010  Committee. 
He  is  also  a  member  of  both  the  Advisory 
Committee  to  the  State  Department  of  Fisher- 
ies and  the  Marine  Fish  Advisory  Council  for 
the  U.S.  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
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In  addition  to  his  contributions  to  the  fishing 
and  tourist  industries,  Keith  was  a  member  of 
the  Grays  HartxK  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
ttw  early  1980's  and  cun-ently  serves  as  a 
trustee  to  Grays  Harbor  Community  College. 
Without  compensation,  he  has  spent  a  good 
part  of  his  life  in  public  service.  Keith's  efforts 
have  played  a  major  role  in  revitalization  of  his 
community. 

I  would  like  to  congratulate  Keith  on  his  in- 
duction to  the  Fresh  Water  Fishing  Hall  of 
Fame  and  thank  him  for  his  contributions  to 
not  only  Grays  Hartxx  County,  but  to  all 
Washington  coastal  communities. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

COMMENDING  THE  HARDIN 
MIDDLE  SCHOOL  ON  ITS  PAR- 
TICIPATION IN  THE  CIVIC 
ACHIEVEMENT  AWARD  PRO- 
GRAM 
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A  VERY  SPECIAL  FAMILY.  THE 
LACKAPPS 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  POW-MIA  DAY 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  SCHUMER 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  24,  1989 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  call 
your  attention  to  a  candlelight  vigil  to  be  held 
June  2  in  Brooklyn,  by  the  Brooklyn  County 
Council  of  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  in  sup- 
port of  POW-MIA  day.  As  we  all  stop  to  re- 
memt>er  tfiose  memorialized  by  Memorial  Day, 
let  us  not  forget  those  brave  soldiers  who 
never  returned  home  and  who  still  remain  un- 
accounted for. 

The  Vietnam  war  produced  fewer  prisoners 
of  war  [POW's]  and  personnel  missing  in 
action  [MIA's]  than  previous  American  wars, 
yet  still  as  of  Febmary  22,  1989,  2,377  Ameri- 
cans remain  unaccounted  for  in  Indochina. 
While  some  controversy  sunounds  the  Ques- 
tran of  whether  or  not  Americans  remain  held 
against  their  will  in  Indochina,  the  smallest 
possibility  that  these  soldiers  remain  held 
against  their  will,  and  the  continued  anguish 
caused  to  their  families  and  loved  ones,  who 
remain  in  perpetual  uncertainty  atx>ut  the  well- 
being  of  their  kin,  should  lead  us  to  press  on 
and  find  a  concrete  answer  to  the  questions 
regarding  these  MIA's. 

New  York  alone  has  157  servicemen  still 
unaccounted  for.  As  President  Reagan  said 
on  his  weekly  radio  address  to  the  Nation  on 
July  19,  1986: 

All  Americans,  after  all.  have  a  common 
goal  in  this  endeavor:  freedom  for  any  pris- 
oner who  may  still  be  held  in  Southeast 
Asia  and  justice  for  all  of  the  families  who 
have  worked  so  long  to  resolve  the  fate  of 
our  POWs  and  MIAs  In  Vietnam.  They  were 
our  loved  ones  and  our  fellow  Americans; 
and  they  were  .  .  .  history's  heroes. 

We  will  not  forget  the  proud  sennce  these 
men  provided  their  country.  And  we  will  push 
on  in  the  fight  to  find  out  the  certain  status  of 
these  men.  I  will  not  rest  easy  until  the  Ques- 
tran of  ttie  2,377  men  still  missing  in  action  is 
solved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  please  join  me  and  tfie  men  of 
the  Brooklyn  County  Council  of  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  in  remembering  on  June  2  those 
fine  men  wtio  still  remain  unaccounted  for 
after  the  war  in  Indochina. 


HON.  JACK  BUECHNER 

OF  Htssoniti 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  24.  1989 

Mr.  BUECHNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
in  recognition  of  the  Hardin  MMdle  School  in 
St.  Charles,  MO,  for  its  participation  and 
success  in  the  Civic  Achievement  Award  Pro- 
gram. Created  and  funded  by  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress, the  Civk;  Achievement  Award  Program 
is  concerned  with  teaching  students  what  it 
means  to  be  an  American. 

Structured  as  an  integrated  learning  project 
it  is  designed  to  facilitate  an  awareness  of  sig- 
nificant aspects  of  American  culture.  It  is  di- 
vided into  three  parts:  Learning,  research,  and 
dvics.  Through  a  combination  of  research,  de- 
cisionmaking, and  active  participation  in  com- 
munity activities,  students  acquire  a  contextual 
understanding  of  how  our  system  functions 
from  a  historical  and  contemporary  perspec- 
tive. 

Any  successful  educational  program  de- 
pends on  hard  work  and  commitment.  The 
Hardin  Middle  School  program  is  no  excep- 
tion. For  the  past  year  dedicated  administra- 
tors and  faculty  have  worked  to  instill  in  these 
students  the  knowledge  to  become  better  citi- 
zens. For  this  we  owe  them  our  highest  acco- 
lades and  sincere  thanks.  However,  these 
educators  would  t>e  the  first  to  say  that  their 
work  is  made  infinitely  simpler  when  those 
who  are  being  taught  are  eager  to  leam.  To 
this  end  we  praise  the  hard  work  and  dedica- 
tion of  the  students  of  the  two  Hardin  sixth 
grade  social  studies  classes  who  joined  in  this 
effort.  What  you  have  gained  from  this  pro- 
gram will  be  of  inestimable  value  to  you  in  the 
years  to  come.  Your  help  in  making  this  pro- 
gram a  success  will  also  insure  that  future 
generations  of  students  will  also  tienefit. 

Becoming  a  good  citizen  requires  an  under- 
standing of  how  the  diverse  elements  of  one's 
society  work  together  to  make  a  coherent 
whole.  This  does  not  confer  the  privilege  of 
participation  because  this  is  a  constitutional 
right  we  each  one  already  enjoy.  But  it  is 
hoped  that  by  understanding  that  which  is 
uniquely  American,  that  which  previous  gen- 
erations have  sacrificed  and  fought  for,  gen- 
erations to  come  will  make  the  commitment  to 
preserve  and  protect  it. 

As  the  parents,  faculty,  and  administrators 
of  the  Hardin  Middle  School  meet  on  May  30 
to  present  the  students  with  their  awards  of 
participation,  it  would  be  well  to  remember 
that  we  all  gain  from  this  program.  The  true 
strength  of  a  democracy  is  an  informed  and 
active  citizenry.  The  Civic  Awards  Recognition 
Program  is  one  way  in  which  this  goal  can  be 
met,  and  our  Nation  kept  strong. 

I  ask  each  of  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me 
in  thanking  the  participants  of  ttie  Hardin 
Middle  School  who  have  worked  hard  at 
making  this  program  a  success. 


HON.  VIRGINIA  SMITH 

or  NZBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  24,  1989 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
proud  to  be  able  to  boast  about  a  very  special 
family  wtiose  commitment  to  the  cattle  indus- 
try in  Nebraska  is  demonstrated  by  three  gen- 
erattons  of  distinguished  leadership  and  serv- 
toe  in  the  Sandhills  Cattle  Assodatnn. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  this 
wonderful  story  of  this  very  special  family,  the 
Lackaffs— Floyd.  Rtehard.  and  Rk:h.  The  fol- 
lowing artk:le  from  the  Atkinson  Graphk:  tells 
beautifully  the  story  of  this  dedicated  family. 

Cattle  Association  To  Honor  Three 
Generations  or  LACKArrs 

Valentine.— When  members  of  the  Sand- 
hills Cattle  Association  meet  in  Valentine 
on  May  25,  they  will  he  honoring  three  gen- 
erations of  the  Lackaff  family  along  with  23 
others  who  have  served  as  president  of  the 
organization  over  the  past  50  years. 

The  Lackaffs  are  well-known  ranchers 
from  the  Bassett  area.  Floyd,  92,  the  senior 
memt)er  of  the  family  was  the  first  Lackaff 
to  serve  as  president  of  the  Sandhills  Cattle 
Association  In  the  early  1950's.  His  son 
Richard  took  the  post  In  1966-67  while 
grandson  Rich  currently  serves  as  president 
of  the  organization  of  Sandhills  ranchers. 

Floyd  grew  up  near  Bassett  attending 
school  at  Rock  County  School  District  «9, 
Spalding  Academy  and  Trinity  College. 
After  serving  two  years  In  World  War  1,  he 
returned  to  the  ranch  building  his  cowherd 
upon  six  registered  Hereford  heifers. 

Floyd  Is  a  charter  memt>er  of  the  Sand- 
hills Cattle  Association,  then  known  as  the 
Sandhills  Feeder  Cattle  Producers.  He  was 
elected  to  the  organization's  Iward  of  direc- 
tors In  1940  and  was  a  director  for  eight 
years.  In  1950-51  he  served  as  vice-president 
of  organization  which  was  designed  to  pro- 
mote SandhUls  cattle.  He  took  over  as  presi- 
dent in  1952,  leading  the  Association  for  two 
years.  During  his  term  as  president,  he  was 
very  active  In  the  Association  srwnsored 
feeder  cattle  sale  held  annually  In  Bassett. 
This  sale  was  very  popular  among  both  the 
buyers  and  the  ranchers,  drawing  cattlemen 
from  all  over  the  country. 

Floyd  was  also  active  In  many  other  com- 
munity and  Industry  activities  Including  the 
development  of  the  Valentine  Production 
Credit  Association  and  the  Bassett  Federal 
Land  Bank  Association.  He  was  a  brand  In- 
spector and  served  on  the  Nebraska  Brand 
Committee.  He  was  also  a  director  of  the 
Nebraska  Stock  Growers  Association,  a 
member  of  the  North  Central  and  Nebraska 
Hereford  Associations,  the  American  Legion 
and  the  Lions  Club.  He  and  his  wife,  Maude, 
were  very  Instrumental  In  building  the  Bas- 
sett Lodge  and  Range  Cafe  with  the  assist- 
ance of  area  businessmen  and  ranchers. 
Floyd  continues  his  Interest  In  the  oper- 
ations of  the  ranch  and  the  Bassett  Lodge 
and  Range  Cafe. 

Richard  T.  Lackaff  served  as  a  president 
of  the  Sandhills  Cattle  Association  In  1966 
and  1967.  He  began  his  service  to  the  organi- 
zation as  a  director  In  1957.  serving  as  a  di- 
rector from  the  Bassett  area  for  three  years. 
He  worked  up  through  the  Association's  of- 
fices beginning  as  treasurer  In   1962.   He 
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filled  that  post  for  two  years  followed  by  a 
two-year  term  as  vice  president  In  1964-65. 
He  was  also  very  active  in  the  operation  of 
the  feeder  cattle  sale  held  in  Bassett  and 
sponsored  by  the  Sandhills  Cattle  Associa- 
tion. 

Like  his  father,  Richard  was  raised  on  the 
Lacliaff  ranch  in  Rock  County.  After  a  year 
at  the  University  of  Nebraska-Lincoln  and 
two  years  in  World  War  II,  he  returned  to 
the  ranch  in  1946.  Under  his  guidance,  the 
ranch  progressed  into  a  controlled  cross- 
breeding program  based  upon  the  Hereford 
breed  and  incorporated  irrigated  alfalfa  and 
com  silage  into  the  ranch  operation.  He, 
too.  Is  very  active  in  other  industry  and 
community  organizations  including  serving 
as  president  of  the  Nebraska  Stock  Growers 
Association.  He  was  a  director  of  the  Valen- 
tine PCA,  the  American  National  Cattle- 
men's Association,  and  the  National  Cattle- 
men's Association.  He  has  also  served  as 
president  of  the  North  Central  Nebraska 
Hereford  Association  and  the  KBR  Calf 
Show  Association.  He  has  also  been  active  in 
the  Bassett  Area  Development  Board,  the 
Knights  of  Columbus,  school  board  and  the 
Nebraska  Brand  Committee.  He  and  his 
wife,  Genevieve  currently  own  and  manage 
the  Bassett  Lodge  and  Range  Cafe  in  addi- 
tion to  being  involved  in  the  management  of 
the  family  ranch. 

The  third  generation  of  the  Lackaff 
family  to  head  up  the  Sandhills  Cattle  Asso- 
ciation is  Richard  H.  Lackaff,  DVM.  Rich 
has  served  on  the  Association's  board  of  di- 
rectors for  eight  of  the  10  years  he  has  been 
back  on  the  family  ranch.  He  was  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  organization  in  1987-88  and  is 
currently  serving  as  the  Association's  presi- 
dent. Both  he  and  his  wife  Lora  are  serving 
on  the  SCA's  50th  Annual  Convention  plan- 
ning committee. 

Rich  also  grew  up  on  the  family  ranch 
near  Bassett.  He  attended  college  at  the 
University  of  Nebraska  and  Colorado  State 
University.  Upon  receiving  a  doctorate  in 
veterinary  medicine  from  Iowa  State  Uni- 
versity in  1978,  he  returned  to  the  home 
place  to  assist  his  family  in  its  operation. 
His  passion  for  studying  the  performance 
and  breeding  of  Hereford  cattle  and  his 
knowledge  of  the  advantages  of  a  sound 
crossbreeding  program,  has  led  him  to 
resume  building  the  registered  Hereford 
herd  and  to  introduce  Red  Angus  into  the 
crossbreeding  program. 

His  community  activities  includes  Voca- 
tional Advisory  Board  member  at  Rock 
County  High  School,  Rock  County  Reorga- 
nization Committee  and  treasurer  of  the 
Board  of  Education.  He  is  also  a  member  of 
the  Nebraska  Veterinary  Medical  Associa- 
tion, the  American  Association  of  Bovine 
Practitioners  and  the  Society  of  Therio- 
genology. 


A    CONGRESSIONAL    SALUTE    TO 
ROGER  REYBURN.  GUS 

WALKER.    RENEE    SIMON,    AND 
JAMES  P.  ZARIFES 


UMI 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or  CAuroRiiiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  24,  1989 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today 
to  pay  tribute  to  four  outstanding  individuals 
wtx)  have  devoted  years  of  their  lives  to  the 
Long  Beach  area.  Roger  Reyt>um,  Gus 
Walker.  Renee  Simon,  and  James  P.  Zarifes 
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will  be  presented  with  the  1989  Humanitarian 
Award  at  .he  26th  Annual  Humanitarian  Award 
Dinner  of  the  National  Conference  of  Chris- 
tians and  Jews,  to  be  held  on  Thursday,  May 
25,  1989.  This  occasion  gives  me  the  opportu- 
nity to  express  my  sincere  appreciation  for 
their  many  years  of  hard  work  and  unending 
commitment. 

Roger  Reybum  is  an  extremely  active  and 
highly  visible  member  of  the  Long  Beach  com- 
munity. Currently,  he  serves  as  a  board 
member  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  Long 
Beach  Community  Hospital,  Long  Beach 
Public  Transportation  Co..  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  Rotary  Club  of  Long  Beach.  In 
addition  to  his  involvement  in  the  previously 
mentioned  originations,  he  also  devotes  his 
time  and  energy  to  the  Long  Beach  Communi- 
ty Foundation,  the  Private  Industry  Council 
and  the  49er  Athletic  Foundation,  of  which  he 
was  past  president.  Despite  his  heavy  volun- 
teer involvement,  Mr.  Reyburn  is  employed  full 
time  by  General  Telephone  as  the  south  coast 
division  manager.  He  also  devotes  his  time  to 
his  wife  Elizabeth  and  their  four  children, 
Stephanie.  Suzanne.  Sam.  and  Matthew. 

A  former  member  of  the  Long  Beach  City 
Council,  and  professor  of  public  administration 
for  the  Graduate  Center  for  Public  Policy  and 
Administration.  Renee  Simon  is  viewed  as  an 
outstanding  leader.  She  is  the  founder  and 
president  of  the  Institute  of  Management 
Communications,  an  organization  devoted  to 
Management  Communications,  an  organiza- 
tion devoted  to  teaching  more  effective  meth- 
ods of  communicating.  In  addition  to  her  many 
professional  affiliations,  she  is  also  heavily  in- 
volved in  community  service  organizations. 
Currently,  she  is  chair  of  the  Blanche  Collins 
Forum,  an  endowment  fund  of  Friends  of  the 
Long  Beach  Public  Library,  a  member  of  the 
Redevelopment  Agency  of  Long  Beach,  and 
participates  on  the  Community  Review  Panel 
of  the  Long  Beach  AIDS  Prevention  Program. 
Her  years  of  involvement  have  provided  her 
with  numerous  honors,  among  them:  Pi  Alpha 
Alpha  Distinghished  Achievement  Award. 
Who's  Who  in  American  Politics  and  receipt  of 
the  first  Susan  B.  Anthony  Award  of  the 
Greater  Long  Beach  National  Organization  of 
Women.  Although  she  has  been  so  generous 
to  the  Long  Beach  community,  her  greatest  al- 
lotment of  time  and  energy  belongs  to  her 
three  children,  Joel.  Matthew,  and  Amy  Simon 
Weir>er,  and  her  grandchild. 

It  would  be  rather  difficult  to  find  a  man 
more  representative  of  Long  Beach  than  Gus 
Walker.  He  was  born  in  Long  Beach,  attended 
Poly  High  School  in  Long  Beach,  went  to 
use.  and  has  been  involved  in  Long  Beach 
civic  affairs  for  many  years.  Currently,  he  is 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Farmers  &  Mer- 
chants Bank.  He  has  served  as  president  of 
the  California  Bankers  Association,  Rotary 
Club  of  Long  Beach,  and  the  Council  of 
Churches.  He  has  also  sen/ed  as  a  board 
member  of  General  Telephone,  Metropolitan 
Water  District  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Mr.  Walker's  involvement  with  the  Downtown 
YMCA  has  been  a  longstanding  tradition  in 
the  Walker  family.  C.J.  Walker.  Gus  Walker's 
father,  was  a  member  of  the  original  YMCA 
Board  of  Directors  and  served  as  president  for 
13  years.  He  has  served  as  board  president, 
and  in  1984.  Mr.  Walker  accepted  a  tribute  to 
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the  Walker  family  for  five  generations  of  vol- 
unteer servjce  to  the  YMCA.  With  five  chil- 
dren. Richard.  Kenneth,  Donald,  David,  and 
Beverly  Walker  McLaughlin,  18  grandchildren. 
18  great-grandchildren  and  more  on  the  way. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  Downtown  YMCA  should 
have  no  shortage  of  future  Walker  volunteers, 
or  lack  a  better  example  of  commitment  to 
community  service. 

The  last  individual  to  whom  I  wish  to  pay 
tribute  is  James  P.  Zarifes.  also  a  native  of 
Long  Beach,  who  left  this  area  only  long 
enough  to  attend  Stanford  University.  This 
year  he  celebrates  30  years  of  private  practice 
as  an  attorney  in  Long  Beach.  Mr.  Zarifes' 
contributions  to  the  community  are  many  and 
varied.  He  has  been  a  past  member  and 
president  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  both 
the  Long  Beach  Community  College  District 
and  the  Long  Beach  Unified  School  District. 
His  commitment  to  the  community  is  also  re- 
flected by  his  involvement  in  the  Junior  Cham- 
t)er  of  Commerce,  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Boys  Club  of  Long  Beach,  president  of  the 
Downtown  Lions  Club  and  a  board  member 
for  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church.  He  has  also 
received  numerous  awards,  among  them:  the 
State  of  California  PTA  "Public  Service 
Award."  was  selected  as  1  of  only  47  out- 
standing alumni  of  Poly  High  School  over  a 
75-year-period.  and  was  named  one  of  the 
"Emerging  Leaders"  of  the  city  of  Long 
Beach.  Joining  him  in  full  support  of  his  un- 
selfish commitment  to  the  community,  is  his 
lovely  wife  of  29  years.  Angle,  and  their  three 
children.  Peter.  Michael,  and  Marina. 

My  wife,  Lee.  joins  me  in  extending  our  con- 
gratulations to  these  caring  and  giving  individ- 
uals. Roger  Reyburn.  Gus  Walker,  Renee 
Simon,  and  James  P.  Zarifes  are  truly  remark- 
able individuals  who  have  devoted  their  tal- 
ents and  energies  to  enriching  the  lives  of  so 
many  other  people.  We  wish  these  fine  Long 
Beach  citizens  ail  the  best  In  the  years  to 
come. 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  THE 
NEW  PRESIDENT  OF  MALTA 


HON.  EDWARD  F.  FEIGHAN 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  24.  1989 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  v«sh  to  con- 
gratulate the  Maltese  people  on  the  election 
of  Dr.  Vincent  Tabone  as  the  new  President  of 
Malta. 

Since  May  1987,  President  Tabone  was 
Malta's  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  before  be- 
coming President.  As  Foreign  Minister,  he  was 
very  instrumental  In  establlshng  the  excellent 
relations  that  now  exist  tietween  the  United 
States  and  Malta.  He  also  served  as  president 
of  the  Committee  of  Ministers  of  the  Council 
of  Europe  and  was  a  strong  advocate  of 
Malta's  Did  to  join  the  European  Economic 
Community.  Dr.  Tabone  was  the  only  Minister 
to  serve  in  two  nationalist  governments  and 
also  had  the  honor  to  hold  the  post  of  Minis- 
ter of  Labor,  Employment  and  Welfare. 

Throughout  his  distinguished  career.  Dr. 
Tabone  has  championed  democratic  values, 
human  rights,  and  strong,  peaceful  relations 
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among  nations.  President  Tabone  has  been 
diligent  in  maintaining  the  Central  Mediterra- 
nean as  a  peaceful  area.  He  believes  that 
peace  is  best  served  when  the  countries  of 
Eastern  and  Western  Europe  work  together 
for  the  benefit  of  their  people.  More  important- 
ly for  the  United  States,  Dr.  Tabone  supports 
Western  values  and  he  has  worked  vigorously 
to  maintain  a  positive  dialog  between  Malta 
and  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  met  with  President 
Tabone  in  Malta  and  in  the  United  States.  We 
can  be  assured  that  he  will  continue  to  pro- 
mote strong  ties  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Republic  of  Malta.  I  wish  him  well  as 
the  new  President  of  Malta. 


ALEXANDER  L.  KYMAN  RE- 
CEIVES DISTINGUISHED  CITI- 
ZEN AWARD 


HON.  MEL  LEVINE 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  24,  1989 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  ask  my  colleagues  in  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives  to  join  me  in  paying  tribute 
to  a  good  friend  and  outstanding  humanitarian 
as  he  is  honored  by  the  Anti-Defamation 
League  of  B'nai  B'rith  with  its  prestigious  Dis- 
tinguished Citizen  Award  of  1 989.  Alex  will  re- 
ceive this  award  at  a  gala  dinner  in  his  honor 
at  the  Beverly  Hilton  Hotel  in  Beverly  Hills,  CA 
on  June  4,  1989. 

Alexander  L.  Kyman  is  being  honored  for 
his  outstanding  professional  accomplishments 
in  banking  as  well  as  his  community  leader- 
ship and  his  humanitarian  good  deeds  which 
have  helped  so  many  people  throughout  the 
community. 

Alex  was  raised  in  New  York  and  received 
his  BA  degree  from  Southern  Methodist  Uni- 
versity. He  earned  his  law  degree  from  Har- 
vard Law  School  in  1953.  He  started  his  bank- 
ing career  at  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  and 
moved  west  to  join  Union  Bank  in  1964.  In 
1966  he  joined  City  National  Bank  as  vice 
president  and  in  1967  he  became  manager  of 
its  new  Pershing  Square  office.  He  became 
senior  vice  president  in  1968.  In  1976  he  was 
assigned  to  establish  the  bank's  loan  adminis- 
tration department  in  Beverly  Hills  and  was 
appointed  executive  vice  president  in  1 976. 

Alex  became  president  and  chief  operating 
officer  of  the  bank  in  1984  and  was  named 
president  of  City  National  Corp.  in  1 986.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  both 
City  National  Corp.,  and  City  National  Bank. 
He  is  a  director  of  both  the  California  Bankers 
Association  and  the  California  Bankers  Clear- 
ing House  Association.  He  is  also  a  member 
of  the  American  Bankers  Association. 

Alex  is  actively  involved  in  philanthropic  and 
civic  activities  and  also  has  a  strong  commit- 
ment to  the  Jewish  community.  He  has  suc- 
cessfully combined  his  busy  career  as  a 
banker  with  a  deep  commitment  to  the  Pacific 
Southwest  region  of  the  Anti-Defamation 
League  which  he  also  serves  as  a  national 
commissioner.  He  is  a  director  of  the  Jewish 
Federation  Council  of  Greater  Los  Angeles,  a 
trustee  of  the  Jewish  Community  Foundation, 
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and  is  a  director  of  the  Jewish  Vocational 
Service,  among  many  others.  He  is  a  director 
of  the  United  Way  of  Greater  Los  Angeles,  a 
member  of  its  executive  committee,  and 
serves  as  a  cocampaign  chairman  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Western  Region  United  Way. 

Throughout  all  his  endeavors  Alex  has  en- 
joyed the  love  and  support  of  his  wondertui 
wife,  Jean  and  their  terrific  children,  David, 
Lynn  Langley,  Miriam  Polski  and  husband 
Tom,  and  youngest  daughter  Rebecca.  Alex 
and  Jean  are  the  proud  grandparents  of 
Summer,  Jesse,  Nathan  and  Jacqueline. 

Throughout  his  life,  Alex  has  been  dedicat- 
ed to  the  high  ideals  and  aspirations  of  the 
ADL.  He  freely  gives  of  his  time  and  expertise 
to  advance  the  cause  of  human  rights. 
Through  his  words  and  deeds,  he  supports 
the  league's  goals  of  equal  opportunities  and 
justice  for  all. 

I  am  happy  to  share  this  information  on  a 
fine  American  and  congratulate  him  on  a  job 
well  done. 


DR.  THOMAS  McPHERSON 

BROWN:    A    MAN    BEFORE    HIS 
TIME 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  24.  1989 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the  last 
several  years  the  House  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee on  Labor,  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, Education  and  Related  Agencies  has 
heard  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Thomas  McPher- 
son  Brown  and  his  patients  as  to  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  antibiotic  treatment  of  rheuma- 
toid arthritis  which  Dr.  Brown  developed  over 
a  period  of  50  years.  On  April  17  of  this  year. 
Dr.  Brown  died.  Dr.  Brown  was  truly  a  man 
ahead  of  his  time.  In  1939  he  recognized  the 
link  be^veen  infectious  agents  and  rheumatic 
disease,  a  link  which  is  finally  receiving  the 
serious  attention  it  deserves  in  the  biomedical 
research  community.  With  Dr.  Brown's  passing 
it  is  up  to  all  of  us  to  ensure  that  his  work 
lives  on— we  cannot  allow  another  50  years  to 
elapse  without  solving  the  mystery  of  rheuma- 
toid arthritis,  and  establishing  the  efficacy  of 
antibiotic  therapy  and  the  role  of  infectious 
agents  such  as  mycoplasma  in  triggering  the 
disease.  In  this  regard,  I  hope  that  all  of  my 
colleagues  will  read  the  attached  testimony  of 
Douglas  C.  Matia  and  Barbara  A.  Matia,  as 
well  as  an  article  from  March  1939  which  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Times. 

Testimony  of  Douglas  C.  Matia 
Mr.  Chairman.  Members  of  Congress  and 
staff,  my  name  is  Doug  Matia  and  I  am  17 
years  of  age.  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
testify  here  before  you  today. 

Since  the  time  I  was  a  young  child  I  have 
lived  in  a  home  that  has  suffered  in  some 
way  from  rheumatoid  arthritis.  Prom  my 
early  years  until  I  was  nine  years  old,  my 
mother  was  bedridden  with  the  disease.  Not 
only  did  this  affect  her  life,  but  changed  the 
lives  of  the  whole  family.  With  my  father 
woi  king  long  days  and  nights  I  was  left  with 
nurses  or  babysitters  during  my  childhood 
years.  I  saw  my  mother  with  heat  packs  on 
her  face  and  various  joints  constantly.  I 
knew  something  terrible  had  happened  to 
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her  but  could  not  discover  exactly  what  it 
was.  As  I  matured.  I  learned  she  had  a  dis- 
ease that  affected  her  whole  body.  At  this 
point  in  my  life  I  began  to  feel  cheated  by 
my  mother's  illness.  I  was  hurt  that  she 
could  not  play  with  me  like  all  of  my 
friend's  mothers  could.  Not  only  did  this 
hurt  me  but  it  also  devastated  my  mother 
that  she  could  not  take  care  of  me  as  a 
normal  mother  could. 

This  situation  slowly  changed,  however, 
because  my  mother  started  treatments  at  a 
hospital  in  Arlington,  Virginia.  After  several 
years  my  mother  was  able  to  move  around 
and  spend  time  with  me  and  my  family.  By 
the  time  I  entered  junior  high  school  my 
mother  was  almost  living  a  normal  life  with 
occasional  flare-ups. 

A  few  years  later,  to  my  surprise,  my 
sister,  Bethany,  was  diagnosed  to  have  rheu- 
matoid arthritis  as  well.  I  could  definitely 
see  the  change  in  her  personality.  She  was 
really  ornery— always  tired  and  had  trouble 
remembering  things.  She  complained  con- 
stantly of  headaches  and  pain  that  1  could 
not  understand.  The  disease  made  her  so 
moody  that  It  was  hard  to  be  around  her. 
She  even  seemed  to  blame  my  mother  for 
•giving"  her  arthritis  and  her  anger  caused 
tremendous  tension  in  the  family.  Bethany 
began  antibiotic  treatments  at  the  National 
Hospital  and  was  turned  around  quickly  be- 
cause the  disease  was  caught  in  the  early 
stages. 

At  this  point,  I  thought  I  understood  ar- 
thritis and  its  affects  until  I  started  to 
suffer  from  the  disease  myself. 

During  my  early  years  and  first  year  and 
one-half  of  high  school.  I  lived  a  healthy, 
happy  life,  but  after  the  completion  of  my 
first  semester  of  sophomore  year.  I  began  to 
feel  sick  and  depressed.  I  was  diagnosed  as 
having  rheumatoid  arthritis  over  the  holi- 
day break  of  that  year.  This  particular 
event  caused  a  dramatic  change  that  proved 
a  turning  point. 

Through  my  seventh-,  eighth-  and  ninth- 
grade  years,  my  energetic  attitude  shone  in 
my  desire  to  accomplish  any  task  put  before 
me.  I  soon  earned  many  leadership  roles, 
due  to  the  respect  of  my  teachers  and  peers. 
Through  these  leadership  positions.  I  con- 
tinued to  display  a  positive  outlook  on  life, 
hard  work  and  academics.  My  academic 
status  during  this  period  also  improved. 
Learning  came  naturally,  and  my  good 
memory  made  studying  that  much  easier. 
Overall,  this  period  in  my  life  created  a  posi- 
tive environment  in  which  to  mature. 

After  the  first  semester  of  my  sophomore 
year  my  life  seemed  to  take  a  turn  for  the 
worse.  I  discovered  that  I.  too.  was  suffering 
from  rheumatoid  arthritis.  I  began  to  feel 
the  fatiguing  effects  as  well  as  the  extreme 
pain  of  the  disease,  shortly  after  this  discov- 
ery. Prom  this  point  on.  I  never  really  felt 
at  full  strength. 

I  soon  learned  of  many  types  of  Internal 
and  mental  symptoms  of  the  disease.  The 
depression  and  lack  of  Interest  in  life  that 
followed  sent  my  life  into  disarray.  I  felt 
down  and  angry  psychologically,  but  I  could 
not  discover  exactly  why  I  began  to  have 
sudden,  rapid  and  seemingly  inexplicable 
mood  swings.  At  one  moment  I  would  feel 
content  but  before  I  realized  it.  I  would  feel 
down  and  depressed.  These  mood  swings 
scared  me  because  I  could  not  explain  to 
myself  why  they  were  occurring. 

Because  of  the  internal  battles  from  the 
disease  that  penetrated  my  deepest 
thoughts,  I  developed  a  poor  attitude  about 
life,  school  and  friends.  The  pain  and  fa- 
tigue created  an  attitude  that  said  to  others 
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that  I  did  not  care  about  talking  to  others 
or  accomplishing  goals.  This  attitude  turned 
people  off  because  friends  and  teachers  did 
not  fully  understand  the  situation  which 
with  I  was  dealing. 

I  soon  lost  the  respect  of  my  peers  and 
elders  which  affected  my  leadership  posi- 
tions. My  responsible  outlook  on  goals,  hard 
work  and  academics  faded  away  causing  a 
slow  drop  in  my  academic  achievements. 
Due  to  loss  of  memory,  motivation  and  con- 
centration, my  grades  declined  over  the  se- 
mester. The  things  that  had  come  easily  to 
me  during  my  transition  years  had  become 
nearly  impossible. 

This  evolution  from  healthy  to  diseased 
frustrated  me  beyond  belief.  No  one  truly 
could  understand  how  having  this  disease 
felt.  People  thought  that  I  Just  developed 
an  arrogance  and  an  attitude  problem.  Con- 
tractlitg  this  disease  put  my  life  into  a  tall- 
spin  from  which  it  seemed  impossible  to 
escape. 

I  am  in  the  perfect  position  to  realize  that 
you  cannot  truly  understand  the  suffering 
of  rheumatoid  arthritis  unless  you  have  it. 

It  turned  out,  however,  that  I  was  lucky 
because  my  mother  and  sister  had  already 
proven  that  the  treatment  of  oral  and  intra- 
venous antibiotics  worked.  All  I  needed  to 
do  was  go  through  the  process.  After  a  year 
of  treatment  my  symptoms  started  to  turn 
around.  My  memory,  energy  level  and  atti- 
tude started  to  improve  slowly  thanks  to  the 
treatment  program.  I  still  suffer  from  occa- 
sional flares,  but  they  are  decreasing 
monthly.  The  flares  involve  swelling  in  my 
joints,  extreme  pain  in  my  face  and  eyes, 
and  lack  of  concentration  on  any  subject 
matter.  Every  time  a  flare  happens,  my  life 
is  put  on  hold. 

At  times  I  wonder  what  my  life  would 
have  been  like  without  hope  of  this  treat- 
ment program.  I  also  wonder  why  there  are 
so  many  people  suffering  from  rheumatoid 
arthritis  when  an  effective  treatment  pro- 
gram exists.  The  purpose  of  my  visit  here 
today  is  to  encourage  you  to  increase  signifi- 
canUy  the  funding  for  the  NIAMSD  in  the 
year  of  1990.  By  funding  for  more  research, 
the  medical  community  will  be  enlightened 
to  the  fact  that  rheumatoid  arthritis  can  be 
reversed. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

TKSTHfomr  or  Barbara  A.  Matia 
Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  Congress  and 
Staff.  I  am  Barbara  Matia  of  Scottsdale,  Ar- 
izona. I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  testi- 
fy before  you  for  the  sixth  time.  For  those 
of  you  who  have  not  heard  me  testify  in  the 
past,  I  believe  that  it  is  important  for  you  to 
know  that  I  was  completely  bedridden 
eleven  years  ago  with  rhematoid  arthritis.  I 
was  treated  by  Dr.  Thomas  McPherson 
Brown  with  oral  and  intravenous  antibiotics 
over  a  long  period  of  time.  After  getting 
through  the  period  during  which  this  treat- 
ment causes  you  to  feel  worse,  I  improved 
each  year,  watching  my  blood  tests  go  from 
an  initial  rhematoid  factor  of  10,000  to  a 
zero  reading  after  five  years.  As  you  can  tell 
by  looking  at  me  today,  I  am  totally  func- 
tional and  am  living  a  normal  healthy  life. 

Dr.  Brown  and  Dr.  Homer  Swift,  who  has 
been  referred  to  as  the  father  of  modem 
rheumatology,  first  reported  the  isolation  of 
a  mycoplasma  organism— then  referred  to  as 
a  pleuropneumonla-like  organism  or 
PPLO— in  the  March  24,  1939  issue  of  Sci- 
ence magazine.  Both  the  New  York  Times 
and  the  New  York  Post  carried  articles  on 
this  achievement  with  headlines  which  read 
as  follows:  "Rheumatism  Germ  Found,  say 
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Rockefeller  Doctors:"  and  "Rheumatic 
Fever  Cause  Clues  Are  Found  by  Science." 
That  discovery  occurred  fifty  years  ago  last 
month.  Dr.  Brown  persisted  In  the  direction 
of  the  Infectious  theory  of  arthritis  for  fifty 
years.  Last  Monday,  April  17,  1989,  he  died. 
The  gift  he  left  to  the  world  is  that  there  Is 
real  hope  for  the  arthritlcs  today.  He  was 
way  ahead  of  his  time  with  his  theory,  that 
rheumatoid  arthritis  is  a  long-term  acute  Ill- 
ness rather  than  a  chronic  Illness,  and  that 
if  treated  properly  with  antibiotics  over  a 
long  period  of  time  it  is  potentially  curable. 

Because  of  my  experience  with  this  dis- 
ease and  that  of  thousands  of  other  patients 
which  Dr.  Brown  has  successfully  treated,  I 
know  that  when  a  clinical  trial  is  completed 
on  the  antibiotic  treatment  program  and 
when  the  research  is  finally  completed  on 
the  cause  of  the  disease,  it  will  be  estab- 
lished that  Dr.  Brown  was  right  both  as  to 
the  cause  and  the  treatment  of  rheumatoid 
arthritis. 

According  to  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  there  are  over  one  hundred  differ- 
ent forms  of  arthritis,  all  needing  specific 
research  In  the  various  scientific  disciplines 
such  as  genetics  and  inmiunology,  and  all 
needing  separate  clinical  trials  to  test 
proper  dosages  of  medicines  found  to  be  ef- 
fective against  one  or  more  of  those  forms. 
This  Is  going  to  be  an  endless  task  when  you 
consider  that  the  NIAMSD  U  the  third 
lowest  institute  at  the  NIH  in  funding  and 
has  the  lowest  grant  payline  of  all  of  the  in- 
stitute. 

When  you  say  you  have  arthritis,  people 
do  not  associate  with  it  the  tragedy  which 
they  associate  with  cancer  or  heart  disease. 
Arthritis  is  not  generally  a  killer.  But  there 
is  a  tragedy  in  the  Inuneasurable  suffering 
which  arthritlcs  endure.  And  arthritis  has 
an  additional,  almost  ironic,  tragedy  associ- 
ated with  it.  Because  arthritis  is  not  a  killer, 
the  economic  loss  to  America  from  the  re- 
duced productivity  and  lost  earnings,  which 
has  been  estimated  in  the  tens  of  billions  of 
dollars  annually,  and  the  economic  burden 
of  long-term  medical  and  custodial  care 
which  often  becomes  necessary,  is  a  real 
American  tragedy. 

If  we  would  devote  substantial  additional 
dollars  to  solving  the  arthritis  mystery,  this 
staggering  annual  economic  loss  would 
begin  to  diminish  and  the  economic  gain 
from  such  a  result  would  more  than  pay  the 
investment. 

I  urge  you  to  seriously  consider  increasing 
the  NIAMSD  appropriation  to  two  hundred 
million  dollars  for  fiscal  year  1990.  This 
money  will  have  a  significant  positive 
impact  on  balancing  future  budgets. 

Rheumatism  Germ  Pound,  Say  Rockefeller 
Doctors 

Two  doctors  of  the  Hospital  of  the  Rocke- 
feller Institute  for  Medical  Research  today 
announced  the  discovery  of  a  germ  which 
may  solve  the  problem  of  rheumatic  fever 
and  rheumatic  heart  disease. 

One  of  the  most  serious  diseases  of  man- 
kind because  it  is  so  often  followed  by  pro- 
gressive heart  Impairment,  particularly  in 
children,  rheumatic  fever  has  baffled  medi- 
cal scientists  seeking  both  its  true  cause  and 
an  effective  cure. 

Dr.  Homer  F.  Swift  considered  the  world's 
leading  research  scientist  on  rheumatic 
fever,  and  Dr.  Thomas  McPherson  Brown, 
announce  their  discovery  in  the  current 
issue  of  Science. 

There  is  a  possibility  that  the  rheumatic 
fever  germ  they  have  found  Is  the  same  one 
atmounced   two   weeks   ago   by   Dr.   A.   B. 
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Sabin,  also  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute,  as  a 
probable  cause  of  arthritis. 

The  two  diseases,  rheumatic  fever  and  ar- 
thritis, together  constitute  one  of  the  major 
causes  of  chronic  illness  and  disability. 

For  years  medical  scientists  have  pursued 
the  belief  that  the  two  diseases  have  been 
caused  by  some  type  or  types  of  the 
common  streptococcus,  the  most  frequent 
cause  of  infections. 

Serums,  vaccines  and  antitoxins  have  been 
produced  with  only  slight  success  to  fight 
both  diseases. 

The  new  germ  or  germs,  both  called 
"pleuropneumonla-like  micro-organisms"  by 
the  three  doctors,  may  t>e  the  missing  ele- 
ment in  the  cause  of  rheumatic  fever  and 
arthritis,  with  the  streptococcus  also  play- 
ing a  causative  role. 

The  germ  isolated  by  Drs.  Swift  and 
Brown  was  found  after  using  highly  inge- 
nious techniques  to  cultivate  a  bacteriologi- 
cal response  from  secretions  developed  by  a 
child  with  rheumatic  fever. 

The  germ  cultivation  was  done  by  Implan- 
tation of  the  secretion  In  one  of  the  special 
membranes  of  chicken  eggs.  It  was  only 
after  taking  the  fluid  from  one  planting  and 
placing  It  into  a  new  one  for  five  successive 
times  that  a  recognizable  response  was  ob- 
served. This  compares  with  ordinary  bacte- 
riological germ  cultivation  in  which  suspect- 
ed material  is  planted  in  a  medium  and 
germ  growth  begins  immediately. 

Drs.  Swift  and  Brown  were  able  to 
produce  a  lung  inflammation  in  mice  with 
their  germ,  a  response  which  Dr.  Sabin  was 
unable  to  do  with  his  almost  identical  ar- 
thritis germ. 

The  two  doctors  believe  that  the  differ- 
ence may  be  only  one  of  selectivity  of  site 
by  a  different  type  of  the  same  germ.  Dr. 
Sabin's  germ  produced  lesions  in  the  joints 
of  rabbits  but  not  pneumonia. 

All  three  doctors  are  now  concentrating 
on  better  methods  to  cultivate  the  germ  and 
to  further  establish  its  cormection  with 
human  arthritis  and  rheumatic  fever. 

Once  this  is  done,  research  will  be  started 
to  find  ways  to  fight  the  germ,  just  as  ways 
have  been  found  to  fight  other  diseases  once 
the  true  cause  was  established. 

Rheumatic  Fever  Cause  Clues  Are  Found 
BY  Science 

New  York,  March  23.— Clues  to  the  un- 
known cause  of  rheumatic  fever,  a  disease 
that  attacks  1  of  every  100  Americans,  were 
announced  today  In  science. 

Rheumatic  fever  is  a  particularly  vicious 
disease  of  school  age  children  in  the  north- 
eastern United  States.  It  frequently  results 
in  damaged  hearts,  and  often  in  death  a  few 
years  after  the  rheumatic  attack. 

An  unidentified  streptococcus  has  been 
suspected.  But  at  the  Rockefeller  Institute  a 
new  microorganism,  said  to  resemble  the 
pneumonia  germ,  has  been  found  in  rheu- 
matic fever  sufferers. 

The  evidence  on  this  new  cause  of  disease 
is  unusual,  all  being  "backhanded."  Two 
Rockefeller  scientists.  Homer  P.  Swift  and 
Thomas  McPherson  Brown,  announce  that 
this  new  organism  causes  pneumonia  in 
mice  and  even  other  ills  in  animals  deliber- 
ately Infected  with  it. 

Two  weeks  ago  A.  B.  Sabin  of  the  institute 
reported  discovery  that  this  same  new  orga- 
nism caused  chronic  arthritis  in  mice. 

In  all  cases  the  new  germ,  or  virus,  was  ob- 
tained from  human  beings  with  rheumatic 
fever.  This  cumulative  evidence  puts  the 
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HON.  BUTLER  DERRICK 

or  SOUTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  24,  1989 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  23, 
1989,  I  was  unavoidably  absent  from  the 
House  Chamber  and  missed  recording  my 
vote  on  House  Concurrent  Resolution  121,  a 
motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and  agree  to  the 
resolution  to  express  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress with  respect  to  the  assassination  of  Col. 
James  Rowe  In  the  Philippines. 

Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have  voted 
"yea"  on  Rollcall  No.  59. 


EXTENDED  UNEMPLOYMENT 
BENEFIT  REFORM 


HON.  SANDER  M.  LEVIN 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  24,  1989 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  today. 
Congressmen  Don  Pease,  Dale  Kildee,  and  I 
are  introducing  legislation  that  will  help  to 
bring  the  moribund  Extended  Benefit  Program 
back  to  life. 

For  over  50  years,  unemployment  insurance 
has  provided  millions  of  workers  protection 
against  the  vagaries  of  the  business  cycle. 
The  26  weeks  of  benefits  piovided  by  regular 
State  unemployment  compensation  programs 
helps  families  get  through  a  spell  of  unem- 
ployment with  their  lives  and  dignity  intact. 
However,  since  the  original  enactment  of  the 
unemployment  insurance  system,  the  national 
economy  has  experienced  several  reces- 
sions—eight since  World  War  II.  The  increase 
in  the  number  of  unemployed  workers  ex- 
hausting their  unemployment  benefits  during 
these  recessions  prompted  the  Congress  to 
authorize  various  temporary  programs  to  sup- 
plement regular  benefits. 

For  many  years  these  temporary  programs 
were  the  only  method  of  extending  unemploy- 
ment benefits  beyond  26  weeks.  Then  in 
1970,  Congress  enacted  the  Extended  Unem- 
ployment Compensation  Act  which  provides 
an  additional  13  weeks  of  benefits  for  States 
with  high  unemployment  rates.  Extended  ben- 
efits are  equal  to  a  worker's  regular  State 
benefits  and  are  paid  half  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  half  by  the  State.  The  Extended 
Benefit  Program  is  designed  to  provide  addi- 
tional weeks  to  those  areas  where  tough 
times  have  made  it  difficult  or  impossible  to 
find  a  job  within  the  normare  months  of  bene- 
fits. 

Today,  although  10  States  have  unemploy- 
ment rates  more  than  2  points  higher  than  the 
national  average  unemployment  rate — only  1 
is  eligible  for  the  Extended  Benefit  Program. 
This  failure  of  the  Extended  Benefit  Program 
to  meet  its  design  goal  has  been  evident  for 
several  years.  In  1987,  only  two  States  were 
eligible,  and  none  during  all  of  1988.  This 
would  be  cause  for  celebration,  if  the  reason 
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for  this  low  level  of  assistance  was  due  to 
strong  economies  in  all  50  States.  However, 
this  has  not  been  the  case.  This  extremely 
low  level  of  eligibility  has  occurred  despite 
high  levels  of  unemployment  in  many  areas. 

In  1981,  the  criteria  for  a  State  to  trigger  on 
the  Extended  Benefit  Program  were  signifi- 
cantly tightened.  As  was  expected,  these 
changes  did  lead  to  fewer  States  being  eligi- 
ble for  extended  benefits.  But  as  the  decade 
went  on,  it  became  increasingly  clear  that  the 
1981  amendments  alone  did  not  explain  the 
dramatic  decline  in  the  Extended  Benefit  Pro- 
gram's effectiveness.  It  is  important  to  under- 
stand that  even  if  the  Congress  were  to  return 
the  Extended  Benefit  Program  to  its  original 
form,  and  reverse  the  1981  amendments,  no 
additional  States  would  be  eligible. 

The  labor  markets  of  the  late  1980's  have 
changed  significantly  from  only  a  decade 
before.  Unless  we  make  some  fundamental 
amendments  to  the  unemployment  insurance 
system,  million  of  jobless  will  continue  to  face 
destitution  after  6  months  of  unemployment, 
even  in  States  with  double-digit  unemployment 
rates. 

Since  the  eariy  part  of  this  decade,  for  as 
yet  unexplained  reasons,  the  traditional  meas- 
ure of  unemployment  that  we  are  all  familiar 
with,  called  the  total  unemployment  rate, 
began  to  diverage  from  the  insured  unemploy- 
ment rate  [lUR].  The  lUR  measures  only 
those  who  are  out  of  work  and  are  currently 
collecting  benefits,  while  the  total  unemploy- 
ment rate  is  based  on  a  survey  of  households 
and  measures  everyone  out  of  work  and  look- 
ing (or  a  job,  whether  or  not  they  are  collect- 
ing benefits.  The  lUR  was  traditionally  about 
50  percent  of  the  total  unemployment  rate. 
Recently,  because  of  the  drastic  decline  in  the 
number  of  unemployed  workers  who  are  eligi- 
ble for  any  benefits,  the  lUR  is  usually  about 
one-third  to  one-quarter  of  the  total  unemploy- 
ment rate. 

In  the  recent  past,  these  two  measures 
moved  in  tandem.  When  times  were  tough 
and  the  unemployment  rate  went  up,  the  lUR 
rose  right  along  side.  This  was  important  be- 
cause getting  the  additional  13  weeks  of  ex- 
tended benefits  depends  on  a  State's  lUR, 
not  the  total  unemployment  rate.  Today,  there 
is  such  correlation.  Many  States  with  high  un- 
employment rates  have  low  lUR's. 

Thus,  this  lUR  measure  no  longer  captures 
the  amount  of  distress  in  a  State's  labor 
market.  The  Extended  Benefit  Program  is  pre- 
mised on  the  idea  that  if  unemployment  rates 
are  high  in  a  given  State,  it  will  probably  take 
longer  to  find  another  job.  Extended  benefits 
are  supposed  to  be  available  wherever  there 
is  high  unemployment.  Because  the  lUR  no 
longer  shows  which  States  are  having  trouble 
with  their  job  markets,  almost  nobody  is  eligi- 
ble for  extended  benefit. 

In  the  past  several  Congresses,  many  Mem- 
bers have  put  forward  proposals  to  change 
the  mechanism  for  triggering  on  the  Extended 
Benefit  Program.  I  have  cosponsored  several. 
The  basic  approach  of  these  bills  is  to  use  the 
total  unemployment  rate  as  the  key  statistic. 
Critics  have  pointed  out  several  difficulties 
with  this  approach  and  to  date  little  progress 
has  been  made. 

Our  proposal  takes  a  new  tack.  Our  bill 
would  add  a  new  State-optional  alternative 
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trigger  to  the  extended  benefit  law  based  on 
exhaustion  rates.  An  exhaustion  rate  meas- 
ures the  numtjer  of  people  who  run  through 
their  26  weeks  of  regular  State  unemployment 
insurance  and  fall  out  of  the  system.  Our  pro- 
posal says  that  if  a  State  has  a  high  exhaus- 
tion rate,  when  compared  to  that  State's  aver- 
age historic  exhaustion  rate,  then  that  is  a 
State  with  economic  problems,  and  wori^ers 
should  have  the  extra  13  weeks  to  find  a  job. 
This  exhaustion  rate  trigger  meets  many  of 
the  problems  that  have  been  raised  regarding 
a  total  unemployment  rate  trigger.  Exhaustion 
rates  are  easily  measurable  and  are  equally 
accurate  in  all  States.  They  can  be  available 
on  a  weekly  or  monthly  basis  without  delay, 
and  measure  only  those  who  are  covered  by 
the  umemployment  insurance  system.  Finally, 
an  exhaustion  rate  trigger  would  focus  pre- 
cisely on  the  people  that  the  Extended  Benefit 
Program  is  designed  to  help — workers  who 
have  exhaused  their  26  weeks  of  benefits. 

This  legislation  is  a  refinement  of  a  similar 
bill  introduced  last  Congress.  The  bill  we  are 
introducing  today  would  allow  a  State  to 
choose  to  participate  in  the  Extended  Benefit 
Program  when  its  exhaustion  rate  raises  to 
110  percent  of  its  average  historic  rate.  In  ad- 
dition, that  State  would  have  to  have  an  lUR 
of  at  least  3  percent. 

This  legislation  is  not  intended  to  be  a  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  of  long-term  unemploy- 
ment. Indeed,  I  strongly  believe  that  unem- 
ployment reform  must  include  not  only  benefit 
improvements,  but  also  better  access  to  train- 
ing and  counseling,  with  strong  links  to  the 
business  community.  I  will  be  introducing  addi- 
tional legislation  to  address  these  aspects  of 
reform  in  the  near  future. 

This  legislation  is  a  fresh  idea  that  promises 
a  workable  solution  to  a  longstanding  prob- 
lem. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  us  in  maktng 
the  Extended  Benefit  Program  viable  again. 

I  insert  the  text  of  the  bill  in  the  Record  at 
this  point: 

H.R. - 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
subsection  (d)  of  section  203  of  the  Federal- 
State  Extended  Unemployment  Compensa- 
tion Act  of  1970  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"STATE  'on'  and  'OFF'  INDICATORS 

■•(d)(1)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  there 
is  a  State  on'  indicator  for  a  week— 

"(A)  if  the  rate  of  insured  unemployment 
under  the  State  law  for  the  period  consist- 
ing of  such  week  and  the  immediately  pre- 
ceding 12  weeks  (i)  equaled  or  exceeded  120 
percent  of  the  average  of  such  rates  for  the 
corresponding  13- week  period  ending  in 
each  of  the  preceding  2  calendar  years,  and 
(ii)  equaled  or  exceed  5  percent,  or 

"(B)  if  the  State  law  provides  that  this 
subparagraph  applies  and— 

"(i)  the  average  of  the  State's  exhaustion 
rates  for  weeks  in  the  period  consisting  of 
such  week  and  the  immediately  preceding 
12  weeks  equaled  or  exceeded  110  percent  of 
the  States  historic  exhaustion  rate,  and 

"(ii)  the  rate  of  insured  unemployment 
under  the  State  law  for  such  13- week  period 
equaled  or  exceeded  3  percent. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  there  is  a 
State  off  indicator  for  a  week  if.  for  the 
period  consisting  of  such  week  and  the  im- 
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mediately  preceding  12  weeks,  the  require- 
ments of  paragraph  (1)(A)  were  not  met 
and.  If  applicable,  the  requirements  of  para- 
graph (IXB)  were  not  met. 

"(3)  The  State  may  by  law  provide  that 
the  determination  of  whether  there  has 
been  a  State  'on'  or  off  indicator  beginning 
or  ending  any  extended  benefit  period  shall 
be  made  under  this  subsection  as  if  (A) 
paragraph  (IKA)  did  not  contain  clause  (i) 
thereof,  and  (B)  the  figure  '5'  contained  in 
clause  (11)  thereof  were  '6';  except  that,  not- 
withstanding any  such  provision  of  such 
law.  any  week  for  which  there  would  other- 
wise be  a  State  'on'  indicator  shall  continue 
to  be  such  a  week  and  shall  not  be  deter- 
mined to  be  a  week  for  which  there  is  a 
State  'off  Indicator. 

"(4)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
rate  of  insured  unemplo}rment  for  any  13- 
week  period  shall  be  determined  by  refer- 
ence to  the  average  monthly  covered  em- 
ployment under  the  State  law  for  the  first  4 
of  the  most  recent  6  calendar  quarters 
ending  before  the  close  of  such  period.". 

(b)  Section  203  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"EXHAUSTIOIf  rate;  HISTORIC  EXHAUSTION 
RATE 

"(fXl)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (d),  the 
term  'exhaustion  rate'  means,  with  respect 
to  any  week,  the  percentage  arrived  at  by  di- 
viding— 

"(A)  the  number  of  individuals  who,  for 
such  week,  received  their  last  payment  of 
regular  compensation  with  respect  to  a  ben- 
efit year,  as  determined  on  the  basis  of  re- 
ports made  by  the  State  agency  to  the  Sec- 
retary, by 

"(B)  the  number  of  Individuals  who.  for 
the  first  week  of  the  26-week  period  ending 
with  the  week  for  which  the  rate  is  being 
determined,  received  their  first  payment  of 
regular  compensation  with  respect  to  a  ben- 
efit year,  as  so  determined. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (d),  the 
term  'historic  exhaustion  rate'  means  the 
average  of  the  State's  exhaustion  rates  for 
weeks  in  the  period  beginning  with  calendar 
year  1948  and  ending  with  the  most  recent 
calendar  year  for  which  data  is  available." 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  to  weeks  beginning  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  (or,  if 
later,  the  date  established  pursuant  to  State 
law). 
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HON.  PETER  H.  KOSTMAYER 

OP  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  24,  1989 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  speak  about  a  serious  and  controversial 
issue.  On  April  26,  1989,  the  Supreme  Court 
heard  oral  argument  in  Webster  versus  Repro- 
ductive Health  Services,  a  case  in  which  the 
Court  has  the  cipportunity  to  reconsider  its 
1973  deciston  in  Roe  versus  Wade. 

Roe  heW  that  a  woman  has  a  constitutional- 
ly protected  right  to  determine  whether  to  ter- 
minate a  pregnarKy.  and  belongs  to  a  50-year 
line  of  decisions  which  establish  that  certain 
choices  are  so  fundamental  that  they  are  en- 
(X>fnpassed  within  a  constitutional  right  of  pri- 
vacy. 

Many  in  the  health  care  field,  Mr.  Speaker, 
are  concerned  about  the  Impact  a  reversal  of 
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Roe  cculd  have  In  our  country.  Recently,  a 
letter  from  a  retired  nurse  from  Allentown,  PA, 
was  brought  to  my  attention.  This  letter  serves 
to  remind  us  about  the  terrible  situation  which 
existed  before  women  could  safely  and  legally 
seek  abortion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  share  this  letter 
with  my  colleagues: 

I  am  a  retired  nurse  (R.N.).  I  cannot  say 
that  I  am  100%  for  abortion,  but  I  can  say  I 
am  100%  pro-choice. 

No  one  who  has  ever  been  in  a  situation 
where  it  Is  unthinkable  to  bring  a  child  into 
this  world  has  any  right  to  sit  in  Judgment 
on  another  person  and  say,  you  must  have 
this  child!  Fortunately,  I  have  never  been  in 
this  position  myself,  but  I  have  seen  what 
has  happened  to  some  of  these  desperate 
women  who  were  forced  to  come  to  the  hos- 
pital. 

One  of  these  women  was  brought  into  the 
Emergency  Room  at)out  2:00  a.m.  when  I 
was  a  student  nurse.  She  was  as  sick  as  you 
could  probably  imagine— temperature  of  105 
degrees,  headache,  nausea,  vomitting,  and 
extreme  abdominal  pain.  After  she  had  been 
checked,  it  was  determined  that  she  had 
had  an  abortion.  This  was  1948.  The  doctors 
told  her  they  could  not  touch  her,  treat  her 
in  any  way,  until  she  told  me  she  was  sworn 
to  secrecy.  I  was  trying  to  make  her  a  bit 
more  comfortable,  but  the  doctors  ordered 
me  out.  When  she  said  again  a  bit  later  that 
she  could  not  tell,  I  was  ordered  to  ready 
her  for  discharge.  They  knew  and  I  knew 
too,  that  she  would  die  if  the  delay  in  treat- 
ment continued  and  how  would  she  ever  get 
to  another  hospital  as  sick  as  she  was?  I 
pleaded  with  her  to  tell  them,  because  out- 
side of  the  room  I  had  said,  "Surely,  you  are 
not  serious  about  not  treating  her! "  and 
they  said  they  could  be  held  as  responsible 
as  whoever  had  performed  the  abortion. 

Finally,  of  course  she  told  them.  They  im- 
mediately did  a  D  &  E.  a  dilation  and  evacu- 
ation, and  she  survived,  but  would  not  have 
a  few  years  earlier  when  we  did  not  have 
Penicillin. 

I  feel  strongly  that  a  woman  must  have 
the  right,  with  counselling,  to  decide  what 
she  must  do. 

Mr.  Speaker,  abortion  Is  a  serious  Issue.  A 
decision  which  overturns  or  substantially  un- 
dermines Roe  would  deny  women  the  most 
fundamental  right,  and  would  result  In  the 
chaos.  Inequities,  and  disrespect  for  State  law 
which  reigned  before  Roe. 


May  34,  1989 

On  April  28,  1989,  the  Sellnsgrove  Shade 
Tree  Commission,  In  the  true  spirit  of  Arbor 
Day,  planted  a  grove  of  trees  with  historical 
roots.  The  Arbor  Day  plantings  Included,  or 
will  Include  In  the  future,  seedlings  from  the 
Joan-of-Arc  Willow  Tree  of  Domremy  Haute 
Marne,  France;  the  Johnny  Appleseed  Apple 
Tree  of  Lima,  OH;  the  HIppocratic  Oath  Plane 
Tree  from  the  Island  of  Cose,  Greece;  the  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  Apple  Tree  of  Lincolnshire, 
England;  the  Gifford  Pinchot  Sycamore  from 
Connecticut;  and,  a  Shakespeare  Mulberry 
from  William  Shakespeare's  birthplace.  For 
this  fine  work  Sellnsgrove  has  been  recog- 
nized as  "Tree  City  USA"  by  the  National 
ArtKjr  Day  Foundation. 

I  commend  the  Innovative  efforts  of  the  Se- 
llnsgrove community  to  preserve  and  promote 
the  rich  history  of  the  Western  World.  I  also 
challenge  the  members  of  the  Sellnsgrove 
Area  Middle  School  Band  who  participated  In 
the  dedication  of  the  Living  Heritage  Tree 
Museum  In  1 989  to  return  to  this  site  on  Arbor 
Day  In  2014  and  reflect  on  the  sense  of  com- 
munity pride  that  was  felt. 


DEDICATION  OF  THE  LIVING 
HERITAGE  TREE  MUSEUM 


HON.  GEORGE  W.  GEKAS 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  24,  1989 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the 
dedication  of  the  Living  Heritage  Tree 
Museum  In  Sellnsgrove,  PA.  Trees  have  been 
silent  witnessej  to  the  great  events  of  history 
and  they  stand  today  as  living  memorials  to 
these  events.  Building  on  this  concept  the  Se- 
llnsgrove Shade  Tree  Commission  designed 
an  outdoor  museum  In  which  trees  of  histori- 
cal prominence  will  be  acknowledged.  The 
Living  Heritage  Tree  Museum  Is  the  first  of  Its 
kind  on  the  eastern  seaboard. 


ANNE  DeLEO:  A  WOMAN  OF 
COMPASSION  AND  TENACITY 


HON.  JIM  MOODY 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  24,  1989 

Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  Speaker:  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  Anne  Lucia  DeLeo  who,  after  14 
years  of  dedicated  service,  Is  leaving  Legal 
Action  of  Wisconsin. 

In  1975,  after  graduating  from  law  school, 
Anne  joined  VISTA  and  served  a  year  of  vol- 
unteer service  as  an  attorney  with  Legal 
Action.  This  was  Anne's  second  term  with 
VISTA.  Her  first  was  with  Milwaukee's  Inde- 
pendent Learning  Center. 

Anne's  dedicated  belief  that  our  legal 
system  must  provide  equal  justice  for  all 
people  led  to  a  career  spanning  1 4  years.  She 
worked  her  way  from  a  staff  attorney's  posi- 
tion to  become  the  program's  associate  direc- 
tor. And  throughout  these  years,  Anne  never 
flinched  at  taking  on  the  tough  Issues. 

When  Milwaukee's  homeless  population 
was  unable  to  receive  general  assistance  ben- 
efits, Anne  was  there  to  fight  for  them.  When 
the  children  of  undocumented  migrant  workers 
were  denied  benefits,  Anne  stocxj  by  the  chil- 
dren and  took  the  case  to  court.  When  wel- 
fare recipients  In  Milwaukee  County  were  not 
properly  notified  of  reductions  In  their  benefits, 
Anne  was  there  to  protect  their  rights.  Time 
and  time  again,  Anne  DeLeo  has  had  to 
shake  the  system  up  for  the  benefits  of  poor 
people.  Her  successes  have  angered  bureau- 
crats and  frustrated  elected  officials.  She 
surely  will  not  be  elected  to  the  Milwaukee 
County  Corporation  Counsel's  Hall  of  Fame. 

However,  Anne  Lucia  DeLeo  will  be  remem- 
bered by  all  of  us  who  admired  her  tenacity 
and  character — and  by  all  who  benefitted  from 
her  compassion  and  expertise  as  a  woman 
eager  to  make  the  good  fight,  and  who  always 
valued  equal  justice  above  profit. 

Please  join  me  In  wishing  Anne  only  the 
best  In  her  future  endeavors. 
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HON.  ROBERT  G.  TORRICELU 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  24,  1989 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  admiration  and  respect  that  I  rise  today 
to  pay  tribute  to  Thomas  Natchuras,  of  Wood- 
bridge,  NJ.  Tom  has  held  a  special  place  in 
the  International  Union  of  United  Automobile, 
Aerospace,  and  Agricultural  Implement  Work- 
ers of  America  since  1956,  providing  his  ex- 
pertise and  valuable  services  for  over  30 
years. 

Tom's  activism  on  behalf  of  others  is  also 
evident  in  his  involvement  as  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Northeast-Midwest 
Institute,  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  Blue  Cross  Hospital  Corp.,  of  west- 
ern New  York,  and  as  a  member  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  United  Way.  Tom  also 
keeps  his  commitment  to  education  and  the 
UAW  strong  by  acting  as  an  instructor  at  both 
the  Cornell  University  labor  extension  service 
and  the  UAW  summer  education  institutes.  I 
take  pride  in  recognizing  the  many  accom- 
plishments of  this  fine  individual. 

Tom's  involvement  with  the  UAW  resulted  in 
his  election  to  the  UAW  International  Execu- 
tive Board  as  director  of  region  9  at  the 
UAW's  27th  Constitutional  Convention  in  May 
1 983.  Tom's  election  to  this  position  is  further 
evidence  of  his  years  of  hard  work  and  lead- 
ership skills. 

Thomas  Natchuras  is  indeed  a  man  who 
deserves  our  respect  and  appreciation.  It  is 
with  great  honor  and  pleasure  that  I  am  able 
to  pay  tribute  to  him  as  he  is  honored  for  his 
years  of  dedication  on  the  occasion  of  his  re- 
tirement. I  wish  him  continued  health  and  hap- 
piness in  the  many  more  productive  years  to 
come. 
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HON.  JAMES  A.  TRAHCANT,  JR. 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  24,  1989 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
reintroducing  legislation,  the  Foreign  Subsidi- 
ary Tax  Equity  Act.  This  bill  will  discourage 
U.S.  corporations  from  taking  advantage  of 
foreign  tax  havens  at  the  expense  of  lost  dol- 
lars here  at  home.  For  too  long  America  has 
been  getting  the  runaround  in  international 
trade  circles  and  letting  foreign  countries— 
with  their  tax  havens— lure  U.S.  corporations 
overseas.  Well,  enough  is  enough.  The  time 
has  come  to  put  our  foot  down  and  tighten  up 
tax  loopholes.  This  is  deficit-trimming  time, 
and  we  have  a  lot  of  deficit  fat  to  get  rid  of. 
This  country  needs  revenues  and  my  bill 
works  to  get  them. 

It  is  amazing  that  every  year  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment allows  American-based  corporations 
to  develop  technology  and  manufacturing 
processes  here,  then  suddenly— many  times 
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without  prior  notice— pack  up  their  manufac- 
turing plants,  layoff  workers,  and  move  the 
whole  manufacturing  package  abroad.  Many 
times  the  products  made  at  the  new  foreign 
plant  are  resold  for  profits  here  in  the  United 
States.  And  what  are  their  motivations  for 
leaving?  Two  reasons:  Lower  tax  rates  in  de- 
veloping countries,  and  the  ability  of  U.S.  cor- 
porations to  defer  tax  payments. 

The  Foreign  Subsidiary  Tax  Equity  Act 
amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  by  requir- 
ing U.S.  taxation  of  earnings  and  profits  of 
U.S.-owned  manufacturing  plants  in  foreign 
countries  that  receive  special  tax  breaks,  or 
are  being  taxed  at  a  significantly  lower  rate. 
My  bill  would  require  that  these  plants  receive 
the  same  tax  treatment  as  if  they  were  still  lo- 
cated in  the  United  States.  In  cases  where 
U.S.  manufacturers  defer  taxes  owed  to  the 
United  States,  the  defen-al  loophole  would  be 
closed,  and  the  incentive  for  companies  to 
shut  down  and  start  up  overseas  would  be  re- 
moved. 

Languages  from  my  bill — H.R.  606  in  the 
100th  Congress— was  incorporated  in  the 
House  version  of  the  October  1987  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act.  This  budget  recon- 
ciliation bill  provided  for  major  deficit  reduc- 
tions as  required  under  Gramm-Rudman.  The 
revenue-raising  provision  from  my  bill  stated 
that  U.S.  corporations  would  be  required  to 
pay  currently  on  the  income  of  their  foreign 
subsidiaries  which  are  producing  for  the  U.S. 
market.  Unfortunately  this  section  of  the  omni- 
bus bill  was  not  included  in  the  Senate  ver- 
sion, and  that  is  why  I  am  reintroducing  my  bill 
as  a  freestanding  measure. 

Our  powerhouse  manufacturing  industries 
have  seen  hard  times.  America  is  in  danger  of 
losing  its  once  mighty  industrial  base.  Given 
the  worsening  condition  of  American  industry, 
action  must  be  taken  to  offset  the  efforts 
many  foreign  nations  are  making  to  seduce 
American  manufacturers  overseas.  Low  tax 
rates  and  cheap  labor  are  enticing.  It  is  time 
we  shape  our  own  Tax  Code  which  now  pro- 
vides an  incentive  for  U.S.  companies  to  move 
their  manufacturing  operations  overseas. 

The  Foreign  Subsidiary  Tax  Equity  Act 
makes  good  sense  and  directly  addresses  the 
inequities  in  the  Tax  Code  relative  to  U.S.- 
owned  foreign  subsidiaries.  Badly  needed  rev- 
enues—app''oximately  $100  million  per  year- 
will  be  brought  back  to  this  country  through 
the  plugging  of  the  deferral  loophole.  What's 
more,  by  encouraging  manufacturers  to  stay 
here  at  home  we  send  a  clear  message  to  the 
U.S.  workers  that  we  will  not  sell  them  out  to 
slave  wages  earned  abroad.  My  bill  will  keep 
American  jobs  here  in  America.  The  time  has 
come  for  Congress  to  address  this  tax  issue 
and  just  say  "no"  to  foreign  countries  that  lure 
American  manufacturers  away  at  our  expense. 
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es  in  the  history  of  the  sport  is  being  honored 
in  his  hometown  of  Macon,  GA. 

His  name  is  Donald  Richardson.  If  you 
haven't  heard  of  him,  it's  t)ecause  he  did  not 
seek  the  national  fame  that  may  have  come  in 
the  college  or  professional  ranks  and  instead 
dedicated  his  life  to  coaching  in  high  school. 
He  spent  his  entire  career  at  just  two  schools 
in  Macon— 13  years  at  Ballard-Hudson  Junior 
High  and  19  years  at  Southwest  Senior  High. 
At  any  level,  his  record  would  be  phenome- 
nal. 

Coach  Richardson's  teams  have  won  a  total 
of  581  games  and  lost  just  96,  including  5 
straight  junior  high  championships;  1  senior 
high  national  championship;  6  senior  high 
State  championships,  and  10  senior  high  re- 
gional championships.  He  has  twice  t>een 
named  State  junior  high  coach  of  the  year  and 
seven  times  State  senior  high  school  coach  of 
the  year.  If  that  isn't  enough,  he  has  also  cap- 
tured a  State  championship  in  track  and  has 
been  Georgia  high  school  track  coach  of  the 
year. 

During  19  years  at  Southwest  High,  87  of 
his  players  have  received  college  basketball 
scholarships  and  90  percent  of  those  players 
started  as  freshrnen.  Twelve  have  been  high 
school  all-American  and  four  have  been  draft- 
ed by  professional  teams,  including  Norm 
Nixon  and  Jeff  Malone,  who  is  currently  with 
the  Washington  Bullets. 

Among  fellow  coaches,  he  is,  in  fact,  a  na- 
tionally prominent  figure.  He  has  been  select- 
ed as  coach  for  the  annual  Dapper  Dan  Clas- 
sic for  high  school  all-American  players  and  is 
director  of  the  annual  Nike  basketball  camp  at 
Princeton  University,  where  the  top  high 
school  basketball  talent  is  invited  for  instruc- 
tion in  social  and  academic  skills,  as  well  as  in 
basketball. 

Coach  Richardson  is  a  truly  remarkable 
coach  and  leader  of  young  people.  He  is  also 
a  gentleman  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  I 
know  his  wife,  Jacquelyn,  and  four  children 
are  very  proud  of  him.  Macon  and  all  of  Geor- 
gia are  proud  of  him,  too. 

The  community  celebrated  "Don  Richard- 
son Appreciation  Day"  on  Sunday,  May  21. 
This  event  has  given  us  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
press the  pride  we  have  in  Coach  Richardson 
and  all  that  he  has  accomplished  for  the 
young  people  in  Macon  and  across  the  coun- 
try. 


TRIBUTE  TO  DONALD 
RICHARDSON 


HON.  J.  ROY  ROWLAND 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  24,  1989 
Mr.   ROWLAND  of  Georgia.  Mr.   Speaker, 
one  of  the  most  outstanding  basketball  coach- 


THE  RETIREMENT  OF 
JONATHAN  BELDUE 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  24,  1989 
Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
speak  about  the  Fire  Related  Youth  Program 
which  is  the  creation  of  fire  investigator  Jona- 
than Beldue  of  Rochester,  NY.  I  have  ad- 
dressed the  House  previously  on  Mr.  Beldue's 
program  and  wish  to  update  my  colleagues  on 
what  is  now  a  State  program  in  New  York  and 
is  in  the  process  of  becoming  a  national  sue- 

C6SS 

Briefly,  the  FRY  Program  offers  education 
and  counseling  to  children  about  the  dangers 
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of  playing  with  fire.  The  project  also  offers 
these  services  to  the  families  of  children  who 
become  involved  In  these  activities.  It  was 
started  after  Mr.  Beldue  noticed  a  trend  of  re- 
cidivism among  several  youth  offerulers. 

Typically,  a  FRY  investigator  will  visit  the 
scerw  of  a  fire  that  appears  to  have  been 
started  by  a  child  or  children.  The  investigator 
will  later  interview  tfie  child  and  his  or  her 
family  arxj  offer  guidance  to  counseling  serv- 
ices in  order  to  prevent  repeat  occurrences. 

The  program  also  conducts  research  on  the 
causes  of  recidivist  behavior  and  has  pub- 
Hshed  its  findings.  The  research  serves  as  a 
resource  for  otfier  fire  departments  interested 
in  curtMng  youthful  fire  starters.  These  studies 
are  the  real  focus  of  my  remarks  today  for  the 
results  from  the  second  study,  entitled  "Chil- 
dren and  Fire,"  have  recently  t>een  published 
by  the  Rocfiester  FRY  Program.  I  invite  all  of 
my  colleagues  to  spread  the  word  about  these 
reports  to  their  fire  departments  back  home.  I 
am  making  them  available  to  all  members 
through  ttie  Congressional  Fire  Services 
Caucus. 

On  a  personal  note,  I  want  to  thank  Jona- 
ttian  Beldue  for  all  of  his  work  over  the  years 
on  this  project.  He  was  forced  to  retire  recent- 
ly after  injuries  sustained  durir)g  a  FRY  investi- 
gation rendered  him  disabled.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
know  of  no  better  tribute  to  Jonathan  Beldue 
than  to  continue  the  spread  of  programs  like 
the  FRY  project  throughout  the  Nation.  It  is  a 
worthy  cause  in  honor  of  a  deserving  man. 


STEWARD  OP  STONES  RIVER 
LEAVES  BETTER  BATTLEFIELD 


HON.  BART  GORDON 

OP  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  24,  1989 

Mr.  GORDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  past  9 
years  have  seen  great  and  exciting  changes 
at  an  important  battlefield  park  in  my  congres- 
sional district. 

Many  local  people  have  discovered  this  his- 
torical treasure  in  their  mkJst.  And  many  out- 
of-towners  have  learned  about  one  of  the 
bloodiest,  most  important  battles  of  the  Civil 
War  by  visiting  the  Stones  River  National  Bat- 
ttefiekJ  and  Cemetery. 

Most  recently,  Congress  made  Stones  River 
Battlefield  one  of  the  very  few  park  sites 
around  ttie  country  to  win  funds  for  expan- 
sion— an  expansion  that  was  the  last  chance 
to  preserve  key  portions  of  the  battle  site. 

Park  Superintendent  Don  Magee  deserves  a 
lion's  share  of  the  credit  for  what  Stones 
River  Battlefield  has  come  to  mean  to  its 
community.  His  creativity,  energy,  and  fore- 
sight have  made  the  battlefield  and  its  envi- 
rorts  a  place  ttiat  for  many  years  will  bring  en- 
joyment to  visitors  and  pride  to  its  neighbors. 

Under  Don  Magee's  stewardship,  visits  to 
the  battlefield  and  cemetery  have  grown  dra- 
matically. It  is  by  far  tfie  most  popular  tourist 
attraction  in  Rutfierford  County,  and  one  of 
the  most  popular  in  mkjdie  Tennessee.  Im- 
provements now  underway  are  txsund  to  make 
ttie  park  even  more  valuable. 

Don  Magee  initiated  a  program  of  special 
events  at  tt>e  park,  events  that  make  history 
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come  alive.  One  living  history  tour,  for  exam- 
ple, involves  visits  to  the  battlefield  and  the 
cemetery,  where  volunteers  reenact  some  of 
the  actions  of  the  1 862-63  battle  or  give  eye- 
witness accounts  of  the  events. 

Other  regular  ceremonies  involve  exhibits  of 
period  costumes  and  ceremonial  firings  of 
cannons. 

The  Battle  of  Stones  River  was  a  key  battle 
in  the  western  campaign  of  the  Civil  War.  The 
Union  victory  allowed  Federal  troops  to  build 
Fortress  Rosecrans  just  across  the  river  from 
the  main  battlefield.  Fortress  Rosecrans,  the 
largest  earthen  fort  in  the  worid,  served  as  a 
main  supply  depot  and  base  of  operations  for 
Union  forces  in  the  western  fighting. 

In  recent  years,  the  rapid  growth  of  the  city 
of  Murfreestioro  had  covered  most  of  the  his- 
toric battlefield.  The  National  Park  Service  tor 
some  time  had  been  recommending  park  ex- 
pansion. Development  had  left  only  53  acres 
available  for  the  park.  Working  closely  with 
Don  Magee,  Senator  Jim  Sasser  and  I  suc- 
cessfully moved  legislation  through  Congress 
that  will  result  this  year  in  the  purchase  of  the 
53  acres,  along  with  the  first  step  in  an  effort 
to  restore  Fortress  Rosecrans. 

Next  month,  the  Park  Service  will  transfer 
Don  out  of  the  friendly  confines  of  middle 
Tennessee,  much  to  my  regret. 

I  suppose  the  move  won't  be  too  much  of  a 
hardship  on  him.  however.  He  is  being  trans- 
ferred to  Peari  Harbor  In  Hawaii,  where  Don. 
who  served  on  the  battleship  U.S.S.  /owa,  will 
supervise  the  U.S.S.  Arizona  monument. 

Don  Magee  has  made  a  career  of  service  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States  both  in  the 
Navy,  where  he  served  on  the  Iowa,  and  at 
Park  Service  facilities  in  Arizona.  Utah,  and 
Washington.  DC. 

As  an  American  and  a  Tennessean.  I  want 
to  say  thanks  for  a  job  well  done  and  to  wish 
Don  the  t)est  of  luck  in  his  new  post. 


OLDER  AMERICANS  MONTH 


UMI 


HON.  BOB  CLEMENT 

OF  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  24,  1989 

Mr.  CLEMENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  month  of 
May  has  been  designated  Older  Americans 
Month.  I  would  like  to  take  this  opjiortunity  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  older  Americans  of  this 
country.  I  want  to  express  my  deep  admiration 
and  appreciation  for  all  the  contributions  they 
have  made  and  continue  to  make  to  commu- 
nities across  the  country.  I  am  pleased  to  be  a 
cosponsor  of  legislation  that  designates  the 
month  of  May  as  Older  Americans  Month. 

Mr.  Speaker,  older  Americans  possess  a 
wealth  of  knowledge  and  experience  that  has 
greatly  contributed  to  the  betterment  of  this 
Nation.  I  am  sure  we  all  appreciate  the  many 
years  they  have  devoted  to  the  growth  of  this 
Nation  through  their  involvement  in  volunteer 
work,  business,  education,  and  government. 
Older  Americans  also  provide  a  positive  role 
model  to  the  youth  of  this  Nafion,  who  hold 
the  future  in  their  hands. 

Today,  senior  Americans  are  the  fastest 
growing  population  segment  In  the  country. 
But  they  are  also  faced  with  more  and  more 
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problems  that  we  in  Congress  must  address 
with  urgency.  One  of  the  most  pressing  prob- 
lems that  older  Americans  face  is  the  soaring 
costs  of  health  care.  With  the  advances  in 
medical  technology  have  come  the  higher 
costs  that  are  associated  with  these  techno- 
logical advances.  Coupled  with  this,  Ameri- 
cans are  living  longer  and  this  has  increased 
the  strain  on  our  health  care  system,  and  In 
particular  the  Medicare  and  Medicaid  systems. 
The  limits  to  which  these  health  care  systems 
can  operate  effectively  are  being  tested  on  a 
daily  basis  and  these  tests  are  being  placed 
squarely  on  the  backs  of  our  older  Americans. 
The  Congress  has  a  responsibility  to  provide 
older  Americans  with  a  health  care  system 
that  provides  quality  care  without  taking  every 
penny  that  they  have  worked  so  hard  for  all 
their  lives. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  proud  to  have  this  oppor- 
tunity to  express  my  sincere  admiration  to 
older  Americans  throughout  this  Nation.  They 
have  laid  the  foundation  that  built  this  country 
and  continue  to  be  a  vital  part  of  the  fabric 
that  holds  this  Nation  together  and  keeps  it 
great. 


KLEBERG  COUNTY  TRAIL 
RIDERS  ASSOCIATION 


HON.  SOLOMON  P.  ORTIZ 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  24,  1989 

Mr.  ORTIZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to  in- 
troduce legislation  which  will  recognize  the  ef- 
forts of  an  organization  in  my  district  to  serve 
its  community  by  promoting  the  establishment 
of  a  school  of  law  at  Texas  A&l  University  In 
Corpus  Christi.  TX. 

The  organization  I  speak  of  is  the  Kleberg 
County  Trail  Riders  Association. 

The  Trail  Riders  Association  Is  sponsoring  a 
trail  ride  on  May  27  of  this  year  to  raise  funds 
so  that  a  law  school  may  be  established  at 
Texas  A&l  University,  a  local  Institution  of 
higher  education. 

The  Trail  Riders  Association  has  recognized 
the  need  for  a  school  of  law  in  this  "-apidly  de- 
veloping area  with  a  tremendously  bright 
future. 

In  order  to  recognize  this  effort.  I  have  intro- 
duced leglslafion  today  to  declare  May  27. 
1 989.  as  Kleberg  County  Trail  Riders  Associa- 
tion and  Texas  A&l  University  Law  School 
Day. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  cosponsor  and  sup- 
port this  legislation. 


REUNION  AT  THE  GOLDEN  GATE 


HON.  NANCY  PELOSI 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  24,  1989 

Ms.  PELOSI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  In  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  an  extraordinary 
group  of  people  with  an  exceptional  pride  In 
their  heritage. 
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These  fine  people  are  originally  from  Port 
Arthur,  TX,  in  the  Ninth  Congressional  District, 
which  is  most  ably  represented  by  my  distin- 
guished friend  the  Honorable  Jack  Brooks, 
chairman  of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee. 

In  July,  a  large  contingent  of  Port  Arlhurans 
from  every  section  of  our  great  land  will  meet 
in  a  reunion  at  the  golden  gate.  It  is  an  honor 
and  a  privilege  to  welcome  them  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

I  commend  this  group  of  Port  Arlhurans 
who  have  a  network  of  their  fellow  "home- 
folk"  nationwide  and  meet  in  a  biennial  reun- 
ion to  nourish  the  bonds  of  culture,  build  on 
the  strength  of  their  unity,  and  renew  their  de- 
termination to  reach  new  heights. 

The  San  Francisco  Bay  area  is  an  ideal  set- 
ting for  the  reunion  of  Port  Arthurans,  since  a 
large  migration  to  the  area  took  place  just 
before  and  during  World  War  II.  The  genera- 
tions that  followed  have  been  civic  leaders 
and  outstanding  citizens.  In  fact,  a  large 
number  still  active  and  are  memt>ers  of  the 
northern  California  chapter  which  is  hosting 
the  national  reunion. 

The  roots  of  these  Port  Arthurans  run  deep, 
their  message  is  rich  and  sound,  and  their 
pride  of  heritage  and  kinship  strong— but  at 
the  same  time,  simple. 

I  applaud  the  leaders  and  participants  of 
this  fine  organization  and  welcome  them  to 
share  the  t>eauty,  culture,  and  history  of  the 
San  Francisco  Bay  area.  I  ask  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  expressing  appreciation  and  of- 
fering support  to  such  a  fine,  devoted  group. 


FINANCIAL  DISCLOSURE 
STATEMENT 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  24.  1989 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1963,  I 
first  reported  in  the  Congressional  Record 
a  statement  on  my  financial  condition.  Today, 
I  am  continuing  that  annual  practice  by  report- 
ing on  my  financial  condition  for  the  calendar 
year  1988. 

While  the  Ethics  in  Government  Act  of  1 978 
and  the  House  rules  require  public  financial 
disclosure,  the  statement  which  I  am  present- 
ing is  more  precise  in  certain  respects  in  its 
reporting  than  that  required  by  law  and  by  the 
House  rules. 

The  report  covers  the  calendar  year  1988 
and  also  includes  the  amount  of  Federal, 
State  of  Wisconsin,  and  local  real  estate  taxes 
paid  in  1 988. 

Financial  Disclosure  Statement— Statement 
of  Financial  Condition 

DECEMBER  31,  1988 

Checking  account,  with  the  Ser- 
geant at  Arms,  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives       $3,373.25 

Cash 108.25 

Securities  (3,000  shares  of  high 
yield) 26,625.00 

IMMA  account  at  First  Virginia 
Bank 50,704.26 

IRA  account  at  the  Wright 
Patman  Credit  Union 2.261.66 

Federal  retirement  thrift  invest- 
ment balance  11/14/88 10.904.80 
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Residential  real  estate: 
Arlington  house  and  lot  (1988 

assessment) 286.400.00 

Equity 286,400.00 

Sun  Prairie  house,  lot  and  im- 
provements (1988  Fair  Market 
Value) 62.400.00 

Less  mortgage  (12/31/88) 6.421.30 

Equity 55.978.70 

Household  goods 12,000.00 

Miscellaneous  assets,  deposits 
with  U.S.  Civil  Service  retire- 
ment fund  through  December 
31,  1988 76.206.35 

Additional  retirement  fund  de- 
posit         1,130.00 

Cash  value None 

Life  Insurance— Gl  policy  and 
congressional  life  Insurance  (2).  None 

Donaldson  Run  deposit 600.00 

Automobile.  1987  Cutlass 10.000.00 

Total  net  worth 458.955.92 

Taxes  paid  in  1988: 

Federal  Income  tax 23.906.00 

Wisconsin  income  tax 6.643.00 

Federal  employers  tax 184.51 

Sun  Prairie  real  estate  Ux 1.670.41 

Arlington   County   real   estate 

tax 2.548.96 

Total 34.952.88 

1988  income: 

Congressional  salary 85.024.92 

Honoraria  (5) 3.350.00 

Interest  IMMA  bank  account....  3.550.76 

IRS  Interest 13.18 

Bonds.    H    yield    and    capital 

gains  and  dividends 1.500.00 

Rent.  Sun  Prairie  house  (Gross 

$4,800)  Net 144.73 

Capital  loss,  sale  of  stocks -  399.91 

NoTiL— Separate  property  and  income  of  spouse 
not  listed. 
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party  awarded  him  a  (Certificate  of  Ment  lor 
Principles  and  Ideas.  He  has  been  a  good 
friend  and  supporter  since  I  came  to  Congress 
in  1971.  Throughout  his  contribution  to  his  life 
Joe  Golden  has  made  and  continues  to  make 
a  tremeruJous  contribution  to  his  family,  his 
community,  and  his  country  and  he  deserves 
much  thanks  and  praise  for  all  of  his  hard 
work  and  dedication.  Joe  Golden  is  one  of 
those  rare  individuals  who  spends  his  life 
helping  others  and  he  is  an  inspiration  to  us 
all.  It  is  an  honor  and  a  pleasure  to  acknowl- 
edge and  pay  tribute  to  one  of  the  best  citi- 
zens Walworth  (County.  Wl,  and  the  United 
States  has  ever  known. 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  24,  1989 
Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  would  like 
to  pay  tribute  to  a  Great  American  on  his  re- 
tirement. I  am  speaking  of  Joe  Golden  from 
Elkhorn,  Wl.  On  Thursday  May  27,  1989,  Joe 
will  be  honored  for  his  retirement  from  the 
Elkhorn  School  Board  where  he  has  served 
for  the  past  12  years  as  an  elected  official.  He 
has  served  the  school  board  with  dedication 
and  vigor  that  is  hard  to  match.  Joe  is  an  in- 
spiration to  the  community  and  to  those  who 
follow  in  his  steps. 

Joe  was  born  in  Chicago  on  August  28, 
1917.  In  1941  Joe  enlisted  in  the  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  and  worked  for  the  Corps  for  4 
years  including  2  in  the  European  Theatre. 
When  he  came  home  to  the  States  Joe  met 
his  lovely  wife  Rosemary  and  they  were  mar- 
ried in  1 945.  The  following  year  Joe  became  a 
journeymen  carpenter,  a  trade  which  he 
worthed  at  for  the  next  33  years  until  an  acci- 
dent in  1 979  led  to  his  early  retirement. 

Joe  has  been  active  volunteer  in  elective 
politics  for  the  past  40  years.  In  fact,  in  Wal- 
worth County,  Wl,  Joe  is  considered  the  patri- 
arch of  the  Democratic  Party  and  in  1985  the 


INTRODUCTION  OF  1988  DISAS- 
TER ASSISTANCE  EXTENSION 
ACT 


HON.  E  de  la  GARZA 

OF  TEXAS 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  24,  1989 
Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  with  my  colleague,  Mr. 
MadKjAN,  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture,  bipartisan 
disaster  assistance  legislation  which  targets  fi- 
nancial help  to  our  Nation's  farmers  who  are 
faced  with  back-to-back  droughts  and  other 
natural  calamities  during  1989.  This  legisla- 
tion, I  am  proud  to  say,  has  been  cospon- 
sored  by  a  number  of  my  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle. 

This  legislation  is,  quite  simply,  an  extension 
of  the  major  crop  assistance  provisions  con- 
tained in  the  bipartisan  Disaster  Assistance 
Act  of  1988  which  was  passed  ovenwhelming- 
ly  by  both  Houses  of  Congress  and  signed 
into  law  by  President  Reagan  on  August  11, 
1988.  The  most  significant  difference  in  the 
bill  we  introduce  today  is  that  it  also  covers 
freeze  damage  to  crops  in  1988  and  1989. 

Abnormally  dry  conditions  currently  threaten 
nearly  40  percent  of  the  Nation's  Farm  Belt. 
While  the  1989  drought  may— at  this  point— 
be  smaller  and  more  localized  than  in  1988, 
its  economic  effects  are  no  less  real  for  the 
family  farmers  who  are  affected. 

Hardest  hit  by  the  continuing  drought  has 
been  the  midsection  of  the  Farm  Belt- 
Kansas,  Oklahoma,  Nebraska,  Iowa,  Montana. 
Missouri,  and  Texas.  In  addition,  portions  of 
the  Dakotas  and  California,  which  were 
among  the  driest  areas  in  1988,  still  face  sig- 
nificant shortfalls  in  critical  subsoil  moisture. 

Not  only  have  these  areas  suffered  from 
continuing  drought  conditions,  but  the  lack  of 
a  protective  snowfall  this  past  winter,  wildly 
fluctuating  temperatures,  and  a  freak  late 
freeze  this  spring  has  compounded  the 
damage  to  the  winter  wheat  crop  and  early 
spring-planted  crops. 

The  Nation's  winter  wheat  han/est,  accord- 
ing to  the  most  recent  crop  estimates  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  [USDA],  is  ex- 
pected to  be  the  smallest  in  1 1  years  due  to 
the  lack  of  moisture  during  this  past  winter 
and  spring.  Kansas  has  been  the  hardest  hit 
of  any  wheat  State.  As  of  last  week,  89  per- 
cent of  the  Kansas  winter  wheat  crop,  which 
accounts  for  one-third  of  the  Nation's  winter 
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wtieat  harvest  and  about  17  percent  of  total 
U.S.  wtieat  production,  was  rated  in  poor  to 
very  poor  condition. 

And  wtiile  portions  of  my  home  State  of 
Texas  have  t)een  In  the  news  in  recent  weeks 
because  of  flooding,  the  western  and  southern 
parts  of  the  State  have  had  a  record  dry  spell. 
Last  week,  at  a  House  Agriculture  subcommit- 
tee hearing  in  Amarillo,  TX,  a  State  agricultural 
extension  economist  told  us  that  the  Texas 
winter  wheat  loss  will  total  $37B  million  and 
that's  just  the  tip  of  the  iceberg,  he  said. 
That's  not  counting  the  economic  ripple  effect 
the  natural  disasters  of  1989  will  have  on 
every  farm  supplier  arKi  every  Main  Street 
retail  txjsiness  In  those  Texas  communities 
and  across  the  Farm  Belt. 

To  the  credit  of  Secretary  Yeutter  and  his 
staff,  USDA  has  responded  to  this  drought  sit- 
uation— and  to  concerns  raised  by  myself  and 
other  members  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture — in  a  timely  fashion.  On  April  14 
Secretary  Yeutter  toured  the  drought-stricken 
areas  of  Kansas.  On  April  26  he  announced 
the  establishment  of  an  Internal  USDA  task 
force  to  coordinate  the  agency's  drought  re- 
sponse and  put  into  effect  most  of  the  avail- 
able programs  at  his  discretion  to  assist  eligi- 
ble livestock  and  crop  producers. 

But  what  the  Secretary  cannot  do  is  ensure 
that  a  farmer's  crop  failure  does  not  turn  into 
a  total  IrKome  loss  which  could  force  the 
farmer  out  of  business.  Only  Ck>ngress  can 
legislate  that  kind  of  assistance. 

I  wish  all  farmers  would  buy  Federal  crop  In- 
surarKe  coverage  but  for  many  reasons  many 
do  not.  Since  early  February  when  drought 
conditions  in  Texas  and  parts  of  the  Wheat 
Belt  were  first  being  assessed,  I  have  been 
urging  farmers  to  purchase  crop  Insurance, 
wamirig  them  that  our  Federal  budget  deficit 
is  making  it  increasingly  difficult  to  pay  for  dis- 
aster assistance.  We  currently  have  a  con- 
gressionally  mandated  commission  studying 
the  crop  Insurance  problems  and  I  hope  they 
are  able  to  offer  Congress  some  positive  rec- 
ommendations that  will  Improve  the  program. 

But  the  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  far  too 
many  farmers  are  now  exposed  to  significant 
finarKial  losses  t}ecause  of  the  continuing 
drought  and  these  other  natural  calamities  for 
us  to  just  stand  by  and  say  "we  told  you  so  " 

I  would  note  that  the  legislation  we  are  In- 
troducing today  would  require  all  recipients  of 
disaster  assistance  In  1 989  to  sign  up  for  Fed- 
eral crop  Insurance  for  their  1990  crops.  This 
is  similar  to  a  provision  which  was  contained 
in  the  House-passed  disaster  legislation  of 
1989,  but  which  was  watered  down  In  confer- 
ence. 

As  was  ttie  case  with  the  Disaster  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1988,  it  is  our  intent  to  pay  for 
any  aid  provided  this  year  through  the  antici- 
pated reduced  outlays  for  farm  programs  re- 
sulting from  the  continuing  drought.  The  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  has  given  us  a  pre- 
liminary estimate  that  the  smaller  1989  winter 
wtieat  crop  alone  will  result  In  nearty  $1  billion 
in  savings.  So  It  Is  these  savings  that  we  will 
use  to  provide  disaster  assistance  In  1989. 

We  cannot  afford  to  stand  Idly  by  and  watch 
farmers  go  broke  because  of  weather  condi- 
tions totally  t>eyond  their  control.  We  have  In- 
vested too  much  In  helping  American  farmers 
and  airal  America's  small  towns  get  back  on 
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their  feet  after  the  economic  disaster  of  the 
first  half  of  this  decade  to  let  them  down  now. 
And  finally  and  most  Importantly,  we  must 
ensure  that  American  consumers  continue  to 
have  as  many  economically  viable  farms  pro- 
ducing food  as  possible  come  next  year. 

Last  year.  Congress  was  faced  with  re- 
sponding to  the  most  widespread  and  most 
severe  drought  this  country's  agricultural 
heartland  has  had  since  the  1930's.  In  the 
midst  of  that  crisis  Congress  forged  a  remark- 
able, all-encompassing  bipartisan  disaster  as- 
sistance bill  that  was,  on  the  one  hand,  fair 
and  compassionate  for  drought-stricken  agri- 
cultural producers,  and  on  the  other  hand  a 
reasonable  Government  response  from  the 
taxpayers'  viewpoint. 

Today,  my  colleagues  and  I  are  proposing 
that  we  extend  the  major  provisions  of  the 
Disaster  Assistance  Act  to  cover  all  1989 
crops.  It  Is  time  we  now  assure  America's 
farmers  that  they  will  have  the  same  fair  and 
reasonable  Income  protection  against  natural 
disasters  that  we  extended  to  them  In  1988.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  legislation. 


HELPING  OTHERS  GET  ORGAN 
TRANSPLANTS 


HON.  DOUG  WALGREN 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  24,  1989 

Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation,  a  companion  bill  to  S. 
174  Introduced  by  Senator  Bumpers,  which 
would  create  a  checkoff  on  the  Federal  tax 
return  for  taxpayers  to  direct  any  portion  of 
their  tax  refund  or  a  cash  contribution  to  a  Na- 
tional Organ  Transplant  Trust  Fund.  The  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury  would  return  to  each 
State  funds  contributed  by  Its  citizens  and 
each  State  would  establish  a  program  to  help 
needy  people  pay  for  organ  transplants.  It  is 
Important  to  understand  that  this  bill  does  not 
use  or  divert  tax  funds;  It  simply  creates  a 
method  to  allow  Individuals  to  make  a  dona- 
tion, If  they  wish.  The  basic  problem  that  this 
bill  addresses  Is  the  fact  that  current  insur- 
ance coverage  of  organ  transplants,  private 
and  public,  Is  Inadequate.  People  today  In 
many  cases  literally  have  to  beg  for  enough 
money  to  pay  for  transplants.  Many  of  them 
even  go  to  their  Congressman  or  Senator — 
even  to  the  White  House— looking  for  help. 

Patients  struggling  for  their  life  should  not 
have  to  have  bake  sales  and  press  confer- 
ences to  raise  money  to  pay  for  their  medical 
care.  Their  survival  should  not  depend  on  their 
political  connections,  where  they  live,  or 
whether  they  are  lucky  enough  to  find  a  gen- 
erous benefactor.  We  should  be  able  to  find 
ways  to  pay  for  necessary  medical  care  with- 
out Impoverishing  people.  A  compassionate 
country,  as  abundant  in  resources  as  ours, 
should  not  turn  people  away  at  the  hospital 
door  to  die  when  they  cannot  pay  for  medical 
help. 

Organ  transplants  to  day  are  terribly  expen- 
sive and  out  of  the  reach  of  most  people. 
Heart  transplants  costs  approach  $100,000. 
Kidney  transplants  cost,  on  average,  $30,000 
to  $40,000.  Coverage  of  transplants  by  private 
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Insurance  policies  is  increasing,  but  usually 
the  patient  has  to  pay  a  share.  Even  If  insur- 
ance covers  80  percent  of  the  costs,  that  still 
leaves  20  percent  for  the  patient  to  pay— an 
amount  still  out  of  the  reach  of  most  people. 
Medicaid  coverage  for  the  poor  varies  from 
State  to  State  and  Is  often  Inadequate. 
Oregon  has  canceled  the  whole  transplant 
program.  Medicare,  for  the  elderly,  covers 
some— not  all — transplants.  After  the  Initial 
operation,  immunuosuppresslve  drugs,  needed 
to  make  the  transplant  effective,  can  cost  up 
to  $5,000  a  year,  and  very  few  Insurance  poli- 
cies cover  outpatient  drugs.  The  result  of  this 
patchwork  of  health  Insurance  coverage  Is 
that  the  bulk  of  American  people— a  broad 
swath  of  middle-income  Americans— are  unin- 
sured or  underinsured  for  organ  transplants 
and  the  financial  burdens  are  crushing. 

All  of  these  costs  often  leave  the  institu- 
tions which  performs  transplants  with  the 
choice  of  turning  the  patient  away  or  accept- 
ing the  patient  and  incurring  huge  Financial 
losses. 

The  best  and  the  long-term  solution  Is  to 
Improve  the  coverage  of  transplants  under 
Medicare,  Medicaid,  and  private  Insurance. 
Congress  has.  In  the  case  of  Medicare,  In 
which  there  Is  a  direct  Federal  responsibility, 
been  strengthening  Medicare's  benefits.  But 
we  have  a  long  way  to  go  In  providing  com- 
prehensive coverage  for  everyone. 

I  represent  an  area— Pittsburgh— which  has 
led  the  country  In  organ  transplants.  Trans- 
plants represent  the  frontier  of  medicine  and 
we  all  must  support  It.  Life  can  be  extended 
and  enhanced  beyond  our  Imagination  through 
the  ability  to  transplant  organs  and  save  lives. 
But  this  can  occur  only  If  we  provide  support 
to  allow  these  medical  miracles  to  be  pursued. 
By  building  on  this  country's  long-standing  tra- 
dition of  helping  each  other,  we  are  also 
bringing  attention.  In  this  special  field  of  medi- 
cine, to  our  common  unity  as  human  beings. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  LEGISLA- 
TION TO  REPEAL  THE  DIS- 
TRICT OP  COLUMBIA  GOOD 
TIME  CREDITS  ACT  OF  1986 


HON.  STAN  PARRIS 

OF  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  24,  1989 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  today  in- 
troduced legislation  which  will  repeal  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia's  Good  Time  Credits  Act  of 
1986.  I  take  this  step,  an  admittedly  unprece- 
dented step,  because  the  effect  of  this  law  Is 
to  cut  the  mandatory  minimum  prison  sen- 
tence for  persons  convicted  of  first  degree 
murder  by  as  much  as  1 0  to  1 3  years. 

The  District  of  Columbia  Good  Time  Credits 
Act  adversely  Impacts  the  penalty  structure  of 
the  criminal  justice  system  which  seeks  to 
hold  persons  accountable  for  their  acts.  I 
cannot  t>elleve  the  city  council.  In  enacting 
this  act,  Intended  to  cut  the  minimum  prison 
sentence  for  first  degree  murder.  Unfortunate- 
ly, however,  the  statute  has  been  Interpreted 
by  Judge  Joyce  Hens  Green  as  having  that 
effect. 
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At  a  time  when  the  murder  rate  in  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  stands  today  at  182,  we  simply 
cannot  suggest  that  human  life  is  so  cheap 
that  a  first-degree  murderer  need  only  serve 
13  years  to  atone  for  that  act. 

While  one  might  argue  that  the  statute  was 
passed  in  1986  to  relieve  prison  overcrowding 
and  could  l>e  corrected  by  amendments  to 
assure  that  first  degree  murderers  would 
serve  their  full  time,  it  seems  to  me  that  there 
is  a  more  fundamental  flaw  with  the  statute. 
That  flaw  lies  with  the  proposition  that  instead 
of  building  facilities,  utilizing  the  best  technol- 
ogies to  constrain  lawbreakers,  and  adopting 
a  comprehensive  and  modern  penal  philoso- 
phy, the  city  has  elected  to  simply  release 
prisoners. 

This  is  not  the  first  statute  of  this  kind. 
There  is  the  eariy  release  program  which  au- 
thorizes the  Mayor  to  simply  release  prisoners 
to  obviate  overcrowded  conditions;  which, 
since  1987,  he  has  used  to  release  some 
5,000  criminals.  Taken  together,  these  kinds 
of  acts  make  the  minimal  penalties  which  are 
imposed  for  crime  even  less  stringent. 

In  far  too  many  cases,  the  application  of 
both  the  early  release  statute  and  the  good 
times  credit  statute,  not  to  mention  the  near 
complete  inability  to  incarcerate  under  the 
pretrial  detention  statute,  convicted  and  sen- 
tenced inmates  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
have  walked  free  without  serving  so  much  as 
a  day  in  jail. 

That  the  city  council  would  enact  legislation 
so  seriously  flawed  that  it  causes  a  judge  to 
overturn  sentences  given  for  murder  Is  tanta- 
mount to  aiding  and  abetting  the  enemy  in  the 
war  on  drugs  and  drug  related  murders.  In 
light  of  the  urgency  which  requires  that  this 
law  be  corrected,  I  have  determined  that  Con- 
gress must  act. 

I  would  hope  that  we  can  act  soon  on  this 
matter.  Unless  this  act  is  corrected  or  a  judge 
determines  that  there  is  some  basis  to  amend 
this  decision,  there  are  numerous  murderers 
who  will  walk  free  with  the  potential  to  ply 
their  evil  craft  on  the  unsuspecting  citizens  of 
this  metropolitan  area.  Life  has  been  made  so 
cheap;  punishment  for  serious  crime  so  light. 
That  is  not  the  way  it  ought  to  be. 

The  cost  of  doing  criminal  business  and 
criminal  acts  ought  to  be  so  high,  so  costly, 
and  so  devastating  that  people  will  be  de- 
terred from  doing  them.  Repealing  this  statute 
is  one  way  to  increase  the  costs  of  criminal 
behavior  as  well  as  to  send  a  message  about 
the  norms  of  behavior  that  we  expect  from 
people  in  a  civilized  society. 
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my  statement  on  this  subject  in  the  Extension 
of  Remarks. 

As  I've  traveled  around  my  district  and  my 
State  and  talked  to  the  people  there  about 
their  concerns,  their  fears  for  the  future,  the 
word  I  hear  most  often  is— drugs.  I'm  sure  you 
hear  that  word  from  your  constituents  too,  and 
I'm  sure  you  have  seen  the  same  fear  and 
dread  associated  with  that  word.  I'm  sure 
you've  also  seen  the  destruction  it  is  causing 
to  the  communities  of  your  home  State.  We 
are  all  fighting  the  same  enemy. 

Our  enemy  is  one  that  infiltrates  every  stra- 
tum of  society.  It  rules  in  many  urban  areas 
and  is  tightening  its  grip  on  the  inhabitants  of 
those  areas,  but  it  hasn't  stopped  there.  Now 
it  reaches  into  the  corners  of  our  most  placid 
small  towns,  creating  chaos  and  tearing  at  the 
very  foundations  of  our  communities. 

Under  the  relentless  invasion  of  drugs,  fami- 
lies are  destroyed,  fortunes  are  lost  and  our 
young  children— some  only  6  and  7  years 
old— are  corrupted. 

The  future  of  our  children  hangs  in  the  bal- 
ance. It  depends  on  the  courage  of  the  ac- 
tions we  take  now.  Far  too  many  of  our  chil- 
dren turn  to  drugs  for  some  fleeting  pleasure 
or  perhaps  to  blot  out  some  gnawing  emotion- 
al pain.  The  lives  that  they  lead  as  they  fall 
deeper  into  addiction  are  the  thousands  of 
threads  that  weave  the  American  tragedy  we 
see  depicted  on  the  nightly  news. 

We  must  all  work  together  on  every  level. 
The  police,  the  judges,  the  prosecuting  attor- 
neys and  the  educators.  We  must  combine 
forces  to  support  families  and  help  them  pro- 
tect themselves  from  the  insidious  danger  of 
drugs. 
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states  is  overtly  encouraging  these  demon- 
strations they  will  have  little  hesitancy  about 
crushing  them. 

President  Bush  knows  this.  He  knows  that 
the  role  of  the  United  States  in  this  revolution 
must  be  as  an  example,  not  as  an  agitator.  I 
commend  President  Bush  for  demonstrating 
restraint.  By  sacrificing  easy  headlines  he  has 
saved  many  lives.  The  success  of  demon- 
cracy  in  China  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Chinese 
people.  I  pray  that  God  grant  them  the 
wisdom  to  control  their  own  destiny  and  for 
giving  President  Bush  the  understanding  that 
this  is  so. 


HON.  RONNIE  G.  FLIPPO 

OF  ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  24,  1989 
Mr.  FLIPPO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  intended  to 
be  here  on  the  House  floor  as  the  session 
opened  to  participate  with  my  colleagues  in 
the  1 -minute  speeches  in  support  of  funds  to 
combat  drug  crime.  Unfortunately,  committee 
meetings  precluded  my  speaking  on  the 
House  floor.  However,  I  would  like  to  include 
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HON.  JACK  BUECHNER 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  24,  1989 
Mr.  BUECHNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the  past 
few  weeks  we  have  anxiously  watched  over  1 
million  Chinese  people  raise  their  collective 
voice  expressing  their  belief  that  the  time  for 
democracy  in  China  is  now.  We  have  watched 
with  bated  breath  as  deadlines  imposed  by 
the  Government  of  China  for  the  Demonstra- 
tors to  dispel  have  come  and  gone.  We  have 
seen  Chinese,  young  and  old,  confront  sol- 
diers or  the  Red  Guard,  prostrate  themselves 
In  front  of  tanks,  and  overcome  the  enimity  of 
the  authorities  with  a  quiet  surety  born  in  the 
knowledge  that  they  are  right. 

There  are  those  who  believe  that  watching 
is  not  enough.  They  excoriate  President  Bush 
for  not  speaking  out  forcefully  in  support  of 
the  student  demands  or  of  imposing  sanctions 
on  the  Chinese  Government.  But  now  is  not 
the  time  to  interpose  the  wishes  of  the  United 
States  into  the  internal  wori<ings  of  the  Chi- 
nese Government— indeed  the  Chinese 
people  are  exerting  great  pressure  on  their 
own  in  support  of  the  Democratic  reforms  that 
we  consider  to  be  basic  rights. 

Thus  far,  restraint  has  been  shown  on  all 
sides.  But  one  thing  should  be  clear;  If  the 
Government  of  China  feels  that  the  United 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  24,  1989 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  equal  justice 
under  law  has  long  been  the  cornerstone  of 
the  American  judicial  system.  It  Is  a  concept 
that  is  embodied  in  our  Constitution  and  which 
sets  our  National  apart  from  such  tyrannical 
regimes  as  South  Africa.  Yet,  during  my 
career  as  an  attorney,  and  as  a  Member  of 
Congress  serving  on  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee,  I  have  seen  many  cases  pass 
through  our  courts  where  race  has  kieen  a 
factor  determining  the  outcome. 

Each  branch  of  our  Government  has,  from 
time  to  time,  taken  steps  to  reduce  the  effects 
of  racism  in  our  society  and  to  ensure  that  all 
citizens  are  treated  equal.  In  our  criminal  jus- 
tice system,  these  efforts  are  especially  impor- 
tant, because  it  is  there  where  an  individual's 
life  and  liberty  are  at  stake. 

Seventeen  years  ago,  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  was  called  upon  to  consider  evidence 
that  the  death  penalty  was  being  imposed 
more  frequently  when  the  defendant  was 
black  and  the  victim  was  white.  The  Court 
found,  in  the  case  of  Furman  versus  Georgia, 
that  the  statutory  procedures  then  in  effect 
produced  a  penalty  that  was  being  applied  in 
an  arbitrary  and  capricious  manner.  Capital 
sentencing  statutes  were  ruled  unconstitution- 
al and  the  States  then  began  to  enact  new 
ones  providing  for  guided  discretion.  These 
statutes,  however,  have  also  failed  to  elimi- 
nate the  impact  of  race  as  numerous  studies 
since  Furman  have  shown  that  those  who  kill 
whites  remain  much  more  likely  to  be  sen- 
tenced to  death  than  those  who  kill  blacks. 

Two  years  ago  the  Supreme  Court,  in  a  5- 
to-4  decision,  rejected  statistical  evidence  of 
continued  racial  disparity  in  the  imposition  of 
death  sentences  in  Georgia.  Justice  Powell, 
writing  for  the  majority,  stated  that  racial  dis- 
crimination in  sentencing  was  an  inevitable 
part  of  the  judicial  process.  He  then  went  on 
to  hold  that  statistical  evidence  of  that  fact 
was  not  sufficient  to  establish  a  constitutional 
violation  and  that  defendants  must  prove  what 
is  virtually  impossible,  that  specific  decision 
makers  in  their  case  acted  with  discriminatory 
purpose  in  seeking  or  imposing  a  death  sen- 
tence. 
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Because  it  is  now  clear  that  the  Court  has 
turned  its  t>ack  on  this  problem,  it  is  neces- 
sary for  the  Congress  to  act  to  protect  the 
civil  and  constitutional  rights  of  capital  defend- 
ants. That  is  why  I  have  today  introduced  the 
Racial  Justice  Act.  The  measure  is  supported 
by  a  wide  variety  of  civil  rights  organizations 
that  are  callir>g  for  its  prompt  consideration. 

Ttie  Racial  Justice  Act  will  allow  defendants 
wtK>  have  been  corxiemned  to  death  to  chal- 
lenge their  sentence  on  ttw  ground  that  a  dis- 
proportionatety  high  number  of  those  who  kill 
whites  are  corxjemned  to  death  in  the  State 
wtiere  ttieir  corwiction  has  been  obtained.  It 
permits  tt>e  use  of  statistical  evidence  to  es- 
tablish that  either  the  race  of  ttie  defendant, 
or  tfie  race  of  ttieir  victim,  improperly  influ- 
ences ttie  outcome  of  the  sentencing  process. 
Such  a  showing  wouM  give  rise  to  a  prima 
facie  violation  of  ttie  deferKlant's  14th  amend- 
ment right  to  equal  protection  under  the  law. 
The  Govemnoent  could  ttien  rebut  the  claim 
by  presenting  clear  arnj  convincing  evidence 
that  the  racial  disparity  was  the  result  of  non- 
discriminatory factors. 

This  legislation  will  reverse  ttie  impact  of 
tt>e  Supreme  Courts  decision  in  McCleskey 
versus  Kemp,  by  permitting  the  use  of  statisti- 
cal evidence  of  discrimination  to  establish  a 
constitutional  violation  in  capital  cases,  just  as 
it  is  already  allowed  in  constitutional  ctial- 
lenges  to  jury  selection  and  employment  dis- 
crimination cases. 

There  have  been  no  major  studies  on  cap- 
ital punishment  during  the  past  1 5  years  which 
tiave  failed  to  find  ttiat  race  is  a  significant 
factor  in  determining  wtto  is  sentenced  to 
death.  EvkJence  of  racial  disparity  has  been 
found  by  scholars  in  13  States. 

In  1980,  William  Bowers  and  Glenn  Pierce 
examined  over  16,000  homicide  cases  in  Flor- 
ida. Georgia,  Texas,  and  Ohio  and  found  that 
black  defendants  convicted  of  killing  whites 
were  more  likely  to  receive  the  death  penalty 
ttian  were  defer>dants  of  other  races. 

In  1982.  Profs.  Joseph  Jacoby  and  Ray- 
mond Paternoster  conducted  an  analysis  of 
South  Carolina  death  penalty  cases  and  dis- 
covered that  defendants  charged  with  killing 
wtiites  were  3.2  times  more  likely  to  have  the 
prosecutors  seek  the  death  penalty  than 
ttiose  wtx)  killed  blacks. 

In  1984,  Profs.  Samuel  Gross  and  Robert 
Mauro  examined  sentencing  patterns  in  Ar- 
kansas, Florida.  Georgia,  Illinois,  Mississippi. 
North  Carolina,  Oklatrama,  and  Virginia.  They 
found  consistent  discriminatk>n  tjased  on  the 
victim's  race  in  all  these  States. 

In  1985,  Profs.  Michael  Radelet  and  Glenn 
Pierce  scrutinized  prosecutorial  discretion  in  a 
sample  of  1,017  Fkxida  homicide  cases.  They 
found  a  strong  tendency  to  treat  cases  more 
severely  if  ttiey  involved  black  defendants  and 
white  victims. 

A  1987  study  by  professors  Bienien. 
Weiner,  Oenno,  and  Allison  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  Prof.  Douglas  Mills  of 
Princeton  University,  revealed  that  the  death 
penalty  is  sought  t>y  New  Jersey  prosecutors 
In  50  percent  of  ttie  cases  wtiere  there  are 
black  defendants  and  white  vk:tims,  txit  only 
in  28  percent  of  the  cases  where  blacks  kill 
blacks. 

A  1987  study  by  Prof.  Sheklon  Eckland- 
Olsen  from  the  University  of  Texas  concluded 
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ttiat  cases  involving  white  victims  in  that  State 
are  more  likely  to  produce  death  sentences 
for  the  defendant. 

A  1987  study  of  capital  cases  in  Colorado, 
conducted  by  Prof.  David  Baldus,  concluded 
that  the  killer  of  a  white  person  is  20  times 
more  likely  to  be  sentenced  to  death  than  one 
who  kills  a  black. 

The  most  far-reaching  look  at  race  and  cap- 
ital punishment  was  undertaken  not  by  the 
academic  community,  but  by  the  Dallas  Times 
Herald  newspaper.  On  NovemtMr  17,  1985, 
the  paper  reported  that  it  had  examined  cap- 
ital sentencing  in  32  States  and  found  that  a 
person  convicted  of  killing  a  white  was  three 
times  more  likely  to  receive  a  death  sentence 
than  if  the  victim  had  been  black. 

The  text  of  the  Racial  Justice  Act  follows 
along  with  a  section-by-section  analysis: 
H.R. - 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Racial  Jus- 
tice Act". 

SEC.  2  PROHIBITION  OF  DEATH  PENALTY  IN  DIS- 
PROPORTIONATE PATTERN. 

(a)  In  General.— a  government  shall  not 
impose  or  carry  out  the  penalty  of  death  In 
criminal  cases  in  a  racially  disproportionate 
pattern.  An  individual  shall  not  be  put  to 
death  in  execution  of  a  death  sentence  im- 
posed under  law  administered  in  violation  of 
this  subsection. 

(b)  Disproportionate  Pattern.— For  pur- 
poses of  subsection  (a),  a  racially  dispropor- 
tionate pattern  occurs  when  the  penalty  of 
death  is  imposed— 

(1)  more  frequently  upon  persons  of  one 
race  than  upon  persons  of  other  races  con- 
victed of  crimes  for  which  such  penalty  may 
be  imposed:  or 

(2)  more  frequently  as  punishment  for 
crimes  against  persons  of  one  race  than  as 
punishment  for  crimes  against  persons  of 
another  race: 

and  the  greater  frequency  is  not  explained 
by  relevant  nonracial  circumstances. 

SEC  3.  PROOF  REQl'IREMENTS. 

(a)  Establishing  Pattern.— To  establish 
that  a  racially  disproportionate  pattern 
exists  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act— 

(1)  ordinary  methods  of  statistical  proof 
suffice:  and 

(2)  it  shall  not  be  necessary  to  show  dis- 
criminatory motive,  intent,  or  purpose  on 
the  part  of  any  individual  or  institution. 

(b)  F^RiMA  Facie  Case.— To  establish  a 
prima  facie  showing  that  a  racially  dispro- 
portionate pattern  exists  for  purposes  of 
this  Act,  it  suffices  to  show  that  death  sen- 
tences are  tteing  imposed  or  executed— 

(1)  upon  persons  of  one  race  with  a  fre- 
quency that  is  disproportioned  to  their  rep- 
resentation among  the  total  numbers  of  per- 
sons arrested  for.  charged  with,  or  convicted 
of,  death  eligible  crimes;  or 

(2)  as  punishment  for  crimes  against  per- 
sons of  one  race  with  a  frequency  that  is  dis- 
proportioned to  their  representation  among 
the  numbers  of  persons  against  whom  death 
eligible  crimes  have  been  the  subject  of  ar- 
rests, charges,  or  convictions. 

(c)  Rebuttal  of  Pribia  Facie  Case.— To 
rebut  a  prima  facie  showing  of  a  racially  dis- 
proportionate pattern,  a  government  must 
establish  by  clear  and  convincing  evidence 
that  identifiable  and  pertinent  nondiscrim- 
inatory factors  persuasively  explain  the  ob- 
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servable   racial   disparities  comprising  the 
disproportion. 

SEC.  4.  DATA  ON  DEATH  PENALTY  CASES. 

(a)  Designation  op  Central  Agency.— Any 
State  or  Federal  entity  that  provides  by  law 
for  death  to  be  imposed  as  a  punishment  for 
any  crime  shall  designate  a  central  agency 
to  collect  and  maintain  pertinent  data  on 
the  charging,  disposition,  and  sentencing 
patterns  for  all  cases  of  death-eligible 
crimes. 

(b)  Form  for  Data.— The  central  agency 
so  designated  shall  devise  and  distribute  to 
every  Icoal  official  or  agency  responsible  for 
the  investigation  or  prosecution  of  death-el- 
igible crimes  a  standard  form  to  collect  per- 
tinent data. 

(c)  Preparation  of  Data  by  Local  Offi- 
cials.—Each  local  official  responsible  for 
the  investigation  or  prosecution  of  death-el- 
igible crimes  shall  complete  a  standard  form 
on  every  case  of  death-eligible  crime  and 
shall  transmit  it  to  the  central  agency  no 
later  than  3  months  after  the  disposition  of 
each  such  case— whether  that  disposition  is 
by  dismissal  of  charges,  reduction  of 
charges,  acceptance  of  a  plea  of  guilty  to 
the  death-eligible  crime  or  to  another  crime, 
acquittal,  conviction,  or  any  decision  not  to 
proceed  with  prosecution. 

(d)  Police  and  Investigative  Report.— In 
addition  to  the  standard  form,  the  local  offi- 
cial or  agency  shall  transmit  to  the  central 
agency  one  copy  of  all  police  and  investiga- 
tive reports  made  in  connection  with  each 
case  of  death-eligible  crime. 

(e)  Other  Duties  or  Central  Agency.— 
The  central  agency  shall  affirmatively  mon- 
itor compliance  with  this  section  by  local  of- 
ficials and  agencies.  It  shall  maintain  all 
standard  forms,  compile  and  index  all  infor- 
mation contained  in  the  forms,  and  make 
l>oth  the  forms  and  the  compiled  informa- 
tion publicly  available.  The  compiled  infor- 
mation shall  be  made  publicly  available  in 
machine  readable  form.  The  central  agency 
shall  also  maintain  a  centralized.  alphal>eti- 
cally  indexed  file  of  all  police  and  investiga- 
tive reports  transmitted  to  it  by  local  offi- 
cials or  agencies  in  every  case  of  death-eligi- 
ble crime.  It  shall  allow  access  to  its  file  of 
police  and  investigative  reports  to  counsel  of 
record  for  any  person  charged  with  any 
death-eligible  crime  or  sentenced  to  death 
who  has  made,  or  intends  to  make,  a  claim 
under  section  2:  and  it  may  also  allow  access 
to  this  file  to  other  persons. 

SEC.  5.  legal  counsel. 

(a)  Requirement.— In  any  action  brought 
in  a  court  of  the  United  States  within  the 
jurisdiction  conferred  by  section  2241.  2254, 
or  2255  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  in 
which  any  person  raises  a  claim  under  sec- 
tion 2— 

(1)  the  court  shall  appoint  counsel  for  any 
such  person  who  is  financially  unable  to 
retain  counsel:  and 

(2)  the  court  shall  furnish  investigative, 
expert  or  other  services  necessary  for  the 
adequate  development  of  the  claim  to  any 
such  person  who  is  financially  unable  to 
obtain  such  services. 

(b)  Nonapplication  of  Presumption  of 
Correctness.— Notwithstanding  section 
2254  of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  no  de- 
termination on  the  merits  of  a  factual  issue 
made  by  a  State  court  pertinent  to  any 
claim  under  section  2  shall  he  presumed  to 
be  correct  unless— 

(1)  the  State  is  in  compliance  with  section 
4: 

(2)  the  determination  was  made  in  a  pro- 
ceeding in  a  State  court  in  which  the  person 
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nee  with  section 


asserting  the  claim  was  afforded  rights  to 
the  appointment  of  counsel  and  to  the  fur- 
nishing of  investigative,  expert,  and  other 
services  necessary  for  the  adequate  develop- 
ment of  the  claim  which  were  substantially 
equivalent  to  those  provided  by  subsection 
(a);  (md 

(3)  the  determination  is  one  which  is  oth- 
erwise entitled  to  be  presumed  to  be  correct 
under  the  criteria  specified  in  section  2254. 

SEC.  8.  DEFINITIONS. 

As  used  in  this  Act— 

(1)  the  term  "pertinent  data"  means  the 
data  to  be  collected  in  the  standard  form  as 
designated  by  the  central  agency.  Such  term 
includes,  at  a  minimum— 

(A)  pertinent  demographic  Information  on 
all  persons  charged  with  the  crime  and  all 
victims  (including  race,  sex,  age  and  nation- 
al origin); 

(B)  information  on  the  principal  features 
of  the  crime; 

(C)  information  on  the  aggravating  and 
mitigating  factors  of  the  crime,  and  on  the 
background  and  character  of  every  person 
charged  with  the  crime;  and 

(D)  a  narrative  summary  of  the  crime;  and 

(2)  the  term  "case  of  death-eligible  crime" 
means  a  case  In  which  the  complaint,  indict- 
ment, information,  or  any  other  initial  or 
later  charging  paper  charges  any  person 
with  a  crime  for  which  the  punishment  of 
death  is  authorized  to  be  imposed  under  any 
circumstances  upon  conviction. 

SEC.  7.  CLAIMS  BEFORE  ENACTMENT  NOT  BARRED. 

A  person  is  not  barred  from  raising  a 
claim  under  section  2  on  the  ground  of 
having  failed  to  raise  or  to  prosecute  the 
same  or  a  similar  claim  before  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  nor  by  reason  of 
any  adjudication  before  that  date. 

Racial  Justice  Act  Section-by-Section 
Analysis 
section  1 
Establishes  the  short  title  of  the  bill  as 
the  "Racial  Jxistice  Act." 

section  2 
Prohibition  of  death  penalty  in 
disproportinate  pattern 
Prohibits  the  imposition  or  the  carrying 
out  of  the  death  penalty  in  a  racially  dispro- 
portionate pattern.  Such  a  pattern  occurs 
when  a  death  sentence  is  imposed  more  fre- 
quently upon  defendants  of  one  race,  or  is 
imposed  more  frequently  upon  defendants 
as  punishment  for  crimes  against  persons  of 
one  race. 

section  3 
Proof  requirements 
(a)  Provides  that  ordinary  methods  of  sta- 
tistical proof  shall  suffice  to  establish  a  ra- 
cially disproportinate  pattern.  It  is  not  nec- 
essary to  show  discriminatory  motive, 
intent,  or  purpose  on  the  part  of  any  indi- 
vidual or  Institution,  (b)  Establishes  the  re- 
quirements for  a  prima  facie  case,  (c)  A  gov- 
ernment may  rebut  a  prima  facie  case  by 
presenting  clear  and  convincing  evidence 
that  the  observable  racial  disparities  are  the 
result  of  Identifiable  nondiscriminatory  fac- 
tors. 

SECTION  4 

Data  on  death  penalty  cases 
Any  government  which  provides  by  law 
for  the  Imposition  of  a  dealth  sentence  shall 
designate  a  central  agency  to  collect  and 
maintain  data  on  the  charging,  disposition, 
and  sentencing  patterns  for  all  capital  cases. 
A  standard  data  collection  form  shall  be  uti- 
lized. Local  law  enforcement  officials  shall 
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transmit  the  data  collection  form  and  a 
copy  of  the  police  investigative  report  to  the 
central  agency  no  later  than  three  months 
after  the  disposition  of  each  such  case.  The 
data  compiled  from  the  forms  shall  be  made 
available  to  the  public.  The  police  reports 
shall  be  made  available  to  the  counsel  of 
record  for  any  defendant  seeking  to  estab- 
lish a  claim  under  Section  2  of  this  Act. 

SECTION  5 

Legal  counsel 
(a)  Counsel  shall  be  appointed  for  all  indi- 
gent defendants  pursuing  habeas  relief 
under  28  U.S.C.  I!  2241,  2254,  or  2255  in  a 
Federal  court.  The  court  shall  furnish  Inves- 
tigative, expert,  or  other  services  necessary 
for  the  adequate  development  of  such  a 
claim,  (b)  No  state  court  determination  on 
the  merits  of  a  factual  issue  pertinent  to  a 
claim  under  Section  2  shall  be  presumed 
correct  unless  the  State  Is  in  compliance 
with  Section  4  and  the  factual  determina- 
tion was  made  In  a  court  proceeding  where 
the  requirements  of  Subsection  (a)  were 
met. 

SECTION  6 

Definitions 
The  term  "pertinent  data"  is  defined. 

SECTION  7 

Claims  before  enactment  not  barred 
The  failure  to  raise  a  claim  of  this  nature 
before  the  date  of  enactment  shall  not  act 
as  a  bar  to  a  future  claim,  nor  shall  having 
previously  raised  this  or  a  similar  claim  act 
as  a  bar. 
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plans  to  study  history  at  the  University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

It  is  a  joy  to  see  a  student  from  Westfield 
High  School  performing  so  excellently.  Every- 
one in  Westfield  as  well  as  in  New  England 
should  be  proud  of  their  native  son.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  honor 
Luke  Erickson  today  for  his  hard  work  and 
academic  brilliance.  I  wish  him  ttie  best  of 
luck  in  the  upcoming  National  Citizen  Bee 
final.  As  Dick  Garvey  noted  in  the  May  2  issue 
of  the  Union-News,  "I  shall  be  rooting  for 
him." 


WEST  POINT'S  191ST 
GRADUATING  CLASS 


HONORING  LUKE  ERICKSON 
FOR  BEING  A  FINALIST  IN  THE 
NATIONAL  CITIZEN  BEE 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  24,  1989 
Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  pay 
tribute  to  a  fine  young  mind,  that  of  Luke 
Erickson,  an  18-year-old  student  from  West- 
field,  MA. 

Luke,  who  became  a  national  finalist  at  the 
Citizen  Bee  regional  championships  in 
Worcester  in  April,  has  distinguished  himself 
as  a  noteworthy  academic  and  citizen.  Luke 
will  be  representing  himself,  his  family,  and  his 
country  when  he  competes  in  the  Citizen  Bee 
final  which  takes  place  from  June  17th  to  the 
21st  in  Washington,  DC. 

Reaching  the  National  Citizen  Bee  final  is 
quite  a  feat.  In  the  initial  regional  Citizen  Bee, 
Luke  competed  against  more  than  200  stu- 
dents from  64  different  high  schools.  Luke 
performed  superbly  in  the  regional  bee  and 
advanced  to  the  State  final  where  he  placed 
second,  high  enough  to  compete  in  the  na- 
tional final.  The  competition  is  run  in  much  the 
same  fomnat  as  a  spelling  bee;  however,  the 
questions  asked  involve  current  events,  civics, 
geography,  and  history. 

The  process  of  preparing  for  the  Citizen 
Bee  is  rigorous.  It  involves  many  hours  of 
reading  and  studying  at)Out  cunent  as  well  as 
past  events.  Luke  has  shown  himself  to  be 
excellent  in  and  devoted  to  the  pursuit  of  his- 
torical knowledge.  In  fact,  as  a  child,  Luke 
could  often  be  found  reading  through  an  ency- 
clopedia. It  is  appropriate  that  he  currently 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GILMAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  24,  1989 
Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  indeed  a 
great  honor  to  represent  the  beautiful  mid- 
Hudson  region  of  the  State  of  New  York  in 
this  body. 

One  of  the  special  attributes  of  the  Hudson 
Valley  is  our  U.S.  Military  Academy  at  West 
Point.  This  beautiful,  historic  site  has  pro- 
duced some  of  our  greatest  military  leaders 
for  neariy  two  centuries. 

Eariier  today,  I  had  the  honor  of  accompa- 
nying the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States 
to  the  191  St  graduation  exercises.  We  were 
extremely  impressed  that  the  Vice  President 
took  time  out  of  his  busy  schedule  to  deliver 
the  commencement  address,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  report  that  the  Vice  President  was 
impressed  with  both  the  scenic  beauty  of 
West  Point  and  with  the  skill  and  determina- 
tion of  the  class  of  1 989. 

Today  11,011  cadets  graduated,  the  largest 
class  in  West  Point  history.  Neariy  10  percent 
of  the  class— 112  graduates— were  women, 
the  highest  percentage  of  women  since  co- 
educational classes  began  10  years  ago. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  that  nine  of  my 
own  appointments  graduated  today.  Four 
years  ago,  when  I  appointed  these  two  young 
men  and  women,  our  22d  Congressional  Dis- 
trict Service  Academy  Review  Board  predicted 
that  their  excellent  academic  standings  and 
sterling  characters  would  be  a  credit  to  the 
U.S.  Military  Academy  and  to  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States.  I  was  proud 
today  to  be  able  to  attend  their  graduation. 

Our  22d  Congressional  District  appoint- 
ments who  graduated  today  are;  Michael 
Halpin  of  Peari  River,  NY;  Russell  Hayes  of 
Nanuet,  NY;  John  S.  Huriey  of  Stony  Point, 
NY  Joel  H.  Lin  of  White  Plains,  NY;  John  P. 
Musone  of  Chestnut  Ridge,  NY;  Paul  M.  Olsen 
of  New  City,  NY;  Kelly  O.  Ouderi<irk  of  New 
Hampton,  NY;  Adam  A.  Such  of  Monroe,  NY; 
and  John  N.  Wilson  of  Pearl  River,  NY. 

These  nine  new  lieutenants  give  us  a  great 
deal  of  assurance  that  our  Nation  need  not 
worry  about  its  future. 

Lt.  Gen.  Dave  Palmer,  the  Superintendent 
of  the  Military  Academy,  can  justly  be  proud  of 
the  warm  hospitality  that  West  Point  bestowed 
upon  the  Vice  President,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  John  Marsh,  and  Gen.  Cari  Vuono, 
Army  Chief  of  Staff.  I  am  confident  that  they 
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will  long  remembef  the  warm  welcome  of  the 
West  Point  community. 

Undoubtably.  the  high  point  of  the  gradua- 
tion ceremonies,  however,  was  the  inspiration- 
al commencement  address  by  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, which  I  would  like  to  share  with  all  of  our 
colleagues  by  inserting  it  into  the  Congres- 
sional Record  at  this  point: 

COMMEMCEMCNT      ADDRESS       OF      HON.       DAN 

QUAYLK,   Vice  President  or  the  Unites 

States.    U.S.    Military    Academy.    West 

Point.  NY.  May  24.  1989 

General  Palmer.  Distinguished  Guests. 
and  men  and  women  of  the  Corps  of  Cadets: 

It  is  a  high  honor  for  me  to  address  you 
today.  Gathered  here  today  are  Americans 
from  every  walk  of  life,  from  backgrounds 
that  reflect  the  richness  and  diversity  of  our 
nation's  character  and  heritage.  But  despite 
this  diversity,  we  all  stand  united  behind 
one  simple  conviction:  the  belief  that  free- 
dom can  only  be  enjoyed  by  a  people  that  is 
willing  and  able  to  defend  it.  That  belief  is 
the  reason  West  Point  exists.  That  belief— 
that  commitment— is  what  West  Point  em- 
bodies. 

Because  this  institution  plays  such  a  vital 
role  in  the  life  of  our  Nation  and  our  world. 
I  always  paid  special  attention  to  the  quali- 
fications of  the  candidates  I  nominated  for 
appointments  to  West  Point  during  my  12 
years  in  Congress.  I  am  especially  pleased 
that  three  of  my  nominees— Greg  Buehler 
[Bee-lur],  Steven  Calhoun,  and  Brett  Jen- 
kinson— are  graduating  today.  And  I'm 
proud  to  note  that  Greg  and  Steven  made 
the  Dean's  List. 

Today.  I  want  to  address  special  messages 
to  three  distinct  groups  in  our  audience— all 
of  whom  have  dedicated  themselves,  in  dif- 
ferent ways,  to  the  commitment  to  defend 
freedom. 

First.  I  want  to  speak  directly  to  the  par- 
ents and  loved  ones  who  are  with  us  here 
this  morning.  Your  support  for  these  superb 
young  men  and  women,  your  understanding 
and  encouragement,  have  been  vitally  im- 
portant to  these  cadets.  Now  that  they  have 
earned  the  privilege  of  pinning  the  bar  of 
gold  on  their  Army  green,  you  share  not 
only  in  their  joy.  but  also  in  the  credit  for 
their  achievement. 

As  President  Bush  has  emphasized  time 
and  again.  America's  families  are  the  bed- 
rock of  our  society.  This  is  particularly  evi- 
dent on  occasions  such  as  these,  which  are, 
in  effect,  celebrations  of  our  families  and  of 
their  role  in  instilling  values  in  succeeding 
generations  of  young  Americans. 

But  your  role  is  far  from  over;  indeed,  in 
some  ways,  it  has  only  begun.  For  these  men 
and  women,  as  leaders  in  our  armed  forces, 
will  face  new  and  more  demanding  chal- 
lenges in  the  years  ahead.  I  ask.  therefore, 
that  you  continue  to  provide  them  with  the 
loving  support  that  has  been  so  important 
in  their  lives  up  to  this  point.  They  will 
need  your  reinforcement  to  get  them 
through  the  tough  times— and  a  cold  dose  of 
reality  when  everything  seems  to  be  going 
their  way.  And  whatever  the  circumstance, 
always  remember  to  be  proud— very  proud— 
that  they  have  chosen  to  serve  their  coun- 
try. There  is  no  more  noble  calling. 

Second,  I  want  to  express  my  appreciation 
for  the  staff  and  faculty  here  at  the  mili- 
tary academy.  Once  again,  you  have  done  a 
magnificent  job.  The  task  of  educating  and 
training  our  young  men  and  women  for  a 
lifetime  of  service  to  our  nation  is  crucially 
important  to  this  country.  Keep  up  the 
splendid  work! 
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And.  most  important,  to  those  of  you 
graduating  today.  I  offer  my  warmest  con- 
gratulations. Your  class  has  compiled  an  en- 
viable record,  both  academically  and  in  ath- 
letics. There  are  remarkable  scholars  in 
your  midst— like  Lisa  Ann  Shay,  who  was 
awarded  a  Marshall  Scholarship  at  Cam- 
bridge; John  Michael  George,  who  received 
a  Rhodes  Scholarship  at  Oxford;  and 
Andrew  Fedorchek.  who  won  both  Hertz 
and  National  Science  Foundation  Fellow- 
ships. In  football,  your  class  has  won  a  20- 
15  victory  over  Navy  that  evened  the  series 
and  captured  the  Commander-in-Chief 
trophy:  in  golf,  you  captured  the  eighth 
consecutive  MAAC  championship:  in  men's 
tennis,  you  captured  the  MAAC  for  the 
fourth  time:  and  in  women's  tennis,  you 
ranked  second  in  the  East.  Not  bad  at  all! 

But  all  of  these  achievements  are.  of 
course,  secondary  to  your  basic  achieve- 
ment: you  have  successfully  completed  your 
vigorous  course  of  study  and  training  here, 
and  are  now  ready  to  lead  in  the  service  of 
our  country.  I'm  sure  all  of  you  recognize 
that  you  have  been  enormously  privileged 
to  attend  this  institution  and  to  have  the 
chance  to  join  the  "long  gray  line."  Many 
talented  candidates  competed  for  appoint- 
ments, but  they  were  not  as  fortunate  as 
you.  You  have  received  an  education  whose 
true  value  will  l)ecome  even  more  apparent 
with  time.  Moreover,  you  are  about  to  real- 
ize the  greatest  privilege  of  all:  leading  our 
outstanding  men  and  women  in  uniform. 

As  an  officer  in  the  regular  Army,  your 
service  will  be  fulfilling  and  valuable  for  the 
Nation,  but  you  will  face  some  significant 
challenges.  You  will  be  challenged  to  lead 
young  men  and  women  from  a  variety  of 
backgrounds  in  a  very  dangerous  profession, 
the  profession  of  arms.  Those  who  volun- 
teer for  the  ranks  of  the  Army  come  from 
all  walks  of  life  in  a  diverse  culture.  Your 
challenge  is  to  help  them  meet  their  poten- 
tial in  whatever  they  do. 

You  know  that  soldiers  are  pretty  good 
judges  of  the  ability  and  character  of  their 
commanding  officers.  So  the  only  way  to  get 
a  lot  out  of  your  units  is  to  put  a  lot  of  time 
and  effort  into  them.  As  General  Douglas 
MacArthur  once  put  it.  "The  unfailing  for- 
mula for  production  of  morale  is  patriotism, 
self-respect,  discipline,  and  self-confidence 
within  a  military  unit,  joined  with  fair 
treatment  and  merited  appreciation  from 
without*  •  •  .  It  will  quickly  wither  and  die 
if  soldiers  come  to  believe  themselves  the 
victims  of  indifference  or  injustice  on  the 
part  of  their  governments,  or  of  ignorance, 
personal  ambition  or  ineptitude  on  the  part 
of  their  military  leaders." 

Fortunately,  devotion  to  the  profession  of 
arms,  and  to  the  well-being  of  soldiers,  is  a 
legacy  of  West  Point,  and  of  those  leaders  in 
the  long  grey  line  that  preceded  you.  It  is 
their  achievement,  and  their  sacrifice,  that 
you  must  never  fail  to  honor. 

General  George  Marshall,  a  great  soldier- 
statesman,  said  this  about  the  treatment  of 
soldiers:  "The  soldier  is  a  man;  he  has 
rights;  they  must  t>e  made  known  to  him 
and  thereafter  respected.  He  has  ambition; 
it  must  be  stirred.  He  has  a  belief  in  fair 
play:  it  must  t>e  honored.  He  has  a  need  oi 
comradeship;  it  must  be  supplied.  He  has 
imagination:  it  must  be  stimulated.  He  has  a 
sense  of  personal  dignity:  it  must  be  sus- 
tained. He  has  pride;  it  can  be  satisfied  and 
made  the  bedrock  of  character  once  he  is  as- 
sured that  he  is  playing  a  useful  and  re- 
spected role.  He  becomes  loyal  because  loy- 
alty has  been  given  to  him." 

Never  forget  that  our  Army  is  part  of  a 
larger  American  democratic  society  where 
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we  measure  soldiers  not  on  the  basis  of 
gender,  color  or  creed  but  rather  on  their 
performance.  The  President  and  I  expect 
you  to  give  soldiers  the  fair  and  equal  treat- 
ment they  deserve.  More  important,  the 
American  people  expect  the  kind  of  digni- 
fied, respectful  treatment  of  their  sons  and 
daughters  in  uniform  that  you  will  provide. 

The  American  people  are  also  united  in 
the  hope  that  never  again  will  their  sons 
and  daughters  be  called  upon  to  face  the 
cruel  test  of  battle.  I  know  that  everyone 
here  today  shares  that  hope.  But  everyone 
here  also  knows  that  the  best  way  to  pre- 
vent war  is  to  think  about  it,  and  to  prepare 
for  it,  in  times  of  peace.  As  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton put  it  in  the  Federalist  Papers  "To 
model  our  political  systems  upon  specula- 
tions of  lasting  tranquility  is  to  calculate  on 
the  weaker  springs  of  the  human  charac- 
ter." 

That  is  why,  while  hoping  and  working  for 
peace,  we  need  to  keep  our  powder  dry— and 
ample.  We  must  maintain  a  military  estab- 
lishment that  is  respected  by  friend  and  ad- 
versary alike.  And  we  must  continue  to  sup- 
port a  strong  national  defense  with  military 
forces  adequate  to  protect  and  defend  our 
vital  interests.  Throughout  your  careers, 
you  will  be  challenged  to  ensure  that  our 
forces  remain  prepared  to  carry  out  any 
mission  assigned  to  them,  ranging  from  dis- 
aster relief  in  our  own  country  to  conflict 
anywhere  in  the  world. 

You  will  also  be  challenged  to  develop  and 
apply  new  methods  for  carrying  out  your  re- 
sponsibilities in  battle.  Changes  in  military 
technology  have  already  resulted  in  long- 
range,  conventional  stand-off  weapons  sys- 
tems like  cruise  missiles.  Future  develop- 
ments in  technology  areas  such  as  electroth- 
ermal propellants.  hypersonic  boost-glide 
vehicles,  and  multi-spectral  sensors  could 
cause,  over  the  next  10-15  years,  a  revolu- 
tion in  military  affairs.  This  will  require  us 
to  develop  new  operational  concepts,  new 
military  organizations  and  new  methods  of 
warfare.  The  Defense  Department  has  initi- 
ated a  new  strategic  planning  tool  called 
■Competitive  Strategies "  to  help  identify, 
develop,  and  field  the  weapons  systems  we 
need  to  be  competitive  with  our  major  ad- 
versary, and  to  understand  how  those  weap- 
ons might  be  used  operationally. 

Because  of  your  background,  education, 
and  future  assignments,  you  will  l)e  unique- 
ly prepared  to  meet  the  challenges  these 
changes  will  bring.  Your  education  in  the 
sciences  and  engineering  allows  you  to  com- 
prehend the  capabilities,  and  limits,  of 
modern  technology.  Your  military  assign- 
ments will  broaden  your  understanding  of 
military  innovation  and  operational  require- 
ments. And  your  military  training  provides 
you  with  deeper  insights  into  the  impact  of 
human  factors  on  warfare  and  with  the 
leadership  abilities  to  successfully  deal  with 
those  factors.  In  sum.  you  have  begun  to  de- 
velop the  technical  and  operational  skills  to 
become  effective  battlefield  leaders.  You 
need  to  continue  to  hone  those  skills  while 
simultaneously  developing  the  necessary 
vision  to  contribute,  as  strategic  thinkers,  to 
the  defense  of  our  Nation. 

And  finally,  you  will  be  challenged  to 
work  long  hours,  to  endure  lengthy  separa- 
tions from  your  loved  ones,  and  to  risk  your 
lives  so  that  others  may  continue  to  enjoy 
the  blessing  of  liberty.  This  is  nothing  new. 
But  your  challenge  is  to  maintain  your 
inner  strength— your  faith  in  our  Creator 
and  our  Country— and  to  continue  meeting 
the  expectations  of  a  leader  throughout 
these  periods  of  hardship. 
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You  are  prepared,  perhaps  better  than 
you  realize  at  this  moment,  to  meet  those 
challenges.  West  Point  has  imbued  you  with 
patriotic  values,  and  developed  your  abilities 
as  a  leader.  The  education  and  training  you 
have  gained  here  will  provide  you  with  the 
necessary  intellectual  and  moral  foundation 
for  a  lifetime  of  service  to  our  Country. 

Since  1802.  West  Point  has  been  the 
wellspring  of  bedrock  values  for  over  40.000 
graduated  cadets.  These  values  have  devel- 
oped in  generations  of  Americans  the 
strength  to  be  a  leader.  You  are  privileged, 
because  those  values— gained  here  in  the 
birthplace  of  our  American  military  ethos- 
make  up  your  moral,  ethical,  and  profes- 
sional character. 

It  is  your  character— shaped  by  your 
family  and  your  loved  ones  to  strive  for 
ever-higher  standards  of  excellence,  and 
nurtured  here  at  West  Point— that  will  help 
you  to  be  selfless  in  service,  responsible  in 
duty,  and  honorable  in  all  things.  It  is  your 
character  that  will  give  you  the  confidence 
to  look  your  soldiers  in  the  eye  and  say: 
"Follow  me  and  do  as  I  do."  And  it  is  your 
character  that  will  enable  you  to  instill 
those  same  fundamental  values  in  your  sol- 
diers. 

In  closing,  let  me  reiterate  that  your  serv- 
ice to  our  Nation  is  a  sacred  privilege.  Your 
service  is  sacred  because  our  Nation's  free- 
dom, our  way  of  life  and  our  values  ulti- 
mately depend  on  your  ability  to  discharge 
your  duties  effectively  and  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenges of  a  changing  world. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  West  Point 
Class  of  1989:  today  you  enjoy  the  trust  and 
confidence  of  the  American  people.  Guard 
jealously  that  trust  and  confidence,  because 
they  enable  you  to  carry  out  your  task— the 
defense  of  our  Nation  and  of  the  cause  of 
peace  and  freedom. 

Our  peace  and  freedom  have  not  been 
easily  won;  they  have  been  gained  at  a 
heavy  price.  You  who  serve  in  defense  of 
our  Nation  will  come  to  understand  the 
price  of  maintaining  that  peace  and  free- 
dom. Your  lifetime  of  service,  sacrifice,  and 
selflessness  will  be  the  benefit  of  millions  of 
Americans  across  this  great  Nation,  and  for 
generations  yet  to  come.  For  Americans  of 
today,  and  Americans  of  the  future,  I  thank 
you  for  joining  the  ranks  of  our  armed  serv- 
ices, and  I  wish  you  all  the  best. 

God  Bless  you  all. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  MS. 
CAROLINE  COLEMAN 


HON.  JULIAN  C.  DIXON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  24.  1989 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  before  my 
colleagues  today  with  deep  sadness.  An  out- 
standing member  of  the  Los  Angeles  commu- 
nity and  a  dear  friend  of  mine,  Ms.  Caroline 
Coleman,  passed  away  on  Saturday,  April  22, 
1989.  Caroline,  only  51  years  old,  was  finally 
defeated  by  illness  after  waging  a  courageous 
battle. 

Caroline  and  I  met  during  my  first  campaign 
for  the  California  Legislature.  I  recall  that  I 
was  immediately  struck  by  her  enthusiasm, 
diligence,  and  wonderful  sense  of  humor. 
Over  the  years  I  came  to  know  her  not  only 
as  a  compassionate  friend,  but  as  a  loving 
family  member  and  a  strong,  determined  politi- 
cian. I  feel  privileged  to  have  known  Caroline 
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as   a   friend;    she   was   truly   a   remarkable 
woman. 

Born  on  May  17,  1937,  to  Henry  and  Evan- 
geline Koffky,  Caroline  spent  her  eariy  years 
in  Oberlin,  OH.  She  attended  Finlay  College  in 
Ohio  and  following  her  graduation,  married 
Eugene  Coleman.  While  living  in  Cleveland, 
OH,  Caroline  and  Eugene  had  three  children. 
Dean,  Lisa,  and  Keely.  The  family  moved  to 
California  in  1969,  settling  in  the  city  of 
Inglewood. 

Caroline's  energy  and  high  ideals  led  her 
almost  immediately  to  become  involved  in 
local  and  State  political  activities.  She  was 
elected  as  a  member  of  the  Los  Angeles 
County  Central  Committee,  chosen  as  a  dele- 
gate to  the  Democratic  State  Central  Commit- 
tee, and  as  a  delegate  to  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Convention  in  1976.  I  was  privileged  to 
have  served  with  Caroline  during  this  time  in 
the  New  Frontier  Democratic  Club  based  in 
Los  Angeles.  Caroline  also  belonged  to  the 
Inglewood,  Fox  Hills,  Culver  City,  Marina  del 
Rey,  and  the  Westside  Democratic  Clubs  and 
the  Black  Probation  Officer's  Association.  She 
served  for  many  years  as  the  secretary  of  the 
Los  Angeles  County  Probation  Officer's  Union. 
Caroline  had  a  deep  and  abiding  love  for 
children.  This  compassion,  coupled  with  her 
concern  about  the  quality  of  education,  al- 
lowed her  appointment  to  the  Inglewood 
School  Board  in  1977.  Because  of  her  dedica- 
tion to  quality  education,  Carolyn  was  twice 
reelected  to  the  board  where  she  served  with 
honor  and  distinction.  At  the  time  of  her 
death,  she  was  president  of  the  Inglewood 
School  Board. 

Caroline's  sense  of  responsibility  and  com- 
mitment to  the  community  did  not  stop  with 
school  activities.  She  worked  with  many  com- 
munity and  civic  groups,  including  the  Mayor's 
Task  Force  on  Crime,  the  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr.,  Planning  Committee,  and  the  Inglewood 
Coalition  for  Police  Support.  Her  political  inter- 
ests inspired  her  to  hold  the  office  of  vice 
president  of  the  Wilkie  Avenue  Block  Club. 
She  was  also  an  upstanding  member  of  the 
Inglewood/Airport  Area  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

For  her  distinguished  and  selfless  contribu- 
tions, Caroline  received  many  commendations 
and  awards.  These  awards  included  special 
recognition  by  the  mayor  of  Inglewood  in  1 980 
and  a  resolution  of  the  California  Legislature 
in  1983.  In  1971  she  was  named  the 
Inglewood  Democrat  of  the  Year  and  in  1980 
she  was  named  Morningside  High  School 
Parent  of  the  Year. 

Caroline  was  also  an  avid  sports  fan.  She 
attended  all  of  the  Los  Angeles  Lakers  home 
games  and  became  known  as  the  Lakers'  No. 
1  fan.  She  helped  to  organize  the  Los  Ange- 
les Laker  Walk-a-Thon  which  raised  money  for 
special  community  programs. 

Caroline  was  admired  by  many  friends,  co- 
workers, and  political  supporters  and  her  un- 
timely passing  leaves  a  void  that  will  not 
easily  be  forgotten.  Her  boundless  energy, 
talent,  and  zest  for  life  serves  as  a  true  inspi- 
ration to  us  all. 

I  would  like  to  offer  my  sincerest  condo- 
lences to  her  son.  Dean,  her  daughters,  Lisa 
and  Keely,  her  father  and  stepmother.  Henry 
and  Betty  Koffky,  and  a  host  of  her  family  and 
friends. 
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HONORING  SCHOLASTIC 
EXCELLENCE 


HON.  C.  CHRISTOPHER  COX 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  24,  1989 

Mr.  COX.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Friday.  May  26, 
the  Commodores  Club  of  the  Newport  Hartior 
Chamber  of  Commerce  will  honor  30  out- 
standing scholar  athletes  from  Newport 
Hartxjr  and  Corona  del  Mar  High  Schools.  For 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  this  group  of 
prominent  southern  California  businessmen 
and  businesswomen  has  joined  with  local  edu- 
cators to  honor  our  area's  outstanding  stu- 
dent-athletes. 

These  students  were  selected  by  their  prin- 
cipals and  athletic  directors  for  special  recog- 
nition. Each  represents  the  finest  traditions  of 
secondary  education,  the  classic  combination 
of  academic  excellence  and  athletic  fitness.  In 
an  era  when  the  mettle  of  our  younger  gen- 
eration is  being  seriously  tested,  these  young 
leaders  set  an  example  for  our  entire  Nation. 
From  Corona  del  Mar  High  School:  Brett 
Allen,  Patrick  Callaghan,  Matthew  Cwierlnia. 
Katie  Geib.  Gregory  Haack,  Bonnie  Hagan, 
John  E.  Katovsich.  Edward  Lavelle,  Christo- 
pher Ceding,  Kirsti  Phebus,  Ty  Price,  Laurie 
Sawin,  Gregory  Shryock,  Julia  Smith,  and 
Brian  Spratt. 

From  Newport  Harbor  High  School:  Anthony 
Altobelli,  Jay  R.  Boris,  Hilleri  Bunnell,  William 
R.  Castanha,  Sienna  Curci,  Lena  Dahbour, 
Robert  L.  Edwards,  Christopher  T.  Lee,  Molly 
E.  McCray,  Jody  Miller,  Steve  Moore,  Christo- 
pher Rabbitt,  Sandra  Ruffini,  Danielle  Toma- 
sick,  and  Tom  Walker. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I 
ask  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me  in  granting 
to  these  fine  young  citizens  the  congratula- 
tions of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  for 
their  achievements. 


BEN  WINTERS  RECEIVES  THE 
ALBERT  EINSTEIN  AWARD 


HON.  MEL  LEVINE 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  24,  1989 
Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  a  fine  American  and 
good  friend,  Ben  Winters,  as  he  is  honored 
with  the  coveted  Albert  Einstein  Award  of  the 
southern  California  chapter  of  the  American 
Society  for  Technion,  the  Israel  Institute  of 
Technology.  Mr.  Winters  will  be  honored  at  a 
special  dinner  gala  on  May  24,  1989,  in  Cen- 
tury City,  CA, 

A  native  of  New  York  City,  Ben  Winters 
moved  to  Los  Angeles  in  1937.  Community 
leader  and  philanthropist  Ben  Winters  has 
played  a  key  role  in  the  Jewish  wortd.  Ben  is 
cun-ently  an  independent  consultant  specializ- 
ing in  economic  and  business  policy  and  orga- 
nizational development.  He  has  also  worked 
on  and  off  over  the  past  21  years  as  a  con- 
sultant to  firms  seeking  mergers  and  acquisi- 
tions. 
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Among  Ben's  cun'ent  community  involve- 
ments are  Qaremont  University  Center,  where 
he  is  on  the  board  of  fellows,  board  of  direc- 
tors of  Qaremont  Graduate  School,  Claremont 
CA,  and  board  of  directors  of  Cedars-Sinai 
Medical  Center,  Los  Angeles. 

In  the  past  Ben  Winters  was  a  board 
member  of  the  Douglas  House  Foundation, 
Watts  writers  workshop,  a  fellow  and  director 
of  the  Hastings  Center— the  Institute  of  Socie- 
ty, Ethics  and  the  Life  ScierKes— Hastings-on- 
Hudson,  NY,  and  governor  of  the  Hebrew 
Ur>ion  College,  Los  Angeles,  CA. 

Ben's  Technion  experiences  are  well  known 
and  well  received.  This  honor  Is  representa- 
tive of  Ns  abilities.  Ben  has  served  as  presi- 
dent of  the  southern  California  chapter  and  Is 
currently  president  of  the  western  region.  He 
has  been  national  campaign  chairman  as  well 
as  the  national  chairman  of  Technlon's 
Planned  Giving  Program,  and  led  the  highly 
successful  Natiortal  Founder's  Mission  to 
Technion  in  June  1988,  and  is  currently  a 
member  of  the  international  board  of  gover- 
nors for  Technion-lsrael  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy. 

Throughout  all  his  endeavors,  Ben  has  en- 
joyed the  love  and  support  of  his  wonderful 
wife  Elaine  and  his  lovely  chikjren.  Sherry  and 
John,  wtK}  are  also  special  friends  of  ours. 

I  ask  that  my  colleagues  in  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives  join  me  in  saluting  this  fine 
man,  Ben  Winters. 


A  SALUTE  TO  THE  NEW  HAVEN 
COMMISSION  ON  EQUAL  OP- 
PORTUNITIES 


UMI 


HON.  BRUCE  A.  MORRISON 

OF  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  24,  1989 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  May  31,  the  New  Haven  Commission 
on  Equal  Opportunities  will  celebrate  its  25th 
anniversary  at  a  banquet  In  New  Haven.  Al- 
ttKHjgh  my  responsibilities  here  will  prevent 
me  from  attending,  I  salute  those  assembled 
and  join  tfiem  in  ttieir  sense  of  accomplish- 
ment and  pride  in  the  progress  made  over  the 
last  25  years. 

When  Mayor  Rk:hard  C.  Lee  created  a  com- 
mission to  study  the  problems  of  minorities  in 
New  Haven  in  1963,  it  was  out  of  recognition 
that  ttie  City's  revitalization  was  bypassing  this 
group.  Whites  were  enjoying  the  benefits  of 
economk;  growth,  but  minorities  were  missing 
the  opportunities.  Blacks,  Hispanlcs,  and 
women  in  New  Haven  lagged  behind  whites  in 
job  security,  irx^me,  seniority,  and  potential 
advancement.  Moreover,  housing  opportuni- 
ties were  unequal,  and  those  open  to  minori- 
ties often  substandard.  Members  of  these 
groups  were  stuck  in  a  rut  which  did  not  allow 
ttiem  to  advance. 

Wtiat  ttie  commission  found  was  that  dis- 
crimination in  employntent  was  widespread. 
For  no  reason  other  than  race,  sex.  color,  reli- 
gion, or  national  origin,  irxlividuals  were  facirig 
discrimination  in  the  workforce.  It  was  obvious 
ttiat  ttie  only  way  to  tjreak  ttie  barriers  was  for 
ttie  city  to  take  a  more  active  role  in  promot- 
ing and  protecting  economic  opportunities  for 
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minorities.  Affirmative  action  was  needed,  and 
the  Commission  on  Equal  Opportunities  was 
the  perfect  vehk:le.  On  May  14,  1964,  legisla- 
tion to  make  the  commission  permanent  was 
enacted  by  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  and  on 
May  22,  1964,  It  was  signed  by  Mayor  Lee. 

Since  Its  creation,  the  commission  has  had 
notable  accomplishments  in  the  pursuit  of 
racial  justice  and  equality  A  steady  expansion 
of  its  authority  and  activities  has  enabled  It  to 
benefit  the  lives  of  countless  individuals. 
When  the  Connecticut  General  Assembly 
passed  a  law  in  1960  upholding  the  legality  of 
equal  opportunity  commissions,  the  commis- 
sion knew  that  was  doing  a  good  job. 

One  of  the  commisskjn's  greatest  achieve- 
ments has  been  increasing  the  utilization  of 
minority  and  women  tnjslness  enterprises  in 
city  and  city  related  construction  and  rehabili- 
tation projects.  In  1977  a  contract  compliance 
ordinance  was  enacted  requiring  that  city  con- 
struction projects  use  at  least  15  percent  mi- 
nority businesses  and  that  women  be  hired  as 
craftspersons. 

Last  year  women  and  minority  businesses 
received  contracts  for  much  more  than  the 
minimum  percentage  required  by  law.  It  was 
the  resounding  successes  of  efforts  like  this 
that  caught  the  attention  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
[HUD].  In  1983  HUD  gave  its  vote  of  confi- 
dence by  certifying  the  commission  as  a  Sub- 
stantial Equivalent  Agency  and  allowing  the 
commission  authorization  lo  investigate  hous- 
ing discrimination  complaints  on  tjehalf  of 
HUD.  In  1984  HUD  actually  gave  the  city  an 
award  for  its  outstanding  efforts  in  promoting 
minority  businesses.  In  1988  the  commission 
was  once  again  the  recipient  of  a  commenda- 
tion from  HUD. 

While  the  commission  has  made  significant 
progress  towards  its  goal  of  equal  opportunity 
for  all,  its  work  is  by  no  means  complete.  Un- 
fortunately, discrimination  in  housing  and  the 
workplace  still  exists.  We  cannot  be  satisfied 
until  it  Is  entirely  eliminated.  Equal  opportunity 
commissions  and  programs,  like  the  one  in 
New  Haven,  need  and  deserve  our  support 
and  funding  so  that  they  can  continue  their 
vital  task. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  that  I  were  able  to  be  in 
New  Haven  next  Wednesday  evening  to  per- 
sonally tell  the  commission  how  important  a 
role  they  have  played  in  advancing  the  cause 
of  minorities.  My  congratulations  go  to  the 
members  of  the  commission,  the  commission 
staff  and  the  city  of  New  Haven  for  their  25 
years  of  work,  and  I  wish  them  equal  success 
In  the  future. 


THE  KENNEDY-KHRUSCHEV 
ACCORDS 


HON.  BILL  McCOLLUM 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  24,  1989 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1962, 
President  Kennedy,  in  an  attempt  to  avoid  a 
potentially  explosive  situation  In  Cuba  over  the 
deployment  of  Soviet  missiles  in  that  country, 
negotiated  an  agreement  with  NIkita  Khrus- 
chev.  This  agreement  is  now  referred  to  as 
the  Kennedy-Khruschev  accords. 
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The  details  of  these  accords  have  never 
been  completely  disclosed  to  the  American 
public.  Moreover,  the  accords  have  never 
been  ratified  by  the  Senate,  nor  have  they 
ever  been  presented  to  the  Senate  for  that 
purpose. 

The  concurrent  resolution  that  I  am  Intro- 
ducing today  would  ensure  that  the  details  of 
the  Kennedy-Khruschev  accords  are  indeed 
disclosed,  In  full,  to  the  public,  and  it  would 
further  ensure  the  Senate's  refusal  to  ratify 
these  accords. 

According  to  the  charter  of  the  Organization 
of  American  States,  the  United  States  pledges 
to  support  popular  sovereignty  and  represent- 
ative democracy  in  Cuba  as  well  as  elsewhere 
in  Latin  America.  This  resolution  calls  for  the 
dismissal  of  all  provisions  of  the  accords 
which  violate  this  charter. 

Cuba  has  continuously  threatened  the  na- 
tional security  of  the  United  States  by  supply- 
ing neightxjring  Latin  American  countries  with 
arms,  ammunition,  and  personnel  in  an  at- 
tempt to  establish  Communist  regimes  In 
those  countries.  Therefore,  we  should  further 
reject  any  recognition  of  the  Communist  gov- 
ernment in  Cuba.  We  should  Instead  use  all 
necessary  means  to  establish  true  democracy 
in  Cuba. 

Resolutions  similar  to  this  one  have  already 
been  passed  at  the  State  legislature  level  In 
Florida  and  in  California.  It  is  time  for  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  as  a  whole,  to 
stand  up  and  be  counted. 


MAKING  FEDERAL  SURPLUS 
PROPERTIES  AVAILABLE  FOR 
DRUG  ABUSE  TREATMENT  AND 
REHABILITATION  CENTERS. 

H.R.  2465 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GILMAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  24,  1989 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  know,  our 
Nation  is  experiencing  a  major  crisis  in  the 
shortage  of  available  substance  abuse  treat- 
ment and  rehabilitation  slots.  The  demand  is 
alarming.  We  know  that  at  least  6  million  to 
6.5  million  of  our  citizens  are  In  need  of  sub- 
stance abuse  treatment.  At  least  1 .2  million  of 
these  people  are  intravenous  drug  abusers. 
There  are  only  250,000  slots  to  treat  these 
people  with  over  half  of  these  slots  being 
used  for  the  Intravenous  drug  abusers.  Most 
drug  treatment  centers  are  overburdened  with 
extremely  long  waiting  lists.  Currently,  we 
cannot  treat  all  of  those  asking  for  help,  let 
alone  those  requiring  It. 

If  we  have  any  chance  to  make  a  dent  in 
our  Nation's  catastrophic  substance  abuse 
problem,  we  need  to  make  substance  abuse 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  available  to  all 
that  need  It. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  introducing  a 
measure— H.R.  2465— that  would  amend  the 
Federal  Properties  and  Administrative  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1 949  to  allow  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  transfer  surplus  Federal  properties  at 
no  cost,  for  the  establishment  of  substance 
abuse  treatment  and  rehabilitation  centers. 
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This  bill  would  also  place  equal  emphasis 
on  the  acquisition  of  these  properties  for  treat- 
ment centers  as  for  correctional  institutions, 
which  are  already  authorized  in  the  Federal 
Properties  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended.  The  most  comprehensive 
approach  to  fighting  the  demand  side  of  the 
drug  war  is  not  only  to  facilitate  the  setting  up 
of  institutions  to  lock  up  the  drug  pushers  but 
also  to  create  facilities  to  treat  and  rehabilitate 
the  victims  of  drug  abuse. 

I  invite  and  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  bill.  Until  we  are  able  to  assist  all  that 
need  our  help  in  fighting  their  craving  for 
these  dangerous  substances,  we  will  have 
little  Impact  on  the  overall  illicit  substance 
demand  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  an  effort  to  better  inform  my 
colleagues  on  the  details  of  my  proposal,  I  am 
inserting  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the  com- 
plete text  of  my  bill— H.R.  2465: 
H.R.  2465 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  FINDINGS. 

The  Congress  finds  the  following: 

(1)  Sul)stance  abuse  treatment  and  reha- 
bilitation should  be  available  for  those  who 
request  or  require  it.  Currently,  there  is  a 
substantial  waiting  period  for  treatment  na- 
tionwide, in  t>oth  rural  areas  and  cities. 

(2)  A  substantial  amount  of  federally 
owned  property  with  attributes  conducive  to 
substance  abuse  treatment  and  rehabilita- 
tion (including  with  respect  to  location, 
equipment,  housing  potential)  is  declared 
each  year  to  be  surplus  to  the  needs  of  the 
Government. 

(3)  It  has  been  estimated  that  there  are 
1,200,000  to  1,300,000  intravenous  substance 
abusers  in  the  United  States  and  programs 
to  treat  only  148,000  of  them  at  a  time. 

(4)  A  recent  National  Institute  on  Drug 
Abuse  study  found  that  the  United  States 
has  the  highest  rates  of  substance  abuse 
among  the  world's  industrialized  nations. 
The  problem  will  become  worse  unless  op- 
portunities for  substance  abuse  treatment 
and  rehabilitation  dramatically  increase. 

(5)  The  increased  availability  of  the  ex- 
tremely addictive  form  of  cocaine  known  as 
"crack"  puts  an  increased  burden  on  sub- 
stance abuse  treatment  and  rehabilitation 
centers. 

(6)  Treating  and  rehabilitating  substance 
abusers  now  will  save  society  from  health 
and  criminal  Justice  costs  later. 

SEC.  2.  AVAILABILITY  OF  SURPLUS  PROPERTY  FOR 
SUBSTANCE  ABUSE  TREATMENT  AND 
REHABILITATION. 

Subsection  (pKl)  of  section  203  of  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1949  (40  U.S.C.  484(p)(l))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(pKlXA)  Under  such  regulations  as  the 
Administrator  may  prescribe,  the  Adminis- 
trator may  transfer  or  convey— 

"(i)  to  any  State  surplus  real  and  related 
personal  property  determined  by  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  be  required  for  correctional 
facility  use  by  the  authorized  transferee  or 
grantee  under  an  appropriate  program  or 
project  for  the  care  or  rehabilitation  of 
criminal  offenders  as  approved  by  the  Attor- 
ney General;  or 

"(ii)  to  any  State  or  nonprofit  institution 
any  real  and  related  personal  property  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  to  be  required  for  use  for 
substance  abuse  treatment  and  rehabilita- 
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tion  under  an  appropriate  program  which  is 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services. 

"(B)  Transfers  and  conveyances  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  made  by  the  Admin- 
istrator without  monetary  consideration  to 
the  United  States. 

"(C)  If  the  Attorney  General  determines 
that  any  surplus  property  transferred  or 
conveyed  pursuant  to  an  agreement  entered 
into  between  March  1,  1982,  and  October  12, 
1984,  was  suitable  for  transfer  or  convey- 
ance under  this  subsection,  the  Administra- 
tor shall  reimburse  the  transferee  for  any 
monetary  consideration  paid  to  the  United 
States  for  such  transfer  or  conveyance. 

"(D)  In  this  paragraph  the  term  State' 
means  the  several  States,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
the  Trust  Terriroty  of  the  Pacific  Islands, 
the  Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mari- 
ana Islands,  or  any  political  subdivision  of 
instrumentality  thereof.". 


NATIONAL  TAP  DANCE  DAY 


HON.  JULIAN  C.  DIXON 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  24,  1989 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  to  honor 
and  celebrate  a  vintage  American  art  form 
that  for  too  long  has  not  received  its  due.  Tap 
dancing  is  an  American  original.  Its  jazz  syn- 
copations and  percussive  footwork  have 
moved  their  way  through  our  culture  with  the 
fluid  grace  of  a  Bill  "Bojangles"  Robinson  and 
the  triphammer  intensity  of  a  Gregory  Mines. 

Like  so  much  of  American  life,  tap  is  de- 
rived from  a  fusion  of  other  cultures— from  Af- 
rica's juba  and  ring  shout  dances,  and  Eu- 
rope's clogs  and  jigs.  In  the  first  part  of  the 
19th  century,  blacks  developed  it  on  the  fields 
of  plantations  and  the  streets  of  New  York.  It 
influenced  while  culture  as  minstrel  perform- 
ers absorbed  black  styles.  After  the  Civil  War, 
tap  dance  emerged  as  a  major  draw  on  the 
vaudeville  circuit,  especially  the  segregated 
black  vaudeville  circuit  known  as  TOBA,  the 
Theater  Owners  Booking  Association— known 
among  black  performers  as  "tough  on  black 
artists". 

Tap  dancing— its  rhythms,  improvisations 
and  instantaneous  choreography— have  influ- 
enced a  wide  array  of  our  entertainment  life. 
Broadway  musicals,  vaudeville,  and  films  have 
all  featured  tap.  Cultural  institutions  such  as 
Hariem's  Apollo  Theater  and  Hoofers  Club 
gained  their  renown  through  the  great  tap 
masters  who  graced  their  floors.  Few  follow- 
ers of  American  cinema  will  ever  forget  when 
Bill  "Bojangles"  Robinson  and  Shiriey  Temple 
performed  the  famous  stair  dance  in  the  1935 
film  The  Littlest  Rebel. 

One-hundred  and  eleven  years  ago  tomor- 
row Bill  "Bojangles"  Robinson  was  born.  To 
commemorate  this  day  and  recognize  the  role 
of  tap  dancing  in  our  Nation's  culture,  my  col- 
league Rep.  John  Conyers  has  offered  legis- 
lation (H.J.  Res.  131)  to  make  May  25  Nation- 
al Tap  Dance  Day. 

Whether  the  bill  passes  or  not,  tap  lovers 
throughout  the  country  will  make  this  a  day  of 
celebration,  performance,  and  study  of  their 
great  art  form.  And  if  it  doesn't  pass  this  year. 
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we  should  redouble  our  efforts  to  ensure  that 
May  25,  1990  will  become  the  first  official  na- 
tional celebration  of  this  unique  American 
dance. 

There  should  forever  be  a  place  in  the  pan- 
theon of  American  artistic  history  for  tap  danc- 
ers like  Honi  Coles;  Bunny  Briggs;  Howard 
"Sandman"  Simms;  the  Nicholas  Brothers; 
Baby  Laurence;  the  Will  Mastin  Trio;  Tip,  Tap, 
and  Toe;  Lon  Chaney;  Chuck  Green;  and 
many  others.  An  official  Tap  Dance  Day  will 
help  make  sure  of  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  submitting  an  article  on 
tap  dance,  its  history  and  traditions  that  ap- 
peared in  the  September  1988  issue  of  Dance 
Magazine.  I  recommend  it  to  any  of  my  col- 
leagues who  want  a  better  understanding  of 
the  development,  texture,  and  feel  of  this  very 
American  art  form. 

Feet,  Talk  to  Me!— Tap  Dance  and  How  it 
Got  That  Way 

(By  Sally  Sommer) 
Tap  is  doubly  delicious.  This  is  dance  you 
can  hear  as  well  as  see.  Close  your  eyes  and 
listen  to  the  melodies  of  its  rhythms.  Open 
your  eyes  and  watch  its  magic.  At  the  heart 
is  illusion  and  mystery— on  good  tap  danc- 
ers, the  feet  are  faster  than  the  eye.  No 
matter  how  busy  the  chattering  feet  l)elow. 
brilliant  performers  ride  cool  and  easy  on 
lop  of  flying  feet.  Toss-away  skill  is  part  of 
tap's  charm,  creativeness  seems  casual,  and 
art  bubbles  up  as  spontaneously  as  a  smile. 
Chatty  percussions  make  tap  a  highly  con- 
versational dance  style,  and  when  the  tap 
masters  exclaim,  "Feet,  talk  to  me!"  they 
are  really  talking  about  the  deepest  meta- 
physical meanings  of  tap.  Typical  of  this 
special  breed  of  artist,  they  have  coded  this 
important  idea  into  a  witty  throwaway 
phrase. 

Tap  dancers  consider  themselves  percus- 
sive musicians  and  will  describe  their  feet  as 
a  set  of  drums.  Toes  tap  the  melody,  heels 
play  the  bass,  and  the  tom-tom  is  the  ball  of 
the  foot.  Depending  upon  how  they  hit  it. 
tappers  can  click  off  rim  shots  or  thump  out 
bass  slaps.  When  they  dance  without  the 
sounds  of  the  metal  plates,  their  feet 
become  soft  mallets.  Dancing  on  sand,  their 
feet  whisk  the  floor  like  wire  brushes  on 
snare  drums. 

Like  jazz  music,  tap  dance  is  an  American 
art.  bom  of  African  and  European  parenU. 
When  African  percussive  sensibilities  and 
performance  styles  fussed  with  the  tech- 
niques of  European  clog  and  step  dancing  in 
the  cauldron  of  the  New  World,  the  tap 
hybrid  was  created. 

But  it  is  the  unique  jazz  rhythms  of  Amer- 
ican tap  dance  that  distinguish  it  from  all 
other  kinds  of  dancing  based  on  percussive 
footwork.  Although  they  share  common 
techniques  of  footwork,  traditional  clog  and 
flamenco  rhythms,  for  example,  sound  quite 
different  from  those  of  tap.  Rhythmic  pat- 
terns and  accenting  give  each  their  special 
meaning.  Because  jazz  syncopations  are 
tap's  fundamental  heartbeat,  the  heritage 
of  African  percussive  sensibilities  must  be 
seen  as  exerting  the  most  powerful  influ- 
ence on  tap  dance's  evoluton.  The  roots  of 
tap  run  deep  and  they  run  black,  twining 
across  the  centuries  and  continenU  to  the 
ancestral  tree  in  Africa.  It  was  the  exacting 
techniques  of  clogging,  the  mechanics  of 
hard-soled  shoes  striking  wooden  floors, 
that  amplified  the  song. 

Like  ballet,  it  took  tap  hundreds  of  years 
to  separate  from  its  social-dance  parents. 
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Between  the  1600s  and  early  1800s,  tap 
slowly  evolved  from  European  step  dances 
like  the  Jig  and  clog  and  a  variety  of  secular 
and  religious  African  step  dances  that  were 
loosely  labeled  "juba"  dances  and  "ring 
shouts."  If  colonial  America  had  a  favorite 
dance  it  was  the  jig.  which  ran  the  gamut  of 
styles.  It  could  be  an  elegant  dance  of 
highly  articulate  footwork  and  formal  fig- 
ures done  in  the  ballroom,  or  a  whooping, 
stomping,  competitive  solo  performed  by 
men  on  the  frontier.  The  juba  was  done  in  a 
circle,  with  percussive  musical  accompani- 
ment being  provided  by  the  participants 
clapping  and  singing  in  a  call-and-response 
pattern.  Inside  the  circle,  individual  soloists 
or  couples  improved  until  exhausted  and 
they  were  replaced  by  fresh  performers 
from  the  circle.  Graduailly,  these  two  dance 
styles  overlapped  and  blended.  The  African 
elements  became  more  formal  and  diluted, 
the  European  styles  became  more  loose  and 
rhythmic.  The  blend  of  jig  and  juba.  begun 
In  the  arenas  of  social  dance,  would  be 
transferred  to  the  minstrel  stage,  and  there 
It  would  be  polished  into  something  identifi- 
able as  "American  tap  dance." 

Whites  and  blaclcs  obviously  watched  each 
other  dancing.  Despite  deep  racial  barriers, 
hatred,  mistrust,  segregation,  patterns  of 
movements  crossed  color  lines  and  class  dis- 
tinctions. (See  illustration  on  this  page.)  In 
general,  between  1600  and  1800,  black  per- 
formers adapted  the  figures  and  partner  re- 
lationships of  European  dances  for  their 
use— men  and  women  dancing  together,  fol- 
lowing the  configurations  of  reels  and  quad- 
rilles—but retained  their  Africanisms  in  the 
steps  and  rhythms.  After  1825,  that  trend 
was  reversed.  First,  white  minstrels  frankly 
copied  black  dance  and  musical  styles  and 
used  them  as  their  stage  material.  Then, 
after  1890— setting  a  trend  that  is  still  going 
on  today— mainstream  while  culture  rapidly 
assimilated  black  social  dances,  from  the 
Cakewalk  to  the  Lindy  Hop,  from  rock'nroU 
to  disco,  to  the  19S0s'  free-form  and  the  cur- 
rent fad,  the  funky-butt. 

It  would  be  on  the  minstrel  stage  where 
tap's  evolution  would  t>e  pushed  forward 
rapidly.  Between  1840-90.  minstrel  shows 
were  the  most  popular  form  of  theatrical 
entertainment  in  this  country.  Using  a  loose 
variety  format  of  songs,  jokes,  dancing,  and 
music,  minstrel  shows  could  have  anywhere 
from  4  to  150  performers.  At  its  peak,  more 
than  sixty  companies  toured  this  country, 
and  many  regularly  toured  Europe.  What  is 
fascinating  is  the  longevity  of  minstrel  pop- 
ularity, and  the  fact  that  all  the  subject  ma- 
terial and  characterizations  were  drawn 
from  Afro-American  culture.  The  story  of 
minstrels  is  really  the  story  of  the  growing 
influence  of  Afro-American  song  and  dance 
styles.  It  is  also  a  bitter  story.  With  few  ex- 
ceptions, blacks  themselves  were  not  permit- 
ted to  play  onstage.  So  white  minstrels 
wearing  blackface— putting  blackened  cork 
on  their  faces  and  wearing  wigs— mimicked 
black  performance  styles  and  competed 
amongst  themselves  about  who  had  the 
most  "authentic  plantation"  material.  At 
best,  they  offered  only  a  pale  copy  of  the 
strong  original.  At  worst,  they  degraded  the 
form  and  themselves  with  racial  caricatures. 
However,  each  time  they  imitated  their 
black  brethren— no  matter  whether  their 
intent  was  to  degrade  or  celebrate— they  ab- 
sorbed black  styles  into  their  performance. 

Although  black  and  white  dancers  were 
not  permitted  to  perform  together,  one  no- 
table exception— perhaps  the  t)€st-known 
figure  in  the  early  history  of  tap— was  Wil- 
liam Henry  Lane,  also  known  as  "Master 
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Juba"  (c.  1825-52).  Lane,  a  free  man,  grew 
up  in  the  Five  Points  area  of  Manhattan 
(now  the  South  Street  Seaport  area).  By  the 
time  he  was  a  teenager,  he  was  famous  for 
his  skillful  imitations  of  the  best-known 
minstrel  dancers  of  the  day  (fine  Irish  jig 
and  clog  dancers).  In  addition,  he  created 
his  own  complicated  rhythm  dance.  De- 
clared chEunpion.  Lane  won  his  title  in  fierce 
dance  competitions  promoted  by  various 
companies.  He  traveled  to  London  with 
"Pell's  Ethiopian  Serenaders"  in  1848.  en- 
thralling English  critics  and  audiences  (as 
well  as  Queen  Victoria),  who  were  discern- 
ing judges  of  the  traditional  jigs  and  clogs. 
Lane's  dancing  was  hailed  as  unique,  "far 
above  the  common  performance  of  the 
mountebanks  who  give  imitations  of  Ameri- 
can and  Negro  character;  there  is  an  ideality 
in  what  he  does  that  makes  his  efforts  .  .  . 
poetical,  without  losing  sight  of  the  reality 
of  representations"  (Theatrical  Times, 
1848).  When  Lane  grafted  African  rhythms 
and  loose,  fluid  body  styles  onto  the  exact- 
ing techniques  of  jig  and  clog  dancing,  he 
forged  a  new  kind  of  dance  that  was  neither 
African  or  European,  but  somthing  in  be- 
tween. Although  he  died  in  his  late  twen- 
ties. Lane's  excellence  was  so  respected  that 
for  years  after  his  death,  many  minstrels 
boasted  that  they  danced  like  "the  late 
Master  Juba,"  in  honor  of  that  remarkable 
granddaddy  of  tap  dancing. 

After  the  Civil  War,  vibrant  new  steps  en- 
tered the  vocabulary:  syncopated  "stop 
time"  (using  silence  to  punctuate  rhythms); 
"sand  dancing"  (the  gritty  abrasive  sounds 
of  feet  scraping  on  sand  as  percussion);  the 
"essence"  (a  rapid  pigeon-toed  motion  in 
which  the  dancer  appears  to  slide  along  as  if 
on  rollers);  "soft  shoe"  (a  graceful  dance 
usually  performed  to  a  languid  %  tempo, 
originally  done  in  a  soft-soled  shoe,  and 
later  with  taps,  and  later  still,  a  term  denot- 
ing an  elegant  dance  and  style  of  perform- 
ance); the  "waltz-clog"  (a  basic  clog  step 
done  in  easy  %  time);  and  the  "time  step"  (a 
basic  combination  that  uses  syncopated  ac- 
cents in  V4  time). 

Tap  incorporated  all  kinds  of  steps  and 
phrases  from  social  dances— the  strut, 
rubber-legging,  camel-walk,  peckin,  wings, 
scratchin',  shimmy,  and  nerve  vibrations,  as 
well  as  witty  slides,  and  an  entire  vocabu- 
lary of  shuffles,  chugs,  and  drags.  The  body 
softened  and  relaxed  from  the  erect  position 
of  the  clog  dancer,  the  knees  were  slightly 
bent,  shoulders  and  arms  were  used  for 
whimsical  gestures. 

After  1900.  great  individual  talents  were 
polished  on  the  stages  of  vaudeville,  then 
fed  into  Broadway  shows  and  Hollywood 
films.  However,  racism  was  insidious,  and 
most  black  dancers  performed  on  a  separate 
vaudeville  circuit,  "TOBA,  "  Theater  Owners 
Booking  Association  (dubbed  "tough  on 
black  artists"),  which  linked  more  than  300 
black  theaters.  Denied  access  to  the  white 
film  industry,  black  dancers  appeared  in 
movies  made  exclusively  for  black  audi- 
ences. Because  of  continued  segregation— 
and  different  budgets  within  different 
venues— a  distinction  in  styles  developed.  In 
general,  black  artists  kept  the  tradition  of 
rhythm-jazz  tapping,  sometimes  using 
flights  of  percussive  improvisations  as  did 
jazz  musicians.  White  artists  polished  the 
high  style  of  tapping  seen  in  films  and  on 
Broadway,  which  did  not  rely  upon  compli- 
cated rhythms.  Rhythms  were  often  less  im- 
portant than  the  integration  of  choreogra- 
phy and  scenography. 

The  most  beloved  of  all  the  early  tap 
dancers    was    Bill     "Bojangles"    Robinson 
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(1878-1949),  famous  for  neat,  clean  foot 
work  and  his  style  of  dancing  up  on  his  toes 
with  few  heel  taps.  Tappers  say  Robinson 
brought  "tap  up  on  its  toes"  from  the  flat- 
footed  buck-and-wing.  His  up  dances  had  ec- 
onomical, yet  swinging  rhythmic  lines,  and 
his  light,  upright  style  set  new  standards  of 
performance.  Robinson's  pattern  of  using 
three  two-bar  phrases,  followed  by  a  two-bar 
contrasting  phrase  (known  as  the  "break"), 
is  a  classic  tap  dance  structure,  as  funda- 
mentally important  today  as  it  was  sixty 
years  ago. 

A  younger  man,  but  Robinson's  contempo- 
rary, was  John  W.  Bubbles  (John  Sublett, 
1890?- 1986),  known  as  "the  father  of 
rhythm  tap."  What  Robinson  did  for  articu- 
lation. Bubbles  did  for  rhythm.  By  packing 
his  bar  and  dropping  his  heels  in  unusual 
accents  and  syncopations.  Bubbles  kicked 
open  the  door  of  modern  jazz-tap  percus- 
sion. Important  exchanges  occurred  be- 
tween tappers  and  jazz  musicians,  and  per- 
cussionists like  Bubbles  contributed  the 
sounds  that  prepared  the  ear  for  bebop. 

During  the  first  sixty-five  years  of  this 
century,  tap  was  the  favorite  form  of  dance 
on  broadway,  in  vaudeville,  in  nightclubs, 
and  in  films.  But,  by  the  end  of  the  1930s, 
the  stages  were  falling  silent.  Vaudeville  was 
languishing.  Nightclubs  were  closing,  and 
Broadway  and  Hollywood  were  changing 
musical  formats.  Ballet  and  modern  dance 
were  integrated  into  musicals,  and  by  the 
mid-'40s,  tastes  had  shifted.  During  the  next 
twenty  years,  tap  got  shuffled  under.  By  the 
mid-'50s,  little  was  left  beyond  reruns  of 
Fred  Astaire  films,  which  kept  a  form  of  tap 
before  the  public's  eye  when  it  almost  got 
lost. 

In  1962.  jazz  historian  Marshall  Stearns 
brought  eight  of  the  great  jazz  tap  percus- 
sionists (the  Copasetics)  to  the  Newport 
Jazz  Festival,  placing  the  dance  art  in  its 
musicial  tradition.  Everyone  thought  it  was 
the  requiem.  A  finale.  In  reality,  it  was  the 
tap  revival.  In  1968,  Letitia  Jay  produced  A 
Tap  Happening  with  another  large  group  of 
black  tap  masters  (they  would  become 
known  as  "The  Hoofers"),  and  suddenly,  tap 
was  being  looked  at  as  art  rather  than  en- 
tertainment. 

During  the  1970s,  tap  returned  to  Broad- 
way in  No,  No  Nanette,  Bubbling  Brown 
SugaT,  Eubiel.  The  Wiz,  Black  Broadway,  se- 
guing into  the  '80s  with  Sophisticated 
Ladies.  42nd  Street.  Tap  Dance  Kid,  My  One 
and  Only.  Anything  Goes,  and  the  films 
Cotton  Club  and  White  Nights.  Gregory 
Hiness  new  film.  Tap,  will  soon  be  released. 
On  the  concert  dance  scene,  there  are 
dozens  of  young  tap  dance  companies 
throughout  the  U.S.  as  well  as  in  Germany, 
France,  England,  and  Japan. 

Curiously,  it  was  the  contemporary  dance 
audience  that  embraced  tap  most  readily  in 
the  1970s.  And  why  not?  It  was  the  first 
time  this  generation  had  seen  the  great 
jazz-tap  percussionists  like  Chuck  Green, 
Charles  "Honi "  Coles,  Jimmy  Slyde,  Harold 
and  Payard  Nicholas,  Charles  "Cookie" 
Cook,  Sandman  Sims,  Bunny  Briggs,  Steve 
Condcs,  Eddie  Brown,  and  others.  It  rocked 
them  from  their  seats  into  standing  ova- 
tions. 

Young  dancers  broke  out  their  tap  shoes. 
They  wanted  to  learn  from  these  artists, 
and  they  wanted  to  find  their  own  percus- 
sive voices.  That  fits  perfectly  the  tap  man- 
date: "You  may  copy  my  steps— but  not  ex- 
actly. Take  it,  change  it,  and  make  it  yours." 
Another  tap  dictum:  "The  man  who  impro- 
vises is  a  free  man." 
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Young  dancers  felt  that  liberty,  they  are 
experimenting  with  the  possibilities  of  the 
form,  tapping  their  way  into  the  future.  At 
one  of  the  big  annual  tap  conferences  that 
was  held  in  Colorado  in  1986,  Gregory  Mines 
snapped:  "Stop  talking  about  a  tap  revival! 
That  doesn't  make  it  live  in  a  contemporary 
sense.  We're  not  bringing  anything  back. 
Tap  Is  here.  Now. "  Hines  was  right.  You 
can't  revive  anything  that  is  so  rambunc- 
tiously  healthy.  D 


WOONSOCKET.  RI:  AN  ALL- 
AMERICAN  CITY 


HON.  RONALD  K.  MACHTLEY 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  24,  1989 

Mr.  MACHTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  would 
like  to  honor  a  fine  city  in  my  State  of  Rhode 
Island.  Woonsooket,  the  sixth  largest  city  in 
Rhode  Island,  was  recently  nominated  for 
consideration  as  1  of  America's  10  all- Ameri- 
can cities. 

Woonsocket  merited  inclusion  In  this  nation- 
al competition  for  a  variety  of  important  cultur- 
al and  historical  reasons. 

Running  46  miles  from  central  Massachu- 
setts to  the  Seekonk  River,  in  Pawtucket,  RI, 
the  Blackstone  River  trapses  through  the  his- 
toric Blackstone  Valley.  At  the  center  of  the 
Blackstone  River  Valley  is  Woonsocket— 
which  stands  as  an  emblem  of  the  American 
Industrial  Revolution  and  the  Rhode  Island 
system  of  manufacturing. 

The  rich  social  and  industrial  history  of 
Woonsocket  tells  the  tale  of  the  textile  indus- 
try in  New  England. 

Of  Indian  origin,  Woonsocket's  name  means 
"Thundermist."  Incorporated  as  a  city  in  1888, 
the  city's  industrial  base  was  drawn  from  the 
many  textile  mills  which  dotted  its  hills.  Many 
diverse  groups  of  immigrants  were  to  come  to 
Woonsocket,  seeking  jobs. 

The  thriving  city  which  grew  around  the 
mills  became  the  home  for  many  people  of 
different  cultural  origins.  Many  residents  of 
Woonsocket  can  trace  their  ancestry  back  to 
French-Canadian  roots.  Today,  Woonsocket  is 
the  national  headquarters  for  L'Union  St.  Jean 
Baptiste,  Franco-American  Society. 

A  city  with  a  rich  cultural  past,  Woonsocket 
continues  to  grow  and  modernize  without 
losing  its  uniquely  American  character. 

Located  1 5  miles  from  Providence,  35  miles 
from  Boston,  and  25  miles  from  Worcester, 
Woonsocket  is  perfectly  situated  between 
larger  New  England  cities,  while  retaining  the 
small  city  flavor  of  its  tightknit  community. 

Woonsocket  has  been  a  leader  in  many 
areas  which  demonstrate  the  strength  of  the 
community  to  become  actively  involved  in  the 
development  of  the  city. 

Woonsocket's  success  stories  span  the 
gambit  from  housing  to  health  to  education. 
This  comprehensive  approach  to  local  im- 
provements has  reaped  national  attention.  For 
example.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  recently  honored  Woonsocket 
for  the  city's  work  in  affordable  housing. 

Other  developments  include  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  Fogarty  and  Woonsocket  Hospitals 
into  the  Landmark  Health  Complex,  a  change 
which  has  ensured  better  health  care  for  all  of 
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northern  Rhode  Island.  Along  this  vein,  Woon- 
socket has  also  received  national  appreciation 
for  its  coordinated  efforts  to  combat  drugs 
and  alcohol  problems  In  Rhode  Island. 

Commercially,  Woonsocket  has  forged  busi- 
ness and  education  partnerships  which  led  to 
every  school  in  the  northern  Rhode  Island 
area  to  be  adopted  by  a  local  business. 
Woonsocket  is  also  the  site  of  the  first  Rhode 
Island  day  care  center  located  In  an  industrial 
park. 

And,  economically,  Woonsocket  has  made 
great  strides.  The  unemployment  rate  in  north- 
ern Rhode  Island  has  dropped  almost  18  per- 
cent in  the  past  6  years,  and  continues  to  be 
on  the  decrease. 

Woonsocket  residents  have  a  right  to  feel 
proud  of  their  city  and  of  the  fine  achieve- 
ments which  have  brought  national  attention 
to  northern  Rhode  Island. 

In  Washington,  I  am  proud  to  represent  the 
city  of  Woonsocket.  I  applaud  the  efforts  of 
this  successful  all-American  city. 


THE  BELL  BABIES  CLEARLY 
REQUIRE  A  NEW  FORMULA 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  TAUKE 

OF  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  24,  1989 

Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently  read  an 
essay  by  Mr.  James  Flanigan,  from  the  De- 
cember 18,  1988  edition  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  in  which  he  expressed  concern  about 
our  reform  of  our  Nations  telecommunications 
market. 

Mr.  Flanigan  presents  an  objective  view  of 
the  challenges  which  face  the  U.S.  communi- 
cations industry,  which  is  hampered  by  the  re- 
strictions created  from  the  breakup  of  AT&T.  I 
hope  that  Mr.  Flanigan's  remarks  will  spark  in- 
terest in  the  bill  (H.R.  2140)  Congressman 
Svi/iFT  and  I  have  introduced  to  permit  the  Re- 
gional Bell  Operating  Co.'s  to  first,  manufac- 
ture telecommunications  equipment  and 
second,  provide  information  services. 

We  believe  that  H.R.  2140  will  help  create 
the  technological  revolution  needed  to  provide 
the  United  States  with  the  tools  necessary  to 
compete  in  the  global  marketplace  of  the  21st 
century. 

The  time  to  act  is  now. 

I  commend  Mr.  Flanigan's  column  to  my 
colleagues  attention: 
[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Dec.  18,  1989] 

The  Bell  Babies  Clearly  Require  a  New 

Formula 

(By  James  Flanigan) 

Is  the  law  of  unintended  consequences  at 
work  in  the  telephone  business? 

When  IBM  sold  its  Rolm  office  switch- 
board operation  to  Siemens  of  West  Germa- 
ny last  week,  that  left  one  U.S.  company, 
American  Telephone  &  Telegraph,  among 
the  half  dozen  leading  suppliers  to  a  $4-bil- 
lion  U.S.  business  market. 

In  the  much  larger.  $30-billion  market  for 
basic  equipment  for  U.S.  telephone  compa- 
nies, the  situation  is  the  same.  One  major 
U.S.  supplier.  AT&T,  and  a  half-dozen 
global  giants— Northern  Telecom  of  Canada. 
Siemens  of  Germany.  Alcatel  of  Prance,  L. 
M.  Ericsson  of  Sweden.  NEC  and  Fujitsu  of 
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Japan— sell  into  the  world's  biggest  telecom- 
munications market. 

It  has  been  that  way  since  the  breakup  of 
AT&T  on  Jan.  I.  1984.  separated  the  local 
Bell  companies  from  the  parent.  Before  the 
breakup,  the  local  companies  bought  equip- 
ment only  from  AT&T.  But  afterward,  more 
than  40%  of  their  purchases  go  to  foreign 
suppliers. 

There's  irony  there.  One  thought  behind 
the  government's  antitrust  action  against 
AT&T  had  been  that  spreading  those  local 
purchases  to  other  suppliers  would  spur 
U.S.  technology.  But  the  breakup  decision 
by  federal  Judge  Harold  H.  Greene  turned 
out  instead  to  be  an  invitation  to  foreign 
competitors. 

"The  Bell  system  breakup  has  aroused 
substantial  trade  concerns, "  says  a  recently 
issued  report  by  the  National  Telecommuni- 
cations and  Information  Administration,  a 
White  House  panel. "  An  $817-million  trade 
surplus  in  1981  deteriorated  to  a  $2.5-billion 
deficit  in  1987  in  telephone  and  telegraph 
equipment." 

One  problem  is  that  the  breakup's  terms 
prohibit  the  Bell  regional  companies  (Amer- 
itech.  Bell  Atlantic,  BellSouth,  NYNEX,  Pa- 
cific Telesis,  Southwestern  Bell  and  U.S. 
West)  from  making  or  even  designing  their 
own  equipment— on  grounds  that  their  mo- 
nopoly on  local  phone  service  would  distort 
markets. 

MUCH  MONEY  WASTED 

Meanwhile,  other  U.S.  companies  turned 
out  to  be  fragile  shooU— like  Rolm,  which 
was  already  past  its  peak  when  IBM  bought 
it  in  1984— and  no  match  for  companies  like 
Siemens  and  Alcatel,  which  enjoy  billions  of 
dollars  in  telecommunications  sales. 

So  U.S.  phone  companies  became  good 
customers,  but  foreign  markets  didn't  throw 
open  their  doors  in  gratitude.  France 
spurned  an  AT&T  bid  on  a  major  contract 
last  year  because  of  European  politics,  and 
there  is  worry  that  AT&T  will  be  shut  out 
of  Italy's  $28-billion  revamping  of  its  tele- 
phone system  to  be  awarded  this  month. 

But  change  is  coming.  Both  Congress  and 
aides  to  Judge  Greene  will  reconsider  the 
breakup  decree  in  1989,  to  remedy  its  com- 
petitive shortcomings.  "The  breakup  was  de- 
creed with  antitrust  concerns  very  much  in 
mind,  but  not  competitive  and  foreign  trade 
concerns, "  says  a  Federal  Communications 
Commission  official. 

One  unintended  consequence  was  that  the 
Bell  companies  were  restricted  from  so 
many  sensible  business  moves  that  they 
wasted  money  on  unwise  or  unnecessary  di- 
versifications. 

Ameritech.  for  example,  bought  a  comput- 
er software  firm,  lost  money  and  is  now  sell- 
ing it  at  a  loss.  Others  have  brought  out 
new  editions  of  the  Yellow  Pages. 

If  that's  all  they  can  do  with  the  money, 
the  companies  should  give  it  back  to  the 
customers  by  lowering  phone  rates. 

Yet  they  face  real  challenges.  The  Bell 
companies  soon  will  have  to  spend  heavily 
to  bring  fiber-optic  networks— with  vastly 
expanded  communications  capacity— to 
homes  and  businesses,  says  Andrew  Silton, 
research  director  at  First  Albany  Corp. 
Those  networks  will  be  key  to  competitive- 
ness in  the  1990s  and  into  the  21st  Century. 

And  they  see  real  opportunity.  The  New 
York  and  New  England  phone  company 
Nynex.  for  example,  wants  to  invest  in  an 
Atlantic  cable  to  serve  corporate  customers. 
Pacific  Telesis  wants  to  invest  in  a  cable  to 
Japan.  But  they  need  approval  from  Judge 
Greene  to  make  such  investments. 
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And  that's  the  problem.  An  Immense  and 
crucially  Important  U.S.  Industry  is  still 
belnc  regulated  by  a  single  Judge  working 
from  a  breakup  decree  that  spoke  to  prob- 
lems of  another  time  and  ignored  the  glob- 
ally competitive  world  of  today. 


NATION'S  ENERGY  SECURITY  IN 
PERIL 


HON.  MARY  ROSE  OAKAR 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  24.  1989 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  9.  the 
House  Economic  Stabilization  Subcommittee, 
vvhich  I  chair,  opened  public  hearings  to 
assess  the  economic  and  energy  security  con- 
sequences of  the  Alaska  oilspill. 

Because  several  of  the  issues  emerging 
from  this  inquiry  are  of  overriding  importarrce 
to  the  Nation's  industrial  t>ase,  foreign  policy, 
arKl  economic  stability.  I  would  like  to  provide 
this  House  with  an  initial  summary  of  ihe  testi- 
morry  and  research  so  far. 

BACKGROUND 

In  July  1968,  the  sut>committee  held  a  hear- 
ing on  U.S.  economic  and  energy  security  in- 
terests in  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  subcommit- 
tee's jurisdiction  In  these  matters  is  based 
upon  tt>e  1980  Ertergy  Security  Act  Amend- 
ments to  the  Defense  Production  Act,  which 
designate  energy  as  "a  strategic  and  critical 
material"  for  Defense  Production  Act  pur- 
poses—Public Law  96-294. 

The  Alaska  spill  highlighted  the  fact  that  ap- 
proximateiy  two-thirds  of  tfie  oil  presently  con- 
sumed in  the  United  States  must  travel  long 
distarKes  try  sea  to  get  here,  and  this  figure 
may  rise  to  more  than  90  percent  in  a  decade. 
wrrNESSES  appearing 

At  the  May  9  fiearing,  ttte  following  wit- 
nesses presented  testimony:  Former  Secre- 
tary of  Energy  James  Schlesinger;  Robert  Fri, 
presklent  of  Resources  for  the  Future;  Trace 
Stanton,  owner  of  the  Shell  Service  Center  in 
Bexley,  OH,  and  past  presklent  of  the  Service 
Station  Dealers  of  Anr)erica:  and  Brooks 
Yeager,  vice  president  of  the  Audubon  Society 
and  author  of  a  report  on  tfie  energy  policies 
of  the  1980's. 

PRICE  EFFECTS  OF  THE  OILSPILL 

Of  great  public  interest  has  been  the  Impact 
of  the  spill  on  gasoline  prices  at  the  pump.  Mr. 
Stanton  testified  that  subsequent  to  the  March 
24  Alaska  spill,  ttie  Natnn  experienced  the 
most  rapid  increase  in  gasoline  prices  in  his 
21  years  as  a  retail  gasoline  diealer,  which 
spanned  both  oil  shocks  of  the  1 970's. 

Confirmation  canfie  from  a  United  Press 
International  dispatch  publisfied  In  tfie  Las 
Vegas  Sun  of  April  10,  1989,  quoting  Trilby 
Lundberg — publisher  of  the  Lundtierg  Retail 
Price  Survey  that  regulariy  surveys  12,000 
U.S.  gasoline  stations— as  stating  that,  be- 
hween  March  17  and  April  7,  "retail  gasoline 
prices  nationwide  sfiowed  tfie  largest  and 
fastest  price  rise  in  tfie  history  of  the  U.S.  gas- 
oline market. " 

Research  later  established  that  crude  oil 
prices  had  been  rising  since  tfie  end  of  1988, 
txit  these  increases  were  not  reflected  In  the 
price  of  gasoline   until   March    1989.   When 
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these  recent  raw  material  cost  Increases  took 
hold,  they  combined  with  the  supply  interrup- 
tions from  the  Alaska  and  North  Sea,  tempo- 
rary shortages  of  refinery  capacity  tiecause  of 
extended  maintenance,  low  gasoline  Invento- 
ries, the  on-set  of  warmer  weather  for  driving 
and  new  regulatory  requirements  on  vaporiza- 
tion to  place  strong  upward  pressure  on  U.S. 
gasoline  prices. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  IMPACT 

Of  equal  public  Interest  is  the  environmental 
impact  of  the  tanker  spill.  Published  reports 
established  the  March  24  Alaska  oilspill  was 
the  largest  Instance  of  oil  pollution  In  U.S.  his- 
tory, affecting  1 ,600  square  miles  of  water  and 
800  miles  of  shoreline  in  Alaska.  "The  Biggest 
Spill  In  U.S.  History,  a  Tanker  Hits  an  Alaska 
Reef  Leaving  an  8-Mlle  Oil  Slick,"  Time  maga- 
zine, April  3,  1989,  page  63;  "The  Two  Alas- 
kas,"'  Time  magazine,  April  17,  page  56. 

ENERGY  SECURITY  IMPLICATIONS 

Consequences  of  the  oilspill  that  were  not 
prominent  In  press  reports,  but  are  of  direct 
Interest  to  this  House  and  several  of  Its  com- 
mittees, are  the  concerns  atxiut  the  country's 
economic  and  energy  security. 

Evidence  reaching  the  suticommlttee  indi- 
cates that  the  dependence  of  the  U.S.  econo- 
my on  Imported  and  off-shore  domestic  oil  Is 
already  lmF)erillng  American  defense  and  eco- 
nomic security.  We  have  official  recognition  of 
this  In  a  formal  finding  by  President  Reagan 
on  January  3,  1 989. 

Further,  the  potential  dangers  to  the  Na- 
tion's energy  security  have  been  aggravated 
by  the  failure  of  the  Reagan  administration  to 
develop  and  submit  to  the  Congress  a  com- 
prehensive, balanced  national  energy  plan,  as 
required  by  law. 

SUMMARY  OF  HEARINGS 

Detailed  points  established  so  far  by  the 
testimony  and  related  research  Include: 

In  the  price  area,  crude  oil  prices  reached  a 
low  of  approximately  $10  per  barrel  In  mid- 
1986 — roughly  24  cents  a  gallon— and  fluctu- 
ated tietween  $10  and  $20  per  barrel— rough- 
ly 48  cents  a  gallon— since  then. 

From  November  1988  tc  January  1989,  the 
U.S.  refiner  acquisition  cost  [RAC]  rose  from 
$12.58  per  barrel  to  $15.70  per  barrel— '"The 
Alaska  Oil  Spill  and  Gasoline  Prices,"  Con- 
gressional Research  Service,  April  17,  1989. 
Crude  prices  then  rose  further  to  about  $20 
per  barrel  this  spring,  before  falling  back  to 
about  $18.50— Economist  magazine.  May  6, 
1989,  page  59. 

Despite  these  Increases  In  raw  material 
costs,  from  the  beginning  of  December  1968 
to  the  middle,  17th  of  March  1989,  retail  gaso- 
line prices  rose  hardly  at  all,  fluctuating  be- 
tween  99.6  cents  per  gallon  and  $1.00.4 — 
Congressional  Research  Service,  loc.  cit., 
page  2. 

Subsequent  to  the  spill,  gasoline  prices  rose 
rapidly.  Mr.  Stanton  stated  that  the  wholesale 
price  he  was  required  to  pay  climbed  24  cents 
per  gallon  between  March  1  and  May  9.  Stan- 
ton observed  that  Independent  retail  gasoline 
dealers  were  not  always  successful  In  passing 
along  these  price  Increases  to  customers.  In 
many  cases,  he  said,  Independents  were  re- 
quired to  reduce  their  own  profit  margins, 
which  Stanton  testified  are  normally  about  3.2 
cents  per  gallon.  This  is  In  contrast  to  compa- 
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ny-owned  stations  that  Stanton  said  may  re- 
ceive gasoline  at  up  to  20  cents  per  gallon 
less  than  independent  owners.— Statement, 
page  5. 

While  world  oil  production  capacity  has 
been  expanding,  U.S.  domestic  production 
has  been  declining.  According  to  the  Congres- 
sional Research  Service,  U.S.  dependency  on 
Imported  oil  has  Increased  In  recent  years  to 
about  40  percent,  as  follows: 

U.S.  dependence  on  imported  oil 

Percent  ol 
Year:  imported  on 

1985 27.3 

1 986 33.4 

1987 34.5 

1988 37.0 

Some  respected  industry  sources  place  tfie 
degree  of  Import  dependency  even  higher— at 
or  even  above  40  percent— for  1988— "Fact 
Sheet  on  Oil  and  Consen/atlon  Resources." 
National  Resources  Defense  Council,  Septem- 
ber 1988,  table  IB,  page  2,  39.7  percent; 
"Energy  Security."  American  Petroleum  Insti- 
tute. November  1 988,  page  2,  43  percent. 

Some  analysts  predict  that,  by  the  year 
2000,  66  to  70  percent  of  the  oil  consumed  In 
the  United  States  will  be  Imported— "Energy 
Security,"  Congressional  Research  Service, 
April  12,  1989,  page  3. 

Additionally,  approximately  25  percent  of 
U.S.  domestic  oil  production,  that  now  origi- 
nates on  the  North  Slope  of  Alaska,  must 
travel  long  distances  over  water  from  the  ter- 
minal of  the  Trans-Alaska  Pipeline  at  the  Port 
of  Valdez  to  other  parts  of  this  country. 

The  American  Petroleum  Institute  has  theo- 
rized that  at  the  60  percent  level  of  Import  de- 
pendence: "a  supply  disruption  *  *  *  could 
cause  a  price  shock  even  more  damaging 
than  those  of  the  1970's."— Energy  Security, 
Nov.  1988,  loc.  cIt.,  page  4. 

One  destabilizing  factor  for  the  U.S.  econo- 
my and  for  defense  preparedness  Is  that  oil  Is 
vital  for  the  U.S.  transportation  sector,  and  the 
country  already  consumes  more  petroleum 
than  it  produces— "Policy  Positions  1988-89," 
National  Governors  Association,  page  59. 

According  to  the  authoritative  American  Pe- 
troleum Institute,  since  1986,  domestic  oil 
consumption  has  Increased  1  million  barrels  a 
day  and  domestic  oil  production  has  declined 
1  million  banels  a  day.  the  imports  making  up 
the  2-mlllion-ban-el-per-day  difference— 
"Energy  Security."  A.P.I. .  Nov.  1988,  loc.  cit., 
page  2.  This  raises  questions  at)Out  whether 
the  target  level  and  the  fill  rate  of  the  strategic 
petroleum  reserve  remain  adequate  to  sustain 
the  credibility  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  Initiatives 
now  and  In  the  future. 

Another  potentially  destabilizing  factor  of 
the  first  magnitude  is  the  Impact  of  oil  Imports 
on  the  trade  deficit.  At  low,  post- 1986  prices, 
the  U.S.  still  paid  $33  billion  for  oil  Imports  In 
1988.  If  the  level  of  Imports  and  the  prices 
both  rise  substantially,  the  country  could  face 
an  Import  bill  for  oil  that  Is  two  or  even  three 
times  that  amount. 

On  January  3,  1989,  President  Reagan 
made  a  public  finding,  based  upon  a  confiden- 
tial report  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  that 
at  the  current  level,  petroleum  Imports,  as  of 
the  end  of  1988,  "threaten  to  Impair  the  na- 
tional security."  (Memorandum  for  the  Secre- 
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tary  of  Commerce  on  Effects  of  the  Imports  of 
Petroleum  on  National  Security,  January  3, 
1989).  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
Presidential  finding  be  included  in  the  Record 
following  my  statement. 

These  circumstances  raise  serious  con- 
cerns about  the  conduct  of  energy  security 
policy  for  the  past  5  or  10  years  and  urgent 
concerns  about  the  energy  economic,  military, 
and  foreign  policy  security  of  the  Nation  over 
the  next  5  to  10  years. 

A  NATIONAL  ENERGY  PLAN 

The  Federal  Government  bears  a  constitu- 
tional responsibility  to  provide  for  the  common 
defense. 

Beyond  this  general  requirement  for  de- 
fense readiness,  there  is  a  specific  congres- 
sional mandate  that  the  President  develop 
and  send  to  the  Senate  and  House  a  national 
energy  plan  every  2  years— Public  Law  95-91, 
1977.  The  most  recent  executive  branch 
energy  plan  submitted  to  Congress,  of  which 
we  are  aware,  consists  of  two  pages— annual 
report  to  the  Congress,  U.S.  Department  of 
Energy,  1986. 

In  my  opinion,  this  document  does  not  con- 
stitute a  credible  national  energy  plan  for  deal- 
ing with  or  avoiding  oil  supply  interruptions. 
Such  a  plan  is  clearly  incapable  of  integrating 
such  critical  matters  as  long-term  energy  suffi- 
ciency, conservation,  alternative  fuels,  re- 
search on  promising  technology,  or  compat- 
ibility of  energy  production  and  use  with  pro- 
tection of  the  environment. 

I  believe  the  Members  of  this  House  would 
agree  that  such  a  document  could  not  possi- 
bly provide  an  adequate  framework  for  the 
reconciliation  of  the  interests  of  energy  pro- 
ducers, consumers  industry,  business,  motor- 
ists, and  the  environment,  as  well  as  the  long- 
term  energy  security  of  the  country. 

FUTURE  PROCEEDINGS 

Our  subcommittee's  hearings  will  resume  on 
June  7.  We  have  a  long  way  to  go.  But,  at 
least  we  have  begun  the  task  of  assessing  the 
Nation's  present  and  future  energy  security, 
and  I  wanted  to  share  our  initial  research  with 
the  House  as  soon  as  possible  in  view  of  the 
gravity  of  these  issues.  We  will  be  keeping 
this  body  Informed  as  the  hearings  proceed 
and,  hopefully,  shed  additional  light  on  these 
matters. 

[For  Immediate  Release— Jan.  3.  1989] 
The  White  House, 
Office  of  the  Press  Secretary. 
Memorandum  for  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. 
Subject:  Effects  of  the  Imports  of  Petrole- 
um on  the  National  Security. 
I  have  considered  your  December  1,  1988, 
report  under  Section  232  of  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act,  as  amended  (19  U.S.C.  1862). 
concerning  the  effects  of  the  imports  of  pe- 
troleum on  the  national  security. 

I  approve  your  finding  that  petroleum  im- 
ports threaten  to  Impair  the  national  securi- 
ty. However,  based  on  your  recommendation 
that  takes  into  account  my  detailed  pro- 
gram to  improve  energy  security,  transmit- 
ted to  the  Congress  on  May  6,  1987,  I  deter- 
mine that  no  action  to  adjust  oil  imports 
under  Section  232  need  be  taken. 

Ronald  Reagan. 
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SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4,  1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees,  joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Congressional 
Record  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Thursday, 
May  25.  1989,  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

Meetings  Scheduled 

MAY  31 

9:30  a.m. 
Armed  Services 

Defense   Industry   and  Technology  Sub- 
committee 
To    resume    hearings    on    recommenda- 
tions for  an  acquisition  policy  agenda. 

SR-253 
10:00  a.m. 
Armed  Services 

Manpower  and  Personnel  Sul)committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  years  1990 
and  1991  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, focusing  on  manpower  programs 
for  the  Reserve  Forces. 

SR-232A 

Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation on  the  nomination  of  Susan 
Carol  Schwab,  of  Maryland,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
Director  General  of  the  United  States 
and  Foreign  Commercial  Service;  to  be 
followed  by  hearings  on  the  nomina- 
tion of  Alfred  A.  Dellibovi,  of  New 
York,  to  be  Under  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development. 

SD-538 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs  on  the  nomination  of  Susan 
Carol  Schwab,  of  Maryland,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
Director  General  of  the  United  States 
and  Foreign  Commercial  Service. 

SD-538 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1990  for  the 
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Department  of  Defense,  focusing  on 
seapower. 

SD-192 
2:30  p.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  security  care  issues 
and  the  need  for  long  term  care  legis- 
lation. 

SD-430 

JUNEl 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Merchant  Marine  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1990 
for  maritime  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  and  the  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Commission. 

SR-253 

£}nergy  and  Natural  Resources 

To  hold  hearings  on  S.  710,  S.  711,  S. 

712,  bills  to  provide  for  a  referendum 

on  the  political  status  of  Puerto  Rico. 

SH-216 
Finance 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  treat- 
ment of  excess  revenues  that  are  ex- 
pected under  the  Catastrophic  Cover- 
age Act  of  1988. 

SD-215 
Governmental  Affairs 
Oversight    of    Government    Management 
Subcommittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  use 
of  off-the-shelf  items  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

SD-342 

10:00  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  twid  Forestry 
Nutrition  and  Investigations  SulKommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  the  Women.  In- 
fants, and  Children  [WIC]  Program, 
and  child  nutrition  programs. 

SR-332 
Appropriations 
Defense  Suticommittee 
To     continue     hearings    on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1990 
for  the  Department  of  Defense,  focus- 
ing on  Navy  posture. 

SD-192 

Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  homelessness  in 
America,  focusing  on  the  Stewart  H. 
McKinney  Act  provisions  of  S.  566. 
National  Affordable  Housing  Act 
HOME  Corporation  Act  of  1989. 

SD-538 
Environment  and  I*ublic  Works 
Environmental  Protection  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  804.  to  conserve 
North  American  wetland  ecosystems 
and   waterfowl   and   other   migratory 
birds  and  fish  and  wildlife  that  depend 
on  such  habitat. 

SD-406 

Foreign  Relations 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  future  of 
United  States-Soviet  relations. 

SD-419 

1:30  p.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  alcohol  abuse  pre- 
vention. 

SD-342 
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2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  foreign 
assistance  programs,  focusing  on  Cen- 
tral America. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service.  General  Govern- 
ment Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  the  Na- 
tional Drug  Control  Policy. 

SD-192 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  710,  S.  711, 
S.  712,  bills  to  provide  for  a  referen- 
dum on  the  political  status  of  Puerto 
Rico. 

SH-216 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Superfund,  Ocean  smd  Water  Protection 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  the  Office  of  En- 
vironmental Quality,  and  the  proposed 
National    Environmental     Policy    on 
International  Financing  Act  of  1989. 

SD-406 
Foreign  Relations 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1990  for  foreign  assistance  pro- 
grams. 

SD-419 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment    and    Productivity    Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  proposed  Dis- 
placed Homemakers  Training  and  Ek;o- 
nomic  Self -Sufficiency  Act  of  1989. 

SD-430 

JUNE  2 
9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  710,  S.  711. 
S.  712,  bills  to  provide  for  a  referen- 
dum on  the  political  status  of  Puerto 
Rico. 

SH-216 
Finance 

Social  Security  and  Family  Policy  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  establish  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration as  an  independent  execu- 
tive branch  agency  headed  by  a  bipar- 
tisan board,  and  proposed  legislation 
to  require  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  to  provide  periodic  ac- 
count statements  to  workers  to  inform 
them  how  much  they  have  paid  into 
the  Social  Security  System. 

SD-215 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  supportive  housing 
needs  of  elderly  and  handicapped  per- 
sons, focusing  on  related  provisions  of 
S.   566,   National   Affordable   Housing 
Act  HOME  Corporation  Act  of  1989. 

SD-538 
Foreign  Relations 
To  continue  mark  up  of  proposed  legis- 
lation authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1990  for  foreign  assistance  programs. 

SD-419 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

10:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  nomina- 
tion rating  process  used  by  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association. 

SD-226 
1:30  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  710,  S.  711, 
S.  712,  bills  to  provide  for  a  referen- 
dum on  the  political  status  of  Puerto 
Rico. 

SH-216 

JUNES 

2:00  p.m. 
Armed  Services 

Manpower  and  Personnel  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  years 
1990  and  1991  for  the  Department  of 
Defense,  focusing  on  the  military  med- 
ical system. 

SR-232A 

Foreign  Relations 

To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 

John  Hubert  Kelly,  of  Georgia,  to  be 

Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Near 

Eastern  and  South  Asian  Affairs. 

SD-419 

JUNE  6 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  technology  pro- 
grams   of    the    Department    of    Com- 
merce. 

SR-253 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1990  for  the 
Department   of   Defense,   focusing  on 
tactical  airpower. 

SD-192 
Foreign  Relations 
To  resume  mark  up  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1990  for  foreign  assistance  programs. 

SD-419 
2:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  status 
of  current  and  future  use  of  alterna- 
tive motor  vehicle  fuels  in  the  United 
States. 

SD-366 
Foreign  Relations 
To  continue  mark  up  of  proposed  legis- 
lation authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1990  for  foreign  assistance  programs. 

SD-419 
2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  foreign 
assistance  programs,  focusing  on  the 
Middle  East,  Pakistan,  and  Afghani- 
stan. 

SD-138 

JUNE  7 
9:00  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Aviation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  airline  concentra- 
tion. 

SR-301 
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9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  resume  hearings  on  alcohol  abuse 
prevention. 

SD-342 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To     continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1990 
for  the  Department  of  Defense,  focus- 
ing on  Air  Force  posture. 

SD-192 

Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing    funds    for    the    Federal 
Trade  Commission. 

SR-253 
Foreign  Relations 
To  continue  mark  up  of  proposed  legis- 
lation authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1990  for  foreign  assistance  programs. 

SD-419 
2:00  p.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
To  continue  mark  up  of  proposed  legis- 
lation authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1990  for  foreign  assistance  programs. 

SD-419 
2:30  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Mineral  Resources  Development  and  Pro- 
duction Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation  of   the   Mining   Law   of 
1872. 

SD-366 

JUNE  8 

8:35  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  certain  provisions 
of  S.  13,  and  S.  564,  bills  to  provide  for 
Veterans'    health    care    benefits    and 
other  related  measures. 

SR-418 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To     continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1990 
for  the  Department  of  Defense,  focus- 
ing on  manpower  and  personnel  pro- 
grams. 

SD-192 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation authorizing  funds  for  the  Feder- 
al Trade  Commission. 

SR-253 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Public  Lands,  National  Parks  and  Forests 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  555,  to  establish 
in  the  Department  of  the  Interior  the 
De  Soto  Expedition  Trail  Commission, 
S.  624,  to  provide  for  the  sale  of  cer- 
tain Federal  lands  to  Clark  County, 
Nevada,  for  national  defense,  and  S. 
830,  authorizing  funds  for  the  Black- 
stone  River  Valley  National  Heritage 
Corridor  Commission. 

SD-366 
Rules  and  Administration 
Business   meeting,   to  resume   consider- 
ation of  S.  874.  to  establish  national 
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voter  registration  procedures  for  Presi- 
dential and  Congressional  elections,  S. 
Res.  99,  to  require  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  to  establish  and  implement  a 
voluntary  program  for  recycling  paper 
disposed  of  in  the  operation  of  the 
Senate,  and  other  pending  legislative 
business. 

SR-301 
10:00  a.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
To  continue  mark  up  of  proposed  legis- 
lation authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1990  for  foreign  assistance  programs. 

SD-419 

JUNE  9 

9:00  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
James  B.  Busey  IV,  of  Illinois,  to  be 
Administrator  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration,  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. 

SR-253 
9:30  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Worlcs 
Water  Resources,  Transportation,  and  In- 
frastructure Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  scenic  byways. 

SD-406 

JUNE  12 

9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Government  Information  and  Regulation 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  programs  of  the 
Paperwork  Reduction  Act. 

SD-342 

JUNE  13 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  resume  open  and  closed  hearings  on 
proposed  budget  estimates  for  fiscal 
year  1990  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, focusing  on  strategic  programs. 

SD-192 
9:30  a.m. 
Conmierce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  561,  to  provide  for 
testing  for  the  use,  without  lawful  au- 
thorization, of  alcohol  or  controlled 
substances   by   the   operators   of   air- 
craft, railroads,  and  commercial  motor 
vehicles. 

SR-253 
10:00  a.m. 
Finance 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  800,  to  provide 
for  a  moratorium  on  and  study  of  cer- 
tain State  income  tax  provisions  which 
affect  nonresidents. 

SD-215 
2:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  Department  of 
Energy's  role  in  the  area  of  magnetic 
fusion  and  Inertial  confinement  fusion 
research  and  development  and  demon- 
stration, and  S.  964,  authorizing  funds 
for  fiscal  years  1990  and  1991  for  civil- 
ian energy  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy. 

SD-366 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Sul)committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  foreign 
assistance  programs. 

SD-138 


JUNE  14 

9:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  certain  provisions 
of  S.  13,  S.  86,  S.  192,  S.  405,  and  S. 
846,  bills  to  strengthen  and  improve 
VA  health  care  programs,  and  related 
measures. 

SR-418 
2:00  p.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Nutrition  and  Investigations  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  the  Women, 
Infants,  and  Children  [WIC]  Program, 
and  child  nutrition  programs. 

SR-332 


JUNE  15 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1990  for  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

SD-192 

9:30  a.m. 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  964,  authoriz- 
ing funds  for  fiscal  years  1990  and 
1991  for  civilian  energy  programs  of 
the  Department  of  Energy,  and  to 
hold  hearings  on  S.  488,  to  provide 
Federal  assistance  to  a  program  of  re- 
search, development,  and  demonstra- 
tion of  renewable  energy  and  energy 
efficiency  technologies,  and  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1990  for  conservation  and  renew- 
able energy  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy. 

SD-366 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1990  for  for- 
eign assistance  programs,  focusing  on 
the  World  Bank,  International  Devel- 
opment Association,  International  Fi- 
nance Corporation,  International 
Monetary  Fund,  and  Multilateral  In- 
vestment Guaranty  Agency. 

SD-138 


JUNE  16 

9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Government  Information  and  Regulation 
Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  programs  of 
the  Paperwork  Reduction  Act. 

SD-342 
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JUNE  21 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Aviation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  of  S.  640,  to  establish 
guidelines  for  Federal  standards  of  li- 
ability for  general  aviation  accidents. 

SR-301 

2:00  p.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  super  computers. 

SD-253 

JUNE  22 

8:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  404,  H.R.  1415, 
and  S.  898,  to  extend  certain  Depart- 
ment of  Veterans'  Affairs  home  loan 
guaranty  provisions,  and  related  meas- 
ures. 

SR-418 

JUNE  23 

9:30  a.m. 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  adminis- 
tration of  Indian  programs  by  the  En- 
vironmental  Protection  Agency. 

SR-485 

JULY  11 

9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  710,  S.  711. 
and  S.  712,  bills  to  provide  for  a  refer- 
endum   on    the    political    status    of 
Puerto  Rico. 

SD-366 

2:30  p.m. 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  964,  authoriz- 
ing funds  for  fiscal  years  1990  and 
1991  for  civilian  energy  programs  of 
the  Department  of  Energy,  and  on 
fossil  energy  research  and  develop- 
ment and  the  clean  coal  technology 


program. 


SD-366 


JULY  13 

10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  710,  S.  711, 
and  S.  712,  bills  to  provide  for  a  refer- 
endum   on    the    political    status    of 

Puerto  Rico. 

SD-366 

JULY  14 

10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  710,  S.  711, 
and  S.  712,  bills  to  provide  for  a  refer- 
endum   on    the    political    status    of 

Puerto  Rico. 

SD-366 

JULY  18 

9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  964.  authoriz- 
ing  funds   for   fiscal   years    1990   and 
1991  for  civilian  energy  programs  of 
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the  Department  of  Energy,  focusing 
on  reactor  research  and  development, 
and  on  commercial  efforts  to  develop 
advanced  nuclear  reactor  technologies. 

SD-366 

JULY  20 

9:30  a.m. 
Elnergy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

To  resume  hearings  on  S.  964,  authoriz- 
ing funds  for  fiscal  years  1990  and 
1991  for  civilian  energy  programs  of 
the  Department  of  Energy,  focusing 
on  reactor  research  and  development, 
and  on  commercial  efforts  to  develop 
advanced  nuclear  reactor  technologies. 

SD-366 

Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  proposed 
legislation  to  revise  certain  provisions 
of  VA  health  care  programs,  including 
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S.  13,  S.  86,  S.  165,  S.  192,  S.  263,  S. 
405,  S.  564,  S.  574,  S.  748,  and  S.  846. 

SR-418 

JULY  21 

9:30  a.m. 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  establish  a  Tribal 
Judicial  Resource  Center. 

SR-485 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— r^iir«rfa^,  May  25,  1989 


The  House  met  at  10  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Coelho]. 


DESIGNATION  OP  SPEAKER  PRO 
TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  Speaker: 

Washington,  DC, 

May  25,  1989. 
I  hereby  designate  the  Honorable  Tony 
Coelho    to    act    as    Speaker    pro    tempore 
today. 

Jim  Wright, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


PRAYER 


The  Chaplain.  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Gracious  God,  as  we  respond  to 
Your  blessings,  may  we  ever  seek  to  be 
faithful  to  Your  word.  Help  us  to  be 
earnest  in  our  desire  to  heed  Your 
message  of  love  by  lifting  the  lives  of 
the  needy  among  us,  by  sharing  our 
gifts  with  those  who  have  less,  and  by 
understanding  that  in  all  things  it  is 
more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive. 
In  Your  name,  we  pray.  Amen. 


this  institution— that  is  the  acceptance 
of  honoraria,  or  gifts  of  up  to  $2,000, 
more  often  than  not,  from  special  in- 
terest groups. 

In  January  of  this  year  I  introduced 
a  bill  to  ban  honoraria  outright.  With 
this  legislation  I  do  not  question  the 
integrity  of  my  colleagues  who  accept 
honoraria,  but  rather  seek  to  restore 
public  esteem  for  the  Congress. 

These  fees  and  gifts  to  Members  of 
Congress  have  become  an  accepted 
and  widely  practiced  means  to  curry 
favor  and  attempt  to  gain  influence. 
By  outlawing  this  practice  we  can 
move  away  from  the  shadow  which  is 
cast  upon  the  Congress. 

We  are  all  disturbed  by  the  growing 
public  disenchantment  with  this  insti- 
tution. Fair  or  unfair,  the  perception 
is  that  Congress  is  not  working  for  the 
people.  By  supporting  H.R.  675  we  can 
begin  to  restore  the  trust  of  our  fellow 
citizens  that  is  so  essential  for  our  de- 
mocracy. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  harming  honoraria  and  let's 
have  Congress  have  only  one  paymas- 
ter—the people  of  this  Nation. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  has  examined  the  Journal  of 
the  last  day's  proceedings  and  an- 
nounces to  the  House  his  approval 
thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


PLEDGE  OF  ALLEGIANCE 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Will 
the  gentleman  from  Maine  [Mr.  Bren- 
nan]  please  come  forward  and  lead  us 
in  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance? 

Mr.  BRENNAN  led  the  Pledge  of  Al- 
legiance as  follows: 

I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  Flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  to  the  Repub- 
lic for  which  it  stands,  one  nation  under 
God,  indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice  for 
all. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  LEGISLA- 
TION TO  BAN  HONORARIA 

(Mr.  BRENNAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BRENNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me 
to  put  an  end  to  a  practice  that  leaves 
our  fellow  citizens  disillusioned  with 


comes  law.  Currently,  under  both  the 
current  House  and  Senate  bill,  the 
RTC  has  the  authority  to  issue  notes 
with  no  apparent  limit.  This  provision 
must  be  changed  to  place  such  a  limit 
on  the  RTC,  and  I  will  be  working  to 
ensure  that  this  is  done. 

No  Government  entity  should  have 
the  ability  to  obligate  Treasury  funds 
without  explicit  authority  from  Con- 
gress and  the  President.  It  was  an  out- 
rage when  the  Bank  Board  did  it,  and 
it  would  be  even  more  outrageous  if  we 
let  the  RTC  do  it.  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  join  me  in  protecting  the 
taxpayers  of  this  country. 


PLACING  LIMITS  ON  THE  RESO- 
LUTION TRUST  CORPORATION 

(Mr.  PRICE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
Banking  Committee's  consideration  of 
H.R.  1278,  President  Bush's  proposal 
to  restore  the  solvency  of  the  savings 
and  loan  insurance  fund,  I  offered  an 
amendment  with  our  colleague  from 
Nebraska,  Peter  Hoagland,  to  strictly 
limit  the  amount  of  notes  and  other 
obligations  that  the  FDIC  could  issue 
in  resolving  failing  thrifts  and  banks. 

Under  our  amendment,  no  notes 
could  be  issued  which  would  put  the 
agency  into  a  net  deficit  position.  This 
would  allow  the  FDIC  to  continue  to 
use  notes  or  other  forms  of  obligations 
if  they  were  needed  in  the  liquidation 
of  insolvent  depository  institutions. 
However,  it  would  stop  the  FDIC  from 
implicitly  obligating  taxpayer  fimds 
and  would  not  allow  a  reoccurrence  of 
the  December  firesale  by  the  Bank 
Board  that  the  Congress  and  the  gen- 
eral public  has  been  so  concerned 
about.  The  GAO,  which  recommended 
a  limit  last  year  for  FSLIC  obligations, 
supported  our  idea. 

It  is  now  apparent  that  we  need  to 
place  a  similar  limit  on  the  Resolution 
Trust  Corporation  [RTC],  which  will 
be  heavily  Involved  in  the  disposition 
of  failing  thrifts  once  H.R.   1278  be- 


URGING  THE  UNITED  STATES 
TO  STOP  NUCLEAR  BOMB 
TESTING  IN  THE  SOUTH  PA- 
CIFIC 

(Mr.  FALEOMAVAEGA  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  FALEOMAVAEGA.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, a  major  development  of  importance 
has  recently  occurred  with  reference 
to  the  Pacific  region  that  I  wish  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

As  many  of  you  are  no  doubt  aware, 
the  nation  of  France  has  for  many 
years  been  criticized  heavily  for  its  ex- 
tensive nuclear  testings  being  conduct- 
ed in  the  South  Pacific.  The  damage 
to  the  marine  environment  is  quite  ob- 
vious. 

Just  recently,  French  President 
Francois  Mitterrand  has  declared  that 
France  will  stop  its  nuclear  bomb  test- 
ing program  in  the  South  Pacific,  but 
only  if  the  United  SUtes,  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  Great  Britain  will  also  stop 
such  testing.  The  same  offer  was  made 
recently  by  President  Gorbachev  of 
the  Soviet  Union. 

This  is  a  great  opportunity  to  take 
France  up  on  its  offer.  I  strongly  urge 
that  the  United  States  follow  France's 
lead  in  stopping  nuclear  testings 
throughout  the  world. 

On  this  subject  I  have  two  articles 
that  I  will  submit  for  the  Record,  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Andrew  Revkin. 

[FYom  Discover.  May  1989] 
Plutonium  in  Paradise 
(By  Andrew  C.  Revkin) 

Now  that  France  has  riddled  one  South 
Pacific  Island  with  underground  nuclear  ex- 
plosions, it  is  moving  on  to  a  new  one. 

"La  bombe  atomique."  says  Uraora  Te- 
tuanui,  smiling  as  he  points  to  the  gaily 
framed  photographs  of  mushroom  clouds 
that  adorn  the  flimsy  walls  of  his  house.  Te- 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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tuanui  lives  with  his  son  and  daughter-in- 
law  along  a  stretch  of  black-sand  beach  on 
Tahiti,  the  main  island  of  French  Polynesia. 
The  photos  are  souvenirs  from  his  days  at 
Mururoa,  a  tiny  ringlet  of  coral  744  miles  to 
the  southeast,  where  Prance  tests  its  nucle- 
ar weapons. 

Tetuanui  worked  on  Mururoa  from  1965 
to  1967,  and  he  relishes  his  memories  of  the 
enormous  open-air  blasts.  "I  saw  De 
Gaulle."  he  recalls  with  pride;  the  French 
president  flew  to  Mururoa  in  September 
1966  to  witness  one  of  the  first  in  what 
would  be  a  series  of  44  atmospheric  nuclear 
tests.  Now  Tetuanui  spends  much  of  his 
time  sitting  on  his  beach,  carving  dugout 
canoes  with  a  chain  saw.  Today  it  is  his  son. 
Henri,  who  works  on  Mururoa. 

Nearly  every  Tahitian  family  has  at  least 
one  member  who  has  spent  time  at  the  test 
site,  doing  construction  work,  roadwork.  or 
drilling.  Many,  like  Tetuanui  and  his  son. 
are  happy  with  la  bombe:  it  has  provided 
them  with  such  luxuries  as  color  TVs.  out- 
board motors,  and  washing  machines.  But 
many  others  blame  the  nuclear  testing  for 
health  problems  ranging  from  gout  to  leu- 
kemia. Some  say  they  were  exposed  to  ra- 
dioactive waste  while  working:  others  fear 
that  radioactive  material  washed  out  of  the 
sky  during  rainstorms.  And  now  that  the 
tests  no  longer  take  place  in  the  air  but  in 
holes  drilled  thousands  of  feet  beneath  the 
lagoon,  they  worry  that  radiation  is  leaking 
from  the  island  itself. 

Increasingly,  researchers  are  finding  that 
the  108  underground  tests  have  indeed  been 
environmentally  disastrous,  turning  Mur- 
uroa into  a  Swiss  cheese  of  fractured  rock. 
"The  entire  atoll  is  damaged,  perforated. 
and  broken."  says  Bengt  Danielsson.  a 
Swedish  anthropologist  who  settled  on 
Tahiti  in  1947  and  who  is  one  of  the  most 
severe  critics  of  the  French  nuclear  weapons 
program.  The  simple  truth,  he  says,  is  that 
"Mururoa  is  all  used  up." 

As  if  to  confirm  the  allegations.  Prance 
set  off  its  last  nuclear  test  of  1988.  a  100-kil- 
oton  blast  on  November  30.  not  at  Mururoa 
but  at  Fangataufa,  25  miles  away:  Fanga- 
taufa  hadn't  been  used  for  tests  since  1975. 
The  blast  site  was  detected  by  seismographs 
maintained  by  New  Zealand  on  Raratonga. 
an  island  some  1.400  miles  away.  Danielsson 
also  cites  reports  from  Tahitians  working 
for  the  French  project  that  the  pass 
through  the  reef  at  Fangataufa  was  recent- 
ly widened  and  that  floating  drilling  rigs 
have  been  towed  into  the  lagoon. 

The  French  government  has  refused  com- 
ment, but  the  change  in  sites  does  jibe  with 
what  were  apparently  unauthorized  re- 
marks made  in  March  of  last  year  by  Vice 
Admiral  Pierre  Thireaut,  commander  of 
military  forces  in  French  Polynesia.  Thir- 
eaut told  the  International  Herald  Tribune 
that  large-scale  tests  were  being  shifted  to 
Fangataufa  to  prevent  cracks  from  growing 
in  the  submarine  structure  of  Mururoa. 
"Our  first  target  is  safety."  he  said:  he  ac- 
knowledged that  previous  explosions  set  off 
beneath  the  barrier  reef  that  surrounds 
Mururoa's  lagoon  had  caused  portions  of 
the  reef  to  collapse. 

Although  the  Territorial  Assembly— the 
semiautonomous  government  of  French 
Polynesia— has  called  for  Prance  to  submit 
to  an  independent  review  of  conditions  at 
Mururoa,  French  officials  have  regularly  re- 
jected any  such  oversight.  The  standard 
line,  as  given  by  a  French  Embassy  official. 
Is.  "The  underground  experiments  are  not 
dangerous  for  the  public  of  Polynesia." 
Indeed,  at  a  1986  press  conference  French 


President  Frangois  Mitterrand  went  so  far 
as  to  say  that  "the  rate  of  radioactivity  on 
Mururoa  is  lower  than  in  Paris." 

Opinions  about  Mururoa  vary  so  widely 
because  there  are  very  few  facts  to  go  by. 
Mururoa  is  a  wispy  coral  garland,  roughly 
18  miles  long  by  6  miles  wide,  that  sits  atop 
an  extinct  volcano  rising  more  than  13.300 
feet  from  the  seafloor.  The  land  barely 
breaks  the  surface.  It  lies  in  the  Tuamotu 
Archipelago,  a  chain  of  76  sparsely  inhabit- 
ed, low-lying  atolls  running  north  and  east 
of  Tahiti  and  its  mountainous  neighbors.  In 
the  local  dialect  mururoa  means  "great 
secret,"  and  the  name  has  become  sadly  ap- 
propriate. France  has  maintained  a  veil  of 
secrecy  around  activities  there  ever  since 
the  atoll  was  turned  into  the  blandy  named 
Center  for  Pacific  Experimentation  in  1962. 

Prance  was  the  last  Western  country  to 
accede  to  world  opinion  and  move  its  testing 
underground— fully  11  years  after  the 
United  States,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  Great 
Britain  signed  the  Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty 
in  1963— and  it  has  consistently  fought  ef- 
forts of  others  to  learn  the  details  of  its 
testing  project.  In  1985  the  government 
went  so  far  as  to  have  French  agents  in  New 
Zealand  bomb  the  Rainbow  Warrior— &  ship 
owned  by  the  environmental  group  Green- 
peace—that was  preparing  to  embark  for 
Mururoa.  A  photographer  was  killed  in  that 
bombing,  and  the  incident  created  an  inter- 
national uproar.  Rainbow  Warrior  II  is 
slated  to  be  launched  soon,  with  a  visit  to 
Mururoa  high  on  its  list  of  missions. 

Only  three  scientific  teams  have  been  al- 
lowed to  study  Mururoa.  The  first,  in  1982. 
was  led  by  Haroun  Tazieff.  a  French  volcan- 
ologist:  he  was  allowed  to  stay  for  only 
three  days.  Tazieff  noted  that  portions  of 
the  atoll  appeared  to  be  sinking  but  could 
find  no  evidence  of  a  radiation  hazard.  A 
year  later  a  three-nation  team— from  Aus- 
tralia. New  Zealand,  and  Papua  New 
Guinea— was  allowed  to  spend  a  grand  total 
of  five  days  on  Mururoa:  it  came  away  with 
similar  conclusions. 

The  most  recent  visit  was  by  renowned  un- 
derwater explorer  Jacques- Yves  Cousteau. 
who  came  to  Mururoa  for  six  days  in  June 
1987.  Like  his  predecessors.  Cousteau  had 
limited  time  and  resources  with  which  to 
conduct  research  and  was  restricted  to  cer- 
tain regions  of  the  atoll.  He  was  not  permit- 
ted to  visit  parts  of  Mururoa  that  are  al- 
leged to  be  severely  contaminated  with  ra- 
dioactive material. 

One  such  area  first  came  to  light  in  No- 
vember 1981.  when  the  union  representing 
French  civilian  technicians  on  Mururoa 
issued  a  report  claiming  that  workers  faced 
serious  health  risks.  In  1966  and  1971,  the 
union  said,  two  "safety  tests"  of  bombs,  in 
which  the  devices  were  intentionally  dam- 
aged to  see  if  they  could  explode  accidental- 
ly, resulted  in  the  scattering  of  some  20  to 
40  pounds  of  plutonium  across  the  uninha- 
bited northern  rim  of  the  atoll.  The  area 
was  covered  with  a  layer  of  asphalt  to  stabi- 
lize the  contaminated  sand  and  coral,  but 
that  was  ripped  away  by  a  series  of  cyclones 
in  1981. 

The  union  also  reported  that  dangerous 
radioactive  material  had  been  scattered 
across  the  atoll  in  1979  when  a  concrete 
bunker  used  for  a  test  accidentally  ex- 
ploded. And  in  1981,  it  maintained,  a  heap 
of  radioactive  waste— contaminated  scrap 
metal,  metal  drums,  and  the  like— had  been 
washed  out  to  sea  in  a  storm. 

On  their  second  day  at  Mururoa,  Cous- 
teau and  his  crew  witnessed  an  underground 
explosion.  Until  1981  all  nuclear  tests  took 


place  in  holes  drilled  through  the  barrier 
reef  fringing  the  lagoon  and  into  the  volcan- 
ic basalt  foundation  of  the  atoll.  Since  then 
the  bombs  have  been  exploded  in  holes  sunk 
by  drilling  rigs  moored  in  the  lagoon.  There 
were  two  reasons  for  the  change:  first,  there 
was  little  room  left  on  the  uninhabited  por- 
tion of  the  atoll:  second,  chunks  of  the  reef 
sometimes  broke  loose  after  tests. 

As  Cousteau 's  team  filmed  from  an  obser- 
vation tower  across  the  lagoon,  every  one  of 
the  3.000  French  military  personnel  and  Ta- 
hitian laborers  who  live  on  the  atoll  climbed 
atop  a  series  of  20-foot-high  platforms  to  sit 
out  the  test  well  above  sea  level,  just  in  case 
a  wave  was  generated  by  the  explosion  or 
some  subsequent  geologic  disturbance. 
Loudspeakers  blared  a  countdown.  Sudden- 
ly, three  miles  away,  an  expanse  of  blue 
water  was  transformed  into  what  looked 
like  boiling  milk.  The  surface  of  the  lagoon 
then  levitated  in  a  plume  of  spray  nearly 
200  feet  high,  and  a  spreading  shock  wave 
shivered  the  sea  surface  and  shook  the 
tower. 

Within  a  day  Cousteau's  divers  fanned  out 
over  the  test  site  to  collect  water  and  sedi- 
ment samples  and  take  readings  of  radiation 
levels.  All  they  found  was  an  unusually  high 
level  in  plankton  of  iodine  131.  a  substance 
that  in  humans  can  cause  cancer  of  the  thy- 
roid. The  official  explanation— that  the  ra- 
diation accidentally  leaked  during  a  check 
of  a  borehole— was  hardly  encouraging. 
Still,  there  was  no  other  elevation  in  radio- 
activity over  the  test  site. 

When  the  divers  explored  the  coral  wall  of 
the  outer  reef,  however,  the  bad  news 
became  evident.  They  saw  enormous,  recent- 
ly formed  fissures  running  down  as  far  as 
they  could  dive.  Great  chunks  of  fossilized 
coral  had  broken  free  from  the  submarine 
cliff  and  lodged  in  the  cracks.  Albert  Palco. 
the  pilot  of  Cousteau's  mini-sub.  said  that 
one  fissure  plunged  to  a  depth  of  at  least 
591  feet.  These  observations  are  consistent 
with  French  government  reports  of  large 
horizontal  fissures  that  run  for  hundreds  of 
yards  in  some  places  around -the  perimeter 
of  the  atoll. 

A  French  official,  who  requests  anonymi- 
ty, says  that  fractures  in  the  coral  reef  don't 
necessarily  mean  there  is  a  problem.  "The 
coral  is  very  external,"  he  says.  "[Cracks! 
may  be  created  just  by  the  waves.  The  tests 
are  deep  down  in  the  basalt."  But,  he  adds, 
fissures  in  the  underlying  basalt  would  be 
cause  for  concern.  "If  there  were  damage  to 
the  basalt,  there  would  obviously  be  the  po- 
tential for  radioactivity  to  affect  the  atoll 
itself." 

Despite  the  limits  imposed  on  his  team, 
the  conclusions  Cousteau  issued  last  fall 
were  remarkably  definitive— and  positive. 
"We  found  no  trace  of  any  of  the  dangerous 
radioactive  elements  produced  by  nuclear 
explosions,"  he  said.  "We  can  ensure  that, 
at  least  for  the  near  future,  the  tests  pose 
no  danger  to  Polynesian  populations.  How- 
ever, when  looking  at  the  ruins  of  coral  ac- 
cumulated here,  no  one  can  guarantee  for 
hundreds  of  years  the  future  of  Mururoa." 

Many  feel  that  this  ambiguous  tone  lent 
an  air  of  respectability  to  the  French  pro- 
gram. Indeed,  to  the  consternation  of  envi- 
ronmentalists. La  D6peche.  the  main  Tahi- 
tian daily  newspaper,  immediately  pro- 
claimed that  Cousteau  had  given  Mururoa  a 
clean  bill  of  health.  "The  world's  most 
famous  protector  of  the  envirorunent  .  .  ." 
the  paper  said,  "has  concluded  that  the 
tests  made  there  are  totally  harmless.  .  .  . 
This  categoric  nyet  will  no  doubt  carry 
enormous    weight    among    those    who    for 
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years  have  maintained  an  opposition  to  the 
tests  and  wish  to  boot  Prance  out  of  this 
region  of  the  world.  .  .  .  Cousteau  has  taken 
all  the  samples  he  wanted,  he  has  dived 
wherever  he  wished  and  has  made  all  the 
measurements  he  deemed  necessary.  His 
'green  light'  should  therefore  silence  the 
voices  of  the  often  partial  and  dishonest  in- 
dividuals who  criticize  the  .  .  .  tests." 

Cousteau  was  subsequently  blasted  by 
Danielsson  in  an  open  letter  to  the  press. 
"For  once  you  are  out  of  your  depth,"  Dan- 
ielsson wrote.  His  main  complaint  was  that 
Cousteau.  knowing  that  the  test  explosions 
were  almost  always  carried  out  at  depths  be- 
tween 2.000  and  3.900  feet,  limited  his  explo- 
ration of  the  atoll  structure  to  the  top  500 
feet.  Even  at  the  relatively  shallow  depths 
reached  by  Cousteau's  divers.  Danielsson 
said,  there  was  clear  evidence  that  the  un- 
derpinnings of  Mururoa  had  suffered 
damage— to  the  point  where  leakage  may 
occur  from  the  underground  test  sites. 

"This  was  an  exploratory  mission. "  re- 
sponds Bertrand  Charrier.  research  director 
for  the  Cousteau  Society.  "It  was  not  total 
or  complete.  It  is  difficult  to  get  authoriza- 
tion to  stay  a  long  time  at  this  place.  Our 
conclusion  is  to  push  the  government  to 
give  more  information  to  the  scientific  pop- 
ulation." 

The  potential  for  radioactive  leaks  at 
Mururoa  is  supported  by  the  computer 
models  of  Manfred  Hochstein  and  Michael 
O'Sullivan,  researchers  at  the  University  of 
Auckland  in  New  Zealand,  who  recently 
reanalyzed  data  collected  by  the  three- 
nation  team  that  visited  Mururoa  in  1983. 
Their  work  shows  that  the  fracturing 
caused  by  dozens  of  explosions  has  made 
the  rock  much  more  permeable  than  the 
French  contend.  According  to  the  computer 
models,  radioactive  substances  may  leach  to 
the  surface  in  tens  of  years  rather  than  the 
1,000  years  that  the  French  government  es- 
timates. 

The  data  came  from  temperature  readings 
taken  by  the  French  over  a  period  of  500 
days  in  a  2,000-foot-deep  hole,  near  the  site 
of  a  nuclear  explosion.  In  that  time  the  tem- 
perature at  the  bottom  of  the  hole  dropped 
18  degrees.  Normally  the  temperature  at  the 
depth  is  maintained  by  a  natural  geother- 
mal  heat  radiating  up  through  the  rock. 
The  heat  also  produces  a  sort  of  conveyor 
belt  for  water  that  leaches  into  the  atoll 
foundation.  The  warmed  seawater  rises 
through  the  basalt,  seeps  through  the  lime- 
stone laid  down  by  coral  in  millennia  past, 
and  enters  the  lagoon. 

Hoshstein  and  O'Sullivan  theorized  that 
such  a  temperature  drop  could  be  caused 
only  by  cold  seawater  leaching  through  the 
rock  at  an  increased  rate.  Their  model  close- 
ly matched  the  observed  temperature 
change,  they  found,  when  they  had  sea- 
water leaching  through  the  rock  at  a  rate 
that  could  be  possible  only  if  a  vertical 
"chimney"  of  fractured  rock  had  been 
formed  above  the  spot  where  the  bomb  had 
exploded.  "Our  model."  says  O'Sullivan. 
"suggests  that  there  can  be  movement  from 
a  bomb  site  up  to  the  lagoon  in  ten  to  fifty 
years." 

French  reports  indicate  that  rock  can  be 
fractured  up  to  1.300  feet  from  the  bomb 
site:  they  also  confirm  that  water  quickly 
fills  the  fractured  zone.  "During  the  first 
tenth  of  a  second,"  one  government  report 
explains,  "the  explosion  creates  a  spherical 
cavity  containing  several  thousand  tons  of 
vitrified  lava.  .  .  .  Within  a  few  minutes  this 
system  cools  down,  causing  the  lava  to  solid- 
ify and  lowering  the  gas  pressure  In  the 


cavity.  The  roof  of  the  cavity,  having  been 
fractured  by  the  explosion,  is  no  longer  held 
up  by  the  gas  pressure  and  collapses.  .  .  . 
[It]  forms  a  sort  of  chimney'  filled  with 
rubble.  .  .  .  The  voids  In  the  rubble  rapidly 
fill  up  with  water,  and  within  a  few  days  to 
a  few  weeks  the  terrain  can  be  said  to  be 
permanently  stabilized. "  Despite  the  appar- 
ent contradiction  in  the  last  sentence— with 
water  rapidly  filling  the  voids,  it's  hard  to 
see  how  the  terrain  can  be  "permanently 
stabilized"— officials  Insist  that  the  fractur- 
ing never  extends  up  into  the  coral. 

Ironically,  the  medical  consequences  of 
any  radioactive  release,  past  or  present,  may 
never  be  known.  Throughout  French  Poly- 
nesia one  hears  numerous  claims  about  can- 
cers that  have  been  caused  by  radiation 
from  Mururoa.  but  such  anecdotal  reports 
are  useless  to  epidemiologists  seeking  a  link 
between  an  environmental  factor  and  a  rise 
in  the  incidence  of  disease.  Danielsson 
claims  there  is  evidence  of  a  rise  in  rates  of 
thyroid  cancers,  brain  tumors,  and  leuke- 
mia—all of  which  can  be  radiation  induced— 
but  he  admits  that  the  statistics  are  flimsy. 
"The  French  authorities, "  he  says,  "haven't 
published  any  health  statistics  since  the 
first  bomb  was  exploded.  It's  a  military 
secret.'  they  say.  Then,  when  you  confront 
them  with  a  rise  in  cancers,  they  ask. 
"Where  are  your  figures?  "  Danielsson  be- 
lieves the  government's  attitude  is  summed 
up  In  Its  refusal  to  allow  France's  National 
Radiation  Laboratory,  whose  purpose  is  to 
measure  and  assess  the  effects  of  radioac- 
tive levels  in  the  environment,  to  conduct 
studies  In  French  Polynesia. 

The  three-nation  team  that  visited  Mur- 
uroa In  1983  concluded  that  health  statistics 
for  Tahiti  are  so  limited  as  to  be  useless  for 
any  investigation  of  heightened  rates  of 
cancers  that  might  be  due  to  the  nuclear 
testing.  A  registry  for  tracking  cancer  cases 
was  not  established  until  1980.  And  only 
since  1983  has  French  Polynesia  had  a 
death  certification  system  that  requires  the 
cause  of  death  and  contributing  factors  to 
be  recorderd.  Finally,  the  population  of 
188,000  is  so  small  that  it  would  take  an 
enormous  dose  of  radiation  to  cause  a  statis- 
tically significant  jump  in  cancer  rates. 
Much  about  Mururoa.  and  now  Pangatuafa, 
it  seems,  will  remain  a  great  secret  for  a 
long  time  to  come. 

(From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  May 

17.  1989] 

World  Power  Center  Shifts  Toward 

Pacific  Rim.  Study  Says 

(By  Peter  Grier) 

Washington.— By  the  year  2010  Japan 
will  have  emerging  military  might.  China 
will  have  risen  near  the  top  of  the  super- 
power ranks.  The  Soviet  Union's  share  of 
the  global  economy  will  diminish,  while  the 
United  States'  share  will  stay  about  the 
same. 

These  are  among  the  key  trends  in  world 
power  for  the  early  21st  century,  according 
to  a  new  RAND  Corporation  study. 

Prepared  for  presentation  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  the  study  says  that  gradu- 
al change  in  the  next  20  years  will  have  dra- 
matic geopolitical  effect. 

Economic  and  military  power  will  contin- 
ue to  shift  to  Pacific  Rim  countries. 

"The  orientation  of  Japan  and  China 
toward  the  United  States  and  each  other— 
whether  they  are  allied,  friendly,  neutral,  or 
belligerent— will  be  no  less  important  for  US 
Interests  than  Is  the  continued  adversarial 
posture  of  the  Soviet  Union. "  the  RAND 
report  concludes. 


Japan's  economic  rise  has  already  been  ac- 
complished. Today  this  small  island  nation 
has  a  gross  national  product  about  the  same 
as  that  of  the  gigantic  Soviet  Union.  With 
continuing  strong  economic  growth  and  a 
relatively  low  birthrate.  Japan  will  surpass 
the  US  in  one  key  indicator  of  economic 
strength,  per  capita  GNP.  by  2010.  accord- 
ing to  RAND  predictions. 

Perhaps  more  surprising  Is  Japan's  pre- 
dicted rise  to  a  middle-rank  military  power. 
Although  Japan  devotes  a  relatively  small 
slice  of  its  GNP  to  defense,  it  is  growing  so 
rich  that  by  2010  iu  military  budget  will  ap- 
proach that  of  West  Germany  and  other 
principal  NATO  allies. 

If  in  response  to  some  perceived  threat 
Japan  boosted  defense  spending  only  slight- 
ly, to  some  3  percent  of  its  GNP,  by  early 
next  century  its  military  budget  would  be 
more  than  70  percent  of  that  of  West  Ger- 
many, the  United  Kingdom,  and  France 
combined. 

China's  military  spending  will  also  rise  sig- 
nificantly. By  early  next  century  the  Chi- 
nese defense  budget  will  be  about  half  that 
of  the  US  or  the  Soviet  Union,  predicts 
RAND,  particularly  if  economic  moderniza- 
tions continue  to  be  successful. 

Increased  tensions,  and  a  possible  arms 
race,  between  Japan  and  China  are  one 
danger  the  US  must  watch  for  in  2010, 
RAND  warns. 

It  is  also  likely  that  the  Chinese  domestic 
economy  will  soon  overtake  that  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  China  is  so  large  and  its  eco- 
nomic growth  rate  so  strong  that  by  2010. 
RAND  predicts,  it  could  even  pass  Japan 
and  become  the  second  largest  economy  in 
the  world,  after  that  of  the  United  States. 
With  its  large  population  China  would  stUl 
have  a  low  per  capita  GNP.  perhaps  only  10 
percent  that  of  the  US. 

The  Soviet  Union  will  likely  continue  to 
struggle  economically. 

The  political  change  now  sweeping  that 
vast  nation  makes  any  economic  forecast 
uncertain:  but  under  almost  any  scenario 
RAND  envisions,  the  Soviet  economy  falls 
to  fourth  largest  in  the  world. 

The  US.  by  contrast,  will  be  running  in 
place.  Today  the  US  GNP  accounts  for 
roughly  22  percent  of  all  the  goods  and  serv- 
ices produced  in  the  world:  RAND  foresees 
the  same  US  slice  in  the  year  2010. 


MEMORIAL  DAY— A  DAY  TO 
HONOR  OUR  VETERANS 

(Mr.  PAYNE  of  Virginia  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  PAYNE  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, when  we  leave  here  today,  most  of 
us  will  return  to  our  districts  to  take 
part  in  one  of  the  most  significant  ob- 
servances on  our  national  calendar. 
Memorial  Day. 

We  had  all  hoped  to  be  able  to 
report  to  the  veterans  of  our  districts, 
and  to  their  families,  that  we  had  com- 
pleted the  necessary  work  to  insure 
that  those  who  needed  medical  care 
would  continue  to  receive  it,  uninter- 
rupted. And  I  sincerely  hope  we  can 
return  next  week  and  quickly  resolve 
this  impasse  which  has  developed. 

These  veterans  we  honor  this  week- 
end should  be  a  mute  reminder  of  the 
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obligation  we  have  to  the  present  day 
survivors  of  our  wars.  For  the  veterans 
we  honor  on  Memorial  Day  have  made 
the  ultimate  sacrifice  in  defense  of  lib- 
erty. 

Who  can  know  what  words  have  not 
been  written,  what  songs  not  sung, 
what  contributions  of  manlcind  have 
gone  unmade,  because  of  the  sacrifices 
made  by  those  we  honor. 

Was  the  sacrifice  worth  it?  All  we 
need  to  do  is  observe  the  international 
scene  today.  In  the  Soviet  Union  and 
in  Eastern  Europe,  voices  are  raised  to 
demand  democratic  participation.  In 
China,  where  it  was  once  feared  that 
communism  had  invented  a  sort  of 
mass  human,  1  billion  people  strong 
and  bending  to  the  will  of  its  leaders, 
the  yearning  for  democracy  will  not  be 
denied. 

Those  who  rest  today  beneath  the 
flags  and  flowers  we  place  in  their 
honor  are  thankfully  memorialized. 
And  those  of  us  who  live  today,  as  free 
men  and  women  in  a  land  where  free- 
dom is  our  right,  owe  not  just  our  grat- 
itude but  our  pledge  to  never  forget. 


UMI 


INTERNATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 
OP  FIREFIGHTERS  ENDORSES 
H.R.  293,  THE  FIRE  SAFE  CIGA- 
RETTE ACT  OF  1989 

(Mr.  MOAKLEY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  the  International  Association  of 
Fire  Fighters  for  their  recent  endorse- 
ment of  H.R.  293,  the  Fire  Safe  Ciga- 
rette Act  of  1989. 

The  International  Association  of 
Fire  Fighters  represents  177,000  fire- 
fighters throughout  the  country,  who 
risk  their  lives  to  save  individuals  from 
perilous  fires.  The  lAFF  has  been  very 
concerned  and  active  in  the  effort  to 
reduce  the  number  of  fires  caused  by 
carelessly  discarded  cigarettes. 

I  commend  the  lAFF  for  their  dedi- 
cation and  untiring  support  for  the 
legislation  I,  along  with  Senator  Cran- 
STOif  and  Senator  Heinz  introduced 
which  would  direct  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission  to  pro- 
mulgate cigarette  fire  safety  stand- 
ards. 

According  to  the  National  Fire  Pro- 
tection Association,  cigarettes  are  the 
leading  cause  of  fire  deaths  in  the 
United  States,  which  has  a  fire  death 
rate  double  that  of  any  other  industri- 
alized nation.  For  example,  according 
to  1986  statistics,  231,200  cigarette  ini- 
tiated fires  resulted  in  1,506  civilian 
deaths,  3,559  injuries,  and  $402  million 
in  property  damage.  All  too  often  in- 
nocent victims  of  this  needless  de- 
struction include  the  child  asleep  in 
the  upstairs  bedroom,  the  elderly 
neighbor  in  the  apartment  next  door. 


or   the   stranger   in    a   nearby    hotel 
room. 

I  am  delighted  that  the  Internation- 
al Association  of  Fire  Fighters  Joined 
with  the  National  Fire  Protection  As- 
sociation and  the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Fire  Chiefs  and  fully  en- 
dorsed H.R.  293.  I  would  like  to  thank 
the  President,  Alfred  Whitehead,  and 
all  the  members  of  the  lAFF  for  their 
undying  commitment  to  the  Fire  Safe 
Cigarette  Act  of  1989. 


D  1010 

TRIBUTE  TO  PROF.  ATTICUS  ED- 
WARDS, OLDEST  LIVING 
ACTIVE  DEMOCRAT  IN  TEXAS 

(Mr.  SARP ALIUS  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SARP  ALIUS.  Mr.  Spes.ker, 
there  is  in  my  district  a  man  who  has 
devoted  his  life  to  making  our  political 
process  work.  On  the  occasion  of  his 
99th  birthday,  I  would  like  to  reflect 
for  a  moment  on  his  accomplishments. 

Prof,  or  Prof  Edwards,  as  he  is  affec- 
tionately known— first  got  involved  in 
politics  at  the  age  of  6,  passing  out 
brochures  in  William  Jennings  Bryan's 
1896  Presidential  campaign.  That  rela- 
tively simple  task  sparked  an  interest 
in  politics  that  literally  has  spanned 
the  20th  century. 

He  was  a  Democratic  Party  precinct 
chairman  for  more  than  30  years,  a 
member  of  the  Wichita  County  Demo- 
cratic Executive  Committee  and 
county  party  chairman  for  more  than 
20  years.  He  was  a  delegate  to  both 
the  1968  and  1972  Democratic  Nation- 
al Conventions.  Today,  he  is  the  oldest 
living  active  Democrat  in  Texas. 

But,  he  did  more  than  just  work  in 
campaigns  for  a  party.  He  taught  his- 
tory and  government  at  Midwestern 
State  University  to  countless  genera- 
tions of  students.  He  helped  the  spirit- 
ual growth  of  the  young  as  well,  serv- 
ing for  41  years  as  a  Sunday  school 
teacher  at  First  United  Methodist 
Church  in  Wichita  Falls. 

Mr.  Speaker,  most  of  us  can  only 
dream  of  having  the  career  Prof  Ed- 
wards has  had.  I  would  ask  the  House 
to  join  with  me  in  wishing  him  a 
happy  99th  birthday. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  LEGISLA- 
TION TO  AUTHORIZE  FEDERAL 
AGENCIES  TO  USE  SETTLE- 
MENT NEGOTIATIONS  IN  AD- 
MINISTRATIVE DISPUTES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Kanjorski).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Guckman]  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  to  bring  some  common- 
sense  ktacfc  to  Government  by  authorizing 
Federal  agencies  to  use  settlement  negotia- 


tions, conciliation,  facilitation,  mediation,  fact- 
finding, minitrials,  and  arbitration  to  resolve 
administrative  disputes.  When  Congress  en- 
acted the  Administrative  Procedure  Act,  it  in- 
tended to  offer  prompt,  expert,  and  inexpen- 
sive means  of  resolving  agency  disputes  as 
an  alternative  to  litigation  in  Federal  courts. 
However,  administrative  proceedings  have 
t)ecome  increasingly  formal,  time-consuming, 
costly,  and  less  likely  to  result  in  a  consensual 
resolution  of  the  issue. 

Alternative  dispute  resolution  procedures 
have  been  used  in  the  private  sector  for  years 
and  have,  in  many  cases,  led  to  faster,  cheap- 
er, and  more  creative,  and  less  contentious 
results.  The  Government  would  benefit  similar- 
ly by  adopting  them  in  appropriate  cases  that 
the  Government  decides,  or  to  which  it  is  a 
party.  Such  commonsense  procedures  also 
will  benefit  the  private  parties  involved  in 
drawn-out,  expensive,  administrative  proceed- 
ings. 

This  bill  enjoys  tremendous  support.  The 
American  Bar  Association  lists  alternative  dis- 
pute legislation  as  one  of  its  top  10  legislative 
priorities  for  the  101st  Congress.  The  Adminis- 
trative Conference  of  the  United  States  has 
been  at  the  forefront  of  improving  the  adminis- 
trative process  through  alternative  dispute  res- 
olution techniques.  Further,  with  respect  to  ar- 
bitration, the  Supreme  Court's  recent  decision 
in  Quijas  versus  Shearson/American  Express 
contains  its  "strong  endorsement  of  the  Fed- 
eral statutes  favoring  this  method  of  resolving 
disputes." 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in 
support  of  this  positive  and  noncontroversial 
measure. 


A  DISTURBING  PATTERN  DEVEL- 
OPING ON  SCIENCE  AND  TECH- 
NOLOGY BUDGETS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Walker]  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  spend  a  little  bit  of  time  today 
talking  about  a  disturbing  pattern 
that  I  see  developing  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  which  worries 
me  with  regard  to  the  future  direction 
of  the  country.  That  pattern  is  the 
consistent  attack  that  is  taking  place 
against  science  and  technology  in  this 
body.  A  few  weeks  ago,  just  a  couple 
weeks  ago,  we  had  a  budget  process 
that  went  through  this  body  and 
within  that  budget  process  we  found 
that  this  Congress  was  unwilling  to 
commit  as  much  to  the  research  and 
development  programs  of  this  country 
as  the  administration  thinks  we  need. 

The  administration  had  suggested 
that  in  science,  space,  and  technology 
programs,  our  civilian  side  needed 
about  $15  billion  a  year.  Congress  cut 
that  by  about  $1  billion  when  all  was 
said  and  done.  That  means  that  pro- 
grams that  are  vital  to  developing 
high  technology  for  our  future  will  be 
undermined  by  congressional   action. 
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That,  I  think,  is  a  disturbing  kind  of 
determination  of  priorities. 

What  we  have  essentially  decided  as 
a  part  of  that  budget  process  is  that 
there  are  things  which  we  are  willing 
to  subsidize  today  out  of  the  past  that 
are  more  important  than  the  jobs  of 
the  future.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
Member  of  Congress  who  doubts  that 
the  high  technology  of  today,  the  re- 
search and  development  of  today,  the 
science  and  technology  of  today,  are 
what  will  be  required  to  produce  the 
jobs  of  tomorrow,  that  the  future  of 
our  young  people  depends  upon  the  in- 
vestments we  make  in  the  future 
through  science  and  technology  at  the 
present  time. 

What  we  are  doing  with  our  money 
is  that  we  are  subsidizing  things  of  the 
past,  things  for  instance  like  subsidiz- 
ing passenger  rail  travel  in  this  coun- 
try with  $600  million  a  year,  while  cut- 
ting back  on  science  and  technology. 

Now.  you  know,  everybody  thinks  we 
ought  to  have  passenger  rail  travel  in 
this  country.  The  question  is  whether 
or  not  we  ought  to  have  it  in  the  way 
that  we  now  do  it  where  we  subsidize 
runs  across  the  country  that  no  one 
wants  to  travel  on.  We  subsidize  empty 
trains.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  have 
a  passenger  rail  travel  that  was  actual- 
ly profitable  and  actually  carried 
people  to  where  they  want  to  go?  It 
seems  to  me  that  would  be  a  different 
kind  of  rail  system  than  what  we  sub- 
sidize. It  would  also,  though,  cost  the 
Government  $600  million  less  than 
what  we  now  pay  for. 

I  think  that  $600  million  would  prob- 
ably be  better  spent  toward  advancing 
our  space  program,  toward  producing 
high  technology,  toward  doing  all 
those  things  which  are  necessary  to 
have  the  jobs  of  the  future. 

That  is  not  the  only  subsidy  pro- 
gram. There  are  numerous  others.  We 
have  the  Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration, where  50  percent  of  the 
loans  they  give  go  down  the  tube  be- 
cause the  companies  go  bankrupt. 

I  would  suggest  we  would  be  better 
off  investing  in  the  future,  rather 
than  investing  or  subsidizing  the  past; 
but  if  it  was  just  the  budget  process, 
maybe  I  would  be  just  a  cry  in  the  wil- 
derness. Maybe  that  is  something  we 
cannot  escape;  but  yesterday  I  think 
we  proved  once  again  that  this  body  is 
moving  away  from  the  idea  of  technol- 
ogy being  the  driving  force  for  our 
future.  Yesterday  we  had  a  measure 
on  the  House  floor,  the  so-called  star 
wars  for  drug  wars  amendment.  Well, 
that  was  an  interesting  amendment, 
because  what  the  people  who  brought 
it  to  the  floor  claimed  was  they  were 
going  to  take  money  out  of  the  mili- 
tary and  put  it  into  drug  interdiction. 
Well,  you  know,  there  Is  a  lot  of 
appeal  to  that.  Maybe  some  of  us 
would  have  been  a  little  more  recep- 
tive to  the  idea  if  what  they  were 
doing  was  talking  about  taking  mili- 


tary waste  and  putting  it  over  to  fight- 
ing drugs. 

But  were  they  talking  about  closing 
obsolete  bases  and  doing  that  kind  of 
thing?  No.  The  proposal  before  us  yes- 
terday was  to  take  the  money  out  of 
the  high-technology  programs  of  the 
Defense  Department  and  put  it  into 
domestic  programs. 

First  of  all.  it  was  a  violation  of  the 
budget  agreement  that  had  been  ar- 
rived at  by  both  the  Congress  and  the 
administration;  but  second.  I  think  the 
attack  on  high  technology  is  particu- 
larly disturbing. 

Now,  some  people  will  say.  you 
know,  well,  it  is  high  technology,  mili- 
tary devoted,  military  derived.  Why  in 
the  world  do  we  have  to  go  ahead  and 
do  those  kinds  of  things? 

Well,  let  me  suggest  that  there  is  a 
lot  of  research  and  development  that 
goes  on  in  the  military  area  which  is 
extremely  important  in  civilian  appli- 
cations. 

a  1120 

We  developed  jet  airliners  as  a  result 
of  the  work  we  did  to  develop  military 
airplanes.  Much  of  the  technology  we 
depend  upon  in  the  civilian  areas  was 
developed  as  part  of  our  military  in- 
vestment of  the  past.  The  same  is  true 
of  some  of  the  work  being  done  under 
SDI. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  give  Members  an 
example  of  where  we  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Technology,  on 
which  I  serve,  have  some  joint  juris- 
diction, and  I  happen  to  know  a  little 
bit  about.  There  is  a  program  being 
done  under  the  strategic  defense  initi- 
ative, or  star  wars,  the  SP-100  pro- 
gram; the  SP-100  program  is  to  devel- 
op a  small  nuclear  reactor  that  can  be 
used  in  outer  space.  What  it  allows  to 
be  done  is  to  produce  significant 
amounts  of  power  in  outer  space. 

Why  is  that  important?  For  SDI  it  is 
important  to  run  some  of  the  weapons 
systems  that  they  think  would  be  nec- 
essary for  our  star  wars  program,  but 
just  as  important,  it  seems  to  this  gen- 
tleman, is  the  fact  that  that  kind  of 
energy  is  exactly  what  is  needed  to 
produce  products  commercially  in 
space.  One  of  the  main  problems  that 
we  have  for  our  space  stations  of  the 
future,  for  any  kind  of  space  facility 
that  we  build  in  the  future,  is  to  have 
adequate  power. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  way  we  power 
space  programs  and  space  vehicles 
today  is  with  solar  arrays.  They  can 
produce  some  energy  but  not  large  vol- 
umes of  energy.  If  we  had  a  reactor 
that  was  capable  of  producing  large 
amounts  of  energy,  we  could  take  that 
energy  from  a  point  in  space,  micro- 
wave it  to  facilities  that  are  on-line, 
and  produce  a  whole  range  of  new 
products. 

Why  do  we  want  facilities  out  in 
space  producing  new  products?  Be- 
cause we  believe  that  there  are  things 


that  can  be  made  there  that  will  bene- 
fit all  of  humankind.  We  believe,  for 
example,  that  we  can  make  drugs  in 
lower  orbit  that  carmot  be  made  on 
Earth  that  offer  possible  cures  for  he- 
mophilia, for  diabetes,  for  cancer,  and 
a  number  of  other  diseases.  That 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  something  in  the 
interest  of  humankind,  but  we  have  to 
have  energy  in  order  to  do  it. 

The  energy  could  be  provided  by 
work  that  is  now  being  done  under  the 
SDI  program.  But  where  did  the  liber- 
als who  brought  the  program  to  the 
floor  yesterday  decide  that  they  were 
going  to  take  their  military  money 
from?  They  decided  they  were  going  to 
take  it  out  of  high  technology  and 
that  they  were  not  going  to  take  it  out 
of  obsolete  military  bases.  They  were 
going  to  take  it  out  of  high  technolo- 
gy, and  that  in  itself  might  be  just  a 
singular  issue,  but  there  is  a  pattern. 
There  is  a  pattern  that  we  do  not  fund 
properly  our  civilian  research  and 
technology  under  the  budget,  and 
then  we  turn  around,  and  under  the 
military  budget,  we  attack  high  tech- 
nology there.  That  is  a  concern  to  this 
gentleman,  because  as  I  look  at  it,  I 
think  what  we  are  doing  in  this  Con- 
gress is  being  terribly  foolish  about 
the  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  finding  that  this 
Congress  is  imwilling  to  face  the  real 
issues  of  the  future.  We  have  become  a 
little  like  the  Luddites  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury where  what  we  do  is  we  are  suspi- 
cious of  technology,  and  we  begin  to 
tear  it  down.  In  fact,  I  find  that  in 
much  of  the  liberal  agenda  kind  of  a 
suspicion  of  technology,  that  so  many 
are  against  nuclear  energy  of  all  kinds, 
so  many  are  against  going  ahead  with 
the  technology  programs  that  develop 
things  for  our  future.  We  even  find 
them  opposed  to  things  like  a  space 
station  and  some  of  the  major  pro- 
grams of  our  space  program,  that  it 
seems  to  me  it  is  a  shame,  and  I  think 
we  will  pay  a  tremendous  cost  in  the 
future  of  this  country  if  we  allow 
them  to  continue  to  tear  down  the 
high-technology  programs,  the  re- 
search and  development  programs 
that  this  country  needs. 

I  would  hope  that  we  begin  to  see  a 
reversal  of  that  pattern,  that  we  begin 
to  see  science  and  technology  empha- 
sized, that  we  begin  to  see  priorities 
put  on  science  and  technology  so  that 
we  produce  the  economy  of  the  future, 
so  we  are  competitive  as  a  nation  in 
the  world  economy  of  the  21st  centu- 
ry. 

If  we  continue  along  the  pattern 
that  Congress  has  been  moving  in  the 
last  few  weeks,  this  Nation  will  pay  a 
terrible  price.  I  am  confident  that 
maybe  we  can  turn  it  around,  maybe 
we  can  get  people  to  see  the  light, 
maybe  science  and  technology  will 
come  back  into  vogue. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  WARREN 
MAGNUSON 

(Mr.  MORRISON  of  Washington 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Washington. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  wanted  to  take  just  this 
moment  to  indicate  to  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  that  citizens  in  the  State 
of  Washington  from  all  walks  of  life 
are  gathering  In  a  few  hours  in  Seattle 
to  pay  final  tribute  to  Senator  Warren 
Magnuson. 

At  age  84,  we  have  lost  Maggie,  after 
some  four  decades  of  public  service. 
And  since  some  of  us  were  unable  to 
leave  in  time  last  night  to  attend  those 
services,  I  just  wanted  to  indicate, 
even  though  we  disagreed  on  a 
number  of  subject  areas,  a  tremendous 
base  of  respect  for  a  man  who  perhaps 
had  the  greatest  social  conscience  of 
anyone  I  have  known  in  modem  times. 
He  served  us  very  well,  provided  lead- 
ership in  a  variety  of  areas,  and  the 
State  of  Washington  and,  I  believe, 
the  United  States  of  America  will  miss 
and  remember  Warren  Magnuson. 


UMI 


GORBACHEVS  INITIATIVES 

DEMAND    LEADERSHIP    AND    A 
COMPREHENSIVE  STRATEGY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Lipinski]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  LIPINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
monolithic  glacier  of  international 
communism  is  melting  away  and 
breaking  up  all  over  Central  Europe, 
Eastern  Europe,  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Liberty,  democracy,  and  independ- 
ence are  budding,  blooming,  and  blos- 
soming through  the  miniature, 
median,  and  enormous  cracks  in  that 
glacier.  Yet,  President  Bush  has  made 
only  a  precious  first  step  in  addressing 
the  revolutionary  changes  underway 
in  Central  Europe,  Eastern  Europe, 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  The  President 
has  turned  his  grounds  for  hesitation 
into  conditions  for  moving  forward  in 
relations  with  the  Soviet  Union.  But 
at  a  time  when  public  opinion  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad  demands  a 
bold,  assertive,  and  emphatic  Ameri- 
can vision  for  the  future,  the  Presi- 
dent's general  outlines  of  support  are 
only  a  minute  minimum. 

The  administration  must  understand 
that  caution  is  not  incompatible  with  a 
comprehensive  strategy  for  the  future. 
This  fortress  of  freedom  has  led  the 
free  world  through  40  years  of  bipolar 
tension.  Due  to  Gorbachev's  call  for  a 
new  Soviet  and  global  order,  the 
leader  of  the  West  has  been  faced  with 
the  unprecedented  opportunity  to 
present  and  promote  the  American 
vision  of  the  world.  American  leaders 
must  welcome  the  challenge  and  op- 
portunity. In  fact,  it  is  increasingly 
clear  that  we  must  seize  this  initiative, 
or    risk    our    longstanding,    qualified 


leadership  of  the  Western  democra- 
cies. 

Caution  and  conditionality  are  un- 
derstandable in  light  of  the  potential 
changes  which  could  result  from  reen- 
gagement  with  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
United  States  is  faced  with  more  than 
just  the  possibility  of  a  less  threaten- 
ing opponent  in  the  bipolar  world;  We 
are  faced  with  the  possibility  of  a  new 
global  design  where  both  current  su- 
perpowers are  simply  two  competitors 
in  a  world  of  many  key  players,  most 
notably  Japan  and  the  nations  of  post- 
1992  Europe. 

This  prospect  may  be  disconcerting. 
In  the  interest  of  comfort,  a  new 
American  President  has  balked  at 
monumental  restructuring.  However, 
American  foreign  policy  has  long  re- 
volved around  the  threat  of  Soviet 
attack  on  the  West.  Given  Gorba- 
chev's December  7  call  for  unilateral 
reductions  of  500,000  troops  and  10,000 
tanks  by  1990,  it  is  becoming  clear  that 
the  threat  of  Soviet  aggression  is  no 
longer  a  legitimate  basis  for  foreign 
policy.  Seeking  guidance  for  a  new  for- 
eign policy,  we  need  only  look  at  the 
oratory  which  accompanied  the  Amer- 
ican policy  of  containment.  For  40 
years,  the  United  States  proclaimed  it 
would  not  be  satisfied  with  anything 
short  of  a  free,  independent,  and 
democratic  Central  and  Eastern 
Europe.  Due  largely  to  the  continued 
unity  of  the  NATO  alliance  under 
American  leadership,  highlighted  by 
increased  American  military  strength, 
democracy,  independence  and  liberty 
for  Central  and  Eastern  Europe,  and 
perhaps  the  Soviet  Union  is  within 
reach.  Since  the  United  States  played 
the  principal  role  in  creating  the  cur- 
rent opportunities  for  liberty,  inde- 
pendence, and  democracy,  and  assum- 
ing we  were  serious  in  our  calls  for  all 
of  these,  shouldn't  we  lead  the  move- 
ment toward  a  new  order  in  Europe 
and  the  world? 

West  Germany  is  helping  answer 
that  question.  Chancellor  Helmut 
Kohl  and  Prime  Minister  Hans-Die- 
trich Genscher  have  made  it  clear  that 
West  Germany  would  gladly  fill  any 
leadership  gap.  In  West  Germany's 
recent  maneuvers  and  the  consequent 
rift  in  NATO,  America  is  presented 
with  a  worst-case  scenario:  Liberaliza- 
tion and  reform  progress  in  the  Soviet 
Union;  a  tentative  United  States  fails 
to  present  a  strategy  and  vision  in  re- 
sponse; the  frustrated  and  anxious  na- 
tions of  NATO  respond  to  Gorbachev's 
initiatives  independently  or  with  a 
country  other  than  the  United  States 
at  the  helm.  Secretary  of  State  James 
Baker  fears  that  "West  German  poli- 
tics will  undermine  the  security  of  the 
alliance."  In  reality,  the  threat  may 
not  be  to  the  security  of  the  alliance, 
but  rather  to  the  security  of  American 
leadership  of  the  alliance. 

Therefore,  an  American  vision  in  re- 
sponse to  Gorbachev  is  not  only  ap- 


propriate to  continue  the  fight  for  de- 
mocracy, liberty,  and  independence 
which  we  have  led  for  40  years,  vision- 
ary leadership  is  crucial  in  maintain- 
ing America's  role  as  leader  of  the  free 
world.  Dissent  among  our  European 
allies  and  the  unraveling  of  NATO  are 
too  high  a  price  to  pay  for  a  tentative 
response  to  Gorbachev.  Furthermore, 
Chinese  signs  reading  "Mikhail  Gorba- 
chev: Champion  of  Political  Liberty" 
should  not  be  taken  lightly.  Even  if 
the  White  House  is  satisfied  writing 
off  Gorbachev  as  a  drugstore  cowboy, 
most  American  leaders  and  citizens  do 
not  enjoy  the  daily  documentation  of 
the  country's  flailing  leadership. 

Failure  to  present  a  comprehensive 
strategy  toward  changes  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  to  promote  our  vision  of  a 
new  global  order  is  to  grant  Gorba- 
chev continued  preeminence  as  today's 
lone  world  leader.  Why  should  there 
be  merely  one  strategy  for  creating  a 
new  structure  in  Europe  and  the 
world?  This  land  of  liberty  can  do 
better,  and  must  do  better. 

I*resident  Bush  must  enter  the  May 
29-30  NATO  conference  not  with  a 
series  of  reactions,  but  with  a  positive 
comprehensive  plan.  In  the  context  of 
a  carefully  deliberated  strategy,  the 
harder  lines  of  U.S.  policy  will  be 
easier  to  sell  to  our  allies.  Likewise, 
much-feared  concessions  to  European 
sentiment,  such  as  negotiations  on 
short-range  nuclear  weapons,  can  be 
practical  and  palatable  as  part  of  a 
U.S.-sponsored  NATO  package.  The 
positive  comprehensive  plan  must  fea- 
ture dramatic  long-term  potential  for 
East- West  relations,  within  a  stepwise 
progression.  A  strategy  of  vision  will 
unify  NATO,  adequately  encourage 
the  Soviet  Union  to  continue  reforms, 
and  regain  some  of  the  public  rela- 
tions momentum  monopolized  by  Gor- 
bymania.  Strong  conditions  for  inte- 
grating the  U.S.S.R.  into  the  global 
economic  order  provide  for  adequate 
caution.  Conditionality  ensures  that 
the  Soviet  liberalization  process  is 
gradual  and  long-term,  yet  allows 
Glasnost'  momentum  to  grow  toward 
1991,  when  the  West  can  push  for 
more  significant  changes  in  the  next 
Soviet  5-year  plan. 

On  May  12,  President  Bush  made  a 
first  step  by  turning  grounds  for  hesi- 
tation into  conditions  for  increased 
American  cooperation.  Rather  than 
refuse  to  negotiate  because  of  Soviet 
support  of  the  Sandinistas,  sale  of 
arms  to  Libya,  or  excessive  military 
production,  the  United  States  should 
outline  the  policies  to  be  enacted  once 
our  conditions  are  met.  In  effect,  this 
land  of  the  Pilgrim's  pride  would  be 
continuously  defining  and  pushing 
Gorbachev's  agenda.  We  have  a  new 
world  order  to  gain  and  American 
leadership  to  maintain. 

Militarily,  the  strategy  must  be  bold, 
assertive,      and      comprehensive      in 
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nature,  with  the  ultimate  goal  of  ade- 
quate deterrence  at  a  lower.  les,s  costly 
level  of  military  power.  Nuclear  arms 
reductions  must  be  tied  closely  to  con- 
ventional force  realities.  NATO  force 
reductions  must  be  tied  closely  to  veri- 
fiable Soviet  good  faith  in  the  areas  of 
regional  conflict  and  military  produc- 
tion. Working  toward  this  stabilizing 
package  deal,  nothing  should  be  con- 
sidered nonnegotiable. 

President  Bush  has  placed  undue 
emphasis  on  the  modernization  of 
short-range  weapons  in  West  Germa- 
ny, endangering  Kohl  and  dividing 
NATO.  A  far  greater  priority  should 
be  the  modernization  (mobility)  of 
U.S.-based  ICBM's,  which  along  with 
our  submarine-launched  missiles,  are 
the  real  key  to  nuclear  deterrence. 
Can  we  reasonably  expect  the  West 
Germans  to  accept  modernization  of 
the  Lance  missiles  when  American 
politicians  have  failed  to  update  our 
ICBM's,  although  this  has  been  a  rec- 
ognized necessity  for  a  dozen  years? 
German  short-range  missiles  would  de- 
stroy Germany  in  a  war.  The  missiles' 
strategic  role  is  to  legitimize  the  flexi- 
ble response  theory,  an  idea  rendered 
obsolete  by  the  elimination  of  inter- 
mediate-range nuclear  missiles.  This 
land  of  the  free  should  open  short- 
range  missiles  to  negotiation,  provided 
such  negotiations  are  contingent  on 
parity  of  NATO- Warsaw  Pact  conven- 
tional forces.  Participating  in  negotia- 
tions would  ease  West  German  discon- 
tent, while  linkage  of  missile  elimina- 
tion to  conventional  reductions  would 
expedite  Soviet  conventional  force 
cuts.  The  home  of  the  brave  has  no  in- 
terest in  displacing  a  friendly  West 
German  Government,  and  could  at 
least  afford  to  put  aside  the  issue  until 
after  the  West  German  elections. 

In  addition  to  linking  negotiations  of 
conventional  and  nuclear  forces,  a 
high  degree  of  linkage  between  vari- 
ous areas  of  regional  conflict  would 
also  serve  to  push  the  agenda  toward 
stability,  independence  and  democra- 
cy. On  May  15,  after  $2.7  billion  of 
direct  military  assistance  over  8  years, 
the  Soviets  agreed  to  stop  supplying 
the  Sandinistas.  If  our  aim  is  to  stabi- 
lize regional  conflicts.  America  should 
be  prepared  to  rethink  its  role  in  Af- 
ghanistan upon  verification  of  the  ces- 
sation of  Soviet  arms  shipments.  A 
perfect  test  case  for  a  unified  effort 
toward  international  stability  is  Cam- 
bodia. By  calling  for  a  settlement 
based  in  democratic  elections,  and 
working  with  China  and  the  United 
States  to  ease  tensions  in  Cambodia, 
Gorbachev  can  make  a  meaningful  dis- 
play of  good  faith.  Surely  the  United 
States  would  change  its  view  on  sup- 
plying arms  to  Prince  Sihanouk  and 
Son  Sarm  if  the  U.S.S.R.  reconsidered 
its  massive  support  of  the  pro-Viet- 
namese administration  of  Hun  Sen. 
Less  problematic  opportunities  for  the 
display  of  good  faith  include  halting 


arms  sales  to  terrorist  nations  like 
Libya  and  Syria,  not  to  mention  con- 
tinued progress  on  human  rights  and 
personal  freedoms  within  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Linkage  of  various  aspects  of  United 
States-Soviet  relations,  and  the  long- 
term,  progressive  relationship  that  re- 
sults, provides  sufficient  lead  time  to 
ensure  Soviet  military  production  and 
capability  recede  to  levels  matching 
Soviet  promises.  Eventual  parity  in 
conventional  forces,  below  current 
NATO  levels,  will  serve  stability  in 
Europe.  Reduced  tension  can  eventual- 
ly lead  to  the  breaking  down  of  Eu- 
ropes  urmatural  barriers,  a  longtime 
goal  of  the  United  States.  With  a  bold, 
creative,  and  unified  strategy,  the 
United  States  can  push  the  agenda 
toward  that  end.  We  must  proclaim 
the  next  step,  not  impose  the  next 
roadblock. 

Can  we  really  expect  to  push  the 
Soviet  reform  agenda  when  it  involves 
so    many   Soviet   concessions   to    the 
American  will?  First,  President  Bush 
must  realize  that  an  active,  attention- 
commanding  hard  line  is  favorable  to 
a     hesitant,      disengaging     hardline. 
Second,  the  United  States  has  an  enor- 
mous   amount    to    offer    the    Soviet 
Union  economically.  The  importance 
of    American    economic    cooperation 
should  not  be  underestimated,  consid- 
ering that  the  failure  of  the  Marxist- 
Leninist  economy  is  the  taproot  of  the 
multifaceted  reforms  underway  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  Yet  of  all  the  potential 
responses  to  Soviet  initiatives,  a  new 
American    economic    policy    may    be 
most    troublesome.    Ronald    Reagan's 
military    buildup    drove    the    Soviet 
economy  into  the  ground,  and  Gorba- 
chev to  the  bargaining  table.  Perhaps 
we  should  be  satisfied  with  this  tri- 
umph of  sorts.  But  upon  careful  con- 
sideration, the  true  goal  of  American 
foreign  policy  has  been  to  promote  in- 
dependence, democracy  and  liberty  in 
the  world,  not  simply  to  destroy  com- 
munism. If  the  Soviet  Union  is  pre- 
pared to  move  toward  greater  freedom 
for  the  peoples  in  the  Soviet  sphere,  it 
is  those  long-struggling  people  which 
should  be  at  the   root  of  American 
policy.    America's    greatest    leverage 
comes  from  its  economic  power,  and 
we  should  use  that  leverage  to  help 
create    the    freer,    more    democratic 
world  we  have  championed  for  so  long. 
Economic  cooperation  need  not  in- 
clude subsidizing  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment. The  United  States  is  not  in  the 
economic  position  to  initiate  new  cred- 
its or  provide  economic  aid.  We  can, 
however,  foster  open  economies  in  the 
Soviet  bloc  by  breaking  down  existing 
trade  barriers  and  encouraging  private 
sector  ventures.  The  first  step  is  to 
match  Gorbachev's  military  and  politi- 
cal Glasnost  with  American  economic 
Glasnost.     breaking     down     barriers 
toward   integration   with   Soviet   bloc 
economies.    Trade    arrangements   can 


help  the  Soviet  Union,  and  Central 
and  Eastern  Europe  address  the  cru- 
cial problem  of  large  hard  currency 
debts.  Granting  Most  Favored  Nation 
status  to  these  countries,  contingent 
on  continued  progress  in  human  rights 
and  personal  freedoms,  is  a  necessary 
first  step.  The  boldest  trade  initiatives 
should  first  be  concentrated  on  Cen- 
tral  and   Eastern   European   nations, 
foremost   Poland   and   Hungary.   The 
President    has    already    offered    GSP 
status  and  the  extension  of  OPIC  ju- 
risdiction to  Poland,  which  are  just 
the    beginning    of    potential    United 
States  cultivation  of  open  economies. 
By  creating  a  new  trade  program  as 
Soviet    bloc    markets    open    up,    the 
United  States  can  ensure  ethical  trade. 
Countries  like  Japan  often  see  foreign 
countries  only  as  markets  for  their 
products,  without  commitment  to  the 
social  and  political  ends  achievable  by 
economic  means.  To  allow  trade  ar- 
rangements based  solely  in  profit  mo- 
tives is  to  allow  the  separation  of  the 
military  and  the  economic  response  to 
Gorbachev's     initiatives.     To     ensure 
other  countries  assume  ethical  trade 
arrangements,  America  must  take  the 
lead.  Breaking  down  impediments  to 
trade  with  the  Soviet  bloc  is  not  subsi- 
dization, it  is  cooperation.  Given  the 
monumental  liberalization  underway, 
cooperation  is  deserved. 

The    Government   should    direct    a 
unified  effort  by  American  industry  to 
encourage  the  private  sector  of  Soviet 
bloc  economies.  The  more  successful 
the  private  sector  and  the  market  ele- 
ment of  the  economy,  the  more  read- 
ily the  Soviet  Union  and  its  satellites 
will  turn  toward  those  sectors.  If  Cen- 
tral and  Eastern  European  countries 
are  to  integrate  into  the  free  msu-ket 
system,  increased  productivity  will  be 
the  driving  force.  Therefore,  America 
must  try  to  influence  these  countries 
to  use  their  limited  resources  on  im- 
ports that  will  add  to  labor  productivi- 
ty. United  States  exports  to  the  Soviet 
bloc    should    focus    on    energy-saving 
equipment  and  technology,  precision 
measuring    and    testing    instruments, 
and  pollution  control  technology.  In 
the  euphoria  of  newly  opened  mar- 
kets, it  is  important  that  the  Soviet 
bloc  not  concentrate  on  unnecessary 
consumer  products  which  do  not  facili- 
tate economic  recovery.  Joint  ventures 
in  economically  important  industries 
will  provide  blueprints  to  build  and 
maintain  vital  industries.  Joint  ven- 
tures  will   increase   the   standard   of 
living  for  participants,  which  should 
translate  into  the  growth  of  the  pri- 
vate    sector.     Finally,     management 
training  programs  for  hopeful  capital- 
ists in  the  Soviet  bloc  will  enhance  the 
success  of  private  sector,  and  promote 
American  leadership  of  the  capitalist 
system. 

To  little  surprise,  the  United  States 
has  already  fallen  behind  in  leader- 
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ship  in  this  economic  sphere.  West 
Germany,  the  world's  biggest  export- 
er, has  long  been  the  Communist 
world's  chief  trading  partner.  In  1988, 
West  Germany  was  responsible  for 
$9.3  billion  in  trade  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  Forty-four  percent  of  Europe- 
an Economic  Community  exports  to 
the  Soviet  Union  came  from  West  Ger- 
many, as  did  48  percent  of  exports  to 
Eastern  European  countries.  West 
Germany  is  involved  in  40  joint  ven- 
tures with  the  Russians,  and  more  are 
likely  now  that  foreigners  can  hold  a 
majority  stake  in  such  ventures.  West 
Germany  concentrates  in  the  correct 
industries— engineering,  technology, 
and  envirormiental  protection.  In 
Jime,  Kohl  and  Gorbachev  will  sign  an 
agreement  for  West  Germany  to  train 
1,000  senior  Soviet  workers  and  execu- 
tives. A  "House  of  the  German  Econo- 
my," featuring  a  hotel,  office,  and  con- 
ference facilities,  will  be  built  in 
Moscow.  West  Germany  correctly  be- 
lieves the  success  of  perestroika  will 
only  enhance  its  economic  power.  The 
Germans  assume  that  personal  con- 
tacts from  these  ventures  will  pay  off 
In  future  business  as  Soviet  bloc 
economies  continue  to  open  up.  In 
short.  West  Germany  is  prepared  to 
lead  the  integration  of  Central 
Europe,  Eastern  Europe,  and  the 
Soviet  Union  into  the  economic  order, 
and  reap  the  economic  benefits  of  that 
leadership.  We  need  not  subsidize  the 
Soviet  Union,  but  to  remain  unin- 
volved  economically  with  Central  and 
Elastem  Europe  is  to  sacrifice  United 
States  competitiveness  in  a  new 
market  of  great  potential. 

Ultimately,  with  Americn  encourage- 
ment, the  unnatural  barriers  of 
Ehirope  can  be  destroyed,  with  each  in- 
dependent nation  determining  its  own 
economic  and  political  system.  As  the 
United  States  responds  in  favor  of 
Soviet  reforms  and  independence  for 
Central  and  Eastern  Europe,  we  must 
keep  in  mind  what  a  new  global  order 
may  hold.  In  a  world  where  military 
power  is  stabilizing  rather  than 
threatening  and  where  expansionism 
is  no  longer  at  the  heart  of  superpow- 
er interests,  economic  competitiveness 
will  be  a  greater  aspect  of  national  se- 
curity. 

If  addressed  with  a  comprehensive 
strategy,  military  and  economic  prepa- 
ration for  a  new  global  order  can  go 
hand  in  hand.  While  American  diplo- 
mats begin  a  process  of  cooperation 
and  integration  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
American  policymakers  can  turn  to 
preparing  for  the  new  international 
battlefield— the  field  of  economic  com- 
petition. Whether  directed  by  the 
United  States  or  not,  Soviet  reforms 
and  eventual  European  independence 
will  be,  in  the  long  term,  providing 
time  for  America  to  restructure  its  pri- 
orities toward  economic  competitive- 
ness. If  the  United  States,  with  its  cur- 
rent priorities,  was  faced  today  with 


post-1992  Europe,  new  competition  for 
Central  and  Eastern  European  mar- 
kets with  Japan  and  West  Germany, 
along  with  growing  Asian  and  Pacific 
markets,  we  would  be  ill-equipped  to 
maintain  a  global  position  of  superiori- 
ty. But  we  have  a  chance  to  shift  our 
focus  to  economic  competitiveness,  a 
focus  which  is  perfectly  compatible 
with  the  decrease  in  the  Soviet  mili- 
tary threat. 

For  instance,  while  Japan  has  had 
the  luxury  of  investing  in  research 
and  development  of  new  products  to 
dominate  American  and  world  mar- 
kets, the  United  States  has  garnered 
the  duty  to  invest  in  defense  R«feD  for 
the  protection  of  our  Nation  and 
allies.  While  the  United  States,  which 
spent  $100.8  billion  dollars  on  R&D  in 
1987,  outspends  both  Japan,  $39.1  bil- 
lion; and  West  Germany.  $19.4  billion; 
American  R&D  is  dominated  by  de- 
fense objectives.  While  69  percent  or 
$69  billion  of  United  States  R&D 
funds  went  to  defense  in  1987,  the  Jap- 
anese spent  4.5  percent— $1.7  billion— 
and  the  West  Germans  12.5  percent— 
$2.4  billion— of  their  R&D  funds  on 
defense.  Japan,  West  Germany, 
Prance.  Great  Britain,  and  all  industri- 
alized nations  gear  R&D  expenditures 
toward  economic  competitiveness  more 
than  the  United  States;  15.3  percent  of 
West  German  R&D  funds.  $2.9  billion, 
go  to  industrial  development,  as  does 
$1.9  billion,  or  4.8  percent  of  Japanese 
R&D  expenditures.  The  U.S.  Govern- 
ment feeds  only  $200  million  into  in- 
dustrial development  R&D.  Obviously, 
Japan  and  West  Germany  are  busy 
preparing  for  a  world  of  free  markets, 
where  economic  competitiveness  is  key 
to  national  security. 

Gorbachev's  reforms  in  the  Soviet 
Union  offer  a  chance  for  more  than 
just  decreased  international  tension 
and  increased  military  stability.  Gor- 
bachev's initiatives  offer  the  United 
States  the  opportunity  to  put  more 
money  back  into  our  industry,  our 
technology,  our  products,  and  most 
importantly,  the  American  people.  It 
is  a  chance  for  us,  spelled  capital 
United  States,  to  regain  our  crown  as 
the  economic  powerhouse  on  this 
planet.  The  United  States  faces  an 
uphill  battle  in  education,  another 
aspect  of  international  competition 
which  has  been  largely  ignored  com- 
pared to  other  industrialized  nations. 
Both  Japan  and  West  Germany  spend 
roughly  50  percent  of  R&D  funds  on 
"Advancement  of  Knowledge."  com- 
pared to  3.6  percent  in  America.  Final- 
ly, in  a  world  of  new  markets,  free 
trade,  and  increased  economic  compe- 
tition, the  glaring  problems  of  our  na- 
tional debt,  trade  deficit,  and  fiscal  ir- 
responsibility will  be  even  more  severe. 
This  hints  at  another  unsatisfactory 
reason  for  Presidential  hesitation. 
Global  political  changes  do  not  wait 
for  America  to  get  its  economic  house 
in  order.  In  the  interests  of  promoting 


democracy,  liberty,  and  independence, 
we  must  cooperate  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  Simultaneously,  the  United 
States  must  prepare  for  the  potential 
world  of  the  future. 

The  implications  of  the  U.S.  re- 
sponse to  Mikhail  Gorbachev's  initia- 
tives are  obviously  far  reaching.  Thus, 
a  positive,  comprehensive  strategy  and 
vision,  rather  than  a  collection  of  reac- 
tions, is  the  requisite  response  of  the 
leader  of  the  free  world.  If  the  United 
States  wishes  to  remain  that  leader,  it 
is  important  that  President  Bush  have 
such  a  program  as  he  heads  to  Brus- 
sels at  the  end  of  the  month.  The 
United  States  has  fought  for  a  free, 
democratic,  and  independent  world 
order  since  World  War  II.  Without  our 
leadership,  the  current  opportunities 
for  peace,  democracy,  and  independ- 
ence would  not  exist.  Just  as  President 
Bush  says,  "Don't  stop  now"  to  Mik- 
hail Gorbachev,  the  United  States 
must  not  stop  leading  the  fight  for 
freedom. 

We  must  continue  leading  the  strug- 
gle for  liberty,  independence,  stability, 
democracy,  peace,  progress,  and  pros- 
perity, in  an  arena  less  hostile  but 
much  more  promising,  less  comforta- 
ble but  potentially  more  secure.  Simul- 
taneously, the  United  States  must  pre- 
pare to  be  the  leader  in  the  world  of 
the  future,  a  world  more  peaceful,  but 
also  more  competitive,  and  no  less 
challenging. 
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BIPARTISANSHIP  AND  FAIR 
SCHEDULING 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Kanjorski).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia [Mr.  Gingrich]  is  recognized  for 
60  minutes. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
just  going  to  speak  for  a  few  moments 
about  the  week's  schedule  and  honest, 
fair  bipartisanship. 

When  I  was  first  elected  Republican 
whip,  I  was  asked  what  I  thought 
about  working  with  the  Democratic 
leadership,  and  I  said  that  I  believe  in 
honest,  fair  bipartisanship.  What  I 
meant  by  that  is  that  both  parties  in 
the  House,  the  Democrats  and  Repub- 
licans, should  be  able  to  work  togeth- 
er. We  should  be  able  to  work  out  fair 
opportunities  under  reasonable  rules 
for  both  sides  to  present  their  ideas 
and  then  decide  which  more  accurate- 
ly represents  the  American  people  and 
which  has  the  better  ideas  and  which 
ought  to  win  votes  on  the  House  floor. 

I  think  that  this  week's  schedule  was 
an  example  of  exactly  the  opposite.  It 
was  unfair.  It  was  in  fact  not  giving 
the  Republicans  an  opportunity  that 
was  fair  to  present  their  ideas,  and  it 
was  at  the  same  time,  I  think,  giving 
the  leftwing  of  the  Democratic  Party 
an  exaggerated  level  of  recognition  on 
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the  floor  in  terms  of  what  they  were 
determined  to  bring  to  the  floor. 

I  want  to  focus  on  four  things  in  ex- 
plaining this  week's  schedule  and  how 
it  evolved  in  yesterday's  votes.  I  want 
to  talk  briefly  about  the  process  of  a 
supplemental  appropriation  bill  and 
why  we  have  been  fighting  about  it  for 
the  last  several  months.  I  want  to  talk, 
second,  about  the  Democratic  propen- 
sity to  want  to  have  a  credit  card  men- 
tality in  offering  money  for  whatever 
the  most  recent  fad  is  without  paying 
for  it  or  accounting  for  the  money 
they  are  willing  to  give  away,  thereby 
making  it  harder  to  get  to  a  balanced 
budget. 

I  want  to  talk,  third,  about  the  ex- 
traordinary process  by  which  the  left- 
wing  Democrats  were  allowed  to  bring 
up  a  bill  which  had  been  written  hasti- 
ly, had  never  been  before  a  subcom- 
mittee or  committee,  had  never  had 
hearings,  and  which  broke  the  biparti- 
san agreement  with  the  President  on 
the  budget. 

Finally,  I  want  to  talk  about  Con- 
gressman George  Gekas,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  his  superb  effort  to  repeal 
section  89,  a  provision  of  the  Tax  Code 
which  is  killing  health  insurance  for 
working  Americans  and  small  business, 
and  the  way  we  had  to  fight  that  fight 
because  of  the  Democratic  leadership. 
I  have  to  say  that  I  am  very  sad  about 
the  way  yesterday  went.  I  think  it  is 
unnecessary  for  us  to  leave  those 
kinds  of  fights,  and  I  think  if  we  had 
honest,  fair  bipartisanship,  we  would 
not  have  those  kinds  of  fights. 

Let  me  start,  first  of  all,  with  the 
struggle  that  has  been  going  on  with 
the  Appropriations  Committee.  The 
Appropriations  Committee,  since  the 
beginning  of  Congress  200  years  ago, 
likes  to  spend  money.  That  is  the 
nature  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee. They  write  the  real  checks  that 
buy  real  goods  and  services. 

President  Bush  is  leading  a  struggle 
to  bring  spending  under  control.  He  is 
continuing  the  process  that  began 
under  President  Ronald  Reagan.  In 
the  end,  the  center  of  that  struggle, 
the  core  areas,  if  you  will,  of  the  diffi- 
culty is  the  appropriations  process. 
Normally  Appropriations  Committees 
are  supposed  to  report  out  the  regular 
appropriation  bills  that  are  in  effect  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year.  Toward  the 
end  of  the  year  they  discover  in  some 
areas  they  have  not  produced  enough 
money,  where  there  is  a  drought  in 
the  Midwest,  when  there  are  fires  in 
the  moimtains  or  there  are  difficulties 
with  problems  such  as  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  or  they  discover  they 
need  more  money  for  health,  and  at 
that  point  they  report  what  is  called  a 
supplemental  appropriation  bill. 

Historically,  supplement  appropria- 
tion bills  are  the  place  where  we  begin 
to  discover  the  real  pork.  At  that  point 
the  appropriators  have  an  opportunity 
to  take  care  of  themselves  and  their 


districts  and  their  friends,  and  all  of  a 
sudden  we  begin  to  find  bigger  and 
bigger  amounts  of  money,  so  that  the 
President  will  ask  for  $1  or  $2  billion 
for  very  specific  things.  In  this  case 
the  driving  force  was  the  veterans  and 
helping  the  veterans'  hospitals. 
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Then  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, seeing,  if  my  colleagues  will,  a 
legitimate  opportunity  come  by,  will 
start  putting  pork  barrel  on  top  of  it, 
and  presently  what  started  as  a  veter- 
ans program  will  have  far  more  money 
for  nonveterans  things  and  to  tsJte 
care  of  other  programs.  We  have  been 
struggling  in  the  House  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  for  over  a 
month  now  trying  to  force  them 
gradually  into  shrinking  the  size  of 
their  bill,  putting  it  on  a  diet,  if  my 
colleagues  will,  and,  in  fact,  by  yester- 
day morning  we  had  cut  over  a  billion 
dollars  out  of  the  original  supplemen- 
tal. We  had  gotten  it  much  further 
down  and  closer  to  something  Presi- 
dent Bush  could  sign.  In  the  process 
the  veterans  find  themselves  waiting 
for  adequate  medical  service,  waiting 
for  enough  drugs  and  enough  other 
things  to  be  done. 

Games  are  played  by  the  Appropria- 
tions Committees  in  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate  in  the  whole  process  of 
dealing  with  the  bill,  and  the  result  is 
that  the  country  and  the  American 
people  in  the  interest  of  veterans  are 
held  up  while  the  politicians  play 
games  to  see  if  they  can  find  a  way  to 
pass  the  money  for  their  friends  and 
their  allies  in  their  interests. 

We  worked  very  hard  on  this.  The 
bill  that  was  passed  yesterday  in  not 
quite  as  good  as  it  needs  to  be.  It  is  a 
billion  dollars  better  than  it  would 
have  been  without  the  Republicans 
being  so  active,  and  in  that  sense  I 
think  the  Republicans  can  take  credit 
of  getting  us  a  billion  dollars  closer  to 
a  balanced  budget. 

However  we  have  a  very  long  way  to 
go,  and  frankly  the  liberal  Democrats, 
many  of  whom  are  credit  card  liberals, 
they  remind  me  of  teenagers  who 
think,  if  they  charge  with  a  piece  of 
plastic,  somehow  the  store  will  never 
find  them  and  send  them  a  bill.  So, 
they  are  always  shocked  to  discover 
there  is  a  deficit,  and  they  are  always 
eager  to  raise  taxes,  but  there  are  very 
few  spending  programs  they  object  to. 
That  was  the  general  situation. 

Now  in  this  particular  supplemental 
appropriations  bill  we  had  a  fascinat- 
ing $820  million  that  was  supposed  to 
be  for  the  war  on  drugs.  Now  we  call 
supplemental  appropriations— the 

term  we  use  here  is  dire  emergency. 
The  reason  they  added  those  two 
words  was  that  supplementals  had 
become  basically  just  one  more  way  to 
spend  money,  and  so  in  theory  a  dire 
emergency  supplemental  bill  is  sup- 


posed to  be  something  needed  right 
this  minute. 

In  fact,  the  liberal  Democrats  put 
$820  million  in  for  drugs,  not  to  be 
spent  this  year;  this  is  for  the  war  on 
drugs,  not  to  be  spent  this  year,  not  to 
go  directly  to  the  police,  not  to  go  di- 
rectly anything.  It  was  next  year's 
money. 

"Ah,"  my  colleagues  might  ask 
themselves,  "why  are  they  putting 
$820  million  of  next  year's  money  into 
this  year's  bill?" 

For  a  very  practical  reason:  If  they 
can  get  the  money  spent  right  now, 
then,  when  it  comes  time  to  write  next 
year's  appropriations  bill,  they  will  be 
able  to  claim  that  they  have  another 
$820  million  available  because  they 
will  already  have  sent  it  forward. 

This  is  a  little  bit  like  a  teenager 
who  comes  in  and  says,  "Can  I  borrow 
$20  of  my  allowance  next  month?" 

Loan  them  the  $20,  and  they  show 
up  next  month,  and  they  say,  "Where 
is  my  allowance?" 

Then  say  to  them,  "Now  wait  a 
second.  I  just  loaned  you  the  $20  last 
month,"  and  they  say.  "but  that  was 
last  month.  This  is  this  month." 

If  it  were  not  real  money,  if  it  was 
not  draining  resources  from  the  Amer- 
ican people,  if  it  was  not  one  more  lib- 
eral Democratic  assault  on  the  idea 
of  the  balanced  budget,  it  would  be 
furmy  because,  if  we  ask  these  very 
same  people,  as  we  will  this  summer, 
where  is  the  $820  million  that  was  al- 
ready passed  by  them  back  there  in 
May.  we  aure  going  to  hear  them  get  up 
and  say.  "That  doesn't  count  any- 
more." and  one  of  the  reasons  America 
has  such  a  huge  deficit  and  one  of  the 
reasons  we  are  paying  so  much  money 
on  interest  on  the  debt  is  that  liberal 
Democrats  just  cannot  control  the 
urge  to  spend  money,  and  so  they  in- 
sisted on  trying  to  pass  $820  million 
for  the  war  on  drugs. 

They  say.  "Well,  that's  a  good 
cause."  It  is  a  good  cause,  but  it  is  also 
true  that  almost  every  government 
agency  involved  in  the  war  on  drugs 
already  has  all  the  money  they  can 
spend  this  year.  In  effect  what  they 
are  doing,  the  same  Democrats  who 
lost  the  war  on  poverty  by  throwing 
money  at  it,  the  same  Democrats  who 
lost  the  war  in  the  effort  to  educate 
the  irmer  city  by  throwing  money  at  it, 
the  same  Democrats  who  have  created 
a  bureaucratic,  liberal  welfare  state  by 
throwing  money  at  it,  those  Demo- 
crats are  now  rushing  in  and  trying  to. 
in  effect,  turn  the  war  on  drugs  into 
another  welfare  state,  find  another 
way  to  build  another  bureaucracy  to 
spend  more  of  our  money  without 
knowing  what  is  going  to  happen  to  it 
and  without  any  accounting  for  it. 

Then  we  got  to  an  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  CoNTEl.  I  cannot  speak 
too  highly  of  the  role  that  the  gentle- 
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man  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Conte] 
has  played  in  fighting  for  a  balanced 
budget  and  fighting  to  try  to  bring 
spending  under  control  on  this  supple- 
mental. He  offered  an  amendment  to 
return  the  supplemental  to  helping 
only  the  veterans.  We  came  very  close 
to  winning  it.  That  would  have  sent  it 
through  in  a  way  that  was  correct,  and 
every  Republican  voted  to  try  to  help 
the  veterans  and  to  try  to  make  sure 
that  the  veterans  got  the  money  im- 
mediately rather  than  keeping  money 
for  veterans,  and  veterans  hospitals 
and  veterans  medical  services  tied  up 
in  the  political  system.  We  barely  lost 
because  frankly  the  liberal  E>emocrats 
were  not  happy  just  helping  the  veter- 
ans. They  wanted  to  also  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  go  out  and  spend  money  on 
other  things. 

After  that  we  got  to  what  I  think  is 
one  of  the  most  amazing  things  I  have 
seen  in  the  time  I  have  been  in  the 
Congress  and  something  which  sets  a 
precedent  which  frankly  we  intend  to 
insist  upon.  The  leftwing  Democrats 
have  been  increasingly  unhappy.  They 
felt  that  George  Bush  is  being  too  suc- 
cessful, that  his  whole  approach  of 
being  bipartisan  is  getting  too  much 
done,  that,  as  leftwing  ideologues, 
they  are  not  getting  the  votes  they 
want  on  their  issues,  and  so  they  put 
tremendous  pressure  on  the  Demo- 
cratic leadership  to  bring  up  a  leftwing 
bill  that  frankly  had  never  been 
thought  through,  no  one  truly  knew 
what  it  meant,  and  it  was  designed  to 
do  two  things.  It  was  designed,  first  of 
all,  by  leftwing  Democrats  to  weaken 
the  strategic  defense  initiative,  to 
weaken  our  ability  to  defend  America 
against  nuclear  missiles  and  to  cut 
down  the  amount  of  money  that 
America  is  spending  to  research  our 
ability  to  protect  this  country  from 
nuclear  war.  Second,  it  was  designed  to 
transfer  money  over  once  again  to  the 
war  on  drugs. 

My  colleagues  are  going  to  see  this 
year,  I  predict,  example,  after  exam- 
ple, after  example  of  big  spending, 
credit  card  liberals  who  label  whatever 
they  want  to  spend  money  on  next, 
the  war  on  drugs,  rush  it  into  this 
room,  make  an  impassioned  plea  and 
say,  "Please  let's  spend  money." 

Now  I  want  to  see  a  very  tough  war 
on  drugs,  but  I  think  that  a  very  tough 
war  on  drugs  starts  frankly  with  lock- 
ing up  criminals.  It  starts  frankly  with 
being  willing  to  have  the  death  penal- 
ty for  certain  very  serious  offenses.  It 
starts  by  insuring  that  we  have  ade- 
quate prisons.  It  starts,  as  President 
Bush  has  requested,  by  having  more 
prosecutors.  It  starts  by  eliminating 
the  exclusionary  rule  so  that,  when 
policemen  find  evidence,  they  can  use 
the  evidence.  It  starts  by  getting 
money  back  from  the  drug  dealers  by 
confiscating  their  property.  I  think 
there  are  many  steps  to  fight  the  war 
on  drugs. 


The  one  thing  I  know  will  lose  the 
war  on  drugs  is  letting  leftwing  liberal 
Democrats  who  do  not  believe  in  the 
death  penalty,  do  not  believe  in  strong 
police  forces,  do  not  believe  in  tough 
prison  sentences,  do  not  believe  in 
tough  judges,  letting  leftwing  Demo- 
crats decide  that  they  are  going  to 
turn  the  war  on  drugs  into  a  welfare 
program,  that  we  are  somehow  going 
to  hire  enough  counselors,  and  enough 
psychologists  and  enough  people  to  sit 
around  in  enough  Government  offices 
that,  if  only  every  drug  addict  had 
their  own  friend  paid  for  by  the  Gov- 
ernment to  go  and  talk  to,  that  some- 
how we  would  magically  cure  every- 
body. I  do  not  think  that  is  going  to 
solve  the  drug  problem,  and  I  do  not 
think  frankly  for  the  toughest  and 
most  violent  drug  dealers  that  hiring  a 
Government  psychologist  to  sit  and 
talk  to  them  is  going  to  change  them 
at  all. 

I  think  that  there  are  people  who 
are  making  a  lot  of  money  by  addict- 
ing our  children,  and  I  think  those 
people  who  are  killing  folks  here  in 
Washington,  DC.  are  frankly  mean 
people  who  ought  to  be  locked  up  and 
off  the  street,  not  people  who  ought  to 
be  casually  out  on  furlough  visiting 
their  neighborhood  leftwing  psycholo- 
gist. In  that  setting  we  are  going  to  see 
offer  after  offer  of  big  spending  by  lib- 
erals which  is  going  to  use  the  code 
words  "war  on  drugs,"  but  in  fact  be 
the  same  old  lit>eral  welfare  state,  but 
this  particular  bill  was,  if  anything,  an 
even  more  destructive  bill  than  usual. 
Imagine  the  U.S.  House  of  Represent- 
atives, supposedly  a  serious  legislative 
body,  supposedly  trying  to  do  some- 
thing that  was  real,  bringing  a  bill  to 
the  floor  that  fundamentally  changes 
America's  most  significant  long-term 
research  investment  in  defense, 
changes  it  in  a  very  basic  way  with  not 
a  single  hearing,  not  a  single  expert 
having  looked  at  the  bill,  no  under- 
standing of  what  the  bill  would  do. 
The  Defense  Department  finally  got  a 
letter  over  here  that  said  it  would 
clearly  kill  the  Arrow  missile,  which  is 
built  in  Israel  and  which  is  being  de- 
signed to  be  a  tactical  defense  or  a  de- 
fense against  tactical  missiles.  The 
leftwing  has  had  no  idea  of  what  it 
was  doing.  They  did  not  care.  It  was  a 
symbolic  issue.  What  they  wanted  was 
a  good  solid  vote  that  proved  that  they 
were  committed  to  the  war  on  drugs, 
and  I  had  Members  tell  me  on  the 
floor.  "Look,  you  know  this  bill  is  not 
going  to  go  anywhere.  You  know  the 
President  would  veto  this  bill.  You 
know  it's  not  even  going  to  get 
through  the  Senate.  Let's  just  go 
ahead  and  vote  for  a  collapse." 

But  let  me  suggest  to  my  colleagues 
there  is  something  inherently  sick 
about  a  process  where  Congressmen 
think  they  have  the  right  to  be  totally 
irresponsible,  almost  like  teenagers, 
because  the  President  will  play   the 


role  of  father,  and  the  President  will 
veto  the  stupid  things  they  do.  I  think 
Congressmen  have  an  obligation  to  ac- 
tually do  their  homework.  I  think 
Members  should  have  been  enraged 
that  a  major  bill  had  been  written  ca- 
priciously this  week,  brought  to  the 
floor  without  any  hearings,  offered  up 
without  a  single  committee  or  subcom- 
mittee doing  any  work.  and.  if  we  are 
going  to  do  business  that  way.  let  us 
just  abolish  all  the  committees.  Let  us 
let  any  Member  who  has  a  good  idea 
show  up  in  the  morning,  write  their 
idea  out  in  longhand,  throw  it  in  the 
hopper,  and  we  can  debate  it  for  a 
couple  hours,  and  we  can  vote  on  it.  It 
is  an  absolute  denial  of  the  legislative 
process,  and  it  is  a  sign  of  how  fright- 
ened the  House  Democratic  leadership 
is  of  their  left  wing  that  they  would 
allow  their  leftwing  to  talk  them  into, 
threaten  them  into,  whatever  they 
did,  convince  them,  that  they  had  to 
bring  up  a  bill  which  they  knew  in 
their  hearts  was  not  only  wrong,  but  it 
was  a  step  deeper. 
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That  bill  was  a  violation  of  the 
agreement,  the  bipartisan  agreement, 
which  had  been  made  with  the  Presi- 
dent on  the  budget.  It  took  money  out 
of  the  Defense  Department  and  trans- 
ferred it  to  domestic  spending. 

One  of  the  things  that  I  think  the 
House  Democratic  leadership  had 
better  face  up  to  is  that  if  they  intend 
to  have  a  bipartisan  relationship 
either  with  House  Republicans  or  with 
the  President  of  the  United  States, 
they  have  to  be  able  to  keep  their 
word.  If  they  promise  that  they  will 
fight  to  maintain  the  budget  numbers 
that  are  agreed  to  in  a  bipartisan 
agreement,  they  cannot  just  make 
that  pledge  in  the  Rose  Garden  on  tel- 
evision. They  have  to  come  back  here 
to  the  House  and  they  have  to  have 
the  courage  to  say  to  their  own  left- 
wing,  "No,  we  are  not  going  to  vote  for 
a  bill  like  this.  It  breaks  our  word  to 
the  President  and  we  are  going  to  keep 
our  word." 

I  will  say  flatly,  having  been  in  the 
meetings  in  the  White  House,  having 
been  in  the  meetings  up  here  and 
having  talked  to  people,  having  looked 
at  this  situation,  there  is  no  question 
in  my  mind  that  the  bill  which  came 
up  yesterday  fundamentally  violated 
the  bipartisan  agreement.  If  we  cannot 
keep  agreements,  we  are  not  going  to 
have  very  much  bipartisanship. 

Let  me  turn  last  then  to  the  effort 
of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Gekas]  to  repeal  section  89.  The 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Gekas]  offered  to  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee on  Tuesday  a  repeal  of  section  89. 

Now.  section  89  is  a  very  important 
issue  because  the  way  the  Tax  Code 
had  been  written,  the  rules  are  so  com- 
plicated,  the   process   is   so   difficult. 
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that  certified  public  accountants  all 
over  America  are  telling  small  busi- 
nesses to  cancel  their  group  health  in- 
surance. What  is  happening  is  in  com- 
pany after  company,  places  where 
workers  and  their  families  have  been 
covered  in  health  insurance  by  an 
agreement  with  the  owner,  they  are 
now  discovering  that  the  cost  of  the 
redtape,  the  cost  to  the  accounting 
system,  the  cost  of  filling  out  all  the 
forms  is  so  great  and  the  penalties  are 
potentially  so  great  that  it  is  safer  for 
the  owner  to  cancel  the  group  insur- 
ance, pay  everyone  slightly  more  and 
buy  his  own  personal  health  insur- 
ance. 

Now,  in  the  long  run  this  is,  frankly, 
not  in  any  way  hurting  the  owners  be- 
cause they  can  afford  the  insurance. 

They  are  the  wealthiest  people  in 
the  company.  The  people  it  is  hurting 
are  the  poor  people  who  themselves, 
the  average  worker  who  cannot  go  out 
and  replace  group  insurance  with  indi- 
vidual insurance  is  being  hurt. 

In  this  setting,  let  me  suggest,  we 
are  faced  with  a  very  direct  and  very 
straightforward  situation.  We  know 
that  every  day  that  section  89  stays  in 
place  that  we  are  in  greater  danger  of 
having  more  and  more  companies 
cancel  their  group  insurance  so  that 
more  and  more  families  are  without 
health  insurance.  We  know  that  is 
happening  every  day. 

We  know  there  is  a  bill,  and  let  me 
draw  a  contrast  back  to  the  leftwing 
bill,  the  strategic  defense  initiative. 
The  leftwing  bill  has  only  existed  for  a 
couple  of  days.  To  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  it  has  only  a  handful  of  co- 
sponsors. 

The  repeal  of  section  89  has  over  300 
sponsors  in  a  bill  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  LaFalce]  of  the 
Small  Business  Committee.  There 
have  been  hearings  held  on  the  topic. 
We  know  what  it  is  doing  that  is 
wrong,  but  the  leftwing  Democrats  do 
not  want  to  repeal  section  89.  They 
have  it  locked  up  in  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  where  they  want  to 
replace  the  current  terribly  written 
section  89  with  a  brand  new  slightly 
less  terrible,  but  still  very,  very  com- 
plicated reform,  which  nobody  fully 
understands  and  which  will  just  con- 
tinue the  mess. 

Yesterday  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Gekas]  fought  to 
bring  to  the  floor  the  repeal  of  section 
89.  The  Democratic  leadership  of  the 
House  would  not  make  it  in  order.  We 
fought  the  previous  question,  which  is 
technically  the  way  to  do  that.  We 
came  within  14  votes.  If  seven  votes 
had  switched,  we  would  in  fact  have 
won  the  fight  to  raise  the  issue  and  we 
would  have  repealed  section  89  in  the 
House  yesterday. 

What  I  think  is  wrong  and  what  is 
basically  unfair  and  not  bipartisan 
about  the  way  the  place  is  being  run  is 
that  an  idea  supported  by  most  Ameri- 


cans, an  idea  with  over  300  cosponsors 
to  repeal  section  89  and  save  the  group 
health  insurance  of  working  Ameri- 
cans, that  idea  could  not  come  to  the 
floor,  an  idea  which  has  never  had 
hearings,  which  has  never  been  exam- 
ined by  experts,  which  has  been  writ- 
ten up  by  a  couple  leftwing  Demo- 
crats, that  idea  can  get  to  the  floor  the 
same  week  without  going  through  the 
subcommittee,  without  going  to  the 
full  committee,  and  that  can  get  a 
vote.  That  is  not  fair  and  it  is  not  bi- 
partisan. 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  not 
had  the  opportunity  to  have  a  dialog 
with  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia,  for  quite  awhile.  I  looked  for- 
ward to  this  opportunity.  The  gentle- 
man has  been  absent  from  the  floor.  I 
assume  he  has  been  very  busy  in  his 
duties  as  whip,  but  the  gentleman  is 
now  back  in  special  orders  so  it  gives 
us  an  opportunity  to  have  a  discussion. 
It  is  interesting,  the  gentleman  and  I 
voted  the  same  way  yesterday  on  the 
amendment  transferring  the  money 
from  star  wars  to  the  fight  on  drugs. 

Having  said  that,  though,  I  feel  that 
the  amendment  was  appropriate  for 
consideration  of  this  House,  even 
though  I  personally  did  not  vote  for 
the  amendment,  and  let  me  tell  the 
gentleman  why. 

The  past  two  administrations,  the 
Reagan  administration  and  now  the 
Bush  administration,  have  consistent- 
ly underfunded  the  war  on  drugs,  the 
single  most  important  problem  facing 
this  Nation.  Neither  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration nor  the  Bush  administra- 
tion has  sought  the  full  amount  of 
funding  authorized  by  this  Congress 
when  we  passed  the  antidrug  legisla- 
tion in  1988. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  frustration 
in  this  country  that  we  do  not  devote 
the  amount  of  resources,  that  Con- 
gress and  the  administration  do  not 
devote  the  amount  of  resources  to  this 
problem  that  it  needs. 

Now,  my  personal  preference  would 
have  been  to  vote  on  this  at  another 
time  in  another  context,  but  I  am  tell- 
ing the  gentleman  that  the  frustration 
is  there  in  the  country.  The  Republi- 
cans' refusal  to  fund  the  war  on  drugs 
adequately  is  a  problem  that  must  be 
addressed. 

The  other  party  fought  this  in  the 
appropriations  process.  We  are  not 
willing  to  devote  the  full  amount  of 
money  to  the  war  on  drugs  that  Con- 
gress has  authorized.  The  administra- 
tion did  not  seek  that  funding,  so  that 
it  is  understandable  there  would  be  a 
vote  on  the  floor  of  the  House  yester- 
day on  that  issue. 

Now,  as  far  as  other  matters  on  sec- 
tion  89,   that  is   a  very   complicated 


technical  matter,  as  the  gentleman  re- 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Let  me  take  back 
my  time.  Let  me  stay  on  the  war  on 
drugs  issue.  The  gentleman  raised  a 
point.  We  need  to  explore  it  at  two 
levels. 

First  of  all,  let  me  talk  briefly  about 
underfunding  the  war  on  drugs. 
During  the  1988  Presidential  cam- 
paign, both  Mr.  Dukakis  and  Mr.  Jack- 
son made  a  great  deal  out  of  the  fact 
that  there  had  been  a  $100-million  cut 
in  the  Coast  Guard,  that  that  $100- 
million  cut  in  the  Coast  Guard  in  fact 
was  weakening  the  war  on  drugs.  It 
turned  out,  as  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation proved  convincingly,  Jane 
Burnley,  who  sent  a  telegram  to  both 
Mr.  Dukakis  and  to  Mr.  Jackson,  and 
we  discussed  it  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  it  turned  out  that  the  $100  mil- 
lion that  was  cut  in  the  Coast  Guard 
was  cut  by  liberal  Democrats  on  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  to 
finance  domestic  programs  that  their 
union  allies  wanted  financed. 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  this  gentle- 
man realizes  and  knows  that  the  re- 
quest by  the  Bush  administration  at 
the  beginning  of  this  year  was  signifi- 
cantly less  than  the  amount  author- 
ized, not  even  remotely  close  to  the 
amount  authorized  by  Congress  last 
year. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Let  me  ask  the 
gentleman  a  question.  I  gave  the  gen- 
tleman a  specific  example.  We  had  two 
Presidential  candidates  who  were 
claiming  that  the  Coast  Guard  had 
been  cut  by  President  Reagan  and 
Vice  President  Bush,  when  in  fact  is  it 
not  true  that  cut  occurred  in  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  controlled  by 
House  Democrats,  and  that  cut  was 
specifically  done  by  the  Democrats  in 
order  to  transfer  money  to  mass  tran- 
sit? 

Mr.  FROST.  We  are  talking  about 
$1V2  billion,  more  than  $1V2  billion  in 
underfunding  for  the  war  on  drugs  be- 
cause this  administration  would  not 
seek  the  full  amount  authorized  by 
Congress  last  year,  $1.7  billion  that 
they  did  not  seek  from  this  Congress. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Just  a  second.  The 
question  does  not  dispute,  though,  the 
fact  that  when  the  President  did  ask 
for  money  for  the  Coast  Guard,  it  was 
the  House  Democrats,  the  liberal 
Democrats,  who  cut  the  $100  million; 
the  gentleman  does  not  dispute  that  as 
a  fact? 

Mr.  FROST.  I  do  not  know  the  facts 
of  that.  I  do  not  know  the  facts  that 
the  gentleman  has  presented.  I  am  not 
going  to  dispute  them  because  I  do  not 
have  the  facts  in  front  of  me. 

I  do  know  the  fact  that  this  adminis- 
tration has  refused  to  seek  the  money 
that  we  authorized. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Let  me  make  the 
second  point.  Most  politicians  will  tell 
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you  they  want  to  get  to  a  balanced 
budget.  They  are  worried  about  deficit 
spending.  We  said  again  and  again 
that  we  were  willing  to  accept  the  $820 
million  if  the  liberal  Democrats  would 
tell  us  what  they  were  going  to  offset. 

Mr.  FROST.  Then  why  did  the  gen- 
tleman vote  for  the  Conte  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  just  said,  if  the 
Democrats  would  tell  us  how  we  are 
going  to  pay  for  it.  We  are  also  willing 
to  accept  more  money,  but  the  Demo- 
cratic leadership  made  a  commitment 
to  the  President  that  they  would 
accept  a  bipartisan  budget  agreement. 
The  agreement  would  have  a  certain 
amount  in  a  box  called  defense  and  a 
certain  amount  in  a  box  called  domes- 
tic spending. 

What  yesterday's  bill  offered  to  do 
was  to  break  that  agreement  by  taking 
money  out  of  defense  and  putting  the 
money  into  domestic  spending.  Now,  it 
was  a  clear  violation  of  the  agreement 
made  by  the  Democratic  leadership 
with  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  FROST.  Even  though  everyone 
agrees  that  we  need  to  spend  more 
money  on  the  war  on  drugs,  no  one 
disputes  that,  and  yet  you  all  are  not 
willing  to  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  No.  I  am  saying 
there  is  $140  billion  in  a  box  called  do- 
mestic spending,  $140  billion.  We  can 
find  the  money  to  fight  the  war  on 
drugs  inside  the  box  called  domestic 
spending. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  EKDRGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  cannot  help  but  tell  the 
gentleman  I  was  watching  him  and  the 
gentleman  piqued  my  interest  again.  I 
felt  I  had  to  come  over  and  ask  the 
gentleman  a  couple  questions. 

Let  me  just  say  parenthetically  that 
I  did  notice  yesterday  that  the  gentle- 
man voted  in  essence  to  increase  or 
countenance  an  increase  of  25  percent 
in  SDI,  which  seems  to  me  like  throw- 
ing money  at  something  and  against  a 
proposal  to  take  that  money  and  use  it 
to  fight  drugs. 

D  1120 

I  think  that  is  something  we  can  talk 
about,  but  most  specifically  I  noticed 
that  the  gentleman  started  again 
today,  as  my  friend  usually  does,  by 
talking  about  the  big-spending  deficit 
liberal  Democrats.  That  is  not  an 
exact  quote,  but  it  is  close  enough. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  We  will  stipulate  to 
that  fact. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Let 
me  ask  the  gentleman  a  question.  He 
was  here  the  same  year  as  I  was  here 
when  Ronald  Reagan  was  President, 
and  he  sent  to  us  a  budget.  Does  my 
friend  from  Georgia  know,  if  we  added 


those  eight  budgets  up,  does  he  know 
how  much  in  deficits  President 
Reagsui  requested?  Does  my  friend 
from  Georgia  know  how  many  deficits 
or  how  many  deficit  dollars  were  re- 
quested by  this  President  in  eight 
budgets  that  he  sent  to  Congress? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  am  not  sure  of 
the  number. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota. 
May  I  help  the  gentleman  out? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Sure;  I  will  be  glad 
to  have  you  to. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota. 
President  Reagan,  one  of  the  most 
conservative  Presidents  in  this  centu- 
ry, submitted  eight  budgets  to  Con- 
gress, and  if  we  add  up  his  eight  budg- 
ets, the  bottom  line,  lay  them  here  on 
the  table,  add  them  up,  the  bottom 
line  is  he  asked  Congress  for  deficits  of 
$1.1  trillion.  Question:  If  a  President 
asks  for  $1.1  trillion  in  deficits  in  8 
years,  is  that  a  liberal? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  think  in  the  con- 
text of  having  had  the  Democrats  con- 
trol the  House  for  35  years,  it  was 
probably  the  best  he  thought  he  could 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  So 
the  answer  is  he  is  not  a  liberal? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  think  Reagan 
consistently  compromised  with  the 
Democrats  in  the  House  because  he 
was  faced  with  the  reality  of  what 
their  committee  chairmen  and  their 
committees  do. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota. 
Well,  the  reason  I  asked  the  question 
is  I  believe  you  have  developed  a 
standard  by  which  you  say  over  time 
the  Democrats  want  to  spend  money 
they  do  not  have  on  programs  we  do 
not  need. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  The  gentleman 
just  proved  that  yesterday.  He  just 
proved  that  yesterday. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  No; 
no. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  They  were  willing 
to  spend  $821  million,  and  they  would 
not  tell  anyone  how  they  were  willing 
to  pay  for  it. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  No; 
no.  The  $821  million  was  an  increase,  a 
proposed  increase,  in  star  wars  pro- 
posed by  the  President. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  am  talking  about 
the  original  supplemental. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Let 
me  just  finish  my  thought  if  the  gen- 
tleman does  not  mind  about  the  defi- 
cits, because  I  think  it  is  fascinating, 
and  I  think  it  takes  a  certain  amount 
of  persistence  for  the  gentleman  to 
come  to  the  well  of  the  House  and 
look  our  direction  and  talk  about  defi- 
cits with  any  credibility,  especially 
coming  from  a  party  whose  President 
proposed  more  deficits  in  his  eight 
budgets  than  all  the  deficits  racked  up 
and  proposed  by  all  of  the  Presidents 
from  George  Washington  to  Jimmy 
Carter.  And  the  gentleman  thinks  that 
the  fellow  who  proposed  that  is  a  con- 


servative and  looks  at  us  and  says  that 
we  are  liberals.  I  do  not  understand 
the  standard  any  more.  It  seems  to  me 
that  if  we  Democrats  had  had  a  Presi- 
dent who  proposed  $1.1  trillion  in  defi- 
cits, the  gentleman  would  be  in  the 
well  trying  to  impeach  him,  but  be- 
cause President  Reagan  proposed  $1.1 
trillion  in  deficits,  the  gentleman  sug- 
gests that  everything  is  just  fine. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  The  gentleman  re- 
alizes that  the  Democrats  have  held 
the  House  since  1954.  and  that  every 
committee  has  a  Democratic  chair- 
man, that  every  subcommittee  has  a 
Democratic  chairman,  and  that  the 
Democrats  are  committed  to  a  big- 
spending,  credit-card  mentality,  and  I 
think  it  is  amazing  that  Reagan  got 
away  with  as  little  deficit  as  he  did. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  exactly  what  I 
was  going  to  say. 

Before  I  get  to  the  meat  of  my  collo- 
quy with  the  gentleman  from  Georgia, 
that  is  that  that  same  President  who 
unfortunately  had  to  propose  budgets 
that  carried  with  them  deficits  was 
the  one  faced  with  the  most  enor- 
mously devastating  economic  down- 
turn that  we  have  seen  in  a  long  time 
from  which  he,  with  his  leadership, 
was  able  to  extricate  the  entire  coun- 
try and  put  us  on  a  road  of  economic 
recovery  albeit  having  to  face  these 
monstrous  deficits.  How  they  got  to 
that  point,  where  the  economic  down- 
turn occurred,  is  another  reason  that 
the  blame  can  be  placed  on  the  then 
leadership  before  Reagan  even  came 
onto  the  scene,  but  beyond  that,  I 
want  to  get  to  section  89  for  just  a 
moment. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  If 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  section  89  is 
important. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  The  gentleman 
came  over  specifically  for  this. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  And  I  do  not  want  to 
run  out  of  time.  I  will  even  take  a  spe- 
cial order  Wednesday,  and  the  gentle- 
man and  I  can  debate  this. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  I 
would  be  glad  to  extend  the  gentle- 
man's time  if  we  can  continue  discuss- 
ing deficits  and  President  Reagan. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Let  us  talk  first 
about  section  89.  I  think  section  89  is 
an  example  of  how  the  liberal  Demo- 
cratic leadership  refuses  to  bring 
things  to  the  floor. 

The  gentleman  can  go  ahead. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  The  gentleman  from 
Georgia  from  time  to  time  has  been 
criticized  for  bringing  matters  of  hot 
debate  to  the  floor  during  special 
orders,  because  it  is  said  that  nobody 
is  here  to  listen,  but  the  result  that 
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the  gentleman  has  gotten  here  today 
and  sparking  this  minidebate  shows 
the  efficacy  and  the  necessity  of  bring- 
ing matters  to  special  orders  even  if  no 
one  attends,  because  the  people  at 
home  are  attending,  and  they  are  lis- 
tening to  these  things.  It  is  very  im- 
portant. I  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  for  continuing  to  do  so. 
On  section  89  now,  it  was  a  mam- 
moth effort  that  we  propounded  yes- 
terday. The  Committee  on  Rules,  the 
majority  playing  favorites,  allowed  an 
amendment  that  never  was  before  a 
committee,  never  before  a  subcommit- 
tee, never  heard  by  or  never  even  con- 
ceived of  by  any  Member  of  the  House 
except  those  authors  who  finally 
brought  it  to  the  floor,  never  had  any 
kind  of  basis  in  fiscal  balancing,  never 
had  any  check  with  the  Pentagon, 
never  had  any  kind  of  authorization 
other  than  the  whim  of  the  individ- 
uals who  brought  it  to  the  floor,  and 
contrary  to  that,  we  go  before  the 
Committee  on  Rules  on  section  89, 
which  is  a  poison  to  our  economic  re- 
covery, which  costs  jobs,  which  costs 
our  industrialists  the  ability  to  do 
business,  which  costs  investment, 
which  causes  tremendous  burdens  to 
our  businessmen,  which  had  304  spon- 
sors on  a  bill  which  had  been  before 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  in 
different  ways,  and  they  chose,  the 
majority  of  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
to  sm£u:k  us  down  as  if  we  were  vermin 
in  bringing  up  such  a  proposition  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

I  want  to  make  an  additional  point, 
and  we  are  not  going  to  quit  here  on 
section  89.  I  am  going  to,  with  the 
help  of  others,  now  file  a  discharge  pe- 
tition on  the  LaFalce  bill  and  ask  the 
304  people  to  step  forward  who  were 
cosponsors  of  the  bill  to  repeal,  so  that 
we  can  use  another  mechanism  by 
which  this  most  needed  proposition 
can  come  to  the  floor  for  debate.  I  will 
Inform  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
that  the  battle  is  not  over. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Let  me  just  for  one 
moment  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  for  his  leadership. 
I  would  remind  people  that  we  are 
talking  about  a  situation  where  in  one 
day  the  Democrats  in  the  Committee 
on  Rules  approved  a  bill  for  the  left- 
wing  Democrats  to  bring  to  the  floor 
which  had  never  been  heard  by 
anyone,  which  had  never  been  to  a 
committee  or  subcommittee,  and  re- 
jected a  bill  to  repeal  section  89  to 
save  the  health  insurance  and  the 
group  insurance  of  working  Americans 
even  though  it  had  304  cosponsors. 

Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin. 

Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
the  gentleman  knows  that  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Dorgan] 
and  I  are  both  on  the  committee  that 


has  section  89  repeal  before  it.  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  and  I 
personally  favor  repeal  of  section  89, 
because  I  think  it  is  too  complex  cur- 
rent law,  and  I  think  we  all  know  that 
it  came  out  of  Treasury  which  was 
produced  by  the  Treasury,  not  by  this 
House.  We  should  have  probably  writ- 
ten it  differently,  but  we  let  it  go 
through  the  way  it  was. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  the  gentle- 
man is  incorrect,  though,  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well,  when  he  states  that 
we  have  had  hearings  on  section  89. 
We  have  not.  We  have  not  had  hear- 
ings. If  the  gentleman  would  have 
asked  us  to  bring  to  the  floor  some- 
thing that  has  not  yet  had  hearings,  in 
that  sense,  the  two  are  equivalent. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Let  me  respond  to  that. 
I  did  not  imply  that  there  were  hear- 
ings on  section  89. 

Mr.  MOODY.  The  gentleman  in  the 
well  did.  He  was  on  the  monitor,  and 
he  said,  before  I  came  over  here,  that 
there  were  hearings. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  My  understanding 
is  that  there  have  been  no  hearings  in 
which  people  talked  about  the  loss 
that  it  caused. 

Mr.  MOODY.  There  have  been  no 
hearings  on  section  89. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  There  have  been  in  the 
Senate.  There  have  been  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  MOODY.  This  is  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  I  know  that. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  There  have  been 
no  hearings  anywhere  in  the  world  on 
the  left-wing  bill,  and  there  have  been 
hearings  in  the  Senate  on  section  89. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  the  interesting 
point,  that  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin is  telling  us  that  he  voted  yes- 
terday against  the  previous  question 
even  though  he  is  a  cosponsor  of  the 
bill,  and  he  thinks  we  ought  to  do 
something  about  this,  because  there 
were  no  hearings  held  on  section  89. 

Mr.  MOODY.  I  am  not  a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  He  is  not  a  cospon- 
sor. 

Mr.  MOODY.  I  am  not  a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  WALKER.  He  is  not  a  cospon- 
sor. I  am  sorry,  I  am  sorry. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  So  that  is  304  plus 
1. 

Mr.  WALKER.  So  it  is  305  really  if 
we  look  at  the  repeal  question,  so  he 
favors  the  repeal,  but  yesterday  he 
voted  against  it  because  there  have 
been  no  hearings.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  MOODY.  No.  that  is  not  why  I 
voted  against  it.  I  voted  against  it  be- 
cause we  will  have  action  on  section 
89.  The  committee  is  committed  to 
doing  it.  and  we  will  do  it. 


Mr.  WALKER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further  to  me.  that  is  very  inter- 
esting, because  he  says  action  on  sec- 
tion 89;  our  understanding  on  our  side 
is  that  the  action  may  well  be  to  try  to 
revise  and  reform  section  89,  not  to 
repeal  section  89.  That  is  a  totally  dif- 
ferent thing  than  what  we  wanted  to 
do  out  here,  which  is  repeal  section  89. 
The  point  that  I  want  to  make  is  that 
yesterday  we  had  a  bill  before  us, 
brought  to  us  by  rule,  that  had  never 
had  any  hearings,  had  not  even  been 
referred  to  a  committee  and  did  not 
have  anything.  It  was  just  though  up. 
It  was  a  bumper  sticker  that  was  made 
into  a  law.  that  was  made  a  bill,  and 
brought  to  the  House  floor. 

D  1130 

And  yet  we  carmot  consider  some 
things  because  they  have  not  had 
hearings.  On  the  other  hand  we  con- 
sider other  things  that  are  being  writ- 
ten almost  as  they  are  taken  to  the 
Rules  Committee.  I  would  suggest  that 
that  is  exactly  the  pattern  that  causes 
many  of  us  a  problem  and  what  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  is  discussing. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  I 
am  still  trying  to  understand  all  this.  I 
may  be  a  little  slower.  But  President 
Reagan  came  to  town,  offered  us  eight 
budgets,  asked  for  $1.1  trillion  in  defi- 
cit, and  then  the  gentleman  who  rep- 
resents his  party  stands  in  the  well 
and  says  the  deficit  comes  from  the 
Democrats;  that  is.  this  side  of  the 
aisle. 

I  do  not  understand  that  rationale. 
But  let  me  just  go  to  yesterday's  vote 
because  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
is  talking  about  yesterday's  vote,  along 
with  the  gentleman  from  Philadel- 
phia—Pennsylvania, rather. 

Mr.  WALKER.  There  is  a  big  differ- 
ence. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota. 
Well,  it  is  a  difference  I  do  not  under- 
stand either. 

But  let  me  observe  this  about  yester- 
day's vote.  Yesterday  some  of  us  on 
this  floor  decided  to  do  something 
that  we  thought  was  good  budgeting, 
good  fiscal  policy  and  good  public 
policy  for  this  country. 

The  President  says  no  amount  of 
money  is  too  much  for  star  wars.  You 
know  the  attitude.  "As  long  as  it  ex- 
plodes, let's  buy  it.  as  long  as  it  is  de- 
fense, let's  build  it." 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Does  the  gentle- 
man honestly  believe  that  line? 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  I 
can  point  to  a  proposed  25-percent  in- 
crease, a  25-percent  increase  in  star 
wars. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Let  me  reclaim  my 
time.  Does  the  gentleman  honestly  be- 
lieve that  George  Bush  buys  anything 
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as  long  as  it  explodes?  That  is  the  gen- 
tleman's term. 

Mr.  EKDRGAN  of  North  Dakota. 
Well,  let  me  ask  the  gentleman  this 
question:  In  the  I980's  which  weapons 
programs  have  we  decided  not  to 
build?  Can  the  gentleman  give  me  a 
couple  of  examples? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Does  the  gentle- 
man honestly  believe 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Can 
the  gentleman  give  me  a  couple  of  ex- 
amples? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  In  fact.  I  will  be  in- 
terested to  see  how  the  gentleman 
votes  this  year.  In  fact.  Secretary 
Cheney  has  just  suggested  ending  the 
purchase  of  the  F-14.  he  has  suggested 
canceling  the  V-22. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota. 
That  is  because  of  us.  I  say  to  my 
friend,  the  budget  restraints  imposed 
by  us. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  No.  Because  the 
President  made  an  agreement  which 
he  thought  the  Democrats  would  keep 
to  set  ceilings  on  both  defense  and  do- 
mestic. 

But  let  me  answer  the  question  of 
the  gentleman  because  they  happened 
to  find  this  piece  of  data  for  me  that 
the  gentleman  may  want  to  comment 
on. 

Since  President  Reagan  sent  over  his 
too-big  deficit,  by  the  gentleman's 
standards,  it  might  interest  the  gentle- 
man to  know  that  the  Congress  appro- 
priated $89  billion  more  than  Reagan 
requested  during  the  Reagan  years 
even  though  it  spent  5.3  percent  less 
than  he  asked  for  defense.  2  percent 
less  than  he  asked  for  Medicare,  and 
1.3  percent  less  than  he  asked  for 
social  security. 

Mr.    DORGAN    of    North    Dakota. 
Would    the    gentleman    give    us    the 
source  of  that  information? 
Mr.  MOODY.  That  is  not  true. 
Mr.  GINGRICH.  Which  part  is  not 
true? 

Mr.  MOODY.  We  have  consistently 
voted  smaller  deficits  than  the  White 
House  asked  for. 
Mr.  WALKER.  That  is  not  true. 
Mr.  GINGRICH.  This  is  taken  di- 
rectly from  a  Congressional  Budget 
Office  document. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania, and  then  I  will  come  back  on 
the  other  side. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  remem- 
ber very  well  when  in  the  Reagan 
years  I  began  talking  with  Alice 
Rivlin,  who  was  then  wrestling  in  her 
capacity  as  fiscal  adviser,  actuary  with 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office.  I  be- 
lieve, as  to  which  was  better,  a  new  tax 
cut  to  spur  the  economy  or  new  taxes 
to  try  to  balance  the  budget.  And  it 
was  a  toss-up.  But  this  Congress  and 
the  American  people  chose  to  weather 
it  out  without  a  tax  imposition,  with 
tax  cuts  to  spur  the  economy  and  the 
economic  recovery  that  occurred,  un- 
fortunately with  the  advent  of  these 


deficits,  was  a  policy  decision  that  the 
American  people  made  through  the 
Congress  to  bring  about  economic  re- 
covery. And  it  worked.  Unfortunately, 
we  have  now  to  deal  and  continue  to 
deal  with  these  deficits.  But  it  was  a 
proper  decision  made  by  that  Presi- 
dent and  by  the  American  people 
through  the  Congress. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Let  me  report  one 
thing  first:  Just  for  the  record,  on  sec- 
tion 89  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  held  2  days  of  hearings  on  sec- 
tion 89  on  May  2  and  3.  the  Small 
Business  Committee  held  hearings  on 
section  89  on  January  24  and  25. 
There  have  been  4  days  of  hearings  in 
the  House.  The  bill  has  304  cosponsors 
plus  one  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
who  leans  toward  it,  and  yet  we  were 
not  given  permission  to  bring  to  the 
floor  the  repeal  of  section  89  which  in 
fact  had  had  4  days  of  hearings  and 
has  304  cosponsors.  But  we  were  al- 
lowed to  bring  to  the  floor  a  leftwing 
bill  which  had  never  had  hearings  and 
which  I  do  not  know  how  many  co- 
sponsors  it  had  but  it  would  be  inter- 
cstini?  to  sec 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  If 
the  gentleman  would  continue  to  yield 
to  me  just  to  let  me  finish  my 
thought,  I  find  it  interesting  that  the 
gentleman  called  the  proposal  yester- 
day "leftwing."  I  want  to  try  to  under- 
stand again  where  the  gentleman  gets 
these  kinds  of  terms. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Looking  at  the 
sponsors,  first  of  all. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota. 
Yesterday's  proposal  was  very  clear. 
The  proposal  was:  Let  us  take  the  pro- 
posed increase,  not  the  base  money  for 
star  wars  but  the  proposed  increase 
for  star  wars,  over  $800  million,  and 
use  it  instead  for  the  drug  wars. 

Mr.  MOODY.  And  that  is  leftwing? 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  All 
of  us  understand  there  are  people  held 
prisoners  in  their  houses  blocks  from 
here  because  they  are  living  in  a 
"combat  zone."  We  do  not  have 
enough  money  to  fight  the  drug  wars, 
to  fight  addiction,  interdiction,  fight 
the  addiction  that  people  have,  to  pro- 
vide the  massive  education  that  is  nec- 
essary, we  do  not  have  the  money.  So 
the  proposal  yesterday  was  kind  of 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  What  is  it  that  I 
just  heard  the  gentleman  start  talking 
about,  the  great  new  welfare  program 
using  drugs  as  the  excuse?  Is  that 
what  I  am  hearing  the  gentleman  talk 
about? 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota. 
Does  the  gentleman  think  that  fight- 
ing drugs  is  a  welfare  program? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  No,  no.  I  think  the 
way  the  leftwing  Democrats  try  to 
deal  with  drugs  there  is  going  to  be  a 
massive  new  bureaucracy  and  massive 
new  welfare  system,  a  massive  new 
effort  to  try  to  talk  and  make  sure  we 
have  enough  counselors  so  that  any 


drug  dealer  who  feels  bad  has  some- 
body to  talk  to. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  I  am  reminded  of 
is  an  editorial  cartoon  a  while  back 
that  shows  this  guy  standing  along  the 
side  of  the  road  with  a  flat  tire  and  he 
is  trying  to  solve  the  problem  by 
throwing  money  at  it. 

So  that  reminds  me  how  leftwing 
Democrats  want  to  solve  the  drug 
problem. 

Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Let  me  reclaim  my 
time  and  then  I  will  come  back. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Let  me  say  to  the 
gentleman  the  reason  why  some  of  us 
regard  the  bill  that  was  before  us  yes- 
terday as  a  left  wing  is  because  it  did 
not  suggest  we  ought  to  take  the 
money  out  of  obsolete  military  bas;s 
and  some  things  like  that.  It  suggested 
we  ought  to  take  the  money  in  a  Lud- 
dite  fashion  out  of  the  high-technolo- 
gy program  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, the  same  kind  of  Luddite  atti- 
tude that  caused  us  to  cut  the  re- 
search and  development  money  to  the 
budget  just  a  couple  of  weeks  ago, 
manifested  itself  on  the  floor  again 
with  the  same  Luddites  coming  out 
here  and  telling  us  we  ought  not  to 
invest  in  high  technology  and  defense 
either  and  that  what  we  ought  to  do  is 
to  rip  the  money  out  of  that  program, 
destroy  the  programs  of  the  future  in 
order  to  do,  I  guess,  subsidies,  contin- 
ued subsidies  of  waste,  fraud,  and 
abuse  in  the  Defense  Department. 

I  thought  that  was  a  very,  very  in- 
teresting point  to  be  made  in  their  de- 
cision. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  MOODY.  The  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  just  used  the  words  "waste, 
fraud,  and  abuse"  to  refer  to  the  drug 
program. 

Mr.  WALKER.  No.  no,  no.  I  did  not. 
I  referred  to  the  defense  program.  The 
gentlemen  did  not  take  the  money  out 
of  the  waste,  fraud,  and  abuse  in  the 
defense  program,  but  they  took  it  out 
of  high  technology  in  order  to  put  it  in 
the  drug  wars. 

Mr.  MOODY.  I  stand  corrected.  We 
would  have  taken  it  out  of  star  wars. 

In  my  opinion,  and  the  gentleman 
talked  earlier  about  throwing  money— 
a  cartoon  about  throwing  money  at  a 
flat  tire,  in  my  community  there  is 
over  a  year  wait  for  people  who  are  ad- 
dicted, addicts  who  want  to  get  off 
drugs,  who  are  trying  desperately  to 
get  off  drugs,  a  year  wait.  That  is  a 
very  bad  thing  in  this  society.  It  is  not 
waste  to  reduce  that  to  6  months  or  1 
month  which  we  should  do  in  this  soci- 
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ety. People  are  ready  to  get  off  drugs, 
plan  to  get  off  drugs,  and  to  have 
them  wait  12  or  14  months  as  is  now 
the  case  is  not  good  public  policy. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Let  me  just  say 
that  this  is  going  to  be  a  major  debate. 
Mr.  MOODY.  We  are  not  throwing 
money,  we  are  not  creating,  as  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  said,  a  whole 
new  bureaucracy.  We  are  doing  things 
that  we  are  already  tuned  up  to  do 
except  that  we  are  not  adequately 
funded. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Let  me  say  some- 
thing on  that:  This  is  going  to  be  a 
major  debate  in  the  next  3  or  4  years. 
I  have  watched  liberal  Democrats 
throw  money  at  the  war  on  poverty 
and  lose;  I  have  watched  liberal  Demo- 
crats throw  enormous  amounts  of 
money  at  big-city  education  and  lose;  I 
have  watched  liberal  Democrats  throw 
money  at  public  housing  and  lose. 

I  think  if  we  were  to  approach  this 
from  another  liberal  welfare  state  bias 
and  build  another  huge  bureaucratic 
Washington-focused  machine,  we 
would  lose.  I  favor  much  tougher  pen- 
alties, I  favor  an  approach  that  em- 
phasizes using,  frankly,  the  police, 
using  prosecutors,  using  prisons.  The 
conservative  approach  is  much  differ- 
ent. 

I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Colorado. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  want  to  say 
that  I  think  this  whole  debate  proves 
why  this  body  desperately  needs  a 
break.  And  I  would  hope  that  the 
Members  would  go  home  and  rest. 

I  think  anybody  trying  to  make  any 
sense  out  of  this  would  just  see  that 
we  are  acting  like  children. 

I  could  stand  here  and  say  I  have 
seen  the  conservative  wing  throw 
money  at  the  military  so  that  even  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  is  talk- 
ing about  the  waste,  fraud,  and  abuse 
that  is  over  there.  So  I  do  not  think 
that  anybody  is  gaining  anything  by 
this  debate. 

I  am  also  troubled  by  it  because  as  I 
listened  to  it,  I  hear  the  gentleman's 
side  saying  you  do  not  like  the  idea 
that  the  supplemental  had  all  sorts  of 
things  added  to  it  but  then  he  wants 
to  defeat  the  rule  and  add  something 
else  to  it.  None  of  this  really  adds  up.  I 
think  maybe  people  are  just  tired  and 
it  is  time  to  turn  off  the  bickering  and 
try  to  figure  out  how  we  really  do 
solve  the  drug  wars. 
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How  we  get  waste  and  fraud  out  of 
the  defense  bill,  how  we  close  down 
bases  that  are  wasteful,  but  overseas 
the  administration  will  not  let  Mem- 
bers look  at  overseas  bases.  That  is  a 
third  of  them.  They  refuse  to  even  re- 
lease the  records  of  those  bases. 

I  would  hope  the  other  side  would 
help  Members  get  them  to  disclose 
those  because  there  are  all  sorts  of 


things  we  should  be  working  together 
on. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Let  me  say  to  the 
gentlewoman  who  was  not  here  when  I 
began,  but  when  I  was  elected  whip  I 
said,  "I  am  in  favor  of  honest,  clear  bi- 
partisanship." A  reason  I  took  this 
special  order  was  to  say  to  your  side  if 
Members  insist  on  bringing  a  rule  to 
the  floor  that  only  makes  in  order,  a 
bill  written  by  the  leftwing  of  the 
Democratic  Party,  and  not  willing  to 
let  something  like  the  repeal  of  sec- 
tion 89.  In  other  words,  if  there  is  not 
a  sense  of  fairness,  that  in  addition  to 
the  main  business  of  the  House,  if  we 
are  going  to  allow  your  leftwing  to  get 
something,  we  ought  to  allow  the  Re- 
publicans to  make  something  in  order. 
Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  this  week  your 
party  has  been  giving  many  1  minutes, 
talking  about  the  Senate.  I  would 
agree  with  them  about  the  Senate, 
who  has  the  propensity  to  add  every- 
thing to  everything  when  they  see  a 
train  moving.  So  that  is  why  I  see  a  lot 
of  inconsistency  in  your  argument.  If 
the  gentleman  is  going  to  say,  "Well, 
the  Democrats  are  doing  something 
else,"  we  have  to  stop  having  tan- 
trums. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Let  me  reclaim  my 
time  and  say  to  the  gentlewoman, 
when  your  leadership  decided  to  make 
in  order  the  AuCoin-Miller  amend- 
ment, it  seemed  to  me  only  fair  that 
we  be  allowed  to  make  in  order  one 
thing  on  our  side  of  the  aisle. 

If  we  are  going  to  have  true  biparti- 
sanship, I  am  not  saying  we  have  to 
participate,  we  are  the  minority,  but 
we  ought  to  get  a  clean  vote  and  we 
picked  a  topic  with  which  we  had 
three  or  four  cosponsors  of  repealed 
section  89,  a  topic  we  have  been  told 
today  had  4  days  of  hearings.  We  said, 
basically,  we  will  make  a  deal,  want  to 
run  this  place  without  tantrums,  want 
to  run  this  place  in  a  bipartisan  way, 
give  the  Republicans  a  vote  on  what 
they  want  to  bring  the  Members. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield,  the  gentleman  knows 
that  there  is  no  Member  that  is  going 
to  stop  that  bill.  The  hearings  have 
been  held.  No  Member,  is  trying  to 
keep  them  from  coming  to  the  floor. 
Mr.  GINGRICH.  Of  course  they  are. 
Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  What  in  the 
world  is  the  big  fight  about? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Colorado  that  she  knows 
if  the  bill  was  repealed  yesterday  the 
key  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  would  have  been  apo- 
plectic, for  them  to  have  a  repeal 
brought  to  the  floor  in  a  clean  way 
without  any  member  in  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  getting  anything 
done,  that  would  shock  them. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  If  the  gentle- 
man would  yield  again,  if  the  Miller 
amendment  had  passed,  the  Defense 
Department  would  be  apoplectic  be- 


cause the  sacred  cow  has  been  SDI 
where  we  could  not  spend  it  fast 
enough.  Even  George  Bush  has  been 
realistic  enough  to  know  he  ought  to 
trim  it  back,  and  there  are  some  who 
think  he  could  trim  it  back  to  last 
year's  level  and  not  hurt  the  program. 
That  is  what  the  debate  is  about  and 
it  is  hard  to  run  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  on  that  issue. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  The  only  point  I 
was  making,  and  then  I  will  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  North  Dakota, 
the  only  point  I  was  making  is  if  your 
leadership  wants  honest,  fair  biparti- 
sanship, we  would  like  to  work  out  a 
system  when  making  something  in 
order  for  your  leftwing,  we  get  some- 
thing in  order  for  the  Republican 
Party,  for  the  conservative  wing,  and 
we  would  be  willing  to  find  things  like 
repeal  of  section  89. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  I  would  like  to 
see  both  wings  represented,  is  how  we 
get  to  the  center. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  If 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  let  me  say 
that  I  do  not  agree  with  the  gentle- 
woman from  Colorado  that  this  is  not 
productive.  This  is  politics,  unfortu- 
nately, the  good,  bad,  and  ugly  in  poli- 
tics. 

But  let  me  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  that  I  think  this  serves 
the  search  for  good  public  policy  is 
when  you  start  everything  by  suggest- 
ing it  comes  from  the  left  or  the  liber- 
als or  the  welfare  state  folks.  Let  me 
say  that  the  gentleman  said  a  little 
while  ago,  that  the  reason  the  propos- 
al on  the  floor  yesterday,  the  star  wars 
for  drug  wars  was  left,  is  because  it 
was  offered  by  some  folks  from  the 
left  of  our  party.  That  is  what  the  gen- 
tleman said. 

Now,  if  the  gentleman  is  going  to 
take  a  look  at  proposals  on  this  floor 
and  taking  them  based  on  who  makes 
them  instead  of  the  merits  of  the  pro- 
posals, I  do  not  think  we  get  anyplace. 
I  happen  to  think  that  if  this  Congress 
can  work  its  will  and  get  the  best  of 
what  both  have  to  offer,  rather  than 
the  worst  of  what  each  has  to  offer, 
which  is  often  what  we  end  up  with, 
then  we  can  offer  and  come  up  with 
public  policy  that  makes  sense.  But  it 
does  not  serve  good  policy  to  start 
every  conversation  with  the  notion 
that  every  problem  confronting  Amer- 
ica started  with  Jimmy  Carter  and  has 
been  perpetuated  by  the  left  ever 
sinc6. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Let  me  say  I  think 
I  withdraw  my  earlier  comment  which 
I  mean  half  in  jest.  Only  half. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  If 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  does  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  withdraw  a  quar- 
ter? 
Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  withdraw  half. 
I  want  to  go  back  and  say  look,  we 
have  on  our  side  of  the  aisle,  175  Mem- 
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bers.  We  are  the  minority.  We  have 
175  minority  Members.  We  are  very 
willing  to  work  in  a  bipartisan  fashion 
if  it  is  fair. 

The  major  point  I  wanted  to  make 
today  was  that  we  had  a  rule  brought 
up  yesterday  which  was  clearly  unfair 
to  the  100  million  people  in  the  Re- 
publican congressional  districts,  and 
which  made  in  order  something,  I  will 
not  use  what  seems  to  be  pejorative 
phrases,  clearly  favored  by  activist 
Democrats,  but  the  leadership,  the 
leadership  of  the  Democratic  Party, 
could  not  find  it  in  its  heart  to  make 
in  order  an  amendment  or  a  bill  which 
has  304  cosponsors. 

All  I  am  saying  to  the  other  side  is  if 
Members  want  to  talk  about  biparti- 
sanship, I  am  ready  to  be  bipartisan, 
but  there  has  to  be  a  fair  procedure  by 
which  we  are  allowed  to  pick  things, 
and  frankly,  we  will  pick  things  which 
represent  the  blood  value  of  our  party, 
asking  for  a  balanced  budget  constitu- 
tional amendment.  We  will  probably 
ask  to  make  in  order,  as  I  said  earlier, 
I  think  something  on  the  catastrophic 
health  insurance  which  we  have  citi- 
zens all  over  the  country  asking,  and 
ask  to  repeal  section  89,  probably  ask 
to  make  in  order  test  provisions;  we 
would  like  to  have  omnibus  drug  op- 
portunity where  Members  can  bring 
up  various  specified  spending  pro- 
grams: and  we  will  talk  about  death 
penalty,  we  will  talk  about  mandatory 
sentencing;  exclusionary  rules;  we  will 
offer  our  part  of  that  package. 

Between  the  two  sides,  with  a  fair 
procedure,  we  might,  in  fact,  get  to 
some  very  interesting  results.  What  I 
object  to  is  being  told  we  really  ought 
to  be  bipartisan,  but  we  will  get  run 
over  by  the  steamroller  and  a  proce- 
dival  steamroller. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  did  not 
come  over  here  to  fight  about  section 
89.  I  came  over  here  because  I  was 
clearly  deeply  offended  by  the  gentle- 
man's use  of  the  term  "leftwing  Demo- 
crat." 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Why? 

Mr.  MOODY.  Because  people  who 
supported  that  appropriation  ranged 
across  the  spectrum  of  the  Democratic 
Party.  The  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Stenholm]  took  to  the  floor  to 
speak  for  it,  the  gentleman  from  Flori- 
da [Mr.  Bennett]  took  to  the  floor  to 
speak  of  it.  The  gentleman  cannot 
lump  people  like  that  and  expect 
comity  and  expect  cooperation. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  People  on  your  side 
talk  about  rightwing  Republicans  and 
conservative  Republicans,  and  in  this 
country,  historically,  both  terms  are 
used  far  more  often. 

Mr.  MOODY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  if  I  can  finish  my  state- 
ment. I  never  stand  on  the  floor  and 
call  proposals  that  have  come  from 
the  reactionary  Republicans,  which  is 


sort  of  the  comparable  term  on  the 
other  side.  I  hope  none  of  the  three 
Members  here  use  that  term.  Yet  the 
gentleman  uses  the  leftwing  Demo- 
crats practically  every  other  word,  like 
"Damn  Yankee."  almost  a  total  word 
for  the  gentleman  now.  That  does  not 
exactly  promote  cooperation  on  this 
House. 

I  think  most  Members  like  to  work 
with  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  on 
real  substance.  I  certainly  would. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  am  willing  to  be 
far  more  bipartisan  in  my  language  if 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  is  willing  to 
be  bipartisan  in  their  procedure. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota. 
When? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Next  week. 

Mr.  MOODY.  The  gentleman  makes 
a  cardinal  error,  judging  a  proposal  on 
who  submits  it.  Do  not  engage  in  the 
homonyms. 

Let  me  say  finally  on  section  89, 
make  the  record  clear,  and  I  am  now 
addressing  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania, we  never  had  a  hearing  on 
the  repeal  of  89.  We  had  a  hearing  on 
the  Rostenkowski  bill  to  totally  re- 
write 89,  but  it  was  not  on  the  docket. 
Maybe  it  should  have  been.  But  let 
Members  get  the  record  straight. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  and  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Rostenkowski]  does  not 
want  to  repeal,  and  Members  have  had 
hearings  on  why  section  89  is  not 
working. 

Mr.  MOODY.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  LaFalce]  has  not  been 
heard.  Maybe  he  should  be. 

I  came  here  because  I  was  offended 
by  the  nomenclature. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  first  on  left  wing. 
First,  intellectually,  a  proposals  which 
significantly  cuts  defense  and  transfer 
the  money. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota. 
That  proposal  did  not  cut  defense. 
Would  the  gentleman  admit,  if  imple- 
mented, it  would  have  frozen  star  wars 
at  last  year's  level? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  only  one  of  two  con- 
sequences. Either  we  did  not  pass  any 
money  above  the  limit,  in  which  case 
there  was  no  money  transferred  to 
drugs,  where  we  passed  money  above 
the  limit,  in  which  case  money  was 
taken  out  of  the  defense  account  and 
transferred  to  a  domestic  account. 
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Now,  it  can  only  have  had  one  of 
those  two  effects.  So  you  are  either  ar- 
guing that  it  was  a  very  clever  and  sly 
technique  for  capping  star  wars  that 
would  have  had  no  effect  on  the  drug 
fight  or  you  are  arguing  that  you 
really  thought  they  would  go  ahead 
and  appropriate  more  for  defense,  in 
which  case  we  would  take  it  out  of  the 
defense  account.  Those  are  the  only 


two  ways  you  can  argue  that.  There  is 
no  other  way  to  argue  it. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield 
just  momentarily,  the  gentleman 
would  agree  with  me.  would  he  not, 
that  the  proposal  was  to  cap  star  wars 
at  this  year's  spending  level? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Sure. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota. 
Which  would  have  effectively  frozen 
it? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Right. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  The 
proposal  in  the  budget  was  to  increase 
it  by  over  $800  million.  Instead  of  in- 
creasing it  by  over  $800  million,  our 
amendment  would  have  frozen  it? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Right. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  The 
gentleman  says  it  is  a  cut.  I  am  saying 
that  a  freeze  is  not  a  cut. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  All  I  am  saying  is,  I 
would  ask.  how  are  you  going  to  get 
more  money  for  drugs  out  of  that 
amendment  as  the  gentleman  just  de- 
scribed? 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  But 
it  was  not  a  cut.  The  gentleman  says  it 
was  a  cut. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  just  want  to  know 
this:  You  said  it  would  have  cut  next 
year's  defense  spending  to  get  the 
money  transferred  to  the  drugs. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  No. 
We  would  not  have  allowed  an  in- 
crease in  the  proposed  star  wars  fund- 
ing. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  So  could  Cheney 
have  taken  that  Increase  and  spent  it. 
say,  on  the  B22? 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  No. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Where  would  it 
have  gone? 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  The 
gentleman  does  not  apparently  under- 
stand what  I  am  saying.  We  are  re- 
sponding to  the  notion  that  the  gen- 
tleman argues  that  we  came  in  yester- 
day proposing  to  cut.  and  I  am 
saying 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  let 
me  erase  this  and  back  up.  Let  me  ask. 
how  are  you  going  to  get  more  into  the 
war  on  drugs? 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  We 
would  have  the  $800-some  million  that 
was  proposed  as  an  increase  for  star 
wars  and  instead  move  it  into  an  ac- 
count to  provide  for  the  war  on  drugs. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  As  you  envision 
this  bill,  which  never  had  a  hearing, 
when  you  did  that,  was  it  your  vision 
that  that  would  have  been  counted 
against  the  domestic  allocation  in  the 
budget,  so  Cheney  would  have  had  an 
additional  $800  million  to  spend  on 
something  else  in  defense? 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  No. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  So  it  would  have  in 
effect  transferred  the  $800  million 
from  the  defense  account  to  the  do- 
mestic account? 
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Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota. 
What  that  would  have  in  fact  done  is 
prevented  an  increase  of  $800  million 
in  star  wars  amd  freeze  star  wars  where 
it  was. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  And  would  the 
money,  in  the  gentleman's  judgment, 
have  ended  up  in  drugs  or  just  not 
have  been  spent  on  star  wars? 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  It 
would  have  ended  up  in  drugs. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  That  is  what  I  just 
said. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  You 
are  dancing  on  the  head  of  a  pin.  The 
gentleman  understands  what  I  am 
saying.  I  do  not  want  him  to  say  that 
what  we  tried  to  do  yesterday  was  to 
cut  defense,  because  what  I  am  sug- 
gesting is  that  we  not  increase  star 
wars. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Let  me  use  a  differ- 
ent term,  and  the  gentleman  can  tell 
me  if  this  is  not  technically  right. 
Under  the  bipartisan  budget  agree- 
ment, for  the  total  number  of  dollars 
to  be  spent  on  defense  next  year,  the 
bill  yesterday  would  have  transferred 
$800  million,  assuming  that  had 
passed,  out  of  that  account  into  the 
account  on  drugs? 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota. 
Right. 
Mr.  GINGRICH.  So  that  is  right? 
Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota. 
Except  that  I  am  the  wrong  Member 
to  ask.  I  did  not  support  the  bipartisan 
agreement.  I  would  not  have  voted  for 
it.  I  thought  it  was  wrong. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  understand.  All  I 
said  earlier  was  that  Members  on  the 
gentleman's  side  stood  at  the  White 
House  and  supported  that  agreement 
and  voted  for  that  bill. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota. 
They  stood  with  you.  I  saw  you  there. 
It  is  something  I  would  not  have  voted 
for. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  That  is  right.  They 
voted  for  it.  and  now  that  is  the  agree- 
ment. 

This  is  the  second  point  I  want  to 
make:  I  want  to  repeat  what  I  said  ear- 
lier. I  am  very  willing  to  talk  about  a 
linguistic  disarmament  pact  if  you  will 
cooperate.  I  am  very  willing  to  back 
down  on  my  language,  but  I  am  not 
willing  to  say  that  we  cannot  be  clear 
or  we  cannot  be  tough  on  our  side 
while  your  side  runs  over  to  the  bull- 
dozer. If  the  gentleman's  side  wants  to 
offer  a  procedure  where  we  get  one- 
third  of  the  rules  opportunities  or  we 
get  some  kind  of  a  reasonable  chance 
to  have  a  procedural  input,  I  would  be 
willing  to  back  off  on  partisanship,  but 
there  is  no  advantage  to  Republicans 
to  be  muscled  every  day  and  then  to 
be  put  into  a  position  where  we  also 
should  not  be  allowed  to  talk  about  it. 
Mr.  STEARNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida, 
who  has  been  very  patient. 


Mr.  STEARNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Georgia  for  yielding. 

I  was  in  my  office,  and  I  heard  this 
debate  and  thought  I  would  just  come 
down  and  listen  to  it.  As  a  freshman,  I 
just  wanted  to  ask  a  question  that 
became  apparent  to  me.  When  I 
became  a  Member,  I  became  a  member 
of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee 
and  the  Banking  Conmiittee.  The 
Banking  Committee,  of  course,  is  in- 
volved in  the  major  legislation  with 
the  S&L  package.  When  I  went  to  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  I  noticed 
there  was  no  proxy  voting;  that  is,  ev- 
eryone had  to  be  there  for  both  par- 
ties for  the  votes  to  show  up. 

Then  when  I  went  to  the  Banking 
Committee,  I  noticed  that  was  not 
true.  I  am  a  little  concerned  why.  since 
you  control  the  House,  we  have  a  dif- 
ferent procedure  for  the  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee  than  we  do  for  the 
Banking  Committee.  We  went  to  great 
lengths  in  fact,  to  draft  an  amendment 
that  we  present  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Banking  Committee  that  went  for- 
ward on  party  lines,  that  we  would 
continue  to  allow  proxy  voting,  so  that 
if  your  Members  did  not  show  up,  you 
could  still  count  all  votes  there,  even 
those  given  by  the  chairman. 

So  when  I  heard  this  discussion 
about  the  powers  in  the  House  that 
you  have,  that  is  the  question  I  have 
for  you.  why  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  is  different  from  the  Bank- 
ing Committee. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield,  I 
carmot  answer  that.  Those  are  rules 
established  by  the  committees,  as  the 
gentleman  knows.  If  you  have  difficul- 
ties with  the  committee,  I  assume 
since  you  are  working  with  the  com- 
mittee, you  can  deal  with  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  go  on  to  observe 
one  thing  more,  if  I  might.  The  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Gekas] 
is  on  the  floor.  I  remember  when  we 
dealt  with  the  drug  bill  maybe  2  years 
ago  that  we  went  through  all  the 
amendments,  I  mean  on  everything, 
the  death  penalty,  the  exclusionary 
rule,  you  name  it.  We  have  been 
through  all  the  issues  we  talked  about, 
I  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Gingrich],  and  I  think  we  have  a 
very  full  discussion.  I  do  not  remember 
whether  it  was  last  year  or  the  year 
before  when  we  had  the  drug  bill,  but 
we  had  a  wide  open  rule  and  a  lot  of 
good  amendments  by  both  sides  of  the 
aisle.  We  fully  discussed  virtually  ev- 
erything we  could  discuss  in  that  area, 
and  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  proper  sug- 
gestion to  believe  that  you  can  be 
locked  out  of  the  process. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  to  me.  I  would 
say  that  the  gentleman  from  North 
Dakota  is  correct.  We  debated  every- 
one of  those  issues  after  sweating 
blood  to  get  it  to  the  floor.  We  debated 


these  matters,  but  the  majority  in  the 
relevant  committees  smacked  us  down. 
Then  we  looked  for  parliamentary  de- 
vices by  which  we  could  get  the  mat- 
ters heard  on  the  floor.  If  it  were  not 
for  Jim  Wright  and  Tip  O'Neill  and 
others  making  an  arrangement  with 
our  minority  leader.  Bob  Michel,  who 
insisted  that  the  death  penalty  be  a 
part  of  the  overall  drug  package,  we 
would  never  have  gotten  it  to  the 
floor.  It  was  an  accommodation  not 
borne  out  of  the  Tightness  of  the  issue 
but  rather  of  the  political  accommoda- 
tion that  had  to  be  made  for  a  major 
comprehensive  drug  bill.  We  have 
never  gotten  a  real  full  hearing  on  the 
death  penalty,  the  exclusionary  rule, 
and  habeas  corpus,  and  all  of  those,  let 
alone  a  full  vote. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  let 
me  give  two  simple  examples  where  we 
could  easily  have  bipartisanship.  If  the 
Democratic  side  were  to  say  that  in 
the  next  few  weeks  they  would  allow  a 
Democrat— we  do  not  need  the  credit- 
to  bring  the  repeal  of  section  89  to  the 
floor  for  a  clean  up-or-down  vote, 
when  we  got  back  to  fighting  over  the 
old-fashioned,  obsolete  minimum  wage 
idea,  and  they  were  also  willing  to  put 
Mr.  Petri's  living  wage,  the  earned 
income  tax  credit  in  order  so  we  could 
have  a  clean  choice,  I  think  the  Re- 
publicans could  find  opportunities  to 
match  up  our  ideas  with  Democratic 
ideas  and  get  to  a  posture  that  was  far 
more  bipartisan,  and  the  House  would 
be  much  less  acrimonious  and  there 
would  be  much  less  partisanship. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  let  me  also  say.  if  I  might, 
that  the  House  will  be  less  partisan 
when  all  of  us  stop  behaving  that  way. 
The  only  reason  I  came  over  here 
today  is  that  almost  every  day,  when 
the  gentleman  takes  the  floor,  the 
first  thing  out  of  his  mouth  is  that  all 
of  America's  problems  are  caused  by 
the  left,  the  Socialist,  welfare-state 
Democrats.  I  just  want  to  tell  the  gen- 
tleman that  I  reject  that  kind  of  lan- 
guage. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  let 
me  just  say  to  the  gentleman  that  if 
he  would  get  us  a  couple  of  fair  rules 
and  give  us  some  fair  procedures,  then 
our  language  may  tone  down  some, 
but  as  long  as  the  Democrats  operate 
like  a  machine,  our  language  is  likely 
to  remain  fairly  strong. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Kanjorski).  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  [Mr.  Gingrich] 
has  expired. 


A  PLEA  FOR  BIPARTISANSHIP  IN 
DEBATE 

(Mr.  MOODY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  speaker,  let  me 
say  that  all  of  us,  I  think,  of  good  will 
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want  to  see  us  work  together.  The 
public  is  ill-served  by  this  kind  of 
fighting.  The  Members  know  I  have 
not  engaged  in  it.  I  am  not  that  kind 
of  a  Representative. 

The  only  reason  I  came  over  here 
today  is  because  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  was  using  lan- 
guage to  demean  one  of  the  two  great 
parties  in  this  country.  I  would  cer- 
tainly object  if  my  colleagues  on  this 
side  used  the  words,  "reactionary  Re- 
publicans" this  and  "reactionary  Re- 
publicans" that.  It  would  be  demean- 
ing to  the  great  party  of  the  GOP.  and 
I  would  not  appreciate  it  and  I  would 
object  to  the  Member  on  my  side.  I 
would  hope  that  the  gentleman  would 
do  the  same  thing. 

When  the  gentleman  feels  that  his 
procedural  rights  are  not  considered, 
he  can  take  the  floor  suid  say  so,  and 
some  of  us  will  probably  support  him. 
because,  as  the  gentleman  knows,  nei- 
ther I  nor  the  gentleman  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Dorgan]  is  the  leader- 
ship. The  gentleman  would  get  some 
support  in  many  cases,  but  I  would 
suggest  that  he  argue  it  on  the  merits, 
please,  and  not  on  lat>els.  I  do  not 
think  that  serves  the  public  or  serves 
the  dialog  or  serves  the  level  of  debate 
in  this  Chamber  by  labeling  either 
party  with  pejorative  terms  that  can 
be  easily  associated  but  that  are  not 
helpful. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  the  point  I 
wanted  to  make  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOODY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  point  was  essentially  the 
same,  that  to  make  this  place  work  we 
have  got  to  work  together  and  we  have 
to  do  it  in  a  bipartisan  way. 
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COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED  SERV- 
ICES' PANEL  ON  MILITARY 
EDUCATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Kanjorski).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Skelton]  is  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
a  continuation  of  a  series.  Actually  it 
is  the  second  of  a  series  of  discussions 
that  I  hope  to  have  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  dealing  with  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services'  panel 
on  military  education,  a  panel  that  I 
shared  over  this  last  year.  I  would  like 
to  continue  my  discussion  of  the 
panel's  views,  what  we  learned  and  our 
recommendations. 

I  became  interested  in  military  edu- 
cation as  a  result  of  what  I  deemed  to 
be  a  lack  of  strategic  thinking  within 
our  country,  particularly  on  the  mili- 
tary strategic  thinking  level,  and,  after 


a  series  of  some  5  speeches  in  1987,  I 
was  appointed  the  chairman  of  a  panel 
on  military  education  studying  the  5 
senior  war  colleges  and  the  5  interme- 
diate staff  colleges  of  our  military  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspin],  and  we  did  an 
extensive  review,  28  hearings.  48  wit- 
nesses, interviewing  over  100  people, 
and  this  is  a  continuation  of  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  looked  at  three 
principal  areas:  strategy,  jointness  and 
quality  of  military  education,  and  fii-st 

I  would  like  to  mention  the  profession- 
al military  education  that  in  our  view 
was  vital  to  our  national  security,  and 
the  fundamental  view  was  reconfirmed 
during  all  of  our  visits  to  the  various 
intermediate  and  senior  war  colleges. 

George  Washington,  our  first  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  said  that  to  be  pre- 
pared for  war  is  one  of  the  most  effec- 
tual means  of  preserving  peace,  and 
that  means  more  than  weaponry.  It 
means  to  be  prepared  intellectually. 

Second,  the  panel  believes  that  pro- 
fessional military  education  is  becom- 
ing increasingly  important.  The 
former  Army  Chief  of  Staff  observed 
that  technological  changes  alone,  not 
to  mention  political,  or  social  or  eco- 
nomical turmoil,  requires  that  our  of- 
ficer corps  that  leads  our  national 
military  receive  more  education. 

A  case  can  be  made  that  in  the 
future  resources  constraints;  that  is, 
budgetary  constraints,  that,  as  they 
become  tighter,  better  military  educa- 
tion can  help  offset  those  constraints, 
and,  after  World  War  II  the  Secretary 
of  War,  Robert  Patterson,  observed 
that  in  the  1920's  and  1930's,  and  this 
was  borne  out  by  other  testimony  and 
other  witnesses,  that  during  those 
years  the  Army  was  too  poor  to  hold 
maneuvers,  so  schools  cost  very  little, 
so  the  Army  denied  the  training  op- 
portunities afforded  by  maneuvers, 
went  the  limit  in  sending  soldiers  to 
school.  Frankly,  it  never  made  any 
better  investment.  We  were  far  more 
intellectually  prepared  as  a  result  of 
our  military  education  for  World  War 

II  than  we  were  in  manpower  and  in 
systems,  weapons  systems. 

Third,  the  panel  view  is  based  on  oc- 
casional arguments  that  requirements 
to  serve  operational  tours  preclude  the 
best  officers  from  attending  military 
education  schools,  that,  if  the  best  of- 
ficers are  to  be  sent  to  schools,  they 
say  that  readiness  will  suffer.  Well,  I 
disagree  with  this,  and  the  panel  dis- 
agrees with  this.  The  panel  believes 
that  the  best  officers  can  and  should 
have  both  operational  duty  and  educa- 
tion. While  today's  readiness  may 
suffer  slightly  when  a  fine  commander 
goes  to  school,  war  college  or  an  inter- 
mediate school,  when  he  returns  from 
school  his  increased  knowledge  should 
mean  higher  future  payoffs. 

A  view  on  this  was  stated  by  a  noted 
British  soldier  many  years  ago  stating 


the  need  for  both  field  experience  and 
education  when  he  said.  Sir  William 
Francis  Butler,  said  that  the  nation 
that  will  insist  on  drawing  a  broad  line 
of  demarcation  between  the  fighting 
man  and  the  thinking  man  is  liable  to 
find  its  fighting  done  by  fools  and  its 
thinking  done  by  cowards.  A  modem 
perspective  expressed  by  the  chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Adm.  Wil- 
liam J.  Crowe,  who  wrote  in  the  spring 
of  1987  in  the  periodical  Parameters, 
said  that  our  instincts  work  all  too 
often  in  favor  of  improving  capabili- 
ties for  action  while  capacities  for  re- 
flection languish  and  atrophy.  He  fur- 
ther said: 

I  can  testify  that  the  military  half  of  the 
great  American  civil-military  partnership  is 
especially  vulnerable  to  capture  by  these  dy- 
namics. In  today's  world  it  would  be  a  trage- 
dy to  neglect  the  intellectual  dimensions  of 
leadership,  and  we  must  continue  to  fight  to 
keep  the  war  colleges  not  only  healthy,  but 
constantly  improving  and  intellectually  ex- 
panding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thoroughly  agree 
with  what  Chairman  Crowe  said. 

Fourth,  our  view  is  that  a  basic  judg- 
ment is  that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense military  educational  system  Is 
sound,  that  it  is  good.  I  personally 
would  give  a  good  strong  B  to  the 
system  we  have,  not  an  A,  not  a  C,  not 
a  D.  The  fact  it  is  sound  was  brought 
home  to  the  panel  very  clearly  during 
its  visit  to  three  European  countries 
and  the  military  schools  there.  Great 
Britain,  East  Germany,  West  Germa- 
ny, and  France.  The  American  mili- 
tary schools  are  fully  comparable  with 
those  prestigious  foreign  schools,  and 
America  and  the  Members  here  should 
know  that. 

Our  panel  was  impressed  with  the 
presidents  and  commandants  of  our 
military  colleges.  Some  are  exception- 
ally able,  and  their  efforts  to  improve 
their  schools  are  quite  apparent.  Many 
faculty  members  were  outstanding  and 
obviously  dedicated  to  teaching.  The 
student  bodies  were  universally  first 
rate.  Even  within  this  high  overall 
quality  certain  aspects  stood  out  as  ex- 
amples worth  emulating,  and  I  think 
there  are  two  standouts.  One  was  the 
outstanding  civilian  faculty  and  strate- 
gy curriculum  at  the  Navy  War  Col- 
lege at  Newport,  RI.  They  get  a  good 
strong  A  in  my  opinion,  and  another 
was  the  Army's  School  for  Advanced 
Military  Studies  which  the  Army  calls 
the  SAMS  at  Fort  Leavenworth.  KS. 
with  its  knowledgeable  and  enthusias- 
tic seminars  which  we  witnessed  and 
have  the  highest  praise  for.  They 
focus  sharply  on  operational  art;  that 
is,  the  theater  level  of  war  fighting. 

Another  basic  view,  a  fifth  basic  view 
of  our  panel,  is  that,  despite  the 
soundness  of  our  system,  improve- 
ments can  and  improvements  should 
be  made  in  what  we  have. 

Mr.  Speaker,  individuals  are  either 
getting   better,   or   they   are   getting 
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worse.  There  Is  nothing  constant  in  an 
individual  life.  Same  is  true  with  the 
military.  Same  is  true  with  the  Nation. 
So.  it  is  our  task  and  our  duty  to  urge 
that  our  military  educational  system, 
particularly  on  the  senior  level  and  in- 
termediate level  continue  to  improve 
and  get  better,  and  in  so  doing  we  will 
have  a  far  better  national  defense 
than  if  it  remains  in  a  situation  where 
it  deteriorates. 

I  would  like  to  next  talk  about  the 
conceptual  framework  for  professional 
military  schools.  That  is  a  fancy 
phrase,  but  conceptual  framework  is 
important,  and  it  is  a  framework  that 
identifies  the  levels  and  is  a  schooling 
level  of  professional  education  such  as 
primary,  intermediate,  senior  level  and 
a  fourth  level  of  flag  officer.  Also  this 
conceptual  framework  clearly  distin- 
guishes the  primary  focus  of  each 
level  in  terms  of  its  primary  teaching 
objective.  The  military  calls  it  a  mis- 
sion, and  third,  the  framework  links 
the  educational  level  together  into  an 
overall  structure.  This  really  needs  to 
be  done,  relating  the  principal  teach- 
ing objectives,  so  that  each  level  of 
school  prepares  the  officers  for  the 
next  and  higher  level  as  they  progress 
through  the  military  educational 
system,  and  fourth,  a  framework  iden- 
tifies the  unique  contributions  of  each 
school  within  its  level.  The  resulting 
framework  could  clearly  distinguish 
and  relate  the  primary  focus  of  each 
of  the  10  intermediate  and  senior  war 
colleges. 

There  is  a  need,  there  is  a  need,  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  professional  military  edu- 
cation framework  with  distinct  teach- 
ing objectives.  The  panel  believes  that 
for  a  number  of  reasons  distinct  pri- 
mary teaching  objectives  are  needed  to 
clarify  the  purposes  and  to  have  clear- 
er, and  sharper,  and  more  distinct  pri- 
mary missions,  to  insure  the  coherence 
so  that  each  succeeding  level  of  school 
builds  on  the  earlier  level  and  avoids 
unnecessary  overlap. 
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We  saw  some  of  that.  We  should 
avoid  that.  The  panel  recognizes  there 
is  a  need  for  overlap  in  the  profession- 
al military  educational  system,  but  it 
should  be  done  consciously  and  chosen 
by  the  leaders  of  the  war  college  and 
the  intermediate  colleges  when  neces- 
sary, but  unnecessary  overlap  should 
not  be  there. 

•  On  distinct  teaching  objectives,  the 
objective  avoids  gaps  in  meeting  edu- 
cation. For  example,  in  the  past,  fail- 
ure to  teach  theater  level  warfare, 
which  the  military  calls  operational 
art,  may  have  been  partly  related  to 
the  absence  of  a  clear  focus  of  each 
level  of  school. 

Last,  the  schools  need  a  cross-section 
officer  education.  This  is  even  more 
important  now  than  in  the  past. 
Today  over  half  the  officers  in  senior 


schools  attend  either  a  joint  or  other 
service  school. 

There  are  some  shortcomings  in  our 
current  professional  military  educa- 
tion framework.  In  short,  the  panel 
found  that  the  joint  professional  mili- 
tary education  policy  document  is  not 
useful  as  a  framework  for  coordinating 
the  educational  system  because  it  con- 
tains indistinct  teaching  objectives. 

We  have  several  recommendations. 
The  first  set  of  recommendations  is 
concerning  chapter  2.  I  would  like  to 
reiterate  them  at  this  time  to  the 
Members. 

The  first  is  that  the  Department  of 
Defense  should  develop  and  imple- 
ment a  clear  and  coherent  conceptual 
framework  for  the  professional  educa- 
tional school  system.  The  framework 
should  have  distinct  primary  teaching 
objectives.  It  should  clearly  distin- 
guish and  relate  the  role  of  each  of 
the  10  military  schools,  that  is,  the  5 
senior  war  colleges  and  5  intermediate 
schools,  plus  the  general  flag  officer 
courses.  Each  level  of  schooling  and 
each  school  should  have  a  primary 
focus  that  provides  students  with  a 
foundation  for  future  growth  through 
experience  and  operational  and  staff 
assignments  and  through  additional 
education  at  high-level  professional 
military  education  schools. 

The  second  recommendation  is  that 
the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  should  revise  the  "Joint  Profes- 
sional Military  Education  Policy  Docu- 
ment" to  establish  and  codify  the  pro- 
fessional military  education  frame- 
work with  more  specific  objectives  for 
the  entire  professional  military  educa- 
tion system. 

The  joint  duty  assignment  list  also, 
which  is  far  larger  than  was  originally 
expected,  can  and  should  be  both  im- 
proved and  reduced  significantly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  turn  to 
another  subject,  that  of  educating 
strategists.  The  major  reason  I  got  in- 
volved in  this  whole  issue  was  the  lack 
of  strategic  thinking  within  our 
Nation  and  the  lack  of  strategic  think- 
ing within  our  military  and  how  do  we 
educate  ourselves  into  better  strategic 
thinking. 

A  major  part  of  our  panel's  effort 
was  directed  at  assessing  how  well  the 
current  professional  military  educa- 
tion system  encourages  strategic 
thinking,  encourages  the  development 
of  strategists.  The  panel's  focus  on 
strategy  was  prompted  by  a  perception 
of  shortcomings  in  the  formulation 
and  articulation  of  American  strategy 
and  a  concern  whether  the  profession- 
al military  education  system  is  nurtur- 
ing officers,  and  a  concern  about 
whether  the  military  education  system 
as  it  did  in  the  past  can  contribute  to 
both  the  development  and  execution 
of  American  military  and  national  se- 
curity strategy. 

Although  the  panel  does  not  neces- 
sarily agree  with  those  who  criticize 


American  strategy,  it  does  believe  that 
U.S.  strategy  is  too  important  to  leave 
to  chance.  Recognizing  that  the  for- 
mulation of  a  national  strategy  is  es- 
sentially a  political  process,  the  panel 
believes  that  well-educated  military  of- 
ficers who  can  think  strategically  have 
an  important  contribution  to  make  to 
the  development  of  strategy  in  our 
Nation. 

Also  the  panel  believes  that  there  is 
an  overwhelming  need  for  the  military 
educational  system  to  improve  its  con- 
tribution to  the  strategic  thinking  of 
our  Nation. 

In  the  past,  geography  and  technolo- 
gy enabled  the  United  States  to  wait 
until  wartime  to  draw  upon  the  strate- 
gic vision  of  its  military  leaders.  We 
did  it  in  World  War  I  and  we  did  it 
again  in  World  War  II.  That  era  is 
gone.  The  era  of  violent  peace  that 
emerged  after  World  War  II  has  cre- 
ated a  need  for  military  officers  who 
can  contribute  their  strategic  vision 
during  peacetime.  The  panel,  by  its 
emphasis  on  strategy,  intends  to  un- 
derscore the  fact  that  the  develop- 
ment of  officers  who  can  think  strate- 
gically is  as  vitally  important  to  Amer- 
ican security  as  effective  weapons  sys- 
tems and  adequate  supplies  of  muni- 
tions. In  many  respects,  it  is  more  im- 
portant. 

In  making  its  assessment,  our  panel 
first  focused  on  the  definition  of  the 
term  "strategy"  and  the  attributes  of 
a  "strategist."  This  effort  helped  the 
panel  to  understand  better  the  contri- 
bution of  education,  and  particularly 
professional  military  education,  to  the 
development  of  strategic  thinkers. 

Critics  of  U.S.  strategic  thinking 
often  point  to  specific  instances  involv- 
ing the  use  of  military  force  or  to 
issues  concerning  the  linkage  between 
military  force  and  national  goals.  Ex- 
amples that  are  cited  by  such  critics 
include  the  American  experience  in 
Vietnam,  the  concern  that  American 
military  capabilities  are  inappropriate- 
ly skewed  toward  unlikely  contingen- 
cies and  as  a  result  are  inadequate  for 
more  probable  low-intensity  conflict; 
also  the  belief  that  inadequate  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  the  arms  control  impli- 
cations of  defense  policy,  and  also  the 
lack  of  attention  paid  to  the  afford- 
ability  of  weapons  systems  or  force 
structure. 

P^irther,  the  tendency  for  the 
annual  defense  debate  to  focus  on  the 
number  of  weapons  systems,  the 
number  of  fighters,  tanks,  frigates, 
and  bullets,  with  too  little  consider- 
ation of  how  individual  weapons  sys- 
tems contribute  either  to  our  military 
capability  or  to  our  overall  national  se- 
curity objectives;  in  other  words,  how 
they  fit  into  the  strategic  scheme  of 
things  in  the  defense  of  our  Nation. 

Some  experts  have  even  questioned 
whether  the  United  States  has  a  clear- 
ly articulated  national  security  strate- 
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gy.  For  example.  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  Chairman  Les  Aspin  is 
among  those  who  see  the  need  to  shift 
the  emphasis  of  the  debate  over  de- 
fense policy  from  the  weapons  we  buy 
to  the  strategy  we  employ  to  secure 
our  national  objectives. 

Historically,  according  to  some 
scholars,  the  formation  and  execution 
of  U.S.  military  policy  has  been  hin- 
dered by  a  difficulty  in  clearly  linlcing 
military  policy  with  a  strategic  per- 
spective. This  group  sees  the  American 
tradition  of  pragmatism,  in  the  words 
of  de  Tocqueville,  who  said  the  tend- 
ency to  "take  a  straight  and  short 
road  to  practical  results"  as  impeding 
strategic  thinking. 

In  our  panel's  view,  a  related  prob- 
lem has  impeded  a  more  noteworthy 
contribution  to  strategic  thinking  by 
U.S.  military  officers.  Service  inter- 
ests, unleavened  by  a  larger  perspec- 
tive, have  tended  to  dominate  the  de- 
velopment of  U.S.  military  policy.  A 
major  objective  of  the  Goldwater- 
Nichols  Act,  as  discussed  in  chapter  1 
of  our  report,  is  to  encourage  a  larger 
perspective  on  the  part  of  the  military 
officer  corps.  The  question  is  does  pro- 
fessional military  education  still  nur- 
ture strategic  thinking. 

Another  question,  does  our  military 
spend  so  much  time  studying  tactics 
and  weapons  systems  that  there  is  no 
time  for  strategic  thinking,  that  is. 
broad  thinking  as  to  where  we  fit  in 
our  national  security  interests  in  rela- 
tion to  the  whole  world. 

A  fundamental  concern  that  contrib- 
utes to  the  panel's  focus  on  strategy  is 
the  perception  that  Hiroshima  and 
Nagasaki  marked  not  only  the  dawn  of 
the  nuclear  era,  but  also  the  beginning 
of  a  decline  in  the  contribution  of  mili- 
tary officers  to  the  development  of 
United  States  strategy. 
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With  few  exceptions,  military  offi- 
cers have  been  absent  from  the  ranks 
of  prominent  post- World  War  II  stra- 
tegic thinkers,  and  what  a  shame  that 
is. 

The  most  notable  exception  is  fellow 
Missourian  Gen.  Maxwell  Taylor,  who 
did  make  a  great  contribution  in  his 
flexible  response  thinking  and  work  in 
the  area  of  strategy. 

In  this  respect,  the  last  40  years 
differ  from  the  more  distant  past.  The 
United  States  has  been  blessed  during 
its  history  with  military  leaders  who 
were  also  outstanding  strategic  think- 
ers. The  father  of  modem  naval  strat- 
egy. Adm.  Alfred  Mayer,  the  architect 
of  victory  of  World  War  II.  Gen. 
George  C.  Marshall,  and  the  man  re- 
sponsible, as  I  mentioned  a  moment 
ago,  for  flexible  response.  Gen.  Max- 
well D.  Taylor,  each  of  these  officers 
made  a  profound  and  lasting  contribu- 
tion to  national  security  by  stimulat- 
ing debate  over  U.S.  strategy  or  by 
sound  and  imaginative  thinking  and 


strategic  advice  to  our  American  politi- 
cal leaders. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  they  matured  pro- 
fessionally, these  officers  were  given 
the  opportunity  and  encouraged  to 
think  strategically,  and  that  they  did. 
In  the  1930's,  it  appears  to  have  been  a 
very  relatively  high  mark  for  educa- 
tion and  development  of  military 
thought  in  our  country.  Many  retired 
officers  interviewed  by  our  panel, 
some  by  me  personally,  pointed  out 
that  prior  to  World  War  II,  attendance 
at  an  intermediate  or  senior  military 
school  was  considered  a  necessary  tour 
of  duty  and  even,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
considered  a  reward  for  doing  a  good 
job.  Many  renowned  World  War  II 
military  leaders,  such  as  Eisenhower, 
Nimitz,  Arnold,  and  Missourian  Omar 
Bradley  attended  a  senior  professional 
military  school  or  taught  there. 

Admiral  Halsey,  the  famous  Bull 
Halsey  of  World  War  II,  who  com- 
manded the  Central  Pacific  amphibi- 
ous campaign  against  the  Japanese,  at- 
tended in  between  the  wars  in  the 
1930's  both  the  Army  War  College  and 
the  Navy  War  College. 

Subsequent  assignment  as  a  faculty 
member  to  these  military  schools  was 
highly  prized,  and  it  was  duty  that  was 
reserved  for  only  the  very  best  offi- 
cers. That  is  not  so  today  in  many 
cases,  some  yes,  but  mostly  no. 

For  example.  Gen.  George  Marshall, 
the  architect  of  World  War  II  victory, 
taught  at  the  Army  War  College.  He 
was  the  assistant  commandant  of  the 
Army  Infantry  School,  and  Admiral 
King  was  the  head  of  the  postgradu- 
ate department  of  the  Naval  Academy, 
and  our  panel  appreciates  that  the 
basic  formulation  of  a  national  strate- 
gy, of  which  military  strategy  is  only 
one  component,  is  essential  to  the  po- 
litical process. 

Our  panel  firmly  believes  that  civil- 
ian leadership  needs  and  should  be 
able  to  draw  upon  military  advice  that 
is  soundly  grounded  in  an  appreciation 
of  overall  U.S.  national  security  goals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  discussion  today, 
I  will  continue  to  go  over  the  thoughts 
and  the  findings  and  the  recommenda- 
tions of  our  panel  in  the  days  ahead 
and  hope  that  the  Members  and,  of 
course,  the  people  who  read  the  Con- 
gressional Record  can  understand 
better  what  our  military  education 
panel  did  and  our  contribution  toward 
a  stronger  and  more  secure  national 
strategy. 


REPORT  ON  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  BANKING,  FINANCE  AND 
URBAN  AFFAIRS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  continuation  of  my  commitment  to 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  to  report 


on  the  present  status  of  the  affairs 
and  the  conduct  of  affairs  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  Committee 
on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. I  began  this  at  the  very  outset  of 
the  convening  of  the  Congress  in  Jan- 
uary and  have  since  intermittently 
made  some  interim  reports,  but  we 
have  reached  the  point  now  where  I 
think  my  colleagues  are  deserving  of 
an  up-to-date,  where-we-stand-now 
status  report  plus  some  reports  with 
respect  to  the  critical  surrounding 
issues  that,  if  they  were  only  to  be  un- 
derstood in  their  proper  dimensions, 
would  reach  the  level  or  the  status  of 
importance  of  what  is  considered  the 
critical  issue  of  the  reestablishment  or 
the  preservation  of  the  savings  and 
loan  industry  but  which,  in  effect,  is 
really  not  that. 

The  basic  issue  before  us  and  nexus 
of  issues  are  the  most  critical  facing 
this  committee  over  50  years.  It  is  a 
result  of  the  Congress  generally,  these 
committees  in  the  House  and  the 
Senate,  specifically,  not  facing  the  tre- 
mendous changes  that  our  country 
and  our  world  have  registered  since 
the  1950's;  the  consequent  indifference 
to  the  domestic  burgeoning  issues 
rising  from  the  midst  of  a  very  young, 
still,  and  dynamic  society  in  our  coun- 
try, but  now  impacted  by  external 
forces,  external  to  our  shores,  over 
which  we  no  longer  have  any  control, 
but  which,  again,  have  little  of  no  dis- 
cussion whatsoever  in  these  halls  of 
these  deliberative  bodies,  the  House 
and  the  Senate  of  the  most  delibera- 
tive and  serious  and  democratic  bodies 
in  the  whole  world,  and  that  I  think  I 
have  deplored  time  after  time  since  I 
came  to  the  Congress  and  since  the 
1960s. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  much  of  what  I 
am  going  to  say  today  is  somewhat 
saddening  to  me,  because  it  is  report- 
ing what  I  had  feared,  had  anticipat- 
ed, had  forewarned  and  had  even  had 
recommendations  to  try  to  forestall 
years  ago,  as  far  back  as  1966,  and  the 
then  so-called  credit  crunch,  the  first 
so-called  credit  crunch  of  June  1966. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  legislation 
that  has  been  absorbing  totally  the  at- 
tention of  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs,  it  is,  as  a 
full  Banking  Committee  membership, 
is  known  as  the  H.R.  1278.  Yes,  in  a 
way,  it  does  preserve  or  provide  for  the 
continuation  of  an  activity  that  we 
have  associated  and  called  the  savings 
and  loan  industry,  but  the  single  issue, 
and  the  only  real  issue  and  the  one 
that  I  tried  to  no  successful  avail  a 
year  ago  exactly  this  month  of  May,  to 
bring  some  action  to  call  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  on  the  committee, 
the  colleagues  in  the  House,  and  the 
colleagues  in  the  Congress  generally 
and  to  the  constituents  and  those  out- 
side of  the  Halls  of  Congress,  and  that 
is  whether  what  we  call  the  depository 
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insurance  fund  system  is  to  be  saved 
or  not. 

D  1230 
I  warned  exactly  a  year  ago  this 
month,  in  fact  exactly  a  week  ago  it 
was  an  exact  year,  that  the  insurance 
fund  was  broke,  the  insurance  fund  for 
the  savings  and  loan  industry  was 
broke,  that  fund  which  is  known  as 
FSLIC;  that  in  my  State  of  Texas 
where  so  much  has  been  said  and  not 
said  and  in  fact  so  much  misreported 
or  misinterpreted  that  we  first  saw  the 
begirming  of  what  has  turned  out  to 
be  this  national  debacle.  It  would  be  a 
mistake  for  anybody  to  think  that  this 
problem  now  is  anything  but  national 
or  that  it  ever  had  anything  less  than 
the  potential  for  being  national  rather 
than  segregated  and  reduced  to  a 
single  geographic  or  sectional  portion 
of  our  country. 

The  other  thing  is  that  the  reason 
that  the  manifestations  of  the  real 
crisis  were  first  apparent  in  those 
areas  was  that  in  Texas  and  in  other 
areas  of  the  Southwest,  mostly  the 
ones  producing  oil  and  gas,  and  par- 
ticularly Texas,  this  area  has  been  un- 
dergoing not  a  recession  but  a  depres- 
sion. And  let  there  be  no  mistake 
about  it.  it  has  been  a  disservice  to  our 
country  for  the  Texas  leadership  or 
the  absence  of  leadership  in  Texas  not 
to  have  recognized  the  fact  confront- 
ing them  and  risen  in  true  historic 
Texas  fashion  to  overcome  these  gi- 
gantic problems. 

I  might  say  by  way  of  parenthesis 
that  I  was  a  member  of  the  Texas 
State  Senate  30  years  ago  and  first 
came  aboard  there  32  years  ago,  and 
that  one  of  the  first  speeches  I  made 
was  to  warn  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  and  the  leaders  of  the  State 
and  industry  that  Texas  was  in  a  delu- 
sion if  it  thought  that  the  prosperity 
that  seemed  to  be  considered  as  eter- 
nal and  bound  to  be  Texas'  birthright 
was  based  on  the  same  economic  pre- 
sumption as  those  countries  that  with 
great  disdain  we  have  looked  down 
upon  and  called  single-crop  countries 
or  banana  republics. 

I  pointed  out  that  Texas  was  very 
boastful,  that  it  was  saying,  "We  pay 
cash  on  the  barrelhead  for  our  Gov- 
ernment as  we  go  along,  we  don't  have 
deficit  spending,"  but  that  the  laws 
and  the  tax  laws  were  being  written  in 
the  lobbies  of  the  lawyers  for  the  oil 
and  gas  companies.  Well,  of  course,  I 
was  not  liked  for  that,  but  I  pointed 
out  that  that  did  not  bother  me  as 
much  as  the  absence  or  the  desire  of 
the  leaders  of  Texas  in  the  private  and 
public  sectors  to  start  programs  of  in- 
tense diversification  so  that  Texas 
would  not  someday  face  a  reckoning  in 
some  untoward  and  at  that  point  un- 
foreseen moment  when  that  single 
predicate  of  economic  well-being,  oil 
and  gas  production,  would  no  longer 
be  viable. 


I  am  sorry  to  say  that  it  was  consid- 
ered so  outlandish  that  I  was  immedi- 
ately labeled  a  Socialist,  radical.  Com- 
munist, perhaps,  and  of  course  the  es- 
sence of  what  I  was  trying  to  say  was 
lost  sight  of. 

Today,  pathetically  the  thing  that 
Texas  needs  the  most  is  vision  and 
leadership  and  above  all  faith  in  itself. 
I  want  to  point  out  to  my  colleagues  as 
I  said  to  the  colleagues  on  my  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs— and  let  me  point  out  here  for 
the  record  that  presiding  during  this 
session  as  Speaker  pro  tempore  is  one 
of  the  most  hard-working  and  distin- 
guished members  of  this  Committee 
on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs from  the  great  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  Honorable  Paul  Kanjorski. 
He  has  been  a  most  valued  member  of 
this  committee  and  has  contributed 
mightily  and  he  knows  that  I  have 
pointed  out  that  in  Texas  more  com- 
mercial banks  in  point  of  number  have 
failed  than  S&L's. 

This  seems  to  surprise  people.  But  I 
think  it  is  demonstrative  of  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  situation  there  that  is 
pervsisive. 

Also  the  other  thing  that  I  think  has 
not  been  reckoned  with  is  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  the  cause  and  effect  tie-in 
of  the  tax  law  changes. 

In  1981,  the  famous  or  infamous 
Reagan  tax  bill  which  gave  away  $755 
billion  over  a  5-year  period  of  revenues 
to  the  Treasury  in  the  guise  of  bene- 
fits to  the  richest  and  most  powerful 
corporations  and  individuals  in  our 
country.  And  as  I  said  then  and  have 
said  ever  since,  should  we  be  amazed 
that  we  have  a  monstrous  domestic 
deficit?  Either  that  or  we  would  have 
to  shift  that  burden  of  taxation  on 
other  shoulders  and  raise  taxes. 

So  that  it  was  that  tax  bill  more 
than  anything  else  that  gave  the  in- 
centive for  this  frenetic  investment  in 
real  estate  development,  commercial 
and  industrial  buildings,  apartment 
buildings,  office  buildings  that  today 
gluts  the  State  of  Texas  where  there 
are  more  vacancies  in  that  building 
space  than  there  are  occupied  residen- 
tial units.  It  is  unbelievable,  but  the 
tax  bill  of  1981  gave  the  largesses  that 
made  it  possible  to  go  into  this  frenet- 
ic and  uncontrolled  activity. 

Then  in  1986.  the  rug  was  taken 
away  and  that  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986 
took  that  and  it  was  in  1986  there  in 
my  area  alone  we  had  in  1  year's  time 
in  1986  a  precipitous  drop  of  over  42 
percent  in  real  estate  values. 

Should  we  not  then  have  seen  what 
had  been  foreseen  and  forewarned? 
After  all,  I  rose  on  this  same  floor  and 
protested  the  two  so-called  regulatory 
actions,  the  Depository  Institutions 
Deregulatory  Act  of  1980  and  the  1982 
so-called  Gam-St  Germain  bill.  So 
that  is  the  background.  But  where  are 
we  now? 


Well,  all  last  year  I  do  not  think 
there  was  any  Member  agonizing  more 
than  I.  I  could  see  for  myself  that  it 
would  not  be  long  before  the  whole 
system  of  insurance  and  deposit  fund 
insurance  was  in  jeopardy.  The  insur- 
ance fund  was  broke.  In  order  to  do 
that  for  which  the  insurance  fund  was 
set  up  but  could  not  because  it  did  not 
have  the  resources,  the  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  then  entered  into  prob- 
ably one  of  the  most  unprecedented 
historical  actions  to  circumvent  and 
find  some  way  of  getting  around  the 
impossibility  of  doing  that  for  which 
they  were  set  up  to  do.  And  also,  in  ad- 
dition, I  want  the  record  to  show  that 
since  1966  and  that  credit  crunch,  I 
was  advocating  the  separation  and  in- 
dependizing  of  the  insurance  fund 
functions  from  the  chartering  func- 
tions. So  I  am  happy  to  say  that  in  the 
administration's  bill— and  I  have  since 
after  the  election  given  credit  to  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  who  soon  after  the  election 
within  1  week  admitted  to  the  serious- 
ness of  the  problem  and  armounced 
their  intention  to  try  to  do  something 
about  it.  This  is  something  that  was 
totally  absent  from  the  still-in-power 
President  Reagan. 

It  is  incredible  to  look  back  over  the 
record  and  find  that  Mr.  Reagan  until 
the  time  he  left  office  January  20 
never  once  mentioned  S&L's.  So  why 
is  it,  so  many  citizens  asked  me  in  De- 
cember, why  is  it  that  this  is  a  crisis?  I 
said  the  crisis  has  been  here.  The 
thing  is.  nobody  wanted  to  listen  and 
nobody  cared.  As  long  as  there  was  a 
killing  to  be  made  in  these  high-inter- 
est yields  that  some  of  these  institu- 
tions had  to  do  in  order  to  be  able  to 
pay  the  additional  cost  for  funds. 

D  1240 

In  Texas  in  1984  in  interpreting  the 
Federal  Reserve  Regional  Bank 
Report,  I  noticed  that  the  Texas 
S&L's  were  having  to  pay  4V4  percent 
more  for  funds  than  the  S&L's  outside 
of  Texas,  Now  anyone  will  tell  Mem- 
bers in  the  financing  business,  that 
you  carmot  do  that.  You  cannot 
borrow  that  way  and  lend  along  on  dif- 
ferent terms  and  be  in  business. 

However,  everybody  was  riding  that 
merry-go-around,  having  a  great  time. 
Why?  Because  they  had  such  things  as 
land  flips,  all  based  on  a  pyramiding  of 
land  values.  I  reported  that  on  this 
floor  in  1984.  Who  gave  a  hoot  or  a 
holler?  No  one.  I  could  not  get  any 
Members  to  say,  "Hey.  look,  let  us  at 
least  look  into  it."  So  a  year  ago  in 
May.  1  week  ago.  I  asked  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  to  appoint  a  task 
force  and  said  that  I  did  not  have  to  be 
on  it.  but  the  people  are  going  to  have 
a  right  to  say  later,  when  that  little 
depositor  or  shareholder  says.  "Well, 
wait  a  minute,  you  are  committed  to 
protecting  my  deposit  up  to  100.000. 
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how  can  you  tell  me  you  do  not  have 
the  funds  to  insure  my  $20,000?" 
Sooner  or  later  they  Jure  going  to  say. 
"Well,  you  in  Congress,  how  come 
Members  did  not  say  anything?  Why 
did  you  not  do  anything?"  What  was 
the  administration  saying,  do  not  rock 
the  boat?  What  was  the  Chairman  of 
the  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  then  and 
now.  saying?  Oh,  no  problem,  sure,  we 
would  like  to  have  more  money  au- 
thorized from  Members  to  infuse  the 
Insurance  Fund  with  more  money,  but 
we  can  handle  it.  We  have  the  re- 
sources and  we  can  call  on  the  re- 
sources. That  was  a  total  lie.  I  was  in 
desperation  pointing  out  that  they 
could  not.  That  the  size  of  the  hole 
they  were  reporting  to  the  Congress 
was  a  fraud.  That  it  was  at  least  twice 
as  big,  at  least,  and  in  Texas  alone 
would  amount  to  the  same  amount 
that  the  chairman  was  saying  was  a 
national  figure.  Who  cared?  That  was 
a  year  ago. 

I  then  said,  fine,  I  am  raising  my 
voice.  I  have  always  in  my  public  role, 
when  I  have  risen  to  criticize  and 
knock  anything,  I  have  tried  to  be  con- 
structive by  either  offering  an  alterna- 
tive or  a  plan  or  a  suggestion,  and  I  did 
a  year  ago.  In  fact,  I  offered  two,  be- 
cause it  was  obvious  that  what  is  at 
stake  and  is  not  being  mentioned  now 
are  the  still  remaining  stretch  out 
fixed  mortgages  over  which  are  still 
extant,  many  of  have  been  converted, 
low  yielding,  low  interest,  which  many 
families  have  as  there  are  still  quite  a 
number  in  the  portfolios  of  some  of 
the  smaller  S&L's.  and  which  those 
families  are  paying  faithfully  and 
maybe  the  average  have  reached 
beyond  the  midpoint,  over  15  years  or 
16,  they  are  in  jeopardy.  I  do  not  care 
what  anyone  tells  me,  they  are  in  jeop- 
ardy. If  we  do  not  do  that  which  we 
should  have  been  doing  all  along,  and 
that  is  first  reforming  to  prevent  any- 
thing from  recurring  like  this,  if  we 
are  going  to  spend  money,  then  we 
want  to  make  sure  it  is  not  repeated. 
But  most  of  all,  to  make  sure,  and  I 
want  to  do  so  today  and  stress  and  un- 
derline and  reunderline  that  when  the 
newspapers  or  anyone  else  calls  this  a 
bailout,  it  is  a  misnomer.  It  is  not  true. 
There  is  nothing  being  bailed  out 
here.  This  is  a  bailout  of  the  deposi' 
tors,  if  anything,  who  are  saying,  "I 
am  safe  because  I  have  been  assured 
all  through  the  years  that  my  $15,  $20, 
$10,000  is  insured,  and  as  long  as  I  do 
not  have  over  $100,000,  I  am  safe." 
this  is  what  I  have  been  saying  for  a 
year.  Why?  Because  in  Texas,  in  Feb- 
ruary of  last  year,  FSLIC  was  paying 
out  in  the  case  of  supervisorships,  that 
is  when  they  were  taking  over  an  insti- 
tution that  was  beginning  to  go  under. 
but  actually  coming  in  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Government  through 
FSLIC,  or  management  consignment 
deals  which  were  far  more  sut>stantial, 
but   which   did   two   noxious   things. 


First,  in  February  1988,  in  those  trans- 
actions. FSLIC  in  Texas  was  paying  72 
cents  on  the  dollar,  but  by  May  of  a 
year  ago  at  this  time,  it  was  paying  out 
42  cents  on  the  dollar.  I  am  alarmed. 
Why?  Because  all  during  the  Depres- 
sion, here  is  a  significant  difference, 
my  colleagues.  Between  then  and  now. 
all  during  the  Depression  and  through 
the  most  bitter  and  the  highest  point 
of  the  Depression,  values  never  went 
below  75  percent. 

In  our  case  today  it  is  in  flux.  I  do 
not  know  of  anyone  that  is  going  out 
there  to  bet  a  dollar  on  market  value 
at  this  point  on  real  estate.  But  what 
would  be  the  average,  50  percent?  I  do 
not  know.  The  FDIC  and  some  of  the 
institutions  and  properties  that  it  has 
taken  over  have  made  some  decisions 
that  preoccupy  my  mind  very  much, 
my  colleagues. 

For  one,  in  the  case  of  some  condo- 
miniums on  the  coast  that  have  been 
going  at  $85,000  or  $90,000,  were  put 
on  the  block  and  went  for  less  than 
$20,000.  Now  that  is  the  big  problem  in 
this  bill,  and  that  is  what  I  wanted  to 
report  on,  because  the  facts  are  unless 
we  come  out  with  a  bill  and  unless  we 
perfect  the  President's  bill,  now  the 
administraton  is  wrong  when  it  tries  to 
give  the  impression  that  they  have 
given  Members  a  bill  that  is  equal  to 
holy  script.  No  sooner  had  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  presented  that 
bill  to  Members,  I  think  it  was  the 
first  week  in  March,  within  24  hours,  I 
had  stayed  up  most  of  the  night  look- 
ing it  over  and  it  was  obvious  that  it 
was  imperfectly  and  shoddily  drafted. 
The  draft  language  was  poor.  So  we 
went  to  the  legislative  counsel,  who 
when  he  looked  it  over  said,  'This  is 
the  worst  written  bill  I  have  seen." 
Within  2  weeks  we  had  a  message 
from  the  Treasury  saying,  "Hey,  we 
will  have  to  have  400  technical  amend- 
ments." Well,  all  right.  I  realize  the 
Treasury  and  the  President  were 
trying  to  work  and  were  working 
under  the  gun,  and  they  were  working 
very  fast,  and  when  you  work  fast,  leg- 
islation is  not  susceptible  to  a  push- 
button type  of  perfection.  It  takes 
time  and  skill  and  pondering  and  sus- 
tained and  dispassionate  consideration 
and  phraseology,  because  Members 
might  have  the  best  intention  in  mind, 
but  they  have  to  find  the  language 
that  will  convey  that  intention  in  stat- 
utory form. 

So  I  said,  send  them  over.  They  sent 
a  total  of  411  technical  amendments. 
Of  that  number,  our  staff,  to  their 
glory,  suid  I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
staff  of  the  full  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Finance  and  Urban  Affairs,  which 
incidentally  I  found  out  after  I  became 
chairman,  I  did  not  even  have  a  coun- 
sel. My  predecessor  had  never  filled 
the  position  of  counsel.  I  suffered  a 
$300,000  loss  as  of  October  1  in  the 
budget  for  our  committee,  and  again,  I 
might  say  by  contrast,  because  some 


Members  who  were  here  and  listening 
to  the  previous  discussions  and  the  un- 
fortunate abuse  of  this  privilege  of 
mixing  it  with  what  I  consider  to  be 
purely  political  partisan  purposes,  and 
we  are  talking  about  how  one  side  was 
spendthrift  and  all.  the  investigation 
of  Mr.  Wright,  up  to  now,  is  costing 
the  taxpayers  over  $3  million.  At  this 
point,  practically  the  same  amount  of 
budget  that  we  have  for  the  total  op- 
erations of  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Finance  and  Urban  Affairs,  which 
is  facing  the  biggest  crisis  it  hcis  in  55 
years. 

How  can  we  make  any  sanity  out  of 
that?  But  these  are"  the  ones  creating 
this  expenditure  who  are  yelling  about 
spendthrifts.  So  I  just  give  this  as  an 
example,  because  I  could  not  believe  it 
when  I  was  informed  as  of  October  1, 
300,000  had  been  diminished  from  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs  budget.  So  we  struggled. 
We  went  to  the  House  Administration, 
we  were  able  to  get  some  restoration, 
but  I  am  not  the  kind  that  goes 
around  trying  to  magnify  and  create 
empires. 

D  1250 

But  I  was  astonished  when  I  discov- 
ered that  the  principal  chief  staff  posi- 
tions had  not  been  filled,  including  the 
position  of  counsel.  But  we  were  very 
lucky.  We  found  a  young  lady  with  a 
tremendous  background  of  experience 
as  counsel,  one  who  was  interested  and 
who  is  now  the  chief  counsel  for  the 
committee.  Between  them  all,  they 
have  done  tremendous  heroic  work, 
working  sometimes  over  the  weekends 
until  3  and  4  in  the  morning. 

I  do  not  think  my  colleagues  have 
any  idea  of  the  amount  of  work  it 
takes,  even  when  we  have  markup. 
When  we  were  having  markup,  that  is, 
the  amendatory  process  of  the  bill,  we 
were  using  up  30,000  pieces  of  paper 
every  day.  This  is  a  tremendous  oper- 
ation. To  begin  with,  the  committee  is 
twice  the  size  it  was  when  I  came  on 
the  committee  28  years  ago.  It  is  now  a 
51-member  committee.  But  every  one 
of  the  members,  I  am  sure,  strives  to 
do  the  best  in  keeping  with  his  respon- 
sibility and  his  conscience.  And  I  have 
appreciated  that,  because  everybody 
was  talking  pessimistically  about  how 
we  would  be  bogged  down,  and  we  did 
not.  We  expedited  the  most  complex 
banking  bill  that  I  have  seen  since  I 
have  been  on  this  committee  for  28 
years.  We  did  it  in  record  time  and 
with  a  vote  of  49  to  2. 1  do  not  see  how 
anybody  could  ask  for  anything  more. 

So  I  caution  the  President,  when  he 
sends  a  message  like  he  did  yesterday, 
addressed  to  the  Speaker,  saying, 
"Don't  you  all  bog  down,  don't  you  all 
be  dilatory,  we've  got  to  expedite," 
that  we  have  expedited  it.  His  problem 
is  with  his  own  Republican  Members, 
because  the  Republican  leadership  has 
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not  been  able  to  keep  them  in  line  in 
such  things  as  hardcore  capital  stand- 
ards. That  is  the  key  issue  to  this 
reform.  If  this  House  or  this  Congress 
comes  out  with  anything  short  of  a 
hardcore,  solid,  basic  capital  standards 
for  these  institutions,  we  will  be  be- 
traying the  national  interest.  But  even 
as  I  am  speaking  now,  there  are  power- 
ful interests  that  are  militating 
against  it  day  and  night,  trying  to  do 
that,  water  it  down. 

I  say,  "Mr.  President,  don't  target 
your  gims  on  my  amendment  on  hous- 
ing, which  is  the  only  thing  that  will 
make  your  bill  acceptable.  You  have  a 
bill.  Mr.  President,  that  you  wanted  us 
to  pass  and,  if  possible,  rubberstamp.  I 
pledge  to  you  bipartisanship,  and  that 
is  what  I  continue  to  give  you  even 
under  difficult  situations  where  you 
don't  observe  it  that  way,  because  we 
put  in  the  only  redeeming  amendment 
that  would  justify  any  kind  of  an  infu- 
sion of  the  size  we  are  thinking  of  into 
an  industry  known  as  S&L  that  any- 
body in  America  will  tell  you  they 
assume  Is  for  housing  finance,  and 
your  bill  doesn't  have  a  penny  for 
that,  and  it  didn't  until  we  put  the 
amendment  on." 

And  that  does  what?  It  provides  a 
modicum,  only  a  modicum,  not  even  5 
percent  of  a  total  billion  dollars.  And 
for  what?  So  that  the  home  loan 
banks  will  have  a  little  window,  so  that 
the  12  regional  banks  will  be  able  to 
loan  for  the  purposes  of  affordable 
housing  to  the  little  famlies  that  want 
a  mortgage  that  they  can  pay  for,  that 
they  will  have  the  downpayment  and 
the  monthly  payment  for  on  a  sus- 
tained basis,  a  long-term,  stretchout 
mortgage. 

And  I  say,  "For  this,  Mr.  President, 
your  administration  and  its  spokesmen 
and  your  Members  here  in  the  House 
want  to  target  that  instead  of  focusing 
on  the  prime  issue,  which  is  the  cap- 
ital standards  which  you  haven't  won 
with  your  own  partisan  supporters?  It 
has  been  the  Democratic  Members  of 
the  committee  that  have  won  that 
vote." 

Even  in  the  ancillary  proceedings,  in 
the  sequential  referrals  we  made  to 
the  Judiciary  Committee  and  to  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  it  was 
the  Republican  Members  who  were 
trying  improperly  to  act,  because  the 
sequential  referral  in  the  case  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  did  not  give  ju- 
risdiction to  the  Judiciary  over  capital 
standards  or  good  will,  which  is  an  in- 
tegral part  of  this  issue  on  capital 
standards. 

Fortunately,  the  committee  split. 
But  I  say,  "That  shows  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  your  real  problem  is  with 
your  own,  and  it  ill  behooves  you  to 
write  a  letter  to  the  Speaker  insinuat- 
ing as  you  did." 

The  Speaker  has  pledged  to  me  since 
the  beginning  that  he  will  schedule 
this  as  soon  as  the  rules  and  the  proce- 


dures enable  him  to  schedule  it  for  im- 
mediate consideration.  I  want  to 
report  to  my  colleagues  that  as  of  this 
moment  it  looks  as  though  the  Rules 
Committee  will  be  able  to  entertain  us 
for  a  consideration  of  a  rule  on  Tues- 
day. June  6.  I  had  wanted  to  have 
action  on  this  bill  this  week.  I  had 
even  spoken  to  the  Speaker  about 
holding  us  here  before  we  went  on  the 
Memorial  Day  break  so  we  could  get  it 
out.  But  we  had  sequential  referral, 
and  then  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee decided  that  their  approach 
was  to  be  up  front  and  onboard,  on 
budget,  with  the  Treasury  as  it  is,  as 
well  as  they  could.  Frankly,  even 
though  I  have  not  seen  the  language 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
amendment,  because  it  takes  time  to 
process  all  of  that  paper,  I  do  not 
know  the  full  extent  of  the  implica- 
tions of  the  language  as  to  the  financ- 
ing mechanism  involved  there.  But  it 
is  different  and  contrary  to  the  Presi- 
dent's wishes,  and  that  means  that  we 
go  to  the  Rules  Committee  and  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  goes  with 
us  and  the  Judiciary  Committee  goes 
with  us.  But  in  the  meanwhile,  since 
there  is  an  impact  on  the  so-called 
Gramm-Rudman  processes,  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee  has 
some  say,  and  they  will  not  be  able  to 
get  on  that  until  next  week. 

So,  therefore,  it  means  that  the  fol- 
lowing week,  that  is,  this  Tuesday,  in  2 
weeks  will  have  an  opportunity  to  go 
to  the  Rules  Committee. 

My  faith  has  always  been  the  basic 
respect  I  have  for  each  and  every  one 
of  my  colleagues.  I  have  exercised 
chairmanship  positions  in  varying  ca- 
pacities in  the  past.  In  1970  we  had 
different  procedures,  and  I  was  named 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
International  Finances.  I  held  that 
chairmanship  for  10  years.  At  that 
time,  I  was  allowed  no  more  than  one 
assistant  for  that  whole  conunittee. 
Yet  we  produced  legislation.  Today 
there  is  not  a  subcommittee  that  does 
not  have  at  least  10  or  12  staff.  That  is 
fine.  But  what  I  am  saying  is  that  we 
had  those  experiences. 

Then  in  the  meanwhile  I  was  ap- 
pointed by  Chairman  Evins  of  Tennes- 
see as  chairman  of  the  ad  hoc  commit- 
tee on  the  Robinson-Patman  Act  in 
1975  and  1976,  the  moment  the  Small 
Business  Committee  was  made  a  legis- 
lative committee  in  1975.  So  I  was  a 
member  of  that  until  this  year,  and  I 
chaired  that  committee.  We  had  3,000 
witnesses.  It  took  1  year  and  3  months. 
The  report  we  issued  was  gobbled  up 
immediately.  It  was  well  done  because 
I  had  the  benefit  of  an  experienced  el- 
derly gentleman  who  was  in  semiretir- 
ement.  He  had  been  an  attorney  for 
the  FTC  in  the  tough  times  when  the 
Robinson-Patman  Act  was  being  en- 
acted. He  was  a  member  of  the  staff  of 
the  Banking  Committee  when  those 
measures  were  going  through  the  Con- 


gress in  the  1930's,  and  he  wrote  a 
magnificant  report.  Unfortunately, 
the  so-called  Robinson-Patman  Act  is 
dead  because  of  the  vitiation  of  it 
through  nonenforcement  and  nonad- 
ministration  by  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration. 

But  I  had  that  experience,  and  there 
was  a  total  of  11  members  on  that  ad 
hoc  committee. 

Then  I  was  named  at  the  same  time 
and  in  the  same  year  as  the  ranking 
member  or  vice  chairman,  as  they 
called  it  then,  of  the  Missing-in-Action 
or  Prisoners-of-War  Committee.  Then 
almost  simultaneously,  since  I  had 
been  the  first  one  to  introduce  a  reso- 
lution with  respect  to  the  violence 
over  a  10-year  period,  which  was  mis- 
interpreted as  an  assassination  investi- 
gation—which it  never  was,  because  I 
am  very  well  aware  of  the  constitu- 
tional limitations  of  the  Congress  or 
the  House  to  investigate— I  had  this 
further  experience. 

D  1300 

Unfortunately.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
turned  out  with  deviation  and  was  an- 
other history,  but  all  during  the  time  I 
held  that  gavel  I  thought  I  had  proved 
once  and  for  all  that  I  considered 
every  Member  my  peer,  that,  as  chair- 
man, all  I  could  do  was  set  the  agenda, 
that  I  considered  every  Member,  the 
newest  Member,  the  minority,  the  ma- 
jority, my  peer,  and  he  would  be  re- 
spected that  way. 

Then  in  1981  I  was  elected  over  op- 
position to  the  chairmanship  of  the 
largest  subcommittee  then  in  the 
whole  Congress,  a  Subcommittee  on 
Housing  and  Community  Development 
which,  thanks  to  the  generosity  of  my 
colleagues  on  the  majority  side,  have 
continued  me  as  chairman  of  such  sub- 
committee while  I  am  chairman  of  the 
full  committee. 

All  during  those  times.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  thought  I  had  proven  that  I  was  not 
one  to  take  advantage  of  the  preroga- 
tive or  whatever  power  emanated  from 
holding  the  gavel  in  order  to  try  to 
impose  my  will  or  my  views.  I  am  a  fer- 
vent, devout  believer  of  the  democratic 
process.  I  am  a  servant  of  the  process. 
I  am  a  beneficiary  of  this  great,  won- 
derful American  system  of  democracy. 
Nowhere  else  in  the  country  would  the 
opportunities  have  been  presented, 
and  I  will  fight  to  the  death  to  main- 
tain it.  preserve  it,  leave  it  undimin- 
ished and  leave  it  undiminished  by  one 
iota  to  those  who  would  follow  and  fill 
our  shoes.  That,  I  think,  is  the  su- 
preme responsibility  in  a  democracy 
such  as  ours. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  acid  test  is  that 
when  it  is  all  said  and  done,  what  did 
we  do  with  the  power  we  held,  and  the 
privileges  we  had  and  the  endowments 
given  to  us  by  the  Almighty?  Were  we 
for  the  people,  or  were  we  against  the 
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people?  That  is  the  guiding  light,  and 
this  is  what  we  have  done. 

So.  we  had  a  51 -member  committee 
that  all  were  predicting  would  be  bum- 
bling and  fighting,  and  we  did  not.  Ev- 
erybody had  a  chance.  Nobody  was 
kept  from  offering  an  amendment, 
from  speaking  out.  I  was  accused  of 
delaying  and  that  I  was  just  prolong- 
ing, that  it  was  not  a  tight  manage- 
ment of  the  committee,  and  I  said.  "So 
be  it,"  and  I  proved  that,  if  someone 
wanted  time,  that  he  is  to  be  given  a 
chance,  these  admirably  prepared  and 
great  intellects  that  are  members  of 
this  committee  and  this  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  respect.  I  am 
not  one  who  belittles  our  elective  Rep- 
resentatives because  in  some  cases, 
yes,  politically  peers,  I  know,  in  many 
cases,  intellectually  they  are  superior, 
and  I  will  respect  them,  and  I  would 
consider  it  a  sin  if  I  did  anything  to  de- 
prive or  shortchange  any  Member 
from  having  full  expression  no  matter 
how  vehemently  opposed  he  was  in  his 
views  to  mine.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
that  was  proven,  and  I  do  not  think  I 
deserve  any  special  accommodation.  I 
think  that  is  our  duty.  Why  should  we 
be  commended  for  doing  our  duty? 
Why  should  we  be  praised  for  being 
honest? 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  take  much  for 
granted  in  America,  and  I  know  how  I 
thought  before  I  ever  thought  I  would 
be  in  politics.  I  just  assumed  that 
fellow  asking  for  office  was  honest, 
and  I  assumed  that  that  is  the  funda- 
mental predicate  of  our  whole  being, 
and  I  said  when  I  got  to  the  State 
senate  on  the  eve  of  a  big  crisis  in 
Texas:  they  were  going  to  have  an 
ethics  bill  and  all,  so  I  said,  "Well,  if 
we  have  to  wait  until  we're  grown-up 
adults  to  have  somebody  draw  an 
ethics  code,  that's  too  late.  If  we  don't 
know  the  difference  between  right  and 
wrong,  between  what's  mine  and  what 
isn't  mine.  I  don't  know  how  a  code  is 
going  to  do  it.  how  it's  going  to  give  it 
to  us  anyway." 

Now  straightaway  the  point  is  that 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  to 
its  credit  acted  expeditiously,  very  re- 
sponsibly, and  worked  on  that  part  of 
the  title  of  the  biU  that  has  to  do  with 
the  Resolution  Trust  Corporation's 
bonds  and  the  tax  consideration  to  be 
given  to  those  bonds.  They  did  their 
duty.  The  majority  carried  out  its  will. 
They  stayed  away  from  going  into 
nongermane  subject  matter  such  as 
my  housing  amendment  which  some 
Republican  Members  wanted  to  knock 
out  indirectly.  Judiciary  acted  with  as 
much  dispatch  as  it  could  under  the 
circumstances. 

I  want  to  express  my  own,  and  I 
think  I  speak  for  the  majority  of  my 
committee,  if  not  all.  my  profound  ap- 
preciation to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  RosTENKowsKi]  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  and  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Brooks]. 


my  fellow  Texan,  because  they  have 
conducted  a  very  responsible  course 
for  their  respective  conunittees,  and  I 
know  there  are  others.  We  had  one 
committee,  for  instance,  that  yielded, 
said,  "We  don't  want  to  call  sequential 
referency  even  though  we  call.  You  go 
ahead  and  handle  it  within  your  juris- 
diction. This  is  a  banking  matter,  so  go 
ahead." 

So,  all  of  these  things  we  must  men- 
tion in  the  Record  to  show  that,  given 
the  opportunity,  there  is  not  a 
Member  I  know  but  what  would  not 
act  most  responsibly  and  most  intellec- 
tually. I  just  get  so  upset,  so  saddened, 
so  disappointed  when  I  see  some  of  the 
generalizations  made  by  politicians  in 
general.  Members  of  Congress  in  par- 
ticular, because  I  say  to  my  colleagues, 
"I've  come  up.  I've  worked  since  I  was 
10  years  old.  I  worked  for  almost  ev- 
erything you  can  mention  and  throw  a 
stick  at.  I've  worked  at  it,  and  I've 
been  in  private  business,  and  I  haven't 
seen  as  high  standards  of  personal 
conduct  in  this  public  sector— I 
haven't  seen  anything  higher  than 
what  I've  seen  in  the  public  sector, 
and,  compared  to  what  I  witnessed  in 
the  private  sector,  I  think  we  ought  to 
be  eligible  for  sainthood,  and  yet  we 
have  a  tradition  to  look  down  on  what 
we  call  professional  politicians." 

While  we  are  here  in  this  disintegra- 
tive process  of  trying  to  repair  what 
we  should  have  foreseen  we  have  the 
world  still  spiiming,  forces  tremendous 
that  are  acting,  and  interacting  and 
impacting  us.  We  have  true  financial 
institutions  that  are  considered  Ameri- 
can based  but  whose  activities  some- 
times will  carry  them  transnationally, 
and  perhaps  our  thinking  in  terms  of 
the  corporate  profit,  and  well-being, 
and  not  necessarily  the  national  con- 
duct or  the  greatest  interests  of  the 
greatest  number  of  this  particular 
Nation,  so  I  want  to  point  out  that  we 
in  the  committee  have  not  had  hear- 
ings on  such  things,  for  instance,  as 
the  significance  of  the  development  of 
the  European  Monetary  System 
[EMS],  the  European  Currency  Unit 
[ECU]  which  are  all  in  place  now,  but 
I  have  been  speaking  out  since  they 
were  aimounced  in  1979.  the  last  sen- 
tence in  the  communique  issued  at  the 
Bonn,  Germany,  economic  summit 
meeting  at  which  our  President. 
Jimmy  Carter,  was  the  spokesman, 
and  it  was  there  that  ECU  and  EMS 
were  unveiled. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  speaking 
on  that,  but  unfortunately  I  have 
heard  no  discussions  either  on  this 
side  of  the  Capitol  or  on  the  Senate 
side,  and  that  is  unfortunate  because, 
while  Europe  is  integrating,  we  are  ac- 
tually  disintegrating.  Also  we  are  in 
competition.  We  have  had  now  be- 
cause of  the  financial  activities  behind 
them  very  much  vitiated  whatever  it  is 
we  might  have  won  somewhere  in  the 
field  of  battle  years  ago,  but  we  are  in 


a  newly  structured  world  in  which,  be- 
cause of  the  explosive  revolutionary 
technological  improvements  and  the 
instantaneous  dissemination  of  infor- 
mation—for instance,  as  I  am  speaking 
now  this  day,  there  will  be  over  $500 
billion  chasing  from  London,  to  New 
York,  to  Paris,  to  Bonn,  to  Tokyo,  and 
what  is  it?  It  is  money  chasing  money. 
It  is  not  pursuing  progress  or  goods.  It 
is  speculation  on  currencies,  making 
bets  with  this  huge,  huge,  tremendous 
amount  of  money. 
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This  huge.  huge,  tremendous 
amount  of  money,  the  potential  there 
for  some  quick  event  is  there;  so  we 
hear  the  news  stories  lately  that  have 
been  on  the  financial  pages  and  in 
some  cases  the  front  pages  that  de- 
spite intervention  by  some  of  the  cen- 
tral banks,  including  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board,  the  dollar  keeps  rising. 

Now.  everybody  knows  that  the 
dollar  had  dropped  45  percent  just  be- 
tween 1985  and  1989.  So  what  is  this 
rise?  How  do  you  describe  it? 

Well,  in  my  book,  it  is  like  the  stock- 
market.  The  big  ado  about  how  the 
stockmarket  activity  has  gone  back  to 
the  levels  of  October  19,  1987,  but 
what  was  that  activity  and  what  is  this 
activity?  Is  it  honest  stock  transac- 
tions based  on  industrial  activity  out 
in  the  heartland  of  our  country?  No.  It 
is  frenetic  hot  speculative  transactions 
chasing  speculative  transactions.  It  is 
all  a  giant  castle  of  cards  or  paper.  It 
is  not  based  on  the  true  value,  say  of 
the  dollar. 

The  United  States  became  a  debtor 
nation  for  the  first  time  since  1914 
just  4  years  ago.  You  might  say.  what 
does  that  mean?  Well,  the  fact  that 
the  Reagan  administration  could  say 
we  have  prosperity,  as  illusory  as  that 
was.  is  only  because  of  the  infusion  of 
credit  and  borrowed  money  from  in- 
vestors abroad,  but  this  money  is  very 
fickle.  It  is  very  volatile.  For  example, 
we  have  the  great  debacle  of  the  Con- 
tinental Illinois  Bank  a  few  years  ago 
that  cost  $6  billion.  If  it  had  been  in 
any  other  country,  like  Mexico,  we 
would  have  said  we  would  have  nation- 
alized it,  but  oh,  no,  we  do  not  say 
that. 

Why  did  it  do  that  overnight?  Be- 
cause in  quick  fashion  the  foreign  in- 
vestors who  had  money  in  that  bank 
pulled  it  out  very  quickly.  It  was  be- 
ginning to  have  trouble.  We  in  the 
committee  knew  it  was  going  to  be  in 
trouble  because  one  of  its  big  ancillary 
banks,  the  Penn  Square  of  Oklahoma, 
had  gone  down  in  scandal.  We  had 
brought  up  the  auditors  from  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  and  they 
showed  that  system  had  not  been  op- 
erative. They  were  coming  in  postmor- 
tem. Postmortems  do  no  good. 

The  reason  you  have  the  examiner, 
the  reason  you  have  the  auditor,  is  to 
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look  out  for  and  prevent,  anticipate 
and  prevent  any  kind  of  gimmickry 
and  phony  business. 

But  the  fact  that  this  money  is  so 
volatile  was  proven  in  the  case  of  the 
Continental  Illinois  Bank. 

It  is  estimated  that  a  little  better 
than  one-third  of  Government  bonds, 
paper  and  whatnot,  bills,  are  owned  by 
foreign  investors. 

Now,  is  that  good,  bad  or  indiffer- 
ent? Well,  it  can  be  good  or  bad,  de- 
pending on  what  we  do  in  our  manage- 
ment of  the  system.  What  I  have  been 
decrying  for  years  is  that  we  have  not 
had  a  functional  management  system 
that  is  up  to  date. 

I  pointed  out  in  the  case  of  interest 
rates,  I  have  been  yelling  even  before 
Wright  Patman  that  the  whole  history 
of  empires,  going  back  to  the  time  of 
Hammurabi  7,000  years  before  Christ, 
was  this  thing  called  interest  and  how 
the  destiny  and  the  rise  and  fall  of  em- 
pires ebbed  and  flowed  with  such 
things  as  usury. 

Why  was  it  that  in  the  time  of 
Christ  there  was  the  death  penalty  to 
someone  accused  of  usury?  Why  is  it 
that  we  in  the  United  States  have  ab- 
solutely since  1865  and  the  National 
Currency  Act  on  cap,  no  control? 

In  fact,  the  Federal  Government  has 
impacted  the  State  antiusury  laws 
where  there  are  only  one  or  two  States 
left.  Arkansas  and  one  other,  that 
even  preserve  a  semblance  of  anti- 
usury. 

Well,  let  us  look  at  other  countries. 
What  about  Japan?  Japan  has  interest 
controls.  They  have  relaxed  them  here 
and  there  in  some  transactions.  They 
recently  had  some  reform  to  allow 
competition  in  foreign  exchange  mar- 
kets, like  England  had  its  big  bang 
back  in  1986.  Canada  had  a  smaller 
bang  in  1987;  that  is.  they  enlarged 
their  deregulatory  controls  in  order  to 
allow  some  investors  to  come  in  under 
certain  transactions,  but  they  still 
have  control  and  Japan  still  has  con- 
trol. You  cannot  legally  go  over  a  cer- 
tain percentage  rate. 

We  in  the  United  States  in  1980  and 
1981  had  the  prime  interest  rate  go  up 
as  high  as  21  percent.  I  took  this  floor 
and  spoke  for  at  least  23  times  decry- 
ing what  that  was  going  to  do  to  our 
country.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  was 
far  more  right  than  I  turned  out  to  be 
wrong. 

It  is  still  at  the  bottom  of  the  prob- 
lem, but  at  this  point  that  is  an  ancil- 
lary thing  that  I  doubt  anything  can 
do  done  about,  because  we  have  these 
crises  how,  and  as  I  say  and  repeat, 
the  issue  is  not  bailing  out  anybody. 
The  issue  is  whether  or  not  we  are 
going  to  preserve  the  insurance  fund. 

Incidentally.  I  am  just  as  concerned 
about  the  commercial  bank  insurance 
fund,  known  as  the  PDIC  as  I  am  and 
have  been  with  the  S&L  PSLIC;  so 
that  the  bill  that  we  have  and  that 
hopefully  if  the  Rules  Committee  acts 


on  that  same  day.  on  Tuesday  the  6th, 
and  given  the  pledge  by  the  Speaker,  I 
would  think  it  would  be  entirely 
within  the  realm  of  possibility  that  we 
could  bring  it  for  full  floor  debate  on 
June  7  or  8  and  go  on  to  the  Senate. 

We  are  in  a  rat  race  betting  nothing 
will  happen  to  create  an  unmanage- 
able crisis.  I  have  been  saying  this  for 
a  year  that  is  the  alternative,  chaos. 

I  was  the  first  one  to  suggest  a  $50 
billion  infusion  of  credit  on  the  basis 
of  a  loan  from  the  Treasury  to  be  am- 
ortized, I  suggested  20  years,  but  to  be 
worked  out  by  the  Treasury  and  on 
budget,  because  at  that  time,  a  year 
ago.  I  am  convinced  that  had  we  even 
given  that  pledge  to  show  that  we 
were  a  thousand  percent  behind  the 
insurance  fund,  they  would  never  have 
had  to  use  more  than  one-fifth  of  that 
amount,  because  it  would  have 
stopped  the  bloodletting.  That  is.  it 
would  have  stopped  deepening  the  size 
of  the  hole.  As  we  are  going  now,  it 
still  keeps  getting  larger,  every  day 
that  we  delay  with  infusing  the  re- 
sources necessary  for  the  insurance 
fund  to  do  that  which  it  was  intended 
to  do  to  begin  with,  plus  the  fact  that 
we  now  have  the  burden  with  a  brand 
new  regulatory  environment,  because 
without  reform  it  would  be  unthink- 
able to  pour  in  that  kind  of  money. 

As  the  President  well  put  it.  we  do 
not  want  this  ever  to  happen  again, 
but  to  me  we  missed  the  point.  If  in 
the  meanwhile  there  is  not  the  action 
necessary  in  time  to  prevent  the  ex- 
tension of  the  problem  over  into  the 
other  financial  institutional  turfs, 
such  as  the  commercial  banks  and  the 
other. 

On  top  of  that,  we  have  a  very  com- 
plicated financial  institutional  frame- 
work. The  Congress  has  enacted  such 
things  as  nonbank  banks,  so  now  you 
have  Sears  &  Roebuck  that  does  bank- 
ing, J.C.  Penny  does  banking.  The  se- 
curities firms  on  cable  TV,  you  can  see 
the  ads.  they  offer  all  the  traditional 
banking  services  that  used  to  be  for 
the  banks. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  big.  big  banks, 
because  we  do  not  have  a  monolithic 
commercial  banking  structure.  You 
have  the  big,  big,  big.  Then  you  have 
the  big.  Then  you  have  the  medium, 
then  the  smaller-medium,  then  the 
small,  then  the  real  small.  They  are  all 
commercial  banks;  but  the  big  ones  in 
the  meanwhile,  what  used  to  be  the 
world's  largest  banking  institution,  an 
American  bank,  is  today  No.  23. 
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The  biggest  one  is  over  in  Japan,  but 
fine  and  dandy,  in  order  to  stay  alive 
and  their  balance  sheets  show  a  profit, 
those  banks  have  had  to  go  from  the 
traditional  interest  from  deposits  and 
everything  else  and  loans,  interest 
from  their  loans  out.  to  fees,  perform- 
ing services.  The  Citicorp,  for  instance, 
has  expended  $10  billion  in  moderniz- 


ing computer  services  where  they  can 
perform  all  kinds  of  services,  even 
market  transactions,  and  they  have 
what  they  call  a  30-minute  market 
transaction. 

How  does  that  impact  the  other 
areas,  real  estate  agents,  processors  in 
mortgage  making,  what  about  the  pen- 
etration across  State  lines?  The  big, 
big  banks  would  like  to  get  additional 
powers  to  go  full  swing,  to  get  such 
things  as  out-and-out  securities,  and, 
now.  there  is  the  danger. 

On  January  20,  the  Federal  Reserve 
permitted  five  banks,  five  of  the  big- 
gest banks,  to  engage,  they  said,  in 
limited  fashion  with  what  they  called 
sufficient  firewalls  under  their  inter- 
pretation of  the  Bank  Holding  Act.  to 
let  those  five  venture  into  the  thing 
that  has  gotten  everybody  into  mis- 
chief, that  is,  exchanging  equity  for 
debt  by  going  into  these  high-risk 
areas,  especially  in  the  international 
markets.  It  is  like  the  Hunt  brothers 
of  Texas,  the  billionaires  then,  broke 
now,  thinking  that  they  could  comer 
the  silver  market,  trying  to  meet  head- 
on  the  silversmiths  in  London  that 
have  been  in  that  for  450  years  and  in 
the  most  controlled  market  of  all,  the 
silver  and  gold.  It  was  foolish.  But 
they  tied  up  $30  billion  worth  of  bank 
credit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  raised  the  issue  then 
years  ago  right  here  on  this  House 
floor,  and  this  is  what  I  think  the  com- 
mittee has  a  responsibility,  as  soon  as 
we  transact  this  first  business,  to  get  it 
out  of  the  way. 

For  that.  I  offer  for  the  Record  an 
article  reflecting  an  interview  held 
with  the  Washington  Financial  Serv- 
ice Report,  volume  I,  No.  1.  The  head- 
line of  it  is,  "Chairman  Gonzalez  Envi- 
sions Comprehensive  Reform  of  Fi- 
nancial Services  Regulatory  Struc- 
ture." and  another  one  entitled  "Not 
So  Fast"  in  the  Institutional  Investor 
of  April  of  this  year,  in  which  I  point 
out  there  the  tendency,  unbelievably, 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  going 
into  areas  that  it  seems  we  would  have 
learned  by  the  experience  with  the 
S&L's.  I  am  inserting  those  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Financial  Services 
Report.  May  1989] 

Chairman  Gonzalez  Envisions  Comprehen- 
sive Reform  of  Financial  Services  Regu- 
latory Structure 

House  Banking  Committee  Chairman 
Henry  Gonzalez  strongly  endorsed  the  con- 
cept of  comprehensive  reform  of  the  na- 
tions  antiquated  financial  services  laws. 
■[Ilfs  overdue.  Not  only  is  it  ripe,  it's  past 
ripe."  Gonzalez  stated  in  a  recent  wide-rang- 
ing interview  with  PSC  represenUtives.  He 
noted  that  broader  restructuring  legislation 
is  a  priority  item  for  the  Committee,  and 
that,  after  additional  hearings  this  year,  he 
would  "like  to  expedite"  such  legislation 
and  is  "very  optimistic"  that  broader  re- 
forms can  be  passed  next  year  "at  the 
latest." 
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As  the  Committees  new  Chairman.  Mr. 
Gonzalez  clearly  brings  a  new.  promising 
leadership  style  that  will  have  a  major  in- 
fluence in  reshaping  the  political  outlook 
for  broader  financial  services  reforms.  He 
voiced  his  concerns  over  the  past  "piece- 
meal" legislative  approaches.  The  Chairman 
explained  he  considered  such  proposals 
unfair  to  Committee  Members  because 
"they  were  placed  in  a  position  of  being  for 
or  against  deregulation.  That  wasn't  the 
issue  at  all  ...  it  wasn't  deregulation— it 
was  how  you  deregulate.  .  .  ."  This  question 
appears  to  be  a  central  issue  for  the  new 
Chairman. 

Several  times  during  the  interview.  Mr. 
Gonzalez  expressed  his  belief  that  the  other 
Committee  Members  are  now  ready  for  com- 
prehensive reforms,  and  that  if  they  are 
adequately  informed,  they  will  "do  the  right 
thing."  However,  he  noted  that  "we  just 
don't  know  enough  right  now.  We  know 
that  we've  got  to  do  something,  that  we've 
got  to  accept  the  changes  that  are  upon  us— 
they've  enveloped  us.  And  we've  got  to  have 
something  other  than  this  jungle  out  here 
with  the  ultimate  decision  going  to  a  judi- 
cial basis  of  settlement  instead  of  .  .  ." 
being  set  by  clear  Congressional  policy. 

Gonzalez  explained  that  he  strongly 
favors  taking  an  anticipatory  approach  to 
legislative  issues  and  acting  before  serious 
problems  develop.  Moreover,  he  made  it 
clear  that  under  his  leadership,  the  Com- 
mittee will  reassert  its  policy  making  re- 
sponsibilities and  not  leave  a  vacuum  to  be 
filled  by  others,  such  as  the  regulatory 
agencies. 

He  reemphasized  his  objective  of  ending 
the  days  where  the  House  Banking  Commit- 
tee could  be  classified  as  "a  passive  or  reac- 
tive" body.  The  Chairman  commented  that 
"(Mly  most  anguishing  moments  on  this 
committee  [have  been]  to  see  these  bur- 
geoning issues  arising  from  the  midst  of  our 
society  and  outside  our  country  and  we're 
acting  as  if  we  were  impervious  or  absolute- 
ly unaware.  So.  I  want  to  revisit  [compre- 
hensive restructuring]  as  a  matter  of  priori- 
ty as  soon  as  [PSLIC  is]  off  the  front 
burner. 

Gonzalez  also  observed:  "I  consider  the 
question  of  bank  powers  the  fundamental 
issue.  .  .  .  [T]he  Banking  Act  [of  1933]  .  .  . 
set  the  .  .  .  line  between  clear  banking  ac- 
tivities and  commercial  activities.  But.  the 
world  [has  changed]!  You've  had  6  or  7  new 
worlds  since  [then]  and  in  the  banking  field 
in  particular,  and  in  [related  financial  serv- 
ices areas].  .  .  ."  Gonzalez  said  that  a  diffi- 
cult, but  not  insurmountable  issue  that 
must  be  dealt  with  is  how  to  accommodate 
the  states  and  the  dual  banking  system. 

He  emphasized  that  he  intends  to  work 
closely  with  his  colleagues  on  the  Commit- 
tee and  to  operate  in  a  very  democratic 
maiuier:  "I've  always  believed  that  every 
man  should  have  his  idea  and  then  let  the 
majority  decide."  By  working  together,  and 
ensuring  Members  have  adequate  back- 
ground information  for  making  legislative 
Judgments,  he  expects  to  be  able  to  help 
forge  a  consensus  on  difficult  structural 
issues  such  as  "firewalls,"  powers  and  sub- 
stantive deposit  insurance  reforms  (which 
must  be  "revisited"). 

With  regard  to  subsequent  structural 
reform  hearings  and  obtaining  adequate  in- 
formation for  legislative  action,  Mr.  Gonza- 
lez noted:  "[W]e  have  to  go  back  and  pick 
up  the  fundamentals  as  they  present  them- 
selves to  us  now  in  lieu  of  the  fragmentary 
deregulation  or  re-regulation  that  we've 
had.  What  I'm  seeking  is  to  have  some  cog- 


nizance of  the  different  structural  compo- 
nents in  our  financial  institutions.  .  .  . 
[T]he  big  task  is  to  be  able  to  get  a  consen- 
sus as  to  how  we  can  define  the  proper 
[scope]  without  intruding  or  denying  or  un- 
justly depriving  any  one  sector  of  any  free- 
dom to  engage  in  market  activities  they 
[should]  have  access  to.  .  .  ." 

Although  many  have  assumed  the  legisla- 
tive problems  would  occur  due  to  philosoph- 
ical or  jurisdictional  differences  with  Chair- 
man John  Dingell  and  the  House  Energy 
and  Commerce  Committee,  Mr.  Gonzalez  in- 
dicated he  does  not  expect  Dingell  to 
present  a  roadblock  to  enacting  legislation. 
Commenting  that  he  and  Chairman  Dingell 
had  already  discussed  these  issues,  Gonzalez 
expressed  confidence  that  any  differences 
could  be  worked  out  "amicably"  or  simply 
decided  by  majority  vote  on  the  floor. 

SUMMARY  AND  EXCERPTS  OF  SELECTED  COM- 
MENTS BY  HOUSE  BANKING  COMMITTEE  CHAIR- 
MAN GONZALEZ  DURING  INTERVIEW  WITH  FI- 
NANCIAL SERVICES  COUNCIL  REPRESENTATIVES 
ON  MAY  18,  1989 

Chairman  Gonzalez  commented  on  a  wide 
range  of  issues  relating  to  domestic  and 
international  banking  issues  during  his 
recent  interview  with  PSC  representatives. 
As  summarized  above,  comprehensive  struc- 
tural reforms  are  high  on  his  agenda.  More- 
over, the  Chairman  is  very  committed  to  en- 
suring the  overall  safety  and  soundness  of 
the  financial  system.  He  believes  in  an  an- 
ticipatory approach  to  legislative  issues  and 
favors  carefully  analyzing  public  policy  con- 
siderations and  then  acting  to  resolve  prob- 
lems before  a  crisis  develops.  Chairman 
Gonzalez's  comments  also  made  it  clear  that 
he  will  seek  to  work  closely  with  all  Com- 
mittee Members.  £ind  that  under  his  leader- 
ship the  House  Banking  Committee  will  ac- 
tively reassert  its  legislative  responsibilities. 
Thus,  interested  parties  are  likely  to  find 
that  a  new  era  of  Banking  Committee  activi- 
ty has  begun. 

Although  many  of  the  Chairman's  com- 
ments on  structural  reform  and  related 
issues  are  highlighted  at  the  outset  of  this 
article,  we  think  that  readers  will  benefit 
from  the  insights  gained  from  the  following 
summary  and  selected  excerpts  of  his  re- 
marks during  this  interview: 

On  whether  this  is  the  time  for  more  com- 
prehensive legislation: 

"Yes"  .  .  .  [notes  he  suggested  this  in  his 
goals  for  the  Committee  from  the  very 
first.]  "I  stated  that  my  aims  and  objectives 
would  try  to  be  that  the  days  of  the  Bank- 
ing Committee  of  the  United  States  House 
of  Representatives  being  a  passive  or  a  reac- 
tive committee  are  gone:  that  I  would  want 
to  bring  it  ...  to  the  threshold  of  the  21st 
century. 

My  most  anguishing  moments  on  this 
committee  [have  been]  to  see  these  bur- 
geoning issues  arising  from  the  midst  of  our 
society  and  outside  of  our  country  and  we're 
acting  as  if  we  were  impervious  or  absolute- 
ly unaware.  So,  I've  said  that  I  would  want 
to  revisit  [comprehensive  restructuring]  as  a 
matter  of  priority  as  soon  as  we  have 
[PSLIC]  off  the  front  burner.  In  fact,  I  said 
that  what  I  want  to  have  is  not  a  two-  or  a 
three-  but  a  four-front  burner  cooker— and 
one  of  the  things  would  be  bank  powers,  or 
depending  on  the  point  of  view,  it's  bank 
powers  of  deregulation  .  .  ." 

On  bank  powers  generally: 

"I  consider  the  question  of  bank  powers 
the  fundamental  issue.  .  .  .  the  Banking  Act 
[of  1933]  ...  set  the  .  .  .  line  between  clear 
banking  activities  and  commercial  activities. 
But  the  world  [has  changed]:  you've  had  6 


or  7  new  worlds  since  [then]  and  in  the 
banking  field  in  particular  and  in  [related 
financial  services  areas]  .  .  ." 

On  some  people  still  saying  "the  time  is 
not  right"  for  legislative  action  even  though 
the  need  for  broader  structural  reform  is 
widely  recognized: 

"Oh.  of  course,  it's  overdue.  Not  only  is  it 
ripe,  it's  past  ripe.  It's  been  needing  Con- 
gressional attention  because  the  Congress  is 
the  national  policy-making  body.  What's 
happened  though,  in  my  opinion,  is  that  the 
failure  to  act  on  the  part  of  the  fundamen- 
tal committee— the  Banking  Committee- 
has  been  to  create  a  vacuum,  which  has 
been  partially  filled  by  the  regulators.  This 
was  seen  in  the  non-bank  banking  area 
[which]  the  Congress  has  still  yet  to  define 
.  .  .  that's  part  of  your  bank  powers  issue. 
And  so  what  happened,  the  Comptroller 
came  in  [and]  advised  [Congress  about]  four 
years  ago,  'if  you  don't  act,  we  will  [do) 
something,'  so  .  .  .  you  ended  up  with  Sears 
and  JC  Penney's  [having]  non-bank  banks 
[and]  they  were  grandfathered.  We  got 
bogged  down  three  years  ago  [on]  when  do 
you  grandfather  [and]  when  you  don't,  and 
we  ended  up  in  nothing  .  .  .  nothing  was 
produced  by  the  House." 

On  such  piecemeal  attempts  to  legislate: 

"But  the  thing  that  I  agonized  over  was 
that  in  all  fairness  to  the  Members,  they 
were  placed  in  a  position  of  being  for  or 
against  deregulation.  That  wasn't  the  issue 
at  all  .  .  .  it  wasn't  deregulation— it  was  how 
do  you  deregulate?"  He  continued  comment- 
ing on  the  need  to  know  what  are  proper 
structural  changes  and  safeguards  and 
pointed  out  how  the  "lines  have  become 
blurred"  using  the  securities  industry's  of- 
fering banking  services  as  example  .  .  .  and 
noted  that  "I  think  you  have  to  have  a  defi- 
nition here  where  you  have  policies,  broad 
policies.  To  me  it  isn't  a  question  of  Glass- 
Steagall  or  no  Glass-Steagall— it's  a  ques- 
tion of  [what  should  be  retained  from] 
Glass-Steagall— half  of  it  has  been  vitiated 
with  time  and  opinions  and  practices." 

On  the  House  Banking  Committee's  re- 
sponsibility to  legislate: 

He  said  that  if  the  Committee  does  not 
act,  "either  the  regulators  and  the  courts  or 
another  Committee  will  move  in  [to  fill  the 
void]."  Also,  during  the  interview  he  indicat- 
ed that  the  Committee  should  be  actively 
legislating  as  .  .  .  "this  is  what  we're  sup- 
posed to  be  doing.  That  is— legislating." 

On  how  Congress  will  deal  with  "Europe 
92."  Japan  and  broader  structural  reform: 

He  noted  that  Congress  in  effect  has  not 
spoken  out  on  this,  but  hat  he  has  been  con- 
cerned for  10  years  .  .  .  and  expressed  frus- 
tration at  the  lack  of  prior  hearings.  He  also 
stated  his  belief  that  if  Committee  Members 
are  adequately  informed,  they  will  take  the 
correct  action  ...  "I  think  essentially  if 
they  can  see  something  that  is  beyond  dis- 
pute as  far  as  evidentiary  facts  are  con- 
cerned—they'll do  the  right  thing.  But  they 
don't  know— we've  never  had  hearings  on 
these  [broader]  issues.  And  so  what  I've 
wanted  to  do  ...  was  at  least  set  the 
groundwork  this  year  and  possibly  look  into 
some  kind  of  structure  legislation  for  the 
next  session  at  the  latest.  If  possible.  I'd  like 
to  expedite  it.  and  I  have  some  plans  .  .  ." 

The  Chairman  also  noted  that  his  initial 
hearings  when  Congress  convened  had  the 
theme  of  the  state  of  the  economy  and  the 
safety  and  soundness  of  the  banking  system 
.  .  .  and  that  this  issue  is  "one  that  we're 
going  to  have  intensive  consideration  of  and 
try  to  forge  some  policy  that  would  evoke 
some  consensus  and   that   means   that   we 
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[must]  have  a  lot  more  presentation  from 
the  regulators  [and]  from  the  industry  than 
we  have  had  so  far.  But,  that  is  on  the  pro- 
gram—on the  agenda." 

On  subsequent  structural  reform  hear- 
ings: 

"Well,  we  have  to  go  back  and  pick  up  the 
fundamentals  as  they  present  themselves  to 
us  now  in  lieu  of  the  fragmentary  deregula- 
tion or  re-regulation  that  we've  had.  What 
I'm  seeking  is  to  have  some  cognizance  of 
the  different  structural  components  in  our 
financial  institutions.  There  are  many  who 
are  interested  in  the  higher  reaches  of 
international  transactions.  The  majority  are 
not,  and  we  wtill  have  to  contend  with  a 
dual  banking  system.  You  have  the  states 
out  there.  And  so,  the  big  task  is  to  be  able 
to  get  a  consensus  as  to  how  we  can  define 
the  proper  [scope]  without  intruding  or  de- 
nying or  unjustly  depriving  any  one  sector 
of  any  freedom  to  engage  in  the  market  ac- 
tivities they  [should]  have  access  to. " 

On  whether  he  is  clearly  in  favor  of  a 
comprehensive  approach  to  reform: 
"I  am." 

On  whether  he  will  offer  a  comprehensive 
bill: 

He  noted.  'The  reason  I  haven't  is  that  I 
don't  feel  that  I'm  prepared  because  [of] 
what  we've  had  by  way  of  testimony  in  the 
past,  or  what  we've  been  able  to  gather  .  .  . 
[is]  so  fragmentary  .  .  . "  and  that  it  is  his 
"hope  that  by  the  time  we  get  into  the  late 
summer  we  will  have  had  some  vision  as  to 
what  would  be  the  general  outline  of  possi- 
ble, potential  legislation. " 

On  whether  comprehensive  reform  legisla- 
tion can  be  enacted  this  Congress: 

"I  think  that  [depends  on]  how  it's  done, 
how  it's  presented  and  how  well  informed 
we  can  keep  Members  and  make  available  to 
them  some  background  for  making  a  judge- 
ment. [Then,]  we  could  work  with  pretty 
good  dispatch.  Yes— I'm  very  optimistic— 
[but]  ...  we  just  don't  know  enough  right 
now.  We  know  that  we've  got  to  do  some- 
thing, that  we've  got  to  accept  the  changes 
that  are  upon  us— they've  enveloped  us.  And 
we've  got  to  have  something  other  than  this 
jungle  out  here  with  the  ultimate  decision 
going  on  a  judicial  basis  of  settlement  in- 
stead of  some  [Congressional]  policy  ..." 

"Ive  always  believed  that  every  man 
should  have  his  idea  and  then  let  the  major- 
ity decide.  You  sell  it  or  you  don't .  .  . " 

On  whether  Chairman  Dingell  of  the 
House  Energy  and  Commerce  Committee 
will  present  a  legislative  roadblock: 

He  noted  they  talked  even  before  he  was 
formally  selected  as  Chairman;  that  they  do 
not  intend  to  interfere  with  each  other's 
Committee  jurisdiction;  that  whatever  phil- 
osophical differences  they  might  have  csm 
be  worked  out  on  the  House  floor  (i.e.  by 
voting)  .  .  .  and  that  he  expects  they  can 
work  matters  out  "amicably, "  especially 
given  sequential  referral  to  other  commit- 
tees. 
On  additional  deposit  insurance  reform: 
He  noted  that  given  the  PSLIC  crisis  that 
had  developed,  there  really  was  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  act.  The  key  question  was  wheth- 
er they  could  act  in  time  and  prevent  chaos. 
He  said,  "Unlike  most  every  other  country, 
we  have  allowed  this  system  of  deposit  in- 
surance to  grow.  And  you  can  see  how  it  can 
get  so  diverted  and  how  it  can  get  so  inter- 
twined with  what  .  .  .  never  was  visualized 
as  Congressional  intent.  [For  example,]  you 
see  the  efforts  of  so  many  people  that  think 
they  have  a  God-given  right  to  the  insur- 
ance fund  and  to  do  what  they  will  with  it. 
And  so,  deposit  insurance  is  another  area 


that  we'll  have  to  revisit  .  .  ."  and  how  bro- 
kered deposits  should  be  dealt  with.  The 
Chairman  also  noted  the  need  for  further 
information  before  knowing  the  precise  ele- 
ments of  reform  in  the  deposit  insurance 
area,  but  again  stated,  "It  does  have  to  be 
revisited  from  a  substantive  point  of  view;  a 
statutory  point  of  view. " 
On  the  need  to  act  before  crisis: 
"Well,  it  seems  to  me  that  [it's]  quite  dis- 
appointing that  we've  reached  a  point  in  our 
country  that  you  can't  get  anything  unless 
there  is  a  crisis  .  .  .  [M]y  fundamental  rule 
...  of  what  I  call  legislative  advocacy  [is  to 
be]  anticipatory.  Anticipatory  legislation, 
anticipatory  action;  not  wait  until  you  are 
enveloped  in  a  crisis.' 

On  money  market  funds  and  possible  ju- 
risdictional issues: 

".  .  .  for,  instance,  I  think  we're  going  to 
have  to  visit  the  money  market  [issue)  .  .  . 
that's  23%  of  your  total  deposit  money  .  .  . 
in  this  country  and  that's  a  lot  of  money. 
It's  mutual,  uninsured  money  market 
funds."  With  regard  to  whether  the  money 
market  question  will  present  jurisdictional 
issues  for  the  Banking  Committee,  he  noted, 
"Why?  That  impacts  the  safety  and  sound- 
ness of  banks  .  .  .'"He  also  observed  that  he 
asked  FRB  Chairman  Greenspan  earlier  if 
he  intended  to  do  anything  about  it  and 
Greenspan  said  '"no,"'  and  considered  that 
issue  ""to  be  a  loose  cannon." 

On  putting  depository  institutions'  activi- 
ties with  more  risk  in  separately  capitalized 
subsidiaries: 

"That's  the  issue  pending  right  now  .  .  . " 
He  noted  how  some  banks  are  involved  with 
securities,  and  that  FRB  Chairman  Green- 
span had  discussed  with  him  how  firewalls 
and  conditions  could  be  imposed  .  .  .  and 
that  the  question  is,  "how  can  you  ensure 
that  they  are  still  not  playing  with  insured 
funds?  That's  my  worry.  Because  I'm  think- 
ing of  the  safety  and  soundness  and  the 
maintenance,  as  far  as  we  can,  of  the  insur- 
ance funds  system  which  is  not  only  under 
threat  in  the  case  of  FSLIC,  but  I  think 
FDIC." 

On  whether  there  can  be  adequate  "fire- 
walls"  and  insulation  of  the  insured  deposi- 
tory: 

"It  depends  on  how  they  build  in  those 
firewalls  ...  So,  these  are  areas  .  .  .  that 
.  .  .  are  part  and  parcel  of  your  overall  bank 
powers  and  [structural  issues]  .  .  .  Well, 
somewhere,  somehow  you  [must]  define  an 
American  bank's  ability  to  compete.  There 
is  no  question  about  it,  the  traditional  bank- 
ing services  field  is  now  littered  with  securi- 
ties companies,  [for  example],  ...  So  the 
banks  do  have  a  legitimate  complaint.  .  . 

On  cross-marketing  of  products  and  serv- 
ices: 

"I  think  it's  inevitable  [given]  the  forces 
...  in  the  market.  But,  remember  the  one 
little  thing  there  that  we  overlook  in  struc- 
turing is  the  dual  banking  system  and  the 
state  lines.  Now  [many]  banks  would  like  to 
obliterate  state  lines,  but  how  do  we  draft 
the  legislation  in  order  to  respect  the  con- 
tinuing existence  of  the  dual  banking 
system  in  the  United  States?  .  .  .  This  is  an- 
other factor  the  Europeans  don't  have  to 
face.  They  have  a  unified,  centralized  type 
of  system  and  we  don't.  .  .  ."  [He  also  noted 
regional  difference  in  many  areas  and  that 
is  has  been  hard  to  reach  consensus  on 
many  types  of  issues.)  "Congress  is  a  multi- 
ple body.  The  only  impediment  I  see  to  de- 
fining some  enlarged  bank  scope  of  activity 
is  that,  and  frankly,  I  don't  think  it's  insur- 
mountable. But,  I  think  it  does  require  some 
presentation  of  evidence  and  hearings  so  we 


can   evaluate   it   .  .  .    [and)    be    .  .  .   more 
knowledgeable  than  we  are  now. 

On  state  and  federal  depository  charters 
and  separate  bank  and  thrift  charters  vs.  a 
single  federal  or  state  charter  for  all  deposi- 
tories: 

He  expressed  concerns,  especially  with 
FDIC's  role  in  setting  standards  for  state 
chartered  institutions  and  noted  the  rela- 
tionship to  federal  deposit  insurance,  and 
indicated  he  would  like  to  have  the  Commit- 
tee "visit  that"  area. 

On  whether  other  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee are  ready  for  comprehensive  reform: 

"I  think  so."  The  Chairman  also  noted 
how  he  always  seeks  to  get  Members'  views 
on  a  bipartisan  basis  and  does  not  act  uni- 
laterally. He  said,  "Every  one  of  the  Mem- 
bers, the  newest  to  the  more  veteran  in  his 
own  way  or  her  way.  wants  to  be  proud  to 
belong  to  the  committee.  Nothing  makes 
any  Member  feel  prouder  than  to  know  that 
they  are  perceived  as  accepting  [their  legis- 
lative] responsibility  and  proceeding  to  [do) 
the  best  they  can. "  He  also  pointed  out  the 
need  to  begin  working  on  these  issues  noting 
that:  ".  .  .  while  in  the  midst  of  this  [FSLIC 
crisis]  we  [should]  still  be  dispassionate 
enough  to  conceive  the  need  to  get  into 
these  other  areas  so  that  we  won't  be  in- 
volved in  another  crisis  and  then  react  in 
such  a  way  that  no  matter  what  we  do  it's 
too  late." 

On  the  Committee's  priority  agenda 
items: 

He  cited  third  world  debt  as  the  next  im- 
mediate issue,  which  he  called  characterized 
as  ""the  other  loose  gun."  He  also  observed. 
"Incidentally,  we  live  in  a  world  today 
where  those  external  forces  over  which  we 
no  longer  have  any  control  can  impact  no 
matter  what  we  do  here,  like  interest  rates. 
I  don't  care  what  anybody  says.  I  don't 
think  the  Fed  has  complete  power  over  that 
any  longer.  .  .  ."  and  said  that  "I  think  we 
have  to  address  fundamental  things  that 
have  long  been  unaddressed.  .  .  .  how  we 
manage  debt  is  just  as  important  as  what 
you  have  by  way  of  that  structure.  And, 
we've  have  substantial  changes  in  [debt] 
management  since  1952.  .  .  .  And,  the  world 
keeps  spinning.  It's  not  waiting  for  us  to 
hold  an  election.  It's  going  to  keep  on  going 
like  Europe  itself. " 

ON  TIMING  OF  FSLIC  BIU,: 

He  explained  how  he  is  working  hard  to 
move  it  as  quickly  as  possible,  but  that 
other  Committees  are  also  considering  this 
legislation. 

"THE  NEW  CONGRESSIONAL  CUBIATE 

The  PSLIC  bill  may  prove  to  be  the  open- 
ing round  of  the  Congressional  battle  to  re- 
structure the  nation's  financial  services  in- 
dustry and  its  regulatory  system.  This  legis- 
lation, which  is  expected  to  be  completed 
shortly,  contains  significant  structural 
changes.  However,  structural  reform  is  now 
high  on  the  legislative  agenda,  and  serious 
Congressional  examination  of  these  issues  is 
planned  for  later  this  year. 

Thus,  a  new  era  has  apparently  begun  in 
the  banking  financial  services  legislative 
area.  Fundamental  changes  are  occurring  in 
Washingtons  political  climate  because  of 
the  FSLIC  crisis  and  other  factors— such  as 
heightened  media  interest,  concerns  over 
competitiveness  and  leadership  changes  in 
the  Banking  Committees.  Furthermore.  The 
press  is  beginning  to  link  Congressional 
ethics  with  undue  lobbying  influences  that 
produce  ""special  amendments."  Legislators' 
fear  of  adverse  media  coverage  has  limited 
many  firms'  abilities  to  obtain  amendments 
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to  the  PSLIC  bill,  and  has  undercut  the  via- 
bility of  the  old  "piecemeal"  or  incremental 
gain  approach. 

Thus,  the  PSLIC  bill  has  brolcen  the  long- 
standing "gridlock"  that  has  prevented 
modernization  of  banking-related  laws.  Con- 
gress finally  seems  willing  to  reassume  its 
responsibilities  for  setting  basic  financial 
services  policies.  The  degree  to  which  "times 
have  changed"  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that 
the  House  Banking  Committee  Chairman. 
Congressman  Gonzalez,  recognizes  the  need 
for  comprehensive  reforms  and  hopes  to 
pass  significant  legislation  next  year  after 
carefully  examining  policy  concerns.  (See 
accompanying  feature  story  on  Chairman 
Gonzalez.)  Other  new  Congressional  lead- 
ers, such  as  Senate  Banking  Chairman 
Riegle  and  Congressman  Annunzio.  who 
now  heads  the  powerful  House  Banking  Pi- 
naiKial  Institutions  Subcommittee,  also 
appear  likely  to  take  more  active  positions. 

The  key  questions  now  appear  to  be  how 
structural  reforms  will  be  shaped,  how  fast 
Congress  can  act  and  whether  companies  fa- 
voring comprehensive  pro-competitive  re- 
forms can  readjust  their  strategies  in  time 
to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  that 
will  exist. 

When  action  does  occur,  many  critical 
issues,  which  were  consciously  deferred 
during  the  current  PSLIC  debate  will  be 
ripe  for  consideration,  including: 

Bank  "powers." 

Affiliations  and  ownership. 

Banking  and  conmierce. 

Concentration. 

E>eposit  insurance  reform. 

Regulation  of  depository  institution  hold- 
ing companies. 

Given  the  changing  political  climate,  sig- 
nificant and  prompt  shifts  in  corporate 
strategies  should  be  expected.  Old  strate- 
gies, whereby  companies  have  premised 
their  political  programs  on  the  view  that 
Congress  was  unwilling  or  unable  to  act. 
may  have  become  obsolete.  Corporations 
can  no  longer  assume  that  it  is  safe  to  gear 
their  Washington  legislative  efforts  as 
"holding  actions."  where  they  pursue 
narrow  amendments,  "grandfathering"  or 
marginal  gains  through  judicial  or  regula- 
tory interpretations. 

LOOKING  ahead:  RISKS  AND  OPPORTUNITIES 

"Danger  Zone"  Scenario— Completing  the 
PSLIC  bill,  other  items  on  the  Congression- 
al agenda,  and  the  recognized  need  for 
futher  study  should  delay  passage  of  broad- 
er reforms  until  next  year  at  the  earliest. 
Unfortunately,  the  political  climate  is  such 
that  when  additional  legislation  is  consid- 
ered, it  could  be  shaped  so  as  to  contain 
many  onerous  and/or  regressive  provisions. 
This  might  occur  due  to  opponents'  efforts 
and/or  the  apparent  widespread  lack  of  un- 
derstanding of  how  reforms  should  be  craft- 
ed. 

The  PSLIC  bill  has  demonstrated  that 
Congress  is  willing  to  limit  depository  insti- 
tutions' powers  (including  those  obtained 
via  state-charters)  and  is  now  emphasizing 
greater  regulation  and  tougher  enforce- 
ment. Such  Congressional  restrictions 
appear  to  be  intended  to  promote  greater 
safety,  soundness  and  stability  in  the  finan- 
cial services  sector  and  to  limit  the  risk  of 
another  taxpayer  bailout.  In  part,  these  re- 
strictions can  be  attributed  to  the  "crisis" 
atmosphere  and  the  accelerated  manner  in 
which  the  PSLIC  legislation  has  been  con- 
sidered. Thus,  they  may  reflect  more  of  a 
decision  to  err  on  the  side  of  caution  than  a 
lasting  commitment  to  "re-regulation"  and 
further  compartmentalization. 


In  any  case,  it  is  clear  that  many  of  the 
PSLIC  bill's  most  regressive  and  restrictive 
provisions  were  conscious  policy  choices.  Its 
legislative  debate  showed  that  inappropriate 
judgments  can  be  made  when  legislators 
(and  influential  members  of  the  press)  are 
misinformed  and  have  fundaimental  misper- 
ceptions.  Many  simply  do  not  understand 
the  policy  issues  involved  and.  therefore, 
lack  a  basic  framework  for  public  policy 
analysis. 

In  addition,  opponents  of  pro-competitive 
legislation  are  continuing  their  efforts  to 
retain  arbitrary  statutory  advantages.  Msmy 
reportedly  sense  the  vopportunity  presented 
by  the  present  climate  in  which  numerous 
legislators  are  misinformed.  These  forces 
may  well  consider  the  forthcoming  legisla- 
tive action  as  a  "now  or  never"  situation. 
Their  fortunes  may  be  increased  because  of 
the  growing  likelihood  of  a  post-PSLIC 
"technical  corrections  bill."  The  need  for 
such  legislation,  as  well  as  the  desire  for  a 
vehicle  to  satisfy  consumer  groups'  agendas, 
means  that  it  could  serve  as  a  mechanism 
for  a  "preemptive  strike."  setting  back  op- 
portunities for  broader,  pro-competitive 
reform.  This  "danger  zone"  scenario  as- 
sumes aggressive  lobbying  by  opponents  and 
continued  Congressional  misunderstanding. 
This  could  easily  lead  to  legislation  that 
provides  for  only  very  narrow  "bank 
powers,"  closes  Section  20.  restricts  "non- 
bank  bank"  activities,  limits  bank  holding 
company  insurance  activities,  further  re- 
stricts unitary  thrift  holding  companies  and 
increases  compartmentalization  in  the  fi- 
nancial services  industry. 

"Window  of  Opportunity"  Por  Compre- 
hensive. Pro-Competitive  Reforms— Al- 
though there  is  a  risk  of  regressive  legisla- 
tion in  the  near  term,  the  Congressional 
schedule  is  such  that  interested  companies 
should  have  time  to  prevent  setbacks.  The 
question  will  be  whether  enough  firms  rec- 
ognize the  new  political  climate,  including 
the  potential  risks  they  face,  and  whether 
they  promptly  deploy  adequate  resources  to 
their  Washington  legislative  operations  to 
prepare  for  the  necessary  defense  and  offen- 
sive actions. 

Significantly  greater  educational  efforts, 
as  well  as  enhanced  political  activities  will 
be  required.  Above  all.  it  is  critical  that 
Senate  and  House  Members,  the  press  and 
other  important  parties  in  this  debate 
become  better  informed  on  the  facts,  policy 
issues  and  options  involved.  The  primary 
challenge  for  the  FSC  and  its  members  in 
the  months  ahead  is  to  seize  the  opportuni- 
ty to  help  these  policy-makers  understand 
that  broad  reform  (with  a  "level  playing 
field"  and  "two-way  street")  is  essential  for 
the  continued  safety  and  soundness  of  our 
financial  system.  Those  who  favor  modern- 
izing financial  services  laws  must  show  Con- 
gress that  reforms  can  be  consistent  with 
greater  safety  and  soundness  and  less  risk  to 
federal  deposit  insurance,  which  also  allow- 
ing institutions  greater  flexibility,  efficien- 
cy, affiliation  rights  and  other  authorities 
without  unduly  restricting  depository  insti- 
tution holding  companies. 

Serious  educational  programs  will  require 
considerable  lead  time,  but  the  opportunity 
still  appears  to  exist  for  implementing  such 
efforts.  Most  issues  in  the  restructuring 
debate  are  simply  not  that  difficult  if  they 
are  presented  in  an  organized,  straightfor- 
ward manner.  A  much  more  solid  founda- 
tion for  intelligent  legislative  action  could 
come  from  a  series  of  prepared  briefings 
which  focus  on  policy  issues  and  options  in- 
stead of  specific  legislative  provisions,  con- 


ducted well  in  advance  of  the  actual  Com- 
mittee drafting  sessions. 

Stated  bluntly,  such  efforts  are  essential 
and,  represent  the  only  way  of  ensuring  rea- 
sonable and  progressive  policy  decisions 
based  on  Informed  judgments.  We  finally 
seem  to  have  reached  the  point  when  it's 
"put  up  or  risk  being  put  down."  There 
simply  will  not  be  time  to  help  educate 
enough  policy  mtdiers  effectively  unless  an 
enhanced  educational  program  is  begun 
promptly.  Even  now.  the  PSC  is  ready  to 
pursue  a  special  educational  and  political 
program. 

FSC'S  "PROJECT  92" 

The  PSC's  will  be  proposing  a  special  pro- 
gram to  conduct  the  necessary  targeted  edu- 
cational and  related  political  efforts  at  its 
May  23rd  Board  meeting.  This  program  is 
designed  as  a  constructive  approach  for 
helping  shape  future  financial  services  legis- 
lation. 

"Project  92"  is  intended  to  build  upon  the 
core  group  of  Congressional  leaders  who  un- 
derstand the  key  policy  issues  and  options 
in  financial  services  reform,  who  can  pro- 
vide the  proper  direction  and  who  will  make 
informed  judgments  when  drafting  legisla- 
tion. We  believe  that  laying  an  educational 
foundation  based  on  greater  understanding 
of  the  policy  questions  is  essential  for  pro- 
gressive Congressional  action.  Informed  and 
knowledgeable  decision  making  leads  to  leg- 
islation that  is  far  more  acceptable  and 
workable  from  a  practical  business  perspec- 
tive. 

OTHER  CONSIDERATIONS 

Timing  and  various  other  factors  are  still 
unclear.  Por  example,  action  on  the  PSLIC 
bill  had  been  expected  to  be  completed  by 
Memorial  Day.  However,  consideration  by 
other  committees,  especially  the  recent 
changes  by  the  Ways  &  Means  Committee 
to  shift  the  funding  "on  budget,"  is  expect- 
ed to  delay  the  process  somewhat.  More- 
over, the  Administration's  plans  and  prior- 
ities for  additional  reforms  have  yet  to  be 
announced;  the  Banking  Committees  must 
deal  with  other  important  issues  such  as 
housing  and  third  world  debt;  and  the  mar- 
ketplace's response  to  the  new  PSLIC  bill's 
changes  (including  its  tremendous  rapid 
thrift  industry  consolidation  )  are  yet  to  be 
fully  understood  or  appreciated. 

[Prom  the  Institutional  Investor,  April 
1989] 

Not  So  Past 

(By  Representative  Henry  B.  Gonzalez) 

Expanding  the  powers  of  commercial 
banks  is  a  leftover  project  from  the  plate  of 
the  100th  Congress.  The  Banking,  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs  Committee  must  return 
to  the  issue  and  come  up  with  a  long-range 
solution  during  the  current  Congress. 

Unless  the  101st  Congress  addresses  the 
question,  it  is  certain  that  the  regulators 
and  the  courts  will  continue  to  extend  their 
reach,  leaving  a  crazy-quilt  of  ill-thought- 
out  powers  and  loose  regulation— with  virtu- 
ally no  thought  as  to  how  powers  can  be 
shaped  so  the  public  interest  is  served. 

The  editors  for  this  publication  suggested 
"The  Outlook  for  Banking  Reform"  as  a 
title  for  this  ariicle.  A  broad  enough  title, 
but  is  it  "reform"  we  are  talking  about,  or 
another  version  of  that  old  game  of  cutting 
up  the  economic  pie? 

THE  PUSH  FOR  PROFITS 

Webster's  dictionary  tells  us  that 
"reform"  means  "removing  faults  and  de- 
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practices."  In  reality,  what  we  are  talking 
about  is  not  reform,  but  giving  commercial 
banks  new  powers  to  reach  into  other  sec- 
tors of  the  economy— new  profit  centers 
beyond  the  traditional  banking  activities. 
Like  all  proposals  for  deregulation,  the  ideas 
are  cloaked  in  layers  of  rhetoric  about 
competition"  and  claims  of  cost  savings  to 
the  public— something  that  has  yet  to  be 
proven  despite  years  of  testimony  and  stud- 
ies in  all  shapes  and  forms. 

The  push  is  driven  by  a  simple  desire  for 
power  and  profits.  That  is  neither  improper 
nor  un-American.  But  the  motive  should  be 
clearly  understood  by  legislators  and  the 
public.  It  should  not  be  obscured  by  flag- 
waving  statements  about  competition  and 
reform.  The  name  of  the  game  is  power. 

As  chairman  of  the  banking  committee.  I 
do  not  intend  to  be  King  Canute,  trying  to 
hold  back  the  tide  of  new  powers  and  new 
profiU  for  banks.  I  do  hope  to  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  raise  the  necessary  questions,  to  seek 
hard  economic  proof  that  deregulation 
would  be  a  positive  benefit  and  to  make  cer- 
tain that  all  safeguards  are  firmly  in  place. 
Six  months  ago  it  appeared  that  a  com- 
prehensive banking  bill  would  emerge,  as 
our  former  chairman  predicted,  "before  the 
snows  melt." 

Two  events  have  obscured  this  optimistic 
timetable: 

The  critical  need  to  deal  first  and  speedily 
with  the  crisis  of  the  savings  and  loan  indus- 
try so  that  the  American  taxpayer  is  not 
burdened  with  even  greater  costs: 

The  precipitous  action  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  on  January  18,  1989,  that 
streathed  its  interpretation  of  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  to  grant  banks— by 
administrative  fiat— broad  powers  to  under- 
write and  sell  securities. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board— filled  with 
Reagan  appointees  from  top  to  bottom— un- 
doubtedly felt  it  was  striking  a  blow  for  the 
"Free  Banks  Now"  movement.  In  the  end, 
the  action  may  have  awakened  a  lot  of 
people  to  the  dangers  of  banking  deregula- 
tion. This  high-handed  action— taken  before 
the  new  Congress  had  organized— reminds 
us  just  how  fragile  laws  and  congressional 
intent  can  be  when  decisions  are  made  by 
regulators  who  appear  more  as  advocates 
than  objective  administrators.  It  reminds  us 
that  Congress  must  write  laws  and  regula- 
tory strictures  tightly  or  face  runaway  agen- 
cies willing  to  gamble  with  the  public  Inter- 
est on  behalf  of  their  industry  constituency. 
The  agencies  are  always  on  Capitol  Hill 
urging  flexibility"  and  "administrative  dis- 
cretion." Too  often.  Congress  caves  In  to 
this  philosophy,  forgetting  that  the  agen- 
cies—when the  right  adminlstrtatlon  Is  In 
sway— are  all  too  willing  to  abuse  the  discre- 
tion. 

THE  FED  WENT  TOO  FAR 

In  my  opinion,  the  Federal  Reserve 
abused  its  discretion  in  Interpreting  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  when  It  allowed 
bank  holding  companies  to  go  Into  the  secu- 
rities business.  Not  only  did  it  go  beyond  the 
law,  but  it  used  up  buckets  of  good  will  In 
the  Congress. 

Many  who  are  essentially  neutral  on  the 
question  of  new  powers  question  the  Feder- 
al Reserve's  heavy  hand  in  usurping  a  role 
that  clearly  belongs  to  the  legislative 
branch.  We  will  want  a  clearer  understand- 
ing of  the  Federal  Reserve's  ability  to  read 
the  law  and  congressional  intent  before  we 
grant  them  any  new  authority  to  pass  out 
powers  to  banks. 


Some  have  excused  the  Federal  Reserve's 
action  on  the  grounds  that  Congress  has 
been  slow  In  enacting  new  banking  legisla- 
tion. The  impatience  of  the  banking  com- 
munity Is  well  documented.  The  Issues,  how- 
ever, are  complex,  and  they  affect  a  wide 
segment  of  the  economy.  The  delays  In  con- 
gressional action  reflect  the  complexity  and 
divisiveness  of  the  issues.  In  a  democracy, 
delays  are  not  uncommon  on  volatile  Issues; 
this  Is  not  always  bad. 

Even  if  it  takes  time,  we  must  construct 
an  airtight  regulatory  structure  around  any 
new  powers  granted  to  banks  and  bank 
holding  companies.  The  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  In  making  Its  January  announce- 
ment, attempted  to  assure  the  public  that 
its  regulations  would  establish  fire  walls  be- 
tween the  banks  and  the  securities  subsidi- 
aries. 

Just  how  strong  these  administratively 
constructed  fire  walls  may  be  remains  an 
open  question.  But  It  is  an  Immutable  fact 
that  a  regulatory  body  that  can  Issue  regu- 
lations can  also  modify  and  eliminate  these 
same  regulations.  The  fire  walls  and  the 
regulatory  structure  need  to  be  constructed 
by  statute,  not  by  administrative  orders  that 
can  be  rescinded  as  quickly  as  they  are 
printed. 

There  can  be  no  confusion  in  the  minds  of 
the  public  or  the  regulators  that  the  Insured 
entitles— the  banks— are  separate  and  dis- 
tinct from  the  uninsured  securities  subsidi- 
aries that  might  be  set  up  under  any  ex- 
panded powers  legislation.  We  don't  want 
the  unsuspecting  and  unsophisticated  inves- 
tor being  duped  into  thinking  that  his  or 
her  purchase  of  stock  Is  somehow  Insured 
by  the  federal  government.  We  want  to 
make  certain  that  the  fire  wall  is  thick 
enough  to  prevent  federal  Insurance  funds 
from  being  used,  in  any  manner,  by  the  se- 
curities subsidiary.  This  has  to  be  Ironclad. 
In  the  early  1980s.  Congress  loosened  re- 
strictions on  savings  and  loans  and  allowed 
these  federally  insured  Institutions  to  move 
Into  new  and  riskier  areas  of  lending  and  in- 
vestment. Some  states,  such  as  Texas  and 
California,  adopted  even  more  liberal  stat- 
utes, opening  the  door  wider  to  speculative 
lending.  All  the  while,  federal  Insurance 
funds  were  backing  these  Institutions. 

Today  the  nation  faces  the  enormous  task 
of  cleaning  up  the  mess  that  has  been  left  in 
the  wake  of  this  high-flying  deregulation 
mania.  Even  the  most  conservative  esti- 
mates Indicate  that  the  bill  for  the  cleanup 
win  be  no  less  than  $100  billion. 

It  Is  true  that  commercial  banks  have 
more  experience  in  handling  diverse  portfo- 
lios than  was  true  of  savings  and  loans  in 
the  early  1980s.  Undoubtedly,  the  commer- 
cial banks  have  a  deeper  reservoir  of  man- 
agement expertise.  So  It  Is  perilous  to  draw 
hard  and  fast  parallels  between  the  two  seg- 
ments of  the  industry. 

Nonetheless,  we  cannot  ignore  the  tough 
lessons  of  the  savings  and  loan  crisis  as  we 
consider  new  powers  for  bank  holding  com- 
panies. The  American  public  expects  us  to 
learn  from  mistakes,  not  blindly  repeat 
them. 

In  1982,  when  the  Gam-St  Germain  legis- 
lation was  before  the  rules  committee  In  the 
House  of  Representatives,  I  testified  In  opo- 
sltlon  to  granting  new  powers  for  savings 
and  loans.  I  had  questions  about  the  new  ac- 
tivities, but  my  concern  was  centered  on  the 
fact  that  the  legislation  provided  no  new 
regulatory  structure  to  accompany  the  new 
powers:  I  knew  that  S&L  regulation  was  in 
sad  shape.  It  seemed  Inconceivable  that  we 
would  be  aulding  new  problems  for  the  regu- 


lators at  a  time  when  they  were  unable  or 
unwilling  to  track  even  traditional  activities 
of  the  institutions.  History,  I  believe,  bears 
out  the  folly  of  new  powers  without  new 
regulation. 

Clearly,  the  decision  on  what  kind  of  safe- 
guards and  regulations  are  needed  Is  the 
prerogative  of  Congress— not  something  to 
be  left  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  As  we 
have  learned  in  the  savings  and  loan  crisis, 
the  insurance  fxinds  represent  a  tremendous 
contingent  liability  for  the  American  public. 
It  Is  Congress's  responsibility  to  protect 
these  funds  and  the  public.  We  cannot  prop- 
erly delegate  this  to  the  unelect«d  board  of 
governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  the  committee  will  ex- 
amine each  of  the  proposed  powers  careful- 
ly, making  certain  that  the  fire  walls  are 
solid  and  that  we  have  a  regulatory  struc- 
ture that  can  keep  pace  with  change. 

Expanded  powers  is  an  Item  properly  on 
the  agenda  for  the  101st  Congress.  The 
Issue  will  be  addressed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  then  want  to  point 
out  that  in  today's  New  York  Times 
there  is  a  very  interesting  article 
which  appears,  and  I  offer  it  for  the 
Record  at  this  point,  page  D2.  It  says, 
'First  Soviet  Bank  Office  In  U.S.  Is  To 
Open  Soon,"  byline  by  Michael  Quint. 
This  headline  would  say  that  the  Sovi- 
ets are  going  to  have  a  bank.  Actually 
it  will  be  what  they  call  a  representa- 
tive office,  and  it  will  be  the  first  one 
scheduled  to  open  in  August,  and  that 
is  under  permission  of  the  State  of 
New  York.  They  are  not  going  to  offer 
loans  or  borrow  money  or  anything, 
but  they  are  what  they  call  represent- 
ative offices,  and  their  main  purpose  is 
to  try  to  guide  American  investors  and 
financial  services  in  their  dealings 
with  business  in  Soviet  Russia.  I 
thought  that  would  be  interesting,  be- 
cause I  think  we  want  to  look  into  it. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  May  25.  1989] 

First  Soviet  Bank  Office  in  U.S.  Is  To 

Open  Soon 

(By  Michael  Quint) 

In  the  spirit  of  perestroika.  executives  for 
the  Bank  for  Foreign  Economic  Affairs  are 
preparing  to  open  the  first  American  office 
of  a  Soviet  bank. 

A  Soviet  banking  presence  In  the  United 
States  can  aid  recent  Soviet  efforts  to  en- 
courage foreign  trade  and  foreign  Invest- 
ment In  Soviet  enterprises.  The  absence  of 
such  a  bank  was  so  glaring  that  it  was  the 
first  question  raised  In  December  at  a 
roundtable  discussion  at  a  Soviet  trade  show- 
In  New  York. 

Banks  from  50  other  countries  already  op- 
erate more  than  1,000  offices  in  the  United 
States. 

A  limited  role 

The  new  Soviet  office,  authorized  In  April 
by  the  New  York  State  Banking  Depart- 
ment, win  start  by  providing  advice  to 
American  and  Soviet  financiers  and  smooth- 
ing the  way  for  consultations  between  busi- 
ness executives  from  the  two  countries.  It 
will  be  what  is  known  as  a  representative 
office  and  will  not  be  licensed  to  make 
loans,  handle  financial  transactions  or  earn 
a  profit. 

"This  is  the  way  other  foreign  banks  have 
started  in  New  York. "  said  Eugene  V.  Ul- 
janov.  who  will  head  the  office.  He  has  been 
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involved  in  gold  trading  and  international 
money  markets  for  36  years. 

Before  the  banX  advances  to  branch 
status,  which  would  give  it  authority  to 
make  loans  and  offer  credit  guarantees,  "we 
want  to  understand  if  it  is  commercially 
useful."  Mr.  Uljanov  said. 

Without  painting  too  ambitious  a  picture 
of  what  the  five-memt)er  office  can  accom- 
plish. Mr.  Uljanov  said  its  activities  could  in- 
clude helping  American  banks  participate  in 
financings  for  business  ventures  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  offering  advice  on  foreign 
currency  transactions  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  office  is  not  scheduled  to  open  until 
early  August,  but  Mr.  Uljanov  said  he  was 
already  far  more  busy  than  he  expected.  "I 
did  not  understand  that  office  furnishing 
and  insurance  could  be  so  complicated."  he 
said. 

One  New  York  banker  said  of  the  Soviet 
plans:  "They  have  been  talking  about  open- 
ing an  office  here  since  the  previous  period 
of  detente  in  the  early  1970"s.  Those  plans 
were  derailed  when  relations  between  the 
two  countries  deteriorated.  But  they  are 
probably  better  equipped  now  to  deal  in  this 
market  because  of  perestroika  and  the 
moves  to  decentralization  in  the  Soviet 
Union." 

A  WELL-KNOWN  BANK 

Until  late  last  year,  the  Bank  for  Foreign 
Economic  Affairs  was  known  as  the  Bank 
for  Foreign  Trade,  and  was  the  only  Soviet 
bank  allowed  to  handle  foreign  currency  fin- 
ancings. To  American  bankers  active  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  to  traders  in  currency 
markets,  the  Venesheconombank,  as  it  is 
called  in  Russian,  was  the  best-known  bank 
in  the  country.  Other  well-known  Soviet- 
owned  banks,  like  the  Banque  Commerciale 
pour  I'Europe  du  Nord  in  Paris  and  the 
Moscow  Norodny  Bank  in  London,  are  char- 
tered outside  the  Soviet  Union. 

With  economic  decision-making  with  the 
Soviet  Union  being  decentralized  and  other 
banks  being  allowed  to  handle  foreign  cur- 
rencies people  Involved  in  New  York  bank- 
ing estimated  that  the  Bank  for  Foreign 
Economic  Affairs  was  now  more  willing  to 
invest  in  New  York  to  maintain  its  premier 
position  in  foreign  transactions. 

Three  Americans  will  be  among  the  five 
people  working  in  the  office  on  Madison 
Avenue  at  54th  Street.  The  office  also  rep- 
resents the  Donau  Bank,  an  Austrian-char- 
tered bank  owned  by  the  Soviet  State  Bank 
and  the  Bank  for  Foreign  Economic  Affairs. 


THE  PICTURE  IS  BECOMING 
CLEAR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Maryland  [Mrs.  Bent- 
LTsr]  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  before 
making  my  remarks  I  would  like  to 
make  an  observation. 

I  have  been  reading  the  news  ac- 
counts about  the  Senate  vote  on  the 
FSX  and  I  offered  up  a  little  prayer, 
that  those  who  voted  for  the  FSX 
giveaway  would  not  have  to  regret 
their  vote  as  some  have  on  voting  to 
give  away  the  Panama  Canal. 

I  fervently  hope  we  will  not  see  the 
Japanese  in  the  commercial  aerospace 
industry— although  I  know  the  Japa- 
nese Government  has  a  stated  goal  of 
getting  in  the  aerospace  business. 


Despite  the  claims  of  friendship  and 
help— their  goal  becomes  more  obvious 
in  what  some  businessmen  are  calling 
an  economic  war.  They  are  getting  in 
so  many  things,  but  how  they  operate 
is  becoming  clear  to  more  and  more 
Americans. 

A  Wall  Street  Journal  article  by  Ste- 
phen Yoder  on  August  28,  1988,  ex- 
plained that  "around  April  each  year 
the  Japan  Ministry  of  International 
Trade  and  Industry  [MITI]  grinds 
their  policymaking  machine  into 
action."  They  consult  with  business, 
academic,  and  industry,  and  by  the 
next  April  put  their  plan  into  action. 

MITI  has  targeted  Americain  indus- 
try in  a  well-organized  plan  and  we 
can  now  see  the  results  of  some  of  the 
plan  from  past  years. 

Yoder's  article  explained  "The  Ero- 
sion of  U.S.  Market  Shares." 

The  percentage  of  the  U.S.  share  of 
the  domestic  American  market  from 
1970  to  1987— just  17  years— went  from 
100  percent  to  zero  in  phonographs  pi- 
oneered by  the  United  States.  The  es- 
timated value  of  the  sales  is  $630  mil- 
lion. 

In  color  television  sets  pioneered  by 
the  United  States  the  market  went 
from  100  percent  to  10  percent  in  sales 
of  $14.05  billion. 

In  audio  tape  recorders  pioneered  by 
the  United  States  the  market  went 
from  40  percent  to  zero  percent  in 
sales  of  $500  million. 

In  video  cassete  recorders  pioneered 
by  the  United  States  it  went  from  10 
percent  to  zero  percent  in  sales  of 
$2,895  billion. 

And,  telephone  set  pioneered  by  the 
United  States  it  went  from  100  percent 
to  25  percent  in  sales  of  $1,657  billion. 

I  wonder  how  much  we  lost  in  taxes 
from  that  loss  of  that  manufacturing 
capability? 

Now  we  have  some  idea  of  the  MITI 
plan  for  the  next  few  years.  We  must 
also  take  into  account  other  actions  of 
the  Japanese  which  also  affect  our 
future. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Aug.  24, 

19881 

All  Eyes  Are  on  MITI  Research  Wish  List 

(By  Stephen  Kreider  Yoder) 

Tokyo.— This  is  prime  season  for  MITI- 
watching. 

Every  August.  Japan's  Ministry  of  Inter- 
national Trade  and  Industry  sends  budget 
proposals  to  the  Finance  Ministry.  Many 
items  on  this  year's  wish  list,  ranging  from 
computers  that  mimic  the  brain  to  newfan- 
gled aircraft,  will  reappear  in  April  as  in- 
creased funding  for  existing  projects  or  as 
national  research  programs. 

"It's  a  critical  time  at  MITI. "  says  a  MITI 
official. 

NEW  STRATEGIES 

It  is  also  a  critical  time  for  the  West  to 
keep  its  eyes  on  MITI.  New  MITI  policies 
often  reflect  new  strategies  in  Japanese  in- 
dustry. Past  budget  proposals  translated 
into  programs  that  bolstered  Japanese  com- 
petitiveness in  semiconductors,  fiber  optics 


and  supercomputers.  This  month's  policies 
could  help  Japan  challenge  the  U.S.  in  im- 
portant future  technologies. 

"It's  something  people  ought  to  be  paying 
a  lot  more  attention  to."  says  Charles  Cook, 
vice  president  in  Tokyo  for  Monsanto  Elec- 
tronic Materials  Co.  Like  many  U.S.  Busi- 
nessmen here,  Mr.  Cook  believes  foreign 
companies  should  be  "putting  in  place 
what's  necessary  to  capitalize  on"  MITI 
projects. 

MITI  won't  release  full  details  of  its 
budget  proposals  until  tomorrow.  But  offi- 
cials eagerly  discuss  their  pet  plans  in  hopes 
of  garnering  the  kind  of  public  support  that 
persuades  Finance  Ministry  bureaucrats  to 
dish  out  funds. 

A  sampling  of  this  year's  technology  pro- 
posals: 

Artificial  Intelligence:  Some  Japanese 
computer  experts  feel  Japan  lags  the  U.S.  in 
creating  machines  that  mimic  patterns  of 
human  thought  rather  than  merely  repeat- 
ing simple  calculations  like  today's  comput- 
ers do.  MITI  wants  Japan's  computer  ex- 
perts to  convene  next  year  to  study  promis- 
ing new  approaches,  such  as  computers 
using  optics  or  biological  matter,  and 
"neural-network"  computers,  which  attempt 
to  duplicate  nerve  patterns  in  the  brain. 
Such  study  groups  often  lead  to  govern- 
ment-industry consortiums  to  develop  tech- 
nology. 

Superconductivity:  MITI  Wants  to  boost 
research  on  superconductors,  materials  that 
conduct  electricity  with  no  resistance.  A 
recent  MITI  report  calls  for  "aggressive"  re- 
search to  refine  superconductors,  devise 
ways  of  mass  producing  them,  and  to 
strengthen  development  already  under  way 
on  superconducting  power  plants,  transis- 
tors and  computer  chips.  Much  of  the  new 
funds  will  go  to  the  brand-new  laboratories 
at  Tokyo's  International  Superconductivity 
Technology  Center.  "We  want  to  make  this 
the  Mecca  of  superconductivity  research." 
says  Kensuke  Yamamoto,  a  MITI  official 
overseeing  superconductivity  policy. 

Hypersonic  Planes:  Ever  since  President 
Reagan  in  February  1986  called  for  U.S.  de- 
velopment of  an  "Orient  Express,"  a  futuris- 
tic aircraft  that  would  fly  from  New  York  to 
Tokyo  in  two  hours,  MITI's  aerospace 
mavens  have  been  itching  to  get  Japan  into 
the  action.  MITI  is  expected  to  request  ini- 
tial funds  for  a  40-billion-yen  ($30  million) 
eight-year  project  to  help  Japanese  compa- 
nies develop  engines  and  airframe  materials. 
Companies  such  as  Mitsubishi  Heavy  Indus- 
tries Ltd.  and  Ishikawajima-Harima  Heavy 
Industries  Co.  are  likely  recipients.  Though 
MITI  officials  vow  that  Japan  doesn't  plan 
to  go  it  alone  in  hypersonic  planes,  some 
Western  observers  warn  that  Japan  could 
challenge  U.S.  leadership  in  aerospace.  But 
Japanese  skeptics  say  the  Finance  Ministry 
may  reject  the  project  as  too  risky. 

Deep  Underground  Construction:  With 
land  prices  sky  high,  MITI  wants  Japan  to 
move  to  what  it  calls  the  "new  frontier," 
deep  underground.  MITI  wants  to  develop 
efficient  methods  to  cut  and  maintain  150- 
foot-high  domes  more  than  150  feet  under 
cities.  (Tokyo's  subways  are  30  to  60  feet 
deep.)  Inside  the  caves  would  go  electric- 
power  generators,  water-treatment  plants 
and  factories.  The  ministry  wants  to  fund  a 
feasibility  study  next  year  and  start  a  seven- 
year  national  project  in  1990.  The  project 
could  give  an  edge  to  Japanese  construction 
companies,  which  already  have  some  of  the 
world's  best  conventional  tunneling  technol- 
ogy. 
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Biotechnology:  MITI  will  request  about 
two  billion  yen  ($15  million)  for  the  Human 
Frontiers  Science  project,  which  will  give 
grants  and  fellowships  to  scientists  around 
the  world  for  biological  research.  The  objec- 
tive is  to  establish  Japan  as  a  nation  that 
doesn't  Just  take  the  research  of  others  but 
does  its  bit  to  support  the  world's  scientific 
work. 

Textiles:  Japan's  textile  mills  are  battered 
by  foreign  competition.  MITI  wants  to  build 
"resource  centers"  to  help  textile  concerns 
develop  the  technologies  and  marketing 
techniques  to  fight  back. 

The  ministry's  proposals  are  a  product  of 
the  policy-making  machine  that  grinds  into 
action  around  April,  when  each  MITI  de- 
partment submits  project  ideas  that  bureau- 
crats have  hashed  out  with  their  contacts  in 
industry  and  universities.  Early  this  year, 
for  example,  officials  in  the  industrial-elec- 
tronics division  began  sounding  out  industry 
experts  for  ideas  on  future  computers  that 
approximate  human  traits  such  as  learning 
and  reasoning.  While  Tokyo  University,  Fu- 
jitsu Ltd.  and  others  are  developing  neural- 
network  machines  on  their  own,  the  indus- 
try and  MITI  want  Japan  to  pool  its  efforts 
to  identify  the  best  technology. 

By  June,  'neuro-computers. "  as  the  Japa- 
nese call  them,  were  on  MITI's  master  list 
of  projects  to  hone  into  budget  proposals. 
Into  August,  bureaucrats  responsible  for 
electronics  cajoled  other  MITI  officials  into 
backing  their  pet  projects,  and  ironed  out  fi- 
nancing. By  mid-August,  the  proposal  was 
finished. 

On  Aug.  31.  MITI  will  submit  the  neural- 
network  proposal  to  the  Finance  Ministry 
along  with  dozens  of  other  proposals.  Japa- 
nese companies  and  academics  have  been 
deeply  involved  in  the  process.  Thus  when 
the  Finance  Ministry  approves  the  plan  by 
late  December— as  it  is  expected  to— compa- 
nies and  influential  professors  will  be  fully 
on  board.  When  the  project  starts  In  April, 
the  organization  probably  will  include  such 
computer  heavyweights  as  Fujitsu.  NEC 
Corp.  and  Hitachi  Ltd. 

EARLY  INVOLVEMENT  URGED 

"By  the  time  the  proposal  meets  the  light 
of  day  all  the  companies  have  had  their 
say."  says  an  American  businessman  in 
Tokyo.  Foreign  businessmen  should  develop 
rapport  with  MITI  and  get  Involved  early  on 
in  the  project-creation  process,  he  says. 
"You  have  to  get  In  at  the  beginning  before 
the  local  Industy  gets  lined  up. " 

But  foreign  companies  largely  outside  the 
budget  process,  often  by  choice.  MITI  Is  In- 
creasingly willing  to  let  Japanese  subsidiar- 
ies of  foreign  companies  participate  in  Its  re- 
search. 

Many  American  businessmen  here  com- 
plain that  although  their  U.S.  home  offices 
fear  Japanese  competition,  they  tend  to 
Ignore  MITI's  technology  policy  and  decline 
chances  to  join  the  govenunent-industry 
process  that  has  helped  hone  Japan's  com- 
petitiveness. MITI  has  Invited  foreign  com- 
panies to  join  Japan's  superconductivity  re- 
search lab,  for  instance.  But  only  W.R. 
Grace  &  Co.  has  shown  Interest,  and  no  for- 
eign company  has  joined. 

In  an  April  16  issue  of  Parade  maga- 
zine, Jack  Anderson  has  an  excellent 
article,  "Who  Owns  America?"  Al- 
though the  Japanese  do  not  own  ev- 
erything listed,  they  certainly  have  a 
hefty  share. 

He  pointed  out  that— 

Today,  foreign  investors  own  more  than 
$1  trillion  worth  of  U.S.  Government  securi- 


ties, corporate  stocks  and  bank  deposits— an 
increase  of  192  percent  from  1980. 

Since  1977,  foreign  ownership  of  U.S.  fac- 
tories, banks,  businesses  and  buildings  has 
more  than  quadrupled. 

They  own  9  billion  dollars  worth  of 
real  estate  in  Hawaii,  and  have  sent  up 
the  market  price  of  housing  in  Hono- 
lulu by  50  percent  in  the  last  2  years. 
The  article  follows: 
[From  Parade  magazine,  Apr.  16,  1989] 
Who  Owns  America? 
(By  Jack  Anderson) 
In  the  westering  hunger  for  land,  Ameri- 
ca's pioneers  conquered  the  wilderness,  tra- 
versing mountains  and  rivers  to  settle  the 
frontier.  Now  their  descendants  are  selling 
off   that   hard-won    heritage   to   foreigners 
with  fat  purses.  Americans  whose  forebears 
cleared   the   wilderness   are   trading   their 
birthright  for  unprecedented  profits.  And 
with  each  sale,  they  lose  a  little  control  of 
their  destiny. 

Eleven  years  ago.  I  sounded  a  national 
alarm  that  foreign  millionaires  were  secret- 
ly buying  up  American  farmland  with  de- 
valued dollars.  I  dug  out  the  disturbing  de- 
tails from  land  offices  across  the  country.  I 
found  that  foreign  investors,  using  dummy 
corporations,  were  acquiring  title  to  land 
that  American  families  had  been  tilling  for 
generations. 

An  alarmed  Congress  investigated  and 
called  for  action  to  keep  ownership  of  U.S. 
property  In  U.S.  hands.  A  law  was  duly 
passed  requiring  disclosure  of  foreign  own- 
ership of  farmland— a  law  that  incredibly 
didn't  include  urban  property. 

But  while  the  new  law  increased  the  docu- 
mentation of  farm  purchases,  it  didn't  stop 
the  sales.  In  recent  years,  the  selling  of 
America  has  continued  remorsely,  except 
that  It  Is  no  longer  limited  to  farms  in  the 
heartland.  Today,  too,  foreign  Investors  no 
longer  bother  to  conceal  their  Identities; 
they  have  found  Americans  eager  to  sell 
their  land  and  resources  for  a  fistful  of  dol- 
lars. 

These  days,  the  Japanese  own  $9  billion 
worth  of  real  estate  in  Hawaii.  Japanese 
millionaires  have  sent  up  the  market  price 
of  the  housing  in  Honolulu  by  50  percent  In 
the  last  two  years.  "They're  buying  up  our 
homes  and  our  farmland,"  laments  Honolu- 
lu's Mayor  Frank  Fasi.  "Many  Hawaiians 
can  no  longer  afford  to  live  here. "  He  notes 
that  the  Japanese  now  own  10  of  Oahu's  14 
private  golf  courses  and  40  percent  of  the 
hotel  rooms  In  Waikiki. 

And  the  towering  buildings  that  form  the 
skylines  of  many  U.S.  cities  are  owned,  in  in- 
creasing percentages,  by  people  in  London, 
Tokyo  and  Toronto.  About  64  percent  of  the 
real  estate  in  downtown  Los  Angeles  and  39 
percent  of  that  in  downtown  Houston  Is  for- 
eign-owned. One-third  of  the  office  space  In 
Minneapolis  belongs  to  Canadians.  Toron- 
to's Relchman  brothers  own  8  percent  of 
Manhattan's  office  space.  Britons  own  at 
least  a  dozen  of  the  office  buildings  In  the 
high-rent  triangle  formed  by  Pennsylvania, 
Connecticut  and  New  Hampshire  Avenues 
in  the  nation's  capital.  Control  of  major 
U.S.  corporations,  from  Purina  Mills  to 
Standard  Oil  of  Ohio,  also  Is  falling  Into  for- 
eign hands. 

The  purchases  are  accelerating.  In  the 
last  five  years,  foreign  ownership  of  Ameri- 
can farms,  factories,  banks,  businesses, 
buildings  and  other  assets  has  doubled.  Last 
year  alone,  direct  investments  leaped  by  16 
percent.  U.S.  Commerce  Department  statis- 
ticians, who  keep  a  loose  account  of  the  pur- 


chases, estimate  that  foreign  Investments 
now  exceed  a  staggering  $1.5  trillion. 

While  the  Canadians  and  British  still  own 
more  American  assets  than  other  foreigmers. 
of  late  the  most  visible  financial  invasion 
has  come  from  Japan.  Japanese  direct  In- 
vestments last  year  increased  by  45  percent, 
and  they  continue  to  buy  at  the  same  rate. 
Shuwa  Investment  Co.  paid  $620  million  for 
Arco  Plaza  in  Los  Angeles.  'U.S.  real  estate 
Is  a  bargain  compared  to  Japan,"  said 
Yoshio  Yamashita,  vice  chairman  of  Shuwa. 
Osamu  Imal,  Information  officer  at  the  Jap- 
anese embassy,  concurred.  The  slumping 
value  of  the  dollar,  he  explained,  has  dou- 
bled the  value  of  the  yen  in  the  United 
States  since  1985  (as  well  as  increasing  the 
value  of  British.  German  and  other  curren- 
cies). Japanese  investors  are  purchasing 
U.S.  property.  Imai  said,  "for  purely  eco- 
nomic reasons." 

Yet  these  purchases  also  reflect  a  subtle 
change  In  Japanese-American  relations.  The 
Japanese,  whose  devastated  homeland  was 
rebuilt  with  American  aid.  now  surpass  the 
U.S.  as  the  world's  economic  leader,  while 
threatening  to  overtake  us  as  the  world's 
No.  1  technological  power  as  well  (see  "Why 
Japan  Can  Buy  Us  Out "). 

Thus,  as  the  U.S.  runs  up  a  massive  public 
debt,  the  Japanese  are  piling  up  cash  re- 
serves—much of  it  spent  on  acquiring 
healthy  businesses  and  real  estate  abroad. 
They,  as  well  as  other  foreigners,  are  taking 
advantage  of  the  economic  climate  and 
shocking  lack  of  political  vigilance  to  buy 
some  of  our  most  valuable  resources.  Con- 
sider these  facts: 

Foreign  owners  already  control  some  U.S. 
industries,  such  as  cement  and  consumer 
electronics.  They  ovm  huge  shares  of  other 
industries,  including  automobiles,  chemicals 
and  machine  tools. 

It  Is  almost  impossible  for  the  public  or 
Congress  to  evaluate  Information  on  who  is 
purchasing  what  or  to  realize  the  magnitude 
of  the  buyout,  because  documentation  is 
spread  through  at  least  16  agencies.  Even 
the  Commerce  Department  has  conceded 
that  Its  latest  estimates  of  aggregate  foreign 
investments  over  the  last  10  years  contain  a 
$200  billion  discrepancy. 

Here  In  our  own  backyard,  Japanese- 
owned  plants  are  producing  better  goods  at 
lower  prices  than  American-owned  plants 
can  manage.  Plain  and  simply.  Japanese 
management  Is  more  efficient.  The  Japa- 
nese also  have  their  own  way  of  doing  busi- 
ness. They  call  it  keireUu.  A  fraternal  net- 
work of  companies  with  strong  historical 
links  forms  around  a  major  bank.  The  affili- 
ated firms  deal  closely  and  quietly  with  one 
another,  purchasing  each  other's  supplies 
and  services.  Soon,  American  firms  won't  be 
able  to  compete:  they  will  have  to  revamp 
their  methods  or  go  out  of  business. 

The  U.S.  market  is  wide  open  to  foreign 
investment.  Yet  some  of  the  same  countries 
that  are  investing  heavily  in  America  have 
raised  barriers  to  U.S.  Investment  in  their 
own  economies. 

States  actually  bid  against  one  another, 
offering  incentives  and  subsidies,  to  attract 
foreign  investors.  More  than  40  states  main- 
tain overseas  offices  to  solicit  Investments. 

Over  the  last  decade  Americans  have  con- 
sumed more  than  they  have  earned.  They 
are  now  selling  off  their  assets  to  pay  for 
their  overindulgence.  Foreign  Investors  are 
lining  up  to  pick  up  these  properties  at  de- 
valued prices.  And,  with  few  exceptions, 
they  are  buying  established  businesses,  not 
building  new  ones.  Eighty  percent  of  their 
outlays  In  1987.  for  example,  were  for  exist- 
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Ing  companies.  Already,  foreign  buyers  have 
acquired  such  all-American  companies  as 
CBS  Records,  Purina  Mills,  Broolts  Broth- 
ers. Celanese,  Doubleday.  Smith-Corona, 
Hardee's.  Firestone,  Pillsbury  and  Smith  & 
Wesson.  As  Rep.  John  Bryant  (D.,  Tex.)  ex- 
pressed it:  "We  are  selling  the  family  Jewels 
to  pay  for  a  night  out  on  the  town." 

Nearly  one-fifth  of  all  U.S.  bank  assets  are 
now  foreign-owned.  The  figure  is  higher  in 
such  banking  centers  as  Los  Angeles. 

Nearly  3  million  Americans  already  are 
employed  by  foreign-controlled  companies, 
and  the  number  is  increasing.  Thus  more 
and  more  Americans  are  becoming  economi- 
cally dependent  on  foreign  interests.  For  ex- 
ample: Foreign  owners  tend  to  use  their 
U.S.  plants  as  low-wage  assembly  lines  and 
distribution  facilities.  Economic  decisions 
affecting  workers  in  Cincinnati  and  Milwau- 
kee may  now  be  made  in  London  and  Tokyo 
by  owners  far  removed  from  the  health, 
safety  and  welfare  of  their  employees. 
Often,  these  faraway  tycoons  are  able  to  ne- 
gotiate concessions  in  return  for  situating  in 
depressed  areas — concessions  that  affect 
hiring  practices,  pay  scales  and  promotions. 
What  are  the  implications  of  these  facts? 
The  CIA  has  warned  that  foreign  invest- 
ment can  be  a  way  to  gain  access  to  Ameri- 
can high-tech  secrets  in  the  guise  of  com- 
mercial enterprise.  Others  argue  that  for- 
eign ownership  is  leading  to  an  alliance  of 
American  beneficiaries  (businessmen  and 
employees),  politicians  and  foreign  govern- 
ments that  could  transform  its  own  econom- 
ic interests  into  U.S.  policy— even  when  such 
policy  goes  against  the  best  interests  of  this 
country.  If  foreign  ownership  of  U.S.  prop- 
erties continues  to  expand  at  the  present 
rate,  foreigners  will  hold  a  mortgage  on 
America  by  the  late  1990s.  This  will  give 
them  virtual  control  over  the  U.S.  economy. 
Already,  for  example,  155  Japanese  firms, 
spending  more  than  $50  million  a  year, 
employ  lobbyists  to  promote  Japan's  inter- 
ests in  Washington. 

Recommendations  to  appease  foreign  in- 
terests have  t)een  welcomed  at  the  top. 
When  legislation  was  introduced  by  Repre- 
sentative Bryant  to  tighten  controls  over 
foreign  investments.  Congress  suddenly  was 
overrun  by  lobbyists,  Americans  all,  who 
pleaded  that  the  investments  were  good  for 
America.  They  credited  foreign  investments 
with  creating  3  million  jobs,  rebuilding 
cities,  reshaping  rural  areas  and  bolstering 
real-estate  prices.  No  less  than  James  Baker. 
then  Treasury  Secretary.  personally 
knocked  on  Senate  doors  to  warn  that  the 
President  would  veto  the  measure. 

Why  are  our  political  leaders  abetting  the 
buyout  of  America?  I  believe  foreign  invest- 
ment has  become  a  narcotic,  and  the  politi- 
cians have  become  addicted.  They  have 
come  to  rely  on  foreign  money  to  stimulate 
the  economy,  create  new  jobs  and  expand 
the  tax  base.  Japanese  investors  finance  30 
per<:ent  of  the  federal  deficit.  If  they  should 
stop  their  U.S.  purchases,  our  economy 
would  be  plunged  into  a  severe  recession. 
The  politicians  have  got  this  country  so 
deeply  in  hock  to  foreign  interests  that  they 
can't  face  the  withdrawal  pains— which 
might  include  risks  to  their  own  political  fu- 
tures. 

It  would  be  a  grievous  mistake  to  blame 
the  Japanese,  say,  for  our  plight.  We  are  re- 
sponsible for  our  own  destiny.  But  we  need 
to  understand  why  Japan  is  succeeding  and 
why  the  United  States  is  slipping.  Most  of 
all.  however,  we  must  tighten  our  belts,  we 
must  stop  consuming  more  than  we 
produce,  and  we  must  call  a  halt  to  the 
spending  spree. 


Here  are  some  specific  steps  we  can  take: 
We  must  balance  the  federal  budget  and 
stabilize  the  government's  finances.  It  won't 
do  much  good  if  our  politicians  engage  in 
their  usual  sleight-of-hand— juggling  figures 
and  altering  statistics  until  the  budget 
merely  appears  to  be  balanced.  Nor  will  it 
help  much  for  them  to  raise  taxes  if  they 
are  going  to  continue  squandering  the  reve- 
nue. They  should  stop  the  misspending  tuid 
cut  out  the  waste  before  they  call  for  more 
taxes. 

Foreign  investments  should  be  reported 
and  policed.  Every  purchase  of  significant 
size  should  be  screened  to  determine  what 
effect  it  will  have  on  America's  security  and 
conunerce.  And  certainly  Congress  should 
adopt  a  policy  of  strict  reciprocity:  Foreign 
access  to  the  U.S.  market  must  be  tied  to 
American  access  to  foreign  markets.  Finally, 
incentives  and  concessions  to  foreign  inves- 
tors should  be  restricted  by  law. 

Eleven  years  ago,  I  blew  the  whistle  when 
the  gold  rush  began.  Now  I  must  blow  the 
whistle  again  before  it's  too  late.  America, 
with  its  vast  resources  and  endless  expanses, 
is  still  the  land  of  opportunity— opportunity 
for  those  strong  enough  to  seize  it.  We  still 
can  avoid  an  irreversible  erosion  of  our  nat- 
ural heritage.  We  must  overcome  our  self- 
paralysis,  revive  the  spirit  of  our  forefa- 
thers, roll  up  our  sleeves  and  reclaim  our 
country. 

WHO  OWNS  LOS  ANGELES? 

About  64  percent  of  the  real  estate  in 
downtown  Los  Angeles  is  owned  by  foreign- 
ers, much  of  it  by  people  in  Tokyo,  London, 
Bonn  and  Toronto.  So  is  39  percent  of  Hous- 
ton, as  well  as  a  third  of  the  office  space  in 
Minneapolis.  Increasingly,  the  towering 
buildings  that  form  the  familiar  skyscapes 
of  our  cities  are  being  purchased  by  foreign 
investors  who  have  benefited  from  the 
slumping  U.S.  dollar. 

States  actusUly  bid  against  one  another— 
offering  incentives  and  subsidies— to  attract 
foreign  investors.  Below  is  a  breakdown,  in 
billions  of  dollars,  of  foreign-owned  plants, 
property  and  equipment  in  all  50  states  and 
the  District  of  Columbia,  as  of  1986. 
Texas $40,324,000,000 
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According  to  the  February  13  issue 
of  Forbes  magazine  an  article,  "What 
Foreigners  Will  Buy  Next."  states  that 
U.S.  "auto  parts  makers,  semiconduc- 
tor producers,  and  biotech  outfits  with 
lots  of  strong  patents  will  be  the  hot- 
test tickets." 

The  article  states.  "Japanese  export- 
ers are  eager  to  shift  production  to  the 
United  States  to  counter  protectionist 
sentiments  and  because  the  strong 
Yen  makes  America  a  lower-cost  place 
to  manufacture." 

The  Japanese  buying  mania  of 
America  is  continuing  and  it  includes 
the  purchase  of  real  estate,  industrial 
plants,  record  companies,  meat  proc- 
essing plants,  citrus  groves,  ranches— 
and  the  list  goes  on  and  on. 

What  is  becoming  clear  is  they  are 
not  only  driving  up  prices  but  are 
alarming  Americans  who  can  no 
longer  continue  to  own  homes  in  some 
places  like  Hawaii— and  they  are 
buying  up  the  leisure  properties. 

I  was  in  southern  California  on 
Monday,  and  some  of  the  residents 
there  pointed  out  to  me  that  literally 
all  of  the  land,  all  of  the  properties 
west  of  Highway  5  between  Los  Ange- 
les and  San  Diego  are  now  owned  by 
Japanese  interests,  and  they  expressed 
concern.  Oh,  yes,  they  are  becoming 
our  landlords  and  Americans  are 
asking  why. 

How  can  this  be  in  the  United 
States?  How  can  we  let  them  price  us 
out  of  our  own  market  on  real  estate 
and  lose  such  industries  as  our  movie 
industry  to  foreigners? 

Now  we  have  one  more  area  where 
the  Americans  are  helping  the  Japa- 
nese to  excel,  and  that  is  in  business 
takeovers. 

It  was  with  absolute  amazement  that 
I  read  yesterday  about  American  busi- 
nessmen helping  Japanese  learn  the 
art  of  business  takeovers. 

In  the  article  in  the  New  York  Times 
by  James  Stemgold,  "Tutoring  Japa- 
nese on  Takeovers"  explained  the  Jap- 
anese have  "clearly  chosen  it  as  a 
global  growth  business.  The  Japanese 
the  companies  are  training  are  "their 
advance  parties." 

The  article  follows: 
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Tutoring  Japanese  on  Takeovers 

<By  James  Stemgold) 

It  was  a  classic  American  business  story 
when  a  dissatisfied  group  of  takeover  ex- 
perts at  the  First  Boston  Corporation  sud- 
denly quit  last  year  and  formed  Wasser- 
stein.  Perella  &  Company  to  do  things  their 
own  way.  And  the  story  could  not  have  been 
more  Japanese  when  Nomura  Securities, 
which  later  acquired  20  percent  of  Wasser- 
stein.  Perella.  shipped  five  members  of  its 
staff  to  the  new  firm  to  learn  the  takeover 
game:  the  five  were  neither  consulted  nor 
told  why  they  had  been  chosen. 

"It  was  totally  a  voice  from  heaven,  you 
could  say."  said  Hiromi  Yamaji.  one  of  the 
five  and  a  vice  president.  "It's  not  the  Japa- 
nese style  to  ask  why." 

The  constrast  is  just  one  of  dozens  in  an 
unusual  cross-cultural  experiment:  teaching 
Japanese  securities  professionals  the  rough- 
and-tumble  acquisitions  game,  a  uniquely 
American  business  and  an  activity  that  until 
recently  barely  existed  in  Japan. 

THE  START  OF  A  TREND 

Already,  the  experiment  has  turned  into 
something  of  a  trend.  The  Blackstone 
Group,  a  highly  successful  mergers  and  ac- 
quisitions firm  set  up  by  two  former 
Lehman  Brothers  Kuhn  Loeb  investment 
bankers.  Peter  G.  Peterson  and  Stephen  A. 
Schwarzman,  sold  a  20  percent  interest  to 
Japan's  Nii^o  Securities  and  has  three 
trainees.  And  the  Lodestar  Group,  led  by 
Ken  Miller,  a  former  vice  chairman  of  Mer- 
rill Lynch  &  Company,  and  Robert  Baldwin, 
a  former  chairman  of  Morgan  Stanely  & 
Company,  will  soon  take  on  two  Japanese 
trainees  from  its  20  percent  shareholder, 
Yamaichi  Securites. 

Other  American  securities  firm^  have 
taken  on  Japanese  professionals  for  train- 
ing, but  it  is  in  the  mergers  business  that 
the  cultural  contrasts  are  most  evident. 
Prom  the  power  breakfast  to  screaming  ne- 
gotiating sessions  and  million-dollar  bo- 
nuses, the  American  style  of  mergers  and 
acquisitions  is  a  world  away  from  tradition- 
ally indirect  and  slower-paced  Japanese 
business  methods. 

Consider  income.  The  Blackstone  Group's 
three  Japanese  professionals  are  still  paid  a 
typical  Japanese  wage  by  Nikko  and  thus 
earn  less  than  $100,000  a  year— a  fraction  of 
what  the  American  professionals  working 
elbow-to-elbow  with  them  receive.  And  the 
list  goes  on. 

A  SERVICE  BUSINESS  TEST 

The  experiment  may  provide  some  insight 
into  a  significant  issue:  Will  the  Japanese 
prove  as  adept  at  learning,  and  then  domi- 
nating, service  business  as  they  have  at  a 
range  of  manufacturing  Industries,  like 
automobiles  and  computer  chips?  Even 
though  the  Japanese  securities  firms  have 
made  virtually  no  headway  into  mergers 
and  acquisitions  so  far,  they  have  clearly 
chosen  it  as  a  global  growth  business.  The 
Japanese  trainees  are  their  advance  parties. 

The  flood  of  Japanese  investment  In  this 
country  has  added  urgency  to  the  Japanese 
desire  to  learn  the  mergers  advisory  busi- 
ness. Increasingly,  Japanese  investors  are 
buying  whole  companies,  not  just  their 
stocks  and  bonds.  But  Wall  Street  firms,  as 
veterans  of  the  takeover  wars  of  the  1980's. 
are  far  ahead  of  their  Japanese  competitors 
in  brokering  these  deals  and  garnering  the 
huge  fees. 

Not  coincidentally,  this  is  the  first  finan- 
cial business  in  which  the  Japanese  securi- 
ties  firms   have   acknowledged   that   they 


cannot  go  it  alone  and  have  sought  help  in 
the  form  of  joint  ventures. 

"The  question  for  them  was.  do  you  have 
100  percent  of  nothing  or  20  percent  of  a 
good  thing?  "  asked  Joseph  R.  Perella,  his 
firm's  chairman. 

MANAGEMENT  STYLE  QUESTIONED 

Shin  Kijima,  a  managing  director  at  Was- 
serstein.  Perella.  said:  "I  think  that  in  the 
M.&.A.  or  investment  banking  area  the  Jap- 
anese management  style  does  not  work.  But 
we'll  change  if  we  need  to. 

"They  are  students  and  businessmen." 
said  Toshio  Mori,  chairman  of  Nikko  Securi- 
ties' United  States  division,  referring  to  the 
Nikko  professionals  at  Blackstone.  "We 
don't  have  expertise  in  this  business  because 
there  has  not  been  much  M.&.A.  in  Japan. 
But  things  are  changing  and  as  we  look  five 
or  ten  years  ahead  we  do  believe  M.&.A.  will 
become  important  to  Japan. 

The  flow  of  information  is  not  one  way,  of 
course.  Although  the  Americans  may  be 
training  their  future  competitors,  they  are 
getting  access  to  Japanese  corporations  and 
financial  institutions  that  no  American  firm 
has  been  able  to  tap  independently,  an  im- 
portant new  source  of  business. 

"What  we've  gotten."  Mr.  Schwarzman 
said,  "is  use  of  the  whole  Nikko  network  in 
Japan." 

LANGUAGE  DIFFICULTIES 

The  Japanese  cultural  barriers  to  Ameri- 
can-style deal  making  start  with  language: 
the  Japanese  word  for  a  corporate  takeover, 
"baishuu."  can  also  mean  bribery.  So 
Japan's  big  securities  firms  have  given  their 
merger  departments  euphemistic  titles. 
Nomura  calls  its  takeover  group  in  Tokyo 
the  Business  Development  Department, 
while  Nikko's  is  the  Company  Information 
Section. 

The  linguistic  problem  underscores  the 
fact  that  in  a  country  that  regards  corpora- 
tions as  surrogate  families  for  their  employ- 
ees, the  idea  of  selling  or  buying  a  company 
is  fraught  with  negative  Implications. 

"You  don't  have  so  many  deals  tradition- 
ally because  to  put  a  company  up  for  sale 
generally  means  there  has  been  some  kind 
of  failure."  said  Masanori  Ishikawa.  the 
head  of  Nikko's  mergers  and  acquisitions  de- 
partment, now  working  at  Blackstone.  "It  is 
very  shameful." 

THE  POWER  BREAKFAST 

To  the  cosmopolitan  Japanese  involved  in 
these  studies— most  have  lived  overseas  and 
have  American  M.B.A.'s— some  contrasts 
have  clearly  proved  refreshing.  Some  are  as 
small  as  the  typical  Wall  Street  meeting— 
the  7:30  A.M.  power  breakfast.  In  Japan,  the 
norm  is  to  meet  for  long  dinners  and  rounds 
of  drinking,  which  insure  that  Japanese  ex- 
ecutives do  not  enjoy  much  of  a  home  life. 

"It  was  a  little  unusual  the  first  time,  but 
I'm  more  comfortable  now  with  a  breakfast 
meeting. "  Mr.  Yamaji  of  Wassersteln.  Per- 
ella said.  "I'd  rather  get  up  early  and  get 
home  early." 

Most  Japanese  here  also  enjoy  the  infor- 
mality of  the  American  firms  that  is  consid- 
ered essential  to  allow  a  free  flow  of  Ideas. 
By  contrast,  the  rigid  hierarchy  of  a  Japa- 
nese securities  company  limits  who  can  deal 
with  whom  and  even  the  form  of  sp>eech 
used. 

"I  was  very  surprised  to  find  Mr.  Peterson 
and  Mr.  Schwarzman  talking  to  the  junior 
people  or  an  associate  talking  with  Mr.  Pe- 
terson about  a  company."  said  Hiroyuki 
Kondo.  a  Blackstone  associate  from  Nikko 
who  Is  the  veteran  of  the  group,  with  a  year 
and  a  half  of  experience  at  the  American 


firm.  "I  came  to  realize  that  it's  part  of 
their  concept  of  the  business." 

SUDDEN  CHANCES 

The  lack  of  a  rigid  structure  is  also  evi- 
dent In  the  speed  with  which  negotiations 
can  change  direction  or  tone  in  this  country, 
and  the  direct  participation  of  chief  execu- 
tives in  the  process. 

"One  day  they  say  we're  not  interested, 
the  next  day  they  say  let's  talk."  said  Mr. 
Ishikawa  of  Blackstone.  "American  people 
change  their  minds  so  quickly." 

Another  distinct  element  is  the  financial 
engineering  that  goes  Into  an  American- 
style  takeover,  especially  a  leveraged 
buyout.  Investment  bankers  often  spend 
vast  amounts  of  time  lining  up  financing 
and  devising  the  financial  structure,  which 
can  include  everything  from  bank  loans  and 
"junk  bonds"  to  preferred  stock  and  war- 
rants. 

"Plnanclal  structure  Is  not  so  Important  in 
Japan  because  there  is  so  much  money 
available."  Mr.  Ishikawa  said,  referring  to 
the  enormous  cash  hoard  that  Japanese  fi- 
nancial Institutions  have  amassed  because 
of  the  country's  huge  trade  surpluses  and 
high  personal  savings  rate.  "Companies  usu- 
ally just  go  to  their  banks." 

A  SHORTAGE  OF  SPECIALISTS 

One  of  the  greatest  barriers,  though, 
could  prove  to  be  the  lack  of  merger  special- 
ists In  Japan.  The  Japanese  firms  rotate  ex- 
ecutives from  one  department  to  another 
every  few  years  throughout  their  careers. 
This  builds  a  strong  coterie  of  generallsts, 
but  It  means  that  businesses  that  require 
highly  specialized  knowledge  or  long-term 
personal  relationships— like  takeovers— are 
not  done  as  well. 

"Mr  Kijima  and  I  have  been  telling 
Nomura  that  they  should  consider  changing 
the  career  process  to  keep  people  in  M.&.A. 
to  really  learn  the  business."  said  Mr. 
Yamaji.  who  added  that  they  had  not  met 
with  much  success  so  far. 

Mr.  Mori  of  Nikko  said  that  In  Tokyo,  his 
firm  had  Instituted  a  new  policy:  young  ex- 
ecutives can  choose  to  specialize  rather  than 
enter  the  rotation.  But  it  means  they  give 
up  any  chance  of  becoming  president.  "We 
have  not  had  many  people  choose  to  do 
that."  Mr.  Mori  said. 

The  Americans  tend  to  reject  worries  that 
this  might  yet  be  another  business  that  the 
Japanese  slowly  move  into  and  then  domi- 
nate. 

•ALIEN  TO  THEIR  CULTURE' 

"That's  always  a  risk  in  any  business 
where  you  have  arrangements  like  this." 
said  Mr.  Schwtwzman  of  Blackstone.  "But 
keep  in  mind  that  the  deal  technology  busi- 
ness is  quite  alien  to  their  culture.  They 
aren't  going  to  adjust  that  fast." 

Mr.  Perella  said  he  did  not  expect  the  Jap- 
anese to  become  serious  competitors.  "This 
is  a  high-margin,  brain  power  business. "  he 
said.  "This  is  a  service  with  an  arcane  set  of 
rules.  You  don't  mass-produce  It.  M.&A.  Is 
going  to  be  done  on  what  I  call  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  standard  around  the  world.  It  isn't 
like  a  VCR.  where  they  can  learn  the  tech- 
nique and  then  capture  the  market." 

Perhaps  the  biggest  guarantee  that  the 
Japanese  will  never  play  the  takeover  game 
quite  the  way  Wall  Street  does  is  the  indi- 
vidualism found  among  merger  specialists, 
many  of  whom  have  developed  into  media 
stars  with  large  egos  to  match  their  skills. 
In  a  Japanese  company,  an  outsize  ego  is 
generally  not  an  asset. 
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"Bruce  and  Joe  are  excellent  people  and  I 
admire  them  greatly."  Mr.  Kijima  said  of 
Mr.  Wasserstein  and  Mr.  Perella.  •But,  of 
course,  you  cannot  transfer  all  of  their 
style." 

The  question  raised  is  "Will  the  Jap- 
anese prove  as  adept  at  learning  and 
then  dominating,  service  businesses  as 
they  have  at  a  range  of  manufacturing 
industries,  like  automobilies  and  com- 
puter chips?" 

This  is  a  curious  thing— we  have 
been  told  that  we  are  turning  into  a 
service-based  economy  from  a  manu- 
facturing economy— and  that  we  are 
the  world  leaders. 

Now  they  want  to  teach  someone 
how  to  take  away  that  lead.  They  are 
getting  access  to  Japanese  networks 
for  their  efforts— but  then  we  are 
playing  with  fire  on  this  because  we 
are  not  dealing  with  a  political  system 
that  separates  the  government  and 
business  as  we  do. 

Their  rationale  is  takeovers  are 
"alien  to  their  culture." 

One  of  the  American  managers 
stated  in  a  smug  marmer  that  takeov- 
ers are  "a  high-margin  brainpower 
business.  This  is  a  service  with  an 
arcane  set  of  rules.  You  don't  mass- 
produce  mergers  and  acquisitions.  It  is 
going  to  be  done  on  what  I  call  the 
Anglo-Saxon  standard  around  the 
world.  It  isn't  like  a  VCR  where  they 
can  learn  the  technique  and  then  cap- 
ture the  market." 

If  I  were  Japanese,  I  would  be  deter- 
mined to  show  just  what  I  could  do  in 
takeovers  after  a  statement  like  that. 
That  is  noting  but  a  fatuous  state- 
ment. 

Look  what  the  Japanese  have  done 
to  American  business  in  a  few  short 
years. 

The  Japanese  started  out  coming  to 
our  meetings  and  companies  with 
notebooks  and  tape  recorders  asking 
how  we  did  things.  And  wearing  funny 
glasses  in  order  to  measure  equipment 
without  anyone  knowing  what  they 
were  doing. 

In  fact  they  recently  did  exactly  the 
same  thing  with  a  film  studio,  until 
they  had  learned  enough  to  try  to 
branch  out  into  their  own  commercial 
film  labs.  Fortunately- we  called  at- 
tention to  it— and  with  some  other  ac- 
tions, they  have  backed  off  from  the 
lab. 

The  takeovers  of  companies  will  give 
them  access  to  what  we  are  developing 
in  products— and  like  all  business  en- 
deavors will  give  them  the  support  and 
supply  networks.  It  is  complementary 
to  their  next  assault  on  business. 

Now  Japan  is  getting  ready  to 
launch  an  assault  on  what  we  have 
been  known  for  throughout  the 
world— our  innovation  and  creativity. 

I  might  add  at  this  point,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, that  we  have  been  hearing  and 
have  been  working  to  prevent  Sony  of 
America  to  get  aU  of  the  rights  to 
record  on  its  optical  disks  all  of  the 


patents  of  the  United  States.  This  just 
really  bothers  me  a  great  deal.  All  of 
this  certainly  appears  to  be  a  chal- 
lenge to  us  and  one  we  cannot  and 
must  not  ignore. 

A  news  cable  of  May  15  from  Japan 
tells  the  story  of  what  will  happen  in 
the  attack  on  United  States  patents. 

The  news  cable  follows: 

Keizai.  Lebensdrang.  Teikoku,  May  15. 
1989.— Japan's  economic  strength  will  be 
felt  in  the  near  future  as  Japanese  industri- 
al giants  and  trading  companies  broaden 
their  funding  of  U.S.  subsidiaries. 

54  financial  units  were  formed  last  year, 
with  36  units  based  overseas. 

The  total  number  of  these  units  as  of 
March,  1989  according  to  Japanese  news  re- 
ports, was  388  in  Japan  with  99  in  the  Neth- 
erlands, 44  in  the  U.S..  13  in  Britain,  nine  in 
Hong  Kong,  four  in  Australia,  four  in  Lux- 
embourg, three  in  the  Cayman  Islands, 
three  in  Panama  and  seven  in  other  regions. 

Mitsui  &  Co..  ranked  top  with  eight  finan- 
cial subsidiaries.  Mitsubishi  Corp.,  and 
Nissho  Iwai  Corp..  were  second  with  seven 
units.  Other  Japanese  Companies  included: 
Matsushita  Electric  Industrial  Corp..  Sumi- 
tomo Corp.  and  Nippon  Telegraph  and  Tele- 
phone Corp..  each  with  six  units. 

Recent  news  reports  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  and  the  New  York  Times  noted  that 
Nissan  Motor's  finance  department  expand- 
ed its  financial  units  in  the  U.S..  with  the 
Nissan  Motor  Acceptance  Corp.,  for  financ- 
ing cars  and  also  a  newly  formed  insurance 
company. 

But  the  real  battle  that  is  brewing  is  the 
recently  formed  "intellectual  property 
rights  departments, "  by  six  Japanese  elec- 
tronics firms. 

Mitsubishi  Electric,  in  February,  formed  a 
new  department  with  a  staff  of  120  patent, 
legal,  and  engineering  personnel,  70  of  these 
staff  members  will  be  based  at  Mitisubishi's 
R&D  center. 

I  might  note  that  the  PSX  technolo- 
gy is  going  to  be  turned  over  to  Mitsu- 
bishi, which  has  some  questionable 
ties  to  Libya  in  regard  to  building  a 
bomb  plant  next  to  a  chemical  gas 
plant  in  the  middle  of  the  Libyan 
desert. 

Sharp  has  set  up  a  30  man  staff  and  the 
Toshiba  Corp.,  reorganized  its  patent  de- 
partment into  a  70  member  team  on  April  1. 
Matsushita  has  set  up  an  international  and 
legal  affairs  department  in  their  Osaka  and 
Tokyo  office  and  a  "researcher"  has  been 
sent  to  their  Washington.  D.C.  office. 

But  the  largest  restructuring  was  the  Hi- 
tachi Ltd.,  which  merged  its  engineering 
and  patent  division  last  August  into  a  330 
staffed  section. 

What  has  gone  unnoticed  by  the  U.S. 
media,  particularly  by  financial  reporters,  is 
when  the  Super  301  provisions  of  the  Omni- 
bus trade  act  are  implemented  at  the  end  of 
May,  that  the  Japanese  electronics  compa- 
nies will  be  going  on  the  offense. 

Japanese  companies,  for  the  past  several 
years,  have  t)een  acquiring  a  large  number 
of  patents  in  the  U.S.  They  claim  that 
American  companies  use  lawsuits  as  a  stop- 
gap measure  until  they  can  get  new  prod- 
ucts onto  the  market. 

In  1987.  Canon.  Hitachi,  and  Toshiba  were 
the  top  three  companies  to  acquire  patents 
in  the  U.S.  Mitsubishi,  which  ranked  sev- 
enth, obtained  518  patents. 


Toshiba,  of  course,  is  the  company 
that  sold  the  silent  submarine  milling 
equipment  to  the  Russians,  thereby 
setting  back  the  U.S.  naval  power  by 
years  and  billions  of  dollars. 

These  newly  formed  departments  show  a 
markedly  different  approach  as  to  how 
American  companies  will  be  economically 
attacked  on  their  own  turf. 

This  certainly  appears  to  be  a  chal- 
lenge to  us— and  one  we  cannot  and 
must  not  ignore. 

Keep  in  mind  the  statement  from 
the  cable  explaining  the  Japanese 
hiring  more  patent  attorneys— as  I 
read  the  first  sentence  of  a  story  on 
March  30  from  the  Journal  of  Com- 
merce. 

The  article  by  A.E.  CuUison  states, 
"Japanese  officials  presented  a  plan 
Wednesday  designed  to  ease  differ- 
ences in  the  way  Japan  and  other 
countries  protect  intellectual  property 
rights. " 

"Under  a  proposal  from  the  Japa- 
nese Patent  Office,  Japan  will  intro- 
duce an  electronic  patent  application 
system  to  reduce  the  time  involved  ex- 
amining patent  applications." 

Now  I  know  we  have  been  complain- 
ing about  the  backlog  in  examining 
patents— but  I  find  the  statement 
from  the  cable  to  be  directly  contrary 
to  the  Cullison  article  on  how  they  are 
trying  to  cooperate. 

His  story  is  accurate  and  correct- 
but  the  cable  is  putting  on  the  real 
face  of  how  the  Japanese  intend  to  op- 
erate in  the  patent  area. 

And— there  is  nothing  wrong  with 
wanting  to  do  well  with  patents,  but 
we  must  look  at  it  on  the  broader  per- 
spective. 

They  have  a  method  of  operation 
that  is— forgive  me— foreign  to  us. 
When  a  Japanese  company  wants  a 
product  they  file  patents  all  around 
the  product. 

Their  filing  is  similar  to  the  camera 
fiend  on  a  vacation  that  takes  100  pic- 
tures of  their  trip  and  then  treats  you 
to  an  enforced  viewing  of  boring  pic- 
tures taken  every  2  seconds  which  in 
reality  are  nothing  more  than  shots  in 
slow  motion  of  your  friends. 

As  with  the  numerous  pictures  of 
your  friends  on  vacations— the  Japa- 
nese are  willing  to  spend  $5,000  to 
$6,000  on  each  patent  to  file  all 
around  an  original  patent. 

The  net  effect  is  to  keep  the  original 
patent  holder  from  progressing  with 
his  patent  and  investment.  That  proc- 
ess becomes  a  substantial  investment 
just  to  file  on  an  original  patent. 

So,  it  is  becoming  clear  what  their 
intentions  are.  On  one  hand  they  co- 
operate, while  they  buy  property- 
learn  about  business  takeovers— or 
they  plan  to  take  over  patents.  Maybe 
fights  will  ensue  over  the  patent  proc- 
ess. 

Our  overseas  allies  or  competitors 
are  in  for  a  surprise.  The  American 
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people  are  resilient— they  are  optimis- 
tic and  have  an  entrepreneurial  spirit. 
Once  a  picture  is  clear  to  them  and 
they  are  challenged— they  will  roll  up 
their  shirt  sleeves  and  win  the  compe- 
tition—and this  is  a  challenge.  I  place 
my  faith  in  America. 


ompetltors 
American 


D  1340 

NATIONAL  TAP  DANCE  DAY 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  Conyers] 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
we  are  in  the  process  of  examining— 
thanks  to  some  extraordinary  coopera- 
tion from  the  leadership  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle— one  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant resolutions  that  I  have  been  able 
to  bring  forward  to  this  body  in  the 
101st  session  of  the  Congress.  I  am 
very  pleased  to  have  shortly  coming 
up  for  consideration,  a  joint  resolution 
that  would  designate  May  25,  1989,  as 
"National  Tap  Dance  Day." 

This  multifaceted  art  form  is  a  mani- 
festation of  the  cultural  heritage  of 
our  Nation,  it  reflects  the  fusion  of 
both  African  and  European  cultures 
into  an  exemplification  of  the  Ameri- 
can spirit  that  should  be  through  doc- 
umentation, archival  and  actual  per- 
formance support,  transmitted  to  suc- 
ceeding generations  of  Americans  who 
may  not  be  as  particularly  aware  of 
this  art  form  as  they  might.  Tap  danc- 
ing has  had  a  historic  and  continuing 
influence  on  other  American  art  in- 
cluding music,  vaudeville,  Broadway 
musical  theater,  and  film  and  other 
forms  of  dance.  It  is  perceived  around 
the  world  as  a  uniquely  American  art 
form,  and  tap  dancing  itself  is  a  joyful 
and  powerful  aesthetic  force  providing 
a  source  of  enjoyment  and  an  outlet 
for  creativity  and  self-expression  for 
Americans,  from  the  novice  hoffers, 
right  up  to  the  ranks  of  the  highest 
professionals  in  that  field. 

D  1350 

I  might  also  say  that  it  is  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  people  of  our  Nation  to 
preserve  and  promote  and,  yes,  cele- 
brate this  uniquely  American  art  form, 
and  because  one  American  tap  dancer. 
Bill  "Bojangles"  Robinson,  has  been 
the  person  that  has  brought  this  art 
form  into  more  prominence  and  popu- 
larity than  any  other,  we  in  Congress 
have  taken  this  day.  May  25,  his  birth- 
day, to  make  this  resolution  a  part  of 
the  legislative  process  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Bill  Robinson  made  his  contribution 
to  tap  dancing  on  both  stage  and  film 
and  through  the  unification  of  diverse 
stylistic  and  racial  elements,  and  so 
this  day.  May  25,  the  111th  anniversa- 
ry of  the  birth  of  Bill  "Bojangles" 
Robinson,  is  the  most  appropriate  day 
in  which  to  refocus  the  attention  of 


the  Nation  on  this  great  American  art 
form,  tap  dancing. 

So  we  resolve  here  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  subsequently  in 
the  other  body,  that  May  25,  1989.  be 
designated  as  "National  Tap  Dancing 
Day,"  and  that  the  President  be  au- 
thorized and  requested  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation calling  upon  the  people  of 
the  United  States  to  observe  such  a 
day  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and 
activities. 

All  the  way  from  Detroit.  MI  has 
come  one  of  the  great  tap  dance  ex- 
perts in  America,  Mr.  Lloyd  Storey, 
who  sits  in  the  gallery  at  this  moment. 
He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Sultans 
Dance  Team  since  1941.  It  was  he  who 
joined  "Bojangles"  Robinson  in  the 
Hot  Mikado,  a  play  that  was  produced 
by  Mike  Todd  for  the  New  York 
World's  Fair,  and  he  and  his  group 
performed  for  6  months  with  "Bojan- 
gles." Subsequently,  the  Sultans 
danced  around  the  world,  performing 
before  kings  and  Presidents,  before 
paupers  and  princes,  and  before  people 
of  every  ethnic  origin.  I  am  so  very 
pleased  that  Lloyd  Storey  would  travel 
to  the  Nation's  Capital  for  this  very 
historic  day  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Currently,  Mr.  Storey  is 
teaching  at  the  Center  for  Creative 
Studies  in  the  Institute  for  Music  and 
Dance.  So  on  September  15,  1989, 
when  the  Detroit  Symphony  Orches- 
tra begins  its  new  season,  the  opening 
performance  will  be  with  Gregory 
Hines  and  Mr.  Lloyd  Storey  and  the 
Sultans,  all  coming  together  for  a  won- 
derful combination  of  American  music 
and  tap. 

So  I  have  been  moved  as  the  Mem- 
bers can  tell,  Mr.  Speaker,  by  my 
modest  participation  in  this  project, 
and  I  have  made  a  pledge,  a  sober  and 
somber  pledge,  that  I,  too,  would  join 
the  legion  of  people  who  are  going  to 
take  tap  dancing  lessons.  Tonight  I  am 
joining  master  tap  dancer  and  instuc- 
tor  Brenda  Buffalino  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Tap  America  Project  for 
my  first  tap  dance  lesson.  I  am  taking 
my  constituent,  Lloyd  Storey,  with  me, 
and  we  are  going  to  have  quite  a  time 
indeed. 

I  would  now  like  to  just  review  a 
little  bit  about  this  amazing  man.  Bill 
"Bojangles"  Robinson.  He  was  bom 
back  in  1878  in  Richmond,  VA,  the 
grandson  of  a  slave.  His  father  was  a 
machine  shop  worker.  His  mother 
sang  in  the  local  church.  Early  in  his 
youth  he  was  orphaned,  and  he  was 
reared  by  his  grandmother. 

His  formal  education  ended  in  the 
8th  grade.  He  quit  school  and  ran 
away  from  home  and  came,  of  all 
places,  to  Washington,  DC,  where  he 
began  working  as  a  stable  boy  at  the 
Benning  Race  Track.  There  he  was  ex- 
posed to  the  traveling  minstrel  groups 
that  were  then  in  great  vogue  coming 
in  and  out  of  the  city,  and  he  became 
fascinated  with  the  entertainers,  with 


their  exuberant  and  often  outlandish 
performances.  He  studied  their  rou- 
tines, their  dances,  their  shuffling 
styles,  their  buck  and  wing,  and  the 
clog,  which  is  the  American  version  of 
the  Irish  jig.  He  was  captivated  and 
fascinated  by  the  dancing.  So  he 
began  to  use  the  basics  of  a  ministrel 
tradition,  and  he  began  to  develop  his 
own  syncopated,  rhythmic  style,  and 
he  was  soon  out  performing  on  the 
streets. 

His  early  professional  appearances 
were  made  in  Eddie  Leonard's  Minstrel 
Show,  The  South,  Before  the  War. 
which  opened  in  New  York  in  1892. 
After  a  successful  run,  Robinson  re- 
turned to  Richmond  where  he  worked 
for  10  more  years  as  a  waiter.  Then  he 
met  his  lifelong  manager,  Mr.  Marty 
Forkins,  and  began  working  again  on 
developing  his  elaborate  routines. 
Pretty  soon  the  critics  began  to  recog- 
nize him.  In  1926,  just  as  he  reached 
the  peak  of  his  talents,  Robinson  ap- 
peared in  London,  England,  captivat- 
ing that  country  with  the  exuberance 
and  the  originality  and  the  verve  that 
he  brought  to  his  style.  So  all 
throughout  his  life,  this  very  complex, 
decent,  entrepreneurial,  energetic 
person  reinvigorated  this  new  art 
form,  winning  recognition  for  it 
around  the  world. 

There  was  one  highlight  of  his 
career  that  brought  Robinson  to  com- 
plete renown,  and  that  was  the  series 
of  movies  that  he  made  with  Shirley 
Temple  in  which  he  demonstrated  a 
method  of  dancing  up  and  down  a 
stairway,  which  soon  became  imitated 
by  all  the  people  in  tap  dancing.  One 
of  the  finest  moments  in  American 
musical  film  history  remains  the  one 
in  which  Bill  Robinson  taught  Shirley 
Temple  how  to  dance  up  the  magic 
staircase  in  "The  Little  Colonel." 

Bill  "Bojangles"  Robinson  had  a 
hectic,  fabulous,  and  legendary  exist- 
ence. When  he  died  on  November  25. 
1949,  his  body  lay  in  state  at  the 
Lightguard  Armory  in  Harlem,  where 
he  was  eulogized  for  2  days.  Irving 
Berlin  and  many  other  great  notables 
were  his  pallbearers.  He  left  a  great 
legacy  that  has  now  been  recaptured 
in  the  resurgence  of  tap  and  by  a  new 
biography  that  has  just  come  out 
called  "Mr.  Bojangles." 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  from  both  sides  of 
the  aisle,  for  their  enthusiastic  coop- 
eration which  has  allowed  this  joint 
resolution  to  be  considered  under  the 
extraordinary  procedures  granted  by 
both  sides  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 


NATIONAL  TAP  DANCE  DAY 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
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discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  131) 
to  designate  May  25.  1989  as  "National 
Tap  Dance  Day."  and  ask  for  its  imme- 
diate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Kanjorski).  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

Mr.  RIDGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  do  so  only  for  the 
purpose  of  inquiring  of  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Con- 
TERS],  if  he  has  anything  to  add.  since 
he  has  worked  so  diligently  on  this 
particular  joint  resolution.  I  do  know 
that  the  gentleman  noted  the  reason 
for  the  introduction  of  this  joint  reso- 
lution in  his  special  order,  but  I  would 
be  happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  if 
he  wishes  to  take  additional  time. 

D  1400 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIDGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  first 
of  all  want  to  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Ridge]  and 
the  chairman  of  this  subcommittee  for 
the  wonderful  cooperation  in  which 
they  have  allowed  me  to  make  the 
timely  obligation  that  is  involved  in 
this  particular  resolution. 

I  would  like  to  add  also  that  this  is 
the  same  subconunittee  that  was  so  co- 
operative in  allowing  me  to  bring  an- 
other similar  resolution  to  the  floor 
known  as  the  resolution  on  jazz. 

What  I  found  in  this  cultural  enter- 
prise that  I  have  been  engaged  in  is 
that  the  artists  of  America  are  very, 
very  supportive  and  enthusiastic.  I 
would  not  have  been  surprised.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  none  of  them  knew  what 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
U.S.  Senate  were  doing  in  this  regard. 
Quite  differently  they  were  very 
pleased,  certainly  in  the  jazz  world, 
that  the  Congress,  our  Federal  legisla- 
ture, for  the  first  time  in  our  200 
years,  spoke  to  the  important  world 
contributions  that  jazz  enjoys  by  all 
the  countries  in  the  world.  Likewise, 
tap  dance  is  considered  an  allied  form, 
and  I  just  have  the  feeling  that  with 
the  resxu-gence  of  jazz  under  Gregory 
Hines  and  the  tap  dance  organizations 
that  these  growing  numbers  of  people, 
professional  and  amateur,  are  going  to 
be  just  as  enthusiastic  about  the  work 
that  your  committee  and  those  of  us 
in  the  Congress  that  support  this  has 
done. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  very  appreciative, 
and  I  hope  that  we  will  move  this  for- 
ward expeditiously. 

til.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIDGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio,  my  friend  and  col- 
league. 


Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  offer  special 
thanks  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Conyers]  for  the 
extraordinary  effort  that  he  has  put 
forth  not  only  on  behalf  of  this  resolu- 
tion in  which  he  has  made  special 
effort  to  contact  a  remarkable  number 
of  our  colleagues  throughout  the  Con- 
gress and  taken  that  opportunity  to 
share  the  importance  of  the  contribu- 
tion that  has  been  made  in  the  name 
of  this  uniquely  American  art  form, 
but  to  share  that  sense  of  importance 
with  Members  who  might  not  other- 
wise have  understood  the  depth  of 
that  appreciation.  It  is  the  same  com- 
mitment to  shared  understanding  that 
led  to  the  extraordinary  work  that  he 
brought  through  the  committee  which 
we  share  on  behalf  of  the  Martin 
Luther  King  Commission  and  the  ex- 
tension of  that  authorization.  It  is  an 
effort,  two  efforts  that  are  of  a  single 
kind,  and  in  which  all  of  us  can  take 
great  pride  and  in  which  I  take  this 
particular  opportunity  to  thank  both 
Members,  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Conyers]  and  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Ridge],  my 
distinguished  colleagues,  for  making 
this  extraordinary  effort  today. 

Mr.  RIDGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  want 
to  commend,  as  well,  our  colleague  and 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Conyers]  who  did  quite  admira- 
ble work  the  past  couple  of  days  in 
order  to  get  cosponsors  for  House 
Joint  Resolution  131. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution, 
as  follows: 

H.J.  Res.  131 

Whereas  the  multifaceted  art  form  of  tap 
dancing  is  a  manifestation  of  the  cultural 
heritage  of  our  Nation,  reflecting  the  fusion 
of  African  and  European  cultures  into  an 
exemplification  of  the  American  spirit,  that 
should  be,  through  documentation,  and  ar- 
chival and  performance  support,  transmit- 
ted to  succeeding  generations; 

Whereas  tap  dancing  has  had  a  historic 
and  continuing  influence  on  other  genres  of 
American  art,  including  music,  vaudeville. 
Broadway  musical  theater,  and  film,  as  well 
as  other  dance  forms; 

Whereas  tap  dancing  is  perceived  by  the 
world  as  a  uniquely  American  art  form: 

Whereas  tap  dancing  is  a  joyful  and  pow- 
erful aesthetic  force  providing  a  source  of 
enjoyment  and  an  outlet  for  creativity  and 
self-expression  for  Americans  on  both  the 
professional  and  amateur  level; 

Whereas  it  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
people  of  our  Nation  to  preserve,  promote, 
and  celebrate  this  uniquely  American  art 
form; 

Whereas  Bill  "Bojangles"  Robinson  made 
an  outstanding  contribution  to  the  art  of 
tap  dancing  on  both  stage  and  film  through 
the  unification  of  diverse  stylistic  and  racial 
elements:  and 


Whereas  May  25,  as  the  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  Bill  "Bojangles"  Robinson,  is  an 
appropriate  day  on  which  to  refocus  the  at- 
tention of  the  Nation  on  American  tap  danc- 
ing: Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  May  25,  1989, 
is  designated  "National  Tap  Dance  Day". 
The  President  is  authorized  and  requested 
to  issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  observe  such 
a  day  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  ac- 
tivities. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


Mr. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 


unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
joint  resolution  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Walsh)  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr.  Walker,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Payne  of  Virginia)  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Glickman.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  HocHBRUECKNER.  for  60  minutes, 
on  June  6. 

Mr.  HOCHBRUECKNER.  for  60  minutes, 
on  June  20. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gingrich)  to  revise  and 
extend  her  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mrs.  Bentley,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gonzalez)  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr.  Conyers.  for  60  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Walsh)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Marlenee. 

Mr.  Schulze. 

Mrs.  Roukema. 
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Mr.  Lagobjarsino  in  two  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Payne  of  Virginia)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Matsui. 

Mr.  Payne  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Panetta. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Kanjorski).  Pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
38  of  the  101st  Congress,  the  House 
stands  adjourned  until  12  o'clock  me- 
ridian, Wednesday,  May  31,  1989. 

Thereupon  (at  2  o'clock  and  4  min- 
utes p.m. ),  pursuant  to  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  38.  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Wednesday,  May  31, 
1989,  at  12  noon. 


benefits;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

1262.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  United 
States  International  Trade  Commission, 
transmitting  the  57th  quarterly  report  on 
trade  between  the  United  States  and  the 
nonmarket  economy  countries,  pursuant  to 
19  U.S.C.  2441(c):  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

1263.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Army  (Manpower  and  Re- 
serve Affairs),  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  authorize  the  transpor- 
tation of  motor  vehicles  owned  by  Federal 
employees  on  Johnston  Island  to  their  fami- 
lies in  Hawaii;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  and  Government  Oper- 
ations. 


(at  the  re- 
include  ex- 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1256.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Command- 
er for  Contracts,  Naval  Facilities  Engineer- 
ing Command,  Department  of  the  Navy, 
transmitting  notification  of  the  determina- 
tion and  findings  to  restrict  competition  to 
joint  venture  companies  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines 
for  the  construction  of  a  power  plant  expan- 
sion at  PWC  Subic  Bay,  Philippines,  pursu- 
ant to  10  U.S.C.  2304(c)(7);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

1257.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary, Legislative  Affairs,  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  the  views  of  the  admin- 
istration in  support  of  H.R.  2214,  a  bill  to 
ratify  certain  agreements  relating  to  the 
Vienna  Convention  on  Diplomatic  Rela- 
tions; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1258.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate 
Director  for  Collection  and  Disbursements. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting 
notification  of  proposed  refunds  of  excess 
royalty  payments  in  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to 
43  U.S.C.  1339(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 

1259.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate 
Director  for  Collection  and  Disbursements, 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting 
notification  of  proposed  refunds  of  excess 
royalty  payments  in  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to 
43  U.S.C.  1339(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 

1260.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Army  (Manpower  and  Re- 
serve Affairs),  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  a  remote  mainte- 
nance allowance  to  certain  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States  assigned  to 
Johnston  Island;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

1261.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Depart- 
ment of  Veterans  Affairs,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the  De- 
partment of  Veterans  Affairs  to  require 
mandatory  disclosure  of  Social  Security 
numbers  in  claims  for  disability  and  death 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  UDALL:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  402.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920  with  re- 
spect to  the  movement  of  coal  over  public 
lainds,  and  for  other  purposes,  with  an 
amendment  (Rept.  101-67,  Pt.  1).  Ordered  to 
be  printed. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY:  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  H.R.  1358.  A  bill  to  amend 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to 
the  Montgomeray  G.I.  Bill,  and  for  other 
purposes,  with  an  amendment  (Rept.  101- 
68.  Pt.  1).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY:  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  H.R.  1734.  A  bill  to  exempt  re- 
tired members  of  the  Armed  Forces  called 
to  active  duty  and  assigned  to  full-time  duty 
with  the  American  Battle  Monuments  Com- 
mission from  grade  limitations  on  officers  of 
the  Armed  Forces;  with  an  amendment 
(Rept.  101-69,  Pt.  1).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 
Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI:  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  H.R.  2443.  A  bill  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1990 
for  the  customs  and  trade  agencies,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  101-70).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By    Mr.    MATSUI    (for    himself,    Mr. 
DORGAN  of  North  Dakota,  Mr.  Don- 
nelly, Mr.  Moody.  Mr.  Pease,  Mr. 
Stark,  Mr.  Coelho.  Mr.  Swift,  Mr. 
Edwards  of  California.  Mr.  Waxman, 
Mr.  Levine  of  California,  Mr.  Frank, 
Mr.  Miller  of  California,  Mr.  Clay, 
Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Lantos, 
Mr.  Bates.  Mr.  Delloms,  Mr.  Gejd- 
ENSON,    and    Mr.    Owens    of    New 
York): 
H.R.    2493.    A    bill    to    permit    the    flow- 
through  to  certain  public  utility  customers 
of  the  benefits  of  the  corporate  rate  reduc- 
tions of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FAUNTROY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa)  (both  by  re- 
quest): 


H.R.  2494.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  Act  of  1945  to  authorize  the 
appropriation  of  not  to  exceed  $100,000,000 
to  the  tied  aid  credit  fund  for  fiscal  year 
1990,  and  to  provide  for  expenditures  from 
such  fund  during  such  fiscal  year:  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

H.R.  2495.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  U.S.  con- 
tribution to  the  interest  subsidy  account  of 
the  enhanced  structural  adjustment  facility 
of  the  International  Monetary  Fund;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

H.R.  2496.  A  bill  to  provide  for  participa- 
tion by  the  United  States  in  a  capital  in- 
crease of  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  GUCKMAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Pease): 

H.R.  2497.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  encour- 
age Federal  agencies  to  use  mediation,  con- 
ciliation, arbitration,  and  other  techniques 
for  the  prompt  and  informal  resolution  of 
disputes,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina  (for 
himself.  Mr.  Davis,  and  Mr.  Lent): 

H.R.  2498.  A  bill  to  regulate  shipping  in 
the  domestic  trades  of  the  United  States;  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 

By  Mrs.  KENNELLY  (for  herself,  Mr. 
Gejdenson,  Mr.  Shays.  Mr.  Pallone, 
Mr.    Rowland   of   Connecticut.   Mr. 
NowAK,  Mr.  Hamilton,  Mr.  Sharp, 
Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr. 
Morrison      of      Connecticut,      Mr. 
Matsui.  Mrs.  Johnson  of  Connecti- 
cut. Mr.  Owens  of  New  York.  Ms. 
Slaughter  of  New  York,  Mr.  Cour- 
TER,  Mrs.  Lowey  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Roth,  Mr.  Jontz.  and  Mr.  Roe): 
H.R.  2499.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XIX  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  permit  States  to 
include,  at  their  option,  certain  long-term 
care  services  under  their  Medicaid  plans;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  DELLUMS: 
H.R.   2500.  A  bill   to  establish   a  United 
States  Health  Service  to  provide  high  qual- 
ity comprehensive  health  care  for  all  Ameri- 
cans and  to  overcome  the  deficiencies  in  the 
present    system    of    health    care    delivery; 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Energy  and 
Commerce,    Armed    Services,    Banking,    Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, Education  and  Labor,  the  Judiciary, 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs and  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  McEWEN: 
H.R.  2501.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Mineral 
Leasing  Act  to  provide  for  the  continuation 
of  certain  future  interest  oil  and  gas  leases; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MARKEY: 
H.R.  2502.  A  bill  to  amend  sections  57(e) 
and  108  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  to 
prohibit  commercial  nuclear  facilities  from 
producing  tritium  for  use  in  nuclear  explo- 
sives except  in  time  of  war  or  national  emer- 
gency; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By    Mr.    MATSUI    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Thomas  of  California,  and  Mr.  Jen- 
kins): 
H.R.  2503.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  provide  that  cer- 
tain corporations  whose  passive  income  is 
currently  taxable  to  their  U.S.  shareholders 
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under  section  951  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1986  will  not  be  subject  to  the  pas- 
sive foreign  Investment  company  provisions 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986,  and 
to  eliminate  the  asset  test  for  purposes  of 
classifying  a  foreign  corporation  as  a  passive 
foreign  investment  company;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  OBEY  (for  himself.  Mr.  Ober- 
STAH.  Mr.  PuRSELL,  Mr.  Penny,  Mr. 
Sabo,  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Kastenmbier.  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois, 
Ms.  Oakar,  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Petri, 
Ms.  Kaptdr,  Mr.  Dorgan  of  North 
Dakota.  Mr.  Roberts,  Mrs.  Collins. 
Mr.   Peighan,   Mr.   Whittaker,   Mr. 
ViscLOSKY,  Mr.  Kleczka,  Mr.  Roth, 
Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Mr.  Vento,  and 
Mr.  GuNDERSON): 
H.R.  2504.  A  biU  to  promote  the  maritime 
trade  interests  of  the  United  States  in  the 
Great  Lakes:  jointly,  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  and  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  PANETTA; 
H.R.   2505.   A  bill   to   amend   the  Public 
Health  Service  Act,  the  Social  Security  Act. 
and  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  with 
respect    to    preventive    health     programs: 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  RAVENEL: 
H.R.  2506.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Secre- 
tary of  Veterans  Affairs  to  construct  a  joint 
medical  research  center  for  the  Department 
of  Veterans  Affairs  and  the  Medical  Univer- 
sity of  South  Carolina  in  Charleston.  SC, 
under  a  cost-sharing  agreement;  the  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mrs.  ROUKEMA  (for  herself.  Mr. 
Roe.  Mr.  Conte.  and  Mr.  Gilman): 
H.R.  2507.  A  bill  to  establish  a  commission 
on  aviation  security  and  terrorism  to  investi- 
gate the  adequacy  of  and  compliance  with 
aviation  security  procedures  and  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  security  require- 
ments: to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation. 

By  Mrs.  SCHROEDER  (for  herself, 
Mr.  PA0NTROY,  Mr.  de  Lugo,  Mr.  de 
la    Garza,    Mr.    Faleomavaega,    Mr. 
Spratt.  Mr.  Panetta,  Mr.  Dybially, 
Mr.  Skelton,  Mr.  Hertel.  Mr.  Bus- 
tamante,    Mr.    Lancaster,    and    Mr. 
Fazio); 
H.R.  2508.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Defense   to   provide  comprehensive   assist- 
ance to  military  families  who  are  required 
to  relocate;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 

Services.  

By  Mr.  SCmJETTE: 
H.R.  2509.  A  bill  entitled  the  "Crop  Qual- 
ity Reduction  Disaster  Payments  Act;"  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By   Mr.   SCHULZE   (for   himself   and 

Mrs.  Kennelly); 

H.R.  2510.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 

Revenue  Code  of   1986  to  allow  insurance 

companies  to  be  consolidated  with  noninsur- 

ance  companies:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 

and  Means.    

By  Mr.  STUDDS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Young  of  Alaska); 
H.R.  2511.  A  bill  to  direct  the  President  to 
develop  a  comprehensive  safety  program  to 
ensure  the  quality  and  wholesomeness  of  all 
fish  products  intended  for  human  consump- 
tion in  the  United  States:  to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  WILLIAMS: 
H.R.  2512.  A  bill  to  amend  section  109  of 
title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  to  provide 
certain  medical  services  to  certain  Canadian 
members  of  the  former  First  Special  Service 


Force,  a  joint  military  unity  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  which  participated  in 
World  War  II;  to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ORTIZ; 
H.J.  Res.  285.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  Ghost  Squadron  of  the  Confederate  Air 
Force  as  the  "United  States  Ambassador  for 
the  Commemoration  of  the  50th  Anniversa- 
ry of  World  Wsu-  II;"  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  LEWIS  of  Georgia  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  Jones  of  Georgia,  and  Mr. 
Gingrich); 
H.  Res.  162.  Resolution  relating  to  resolu- 
tion of  the  Eastern  Airlines  labor  dispute;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

117.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Hawaii,  relative  to  implementation  of  the 
Hawaiian  Homes  Program;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

118.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania, relative  to  funds  for  the  low- 
income  home  energy  assistance  block  grant 
for  fiscal  year  1990;  to  the  Committee  on 
Eiiergy  and  Commerce. 

119.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  State  of  Hawaii,  relative 
to  a  nuclear  weapons  test  ban;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

120.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  State  of  Hawaii,  relative 
to  reduction  of  the  Federal  deficit;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

121.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  State  of  Hawaii,  relative 
to  the  administration  and  the  Congress 
working  together  to  reduce  the  Federal  defi- 
cit: to  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. 

122.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  Hawaii,  relative  to  an  extension  of 
the  territorial  sea  to  12  miles;  the  formation 
of  a  National  Oceans  Policy  Committee:  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

123.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  State  of  Hawaii,  relative 
to  ceasing  implementation  of  the  Medicare 
Catastrophic  Expansion  Act  of  1988;  jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
Energy  and  Commerce. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  10;  Mr.  Clement. 

H.R.  14;  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida  and  Mr. 

COSTELLO. 

H.R.  40;  Mr.  Gordon. 

H.R.  81:  Mr.  Hertel,  Mr.  Machtley,  Mr. 
Manton,  and  Mr.  McNulty. 

H.R.  109;  Mr.  Jenkins. 

H.R.  286:  Mr.  Eckart  and  Mr.  Robinson. 

H.R.  332:  Mr.  Goodlinc. 

H.R.  543:  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Hoch- 
BRUECKNER.  Mr.  Markey,  and  Mr.  Fazio. 

H.R.  545:  Mr.  Waxman,  Mr.  Oberstar.  Mr. 
Crockett,  and  Mr.  Evans. 

H.R.  546;  Mr.  Buechner. 

H.R.  598:  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma  and 
Mr.  Shaw. 


H.R.  673:  Mr.  Matsui.  Mr.  Dymally.  and 
Mr.  Owens  of  New  York. 

H.R.  746:  Mr.  Tauke.  Ms.  Long.  Mr.  John- 
ston of  Florida,  Mrs.  Lowey  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Hochbrueckner.  Mr.  Robert  F.  Smith. 
Mr.  Gallo,  Mr.  Smith  of  Texas.  Mr.  Cardin, 
Mr.  Pease.  Mr.  Vander  Jagt.  Mr.  Weldon. 
Mr.  Kyl.  Mr.  Brennan.  and  Mr.  Goss. 

H.R.  794;  Mr.  Frost  and  Mr.  Panetta. 

H.R.  812;  Mr.  Alexander  and  Mr.  Torres. 

H.R.  844:  Mr.  Packard. 

H.R.  963;  Mrs.  Lowey  of  New  York. 

H.R.  1024:  Mr.  Lipinski  and  Mr.  Thomas 
A.  Luken. 

H.R.  1046:  Mr.  Volkmer. 

H.R.  1068:  Mr.  Rhodes. 

H.R.  1087:  Mr.  Rinaldo,  Mr.  Studds.  Mr. 
Hamilton.  Mr.  Pursell.  Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  Pal- 
lone,  Mr.  Synar,  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Caroli- 
na. Mrs.  MoRELLA.  Mr.  James.  Mr.  DeWine. 
Mr.  Mavroules.  and  Mr.  Traxler. 

H.R.  1111:  Mr.  Gephardt. 

H.R.  1142:  Mr.  McCrery. 

H.R.  1175:  Mrs.  Unsoeld.  Mr.  Fauntroy. 
Mr.  Dorgan  of  North  Dakota.  Mr.  Atkins. 
Mr.  Johnson  of  South  Dakota,  Ms.  Kaptur, 
Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Martin  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Lewis  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Glickman,  Mr. 
LiGHTPOOT,  and  Mr.  Frost. 

H.R.  1176:  Mr.  Richardson,  Mr.  Traxler, 
Mr.  Lancaster,  Mr.  Johnson  of  South 
Dakota,  Mr.  Stangeland,  and  Mr.  McDer- 

MOTT. 

H.R.  1187:  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr.  AuCoin,  Mrs. 
Boggs.  Mrs.  Collins,  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr.  Ack- 
erman,  Mrs.  Saiki,  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Luken, 
Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Robinson.  Mr. 
KoLTER,  Mr.  Evans,  and  Mr.  Garcia. 

H.R.  1188:  Mr.  Fazio. 

H.R.  1307:  Mr.  Pashayan,  Mr.  Packard, 
and  Mr.  Valentine. 

H.R.  1317:  Mr.  Shumway,  Mr.  Walsh.  Mr. 
Rhodes.  Mr.  Packard.  Mr.  Bosco,  Mr.  Dan- 
NEMEYER,  Mr.  MARTIN  of  Ncw  York,  and  Mr. 
Slaughter  of  Virginia. 

H.R.  1358:  Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr. 
Hammerschmidt,  Mr.  Applegate,  Mr.  Wylie, 
Mr.  Rowland  of  Georgia,  Mr.  McEwen,  Mr. 
Plorio,  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Sten- 
HOLM,  Mr.  BiLiRAKis,  Ml.  Harris,  Mr. 
Ridge,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Rowland  of  Con- 
necticut, Mrs.  Patterson,  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
Hampshire,  Mr.  Jontz.  Mr.  James,  Mr. 
Payne  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Stearns,  Mr.  Morri- 
son of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Paxon,  Mr.  Parker, 
Mr.  Jones  of  Georgia,  Ms.  Long,  Mr.  Leath 
of  Texas,  Mr.  Hefner,  Mr.  Jenkins,  and  Mr. 
Richardson. 

H.R.  1375:  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Neal  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Mrazek,  Mr. 
Frank,  Mr.  Donnelly,  Mr.  Rangel.  Mr. 
Akaka.  Mr.  McGrath.  Mr.  Foglietta.  Mr. 
Owens  of  New  York.  Mr.  Boehlert.  Mr. 
Volkmer,  Mr.  Guarini.  Mr.  Evans,  Mr. 
KosTMAYER,  Mr.  DwYER  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Smith  of  Florida.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Hayes  of  Illinois,  and  Mr.  Skeen. 

H.R.  1441:  Mr.  Hoyer,  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr. 
Boucher,  Mr.  McDermott,  Mr.  Clarke,  Mr. 
Volkmer,  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr.  Schuette,  Mr. 
Staggers,  Mr.  Wolfe,  Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  de 
Lugo,  Mr.  Johnson  of  South  Dakota,  Mr. 
Lewis  of  Georgia,  Mrs.  Morella,  Mr.  Torri- 
CELLi,  and  Ms.  Pelosi. 

H.R.  1468:  Mr.  Slaughter  of  Virginia. 

H.R.  1507:  Mr.  Owens  of  New  York,  Mr. 
CouRTER,  Mr.  Rinaldo,  and  Mr.  Guarini. 

H.R.  1515:  Mr.  Fish. 

H.R.  1516;  Mr.  Kildee,  Mr.  Atkins,  Mr. 
English,  Mr.  Lipinski,  Mr.  Herman,  Mr. 
Robinson,  Mr.  Gunderson,  Mr.  Ford  of 
Michigan,  Mr.  Clement,  and  Mr.  de  Lugo. 


H.R.    1605:   N 

DuRBiN,    Mr. 

Kansas,  Mr.  Sli 

H.R.  1725:  Mi 

H.R.  1730:  Mi 

H.R.  1734:  Ml 

Hammerschmid 

Mr.  Evans,  Mi 

Smith   of   New 

Burton  of  Ind 

gia,  Mr.  Bilir/ 

Mr.  Robinson. 

cut,    Mr.    STE^ 

Hampshire,   M 

Kennedy.  Mr.  i 

Paxon.  Mr.  Jo: 

JoNTZ.  Mr.  Pay 

of     Connectici 

Parker.  Mr.  J 

Mr.  Leath  of  ' 

kins,  and  Mr.  I 

H.R.  1845:  M 

Jersey,  Mr.  Aci 

H.R.   1860:  I 

Mr.    KOLTER,    I 

Burton  of  Ind: 

MON.  Mr.  Thon 

Mr.  Garcia. 

H.R.  1867:  M 

H.R.  1957:  M 

H.R.  2049:  ^ 

MOR. 

H.R.  2131:  > 

Mr.  Boehlert. 

H.R.  2148:  I 

ACKERMAN.   Mr 

Dymally. 

H.R.  2154:  M 

H.R.  2156:  W 
Saiki.  and  Mr. 

H.R.  2172: 
Owens  of  Ni 
Hertel.  Mr.  \ 
Herman.  Mr.  I 
Neal  of  North 
Scheuer.  Mr. 
Yates.  Mr.  I 
Lewis  of  Geo 
ski.  Mr.  CoYi 
Mr.  Buechnef 
Mr.  Lipinski, 
Mr.  Weiss. 

H.R.  2217:  1 
Torres,  Mrs.  ' 
Garcia. 

H.R.  2237:  ! 
and  Mr.  Niels 

H.R.  2273:  1 
California,  an< 

H.R.  2323:  1 
Akaka,  Mr.  Y 
Mr.  Machtle'! 

Mr.  KOSTMAYl 
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VIr.   Packard, 


H.R.  1605:  Mr.  Plorio,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr. 
DuRBiN,  Mr.  Clement,  Mrs.  Meyers  of 
Kansas,  Mr.  Slattery,  and  Mr.  Solomon. 

H.R.  1725:  Mr.  Bates. 

H.R.  1730:  Mr.  Kennedy. 

H.R.  1734:  Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr. 
Hammerschmidt.  Mr.  Applegate,  Mr.  Wylie, 
Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  McEwen,  Mr.  Penny,  Mr 
Smith   of  New  Jersey,   Mr.   Staggers,   Mr 


H.R.   2336:   Mr.   Smith   of   Vermont,   Mr.     Ms.  Oakar,  Mrs.  Bentley,  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr. 
KOLTER,  Mrs.  Bentley,  Mr.   Lipinski,  Mr.     McNulty,    Mr.    Bennett,    Mr.    Shays,    Mr. 


Dymally,  and  Mr.  Denny  Smith. 

H.R.  2359:  Mr.  Robinson,  Mr.  Gallegly, 
and  Mrs.  Collins. 

H.R.  2360:  Mr.  Wolf,  Mr.  Dornan  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Hampshire. 

H.R.  2395:  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr.  Carper,  Mr. 
Jontz,     Mr.     Brown     of     California,     Mr. 


Burton  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Rowland  of  Geor-  Atkins,  Mrs.  Boxer,  and  Mrs.  Vucanovich.     celli. 

gia   Mr   Bilirakis,  Mr.  Florio,  Mr.  Ridge.  H.R.  2406:  Mr.  Bonior  and  Ms.  Kaptur. 

Mr'  Robinson,  Mr.  Rowland  of  Connecti-  H.R.   2426:   Mr.   Herman,   Mr.   Ackerman, 

cut     Mr     Stenholm,    Mr.    Smith    of    New  Mr.     Faleomavaega,     Mrs.     Collins,     Mr. 

Hampshire,    Mr.    Harris,    Mr.    James.    Mr.  Hoyer,  Mr.  Sikorski,  Mr.  Fazio,  and  Mr. 

Kennedy,  Mr.  Stearns,  Mrs.  Patterson,  Mr.  Pepper. 

Paxon.  Mr.  Johnson  of  South  Dakota,  Mr.  H.R.  2437:  Mr.  Towns 


Bates,  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Evans, 
Mr.  Lancaster,  and  Mr.  Savage. 

H.J.  Res.  216:  Mr.  Brennan,  Mr.  Gingrich, 
Mr.  Hammerschmidt,  Mr.  Hunter,  Mr. 
Lightpoot,  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Payne  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Sabo.  Mr.  Sisi- 
SKY,  Mr.  Smith  of  Texas,  and  Mr.  Torri- 


JONTZ,  Mr.  Payne  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Morrison 
of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Sangmeister,  Mr. 
Parker,  Mr.  Jones  of  Georgia,  Ms.  Long, 
Mr.  Leath  of  Texas,  Mr.  Hefner,  Mr.  Jen- 
kins, and  Mr.  Richardson. 

H.R.  1845:  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Payne  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Ackerman,  and  Ms.  Pelosi. 

H.R.  1860:  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Dymally. 
Mr.  Kolter.  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Burton  of  Indiana.  Mrs.  Collins.  Mr.  Solo 


H.J.  Res.  54:  Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  Yates,  and 
Mr.  Panetta. 

H.J.  Res.  127:  Mr.  Conyers. 

H.J.  Res.  131:  Mr.  Sawyer,  Mr.  Hughes, 
Mr.  Synar,  Mr.  Sangmeister,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr. 
Young  of  Alaska,  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr.  Bosco, 
Mr.  DeFazio,  Mr.  Martin  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Davis.  Mr.  Quillen,  Mr.  Applegate,  Mr. 
McCoLLUM,  Mr.  Levine  of  California,  Mr. 
Solomon,  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Shays.  Mr.  Bonior. 


MON,  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Luken,  Mr.  Leland.  and     Mrs.  Bentley.  Mr.  Kanjorski.  Mr.  LaFalce, 


Mr.  Garcia. 
H.R.  1867:  Mr.  Wise. 
H.R.  1957:  Mr.  Slaughter  of  Virginia. 
H.R.  2049:  Mr.  Lancaster  and  Mr.  Gill- 


Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Barnard,  Mr.  Jenkins,  Mr. 
Wylie,  Mr.  Akaka.  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Bruce, 
Mr.  CosTELLO,  Mr.  McDermott.  Mr.  Ortiz. 
Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr. 
Owens  of  Utah,  Mr.  Hamilton,  Mr.  Stag- 


H.R.  2131:  Mr.  Cooper.  Mr.  Fuster,  and     gers.  Mr.  DeWine.  and  Mr.  Udall 


Mr.  Boehlert. 

H.R.  2148:  Mr.  Parker,  Mr.  Towns.  Mr. 
Ackerman,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia,  and  Mr. 
Dymally. 

H.R.  2154:  Mr.  Stump. 

H.R.  2156:  Mr.  Courter,  Mr.  Bonior,  Mrs. 
Saiki,  and  Mr.  Owens  of  New  York. 

H.R.  2172:  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr. 
Owens  of  New  York,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr. 
Hertel,  Mr.  Valentine,  Mrs.  Unsoeld.  Mr. 


H.J.  Res.  141:  Mr.  Hiler.  Mr.  Valentine. 
Mr.  Lantos,  Mr.  Akaka,  Mr.  Mazzoli.  Mr. 
Hammerschmidt,  Mr.  Price.  Mr.  Grant,  Mr. 
HOAGLAND,  and  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois. 

H.J.  Res.  147:  Mr.  Walsh,  Mr.  Applegate, 
Mr.  Neal  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Manton. 
Mr.  DE  la  Garza.  Mr.  Bates,  Mr.  Bennett. 
Mr.  Hertel.  Mr.  Kostmayer.  Mr.  Jontz.  Mr. 
Towns,  and  Mr.  Owens  of  New  York. 


H.J.  Res.  217:  Mr.  Anderson.  Mr.  Akaka, 
Mr.  Foglietta,  Mr.  Bliley.  Mr.  Hancock, 
Mr.  Neal  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Sarpalius. 
Mr.  Wolf,  Mr.  Jones  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Florio,  Mr.  Sawyer.  Mr.  Towns,  Mr. 
Savage,  Mr.  Hatcher,  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois, 
Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr.  Herman,  Mr. 
DoRGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr.  Owens  of 
New  York,  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr. 
Frost,  Mr.  Lancaster,  Ms.  Pelosi,  Mr. 
Parker,  Mr.  Ackerman,  Mr.  DeWine,  Mr. 
Oilman,  Mr.  Coughlin,  and  Mr.  Mrazek. 

H.  J.  Res.  272:  Mr.  Slaughter  of  Virginia, 
Mr.  Denny  Smith.  Mr.  Rinaldo.  Mr. 
Saxton,  Mr.  Davis,  Ms.  Snowe,  and  Mr. 
Craig. 

H.  Con.  Res.  79:  Mr.  Traficant.  Mr. 
Machtley,  Mrs.  Collins,  and  Mr.  Horton. 

H.  Con.  Res.  105:  Mr.  Lagomarsino. 

H.  Con.  Res.  131:  Mr.  Courter,  Mr.  Frank, 
Mr.  Machtley.  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Dellums. 
Mr.  Rogers.  Mr.  Denny  Smith,  Mrs.  Saiki. 
and  Mr.  Fauntroy. 

H.  Con.  Res.  132:  Mr.  Akaka.  Mr.  Del- 
lums. Mr.  Traficant.  Mr.  Stark.  Mrs.  Col- 
lins. Mr.  Fauntroy.  Mr.  Neal  of  Massachu- 
setts. Mr.  Markey.  Mr.  Prank.  Mr.  Flippo. 
Mrs.  Lloyd,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Ackerman,  and 
Mrs.  Johnson  of  Connecticut. 

H.  Con.  Res.  134:  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
Hampshire. 

H.    Res.    128:    Mr.    McHugh,    Mr.    Busta- 


-,  H.J.  Res.  164:  Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr.  Callahan, 

BraMAN  Mr.  McDermott,  Mr.  English,  Mr.  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Young  of  mante.  Mr.  Coyne.  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Shays, 
Neal  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  McGrath,  Mr.  Florida,  Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  Saxton,  Mr.  Liv-  j^^j..  Campbell  of  California,  and  Mr.  Henry. 
ScHEUER,   Mr.   Edwards  of   California,   Mr.     ingston,  and  Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kansas.  jj    Rgs.   144:  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma 

Yates     Mr.    Horton,    Mr.    Ackerman,    Mr.        H.J.  Res.  177:  Mr.  Shays,  Mr.  Foglietta.     ^^^  j^^.  Smith  of  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  Conte,  Mr.  Goodling,  Mr.  Weber,  Mr. 

Evans,  Mr.  Faleomavaega,  Mr.  Mrazek,  and  ■ 

Mr.  Spence. 
H.J.  Res.  178:  Mr.  Paxon,  Mr.  Martinez, 

Mr.  Hatcher,  Mr.  Machtley,  Mr.  Evans.  Mr 


Lewis  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Sikor- 
ski, Mr.  Coyne,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Bilbray, 
Mr.  BuECHNER,  Mr.  Rinaldo,  Mr.  Bennett, 
Mr.  Lipinski,  Mr.  Bosco,  Mr.  Henry,  and 
Mr.  Weiss. 
H.R.  2217:  Mr.  Robinson.  Mr.  Wise.  Mr. 


Torres,  Mrs.  Collins,  Mr.  Bonior,  and  Mr.     New  York 
Garcia. 

H.R.  2237:  Mr.  Bustamante,  Mr.  Bevill. 
and  Mr.  Nielson  of  Utah. 

H.R.  2273:  Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  Lehman  of 
California,  and  Mr.  Durbin. 

H.R.  2323:  Mr.  Courter,  Mr.  Walsh,  Mr. 
Akaka,  Mr.  Yates,  Mr.  Blaz,  Mr.  Gonzalez, 
Mr.  Machtley,  Mr.  Neal  of  Massachusetts, 
Mr.  Kostmayer,  and  Mr.  Fauntroy. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  peti- 
Hutto.  Mr.  Volkmer.  and  Mr.  Owens  of    x.ior)S   and    papers    were    laid    on    the 


H.J.  Res.  197:  Mr.  Smith  of  Mississippi, 
Mr.  Clement,  Mr.  Carper,  and  Mr.  Hoag- 

LAND. 

H.J.  Res.  212:  Mr.  Gonzalez,  Mr.  Dym- 
ally, Mr.  DE  LA  Garza,  Mr.  Poshard,  Mr. 
Skeen,  Mr.  Frenzel,  Mr.  Inhofe,  Mr.  Jones 
of  Georgia,  Mr.  Hancock.  Mr.  Parris.  Mr. 
Courter.  Mr.  Bevill.  Mr.  Hammerschmidt. 
Mr.   Clinger.   Mr.   Sarpalius.   Mr.   Pepper, 


Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

45.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the  city 
council.  Minneapolis,  MN,  relative  to  the 
funding  of  research  on  major  illnesses,  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

46.  Also,  petition  of  the  city  council.  Sara- 
land.  AL;  relative  to  the  extension  of  the 
Small  Issue  Bond  Program;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


May  25,  1989 


THE  PREVENTIVE  HEALTH 
MEASURES  ACT  OF  1989 


HON.  LEON  L  PANEHA 

OP  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  25.  1989 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
introduce  legislation  intended  to  expand  the 
access  of  Americans  to  preventive  healtti  care 
arxj  to  increase  the  emphasis  on  preventive 
health  in  this  country.  Attention  to  prevention 
arxj  to  wellness  programs  is  already  on  the 
rise,  as  more  Americans  realize  that  such  pro- 
grams can  avokj  considerable  illness  and 
death,  improve  overall  health,  and  save 
money.  The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  further 
boost  attention  to  disease  prevention  and 
health  promotion. 

Preventive  health  includes  a  wide  range  of 
measures  and  actions,  such  as:  Decreasing 
the  intake  of  fat  and  cholesterol,  and  there- 
fore lowering  one's  risk  of  heart  attack  and 
stroke;  stopping  or  cutting  down  on  smoking, 
to  decrease  the  risk  for  a  wide  range  of  life- 
threatening  diseases:  ensurir>g  that  expectant 
mottiers  receive  adequate  prenatal  care,  to 
prevent  premature  births  and  serious  health 
problems;  using  mammograms  to  detect 
breast  cancer  at  eariy  stages;  and  testing  for 
glaucoma  and  cataracts  in  the  elderiy  to  pre- 
vent loss  of  sight. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  rapid  ir>crease  in 
health  care  expenditures  that  this  Nation  is 
experiencir>g.  In  1987,  Americans  spent  over 
$500  tMllion  on  medical  care,  which  represent- 
ed over  1 1  percent  of  our  gross  national  prod- 
uct and  was  a  major  increase  from  just  a  few 
years  ago.  In  spite  of  this  high  figure,  many 
persons  continue  to  receive  Inadequate  health 
treatment  As  of  1985,  an  average  of  17  per- 
cent of  the  U.S.  population  was  not  covered 
by  ar>y  health  insurance,  and  tfie  number  of 
Americans  not  covered  is  now  approximately 
37  millkjn. 

Several  measures  have  already  been  intro- 
duced dealing  with  this  very  serious  issue  of 
providing  health  coverage  for  the  millions  of 
uninsured  Americans,  so  I  am  not  focusing  on 
ttiat  specific  matter  in  this  bill.  Preventive 
health  measures  can  help  significantly,  howev- 
er, by  decreasing  the  overall  need  for  health 
care,  the  costs  to  consumers  and  govern- 
ments, and  tfie  overall  demands  on  our  al- 
ready-overburdened health  care  system.  In 
ger>eral,  preventive  measures  cost  less,  and 
sometimes  much  less,  tfian  measures  later 
needed  to  correct  health  problems.  Therefore, 
the  dollar  value  of  preventive  health  is  enough 
in  itself  to  recommend  it,  along  with  the  im- 
mense value  inherent  in  improving  health  and 
avoiding  unnecessary  illness  and  death. 

There  are  already  a  number  of  specific  ex- 
amples illustrating  the  costs  that  can  be  saved 
through  preventive  measures.  Vaccinations,  a 
very  basic  putilk:  health  tool,  can  save  large 


amounts  in  health  care  costs  in  comparison  to 
the  relative  small  amount  for  vaccines.  For  ex- 
ample, vaccines  for  measles,  mumps,  and  ru- 
t>ella  save  approximately  14  times  as  much  as 
the  cost  of  the  vaccine,  while  those  for  polio 
save  10  times  the  cost.  Every  dollar  spent  on 
prenatal  care  saves  nearly  S3.40  that  would 
otherwise  be  spent  to  solve  infant  health 
problems.  As  for  overall  efficacy,  the  signifi- 
cantly greater  attention  paid  to  controlling  hy- 
p)ertension,  or  high  blood  pressure,  is  thought 
to  lie  a  major  reason  for  the  40-percent  de- 
cline in  deaths  from  coronary  heart  disease 
and  55-percent  decline  in  stroke  deaths  be- 
tween  1964  and  1984. 

Health  promotion  and  disease  prevention  is 
catching  on  in  many  ways  in  different  parts  of 
the  country.  In  a  recent  survey  of  hospitals  in 
my  home  State,  California,  80  percent  of  the 
292  hospitals  that  responded  said  they  offer 
health  promotion  programs,  and  of  those,  84 
percent  felt  that  such  programs  will  be  a  per- 
manent part  of  health  care.  The  town  of  Paw- 
tucket,  Rl,  a  largely  blue-collar,  mainstream 
city  of  72,000,  is  carrying  on  an  experiment 
over  several  years  to  encourage  healthy  living 
throughout  its  populace.  The  measures  in- 
clude striving  to  promote  healthy  eating,  in- 
creased exercise,  and  decreased  smoking, 
and  the  program  thus  far  seems  both  popular 
and  successful.  In  New  Mexico,  Senator  Jeff 
BiNGAMAN  launched  the  "HealthNet"  Program 
to  encourage  p>eople  throughout  the  State  to 
change  their  diet  and  fitness  habits,  and  lead 
overall  healthier  lives.  By  the  end  of  its 
second  year,  over  44,000  New  Mexicans  in 
more  than  640  workplaces  and  schools  had 
participated,  and  Senator  Bingaman  has  intro- 
duced a  bill,  the  National  Health  Promotion 
Act,  to  encourage  the  creation  of  such  pro- 
grams in  all  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation  being  intro- 
duced today  would  promote  preventive  health 
and  wellness  programs  in  a  number  of  ways. 
Under  the  Public  Health  Service,  it  would  in- 
crease authorizations  of  two  programs: 
"Project  Grants  for  Preventive  Health  Serv- 
ices, and  Preventive  Health  Block  Grants." 
Funding  for  project  grants,  which  fund  public 
information  and  education  grants  for  disease 
prevention  and  control,  would  be  increased  to 
S10  million  to  enable  more  grants  in  general, 
and  specifically  for  programs  to  deter  smoking 
and  substance  abuse  among  children  and 
adolescents.  They  are  the  groups  most  likely 
to  begin  smoking,  and  also  among  those  most 
susceptible  to  peer  pressure  and  advertising 
campaigns.  A  1985  Office  of  Technology  As- 
sessment study  estimated  that  cigarette 
smoking  costs  our  economy  $65  billion  annu- 
ally in  health  care  and  lost  productivity,  which 
indicates  a  strong  need  for  more  programs  to 
prevent  and  stop  smoking. 

The  block  grants  would  be  increased  to 
allow  more  programs  at  the  State  level,  and  a 
separate  section  would  be  added  on  demon- 
stration    projects    for    including    preventive 


health  courses  in  schools  training  health  pro- 
fessionals. The  purpose  of  the  latter  provision 
is  to  increase  attention  to  prevention  among 
doctors  and  health  professionals  in  general,  in 
the  hope  that  they  will  emphasize  preventive 
measures  more  in  their  practice. 

A  third  provision.  Increased  authorization  for 
the  Maternal  and  Child  Health  Block  Grant 
Program,  would  help  attack  the  severe  prob- 
lem of  infant  mortality  and  severe  infant  and 
maternal  health  problems  still  facing  this 
country.  The  National  Commission  on  Infant 
Mortality,  which  is  chaired  by  former  Senator 
Chiles,  just  held  a  press  conference  at  which 
it  released  its  latest  findings.  Among  these, 
the  United  States  is  now  19th  among  Industri- 
alized nations  in  infant  mortality  with  10.4 
deaths  for  every  thousand  live  births,  a  statis- 
tic of  which  we  should  truly  be  ashamed  and 
at  which  we  should  be  alarmed.  In  addition, 
figures  in  the  United  States  range  from  8.4 
deaths  per  thousand  births  in  North  Dakota  to 
over  21  deaths  per  thousand  births  here  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  That  figure,  which  is  far 
above  that  of  some  developing  nations.  Is 
also  shocking  because  it  is  probably  indicative 
of  the  Infant  mortality  rates  in  many  of  our 
cities  with  heavy  poverty. 

Congress  recognized  the  severity  of  this 
problem  by  recently  creating  a  separate  infant 
mortality  initiative,  and  this  is  a  valuable  step. 
The  Maternal  and  Child  Health  Block  Grant 
Program  funds  efforts  throughout  the  country 
designed  to  improved  maternal,  prenatal, 
infant,  and  child  health,  so  expanding  it  would 
further  help  decrease  infant  mortality  and  dis- 
ease. 

My  bill  also  includes  three  provisions  deal- 
ing with  the  Tax  Code:  Tax  credits  for  certain 
health  maintenance  expenses  and  for  caring 
for  an  elderly  person  in  one's  house,  and  an 
increase  in  the  cigarette  excise  tax.  The 
health  maintenance  provision  would  allow  a 
10-percent  credit  for  up  to  $500  in  expenses 
for  items  such  as  weight  reduction,  stop- 
smoking,  and  exercise  programs  that  are  con- 
sidered medically  necessary.  This  provision 
would  help  those  who  could  most  benefit  from 
such  preventive  measures,  and  hopefully  in- 
crease the  overall  emphasis  on  preventive 
health  in  medical  treatment  in  this  country. 
The  other  credit,  which  is  actually  included  in 
the  section  on  home  care,  would  offer  a  $250 
tax  credit  to  taxpayers  who  care  for  a  parent 
or  other  elderly  dependent  person  in  their 
home.  This  would  provide  some  relief  to  the 
millions  of  persons  who  act  as  the  primary 
caregivers  for  their  parents,  spouses,  siblings, 
or  others. 

The  last  provision,  a  doubling  of  the  current 
national  excise  tax  on  cigarettes  to  $0.32  per 
pack,  is  a  measure  that  has  been  proposed  in 
this  and  In  previous  Congresses.  It  would  be 
used  here  to  fund  the  programs  to  be  created 
by  this  act.  As  chairman  of  the  House  Budget 
Committee,  I  feel  that  it  is  important  that  any 
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new  legislative  proposals  also  provide  for  the 
revenue  needed  to  pay  for  them.  I  should  also 
point  out  that  this  increase  in  the  cigarette  tax 
represents  just  one  possible  revenue  source 
for  paying  for  this  bill's  programs,  and  that  I 
would  certainly  consider  other  possible 
sources  as  well. 

In  addition,  I  would  like  to  observe  that  the 
doubling  of  this  tax  could  in  itself  be  an  impor- 
tant preventive  health  measure.  A  University 
of  Michigan  economist  estimated  that  such  an 
increase  would  encourage  nearly  3.5  million 
Americans  to  stop  or  decrease  smoking,  in- 
cluding over  800,000  teens  and  neariy  2  mil- 
lion young  adults  from  20  to  35  years  old. 
Therefore,  the  increase  could  have  the  great- 
est effect  on  those  we  most  need  to  reach. 

Any  funds  remaining  after  paying  for  the 
programs  created  by  the  Preventive  Health 
Measures  Act  would  go  into  a  trust  fund  ear- 
marked for  more  tobacco  education  and  pre- 
ventive health  programs.  This  fund  is  similar 
to  one  established  by  a  successful  1988  Cali- 
fornia ballot  initiative  that  more  than  doubled 
the  State  cigarette  excise  tax,  sending  it  from 
one  of  the  lowest  in  the  country  to  the  second 
highest. 

The  final  section  of  this  bill  is  a  set  of  provi- 
sions intended  to  prevent  disease,  and  hold 
down  severity  of  illness,  among  the  elderly 
and  other  Medicare  beneficiaries.  As  you 
know,  since  its  inception,  the  primary  purpose 
of  Medicare  has  been  to  cover  the  cost  of 
treatment  of  acute-care  conditions,  and  cover- 
age is  generally  limited  to  care  that  is  reason- 
ably necessary  for  treatment  of  an  illness  or 
injury.  Guidelines  state  that  preventive  health 
services  should  generally  be  provided  only  if 
furnished  as  a  pari  of  services  rendered  while 
treating  a  disease  or  injury. 

Medicare  catastrophic  coverage  enacted 
last  year  included  a  small  but  important  depar- 
ture from  this:  The  establishment  of  a  new 
benefit  allowing  mammography  screenings 
every  2  years  for  women  over  65.  This  is  im- 
portant because  susceptibility  to  breast  cancer 
generally  increases  with  age,  and  mammogra- 
phy screening  has  been  shown  to  be  a  highly 
effective  detector  of  problems,  and  therefore 
a  major  preventive  health  tool.  My  bill  would 
add  a  basic  type  of  preventive  examination 
that  is  not  now  covered:  Routine  vision  and 
hearing  screening,  including  testing  for  glauco- 
ma, every  2  years.  Recent  data  shows  that 
large  numbers  of  the  elderly  have  either  cata- 
racts or  glaucoma,  so  routine  testing  in  this 
area  could  help  prevent  or  minimize  severe 
vision  problems,  including  blindness,  in  many 
elderiy  persons.  In  addition,  the  bill  would  pro- 
vide for  annual  podiatric  exams  for  persons  di- 
agnosed as  having  diabetes.  This  is  intended 
to  avert  some  of  the  severe  foot  problems  ex- 
perienced by  many  with  diabetes. 

Finally,  the  Preventive  Health  Measures  Act 
would  expand  Medicare  home  care  services 
and  establish  a  Medicare  adult  day  care  bene- 
fit along  the  lines  of  two  bills  I  introduced  ear- 
lier in  the  session:  The  Older  Americans  Alter- 
native Care  Act,  and  the  Medicare  adult  day 
care  amendments.  While  these  may  not  seem 
like  preventive  health  measures  in  the  tradi- 
tional sense,  both  home  care  and  adult  day 
care  are  often  alternatives  to  hospitalization  or 
institutionalization,  and  therefore  to  much 
greater  health  expenditures.  This  is  partly  be- 
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cause  routine  health  monitoring  carried  out  for 
persons  in  home  or  adult  day  care  often  de- 
tects, and  enables  early  treatment  of,  condi- 
tions that  might  otherwise  land  tjeneficiaries  in 
hospitals.  In  addition,  evidence  for  the  health- 
promoting  aspects  of  adult  day  care  was 
found  in  a  1982  evaluation  of  adult  day  care 
centers  in  California.  This  study  found  that  87 
percent  of  the  senkjrs  participating  in  the  pro- 
grams maintained  or  improved  their  level  of 
functioning,  a  fact  that  is  especially  significant 
given  that  63  percent  of  the  participants  were 
eligible  for  institutionalization  according  to 
Medicare  field  office  criteria. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  high  time  that  our  Nation 
devote  more  attention  to  preventive  health. 
Such  measures  make  sense  in  many  ways:  In 
the  pain  and  suffering  that  will  be  avokjed;  the 
generally  better  physical  condition,  and  higher 
quality  of  life,  that  can  be  achieved  for  millkjns 
of  Americans;  in  the  millions  and  perhaps  bil- 
lions of  dollars  that  can  be  saved  by  citizens 
and  by  Government  at  all  levels.  At  a  time 
when  health  expenditures  are  spiraling  out  of 
control  and  a  large  budget  deficit  strains  our 
Government  and  economy,  but  also  when 
Americans  seem  to  be  paying  greater  atten- 
tion to  health  promotion,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
as  well  to  give  greater  focus,  as  well  as  re- 
sources, to  disease  prevention  and  health  pro- 
motion efforts.  Such  an  investment  could  yield 
some  returns  in  the  short  run,  and  great  divi- 
dends and  t)enefits  in  the  long  run. 


INTRODUCING  LEGISLATION  TO 
AMEND  THE  PFIC  RULES 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  25,  1989 
Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  together 
with  my  colleagues.  Congressmen  Thomas 
and  Jenkins,  I  have  introduced  a  bill  which 
would  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1986  so  that  U.S.  companies  conducting 
active  business  operations  through  foreign 
corporations  are  not  treated  as  if  those  active 
operations  were  earning  passive  tax  haven- 
type  income.  This  amendment  is  necessary 
t}ecause  the  passive  foreign  investment  com- 
pany [PFIC]  provisions  of  sections  1291-1297 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  operate 
in  many  cases  to  penalize  such  active  busi- 
ness operations. 

As  originally  conceived,  the  PFIC  provisions 
were  targeted  at  individuals  who  were  invest- 
ing in  offshore  mutual  funds  located  in  tax 
haven  jurisdictions,  and  achieving  unwarranted 
tax  advantages.  Specifically,  unlike  an  investor 
in  a  domestic  mutual  fund,  the  investor  in  the 
offshore  fund  could  effectively  earn  passive 
income  from  investments  without  paying  cur- 
rent U.S.  tax,  and,  upon  redeemir>g  his  invest- 
ment, this  tax  haven  income  was  only  taxed  at 
favorable  long-term  capital  gains  tax  rates. 

As  enacted,  however,  the  PFIC  provisions 
were  much  broader  than  this,  in  some  cases 
treating  stockholdings  of  U.S.  businesses  in 
foreign  subsidiaries  earning  substantial  active 
business  income  as  investments  in  tax  haven 
mutual  funds.  One  reason  for  this  was  that  the 
PFIC  provisions  can  apply  to  U.S.  corpora- 
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tions  with  controlled  foreign  subsidiaries.  For 
instance,  if  an  American  company  has  a  sell- 
ing subsidiary  in  one  of  its  overseas  markets, 
that  subsidiary  could  become  a  PFIC  merely 
because  the  tialance  in  its  local  bank  account 
containing  income  from  sales  equaled  more 
than  50  percent  of  its  assets.  When  the  PFIC 
rules  apply,  however,  all  of  the  selling  subsidi- 
ary's income  is  treated  as  If  it  were  passive 
tax  haven-type  income,  including  its  income 
from  sales.  In  addition  to  being  unwarranted, 
applying  the  PFIC  rules  to  such  active  sales 
operations  does  not  promote  our  competitive- 
ness abroad. 

Where  an  American  company  uses  a  con- 
trolled foreign  subsidiary  to  earn  passive  tax 
haven-type  income,  the  subpart  F  provisions 
of  the  Code  have  for  over  25  years  provkjed 
complete  protection  against  any  abuse.  Those 
provisions  require  that  passive  income  earned 
through  a  foreign  subsidiary  be  currently  taxed 
to  the  U.S.  owners  of  that  subsidiary.  Thus, 
the  subpart  F  provisions  prevent  the  chief 
abuse  against  which  the  PFIC  provisions  were 
targeted.  Moreover,  when  the  U.S.  sharehold- 
er sells  its  stock  in  \he  controlled  foreign  cor- 
poration, the  gain  on  the  stock  is  treated  as 
ordinary  income  to  the  extent  of  previously  un- 
distributed profits  of  the  corporation.  Thus, 
there  is  no  need  for  the  PFIC  provisions  to 
apply  where  subpart  F  already  prevents  the 
problem. 

The  PFIC  provisions  cleariy  reach  far 
beyond  the  abuse  that  was  Congress'  con- 
cern in  enacting  those  provisions,  and  place 
unnecessary  burdens  on  U.S.  competitiveness 
abroad.  Accordingly,  the  bill  we  have  intro- 
duced today  would  exempt  from  the  PFIC 
rules  the  foreign  business  operations  of  U.S. 
persons  that  already  are  subject  to  the  anti- 
abuse  rules  of  subpart  F. 

The  bill  we  have  introduced  would  also 
remove  the  "asset  test"  from  the  rules  for  de- 
temiining  whether  the  PFIC  provisions  shall 
apply.  Under  the  asset  test,  a  foreign  compa- 
ny conducting  substantial  business  operations 
is  a  PFIC  if  its  assets  are  50  percent  "pas- 
sive" in  character,  regardless  of  the  type  or 
amount  of  income  actually  earned.  This  test 
can  result  in  the  PFIC  provisions  reaching 
substantial  nonpassive  income. 

The  PFIC  provisions  could  have  simply  pro- 
vided that  U.S.  investors  in  a  foreign  corpora- 
tion would  be  taxed  currently  on  their  pro  rata 
share  of  the  passive  income  of  that  corpora- 
tion. The  PFIC  provisions,  instead,  operate  Ijy 
imposing  current  taxation  only  if  a  substantial 
part  of  the  foreign  corporation's  income  or  its 
assets  is  passive  in  character.  Where  this  is 
the  case,  U.S.  investors  are  taxed  currently  on 
their  share  of  all  of  the  corporation's  income. 
This  rule  only  makes  sense  if  substantially  all 
of  the  corporatkDn's  income  is  passive.  It 
makes  no  sense  if  substantially  all  of  the  cor- 
poration's income  is  active  operating  income. 
The  fact  that  at  least  50  percent  of  the  for- 
eign corporation's  assets  is  passive  does  not 
justify  taxing  U.S.  investors  as  if  all  of  the  cor- 
poration's income  were  passive,  since  the  mix 
of  active  and  passive  assets  of  a  foreign  cor- 
poration may  t>ear  no  relationship  to  its  mix  of 
active  of  what  constitutes  a  "passive"  asset. 
For  instance,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
has  classified  working  capital  as  a  "passive" 
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asset,  even  though  it  is  obvious  that  every 
active  business  requires  working  capital. 

As  an  example  of  how  the  asset  test  can 
operate  unfairly,  consider  a  foreign  corpora- 
tion whose  primary  business  is  providing  archi- 
tectural arKJ  engineering  services  and  that  it 
leases  the  office  space  that  it  uses.  Although 
95  percent  of  the  corporations  gross  income 
may  be  derived  from  renderir>g  services,  it  is 
very  likely  that  less  than  50  percent  of  its 
assets  are  employed  in  generating  services 
income  since  the  architectural  and  engineer- 
ing business  has  minimal  capital  needs,  and 
working  capital  is  treated  as  passive.  In  that 
situation,  all  of  the  corporation's  income  would 
be  treated  as  passive  income  even  though 
only  5  percent  of  its  income  is,  in  fact,  pas- 
sive. Qearty,  this  is  grossly  inappropriate.  The 
only  relevant  criterion  for  determining  whether 
or  not  all  of  a  corporatk^n's  income  should  be 
treated  as  passive  income  is  the  ratk)  that 
actual  passive  income  bears  to  total  income. 
Thus,  the  asset  test  should  t>e  deleted. 

It  might  be  argued  that  excluding  U.S. 
shareholders  of  controlled  foreign  corpora- 
trons  from  the  scope  of  the  PFIC  provisions 
solves  the  major  problem  of  those  provisions, 
and  thus  it  is  not  necessary  to  also  eliminate 
ttie  asset  test.  However,  there  are  numerous 
instarKes  where  U.S.  companies  become  in- 
volved in  foreign  joint  ventures— in  corporate 
form — wtwre  local  law  prohibits  majority  own- 
ership by  nonnatkjnals,  or  where  the  business 
arrangements  make  majority  U.S.  ownership 
impossible  or  impractical.  Where  U.S.  persons 
invest  in  such  arrangements,  they  should  not 
be  penalized  by  the  application  of  the  PFIC 
rules  wtiere  tf>e  foreign  corporation  is  not 
earning  substantial  passive  income.  Accord- 
ingly, the  asset  test  must  also  be  deleted  to 
insure  fairness  to  tfiese  minority  U.S.  investors 
in  active  businesses. 

We  would  urge  our  colleagues  to  support 
this  bill,  whk:h  restricts  the  reach  of  the  PFIC 
provisions  to  the  abuse  originally  targeted  by 
Congress,  so  that  those  provisions  do  not  un- 
necessarily hobble  our  international  competi- 
tiveness or  unfairly  treat  investors  in  active 
businesses  as  holding  interests  in  tax  haven 
type  operatk>ns. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOHN  B.  (JACK) 
GILBERT 
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HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 

OP  CALIPORNIA 
IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  25,  1989 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  ask  my  fellow  Congressmen  to  join 
me  in  recognizing  John  B.  (Jack)  Gilbert  as 
the  first  recipient  of  the  "Hall  of  Fame  Award" 
given  by  tfie  Ventura  County  Economic  Devel- 
opment Association  [VCEDA],  Ventura,  CA. 

As  the  recipient  of  this  award,  Mr.  Gilbert, 
founder  and  chairman  of  TOLD  Corp.,  in 
Oxnard,  CA,  was  horKxed  for  his  significant 
contributions  to  economk:  and  commercial  de- 
vekjpment  in  Ventura  County,  CA. 

Mr.  Gilbert's  business  success  t>egan  more 
than  40  years  ago.  In  1952.  he  founded  the 
Zero  Corp.,  a  multimillion  dollar  NYSE  compa- 
ny. Over  ttie  next  two  decades,  this  small. 
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sheet-metal  manufacturing  corporatksn  grew 
to  t}ecome  one  of  the  Nation's  leading  elec- 
tronic packaging  houses. 

In  1973,  after  21  years  as  its  director,  Mr. 
Gilbert  turned  over  the  day-to-day  operations 
of  Zero  to  his  management  team,  but  contin- 
ued to  play  an  active  role  in  the  corporation 
as  chairman  of  the  board.  In  the  same  year, 
Mr.  Gilbert  moved  to  Ventura  County,  CA, 
where  he  founded  the  Thousand  Oaks  Land 
and  Development  Co. 

In  1983,  Gilbert  shortened  the  name  of  his 
company  to  TOLD  Corp.,  and  extended  its 
range  of  services  to  include  every  aspect  of 
commercial  and  industrial  real  estate.  Today, 
TOLD  has  operations  in  five  States  and  in- 
cludes eight  corporate  divisions  specializing  in 
industrial  and  commercial  development,  resi- 
dential development,  financial  services,  con- 
struction, real  estate  sales  and  leasing  and 
property  management. 

In  Ventura  County,  TOLD  has  been  respon- 
sible for  the  development  of  more  than  4  mil- 
lion square  feet  of  commercial  properties  and 
the  construction  of  several  facilities  including 
Channel  Islands  Business  Center. 

In  addition  to  his  outstanding  contribution  to 
business,  Gilt>ert  is  also  an  associate  member 
of  the  University  of  Southern  California  Centu- 
ry Club  and  the  Editorial  Advisory  Board  of  the 
Southern  California  Real  Estate  Journal. 

In  1987,  Gilbert  was  recognized  as  one  on 
the  top  real  estate  executives  of  the  year  by 
Executive  magazine  while  TOLD  has  been 
ranked  among  the  top  100  industrial  and  com- 
mercial developers  nationwide. 

It  is  obvious  that  John  B.  (Jack)  Gilbert  has 
contributed  a  great  deal  to  both  his  profession 
and  his  community.  He  is  a  fine  example  of  a 
businessman  and  a  distinguished  citizen.  I 
ask,  then,  that  my  colleagues  join  me  in  con- 
gratulating Mr.  Gilbert  and  wishing  him  contin- 
ued success  in  the  future. 


OIL  BILL 


HON.  BOB  McEWEN 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  25,  1989 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
introduce  a  bill  which  will  alleviate  a  problem 
whk:h  faces  many  small  oil  and  gas  producers 
in  Ohio.  This  is  a  problem  which  has  not  lieen 
property  addressed  by  Mineral  Leasing  Act, 
and  one  which  would  be  in  the  best  interests 
of  both  the  United  States  and  these  producers 
to  change. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
changes  made  in  1987  to  the  Mineral  Leasing 
Act,  all  oil  and  gas  leases  must  be  leased 
competitively.  This  change  was  made  to  pre- 
vent abuses  of  the  noncompetitive  lottery 
leasing  system.  However,  this  change  dis- 
criminates against  producers  who  leased  pri- 
vate lands  which,  though  later  sold  to  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service,  reserved  the  mineral  rights  for 
a  numt)er  of  years.  These  producers  were 
given  leases  to  develop  these  minerals,  and 
many  did  so  tielieving  that  when  the  mineral 
rights  reverted  to  the  United  States,  the 
leases  would  revert  as  well.  However,  the 
change   in   the   law  causes  their   leases  to 
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become  null  and  void,  forcing  the  leases  to  be 
put  up  for  competitive  bidding. 

The  changes  made  in  1987  cleariy  did  not 
take  this  situation  into  account.  These  produc- 
ers are  small  producers,  with  small  wells.  The 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  has  performed  a 
study  of  the  area,  and  estimates  that  the  aver- 
age well  owner  makes  roughly  $4,000  per 
year.  From  this  a  standard  royalty  rate  of  12.5 
percent  is  removed,  plus  the  labor,  mainte- 
nance, supplies,  and  capital  expenditures.  All 
in  all,  BLM  estimates  the  profit  margins  are 
equivalent  to  that  of  a  money  market  account 
in  a  bank.  The  majority  of  these  wells  produce 
maybe  150  barrels  of  oil  yearly.  Cleariy,  this  is 
a  situation  involving  small  producers  who  are 
earning  low  profits  while  at  the  same  time 
contributing  to  the  United  States  by  utilizing 
the  minerals  which  would  otherwise  go  un- 
tapped. 

These  small  producers  are  penalized  by  this 
law,  which  would  take  from  them  not  only  the 
land  they  leased  in  good  faith,  but  the  time 
and  capital  they  put  into  the  equipment  and 
labor  to  drill  and  produce.  They  created  the 
wells,  and  are  now  told  that  when  the  mineral 
rights  revert,  they  must  walk  away  from  them. 
It  is  possible  for  speculators  with  larger  finan- 
cial resources  to  outbid  these  small  produc- 
ers, thus  taking  from  them  in  one  fell  swoop 
the  well  they  developed.  To  add  insult  to 
injury,  BLM  has  informed  these  producers  that 
they  must  reach  a  private  agreement  concern- 
ing the  equipment  on  the  land  with  any  new 
owner.  It  is  obvious  that  such  a  situation 
would  be  a  buyers  market,  with  the  original 
owner  unable  to  use  the  equipment  placed  on 
the  well,  nor  able  to  move  it  to  another  well. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  will  not  in- 
fringe on  the  basic  purpose  of  leasing  lands 
competitively,  which  is  to  ensure  the  United 
States  a  fair  return  on  its  resources.  Instead,  it 
will  clarify  an  ambiguity  in  the  law  while  up- 
holding a  principle  maintained  in  the  Mineral 
Leasing  Act.  This  principle  is  the  paying  quan- 
tities principle.  The  Mineral  Leasing  Act  pro- 
vides that  all  Federal  leases  may  continue  so 
long  as  the  well  in  question  is  producing  oil 
and  gas  in  paying  quantities.  Producers  who 
leased  private  lands  which  later  revert  to  the 
United  States,  however,  are  barred  from  this 
continuing  lease  because  the  leases  are  not 
technically  Federal.  This  legislation  would 
permit  those  producers  holding  mineral  leases 
which  revert  the  United  States  and  which  are 
producing  oil  or  gas  in  paying  quantities  to 
continue  the  lease,  paying  all  U.S.  law  pro- 
vides for  Federal  leases  to  be  continued  as 
long  as  they  are  producing  in  paying  quanti- 
ties. The  United  States  would  benefit  from  the 
uninterrupted  production  at  these  wells,  and 
would  obtain  a  stable  source  of  revenue.  Al- 
though these  wells  are  small,  some  of  them 
have  been  producing  since  the  late  1800's  to 
earty  1900's.  One  well  drilled  in  1923  is  still 
producing  today,  although  its  owner  sells  one 
barrel  of  oil  a  year.  While  that  may  not  seem 
like  much,  it  is  still  one  barrel  less  that  the 
United  States  must  buy  from  OPEC. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  you  may  be  interested 
to  know  the  opinion  of  the  Forest  Service  con- 
cerning this  idea,  since  many  people  are  con- 
cerned with  the  environmental  impact  of 
mining  actions.  In  1987,  the  Forest  Service 
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conducted  a  review  of  the  actions  in  Wayne 
National  Forest,  where  much  of  this  action 
happens  in  Ohio.  The  Forest  Service  found 
that  the  staff  in  the  forest  does  an  outstanding 
job  and  has  an  excellent  relationship  with  the 
people  who  are  involved  in  different  aspects 
of  the  forest.  More  importantly,  however,  the 
Forest  Service  analyzed  the  BML  position  on 
leasing,  as  mandated  by  the  law,  and  recom- 
mended that  the  law  be  changed  to  remove 
the  obstacles  to  the  multiple  use  of  this  forest 
reserve. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  that  you  and  my  col- 
leagues can  see  the  merit  of  this  legislation 
and  its  promotion  of  both  the  energy  and  envi- 
ronmental interests  of  the  United  States. 
These  people  are  small  producers  who  know 
their  wells,  they  work  with  the  Forest  Service 
and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  to  keep 
their  operations  within  the  law,  and  want  only 
to  continue  what  they  have  done  in  the  past, 
turning  over  to  the  United  States  the  royalties 
and  rents  which  were  paid  to  private  owners. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  your  support  for  this  legis- 
lation. 
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he  was  promoted  to  secretary  treasurer.  In 
1976  he  was  appointed  to  the  board  of  direc- 
tors, and  named  vice  president  and  secretary. 
Finally  in  1983  Ron  was  appointed  executive 
vice-president  of  the  association. 

Ronald's  contributions  go  far  beyond  his  im- 
pressive work  experience.  He  has  long  been 
an  active  and  important  contributor  to  the 
community.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Financial 
Managers  Society,  as  well  as  founding 
member  of  the  Saginaw  Valley  Chapter  of  the 
Institution  for  Financial  Education.  Ron  and 
his  wife  Donna,  are  also  members  of  St.  Bri- 
gids  Church. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  you  join  me  in  salut- 
ing Ronald  W.  Thomson.  He  has  provided  39 
years  of  outstanding  service  to  Wolverine 
Federal,  and  has  been  active  in  the  communi- 
ty in  his  efforts  to  assist  others.  Please  join 
me  in  wishing  Ronald,  Donna,  and  their  three 
children  the  best  in  the  future. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  ANTHONY  J. 
GIRARD 


HON.  RONALD  K.  MACHTLEY 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  25,  1989 

Mr.  MACHTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  dis- 
tinct pleasure  to  congratulate  Anthony  J. 
Girard,  of  Providence,  Rl,  this  year's  recipient 
of  the  first  annual  Ronald  K.  Machtley  Award 
for  Mount  Saint  Charles  Academy  in  Woon- 
socket,  Rl. 

This  award  is  presented  to  the  student, 
chosen  by  Mount  Saint  Charles  Academy, 
who  demonstrates  a  mature  blend  of  academ- 
ic achievement,  community  service,  and  lead- 
ership qualities. 

Anthony  has  clearly  met  this  criteria  by 
being  an  excelsior  honor  roll  student  for  6 
years  and  a  recipient  of  the  Presidential  Aca- 
demic Fitness  Award.  His  extracurricular  ac- 
tivities include  being  on  the  executive  commit- 
tee of  the  student  council  for  the  past  4  years. 

I  commend  Anthony  for  his  achievements 
and  wish  him  all  the  best  in  his  future  endeav- 
ors. 


IN  RECOGNITION  OF  RONALD  W. 
THOMSON'S  39  YEARS  OF 
SERVICE  TO  WOLVERINE  FED- 
ERAL SAVINGS  ASSOCIATION 


HON.  BILL  SCHUEHE 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  25,  1989 

Mr.  SCHUETTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
honor  Ronald  W.  Thomson  who  is  retiring 
from  Wolverine  Federal  Savings  Banks  after 
39  years  of  service.  Mr.  Thomson,  a  life  long 
resident  of  Midland,  has  had  a  long  and  distin- 
guished tenure  with  Wolverine  Federal.  He 
began  in  1950  after  graduation  from  Central 
Michigan  University.  In  1954  Ron  was  named 
the  treasurer  of  the  association,  and  in  1973 


SUNEETA  KRISH  WINS 
NATIONAL  MAP  CONTEST 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  25,  1989 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  eariier  this 
month,  I  told  you  about  a  bright  and  talented 
high  school  student  named  Suneeta  Krish. 
Suneeta  is  currently  a  senior  at  Governor  Miff- 
lin High  School  in  Shillington,  PA. 

I  am  again  focussing  attention  on  Suneeta 
because  she  was  recently  awarded  first  place 
in  the  nationwide  "Discover  Eariy  America 
Map  Contest."  This  contest  was  sponsored  by 
the  Commission  on  the  Bicentennial  of  the 
U.S.  Constitution  and  thousands  of  students 
from  all  over  the  country  competed  in  the  con- 
test. Each  student  participating  in  the  competi- 
tion was  required  to"  decorate  a  map  of  the 
United  States  depicting  significant  events  in 
early  American  history.  The  contestants'  en- 
tries were  judged  for  historical  accuracy,  artis- 
tic creativity,  and  imagination. 

Suneeta's  outstanding  showing  in  this  con- 
test has  earned  her  a  trip  to  Washington,  DC, 
where  she  will  meet  former  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  Warren  Burger,  who  is  the 
Chairman  of  the  Commission  on  the  Bicenten- 
nial of  the  U.S.  Constitution.  In  addition,  Gov- 
ernor Mifflin  High  School  will  receive  a  check 
for  $5,000  due  to  Suneeta's  excellent  work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Suneeta  Krish  is  truly  an  ex- 
traordinary young  woman  and  her  talents  and 
ability  are  manifest  in  her  distinguished  finish 
in  the  "Discover  Early  America  Map  Contest." 
I  congratulate  Suneeta  on  her  fine  achieve- 
ment and  wish  her  continued  success  and 
good  fortune  in  all  her  future  endeavors. 


HON.  RON  de  LUGO 

OF  THE  VIRGIN  ISLANDS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  25,  1989 

Mr.  DE  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  March,  65 
Members  joined  me  in  cosponsoring  legisla- 
tion to  authorize  a  Compact  of  Free  Associa- 
tion with  Palau  to  be  put  into  effect  when  it  is 
approved  by  Palau.  House  Joint  Resolution 
175  would  also  provide  Palau  with  help  it 
needs  to  tackle  serious  problems  which  have 
prevented  approval  of  the  compact  to  date. 

House  Joint  Resolution  175  is  identical  to 
legislation  agreed  upon  in  a  compromise  just 
minutes  too  late  to  be  enacted  in  the  100th 
Congress.  Under  the  compromise,  the  execu- 
tive branch  would  fulfill  all  of  the  requirements 
of  the  House  version  of  the  legislation  in  the 
last  Congress,  House  Joint  Resolution  597, 
without  being  required  to  do  so  by  statute. 
The  Congress,  in  turn,  would  pass  a  Senate 
substitute  with  one  mutually  agreed-upon 
amendment. 

Unfortunately,  the  Reagan  administration 
did  not  take  the  actions  it  could  to  implement 
the  compromise. 

When  House  Joint  Resolution  175  was  in- 
troduced, I  said  that,  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Insular  and  International  Affairs, 
I  would  seek  approval  as  soon  as  the  new  ad- 
ministration took  the  actions  It  could  to  imple- 
ment the  compromise.  The  administration  was 
told  that  one  thing  it  could  do  was  enter  into 
an  additional  agreement  with  Palau  commit- 
ting to  implement  the  requirements  of  the 
compromise. 

The  Bush  administration  then  said  that  it 
would  honor  the  compromise.  Since  then,  the 
State  Department  official  who  agreed  to  the 
compromise  last  year  has  been  negotiating  a 
subsidiary  agreement. 

The  first  two  drafts  of  the  agreement  he 
proposed  fell  short  of  the  requirements  of  the 
compromise.  But  he  is  meeting  in  Guam  with 
Palau's  representatives  this  week  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  they  will  reach  the  necessary 
agreement. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  of  the  other 
body  with  jurisdiction  over  insular  matters  said 
last  month  that  the  Senate  would  not  act  on 
the  legislation  this  year  because  time  had  run 
out  for  the  compromise.  I  do  not  think  that 
time  has  run  out  already;  but  I  would  agree 
that  it  will  soon  run  out. 

The  mutually  agreed-upon  amendment  to 
the  Senate  bill  would,  for  example,  make  it 
possible  to  settle  Palau's  crippling  $46  million 
power  facilities  debt  for  $32  million;  but  the 
settlement  requires  payment  this  fiscal  year. 

Earlier  this  year,  Palau's  leaders  said— as 
they  did  last  year— that  the  requirements  of 
the  last  Congress'  House  Joint  Resolution  597 
offer  the  only  chance  of  the  compact  being 
eipproved  by  their  people.  The  consensus  nec- 
essary to  enable  the  compact  to  be  approved 
by  the  required  75  percent  majority  vote  is  in- 
creasingly threatened  as  the  administration 
has  dragged  its  feet  and  tned  to  chip  away  at 
the  compromise. 
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If  the  necessary  agreement  is  reached,  I  will 
propose  expeditious  action.  Inaction  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Capitol  could  prevent  ap- 
proval; but  I  would  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
stand  by  ttie  compromise. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

WELCOME  GENERAL  SECRE- 
TARY JAVIER  PEREZ  DE  CUEL- 
LAR 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  LUANNE  PRYOR 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OP  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  25,  1989 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today 
to  pay  tribute  to  Ms.  Luanne  Pryor,  "Woman 
Democrat  of  the  Year  for  the  58th  Assembly 
District"  Ms.  Pryor's  extensive  civic  and  pro- 
fessional experience  distinguishes  her  as  a 
dedicated  citizen  and  deservirfg  of  this  honor 
by  the  Los  Angeles  County  Democratic  Party. 
I  feel  proud  to  have  constituents  such  as 
Luanne  in  Long  Beach,  and  I  am  happy  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion for  Luanne's  time,  effort,  and  commitment 
to  tier  community. 

Ms.  Pryor  is  a  native  Califomian  who  re- 
ceived a  bactielor  of  arts  degree  from  Califor- 
nia State  University,  Long  Beach.  In  addition, 
she  received  a  degree  of  master  of  adminis- 
tration, planning  and  social  policy  from  the 
Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Education  with 
cross  registratkxi  at  Harvard  Business  School 
and  the  John  F.  Kennedy  School  of  Govern- 
ment 

Dedication,  improvement,  arKJ  community 
service  are  words  which  follow  Luanne 
throughout  her  career.  Time  and  again  she 
has  shown  initiative  and  proven  herself  a 
leader  who  is  willing  to  accept  new  challenges 
and  responsit)ilities.  For  instance,  in  Decem- 
ber 1985.  Ms.  Pryor  was  honored  with  a  Dis- 
tinguished Servk:e  Award  by  the  Cabrillo 
Chapter  of  ttie  American  Institute  of  Architects 
for  "dedk^atkxi  to  the  improvement  of  the 
community." 

Presentty.  Ms.  Pryor  is  with  Williamson 
Pryor,  a  firm  wfiich  she  founded  in  1984, 
wtiich  specializes  in  community  and  public  re- 
lations, serving  corporations,  statewide  coun- 
cils, commissions  and  foundations.  In  addition, 
she  is  vice  chair  of  ttie  58th  Assembly  District 
arxj  reporting  chair  to  the  mayor  and  city 
courxal's  Task  Force  on  the  Homeless. 

In  1984,  Luanne  was  appointed  to  the 
mayor's  task  force,  "Infrastructure,  Year 
2000,"  and  in  1985,  she  was  appointed  to  the 
Beach  Bike  Path  Committee.  These  are  com- 
mittees which  are  especially  familiar  to  me 
and  my  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation. 

Othisr  appointments  Ms.  Pryor  has  accepted 
include  tf>e  Coalition  for  Historic  Long  Beach 
Steering  Committee,  the  Cable  Communica- 
tkxis  Advisory  Commission,  and  the  mayor's 
task  force  on  Restructuring  City  Government. 
My  wife,  Lee,  joins  me  in  extendirig  our  con- 
gratulatKtns  to  Luanne  Pryor  today  as  Woman 
Democrat  of  tf>e  Year."  Luanne  is  a  truly  re- 
markable citizen  wfx)  had  dedicated  her  life  to 
serving  her  community  and  felknv  citizens.  We 
give  Ms.  Pryor  our  best  wishes  today  and  in 
ttie  years  afiead. 


HON.  KWEISI  MFUME 

OP  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  25,  1989 
Mr.  MFUME.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  rise  to 
extend  greetings  from  the  city  of  Baltimore  to 
U.N.  General  Secretary  Javier  Perez  de  Cuel- 
lar  and  U.N.  Under  Secretary  Dr.  Nafis  Sadik. 
Both  of  these  distinguished  gentlemen  are  in 
Baltimore  to  receive  honorary  doctorates  of 
humane  letters  from  the  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity. Secretary  de  Cuellar  will  be  giving  the 
commencement  speech  before  more  than 
3,000  graduating  students  from  Hopkins'  eight 
academic  divisions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  Baltimore  are  very  hon- 
ored that  Secretary  de  Cuellar  accepted  the 
invitation  to  address  the  113th  commence- 
ment ceremonies  of  Johns  Hopkins  University. 
During  Secretary  de  Cuellars  distinguished  43- 
year  association  with  the  United  Nations,  he 
has  earned  the  respect  and  admiration  of  mil- 
lions of  people  from  all  over  the  world.  Secre- 
tary de  Cuellar's  tireless  efforts  helping  feed 
and  clothe  destitute  populations,  end  devas- 
tating regional  conflicts  and  promotiing  inter- 
national peace  are  examples  of  his  dedication 
to  the  founding  principles  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

In  closing,  the  citizens  of  Baltimore  and  the 
State  of  Maryland  have  a  deep  concern  for 
peaceful  and  just  resolutions  in  international 
affairs  and  know  full  well  of  the  dedicated 
work  of  Secretary  de  Cuellar.  We  are  very 
aware  and  content  that  an  honest,  thoughtful 
Individual  was  selected  7  years  ago  to  guide 
such  a  prominent  international  institution. 


FAREWELL  TRIBUTE  TO  MARTIN 
BURKE  OP  THE  IRISH  EMBASSY 


HON.  BRIAN  J.  DONNELLY 

OP  MASSACHUSETTS 

HON.  THOMAS  S.  FOLEY 

OF  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  25,  1989 

Mr.  DONNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  chair- 
man and  honorary  chairman  of  the  Congres- 
sional Friends  of  Ireland,  we  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  say  goodbye  to  Mr.  Martin  Burite,  the 
Irish  Political  Counsellor  to  Washington,  who 
will  leave  the  Irish  Embassy  here  this  summer 
to  become  the  Irish  Ambassador  to  Australia. 
On  a  personal  note,  Mr.  Speaker,  Martin's  de- 
parture will  be  a  sad  one  for  us;  not  only  do 
we  respect  Martin  s  abilities  and  expertise,  but 
we  also  consider  him  a  close  personal  friend. 
He  will  be  missed  when  he  leaves  to  take  his 
new  assignment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  with  a  mixture  of  sadness 
and  pride  that  we  take  this  opportunity  to 
make  a  farewell  tribute  to  Martin,  wtK>  has 
t)een  in  Washington  since  1985.  Martin  will  t>e 
leaving  soon  and  it  is  with  pride  that  we  wish 
him  well  on  his  new  endeavors.  But  it  is  with 
sadness  that  we  say  goodbye,  for  Martin  has 
become  a  close  and  trusted  friend  to  all  mem- 
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bers  of  the  Friends  of  Ireland  in  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress. 

Martin  t)egan  his  career  toward  Ambassador 
status  in  1971,  when  he  entered  the  Depart- 
ment of  Foreign  Affairs  as  Third  Secretary.  His 
career  took  him  to  London,  the  Hague,  and  as 
liaison  t)etween  the  Irish  Government  in 
Dublin  and  the  political  parties  in  Belfast.  He 
then  came  to  the  United  States  in  1985.  which 
is  how  we  know  him  best. 

Since  1985,  much  has  changed  in  the  rela- 
tionship t>etween  the  United  States  and  Ire- 
land. Our  Nation  has  always  had  a  unique  and 
special  relationship  with  Ireland,  for  fully  one 
in  seven  Americans  is  of  Irish  descent.  But  in 
1985,  America's  two  most  well-known  Irish 
politicians:  President  Ronald  Reagan  and 
House  Speaker  Tip  O'Neill  were  of  Irish  de- 
scent and  both  had  a  special  place  in  their 
heart  for  the  land  of  their  forefathers.  Martin 
arrived  here  at  that  time,  a  moment  rich  with 
promise  for  development  of  a  closer  relation- 
ship between  our  two  countries. 

That  commitment  for  stronger  ties  was  first 
expressed  by  the  Anglo-Irish  Agreement  Sup- 
port Act,  passed  unanimously  by  the  U.S. 
Congress  and  signed  into  law  by  President 
Reagan.  That  Act  was  an  expression  of  U.S. 
support  for  the  historic  Anglo-Irish  Agreement 
which,  then  and  now,  provides  the  best  hope 
for  an  end  to  the  violence  in  Northern  Ireland. 
As  a  concrete  expression  of  America's  sup- 
port for  the  agreement.  Congress  has  consist- 
ently provided  financial  assistance  to  the 
International  Fund  for  Ireland,  an  entity  which 
makes  grants  to  businesses  seeking  to  locate 
in  Northern  Ireland. 

During  the  debate  about  American  contribu- 
tions to  the  Fund,  it  was  to  Martin  that  we 
turned  for  guidance  and  assistance.  He  was 
able  to  articulate  his  Government's  views  on 
the  Anglo-Irish  Agreement  and  the  Internation- 
al Fund.  Martin's  assistance  in  this  regard  was 
especially  valuable  this  year,  as  Congress 
considered  new  restrictions  on  U.S.  contribu- 
tions to  it.  By  obtaining  accurate  statistics, 
Martin  helped  the  Friends  of  Ireland  prevent  a 
cutoff  of  U.S.  assistance  to  the  IFI. 

As  the  Congress  considers  substantive  re- 
forms in  U.S.  Immigration  law,  Martin  has  also 
been  of  great  assistance  to  the  Friends  of  Ire- 
land. The  current  U.S.  immigration  structure 
indirectly  discriminates  against  countries  In 
Western  Europe — such  as  Ireland — whose 
emigrants  do  not  have  strong  family  ties  in  the 
United  States.  Yet  many  Irish  citizens  who 
wish  to  work  here  are  unable  to  do  so  be- 
cause of  U.S.  immigration  policy. 

Congress  has  attempted  to  address  this 
problem  in  many  ways.  The  NP-5  program, 
created  in  1986  and  extended  in  1988,  is  one 
major  example.  Introduction  of  legislation  in 
the  House  making  wholesale  revisions  in  U.S. 
immigration  law  and  passage  of  that  legisla- 
tion In  the  Senate  is  another. 

Through  these  legislative  initiatives.  Martin's 
assistance  has  proven  invaluable.  Not  only  by 
sharing  the  progress  of  our  legislation  with  his 
Government,  but  also  by  sharing  his  Govern- 
ment's views  with  us,  sound,  responsible  leg- 
islation has  been  crafted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  whether  the  issue  has  been 
U.S.  investment  in  Ireland,  immigration  reform, 
trade  or  tax  policy,  or  any  one  of  the  dozens 
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of  issues  which  Martin  followed  for  his  Gov- 
ernment, the  Friends  of  Ireland  knew  that  we 
could  count  on  him  as  an  adviser  and  consult- 
ant, but  also  as  a  friend.  The  Australian  Gov- 
ernment and  its  Parliament  will  enjoy  knowing 
Martin  and  working  with  him  as  much  as  we 
have,  and  we  will  miss  him  when  he  is  gone. 
So,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  take  this  opportunity  to 
say  goodbye  and  good  luck  to  Martin.  Al- 
though one  of  Ireland's  expressions  is  per- 
haps overused  in  the  United  States,  it  is  ap- 
propriate as  Martin  leaves:  "Until  we  meet 
again,  may  God  hold  you  in  the  palm  of  His 
hand." 


RETURNING  EXCESS  TAX  RE- 
SERVES TO  UTILITY  CUSTOM- 
ERS 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

OK  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  25,  1989 

Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  and  19 
cosponsors  have  introduced  legislation  to 
permit  $19  billion  of  excess  tax  reserves  held 
by  utility  companies  to  be  returned  to  utility 
ratepayers  in  the  form  of  rate  reductions  over 
a  3-year  period  beginning  on  January  1,  1991. 

Before  enactment  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1986,  regulated  utility  companies  accumulated 
book  resen^es  for  future  tax  liabilities,  which 
reflected  the  use  of  accelerated  depreciation 
for  tax  purposes  and  straight-line  depreciation 
for  regulatory  purposes.  By  using  accelerated 
depreciation  for  tax  purposes,  utility  compa- 
nies postponed  their  tax  liabilities  until  future 
years,  when  depreciation  deductions  would  be 
exhausted.  Before  1986  these  firms  accumu- 
lated reserves  with  the  expectation  that  they 
would  pay  taxes  at  a  46-percent  rate.  Since 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986  reduced  the  cor- 
porate tax  rate  to  34  percent,  part  of  the  acc- 
mulated  reserves— the  12-percent  difference 
between  the  rates— have  been  excess  re- 
serves. The  excess  deferred  taxes  will  never 
be  paid  as  taxes:  They  must  be  returned  to 
the  ratepayers. 

Section  203(e)  of  the  1986  act  interfered 
with  the  ability  of  public  utility  commissions  to 
adjust  utility  rates  to  account  for  return  of 
excess  deferred  taxes  to  ratepayers.  That  pro- 
vision requires  excess  tax  reserves  to  be  re- 
turned in  the  form  of  rate  reductions  no  more 
rapidly  than  over  the  remaining  number  of 
years  used  to  depreciate,  for  regulatory  pur- 
poses, property  the  accelerated  depreciation 
of  which  gave  rise  to  the  reserves.  The  provi- 
sion was  motivated  by  a  concern  that  public 
utility  commissions  might  act  to  return  excess 
tax  resen/es  in  rate  reductions  in  a  single 
year.  Such  an  immediate  flowthrough  of  the 
excess  tax  reserves  could  seriously  disrupt 
the  cash-flows  of  utility  companies  and  their 
investment  programs.  In  some  cases,  compa- 
nies might  need  to  borrow  to  augment  the  re- 
duced cash  coming  from  ratepayers. 

After  considered  review  of  this  issue,  my 
colleagues  who  have  joined  me  as  cosponors 
of  this  bill  and  I  have  concluded  that  section 
203(e)  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986  overiy 
restricts  the  legitimate  role  of  State  public  utili- 
ty commissions  in  setting  utility  rates.  This  is 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

not  really  an  issue  of  Federal  tax  policy.  The 
legislation  we  introduce  today  gives  utilities 
commissions  the  authority  to  return  excess 
deferred  taxes  to  ratepayers,  but  no  more  rap- 
idly than  pro  rata  over  a  3-year  period.  That 
period  would  begin  no  sooner  than  January  1 , 
1991.  Before  any  adjustment  in  rates,  public 
utility  commissions  are  expected  to  hold 
public  hearings  on  proposed  rate  changes, 
giving  affected  companies  a  full  opportunity  to 
present  their  case  for  a  longer  flowthrough 
period.  Under  the  bill,  present  law  rules  would 
continue  to  apply  until  the  public  utility  com- 
mission acts.  It  the  present  law  rules  permit 
faster  flowthrough,  present  law  treatment 
would  continue.  Should  a  public  utility  com- 
mission determine  that  a  slower  flow-through 
period  is  appropriate,  it  will  be  free  to  set  a 
period  longer  than  3  years. 

The  bill  introduced  today  restores  the  legiti- 
mate prerogatives  of  State  public  utility  com- 
missions, yet  protects  against  actions  that 
could  seriously  disrupt  the  financial  status  and 
plans  of  utility  companies.  The  bill  has  no  sig- 
nificant effect  on  Federal  tax  receipts.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  this  bill. 
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OLDER  AMERICANS  FREEDOM 
TO  WORK  ACT 


THE  25TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THE  PERFORMING  CENTER  OF 
THE  PERFORMING  ARTS 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  25,  1989 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
honor  to  rise  in  celebration  of  the  anniversary 
of  the  Pacific  Conservatory  of  the  Performing 
Arts  [PCPA],  which  has  been  providing  quality 
theater  to  the  Santa  Maria  area  for  25  years. 

PCPA's  theaterfest  had  humble  beginnings, 
originally  housed  in  an  unused  two-story  sec- 
tion of  building  left  over  from  a  Worid  War  II 
flying  school.  It  had  no  theater  and  no  drama 
department,  but  the  president  of  Allan  Han- 
cock College  Walter  E.  Conrad  realized  the 
importance  of  arts  in  education  and  to  the 
Santa  Maria  Community.  In  1964,  21  students 
and  a  professor  built  a  platform  stage  before 
120  plastic  seats  and  called  it  the  interim  the- 
ater. In  January  1965,  it  opened  with  "A  Man 
For  All  Seasons"  and  all  10  performances 
played  to  a  full  house.  Interest  within  the  com- 
munity for  the  theater  grew  and  in  1967, 
ground  was  broken  on  the  new  Marian  Per- 
forming Arts  Center.  The  Pacific  Conservatory 
for  the  Perfomning  Arts  was  on  its  way. 

PCPA  boasts  more  than  2,000  talented 
alumni  in  its  24  year  history.  These  profes- 
sionals have  joined  the  world  of  Broadway,  re- 
gional repertory  theater,  television  and  motion 
pictures  as  actors,  designers,  directors,  writ- 
ers, and  craftsmen  in  all  aspects  of  technical 
theater. 

I  am  proud  to  t)e  a  part  of  the  celebration 
honoring  this  farsighted  organization  that  has 
evolved  from  a  tiny  theater  into  a  progressive 
center  for  the  arts  that  gives  so  much  to  its 
audience,  its  staff  and  its  students. 


HON.  BOB  McEWEN 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  25,  1989 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  certainly  my 
pleasure  tc  rise  today  as  an  original  cospon- 
sor  of  the  Older  Americans  Freedom  to  Work 
Act.  This  measure  repeals  the  Social  Security 
earnings  test  for  recipients  aged  65-69.  This 
relief  has  been  necessary  for  many  years,  and 
continues  to  be  crucial  to  the  well-being  of  our 
Nation's  elderiy. 

Recently  the  National  Center  for  Policy 
Analysis  [NCPA]  released  a  study  detailing 
how  middle-income,  elderiy  taxpayers  face  the 
highest  tax  rates  imposed  on  any  group  in  the 
history  of  our  Nation.  Much  of  this  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  any  elderly  earner  who  earns 
over  $8,880  loses  $1  for  every  $2  of  wages 
over  that  mark.  Recently  a  constituent  from 
the  Sixth  District  of  Ohio  which  I  represent 
sent  to  the  office  a  copy  of  a  letter  he  wrote 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Social  Security.  In  the  letter,  he  de- 
tailed his  difficulty  in  makir»g  ends  meet,  his 
desire  to  work  honestly  every  day  to  take  care 
of  himself,  and  his  frustration  with  the  earn- 
ings test  imposed  on  the  work  he  did  and  the 
contributions  he  had  made  to  social  security 
over  30  years. 

I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  have  received  similar  let- 
ters, and  I  am  equally  sure  that  these  letters 
are  the  reason  that  cosponsorship  number  of 
the  Older  Americans  Freedom  To  Work  Act 
has  broken  the  100  mark. 

As  the  NCPA  report  points  out,  the  average 
age  of  our  population  is  increasing,  and  will 
reach  one  retired  adult  for  every  two  nonre- 
tired  adults  by  the  year  2030.  These  adults 
will  be  receiving  benefits  they  knew  about  all 
their  lives,  yet  will  have  fewer  workers  sup- 
porting them.  This  will  cause  a  drain  on  our 
economy,  as  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  popu- 
lation will  be  working.  The  Social  Security 
earnings  cap  is  a  great  disincentive  to  work. 
The  repeal  of  this  cap,  however,  will  encour- 
age more  retirement  age  people  to  work. 

This  idea  would  mean  that  the  years  of  ex- 
pertise gained  by  these  seniors  would  contin- 
ue to  contribute  to  our  economy,  the  economy 
they  helped  to  build  over  their  lifetimes,  and 
which  is  today  one  of  the  t)est  and  most 
stable  in  the  worid,  as  has  been  seen  in  the 
last  few  days  by  the  rallying  of  the  dollar  on 
international  markets.  One  criticism  of  this 
plan  claims  that  removing  the  cap  would  be 
detrimental  since  the  elderiy  would  receive 
their  benefits  v^ile  earning  additional  income. 
But  this  criticism  fails  to  realize  that  any  loss 
by  paying  out  social  security  benefits  would  be 
offset  by  income  taxes  and  payroll  taxes  that 
everyone  who  works  pays.  In  fact,  the  NACP 
report  mentions  that  this  offset  would  be  tte- 
tween  one-third  to  two-thirds  the  social  securi- 
ty outlay. 

In  the  1930's,  when  this  cap  was  placed,  it 
was  done  to  erKOurage  older  workers  to 
make  room  for  younger  workers.  As  we  can 
see  with  the  aging  of  the  population,  there  are 
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going  to  be  fewer  younger  workers.  Let's  en- 
courage one  of  our  most  valuable  resources 
during  this  month  of  May  wfien  we  are  all 
takir>g  time  to  recognize  and  honor  the  contri- 
butions that  the  elderfy  amongst  us  have  done 
to  make  the  country  we  are  all  so  proud  to 
live  In  today.  I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  co- 
sponsor  and  work  for  the  passage  of  this  leg- 
islation. 


HONORING  UNCOLN  HIGH 
SCHOOL 


HON.  RONALD  K.  MACHTLEY 

or  RHODE  ISLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  25,  1989 

Mr.  MACHTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  honor  Lincoln  Junior-Senior  High  School  in 
Rhode  Island,  which  has  received  national 
recognition  for  its  excellence  for  the  second 
time. 

Everyone  affiliated  with  this  school,  includ- 
ing officials,  teachers,  parents,  and  students 
have  much  of  which  they  may  be  proud.  This 
sctK>ol  was  the  only  high  school  in  Rhode 
Island,  and  1  of  only  1 76  in  the  Nation,  which 
was  selected  as  a  blue  ribbon  school  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Education. 

At  a  time  wf>en  we,  as  a  country,  are  having 
to  ctosety  examine  our  system  of  education,  it 
is  refreshing  to  know  that  there  are  schools 
like  Lincoln  which  are  committed  to  innovative 
programs,  challenging  their  students,  ar)d  ef- 
fectively meeting  their  goals.  These  aims  are 
Indeed  vital  if  this  country  Is  to  remain  com- 
petitive in  the  21st  century  and  beyond. 

As  jobs  become  increasingly  more  techni- 
cally oriented,  our  schools  must  be  prepared 
to  meet  this  challenge.  Lincoln  High  is  just 
such  a  school.  Under  the  skillful  guidance  of 
Headmaster  Howard  Boyaj  and  a  team  of 
wonderful  educators,  this  school  has  managed 
to  make  learning  enjoyable,  while  also  stress- 
ing discipline.  In  addition,  its  graduation  re- 
quirements are  strong,  there  is  a  core  curricu- 
lum in  place,  and  special  emphasis  is  placed 
on  geography— a  weak  spot  for  most  stu- 
dents. Put  all  of  this  together,  and  you  have  a 
perfect  blueprint  for  success. 

I  offer  my  warmest  congratulations  to  Lin- 
coln. Let  us  hope  that  other  schools  may 
follow  Its  shining  example. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

A  former  member  of  the  Long  Beach  City 
Council,  and  professor  of  public  administration 
for  the  Graduate  Center  for  Public  Policy  and 
Administration,  Renee  Simon  is  viewed  as  an 
outstanding  leader.  She  is  the  founder  and 
president  of  the  Institute  of  Management 
Communications,  an  organization  devoted  to 
teaching  more  effective  methods  of  communi- 
cating. In  addition  to  her  many  professional  af- 
filiations, she  is  also  heavily  involved  in  com- 
munity service  organizations.  Currently,  she 
serves  as  chair  of  the  Blanche  Collins  Forum, 
and  endowment  fund  of  Friends  of  the  Long 
Beach  Public  Library,  and  as  a  memt)er  of  the 
Redevelopment  Agency  of  Long  Beach,  and  a 
participant  on  the  Community  Review  Panel  of 
the  Long  Beach  AIDS  Prevention  Program. 

Renee's  years  of  involvement  have  provid- 
ed her  with  numerous  honors,  among  them:  Pi 
Alpha  Alpha  Distinguished  Achievement 
Award,  Who's  Who  in  American  Politics,  and 
receipt  of  the  first  Susan  B.  Anthony  Award  of 
the  Greater  Long  Beach  National  Organization 
of  Women.  Although  she  has  been  so  gener- 
ous to  the  Long  Beach  Community,  her  great- 
est allotment  of  time  and  energy  belongs  to 
her  three  children,  Joel,  Matthew,  and  Amy 
Simon  Weiner,  and  her  grandchild. 

My  wife,  Lee,  joins  me  in  extending  our  con- 
gratulations to  this  caring  and  giving  individual. 
Renee  Simon  is  truly  a  remaritable  individual 
who  has  devoted  her  talents  and  energies  to 
enriching  the  lives  of  so  many  other  people. 
We  wish  this  fine  Long  Beach  citizen  all  the 
best  in  the  years  to  come. 


May  25,  1989 


A  CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
RENEE  SIMON 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  25,  1989 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  pay  tritHJte  to  an  outstarHJir>g  iruJIvidual  who 
has  devoted  years  of  her  life  to  the  Long 
Beach  area.  Renee  Simon  will  t>e  presented 
with  the  1989  Humanitarian  Award  at  the  26th 
Anmjal  Humanitarian  Award  Dinner  of  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews,  to 
be  heW  this  evening,  Thursday,  May  25,  1989. 
This  occasion  gives  me  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
press my  sincere  apfxeciation  for  fier  nwny 
years  of  hard  work  and  unending  commitment. 


RESULTS  OF  THE  HISTORIC  OAS 
MEETING  ON  THE  SERIOUS 
CRISIS  IN  PANAMA 


HON.  BILL  RICHARDSON 

OF  NEW  MEXICO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  25,  1989 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Wednesday,  May  17,  the  Ministers  of  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  member  nations  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  convened  in  Washing- 
ton, DC,  to  consider  the  serious  crisis  in 
Panama  in  its  international  context. 

This  meeting  was  only  the  21st  meeting  of 
Consultation  of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  in 
the  long  history  of  the  OAS.  The  last  such 
meeting  occured  In  May  1982  and  dealt  with 
the  Falkland  Island  dispute. 

The  meeting  resulted  in  passage  of  a  reso- 
lution to  send  an  urgent  OAS  mission  to 
Panama  to  promote  conciliation  formulas  for 
arriving  at  a  nationwide  accord  that  can  bring 
about  a  transfer  of  power  democratically. 

The  final  resolution  as  passed  at  the  meet- 
ing is  identical  to  the  draft  resolution  inserted 
below  with  one  exception.  The  date  on  which 
the  mission  is  to  present  its  report  was 
changed  to  June  6,  1 989. 

Following  is  the  text  of  the  resolution,  one 
which  I  believe  constitutes  an  important  step 
toward  mitigating  the  crisis  in  Panama.  I 
submit  this  important  document  for  my  col- 
leagues' review  and  consideration. 


Draft  Resolution 

[Presented  by  the  delegations  of  Argentina, 

Bolivia,  Brazil,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  the 

Dominican   Republic.   Ecuador,    Jamaica, 

Peru,  Uruguary,  and  Venezuela] 

The  XXI  meeting  of  Consultation  of  Min- 
isters of  Foreign  Affairs,  reaffirming: 

That  the  true  significance  of  American 
solidarity  and  good  neighborliness  can  only 
mean  the  consolidation  on  this  continent, 
within  the  framework  of  democratic  institu- 
tions, of  a  system  of  individual  liberty  and 
social  justice  based  on  respect  for  the  essen- 
tial rights  of  man;  and 

That  no  State  or  group  of  States  has  the 
right  to  intervene,  directly  or  indirectly,  for 
any  reason  whatever,  in  the  internal  or  ex- 
ternal affairs  of  any  other  State:  and 

Considering: 

That  the  grave  events  and  the  abuses  by 
General  Manuel  Antonio  Noriega  in  the 
crisis  and  the  electoral  process  in  Panama 
could  unleash  an  escalation  of  violence  with 
its  attendant  risks  to  the  life  and  safety  of 
persons; 

That  these  events  have  abridged  the  right 
of  the  Panamanian  people  to  freely  elect 
their  legitimate  authorities: 

That  the  outrageous  abuses  perpetrs  :ed 
against  the  opposition  candidates  and  citi- 
zenry violate  human,  civil  and  political 
rights; 

That  the  crisis,  which  involves  internal 
and  external  factors,  is  escalating  rapidly, 
and  could  seriously  endanger  international 
peace  and  security; 

That  the  solidarity  of  the  American 
States  and  the  high  aims  which  are  sought 
through  it  require  the  political  organization 
of  those  States  on  the  basis  of  the  effective 
exercise  of  representative  democracy; 

That  every  State  has  the  right  to  choose, 
without  external  interference,  its  own  politi- 
cal, economic  and  social  system  and  to  orga- 
nize itself  in  the  way  best  suited  to  it; 

That  the  Organization  of  American  States 
must  offer  its  collaboration  in  promoting 
the  measures  required  for  an  effective  and 
urgent  solution  to  the  Panamanian  crisis 
that  will  preserve  the  standards  of  inter- 
American  comity: 

That  an  essential  purpose  of  the  Organi- 
zation of  American  States  is  to  promote  and 
consolidate  representative  democracy  with 
due  respect  for  the  principle  of  noninterven- 
tion—a purpose  that  is  being  seriously  jeop- 
ardized by  the  current  political  situation  in 
Panama;  and 

That  the  continuation  in  force  of  the  1977 
Panama  Canal  Treaties  and  compliance 
with  them  constitute  a  fundamental  com- 
mitment of  all  of  the  the  Governments  of 
the  Americas  that  has  received  universal  ap- 
proval. 
Resolves: 

1.  To  entrust  to  the  Ministers  of  Foreign 
Affairs  of  Ecuador.  Guatemala  and  Trinidad 
and  Tobago  the  urgent  mission  of  promot- 
ing, with  the  assistance  of  the  Secretary 
General  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  conciliation  formulas  for  arriving  at 
a  national  accord  that  can  bring  about, 
through  democratic  mechanisms,  a  transfer 
of  power  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  and 
with  full  respect  for  the  sovereign  will  of 
the  Panamanian  people. 

2.  To  exhort  the  Government  of  Panama 
to  cooperate  fully  in  the  implementation  of 
this  resolution. 

3.  To  urge  the  authorities  and  all  political 
forces  in  Panama  to  refrain  from  any  meas- 
ure or  act  that  could  aggravate  the  crisis. 
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4.  To  urge  all  States  to  cooperate  in  the 
implementation  of  this  resolution. 

5.  To  instruct  the  Mission  to  present  to 
this  Meeting  of  Consultation  a  report  on 
the  fulfillment  of  its  mandate,  to  be  consid- 
ered at  its  session  of  June  5,  1989,  the  date 
on  which  the  Meeting  is  convened  so  that 
further  appropriate  measures  may  be  deter- 
mined. 

6.  To  exhort  all  States  to  refrain  from  any 
action  that  may  infringe  the  principle  of 
nonintervention  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
States. 

7.  To  Iceep  the  Meeting  of  Consultation  of 
Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  session  as 
long  as  the  current  situation  persists. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ANIMAL  RIGHTS 


TRIBUTE  TO  BERNARD  H.  KRA- 
KOWER,  LOS  ANGELES  BUSI- 
NESS COUNCIL  CHAIRMAN  OP 
THE  BOARD 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

HON.  HOWARD  L  HERMAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

HON.  MEL  LEVINE 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  25,  1989 
Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I,  along  with 
the  gentlemen  from  California  [Mr.  Berman] 
and  [Mr.  Levine]  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  pay  tribute  to  the  outstanding  accom- 
plishments of  Mr.  Bernard  H.  Krakower. 

The  Los  Angeles  Business  Council  is  cele- 
brating its  59th  year  of  service  to  the  commu- 
nity. The  council's  intent  is  to  represent  the  in- 
terests of  the  business  community  while  grant- 
ing due  consideration  to  environmental  and 
social  concerns.  Council  members  generously 
volunteer  their  time  in  an  effort  to  enhance 
the  quality  of  life  in  Los  Angeles. 

As  chairman  of  the  council's  board,  Mr.  Kra- 
kower has  provided  expert  leadership  for  the 
council.  Under  his  direction,  the  council  com- 
pleted several  projects  that  have  improved  its 
ability  to  communicate  with  the  community 
and  expanded  its  involvement  in  legislative 
issues.  The  council  also  sponsored  many 
events,  including  a  series  of  breakfasts  to  dis- 
cuss planned  growth  and  development  and  a 
forum  to  consider  the  Los  Angeles  2000 
Report. 

Mr.  Krakower  played  a  major  role  in  plan- 
ning for  and  dedicating  the  new  Westwood 
Park  Recreation  Building.  He  also  presided 
over  a  series  of  monthly  membership  meet- 
ings that  dealt  with  a  wide  range  of  issues. 

Outside  of  his  work  for  the  council,  Mr.  Kra- 
kower is  a  senior  partner  in  the  executive 
search  firm  of  Krakower,  Finnegan  Associ- 
ates. He  earned  a  B.A.  degree  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Los  Angeles,  and  an 
MBA  from  Pepperdine  University.  Mr.  Kra- 
kower and  his  wife,  Sondra,  a  psychothera- 
pist, have  three  daughters  and  one  grandson. 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  extend  our  highest  praise 
for  the  hard  work  and  many  achievements  of 
Mr.  Bernard  H.  Krakower  and  the  Los  Angeles 
Business  Council. 


HON.  RON  MARLENEE 

OF  MONTANA 
IN  THE  HOtJSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  25,  1989 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us  in 
this  House  receive  a  great  deal  of  correspond- 
ence calling  for  an  end  of  animal  lab  research. 
As  one  who  has  owned  and  loved  animals  for 
all  of  my  life,  I  would  be  only  to  happy  to  see 
an  end  of  the  use  of  animals  in  lab  research. 
However,  it  has  been  proven  time  and  again 
that  computers  cannot  duplicate  all  the 
needed  research  to  find  the  cures  for  dis- 
eases that  still  plague  mankind. 

For  some  families  in  America,  the  day  for 
computers  to  take  the  place  of  animals  in  lab 
research  is  too  far  away.  Their  loved  ones  are 
dying  before  their  eyes. 

This  week,  a  letter  came  across  my  desk 
from  Danette  Day  of  Sheridan,  MT.  Danette's 
two  younger  brothers,  Scott  and  Greg  are 
dying  of  mucopolysaccharide  disease.  This  ill- 
ness is  rare,  and  the  dedicated  scientists  who 
are  trying  desperately  to  find  a  cure  for  this 
disease  need  animals  to  assist  them  in  finding 
a  way  to  save  Scott  and  Greg  Day. 

For  those  who  call  for  a  ban  on  the  use  of 
animals  in  lab  research,  let's  save  kids  before 
we  save  the  animals.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  this 
touching  and  poignant  letter  for  the  Record. 
Sheridan,  MT,  April  14,  1989. 
Dear  Sir:  Many  people  with  rare  disorders 
rely  on  scientific  research  with  animals  to 
provide  them  with  hope  for  the  future.  My 
two  brothers  and  my  family  are  among 
them.  My  brothers.  Scott  and  Greg,  have  a 
terminal  disorder  affecting  children  which 
animal  research  has  already  benefited  and 
stands  to  benefit  more. 

I  am  sixteen  years  old  and  a  junior  in  high 
school  from  Sheridan,  Montana.  I  write  to 
you  of  this  disease  because  it  is  so  close  to 
my  heart.  Pet  owners  have  had  cats  and 
dogs  diagnosed  with  this  illness  and  have  in 
turn  offered  them  for  research.  They  have 
provided  us  with  much  information  regard- 
ing bone  marrow  transplantation  (which  my 
family  is  considering)  and  in  the  future  with 
gene  therapy. 

I  wrote  the  attached  paper  to  help  you  un- 
derstand that  you  hold  in  your  hand  the 
key  to  help  my  brothers  and  others  with 
disorders  that  research  helps,  as  well  as 
their  families. 

Thank  you  for  your  time  and  consider- 
ation. 

Appreciatively, 

Danette  Day. 

The  Agony  of  Defeat 
"Some  people  come  quickly  into  our  lives 
and  quickly  go.  Some  stay  for  a  while  and 
leave  footprints  on  our  hearts  and  we  are 
never,  ever  the  same." 

Many  times  in  my  thoughts  a  well  known 
phrase  runs  through  my  head.  "The  Agony 
of  Defeat. "  It  comes  to  those  trying  but 
losing  a  race.  There  are  many  kinds  of  races. 
There  are  Olympic  races,  sports,  and  politics, 
all  have  either  medals  to  be  won  or  positions 
of  importance  to  be  held.  But  this  race,  a 
never  winning  race,  an  always  loosing  race, 
is  a  child's  race.  It  is  a  race  against  time;  to 
hang  onto  life,  to  watch  dreams  slip 
through  your  fingers.  Desperately  trying  to 
keep  hanging  on  as  each  day  you  watch  the 
child  lose  another  part  of  their  life. 
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And  then  finally  a  day  comes  and  your  re- 
alize that  all  you  have  left  is  a  dream  that 
once  was.  Remember  the  joy  you  experi- 
enced? The  joy  that  you  received  from  their 
joy  when  you  turned  on  the  Christmas  tree 
and  saw  the  laughter  and  excitement  in  his 
eyes. 

Now,  you  have  to  stay  strong  for  them.  It 
almost  kills  you  to  work  a  smile  from  their 
face  by  blowing  them  a  kiss  knowing  that 
tomorrow  may  never  come.  For  them  there 
might  not  be  another  Easter  or  Halloween. 
Or  worst  of  all,  for  them  there  might  not  be 
another  Christmas.  But  still  as  you  feel  the 
agony  of  defeat;  you  have  to  stay  strong  and 
healthy  for  them.  And  all  of  this  for  what? 
To  end  in  death?  Nothing  to  be  won? 

No,  there  Is  something  to  be  won.  It  may 
not  be  a  medal  to  hang  on  your  chest  or  a 
title  to  put  on  your  desk.  It  cannot  be  re- 
placed, lost,  or  taken  away.  It  is  something 
lasting  that  can  be  cherished  in  your  hearts 
forever.  It  is  the  true  meaning  of  life  and 
love.  Some  say  they  are  lucky,  some  people 
can  live  a  lifetime  without  any  experience  of 
a  love  so  deep  and  true. 

To  put  it  as  gently  as  I  can.  MPS,  Mucopo- 
lysaccharide diseases,  eat  away  at  their  vic- 
tims. They  go  on  living  while  their  systems 
are  slowly  dying. 

An  angel  baby  is  brought  home  from  the 
hospital  for  the  first  time.  This  little  bundle 
of  joy  experiences  love  and  devotion  from 
mon,  dad,  and  all  his  relatives;  A  sense  of 
his  family  environment  that  will  last 
throughout  his  childhood.  Angel  baby. 
Angel  baby,  how  ironic!  Especially  when  a 
rare  genetic  desease  can  make  that  name  as 
literal  as  the  blue  skies  above.  It's  not  their 
fault,  its  not  our  fault,  but  what  can  we  do 
to  help  them? 

Mucopolysaccharide  storage  disorders  are 
a  rare  group  of  genetic  degenerative  disor- 
ders. They  are  caused  by  a  lack  of  a  specific 
enzyme  which,  in  normal  individuals,  breaks 
down  complex  carbohydrate  chains  called 
mucopolysaccharides.  These  chemical  reac- 
tions take  place  within  the  lysomes,  which 
are  structures  found  in  most  cells.  In  affect- 
ed children,  the  undergraded  mucopolysac- 
charides are  stored  in  the  lysomes.  The  ab- 
normally stored  material  accumulates 
throughout  the  body  causing  complications 
that  eventually  lead  to  premature  death. 

What  does  all  this  mean  to  you?  All  the 
medical  jitter-jabber  means  nothing  to  me. 
All  I  really  care  about  is  that  innocent  chil- 
dren are  dying.  Yeah,  we  know  what  the  dis- 
ease is.  The  queston  is  what  are  we  gonna 
do  about  it.  Innocent  kids  are  victims.  We 
have  to  do  something  for  them.  But  what? 

As  of  this  point  in  history  no  major  genet- 
ic or  medical  breakthroughts  have  been  dis- 
covered. All  we  can  do  is  pray  for  the  beauti- 
ful families  that  have  been  touched.  To  the 
parents  we  need  to  grant  them  serenity  to 
accept  the  things  they  cannot  change,  the 
courage  to  change  the  things  they  can.  and 
the  wisdom  to  know  the  difference.  The  vic- 
tims? We  know  you  are  the  bundles  of  joy 
too  exquisite  to  last  and  yet  so  very  much 
more  exquisite  when  passed. 


HONORING  MEMORIAL  DAY 


HON.  RONALD  K.  MACHTLEY 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  25,  1989 

Mr.  MACHTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nse  on  this 
most  auspicious  day  to  pay  tribute  to  our  Na- 
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tion's  veterans.  As  a  graduate  of  the  Naval 
Academy,  I  feel  a  special  kinsfiip  witfi  the  men 
and  women  wfro  served  In  our  Armed  Forces 
and  died  in  defense  of  our  country.  On  such  a 
day  as  this,  the  words  of  John  Adams  ring 
true  and  also  have  special  meaning  for  me:  "I 
study  war,  so  my  children  can  study  politics, 
so  their  children  can  study  poetry."  These  are, 
Indeed,  noble  words  to  live  by. 

Memorial  Day  had  Its  beginnings  as  a  time 
of  remembrarKe  for  those  soldiers  who  died 
during  tfie  American  Civil  War.  Nineteeth  cen- 
tury newspapers  tell  stories  of  families  of 
dead  soldiers  going  to  cemeteries  where  their 
loved  ones  lay  and  planting  flags  on  their 
graves.  But.  ttiey  placed  flags  not  only  on  the 
graves  of  tfieir  own,  but  also  on  the  graves  of 
boys  wtK)  had  fought  on  the  opposite  side.  At 
the  efKl  of  the  day,  the  sight  must  have  been 
trufy  spectacular— Union  and  Confederate 
flags  waving,  side  by  side,  testament  to  the 
unity  of  this  country. 

This  type  of  compassion  may  be  viewed  as 
a  role  model  for  us  all,  for  In  the  Civil  War,  a 
txjilet  did  not  differentiate  between  regional 
affiliation,  and  brothers  fell  alongside  brothers. 
Similarfy  so,  in  later  wars,  a  bullet  knew  not 
race,  creed,  gender,  or  religion.  It  rendered  all 
people  equal. 

On  this  day  we  are  cfiarged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  remembering  and  honoring 
ttiose  tKave  men  and  women  who  gave  so  un- 
selfishly of  tfiemselves  for  their  country.  And 
they  gave  of  themselves  all  in  the  name  of 
one  simple,  but  beautifully  poignant  ideal— 
that  of  freedom. 

This  freedom  is  best  emtxxlied  in  our  Na- 
tion's flag  which  has  come  to  represent  the 
multitudes  of  Americans  wfx)  sacrificed  their 
lives  in  defense  of  our  freedom.  But  more 
than  sacrifice  and  death,  our  noble  "Stars  and 
Stripes"  stands  for  the  courage  and  tenacity 
of  these  brave  men  and  women.  We  must 
give  voice  then,  today,  to  those  Americans 
wtw  can  no  longer  speak.  As  DAV  National 
Commander  Kirby  has  said. 

We  who  can  speak  out  and  defend  our 
flag.  must.  We  who  can  speak  out  and  praise 
our  fallen  comrades,  must.  We  who  can 
teach  the  lessons  of  democracy,  must. 


IN  RECOGNITION  OP  THE  50TH 
ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  MOUNT 
PLEASANT  UONS  CLUB 


HON.  BILL  SCHUETTE 

OP  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  25.  1989 

Mr.  SCHUETTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
fK)nor  the  Mount  Pleasant  Lions  Club  on  their 
50th  anniversary,  June  3,  1989.  The  Mount 
Pleasant  Lions  Club  has  recently  distinguished 
itsetf  by  devoting  much  time,  energy,  and 
money  to  those  with  sight  and  hearing  disat)il- 
ities.  This  generous  organization  has  raised 
$250,000  for  ttiese  worthy  causes  in  its  50 
years  of  existence. 

The  Lions  Club  in  Mount  Pleasant  is  com- 
prised of  select  members  of  tf>e  community 
ttiat  includes  business  and  professional  per- 
sons, industrialists,  farmers,  clergymen,  edu- 
cators, mercfiants,  and  many  others.  The 
stated  purpose  of  the  Mount  Pleasant  Lions 
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Club  is  to  first  determine  the  most  urgent 
needs  of  the  community  and  then  develop  ap- 
propriate means  of  meeting  these  needs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  you  join  me  In  salut- 
ing the  Mount  Pleasant  Lions  Club  for  their  50 
years  of  distinguished  service,  and  the  contirv 
ued  contributions  that  I  am  confident  they  will 
provide. 


DEDICATION  OF  RAILROAD  STA- 
TION IN  COUNTY  MAYO,  IRE- 
LAND 


HON.  BRIAN  J.  DONNELLY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  25,  1989 

Mr.  DONNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  18, 
1989,  in  the  west  of  Ireland,  a  railroad  station 
in  Klltmagh,  County  Mayo,  will  t>e  dedicated 
as  a  memorial  to  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
Irish  individuals  who  left  that  country  to  seek  a 
new  and  prosperous  life  in  the  United  States. 
The  dedication  of  this  train  station  and  an  ac- 
companying museum  will  be  at  the  place 
where  these  Irish  men,  women,  and  children 
boarded  trains  to  leave  for  America,  as  far 
back  as  1 50  years  ago. 

Of  course,  much  has  changed  over  those 
one  and  one-half  centuries.  Then,  the  Irish 
people  fled  famine  and  abject  pKSverty.  Today, 
Irish  individuals  seek  a  new  life  in  America  for 
the  many  job  opportunities  available  here. 
Today's  and  yesterday's  immigrants  sought  a 
t)etter  life;  many  embarked  from  the  railroad 
station  in  Kiltmagh. 

Unfortunately,  and  sadly,  America's  doors 
are  not  as  open  to  today's  immigrants  from 
Ireland.  Our  current  immigration  system,  struc- 
tured principally  toward  family  reunification, 
tends  to  discriminate  against  those  countries 
whose  potential  immigrants  do  not  have  im- 
mediate family  memt}ers  in  the  United  States. 
Indeed,  the  current  system  all  but  ignores 
such  important  criteria  as  needed  job  skills.  In 
my  view,  major  reforms  of  the  current  system 
are  needed. 

Officiating  at  the  dedication  of  the  railroad 
station  will  be  one  man  from  my  congressional 
district  who  has  t)een  of  enormous  assistance 
in  seeking  reforms  to  America's  current  immi- 
gration policy.  Mr.  Thomas  Flatley  left  Ireland 
in  1950  to  seek  a  better  life  in  America;  he 
departed  from  the  same  train  station  to  be 
dedicated  in  June.  Today,  Mr.  Flatley's  suc- 
cesses in  America  are  well-documented;  Mr. 
Flatley  has  also  demonstrated  concern  for 
those  he  left  behind  by  testifying  t)efore  txjth 
House  and  Senate  committee  on  needed 
amendments  to  our  immigration  laws.  I  believe 
that  it  is  Mr.  Flatley's  hope  that  through  these 
efforts,  future  Irish  immigrants  passing  through 
Kiltmagh  can  become  as  successful  here  as 
he. 

The  Irish  immigrants  who  came  here  over 
those  150  years  have  helped  make  America 
the  great  land  she  Is  today.  Fighting  to  help 
preserve  our  Union  during  the  Civil  War,  build- 
ing our  industrial  base  at  the  turn  of  this  cen- 
tury, and  helping  insure  America's  place  as 
the  most  powerful  Nation  on  Earth  after  World 
War  II;  That  has  been  the  contribution  of 
those  who  passed  through  that  railroad  station 
in  County  Mayo. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  today  there  are  40  million 
Americans  of  Irish  descent;  through  their  veins 
flows  the  blood  of  an  Irish  immigrant.  We  in 
the  United  States  are  proud  of  that  heritage — 
and  we  are  proud  to  take  part  in  the  dedica- 
tion of  that  railroad  station  where  so  many 
great  journeys  were  begun. 


IN  PRAISE  OF  SCHOOL 
VOLUNTEERS 


HON.  RON  de  LUGO 

OF  THE  VIRGIN  ISLANDS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  25.  1989 

Mr.  DE  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  express 
my  gratitude  and  admiration  for  six  outstand- 
ing volunteers  in  the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands,  who 
have  been  honored  for  going  into  our  public 
school  classrooms  to  share  their  knowledge 
and  talents  with  our  students. 

These  6  were  recently  chosen  from  among 
1,355  people  in  the  Virgin  Islands,  ranging 
from  secondary  students  to  senior  citizens, 
who  serve  as  volunteers  in  our  schools. 
These  volunteers  gave  more  than  20,000 
hours  of  their  time  last  year,  and  they  made 
an  enormous  contribution  to  the  quality  of 
education  in  our  public  schools.  Our  entire 
community  benefits  when  merchants,  hotel 
managers,  journalists,  retirees,  students  and 
teachers  work  together  in  a  unified  pursuit  of 
excellence  in  education. 

The  Virgin  Islands  Department  of  Education 
recently  recognized  the  following  six  individ- 
uals for  their  superlative  effort: 

Amantha  Francis,  a  retiree  who  helped 
teach  special  education  classes. 

David  Pike,  a  newspaper  editor  who  intro- 
duced junior  high  students  to  the  basic  of  jour- 
nalism. 

Leslie  Milliner,  a  department  store  owner 
who  promoted  reading  in  an  elementary 
school,  which  his  firm  has  adopted. 

Steve  Parris,  a  high  school  student  who 
helped  run  the  Junior  Reserve  Officers  Train- 
ing Corps  Program  and  supervise  recess  ac- 
tivities at  an  elementary  school. 

Marilyn  Mackey,  a  travel  agency  owner  who 
tutored  at  an  elementary  school  and  served 
on  the  board  of  the  volunteer  program. 

James  St.  John,  a  hotel  manager  whose 
hotel  offered  training  and  tutoring  for  local  stu- 
dents. 

These  6  individuals  and  more  than  1,300 
others  who  perform  similar  volunteer  services 
also  were  honored  in  an  editorial  in  the  Virgin 
Islands  Daily  News  of  May  19,  1989,  which  I 
want  to  enter  into  the  Record  here: 
Admirable  People 

Six  residents  who  took  time  from  their 
busy  schedules  to  make  life  a  little  more 
meaningful  for  Virgin  Islands  student  were 
honored  recently. 

These  unsung  heroes  were  among  the 
more  than  1.300  St.  Thomas  and  St.  John 
residents  who  volunteered  regularly  in  the 
public  schools  this  past  year.  Not  only  did 
all  these  volunteers  share  their  time  unself- 
ishly with  the  students,  they  also  saved  the 
Education  Department  $250,000  by  contrib- 
uting 20.172  hours. 

Those  commended  for  their  service  were 
retiree    Amantha   Francis,    businesswoman 
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Marilyn  Mackey.  businessman  Leslie  Milli- 
ner, Charlotte  Amalie  High  School  student 
Steve  Parris,  hotelier  James  St.  John  and 
journalist  David  Pike. 

During  these  times,  when  the  pressures  of 
day-to-day  life  leave  little  free  time  and 
energy,  it  is  admirable  that  these  volunteers 
were  willing  to  share  their  talents  and  expe- 
rience so  our  students  can  have  a  broader, 
richer  view  of  the  world  around  them 

I  concur  with  this  editorial  and  am  proud  to 
add  my  praise  for  these  volunteers  who  are 
enriching  our  public  schools. 


A  CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
ROGER  REYBURN 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  25,  1989 
Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  pay  tribute  to  an  outstanding  individual  who 
has  devoted  years  of  his  life  to  the  Long 
Beach  area.  Roger  Reyburn  will  be  presented 
with  the  "1989  Humanitarian  Award  at  the 
26th  Annual  Humanitarian  Award  Dinner  of 
the  National  Conference  of  Christians  and 
Jews,"  to  be  held  this  evening,  Thursday,  May 
25,  1 989.  This  occasion  gives  me  the  opportu- 
nity to  express  my  sincere  appreciation  for  his 
many  years  of  hard  work  and  unending  com- 
mitment. 

Roger  Reyburn  is  an  extremely  active  and 
highly  visible  member  of  the  Long  Beach  com- 
munity. Currently,  he  serves  as  a  board 
member  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  Long 
Beach  Community  Hospital,  Long  Beach 
Public  Transportation  Co.,  the  Chamtjer  of 
Commerce,  and  Rotary  Club  of  Long  Beach. 
In  addition  to  his  involvement  in  the  previously 
mentioned  organizations,  he  also  devotes  his 
time  and  energy  to  the  Long  Beach  Communi- 
ty Foundation,  the  Private  Industry  Council 
and  the  49er  Athletic  Foundation,  of  which  he 
was  past  president.  Despite  his  heavy  volun- 
teer involvement,  Mr.  Reyburn  is  employed  full 
time  by  General  Telephone  as  the  south  coast 
division  manager.  He  also  devotes  his  time  to 
his  wife,  Elizabeth,  and  their  four  children, 
Stephanie.  Suzanne,  Sam,  and  Matthew. 

My  wife,  Lee,  joins  me  in  extending  our  con- 
gratulations to  this  caring  and  giving  individual. 
Roger  ReytHim  is  truly  a  remarkable  individual 
who  has  devoted  his  talents  and  energies  to 
enriching  the  lives  of  so  many  other  people. 
We  wish  this  fine  Long  Beach  citizen  all  the 
best  in  the  "years  to  come. 
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be  successful  In  any  endeavor  they  undertake, 
an  element  of  sadness  and  bittersweet  emo- 
tions always  accompany  the  final  sendoff. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  congregation  of  St.  Mary's 
Episcopal  Church  in  my  home  district  of  Balti- 
more City  is  now  experiencing  this  phenome- 
non. After  1 7  years  of  dedication  and  commit- 
ment to  the  St.  Mary's  church  family.  Rev. 
Richard  W.  Lipka,  his  wife,  Susan,  daughters 
Pam,  Sara,  and  sons,  Adam  and  Jon  will  be 
leaving  Baltimore  for  a  new  assignment  in 
Hawaii.  During  his  tenure  with  St.  Mary's.  Rev- 
erend Lipka  was  well  known  as  a  fine  pastor, 
good  adviser,  gentle  friend  and  family  man. 

Reverend  Lipka  and  his  wife,  Susan,  dedi- 
cated many  long  hours  to  the  church  since 
their  arrival  in  1972.  Reverend  Lipka,  the  son 
of  Roman  Catholic  Polish  immigrants,  grew  up 
in  Delaware  in  a  closely  knit  community  before 
traveling  to  Europe,  where  he  experienced  a 
call  to  the  ministry  and  later  stayed  in  Europe 
to  complete  his  theological  studies.  Susan 
Lipka,  a  native  of  Princess  Anne  on  the  East- 
ern Shore  of  Maryland,  worked  as  a  social 
worker  in  her  hometown  prior  to  marrying 
Richard.  The  Lipka's  moved  to  west  Baltimore 
where  they  both  worked  for  awhile  in  the  field 
of  social  services. 

Mr.  Speaker,  St.  Mary's  church  has  truly 
grown,  as  have  Richard's  and  Susan's  spiritu- 
al commitment  over  the  past  17  years.  Susan 
has  been  actively  involved  in  training  for  lay 
evangelism,  while  serving  as  editor  of  the 
parish  newsletter,  and  traveling  with  her  hus- 
band for  Episcopal  Renewal  Ministries.  Prob- 
ably Susan's  most  significant  contribution  is 
her  ministry  of  prayer,  inner  healing,  and  per- 
sonal counseling. 

Richard  and  Susan's  eldest  daughter,  Pam, 
founded  St.  Mary's  Christian  School  upon 
completing  her  undergraduate  studies  at 
Towson  State  University.  Pam  is  also  involved 
in  the  Episcopal  Renewal  Ministries  youth  pro- 
gram that  has  taken  her  all  over  the  east 
coast. 

Mr.  Speaker,  quoting  from  GertSsis,  when 
Laban  said  goodbye  to  his  son-in-law  Jacob, 
"May  the  Lord  keep  watch  between  you  and 
me  when  we  are  away  from  each  other 
•  *  *."  And  so,  as  the  St.  Mary's  congrega- 
tion prepares  to  send  the  Lipka  family  off  to 
their  new  church  home  and  family,  I  am  sure 
that  Richard,  Susan,  and  the  entire  Lipka 
family  will  adjust  very  well  to  their  new  sur- 
roundings and  begin  to  make  new  friends  and 
inspire  many  others  through  the  Word  of  God. 


FAREWELL  TO  REV.  RICHARD 
LIPKA  AND  FAMILY 


HON.  KWEISI  MFUME 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  25,  1989 

Mr.  MFUME.  Mr.  Speaker,  probably  one  of 
the  most  difficult  tasks  for  any  human  Ijeing, 
is  to  bid  farewell  to  longtime  friends  and  loved 
ones  whose  career  or  employment  opportuni- 
ties call  them  to  relocate  to  different  parts  of 
the  globe.  Although  one  knows  that  the  indi- 
vidual or  persons  who  are  leaving  will  always 
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HON.  DON  RTTTER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  25,  1989 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  dari<  cloud  has 
appeared  on  the  horizon  of  glasnost,  although 
Soviet  officialdom  characterizes  it  as  blue  sky. 
To  many  at  the  forefront  of  change  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  it  has  brought  uncertainty  and 
fear.  To  most  in  the  West  it  has  gone  unno- 
ticed. On  April  11,  1989,  the  front  page  of 
Pravda  printed  the  test  of  a  decree  signed  by 
Mikhail  Gorbachev.  In  this  law,  the  criminal 
code   of    the    U.S.S.R.    dealing   with    "state 
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crimes"  has  been  amended.  Despite  Gortia- 
chev's  attempts  to  gloss  over  the  implications 
of  these  new  laws,  they  are  cleariy  designed 
as  a  warning  to  intimidate  would-be  critics, 
dissidents,  or  nationalists  into  accepting  glas- 
nost on  the  state's  terms — or  else. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  new  laws  mean  that  the 
legal  foundation  of  glasnost  and  perestroika 
Eire  made  of  sand.  I  will  insert  into  thte 
Record  the  recent  comments  given  by  Sergei 
Grigoryants,  editor  of  Glasnost  magazine  on 
the  "new"  Soviet  legal  reforms.  Furthermore,  I 
am  including  the  article  "Soviet  Legal  Re- 
forms" Ukrainian  Weekly,  May  7,  1989,  into 
the  Record.  Additionally,  so  that  all  of  Amer- 
ica and  my  colleagues  may  see  the  new 
Soviet  law  themselves  and  judge,  I  will  insert 
the  translated  law  into  the  Record.  I  hope 
particular  attention  is  paid  to  the  delitjerately 
vague  wording  in  article  11(1)  of  this  new  law. 

Grigoryants  on  Soviet  Legal  Reforms 

(Following  is  a  reaction  by  rights  activist 
Sergei  Grigoryants  of  Moscow,  editor  of 
Glasnot  magazine,  to  the  decree  of  the  Pre- 
sidium of  the  U.S.S.R.  Supreme  Soviet  on 
news  laws  covering  crimes  against  the  state. 
The  comments,  made  in  a  telephone  conver- 
sation on  April  13,  were  released  in  English 
translation  by  the  Human  Rights  Commis- 
sion of  the  World  Congress  of  Free  Ukraini- 
ans.) 

We  still  don't  know  how  this  law  will  be 
applied  .  .  .  but  it  is  in  the  same  spirit  of 
anti-democratic  laws  which  were  published 
in  October.  The  law  on  demonsl§tions  and 
on  the  use  of  internal  military  forces  which 
are  allowed  to  conduct  searches  without 
formal  permission  of  the  procurator;  the 
law  which  allows  shooting  of  women  and 
children. 

I  believe  the  law  will  be  applied  selective- 
ly, at  the  whim  of  the  government.  This 
new  decree  parallels  some  of  Stalin's  most 
Draconian  laws.  No  one  after  Stalin  has 
ever  enacted  such  monstrous  laws. 

I  believe  it  is  an  obvious  violation  of  the 
Vienna  FHnal  Document,  violation  of  the 
right  of  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  the 
press,  freedom  to  express  personal  views 
about  officials  and  institutions.  There  is  a 
very  sharp  and  obvious  worsening  of  the  sit- 
uation in  the  Soviet  Union.  Unfortunately, 
people  in  the  West  don't  see  it  yet. 

One  does  not  have  to  he  very  astute  to  see 
that  the  law  which  replaces  Article  190(  1 )  is 
far  worse,  although  Article  190(1)  was  repre- 
hensible not  so  much  because  of  its  legal 
formulation  but  in  its  practice  and  applica- 
tion .  .  .  Under  the  new  article,  punishment 
is  prescribed  for  criticism  of  any  Soviet  offi- 
cial, any  person  elected  to  any  position,  not 
to  mention  any  Soviet  institution.  The 
meaning  of  this  law  is  that  even  if  one  has 
good  reason  to  call  a  secretary  of  the  city 
council  a  villain,  one  has  committed  a  crime 
against  the  state,  one  has  offended  an  em- 
ployee of  the  state,  one  has  discredited  a 
state  organization  .  .  .  This  is  such  a  fantas- 
tic law  and  so  unbelievable,  the  entire  popu- 
lation of  the  Soviet  Union  can  be  arrested, 
starting  with  Gorbachev  and  ending  with  a 
caretaker.  Everyone  in  the  Soviet  Union  has 
something  against  a  government  organiza- 
tion or  an  employee  of  it,  and  now  that  is  a 
crime  against  the  state. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  this  law  was  applied 
immediately  upon  publication.  I  had  a  call 
yesterday  [April  12]  from  a  Jewish  group. 
They  were  going  to  have  a  meeting  for 
which  permission  was  given  and  later  with- 
drawn, upon  publication  of  the  law,  because 
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one  of  the  four  agenda  items  was  to  con- 
demn the  activities  of  the  anti-Zionist  com- 
mittee. The  meeting  was  forbidden  because 
people  have  no  right  to  discredit  a  govern- 
ment organization.  Now  you  cannot  say  any- 
thing even  against  a  kindergarten  if  the 
teachers  are  bad.  This  also  Is  a  government 
organization. 

tProm  the  Ukrainian  Weekly.  May  7.  1989] 
Soviet  Legal  Reforms 

On  April  U.  the  Soviet  press  published 
the  decree  of  the  Presidium  of  the  Supreme 
Soviet  on  amendments  to  the  law  "on  crimi- 
nal liability  for  state  crimes."  This  was  the 
much-awaited  legal  reform  that  Soviet  offi- 
cials have  promised  for  nearly  two  years, 
the  new  laws  that  were  supposed  to  conform 
with  democratic  principles. 

Bohdan  Horyn  of  the  Ukrainian  Helsinki 
Union  described  the  new  laws  as  "a  total  re- 
versal to  anti-democratic  methods  in  our  po- 
litical and  social  life."  This  decree,  he  said, 
is  not  the  first  "reactionary  law"  instituted 
during  the  Gorbachev  regime;  it  was  preced- 
ed by  a  decree  on  meetings  and  demonstra- 
tions, and  an  anti-democratic  law  on  elec- 
tions. The  West,  he  said,  has  swallowed  the 
Soviet's  so-called  democratization  and  thus 
gives  its  "tacit  approval  to  such  anti-demo- 
cratic measures." 

Let's  take  a  look  at  the  laws  themselves. 

Article  7.  states  that  "Public  calls  for  the 
overthrow  of  the  Soviet  state  and  social 
system."  or  for  its  change  by  methods  con- 
trary to  the  USSR  Constitution,  or  for  ob- 
structing the  execution  of  Soviet  laws  for 
the  purpose  of  undermining  the  USSR  po- 
litical and  economic  system,  and  equally  the 
preparation  for  purposes  of  dissemination 
or  the  actual  dissemination  of  material  con- 
taining such  calls  "are  punishable  by  depri- 
vation of  freedom  for  up  to  three  years  or  a 
fine  of  2,000  rubles;  when  commented  re- 
peatedly by  an  organized  group  or  via  tech- 
nical means  designed  for  large  print  runs, 
the  penalty  is  up  to  seven  years'  deprivation 
of  freedom  or  a  fine  of  up  to  5.000  rubles; 
when  such  acts  are  committed  on  instruc- 
tions from  abroad,  or  involve  the  use  of 
assets  or  technical  means  received  from 
abroad,  the  punishment  is  even  more  severe: 
deprivation  of  freedom  for  between  three 
and  10  years. 

Previously,  Soviet  law,  as  provided  in  Arti- 
cle 70  of  the  Russian  SFSR  Criminal  Code, 
stated:  "Agitation  or  propaganda  carried  on 
for  the  purpose  of  subverting  or  weakening 
the  Soviet  regime  or  of  committing  particu- 
lar, especially  dangerous  crimes  against  the 
state,  or  the  circulation  for  the  same  pur- 
pose of  slanderous  fabrications  which 
defame  the  Soviet  state  and  social  system, 
or  the  circulation  or  preparation  or  keeping, 
for  the  same  purpose,  of  literature  of  such 
content  shall  be  punished  by  deprivation  of 
freedom  for  a  term  of  six  months  to  seven 
years,  with  or  without  additional  exile  for  a 
term  of  two  to  five  years,  or  by  exile  for  a 
term  of  two  to  five  years."  For  repeat  of- 
fenders, or  for  crimes  committed  during 
wartime,  the  punishment  was  deprivation  of 
freedom  for  three  to  10  years,  with  or  with- 
out additional  exile  for  two  to  five  years. 

The  law  that  replaces  the  previous  anti- 
Soviet  slander  provisions  covers  "The  public 
insulting  or  defamation  of  the  USSR  su- 
preme organs  of  state  power  and  govern- 
ment, other  state  organs  constituted  or 
elected  by  the  USSR  Supreme  Soviet,  or  of- 
ficials appointed,  elected  or  approved  in 
office  by  the  USSR  Congress  of  People's 
Deputies  or  the  USSR  Supreme  Soviet,  of 
public    organizations    and    their    all-union 
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organs  constituted  according  to  law  and 
acting  in  conformity  with  the  USSR  Consti- 
tution "  and  provides  that  this  be  punishable 
by  deprivation  of  freedom  for  up  to  three 
years  or  a  fine  of  up  to  2.000  rubles. 

The  earlier  law  on  slander  covered  "The 
systematic  circulation  in  an  oral  form  of 
fabrications  known  to  be  false  which 
defame  the  Soviet  state  and  social  system 
and.  likewise,  the  preparation  or  circulation 
in  written,  printed  or  any  other  form  of 
works  of  such  content"  and  stipulated  that 
the  punishment  was  deprivation  of  freedom 
for  a  term  not  exceeding  three  years,  or  by 
corrective  tasks  for  a  term  not  exceeding 
one  year,  or  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  100 
rubles. 

A  new  law  covering  "deliberate  actions 
aimed  at  inciting  national  or  racial  enmity 
or  dissension,  degrading  national  honor  and 
dignity,  and  any  direct  or  indirect  restric- 
tion on  the  rights  or  establishment  of  direct 
or  indirect  privileges  for  citizens  depending 
on  their  race  or  nationality"  provides  pun- 
ishment of  three  years'  deprivation  of  free- 
dom or  a  fine  of  up  to  2,000  rubles;  when 
these  acts  are  combined  with  violence,  fraud 
or  threats,  or  when  committed  by  officials— 
up  to  five  years,  or  up  to  a  5,000  ruble  fine; 
when  committed  by  a  group,  or  when  involv- 
ing loss  of  humaui  life,  or  other  grave  conse- 
quences—up to  10  years'  deprivation  of  free- 
dom. 

A  careful  reading  of  the  old  and  new  laws 
reveals  that,  yes,  the  law  on  "overthrow  of 
the  Soviet  state  and  social  system"  tightens 
up  the  previous  broadly  worded  and  widely 
applied  law  on  "anti-Soviet  agitation  and 
propaganda."  However,  the  law's  stipulation 
that  this  crime,  when  committed  by  an  orga- 
nized group  or  via  high-tech  means  that 
make  wide  dissemination  possible  deserves  a 
more  severe  penalty,  surely  is  meant  to  cur- 
tail activities  of  certain  groups  and  their 
appeal  to  a  broad  audience.  Equally  trouble- 
some is  the  provision  that  when  such  acts 
are  committed  on  "instructions  from 
abroad"  or  use  "technical  means  received 
from  abroad,"  which  seems  designed  to  limit 
contacts  with  foreigners  and  is  so  vaguely 
worded  that  it  may  be  broadly  applied. 

In  regard  to  the  law  on  "insulting  and  de- 
faming" organs  and  officials  of  the  state 
and  public  organizations,  it  must  be  pointed 
out  that  whereas  the  prior  law  on  slander 
covered  "fabrications  known  to  be  false," 
the  new  law  is  actually  less  precise,  makes 
no  distinction  as  to  the  truth  or  untruth  of 
the  insulting  or  defamatory  statements,  and 
upgrades  this  offense  to  a  state  crime,  as  op- 
posed to  a  regular  criminal  offense. 

And.  the  new  law  on  "infringement  of  na- 
tional or  racial  equality"— even  as  acknowl- 
edged by  the  official  Soviet  press  (commen- 
taries in  Pravda  and  Izvestia  noted  that 
they  are  especially  targeted  at  activists  in 
the  Baltic  and  Caucasian  republics,  and 
Ukraine)— is  aimed  directly  at  nationalist 
troublemakers  throughout  the  USSR. 

What  then,  do  we  make  of  this  "democra- 
tization" of  the  Soviet  law?  Frankly,  not 
much.  If  this  is  all  there  is  to  Soviet  legal 
reform,  then  the  West  should  make  its  disa- 
tisfaction  known  in  no  uncertain  terms  by 
refusing  to  attend  the  special  conference  on 
humanitarian  affairs  that  has  been  slated 
by  Helsinki  Accords  signatories  for  1991  in 
Moscow.  Soviet  legal  reform  is,  simply  put; 
out  of  synch  with  the  promises  made,  for- 
mally and  informally,  by  the  Soviets. 


May  25,  1989 


[Decree  Amending  Law  on  Criminal  Liabil- 
ity PublUhed  PM  1004154189  Moscow  Iz- 
vestiya  in  Russian  11  Apr  89  Morning  Edi- 
tion p  3] 

t  "USSR  Supreme  Soviet  Presidium 
Decree  On  the  Introduction  of  Amendments 
and  Addenda  to  the  USSR  Law  On  Crimi- 
nal Liability  for  State  Crimes'  and  Certain 
Other  USSR  Legislative  Acts'— Izvestiya 
headline] 

[Text]  The  USSR  Supreme  Soviet  Presidi- 
um resolves: 

I.  To  introduce  the  following  amendments 
and  addenda  to  the  USSR  Law  "On  Crimi- 
nal Liability  for  State  Crimes"  dated  25  De- 
cember 1958  (VEDOMOSTI  VERKHOV- 
NOGO  SOVETA  SSSR,  1959,  Issue  No  1.  p 
8;  1961.  Issue  No  21.  p  222;  1984.  Issue  No  3. 
p58): 

1.  Articles  7  and  11  are  to  read  as  follows: 
"Article   7.   Calls   for   the   Overthrow   or 

Change  of  the  Soviet  State  and  Social 
System. 

""Public  calls  for  the  overthrow  of  the 
Soviet  state  and  social  system  or  for  its 
change  by  methods  contrary  to  the  USSR 
Constitution,  or  for  obstructing  the  execu- 
tion of  Soviet  laws  for  the  purpose  of  under- 
mining the  USSR  political  and  economic 
system,  and  equally  the  preparation  for  pur- 
poses of  dissemination  or  the  actual  dissemi- 
nation of  material  containing  such  calls— 

""are  punishable  by  deprivation  of  freedom 
for  a  period  of  up  to  3  years  or  a  fine  of  up 
to  R2.000.  ""The  same  actions,  committed  re- 
peatedly either  by  an  organized  group  of 
persons  or  involving  the  use  of  technical 
means  designed  or  adapted  for  large  print 
runs 

■"are  punishable  by  deprivation  of  freedom 
for  a  period  of  up  to  7  years  or  a  fine  of  up 
to  R5,000.  '"Actions  falling  within  parts  1  or 
2  of  this  article,  committed  on  instructions 
from  organizations  abroad  or  their  repre- 
sentatives or  involving  the  use  of  material 
assets  or  technical  means  received  from  the 
aforementioned  organizations 

""are  punishable  by  deprivation  of  freedom 
for  a  period  between  3  and  10  years."' 

•"Article  11.  Infringement  of  National  or 
Racial  Equality. 

""Deleberate  actions  aimed  at  inciting  na- 
tional or  racial  enmity  or  dissension,  degrad- 
ing national  honor  and  dignity,  and  any 
direct  or  indirect  restriction  on  the  rights  or 
establishment  of  direct  or  indirect  privileges 
for  citizens  depending  on  their  race  or  na- 
tionality— 

""are  punishable  by  deprivation  of  freedom 
for  a  period  of  up  to  3  years  or  a  fine  of  up 
to  R2,000.  ""The  same  actions,  when  combine 
with  violence,  fraud,  or  threats  or  when 
committed  by  officials. 

'"are  punishable  by  deprivation  of  freedom 
for  a  period  of  up  to  5  years  or  a  fine  of  up 
to  R5.000.  ""Actions  falling  within  parts  1 
and  2  of  this  article,  when  committed  by  a 
group  of  persons  or  when  involving  loss  of 
human  life  or  other  grave  consequences 

■"are  punishable  by  deprivation  of  freedom 
for  a  period  of  up  to  10  years.'" 

2.  "To  supplement  the  Law  with  Articles 
7(  1 )  and  11(1),  reading  as  follows: 

""Article  7(1).  Calls  for  Commission  of 
Crimes  Against  the  State. 

""Public  calls  for  betrayal  of  the  mother- 
land or  the  commission  of  a  terrorist  act  or 
sabotage— 

""are  punishable  by  deprivation  of  freedom 
for  a  period  of  up  to  3  years  or  a  fine  of  up 
to  R2,000. " 

"Article  11(1).  Insulting  or  Defaming 
State  Organs  and  Public  Organizations. 
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[Signed]  M.  ( 
USSR  Supreme 
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Supreme  Soviet 

Moscow.  Krei 
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"The  public  insulting  or  defamation  of  the 
USSR  supreme  organs  of  state  power  and 
government,  other  state  organs  constituted 
or  elected  by  the  USSR  Congress  of  Peo- 
ple's Deputies  or  the  USSR  Supreme  Soviet, 
or  officials  appointed,  elected,  or  approved 
in  office  by  the  USSR  Congress  of  Peoples 
deputies  or  the  USSR  Supreme  Soviet,  or 
public  organizations  and  their  all-Union 
organs  constituted  according  to  law  and 
acting  in  conformity  with  the  USSR  Consti- 
tution— 

"is  punishable  by  deprivation  of  freedom 
for  a  period  of  up  to  3  years  or  a  fine  of  up 
to  R2.000." 

II.  To  introduce  the  following  amend- 
ments to  USSR  legislative  acts: 

1.  In  part  2  of  Article  7(1)  of  the  Funda- 
mentals of  Criminal  Legislation  of  the 
USSR  and  Union  Republics,  ratified  by  the 
USSR  Law  of  25  December  1958  (VEDO- 
MOSTI  VERKHOVNOGO  SOVETA  SSSR 
1959,  Issue  No  1,  p  6;  1972,  Issue  No  22,  p 
176;  1973,  Issue  No  11.  p  157;  1974,  Issue  No 
18,  p  275;  1983,  Issue  No  51,  p  784;  1987, 
Issue  No  28,  p  437;  1988.  Issue  No  10,  p  152), 
the  words  "infringement  of  national  and 
racial  equality  under  aggravating  circum- 
stances" should  be  added  following  the 
words  "especially  dangerous  state  crimes." 

2.  In  part  1  of  Article  28  of  the  Fundamen- 
tals of  the  Administration  of  Criminal  Jus- 
tice of  the  USSR  and  Union  Republics,  rati- 
fied by  the  USSR  Law  of  25  December  1958 
(VEDOMOSTI  VERKHOVNOGO  SOVETA 
SSSR  1959,  Issue  No  1,  p  6;  1961.  Issue  No 
26,  p  270;  1963,  Issue  No  16,  p  181;  1981. 
Issue  No  33,  p  966;  1984,  Issue  No  3,  p  58), 
the  words  "7  (anti-Soviet  agitation  and 
propaganda)"  should  be  replaced  by  the 
words  "7  (calls  for  the  overthrow  or  change 
of  the  Soviet  state  and  social  system),  7(1) 
(calls  for  the  commission  of  crimes  against 
the  state)." 

III.  The  Supreme  Soviet  Presidiums  of 
union  republics  are  instructed  to  bring  the 
legislation  of  union  republics  in  line  with 
the  present  decree. 

IV.  The  present  decree  comes  into  force 
on  the  day  of  its  publication. 

[Signed]  M.  Gorbachev,  chairman  of  the 
USSR  Supreme  Soviet  Presidium. 

T.  Menteshashvili,  secretary  of  the  USSR 
Supreme  Soviet  Presidium. 

Moscow,  Kremlin.  8  April  1989. 
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RESTORATION  OP  EASTERN 
AIRLINES  TO  PULL  OPERATIONS 


IKE'S  lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  JOHN  LEWIS 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  25,  1989 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I 
am  introducing  a  House  resolution  calling  for 
the  restoration  of  Eastern  Airlines  to  full  oper- 
ations under  new  ownership  and  manage- 
ment. 

The  restoration  of  the  airline  would  foster 
the  goal  of  industry  competition  as  established 
by  the  Airline  Deregulation  Act  of  1978.  The 
sale  of  Eastern  Airlines  would  serve  the  inter- 
ests of  its  employees,  creditors,  customers, 
and  the  communities,  States,  and  regions  of 
the  country  that  Eastern  serves.  As  you  may 
know,  thousands  of  Eastern  employees  who 
reside  in  my  Atlanta  congressional  district 
have  been  devastated  by  the  shutdown  of  the 
airline.  Not  only  have  Eastern  employees 
been  adversely  affected  by  the  shutdown,  but 
terminal  vendors,  foods  service  providers,  as 
well  as  other  subcontractors  have  also  been 
adversely  impacted  by  the  shutdown. 

Frank  Lorenzo  and  many  potential  buyers  of 
Eastern  Airlines  have  come  very  close  to 
reaching  accords  on  the  purchase  of  the  air- 
line, only  to  have  the  deals  fall  apart  as  a 
result  of  minor  differences.  We  call  on  Frank 
Lorenzo  to  negotiate  in  good  faith  so  that  an 
Eastern  that  is  intact  and  competitive  may  get 
back  in  the  air. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  support  this  simple 
sense  of  Congress  resolution  calling  on  the 
parties  involved  in  the  Eastern  sale,  to  come 
to  a  prompt  settlement  in  order  that  Eastern 
employees  may  get  back  to  work. 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  GOODLING 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  25,  1989 
Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  year 
1990  brings  about  the  celebration  of  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  one  of  America's 
greatest  wartime  leaders  and  Presidents, 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower.  Located  within  my  con- 
gressional district  in  Gettysburg,  PA,  the 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  Society  has  for  years 
undertaken  efforts  to  keep  memories  of  Ike 
alive.  In  anticipation  of  the  100th  anniversary, 
the  Society  is  asking  for  personal  stories, 
recollections,  or  anecdotes  from  those  who 
knew  him.  If  Members  or  their  constituents 
can  be  of  assistance  in  this  effort,  please  con- 
tact the  president  of  the  Society  at  the  follow- 
ing address: 

Mr.  John  E.  Bex,  The  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 
Society,  Box  1990,  Gettysburg,  PA  17325. 
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ham's  10-year  career,  the  Cleveland  Browns 
reached  the  league  championship  game  every 
year.  Every  year.  In  those  10  years  they  won 
7  league  championships — 4  in  the  old  All- 
American  Football  League  and  3  in  the  NFL. 
That  remaritably  consistent  record  of  excel- 
lence was  due  in  no  small  part  to  the  talents 
and  leadership  of  Otto  Graham. 

But,  just  as  his  individual  numbers  don't 
paint  a  complete  picture  of  Otto  Graham  the 
football  player,  his  contributions  on  the  foot- 
ball field  are  not  a  full  accounting  of  Otto 
Graham  the  man.  The  same  courage  and 
fierce  determination  he  displayed  on  the  field 
have  served  him  well  in  his  personal  battle 
against  cancer.  Throughout  the  years.  Otto 
Graham  has  worked  countless  hours  for  chari- 
table causes,  making  personal  appearances, 
doing  public  service  announcements,  and  in 
general  setting  a  fine  example  of  public  serv- 
ice and  personal  fortitude  of  which  all  Ohioans 
can  be  proud.  I  want  to  commend  Otto 
Graham  for  his  many  accomplishments  on  the 
field  and  off,  and  wish  him  all  the  best  in  the 
future. 


TRIBUTE  TO  OTTO  GRAHAM  OF 
CLEVELAND  BROWNS  FOOT- 
BALL TEAM 


HON.  MICHAEL  DeWINE 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  25,  1989 
Mr.  DeWINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
take  a  few  moments  today  to  pay  tribute  to  a 
man  who  is  among  the  true  giants  in  sports 
history,  the  legendary  quartertjack  of  the 
Cleveland  Browns  and  member  of  the  Pro 
Football  Hall  of  Fame,  Otto  Graham. 

By  anyone's  yardstick.  Otto  Graham's  ac- 
complishments on  the  field  were  extraordi- 
nary. During  his  career,  which  spanned  10 
seasons  from  1946  to  1955.  Graham  amassed 
23,584  passing  yards,  1 ,464  completions,  and 
174  touchdowns— a  remarkable  record  of  ac- 
complishment. He  was  an  all-league  selection 
9  times  in  those  1 0  years. 

Individual  statistics  alone  cannot  represent 
the  full  measure  of  Otto  Graham's  contribution 
to  professional  football.  We  also  need  to  con- 
sider the  ovenwhelming  success  of  the  teams 
Graham  led  during  his  brilliant  career.  Only 
then  can  we  fully  appreciate  Graham's  impact 
on  the  game.  Graham  was  the  heart  of  a 
Cleveland  offense  that  during  his  career  aver- 
aged nearly  28  points  per  game.  During  Gra- 


A  CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
JAMES  P.  ZARIFES 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  25,  1989 
Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  pay  tribute  to  an  outstanding  individual  who 
has  devoted  years  of  his  life  to  the  Long 
Beach  area.  James  P.  Zarifes  will  be  present- 
ed with  the  "1989  Humanitarian  Award"  at  the 
26th  Annual  Humanitarian  Award  Dinner  of 
the  National  Conference  of  Christians  and 
Jews,  to  be  held  this  evening,  Thursday,  May 
25,  1989.  This  occasion  gives  me  the  opportu- 
nity to  express  my  sincere  appreciation  for  his 
many  years  of  hard  work  and  unending  com- 
mitment. 

James  P.  Zarifes  is  a  native  of  Long  Beach, 
who  left  this  area  only  long  enough  to  attend 
Stanford  University.  This  year  he  celebrates 
30  years  of  private  practice  as  an  attorney  in 
Long  Beach.  Mr.  Zarifes'  contributions  to  the 
community  are  many  and  varied.  He  has  t)een 
a  past  member  and  president  of  the  Board  of 
Education  for  both  the  Long  Beach  Communi- 
ty (College  District  and  the  Long  Beach  Unified 
School  District.  His  commitment  to  the  com- 
munity is  also  reflected  by  his  involvement  in 
the  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Boys  Club  of  Long  Beach, 
president  of  the  Downtown  Lions  Club,  and  a 
board  member  for  the  Greek  Orthodox 
Church. 

James  Zarifes  has  also  received  numerous 
awards;  among  them,  he  received  the  State  of 
California's  PTA  "Public  Service  Award, "  was 
honored  as  1  of  only  47  outstanding  alumni  of 
Poly  High  School  over  a  75-year  period,  and 
was  named  one  of  the  "Emerging  Leaders"  of 
the  city  of  Long  Beach.  Joining  him  in  full  sup- 
port of  his  unselfish  commitment  to  the  com- 
munity, is  his  lovely  wife  of  29  years.  Angle, 
and  their  three  children,  Peter,  Michael,  and 
Marina. 
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My  wife,  Lee,  joins  me  in  extending  our  con- 
gratulations to  this  caring  and  giving  individual. 
James  Zarifes  is  truly  a  remarkable  individual 
wtK)  has  devoted  his  talents  and  energies  to 
enriching  the  lives  of  so  many  other  people. 
We  wish  this  fine  Long  Beach  citizen  all  the 
best  in  the  years  to  come. 


TRIBUTE  TO  REVEREND 
WALTER  HALL 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

OP  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  25,  1989 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  would 
like  to  pay  tribute  to  one  of  the  most  recog- 
nized and  inspiring  figures  of  Heckscherville, 
PA.  The  person  I  am  speaking  of  is  the  Rever- 
end Walter  Hall,  pastor  of  St.  Kieran's  Church 
for  the  past  18  years.  On  June  4,  1989, 
Father  Hall  will  celebrate  his  40th  anniversary 
Mass  of  Thanksgiving. 

During  his  40  years  in  the  priesthood. 
Father  Hall  has  played  an  important  role  in 
spreading  God's  word  and  administering  his 
faith.  Father  Hall  is  a  remarkable  man  and  has 
touched  the  lives  of  many.  His  life  has  been 
devoted  to  spreading  God's  love  and  enrich- 
ing the  lives  of  others.  We  are  Indeed  fortu- 
nate to  have  been  blessed  with  his  talents, 
commitment,  and  caring  disposition  for  these 
many  years  and  it  is  only  fitting  that  Father 
Hall  be  recognized  for  the  contributions  he 
has  made  to  Heckscherville  and  its  residents. 
It  is  an  honor  and  privilege  to  recognize 
Fattier  Hall  and  to  say  congratulations  and 
thank  you  for  his  many  years  of  service. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  PATIENT  AD- 
VOCACY PROGRAM  AT  SAINT 
ELIZABETHS  HOSPITAL 


UMI 


HON.  WALTER  E.  FAUNTROY 

OP  THE  DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  25,  1989 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  The  Patient  Advocacy  Pro- 
gram was  established  at  Saint  Elizabeths  Hos- 
pital in  ttie  summer  of  1978  with  a  mandate  to 
protect  patients'  rights  to  quality  treatment 
and  care. 

From  its  irKeption,  the  Saint  Elizabeths  pro- 
gram has  been  viewed  as  an  effective  meas- 
uring tool  to  ensure  that  hospital  policies  and 
procedures  are  consistent  with  patients'  rights 
as  individuals.  The  program  was  designed  not 
only  to  undertake  tfie  investigation  and  media- 
tion of  complaints  and  grievances  concerning 
indivklual  rights,  but  also  to  Include  activities 
associated  with  the  development  of  systems 
advocacy,  citizen  advocacy,  inter  and  intrain- 
stitutional  referral  as  well  as  mechanisms  for 
addressing  legal  corKems. 

Patient  advocacy  as  an  organized  and  sys- 
tematic program  of  consumer  protection  In 
health  care,  had  its  genesis  in  tfie  Civil  Rights 
movement  which  provided  the  impetus  for  a 
wide  range  of  efforts  to  expand  individual 
rights  and  protections.  Advocacy  on  behalf  of 
the  institutionalized  mentally  III  has  become  a 
recognized,  necessary  and  accepted  mecha- 
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nism  for  assuring  that  the  rights  of  the  mental- 
ly III  are  protected  and  the  standards  of 
mental  health  care  are  maintained  and  im- 
proved. 

The  Patient  Advocacy  Program  was  de- 
signed to  be  non-adversarial  In  nature,  and  to 
focus  on  developing  policies  and  procedures 
to  aid  in  foreseeing  and  preventing  practices 
which  might  result  In  the  violation  of  individual 
rights.  It  is  a  major  premise  of  the  program 
that  promotion  and  protection  of  patients' 
rights  result  in  substantial  reduction  of  the 
probability  of  nontherapeutic  outcomes. 

This  nonadversarial  approach  utilizes  a  sta- 
tistical analysis  of  reported  violations,  abuses, 
complaints  and  grievances  in  order  to  identify 
those  patterns  which  might  indicate  problems 
with  the  observance  of  patients'  rights  within 
specific  units  of  the  Commission  on  Mental 
Health  Services.  The  program's  aim  is  to  pro- 
vide policymakers  with  an  eariy  warning  signal 
for  the  identification  of  systematic  problems  or 
issues  which  may  require  change  in  policy  and 
institutional  practice. 

I  rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  this  outstanding 
program  that  has  been  descritied  as  "the  con- 
science" of  our  mental  health  system,  and  to 
commend  Audrey  N.  Hcizal,  R.N.,  D.P.A.,  her 
staff  and  the  Patients'  Rights  Council  for  ac- 
cepting and  meeting  the  challenge  of  the 
"rocky  advocacy  road". 

In  a  time  when  compromise,  indifference 
and  medicority  have  rendered  too  many  ears 
and  hearts  delinquent  to  the  summons  of 
compassion,  justice  and  community,  I  am 
proud  to  salute  the  distinguished  service  of  in- 
dividuals who  dare  to  challenge  injustice  and 
remind  those  who  had  forgotten,  that  God  in 
the  act  of  creation  had  not  created  a  woHd  of 
us  and  them  but  of  community. 

Delores  R.  King. 

Barbara  Phelps-Goodwin. 

Diane  L.  Williams. 

Robert  B.  Kirkland,  Jr. 

Thelma  R.  Mclntire. 

I  invite  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  honoring 
these  who  have  proven  a  force  for  securing 
justice,  progress  and  hope  for  the  last,  the 
lost  and  the  least  of  our  city. 


THE  RETIREMENT  FROM  PUBLIC 
SERVICE  OP  FRANK  MILLS 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OP  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  25,  1989 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  pay 
tribute  to  Frank  Mills,  of  Danvers,  MA,  who  re- 
cently stepped  down  from  his  long-held  posi- 
tion of  town  moderator  of  Danvers.  On  Febru- 
ary 27,  1989,  Frank  concluded  23  years  of 
service  to  his  community. 

Frank  was  esteemed  so  highly  by  his  fellow 
townspeople  that  he  ran  unopposed  for  22  of 
those  23  years.  Quite  often,  the  mantle  of  re- 
sponsibility falls  upon  certain  individuals  who 
care  enough  about  their  town  to  serve  as  faci- 
litators, spokesmen,  and  leaders  on  efforts 
that  improve  the  quality  of  life  for  all.  Frank 
Mills  is  one  of  those  individuals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Frank  Mills  has  never  faltered 
in  serving  his  community  and  upholding  the 
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highest  standards  of  democracy.  An  expert 
pariiamentarian,  Frank  led  town  meetings  with 
a  quick  and  sure  authority.  He  took  pride  in 
Danvers  and  Danvers  took  pride  in  him. 

An  employee  of  my  alma  mater,  Boston 
College,  and  a  close  personal  friend,  Frank 
Mills  has  t>een  an  inspirational  leader  in  his 
hometown.  Through  the  years,  Frank  has  re- 
mained a  tireless  example  of  civic  responsibil- 
ity and  has  been  the  embodiment  of  the 
Boston  College  motto  Semper  Praestare, 
"ever  to  excel."  Mr.  Speaker,  I  salute  Frank 
and  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  inform  my 
colleagues  of  his  success. 


OUTSTANDING  SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 


HON.  GEORGE  J.  HOCHBRUECKNER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  25,  1989 

Mr.  HOCHBRUECKNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  two  high  schools  in  my 
Congressional  District,  Ward  Melville  High 
School  of  Setauket,  NY,  and  Mercy  High 
School  of  RIverhead,  NY.  Both  have  been 
named  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education 
as  2  of  218  outstanding  secondary  schools 
across  the  Nation. 

The  Department's  School  Recognition  Pro- 
gram identifies  those  institutions  that  have 
been  especially  effective  in  educating  their 
students.  Components  such  as  teaching  envi- 
ronment, learning  environment,  community  in- 
volvement, parent  involvement,  leadership, 
and  student  achievement  were  assessed  to 
determine  the  most  outstanding  schools.  Such 
criteria  demonstrate  the  importance  of  com- 
munity and  parental  involvement.  Education  Is 
not  a  process  for  students  and  teachers 
alone.  Each  member  of  the  community  must 
participate  to  make  it  successful.  I  am  pleased 
to  see  that  this  approach  is  being  recognized 
by  our  Nation. 

The  education  of  our  youth  is  essential  for 
the  growth  of  our  country  and  the  success  of 
future  generations.  In  recognizing  these  fine 
learning  institutions  we  set  forth  examples  for 
all  to  follow  in  the  educational  process.  I  am 
extremely  proud  to  be  the  Representative  of  a 
District  which  boasts  such  outstanding  models 
of  education.  Please  join  me  in  saluting  these 
schools. 


TAPS 

HON.  HENRY  J.  HYDE 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  25,  1989 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  Memorial 
Day  1989,  millions  of  Americans  will  gather  in 
towns  and  cities  across  this  Nation  to  honor 
the  brave  men  and  women  who  have  died  so 
that  we  may  live  free. 

I  want  to  commend  to  my  colleagues  a 
poem  entitled  "Taps,"  written  by  Mr.  Edwin  J. 
Bray  of  Arilngton  Heights,  IL,  which  I  think  ex- 
pressses  our  collective  emotion  on  this  most 
important  national  holiday: 
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As  the  sound  of  taps  noat  gently  across  the 
Nation  on  this  Memorial  Day,  out  of 
the  mist  of  my  mind  they  march. 

Prom  the  beaches  of  Normandy.  Bastogne, 
Guadalcanal,  Bougainville.  Tarawa 
and  Trier,  their  faces  forever  young, 
for  they  have  never  aged. 

No  longer  the  horror  of  battle  on  their  faces 
but  eternal  peace,  for  they  have  hal- 
lowed the  very  ground  where  they  fell, 
so  that  a  grateful  nation  might  breath 
the  precious  air  of  freedom. 

Pear  not  my  fallen  comrades,  for  we  shall 
never  forget  you. 

Our  children  and  their  grandchildren  shall 
luiow  of  your  valor,  for  I  too,  in  the 
not  too  distant  future,  hear  the  faint 
sounds  of  taps  and  hope  I  shall  have 
the  honor  to  march  among  you. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

leaders— both   in  the   United  States  section 
and  the  Mexican  section. 

We  are  proud  to  acknowledge  for  our  col- 
leagues the  great  part  in  United  States  and 
Mexico  relations  played  by  the  IBWC.  As  we 
move  into  the  next  century,  we  are  certain  the 
IBWC  will  play  a  prominent  role  in  major  envi- 
ronmental questions  which  affect  the  United 
States  and  Mexico. 


THE  lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THE  INTERNATIONAL  BOUNDA- 
RY COMMISSION  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  AND  MEXICO 


HON.  E  de  la  GARZA 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  25.  1989 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Interna- 
tional Boundary  and  Water  Commission 
[IBWC]  of  the  United  States  and  Mexico  will 
celebrate  its  100th  anniversary  during  events 
scheduled  for  May  31  through  June  2,  1989. 
The  IBWC  was  created  by  treaty  between 
the  United  States  and  Mexico  in  1889.  Its  ini- 
tial purpose  was  to  address  boundary  issues 
along  the  expansive  frontier  between  our  two 
great  nations. 

Since  that  time,  the  IBWC  has  grown  into  a 
permanent  fixture  in  our  relations  with  Mexico. 
The  IBWC  is  a  diplomatic  giant  in  its  own 
right.  It  fosters  peaceful  solutions  to  boundary 
and  all-important  questions  of  water  usage 
along  our  border. 

When  I  came  to  Congress  in  1965.  the  U.S. 
section  of  the  IBWC  was  led  by  the  Honorable 
Joseph  Friedkin.  Commissioner  Friedkin  re- 
mained at  the  helm  through  every  change  of 
administration  up  until  his  retirement  in  1986. 
During  his  lengthy  tenure,  the  IBWC  reached  a 
level  of  diplomatic  stature  equal  to  the  finest 
of  our  emtiassies  and  missions. 

This  tradition  of  diplomatic  prowess  has 
been  ably  carried  forward  by  the  current  Com- 
missioner, the  Honorable  Narendra  N.  Gunaji. 
Commissioner  Gunaji  continues  the  record  of 
excellence  which  has  always  characterized 
the  purpose  and  achievements  of  the  IBWC. 
The  Mexican  section  is  superbly  led  by  Com- 
missioner Carlos  Santibanez  Mata  and  we 
proudly  call  him  our  friend. 

To  celebrate  its  100th  birthday,  the  United 
States  and  Mexican  sections  are  jointly  spon- 
soring an  international  symposium  in  El  Paso, 
TX,  and  Ciudad  Juarez,  Chihuahua  from  May 
31  to  June  2.  Distinguished  speakers  from  the 
United  States  and  Mexico  will  lecture  on  the 
history  and  mission  of  the  IBWC. 

The  IBWC  is  a  constant  reminder  of  the 
friendship  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico.  For  100  years  it  has  quietly  achieved 
a  level  of  acocmplishment  in  important  border 
questions  which  could  not  have  been  possible 
without   its   uniques   forum   and   exceptional 
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complete,  answer  to  the  problem  of  the  geo- 
graphical relationship  tietween  the  New  World 
and  Asia. 

As  a  Portuguese-American,  I  am  especially 
proud  of  the  many  contributions  that  Portu- 
guese navigators  made  during  the  15th  and 
16th  centuries  in  exploring  the  New  World.  In 
honor  of  Ferdinand  Magellan,  and  his  many 
discoveries,  I  wish  NASA  equal  success  in  Its 
deployment  of  the  Magellan  mission  to  Venus. 


HON.  JAMES  A.  TRAHCANT,  JR. 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  25,  1989 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  ask  that  the  House  join  me  today  to  honor 
First  Assistant  Parliamentarian  Charles  W. 
Johnson  III,  who  celebrated  his  25th  year  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  May  20, 
1989. 

Chariie  was  appointed  to  his  office  in  1964 
during  the  administration  of  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son by  House  Speaker  John  W.  McCormack. 
Chariie  graduated  from  Virginia  Law  School  in 
1963,  and  was  soon  admitted  to  practice  by 
the  D.C.  Bar  in  1965.  He  was  then  later  admit- 
ted to  practice  in  the  Supreme  Court  in  1968. 

Chariie  is  also  one  of  the  genuinely  nicest 
people  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  on 
the  Hill.  He  always  carries  a  warm,  distin- 
guished smile  and  is  simply  a  fine  individual. 
He  and  his  lovely  wife  Martha  have  two  won- 
derful sons.  Drew  and  Charies.  He  constantly 
makes  tough  decisions  on  heated  issues  that 
affect  major  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  truly  a  great  honor  to  pay 
tribute  to  this  fine  gentleman.  I  would,  at  this 
time,  like  to  congratulate  him  on  his  many 
years  of  outstanding  service  to  this  great 
Nation.  I  would  also  like  to  wish  him  the  best 
of  luck  in  the  future  and  for  the  next  25  years. 


THE  MISSION  OF  THE 
"MAGELLAN" 


HON.  TONY  COELHO 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  25,  1989 
Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  recognize  the  naming 
of  NASA's  most  recent  spacecraft,  the  Magel- 
lan. 

Like  the  great  explorer  after  which  it  was 
named,  the  Magellan  was  launched  to  explore 
new  horizons  and  provide  vital  information  in 
our  quest  to  learn  about  uncharted  territories. 
The  Magellan  mission  will  map  up  to  90  per- 
cent of  the  surface  of  Venus  for  the  first  time 
using  a  synthetic  aperture  radar  instrument 
which  will  gather  high-resolution  mapping 
data. 

Ferdinand  Magellan  (1480-1521)  was  a 
Portuguese  explorer  and  soldier.  Sailing  west- 
ward in  the  service  of  Spain,  he  led  the  first 
circumnavigation  of  the  glot)e,  during  which  he 
made  the  first  known  crossing  of  the  Pacific, 
and  revealed  the  ocean's  immense  width.  Ma- 
gellan also  provided  an  empirical,  if  as  yet  in- 
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HON.  HOWARD  L.  BERMAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  25,  1989 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great 
pleasure  that  I  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  one  of  California's  distinguished 
public  servants,  Ms.  Frankye  Schneider,  the 
recipient  of  the  1 989  Helen  Greenberg  Memo- 
rial Achievement  Award  in  recognition  of  her 
long  career  in  public  service  to  the  San  Fer- 
nando Valley. 

For  more  than  14  years,  Frankye  Schneider 
has  had  a  dynamic  career  in  politics.  Her 
sharp  wit  and  unyielding  commitment  to  local 
and  statewide  Democratic  Party  activities  have 
earned  her  the  respect  and  support  of  the 
San  Fernando  Valley  community  and  the 
State  of  California.  She  is  recognized  as  one 
of  the  most  involved,  dedicated,  and  effective 
workers  for  the  many  associations  and  pro- 
grams designed  to  improve  the  quality  of  life 
in  the  San  Fernando  Valley. 

Frankye's  longstanding  commitment  to  serv- 
ing the  San  Fernando  Valley  includes  a  full 
spectrum  of  triumphs  in  several  community  or- 
ganizations. She  is  a  founding  member  of  the 
Juvenile  Justice  Connection  Project,  the 
Democratic  Party  of  the  San  Fernando  Valley, 
and  the  former  Valley  Independent  Demo- 
crats. Frankye  has  worked  tirelessly  with  the 
United  Way,  the  HELP  Group,  Amnesty  Inter- 
national, San  Fernando  Valley  Mental  Health, 
Inc.,  several  environmental  groups,  and  vari- 
ous Democratic  Party  clubs  in  the  San  Fer- 
nando Valley  to  strengthen  their  involvement 
and  service  to  the  community.  She  is  a 
woman  of  tremendous  talent,  dedication  and 
energy  who  has  built  a  record  of  excellence 
that  is  an  inspiration  to  us  all. 

Frankye  cares  a  great  deal  about  what  hap- 
pens in  our  community  and  has  worked  vir- 
gously  on  political  campaigns  that  have  had  a 
lasting  impact  on  Democratic  Party  activities. 

Frankye  has  earned  many  well-deserved 
awards  and  on  many  occasions  has  been  rec- 
ognized for  excellent  performance  and  high 
professional  standards.  Frankye  attended 
UCLA  and  is  the  proud  mother  of  three  chil- 
dren, Eric,  Laurie,  and  John  and  is  blessed 
with  two  beautiful  grandchildren,  Sara  and 
Drew. 

It  is  my  distinct  pleasure  to  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  saluting  Ms.  Frankye 
Schneider,  a  truly  dedicated  citizen. 
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THE  DEVIL'S  BRIGADE 


May  25,  1989 


HON.  STENY  H.  HOYER 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  25,  1989 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  rise  to 
pay  homage  to  the  over  1  million  Americans 
wtio  lost  their  lives  protecting  the  sanctity  of 
our  democratic  Nation  and  fighting  for  the 
freedom  of  the  oppressed  and  subjugated  in 
other  lands. 

Memorial  Day  is  the  day  that  we  have  des- 
ignated to  recognize  and  honor  those  proud 
and  courageous  individuals  who  fought  in  de- 
fense of  our  country  and  the  foundation  of  de- 
mocracy. 

Memorial  Day  has  an  extensive  history.  It 
has  been  documented  that  the  first  Memorial 
Day  was  observed  in  Waterloo,  NY,  on  May  5, 
1866.  Flags  were  flown  at  half-mast,  stores 
were  closed,  and  flowers  and  crosses  were 
placed  on  the  graves  of  the  war  dead.  Exactly 
2  years  later,  Gen.  John  A.  Logan,  command- 
er-in-chief of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic, 
the  organization  of  union  veterans  of  the  civil 
war,  ordered  the  graves  of  the  Civil  War  dead 
to  be  decorated  with  flowers  and  appropriate 
ceremony  on  May  30.  In  subsequent  years  in- 
dividual States  began  observing  Memorial  Day 
on  the  same  date. 

Memorial  Day  as  we  know  it  now,  honors  all 
Americans  who  fought  in  defense  of  our 
Nation  and  includes  those  men  and  women 
wfx)  did  not  die  in  battle,  but  who  died  pro- 
tectng  the  American  flag.  We  must  not  forget 
ttie  241  proud,  young  servicemen  who  lost 
their  lives  in  a  bomb  attack  against  the  U.S. 
Marine  Corps  contingent  to  the  multinational 
force  in  Beirut. 

Furthermore,  the  47  men  who  tragically  lost 
their  lives  aboard  the  U.S.S.  Iowa  are  still 
fresh  in  our  minds.  These  brave  young  sailors 
are  remembered  as  much  today  as  their 
fellow  sailors  wfKi  lost  tf>eir  lives  in  the  great 
navy  battles  of  Worid  War  II. 

On  Memorial  Day,  we  must  not  forget  the 
war  casualties  that  continue  to  scar  the  lives 
of  the  survivors,  families,  and  friends  of  our 
war  dead  and  protectors.  The  Vietnam  war 
and  its  soldiers  must  rrot  be  forgotten.  There 
are  still  over  2,000  prisoners  of  war  or  missing 
in  action  personnel  who  have  not  been 
brought  home.  Memorial  Day  is  a  day  to  re- 
flect and  remember  these  and  all  of  the  men 
and  women  who  heid  the  American  flag  in 
such  high  regard  that  they  gave  their  lives  for 
our  country,  and  the  American  way  of  life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  ask  all  my  col- 
leagues to  join  with  me  in  rememt)ering  the 
proud  arKJ  brave  men  and  women  who  con- 
tributed so  greatly  and  significantly  to  the  his- 
tory, strength,  arid  prosperity  of  our  country. 
Therefore,  I  hope  all  of  us  will  take  the  time 
away  from  tfie  picnics  and  beaches  to  pay 
homage  to  tfie  defenders  and  protectors  of 
our  great  democratic  Nation. 


UMI 


HON.  PAT  WILLIAMS 

OF  MONTANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  25,  1989 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  do  people  still 
remember  the  Worid  War  II  fighting  unit  called 
the  Devil's  Brigade?  We  should. 

The  Devil's  Brigade  was  the  military's  first 
special  service  force.  It  came  into  tieing  in 
1942,  growing  out  of  the  allies  desperate  need 
for  a  specialized  troop  of  parachutists. 

These  men  were  to  be  trained  to  drop  over 
scattered  areas  of  Europe.  Their  initial  mission 
was  to  sabotage  enemy  installations.  It  soon 
became  apparent  that  this  elite  group  must  be 
prepared  to  be  so  versatile  that  they  could  un- 
dertake whatever  tasks  they  would  likely  be 
assigned. 

They  became  expert  in  salx)tage,  demoli- 
tion, capture,  mountain  climbing,  river  fording. 
They  moved  t)ehind  enemy  lines,  did  their 
work  and  fought  their  way  out. 

This  Canadian-United  States  elite  force  first 
went  into  action  in  the  Pacific  theater  and 
then  in  the  Mediterranean,  following  the  Sicily 
landing.  They  captured  strategic  Monte  la  Di- 
fensa,  an  extremely  difficult  piece  of  ground. 
Their  determined  fighting  aided  in  the  libera- 
tion of  Rome  and  was  the  culmination  of  their 
valiant  exploits  on  the  battlefield. 

The  members  of  the  Devil's  Brigade  were 
not  only  Americans  but  also  Canadians. 

Men  from  the  two  countries,  were  chosen 
from  a  select  group  of  volunteers,  fighting 
under  extraordinary  circumstances  for  a 
common  cause. 

We  owe  much  to  our  Canadian  allies  who 
helped  win  Worid  War  II.  particulariy  to  those 
excellent  soldiers  who  helped  make  up  the 
first  special  forces.  Because  of  their  experi- 
ence, some  of  these  fighting  men  later  settled 
in  the  United  States  and  became  U.S.  citizens. 

However,  unbelievably  they  are  ineligible  for 
veterans  health  care  in  the  United  States. 
They  fought  with  us  and  for  us;  they  are  now 
our  neighbors,  they  are  American  citizens,  but 
our  Government  turns  away  from  helping 
them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  to 
provide  hospital,  nursing  home,  and  domicili- 
ary care  and  medical  services,  to  individuals 
who  participated  in  armed  conflict  with  an 
enemy  of  the  United  States  while  serving 
during  Worid  War  II  in  the  former  first  special 
service  force,  a  joint  military  unit  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

There  is  precedent  for  this  legislative  action. 

In  1976,  Congress  enacted  legislation  pro- 
viding medical  care  and  benefits  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  armed  services  of  Poland  and 
Czechoslovakia  who  participated  in  armed 
conflict  against  the  enemies  of  the  United 
States  and  who  had  t}een  a  United  States  citi- 
zen for  at  least  10  years.  My  bill  will  extend 
the  same  rights  to  medical  care  through  the 
Veterans'  Administration  to  those  Canadians 
who  served  with  the  first  special  service  force 
organized  in  Helena,  MT. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  survivors  of  the  Devil's  Bri- 
gade deserve  our  help.  They  are  heroes — our 
heroes.  Let's  work  like  the  devil  to  give  fair- 
ness to  the  Devil's  Brigade. 


CONGRESSIONAL  CALL-TO-CON- 
SCIENCE VIGIL  ON  BEHALF  OF 
SLAVA  USPENSKY 


HON.  CHESTER  G.  ATKINS 

OP  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  25,  1989 

Mr.  ATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
take  part  in  the  Congressional  Call-to-Con- 
science  Vigil.  Over  the  past  several  weeks,  we 
have  heard  proposals  from  the  President, 
community  leaders,  and  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress all  calling  for  some  tangible  recognition 
of  the  increased  emigration  of  Soviet  Jews 
that  has  been  permitted  over  the  past  2  years. 
Some  have  even  called  for  a  relaxation  of  the 
Jackson/Vanik  restrictions  that  have  denied 
favored  trading  status  to  any  nation  that  re- 
stricts emigration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  add  my  voice  in 
recognizing  the  almost  unprecedented  num- 
bers of  emigres  that  have  left  the  Soviet 
Union  this  year.  I  hope  that  this  trend  contin- 
ues. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  not 
lose  sight  of  the  throusands  of  Soviet  Jews 
who  remain  behind.  We  must  not  forget  that 
there  are  still  hundreds  of  families  that  have 
been  denied  permission  to  emigrate.  While  it 
is  true  that  we  should  be  joyful  about  those 
who  have  left  the  Soviet  Union,  we  must  re- 
member those  who  have  not. 

One  of  those  families  is  the  Uspensky 
family  of  Moscow.  They  have  been  trying  to 
emigrate  since  1981,  and  have  been  refused 
every  time.  The  basis  for  this  refusal  is  a  se- 
curity clearance  which  Mr.  Uspensky's  mother, 
Irina  Voronkovich,  held  while  she  worked  at 
the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  over  1 1  years  ago. 
It  is  unclear  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  secrets 
she  could  still  possess  after  a  decade.  Secre- 
tary Gorbachev  himself  has  stated  that  State 
secrecy  denial  should  last  no  longer  than  10 
years,  yet  the  Uspenskys  still  languish  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Last  winter,  the  Uspenskys  decided  to  stop 
trying  to  emigrate  as  a  family,  and  began  con- 
centrating all  their  energies  on  obtaining  a 
visa  for  their  son,  Slava.  Igor  and  his  son 
staged  a  hunger  strike  during  the  Hanukah 
holiday  in  order  to  highlight  their  plight.  They 
were  willing  to  fast  until  Slava  was  permitted 
to  emigrate.  The  Soviet  authorities  ignored 
their  compelling  demonstration,  and  still  re- 
fused to  allow  Slava  to  leave.  Only  when  the 
earthquake  struck  Soviet  Armenia  and  many 
of  their  friends  needed  assistance  did  the 
Uspenskys  halt  their  hunger  strike. 

That  a  hunger  stnke  was  necessary  at  all  is 
testimony  to  the  arbitrary  and  capricious 
nature  of  the  Soviet  emigration  process.  Slava 
has  initially  been  invited  to  join  his  cousin, 
Dimma  loffe,  in  Israel,  but  was  told  that  his 
cousin  was  not  a  close  enough  relative.  When 
the  "close  relative"  provisions  were  waived 
for  a  year.  Slava  was  told  he  would  have  to 
get  another  invitation.  The  old  one  was  appar- 
ently no  longer  valid. 

There  is  more,  Mr.  Speaker.  We  have  re- 
cently learned  that  Slava  married  Alia  Mende- 
leva  in  a  Jewish  ceremony.  The  marriage  was 
not  recognized  by  the  Soviet  authorities  be- 
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cause  it  was  a  religious  ceremony.  Alia  has 
since  emigrated  to  Israel  with  a  visa  she  re- 
ceived before  the  marriage.  She  gave  birth  to 
Slava's  first  child  a  few  months  ago. 

Glasnost  has  not  reached  Slava  Uspensky. 
He  remains  in  the  Soviet  Union,  unable  to 
leave.  He  is  separated  from  his  wife  and  has 
never  seen  his  son.  Why?  Because  of  secrets 
his  grandmother  alledgedly  possessed  from 
work  she  did  almost  a  dozen  years  ago. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  well  and  good  to  rec- 
ognize the  increases  in  Soviet  emigration,  and 
to  applaud  the  easing  of  restrictions.  But  there 
is  still  a  long  way  to  go  before  our  vigil  can 
end,  and  the  denial  of  Slava  Uspensky  re- 
mains an  obstable  we  cannot  ignore. 


LEGISLATION  TO  REMOVE  IN- 
EQUITIES IN  TAX  CONSOLIDA- 
TION BY  LIFE  INSURANCE 
COMPANIES 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  SCHULZE 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  25,  1989 
Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  to  rectify  an  inequity  in 
current  law  which  prevents  life  insurance  com- 
panies from  making  use  of  consolidated  tax 
returns  in  the  same  manner  as  other  corpora- 
tions. I  am  pleased  to  have  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Connecticut,  Congresswoman 
Kennelly,  join  me  as  cosponsor. 

While  the  different  tax  treatment  was  justi- 
fied some  time  ago  because  of  other  special 
income  tax  rules  for  life  insurance  companies, 
those  reasons  are  no  longer  valid  since  pas- 
sage of  DEFRA  in  1984,  the  Tax  Reform  Act 
of  1986  and  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcilia- 
tion Act  of  1987.  Moreover,  the  present  law 
limitation  on  tax  consolidation  has  the  effect 
of  diminishing  overall  capacity  in  the  insurance 
industry,  to  the  disadvantage  of  consumers. 
The  legislation  I  am  introducing  would  repeal 
certain  provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  to  remove  limitations  on  the  use  of  tax 
consolidation  by  life  insurance  companies. 

Let  me  describe  the  background  and  pur- 
pose of  the  legislation  in  more  detail. 

BACKGROUND  AND  PURPOSE  OF  THE  LEGISLATION 

Prior  to  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1 976,  life  in- 
surance companies,  unlike  other  corporations, 
could  not  join  in  the  filing  of  a  consolidated 
return  that  included  other  types  of  corpora- 
tions. The  1976  legislation  partially  lifted  the 
ban  against  life-nonlife  consolidated  for  tax- 
able years  beginning  after  1 980. 

While  the  1976  legislation  accorded  life  in- 
surance companies  a  greater  measure  of  the 
consolidation  treatment  permitted  for  other 
corporations,  it  stopped  short  of  parity,  limiting 
the  extent  to  which  losses  of  companies  not 
taxed  as  life  insurance  companies  may  be 
used  against  the  income  of  a  life  insurance 
company  in  arriving  at  consolidated  taxable 
income.  Thus,  under  current  law,  the  amount 
of  loss  which  may  be  so  used  is  limited  to  the 
lesser  of  35  percent  of  such  loss  or  35  per- 
cent of  the  income  of  the  life  insurance  com- 
pany members.  In  addition,  no  life  insurance 
company  may  join  in  the  consolidated  return 
until  it  has  been  a  member  of  the  affiliated 
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group  for  5  years,  and  no  loss  of  a  company 
not  taxed  as  a  life  insurance  company  may  be 
used  against  the  income  of  a  life  insurance 
company  until  the  sixth  year  in  which  such 
companies  have  been  members  of  the  affili- 
ated group. 

These  restrictions  were  based  primarily  on 
the  fact  that  life  insurance  companies  were 
taxed  under  special  rules  that  differed  from 
those  applicable  to  other  types  of  companies. 
However,  changes  under  the  Deficit  Reduction 
Act  of  1984  have  made  the  tax  provisions  ap- 
plicable to  life  companies  comparable  to 
those  applicable  to  other  corporations.  Since 
other  substantial  changes  were  made  under 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  and  the  1987  Reconcilia- 
tion Act  to  assure  that  all  insurance  compa- 
nies are  taxed  on  their  full  economic  income, 
there  is  no  longer  any  reason  to  deny  to  life- 
nonlife  affiliated  groups  the  full  tax  consolida- 
tion treatment  that  is  generally  available. 

EXPLANATION  OF  THE  LEGISLATION 

The  current  life-nonlife  consolidation  rules 
under  section  1503(c)(1)  of  the  Code  .provide 
that  the  amount  of  nonlife  company  loss  that 
may  be  taken  into  account  in  any  one  taxable 
year  is  limited  to  the  lesser  of;  First,  35  per- 
cent of  the  taxable  income  of  the  life  compa- 
nies included  in  the  affiliated  group  or, 
second,  35  percent  of  the  losses  of  nonlife 
company— including  any  loss  carryovers  to 
that  year.  Additional  restrictions  are  provided 
in  two  "5  year  rules":  One  found  in  section 
1 504(c)(2),  excluding  a  life  insurance  company 
from  joining  in  a  life-nonlife  consolidated 
return  unless  the  life  company  has  been  part 
of  the  affiliated  group  for  5  years;  and  the 
other  found  in  section  1503(c)(2),  precluding 
the  use  of  losses  of  an  nonlife  company  to 
offset  income  of  life  company  affiliates  unless 
the  5-year  rule  has  been  met  by  the  nonlife 
company.  These  restrictions  are  made  effec- 
tive by  section  1504(b)(2),  that  othenwise  pro- 
hibits life  insurance  companies  from  joining  in 
consolidated  returns — except  with  other  life  in- 
surance companies,  as  permitted  under  sec- 
tion 1504(c)(1).  The  bill  would  remove  these 
restrictions  by  repealing  the  cited  code  provi- 
sions, with  transitional  rules  mirroring  those 
provided  under  the  1 976  legislation. 
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This  legislation  would  create  a  nine-memt)er 
commission,  four  of  whom  would  be  Memt)ers 
of  Congress.  The  other  members  would  be 
the  Transportation  Secretary,  an  official  from 
the  National  Transportation  Safety  Board,  one 
individual  from  the  intelligence  community, 
one  from  the  aviation  community,  and,  finally, 
a  representative  of  the  families  of  the  victims 
of  Pan  Am  103.  The  Commisskjn  would  report 
to  the  President  and  Congress  on  the  adequa- 
cy of  current  aviation  security  regulations  and 
terrorist  threat  dissemination  procedures  and 
make  recommendations  for  needed  changes. 

It  must  be  stressed  that  this  compromise 
legislation  is  markedly  different  from  an  ongi- 
nal  Senate  proposal  which  ignored  the  need 
for  congressional  imput.  Congress  must  have 
a  significant  role  in  this  investigation  since 
only  Congress  can  enact  legislation  to  correct 
the  policy  failures  which  led  to  the  Pan  Am 
bombing. 

For  those  concerned  that  this  panel  would 
interfere  with  the  FBI's  criminal  investigation, 
the  strict  intent  of  this  legislation  is  to  focus 
on  the  bureaucratic  breakdown  which  oc- 
curred at  the  FAA.  the  State  Department,  and 
Pan  Am  prior  to  the  bombing.  This  panel 
would  concentrate  on  the  policy  issues  and 
leave  the  criminal  matters  to  the  FBI. 

In  conclusion,  this  legislation  offers  the  best 
chance  for  passage,  and  I  hope  all  my  col- 
leagues will  join  me  as  cosponsors.  It  is  time 
to  stop  talking  about  procedure.  It  is  time  to 
learn  the  full  truth  about  the  bombing  of  Pan 
Am  103  and  to  prevent  future,  avoidable  trag- 
edies. 


PAN  AM  103 


HON.  MARGE  ROUKEMA 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  25,  1989 
Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
inform  my  colleagues  that  today  I  am  introduc- 
ing legislation  in  response  to  the  bombing  of 
Pan  Am  103  over  Scotland.  You  may  remem- 
ber last  month  I  sponsored  a  concun^ent  reso- 
lution providing  for  a  full  congressional  investi- 
gation into  this  terrorist  incident,  and  it  has  re- 
ceived wide  support  in  the  House. 

However,  the  other  body  has  moved  to  es- 
tablish an  independent  investigatory  panel. 
While  my  original  preference  was  for  a  con- 
gressional investigation,  I  am  confident  after 
discussions  with  the  sponsors  of  this  legisla- 
tion, Senators  Ford,  Lautenberg,  and 
Mitchell,  that  this  bill  represents  a  fair  com- 
promise that  the  House  should  accept. 


A  CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
GUS  WALKER 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  25,  1989 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  pay  tribute  to  an  outstanding  individual  who 
has  devoted  years  of  his  life  to  the  Long 
Beach  area.  Gus  Walker  will  be  presented 
with  the  1989  Humanitarian  Award  at  the  26th 
Annual  Humanitarian  Award  Dinner  of  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews,  to 
be  held  this  evening,  Thursday,  May  25,  1 989. 
This  occasion  gives  me  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
press my  sincere  appreciation  for  his  many 
years  of  hard  work  and  unending  commitment. 

It  would  be  rather  difficult  to  find  a  man 
more  representative  of  Long  Beach  than  Gus 
Walker.  He  was  born  in  Long  Beach,  attended 
Poly  High  School  in  Long  Beach,  went  to 
use,  and  has  been  involved  in  Long  Beach 
civic  affairs  for  many  years.  Cun-ently  he  is 
chairman  of  the  board  for  Farmers  &  Mer- 
chants Bank.  He  has  served  as  president  of 
the  California  Bankers  Association,  Rotary 
Club  of  Long  Beach,  and  the  Council  of 
Churches.  He  has  also  served  as  «  board 
member  of  General  Telephone,  Metropolitan 
Water  District,  and  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

Mr.  Walker  has  been  involved  with  the 
Downtown  YMCA,  which  has  been  a  long 
standing  tradition  in  the  Walker  family.  C.J. 
Walker,  Gus  Walker's  father,  was  a  member 
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of  the  original  YMCA  board  of  directors  and 
served  as  president  for  13  years.  Gus  has 
served  as  board  president,  and  in  1984,  he 
accepted  a  tribute  to  the  Walker  family  for  five 
generations  of  volunteer  service  to  the  YMCA. 
With  5  children,  Richard,  Kenneth,  Donald, 
David,  arKJ  Beverly  Walker  McLaughlin,  18 
grarKlchildren,  18  great-grandchildren  and 
more  on  the  way,  it  is  obvious  that  the  Down- 
town YMCA  should  have  no  shortage  of  future 
Walker  vofcjnteers,  or  lack  of  better  example 
of  commitment  to  community  service. 

My  wife,  Lee.  joins  me  in  extending  our  con- 
gratulations to  this  caring  and  giving  individual. 
Gus  Walker  is  truly  a  remarkable  individual 
wfto  has  devoted  his  talents  arnj  energies  to 
enriching  the  lives  of  so  many  other  people. 
We  wish  this  fine  Long  Beach  citizen  all  the 
best  in  the  years  to  come. 


UNITED  CONCERN  CITIZENS 
ORGANIZATION,  INC. 


UMI 


HON.  MIKE  ESPY 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  25,  1989 

Mr.  ESPY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  would  like 
to  turn  our  attention  to  a  small,  txjt  important, 
organization  in  my  district,  the  Second  Con- 
gressional District  of  Mississippi. 

The  United  Concern  Citizens  Organization, 
IrK.,  in  Mound  Bayou  in  Bolivar  County  is  an 
excellent  example  of  a  community  organiza- 
tion which  is  supporting  and  contributing  to  ef- 
forts by  the  Federal  Government  to  help  the 
less  fortunate  in  our  State. 

This  organization  has  sponsored  projects  to 
help  ttie  elderly.  For  example,  UCCO  orga- 
nizes an  appreciation  dinner  every  year  for 
senior  citizens  in  Bolivar  County.  They  were 
proud  to  sponsor  their  sixth  annual  apprecia- 
tion dinner  in  December  1 988. 

The  UCCO  distributed  food  baskets  for  the 
needy  during  tfie  Christmas  Holidays.  This  or- 
ganization was  tfie  first  to  set  up  workshops 
arxi  seminars  in  the  Mound  Bayou  area  for 
the  betterment  of  the  community  on  economic 
development,  stress  management,  political 
awareness,  arxj  cultural  appreciation. 

Tfie  UCCO  members  have  consistently  over 
tfie  years  been  involved  in  voter  registration. 
Tfiese  efforts  are  continuing  now. 

Ttiese  are  just  a  few  of  tfie  organization's 
many  accomplishments.  We  sfiould  t>e  sup- 
portive of  groups  such  as  these  tiecause  they 
fill  in  ttie  many  gaps  in  social  services  which 
ttie  Federal  Government  provides. 

We  need  to  do  more  to  help  these  social 
service  organizations,  such  as  UCCO.  Some 
might  say  tfiat  this  is  no  time  to  propose  new 
Federal  and  State  programs  to  help  the  elder- 
ly, for  example,  or  to  help  low-to-middle- 
income  families  be  able  to  purchase  a  home. 
However,  to  tfiose  I  say  we  can  not  afford  not 
to  address  tfiese  problems  for  both  fiscal  and 
moral  reasons.  Until  all  Americans  have  a 
decent  education,  decent  housing,  and  a 
decent  job,  all  of  America  will  suffer  and  will 
be  held  tiack  from  realizing  her  full  economic 
potential. 

The  issue  t>efore  us  today  is  not  whether  to 
throw  more   Federal   money  at  a  problem; 
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rather,  it  is  how  to  use  our  money  more  effec- 
tively and  how  to  combine  the  private  and 
public  sector  communities  into  a  solid  partner- 
ship that  is  both  targeted  and  catalytic  in  pur- 
pose. 
I  congratulate  UCCO  on  a  job  well  done. 


TRIBUTE  TO  VICE  ADM. 
P.  DUNN 


ROBERT 


HON.  IKE  SKELTON 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  25,  1989 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Vice  Adm. 
Rotiert  Francis  Dunn,  a  friend  and  great  Amer- 
ican, is  retiring  from  the  Navy  on  May  31, 
1989,  after  38  years  of  distinguished  service. 

A  native  of  Chicago,  IL,  Vice  Admiral  Dunn 
is  a  1951  graduate  of  the  U.S.  Naval  Acade- 
my. He  has  qualified  in  a  variety  of  aircraft  in- 
cluding single  and  multlengine.  jet,  prop  and 
helicopter.  Since  Octotier  1,  1988,  he  has 
been  the  Navy's  Gray  Eagle.  A  designation 
given  to  the  naval  aviator  who  has  longest 
served  on  active  duty. 

Vice  Admiral  Dunn  has  commanded  the  air- 
craft earner  U.S.S.  Saratoga  (CV  60)  for  2 
years  and  the  Command  Ship  U.S.S.  Mount 
Whitney  (LCC  20)  for  18  months.  His  first  sea 
duty  was  in  the  destroyer  U.S.S.  Nicholas  (DD 
449)  during  the  Korean  war.  After  flight  train- 
ing Vice  Admiral  Dunn  flew  A-1  Skyraiders 
and  A-4  Skyhawks  from  attack  carriers  oper- 
ating in  both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific.  In  1967, 
he  commanded  Attack  Squadron  146,  flying 
combat  missions  from  aircraft  carriers  Air 
Wing  Seven  in  the  Mediterranean  and  Carrier 
Group  Eight  in  the  Atlantic. 

His  shore  tours  included  the  naval  postgrad- 
uate school  where  he  earned  a  master  of  sci- 
ence degree,  and  the  United  Kingdom  Joint 
Services  Staff  College  in  England.  He  was  a 
flight  instructor  in  Pensacola.  FL  and  the  Pola- 
ris Missile  Special  Project  Office  Representa- 
tive in  Sacramento,  CA.  He  has  also  been 
Commander,  Naval  Safety  Center;  Command- 
er. Naval  Military  Personnel  Command;  Chief 
of  Naval  Reserve;  and  Commander.  Naval  Air 
Force.  U.S.  Atlantic  Fleet. 

Vice  Admiral  Dunn  has  distinguished  himself 
by  exceptionally  meritorious  service  to  the 
United  States  in  his  most  recent  position  of 
great  responsibility,  that  of  Assistant  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  (Air  Warfare)  (OP-05)  from 
January  1 987  to  June  1 989. 

As  the  principal  advisor  and  assistant  to  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations  in  matters  relating 
to  naval  aviation,  he  has  demonstrated  dy- 
namic personal  leadership  in  formulating  ef- 
fective policies  in  areas  of  operational  require- 
ments, safety  manpower  and  training,  mainte- 
nance and  support,  force  levels,  and  major 
naval  aviation  programs.  He  has  served  with 
distinction  on  numerous  boards,  committees, 
and  counsels  which  established  high-level 
naval  F>ollcy  and  set  the  course  of  naval  avia- 
tion for  decades  to  come.  He  has  personally 
tjeen  the  driving  force  within  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment for  the  coordination  of  naval  aviation 
programs  throughout  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

Vice  Admiral  Dunn  served  as  OP-05  during 
a  period  marked  by  constrained  budgets  and 
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expanding  woridwide  commitments.  Known 
and  trusted  by  those  in  Congress,  as  well  as 
those  In  leadership  positions  within  DOD,  his 
efforts  were  instrumental  in  the  growth  in  re- 
sources devoted  to  naval  aviation.  He  has 
been  one  of  the  Navy's  most  effective 
spokesman.  Representing  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  before  the  Congress,  various  civic 
groups  and  the  aerospace  industry,  his  lnsp)i- 
rational  stewardship  has  dramatically  im- 
proved the  understanding  of  naval  aviation's 
contributions  to  the  Nation's  defense. 

Under  his  supervision,  the  SH-60F,  S-3B 
and  E-6A  aircraft  have  been  Introduced  to  the 
fleet,  the  V-22,  A-1 2,  ES-3,  and  T-45  pro- 
grams have  progressed  to  the  advanced  de- 
velopmental stages,  and  the  P-7  (LRAACA) 
contractor  has  been  selected  for  development 
of  the  next  generation  Maritime  Patrol  Aircraft. 
In  addition,  Congress  has  authorized  construc- 
tion of  two  more  nuclear  powered  aircraft  car- 
riers. His  strong  advocacy  of  increased  readi- 
ness has  improved  mission  capability  of  main- 
tenance availability  rates.  He  has  been  re- 
sponsible for  major  weapons  systems  pro- 
grams and  Improved  aviation  munitions.  He 
guided  the  continued  modernization  and  pres- 
ervation of  fleet  CV's  through  ship  alterations, 
an  Improved  Service  Life  Extension  Program 
(SLEP],  and  the  first  ever  systematic  refueling 
program  for  nuclear  CV's. 

Vice  Admiral  Dunn  has  kept  his  finger  on 
the  pulse  of  readiness,  aviation  safety  and  the 
operational  effectiveness  of  all  naval  aviation 
units.  From  this  perspective,  he  has  been  able 
to  ensure  naval  aviation  is  a  combat  ready 
force  capable  of  performing  across  ttie  full 
spectrum  of  potential  conflicts.  Due  in  great 
part  to  Vice  Admiral  Dunn's  personal  empha- 
sis and  strong  support,  aviation's  safety 
record  has  improved  in  each  of  the  last  3 
years.  His  dedication  to  the  goal  of  greater 
safety  through  required  material  support  and 
operating  experience,  even  though  faced  with 
competing  programs  and  requirements  for 
available  funds,  has  resulted  In  the  lowest  air- 
craft mishap  rate  in  the  history  of  naval  avia- 
tion. 

Vice  Admiral  Dunn's  many  contributions  to 
the  Navy,  and  naval  aviation  in  particular, 
have  tieen  most  noteworthy.  He  has  exhibited 
rare  vision,  insight,  and  inspirational  leader- 
ship. He  represents  the  highest  caliber  of 
naval  officer  and  naval  aviator  whose  38 
years  of  service  to  our  Nation  has  left  an  in- 
delible mark  on  the  course  of  history. 


THE  MILITARY  FAMILY 
RELOCATION  ACT 


HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

OF  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  25,  1989 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  the  Military  Family  Relocation  Act 
of  1989. 

Permanent  change  of  station  [PCS]  moves 
are  commonplace  for  military  service  mem- 
bers and  their  families.  Unfortunately,  the 
mobile  military  lifestyle  imposes  emotional  and 
financial  hardships  on  military  families  and  af- 
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fects  the  morale,  performance,  and  retention 
of  military  service  members. 

Adding  to  the  hardships  of  moving  are  the 
move-related  costs  military  families  end  up 
paying  out-of-pocket.  In  the  July  1988  Army 
survey  of  Army  military  families,  half  of  the 
spouses  in  the  survey  reported  unreimbursed 
moving  expenses  of  $500  dollars  or  more  on 
their  last  move.  This  is  a  burden  that  Is  unac- 
ceptable to  put  on  our  enlisted  service  mem- 
bers and  their  families. 

Tight  Defense  dollars  make  relief  for  moving 
expenses  doubtful,  yet  we  can  twlp  military 
family  members  manage  their  moves,  reduce 
expenses  and  help  eliminate  the  stress  ac- 
companying moving. 

The  Military  Family  Relocation  Act  will  do 
this.  The  bill  will  set  up  a  series  of  relocation 
assistance  programs  on  U.S.  military  bases 
here  and  overseas.  The  programs  will  be 
staffed  by  counselors,  trained  in  relocation 
and  armed  with  a  computer  system  that  will 
allow  the  programs  to  communicate  with  each 
other.  The  system  will  give  military  families,  at 
their  fingertips,  up-to-date  information  on  the 
base  they  are  moving  to  and  a  rough  estimate 
on  how  much  it  will  cost  to  move. 

In  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  we  have 
painfully  learned  that  if  we  are  to  keep  high 
quality  personnel  in  the  military,  we  must  re- 
cruit families  as  well  as  soldiers.  The  Military 
Family  Relocation  Act  will  help  military  families 
help  themselves  to  manage  and  successfully 
endure  the  rigors  of  moving  and,  in  turn,  make 
an  already  difficult  situation  less  stressful  and 
more  attractive.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  con- 
sponsor  the  bill. 


THE  70TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THE  CALL  NEWSPAPER 
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HON.  ALAN  WHEAT 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  25,  1989 

Mr.  WHEAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great 
pride  that  I  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  House 
colleagues  the  70th  anniversary  celebration  of 
a  nationally  respected  and  renowned  institu- 
tion. The  Call  newspaper  in  Kansas  City. 

The  Call  has  been  a  beacon  of  leadership 
to  the  black  community  in  Kansas  City  since 
the  first  copy  was  issued  in  May  1919.  Origi- 
nally known  as  the  Southwest's  Leading 
Weekly,  The  Call  has  conformed  to  the  high- 
est standards  of  journalism  throughout  its  ex- 
istence while  providing  Invaluable  leadership 
and  direction  to  the  civil  rights  movement. 

Few  could  have  foreseen  in  1919  that  the 
humble  dream  of  Mr.  Chester  Arthur  Franklin 
would  take  hold  and  grow  into  one  of  the  larg- 
est black  weeklies  in  America  with  a  reader- 
ship of  52,000.  Through  Franklin's  leadership 
and  the  commitment  of  countless  other  em- 
ployees. The  Call  has  become  a  trendsetting 
minority  business  enterprise  and  a  citadel  for 
all  people  who  believe  that  the  power  to  im- 
prove race  relations  lies  with  those  who  have 
the  courage  to  stand,  speak,  and  be  counted 
against  the  forces  of  injustice. 

Those  forces  placed  many  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  Chester  Franklin  as  he  pursued  his 
dream  of  building  a  newspaper  that  would  pro- 
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vide  leadership  to  the  black  community  in 
Kansas  City.  In  the  eariy  years,  when  Franklin 
set  up  his  first  typesetting  machine,  neither  he 
nor  his  only  assistant  knew  how  to  run  the 
machine.  When  he  appealed  for  aid  from  the 
local  printers'  union  for  an  experienced  worker 
to  help  him,  his  appeals  fell  on  deaf  ears.  Un- 
deterred, Franklin  and  his  assistant  taught 
themselves  how  to  operate  it. 

His  dream  would  not  be  a  dream  defen-ed. 
The  Call  was  bom. 

As  The  Call  grew  larger,  it  also  became 
noted  for  accomplishing  a  number  of  firsts 
among  black  newspapers. 

The  Call  was  the  first  black  newspaper  to 
tje  admitted  to  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulation, 
or  ABC  as  it  is  known  in  journalistic  circles. 
The  ABC  audits  the  circulation  records  of 
newspapers  to  ensure  that  members  are  truth- 
ful when  reporting  circulation  numbers  to  po- 
tential advertisers.  Since  The  Call  joined  the 
ABC,  many  other  black  newspapers  have  fol- 
lowed. 

The  Call  was  the  first  to  subscribe  to  a 
major  wire  service  as  a  member  of  the  Inter- 
national News  Service  in  1 948. 

The  Call  accomplished  a  first  in  a  long 
string  of  civil  rights  and  local  civic  victories 
when  it  led  the  drive  to  break  down  the  banier 
against  blacks  serving  on  juries. 

So  it  was  that  Mr.  Franklin  provided  the 
energy  and  the  vision  to  The  Call  in  those 
early  years  until  his  death  in  1955.  But  after 
his  passing,  other  talented  and  dedicated  jour- 
nalists assumed  the  mantle  of  leadership  at 
The  Call  and  canied  on  the  tradition  of  excel- 
lence that  had  been  so  firmly  established  by 
Mr.  Franklin. 

Those  journalists  who  have  honed  their  re- 
porting skills  at  The  Call  over  the  years  have 
gone  on  to  distinguish  themselves  as  out- 
standing journalists  and  activists  in  all  walks 
of  life. 

Roy  Wilkins,  editor  of  The  Call  from  1923  to 
1931,  eventually  became  the  Executive  Secre- 
tary of  the  National  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Colored  People.  Dowdal  Davis, 
an  eariy  advertising  manager  for  The  Call, 
went  on  to  become  the  first  black  member  of 
the  Kansas  City  Board  of  Police  Commission- 
ers. An  eariy  city  editor  of  The  Call,  Lena 
Rivers  Smith,  will  long  be  remembered  as  the 
first  black  television  reporter  in  Kansas  City 
when  she  was  employed  at  WDAF-TV. 

Bob  Green,  former  sports  editor  for  The 
Call,  is  now  tennis  editor  for  the  Associated 
Press.  And  Miss  Marie  Ross,  the  first  black  to 
receive  a  journalism  degree  from  the  Universi- 
ty of  Kansas  and  a  true  pioneer  in  journalism, 
is  manager  of  The  Call's  Kansas  branch  as 
she  approaches  80  years  of  age.  Many  others 
too  numerous  to  mention  have  made  great 
contributions  to  their  profession  and  to  society 
in  general  after  serving  at  The  Call. 

Perhaps  the  truest  testament  to  The  Call's 
journalistic  prominence  is  the  quality  of  the 
staff  today.  Al  Ansare,  Stacy  Overman, 
Carmen  Jones,  Nancy  Dawson,  and  the  re- 
nowned political  reporter  Louis  Blue  have  en- 
hanced The  Call's  reputation  while  showing 
that  they  are  each  excellent  reporters  in  their 
own  right.  My  friend  Dr.  Reuben  Benton,  the 
Director  of  Circulation,  has  devoted  countless 
hours  over  many  years  to  building  a  strong 
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foundation  for  the  paper  and  strengthening  Its 
outreach  into  the  community. 

And  another  friend  of  mine,  managing  editor 
Donna  Stewart,  has  demonstrated  the  great 
impact  that  just  one  person  can  have  on  a 
weekly  paper  with  the  prestige  of  The  Call. 
Through  a  combination  of  talent,  intelligence, 
and  sheer  determination.  Donna  has  kept  the 
ship  sailing  smooth  ar>d  on  course  to  a  prom- 
ising future,  shouldering  the  heaviest  of  re- 
sponsibilities with  class  and  distinction.  With 
Donna  at  the  helm.  The  Call  is  surely  destined 
for  even  greater  accomplishments  down  the 
road. 

Today— amidst  these  outstanding  profes- 
sionals and  their  accomplishments  over  the 
course  of  70  years— there  is  one  person  who 
stands  tallest  of  all,  who  embodies  the  princi- 
ples and  tradition  that  have  liecome  The  Call. 
That  person  is  Lucile  H.  Bluford. 

Miss  Bluford  joined  The  Call  as  a  cub  re- 
porter and  police  reporter  in  1932,  became 
editor  after  Mr.  Franklin's  death  in  1955,  and 
is  currently  editor,  publisher,  and  prirrcipal 
owner  of  the  paper.  She  has  provided  the 
sure  and  steady  hand  of  guidance  to  The  Call 
as  it  matured  into  one  of  the  leading  weekly 
newspapers  in  America.  She  is  loved  and 
deeply-respected  throughout  the  Kansas  City 
area  and  the  Nation  as  a  journalist,  a  civil 
rights  activist,  and  public  service  leader.  Her 
reputation  Is  well  deserved. 

Among  her  honors  and  awards:  Pulitzer 
Prize  Journalism  juror  in  1973;  the  Distin- 
guished Service  Award  from  the  NAACP  in 
1975;  the  Roy  Wilkins  Award  from  the  NAACP 
Branch  in  Gary,  lA,  1976;  SCLC  Martin  Luther 
King  Award,  1979;  Honorary  Doctorate  from 
Lincoln  University  at  Commencement,  1980; 
Community  Service  Award,  Black  Economic 
Union,  1980;  and  Citizen  of  the  Year  Award, 
Fellowship  House  of  Kansas  City,  1 981 

Recently,  Miss  Bluford  was  awarded  an 
Honorary  Doctorate  from  the  University  of 
Missouri,  the  insfitution  where  50  years  ago 
she  was  denied  admission  to  the  university's 
presfigious  journalism  school  simply  because 
of  her  race.  Her  historic  legal  fight  against  the 
school  eventually  resulted  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  journalism  school  at  Lincoln  Univer- 
sity, the  state  of  Missouri's  historic  black  uni- 
versity. The  awarding  of  the  doctorate  to  Miss 
Bluford  at  the  university's  commencement 
proceedings  was  followed  by  a  standing  ova- 
tion from  the  crowd  of  20,000  at  Faurot  Field 
in  recognifion  of  her  courageous  fight  and  her 
contritMitions  to  the  field  of  journalism. 

Those  are  just  a  few  of  the  many  honors 
and  titles  that  have  been  bestowed  upon  Miss 
Bluford  during  a  long  and  distinguished  career. 
As  a  citizen  of  Kansas  City,  she  is  unsur- 
passed in  her  devotion  to  her  community  and 
her  energy  in  serving  the  public  good.  Her 
name  is  synonymous  with  the  term  community 
activist,  and  neither  the  newspaper  to  which 
she  has  devoted  her  life,  nor  the  city  to  which 
she  has  given  so  much  of  her  time  and 
energy,  would  be  the  same  without  her. 

Today,  Miss  Bluford  remains  a  driving  force 
at  The  Call,  writing  editorials  and  reporting  the 

news.  But  surrounded  by  an  outstanding  staff. 

she  has  ample  help  in  carrying  on  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  past  while  forging  a  new  path  for 

the  future  of  The  Call.  Under  the  tutelage  of 
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Miss  Bluford.  these  talented  people  will  most 
certainly  keep  The  Call  a  pioneering  force  in 
the  vwxid  of  journalism  for  years  to  come. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  important  that  we 
recognize  and  pay  tribute  to  the  institutions 
throughout  this  country  which  are  the  threads 
of  our  social  fabric,  which  bind  us  together 
with  a  commonality  of  purpose  so  that  we 
continue  moving  forward  instead  of  falling 
backward  in  an  aimless  drift.  When  we  pay 
such  tribute,  we  are  reminded  of  what  it  takes 
to  buik)  a  fair  and  just  society,  and  we  refresh 
our  commitment  to  that  all-important  cause. 
Today,  we  pay  tribute  to  The  Call,  and  we  re- 
member that  history  is  ours  for  the  making. 
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A  BILL  TO  TAP  THE  UNUSED 
TALENT  OF  OUR  SENIORS 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  HONORABLE 
MAE  STREET  KIDD 


UMI 


HON.  ROMANO  L  MAZZOU 

OF  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  25,  1989 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  distinct 
pleasure  for  me  to  pay  tribute  today  to  an  out- 
standing Kentuckian  tor  her  career  in  public 
service. 

This  week,  my  friend  and  former  colleague 
In  the  Kentucky  General  Assembly,  the  Hon. 
Mae  Street  Kidd,  was  honored  by  the  Ken- 
tucky Housing  Corp.  [KHC]  for  her  years  of 
dedication  to  helping  provide  affordable  hous- 
ir»g  for  low-  and  moderate-income  families 
across  the  Commonwealth. 

As  a  State  representative  from  Louisville, 
Mae  introduced  and  successfully  engineered 
through  the  general  assembly  in  1972  legisla- 
tion which  created  the  Kentucky  Housing 
Corp  Many  dreams  of  home  ownership  have 
sirKe  been  fulfilled  as  a  result  of  Mae's  ef- 
forts, with  more  than  27,000  Kentuckians 
having  been  assisted  through  KHC  housing 
programs. 

Mae's  remarkable  skills  as  a  legislator  were 
evident  early  on  when  in  1 968,  as  a  freshman 
representative,  she  helped  secure  passage  of 
the  landmark  Open  Housing  bill.  This  was  but 
a  prelude  to  her  later  legislative  triumph  with 
the  Kentucky  Housing  Corp.  and  subsequent 
housing  initiatives  wtiich  will  continue  to  offer 
hope  and  opportunity  to  many,  many  Kentuck- 
ians. 

I  have  often  felt  that  a  community  is  only  as 
good  as  Its  people  arKJ  their  aspirations.  In 
Mae  Street  KIdd,  the  city  of  Louisville  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  Kentucky  have  t)een  the 
beneficiaries  of  the  highest  order  of  civk:  lead- 
ership. Mae  has  been  active,  she's  been  in- 
volved, and  sfie's  made  a  difference.  Mae  has 
vrorked  selflessly  toward  improving  the  quality 
of  life  in  tier  community  and  for  her  fellow  citi- 
zens. 

I  salute  Mae  Street  Kidd  on  being  recog- 
nized for  this  well-deserved  honor.  And,  even 
mofe.  I  congratulate  her  for  the  distinguished 
and  exemplary  record  of  service  stte  has  pro- 
vided for  us  all.  We,  in  Louisville  and  Jeffer- 
son County.  KY— and  across  the  Common- 
wealth— are  grateful  for  her  commitment  and 
hope  tt>e  years  ahead  will  bring  much  health, 
happiness  and  continued  success  to  one  who 
hias  given  so  much  to  otl^ers. 


HON.  AMO  HOUGHTON 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  25,  1989 

Mr.  HOUGHTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  testi- 
fied before  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee's Subcommittee  on  Social  Security 
about  an  issue  of  great  importance  to  me,  to 
you,  to  our  Nation.  The  issue  is  whether  we 
are  willing  to  help  financially  senior  citizens, 
whether  we  will  consider  adjusting  out-of-date 
infringements  on  their  earning  power  and  dig- 
nity. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  101st  Congress  I  in- 
troduced H.R.  190.  In  a  nutshell,  this  bill 
seeks  to  repeal  the  Social  Security  earnings 
limitation  at  age  65. 

Social  Security  was  started  before  Worid 
War  II— in  the  thirties.  At  that  time,  it  seemed 
appropriate  to  install  incentives  for  older  work- 
ers to  leave  the  work  force — the  point  being— 
to  open  up  jobs  for  others.  Unemployment 
was  reaching  25  percent. 

Today,  of  course,  we  face  a  far  different 
economic  scenario.  For  example,  by  1999  the 
Department  of  Labor  estimates  there  will  be 
15  million  fewer  people  between  the  ages  of 
18  and  25.  Our  capacity  limitations  in  the  next 
year  or  two  will  be  reached  not  because  of 
lack  of  plant  and  equipment.  The  limitation  will 
be  people.  We  need  new  sources  of  labor. 
This  is  where  H.R.  190  enters  the  picture. 

Now  with  all  the  humility  I  can  muster.  I  per- 
sonally believe  that  seniors  can  be  a  valuable 
new  resource  to  business.  In  general  with  life 
exf)ectancy  rising  yearly,  these  individuals, 
over  the  normal  retirement  age  are  experi- 
enced and  wise.  They  bring  more  to  an  orga- 
nization than  just  a  willingness  to  work.  Yet 
we  seem  not  to  encourage  them  to  work.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  is  quite  the  opposite.  We  tell 
them,  "If  you  want  to  continue  to  be  produc- 
tive— to  work,  to  earn  money,  to  pay  taxes — 
we're  going  to  reduce  the  Social  Security  pay- 
ment you're  entitled  to."  So  I  ask— why  punish 
these  loyal,  necessary  people  at  a  time  when 
industry  clamors  for  just  the  sort  of  skills  they 
provide?  Senior  citizens  who  want  to  work 
should  be  encouraged.  I'd  like  to  believe  my 
bill  is  a  step  In  the  right  direction. 

If  I  could  hold  my  argument  for  just  a 
moment,  I  remember  sitting  in  the  stands 
during  President  Bush's  Inaugural  Address.  In 
it  he  said,  "We  must  bring  in  the  generations, 
harnessing  the  unused  talent  of  the  elderly 
*  *  *."  Now,  being  a  senior  citizen  myself,  I 
have  to  believe  that  a  good  way  for  him  and 
us  to  suit  action  to  the  word  would  be  to 
repeal  the  Social  Security  earnings  limit  and 
harness  a  useful,  but  unused  pool  of  talent. 

The  argument  goes  that  by  repealing  the 
earnings  limitation,  we  would  further  increase 
our  already  out-of -control  deficit.  I've  heard 
estimates  of  up  to  $5  billion.  I  don't  believe 
them.  I  have  no  sense  of  how  they  were  cal- 
culated. I  frankly  think  that  the  actual  cost  is 
far  less  and  the  benefits  would  far  outweigh 
any  risk  associated  with  this  policy  change. 
Seniors  earn  money.  It  is  Xaxed.  Seniors 
spend  money,  they  help  create  new  jobs.  This 
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new  money  will  flow  directly  into  the  economy. 
The  effects  are  real. 

In  addition,  of  course,  repealing  the  earn- 
ings limitation  at  age  65  enables  us  to  reduce, 
forever,  a  substantial  cost  associated  with  the 
Social  Security  Program.  The  earnings  limita- 
tion is  an  administrative  nightmare.  The  Social 
Security  Administration  spends  more  than 
$200  million  a  year  and  uses  8  percent  of  its 
employees  to  police  the  income  levels  of 
beneficiaries.  We  can  save  these  costs  and 
more. 

The  bottom  line,  as  I  see  it.  is  that  the  earn- 
ings test  damages  the  economy.  It  is  unfair  to 
seniors.  I  think  it's  high  time  we  repeal  it. 


INNOVATIVE  APPROACHES  TO 
LONG-TERM  HEALTH  CARE 


HON.  BARBARA  B.  KENNELLY 

OF  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  25,  1989 

Mrs.  KENNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  intro- 
duced legislation  which  would  provide  a  gen- 
eral Medicaid  waiver  for  those  eight  States 
with  Robert  Wood  Johnson  Foundation  grants 
to  demonstrate  innovative  approaches  to 
long-term  health  care.  These  States  include: 
California.  Connecticut,  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Wisconsin,  Oregon,  Massachusetts, 
and  Indiana. 

The  purpose  of  these  grants  is  to  provide 
those  States  which  have  demonstrated  a 
commitment  to  reforming  long-term  care  fi- 
nancing with  the  resources  to  investigate  the 
potential  role  of  public/private  partnerships  in 
spreading  the  cost  for  long-term  care.  These 
States  require  Medicaid  waivers  to  conduct 
their  demonstrations.  I  anticipate  that  this  leg- 
islation will  result  in  no  additional  cost  to  the 
Federal  Government.  In  fact,  Connecticut 
projects  significant  Medicaid  savings  over 
time. 

This  public/private  partnership  demonstra- 
tion is  not  at  odds  with  any  social  insurance 
program  we  adopt  at  some  point  in  the  future. 
Rather,  this  demonstration  will  gather  valuable 
utilization  and  cost  data  which  will  be  neces- 
sary in  designing  any  social  insurance  ap- 
proach to  long-term  health  care.  An  8-State 
demonstration  is  also  much  more  controlled 
than  a  national  social  insurance  demonstra- 
tion. 

I  don't  believe  we  can  afford  a  new  social 
insurance  program  at  this  time.  Further,  to  the 
extent  that  we  move  toward  a  new  social  in- 
surance program,  sheer  cost  mandates  partici- 
pation on  some  level  for  private  insurance. 
The  demonstration  can  help  define  what  the 
appropriate  role  would  be. 

Each  of  the  eight  States  is  pursuing  a 
somewhat  different  approach.  In  Connecticut. 
Individuals  would  be  encouraged  to  plan  for 
their  long-term  care  needs  by  purchasing  pri- 
vate long-term  care  insurance  commensurate 
with  their  assets,  or  more  precisely,  in  line 
with  those  assets  they  wish  to  protect.  If  and 
when  an  individual  exhausts  his  or  her  insur- 
ance and  applied  for  Medicaid,  each  dollar 
that  the  insurance  policy  has  paid  out  will  be 
subtracted  from  the  assets  Medicaid  consid- 
ers In  determining  eligibility.  In  other  words. 
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coverage  of  long-temi  care  expenses  by  pri- 
vate insurance  would  count  as  asset  spend 
down  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  Medicaid 
eligibility.  Individuals  would  retain  control  of 
assets  equal  to  the  amount  of  insurance  paid 
while  income  would  still  be  applied  toward  the 
cost  of  care. 

Connecticut  projects  that  such  an  approach 
will  primarily  benefit  middle-income  elderly  and 
allow  seniors  to  plan  for  their  long-term  care 
needs  without  impoverishing  themselves. 
These  demonstrations  deserve  a  chance.  I 
would  urge  my  colleagues  support. 


KILDEE  HONORS  FATHER 
HENRY  W.  BERKEMEIER 


HON.  DALE  E.  KILDEE 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  25,  1989 
Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  long  and  distinguished 
career  of  Father  Henry  W.  Berkemeier.  It  is 
not  only  Father  Berkemeier' s  50  years  of 
community  service  as  a  priest  to  which  I  draw 
our  Nation's  attention,  but  to  the  great  suc- 
cesses that  he  attained,  and  that  he  led 
others  to  attain,  within  that  time. 

This  unassuming  man  of  God  has  served 
my  hometown  district  for  26  years  as  pastor  at 
St.  Mary's  Church  in  Flint,  touching  the  hearts 
and  lives  of  our  community  with  his  deep,  per- 
sonal concern.  Visiting  the  home  of  every 
member  of  his  parish  at  least  once  a  year. 
Father  Berkemeier  finds  in  his  devotion  to  our 
Lord  a  devotion  to  his  community.  Students  at 
St.  Mary's  School  know  him  for  the  encour- 
agement he  has  given  them  in  all  areas  of 
study,  from  academic  to  athletic,  while  their 
parents  know  him  for  the  leadership  he  has 
provided  in  supporting  the  school  through  fi- 
nancially trying  times  that  forced  other  area 
parishes  to  close  their  schools.  Father  Berke- 
meier's  unparalleled  dedication  found  its  most 
public,  and  most  tragically  necessary,  outlet  in 
his  courageous  Operation  Tornado. 

On  June  8,  1953,  a  tornado  struck  the  Bee- 
cher  District  of  Flint,  the  area  of  Father  Berke- 
meier's  parish— 116  people  were  killed— 350 
homes  were  damaged  or  destroyed.  Father 
Beri<emeier  organized  a  help  effort  to  take  on 
the  task  which  most  thought  impossible.  Yet 
through  his  faith  in  God  and  his  fellow  man, 
Father  Berkemeier's  determination  and 
strength  did  not  falter,  and  he  achieved  his 
goal.  Bringing  together  7,823  volunteers,  the 
good  Father's  efforts  contributed  $211,600  in 
labor  and  99,800  man-hours  to  what  has  been 
described  as  the  world's  largest  humanitarian 
building  bee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  bring  to  your  attention  today 
a  devoted  humanitarian,  community  leader, 
and  spiritual  guide  whose  accomplishments 
must  not  go  unnoticed.  June  3,  1989  marks 
Father  Henry  W.  Berkemeier's  50th  year  as  a 
priest.  We  see  in  his  words  uttered  at  Oper- 
ation Tornado,  the  kind  of  dedication  and  for- 
ward thinking  which  will  surely  lead  him  to 
more  years  of  accomplishment  in  the  priest- 
hood: 

Let  us  not  rest  content  with  what  we 
achieved,  however,  but  may  we  go  forever 
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together,  working  as  a  community  to  solve 
our  common  problems,  social,  economic  and 
moral. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  indeed  an  honor  and  a 

privilege  to  pay  tribute  to  this  highly  regarded 

man  on  the  50th  anniversary  of  his  ordination. 

Golden  Jubille  or  Father  Henry  W. 

Berkemeier 

june  3,  j939-june  3,  1989 

Ad  multos  annos! 

"To  live  in  the  midst  of  the  world  without 
wishing  its  pleasures:  to  be  a  member  of 
each  family,  yet  belonging  to  none:  to  share 
in  all  sufferings:  to  penetrate  all  secrets:  to 
heal  all  wounds:  to  go  from  men  to  God  and 
offer  Him  their  prayers:  to  return  from  God 
to  man  to  bring  pardon  and  hope;  to  have  a 
heart  of  fire  for  charity  and  a  heart  of 
bronze  for  chastity;  to  teach  and  to  pardon, 
console  and  bless  always,  my  God,  what  a 
life;  and  it  is  yours.  O  priest  of  Jesus 
Christ."— Lacordaire. 

Bishop  Honors  Father  Berkemeier 
St.  Marys  Parish  in  Flint  held  a  Iridium 
in  honor  of  Our  Blessed  Mother  on  August 
14th,  15th.  and  16th.  Bishop  McCaffrey, 
who  had  given  a  mission  in  October,  re- 
turned to  St.  Mary's  to  speak  on  the  mes- 
sage of  Fatima.  He  told  how  Mary  calls  us 
to  Jesus  and  leads  us  to  Jesus.  Mary  exhorts 
each  of  us  to  pray  and  do  pennace  and  we 
will  have  peace  in  our  hearts,  our  homes, 
and  in  the  world.  If  we  offer  our  sufferings 
and  difficulties  of  everyday  and  say  the 
rosary,  we  will  bring  ourselves,  our  families 
and  others  to  heaven. 

Abbot  McCaffrey  told  the  people  that  he 
had  a  second  reason  for  coming  back  to  the 
parish.  "I  come  to  you.  not  at  Father's  re- 
quest, but  in  the  name  of  the  Church,  to 
give  honor  to  your  Pastor.  Father  Berke- 
meier. Your  Pastor  will  never  retire:  no.  his 
priestly  ministry  will  continue.  Father  is 
truly  a  Marian  Priest,  his  peoples'  priest,  a 
loyal  priest.  Like  Mary,  he  is  humble;  like 
Mary,  he  is  obedient:  like  Mary,  he  is  pray- 
erful: like  Mary,  he  loves  her  Son  and  the 
Church  of  her  Son.  He  has  loved  you  as 
your  pastor.  And  so.  my  dear  people,  you 
have  been  blessed  indeed  to  have  him  as 
your  Pastor,  to  have  him  in  your  midst.  You 
have  had  the  bargain  of  the  century'.  He  is 
a  wonderful  priest  and  a  wonderful  pastor. 
One  sees  so  plainly  the  spirituality  of  the 
parish,  the  love  of  Mary,  the  love  in  the 
community,  the  solidarity  of  your  parish, 
which  is  not  found  in  other  parishes." 

"And  so.  as  your  pastor  leaves,  give  thanks 
to  God  for  his  wonderful  goodness  and  pray 
that  God  will  continue  the  wonderful  work 
that  has  been  done.  Offer  your  prayers  and 
sacrifices  that  God  will  continue  to  bless 
him  in  his  future  work  as  He  has  blessed  his 
work  at  St.  Marys.  Pray  that  because  of  the 
deep  foundation  of  the  parish  under  Father 
Berkemeier.  that  St.  Mary's  will  continue  to 
grow  and  be  an  honor  to  the  Church  and  to 
the  Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary.  May  your 
devotion  to  Mary  as  a  parish  shine  ever 
more  brightly  as  a  beacon  of  love  for  every- 
one to  see.  I  am  not  saying  that  Father  has 
done  anything  extraordinary.  God  will  do 
that.  Thank  God  for  Father  as  your  parish 
has  been  very  blessed  with  Father.  Father 
has  done  only  what  he  was  supposed  to  do 
and  God  has  done  the  rest.  Rejoice  with 
Father  as  he  continues  his  pastoral  activity. 
You  are  so  blessed  with  so  wonderful  a 
pastor  and  so  in  the  name  of  the  Church.  I 
give  him  this  classic  toast:  Viva  festa 
gloria!'  (May  he  live  long,  love  long,  and 
may  he  grow    Ad  multos  annos'  for  many 
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years  to  come  In  Mary.  Through  Mary.  By 
Mary,  and  With  Mary).  May  God  bless  you. 
Father,  and  may  your  example  of  loving 
Mary  make  this  parish  the  holiest  parish  of 
Mary." 

Speech  bv  John  Woodbury  at  the  Eighth 
Grade  Graduation,  June  5,  1987 

Father.  I  think  I  speak  for  everyone  when 
I  say  that  you  are  the  greatest.  You  have 
spent  time  with  our  class,  you  are  always  in- 
terested in  our  activities,  whether  athletic 
or  academic,  you  have  always  cheered  us  on. 
leading  us  to  do  our  very  best,  to  go  "first 
class." 

Your  good  example  has  shown  us  how  to 
lead  our  lives.  You  have  been  such  an  inspi- 
ration to  us— You  are  a  good  friend  of  our 
Lord,  you  show  us  that  this  is  possible  for 
each  of  us  also.  Thank  you  for  all  the 
masses,  prayers,  confessions,  and  love  you 
have  given  to  us.  Please  pray  for  each  of  us 
that  we  may  one  day  arrive  in  heaven 
through  what  you  have  taught  us.  We  love 
you,  we  are  your  wildcats. 

F^.  Berkemeier  Honored  as  he  Leaves 
Flint  St.  Mary 

(By  Suzi  LaPorte) 

Flint.— A  shy  Father  Henry  W.  Berke- 
meier was  surprised  last  Monday.  In  his 
office  were  media  representatives  along 
with  Flint  Mayor  James  A.  Sharp  Jr.  and 
4th  Ward  City  Councilman  Paul  Vasquez. 

Sharp  and  Vasquez  came  with  a  Proclama- 
tion setting  aside  the  day  (Aug.  31)  as  Ber- 
kemeier Day  and  with  a  City  Council  resolu- 
tion giving  him  unanimous  accolades  as  a 
"good  shepherd  to  all." 

"He  stands  as  a  symbol  of  charity,  love, 
hope  and  compassion  for  all  his  fellow 
men."  the  proclamation  said. 

Fr.  Berkemeier.  75.  has  ser\'ed  as  pastor  of 
Flint  St.  Marys  for  26  years.  He  was  the 
third  pastor  of  the  parish.  He  also  served  at 
St.  Francis  of  Assisi  in  Mt.  Morris  township 
from  1949-61. 

As  Fr.  Berkemeier  prepared  to  leave  St. 
Mary's  for  his  new  post  as  chaplain  at 
Marian  Hall,  he  gave  his  parishioners  a 
dinner  as  a  farewell  gift.  To  the  parish 
school  children,  he  gave  cake  and  ice  cream. 

All  attending  a  Monday  morning  Mass  last 
week  wore  the  priest's  picture  on  a  red 
paper  heart  hung  on  a  purple  ribbon.  The 
school  children  students  wrote  comments  of 
gratitude  to  him.  for  collection  in  a  book. 

Parishioners  wanted  Father  to  stay,  so 
they  collected  600  signatures  on  a  petition 
to  Lansing  Bishop  Kenneth  J.  Povish  and 
sent  a  delegation  to  talk  to  the  bishop. 

Volunteer  gardeners  dedicated  a  new  sun- 
dial in  the  courtyard  behind  the  rectory  to 
Fr.  Berkemeier. 

Following  a  tridium  held  at  St.  Marys  in 
mid-August.  Bishop  McCaffrey  of  Belmont 
Abbey,  returned  to  St.  Mary's  to  conduct 
this  tridium. 

Bishop  McCaffrey  told  the  people  that  he 
had  a  second  reason  for  coming  back  to  the 
parish.  "I  come  to  give  honor  to  your  pastor. 
Ft.  Berkemeier. "  He  also  told  the  parishion- 
ers. "He  will  never  retire,  no.  his  priestly 
ministry  will  continue. 

Father  is  truly  a  Marian  priest,  his  peo- 
ples' priest,  a  loyal  priest.  Like  Mary,  he  is 
humble;  like  Mary,  he  is  obedient:  like 
Mary,  he  is  prayerful:  like  Mary,  he  loves 
her  Son  and  the  Church  of  her  Son.  He  has 
loved  you  as  your  pastor." 

As  your  pastor  leaves  you.  give  thanks  to 
God  for  his  wonderful  goodness  and  pray 
that  God  will  continue  the  wonderful  work 
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that  has  been  done.  You  are  so  blessed  with 
so  wonderful  a  pastor  and  so  in  the  name  of 
the  Church.  I  give  him  this  toast.  Viva 
Festa  Gloria."  (May  he  live  long,  love  long, 
and  may  he  grow  for  many  years  to  come  in 
Mary,  through  Mary,  by  Mary  and  with 
Mary." 

Parish  School  Still  Sehvbs  Inner  City 
Atter  60  Years 

Plint.— Despite  changing  times  and  popu- 
lation shifts,  St.  Mary  School  has  continued 
to  serve  students  in  Flint's  neighborhood 
community  for  six  decades. 

For  many  years,  St.  Mary  was  one  of  a 
half-dozen  Catholic  parish  schools  in  what 
now  is  referred  to  as  the  inner-city.  The 
others  have  closed  or  merged  into  area 
schools  serving  a  number  of  parishes. 

Father  Henry  Berkemeier,  pastor  of  the 
East  Side  parish,  drew  attention  to  St. 
Mary's  continuing  operation  as  he  spoke 
last  Thursday  (Sept.  19),  at  a  Mass  of 
Thanksgiving  in  celebration  of  St.  Mary 
school's  60th  anniversary. 

Parents,  parishioners  and  friends  joined 
with  students  and  staff  in  the  celebration 
which  was  followed  by  a  reception  in  the 
school. 

In  his  homily.  Pr.  Berkemeier  noted  that 
at  one  time  St.  Mary  had  over  700  students 
in  its  building,  which  included  a  grade  and 
high  school. 

"The  number  has  dwindled."  he  said,  "but 
we  still  have  our  school. 

St.  Mary  now  operates  a  K-8  program  for 
238  students.  A  number  of  its  8th  grade 
graduates  continue  their  high  school  educa- 
tion at  Powers  High  School,  the  consolidat- 
ed regional  school  opened  in  1970  comprised 
mainly  of  students  from  parish  high 
schools,  including  St.  Mary. 

Because  of  sacrifices  by  parishioners  over 
the  year.  St.  Mary  still  operates  an  elemen- 
tary school,  Fr.  Berkemeier  said.  He  also 
pn^sed  sisters,  lay  teachers,  staff  and  main- 
tenance personnel  for  the  school's  longevi- 
ty. 

Not  only  is  this  is  time  for  thanksgiving, 
but  it  is  to  ask  Almighty  God  to  continue  to 
bless  St.  Mary's  for  many  years  to  come,"  he 
observed. 

He  said  it  is  also  up  to  the  children  now  in 
St.  Mary  school  to  continue  the  "good  name 
of  the  school". 

Students  and  other  worshippers  were 
given  "I  Love  St.  Mary's"  buttons  as  they 
entered  the  church  for  the  regular  8  a.m. 
weekday  Mass.  The  altar  was  decorated  with 
flowers  and  special  symbols  of  the  anniver- 
sary. 

The  Mass  was  celebrated  on  the  day  for- 
merly designated  on  the  church  calendar  as 
the  Feast  of  the  Holy  Name  of  Mary.  The 
day  was  selected  for  the  60th  anniversary 
Mass,  culminating  a  series  of  events  planned 
for  the  mile-stone  year. 

The  feast  was  established  in  1683  by  Pope 
Innocent  XI  to  honor  the  name  of  Mary 
and  as  thanksgiving  for  a  victory  of  the 
Church's  army  over  an  invasion  by  the 
Turks  and  Hungarians.  Sept.  12  marked  the 
end  of  a  siege  of  Vienna. 

Fr.  Berkemeier  said  the  liturgy  was  in 
thanksgiving  to  the  Blessed  Mother  for 
taking  care  of  St.  Mary's  School  over  the 
years  and  to  ask  her.  "to  protect  it  for  many 
long  years  to  come." 

Resolution 
Whereas.  Father  Henry  W.  Berkemeier. 
Pastor   of   St.    Mary's    Parish.    Flint,    has 
served  the  Diocese  of  Lansing  with  legend- 
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ary  distinction  for  the  past  forty-eight 
years,  and 

Whereas.  Father  Berkemeier  has  been  a 
good  shepherd  to  all— loving,  guiding  and 
teaching  others  to  love  the  Lord  in  their 
daily  lives  and  what  they  need  to  know  to  go 
to  heaven,  and 

Whereas.  Father  Berkemeier  has  enthusi- 
astically devoted  his  energy,  time  and  tal- 
ents for  the  cause  of  Catholic  education  and 
sports  programs  for  school  children 
throughout  the  entire  period  of  his  priest- 
hood, and 

Whereas.  Father  Berkemeier  organized 
"Operation  Tornado"  to  rebuild  the  Bee- 
cher  District  after  a  devastating  tornado, 
which  killed  116  people  and  destroyed  hun- 
dreds of  homes,  and 

Whereas.  Father  Berkemeier's  legend  in- 
cludes his  visits  to  the  homes  of  every 
family  in  his  parish  at  least  once  a  year,  his 
frequent  visits  to  the  hospitals  and  conva- 
lescent homes,  and  his  beautification 
projects  which  included  restoring  the 
Grotto  and  improving  the  gardens  and 
grounds  of  St.  Mary's  Church. 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  a  unan- 
imous accolade  is  hereby  offered  by  the 
Plint  City  Council  to  Father  Henry  W.  Ber- 
kemeier in  recognition  of  his  outstanding 
service  and  wishing  him  the  very  best  in  his 
new  appointment  as  Chaplin  of  Marion  Hall 
in  Flint. 

Rev.  Henry  W.  Berkemeier 

Assistant  Pastor:  Holy  Trinity  Fowler 
1939-42.  St.  Mary's  Plint  1942-44,  and  St. 
Augustine's  Kalamazoo  1944-49. 

Pastor:  St.  Francis  Assisi,  1949-61,  St. 
Marys,  Flint,  1961-87,  Marion  Hall,  Flint, 
Sept.  1987-    . 

Birthplace:  Massillon,  Ohio.  November  28. 
1911. 

Date  of  Ordination:  June  3.  1939. 

Place  of  Ordination:  Cinncinati,  Ohio. 

Educational  Background:  St.  John's  Jack- 
son. Sacred  Heart  Seminary.  Detroit,  Mt. 
and  St.  Mary  Seminary,  Norwood.  Ohio. 

Father  has  always  been  interested  in  child 
as  he  has  shown  in  the  operation  of  schools 
at  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  and  at  St.  Mary's. 
Sports  have  been  important.  Father  started 
a  sports  program  at  Fowler  and  has  actively 
supported  a  sports  program  for  his  students. 

Father  is  well  known  for  his  charity  and 
concern  for  the  well  being  of  his  people.  He 
visits  each  of  his  parishioner's  home  each 
year  talking  over  anything  of  concern  to 
them.  Frequent  visits  to  hospitals,  convales- 
cence homes,  confessions,  counseling,  in- 
struction classes,  celebrating  Mass.  giving 
families  and  administers  the  sacraments  are 
all  part  of  Father's  day  as  he  responds  to 
the  needs  of  his  people  as  they  are  present- 
ed to  him. 

This  attitude  of  service  to  his  people's 
needs  led  him  to  conceive  the  ideas  of  "Op- 
eration Tornado."  A  tornado  hit  the  Beech 
District  of  Flint  June  8.  1953.  It  occurred  in 
Father's  parish.  St.  Francis  of  Assisi.  The 
tornado  killed  116  persons.  350  homes  were 
destroyed  or  damaged. 

Operation  Tornado  took  place  on  August 
29th  and  30th.  1953.  It  was  a  cooperated 
effort  by  7.823  volunteers  contributing 
$211,600  worth  of  labor  and  99.800  man 
hours  in  the  rebuilding  of  193  homes  over 
one  weekend.  The  origin  of  this  centered 
around  Father  Berkemeier.  Many  of  the  vic- 
tims were  his  parishioners.  Father  was  in- 
strumental in  arranging  for  small  groups  of 
volunteers  to  work  on  reconstruction  in  the 
disaster  area.  Their  progress  and  the  need 
for  more  men  led  to  the  conception  of  the 
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ideas  of  a  giant  building  built  with  thou- 
sands of  workmen  at  sites.  Operation  Torna- 
do was  renowned  nationally  since  it  was 
unique  in  being  the  world's  largest  humani- 
tarian building  built. 

With  faith  in  mankind  and  trust  in  God 
and  a  reluctance  to  think  that  such  a  pro- 
spective project  might  be  labeled  impossible 
by  others.  Father  advised  against  pondering 
possible  setbacks  and  urged  confidence  that 
all  difficulties  which  arose  would  be  settled. 

Part  of  Father's  blessing  at  opening  of 
Operation  Tornado. 

"Let  us  not  rest  content  with  what  we 
have  achieved,  however,  but  may  we  go  for- 
ever together,  working  as  a  community  to 
solve  our  common  problems:  social,  econom- 
ic and  moral. 

An  unassuming  priest  who  has  worked  un- 
ceasingly on  behalf  of  tornado  victims  since 
the  twister  hit  near  his  parish.  Father  is 
credited  not  only  with  setting  the  project  in 
motion  but  with  a  great  deal  of  its  sucess. 

Father  thanked  God  "forgiving  us  mind 
and  heart,  hand  so  that  we  too  might  build 
for  Your  honor  and  glory  and  our  own  well 
being." 

AWARDS 

Flint  Civitan  Club  honored  Father  as 
Flints  Top  Citizen  (International  Citizen- 
ship Award). 

Freedom  Foundaton  of  Valley  Forge.  PA. 
awarded  Father  the  Freedom  Award. 

City  Commission— Flint's  Choice  for  the 
Year's  Outstanding  U.S.  Citizen. 

Father  received  the  All  America  City 
Award  for  the  City  of  Flint. 

The  following  is  taken  from  Mayor 
Donald  W.  Reigle's  address  to  Father  Ben- 
kemeier  in  the  presentation  of  the  All 
America  City  Award. 

"Who  so  unselfishly  has  given  his  talents, 
his  heart,  his  faith  and  his  energy  to  lift  up 
his  stricken  brothers  in  their  great  hour  of 
need." 

We  have  all  grown  to  love  this  courageous 
man  who  so  unselfishly  has  given  his  all  to 
those  unfortunate  neighbors  on  the  tornado 
devasted  area  of  the  Beecher  District. 
Words  cannot  express  my  thoughts  cncem- 
ing  Fr.  Berkemeier,  who  has  literally  taken 
possession  of  our  hearts  by  his  kind,  gentle 
and  outstanding  deeds. 

His  firm  belief  in  G(5d  and  the  miracles 
that  God  can  perform  had  fired  him  with  a 
profound  faith  that  this  building  has  been 
called  Operation  Tornado  would  be  success- 
ful. 

He  let  nothing  discourage  him  and  in- 
stilled in  all  of  us  the  same  determination 
that  this  giant  task  could  and  would  be  ac- 
complished. He  stands  as  a  symbol  of  char- 
ity, love,  hope  and  compassion  for  his  fellow 
man. 

Brother  and  sisters:  Francis  Berkemeier, 
Kate  Berkemeier,  Mary  Leinhart  and  many 
nieces  and  nephews. 


CONGRESSIONAL  STAFF  DELE- 
GATION REPORT  ON  CURRENT 
STATUS  OP  TIBETAN  POLITI- 
CAL. REFUGEE.  AND  HUMAN 
RIGHTS  PROBLEMS 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GILMAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  25,  1989 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  November 
of  1988.  an  eight-member  bipartisan  congres- 
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sional  staff  delegation  visited  India  and  Nepal 
to  Investigate  the  current  status  of  the  Tibetan 
refugee  population.  They  also  looked  into  the 
present  attempts  at  negotiation  between  the 
Dali  Lama's  govemment-in-exile  and  authori- 
ties of  the  People's  Republic  of  China.  The 
picture  they  brought  back  for  us  is  one  of 
hope  and  despair.  Their  report  informs  us  that 
the  Tibetan  culture  and  religion,  both  highly 
evolved  and  sophisticated,  are  threatened 
with  extinction  by  policies  of  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China.  The  latter  have  dragged  their 
feet  at  attempts  to  negotiate  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment. 

The  report  outlines  a  historical  perspective 
that  is  important  to  our  current  considerations, 
providing  well  thoughtout  proposals  with 
regard  to  the  role  and  direction  which  U.S. 
policy  should  take. 

I  invite  my  colleagues  to  read  this  report 
and  include  it  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
Trip    Report:    Tibetan    Refugee    Settle- 
ments, India,  Nepal.  November  15-30.  1988 
(Submitted   by   Congressional   Staff   Mem- 
bers: Paul  Berkowitz,  Kathleen  Bertelsen, 
Mary  Beth  Caviness,  Bob  King,  Kay  King. 
Alan    MacDougall,    Karen    Muchin,    and 
Keith  Pitts,  March  3,  1989) 

SUMMARY  OF  KEY  FINDINGS 

The  Tibetan  question  enters  into  U.S.  for- 
eign policy,  not  on  its  own  considerable 
merit,  but  as  a  secondary  consideration  in 
America's  relations  with  China.  Tibet  was 
long  ago  sacrificed  to  the  greater  geo-politi- 
cal and  economic  importance  of  its  giant 
neighbor.  ■ 

With  what  many  are  calling  a  warming  in 
the  Cold  War  and  the  apparent  liberaliza- 
tion of  Soviet  human  rights  policies,  there  is 
some  confidence  in  the  use  of  American  po- 
litical and  economic  pressure  to  influence 
the  human  rights  practices  of  other  nations, 
including  China. 

The  Sino-Tibetan  dispute  over  the  politi- 
cal status  of  Tibet  and  the  human  rights  of 
its  people  Is  not  the  sole  concern  of  a  few 
Members  of  Congress,  and  it  is  not  likely  to 
be  resolved  without  international  pressure. 

FINDINGS 

1.  There  is  an  urgent  and  ongoing  need  for 
development  assistance  in  Tibetan  refugee 
settlements  in  India  and  Nepal. 

2.  Serious  human  rights  abuses  continue 
in  Tibet. 

3.  The  unique  and  ancient  Tibetan  culture 
is  at  risk  on  two  fronts:  in  Tibet  and  in  the 
refugee  communities. 

4.  The  Central  Tibetan  Administration 
(the  Tibetan  government-in-exile)  has  put 
into  place  a  representative,  democratic  po- 
litical and  administrative  apparatus  to 
govern  refugees  in  exile. 

5.  The  forceful  repatriation  of  Tibetan 
refugees  seeking  political  asylum  and  basic 
human  freedoms  is  ongoing  and  possibly  es- 
calating. The  safe  transit  of  the  many  refu- 
gees still  fleeing  Tibet  (5.000  since  1980.  672 
during  1988.  and  perhaps  as  many  as  two 
dozen  during  our  short  3-day  visit)  is  of  im- 
mediate and  unparalled  importance— not 
just  for  their  own  salvation,  but  to  give  tes- 
timony to  the  conditions  effectively  shield- 
ed from  our  view. 

6.  Negotiations  among  representatives  of 
the  Chinese  government  and  the  Central  Ti- 
betan Administration  should  continue  to  be 
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'  For  a  full  discussion  of  Tibetan-international  co- 
operation and  support,  see  "The  Status  of  Tibet" 
by  Michael  van  Walt.  1987. 
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supported,  in  the  near  term,  as  an  attempt 
to  assuage  escalating  dissent  among  Tibet- 
ans in  exile  and  in  Tibet,  and  with  the  ulti- 
mate goal  of  finding  a  peaceful  solution  to 
the  status  of  Tibet  and  the  welfare  of  the 
Tibetans. 

I.  introduction 

A.  Overview 

During  the  period  November  15-30,  1988, 
Congressional  staff  traveled  to  India  and 
Nepal  at  the  invitation  of  the  International 
Campaign  for  Tibet  and  under  the  sponsor- 
ship of  the  Tibet  Fund,  a  U.S.  501(C)(3) 
non-profit  orgsmization.  The  group  consist- 
ed of  the  following  staff:  Kathleen  Bertel- 
sen, Office  of  Congressman  Sam  Gejdenson 
(D-CT)  and  House  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs;  Paul  Berkowitz.  Office  of  Congress- 
man Benjamin  Oilman  (R-NY):  Mary  Beth 
Caviness,  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee; Bob  King  and  Kay  King,  Office  of  Con- 
gressman Tom  Lantos  (D-CA)  and  Congres- 
sional Human  Rights  Caucus,  Alan  Mac- 
Dougall, Office  of  Senator  Murkowski  (R- 
AK);  Karen  Muchin,  Office  of  Congressman 
John  Porter  (R-IL)  and  Congressional 
Human  Rights  Caucus;  and  Keith  Pitts, 
Office  of  Congressman  Charlie  Rose  (D- 
NC). 

The  itinerary,  arranged  by  the  Interna- 
tional Campaign  for  Tibet  in  cooperation 
with  the  Central  Tibetan  Administration 
(CTA)  in  Dharamsala,  India,  included  visiU 
to;  two  Tibetan  refugee  settlements  in  Kar- 
nataka  State,  south  India;  several  residen- 
tial and  commercial  centers  in  the  Kath- 
mandu  Valley  of  Nepal;  and  the  seat  of  the 
CTA,  presently  established  in  Dharamsala. 
(Himachel  Pradesh),  north  India. 

In  addition,  we  met  in  New  Delhi  with  the 
Director  of  the  American  Division,  Govern- 
ment of  India,  and  American  Embassy  staff; 
in  Kathmandu  with  the  Nepalese  Foreign 
Secretary  and  American  Embassy  staff  in- 
cluding the  Ambassador;  and  throughout 
the  trip  with  Tibetan  religious  and  civic 
leaders  and  representatives  of  the  CTA,  cul- 
minating in  an  audience  with  the  Dalai 
Lama,  head  of  Tibetan  secular  and  religious 
institutions. 

The  purpose  of  the  trip  was  to  become  fa- 
miliar with  the  conditions  and  needs  of  the 
Tibetan  refugee  communities  in  India  and 
Nepal,  and  from  the  information  gathered, 
offer  suggestions  for  possible  Congressional 
initiatives.  Although  our  intention  was  to 
examine  the  resource  needs  of  the  exiled  Ti- 
betan community,  it  was  immediately  appar- 
ent that  the  question  of  human  needs,  and 
more  specifically  the  deprivation  of  funda- 
mental human  rights  in  Tibet,  need  be  con- 
currently examined. 

Given  the  restrictions  on  access  to  Tibet, 
the  trip  provided  an  excellent  opportunity 
to  interview  recent  refugees  and  to  learn  of 
the  circumstances  within  Tibet  that  have 
caused  a  continuous  stream  of  Tibetans  to 
flee  from  their  traditional  climatic  and  cul- 
tural habitat  to  settlements  in  India  and 
Nepal. 

The  quest  for  a  "Tibet  for  Tibetans"  (au- 
tonomous or  independent)  was  conveyed  to 
us  through  impassioned  speech  and  elo- 
quent letter,  at  every  meeting  official  or 
otherwise.  We  have  appended  some  of  these 
petitions  to  the  report. 

B.  Background 

In  1949.  soon  after  the  communist  victory. 
Chinese  troops  marched  into  Tibet  quickly 
defeating  the  small  and  ill-equipped  Tibetan 
army.  Soon  after,  the  Dalai  Lama's  govern- 
ment was  forced  to  negotiate  with  the  Chi- 
nese central  government  and  to  accede  to 
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the  Agreement  on  Measures  for  the  Peace- 
ful Liberation  of  Tibet,  which  was  signed  on 
May  23.  1951.  (See  Appendix  A.) 

Thereafter,  the  Chinese  began  to  colonize 
Tibet,  setting  up  machinery  and  institutions 
to  control  the  country.  Popular  rebellion 
began  in  the  eststern  regions  and  culminated 
in  March  1959  in  an  uprising  in  the  capital 
city  of  Lhasa.  The  Dalai  Lama  escaped  only 
hours  before  the  Chinese  troops  began 
shelling  his  residence. 

The  Tibetan  revolt  was  crushed  by  the 
well-armed  Chinese  People's  Liberation 
Army,  sending  Tibet  into  a  state  of  terror. 
Approximately  85.000  Tibetans  fled  in  the 
next  few  years,  establishing  make-shift 
camps  in  the  hot  Indian  lowlands.  Thou- 
sands died  during  these  years  of  resettle- 
ment, either  in  attempting  to  escape  Tibet 
or  from  sickness  or  disease  associated  with 
the  radical  climate  changes  encountered  in 
exile.  Of  the  approximate  six  million  Tibet- 
ans who  remained  in  Tibet,  it  is  documented 
by  exiles  that  over  one  million  died  as  a 
direct  result  of  the  military  occupation  and 
Chinese  collectivization  policies. 

During  the  1960's.  the  Indian  government 
generously  assisted  the  Tibetan  refugees  by 
granting  tracts  of  land  and  helping  to  set  up 
housing,  schools  and  basic  medical  services. 
The  United  Nations  and  several  Non-Gov- 
emmental  Organizations  (NGOs)  were 
heavily  involved  with  initial  relief  efforts: 
however,  most  of  these  groups  no  longer 
provide  assistance.  There  are  currently  over 
110,000  Tibetan  refugees  in  exile,  including 
approximately  100.000  in  India.  6.000  in 
Nepal.  1.500  in  both  Bhutan  and  Switzer- 
land, and  smaller  populations  in  other  coun- 
tries, including  the  United  States.  Most  Ti- 
betans in  exile  have  maintained  refugee 
status  and  refuse  to  accept  citizenship  in 
the  country  where  they  reside  because  of 
their  desire  to  remain  a  cohesive  community 
in  alien  environments  and  their  hopes  to 
return  to  a  free  Tibet. 

II.  the  political  situation 
A.  Sino-Tibetan  dialogue 
In  September,  1987  the  Dalai  Lama,  invit- 
ed by  members  of  the  U.S.  Congress,  pre- 
sented a  five-point  peace  proposal  as  a  basis 
for  a  dialogue  with  the  Chinese  on  human 
rights  questions  and  Tibet's  political  status. 
In  formulating  this  proposal  the  Dalai 
Lama  has  approached  the  issue  from  the 
viewpoint  of  regional  stability  and  interna- 
tional peace  with  strong  interest  in  ending 
the  suffering  under  which  Tibetans  present- 
ly live.  The  "peace  plan"  contains  five  basic 
components:  1)  Transformation  of  the 
whole  of  Tibet  into  a  zone  of  peace;  2)  Aban- 
donment of  China's  population  transfer 
policy  which  threatens  the  very  existence  of 
the  Tibetans  as  a  people;  3)  Respect  for  the 
Tibetan  peoples  fundamental  human  rights 
and  democratic  freedoms;  4)  Restoration 
and  protection  of  Tibet's  natural  environ- 
ment and  the  abandonment  of  Chinas  use 
of  Tibet  for  the  production  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons and  dumping  of  nuclear  waste;  5)  Com- 
mencement of  earnest  negotiations  on  the 
future  status  of  Tibet  and  of  relations  be- 
tween the  Tibetan  and  Chinese  peoples.  The 
Peace  Plan  was  supported  by  the  Chairmen 
and  Ranking  Minority  Members  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and 
the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

In  December.  1987  Congress  passed,  and 
President  Reagan  signed  into  law.  legisla- 
tion that  condemned  Chinese  human  rights 
violations  in  Tibet.  The  legislation  instruct- 
ed the  Executive  Branch  to  pay  greater  at- 
tention   to    the    concerns    of    the    Tibetan 
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people,  and  called  upon  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment to  urge  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
to  actively  reciprocate  the  Dalai  Lama's  ef- 
forts to  establish  constructive  dialogue  on 
the  future  of  Tibet.  This  legislative  action 
received  strong  support  in  Western  media 
and  drew  harsh  criticism  from  the  PRC. 

In  June.  1988  the  Dalai  Lama  addressed 
the  European  Parliament  in  Strasbourg. 
Prance  where  he  elaborated  on  the  fifth 
point  of  his  peace  plan  as  a  practical  step  to- 
wards negotiations  with  the  Chinese.  The 
E>alai  Lama  proposed  that  the  Tibetan 
people  and  the  Chinese  government  estab- 
lish an  association  in  which  the  foreign  af- 
fairs of  Tibet  would  be  managed  by  the 
PRC  and  the  administration  of  Tibet's  do- 
mestic affairs  would  be  placed  solely  in  the 
hands  of  the  Tibetan  people.  Chinese  mili- 
tary installations  would  be  restricted  to 
those  used  for  defense  purposes.  The  Dalai 
Lama  also  stated  that  any  agreement  that 
was  proposed  through  negotiations  with  the 
Chinese  should  be  submitted  to  the  Tibetan 
people  in  Tibet  and  in  exile  for  a  popular 
referendum. 

It  should  be  noted  that  there  is  opposition 
to  the  Strasbourg  proposal  within  the  Tibet- 
an exile  community.'  Those  in  opposition 
fear  a  duplicit  approach  by  the  Chinese  to 
any  co-government  arrangement  and  base 
this  fear,  primarily,  on  the  flagrant  disre- 
gard of  the  agreement  signed  with  the  Chi- 
nese in  1951.  They  also  suspect  that  once 
the  Tibetans  have  reestablished  themselves 
within  the  physical  control  of  the  Chinese, 
they  will  be  dealt  with,  as  they  are  now,  as 
an  'internal  matter."  Further,  at  this  point. 
the  Tibetans  will  have  given  up  their  ability 
to  freely  solicit  international  support  from  a 
free  base  of  operation  in  India.  In  this  light. 
and  supported  by  historical  claim  (see  Ap- 
pendix B).  those  who  oppose  the  Strasbourg 
Proposal  look  for  total  independence  for 
Tibet. 

Two  months  after  the  Strasbourg  propos- 
al, the  U.S.  Senate  passed,  by  a  vote  of  98-0. 
a  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  129) 
that  expressed  support  for  this  initiative 
and  again  called  upon  the  Chinese  to  enter 
into  discussions  with  the  Dalai  Lama  and 
his  representatives. 

Although  there  is  some  contact  between 
the  Chinese  through  their  Embassy  in  New 
Delhi,  and  representatives  of  the  Dalai 
Lama,  little  progress  has  been  made  in  set- 
ting up  actual  negotiations.  Even  with  its 
accommodation  in  large  measure  to  Chinese 
governance  of  Tibet,  the  Strasbourg  propos- 
al is  still  publicly  decried  by  the  Chinese  as 
"an  attempt  to  split  the  motherland."  and 
as  such  not  open  to  discussion.  To  circum- 
vent discussion  on  the  political  status  of 
Tibet,  the  Chinese  have  attempted  to  direct 
the  discussions  to  the  Dalai  Lama's  return 
to  Tibet,  what  his  official  post  should  be 
and  where  he  should  live.  This  strategy  of 
singling-out  the  Dalai  Lama  attempts  to 
limit  the  Tibetan  issue  to  a  "cult  of  the  indi- 
vidual." In  addition,  it  serves  to  present  the 
CTA  as  illigitimize. 

Nonetheless,  the  CTA  has  announced  a 
negotiating  team  and  proposed  a  target 
date.  It  may  be  that  China  intends  to  fill- 
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buster  on  the  agenda  until  the  process  of 
Chinese  colonization  of  Tibet  is  complete  ^ 
and.  then,  any  negotiations  on  the  status  of 
Til)et  would  be  meaningless. 

B.  The  Nepalese  government  position 

In  Kathmandu.  the  U.S.  Embassy  ar- 
ranged for  the  group  to  meet  with  Mr.  N.V. 
Shah,  the  Nepalese  Foreign  Secretary.  U.S. 
Ambassador  Milton  Frank  and  his  staff 
briefed  the  group  beforehand,  and  Mr.  Al 
Thibeault.  DCM.  accompanied  us  to  the 
meeting.  We  found  this  assistance  very 
helpful  and  believe  our  collaboration  with 
the  Embassy  staff  made  it  clear  that  the 
points  raised  in  the  meeting  were  in  keeping 
with  the  policy  of  the  U.S.  Congress  and  the 
Administration. 

In  our  discussion  with  Secretary  Shah,  we 
expressed  concern  over  what  appears  to  be  a 
dangerous  change  in  Nepalese  border  policy 
in  regard  to  Tibetan  refugees.  We  brought 
up  the  case  of  the  26  Tibetan  refugees  who 
had  been  forcibly  repatriated  to  Chinese  au- 
thorities in  Tibet  by  the  Nepalese  govern- 
ment.' Secretary  Shah  stated  that  Nepal 
had  always  maintained  a  policy  of  turning 
back  Tibetans  entering  Napal  without  valid 
papers  and  denied  that  this  represented  any 
change  of  policy.  As  for  the  26.  he  explained 
that  the  Tibetans  had  been  apprehended  at 
the  border  and  brought  to  Kathmandu  so 
they  could  be  kept  under  better  living  condi- 
tions. He  insisted  that  they  had  had  free 
contact  with  the  local  Tibetan  community, 
the  opportunity  to  consult  with  lawyers. 
and  the  option  "to  request  United  Nations' 
refugee  status." 

We  pressed  for  a  clarification  of  Nepalese 
process  for  determining  refugee  status  and 
the  conditions  for  political  asylees.  The  in- 
fluence of  Napal's  powerful  neighbor. 
China,  was  pervasive.  (Nepal  receives  sub- 
stantial development  assistance  from  China 
and.  indeed,  coinciding  with  our  stay  in 
Nepal,  a  visiting  Chinese  delegation  was 
meeting  to  re-evaluate  China-Nepal  border 
agreements.)  The  Secretary  concluded  that 
the  "refugee  question  is  not  a  legal  question 
and  not  a  humanitarian  question:  it  is  a  po- 
litical question." 

Generally,  the  political  climate  in  Nepal  is 
tenuous  and  sometimes  oppressive.  Leaders 
in  the  Tibetan  community— including  the 
Dalai  Lama's  representative.  Paljor  Tsering 
and  the  head  of  the  Tibetan  Women's 
League  (a  charitable  organization  serving 
the  Tibetan  and  Nepalese  destitute)— have 
been  imprisoned,  on  occasion,  during  inter- 
national conferences  or  visits  of  foreign  dig- 
nitaries  (i.e.    the   SAARC   conference    last 
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'  Some  opposition  is  voiced  by  members  of  the  Ti- 
betan Youth  Congress  (TYC).  The  TYC  while  ulti- 
mately yielding  to  the  authority  of  the  Dalai  Lama 
and  the  CTA.  actively  works  to  influence  govern- 
ment policy  through  popular  support.  The  TYC  is 
not  a  youth  movement  but  rather  a  grouping  of  po- 
litically like-minded  Tibetans.  In  fact,  many  more- 
radical  (some  militant),  elder  Tibetans  who  actually 
battled  the  Chinese  in  Tibet  can  be  found  in  the 
ranks  of  the  TYC. 


'  The  current  Chinese  policy  of  rapid  sinocization 
of  Tibet  began  in  January  1983.  Reversing  its  1980 
promise  of  an  85%  withdrawal  of  all  Chinese  per- 
sonnel in  Tibet,  the  Chinese,  by  the  following  year, 
had  dispatched  230,000  new  settlers.  Today,  by 
some  estimates  and  excluding  the  PLA.  there  are 
7.5  million  Chinese  to  6  million  Tibetans  in  Tibet 
(including  the  regions  of  Amdo,  Kham,  and  the  Ti- 
betan Autonomous  Region). 

"  In  June  1988.  26  Tibetans  were  apprehended 
and  imprisoned  by  Napalese  authorities  in  Kath- 
mandu. The  26  Tibetans,  aged  13  to  29.  were  from 
Kham.  Tibet  and  apparently  in  route  to  India  to 
have  an  audience  with  the  Dalai  Lama  and  join 
monasteries  in  south  India.  From  July  to  Septem- 
ber. Chinese  officials  periodically  questioned  the 
imprisoned  Tibetans.  On  September  15.  1988.  the 
Tit)etans  were  driven  to  the  Tibetan  border  and 
handed  over  to  Chinese  authorities.  The  Chinese 
handcuffed  the  Tibetans  and  took  them  away  by 
truck.  Reports  indicate  that  a  few  were  able  to 
escape  while  in  transit  and  make  way  to  India,  but 
the  rest  were  imprisoned.  (Ultimately,  we  do  not 
know  what  happened  to  those  imprisoned,  but  re- 
ports indicate  they  may  have  been  released. ) 


June).  The  Nepalese  government  has  ex- 
pressed concern  that  such  events  would  be 
used  by  the  Tibetans  to  demonstrate  opposi- 
tion to  Chinese  policies  in  Tibet.  The  Tibet- 
ans, mindful  that  they  are  guests  of  the 
Nepalese  government  and  beholden  to  the 
Nepalese  for  their  heretofore  hospitality, 
walk  this  political  tightrope  with  much 
trepidation. 

C.  The  Government  of  India  Position 

In  New  Delhi,  the  group  was  briefed  by 
U.S.  Embassy  personnel  and  accompanied  to 
the  Indian  Foreign  Ministry  by  Susan 
Keough-Flsher.  At  the  Foreign  Ministry,  we 
had  informal  discussions  with  Indian  offi- 
cials, including  Ms.  Mitra  Vasisht.  the  new 
Director,  Americas  Division,  who  had  just 
left  her  post  in  the  division  dealing  directly 
with  Tibetan  refugee  assistance.  In  this 
"two  hat"  capacity,  she  was  familiar  with 
the  concerns  of  the  Tibetan  exile  communi- 
ty and  those  of  the  U.S.  Government. 

India's  assistance  to  the  Tibetan  refugees 
operates  within  the  economic  constraints  of 
a  larger  refugee  assistance  program  that 
must  provide  for  refugees  from  Sri  Lanka, 
Bangladesh,  Burma,  and  other  surrounding 
countries  and  also  within  the  political  con- 
straints of  the  collective  South  Asian  com- 
munity. The  Indian  Government's  commit- 
ment to  assisting  the  Tibetan  refugees,  in- 
cluding new  arrivals,  is  well  established.  A 
substantial  amount  of  money  is  allocated  to 
assist  the  Tibetans,  but  even  current  ex- 
penditures cannot  meet  the  needs  of  the 
entire  community.  (It  was  our  impression 
that  other  governments'  support  for  assist- 
ing Tibetan  refugees  in  India  would  be  wel- 
come.) 

We  received  no  confirmation  of  the  Nepa- 
lese request  made  to  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment to  accept  the  26  Tibetans  that  were, 
eventually,  forcibly  repatriated  by  Nepal  (as 
indicated  to  us  in  our  meeting  at  the  Nepa- 
lese Foreign  Ministry).  However,  based  on 
precedence  and  their  strong  humanitarian 
commitment  to  the  Tibetan  refugees,  it  is 
doubtful  that  the  Indian  Government  would 
refuse  these  26  (condemning  them  to  cer- 
tain hardships  and  probable  imprisonment) 
when  they  have  been  accepting  thousands. 

In  closing,  the  group  expressed  its  concern 
that  India  has  not  raised  the  issue  of 
human  rights  in  Tibet  with  the  Chinese— in 
our  view,  an  opportunity  for  international 
pressure  which  can  be  viewed  quite  sepa- 
rately from  the  independence  question. 

III.  TIBETAN  REFUGEE  COMMUNITIES 

A.  Itinerary 

In  India.— Of  the  34  Til)etan  settlements 
in  India,  we  were  able  to  visit  three.  Most 
settlements  are  largely  inaccessible,  requir- 
ing 5  to  15  hour  drives  from  the  nearest 
commercial  airports.  Many  are  located  in  re- 
stricted areas  and  require  special  permission 
to  visit.  Our  guide  to  the  large  settlements 
in  southern  India  was  Mr.  Tempa  Tsering, 
the  South  Zone  Development  Coordinator 
of  the  Central  Tibetan  Relief  Committee,  a 
branch  of  the  CTA. 

The  Bylakuppe  settlement,  with  over 
10.000  refugees,  is  one  of  the  largest  and 
oldest  in  India.  It  is  located  on  3.000  acres  of 
land  which  is  cultivated  for  grain  crops  and 
used  for  animal  husbandry,  the  principal 
sources  of  income  for  the  community. 

We  had  substantive  discussions  with  the 
settlement  director,  as  well  as  managers  and 
workers  at  the  Bylakuppe  dairy  farm,  agri- 
cultural research  station,  feed  grain  process- 
ing center,  tractor  repair  and  metalwork 
shops. 
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The  group  visited  the  settlements 
schools,  including  a  small  Montessori  school 
and  a  large  compound  operated  by  the  Ti- 
betan Children's  Village  foundation.  (Pri- 
marily for  orphaned  children,  the  TCVs 
were  established,  as  the  first  priority  of  the 
Dalai  Lama,  in  the  months  following  the 
exodus  of  1959.  They  have  been  "home"  for 
more  than  8.000  displaced  and  needy  chil- 
dren.) 

In  addition,  we  visited  a  handicraft  coop- 
erative (where  Indians  and  Tibetans  work 
side-by-side  in  the  crafting  of  woolen  car- 
pets), and  a  modest  hospital  (scaled  down 
for  lack  of  funds  and  serving  as  a  medical 
dispensary).  Moreover,  we  had  many  infor- 
mal and  unscheduled  opportunities  to  inter- 
act with  Tibetans  (men.  women  and  chil- 
dren) making  up  the  various  segments  of 
the  refugee  communities. 

Aside  from  these  civic  and  social  meetings, 
the  group  was  welcomed  into  the  three 
major  monasteries  at  Bylakuppe,  represent- 
ing the  different  sects  within  the  Buddhist 
faith  and  replicating,  in  name,  significant 
monasteries  destroyed  by  the  Chinese  in 
Tibet.  These  monasteries,  with  others  in 
India  and  Nepal,  serve  as  the  stronghold  of 
the  Tibetan  Buddhist  tradition— its  dogma 
and  dialectics— and  as  a  treasuretrove  for 
some  of  the  few  remaining  religious  arti- 
facts smuggled  out  from  Tibet,  piece-by- 
piece,  over  the  last  30  years.  These  monas- 
teries are  the  intended  destination  of  new 
refugees  (they  are  chronically  overbur- 
dened), and  as  such,  serve  as  a  testimony  to 
the  continued  repression  of  true  religious 
freedom  in  Tibet.' 

Also  in  south  India,  the  group  visited  the 
settlement  at  Hunsur.  Smaller  and  not  as 
old  as  Bylakuppe,  Hunsur  is  similarly  orga- 
nized. During  our  stay  we  met  with  the  set- 
tlement leaders  and  observed  the  agricultur- 
al operations,  the  Hunsur  Dairy  Coopera- 
tive (first  among  cooperatives  in  south  India 
In  milk  production),  machine  shop,  elemen- 
tary school  and  a  wool-spinning  handicraft 
center. 

Economically,  the  settlements  in  India 
focus  heavily  on  agriculture,  thus  their  fi- 
nancial security  is  linked  to  the  variants  of 
the  weather.  Politically,  Tibetans  living  in 
India  are  recognized  as  refugees  and  assist- 
ed by  the  Indian  Government.  However,  as 
in  Nepal  (and  to  a  greater  degree),  refugees 
are  limited  regarding  the  acquisition  of 
property  as  well  as  mobility. 

At  the  end  of  our  trip,  the  delegation  re- 
turned to  India  and  spent  four  days  in 
Dharamsala,  Himachel  Pradesh,  India.  This 
is  the  headquarters  of  the  Central  Tibetan 
Administration  and  the  home  of  the  Dalai 
Lama. 

We  had  many  formal  and  informal  ex- 
changes with  the  CTA,  including:  The 
Kashag  (the  7-member  cabinet);  the  general 
secretaries  of  the  executive  agencies  in 
charge  of  economic  development,  education, 
health,  home  affairs,  and  international  af- 


•"Some  of  the  more  important  monasteries  and 
temples  tin  Tibet]  are  being  restored  at  Chinese  ex- 
pense, often  with  just  enough  realism  to  convey  the 
impression  that  they  had  remained  untouched  by 
the  "mistakes"  of  the  Cultural  Revolution.  This 
restoration  often  presents  nothing  more  than  a  pas- 
tiche of  distorted  Tibetan  -traditionalism."  The  un- 
derlying strategy  of  "impression  management" 
presently  practiced  by  the  Chinese  tourist  system, 
other  than  occluding  the  scars  of  occupation,  is  to 
demonstrate  that  Tibet  has  always  been  an  integral 
part  of  China."  Prom  "Tourism,  Politics  and  Relo- 
cation in  Tibet."  by  P.  Christlaan  Klieger  and 
Keith  A.  Liker.  Cultural  Survival  Quarterly.  Vol. 
12.  1988. 
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fairs;  and  members  of  the  Assembly  of  Peo- 
ple's Deputies  (the  legislative  body). 

The  group  was  immediately  and  contin- 
ually impressed  with  the  caliber  and  organi- 
zation of  leadership  within  the  exile  com- 
munity. Prom  the  outset  in  1959.  the  Dalai 
Lama  has  implemented  representative, 
democratic  political  and  administrative  sys- 
tems: including  elected  local  and  district 
representatives,  a  parliamentary  system  of 
government,  and  a  democratic  constitution. 

In  Nepal.— Our  itinerary  in  the  Kath- 
mandu  Valley  included  visits  to  the  Office 
of  the  Dalai  Lama  in  Kathmandu,  a  clandes- 
tine refugee  processing  center,  primary  and 
secondary  schools,  carpet-making  centers, 
health  care  clinics,  Tibetan  monasteries  and 
religious  shrines,  and  a  specialized  work 
center  for  the  elderly  and  handicapped." 

Despite  the  greater  political  difficulties 
faced  by  the  Tibetan  refugees  living  in 
Nepal,  they  have  been  very  successful  in  the 
carpet-making  industry.  Today,  carpet  ex- 
ports are  the  second  largest  source  of  for- 
eign currency  in  Nepal.  In  Kathmandu  Ti- 
betans have  also  played  an  important  and 
visible  role  in  providing  tourist  infrastruc- 
ture—hotels and  guest  houses,  shops,  and 
restaurants. 

B.  Problems  Facing  the  Tibetan  Refugees 

Funding.— The  Central  Tibetan  Adminis- 
tration is  a  government  in  exile  and  thus 
has  no  legal  basis  to  levy  taxes  or  raise 
funds.  Most  Tibetans  pay  a  voluntary  tax  to 
the  CTA  (one  Indian  rupee  per  month),  but 
this  does  not  adequately  cover  the  costs  of 
administering  to  the  refugee  settlements. 
The  CTA  raises  additional  funds  from  hand- 
icraft centers  and  from  the  carpet  business. 
There  is  some  short-term  funding  from  for- 
eign donors  and  PVO's. 

Cultural  Survival.— The  Tibetan  people 
are  waging  a  two-front  struggle  to  maintain 
their  identity  and  culture.  The  6  million  Ti- 
betans in  Tibet  face  a  concerted  Chinese 
Government  effort  to  dilute  Tibetan  culture 
and  to  impose  Chinese  language,  values  and 
culture  in  its  stead.  The  110,000  Tibetans  in 
India  and  Nepal  are  facing  different,  but 
also  threatening  pressures  that  could 
weaken  their  culture,  as  well.  Limited  op- 
portunities for  higher  education  and  eco- 
nomic possibilities  force  Tibetans  out  of  the 
refugee  communities  and  could  soon  lead  to 
an  irreversible  assimilation  into  the  domi- 
nant surrounding  cultures. 

Financial  and  Technical  Assistance.— Irri- 
gation, crop  rotation  and  crop  diversifica- 
tion are  essential  to  the  future  survivability 
of  the  agricultural  settlements.  These  set- 
tlements in  south  India  have  a  limited 
amount  of  arable  land  available  to  support 
the  growing  number  of  refugees.  Currently, 
most  of  the  settlements  are  attempting  to 
provide  for  more  than  twice  as  many  people 
as  initially  planned.  Crop  production  is  en- 
tirely at  the  mercy  of  the  elements— none  of 
the  settlements  have  irrigation,  and  all  have 
suffered  terribly  from  droughts  in  the  past 
three  years.  Bylakuppe  and  Hunsur  suf- 
fered 100%  crop  failure  for  two  years  in  a 
row  and  reports  from  U.S.  AID  contractors 
and  NGO's  indicate  that  many  of  the  other 


>  This  center  is  overseen  by  Alen.  an  aged  Tibetan 
hero  whose  leadership  of  the  Khampa  freedom 
fighters  is  legend  among  Tibetar^s.  Beginning  in 
1956.  Aten  and  his  band,  travelling  with  their  fami- 
lies, staged  hit-and-run  raids  against  the  Chinese 
until  an  ambush  left  his  daughter  disemboweled, 
his  wife  and  200  others  killed  and  another  300 
taken  prisoner.  Aten  was  shot  but  managed  to 
escape.  (For  a  full  account  of  the  Khampa  guerillas 
and  the  Tibetan  armed  struggle,  see  "In  Exile  from 
the  Land  of  Snows."  by  John  P.  Avedon,  1979.) 
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agricultural  settlements  are  in  as  dire  cir- 
cumstances. 

Job  Opportunities.— With  the  growth  of 
the  population  on  a  finite  amount  of  land, 
ways  need  to  be  found  to  increase  individual 
pr<>ductivity  and  to  find  additionsil  jobs  in 
areas  other  than  basic  agricultural  produc- 
tion. The  Tibetan  refugees  have  made  dili- 
gent efforts  and  shown  foresight  in  estab- 
lishing handicraft  centers,  dairy  coopera- 
tives, feed  grain  mills,  and  equipment  shops 
to  expand  and  diversify  the  economic  base 
for  the  settlements.  Presently  the  CTA  is 
working  with  foreign  supporters  to  set  up  a 
revolving  loan  fund  that  would  help  in  es- 
tablishing programs  and  businesses  of  this 
kind. 

Economic  diversification  and  development 
are  also  major  problems  facing  the  Nepalese 
settlements.  Without  expanding  beyond 
labor  intensive  work,  the  settlements  may 
be  unable  to  offer  employment  that  appeals 
to  the  younger,  better  educated  refugees 
and  potentially  risk  an  outflow  of  young  Ti- 
betans from  the  settlements. 

Monasteries.— In  exile,  the  monasteries 
are  facing  the  opposite  pressures  to  the 
monasteries  in  Tibet— overcrowding  is  caus- 
ing shortages  of  space  for  study,  prayer  and 
housing.  Monetary  resources  are  severely 
strained.  There  is  a  shortage  of  learned 
monks,  "geshes,"  to  teach  novices.  This 
shortage  of  teachers  is  primarily  associated 
with  the  massive  imprisonments  of  the  Cul- 
tural Revolution  in  Tibet  and  the  follow-on 
restrictions  placed  on  all  aspects  of  Bud- 
dhism—from simple  practice  including  the 
recitation  of  prayers  and  meeting  for  reli- 
gious observances  to  the  approval  of  new 
novices  by  the  community  Communist 
Party  hierarchy,  the  limiting  of  monks  per 
monastery,  and  the  overseeing  of  monas- 
teries by  Party  functionaries.'  This  is  a  fur- 
ther loss  of  religious  scholsirs,  and  cultural 
tradition,  because  many  "geshes"  are  ag- 
gressively, and  successfully,  recruited  by 
Western  practitioners  of  the  Buddhist  faith. 

Education  Needs.— Library  resources,  in- 
structional materials  and  educational  sup- 
plies are  badly  needed  and  the  school  sys- 
tems have  very  limited  resources  available 
to  provide  these  necessities.  Instructional 
materials  printed  in  Tibetan  are  in  extreme- 
ly short-supply  and.  understandably,  are  not 
provided  by  the  host  countries.  However.  Ti- 
betan children  receive  instruction  and  are 
required  to  be  knowledgeable  in  three  lan- 
guages: Tibetan,  English  and  Hindi  or 
Nepali.  Many  Tibetan  books  are  reproduced 
by  hand  or  with  ancient  block  presses  but 
there  are  small-  and  large-scale  plans  to  con- 
struct modem  presses  (pending  funding). 

Opportunities  for  higher  education,  even 
for  the  most  promising  students,  are  rare 
because  of  the  high  cost  of  college  and  the 
small  number  of  scholarships  available. 
Technical  training  is  linked  to  existing  fa- 
cilities (metalworks  shop,  tractor  repair, 
etc.). 

Health  Care.— Many  of  the  Tibetan  com- 
munities have  primary  health  care  clinics, 
but  because  of  their  expense,  there  is  a 
chronic  undersupply  of  medicine  and  phar- 
maceuticals. The  high  costs  of  physician 
services  place  professional  care  beyond  the 
reach  of  most  Tibetans.  Efforts  have  been 
made  to  use  nurses  and  conununity  health 


•  For  expanded  information  on  religious  restric- 
tions in  Tibet,  see  report  submitted  by  Mr.  Angelo 
Vidal  d'Almenda  Ribeiro.  Special  Rapporteur  Ap- 
pointed in  Accordance  with  Resolution  1986/20  of 
the  United  Nations  Commission  on  Human  RighU. 
December  30.  1988  (E/CN.4/1989/44). 
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care  workers,  but  low  salaries,  limited  train- 
ing and  high  turnover  rates  limit  their  ef- 
fectiveness. 

Tuberculosis.— The  incidence  of  tuberculo- 
sis is  high  and  it  spreads  quiclily  in  the  over- 
crowded and  unsanitary  conditions  in  which 
many  Tibetan  refugees  live.  Successful 
treatment  requires  a  long,  sustained  system 
of  attacic  made  difficult  because  of  problems 
cited  above.  Successful  eradication  requires 
proper  sanitation,  including,  but  not  limited 
to,  adequate  drinking  water,  toilets,  waste 
disposal  practices  and  bathing  facilities. 

The  Elderly.— Over  the  past  30  years,  the 
refugee  population  has  aged  significantly. 
The  elderly  are  an  especially  needy  and 
growing  concern  for  the  settlements.  We 
were  often  inspired  by  the  resiliency  and  de- 
termination of  the  older  Tibetans.  Realizing 
that  the  economic  success  of  the  settle- 
ments depends  on  individual  productivity, 
elderly  Tibetans,  even  those  visibly  ill,  share 
in  the  work  load. 

C.  The  unsettled  refugee  population 
The  group  had  many  meetings  with  CTA 
and  Indian  Government  representatives  and 
Private  Voluntary  Organizations  (PVO's)  to 
discuss  our  observations  of  the  settlements 
and  to  direct  more  detailed  questions  about 
the  administration  of  these  settlements  to 
the  individuals  that  are  the  ultimate  deci- 
sion-makers for  certain  projects  and  pro- 
grams. In  most  of  these  meetings,  refer- 
ences were  made  to  the  substantial  problem 
of  the  more  than  14,000  unsettled  Tibetan 
refugees  living  in  India. 

Although  some  of  these  refugees  have 
come  to  India  because  of  the  recent  strife  in 
Tibet  (see  Appendix  C),  the  majority  of 
these  unsettled  Tibetans  have  been  living  in 
India  since  the  exodus  of  1959.  These  unset- 
tled Tibetans  are  scattered  throughout 
India,  but  the  majority  live  in  the  Indian 
states  that  border  Nepal  and  Tibet  (Kash- 
mir, Arunchel,  Himachel,  Sikkim,  and  West 
Bengal). 

According  to  the  Home  Affairs  Secretary 
for  the  Tibetan  govemment-in-exile,  Mr. 
Tenzin,  none  of  these  people  have  "perma- 
nent homes  or  livelihoods."  Many  have  only 
seasonal  work,  dividing  their  time  between 
road  crew  work  in  the  spring/summer 
months  and  petty  business  (e.g.  sweater  sell- 
ing) in  the  fall/winter  months.  The  lifestyle 
is  nomadic  with  most  families  living  out  of 
tents  or  small  Tibetan  shanties  wherever 
temporary  work  can  be  found.  Most  of  the 
unsettled  refugees  have  an  income  that  is 
substantially  lower  than  that  of  the  settled 
refugees,  and  of  the  general  Indian  popula- 
tion living  in  the  same  regions.  The  poor 
living  conditions  are  further  complicated  by 
the  lack  of  fundamental  education  and 
health  care.  Malnutrition  and  tuberculosis 
are  prevalent. 

The  difficulties  in  settling  these  refugees 
are  tied  to  acquiring  land  and  funding  for 
new  settlements. 

The  scarcity  of  large  tracts  of  suitable 
land  under  government  ownership  and  a 
shortage  of  funds  for  all  refugee  programs 
have  drastically  changed  refugee  resettle- 
ment policies  and  have  prevented  the 
Indian  Government  from  assisting  the  CTA 
in  meeting  many  of  the  needs  of  the  dis- 
placed Tibetans.  However,  in  1986,  in  an 
effort  to  accelerate  the  stagnating  efforts  at 
resettlement,  the  Indian  Government  solic- 
ited property  donations  from  10  Indian 
states.  To  date,  two  states  have  offered  sites 
for  the  settlement  of  approximately  400  Ti- 
betan refugees.  (Subsequent  studies  have 
found  these  properties  incapable  of  support- 
ing self-sufficient  settlements.)  A  deforest- 
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ation  law,  ratified  in  1980.  strictly  prohibit- 
ing the  deforestation  of  public  property  fur- 
ther impedes  development  on  government 
donated  property. 

IV.  HUMAN  RIGHTS 

During  the  course  of  the  trip,  several  Con- 
gressional Staff  members  had  the  opportuni- 
ty to  meet  and  interview  refugees  who  had 
recently  fled  Tibet.  Many  had  recently  es- 
caped or  been  released  from  prison— all  of 
these  had  been  detained  for  actual  or  sus- 
pected participation  in  demonstrations.  Al- 
though the  refugees  represented  diverse 
segments  of  the  population  and  came  from 
various  regions  of  the  Tibetan  plateau,  their 
personal  experiences  offer  vivid,  concurring 
testimony  to  the  oppressive,  and  often 
brutal,  conditions  in  Tibet.  The  statements 
of  these  refugees  confirm  that  the  Chinese 
Government  has  put  into  effect  their  policy 
of  "merciless  repression." ' 

Population  Control.— In  one  particularly 
poignant  interview,  three  newly  arrived 
young  men  from  Amdo  (eastern  Tibet)  were 
expressive  and  adamant  in  affirming  that 
forced  abortion  and  sterilization  had  hap- 
pened in  their  region.  They  told  us  of  abor- 
tion-vans that  passed  through  villages  in 
the  early  morning  picking  up  all  the  women 
(including  the  Chinese)  in  the  fields.  Preg- 
nant women  were  forced  to  have  abortions. 
Other  women,  including  unwed  girls  and  the 
elderly,  were  sterilized.  The  second  phase  of 
this  campaign  included  economic  pressures 
and  incentives  for  submitting  to  treatment 
in  hospitals.* 

A.  Political  prisoners 

Following  the  September  and  October 
1987  demonstrations  in  Lhasa,  world  atten- 
tion was,  for  the  first  time  since  1959,  drawn 
to  the  harsh  political,  economic,  religious 
and  cultural  restrictions  under  which  Tibet- 
ans suffer.  Since  these  demonstrations, 
human  rights  organizations,  foreign  govern- 
ment observers  and  individuals  from  around 
the  world,  have  collected  reliable  evidence 
of  the  lack  of  "constitutionally  guaranteed" 
autonomy  and  fundamental  human  rights 
for  the  Tibetan  people,  the  lack  of  due  proc- 
ess for  Til)€tan  prisoners  and  detainees,  the 
torture  of  prisoners  and  detainees  and  the 
summary  execution  of  detainees  and  politi- 
cal prisoners." 

Our  interviews  with  refugees  fleeing  be- 
tween July  1988  and  December  1988.  indi- 
cate that  Chinese  authorities  continue  to 
arrest  and  imprison  Tibetans  for  their  non- 
violent expression  of  dissatisfaction  with 
current  Chinese  Government  policies  in 
Tibet.  In  many  instances,  the  arrests  were 
during  the  late  hours  of  the  night  and,  par- 
ticularly in  the  case  of  young  men,  without 
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'  The  South  China  Morning  Post.  July  20.  1988. 
quotes  Mr.  Qiao  Shi  (standing  committee  meml>er 
of  the  Politburo  and  head  of  China's  security  appa- 
ratus) as  saying  the  Chinese  government  of  the  Ti- 
betan region  must  "adopt  a  policy  of  merciless  re- 
pression toward  all  rebels." 

'  An  oped  by  Blake  Kerr  entitled  Witness  to 
China's  Shame— How  Human  Rights  and  Families 
Suffer  in  Tibet"  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post. 
February  26.  1989  and  was  inserted  into  the  Con- 
gressional Record.  February  28  (pp  H447-448)  Mr. 
Kerr's  article  is  based  on  recent  interviews  with  Ti- 
betan refugees  and  focuses  primarily  on  the  issue 
of  population  control. 

■  Reports  of  Chinese  human  rights  violations  in 
Tit)et  published  in  the  past  year  include  those  by 
Asia  Watch  (February  1988  and  March  1988)  and 
International  Alert  (August  1988).  and  a  trip  report 
of  the  U.S.  Senate  delegation  led  by  Senator  Pat- 
rick Leahy  to  Lhasa  in  August  1988.  These  reports 
and  others  are  available  from  the  International 
Campaign  for  Tibet.  Suite  739,  1511  K  Street.  N.W.. 
Washington.  DC:  628-4123. 


more  than  suspicion  of  counter-revolution- 
ary activity  or  speech.  All  of  the  detainees 
were  interrogated  on  numerous  occasions. 
The  questioning  was  done  in  a  manner  to 
force  confessions  or  to  implicate  others  in- 
volved in  anti-Chinese  activities.  Many  of 
those  imprisoned  were  held  for  more  than 
four  months,  even  if  no  evidence  of  the  sus- 
pected activity  was  found  or  held  by  Chi- 
nese authorities. 

All  the  interviewed  refugees  held  in  Chi- 
nese prisons  were  tortured:  usually  during 
interrogation.  The  degree  tuid  methods  of 
torture  varied.  The  more  common  methods 
were:  (1)  beatings,  often  with  metal  bars  or 
boards  with  exposed  nails:  (2)  electric  shock: 
(3)  rope  torture  which  entails  suspending  a 
prisoner  by  his/her  arms  or  legs:  (4)  strip- 
ping a  prisoner  and  exposing  him/her  to 
harsh  weather  conditions  for  extended  peri- 
ods of  time:  and  (5)  dragging  a  prisoner 
behind  a  horse.  Many  prisoners  were  inter- 
rogated and/or  tortured  on  a  daily  basis  for 
several  months.  Most  of  the  ex-prisoners  in- 
dicated in  their  statements  that  the  treat- 
ment of  Buddhist  monks  and  nuns  was  more 
severe  than  that  meted  out  to  lay  people. 

B.  One  account 

Tenzin  Samphel,  age  24,  left  Lhasa  on 
June  12,  1988.  first  by  truck  and  then  by 
foot  across  the  Himalayan  mountains.  After 
walking  for  ten  days  he  reached  a  Nepalese 
village  named  Gola  where  he  was  arrested 
by  Nepalese  authorities.  Tenzin  was  held  in 
a  local  jail  for  four  days,  then  brought  back 
to  the  border  where  he  was  met  by  eight 
Chinese  police  officers  and  about  20  peo- 
ple's militia.  As  he  was  handed  over  to  the 
Chinese  authorities,  the  police  gave  the 
Nepalese  guards  a  carton  of  cigarettes. 

Tenzin's  hands  and  feet  were  shackled, 
and  he  was  taken  to  a  police  station.  Later 
he  was  tied  to  two  horses  and  dragged  for 
one  and  a  half  hours  to  a  Tibetan  town 
called  Riwocha  where  the  townspeople  and 
some  Nepalese  traders  gathered  to  watch 
the  spectacle.  That  night  Tenzin  was  put  in 
a  cell  and  beaten  severely  with  a  pair  of 
handcuffs,  a  belt  and  electric  cattle  prods. 
The  torturers  used  two  types  of  cattle 
prods,  the  shorter  of  which  delivered  a  more 
powerful  shock.  After  that  night,  he  was 
unable  to  stand  without  assistance  for  eight 
days. 

The  next  day  Tenzin  was  driven  to 
Dingye.  and  from  there  to  Shigatse  where 
he  was  imprisoned  in  Titchu  Prison.  He  was 
kept  in  Titchu  for  two  months  and  16  days. 
Tenzin  estimated  that  the  prison  held  60 
prisoners,  all  of  whom  had  been  caught 
trying  to  cross  the  Nepalese  border,  either 
by  Chinese  authorities  or  Nepalese  border 
guards.  There  were  5  Chinese  among  the 
prisoners,  the  rest  were  Tibetans.  All  were 
relatively  young  men,  and  many  were 
monks.  According  to  Tenzin,  some  of  the 
monks  in  Titchu  Prison,  who  came  from 
areas  east  of  Shigatse,  were  apprehended  in 
and  around  Shigatse  and  were  imprisoned 
on  the  assumption  that  they  were  headed 
for  the  border. 

Beating  and  torture  were  a  daily  routine 
for  the  prisoners.  Tenzin  watched  some  pris- 
oners who  were  made  to  kneel  for  two  hours 
while  being  beaten  with  long  wooden  sticks. 
Tibetan  prisoners  were  asked  their  views  on 
the  Dalai  Lama  and  Tibetan  independence, 
along  with  other  political  topics. 

Many  of  the  prisoners  had  been  held  in 
Titchu  Prison  for  five  or  six  months  and 
could  expect  to  remain  in  prison  for  up  to 
two  years,  which  the  Tibetans  were  told  was 
the    statutory    maximum    length    for    the 
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crime  of  leaving  the  country  without  au- 
thorization. Upon  his  release.  Tenzin  made 
his  way  to  a  remote  area  of  the  Tibetan- 
Nepalese  border  and  paid  a  Nepalese  guide 
1,200  yuan  (approx.  $325)  to  lead  him  past 
the  Napalese  border  guards.  Eventually, 
Tenzin  reached  India  where  he  now  lives  in 
a  refugee  settlement. 

C.  Refoulement  of  refugees 

Reports  indicate  that  Nepal  is  forcibly  re- 
patriating Tibetans  who  enter  Nepal  from 
Tibet  on  their  way  to  India.'"  In  the  past, 
the  Nepalese  authorities  have  done  little 
more  than  extort  money  from  Tibetan  refu- 
gees entering  Nepal  without  travel  papers 
and,  then,  allow  the  Tibetans  to  travel  on  to 
settlements  in  India.  It  is  apparent  through 
our  discussions  in  India  and  Nepal,  that 
forced  repatriation  by  Nepalese  authorities 
now  occurs  regularly  and  as  a  matter  of 
policy.  China,  in  turn,  often  withholds 
travel  papers  and  passports  from  Tibetans 
wishing  to  travel  to  India  and  Nepal.  (Docu- 
ments must  be  procured  from  the  Police  Se- 
curity Bureau  and  the  procedure  is  lengthy 
and  intimidating.)  The  most  disturbing 
aspect  of  this  recent  change  is  that  repatri- 
ated Tibetan  refugees  are  subject  to  impris- 
onment and  torture  by  Chinese  authorities. 

A  well  documented  case  of  forced  repatri- 
ation, as  reported  by  Amnesty  Internation- 
al, Refugees  International,  and  the  Western 
press,  occurred  last  June  when  26  Tibetans 
were  apprehended  in  Kathmandu  and 
handed  back  to  the  Chinese  at  the  border 
(see  section  II.B.).  It  is  unknown  how  many 
Tibetans  are  picked  up  along  the  common 
border,  although  it  was  indicated  to  us  that 
among  the  refugees,  it  was  commonly  ex- 
pected that  several  attempts  at  crossing 
would  be  required  before  success  and  that 
since  the  new  policy,  many  refugees  are  too 
fearful  to  attempt  a  crossing  at  all.  Reliable 
accounts  indicate  that  refugees  caught  by 
Chinese  authorities  or  returned  from  Nepal 
are  routinely  imprisoned  and  tortured. 

v.  AN  AUDIENCE  WITH  THE  DALAI  LAMA 

At  the  end  of  the  trip,  our  meeting  with 
His  Holiness  the  Dalai  Lama  was  an  invalu- 
able opportunity  to  put  forward  our  summa- 
tions for  comment  and  so  take  advantage  of 
his  insight  and  experience.  On  behalf  of  his 
countrymen,  inside  and  outside  of  Tibet,  he 
expressed  gratitude  to  the  U.S.  Congress  for 
their  support.  He  thanked  the  delegation 
for  demonstrating  this  support  by  visiting 
the  Tibetan  settlements  and  for  lending  en- 
couragement to  his  people's  efforts  for 
international  recognition. 

The  Dalai  Lama  placed  heavy  emphasis 
on  the  need  to  sensitize  the  world  communi- 
ty to  the  plight  of  the  Tibetans  under  Chi- 
nese rule.  He  believes  that  as  a  result  of 
international  examination,  the  Chinese  poli- 
cies of  human  rights  violations,  cultural  op- 
pression, environmental  abuse  and  popula- 


'»  Although  Nepal  Is  not  a  signatory  to  the  1951 
Refugee  Convention  nor  the  1967  Refugee  Proto- 
col, non-refoulement  is  a  moral  obligation  and  has. 
over  time,  developed  into  a  legal  obligation  derived 
from  related  rules  of  conventional  and  customary 
international  law.  "It  must  be  emphasized  that 
non-refoulement  is  not  about  returning  refugees  to 
intermediate  countries  or  so-called  countries  of  first 
asylum.  Nor  is  non-refoulement  about  the  failure  to 
provide  durable  solutions.  The  central,  if  not  the 
only  valid  question  in  the  non-refoulement  debate 
is  that  of  risk  to  refugees."  (Quote  by  Guy  S.  Good- 
win-GUI, Office  of  the  U.N.  High  Commissioner  for 
Refugees  (tfNHCR)  in  Geneva.)  Mr.  Goodwin-Gill 
has  written  a  thorough  examination  of  this  issue. 
"Non-Refoulement  and  the  New  Asylum  Seekers." 
Virginia  Journal  of  International  Law,  Vol.  26. 
1986. 
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tlon  transfer  will  be  exposed.  Further,  he 
believes  that  in  this  international  forum, 
through  discussion  and  follow-on  pressure, 
more  humane  policies  will  be  put  Into  place. 
In  this  connection,  the  proposed  negotia- 
tions between  the  Dalai  Lama's  representa- 
tives and  the  Chinese  are  crucial. 

VI.  PROPOSALS  rOR  CONGRESSIONAL  ACTION 

In  the  course  of  the  2-week  Congressional 
staff  visit  to  Tibetan  refugee  settlements  In 
India  and  Nepal,  a  number  of  proposals  for 
future  Congressional  action  took  shape. 
Some  of  our  suggestions  are  for  further  leg- 
islative action  while  others  represent  ave- 
nues that  can  be  pursued  non-leglslatlvely 
for  greater  recognition  of  the  Tibet  issue 
and  for  Tibetan  concerns  and  needs  in  the 
settlements. 

1.  Funding  for  development  projects  In 
the  Tibetan  refugee  settlements.— The 
group  agreed  to  explore  the  possibility  of 
Agency  for  International  Development 
(AID)  Involvement  in  Tibetan  development 
goals,  either  by  technical  assistance  from 
AID  in-country  staff  or  through  the  fund- 
ing of  specific  projects.  The  avenue  of  AID 
funding  can  be  pursued  either  legislatively 
In  foreign  aid  appropriations  to  Nepal  and 
India  or  by  encouraging  AID  to  make  granU 
to  the  Snow  Lion  Foundation,  the  Overseas 
Education  Fund,  the  Tibet  Fund,  directly  to 
the  CTA,  or  to  other  non-governmental  or- 
ganizations. 

As  mentioned  elsewhere  In  the  report,  the 
development  needs  to  be  funded  Include  Irri- 
gation, education,  marketing,  agricultural 
feasibility  studies,  vocational  training,  cap- 
ital equipment  and  housing. 

2.  United  Nations  Observer  Status  for  the 
CTA.— A  need  was  seen  by  the  group  for  a 
more  official  voice  for  the  Tibetan  people  In 
the  United  Nations  and  in  U.N.  affiliated 
agencies.  While  some  correspondence  has 
been  between  Members  of  Congress  and  the 
Executive  Branch  on  this  Issue,  we  agreed 
that  further  exploration  of  the  possibilities 
of  Observer  Status  would  be  worthwhile. 
This  Interest  may  be  pursued  through  the 
good  offices  of  the  Congressional  Observers 
to  the  United  Nations. 

3.  The  Inclusion  of  Tibet  In  the  Declara- 
tion of  the  United  Nations  Decade  of  Anti- 
Colonlallsm.— The  1990's  has  been  designat- 
ed as  the  decade  of  antl-colonlallsm.  Many 
specific  countries  and  territories  still  suffer- 
ing colonial  domination  are  cited  in  the  offi- 
cial declaration,  but  no  mention  is  made  of 
Tibet.  The  addition  of  Tibet  can  be  ap- 
proached via  Congressional  letters  of  sup- 
port to  U.N.  member  states  and,  again, 
through  the  designated  Congressional  Ob- 
servers to  the  United  Nations. 

4.  Refugee  status  for  Tibetans  in  Nepal.— 
The  United  Nations  High  Commission  for 
Refugees  (UNHCR)  has  the  authority  to  de- 
clare the  Tibetans  In  Nepal  to  be  refugees 
under  International  law.  Such  a  declaration 
would  clarify  the  sUtus  of  the  Tibetans  In 
Nepal  and  afford  them  protections  that 
they  do  not  now  enjoy.  Including  a  prohibi- 
tion on  Involuntary  refoulement  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  Nepal.  The  Tibetans  In  Nepal 
have  no  official  documentation  or  travel 
documents,  causing  them  great  uncertainty 
and  a  constant  fear  of  detention  or  refoule- 
ment. Additionally,  it  is  hoped  that  official 
UNHCR  designation  of  the  Tibetans  as  ref- 
ugees would  bring  more  worldwide  attention 
to  their  situation  as  well  as  practical  and  fi- 
nancial assistance  from  that  agency. 

5.  VOA  broadcasU  Into  Tibet.— Voice  of 
America  programming,  currently  limited  to 
the  Han  Chinese  In  scope  and  language, 
should  be  expanded  to  Include  programming 
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In  the  Tibetan  language.  Tibetans  need  in- 
formation on  world  affairs  in  addition  to 
that  given  them  by  the  party's  highly  cen- 
sored media:  they  especially  need  to  know 
about  the  activities  of  their  compatriots 
outside  China.  This  reporting  would  help 
the  Tibetans  understand  the  larger  context 
of  their  relationship  with  China. 

In  addition,  VOA  Tibetan  language  broad- 
casts would  address  the  concern  of  the  Ti- 
betan community  in  exile  and  within  Tibet 
In  the  disappearance  of  the  Tibetan  lan- 
guage, particularly  among  the  younger  gen- 
eration which  is  forced  to  st>eak  and  learn  In 
the  Chinese  language  In  the  PRC  education- 
al system.  The  Tibetan  language  is,  of 
course,  a  critical  component  of  this  unique 
culture  and  the  inability  of  younger  Tibet- 
ans to  speak  it  is  considered  by  all  to  be  a 
grave  development  and  a  powerful  example 
of  how  threatened  the  Tibetan  culture  is. 

6.  Scholarships  to  Tibetan  refugees.— 
More  and  more  yoimg  Tibetan  refugees  are 
now  completing  high  school  level  courses 
and  looking  forward  to  attending  universi- 
ties. The  settlement  communities  are  also 
eager  for  the  new  students  to  attain  advance 
degrees  for  the  benefit  of  the  communities 
which  have  an  increasing  need  for  technical 
knowledge  and  expertise.  The  Tibetans 
would  prefer  to  have  their  children  trained 
and  educated  at  the  college  level  rather  that 
continue  to  depend  on  the  Indian  of  Nepali 
population  for  high  level  assistance.  In  this 
way  the  Tibetan  settlements  could  expand 
their  present  enterprises,  particularly  in 
areas  such  as  dairy  cooperatives,  hotel  and 
restaurant  management,  and  carpet  manu- 
facturing, to  Include  small  factories  and 
overseas  marketing  of  their  products.  Ex- 
pansion of  this  nature  would  create  more 
employment  and,  in  time,  provide  more 
challenging  job  opportunities  for  those  Ti- 
betans who  aspire  to  achieve  degrees  and 
serve  their  home  settlements. 

By  increasing  the  possibilities  of  advanced 
education,  the  Tibetans  hope  to  encourage 
young  people  to  stay  on  the  settlements, 
thereby  perpetuating  Tll>etan  community 
and  culture  while  In  exile. 

In  the  FY  87  State  Department  Authori- 
zation Act  (PL  100-204),  15  scholarships  at 
U.S.  universities  have  been  set  aside,  on  an 
annual  basis,  for  Tibetans  living  In  exile. 
The  program  has  been  administered  under 
the  guidance  of  USIA  and  is  considered  a 
success.  We  recommend  the  continuation 
and  increase  of  this  program  and  encourage 
its  reauthorization. 

7.  Protesting  arms  sales  to  the  Peoples  Re- 
public of  China.— The  Arms  Export  Control 
Act  requires  the  President  to  notify  the 
Congress  when  the  U.S.  Government  in- 
tends to  issue  a  letter  of  offer  to  sell  of  a 
foreign  country  defense  articles  or  services 
over  $50  million  or  any  major  defense  equip- 
ment valued  over  $14  million.  As  the  PRC  Is 
not  an  ANZUS  or  NATO  country,  the  re- 
quirement Is  that  the  notification  must  be 
made  30  calendar  days  before  the  letter  of 
offer  can  be  Issued.  The  Congress  has  the 
authority  to  disapprove  of  such  a  sale  if  it  is 
able  to  pass  a  joint  resolution  of  disapprov- 
al. While  these  resolutions  are  very  difficult 
to  pass,  they  do  offer  the  opponents  of  a 
sale  the  opportunity  to  raise  Important 
issues  In  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee and  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  Hearings  can  be  held  and  If  the 
author  of  the  joint  resolution  of  disapproval 
Is  successful,  debate  on  the  proposed  arm 
sale  can  be  taken  to  the  House  and  Senate 
floors. 
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In  the  case  of  the  PRC,  those  concerned 
which  China's  policies  in  Tibet  can  raise 
that  issue  by  offering  a  resolution  of  disap- 
proval for  arms  sales  to  that  country. 

8.  Human  rights  conditionallty  on  aid  and 
sales  to  the  PRC— Section  502B  of  the 
International  Development  and  Security 
Cooperation  Act  (the  foreign  aid  authoriza- 
tion vehicle)  conditions  security  assistance 
to  any  country  •which  engages  in  a  consist- 
ent pattern  of  gross  violations  of  interna- 
tionally recognized  human  rights."  In 
recent  years  the  United  States  has  begun  to 
sell  small  amounts  of  weaponry  to  the  PRC. 
These  sales  are  an  opportunity  to  raise  the 
PRC's  record  on  human  rights  in  Til)et  in 
committee  and  on  the  floor.  Of  course,  the 
Tibet  issue  can  be  raised  whenever  a  mili- 
tary sale  is  proposed,  even  when  the  thresh- 
old of  $14  million  or  $50  million  is  not 
reached. 

Section  502B  has  a  number  of  more  specif- 
ic human  rights  requirements  related  to  the 
provision  of  security  assistance  including 
ones  that  may  have  more  immediate  impact 
on  programs  to  the  PRC.  These  include  pro- 
hibitions on  coerced  al)ortion.  involuntary 
sterilization  and  an  unwillingness  to  allow 
on-site  visits  by  appropriate  international 
organizations  to  investigate  alleged  viola- 
tions of  internationally  recognized  human 
rights  standards. 

Additionally,  the  International  Security 
and  Development  Cooperation  Act  requires 
the  Department  of  SUte  to  report  annually 
to  Congress  on  the  human  rights  practices 
of  all  nations.  The  Foreign  Affairs  Subcom- 
mittee on  Human  Rights  and  International 
Operations  holds  hearings  each  Spring  on 
the  "Country  Reports  for  Human  Rights 
Practices."  ' '  It  has  been  suggested  that 
knowledgeable  Members  of  Congress  and 
human  rights  organizations  should  take  the 
opportunity  the  Subcommittee  affords  to 
testify  on  the  PRC's  treatment  of  Tibetans. 

VII.  UPDATE 

In  the  few  months  since  the  Congressional 
staff  group  returned  from  India,  several  im- 
portant events  have  occurred: 

The  Chinese  Communist  Party  General 
Secretary  of  the  Tibetan  Autonomous 
Region  Wu  Jinghua  was  replaced  by  Hu 
Jintao  for  failing  to  deal  successfully  with 
the  Tibetan  problem. 

On  December  10.  1988.  the  40th  Armiver- 
sary  of  the  United  Nations  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights.  Chinese  police  in  Lhasa 
opened  fire,  without  warning  on  a  group  of 
peaceful  Tibetan  demonstrators.  At  least 
two  demonstrators  were  killed  on  the  spot, 
and  many  were  wounded.  Twenty-two  mem- 
bers of  Congress  wrote  to  Chinese  Premier 
Li  Peng  condemning  this  action.  A  member 
of  Congress  subsequently  visited  Beijing  to 
raise  this  incident  with  high-level  Chinese 
officials. 

In  their  December  summit  meeting.  Prime 
Minister  Gandhi,  in  response  to  Chinese 
Premier  Li,  clarified  Indian  policy  towards 
Tibet  by  saying  Tibet  is  a  pari  of  China  and 
India  would  not  interfere  in  Chinese  inter- 
nal affairs.  This  came  as  a  setback  to  many 
Tibetans  who   had   hoped   for   a   "moral" 
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' '  The  "Country  Reports  on  Human  Rights  Prac- 
tices (or  1988"  submitted  by  ttie  Department  of 
State.  February  1989.  points  to  China's  violations  in 
Tibet  in  the  areas  of:  human  rights  (poUtical  Itill- 
Ing,  torture,  and  arbitrary  arrest):  civil  liberties 
(freedom  of  speech  and  press,  freedom  of  peaceful 
snembly  and  association,  freedom  of  religion,  free- 
dotn  of  movement):  political  rights:  government  at- 
titude regarding  international  human  rights  inves- 
tigations; and,  dlscrimmation  based  on  race. 
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rather  than  "political"  approach  from 
Gandhi.  A  demonstration  by  Tibetans  pro- 
testing Gandhi's  statement,  in  front  of  the 
Chinese  Embassy  in  Delhi,  prompted  the 
Chinese  threat  that  any  such  demonstra- 
tions jeopardize  future  discussions.  (Appar- 
ently further  conditioning  negotiations  to 
good  behavior  inside  and  outside  of  Tibet. ) 

In  January,  the  Chinese  sentenced  27  Ti- 
betans, some  for  their  involvement  in  dem- 
onstrations, and  other,  such  as  Yulo  Dawa 
Tsering,  for  advocating  independence  to  for- 
eigners ("collaborating  with  foreign  reac- 
tionary elements"  as  stated  by  the  Chinese 
press).  Yulo  Dawa  Tsering,  age  53,  was 
adopted  by  Amnesty  International  as  a 
"prisoner  of  conscience"  and  is  one  of 
Tibet's  most  prominent  political  prisoners. 
He  was  sentenced  to  up  to  14  years  impris- 
onment. 

During  the  February  25-26  visit  to  China 
by  the  Administration,  Secretary  Bush  ex- 
tensively discussed  the  Tibetan  issue.  Presi- 
dent Bush  did  not  bring  up  the  topic  of 
human  rights  in  his  meetings  with  China's 
top  leaders,  although  human  rights  advo- 
cates in  Congress  and  elsewhere  urged  him 
to  do  so. 

Appendix  A:  Chinese-Tibetan  Agreement 
ON  Measures  for  the  Peaceful  Libera- 
tion OF  Tibet 

THE  agreement  OF  THE  CENTRAL  PEOPLE'S  GOV- 
ERNMENT AND  THE  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  OF 
TIBET  ON  MEASURES  FOR  THE  PEACEFUL  LIB- 
ERATION OF  TIBET,  23  MAY  J 951 

The  Tibetan  nationality  is  one  of  the  na- 
tionalities with  a  long  history  within  the 
boundaries  of  China  and,  like  many  other 
nationalities,  it  has  done  its  glorious  duty  in 
the  course  of  the  creation  and  development 
of  the  great  motherland.  But  over  the  last 
hundred  years  and  more,  imperialist  forces 
penetrated  into  China,  and  in  consequence, 
also  penetrated  into  the  Tibetan  region  and 
carried  out  all  kinds  of  deceptions  and 
provocations.  Like  previous  reactionary 
Governments,  the  KMT  [Guomindang]  re- 
actionary government  continued  to  carry 
out  a  policy  of  oppression  and  sowing  dis- 
sension among  the  nationalities,  causing  di- 
vision and  disunity  among  the  Tibetan 
people.  The  Local  Government  of  Tibet  did 
not  oppose  imperialist  deception  and  provo- 
cations, but  adopted  an  unpatriotic  attitude 
towards  the  great  motherland.  Under  such 
conditions,  the  Tibetan  nationality  and 
people  were  plunged  into  the  depths  of  en- 
slavement and  suffering.  In  1949,  basic  vic- 
tory was  achieved  on  a  nation-wide  scale  in 
the  Chinese  people's  war  of  liberation;  the 
common  domestic  enemy  of  all  nationali- 
ties—the KMT  reactionary  government- 
was  overthrown;  and  the  common  foreign 
enemy  of  all  nationalities— the  aggressive 
imperialist  forces— was  driven  out.  On  this 
basis,  the  founding  of  the  People's  Republic 
of  China  and  of  the  Central  People's  Gov- 
ernment was  announced.  In  accordance  with 
the  Common  Programme  passed  by  Chinese 
People's  Political  Consultative  Conference, 
the  Central  People's  Government  declared 
that  all  nationalities  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  People's  Republic  of  China  are  equal, 
and  that  they  shall  establish  unity  and 
mutual  aid  and  oppose  imperialism  and 
their  own  public  enemies,  so  that  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China  may  become  one  big 
family  of  fraternity  and  cooperation,  com- 
posed of  all  its  nationalities.  Within  this  big 
family  of  nationalities  of  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China,  national  regional  autonomy 
Is  to  be  exercised  In  areas  where  national 
minorities  are  concentrated,  and  all  national 
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minorities  are  to  have  freedom  to  develop 
their  spoken  and  written  languages  and  to 
preserve  or  reform  their  customs,  habits, 
and  religious  beliefs,  and  the  Central  Peo- 
ple's Government  will  assist  all  national  mi- 
norities to  develop  their  political,  economic, 
cultural,  and  educational  construction  work. 
Since  then,  all  nationalities  within  the 
country,  with  the  exception  of  those  in  the 
areas  of  Tit>et  and  Taiwan,  have  gained  lib- 
eration. Under  the  unified  leadership  of  the 
Central  People's  Government  and  the  direct 
leadership  of  the  higher  levels  of  People's 
Governments,  all  national  minorities  have 
fully  enjoyed  the  right  of  national  equality 
and  have  exercised,  or  are  exercising  nation- 
al regional  autonomy.  In  order  that  the  in- 
fluences of  aggressive  imperialist  forces  In 
Tibet  may  be  successfully  eliminated,  the 
unification  of  the  territory  and  sovereignty 
of  the  People  Republic  of  China  accom- 
plished, and  national  defense  safeguarded: 
in  order  that  the  Tibetan  nationality  and 
people  may  be  freed  and  return  to  the  big 
ftunlly  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China  to 
enjoy  the  same  rights  of  national  equality 
as  all  other  nationalities  in  the  country  and 
develop  their  political,  economic,  cultural, 
and  educational  work,  the  Central  People's 
Government  when  It  ordered  the  People's 
Liberation  Army  to  march  Into  Tibet,  noti- 
fied the  local  government  of  Tibet  to  send 
delegates  to  the  Central  Authorities  to  hold 
talks  for  conclusion  of  an  agreement  on 
measures  for  the  peaceful  liberation  of 
Tibet.  At  the  latter  part  of  April,  1951,  the 
delegates  with  full  powers  from  the  Local 
Government  of  Tibet  arrived  in  Peking.  The 
Central  People's  Government  appointed 
representatives  with  full  powers  to  conduct 
talks  on  a  friendly  basis  with  the  delegates 
of  the  Local  Government  of  Tibet.  The 
result  of  the  talks  Is  that  both  parties  have 
agreed  to  establish  this  agreement  and 
ensure  that  it  be  carried  Into  effect. 

1.  The  Tibetan  people  shall  be  united  and 
drive  out  the  imperialist  agresslve  forces 
from  Tibet;  that  the  Tibetan  people  shall 
return  to  the  big  family  of  the  mother- 
land—the People's  Republic  of  China. 

2.  The  Local  Government  of  Tibet  shall 
actively  assist  the  People's  Liberation  Army 
to  enter  Tibet  and  consolidate  the  national 
defences. 

3.  In  accordance  with  the  policy  towards 
nationalities  laid  down  in  the  Common  Pro- 
gramme of  the  Chinese  People's  Political 
Consultative  Conference,  the  Tibetan 
people  have  the  right  of  exercising  national 
regional  autonomy  under  the  unified  leader- 
ship of  the  Central  People's  Government. 

4.  The  Central  Authorities  will  not  alter 
the  existing  political  system  In  Tibet.  The 
Central  Authorities  also  will  not  alter  the 
established  status,  functions  and  powers  of 
the  Dalai  Lama.  Officials  of  various  ranks 
shall  hold  office  as  usual. 

5.  The  established  status,  functions,  and 
powers  of  the  Panchen  Ngoerhtehnl  shall 
be  maintained. 

6.  By  the  established  status,  functions  and 
powers  of  the  Dalai  Lama  and  of  the  Pan- 
chen Ngoerhtehnl  is  meant  the  status,  func- 
tions and  powers  of  the  13th  Dalai  Lama 
and  the  9th  Panchen  Ngoerhtehnl  when 
they  were  in  friendly  and  amicable  relations 
with  each  other. 

7.  The  policy  of  freedom  of  religious  belief 
laid  down  In  the  Common  Programme  of 
the  Chinese  People's  Political  Consultative 
Conference  will  be  protected.  The  Central 
Authorities  will  not  effect  any  change  in  the 
Income  of  the  monasteries. 
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8.  The  Tibetan  troops  will  be  reorganized 
step  by  step  into  the  People's  Liberation 
Army,  and  l)ecome  a  part  of  the  national  de- 
fence forces  of  the  Central  People's  Govern- 
ment. 

9.  The  spoken  and  written  language  and 
school  education  of  the  Tibetan  nationality 
will  be  developed  step  by  step  in  accordance 
with  the  actual  conditions  in  Tibet. 

10.  Tibetan  agriculture,  livestock  raising, 
industry  and  commerce  will  be  developed 
step  by  step,  and  the  people's  livelihood 
shall  be  improved  step  by  step  in  accordance 
with  the  actual  conditions  in  Tibet. 

11.  In  matters  related  to  various  reforms 
in  Tibet,  there  will  be  no  compulsion  on  the 
part  of  the  Central  Authorities.  The  Local 
Government  of  Tibet  should  carry  out  re- 
forms of  its  own  accord,  and  when  the 
people  raise  demands  for  reform,  they  must 
be  settled  through  consultation  with  the 
leading  personnel  of  Tibet. 

12.  In  so  far  as  former  pro-imperialist  and 
pro-KMT  officials  resolutely  sever  relations 
with  imperialism  and  the  KMT  and  do  not 
engage  in  sabotage  or  resistance,  they  may 
continue  to  hold  office  irrespective  of  their 
past. 

13.  The  People's  Liberation  Army  entenng 
Tibet  will  abide  by  the  above  mentioned 
policies  and  will  also  be  fair  in  all  buying 
and  selling  and  will  not  arbitrarily  take  even 
a  needle  or  a  thread  from  the  people. 

14.  The  Central  People's  Government  will 
handle  all  external  affairs  of  the  area  of 
Tibet;  and  there  will  be  peaceful  co-exist- 
ence with  neighbouring  countries  and  the 
establishment  and  development  of  fair  com- 
mercial and  trading  relations  with  them  on 
the  basis  of  equality,  mutual  benefit  and 
mutual  respect  for  territory  and  sovereign- 
ty. 

15.  In  order  to  ensure  the  implementation 
of  this  agreement,  the  Central  People's 
Government  will  set  up  a  military  and  ad- 
ministrative committee  and  a  military  area 
headquarters  in  Tibet,  and  apart  from  the 
personnel  sent  there  by  the  Central  Peo- 
ple's Government  it  will  absorb  as  many 
local  Tibetan  personnel  as  possible  to  take 
part  in  the  work.  Local  Tibetan  personnel 
taking  part  in  the  military  and  administra- 
tive committee  may  include  patriotic  ele- 
ments from  the  Local  Government  of  Tibet, 
various  district  and  various  principal  monas- 
teries; the  namelist  is  to  be  prepared  after 
consultation  between  the  representatives 
designated  by  the  Central  People's  Govern- 
ment and  various  quarters  concerned,  and  is 
to  be  submitted  to  the  Central  People's 
Government  for  approval. 

16.  Funds  needed  by  the  military  and  ad- 
ministrative committee,  the  military  area 
headquarters  and  the  People's  Liberation 
Army  entering  Tibet  will  be  provided  by  the 
Central  People's  Government.  The  Local 
Government  of  Tibet  should  assist  the  Peo- 
ples  Liberation  Army  in  the  purchases  and 
transportation  of  food,  fodder,  and  other 
daily  necessities. 

17.  This  agreement  shall  come  into  force 
immediately  after  signatures  and  seals  are 
affixed  to  it. 

Signed  and  sealed  by  delegates  of  the  Cen- 
tral People's  Government  with  full  powers: 
Chief  Delegate:  Li  Wei-han  (Chairman 
of  the  Commission  on  Nationalities  Af- 
fairs); Delegates:  Chang  Ching-wu, 
Chang  Kuo-hua,  Sun  Chih-yuan;  Dele- 
gates with  full  powers  of  the  Local 
Government  of  Tibet  Chief  Delegate: 
Kaloon  Ngabou  Ngawang  Jigme 
(Ngabo  Shape);  Delegates:  Dzasak 
Khemey  Sonam  Wangdi,  Khentrung 
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Thuptan,  Tenthar.  Khenchung  Thup- 
ten  U'kmuun  Rlmshl.  Samposey 
Tenzin  Thundup. 


Appendix  B:  An  Historical  Claim  To 
Independence 
(Excerpted     from      •Human     Rights     in 
Tibet, "  An  Asia  Watch  Report,  February 
1988). 

Although  documented  contact  between 
China  and  Tibet  goes  back  at  least  to  the 
sixth  century,  the  modem-day  debate  about 
the  historical  status  of  Tibet  takes  the  thir- 
teenth century  as  its  starting  point,  for  it 
was  at  that  time,  so  the  present  Chinese  ar- 
gument goes,  that  Tibet  was  drawn  into  the 
map  of  China.  The  basis  for  the  Chinese  ar- 
gument is  the  conquest  of  both  realms  by 
the  Mongols,  even  though  Mongol  domina- 
tion of  Tibet  and  China  began  and  ended  at 
different  times.  The  extent  to  which  Tibet 
was  made  specifically  subordinate  to  the 
Yuan  dynasty  (1270-1368),  the  dynastic  ap- 
paratus through  which  the  Mongols  ruled 
China,  seems  vague  at  best.  The  Mongol 
empire  was  a  world  empire,  and  though 
there  is  no  doubt  that  Mongol  domination 
extended  into  Tibet,  there  seems  little  basis 
for  maintaining  that  the  Mongols  appended 
Tibet  to  China. 

The  succeeding  dynasty,  the  ethnically 
Chinese  Ming  dynasty  (1368-1644).  clearly 
recognized  that  Tibet  was  quite  distinct  and 
separate  from  China.  In  an  early  document 
the  first  Ming  emperor  referred  to  Tibet  as 
a  foreign  state,  in  language  that  was  un- 
equivocal. There  were  no  serious  attempts 
during  the  Ming  dynasty  to  make  Tibet  a 
part  of  China.  When  the  succeeding  Qing 
dynasty  had  the  official  history  of  the  pre- 
vious dynasty  compiled,  the  monograph  on 
Tibet  was  placed  in  the  section  set  aside  for 
"Western  Regions, "  and  included  the  impe- 
rial domains  of  Tamerlane,  hardly  integral 
parts  of  China. 

The  question  of  Tibet's  relationship  to  the 
Qing  dynasty  (1644-1911)  is  more  problem- 
atic. The  Qing,  like  the  Yuan,  was  a  con- 
quest dynasty.  Its  Manchu  rulers  estab- 
lished an  empire  that  had  clear  lines  sepa- 
rating the  administration  of  Tibetans,  Mon- 
gols and  Chinese;  and  governing  their  rela- 
tions to  the  throne.  What  complicated  the 
situation  was  the  intense  Siniclzation  of  the 
Manchus  in  China  during  the  eighteenth 
and  nineteenth  centuries,  ultimately  result- 
ing in  a  people  who  considered  themselves 
distinct  from  their  Chinese  subjects  but 
who  nevertheless  had  largely  lost  the  most 
telling  of  distinctions;  their  own  language. 
This  metamorphosis  was  visible  enough  in 
China,  but  ironically  did  not  really  effect 
the  administrative  structure  binding  Tibet 
to  the  throne  in  a  Manchu  empire. 

Tibet  was  incorporated  into  the  Manchu 
dominions  by  various  stages  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  at  century's  end  Tibet  was 
clearly  under  the  control  of  the  Manchu 
throne.  The  administrative  arrangements 
under  which  this  control  existed  were, 
howerever,  quite  separate  from  those  per- 
taining to  China.  Chinese  officials  and  Chi- 
nese provinces  had  no  part  in  the  governing 
of  Tibet,  save  when  in  the  eighteenth  centu- 
ry large  portions  of  eastern  Tibet  were  de- 
tached from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Dalai 
Lama's  government  and  placed  under  that 
of  provincial  and  court  officials.  Today 
those  portions  of  eastern  Tibet  still  remain 
outside  the  modern  Tibet  Autonomous 
Region  (TAR)  although  the  cultural,  reli- 
gious and  ethnic  links  between  the  Tibetan 
populations  remain. 
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Under  the  Qing,  Manchu  official*  super- 
vised the  Dalai  Lama's  governmi^nt.  The  ad- 
ministrative apparatus  for  the  management 
of  Tibetan  affairs  was,  during  most  of  the 
dynasty,  a  bureau  known  as  the  "Court  of 
Colonial  Affairs. "  Its  mandate  clearly  seema 
to  have  been  the  management  of  the  court's 
dealings  with  areas  that  were  not  integral 
parts  of  the  empire's  Chinese  realms.  Thu« 
it  dealt  with  areas  in  the  west,  those  places 
whence  envoys  came  to  court  via  overland 
routes;  not  simply  areas  such  as  Mongolia 
and  Tibet,  but  (until  the  second  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century)  Czarist  Russia  as  well. 
There  is  a  rather  tragic  Irony  inherent  in 
the  fact  that  as  the  Manchus  became  more 
Sinicized  in  China,  far  away  in  their  realm's 
outer    dominions    these    structures    which 
held    the    Manchu   empire   together   as   a 
Manchu  Empire,  though  already  a  creaking 
anachronism,   were   still   in   place.   In   the 
latter  decades  of  the  Qing  there  did  appear 
plans  (some  realized,  some  not)  to  render 
some  of  the  realm's  Inner  Asian  areas  into 
parts  of  China  by  simply  making  them  Chi- 
nese provinces.  Implicit  in  such  actions  was 
the    notion    that    such    an    administrative 
change  was  the  key  to  the  integration  of  the 
outer  dominions  into  China.  Neither  Tibet 
nor  Mongolia  were  made  into  Chinese  prov- 
inces,  though   preliminary   military   moves 
that  were  certainly  aimed  in  that  direction 
had  been  undertaken  with  regard  to  Tibet. 

When  Manchu  rule  collapsed  in  1911, 
both  Tibet  and  Mongolia  acted  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  structure  linking  them  in 
one  realm  was  defunct,  and  established 
themselves  as  independent  states.  We  may 
take  note  of  the  fully  parallel  status  of  both 
lands  under  Manchu  rule.  Further  complica- 
tions about  Tibet's  position  arose  from  the 
question  of  the  extent  to  which  China  was 
seen  to  be  the  heir  to  all  the  Manchu 
realms.  Mongolia  escaped  the  implications 
of  this  problem.  Tibet  did  not. 

The  U.S.  did  not  recognize  Mongolia  until 
this  past  year.  Certainly  the  geo-political 
factor  of  Mongolia's  alignment  with  the 
Soviet  bloc  had  much  baring  upon  this.  To  a 
great  extent,  however,  recognition  for  Mon- 
golia was  withheld  for  the  same  reason  it 
was  never  accorded  to  Tibet  in  the  years 
after  1911:  American  desires  not  to  offend 
China's  Guomindang  rulers,  both  during 
the  Republican  period  and  later  on  after  the 
Guomindang  had  fled  to  Taiwan. 

In  the  years  following  the  Qing  collapse, 
the  Chinese  republic  was  able  to  lay  claim 
to  all  of  the  Qing  dominions  without  the 
Issue  ever  coming  to  a  head.  To  some  extent 
this  was  surely  because  the  Republic  of 
China  could  do  little  more  than  claim  these 
areas.  The  territory  of  the  present  TAR  was 
wholly  under  the  rule  of  the  Dalai  Lama's 
government,  with  no  regard  shown  for  Re- 
publican claims.  The  Mongolian  People's 
Republic,  under  Soviet  protection,  was  like- 
wise beyond  China's  reach,  as  was  much  of 
Xinjiang  for  a  good  part  of  the  pre-1949 
Ijeriod. 

The  establishment  of  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China  (PRO  in  1949,  and  the  flight  of 
the  Guomindang  Republican  government  to 
Taiwan,  marked  the  eventual  end  of  Tibet's 
independence.  It  should  be  understood  that 
when  Tibetans  raise  this  issue  they  are  con- 
scious of  a  time  in  the  recent  past— I.e.  prior 
to  1951— when  the  territory  of  the  present 
Tibet  Autonomous  Region  was  in  fact  inde- 
pendent of  any  Chinese  rule.  Moreover, 
whatever  one  may  think  about  the  justice 
or  viability  of  Tibetans  claims  to  Independ- 
ence, it  ought  to  be  acknowledged  that  the 
Chinese  historical  view  of  the  situation  is 
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not  necessarily  accepted  by  Tibetans;  it  is 
surely  not  the  point  of  view  that  Tibetan  ac- 
tivists bring  with  them  to  the  political  dia- 
logue. 

Appendix  C:  The  Demonstrations 

1987 

Sept.  27:  About  150  Tibetans,  led  by  30 
monks  from  Drepung  monastery,  demon- 
strate in  Lhasa:  36  arrests. 

Oct.  1:  Over  3000  Tibetans,  led  by  about 
30  monks  from  Sera  monastery  demonstrate 
in  Lhasa.  19  dead,  1000  arrests. 

Oct.  6:  100  people  march  from  Sera  to 
TAR  headquarters.  All  were  arrested. 

Nov.  20:  Tibetan  students  demonstrate  in 
Rekong,  Amdo. 

Nov.  25  and  Dec.  1:  Tibetan  students  of 
Ngapa,  Amdo.  boycott  classes  to  demand 
better  conditions. 

Dec.  19:  Some  20  nuns  demonstrate  in 
Lhasa. 
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March  5;  10,000  Tibetans  demonstrate  in 
Lhasa.  36  dead,  many  injured,  over  1000  ar- 
rests. 

March  16:  5,000  Tibetans  demonstrate  in 
Xining,  Amdo.  18  killed,  57  seriously  in- 
jured. 

March:  Monks  of  Rekong  monastery  dem- 
onstrate in  Amdo. 

April  17:  12  nuns  from  Shongseb  demon- 
strate in  Lhasa. 

April  24:  6  nuns  demonstrate  in  Lhasa.  Ar- 
rested. 

Apr./May:  At  Labrang  in  Amdo,  Tibetans 
evict  Chinese  who  had  built  houses  on  mon- 
astery land. 

May  17:  30-40  nuns  demonstrate  in  Lhasa. 
Many  arrests. 

May  30:  6  monks  in  lay  clothing  demon- 
strate in  Lhasa. 

June:  Tibetans  in  Ngapa,  Amdo.  demand 
the  repatriation  of  Chinese  settlers. 
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June  24:  11  monks  of  Chode  Gon  demon- 
strate in  6a,  Kham. 

Sept.  7:  3  nuns  from  Sargkhung  nunnery 
demonstrate  in  Lhasa. 

Sept.  27:  9  monks  demonstrate  in  Lhasa, 
to  commemorate  the  27  Sept.  1987  demon- 
stration. 6  arrested. 

Sept.  29:  Monks  from  Rato  (near  Lhasa) 
protest  20  arrests. 

Dec.  10:  40th  Anniversary  of  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights.  18  killed, 
over  130  wounded,  many  arrests. 

Dec.  18:  80  Tibetan  university  students  in 
Beijing  march  for  Tibetan  Human  Rights 
and  a  peaceful  resolution  to  the  issue  of 
Tibet:  against  China's  military  invasion  of 
Tibet  and  brutal  repression  in  Lhasa. 

Dec.  30:  300  Tibetan  students  and  teachers 
march  in  Lhasa.. 
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(Legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  January  3,  1989) 


The  Senate  met  at  2:15  p.m..  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Honorable  Herb 
Kohl,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Wisconsin. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson,  D.D.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let  us  pray: 

Owe  no  man  any  thing,  but  to  love 
one  another:  for  he  that  loveth  another 
hath  fulfilled  the  law.  *  *  •  Love  wor- 
keth  no  ill  to  his  neighbour:  therefore 
love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law.— 
Romans  13:8,  10. 

Eternal  God,  gracious  Father  in 
Heaven,  forgive  our  inclination  to 
treat  love  as  sentimental  and  weak. 
Help  us  remember  that  "God  is 
love"— that  love  is  the  most  powerful 
force  in  history  and,  that  if  love  ruled 
in  our  lives,  law  would  be  superfluous. 
Behind  the  news,  good  or  bad,  some 
people  are  desperately  hurting,  des- 
perately lonely.  Loving  Father,  in  an 
environment  in  which  friendships  are 
to  be  used,  help  us  replace  such  exploi- 
tation with  love— for  friend  and 
enemy.  May  Thy  peace  and  comfort 
fill  the  hearts  of  those  who  hurt  and 
may  some  of  us  have  the  grace  to  love 
those  who  are  lonely  and  in  pain. 

Mighty  God.  the  Nation  has  lost  a 
great  public  servant  with  the  death  of 
Claude  Pepper.  And  the  poor  and 
senior  citizens  have  lost  a  strong  and 
wise  advocate.  Be  with  all  who  sorrow 
and  fill  the  awesome  vacuum  he  leaves 
and  may  others  carry  his  torch. 

We  pray  for  Senator  Symms,  his 
mother  and  family  in  the  loss  of  his 
father. 

Thank  Thee.  Father,  for  the  holiday 
recess,  family  time,  constituent  con- 
tacts, safe  travel,  and  return  to  our 
common  tasks.  Grant  to  all  grace  to 
continue  our  labors  wisely,  selflessly 
and  productively.  In  the  name  of 
Jesus,  incarnate  love,  we  pray.  Amen. 


hereby  appoint  the  Honorable  Herb  Kohl,  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  Chair. 

Robert  C.  Byrd. 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  KOHL  thereupon  assumed  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Byrd]. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore. 
Washington,  DC,  May  31,  1989. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I,  section  3. 
of   the   Standing   Rules   of   the   Senate.    I 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  recognizes  the  majori- 
ty leader. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  proceedings  be  approved  to 
date. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


ORDER  FOR  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  after  the 
time  designated  for  the  two  leaders, 
there  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  morning  business  not  to  extend 
beyond  3:30  p.m,  with  Senators  per- 
mitted to  speak  for  not  to  exceed  5 
minutes  each. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


to  move  S.  605  if  objection  is  expressed 
today. 

I  will  then  today  ask  consent  to  con- 
sider S.  593,  a  bill  to  permit  an  anti- 
trust exemption  for  limiting  TV  vio- 
lence. 

I  hope  to  get  a  short  time  agreement 
of  40  minutes  equally  divided  on  this 
bill  and  on  a  Helms-Thurmond  amend- 
ment with  no  other  amendments  in 
order.  A  rollcall  vote  is  possible  on  the 
Helms  amendment  and  is  also  expect- 
ed on  final  passage  of  this  bill. 

Following  the  completion  of  debate 
on  this  bill,  I  expect  that  the  Senate 
will  consider  a  concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
on  the  movement  for  democracy  in 
China.  A  rollcall  vote  has  been  re- 
quested on  this  resolution. 

I  will  then  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  these  votes  be  stacked  to  occur 
back  to  back  beginning  sometime  be- 
tween 4:30  p.m.  and  5  p.m. 

In  addition,  I  expect  that  the  Senate 
will  today  pass  by  unanimous  consent 
S.  255,  the  local  rail  service  assistance 
authorization  bill,  with  only  one 
amendment,  in  order  to  limit  the  bill's 
provisions  to  the  current  fiscal  year,  to 
be  offered  by  Senator  Harkin,  and  S. 
694,  the  strategic  petroleum  reserve 
authorization  bill. 


EXTENSION  OF  THE  LEADERS' 
TIME 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  leader 
time  be  extended  to  such  time  as  I 
may  require  and  that  the  time  of  the 
Republican  leader  be  extended  to  an 
equivalent  period  of  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  fol- 
lowing the  conclusion  of  morning  busi- 
ness, I  intend  to  seek  unanimous  con- 
sent to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
S.  605.  the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission  authorization  bill.  If 
there  is  an  objection,  and  I  hope  that 
there  will  not  be  an  objection,  I  will 
defer  any  further  action  on  that  bill 
until  the  Senate  has  completed  action 
on  the  supplemental  appropriations 
bill.  However,  at  that  time,  I  will  seek 


UNITED  STATES  POLICY 
TOWARD  THE  SOVIET  UNION 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
40th  anniversary  of  NATO  gives  us 
reason  to  celebrate.  The  Western  Alli- 
ance has  succeeded  in  meeting  the 
challenges  that  it  faced  at  its  birth. 

The  strength  and  resolve  of  each 
NATO  partner  has  kept  the  peace  in 
Europe  and  contained  Soviet  expan- 
sionism for  40  years.  The  generosity 
and  foresight  of  the  United  States 
helped  rebuild  the  economies  of  Euro- 
pean States  devastated  by  war.  To- 
gether we  created  international  eco- 
nomic institutions  that  facilitate  free 
trade  and  economic  prosperity.  Our 
dynamic  democratic  systems  increas- 
ingly serve  as  the  model  for  political 
change  across  the  globe. 

We  can  rightfully  take  pride  in  these 
military,  economic  and  political 
achievements.  Yet  we  also  must  recog- 
nize that  today's  world  poses  very  dif- 
ferent challenges  than  those  we  faced 
in  the  darkest  days  of  the  cold  war. 
The  rapid  and  far-reaching  changes 
within  the  Communist  bloc  present 
new  challenges  and,  more  importantly. 


This  "bullet  "  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
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new  opportunities  for  NATO  and  the 
United  States. 

Standing  at  the  threshold  of  a  new 
era,  NATO  must  begin  anew  the  proc- 
ess of  defining  and  pursuing  its  securi- 
ty goals  for  the  next  four  decades.  The 
strong  and  resourceful  leadership  of 
the  United  States  is  crucial  in  this 
regard.  I  am  pleased  that  President 
Bush  has  successfully  begun  what  I 
hope  is  a  comprehensive  process  of 
seizing  upon  change  within  the  Soviet 
Union  in  order  to  enhance  Western  se- 
curity. 

We  have  watched  the  fundamental 
transformation  occurring  within  the 
Soviet  Union  and  heard  proposal  after 
proposal  from  Soviet  President  Mik- 
hail Gorbachev. 

We  have  looked  to  President  Bush 
for  leadership  in  redefining  our  rela- 
tionship with  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  President's  conventional  arms 
control  proposal  at  the  NATO  summit 
indicates  he  is  willing  to  work  to  trans- 
form Soviet  willingness  to  negotiate 
into  comprehensive  arms  control 
agreements. 

I  commend  the  President  for  his  pro- 
posal. It  builds  on  positive  Soviet 
movement  toward  NATO's  proposed 
limits  on  tanks,  armored  personnel 
carriers  and  artillery,  and  it  broadens 
the  scope  of  reductions  to  demonstrate 
Western  seriousness.  While  showing 
flexibility  in  meeting  the  Soviet  desire 
for  troop  and  aircraft  reductions,  the 
proposal  is  in  NATO's  interest  since 
the  Soviet  Union  would  be  required  to 
make  far  deeper  cuts  in  these  catego- 
ries. By  calling  for  speedy  conclusion 
of  the  talks,  aiming  for  agreement 
within  a  year,  the  President  has  chal- 
lenged the  Soviets  to  make  good  on 
their  stated  desire  for  real  progress 
toward  reductions. 

With  this  proposal,  that  President 
Bush  has  demonstrated  an  ability  to 
galvanize  the  alliance  and  to  test 
Soviet  willingness  to  redress  the  imbal- 
ance of  conventional  forces  in  Europe 
comprehensively. 

This  forceful  and  constructive  ap- 
proach is  a  welcome  change  from  the 
administration's  silence  during  the 
months  of  its  strategic  review  process 
and  the  negative  tone  and  name  call- 
ing of  recent  weeks. 

The  strategic  review  apparently  pro- 
vided little  in  the  way  of  new  initia- 
tives. Indeed,  it  is  reported  that  ad- 
ministration officials  ignored  the 
review  in  fashioning  the  conventional 
forces  Initiative  now  on  the  table.  I 
hope  the  President  will  be  similarly  re- 
sourceful In  addressing  other  aspects 
of  our  relationship  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  for  there  is  far  more  to  this  re- 
lationship than  the  balance  of  conven- 
tional forces. 

The  debate  regarding  short  range 
nuclear  forces  demonstrates  that  cru- 
cial questions  about  the  future  of  se- 
curity arrangements  in  Europe  have 
yet  to  be  answered  by  the  West. 


The  United  States  must  help  lead 
the  alliance  toward  a  clear  and  unified 
vision  of  not  just  the  military,  but  also 
the  economic  and  political,  future  of 
East- West  relations.  The  President  has 
begun  to  expand  the  focus  beyond 
military  hardware  by  proposing  to 
eliminate  the  blanket  prohibition  on 
technology  sales  imposed  after  the 
Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan.  In  a 
bilateral  context,  he  has  stated  his 
willingness  to  consider  a  waiver  of  the 
Jackson- Vanik  restrictions  on  trade. 

But  NATO,  and  the  United  States 
itself,  needs  a  comprehensive  policy 
blueprint.  Changing  circumstances  re- 
quire clear  direction,  not  just  a  reac- 
tive or  improvised  course  of  action. 

To  define  a  policy  of  "beyond  con- 
tainment," the  President  must  go  fur- 
ther than  he  has  to  date  in  spelling 
out  the  details  of  that  policy. 

Containment  was  a  strategy  de- 
signed to  ensure  Western  security,  and 
it  worked.  Moving  beyond  that  strate- 
gy implies  the  existence  of  fundamen- 
tal change  in  the  threat  to  our  Na- 
tion's security  or  the  definition  of  that 
security.  President  Bush  should  ex- 
plain to  the  American  people  how  our 
national  security  requirements  are 
changed  in  this  time  of  Communist 
transformation.  He  should  outline  the 
new  opportunities  that  this  transfor- 
mation provides  to  enhance  our  mili- 
tary security  and  other  aspects  of  na- 
tional strength  such  as  a  sound  econo- 
my and  healthy  environment. 

With  a  clear  definition  of  the  goals 
and  the  route  that  he  sees  beyond  con- 
tainment, the  President  is  most  likely 
to  gain  the  strong  support  of  the 
American  people  and  the  Congress. 

The  President  can  undertake  this 
task  with  confidence,  for  any  overview 
of  global  events  testifies  to  the 
strength  of  America's  position.  As  we 
move  toward  the  close  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury, the  world  is  witnessing  the  tri- 
umph of  democratic  capitalism  and 
the  failure  of  communism.  People  the 
world  over  want  freedom  and  econom- 
ic opportunity.  Communism  has  failed 
to  provide  either.  Democracy  has  pro- 
vided both. 

The  challenge  is  not  to  prove  our- 
selves right.  The  challenge  is  to  en- 
courage others  to  join  us.  This  re- 
quires accepting  the  possibility  of  a 
fundamental  transformation  in  our  re- 
lations with  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
Bush  administration  must  define  what 
it  seeks  from  that  relationship  and 
how  it  will  help  create  it. 

A  symbolic  but  important  first  step 
would  be  a  waiver  of  the  Jackson- 
Vanik  amendment  limiting  trade  be- 
tween our  two  countries.  The  Presi- 
dent has  expressed  his  willingness  to 
consider  this  step.  I  urge  him  to  use 
his  authority  to  waive  Jackson-Vanik 
for  a  year,  thereby  helping  to  normal- 
ize economic  relations  and  expand  the 
possibilities  for  trade. 


Since  1974,  the  United  States  has 
linked  the  granting  of  Most  Favored 
Nation  status  to  Soviet  willingness  to 
allow  its  citizens  to  emigrate.  Soviet 
emigration  figures  continue  rising  to 
new  levels  while  the  Government  out- 
lines legal  reforms  to  institutionalize 
free  emigration. 

Now  is  an  appropriate  time  for  the 
United  States  to  respond  to  change  we 
have  sought  for  over  a  decade.  With- 
out taking  an  irreversible  step,  we  can 
demonstrate  our  willingness  to  affirm 
and  encourage  further  openness 
within  the  Soviet  Union. 

President  Bush  should  place  this 
symbolic  act  in  a  larger  framework.  He 
should  plainly  state  that  if  the  Soviet 
Union  is  able  to  succeed  in  decentraliz- 
ing its  economy  and  instituting  market 
mechanisms,  including  a  convertible 
currency  and  price  reform,  then  the 
United  States  would  look  positively 
upon  Soviet  entry  into  western  eco- 
nomic organizations  such  as  GATT, 
the  World  Bank,  and  the  IMF. 

We  should  clearly  indicate  that  if 
the  Soviet  Union  will  play  by  the 
rules,  we  will  welcome  it  into  the 
game.  We  should  not  and  will  not 
change  the  rules  to  suit  a  newcomer, 
but  we  will  not  exclude  those  who 
demonstrate  their  commitment  to  the 
existing  framework.  This  would  clarify 
the  meaning  of  a  Western  policy  that 
goes  "beyond  containment." 

Similarly  we  should  not  and  will  not 
change  the  rules  we  apply  to  consider- 
ations of  our  own  security  interests. 
National  security  will  remain  the  pri- 
mary American  concern  in  our  rela- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Union.  But  we 
must  take  advantage  of  new  possibili- 
ties to  enhance  our  security  through 
negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union 
and  challenge  them  to  work  with  us  to 
mutual  advantage. 

The  President  has  taken  a  meaning- 
ful first  step  in  his  conventional  arms 
control  proposals.  It  is  appropriate  to 
move  quickly  in  the  negotiations  to  ad- 
dress the  most  destabilizing  imbalance 
of  forces.  Yet  I  hope  that  the  focus  on 
a  speedy  conclusion  of  the  convention- 
al arms  talks  will  not  preclude 
progress  toward  cuts  in  strategic  nu- 
clear weapons. 

Having  had  several  months  to  devel- 
op a  position  to  present  at  the  resump- 
tion of  the  START  talks,  the  adminis- 
tration now  should  be  able  to  move 
forward  on  the  difficult  outstanding 
issues  in  those  negotiations.  We 
cannot  be  content  with  an  INF  Treaty 
which  will  eliminate  only  4  percent  of 
superpower  nuclear  weapons.  It  would 
be  a  great  loss  if  we  failed  to  capitalize 
on  the  opportunity  to  reduce  the  far 
larger  strategic  arsenals  and  to  stabi- 
lize the  nuclear  balance.  There  should 
be  no  hesitation  in  building  upon  the 
legacy  of  progress  left  by  the  Reagan 
administration. 
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I  support  the  President's  call  for  re- 
newed efforts  to  achieve  a  worldwide 
ban  on  chemical  weapons.  This  is  an 
issue  of  great  importance  to  all  na- 
tions. 

President  Bush  also  should  move 
quickly  on  the  issue  of  nuclear  testing. 
The  Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty  of 
1974  and  the  1976  Peaceful  Nuclear 
Explosions  Treaty  have  languished  for 
over  a  decade,  pending  ratification. 
The  Reagan  administration  in  1987 
began  negotiations  with  the  Soviet 
Union  regarding  improved  verification 
measures.  Last  year  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  conducted  joint 
experiments  designed  to  solve  remain- 
ing outstanding  technical  questions. 
Now  is  the  time  to  resolve  these  issues 
and  submit  the  treaties  to  the  Senate 
for  ratification  this  year. 

The  President  also  should  declare 
his  intention  to  pursue  additional 
limits  on  the  size  and  frequency  of  nu- 
clear tests  with  the  ultimate  goal  of  a 
comprehensive  nuclear  test  ban.  This 
had  been  a  longstanding  goal  of  the 
United  States.  For  the  past  30  years, 
every  American  President  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Ronald  Reagan  has  been 
committed  to  the  pursuit  of  a  compre- 
hensive test  ban.  Such  a  renewed  com- 
mitment would  demonstrate  President 
Bush's  willingness  to  work  toward 
halting  the  arms  race  and  reducing 
the  risk  of  nuclear  war. 

The  security  challenges  we  face 
today  are  not  identical  to  those  of  past 
decades.  On  NATO's  40th  anniversary, 
we  are  reminded  that  the  military 
threat  to  Europe  remains  real.  But  we 
must  also  realize  that  the  Communist 
systems  which  long  posed  the  gravest 
threat  are  undergoing  failure  and 
transformation  that  now  offers  us  new 
opportunities  to  advance  our  national 
interests. 

All  nations  increasingly  share 
common  enemies:  Environmental  deg- 
radation, weapons  proliferation,  ter- 
rorism, and  drugs.  I  commend  the  ad- 
ministration for  including  such  issues 
in  its  bilateral  discussions  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  I  support  the  Presi- 
dent's call  for  a  collective  approach  to 
solving  environmental  problems  and 
controlling  ballistic  missile  prolifera- 
tion. 

I  look  forward  to  concrete  U.S.  pro- 
posals for  cooperative  efforts  to 
combat  these  common  threats.  If  we 
are  able  to  capitalize  on  the  changes 
occurring  in  the  Communist  world,  we 
will  be  able  to  more  effectively  protect 
all  aspects  of  our  Nation's  security. 

As  the  world  changes,  so  must  our 
policies.  President  Bush  has  demon- 
strated his  willingness  to  reexamine 
those  policies  in  light  of  the  rapid  and 
far-reaching  changes  within  the  Com- 
munist bloc. 

He  should  now  define  what  he 
means  by  "beyond  containment."  He 
should  spell  out  the  change  he  seeks 
and  the  strategy  to  achieve  it.  This 


will  be  an  ongoing  process,  a  process  of 
critical  importance  to  the  United 
States  and  our  allies.  As  the  President 
works  to  capitalize  on  the  historic 
change  now  underway  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  he  will  have  my  strong  and  en- 
thusiastic support. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
REPUBLICAN  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  recognizes  the  Repub- 
lican leader. 


THE  NATO  SUMMIT 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the 
summit  marking  NATO's  40th  anni- 
versary gave  us  a  clear  indication  that 
NATO  is  alive  and  well  and  headed 
toward  50. 

After  weeks  of  doom  and  gloom  over 
the  United  States-German  squabble 
over  short-range  nuclear  forces.  Presi- 
dent Bush  and  Chancellor  Kohl 
reached  a  compromise  that  makes 
sense.  NATO  came  through  as  it  has 
for  40  years. 

Cynics  may  say  that  the  allies  once 
again  papered-over  their  differences 
and  avoided  a  decision.  I  suppose  there 
is  a  grain  of  truth  to  that  observation 
in  any  political  situation.  But  I  prefer 
to  see  the  SNF  compromise  as  the 
result  of  the  process  by  which  16  de- 
mocracies have  learned  to  live  togeth- 
er. 

The  NATO  SNF  decision  makes  con- 
crete sense,  and  will  continue  to  make 
sense— if  we  stick  to  all  of  it. 

First  we  have  to  get  a  verifiable  con- 
ventional armed  forces  in  Europe,  or 
CAFE  treaty.  That  means  a  verifiable 
agreement  to  equalize  tanks,  infantry 
fighting  vehicles,  and  artillery. 

Once  CAFE  implementation  starts, 
we  can  turn  to  negotiations  for  a  par- 
tial reduction  of  SNF  forces.  Let's  un- 
derscore that  word  partial.  Even  with 
CAFE,  the  Soviet  Union  is  too  big  a 
military  power,  too  close  to  Western 
Europe,  for  NATO  to  give  up  all  its 
SNF  nuclear  deterrent. 

But  when  the  time  is  right,  we  can 
talk  about  equalizing  those  SNF  sys- 
tems at  a  level  far  lower  than  the 
Warsaw  Pact's  current  inventory. 
Right  now  they  outnumber  NATO  14- 
to-1. 

This  logic  means  that  we  need  to 
proceed  with  NATO  nuclear  modern- 
ization programs  like  a  follow-on  to 
our  88  aging  Lance  missiles  and  the 
tactical  air-to-surface  missile. 

Finally,  let  me  say  a  word  about 
timing.  President  Bush's  initiative 
should  have  cleared  the  way  for  seri- 
ous negotiation  in  Vienna.  He  issued  a 
challenge  to  Soviet  President  Gorba- 
chev to  get  down  to  work  and  get  this 
done  in  6  months  to  a  year. 


It  is  a  realistic  challenge  to  the  Sovi- 
ets. It  is  not  a  self-imposed  deadline. 
So  President  Bush's  words  are  not 
taken  out  of  context,  I  would  like  to 
read  them  now: 

Given  Warsaw  Pact  movement  toward  the 
western  approach,  there  is  no  reason  why  a 
5-to-6-year  timetable  as  suggested  by  Gener- 
al Secretary  Gorbachev  is  necessary.  I  be- 
lieve that  it  should  be  possible  to  reach  such 
an  agreement  in  6  months  to  a  year,  and  to 
accomplish  the  reductions  by  1992  or  1993. 

President  Bush— and  all  of  us— 
would  like  a  good  CAFE  treaty  sooner 
rather  than  later.  But  the  Soviets  and 
their  allies  must  understand  that 
NATO  stands  united,  and  we  will  hold 
out  for  a  good  CAFE  agreement 
whether  it  takes  6  months  or  6  years. 

So  now  it  is  time  to  get  down  to 
work.  NATO  will  fill-in  the  details  of 
the  Bush  proposal,  but  the  Soviets 
have  some  homework  to  do  too.  We 
have  seen  the  headlines  about  Presi- 
dent Gorbachev's  proposals;  we  will 
soon  need  the  details.  And  one  more 
thing  Moscow  could  do.  now  that  we 
have  agreed  to  talk  about  aircraft  re- 
ductions, is  to  table  accurate  numbers 
on  their  inventory  which  include 
bombers. 

NATO  is  united  and  ready  to  talk 
about  a  verifiable,  stabilizing  CAFE 
agreement.  We  hope  the  Soviets  and 
their  allies  are  too. 


DEATH  OF  REPRESENTATIVE 
CLAUDE  PEPPER 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  Congress 
is  united  today.  Republicans  and 
Democrats  of  both  side  of  Capitol  Hill 
are  mourning  the  loss  of  a  one-of-a- 
kind  colleague,  Claude  Pepper.  He  was 
a  unique  man,  a  warm,  humble,  and 
compassionate  individual  and  a  reso- 
lute, determined  Congressman  who 
always  stood  up  and  fought  for  what 
he  believed.  A  man  who  had  not  one, 
but  two  careers  in  Congress  and  grap- 
pled with  issues  from  the  New  Deal 
and  World  War  II  to  Social  Security 
and  catastrophic  care. 

Tomorrow  Congressman  Claude 
Pepper  of  Florida  will  lie  in  state  in 
the  rotunda  of  the  U.S.  Capitol— an 
honor  accorded  Presidents  and  few 
other  great  Americans.  Claude  Pepper 
is  one  of  those  great  Americans. 

Born  poor  in  rural  Alabama,  he's 
been  described  as  the  preeminent  wit- 
ness to  American  history  in  the  20th 
century.  He  saw  the  passing  of  Haley's 
comet  not  once,  but  twice,  in  1910  and 
again  in  1986.  He  met  Orville  Wright 
and  greeted  the  Apollo  11  crew  upon 
their  return  to  Earth.  His  two  careers 
in  Congress  spanned  the  Great  De- 
pression, three  wars,  and  10  Presi- 
dents. 

Claude  Pepper  was  always  a  man 
with  a  cause— always  looking  out  for 
the  little  guy  and  seeking  ways  that 
we  as  a  nation  could  make  life  better— 
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if  not  just  bearable— for  the  elderly 
and  less  fortunate. 

Many  times  he  followed  the  politi- 
cally costly  but  right  course.  In  the 
late  1930's,  convinced  war  with  Hitler 
was  imminent,  he  supported  lend-lease 
and  the  draft.  He  was  hanged  in  effigy 
by  outraged  mothers  on  the  Capitol 
lawn. 

But  Claude  Pepper  was  best  known 
for  his  unending  work  on  behalf  of  our 
senior  citizens.  He  properly  reminded 
us  that  it  was  our  senior  citizens  who 
built  the  bridges,  raised  the  children, 
fought  the  wars,  paid  the  taxes,  and 
performed  the  work  that  made  this 
country  great. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  privileged  to 
have  known  Claude  Pepper  for  a  long 
time  and  to  have  worked  closely  with 
him  on  many  issues,  none  more  impor- 
tant than  as  a  member  of  the  National 
Commission  on  Social  Security 
Reform  in  1982  and  1983.  Thanks  to 
his  input  and  leadership  we  were  able 
to  put  the  troubled  system  back  on  its 
feet. 

His  deep  commitment  to  preserving 
the  Integrity  of  Social  Security  was 
evident  in  a  letter  I  received  from  him 
in  May  1983,  shortly  after  the  Presi- 
dent signed  our  rescue  package  into 
law.  In  it.  he  talked  of  how  we  "never 
lost  hope  and  faith  in  our  accomplish- 
ing the  immeasurable  task  of  saving 
Social  Security  as  a  sound  and  solvent 
institution  for  the  next  75  years." 

I  suspect  all  of  us  in  the  Chamber 
could  talk  about  Claude  Pepper  for  a 
long  time.  But  as  we  take  measure  of 
this  good  man's  accomplishments,  we 
might  listen  to  the  residents  of  "Mil- 
dred and  Claude  Pepper  Towers," 
senior  citizens  complex  in  Miami.  The 
residents  there,  like  those  of  us  here 
at  the  Capitol,  have  lowered  the  flag 
to  half-staff. 

One  resident,  Polly  Sermon,  has 
known  Claude  Pepper  since  1932.  And 
I  find  myself  agreeing  with  Polly,  as  I 
listened  to  her  last  night  on  television, 
when  she  says  of  Claude  Pepper: 
"Someone  may  fill  his  shoes,  but  no 
one  will  ever  replace  him." 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  CONRAD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  recognizes  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Dakota,  Mr.  Conrad. 

Mr.  CONRAD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  allow  my  staff  person  and  Mr. 
Jay  Siegel  to  have  floor  privileges 
until  3  o'clock. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


he  lifted  all  of  our  spirits.  His  unfail- 
ing good  humor  and  moral  compass 
make  this  a  better  place.  I  want  to 
thank  him  for  the  contribution  that 
he  makes  to  the  Senate. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
is  recognized. 

Mr.  CONRAD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Conrad  per- 
taining to  the  submission  of  Senate 
Resolution  136  are  located  in  today's 
Record  under  "Submission  of  Concur- 
rent and  Senate  Resolutions.") 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Alabama. 


THE  CHAPLAIN'S  PRAYER 

Mr.  CONRAD.  Mr.  President,  before 
I  begin  the  introduction  of  a  bill,  I 
would  wish  to  publicly  commend 
Chaplain  Halverson.  Once  again  today 


DEATH  OF  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  recognize  and  pay  tribute  to 
one  of  this  country's  outstanding  lead- 
ers. This  Nation,  and  particularly  the 
elderly,  have  lost  a  great  friend  and 
advocate  with  the  death  of  Senator 
Claude  Pepper. 

I  have  had  the  unique  privilege  of 
serving  with  this  outstanding  individ- 
ual who  has  so  tirelessly  dedicated 
himself  to  the  betterment  of  not  only 
today's  elderly,  but  of  future  genera- 
tions. We  will  all  miss  him. 

Claude  Pepper,  in  my  opinion,  repre- 
sents the  true  public  servant,  embody- 
ing a  selfless  commitment  to  his  con- 
stituents and  the  entire  country. 
Through  his  work,  he  created  a  stand- 
ard of  excellence  which  we  should  all 
strive  to  emulate.  He  has  left  a  legacy 
of  service  and  dedication  which  will  be 
long  remembered.  Senator  Pepper's 
name  will  always  be  synonymous  with 
leadership,  service,  and  trust. 

Claude  Pepper's,  achievements  are 
far  too  many  to  list.  His  many  accom- 
plishments and  good  deeds  have 
touched  the  lives  of  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans across  this  country.  He  will  be  es- 
pecially remembered  for  his  work  on 
behalf  of  the  elderly  and  the  leader- 
ship role  he  played  as  chairman  of  the 
House  Select  Committee  on  Aging. 

Claude  Pepper  was  a  man  of  utmost 
integrity,  which  is  refreshing  today  in 
these  times  of  growing  distrust  among 
the  American  public  toward  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  His  name 
will  always  be  spoken  with  the  great- 
est respect  and  admiration. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  Alabama,  my 
State,  gave  birth  to  such  a  fine  man. 
Claude  Pepper  was  a  native  of  Dudley- 
ville.  AL.  Tallapoosa  County,  and  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Alabama 
in  Tuscaloosa.  We  are  proud  to  call 
him  our  own. 

I  extend  to  his  family  my  sincerest 
condolences  and  wish  them  strength 
in  this  time  of  sorrow.  His  legacy  will 
live  forever  in  our  hearts  and  in  the 
many  programs,  policies,  and  achieve- 
ments he  has  left  behind  for  us.  His 
work  is  an  inspiration  to  all  of  us  and 
his  memory  should  challenge  each  and 


every  one  of  us  to  forge  ahead  in  the 
direction  he  had  laid  out  for  us. 

This  is  a  sad  day  for  America  and  for 
those  of  us  who  knew  Senator  Pepper, 
who  worked  with  him  and  loved  him 
as  a  dear  friend  and  colleague. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  recognizes  Senator 
Pressler  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  9 
minutes. 


NATO  PARLIAMENTARIANS 
MEETING 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  this 
past  week  I  had  the  privilege  of  repre- 
senting this  body  at  the  NATO  parlia- 
mentarians meeting  in  Antalya, 
Turkey.  Our  delegation  was  led  by 
Senator  Roth,  and  included  Senator 
Specter  and  myself.  Our  distinguished 
colleagues  from  Delaware  and  Penn- 
sylvania ably  represented  the  Senate 
at  the  North  Atlantic  Assembly  gath- 
ering. 

May  I  say  that  I  was  very  proud  of 
President  Bush's  performance  this 
past  weekend  on  the  NATO  conven- 
tional forces  reduction  proposal.  I 
think  the  President  did  an  excellent 
job.  In  fact,  I  would  say  that  among 
the  NATO  parliamentarians  this  past 
weekend.  President  Bush  clearly  stole 
the  show. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  meeting,  the 
parliamentarians  from  the  various 
NATO  countries  were  in  some  disarray 
as  they  talked  about  the  German-Eng- 
lish-American short-range  missile  dis- 
pute, and  complained  that  Gorbachev 
had  seized  the  initiative. 

But  once  President  Bush  made 
public  his  proposal,  he  clearly  stole 
the  show.  Prom  then  on  his  conven- 
tional weapons  reduction  initiative 
dominated  the  discussions  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Assembly  parliamen- 
tarians. 

So  I  congratulate  the  President  for 
his  outstanding  work  in  this  area. 

I  am  one  who  offered  amendments 
on  this  floor  in  1984  to  reduce  our 
troop  levels  in  Europe.  I  have  long  felt 
that  the  American  taxpayer  is  being 
asked  to  do  too  much  in  Europe.  The 
European  countries  can  contribute 
more  to  their  own  defense,  and  cer- 
tainly Japan  can  and  should  contrib- 
ute more  to  the  defense  of  the  democ- 
racies. 

American  taxpayers  want  to  bring 
our  troops  home  from  Europe.  They 
want  to  do  it  within  the  framework  of 
the  watershed  agreement  President 
Bush  has  proposed. 

I  believe  that  President  Bush  has 
demonstrated  excellent  leadership  in 
the  arms  control  area. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  speech  I  delivered  at  the 
just  concluded  North  Atlantic  Assem- 
bly conference  in  Antalya.  Turkey,  be 
printed  in  the  Record  after  these  re- 
marlcs. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  or  Senator  Larry  Pressler 
Before  the  North  Atlantic  Assembly 
Mr.  President,  and  members  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Assembly,  I  am  very  pleased  to  be 
able  to  join  you  at  this  meeting  In  Antalya, 
Turkey.  I  have  learned  much  from  the  vari- 
ous committee  meetings  I  have  attended,  in- 
cluding the  Civilian  Affairs  Committee,  the 
Economics  Committee,  the  Political  Com- 
mittee, and  the  Military  Committee. 

First  of  all,  NATO  has  been  the  most  suc- 
cessful military  alliance  in  history.  As  we 
celebrate  the  40th  anniversay  of  NATO,  let 
us  remember  all  the  sacrifices  that  have 
been  made  in  the  past  and  the  need  for  us 
to  be  vigilant  today  and  in  the  future.  I  am 
very  pleased  that  President  Bush  has  pro- 
posed a  substantial  reduction  in  troop  levels 
in  Europe.  This  will  have  to  be  done  within 
the  framework  of  a  negotiated  agreement 
with  the  Warsaw  Pact.  There  is  a  watershed 
popular  demand  that  U.S.  troops  come 
home  from  Europe.  This  watershed  demand 
is  from  American  taxpayers  who  are  con- 
cerned about  burden  sharing  and  about  the 
fact  that  we  still  have  troops  in  Europe  40 
years  after  the  end  of  World  War  II.  Thus, 
what  our  President  has  proposed  this  week- 
end is  very  timely. 

Earlier  in  this  meeting  there  were  discus- 
sions of  some  of  the  U.S.  Senate  amend- 
ments on  troop  reductions  that  led  up  to 
the  Nunn  amendment.  My  amendment  was 
one  of  those.  Our  objective  was  to  stimulate 
a  discussion  on  conventional  arms  reduc- 
tions. We  feel  that  we  have  at  least  achieved 
progress  in  that  area. 

During  the  INF  Treaty  debate  in  the 
Senate,  I  frequently  raised  the  issue  of  con- 
ventional arms  reductions.  Indeed,  I  feel 
that  President  Bush's  decision  on  this  sub- 
ject is  a  fruition  of  these  and  many  other 
similar  efforts. 

Dr.  Richard  Wirthlin,  of  Decision  Making, 
Inc.,  a  leading  American  pollster,  has  done  a 
poll  that  reveals  that  American  citizens  over 
60  do  not  feel  strongly  about  bringing 
troops  home  from  Europe.  Of  those  citizens 
in  the  World  War  II  baby  boom  generation, 
who  are  now  approaching  40  and  45  years  of 
age  and  are  fully  subject  to  the  tax  paying 
burden,  there  is  a  growing  feeling  that  we 
should  reduce  our  troops  abroad  and  get 
more  help  sharing  the  defense  burden  from 
our  allies  in  Europe  and  Japan.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  very  pleased  with  President 
Bush's  stand,  and  I  believe  that  most  other 
Americans  also  will  support  him  on  this. 

Mr.  President,  on  a  second  matter,  I  spoke 
at  a  Civilian  Affairs  Committee  session  yes- 
terday during  a  discussion  among  the  Turk- 
ish Interior  Minister,  an  opposition  parlia- 
mentarian and  a  university  professor.  I 
want  to  congratulate  our  Turkish  hosts  on 
that  meeting.  I  did  not  agree  with  every- 
thing that  was  said,  but  the  three  Turkish 
leaders  took  questions  relating  to  policies  of 
their  nation  on  the  death  sentence,  torture, 
the  Kurdish  and  Armenian  minorities, 
Cyprus,  and  other  human  rights  issues.  My 
colleague.  Congressman  Garcia,  gave  a  fine 
speech  in  which  he  pointed  out  that  this 
was  the  first  time  this  has  ever  happened  in 
Turkey.  I  would  like  to  jom  in  compliment- 
ing the  new  openness  and  hope  that  was 
demonstrated  by  that  discussion.  I  did  not 
agree  with  some  of  the  specific  comments 
regarding  Cyprus  and  some  of  the  other 
matters,  but  the  discussion  did  show  a  new 
openness  on  the  part  of  Turkey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  would  like  to  conclude  by  saying  that 


I  have  made  new  friendships  here,  and  have 
picked  up  useful  new  ideas  on  many  topics, 
including  international  trade  issues.  Let  us 
all  work  together  to  make  the  50th  anniver- 
sary of  NATO  even  better  than  the  40th  an- 
niversary we  are  now  observing. 


DEATH  OF  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  Congress- 
man and  former  Senator  Claude 
Pepper  of  Florida. 

I  knew  Claude  Pepper  and  worked 
with  him  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. As  a  Member  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Aging,  I  also  have  worked 
closely  with  him  on  many  issues  af- 
fecting Social  Security  and  other  mat- 
ters regarding  the  elderly. 

I  served  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives with  Claude  Pepper  and 
knew  him  well.  I  have  worked  with 
him  on  amendments  in  his  office. 

His  office  was  filled  with  pictures 
that  go  back  to  the  1930's.  It  was  a  fas- 
cinating lesson  In  history  for  me  to  be 
in  Claude  Pepper's  office  and  an 
honor  to  work  with  him  on  so  many 
issues  of  concern  to  older  Americans. 

He  will  lie  in  state  here  in  the  Cap- 
itol. I  have  joined  in  supporting  a  reso- 
lution to  permit  his  lying  in  state  here 
in  the  Capitol,  one  of  the  highest 
honors  that  can  be  bestowed  upon  an 
American  citizen. 

I  join  my  distinguished  colleagues  in 
both  Houses  in  paying  tribute  to  the 
champion  of  the  elderly.  Congressman 
Claude  Pepper. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Pryor]. 


DEATH  OF  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  great  sadness  and  deep  disap- 
pointment that  I  learned  yesterday 
about  Senator  Claude  Pepper's  death. 
I  had  the  privilege  of  knowing  Senator 
Claude  Pepper  for  over  two  decades, 
and  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  ques- 
tion that  he  is  without  peer.  We  have 
lost  not  only  a  great  champion  for  the 
elderly,  but  a  great  champion  for 
people  of  all  ages  in  this  country.  I 
would  like  to  pay  homage  to  Claude 
Pepper  today,  a  truly  remarkable  man, 
and  the  60  years  of  public  service  that 
he  gave  to  his  country  and  his  fellow 
Americans. 

Senator  Pepper  began  his  career,  Mr. 
President,  and  few  people  know  this, 
in  1924  in  my  home  State  of  Arkansas, 
where  he  taught  at  the  University  of 
Arkansas  Law  School  for  a  year  after 
graduating  from  Harvard  Law  School. 

Another  interesting  tidbit  of  Ameri- 
can history  is  that  one  of  the  distin- 
guished students  in  Senator  Pepper's 
class  in  the  law  school  in  Fayetteville 
was  none  other  than  a  former  Senator 
of  this  body.  Senator  J.  William  Ful- 
bright. 


From  there,  Claude  Pepper  moved  to 
Florida,  and  was  elected  at  the  ripe  old 
age  of  28  to  the  Florida  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. He  was  elected  to  the 
U.S.  Senate  in  1936,  where  he  served 
for  15  years.  In  1937.  he  sponsored  a 
bill  that  created  the  National  Cancer 
Institute.  He  has  been  a  strong  advo- 
cate ever  since  of  biomedical  research 
in  this  Nation.  In  fact.  Dr.  James 
Wyngaarden,  the  current  Director  of 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  re- 
cently called  Senator  Pepper  the 
■father  of  the  modem  NIH. "  In  1938, 
he  was  instrumental  in  the  enactment 
of  the  first  minimum  wage  bill  of  25 
cents  per  hour— an  accomplishment 
for  which  he  said  "business  never  for- 
gave me."  He  also  introduced  one  of 
our  Nation's  first  equal  rights  amend- 
ments in  1944. 

His  tenure  in  the  Senate  was  not 
known  only  for  his  advocacy  of  domes- 
tic concerns— he  also  served  on  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  In  1944, 
in  the  midst  of  rabid  isolationism,  he 
authored  the  then  controversial  Lend- 
Lease  Act  to  provide  aid  to  Great  Brit- 
ain. Unfortunately,  this  great  champi- 
on of  then  labeled  liberal  causes  was 
defeated  by  the  Red  scare  that  swept 
Washington  and  America  in  the  early 
1950's.  He  was  called  in  that  particular 
campaign  for  reelection  Red  Pepper 
by  his  opponent  in  the  1950  race  and 
he  was  defeated  in  one  of  the  nastiest 
political  campaigns  America  has  ever 
known.  Senator  Pepper  said  that 
"they  wanted  to  destroy  me,  and  just 
about  did."  I  think  one  of  the  most 
telling  stories  about  Claude  Pepper, 
this  wonderful  man's  character  is  that 
he  forgave  his  opponent  some  years 
later. 

Although  he  returned  to  his  law 
practice,  he  eventually  could  not  resist 
the  call  of  the  Hill.  He  returned  to 
Washington  in  1962  as  a  Congressman 
from  the  State  of  Florida.  Although,  if 
he  had  managed  to  stay  in  the  Senate, 
he  would  probably  have  risen  to  great 
prominence  on  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  he  said,  "That  conunittee 
doesn't  save  many  souls.  I  know  I'm 
doing  more  good  now." 

We  can  only  guess  as  to  the  count- 
less number  of  souls  the  honorable 
Claude  Pepper  actually  did  save.  His 
dedication  to  the  plight  of  the  vulner- 
able and  the  dispossessed  was  unfail- 
ing. It  was  just  March  9  of  this  year 
that  Senator  Pepper  and  I  had  the 
honor  of  chairing  a  joint  Senate/ 
House  Aging  Committee  hearing  that 
zeroed  in  on  the  horrifying  conditions 
found  in  many  of  America's  board  and 
care  homes.  At  that  time,  he  gracious- 
ly accepted  from  our  Committee  on 
Aging  in  the  Senate  the  title  of  honor- 
ary chairman  of  the  Senate  Aging 
Committee  as  we  discussed  a  host  of 
high  priority  issues  on  which  we 
wanted  to  work  together. 
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To  list  all  of  this  man's  amazing  ac- 
complishments would  take  the  rest  of 
this  week,  but  I  would  like  to  list  a 
few:  He  was  a  principal  cosponsor  of 
the  first  "Older  Americans  Act "  in 
1965.  establishing  the  administration 
on  aging,  and  a  network  of  area  agen- 
cies on  aging  to  serve  the  needs  of  the 
elderly  nationwide;  he  was  instrumen- 
tal in  ending  mandatory  retirement: 
he  established  Federal  standards  for 
MediGap  insurance  policies:  and  was 
among  the  first  to  recognize  the  prob- 
lem of  elder  abuse. 

More  recently,  Claude  Pepper 
played  a  key  role  in  the  establishment 
of  the  U.S.  Bipartisan  Commission  on 
Comprehensive  Health,  where  he 
served  as  chairman.  As  a  member  of 
the  Commission,  I  will  greatly  miss  his 
leadership.  While  he  did  not  live  to  see 
his  hope  realized  that  all  Americans, 
young  and  old  alike,  have  access  to 
comprehensive  health  insurance,  we 
do  have  Senator  Claude  Pepper  to 
thank  for  the  fact  that  we  are  much 
closer  to  achieving  that  goal  than  we 
would  have  been  without  his  unwaver- 
ing commitment. 

I  recently  read  that  as  his  epitaph, 
he  wanted  to  be  known  for  leaving  the 
world  a  better  place  than  when  he 
found  it— and  for  helping  those  who 
need  it.  I  know  all  my  colleagues  here 
in  the  Congress  wholeheartedly  agree 
that  there  is  no  better  description  of 
that  esteemed  and  beloved  man.  Sena- 
tor Claude  Denson  Pepper.  He  will  be 
greatly  missed. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  UEBERMAN.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  ex- 
pressing our  sadness  of  the  passing  of 
Senator  Claude  Pepper.  I  happened 
last  night  to  have  been  back  home  in 
Connecticut  at  two  town  hall  meetings 
that  I  held.  I  was  struck,  may  I  say  to 
you,  Mr.  President,  and  to  my  col- 
league the  Senator  from  Arkansas,  by 
the  personal  sense  of  loss  that  the 
senior  citizens  who  were  in  the  room 
last  night  in  Stamford  and  Bridgeport, 
CT,  felt  with  the  passing  of  Claude 
Pepper.  He  really  became  an  advocate 
for  senior  citizens  personally.  If  we 
have  any  legacy  that  we  can  carry  on, 
any  monument  that  we  can  build  to 
his  memory,  it  is  truly  to  carry  on  the 
work  that  he  did  on  behalf  of  senior 
citizens. 

I  am  privileged  to  say  this  while  the 
Senator  from  Arkaiisas  is  on  the  floor 
because  he  has  been  such  a  genuine 
leader  for  senior  citizens.  I  know  that 
they  feel  that  they  have  in  him  some- 
one who  can  pick  up  the  torch  and 
carry  it  forward  on  their  behalf.  I  am 
privileged  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
say  these  few  words  while  Senator 
Pryor  is  here  with  us. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Connecticut  is 
recognized. 


Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Lieberman  per- 
taining to  the  introduction  of  Solution 
Joint  Resolution  142  are  located  in 
today's  Record  under  "Statements  on 
Introduced  Bills  and  Joint  Resolu- 
tions.") 


THE  PRESIDENT  DESERVES  OUR 
SUPPORT 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
vital  and  important  function  of  the 
Members  of  this  body  to  be  critics  of 
the  President  and  of  the  national  ad- 
ministration. Certainly  this  body  has 
carried  out  that  function  to  a  fare- 
thee-well  during  the  course  of  the  last 
years  and  even  during  the  first  4  or  5 
months  of  the  Bush  administration. 
There  was  a  great  deal  of  restlessness 
here  with  a  lack  of  defense  and  for- 
eign policy  initiatives  on  the  part  of 
the  President  and  a  demand  for  more 
decisive  leadership. 

Mr.  President,  the  course  of  the  last 
week,  it  seems  to  me,  has  vindicated 
the  slowly  developing  policies  of  the 
Bush  administration.  The  President 
felt,  I  believe  quite  properly,  that  he 
had  4  to  6  months  during  which  to 
conduct  a  careful  review  of  the  foreign 
and  defense  policies  of  the  United 
States  and  then  to  begin  to  make  his 
mark  with  carefully  thought  out  and 
studied  proposals.  His  performance  in 
the  course  of  the  last  week,  I  believe, 
deserves  our  commendation  and  our 
support. 

After  listening  carefully  to  experts 
on  every  side  of  every  issue  during  the 
course  of  that  period  of  time,  the  new 
President  has  shown  decisive  leader- 
ship within  his  administration  and  has 
advanced  a  bold  and  progressive  U.S. 
position  on  conventional  arms  reduc- 
tion in  Europe.  That  position  has  been 
accepted  by  NATO.  The  divisions  pre- 
dicted in  that  body  have  not  simply 
just  been  papered  over  but  it  is  operat- 
ing with  a  new  strength  and  a  new 
firmness  in  a  new  and  very  different 
world. 

We  should  point  out  that  as  early  as 
March  NATO  made  dramatic  conven- 
tional arms  reduction  proposals  to  the 
Soviet  Union  in  Vienna  and  that  in 
fact  what  we  have  heard  during  the 
course  of  the  last  2  or  3  weeks  have  es- 
sentially been  the  Soviet  Union's  re- 
sponse to  those  NATO  proposals.  That 
Soviet  response  is  appropriately  both 
positive  and  constructive.  The  Presi- 
dent's evaluation  of  what  Secretary  of 
State  Baker  had  heard  in  Moscow  is 
that  it  accords  with  historic  Western 
positions  which  look  toward  greater 
Warsaw  Pact-NATO  reductions  that 
would  even  the  forces  in  Europe  and 
lessen  the  chances  of  either  surprise 
aggression  or  of  the  success  of  either 
side  in  a  long-term  offensive  war. 

The  Soviet  proposals  were  for  just 
such  dramatic  reductions  in  offensive 


weapons.  President  Bush,  however, 
has  gone  beyond  earlier  NATO  propos- 
als both  by  acceding  to  the  Soviet  posi- 
tion that  combat  aircraft  should  be  a 
part  of  those  negotiations,  and  in 
coming  up  with  an  extremely  ambi- 
tious timetable  which  will  be  wel- 
comed both  in  the  West  and  in  the 
East. 

That  new  and  dramatic  position  on 
the  part  of  the  President  has  also  per- 
mitted an  agreement  within  NATO  on 
the  future  of  negotiations  with  respect 
to  short-range  nuclear  weapons, 
mostly  on  terms  advanced  by  the 
United  Sates.  Beyond  these  specific 
proposals,  Mr.  President,  is  the  vision 
of  a  termination  of  an  unnaturally  di- 
vided Europe  which  the  President  has 
carried  with  him  and  on  which  he  is 
now  speaking  with  great  eloquence.  He 
looks  toward  a  strengthening  of  the 
forces  for  both  peace  and  freedom  in 
Western  Europe  and  around  the 
world. 

The  President  has  taken  the  mantle 
of  leadership  of  the  Western  democra- 
cies. He  is  reaching  out  toward  pro- 
gressive forces  within  the  Soviet 
Union  and  in  Eastern  Europe.  I  be- 
lieve, Mr.  President,  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  at  this  point 
deserves  both  our  congratulations,  our 
respect,  and  our  support. 


DEATH  OF  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  time  to  join  my  col- 
leagues in  remembering  our  brave  and 
dedicated  colleague,  Claude  Pepper. 

At  this  time  of  sadness  and  loss,  it  is 
perhaps  best  to  remember  the  opti- 
mism and  sense  of  progress  he  shared 
with  us  in  life. 

Americans  know  him  as  "Mr.  Social 
Security,"  one  of  the  most  effective 
and  relentless  advocates  of  senior  citi- 
zen rights  and  health  care  our  country 
has  ever  known.  He  was  always  there, 
even  when  it  was  not  fashionable, 
when  it  was  not  politically  popular, 
when  the  only  question  was,  "Is  this 
the  right  thing  to  do?  Will  this  help 
people?" 

This  advocacy  of  senior  rights  was 
not  some  discovery  of  his  own  later 
years:  it  was  the  product  of  a  lifetime 
commitment  to  human  dignity  and 
equal  opportunity.  Indeed,  he  stood  up 
for  senior  rights  60  years  ago  as  a 
member  of  the  Florida  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

His  courageous  sense  of  right  and 
wrong  is  today  like  a  road  map  across 
the  great  issues  of  the  20th  century: 
Legislation  he  sponsored  to  abolish 
the  pool  tax,  early  support  for  Ameri- 
can efforts  to  stop  Hitler  and  Mussoli- 
ni, at  a  time  when  many  respectable 
Americans  were  publicly  advocating 
isolation  and  neutrality,  a  victim  in 
1950  of  McCarthyism  who  eventually 
came  back  from  defeat  to  prove  his  en- 
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emies wrong.  Sometimes,  in  the  long 
run,  the  good  guys  do  win. 

Words  cannot  capture  what  Claude 
Pepper  gave  us  nor  can  they  ease  the 
pain  and  sorrow  of  his  friends,  family 
and  millions  of  Americans  who  will 
miss  him. 

I  had  the  honor  of  serving  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  4  years 
with  Claude  Pepper. 

I  will  never  forget  the  campaign 
swing  Senator  Pepper  took  through 
Florida  for  me  in  1986.  In  Las  Vegas 
Reno  he  drew  the  largest  crowds  of 
my  campaign.  He  started  early  in  the 
morning  in  Las  Vegas  and  ended  late 
at  night  in  Reno.  It  was  nonstop  all 
day,  but  that  was  Claude  Pepper. 

Chairman  Pepper  set  the  standard. 
His  energy  and  razor  sharp  mind  out- 
paced and  amazed  Members  of  both 
parties,  all  ages  and  every  region.  He 
had  an  ageless  constituency  without 
borders.  He  touched  all  of  us.  Like  all 
Americans  who  believe  in  fair  play  and 
citizen  rights  for  people  of  all  ages,  we 
will  cherish  his  memory  and  forever 
count  him  as  one  of  the  most  out- 
standing and  effective  public  servants 
we  have  ever  known. 


DEATH  OP  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  was  a  wise  person  who  once 
said,  "You  have  not  done  enough,  you 
have  never  done  enough  so  long  as  it  is 
still  possible  that  you  have  something 
to  contribute." 

That  is  the  best  description  I  can 
give  for  the  life  and  service  of  Claude 
Denson  Pepper,  who  passed  away  yes- 
terday at  the  age  of  88.  I  hope  all  my 
colleagues  in  this  body  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  will  take  a  moment  to  re- 
flect, as  we  are  today,  on  the  greatness 
of  a  man  who  committed  his  life  to 
serving. 

Power  was  never  Claude  Pepper's 
objective.  It  was  only  a  necessary  tool 
for  his  real  goal,  which  was  making 
America  a  better  place  to  live  for  the 
not  yet  fortunate  among  us.  Claude 
Pepper  was  a  servant-leader  in  the 
very  best  sense  of  that  term. 

The  State  of  Minnesota  holds  a  spe- 
cial admiration  for  Claude  Pepper  be- 
cause of  the  causes  that  he  champi- 
oned. His  abiding  partnership  with 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  whose  seat  I 
occupy  in  this  Chamber,  made  a  criti- 
cal difference  in  the  quality  of  life  of 
our  citizens.  Together  those  two  men 
fought  for  what  Hubert  called  "those 
in  the  dawn  of  life,  those  in  the  twi- 
light of  life,  and  those  in  the  shadow 
of  life."  Together  they  helped  make 
the  invisible  problems  of  powerless 
people  the  preeminent  item  on  the  na- 
tional agenda. 

I  smiled  when  my  colleague  from 
Pennsylvania  referred  to  seeing  our 
former  colleague.  Senator  Pepper,  in 
his  home  State  of  Pennsylvania  be- 
cause I  can  recall,  Mr.  President,  at 


least  four  times  that  I  have  seen  Sena- 
tor Pepper  in  my  home  State  of  Min- 
nesota. They  all  happened  to  be  even- 
numbered  years,  they  happened  to  be 
even-numbered  years  when  either  I  or 
my  junior  colleague,  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota,  Mr.  Boschwitz,  happened 
to  be  up  for  election  or  relection. 
Claude  Pepper's  sensitivity  obviously 
carried  into  his  politics  as  well.  I  have 
had  many  occasions  to  wonder  how  he 
found  the  time  in  his  life  to  do  as 
much  for  as  many  people  as  he  did  be- 
cause, like  all  great  leaders,  Claude 
Pepper  was  misunderstood.  I  have  to 
say  there  was  a  time  in  one  of  those 
even-numbered  year's:  trips,  I  misun- 
derstood him  as  well. 

As  our  chairman,  Claude  Pepper  has 
laid  a  solid  foundation  for  the  crucial 
and  important  work  of  the  U.S.  Bipar- 
tisan Commission  on  Comprehensive 
Health  Care.  If  he  were  here  to  advise 
us  right  now,  he  would  probably  tell 
us  to  dispense  with  all  this  sentiment 
and  get  back  to  work,  and  would  do 
just  that  at  8:30  tomorrow  morning, 
Mr.  President. 

I  would  conclude  by  asking  unani- 
mous consent  to  include  in  the  Record 
a  statement  that  Senator  Baucus, 
Congressman  Gradison,  and  I  as  the 
vice  chairs  of  the  Bipartisan  Commis- 
sion released  on  behalf  of  the  Commis- 
sion today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Bipartisan  Commission 
ON  Comprehensive  Health  Care, 

Washington,  DC,  May  31,  1989. 

Statement  on  Death  of  Chairman  Pepper 

The  death  of  our  esteemed  chairman  and 
colleague,  Rep.  Claude  Pepper,  impoverish- 
es all  of  us.  But  the  example  of  his  life  in- 
spires us  to  carry  on  his  great  work. 

The  creation  of  this  commission,  an  un- 
precedented summit-level  body  for  develop- 
ing consensus  solutions  to  the  nation's 
major  outstanding  health-policy  problems, 
was  the  last  manifestation  of  Claude  Pep- 
per's commitment  to  the  poor,  the  elderly— 
indeed,  to  the  well-being  of  all  Americans. 

There  could  be  no  greater  monument  to 
him  than  the  successful  completion  of  the 
commission's  work— the  development  of  rec- 
ommendations to  relieve  the  anguish  of  the 
37  million  Americans  who  lack  health  insur- 
ance and  the  millions  more  at  risk  of  the 
burden  of  long-term  care. 

We  commit  ourselves  to  carry  on  and  com- 
plete the  work  Claude  Pepper  envisioned  for 
the  commission,  by  building  on  the  founda- 
tion of  campassion  and  service  he  estab- 
lished during  a  lifetime  of  serving. 

Senator  Max  Baucus. 

Senator  Dave  Durenberger. 

Representative  Bill  Gradison. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Claude 
Pepper  knew  that  nothing  he  could  do 
was  ever  enough  while  there  was  still 
more  to  be  done.  We  can  say,  Mr. 
President,  that  Claude  Pepper  did 
more  than  enough.  The  burden  shifts 
to  those  of  us  who  remain  to  shoulder 
it  with  his  spirit  and  courage,  and 
move  on. 


Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


THE  DEATH  OF  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  and  the  Nation  has  learned 
with  sorrow,  and  yet  with  a  recogni- 
tion of  greatness,  the  passing  of  our 
beloved  former  fellow  Member  of  this 
body,  a  long-time  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress, the  Honorable  Claude  Pepper. 
of  Florida. 

I  wish  to  rise  and  spend  a  moment  of 
the  Senate's  time  in  tribute  to  this  ex- 
traordinary American.  At  this  very 
moment,  the  House  is  adopting  a  reso- 
lution which  will  surely  be  unanimous 
and  will  observe  his  passing  by  provid- 
ing that  his  body  lie  in  state  in  the 
Capitol  rotunda  for  a  day— a  form  of 
recognition  and  honor  only  sparingly 
conferred,  particularly  only  to  Presi- 
dents or  persons  whose  death  comes 
with  a  special  suddenness  and  inappro- 
priateness.  Whereas,  at  the  end  of  a 
long  and  rich  and  enriching  life,  death 
came  in  proper  season  to  Claude 
Pepper. 

There  are  Members  of  the  Senate 
who  can  surely  claim  to  know  him  as 
well  or  indeed  better  than  I  have.  I 
would  not  know  but  that  I  may  be  the 
person  in  this  body  who  can  say  that 
he  or  she  knew  him  longest  in  that  I 
first  came  upon  this  remarkable  man 
at  a  meeting  at  Town  Hall  in  New 
York  City.  This  forum,  located  on 
44th  Street  between  6th  and  7th  Ave- 
nues, was  established  for  the  very  pur- 
pose that  its  name  suggested,  and  is 
still  there— a  meeting  place  where  New 
Yorkers  could  discuss  issues  of  the 
time,  where  persons  would  present 
cases,  and  the  audience  would  partici- 
pate in  response. 

This  was  a  time  when  the  poll  tax, 
levied  by  many  States  in  the  South 
and  marked  a  general  tax  in  the  19th 
century,  had  now  been  confined  to 
that  region.  This  tax  had  become  an 
issue  of  effective  denial  of  voting 
rights  to  black  Americans,  and  an 
effort  was  being  made  in  that  part  of 
the  Nation,  and  elsewhere,  to  outlaw 
the  poll  tax.  You  would  not  be  sur- 
prised that  Claude  Pepper  was  an  ad- 
vocate of  doing  this,  a  son  of  the 
South,  a  Representative,  a  Senator 
then  from  the  State  of  Florida,  and  an 
advocate  of  such  measures.  Of  course, 
there  were  other  persons  everywhere 
about  the  country,  but  most  vocifer- 
ously from  the  South,  who  were  op- 
posed. One  of  these  was  a  Senator,  as  I 
recall,  who  was  from  South  Carolina, 
and  was  very  much  in  opposition. 

The  two  of  them  had  come  to  New 
York  to  debate  this  issue,  and  they 
made  their  presentations;  they  had 
some  exchanges,  and  then  the  audi- 
ence asked  questions  of  the  debaters.  I 
remember  sitting  rapt  in  attention  and 
complete  support  for  Ci-aude  Pepper. 
Who  could  not  believe  he  was  right 
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and  true  in  all  matters?  Whereupon, 
from  the  audience,  a  question  was  ad- 
dressed to  him  by  a  New  York  citizen, 
who  said,  "Senator  Pepper,  do  you 
think  that  a  dollar  is  too  much  to  pay 
for  someone  who  really  wants  to 
vote?"  And,  well,  our  friend  from— as  I 
would  say,  my  distinguished  friend 
from  South  Carolina,  the  Senator  in 
opposition— just  broke  out  in  a  great 
cackle  of  satisfaction  that  Claude 
Pepper  had  been  given  a  question  no 
one  could  answer,  certainly  not  in  this 
audience. 

Claude  Pepper  got  to  his  feet,  shuf- 
fled over— he  shuffled  even  in  those 
days— and  said,  "Well,  we  have  got  a 
saying  in  my  part  of  the  country  that 
says  "A  dollar  ain't  much,  if  you  got 
one.' "  Suddenly,  we  all  knew  the 
moment  had  been  saved,  and  an  abso- 
lutely essential  point  had  been  made, 
which  he  never  lost  through  a  half- 
century  of  public  life  that  followed, 
which  is  that  there  are  elemental  eco- 
nomic realities  that  determine  so 
much  of  the  role  any  individual  can 
play  in  deciding  what  his  family  needs 
are  to  be. 

He  devoted  his  life  to  those  econom- 
ic realities,  of  seeing  not  that  people 
would  end  up  rich,  but  that  a  dollar 
was  there  if  you  needed  it.  And  indeed, 
it  was  an  extraordinary  tribute  to  him 
that  when  his  life  was  ended,  we  had 
reached  the  point  where  poverty 
among  the  aged  had  all  but  disa- 
peared.  We  are  not  in  this  sense  with- 
out any  troubles;  we  have  some.  But 
they  tend  to  be  residual,  they  tend  to 
be  marginal,  and  they  tend  to  be  the 
problems  of  what  we  call  the  "old 
old." 

In  the  main.  Americans  reaching  age 
62  and  65  are  eligible  for  Social  Securi- 
ty, eligible  for  Medicare,  eligible  for 
certain  kinds  of  benefits  that  we  asso- 
ciate with  the  senior  citizen  status. 
Members  of  a  massive  organization, 
the  American  Association  for  Retired 
Persons,  which  has  some  30  million 
members  today,  are  eligible  for  the 
various  benefits  that  go  with  that 
membership.  This  had  all  come  about 
in  the  half  century  of  his  participation 
in  the  affairs  of  the  Congress,  and, 
with  this  specifically  in  mind,  it  was 
an  enormous  achievement. 

It  is  our  great  success,  whereas  you 
might  find  that  other— Mr.  President. 
are  we  under  a  5-minute  rule? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes. 
we  are. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  may  speak  for  3  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Just  to  say  that  as 
much  as  it  is  an  achievement  of 
Claude  Pepper  to  have  seen  the  end  of 
poverty  as  a  generalized,  normal,  ex- 
pected condition  of  the  aged,  and  to 
have  left  the  resources  of  the  Social 
Security  trust  funds  in  ample  condi- 


tion, he  was  a  member  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  Social  Security  Reform,  which 
in  1983  brought  to  this  floor  the  pro- 
posals for  establishing  the  trust  fund 
on  a  partially  funded  basis,  so  that  we 
could  truly  look  forward  to  50,  75 
years  of  adequacy. 

Those  trust  funds  now  rise  at  $1  bil- 
lion a  week,  and  if  we  were  to  make 
any  commitment  to  the  memory  of 
Claude  Pepper.  I  suggest  that  it  would 
be  appropriate  that  we  begin  to  dis- 
cuss seriously  how  to  properly  use 
those  trust  funds,  which  is  not  cur- 
rently the  case. 

As  a  matter  of  great  seriousness,  but 
also  of  great,  good  humor,  he  would 
challenge  you  in  a  sly  way.  I  once 
found  him  on  the  floor  here  and.  as  we 
all  did.  I  asked  if  I  could  walk  him 
back  to  the  House  side.  If  I  may  say.  a 
great  compliment  was  paid  to  him.  and 
paid  to  us,  that  in  the  other  body  he 
continued  to  be  referred  to  as  Senator, 
which  I  think  needs  to  be  noted. 

I  remember  his  going  by  room  223 
just  off  the  Senate  floor  here,  and  he 
said.  "See  that  door.'"  I  said,  "Yes,  sir.'" 
He  said,  "I  remember  one  morning  in 
1942,  about  10  o'clock,  just  about  this 
time,  Harry  Truman  had  just  stepped 
out  there.  He  had  been  in  there  for  his 
eye-opener,  as  they  used  to  say,  and  he 
said,  Claude,  I  think  we  ought  to  set 
up  a  committee.  Don't  you  think  we 
ought  to  set  up  a  committee  to  investi- 
gate these  war  manufacturing  indus- 
tries? If  we  do  not,  the  others  will.'  " 
Claude  said.  "I  think  that  is  right. 
Harry."  The  rest  is  history.  That  is 
how  Harry  S.  Truman  became  head  of 
the  Truman  Committee  at  that  time. 

He  had  a  story  he  loved  to  tell  about 
a  horse  race  in  which  a  fellow  kept 
showing  up  at  the  booth  where  you 
buy  tickets,  and  kept  buying  tickets  on 
this  one  horse.  Then  he  would  go  back 
and  have  a  little  sip  of  that  fine  bour- 
bon delectation,  and  he  would  buy 
more  tickets.  And  finally,  the  owner 
said.  "Sir.  you  spend  much  too  much 
money  on  this  horse.  This  horse 
cannot  possibly  win  the  race.  There 
are  four  other  fine  horses.  I  have  to 
tell  you  that  my  horse  is  not  going  to 
win. "  The  gentleman  who  was  buying 
the  ticket  said.  "Let  me  tell  you  some- 
thing. I  own  those  other  four  horses, 
and  your  horse  may  not  win,  but  it  is 
going  to  be  an  awful  slow  race." 

It  was  never  a  slow  race  for  Claude 
Pepper.  He  was  there  to  the  end.  and 
the  Senate  joins  me.  I  am  sure,  in  sa- 
luting him. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  I  be  allowed  to  proceed  as  if  in 
morning  business  for  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REMEMBERING  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day, the  Congress  lost  a  legend,  the 
Nation  lost  a  distinguished  and  tireless 


public  servant  and  our  senior  citizens 
lost  a  crusading  champion.  These 
Halls  will  echo  with  acclaim  for  the 
man  and  his  long  public  service.  I  rise 
today  to  add  my  praise  and  to  speak 
briefly  of  my  personal  admiration  and 
gratitude  for  the  important  part 
Claude  Pepper  played  in  my  own 
public  service. 

I  am  sure  that  Claude  Pepper  nur- 
tured the  growth  and  influenced  the 
work  of  many  Members  now  serving  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  and 
indeed  in  the  Senate.  He  was  already 
serving  as  a  U.S.  Senator  before  I  was 
born  and  his  years  of  service  saw  many 
Members  of  Congress  come  and  go. 

When  I  joined  the  newly  formed 
House  Select  Committee  on  Aging  in 
1975.  Claude  Pepper  was  its  chairman. 
I  recall  a  meeting  with  him  upon  be- 
coming the  ranking  Republican 
member  of  one  of  the  panel's  subcom- 
mittees. Expecting  mostly  small  talk 
and  discussion  of  administrative  mat- 
ters, the  chairman  instead  treated  me 
not  only  as  an  equal,  but  also  to  a  de- 
tailed lecture  on  his  goals  and  how  he 
intended  to  work  to  help  the  Nation's 
senior  citizens.  Claude  Pepper  had  a 
vision  of  a  better  world  for  the  elderly 
and  a  mission  to  pursue  what  he  saw. 

The  rough  and  tumble  of  politics  did 
not  always  treat  Claude  Pepper 
kindly.  Yet  he  was  able  to  overcome 
the  ad  hominem  attacks  of  his  oppo- 
nents to  become  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar and  beloved  public  figures  of  our 
time.  Those  who  believe  that  nasty 
campaigns  are  a  modern  invention 
would  do  well  to  study  the  infamous 
tactics  that  cost  Claude  Pepper  his 
Senate  seat  in  1950.  His  love  of  politics 
and  public  service  wjis  such,  however, 
that  he  took  the  unusual  step  of  run- 
ning for  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  1962.  Since  then,  his  service  in  the 
House  and  his  work  on  behalf  of  elder- 
ly Americans  have  made  him  a  hero  to 
millions. 

Claude  Pepper  was  always  very  good 
to  me— a  junior  member  of  the  other 
party  from  a  State  remote  and  very 
different  from  his  own.  His  example 
and  his  gracious  guidance  have  had  a 
great  influence  on  my  career.  For  him 
I  always  felt  great  respect,  admiration, 
and  gratitude. 

One  of  the  first  hearings  we  had  in 
the  Committee  on  Aging  was  one  to 
determine  whether  or  not  we  should 
lift  the  mandatory  retirement  rule 
that  was  in  force  at  that  time.  Claude 
Pepper  called  the  famous  actor  Will 
Geer  as  one  of  principal  witnesses. 
Will  Geer  got  up  and  said.  ""A  person 
has  to  have  a  podium  or  a  pulpit  to 
pound  on;  otherwise,  you  take  that 
pulpit  away,  you  take  away  that  per- 
son's reason  for  living  and  zest  for 
life." 

Claude  Pepper  never  gave  up  the 
pulpit,  and  he  never  lost  his  zest  for 
life  or  his  passion. 
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Mr.  President,  I  mourn  the  loss  of 
Claude  Pepper.  I  salute  his  public 
service  and  achievements,  and  I  am 
proud  to  have  known  and  worked  with 
him. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
RoBB).  The  Chair  recognizes  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois. 


TRIBUTE  TO  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
take  a  couple  minutes  to  join  in  paying 
tribute  to  our  late  colleague,  Claude 
Pepper.  I  had  a  chance  to  work  with 
him  on  a  great  variety  of  things. 

We  had  the  opportunity  just  in  this 
current  session— he  is  chief  sponsor  in 
the  House  and  I  am  the  chief  sponsor 
in  the  Senate  of  the  at-home  care  bill. 
We  use  the  term  "public  servant" 
rather  freely  sometimes.  Claude 
Pepper  really  was  a  public  servant, 
someone  who  spoke  out  consistently, 
effectively,  courageously  for  those  less 
fortunate  and  the  first  among  those 
less  fortunate  he  spoke  out  as  a  young 
legislator  for  senior  citizens. 

The  have  become  less  of  a  deprived 
group  and  depressed  group  in  our  soci- 
ety thanks  in  no  small  part  to  Claude 
Pepper. 

We  still  have  a  lot  of  battles  to  win 
for  senior  citizens,  including  long-term 
care,  but  Claude  Pepper  was  a  giant  in 
our  midst. 

Walter  Mondale  has  a  great  line 
about  Hubert  Humphrey.  He  spoke  at 
Hubert  Humphrey's  memorial  service: 
"He  taught  us  how  to  live;  he  taught 
us  how  to  die." 

Claude  Pepper  has  done  the  same. 
He  has  done  the  same.  He  taught  us 
how  to  live  and  live  life  to  the  fullest. 
His  death  is  a  real  loss  for  all  of  us. 
Mr.  BURNS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
also  like  to  extend  my  respects  to  the 
family  of  Claude  Pepper  of  Florida,  a 
man  totally  dedicated  to  public  serv- 
ice. It  is  a  sad  day  for  all  of  us  in  this 
body  and  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. It  is  a  sad  day  for  all  Americans. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  Claude 
Pepper  was  a  friend  to  the  American 
people.  His  death  yesterday  at  the  age 
of  88,  after  a  lifetime  of  service  to  this 
Nation,  was  a  personal  loss  not  only  to 
his  family  and  friends,  but  also  to  the 
Nation's  senior  citizens,  who  have 
rightly  viewed  Claude  Pepper  as  their 
champion  and  friend. 

It  was  easy  to  admire  Claude  Pepper, 
and  to  respect  the  passion,  conviction, 
and  energy  with  which  he  pursued  his 
beliefs.  Since  I  was  first  introduced  by 
my  father  to  Claude  Pepper  when  he 
was  a  U.S.  Senator,  and  later  during 
his  many  years  as  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  I  was  privi- 
leged to  know  the  true  spirit  of  public 
service  which  moved  this  man  and  the 
millions  of  Americans  who  depended 
on  him  to  be  their  voice  in  Washing- 
ton. 


Claude  Pepper  has  left  behind  a 
legacy  and  a  challenge:  the  legacy  of  a 
lifetime  of  dedicated  public  service, 
and  the  challenge  to  fight  for  causes, 
however  unpopular,  in  which  we  be- 
lieve. May  Claude  Pepper's  life  be  a  re- 
minder of  public  service  at  its  best, 
and  an  inspiration  to  those  who  may 
follow  in  his  footsteps. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  the  Halls 
of  this  Congress  are  filled  with  sym- 
bols of  men  and  women  who  dedicated 
their  lives  to  public  service.  Each 
statue,  painting,  and  inscription 
remind  us  that  individuals  preserve 
and  protect  our  freedom.  Yesterday, 
America  lost  a  citizen  who  committed 
his  life  to  making  our  democratic  insti- 
tutions better  serve  the  people  for 
which  they  were  created. 

The  loss  of  Claude  Pepper  saddens 
us  all,  but  his  passing  also  brings  to  a 
close  one  of  the  great  chapters  in 
American  political  history,  for  he  was 
the  last  of  the  original  New  Dealers  to 
sit  in  this  Congress,  and  he  remained 
true  to  the  end  to  the  New  Deal  com- 
mitment that  the  purpose  of  govern- 
ment was  to  help  people. 

Few  Americans  have  witnessed  so 
much  of  America's  history,  have 
worked  beside  so  many  of  its  leaders, 
and  have  touched  so  many  of  its 
people  as  did  Claude  Pepper.  From  his 
first  days  in  the  U.S.  Senate  back  in 
1937,  Claude  Pepper  established  a  rep- 
utation as  a  defender  of  the  downtrod- 
den and  a  fighter  for  the  helpless  that 
would  quickly  become  the  hallmark  of 
his  public  career. 

You  did  not  have  to  agree  with 
Claude  Pepper  to  be  an  admirer  of  his 
political  and  personal  achievements. 
His  return  to  public  life  in  1962,  after 
the  bitter  primary  defeat  in  1950, 
stands  as  one  of  the  great  political 
comebacks  of  all  time.  Through  his  te- 
nacious efforts,  Claude  Pepper  helped 
redefine  the  meaning  of  "senior  citi- 
zen," and  his  tireless  efforts  and 
boundless  enthusiasm  for  life  inspired 
millions  of  America's  elderly  to  feel 
better  about  themselves. 

One  should  not  think  of  Claude 
Pepper  only  as  a  champion  for  the  el- 
derly, for  throughout  his  career  he 
brought  about  changes  which  serve 
Americans  both  young  and  old.  He 
concentrated  on  the  good  he  felt  could 
be  done.  He  was  known  for  his  support 
of  older  Americans,  but  his  first  bill  in 
Congress  was  to  help  handicapped 
children,  his  last  project  to  fight  drugs 
and  dropouts  and  keep  American  fami- 
lies together.  In  1945  he  sponsored  leg- 
islation that  led  to  the  creation  of  the 
World  Health  Organization,  and  to  the 
creation  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health. 

After  a  visit  to  Nuremberg  in  1938, 
Senator  Pepper  became  one  of  the 
first  in  the  United  States  to  warn  of 
the  rise  of  Nazism  in  Germany. 
Claude  Pepper  was  hung  in  effigy  and 
called  a  warmonger  for  his  early  sup- 


port of  lend-lease  for  Great  Britain  at 
a  time  when  many  Americans  opposed 
military  assistance  to  Europe. 

In  recent  times,  Claude  Pepper  was 
again  looking  to  the  future,  pushing 
hard  to  create  a  long-term  health  care 
program  for  the  elderly  and  a  center 
on  biotechnology  to  study  the  secrets 
of  genes,  which  holds  out  the  promise 
of  curing  long-term  illnesses  such  as 
Alzheimer's  disease. 

And  many  do  not  realize  that 
Claude  Pepper  has  been  a  leading 
voice  in  the  call  for  greater  freedom 
and  democracy  in  Latin  America. 

Perhaps  there  is  a  lesson  for  us  in 
the  passing  of  Claude  Pepper. 

Claude  Pepper's  political  career  re- 
minds us  that  the  past  was  not  always 
a  gentler  time,  nor  were  elections  or 
parliamentary  debates  always  contests 
between  courtly  gentlemen.  Democra- 
cy was  always  a  rough  and  tumble 
affair,  and  careers  were  risked  and 
ruined  over  both  good  and  bad.  He 
knew  disappointment  and  villification, 
grief  and  defeat,  but  never  lost  his  en- 
thusiasm or  his  lifelong  concern  for 
those  who  needed  help. 

On  a  personal  note,  Claude  Pepper 
and  I  shared  a  common  birthday— Sep- 
tember 8— and  we  had  an  opportunity 
to  cut  a  cake  together  last  year— a 
memory  I  will  cherish. 

We  will  not  hear  again  the  old-fash- 
ioned turn  of  phrase  that  Claude 
Pepper  brought  to  these  Chambers, 
but  along  with  the  legacy  of  major  leg- 
islation that  he  left  behind,  I  hope  we 
will  also  retain  something  of  the  in- 
domitable, caring  spirit  that  character- 
ized the  third  Senator  from  Florida. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 
Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  speak  for  10 
minutes  for  the  purposes  of  submit- 
ting a  resolution  and  making  a  state- 
ment in  respect  to  Senator  Claude 
Pepper 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
LiEBERMAN).  Is  there  objection?  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RELATIVE  TO  THE  DEATH  OF 

REPRESENTATIVE     CLAUDE 

PEPPER,  OF  FLORIDA 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
a  resolution  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  137)  relative  to  the 
death  of  Representative  Claude  Pepper,  of 
Florida. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  humility  to  honor  the  memory  of 
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one  of  the  greatest  orators  who  ever 
spoke  in  this  Chamber  or  the  Cham- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
or  before  any  parliamentary  body- 
one  of  the  political  giants  of  this  re- 
public, a  selfless  man,  who  for  most  of 
this  century  personified  public  service: 
Senator  Claude  Pepper. 

Claude  Pepper,  was  a  small  man  in 
stature,  but  he  was  a  legend  in  his 
time.  He  was  a  poor  man— a  man  who 
did  not  see  a  paved  road  until  he  went 
to  college,  but  he  left  us  richer  in 
spirit. 

He  was  a  gentle  man.  with  a  passion 
for  justice. 

He  was  a  serious  man,  who  could 
laugh  about  himself  and  the  rest  of  us 
on  this  planet.  But  most  of  all,  Claude 
Pepper  was  a  servant.  A  servant  to  the 
public. 

Senator  Pepper  was  an  exceptional 
public  servant  because  he  combined 
two  rare  traits  over  much  of  this  cen- 
tury: Courage  and  vision. 

When  courage  and  vision  come  to- 
gether in  one  person  over  a  lifetime, 
we  call  that  special  person  a  champi- 
on. 

And  Claude  Pepper  was  a  champion 
of  champions. 

He  was  a  champion  for  civil  rights, 
for  a  strong  America  to  defeat  Nazi 
tyranny,  and  for  dignity  for  older 
Americans. 

Bom  in  Alabama  in  September  of 
1900,  Claude  Pepper  took  a  stand  for 
civil  rights  in  his  adopted  State  of 
Florida  in  the  late  1920's,  a  quarter 
century  before  Brown  versus  Board  of 
Education  and  more  than  30  years 
before  the  Great  Society  and  before 
the  public  schools  were  integrated  in 
Florida. 

At  the  age  of  27,  a  promising  young 
lawyer  named  Claude  Pepper  was 
elected  to  the  Florida  Legislature. 

He  represented  Taylor  County,  a 
rural  timber  area  in  north  Florida,  one 
county  away  from  the  Georgia  line. 

In  1929,  Claude  Pepper's  first  full 
year  in  the  Florida  Legislature,  some- 
thing happened  in  far-away  Washing- 
ton that  would  reveal  Claude  Pepper's 
courage  at  an  early  age. 

President  Herbert  Hoover's  wife  in- 
vited a  group  of  congressional  wives  to 
the  White  House  for  tea.  Among  that 
group  in  1929  was  the  wife  of  Con- 
gressman Oscar  De  Priest,  a  black 
Representative  from  Chicago. 

The  Florida  Legislature  attacked  the 
First  Lady  in  an  angry  resolution  that 
said  her  actions  endangered  segrega- 
tion and  white  supremacy. 

Claude  Pepper— before  he  was  30 
years  old— stood  before  the  Florida 
Legislature  and  uttered  these  words: 

I  am  a  Southerner,  and  a  Democrat,  like 
my  ancestors  before  me. 

But  I  consider  this  resolution  out  of  place 
as  an  act  of  this  body. 

Claude  Pepper  was  one  of  the  hand- 
ful of  members  of  the  Florida  Legisla- 


ture to  vote  against  the  resolution  to 
censure  Mrs.  Herbert  Hoover. 

The  next  year,  Claude  Pepper  was 
defeated  at  the  polls,  in  large  part  be- 
cause he  took  a  stand  for  civil  rights. 

Yes,  Claude  Pepper  was  a  man  of 
courage  and  vision. 

Later,  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  Claude 
Pepper  introduced  an  antipoU  tax  bill. 
He  did  so  in  1941.  It  would  be  23  years 
before  this  Nation  abolished  the  poll 
tax  by  adding  the  24th  amendment  to 
the  Constitution. 

Senator  Pepper  was  also  ahead  of  his 
time  in  recognizing  the  threat  of  Adolf 
Hitler  and  the  Nazis. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  born  in  1936.  I 
was  bom  5  days  after  Claude  Pepper 
was  elected  to  the  U.S.  Senate.  I  am  52 
years  old. 

One  of  the  most  poignant  tributes  to 
Senator  Pepper  that  I  heard  this  week 
came  from  a  college  friend  who  is 
almost  my  exact  age. 

He  said: 

I  can  remember  as  a  child— as  a  child 
growing  up  in  Jacksonville.  FL— my  parents 
talking  about  a  brave  man  who  opposed  the 
Nazis.  His  name  was  Senator  Pepper. 

On  June  6,  1940—4  full  years  before 
the  Allies'  D-day  landing  in  France- 
Senator  Pepper  introducted  a  resolu- 
tion calling  on  America  to  lease  its  old 
warplanes  to  Great  Britain. 

Congress  enacted  the  Lend-Lease 
F*rogram  in  the  spring  of  1941,  provid- 
ing a  major  boost  to  the  Allies  in 
Europe. 

He  was  a  man  of  courage  and  vision. 
Many  people  did  not  share  Pepper's 
view  of  the  Nazi  threat. 

One  group  went  so  far  as  to  make  an 
effigy  of  Senator  Pepper,  which  was 
hung  in  front  of  this  Capitol.  Then, 
the  likeness  of  Pepper  was  tied  to  a  car 
and  dragged  around  the  Supreme 
Court  building. 

Senator  Pepper  saved  that  effigy.  It 
is  now  with  his  papers  at  Florida  State 
University  in  Tallahassee,  as  he  de- 
scribed it,  as  a  'cherished  souvenir," 
and  he  defended  the  right  of  his  crit- 
ics to  speak  out  against  him.  He  was  a 
man  of  courage  and  vision. 

Claude  Pepper  fought  child  labor 
abuse,  he  helped  set  the  first  mini- 
mum wage  at  25  cents  an  hour,  he  bat- 
tled insurance  and  pension  fraud,  and 
he  was  among  the  first  in  Congress  to 
focus  attention  on  the  flow  of  drugs 
into  our  country. 

He  was  effective  in  many  areas,  but 
the  last  20  years  of  his  long  legislative 
service  were  dominated  by  his  never- 
ending  commitment  to  the  dignity  of 
older  Americans. 

In  1978,  Claude  Pepper  sponsored 
legislation  that  eliminated  a  mandato- 
ry retirement  age  for  Federal  workers 
and  raised  it  from  65  to  70  in  private 
industry. 

He  protected  Social  Security  and 
Medicare,  he  helped  create  the  Na- 
tional Institute  for  Arthritis,  increased 
funding  for  cancer  research,  advocated 


home  health  care  as  an  alternative  to 
institutionalization  and  fought  crime 
against  the  elderly. 

Claude  Pepper  was  a  devoted  hus- 
band, married  42  years  to  his  loving 
wife,  Mildred,  from  St.  Petersburg,  FL. 
When  cancer  claimed  Mildred  a 
decade  ago,  Claude  Pepper  intensified 
his  lifelong  efforts  on  behalf  of  re- 
search. 

He  promoted  the  creation  of  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Institute.  During  his 
long  service  in  Congress,  Claude 
Pepper  sponsored  legislation  for  7  of 
the  11  National  Institutes  of  Health. 

Claude  Pepper— gifted  in  the  use  of 
language— said,  my  "concern  for  the 
elderly  long  preceded  my  joining  their 
ranks."  Before  he  was  30,  Claude 
Pepper  was  helping  older  people. 

His  first  bill  in  the  Florida  Legisla- 
ture allowed  elderly  people  to  fish 
with  a  rod  and  reel,  or  hook  and  line, 
without  paying  a  license  fee.  "It 
sounds  like  a  small  matter  today;  it 
was  not  small  then,"  Pepper  said  in  his 
autobiography. 

Florida  and  all  of  America  will  miss 
this  champion— a  man  who  had  met 
Orville  Wright  and  the  Apollo  space- 
ship crew. 

He  was  a  man  who  combined  cour- 
age and  vision  who  made  this  Nation 
better. 

Claude  Pepper— servant  of  the 
public— lived  up  to  the  high  standards 
suggested  by  the  Apostle  Paul  in  his 
letter  to  the  Philippians: 

•  •  •  With  humility  of  mind,  let  each  of 
you  regard  one  another  as  more  important 
than  himself. 

Do  not  merely  look  out  for  your  own  per- 
sonal interests,  but  also  for  the  interests  of 
others. 

In  life,  Claude  Pepper  gave  of  him- 
self, and  in  passing,  he  gives  us  a  gift 
more  precious  than  gold  or  gems  or 
precious  stones.  His  legacy  is  that  serv- 
ice to  many  transcends  service  to  self. 

America  and  his  friends  will  miss 
this  champion,  but  we  will  honor  his 
memory  by  renewing  our  dedication  to 
his  ideals  of  justice  and  human  digni- 
ty. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  this  resolution,  which 
I  submit  on  my  behalf  as  well  as  Sena- 
tor Mack,  has  been  cleared  by  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  I  ask  that  the  resolu- 
tion be  adopted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  137)  was 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  137 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  the  announcement  of  the 
death  of  the  Honorable  Claude  Pepper,  late 
a  Representative  from  the  State  of  Florida 
and  formerly  a  Senator  from  that  State. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  communi- 
cate these  resolutions  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  transmit  an  enrolled  copy 
thereof  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 
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Resolved,  That  when  the  Senate  recesses 
today,  it  recess  as  a  further  mark  of  respect 
to  the  memory  of  the  deceased  Representa- 
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WARREN  MAGNUSON: 
MEMORIAM 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  Sen- 
ators past  and  present  were  deeply 
saddened  during  the  recess  by  the 
death  on  May  20  of  our  beloved 
former  colleague  Warren  Magnuson. 
For  47  years,  Maggie  represented  the 
people  of  the  State  of  Washington  so 
magnificently  in  Congress— 36  of  those 
years  in  the  Senate.  He  was  a  superb 
legislator,  but  he  was  more.  To  this 
Senator,  he  was  a  mentor  and  a  dear 
friend. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  lesson  I 
learned  from  Maggie  is  that  things  can 
be  done  in  the  Congress  if  we  will  that 
they  be  done.  And  with  that  can-do  at- 
titude, he  tackled  some  of  the  biggest 
issues  of  his  day,  pushing  through 
landmark  legislation  to  protect  con- 
sumers, defend  the  envirormient,  and 
fulfill  the  promise  of  civil  rights  for  all 
Americans. 

It  was  Maggie  who  divided  Senator's 
into  two  categories:  show  horses  and 
work  horses,  and  Maggie  epitomized 
the  latter.  He  did  not  make  many  na- 
tional headlines.  Instead,  he  made 
headway,  paving  a  path  of  progress 
not  just  for  the  people  of  Washington 
but  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

Long  before  Ralph  Nader  became 
the  consumer  guru,  Warren  Magnu- 
son's  Commerce  Subcommittee  on 
Consumer  Affairs  was  hammering  out 
the  Truth  in  Packaging  Act,  the  Door- 
to-Door  Sales  Act,  and  the  Flammable 
Fabrics  Act.  After  relinquishing  the 
subcommittee  chair  in  1969,  he  contin- 
ued to  champion  the  consumer  by 
pushing  for  consumer  warranty  legis- 
lation, the  School  Bus  Safety  Act,  the 
Safe  Drinking  Water  Act,  and  more. 

Just  as  he  was  Congress'  "Mr.  Con- 
sumer," he  was  also  Congress'  "Mr. 
Health."  In  1937,  he  introduced  in  the 
House  a  bill  to  create  a  National 
Cancer  Institute.  As  Senator  in  1948, 
he  sponsored  legislation  that  estab- 
lished the  National  Health  Institute. 
These  institutes  were  the  beginnings 
of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  a 
magnificent  research  establishment 
that  is  truly  Warren  Magnuson's  living 
memorial. 

The  people  of  my  own  State  are  per- 
haps most  indebted  to  Maggie  for  his 
sponsorship  of  the  National  Health 
Service  Corps.  The  corps  serves  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  rural  Americans 
who  would  otherwise  go  without  ade- 
quate health  care. 

Another  of  Maggie's  great  contribu- 
tions was  in  the  field  of  civil  rights.  He 
authored  the  public  accommodations 
provisions  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act 
and  was  cor\stantly  in  the  vanguard  of 
legislative  battles  for  fair  and  equal 
justice. 


Perhaps  Maggie's  most  profound 
impact,  however,  was  in  the  field  of 
environmental  protection.  His  Marine 
Mammal  Protection  Act  saved  the 
killer  whales  off  of  Puget  Sound  and. 
indeed,  saved  endangered  mammals 
off  of  all  America's  coasts.  I  owe  him  a 
great  personal  debt  for  his  unflagging 
support  and  wise  counsel  as  we  worked 
in  the  Commerce  Committee  to  piece 
together  one  of  the  most  significant 
environmental  protection  bills  ever  to 
pass  this  body,  the  Coastal  Zone  Man- 
agement Act  of  1972. 

It  is  no  overstatement,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  say  that  Warren  Magnuson 
shaped  and  set  the  agenda  for  the 
modern  Senate  Commerce  Committee. 
He  was  a  pioneer  in  the  Senate,  and  a 
dear  mentor  of  this  particular  Sena- 
tor. I  will  always  be  proud  of  having 
served  intimately  with  Maggie  on  the 
two  committees  he  chaired.  We  will 
miss  him  greatly,  but  the  fruits  of  his 
labor  will  be  with  our  Nation  forever. 


TRIBUTE  TO  WARREN  G. 
MAGNUSON 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  last 
Thursday,  a  number  of  my  colleagues 
and  I  gathered  in  Seattle  to  pay  our 
final  tribute  to  one  of  this  century's 
most  powerful  men:  Senator  Warren 
G.  Magnuson.  Washington  State  was 
the  first  true  love  of  the  man  we  knew 
as  Maggie,  and  it  was  fitting  that  we 
should  travel  there  to  pay  our  respects 
to  him  and  to  his  wonderful  family. 
But  Capitol  Hill  was  his  home  away 
from  home  for  44  years,  and  it  is  on 
this  floor  and  in  the  committee  rooms 
down  the  hall  where  those  of  us  who 
had  the  privilege  of  serving  with 
Maggie  will  remember  him. 

By  the  time  I  arrived  on  Capitol  Hill 
during  the  winter  of  1967,  Maggie  had 
been  here  for  almost  four  decades  al- 
ready. We  were  a  strange  pair,  Maggie 
and  I:  A  New  Deal  Democrat  and  a 
Lincoln  Republican,  a  powerful  com- 
mittee chairman  who  played  poker 
with  Presidents  and  a  freshman  Sena- 
tor still  learning  his  way  around  the 
building.  But  Maggie  took  me  under 
his  wing,  tutoring  me  about  politics 
and  about  power. 

He  shared  with  me  the  lesson  Con- 
gressman Joe  Cannon  once  shared 
with  him:  "There  are  two  kinds  of 
people  in  Congress,"  he  would  say, 
"show  horses  and  work  horses.  The 
workhorses  usually  stay  longer."  And 
he  shared  with  me  the  secret  of  suc- 
cess: "If  you  want  to  get  something 
done,  give  someone  else  the  credit." 
And  then  he  shared  a  great  insight: 
"If  you've  got  the  votes,  you  don't 
need  a  speech."  he  would  say.  "If  you 
need  a  speech,  you  don't  have  the 
votes." 

If  you  combined  the  history  and  po- 
litical science  departments  of  the  best 
universities  in  this  country,  they  still 
would  not  rival  Maggie.  But  it  was  not 


just  the  lessons  and  the  secrets  and 
the  insights  that  made  Maggie  a  great 
tutor. 

Above  everything  else,  Maggie  knew 
that  his  power  came  fom  the  people. 
Whether  he  was  debating  child  safety 
legislation  or  marking  up  an  appro- 
priations bill,  he  always  wanted  to 
know  what  effect  it  would  have  on  or- 
dinary people.  The  first  bill  he  ever 
managed  to  get  passed— in  1937— led  to 
the  creation  of  the  National  Cancer 
Institute.  It  was  one  in  a  long,  long 
line  of  what  he  called  his  people  pro- 
grams and  stands  today  as  a  monu- 
ment to  his  commitment  to  the  citi- 
zens of  this  country. 

That  commitment  was  not  so  much 
a  lesson  as  it  was  a  reminder:  That 
each  of  us  is  only  a  custodian  of  Gov- 
ernment. In  an  age  of  press  releases 
and  sound  bites,  that  reminder— Mag- 
gie's reminder— is  to  be  cherished  and 
preserved. 

Anyone  who  knew  him  could  spend 
hours  extolling  Maggie's  accomplish- 
ments and  the  hundred  and  one  ways 
in  which  he  touched  our  lives.  The 
greatest  memorial  to  him,  however,  is 
that  simple  reminder:  We  are  here  for 
the  people. 

The  Nation  will  miss  Senator 
Warren  G.  Magnuson.  As  we  try  to 
carry  on  where  he  left  off,  those  of  us 
who  knew  him  will  miss  Maggie. 


COMMENDING  THE  PRESIDENT 
AND  THE  SECRETARY  OF 
TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  commend  President  Bush  and 
Secretary  of  Transportation  Samuel 
Skinner  for  their  recent  decision  or- 
dering automakers  to  increase  the  gas 
mileage  of  their  passenger  cars  and 
imposing  strict  fines  on  those  who  fall 
below  the  standard.  This  is  an  impor- 
tant step  forward  in  integrating  the 
Nation's  energy  and  evironmental  poli- 
cies. 

As  a  member  of  the  Environment 
and  Public  Works  Committee.  I  have 
become  acutely  aware  that  the  inte- 
gration of  our  energy  and  envirormien- 
tal  policies  is  critical  to  many  of  the 
major  issues  we  face— including  reau- 
thorizing the  Clean  Air  Act.  fighting 
global  warming,  and  preserving  the 
Arctic  Refuge  in  Alaska. 

If  energy  use  is  the  yardstick,  the 
United  States  currently  has  one  of  the 
world's  least  efficient  economies. 
Japan  and  West  Germany  both  now 
produce  about  twice  as  much  GNP  per 
unit  of  energy  as  we  do.  The  United 
States  has  no  comprehensive  energy 
policy  that  addresses  the  sources  of 
energy  supply,  the  patterns  of  energy 
consumption,  national  security,  and 
environmental  protection.  That  is  why 
Secretary  Skinner's  action  represents 
such  a  positive  step  forward  in  demon- 
strating real  leadership  in  this  area. 
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Some  123  million  Americans  now  live 
in  areas  which  violate  the  national 
health-based  ozone  standard.  Motor 
vehicles  are  the  largest  single  contrib- 
utor to  ozone,  accounting  for  about  45 
to  50  percent.  Increasing  the  gas  mile- 
age of  passenger  cars  will  decrease  the 
emissions  of  hydrocarbons— a  principal 
contributor  to  ozone— from  the  fuel 
distribution  systems  of  automobiles, 
thereby  helping  to  reduce  the  ozone 
levels  in  the  air. 

We  also  have  heard  disconcerting 
evidence  in  the  last  several  months 
about  the  potential  effects  of  global 
warming.  It  is  undisputed  that  the 
amount  of  carbon  dioxide,  the  princi- 
pal greenhouse  gas,  has  been  steadily 
building  since  the  industrial  revolution 
and,  unless  there  is  something  to 
counteract  the  growing  volumes  of 
CO^,  the  Earth's  atmosphere  will  heat 
up  within  our  lifetime  and  certainly 
within  the  lifetimes  of  our  children. 

Automobiles  and  light  trucks  ac- 
count for  20  to  25  percent  of  all  U.S. 
carbon  dioxide  emissions.  A  car  that 
gets  only  18  miles  per  gallon— the  cur- 
rent average  for  cars— will  produce 
more  than  57  tons  of  COj  during  its 
lifetime.  A  car  that  gets  26.5  miles  per 
gallon,  the  standard  for  the  1989  fleet, 
will  emit  20  tons  less.  And  the  1990 
model,  based  on  the  Secretary's  deci- 
sion, will  emit  even  fewer  tons  of  COi. 

Finally,  there  are  those  who  still 
argue— even  after  the  Exxon  Valdez 
spill— that  the  pristine  Arctic  National 
Refuge  should  be  used  for  oil  produc- 
tion. But  if  we  continue  along  the 
path  initiated  by  Secretary  Skinner 
and  tighten  the  fuel  efficiency  stand- 
ards, we  will  save  billions  of  barrels  of 
oil.  According  to  one  estimate.  Secre- 
tary Skinner's  decision  will  result  in 
the  saving  of  4.6  billion  barrels  of  oil 
during  a  period  of  30  years.  On  the 
other  hand,  even  under  the  best  as- 
sumptions, the  oil  we  might  find  in 
the  Arctic  Refuge  would  amount  to  3.2 
billion  barrels  over  30  years. 

I  thank  Secretary  Skinner  for  his 
leadership  and  urge  him  to  work  with 
EPA  Administrator  Reilly  in  forging  a 
comprehensive  national  approach  to 
combining  energy  efficiency  and  envi- 
ronmental protection. 


UMI 


MITCHELL  HONORED  BY  AMERI- 
CAN TASK  FORCE  FOR 
LEBANON 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  just 
before  the  recess,  the  distinguished 
majority  leader.  Senator  Mitchell, 
was  honored  with  the  Philip  C.  Habib 
Award  by  the  American  Task  Force 
for  Lebanon. 

The  task  force  was  created  several 
years  ago.  to  focus  attention  on  the 
tragic  situation  in  Lebanon.  It  estab- 
lished the  Philip  C.  Habib  award  to 
honor  public  figures  who  have  provid- 
ed exceptional  leadership  in  shaping 


effective    American     policies    toward 
Lebanon. 

Certainly,  the  task  force  could  have 
found  no  more  worthy  recipient  than 
Senator  Mitchell.  The  Nation  and 
people  of  Lebanon,  and  the  cause  of 
freedom  in  Lebanon,  have  no  more  ef- 
fective champion  than  George  Mitch- 
ell. 

Mr.  President,  on  receiving  this 
award,  the  majority  leader  gave  an  im- 
portant and  eloquent  address  on 
American  policy  in  Lebanon.  I  want  to 
share  his  words  with  the  Senate.  I  ask 
that  the  text  of  his  remarks  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  and  urge  all  Senators 
to  give  them  careful  attention. 

At  the  same  time,  I  want  to  take  this 
occasion  to  reaffirm  my  own  commit- 
ment to  work  with  him,  and  with  the 
many  other  Senators  deeply  concerned 
about  the  situation  of  Lebanon— to 
insure  that  America  remains  engaged 
in  this  vital  issue,  and  that  American 
policy  remains  effective  in  achieving 
our  important  goals  in  Lebanon. 

There   being   no  objection,   the   re- 
marks were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
American  Task  Force  for  Lebanon  Speech. 
May  19.  1989 

It  is  a  great  honor  to  accept  the  Philip  C. 
Habib  Award.  No  person  has  more  diligently 
worked  to  advance  the  cause  of  peace 
throughout  the  world.  Since  his  entry  into 
the  Foreign  Service  forty  years  ago.  Phil 
has  worked  to  resolve  conflicts  and  promote 
freedom  in  virtually  every  part  of  the  world. 

His  efforts  have  been  recognized  by  nu- 
merous awards  of  distinction.  It  is  fitting 
that  the  American  Task  Force  for  Lebanon 
has  established  an  award  in  his  name.  In  so 
doing,  the  Task  Force  acknowledges  Phil's 
special  commitment  to  the  cause  of  peace  in 
Lebanon.  We  are  fortunate  to  have  his 
talent  and  energy  devoted  to  a  cause  so  spe- 
cial to  all  of  us  here  tonight. 

It  is  special  to  me  because  it  was  the  place 
of  my  mother's  birth.  It  was  also  the  source 
of  her  values.  They  can  be  summed  up  in 
three  words:  God.  family,  country. 

Whoever  I  am.  wherever  I  go.  whatever  I 
accomplish.  It  will  be  because  of  my  father 
and  mother. 

My  mother's  faith  was  total  and  unques- 
tioning, an  integral  part  of  her  life.  After 
she  stopped  working  she  attended  church 
every  day.  That  was  so  important  to  her 
that  she  once  described  a  local  Republican 
candidate  as  a  good  man  because  she  saw 
him  often  at  daily  mass.  That  upset  my 
father  who  insisted  that  it  would  take  more 
than  a  few  masses  to  get  him  to  vote  for  a 
Republican. 

Her  faith  involved  more  than  rituals.  For 
her.  religion  didn't  mean  just  listening  to 
the  gospel  or  reciting  it;  it  meant  living  its 
message  in  daily  life.  And  she  did.  For  thirty 
years,  she  worked  in  textile  mills,  usually 
from  eleven  in  the  evening  until  seven  in 
the  morning.  I  still  can't  figure  out  how  she 
did  it.  But  she'd  put  us  to  bed  before  going 
to  work  all  night.  She'd  get  home  in  the 
morning  in  time  to  get  us  off  to  school,  then 
when  we  got  home  from  school  in  the  after- 
noon she'd  be  there  with  the  kitchen  full  of 
freshly  baked  bread. 

She  taught  us  early  not  to  take  ourselves 
too  seriously.  She  couldn't  read  or  write 
English   and   mispronounced   many   words. 


When  we  kidded  her  about  it.  she  laughed 
with  us  and  usually  mispronounced  them 
even  more. 

My  mother  knew  nothing  of  history  or  po- 
litical science.  But  she  understood  America 
because  she  understood  freedom  and  oppor- 
tunity. 

She  died  penniless  but  a  very  wealthy 
woman.  Because  she  left  behind  important 
values,  born  in  the  soil  of  Lebanon,  nur- 
tured in  the  freedom  of  America,  universal 
in  their  reach,  and  enduring  in  their 
strength. 

Many  of  you  share  that  heritage.  Many 
have  family  and  loved  ones  still  living  in 
Lebanon.  We  are  all  deeply  saddened  by  the 
tragedy  of  the  Lebanon  today. 

Since  March,  residential  areas  in  and 
around  Beirut  have  been  devastated.  Hun- 
dreds have  been  killed  and  many  more 
wounded.  The  people  have  been  trapped  in 
their  homes,  often  without  electricity,  food 
or  water,  praying  simply  to  survive.  Trag- 
ically, it  is  the  innocent  who  suffer  most. 

Even  as  we  meet  tonight,  the  violence  in- 
tensifies, the  tragedy  deepens.  On  April  29, 
the  United  States  declared  that  additional 
emergency  funds  would  be  provided.  I  sup- 
port this  effort  and  will  work  to  ensure  that 
the  United  States  does  all  it  can  to  meet  the 
humanitarian  needs  in  Lebanon. 

I've  written  to  the  President,  written  to 
and  talked  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  our 
Ambassador  to  the  U.N.,  our  Ambassador  to 
Lebanon,  and  many  French  and  Lebanese 
officials.  On  April  19th  the  Senate  unani- 
mously approved  a  resolution  I  introduced, 
calling  on  the  President  to  support  all  ef- 
forts including  those  of  the  United  Nations, 
to  achieve  a  cease-fire,  gain  the  withdrawal 
of  all  foreign  forces,  and  encourage  a  proc- 
ess of  internal  reconciliation  among  the 
Lebanese  parties. 

Unless  and  until  the  fighting  stops,  there 
can  be  no  hope  for  resolving  the  underlying 
issues:  withdrawal  of  all  foreign  forces  and 
meaningful  political  reform. 

The  United  States  has  called  for  a  cease- 
fire and  has  supported  the  Arab  League's  ef- 
forts to  mediate  a  peace. 

But  as  we  all  know,  this  has  not  been 
enough. 

I  recently  wrote  Secretary  Baker  again. 

Because  it  expresses  directly  my  feelings 
on  the  subject,  I'd  like  to  read  to  you  a  part 
of  that  letter: 

"A  lasting  cease-fire  must  be  the  immedi- 
ate goal  of  the  United  States  in  Lebanon.  I 
commend  the  Administration's  repeated 
calls  for  an  end  to  the  fighting  and  its 
strong  support  for  the  Arab  League's  media- 
lion  efforts.  Yet  I  believe  the  United  States 
can.  and  must,  do  more. 

With  its  40.000  troops  on  Lebanese  soil 
and  its  repeated  shelling  of  civilian  areas, 
Syria  remains  a  major  obstacle  to  the  Arab 
League  effort  to  secure  a  permanent  truce.  I 
am  concerned  that  Syrian  President  Assad 
fails  to  understand  the  seriousness  with 
which  the  United  States  regards  his  actions 
in  Lebanon.  The  use  of  force  cannot  resolve 
the  conflict  within  the  country.  Continu- 
ation of  the  destruction  and  the  slaughter 
of  innocents  is  simply  unacceptable.  I  urge 
you  to  convey  this  message  personally  to 
President  Assad  so  that  there  can  be  no  mis- 
understanding of  the  policy  of  the  United 
States. 

I  also  wish  to  focus  your  attention  upon 
the  issue  of  American  aid  to  Lebanon. 
Through  the  emergency  food  assistance  pro- 
gram and  our  support  for  reconstruction, 
housing,  and  vocational  training,  the  United 
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States  has  long  helped  alleviate  suffering 
and  assisted  in  the  rebuilding  of  Lebanon. 

I  welcome  the  decision  to  immediately 
provide  some  aid  to  international  and  volun- 
tary relief  organizations  and  to  consider  ad- 
ditional emergency  relief  organizations  and 
to  consider  additional  emergency  relief 
measures.  Yet  this  disaster  relief  cannot  be 
expected  to  fully  address  the  needs  of  the 
coming  year. 

I  therefore  urge  you  to  reexamine  U.S.  as- 
sistance to  Lebanon  to  ensure  that  the  ex- 
panded humanitarian  needs  will  be  met  ef- 
fectively. In  particular  I  hope  that  the 
United  States  will  provide  the  additional 
medical  supplies  and  equipment  that  are  so 
desperately  needed  by  hospitals  throughout 
the  country.  FHirther.  we  must  be  certain 
that  our  emergency  food  assistance  pro- 
gram, in  conjunction  with  other  food  relief 
efforts,  will  be  sufficient  to  prevent  wide- 
spread hunger  and  suffering  in  Lebanon." 

That's  the  end  of  the  letter.  It's  a  simple 
and  straightforward  message.  Were  grate- 
ful for  what's  been  done.  But  we  must  do 
more,  the  American  Government  must  take 
an  active,  leadership  role  in  bringing  the 
fighting  in  Lebanon  to  an  end. 

The  presence  of  Syrian  and  Israeli  forces 
in  Lebanon  casts  a  long  shadow  across  the 
country,  mocking  the  concept  of  independ- 
ent statehood.  Other  governments  send  men 
and  material  to  advance  their  own  aims 
upon  Lebanese  soil.  Foreign  interference 
has  fueled  the  bitter  division  and  violence 
within  the  country  for  fifteen  years.  It  must 
end. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  candidly  ac- 
knowledge that  the  Lebanese  share  some  re- 
sponsibility for  the  fate  of  their  nation. 
Their  failure  to  agree  upon  the  election  of  a 
President  last  September  furthered  the  po- 
litical chaos.  There  are  now  two  govern- 
ments which  claim  legal  authority.  Sadly, 
they  are  defined  by  religious  affiliation.  The 
split  has  threatened  the  very  existence  of 
the  state. 

The  division  along  religious  lines  is  the  an- 
tithesis of  Lebanon's  historic  character. 
Lebanon  was  once  a  shining  example  of  di- 
versity and  tolerance.  It  was  a  land  in  which 
Christians,  Moslems  and  Jews  lived  peace- 
fully and  together  created  a  center  of  indus- 
try and  culture  known  throughout  the 
world. 

We  all  hope  that  this  Lebanon  one  day 
will  reemerge— that  a  democracy  of  toler- 
ance and  thriving  trade  can  be  restored. 

To  achieve  this  goal,  all  parties  must  set 
aside  their  factionalism,  abandon  their  indi- 
vidual aims,  and  forgive  their  enemies. 

The  Lebanese  factions  must  recognize  the 
importance  of  preserving  the  State.  They 
must  be  willing  to  move  their  struggle  from 
the  military  to  the  political  arena.  If  they 
do  not,  Lebanon  will  remain  easy  prey  for 
outside  powers. 

I  believe  that,  despite  the  years  of  war, 
the  Lebanese  can  find  their  way  toward  ac- 
commodation. I  believe  they  share  a 
common  faith  in  Lebanon. 

The  reaction  to  the  death  of  the  Grand 
Mufti,  Sheik  Hassan  Khaled  demonstrates 
this  faith.  All  of  Lebanon  was  saddened 
when  his  eloquent  voice  of  moderation  was 
silenced.  The  entire  nation  paused  out  of  re- 
spect for  a  leader  who  believed  in  a  place 
and  a  future  of  coexistence.  And  in  an  un- 
precedented gesture,  the  Patriarch  has  re- 
ceived mourners  at  his  official  residence. 

This  is  the  true  spirit  of  the  Lebanese 
people.  This  is  the  spirit  that  will  save  the 
nation. 

As  trying  as  these  times  are,  as  large  as 
the  obstacles  appear,  we  cannot  despair.  We 


cannot  lose  hope.  We  must,  each  of  us.  do 
everything  we  can  to  see  to  it  that  our  suf- 
fering brothers  and  sisters  will  some  day 
soon  enjoy  the  peace,  justice  and  freedom 
for  which  they  so  desperately  yearn  and  so 
richly  deserve. 


SENATOR  DOLE'S  REMARKS  TO 
THE  AMERICAN  TASK  FORCE 
FOR  LEBANON 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause the  situation  in  Lebanon  is  of 
such  concern  to  us  all,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  recent  remarks 
of  the  distinguished  Senate  minority 
leader.  Senator  Dole,  to  the  American 
Task  Force  for  Lebanon  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There   being   no   objection,   the   re- 
marks were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
Remarks    or   Senator    Bob    Dole   to   the 
American  Task  Force  for  Lebanon,  May 
19,  1989 

I  welcome  you  all  back  to  Washington, 
and  back  to  Capitol  Hill.  There  has  never 
been  a  greater  need  than  there  is  today— for 
Americans  to  demonstrate  their  commit- 
ment to  a  unified,  stable  and  peaceful  Leba- 
non. 

For  the  country  and  the  people  of  Leba- 
non, each  day  seems  to  twgin  with  new  trag- 
edy, and  end  with  diminished  hope. 

Daily,  artillery  shells  fall  on  Beirut  by  the 
hundreds,  and  deaths  and  injuries  mount  by 
the  score.  This  week,  we  have  witnessed  the 
brutal  assassination  of  one  of  Lebanon's 
leading  voices  of  moderation.  Shaikh 
Hassan  Khaled— the  spiritual  leader  of  Leb- 
anon's Sunni  Muslims.  Shaikh  Khaled's 
murder  was  clearly  intended  to  intimidate 
all  moderate,  nationalist  Lebanese. 

Washington  is  polluted  with  hyperbole, 
but  this  is  no  exaggeration:  Lebanon  as  a 
sovereign  nation  is  on  the  brink  of  extinc- 
tion. 

Unless  people  of  courage,  common  sense 
and  goodwill— people  of  Lebanon,  of  the 
Middle  East,  and  of  capitals  from  Moscow  to 
Washington— unless  such  people  every- 
where with  a  stake  in  Lebanon's  future  start 
acting  now.  it  will  be  too  late. 

The  first  order  of  business  is  to  end  the  vi- 
olence in  Lebanon.  No  one  party  is  responsi- 
ble, and  no  one  party  can  act  unilaterally  to 
end  the  violence. 

But  it  will  never  be  stopped  unless  Syria 
and  its  Lebanese  allies  end  their  relentless 
assaults  on  anyone  who  dares  to  oppose 
Syrian  hegemony  over  Lebanon. 

The  Arab  League  initiative  offers  the  only 
hope  in  the  short  term  to  restore  some  sem- 
blance of  peace  and  stability  to  Lebanon.  All 
nations  and  people  of  goodwill  should  em- 
brace this  initiative,  support  it.  and  urge  its 
immediate  implementation. 

I  should  note  that  it  is  no  coincidence  that 
Shaikh  Khaled  was  one  of  the  most  outspo- 
ken advocates  of  the  Arab  League's  efforts— 
that  surely  was  one  reason  he  was  targeted. 
But  ending  the  violence  is  only  the  first 
step.  American  policy  must  aim  at  three 
principal  goals. 

First,  we  must  seek  the  restoration  of  Leb- 
anon's territorial  integrity,  through  the 
withdrawal  of  all  foreign  forces.  That  in- 
cludes the  withdrawal  of  the  Syrians— who 
bring  not  stability  but  an  appetite  for  con- 
trol over  all  of  Lebanon. 

Second,  we  should  seek  to  nurture  a 
strong,  unified  Lebanese  Government,  with 


the  determination  and  resources  to  extend 
its  authority  over  the  entire  country.  Leba- 
non cannot  much  longer  survive  the  prevail- 
ing situation— where  foreign  forces,  and 
both  foreign-backed  and  indigenous  militias, 
are  carving  up  the  country  into  warring  feif- 
doms. 

The  fact  is,  we  will  never  see  an  end  to 
Lebanon's  use  as  a  base  for  international 
terrorism,  hostage-taking  and  drug-running 
until  a  strong,  responsible  central  govern- 
ment is  established  in  Beirut— a  government 
which  can  exercise  control  throughout  the 
territory  of  Lebanon. 

Finally,  as  these  fundamental  tasks  are 
being  accomplished,  we  should  do  every- 
thing possible  to  encourage  and  facilitate 
reform  of  the  Lebanese  constitutional 
system,  so  that  there  can  be  a  government 
which  truly  represents  all  the  people  of  Leb- 
anon. 

There  is  a  great  mountain  to  climb,  and 
we  are  starting  at  the  bottom.  In  fact,  the 
task  is  so  intimidating,  and  the  risks  and 
dangers  so  real,  that  many— especially  many 
outside  Lebanon,  who  are  not  in  the  imme- 
diate line  of  fire— many  may  be  tempted  to 
turn  away  and  say:  This  is  not  our  problem. 
Regrettably,  that  has  been  the  attitude  of 
far  too  many  in  this  city.  The  memories  of 
hundreds  of  marines  lost  to  the  actions  of 
insane  terrorists:  of  tens  of  Americans  taken 
hostage:  of  a  half  dozen  Americans  still  held 
after  many,  many  months— these  memories 
understandably  raise  the  question:  Why 
should  America  be  involved? 

Well,  in  my  view,  we  should:  even  more, 
we  must.  And  for  two  very  good,  and  very 
compelling,  reasons.  We  should  be  involved 
because  it  is  right.  We  are  the  leaders  of  the 
free  world,  and  ultimately  it  is  freedom 
which  is  at  stake  in  Lebanon— the  restora- 
tion of  freedom  to  a  people  who  have  had 
one  of  the  proudest  traditions  of  democracy 
not  only  in  that  region,  but  in  the  world. 
The  Lebanese  people,  no  less  than  any 
other,  deserve  freedom— political  freedom, 
and  freedom  from  aggression,  terror  and  in- 
timidation. 

Even  more  concretely,  real  American  in- 
terests are  at  stake.  Peace  in  Lebanon  is  one 
key  to  peace  in  the  Middle  East.  And.  as  I 
said,  America  and  Americans  will  never  be 
safe  from  terrorism— unless  lebanese  peace 
and  sovereignty  are  restored.  We  will  never 
be  able  to  reduce  the  flow  of  deadly  narcot- 
ics through  the  Middle  East— unless  a 
strong,  central  government  in  Lebanon  can 
regain  control  of  its  own  territory  and  coast- 
line. 

And  I  should  add  one  final  point,  manifest 
in  your  presence  here  today.  America  is  in- 
volved because  so  many  Americans  have 
family  and  personal  ties  to  Lebanon.  For 
these  Americans,  it  is  not  members  of  this 
faction  or  that— who  are  dying;  it  is  not 
practitioners  of  this  religion  or  that— who 
are  dodging  the  artillery  shells.  It  is  for 
them  father  and  mother,  brother  and 
sister— who  are  living,  who  are  part  of,  the 
terrible  tragedy  of  Lebanon. 

America,  alone,  cannot  solve  the  problem 
of  Lebanon:  we  cannot  bring  peace  to  that 
troubled  land:  we  cannot  restore  the  sover- 
eignty of  that  beleaguered  nation. 

But  neither  can  we  stand  by  and  watch, 
while  others  destroy  a  free  country  and  free 
people,  and  threaten  important  American 
interests. 

Lebanon,  clearly,  is  a  vital  concern  of  ev- 
eryone in  this  room:  and  it  must  remain  an 
important  concern  of  our  Government  and 
of  all  Americans. 
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I  thank  you  for  working  so  hard  and  effec- 
tively to  get  that  message  across.  And  I 
pledge  my  continuing  help  in  our  common 
cause. 


JOHN  McCLOY 


UMI 


Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  few 
men  exert  lasting  and  profound  influ- 
ence on  a  nation  and  a  world  for  half  a 
century.  Fewer  still  effect  this  influ- 
ence fueled  by  what  John  McCloy's 
friend,  Jean  Monnet,  termed  burning 
patriotism.  Content  to  work  for  this 
Nation  without  fanfare.  John  McCloy 
served  this  country  in  public,  but 
mostly  in  private,  with  service  marked 
by  integrity,  vision,  and  enormous  abil- 
ity. His  recent  death  meant  the  loss  of 
a  remsurkable  man  who,  as  an  individ- 
ual, did  much  to  shape  the  post-World 
War  II  world. 

Mr.  McCloy  entered  public  service  in 
1940  as  then-Secretary  of  War  Henry 
L.  Stimson's  assistant  and  was  subse- 
quently appointed  World  Bank  I*resi- 
dent  in  1947.  As  United  States  Com- 
missioner in  Germany  in  1949,  Mr. 
McCloy  exhibited  uncommon  wisdom 
and  was  principally  responsible  for 
reintegrating  Germany  into  the  Euro- 
pean community.  His  effect  on  United 
States-German  relations  is  still  felt 
today. 

Mr.  McCloy  went  on  to  leadership  in 
private  life:  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  head  of  the 
Pord  Foundation,  and  honorary  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  the  Council  on 
Foreign  Relations.  His  work  for  nucle- 
ar disarmament  was  ground-breaking, 
his  influence  tremendous.  As  coordina- 
tor of  U.S.  disarmament  activities 
from  1961-63  and  chairman  of  the 
President's  General  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
from  1961-74,  he  served  Democratic 
and  Republican  Presidents  alike.  The 
1963  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty  and  the 
establishment  of  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency  were  prod- 
ucts of  his  labor. 

He  was  not  only  decorated  with  the 
Presidential  Medal  of  Freedom,  but  as 
a  grand  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor 
of  Prance  and  a  member  of  the  Grand 
Official  Order  of  Merit  of  Italy  and  of 
the  Grand  Cross  Order  of  Merit  of 
Germany. 

Mr.  President,  former  Secretary  of 
State  Henry  A.  Kissinger— another 
American  leader  of  lasting  and  con- 
tinuing impact— spoke  so  eloquently  in 
eulogizing  John  McCloy.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  eulogy  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  on  objection,  the  eulogy 
was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 
Record,  as  follows: 
EuLocY  BY  Henry  A.  Kissinger,  March  21. 
1989 

John  McCloy  never  served  in  the  Cabinet 
of  any  President:  yet  he  served  every  Presi- 
dent from  FYanklin  D.  Roosevelt  to  the 
present.  After  1952  he  never  occupied  a  full- 
time  government  position,  yet  few  Ameri- 


cans have  had  a  greater  Impact  on  their 
times. 

John  McCloy  lived  by  a  maxim  he  fre- 
quently quoted  by  his  friend.  Jean  Monnet. 
another  man  who  changed  his  time  without 
holding  public  office:  "Every  good  man  is 
ambitious.  The  test  is  whether  he  is  ambi- 
tious to  do  or  ambitious  to  be." 

John  McCloy  was  ambitious  to  do.  And  he 
had  a  marvelous  time  at  it.  His  life  spanned 
almost  half  the  history  of  the  Republic.  He 
knew  people  who  had  fought  in  the  Civil 
War  and  on  the  plains  against  the  Indians. 
In  one  way  or  another,  he  witnessed  every 
war  of  this  century.  And  he  lived  through 
extraordinary  change,  steering  much  of  it 
himself.  To  John  McCloy  the  seeming  con- 
tradictions of  life  were  the  raw  material 
with  which  to  fashion  a  better  world.  He 
loved  his  country  and  he  loved  peace  but  he 
knew  that  some  values  had  to  be  defended. 
He  believed  both  in  defense  and  in  arms 
control:  he  had  a  passionate  faith  in  democ- 
racy but  he  was  also  devoted  to  making 
every  honorable  effort  to  coexist  with  Com- 
munist adversaries.  He  was  perhaps  proud- 
est of  having  helped,  in  personally  massive 
ways,  to  bring  a  defeated  enemy  back  into 
the  community  of  democracies. 

John  McCloy  was  an  extraordinary  pilot 
through  waters  made  treacherous  by  con- 
flicting currents.  He  supplied  vision  and  di- 
rection in  an  age  that  too  often  demands  an- 
swers before  it  formulates  the  questions. 
Amidst  the  uproar  of  clashing  technical  con- 
siderations, he  never  lost  sight  of  ultimate 
goals. 

John  McCloy  was  quintessentially  Ameri- 
can. Ours  is  the  only  country  which  seeks 
its  Golden  Age  in  the  future,  not  the  past. 
John  McCloy  could  not  abide  statements  of 
problems  unaccompanied  by  their  possible 
solution.  Of  his  associates  he  asked  not  clev- 
erness but  character.  He  insisted  that  their 
obligation,  in  whatever  role,  be  to  give  the 
best  that  was  within  them.  He  was  ever  in 
ebullient  warfare  against  the  slipshod  and 
the  second-rate. 

In  my  memoirs  I  referred  to  his  anecdotal 
way  of  teaching  his  younger  friends.  He  did 
not  quite  know  what  to  make  of  it  and  every 
once  in  a  while  he  would  nudge  me  and  raise 
an  eyebrow.  "Anecdotal?  *  •  *  Is  that  good 
or  bad?"  So,  perhaps  I  should  answer  the 
question  by  concluding  with  a  few  anecdotes 
of  my  own. 

When  I  was  appointed  Security  Advisor,  a 
friend  suggested  that  I  seek  out  McCloy's 
advice  on  how  to  operate  in  Washington, 
though  I  barely  knew  him.  McCloy  would 
hear  nothing  of  bureaucratic  problems. 
"Kissinger."  he  said,  "You  may  know  a  bit 
about  foreign  policy,  but  to  be  effective  you 
have  to  learn  about  America.  I  will  help  you 
get  a  Midwesterner  as  your  deputy.  And  you 
should  take  vacations  in  Colorado." 

A  few  days  later  he  sent  me  for  consider- 
ation the  name  of  a  young  lawyer  a  friend 
of  his  had  suggested:  it  was  one  of  the  few 
times  I  did  not  take  his  advice— perhaps  be- 
cause I  wrongly  questioned  the  premise. 
The  man  he  recommended  has  since  held 
several  Cabinet  level  positions  and  is  now 
the  CEO  of  a  major  corporation. 

In  1979  I  felt  obliged  publicly  to  deplore 
America's  refusal  to  give  asylum  to  the 
exiled  Shah.  McCloy  saw  the  New  York 
Times  report  and  called  me.  He  thought  I 
must  have  exaggerated.  But  once  he  under- 
stood the  reality,  he  threw  himself— at  the 
age  of  83— passionately  into  finding  a  home 
for  the  Shah.  To  maintain  the  honor  of  his 
country  was  ever  John  McCloy's  personal 
mandate. 


When  I  was  Secretary  of  State,  I  frequent- 
ly sought  McCloy's  advice.  On  one  occasion 
I  invited  him  to  have  a  drink  with  me  at  6  in 
the  evening.  He  came  promptly  and  without 
a  question.  Months  later,  I  learned— and  not 
from  him— that  it  was  his  80th  birthday  and 
that  he  missed  the  better  part  of  his  birth- 
day celebration.  For  John  McCloy,  public 
service  always  took  precedence  over  his  pri- 
vate life. 

My  generation  lacks  McCloy's  certitudes 
and  wonderfully  buoyant  optimism.  All  his 
collaborators  benefitted  from  his  gifts  in 
the  crucial  foreign  policy  endeavors  of  our 
nation.  Our  future  will  be  more  blurry  with- 
out him  and  much  lonelier,  but  none  of  us 
would  trade  places  with  those  not  granted 
the  gift  of  having  known  him. 

At  a  celebration  in  honor  of  John  McCloy 
a  few  years  ago,  I  tried  to  sum  up  his  life  in 
a  statement  by  Bismarck,  the  minister  of  a 
country  with  whose  history  and  new  begin- 
nings John  McCloy  became  entwined: 
"Those  statesmen  who  like  to  fish  in  trou- 
bled water  will  wind  up  being  paralyzed  by 
their  own  cleverness.  The  utmost  that  a 
statesman  can  strive  for  is  to  listen  prayer- 
fully amidst  the  cacophony  of  history  for 
the  footsteps  of  God,  clutch  the  hem  of  His 
cloak,  and  walk  with  Him  a  few  steps  of  the 
way." 

John  McCloy  walked  humbly  in  God's 
footsteps,  and  for  those  of  us  he  touched  he 
gave  guidance  by  letting  us  accompany  him 
too  short  a  part  of  the  way. 


SWEDISH  FOREIGN  MINISTER 
COMMENTS  ON  EAST-WEST  RE- 
LATIONS, FOREIGN  POLICY, 
AND  SWEDISH  NEUTRALITY 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  on  May  17 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  had 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  informally 
with  the  Foreign  Minister  of  Sweden, 
Mr.  Sten  Andersson.  There  was  a 
useful  and  interesting  discussion  of 
Sweden's  view  of  East-West  relations, 
the  problems  of  environmental  protec- 
tion in  relation  to  third  world  develop- 
ment, and  the  singular  role  of  Swe- 
den's neutrality  in  its  international  re- 
lations. 

I  am  glad  to  report,  on  the  basis  of 
this  meeting,  that  relations  between 
our  country  and  Sweden  are  friendly 
and  constructive.  We  have  mutual  con- 
cerns about  environment  issues  and 
about  East-West  relations.  There  is  a 
good  dialog  between  our  countries  and 
a  refreshing  absence  of  difficult  bilat- 
eral issues. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record 
following  these  remarks  the  introduc- 
tory remarks  prepared  by  Minister  An- 
dersson for  his  meeting  with  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  on  May  17, 
1989. 

There   being   no  objection,   the   re- 
marlcs  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
Speech  of  Introduction  by  Mr.  Sten  An- 
dersson. Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of 
Sweden,    at   a   Luncheon   Given   by   the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  United 
States  Senate.  May  17.  1989 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  am 
very  honoured  by  your  invitation  and  I  am 
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grateful  to  have  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
change views  with  all  of  you  upon  different 
subjects. 

I  would  like  to  dedicate  the  first  minutes 
to  Sweden's  security  policy.  It  has  three 
main  components:  our  policy  of  neutrality, 
often  described  as  non-participation  in  alli- 
ances in  peace-time,  aiming  at  neutrality  in 
the  event  of  war:  It  goes  back  to  the  early 
19th  century;  a  strong  defence,  supporting 
the  policy  of  neutrality:  and  a  foreign 
policy,  striving  to  gain  respect  for  interna- 
tional law  and  to  achieve  a  peaceful  solution 
of  conflicts  and  international  solidarity.  We 
strongly  believe  that  deep  and  broad  eco- 
nomic and  social  gaps  between  nations  con- 
stitute a  threat  to  world  peace  and  stability. 
The  policy  of  neutrality  is  a  means  by 
which  Sweden  tries  to  avoid  being  dragged 
into  war.  It  is  not  an  end  in  itself,  but  a 
means  which  we  use  in  our  endeavour  to 
safeguard  our  independence  and  national  se- 
curity. 

The  policy  of  neutrality  is  not  ain  attempt 
at  climbing  onto  moral  high  ground.  I  would 
like  to  stress  that.  And  our  neutrality  is  not 
an  ideological  neutrality.  Sweden  is— as  you 
are  very  well  aware— a  Western  democracy, 
and,  like  the  United  States,  a  member  of  the 
cultural  community  that  traces  its  roots  to 
the  Judeo-Christian  value  system  and  an- 
cient Greek  philosophy. 

Through  our  policy  of  neutrality  and  our 
substantial  defence  efforts  we  have  made  an 
important  contribution  to  preserving  the 
Nordic  region  as  a  stable  area  of  low  tension 
in  Europe. 

Sweden  lies  at  the  crossroads  between 
NATO  and  the  Warsaw  Pact  in  Europe.  In 
fact,  Sweden  covers  about  half  of  this 
border  area.  I  venture  to  believe  that  our 
policy  of  neutrality  has  been— and  is— of 
benefit  to  the  peace  and  security  of  the 
whole  of  Europe. 

Perhaps,  this  aspect  of  Sweden's  contribu- 
tion to  stability  and  security  in  Europe  was 
particularly  important  during  the  Cold  War, 
in  periods  of  tension  between  East  and 
West. 

But— and  this  is  my  firm  conviction— Swe- 
den's policy  of  neutrality  and  Sweden's  role 
in  Europe  is  no  less  important  today,  when 
we  are  witnessing  a  growing  understanding 
and  an  increasing  cooperation  between  East 
and  West. 

We  are  living  through  a  thrilling  period  in 
Europe  these  days.  Comparing  the  impor- 
tance of  historical  events  is  difficult  and 
often  meaningless.  But  I  would  argue  that 
what  is  happening  in  the  Soviet  Union  and 
in  some  other  East  European  countries 
today  is  the  most  Important  event  in  Europe 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II. 

Let  us  call  it  democratization.  Let  us  even 
call  it  an  'agonizing  reappraisal"  of  the 
past.  But  in  doing  so,  we  must  be  realistic  at 
the  same  time.  We  cant  foresee  the  end  of 
the  process.  We  must  not  draw  too  far- 
reaching  conclusions  from  what  we  witness. 
There  is,  of  course,  reason  to  appraise  cur- 
rent events  in  the  Soviet  Union  with  vigi- 
lance and  without  illusions. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  a  Swedish  national  in- 
terest, a  European  interest  and— I  believe 
that  you  share  my  opinion— a  world-wide  in- 
terest that  this  process  continues.  Therefore 
we  should  do  out  best  to  encourage  it. 

For  historical  and  geographical  reasons 
and  thanks  to  its  policy  of  neutrality, 
Sweden  has  special  opportunities  for  estab- 
lishing contacts  with  the  Baltic  republics. 
Responding  to  their  demands  for  coopera- 
tion in  economic,  cultural  and  scientific  and 
other  fields  is  an  essential  contribution  to 


the  dismantling  of  artificial  barriers  in 
Europe.  And,  at  the  same  time,  it  Is  one  way 
we  can  give  substantial  support  to  the 
Soviet  policy  of  renewal.  There  is  undoubt- 
edly some  justification  for  calling  the  Baltic 
republics  "the  vanguard  of  the  peres- 
troyka". 

As  I  said  initially,  respect  for  internation- 
al law,  a  peaceful  solution  of  conflicts  and— 
I  add— respect  for  human  rights  and  strong 
support  of  the  United  Nations  are  comer- 
stones  in  Swedish  foreign  policy.  It  is  always 
the  smaller  nations  like  Sweden  which 
suffer  most  from  violations  of  international 
law. 

We  cannot  accept  the  law  of  the  jungle  in 
relations  between  nations.  We  must  have  a 
set  of  rules  for  behaviour  among  nations- 
just  as  we  have  between  citizens  of  a  coun- 
try. 

Swedes  have  often  been  used  to  mediate  in 
international  conflicts,  sometimes  sacrific- 
ing their  lives. 

Count  Polke  Bemadotte,  who  shipped 
people  out  of  the  concentration  camps  in 
Germany  at  the  very  last  minute  in  1945, 
fell  by  an  assassin's  bullet  in  Jerusalem  in 
1948  when  serving  the  United  Nations. 

My  old  friend  Olof  Palme  mediated  on 
behalf  of  the  Secretary  General  of  the  UN 
in  the  conflict  between  Iran  and  Iraq  as  did 
Gunnar  Jarring  in  the  Middle  East,  and  my 
friend  and  collaborator  for  many  years 
Bernt  Carlsson  in  Namibia. 

Dag  HammarskjOld  was  the  second  Secre- 
tary General  of  the  United  Nations. 

Raoul  Wallenberg  was  not  a  mediator  but 
a  great  hero  of  human  rights,  whom  I  can't 
avoid  mentioning  in  this  context.  As  you 
very  well  know,  Raoul  Wallenberg,  who  is 
now  an  honorary  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  saved  tens  of  thousands  of  lives  in 
Budapest  during  the  last  months  of  World 
War  II. 

In  recent  times,  the  Swedish  government 
has  done  some  work  to  facilitate  the  open- 
ing of  a  dialogue  between  the  United  States 
government  and  the  PLO— a  crucial  step  in 
the  process  leading  to  peace  in  the  Middle 
East. 

Of  course,  Sweden  prefers  peaceful  settle- 
ments of  all  conflicts  as  does  the  United 
States  and  the  rest  of  the  world.  But  we  also 
make  these  efforts  to  contribute  to  peaceful 
solutions  of  conflicts  because  it  is  our  own 
security  that  is  at  stake,  when  there  are 
wars  and  armed  conflicts  going  on  in  the 
world. 

Armed  conflicts  can  always  escalate  and 
spread.  Even  a  remote  war  can  t)e  the  spark 
that  brings  the  world  close  to  doomsday.  I 
don't  need  to  give  you  any  worst-case  sce- 
narios for  the  Middle  East. 

We  believe  that  our  policy  of  neutrality  as 
a  spin  off  effect  creates  possibilities  for  us 
to  act  as  mediators  and  work  for  peaceful 
settlements  of  conflicU.  We  have  no  alliance 
commitments  that  could  make  the  parties 
involved  in  a  conflict  suspect  that  we  are 
not  acting  independently. 

And— finally— there  are  some  moral  con- 
siderations in  our  foreign  policy,  consider- 
ations based  upon  solidarity.  We  earnestly 
think  that  Sweden,  a  fairly  rich  country 
which  has  been  spared  the  terrible  experi- 
ence of  war  for  175  years,  has  a  duty  to- 
wards less  fortunate  countries. 
Thank  you! 
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AMBASSADOR  WACHTMEISTER 
ENDS  HIS  SERVICE  AS  SWED- 
ISH AMBASSADOR  AND  DEAN 
OF  THE  DIPLOMATIC  CORPS 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  express  my  sadness— and  pleas- 
ure—at the  circumstances  under  which 
Ambassador  Wilhelm  Wachtmeister  is 
ending  his  service  in  Washington  as 
Ambassador  of  Sweden  and  dean  of 
the  diplomatic  corps. 

Sadness  because  Willy  Wachtmeis- 
ter's  retirement  from  the  Swedish  For- 
eign Service  marks  the  end  of  an  era 
in  which  he  has  played  an  exceptional 
role  in  furthering  the  interests  of  his 
country  and  the  cause  of  good  rela- 
tions between  Sweden  and  the  United 
States. 

Pleasure  at  the  knowledge  that 
Count  Wachtmeister  and  his  lovely 
wife  Ulla  will  continue  to  live  in  Wash- 
ington and,  indeed,  make  this  city 
their  home. 

Washington  has  had  a  love  affair 
with  the  Wachtmeisters  for  many 
years,  and  it  is  good  to  know  that  the 
feeling  is  mutual. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  an  article  in  the  Washington 
Post,  May  17  about  Ambassador  and 
Mrs.  Wachtmeister  be  printed  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Wachtmeisters,  Staying  in  Touch- 
Sweden's  Diplomatic  Duo.  Taking  Leave 
OF  THE  Embassy  But  Not  Their  Capital 
Home 

(By  Martha  Sherrill) 
They  live  in  a  world  where  good  Swedish 
meatballs  and  a  great  game  of  tennis  still 
count  for  something.  They  haven't  been 
dying  for  their  country,  exactly.  They've 
been  pouring  drinks  for  it.  Planning  menus 
for  it.  Shaking  hands.  Playing  tennis. 

When  asked  how  they  managed  to  become 
the  most  beloved  couple  on  Washington's 
Diplomatic  Circuit,  Wilhelm  and  Ulla 
Wachtmeister  of  Sweden  fumble  for  an- 
swers. 
He  says  it's  her  parties. 
She  says  it's  him. 

Their  dearest,  closest  friends  here— blue- 
bloods,  old  money  politicians,  cave  dwell- 
ers—generously unlock  their  jaws: 

"They  are  very  attractive,"  says  Sen.  Clai- 
borne Pell  (D-R.l.).  "They  are  professional 
diplomats  to  the  core.  They  know  lan- 
guages. They  also  have  very  strong  personal 
interests.  The  Countess  Wachtmeister— I'm 
sure  you  know— is  a  very  good  painter.  And 
Count  Wachtmeister  is  very  good  in  lawn 
tennis." 

They  entertain  so  beautifully, "  says 
Archie  Roosevelt. 

•The  flowers, "  says  Evangeline  Bruce, 
"were  like  nobody  else's." 

"Her  hand  is  amazing."  says  Ina  Ginsburg, 
"She  will  put  a  ribbon  somewhere  and  it  will 
have  a  tremendous  effect." 

"I'll  give  you  an  example  of  how  sweet  she 
is. "  says  Lucky  Roosevelt.  -Once  my  mother 
was  visiting  and  I  was  away,  and  she  took 
my  mother  to  lunch  .  .  .  How  kind!  What 
kindness!  She's  incapable  of  a  malicious 
thought." 
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"They've  really  become  part  of  our  lives 
here."  says  Susan  Mary  Alsop.  "When  I 
found  out  they  were  staying,  I  was  sooooo 
relieved.  Their  leaving  would  have  felt  like 
the  Washington  Monument  being  removed." 

"They  are  close  family  friends."  says  Bar- 
bara Bush,  "All  our  children  know  and  love 
them.  I  promise  they  will  be  a  Washington 
couple  which  belies  that  old  rule,  'When 
you're  out.  you're  out." 

"With  George  and  I,  the  Wachtmeisters 
will  always  be  in." 

Count  Wilhelm  Wachtmeister.  the  ambas- 
sador of  Sweden  and  the  dean  of  the  diplo- 
matic corps,  will  be  retiring  from  both  posts 
at  the  end  of  this  month.  He  and  Ulla.  the 
Countess  Wachtmeister,  will  not  be  return- 
ing to  Sweden.  They  like  it  too  much  here. 

The  ambassador's  highest-ranking  tennis 
partner.  President  Bush,  stopped  by  the  res- 
idence Monday  night.  Last  night  1.000 
family  and  friends— members  of  the  Cabi- 
net, of  Congress,  of  the  diplomatic  corps- 
gathered  for  an  'au  revoir"  party  in  their 
honor.  For  the  first  time  the  Wachtmeisters 
openly  discussed  their  plans  for  the  future. 
She's  going  to  paint  full  time.  He's  stepping 
into  the  private  sector,  as  an  adviser  to 
Volve  Chairman  Pehr  Gyllenhammar  and  a 
member  of  the  American  board  of  P-K 
Banken.  a  Swedish  bank. 

"This  is  something."  he  says,  "that  you  do 
very  much  here  in  America— where  you  go 
between  the  two  sectors.  But  we  don't  do 
that  at  all  in  Sweden,  but  now  is  my 
chance." 

Last  week  at  the  residence,  the  couple  sal 
down  to  talk  about  42  years  of  diplomatic 
life,  the  last  15  spend  in  Washington,  and 
their  decision  to  stay. 

Wachtmeister  leads  the  way  through  the 
place— a  white  Spanish  stucco  house  that 
belongs  in  Bel  Air.  He  walks  past  the  heavy 
furniture,  tapestries,  icons.  He's  a  tall,  fit- 
looking  66-year-old.  His  charcoal  suit 
matches  his  hair.  He  keeps  looking  at  his 
watch.  He  seems  stem  until  he  smiles  once. 
Friends  call  him  'Willie." 

He  arrives  at  an  airy  room  filled  with  his 
wife's  huge,  colorful  paintings.  Out  beyond 
the  many  windows  overlooking  the  garden 
lies  the  tennis  court— sort  of  Wachtmeister's 
outdoor  business  office. 

Ulla  Wachtmeister  nods  for  tea  and  coffee 
to  \x  served.  She's  delicate,  a  cloud  of 
yellow-blond  curls  and  soft  skin.  She's  wear- 
ing a  short  navy  blue  jacket  with  opulent 
gold  trim.  It  appears  to  be  something  terri- 
bly expensive,  but  turns  out  to  be  an  old 
uniform  coat  of  Willie's  from  his  days  as  a 
young  diplomat  in  Madrid.  The  countess  cut 
it  up  herself. 

"I  want  to  scale  down  my  activities,"  he 
says.  "I  want  to  control  my  own  schedule, 
which  I  haven't  done  for  15  years. " 

"For  42  years, "  corrects  Ulla. 

"Right, "  he  says,  "42  years." 

They've  lived  and  raised  their  three  chil- 
dren in  Vienna,  Madrid,  Lisbon,  Moscow  and 
Algeria.  Wachtmeister  spent  three  years  in 
New  York  as  personal  secretary  to  then 
United  Nations  secretary  general  Dag  Ham- 
marskjold.  During  their  years  in  diplomacy, 
they've  spent  a  total  of  15  years  in  Sweden. 
And  during  his  post  here,  Wachtmeister  has 
lasted  through  five  U.S.  presidents,  six  sec- 
retaries of  state  and  eight  chiefs  of  protocol. 

"While  receptions  and  visits  smd  ceremo- 
nies are  very  nice,"  says  the  ambassador, 
"you  can  be  saturated  from  it.  I  feel  less 
hungry  about  these  things.  I  think  some- 
body hungry  should  go  to  the  table.  And 
those  who  have  already  eaten  should  step 
back." 


UUa  Wachtmeister  has  watched  65,000 
people  parade  through  her  house  in  the 
past  15  years,  somebody  on  her  staff  esti- 
mates. Although  she  herself  would  never 
use  a  word  like  "parade."  It's  too  common, 
too  undiplomatic.  Her  voice  floats  and  isn't 
always  audible.  She  talks  about  her  "inner 
life,"  and  about  how  they  met. 

It  was  on  a  hunting  party  in  Sweden.  Per- 
haps 1945.  "It  was  very  cold  and  my  hus- 
band caught  a  virus,"  says  the  countess, 
who  was  an  18-year-old  baroness  at  the 
time.  "He  didn't  feel  so  well,  and  I  made 
some  lemon-and-honey  water  for  him.  I  took 
care  of  him.  you  see,  and  it  went  to  his 
heart." 

Just  two  weeks  before  his  first  posting  in 
Vienna,  in  1947.  the  Wachtmeisters  were 
married.  "I  didn't  know  what  I  was  getting 
into,"  she  says.  "You  learn  during  your  life, 
what  it's  all  about." 

People  seem  to  agree  she's  not  the  ordi- 
nary Washington  hostess.  "She's  a  woman 
of  great  depth.  Very  profound.  So  unusual 
for  Washington,"  says  Lucky  Roosevelt. 
"And  she  does  the  diplomatic  things,  which 
is  often  all  talk— well,  you  know  how  that 
is— and  she  does  it  beautifully.  But  if  you 
want  to  delve  further  she  can  do  that,  too." 

She  once  threw  a  candlelight  dinner  in 
her  kitchen  for  Norwegian  actress  Liv 
Ullman  and  invited  Henry  Kissinger,  who 
was  then  secretary  of  state.  When  the  king 
of  Sweden  was  still  a  bachelor,  she  orga- 
nized a  luau  and  sat  everyone  on  the  floor 
of  a  tent.  They  wore  leis.  The  king  danced. 
A  couple  times— when  tennis  champion 
Bjorn  Borg  has  come  to  town— she's  grown  a 
little  grass  tennis  court  in  the  middle  of  the 
dinner  table. 

Sen.  Alan  Simpson  <R-Wyo.)  says  he  met 
Ulla  in  1979— she  was  his  dinner  companion 
at  some  party  or  other.  He  was  totally  en- 
chanted. "The  conversation  was  not  about 
politics,"  he  says,  "it  was  about  kids  and  life 
and  fun  and  spirit." 

"Everybody  agrees. "  says  Evangeline 
Bruce,  once  an  ambassador's  wife,  "that 
Countess  Wachtmeister  in  her  diplomatic 
entertaining  and  friendships  is  able  to  show 
a  serenity  and  awareness  that  are  quite 
rare." 

Rare  too.  she's  never  used  a  caterer.  Even 
last  night,  her  Swedish  chef  prepared  the 
cuisine.  She  also  grows  all  her  own  flowers, 
and  often  designs  and  sews  her  own  clothes. 
When  Wachtmeister  became  dean,  their 
monthly  entertaining  budget  grew  to  $4,000 
and  included  another  staff  member  to  do 
the  grocery  shopping,  but  for  the  first  12 
years  of  entertaining  here,  the  countess 
shopped  herself.  The  food  she  served  to 
Americans  was  typically  Swedish,  usually  a 
smorgasbord. 

"I  used  to  wonder  how  many  pounds  of 
potatoes  I  carried  home  over  the  12  years." 
she  says.  "You  know,  in  Sweden  we  eat  so 
many." 

Their  guest  lists  weren't  remarkable,  says 
Roosevelt.  "No.  not  unusual,  they  knew  ev- 
erybody." she  says,  'and  sooner  or  later 
you'd  see  all  the  top  people." 

Wachtmeister's  good.  He  plays  tennis  to 
win.  When  asked  who  can  beat  his  game  in 
town,  he  hedges  diplomatically.  "John 
Heinz— whom  I  play  singles  with  regularly." 
he  says,  "can  beat  me." 

"He's  10  years  younger,  isn't  he?"  asks 
Ulla. 

"Eighteen,"  says  the  ambassador. 

"The  president,"  he  continues,  "is  a  good 
player." 

"Fantastic  game,"  says  the  countess. 

The  president  and  the  ambassador  had 
met  at  social  functions,  says  Wachtmeister, 


but  they  became  close  friends  on  the  court 
when  Bush  was  vice  president. 

Sen.  Heinz  (R-Pa.)  says  he  beats  Wacht- 
meister when  he's  lucky— "He's  relentless, 
aggressive  and  wily."  Ginsburg  used  to  be 
Wachtmeisters  doubles  partner.  "This  is  a 
tennis  town,"  she  says.  "I've  known  people 
who've  come  here  and  decided  they  had  to 
learn  tennis  because  it  was  such  a  good 
entree," 

"There  is  another  word  for  diplomacy— 
and  that's  contact."  Wachtmeister  explains. 
"There  are  special  things,  hobbies— like 
tennis  in  my  case.  It  happens  to  fit  in  very 
well,  because  Sweden's  great  power  in 
tennis.  And  because  tennis  is  so  much  en- 
vogue  here  in  America.  It's  in.  Which  is  re- 
flected in  the  government  officials  playing. 
You  know  that  out  of  the  100  senators,  25 
are  active  tennis  players?  Every  fourth  sena- 
tor is  an  active— and  many  of  them,  good- 
tennis  player." 

And  Wachtmeister's  sporty  pals  might  be 
more  likely  to  come  to  Ulla's  parties.  "I'm 
sure  that  senators  get  10  invitations  a  day 
from  embassies."  he  says.  "And  I  have  heard 
that  senators  tell  their  secretaries  that  they 
decline  all  embassy  invitations  except  this, 
this,  this.  The  secret  is  to  get  on  the  excep- 
tion list.  And  after  two  years  I  think  that  we 
were  on  that  list." 

"Their  friendship  with  me  is  based  on 
much  more,"  says  Simpson,  who  does  play 
tennis.  "I  wouldn't  wander  onto  a  court  with 
Willie  Wachtmeister  for  anything  ...  He 
can  really  punch  that  ball. " 

Kay  Evans,  wife  of  columnist  Rowland 
Evans,  is  happy  to  discuss  her  husband's 
tennis  relationship  with  Wachtmeister. 
"Rowly  plays  early  morning  tennis  every 
Friday  with  Wilie. "  she  says.  'And  that  im- 
proves Rowly's  disposition  tremendously. 
I'm  very  happy  about  that,  very." 

■'Tennis  is  like  a  party,"  says  Wachtmeis- 
ter. "It's  a  vehicle— one  means— to  get  to- 
gether." 

"Sweden,"  somebody  once  said,  "was  noth- 
ing before  the  Wachtmeisters."  This  is,  of 
course,  a  gross  exaggeration.  What  he  really 
meant  to  say  was  that  the  Swedish  embassy 
was  nothing  before  the  Wachtmeisters.  Or 
maybe  that  it  was  empty  before  the  Wacht- 
meisters. 

At  the  time  they  arrived,  in  1974,  U.S.  re- 
lations with  Sweden  were  not  so  spectacu- 
lar. Prime  Minister  Olof  Palme  publicly 
compared  the  U.S.  bombing  of  Hanoi  with 
German  World  War  II  atrocities,  and  Presi- 
dent Nixon  sent  the  ambassador  home.  For 
14  months  the  Swedish  residence— and  the 
tennis  court— were  vacant. 

"When  Nixon  apparently  made  up  his 
mind  that  the  punishment  was  over."  says 
Wachtmeister.  "that's  when  I  was  appoint- 
ed." 

(There  haven't  been  any  flaps  since.  Well, 
except  one.  In  1981,  rather  than  attending  a 
big  party  at  the  Soviet  Embassy  to  celebrate 
the  64th  anniversary  of  the  Russian  Revolu- 
tion, Ambassador  Wachtmeister  chose  to 
play  tennis  instead.  A  Soviet  submarine  had 
recently  gone  aground  in  a  restricted  mili- 
tary zone  off  the  coast  of  Sweden.) 

The  Wachtmeisters  had  just  a  few  ac- 
quaintances here  when  they  arrived.  They 
knew  Pell,  who  had  met  the  ambassador  in 
1957.  And  they  knew  Ginsburg,  because  Pell 
introduced  them.  Ulla  says  Ginsburg  was 
enormously  helpful  during  the  adjustment 
period. 

"It  can  be  very  difficult  for  couples  when 
they  first  move  here,"  says  Ginsburg.  "For 
instance,  you  might  want  a  picture  of  people 
before  you  meet  them  .  .  .  and  it  takes  a 
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long  time  to  sort  out  who  is  who,  and  who 
one  should  enjoy." 

'It  does  take  awhile,"  says  UUa.   "I  think 
this  is  a  mysterious  part  of  the  world." 

Things  on  the  diplomatic  party  circuit 
have  since  changed.  "In  the  '70s  it  was 
rather  much  influenced  by  the  Iranian  am- 
bassador at  that  time, "  says  Wachtmeister. 
"It  was  a  splashy  kind  of  thing.  And  the  dip- 
lomatic social  life  in  Washington  has 
become  much  less  flashy  in  the  '80s." 
"And  less  visible,  "  says  the  countess. 
"I  think  the  change  started  with  the 
Carter  administration— which  was  sort  of 
low-key,"  says  the  ambassador.  "It's  much 
more  businesslike  now  ...  I  always  resent 
when  the  Swedish  journalists  gripe  about 
the  parties  taking  place  here.  These  are 
social  events  for  the  purpose  of  getting  to- 
gether, and  talking  business— politics,  if  you 
like.  It's  not  to  dance  and  drink.  And  not 
always  so  fun.  It's  a  hard  working  capital,  as 
you  know.  Dinner's  over  at  11:00.  People  are 
in  bed  at  11:30  if  they  are  lucky. " 

It  was  no  huge  surprise  when  Wachtmeis- 
ter announced  his  retirement.  Last  month 
when  he  turned  66,  he  reached  the  manda- 
tory retirement  age  for  the  Swedish  civil 
service.  He  had  already  stayed  a  couple 
years  longer  than  he  originally  planned 
after  becoming  dean  of  the  diplomatic  corps 
in  1986,  a  high-profile  position  that  any 
country  would  consider  a  coup. 

Andrew  J.  Jacovides,  the  ambassador  of 
Cyprus,  was  chosen  to  succeed  Wachtmeis- 
ter as  dean— after  a  certain  amount  of  con- 
fusion. The  senior  ranking  ambassador 
(based  on  longevity)  automatically  becomes 
dean,  and  Maiava  lulai  Toma,  the  ambassa- 
dor of  Western  Samoa,  has  seniority  over 
Jacovides.  But  Toma  doesn't  reside  in  Wash- 
ington, which  everyone  agreed  was  a  prob- 
lem. 

"He's  been  a  model  ambassador  and  an  ex- 
cellent dean,  and  anyone  who  comes  in  will 
have  huge  shoes  to  fill."  Jacovides  says  of 
Wachtmeister.  "I  will  certainly  do  my  best 
to  equal  him,  and  do  as  conscientious  a  job 
as  I  could— for  that  limited  period  that  I 
have." 

He  says  "limited"  because  he  plans  soon 
to  return  to  Cyprus,  he  says,  to  be  the  direc- 
tor general  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs—"an  important  job  that  needs  to  be 
filled." 

"I  feel  sort  of  sorry  for  the  next  dean," 
says  longtime  diplomat  Archie  Roosevelt  of 
Jacovides.  "They  are  a  marvelous  couple, 
but  I  don't  think  they  can  afford  to  enter- 
tain like  the  Wachtmeisters.  and  their  place 
is  soooo  tiny. 

•Who's  next  in  line  after  Cyprus?  "  Roose- 
velt asks. 

Probably  Sukru  Elekdag.  the  ambassador 
of  Turkey,  he's  told. 

"Well,  the  Turks  have  a  terrific  embassy. " 
he  says.  "And  they'd  love  having  the  new 
dean." 

Countess  Wachtmeister  bought  their 
Spring  Valley  town  house  seven  years  ago. 
It  doesn't  have  a  tennis  court— she  doesn't 
play,  after  all.  She  uses  her  muscles  to 
paint,  she  says.  'It's  been  a  studio.  I  found 
it  for  painting  and  also  for  weekends  when  I 
wanted  to  get  out  of  the  house.  It's  wonder- 
ful, it's  just  down  the  road  here  .  .  .  It's  just 
perfect  for  another  life,  for  our  third  life." 
Once  she  gets  there,  she'll  paint  again. 
"You  have  to  immerse  yourself  to  be  cre- 
ative." she  says.  "You  have  to  go  deep  into 
yourself,  to  express  yourself."  In  the  last 
two  years,  there's  been  little  time  for  this. 
She's  not  been  paid  to  be  an  ambassador's 
wife— and    believes   that   diplomatic    wives 


should  have  a  choice  of  playing  hostess  or 
not. 

"It  depends  how  you  feel  about  your  coun- 
try, your  husband  and  your  own  life. "  she 
says.  "You  can  hire  caterers  and  a  house- 
keeper to  look  after  the  house.  There  are 
many  bachelor  ambassadors  who  do  very 
well." 

Their  summer  schedule  seems  loose,  but 
its  tightly  drawn.  They'll  be  in  Sweden 
until  July,  when  the  ambassador  goes  for  a 
board  meeting  of  the  "International  Tennis 
Hall  of  Fame"  in  Newport.  R.I.  After  that, 
he  goes  for  a  week  at  the  Bohemian  Grove— 
the  Bohemian  Club's  campground  outside 
San  Francisco— then  back  to  Sweden  for  the 
rest  of  the  summer. 

Once  back  in  town.  Wachtmeister  plans  to 
stay  off  "the  official  circuit"  and  away  from 
the  toes  of  Anders  Thunborg.  the  new  am- 
bassador—formerly Sweden's  ambassador  in 
Moscow.  "I  don't  want  to  run  over  him. " 
says  Wachtmeister.  "So  well  be  very  low- 
key  in  that  regard.  We  will  see  our  friends— 
our  nonpolitical  friends— and.  of  course, 
members  of  cabinet  and  others  who  are  per- 
sonal friends,  but  we  will  stay  out  of  the 
public  limelight." 

For  other  retired  diplomats,  there  hasn't 
been  much  limelight  to  stay  out  of.  The  in- 
vitations usually  don't  come  the  way  they 
used  to.  "They  won't  be  sitting  at  home,  I'm 
sure. "  says  Ginsburg.  "They  have  contribut- 
ed too  much,  they've  been  giving  too  much. " 

And  will  Washington  remember  that? 

"I  think  this. "  she  says,  "will  be  a  case 
where  they  will."' 

All  of  which  doesn't  seem  to  concern  UUa 
Wachtmeister  much.  Maybe  fewer  invita- 
tions would  be  fine.  "What  is  this  life  all 
about  if  you  have  no  time  for  affection?  ' 
she  asks.  "Everything  in  our  lives  is  so 
quick,  and  my  husband  and  I  have  had  a 
wonderful  life  together.  Its  lovely  to  have  a 
little  house  where  we  can  be  like  newlyweds 
again." 


NORWEGIAN     PRIME     MINISTER 
SPEAKS   ON   "GLOBAL  CHANGE 
AND  OUR  COMMON  FUTURE" 
Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  has  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  recently  with  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Norway,  Mrs.  Gro 
Harlem  Brundtland.  On  the  basis  of 
our  discussion,   I   am  glad  to  report 
that    the    relationship    between    our 
country  and  Norway  is  friendly  and 
constructive. 

In  addition  to  her  service  as  Prime 
Minister  of  her  country,  Mrs.  Brundt- 
land serves  as  Chairman  of  the  World 
Commission  on  Environment  and  De- 
velopment, and  is  widely  recognized 
for  her  leadership  in  the  area  of  envi- 
ronmental protection.  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  members  were  able  to 
see  it  first  hand  her  qualities  of  intelli- 
gence and  commitment  that  have 
brought  her  to  world  prominence  on 
this  vital  subject. 

While  in  Washington,  Mrs.  Brundt- 
land delivered  the  Benjamin  Franklin 
lecture,  on  May  2,  1989.  entitled 
"Global  Change  and  Our  Common 
Future."  I  ask  that  the  text  of  this  lec- 
ture be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  re- 
marks were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Speech  by  Mrs.  Gro  Harlem  Brundtland. 
Prime  Minister  of  Norway.  Chairman  of 
THE  World  Commission  on  Environment 
AND  Development 

global  change  and  our  common  future— the 
benjamin  franklin  lecture.  washington. 

D.C.  MAY  2.  1989 

We  are  living  in  an  historic  transitional 
period  in  which  awareness  of  the  conflict 
between  human  activities  and  environmen- 
tal constraints  is  literally  exploding.  This 
finite  world  will  have  to  provide  food  and 
energy,  and  meet  the  needs  of  a  doubled 
world  population  sometime  in  the  next  cen- 
tury. It  may  have  to  sustain  a  world  econo- 
my which  is  five  to  ten  times  larger  than 
the  present  one.  It  is  quite  clear  that  this 
cannot  be  done  by  perpetuating  present  pat- 
terns. 

In  the  never-ending  human  search  for  an 
improved  habitat,  for  new  materials,  new 
energy  forms  and  new  processes,  the  con- 
straints imposed  by  depletion  of  natural  re- 
sources and  the  pollution  caused  by  the  con- 
version of  resources  have  brought  mankind 
to  a  crossroads. 

In  spite  of  all  the  technological  and  scien- 
tific triumphs  of  the  present  century,  there 
have  never  been  so  many  poor,  illiterate  or 
unemployed  people  in  the  world,  and  their 
numbers  are  growing.  Close  to  one  billion 
people  are  living  in  poverty  and  squalor,  a 
situation  that  leaves  little  choice,  in  a  strug- 
gle for  life  which  often  undermines  the  con- 
ditions for  life  itself,  the  environment  and 
the  natural  resource  base. 

We  continue  to  live  in  a  world  where 
abundance  exisU  side  by  side  with  extreme 
need,  where  waste  overshadows  want,  and 
where  our  very  existence  is  in  danger  due  to 
mismanagement  and  overexploitation  of  the 
environment. 

The  undermining  of  respect  for  interna- 
tional obligations  was  one  of  the  many  neg- 
ative trends  in  international  politics  during 
the  1970s  and  the  early  1980s. 

I  believe  that  the  threats  to  the  global  en- 
vironment have  the  potential  to  open  our 
eyes,  and  to  make  us  accept  that  North  and 
South  will  have  to  forge  an  equal  partner- 
ship. The  threats  to  the  global  climate 
prove  beyond  doubt  that,  if  everyone  does 
as  they  please  in  the  short  run,  we  will  all 
be  losers  in  the  long  run.  We  need  to  devel- 
op a  more  global  mentality  in  charting  the 
course  towards  the  future,  and  we  need 
sound  scientific  advice  and  firm  political 
and  institutional  leadership. 

We  face  a  grim  catalogue  of  environmen- 
tal deterioration.  We  know  that  forests  are 
vanishing.  Every  year  150.000  km2  disap- 
pear. We  are  becoming  increasingly  aware 
of  the  spread  of  desert  land.  The  yearly  rate 
is  60.000  km2.  Good  soil  is  being  washed 
away  or  eroding  at  alarming  rates.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  about  150  plant  and  animal  spe- 
cies are  becoming  extinct  every  day.  most  of 
them  unknown  to  laymen  and  specialists 
alike.  The  stratospheric  ozone  shield  is  in 
danger.  And  above  and  beyond  all  these 
signs  of  environmental  crisis,  the  climate 
itself  is  threatened. 

As  the  challenging  dynamics  of  global 
change  gradually  become  clearer,  the  role  of 
the  men  and  women  of  science  in  shaping 
our  common  future  becomes  more  central. 
The  interplay  between  the  scientific  process 
and  the  making  of  public  policy  is  not  a  new 
phenomenon.  Indeed,  it  has  been  a  charac- 
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teristic  of  most  of  the  great  turning  points 
in  human  history.  One  need  look  back  no 
further  than  the  dawning  of  the  nuclear  age 
to  conclude  that  names  such  as  Fermi. 
Bohr,  Oppenheimer  and  Sakharov  have  in- 
fluenced today's  world  just  as  much  as  Roo- 
sevelt. Stalin,  Churchill,  Gandhi  and  Ham- 
marskjoeld. 

It  may  be  more  important  now  than  ever 
before  in  history  for  scientists  to  keep  the 
doors  of  their  laboratories  open  to  political, 
economic,  social  and  ideological  currents. 
The  role  of  the  scientist  as  an  isolated  ex- 
plorer of  the  uncharted  world  of  tomorrow 
must  be  reconciled  with  his  role  as  a  com- 
mitted, responsible  citizen  of  the  unsettled 
world  of  the  present. 

The  interaction  between  politics  and  sci- 
ence has  been  decisive  in  the  pursuance  of 
international  consensus  on  the  problem  of 
stratospheric  ozone  depletion.  The  protocol 
which  was  hammered  out  in  Montreal  in 
Septemlier  1987.  which  provides  for  reduc- 
ing CPC  emissions  by  50  per  cent  over  the 
next  decade,  could  never  have  been  achieved 
without  a  delicate  balance  between  the  most 
up-to-date  scientific  information,  reliable  in- 
dustrial expertise  and  committed  political 
leadership  against  a  background  of  strong, 
and  informed  public  interest. 

The  fact  that  new  scientific  data  on  the 
threat  to  the  ozone  layer  has  already 
prompted  us  to  move  beyond  the  1987  ac- 
cords only  underlines  my  point:  The  scien- 
tist's chair  is  now  firmly  drawn  up  to  the  ne- 
gotiating table,  right  next  to  that  of  the  po- 
litican,  the  corporate  manager,  the  lawyer, 
the  economist  and  the  civic  leader.  Indeed, 
moving  beyond  compartmentalization  and 
outmoded  patterns  to  draw  upon  the  very 
best  of  our  intellectual  and  moral  resources 
from  every  field  of  endeavor  lies  at  the  very 
heart  of  the  concept  of  sustainable  develop- 
ment. 

It  is  a  rare  privilege  to  be  here  in  Wash- 
ington today  and  to  speak  about  the  chal- 
lenges l>efore  us  as  we  approach  the  end  of  a 
century  that  has  brought  more  changes 
than  the  entire  previous  history  of  man- 
kind. I  do  so  emphasizing  that  U.S.  leader- 
ship will  be  decisive  if  we  are  to  succeed,  on 
a  global  scale,  in  making  the  necessary 
changes.  I  do  so  with  the  greatest  respect 
and  admiration  for  the  human  and  material 
resources  of  this  country,  resources  which 
can  and  must  be  mobilized  for  sustainable 
development  if  we  are  to  overcome  the  in- 
terlocked environment  and  development 
crisis. 

This  nation  has  perpetually  fostered 
human  genius.  Benjamin  Franklin  himself 
was  a  paragon  of  intellectual  curiosity  and 
versatility.  His  inquisitive,  insatiable  mind 
was  constantly  on  the  look-out  for  knowl- 
edge and  would  have  found  it  in  a  desert. 
His  own  words  atwut  learning  are  illustra- 
tive, and  I  quote:  'In  persons  of  a  contem- 
plative disposition,  and  the  most  different 
things  provoke  the  exercise  of  the  imagina- 
tion, and  the  satisfaction  which  often  arise 
to  them  thereby  are  a  certain  relief  to  the 
labor  of  the  mind  as  well  as  to  that  of  the 
body". 

Had  Franklin  been  alive  today,  he  might 
have  found  a  solution  to  the  energy  prob- 
lem. He  was  actually  very  involved  with  the 
problem  of  energy  efficiency.  Franklin  was 
the  first  scientist  to  study  the  Gulf  Stream. 
He  found  that  a  vessel  sailing  from  Europe 
to  America  could  shorten  the  voyage  by 
avoiding  the  Stream,  and  that  a  thermom- 
eter could  he  used  to  determine  the  edge  of 
it. 

Today,  the  international  agenda  has 
grown  more  varied  and  complex,  but  also 


more  promising.  Advances  are  being  made  in 
a  number  of  fields,  including  the  easing  of 
tensions  between  East  and  West  with  the 
ensuing  gains  for  peace  and  security  and  the 
settlement  of  regional  conflicts. 

Should  we  not  take  advantage  of  this  fa- 
vorable climate  and  direct  our  efforts  to- 
wards the  critical  environment  and  develop- 
ment issues  facing  us?  Many  of  these  prob- 
lems cannot  be  solved  within  the  confines  of 
the  nation  state,  nor  by  maintaining  the  di- 
chotomy between  friend  and  foe.  We  must 
increase  communication  and  exchange,  and 
cultivate  greater  pluralism  and  openness. 

In  1987,  the  World  Commission  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Development  presented  its 
report  '•Our  Common  Future".  The  Com- 
mission sounded  an  urgent  warning:  The 
present  trends  cannot  continue.  They  must 
be  reversed. 

The  World  Commission  did  not.  however, 
add  its  voice  to  that  of  those  who  are  pre- 
dicting continuous  negative  trends  and  de- 
cline. The  Commission's  message  is  a  posi- 
tive vision  of  the  future.  Never  before  in  our 
history  have  we  had  so  much  knowledge, 
technology  and  resources.  Never  before 
have  we  had  such  great  capacities.  The  time 
and  the  opportunity  has  come  to  break  out 
of  the  negative  trends  of  the  past. 

What  we  need  are  new  concepts  and  new 
values  based  on  a  new  global  ethic.  We  must 
mobilize  political  will  and  human  ingenuity. 
We  need  closer  multilateral  cooperation 
based  on  the  recognition  of  the  growing 
interdependence  of  nations. 

The  World  Commission  offered  the  con- 
cept of  sustainable  development.  It  is  a  con- 
cept that  can  mobilize  broader  political  con- 
sensus, one  on  which  the  international  com- 
munity can  and  should  build.  It  is  a  broad 
concept  of  social  and  economic  progress. 
The  Commission  defined  sustainable  devel- 
opment as  meeting  the  needs  and  aspira- 
tions of  present  and  future  generations 
without  compromising  the  ability  of  future 
generations  to  meet  their  needs.  It  requires 
political  reform,  access  to  knowledge  and  re- 
sources, and  a  more  just  and  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  wealth  within  and  between  na- 
tions. 

Over  the  past  couple  of  years  some 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  environmen- 
tal field,  both  in  terms  of  raising  conscious- 
ness and  in  terms  of  taking  on  particular 
challenges,  such  as  in  the  Montreal  Protocol 
on  the  ozone  layer  and  the  Basel  Conven- 
tion on  hazardous  wastes.  However,  the  pic- 
ture is  very  uneven,  and  the  achievements 
far  from  justifying  complacency. 

As  far  as  development  is  concerned,  how- 
ever, the  1980s  have  been  a  lost  decade. 
Though  some  countries  have  done  well, 
there  has  been  wide-spread  economic  retro- 
gression in  the  Third  World.  Living  stand- 
ards have  declined  by  one  fifth  in  Sub-Saha- 
ran  Africa  since  1970. 

Unsustainable,  crushing  burdens  of  debt 
and  reverse  financial  flows,  depressed  com- 
modity prices,  protectionism  and  abnormal- 
ly high  interest  rates  have  all  created  an  ex- 
tremely unfavorable  international  climate 
for  development  in  the  Third  World. 

Politically,  economically  and  morally,  it  is 
unacceptable  that  there  should  be  a  net 
transfer  of  resources  from  the  poor  coun- 
tries to  the  rich.  Paradoxically,  the  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  while  close  to  a  billion 
people  are  already  living  in  poverty  and 
squalor,  the  per  capita  income  of  some  50 
developing  countries  has  continued  to  de- 
cline over  the  past  few  years. 

These  trends  will  have  to  be  reversed.  As 
pointed  out  by  the  World  Commission  on 


Environment  and  Development,  only 
growth  can  eliminate  poverty.  Only  growth 
can  create  the  capacity  to  solve  environmen- 
tal problems.  But  growth  cannot  be  based 
on  overexploitation  of  the  resources  of  de- 
veloping countries.  Growth  must  be  man- 
aged to  enhance  the  resource  base  on  which 
these  countries  all  depend.  We  must  create 
external  conditions  that  will  help  rather 
than  hinder  developing  countries  in  realiz- 
ing their  full  potential. 

What  we  now  need  is  Global  Consensus 
for  Economic  Growth  in  the  1990s.  It  must 
comprise: 

Economic  policy  coordination  that  will 
promote  vigorous  noninflationary  economic 
growth:  Major  challenges  include  reducing 
payments  imbalances  between  the  USA. 
Japan  suid  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germa- 
ny, and  making  the  surpluses  of  Japan,  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  and  other 
countries  increasingly  available  to  develop- 
ing countries. 

From  a  world  development  point  of  view, 
the  financial  surpluses  of  the  OECD  coun- 
tries should  increasingly  be  used  for  invest- 
ments in  developing  countries  rather  than 
for  financing  private  consumption  in  the 
major  industrialized  countries. 

We  need  policies  that  will  secure  more 
stable  exchange  rates  and  increased  access 
to  markets  on  a  global  basis:  Protectionism 
is  a  confrontational  issue  and  a  no  benefit 
game.  Every  year,  protectionism  costs  the 
developing  countries  twice  the  total  amount 
of  development  assistance  they  receive.  The 
benefits  of  free  trade  both  for  the  North 
and  for  the  South  are  obvious. 

We  need  policies  that  will  sustain  and  im- 
prove commodity  prices: 

Policies  must  encourage  and  support  di- 
versification of  the  economies  of  the  devel- 
oping countries;  we  need  adjustment  pro- 
grams that  are  realistic.  Their  pace  and  se- 
quence must  be  carefully  tailored  to  the 
characteristics  and  development  priorities 
of  the  individual  countries  through  a  policy 
of  dialogue.  More  must  be  done  to  incorpo- 
rate poverty  concerns  and  environmental 
considerations  into  adjustment  programs. 

We  need  major  new  efforts  that  will 
reduce  debt  based  on  the  recent  Brady  initi- 
ative. For  debt  owed  to  multilateral  institu- 
tions, the  scheme  based  on  a  Nordic  propos- 
al to  soften  interest  payments  on  such  loans 
has  l)een  taken  up  by  the  World  Bank.  We 
believe  this  and  similar  schemes  should  be 
extended  in  the  future. 

A  very  civilized,  ancient  legal  provision  on 
debt  reads  as  follows:  "If  a  man  owes  a  debt, 
and  the  storm  inundates  his  field  and  car- 
ries away  the  produce,  or  if  the  grain  has 
not  grown  in  the  field,  in  that  year  he  shall 
not  make  any  return  to  the  creditor,  he 
shall  alter  his  contract  and  he  shall  not  pay 
interest  for  that  year". 

This  quote  is  taken  from  the  Code  of 
Hammurabi.  King  of  Babylon,  which  dates 
from  the  year  2250  BC. 

4.000  years  later  the  debt  burdens,  the  en- 
vironmental crisis  and  the  decline  in  the 
flows  of  resource  transfers  are  trends  that 
call  for  equally  civilized  considerations. 

In  addition  to  our  debt  efforts,  what  is 
called  for  is  increased  development  assist- 
ance, nothing  short  of  a  "Marshall  Plan " 
for  the  poorer  nations  of  the  developing 
world,  notably  for  Africa.  I  see  no  reason  to 
conceal,  that  while  Norway  has  given 
around  1.1  per  cent  of  its  GNP  in  official  de- 
velopment assistance  to  developing  coun- 
tries in  recent  years,  we  are  disappointed 
that  the  OECD  average  has  declined  to  a 
meager  0.34  percent.  Those  donor  countries 
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which  have  been  lagging  behind  in  their 
ODA  transfers  should  now  make  renewed 
efforts  in  line  with  their  abilities. 

The  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe 
must  also  contribute  to  a  far  greater  extent 
than  they  have  done  so  far.  The  developing 
countries  have  been  declaring  their  readi- 
ness to  do  their  part  in  terms  of  policy  re- 
forms and  constructive  negotiations. 

A  Global  ConsensCis  for  Economic  Growth 
in  the  lP90s  must  be  consistent  with  sus- 
tainable development.  It  must  observe  eco- 
logical constraints.  There  are  no  sanctuaries 
on  this  planet.  If  the  next  decade  is  to  be 
truly  a  decade  of  response  to  the  serious 
problems  which  confront  the  world,  the 
issue  of  sustainable  global  development 
must  receive  special,  and  urgent,  attention. 
It  is  time  for  a  global  economic  summit  to 
launch  a  new  era  of  international  coopera- 
tion. Issues  like  the  debt  crisis,  trade  mat- 
ters, resources  for  the  international  finan- 
cial institutions,  harnessing  technology  for 
global  benefit,  strengthening  the  United  Na- 
tions system,  and  specific  major  threats  to 
the  environment  such  as  global  warming, 
are  becoming  increasingly  interrelated. 
Would  it  not  be  appropriate  to  consider 
both  our  economic  and  our  environmental 
concerns  together  at  such  a  summit,  given 
the  critical  links  between  the  two? 

The  Third  World  seems  convinced  that 
International  poverty  is  not  a  mere  aberra- 
tion of  international  economic  relations 
which  can  be  corrected  by  minor  adjust- 
menU,  but  rather  the  unspoken  premise  of 
the  present  economic  order.  Developing 
countries  have  had  to  produce  more  and  sell 
more  in  order  to  earn  more  to  service  debt 
and  finance  imports.  And  the  amount  of 
coffee,  cotton  or  copper  they  have  had  to 
produce  to  buy  a  water  pump,  antibiotics  or 
a  lorry  has  kept  increasing. 

This  has  led  to  over-taxation  of  the  envi- 
ronment. It  has  fueled  soil  erosion  and  ac- 
celerated the  cancerous  process  of  desertifi- 
cation and  deforestation.  This  in  turn  has 
begun  to  threaten  the  genetic  diversity 
which  is  the  basis  for  tomorrow's  biotech- 
nology, agriculture  and  food  supply. 

Biotechnology  is  a  case  in  point.  The  ef- 
fects of  modern  biotechnology  on  agricul- 
ture and  food  security  in  the  Third  World 
must  be  given  special  care  and  attention. 
Clearly,  the  production  of  enough  food  to 
feed  a  doubled  world  population  is  incon- 
ceivable without  biotechnology.  But  there 
are  inherent  dangers  that  could,  unless  they 
are  avoided,  further  widen  the  gap  between 
poor  and  rich. 

The  benefits  of  plant  breeding  and  plant 
varieties  with  greater  resistance  and  more 
rapid  growth  potential  have  been,  and  will 
continue  to  be  immense.  But  these  benefits 
may  become  available  only  to  the  rich, 
while  the  genes  employed  in  the  process 
often  originate  in  developing  countries 
which  derive  very  little  benefit  from  their 
use. 

Strong  International  corporations  may 
dominate  this  field.  Legal  protection  and 
very  firm  rules  regarding  rights  of  owner- 
ship may  reduce  the  availability  of  products 
which  are  Important  for  nutrition  aund  the 
prevention  of  famine. 

Small-scale  farmers  in  the  Third  World 
risk  being  victims  in  this  process.  Biotech- 
nology may  produce  substitutes  for  their 
crops.  They  may  lose  Income  and  the  ability 
to  provide  for  their  families. 

The  Industrialized  countries  have  a  re- 
sponsibility for  controlling  market  forces  In 
this  field  and  for  promoting  a  more  equita- 
ble sharing  between  developed  and  develop- 


ing countries.  The  protection  of  Intellectual 
property  rights  and  royalties  must  be  in  a 
form  which  promotes  research,  which  pro- 
vides for  an  equitable  sharing  of  financial 
benefits  between  Inventors  and  the  country 
of  genetic  origin  and,  not  least,  which  makes 
the  products  of  biotechnology  available  to 
those  who  need  them. 

We  need  to  foster  a  stronger  sense  of  col- 
lective responsibility  and  to  make  the  inter- 
national bodies  we  have  created  more  effec- 
tive. The  time  has  come  to  seek  more  Inno- 
vative structures  for  cooperation  than  those 
we  have  available  at  present.  Stronger  man- 
dates for  making  binding  decisions  should 
be  worked  out. 

The  threats  of  global  heating  and  climatic 
change  may  be  the  most  severe  threat  to 
future  development.  Life  on  earth  depends 
on  the  climate.  Human  settlement,  food  pro- 
duction and  industrial  pattens  are  at  stake. 
The  effects  of  climate  change  may  be 
enormous.  The  impact  may  be  greater  and 
more  drastic  than  any  other  challenge  pre- 
viously facing  mankind,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  the  threat  of  nuclear  war. 

There  Is  one  big,  decisive  difference  here. 
Whereas  nuclear  war  can  be  avoided— and  at 
present  it  seems  more  remote  than  at  any 
time  since  World  War  II— we  will  be  caught 
in  the  heat  trap  of  global  warming  unless 
we  reduce  our  consumption  of  fossil  fuels. 

We  may  be  about  to  alter  the  entire  eco- 
logical balance  of  the  Earth.  The  time  span 
needed  for  plants  and  animals  to  adjust  to  a 
new  climate  Is  normally  hundreds  of  years. 
However,  unless  drastic  changes  are  made, 
the  ecosystems  will  not  be  able  to  adjust. 
Deserts  will  spread.  Crops  will  be  lost.  Last 
year's  drought  may  not  have  been  the  result 
of  climatic  change,  but  what  will  happen  If 
we  experience  two  such  dry  summers,  or  ten 
such  dry  summers  in  succession?  What  will 
happen  to  food  production?  Can  we  conceive 
of  a  doubling  of  food  prices,  or  even  a  scarci- 
ty of  food  in  the  industrialized  countries? 
The  developed  countries  may  be  able  to 
cope  In  the  short  run  as  long  as  they  can 
pay  for  necessary  Imports.  But  that  option 
will  soon  be  lost  to  the  developing  countries. 
Can  we  conceive  of  the  effects  on  low- 
lying  countries  If  the  sea-level  should  rise 
according  to  predictions.  Can  we  see  any  so- 
lutions to  the  political  Instability  that  will 
accompany  increased  migration  as  the 
number  of  environmental  refugees  continue 
to  multiply. 

All  this  may  not  happen,  or  it  may  not  be 
that  drastic.  But  the  potential  risks  are  so 
high  that  we  cannot  sit  back  hoping  that 
the  problems  will  solve  themselves. 

The  present  generation  has  a  great  re- 
sponsibility. It  Is  this  generation  that  will 
have  to  set  limitations  on  our  own  use  of 
limited  resources.  In  particular  on  the  burn- 
ing of  fossil  fuel.  We  must  recognize  that 
the  earth's  atmosphere  is  a  closed  system. 
We  are  not  getting  rid  of  our  emissions.  In 
fact  It  is  like  a  car  which  pours  out  Its  gases 
Into  the  driver's  compartment. 

We  must  tackle  the  myth  that  energy  con- 
sumption must  be  allowed  to  grow  un- 
checked. The  Industrialized  countries  have 
the  greater  resources,  both  financially  and 
technologically,  to  change  production  and 
consumption  patterns.  The  developing  coun- 
tries will  need  much  more  energy  in  the 
future.  Many  of  them  have  contributed  only 
marginally  to  the  greenhouse  effect,  and 
many  of  them  will  be  most  severely  victim- 
ized by  global  heating.  They  must  be  al- 
lowed more  time  for  adapatlon  and  a  chance 
to  increase  their  consumption. 

We  need  concerted  International  action. 
There  are  certain  Imperatives  which  must 


be  pursued  with  vigor  as  matters  of  the 
utmost  urgency: 

We  need  to  agree  on  regional  strategies 
for  stabllzlng  and  reducing  emissions  of 
greenhouse  gases.  Reforestation  efforts 
must  be  included  as  a  vital  part  of  the 
carbon  equation. 

We  must  strongly  intensify  our  efforts  to 
develop  renewable  forms  of  energy.  Renew- 
able energy  should  l)ecome  the  foundation 
of  the  global  energy  structure  during  the 
21st  century. 

It  Is  quite  clear  that  developing  countries 
win  need  assistance  to  avoid  making  the 
same  mistakes  we  have  made  over  again.  It 
is  essential  that  energy-efficient  technology 
be  made  available  to  developing  countries 
when  they  cannot  always  pay  market  prices 
without  assistance. 

We  should  speed  up  our  efforts  on  Inter- 
national sigreements  to  protect  the  atmos- 
phere. There  are  different  views  on  how  to 
proceed  on  this  Issue.  I  urge  that  negotia- 
tions to  limit  emissions  be  started  Immedi- 
ately. 

On  11  March,  22  Heads  of  State  and  Gov- 
ernment signed  a  Declaration  which  set  a 
standard  for  future  achievements  to  protect 
the  atmosphere.  In  the  Declaration  of  The 
Hague  we  called  for  more  effective  decision- 
making and  enforcement  mechanisms  In 
International  cooperation  as  well  as  greater 
solidarity  among  nations  and  between  gen- 
erations. The  principles  we  endorsed  were 
radical,  but  any  approach  which  is  less  am- 
bitious would  not  serve  us. 

The  Declaration  calls  for  new  internation- 
al authority  with  real  powers.  On  occasion 
the  power  must  be  exercised  even  if  unanim- 
ity cannot  be  reached. 

We  must  have  defined  standards  and 
ensure  compliance.  We  must  have  effective 
regulatory  and  supportive  measures  and 
uphold  the  rule  of  law. 

Sharing  the  burden  is  essential.  That  is 
why  we  called  for  fair  and  equitable  assist- 
ance to  compensate  those  developing  coun- 
tries which  will  be  most  severely  affected  by 
a  changing  climate,  but  which  have  contrib- 
uted only  marginally  to  global  heating. 

The  Norwegian  Government  last  Friday 
adopted  a  White  Paper  on  the  follow-up  of 
the  World  Commission's  report.  It  has  in- 
volved all  ministries,  and  not  only  that  of 
environment;  It  has  Implied  change  in  atti- 
tudes and  policies,  and  tough  challenges  for 
the  heavy  sectoral  ministries  such  as 
energy.  Industry,  transportation,  finance, 
foreign  affairs  and  trade,  and  the  Prime 
Minister's  Office  has  been  directly  engaged 
charting  a  cross  sectoral  course  for  the 
future. 

The  Issue  of  atmospheric  pollution  and 
climate  change  proved  to  be  a  very  difficult 
one.  It  is  difficult  because  Norway  has  been 
fortunate  to  have  vast  hydroelectric  re- 
sources. We  do  not  burn  coal  or  oil  to 
produce  electricity.  Any  reductions  of  CO: 
emmlsslons  In  Norway  would  involve  trans- 
Ijortation. 

Many  also  ask  why  Norway  could  make  a 
difference  when  we  cause  only  0.2  percent 
of  global  COs  emissions.  Should  we  Impose 
limitations  upon  ourselves  even  if  other 
countries  have  not  yet  done  so? 

The  Norwegian  Government  has  chosen 
to  set  out  clear  goals.  I  believe  we  are  the 
first  country  to  make  a  political  commit- 
ment for  reductions  of  COj  emissions. 

Norway  sets  a  policy  for  stabilizing  its 
emissions  of  COi  In  the  course  of  the  1990s 
and  at  the  latest  by  the  year  2000. 

The  Government  presupposes  that  there- 
after, a  reduction  will  be  possible. 
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Together  with  our  reductions  of  CPCs  and 
NO..  Norway  will  be  able  to  reduce  its  total 
emissions  of  greenhouse  gases  by  the  turn 
of  the  century. 

Clearly,  the  larger  ecological  issues,  the 
ozone  layer,  global  warming  and  the  sustain- 
able utilization  of  the  tropical  forests— are 
tasks  facing  mankind  as  a  whole.  To  finance 
these  tasks  we  will  need  additional  re- 
sources. 

In  the  White  Paper,  our  major  policy  doc- 
ument on  sustainable  development,  the  Nor- 
wegian Government  is  proposing,  as  a  start- 
ing point,  that  industrialized  countries  allo- 
cate 0.1  percent  of  GDP  to  an  International 
Fund  for  the  Atmosphere.  Such  a  F\ind 
should  be  created  to  help  finance  transitory 
measures  in  developing  countries,  and  refor- 
estation projects.  Ideally,  all  countries 
should  take  part  in  this.  Everyone  would 
then  make  their  contribution. 

Much  work  is  needed  to  make  this  propos- 
al operational,  and  it  will  be  met  with  con- 
siderable reluctance.  But  unless  we  establish 
set  of  international  support  mechanisms, 
chances  are  less  that  we  will  be  able  to  make 
the  transition  in  time. 

I  have  presented  to  you  the  essence  of 
"Our  Common  Future".  To  transform  it 
into  reality  will  require  broad  participation. 
HXfery  single  individual  can  make  a  differ- 
ence. Changes  are  the  sum  of  individual 
action  based  on  common  goals. 

A  particular  challenge  goes  to  youth. 
More  than  ever  before,  we  need  a  new  gen- 
eration—today's young  people  who— with 
new  energy  and  dedication— can  turn  ideas 
into  reality. 

Many  of  today's  decision-makers  have  yet 
to  realize  the  peril  in  which  this  earth  has 
been  placed.  I  believe  that  "Our  Common 
Future"  can  be  an  effective  lever  in  the 
hands  of  youth,  and  that  it  can  transcend 
nationality,  culture,  ideology  and  race. 
Youth  will  hold  their  governments  responsi- 
ble and  accountable  and  youth  will  be  stal- 
warts for  the  foundation  of  their  own 
future. 

Many  of  you  will  continue  the  dialogue  on 
global  change  and  our  common  future.  I 
want  to  draw  your  attention  to  another 
major  forum  to  take  place  in  November 
here  in  the  United  States.  Organized  by  the 
Global  Tomorrow  Coalition  with  a  wide 
spectrum  of  cosponsors.  the  Globescope  Pa- 
cific Assembly  in  Los  Angeles  will  feature. 
on  the  1st  and  2nd  of  November,  the  first 
comprehensive  public  hearing  in  the  United 
States  on  the  action  and  policy  implications 
of  the  report  of  the  World  Commission  on 
Environment  and  Development.  The  Assem- 
bly is  designed  to  encourage  discussions  on 
the  policy  implications  of  the  concept  of 
sustainable  development  Ijoth  in  the  public 
and  in  the  private  sector. 

Leaders  from  government,  science  and 
technology,  business,  education,  citizens'  or- 
ganizations, trade  unions,  churches,  founda- 
tions, youth  groups  and  media  are  invited  to 
take  part.  I  hope  that  many  of  you  will 
choose  to  share  in  this  unique  initiative  to 
which  I  give  my  full  support. 

In  closing,  let  me  stress  the  need  for  all  of 
us  to  view  environmental  problems  in  inter- 
disciplinary terms,  not  in  narrow  terms  of 
specialization.  The  world  is  replete  with 
projects  that  made  excellent  engineering 
sense,  but  were  economically  disastrous,  or 
which  were  economically  sound,  but  envi- 
ronmentally catastrophic.  The  global  envi- 
ronment cannot  be  separated  from  political, 
economic  and  moral  issues.  Environmental 
concerns  must  permeate  all  decisions,  from 
consumer  choices  through  national  budgets 


to  international  agreements.  We  must  learn 
to  accept  the  fact  that  environmental  con- 
siderations are  part  of  a  unified  manage- 
ment of  our  planet.  This  is  our  ethical  chal- 
lenge. This  is  our  practical  challenge.  A 
challenge  we  all  must  take. 


PETE  STATHAKIS:  A  VERY 
SPECIAL  SOUTH  CAROLINIAN 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I 
had  the  pleasure  and  honor  last 
evening  of  attending  a  dinner  in  honor 
of  a  dear  friend,  Pete  Stathakis.  a  man 
who  epitomizes  the  tireless  citizen  ac- 
tivist, who  has  devoted  his  life  to  ex- 
panding opportunity  and  diversifying 
the  economy  of  Anderson  County,  SC. 

Pete  Stathakis  likes  to  describe  him- 
self as  "just  a  fellow  who  sells 
liquor"— which  reminds  me  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  during  a  state  visit  to 
Prance  introducing  himself  around 
Paris  as  "Jaqueline  Bouvier  Kennedy's 
husband."  It  is  a  mask  of  modesty  that 
does  not  fool  anybody  in  Anderson. 
They  know  this  man  Pete  Stathakis 
too  well— as  do  I.  We  recalled,  last 
night,  the  countless  ways  Pete  has 
touched  each  of  our  lives. 

The  fact  is,  Pete  Stathakis  is  a  clas- 
sic case  of  a  Greek  bearing  gifts:  the 
gifts  of  his  talent,  his  time,  his  incredi- 
ble energy,  and— most  of  all— himself. 
In  my  own  political  career,  I  will  never 
forget  that  Pete  was  a  friend  back 
when  I  did  not  have  many  friends— 
when  I  got  my  clock  cleaned  by  Olin 
Johnston  in  1962.  Certainly,  I  did  not 
have  many  friends  here  in  Anderson, 
where  Olin's  brother  ruled  the  roost. 
But,  back  then.  Pete  was— no  pun  in- 
tended—something of  a  Young  Turk, 
and  he  put  "Hollings  for  Senate"  signs 
up  faster  than  the  Johnston  crowd 
could  pull  them  down. 

Pete  is  Greek  by  ancestry,  a  North 
Carolinian  by  birth,  and  a  South  Caro- 
linian by  choice  and  by  the  grace  of 
God.  He  specializes  in  lifting  spirits  in 
the  Upstate— both  by  artificial  means, 
and  more  often  by  his  own  contagious 
enthusiasm  and  energy.  He  came  to 
Anderson  as  a  4-year-old  kid  in  1934, 
and  for  more  than  half  a  century  has 
been  one  of  those  standout  people  who 
contribute  a  special  quality  and  char- 
acter to  a  place.  Indeed,  people  like 
Pete  define  a  place— at  least,  what  is 
best  in  it.  And  that  is  especially  true  in 
Anderson,  where  Pete  has  made 
people  believers  in  themselves,  believ- 
ers in  their  community  and  economy. 
That  is  no  small  achievement,  and  I 
know  how  proud  Cleo.  Alexandria. 
John  Pete,  and  his  whole  family  are  of 
this  exceptional  man. 

Mr.  President,  my  State  is  no  strang- 
er to  super-achieving  Greeks.  Greek- 
Americans  are  part  and  parcel  of  the 
South  Carolina  success  story,  whether 
serving  as  lieutenant  governor,  as  de- 
partment chairman  at  the  Medical 
University  in  Charleston,  as  successful 
lawyers,   or— as   in   the  case   of  Pete 


Stathakis— as  champion  industrial  re- 
cruiters. 

The  key  to  this  success  is  no  secret. 
For  the  last  8  years,  we  had  a  Presi- 
dent in  Washington  who  thinks  "Gre- 
cian formula"  is  something  you  slick 
on  along  with  the  Brylcream.  The 
Pete  Stathakises  of  the  world  are 
hooked  on  a  different  "Grecian  formu- 
la," the  formula  of  family,  hard  work, 
achievement,  and— most  of  all— public 
service. 

Mr.  President,  I  remember  when 
Dwight  Eisenhower  was  president  of 
Columbia  University.  He  bought  a 
tract  of  land  at  Gettysburg  and  the 
neighboring  farmer  asked  him, 
'Why'd  you  buy  a  farm  down  here  in 
Gettysburg?"  And  Ike  answered.  "All 
my  life.  I've  been  wanting  to  take  a 
piece  of  ground  and  return  it  to  God 
better  than  when  I  found  it."  That— it 
strikes  me— has  been  Pete  Stathakis 
mission  in  South  Carolina:  to  leave  it 
better  than  he  found  it. 

So,  yes,  Pete  has  his  awards  and 
plaques— 1980  South  Carolina  Devel- 
opment Volunteer  of  the  Year,  and  so 
on.  But,  in  a  larger  sense.  Anderson 
County  is  planted  thick  with  monu- 
ments to  Pete.  You  can  see  them  on 
Clemson  Highway,  in  Starr,  and  on 
Shockley  Perry  Road.  They  do  not 
bear  his  name.  They  bear  world- 
famous  names  like  Michelin  and  Wes- 
tinghouse.  And— of  course— that  is  just 
the  way  Pete  wants  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  appreciate  this  op- 
portunity on  the  floor  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  to  salute  this  exceptional 
South  Carolinian. 


COMMENDING  DR.  CLINTON  F. 
LARSON 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
speak  in  commendation  of  the  remark- 
able Clinton  F.  Larson,  who  has  served 
for  many  years  as  poet-in-residence  of 
Brigham  Young  University  in  Provo. 
UT.  Dr.  Larson  has  been  widely 
praised  as  a  poet  of  particular  talent, 
as  profound  as  he  is  prolific.  While  his 
subject  matter  is  as  broad  as  the  whole 
range  of  human  experience,  he  is  espe- 
cially appreciated  as  a  uniquely  West- 
ern poet,  gifted  with  the  power  to 
evoke  through  the  texture  and  text  of 
his  writing  the  grandeur  of  the  land 
and  the  vision  of  the  settlers  of  the 
American  West. 

He  is  also  especially  appreciated  as 
the  leading  poetic  voice  in  the  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-Day  Saints. 
Recently,  the  Association  for  Mormon 
Letters  honored  Dr.  Larson  for  40 
years  of  outstanding  contributions  to 
the  literature  of  the  Latter-Day 
Saints.  He  is  truly  a  pioneer,  accurate- 
ly regarded  as  the  father  of  modern 
Mormon  poetry.  Thanks  in  no  small 
measure  to  him.  Mormon  literature 
now  includes  a  growing  body  of  signifi- 
cant works  in  which  probing  combina- 
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tions  of  candor  and  faith,  artisitc  skill 
and  commitment  to  the  truth,  chal- 
lenge and  deeply  satisfy  the  searching 
reader. 

Last  year,  Brigham  Young  Universi- 
ty published  Selected  Poems  of  Clin- 
ton F.  Larson.  I  highly  recommend  it 
to  each  of  my  colleagues.  Clint  person- 
ally gave  me  a  copy  of  this  slim 
volume,  which  I  treasure.  The  table  of 
contents  itself  reads  like  a  poem.  Con- 
sider these  titles:  "Sleeping  in 
Church,"  "Mother  Love,"  "Every- 
body's Getting  Old,"  "Homestead  in 
Idaho,"  "Earl's  C  Street  Grocery," 
"The  Magdalene,"  'Reading  Spenser," 
"Pac  Man:  An  Enormity?,"  "Racism," 
"Terrorist,"  "Quirky  Quarks,"  "The 
Unified  Field,"  "Alpha  and  Omega  at 
the  End,"  "To  the  Pharaoh-Hunter  K 
Orion,"  "The  Conversions  of  God." 

Mr.  President,  we  have  just  celebrat- 
ed Memorial  Day.  At  this  time,  it  is 
right  to  recall  our  progenitors  and  de- 
fenders, those  who  have  sacrificed 
their  infinitely  precious  lives  to  pre- 
serve our  freedom.  In  these  times  of 
peace  and  ease,  let  us  not  forget  either 
what  or  why  they  gave.  In  their  honor, 
and  for  the  glory  of  the  cause  for 
which  they  lived  and  yet  live,  I  wish  to 
present  four  poems  by  Dr.  Clinton  F. 
Larson:  "Lincoln,"  "General  Meade  of 
Gettysburg,"  "The  Leaf:  A  Benedic- 
tion," and  "The  Morning  of  the  First 
Resurrection." 

Some  people  are  still  fighting  the 
Civil  War,  some  the  Vietnam.  May 
these  help  them  rest,  reconciled. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poems 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follow: 

Lincoln 
The  dense  gray  twilight  surrounding  me  is  a 

web 
Of  elements  hanging  loose  or  tattering,  the 

war's 
Last  windfall.   Streets  of   Washington  are 

empty 
Of  the  ranks  of  soldiery,  and  stolid  generals 
Recede  into  the  impertinence  of  sleep.  The 

war 
Was  desolation  of  finality,  the  multithou- 

sand 
Corsairs  of  darkness  vanishing  into  the  gulf 
Of  their  final  deployment.  I,  who  gave  com- 
mands. 
Cannot    forget    my    inclination    to    remain 

silent. 
Now,  the  carriage  waits,  and  a  play's  illusion 
Is  minutes  away.  The  play  may  entertain, 
But  the  shape  will  have  a  smooth,  inevitable 
Effect  in  which  the  mind  espouses  its  own 

repose. 
Once,  whistling  revenants  drew  my  mind 

into  war. 
And  the  tummult  rose  like  heat  to  twist  and 

thwart 
The  vision  of  regiments  that  mulled  the 

cause. 
Soft  and  winding  heather  and  vines,  rows  of 

roses. 
And  acresting  wheat.  If  I  slump,  soon  taken 
FYom  orders  of  fiery  expedience  and  slip- 
ping will, 
I  shall  rest  in  the  piety  of  final  peace,  for 

war 
Subbomed  the  touch  and  measure  of  the 
full  devotion 


Of  my  spirit  before  the  prizing  primordial 

will. 
I  have  taken  litres  of  the  draught  of  fire 
And  have  taken  litres  of  the  draught  of  fire 
And  have  quaffed  them,  or  I  have  handled  a 

chain 
By  which  I  keep  a  lion  down  and  in.  though 
He  stalks  the  perimeters  of  strategic  war. 
The  forlorn  milieu  of  battle  rehearses  me 
For  a  play  at  Ford's,  but  the  lists  of  fallen 
Are  nailed  in  me  like  the  plays  advertise- 
ments 
That  I  may  wear  my  continence  like  convic- 
tion 
Or  the  wearing  will  to  survive.  Am  I  still 
The  attack  at  Gettysburg  and  Chancellors- 

ville 
Or  the  still  helpcare  of  a  nursing  home? 
What  comes  suddenly  upon  me  in  the  wil- 
derness? 
The  rainmist  shifts  and  settles,  and  silence 
Is  the  closure  of  the  desperate,  wheeling 

attack 
That  hushed  me  intermittently  as  I  waited 
For  cannon  and  the  lines  to  waver  slowly 

forward 
Prom  my  command  and  disappear.  I  wait 

alone. 
The  soldiery  do  not  return.  I  stand  guard, 
But  hear  only  the  crisp  leaves  cracking 
And  the  flow  of  the  air  I  breathe.  I  feel 
The  darkness.  Someone's  behind  me.  at  my 

shoulder. 
Now. 

—Clinton  F.  Larson. 

General  Meade  or  Gettysburg 
Why  am  I  the  army's  command?  And  here? 

The  field 
Trespasses  into  the  sky,  and  trees,  in  the 

railing 
Light,  move  as  if  shaken  from  below.  The 

tides 
Of  armament  rise  along  a  perimeter.  Lin- 
coln, 
Of  official  Washington,  sets  my  will  to  stay 
And  field  the  revulsion  of  calm.  A  bugle 

cries 
The  solemnity  of  charge,  and  tight  stars  of 

rank 
Revive  my  bearing  into  a  rod  of  the  minds 

alignment. 
Look!  Brevet  Custer  wheels  left  against  a 

hill. 
Stannard  levels  his  cannon.  Hancock  braces 
In  a  chamber  of  trees.  Fires  of  light  inter- 
cede. 
Driving  through  smoke.  In  the  cleft  of  a 

devil's  den 
A  rift  appears.  Rows  and  rows  of  Carolin- 

gians 
Pitch  and  fall  graciously  to  smolder  in  halls 
Of  lesser  vision.  Soldiery  march  sunlit  and 

drawn 
As  in  a  sketch  for  a  daguerreotype  in  the 

seethe 
Of  a  thundercloud  gathering  heat  and  roll- 
ing. 
The  mounted  slip  askew,  failing  from  sabres 
That    rise    and    sparkle    where    underlings 

thresh 
And   wind   in   unison.   The  grille  of  white 

smoke 
Keeps  apertures  of  fire  that  reverberate 
The  sounds  of  powdering.  Why  am  I  here  in 

turn, 
A  way  of  being  in  command  in  avenues  of 

holiness. 
Fevering  into  decisions  to   hold   here  and 

there 
Along  the  line?  Christianly,  I  yield  myself 
Near  the  rock  of  an  angle,  caisson  in  the 

rustling  field. 


And  the  cannister  that  puffs  away,  embla- 
zoning 

The  shadows  of  my  humility  before  the 
prince 

Of  generals  on  his  white  mount,  pointing 
here. 

I  stay.  I  pitch  and  hold  against  his  com- 
mand. 

I  stay  because  the  field  is  Gettysburg  in  the 
ring 

And  cavalry  of  Lincoln's  wish,  gripped  as 
reins 

Are  gripped  and  steadied.  I  am  the  horse- 
man with  a  scythe 

That  holds  the  dead  that  become  the  dead  I 
touch 

In  my  marrow,  in  the  dials  of  silence,  and  in 
flares 

That  steal  into  the  dark  of  my  eyes.  I  wor- 
ship 

The  leaping  crown  fire  as  it  draws  my  sol- 
diery 

To  mass  and  hold  in  Lincoln's  vivid  resolu- 
tion. 

The  Leaf,  a  Benediction 

A  leaf  may  fall. 

Alight,  and  bum  through  eternal  Fall. 
Soldier,  rise  into  eternal  Spring. 
The  blue  and  deathless  calm. 

—Clinton  Larson. 

The  Morning  of  the  First  Resurrection 
The  suns  of  topaz  pearl  tourmaline  stronti- 
um 
Agate  crystal  quartz,  of  light  cerise  gem- 
ming 
Sunrise  grain  indigo  and  carmine  stars 
East  north  east  lining  in.  dispersing 
To  circumference  and  horizons  round 
And  stars  at  the  elevation  of  sunrise 
At  degrees  near  twenty-five  for  the  shadow- 
less 
Day  and  the  circumference  of  vision  and 

angels 
Helming  the  spectra  in.  Morning  is  awash, 
nowing  in  the  icy  caverns  of  supernal  dark. 
The  lancets  of  sapphire  therefrom  calling 
Suns  that  vanquish  the  meridian  as  Polaris 
Rings  the  vision.  The  final  light  has  come 
As  day.  When  in  the  tales  of  the  millennium 
Was  this  told  candidly?  Though  words 
Express   the   edifice  now  that   Isaiah   and 

John 
Of  Revelation  mount  the  clouds  as  if  they 

were  hills. 
The  fantasies  of  realities  confirm  theme 
And  veriest  hint  in  the  surge  of  the  dawn  of 

glory. 
Messier   81   stands   away,   and   Andromeda 

wears 
The  Spiral  Galaxy.   Constellations  of  the 

Cross 
Invade  the  spatial  dark,  and  light  is  the  ring 
Of  gravity  that  drew  us.  always  curious,  in. 
This  majesty  is  the  kindness  of  beatitude 
And  the  versions  of  the  grain.  Vibrations 
Still  awareness,  fall  away,  tremble  imper- 

ception. 
And  ultraviolet  is  newest  color,  timbre  in 

sound 
Of   an   echoing   flute,   far  away.   Mists   of 

belief 
Flow  into  testament.  Then  the  circumfer- 
ences 
Of  the  suns  become  corona,  crown,  and  the 

Lord, 
As  intimate  as  prayer,  becomes  the  image 
Of  the  cruciform  of  stars.  And  He  will  speak 
The  power  of  the  resurrection  when  all  may 

follow  Him. 
All  hallows  always  were  of  Him,  now  fully 
seen. 
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Wending  from  Gethsemane  and  the  prayer 
of  sacrifice 

Into  the  time  of  space  and  space  of  time  un- 
ending. 


to  providing  the  young  people  of 
America  an  opportunity  for  a  sound 
education. 


UMI 


DR.  BRUCE  E.  WHITAKER:  A 
GREAT  COLLEGE  PRESIDENT 
IS  CONCLUDING  HIS  CAREER 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  imagine  that  Bruce  Whitaker 
is  retiring,  but  after  32  years  at 
Chowan  College  I  suppose  it  is  under- 
standable that  he  would  want  to  relax 
a  bit.  Yet,  I  doubt  that  he  will.  Bruce 
has  always  been  a  mover  and  shaker— 
a  doer— and  my  hunch  is  that  he  will 
continue  to  make  an  enormous  contri- 
bution in  one  way  or  another. 

The  fact  is.  Dr.  Bruce  E.  Whitaker 
has  been  an  inspiration  as  he  has  led 
that  relatively  small  but  excellent 
Baptist  College  to  amazing  growth  and 
development.  Chowan  College  is  at 
Murfreesboro,  NC,  in  the  northeastern 
part  of  North  Carolina.  About  half  of 
the  students  attending  Chowan  Col- 
lege have  been  from  Virginia  and 
other  States. 

During  Bruce's  32  years  at  Chowan, 
the  college's  enrollment  climbed  from 
about  300  to  950.  It  says  more  than  a 
little  about  President  Whitaker's  abili- 
ty that  Chowan  College  has  operated 
in  the  black  for  the  past  30  years, 
during  which  period  13  major  build- 
ings, costing  more  than  $20  million, 
were  built  on  the  Chowan  campus. 

Mr.  President,  while  doing  all  that. 
Dr.  Whitaker  has  contributed  his  time 
and  effort  to  countless  other  educa- 
tion organizations.  Prom  1976  until 
1982  he  served  on  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  American  Association  of 
Community  and  Junior  Colleges.  He  is 
currently  the  only  director  on  the 
board  of  the  American  Council  on 
Education  who  represents  an  inde- 
pendent 2-year  college. 

Bruce  is  a  past  chairman  and  a  cur- 
rent member  of  the  North  Carolina 
Commission  for  Mental  Health, 
Mental  Retardation,  and  Substance 
Abuse  Services.  The  Whitaker  School 
for  Emotionally  Disturbed  Youth  in 
Butner,  NC,  is  named  in  his  honor  and 
North  Carolina's  Governor  has  lauded 
his  dedication  to  the  better  mental 
health  and  total  well-being  of  the 
youth  in  our  State. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  very  proud  of 
my  friend,  Bruce  Whitaker,  for  his 
constant  and  selfless  devotion  to  the 
advancement  of  education.  But  it 
doesn't  end  there:  Dr.  Whitaker's  wife, 
Esther,  has  contributed  greatly  to  his 
endeavors.  Esther  is  currently  a  pro- 
fessor in  the  Department  of  Religion 
and  Philosophy  at  Chowan  College, 
and  very  much  deserves  our  gratitude 
as  well. 

Mr.  President,  North  Carolina  and 
the  Nation  owe  Dr.  Whitaker  and  his 
wife  immeasurable  gratitude— as  we  do 
to  all  the  other  individuals  around  the 
Nation  who  have  dedicated  themselves 


SOVIET  JEWISH  REFUGEES- 
EMERGENCY  CONSULTATIONS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr  President,  over 
the  past  2  months  a  refugee  emergen- 
cy has  developed  in  the  flow  of  refu- 
gees from  the  Soviet  Union,  particu- 
larly among  Soviet  Jews  suddenly 
being  allowed  to  leave.  The  number 
this  year  will  nearly  double  last  year's 
movement,  and  far  exceed  what  we 
budgeted  or  planned  for  this  fiscal 
year. 

As  a  result,  the  President  has  exer- 
cised his  authority  under  section 
207(e)  of  the  Refugee  Act  of  1980  and 
consulted  with  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tees on  the  need  to  admit  an  addition- 
al 22,500  refugees  this  fiscal  year,  as 
outlined  in  the  April  5  memorandum 
to  the  committees  from  the  U.S.  Coor- 
dinator for  Refugee  Affairs,  Mr.  Jona- 
than Moore.  I  will  include  these  mate- 
rials in  the  Record  at  the  end  of  my 
statement. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  has 
both  a  humanitarian  as  well  as  a  for- 
eign policy  interest  in  responding  to 
this  emergency.  To  fail  to  act  would 
not  only  turn  our  backs  to  our  long- 
standing commitment  to  assist  Soviet 
refugees,  but  to  our  support  of  the 
basic  principle  of  the  freedom  of 
movement  embodied  in  the  Helsinki 
accords. 

Therefore,  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tees of  both  Houses  have  now  consult- 
ed with  the  President's  representa- 
tives, and  concurred  in  his  recommen- 
dations. 

We  have  acted  to  authorize  the  ad- 
mission of  additional  numbers  and  we 
have  urged  the  President  to  resolve 
the  many  problems  that  have  emerged 
in  recent  weeks  in  the  processing  of 
Soviet  refugees  to  the  United  States. 

We  have  also  reaffirmed  the  princi- 
ple, well  established  by  the  Refugee 
Act,  that  the  decision  to  admit  refu- 
gees is  a  Federal  one  and  the  Federal 
Government  must  bear  the  primary 
responsibility  to  fund  the  initial  reset- 
tlement costs.  In  the  pending  emer- 
gency supplemental  appropriations 
bill  we  will  soon  act  to  provide  up  to 
$100  million  for  the  overseas  process- 
ing and  transportation  costs  and  ini- 
tial resettlement  grants.  However,  the 
issue  of  full  funding  for  State  and 
local  costs  remains  unresolved,  al- 
though all  parties  agree  we  must  find 
new  funds  to  support  these  pro- 
grams—and not  simply  shift  funds 
from  other  equally  deserving  and 
needed  programs. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  we  expressed 
our  deep  concern  over  the  problems 
that  have  suddenly  emerged  this  past 
year  in  the  processing  of  Soviet  refu- 
gees, particularly  in  Rome.  As  we 
noted  in  our  consultation  with  the  At- 


torney General,  and  in  the  letter  we 
have  addressed  to  the  President,  un- 
necessary obstacles  have  been  raised 
in  the  processing  and  acceptance  of 
Soviet  Jewish  refugees.  They  have  cre- 
ated needless  delays,  confusion,  and 
escalating  costs  in  care  and  mainte- 
nance. 

If  the  administration  cannot  ade- 
quately implement  our  refugee  admis- 
sions program  in  a  generous  and 
humane  fashion  toward  a  refugee 
group  we  have  long  admitted,  then 
Congress  will  be  forced  to  act  until 
and  unless  the  Department  of  State 
and  the  Immigration  Service  can  ade- 
quately implement  the  new  case-by- 
case  screening  process. 

Mr.  President,  as  required  by  the 
Refugee  Act.  I  am  submitting  for  the 
record  the  substance  of  our  consulta- 
tions with  the  President  on  the  fur- 
ther emergency  admission  of  refugees, 
and  ask  that  the  text  of  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal,  and  the  majority  let- 
ters from  the  Judiciary  Committees 
concurring  in  the  President's  recom- 
mendations, be  printed  in  the  Record. 
I  would  also  like  to  include  the  follow- 
ing table  prepared  by  our  Subcommit- 
tee on  Immigration  and  Refugee  Af- 
fairs outlining  the  numerical  distribu- 
tion of  refugee  admissions  this  fiscal 
year,  including  the  new  emergency 
numbers. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

REFUGEE  ADMISSIONS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES  (FISCAL 
YEAR  1989) 


CwrenI  Imcis 


[metgency  request 


Fully        Semi 
lundefl     li«i(W  ' 


Total 


Addi- 
tional 
amount 


New 
total 


Altiu  2.000  2.000  2  000 

East  Asia  (1  St  asylum)  27,000  27.000  1.000      28,000 

fast  Asia  (o(deily 

departuie  (Kogtam)  19.500  19.500  2.500      22.000 

[asl  [utoce 6.i00 6.500  6  500 

Soviet         19,000       S.0OO  25.000  18,500      43  500 

Lalm  Amencj „,.  3.S0D 3,500  3  500 

Near  East  6,500  6,500  500  7.000 

Subtotal                 84.000       6.000    90.000    22.500     112,S0O 
Private  sector  initiative  '       4,000 4,000 

Grand  total  94.000  IIS.JOO 

'  Only  (larlial  Government  grants  available  to  voluntary  agencies 

'  Voluntary  agencies  fund  100  percent    Numbers  can  go  to  any  region 

U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Washington.  DC.  May  26,  1989. 
The  President, 
The  White  House. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  In  accordance  with 
Section  207(e)  of  P.L.  96-212,  The  Refugee 
Act  of  1980,  we  have  consulted  with  Attor- 
ney General  Thornburgh  on  your  request  to 
admit  this  fiscal  year  an  additional  22,500 
refugees— as  outlined  in  the  April  5th 
memorandum  to  the  Committee  from  the 
U.S.  Coordinator  for  Refugee  Affairs,  Jona- 
than Moore.  We  hereby  concur  in  your  pro- 
posal, with  the  following  recommendations 
and  observations. 
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First,  we  support  the  increase  and  general 
allocation  of  the  additional  refugee  admis- 
sions, particularly  to  deal  with  the  unantici- 
pated flow  of  refugees  from  the  Soviet 
tJnion.  However,  in  providing  these  addi- 
tional numbers  for  Soviet  refugees,  we 
would  expect  that  any  numbers  previously 
reprogrammed  from  the  Southeast  Asian 
Orderly  Departure  Program  (ODP)  would 
now  be  restored  to  the  originally  approved 
ceiling,  if  additional  numbers  for  that  cate- 
gory are  necessary  for  ODP  applicants  who 
qualify  under  our  refugee  laws. 

Second,  we  are  concerned  that  these  addi- 
tional numbers  are  being  proposed  without 
the  funds  necessary  to  provide  for  the  do- 
mestic costs  involved  in  their  resettlement. 
As  the  legislative  history  of  The  Refugee 
Act  makes  abundantly  clear,  the  decision  to 
admit  refugees  is  a  Federal  one.  and  the 
Federal  government  must  bear  the  primary 
responsibility  to  fund  the  initial  resettle- 
ment costs. 

In  this  case,  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  has  indicated  that  ad- 
mission of  an  additional  22,500  refugees  this 
fiscal  year  will  result  in  a  need  for  an  addi- 
tional $21.9  million  this  year  and  another 
$16.4  million  in  fiscal  year  1990.  We  strongly 
share  the  view  that  the  current  plan  for  ob- 
taining these  funds  by  reprogramming 
money  from  the  cash  and  medical  assistance 
account,  and  transferring  it  to  the  matching 
grant  program,  places  an  unreasonable 
burden  upon  the  States  and  local  communi- 
ties. It  in  effect  evades  the  Federal  govern- 
ments  responsibility  to  fully  fund  existing 
resettlement  programs  while  admitting  even 
more  refugees.  We  urge  you  to  either  sup- 
port additional  domestic  funding,  or  to 
adjust  refugee  admissions  levels  in  accord- 
ance with  the  amount  of  funding  available. 

Third,  the  Committee  remains  deeply 
troubled  over  the  problems  that  have  sud- 
denly developed  this  year  in  the  processing 
of  Soviet  refugee  applicants,  particularly  in 
Rome.  As  reviewed  during  the  meeting  with 
Attorney  General  Thornburgh.  unnecessary 
problems  in  the  processing  and  the  accept- 
ance of  persons  qualifying  as  refugees  from 
the  Soviet  Union  have  caused  needless 
delays,  confusion  and  escalating  costs  in 
care  and  maintenance.  We  would  urge  you 
to  use  the  discretionary  authorities  you  and 
the  Attorney  General  have  under  existing 
law  to  improve  the  refugee  processing 
system  and  resolve  the  delays,  backlogs  and 
inconsistent  treatment  of  applicants  that  al- 
legedly plague  our  program  in  Rome. 

Unfortunately,  in  attempting  to  conform 
our  processing  of  Soviet  refugees  to  the 
same  guidelines  applied  elsewhere,  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service  moved  forward 
before  they  were  capable  of  doing  so.  and 
apparently  before  adequate  plans,  staff  or 
procedures  were  established  in  Moscow  or 
Rome.  The  result  has  been  a  near  break- 
down in  what  was  once  a  generous  and  flexi- 
ble admissions  procedure  for  refugee  appli- 
cants who  have  had  a  long  history  of  being 
admitted  to  the  United  States.  While  we 
support  the  use  of  the  Attorney  General's 
parole  authority  for  applicants  that  do  not 
meet  the  refugee  definition,  we  also  encour- 
age the  Administration  to  re-examine  its 
system  of  determining  refugee  eligibility,  to 
ensure  that  those  who  do  qualify  as  refu- 
gees are  properly  granted  that  status. 

If  the  Administration  cannot  adequately 
Implement  a  case-by-case  program,  or  deal 
with  the  backlog  of  applicants  in  Rome,  ef- 
forts will  surely  be  made  in  Congress  to  tem- 
porarily resolve  these  problems  through  leg- 


islation. To  avoid  such  a  legislative  re- 
sponse, we  urge  you  to  resolve  the  process- 
ing problems  that  have  developed  in  Rome 
over  this  past  year. 

Finally,  while  we  support  this  emergency 
request  for  additional  refugee  admissions, 
we  remain  concerned  during  this  time  of 
budget  constraints  over  the  continuing 
trend  to  squeeze  overseas  refugee  assistance 
programs— which  help  millions  of  refugees 
around  the  world— in  order  to  sustain  refu- 
gee resettlement  in  the  United  States  for  a 
few  thousand.  As  the  Committee  noted  in 
its  September  23,  1988  letter  approving  this 
year's  refugee  program,  we  must  be  certain 
our  resettlement  program  does  not  prevent 
our  overseas  assistance  program  from  re- 
sponding adequately  to  the  life-threatening 
needs  of  refugees  abroad. 

With  these  observations  and  recommenda- 
tions, the  Committee  concurs  in  the  emer- 
gency refugee  request  you  have  proposed. 
Many  thanks  for  your  consideration  and 
best  wishes. 

Sincerely, 

Joseph  R.  Biden,  Jr.. 

Chairman. 
Edward  M.  Kennedy. 
Chairman,    Subcom- 
mittee   on     Immi- 
gration and  Refu- 
gee Affairs. 

Congress  or  the  United  States, 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Washington,  DC,  May  23.  1989. 
Hon.  George  Bush, 

77ie  President,  The  White  House,   Washing- 
ton, DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  The  House  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  has  completed  the  con- 
sultative process  mandated  by  the  Refugee 
Act  of  1980  with  regard  to  your  proposed  re- 
vised refugee  admissions  ceilings  and  alloca- 
tions for  FY  1989. 

The  Administration  has  proposed  a  re- 
vised FY  1989  ceiling  of  116,500,  of  which 
112,500  will  be  fully  funded.  We  interpose 
no  objection  to  the  numbers  and  allocations 
as  proposed,  but  believe  that  at  least  an  ad- 
ditional 3,000  numbers  should  be  made 
available  for  the  Orderly  Departure  Pro- 
gram, thereby  raising  the  FY  1989  world- 
wide ceiling  to  no  less  than  119,500. 

We  welcome  the  Administration's  propos- 
al to  reallocate  4.000  of  the  7.000  numbers 
transferred  to  the  Soviet  Union  in  Decem- 
ber 1988.  We  remain  convinced,  however, 
that  the  full  7,000  needs  to  be  restored  and 
therefore  urge  the  allocation  of  an  addition- 
al 3.000  numbers  to  bring  the  Orderly  De- 
parture Program  back  to  its  original  FY 
1989  ceiling  of  25,000. 

Although  much  attention  has  been  devot- 
ed to  the  Soviet  refugee  situation,  we  be- 
lieve it  is  important  to  recognize  also  that 
several  thousand  Eastern  European  refu- 
gees, particularly  Poles,  are  stranded  in 
Western  Europe  and  are  in  desperate  need 
of  resettlement.  We  therefore  urge  you  to 
consider  increasing  the  Eastern  European 
allocation  to  accommodate  additional  Polish 
refugees.  In  the  future,  we  urge  that  East- 
em  Europe  be  separated  from  the  Soviet 
Union  in  the  allocation  of  visa  numbers. 

Regarding  Soviet  refugees,  we  believe  that 
the  Administration's  projections  of  antici- 
pated flows  justify  raising  the  Soviet  ceiling 
to  the  proposed  43,500.  We  note  that  the 
Administration  proposes  that  6,500  will  be 
provided  to  Armenians,  7,000  to  Evangelical 
Christians,  and  30.000  to  Jews.  It  has  been 
our  intention  all  along  that,  within  the 
Soviet  ceiling,  priority  would  be  given  to 


persecuted  religious  minorities.  Therefore, 
we  seriously  question  the  need  for  6.500  Ar- 
menian numbers,  believing  instead  that 
these  numbers  can  be  better  used  for  Jews 
and  Evangelical  Christians. 

Both  the  House  and  Senate  have  initiated 
legislative  efforts  to  ease  the  administrative 
burdens  and  costs  of  processing  Soviet  refu- 
gees. These  measures  would  establish  pre- 
sumptions that  Jews  and  Evangelical  Chris- 
tians in  the  Soviet  Union  are  subject  to  per- 
secution. The  presumptions  would  not  alter 
the  case-by-case  approach.  Rather,  they 
would  shift  the  burden  of  fact  presentation 
consistent  with  the  State  Department's  Sep- 
tember 1988  'World  Refugee  Report"  which 
stated— 

"Notwithstanding  'glasnost'  and  height- 
ened promises  of  'democratization,'  persecu- 
tion on  the  basis  of  political  opinion  re- 
mains a  fact  of  life  in  the  Soviet  Union,  as 
does  persecution  of  certain  religious  &nA  na- 
tional groups.  Religious  activity  and  educa- 
tion remain  under  strict  state  control.  Jews 
in  particular  suffer  from  both  religious  and 
ethnic  discrimination  and  have  only  limited 
access  to  higher  education  and  senior  Gov- 
ernment employment." 

Since  such  presumptions  can  be  estab- 
lished through  administrative  guidelines, 
and  since  they  have  in  fact  been  used  in  the 
past,  we  urge  you  to  give  serious  consider- 
ation to  reinstituting  the  use  of  such  pre- 
sumptions, especially  in  the  case  of  Soviet 
Jews  and  Evangelical  Christians. 

We  believe  that  informal  discussions  with 
Congress  regarding  the  FY  1990  refugee 
ceilings  should  begin  immediately.  It  is  im- 
portant to  better  synchronize  the  appropria- 
tion and  consultation  processes.  We  stand 
ready  to  work  with  the  Administration  to 
attain  this  goal. 

It  is  our  expectation  that  future  consulta- 
tions will  commence  with  a  formal  presenta- 
tion by  Executive  Branch  officials,  accompa- 
nied by  a  simple,  inexpensively  produced 
document  that  succinctly  outlines  the  Ad- 
ministration's proposal.  This  was  not  the 
case  in  this  instance,  when  no  formal  pres- 
entation of  the  Administration's  position 
was  made. 

We  thank  Attorney  General  Thornburgh, 
Ambassador  Moore  and  the  other  represent- 
atives of  the  Executive  Branch  for  their  co- 
operation and  assistance  during  the  refugee 
consultation  process. 
Sincerely, 

Hamilton  Pish.  Jr., 
Ranking       Minority 
Member.     Commit- 
tee on   the  Judici- 
ary. 
Jack  Brooks. 
Chairman,    Commit- 
tee on   the  Judici- 
ary. 
Bruce  A.  Morrison, 
Chairman,    Subcom- 
mittee   on     Immi- 
gration,    Refugees 
and    International 
Law. 

U.S.  Coordinator. 
For  Refugee  Affairs. 

Washington,  DC. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Immigration, 
and  Refugee  Affairs,  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  U.S.  Senate. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  President  has 
authorized  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  At- 
torney General  and  me  to  consult  with  Con- 
gress about  raising  the  FY89  refugee  admis- 
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slons   ceiling,   pursuant   to   the   emergency  United  States  and  who  are  being  permitted  rights  and  emigration  practices,  these  con- 
procedures  of  Section  207(b)  of  the  Immi-  to  emigrate.  The  Department  of  State  has  tinue  to  fall  well  short  of  the  standards  the 
gration  and  Nationality  Act.  I  am  pleased  to  begun  a  policy  review  on  Soviet  emigration.  Soviet  Union  agreed  to  in  signing  the  Hel- 
transmit  a  report   to  Congress  concerning  to  be  coordinated  with  other  federal  agen-  siniti    Pinal    Act    and.    more    recently,    the 
the  Presidents  proposal  to  raise  the  FY89  cies.   which    will    address   the    longer-term  Vienna  concluding  document, 
admissions  ceiling  by  22.500  in  order  to  ac-  issues,  including  the  resource  requirements  Political  prisoners 
commodate   increased   refugee   flows   from  for  FY  90  and  beyond  if  current  rates  of  ^  ^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^  ^           ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^ 
the  Soviet  Union^  Soviet    emigration    continue    or    mcrease.  sons  imprisoned  in  the  Soviet  Union  under 
I  am  looking  forward  to  communicating  Pending  the  outcome  of   this  review,   and  .      four  oolitical  or  relieous  articles  of  the 
with  you  further  alK.ut  next  steps  we  might  subsequent  discussions  with  Congress  and  ^^^rcri'l^ln^Lde.  There  a^^^^^^^ 
take  in  the  consultations.  other  concerned  parties  an  upward  adjust-  imprisoned  under  other  articles  who 
Sincerely.                  ,_,^,„  „^„  •"^"    °^  '»^^  ^^^''''^^  '"^"'Vf r  °    USJ.   t.  *«  have  at  least  some  reason  to  believe  were 
JONATHAN  MOORE.  gently   needed   as  »"    nterim   measure   to  3^ntenced  on   trumped-up   charges.   A  US 

R«.HXxoCoNOK^sVoNC.HN.NCXH.PK.s.-  Tsi^,^ an^t^prer  u^ntcnLr "blfklols  ^^%  '^^^Zic'SlJ'T^^ 

DENTS  Proposal  TO  Raise  THE  Fiscal  Year  from  developing.  S"'"''^%o^    psychiatric    facilities    in    the 

1989  RETUCEE  A.-ISSIONS  CEiLiNo  The  surgeon  -nthly  Soviet  refugee  ap-  ^  S^T^JP^J^^J^^  //;. 

Jy'ofS.The  Mto^e^Tnti^^an^dTh^e  flT^^^ ^  T.^:7yTT^uZ7:::e^n  ^^^  P^'— s  appear  to  have  been  re- 

U.S.  Coordinator  for  Refugee  Affairs  to  con-  refugee  emergency"   contemplated   by  sec-  Althoueh    no    one    has    been    sentenced 

suit  with  congress  to  raise  the  FY  89  refu-  tion  207(b)  of  the  INA.  The  admission  of  ^nir  ^l^f four  polUical/^lig^olL  arUcIes  iS 

^^1^""^""^  "^'irf  ""^^^.L^H^  ^'^n^fh?  ^f  SovieV'H^K^^^''"^         ^     rJnL^c"  several    years,    about    15    Armenians    have 

procedures  provided  for  m  Section  207(b)  o  •  justif ie<^  by  grave  humanitar  an  concerns  / 

the     Immigration     and     Nationality     Act  and    in  the  national  interest.     It  would  be  „„„„„„,:„„  „,:,t,  ,i,»i,  „«ii.i^»i  „„.;.,!»(„,.  «^ 

CINA").    The    following    information    con-  inconsistent  with  our  long-standing  commit-  ^X^  of     rlmnvfn.  ^  il.nrn^f  k^^^^^^^ 

ceming  the  Presidents  proposal  is  provided  ment  to  assisting  refugees  from  the  Soviet  ^^^'  ^  °^  yJ^XZ  to  Armenia 

l?.n"Jn7X"f\hI  ml  ^^"'^^'"^"'^  °'  ^'-  ""'°"  '^f.  °-  ^,*»  f°^  '"r ''T."!f  IV::  WhiirSov^S^efnreTen    years  has 

tion  207(e)  of  the  INA.  Soviet  Union  s  human  rights  record  not  to  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  political/religious 

THE  REFUGEE  SITUATION;  UNITED  STATES  take  Steps  to  continuc  adm  tting  Sov let  ref -  ^^^.^^^^  ^j  ^^^  ^^^^j^^,                     ^^^^^  ^^ 

FOREIGN  POLICY  INTERESTS  ugees  from  Rome  and  to  alleviate  the  back-  ^^^  ^J^^^g  ^^^  ^  .^  ^^^^  Armenian  example. 

On  October  5.  1988.  President  Reagan  de-  'Of'"  Moscow.                                      „„    _  ^  the     authorities     continue     to     resort     to 

termined  that  up  to  94.000  refugees  could  be  We   cannot    accommodate    the    mcreased  trumped-up  charges  under  the  criminal  code 

admitted  to  the  United  States  in  fiscal  year  »o*'s    within    the   ceilings    established    by  ^^  prosecute  selective  political  cases.  Cessa- 

1989.  including  up  to  24.500  refugees  from  P''t,^"?f"^'»'   Determination   89-2.   as  modi-  ^.^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  criminal  code  for  po- 

Eastem  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union  (Pres-  ^'^d    by    the    December    reallocation.    The  utical  purposes  is  one  of  the  most  important 

Idential     Determination     89-2).     President  numbers     now     authorized     for     Eastern  ^^^  g^^.^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^           ^^^ 

Bush  now  proposes  to  determine  that  an  un-  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union  are  being  fully  ^^  j^,,  co^puance  with  the  Helsinki  Final 

foreseen  refugee  emergency  exists  and  that  utilized  and  are  almost  exhausted.  Further  j^^^ 

raising  the  refugee  admissions  ceiling   for  reallocation  from  other  areas  of  the  world  is  f     , 

fiscal  year  1989  to  116.500  to  accommodate  not  a  viable  option.  The  situation  in  South-  treeaom  oj  religion 

the  admission  of  a  total  of  50,000  refugees  east  Asia,  from  which  6,500  numbers  were  Freedom    of    worship    and    freedom    to 

from  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union,  reallocated  in  December,  and  where  efforts  pursue  ethnic  or  cultural  traditions  is  one  of 

Additional    refugee    admissions    numbers  are  underway  to  negotiate  an  international  the  areas  in  which  some  progress  has  been 

are  required  because  the  number  of  Soviets  refugee  agreement  to  deter  Vietnamese  flee-  made  in  Soviet  practice.  Believers  are  facing 

being  permitted  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union  ing  by  boat,  is  such  that  we  propose  to  re-  fewer   impediments   to   attending   worship 

and   apply   for   refugee   admission   to   the  store  3,500  of  the  6,500  reallocated  numbers,  services.  The  celebration  of  1000  years  of 

United  States  (primarily  Jews.  Pentecostals  returning  2,500  to  the  Vietnam  Orderly  De-  Christianity   in  Russia  and  the  Ukraine  a 

and  Armenians)  has  increased  dramatically  parture   Program   and    1,000    to   Southeast  year  ago  drew  thousands  of  worshipers  and 

since  the  FY  89  admissions  ceiling  was  es-  Asia  First  Asylum.  A  large  backlog  of  INS-  was  actively  promoted  by  the  authorities. 

tablished.  Today,  we  are  receiving  between  approved    refugees    from    Near    East    and  Services  have  been  held  in  several  major  ca- 

6.000  and  8.000  applications  per  month.  South  Asia  also  moves  us  to  restore  the  500  thedrals  for  the  first  time  in  decades.  Wor- 

Presidential  Determination  89-2  allocated  admission  numbers  taken  from  that  region  shipers  are  no  longer  routinely  harassed  and 

24.500  refugee  numbers  to  EJastem  Europe  in  the  December  reallocation.  the  restrictions  on  religious  literature  have 

and  the  Soviet  Union.  Of  these  numbers.  number  and  allocation  of  refugees  to  be  been  liberalized,  although  not  eliminated, 

full  federal  funding  was  available  only  for  admitted  Soviet   Jews    also    have    experienced    im- 

22.500:  the  remaining  2.000  ■semi-funded"  -..      rpf,,„pp  admi^sion.s  reiline  for  fiscal  P'"Oved  conditions  for  religious  and  cultural 

numbers  were  to  be  used  When  private  fund-  yeL  igsi  would^  ^^ed  fror^  S  oJ^^^^^  expression.     The     law     against     teaching 

mg  was  offer«l   to  cover  c^ts   ordinarily  n6.500.  including  the  4.000  privately  funded  "^^'■^*  '«  no  longer  enforced  and  Hebrew 

borne  by  the  Department  of  State.  admissions  authorized  in  Presidential  Deter-  ^'^!5  ^\^  ^e.ng  held  openly.  In  Leningrad. 

As  an  interim  response  to  the  increase  in  ^i^^^^^^  ^o.  89-2.  With  112,500  numbers  ^J*^^  K"',  »«*"   Institute   is  sponsi^ring  a 

Soviet  applications  in  the  beginning  of  FY  ,       ^^^         ^^          ^^^^^       ^^^,^  ^,^  ^^^^  Hebrew  class.  A  Jewish  cultural  center  was 

?Li*'U**,'S'if.  A^'"'s^^f^'0"  '*.e<="lfd  f"  and   the   4,000   restored   numbers   in   their  i;^,':^""^  OP^^.^'I  m  Moscow,  and  the  possi- 

pecember  1988  to  increase  the  regional  ceil-  ^  ;     ,        ^           j,          j       ,  ^^^          ^^^^^_  bility  of  opening  other  such  centers  is  being 

ing  for  Eastern  European  and  Soviet  refu-  ^^^'^  ceilings  would  be  L  follows  discussed.  A  Judaic  Studies  Center  opened 

gees  to  31.500  by  reallocating  6.500  numbers  «,  •                                                                «  nnn  ^^^^  ^^^'^  '"  Moscow  and  is  functioning  as  a 

from  Southeast  Asia  and  500  numbers  from     i^"'*^*  ■..■..■■■■. no'nnn  *^e  facto  yeshiva. 

the  Near  East  and  South  Asia.  While  25.000     ^ast  Asia,  First  Asylum Unnn  ^°'"  Christians  and  Jews  alike,  however, 

of   these   numbers   were   allocated   to   the     ^^;  ^"'t;  "UP innr^  many  difficulties  remain.  There  are  short- 
Soviet  Union,  full  federal  funding  was  avail-     „    ^L"  i^l^ttTa.                   7  nnn  ages  of  priests,  rabbis,  teaching  facilities. 

able  for  only  19.000.  Private  funding  of  up     rffin^erica            * 3500  "^o^her  butchers,  ritual  baths,  vernacular  re- 

to  6.000  "semi-funded"  numbers  would  help                             1 ligious  literature  and  many  other  elements 

the  United  States  continue  to  admit  refu-  Total                                                112,500  needed  for  full  spiritual  or  cultural  expres- 

gees  to  the  United  States  without  interrup-        ,.    . ■■■■■■———■—— •—•■••■•             ■  sion. 

Ti^^  It  IS  the  Administration  s  intent  to  use  ^,j  i,„,,„j^  ,,iii  -..»,«!.,  t^u^  ™«o.  -,.„=„» 

tion.  .»  _._     ,  ,.      ,-  „.-           Ko      f       E>    t  ^-^'d  hatreds  still  remain.  The  most  recent 

The  increased  emigration  from  the  Soviet  "•=»""  <"  ^"^^  ww)v  numoers  lor  ii-asiern  example  is  the  violence  between  Azerbaijani 

Union  is  due  in  large  part  to  diplomatic  ef-  ^"^°P«  ?f  h        S°^'^\""'°"  ^f  Soviet  ref-  Muslims  and  Armenian  Christians.  These 

forts  of  the  Executive  Branch,  supported  by  "f^^         ,.5'w  ^^"V^l    Pf^J.^ctions,    aooui  animosities  are  generally  kept  under  control 

the    Congress,    which     have    consistently  f-^r  ^"snv^,"  Pen^^nrfya-Td '  a^^^  by  the  government  but  still  flare  up  from 

~.ii«^  ..»..«  »v,»  c^.,i«t  n^i,.w,  »«  i_».^.,<.  !«„  1,000    by   ooviet    Pentecostals,    and    about  ,i„„  ,„  n„„ 

called  upon  the  Soviet  Union  to  improve  its  e  c ««  w    o_  ■  t  a  time  to  time. 

human  righte  record  and  to  liberalize  its  "•''""  °^  £>oviei  Armenians.  Anti-semitism  is  deeply  rooted  in  Russian 

emigration    policies.    At    present,    however,  conditions  within  the  countries  from  history,  and  one  of  the  side-effects  of  glas- 

there  are  not  sufficient  refugee  admissions  which  the  refugees  come  f^os^  has  been  the  emergence  of  groups  such 

numbers  authorized  for  FY  89  to  admit  all  While    recent    months    have   seen    many  as  Pamyat,  which  express  traditional  Great 

eligible  Soviets  who  wish  to  come  to  the  positive    developments    in    Soviet    human  Russian     nationalism     and     anti-semitism. 


Pentecostal 
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Membership  in  these  groups  is  small,  but 
their  rhetoric  undoubtedly  strikes  a  respon- 
sive chord  in  the  hearts  of  some  Russians, 
and  increases  Jewish  feelings  of  insecurity. 
While  the  positions  these  groups  take  are 
frequently  at  odds  with  government  policies 
and  officially  the  government  does  not  en- 
dorse or  encourage  their  virulent  anti-semi- 
tism, their  activities  have  been  tolerated  as 
an  unavoidable  consequence  of  glasnost. 

Most  importantly,  none  of  the  reforms 
has  been  codified  in  law.  Jews  still  face 
many  forms  of  discrimination  including  ex- 
clusion from  schools,  jobs  and  housing.  Be- 
lievers also  face  discrimination  in  the  work- 
place and  elsewhere.  There  is  no  independ- 
ent judiciary  to  hear  and  resolve  these 
issues  for  individuals  seeking  redress 
through  the  system. 

Pentecostalists  and  other  Evangelical 
Christians 

The  improvements  noted  above,  limited  as 
they  are,  do  not  apply  to  Pentecostalists 
and  other  evangelical  Christians.  Their 
churches  are  still  banned:  they  still  face 
possible  jail  sentences  for  exercising  their 
beliefs,  most  notably  that  of  conscientious 
objection,  but  also  evangelical  witnessing 
and  holding  religious  meetings. 

Changes  not  universal.  The  positive  re- 
forms noted  above  have  been  adopted  incon- 
sistently and  vary  from  place  to  place.  Old 
practices  and  discriminations  still  exist  in 
many  areas,  whereas  the  greatest  strides 
have  been  made  in  the  occupied  Baltic  re- 
publics, and  to  a  lesser  extent  in  Moscow, 
Leningrad,  and  major  metropolitan  areas. 

PLANS  FOR  MOVEMENT  AND  RESETTLEMENT,  AND 
ESTIMATED  COSTS 

Soviet  refugee  applications  currently  are 
processed  either  in  Rome  or  in  Moscow. 
Vienna— Rome 

The  majority  of  Soviet  Jews  and  Pentecos- 
tals  leave  the  Soviet  Union  via  Vienna  with 
Israeli  immigrant  visas.  Upon  arriving  in 
Vienna,  approximately  97  percent  apply  for 
refugee  admission  to  third  countries,  pri- 
marily the  United  States.  The  refugee  appli- 
cants are  sent  to  Rome  to  be  interviewed  by 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Services 
C'lNS")  officers,  and,  if  qualified,  are  ap- 
proved for  admission  to  the  United  States  as 
refugees.  The  Department  of  State  funds 
the  transportation  of  Soviet  refugees  from 
Vienna  to  Rome  and  onward  to  the  United 
States,  and  also  currently  covers  the  care 
suid  maintenance  costs  for  the  first  thirty 
days  through  contributions  to  voluntary 
agencies  assisting  refugees  in  Europe.  How- 
ever, if  supplemental  funding  is  approved, 
the  Department  of  State  would  provide  full 
care  and  maintenance  costs  to  Soviet  refu- 
gees in  Western  Europe  since  the  unexpect- 
ed flows  and  processing  constraints  have  im- 
posed unsustainable  financial  burdens  on 
the  voluntary  agencies  arranging  their  sup- 
port. The  Department  of  State  further  pro- 
vides an  initial  reception  and  placement 
grant  (currently  $525)  per  refugee  to  volun- 
tary agencies  in  the  United  States.  Depart- 
ment of  State  total  costs  for  Soviet  refugees 
in  Western  Europe,  including  increasing  re- 
imbursement for  care  and  maintenance  ex- 
penses, would  average  $2675  per  refugee 
this  fiscal  year. 

Moscow 

Other  Soviets  apply  for  refugee  admission 
at  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Moscow.  Currently, 
those  approved  for  refugee  admission  in 
Moscow  themselves  bear  the  costs  of  their 
transportation  from  the  Soviet  Union  to  a 
United  States  port  of  entry.  The  Depart- 


ment of  State  funds  onward  transportation 
to  their  final  destination,  where  necessary, 
which  averages  about  $300  per  refugee,  and 
makes  the  initial  reception  and  placement 
grant  for  refugees  approved  in  Moscow.  De- 
partment of  State  costs  total  approximately 
$825  per  refugee. 

Raising  the  admissions  level  from  94,000 
to  116,500  (of  which  4,000  will  not  have  fed- 
eral funding)  has  budgetary  implications  for 
the  Departments  of  State.  HHS  and  INS. 
The  supplemental  request  which  the  Ad- 
ministration has  just  sent  to  Congress  in- 
cludes $85  million  to  cover  the  State  De- 
partment costs  of  the  additional  admissions. 
This  funding  is  estimated  to  cover  28,500  ad- 
ditional admissions  numbers,  including  the 
6,000  previously  authorized  numbers  which 
were  not  funded  in  the  FY  89  State  Depart- 
ment appropriations.  Actual  budgetary 
needs  for  HHS'  Office  of  Refugee  Resettle- 
ment will  depend  on  a  variety  of  factors,  in- 
cluding the  number  of  refugees  in  fact  ad- 
mitted in  FY  89,  the  timing  of  those  admis- 
sions, and  the  number  of  cases  in  need  of  as- 
sistance. HHS  estimates  that  the  additional 
FY  89  federal  costs  to  the  refugee  program 
budget  at  $21.9  million,  primarily  for  the 
voluntary  agency  matching  grant  program, 
and  $16.4  million  in  FY  90.  If  it  were  neces- 
sary for  HHS  to  absorb  some  or  all  of  this 
amount  within  its  current  appropriations, 
some  reductions  in  existing  programs  would 
occur,  e.g.  in  the  reimbursement  to  the 
states  for  cash  and  medical  assistance, 
absent  any  capacity  within  HHS  to  supple- 
ment the  ORR  appropriations  from  other 
programs.  INS  has  indicated  a  need  for  $3.2 
million  in  supplemental  funds  to  be  able  to 
do  the  additional  processing  required  under 
this  plan. 

On  March  30  the  U.S.  Coordinator  held  a 
consultation  to  obtain  the  views  of  the  vol- 
untary agencies,  which  have  responsibility 
for  overseas  processing  of  refugees  and  for 
the  early  stages  of  their  resettlement  in  the 
U.S.  The  agencies  were  generally  supportive 
of  both  the  need  for  using  the  emergency 
provision  to  raise  the  admissions  ceiling  and 
the  range  of  numbers  presented  to  them  (an 
increase  of  20,000-25,000).  They  did,  howev- 
er, raise  several  particular  issues:  the  need 
for  additional  numbers  of  Eastern  Europe- 
ans, for  Pentecostal  Christian  applicants 
from  the  Soviet  Union,  and  for  Armenians 
from  the  Near  East  region:  the  higher  rate 
of  rejection  in  the  latest  round  of  processing 
of  Vietnamese  Orderly  Departure  Program 
applicants:  and  the  fear  that  supplemental 
funding  for  Soviet  admissions  might  result 
in  diminished  funds  for  other  parts  of  the 
refugee  program.  The  Coordinator  and  the 
Department  of  State  expressed  their  con- 
cerns about  the  agencies'  capacity  to  main- 
tain quality  and  timeliness  of  processing 
higher  numbers,  especially  in  Europe,  and 
again  encouraged  them  to  organize  private- 
ly-funded projects  to  support  the  6,000 
semi-funded  numbers  and  the  use  of  hu- 
manitarian parole. 

ANTICIPATED  SOCIAL,  ECONOMIC  AND 
DEMOGRAPHIC  IMPACT 

The  Soviet  Jewish  and  Pentecostal  refu- 
gees, who  are  expected  to  utilize  the  great 
majority  of  the  additional  Soviet  refugee 
admissions  numbers,  will  resettle  in  many 
locations  across  the  country  and  will  not 
create  any  significant  impact  on  most  com- 
munities. An  exception  may  occur  in  New 
York  City,  where  the  majority  of  Jewish 
refugees  who  do  not  have  relatives  else- 
where in  the  U.S.  are  resettled  by  the  New 
York  Association  of  New  Americans 
(NY ANA).  New  York  state  has  recently  re- 


ported that  the  social  service  system  is 
strained  at  this  point  and  that  an  increasing 
number  of  refugees  in  New  York  City  are 
showing  up  on  public  assistance  rolls. 
NYANA  has  acknowledged  that  it  is  strug- 
gling to  keep  up  the  resource  demands  of 
the  new  arrivals,  and  attributes  its  difficul- 
ties in  part  to  current  funding  limitations 
under  the  HHS  matching  grant  program. 

The  vast  majority  (95%)  of  Soviet  Armeni- 
ans are  resettled  in  a  few  communities  of 
Los  Angeles  County,  California.  Most  of 
them  have  little  English  language  capability 
and  therefore  request  publicly  funded  lan- 
guage training,  often  while  being  supported 
by  the  state-funded,  federally  reimbursed 
welfare  system.  Children  usually  receive 
language  instruction  in  school,  thereby  re- 
quiring additional  English-as-a-Second-Lan- 
guage  instructors  in  the  public  schools  they 
attend.  While  this  group  does  not  access 
public  assistance  or  other  social  services  at  a 
rate  higher  than  other  refugees  in  Califor- 
nia, their  concentration  in  Los  Angeles 
along  with  other  large  numbers  of  refugees 
will  create  additional  pressures  there. 

The  Coordinator  also  consulted  with 
twenty-five  representatives  of  state  and 
local  governments  at  a  March  31  meeting. 
While  generally  recognizing  the  need  for 
some  increase  in  admissions,  they  pressed 
for  a  commensurate  increase  in  domestic 
funding  for  the  Department  of  Health  Eind 
Human  Services,  and  asked  for  detailed  an- 
swers on  what  shape  it  might  take,  time 
frames,  the  proportion  of  offsets  to  new 
funding  that  might  be  involved,  and  the 
consequences  for  the  FY  90  budget.  They 
also  asserted  that  it  seemed  the  Federal 
Government  was  relying  too  much  on  the 
success  of  the  Matching  Grant  program  in 
its  calculations  of  domestic  need  for  both 
welfare  and  social  services  funding,  pointing 
to  recent  surveys  which  showed  that  almost 
half  of  the  refugees  who  had  been  in 
Matching  Grant  programs  in  New  York 
state  were  found  to  be  using  welfare.  The 
state  and  local  representatives  also  voiced 
concerns  about  the  effect  of  increased 
parole  and  regular  immigration  admissions, 
for  which  no  domestic  benefits  are  provided, 
on  their  financial  ability  to  provide  ade- 
quate resettlement  support. 

EXTENT  TO  WHICH  OTHER  COUNTRIES  WILL 
ASSIST  IN  RESETTLEMENT 

A  basic  tenet  of  the  U.S.  refuge  policy  is 
burden  sharing,  both  in  regard  to  refugee 
admissions  and  assistance  in  first  asylum 
countries.  Both  on  the  multilateral  level 
through  the  UNHCR  and  at  the  bilateral 
level  with  key  resettlement  countries,  the 
U.S.  promotes  the  importance  of  expanding 
opportunities  for  third  country  resettle- 
ment. 

Israel  currently  resettles  approximately 
5%  of  the  Soviet  Jews  granted  exit  permis- 
sion by  the  Soviet  Union.  The  United  States 
resettles  most  of  the  rest.  Australia  and 
Canada  resettle  small  numl)ers  of  Soviet 
Jews  and  Pentacostals.  The  United  States  is 
the  only  country  resettling  Soviet  Armeni- 
ans in  any  significant  numbers.  West  Ger- 
many resettles  virtually  all  Soviet  refugees 
of  German  ethnic  origin:  47,000  Soviet 
ethnic  Germans  emigrated  there  in  calendar 
year  1988. 

April  5.  1989. 


JOHN  C.  DUGAN 

Mr,  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  month,  John  C,  Dugan  left  the 
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staff  of  the  Senate  Banking.  Housing, 
and  Urban  Affairs  Committee  to  join 
the  Treasury  Department  as  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Financial  Insti- 
tutions Policy. 

Senator  Garn  has  already  paid  trib- 
ute to  John's  work  as  the  Republican 
general  counsel  of  the  committee  from 
June  16.  1987,  to  May  3,  1989.  and 
before  that  as  counsel  to  the  commit- 
tee since  December  12.  1985.  but  I.  too. 
want  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
John  for  the  job  he  has  done  and  the 
contribution  he  has  made  involving 
the  work  of  the  committee. 

Prom  my  recent  experience  as  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Banking  Commit- 
tee. I  can  personally  testify  to  the  con- 
tribution John  made  to  ensuring  pas- 
sage of  the  Financial  Institutions 
Reform,  Recovery  and  Enforcement 
Act  of  1989  in  the  Senate.  Without  his 
insight,  intelligence,  and  ability  to 
work  collaboratively  with  others,  the 
Senate  could  not  have  moved  as  rapid- 
ly or  proceeded  in  as  bipartisan  a  fash- 
ion as  we  have.  If  John's  track  record 
as  a  staff  member  in  the  Senate  is  any 
indication  of  his  future  at  the  Treas- 
ury, it  is  clear  that  the  administration 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
have  chosen  well  and  will  be  ably 
served  by  his  counsel. 

We  will  miss  John  and  I  wish  him 
great  happiness  and  much  success. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  wishes  to  inform  the  Members 
that  under  the  previous  order;  the 
time  for  morning  business  will  extend 
until  3:30  p.m. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  Peiuisylvania. 


again  comes  back  and  runs  for  the 
Senate  and  is  defeated.  He  comes  back 
yet  again  and  runs  for  the  House  and 
becomes  a  towering  figure  in  American 
history. 

His  contribution  on  the  1983  legisla- 
tion on  Social  Security  was  herculean. 
I  think  he  was  indispensable  to  put 
that  compromise  together  because 
when  Claude  Pepper  said  aye,  the 
senior  citizens  of  America  were  confi- 
dent, and  that  compromise  was  put  to- 
gether. 

I  had  occasion  to  work  with  him  just 
about  2  years  ago  when  he  came  to 
Philadelphia,  on  July  17  for  the  anni- 
versary of  200  years  where  the  Consti- 
tutional Convention  formed  two 
branches  of  the  U.S.  Congress.  He  was 
peppy,  he  was  full  of  fun,  he  was  full 
of  vigor,  he  was  enjoying  himself,  and 
he  was  particularly  to  the  hilt.  It  is  a 
great  life. 

I  join  my  colleagues  in  commemorat- 
ing his  passing.  He  was  really  a  great 
American,  a  great  Senator,  and  a  great 
Member  of  the  House. 


UMI 


A  LEGISLATIVE  GIANT- 
SENATOR  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  President,  it  may  be  possible  to 
extend  the  time  for  morning  business 
if  that  need  arises.  I  shall  be  relatively 
brief,  but  I  would  like  to  make  a  few 
comments. 

I  would  first  like  to  associate  myself 
with  the  comments  made  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Florida,  Sen- 
ator Graham,  about  his  predecessor, 
Senator  Pepper.  Senator  PTepper  was  a 
legislative  giant,  and  for  the  reasons 
which  Senator  Graham  has  articulat- 
ed, perhaps  especially  for  his  standing 
up  in  1930  in  support  of  the  wife  of 
President  Hoover  in  refusing  to  sup- 
port a  resolution  where  he  took  such 
an  unpopular  position  in  the  State  of 
Florida. 

What  I  found  so  remarkable  about 
Senator  Pepper's  record  was  his  resil- 
iency, his  tenacity,  and  his  fighting 
spirit,  coming  back  again  and  again. 
He  was  in  the  State  legislature  in  Flor- 
ida: he  was  defeated  in  principle,  re- 
turned and  ran  again.  He  then  is  elect- 
ed to  the  U.S.  Senate  after  being  ap- 
pointed to  fill  an  unexpired  term  and 
defeated  after  serving  two  terms.  He 


THE  NORTH  ATLANTIC 
ASSEMBLY 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  comment  briefly  this 
afternoon  on  the  meeting  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Assembly,  which  was  just  con- 
cluded during  the  course  of  the  past 
recess,  attended  by  Senator  Roth, 
Senator  Pressler,  and  myself  from 
the  U.S.  Senate.  Also  in  attendance 
were  delegations  from  the  House  of 
Representatives,  one  headed  by  Con- 
gressman Fascell,  and  another  headed 
by  Congresswoman  Schroeder. 

This  North  Atlantic  Assembly  meet- 
ing held  in  Antalya,  Turkey,  was  a 
very  significant  meeting,  especially 
since  it  was  contemporaneous  with  the 
meeting  of  the  North  Atlantic  Assem- 
bly executives  in  Brussels. 

I  compliment  our  President  for  his 
accomplishments  in  Brussels,  where 
he  has.  over  the  objections  of  the 
West  Germans  and  others,  reached  a 
compromise  position,  established  a 
principle  that  short-range  nuclear 
would  not  be  eliminated,  and  also 
worked  out  a  compromise  to  reestab- 
lish the  resiliency  in  the  alliance  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Assembly,  which  is 
very  important  for  the  freedom  of  the 
Western  World  and  the  defense  of  the 
Western  World. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  correspond- 
ing organization  of  parliamentarians 
from  the  16  NATO  nations,  and  I  have 
attended  those  meetings  with  some 
frequency  since  coming  to  the  Senate. 
I  attended  this  one  because  of  my  in- 
terest in  a  number  of  subjects  which 
were  on  the  agenda  there.  A  few  of  the 
events.  I  think,  are  worthy  of  brief  re- 
porting to  the  Senate,  to  the  House, 
and  to  those  who  may  read  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 


The  first  is  the  position  taken  by  the 
United  States  delegation  that  the 
West  German  position  to  eliminate 
short-range  nuclear  arms  should  be  re- 
jected because  it  was  a  change  in  posi- 
tion. Reliance  is  the  most  important 
ingredient  of  the  alliance.  It  we  cannot 
rely  upon  the  NATO  nations,  then  the 
alliance  is  really  meaningless. 

There  were  many  at  the  NATO  as- 
sembly meeting  where  the  thought 
was  to  eliminate  short  range  entirely 
and  go  to  the  so-called  third  zero.  Our 
delegation,  the  United  States  delega- 
tion, made  the  point  that  if  we  took 
that  principle  and  went  to  a  fourth 
zero,  that  is  to  eliminate  strategic  nu- 
clear weapons,  then  the  free  world 
would  certainly  be  imperiled  because 
while  NATO  takes  pride  in  having 
been  a  deterrent  force  in  Europe,  cer- 
tainly it  is  the  fact  of  United  States 
nuclear  forces  which  has  been  the  real 
deterrent  to  stop  Soviet  aggression. 

When  this  point  was  made,  our 
NATO  colleagues  rethought  the  issue. 
I  believe,  and  understood  that  if  you 
eliminated  nuclear  totally,  and  if  the 
United  States  went  to  the  elimination 
of  nuclear,  that  their  own  freedom 
would  be  in  jeopardy. 

When  one  delegate  from  Denmark 
made  the  comment  that  his  country 
wanted  to  zero  out  short  range  be- 
cause Denmark  was  within  range  of 
the  short-range  nuclear  missiles,  our 
delegation  pointed  out  that  everyone 
in  the  world,  including  the  United 
States,  is  within  range  of  nuclear,  be  it 
short  range  or  strategic  long  range.  If 
you  are  hit  by  a  nuclear  bomb,  it  does 
not  really  matter  if  it  is  short  range  or 
long  range  and  that  the  nuclear  deter- 
rent is  a  very,  very  important  factor. 

Mr.  President,  one  other  issue  which 
I  raised  involved  the  concept  of  the 
international  court  to  deal  with  terror- 
ism and  drug  addiction. 

Mr.  President.  I  pointed  out  that  the 
Senate  enacted  a  resolution  in  1986 
calling  on  the  President  to  negotiate 
for  an  international  court  to  deal  with 
terrorism,  and  in  1988  on  the  drug  bill, 
called  for  an  international  court  to 
deal  with  drug  problems. 

I  will  not  go  into  any  length  now  to 
amplify  the  reasons,  but  I  stated  rea- 
sons which  this  Senator  has  articulat- 
ed on  the  floor  when  those  two  resolu- 
tions which  I  introduced  were  adopted 
and  how  it  would  be  effective  to  estab- 
lish this  international  court.  I  am 
pleased  to  report  without  going  into 
any  detail  that  the  concept  was 
warmly  greeted  by  quite  a  number  of 
our  friends,  especially  on  the  so-called 
Devon  Island  concept,  where  we  would 
have  an  international  custodian  on  an 
island  where  countries  like  West  Ger- 
many, while  prosecuting  someone  like 
Hamadei.  could  not  be  held  hostage  or 
West  Germans  taken  hostage  in  Leba- 
non. 
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Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  presentation 
on  the  final  day  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Assembly  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Remarks  of  Senator  Arlen  Specter  at  the 

Concluding  Session  of  the  North  Atlan- 
tic Assembly,  May  29,  1989 

I  congratulate  our  Turkish  hosts  for  their 
superb  hospitality  at  this  spectacular  loca- 
tion at  Antalya.  Turkey. 

I  commend  the  President  of  the  North  At- 
lantic Assembly,  Mr.  Patrick  Duffy,  for  his 
excellent  job  of  presiding  at  this  conference. 
When  this  concluding  session  began  this 
morning  and  there  were  27  speakers  listed,  I 
wondered  how  President  Duffy  could  finish 
at  the  appointed  hour,  but  he  has  arranged 
to  do  just  that. 

President  Patrick  Duffy  has  done  such  an 
outstanding  job  here  at  Antalya  that  we 
should  dispatch  him  to  preside  at  the  NATO 
Executive  session  in  Brussels  where  there 
appears  to  be  sharp  controversy  on  the  sub- 
ject of  short  range  nuclear  weapons  and  the 
prospective  timetable  for  negotiations  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  With  the  efficiency  that 
Patrick  Duffy  has  demonstrated  at  these 
meetings,  he  would  probably  be  able  to  solve 
all  the  controversy  and  bring  rapid  agree- 
ment among  President  Bush,  Prime  Minis- 
ter Thatcher,  Chancellor  Kohl,  President 
Mitterrand  and  others. 

Although  I  have  spoken  with  some  fre- 
quency at  conference  and  political  meetings, 
I  must  say  this  is  the  first  time  that  I  have 
ever  been  27th  on  the  list  of  speakers. 

This  program  reminds  me  of  a  time  in 
Pennsylvania  when  I  spoke  last  and  the 
event  went  on  and  on  and  on  and  I  spoke 
shortly  after  midnight  and  only  one  person 
remained  in  the  hall.  I  began  my  speech  by 
thanking  him  profusely  for  staying  to  hear 
me  out  and  he  said,  "Don't  think  a  thing 
about  it,  I'm  the  next  speaker."  So  when  I 
see  my  colleagues  here  today  at  the  end  of 
this  long  session,  I  know  that  you  do  not  all 
expect  to  speak  before  the  session  ends. 

I  would  like  to  sound  two  notes  if  I  may— a 
note  of  caution  and  a  note  of  optimism. 
First  the  note  of  caution.  In  the  United 
States  Senate  in  the  Etefense  Subcommittee 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  where  we 
decide  how  to  spend  our  budget  of  $305  bil- 
lion we  began  this  year  with  a  review  of  the 
Soviet  position— where  Mr.  Gorbachev 
stands,  where  his  predecessors  have  stood 
and  where  Soviet  policy  may  stand  in  the 
future. 

We  are  very  hopeful  that  Mr.  Gorbachev 
will  succeed,  but  we  noted  that  he  has  been 
on  the  scene  for  only  four  years.  We  are  op- 
timistic about  his  motives;  but  not  sure  even 
there.  We  are  less  sure  as  to  his  tenure. 
When  we  have  reviewed  in  the  Defense  Sub- 
committee the  levels  of  Soviet  strength, 
their  current  expenditures  and  their  cur- 
rent positioning,  we  are  still  very,  very  wor- 
ried and  do  not  propose  to  cut  back  on  our 
defense  expenditures. 

I  was  very  interested  in  the  remark  by  Mr. 
Haekkerup  of  Denmark  who  commented 
that  his  country  is  within  range  of  Soviet 
short  range  missiles.  I  would  point  out  that 
we  are  all  within  the  range  of  Soviet  mis- 
siles, long  strategic  range  or  short  range.  If 
you  are  struck  by  a  nuclear  missile  I  do  not 
think  it  makes  a  whole  lot  of  difference 
whether  it  is  a  long  range  or  a  short  range 
missile.  There  is  talk  here  about  zero  for 
SNR.  What  would  NATO  say  to  zero  for  all 


strategic  nuclear  missiles?  What  would  the 
response  be  of  the  Western  Alliances  to 
freedom-loving  people  of  the  world  if  we 
were  to  eliminate  all  strategic  missiles? 
Again  and  again  in  the  course  of  the  de- 
bates, we  compliment  NATO  for  success  in 
terms  of  having  deterred  war.  But  I  wonder 
if  the  larger  deterrence  is  not  the  large 
stockpile  of  nuclear  weapons  in  the  United 
States  or  the  mutual  assured  doctrine  gen- 
erally. If  we  go  to  a  third  zero  as  some  have 
urged  is  a  fourth  zero  far  behind? 

That  brings  me  to  a  comment  about  Presi- 
dent or  General  Secretary  Gorbachev.  He 
has  so  many  titles  now  we  have  to  wonder  in 
an  era  of  democratization  in  the  Soviet 
Union  with  Glasnost  and  Perestroika,  why 
there  is  so  much  more  of  a  concentration  of 
power  in  the  hands  of  a  single  man.  Prom 
this  podium  there  has  been  the  recurrent 
theme  that  the  West  has  won  the  war  of  the 
economic  systems  and  the  West  has  won  the 
war  of  the  political  systems;  but  Mr.  Gorba- 
chev has  won  the  propaganda  war  where  he 
is  beating  us  very,  very  decisively. 

And  that,  my  colleagues,  brings  up  the 
concern  that  perhaps  we  should  spend  more 
time  in  emphatic  tones  telling  our  constitu- 
encies and  the  people  of  the  world  that  it  is 
not  Mr.  Gorbachev  who  has  the  standing  to 
tout  openness  and  democracy,  but  it  is  the 
Western  countries  who  have  that  standing. 

I  had  occasion  last  year  to  visit  Hungary. 
When  I  talked  to  the  Hungarian  leaders.  I 
heard  them  talk  proudly  about  productivity 
and  incentives  and  a  free  market.  I  made 
the  obvious  comment  that  "This  country 
sounds  like  it  is  operating  more  on  Adam 
Smith  than  on  Karl  Marx."  And  the  re- 
markable thing  was  not  that  it  was  operat- 
ing more  on  Adam  Smith  than  on  Karl 
Marx,  but  that  my  Hungarian  Communist 
hosts  were  complimented  by  that  comment. 
So,  as  my  brief  remarks  draw  to  a  close,  and 
I  wish  our  President,  Patrick  Duffy,  to 
remain  on  schedule,  I  would  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  note  our  accomplishments,  but  to 
be  more  resolute  in  speaking  out  on  the  suc- 
cess of  our  system.  When  the  Chinese  stu- 
dents rise  up  in  Beijing  and  they  look  for  a 
symbol  to  put  in  front  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Communist  regime  there,  they  choose  the 
Statue  of  Liberty  from  the  United  States 
and  not  some  symbol  from  Soviet  Russia. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  thank  the  Chair 
and  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Mirmesota. 


ENHANCED  RESCISSION 
AUTHORITY 


EXTENSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  the  majority  leader, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
for  morning  business  be  extended  to 
not  beyond  3:50  p.m.,  under  the  same 
conditions  as  previously  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  BURNS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Burns  pertain- 
ing to  the  introduction  of  S.  1087  are 
located  in  today's  Record  under 
"Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions.") 


Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  al- 
though the  President  of  the  United 
States  often  gets  blamed  for  deficits, 
those  who  luiderstand  the  budget 
process  know  that  Congress  holds  the 
real  power  over  Federal  spending. 
Congress  controls  the  level  of  funding 
for  every  program.  Congress  enacts  a 
budget.  The  budget  is  not  something 
that  the  President  signs,  and  therefore 
it  is  not  something  that  the  President 
can  veto.  The  President  simply  does 
not  approve  the  budget  that  the  Con- 
gress passes.  Congress  shields  the 
budget  from  special  interest  spending 
in  huge  appropriations  bills— appro- 
priations bills  that  often  come  here 
and  are  a  thousand  pages  long  which 
the  President  must  either  sign  in  its 
entirety  or  veto  in  its  entirety. 

Many  items  in  these  appropriations 
bills  are  legitimate.  This  year's  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill,  for  instance, 
includes  some  very  vital  funding  for 
veterans'  medical  care.  But  the  Presi- 
dent can  separate  these  items  from 
things  like  weed  research  or  sonar  cat- 
fish counters.  He  either  has  to  veto 
the  entire  bill,  as  I  said,  or  accept  all 
the  unwanted  provisions.  Prom 
Thomas  Jefferson  to  Richard  Nixon, 
Presidents  had  impoundment  author- 
ity which  gave  them  authority  to  im- 
pound funds  and  prevent  spending 
that  they  deemed  wasteful.  When 
Presidents  lost  that  power,  they  lost 
one  of  their  most  effective  tools  to 
control  congressional  spending  and 
bring  the  budget  into  balance.  If  we 
want  to  control  spending,  we  have  to 
restore  some  form  of  that  balance  of 
power  to  the  President.  The  balance 
process  is  too  much  in  control  of  the 
Congress.  We  need  to  strengthen  the 
President's  hand  in  the  business  of 
balancing  the  budget.  The  best  way  to 
restore  that  balance  is  to  give  the 
President  what  we  call  enhanced  re- 
scission authority,  a  form  of  the  line- 
item  veto  but  somewhat  different. 
This  simple  but  far-reaching  change 
would  enable  the  President  to  reduce 
wasteful  spending  and  it  would  lead  to 
streamlined  legislation  in  addition. 
And  it  would  reduce  the  growth  in 
Federal  spending. 

It  is  clear  that  the  President  cannot 
effectively  challenge  special  interest 
spending  by  Congress.  In  1988,  Con- 
gress earmarked  $2  billion  in  special 
projects  that  the  President  did  not  re- 
quest. Over  the  life  of  the  projects, 
that  amount  will  grow  to  almost  $7  bil- 
lion. 

Scattered  across  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment are  such  important  priorities 
as  $3  million  for  leafy  spurge  and  spot- 
ted knapweed  control,  $5  million  for 
Ted  Turner's  Goodwill  Games,  $5  mil- 
lion for  portable  sonar  the  Coast 
Guard  does  not  need,  and  $376,000  to 
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build  a  private  underwater  laboratory 
in  Key  Largo.  PL. 

The  list  of  those  kinds  of  items  goes 
on  and  on,  and,  of  course,  were  memo- 
rialized here  by  Senator  Proxmire 
when  he  was  on  the  floor  with  his 
monthly  award,  which  he  called  the 
"Golden  Fleece." 

Enhanced  rescission  authority  would 
allow  the  President  to  get  at  this  kind 
of  spending.  Under  legislation  I  am  co- 
sponsoring,  the  President  would  notify 
Congress,  after  approving  a  bill,  of  the 
funds  within  that  bill  he  intends  to  re- 
scind or  cancel. 

To  stop  the  rescission.  Congress 
would  have  to  adopt  a  bill  within  10 
days  of  being  informed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, requiring  the  President  to  spend 
the  money  despite  the  Presient's  reser- 
vations. Otherwise,  the  spending 
would  not  take  place. 

The  key  to  enhanced  rescission  is 
that  it  requires  Congress  to  vote  in 
order  to  spend  money.  Currently,  Con- 
gress can  ignore  a  President's  rescis- 
sion request  and  require  him  to  spend 
the  money  by  doing  nothing.  In  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  second  term,  not  one  of 
his  rescission  requests  even  received  a 
recorded  vote.  From  1983  to  1987,  Con- 
gress approved  less  than  2  percent  of 
the  funds  that  President  Reagan  re- 
quested be  rescinded. 

Some  have  criticized  the  line-item 
veto  or  enhanced  rescission  by  saying 
it  could  only  save  1  or  2  percent  in 
spending. 

I  would  start  by  saying  that  $10  or 
$20  billion  is  not  small  change,  even 
for  the  Federal  Government.  But  this 
assessment  misses  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant effects  of  this  tool,  a  side 
which  I  think  would  be  more  than  1  or 
2  percent. 

But  there  is  another  aspect  to  en- 
hanced rescission  that  is  important.  If 
you  have  enhanced  rescission  as  a 
check  on  Senators  and  Congressmen 
who  want  to  fund  some  local  projects, 
much  of  the  work  of  Congress  would 
never  have  to  get  done.  That  is  we 
simply  would  not  have  all  of  those  re- 
quests, and  that  would  be  a  very  good 
thing  indeed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  time  allocated 
to  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  May  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  another  90  seconds? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  What  we  would 
see  happen  in  the  Congress  is  a  dra- 
matic drop  in  the  special  interest 
spending,  and  special  interest  type  of 
legislation.  Now  a  large  bill  goes 
through,  and  every  one  of  us  tries  to 
lay  on  a  rider,  or  an  amendment  to 
benefit  our  State,  and  we  must  do 
that.  With  the  enhanced  rescission 
provisions  the  opportunity  for  that  or 
the  incentive  for  that  would  be  re- 
moved and  the  work  of  the  Congress 
very  materially  simplified. 


Furthermore,  if  every  lobbying 
group  realized  that  they  could  no 
longer  get  a  piece  of  the  action,  we 
might  reduce  the  horde  of  lobbyists 
that  overrun  Capitol  Hill  as  well.  The 
threat  of  a  rescission  would  force  Con- 
gress to  pass  bills  that  were  shorter 
and  more  substantive. 

The  work  of  committees  would  be 
far,  far  simpler.  The  demand  for  more 
and  more  staff  would  be  stemmed.  A 
lot  of  the  logrolling  in  Congress, 
where  votes  are  often  bought  through 
some  extra  spending  for  a  particular 
Member,  would  not  take  place  under 
the  threat  of  rescission.  In  addition, 
this  important  change  would  leave 
Congress  would  more  time  for  its  im- 
portant oversight  responsibilities. 

Enhanced  rescission  could  stream- 
line the  whole  legislative  process  and 
substantially  improve  the  bills  Con- 
gress passes. 

Finally,  enhanced  rescission  will 
slow  the  growth  in  Federal  spending. 
A  study  by  Jim  Miller  and  Mark  Crain 
looked  at  the  10  States  that  gave  their 
Governors  a  line-item  veto  authority 
similar  to  enhanced  rescission.  They 
found  this  tool  packed  quite  a  wallop. 

Between  1987  and  1986.  State  spend- 
ing increased  3.3  percent  in  real,  per 
capita  spending  for  each  2-year  cycle. 
States  whose  Governors  did  not  have 
authority  like  enhanced  rescission 
watched  spending  grow  by  4  percent. 
Those  whose  Governors  had  that  au- 
thority held  the  increase  to  1.3  per- 
cent, a  full  2.7-percent  reduction. 

If  we  gave  the  President  the  author- 
ity these  Governors  already  have,  we'd 
see  similar  savings  in  the  Federal 
budget. 

Enhanced  rescission  is  one  of  the 
most  important  steps  we  can  take  to 
reestablish  fiscal  responsibility  and  re- 
store America's  confidence  in  the  Fed- 
eral budget  process.  I  look  forward  to 
an  early  vote  on  this  important  provi- 
sion. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  is  recog- 
nized. 
Mr.  EXON.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Exon  pertain- 
ing to  the  introduction  of  S.  1088  are 
located     in     today's     Record     under 

'Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions.") 


Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  any  other  Senator  desiring  rec- 
ognition at  this  point? 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT 
AGREEMENT-S.  593 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ma- 
jority leader,  after  consultation  with 
the  minority  leader,  may  turn  to  the 
consideration  of  S.  593,  the  TV  vio- 
lence antitrust  exemption  bill.  I  fur- 
ther ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  considers  this  bill  it 
be  under  the  following  time  limitation: 
40  minutes  on  the  bill  and  the  commit- 
tee amendments,  to  be  equally  divided 
between  Senators  Simon  and  Helms; 
that  the  only  other  amendment  to  be 
in  order  be  an  amendment  by  Senator 
Helms  relating  to  the  limiting  of  ex- 
plicit sex  on  television,  the  time  for 
which  would  come  out  of  the  bill's 
time;  that  no  motion  to  recommit  be 
in  order;  that  the  agreement  be  in  the 
usual  form;  and  that  immediately 
upon  the  expiration  or  yielding  back 
of  time  and  the  disposition  of  the 
amendments,  the  Senate  proceed, 
without  any  intervening  action,  to 
vote  on  final  passage  of  the  bill,  as 
amended,  if  amended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXEMPTION  OF  CERTAIN  AC- 
TIVITIES FROM  ANTITRUST 
LAWS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President, 
having  previously  consulted  with  the 
distinguished  minority  leader.  I  now 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  turn  to  the  consideration  of  S. 
593. 

If  I  may  add.  Mr.  President,  before 
that  consent  request  is  acted  upon,  if 
it  is  approved,  as  I  expect  that  it  will 
be.  that  means  we  will  be  voting  on 
this  bill  just  prior  to  5  p.m.  and  that 
there  will  be  at  least  two  votes  that 
occur  at  approximately  that  time, 
either  in  connection  with  this  bill 
alone  or  in  connection  with  this  bill 
and  another  resolution.  So  Senators 
should  be  aware  that  beginning 
around  5  p.m.  this  evening  there  will 
be  two  rollcall  votes. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  I  renew  my 
unanimous  consent  request  that  the 
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Senate  now  turn  to  the  consideration 
of  S.  593. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  593)  to  exempt  certain  activities 
from  provisions  of  the  antitrust  laws. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
majority  leader? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  with  amend- 
ments as  follows: 

(The  parts  of  the  bill  intended  to  be 
stricken  are  shown  in  boldface  brack- 
ets, and  the  parts  of  the  bill  intended 
to  be  inserted  are  shown  in  italics.) 
S.  593 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  ac- 
tions specified  in  section  2  shall  be  exempt 
from  the  antitrust  laws  of  the  United 
States. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  Act— 

(1)  "antitrust  laws"  has  the  meaning  given 
such  term  in  the  first  section  of  the  Clayton 
Act  (15  U.S.C.  12),  and  shall  also  include 
section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act(15U.S.C.  45); 

(2)  "person  in  the  television  industry" 
means  a  television  network,  any  entity 
which  produces  programming  for  television 
distribution,  including  theatrical  motion  pic- 
tures, the  National  Cable  Television  Asso- 
ciation, the  Association  of  Independent  Tel- 
evision Stations,  Inc.,  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Broadcasters,  the  Motion  Picture  As- 
sociation of  America,  and  each  of  the  net- 
worlcs'  affiliate  organizations,  and  shall  in- 
clude any  individual  acting  on  behalf  of 
such  person;  and 

(3)  "telecast"  means  any  program  broad- 
cast by  a  television  station  or  transmitted 
by  a  cable  television  system. 

Sec.  2.  The  antitrust  laws  shall  not  apply 
to  any  joint  discussion,  consideration, 
review,  action,  or  agreement  by  or  among 
persons  in  the  television  industry  for  the 
purpose  of,  and  limited  to  developing  and 
disseminating  voluntary  guidelines  designed 
to.'  Idfl  alleviate  the  negative  impact  of  vi- 
olence in  telecast  material,  [or  (2J  alleviate 
the  negative  impact  of  illegal  drug  use  in 
teJecost.] 

Sec  3.  (a)  The  exemption  provided  in  sec- 
tion 2  shall  not  apply  to  any  joint  discus- 
sion, consideration,  review,  action,  or  agree- 
ment which  results  in  a  boycott  of  any 
person. 

(b)  The  exemption  provided  in  section  2 
shall  apply  only  to  activities  conducted 
within  36  months  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

Sec.  4.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Tele- 
vision Violence  Act". 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

I  would  like  to  tell  my  colleagues 
how  I  became  involved  in  this  issue.  I 
happened  to  check  into  a  motel  room, 
as  you  and  I  and  other  Members  of 
this  body  do  frequently,  and  I  turned 
on  the  television.  All  of  a  sudden  in 
front  of  me,  in  living  color,  someone 
was  being  sawed  in  half  by  a  chain 
saw.  I  am  old  enough  to  know  it  was 


not  real,  but  it  bothered  me  that 
night. 

I  came  back  to  Washington  and  I 
asked  my  staff  to  find  any  studies  that 
might  have  been  done  on  how  violence 
on  television  affects  10-  to  12-year- 
olds.  It  turned  out  there  are  nearly  a 
thousand  studies  on  televised  violence, 
including  about  85  very  substantial 
studies.  And  the  results  are  virtually 
unanimous,  that  we  are  really  doing 
harm  to  our  society. 

Because  I  do  not  believe  in  Govern- 
ment censorship,  I  called  the  leaders 
of  the  television  industry  to  my  office 
and  I  said,  T  don't  want  censorship, 
but  I  think  we  have  to  recognize  we 
have  a  problem,  and  I  would  like  you 
to  do  something  about  it  voluntarily." 

One  of  the  network  people  in  that 
meeting  said: 

We  have  a  study  that  shows  that  televi- 
sion violence  does  not  do  any  harm  in  our 
society. 

I  told  them  that  they  reminded  me 
of  the  Tobacco  Institute  people  who 
come  into  my  office  and  say,  we  have 
research  that  shows  that  cigarettes  do 
not  do  any  harm. 

We  can  no  longer  question  the  fact 
that  televised  violence  causes  harm  in 
our  society.  The  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health  has  said  we  have  a 
problem.  The  Surgeon  General  of  the 
United  States  has  twice  warned  us 
that  we  have  a  problem.  The  Ameri- 
can Academy  of  Pediatrics  has  warned 
us  that  we  have  a  problem.  The  Amer- 
ican Psychiatric  Association,  the 
American  Psychological  Association, 
the  American  Medical  Association,  the 
PTA— the  list  goes  on. 

The  industry  representative  also  told 
me  that  they  couldn't  get  together  to 
establish  standards  because  it  would 
violate  antitrust  laws.  My  answer  was 
simply,  let's  get  you  an  exemption 
from  the  antitrust  laws  so  you  can  es- 
tablish standards. 

As  a  former  journalist,  I'm  particu- 
larly concerned  about  protecting  the 
rights  guaranteed  by  the  First  Amend- 
ment. I  contacted  some  of  my  friends 
in  the  civil  liberties  field  to  assure 
myself  that  the  bill  wouldn't  create 
constitutional  problems. 

They  included  Elmer  Gertz,  the 
leading  civil  libertarian  in  the  State  of 
Illinois,  Professor  Paul  Gewirtz  of 
Yale  University  Law  School,  and  Pro- 
fessor Cass  Sunstein  of  the  Law 
School  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 
They  all  told  me  they  saw  no  civil  lib- 
erties problems  with  this  legislation. 

So  what  my  bill  does,  very  simply,  is 
grant  an  exemption  from  the  antitrust 
laws  so  the  various  sectors  of  the  tele- 
vision industry  can  get  together  and 
establish  voluntary  standards  on  the 
subject  of  televised  violence. 

This  bill  does  not  mandate  any 
action  by  the  industry.  It  does  permit 
the  industry  to  act  together  on  this  se- 
rious problem  without  having  to  worry 
about  antitrust  suits.  I  hope  the  indus- 


try will  take  advantage  of  the  opportu- 
nity we  are  giving  it.  I  urge  them  to 
take  advantage  of  it. 

This  bill  has  passed  the  Senate 
twice.  The  House  did  not  act  on  either 
occasion.  I  think  this  was  due,  at  least 
in  part,  to  the  efforts  of  the  industry. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  this  year 
there  is  a  gradual  shifting  on  the  part 
of  the  industry.  For  example,  the  As- 
sociation of  Independent  Television 
Stations  endorsed  the  bill  for  the  first 
time. 

Some  may  say,  why  would  the  televi- 
sion industry  be  opposed  to  this?  The 
answer,  I  regret  to  say,  is  a  very  simple 
one:  violence  on  television  pays.  It  is 
cheaper  to  attract  viewers  by  having 
violence  than  by  being  more  creative 
and  being  more  responsible.  But  if  we 
permit  them  to  get  together  and  they 
establish  standards,  then  no  one  is 
going  to  have  a  edge  over  someone  else 
on  the  amount  of  violence  that  ap- 
pears on  our  television  screens. 

So  my  hope,  Mr.  President,  is  that 
we  can  pass  this,  and  pass  this  quickly, 
and  do  a  real  service  to  the  Nation. 

Mr.  KOHL.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
commend  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Simon]  for  author- 
ing this  important  legislation.  I  also 
want  to  say  it  was  a  pleasure  to  work 
with  Senator  Heflin  and  Senator 
DeConcini  on  an  amendment— added 
in  committee— that  I  believe  will  help 
the  television  industry  raise  its  power- 
ful voice  against  illegal  drugs. 

For  better  or  for  worse,  television  is 
a  major  influence  in  our  lives  and  our 
children's  lives.  More  than  96  percent 
of  American  homes  have  at  least  one 
television  set.  The  average  youngster 
spends  more  time  watching  TV  than  in 
the  classroom.  Given  the  vast  expo- 
sure of  children  to  television,  it's  ap- 
propriate that  we  examine  the  conse- 
quences. 

Unfortunately,  the  evidence  strongly 
suggests  that  television  violence  has  a 
harmful  effect  on  viewers'  attitudes 
and  behavior.  Studies  of  TV  violence 
have  been  conducted  by  the  National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health,  the  Ameri- 
can Psychological  Association,  and  the 
Surgeon  General  of  the  United  States, 
among  others.  All  have  documented  a 
causal  link  between  TV  violence,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  aggressive  and  de- 
structive behavior,  on  the  other.  The 
sad  truth  is  that  this  linkage  affects 
our  children  more  than  anyone  else. 

I  applaud  the  television  industry  for 
its  efforts  in  fighting  the  drug  scourge. 
But  I  believe  that  television's  occasion- 
al glamorization  of  drug  use,  like  its 
depictions  of  violence,  may  have  harm- 
ful consequences  for  our  youth. 

Broadcasters  are  justifiably  reluc- 
tant to  take  joint  action  to  curb  these 
problems  because  of  possible  antitrust 
liability.  Moreover,  any  attempt  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  restrict  the 
content    of    television    programming 
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would  raise  serious  first  amendment 
concerns. 

But  while  there  is  no  easy  answer,  I 
believe  that  the  television  violence  act, 
as  amended,  would  help  broadcasters 
move  toward  their  own  solution.  The 
bill  would  provide  a  narrowly  drawn 
antitrust  exemption  to  the  television 
industry  which  would  permit  it  to  dis- 
cuss and  develop  guidelines  on  televi- 
sion violence  and  illegal  drug  use.  The 
measure,  which  does  not  prescribe 
what  the  voluntary  guidelines  should 
contain,  also  includes  a  3-year  sunset 
provision. 

Our  bill  would  simply  place  the  re- 
sponsibility for  regulation  where  it 
ought  to  rest— on  the  shoulders  of 
public-spirited  broadcasters,  cable  op- 
erators, and  producers.  It  would  untie 
the  broadcasting  industry's  hands  so 
that  it  could  help  eliminate  the  harm- 
ful effects  of  violence  and  drug  use  on 
television. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  fully 
agree  with  everything  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Illinois  said,  and 
I  commend  him  for  taking  the  leader- 
ship on  this  bill,  of  which  I  am  happy 
to  be  a  cosponsor.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  I  am  going  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  which  he  has  no  objection,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  Senator  Thur- 
mond. 

First,  let  us  address  the  issue  of  vio- 
lence on  television.  It  has  steadily  in- 
creased over  the  years,  despite  numer- 
ous studies  which  show  that  TV  vio- 
lence has  a  remarkably  negative 
impact  on  children.  The  bill  now  pend- 
ing will  allow  the  television  industry 
to  get  together  and  promulgate  volun- 
tary guidelines  regarding  violence  on 
television  without  fear  of  violating 
antitrust  laws.  I  might  say  to  my 
friend  from  Illinois,  that  prior  to  run- 
ning for  the  Senate  in  1972, 1  made  my 
living  In  the  television  business.  Time 
and  time  again,  I  would  refuse  to 
accept  scheduled  network  program- 
ming. We  had  a  policy  at  our  station 
to  preview  any  suspect  program,  and 
on  a  number  of  occasions,  we  would 
not  allow  the  use  of  our  facilities  to 
transmit  that  trash  to  the  people  in 
our  viewing  audience,  which  numbered 
about  2  million. 

We  received  some  protests,  maybe 
four  or  five.  But  the  majority  of  the 
people,  in  the  hundreds  upon  hun- 
dreds, let  us  know  that  they  appreciat- 
ed what  we  were  doing. 

This  is  what  the  Senator  and  those 
of  us  who  are  cosponsoring  this  bill 
have  in  mind  for  the  television  indus- 
try to  do  voluntarily— to  take  a  look  at 
violence  and  other  aspects  of  televi- 
sion. I  commend  the  Senator,  and  I  am 
delighted  to  be  a  cosponsor  with  my 
neighbor  on  the  fourth  floor  of  the 
Dirksen  building. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  obvious  that  if 
the  television  industry  is  going  to  pro- 
mulgate guidelines  for  violence— and  I 
think  they  should— then  the  television 


industry  should  certainly  consider 
guidelines  for  sexually  explicit  materi- 
al which  is  flooding  the  television  air- 
waves today.  The  amendment  that  I 
am  going  to  offer  momentarily  adds 
sexually  explicit  material  as  another 
issue  for  which  guidelines  should  be 
promulgated.  I  would  advise  our 
friends  in  the  television  industry  to 
take  this  seriously.  Because  if  they  do 
not.  we  will  be  back.  Either  they  are 
going  to  act  responsibly  on  their  own, 
or  we  will  attempt  to  persuade  them  to 
act  responsibly  by  whatever  means 
may  be  necessary. 

The  amendment  that  I  am  about  to 
offer  is  necessary  in  light  of  the  recent 
deluge  of  explicitly  sexual  material  on 
television.  Let  me  say  Mr.  President, 
that  I  have  been  around  the  track  a 
few  times.  I  served  4  years  in  the 
Navy.  I  have  seen  a  lot  and  I  have 
heard  a  lot.  But  there  have  been  many 
occasions  in  recent  months  when  I 
have  been  watching  television  with 
Mrs.  Helms,  and  I  was  embarrassed  to 
be  in  the  same  room  with  her  when 
the  offerings  of  modern  television 
came  on  the  screen. 

Other  Americans,  by  the  millions, 
feel  the  same  way.  Somewhere  we 
have  to  draw  the  line.  Even  Planned 
I*arenthood— and  I  emphasize  even 
Planned  Parenthood— conducted  a 
study  recently  which  revealed  that  the 
television  networks  broadcast  65.000 
references  to  sexual  conduct  in  one 
season— 65,000  Mr.  President.  Accord- 
ing to  my  calculation,  this  is  27  refer- 
ences per  hour.  I  am  sure  that  many 
of  those  references  were  done  in  what 
the  networks  may  consider  good  taste. 
But  the  networks  should  take  a  look 
at  it  and  see  which  are  and  which  are 
not  in  good  taste. 

Do  we  want  some  examples.  Mr. 
President?  Let  me  give  one.  There  was 
a  scene  in  a  movie  called  Favorite  Son 
shown  during  prime  time  this  past  No- 
vember on  one  of  the  networks.  The 
scene  depicted  a  young  woman  in 
bikini  underclothes  seducing  a  young 
man.  She  then  asked  him  to  tie  her  to 
the  bed. 

This  is  great  family  entertainment, 
Mr.  President,  bondage  on  prime  time. 
That  is  how  far  they  are  going. 

Another  example  is  the  prime  time 
sitcom  which  showed  a  young  woman 
in  her  underclothes  from  the  back  re- 
moving her  bra.  She  then  asked  a 
stranger  if  he  thought  her  boyfriend 
would  like  her  better  without  her  bra. 
This  program  prompted  a  fine  young 
woman  named  Terry  Rakolta  to  com- 
plain to  the  sponsors  of  the  show. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  has  heard  of  Mrs.  Ra- 
kolta or  not.  but  she  has  been  a  one- 
woman  crusade  against  this  kind  of 
trash  on  television.  She  has  a  lot  of 
sponsors  worried,  and  praise  the  Lord 
for  her. 

Mrs.  Rakolta  said: 


I  don't  want  my  8-year-old  girl  to  think 
that  the  only  way  for  her  to  impress  men  is 
for  her  to  lalie  off  her  clothes. 

Mrs.  Rakolta  has  done  a  tremendous 
job  raising  the  American  people's 
awareness  of  the  problem  sexually  ex- 
plicit material  on  television. 

Obviously  the  networks  have  gone 
too  far.  Prime  time  has  degenerated 
into  sleaze  time  and  the  American 
people  are  fed  up. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  not  just  my 
opinion.  A  recent  Gallup  poll  showed 
that  58  percent  of  adults,  either  fre- 
quently or  occasionally,  feel  uncom- 
fortable about  the  contents  of  the  tel- 
evision programs  they  watch  with 
their  children.  They  most  often  object 
to  sexually-explicit  material.  More  so 
than  violent  programs— 46  to  37  per- 
cent. 

In  any  case,  there  is  clear  evidence 
that  the  American  people  feel  that 
something  must  be  done  to  reduce  the 
level  of  this  kind  of  material  on  televi- 
sion along  with  violence. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  text  of  the  Gallup  poll 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the  air- 
waves belong  to  the  public,  and  televi- 
sion networks  are  supposed  to  act  in 
the  public  interest.  Too  often  net- 
works and  the  stations  go  for  the 
bottom  line— the  dollar— often  in  con- 
scious disregard  to  their  responsibility 
to  the  public. 

There  are  42  million  children  in 
America,  most  of  whom  watch  televi- 
sion daily.  In  fact,  the  average  child 
watches  approximately  30  hours  of  tel- 
evision a  week.  This  flood  of  sex  and 
violence  is  influencing  our  children 
and  molding  their  behavior.  How  can 
they  not  have  the  impression  that 
such  activity  is  the  norm? 

Mr.  President,  studies  show  that  tel- 
evision influences  our  children  and  it 
can  have  a  harmful  effect.  Back  in 
1972.  the  Surgeon  General's  report 
concluded.  "We  know  children  imitate 
and  learn  from  everything  they  see 
•  •  •  it  would  be  extraordinary, 
indeed,  if  they  did  not  imitate  and 
learn  from  what  they  see  on  televi- 
sion." 

Another  researcher  stated  that  "tel- 
evision entertainment  is  saturated 
with  sexual  lessons  which  are  likely  to 
have  an  impact  on  young  viewers' 
sexual  development." 

I  could  cite  many  other  studies 
which  come  to  the  same  conclusion, 
but  I  think  I  made  the  point:  We  are 
raising  a  generation  of  children  that 
are  desensitized  to  violence  and  killing 
and  who  assume  that  sexual  promiscu- 
ity and  profanity  are  acceptable  forms 
of  behavior.  The  escalation  of  this 
kind  of  material  on  television  is  un- 
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questionably contributing  to  the  de- 
cline of  traditional  family  values. 

I  will  close  by  saying  this— I  do  not 
claim  to  be  any  better  than  anybody 
else,  certainly  no  more  moral,  but  all 
of  us  have  an  obligation  to  stand  up 
and  fight  for  the  preservation  of 
family  values.  We  become  a  part  of 
what  we  condone,  and  if  we  remain 
silent,  we  become  accomplices  to  the 
pollution  of  the  minds  of  our  children 
and  the  degeneration  of  our  society. 

Mr.  President,  we  desperately  need 
guidelines  to  reduce  the  level  of  sex 
and  violence  on  televsion.  If  the  net- 
works do  not  voluntarily  adopt  guide- 
lines, it  will  be  difficult  to  keep  the 
Government  from  coming  in  and  doing 
the  job  for  them— especially  since  the 
minds  and  morals  of  our  children  are 
at  stake. 

Exhibit  1 

Parents  Disturbed  by  TV  Content;  Most 
See  Growth  in  Problems 

(By  George  Gallup,  Jr.) 

Princeton,  N.J.— Six  in  10  parents  who 
watch  television  with  their  children  at  least 
occassionally  feel  uncomfortable  about  the 
content  of  the  programs  they  see.  Sex  and 
violence  are  the  principal  causes  of  distress, 
which  parents  react  to  by  switching  chan- 
nels or  turning  off  their  sets. 

A  recent  Gallup  study  of  TV  viewing  also 
found  a  majority  of  parents  feeling  objec- 
tionable programming  is  more  prevalent 
now  than  it  was  a  year  ago. 

The  sensitive  issue  of  program  content 
was  given  new  prominence  last  month  when 
a  front-page  article  in  the  New  York  Times 
described  a  Michigan  housewife's  campaign 
to  curb  sex  and  violence  on  TV.  Her  letters 
of  compliant  reportedly  convinced  some 
major  advertisers  to  remove  their  commer- 
cials from  a  popular  TV  show  because  of  its 
sexually-oriented  content. 

Parents  watch  an  average  of  7.5  TV  shows 
each  week  with  their  children  under  18,  the 
survey  reveals.  The  incidence  of  parent- 
child  viewing  is  higher  among  women  (7.9 
programs)  than  men  (6.9).  Heavier  viewing 
also  is  reported  by  parents  whose  formal 
education  ended  at  the  high  school  level 
(9.1).  those  with  annual  family  incomes  of 
less  than  $25,000  (9.5),  and  parents  of 
school-age  children  (8.0). 

About  six  parents  in  10  (58%)  either  fre- 
quently (25%)  or  occasionally  (33%)  feel  un- 
comfortable about  the  contents  of  the  TV 
programs  they  watch  with  their  children. 
Only  one  in  six  (17%)  is  never  troubled 
while  25%  seldom  are. 

Discomfort  over  program  content  tends  to 
be  slightly  higher  among  heavier  viewers; 
women,  the  less-educated  and  less-affluent, 
and  parents  of  6-to-17-year-old  children. 

Parents  who  sometimes  feel  uncomfort- 
able about  the  shows  they  watch  with  their 
children  most  often  object  to  sexually  ex- 
plicit suggestive  episodes  (46%).  violence 
(37%),  and  obscene  language  or  swearing 
(17%). 

Their  most  common  reactions  to  subject 
matter  they  consider  objectionable  are  turn- 
ing to  a  different  program  or  channel  (46%), 
turning  the  set  off  (24%),  or  telling  their 
children  what  should  have  been  said  or 
done  (11%).  Other  responses  cited  are  refus- 
ing to  allow  their  children  to  watch  the  pro- 
gram in  the  future  (5%)  and  expressing 
their  disapproval  (4%). 


problem  seen  growing 
More  than  half  of  parents  who  are  uneasy 
about  the  TV  programs  they  watch  with 
their  children  think  these  occurrences  are 
either  much  more  frequent  (17%)  or  some- 
what more  frequent  (38%)  than  a  year  ago; 
14%  feel  they  are  about  the  same.  Only 
three  in  10  believe  there  now  is  somewhat 
less  (21%)  or  much  less  (9%)  objectionable 
programming. 

Following  are  the  questions  and  key  find- 
ings: 

On  the  average  about  how  many  television 
programs  do  you  watch  with  your  children 
each  week? 

TV  Viewing  With  Children 

Aierage 

Nationwide 7-5 

Men 6.9 

Women 7.9 

18-29  years 7.6 

30  and  older 7.3 

Attended  college 5.5 

No  college 9.1 

$25,000  and  over 6.8 

Under  $25,000 9.5 

Children's  age: 

Under  6 71 

6-12 7.9 

13-17 8.0 

Parents  who  watch  with  their  children 
(83%  of  parents  with  children  under  18 
living  at  home)  were  asked: 

About  how  often  would  you  say  you  feel 
uncomfortable  about  something  in  a  televi- 
sion program  that  you  are  watching  with 
your  children?  Would  you  say  you  frequent- 
ly, occasionally,  seldom  or  never  feel  uncom- 
fortable? 

FREQUENCY  OF  DISCOMFORT  CAUSED  BY  TV 

Percent 

Frequently 25 

Occasionally 33 

Seldom 25 

Never 17 


Trend  in  Discomfort  Caused  by  TV 
Content 


Sex 

Violence 

Bad  language. 

Other 

Not  sure 


Percent 

46 

37 

17 

6 

2 


Switch  channel,  program . 

Turn  TV  off 

Explain  to  children 

Ban  future  viewing 

Express  disapproval 

Other 

Nothing,  not  sure 


Percent 

46 

24 

11 

5 

4 

6 

8 


Much  more  frequently 

Somewhat  more  frequently . 

About  the  same 

Somewhat  less  frequently.... 

Much  less  frequently 

Not  sure 


Total 100 

What  would  you  say  is  most  likely  to  make 
you  feel  uncomfortable? 

Causes  of  Discomfort 


Total '  108 

'  Adds  to  more  than  100%  due  to  multiple  re- 
sponses. 

//  you  feel  uncomfortable  about  something 
on  a  television  program  you  are  watching 
with  your  children,  what,  if  anything,  do 
you  usually  do  about  it? 

Actions  Taken 


Total '  104 

'  Adds  to  more  than  100%  due  to  multiple  re- 
sponses. 

Compared  to  one  year  ago,  how  frequently 
would  you  say  you  feel  uncomfortable  unth 
the  television  programs  you  watch  with 
your  children? 


Total . 


Percent 

17 

38 

14 

21 

9 

1 

100 

The  findings  are  based  on  telephone  inter- 
views with  424  parents  of  children  under  18, 
out  of  a  total  sample  of  1,008  adults,  18  and 
older.  The  survey  was  conducted  nationwide 
between  Nov.  14  and  Dec.  4.  1988  for  The 
CBN  Family  Channel  by  The  Gallup  Orga- 
nization. For  results  based  on  the  subsample 
of  parents,  one  can  say  with  95%  confidents 
that  the  error  attributable  to  sampling 
error  and  other  random  effects  could  be  5 
percentage  points  in  either  direction. 

In  addition  to  sampling  error,  question 
wording  and  practical  difficulties  in  con- 
ducting surveys  can  introduce  error  or  bias 
into  the  findings  of  opinion  polls.  77iw 
report  conforms  to  the  standards  of  disclo- 
sure of  the  National  Council  on  Public  Polls. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest that  we  proceed  with  the  first 
committee  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  first 
committee  amendment. 

The  first  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Now  the  second  com- 
mittee amendment  is  pending? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  The  Senator's 
amendment  will  apply  to  that  amend- 
ment so  it  would  be  appropriate  to 
take  it  up  at  this  time. 

amendment  no.   106 

(I»urpose:  To  encourage  the  promulgation  of 
guidelines  by  persons  in  the  television  in- 
dustry regarding  sexually  explicit  materi- 
al) 
Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 

an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 

its  immediate  consideration. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

clerk  will  report. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 

as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  North   Carolina   IMr. 

Helms],    for    himself   and   Mr.    Thurmond, 

proposes  an  amendment  numbered  106. 

(1)  on  page  2.  line  23,  strike  "or  (2)  allevi- 
ate the  negative  impact  of  illegal  drug  use 
in  telecast  material"  and  insert  "(2)  allevi- 
ate the  negative  impact  of  illegal  drug  use 
in  telecast  material  and  (3)  alleviate  the 
negative  impact  of  sexually  explicit  material 
in  telecast  material" 

(2)  on  page  3.  line  8.  strike  'Television  Vi- 
olence Act"  and  insert  "Television  Violence 
and  Indecent  Material  Act". 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  just  a 
comment  or  two.  One  is  we  are  not 
forcing  anything  on  the  television  in- 
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dustry.  but  we  are  asking  them  to  get 
their  own  house  in  order. 

My  colleague  from  North  Carolina 
mentioned  that  children  are  watching 
a  lot  of  violence  and  sexusdly  explicit 
material.  A  University  of  Pennsylvania 
study  shows  the  most  violent  hour  on 
television  is  when  the  most  children 
are  watching  in  the  evening.  That  is 
just  not  in  the  national  interest.  Some- 
how we  have  to  be  able  to  do  some- 
thing about  it. 

The  Senator's  amendment  goes  to  an 
area  where  we  have  not  had  the  large 
body  of  research  showing  harm  done 
to  society.  There  is  no  question  in  my 
mind  that  too  often  this  material  is  in 
bad  taste  and,  tends  to  demean 
women.  So  I  am  personally  going  to  be 
voting  for  the  amendment.  My  guess  is 
it  will  pass  unanimously  or  nearly 
unanimously. 

I  might  add,  after  this  amendment  is 
adopted,  I  think  the  agreement  was  we 
were  only  going  to  have  two  amend- 
ments: One  is  on  Claude  Pepper  and 
then  I  assume,  unless  there  is  objec- 
tion, we  can  pass  the  bill  by  voice  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
any  other  Senator  desire  to  speak  to 
the  amendment?  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Simon]. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Just  in  closing  on  the 
bill  itself,  one  of  the  people  who  testi- 
fied before  the  Judiciary  Committee 
on  the  bill  was  Captain  Kangaroo. 
Robert  Keeshan.  He  said, 

We  should  be  ever  vigilant  in  protecting 
the  rights  of  broadcasters,  as  the  FCC  has 
been,  but  we  should  be  as  vigorous  in  pro- 
moting responsibility  on  the  part  of  broad- 
casters in  meeting  the  needs  of  children. 

If  we  fail  our  youth,  we  fail  the  future.  In 
looking  at  commercial  interests  we  sow  the 
seeds  of  a  bitter  harvest  and  we  shall  all  eat 
from  that  table.  No  Iwttom  line,  however 
healthy,  is  worth  that  price. 

As  a  former  participant  in  the  televi- 
sion industry,  my  colleague  from 
North  Carolina  knows  the  industry  is 
always  telling  us  if  you  buy  30  seconds 
worth  of  television,  it  is  going  to  have 
a  huge  influence  on  the  public.  But 
how  can  they  then  say  that  and  then 
come  along  and  say,  "Oh,  if  they  show 
28  minutes  worth  of  violence  every 
hour,  it  won't  have  any  impact  on  the 
public."  Well,  there  seems  to  be  a 
slight  inconsistency  in  that. 

I  think  the  reality,  as  all  of  us  know, 
including  the  Presiding  Officer— i."- 
that  television  shapes  our  society  in 
powerful  ways  and  there  is  no  ques- 
tion that  violence  on  television  influ- 
ences how  young  children  view  the 
world  and  themselves. 

Television  can  appeal  to  the  best  in 
us  or  the  worst  in  us.  I  want  it  to 
appeal  to  the  best  in  us. 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  in  support  of  S.  593.  This 
bill,  which  would  enable  television 
broadcasters  to  collectively  discuss  re- 
ducing violence  and  illegal  drug  use  on 
television  without  fear  of  breaking 
antitrust  laws,  is  long  overdue,  and  I 


commend  Senator  Simon  for  taking 
this  initiative.  I  also  think  that  Sena- 
tor Helms'  amendment  passed  earlier, 
which  would  allow  broadcasters  to  dis- 
cuss reduction  of  sexually  explicit  ma- 
terial, significantly  strengthens  the 
bill. 

The  facts  concerning  violence  on  tel- 
evision strongly  support  such  legisla- 
tion. According  to  the  Nielson  Co., 
children  spend  approximately  25 
hours  per  week  watching  television. 
Although  Saturday  morning  is  most 
often  identified  as  children's  program- 
ming time,  only  a  small  amount  of  all 
children's  viewing  actually  occurs 
during  this  period.  The  majority  of 
children's  viewing  takes  place  during 
weekday  early  morning,  late  after- 
noon, and  early  evening  hours.  So,  it  is 
not  only  cartoons  that  broadcasters 
need  to  be  concerned  about,  but  a 
much  wider  array  of  programs.  For  ex- 
ample, many  children  watch  music 
videos.  They  are  very  popular.  Yet, 
content  analyses  of  music  videos  indi- 
cate that  75  percent  of  concept  music 
videos— those  involving  themes  as  op- 
posed to  a  concert  performance— con- 
tain sexually  suggestive  material. 
Fifty-six  percent  contain  violent 
scenes,  which  often  include  acts  com- 
mitted against  women. 

The  Connection  between  televised  vi- 
olence and  aggressive  and  destructive 
behavior  in  our  children  and  in  our  so- 
ciety at  large  has  by  now  been  over- 
whelmingly demonstrated.  This  prob- 
lem needs  to  be  urgently  addressed. 

In  closing,  I  hope  that  Senator 
Simon's  fine  legislation  will  garner 
overwhelming  support  in  the  Con- 
gress. I  hope  that  the  Senate's  action 
today  will  be  followed  by  prompt 
House  action  as  well.  After  this  legisla- 
tion becomes  law,  I  can  only  hope  that 
television  broadcasters  will  promptly 
meet  to  discuss  methods  of  reducing 
violence  and  illegal  drug  use  and  sexu- 
ally explicit  material  on  television. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Senate  is  considering 
today,  legislation  that  would  allow  an 
antitrust  exemption  for  television  vio- 
lence regulations.  S.  593  enables  the 
major  television  networks,  including 
theatrical  motion  pictures,  the  Nation- 
al Cable  Television  Association,  the 
Association  of  Independent  Television 
Stations.  Inc..  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Broadcasters,  and  the  Motion 
Picture  Association  of  America,  to  par- 
ticipate in  discussions  that  address  the 
problem  of  TV  violence. 

Mr.  President,  American  families  are 
facing  many  crises.  The  problem  of  vi- 
olence on  television  is  reaching  more 
and  more  of  our  children.  The  legisla- 
tion before  us  today  will  allow  the  tel- 
evision community  to  develop  volun- 
tary guidelines  to  weaken  the  negative 
impact  of  violence  on  TV. 

As  a  grandfather  and  a  Senator  I  am 
concerned  about  the  values  of  our 
young  people.  I  am  concerned  for  the 


young  people  whom  I  often  see  in 
West  Virginia.  I  believe  that  we  must 
work  to  reinforce  the  values  that  have 
given  our  Nation  strength.  I  am  ap- 
palled at  the  scenes  of  violence  in 
today's  media.  Constant  exposure  to 
needless  and  senseless  violence  under- 
mines the  sanctity  of  life,  and  disables 
us  from  distinguishing  right  from 
wrong.  And,  violence  begets  violence. 

Allowing  the  TV  industry  to  estab- 
lish voluntary  standards  on  TV  vio- 
lence will  not  end  violence,  but  it  will 
enable  us  to  begin  the  step  of  revers- 
ing the  illusion  that  violence  is  the 
way  to  solve  problems. 

Mr.  President,  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Helms] 
strengthens  this  legislation.  The 
Helms  amendment  will  help  the  cause 
of  protecting  American  families  from 
sexual  explicit  viewing  and  curbing 
the  negative  impact  of  illegal  drug  use. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Simon]  for  his  diligence  on  this 
issue.  I  strongly  support  his  efforts 
and  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
one  of  the  original  sponsors  of  the  Tel- 
evision Violence  Act,  which  grants  a  3- 
year  exemption  from  antitrust  laws  to 
the  television  industry.  The  sole  pur- 
pose of  this  exemption  is  to  allow  the 
industry  to  develop  standards  to  miti- 
gate needless  depictions  of  violence 
and  illegal  drug  use  on  television.  The 
Senate  has  unanimously  approved 
similar  legislation  in  the  last  two  Con- 
gresses. 

Many  Americans,  including  myself, 
are  concerned  that  televised  displays 
of  gratuitous  violence  contribute  to  de- 
structive and  aggressive  behavior.  Our 
concern  focuses  particularly  on  the  ef- 
fects of  such  portrayals  on  children. 
Numerous  studies  have  concluded 
there  is  good  reason  to  be  concerned. 
For  example,  the  American  Psychiat- 
ric Association  and  the  American  Med- 
ical Association  have  stated  that  tele- 
vised violence  is  a  risk  factor  that 
threatens  the  health  and  welfare  of 
young  Americans.  The  American  Acad- 
emy of  Pediatrics'  Policy  Statement  on 
Children.  Adolescents,  and  Television 
declares  that  repeated  exposure  to 
televised  violence  promotes  an  accept- 
ance of  aggressive  behavior  as  the 
norm. 

The  problem  of  television  violence 
does  not  easily  lend  itself  to  legislative 
remedies.  Whenever  Congress  at- 
tempts to  deal  with  issues  involving  ar- 
tistic creativity,  concerns  about  possi- 
ble restrictions  on  free  speech  are  un- 
derstandably raised.  In  addition,  those 
who  represent  the  television  industry 
believe  they  cannot  act  together  on 
this  issue  due  to  the  potential  for  anti- 
trust liability. 

This  legislation  addresses  these  ob- 
stacles by  allowing  television  broad- 
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casters,  networks,  programmers,  and 
cable  operators  to  engage  in  discus- 
sions aimed  at  developing  voluntary 
standards  to  mitigate  the  negative  ef- 
fects of  TV  violence.  They  will  be  able 
to  do  so  without  the  fear  of  running 
afoul  of  antitrust  laws.  It  is  important 
to  note  that  this  bill  does  not  impose 
any  regulations,  restricting  artistic  ex- 
pression or  otherwise,  on  the  televi- 
sion industry.  Neither  does  it  dictate 
any  requirements  with  regard  to  the 
content  of  voluntary  standards,  nor 
create  any  criteria  for  those  standards. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  say 
that  the  need  for  this  legislation  is 
readily  apparent.  One  need  only  turn 
on  the  TV  to  the  evening  news  to  hear 
about  the  increasing  number  of  violent 
acts  that  are  being  committed  by  chil- 
dren of  a  seemingly  younger  and 
younger  age.  The  proliferation  of  tele- 
vision programming  containing  mean- 
ingless violence  or  illegal  drug  use  can 
only  add  to  the  mounting  pressures 
that  our  young  people  must  confront. 

If  I  had  my  way,  children  would 
watch  a  lot  less  television  in  the  first 
place  and  spend  more  time  reading  or 
participating  in  outdoor  activities. 
Nonetheless,  I  believe  this  bill  repre- 
sents a  realistic  and  reasonable  ap- 
proach to  a  growing  problem.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  us  again  in  ap- 
proving this  important  legislation, 
with  the  hope  that  this  Congress  will 
go  on  to  pave  the  way  for  a  solution. 


Since  television  is  such  a  pervasive 
part  of  our  everyday  life,  and  since  it 
is  so  difficult  to  control  the  amount  of 
television,  or  the  kind  of  programs 
that  are  watched  by  our  young  people, 
I  believe  that  there  is  a  real  need  for 
this  legislation.  This  is  particularly 
true  with  respect  to  the  televised  de- 
piction of  illegal  drug  use  as  we  wit- 
ness the  everyday  occurrence  of  vio- 
lence related  to  drugs.  It  is  also  true  as 
to  the  gratuitous  depiction  of  sexually 
offensive  material  on  television. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  this  legislation  does  not 
mandate  any  kind  of  programming, 
guidelines,  or  censorship.  It  merely 
provides  an  antitrust  exemption  so 
that  the  television  industry,  including 
the  cable  television  industry,  if  it 
chooses,  can  discuss  ways,  and  develop 
guidelines,  to  alleviate  the  negative 
impact  of  violence,  illegal  drug  use. 
and  sexually  explicit  material  on  tele- 
vision. It  is  my  hope  that  the  industry 
will  seriously  consider  this  proposal 
and  will  take  advantage  of  this  oppor- 
tunity. 

I  want  to  commend  Senator  Simon 
for  his  perseverence  in  this  regard, 
and  also  commend  Senator  Helms  for 
his  amendment  with  regard  to  the  sex- 
ually explicit  material.  And  I  urge  all 
of  my  colleagues  to  support  this  legis- 
lation. 


A  BILL  TO  EXEMPT  CERTAIN  AC- 
TIVITIES FROM  PROVISIONS 
OF  THE  ANTITRUST  LAWS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  again  my  privilege  to  be  a  cosponsor 
of  this  bill  with  Senator  Simon  and 
others  of  my  distinguished  colleagues. 
S.  593  grants  a  carefully  limited  anti- 
trust exemption  to  the  television  in- 
dustry so  that  it  can  engage  in  joint 
discussions  to  develop  and  disseminate 
voluntary  guidelines  with  the  inten- 
tion of  alleviating  the  negative  impact 
of  televised  violence,  illegal  drug  use 
and  sexually  explicit  material  on  chil- 
dren and  adults. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  question 
that  television  programming  which 
contains  violence,  illegal  drug  use,  or 
sexually  explicit  material  is  a  very  se- 
rious concern,  especially  because  of  its 
impact  on  children.  Our  children  are 
our  most  precious  resource  and  we 
cannot  afford  to  be  oblivious  to  the  in- 
fluence which  television  has  over 
them.  There  has  been  much  testimony 
from  a  broad  spectrum  of  researchers 
that  there  is  a  link  between  televised 
violence  and  individual  behavior.  Indi- 
viduals may  differ  on  the  extent  of  the 
link,  but  very  few.  if  any,  disagree  that 
there  is  some  kind  of  causal  connec- 
tion. I  also  believe  that  such  a  link  can 
be  established  as  to  illegal  drug  use 
and  sexually  explicit  material. 


ANSWER  BY  JUDGE  WALTER  L. 
NIXON,  JR. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  submits  to  the  Senate  for  print- 
ing, in  the  Senate  Journal,  and  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  the  answer  by 
Judge  Walter  L.  Nixon,  Jr..  to  the  arti- 
cles of  impeachment  against  Judge 
Nixon,  pursuant  to  Senate  Resolution 
127,  101st  Congress,  1st  session,  which 
answer  was  received,  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate,  on  May  31.  1989. 

The  material  is  as  follows: 

Ropes  &  Gray, 
Washington,  DC,  May  31,  1989. 
Re  Judge  Nixon. 
Walter  J.  Stewart, 
Secretary  of  the  Senate,  U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Stewart:  I  enclose  Judge 
Nixon's  Answer  to  the  Articles  of  Impeach- 
ment. 

Very  truly  yours, 

David  Overlock  Stewart. 

tin  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  Sitting 

As  a  Court  of  Impeachment] 

In  Re  Impeachment  of  Judge  Walter  L. 

Nixon,  Jr. 

ANSWER  to  articles  OF  IMPEACHMENT 

Judge  Walter  L.  Nixon.  Jr.  of  the  South- 
ern District  of  Mississippi,  through  his  un- 
dersigned counsel,  answers  the  Articles  of 
Impeachment  exhibited  by  the  House  of 
Representatives: 

ARTICLE  I 

Article  I  alleges  that  Judge  Nixon  know- 
ingly made  a  material  false  or  misleading 
statement  to  a  federal  grand  jury  in  Hatties- 
burg.  Mississippi,  on  July  18.  1984.  to  wit. 


that  Forrest  County  District  Attorney  Paul 
Holmes  never  discussed  the  Drew  Pairchild 
case  with  Judge  Nixon. 

Judge  Nixon  stated  that  his  statement  to 
the  grand  jury  was.  in  fact,  true  and  correct, 
and  was  not  made  with  any  intent  to  mis- 
lead, deceive,  or  give  false  testimony.  Judge 
Nixon's  only  relevant  conversation  with  Mr. 
Holmes  concerned  allegations  by  Wiley 
Pairchild  that  Mr.  Holmes  was  blackmailing 
him,  and  there  never  was  a  discussion  of  the 
Drew  Pairchild  case  between  him  and  Mr. 
Holmes. 

Judge  Nixon  states  further  that  his  re- 
sponses to  the  prosecutor's  questions  on 
that  and  other  occasions  were  framed  by  his 
understanding,  based  on  the  prosecutors' 
statements,  that  their  investigation  con- 
cerned how  Drew  Pairchild 's  case  was  trans- 
ferred from  federal  to  state  authorities; 
Judge  Nixon  had  no  knowledge  of  that 
transfer  or  how  it  occurred,  never  had  any 
discussion  or  exchange  with  any  individual 
on  that  subject  until  the  investigation 
began,  and  understood  questioning  about 
the  Drew  Pairchild  case  to  refer  to  that 
matter.  Because  this  understanding  also 
framed  Judge  Nixon's  statements  that  are 
the  subject  of  Impeachment  Articles  II  and 
III.  this  paragraph  of  his  Answer  to  Article 
I  is  hereby  incorporated  as  part  of  the  An- 
swers to  Articles  II  and  III. 

Judge  Nixon  states  further  that  his  con- 
viction in  court  on  this  allegation  was  se- 
cured through  the  use  of  false  and  perjured 
testimony  and  by  the  suppression  of  excul- 
patory evidence,  all  in  violation  of  basic  fair- 
ness and  the  constitutional  guarantee  of 
Due  Process  of  Law. 

ARTICLE  II 

Article  II  alleges  that  Judge  Nixon  made 
material  false  or  misleading  statements  to 
the  grand  jury  on  July  18.  1984,  to  wit,  that 
he  had  nothing  whatsoever  officially  or  un- 
officially to  do  with  the  Drew  Pairchild  case 
in  Federal  court  or  state  court,  that  he 
"never  handled  any  part  of  it.  never  had  a 
thing  to  do  with  it  at  all.  and  never  talked 
to  anyone.  Slate  or  Federal,  prosecutor  or 
judge,  in  any  way  influence  anybody"  with 
respect  to  the  Drew  Pairchild  case. 

Judge  Nixon  states  that  the  allegation  in 
Article  II  unfairly  excerpts  and  takes  his 
testimony  out  of  context,  and  that  the 
statements  he  actually  made  to  the  grand 
jury  were  true  and  correct  and  were  not 
made  with  any  intent  to  mislead,  deceive  or 
give  false  testimony.  Judge  Nixon  was  never 
involved  in  the  Drew  Pairchild  case  in  any 
court  and  never  handled  any  part  of  it  as  a 
judge,  which  is  the  meaning  of  his  unex- 
cerpted  grand  jury  testimony.  The  allega- 
tion that  he  falsely  denied  speaking  to  any 
official  to  "influence  "  them  on  the  Drew 
Pairchild  case  evidently  refers  to  his  ex- 
change with  Forrest  County  District  Attor- 
ney Paul  Holmes  about  Wiley  Pairchild's 
blackmail  allegation.  The  evidence  shows 
that  Judge  Nixon  made  no  effort  to  so  influ- 
ence Mr.  Holmes. 

Judge  Nixon  states  further  that  his  con- 
viction in  court  on  an  allegation  similar  to 
Article  II  was  secured  through  the  use  of 
false  and  perjured  testimony  and  by  the 
suppression  of  exculpatory  evidence,  all  in 
violation  of  basic  fairness  and  the  constitu- 
tional guarantee  of  Due  Process  of  Law. 

ARTICLE  III 

Article  III  alleges  that  Judge  Nixon  has. 
through  fourteen  enumerated  statements, 
raised  substantial  doubt  as  to  his  judicial  in- 
tegrity, undermined  confidence  in  the  integ- 
rity and  impartiality  of  the  judiciary,  be- 
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trayed  the  trust  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  disobeyed  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  and  brought  disrepute  on  the  Federal 
courts  and  the  administration  of  justice  by 
the  Federal  courts. 

As  a  threshold  matter.  Judge  Nixon  denies 
that  this  allegation— except  for  the  allega- 
tion that  he  disobeyed  the  laws  of  the 
United  States— states  an  impeachable  of- 
fense under  the  Constitution,  and  he  will 
present  a  Motion  to  Dismiss  those  other  as- 
pects of  Article  III. 

A.  Article  IIKIJ 

This  section  alleges  that  Judge  Nixon 
made  seven  material  false  or  misleading 
statements  when  he  voluntarily  submitted 
to  an  interview  by  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Justice  on  April  19,  1984.  These 
statements  include: 

(A)  That  Judge  Nixon  never  discussed 
with  Wiley  Pairchild  anything  about 
Wiley's  son's  case.  This  statement  was  true 
and  correct  and  was  not  made  with  any 
intent  to  mislead,  deceive  or  provide  false 
information.  Moreover,  the  substance  of 
this  statement  is  virtually  identifcal  to 
grand  jury  testimony  by  Judge  Nixon  that 
was  alleged  to  be  false  in  Count  II  of  his  in- 
dictment, on  which  charge  Judge  Nixon  was 
acquitted  by  the  jury. 

(B)  That  Wiley  Pairchild  never  brought 
up  his  son's  case.  This  statement  was  true 
and  correct  and  was  not  made  with  any  in- 
tention to  mislead,  deceive,  or  provide  false 
information.  Moreover,  the  substance  of 
this  statement  is  virtually  identical  to  grand 
jury  testimony  by  Judge  Nixon  that  was  al- 
leged to  be  perjury  in  Count  II  of  his  indict- 
ment, on  which  charge  Judge  Nixon  was  ac- 
quitted by  the  jury.  In  addition,  the  identi- 
fied statement  is  virtually  identical  to  the 
statement  charged  in  Impeachment  Article 
IIKIXA),  and  therefore  this  allegation  is 
duplicitious  and  redundant  and  should  be 
stricken. 

(C)  That  at  the  time  of  the  interview 
Judge  Nixon  had  no  knowledge  of  the  Drew 
Pairchild  case  and  did  not  even  know  Drew 
Pairchild  existed,  except  for  what  the  judge 
previously  read  in  the  newspaper  and  what 
he  learned  from  the  questions  in  the  inter- 
view. This  specification  does  not  accurately 
describe  or  refer  to  the  actual  statements  by 
Judge  Nixon,  which  statements  were  true 
and  correct  and  were  not  made  with  any 
intent  to  mislead,  deceive  or  provide  false 
Information. 

(D)  That  nothing  was  done  or  nothing  was 
ever  mentioned  at)out  Wiley  Fairchild's  son. 
This  allegation  refers  to  a  statement  that  is 
so  vague  that  it  is  not  possible  to  determine 
when,  where,  or  by  whom  Judge  Nixon 
stated  that  nothing  was  done  or  mentioned 
about  Wiley  Fairchild's  son.  Such  a  vague 
and  Imprecise  statement  cannot  be  deemed 
a  material  false  or  misleading  statement.  To 
the  extent  that  the  substance  of  the  state- 
ment can  be  determined  at  all.  it  was  true 
and  correct,  and  was  not  made  with  any 
intent  to  mislead,  deceive  or  provide  false 
information.  The  points  raised  in  answer  to 
"Imp€;achment  Article  I.  which  concerns  a 
very  similar  statement  by  Judge  Nixon  to 
the  grand  jury,  are  hereby  incorporated  in 
this  Answer  as  well. 

(E)  That  Judge  Nixon  had  never  heard 
about  the  Drew  Pairchild  case,  except  what 
he  told  the  questioners  in  the  interview,  and 
certainly  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  case. 
This  allegation  distorts  Judge  Nixon's 
actual  statement  and  omits  material  por- 
tions of  it  in  a  misleading  manner.  Judge 
Nixon's  actual  statement  was  true  and  cor- 
rect and  was  not  made  with  any  intent  to 


mislead,  deceive  or  provide  false  informa- 
tion. 

(P)  That  Judge  Nixon  had  done  nothing 
to  influence  the  Drew  Pairchild  case.  This 
statement  was  true  and  correct  and  was  not 
made  with  any  intent  to  mislead,  deceive  or 
provide  false  information.  Moreover,  the  al- 
legation of  falsity  is  virtually  identical  to 
that  alleged  in  Article  IIKIKE),  making  this 
allegation  duplicitous  and  redundant. 

(G)  State  prosecutor  Paul  Holmes  never 
talked  to  Judge  Nixon  about  the  Drew  Fair- 
child  case.  This  allegation  does  not  accu- 
rately describe  Judge  Nixon's  statement, 
which  was  that  Mr.  Holmes  did  not  discuss 
Drew  Fairchild's  case  with  Judge  Nixon. 
Judge  Nixon's  actual  statement  was  true 
and  correct  and  was  not  made  with  intent  to 
mislead,  deceive  or  provide  false  informa- 
tion. The  points  raised  in  answer  to  Im- 
peachment Article  I,  which  concerns  a  very 
similar  statement  by  Judge  Nixon  to  the 
grand  jury,  are  hereby  incorporated  in  this 
Answer  as  well. 

B.  Article  111/2/ 

This  section  alleges  that  Judge  Nixon 
made  seven  material  false  and  misleading 
statements  during  his  grand  jury  testimony 
on  July  18,  1984.  Five  of  those  statements 
provide  the  basis  for  Impeachment  Articles 

I  and  II:  The  statement  identified  in  Im- 
peachment Article  III(2)(A)  is  also  the  basis 
for  Article  I;  and  the  statements  identified 
in  Impeachment  Articles  111(2)  (D),  (E),  (P). 
and  (G)  are  also  the  basis  for  Article  II. 
Consequently,  it  is  multiplicitous.  redun- 
dant and  fundamentally  unfair  to  include 
identical  allegations  in  separate  Impeach- 
ment Articles  and  Judge  Nixon  will  submit  a 
Motion  to  Dismiss  these  elements  of  Im- 
peachment Article  III  on  those  grounds. 
With  respect  to  those  allegations  in  Im- 
peachment Articles  111(2)  (A).  (D).  (E),  (F) 
and  (G),  Judge  Nixon  hereby  incorporates 
herein  the  same  asnwers  that  are  made  in 
the  Answers  to  Impeachment  Articles  I  and 

II  above. 

Article  III(2)(B)  alleges  that  Judge  Nixon 
falsely  told  the  grand  jury  that  to  the  best 
of  his  recollection  he  did  not  know  of  any 
reason  he  would  have  met  with  Wiley  Fair- 
child  after  the  Nixon-Pairchild  oil  and  gas 
investment  was  finalized  in  February  1981. 
This  allegation  distorts  and  misstates  Judge 
Nixon's  actual  grand  jury  testimony.  Judge 
Nixon's  actual  testimony  was  true  and  cor- 
rect and  was  not  made  with  any  intent  to 
mislead,  deceive,  or  provide  false  informa- 
tion. 

Article  III(2)(C)  alleges  that  Judge  Nixon 
falsely  told  the  grand  jury  that  he  had 
given  it  all  the  information  he  had  and  that 
he  could,  and  that  he  had  withheld  nothing 
during  his  grand  jury  testimony.  This  testi- 
mony also  was  true  and  correct  and  was  not 
made  with  any  intention  to  mislead,  deceive 
or  provide  false  testimony. 

FIRST  AFFIRMATIVE  DEFENSE 

As  an  affirmative  defense.  Judge  Nixon  al- 
leges that  he  was  targeted  for  investigation 
and  prosecution  by  executive  officials  who 
vindicatively  resented  his  ruling  against  the 
government  in  the  Petit  Bois  Island  con- 
demnation case.  United  States  v.  717.42 
Acres  of  Land.  (S.D.  Miss..  1981).  Such  tar- 
geting and  vindicative  prosecution  of  judi- 
cial officers  who  rule  again-st  the  govern- 
ment is  repugnant  to  the  constitutional  sep- 
aration of  powers  between  the  executive 
and  judicial  branches,  subjects  all  judicial 
officers  to  improper  pressure  to  rule  in 
favor  of  the  government  and  against  private 
citizens,  and  works  a  fundamental  distortion 
of  our  system  of  justice. 


SECOND  AFFIRMATIVE  DEFENSE 


As  an  affirmative  defense.  Judge  Nixon  al- 
leges that  the  allegations  against  him  were 
developed  by  executive  officials  who  im- 
properly coerced  and  induced  witnesses  to 
give  false  testimony,  which  false  testimony 
has  been  knowingly  introduced  against  him, 
in  violation  of  Due  Process  of  Law. 

Wherefore  Judge  Nixon  denies  that  any 
of  the  Articles  of  Impeachment  states  a 
valid  basis  for  removing  him  from  office 
under  the  Constitution  and  demands  a  trial 
before  the  full  United  States  Senate  as  pro- 
vided in  the  Constitution,  Article  I,  Section 
3. 

Respectfully  submitted. 
Boyce  Holleman.  Michael  B.  Holleman. 
Boyce    Holleman.    P.A..    P.O.    Drawer 
1030.  Gulfport.  Mississippi  39502.  (601) 
863-3142. 
David  Overlock  Stewart.  Ropes  &  Gray, 
1001    Pennsylvania    Ave..    NW.    Suite 
1200   South.   Washington.    DC    20004. 
(202)626-3900. 
Date:  May  31.  1989. 


APPOINTMENT  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  President, 
pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  6968(a),  ap- 
points the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
McCain],  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  to  the  Board  of  Visi- 
tors of  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy,  effec- 
tive May  18.  1989. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  time  for  the  quorum 
call  will  not  be  charged  to  either  side. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREE- 
MENT-HOUSE CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION  136 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
about  to  propound  a  unanimous  con- 
sent request  which  has  been  cleared 
by  the  distinguished  Republican 
leader.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  pending  bill  be  laid 
aside  and  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  immediate  consideration  of  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  136,  a  concur- 
rent resolution  commending  the  demo- 
cratic movement  in  China. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be  a  10-minute  time  limita- 
tion on  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
136.  equally  divided  between  Senators 
Pell  and  Helms,  and  that  the  only 
amendments  in  order  be  a  Pell-Helms 
amendment  to  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion and  the  Pell-Helms  amendment  to 
the  preamble,  times  for  which  are  to 
come  out  of  the  time  for  the  concur- 
rent resolution  itself. 
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I  further  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  upon  disposition  of  House  Con- 
current Resolution  136  the  Senate 
return  to  S.  593,  the  TV  violence  bill, 
and  vote  immediately,  without  any  in- 
tervening action,  on  the  Helms  amend- 
ment, to  be  followed  immediately 
thereafter  by  final  passage  of  S.  593. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none;  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
can  make  clear  for  the  benefit  of  my 
colleagues  then  what  the  schedule  will 
be,  we  will  go  now  to  the  resolution  re- 
garding the  democratic  movement  in 
China.  That  will  be  for  10  minutes. 
After  that  there  will  be  a  roUcall  vote 
on  that  resolution. 

Immediately  following  that  vote 
there  will  be  a  roUcall  vote  on  the 
Helms  amendment  to  S.  593,  the  TV 
violence  bill. 

Thereafter,  there  will  be  final  pas- 
sage on  the  TV  violence  bill  itself.  At 
this  time  I  do  not  propose  to  have  a 
rollcall  vote  on  that  measure.  No  such 
vote  has  been  requested,  and  unless  a 
request  is  made  there  will  not  be  a 
rollcall  vote. 

That  means  that  Senators  should 
understand  that  shortly  prior  to  5:30 
p.m.  there  should  be  two  rollcall  votes, 
one  on  the  resolution  regarding  the 
democratic  movement  in  China,  to  be 
followed  by  a  rollcall  vote  on  the 
Helms  amendment  to  the  TV  violence 
bill,  and  then  final  passage  by  voice 
vote  of  the  TV  violence  bill.  Unless  a 
rollcall  vote  is  requested  on  that  bill, 
the  two  rollcall  votes  I  have  men- 
tioned will  be  the  only  rollcall  votes 
today. 

Senators  should  be  on  notice,  howev- 
er, that  we  hope  to  proceed  to  the  sup- 
plemental appropriations  bill  at  9 
o'clock  tomorrow  morning,  and  there 
may  be  several  votes  on  that  measure 
throughout  the  day  tomorrow. 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Are  these  30-minute 
votes? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  It  is  my  intention 
that  these  rollcall  votes  will  be  15- 
minute  votes.  We  have  received  no  re- 
quest from  either  side  for  a  vote 
longer  than  that.  And  I  have  made 
clear  throughout  the  day  as  to  what 
will  occur  so  Senators  should  be  well 
apprised  of  that. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
the  matter  has  been  cleared  on  our 
side.  We  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  , 


THE  MOVEMENT  OF 
DEMOCRACY  IN  CHINA 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
concurrent  resolution  will  be  stated  by 
title. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  136) 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  on  the 
movement  for  democracy  in  China. 


The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  concurrent  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

AMENDMENT  NO.   107 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pell]  for  himself,  Mr.  Helms,  and  Mr. 
BoscHwiTz  proposes  an  amendment  num- 
bered 107. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  resolving  clause 
and  insert: 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that— 

(a)  The  Congress  looks  with  admiration 
on  the  courage  which  Chinese  citizens  have 
demonstrated  in  striving  for  democratic  po- 
litical reform,  including  freedom  of  expres- 
sion, freedom  of  assembly,  freedom  of  asso- 
ciation, and  freedom  of  the  press,  and  on 
the  peaceful  and  disciplined  manner  with 
which  they  have  pursued  their  cause: 

(b)  the  leadership  of  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China  should  take  all  necessary  steps 
to  establish  a  just  and  democratic  society, 
with  a  free  and  open  political  system  that 
will  protect  the  essential  human  rights  of 
all  people  living  within  that  country,  and 

(c)  the  Secretary  of  State  should  commu- 
nicate to  the  leadership  of  the  Peoples  Re- 
public of  China  that  official  violence  or  re- 
pression directed  at  those  who  would  peace- 
fully demonstrate  for  democracy,  liberty, 
justice  and  workers  rights  will  seriously 
damage  relations  with  the  United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  will  purify  language  in 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  136  con- 
cerning current  developments  in 
China  and  express  the  concerns  of  the 
Congress  about  the  possible  threats  to 
basic  human  freedoms  which  may  now 
exist. 

I  have  been  deeply  concerned  about 
the  turn  of  events  in  China  over  the 
past  few  weeks  as  the  Chinese  stu- 
dents and  workers  have  demonstrated 
so  massively  and  so  peacefully  in  Beij- 
ing. The  whole  world  has  been  amazed 
by  the  dramatic  demonstration  of  the 
Chinese  people  in  support  of  basic 
human  freedoms  which  we  in  America 
sometimes  take  for  granted. 

Now  we  must  also  be  concerned 
about  the  potential  for  violence  and 
repression  that  exists  as  the  student 
and  worker  demonstrations  come  to  a 
close. 

I  hope  that  the  Chinese  leaders  will 
not  see  these  events  as  a  threat  to 
China's  stability  but  instead  welcome 
them  as  a  sign  of  China's  vitality  and 
the  hope  for  a  future  of  continued  eco- 
nomic and  political  growth.  Over  the 


years  the  United  States  and  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China  have  built  a 
strong  and  welcome  relationship 
which  I  hope  can  be  preserved.  I  hope 
that  the  government  in  China  will  ex- 
ercise the  restraint  they  have  so  far 
shown  as  any  other  behaviour  could 
well  jeopardize  our  relationship. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  President,  this  resolution  says  a 
lot  about  the  lack  of  freedom  in  China 
but  more  importantly,  it  says  a  lot 
about  us.  The  resolution  reads  "The 
American  people  desire  to  extend  their 
moral  support  to  the  struggle  for  de- 
mocracy, liberty,  and  justice  in  the 
People's  Republic  of  China."  It  puts 
the  United  States,  in  case  anyone  has 
any  doubt  about  it.  directly  on  the  side 
of  freedom  in  China.  A.M.  Rosenthal 
of  the  New  York  Times  put  it  this  way 
on  May  19:  "The  United  States  itself 
was  once  nothing  but  a  freedom  move- 
ment," and  we  must  assume  that  Con- 
gress has  not  forgotten  that. 

Our  cause  is  the  cause  of  freedom. 
The  Communist  Party  in  China  is  sup- 
ported by  an  unequalled  system  of  re- 
pression and  violence.  According  to 
recent  news  reports,  the  top  leader- 
ship of  new  Beijing  Independent 
Workers  Union  has  disappeared  into 
the  Chinese  Conmiunist  gulag.  Sup- 
porters of  liberty  and  freedom  in 
China  now  fear  for  their  very  lives. 
Once  before,  the  Chinese  people  dared 
to  call  for  the  basic  human  rights  that 
we  in  America  enjoy.  The  Communists 
labeled  them  poisonous  weeds  and 
shipped  hundreds  of  thousands  of  or- 
dinary people  to  forced  labor  under 
the  most  inhumane  of  circumstances. 

This  resolution  puts  those  who 
would  rule  China  by  force  on  notice: 
There  are  negative  consequences  to 
the  use  of  violence  and  repression 
against  those  who  would  exercise  their 
himian  rights  including  the  right  of 
free  association  in  the  market  place. 
Those  negative  consequences  could  in- 
clude the  loss  of  military  cooperation 
with  the  United  States  and  the  loss  of 
access  to  the  technology  of  the  free 
world. 

I  am  honored  to  cosponsor  with  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  Mr. 
Pell,  this  concurrent  resolution,  along 
with  Senator  Boschwitz. 

I  urge  its  approval. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  it  to  come  out 
of  both  sides  equally  divided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 
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Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  is  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  asic  has 
the  amendment  that  is  being  offered 
been  put  to  a  vote  yet? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  has 
not.  There  is  an  amendment  pending. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island. 

The  amendment  (No.  107)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PELT..  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Chair. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  substi- 
tute the  whereas  clauses  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  is  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  108 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pell],  for  himself.  Mr.  Helms,  and  Mr. 
BoscHwiTZ,  proposes  an  amendment  num- 
bered 108. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  is  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Strike  the  preamble  and  insert: 

Whereas  since  mid-April  millions  of  Chi- 
nese citizens  have  engaged  in  peaceful  dem- 
onstrations in  Beijing  and  other  Chinese 
cities,  calling  for  greater  democracy,  free- 
dom of  expression,  freedom  of  assembly, 
freedom  of  association,  and  for  a  govern- 
ment which  is  responsive  to  the  people  and 
free  of  corruption; 

Whereas  the  demonstrators,  in  carrying 
out  their  [>eaceful  protest,  have  displayed 
extraordinary  courage,  discipline,  and  re- 
straint: 

Whereas  such  demonstrations  reflect  a 
board-based  feeling  on  the  part  of  many 
Chinese  that  the  political  reforms  which 
have  occurred  in  China  have  not  kept  pace 
with  the  progress  of  economic  reform,  and 
the  current  difficulties  in  economic  reform 
will  only  heighten  the  popular  desire  for  po- 
litical reform; 

Whereas  the  extraordinary  demonstra- 
tions in  China  constitute  one  of  the  most 
significant  movements  for  democracy  in 
modem  history; 

Whereas  on  May  20.  1989,  the  Chinese 
Government  declared  martial  law  in  eight 
districts  of  Beijing,  and  imposed  edicts  for- 
bidding marches,  strikes,  class  boycotts,  dis- 
tribution of  pamphlets,  spreading  rumors, 
attacks  on  leaders,  and  any  other  "destruc- 
tive actions;" 

Whereas  on  May  20.  1989,  the  Chinese 
Government  ordered  units  of  the  People's 
Liberation  Army  Into  Beijing  in  order  to  re- 
store order; 

Whereas  military  units  attempting  to 
enter  the  center  of  Beijing  have  been  met 
by  crowds  of  pro-democracy  demonstrators 
and  have  chosen  to  withdraw  or  remain  in 
place  rather  than  use  force  to  move  for- 
ward; 


Whereas  in  April  1989.  the  authorities  of 
the  Shanghai  municipality  dismissed  the 
editor-in-chief  of  the  World  Economic 
Herald,  one  of  China's  more  independent 
newspaper; 

Whereas  the  Chinese  authorities  have  or- 
dered foreign  journalists  not  to  go  to  Tian- 
anmen Square,  have  stopped  international 
satellite  news  transmissions,  and  have 
jammed  three  of  five  Voice  of  America  fre- 
quencies (the  first  time  that  VGA  broad- 
casts to  China  have  been  jammed  since  the 
normalization  of  United  States-China  rela- 
tions in  1979); 

Whereas,  in  the  wake  of  democracy  move- 
ments in  1978-79  and  1986-87.  the  authori- 
ties subjected  participants  in  those  move- 
ments to  a  variety  of  sanctions,  and  some  in- 
dividuals incarcerated  for  their  peaceful  po- 
litical activity  during  those  movements 
remain  in  prison; 

Whereas  an  acceleration  of  political 
reform,  including  greater  pluralism  and  re- 
spect for  internationally  recognized  human 
rights,  will  have  positive  consequences  for 
the  development  of  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  China,  and  repression  of 
the  movement  for  democracy  in  China  will 
seriously  impair  those  relations: 

Whereas  the  freedom  of  movement  and 
the  freedom  to  form  independent  trade 
unions,  student  organizations  and  other  vol- 
untary associations  are  curtailed; 

Whereas  led  by  the  Independent  Student 
Union  of  Beijing  Universities,  the  Chinese 
people  have  demonstrated  their  desire  for 
democracy,  human  rights  and  an  end  to  cor- 
ruption in  the  People's  Republic  of  China. 

Whereas  the  American  people  desire  to 
extend  their  moral  support  to  the  struggle 
for  democracy,  liberty  and  justice  within 
the  People's  Republic  of  China. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  108)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do 
both  Senators  yield  back  their  time  on 
the  resolution? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield  back  by  time. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  has  a 
rollcall  been  requested  on  this  concur- 
rent resolution? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  has 
not  been  requested. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  pending 
matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


RESOLUTION  ON  DEMOCRACY 
IN  CHINA 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 136,  a  concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  rel- 
ative to  the  movement  for  democracy 
in  China. 

Mr.  President,  for  weeks  now,  the 
world  has  witnessed  the  unfolding  of 
an  extraordinary  and  unprecedented 
human  drama  in  the  streets  of  Beijing 
and  all  over  the  vast  expanse  of  China. 
It's  a  drama  that  has  shaken  the  halls 
of  Chinese  power.  It's  a  drama  that 
has  captured  the  attention  of  the 
world.  It's  drama  written  and  played 
out  by  every  man.  It's  a  drama  that 
speaks  to  the  most  fundamental  desire 
of  humankind— the  desire  to  be  free. 

Valiant  Chinese  students,  laborers, 
professionals,  mothers,  fathers,  and 
farmers  have  taken  to  the  myriad 
streets  of  China  demanding  freedom— 
of  speech,  of  expression,  of  press,  of 
political  and  social  choice.  They  have 
camped  out,  occupied,  and  trans- 
formed the  sacred  expanse  of  Tianan- 
men Square.  Under  the  glaring  eye  of 
Mao,  they  have  made  it  their  home 
and  their  battleground.  They  have 
made  it  a  living  symbol  of  hope  for  a 
future  of  democracy  and  freedom  in 
China. 

Ours  is  a  country  steeped  in  the 
luxury  of  freedom.  We  take  it  for 
granted.  Sometimes,  we  even  abuse 
our  freedom  by  thinking  that  it  is  the 
privilege  of  only  some  men  and  women 
and  not  the  right  of  all  men  and 
women. 

Mr.  President,  today,  as  our  eyes 
look  toward  China,  let  us  reaffirm  our 
commitment  to  preserving  the  free- 
doms that  have  made  our  Nation  one 
of  the  people,  not  one  of  the  privileged 
few.  As  our  eyes  look  toward  China, 
let  us  see  what  200  years  of  freedom 
have  bestowed  upon  our  lives  as  indi- 
viduals and  Americans.  And  then,  as 
we  flick  on  our  TV's  and  see  the  citi- 
zens of  China  sacrificing  their  lives  for 
a  mere  taste  of  the  freedoms  that 
nourish  us  everyday,  let  us  tell  those 
Chinese  that  we  are  with  them,  that 
ours  is  a  history  that  speaks  to  the 
grand  possibilities  of  freedom  and  so  it 
is  that  we  understand. 

There  is  no  blueprint  for  democracy. 
It  is  up  to  China  and  the  Chinese  to 
determine  how  it  is  they  come  to  it.  So 
while  the  Statue  of  Liberty  has  been 
paraded  across  Tiananmen  Square  and 
through  the  streets  of  Shanghai,  we 
cannot  and  should  not  expect  the 
tenets  of  Chinese  democracy  to  be 
borne  of  the  kind  of  drama  that 
brought  our  ancestors  to  New  York 
Harbor  and  allowed  them  to  stay. 
China  and  the  Chinese  will  determine 
the  shape  of  their  democracy. 

But  as  my  colleague  from  the  other 
body,  Mr.  Solarz.  put  it,  our  future  re- 
lationship with  the  Chinese  will,  in  no 
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small  measure,  be  determined  by  how 
it  is  they  resolve  this  crisis.  As  the 
numbers  in  Tiananmen  Square  wax 
and  wane  and  the  present  Chinese 
leadership  jockeys  for  position  and  in- 
fluence, let  us  send  a  clear  signal  to 
the  Chinese  Government  that  we  sup- 
port a  peaceful  resolution  to  the  crisis 
in  their  country,  one  that  recognizes 
the  aspiration  of  a  billion  Chinese  to 
be  free. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  hope  that  we 
unanimously  pass  this  resolution  call- 
ing for  a  peaceful  settlement  to  the 
crisis  in  China.  With  this  resolution, 
let  us  also  send  a  clear  signal  to  our 
struggling  brothers  and  sisters  in 
China  that  they  have  our  profoundest 
admiration  and  support. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  for  2 
weeks  the  world  has  witnessed  a  dra- 
matic demonstration  of  the  human 
desire  for  freedom.  It  is  a  universal 
desire,  not  limited  by  time,  place  or 
people. 

The  courage  of  the  Chinese  students 
has  inspired  the  world  and  galvanized 
their  nation  behind  their  call  for  de- 
mocracy and  reform. 

For  2  weeks  I  and  other  Americans 
have  waited  in  vain  for  President  Bush 
to  give  voice  to  the  admiration  and 
support  the  American  people  feel  for 
the  Chinese  students.  Instead,  the 
President's  statements  have  been  so 
balanced  and  neutral  that  they  appear 
to  be  primarily  concerned  about  not 
offending  the  Chinese  leadership. 

From  reading  the  President's  state- 
ments one  would  not  know  that  on  one 
side  in  China  is  a  totalitarian  Commu- 
nist government  while  on  the  other 
are  a  people  willing  to  die  to  be  free. 
Someone  in  the  American  Govern- 
ment must  give  expression  to  the  feel- 
ings of  Americans  about  these  critical 
events. 

I  know  that  the  United  States 
cannot  and  should  not  attempt  to  dic- 
tate the  course  of  the  internal  events 
in  China.  And  our  words  should  not 
contribute  to  violence  and  bloodshed. 

But  we  can  and  should  state  clearly 
and  unequivocally  our  strong  support 
for  those  who  seek  democracy  and 
peaceful  change.  We  can  and  should 
encourage  the  authorities  in  China  to 
be  responsive  to  the  legitimate  demo- 
cratic demands  of  the  Chinese  people. 
We  can  and  should  make  clear  to  the 
Chinese  people  that  the  United  States 
stands  for  and  in  support  of  freedom— 
here,  there  and  everywhere. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
resolution  extending  moral  support  to 
the  struggle  for  democracy,  liberty, 
and  justice  within  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  concur- 
rent resolution.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 


Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Bradley]  and  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Cranston]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  [Mr.  Garn],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Heinz], 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Kasten],  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Lugar],  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  MuRKOWSKi],  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson],  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Warner],  and  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Wilson] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Symms]  is  absent 
due  to  a  death  in  the  family. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  Kasten]  would  vote  "yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  89, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  70  Leg.] 
YEAS-89 


Adams 

Armstrong 

Baucus 

Bentsen 

Biden 

Bingaman 

Bond 

Boren 

Boschwitz 

Breaux 

Bryan 

Bumpers 

Burdick 

Burns 

Byrd 

Chafee 

Coats 

Cochran 

Cohen 

Conrad 

D'Amato 

Di.nforth 

Daschle 

DeConcini 

Dixon 

Dodd 

Dole 

Domenici 

Durenberger 

Exon 


Bradley 
Cranston 
Garn 
Heinz 


Ford 

Fowler 

Glenn 

Gore 

Gorton 

Graham 

Gramm 

Grassley 

Harkin 

Hatch 

Hatfield 

Heflin 

Helms 

Hollings 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jeffords 

Johnston 

Kassebaum 

Kennedy 

Kerrey 

Kerry 

Kohl 

Lautenberg 

Leahy 

Levin 

Lieberman 

Lott 

Mack 

Maisunaga 

NAYS-0 

NOT  VOTING- 

Kasten 
Lugar 
Murkowski 
Simpson 


McCain 

McClure 

McConnell 

Metzenbaum 

Mikulski 

Mitchell 

Moynihan 

Nickles 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Pell 

Pressler 

Pryor 

Reid 

Riegle 

Robb 

Rockefeller 

Roth 

Rudman 

San  ford 

Sarbanes 

Sasser 

Shelby 

Simon 

Specter 

Stevens 

Thurmond 

Wallop 

Wirth 
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Mr.  THURMOND.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  question  now 
occurs  on  the  Helms  amendment  to 
the  committee  amendment.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Bradley]  and  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Cranston],  are  necessarily 
absent. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  [Mr.  Garn],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  [Mr.  Lugar],  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Murkow- 
ski], the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Simpson],  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Warner],  and  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Wilson],  are  necessar- 
ily absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Symms],  is  absent 
due  to  a  death  in  the  family. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bryan).  Are  there  £iny  other  Senators 
in  the  Chamber  who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  91, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  71  Leg.l 


Symms 
Warner 
Wilson 


So  the  concurrent  resolution  (H. 
Con.  Res.  136),  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 
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Bradley 
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EXEMPTION  OF  CERTAIN  AC- 
TIVITIES FROM  ANTITRUST 
LAWS 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
resolution  was  agreed  to. 
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Lugar 
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Symms 
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Wilson 


So  the  amendment  (No.  106)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
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ABSENCE  OP  SENATOR  SYMMS 

Mr.  McCLURE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Chair. 

I  wanted  to  announce  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  for  their  informa- 
tion, and  also  as  a  word  of  explana- 
tion, the  reason  for  the  absence  of  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Symms]. 

Mr.  Symms'  father  passed  away  early 
this  morning,  late  last  night.  He  is  nec- 
essarily absent,  and  missed  the  roll- 
call  votes.  Otherwise,  he  would  have 
been  here. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  GORE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Termessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  speak  as  if  in 
morning  business  for  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ONCE  IN  A  UFETIME 

Mr.  GORE.  On  Memorial  Day  a 
friend  and  neighbor  of  mine  who 
works  for  Close  Up  shared  with  me  a 
communication  from  one  of  the  stu- 
dents who  came  to  Washington,  DC.  as 
part  of  the  Close  Up  Program.  Be- 
cause it  was  Memorial  Day.  because 
the  subject  matter  of  this  communica- 
tion dealt  so  directly  with  the  meaning 
of  Memorial  day.  and  because  I  was  so 
affected  by  it  I  wanted  to  share  it  with 
my  colleagues. 

This  was  written  by  a  young  student 
named  Tony  Strong,  a  high  school  stu- 
dent in  Riverside  CA,  at  the  California 
School  for  the  Deaf. 

It  is  entitled  "Once  In  A  Lifetime,"  a 
true  story  by  Tony  Strong,  a  senior  in 
high  school. 

Tony  writes  as  follows: 

Once  in  a  Lifetime 

An  extraordinary  thing  happened  to  me 
while  I  was  In  Washington.  D.C.  this  past 
March  with  Close  Up  and  I'm  not  sure  I 
was  ready  for  it  to  be  quite  the  experience 
that  it  was. 

Close  (/p  is  a  week  in  Washington  where 
we  have  an  opportunity  to  visit  Congress, 
meet  politicians,  study  issues,  and  see  the 
impressive  monuments  and  museums.  Along 
with  the  political  and  historical  aspects  of 
the  week  we  spend  a  lot  of  time  getting  to 
know  students  from  across  the  country.  It  is 
also  a  terrific  opportunity  for  us  to  meet 
with  many  other  deaf  students  from  other 
schools,  something  we  don't  get  to  do  very 
often.  It  is  also  an  opportunity  to  meet  and 
share  ideas,  stories,  and  experiences  with 
hearing  students. 

We  try  not  to  make  differences  between 
the  deaf  and  hearing  a  big  deal  but  we  know 
it  always  is.  especially  for  hearing  kids. 
When  we  first  arrived  at  our  hotel  it  was  a 
little  awkward  because  we  knew  we  would  be 
room  mates  with  two  hearing  kids  who 
probably  wouldn't  know  sign  language.  We 


wondered  if  they  would  accept  us  and  treat 
us  as  normal  high  school  students.  I  use  my 
speech  a  lot  and  can  talk  fairly  well  but  still, 
it  is  awkward  because  I  can't  always  tell 
what  hearing  people  are  saying  and  they 
don't  always  understand  me.  Most  of  the 
hearing  kids  were  fascinated  with  sign  lan- 
guage and  tried  to  learn  as  many  signs  as 
they  could,  but  there  are  always  some  kids 
who  just  don't  care.  I  guess  its  true  for  the 
deaf,  too.  Not  all  deaf  students  want  to 
bother  with  hearing  people.  During  our 
week  of  Close  Up  most  of  the  kids  really  did 
try  to  get  along.  Lots  of  new  friends  were 
made  and  some  will  be  permanent  friends. 

After  a  while,  though,  we  do  get  tired  of 
answering  questions  about  being  deaf  and 
about  sign  language.  Maybe  not  tired  of  it 
but  more  that  we  wish  everyone  would  just 
go  along  normally  and  not  worry  about  it. 

Late  in  the  week  with  Close  Up  our  pro- 
gram instructor.  Moira.  took  us  to  the  Viet 
Nam  Memorial  where  the  names  of  58.000 
Americans  are  inscribed.  I  was  a  little  anx- 
ious about  seeing  it  because  I  knew  my  fa- 
thers name  was  supposed  to  be  there.  To- 
gether with  Moira.  our  interpreter.  Rae- 
lynn.  and  a  group  of  my  deaf  and  hearing 
friends,  we  searched  the  directory  for  the 
ntune  Henry  H.  Strong,  Jr.  Capt.  USN.  my 
Dad.  I  wanted  to  find  his  name  on  the  Wall. 
Searching  for  his  name  was  everything  I 
had  not  expected.  I  thought  it  would  be 
easy.  It  wasn't  easy.  It  was  a  bit  scary.  It 
was  exciting,  it  was  sad.  it  was  an  honor, 
and  in  many  ways  it  made  me  very  proud  of 
him.  And  I  know  my  Dad  would  have  been 
proud  of  me  for  finding  his  name  on  this 
memorial.  When  I  did  find  it  high  up  on  the 
wall  I  saw  that  the  name  had  a  star  by  it. 
Dad  has  been  listed  as  Missing  In  Action  in 
1972.  I  could  only  imagine  all  the  possibili- 
ties of  what  may  have  hap(>ened  to  him  as 
an  M.I.A.  I  wanted  to  do  something  special 
to  remember  this  so  I  laid  three  red  roses 
there  at  the  base  of  the  wall.  I  also  wanted 
to  get  a  rubbing  of  his  name  on  a  piece  of 
paper  so  I  could  take  it  home  and  keep  it 
forever. 

It  would  have  been  difficult  for  me  to 
reach  Dad's  name  from  the  pathway  below 
the  wall  but  my  room  mate.  Brian,  a  hear- 
ing boy  from  Colorado,  volunteered  to  lift 
me.  He  didn't  have  to  do  that  because  I 
could  have  found  a  chair  or  a  ladder  to 
stand  on.  or  try  to  lean  over  the  top  from 
the  other  side  but  he  said  he  didn't  mind.  I 
think  he  felt  it  was  important  for  him  to  be 
part  of  this  experience,  too.  I  couldn't  hear 
him  but  others  told  me  that  he  said  I  could 
take  all  the  time  I  needed.  Everyone  stayed 
with  me  as  I  got  my  rubbing  and  I  could  tell 
that  I  was  not  the  only  one  becoming  emo- 
tional. As  we  walked  away  from  the  wall  we 
passed  by  the  statue  of  the  three  American 
Soldiers  staring  at  the  names  on  the  wall  as 
if  to  see  their  fallen  comrades  .  .  .  and 
seeing  my  Dad.  It  was  an  overwhelming  ex- 
perience and  I  could  not  help  but  cry.  I 
could  see  that  Moira.  Ralynn.  and  my  hear- 
ing and  my  deaf  friends  all  had  tears 
coming  down  their  faces.  I  felt  lots  of  sup- 
port and  understanding  from  each  of  them 
and  it  was  something  I  will  never  forget. 
Several  of  the  kids  talked  about  their  own 
experiences  and  relationships  with  their 
parents  and  wondered  how  they  would  feel 
if  their  father's  names  were  on  that  wall. 

At  that  moment  we  realized  something 
very  special— something  important.  It  was 
that  the  issues  of  deafness,  of  hearing,  of 
communication  and  sign  language,  and  all 
the  other  differences  became  non-issues. 
What  was  important  was  us.  Just  kids  talk- 
ing about  their  Dads. 


I  don't  think  anyone  expected  me  to  show 
up  at  our  workshop  later  that  evening.  They 
seemed  a  little  surprised  when  I  arrived 
ready  to  participate  and  to  get  on  with  the 
program.  I  admit  that  it  was  a  little  hard 
but  we  had  to  get  on  with  the  program  and 
with  other  important  things.  . .  So  we  did. 

Jim  Kohlmoos  with  the  Close  Up 
Program  Is  the  neighbor  who  shared 
this  with  me.  I  wanted  to  share  it  with 
my  colleagues  because  for  me  it  meant 
more  on  Memorial  Day  than  anything 
that  I  heard,  saw,  or  read. 


EXEMPTION  OF  CERTAIN  AC- 
TIVITIES FROM  ANTITRUST 
LAWS 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

Mr.  SIMON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  wonder 
if  we  could  dispose  of  the  pending 
business  before  we  hear  from  any  of 
our  colleagues  further.  I  rise  to  ask  my 
colleagues  to  pass  the  Television  Vio- 
lence Act  for  a  third  time.  I  introduced 
television  violence  antitrust  exemption 
bills  in  the  99th  and  100th  Congresses. 
The  Senate  passed  both  of  them 
unanimously.  The  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  unanimously  voted  to 
report  the  bill  favorably  on  April  18, 
1989. 

This  bill  will  allow  us  to  address  a  se- 
rious problem  that  does  not  easily  lend 
itself  to  legislative  remedies— the 
harmful  effects  of  televised  violence, 
particularly  on  young  Americans.  The 
need  for  action  on  this  problem  is 
more  urgent  than  ever.  I  hope  you  and 
your  colleagues  will  act  on  the  bill 
during  this  session. 

Why  is  there  so  much  violence  on 
television?  I  see  three  reasons. 

First,  ours  is  one  of  the  most  violent 
societies  among  all  the  industrialized 
nations.  Our  rate  of  violent  crimes  per 
capita  is  consistently  among  the  high- 
est on  Earth.  I  was  amazed  to  discover 
that  the  murder  of  Swedish  Prime 
Minister  Olaf  Palme  was  the  first  time 
in  the  modern  era  that  anyone  was 
killed  by  a  firearm  on  the  streets  of 
Sweden.  While  there  are  many  reasons 
why  Americans  turn  to  violence  so 
readily,  the  saturation  of  our  mass 
media  with  images  of  violence  clearly 
is  a  part  of  this  troubling  picture. 

The  other  factors  relate  to  the  com- 
petitive pressures  felt  by  all  members 
of  the  television  industry.  One  is  the 
plain  fact  that  violence  sells.  Program- 
mers, producers  and  advertisers  have 
discovered  the  axiom  that  violence  is  a 
nearly  sure-fire  ratings  booster.  It 
moves  the  numbers.  It  is  difficult  for 
one  member  of  the  television  industry 
to  impose  internal  standards  on  vio- 
lence when  the  others  can  gain  a  com- 
mercial advantage  by  going  in  the  op- 
posite direction. 
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The  other  competitive  factor  that 
tends  to  increase  the  amount  of  vio- 
lence on  television  is  the  structural 
change  the  industry  has  undergone  in 
the  last  15  years.  The  networks  must 
now  compete  with  cable  systems,  pay 
TV  and  home  video.  These  alterna- 
tives permit  viewers  to  choose  pro- 
grams that  are  even  more  violent  than 
the  networks  have  traditionally  al- 
lowed. 

These  new  pressures  within  the  in- 
dustry recently  led  the  networks  to 
dramatically  shrink  their  standards 
and  practices  staffs.  These  depart- 
ments, as  old  as  broadcasting  itself, 
have  been  the  networks'  gatekeepers, 
charged  with  considering  viewers'  sen- 
sitivities and  community  standards. 
According  to  an  October  1988,  article 
in  "Channels",  an  industry  trade  pub- 
lication: 

The  era  of  self -censorship  at  the  networks 
is  all  but  dead.  Judgments  about  what  is  fit 
and  ready  for  prime  time— or  any  other  day- 
part— will  be  made  by  producers  themselves, 
and  by  programming  executives  whose  main 
function  is  to  deliver  better  ratings. 

I  ask  that  the  entire  text  of  this  arti- 
cle be  included  in  the  Record. 

While  showing  more  violence  may 
help  individual  broadcasters  become 
winners  in  the  ratings  wars,  our  socie- 
ty—and particularly  our  children— will 
be  among  the  losers. 

We  need  the  active  participation  of 
every  sector  of  the  industry  to  address 
this  problem.  The  Television  Violence 
Act  will  give  Individual  members  of 
the  Industry  the  freedom  to  Improve 
the  situation  through  private,  volun- 
tary action.  It  will  allow  the  television 
industry  to  use  its  considerable  joint 
administrative  and  creative  resources 
to  act  on  this  problem  without  fear 
either  of  antitrust  liability  or  govern- 
ment censorship. 

The  industry  believes  It  cannot  take 
these  steps  today  because  of  the  po- 
tential for  antitrust  liability.  This  con- 
cern arises  from  a  complaint  filed  by 
the  Justice  Department  against  the 
National  Association  of  Broadcasters 
In  1979.  See  United  States  v.  National 
Association  of  Broadcasters,  536  F. 
Supp.  149  (D.D.C.  1982). 

The  Television  Violence  Act  elimi- 
nates this  obstacle  by  granting  a  limit- 
ed antitrust  exemption  to  certain  par- 
ties in  the  industry.  The  bill  simply 
allows  each  member  of  the  Industry  to 
act  jointly  with  others  during  a  36- 
month  period  for  a  very  specific  pur- 
pose—to develop  voluntary  guidelines 
designed  to  alleviate  the  negative 
Impact  of  televised  violence. 

The  bill  does  not  permit  the  Imple- 
mentation of  any  joint  sanction  or  of  a 
boycott  by  any  of  the  parties  granted 
an  antitrust  exemption.  It  imposes  no 
governmental  guidelines  or  regulations 
on  those  parties. 

The  legislation  does  not  permit  or 
contemplate  the  establishment  of  a 
private  national  censorship  board  or 


enforcement  authority.  It  neither  re- 
quires the  members  of  the  industry  to 
meet,  nor  does  it  dictate  what  should 
be  contained  In  any  voluntary  guide- 
lines the  industry  might  develop. 

As  an  old  civil  libertarian,  a  former 
journalist  and  as  chairman  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee's  Constitution  Sub- 
committee, I  am  mindful  of  the  seri- 
ous first  amendment  concerns  that 
could  be  raised  by  any  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  Federal  Goverrunent  to 
prescribe  the  content  of  television  pro- 
gramming. I  believe,  however,  that  the 
Television  Violence  Act  presents  no 
such  threat  to  freedom  of  speech  or 
artistic  expression.  It  leaves 
responsibility  for  the  regulation  of 
televised  violence  where  it  rests 
today— in  the  Individual  good  judg- 
ment and  publlc-mlndedness  of  broad- 
casters, cable  operators  and  producers. 
I  should  note  here  that  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  amended  the 
Senate  version  of  the  bill  to  allow  the 
Industry  to  develop  guidelines  on  de- 
pletions of  illegal  drug  use.  The 
amendment  simply  allows  the  Industry 
to  discuss  ways  to  better  use  the  power 
of  televison  to  combat  a  national 
crisis— the  drug  scourge. 

I  strongly  believe  a  democratic,  plu- 
ralistic society  like  ours  can  find  ways 
to  protect  Itself  against  undue  empha- 
sis on  violence  on  television.  We  need 
not  be  frozen  in  inaction  In  the  face  of 
a  serious  national  problem. 

The  violence  we  see  every  night  In 
our  living  rooms  Is  Increasingly  reflect- 
ed by  violence  in  the  streets  of  the  Na- 
tion's cities.  While  clearly  there  Is  no 
one-to-one  correlation  between  the 
two,  study  after  study  has  shown  a 
connection  between  television  violence 
and  negative  and  aggressive  behavior. 

The  evidence  that  televised  violence 
contributes  to  aggressive  and  destruc- 
tive behavior  is  now  nothing  short  of 
overwhelming.  I  think  the  conclusions 
presented  by  this  body  of  research  are 
about  as  close  as  social  scientists  can 
come  to  a  true  consensus. 

A  1972  report  by  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Mental  Health  ("NIMH"),  con- 
ducted for  the  Surgeon  General's  Sci- 
entific Advisory  Committee,  concluded 
that  a  link  appeared  to  exist  between 
violence  on  television  and  aggressive 
behavior.  The  report  also  stated  that 
additional  studies  were  required.  In 
1982,  NIMH  published  an  analysis  of 
studies  of  televison  violence  conducted 
after  its  1972  report.  In  testimony 
before  the  Juvenile  Justice  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  1982  NIMH  study,  a 
spokesman  for  NIMH  confirmed  that: 
A  sizable  number  of  studies  did  support 
the  inference  that  there  was  a  causal  con- 
nection between  the  viewing  of  televised  vio- 
lence and  later  aggressive  behavior. 

The  American  Psychological  Asso- 
ciation passed  a  resolution  In  February 
1986,  which  stated: 

The  conclusion  drawn  on  the  basis  of  25 
years  of  research  and  the  sizable  number  of 


experimental  and  field  investigations  is  that 
viewing  televised  violence  may  lead  to  in- 
creases in  aggressive  attitudes,  values,  and 
behavior,  particularly  in  children. 

The  American  Psychiatric  Associa- 
tion and  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation both  passed  resolutions  which 
declared  that  television  violence  Is  a 
risk  factor  that  threatens  the  health 
and  welfare  of  young  Americans. 

The  American  Academy  of  Pediat- 
rics' Policy  Statement  on  Children, 
Adolescents  and  Television  found  that: 

Repeated  exposure  to  televised  violence 
promotes  a  proclivity  to  violence  and  a  pas- 
sive response  to  its  practice. 

I  am  proud  of  the  support  this  legis- 
lation has  received.  Among  those  sup- 
porting a  bill  I  Introduced  in  the  100th 
Congress  which  is  identical  to  this  one 
were:  the  National  Parent  Teacher  As- 
sociation, the  American  Psychological 
Association,  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, the  American  Academy  of  Pediat- 
rics, former  Federal  Communications 
Commissioner  Newton  N.  Mlnow,  the 
United  Church  of  Christ  and  the  Lu- 
theran Church-Missouri  Synod. 

At  a  hearing  held  In  1986  on  a  prede- 
cessor bill  I  Introduced,  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee  heard  testimony 
from  Robert  Keeshan,  television's 
famous  Captain  Kangaroo.  I  think  Mr. 
Keeshan's  statement  contained  an  ex- 
cellent summary  of  the  reasons  we 
need  to  do  better  In  this  area: 

We  should  be  ever  vigilant  in  protecting 
the  rights  of  broadcasters,  as  the  FCC  has 
been,  but  we  should  be  as  vigorous  in  pro- 
moting responsibility  on  the  part  of  broad- 
casters in  meeting  the  needs  of  children. 

If  we  fail  our  youth,  we  fail  the  future.  In 
looking  at  commercial  interests,  we  sow  the 
seeds  of  a  bitter  harvest  and  we  shall  all  eat 
from  that  table.  No  bottom  line,  however 
healthy,  is  worth  that  price. 

The  violence  and  the  fear  of  violence 
that  are  gripping  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans In  countless  American  communi- 
ties are  not  happening  In  a  vacuum. 
Our  Inability  to  draw  the  line  at  exces- 
sive television  violence  Is  part  of  that 
picture.  It  Is  time  for  the  televison  In- 
dustry to  form  an  alliance  with  Ameri- 
ca's families  In  changing  that  picture. 
That  is  why  this  legislation  could  be 
one  of  the  most  significant  family 
Issues  before  Congress. 

Television  can  appeal  to  the  best  in 
us  or  the  worst  in  us.  I  am  convinced 
that  we  are  not  using  this  marvelous 
medium  to  draw  out  the  best  in  our- 
selves or  our  society.  I  believe  this  bill 
will  help  us  do  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  Is  open  to  further  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  committee  amendment,  as 
amended. 

The  committee  amendment,  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 
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The  bill  (S.  593)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  the  third  reading  and 
was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  having  been  read  the  third  time, 
the  question  is.  Shall  the  bill  pass? 

So  the  bill  (S.  593),  as  amended,  was 
passed,  as  follows: 

S.  593 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  ac- 
tions specified  in  section  2  shall  be  exempt 
from  the  antitrust  laws  of  the  United 
States. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  Act— 

(1)  "antitrust  laws"  has  the  meaning  given 
such  term  in  the  first  section  of  the  Clayton 
Act  (15  U.S.C.  12).  and  shall  also  include 
section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act(15U.S.C.  45); 

(2)  "person  in  the  television  industry" 
means  a  television  network,  any  entity 
which  produces  programming  for  television 
distribution,  including  theatrical  motion  pic- 
tures, the  National  Cable  Television  Asso- 
ciation, the  Association  of  Independent  Tel- 
evision Stations.  Inc.,  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Broadcasters,  the  Motion  Picture  As- 
sociation of  America,  and  each  of  the  net- 
works' affiliate  organizations,  and  shall  in- 
clude any  individual  acting  on  behalf  of 
such  person:  and 

<3)  "telecast"  means  ajiy  program  broad- 
cast by  a  television  broadcast  station  or 
transmitted  by  a  cable  television  system. 

Sec.  2.  The  antitrust  laws  shall  not  apply 
to  any  Joint  discussion,  consideration, 
review,  action,  or  agreement  by  or  among 
persons  in  the  television  industry  for  the 
purpose  of,  and  limited  to,  developing  and 
disseminating  voluntary  guidelines  designed 
to:  (1)  alleviate  the  negative  impact  of  vio- 
lence in  telecast  material.  (2)  alleviate  the 
negative  impact  of  illegal  drug  use  in  tele- 
cast material,  and  (3)  alleviate  the  negative 
impact  of  sexually  implicit  material  in  tele- 
cast material. 

Sbc.  3.  (a)  The  exemption  provided  in  sec- 
tion 2  shall  not  apply  to  any  joint  discus- 
sion, consideration,  review,  action,  or  agree- 
ment which  results  in  a  boycott  of  any 
person. 

(b)  The  exemption  provided  in  section  2 
shall  apply  only  to  activities  conducted 
within  36  months  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

Sec.  4.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Tele- 
vision Violence  and  Indecent  Material  Act". 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii. 


PUYALLUP  TRIBE  OF  INDIANS 
SETTLEMENT  ACT  OF  1989 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  immediate  consider- 
ation of  H.R.  932. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  932)  to  provide  for  the  settle- 
ment of  land  claims,  and  the  resolution  of 
certain  issues  of  governmental  jurisdiction, 
of  the  Puyallup  Tribe  of  Indians  in  the 
State  of  Washington,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  pleased  today  to  express  support 
for  the  prompt  passage  of  H,R.  932, 
the  Puyallup  Tribe  of  Indians  Settle- 
ment Act  of  1989.  This  legislation  pro- 
vides for  the  implementation  of  the 
Federal  role  in  settling  certain  land 
claims  of  the  Puyallup  Tribe  of  Indi- 
ans in  the  State  of  Washington.  I  have 
sponsored  similar  legislation  with  my 
colleague  Senator  Gorton  here  in  the 
Senate. 

This  settlement  resolves  longstand- 
ing disputes  over  tribal  land  claims  in 
the  Tacoma-Pierce  County  area.  In 
1854,  the  Puyallup  Tribe,  along  with 
several  other  tribes  of  the  Puget 
Sound  area,  entered  into  the  Treaty  of 
Medicine  Creek  with  the  United 
States.  Prom  that  day  on,  the  precise 
nature  and  location  of  the  lands  con- 
veyed to  the  tribe  have  been  in  dis- 
pute. At  the  same  time,  the  city  of 
Tacoma  grew  to  become  Washington 
State's  second  largest  city.  As  the  area 
grew,  most  of  the  original  Indian  land 
passed  out  of  tribal  hands.  Eventually, 
disputes  about  these  land  claims  ended 
up  in  Federal  court,  and  several  things 
became  clear: 

First,  the  Puyallup  Tribe  still  exist- 
ed as  a  legal  entity. 

Second,  tribal  claims  to  land  that 
was  now  part  of  various  municipalities, 
or  owned  by  private  landowners,  were 
at  least  good  enough  to  keep  every- 
body tied  up  in  court  for  a  long  time. 

Third,  resolution  of  these  disputes 
through  the  legal  process  would  be 
enormously  expensive  to  all  con- 
cerned, and  would  greatly  hinder  the 
overall  economic  growth  of  the 
Tacoma/Pierce  County  region. 

The  existing  situation  hurt  every- 
one. The  Puyallup  Tribe,  deprived  for 
many  years  of  much  of  their  land 
base,  wanted  to  improve  the  economic 
status  of  its  people.  Private  land 
owners,  corporations,  and  municipali- 
ties, facing  clouds  on  the  title  to  their 
lan(i,  needed  an  end  to  a  climate  of 
severe  uncertainty  regarding  their 
control  over  their  land. 

Resolution  through  negotiation  was 
the  only  viable  solution.  After  much 
hard  work  by  everyone  involved,  a  set- 
tlement was  reached  last  summer.  Par- 
ticular mention  must  be  made  of  the 
leadership  provided  during  these  nego- 
tiations by  Senator  Inouye,  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs,  and  by  my  colleague 


from  Washington  State,  Congressman 
Norm  Dicks.  Without  their  efforts 
this  settlement  may  well  have  not 
become  a  reality. 

This  legislation  authorizes  perform- 
ance of  the  Federal  role  outlined  in 
the  settlement  agreement  developed 
last  summer.  This  settlement,  which 
amounts  to  approximately  $161  mil- 
lion, has  been  accepted  by  the  tribe, 
the  local  governments  in  Pierce 
County,  and  the  private  property 
owners.  It  will  become  effective  once  it 
has  been  implemented  at  the  State 
and  Federal  level. 

The  Federal  role  in  this  settlement 
involves  several  functions.  One  major 
function  involves  taking  into  trust  for 
the  tribe  lands  acquired  through  this 
settlement  agreement.  Another  major 
function  involves  appropriating  the 
$77.5  million  that  makes  up  the  Feder- 
al share  of  this  settlement. 

A  Federal  role  in  this  settlement  is 
just  and  proper.  Under  the  doctrine  of 
the  trust  responsibility,  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment has  an  obligation  to  assist 
tribes  in  maintaining  or  reclaiming 
lands  or  rights  secured  by  treaties  or 
other  agreements  with  United  States. 
The  United  States  bears  some  of  the 
burden  of  responsibility  for  the  un- 
happy history  of  this  issue,  and  the  di- 
visions that  have  been  caused  in  the 
community.  It  is  only  proper  that  the 
United  States  help  make  things  whole. 

By  doing  so,  we  can  contribute  to 
the  economic  growth  of  the  entire 
community.  This  settlement  promises 
economic  opportunity  for  everyone. 
The  Port  of  Tacoma  will  be  able  to 
continue  its  amazingly  successful  de- 
velopment free  of  concerns  caused  by 
legal  claims  against  its  property.  Mu- 
nicipalities like  the  city  of  Tacoma  can 
plan  for  the  economic  well-being  of  all 
citizens  in  an  atmosphere  free  of  legal 
uncertainty  and  animosity.  The  Puyal- 
lup Tribe,  this  settlement  gives  the 
tribe  resources  and  economic  incen- 
tives to  help  develop  a  strong  and 
viable  economic  base  for  the  future. 

This  settlement  also  benefits  the 
community  as  a  whole  by  developing 
mechanisms  for  cooperation  between 
the  tribe  and  its  neighbors  on  a  gov- 
ernment-to-govemment  basis.  As  the 
tribe  and  surrounding  communities 
grow  together,  cooperation  will  be  es- 
sential on  issues  such  as  land  use  mat- 
ters, environmental  concerns,  naviga- 
tion conflicts,  fisheries  management, 
and  flood  control.  Through  mecha- 
nisms established  by  this  agreement, 
the  cooperative  spirit  embodied  in  this 
settlement  will  become  an  enduring 
legacy  for  the  future. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  must  again 
commend  Senator  Inouye  and  Con- 
gressman Dicks  for  their  leadership 
role  on  this  issue.  Along  with  my  col- 
league Senator  Gorton,  they  have 
helped  to  move  this  legislation  swiftly 
through  Congress. 
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This  bill  is  a  practical  solution  to  a 
difficult  problem.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  grant  it  swift  passage. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  this 
measure  represents  2  years  of  inten- 
sive negotiation  and  work  by  the  citi- 
zens of  the  State  of  Washington,  the 
Governor,  and  members  of  the  legisla- 
ture, the  Federal  Government  of  the 
United  States,  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, Justice  Department,  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs,  and  the  congressional 
delegation. 

I  believe  the  Senate  should  be  aware 
that  Members  such  as  Senators  Brock 
Adams  and  Slade  Gorton  spent  many 
hours  with  the  Puyallup  Tribe  to 
bring  this  resolution  about,  because 
without  this  bill  this  matter  would 
still  be  in  the  courts,  placing  a  horrible 
cloud  of  uncertainty  over  the  city  of 
Tacoma,  the  Port  of  Tacoma,  and  for 
that  matter,  the  State  of  Washington. 
I  would  hope  that  we  can  consider  this 
immediately  and  pass  upon  it.  I  am 
pleased  to  advise  the  Senate  that  this 
measure  has  been  approved  by  both 
leaders,  Republican  and  Democrat. 

At  this  time,  if  I  may,  I  wish  to  yield 
to  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Washington,  [Mr.  Gorton]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Washington. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Hawaii,  both  for  his  explanation  of 
this  bill  and  for  what  I  can  only  refer 
to  as  dedication  far  above  and  beyond 
the  call  of  any  duty  on  his  part,  in 
shepherding  this  proposal  from  an 
amorphous  idea,  which  had  divided 
the  community  and  had  been  rejected 
by  the  Indian  tribe  concerned  in  an 
earlier  version,  through  eight  visits  to 
my  State,  to  the  point  at  which  we 
have  the  bill  before  us  here  today. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Hawaii,  who  is  the  chairman  of  the 
Conmiittee  on  Indian  Affairs,  has 
shown  a  dedication  and  a  thoughtful- 
ness  to  the  cause  of  justice,  to  the 
cause  of  settling  the  complex  ques- 
tions like  this,  without  protracted  and 
lengthy  litigation,  which  is  highly 
conunendable. 

The  Senator  from  Hawaii  speaks 
quite  correctly,  this  does  unite  the 
congressional  delegation  from  the 
State  of  Washington.  My  distin- 
guished colleague.  Senator  Adams,  one 
of  the  original  sponsors  of  the  bill,  is 
here  on  the  floor.  We  believe  that  it  is 
not  only  a  fine  settlement  of  this  con- 
troversy, but  that  it  is  an  indicator  of 
the  way  in  which  many  such  contro- 
versies across  the  Nation  can  appropri- 
ately be  settled  in  the  future. 

Once  again,  I  want  to  express  my 
deep  gratitude  to  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  for  his  absolutely  sterling  lead- 
ership in  this  connection. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  with  great  pleas- 
ure that  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  932, 
the  Puyallup  Tribe  of  Indians  Settle- 


ment Act  of  1989.  The  Puyallup  Set- 
tlement is  a  landmark  agreement  that 
will  resolve  once  and  for  all.  the  long- 
standing land  claims  and  jurisdictional 
disputes  which  have  hindered  develop- 
ment and  clouded  residential  and  com- 
mercial properties  in  the  Tacoma  area. 

I  believe  the  settlement,  a  product  of 
4  years  of  negotiations,  is  comprehen- 
sive and  fair  to  all  parties.  It  will  im- 
plement an  agreement  approved  by 
the  Puyallup  Indian  Nation  on  August 
27,  1988. 

The  settlement  is  valued  at  $161.5 
million,  with  a  Federal  share  of  $77.25 
million,  a  figure  which  is  below  50  per- 
cent of  the  total  package.  While  the 
total  prive  of  this  settlement  is  great, 
the  high  cost  is  caused  by  the  site  of 
the  disputed  lands— the  very  heart  of 
the  Port  of  Tacoma,  the  sixth  largest 
container  port  in  North  America, 
downtown  Tacoma,  the  third  largest 
city  in  Washington  State,  as  well  as  in 
surrounding  areas  in  Pierce  County.  It 
should  be  noted,  however,  that  the 
local  and  State  governments,  as  well  as 
the  private  parties,  are  so  committed 
to  this  settlement  that  they  have 
agreed  to  contribute  over  50  percent  of 
the  total  cost  of  the  package. 

The  agreement  was  carefully  crafted 
to  plan  for  the  Tribe's  future.  Several 
direct  benefits  will  be  provided  to  the 
tribal  membership,  including:  the  ac- 
quisition of  land,  economic  develop- 
ment and  job  training  activities,  fish- 
eries enhancement,  housing  rehabilita- 
tion, and  support  for  social  needs  such 
as  health  care,  day  care,  and  educa- 
tion. 

The  agreement  will  serve  as  a  cata- 
lyst for  future  cooperation  between 
the  Indian  and  non-Indian  communi- 
ty. Under  the  terms  of  the  settlement, 
a  cooperative  approach  will  be  stab- 
lished  for  governmental  authority  and 
responsibility  including  a  system  of 
consultation  and  dispute  resolution  for 
land  use  matters  and  environmental 
concerns,  a  procedure  for  determining 
how  future  lands  go  into  trust,  an 
agreement  for  resolving  navigational 
conflicts,  an  agreement  on  how  future 
governmental  services  are  to  be  pro- 
vided, and  the  establishment  of  future 
programs  related  to  fisheries  and  flood 
control. 

Absent  the  approval  of  this  settle- 
ment, the  only  means  to  resolve  the 
conflicts  between  the  Puyallup  Tribe 
and  the  non-Indian  community  rests 
with  the  courts.  The  claims  of  the 
Puyallup  Tribe  are  currently  in  the 
district  court  and  are  on  hold  pending 
congressional  consideration  of  the  ne- 
gotiated settlement.  In  the  meantime, 
the  Port  of  Tacoma  is  hindered  in  ob- 
taining needed  permits  to  fill  water- 
ways or  extend  piers  to  meet  its  grow- 
ing demands,  private  companies  on  the 
tidelands  have  a  great  deal  of  trouble, 
landowners  can't  obtain  title  insurance 
needed  to  sell  their  homes. 


H.R.  932  is  identical  to  S.  402,  a  bill  I 
sponsored  with  Senator  Adams.  A 
hearing  was  held  by  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs  on  February 
24,  1989.  The  legislation  was  approved 
by  voice  vote  by  the  Senate  Select 
Conunittee  on  Indian  Affairs  on  May 
16,  1989.  I  would  like  to  thank  both 
the  chairman,  Daniel  Inouye  and  the 
ranking  Republican,  John  McCain,  for 
their  assistance  in  expeditiously  con- 
sidering this  legislation.  I  would  par- 
ticularly like  to  thank  Chairman 
Inouye  who  traveled  to  Washington 
State  on  eight  separate  occasions  to 
work  with  the  parties  to  resolve  their 
differences.  I  am  convinced  that  with- 
out Chairman  Inouye's  personal  in- 
volvement and  his  reputation  as  a  man 
all  sides  trusts,  we  would  not  be  here 
today.  I  would  also  like  to  commend 
my  colleague  in  the  House,  Norm 
Dicks,  whose  district  is  affected  by 
these  claims.  Norm  has  been  a  tireless 
advocate  for  a  negotiated  settlement. 
He  worked  diligently  with  the  team  of 
negotiators  to  hammer  out  a  final 
compromise. 

Before  the  Senate  Select  Committee 
on  Indian  Affairs  considered  S.  402,  a 
letter  was  received  by  the  Justice  De- 
partment outlining  their  concerns 
with  the  legislation.  One  matter  which 
they  raised  was  particularly  troubling 
and  worthy  of  a  response.  The  Justice 
Department  concerns  primarily  stem 
from  a  misunderstanding  of  the  settle- 
ment agreement  and  its  relationship 
to  State  and  Federal  environment 
cleanup  requirements  under  CERCLA 
and  State  Superfund  law.  Justice  ex- 
pressed concerns  that  the  process  for 
cleaning  up  contaminated  lands  might 
not  include  involvement  by  EPA.  I 
want  to  assure  my  colleagues  that  the 
parties  to  this  agreement  by  law 
cannot  enter  into  separate  agreements 
that  supersede  Federal  law,  nor  did 
they  attempt  to  do  this.  Because  of 
the  Justice  Department's  letter,  I 
asked  the  Port  of  Tacoma  to  respond 
to  these  charges.  A  letter  I  received, 
dated  May  16,  1989,  from  John  Terp- 
stra,  the  executive  director  of  the  Port 
of  Tacoma,  speaks  clearly  to  this  issue. 
It  states,  "the  Puyallup  Tribal  Settle- 
ment Agreement  does  not  release  the 
Port  of  Tacoma  from  CERCLA  liabil- 
ity relative  to  properties  transferred  to 
the  tribe.  The  Tribal  Agreement  re- 
quires compliance  with  State  Depart- 
ment of  Ecology  and  U.S.  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency  Superfund 
cleanup  laws  and  other  applicable 
laws." 

During  the  markup  of  the  bill,  my 
colleague.  Senator  McCain,  expressed 
concern  that  the  settlement  not  be 
funded  at  the  expense  of  other  Indian 
programs  administered  by  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  or  the  Indian  Health 
Service.  I  want  to  again  assure  him,  as 
I  did  at  the  markup,  that  it  is  not  this 
Senator's  intent  to  seek  funding  for 
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this    settlement    from    any    existing 
Indian  programs. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion  let  me 
state  that  I  believe  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment is  a  far  better  alternative  than 
the  disruption  and  uncertainty  caused 
by  protracted  litigation.  Passage  of 
this  agreement  will  put  behind  us  a 
history  of  confrontation,  and  put 
before  us  one  of  cooperation.  We  will 
forge  a  partnership  which  brings  to- 
gether people  who  share  common 
goals  and  interests,  who  will  work  to- 
gether for  a  mutual  objective.  I  am 
looking  forward  to  the  realization  of 
that  worthy  goal. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  colleague  for  his  very  generous 
words. 

I  am  pleased  to  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Adams  1. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  I,  too, 
want  to  express  my  deep  gratitude  to 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii,  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  for  not  only  an 
outstanding  job  done  with  this  partic- 
ular piece  of  legislation,  but  the  caring 
and  the  time  that  he  has  spent  both 
dealing  with  the  tribal  people  in- 
volved, the  city  people  involved,  the 
State  government,  and  many  others,  it 
is  a  fine  tribute  to  him,  that  he  could 
do  this  thing  for  this  tribe  at  this 
time. 

As  my  colleague.  Senator  Gorton, 
said,  it  forms  a  basis  for  settlement  of 
many,  many  pieces  of  litigation 
throughout  the  United  States,  and  I 
am  hopeful  that  this  starts  a  new 
trend.  For  that,  I  personally  want  to 
state  my  gratitude  to  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii. 

I  think  the  entire  Nation  should  be 
grateful  to  the  chairman  for  showing  a 
new  way  for  settlement  of  difficulties 
for  native  Americans,  and  we  are 
grateful  to  him  and  the  Nation  is 
grateful  to  him. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  Washington. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  before  the  Senate  and  open  to 
amendment.  If  there  be  no  amend- 
ment to  be  offered,  the  question  is  on 
the  third  reading  and  passage  of  the 
bill.  The  bill  (H.R.  932)  was  ordered  to 
a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  GORTON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


the  Senate  delegation  to  the  Canada- 
United  States  Interparliamentary 
Group  during  the  101st  Congress,  1st 
Session,  to  be  held  in  Montebello, 
Canada,  June  1-5,  1989. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Georgia. 


STRATEGIC  PETROLEUM 
RESERVE  AMENDMENTS 


APPOINTMENT  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  President, 
pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  276(d)-276(g),  as 
amended,  appoints  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Bryan]  as  a  member  of 


APPOINTMENT  OF  DEPUTY 
LEGAL  COUNSEL 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  Mr.  Mitchell,  and  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader,  Mr.  Dole, 
I  send  to  the  desk  a  resolution  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  138)  reappointing 
Kenneth  U.  Benjamin.  Jr.,  as  Deputy 
Senate  Legal  Counsel. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.  Res.  138 

Resolved.  That  the  reappointment  of  Ken- 
neth U.  Benjamin,  Jr.,  to  be  Deputy  Senate 
Legal  Counsel,  made  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate  this  day,  shall 
become  effective  on  June  1,  1989,  and  the 
term  of  service  of  the  appointee  shall  expire 
at  the  end  of  the  102d  Congress. 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


COMMITTEE  DISCHARGED  FROM 
CONSIDERATION  OF  S.  757 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana [Mr.  Johnston]  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  be  dis- 
charged from  consideration  of  S.  757, 
legislation  to  redesignate  the  Federal 
hydropower  generating  facilities  locat- 
ed at  Dam  B  on  the  Neches  River  at 
Town  Bluff,  TX,  as  the  "Robert  Doug- 
las Willis  Hydropower  Project".  The 
bill  was  erroneously  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources and  should  be  re-referred  to 
the  appropriate  Committee, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr,  FOWLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
now  proceed  to  the  immediate  consid- 
eration of  Calendar  Number  71,  S.  694, 
the  strategic  petroleum  reserve  au- 
thorization bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  694)  to  amend  the  Energy  Policy 
and  Conservation  Act  to  extend  the  author- 
ity for  the  strategic  petroleum  reserve,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources, 
with  amendments  as  follows: 

(The  parts  of  the  bill  intended  to  be 
stricken  are  shown  in  boldface  brack- 
ets, and  the  parts  of  the  bill  intended 
to  be  inserted  are  shown  in  italic.) 

S.  694 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  referred  to  as  the  "Strategic  Pe- 
troleum Reserve  Amendments  of  1989". 

EXTENSION  OF  AUTHORITY 

Sec.  2.  Section  171  of  the  Energy  Policy 
and  Conservation  Act,  as  amended  (42 
U.S.C.  6251),  is  amended  by  striking  the 
term  "June  30,  1989"  everywhere  it  appears 
and  substituting  the  term  "June  30,  1994". 

enlargement  to  one  billion  barrels 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  159  of  the  Energy 
Policy  and  Conservation  Act  (Public  Law 
94-163).  as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  6239),  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(i)  The  Secretary  shall  on  January  30. 
1990,  amend  the  Strategic  Petroleum  Re- 
serve Plan  to  prescribe  plans  for  completion 
of  storage  of  one  billion  barrels  of  petrole- 
um products  in  the  Reserve.  Such  amend- 
ment shall  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
this  section  and  shall  detail  the  Secretary's 
plans  for  the  design,  construction,  leasing  or 
other  acquisition,  and  fill  of  storage  and  re- 
lated facilities  of  the  Reserve  to  achieve 
such  [one  billion  barrelj  one  billion  barrels 
of  storage.  Such  amendment  shall  not  be 
subject  to  the  congressional  review  proce- 
dures contained  in  section  551  of  Public  Law 
94-163  (42  U.S.C.  6421).  In  assessing  alterna- 
tives in  the  development  of  such  plans,  the 
Secretary  shall  consider  leasing  privately 
owned  storage  facilities.". 

(b)  Section  160  of  the  Energy  Policy  and 
Conservation  Act,  as  amended  (42  U.S.C. 
6240),  is  amended— 

(1)  by  substituting  in  paragraph  (c)(3)— 

(A)  the  term  "fiscal  year  1995"  for  the 
term  "fiscal  years  1988  and  1989".  and 

(B)  the  term  "1,000,000,000"  for  the  term 
"at  least  750,000.000",  and  (2)  in  paragraph 
(d)(1)— 

(A)  by  substituting  in  subparagraph  (A) 
the  term  ["750,000,0003  '1,000.000.000'  for 
the  term  ["1. 000,000,000"!  -750,000,000", 
and 

(B)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (B)  substituting  a  semicolon. 
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and  adding  a  new  subparagraph  (C)  as  fol- 
lows: 

•<C)  after  January  30,  1990,  the  Secretary 
has  amended  the  Strategic  Petroleum  Re- 
serve Plan  as  required  by  section  159(i).". 

PREDRAWDOWN  DIVERSION  OF  SPR  OIL 

Sec.  4.  Section  161  of  the  Energy  Policy 
and  Conservation  Act.  as  amended  (42 
U.S.C.  6241).  is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

••(h)H)  If  the  President  finds  that  a  severe 
energy  supply  Interruption  may  be  immi- 
nent and  that  the  world  price  of  crude  oil 
has,  as  a  result,  increased  substantially, 
then  the  execution  of  new  contracts  for  pe- 
troleum products  for  injection  into  the  Stra- 
tegic Petroleum  Reserve  may  be  curtailed  or 
suspended  for  not  to  exceed  thirty  days,  and 
the  provisions  of  sections  160(c)  and  (d) 
shall  not  apply:  Provided,  however.  That  the 
President  may  extend  such  [funding  may  be 
extended]  finding  for  additional  thirty-day 
periods  [upon  a  finding]  if  he  finds  that 
the  conditions  that  justified  the  initial  find- 
ing still  exist.  (2/  The  period  during  which 
such  Presidential  [declaration]  finding  is 
in  effect,  and  the  quantity  of  any  petroleum 
products  involved,  shall  be  disregarded  in 
applying  the  provisions  of  such  subsections 
for  periods  following  the  effective  period  of 
such  [declaration]  finding.  (3)  When  such 
a  [declaration]  finding  is  in  effect,  the  Sec- 
retary is  authorized  to  sell,  in  accordance 
with  rules  or  regulations  which  he  shall  pro- 
mulgate, any  petroleum  products  acquired 
for  storage  in.  but  not  injected  into,  the 
Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve.  (4)  The  re- 
ceipts from  such  sales  shall  be  deposited  in 
the  "SPR  Petroleum  Account"  under  sec- 
tion 167  and  shall  be  subject  to  section 
167(d).". 

OIL  LEASING  STUDY  AND  REPORT 

Sec.  5.  77ie  Secretary  of  Energy  shall  pro- 
vide no  later  than  ninety  days  after  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  to  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  and  to  the 
House  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce 
a  written,  detailed  report  on  potential  fi- 
nancial arrangements  (inclxtding  long-term 
leasing  of  crude  oil  and  storage  facilities)  as 
additional,  alternative  means  of  financing 
the  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Energy  shall  direct  that  in  the  course 
of  conducting  this  study  the  appropriate  of- 
ficials shall 

(a)  survey  a  broad  array  of  potential  fi- 
nancial arrangements: 

lb)  communicate  with  persons  in  the  pri- 
vate sector  who  might  be  interested  in  leas- 
ing crude  oil  or  storage  facilities: 

(c)  initiate,  in  cooperation  with  the  State 
Department,  discussions  with  representa- 
tives of  foreign  governments  and  other  enti- 
ties as  to  the  types  of  financial  arrange- 
ments (including  crude  oil  leasing  arrange- 
ments) that  would  interest  them,  consistent 
with  United  States  interesU.  and 

(d)  draft  preliminary  solicitations  for  pro- 
posed Stratgic  Petroleum  Reserve  financial 
arrangements  (including  long-term  leasing 
of  crude  oil  and  storage  facilities.) 
Such  report  shall  include  legislative  recom- 
mendations and  proposals  to  facilitate  such 
financial  arrangement  (including  long-term 
leasing  of  crude  oil  and  storage  facilities). 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  S.  694,  the  Strate- 
gic Petroleum  Reserve  Amendments  of 
1989. 

Thirteen  years  have  passed  since  the 
Congress  initially  authorized  the  stra- 
tegic   petoleum     reserve.     Successful 


completion  of  the  reserve  was  consid- 
ered a  monumental  task  by  all  the  af- 
fected parties.  Nevertheless,  by  the 
end  of  this  year,  due  to  the  support 
and  dedication  of  many  individuals, 
the  SPR  will  contain  about  578  million 
barrels  of  oil.  or  over  three-quarters  of 
the  currently  authorized  750  million 
barrel  reserve. 

However,  on  June  30,  the  general  au- 
thorities to  construct,  maintain  and 
drawdown  the  SPR  expire.  After  that 
date  the  Department  can  maintain  the 
SPR  with  appropriated  funds,  but  it 
will  not  have  the  necessary  authorities 
to  implement  an  actual  drawdown  in 
the  event  of  an  international  energy 
crisis. 

S.  694  extends  these  critical  authori- 
ties for  an  additional  5  years  until 
June  30,  1994.  The  bill  also  authorizes 
the  fourth  250  million  barrels  of  SPR 
storage,  as  originally  envisioned  by  the 
Congress.  This  authorization  would  in- 
crease the  reserve  up  to  the  1  billion 
barrel  statutory  goal  approved  by  the 
Congress  in  1976. 

Not  too  long  ago.  the  strategic  stocks 
held  by  lEA  member  countries  were 
the  equivalent  to  more  than  160  days 
of  1986  net  imports,  compared  to  the 
minimum  obligation  under  the  Inter- 
national Energy  Agreement  of  90  days 
of  net  oil  imports.  At  the  time,  the 
United  States  was  encouraging  further 
improvements  in  strategic  stocks,  par- 
ticularly by  those  few  lEA  member 
states  who  continued  to  fall  short  of 
their  lEA  obligations  in  this  regard. 

But  now.  due  to  very  troubling 
trends  in  our  oil  imports,  the  United 
States  could  in  the  near  future  fail  to 
meet  its  own  lEA  obligations.  If  this 
were  to  occur  it  would  significantly 
undermine  the  U.S.  credibility  and 
leadership  on  this  vital  issue.  There- 
fore, it  is  particularly  appropriate  at 
this  time  that  the  Congress  authorize 
a  larger  reserve. 

The  bill  also  authorizes  the  diversion 
of  oil  in  transit  for  storage  in  the  SPR 
when  the  President  anticipates  an 
energy  crisis.  Under  such  circum- 
stances the  President  would  be  author- 
ized to  divert  oil  in  transit  to  the  SPR 
into  international  energy  markets, 
thus  relieving  the  anticipated  short- 
age. It  must  be  noted,  however,  that 
we  are  talking  about  situations  that 
are  expected  to  deteriorate  into  a 
"severe  energy  supply  disruption."  We 
are  not  talking  about  situations  such 
as  the  recent  Exxon  Valdez  incident. 
In  my  opinion,  it  is  not  appropriate  to 
consider  drawdown  of  the  SPR  in  such 
instances,  as  has  been  suggested  from 
time  to  time  by  different  administra- 
tions. What  is  clear  is  that  existing 
statutory  authority  permits  SPR 
drawdown  only  in  the  event  of  an 
actual  "severe  energy  supply  disrup- 
tion" or  when  required  by  obligations 
of  the  United  States  under  the  Inter- 
national Energy  Program  Agreement. 


Mr.  President,  during  the  commit- 
tee's deliberations  on  this  measure 
there  was  discussion  of  the  budget 
consequences  of  the  SPR  and  the  need 
to  examine  alternative  mechanisms 
other  than  direct  appropriations,  to  fi- 
nance oil  purchases  for  the  reserve. 
There  was  extensive  discussion  of  pos- 
sible alternatives  but,  from  an  energy 
policy  perspective,  none  of  the  propos- 
als had  any  major  advantages  over  the 
current  use  of  direct  appropriations. 
Particular  attention  was  devoted  to 
the  alternative  of  leasing  both  oil  and 
private  storage  facilities.  S.  694  thus 
authorizes  a  study  by  DOE  of  alterna- 
tive mechanisms  for  financing  the 
SPR.  with  particular  emphasis  on  leas- 
ing, with  a  report  to  the  Congress 
within  90  days  of  enactment. 

In  light  of  the  present  budgetary  cli- 
mate, it  is  particularly  appropriate  at 
this  time  that  the  committee  consider 
alternative  financing  measures  for 
such  an  expanded  reserve.  Each  fi- 
nancing method  possesses  its 
strengths  and  weaknesses.  But  each 
method  must  be  evaluated  from  the 
perspective  of  maintaining  the  Gov- 
ernment's control  of  drawdown  of  the 
SPR.  Under  current  law,  drawdown  is 
controlled  by  the  President  based  on 
national  energy  security  and  economic 
concerns.  I  believe  that  such  Presiden- 
tial control  must  be  retained. 

Currently  before  Congress  is  a  Bush 
administration  proposal  to  sell  the 
naval  petroleum  reserve  to  finance  fill 
of  the  SPR  in  lieu  of  appropriations. 
In  recent  years,  similar  proposals  have 
been  specifically  rejected  by  the  Con- 
gress. The  time  has  arrived  to  consider 
this  and  other  financing  proposals 
that  would  serve  as  alternatives  to 
direct  appropriations  and  I  would  an- 
ticipate the  committee's  continued 
work  in  this  regard  in  the  coming 
weeks. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  urge  my  col- 
leagues at  this  time  to  approve  S.  694 
as  reported  by  the  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources  Committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  committee  amendments  en  bloc. 
The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  having  been  read  the  third  time, 
the  question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

So  the  bill  (S.  694),  as  amended,  was 
passed,  as  follows: 

S.  694 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  referred  to  as  the  "Strategic  Pe- 
troleum Reserve  Amendments  of  1989". 
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EXTENSION  OF  AUTHORITY 


Sec.  2.  Section  171  of  the  Energy  Policy 
and  Conservation  Act.  as  amended  (42 
U.S.C.  6251),  is  amended  by  strilting  the 
term  "June  30.  1989"  everywhere  it  appears 
and  substituting  the  term  "June  30.  1984". 

ENLARGEMENT  TO  ONE  BILLION  BARRELS 

Sec.  3.  fa)  Section  159  of  the  Energy 
Policy  and  Conservation  Act  (Public  Law 
94-163).  as  amended  (42  U.S.C  6239).  U 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(i>  The  Secretary  shall  by  January  30. 
1990.  amend  the  Strategic  Petroleum  Re- 
serve Plan  to  prescribe  plans  for  completion 
of  storage  of  one  billion  barrels  of  petrole- 
um products  in  the  Reserve.  Such  amend- 
ment shall  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
this  section  and  shall  detail  the  Secretary's 
plans  for  the  design,  construction,  leasing  or 
other  acquisition,  and  fill  of  storage  and  re- 
lated facilities  of  the  Reserve  to  achieve 
such  one  billion  barrels  of  storage.  Such 
amendment  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  con- 
gressional review  procedures  contained  in 
section  551  of  Public  Law  94-163  (42  U.S.C. 
6421).  In  assessing  alternatives  in  the  devel- 
opment of  such  plans,  the  Secretary  shall 
consider  leasing  privately  owned  storage  fa- 
cilities.". 

(b)  Section  160  of  the  Energy  Policy  and 
Conservation  Act,  as  amendecj  (42  U.S.C. 
6240).  is  amended— 

(1)  by  substituting  in  paragraph  (c)(3)— 

(A)  the  term  "fiscal  year  1995"  for  the 
term  "fiscal  years  1986  and  1989".  and 

(B)  the  term  "1.000.000.000"  for  the  term 
"at  least  750.000.000 '.  and  (2)  in  paragraph 
<d)<l)- 

(A)  by  substituting  in  subparagraph  (A) 
the  term  "1.000.000.000"  for  the  term 
"75.000.000.000".  and 

(B)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (B).  substituting  a  semicolon, 
and  adding  a  new  subparagraph  (C)  as  fol- 
lows: 

•(C)  after  January  30.  1990,  the  Secretary 
has  amended  the  Strategic  Petroleum  Re- 
serve Plan  as  required  by  section  159(i).". 

PREDRAWDOWN  DIVERSION  OF  SPR  OIL 

Sec.  4.  Section  161  of  the  Energy  Policy 
and  Conservation  Act.  as  amended  (42 
U.S.C.  6241).  is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(h)(1)  If  the  President  finds  that  a  severe 
energy  supply  interruption  may  be  immi- 
nent and  that  the  world  price  of  crude  oil 
has.  as  a  result,  increased  substantially, 
then  the  execution  of  new  contracts  for  pe- 
troleum products  for  injection  into  the  Stra- 
tegic Petroleum  Reserve  may  be  curtailed  or 
suspedened  for  not  to  exceed  thirty  days. 
and  the  provisions  of  sections  160(c)  and  (d) 
shall  not  apply:  Provided,  however.  That 
the  President  may  extend  such  finding  for 
additional  thirty-day  periods  if  he  finds  that 
the  conditions  that  justified  the  initial  find- 
ing still  exist.  (2)  The  period  during  which 
such  Presidential  finding  is  in  effect,  and 
the  quantity  of  any  petroleum  products  in- 
volved, shall  be  disregarded  in  applying  the 
provisions  of  such  subsections  for  periods 
following  the  effective  period  of  such  find- 
ing. (3)  When  such  a  finding  is  in  effect,  the 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  sell,  in  accord- 
ance with  rules  or  regulations  which  he 
shall  promulgate,  any  petroleum  products 
acquired  for  storage  in.  but  not  injected 
Into,  the  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve.  (4) 
The  receipts  from  such  sales  shall  be  depos- 
ited In  the  "SPR  Petroleum  Account"  under 
section  167  and  shall  be  subject  to  section 
167(d).". 


OIL  LEASING  STUDY  AND  REPORT 

Sec.  5.  The  Secretary  of  Energy  shall  pro- 
vide no  later  than  ninety  days  after  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  to  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  and  to 
the  House  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce a  written,  detailed  report  on  potential 
financial  arrangements  (including  long-term 
leasing  of  crude  oil  and  storage  facilities)  as 
additional,  alternative  means  of  financing 
the  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Energy  shall  direct  that  in  the 
course  of  conducting  this  study  the  appro- 
priate officials  shall: 

(a)  survey  a  broad  array  of  potential  fi- 
nancial arrangements: 

(b)  communicate  with  persons  in  the  pri- 
vate sector  who  might  be  interested  in  leas- 
ing crude  oil  or  storage  facilities: 

(c)  initiate,  in  cooperation  with  the  State 
Department,  discussions  with  representa- 
tives of  foreign  governments  and  other  enti- 
ties as  to  the  types  of  financial  arrange- 
ments (including  crude  oil  leasing  arrange- 
ments) that  would  interest  them,  consistent 
with  United  States  interests,  and 

(d)  draft  preliminary  solicitations  for  pro- 
posed Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve  financial 
arrangements  (including  long-term  leasing 
of  crude  oil  and  storage  facilities). 

Such  report  shall  include  legislative  recom- 
mendations and  proposals  to  facilitate  such 
financial  arrangements  (including  long-term 
leasing  of  crude  oil  and  storage  facilities). 

Mr.  FOWLER,  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr,  GORTON,  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


UMI 


NATIONAL  D-DAY 
REMEMBRANCE 

Mr,  FOWLER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  immediate  consider- 
ation of  a  resolution  (S.  Res.  139),  sub- 
mitted earlier  today  by  Senator  Lau- 
TENBERG  and  others  which  designates 
June  6.  1989,  the  45th  anniversary  of 
D-day.  as  National  D-Day  Remem- 
brance Day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  resolution  will  be 
stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  139)  to  designate 
June  6.  1989.  as  National  D-Day  Remem- 
brance Day,  and  to  recognize  the  sacrifices 
made  by  the  American  and  other  Allied  sol- 
diers who  gave  their  lives  to  liberate  Europe 
and  save  the  world  from  Adolf  Hitler. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Georgia? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  resolution  to 
designate  June  6,  1989,  the  45th  anni- 
versary of  D-day,  as  National  D-Day 
Remembrance  Day.  The  resolution 
also  recognizes  the  sacrifices  made  by 
American  and  Allied  soldiers  who  gave 
their  lives  to  liberate  Europe  and  save 
the  world  from  Hitler. 


This  legislation  has  been  endorsed 
by  the  American  Legion,  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans,  the  AMVETS,  and 
the  Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America. 

On  June  6,  1944,  Allied  troops  invad- 
ed Normandy,  France,  marking  the  be- 
ginning of  the  end  of  the  Nazi  empire. 
On  that  day,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
American,  British,  and  Canadian 
troops  sprang  from  the  sea  and  air 
onto  the  coast  and  fields  of  Normandy, 
France,  in  Operation  Overlord  to 
punch  a  gaping  hole  in  Hitler's  For- 
tress Europe.  On  the  morning  of  D- 
day,  more  than  5,000  Allied  ships  car- 
rying nearly  100,000  men  with  1,083 
heavy  bombers  and  more  than  2,000 
fighter  planes  overhead  hit  the  beach- 
es of  Normandy,  France. 

The  invasion  was  the  largest  com- 
bined air,  sea,  and  land  operation  in 
history.  After  a  day  of  bitter  fighting 
the  Allies  established  a  beachhead  in 
Normandy.  During  the  next  week  the 
Allied  Expeditionary  Force  solidified 
its  position.  The  Germans,  because  of 
the  disruption  of  their  transportation 
system  and  Allied  air  superiority, 
could  not  bring  sufficient  reserves  to 
the  battlefield  to  launch  an  effective 
counterattack.  Within  a  few  days,  the 
Allies  broke  through  the  Normandy 
defenses  and  were  racing  toward  Paris. 
Another  Allied  invasion  of  Southern 
France  took  place  in  the  middle  of 
August  and  on  August  25,  1944,  Paris 
was  liberated,  opening  the  way  to  an 
invasion  of  Germany  itself. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  owe 
a  tremendous  debt  of  gratitude  to  all 
members  of  our  Armed  Forces  who 
participated  in  Operation  Overlord  on 
D-day,  and  in  all  other  theaters  during 
World  War  II. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  adopt  this  reso- 
lution swiftly. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  note 
that  my  name  does  not  appear  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  resolution.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  so  included. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble, 
read  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  139 

Whereas  June  6,  1989.  marks  the  45th  an- 
niversary of  D-Day,  the  day  on  which  thou- 
sands of  American.  British  and  Canadian 
troops  sprang  from  the  sea  and  air  onto  the 
coast  and  fields  of  Normandy  in  "Operation 
Overlord"  to  punch  a  gaping  hole  in  Adolf 
Hitler's  "Fortress  Europe": 

Whereas  after  the  German  victory  over 
France  in  1940.  one  of  the  main  objectives 
of  the  Allied  powers  was  to  invade  Prance  as 
the  first  major  step  toward  the  defeat  of 
Nazi  Germany: 

Whereas  Allied  planning  for  an  invasion 
of  France,  named  Operation  Overlord, 
began  in  earnest  in  1942; 
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Whereas  General  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower. 
Commander  of  United  States  forces  in 
Europe,  was  selected  as  Supreme  Command- 
er of  the  Allied  Expeditionary  Force,  and 
Great  Britain's  General  Bernard  Law  Mont- 
gomery, the  hero  of  El  Alamein,  was  ap- 
pointed to  command  the  Twenty-First  Army 
Group,  the  main  Allied  land  force; 

Whereas  the  beaches  of  Normandy  were 
selected  for  the  primary  invasion; 

Whereas  General  Eisenhower  knew  that 
the  Allies  had  to  succeed  in  establishing  a 
beachhead  on  the  first  day  because,  with 
the  scarcity  of  landing  craft,  it  would  be  6 
weeks  before  the  Allies  could  land  enough 
men  to  achieve  numerical  superiority  over 
the  German  defenders; 

Whereas  the  Germans,  anticipating  the 
inevitable  invasion,  began  constructing 
coastal  defenses  in  northern  France  in  1940; 
Whereas  on  the  morning  of  June  6.  1944. 
known  as  "D-Day",  more  than  5,000  Allied 
ships  carrying  nearly  100,000  men  hit  the 
beaches  of  Normandy,  with  1.083  heavy 
bombers  and  more  than  2.000  fighter  planes 
providing  support  overhead; 

Whereas  the  invasion  was  the  largest  com- 
bined air.  sea.  and  land  operation  in  history; 
Whereas  after  a  day  of  bitter  fighting  the 
Allies  succeeded   in   establishing  a  beach- 
head; 

Whereas  during  the  next  week  the  Allied 
Expeditionary  Force  solidified  its  position, 
and  the  Germans,  because  of  the  disruption 
of  their  transportation  system  and  because 
of  Allied  air  superiority  could  not  bring  suf- 
ficient reserves  to  the  battlefield  to  launch 
an  effective  counterattack; 

Whereas  both  Field  Marshal  Rommel  and 
Adolf  Hitler  believed  the  Normandy  inva- 
sion was  a  feint  for  a  larger  invasion  at 
Calais  and  kept  troops  away  from  Norm- 
andy; 

Whereas  Field  Marshal  von  Rundstedt 
was  unable  to  move  his  armor  in  time  to 
stem  the  Allied  advance; 

Whereas  a  massive  battle  against  German 
armor  at  Caen  held  up  General  Montgom- 
ery for  a  few  days,  but  the  Allies  broke 
through  the  Normandy  defenses  and  raced 
toward  Paris: 

Whereas  the  Allies  mounted  a  second  in- 
vasion in  southern  Prance  in  August  1944, 
and  on  August  25.  1944.  Paris  was  liberated, 
opening  the  way  to  the  invasion  of  Germa- 
ny itself;  and 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  United  States 
owe  a  tremendous  debt  of  gratitude  to  all 
members  of  our  Armed  Forces  who  partici- 
pated in  "Operation  Overlord"  and  in  all 
other  theaters  during  World  War  II:  Now. 
therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  June  6.  1989.  is  designated 
as  "National  D-Day  Remembrance  Day", 
and  the  President  is  requested  to  issue  a 
proclamation  calling  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  this  solemn  occa- 
sion with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  activi- 
ties, and  to  express  gratitude  to  those  who 
gave  their  lives  and  to  all  others  who  served 
to  defend  our  freedom  in  World  War  II. 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GORTON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


AUTHORIZATION    FOR    THE    USE 
OP    THE    ROTUNDA    FOR    THE 
LYING    IN   STATE    OF   THE    RE- 
MAINS OF  THE  LATE  HONORA- 
BLE CLAUDE  PEPPER 
Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent   that  the  Senate 
proceed   to   the   immediate   consider- 
ation of  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
139,  which  recognizes  the  long  and  dis- 
tinguished  service   of   our   colleague, 
the  late  Congressman  Claude  Pepper, 
and  to  permit  his  remains  to  lie  in 
state  in  the  rotunda  of  the  U.S.  Cap- 
itol on  June  1  and  June  2. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Clerk  will  state  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  139) 
authorizing  the  use  of  the  rotunda  of  the 
Capitol  for  the  lying  in  state  of  the  remains 
of  the  late  Honorable  Claude  Pepper. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  concurrent 
resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  concur- 
rent resolution. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  139)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
concurrent  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GORTON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


LOCAL     RAIL     SERVICE     ASSIST- 
ANCE REAUTHORIZATION  ACT 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  Order  No.  57,  S.  255,  the 
Local  Rail  Service  Assistance  Reau- 
thorization Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  255)  to  authorize  appropriations 

for  the  local  rail  service  assistance  program. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 

there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 

Senator  from  Georgia? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 
(Purpose:  To  make  an  amendment  in  the 

nature  of  a  substitute) 
Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute for  S.  255  which  I  send  to  the 
dcsR. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 


The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Harkin]  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  109. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert  the  following: 

That  this  Act  my  be  cited  as  the  "Local  Rail 
Service  Assistance  Reauthorizaton  Act  of 
1990". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  second  sentence  of  subsec- 
tion (q)  of  section  5  of  the  Department  of 
TransporUtion  Act  (49  App.  U.S.C.  1654(q)) 
is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "and"  and  "immediately 
after  1987.": 

(2)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  comma:  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"and  not  to  exceed  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1990.". 

(b)  The  last  sentence  of  such  subsection 
(q)  is  amended  by  striking  "1988"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  therof  "1990". 

Sec.  3.  Section  5(g)  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation  Act  (49  App.  U.S.C.  1654(g)) 
is  amended  by  striking  "70  per  centum"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "60  per  centum". 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  has  been  cleared  on  both 
sides.  Basically  this  junendment  tracks 
and  is  the  same  as  S.  255  except  that  it 
changes  the  title  to  the  "Local  Rail 
Service  Assistance  Reauthorization 
Act  of  1990"  rather  than  1989  and  re- 
authorizes the  program  for  fiscal  year 
1990  at  a  level  of  $10  million. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  outset  I  wish  to 
first  of  all  thank  my  colleague.  Sena- 
tor Pressler,  from  South  Dakota,  for 
all  of  his  hard  work.  This  effort  has 
been  going  on  now  for  at  least  a  year, 
and  Senator  Pressler  has  been  a 
moving  force  behind  getting  it 
through  this  year.  I  just  want  to  com- 
mend him  and  thank  him  for  all  of  his 
hard  work  and  effort  to  get  this  bill 
through. 

I  would  also  like  to  commend  Sena- 
tor ExoN,  the  chairman  of  the  author- 
izing subcommittee  and  Senator  Hol- 
LiNGS,  the  chairman  of  the  Commerce 
Committee  for  their  substantial  ef- 
forts and  support  of  local  rail  service 
assistance.  I  very  much  appreciate 
their  support. 

Senator  D'Amato  from  New  York 
has  also  been  a  very  strong  supporter 
of  the  local  rail  service  assistance  bill 
and  I  know  that  he  has  done  a  lot  of 
work  also  to  make  sure  that  this  bill 
gets  through. 

Senators  Cochran  and  Simon  have 
been  very  helpful.  Many  other  Sena- 
tors have  been  helpful. 

LRSA  has  a  lot  of  bipartisan  sup- 
port, Mr.  President. 

The  bill  provides  for  a  reauthoriza- 
tion of  this  program  for  1  year  at  a 
level  of  $10  million  for  fiscal  year 
1990.  The  Local  Rail  Service  Assist- 
ance Program  provides  a  low  level  of 
financial  assistance  to  all  States  for 
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use  in  manners  they  consider  appro- 
priate for  rail  freight  support.  Most  of 
the  States  use  those  funds  for  plan- 
ning. 

Most  of  the  funds  are  allocated  to 
specific  rail  rehabilitation  projects.  In 
a  relatively  small  number  of  cases 
funds  were  used  to  help  pay  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  track  by  a  new  shortline 
railroad  to  avoid  abandonment. 

LRSA  has  been  responsible  for  reha- 
bilitating thousands  of  miles  of  freight 
track:  allowing  for  the  handling  of 
larger  cars  at  higher  speeds;  reopened 
scores  of  critical  branchlines  as  newly 
created  shortline  companies;  and  pro- 
vided for  the  movement  of  many  thou- 
sands of  carloads  of  freight  that  would 
have  otherwise  been  carried  in  small- 
er, less  efficient,  and  more  costly  truck 
loads. 

Without  railroad  branchlines,  farm- 
ers would  have  to  move  their  grain  by 
truck,  which  is  more  costly.  Small  coal 
companies  and  many  small  manufac- 
turers would  have  to  do  the  same.  For 
many  of  them,  the  loss  of  rail  service 
can  mean  the  loss  of  their  ability  to 
operate  economically. 

In  addition  to  the  higher  costs  to 
business.  Government  also  pays 
higher  costs  due  to  greater  truck  use 
of  the  highway  system.  For  every  100 
railroad  cars  filled  with  com  that  we 
take  out  of  commission,  our  deteriorat- 
ing roads  will  have  to  endure  387  more 
trucks. 

Some  say  that  railroads  are  not  a 
Federal  responsibility.  They  say  that 
if  a  rail  line  is  not  profitable,  it  will  be 
abandoned  and  if  it  is  profitable,  it 
will  be  maintained.  That  simply  is  not 
true.  A  railroad  may  make  money  on  a 
line.  But,  it  may  not  be  making  as 
much  of  a  profit  as  it  could  make  else- 
where, or,  a  railroad  may  be  in  such 
poor  financial  shape  that  it  cannot 
maintain  its  lines,  thus  allowing  them 
to  fall  into  disrepair  and  become  more 
costly  to  use.  Or,  poor  railroad  man- 
agement can  leave  shippers  without 
cars,  forcing  them  to  use  trucks  which 
means  there  is  less  revenue  earned  on 
the  branchline. 

Economic  systems  are  not  perfect. 
The  value  of  a  branchline  to  local 
shippers  may  be  so  great  that  the 
shippers  themselves  may  want  to  pur- 
chase the  line  if  a  railroad  chooses  to 
abandon  it.  But  the  shippers  may  not 
have  the  resources  to  put  the  deal  to- 
gether. The  value  of  a  line  to  grain 
elevators  and  farmers  may  be  far  more 
than  the  salvage  value  of  the  track 
and  the  land. 

The  National  Conference  of  State 
Railway  Officials  Task  Force  of  the 
American  Association  of  State  High- 
way and  Transportation  Officials  met 
several  years  ago.  The  report  docu- 
ments classic  LRSA  cases  where  light 
density  rail  branchlines,  abandoned  by 
major  railroad  companies,  have  been 
reorganized  as  shortlines.  These  short- 
lines,  equipped  with  new  rolling  stock 


and  their  tracks  rehabilitated,  success- 
fully maintained  the  economic  viabili- 
ty of  major  regions  of  their  respective 
States. 

On  February  28,  1989,  the  Federal 
Railroad  Administration  issued  a 
report  called  "Deferred  Maintenance 
and  Delayed  Capital  Improvements  on 
Class  II  and  Class  III  Railroads."  It  es- 
timates that  to  meet  the  rehabilitation 
needs  of  such  railroads  $408  million 
beyond  what  the  railroads  can  afford 
is  necessary.  And,  I  would  point  out 
that  when  a  regulatory  agency  asks 
how  much  trackage  is  in  poor  repair, 
they  may  get  low,  rather  than  high, 
numbers.  According  to  the  study, 
these  railroads  can  meet  only  24  per- 
cent of  their  rehabilitation  costs  with 
internal  funds.  And.  as  the  report 
noted,  most  of  these  railroads  are  op- 
erating very  efficiently  with  little  abil- 
ity to  further  reduce  costs. 

The  more  it  costs  industry  to  move 
goods,  the  less  competitive  we  are  as  a 
nation.  In  my  own  State  of  Iowa,  the 
Grain  and  Feed  Association  figures 
that  farmers  can  increase  their  profit 
margin  3  to  12  cents  per  bushel  when 
they  ship  by  rail  instead  of  truck. 
Now,  handling  high-volume  bulk  agri- 
cultural products  on  branchlines  is  not 
easy.  When  the  jumbo  100-ton  hop- 
pers were  introduced,  most  light  duty 
branchlines  were  inadequate  to  handle 
the  loads.  To  compound  the  problem, 
unit  train  shipments  of  25  to  50  cars 
have  become  popular  and  these  heavy 
trainloads  place  much  greater  stress 
on  tracks  than  general  train  oper- 
ations. 

But,  lower  product  cost  and  greater 
competitiveness  of  rail  shippers  are  di- 
rectly related  to  the  condition  of  track 
maintenance.  LRSA  rail  maintenance 
has  allowed  increased  operating 
speeds,  reduced  derailments,  and  per- 
mitted heavier  carloads.  These  are  at- 
tributes that  shippers  can  directly 
translate  into  fewer  cars,  shipments 
that  arrive  more  quickly,  and  of 
course,  lower  costs. 

The  funds  being  authorized  by  this 
legislation  will  find  many  worthy 
projects.  With  proper  administration, 
these  funds  can  be  used  to  make  the 
difference  on  a  number  of  significant 
lines  where  the  loss  of  service  would 
be  most  damaging. 

In  my  home  State  of  Iowa,  our  State 
rail  division  has  developed  a  program 
which  provides  for  a  considerable  le- 
veraging of  the  Federal  funds  with  the 
State  matching  the  Federal  LRSA 
contribution  and  often  acquiring  a  60- 
percent  match  of  the  Government 
funds  from  the  railroad  or  the  ship- 
pers. In  some  cases,  that  is  not  feasi- 
ble. When  loans  are  issued,  the  repaid 
funds  go  back  to  the  States  to  be  used 
for  new  railroad  assistance. 

Recently.  $900,000  was  provided  for 
the  rehabilitation  of  track  for  the  Chi- 
cago, Central  and  Pacific  Railroad  in 
Iowa.  Those  funds  were  matched  by 


an  equal  amount  from  the  State  of 
Iowa  and  the  railroad  matched  that 
with  $2.7  million  for  a  total  of  $4.5 
million. 

This  is  a  program  that  really  works. 
Lines  are  saved  and  our  entire  econo- 
my benefits.  It  deserves  to  be  contin- 
ued. 

I  urge  that  the  Local  Rail  Service 
Assistance  Program  be  reauthorized. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Iowa  and 
I  have  worked  long  and  hard  to 
breathe  new  life  into  the  Local  Rail 
Service  Assistance  [LRSA]  Program. 
Many  times  during  this  process,  it  has 
seemed  like  LRSA  was  at  death's  door. 

But  we  are  here  this  afternoon  to 
hopefully  begin  a  new  life  for  the  pro- 
gram that  has  done  so  much  to  reha- 
bilitate the  rail  Infrastructure  of  this 
country  in  cooperation  with  State  and 
local  governments. 

The  LRSA  Program  came  about  in 
1973  as  a  result  of  the  creation  of  the 
Conrail  system.  A  major  change  in  the 
program  occured  in  1978  when  the  em- 
phasis was  placed  on  preserving  lines 
before  abandonment,  rather  than 
after. 

Under  the  guidance  of  the  Federal 
Railroad  Administration  [FRA],  the 
program  provides  entitlement  funding 
for  planning  or  project  purposes  in 
each  of  the  50  States.  The  discretion- 
ary portion  of  the  program  can  be 
used  for  project  purposes  only. 

The  beauty  of  LRSA  is  the  coopera- 
tion it  encourages  between  Federal 
and  non-Federal  sources.  As  previously 
administered,  the  Federal  Government 
contributes  70  percent  of  the  award 
and  another  entity  must  provide  the 
remaining  30  percent.  Today's  legisla- 
tion reduces  the  Federal  portion  to  60 
percent  and  the  remaining  contribu- 
tion to  40  percent. 

We  are  at  a  time  in  our  Nation's  his- 
tory when  attention  must  be  given  to 
the  State  of  infrastructure.  Rehabili- 
tation of  needy  rail  lines  is  especially 
important  to  the  continued  economic 
viability  of  rural  America.  In  South 
Dakota  and  other  States,  that  means 
transportation  alternatives  for  agricul- 
tural shippers.  In  other  areas,  it  may 
mean  continued  service  to  a  small 
manufacturing  enterprise  that  finds 
other  modes  of  transportation  cost- 
prohibitive. 

The  critical  shortage  of  capital  in 
the  railroad  industry  makes  LRSA 
even  more  important.  Though  railroad 
economic  deregulation  has  led  to  a 
healthier  industry,  it  also  resulted  in 
the  abandonment  or  reduction  of  serv- 
ice to  many  areas.  The  phenomenon  of 
short-line  or  regional  railroading  has 
developed  as  an  alternative  to  aban- 
donments or  neglected  and  worn  track. 

Whenever  the  subject  of  LRSA 
comes  up,  I  am  quick  to  point  to  a  suc- 
cess story  in  South  Dakota  that  exem- 
plifies the  need  for  this  program.  In 
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1986,  the  Chicago  and  North  Western 
Railroad  attempted  to  abandon  a  large 
amount  of  track  running  through  the 
center  of  South  Dakota.  The  Dakota. 
Minnesota,  and  Eastern  [DM&E],  a 
regional  railroad,  was  bom  out  of  ne- 
cessity, because  maintenance  costs  on 
the  line  were  prohibitive  for  the  Chi- 
cago and  Northwestern.  As  I  men- 
tioned earlier,  the  regional  railroad 
movement  has  spread  throughout  the 
Nation  for  these  very  reasons. 

Today,  the  DM&E  operates  on  track 
in  South  Dakota  and  Minnesota  and 
also  reaches  into  Iowa  and  North 
Dakota.  Over  100  communities  along 
this  system  are  thankful  this  line  has 
been  preserved.  Over  200  customers 
still  have  a  rail  option  for  transporting 
their  products.  And  over  100  employ- 
ees still  have  jobs. 

The  key  to  the  DM&E's  and  other 
regional  railroads'  future  is  rehabilita- 
tion, required  by  years  of  deferred 
maintenance.  LRSA  is  an  important 
resource  that  should  continue  to  be 
available. 

The  investment  necessary  to  main- 
tain miles  of  once-neglected  rail  lines 
is  staggering  and  often  out  of  the 
realm  of  possibility  for  these  small  en- 
terprises. A  vice  president  with  the 
DM&E  testified  during  Commerce 
Committee  hearings  on  LRSA  and 
gave  an  excellent  example  of  why 
LRSA  funding  is  crucial.  He  said: 

If  we  are  to  continue  to  service  our  debt 
and  to  rehabilitate  our  line,  we  have  to  have 
additional  business  and  revenue.  We  have  to 
be  more  profitable  in  the  way  we  operate. 
We  have  to  get  our  costs  down  and  become 
more  efficient.  We  have  to  be  able  to  pro- 
vide cost-effective  service  to  our  customers 
to  attract  additional  traffic. 

As  the  DM&E  official  said,  the  rail- 
road had  to  borrow  money  to  purchase 
and  rehabilitate  major  portions  of  the 
line.  The  DM&E  is  out  of  collateral 
for  further  funds.  Additional  help  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  continue  the 
rehabilitation  effort.  That  help  is  the 
LRSA  program. 

The  Federal  Railroad  Administra- 
tion has  issued  a  report  entitled  "De- 
ferred Maintenance  and  Delayed  Cap- 
ital Improvements  on  Class  II  and 
Class  III  Railroads. "  The  report  esti- 
mates that  there  is  a  need  for  at  least 
$600  million  in  deferred  maintenance 
to  improve  the  physical  plants  of  the 
railroads  across  the  country. 

Another  recent  FRA  report  sho'ved 
that  of  the  157  railroads  that  began 
operation  after  1981,  113  report  a  need 
for  rehabilitation.  That  involves 
nearly  15,000  miles  of  track  that  han- 
dles almost  1.5  million  carloads  armu- 
ally.  These  rehabilitation  needs  are  es- 
timated to  cost  $361  million.  Of  that 
amount,  only  $95  million  can  be  gener- 
ated internally.  The  remaining  $266 
million  must  come  from  other  sources. 
The  $10  million  for  LRSA  funding  in 
fiscal  year  1989  is  a  very  modest  level. 
This  expenditure  means  a  Federal  con- 


tribution to  the  continued  viability  of 
our  Nation's  rail  infrastructure. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  ironic  to  me  that, 
in  this  Space  Age  in  which  we  live, 
where  there  is  talk  of  high-speed  rail 
transportation  in  Japan  and  Europe, 
and  dreams  about  magnetic  levitation 
trains  brought  about  because  of  super- 
conductor technology,  we  still  have  a 
freight  rail  system  in  deplorable  condi- 
tion. On  some  track  in  my  State,  rail- 
roads move  at  less  than  10  miles  per 
hour  because  of  poor  track  condition. 
As  soon  as  the  snow  flies  or  the 
ground  freezes,  which  happens  every 
winter  in  South  Dakota,  trains  cannot 
even  run  for  fear  of  derailment. 

We  must  continue  our  commitment 
to  the  rehabilitation  of  our  infrastruc- 
ture. The  LRSA  program  is  one  tool 
available  to  do  just  that.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  lend  their  support  to  this 
important  piece  of  legislation. 

I  am  pleased  with  the  agreement 
reached  today.  The  $10  million  for 
fiscal  year  1990  will  help  provide  con- 
tinued rehabilitation  assistance  to  rail- 
roads in  need. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate this  opportunity  to  express 
my  support  for  the  Local  Rail  Service 
Assistance  Program.  We  must  realize 
that  the  task  Congress  set  out  to  ac- 
complish in  1978  when  this  program 
began  to  provide  capital  assistance  for 
rehabilitation  and  improvements  on 
light  density  rail  lines  before,  rather 
than  after  abandonment,  has  not  yet 
been  completed. 

The  need  to  assist  States  in  continu- 
ing rail  freight  service  through  the 
preservation  of  feeder  lines  is  essential 
to  shippers  and  communities  across 
this  country. 

From  May  1,  1984,  through  May  1, 
1987,  abandonments  totaling  8,417 
miles  occurred.  In  May  1987  an  addi- 
tional 7,049  miles  of  railroad  were  in 
jeopardy  of  abandonment.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Nation  still  needs  this  pro- 
gram to  preserve  our  rail  infrastruc- 
ture. 

In  South  Carolina,  since  1980,  LRSA 
funds  have  provided  the  margin  of  dif- 
ference between  abandonment  and  the 
acquisition  of  a  6-mile  line  between 
Marion  and  Mullins  and  a  25-mile  line 
between  McCormick  and  Calhoun 
Falls  as  well  as  the  rehabilitation  of 
four  additional  lines.  Across  this  coun- 
try, over  10.000  miles  of  railroad  have 
either  been  purchased  or  rehabilitated 
as  a  direct  result  of  the  LRSA  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  President,  these  forestalled 
abandonments  are  only  some  of  the 
numerous  success  stories  that  can  be 
attributed  to  the  LRSA  Program. 

I  continue  to  believe  that  LRSA  in- 
vestments in  our  rail  system  serve  as  a 
catalyst  by  providing  seed  money,  by 
stimulating  the  economy  and  by  at- 
tracting investments  by  States,  rail- 
roads and  shippers. 


While  I  support  S.  255,  a  3-year 
LRSA  reauthorization  bill  approved 
without  objection  by  the  Commerce 
Committee,  I  fully  endorse  the  move 
by  Senator  Harkin,  the  sponsor  of 
this  bill,  to  pass  a  1-year  reauthoriza- 
tion bill.  It  is  my  understanding,  that 
the  Reagan  administration  made  a 
conmiitment  to  Senator  Harkin  to 
support  $10  million  in  funding  for 
LRSA  in  fiscal  year  1989,  a  conmiit- 
ment supported  by  the  Bush  adminis- 
tration. However,  I  am  also  aware  that 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  has 
threatened  to  recommend  a  veto  of 
any  authroization  bill  containing  ap- 
propriations in  excess  of  this  amount. 
Given  that  we  are  well  into  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
administration  will  honor  this  commit- 
ment for  funding  in  fiscal  year  1990. 

Without  congressional  action,  we 
would  have  seen  the  end  of  this  pro- 
gram. I  congratulate  Senators  Exon. 
Harkin.  and  Pressler  for  their  efforts 
to  move  this  bill  and  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  reauthorization 
of  LRSA  to  allow  this  limited  Federal 
expenditure  to  continue  leveraging  so 
few  dollars  to  the  benefit  of  so  many 
States  and  communities. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  proud  to  add  my  name  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  255  because  of  its  importance 
to  my  home  State  of  Kansas  as  well  as 
to  many  other  States  across  the  coun- 
try. The  Local  Rail  Service  Assistance 
Program  is  a  critical  program  which 
affects  regional  rail  lines  nationwide, 
and  which  has  a  very  real  impact  on 
the  communities  that  rely  on  local  rail 
service  for  continued  economic  devel- 
opment. 

Local  rail  service  is  a  virtual  lifeline 
in  the  State  of  Kansas,  and  this  pro- 
gram is  vital  for  keeping  this  lifeline 
operating.  Kansas,  as  well  as  Nebraska 
and  other  midwestem  States,  faces 
certain  hardships  from  the  decline  in 
regional  rail  service.  This  decline  is 
due,  in  part,  to  a  lack  of  resources  for 
rail  line  rehabilitation  and  mainte- 
nance. While  other  factors  figure  into 
this  equation  of  shortline  deteriora- 
tion, such  as  the  question  of  competi- 
tiveness of  large  railroads  that  provide 
local  service.  I  am  concerned  that  local 
rail  capital  needs  for  rehabilitation 
and  acquisition  have  not  been  met  by 
a  program  originally  designed  for  this 
purpose. 

The  example  of  the  State  of  Kansas 
provides  a  good  illustration  of  the 
problem  this  presents.  Despite  its  12- 
year  participation  in  the  LRSA  pro- 
gram. Kansas  is  currently  facing  the 
loss  of  some  600  miles  of  rail  track  due 
to  local  rail  abandonments.  Kansas 
transportation  officials  estimate  that, 
based  on  the  volume  of  freight  being 
carried  by  rail  lines  in  the  State  and 
the  operating  costs  of  the  railroads, 
future  rail  losses  in  Kansas  come  close 
to  3,000  miles  of  service  by  main  lines 
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and  branch  lines.  This  equates  to  more 
than  40  percent  of  total  rail  miles  in 
the  State. 

This  situation  has  a  direct  impact  on 
the  farming  community  in  Kansas, 
particularly  on  the  wheat  and  corn 
growers,  who  ship  75  percent  and  50 
percent,  respectively,  of  their  crops  by 
rail.  Given  the  dependency  of  wheat 
movement  and  pricing  on  rail  service, 
which  generally  provides  cheaper  serv- 
ice than  truclt  transportation,  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  to  reau- 
thorize the  LRSA  is  an  important  one 
to  me  and  to  many  Kansans. 

While  I  continue  to  have  some  con- 
cerns about  the  way  in  which  funds 
are  apportioned  under  this  program, 
leaving  some  States  such  as  Kansas 
with  a  shortfall  relative  to  receipts  by 
other  States,  I  do  believe  that  this  pro- 
gram is  a  critical  one,  and  one  we 
should  certainly  keep  alive.  In  the 
future,  I  believe  it  would  be  very 
worthwhile  to  seriously  consider 
changing  the  allocation  process  of 
funds  under  this  program  from  a  dis- 
cretionary to  a  formula  basis.  This,  I 
believe,  would  provide  a  fairer,  more 
equitable  approach  to  assisting  the  re- 
habilitation of  regional  rail  lines 
across  the  country. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  encouraged  by 
what  appears  to  be  a  strong  interest  in 
the  transportation  community  to  pre- 
serve this  important  program.  I  share 
this  interest,  and  look  forward  to 
working  with  my  colleagues  to  help 
maintain  and  improve  the  program. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  I 
strongly  support  S.  255,  to  reauthorize 
funding  for  the  Local  Rail  Service  As- 
sistance [LRSA]  Program.  I  commend 
the  chairman.  Senator  Hollings,  and 
members  of  the  committee  for  bring- 
ing the  bill  to  the  floor  so  expeditious- 
ly and  for  the  diligent  work  over  the 
years  in  assuring  that  railroads  contin- 
ue to  offer  their  important  service  to 
our  Nation's  industry  and  commerce. 

The  Local  Rail  Service  Assistance 
Program  is  vital  to  the  continued 
growth  of  the  Nation's  regional  rail- 
road network  and  to  the  economy  of 
many  small  communities  throughout 
the  United  States.  Since  1976,  it  has 
provided  financial  support  to  preserve 
and  revitalize  essential  rail  service. 
The  modest  amount  of  funding  made 
available  under  the  LRSA  Program 
has  served  as  a  magnet  for  State  and 
private  moneys  and  has  helped  reha- 
bilitate over  13,000  miles  of  rail  line. 
Without  this  support,  the  light  densi- 
ty branch  lines  might  be  lost  to  rail 
line  abandonment,  severely  impacting 
upon  the  communities'  continued  em- 
ployment and  economic  health. 

For  the  State  of  Maryland,  the  pro- 
gram has  been  vitally  important  to  the 
communities  of  Maryland's  Eastern 
Shore  and  central  and  western  Mary- 
land, where  the  freight  rail  system  is  a 
life-line  for  farming  and  industry.  On 
the  Eastern  Shore,  the  rail  system  is 


essential  in  the  shipment  of  agricul- 
tural goods  and  other  bulk  commod- 
ities and  farmers  rely  heavily  on  effi- 
cient, low  cost  rail  transport.  The 
system  also  contributes  to  the  giant 
Delmarva  poultry  industry  as  a  major 
means  for  transporting  feed  products. 
In  central  and  western  Maryland,  the 
rail  system  handles  a  wide  variety  of 
commodities  including  concrete,  stone, 
wood,  and  agricultural  products  and 
allows  a  more  direct  route  from  the 
western  part  of  the  State  into  the  Bal- 
timore metropolitan  market.  The 
LRSA  Program  has  provided  funding 
for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  Eastern 
Shore  Railroad,  helping  to  ensure  the 
continued  operation  of  the  line  serving 
the  Delmarva  Peninsula,  It  has  also 
been  used  effectively  by  the  State  to 
rehabilitate  rail  grade  crossings  on  the 
Walkersville  to  Taneytown  lines  in  the 
western  part  of  Maryland.  Matched 
with  State  and  local  funds,  LRSA 
funds  have  been  extremely  helpful  in 
continuing  freight  rail  service  to  these 
communities  which  might  otherwise 
have  been  lost. 

Mr.  President,  the  LRSA  Program 
has  proved  to  be  an  important  invest- 
ment in  our  Nation's  infrastructure 
which  is  still  needed  and  should  be 
continued.  Critical  improvements  must 
continue  to  be  made  to  ensure  the 
long-term  viability  of  many  of  the 
light  density  rail  lines.  I  urge  approval 
of  S.  255  reauthorizing  this  program 
and  hope  that  the  legislation  can  be 
swiftly  enacted. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  colleagues 
today  in  supporting  the  reauthoriza- 
tion of  the  Local  Rail  Service  Assist- 
ance Program. 

The  Local  Rail  Assistance  Program 
has  enabled  many  communities  across 
the  Nation— including  many  in  my 
own  State  of  Tennessee— to  maintain 
rail  service  that  otherwise  would  have 
been  lost.  This  program  is  vital  to  the 
economic  well-being  of  the  communi- 
ties involved. 

When  a  railroad  abandons  a  branch 
line  it  does  so  for  what  it  considers 
sound  economic  reasons.  Either  the 
line  is  not  making  a  profit  or  enough 
of  a  profit  to  make  it  worth  while  for 
the  railroad  to  maintain  that  line. 

These  branch  lines  may  not  seem 
important  when  we  look  at  the  major 
rail  systems  in  the  United  States. 
They  are  usually  very  short— often 
under  100  miles  long.  The  lines  are, 
however,  vital  to  the  communities 
they  serve. 

Often,  these  branch  lines  serve  one 
county,  or  even  one  community.  In 
many  rural  areas  of  Tennessee,  one 
company  is  the  major  employer— and 
major  tax  base— in  the  community. 
The  business  is  often  totally  depend- 
ent on  that  branch  line  to  move  its 
goods  to  market.  All  too  often,  the 
abandonment  of  a  branch  line  is  quick- 
ly followed  by  the  closing  of  local  in- 


dustries and  their  relocation  to  an 
area  with  rail  service. 

The  Local  Rail  Assistance  Program 
has  enabled  communities  to  retain 
these  businesses  and  attract  new  ones. 
It  is  often  difficult  for  local  communi- 
ties and  industries  to  raise  the  funds 
to  take  over  an  abandoned  line.  How- 
ever, with  just  a  little  assistance  these 
branch  lines  can  remain  viable  and 
keep  industries  and  jobs  in  our  local 
communities.  For  this,  the  Local  Rail 
Assistance  Program  is  critical. 

Sometimes  this  assistance  takes  the 
form  of  a  grant.  Other  times,  a  low-in- 
terest loan  enables  the  community  to 
leverage  local  funds  and  create  a 
viable  short-line  railroad.  This  not 
only  preserves  current  jobs  in  our 
communities,  it  maintains  the  infra- 
structure that  enables  a  community  to 
attract  new  industries. 

I  must  say,  there  are  other  railroad 
issues  which  we  need  to  address.  One 
is  the  rates  paid  by  the  short-line  rail- 
roads to  the  larger  carriers.  The  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  defini- 
tions of  revenue  adequacy  and  captive 
shipper  need  serious  review  by  Con- 
gress. It  is  still  virtually  impossible  for 
a  short-line  railroad  to  obtain  rate 
relief  under  the  PCC's  current  inter- 
pretation. 

It  is  a  mockery  to  promise  rate  relief 
to  small  railroads  and  then  by  the 
definitions  in  regulations  to  make  it 
impossible  to  obtain.  I  believe  this  is 
an  area  where  the  FCC  needs  further 
direction  from  Congress. 

Another  railroad  issue  that  Congress 
needs  to  address  is  the  difficulties  ex- 
perienced by  communities  that  are  de- 
pendent on  one  very  short  rail  line. 
Many  such  communities  are  attempt- 
ing to  maintain  very  short  rail  lines 
that  are  vital  to  their  businesses. 

We  are  currently  facing  this  exact 
problem  in  my  State  of  Tennessee.  Of- 
ficials and  businesses  in  Cumberland 
County  are  presently  trying  to  struc- 
ture a  short-line  railroad  from  a  pro- 
posed abandonment.  The  track  in- 
volved is  only  12 'A  miles  long.  It  is 
really  too  small  a  track  for  a  profita- 
ble short-line  operation,  but  it  is  vital- 
ly important  to  the  town  of  Crossville. 

This  branch  line  is  critical  for  cur- 
rent businesses  in  moving  their  goods 
to  market.  It  is  equally  important  to 
Cumberland  County  in  its  effort  to  at- 
tract new  industry  and  new  jobs.  As 
one  official  of  a  prospective  business 
said  bluntly:  "No  industry  will  consid- 
er locating  In  sm  area  where  rail  serv- 
ice is  not  available." 

My  concern  is  that  the  accumulation 
of  these  small  abandoimients  will,  over 
time,  constitute  a  serious  destruction 
of  our  national  rail  network.  I  intend 
to  pursue  this  particular  problem  with 
the  appropriate  committees. 

So,  today's  reauthorization  is  a  first 
critical  step  in  maintaining  a  truly  na- 
tional rail  network.   I  commend  the 
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Senator  from  Iowa  for  his  hard  work 
on  this  measure  and  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  him  on  these  other  rail 
issues  In  the  months  to  come. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
please  to  rise  in  strong  support  of  re- 
authorizing the  Local  Rail  Service  As- 
sistance Program.  I  am  proud  to  be  a 
cosponsor  of  this  important  legisla- 
tion. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
commend  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Harkin]  for  his  lead- 
ership in  bringing  this  crucial  issue  to 
the  Senate  floor.  Those  of  us  who 
work  with  him  on  a  daily  basis  have 
come  to  count  on  his  unyielding  ef- 
forts on  behalf  of  rural  America,  and 
this  bill  is  one  more  example  of  how 
his  diligence  and  hard  work  produce 
results. 

LRSA  has  made  the  rehabilitation 
of  vital  rail  lines  across  America  a  re- 
ality. This  effective  and  efficient  pro- 
gram for  encouraging  local  invest- 
ments in  rail  service  through  the  use 
of  Federal  funds  as  seed  money  has 
clearly  demonstrated  its  worth  over 
and  over  again. 

LRSA  is  a  valuable  tool  for  South 
Dakota  and  the  Nation  as  a  whole  for 
meeting  the  serious  challenges  facing 
railroads— especially  in  rural  areas. 
With  enhancement  of  rail  shipping  ca- 
pability playing  such  an  indispensable 
role  in  an  agricultural  economy,  fail- 
ure to  reauthorize  this  program  would 
be  a  damaging  blow  to  the  vitality  of 
many  rural  areas. 

In  my  State,  LRSA  has  been  essen- 
tial to  saving  existing  rail  lines.  Rail 
service,  in  a  State  whose  economy  is 
based  on  agriculture  yet  is  hundreds 
of  miles  from  domestic  grain  markets, 
could  not  be  more  important.  When 
you  factor  in  the  distances  to  export 
markets,  such  as  the  Pacific  North- 
west ports  used  by  many  grain  ship- 
pers in  my  State,  the  necessity  of 
LRSA  becomes  even  clearer— access  to 
rail  service  is  an  actual  component  of 
the  agricultural  economy  in  South 
Dakota,  and  in  many  other  States  na- 
tionwide. 

That  is  why  the  reauthorization  of 
this  program  is  critical.  I  can  go  across 
South  Dakota  and  point  out  individual 
rail  lines  that,  without  LRSA,  would 
not  be  safe  to  use,  would  not  be  effi- 
cient, or  would  not  be  in  operation  at 
all.  To  a  State  that  had  already  suf- 
fered the  loss  over  half  of  its  rail  net- 
work, the  benefits  of  LRSA  have  been 
nothing  short  of  monumental. 

When  the  impact  of  this  program 
has  on  economic  vitality  of  entire  re- 
gions of  the  Nation,  not  to  mention 
the  lives  of  individual  farmers,  is  un- 
derstood, the  need  for  immediate  sup- 
port of  this  bill  becomes  clear.  I 
strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  this  effort  to  retain  this  crucial  pro- 
gram for  providing  badly  needed  rail 
service  across  this  Nation. 


Mr.  EIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Senate  has  scheduled 
time  for  consideration  of  S.  255,  a  bill 
to  reauthorize  appropriations  for  the 
Local  Rail  Service  Assistance  Program 
[LRSA]  for  fiscal  years  1989.  1990,  and 
1991.  As  chairman  of  the  Surface 
Transportation  Subcommittee,  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  members  of  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee  for  their 
concerted  efforts  to  move  this  bill  ex- 
peditiously through  the  committee.  I 
would  like  to  congratulate  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Harkin]  for  his  tireless  leadership  on 
this  issue  as  well  as  Senators  P»ressler. 
BuRDicK,  Rockefeller,  and  Simon, 
among  others. 

This  legislation,  which  was  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Harkin  and  on 
which  I  joined  eight  of  my  colleagues 
as  an  original  cosponsor,  reauthorizes 
LRSA  for  3  years  at  levels  which  take 
into  consideration  current  budget  con- 
straints as  well  as  the  need  that  still 
exists  for  funding  to  assist  States  in 
preserving  efficient  rail  transporta- 
tion. 

As  many  of  you  from  States  with 
large  rural  areas  know,  the  railroads 
have  been  abandoning  marginal  light 
density  rail  lines,  some  of  which  have 
survived  as  shortlines.  However,  as  the 
railroads,  spinoff  lines  which  are  mar- 
ginal but  potentially  profitable,  these 
lines  are  being  purchased  by  entrepre- 
neurs who  are  forming  shortline  rail- 
roads. 

Mr.  President,  the  structure  of  our 
railroad  system  continues  to  be  in 
transition  now  as  it  was  13  years  ago 
when  Congress  acted  to  expand  the 
LRSA  Program  to  include  all  States. 
However,  a  3-year  reauthorization  bill 
approved  by  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee as  well  as  a  House-passed  measure 
that  would  have  reauthorized  the  pro- 
gram at  a  $10  million  level  for  fiscal 
year  1989  where  both  are  prevented 
from  being  considered  on  the  Senate 
floor  at  the  end  of  the  100th  Congress. 
This  year,  the  administration  has 
agreed  to  honor  a  commitment  made  by 
the  Reagan  administration  to  support 
$10  million  to  fund  the  program  in  fiscal 
year  1989.  if  LRSA  is  reauthorized. 
However,  the  administration  opposes 
funding  the  LRSA  Program  beyond 
this  amount,  in  part,  because  States 
and  private  interests  are  now  more  sig- 
nificantly supporting  rail  needs  than  is 
the  Federal  program.  I  would  submit 
that  this  is  a  direct  result  of  the  LRSA 
Program.  Nationally,  over  10,000  miles 
of  railroad  have  either  been  purchased 
or  rehabilitated  as  a  direct  result  of 
LRSA. 

The  LRSA  Program  as  it  is  struc- 
tured currently  requires  that  30  per- 
cent of  the  funding  come  from  non- 
Federal  sources  for  rehabilitation 
projects.  In  practice,  the  States,  rail- 
roads, and  shippers  have  often  provid- 
ed many  times  the  amount  required 
for  this  match.  However,  in  a  consider- 


able number  of  cases  these  funds 
would  not  have  been  made  available 
without  Federal  funds.  In  my  own 
home  State  of  Nebraska,  some  of  the 
projects  assisted  by  LRSA  funds  in- 
clude rehabilitation  of  the  30-mile 
Chicago  and  Northwestern  line  be- 
tween Long  Pine  and  Stuart,  rehabili- 
tation of  the  Sidney  and  Lowe  Rail- 
road between  Huntsman  and  Brown- 
son,  and  emergency  repair  of  the 
flood-damaged  Burlington  Northern 
line  between  Burress  and  Milligan. 

Not  only  does  S.  255  reauthorize 
funding,  it  seeks  to  achieve  the  most 
mileage  with  limited  Federal  funds,  by 
reducing  the  Federal  share  of  the 
matching  formula  from  70  to  60  per- 
cent. The  Senate  have  no  objection  to 
the  formula  change. 

Though  I  support  passage  of  a  3- 
year  reauthorization  bill  for  the  Local 
Rail  Service  Assistance  Program 
[LRSA].  I.  along  with  Senator  Harkin 
and  other  supporters  of  the  LRSA 
Program  recognize  the  importance  of 
ensuring  funding  for  one  additional 
fiscal  year.  The  administration  has 
agreed  to  support  $10  million  in  fund- 
ing for  fiscal  year  1989.  We  are  hope- 
ful that  this  commitment  will  extend 
instead,  to  $10  million  in  funding  in 
fiscal  year  1990. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  a  responsibility  to  contin- 
ue its  partnership  with  State  and  local 
governments,  to  preserve  rail  freight 
service  in  areas  of  the  country  where 
continued  service  is  in  jeopardy. 
Therefore.  I  will  pursue  multiple  op- 
tions to  achieve  this  end.  Today  our 
highest  priority  is  to  ensure  that 
LRSA  funds  are  available  to  the 
States  in  fiscal  year  1990  to  meet  the 
needs  we  know  they  currently  have. 
This  amendment  will  accomplish  this 
objective  and  therefore  I  lend  my  sup- 
port. 

It  is  also  my  intention  to  continue  to 
work  to  reauthorize  funding  for  this 
program  for  additional  years. 

I  urge  the  Members  of  this  distin- 
guished body  to  support  the  continu- 
ation of  the  LRSA  Program  in  order  to 
minimize  the  adverse  effects  of  rail 
abandonments  and  to  address  the  crit- 
ical rehabilitation  needs  of  our  rail 
freight  facilities.  LRSA  has,  and 
should  be  allowed  to  continue  to  im- 
prove the  competitive  posture  of  our 
national.  State,  and  local  economies. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  support  the  reauthorization 
of  the  Local  Rail  Service  Assistance 
Act  [LRSA].  This  legislation  would  re- 
authorize this  important  program  for 
1  year. 

The  LRSA  Program  provides  for  the 
acquisition  of  rail  lines  that  have  re- 
ceived Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion [ICC]  abandonment  authority;  re- 
habilitation of  light  density  rail 
freight  lines:  and  rail  facility  construc- 
tion with  respect  to  light  density  lines. 
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My  own  State  of  West  Virginia  has 
greatly  benefited  from  this  program. 
In  February  1989.  the  rehabilitation  of 
the  3Vi-mile  Wheeling  terminal  indus- 
trial line,  which  includes  the  Chapline 
Tunnel,  was  completed.  This  $937,400 
rehabilitation  project  has  allowed  con- 
tinued rail  service  to  the  Blaw-Knox 
Foundry,  the  largest  manufacturing 
employer  in  the  city  of  Wheeling. 

The  South  Branch  Valley  Railroad, 
a  52-mile  short  line  that  runs  between 
Green  Spring  in  Hampshire  County 
through  Moorefield  in  Hardy  County 
to  Petersburg  in  Grant  County,  was 
originally  rehabilitated  through  the 
Local  Rail  Service  Assistance  [LRSA] 
Program.  During  the  1985  flood  that 
struck  most  of  West  Virginia,  the 
South  Branch  Valley  Railroad  re- 
ceived extensive  damage.  The  LRSA 
Program  aided  the  West  Virginia  Rail- 
road Maintenance  Authority's  reha- 
bilitation of  this  line,  which  is  vital  to 
the  poultry  industry  in  West  Virginia's 
eastern  panhandle,  and  its  return  to 
an  operable  condition. 

The  LRSA  Program  has  been  a  good 
program  for  West  Virginia,  and  for  the 
Nation.  It  is  a  small  railroad  infra- 
structure program  that  is  needed.  Sen- 
ator Harkin  has  been  a  leader  on  this 
issue,  and  I  commend  him  for  his  con- 
tinued efforts  to  reauthorize  the 
LRSA  Program.  I  support  this  pro- 
gram, and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  109)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GORTON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  255 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Local  Rail  Service 
Assistance  Reauthorization  Act  of  1989". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  second  sentence  of  subsec- 
tion (q)  of  section  5  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation  Act  (49  App.  U.S.C.  1654(q)) 
is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "and"  immediately  after 
"1987.': 

(2)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  comma:  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"and  not  to  exceed  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  Septemt)er  30.  1990.". 

(b)  The  last  sentence  of  such  subsection 
(q)  is  amended  by  striking  "1988"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "1990". 

Sec.  3.  Section  5(g)  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation  Act  (49  App.  U.S.C.  1654(g)) 


is  amended  by  striking  "70  per  centum"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "60  per  centum". 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  as  amended,  was  passed. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  session  this  evening,  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Matsunaga]  be  granted  10  min- 
utes in  which  to  speak  followed  imme- 
diately by  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  Gorton]  for  15  minutes. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  remarks  of 
the  two  Senators,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  under  the  provisions  of  Senate 
Resolution  137  until  8:30  a.m.,  June 
1st. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Hawaii  is  recog- 
nized. 


CLAUDE  PEPPER:  FOLK  HERO 
FOR  THE  AGES 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  with  a  heavy  heart  that  I  rise  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  a  folk  hero 
for  the  ages,  a  dear  friend  and  col- 
league, the  Congressman  from  Flor- 
ida's 18th  Congressional  District, 
Claude  Pepper,  who  died  yesterday  at 
the  age  of  88  years. 

At  the  ceremonies  earlier  this  year 
marking  the  Congressional  Bicenten- 
nial a  speaker  made  the  observation 
that  the  career  of  one  of  our  members, 
present  that  day,  spanned  more  than  a 
quarter  of  the  200  years  Congress  has 
existed.  He  was  speaking,  of  course,  of 
Claude  Pepper,  who  was  elected  to 
this  body,  the  Senate,  in  November  of 
1936,  the  last  of  the  New  Deal  Demo- 
crats and  one  who  inspired  those  of 
my  generation  to  public  service  here  in 
Washington. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  oldest  Member 
of  either  House,  he  was  not  only  the 
last  of  the  era  of  President  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt,  he  was  one  of  the 
great  figures  of  that  era— as  well  as  of 
our  own. 

He  championed  the  great  social  leg- 
islation of  this  century:  Social  Securi- 
ty, especially,  but  also  health  care  in- 
surance from  the  beginning,  a  mini- 
mum wage,  and  abolition  of  the  poll 
tax.  Remarkably,  during  the  56  years 
after  he  was  first  elected  to  Congress, 
his  power  and  influence  as  a  preemi- 
nent liberal  lawmaker  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury never  eroded.  His  position  was 
only  strengthened,  as  the  print  and 
electronic  media  have  affirmed  in 
recent  years. 


When  I  first  sought  a  seat  in  the 
United  States  Congress  in  1962,  my 
five-point  platform  included  aid  for 
the  aged.  It  was  my  firm  belief  then 
that  the  greatness  of  any  nation  can 
be  accurately  measured  by  the  degree 
to  which  it  cares  for  its  elderly  citi- 
zens. My  belief  has  only  gained  great- 
er conviction  over  the  years.  But  it  was 
Claude  Pepper  who  called  this  great 
country  of  ours  to  a  renaissance  of 
greatness  in  his  role  as  the  first  chair- 
man of  the  House  Select  Committee 
on  Aging  from  1977  to  1983.  It  was  he 
who  sensitized  a  nation  to  aging 
stereotypes  and  cut  the  bonds  of  com- 
pulsory retirement  whereby  the  expe- 
rience and  energies  of  senior  citizens 
have  been  reclaimed  for  the  common- 
wealth of  American  society.  He  was  as 
vigorous  in  rooting  out  prejudice  in 
our  society  as  an  octogenarian  as  he 
was  fighting  racial  bigotry  without 
regard  to  his  political  career  in  his 
twenties  and  thirties.  Is  it  any  wonder, 
then,  that  he  was  my  hero,  as  he  was  a 
folk  hero  to  millions  of  older  Ameri- 
cans and,  indeed,  of  people  through- 
out the  world? 

While  he  is  most  highly  recognized 
for  the  great  achievements  in  domestic 
statecraft  of  the  last  half  century,  he 
was  an  inveterate  world  traveler, 
whose  mark  on  foreign  policy  dates 
back  to  the  Lend  Lease  Program 
whereby  the  United  States  came  to 
the  rescue  of  democracy  in  World  War 
II.  Incredibly,  Mr.  President,  this  man. 
who  knew  Hitler  and  Stalin  in  person, 
warned  FDR  in  1938  that  the  rise  of 
nazism  in  Germany  would  lead  to  that 
war. 

One  of  my  earliest  joys  as  a  Member 
of  Congress  was  growing  to  know 
Claude  Pepper,  who  was  already  a  his- 
toric figure  from  the  New  Deal  and 
McCarthy  eras  before  I  arrived  here 
27  years  ago.  I  relished  his  droll 
humor  and  southern  comradery  and 
learned  we  had  much  in  common:  We 
were  both  born  to  rural  poverty  but 
thanks  to  hard  work  and  our  country's 
open  society,  we  were  able  to  gain  an 
education,  purchased  through  manual 
labor  and  stints  as  public  school  teach- 
ers. Moreover,  we  were  able  to  gain 
entry  to,  and  win  credentials  from. 
Harvard  Law  School.  Then,  from  the 
practice  of  law  and  service  in  our  re- 
spective State  legislatures,  we  were 
able  to  work  our  way  here  to  our  Na- 
tion's Capital.  For  me,  one  of  the 
greatest  rewards  of  that  long  journey 
was  to  fulfill  my  aim  of  working  for 
aid  to  the  aged  alongside  this  hero  of 
my  youth,  who  after  serving  In  the 
Senate,  returned  as  a  member  of  the 
House  In  my  own  Class  of  88. 

Today.  Mr.  President,  we  are  told 
that  morale  on  Capitol  Hill  is  at  an  all- 
time  low,  that  fractious  partisanship  Is 
tearing  apart  the  other  Chamber, 
where  our  former  Senate  colleague  re- 
turned to  serve  with  such  distinction. 
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If  life  on  this  Hill  has.  indeed,  lost 
much  of  its  savor,  it  would  be  well  for 
all  of  us,  regardless  of  party,  to  reflect 
on  the  record  of  Claude  Pepper,  whose 
legacy  has  been  to  add  the  spice  of 
mature  life  to  the  national  work  force. 
Surely,  he  was  no  stranger  to  partisan 
strife  and  experienced,  as  few  of  us 
here  have,  the  slings  and  arrows  of  po- 
litical fortune.  And  yet,  having  served 
his  country  in  its  most  prestigious  de- 
liberative body,  he  chose  to  return  to 
its  supposedly  lower  one  and  to  serve 
all  the  people  of  this  great  land  all 
over  again.  There  is  only  one  other 
American  statesman  whose  dedication 
to  public  service  rivals  Claude  F»ep- 
PER's  example.  And  John  Quincy 
Adams  bore  a  family  name  synony- 
mous with  service  to  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  mourn  with  the 
Nation  the  passing  of  my  dear  friend 
and  mentor,  Claude  Pepper.  But  I  re- 
joice for  having  had  this  living  legend 
as  a  colleague  and  coworker. 

When  asked  in  a  recent  public  inter- 
view how  he  would  wish  to  be  remem- 
bered, he  responded: 

As  an  honest,  hardworking  man,  striving 
for  the  benefit  of  those  in  need. 

Claude  Pepper  will  surely  be  remem- 
bered as  such  and  even  more. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Washington. 


ON  THE  OFFICIAL  FUNDING  OF 
RELIGIOUS  BIGOTRY 
Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President, 
seldom  in  public  life  does  one  encoun- 
ter problems  more  vexing  or  conse- 
quential than  those  in  which  the  in- 
terests of  the  state  conjoin  or  run 
against  the  practice  and  principles  of 
art  or  religion.  It  is  not  possible  simply 
to  render  unto  Caesar  what  is  Caesar's 
and  unto  Christ  what  is  His,  for  the 
sacred  and  the  profane  are  as  thickly 
intertwined  as  twisting  vines.  They 
have  been  always  and  they  always  will 
be. 

The  difficulty  arises  partly  because 
the  language  of  politics  is  not  deep 
enough  to  address  profound  questions 
of  art  and  religion,  and  often  when  it 
intrudes  upon  them  it  extinguishes 
their  lights.  Though  politics  require 
definition,  art  by  its  very  nature 
eludes  it  and  religion  is  often  beyond 
it.  Should  a  controversy  also  incorpo- 
rate, as  does  the  one  I  am  about  to  ad- 
dress, questions  relating  to  free 
speech,  the  limits  of  government,  and 
sacrilege,  the  problem  may  appear  in- 
tractable. This  one,  however,  is  not  in- 
tractable, if  the  will  to  make  distinc- 
tions overcomes  the  will  to  be  out- 
raged. 

I  shall  tell  you  what  happened. 
First,  Americans  were  taxed,  which  is 
no  more  surprising  nor  less  certain 
than  the  rising  of  the  Sun.  Revenue 
came  freely  from  a  vast  number  of 
households,  individuals,  and  corporate 


entities.  Like  water  flowing  into  the 
Mississippi  after  spring  rains,  it 
swelled  into  the  muddy,  omnipotent, 
self-perpetuating  torrent  that  we  call 
the  budget.  If  the  Mississippi  grew  like 
the  budget,  Denver  would  soon  be 
under  water.  Instead  of  running  ran- 
domly into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  this 
river  of  money  poured  into  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  where  you  and  I  di- 
vided it  up  and  sent  it  back  again.  Not 
only  was  much  energy  wasted  in  the 
round  trip,  but  by  your  actions  many 
places  that  had  been  wet  became  un- 
justly dry,  and  many  places  that  had 
been  rightfully  dry  were  soaked. 

Of  this  wealth  collected  from  nearly 
every  human  being  in  the  land,  a  cer- 
tain portion  went  to  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Arts.  Fair  enough,  I 
suppose.  It  was  in  turn  divided  up,  of 
necessity,  I  admit,  by  people  who  are 
appointed  rather  than  elected.  Fair 
enough,  I  guess.  Some  went  to  the 
Awards  in  the  Visual  Arts,  Program  7, 
or  AVA-7,  and  was  then  entrusted  to 
the  Southeastern  Center  for  Contem- 
porary Art,  or  SECCA.  Again  fair 
enough,  although,  you  may  note,  the 
acronyms  have  begun.  SECCA  then 
entrusted  it  to  a  five-member  jury  of 
artists  and  curators.  This  jury  then 
chose  10  artists,  each  of  whom  re- 
ceived a  $15,000  fellowship  and  the  ex- 
hibition of  his  work  in  the  AVA-7 
show  in  Los  Angeles  and  several  other 
cities.  One  of  the  ten  artists.  Andres 
Serrano,  chose  to  exhibit  a  picture 
that  he  had  submitted  to  the  jury  and 
that  it  had  used  as  part  of  the  basis 
for  awarding  him  the  fellowship.  The 
picture  is  entitled  "Piss  Christ."  so 
called  that  because  it  depicts  Jesus  on 
the  cross,  submerged  in  urine.  Mr.  Ser- 
rano is  reported  to  have  declared  that 
his  next  step  would  be  to  submerge 
the  suffering  Christ  in  semen.  Not 
fair. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  claim  to 
fathom  the  rationalizations  for  much 
contemporary  visual  art.  Given  that 
one  of  the  most  generously  reviewed 
exhibitions  of  recent  times  was  the 
artist  Judy  Chicago's  mixed  media  de- 
pictions of  female  genitalia  arranged 
on  dinner  plates,  and  that  one  of  the 
masterpieces  of  conceptual  art  was 
minted  as  the  artist  himself  was 
thrown  out  of  a  window  into  a  tremen- 
dous pile  of  horse  manure,  am  I  sup- 
posed to?  I  believe  I  speak  for  the 
common  man  and  the  uncommon  in- 
tellectual when  I  confess  my  indiffer- 
ence, at  best,  to  these  heroics. 

They  originate  not  only  in  nihilism 
but  in  the  more  innocent  misconcep- 
tion that  the  great  philosopher  of  aes- 
thetics Benedetto  Croce  called  the  in- 
tellectualist  error.  A  lesser  philoso- 
pher put  it  this  way.  "If  you've  got  a 
message,  send  a  telegram."  Croce, 
however  was  more  thorough.  "Confu- 
sions between  the  methods  of  art  and 
those  of  the  philosophic  sciences,"  he 
stated,  "have  been  frequent.  Thus  it 


has  often  been  held  to  the  task  of  art 
to  expand  concepts,  to  unite  the  intel- 
ligible with  the  sensible,  to  represent 
ideas  of  universals;  putting  art  in  the 
place  of  science."  But  this,  what  he 
called  'the  theory  of  art  as  supporting 
theses,"  he  rejected,  for  he  believed 
that  "Aesthetic  consideration  •  *  * 
pays  attention  always  and  only  to  the 
adequateness  of  expression,  that  is  to 
say,  to  beauty." 

The  intellectualist  error  leads  almost 
without  fail  to  abuse.  If  artists  are  to 
be  pedagogues,  they  will  want  to  wake 
up  their  sleepy  and  foolish  students; 
that  is.  everyone  in  the  world,  and,  on 
occasion,  to  shock  and  to  offend  them. 
Croce  writes  of  an  artist  who  "may  try 
to  conceal  his  internal  emptiness  in  a 
flood  of  words  *  •  *  in  painting  that 
dazzles  the  eye,  or  by  heaping  togeth- 
er great  architectural  masses  which 
arrest  and  astonish  us." 

This  practice  is  no  longer  aberrant, 
it  is  a  way  of  life,  and  sometimes  one 
can  hardly  determine  if  a  contempo- 
rary artist  is  contributing  to  thejjevel- 
opment  of  art  or  to  the  history  of  pub- 
licity. George  Bernard  Shaw  wore  a 
shiny  green  suit  to  the  theater,  to  at- 
tract attention  to  the  fact  that  he 
wrote  plays.  The  strategem  was  so 
potent  that  it  has  worked  its  way 
through  our  century  down  to  this  day. 
and  the  suit's  the  thing  now;  you  don't 
have  to  bother  about  the  plays. 

Mr.  Serrano,  no  doubt,  wants  public- 
ity, and  he  is  getting  it.  Indeed,  I  am 
giving  it  to  him.  His  trick  is  to  make 
his  opponents,  in  their  attempt  to 
drown  him,  pour  so  much  water  into 
the  lock  that  they  raise  up  his  boat. 
And  then  he  tells  them  what  he's 
doing,  mainly  for  the  thrill  of  it.  but 
also  because  it  is  certain  to  open  the 
sluice  for  more.  To  quote  Mr.  Serrano, 
I  feel  when  people  attack  a  work  of  art  to 
such  a  great  extent,  they  imbue  it  with  a  far 
greater  power  than  when  they  ignore  it  and, 
in  that.  Im  flattered  that  they  think  it  de- 
serves such  attention. 

This  declaration  is  obviously  calcu- 
lated to  do  to  his  critics  what  banderil- 
las  do  to  a  bull— irritate  them,  weaken 
them,  drive  them  wild. 

I  cannot  think  of  a  better  response 
to  this  calculated  provocation  than  to 
quote  the  consummate  artist,  William 
Shakespeare,  whose  Hamlet  expresses 
indignation  at  something  very  similar. 
Why.  look  you  now.  how  unworthy  a 
thing  you  make  of  me!  Hamlet  says. 

You  would  play  upon  me.  you  would  seem 
to  know  my  stops,  you  would  pluck  out  the 
heart  of  my  mystery,  you  would  sound  me 
from  the  lowest  note  to  the  top  of  my 
compass  •  •  •  do  you  think  I  am  easier  to 
be  played  on  than  a  pipe?  Call  me  what  in- 
strument you  will,  though  you  can  fret  me, 
you  cannot  play  upon  me. 

Now,  you  know  my  opinion  of  the 
tradition  Mr.  Serrano  exploits,  and 
you  know  I  believe  that  absent  didacti- 
cism, gimmickry,  shock,  and  mockery, 
works  such  as  his  have  a  tendency  to 
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disappear.  But  this  is  not  a  bullfight 
and  he  is  not  a  matador.  I  know  that 
the  heart  of  his  strategy  depends  on 
the  overreaction  of  those  who  would 
by  instinct  and  passion  suppress  his 
sacrilege  as  readily  as  they  would 
defend  their  own  children,  for,  indeed, 
he  has  assaulted  that  which  they  hold 
most  holy,  sacred,  and  dear. 

But,  no.  I  refuse  to  enter  that  trap, 
and  will  not  allow  him  or  his  partisans 
to  cloud  his  abuse  by  diverting  the 
issue  to  that  of  freedom  of  expression. 
He  has  the  right  to  display  his  picture. 
There  is  no  question  that  he  has  that 
right.  It  is  almost  absolute.  I  would 
sell  my  grandmother,  shoot  my  dog, 
what  have  you,  before  I  would  fail  to 
defend  that  right.  On  February  22  of 
this  year,  in  my  remarks  concerning 
the  Rushdie  affair.  I  made  clear  that  I 
hold  to  his  position  and  that  I  do  so  in 
service  of  what  I  believe  is  a  vital  and 
fundamental  principle.  And  in  the  case 
of  Mr.  Serrano,  as  is  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Rushdie,  neither  the  transparency  of 
his  intentions  nor  the  quality  of  his 
work  can  prejudice  it. 

Let  us  even  assume,  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  hypothetically,  as  a  fiction, 
a  conjecture,  a  speculation,  a  purely 
academic  exercise,  that  his  picture  is  a 
great  work  of  art.  Great  works  of  art 
can  be  sacrilegious:  not  only  in  theory, 
but  in  fact.  For  example.  Michelange- 
lo's statue  of  Moses  is  fitted  with  a 
pair  of  horns.  Generations  and  genera- 
tions of  Jews  have  been  stung  by  that, 
but  the  statue,  without  a  doubt,  is 
great  art.  So  let  us  assume,  for  the 
sake  of  argument,  that  Mr.  Serrano's 
picture  which  is  deeply  offensive  to 
Christians,  is  of  the  same  caliber  as 
Michelangelo's  Moses,  which  is  deeply 
offensive  to  Jews.  What  is  the  role  of 
the  state  in  these  matters?  Does  it 
dare  subsidize  sacrilege?  Does  it  dare 
not  subsidize  Michelangelo? 

The  answer  touches  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  the  limits  of  government, 
which  is  right  and  proper  both  for  the 
Chamber  and  for  our  time,  and  the 
answer  is  clear.  The  state  must  confine 
itself  to  its  own  interests,  and  art  must 
be  free.  Neither  subsidy  nor  censure 
are  appropriate,  for  the  state,  with  its 
unrivaled  power,  must  not  take  sides 
in  purely  symbolic  disputes.  This  judg- 
ment has  honorable  origins,  a  long  his- 
tory, a  basis  in  reason,  and  several  il- 
lustrative parallels. 

It  would  be  relatively  easy  to  pre- 
clude SECCA  from  receiving  Govern- 
ment funds  on  other,  more  practical 
grounds.  In  this  matter  the  layers  of 
unaccountability  are  much  like  those 
of  shell  corporations  established  on  is- 
lands that  vanish  at  high  tide.  Passing 
from  the  constituent  to  the  Treasury, 
to  the  NEA,  to  SECCA.  through  the 
panel  of  judges,  to  laureate,  the 
money  flows  freely,  with  neither  ob- 
struction nor  delay,  from  citizen  to 
Serrano.  But  what  of  traffic  in  the 
other  direction?  Does  any  kind  of  ac- 


countability run  the  other  way?  No.  At 
every  step,  as  in  the  famous  Thomas 
Nast  cartoon  of  the  Tweed  ring,  some- 
one is  pointing  a  finger  at  someone 
else  and  saying.  "We  can't  possibly 
interfere  with  the  artistic  choices 
made  by  our  grantees."  To  cite  part  of 
a  letter  I  received  from  the  NEA. 
"This  limitation  reflects  concern  that 
Federal  funding  for  the  arts  would 
result  in  government  intervention  in 
the  substance  of  artistic  projects." 

I  ask  you.  is  a  $15,000  fellowship,  a 
traveling  exhibition,  and  the  imprima- 
tur of  and  association  with  the  Nation- 
al Endowment  for  the  Arts  something 
that  is  neutral?  Is  it  of  no  effect?  If  it 
is.  what  is  its  purpose?  And  if  it  is.  as 
anyone  can  see.  the  promotion  and  ad- 
vancement of  one  artist  as  opposed  to 
another,  of  his  work  and  of  his  philos- 
ophy, of  his  style  and  approach,  how 
can  providing  support  be  less  as  "inter- 
vention in  the  substance  of  artistic 
projects"  than  would  be  withdrawing 
support? 

The  Government  and  its  compensat- 
ed agents  choose.  They  must  choose; 
they  have  no  other  means  of  accom- 
plishing the  distribution.  And  to  make 
the  choice,  they  must  have  criteria 
and  they  must  exercise  their  judg- 
ment. How  can  it  be  that  if  the  people 
who  provide  funds  for  this  program— 
the  taxpayers— are  spurred  to  exercise 
their  judgment  and  proffer  their  crite- 
ria, it  is  to  be  criticized  as  interven- 
tion, whereas  if  the  judges  and  the 
panels  do  the  same,  it  is  not?  We  are 
told  that  if  the  citizenry  has  predilec- 
tions, leanings,  principles,  convictions, 
an  aesthetic,  they  must  be  held  in 
abeyance  for  fear  of  intervention.  But 
if  the  judges  have  predilections,  lean- 
ings, principles,  convictions,  an  aes- 
thetic, they  may  be  exercised,  for  that 
is  freedom  of  expression. 

The  scheme  I  have  outlined,  or, 
rather,  uncovered,  is  one  manifesta- 
tion of  the  principle  that  the  bureauc- 
racy wields  more  power  than  those 
who  have  empowered  it.  It  depends 
upon  an  inequality  in  the  flow  of  fund- 
ing and  accountability,  an  inequality 
sustained  by  bureaucratic  faith  in  con- 
tradictions and  inconsistencies  that 
are  so  obvious  as  to  be  surreal. 

Where  is  the  consensus  for  "Piss 
Christ"?  Is  there  anyone  in  this  body 
who  will  stand  to  declare  that  Ameri- 
cans should  subsidize  religious  bigot- 
ry? Is  there  anyone  who  will  declare 
that  this  is  not  religious  bigotry? 
What  will  the  NEA  pay  for  next?  A 
mockery  of  the  Holocaust?  A  parody 
of  slave  ships?  A  comedy  on  the  deci- 
mation of  the  American  Indian?  A 
satire  of  the  massacre  in  the  Katyn 
Forest? 

To  those  who  might  say  that  for  the 
Government  to  remain  disengaged 
from  things  like  "Piss  Christ"  is  to 
limit  freedom  of  expression.  I  say  that 
to  assert  this  is  merely  to  transform 
high  principles  into  stepping  stones 


that  lead  to  the  public  trough.  The  ill- 
considered  reasoning  behind  such  an 
argument  is  that  if  the  Government 
does  not  nurture  people  like  Mr.  Ser- 
rano it  is  therefore  oppressing  them. 
This  view,  I  submit,  is  a  self-serving 
belief  in  a  political  principle  that  does 
not  exist;  namely,  that  the  state  owes 
all  things  to  all  people  and  has  neither 
the  discretion  nor  the  moral  right  to 
abstain  from  any  facet  of  activity  or  to 
reject  any  petitioning  for  funds. 

To  the  contrary,  government  re- 
quires, above  all.  and  almost  always, 
discretion.  The  least  of  the  examples  I 
can  think  of  is  that  Mr.  Serrano  was 
competing  with  500  other  artists.  The 
Government  chose  10  and  rejected 
490.  So  much  for  the  myth  that  it 
cannot  bring  its  discretion  to  bear. 

My  view  is  founded  on  the  convic- 
tion that  good  government  is  a  matter 
as  much  of  restraint  as  of  action.  By 
the  kind  of  encouragement  the  NEA 
offered  to  the  creator  of  "Piss  Christ," 
the  state  usurps  its  citizens'  independ- 
ence and  self-sufficiency  and  therefore 
the  power  and  effectiveness  of  the 
Government  itself,  which  derives  in 
turn  from  these  very  qualities. 

And  in  offering  this  species  of  en- 
couragement, the  Government  takes 
sides— in  esthetics,  in  philosophy,  in 
politics,  and.  in  this  case,  in  a  theologi- 
cal dispute,  for  no  matter  how  poor 
and  distasteful  Mr.  Serrano's  argu- 
ment, it  is  nonetheless,  at  least  sym- 
bolically, a  religious  argument,  and 
the  Government  of  the  United  States 
should  not  take  sides  in  religious  argu- 
ments. Here,  by  subsidizing  one  of  the 
parties,  it  has  done  so,  and  that  is 
wrong. 

We  have  in  the  Constitution  a  direct 
prohibition  of  established  religion.  By 
immediate  inference,  this  means  that 
we  cannot  diminish  one  religion,  lest 
another,  the  one  unburdened,  rise  out 
of  proportion. 

If  art  and  religion  are  to  be  free  of 
state  influence,  then  they  must  indeed 
be  free  of  state  influence.  If  they  are 
to  be  free  of  censure,  they  cannot 
depend  on  subsidy.  As  for  the  religious 
bigotry  here  in  question,  sacrilege 
exists;  it  will  always  exist;  and  it  is  not 
the  business  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  root  it  out.  But  nei- 
ther is  it  the  business  of  the  United 
States  to  support  it.  Though  Mr.  Ser- 
rano and  SECCA  may  enjoy  near  per- 
fect liberty  from  constraint,  they 
cannot  expect  the  privilege  of  requir- 
ing the  support  of  those  from  whom 
they  desire  noninterference,  for  that  is 
tyranny.  I  propose  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  withdraw 
from  the  question  entirely,  that  it  sep- 
arate itself,  its  influence,  its  resources, 
its  finances,  from  SECCA  and  Mr.  Ser- 
rano, allowing  them  the  near  perfect 
liberty  to  reflect  upon  what  they  have 
done,  liberty  unimpeded  by  further 
U.S.  Government  support. 
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Mr.  President,  I  propose  that  the 
NEA  deprive  SECCA  of  Federal  fund- 
ing for  a  period  of  say  5  years,  and 
until  such  times  as  it  is  obvious  that 
SECCA  is  administered  responsibly. 
Moverover,  if  the  NEA  finds  itself 
unable  to  take  such  a  momentous  step, 
this  Congress  should  expressly  prohib- 
it NEA  from  providing  such  support. 


REPORT  ON  NATIONAL  EMER- 
GENCY WITH  RESPECT  TO 
IRAN-MESSAGE  PROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  RECEIVED  DURING 
RECESS— PM  46 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  January  3,  1989,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate,  on  May  23,  1989, 
during  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  re- 
ceived the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States;  which 
was  referred  to  the  Conmiittee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  hereby  report  to  the  Congress  on 
developments  since  the  last  report  of 
November  15,  1988.  concerning  the  na- 
tional emergency  with  respect  to  Iran 
that  was  declared  in  Executive  Order 
No.  12170  of  November  14,  1979,  and 
matters  relating  to  Executive  Order 
No.  12613  of  October  29,  1987.  This 
report  is  submitted  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 204(c)  of  the  International  Emer- 
gency Economic  Powers  Act,  50  U.S.C. 
1703(c).  and  section  505(c)  of  the 
International  Security  and  Develop- 
ment Cooperation  Act  of  1985,  22 
U.S.C.  2349aa-9.  This  report  covers 
events  through  March  28,  1989,  includ- 
ing those  that  occurred  since  the  last 
report  under  Executive  Order  No. 
12170  dated  November  15.  1988.  That 
report  covered  events  through  October 
1.  1988. 

1.  Since  the  last  report,  there  have 
been  no  amendments  to  the  Iranian 
Assets  Control  Regulations.  31  C.F.R. 
Part  535  (the  "lACRs").  or  the  Iranian 
Transactions  Regulations,  31  C.F.R. 
Part  560  (the  "ITRs").  administered 
by  the  Office  of  Foreign  Assets  Con- 
trol ("FAC").  The  major  focus  of  li- 
censing activity  under  the  ITRs  re- 
mains the  importation  of  certain  non- 
fungible  Iranian-origin  goods,  princi- 
pally carpets,  which  were  located  out- 
side Iran  before  the  embargo  was  im- 
posed, and  where  no  payment  or  bene- 
fit accrued  to  Iran  after  the  effective 
date  of  the  embargo.  Since  October  1. 
1988.  FAC  has  made  583  licensing  de- 
terminations under  the  ITRs. 

Numerous  Customs  Service  deten- 
tions and  seizures  of  Iranian-origin 
goods  (including  carpets,  caviar,  dates, 
pistachios,  and  gold)  have  taken  place, 
and  a  number  of  FAC  and  Customs  in- 
vestigations into  potential  violations 
of  the  ITRs  are  pending.  Several  of 
the  seizures  have  led  to  forfeiture  ac- 
tions and  imposition  of  civil  monetary 
penalties.    An    indictment    has    been 


issued  in  the  case  of  United  States  v. 
Benham  Tahriri,  which  is  now  pend- 
ing in  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Vermont. 

2.  The  Iran-United  States  Claims 
Tribunal  (the  "Tribunal"),  established 
at  The  Hague  pursuant  to  the  Claims 
Settlement  Agreement  of  January  19, 
1981  (the  "Algiers  Accords"),  contin- 
ues to  make  progress  in  arbitrating 
the  claims  before  it.  Since  the  last 
report,  the  Tribunal  has  rendered  22 
awards,  for  a  total  of  418  awards.  Of 
that  total,  308  have  been  awards  in 
favor  of  American  claimants:  193  of 
these  were  awards  on  agreed  terms, 
authorizing  and  approving  payment  of 
settlements  negotiated  by  the  parties, 
and  115  were  decisions  adjudicated  on 
the  merits.  The  Tribunal  has  dis- 
missed a  total  of  25  other  claims  on 
the  merits  and  56  for  jurisdictional 
reasons.  Of  the  29  remaining  awards, 
two  represent  withdrawals  and  27  were 
in  favor  of  Iranian  claimants.  As  of 
March  28,  1989,  awards  to  successful 
American  claimants  from  the  Security 
Account  held  by  the  NV  Settlement 
Bank  stood  at  $1,136,444,726.00. 

As  of  March  28,  1989,  the  Security 
Account  has  fallen  below  the  required 
balance  of  $500  million  25  times.  Each 
time,  Iran  has  replenished  the  ac- 
count, as  required  by  the  Algiers  Ac- 
cords, by  transferring  funds  from  the 
separate  account  held  by  the  NV  Set- 
tlement Bank  in  which  interest  on  the 
Security  Account  is  deposited.  Iran 
has  also  replenished  the  accoimt  once 
when  it  was  not  required  by  the  Ac- 
cords, for  a  total  of  26  replenishments. 
The  most  recent  replenishment  as  of 
March  28,  1989,  occurred  on  March  22, 
1989,  in  the  amount  of  $100,000,  bring- 
ing the  total  in  the  Security  Account 
to  $500,011,034.15.  The  aggregate 
amount  that  has  been  transferred 
from  the  interest  account  to  the  Secu- 
rity Account  is  $624,698,999.39.  The 
amount  in  the  interest  account  as  of 
March  28.  1989,  was  $128,220,636.82. 

Iranian  and  U.S.  arbitrators  agreed 
on  two  neutral  arbitrators  to  replace 
Professor  Karl-Heinz  Bockstiegal  and 
Professor  Michael  Andre  Virally,  who 
had  submitted  letters  of  resignation. 
On  December  16,  1988,  Professor 
Bengt  Broms  of  Finland  replaced  Pro- 
fessor Bockstiegal  as  Chairman  of 
Chamber  One.  and  on  January  1.  1989. 
Professor  Gaetano  Arangio-Ruiz  of 
Italy  replaced  Professor  Virally  as 
Chairman  of  Chamber  Three.  Profes- 
sor Bockstiegal  had  also  served  as 
I»resident  of  the  Tribunal.  After  Iran 
and  the  United  States  were  unable  to 
agree  on  a  new  President  of  the  Tribu- 
nal, former  Netherlands  Supreme 
Court  Chief  Judge  Charles  M.J.A. 
Moons,  the  appointing  authority  for 
the  Tribunal,  appointed  Professor 
Robert  Briner  to  the  position  on  Feb- 
ruary 2,  1989.  Professor  Briner,  who 
has  been  a  member  of  the  Tribunal 


since  1985,  will  continue  to  serve  as 
Chairman  of  Chamber  Two. 

3.  The  Tribunal  continues  to  make 
progress  in  the  arbitration  of  claims  of 
U.S.  nationals  for  $250,000  or  more. 
Over  68  percent  of  the  nonbank  claims 
have  now  been  disposed  of  through  ad- 
judication, settlement,  or  voluntary 
withdrawal,  leaving  169  such  claims  on 
the  docket.  The  largest  of  the  large 
claims,  the  progress  of  which  has  been 
slowed  by  their  complexity,  are  finally 
being  decided,  sometimes  with  sizable 
damage  awards  to  the  U.S.  claimant. 
Since  the  last  report,  nine  large  claims 
have  been  decided.  One  U.S.  company 
received  an  award  on  agreed  terms  of 
$10,800,000. 

4.  The  Tribunal  continues  to  process 
claims  of  U.S.  nationals  against  Iran  of 
less  than  $250,000  each.  As  of  March 
28,  1989,  a  total  of  362  small  claims 
have  been  resolved,  82  of  them  since 
the  last  report,  as  a  result  of  decisions 
on  the  merits,  awards  on  agreed  terms, 
or  Tribunal  orders.  One  contested 
claim  has  been  decided  since  the  last 
report,  raising  the  total  number  of 
contested  claims  decided  to  24.  15  of 
which  favored  the  American  claimant. 
These  decisions  will  help  in  establish- 
ing guidelines  for  the  adjudication  or 
settlement  of  similar  claims.  To  date. 
American  claimants  have  also  received 
56  awards  on  agreed  terms  reflecting 
settlements  of  claims  under  $250,000. 

The  Tribunal's  current  small  claims 
docket  includes  approximately  185 
active  cases.  It  is  anticipated  that  the 
Tribunal  will  issue  new  scheduling 
orders  later  this  spring  to  bring  its 
active  docket  to  approximately  225 
active  cases. 

5.  In  coordination  with  concerned 
government  agencies,  the  Department 
of  State  continues  to  present  United 
States  Government  claims  against 
Iran,  as  well  as  responses  by  the 
United  States  Government  to  claims 
brought  against  it  by  Iran.  Since  the 
last  report,  the  Department  has  filed 
pleadings  in  eight  govemment-to-gov- 
ernment  claims,  and  presented  one 
claim  at  a  hearing  before  the  Tribu- 
nal. In  addition,  two  claims  have  been 
settled. 

6.  Since  the  last  report,  nine  bank 
syndicates  have  completed  negotia- 
tions with  Bank  Markazi  Jomhouri 
Islami  Iran  ("Bank  Markazi,"  Iran's 
central  bank)  and  have  been  paid  a 
total  of  $11,235,741.87  for  interest  ac- 
cruing for  the  period  January  1-18, 
1981  ("January  Interest").  These  pay- 
ments were  made  from  Dollar  Account 
No.  1  at  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of 
New  York  ("FRBNY").  Moreover, 
under  the  April  13,  1988,  agreement 
between  the  FRBNY  and  Bank  Mar- 
kazi, the  FRBNY  returned 
$7,295,823.58  of  Iranian  funds  to  Bank 
Markazi.  That  transfer  represents  the 
excess  of  amounts  reserved  in  Dollar 
Account  No.  1  to  pay  off  each  bank 
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syndicate  with  a  claim  for  January  In- 
terest against  Bank  Markazi. 

7.  The  situation  reviewed  above  con- 
tinues to  implicate  important  diplo- 
matic, financial,  and  legal  interests  of 
the  United  States  and  its  nationals 
and  presents  an  unusual  challenge  to 
the  national  security  and  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States.  The  Irani- 
an Assets  Control  Regulations  issued 
pursuant  to  Executive  Order  No.  12170 
continue  to  play  an  important  role  in 
structuring  our  relationship  with  Iran 
and  in  enabling  the  United  States 
properly  to  implement  the  Algiers  Ac- 
cords. Similarly,  the  Iranian  Transac- 
tions Regulations  issued  pursuant  to 
Executive  Order  No.  12613  continue  to 
advance  important  objectives  in  com- 
batting international  terrorism.  I  shall 
continue  to  exercise  the  powers  at  my 
disposal  to  deal  with  these  problems 
and  will  continue  to  report  periodical- 
ly to  the  Congress  on  significant  devel- 
opments. 

George  Bush. 

The  White  House.  May  23,  1989. 


nation  that  continuation  of  the  waiv- 
ers applicable  to  the  Hungarian  Peo- 
ple's Republic  and  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China  will  substantially  promote 
the  objectives  of  Section  402.  The  at- 
tached documents  also  include  my  rea- 
sons for  extension  of  the  waiver  au- 
thority, and  for  my  determination 
that  continuation  of  the  waivers  cur- 
rently in  effect  for  the  Hungarian  Peo- 
ple's Republic  and  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China  will  substantially  promote 
the  objectives  of  Section  402. 

George  Bush. 
The  White  House.  May  31.  1989. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Kalbaugh.  one  of 
his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session  the  Presiding 
Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  mes- 
sages from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations 
which  were  referred  to  the  appropri- 
ate committees  and  withdrawals. 

(The  nominations  and  withdrawals 
received  today  are  printed  at  the  end 
of  the  Senate  proceedings.) 


UMI 


EXTENSION  OF  CERTAIN  SEC- 
TIONS OF  THE  TRADE  ACT- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT—PM  47 

The  Presiding  Officer  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  togeth- 
er with  accompanying  papers;  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

1  hereby  transmit  the  documents  re- 
ferred to  in  Subsection  402(d)(5)  of 
the  Trade  Act  of  1974  with  respect  to 
a  further  12-month  extension  of  the 
authority  to  waive  Subsections  (a)  and 
(b)  of  Section  402  of  the  Act.  These 
documents  constitute  my  decision  to 
continue  in  effect  this  waiver  author- 
ity for  a  further  12-month  period. 

I  include  as  part  of  these  documents 
my  determination  that  further  exten- 
sion of  the  waiver  authority  will  sub- 
stantially promote  the  objectives  of 
Section  402. 1  also  include  my  determi- 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
RECEIVED  DURING  RECESS 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  January  3,  1989.  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate,  on  May  23.  1989. 
received  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  announcing  that  the 
House  has  passed  the  following  joint 
resolution,  without  amendment: 

S.J.  Res.  128.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
a  first  strike  ceremony  at  the  United  States 
Capitol  for  the  Bicentennial  of  the  Congress 
Commemorative  Coin. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  22  U.S.C. 
276d.  the  Speaker  appoints  Mr.  Walsh 
to  the  United  States  delegation  to 
attend  the  meeting  of  the  Canada- 
United  States  Interparliamentary 
Group,  vice  Mr.  Martin  of  New  York, 
resigned. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  2:24  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  Goetz,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  disagrees  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  2402)  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1989. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  has  passed  the  following 
bills  and  joint  resolutions,  in  which  it 
requests  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate: 

H.R.  498.  An  act  to  clarify  and  strengthen 
the  authority  for  certain  Department  of  the 
Interior  law  enforcement  services,  activities, 
and  officers  in  Indian  country,  and  for  other 
purposes: 

H.R.  932.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  settle- 
ment of  land  claims  and  the  resolution  of 
certain  issues  of  governmental  jurisdiction, 
of  the  Puyallup  Tribe  of  Indians  in  the 
State  of  Washington,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: 

H.R.  1414.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  enlisted  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  to  the  American  Battle 
Monuments  Commission; 

H.R.  2072.  An  act  making  dire  emergency 
supplemental  appropriations  and  transfers, 
urgent  supplementals,  and  correcting  enroll- 
ment errors  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1989.  and  for  other  purposes. 

H.R.  2344.  An  act  to  authorize  the  trans- 
fer to  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  of  two 
excess  naval  vessels; 


H.J.  Res.  131.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
May  25,  1989,  as  "National  Tap  Dance  Day"; 
and 

H.J.  Res.  280.  Joint  resolution  increasing 
the  statutory  limit  on  the  public  debt. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  has  agreed  to  the  following 
concurrent  resolution,  in  which  it  re- 
quests the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.  Con.  Res.  136.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  on  the 
movement  for  democracy  in  China. 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives announced  that  the  House 
has  agreed  to  the  following  concurrent 
resolution,  in  which  it  requests  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.  Con.  Res.  139.  Concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  the  use  of  the  rotunda  of  the 
Capitol  for  the  lying  in  state  of  the  remairvs 
of  the  late  Honorable  Claude  Pepper. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  has  agreed  to  the  following 
resolution: 

H.  Res.  163.  Resolution  relative  to  the 
death  of  the  Honorable  Claude  Pepper,  a 
Representative  from  the  State  of  Florida. 

ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced 
that  the  Speaker  has  signed  the  fol- 
lowing enrolled  joint  resolution: 

S.J.  Res.  128.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
a  first  strike  ceremony  at  the  United  States 
Capitol  for  the  Bicentennial  of  the  Congress 
Commemorative  Coin. 

The  enrolled  joint  resolution  was 
subsequently  signed  by  the  President 
pro  tempore  (Mr.  Bvrd). 


MEASURES  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  read  the  first  and  second 
times  by  unanimous  consent,  and  re- 
ferred as  indicated: 

H.R.  498.  An  act  to  clarify  and  strengthen 
the  authority  for  certain  Department  of  the 
Interior  law  enforcement  services,  activities, 
and  officers  in  Indian  country,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Select  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs. 

H.R.  1414.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  enlisted  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  to  the  American  Battle 
Monuments  Commission;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  2072.  An  act  making  dire  emergency 
supplemental  appropriations  and  transfers, 
urgent  supplementals,  and  correcting  enroll- 
ment errors  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1989,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

H.R.  2344.  An  act  to  authorize  the  trans- 
fer to  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  of  two 
excess  naval  vessels;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

H.J.  Res.  131.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
May  25,  1989,  as  "National  Tap  Dance  Day  "; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  280.  Joint  resolution  increasing 
the  statutory  limit  on  the  public  debt;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 
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REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 
RECEIVED  DURING  RECESS 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  May  18.  1989.  the  follow- 
ing reports  of  committees  were  sub- 
mitted on  May  25.  1989: 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  with  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute: 

S.  85.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  acceptance  of 
certain  lands  for  addition  to  Harpers  Perry 
National  Historical  Park  West  Virginia 
(Rept.  No.  101-32). 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  with 
amendments: 

S.  694.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Energy  Policy 
and  Conservation  Act  to  Extend  the  Au- 
thority for  the  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  101-33). 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  without 
amendment: 

S.  750.  A  bill  extending  time  limitations  on 
certain  projects  (Rept.  No.  101-34). 

H.R.  964.  A  bill  to  correct  error  in  Private 
Law  100-29  (relating  to  certain  lands  in 
Lamar  County,  Alabama)  Rept.  No.  101-35). 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  with 
amendments: 

H.R.  999.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Act  of  Octo- 
ber 15,  1966  (80  Stat.  915).  as  amended,  es- 
tablishing a  program  for  the  preservation  of 
additional  historic  property  throughout  the 
Nation,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
101-36). 

By  Mr.  HOLLINGS,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation, 
with  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute: 

S.  605.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Commis- 
sion, and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  101- 
37). 


By  Mr.  KERREY  (for  Mr.  Byrd),  from 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  with 
amendments: 

H.R.  2072.  A  bill  making  dire  emergency 
supplemental  appropriations  and  transfers, 
urgent  supplementals  and  correcting  enroll- 
ment errors  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 10,  1989,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  101-41). 

By  Mr.  FORD,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  136.  A  bill  to  amend  title  3,  United 
States  Code,  to  establish  a  single  poll  clos- 
ing time  in  the  continental  United  States 
for  Presidential  general  elections  (Rept.  No. 
101-42). 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  without 
amendment: 

S.  783.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Natural  Gas 
Policy  Act  of  1978  to  eliminate  wellhead 
price  and  non-price  controls  on  the  first  sale 
of  natural  gas  and  to  make  technical  and 
conforming  amendments  to  such  Act  (Rept. 
No.  101-38). 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  with 
amendments: 

H.R.  1722.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Natural 
Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978  to  eliminate  well- 
head price  controls  on  the  first  sale  of  natu- 
ral gas,  and  to  make  technical  and  conform- 
ing amendments  to  such  Act  (Rept.  No.  101- 
39). 

By  Mr.  HOLLINGS,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation, 
with  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute: 

S.  169.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  Policy,  Organization, 
and  Priorities  Act  of  1976  in  order  to  pro- 
vide for  improved  coordination  of  national 
scientific  research  efforts  and  to  provide  for 
a  national  plan  to  improve  scientific  under- 
standing of  the  Earth  system  and  the  effect 
of  changes  in  that  system  on  climate  and 
human  well-being  (Rept.  No.  101-40). 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  NUNN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Warner)  (by  request): 
S.   1083.  A  bill  to  authorize  certain  con- 
struction at  military  installations  for  fiscal 
years  1990  and  1991,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

S.  1084.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  civil  programs  for  fiscal  years  1990  and 
1991;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
S.  1085.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  fiscal  years  1990  and  1991  for  military 
functions  of  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
to   prescribe   military   personnel   levels   for 
such  Department  for  fiscal  years  1990  and 
1991,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  DAMATO: 
S.  1086.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maurice  G. 
Hardy;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BURNS: 
S.  1087.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Disaster  As- 
sistance Act  of  1988  to  provide  disaster  as- 
sistance to  orchard  owners  who  have  suf- 
fered losses  as  a  result  of  freeze  damage  in 
1989,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry. 

By  Mr.  EXON  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ford. 
Mr.  Stevens,  and  Mr.  Dodd): 
S.  1088.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XIX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  improve  the  provision 
and  quality  of  services  to  individuals  with 
mental  retardation  or  related  condition;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  LIEBERMAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
DoDD,  Mr.  MoYNiHAN.  Mr.  D'Amato. 
Mr.  Lautenberg,  Mr.  Glenn,  Mr. 
Pell,  Mr.  Levin,  Mr.  Inouye,  Mr. 
BuRDicK,  Mr.  Hollings.  Mr.  Kohl, 
Mr.  Bradley.  Mr.  Matsunaca,  Mr. 
Pryor.  Mr.  Metzenbaum,  Mr.  Gore, 
Mr.  Wirth,  Mr.  Cranston.  Mr. 
Adams,  Mr.  Riegle.  Mr.  Kerry,  Mr. 
Fowler.  Mr.  Heflin,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr. 
Simon,  Mr.  Shelby.  Mr.  Graham. 
Ms.  MiKULSKi,  Mr.  Bumpers,  Mr. 
Bryan,  Mr.  Nunn.  Mr.  Ford,  Mr. 
Rockefeller.  Mr.  Simpson.  Mr. 
Thurmond,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mrs.  Kasse- 
BAUM.  Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr.  Wallop,  Mr. 
Warner,  Mr.  Lugar,  Mr.  Duren- 
BERGER,  Mr.  Conrad,  Mr.  Domenici, 
Mr.  BoscHWiTZ,  Mr.  Garn,  Mr. 
Chafee.  Mr.  Burns,  Mr.  Dole, 
McClure,  Mr.  Humphrey. 
Kasten,  Mr.  Cohen.  Mr.  Heinz 
Mr.  Grassley): 


S.J.  Res.  142.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  beginning  July  23,  1989.  as  "Lyme 
Disease  Awareness  Week";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Grassley,  Mr.  Domenici.  Mr.  Garn, 
Mr.  Pressler,  Mr.  Thurmond.  Mr. 
Armstrong,  Mr.  Helms.  Mr.  Chafee, 
Mr.  Dole.  Mr.  Boschwitz,  Mr. 
D'Amato,  Mr.  Coats,  Mr.  Gorton, 
Mr.  Symms.  Mr.  Cohen.  Mr.  Dan- 
forth,  Mr.  Heinz,  Mr.  Murkowski. 
Mr.  McClure,  Mr.  Bond.  Mr. 
Wilson,  Mr.  Hatch,  Mr.  Warner. 
Mr.  Cochran,  Mr.  Gramm.  Mr.  Simp- 
son, Mr.  Bentsen,  Mr.  DeConcini, 
Mr.  RiEGLE,  Mr.  Gore,  Mr.  Reid.  Mr. 
Burdick.  Mr.  Shelby,  Mr.  Simon. 
Mr.  Fowler,  Mr.  Robb.  Mr.  Matsu- 
NAGA,  Mr.  Hollings,  Mr.  Pryor,  Mr. 
LiEBERMAN,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Mitchell, 
Mr.  Levin,  Mr.  Rockefeller,  Mr. 
Adams,  Mr.  Boren,  Mr.  Dodd.  Mr. 
Heflin.  Mr.  Bradley,  and  Mr.  Metz- 
enbaum >: 
S.J.  Res.  143.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  December  10.  1989,  through  De- 
cember 16,  1989,  as  "National  Drunk  and 
Drugged  Driving  Awareness  Week";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    HATCH    (for    himself,    Mr. 

DeConcini.     Mr.     Thurmond,     Mr. 

Grassley.   Mr.  Heflin,  Mr.  Dixon. 

Mr.   MuRKOWSKi,   Mr.  Symms.  Mrs. 

Kassebaum,     Mr.     Lott.     and     Mr. 

Coats  i: 

S.J.  Res.  144.  Joint  resolution  proposing 

an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 

United  States  relating  to  voluntary  silent 

prayer  or  reflection;  to  the  Committee  on 

the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  REID: 
S.J.  Res.  145.  Joint  resolution  designating 
June   12,   to  June   19,    1989,   as  "Old   Cars 
Week":  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PELL  (for  himself,  Mr.  Chafee, 
Mr.    Adams,    Mr.    Armstrong,    Mr. 
Bentsen,    Mr.    Boren,    Mr.    Bosch- 
witz, Mr.  Bumpers,  Mr.  Burns,  Mr. 
Conrad,  Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr.  DeCon- 
cini, Mr.  Dodd.  Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Do- 
menici.  Mr.    Garn,   Mr.   Gore,   Mr. 
Gorton,    Mr.    Grassley.    Mr.    Hat- 
field. Mr.  Heflin,  Mr.  Hollings.  Mr. 
Kennedy,  Mr.  Kerry,  Mr.  Kohl,  Mr. 
Lautenberg,  Mr.  Levin,  Mr.  Lieber- 
MAN.  Mr.  Lugar.  Mr.  Matsunaga,  Mr. 
Metzenbaum,     Ms.     Mikulski,     Mr. 
MoYNiHAN.    Mr.    Murkowski.    Mr. 
Nunn.  Mr.  Packwood,  Mr.  Pressler, 
Mr.   Pryor,   Mr.   Reid,   Mr.   Riegle, 
Mr.  Robb,  Mr.  Mack,  Mr.  Cranston, 
Mr.      Wirth,      Mr.      Kasten,      Mr, 
Warner,  Mr.  Coats,  Mr.  Sarbanes. 
Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Burdick.  Mr.  Spec- 
ter, Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr.  Stevens.  Mr. 
CocHtuM,     Mr.     Simon,     and     Mr. 
Bryan  •: 
S.J.  Res.  146.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  of  September  24.  1989,  as  "Reli- 
gious Freedom  Week":  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
and 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  CONRAD: 
S.    Res.    136.    Resolution    to   express   the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  should  make  the  full  appro- 
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priations  authorized  for  carrying  out  pro- 
grams   for    assessment    and    mitigation    of 
radon  under  the  Toxic  Substances  Control 
Act:  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
By  Mr.  GRAHAM   (for   himself.   Mr. 
Mack.    Mr.    Matsunaga,    and    Mr. 
Reid): 
S.   Res.    137.    Resolution   relative   to   the 
death  of  Representative  Claude  Pepper,  of 
Florida:  considered  and  agreed  to. 

By  Mr.  FOWLER  (for  Mr.  Mitchell 
(for  himself  and  Mr.  Dole)): 
S.  Res.  138.  Resolution  reappointing  Ken- 
neth U.  Benjamin.  Jr..  as  Deputy  Senate 
Legal  Counsel:  considered  and  agreed  to. 

By  Mr.  FOWLER  (for  Mr.  LAtrrEWBERC 
(for  himself.  Mr.  Shelby.  Mr. 
Gramii.  Mr.  Bradley.  Mr.  Dole.  Mr. 

LlEBERMAN.     Mr.     COATS.     Mr.     ROBB. 

Mr.  Hatch.  Mr.  Mitchell.  Mr.  Ste- 
vens, Mr.  Sanford.  Mr.  Warner.  Mr. 
Boren.  Mr.  Pell.  Mr.  Metzenbaum. 
Mr.    Murkowski.    Mr.    Matsunaga. 
Mr.     Sarbanes.     Mr.     Burns.     Mr. 
Conrad.  Mr.  Inohye.  Mr.  Garn.  Mr. 
DeConcini.  Mr.  Simon.  Mr.  Wilson. 
Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  Sasser.  Mr.  Biden. 
Mr.  Levin.  Mr.  Gore.  Mr.  Hollings. 
Mr.     Heflin.     Mr.     Daschle.     Mr. 
RiEGLE.  Mr.  MoYNiHAN.   Mr.  Bump- 
ers,  Mr.   Glenn.   Mr.   Rockefeller. 
Mr.   Cranston.   Mr.    Domenici.   Mr. 
Thurmond,  Mr.  Specter,  Mr.  Roth. 
Mr.  Simpson.  Mr.  Heinz.  Mr.  Mack. 
Mr.  Armstrong.  Mr.  Grassley.  Mr. 
Jeffords.  Mr.  D'Amato,  Ms.  Mikul- 
ski,  Mr.  Cohen,  Mr.  Gorton,  and 
Mr.  Chafee)): 
S.  Res.  139.  Resolution  to  designate  June 
6,  1989.  as  "National  D-E)ay  Remembrance 
Day,  and  to  recognize  the  sacrifices  made  by 
the  American  and  other  Allied  soldiers  who 
gave  their  lives  to  liberate  Europe  and  save 
the  world  from  Adolf  Hitler:  considered  and 
agreed  to. 


UMI 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BELLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  NUNN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Warned)  (by  request): 
S.  1083.  A  bill  to  authorize  certain 
construction  at  military  installations 
for  fiscal  years  1990  and  1991.  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION  AUTHORIZATION  ACT. 
FISCAL  YEARS  1990  AND  1991 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest, for  myself  and  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  [Mr.  Warner],  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  authorize  certain  construction 
at  military  installations  for  fiscal 
years  1990  and  1991,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
letter  of  transmittal  requesting  consid- 
eration of  the  legislation  and  explain- 
ing its  purpose  be  printed  in  the 
Record  immediately  following  the  list- 
ing of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1083 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repretentativea    of   the    United    States    of 
ATnerica  in  Congress  assembled. 


SE(TM)N  1.  SHORT  TITI.K. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Military 
Construction  Authorization  Act.  1990  and 
1991". 

Subdivision  1— Fiscal  Year  1990 
TITLE  I-ARMY 

SEC.  1101.  AITHORI/EI)  ARMY  fONSTRllTION  AND 
LAND  A<Ul  ISITION  PROJECTS. 

(a)  Inside  the  United  States.— The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  may  acquire  real  property 
and  may  carry  out  military  construction 
projects  In  the  amounts  shown  for  each  of 
the  following  installations  and  locations 
inside  the  United  States: 

Alabama 
Anniston  Army  Depot.  $2,300,000. 
Fort  McClellan.  $2,750,000. 
Redstone  Arsenal,  $18,390,000. 
Fort  Rucker,  $3,600,000. 
Alaska 
Fort  Richardson,  $3,350,000. 
Fort  Wainwright,  $14,800,000. 

Arizona 
Fort  Huachuca,  $9,900,000. 
Yuma  Proving  Ground,  $11,400,000. 

California 
Fort  Irwin.  $4,950,000. 
Fort  Ord,  $2,450,000. 
Sacramento  Army  Depot,  $3,900,000. 

Colorado 
Fort  Carson.  $4,700,000. 
Florida 
Key  West  Naval  Air  Station.  $6,100,000. 

Georgia 
Fort  Benning.  $7,500,000. 
Fort  Gordon,  $4,000,000. 
Fort  Stewart.  $5,200,000. 
Hawaii 
Fort  Shafter,  $9,300,000. 
Schofield  Barracks.  $10,000,000. 

Kansas 
Port  Leavenworth.  $5,500,000. 
Fort  Riley.  $12,680,000. 

Kentucky 
Fort  Campbell.  $30,450,000. 
Fort  Knox.  $2,200,000. 

Louisiana 
Fort  Polk,  $23,350,000. 

Maryland 
Fort  Detrick.  $2,300,000. 
Fort  Meade,  $6,200,000. 
Fort  Ritchie,  $630,000. 

Massachusetts 
Fort  Devens,  $3,550,000. 
Missouri 
Fort  Leonard  Wood,  $10,450,000. 

New  Jersey 
Fort  Monmouth,  $8,600,000. 
Picatinny  Arsenal,  $11,800,000. 

New  York 
Fort  Drum.  $70,600,000. 

North  Carolina 
Fort  Bragg,  $32,000,000. 

Oklahoma 
Port  Still,  $17,320,000. 
McAlester      Army      Ammunition      Plant, 
$2,200,000. 

Pennsylvania 
New        Cumberland        Army        Depot. 
$14,000,000. 

Texas 
Corpus  Christi  Army  Depot,  $5,200,000. 
Port  Bliss,  $3,400,000. 
Fort  Hood,  $2,800,000. 


Utah 
Dugway  Proving  Ground.  $2,400,000. 

Virginia 
Fort  Belvoir,  $23,000,000. 
Fort  Lee,  $1,750,000. 
Fort  Monroe,  $1,100,000. 
Fort  Story,  $3,350,000. 

Washington 

Fort  Lewis,  $770,000. 

Various  Locations 

Classified  Location,  $3,900,000. 

(b)  Outside  the  United  States.— The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  may  acquire  real  proper- 
ty and  may  carry  out  military  construction 
projects  in  the  amounts  shown  for  each  of 
the  following  installations  and  locations 
outside  the  United  States: 

Germany 
Augsburg,  $600,000. 
Baumholder,  $6,400,000. 
Grafenwoehr,  $6,500,000. 
Hanau,  $16,550,000. 
Heilbronn,  $5,400,000. 
Hohenfels.  $9,200,000. 
Mainz.  $26,400,000. 
Mannheim.  $8,000,000. 
Stuttgart.  $9,400,000. 
Vilseck,  $8,800,000. 
Wuerzburg,  $12,000,000. 
Various  Locations,  $4,150,000. 

Korea 
Camp  Casey,  $24,200,000. 
Camp  Garry  Owen,  $4,200,000. 
Camp  Hovey,  $15,300,000. 
H-220  Heliport,  $4,050,000. 

Kwajalein  Atoll 
Kwajalein,  $9,500,000. 

Panama 
Port  Kobbe,  $7,200,000. 

Puerto  Rico 
Port  Buchanan,  $690,000. 

Various  Locations 
Location  276.  $1,950,000. 
Classified  Locations.  $6,100,000. 

SEC.  1102.  FAMILY  HOISINC. 

(a)  Construction  and  Acquisition.— The 
Secretary  of  the  Army  may  construct  or  ac- 
quire family  housing  units  (including  land 
acquistlon).  using  amounts  appropriated 
pursuant  to  section  1104(a)(6)(A).  at  the  fol- 
lowing Installations  in  the  number  of  units 
shown  and  in  the  amounts  shown,  for  each 
installation:  Helemano.  Hawaii,  ninety 
units,  $10,322,000.  Hickam  Air  Force  Base, 
twenty  units,  $2,500,000.  Kaneohe,  Hawaii, 
forth  units.  $4,700,000. 

(b)  Planning  and  Design.— The  Secretary 
of  the  Army  may,  using  amounts  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  section  1104(a)(6)(A),  carry 
out  architectural  and  engineering  services 
and  construction  design  activities  with  re- 
spect to  the  construction  or  improvement  of 
family  housing  units  in  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  $1,349,000. 

SEC.  1103.  IMPROVEMENTS  TO  MILITARY   KAMILY 
HOISING  UNITS. 

(a)  In  General.— Subject  to  Section  2825 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  may.  using  amounts  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  section 
1104(a)(6)(A).  Improve  existing  military 
family  housing  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
$36,329,000. 

(b)  Waiver  of  Maximum  Per  Unit  Cost 
FOR  Certain  Improvement  Projects.— Not- 
withstanding the  maximum  amount  per 
unit  for  an  improvement  project  under  sec- 
tion 2825(b)  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
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the  Secretary  of  the  Army  may— (1)  carry 
out  projects  to  improve  existing  military 
family  housing  units  at  the  following  instal- 
lations in  the  number  of  units  shown  and  in 
the  amount  shown,  for  each  installation: 

Port  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  one  unit. 
$95,900,  of  which  $86,900  is  for  concurrent 
repairs. 

Pusan,  Korea,  twenty  units,  $1,250,000. 

(2)  improve  four  units  at  Forth  Sill,  Okla- 
homa, authorized  in  Public  Law  100-456,  in 
an  amount  of  $178,088. 

SEC.    1104.   AUTHORIZATION   OK   APPROPRIATIONS. 
ARMY. 

(a)  In  General.— Funds  are  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  years 
beginning  after  September  30.  1989.  for  mili- 
tary construction,  land  acquisition,  and  mili- 
tary family  housing  functions  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  in  the  total  amount 
of  $2,180,400,000  follows: 

(1)  For  military  construction  projects 
inside  the  United  States  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 1101(a).  $426,090,000. 

(2)  For  military  construction  projects  out- 
side the  United  States  authorized  by  section 
1101(b).  $186,590,000. 

(3)  For  the  construction  of  the  Central 
Distribution  Center.  Phase  III,  Red  River 
Army  Depot.  Texas,  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 2101  lof  the  National  Defense  Authori- 
zation Act,  1989,  $39,000,000. 

(4)  For  unspecified  minor  construction 
projects  authorized  under  section  2905  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code.  $11,000,000. 

(5)  For  architectural  and  engineering  serv- 
ices and  construction  design  under  section 
2807  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
$74,420,000. 

(6)  For  military  family  housing  func- 
tions— 

(A)  for  construction  and  acquistion  of 
military  family  housing  and  facilities, 
$55,200,000. 

(B)  for  support  of  military  family  housing 
(Including  the  functions  described  in  section 
2833  of  title  10,  United  States  Code), 
$1,383,000,000,  of  which  not  more  than 
$319,142,000  may  be  obligated  or  expended 
for  the  leasing  of  military  family  housing 
worldwide. 

(7)  For  the  Homeowners  Assistance  Pro- 
gram as  authorized  by  section  2832  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  $5,100,000  to  remain 
in  effect  until  expended. 

(b)  Limitation  on  Total  Cost  of  Con- 
struction Projects.— Notwithstanding  the 
cost  variations  authorized  by  section  2853  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  and  any  other 
cost  variation  authorized  by  law,  the  total 
cost  of  all  projects  carried  out  under  section 
1101  of  this  Act  may  not  exceed  the  total 
amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
under  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  subsection 
(a). 

SEC.    1105.   EXTENSION   OF  CERTAIN    PRIOR   YEAR 
AUTHORIZATIONS. 

(a)  extension  of  Authorization  of  Cer- 
tain Fiscal  Year  1986  Projects.— Notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  section  603(a)  of 
the  Military  Construction  Act,  1986  (Public 
Law  99-167),  authorizations  for  the  follow- 
ing projects  authorized  in  sections  101  and 
102  of  that  Act,  as  extended  by  section 
2105(b)  of  the  Military  Construction  Au- 
thorization Act  1988  and  1989  (division  B  of 
Public  Law  99-180)  and  section  2106(b)  of 
the  Military  Construction  Act,  1989  (Public 
Law  100-456),  shall  remain  in  effect  until 
October  1,  1991  or  the  date  of  enactment  of 
an  Act  authorizing  funds  for  military  con- 
struction for  fiscal  year  1992,  whichever  is 
later: 


(1)  Modified  record  fire  range  in  the 
amount  of  $2,850,000  at  Nuernberg,  Germa- 
ny. 

(2)  Family  housing,  new  construction,  6 
units,  in  the  amount  of  $596,000  at  Fort 
Myer.  Virginia. 

(3)  Flight  simulator  building  in  the 
amount  of  $2,900,000  at  Wiesbaden.  Germa- 
ny. 

(b)  Extension  of  Authorization  of  Cer- 
tain Fiscal  Year  1987  Projects.— Notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  section  2701(a)  of 
the  Military  Construction  Authorization 
Act.  1987.  (division  B  of  Public  Law  99-661). 
authorizations  of  the  following  projects  au- 
thorized in  sections  2101,  2102,  and  2103  of 
that  Act  as  extended  by  section  2106(c)  of 
the  Military  Construction  Authorization 
Act,  1989  (Public  Law  100-456).  shall  remain 
in  effect  until  October  1.  1991,  or  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  an  Act  authorizing 
funds  for  military  construction  for  fiscal 
year  1992,  whichever  Is  later: 

(1)  Aircraft  maintenance  hangar  in  the 
amount  of  $7,100,000  at  Hanau,  Germany. 

(2)  Family  housing,  new  construction,  40 
units  In  the  amount  of  $4,100,000  at  Crall- 
shelm,  Germany. 

(c)  Extension  of  Authorization  of  Cer- 
tain Fiscal  Year  1988  Projects.— Notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  2171  of  the  Mili- 
tary Construction  Authorization  Act  of  1988 
(Division  B  of  Public  Law  100-180),  authori- 
zations for  the  following  projects  authorized 
In  sections  2101  and  2102  of  that  Act  shall 
remain  In  effect  until  October  1,  1991,  or 
the  date  of  enactment  of  a  Military  Con- 
struction Authorization  Act  for  fiscal  year 
1992,  whichever  is  later: 

(1)  Child  Development  Center  in  the 
amount  of  $1,050,000  at  Rhelnberg,  Germa- 
ny. 

(2)  Training  Exercise  Facility  in  the 
amount  of  $5,900,000  at  Elnsledlerhof.  Ger- 
many. 

(3)  Operations  Building  Modifications  In 
the  amount  of  $5,400,000  at  Stuttgart.  Ger- 
many. 

(4)  Hardstand/Tactlcal  Equipment  Shop 
In  the  amount  of  $2,250,000  at  Wiesbaden. 
Germany. 

(5)  Servicemember  Support  Complex  in 
the  amount  of  $5,700,000  at  Fort  Rucker. 
Alabama. 

(6)  Wall /Celling  Insulation  In  the  amount 
of  $930,000  at  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground, 
Maryland. 

(7)  Family  Housing,  new  construction,  25 
units.  In  the  amount  of  $2,200,000  at  Port  A. 
P.  Hill,  Virginia. 

(8)  Family  Housing,  new  construction,  106 
units.  In  the  amount  of  $11,200,000  at  Bam- 
berg, Germany. 

(9)  Family  Housing,  new  construction,  152 
units.  In  the  amount  of  12,600,000  at  Baum- 
holder,  Germany. 

TIT1£  II— NAVY 

SEC.  1201  AITHORIZED  NAVY  CONSTRICTION  AND 
LAND  ACQUISITION  PROJECTS. 

(a)  Inside  the  United  States.— The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  may  acquire  real  property 
and  may  carry  out  military  construction 
projects  In  the  amounts  shown  for  each  of 
the  following  Installations  and  locations 
inside  the  United  States: 

Alabama 
Mobile,  Naval  Station,  $3,965,000. 

Alaska 
Adak,  Naval  Air  Station,  $18,870,000. 

Arizona 
Yuma,      Marine      Corps      Air      Station, 
$900,000. 


California 


Camp  Pendleton,  Marine  Corps  Air  Sta- 
tion, $2,100,000. 

Camp    Pendleton.    Marine    Corps    Base. 
$57,600,000. 

China     Lake,     Naval     Weapons     Center. 
$17,500,000. 

Concord.       Naval       Weapons       Station, 
$5,640,000. 

Coronado.      Naval      Amphibious      Base, 
$7,770,000. 

Coronado.     Surface     Warfare     Officers 
School  Command  Detachment,  $4,360,000. 

El  Centro.  Naval  Air  Facility,  $7,200,000. 

Lemoore,  Naval  Air  Station,  $2,100,000. 

Moffett      Field,      Naval      Air      Station, 
$1,000,000. 

Monterey.  Fleet  Numerical  Oceanography 
Center.  $750,000. 

Monterey.  Naval  Postgraduate  School, 
$16,690,000. 

North  Island,  Naval  Air  Station, 
$6,160,000. 

San  Diego.  Fleet  Antl-Submarlne  Warfare 
Training  Center.  Pacific.  $820,000. 

San  Diego,  Fleet  Combat  Training  Center, 
Pacific,  $3,670,000. 

San  Diego,  Fleet  Intelligence  Training 
Center,  Pacific,  $2,500,000. 

San  Diego.  Fleet  Training  Center, 
$12,800,000. 

San  Diego.  Integrated  Combat  Systems 
Test  Facility.  $4,100,000. 

San  Diego,  Marine  Corps  Recruit  Depot, 
$3,070,000. 

San  Diego,  Naval  Hospital.  $5,000,000. 

San  Diego.  Naval  Ocean  Systems  Center, 
$1,300,000. 

San  Diego,  Naval  Station,  $1,000,000. 

San  Diego.  Naval  Submarine  Base, 
$10,800,000. 

San  Diego.  Naval  Training  Center, 
$4,800,000. 

San  Diego.  Navy  Public  Works  Center. 
$4,400,000. 

San  Francisco.  Navy  Public  Works  Center, 
$3,910,000. 

Seal  Beach.  Naval  Weapons  Station, 
$9,000,000. 

Tustin.  Marine  Corps  Air  Station. 
$2,990,000. 

Twentynine  Palms,  Marine  Corps  Air- 
Ground  Combat  Center,  $3,140,000. 

Vallejo.  Mare  Island  Naval  Shipyard. 
$6,300,000. 

Connecticut 

New  London.  Naval  Submarine  Base. 
$24,250,000. 

New  London.  Naval  Submarine  School, 
$8,200,000. 

New  London,  Underwater  Systems  Center. 
$12,600,000. 

District  of  Columbia 

Washington,  Commandant,  Naval  District. 
$420,000. 

Washington,  Naval  Observatory, 

$2,500,000. 

Florida 

Cecil  Field.  Naval  Air  Station.  $1,970,000. 

Jacksonville.  Naval  Hospital,  $2,080,000. 

Orlando.  Naval  Training  Center. 
$18,400,000. 

Panama  City.  Naval  Diving  and  Salvage 
Training  Center.  $4,300,000. 

Panama  City.  Naval  Experimental  Diving 
Unit,  $2,900,000. 

Pensacola.  Navy  Public  Works  Center, 
$2,100,000. 

Georgia 
Albany,    Marine    Corps    Logistics    Base, 
$1,300,000. 
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Athens,     Navy     Supply     Corps     School. 
$1,000,000. 

Kings     Bay.     Naval     Submarine     Base. 
$58,910,000. 

Hawaii 
Kaneohe  Bay.  Marine  Corps  Air  Station, 
$13,150,000. 
Lualualei.  Naval  Magazine.  $4,600,000. 
Pearl    Harbor.    Naval    Submarine    Base. 
$18,600,000. 

Pearl  Harbor.  Naval  Submarine  Training 
Center.  Pacific,  $5,550,000. 

Pearl  Harbor,  Navy  Public  Worlis  Center. 
$750,000. 

Wahiawa,     Naval     Communication     Area 
Master  Station  Eastern  Pacific,  $8,000,000. 
Illinois 
Great  Lakes,  Naval  Hospital,  $12,270,000. 
Great     LaJces.     Naval     Training     Center. 
$15,900,000. 

Indiana 
Indianapolis,      Naval      Avionics      Center. 
$8,000,000. 

Maine 
Brunswiclc.  Naval  Air  Station.  $1,000,000. 
Brunswick.  Naval  Branch  Medical  Clinic. 
$2,650,000. 

Maryland 
Annapolis.  Naval  Academy.  $48,000,000. 
Indian  Head,  Naval  Explosive  Ordnance 
Disposal  Technology  Center.  $7,700,000. 

Indian    Head,    Naval    Ordnance    Station, 
$10,670,000. 

Patuxent  River.  Naval   Air  Test  Center. 
$17,000,000. 

St.  Inigoes,  Naval  Electronic  Systems  En- 
gineering Activity.  $2,950,000. 
Mississippi 
Meridian.  Naval  Air  Station,  $11,800,000. 
Pascagoula,  Naval  Station,  $2,220,000. 

Nevada 
Fallon,  Naval  Air  Station,  $1,000,000. 

New  Jersey 
Bayonne.  Navy  Publications  and  Printing 
Service  Detachment  Office.  $1,000,000. 

Earle.         Naval         Weapons        Station. 
$14,270,000. 

New  Mexico 
Elephant  Butte.  Naval  Space  Surveillance 
Field  Station.  $4,700,000. 

New  York 
New  York,  Naval  Station,  $25,640,000. 

North  Carolina 
Camp     Lejeune.     Marine     Corps     Base. 
$21,210,000. 

Cherry  Point.  Marine  Corps  Air  Station. 
$23,820,000. 

New    River.    Marine    Corps    Air    Station. 
$21,100,000. 

Oklahoma 
Tinker  Air  Force  Base,  Naval  Air  Detach- 
ment, $21,500,000. 

Rhode  Island 
Newport.  Naval  Education  and  Training 
Center,  $8,000,000. 

South  Carolina 

Beaufort,     Marine    Corps    Air    Station, 
$4,920,000. 

Charleston,       Naval       Supply       Center, 
$700,000. 

Tennessee 

Memphis.  Naval  Air  Station.  $10,000,000. 
Texas 

Ingleside.  Naval  Station,  $19,720,000. 

Lackland  Air  Force  Base.  Naval  Technical 
Training  Center  Detachment.  $4,500,000. 


Virginia 

Chesapeake.  Naval  Security  Group  Activi- 
ty. Northwest.  $1,300,000. 

Dahlgren.  Naval  Surface  Warfare  Center, 
$1,000,000. 

Dam  Neck.  Marine  Environmental  Sys- 
tems Facility.  $8,000,000. 

Little  Creek.  Naval  Amphibious  Base. 
$5,200,000. 

Norfolk.  Naval  Air  Station.  $4,400,000. 

Norfolk.  Naval  Eastern  Oceanography 
Center,  $680,000. 

Norfolk.  Naval  Supply  Center.  $6,500,000. 

Oceana,  Naval  Air  Station,  $12,555,000. 

Portsmouth.  Norfolk  Naval  Shipyard, 
$9,700,000. 

Quantico.  Marine  Corps  Combat  Develop- 
ment Command,  $3,450,000. 

Williamsburg.  Cheatham  Annex.  Naval 
Supply  Center.  $18,500,000. 
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Naval      Weapons      Station, 

Washington 
Naval  Hospital,  $1,000,000. 
Puget  Sound  Naval  Shipyard. 


Yorktown. 
$21,420,000. 

Bremerton 

Bremerton 
$19,900,000. 

Bremerton,  Puget  Sound  Naval  Supply 
Center.  $690,000. 

Everett.  Naval  Station.  $11,200,000. 

Keyport.  Naval  Undersea  Warfare  Engi- 
neering Station.  $1,850,000. 

Oso,  Jim  Creek  Naval  Radio  Station, 
$1,200,000. 

Various  Locations 

Land  Acquisition,  $21,000,000. 

(b)  Outside  the  United  States.— The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  may  acquire  real  proper- 
ty and  may  carry  out  military  construction 
projects  in  the  amounts  shown  for  each  of 
the  following  installations  and  locations 
outside  the  United  States; 

Ascension  Island 

Naval  Communication  Detachment. 
$3,500,000. 

Australia 

Exmouth.  Harold  E.  Holt  Naval  Communi- 
cation Station.  $610,000. 

Bahamas 

Andros  Island.  Naval  Underwater  Systems 
Center.  $4,140,000. 

Guam 

Camp  Covington.  Mobile  Construction 
Battalion.  $4,300,000. 

Fleet  Surveillance  Support  Command, 
$27,000,000. 

Navy  Public  Works  Center.  $4,150,000. 
Iceland 

Keflavik.  Naval  Air  Station.  $7,500,000. 

Keflavik,  Naval  Communication  Station. 
$8,450,000. 

Italy 

Naples.  Naval  Support  Activity. 
$46,600,000. 

Japan 

Atsugi.  Naval  Air  Facility.  $14,900,000. 

Okinawa,  Camp  Smedley  D.  Butler 
Marine  Corps  Base.  $3,200,000. 

Okinawa.  Putenma  Marine  Corps  Air  Sta- 
tion. $7,450,000. 

Puerto  Rico 

Roosevelt  Roads,  Naval  Communication 
Station,  $1,300,000. 

United  Kingdom 

Eklzell,  Scotland.  Naval  Security  Group 
Activity,  $5,820,000. 

London.  Naval  Activities,  $10,130,000. 
Various  Locations 

Classified  Location,  $5,800,000. 


Host      Nation 
$1,000,000. 

SKC.  1202.  !■  A.MII.Y  HOISINC. 

(a)  Construction  and  Acquisition.— The 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  may.  using  amounts 
appropriated  pursuant  to  section 
1204(a)(6)(A).  construct  or  acquire  family 
housing  units  (including  land  acquisition), 
at  the  following  installations  in  the  number 
of  units  shown,  and  in  the  amount  shown 
for  each  installation: 

Camp  Pendleton,  Marine  Corps  Base,  Cali- 
fornia, one  hundred  twelve  units, 
$10,150,000. 

Long  Beach.  Naval  Station,  California, 
Family  Housing  Office,  $592,000. 

San  Diego.  Navy  Public  Works  Center. 
California.  Family  Housing  Warehouse, 
$1,855,000. 

San  Francisco.  Navy  Public  Works  Center. 
California,  three  hundred  forty-four  units, 
$28,350,000. 

Thurmont.  Naval  Support  Facility,  Mary- 
land, eleven  units,  $1,160,000. 

Norfolk,  Navy  Public  Works  Center,  Vir- 
ginia, Community  Center,  $332,000. 

Keflavik.  Naval  Air  Station.  Iceland,  one 
hundred  twelve  units,  $23,213,000. 

Subic  Bay.  Navy  Public  Works  Center. 
Philippines,  two  hundred  sixteen  units. 
$19,000,000. 

(b)  Planning  and  Design.- The  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  may  carry  out  architectural  and 
engineering  services  and  construction  design 
activities,  using  amounts  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  section  1204(a)(6)(A).  with  respect 
to  the  construction  or  improvement  of  mili- 
tary family  housing  units  in  an  amount  not 
to  exceed  $1,000,000. 

SKt.   1203.   I.MPROVKMKSTS  TO  MILITARY   FAMILY 

hoisim;  I  nits. 

(a)  In  General.— Subject  to  section  2825 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  may.  using  amounts  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  section  1204(a)(6)(A). 
improve  existing  military  family  housing 
units  in  the  amount  of  $41,748,000. 

(b)  Waiver  of  Maximum  Per  Unit  Cost 
FOR  Certain  Improvement  Projects.— Not- 
withstanding the  maximum  amount  per 
unit  for  an  improvement  project  under  sec- 
tion 2825(b)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may  carry  out 
projects  to  improve  existing  military  family 
housing  units  at  the  following  installations 
in  the  number  of  units  shown  and  in  the 
amount  shown,  for  each  installation: 

Long  Beach,  Naval  Station.  California, 
forty-four  units,  $2,208,200. 

San  Diego.  Navy  Public  Works  Center, 
California,  one  unit,  $79,900. 

Great  Lakes.  Navy  Public  Works  Center, 
Illinois,  two  hundred  sixty-two  units, 
$17,198,100. 

Lakehurst.  Naval  Air  Engineering  Center, 
New  Jersey,  thirty-two  units.  $1,946,400. 

Lakehurst.  Naval  Air  Engineering  Center. 
New  Jersey,  one  unit.  $80,100. 

New  York,  Naval  Station,  New  York,  ten 
units.  $842,000. 

New  York.  Naval  Station,  New  York,  ten 
units.  $719,100. 

Cherry  Point.  Marine  Corps  Air  Station. 
North  Carolina,  two  hundred  fourteen 
units.  $13,398,000. 

Bangor.  Naval  Submarine  Base.  Washing- 
ton, one  hundred  units.  $5,844,200. 

Guantanamo  Bay.  Naval  Station.  Cuba, 
one  unit,  $104,700. 

SEC.    1204.   Al'THORIZ.ATION   OF   APPROPRIATIONS. 
NAVY. 

(a)  In  General.— Funds  are  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  years 
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beginning  after  September  30.  1989,  for  mili- 
tary construction,  land  acquisition,  and  mili- 
tary family  housing  functions  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy  in  the  total  amount 
of  $1,885,400,000  as  follows: 

(1)  For  military  construction  projects 
inside  the  United  States  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 1201(a),  $872,570,000. 

(2)  For  military  construction  projects  out- 
side the  United  States  authorized  by  section 
1201(b),  $155,850,000. 

(3)  For  unspecified  minor  construction 
projects  under  section  2805  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  $14,000,000. 

(4)  For  architectural  and  engineering  serv- 
ices and  construction  design  under  section 
2807  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
$84,970,000. 

(5)  For  advances  to  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  for  construction  of  defense 
access  roads  under  section  210  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  $5,810,000. 

(6)  For  military  family  housing  func- 
tions— 

(A)  for  construction  and  acquisition  of 
military  family  housing  and  facilities, 
$127,400,000;  and 

(B)  for  support  of  military  housing  (in- 
cluding functions  described  in  section  2833 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code),  $624,800,000 
of  which  not  more  than  $41,488,000  may  be 
obligated  or  expended  for  the  leasing  of 
military  family  housing  units  worldwide. 

(b)  Limitation  on  Total  Cost  of  Con- 
struction Projects.— Notwithstanding  the 
cost  variations  authorized  by  section  2853  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  and  any  other 
cost  variation  authorized  by  law,  the  total 
cost  of  all  projects  carried  out  under  section 
1201  of  this  Act  may  not  exceed— 

{ 1 )  The  total  amount  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated under  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of 
subsection  (a);  and 

(2)  $24,000,000  (the  balance  of  the  amount 
authorized  for  the  construction  of  the  Ban- 
croft Hall  Expansion,  Naval  Academy.  An- 
napolis, Maryland). 

TITLE  III— AIR  FORCE 

SEC.  1301.  AUTHORIZED  AIR  FORCE  CONSTRUCTION 
AND  LAND  ACQUISITION  PROJECTS. 

(a)  Inside  the  United  States.— The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force  may  acquire  real  prop- 
erty and  may  carry  out  military  construc- 
tion projects  in  the  amounts  shown  for  each 
of  the  Installations  and  locations  inside  the 
United  States: 

Alabama 

Gunter  Air  Force  Base,  $12,100,000. 
Alaska 

Clear  Air  Force  Station,  $5,000,000. 

Eielson  Air  Force  Base.  $11,000,000. 

Elmendorf  Air  Force  Base.  $2,400,000. 

King  Salmon  Airport,  $8,000,000. 

Shemya  Air  Force  Base,  $22,700,000. 
Arizona 

Davls-Monthan  Air  Force  Base,  $4,200,000. 

Luke  Air  Force  Base,  $3,970,000. 

Williams  Air  Force  Base.  $1,850,000. 
California 

Beale  Air  Force  Base.  $13,472,000. 

Castle  Air  Force  Base.  $3,900,000. 

Edwards  Air  Force  Base,  $12,400,000. 

McClellan  Air  Force  Base,  $17,030,000. 

Onizuka  Air  Force  Station,  $14,800,000. 

Travis  Air  Force  Base,  $9,000,000. 

Vandenberg  Air  Force  Base.  $11,500,000. 
Colorado 

Lowry  Air  Force  Base.  $3,550,000. 
Delaware 

Dover  Air  Force  Base,  $8,300,000. 


District  of  Columbia 
Boiling  Air  Force  Base,  $5,900,000. 

Florida 
Cape     Canaveral     Air     Force     Station. 
$89,000,000. 
Eglin  Air  Force  Base.  $12,100,000. 
Eglin  Air  Force  Base.  Auxiliary  Field  9, 
$21,900,000. 
Homestead  Air  Force  Base,  $7,350,000. 
MacDill  Air  Force  Base,  $4,490,000. 
Patrick  Air  Force  Base,  $3,800,000. 
Tyndall  Air  Force  Base,  $7,300,000. 

Georgia 
Robins  Air  Force  Base,  $18,550,000. 

Hawaii 
Hickam  Air  Force  Base,  $530,000. 
Idaho 
Home      Air      Force 


Base, 


Mountain 
$3,920,000. 

Louisiana 
Barksdale  Air  Force  Base.  $7,700,000. 
England  Air  Force  Base.  $2,700,000. 

Maine 
Loring  Air  Force  Base.  $8  500.000. 

Maryland 
Andrews  Air  Force  Base.  $5,550,000. 

Massachusetts 
Hanscom  Air  Force  Base,  $5,600,000. 

Mississippi 
Columbus  Air  Force  Base,  $1,200,000. 

Missouri 
Whiteman  Air  Force  Base.  $97,500,000. 

Montana 
Malmstrom  Air  Force  Base,  $32,100,000. 

Nebraska 
Offutt  Air  Force  Base,  $1,150,000. 

Nevada 
Nellis  Air  Force  Base.  $4,800,000. 

New  Jersey 
McGuire  Air  Force  Base,  $4,900,000. 

New  Mexico 
Holloman  Air  Force  Base.  $17,350,000. 
Kirtland  Air  Force  Base,  $18,350,000, 

New  York 
Griffiss  Air  Force  Base,  $11,950,000. 
Plattsburgh  Air  Force  Base,  $9,900,000. 

North  Carolina 
Seymour     Johnson      Air      Force      Base, 
$4,500,000. 

Ohio 
Newark  Air  Force  Base,  $2,300,000. 
Wright      Patterson      Air      Force      Base. 
$610,000. 

Oklahoma 
Altus  Air  Force  Base,  $5,200,000. 
Tinker  Air  Force  Base.  $55,250,000. 

South  Carolina 
Charleston  Air  Force  Base.  $4,650,000. 
Myrtle  Beach  Air  Force  Base.  $2,350,000. 
Shaw  Air  Force  Base.  $5,700,000. 

South  Dakota 
Ellsworth  Air  Force  Base.  $4,100,000. 

Texas 
Carswell  Air  Force  Base.  $650,000. 
Goodfellow  Air  Force  Base,  $3,300,000. 
Kelly  Air  Force  Base,  $21,300,000. 
Lackland  Air  Force  Base,  $34,250,000. 
Lackland  Training  Annex.  $1,994,000. 
Laughlln  Air  Force  Base.  $5,350,000. 
Randolph  Air  Force  Base.  $630,000. 
Reese  Air  Force  Base.  $4,630,000. 

Utah 
Hill  Air  Force  Base.  $11,950,000. 


Virginia 
Langley  Air  Force  Base.  $3,300,000. 

Washington 
Pairchild  Air  Force  Base,  $1,500,000. 

Wyoming 
F.E.  Warren  Air  Force  Base,  $104,850,000. 

Various  Locations 
Central  United  States.  $5,000,000. 
(b)  Outside  the  United  States.— The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Air  Force  may  acquire  real 
property  and  may  carry  out  military  con- 
struction projects  in  the  amounts  shown  for 
each  of  the  following  installations  and  loca- 
tions outside  the  United  States: 
Canada 
Various  Locations,  $24,000,000. 
Germany 

Hahn  Air  Base.  $11,120,000. 
Mehlingen        Communications        Annex. 
$1,100,000. 
Ramstein  Air  Base.  $16,900,000. 
Rhein-Main  Air  Base.  $4,160,000. 
Sembach  Air  Base.  $3,050,000. 
Spangdahlem  Air  Base.  $11,150,000. 
Zweibrucken  Air  Base.  $6,100,000. 

Guam 
Andersen  Air  Force  Base,  $6,500,000. 

Honduras 
La  Mesa  Air  Base.  $10,200,000. 
San  Lorenzo  Air  Base.  $4,900,000. 

Iceland 
Naval  Air  Station.  Keflavik,  $16,300,000. 

Italy 
Aviano  Air  Base,  $6,050,000. 
Crotone  Air  Base.  $15,400,000. 
San  Vito  Air  Station,  $2,750,000. 

Japan 
Kadena  Air  Base,  $4,300,000. 
Misawa  Air  Base,  $3,700,000. 
Yokota  Air  Force  Base,  $4,700,000. 

Korea 
Kunsan  Air  Base.  $13,140,000. 
Osan  Air  Base.  $13,250,000. 

Oman 

Seeb.  $2,200,000. 
Thumrait.  $23,600,000. 

Panama 
Howard  Air  Force  Base.  $7,210,000. 

Philippines 
Clark  Air  Base.  $35,760,000. 
Wallace  Air  Station.  $4,150,000. 

Portugal 
Lajes  Field.  $7,700,000. 
Spain 
Zaragoza  Air  Base.  $1,950,000. 

Turkey 
Ankara  Air  Station,  $4,200,000. 
Balikesir  Radio  Relay  Site,  $3,600,000. 
Erhac  Air  Base,  $2,750,000. 
Incirlik  Air  Base.  $5,910,000. 
United  Kingdom 
Bovingdon  Radio  Relay  Site  $400,000. 
High  Wycombe  Air  Station.  $4,100,000. 
RAF  Alconbury.  $4,200,000. 
RAF  Barford  St.  John.  $490,000. 
RAF  Bentwaters.  $6,800,000. 
RAF    Christmas    Common    Radio    Relay 
Site.  $210,000. 
RAF  Fairford.  $10,950,000. 
RAF  Lakenheath.  $860,000. 
RAF  Mildenhall,  $5,050,000. 
RAF  Upper  Heyford  $24,170,000. 

Various  Locations 
Classified  Location,  $740,000. 
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SEC.  IM2.  FAMILY  HOLiSIN<i. 

(a)  Construction  and  Acquisition.— The 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  may.  using 
amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to  section 
1304(aK6MA).  construct  or  acquire  family 
housing  units  (including  land  acquisition)  at 
the  following  installations  in  the  number  of 
units  shown  and  in  the  amount  shown,  for 
each  installation: 

Kelly  Air  Force  Base.  Texas,  eleven  units. 
$1,619,000. 

Ramstein  Air  Base.  Germany,  two  hun- 
dred units.  $20,660,000. 

Crotone  Air  Base.  Italy,  two  thousand 
seven  hundred  twenty-four  units.  $0. 

Osan  Air  Base.  Korea,  one  unit.  $117,000. 

Clark  Air  Base.  Philippines,  four  hundred 
fifty  units.  $35,427,000. 

Beale  Air  Force  Base.  California,  housing 
office.  $295,000. 

Edwards  Air  Force  Base.  California,  hous- 
ing office.  $327,000. 

Scott  Air  Force  Base.  Illinois,  housing 
office.  $407,000. 

England  Air  Force  Base.  Louisiana,  hous- 
ing maintenance  facility.  $226,000. 

Tinker  Air  Force  Base.  Oklahoma,  hous- 
ing office.  $291,000. 

Myrtle  Beach  Air  Force  Base.  South  Caro- 
lina, housing  maintenance  facility,  $382,000. 

(b)  Planning  and  Design.— The  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force  may.  using  amounts  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  section  1304(a)(6)(A). 
carry  out  architectural  and  engineering 
services  and  construction  design  activities 
with  respect  to  the  construction  or  improve- 
ment of  military  family  housing  units  in  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  $8,000,000. 

SEC.    13*3.    IMPROVEMENT  TO   MILITARY    FA.MILY 
HOUSING  I'NITS. 

(a)  In  General.— Subject  to  section  2825 
of  Title  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force  may,  using  amounts 
appropriated  pursuant  to  section 
1304(a)<6KA),  improve  existing  military 
family  housing  units  in  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  $173,349,000. 

(b)  Waiver  or  Maximttm  Per  Unit  Cost 
FOR  Certain  Improvement  Projects.— Not- 
withstanding the  maximum  amount  per 
unit  for  an  improvement  project  under  Sec- 
tion 2825(b)  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  may  carry 
out  projects  to  improve  existing  military 
family  housing  units  at  the  following  instal- 
lations in  the  number  of  units  shown,  and  in 
the  amount  shown,  for  each  installation: 

Maxwell  Air  Force  Base.  Alabama,  eight 
units.  $357,000;  eight  units.  $800,000;  one 
unit.  $108,000:  thirty-two  units,  $1,548,000. 

Elmendorf  Air  Force  Base.  Alaska,  eighty- 
eight  units  $9,578,000. 

Davls-Monthan  Air  Force  Base.  Arizona, 
five  units.  $200,000. 

Travis  Air  Force  Base.  California,  one 
hundred  forty-two  units.  $7,691,000. 

Peterson  Air  Force  Base.  Colorado,  thirty- 
two  units.  $1,438,000. 

Boiling  Air  Force  Base.  District  of  Colum- 
bia, forty  units.  $1,683,000. 

Tyndall  Air  Force  Base.  Florida,  forty 
units.  $2,441,000. 

Scott  Air  Force  Base,  Illinois,  four  units, 
$250,000;  eighty  uniU,  $4,076,000. 

England  Air  Force  Base.  Louisiana,  one 
hundred  one  units.  $4,208,000. 

Whiteman  Air  Force  Base.  Missouri,  fif- 
teen units.  $970,000. 

Nellis  Air  Force  Base.  Nevada,  thirty-two 
units.  $1,727,000. 

Holloman  Air  Force  Base.  New  Mexico, 
one  hundred  twenty-three  units.  $5,710,000; 
one  unit.  $47,000. 


Bergstrom  Air  Force  Base.  Texas,  two 
units.  $149,000. 

Carswell  Air  Force  Base.  Texas,  one  hun- 
dred nineteen  units.  $5,432,000. 

Randolph  Air  Force  Base.  Texas,  one  hun- 
dred twenty-four  units.  $4,135,000;  one  unit. 
$78,000. 

Langley  Air  Force  Base.  Virginia,  eighty- 
six  units.  $5,398,000. 

Fairchild  Air  Force  Base,  Washington,  two 
hundred  thirty  units.  $12,162,000. 

Ramstein  Air  Base.  Germany,  one  unit. 
$137,000;  twenty-four  units.  $2,180,000; 
thirty-eight  units.  $2,681,000. 

Spangdahlem  Air  Base.  Germany,  four 
units.  $302,000. 

Andersen  Air  Base.  Guam,  two  hundred 
units.  $17,817,000. 

Kadena  Air  Base.  Japan,  one  unit. 
$127,000;  seventy-five  units,  $5,851,000. 

Misawa  Air  Base.  Japan,  one  hundred 
eleven  units.  $9,028,000. 

Clark  Air  Force  Base.  Philippines,  seven- 
ty-seven units,  $3,234,000. 

RAF  Alconbury.  United  Kingdom,  one 
unit.  $55,000. 

RAF  Bentwaters.  United  Kingdom, 
eighty-three  units.  $4,610,000. 

RAF  Chicksands.  United  Kingdom,  thirty- 
four  units.  $3,027,000. 

RAF  Lakenheath.  United  Kingdom,  four- 
teen units.  $1,153,000.  sixty  units. 
$3,408,000. 

RAF  Mildenhall.  United  Kingdom,  two 
uniU.  $89,000. 

(c)  Waiver  of  Space  Limitations  for 
Family  Housing  Units— 

(1)  To  support  the  United  States  Air 
Forces  in  Europe,  and  Military  Airlift  Com- 
mand, the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  may 
carry  out  improvement  projects  to  add  to 
and  alter  existing  family  housing  units  and 
(notwithstanding  section  2826(a)  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code)  increase  the  net  floor 
area  of  one  family  housing  unit  at  Ramstein 
Air  Base.  Germany,  to  not  more  than  3.045 
square  feet;  and  increase  the  net  floor  area 
of  four  family  housing  units  at  Scott  Air 
Force  Base.  Illinois,  to  not  more  than  2.470 
square  feet. 

(2)  To  support  the  Air  Force  Logistics 
Command  and  Pacific  Air  Forces  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force  may  carry  out  new 
construction  projects  to  build  five  family 
housing  units  (notwithstanding  section 
2826(a)  of  title  10.  United  States  Code)  at 
Kelly  Air  Force  Base.  Texas,  to  not  more 
than  3.000  square  feet  and  to  convert  one 
building  to  a  family  housing  unit  at  Osan 
Air  Base.  Korea,  to  contain  not  more  than 
3.000  square  feet. 

(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  "net  floor  area"  has  the  same  meaning 
given  that  term  by  section  2826(f)  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code. 

SF.C.    1304    AITHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS. 
AIR  FORCE. 

(a)  In  General.— Funds  are  hereby  au- 
thorized to  l)e  appropriated  for  fiscal  years 
beginning  after  September  30.  1989.  for  mili- 
tary construction,  land  acquisition,  and  mili- 
tary family  housing  functions  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Air  Force  in  the  total 
amount  of  $2,401,390,000: 

(1)  For  military  construction  projects 
inside  the  United  States  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 1301(a),  $852,626,000. 

(2)  For  military  construction  projects  out- 
side the  United  States  authorized  by  section 
1301(b).  $350,770,000. 

(3)  For  the  construction  of  the  Large 
Rocket  Test  Facility  Arnold  Engineering 
Development  Center.  Tennessee,  as  author- 
ized by  section  2301(a)  of  the  Military  Con- 


struction     Authorization      Act     of      1989, 
$66,000,000. 

(4)  For  unspecified  minor  construction 
projects  under  section  2805  of  title  10 
United  States  Code.  $7,000,000. 

(5)  For  architectural  and  engineering  serv- 
ices and  construction  design  under  section 
2807  of  title  10,  United  States  Code. 
$106,094,000. 

(6)  For  advances  to  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  for  Construction  of  defense 
access  under  section  210  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code.  $3,000,000. 

(7)  For  military  family  housing  func- 
tions— 

(A)  for  construction  and  acquisition  of 
military  family  housing  and  facilities, 
$241,100,000;  and 

(B)  for  support  of  military  housing  (in- 
cluding functions  described  in  section  2833 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code).  $774,800,000 
of  which  not  more  than  $101,592,000  may  be 
obligated  or  expended,  for  leasing  of  mili- 
tary housing  units  worldwide. 

(b)  Limitation  on  Total  Cost  of  Con- 
struction Projects.— Notwithstanding  the 
cost  variations  authorized  by  section  2853  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  and  any  other 
cost  variation  authorized  by  law,  the  total 
cost  of  all  projects  carried  out  under  section 
1301  of  this  Act  may  not  exceed  the  total 
amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
under  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  subsection 
(a). 

SEC.    IJOI.   extension   of  certain   PRIOR   YEAR 

aithorizatkjns. 

Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section 
2171(a)  of  the  Military  Construction  Au- 
thorization Act,  1988.  (Public  Law  100-180), 
authorizations  for  the  following  projects  au- 
thorized in  section  2301  and  2302  of  that 
Act,  as  extended  by  section  2305  of  the  Mili- 
tary Construction  Authorization  Act,  1989 
(Public  Law  100-460),  shall  remain  in  effect 
until  October  1,  1991,  or  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  a  Military  Construction  Author- 
ity Act  for  fiscal  year  1992,  whichever  is 
later: 

(2)  KC-135  CPT  Simulator  facility,  in  the 
amount  of  $760,000  at  Plattsburgh  Air 
Force  Base.  New  York. 

(3)  KC-135  CPT  Simulator  facility,  in  the 
amount  of  $710,000  at  Carswell  Air  Force 
Base,  Texas. 

(4)  KC-135  CPT  Simulator  facility,  in  the 
amount  of  $840,000  at  K.  I.  Sawyer  Air 
Force  Base.  Michigan. 

(5)  KC-135  CPT  Simulator  facility,  in  the 
amount  of  $1,150,000  at  Loring  Air  Force 
Base.  Maine. 

(6)  Jet  fuel  Storage  in  the  amount  of 
$2,900,000  at  Griffiss  Air  Force  Base,  New 
York. 

(7)  LANTIRN  support  building  in  the 
amount  of  $600,000  at  Seymour  Johnson  Air 
Force  Base.  North  Carolina. 

(8)  Add  to  and  alter  Electrical  Distribu- 
tion System  in  the  amount  of  $8,480,000  at 
Griffiss  Air  Force  Base.  New  York. 

(9)  Thirty-four  family  housing  units  in 
the  amount  of  $2,530,000  Holbrook,  Arizona. 

TITLE  IV-DEFENSE  AGENCIES 

.SEC.  1401.  AITHORIZED  DEFENSE  AGENCIES  CON- 
STRLICTION  AND  LAND  ACQUISITION 
PROJECTS. 

(a)  Inside  the  United  States.— The  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  may  acquire  real  property 
and  carry  out  military  construction  projects 
in  the  amounts  shown  for  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing installations  and  locations  inside  the 
United  States: 
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Defense  Logistics  Agency 
Defense       Depot.       Tracy,       California. 
$24,000,000. 

Defense  Reutilization  and  Marketing 
Office.  Eglin  Air  Force  Base.  Florida. 
$2,750,000. 

Defense  Fuel  Support  Point.  Searsport. 
Maine.  $2,700,000. 

Defense  Construction  Supply  Center.  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio,  $26,600,000. 

Defense  Personnel  Support  Center.  Phila- 
delphia. Pennsylvania,  $3,800,000. 

Defense  General  Supply  Center.  Rich- 
mond, Virginia,  $6,066,000. 

Defense  Fuel  Support  Point,  Manchester, 
Washington,  $22,600,000. 

Defense  Medical  Facilities  Office 
Maxwell     Air     Force      Base.      Alabama, 
$1,600,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Mobile.  Alabama. 
$3,000,000. 

Naval  Air  Station.  Adak.  Alaska. 
$18,000,000. 

Marine   Corps   Air  Station,   Twenty-Nine 
Palms,  California,  $38,000,000. 
Hurlburt  Field,  Florida,  $6,000,000. 
Naval   Air  Station,  Jacksonville,  Florida, 
$2,400,000. 

Patrick       Air       Force       Base,       Florida, 
$2,700,000. 
Andrews 
$2,900,000. 

Naval    Station, 
$2,548,000. 

Lackland      Air 
$6,000,000. 

Naval        Station, 
$2,300,000. 

Portsmouth     Naval 
$330,000,000. 

Defense  Nuclear  Agency 
Armed  Forces  Radiobiology  Research 
stitute,  Bethesda,  Maryland,  $900,000. 
National  Security  Agency 
Fort      George      C.      Meade,      Maryland, 
$21,444,000. 

Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
Defense    Language    Institute.    Monterey. 
California.  $16,700,000. 

The      Pentagon,      Arlington,       Virginia, 
$3,500,000. 
Classified  Location,  $4,500,000. 
Uniformed  Services  University  of  the 
Health  Sciences 
Bethesda,  Maryland,  $600,000. 
Strategic  Deferjse  Initiative  Organization 
Nellis  Air  Force  Base.  Nevada.  $6.5432,000. 
(b)  Outside  the  United  States.— The  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  may  acquire  real  property 
and   may   carry   out   military   construction 
projects  in  the  amounts  shown  for  each  of 
the    following    installations    and    locations 
outside  the  United  States: 

Defense  Medical  Facilities  Office 
Camp  Carroll,  Korea.  $7,900,000. 
Camp  Garry  Owen.  Korea.  $800,000. 
Echtemach      Air      Base.      Luxembourg, 
$19,000,000. 
Zaragoza  Air  Base,  Spain,  $680,000. 
Royal    Air    Force,    Chessington,    United 
Kingdom,  $12,200,000. 

Royal   Air   Force,   Lanark,   United   King- 
dom. $15,000,000. 

Defense  Nuclear  Agency 
Johnston  Atoll,  $6,168,000. 

Department  of  Defense  Schools 
Naval  Air  Station.  Bermuda,  $4,810,000. 
Augsburg,  Germany,  $6,300,000. 
Frankfurt,  Germany,  $7,101,000. 
Grafenwoehr,  Germany,  $4,186,000. 


Air     Force     Base,     Maryland, 


Pascagoula,    Mississippi, 
Force      Base,      Texas, 
Ingleside,        Texas, 


Hospital.     Virginia. 


In- 


Hohenfels,  Germany.  $17,079,000. 

Royal  Air  Force,  Bicester,  United  King- 
dom, $6,275,000. 

Royal  Air  Force,  Upwood,  United  King- 
dom, $4,175,000. 

Various  Locations,  $6,600,000. 
Department  of  Defense  Section  VI  Schools 

Fort  Buchanan,  Puerto  Rico,  $1,155,000. 

Roosevelt  Roads,  Puerto  Rico,  $6,541,000. 
National  Security  Agency 

Classified  Location,  $23,000,000. 

SEC.  1402.  KAMItV  HOl'SINC. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  may,  using 
amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to  section 
1405(a)(10)(A).  construct  or  acquire  three 
family  housing  units  including  land  acquisi- 
tion) at  classified  locations  in  the  total 
amount  not  to  exceed  $400,000. 

SEC.   1403.   IMPROVEMENTS  TO  MILITARY   FAMILY 
HOCSIN(;  UNITS. 

Subject  to  Section  2825  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  may, 
using  amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to 
section  1405(a)(10)(A),  improve  existing 
military  family  housing  units  in  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  $200,000. 

SEC.  1404.  CONI'X)RMINC.  STORAGE  FACILITIES. 

Section  2404(a)  of  the  Military  Construc- 
tion Authorization  Act,  1987  (PL  99-661),  as 
amended  by  Section  2149  of  the  Military 
Construction  Authorization  Act,  1988  and 
1989  (PL  100-180),  and  by  Section  2405  of 
the  Military  Construction  Authorization 
Act.  1989  (PL  100-456).  is  further  amended 
to  read  as  follows; 

"(a)  Authority  To  Construct.— The  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  may.  using  not  more  than 
$10,000,000  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 
1987.  using  not  more  than  $5,000,000  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  year  1988.  using  not  more 
than  $9,300,000  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 
1989,  using  not  more  than  $11,000,000  ap- 
propriated for  fiscal  year  1990,  carry  out 
military  construction  projects  not  otherwise 
authorized  by  law  for  conforming  storage 
facilities." 

SEC.    140.1.   AUTHORIZATION   OF   APPROPRIATIONS. 
DEFENSE  AGENCIES. 

(a)  In  General.— Funds  are  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  years 
beginning  after  September  30. 1989.  for  mili- 
tary construction,  land  acquisition,  and  mili- 
tary family  housing  functions  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  (other  than  the  mili- 
tary departments),  in  the  total  amount  of 
$617,500,000  as  follows: 

(1)  For  military  construction  projects 
inside  the  United  States  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 1401(a).  $236,650,000. 

(2)  For  military  construction  projects  out- 
side the  United  States  authorized  by  section 
1401(b).  $148,970,000. 

(3)  For  military  construction  projects  at 
Fort  Sill.  Oklahoma.  $27,000,000  as  author- 
ized by  section  2401(a)  of  the  Military  Con- 
struction Authorization  Act,  1989. 

(4)  For  military  construction  projects  at 
Fort  Sam  Houston,  Texas,  authorized  by 
section  2401(a)  of  the  Military  Construction 
Authorization  Act.  1987,  as  amended, 
$53,000,000. 

(5)  For  military  construction  projects  at 
Fort  Lewis,  Washington,  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 101(a)  of  the  Military  Construction  Au- 
thorization Act,  1985,  $16,000,000. 

(6)  For  unspecified  minor  construction 
projects  under  section  2805  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  $13,100,000. 

(7)  For  contingency  construction  projects 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  under  section 
2804  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
$10,000,000. 


(8)  For  architectural  and  engineering  serv- 
ices and  for  construction  design  under  sec- 
tion 2807  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code. 
$80,480,000. 

(9)  For  conforming  storage  facilities  con- 
structed under  the  authority  of  section  2404 
of  the  Military  Construction  Authorization 
Act,  1987,  as  amended,  $11,000,000. 

(10)  For  military  family  housing  func- 
tions— 

(A)  for  construction  and  acquisition  of 
military  family  housing  facilities.  $600,000: 
and 

(B)  for  support  of  military  housing  (in- 
cluding functions  described  in  section  2833 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code),  $20,700,000, 
of  which  not  more  than  $17,825,000  may  be 
obligated  or  expended  for  the  leasing  of 
military  family  housing  units  worldwide. 

(b)  Limitation  of  Total  Cost  of  Con- 
struction PROJEtrrs.- Notwithstanding  the 
cost  variations  authorized  by  section  2853  of 
Title  10,  United  States  Code,  and  any  other 
cost  variations  authorized  by  law,  the  total 
cost  of  all  projects  carried  out  under  section 
1401  may  not  exceed— 

(1)  the  total  amount  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated under  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of 
subsection  (a): 

(2)  $321,500,000  (the  balance  of  the 
amount  authorized  under  section  1401(a) 
for  the  construction  of  a  medical  facility  at 
Portsmouth  Naval  Hospital.  Virginia). 

SEC.       1406.       PORTSMOUTH       NAVAL      HOSPITAL. 
VIRGINIA. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  may.  in  advance 
of  appropriations  therefor,  enter  into  one  or 
more  contracts  for  the  design  and  construc- 
tion of  the  military  construction  project  au- 
thorized by  section  1401  to  be  accomplished 
at  Portsmouth  Naval  Hospital.  Virginia,  if 
each  such  contract  limits  the  payments  that 
the  Federal  Government  is  obligated  to 
make  under  such  contract  to  the  amount  of 
appropriations  available  for  obligation 
under  such  contract,  at  the  time  the  con- 
tract is  executed. 

SEC.     1407.     EXTENSION    OF    CERTAIN     PREVIOUS 
AITHORIZATIONS. 

Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section 
2171(a)  of  the  Military  Construction  Au- 
thorization Act.  1988  and  1989  (Division  B 
of  Public  Law  100-180).  authorizations  for 
the  following  projects  authorized  in  section 
2141  of  that  Act  shall  remain  in  effect  until 
October  1.  1991.  or  until  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  a  Military  Construction  Authoriza- 
tion Act  for  fiscal  years  1992.  whichever  is 
later: 

(1)  Fuel  Tankage,  in  the  amount  of 
$9,400,000  at  Defense  Fuel  Supply  Point, 
Key  West,  Florida. 

(2)  Connector  Warehouse,  in  the  amount 
of  $18,500,000  at  Defense  General  Supply 
Center,  Richmond,  Virginia. 

TITLE  V— NORTH  ATLANTIC  TREATY 
ORGANIZATION  INFRASTRUCTURE 

SEC.  1.W1.  AITHORIZED  NATO  CONSTRUCTION  AND 
LAND  ACQUISITION  PROJECTS. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  make  con- 
tributions for  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganization Infrastructure  Program  as  pro- 
vided in  section  2806  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  the 
sum  of  the  amount  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  this  purpose  in  section  1502  and 
the  amount  collected  from  the  North  Atlan- 
tic Treaty  Organization  as  a  result  of  con- 
struction previously  financed  by  the  United 
States. 
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SEC.  1502.  AITHORIZATION  OK  APPROPRIATIONS. 
NATO. 

Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  years  beginning  after  Sep- 
tember 30,  1989.  for  contributions  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  under  section  2806  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  for  the  share  of 
the  United  States  of  the  cost  of  projects  for 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  In- 
frastructure Progrtun  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 1501.  in  the  amount  of  $501,900,000. 
TITLE  VI— GUARD  AND  RESERVE 
FXDRCES  FACILITIES 

SEC.  IMl.  AITHORIZED  (HARD  AND  RESERVE  CON. 
STRIITION  AND  LAND  ACQIISITION 
PRCUECT^. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  fiscal  years  beginning  after  September 
30,  1989.  for  the  costs  of  acquisition,  archi- 
tectural and  engineering  services,  and  con- 
struction of  facilities  for  the  Guard  and  Re- 
serve Forces,  and  for  contributions  therefor, 
under  chapter  133  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code  (including  the  cost  of  acquisition  of 
land  for  those  facilities),  the  following 
amounts: 

( 1 )  for  the  Department  of  the  Army— 

(A)  for  the  Army  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States,  $114,000,000,  and 

(B)  for  the  Army  Reserve,  $76,900,000. 

(2)  for  the  Department  of  the  Navy,  for 
the  Naval  and  Marine  Corps  Reserve. 
$50,900,000. 

(3)  for  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force- 

(A)  for  the  Air  National  Guard  of  the 
United  SUtes,  $164,600,000.  and 

(B)  for  the  Air  Force  Reserve.  $46,200,000. 

TITLE  VII— EXPIRATION  OP 
AUTHORIZATIONS 

SEC.  1701.  EXPIRATION  OF  Al  THORIZATIONS  AND 
AMOINTS  REQIIRED  TO  BE  SPECI- 
FIED BY  LAW. 

(a)  Expiration  of  Authorizations  Aiter 
Two  Years.— Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (b).  all  authorizations  contained  in 
titles  I.  II.  III.  IV.  and  V  for  military  con- 
struction projects,  land  acquisition,  family 
housing  projects  and  facilities,  and  contri- 
butions to  the  NATO  Infrastructure  Pro- 
gram (and  authorizations  of  appropriations 
therefor)  shall  expire  on  October  1.  1991,  or 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Military 
Construction  Authorization  Act  for  fiscal 
year  1992,  whichever  is  later. 

(b)  Exception.— The  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  do  not  apply  to  authorizations  for 
military  construction  projects,  land  acquisi- 
tion, family  housing  projects  and  facilities. 
and  contributions  to  the  NATO  Infrastruc- 
ture Program  (and  authorizations  of  appro- 
priations therefor),  for  which  appropriated 
funds  have  been  obligated  before  October  1. 
1991.  or  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the 
Military  Construction  Authorization  Act  for 
fiscal  year  1992,  whichever  is  later,  for  con- 
struction contracts,  land  acquisition,  family 
housing  projects  and  facilities,  or  contribu- 
tions to  the  NATO  Infrastructure  Program. 

SEC.  \^n.  EFFECTIVE  DATES. 

Titles  I,  II,  III,  IV,  V.  and  VI  shall  be  in 
effect  as  of  October  1,  1989  or  the  date  of 
enactment  of  a  Military  Construction  Au- 
thorization Act  for  FY  1990,  whichever  is 
later. 

Subdivision— FISCAL  Year  1991 

TITLE  I-ARMY 

SEC.  2I«1.  ALTHORIZED  ARMY  CONSTRl'CTION  AND 
LAND  ACQIISITION  PROJECTS. 

(a)  Inside  the  United  States.— The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  may  acquire  real  property 
and  may  carry  out  military  construction 
projects  in  the  amounts  shown  for  each  of 


the    following    installations    and    locations 
inside  the  United  States. 
Alabama 
Anniston  Army  Depot,  $34,300,000. 
Port  McClellan.  $3,100,000. 
Fort  Rucker.  $3,150,000. 
Alaska 
Fort  Wainwright,  $6,050,000. 

Arizona 
Fort  Huachuca,  $860,000. 
Arkansas 
Pine  Bluff  Arsenal,  $18,550,000. 

California 
Fort  Irwin,  $3,700,000. 
Fort  Ord,  $15,300,000. 

Colorado 

Fort  Carson.  $24,600,000. 

Georgia 

Fort  Stewart.  $4,800,000. 

Hawaii 

Schofield  Barracks.  $9,600,000. 

Illinois 
Savanna  Army  Depot,  $890,000. 

Kansas 
Fort  Leavenworth.  $35,000,000. 
Fort  Riley.  $2,550,000. 

Kentucky 
Fort  Campbell.  $2,130,000. 
Fort  Knox.  $17,450,000. 

Louisiana 
Fort  Polk,  $880,000. 

Maryland 
Aberdeen  Proving  Ground,  $12,250,000. 
Fort  Detrick.  $550,000. 

Missouri 
Fort  Leonard  Wood.  $8,600,000. 

New  Jersey 
Fort  Dix.  $26,000,000. 
Fort  Monmouth.  $6,400,000. 

New  York 
Port  Drum.  $11,000,000. 
United       States       Military        Academy. 
$5,400,000. 

North  Carolina 
Port  Bragg,  $76,450,000. 

Oklahoma 
Port  Sill,  $22,300,000. 

Oregon 
Umatilla  Depot  Activity,  $45,500,000. 

Pennsylvania 
Carlisle  Barracks,  $27,850,000. 
Port  Indiantown  Gap,  $4,600,000. 
Tobyhanna  Army  Depot.  $6,450,000. 

Texas 
Fort  Hood.  $43,400,000. 
Fort  Sam  Houston.  $22,250,000. 

Utah 
Dugway  Proving  Ground,  $14,040,000. 

Virginia 
Port  A.P.  Hill,  $2,500,000. 
Port  Belvoir,  $2,200,000. 
Fort  Eustis.  $520,000. 
Fort  Meyer.  $1,500,000. 

Washington 
Fort  Lewis,  $36,050,000. 

Wisconsin 
Fort  McCoy,  $12,150,000. 

Various  Locations 
Classified  Location,  $4,000,000. 
(b)  Outside  the  United  States.— The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  may  acquire  real  proper- 


ly and  may  carry  out  military  construction 
projects  in  the  amounts  shown  for  each  of 
the    following    installations    and    locations 
outside  the  United  States: 
Germany 

Ansbach.  $4,900,000. 

Bad  Kreuznach,  $4,400,000. 

Bamberg,  $11,000,000. 

Baumholder,  $10,200,000. 

Bitburg,  $9,700,000. 

Darmstadt.  $2,950,000. 

Pulda,  $2,900,000. 

Giessen.  $42,600,000. 

Grafenwoehr,  $3,900,000. 

Hanau.  $5,000,000. 

Hohenfels.  $4,210,000. 

Kaiserslautern,  $9,650,000. 

Karlsruhe,  $9,000,000. 

Pirmasens.  $1,000,000. 

Rheinberg.  $9,450,000. 

Schweinfurt,  $1,300,000. 

Vilseck.  $7,150,000. 

Wildflecken.  $12,400,000. 

Worms.  $1,350,000. 

Wuerzburg,  $11,800,000. 

Various.  $2,500,000. 

Honduras 
Various  Locations.  $2,400,000. 

Japan 
Various  Locations.  $14,800,000. 

Korea 
Camp  Carroll.  $890,000. 
Camp  Casey.  $8,400,000. 
Camp  Castle.  $3,950,000. 
Camp  Garry  Owen,  $1,500,000. 
Camp  Henry,  $11,600,000. 
Camp  Humphreys,  $8,800,000. 
Camp  Indian,  $2,800,000. 
Camp  Laguardia,  $2,000,000. 
Camp  Long,  $1,600,000. 
Camp  Mercer,  $3,100,000. 
Camp  Nimble,  $1,600,000. 
Camp  Pelham,  $9,300,000. 
Camp  Sears.  $5,500,000. 
K-16  Airfield,  $1,600,000. 
Location  177,  $800,000. 
Various,  $8,900,000. 

Various  Locations 
Classified  Locations,  $10,500,000. 

SEC.  2102.  KA.MILY  HOCSINii 

(a)  Construction  and  Acquisition.— The 
Secretary  of  the  Army  may,  using  amounts 
appropriated  pursuant  to  section 
2104(a)(7)(A).  construct  or  acquire  family 
housing  units  (including  land  acquisition), 
at  the  following  installations  in  the  number 
of  units  shown,  and  in  the  amount  shown, 
for  each  installation:  Hawaii,  Oahu  Various, 
one  hundred  twenty-six  units.  $15,000,000. 
Verona.  Italy,  one  unit.  $300,000. 

(b)  Planning  and  Design.— The  Secretary 
of  the  Army  may.  using  amounts  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  section  2104(a)(7)(A),  carry 
out  architectural  and  engineering  services 
and  construction  design  activities  with  re- 
spect to  the  construction  or  improvement  of 
family  housing  units  in  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  $3,190,000. 

(c)  Waiver  of  Space  Limitations  for  Gen- 
eral Officer's  Quarters  at  Verona, 
Italy.— (1)  Notwithstanding  the  maximum 
space  limitations  under  section  2826(a)  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  may  carry  out  a  new  construc- 
tion project  at  Verona.  Italy,  for  General 
Officer  Quarters  to  contain  not  more  than 
3000  square  feet. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term,  "net  floor  area"  has  the  meaning 
given  that  term  by  section  2826(f)  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code. 
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SEC.  2103.  IMPROVKMKNTS  T()  MILITARY   FAMILY 
HUISINC  UNITS 

(a)  In  General.— Subject  to  section  2825 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  may,  using  amounts  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  section 
2104(a)(7)(A),  improve  existing  military 
family  housing  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
$40,010,000. 

(b)  Waiver  of  Maximum  F^r  Unit  Cost 
FOR  Certain  Improvement  Projects.— Not- 
withstanding the  maximum  amount  per 
unit  for  an  improvement  project  under  sec- 
tion 2825(b)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  may  carry  out 
projects  to  improve  existing  military  family 
housing  units  at  the  following  installations 
in  the  number  of  units  shown,  and  in  the 
amount  shown  for  each  installation:  Walter 
Reed  Army  Medical  Center,  eight  units, 
$370,000. 

SEC.   2104.   Al'THORIZATION   OK   APPROPRIATIONS. 
AR.MY 

(a)  In  General.— Funds  are  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  years 
beginning  after  September  30.  1990,  for  mili- 
tary construction,  land  acquisition,  and  mili- 
tary family  housing  functions  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  in  the  total  amount 
of  $2,617,650,000  as  follows: 

(1)  For  military  construction  projects 
inside  the  United  States  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 2101(a),  $574,870,000. 

(2)  For  military  construction  projects  out- 
side the  United  States  authorized  by  section 
2101(b),  $267,400,000. 

(3)  For  the  construction  of  the  Central 
Distribution  Center,  Phase  III,  Red  River 
Army  Depot,  Texas,  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 2101  of  the  National  Defense  Authori- 
zation Act,  1989,  $39,000,000. 

(4)  For  unsjjecified  minor  construction 
projects  authorized  under  section  2805  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  $12,000,000. 

(5)  For  architectural  and  engineering  serv- 
ices and  construction  design  under  section 
2807  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
$96,530,000. 

(6)  For  advances  to  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  for  construction  of  defense 
access  roads  under  section  210  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  $5,500,000. 

(7)  For  military  family  housing  func- 
tions— 

(A)  for  construction  and  acquisition  of 
military  family  housing  and  facilities. 
$58,500,000. 

(B)  for  support  of  military  family  housing 
(including  the  functions  described  in  section 
2833  of  title  10,  United  States  Code), 
$1,558,750,000,  of  which  not  more  than 
$453,884,000  may  be  obligated  or  expended 
for  the  leasing  of  military  family  housing 
worldwide. 

(8)  For  the  Homeowners  Assistance  Pro- 
gram as  authorized  by  section  2832  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  $5,100,000,  to 
remain  in  effect  until  expended. 

(b)  Limitation  on  Total  Cost  of  Con- 
struction Projects.— Notwithstanding  the 
cost  variations  authorized  by  section  2853  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  and  any  other 
cost  variation  authorized  by  law,  the  total 
cost  of  all  projects  carried  out  under  section 
2101  of  this  Act  may  not  exceed  the  total 
amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
under  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  subsection 
(a). 

TITLE  II— NAVY 

SEC.  2201.  AUTHORIZED  NAVY  CONSTRUCTON  AND 
LAND  ACQUISITION  PROJECTS. 

(a)  Inside  the  United  States.— The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  may  acquire  real  property 
and  may  carry   out   military  construction 


projects  in  the  amounts  shown  for  each  of 
the    following    installations    and    locations 
inside  the  United  States: 
Alaska 

Adak.  Naval  Air  Station,  $3,200,000. 

Adak,    Naval    Security    Group    Activity, 
$2,500,000. 

Arizona 

Yuma,      Marine      Corps      Air      Station, 
$3,000,000. 

California 

Camp    Pendleton,    Marine    Corps    Base, 
$25,000,000. 

Camp       Pendleton,       Naval       Hospital, 
$1,050,000. 

China     Lake,     Naval     Weapons     Center. 
$17,500,000. 

Concord,       Naval       Weapons       Station, 
$16,500,000. 

Coronado.      Naval      Amphibious      Base. 
$19,800,000. 

El  Centro,  Naval  Air  Facility.  $7,700,000. 

El     Toro.     Marine     Corps     Air     Station. 
$13,000,000. 

Lemoore,  Naval  Air  Station.  $1,320,000. 

Long  Beach,  Naval  Shipyard,  $500,000. 

Long  Beach.  Naval  Station.  $3,500,000. 

Miramar.  Naval  Air  Station,  $6,220,000. 

Monterey,    Naval    Postgraduate    School. 
$12,080,000. 

North       Island,      Naval      Air      Station. 
$1,500,000. 

Point  Mugu,  Pacific  Missile  Test  Center, 
$2,060,000. 

Port  Hueneme,  Naval  Construction  Bat- 
talion Center,  $2,000,000. 

Port  Hueneme,  Naval  Ship  Weapon  Sys- 
tems Engineering  Station,  $10,100,000. 

San  Diego,  Fleet  Anti-Submarine  Warfare 
Training  Center,  Pacific.  $2,100,000. 

San  Diego,  Fleet  Combat  Training  Center. 
Pacific,  $15,260,000. 

San  Diego.  Naval  Hospital.  $1,500,000. 

San  Diego.  Naval  Ocean  Systems  Center. 
$11,700,000. 

San  Diego.  Naval  Station.  $8,430,000. 

San     Diego.      Naval     Submarine     Base. 
$440,000. 

San      Diego,      Naval      Supply      Center, 
$6,340,000. 

San      Diego.      Naval     Training     Center. 
$11,950,000. 

San   Diego.   Navy   Public   Works   Center. 
$21,200,000. 

San  Francisco,  Navy  Public  Works  Center. 
$11,200,000. 

Seal     Beach.     Naval     Weapons     Station, 
$8,830,000. 

Skaggs  Island,  Naval  Security  Group  Ac- 
tivity, $1,472,000. 

Twentynine    Palms.    Marine    Corps    Air- 
Ground  Combat  Center.  $10,100,000. 
Connecticut 

New    London,    Naval    Submarine    Base. 
$26,270,000. 

New   London,    Naval    Submarine   School, 
$15,000,000. 

District  of  Columbia 

Washington.  Naval  Research  Laboratory. 
$9,800,000. 

Florida 

Cecil  Field,  Naval  Air  Station,  $4,010,000. 

Jacksonville,  Naval  Air  Station,  $9,100,000. 

Key  West,  Naval  Air  Station.  $7,000,000. 

Mayport.        Fleet        Training        Center. 
$5,300,000. 

Mayport,  Naval  Station,  $3,600,000. 

Orlando,        Naval        Training        Center, 
$17,950,000. 

Panama    City,     Naval    Coastal    Systems 
Center,  $5,300,000. 


Pensacola,  Navy  F»ublic  Works  Center, 
$3,440,000. 

Georgia 

Albany,  Marine  Corps  Logistics  Base, 
$2,600,000. 

Kings  Bay.  Naval  Submarine  Base. 
$69,120,000. 

Hawaii 

Lualualei.  Naval  Magazine.  $1,400,000. 

Pearl  Harbor.  Commander  Oceanographic 
System  Pacific.  $10,200,000. 

Pearl  Harbor.  Naval  Submarine  Base. 
$2,000,000. 

Pearl  Harbor,  Navy  Public  Works  Center, 
$6,900,000. 

Ilinois 

Great  Lakes.  Naval  Training  Center, 
$2,800,000. 

Great  Lakes.  Navy  Public  Works  Center, 
$1,800,000. 

Indiana 
Crane,   Naval   Weapons   Support   Center, 
$8,900,000. 

Maine 
Kittery,     Portsmouth     Naval     Shipyard, 
$30,500,000. 

Maryland 

Bethesda,  Naval  Hospital.  $9,000,000. 

Indian  Head.  Naval  Ordnance  Station. 
$6,400,000. 

Patuxent  River,  Naval  Air  Test  Center. 
$3,000,000. 

Patuxent  River.  Naval  Hospital. 
$2,250,000. 

Mississippi 

Bay  St.  Louis.  Naval  Oceanography  Com- 
mand Facility.  $1,700,000. 

Gulfport.  Naval  Construction  Training 
Center.  $8,600,000. 

Nevada 
Fallon,  Naval  Air  Station,  $3,340,000. 

New  Jersey 
Earle.         Naval         Weapons         Station, 
$20,000,000. 

New  Mexico 
White  Sands.  Naval  Ordnance  Missile  Test 
Station.  $600,000. 

New  York 
Garden  City.  Director  1st  Marine  Corps 
District.  $440,000. 

North  Carolina 

Camp  Lejeune.  Marine  Corps  Base. 
$41,580,000. 

Cherry  Point.  Marine  Corps  Air  Station. 
$9,350,000. 

Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia.  Naval  Station.  $5,100,000. 
Warminster.      Naval      Air     Development 
Center.  $13,700,000. 

Rhode  Island 

Newport.  Naval  Education  and  Training 
Center.  $6,350,000. 

Newport.  Naval  Underwater  Systems 
Center,  $4,000,000. 


South  Carolina 
Marine     Corps     Air 


Station. 


Beaufort. 
$6,500,000. 

Charleston,  Naval  Hospital,  $550,000. 

Charleston.  Naval  Shipyard.  $500,000. 

Charleston.  Naval  Station,  $500,000. 

Charleston,      Naval      Weapons      Station, 
$36,300,000. 

Parris     Island.     Marine     Corps     Recruit 
Depot.  $3,400,000. 
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Texas 
Christi.     Naval 


Air     Station. 


UMI 


Corpus 
$4,700,000. 

Lackland  Air  Force  Base.  Naval  Technical 
Training  Center  Detachment.  $11,800,000. 
Virginia 

Arlington.  Headquarters  Marine  Corps. 
$2,800,000. 

Camp  Elmore.  Marine  Corps  Detachment. 
$2,850,000. 

Dahlgren.  Naval  Space  Surveillance 
System,  $9,800,000. 

Dam  Neck.  Fleet  Combat  Direction  Sys- 
tems Support  Activity,  $6,330,000. 

Dam  Neck,  Marine  Environmental  Sys- 
tems Facility,  $8,000,000. 

Little  Creek,  Naval  Amphibious  Base, 
$21,850,000. 

Little  Creek,  Naval  Amphibious  School, 
$2,240,000. 

Norfolk.  Fleet  Training  Center. 
$18,000,000. 

Norfolk.  Naval  Station.  $9,000,000. 

Norfolk.  Navy  Public  Works  Center. 
$3,130,000. 

Oceana.  Naval  Air  SUtion.  $3,150,000. 

Portsmouth.  Shore  Intermediate  Mainte- 
nance Activity,  $12,094,000. 

Quantico,  Marine  Corps  Combat  Develop- 
ment Command,  $19,850,000. 

Quantico.  Naval  Research  Laboratory 
Washington  Annex.  $2,600,000. 

Wallops  Island.  Naval  Surface  Warfare 
Center.  $5,460,000. 

Washington 

Bangor.  Trident  Refit  Facility.  $3,010,000. 

Bangor.  Trident  Training  Facility. 
$3,600,000. 

Bremerton.  Puget  Sound  Naval  Shipyard. 
$1,700,000. 

Everett.  Naval  Station.  $22,150,000. 

Keyport,  Naval  Undersea  Warfare  Engi- 
neering Station,  $18,500,000. 

Oak  Harbor.  Naval  Hospital.  $2,170,000. 

Silverdale,  Strategic  Weapons  Facility  Pa- 
cific, $53,700,000. 

Whidbey  Island,  Naval  Air  Station, 
$17,900,000. 

Whidbey  Island.  Naval  Facility. 
$1,550,000. 

Various  Locations 

Land  Acquisition.  $7,800,000. 

(b)  Outside  the  United  States.— The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  may  acquire  real  proper- 
ty and  may  carry  out  military  construction 
projects  in  the  amounts  shown  for  each  of 
the  following  installations  and  locations 
outside  the  United  States: 

Canada 
Argentia.  Newfoundland.  Naval  Facility, 
$1,350,000. 

Guam 
Fleet    Surveillance    Support    Command. 
$30,000,000. 
Naval  Magazine.  $9,000,000. 
Naval  Supply  Depot.  $2,900,000. 

Iceland 
Keflavik,  Naval  Air  Station,  $1,030,000. 
Keflavik.  Naval  Communication  Station. 
$4,370,000. 

Italy 
Sicily.     Naval     Communication     Station. 
$1,750,000. 
Slgonella,  Naval  Air  SUtion,  $7,360,000. 

Japan 

Hanza,  Okinawa,  Naval  Security  Group 
Activity,  $1,000,000. 

Iwakuni.  Marine  Corps  Air  Station. 
$3,090,000. 


Puerto  Rico 
Sabana  Seca,  Naval  Security  Group  Activ- 
ity, $810,000. 

Spain 
Rota.     Naval     Communication     Station, 
$1,740,000. 

United  Kingdom 
Brawdy  Wales.  Fleet  Surveillance  Support 
Command.  $3,600,000. 

London.  Personnel  Support  Activity. 
$500,000. 

Various  Locations 
Host      Nation      Infrastructure      Support. 
$1,000,000. 

SKC.  2202.  FA.Mll.Y  HOCSINCi. 

(a)  Construction  and  Acquisition.— The 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  may.  using  amounts 
appropriated  pursuant  to  section 
2204(a)(8MA).  construct  or  acquire  family 
housing  units  (including  land  acquisition), 
at  the  following  installations  in  the  number 
of  units  shown,  and  in  the  amount  shown, 
for  each  installation: 

Camp  Pendleton,  Marine  Corps  Base.  Cali- 
fornia, one  hundred  and  twelve  units, 
$11,750,000. 

Long  Beach.  Naval  Station.  California, 
three  hundred  units.  $24,900,000. 

Point  Mugu.  Pacific  Missile  Test  Center. 
California.  Family  Housing  Office.  $480,000. 

San  Diego,  Navy  Public  Works  Center. 
California,  three  hundred  units.  $31,850,000. 

New  York,  Naval  Station,  New  York,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  units.  $19,600,000. 

Little  Creek.  Naval  Amphibious  Base.  Vir- 
ginia. Family  Housing  Office  $370,000. 

Norfolk.  Navy  Public  Works  Center.  Vir- 
ginia. Community  Centers.  $830,000. 

Naval  Air  Station.  Family  Housing  Office. 
Bermuda.  $374,000. 

Guantanamo  Bay.  Naval  Station.  Cuba, 
two  hundred  and  fifty-four  units. 
$31,669,000. 

Keflavik.  Naval  Air  Station.  Iceland,  one 
hundred  and  twelve  units.  $27,200,000. 

(b)  Planning  and  Design.- The  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  may.  using  amounts  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  section  2204{aK8)(A).  carry 
out  architectural  and  engineering  services 
and  construction  design  activities  with  re- 
spect to  the  construction  or  improvement  of 
military  family  housing  units  in  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  $1,500,000. 

SE<.  220:t.   IMPROVKMKNTS  TO  MILITARY   KAMII.Y 
H()rSIN(i  IMTS. 

(a)  In  General.— Subject  to  section  2825 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  may.  using  amounts  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  section  2204(a)(8)(A). 
improve  existing  military  family  housing 
units  in  the  amount  of  $45,677,000. 

(b)  Waiver  of  Maximum  Per  Unit  Cost 
POR  Certain  Improvement  Projects.— Not- 
withstanding the  maximum  amount  per 
unit  for  an  improvement  project  under  sec- 
tion 2825(b)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may  carry  out 
projects  to  improve  existing  military  family 
housing  units  at  the  following  installations 
in  the  number  of  units  shown  and  in  the 
amount  shown,  for  each  installation: 

Camp  Pendleton.  Marine  Corps  Base.  Cali- 
fornia, one  hundred  seventy  units. 
$7,642,000. 

Great  Lakes.  Navy  Public  Works  Center. 
Illinois,  one  hundred  seventy-eight  units. 
$9,244,600. 

Thurmont,  Naval  Support  Facility.  Mary- 
land, twenty-one  units.  $902,900. 

Fallon.  Naval  Air  Station.  Nevada,  one 
unit.  $130,400. 

Portsmouth.  Hospital.  Virginia,  one  unit. 
$82,100. 


Bangor,  Naval  Submarine  Base,  Washing- 
ton, one  hundred  units,  $6,058,600. 

Subic  Bay.  Navy  Public  Works  Center. 
Philippines,  thirty-four  units.  $1,813,100. 

Roosevelt  Roads,  Naval  Station.  Puerto 
Rico,  thirty-two  units.  $1,804,200. 

SKC.   2204.   authorization   OF   APPROPRIATIONS. 
NAVY 

(a)  In  General.— Funds  are  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  years 
beginning  after  September  30,  1990,  for  mili- 
tary construction,  land  acquisition,  and  mili- 
tary family  housing  functions  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy  in  the  total  amount 
of  $2,082,100,000  as  follows: 

(1)  For  military  construction  projects 
inside  the  United  States  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 2201(a),  $960,936,000. 

(2)  For  military  construction  projects  out- 
side the  United  States  authorized  by  section 
2201(b).  $69,500,000. 

(3)  For  the  construction  of  Bancroft  Hall. 
United  States  Naval  Acadamy.  Annapolis. 
Maryland,  as  authorized  by  section  1201(a), 
$24,000,000. 

(4)  For  the  construction  of  the  Headquar- 
ters Building,  Suitland  Naval  Intelligence 
Command  Headquarters.  Suitland.  Mary- 
land, as  authorized  by  section  2201(a)  of  the 
Military  Construction  Authorization  Act. 
1989.  $55,048,000. 

(5)  For  unspecified  minor  construction 
projects  under  section  2805  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code.  $15,500,000. 

(6)  For  architectual  and  engineering  serv- 
ices and  construction  design  under  section 
2807  of  title  10.  United  States  Code. 
$81,999,000. 

(7)  For  advances  to  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  for  construction  of  defense 
access  roads  under  section  210  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  $4,017,000. 

(8)  For  military  family  housing  func- 
tions— 

(A)  for  construction  and  acquisition  of 
military  family  housing  and  facilities. 
$196,200,000:  and 

(B)  for  support  of  military  housing  (in- 
cluding functions  described  in  section  2833 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code). 
$674,900,000.  of  which  not  more  than 
$66,421,000  may  be  obligated  or  expended 
for  the  leasing  of  military  family  housing 
units  worldwide. 

(b)  Limitation  of  Total  Cost  of  Con- 
struction Projects.— Notwithstanding  the 
cost  variations  authorized  by  section  2853  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  and  any  other 
cost  variation  authorized  by  law.  the  total 
cost  of  all  projects  carried  out  under  section 
2201  of  this  Act  may  not  exceed  the  total 
amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
under  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  subsection 
(a). 

TITLE  III-AIR  FORCE 

SKC.  2.101.  Al  THORIZKI)  AIR  KORCK  CONSTRUCTION 
AND  LAND  ACQUISITION  PROJECTS. 

(a)  Inside  The  United  States.— The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force  may  acquire  real  prop- 
erty and  may  carry  out  military  construc- 
tion projects  in  the  amount  shown  for  each 
of  the  installations  and  locations  inside  the 
United  States: 

Alabama 
Gunter  Air  Force  Base.  $21,000,000. 
Maxwell  Air  Force  Base.  $21,600,000. 

Alaska 
Clear  Air  Force  Station.  $5,000,000. 
Eielson  Air  Force  Base,  $15,450,000. 
Elmendorf  Air  Force  Base.  $10,500,000. 
King  Salmon  Airport.  $2,400,000. 
Shemya  Air  Force  Base,  $48,200,000. 


May  31,  IS 

Various  Loc: 

Davis-Montt 
Luke  Air  Foi 
Williams  Air 

Beale  Air  Fo 
Castle  Air  F( 
Edwards  Air 
Fort  MacArt 
March  Air  F 
McClellan  A 
Sierra  Army 

Falcon  Air  F 
Lowry  Air  Fi 
Peterson  Air 
United  Sts 
$36,600,000. 

Avon  Park  F 
Cape     Cans 

$2,000,000. 
Eglin  Air  Po 
Eglln       Aux 

$11,250,000. 
Homestead  i 
MacDill  Air 
Patrick  Air  ] 
Tyndall  Air , 

Moody  Air  F 
Robins  Air  I 

Hickam  Air : 
Wheeler  Air 

Mountain 
$4,399,000. 

Scott  Air  Fo 

Barksdale  A 
England  Air 

Bangor      Ai 
$970,000. 
Lorlng  Air  F 

Andrews  Air 
Fort  George 

Hanscom  Ai 

K.I.  Sawyer 
Wurtsmith  j 

Columbus  A 

Whiteman  / 

Malmstrom 

Offutt  Air  F 

Indian  Sprii 
Nellis  Air  P( 

McGuire  Aii 

HoUoman  A 
Kirtland  Aii 

Griffiss  Air 
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Various  Locations,  $12,000,000. 

Arizona 
Davis-Monthan  Air  Force  Base,  $2,600,000. 
Luke  Air  Force  Base,  $5,900,000. 
Williams  Air  Force  Base,  $9,180,000. 
California 

Beale  Air  Force  Base,  $6,100,000. 
Castle  Air  Force  Base,  $2,950,000. 
Edwards  Air  Force  Base,  $17,100,000. 
Fort  MacArthur,  $2,300,000. 
March  Air  Force  Base.  $1,050,000. 
McClellan  Air  Force  Base,  $11,600,000. 
Sierra  Army  Depot,  $3,150,000. 

Colorado 
Falcon  Air  Force  Station,  $2,000,000. 
Lowry  Air  Force  Base,  $2,200,000. 
Peterson  Air  Force  Base,  $11,150,000. 
United     States     Air     Force     Academy, 
$36,600,000. 

Florida 
Avon  Park  Range,  $700,000. 
Cape     Canaveral      Air      Force     Station, 
$2,000,000. 
Eglin  Air  Force  Base,  $4,700,000. 
Eglln       Auxiliary      Field       Number      9, 
$11,250,000. 
Homestead  Air  Force  Base,  $7,800,000. 
MacDill  Air  Force  Base,  $12,250,000. 
Patrick  Air  Force  Base,  $6,600,000. 
Tyndall  Air  Force  Base,  $6,370,000. 

Georgia 
Moody  Air  Force  Base,  $6,600,000. 
Robins  Air  Force  Base,  $36,200,000. 

Hawaii 
Hickam  Air  Force  Base,  $3,300,000. 
Wheeler  Air  Force  Base,  $2,000,000. 

Idaho 
Mountain      Home      Air      Force      Base, 
$4,399,000. 

Illinois 
Scott  Air  Force  Base,  $1,200,000. 

Louisiana 
Barksdale  Air  Force  Base,  $2,370,000. 
England  Air  Force  Base,  $4,410,000. 

Maine 
Bangor      Air      National      Guard      Base. 
$970,000. 
Loring  Air  Force  Base,  $4,530,000. 

Maryland 
Andrews  Air  Force  Base,  $17,850,000. 
Port  George  G.  Meade,  $1,750,000. 

Massachusetts 
Hanscom  Air  Force  Base,  $3,700,000. 

Michigan 
K.I.  Sawyer  Air  Force  Base.  $2,700,000. 
Wurtsmith  Air  Force  Base.  $900,000. 

Mississippi 
Columbus  Air  Force  Base.  $400,000. 

Missouri 
Whiteman  Air  Force  Base.  $112,090,000. 

Montana 
Malmstrom  Air  Force  Base.  $1,650,000. 

Nebraska 
Offutt  Air  Force  Base,  $2,500,000. 

Nevada 
Indian  Springs  Auxiliary  Field.  $2,550,000. 
Nellis  Air  Force  Base.  $9,910,000. 

New  Jersey 
McGuire  Air  Force  Base,  $25,400,000. 

New  Mexico 
HoUoman  Air  Force  Base,  $6,230,000. 
Kirtland  Air  Force  Base,  $1,500,000. 

New  York 
Griffiss  Air  Force  Base.  $6,000,000. 


Plattsburgh  Air  Force  Base,  $1,760,000. 

North  Carolina 
Pope  Air  Force  Base.  $4,800,000. 
Seymour      Johnson      Air      Force      Base. 
$1,450,000. 

North  Dakota 
Grand  Porks  Air  Force  Base.  $23,400,000. 
Minot  Air  Force  Base.  $3,800,000. 

Ohio 
Wright-Patterson       Air       Force       Base. 
$10,150,000. 

Oklahoma 
Altus  Air  Force  Base.  $8,700,000. 
Tinker  Air  Force  Base.  $44,000,000. 
Vance  Air  Force  Base,  $1,330,000. 

South  Carolina 
Charleston  Air  Force  Base,  $14,390,000. 
Myrtle  Beach  Air  Force  Base,  $700,000. 

South  Dakota 
Ellsworth  Air  Force  Base,  $14,200,000. 

Texas 
Bergstrom  Air  Force  Base,  $2,400,000. 
Brooks  Air  Force  Base,  $4,100,000. 
Carswell  Air  Force  Base,  $14,860,000. 
Dyess  Air  Force  Base.  $7,010,000. 
Goodfellow  Air  Force  Base,  $2,670,000. 
Kelly  Air  Force  Base,  $5,600,000. 
Lackland  Air  Force  Base.  $22,550,000. 
Laughlin  Air  Force  Base,  $1,870,000. 
Randolph  Air  Force  Base,  $4,650,000. 
Reese  Air  Force  Base.  $4,590,000. 
Sheppard  Air  Force  Base,  $8,800,000. 

Utah 
Hill  Air  Force  Base.  $18,800,000. 

Virginia 
Langley  Air  Force  Base.  $6,720,000. 

Washington 
Fairchild  Air  Force  Base.  $11,500,000. 
McChord  Air  Force  Base.  $4,700,000. 

Wyoming 
P.E.  Warren  Air  Force  Base,  $10,850,000. 

Various  Locations 
Classified  Location.  $3,150,000. 
Classified  Location,  $89,030,000. 
Classified  Location,  $74,850,000. 
Classified  Location,  $69,780,000. 
Classified  Location.  $11,200,000. 
Various  Location.  $13,800,000. 
(b)  Outside  the  United  States.— The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Air  Force  may  acquire  real 
property  and  may  carry  out  military  con- 
struction projects  in  the  amounts  shown  for 
each  of  the  following  installations  and  loca- 
tions outside  the  United  States: 
Antigua 
Antigua  Air  Station,  $8,200,000. 

Canada 
Various  Locations,  $6,291,000. 

Germany 
Bitburg  Air  Base,  $2,100,000. 
Hahn  Air  Base,  $1,400,000. 
Lahr  Air  Base,  $2,200,000. 
Marienfelde       Communication       Station, 
$1,621,000. 
Ramstein  Air  Base,  $6,550,000. 
Rhein-Main  Air  Base,  $9,450,000. 
Spangdahlem  Air  Base,  $12,400,000. 
Zweibrucken  Air  Base,  $1,300,000. 

Greenland 
Thule  Air  Base,  $12,500,000. 

Guam 
Andersen  Air  Force  Base,  $5,600,000. 

Honduras 
La  Mesa  Air  Base.  $13,400,000. 
Palmerola  Air  Base.  $3,800,000. 


lUly 
Aviano  Air  Base,  $1,950,000. 
Comiso  Air  Base,  $1,300,000. 
Crotone  Air  Base,  $5,850,000. 
Ghedi  Air  Base.  $550,000. 
Rimini  Air  Base.  $510,000. 
San  Vito  Air  Station,  $2,750,000. 

Japan 
Kadena  Air  Base,  $1,950,000. 
Misawa  Air  Base,  $3,000,000. 

Korea 
Kunsan  Air  Base,  $13,940,000. 
Osan  Air  Base,  $24,200,000. 
Suwon  Air  Base.  $1,300,000. 
Taegu  Air  Base,  $2,450,000. 

Netherlands 
Soesterberg  Air  Base.  $5,900,000. 

Philippines 
Clark  Air  Base.  $31,030,000. 

Seychelle  Islands 
Mahe  Air  Station.  $4,000,000. 

Turkey 
Ankara  Air  Station.  $2,000,000. 
Eskisehir  Air  Base.  $2,500,000. 
Incirlik  Air  Base.  $4,480,000. 
Pirinclik  Air  Station,  $1,650,000. 

United  Kingdom 
High  Wycombe  Air  Station,  $1,400,000. 
RAF  Alconbury.  $10,600,000. 
RAF  Bentwaters.  $3,300,000. 
RAF  Chicksands  $12,600,000. 
RAF  Pairford,  $10,750,000. 
RAF  Greenham  Common.  $2,450,000. 
RAP  Lakenheath.  $16,500,000. 
RAF  Mildenhall.  $1,100,000. 
RAF  Upper  Heyford.  $13,650,000. 
RAF  Woodbridge.  $1,350,000. 

Various  Locations 
Classified  Location.  $7,200,000. 
Classified  Location,  $5,300,000. 
Classified  Location,  $4,980,000. 
Classified  Location.  $930,000. 
Classified  Location.  $14,243,000. 

Worldwide  Classified 
Classified  Location.  $2,700,000. 
Classified  Location,  $4,300,000. 
Classified  Location.  $3,900,000. 
Classified  Location.  $4,700,000. 

.SK(  .  2302.  FAMILY  HOI  SIN(;. 

(a)  Construction  and  Acquisition.— The 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  may.  using 
amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to  section 
2304(a)(8)(A).  construct  or  acquire  family 
housing  units  (including  land  acquisition)  at 
the  following  installations  in  the  number  of 
units  shown,  and  in  the  amount  shown,  for 
each  installation: 

Eglin  Auxiliary  Airfield  number  9.  Flori- 
da, three  hundred  units.  $21,753,000 

Clark  Air  Base.  Philippines,  four  hundred 
and  fifty  units.  $34,655,000. 

Classified  Location,  ninety-nine  units, 
$7,023,000. 

Nellis  Air  Force  Base,  Nevada,  housing 
office,  $235,000. 

HoUoman  Air  Force  Base,  New  Mexico, 
housing  maintenance  facility.  $219,000. 

Charleston  Air  Force  Base.  South  Caroli- 
na, housing  office  and  maintenance  facility 
$592,000. 

Myrtle  Beach  Air  Force  Base,  South  Caro- 
lina, housing  office,  $258,000. 

Ellsworth  Air  Force  Base.  South  Dakota, 
housing  office,  $313,000. 

Andersen  Air  Force  Base.  Guam,  housing 
supply  and  storage  facility.  $1,371,000. 

Osan  Air  Base.  Korea,  housing  supply  and 
storage  supply  facility.  $867,000. 
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(b)  Planning  and  Design.— The  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force  may,  using  amounts  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  section  2304(a)(8)(A). 
carry  out  architectural  and  engineering 
services  and  construction  design  activities 
with  respect  to  the  construction  or  improve- 
ment of  military  family  housing  units  in  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  $8,000,000. 

SEC.    2303.    IMPROVEMENT   TO    MILITARY    I.AMII.V 
HOl'SING  INITS. 

(a)  In  General.— Subject  to  section  2825 
of  Title  10.  United  States  Code,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force  may.  using  amounts 
appropriated  pursuant  to  section 
2304(a)(8)(A).  improve  existing  military 
family  housing  units  in  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  $192,714,000. 

(b)  Waiveh  of  Maximum  Per  Unit  Cost 
FOR  Certain  Improvement  Projects.— Not- 
withstanding the  maximum  amount  per 
unit  for  an  improvement  project  under  Sec- 
tion 2825(b)  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  may  carry 
out  projects  to  improve  existing  military 
family  housing  units  at  the  following  instal- 
lations, in  the  numl>er  of  units  shown,  and 
in  the  amount  shown,  for  each  installation: 

Maxwell  Air  Force  Base,  Alabama,  Thirty- 
five  units.  $1,879,000;  one  unit.  $110,000; 
seven  units.  $728,000. 

Eielson  Air  Force  Base.  Alaska,  fifty-one 
units.  $5,669,000. 

Elmendorf  Air  Force  Base.  Alaska,  forty 
units  $4,451,000. 

Eaker  Air  Force  Base.  Arkansas,  one  hun- 
dred eighty-eight  units.  $9,469,000. 

McClellan  Air  Force  Base.  California,  fif- 
teen uniU.  $1,004,000. 

Travis  Air  Force  Base.  California  one  hun- 
dred forty-four  units.  $7,560,000. 

Peterson  Air  Force  Base.  Colorado. 
Thirty-five  units,  $1,622,000. 

Boiling  Air  Force  Base.  District  of  Colum- 
bia, fifty -eight  units,  $2,414,000. 

Eglin  Air  Force  Base.  Florida,  fifty-four 
units,  $1,857,000. 

MacDill  Air  Force  Base,  Florida,  forty- 
four  units,  $2,456,000. 

Robins  Air  Force  Base.  Georgia,  forty 
units.  $1,710,000. 

Plattsburg  Air  Force  Base.  New  York,  two 
hundred  twenty-four  units.  $14,760,000. 

Charleston  Air  Force  Base.  South  Caroli- 
na, one  hundred  eighty  units.  $7,203,000. 

Myrtle  Beach  Air  Force  Base.  South  Caro- 
lina, one  hundred  thirty  units,  $5,759,000. 

Shaw  Air  Force  Base,  South  Carolina,  one 
hundred  twenty-four  units,  $5,843,000. 

Bergstrom  Air  Force  Base.  Texas,  eighty- 
eight  units.  $3,312,000. 

Kelly  Air  Force  Base.  Texas,  thirty-three 
units.  $1,750,000. 

Laughlin  Air  Force  Base,  Texas,  one  hun- 
dred forty  unite,  $5,012,000. 

Sheppard  Air  Force  Base.  Texas,  one  hun- 
dred ninety-seven  units.  $7,633,000. 

Fairchild  Air  Force  Base.  Washington,  two 
hundred  two  unite,  $10,759,000. 

Ramstein  Air  Force  Base.  Germany,  one 
unit.  $124,000:  fifty-four  unite.  $3,761,000; 
ninety  unite  $6,630,000. 

Spangdahlem  Air  Base.  Germany,  two 
unite.  $217,000. 

Kadena  Air  Base.  Japan,  seventy-five 
unite.  $6,338,000;  ninety-two  unite, 
$6,018,000. 

Clark  Air  Base.  Philippines,  one  hundred 
fifty  unite,  $6,009,000. 

Moron  Air  Base.  Spain,  thirty-six  unite. 
$2,192,000. 

RAP  Bentwaters,  United  Kingdom,  forty- 
two  unite.  $2,082,000;  twenty-four  unite. 
$2,078,000. 


RAF  Chicksands.  United  Kingdom,  thirty- 
four  unite.  $2,989,000. 

RAP  Lakenheath.  United  Kingdom,  sixty 
unite.  $3,512,000;  ten  unite.  $834,000:  four- 
teen unite  $940,000. 

RAP  Mildenhall,  United  Kingdom,  four- 
teen unite.  $699,000. 

(c)  Waiver  of  Space  Limitations  for 
Family  Housing  Units— 

(1)  To  support  the  United  States  Air 
Forces  in  Europe,  and  Military  Airlift  Com- 
mand, the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  may 
carry  out  an  improvement  project  to  add  to 
and  alter  existing  family  housing  unite  and 
(notwithstanding  section  2826(a)  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code)  increase  the  net  floor 
area  of  one  family  housing  unit  at  Ramstein 
Air  Base,  Germany,  to  not  more  than  3,636 
square  feet. 

(2)  For  purpose  of  the  subsection  the  term 
"net  floor  area"  has  the  same  meaning 
given  that  term  by  section  2826(f>  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code. 

SEl.   nox.   AlTHORIZ.^TION   OK   APPROPRIATIONS. 
AIR  FORCE. 

(a)  In  General.— Funds  are  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  years 
beginning  after  September  30.  1990.  for  mili- 
tary construction,  land  acquisition,  and  mili- 
tary family  housing  functions  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Air  Force  in  the  total 
amount  of  $2,709,300,000. 

(1)  For  military  construction  projecte 
inside  the  United  States  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 2301(a).  $1,087,019,000. 

(2)  For  military  construction  projecte  out- 
side the  United  States  authorized  by  section 
2301(b).  $321,225,000. 

(3)  For  the  construction  of  the  Large 
Rocket  Test  Facility,  Arnold  Engineering 
Development  Center.  Tennessee,  as  author- 
ized by  section  2301(a)  of  the  Military  Con- 
struction Authorization  Act  of  1989. 
$66,300,000. 

(4)  For  unspecified  minor  construction 
projecte  under  section  2805  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code.  $12,000,000. 

(5)  For  architectural  and  engineering  serv- 
ices and  construction  design  under  section 
2807  of  title  10.  United  States  Code. 
$114,756,000. 

(6)  For  advances  to  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  for  construction  of  defense 
access  roads  under  section  210  of  title  23. 
United  States  Code.  $5,000,000. 

(7)  For  military  family  housing  func- 
tions— 

(A)  For  construction  and  acquisition  of 
military  family  housing  and  facilities. 
$268,000,000:  and 

(B)  for  support  of  military  housing  (in- 
cluding functions  described  in  Section  2833 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code).  $835,000,000 
of  which  not  more  than  $138,632,000  may  be 
obligated  or  expended  for  leasing  of  military 
family  housing  unite  worldwide. 

(b)  Limitation  on  Total  Cost  of  Con- 
struction Projects.— Notwithstanding  the 
cost  variations  authorized  by  section  2853  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  and  any  other 
cost  variation  authorized  by  law,  the  total 
cost  of  all  projecte  carried  out  under  section 
2301  of  this  act  may  not  exceed  the  total 
amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
under  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  subsection 
(a). 

TITLE  IV-DEFENSE  AGENCIES 

SEC.  2401.  AI  THORI/.KI)  DEFENSE  A(;ENCIES  CON- 
STRltTlON  AND  LAND  .AC(ll'ISlTION 
PROJECTS. 

(a)  Inside  the  United  States.— The  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  may  acquire  real  property 
and  may  carry  out  military  construction 
projecte  in  the  amounte  shown  for  each  of 


the    following    installations    and    locations 
inside  the  United  States: 

Defense  Communications  Agency 
Wheeler  Air  Force  Base.  Hawaii.  $800,000. 
Arlington      Service       Center.       Virginia. 
$2,600,000. 

Defense  Logistics  Agency 
Defense     Reutilization     and     Marketing 
Office.    Anniston    Army    Depot.    Alabama. 
$2,100,000. 

Defense  Depot.  Tracy.  California. 
$16,250,000. 

Defense  Reutilization  and  Marketing 
Office.  Stockton.  California.  $800,000. 

Defense  Fuel  Support  Point.  Jacksonville. 
Florida,  $2,200,000. 

Defense  Contract  Administrative  Services 
Region,  Chicago,  Illinois,  $4,346,000. 

Defense  Depot,  Mechanicsburg,  Pennsyl- 
vania. $17,720,000. 

Defense  Reutilization  and  Marketing 
Office.  Fort  Jackson.  South  Carolina. 
$500,000. 

Defense  Depot.  Memphis,  Tennessee. 
$14,160,000. 

Defense  Fuel  Support  Point.  Norfolk,  Vir- 
ginia. $19,500,000. 

Defense  General  Supply  Center.  Rich- 
mond, Virginia,  $4,924,000. 

Defense  Reutilization  and  Marketing 
Office,  P.E.  Warren  Air  Force  Base,  Wyo- 
ming. $1,700,000. 

Defense  Medical  Facilities  Office 
Marine  Corps  Base.  Camp  Pendleton.  Cali- 
fornia. $3,900,000. 

Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  $3,400,000. 

MacDill      Air      Force      Base.      Florida. 
$3,000,000. 
Fort  Benning,  Georgia,  $1,950,000. 
Port  Riley.  Kansas,  $880,000. 
Whiteman     Air     Force     Base.     Missouri, 
$9,900,000. 

Fallon      Naval      Air      Station,      Nevada, 
$5,800,000. 
Nellis  Air  Force  Base.  Nevada,  $62,000,000. 
Marine  Corps  Base,  Camp  Lejeune,  North 
Carolina,  $2,700,000. 
Altus  Air  Force  Base,  Oklahoma.  $500,000. 
Philadelphia  Naval  Shipyard.  Pennsylva- 
nia. $11,000,000. 
Fort  Hood.  Texas.  $3,150,000. 
Lackland      Air      Force       Base.      Texas. 
$2,700,000. 

Dam      Neck     Flight      Center.      Virginia. 
$5,000,000. 
Fort  Lee.  Virginia.  $2,450,000. 
Marine   Corps   Base,   Quantico,    Virginia. 
$1,800,000. 

National  Security  Agency 
Port      George      C.      Meade,      Maryland. 
$20,396,000. 

Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
Defense    Language    Institute.    Monterey. 
California.  $6,150,000. 

The  Pentagon.  Arlington.  Virginia. 
$76,300,000. 

Uniformed    Services    University    of    the 
Health      Sciences.      Bethesda.      Maryland. 
$800,000. 
Classified  Location.  $35,100,000. 
Strategic  Defense  Initiative  Organization 
Barking    Sands    Pacific    Missile    Range. 
Hawaii.  $3,650,000. 
Nevada  Test  Site.  Nevada.  $5,350,000. 
(b)  Outside  the  United  States.— The  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  may  acquire  real  property 
and   may   carry   out   military   construction 
projecte  in  the  amounte  shown  for  each  of 
the    following    installations    and    locations 
outeide  the  United  States: 
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Defense  Medical  Facilities  Office 

Ferris    Barracks.    Nuernberg.    Germany. 
$4,750,000. 

Hardt    Kaserne.    Goeppingen.    Germany, 
$4,450,000. 

Hohenfels     Training      Area,      Germany, 
$4,800,000. 

Lucius   Clay    Kaserne.    Norddeutschland. 
Germany,  $3,550,000. 

Ramstein  Air  Base.  Germany.  $18,500,000. 

Ray  Barracks.  Giesen.  $4,400,000. 

Rhein-Main  Air  Base,  Germany,  $940,000. 

Aviano  Air  Base,  Italy.  $1,300,000. 

Vicenza,  Italy,  $20,000,000. 

Camp  Casey,  Korea.  $970,000. 

Camp  Humphreys.  Korea,  $1,092,000. 

Kunsan  Air  Base,  Korea,  $14,000,000. 

Sinop,  Turkey,  $1,700,000. 

Arbroath,  United  Kingdom,  $11,188,000. 

Locking,  United  Kingdom,  $14,000,000. 
Defense  Nuclear  Agency 

Johnston  Atoll.  $8,295,000. 

Department  of  Defense  Schools 

Augsburg,  Germany,  $6,491,000. 

Darmstadt.  Germany.  $7,867,000. 

Karlsruhe,  Germany.  $4,704,000. 

Mannheim.  Germany.  $6,267,000. 

Ramstein  Air  Base,  Germany,  $11,863,000. 

Wiesbaden,  Germany,  $5,925,000. 

Zweibruecken,  Germany,  $4,365,000. 

Clark  Air  Base.  Philippines.  $7,200,000. 

Harrogate,  United  Kingdom.  $1,782,000. 

Royal  Air  Force,  Feltwell,  United  King- 
dom, $8,825,000. 

Various  Locations,  $16,800,000. 

Department  of  Defense  Section  VI  Schools 

Fort  Buchanan,  Puerto  Rico,  $4,200,000. 
National  Security  Agency 

Classified  Location,  $2,000,000. 

SEC.  2402.  KAMIl-V  HOl'SIMi. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  may.  using 
amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to  section 
2405(a)(9)(A).  construct  or  acquire  three 
family  housing  units  (including  land  acquisi- 
tion) at  classified  locations  in  the  total 
amount  not  to  exceed  $400,000. 

SEC.  240.3.   IMPROVEMENTS  TO   MILITARY   KAMIl.V 
HOISINC;  I  NITS. 

Subject  to  Section  2825  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  may. 
using  amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to 
section  2405(a)(9)(A).  improve  existing  mili- 
tary family  housing  units  in  an  amount  not 
to  exceed  $100,000. 

SEC.  2404.  CONFORMINC;  STORAGE  KACII.ITIES. 

Section  2404(a)  of  the  Military  Construc- 
tion Authorization  Act.  1987  (PL  99-661).  as 
amended  by  Section  2149  of  the  Military 
Construction  Authorization  Act,  1988  and 
1989  (PL  100-180),  by  Section  2405  of  the 
Military  Construction  Authorization  Act, 
1989  (PL  100-456),  and  by  Section  1404,  is 
further  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■■(a)  Authority  to  Construct.— The  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  may,  using  not  more  than 
$10,000,000  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 
1987,  using  not  more  than  $5,000,000  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  year  1988,  using  not  more 
than  $9,300,000  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 
1989,  using  not  more  than  $11,000,000  ap- 
propriated for  fiscal  year  1990,  and  using 
not  more  than  $15,000,000  appropriated  for 
fiscal  year  1991.  carry  out  military  construc- 
tion projects  not  otherwise  authorized  by 
law  for  conforming  storage  facilities." 

SEC.   240.^.   AITHORIZATION   OE   APPROPRIATIONS. 
DEFENSE  A(;ENCIES. 

(a)  In  General.— Funds  are  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  years 
beginning  after  September  30.  1990.  for  mili- 
tary construction,  land  acquisition,  and  mili- 


tary family  housing  functions  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  (other  than  the  mili- 
tary departments),  in  the  total  amount  of 
$973,100,000  as  follows: 

(1)  For  military  construction  projects 
inside  the  United  States  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 2401(a),  $355,476,000. 

(2)  For  military  construction  projects  out- 
side the  United  States  authorized  by  section 
2401(b).  $202,224,000. 

(3)  For  military  construction  projects  at 
Fort  Sam  Houston,  Texas,  authorized  by 
section  2401(a)  of  the  Military  Construction 
Authorization  Act,  1987,  as  amended, 
$84,000,000. 

(4)  For  military  construction  projects  at 
Portsmouth  Naval  Hospital,  Virginia,  au- 
thorized by  section  1401(a).  $176,000,000. 

(5)  For  unspecified  minor  construction 
projects  under  section  2805  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  $14,200,000. 

(6)  For  contingency  construction  projects 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  under  section 
2804  of  title  10,  United  States  Code. 
$10,000,000. 

(7)  For  architectural  and  engineering  serv- 
ices and  for  construction  design  under  sec- 
tion 2807  of  title  10,  United  States  Code. 
$94,400,000. 

(8)  For  conforming  storage  facilities  con- 
structed under  the  authority  of  section  2404 
of  the  Military  Construction  Authorization 
Act,  1987.  as  amended.  $15,000,000. 

(9)  For  military  family  housing  func- 
tions— 

(A)  for  construction  and  acquisition  of 
military  family  housing  facilities.  $500,000: 
and 

(B)  for  support  of  military  housing  (in- 
cluding functions  described  in  section  2833 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code),  $21,300,000, 
of  which  not  more  than  $18,135,000  may  be 
obligated  or  expended  for  the  leasing  of 
military  family  housing  units  worldwide. 

(b)  Limitation  or  Total  Cost  or  Con- 
struction Projects.— Notwithstanding  the 
cost  variations  authorized  by  section  2853  of 
Title  10,  United  States  Code,  and  any  other 
cost  variations  authorized  by  law,  the  total 
cost  of  all  projects  carried  out  under  section 
2401  may  not  exceed  the  total  amount  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  under  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2)  of  subsection  (a). 

TITLE  V-NORTH  ATLANTIC  TREATY 
ORGANIZATION  INFRASTRUCTURE 

SE(  .  2.^01.  AITHORI/.EI)  N.^TO  CONSTRICTION  ANI) 
LAND  A(  Ql  ISITION  PROJECTS. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  make  con- 
tributions for  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganization Infrastructure  Program  as  pro- 
vided in  section  2806  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  the 
sum  of  the  amount  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  this  purpose  in  section  2502  and 
the  amount  collected  from  the  North  Atlan- 
tic Treaty  Organization  as  a  result  of  con- 
struction previously  financed  by  the  United 
States. 

SE(.   2.>02.   AITHORIZATION   OF   APPROPRIATIONS. 
NATO. 

Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  years  beginning  after  Sep- 
tember 30,  1990  for  contributions  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  under  section  2806  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  for  the  share  of 
the  United  States  of  the  cost  of  projects  for 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  In- 
frastructure Program  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 2501.  in  the  amount  of  $503,600,000. 


TITLE  VI— GUARD  AND  RESERVE 
FORCES  FACILITIES 

SEC.  2601.  Al  THORIZEI)  Cl'ARI)  ANI)  RESERVE  CON- 
STRl'CTION  ANI)  LAND  ACQl'ISITION 
PROJECTS. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  fiscal  years  beginning  after  September 
30.  1990.  for  the  costs  of  acquisition,  archi- 
tectural and  engineering  services,  and  con- 
struction of  facilities  for  the  Guard  and  Re- 
serve Forces,  and  for  contributions  therefor, 
under  chapter  133  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code  (including  the  cost  of  acquisition  of 
land  for  those  facilities),  the  following 
amounts: 

(1)  for  the  Department  of  the  Army— 

(A)  for  the  Army  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States.  $119,500,000,  and 

(B)  for  the  Army  Reserve,  $61,900,000. 

(2)  for  the  Department  of  the  Navy,  for 
the  Naval  and  Marine  Corps  Reserve, 
$53,300,000. 

(3)  for  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force— 

(A)  for  the  Air  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States.  $107,200,000.  and 

(B)  for  the  Air  Force  Reserve,  $38,500,000. 

TITLE  VII-EXPIRATION  OF 
AUTHORIZATIONS 

SEC.  2701.  EXPIRATION  OF  AITHORIZATIONS  AND 
AMOCNTS  REQIIRED  TO  BE  SPECI- 
FIED BY  LAW. 

(a)  Expiration  of  Authorization  After 
Two  Years.  Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (b),  all  authorizations  contained  in 
titles  I.  II.  Ill,  and  V  for  military  construc- 
tion projects,  land  acquisition,  family  hous- 
ing projects  and  facilities,  and  contributions 
to  the  NATO  Infrastructure  Program  (and 
authorizations  of  appropriations  therefor) 
shall  expire  on  October  1.  1992.  or  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  the  Military  Construc- 
tion Authorization  Act  for  fiscal  year  1993. 
whichever  is  later. 

(b)  Exception.  —The  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  do  not  apply  to  authorizations  for 
military  construction  projects,  land  acquisi- 
tion, family  housing  projects  and  facilities, 
and  contributions  to  the  NATO  Infrastruc- 
ture Program  (and  authorizations  of  appro- 
priations therefor),  for  which  appropriated 
funds  have  been  obligated  before  October  1. 
1992.  or  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the 
Military  Construction  Authorization  Act  for 
fiscal  year  1993.  whichever  is  later,  for  con- 
struction contracts,  land  acquisition,  family 
housing  projects  and  facilities,  or  contribu- 
tions to  the  NATO  Infrastructure  Program. 

SEC.  2702.  EFFECTIN  E  DATES. 

Titles  I.  II.  III.  IV.  V.  and  VI  shall  be  in 
effect  as  of  October  1,  1990  or  the  date  of 
enactment  of  a  Military  Construction  Au- 
thorization for  FY  1991.  whichever  is  later. 

Subdivision  3 
TITLE  VIII— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

minor  construction 
SEC.  801.  Section  2805  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended: 

(a)  in  subsection  (a)  by  striking 
"$1.000.000'"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
••$1,500,000",  and 

(b)  in  subsection  (c)  by  striking  ■$200,000" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ■$300,000". 

FAMILY  housing  RENTAL  GUARANTEE  PROGRAM 

Sec  802.  Section  802  of  the  Military  Con- 
struction Act,  1984  (10  U.S.C.  subsection 
2821  note)  is  amended: 

(a)     in    subsection     (b)(ll)    by    striking 

.  .  rendering  the  agreement  null  and  void 

.  .  ."    and    inserting    in    lieu    thereof    ■.  .  . 

either  rendering  the  agreement   null  and 
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void  or  such  other  remedy  as  Is  deemed  ap- 
propriate .  .  .".  and 

(b)  by  adding  the  following  after  subsec- 
tion (b>(  12): 

•'(bK13)  may  provide  that  utilities,  trash 
collection,  snow  removal,  and  entomological 
services  will  be  furnished  by  the  govern- 
ment, at  no  cost  to  the  occupant  to  the 
same  extent  that  these  items  are  provided 
to  occupants  of  government-owned  housing, 
and 

"(b)<14)  may  require  that  rent  collection 
and  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  the 
housing  be  accomplished  through  the  use  of 
separate  agreements  or  the  use  of  govern- 
ment personnel." 

FAMILY  HOUSING  LEASING 

Sec.  803.  Section  2828  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  in  subsection  (b>(2>  strike  "10.000"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "12,000 '. 

(b>  strike  subsection  (b)<3)<B)  and  re- 
letter  subsection  (b)(3)<A>  as  subsection 
(bH3). 

(c)  in  re-lettered  subsection  (b)(3)— 

(i)  strike  the  phrase  "Except  as  provided 
in  subparagrpah  (B).  not"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "Not",  and 

(ii)  strike  "$10,000"  and  "$12,000"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$12,000"  and 
"$14,000"  respectively. 

(d)  In  subsection  (e)(1)  strike  the  first  sen- 
tence and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Expenditures  for  the  rental  of  family 
housing  in  foreign  countries  (including  the 
costs  of  utilities,  maintenance,  and  oper- 
ation) may  not  exceed  $20,000  per  unit  per 
annum  as  adjusted  to  account  for  inflation 
and  foreign  currency  fluctuation  from  Octo- 
ber 1.  1987.".  and 

(e)  in  subsection  (e)(2)  strike  "38,000"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "53.419". 

VOLnWTEER  SERVICES 

Sec.  804.  Subsection  1588(a)  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
"museum"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"museum,  natural  resources  program.". 

LONG  TERM  FACILITIES  CONTRACTS 

Sec.  805.  Subsection  2809(c)  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
"September  30.  1989"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "September  30.  1991". 

IMPROVEMENTS  TO  FAMILY  HOUSING  UNITS 

Sec.  806.  Subsection  2825(b)(1)  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  sentence: 

"This  limitation  shall  not  apply  to  im- 
provements for  three  military  family  hous- 
ing units  for  each  military  department  per 
year  when  the  improvements  are  necessary 
to  accommodate  the  needs  of  the  handi- 
capped provided,  that  the  cost  for  such  im- 
provements may  not  exceed  $100,000  per 
unit.". 

OPERATION  AND  CONTROL  OF  THE  PENTAGON 
RESERVATION 

Sec.  807.  (a)  Chapter  159  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

"Subsection  2694.  Operation  and  Control  of 
the  Pentagon  Reservation 

"(a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  including  the  First  Supplemental 
National  Defense  Appropriation  Act.  1942. 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  18.  1950.  the  Fed- 
eral Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  and  section  2682  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  jurisdiction, 
custody,  and  control  over,  and  the  responsi- 


bility to  operate  and  maintain  the  Pentagon 
office  building  and  the  remainder  of  the 
Pentagon  Reservation  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  Pentagon  Reservation),  is  hereby 
transferred,  without  cost,  to  the  Secretary 
of  Defense. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  ap- 
point military  or  civilian  personnel  or  con- 
tract employees  to  perform  law  enforcement 
and  security  functions  for  property  occu- 
pied, or  under  the  jurisdiction,  custody,  and 
control  of  the  Department  of  Defense  locat- 
ed in  the  National  Capital  Region.  Such  in- 
dividuals: 

"(i)  may  be  armed  with  appropriate  fire- 
arms required  for  personal  safety  and  for 
the  proper  execution  of  their  duties,  wheth- 
er on  Department  of  Defense  property  or  in 
travel  status,  and 

"(ii)  shall  have  the  same  powers  as  sher- 
iffs and  constables  to  enforce  the  laws, 
rules,  or  regulations  enacted  for  the  protec- 
tion of  persons  and  property. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  pro- 
mulgate such  rules  and  regulations  that  he 
deems  appropriate  to  insure  the  safe,  effi- 
cient, and  secure  operation  of  the  Pentagon 
Reservation,  including  parking  and  traffic 
rules.  Whoever  shall  violate  any  rule  or  reg- 
ulation promulgated  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $50  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  thirty  days,  or  both. 

"(d)  for  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"Pentagon  Reservation"  shall  include  the 
Pentagon  Office  Building.  Federal  Building 
Number  2.  The  Pentagon  Heating  and 
Sewage  Treatment  Plants,  various  parking 
lots  (including  North.  South.  Mall.  River. 
Eads  and  Hay  Street,  and  "Old  Barracks 
K").  and  all  land  and  improvements  thereon 
consisting  of  approximately  420  acres,  plus 
or  minus,  excluding  the  Lagoon." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof,  the  following  new  item: 

"2694.     Operation     and     Control     of    the 
Pentagon  Reservation." 

(c)  The  transfer  of  jurisdiction,  custody, 
and  control  over,  and  the  responsibility  to 
operate  and  maintain  the  Pentagon  Reser- 
vation effected  by  this  section  shall  take 
affect  on  October  1,  1989. 

design  of  PENTAGON  ANNEX 

Sec.  808.  Section  2725  of  the  National  De- 
fense Authorization  Act.  1987  (Pub.  L.  No. 
99-661)  is  hereby  repealed. 

CONSTRUCTION  THROUGH  NATO  GOVERNMENTS 

Sec  809.  Section  2343  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof,  a  new  subsection  (c)  as  follows: 

"(c)  Sections  2207  and  2306(b)  of  this  title 
and  section  3741  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (41 
U.S.C.  subsection  22)  shall  not  apply  to  the 
acquisition  of  military  construction  projects 
or  family  housing  projects  obtained  through 
governments  of  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganization subsidiary  bodies  for  elements  of 
the  armed  forces  deployed  in  Europe  and 
adjacent  waters." 

DOMESTIC  BUILD-TO-LEASE  PROGRAM 

Sec.  810.  Subsection  2828(g)  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended: 

(a)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (8). 
the  following  new  subparagraph  (D): 

"(D)  In  addition  to  the  contracts  author- 
ized by  paragraph  (7)  and  subparagraphs 
(A).  (B).  and  (C)  of  this  paragraph— (i)  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  may  enter  into  one  or 
more  contracts  under  this  sub.section  for  not 
more  than  a  total  of  2.000  family  housing 
units,  and  (ii)  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
may  enter  into  one  or  more  contracts  under 


this  subsection  for  not  more  than  a  total  of 
1.500  family  housing  units.",  and 

(b)  in  paragraph  (9).  by  striking  "Septem- 
ber 30.  1989"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"September  30.  1991". 

HOMEOWNERS  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM 

Sec  811.  Section  2932  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended: 

(a)  by  adding  at  the  beginning  thereof 
"(a)",  and 

(b)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
subsection  (b)  as  follows: 

"(b)  Following  a  determination  that  such 
siction  is  necessary,  and  notwithstanding  the 
limitations  of  subsection  1013(i)  of  the  Dem- 
onstration Cities  and  Metropolitan  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1966  (42  U.S.C.  subsection 
3374(i)).  the  Secretary  of  Defense  may. 
from  appropriations  otherwise  available  for 
obligation  by  the  Department  of  Defense, 
transfer  to  the  Homeowners  Assistance 
Fund.  Defense,  as  established  by  subsection 
1013(d)  of  such  Act.  such  sums  as  the  Secre- 
tary determines  are  necessary  to  extend 
Homeowners  Assistance  benefits  to  eligible 
homeowners.". 

COOPERATIVE  PARTNERSHIPS  FOR  LAND 
MANAGEMENT 

Sec  812.  Section  101  of  the  Act  of  Septem- 
ber 15.  1960.  as  amended  (commonly  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Sikes  Act".  16  U.S.C.  sub- 
section 670a)  is  further  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection  (f)  as 
follows: 

"(f)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  is  author- 
ized to  enter  into  cooperative  agreements 
with  States,  local  governments,  organiza- 
tions, and  individuals  willing  to  match  Fed- 
eral funds  or  efforts  to  maintain  and  im- 
prove natural  resources  or  to  benefit  natu- 
ral and  historic  research  on  Department  of 
Defense  installations  ". 

TURN-KEY  SELECTION  PROCEDURES 

Sec  813.  Section  2862  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended: 

(a)  by  striking  subsection  (a)(1)  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof: 

■(a)(1)  The  Secretaries  of  the  Military  De- 
partments or  the  Heads  of  Defense  Agencies 
may  use  one-step  turn-key  selection  proce- 
dures for  the  purpose  of  entering  into  con- 
tracts for  the  construction  of  authorized 
military  construction  projects.". 

(b)  in  subsection  (b)  by  striking  "The  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  with  respect  to  any  De- 
fense Agency,  or  the  Secretary  of  a  military 
department"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"The  Secretary  of  a  Military  Department  or 
the  Head  of  a  Defense  Agency",  and 

(c>  in  sul)section  (c)  by  strilcing  "1990"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1991". 

AUTHORIZED  COST  VARIATIONS 

Sec  814.  Section  2853  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"S  2853.  Authorized  cost  variations 

"(a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsections  (c) 
or  (d).  the  cost  authorized  for  a  military 
construction  project  or  for  the  construction, 
improvement,  and  acquisition  of  a  military 
family  housing  project  may  be  increased  by 
not  more  than  25  percent  of  the  amount  ap- 
propriated for  such  project  by  the  Congress 
or  200  percent  of  the  minor  construction 
project  ceiling  established  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 2805(a)(1)  of  this  title,  whichever  is 
less,  if  the  Secretary  concerned  determines 
that  such  an  increase  in  cost  is  required  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  meeting  unusual  vari- 
ations in  cast,  and  that  such  variations  in 
cost  could  not  have  reasonably  been  antici- 
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pated at  the  time  the  project  was  approved 
originally  by  the  Congress. 

■•(b)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (c), 
the  scope  of  work  for  a  military  construc- 
tion project  or  for  the  construction,  im- 
provement, and  acquisition  of  a  military 
family  housing  project  may  be  reduced  by 
not  more  than  25  percent  from  the  amount 
approved  by  the  Congress. 

"(c)  The  limitations  on  cost  increases  in 
subsection  (a),  and  the  limitations  on  scope 
reductions  in  subsection  (b).  do  not  apply  if 
the  increase  in  cost  or  reduction  in  scope  is 
approved  by  the  Secretary  concerned  and  21 
days  have  elapsed  from  the  date  of  submis- 
sion by  the  Secretary  concerned  to  the  ap- 
propriate committees  of  the  Congress  of  a 
written  notification  of  the  rationale  for  the 
proposed  increase  in  cost  or  reduction  in 
scope. 

"(d)  The  limitations  on  cost  increases  in 
subsection  (a)  do  not  apply  to  within  scope 
modifications  to  existing  contracts  or  to  the 
settlement  of  contractor  claims  under  exist- 
ing contracts  if  the  increase  in  cost  is  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  concerned  and  a 
written  notification  of  the  facts  relating  to 
the  proposed  increase  in  cost  is  submitted 
by  the  Secretary  concerned  to  the  appropri- 
ate committees  of  the  Congress." 

DEVELOPMENT  AND  LEASE  OF  LAND  AT 
HENDERSON  HALL.  ARLINGTON.  VIRGINIA 

Sec.  815.  (a)  In  General.— The  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  (hereinafter  in  this  section  re- 
ferred to  as  "the  Secretary")  may: 

(1)  design  and  construct  a  multi-purpose 
facility  of  approximately  62,000  square  feet 
to  be  located  at  Henderson  Hall,  Arlington. 
Virginia. 

(2)  accept  from  the  Navy  Mutual  Aid  As- 
sociation reimbursement  for  all  costs  for  the 
design,  construction,  supervision,  inspection, 
and  overhead  of  such  facility  and  credit 
such  funds  to  the  Navy  Military  Construc- 
tion Appropriation  Account,  and 

(3)  lease,  at  no  cost,  to  the  Navy  Mutual 
Aid  Association  approximately  one-third  of 
the  square  footage  of  the  facility  to  be  con- 
structed. 

(b)  Terms  of  Lease.— The  lease  entered 
into  under  subsection  (a)  shall— 

(1)  be  for  a  term  of  50  years, 

(2)  be  in  full  consideration  for  the  monies 
paid  to  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a). 

(3)  provide  that  in  the  event  the  lease  is 
canceled  by  the  Secretary  prior  to  expira- 
tion, the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shall,  at 
option,  either  provide  comparable  alterna- 
tive space,  or  subject  to  the  availability  of 
funds,  reimburse  the  Navy  Mutual  Aid  Asso- 
ciation for  the  unamortized  cost  of  the 
building,  and 

(4)  allow,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secre- 
tary, for  the  Navy  Mutual  Aid  Association 
to  continue  to  use  the  space  after  the  initial 
50  year  term,  in  compliance  with  laws  and 
regulations  applicable  at  that  time. 

(c)  Conditions.— 

(1)  Title  to  the  facility  shall  be  and 
remain  in  the  United  States, 

(2)  All  construction  authorized  under  this 
section  shall  be  awarded  through  competi- 
tive procedures, 

(3)  Any  lease  or  other  agreement  entered 
into  under  the  authority  of  this  section 
shall  be  subject  to  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  the  Secretary  determines  appropri- 
ate to  protect  the  interests  of  the  United 
States. 


Department  op  Defense, 
Office  of  General  Counsix, 
Washington,  DC,  May  2,  1989. 
Hon.  J.  Danforth  Quayle, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Enclosed  is  a  draft  of 
legislation  "To  authorize  certain  construc- 
tion at  military  installations  for  Fiscal 
Years  1990/1991,  and  for  other  purposes." 
This  legislative  proposal  is  needed  to  carry 
out  the  President's  Fiscal  Year  1990  budget 
plan.  The  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  advises  that  there  is  no  objection  to 
the  presentation  of  this  proposal  to  Con- 
gress, and  that  its  enactment  would  be  in 
accord  with  the  program  of  the  F*resident. 

This  Proposal  would  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  new  construction  and  family  hous- 
ing support  for  the  Active  Forces  as  follows: 
$2,180,400,000  for  the  Department  of  the 
Army  in  Fiscal  Year  1990  and  $2,617,650,000 
in  Fiscal  Year  1991;  $1,885,400,000  for  the 
Department  of  the  Navy  in  Fiscal  Year  1990 
and  $2,082,100,000  in  Fiscal  Year  1991; 
$2,401,390,000  for  the  Department  of  the 
Air  Force  in  Fiscal  Year  1990  and 
$2,709,300,000  in  Fiscal  Year  1991;  and 
$617,500,000  for  the  Defense  Agencies  in 
Fiscal  Year  1990  and  $973,100,000  in  Fiscal 
Year  1991.  Title  V  would  authorize 
$501,900,000  for  the  United  States's  share  of 
the  NATO  Infrastructure  Program  in  Fiscal 
Year  1990  and  $503,600,000  in  Fiscal  Year 
1991.  Title  VI,  totaling  $452,600,000  in  Fiscal 
Year  1990  and  $380,400,000  in  Fiscal  Year 
1991.  would  authorize  appropriations  for 
the  Guard  and  Reserve  Forces.  Title  VII  es- 
tablishes the  effective  dates  for  the  pro- 
gram. Title  VIII  contains  the  general  provi 
sions. 

An  identical  letter  has  been  sent  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Sincerely, 

L.  Niederlehner. 
Deputy  General  Counsel. 


Federal  Emergency 
Management  Agency, 
Washington,  DC.  March  8,  1989. 
Hon.  J.  Danforth  Quayle, 
President  of  the  Senate.  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Enclosed  is  draft  leg- 
islation "To  authorize  appropriations  for 
civil  defense  programs  for  fiscal  years  1990 
and  1991." 

In  accordance  with  section  408  of  the  Fed- 
eral Civil  Defense  Act  of  1950,  as  amended 
(50  U.S.C.  App.  2260),  the  bill  authorizes  ap- 
propriations for  $151,535,000  for  fiscal  year 
1990  and  the  sum  of  $154,098,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1991. 

The  programs  covered  by  this  legislative 
proposal  are  included  in  the  residual  freeze 
category  of  the  President's  FY  1990  budget 
plan.  Final  decisions  concerning  programs 
in  this  category  are  to  be  determined 
through  negotiations  between  the  Adminis- 
tration and  Congress.  Accordingly,  this  pro- 
posal, which  as  drafted  reflects  President 
Reagan's  FY  1990  budget  request,  may  need 
to  be  revised  to  reflect  the  results  of  such 
negotiations. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
advises  that  there  is  no  objection  to  the 
presentation  of  this  proposal  to  Congress. 
Sincerely. 

George  W.  Watson, 
Acting  General  Counselm 


By  Mr.  NUNN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Warner)  (by  request): 

S.  1084.  A  bill  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  civil  defense  programs 
for  fiscal  years  1990  and  1991;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
civil  defense  programs  authorization  act 
•  Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest, for  myself  and  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  [Mr.  Warner],  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
civil  defense  programs  for  fiscal  years 
1990  and  1991. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
letter  of  transmittal  requesting  consid- 
eration of  the  legislation  and  explain- 
ing its  purpose  be  printed  in  the 
Record  immediately  following  the  list- 
ing of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1084 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  there 
is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1990. 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Civil  Defense  Act  of  1950.  as  amended,  the 
sum  of  $151,535,000  and  the  sum  of 
$154,098,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30  1991. 


By  Mr.  NUNN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Warner)  (by  request): 
S.  1085.  A  bill  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  years  1990  and  1991 
for  military  functions  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  to  prescribe  mili- 
tary personnel  levels  for  such  Depart- 
ment for  fiscal  years  1990  and  1991. 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
department  of  defense  authorization  act 

1990-1991 

•  Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest, for  myself  and  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  [Mr.  Warner],  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
fiscal  years  1990  and  1991  for  military 
functions  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  to  prescribe  military  person- 
nel strengths  for  such  Department  for 
fiscal  years  1990  and  1991,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
letter  of  transmittal  requesting  consid- 
eration of  the  legislation  and  explain- 
ing its  purpose  be  printed  in  the 
Record  immediately  following  the  list- 
ing of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1085 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  •Department  of  De- 
fense Authorization  Act.  1990/1991". 
TITLE  I— PROCUREMENT 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 
SKr.  101.  ARMY. 

(a)  Fiscal  Year  1990.— Funds  are  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 
1990  for  procurement  for  the  Army  as 
follows: 
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(1)  For  aircraft,  $2,906,100,000. 

(2)  For  missiles.  $2,566,700,000. 

(3)  For  weapons  and  tracked  combat  vehi- 
cles. $2,724,000,000. 

(4)  For  ammunition.  $1,704,800,000. 

(5)  For  other  procurement.  $3,192,900,000. 

(b)  Fiscal  Year  1991.— Funds  are  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 

1991  for  procurement  for  the  Army  as 
follows: 

(1)  For  aircraft.  $3,038,200,000. 

(2)  For  missiles.  $2,803,900,000. 

(3)  For  weapons  and  tracked  combat  vehi- 
cles. $2,781,600,000. 

(4)  For  ammunition.  $1,574,000,000. 

(5)  For  other  procurement.  $3,857,200,000. 

(c)  Fiscal  Year  1992.— Funds  are  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 

1992  only  for  multiyear  procurement  for  the 
Army  as  follows: 

( 1 )  For  aircraft.  $270,500,000. 

(2)  For  missiles.  $950,100,000. 

(3)  For  weapons  and  tracked  combat  vehi- 
cles. $2,478,200,000. 

(4)  For  other  procurement.  $739,500,000. 

(d)  Fiscal  Year  1993.— Funds  are  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 

1993  only  for  multiyear  procurement  for  the 
Army  as  follows: 

(1)  For  aircraft.  $399,300,000. 

(2)  For  missiles,  $317,800,000. 

(3)  For  weapons  and  tracked  combat  vehi- 
cles. $2,423,100,000. 

(4)  For  other  procurement.  $876,700,000. 

(e)  Fiscal  Year  1994.— Funds  are  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 

1994  only  for  multiyear  procurement  for  the 
Army  as  follows: 

(1)  For  aircraft.  $421,400,000. 
<2)  For  missiles.  $74,400,000. 

(3)  For  weapons  and  tracked  combat  vehi- 
cles. $2,084,100,000. 

(4)  For  other  procurement.  $999,200,000. 

SEC.  102.  NAVY  AM)  MARINE  fORPS. 

(a)  Fiscal  Year  1990.  Navy.— Funds  are 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
fiscal  year  1990  for  the  Navy  as  follows: 

(1)  For  aircraft,  $8,673,000,000. 

(2)  For  weapons  (including  missiles  and 
torpedoes),  $3,910,400,000. 

(3)  For  shipbuilding  and  conversion. 
$9,550,600,000. 

(4)  For  other  procurement.  $4,915,000,000. 
<b)  Fiscal  Year   1990.   Marine  Corps.— 

Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  fiscal  year  1990  for  procurement  for 
the  Marine  Cor(>s  in  the  amount  of 
$1,196,800,000. 

(c)  Fiscal  Year  1991.  Navy.— Funds  are 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
fiscal  year  1990  for  the  Navy  as  follows: 

<  1 )  For  aircraft.  $9,086,300,000. 

(2)  For  weapons  (including  missiles  and 
torpedoes).  $4,465,200,000. 

(3)  For  shipbuilding  and  conversion. 
$11,021,500,000. 

(4)  For  other  procurement.  $5,697,200,000. 

(d)  Fiscal  Year  1991.  Marine  Corps.— 
Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  fiscal  year  1990  for  procurement  for 
the  Marine  Corps  in  the  amount  of 
$1,398,000,000. 

(e)  Fiscal  year  1992,  Navy.— Funds  are 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
fiscal  year  1992  only  for  multiyear  procure- 
ment for  the  Navy  as  follows: 

( 1 )  For  aircraft,  $2,852,500,000. 

(2)  For  weapons  (including  missiles  and 
torpedoes).  $345,900,000. 

(3)  For  shipbuilding  and  conversion. 
$3,723,300,000. 

(f)  Fiscal  Year  1992,  Marine  Corps.— 
Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  fiscal  year  1992  only  for  multiyear 


procurement  for  the  Marine  Corps  in  the 
amount  of  $29,200,000. 

(g)  Fiscal  Year  1993,  Navy.— Funds  are 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
fiscal  year  1993  only  for  multiyear  procure- 
ment for  the  Navy  as  follows: 

(1)  For  aircraft,  $2,947,500,000. 

(2)  For  weapons  (including  missiles  and 
torpedoes).  $558,500,000. 

(3)  For  shipbuilding  and  conversion, 
$3,743,000,000. 

(h)  Fiscal  Year  1994.  Navy.— Funds  are 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
fiscal  year  1994  only  for  multiyear  procure- 
ment for  the  Navy  as  follows: 

(1)  For  aircraft.  $2,544,100,000. 

(2)  For  weapons  (including  missiles  and 
torpedoes).  $980,300,000. 

(3)  For  shipbuilding  and  conversion. 
$3,019,200,000. 

SEC.  103.  AIR  EORCE. 

(a)  Fiscal  Year  1990.— Funds  are  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 

1990  for  the  Air  Force  as  follows: 

(1)  For  aircraft.  $16,787,200,000. 

(2)  For  missiles.  $7,382,200,000. 

(3)  For  other  procurement,  $8,561,800,000. 

(b)  Fiscal  Year  1991.— Funds  are  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 

1991  for  the  Air  Force  as  follows: 

(1)  For  aircraft.  $18,243,800,000. 

(2)  For  missiles.  $10,087,600,000. 

(3)  For  other  procurement.  $9,096,200,000. 

(c)  Fiscal  Year  1992.— Funds  are  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 

1992  only  for  multiyear  procurement  for  the 
Air  Force  as  follows: 

(1)  For  aircraft.  $7,508,500,000. 

(2)  For  missiles.  $1,092,500,000. 

(3)  For  other  procurement.  $234,000,000. 

(d)  Fiscal  Year  1993.— Funds  are  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 

1993  only  for  multiyear  procurement  for  the 
Air  Force  as  follows: 

(1)  For  aircraft,  $11,738,700,000. 

(2)  For  missiles,  $559,300,000. 

(3)  For  other  procurement,  $229,700,000. 
(b)  Fiscal  Year  1994.— Funds  are  hereby 

authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 

1994  only  for  multiyear  procurement  for  the 
Air  Force  as  follows: 

(1)  For  aircraft,  $10,097,300,000. 

(2)  For  missiles.  $814,700,000. 
SE(  .  101.  DEEESSE  A<;EN«  lES. 

(a)  Fiscal  Year  1990.— Funds  are  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  procure- 
ment for  fiscal  year  1990  for  the  Defense 
Agencies  in  the  amount  of  $1,321,800,000. 

(b)  Fiscal  Year  1991.— Funds  are  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  procure- 
ment for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  Defense 
Agencies  in  the  amount  of  $1,429,700,000. 

SE«  .  105.  DEKEN.SE  INSPECTOR  (iENEKAL. 

(a)  Fiscal  Year  1990.— Funds  are  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  procure- 
ment for  fiscal  year  1990  for  the  Defense  In- 
spector General  in  the  amount  of 
$1,051,000. 

(b)  Fiscal  Year  1991.— Funds  are  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  procure- 
ment for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  Defense  In- 
spector General  in  the  amount  of 
$1,041,000. 

SEC  .  IDC.  (  IIEMK  Al.  DEMILITARIZATION  PKO(;KA.M. 

(a)  Fiscal  Year  1990.— Funds  are  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 
1990  for  the  destruction  of  lethal  chemical 
weapons  in  accordance  with  section  1412  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  Authorization 
Act.  1986  (Public  Law  99-145;  99  Stat.  747) 
in  the  amount  of  $311,400,000. 

(b)  Fiscal  Year  1991.— Funds  are  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 


1991  for  the  destruction  of  lethal  chemical 
weapons  in  accordance  with  section  1412  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  Authorization 
Act.  1986  (Public  Law  99-145;  99  Stat.  747) 
in  the  amount  of  $317,700,000. 

sec.  107.  extension  ok  al'thorlty  provided 
the  secretary  ok  defense  in  con- 
nection with  the  nato  airborne 
warning    and    control    system 
(AWacs)PR<k;ram. 
(a)  Effective  on  October  1,  1989,  section 
103(a)  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Au- 
thorization Act,  1982  (Public  Law  97-86;  95 
Stat.  1100)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "fiscal  years  1988  and 
1989"  both  places  it  appears  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "fiscal  years  1990  and  1991"; 
and 

(2)  by  inserting  "and  the  Memorandum  of 
Understanding  for  Operations  and  Support 
of  the  NATO  Airborne  Early  Warning  and 
Control  Force,  signed  by  the  United  States 
Ambassador  to  NATO  and  other  follow-on 
support  agreements  for  the  NATO  E-3A  be- 
tween the  United  States  Government  smd 
the  commander  of  the  NATO  E-3A  Force" 
after  "December  6,  1978"  in  subsection  (a). 

TITLE  II-RESEARCH,  DEVELOPMENT, 
TEST  AND  EVALUATION 

SE(  .  201.  AITHORIZATION  OK  APPROPRIATIONS. 

(a)  Fiscal  Year  1990.— Funds  are  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 

1990  for  the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  for  re- 
search, development,  test  and  evaluation,  as 
follows: 

(1)  For  the  Army.  $5,648,839,000. 

(2)  For  the  Navy,  $9,590,546,000. 

(3)  For  the  Air  Force,  $14,551,900,000. 

(4)  For  the  Defense  Agencies, 
$9,469,600,000,  of  which- 

(i)  $309,300,000  is  authorized  for  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Deputy  Director,  Defense  Re- 
search and  Engineering  (Test  and  Evalua- 
tion): and 

(ii)  $194,500,000  is  authorized  for  the  Di- 
rector of  Operational  Test  and  Evaluation. 

(b)  Fiscal  Year  1991.— Funds  are  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 

1991  for  the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  for  re- 
search, development,  test  and  evaluation,  as 
follows: 

( 1 )  For  the  Army,  $6,027,700,000. 

(2)  For  the  Navy.  $9,251,127,000. 

(3)  For  the  Air  Force,  $13,505,300,000. 

(4)  For  the  Defense  Agencies, 
$10,625,600,000,  of  which- 

(i)  $434,700,000  is  authorized  for  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Deputy  Director,  Defense  Re- 
search and  Engineering  (Test  and  Evalua- 
tion): and 

(ii)  $160,400,000  is  authorized  for  the  Di- 
rector of  Operational  Test  and  Evaluation. 

TITLE  III-OPERATION  AND 
MAINTENANCE 

authorization  of  appropriations 

se(  .101.  oper.ation  and  maintenance  ecndinc. 

(a)  Fiscal  Year  1990.— Funds  are  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 
1990  for  the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  and  other  activities  and  agen- 
cies of  the  Department  of  Defense  for  ex- 
penses, not  otherwise  provided  for.  for  oper- 
ation and  maintenance,  in  amounts  as  fol- 
lows: 

For  the  Army,  $23,708,600,000. 

For  the  Navy,  $25,954,600,000. 

For  the  Marine  Corps,  $1,716,300,000. 

For  the  Air  Force,  $22,812,200,000. 

For  the  Defense  Agencies.  $9,021,600,000. 

For  the  Army  Reser\'e.  $861,900,000. 

For  the  Naval  Reserve,  $980,000,000. 
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For  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve. 
$77,400,000. 

For  the  Air  Force  Reserve.  $1,004,600,000. 

For  the  Army  National  Guard. 
$1,870,200,000. 

For  the  Air  National  Guard. 
$2,041,200,000. 

For  the  National  Board  for  the  Promotion 
of  Rifle  Practice.  $4,700,000. 

For  the  Defense  Inspector  General. 
$94,749,000. 

For  the  Court  of  Military  Appeals, 
$4,000,000. 

For  the  Environmental  Restoration,  De- 
fense, $517,800,000. 

For  the  Goodwill  Games,  as  provided  in 
section  305  of  the  National  Defense  Author- 
ization Act,  Fiscal  Year  1989.  $14,600,000. 

For  Humanitarian  Assistance.  $13,000,000. 

(b)  Fiscal  Year  1991.— Funds  are  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 
1991  for  the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  and  other  activities  and  agen- 
cies of  the  Department  of  Defense  for  ex- 
penses, not  otherwise  provided  for,  for  oper- 
ation and  maintenance,  in  amounts  as  fol- 
lows: 

For  the  Army,  $24,876,900,000. 

For  the  Navy,  $27,287,800,000. 

For  the  Marine  Corps,  $1,775,500,000. 

For  the  Air  Force.  $23,545,100,000. 

For  the  Defense  Agencies,  $8,318,900,000. 

For  the  Army  Reserve,  $902,600,000. 

For  the  Naval  Reserve,  $1,017,000,000. 

For  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve, 
$79,400,000. 

For  the  Air  Force  Reserve.  $1,041,300,000. 

For  the  Army  National  Guard, 
$1,896,300,000. 

For  the  Air  National  Guard, 
$2,160,700,000. 

For  the  National  Board  for  the  Promotion 
of  Rifle  Practice,  $5,600,000. 

For  the  Defense  Inspector  General, 
$96,559,000. 

For  the  Court  of  Military  Appeals, 
$4,200,000. 

For  the  Environmental  Restoration,  De- 
fense, $519,900,000. 

For  Humanitarian  Assistance,  $13,000,000. 

SEC.  302.  WORKING  CAl'ITAI.  FINDS. 

(a)  Fiscal  Year  1990.— Funds  are  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 

1990  for  the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  and  other  activities  and  agen- 
cies of  the  Department  of  Defense  for  pro- 
viding capital  for  working-capital  funds,  in 
amounts  as  follows: 

For  the  Army  Stock  Fund,  $107,600,000. 
For  the  Navy  Stock  Fund.  $223,400,000. 
For      the      Air      Force      Stock      Fund. 
$339,300,000. 
For  the  Defense  Stock  Fund,  $104,100,000. 

(b)  Fiscal  Year  1991.— Funds  are  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 

1991  for  the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  and  other  activities  and  agen- 
cies of  the  Department  of  Defense  for  pro- 
viding capital  for  working-capital  funds,  in 
amounts  as  follows: 

For  the  Army  Stock  Fund,  $141,500,000. 
For  the  Navy  Stock  Fund.  $232,100,000. 
For      the      Air      Force      Stock      Fund. 
$319,600,000. 
For  the  Defense  Stock  Fund.  $156,300,000. 

SEC.   303.   DEPARTMENT   OE   DEFENSE   BASE  fLO- 
Sl'RE  ACCOINT. 

(a)  Fiscal  Year  1990.— Funds  are  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 
1990  to  the  Department  of  Defense  Base 
Closure  Account  established  by  section 
207(a)(1)  of  the  Defense  Authorization 
Amendments  and  Base  Closure  and  Realign- 


ment   Act    (Public    Law    100-256)    in    the 
amount  of  $500,000,000. 

(b)  Fiscal  Year  1991.— Funds  are  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 
1991  to  the  Department  of  Defense  Base 
Closure  Account  established  by  section 
207(a)(1)  of  the  Defense  Authorization 
Amendments  and  Base  Closure  and  Realign- 
ment Act  (Public  Law  100-256)  in  the 
amount  of  $500,000,000. 

TITLE  IV— PERSONNEL  AUTHORIZA- 
TIONS FOR  FISCAL  YEARS  1990  AND 
1991 

Part  A— Active  Forces 

SE(     101.  END  STREN(;THS  KOR  active  K()R(  es. 

(a)  Fiscal  Year  1990.— The  Armed  Forces 
are  authorized  strengths  for  active  duty  per- 
sonnel as  of  September  30,  1990,  as  follows: 

(1)  The  Army.  764.400. 

(2)  The  Navy.  592.000. 

(3)  The  Marine  Corps.  197.200. 

(4)  The  Air  Force.  567,900. 

(b)  Fiscal  Year  1991.— The  Armed  Forces 
are  authorized  strengths  for  active  duty  per- 
sonnel as  of  September  30,  1991,  as  follows: 

(1)  The  Army,  764,100. 

(2)  The  Navy.  592.000. 

(3)  The  Marine  Corps.  197.200. 

(4)  The  Air  Force.  566.800. 

PART  B— RESERVE  FORCES 

SEC.     102.    END    STREN(;THS    KOR    SELECTED    RE- 
SERVE. 

(a)  Fiscal  Year  1990.— The  Armed  Forces 
are  authorized  strengths  for  Selected  Re- 
serve personnel  of  the  reserve  components 
as  of  September  30.  1990.  as  follows: 

(1)  The  Army  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States,  458,000. 

(2)  The  Army  Reserve.  321,700. 

(3)  The  Naval  Reserve.  153.400. 

(4)  The  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  44,000. 

(5)  The  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States,  116,200. 

(6)  The  Air  Force  Reserve.  84.900. 

(7)  The  Coast  Guard  Reserve.  12.950. 

(b)  Fiscal  Year  1991.— The  Armed  Forces 
are  authorized  strengths  for  Selected  Re- 
serve personnel  of  the  reserve  components 
as  of  September  30.  1991.  as  follows: 

(1)  The  Army  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States,  458,500. 

(2)  The  Army  Reserve.  323,100. 

(3)  The  Naval  Reserve,  155.000. 

(4)  The  Marine  Corps  Reserve.  44.100. 

(5)  The  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States.  116.300. 

(6)  The  Air  Force  Reserve.  85.200. 

(7)  The  Coast  Guard  Reserve.  13.500. 

(c)  Adjustments.— The  end  strengths  pre- 
scribed by  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  for  the  Se- 
lected Reserve  of  any  reserve  component 
shall  be  proportionately  reduced  by— 

(1)  the  total  authorized  strength  of  units 
organized  to  serve  as  units  of  the  Selected 
Reserve  of  such  component  which  on  active 
duty  (other  than  for  training)  at  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year,  and 

(2)  the  total  number  of  individual  mem- 
bers not  in  units  organized  to  serve  as  units 
of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  such  component 
who  are  on  active  duty  (other  than  for 
training  or  for  unsatisfactory  participation 
in  training)  without  their  consent  at  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

Whenever  such  units  or  such  individual 
members  are  released  from  active  duty 
during  any  fiscal  year,  the  end  strength  pre- 
scribed for  such  fiscal  year  for  the  Selected 
Reserve  of  such  reserve  component  shall  be 
proportionately  increased  by  the  total  au- 
thorized strength  of  such  units  and  by  the 
total  number  of  such  individual  members. 


SEC.  403.  END  STRENCJTHS  KOR  RESERVES  ON 
ACTIVE  DCTY  IN  SCPPORT  OK  THE  RE- 
SERVES 

(a)  Fiscal  Year  1990.— Within  the  end 
strengths  prescribed  in  section  402(a).  the 
reserve  components  of  the  Armed  Forces 
are  authorized,  as  of  September  30.  1990. 
the  following  number  of  Reserves  to  be  serv- 
ing on  full-time  active  duty  or.  in  the  case  of 
members  of  the  National  Guard,  full  time 
National  Guard  duty,  for  the  purpose  of  or- 
ganizing, administering,  recruiting,  instruct- 
ing, or  training  the  reserve  components: 

(1)  The  Army  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States.  26.164. 

(2)  The  Army  Reserve.  13.680. 

(3)  The  Naval  Reserve.  22.708. 

(4)  The  Marine  Corps  Reserve.  2.301. 

(5)  The  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States.  8.517. 

(6)  The  Air  Force  Reserve.  686. 

(b)  Fiscal  Year  1991.— Within  the  end 
strengths  prescribed  in  section  402(b).  the 
reserve  components  of  the  Armed  Forces 
are  authorized,  as  of  September  30.  1991, 
the  following  number  of  Reserves  to  be  serv- 
ing on  full-time  active  duty  or  full-time 
duty,  in  the  case  of  members  of  the  Nation- 
al Guard,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing,  ad- 
ministering, recruiting,  instructing,  or  train- 
ing the  reserve  components: 

(1)  The  Army  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States,  26.514. 

(2)  The  Army  Reserve.  14.027. 

(3)  The  Naval  Reserve.  23.565. 

(4)  The  Marine  Corps  Reserve.  2.401. 

(5)  The  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States.  8.468. 

(6)  The  Air  Force  Reserve.  700. 

.SEC.  404.  INCRE.ASE  IN  Nl  MBER  OK   MEMBERS  IN 

CERTAIN  c;rades  acthori/ei)  to  be 

ON  ACTIVE  DITY  IN  SI  PPORT  OK  THE 
RESERVES 

(a)  Senior  Enlisted  Members. 

(1)  Fiscal  Year  1990.— Effective  on  Octo- 
ber 1.  1989.  the  table  in  section  517(b)  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to 
appear  as  follows: 


Grade 

Army 

Navy 

Air 
Force 

Marine 
Corps 

E-9 
[-8 

5« 
2dW 

200 

425 

2?< 

63? 

13 

?4- 

(2)  Fiscal  Year  1991.— Effective  on  Octo- 
ber 1.  1990.  that  table  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 


Grade 

Anny 

Navy 

Force 

Mam 

I^xps 

£9 
[-8 

557 

2,585 

?02 
429 

231 
670 

13 

74" 

(b)  Officers. 

(1)  Fiscal  Year  1990 —Effective  on  Octo- 
ber 1.  1989.  the  table  in  section  524(a)  of 
such  title  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 


Grade 

Army 

Navy 

All 
Force 

Marine 

COTK 

Maior  or  lieulenan!  commander 
Lieutenanl  colonel  or  commander 
Colonel  or  Navy  caplam 

3,030 

1,448 

351 

1,065 
520 
188 

575 
476 
190 

110 

75 

25- 
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<2)  Fiscal  Year  1991.— Effective  on  Octo- 
ber 1,  1990.  that  Uble  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 


Grjde 

»rmy 

Navy 

All 
Force 

Manne 
Corps 

Miiof  or  hmlcMnl  onnundn 
Lculramt  colonel  or  conniuiidei 
ColncI  or  Navy  captain 

3.219 

1,52« 

364 

1.071 
520 
188 

575 
532 
194 

110 
75 
25' 

UMI 


Part  C— Military  Training  Student  Loads 

SEC.  405.  AlTH()RI7..*TION  OF  TRAININC;  STl'DENT 
LOADS. 

<a)    Fiscal   Year    1990.— For    fiscal    year 

1990.  the  components  of  the  Armed  Forces 
are  authorized  average  military  training  stu- 
dent loads  as  follows: 

(1)  The  Army.  79.667. 

(2)  The  Navy.  67.224. 

(3)  The  Marine  Corps.  21.656. 

(4)  The  Air  Force.  39.575. 

(5)  The  Army  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States.  19.168. 

(6)  The  Army  Reserve.  15.377. 
<7)  The  Naval  Reserve.  3.237. 

(8)  The  Marine  Corps  Reserve.  4.179. 

(9)  The  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States.  2.941. 

(10)  The  Air  Force  Reserve.  1.752. 

(b)  Fiscal   Year    1991.— For   fiscal    year 

1991.  the  components  of  the  Armed  Forces 
are  authorized  average  military  training  stu- 
dent loads  as  follows: 

( 1 )  The  Army.  74.760. 

(2)  The  Navy.  66.517. 

(3)  The  Marine  Corps,  22.235. 

(4)  The  Air  Force.  37.757. 

(5)  The  Army  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States.  18.667. 

(6)  The  Army  reserve.  15.963. 

(7)  The  Naval  Reserve.  3.259. 

(8)  The  Marine  Corps  Reserve.  4.178. 

(9)  The  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States.  2.939. 

( 10)  The  Air  Force  Reserve,  1.774. 

(c)  Adjustments.- The  average  military 
student  loads  authorized  in  subsections  (a) 
and  (b)  shall  be  adjusted  consistent  with  the 
end  strengths  authorized  in  parts  A  and  B. 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  prescribe 
the  manner  in  which  such  adjustment  shall 
be  apportioned. 

TITLE  V— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

SE(.  .V>1.  REPEAL  OK  REQl  IREMENT  KOR  SEPA. 
RATE  BIIK;ET  REQl  EST  KOR  PRO- 
II  REMENT  OF  RESERVE  EQl  IPMENT. 

Section  114(f)  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  is  repealed. 

SEC.  :i«2.  REPEAL  OF  REQl  IRE.MENT  FOR  AlTHORl. 
ZATION  OF  CIVILIAN  PERSONNEL  BY 
END  STREN(;TH. 

Section  115(b)(2)  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  is  repealed. 

SEC.  .103.  REPEAL  OF  PROHIBITION  ON  I  SK  OF  CER- 
TAIN PERSONNEL  MANAGEMENT  CON- 
STRAINTS. 

Section  129  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
is  repealed. 

SEC.  .VM.  REPEAL  OF  PR<K  I  REMENT  REQCIRE- 
.MENT  AND  LIMITATION  OK  KINDS 
FOR  THE  HEAVY  EXPANDED  MOBILI 
TY  TAITICAI.  TRICK. 

Section  129  of  the  National  Defense  Au- 
thorization Act  for  Fiscal  Years  1988  and 
1989  (Public  Law  100-180;  101  Stat.  1045)  is 
repealed. 

SEC.  56.5.  REPEAL  OF  LIMITATION  OF  FINDS  FOR 
RANKINE  ENCINE. 

Section  205(a)(3)  of  the  National  Defense 
Authorization  Act  for  fiscal  Years  1988  and 


1989  (Public  Law  100-180;  101  Stat.  1047)  is 
repealed. 

SEC.  .-•04.  REPEAL  OF  LIMITATION  ON  THE  I  SE  OF 
OPERATION  AND  MAINTENANCE 
KCNDS  TO  Pl'RCHASE  INVESTMENTS. 

Section  303  of  the  National  Defense  Au- 
thorization Act  for  Fiscal  Years  1988  and 
1989  (Public  Law  100-180;  101  Stat.  1073)  is 
repealed. 

TITLE  VI— NATIONAL  DEFENSE 
STOCKPILE 
Sec.  601.  The  Strategic  and  Critical  Mate- 
rials Stock  Piling  Act  (50  U.S.C.  98  et  seq.)  is 
amended— 

(a)  In  section  6(a)(4).  insert  "or  technolog- 
ical obsolescence"  after  "deterioration"  and 
"or  more  suitable"  after  "same". 

(b)  Strike  paragraph  (3)  of  section  6(b), 
insert  "and"  after  the  semicolon  at  the  end 
of  section  6(b)(1),  and  strike  the  semicolon 
and  the  immediately  following  "and"  at  the 
end  of  section  6(b)(2)  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  a  period. 

(c)  In  section  5(b),  strike  "(1)"  and  the 
comma  after  "law"  and  all  that  follows 
thereafter  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  a 
period. 

Sec.  602.  Effective  with  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  and  pursuant  to  Section 
3(c)(4)  of  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materi- 
als Stock  Piling  Act  (50  U.S.C.  98b(c)(4)), 
the  National  Defense  Stockpile  Manager  is 
authorized  to  effect  the  following  changes 
in  quantities  of  materials  to  be  acquired  for 
the  National  Defense  Stockpile: 

aluminum  oxide,  abrasive  grain  group, 
from  638,000  short  tons  (contained)  to 
374,000  short  tons  (contained); 

antimony,  from  36,000  short  tons  to  88,500 
short  tons: 

asbestos,  amosite,  from  17,000  short  tons 
to  zero  short  tons: 

bauxite,   refractory,   from    1,400,000   long 
calcined  tons  to  1,240,000  long  calcined  tons; 
bismuth,      from      2,200,000     pounds     to 
1,060,000  pounds; 

chromite,  refractory  grade  ore.  from 
850,000  short  dry  tons  to  695,000  short  dry 
tons: 

columbium  group,  from  4,850,000  pounds 
(contained)  to  12.520.000  pounds  (con- 
tained); 

diamond.  industrial.  group.  from 
29,730,000  carats  to  7.730.000  carats; 

fluorspar,  acid  grade,  from  1.400,000  short 
dry  tons  to  900,000  short  dry  tons; 

fluorspar,  metallurgical  grade,  from 
1,700,000  short  dry  tons  to  310,000  short  dry 
tons: 

germanium,  from  146,000  kilograms  to 
78,000  kilograms: 

graphite,   natural,   Malagasy,   crystalline, 

from  20,000  short  tons  to  14,200  short  tons; 

graphite,  natural,  other  than  Ceylon  & 

Malagasy,   from  2.800  short  tons  to   1.930 

short  tons; 

manganese,  battery  grade  group,  from 
87,000  short  dry  tons  to  50,000  short  dry 
tons; 

mica,  muscovite  block,  stained  and  better, 
from  6,200,000  pounds  to  2.500.000  pounds; 

natural  insulation  fibers,  from  1.500.000 
pounds  to  zero  pound; 

platinum  group  metals,  iridium,  from 
98,000  troy  ounces  to  86,000  troy  ounces; 

platinum  group  metals,  palladium,  from 
3,000,000  troy  ounces  to  2,150,000  troy 
ounces; 

quartz  crystals,  from  600,000  pounds  to 
240,000  pounds; 

talc,  steatite  block  and  lump,  from  28 
short  tons  to  zero  short  tons; 


tungsten  group,  from  50,666,000  pounds 
(contained)  to  70,900,000  pounds  (con- 
tained). 

Sec  603.  Effective  on  October  1,  1989,  the 
President  is  authorized  to  dispose  of  the  fol- 
lowing quantities  of  materials  currently 
held  in  the  National  Defense  Stockpile  es- 
tablished by  section  3  of  the  Strategic  and 
Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act  (50 
U.S.C.  98b),  to  the  extent  such  quantities 
have  been  determined  to  be  excess  to  re- 
quirements for  national  defense: 

34,000  short  tons  of  asbestos,  amosite: 

255.400  pounds  of  bismuth; 

8,000,000  carats  of  diamond,  industrial, 
crushing  bort: 

15,000  short  dry  tons  of  fluorspar,  metal- 
lurgical grade: 

3.635  short  tons  of  graphite,  natural.  Mal- 
agasy, crystalline; 

873  short  tons  of  graphite,  natural,  other 
than  Ceylon  and  Malagasy; 

15.000  flasks  of  mercury; 

10.000  pounds  of  mica,  muscovite  block, 
stained  and  better; 

690  short  tons  of  silicon  carbide; 

15,000,000  troy  ounces  of  silver; 

28  short  tons  of  talc,  block  and  lump; 

5,000  metric  tons  of  tin. 

This  disposal  authority  is  in  addition  to 
any  other  disposal  authority  previously  pro- 
vided in  law. 

Sec.  604.  Effective  with  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  and  notwithstanding  Sec- 
tion 5(a)(1)  of  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Ma- 
terials Stock  Piling  Act  (50  U.S.C. 
98d(a)(l)),  upon  a  Presidential  determina- 
tion that  such  action  is  required  for  pur- 
poses of  national  defense,  the  National  De- 
fense Stockpile  Manager  is  authorized  to  ob- 
ligate not  to  exceed  $500,000,000  from  the 
National  Defense  Stockpile  Transaction 
Fund  to  acquire,  refine,  or  process  strategic 
and  critical  materials  needed  to  meet  estab- 
lished requirements  for  the  National  De- 
fense Stockpile  on  an  accelerated  basis  in 
response  to  early  warning  of  threats  to  the 
national  defense,  provided  such  obligations 
meet  the  requirement  of  prior  notice  to  the 
Congress  and  provided  in  sections  11(b)  and 
5(a)(2)  of  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materi- 
als Stock  Piling  Act. 

General  Counsel  of  the 
Department  of  Defense, 
Washington,  DC.  May  11,  1989. 
Hon.  Dan  Quayle, 
President  of  the  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  There  is  forwarded 
herewith  legislation,  "To  authorize  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  years  1990  and  1991  for 
military  functions  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  to  prescribe  military  personnel 
strengths  for  such  Department  for  fiscal 
years  1990  and  1991,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 

This  legislative  proposal  is  part  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  legislative  program  for 
the  101st  Congress  and  is  needed  to  carry 
out  the  President's  amended  fiscal  year  1990 
budget  plan.  The  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  advises  that  there  is  no  objec- 
tion to  the  presentation  of  this  proposal  to 
the  Congress  and  that  its  enactment  would 
be  in  accord  with  the  program  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Title  I  provides  procurement  authoriza- 
tion for  the  Military  Departments  and  for 
the  Defense  Agencies  in  amounts  equal  to 
the  budget  authority  included  in  the  Presi- 
dent's amended  budget  for  fiscal  years  1990 
and  1991  and  for  multiyear  procurement  for 
fiscal  years  1992  through  1994.  It  contains  a 
provision  that  extends  for  those  fiscal  years 
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the  authority  to  waive  certain  costs  in  con- 
nection with  the  NATO  AWACS  program 
and  which  amends  the  basic  waiver  author- 
ity statute,  section  103  of  the  1982  Authori- 
zation Act,  by  inserting  a  reference  to  the 
Memorandum  of  Understanding  for  Oper- 
ations and  Support  of  the  NATO  Airborne 
Early  Warning  and  Control  Force  and  other 
follow-on  agreements  for  the  NATO  E-3A. 

Title  II  provides  for  the  authorization  of 
each  of  the  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation  appropriations  for  the  Military 
Departments  and  the  Defense  Agencies  in 
amounts  equal  to  the  budget  authority  in- 
cluded In  the  President's  amendment 
budget  for  fiscal  years  1990  and  1991. 

Title  III  provides  for  authorization  of  the 
operation  and  maintenance  appropriations 
of  the  Military  Departments  and  the  De- 
fense Agencies  in  amounts  equal  to  the 
budget  authority  included  in  the  President's 
amended  budget  for  fiscal  years  1990  and 
1991.  Title  III  also  includes  the  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  capital  for  working-capital  funds 
of  the  Military  Departments  and  the  De- 
fense Agencies  in  amounts  equal  to  the 
budget  authority  included  in  the  President's 
amended  budget  for  fiscal  years  1990  and 
1991.  Title  III  also  includes  the  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  Base  Closure  Account  for  fiscal 
years  1990  and  1991. 

Title  IV  prescribes  the  personnel 
strengths  for  the  active  forces  and  the  se- 
lected Reserve  of  each  reserve  component  of 
the  Armed  Forces  in  the  numbers  provided 
for  by  the  budget  authority  and  appropria- 
tions requested  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense in  the  President's  amended  budget  for 
fiscal  years  1990  and  1991.  This  title  also 
prescribes  the  end  strengths  for  reserve 
component  members  on  full-time  active 
duty  or  full-time  National  Guard  duty  for 
the  purpose  of  administering  the  reserve 
forces  and  provides  for  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  certain  enlisted  and  commis- 
sioned personnel  who  may  be  serving  on 
active  duty  in  support  of  the  reserve  compo- 
nents. Finally,  title  IV  provides  for  the  aver- 
age military  training  student  loads  In  the 
numbers  provided  for  this  purpose  in  the 
President's  amended  budget  for  fiscal  years 
1990  and  1991. 

Title  V  consists  of  seven  general  provi- 
sions. Section  501  repeals  the  provisions  of 
section  114(f)  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  requiring  a  separate  budget  request 
for  the  procurement  of  Reserve  equipment. 
Section  502  repeals  the  provisions  of  section 
115(b)(2)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  re- 
quiring the  authorization  of  an  end  strength 
for  civilian  personnel  of  the  Department  of 
Defense.  Section  503  repeals  the  prohibition 
contained  In  section  129  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  on  the  administrative  manage- 
ment of  the  Defense  civilian  workforce 
through  certain  personnel  management  con- 
straints. Section  504  repeals  the  require- 
ment contained  in  section  129  of  the  Nation- 
al Defense  Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal 
Years  1988  and  1989  for  the  procurement  of 
not  less  than  4.737  Heavy  Expanded  Mobili- 
ty Tactical  Trucks  and  the  requirement  that 
$239,300,000  of  the  funds  appropriated  for 
other  procurement  for  the  Army  for  fiscal 
years  1988  and  1989  shall  be  available  only 
for  such  trucks.  Section  505  repeals  the  limi- 
tation contained  in  section  205(a)(3)  of  the 
1988  and  1989  Authorization  Act  requiring 
that  $5,000,000  of  the  amounts  appropriated 
for  research  and  development  shall  be  avail- 
able only  for  the  Rankine  Engine. 

Section  506  repeals  section  303  of  the  1988 
and  1989  Authorization  Act  which  provides 


that  operation  and  maintenance  funds  may 
not  be  used  to  purchase  items  costing  more 
than  $5,000  in  fiscal  year  1989  if  purchases 
of  the  items  prior  to  fiscal  year  1988  were 
chargeable  to  procurement  appropriations. 
Section  507  repeals  the  requirement  con- 
tained in  section  601(b)(1)(B)  of  the  Gold- 
water-Nichols  Department  of  Defense  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1986  for  a  10  percent  re- 
duction not  later  than  September  30.  1989. 
In  the  number  of  management  headquarters 
and  support  activities  and  the  requirement 
in  section  601(b)(2)(B)  of  that  Act  for  a  5 
percent  reduction  in  the  number  of  non- 
headquarters  management  and  support  ac- 
tivities of  the  Department.  Section  507  also 
repeals  the  permanent  provisions  of  section 
194  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  on  the 
number  of  personnel  who  may  be  assigned 
to  management  and  non-management  head- 
quarters support  activities. 

Title  VI  consists  of  four  sections  amend- 
ing the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials 
Stock  Piling  Act.  Section  601  removes  re- 
strictions impeding  the  orderly  disposal  of 
excess  materials  in  the  stockpile.  Section 
602  authorizes  changes  In  quantities  of  ma- 
terials to  be  acquired  for  the  stockpile  and  Is 
needed  to  Implement  the  recommendations 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  In  the  Report  to 
the  Congress  on  Stockpile  Requirements 
which  was  submitted  to  the  Congress  on 
April  12.  1989  pursuant  to  section  14  of  the 
Stock  Piling  Act.  Section  603  provides  new 
authority  to  dispose  of  excess  materials  in 
the  stockpile  and  Is  based  on  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  on 
stockpile  requirements  and  takes  into  ac- 
count residual  authority  previously  provid- 
ed in  law.  Section  604  authorizes  obligations 
to  acquire,  refine,  or  process  needed  stock- 
pile materials  on  an  accelerated  basis  and 
will  allow  the  National  Defense  Stockpile 
Manager  to  respond  In  an  timely  manner  to 
early  warning  of  threats  to  the  national  de- 
fense. 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  is  of  great 
Importance  to  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  the  Department  urges  its  speedy  and  fa- 
vorable consideration. 
Sincerely. 

Robert  L.  Gillit, 
(For  L.  Niederlehner.  Deputy).* 

By  Mr.  D'AMATO: 
S.  1086.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mau- 
rice G.  Hardy;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

RELIEF  or  MAURICE  C.  HARDY 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  a  private  bill  for 
the  relief  of  Maurice  G.  Hardy.  Mr. 
Hardy  is  president  and  chief  operating 
officer  of  the  Pall  Corp.  which  is  the 
world  leader  in  providing  specialized 
hydraulic,  lubricating,  fuel,  and  air 
transmission  filters  for  the  most  criti- 
cal military/aerospace  applications. 

Maurice  Hardy  is  a  British  citizen 
who  was  granted  permanent  residency 
in  1979  and  has  fulfilled  all  the  re- 
quirements for  naturalization  except 
for  the  residency  requirement.  The  de- 
velopment of  the  Pall  Corp.'s  substan- 
tial export  business  has  required  Mr. 
Hardy  to  spend  the  majority  of  his 
time  outside  the  United  States  during 
the  last  several  years.  As  a  result,  Mr. 
Hardy  was  physically  present  in  the 
United  States  for  a  total  of  only  290 
days  in  the  years  1986  through  1988. 


Therefore,  he  will  require  an  addition- 
al 624  days  of  physical  presence  in  the 
United  States  before  he  meets  the  re- 
quirement of  section  316  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act  that  a  pe- 
titioner for  naturalization  have  been 
physically  present  in  the  United 
States  at  least  half  of  the  time  during 
the  5  years  immediately  preceding  the 
filing  of  the  petition. 

Presently,  Mr.  Hardy's  base  of  oper- 
ations is  in  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Hardy  expects  to  spend  a  majority  of 
his  time  in  this  country  in  the  future, 
but  the  company's  business  will  re- 
quire that  he  travel  abroad.  Therefore. 
Mr.  Hardy  will  not  be  eligible  to  file  a 
petition  for  naturalization  until  some 
time  in  1991. 

Mr.  Hardy  and  the  Pall  Corp.  ran 
into  trouble  in  September  of  1987 
when  the  company's  secret  security 
clearance  was  temporarily  lifted  and 
downgraded  to  secret-limited  due  to 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Hardy  is  not  a  U.S. 
citizen.  At  that  time,  however,  Mr. 
Hardy  held,  and  continues  to  hold,  the 
highest  security  clearance  status  for 
which  a  noncitizen  is  eligible.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  the  Defense  Investigative 
Service  notified  the  Pall  Corp.'s  cus- 
tomers of  the  new  access  limitations 
being  placed  on  the  company.  As  a 
result  of  these  restrictions,  the  compa- 
ny's employees  could  not  be  freely 
consulted  by  members  of  the  defense 
establishment.  This  restriction  ex- 
tended to  attendance  at  briefings  and 
symposia  as  well  as  transmittal  of  doc- 
uments. But  most  damaging  of  all  was 
the  limitation  of  future  contracts 
which  would  require  the  secret  securi- 
ty access. 

Last  spring,  I  contacted  the  Defense 
Investigative  Service  on  behalf  of  Mr. 
Hardy  and  the  Pall  Corp.  to  explain 
the  situation  and  to  seek  any  adminis- 
trative remedies  that  might  exist. 
After  company  representatives  met 
with  Defense  officials,  the  company's 
secret  clearance  was  restored.  Howev- 
er, this  decision  was  made  contingent 
on  Mr.  Hardy's  not  becoming  chief  ex- 
ecutive officer  of  the  company  until 
he  became  a  U.S.  citizen. 

The  problem  at  this  point  is  that  the 
current  CEO,  Mr.  Abraham  Krasnoff, 
is  well  past  retirement  age  and  that 
Mr.  Hardy  has  been  groomed  by  the 
board  of  directors  to  become  the  new 
CEO  sometime  in  1989. 

The  Pall  Corp.  has  explained  to  me 
that  Mr.  Hardy  is  ideally  suited  to 
direct  the  company  by  a  combination 
of  educational  background,  proven 
business  and  financial  ability,  and  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  company's 
business  and  technology.  These  quali- 
fications are  essential  to  becoming 
chief  executive  officer. 

The  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
Pall  Corp.  must  have  sufficient  techni- 
cal knowledge  to  understand  the  com- 
pany's products  and  markets  and  to 
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participate  in  the  mailing  of  important 
decisions  regarding  the  development 
of  new  products.  The  company  has  ex- 
perienced dramatic  growth  over  the 
last  15  years  due  to  a  combination  of 
an  outstanding  research  and  develop- 
ment program  and  sound  business  and 
financial  decisions  relating  to  product 
development,  marketing,  location  and 
construction  of  manufacturing  facili- 
ties, and  long-range  planning.  In  these 
areas,  Mr.  Hardy  is  uniquely  qualified. 

It  is  also  important  that  I  stress  Mr. 
Hardy's  longstanding  intention  to 
become  a  U.S.  citizen.  Since  he  was 
granted  his  green  card  in  1979.  Mr. 
Hardy  has  sought  to  meet  the  require- 
ments for  naturalization  and  has  met 
each  one  except  the  one  requiring 
physical  presence  in  the  United  States. 
His  inability  to  remain  in  the  United 
States  for  the  required  length  of  time 
is  due  to  the  nature  of  his  position 
with  the  Pall  Corp.  and  his  expertise 
in  developing  the  company's  substan- 
tial export  program. 

The  Pall  Corp.'s  success  has  resulted 
in  its  role  as  the  major  supplier  of  ad- 
vanced technology  filtration  products 
to  Europe  and  to  the  British  military 
services.  Pall  has  accomplished  this  by 
surpassing  strong  competitors  in 
Japan,  Prance,  and  West  Germany.  In 
addition,  customers  for  Pall  filters  in- 
clude most  manufacturers  of  advanced 
aircraft  and  space  vehicles  such  as 
Northrop,  Grumman.  Lockheed. 
Boeing,  General  Dynamics,  and  Gen- 
eral Electric. 

In  conclusion,  these  major  defense 
contractors,  the  agencies  related  to 
the  Department  of  Defense.  Pall  Corp. 
employees  and  shareholders  which 
number  in  the  thousands,  and  the 
technological  progress  of  the  United 
States  military  all  will  benefit  from 
Mr.  Hardy's  assuming  the  position  of 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  Pall 
Corp.  The  only  way  this  can  happen 
without  the  company  losing  its  secret 
security  clearance,  is  for  Congress  to 
pass  this  bill. 

Passage  of  this  legislation  in  no  way 
jeopardizes  our  national  security.  In 
fact,  our  military  capabilities  can  only 
be  enhanced  by  allowing  Pall  to  con- 
tinue supplying  our  military  with  their 
first  rate  technology.* 
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By  Mr.  BURNS: 
S.  1087.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Disaster 
Assistance  Act  of  1988  to  provide  disas- 
ter assistance  to  orchard  owners  who 
have  suffered  losses  as  a  result  of 
freeze  damage  in  1989.  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

ORCHARD  DISASTER  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1989 

Mr.  BURNS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  legislation  along 
with  the  senior  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana. It  is  a  measure  to  provide  disas- 
ter relief  to  the  orchard  growers  who 
lost  their  crop  because  of  the  bitter 
cold  this  last  year  in  Montana.  We  set 


all  kinds  of  records  this  year  for  cold 
temperatures  and  bad  weather— not 
only  how  cold  it  got  but  the  longevity 
of  it.  The  cherry  crop  in  the  Flathead 
Valley  has  been  virtually  wiped  out. 
not  just  this  year's  crop,  mind  you.  but 
the  trees  themselves  have  been  killed. 
The  loss  to  my  State  may  exceed  that 
of  the  1935-36  season  when  only 
260.000  pounds  of  cherries  were  pro- 
duced and  harvested  in  our  State.  In 
Montana,  they  figure  they  have  lost 
about  160,000  trees  this  year.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  cherry  damage,  we  also  had 
damage  in  apricots,  peaches,  apples, 
and  nectarines. 

I  am  today  introducing  this  assist- 
ance bill  to  compensate  for  the  crop 
loss  this  year,  assistance  in  planting 
replacement  trees,  and  eligibility  for 
Small  Business  Administration  disas- 
ter loans. 

Mr.  President,  this  loss  will  continue. 
Right  now  we  have  estimates  that  we 
can  only  replace  about  55.000  trees  a 
year.  That  means  we  are  going  to  be  3 
years  getting  other  young  trees  into 
production.  It  takes  anywhere  from  5 
to  8  years  for  those  trees  to  reach 
maximum  production.  It  is  a  very  bad 
thing,  and  it  will  be  with  us  for  an- 
other 5  years.  Therefore,  we  have  to 
help  those  people  try  to  get  back  some 
semblance  of  business. 

Funding  for  this  assistance  will  come 
from  more  than  expected  budget  out- 
lays for  programmed  crops  within  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  budget. 

I  will  also  be  working  with  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Montana.  I  have  a  communi- 
cation from  him.  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  letter  from  Governor 
Stephens  of  Montana  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  BURNS.  We  will  be  working  on 
this  legislation  with  the  orchard  oper- 
ators in  the  Flathead  Valley,  and  I 
hope  that  my  colleagues  will  also  sup- 
port this  legislation. 

Exhibit  1 
State  of  Montana, 
Office  of  the  Governor. 
Helena,  MT.  May  25.  1989. 
Hon.  Conrad  Burns. 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Burns:  As  you  are  aware 
Montana's  cherry  industry  is  facing  a  disas- 
ter in  wake  of  the  severe  orchard  winter  kill 
this  past  winter.  The  purpose  of  this  letter 
is  twofold.  First,  to  update  you  on  our  activi- 
ties to  address  cherry  industry  needs; 
second,  to  ask  for  your  assistance  in  both 
addressing  the  disaster  facing  the  cherry 
producers  and  resolving  the  crisis  manage- 
ment situation  they  are  now  forced  to  face. 

I  have  taken  the  following  actions  to  meet 
the  disaster  needs  of  the  cherry  producers: 

Mr.  Everett  Snortland.  Director  of  my  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  will  coordinate  as- 
sistance actions  for  the  State  of  Montana. 
Everett's  expertise  and  past  experience  as 
Director  of  Montana's  U.S.D.A..  A.S.C.S. 
office  will  enable  him  to  coordinate  a  com- 


prehensive response  through  Disaster  and 
Emergency  Services.  A.S.C.S..  and  the  Small 
Business  Administration. 

The  Department's  field  staff  are  currently 
working  with  producers  to  assess  damage 
and  provide  up-to-date  accurate  analysis  of 
winter  freeze  damage  and  producer  needs. 

Local  disaster  and  emergency  ser\'ices  per- 
sonnel are  working  to  provide  staff  support 
to  the  disaster  committees  in  Ravalli.  Lake, 
and  Flathead  Counties.  I  have  asked  them 
to  work  closely  with  the  disaster  committees 
and  the  County  Commissioners  of  those 
counties  to  ensure  a  coordinated  reponse  to 
the  problems  we  are  facing  and  to  advance 
the  county  disaster  requests  to  my  office  as 
soon  as  possible. 

One  I  receive  the  individual  county  disas- 
ter requests  I  will  be  asking  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture Clayton  'Veutter  for  a  disaster  dec- 
laration implementation  of  U.S.D.A.  assist- 
ance programs.  This,  in  turn,  should  trigger 
the  SBA  programs  for  nonagricultural  inter- 
ests that  have  been  impacted  by  the  crop 
loss. 

I  am  requesting  your  direct  assistance  in 
obtaining  help  for  the  cherry  producers. 
Your  assistance  in  working  with  Secretary 
Yeutter  for  a  positive  and  expedited  re- 
sponse to  our  disaster  declaration  requests 
would  be  appreciated.  I  would  also  urge  you 
to  incorporate  disaster  assistance  language 
for  the  cherry  industry  in  the  1989  disaster 
legislation. 

In  the  long  run.  I  concur  with  the  cherry 
producers  that  part  of  the  solution  may  be 
working  with  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance 
Program  to  include  cherries.  The  cherry 
producer  could  then  participate  in  the  fed- 
eral crop  insurance  program  providing  the 
same  protection  presently  offered  to  the 
grain  industry. 

I  appreciate  your  assistance  and  hope  we 
can  work  together  to  provide  assistance  to 
our  cherry  industry.  Please  feel  free  to  work 
with  Everett  as  we  coordinate  our  efforts  in 
response  to  the  cherry  industry  needs. 
Sincerely. 

Stan  Stephens, 

Governor. 


By  Mr.  EXON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Ford.    Mr.    Stevens,    and   Mr. 
DoDD): 
S.  1088.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XIX  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  improve  the 
provision  and  quality  of  services  to  in- 
dividuals with  mental  retardation  or 
related  condition;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

medicaid  community  and  facility 
habilitation  services  amendments 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
joined  today  by  my  colleagues.  Mr. 
Ford.  Mr.  Stevens,  and  Mr.  Dodd.  in 
introducing  legislation  that  will 
reform  the  Medicaid  system  with  re- 
spect to  payment  for  services  for  our 
developmentally  disabled  and  mental- 
ly retarded  citizens. 

We  are  introducing  a  Senate  com- 
panion measure  to  H.R.  854.  the  Med- 
icaid Community  and  Facility  Habili- 
tation Services  Amendments  of  1989, 
as  introduced  in  the  House  by  Repre- 
sentatives Florio,  Waxman.  and  Din- 
GELL.  I  have  had  a  great  deal  of  in- 
volvement in  this  subject  dating  back 
to  my  terms  as  Governor  and  have 
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spoken  with 
about  it. 

The  battle  of  Medicaid  reform  has 
been  raging  for  several  years.  It  is  a 
very  emotional  and  divisive  issue.  I  be- 
lieve this  legislation  is  a  positive  step 
toward  compromise  among  the  many 
differing  points  of  view  regarding 
Medicaid  reform  for  the  developmen- 
tally  disabled  and  those  with  mental 
retardation.  I  strongly  believe  that  we 
need  to  have  services  for  these  individ- 
uals all  along  the  spectrum.  For  that 
reason.  I  have  not  and  cannot  support 
legislation  already  introduced  that 
would  freeze  funding  to  institutions 
over  15  beds. 

My  home  State  of  Nebraska  has 
been  somewhat  of  a  leader  in  the  de- 
velopment of  community-based  serv- 
ices. I  am  very  proud  of  that  achieve- 
ment and  would  do  nothing  to  hurt 
that  development.  I  understand  the 
need  for  such  services.  But  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  also  understand  and  support 
the  need  for  services  provided  in  our 
larger  institutions.  I  will  not  stand  idly 
by  and  let  those  persons  residing  in  in- 
stitutions be  denied  services  either. 

By  introducing  a  companion  meas- 
ure to  H.R.  854,  we  are  attempting  to 
be  a  positive  force  in  this  area,  not  a 
negative  one.  I  do  not  oppose  Medicaid 
funding  for  community-based  services. 
I  do  oppose  channeling  the  bulk  of 
funding  to  community-based  services 
at  the  expense  of  large  facilities.  The 
legislation  we  are  introducing  will 
allow  money  to  go  to  both  types  of 
services.  I  do  not  see  this  as  trying  to 
thwart  the  goals  of  any  particular 
group  or  organization,  nor  do  I  feel  it 
will  be  overly  protective  of  any  specific 
point  of  view. 

Under  current  law,  the  Medicaid 
funding  for  mentally  retarded  and  de- 
velopmentally  disabled  individuals 
goes  primarily  to  large  institutions. 
States  cannot  use  their  Medicaid 
funds  for  community-based  services 
unless  they  have  secured  the  requisite 
waiver  from  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services.  The  bill 
we  are  introducing  will  allow  States,  at 
their  option,  to  cover  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Medicaid  program  services 
provided  through  community  facilities 
as  well  as  continued  coverage  of  serv- 
ices provided  in  institutions. 

Our  bill  also  retains  the  important 
provisions  of  H.R.  854  relating  to  qual- 
ity assurance  for  services  provided  in 
institutions  and  community-based  fa- 
cilities, appropriate  placement  for  in- 
dividuals with  mental  retardation  and 
related  conditions,  as  well  as  protec- 
tion for  employees  of  facilities  that 
may  close  or  downsize. 

Under  this  bill.  Federal  Medicaid 
matching  funds  would  be  available  for 
community  services  at  the  State's  reg- 
ular matching  rate.  Unlike  the  waiver, 
which  is  retained  under  this  bill. 
States  would  not  have  to  demonstrate 
budget  neutrality  or  limit  the  number 


of  individuals  participating.  Individ- 
uals would  not  have  to  demonstrate 
that  they  are  at  risk  of  institutional- 
ization in  order  to  qualify  for  cover- 
age. Also,  benefits  provided  under  this 
provision  would  have  to  be  made  avail- 
able on  a  statewide  basis. 

This  bill  does  not  change  the  current 
Medicaid  eligibility  requirements.  It 
would  not  broaden  the  category  of  "in- 
dividuals with  mental  retardation  or 
related  conditions,"  and  it  would  not 
alter  the  current  income  and  resource 
standards  and  methodologies  that 
apply  in  determining  eligibility  for 
care  either  inside  or  outside  an  institu- 
tion. This  bill  also  in  no  way  abrogates 
the  right  of  Medicaid  clients  to  free- 
dom of  choice  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
viders from  whom  they  can  receive 
services. 

This  bill  provides  States  with  the 
flexibility  to  design  a  community- 
based  system  of  care  that  meets  the 
needs  of  the  mentally  retarded  popula- 
tion of  that  State,  that  takes  into  ac- 
count the  State's  funding  capabilities, 
and  allows  the  State  to  implement  a 
program  based  on  its  philosophy  re- 
garding the  provision  of  services  to  the 
mentally  retarded. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  following  my  remarks  a  copy 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  as 
well  as  several  editorials  from  the 
Omaha  World-Herald. 

As  I  have  stated  before,  I  strongly 
support  this  measure  as  a  workable 
compromise  to  a  difficult  problem.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  leg- 
islation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1088 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SKCTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE.  TABI.K  <»K  CONTKNTS. 

(a)  Short  Title.— This  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  ■Medicaid  Community  and  Facility 
Habilitation  Services  Amendments  of  1989". 

(b)  Table  of  Contents.— The  table  of  con- 
tents of  this  Act  is  as  follows: 

Sec.  1.  Short  title:  table  of  contents. 
TITLE  I-COMMUNITY  HABILITATION 
AND  SUPPORTIVE  SERVICES 

Sec.  101.  Community  habilitation  and  sup- 
portive services  as  optional, 
statewide,  service. 

Sec.  102.  Quality  assurance  for  community 
habilitation  and  supportive 
services. 

Sec.  103.  Eliminating  prior  institutionaliza- 
tion requirement  under  waiver 
authority. 

Sec.  104.  Annual  report. 
TITLE  II— QUALITY  ASSURANCE  FOR 
HABILITATION  FACILITY  SERVICES 

Sec.  201.  Requirements  for  habilitation  fa- 
cilities. 
Sec.  202.  Survey  and  certification  process. 
Sec.  203.  Enforcement  process. 
Sec.  204.  Effective  dates. 
Sec.  205.  Annual  report. 


TITLE  III-APPROPRIATE  PLACEMENT 
FOR  INDIVIDUALS  WITH  MENTAL 
RETARDATION  OR  RELATED  CONDI- 
TION 

Sec.  301.  State  preadmission  screening  and 
annual  client  review  require- 
ments. 

Sec.  302.  Revision  of  utilization  review  pro- 
visions. 

TITLE  IV-PAYMENT  FOR  COMMUNITY 
HABILITATION  SERVICES  AND  HA- 
BILITATION FACILITY  SERVICES 

Sec.  401.  Payment  for  community  habilita- 
tion services. 

TITLE  V— EMPLOYEE  PROTECTIONS 
AND  MISCELLANEOUS 

Sec.  501.  Employee  protections  for  closure 
and  reductions  in  capacity. 

Sec.  502.  Use  of  State  developmental  dis- 
abilities agency  in  certain  med- 
icaid administrative  functions. 

TITLE  I— COMMUNITY  HABILITATION  AND 
SUPPORTIVE  SERVICES 

SK(.  101.  COMMl'MTY  HABILITATION  AND  SUP- 
PORTIVE SERVICES  AS  OPTIONAI- 
STATEWIDE.  SERVICE. 

(a)  Provision  as  Optional.  Statewide 
Service.— Section  1905(a)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  (42  U.S.C.  1396d(a))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  •and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (20), 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (21)  as 
paragraph  (22).  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (20)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

•(21)  community  habilitation  and  support- 
ive services  (as  defined  in  section  1926(a)) 
for  individuals  with  mental  retardation  or 
related  conditions  (as  defined  in  subsection 
(m))  without  regard  to  whether  or  not  indi- 
viduals who  receive  such  services  have  been 
discharged  from  a  nursing  facility  or  habili- 
tation facility:  and'^. 

(b)  Definition  of  Community  Habilita- 
tion AND  Supportive  Services.— Title  XIX 
of  such  Act.  as  amended  by  section  303(a)  of 
the  Family  Support  Act  of  1988  (Public  Law 
100-485).  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  section  1926  as  sec- 
tion 1928,  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  section  1925  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

•community  habilitation  and  supportive 
services 

•'Sec.  1926.  (a)  Community  Habilitation 
AND  Supportive  Services  Defined.— In  this 
title,  the  term  community  habilitation  and 
supportive  services'— 

••(  1 )  means  services  designed— 

"(A)  to  assist  individuals  in  acquiring,  re- 
taining, and  improving  self-help,  socializa- 
tion, and  adaptive  skills  necessary  to  func- 
tion successfully  in  a  home  or  community- 
based  setting. 

"(B)  to  assist  individuals  in  participating 
in  community  or  other  activities:  and 

"(2)  includes  (except  as  provided  in  para- 
graph (3))  such  prevocational.  education, 
supported  employment,  and  other  support- 
ive services,  including  transportation,  func- 
tional assistive  technologies  and  devices, 
and  respite  care  services,  as  the  State  deter- 
mines to  be  necessary  and  effective  in  pro- 
moting the  individuals  capability  to  engage 
in  major  life  activities  with  other  individ- 
uals, including  employment  and  participa- 
tion in  community  activities:  but 

••(3)  does  not  include— 

•■(A)  special  education  and  related  ser\'ices 
(as  defined  in  section  602  (16)  and  (17)  of 
the  Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act  (20 
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U.S.C.  1401  (16).  (17))  which  otherwise  are 
available  to  the  individual  through  a  local 
educational  agency,  and 

"(B)  vocational  rehab' litation  services 
which  otherwise  are  available  to  the  individ- 
ual through  a  program  funded  under  sec- 
tion 110  of  the  RehabiliUtion  Act  of  1973 
(29  U.S.C.  730); 

"(4)  does  not  include  room  and  board,  con- 
sisting of  nonpersonnel  costs  directly  attrib- 
utable to— 

■■(A)  the  purchase  of  food  on  behalf  of  cli- 
ents. 

"(B)  the  cost  of  property, 

"(C)  the  purchase  of  household  supplies 
not  otherwise  employed  in  the  provision  of 
covered  services. 

"(D)  utility  expenses,  and 

"(E)  costs  of  facility  maintenance,  uplieep, 
and  improvement,  other  than  such  costs  for 
modifications  or  adaptations  to  a  facility  re- 
quired to  assure  the  health  and  safety  of 
residents  or  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
applicable  life  safety  code,  and 

"(5)  does  not  include  payments  made,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  to  members  of  the 
family  of  the  individual  receiving  such  serv- 
ices.". 

(c)  Ihdividual  with  Mental  Retardation 
OR  Related  Condition  Defined.— Section 
1905  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1396d)  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  after  subsection  (1)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(m)  The  term  individual  with  mental  re- 
tardation or  related  condition'  means  an  in- 
dividual with  mental  retardation  or  an  indi- 
vidual who  has  a  severe,  chronic  disability 
that— 

"(1)  is  attributable— 

•■(A)  to  cerebral  palsy  or  epilepsy, 

"(B)  to  any  other  condition,  other  than 
mental  illness,  found  to  be  closely  related  to 
mental  retardation  because  this  condition 
results  in  impairment  of  general  intellectual 
functioning  or  adaptive  behavior  similar  to 
that  of  mentally  retarded  persons,  and  re- 
quires treatment  or  services  similar  to  those 
required  for  these  persons; 

"(2)  is  manifested  before  the  person 
reaches  age  22; 

"(3)  is  likely  to  continue  indefinitely;  and 

"(4)  results  in  substantial  functional  limi- 
tations in  3  or  more  of  the  following  areas 
of  major  life  sictivity:  self-care,  understand- 
ing and  use  of  language,  learning,  mobility, 
self-direction,  and  capacity  for  independent 
living. '. 

(d)  Conforming  Amendments.— 

(1)  Section  1905(d)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
1396d(d))  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  "the  mentally  retarded  or 
persons  with  related  conditions"  and  insert- 
ing "individuals  with  mental  retardation  or 
related  condition". 

(B)  by  striking  "mentally  retarded  individ- 
uals" in  paragraph  (1)  and  inserting  "indi- 
viduals with  mental  retardation",  and 

(C)  by  striking  "the  mentally  retarded  in- 
dividual" In  paragraph  (2)  and  inserting 
"the  individual  with  mental  retardation  or 
related  condition". 

(2)  Section  1915(c)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
1395n)  is  amended— 

(A)  in  paragraph  (4)(B),  by  striking  "ha- 
bilitation"  and  inserting  "community  habili- 
tation  and  supportive",  and 

(B)  by  striking  paragraph  (5). 

(3)  Section  1919<e)(7)(G)(ii)  of  such  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  139«r(e)(7)(G)(i))  is  amended  by 
strilting  "mentally  retarded  or  a  person  with 
a  related  condition  (as  described  in  section 
1905<d))"  and  inserting  "an  individual  with 
mental  retardation  or  related  condition". 


(4)  Section  1902(j)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
1396a(j))  is  amended  by  striking  "(21)"  and 
inserting  "(22)". 

(5)  Section  1902(a)(10)(C)(iv)  of  such  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  1396a(a)(10)(C)(iv))  is  amended 
by  striking  "through  (20)"  and  inserting 
"through  (21)". 

(f)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  apply  to  services  fur- 
nished on  or  after  January  1,  1990.  without 
regard  to  whether  or  not  final  regulations 
to  carry  out  such  amendments  have  been 
promulgated  by  such  date. 

(g)  No  Abrogation  of  Freedom  or 
Choice.— Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be 
construed  as  abrogating  the  right  of  medic- 
aid clients  to  freedom  of  choice,  under  sec- 
tion 1902(a)(23)  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
with  respect  to  the  providers  from  whom 
they  can  receive  covered  services. 

SKC.  102.  Ql'AI.ITY  AS.Sl'RANtE  FOR  iOMMlNITV 
HABILITATION  and  SIIPPORTIVE 
SERVICKS. 

Section  1926  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  as 
inserted  by  section  101(a)  of  this  Act,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  subsections: 

"(b)  Independence,  Productivity,  and  In- 
tegration.—The  objectives  of  community 
habilitation  and  supportive  services  are  to 
expand  op(K>rtunities  for  independence,  pro- 
ductivity, and  integration  into  the  commu- 
nity for  individuals  with  mental  retardation 
and  related  conditions. 

"(c)  Individual  Service  Plans.— 

"(1)  Requirement.- Community  habilita- 
tion and  supportive  services  must  be  provid- 
ed in  accordance  with  an  individual  service 
plan  (in  this  section  referred  to  as  an  'ISP') 
which  states  specific  objectives  necessary  to 
meet  some  or  all  of  the  client's  needs,  as 
identified  in  the  comprehensive  functional 
assessment  conducted  under  subsection  (d). 
In  addition,  the  ISP  shall  include  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  medical  care  service  needs  of  the 
client,  as  identified  by  the  client's  physician. 
Nothing  in  this  paragraph  shall  be  con- 
strued as  requiring  a  State  to  make  avail- 
able medical  assistance  under  this  title  for 
all  types  or  elements  of  community  habilita- 
tion and  supportive  services.  If  a  State  pro- 
vides such  medical  assistance  for  some  or  all 
such  types  or  elements  and  an  ISP  identifies 
such  types  or  elements  with  respect  to  a 
client,  the  medical  assistance  shall  be  made 
available  under  this  title  for  those  types  and 
elements  for  that  client  under  the  ISP. 

"(2)  Preparation.— Each  ISP  for  a  client 
shall  be  prepared,  before  the  date  communi- 
ty habilitation  and  supportive  services  are 
first  provided  to  the  client  under  this  title, 
by  an  appropriate  interdisciplinary  team 
and  shall  be  periodically  reviewed  and  re- 
vised by  such  a  team  after  each  assessment 
under  subsection  (d). 

"(3)  Required  participation  in  develop- 
ment OF  ISP.— In  developing  an  ISP  for  a 
client,  the  team  shall  notify,  and  provide  for 
and  encourage  the  participation  of,  the 
client,  the  client's  parents  (if  the  client  is  a 
minor),  and  the  client's  legal  guardian  (if 
any). 

"(4)  Permissive  participation  of  parents 
OP  adult  clients.— A  parent  (if  the  client  is 
not  a  minor)  who  is  not  a  legal  guardian  of 
the  client  may  participate  in  developing  the 
ISP  unless  the  client  has  objected  to  the 
parent's  participation. 

"(5)  Availability.— A  copy  of  each  ISP 
must,  consistent  with  the  client's  right  to 
confidentiality  described  in  section 
1927(c>(l)(A)(iv),  be  made  accessible  to  all 
relevant  providers,  including  other  provid- 
ers who  work  with  the  client,  and  to  the  cli- 
ent's parents  and  legal  guardian  (if  any). 


"(d)  Comprehensive  Functional  Assess- 
ment.— 

"(1)  Requirement.— The  State  must  pro- 
vide that  each  individual  who  receives  com- 
munity habilitation  and  supportive  services 
under  the  State  plan  under  this  title  must 
have  had  a  comprehensive  functional  assess- 
ment and  must  have  such  an  assessment  pe- 
riodically reviewed.  Such  an  assessment  and 
review  must  be  conducted  by  an  interdisci- 
plinary team.  Such  an  assessment  and 
review  must  identify  each  client's  develop- 
mental and  behavioral  management  needs. 

"(2)  Frequency.— 

"(A)  Assessments.— Such  an  assessment 
must  be  conducted  before  the  receipt  of 
community  habilitation  and  supportive  serv- 
ices under  this  title. 

"(B)  Reviews.— A  review  of  each  such  as- 
sessment shall  be  performed  in  no  case  less 
often  than  once  every  12  months. 

"(3)  Use.— The  results  of  such  an  assess- 
ment or  review  shall  be  used  in  developing, 
reviewing,  and  revising  the  client's  ISP 
under  subsection  (c). 

"(e)  Minimum  Requirements  for  Serv- 
ices.—Community  habilitation  and  support- 
ive services  provided  under  this  title  must 
meet  such  requirements  for  clients'  rights 
and  quality,  consistent  with  the  objectives 
described  in  subsection  (b),  as  are  published 
or  developed  by  the  Secretary  under  subsec- 
tion (i).  Such  requirements  shall  include— 

"(1)  minimum  qualifications  for  personnel 
providing  such  services. 

"(2)  guidelines  for  such  minimum  compen- 
sation for  personnel  as  will  assure  the  avail- 
ability and  continuity  of  qualified  personnel 
to  provide  such  services  for  clients  of  vari- 
ous levels  of  impairment,  and 

"(3)  a  specification  of  clients'  rights,  in- 
cluding the  rights  described  in  clauses  (i) 
through  (iv),  (vi),  (vii),  and  (xi)  of  section 
1927(c)(1)(A). 

"(f)  Minimum  Requirements  for  Residen- 
tial Settings.— 

"(1)  Clients'  rights  and  administra- 
tion.—A  residential  setting  in  which  one  or 
more  community  habilitation  or  supportive 
services  are  provided  must  meet  the  require- 
ments of— 

■•(A)  section  1927(c)(1)  (relating  to  clients' 
rights),  and 

"(B)  section  1927(d)  (relating  to  adminis- 
tration and  other  matters), 
in  the  same  manner  as  such  requirements 
apply  to  habilitation  facilities  under  such 
section;  except  that,  in  applying  the  require- 
ment of  section  1927(d)(2)  (relating  to  life 
safety  code),  the  Secretary  shall  provide  for 
the  application  of  such  life  safety  require- 
ments (if  any)  that  are  appropriate  to  the 
residential  setting. 

"(2)  Disclosure  of  ownership  and  con- 
trol interests  and  exclusion  of  repeated 
violators.— A  residential  setting— 

"(A)  must  disclose  persons  with  an  owner- 
ship or  control  interest  (including  such  per- 
sons as  defined  in  section  1124(a)(3))  in  the 
setting,  and 

"(B)  may  not  have,  as  a  person  with  an 
ownership  or  control  interest  in  the  setting, 
any  individual  or  person  who  has  been  ex- 
cluded from  participation  in  the  program 
under  this  title  or  who  has  had  such  an 
ownership  or  control  interest  in  one  or  more 
residential  settings  which  have  been  found 
repeatedly  to  have  provided  care  of  sub- 
standard quality  in  the  setting. 

"(3)  Continuation  of  active  treatment 

FOR  certain  clients  UPON  CONVERSION  FROM 

A  HABILITATION  FACILITY.— If  part  or  all  of  a 
facility  converts  from  an  habilitation  facili- 
ty to  a  residential  setting,  each  client  who 
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was  a  resident  of  the  portion  of  the  facility 
so  converted  at  the  time  of  the  conversion 
and  who,  under  the  client's  individual  pro- 
gram plan  at  such  time,  required  continuous 
active  treatment  (as  defined  in  section 
1927(bK2)(A)),  the  residential  setting  must 
continue  to  provide  for  (or  arrange  for  the 
provision  of)  continuous  active  treatment 
(as  so  defined)  so  long  as  such  client  resides 
in  the  setting  and  continues  to  require  such 
active  treatment.  Nothing  in  section 
1902(a)(10)(B)  shall  be  construed  as  requir- 
ing medical  assistance  made  available  under 
the  previous  sentence  to  be  made  available 
to  individuals  not  described  in  such  sen- 
tence. 

"(4)  Documentation  of  receipt  of  medical 
CARE  SERVICES.— A  residential  setting  must 
Include,  in  the  clinical  records  of  each 
client,  documentation  of  the  provision  of 
medical  care  services  to  the  client.  Nothing 
in  this  paragraph  shall  be  construed  as  re- 
quiring a  State  to  make  available  medical 
assistance  under  this  title  for  all  types  or 
elements  of  medicare  care  services  for  such 
clients. 
"(g)  Survey  and  Certification  Process.— 
"(1)  Responsibilities  of  the  state.— 
'(A)  In  general.— Subject  to  paragraph 
(2),  under  each  State  plan  under  this  title, 
the  State  shall  be  responsible  for  certifying 
the  compliance  of  providers  of  community 
habilitation  and  supportive  services,  and  of 
residential  settings  in  which  such  services 
are  provided,  with  the  requirements  of  sub- 
sections (e)  and  (f ). 

"(B)  Educational  program.— Each  State 
shall  conduct  periodic  educational  programs 
for  the  staff  and  clients  in  residential  set- 
tings in  which  community  habilitation  and 
supportive  services  are  provided,  and  the 
parents  (if  the  client  is  a  minor)  and  legal 
guardians  (if  any)  of  such  clients,  in  order 
to  present  current  regulations,  procedures, 
and  policies  under  this  section. 

■(C)  Investigation  of  allegations  of 
client  neglect  and  abuse  and  misappropria- 
tion OF  client  property.- The  State  shall 
provide,  through  the  agency  responsible  for 
surveys  and  certification  of  providers  of 
community  habilitation  and  supportive  serv- 
ices and  residential  settings  under  this  sub- 
section, for  a  process  for  the  receipt,  review, 
and  investigation  of  allegations  of  client  ne- 
glect and  abuse  (including  injuries  of  un- 
known source)  by  personnel  providing  such 
services  and  of  misappropriation  of  client 
property  by  such  personnel.  Such  process 
shall  provide  for  documentation  of  findings 
relating  to  such  allegations  with  respect  to 
an  individual,  for  inclusion  of  any  brief 
statement  of  the  individual  disputing  such 
findings,  and  for  inclusion,  in  any  disclosure 
of  such  findings,  of  such  brief  statement  (or 
of  a  clear  and  accurate  summary  thereof). 
The  findings  relating  to  such  allegations 
shall  be  made  available,  on  request,  to  the 
State  protection  and  advocacy  system  estab- 
lished under  part  C  of  the  Developmental 
Disabilities  Assistance  and  Bill  of  Rights 
Act  and  to  other  appropriate  agency  or 
agencies  with  whom  a  client,  parent,  or 
guardian  may  file  a  complaint  respecting 
client  abuse  and  neglect  and  misappropria- 
tion of  client  property. 

•'(D)  Construction.— The  failure  of  the 
Secretary  to  issue  regulations  to  carry  out 
this  subsection  shall  not  relieve  a  State  of 
its  responsibility  under  this  subsection. 

"(2)  Responsibilities  of  the  secretary.— 
The  Secretary  shall  be  responsible  for  certi- 
fying the  compliance  of  State  providers  of 
community  habilitation  and  supportive  serv- 
ices,  and   of   State   residential   settings   in 


which  such  services  are  provided,  with  the 
requirements  of  subsections  (e)  and  (f ). 

"(3)  Frequency  op  certifications.— Certi- 
fication of  providers  and  settings  under  this 
subsection  shall  occur  no  less  frequently 
than  once  every  12  months. 
"(4)  Surveys  and  reviews.— 
"(A)  Surveys  of  residential  settings.— 
The  certification  under  this  subsection  with 
respect  to  a  setting  must  be  based  on  a 
survey.  Such  survey  for  a  residential  setting 
must  be  conducted  without  prior  notice  to 
the  setting.  Any  individual  who  notifies  (or 
causes  to  be  notified)  a  residential  setting  of 
the  time  or  date  on  which  such  a  survey  is 
scheduled  to  be  conducted  is  subject  to  a 
civil  money  penalty  of  not  to  exceed  $2,000. 
The  provisions  of  section  1128A  (other  than 
subsections  (a)  and  (b))  shall  apply  to  a  civil 
money  penalty  under  the  previous  sentence 
in  the  same  manner  as  such  provisions 
apply  to  a  penalty  or  proceeding  under  sec- 
tion 1128A(a).  The  Secretary  shall  review 
each  State's  procedures  for  scheduling  and 
conduct  such  surveys  to  assure  that  the 
State  has  taken  all  reasonable  steps  to  avoid 
giving  notice  of  such  a  survey  through  the 
scheduling  procedures  and  the  conduct  of 
the  surveys  themselves. 

"(B)  Survey  protocol.— Surveys  under 
this  paragraph  shall  be  conducted  upon  a 
protocol  which  the  Secretary  has  provided 
for  under  subsection  (i). 

"(C)  Prohibition  of  conflict  of  interest 
in  survey  team  membership.— a  State  and 
the  Secretary  may  not  use  as  a  member  of  a 
survey  team  under  this  paragraph  an  indi- 
vidual who  is  serving  (or  has  served  within 
the  previous  2  years)  as  a  member  of  the 
staff  of,  or  as  a  consultant  to.  the  provider 
or  residential  setting  being  surveyed  (or  the 
person  responsible  for  such  setting)  respect- 
ing compliance  with  the  requirements  of 
subsections  (e)  and  (f )  or  who  has  a  personal 
or  familial  financial  interest  in  the  provider 
or  setting  being  surveyed. 

"(D)  Training  required.— No  individual 
shall  serve  on  or  after  January  1.  1992.  as  a 
member  of  a  survey  team  under  this  para- 
graph or  paragraph  (5)  unless  the  individual 
has  successfully  completed  a  training  and 
testing  program  in  survey  and  certification 
techniques  that  has  been  approved  by  the 
Secretary  under  subsection  (i)(3). 

"(E)  Reviews  of  providers.— The  certifi- 
cation under  this  subsection  with  respect  to 
a  provider  (other  than  with  respect  to  a  resi- 
dential setting)  must  be  based  on  a  periodic 
review  of  the  provider's  performance. 
"(5)  Validation  surveys  and  reviews.— 
"(A)  In  general.— The  Secretary  shall  con- 
duct onsite  surveys  of  a  representative 
sample  of  residential  settings  in  each  State, 
within  2  months  of  the  date  of  surveys  con- 
ducted under  paragraph  (4)  by  the  State,  in 
a  sufficient  number  to  allow  inferences 
about  the  adequacies  of  each  State's  surveys 
conducted  under  paragraph  (4).  In  conduct- 
ing such  surveys,  the  Secretary  shall  use  the 
same  survey  protocols  as  the  State  is  re- 
quired to  use  under  paragraph  (4).  If  the 
State  has  determined  that  an  individual  set- 
ting meets  the  requirements  of  subsection 
(e)  and  (f).  but  the  Secretary  determines 
that  the  setting  does  not  meet  such  require- 
ments, the  Secretary's  determination  as  to 
the  setting's  noncompliance  with  such  re- 
quirements is  binding  and  supersedes  that 
of  the  State  survey. 

•(B)  Special  surveys  and  reviews  of  com- 
pliance.—Where  the  Secretary  has  reason 
to  question  the  compliance  of  a  provider  or 
setting  with  any  of  the  requirements  of  sub- 
sections (e)  and  (f).  the  Secretary  may  con- 


duct a  survey  of  the  setting  or  a  review  of 
the  provider  and.  on  the  basis  of  that  survey 
or  review,  make  independent  and  binding 
determinations  concerning  the  extent  to 
which  the  setting  or  provider  meets  such  re- 
quirements. 

••(6)  Investigation  of  complaints  and 
monitoring  habilitation  facility  compli- 
ance.—Each  State  and  the  Secretary  shall 
maintain  procedures  and  adequate  staff  to 
investigate  complaints  of  violations  of  re- 
quirements by  providers  of  community  ha- 
bilitation and  supportive  services  or  by  resi- 
dential settings  in  which  such  services  are 
provided. 

••(7)  Disclosure  of  results  of  inspec- 
tions AND  activities.— 

•■(A)  Public  information.— Each  State, 
and  the  Secretary,  shall  make  available  to 
the  public— 

••(i)  information  respecting  all  surveys,  re- 
views, and  certifications  made  under  this 
subsection  respecting  providers  and  settings, 
including  statements  of  deficiencies  and 
plans  of  correction. 

•■(ii)  copies  of  cost  reports  (if  any)  of  such 
providers  and  settings  filed  under  this  title, 
••(ill)  copies  of  statements  of  ownership 
under  section  1124.  and 

••(iv)  information  disclosed  under  section 
1126. 

••(B)  Notice  to  protection  and  advocacy 
system.— Each  State  shall  notify  the  agency 
responsible  for  the  protection  and  advocacy 
system  for  developmentally  disabled  individ- 
uals established  under  part  C  of  the  Devel- 
opmental Disabilities  Assistance  and  Bill  of 
RighU  Act  of  the  State's  findings  of  non- 
compliance with  any  of  the  requirements  of 
subsections  (e)  and  (f)  with  respect  to  a  pro- 
vider or  setting  in  the  State. 

••(C)  Notice  to  family.— If  a  State  finds 
that  a  provider  or  setting  has  provided  serv- 
ices of  substandard  quality,  the  State  shall 
notify  the  parent  (if  the  client  is  a  minor), 
or  legal  guardian  (if  any)  of  each  client  with 
respect  to  which  such  finding  is  made. 

••(D)  Access  to  fraud  control  units.— 
Each  State  shall  provide  its  State  medicaid 
fraud  and  abuse  control  unit  (established 
under  section  1903(q))  with  access  to  all  in- 
formation of  the  State  agency  responsible 
for  surveys,  reviews,  and  certifications 
under  this  subsection. 
••(h)  Enforcement  Process.— 
••(1)  In  general.— If  a  State  finds,  on  the 
basis  of  a  survey  or  review  under  subsection 
(f)(2)  or  otherwise,  that  a  provider  of  com- 
munity habilitation  and  supportive  services 
or  a  residential  setting  in  which  such  serv- 
ices are  provided  no  longer  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  this  section,  and  further  finds 
that  the  provider's  or  setting's  deficiencies— 
■•(A)  immediately  jeopardize  the  health  or 
safety  of  its  clients,  the  State  shall  take  im- 
mediate action  to  remove  the  jeopardy  and 
correct  the  deficiencies  through  the  remedy 
specified  in  paragraph  (2)(A)(iii),  or  termi- 
nate the  provider's  or  setting's  participation 
under  the  State  plan  and  may  provide,  in 
addition,  for  one  or  more  of  the  other  reme- 
dies described  in  paragraph  (2);  or 

••(B)  do  not  immediately  jeopardize  the 
health  or  safety  of  its  clients,  the  State 
may— 

"(i)  terminate  the  providers  or  setting's 
participation  under  the  State  plan. 

"(ii)  provide  for  one  or  more  of  the  reme- 
dies described  in  paragraph  (2),  or 

••(iii)doboth: 
but  in  any  case  in  which  the  Secretary  has 
not    provided    for    a   civil    money    penalty 
under  paragraph  (3)(C)(i).  the  State  shall 
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provide  for  a  civil  money  penalty  under 
parasxaph  (2)<A)<i)  for  each  day  in  which 
the  State  finds  that  the  provider  or  setting 
was  not  in  compliance  with  such  require- 
ments. Nothing  in  this  paragraph  shall  be 
construed  as  restricting  the  remedies  avail- 
able to  a  State  to  remedy  a  provider's  or  set- 
tjngs  deficiencies.  If  the  State  finds  that  a 
provider  or  setting  meets  such  requirements 
but.  as  of  a  previous  period,  did  not  meet 
such  requirements,  the  State  shall  provide 
for  a  civil  money  penalty  under  subpara- 
graph (C)(ii)  for  the  days  on  which  it  finds 
that  the  provider  or  setting  was  not  in  com- 
pliance with  such  requirements. 

••(2)  Specified  remedies.— 

"(A)  Listing.— Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
paragraph (B)(ii>.  each  State  shall  establish 
by  law  (whether  statute  or  regulation)  at 
least  the  following  remedies: 

"(i)  Denial  of  payment  under  the  State 
plan  with  respect  to  any  individual  admitted 
to  a  residential  setting  involved  after  such 
notice  to  the  public  and  to  the  setting  as 
may  be  provided  for  by  the  State. 

"(ii)  A  civil  money  penalty  assessed  and 
collected,  with  interest,  for  each  day  in 
which  the  provider  or  setting  is  or  was  out 
of  compliance  with  a  requirement  of  this 
section.  Funds  collected  by  a  State  as  a 
result  of  imposition  of  such  a  penalty  (or  as 
a  result  of  the  imposition  by  the  State  of  a 
civil  money  penalty  for  activities  described 
in  subsection  (g><4><A))  shall  be  applied  to 
the  protection  of  the  health  or  property  of 
clients  of  providers  of  community  habilita- 
tion  and  supportive  services  that  the  State 
or  the  Secretary  finds  deficient,  including 
payment  for  the  costs  of  relocation  of  cli- 
ents, maintenance  of  operation  of  a  provider 
pending  correction  of  deficiencies  or  closure, 
and  reimbursement  of  clients  for  personal 
funds  lost. 

"(iii)  The  appointment  of  temporary  man- 
agement to  oversee  the  operation  of  a  resi- 
dential setting  and  to  assure  the  health  and 
safety  of  the  setting's  clients,  where  there  is 
a  need  for  temporary  management  while— 

"(I)  there  is  an  orderly  closure  of  the  set- 
ting, or 

"(II)  improvements  are  made  in  order  to 
bring  the  setting  into  compliance  with  all 
the  requirements  of  this  section. 

The  temporary  management  under  this 
clause  shall  not  be  terminated  under  sub- 
clause (II)  until  the  State  has  determined 
that  the  setting  has  the  management  capa- 
bility to  ensure  continued  compliance  with 
all  the  requirements  of  this  section. 

■•(iv)  The  authority,  in  the  case  of  an 
emergency,  to  close  a  residential  setting,  to 
transfer  clients  in  that  setting  to  other  set- 
tings, or  both. 

The  State  also  shall  specify  criteria,  as  to 
when  and  how  each  of  such  remedies  is  to 
be  applied,  the  amounts  of  any  fines,  and 
the  severity  of  each  of  these  remedies,  to  be 
used  in  the  imposition  of  such  remedies. 
Such  criteria  shall  be  designed  so  as  to  mini- 
mize the  time  between  the  identification  of 
violations  and  final  imposition  of  the  reme- 
dies and  shall  provide  for  the  imposition  of 
incrementally  more  severe  fines  for  repeat- 
ed or  uncorrected  deficiencies.  In  addition, 
the  State  may  provide  for  other  specified 
remedies.  No  facility  (public  or  private)  pro- 
viding Medicaid  services  for  mentally  re- 
tarded clients  shall  be  subject  to  reduction 
or  closure  plans,  other  than  for  confirmed 
violations  of  approved  standards,  without 
prior  review  of  such  plans  in  a  public  hear- 
ing, conducted  at  least  6  months  in  advance 
of  the  submission  of  such  plans,  wherein 
full  opportunity  has  been  provided  for  staff. 


clients,  parents,  guardians,  duly  authorized 
representatives,  and  members  of  the  public 
to  express  their  views. 

■■(B)  Closure.— In  the  event  that  closure 
of  a  facility  is  determined,  the  State  should 
provide  advance  notice  of  the  proposed  clo- 
sure (90  days)  to  the  staff,  residents,  their 
guardians,  families,  and  duly  authorized 
representatives.  The  State  should  assure 
that  all  residents  being  transferred  are.  in 
fact,  being  transferred  or  moved  to  a  facility 
that  is  able  to  provide  the  required  services 
and  care.  The  facility  should  not  be  closed 
until  all  residents  have  been  properly  and 
satisfactorily  located. 

■•(C)  Transfer.- A  facility  may  not  trans- 
fer or  discharge  a  client  following  pre- 
scribed procedures  including  advance  notice 
to  parents,  guardians,  or  duly  authorized 
representatives,  until  satisfactory  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  with  the  receiving 
facility  and  assurances  have  been  obtained 
to  the  effect  that  the  receiving  facility  is 
fully  capable  of  providing  the  required  care 
and  services.  In  the  event  that  the  facility 
to  which  the  client  is  transferred  is  unable 
to  provide  the  required  care  and  services, 
the  client  is  to  be  returned  to  the  transfer- 
ring facility  and  retained  at  such  facility 
until  a  satisfactory  transfer  is  arranged. 

•■(D)  Deadline  and  guidance.— As  a  condi- 
tion for  approval  of  a  State  plan  for  calen- 
dar quarters  beginning  on  or  after  January 
1,  1990,  each  State  shall  establish  the  reme- 
dies described  in  clauses  (i)  through  (iv)  of 
subparagraph  (A)  by  not  later  than  January 
1.  1990.  The  Secretary  shall  provide, 
through  regulations  or  otherwise  by  not 
later  than  July  1,  1989,  guidance  to  States  in 
establishing  such  remedies:  but  the  failure 
of  the  Secretary  to  provide  such  guidance 
shall  not  relieve  a  State  of  the  responsibility 
for  establishing  such  remedies. 

"(E)  Assuring  prompt  compliance.— If  a 
residential  setting  has  not  complied  with 
any  of  the  requirements  of  this  section 
within  3  months  after  the  date  the  setting  is 
found  to  be  out  of  compliance  with  such  re- 
quirements, the  State  shall  impose  the 
remedy  described  in  subparagraph  (A)(i)  for 
all  individuals  who  are  admitted  to  the  set- 
ting after  such  date. 

■•(P)  Funding.- The  reasonable  expendi- 
tures of  a  State  to  provide  for  temporary 
management  and  other  expenses  associated 
with  implementing  the  remedies  described 
in  clauses  (iii)  and  (iv)  of  subparagraph  (A) 
shall  be  considered,  for  purposes  of  section 
1903(a)(7),  to  be  necessary  for  the  proper 
and  efficient  administration  of  the  State 
plan. 

■•(3)  Secretarial  authority.— 

••(A)  For  state  providers  and  settings.— 
With  respect  to  a  State  provider  of  commu- 
nity habilitation  and  supportive  services  and 
a  State  residential  setting  in  which  such 
services  are  provided,  the  Secretary  shall 
have  the  authority  and  duties  of  a  State 
under  this  subsection,  including  the  author- 
ity to  impose  remedy  described  in  clauses  (i) 
and  (ii)  of  paragraph  (2)(A),  except  that  the 
remedy  described  in  subparagraph  (C)(i) 
shall  be  substituted  for  the  remedy  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (2)(A)(ii). 

••(B)  Other  providers  and  settings.— 
With  respect  to  any  other  provider  of  com- 
munity habilitation  and  supportive  services 
and  any  other  residential  setting  in  which 
such  services  are  provided  in  a  State,  if  the 
Secretary  finds  that  a  provider  or  setting  no 
longer  meets  a  requirement  of  this  section 
and  further  finds  that  the  providers  or  set- 
ting's deficiencies— 

••(i)  immediately  jeopardize  the  health  or 
safety  of  its  clients,  the  Secretary  shall  take 


immediate  action  to  remove  the  jeopardy 
and  correct  the  deficiencies  through  the 
remedy  specified  in  subparagraph  (CMii),  or 
terminate  the  providers  or  settings  partici- 
pation under  the  State  plan  and  may  pro- 
vide, in  addition,  for  one  or  more  of  the 
other  remedies  described  in  subparagraph 
(C):  or 

■•(ii)  do  not  immediately  jeopardize  the 
health  or  safety  of  its  clients,  the  Secretary 
may  impose  any  of  the  remedies  described 
in  subparagraph  (C): 

but  in  any  case  the  Secretary  shall  provide 
for  a  civil  money  penalty  under  paragraph 
(2)(A)(i)  for  each  day  in  which  the  Secre- 
tary finds  that  the  provider  or  setting  was 
not  in  compliance  with  such  requirements. 
Nothing  in  this  subparagraph  shall  be  con- 
strued as  restricting  the  remedies  available 
to  the  Secretary  to  remedy  a  provider's  or 
setting's  deficiencies.  If  the  Secretary  finds 
that  a  provider  or  setting  meets  such  re- 
quirements but,  as  of  a  previous  period,  did 
not  meet  such  requirements,  the  Secretary 
shall  provide  for  a  civil  money  penalty 
under  subparagraph  (C)(i)  for  the  days  on 
which  he  finds  that  the  provider  or  setting 
was  not  in  compliance  with  such  require- 
ments. 

"(C)  Specified  remedies.— If  the  Secretary 
finds  that  a  provider  or  setting  has  not  met 
an  applicable  requirement: 

••(i)  Authority  with  respect  to  civil 
MONEY  penalties.— The  Secretary  shall 
impose  a  civil  money  penalty  in  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  $10,000  for  each  day  of  non- 
compliance. The  provisions  of  section  1128A 
(other  than  subsections  (a)  and  (b))  shall 
apply  to  a  civil  money  penalty  under  the 
previous  sentence  in  the  same  manner  as 
such  provisions  apply  to  a  penalty  or  pro- 
ceeding under  section  1128A(a). 

••(ii)  Appointment  of  temporary  manage- 
ment.—In  consultation  with  the  State,  the 
Secretary  may  appoint  temporary  manage- 
ment to  oversee  the  operation  of  a  residen- 
tial setting  and  to  assure  the  health  and 
safety  of  the  setting's  clients,  where  there  is 
a  need  for  temporary  management  while— 

■•(I)  there  is  an  orderly  closure  of  the  set- 
ting, or 

•■(II)  improvements  are  made  in  order  to 
bring  the  setting  into  compliance  with  all 
the  requirements  of  this  section. 
The  temporary  management  under  this 
clause  shall  not  be  terminated  under  sub- 
clause (II)  until  the  Secretary  has  deter- 
mined that  the  setting  has  the  management 
capability  to  ensure  continued  compliance 
with  all  the  requirements  of  this  section. 
The  Secretary  shall  specify  criteria,  as  to 
when  and  how  each  of  such  remedies  is  to 
be  applied,  the  amounts  of  any  fines,  and 
the  severity  of  each  of  these  remedies,  to  be 
used  in  the  imposition  of  such  remedies. 
Such  criteria  shall  be  designed  so  as  to  mini- 
mize the  time  between  the  identification  of 
violations  and  final  imposition  of  the  reme- 
dies and  shall  provide  for  the  imposition  of 
incrementally  more  severe  fines  for  repeat- 
ed or  uncorrected  deficiencies. 

■■(4)  Effective  period  of  denial  of  pay- 
ment.—A  finding  to  deny  payment  under 
this  subsection  shall  terminate  when  the 
State  or  Secretary  (or  both,  as  the  case  may 
be)  finds  that  the  provider  or  setting  is  in 
compliance  with  all  the  requirements  of  this 
section. 

■■(i)  Secretarial  Responsibilities.— 

■(  1 )  Publication  of  interim  require- 
ments.— 

■■(A)  In  general.— The  Secretary  shall 
publish,  by  January  1,  1990.  an  interim  reg- 
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ulation that  sets  forth  interim  require- 
ments, consistent  with  subparagraph  (B). 
for  the  provision  of  community  habilitation 
and  supportive  services,  including— 

"(i)  the  requirements  of  subsection  <b)  (re- 
lating to  objectives),  of  subsection  (c)  (relat- 
ing to  ISP's),  of  subsection  (d)  (relating  to 
comprehensive  functional  assessments),  and 
of  subsection  (f )  (relating  to  residential  set- 
tings), and 

"(ii)  survey  protocols  (for  use  under  sub- 
section (g))  which  relate  to  such  require- 
ments. 

••(B)  Minimum  protections.— Interim  re- 
quirements under  subparagraph  (A)  and 
final  requirements  under  paragraph  (2) 
shall  assure,  through  methods  other  than 
reliance  on  State  licensure  processes,  that— 
"(i)  individuals  receiving  community  ha- 
bilitation and  supportive  services  are  pro- 
tected from  neglect,  physical  and  sexual 
abuse,  and  financial  exploitation; 

•(ii)  individuals  or  entities  delivering  such 
services  are  not  unjustly  enriched  as  a  result 
of  abusive  financial  arrangements  (such  as 
owner  lease-backs):  and 

••(iii)  individuals  or  entities  delivering  such 
services  to  clients,  or  relatives  of  such  indi- 
viduals, are  prohibited  from  being  named 
beneficiaries  of  life  insurance  policies  pur- 
chased by  (or  on  behalf  of)  such  clients. 

■•(2)  Development  of  final  require- 
ments.—The  Secretary  shall  develop,  by  not 
later  than  October  1,  1991- 

"(A)  final  requirements,  consistent  with 
paragraph  (1)(B).  respecting  the  provision 
of  appropriate,  quality  community  habilita- 
tion and  supportive  services  under  this  title, 
and  including  at  least  the  requirements  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  (l)(A)(i).  and 

••(B)  survey  protocols  and  methods  for 
evaluating  and  assuring  the  quality  of  such 
services. 

The  Secretary  may.  from  time  to  time, 
revise  such  requirements,  protocols,  and 
methods. 

"(3)  Approval  of  training  programs.— 
The  Secretary  shall  provide,  by  not  later 
than  October  1.  1990,  for  the  approval  of 
comprehensive  training  programs  of  State 
and  Federal  surveyors  in  the  conduct  of  sur- 
veys under  paragraphs  (4)  and  (5)  of  subsec- 
tion (g). 

"(4)  No  delegation  to  states.— The  Secre- 
tary's authority  under  this  subsection  shall 
not  be  delegated  to  States. 

••(5)  No  prevention  of  more  stringent  re- 
quirements BY  STATES.— Nothing  in  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  construed  as  preventing  States 
from  imposing  requirements  that  are  more 
stringent  than  the  requirements  published 
or  developed  by  the  Secretary  under  this 
subsection. 

"(j)  Denial  of  Payment  for  Substandard 
Services.— In  order  for  payments  to  be 
made  to  a  State  under  section  1903(a)  for 
community  habilitation  and  supportive  serv- 
ices furnished  on  and  after  January  1.  1992. 
including  such  services  furnished  under  sec- 
tion 1915(c)  or  1905(a)(21)— 

■(1)  the  State  must  apply  the  protocols 
and  methods  developed  under  subsection 
(i)(2)  to  such  services,  and 

"(2)  the  State  must  provide  that  payment 
will  not  be  made  for  such  services  if  such 
protocols  and  methods  indicate  that  such 
services  are  substandard. 

"(k)  Nonduplication  of  Payments.— Pay- 
ments made  to  a  habilitation  facility  for 
providing  community  habilitation  or  sup- 
portive services  shall  not  include  payment 
for  any  services  for  which  payment  is  other- 
wise made  under  this  title  to  such  facility.". 


(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  com- 
munity habilitation  and  supportive  services 
furnished  on  or  after  January  1.  1990. 

(c)  Waiver  of  Paperwork  Reduction, 
Etc.— Chapter  35  of  title  44,  United  States 
Code,  and  Executive  Order  12291  shall  not 
apply  to  information  and  regulations  re- 
quired for  purposes  of  carrying  out  this  title 
and  implementing  the  amendments  made  by 
this  title. 

SEC  10.1.  K1.IMINATIN<;  PRIOR  INSTITl'TIONAl.lZA- 
TION  REQl'IKEMENT  UNDER  WAIVER 
AITHORITV. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  1915(c)(5)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1396n(c)(5))  is 
amended  by  striking  •.  with  respect  to"  and 
all  that  follows  through  'retarded". 

(b)  Statement  op  Purpose.— The  purpose 
of  this  section  is  to  provide  that  all  mentally 
retarded  persons,  as  defined  in  this  Act. 
shall  receive  all  rights,  benefits,  standards, 
protections,  and  enforcements,  relative  to 
community  habilitative  and  supportive  serv- 
ices on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis,  without 
regard  to  present  or  past  association  by  the 
client  with  any  public  or  private  institution, 
skilled  nursing  facility,  intermediate  care  fa- 
cility, or  intermediate  care  facility  for  the 
mentally  retarded;  or  with  any  present  or 
past  receipt  of  "waiver"  services  provided 
under  the  terms  of  section  1915(c)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act. 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  this  section  with  respect  to  waivers 
approved  or  renewed  on  or  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act.  without  regard  to 
whether  or  not  final  regulations  to  carry 
out  such  amendments  have  been  promulgat- 
ed by  such  date. 

SEC.  1«4.  ANNl  Al,  REPORT. 

The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices shall  report  to  the  Congress  annually 
on  the  extent  to  which  providers  of  commu- 
nity habilitation  and  supportive  services  and 
residential  settings  in  which  such  services 
are  provided  are  complying  with  the  re- 
quirements of  subsections  (e)  and  (f)  of  sec- 
tion 1926  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (as  in- 
serted by  the  amendments  made  by  this 
title)  and  the  number  and  type  of  enforce- 
ment actions  taken  by  States  and  the  Secre- 
tary under  section  1926(h)  of  such  Act  (as 
inserted  by  this  title). 

TITLE  II— Ql  ALITY  ASSURANCE  FOR 
HABILITATION  KACILITY  SERVICES 
SE«.  2111.  REQIIREMENTS  EOR  HABILITATION  EA- 
ni.lTIES. 

(a)  Specification  of  Facility  Require- 
ments.—Title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  as  amended  by  section  303(a)  of  the 
Family  Support  Act  of  1988  (Public  Law 
100-485)  and  as  amended  by  section  101(b) 
of  this  Act.  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
section  1926  the  following  new  section: 
■requirements  for  habilitation  facilities 

•Sec.  1927.  (a)  Habilitation  Facility  De- 
fined.—In  this  title,  the  term  habilitation 
facility'  means  an  institution  (or  a  distinct 
part  of  an  institution)  which— 

••(1)  is  primarily  engaged  in  providing  to 
clients  health  or  habilitation  services  to  in- 
dividuals with  mental  retardation  or  related 
condition,  and  is  not  primarily  for  the  care 
and  treatment  of  mental  diseases:  and 

••(2)  meets  the  requirements  for  an  habili- 
tation facility  described  in  subsections  (b). 
(c).  and  (d)  of  this  section. 
In  this  section,  the  term  client'  means  an 
individual  with  mental  retardation  or  a  re- 
lated condition. 

"(b)  Requirements  Relating  to  Provi- 
sion OF  Services.— 


••(1)  Quality  of  life.— An  habilitation  fa- 
cility must  care  for  its  clients  in  such  a 
manner  and  in  such  an  environment  as  will 
promote  maintenance  or  enhancement  of 
the  quality  of  life,  independence,  productivi- 
ty, and  integration  into  the  community  of 
each  client. 

"(2)    Scope    of    services    and    activities 

UNDER  individual  PROGRAM  PLAN.— 

"(A)  In  general.— An  habilitation  facility 
must  provide  each  client,  in  accordance  with 
an  individual  program  plan,  with  continuous 
active  treatment  (as  defined  in  subpara- 
graph (B))  which  is  c(X)rdinated  and  moni- 
tored by  a  qualified  mental  retardation  pro- 
fessional. 

"(B)  Active  treatment  defined.— In  this 
section,  the  term  •active  treatment'  means 
services  directed  towards— 

•(i)  the  acquisition  of  behaviors  and  skills 
necessary  for  the  client  to  function  with  as 
much  self  determination,  independence, 
productivity,  and  integration  as  possible, 
and 

••(ii)  the  prevention  or  deceleration  of  re- 
gression or  loss  of  current  optimal  function- 
al status. 

Such  term  does  not  include  services  to  main- 
tain generally  independent  clients  who  are 
able  to  function  with  little  supervision  or  in 
the  absence  of  a  continuous  active  treat- 
ment program. 
"(3)  Individual  program  plan.— 
••(A)  Development  of  ipps.— 
"(i)  In  general.— An  habilitation  facility 
must  develop  (or  provide  for  the  develop- 
ment of),  not  later  than  30  days  after  the 
date  of  admission  of  each  client,  an  individ- 
ual program  plan  (in  this  section  referred  to 
as  an  IPP')  which  states  specific  objectives 
necessary  to  meet  the  client's  needs,  as  iden- 
tified in  the  comprehensive  functional  as- 
sessment conducted  under  paragraph  (4). 

••(ii)  Preparation  by  an  interdisciplinary 
TEAM.— Each  IPP  shall  be  prepared  by  an  ap- 
propriate interdisciplinary  team  and  shall 
be  periodically  reviewed  and  revised  by  such 
a  team  after  each  assessment  under  para- 
graph (4).  Such  team  shall  include,  in  the 
case  of  a  client  who  has  a  seizure  disorder,  a 
professional  with  expertise  in  the  diagnosis 
and  treatment  of  seizure  disorders.  Such 
team  shall  include,  in  the  case  of  an  IPP 
which  provides  for  physical  or  chemical  re- 
straints, a  person  who  has  expertise  in  posi- 
tive behavioral  interventions. 

••(iii)  Required  participation  in  develop- 
ment OF  IPP.— In  developing  an  IPP  for  a 
client,  the  facility  shall  notify,  and  provide 
for  and  encourage  the  participation  of.  the 
client,  the  client's  parents  (if  the  client  is  a 
minor),  and  the  client's  legal  guardian  (if 
any). 

••(iv)  Permissive  participation  of  parents 
OF  ADULT  CLIENTS.— A  parent  (if  the  client  is 
not  a  minor)  who  is  not  a  legal  guardian  of 
the  client  may  participate  in  developing  the 
IPP  unless  the  client  has  objected  to  the 
parent's  participation. 

"(B)  Availability.— A  copy  of  each  IPP 
must,  consistent  with  subsection  (c)(1) 
(A)(iv).  be  made  accessible  to  all  relevant 
staff,  including  staffs  of  other  agencies  who 
work  with  the  client,  and  to  the  client's  par- 
ents and  legal  guardian  (if  any). 

••(C)  Medical  care  plan— The  IPP  shall 
include  a  formalized  plan  for  the  provision 
of  physician,  licensed  nursing  care,  and  re- 
lated medical  care  services  if  the  client's 
physician  determines  that  the  client  re- 
quires such  a  plan. 

•■(4)  Comprehensive  functional  assess- 
ment.— 
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"(A)  Rmdirement.— An  habilitation  facili- 
ty must  provide  for  comprehensive  func- 
tional assessments,  and  review  of  such  as- 
sessments, of  each  client  by  an  interdiscipli- 
nary team.  Such  an  assessment  and  review 
must  identify  each  clients  developmental 
and  behavioral  management  needs. 

■■(B)  Frequency.— 

'■(i)  Assessments.— Such  an  assessment 
must  be  conducted  promptly  upon  (but  no 
later  than  30  days  after  the  date  of)  admis- 
sion for  each  individual  admitted  on  or  after 
January  1.  1991.  and  by  not  later  than  Janu- 
ary 1.  1992.  for  each  client  of  the  facility  on 
that  date. 

"(ii)  Reviews.— A  review  of  each  such  as- 
sessment shall  be  performed  in  no  case  less 
often  than  once  every  12  months. 

"(C)  Use.— The  results  of  such  an  assess- 
ment or  review  shall  be  used  in  developing, 
reviewing,  and  revising  the  client's  IPP 
under  paragraph  (3). 

"(D)  Requirements  relating  to  preadmis- 
sion SCREENING  FOR  INDIVIDUALS  WITH 
mental  RETARDATION  OR  RELATED  CONDI- 
TION.—An  habilitation  facility  must  not 
admit,  on  or  after  January  1,  1991.  any  new 
client  who  is  an  individual  with  mental  re- 
tardation or  related  condition  (as  defined  in 
section  1905(m))  unless  the  State  mental  re- 
tardation or  developmental  disability  au- 
thority has  determined  prior  to  admission. 
based  on  an  independent  evaluation  per- 
formed by  a  person  or  entity  other  than  the 
facility,  that  the  individual  requires  the 
level  of  services  provided  by  an  habilitation 
facility. 

"(5)  Provision  op  services  and  activi- 
ties.— 

■•(A)  In  general.— To  the  extent  needed  to 
fulfill  all  IPPs  described  in  paragraph  (3). 
an  habilitation  facility  must  provide  (or  ar- 
range for  the  provision  of  )— 

"(i)  physician  services  24  hours  a  day; 

"(ii)  annual  physical  examinations  (in- 
cluding vision  and  hearing  examination, 
routine  immunizations  and  tuberculosis  con- 
trol, and  routine  laboratory  examinations): 

"(iii)  licensed  nursing  services  sufficient  to 
meet  health  needs  of  clients; 

"(iv)  comprehensive  dental  diagnostic 
services,  including— 

"(I)  a  complete  extraoral  and  intraoral  ex- 
amination, not  later  than  one  month  after 
the  date  of  admission  to  the  facility  (unless 
such  an  examination  was  completed  within 
12  months  before  admission),  and 

'■(II)  periodic  examination  and  diagnosis 
performed  at  least  annually: 

"(V)  comprehensive  dental  treatment  serv- 
ices, including- 

"(I)  provision  of  emergency  dental  treat- 
ment on  a  24-hour-a-day  basis  by  a  licensed 
dentist,  and 

"(II)  dental  care  needed  for  relief  of  pain 
and  infections,  restoration  of  teeth,  and 
maintenance  of  dental  health: 

"(vi)  routine  and  emergency  drugs  and 
biologicals  for  clients  and  procedures  that 
assure  the  accurate  acquiring,  receiving,  dis- 
pensing, and  administering  of  all  drugs  and 
biologicals: 

"(vli)  professional  program  services 
needed  to  implement  the  active  treatment 
plan  defined  in  each  client's  IPP;  and 

"(viii)  meal  services,  including  at  least  3 
meals  daily,  and  food  and  nutrition  services 
that  assure  that  the  meals  meet  the  daily 
nutritional  and  special  dietary  needs  of  each 
client. 

The  services  provided  or  arranged  by  the  fa- 
cility must  meet  professional  standards  of 
quality.  The  facility  may.  to  the  extent  per- 
mitted by  State  law,  utilize  physician  assist- 


ants and  nurse  practitioners  to  provide  serv- 
ices described  in  clauses  (i)  and  (ii). 

"(B)  Qualified  persons  providing  serv- 
ices.—Services  described  in  subparagraph 
(A)  must  be  provided  by  qualified  persons  in 
accordance  with  each  client's  IPP. 

"(C)  Pacilitv  staffing.- 

"(i)  In  general.- An  habilitation  facility 
must  have,  or  arrange  for  the  provision  of, 
sufficient  direct  care  staff  to  meet  the  needs 
of  clients  at  the  facility. 

"(ii)  No  dependence  on  volunteers.— An 
habilitation  facility  may  not  use  a  client  or 
volunteer  to  meet  the  requirements  of  this 
subparagraph. 

"(iii)  No  USE  OF  CERTAIN  INDIVIDUALS.— An 

habilitation  facility  may  not  use  individuals 
in  the  facility  who  have  been  convicted  of 
child  or  client  abuse,  neglect,  or  mistreat- 
ment. The  facility  must  take  all  reasonable 
steps  to  determine  whether  applicants  for 
employment  at  the  facility  have  histories  in- 
dicating involvement  in  child  or  client 
abuse,  neglect,  or  mistreatment  and,  if  an 
applicant  has  such  a  history,  not  to  use  the 
applicant  in  the  facility. 

"(6)  Physician  supervision.— An  habilita- 
tion facility  must— 

"(A)  require  that  the  health  care  of  every 
client  be  provided  under  the  supervision  of  a 
physician;  and 

"(B)  provide  for  having  a  physician  avail- 
able to  furnish  necessary  medical  care  in 
case  of  emergency. 

"(7)  Records.— An  habilitation  facility 
must  maintain  records  on  all  clients,  which 
records  include  clinical  records.  IPPs  (de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (3)),  and  the  clients' 
comprehensive  functional  assessments  (de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (4)),  as  well  as  the 
findings  of  any  preadmission  screen. 

"(c)  Requirements  Relating  to  Clients' 
Rights.— 

"(1)  General  rights.— 

"(A)  Specified  rights.— An  habilitation 
facility  must  protect  and  promote  the  rights 
of  each  client,  including  each  of  the  follow- 
ing rights: 

"(i)  Free  from  abuse.— The  right  to  be 
free  from  physical,  verbal,  sexual,  or  psy- 
chological abuse,  corporal  or  psychological 
punishment,  aversive  stimuli,  and  involun- 
tary seclusion. 

"(ii)  Free  from  restraints.— The  right  to 
be  free  from  any  physical  or  chemical  re- 
straints imposed  for  purposes  of  discipline 
or  convenience  of  the  staff  or  as  a  substitute 
for  active  treatment  and  not  required  to 
treat  the  client's  medical  symptoms.  Re- 
straints may  only  be  imposed,  in  accordance 
with  written  policies  and  procedures  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  IPP  to  manage  inappro- 
priate client  behavior,  but  only  upon  a 
recent  showing,  in  the  client's  record,  that 
less  intrusive  or  more  positive  techniques 
have  been  tried,  used  appropriately,  and 
proved  unsuccessful. 

"(iii)  Privacy.— The  right  to  privacy  with 
regard  to  accommodations,  medical  treat- 
ment, written  and  telephonic  communica- 
tions, visits,  and  meetings  of  family  and 
friends  and  of  client  groups. 

"(iv)  Confidentiality.— The  right  to  con- 
fidentiality of  personal  and  clinical  records. 

"(V)  Accommodation  of  needs.— The 
right— 

"(I)  to  reside  and  receive  services  with  rea- 
sonable accommodations  of  individual  needs 
and  preferences  (including  the  right  to 
retain  and  use  personal  possessions  and 
clothing),  except  where  the  health  or  safety 
of  the  individual  or  other  clients  would  be 
endangered,  and 

"(II)  to  receive  adequate  notice  and  expla- 
nation of  the  reasons  therefor  before  the 


room  or  roommate  of  the  client  in  the  facili- 
ty is  changed  and,  other  than  in  extraordi- 
nary circumstances,  to  disapprove  such  a 
change. 

■•(vi)  Dignity.— The  right  to  be  treated 
with  dignity  in  a  manner  consistent  with 
the  client's  chronological  age. 

"(vii)  Grievances.— The  right  to  voice 
grievances  with  respect  to  treatment  or  care 
that  is  (or  fails  to  be)  furnished,  without 
discrimination  or  reprisal  (or  threat  of  dis- 
crimination or  reprisal)  for  voicing  the 
grievances  and  the  right  to  prompt  efforts 
by  the  facility  to  resolve  grievances  the 
client  may  have,  including  those  with  re- 
spect to  the  behavior  of  other  clients. 

■(viii)  Participation  in  client  and  family 
groups.— The  right  of  the  client  to  organize 
and  participate  in  client  groups  in  the  facili- 
ty and  the  right  of  the  client's  family  to 
meet  in  the  facility  with  the  families  of 
other  clients  in  the  facility.  Nothing  in  this 
clause  shall  be  construed  as  requiring  a  fa- 
cility to  provide  for  a  room  specifically  de- 
signed to  accommodate  meetings  under  this 
clause. 

"(ix)  Participation  in  other  acttivities.— 
The  right  of  the  client  to  participate  in 
social,  religious,  and  community  activities 
that  do  not  interfere  with  the  rights  of 
other  clients  in  the  facility. 

"(X)  Examination  of  survey  results.— 
The  right  to  examine,  upon  reasonable  re- 
quest, the  results  of  the  most  recent  survey 
of  the  facility  conducted  by  the  Secretary  or 
a  State  with  respect  to  the  facility  and  any 
plan  of  correction  in  effect  with  respect  to 
the  facility. 

"(xi)  Free  choice  with  respect  to  medical 
CARE  AND  TREATMENT.— The  right  to  choose  a 
personal  attending  physician  and  to  choose 
a  qualified  mental  retardation  professional 
or  case  manager,  to  be  fully  informed  in  ad- 
vance about  care  and  treatment,  to  be  fully 
informed  in  advance  of  any  changes  in  care 
or  treatment  that  may  affect  the  client's 
well-being,  and  to  participate  in  planning 
care  and  treatment  or  changes  in  such  care 
and  treatment. 

"(xii)  Voluntary  services.— The  right  not 
to  be  compelled  to  perform  services  for  the 
facility  and,  if  the  client  chooses  to  perform 
such  services,  to  be  compensated  for  such 
services  at  prevailing  wages  commensurate 
with  the  client's  productivity. 

"(xiii)  Other  rights.— Any  other  right  es- 
tablished by  the  Secretary. 
Clause  (v)  shall  not  be  construed  as  requir- 
ing the  provision  of  a  private  room. 

••(B)  Notice  of  rights.— A  habilitation  fa- 
cility must— 

"(i)  inform  each  client,  parent  (if  the 
client  is  a  minor),  or  legal  guardian  (if  any), 
orally  and  in  writing  at  the  time  of  admis- 
sion to  the  facility,  of  the  client's  legal 
rights  during  the  stay  at  the  facility:  and 

"(ii)  make  available  to  each  client,  parent 
(if  the  client  is  a  minor),  or  legal  guardian 
(if  any),  upon  reasonable  request,  a  written 
statement  of  such  rights  (which  statement 
is  updated  upon  changes  in  such  rights). 
The  written  description  of  legal  rights 
under  this  subparagraph  shall  include  a  de- 
scription of  the  protection  of  personal  funds 
under  paragraph  (6)  and  the  mailing  ad- 
dress, contact  person,  and  telephone 
number  of  the  State  protection  and  advoca- 
cy system  (established  under  part  C  of  the 
Developmental  Disabilities  Assistance  and 
Bill  of  Rights  Act)  or  other  appropriate 
agency  with  whom  the  client,  parent,  or 
guardian  may  file  a  complaint  respecting 
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client  abuse  and  neglect  and  misappropria- 
tion of  client  property  in  the  facility. 

"(C)  Rights  of  incompetent  clients.— In 
the  case  of  a  client  adjudged  incompetent 
under  the  laws  of  a  State,  the  rights  of  the 
client  under  this  title  shall  devolve  upon, 
and.  to  the  extent  judged  necessary  by  a 
court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  be  exercised 
by,  a  person  appointed  under  State  law  to 
act  on  the  client's  behalf.  For  purposes  of 
the  previous  sentence,  the  term  person'  in- 
cludes an  organization  which  is  independent 
of  a  facility. 

"(D)  Use  of  psychopharmacologic 
DRUGS.— Psychopharmacologlc  drugs  may  be 
administered  only  on  the  orders  of  a  physi- 
cian and  only  as  an  integral  part  of  a  plan 
(included  in  the  IPP)  designed  to  eliminate 
or  modify  the  symptoms  or  behaviors  for 
which  the  drugs  are  prescribed  and  only  if. 
at  least  annually,  an  independent,  external 
consultant  trained  in  the  administration 
and  interaction  of  psychopharmacologic 
drugs  reviews  the  appropriateness  of  the 
drug  plan  of  each  client  receiving  such 
drugs. 

'(2)  Transfer  and  discharge  rights.— 
"(A)  In  general.— a  habilltation  facility 
must  permit  each  client  to  remain  In  the  fa- 
cility and  must  not  transfer  or  discharge  the 
client  from  the  facility  unless— 

"(i)  the  transfer  or  discharge  is  necessary 
to  meet  the  client's  welfare  and  the  client's 
welfare  cannot  be  met  in  the  facility  in  the 
opinion  of  a  qualified  case  manager,  operat- 
ing independently  of  the  interests  of  any 
service  provider; 

"(11)  the  transfer  or  discharge  is  appropri- 
ate because  the  client  no  longer  requires 
continuous  active  treatment; 

"(ill)  the  safety  of  individuals  in  the  facili- 
ty is  endangered; 

"(Iv)  the  health  of  individuals  in  the  facili- 
ty would  otherwise  be  endangered;  or 

••(v)  the  facility  ceases  to  operate  or  the 
transfer  or  discharge  is  pursuant  to  a  court 
order  or  under  a  reduction  plan  approved  by 
the  Secretary  under  subsection  (1). 
In  each  of  the  cases  described  in  clauses  (i) 
through  (iv),  the  basis  for  the  transfer  or 
discharge  must  be  documented  in  the  cli- 
ent's clinical  record.  In  the  cases  described 
in  clauses  (i)  and  (ii).  the  documentation 
must  be  made  by  a  qualified  mental  retarda- 
tion professional,  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  Interdisciplinary  Team  and  in  the  cases 
described  in  clause  (iv)  the  documentation 
must  be  made  by  a  physician.  A  facility  may 
not  transfer  or  discharge  a  client  under 
clause  (i)  or  (11)  unless  the  service  needs  of 
the  client  recommended  under  subpara- 
graph (CMii)  will  be  met  in  the  client's  new 
living  environment.  A  facility  may  not 
transfer  or  discharge  a  client  under  clause 
(ill)  or  (iv)  unless  adequate  arrangements 
have  been  made  for  an  alternative  place- 
ment. 

"(B)  Pretransfer  and  predischarge 
notice.— 

"(i)  In  general.— Before  effecting  a  trans- 
fer or  discharge  of  a  client  (including  such  a 
transfer  or  discharge  under  a  reduction  plan 
under  subsection  (D),  a  habilltation  facility 
must— 

"(I)  notify  the  client,  parent  (if  the  client 
Is  a  minor),  or  legal  guardian  (if  any)  of  the 
transfer  or  discharge  and  the  reasons  there- 
for. 

"(II)   record   the   reasons   in   the  client's 
clinical   record   (including  any   documenta- 
tion required  under  subparagraph  (A)),  and 
"(III)  include  In  the  notice  the  items  de- 
scribed in  clause  (ill). 


"(ii)  Timing  of  notice.— The  notice  under 
clause  (1)(I)  must  be  made  at  least  60  days  in 
advance  of  the  client's  transfer  or  discharge 
except— 

"(I)  in  a  case  described  in  clause  (Hi)  or 
(iv)  of  subparagraph  (A); 

"(ID  in  a  case  described  in  clause  (1)  of 
subparagraph  (A),  where  a  more  Immediate 
transfer  or  discharge  is  necessitated  by  the 
client's  urgent  medical  needs;  or 

'■(III)  in  a  case  where  a  client  has  not  re- 
sided in  the  facility  for  60  days. 
In  the  case  of  such  exceptions,  notice  must 
be  given  as  many  days  before  the  date  of 
the  transfer  or  discharge  as  is  practicable. 

"(Hi)  Items  included  in  notice.— Each 
notice  under  clause  (i)  must  include— 

"(I)  for  transfers  or  discharges  effected  on 
or  after  January  1.  1991.  notice  of  the  cli- 
ent's right  to  appeal  the  transfer  or  dis- 
charge under  the  State  process  established 
under  subsection  (e)(5)(B);  and 

"(II)  in  the  case  of  clients  with  develop- 
mental disabilities,  the  mailing  address,  con- 
tact person,  and  telephone  number  of  the 
agency  responsible  for  the  protection  and 
advocacy  system  for  developmentally  dis- 
abled individuals  established  under  part  C 
of  the  Developmental  Disabilities  Assistance 
and  Bill  of  Rights  Act. 

"(C)  Summary,  post-discharge  plan,  and 
orientation.— If  a  client  is  to  be  either 
transferred  or  discharged  (including  such  a 
transfer  or  discharge  under  a  reduction  plan 
under  subsection  (O).  the  facility  must— 

"(i)  provide  a  final  summary  of  the  clients 
developmental,  behavioral,  social,  health, 
and  nutritional  status  and  skills  at  the  time 
for  the  discharge  that  is  available  for  re- 
lease to  authorized  persons  and  agencies, 
with  the  consent  of  the  client,  parent  (if  the 
client  is  a  minor),  or  legal  guardian  (if  any). 
"(11)  provide  recommendations  relating  to 
the  service  needs  of  the  client  in  the  client's 
new  living  environment;  and 

"(iii)  provide  the  client  with  sufficient 
preparation  and  orientation  (taking  into  ac- 
count the  client's  length  of  stay  at  the  facil- 
ity) to  ensure  safe  and  orderly  transfer  or 
discharge  from  the  facility. 

"(3)  Access  and  visitation  rights.— A  ha- 
billtation facility  must— 

"(A)  permit  immediate  access  to  any  client 
by  any  representative  of  the  Secretary,  by 
any  representative  of  the  State,  by  the  pro- 
tection and  advocacy  system  described  in 
paragraph  (2)(B)(iii)(II).  or  by  the  client's 
physician  or  qualified  mental  retardation 
professional; 

••(B)  permit  immediate  access  to  a  client, 
subject  to  the  clients  right  to  deny  or  with- 
draw consent  at  any  time,  by  immediate 
family  or  other  relatives  of  the  client; 

"(C)  permit  immediate  access  to  a  client, 
subject  to  reasonable  restrictions  and  the 
client's  right  to  deny  or  withdraw  consent  at 
any  time,  by  others  who  are  visiting  with 
the  consent  of  the  client; 

•■(D)  permit  reasonable  access  to  a  client 
by  any  other  entity  or  Individual  that  pro- 
vides health,  social,  legal,  or  other  services 
to  the  client  or  that  is  a  friend  of  the  client, 
subject  to  the  right  of  the  client,  parent  (if 
the  client  is  a  minor),  or  legal  guardian  (if 
any)  to  deny  or  withdraw  consent  at  any 
time; 

••(E)  permit  representatives  of  the  State 
protection  and  advocacy  system  (described 
in  paragraph  (2)(B)(iil)(II)).  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  client,  parent  (if  the  client  Is 
a  minor),  or  legal  guardian  (if  any)  and  con- 
sistent with  State  law.  to  examine  a  client's 
records;  and 

••(P)  permit  representatives  of  such  State 
protection   and   advocacy   system   to   have 


access  to  any  client  and  to  examine  the  cli- 
ent's records,  in  the  case  of  any  client— 

••(1)  who.  by  reason  of  the  client's  mental 
or  physical  condition,  is  unable  to  authorize 
such  examination. 

"(ii)  who  does  not  have  a  legal  guardian, 
conservator,  or  other  legal  representative, 
or  for  whom  the  legal  guardian  is  the  State, 
and 

"(iii)  with  respect  to  whom  a  complaint 
has  been  received  by  such  system  or  with  re- 
spect to  whom  there  is  probable  cause  to  be- 
lieve that  such  client  has  been  subject  to 
abuse  and  neglect. 

""(4)  Equal  access  to  quality  care.— An 
habilltation  facility  must  establish  and 
maintain  identical  policies  and  practices  re- 
garding the  admission,  transfer,  and  dis- 
charge of,  and  the  provision  of  services  re- 
quired under  the  State  plan  for,  all  individ- 
uals regardless  of  source  of  payment. 

■(5)  Admissions  policy.— With  respect  to 
admissions  practices,  an  habilltation  facility 
must— 

■"(A)(i)  not  require  individuals  applying  to 
reside  or  residing  in  the  facility  to  waive 
their  rights  to  benefits  under  this  title,  (ii) 
not  require  oral  or  written  assurance  that 
such  individuals  are  not  eligible  for.  or  will 
not  apply  for.  benefits  under  this  title,  and 
(111)  provide  to  such  individuals  (and  their 
representatives)  oral  and  written  informa- 
tion about  how  to  apply  for  and  use  such 
benefits  and  how  to  receive  refunds  for  pre- 
vious payments  covered  by  such  benefits: 

"(B)  not  require  a  third  party  guarantee 
of  payment  to  the  facility  as  a  condition  of 
admission  (or  expedited  admission)  to.  or 
continued  stay  in.  the  facility;  and 

"(C)  in  the  case  of  an  individual  who  is  en- 
titled to  medical  assistance  for  habilltation 
facility  services,  not  charge,  solicit,  accept, 
or  receive,  in  addition  to  any  amount  other- 
wise required  to  be  paid  under  the  State 
plan  under  this  title,  any  gift,  money,  dona- 
tion, or  other  consideration  as  a  precondi- 
tion of  admitting  (or  expediting  the  admis- 
sion of)  the  individual  to  the  facility  or  as  a 
requirement  for  the  individuals  continued 
stay  in  the  facility. 

"(6)  Management  of  client  funds.— 

"(A)  In  general.— The  habilltation  facili- 

ty- 

■■(1)  whether  or  not  a  client  deposits  per- 
sonal funds  with  the  facility,  must  allow  in- 
dividual clients  to  manage  their  financial  af- 
fairs and  teach  them  to  do  so  to  the  extent 
of  their  capabilities,  and 

"(ii)  upon  the  written  authorization  of  the 
client,  parent  (if  the  client  is  a  minor),  or 
legal  guardian  (if  any),  must  hold,  safe- 
guard, and  account  for  such  personal  funds 
under  a  system  established  and  maintained 
by  the  facility  in  accordance  with  this  para- 
graph. 

■•(B)  Facility  management  of  personal 
FUNDS.— Upon  a  facility's  acceptance  of  writ- 
ten authorization  under  subparagraph 
(A)(ii).  the  facility  must  manage  and  ac- 
count for  the  personal  funds  of  the  client 
deposited  with  the  facility  as  follows: 

••(i)  Deposit.— The  facility  must  deposit 
any  amount  of  personal  funds  in  excess  of 
$50  with  respect  to  a  client  in  an  interest 
bearing  account  (or  accounts)  that  is  sepa- 
rate from  any  of  the  facility's  operating  ac- 
counts and  credit  all  interest  earned  on  such 
separate  account  to  such  account.  With  re- 
spect to  any  other  personal  funds,  the  facili- 
ty must  maintain  such  funds  in  a  noninter- 
est  bearing  account  or  petty  cash  fund. 

••(ii)  Accounting  and  records.— The  facili- 
ty must  assure  a  full  and  complete  separate 
accounting  of  each  such  client's  personal 
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funds,  maintain  a  written  record  of  all  fi- 
nancial transactions  involving  the  personal 
funds  of  a  client  deposited  with  the  facility, 
and  afford  the  client,  parent  (if  the  client  is 
a  minor),  or  legal  guardian  (if  any)  reasona- 
ble access  to  such  record. 

"(iii)  Notice  of  certain  balances.— The  fa- 
cility must  notify  each  client  receiving  medi- 
cal assistance  under  this  title  or  the  parent 
(if  the  client  is  a  minor)  or  legal  guardian  (if 
any),  when  the  amount  in  the  client's  ac- 
count reaches  $200  less  than  the  dollar 
amount  determined  under  section 
16U(a)(3)(B)  and  the  fact  that  if  the 
amount  in  the  account  (in  addition  to  the 
value  of  the  client's  other  nonexempt  re- 
sources) reaches  the  amount  determined 
under  such  section  the  client  may  lose  eligi- 
bility for  such  medical  assistance  or  for  ben- 
efits under  title  XVI. 

"(iv)  Conveyance  upon  death.— Upon  the 
death  of  a  client  with  such  an  account,  the 
facility  must  convey  promptly  the  client's 
personal  funds  (and  a  final  accounting  of 
such  funds)  to  the  individual  administering 
the  client's  estate. 

"(C)  Assurance  of  financial  security.— 
The  facility  must  purchase  a  surety  bond,  or 
otherwise  provide  assurance  satisfactory  to 
the  Secretary,  to  assure  the  security  of  all 
personal  funds  of  clients  deposited  with  the 
facility.  In  addition,  the  chairperson  of  the 
governing  tKxly  of  the  facility,  and  the 
chainJerson  of  any  committee  or  organiza- 
tion representing  the  clients,  and  their  par- 
ents and  guardians,  shall  promptly  be  noti- 
fied as  to  the  content  of  any  allegations  and 
associated  reports. 

"(D)  Limitation  on  charges  to  personal 
FUNDS.— The  facility  may  not  impose  a 
charge  against  the  personal  funds  of  a  client 
for  any  item  or  service  for  which  payment  is 
made  under  this  title. 

"(E)  No  facility  borrowing  of  personal 
FUNDS.— The  facility  may  not  Iwrrow,  or  use 
as  security  for  any  indebtedness,  personal 
funds  deposited  with  the  facility. 

"(d)  Requirements  Relating  to  Adminis- 
tration and  Other  Matters.— 

"(1)  Administration.— An  habilitation  fa- 
cility must  be  administered  in  a  manner 
that  enables  it  to  use  its  resources  effective- 
ly and  efficiently  to  promote  maintenance 
or  enhancement  of  the  quality  of  life,  inde- 
pendence, productivity,  and  integration  into 
the  community  of  each  client. 

"(2)  Licensing  and  life  safety  code.— 

"(A)  Licensing.— An  habilitation  facility 
must  be  licensed  under  applicable  State  and 
local  law. 

"(B)  Life  safety  code.— An  habilitation  fa- 
cility must  meet  such  provisions  of  such  edi- 
tion (as  specified  by  the  Secretary  in  regula- 
tion) of  the  Life  Safety  Code  of  the  Nation- 
al Pire  Protection  Association  as  are  appli- 
cable to  health  care  occupancies  or  residen- 
tial board  and  care  occupancies:  except 
that- 

"(i)  the  Secretary  may  waive,  for  such  pe- 
riods as  he  deems  appropriate,  specific  pro- 
visions of  such  Code  which  if  rigidly  applied 
would  result  in  unreasonable  hardship  upon 
a  facility,  but  only  if  such  waiver  would  not 
adversely  affect  the  health  and  safety  of  cli- 
ents or  personnel,  and 

"(ii)  the  provisions  of  such  Code  shall  not 
apply  in  any  State  if  the  Secretary  finds 
that  in  such  State  there  is  in  effect  a  fire 
and  safety  code,  imposed  by  State  law. 
which  adequately  protects  clients  of  and 
personnel  in  habilitation  facilities. 

"(3)  Sanitation  and  infection  control 
AND  physical  ENVIRONMENT.— An  habilita- 
tion facility  must— 


"(A)  establish  and  maintain  an  infection 
control  program  designed  to  provide  a  safe, 
sanitary,  and  comfortable  environment  in 
which  clients  reside  and  to  help  prevent  the 
development  and  transmission  of  disease 
and  infection,  and 

"(B)  be  designed,  constructed,  equipped, 
and  maintained  in  a  manner  to  protect  the 
health  and  safety  of  clients,  personnel,  and 
the  general  public. 

"(4)  Miscellaneous.— 

"(A)  Compliance  with  federal,  state,  and 

LOCAL    laws    and    PROFESSIONAL    STANDARDS.— 

An  habilitation  facility  must  operate  and 
provide  services  in  compliance  with  all  ap- 
plicable Federal,  State,  and  local  laws  and 
regulations  (including  the  requirements  of 
section  1124)  and  with  accepted  professional 
standards  and  principles  which  apply  to  pro- 
fessionals providing  services  in  such  a  facili- 
ty. 

"(B)  OrHER.— An  habilitation  facility  must 
meet  such  other  requirements  relating  to 
the  health  and  safety  of  clients  or  relating 
to  the  physical  facilities  thereof  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  find  necessary.". 

(c)  State  Requirement  for  Preadmission 
Screening  and  Client  Review.— For  State 
requirement  for  preadmission  screening  and 
client  review,  see  the  amendment  made  by 
section  301  of  this  Act. 

(d)  Federal  Responsibilities.— Section 
1927  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  subsection; 

"(f)  Responsibilities  of  Secretary  Re- 
lating to  Habilitation  Facility  Require- 
ments.— 

"(1)  General  responsibility.- It  is  the 
duty  and  responsibility  of  the  Secretary  to 
assure  that  requirements  which  govern  the 
provision  of  care  in  habilitation  facilities 
under  State  plans  approved  under  this  title. 
and  the  enforcement  of  such  requirements, 
are  adequate  to  protect  the  health,  safety, 
welfare,  and  rights  of  clients  and  to  promote 
the  effective  and  efficient  use  of  public 
moneys. 

"■(2)  Operational  definition  of  continu- 
ous ACTIVE  TREATMENT.— The  Secretary  shall 
establish,  by  not  later  than  January  1.  1991. 
an  operational  definition  of  continuous 
active  treatment  that  promotes  a  consistent 
assessment  of  whether  an  habilitation  facili- 
ty is  in  compliance  with  the  requirements  of 
subsection  (b)(2)(A). 

""(3)  Federal  guidelines  for  state  appeals 

PROCESS  FOR  transfers  AND  DISCHARGES.— For 

purposes  of  subsections  (c)(2)(B)(iii)  and 
(e)(5)(B).  by  not  later  than  July  1.  1990.  the 
Secretary  shall  establish  guidelines  for  min- 
imum standards  which  State  appeals  proc- 
esses under  subsection  (e)(5)(B)  must  meet 
to  provide  a  fair  mechanism  for  hearing  ap- 
peals on  transfers  and  discharges  of  clients 
from  habilitation  facilities.  The  guidelines 
shall  provide,  upon  the  request  of  a  client, 
parent  (if  the  client  is  a  minor),  or  legal 
guardian  (if  any),  for  the  participation  of  a 
representative  of  the  State  protection  and 
advocacy  system  (described  in  subsection 
(c)(2)(B)(iii)(II))  in  the  appeals  process  with 
respect  to  that  client. 

"(4)  Criteria  for  administration.— The 
Secretary  shall  establish  criteria  for  assess- 
ing an  habilitation  facility's  compliance 
with  the  requirement  of  subsection  (d)(1) 
with  respect  to— 

"(A)  its  governing  body  and  management. 

"(B)  disaster  preparedness. 

■'(C)  laboratory  and  radiological  services 
(if  provided), 

"(D)  clinical  records,  and 

"(E)  client  and  advocate  participation.". 


(b)  Incorporating  Requirements  into 
State  Plan.— Section  1902(a)  of  such  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  1396a(a))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (13)(A).  by  inserting 
""which,  in  the  case  of  habilitation  facilities, 
take  into  account  the  costs  of  complying 
with  subsections  (b)  (other  than  paragraph 
(4)(D)),  (c).  and  (d)  of  section  1927,"  after 
"State""  the  second  place  it  appears:  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (28).  by  striking  ""and"  at 
the  end  of  subparagraph  (C)  and  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  new  subpara- 
graphs: 

"(E)  that  any  habilitation  facility  receiv- 
ing payments  under  such  plan  must  satisfy 
all  the  requirements  of  sul)sections  (b) 
through  (d)  of  section  1927  as  they  apply  to 
such  facilities:  and 

'"(F)  for  compliance  (by  the  date  specified 
in  the  respective  sections)  with  the  require- 
ments of— 

"(i)  section  1927(e)  (relating  to  preadmis- 
sion screening  and  client  review); 

""(ii)  section  1927(g)  (relating  to  responsi- 
bility for  survey  and  certification  of  habili- 
tation facilities);  and 

"(iii)  sections  1927(h)(2)(B)  and 
1927(h)(2)(D)  (relating  to  establishment  and 
application  of  remedies):"'. 

(c)  Revision  of  Previous  Definition.— 
Subsection  (d)  of  section  1905  of  such  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  1396d)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows; 

"(d)  For  definition  of  the  term  habilita- 
tion facility',  see  section  1927(a)."". 

(d)  Conforming  Amendments.— ( 1 )  Section 
1902  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1396a)  is  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  in  subsections  (a)(10)(A)(ii)(VI), 
(a)(10)(C)(iv).  (a)(13).  (a)(30)(B),  and 
(e)(3)(B)(i).  by  striking  ""intermediate  care 
facility  for  the  mentally  retarded"  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  "habilitation 
facility"; 

(B)  in  subsections  (a)(13)(C),  by  striking 
"intermediate  care  facilities  for  the  mental- 
ly retarded"'  and  inserting  '"habilitation  fa- 
cilities": 

(C)  in  subsection  (e)(9)(A)(iii),  by  striking 
"".  nursing  facility,  or  intermediate  care  fa- 
cility for  the  mentally  retarded""  and  insert- 
ing "or  nursing  facility";  and 

(D)  in  subsection  (e)(9)(B),  by  striking  ", 
nursing  facilities,  or  intermediate  care  facili- 
ties for  the  mentally  retarded"  and  insert- 
ing "or  nursing  facilities". 

(2)  Section  1905  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
1396d)  is  amended— 

(A)  in  subsection  (a)(15).  by  striking  "in- 
termediate care  facility  for  the  mentally  re- 
tarded" and  inserting  "habilitation  facility", 
and 

(B)  in  subsection  (a)(15),  by  striking  "sec- 
tion 1902(a)(31)(A)"  and  inserting  "section 
1927(e)". 

(3)  Section  1915(c)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
1396n(c))— 

(A)  in  paragraphs  (1),  (2)(C),  (5),  and 
(7)(B),  by  striking  ""intermediate  care  facili- 
ty for  the  mentally  retarded"  each  place  it 
appears  and  inserting  "habilitation  facility"", 

(B)  in  paragraph  (2)(B),  by  striking  ""inter- 
mediate care  facility  services  for  the  mental- 
ly retarded'"  and  "habilitation  facility  serv- 
ices", and 

(C)  in  paragraph  (7)(A),  by  striking  "inter- 
mediate care  facilities  for  the  mentally  re- 
tarded" and  inserting  "habilitation  facili- 
ties". 

(4)  Section  1916  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
13960)  is  amended,  in  subsections  (a)(2)(C) 
and  (b)(2)(C),  by  striking  "intermediate  care 
facility  for  the  mentally  retarded"  and  in- 
serting "habilitation  facility". 
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(5)  Section  1917(a)(l)(B)(i)  of  such  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  1396p(a)(l)(B)(i))  is  amended  by 
striking  "intermediate  care  facility  for  the 
mentally  retarded"  and  inserting  "habilita- 
tion facility". 

(6)  Section  1128B  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
1320a-7b)  is  amended,  in  subsections  (c)  and 
(d)(2)(A).  by  striking  "intermediate  care  fa- 
cility for  the  mentally  retarded"  and  insert- 
ing "habilitation  facility". 

SEt .  202.  SIRVKY  AND  CKKTIFHATIOS  PROCESS. 

Section  1927  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  as 
inserted  by  section  201,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

•(g)  Survey  and  Certification  Process.— 
"(1)  State  and  federal  responsibility.— 
"(A)  In  general.— Under  each  State  plan 
under  this  title,  the  State  shall  be  responsi- 
ble for  certifying,  in  accordance  with  sur- 
veys conducted  under  paragraph  (2),  the 
compliance  of  habilitation  facilities  (other 
than  facilities  of  the  State)  with  the  re- 
quirements of  subsections  (b),  (c),  and  (d). 
The  Secretary  shall  be  responsible  for  certi- 
fying, in  accordance  with  surveys  conducted 
under  paragraph  (2),  the  compliance  of 
State  habilitation  facilities  with  the  require- 
ments of  such  subsections. 

"(B)  Educational  program.— Each  State 
shall  conduct  periodic  educational  programs 
for  the  staff  and  clients  in  habilitation  fa- 
cilities, and  for  the  parents  (if  the  client  is  a 
minor)  and  legal  guardians  (if  any)  of  such 
clients,  in  order  to  present  current  regula- 
tions, procedures,  and  policies  under  this 
section. 

•(C)    Investigation    or    allegations    or 
client  neglect  and  abuse  and  misappropria- 
tion OF  client  property.— The  State  shall 
provide,  through  the  agency  responsible  for 
surveys  and  certification  of  habilitation  fa- 
cilities under  this  subsection,  for  a  process 
for  the  receipt,  review,  and  investigation  of 
allegations  of  client  neglect  and  abuse  (in- 
cluding injuries  of  unknown  source)  by  staff 
and  of  misappropriation  of  client  property 
by  staff   in   an   habilitation   facility.   Such 
process  shall  provide  for  documentation  of 
findings  relating  to  such  allegations  with  re- 
spect to  a  staff  member,  for  inclusion  of  any 
brief  statement  of  the  staff  member  disput- 
ing such  findings,  and  for  inclusion,  in  any 
disclosure  of  such  findings,  of  such  brief 
statement  (or  of  a  clear  and  accurate  sum- 
mary thereof).  The  findings  relating  to  such 
allegations  shall  be  made  available,  on  re- 
quest, to  the  State  protection  and  advocacy 
system         (described         in         subsection 
(c)(2)(B)(iii)(II))  and  to  other  appropriate 
agency    or   agencies   with   whom   a   client, 
parent,  or  guardian  may  file  a  complaint  re- 
specting client  abuse  and  neglect  and  misap- 
propriation of  client  property  in  the  facility. 
In  addition,  the  chairperson  of  the  govern- 
ing body  of  the  facility,  and  the  chairperson 
of  any  committee  or  organization  represent- 
ing the  clients,  and  their  parents  and  guard- 
ians, shall  promptly  be  notified  as  to  the 
content  of  any  allegations  and  associated  re- 
ports. 

■•(D)  Construction.— The  failure  of  the 
Secretary  to  issue  regulations  to  carry  out 
this  subsection  shall  not  relieve  a  State  of 
its  responsibility  under  this  subsection. 
••(2)  Annual  surveys.- 
•■(A)  In  general.— Each  habilitation  facili- 
ty shall  be  subject  to  an  annual  survey,  to 
be  conducted  without  any  prior  notice  to 
the  facility.  Any  individual  who  notifies  (or 
causes  to  be  notified)  an  habilitation  facility 
of  the  time  or  date  on  which  such  a  survey 
is  scheduled  to  be  conducted  is  subject  to  a 
civil  money  penalty  of  not  to  exceed  $2,000. 


The  provisions  of  section  1128A  (other  than 
subsections  (a)  and  (b))  shall  apply  to  a  civil 
money  penalty  under  the  previous  sentence 
in  the  same  manner  as  such  provisions 
apply  to  a  penalty  or  proceeding  under  sec- 
tion 1128A(a).  The  Secretary  shall  review 
each  State's  procedures  for  scheduling  and 
conduct  of  annual  surveys  to  assure  that 
the  State  has  taken  all  reasonable  steps  to 
avoid  giving  notice  of  such  a  survey  through 
the  scheduling  procedures  and  the  conduct 
of  the  surveys  themselves. 

■•(B)  Contents.— Each  annual  survey  shall 
include— 

•■(i)  a  review,  based  on  a  representative 
sample  of  clients  and  IPPs.  of  the  quality, 
appropriateness,  and  effectiveness  of  active 
treatment  provided,  and 

■•(ii)  a  review  of  compliance  with  all  re- 
quirements under  this  section. 

••(C)  Frequency.- Each  habilitation  facili- 
ty shall  be  subject  to  an  annual  survey  not 
later  than  15  months  after  the  date  of  the 
previous  annual  survey  conducted  under 
this  subparagraph.  The  Statewide  average 
interval  between  annual  surveys  of  habilita- 
tion facilities  shall  not  exceed  12  months. 

••(D)  Survey  protocol.— Annual  surveys 
shall  be  conducted— 

■■(i)  based  upon  a  protocol  which  the  Sec- 
retary has  developed,  tested,  and  validated 
by  not  later  than  October  1,  1990,  and 

••(ii)  by  individuals,  of  a  survey  team,  who 
meet  such  minimum  qualifications  as  the 
Secretary  establishes  by  not  later  than  such 
date. 

The  failure  of  the  Secretary  to  develop,  test, 
or  validate  such  protocols  or  to  establish 
such  minimum  qualifications  shall  not  re- 
lieve any  State  of  its  responsibility  (or  the 
Secretary  of  the  Secretary's  responsibility) 
to  conduct  surveys  under  this  subsection. 

••(E)     Consistency     of     surveys.— Each 
State  shall  implement  programs  to  measure 
and  reduce  inconsistency  in  the  application 
of  survey  results  among  surveyors. 
•■(F)  Survey  teams.— 

"(i)  In  general.— Surveys  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  conducted  by  a  multidisci- 
plinary  team  of  professionals. 

••(ii)  Prohibition  of  conflicts  of  inter- 
est.—A  State  may  not  use  as  a  member  of  a 
survey  team  under  this  subsection  an  indi- 
vidual who  is  serving  (or  has  served  within 
the  previous  2  years)  as  a  member  of  the 
staff  of,  or  as  a  consultant  to.  the  facility 
surveyed  respecting  compliance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  subsections  (b),  (c),  and  (d), 
or  who  has  a  personal  or  familial  financial 
interest  in  the  facility  being  surveyed. 

••(iii)  Training.- The  Secretary  shall  pro- 
vide for  the  comprehensive  training  of  State 
and  Federal  surveyors  in  the  conduct  of 
annual  surveys  under  this  subsection,  in- 
cluding the  auditing  of  client  assessments 
and  IPPs.  No  individual  shall  serve  as  a 
member  of  a  survey  team  unless  the  individ- 
ual has  successfully  completed  a  training 
and  testing  program  in  survey  and  certifica- 
tion techniques  that  has  been  approved  by 
the  Secretary. 
••(3)  Validation  surveys.— 
••(A)  In  general.— The  Secretary  shall  con- 
duct onsite  surveys  of  a  representative 
sample  of  habilitation  facilities  in  each 
State,  within  2  months  of  the  date  of  sur- 
veys conducted  under  paragraph  (2)  by  the 
State,  in  a  sufficient  number  to  allow  infer- 
ences about  the  adequacies  of  each  State's 
surveys  conducted  under  paragraph  (2).  In 
conducting  such  surveys,  the  Secretary  shall 
use  the  same  survey  protocols  as  the  State 
is  required  to  use  under  paragraph  (2).  If 
the  State  has  determined  that  an  individual 


habilitation  facility  meets  the  requirements 
of  subsections  (b).  (c).  and  (d),  but  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  the  facility  does  not 
meet  such  requirements,  the  Secretary's  de- 
termination as  to  the  facility's  noncompli- 
ance with  such  requirements  is  binding  and 
supersedes  that  of  the  State  survey. 

"(B)  Reduction  in  administrative  costs 
FOR  substandard  PERFORMANCE.— If  the  Sec- 
retary finds,  on  the  basis  of  such  surveys, 
that  a  State  has  failed  to  perform  surveys  as 
required  under  paragraph  (2)  or  that  a 
State's  survey  and  certification  performance 
otherwise  is  not  adequate,  the  Secretary 
may  provide  for  the  training  of  survey 
teams  in  the  State  and  shall  provide  for  a 
reduction  of  the  payment  otherwise  made  to 
the  State  under  section  1903(a)(2)(D)  with 
respect  to  a  quarter  equal  to  33  percent  mul- 
tiplied by  a  fraction,  the  denominator  of 
which  is  equal  to  the  total  number  of  clients 
in  habilitation  facilities  surveyed  by  the 
Secretary  that  quarter  and  the  numerator 
of  which  is  equal  to  the  total  number  of  cli- 
ents in  habilitation  facilities  which  were 
found  pursuant  to  such  surveys  to  be  not  in 
compliance  with  any  of  the  requirements  of 
subsections  (b).  (c),  and  (d).  A  State  that  is 
dissatisfied  with  the  Secretary's  findings 
under  this  subparagraph  may  obtain  recon- 
sideration and  review  of  the  findings  under 
section  1116  in  the  same  manner  as  a  State 
may  seek  reconsideration  and  review  under 
that  section  of  the  Secretary's  determina- 
tion under  section  1116(a)(1). 

••(C)  Special  surveys  or  compliance.— 
Where  the  Secretary  has  reason  to  question 
the  compliance  of  an  habilitation  facility 
with  any  of  the  requirements  of  subsections 
(b),  (c).  and  (d),  the  Secretary  may  conduct 
a  survey  of  the  facility  and,  on  the  basis  of 
that  survey,  make  independent  and  binding 
determinations  concerning  the  extent  to 
which  the  habilitation  facility  meets  such 
requirements. 

••(4)  Investigation  or  complaints  and 
monitoring  habilitation  facility  compli- 
ance.—Each  State  and  the  Secretary  shall 
maintain  procedures  and  adequate  staff  to— 

■•(A)  investigate  complaints  of  violations 
of  requirements  by  habilitation  facilities, 
and 

••(B)  monitor,  on-site,  on  a  regular,  as 
needed  basis,  an  habilitation  facility's  com- 
pliance with  the  requirements  of  subsec- 
tions (b),  (c),  and  (d),  if— 

••(i)  the  facility  has  been  found  not  to  be 
in  compliance  with  such  requirements  and  is 
in  the  process  of  correcting  deficiencies  to 
achieve  such  compliance: 

••(ii)  the  facility  was  previously  found  not 
to  be  in  compliance  with  such  requirements, 
has  corrected  deficiencies  to  achieve  such 
compliance,  and  verification  of  continued 
compliance  is  indicated:  or 

••(iii)  the  State  or  the  Secretary,  respec- 
tively, has  reason  to  question  the  compli- 
ance of  the  facility  with  such  requirements. 

••(5)  Disclosure  or  results  of  inspec- 
tions AND  activities.— 

"(A)  Public  information.— Each  State, 
and  the  Secretary,  shall  make  available  to 
the  public— 

••(i)  information  respecting  all  sur\eys  and 
certifications  made  respecting  habilitation 
facilities,  including  statements  of  deficien- 
cies and  plans  of  correction, 

••(ii)  copies  of  cost  reports  of  such  facili- 
ties filed  under  this  title, 

••(iii)  copies  of  statements  of  ownership 
under  section  1124,  and 

••(iv)  information  disclosed  under  section 
1126. 
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"(B)    NOTICB  TO   PROTECTION   AND   ADVOCACY 

SYSTm.— Each  State  shall  notify  the  agency 
responsible  for  the  protection  and  advocacy 
system  for  developmentally  disabled  individ- 
uals esUblished  under  part  C  of  the  Devel- 
opmental Disabilities  Assistance  and  Bill  of 
Rights  Act  of  the  SUtes  findings  of  non- 
compliance with  any  of  the  requirements  of 
subsections  (b),  (c).  and  (d).  with  respect  to 
an  habilitation  facility  in  the  SUte. 

"(C)  Notice  to  family.— If  a  State  finds 
that  an  habilitation  facility  has  provided 
services  of  substandard  quality,  the  State 
shall  notify  the  parent  (if  the  client  is  a 
minor),  or  legal  guardian  (if  any)  of  each 
client  with  respect  to  which  such  finding  is 
made. 

"(D)  Access  to  fraud  control  units.— 
Each  State  shall  provide  its  State  medicaid 
fraud  and  abuse  control  unit  (established 
under  section  1903(q))  with  access  to  all  in- 
formation of  the  State  agency  responsible 
for  surveys  and  certifications  under  this 
subsection.". 

(b)  Required  Posting  of  Survey  Re- 
sults.—Section  1927(d)(4)  of  such  Act,  as  in- 
serted by  section  201  of  this  Act,  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sub- 
paragraph: 

"(C)  Posting  of  survey  results.— An  ha- 
bilitation facility  must  post  in  a  place  read- 
ily accessible  to  clients  the  results  of  the 
most  recent  survey  of  the  facility  conducted 
under  subsection  (g).". 

SEC.  203.  ENFORCEMENT  PRtHESS. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  1927  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  as  inserted  by  section 
201  and  amended  by  section  202,  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(h)  Enforcement  Process.— 

"(1)  In  general.— If  a  State  finds,  on  the 
basis  of  an  annual  survey  under  subsection 
<gK2)  or  otherwise,  that  an  habilitation  fa- 
cility no  longer  meets  a  requirement  of  sub- 
section (b).  (c).  or  (d).  and  further  finds  that 
the  facility's  deficiencies— 

"(A)  immediately  jeopardize  the  health  or 
safety  of  its  clients,  the  State  shall  take  im- 
mediate action  to  remove  the  jeopardy  and 
correct  the  deficiencies  through  the  remedy 
specified  in  paragraph  (2)(A)(iii).  or  termi- 
nate the  facility's  participation  under  the 
State  plan  and  may  provide,  in  addition,  for 
one  or  more  of  the  other  remedies  described 
in  paragraph  (2):  or 

"(B)  do  not  immediately  jeopardize  the 
health  or  safety  of  its  clients,  the  State 
may— 

"(i)  terminate  the  facility's  participation 
under  the  State  plan. 

"(ii)  provide  for  one  or  more  of  the  reme- 
dies described  in  paragraph  (2),  or 

"(iii)  do  both. 
Nothing  in  this  paragraph  shall  be  con- 
strued as  restricting  the  remedies  available 
to  a  State  to  remedy  an  habilitation  facili- 
ty's deficiencies.  If  a  State  fincis  that  an  ha- 
bilitation facility  meets  the  requirements  of 
subsections  (b),  (c).  and  (d),  but,  as  of  a  pre- 
vious period,  did  not  meet  such  require- 
ments, the  State  may  provide  for  a  civil 
money  penalty  under  paragraph  (2>(A)(ii) 
for  the  days  in  which  it  finds  that  the  facili- 
ty was  not  in  compliance  with  such  require- 
ments. 

"(2)  Specifies  remedies.— 

"(A)  Listing.— Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
paragraph (BKii).  each  State  shall  establish 
by  law  (whether  statute  or  regulation)  at 
least  the  following  remedies: 

"(i)  Denial  of  payment  under  the  State 
plan  with  respect  to  any  individual  admitted 
to  the  habilitation  facility  involved  after 


such  notice  to  the  public  and  to  the  facility 
as  may  be  provided  for  by  the  State. 

"(ii)  A  civil  money  penalty  assessed  and 
collected,  with  Interest,  for  each  day  in 
which  the  facility  is  or  was  out  of  compli- 
ance with  a  requirement  of  subsection  (b), 
(c),  or  (d).  Funds  collected  by  a  State  as  a 
result  of  imposition  of  such  a  penalty  (or  as 
a  result  of  the  imposition  by  the  State  of  a 
civil  money  penalty  for  activities  described 
in  subsection  (g)(2)(A))  shall  be  applied  to 
the  protection  of  the  health  or  property  of 
clients  of  habilitation  facilities  that  the 
State  or  the  Secretary  finds  deficient,  in- 
cluding payment  for  the  costs  of  relocation 
of  clients,  maintenance  of  operation  of  a  fa- 
cility pending  correction  of  deficiencies  or 
closure,  and  reimbursement  of  clients  for 
personal  funds  lost. 

"(iii)  In  cases  where  a  correction  or  reduc- 
tion plan  has  not  been  approved  under  sub- 
section (i),  the  appointment  of  temporary 
management  to  oversee  the  operation  of  the 
facility  and  to  assure  the  health  and  safety 
of  the  facility's  clients,  where  there  is  a 
need  for  temporary  management  while— 

"(I)  there  is  an  orderly  closure  of  the  fa- 
cility, or 

"(II)  improvements  are  made  in  order  to 
bring  the  facility  into  compliance  with  all 
the  requirements  of  subsections  (b).  (c).  and 
(d). 

The  temporary  management  under  this 
clause  shall  not  be  terminated  under  sub- 
clause (II)  until  the  State  has  determined 
that  the  facility  has  the  management  capa- 
bility to  ensure  continued  compliance  with 
all  the  requirements  of  subsections  (b).  (c). 
and(d). 

"(iv)  The  authority,  in  the  case  of  an 
emergency,  to  close  the  facility,  to  transfer 
clients  in  that  facility  to  other  facilities,  or 
both. 

The  State  also  shall  specify  criteria,  as  to 
when  and  how  each  of  such  remedies  is  to 
be  applied,  the  amounts  of  any  fines,  and 
the  severity  of  each  of  these  remedies,  to  be 
used  in  the  imposition  of  such  remedies. 
Such  criteria  shall  be  designed  so  as  to  mini- 
mize the  time  between  the  identification  of 
violations  and  final  imposition  of  the  reme- 
dies and  shall  provide  for  the  imposition  of 
incrementally  more  severe  fines  for  repeat- 
ed or  uncorrected  deficiencies.  In  addition, 
the  State  may  provide  for  other  specified 
remedies,  such  as  plans  of  correction  and  re- 
duction plans  under  subsection  (i). 

"(B)  Deadline  and  guidance.— As  a  condi- 
tion for  approval  of  a  State  plan  for  calen- 
dar quarters  beginning  on  or  after  January 
1.  1991.  each  State  shall  establish  the  reme- 
dies described  in  clauses  (i)  through  (iv)  of 
subparagraph  (A)  by  not  later  than  January 
1,  1991.  The  Secretary  shall  provide, 
through  regulations  or  otherwise  by  not 
later  than  July  1.  1990,  guidance  to  States  in 
establishing  such  remedies;  but  the  failure 
of  the  Secretary  to  provide  such  guidance 
shall  not  relieve  a  State  of  the  responsibility 
for  establishing  such  remedies. 

"(C)  Assuring  prompt  compliance.— If  an 
habilitation  facility  has  not  complied  with 
any  of  the  requirements  of  subsections  (b), 
(c),  and  (d).  within  3  months  after  the  date 
the  facility  is  found  to  be  out  of  compliance 
with  such  requirements,  and  a  reiluction 
plan  has  not  been  approved  with  respect  to 
the  facility  under  subsection  (i),  the  State 
shall  impose  the  remedy  described  in  sub- 
paragraph (A)(ii)  and  the  remedy  described 
in  subparagraph  (A)(i)  for  all  individuals 
who  are  admitted  to  the  facility  after  such 
date. 

"(D)  Repeated  noncompliance.— In  the 
case  of  an  habilitation  facility  which,  on  3 


consecutive  annual  surveys  conducted  under 
subsection  (g)(2).  has  been  found  not  to  pro- 
vide continuous  Eictive  treatment  of  ade- 
quate quality  and  effectiveness,  the  State 
shall  (regardless  of  what  other  remedies  are 
provided)— 

"(i)  impose  the  remedies  described  in 
clauses  (i)  and  (ii)  of  subparagraph  (A),  and 

"(ii)  monitor  the  facility  under  subsection 
(g)(4)(B), 

until  the  facility  has  demonstrated,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  State,  that  it  is  in  compli- 
ance with  the  requirements  of  subsections 
(b).  (c).  and  (d),  and  that  it  will  remain  in 
compliance  with  such  requirements.  Under 
clause  (i).  the  remedy  described  in  subpara- 
graph (A)(ii)  shall  be  applied  with  respect  to 
each  day  of  noncompliance  covered  under 
any  of  such  3  annual  surveys. 

"(E)  Funding.- The  reasonable  expendi- 
tures of  a  State  to  provide  for  temporary 
management  and  other  expenses  associated 
with  implementing  the  remedies  described 
in  clauses  (iii)  and  (iv)  of  subparagraph  (A) 
shall  be  considered,  for  purposes  of  section 
1903(a)(7).  to  be  necessary  for  the  proper 
and  efficient  administration  of  the  State 
plan. 

"(3)  Secretarial  authority.— 

"(A)  For  state  habilitation  facilities.— 
With  respect  to  a  State  habilitation  facility, 
the  Secretary  shall  have  the  authority  and 
duties  of  a  State  under  this  subsection,  in- 
cluding the  authority  to  impose  remedies 
described  in  clauses  (i),  (ii),  and  (iii)  of  para- 
graph (2)(A),  except  that  the  remedy  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (C)(ii)  shall  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  remedy  described  in  para- 
graph (2)(A)(ii). 

"(B)  Other  habilitation  facilities.— 
With  respect  to  any  other  habilitation  facil- 
ity in  a  State,  if  the  Secretary  finds  that  an 
habilitation  facility  no  longer  meets  a  re- 
quirement of  subsection  (b).  (c),  or  (d),  and 
further  finds  that  the  facility's  deficien- 
cies— 

"(i)  immediately  jeopardize  the  health  or 
safety  of  its  clients,  the  Secretary  shall  take 
immediate  action  to  remove  the  jeopardy 
and  correct  the  deficiencies  through  the 
remedy  specified  in  subparagraph  (C)(iii),  or 
terminate  the  facility's  participation  under 
the  State  plan  and  may  provide,  in  addition, 
for  one  or  more  of  the  other  remedies  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (C);  or 

"(ii)  do  not  immediately  jeopardize  the 
health  or  safety  of  its  clients,  the  Secretary 
may  impose  any  of  the  remedies  described 
in  subparagraph  (C). 

Nothing  in  this  subparagraph  shall  be  con- 
strued as  restricting  the  remedies  available 
to  the  Secretary  to  remedy  an  habilitation 
facility's  deficiencies.  If  the  Secretary  finds 
that  an  habilitation  facility  meets  such  re- 
quirements but.  as  of  a  previous  period,  did 
not  meet  such  requirements,  the  Secretary 
may  provide  for  a  civil  money  penalty  under 
subparagraph  (C)(ii)  for  the  days  on  which 
he  finds  that  the  facility  was  not  in  compli- 
ance with  such  requirements. 

"(C)  Specified  remedies.— The  Secretary 
may  take  the  following  actions  with  respect 
to  a  finding  that  a  facility  has  not  met  an 
applicable  requirement: 

"(i)  Denial  of  payment.— The  Secretary 
may  deny  any  further  payments  to  the 
State  for  medical  assistance  furnished  by 
the  facility  to  all  individuals  in  the  facility 
or  to  individuals  admitted  to  the  facility 
after  the  effective  date  of  the  finding. 

"(ii)  Authority  with  respect  to  civil 
money  penalties.— The  Secretary  may 
impose  a  civil  money  penalty  in  an  amount 
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not  to  exceed  $10,000  for  each  day  of  non- 
compliance. The  provisions  of  section  11 28 A 
(other  than  subsections  (a)  and  (b))  shall 
apply  to  a  civil  money  penalty  under  the 
previous  sentence  in  the  same  manner  as 
such  provisions  apply  to  a  penalty  or  pro- 
ceeding under  section  1128A(a). 

"(iii)  Appointment  of  temporary  manage- 
ment.—In  consultation  with  the  State,  the 
Secretary  may  appoint  temporary  manage- 
ment to  oversee  the  operation  of  the  facility 
and  to  assure  the  health  and  safety  of  the 
facility's  clients,  where  there  is  a  need  for 
temporary  management  while— 

"(I)  there  is  an  orderly  closure  of  the  fa- 
cility, or 

•'(II)  improvements  are  made  in  order  to 
bring  the  facility  into  compliance  with  all 
the  requirements  of  subsections  (b),  (c).  and 
(d). 

The  temporary  management  under  this 
clause  shall  not  be  terminated  under  sub- 
clause (II)  until  the  Secretary  has  deter- 
mined that  the  facility  has  the  management 
capability  to  ensure  continued  compliance 
with  all  the  requirements  of  subsections  (b), 
(c),  and  (d). 

The  Secretary  shall  specify  criteria,  as  to 
when  and  how  each  of  such  remedies  is  to 
be  applied,  the  amounts  of  any  fines,  and 
the  severity  of  each  of  these  remedies,  to  be 
used  in  the  imposition  of  such  remedies. 
Such  criteria  shall  be  designed  so  as  to  mini- 
mize the  time  between  the  identification  of 
violations  and  final  imposition  of  the  reme- 
dies and  shall  provide  for  the  imposition  of 
incrementally  more  severe  fines  for  repeat- 
ed or  uncorrected  deficiencies. 

"(D)  Continuation  of  payments  pending 
remediation.— The  Secretary  may  continue 
payments,  over  a  period  of  not  longer  than  6 
months,  under  this  title  with  respect  to  an 
habilitation  facility  not  in  compliance  with 
a  requirement  of  subsection  (b),  (c),  or  (d), 

tf- 

"(i)  the  State  survey  agency  finds  that  it 
is  more  appropriate  to  take  alternative 
action  to  assure  prompt  compliance  of  the 
facility  with  the  requirements  than  to  ter- 
minate the  certification  of  the  facility, 

"(ii)  the  State  has  submitted  a  plan  and 
timetable  for  corrective  action  to  the  Secre- 
tary for  approval  and  the  Secretary  ap- 
proves the  plan  of  corrective  action,  and 

"(iii)  the  State  agrees  to  repay  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  payments  received  under 
this  subparagraph  if  the  corrective  action  is 
not  taken  in  accordance  with  the  approved 
plan  and  timetable. 

The  Secretary  shall  establish  guidelines  for 
the  approval  of  corrective  actions  requested 
by  States  under  this  subparagraph. 

"'(E)  Continuation  of  payments  under  re- 
duction plans.— The  Secretary  may  contin- 
ue payments  in  the  case  of  habilitation  fa- 
cilities under  the  terms  and  conditions  of  a 
reduction  plan  approved  under  subsection 
(i),  but  only  with  respect  to  services  provid- 
ed on  or  after  the  date  of  such  approval. 

"(4)  Effective  period  of  denial  of  pay- 
ment.—A  finding  to  deny  payment  under 
this  subsection  shall  terminate  when  the 
State  or  Secretary  (or  both,  as  the  case  may 
be)  finds  that  the  facility  is  in  compliance 
with  all  the  requirements  of  subsections  (b). 
(c),  and  (d). 

"(5)  Immediate  termination  of  participa- 
tion FOR  facility  where  STATE  OR  SECRETARY 
FINDS  NONCOMPLIANCE  AND  IMMEDIATE  JEOP- 
ARDY.—If  either  the  State  or  the  Secretary 
finds  that  an  habilitation  facility  has  not 
met  a  requirement  of  subsection  (b),  (c).  or 
(d).  and  finds  that  the  failure  immediately 


jeopardizes  the  health  or  safety  of  its  cli- 
ents, the  State  or  the  Secretary— 

"(A)  shall  notify  the  other  of  such  find- 
ing, and 

"(B)  shall  take  immediate  action  to 
remove  the  jeopardy  and  correct  the  defi- 
ciencies through  the  remedy  specified  in 
paragraph  (2)(A)(iii)  or  (3)(C)(iii),  or  termi- 
nate the  facility's  participation  under  the 
State  plan. 

If  the  facility's  participation  in  the  State 
plan  is  terminated  by  either  the  State  or 
the  Secretary,  the  State  shall  provide  for 
the  safe  and  orderly  transfer  of  the  clients 
eligible  under  the  State  plan  consistent  with 
the  requirements  of  subsection  (c)(2). 

"(6)  Sharing  of  information.— Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law,  all  in- 
formation concerning  habilitation  fjuiilities 
required  by  this  section  to  be  filed  with  the 
Secretary  or  a  State  agency  shall  be  made 
available  to  Federal  or  State  employees  for 
purposes  consistent  with  the  effective  ad- 
ministration of  programs  established  under 
this  title,  including  investigations  by  State 
medicaid  fraud  control  units, 
"(i)  Reduction  Plans.— 
"(1)  In  general.— If  there  is  a  finding 
under  subsection  (h)(1)(B)  (including  a  simi- 
lar finding  under  subsection  (h)(3)(A))  or 
(h)(3)(B)(ii)  that  an  habilitation  facility  has 
any  deficiency  that  does  not  immediately 
jeopardize  the  health  or  safety  of  its  clients, 
the  State  may  elect  in  accordance  with  this 
subsection  to  submit  to  the  Secretary  a  writ- 
ten plan— 

"(A)  for  permanently  reducing  the 
number  of  certified  beds,  within  36  months 
of  the  date  of  the  findings,  so  that,  by  the 
end  of  such  period,  the  facility  no  longer 
has  such  deficiency,  and 

"(B)  for  providing  services  to  clients  of  the 
facility  who  will  not  continue  to  receive  ha- 
bilitation facility  services  at  the  affected  fa- 
cility after  such  reduction,  including  (for  cli- 
ents not  in  an  habilitation  facility)  commu- 
nity habilitation  and  supportive  services. 

"(2)  Approval  of  plans.— The  Secretary 
may  not  approve  a  plan  submitted  under 
paragraph  ( 1 )  unless— 

"(A)  the  State  has  provided  for  a  hearing 
on  the  plan  at  the  facility  involved  at  least  6 
months  before  the  date  of  submission  of  the 
plan,  after  reasonable  notice  thereof  to  the 
staff  and  clients  of  the  facility,  members  of 
the  clients'  families,  and  the  public, 

•(B)  the  State  demonstrates  that,  with  re- 
spect to  clients  described  in  paragraph 
(1)(B),  the  State  has  successfully  provided 
services  similar  to  the  services  to  be  provid- 
ed to  such  clients  under  the  plan, 

"(C)  the  plan  meets  the  requirements  of 
paragraph  (3),  and 

••(D)  the  State  has  provided  the  assur- 
ances required  under  subsection  (j). 

"(3)  Requirements  of  reduction  plans.— 
The  requirements  of  this  paragraph  for  a 
reduction  plan  with  respect  to  a  facility  are 
as  follows: 

"(A)  The  plan  must— 

••(i)  identify  the  clients  described  in  para- 
graph (1)(B), 

••(ii)  describe  each  such  client's  needs  for 
services  described  in  that  paragraph  and  a 
timetable  for  providing  such  services, 

••(iii)  provide  for  continuous  active  treat- 
ment for  such  clients  under  the  clients' 
IPPs,  and 

"(iv)  identify  necessary  safeguards  (in- 
cluding adequate  standards  for  provider  par- 
ticipation) to  be  taken  to  protect  the  health 
and  welfare  of  such  clients; 
however,  individually  identifiable  informa- 
tion identified  under  this  subparagraph  and 


respecting  a  client  shall  be  treated  as  confi- 
dential and  not  made  available  to  the 
public. 

"(B)  The  plan  must  permit  each  client  of 
the  facility  who  would  continue  to  be  eligi- 
ble for  medical  assistance  while  a  client  of 
such  a  facility  the  option  of  remaining  a 
client  of  such  a  facility  or  a  similar  facility. 
••(C)  The  plan  must  specify  the  actions  to 
be  taken,  including  maintenance  of  ade- 
quate ratios  of  qualified  staff  to  clients,  (i) 
to  protect  the  health  and  safety  of  clients 
who  remain  at  the  facility  while  the  reduc- 
tion plan  is  in  effect  and  (ii)  to  provide  for 
continuous  active  treatment  for  such  clients 
under  the  clienU'  IPPs. 

"(D)  No  facility  (public  or  private)  provid- 
ing Medicaid  services  for  mentally  retarded 
clients  shall  be  subject  to  reduction  or  clo- 
sure plans,  other  than  for  confirmed  viola- 
tions of  approved  standards,  without  prior 
review  of  such  plans  in  a  public  hearing, 
conducted  at  least  6  months  in  advance  of 
the  submission  of  such  plans,  wherein  full 
opportunity  has  been  provided  for  staff,  cli- 
ents, parents,  guardians,  duly  authorized 
representatives,  and  members  of  the  public 
to  express  their  views. 

••(E)  In  the  event  that  closure  of  an  habili- 
tation facility  is  contemplated,  the  State 
should  provide  advance  notice  of  the  pro- 
posed closure  (90  days)  to  the  staff,  resi- 
dents, their  guardians,  families,  and  duly 
authorized  representatives.  The  State 
should  assure  that  all  residents  being  trans- 
ferred are.  in  fact,  being  transferred  or 
moved  to  a  facility  that  is  able  to  provide 
the  required  services  and  care.  The  facility, 
or  any  part  thereof,  should  not  be  closed 
until  all  residents  have  been  properly  and 
satisfactorily  located. 

••(P)  An  habilitation  facility  may  not 
transfer  or  discharge  a  client  following  pre- 
scribed procedures  including  advance  notice 
to  parents,  guardians,  or  duly  authorized 
representatives,  until  satisfactory  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  with  the  receiving 
facility  and  assurances  have  been  obtained 
to  the  effect  that  the  receiving  facility  is 
fully  capable  of  providing  the  required  care 
and  services.  In  the  event  that  the  facility 
to  which  the  client  is  transferred  is  unable 
tOi  provide  the  required  care  and  services, 
the  client  is  to  be  returned  to  the  transfer- 
ring facility  and  retained  at  such  facility 
until  a  satisfactory  transfer  is  arranged. 

••(4)  Semiannual  review  of  compliance.— 
The  Secretary  shall,  at  6-month  intervals, 
review  compliance  of  States  with  reduction 
plans  approved  under  this  subsection.  If  the 
Secretary  determines  in  such  a  review  that 
the  State  has  failed  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quirements of  paragraph  (3)  or  the  assur- 
ances described  in  subsection  (j).  the  Secre- 
tary shall— 

••(A)  terminate  the  facility's  participation 
under  the  State  plan,  or 

"(B)  disallow,  for  purposes  of  Federal  fi- 
nancial participation,  an  amount  equal  to  5 
percent  of  the  cost  of  care  for  all  eligible  in- 
dividuals in  the  facility  for  each  month  for 
which  the  failure  continues. 
If  the  Secretary  determines  in  such  a  review 
that  the  SUte  has  failed  to  comply  with  the 
requirement  of  paragraph  (3)(C).  the  Secre- 
tary shall  disallow,  for  purposes  of  Federal 
financial  participation,  the  cost  of  care  for 
all  eligible  individuals  in  the  facility  for 
each  month  for  which  the  failure  contin- 
ues.". 

(b)  Repeal  of  Previous  Correction  and 
Reduction  Plan  Provision.— Section  1922 
of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1396r)  is  repealed. 
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(c)  Conforming  Amendments.— (1)  Section 
1902  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1396a)  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  subsection  (i). 

(2)  Section  1903(1)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
1396b(i»  is  amended  by  striking  the  period 
at  the  end  of  paragraph  (7)  and  inserting  "; 
or"  and  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

■■(8)  with  respect  to  any  amount  expended 
for  medical  assistance  for  habilitation  facili- 
ty services  to  reimburse  (or  otherwise  com- 
pensate) an  habilitation  facility  for  pay- 
ment of  a  civil  money  penalty  imposed 
under  section  1927(h).". 

(3)  Section  1910  (42  U.S.C.  13961)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  suttsection  (b),  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (a),  by  striking  "(a)(1)" 
and  "(2)"  and  inserting  "(a)"  and  "(b)",  re- 
spectively. 

SEC.  201.  EKKEtTIVE  HATES. 

(a)  New  Requirements  and  Survey  and 
Certification  Process.— Except  as  other- 
wise specifically  provided  in  section  1927  of 
the  Social  Security  Act,  the  amendments 
made  by  sections  201  and  202  (relating  to 
habilitation  facility  requirements  and 
survey  and  certification  requirements)  shall 
apply  to  habilitation  facility  services  fur- 
nished on  or  after  January  1.  1991.  without 
regard  to  whether  regulations  to  implement 
such  amendments  are  promulgated  by  such 
date. 

(b)  Enforcement.— Except  as  otherwise 
specifically  provided  in  section  1927  of  the 
Social  Security  Act.  the  amendments  made 
by  section  203  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect 
on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
and  shall  apply  to  payments  under  title 
XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  calendar 
quarters  beginning  on  or  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  without  regard  to 
whether  regulations  to  implement  such 
amendments  are  promulgated  by  such  date. 

(c)  Transitional  Rule.— In  applying  the 
amendments  made  by  this  title  for  services 
furnished  before  January  1,  1991— 

(A)  any  reference  to  a  habilitation  facility 
is  deemed  a  reference  to  an  intermediate 
care  facility  for  the  mentally  retarded,  and 

(B)  with  respect  to  such  a  habilitation  fa- 
cility, any  reference  to  a  requirement  of 
subsection  (b),  (c).  or  (d),  is  deemed  a  refer- 
ence to  the  provisions  of  section  1861(j)  or 
section  1905(c).  respectively,  of  the  Social 
Security  Act. 

(d)  Waiver  of  Paperwork  Reduction, 
Etc.— Chapter  35  of  title  44,  United  States 
Code,  and  Executive  Order  12291  shall  not 
apply  to  information  and  regulations  re- 
quired for  purposes  of  carrying  out  this  title 
and  implementing  the  amendments  made  by 
this  title. 

(e)  Relation  to  Current  Regulations.— 
For  any  period  before  the  effective  date  of 
the  requirements  established  under  this 
title,  nothing  in  this  title  shall  be  construed 
as  superseding  the  final  regulations  (pub- 
lished on  June  3,  1988.  53  Federal  Register 
20448)  setting  forth  conditions  for  interme- 
diate care  facilities  for  the  mentally  retard- 
ed under  the  Medicaid  program. 

SEC.  2t5.  ANNCAL  REPORT. 

The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices shall  report  to  the  Congress  annually 
on  the  extent  to  which  habilitation  facilities 
are  complying  with  the  requirements  of  sub- 
sections (b),  (c),  and  (d)  of  section  1927  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  (as  added  by  the 
amendments  made  by  this  title)  and  the 
number  and  type  of  enforcement  actions 
taken  by  States  and  the  Secretary  under 
section  1927(h)  of  such  Act  (as  added  by  sec- 
tion 203  of  this  Act). 


TITLE  III— APPROPRIATE  PLACEMENT  FOR 
INOIVIIHIALS  WITH  MENTAL  RETARDA- 
TION OR  RELATED  CONDITION 

SKC.  .1»1     state   HHEADMLSSION   SCREENI.Nc;    AND 

ann!  ai.  client  review  rk()l  irk- 
ments. 

Section  1927  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  as 
inserted  by  section  201  of  this  Act,  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  inserting  after  subsection 
(d)  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  State  Requirement  for  Preadmis- 
sion Screening  and  Client  Review.— 

"(1)  In  general.— 

"(A)  State  condition  of  plan  approval.— 
As  a  condition  of  approval  of  its  plan  under 
this  title,  effective  January  1,  1991,  the 
State  must  have  in  effect  a  preadmission 
screening  program,  for  making  determina- 
tions (using  any  criteria  developed  under 
subsection  (f)(8))  described  in  subsection 
(b)(3)(P)  for  individuals  with  mental  retar- 
dation or  related  condition  (as  defined  in 
section  1905(m))  who  are  admitted  to  habili- 
tation facilities  on  or  after  January  1,  1991. 
The  failure  of  the  Secretary  to  develop  min- 
imum criteria  under  subsection  (f)(8)  shall 
not  relieve  any  State  of  its  responsibility  to 
have  a  preadmission  screening  program 
under  this  paragraph  or  to  perform  client 
reviews  under  paragraph  (2). 

"(B)  Federal  minimum  criteria  and  moni- 
toring FOR  preadmission  SCREENING  AND 
CLIENT  REVIEW.— 

"(i)  Minimum  criteria.— The  Secretary 
shall  develop,  by  not  later  than  July  1,  1990, 
minimum  criteria  for  States  to  use  in 
making  determinations  under  subsection 
(b)(3)(P)  and  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsec- 
tion and  in  permitting  individuals  adversely 
affected  to  appeal  such  determinations,  and 
shall  notify  the  States  of  such  criteria. 

"(ii)  Monitoring  compliance.— The  Secre- 
tary shall  review  a  sufficient  number  of 
cases  to  allow  reasonable  inferences  about 
the  adequacy  of  each  State's  compliance 
with  the  requirements  of  paragraph  (3)(A) 
(relating  to  discharge  and  placement  for 
active  treatment  of  certain  clients). 

"(2)  State  requirement  for  annual  client 

REVIEW.— 

"(A)  In  general.— As  of  January  1,  1991,  in 
the  case  of  each  client,  of  a  habilitation  fa- 
cility, with  mental  retardation  or  related 
condition,  the  State  mental  retardation  or 
developmental  disability  authority  must 
review  and  determine  (using  any  criteria  de- 
veloped under  subsection  (f)(8)  and  based 
on  an  independent  evaluation  performed  on 
site  by  a  person  or  entity  other  than  the  fa- 
cility)— 

"(i>  whether  or  not  the  client  requires  the 
level  of  services  provided  by  a  habilitation 
facility;  and 

"(ii)  whether  or  not  the  client  requires 
community  habilitation  and  supportive  serv- 
ices. 

Such  independent  evaluation  shall  take  into 
account  the  comprehensive  functional  as- 
sessment under  subsection  (b)(4). 

"(B)  Frequency  of  reviews.— 

"(i)  Annual.— Except  as  provided  in 
clauses  (ii)  and  (iii),  the  reviews  and  deter- 
minations under  subparagraph  (A)  must  be 
conducted  with  respect  to  each  client  with 
mental  retardation  or  related  condition  not 
less  often  than  annually. 

"(ii)  Preadmission  review  cases.— In  the 
case  of  a  client  subject  to  a  preadmission 
review  under  subsection  (b)(3)(F),  the 
review  and  determination  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  need  not  be  done  until  the  client 
has  resided  in  the  habilitation  facility  for  1 
year. 


"(iii)  Initial  review.— The  reviews  and  de- 
terminations under  subparagraph  (A)  must 
first  be  conducted  (for  each  client  not  sub- 
ject to  preadmission  review  under  subsec- 
tion (b)(3)(F))  by  not  later  than  January  1, 
1992. 

"(3)  Response  to  preadmission  screening 
AND  CLIENT  REVIEW.— As  of  January  1,  1991. 
the  State  must  meet  the  following  require- 
ments: 

"(A)  Clients  not  requiring  habilitation 

FACILITY  SERVICES,  BUT  REQUIRING  COMMUNI- 
TY  HABILITATION  AND  SUPPORTIVE  SERVICES.— 

In  the  case  of  a  client  who  is  determined, 
under  paragraph  (2),  not  to  require  the  level 
of  services  provided  by  a  habilitation  facili- 
ty, but  to  require  community  habilitation 
and  supportive  services,  the  State  must,  in 
consultation  with  the  client's  family  or  legal 
representative  and  care-givers— 

"(i)  arrange  for  the  safe  and  orderly  dis- 
charge of  the  client  from  the  facility,  con- 
sistent with  the  requirements  of  subsection 
(c)(2). 

"(ii)  prepare  and  orient  the  client  for  such 
discharge,  and 

"(iii)  provide  for  (or  arrange  for  the  provi- 
sion of)  such  community  habilitation  and 
supportive  services  for  the  mental  retarda- 
tion or  related  condition. 

"(B)  Clients  not  requiring  habilitation 

FACILITY  services  AND  NOT  REQUIRING  COM- 
MUNITY habilitation  and  supportive  serv- 
ices.—In  the  case  of  a  client  who  is  deter- 
mined, under  paragraph  (2).  not  to  require 
the  level  of  services  provided  by  a  habilita- 
tion facility  and  not  to  require  community 
habilitation  and  supportive  services,  the 
State  must— 

"(i)  arrange  for  the  safe  and  orderly  dis- 
charge of  the  client  from  the  facility,  con- 
sistent with  the  requirements  of  subsection 
(c)(2).  and 

"(ii)  prepare  and  orient  the  client  for  such 
discharge. 

"(4)  Denial  of  payment  where  failure  to 
conduct  preadmission  screening.— No  pay- 
ment may  be  made  under  section  1903(a) 
with  respect  to  habilitation  facility  services 
furnished  to  an  individual  for  whom  a  deter- 
mination is  required  under  subsection 
(b)(3)(F)  or  paragraph  (2)  but  for  whom  the 
determination  is  not  made. 

"(5)  Appeals  procedures  both  for  pread- 
mission determinations  and  client  review 

AND  FOR  transfers  AND  DISCHARGES.— 

"(A)  Preadmission  and  client  review  de- 
terminations.- Each  State,  as  a  condition 
of  approval  of  its  plan  under  this  title,  effec- 
tive January  1,  1991,  must  have  in  effect  an 
appeals  process  for  individuals  adversely  af- 
fected by  determinations  under  paragraph 
(Dor  (2). 

"(B)  Transfers  and  discharges.— Each 
State,  as  a  condition  of  approval  of  its  plan 
under  this  title,  effective  January  1,  1991, 
must  provide  for  a  fair  mechanism  for  hear- 
ing appeals  on  transfers  or  discharges  of  cli- 
ents of  habilitation  facilities.  Such  mecha- 
nism must  meet  the  guidelines  established 
by  the  Secretary  under  subsection  (f)(3); 
but  the  failure  of  the  Secretary  to  establish 
such  guidelines  shall  not  relieve  any  State 
of  its  responsibility  to  provide  for  such  a 
fair  mechanism.". 

SE(  .  :I0J.  REVISION  OF  CTIMZATION  REVIEW  PRO- 
VISIONS. 

(a)  Revision  of  State  Plan  Require- 
ment—Section  1902(a)  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act  (42  U.S.C.  1396a(a))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (30)(B),  by  striking  ",  in- 
termediate care  facility  for  the  mentally  re- 
tarded," in  clauses  (i)  and  (iiKII),  and 


(2)  by  striking; 

( 3 )  in  paragrap 

(A)  in   the   mi 
(A),  by  striking 
ate  care  facility  : 

(B)  in  subpara 
in  the  case  of  st 
pears  and  all  tha 
cian)", 

(C)  in  subparai 
the  case  of"  the 
all  that  follows 
with  a  physician, 

(D)  in  subpara 
in  the  case  of  se 
through  "every  j 

(E)  in  subpara 
in  the  case"  an^ 
"physician". 

(b)  Revision 
Section    1903(g) 
1396b(g))  is  amei 

( 1 ) in  paragrap 

(A)  by  striking 
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(2)  by  striking  paragraph  (31),  and 

(3)  in  paragraph  (44)— 

(A)  in  the  matter  before  subparagraph 
(A),  by  striking  ",  services  in  an  intermedi- 
ate care  facility  for  the  mentally  retarded,", 

(B)  in  subparagraph  (A),  by  striking  "(or, 
in  the  case  of  skilled"  the  first  place  it  ap- 
pears and  all  that  follows  through  "a  physi- 
cian)". 

(C)  in  subparagraph  (A)  by  striking  "or.  in 
the  case  of"  the  second  place  it  appears  and 
all  that  follows  through  "in  collaboration 
with  a  physician,", 

(D)  in  subparagraph  (A),  by  striking  "(or, 
in  the  case  of  services"  and  all  that  follows 
through  "every  year)",  and 

(E)  in  subparagraph  (B),  by  striking  "or, 
in  the  case"  and  all  that  follows  through 
"physician". 

(b)  Revision  of  Penalty  Provisions.— 
Section  1903(g)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
1396b(g))  is  amended— 

( 1 )  in  paragraph  ( 1  )— 

(A)  by  striking  "or  services  in  an  interme- 
diate care  facility  for  the  mentally  retard- 
ed" each  place  it  appears. 

(B)  by  striking  "and  intermediate  care  fa- 
cilities for  the  mentally  retarded",  and 

(C)  by  striking  "paragraphs  (26)  and  (31)" 
and  inserting  "paragraph  (26) ': 

(2)  in  paragraph  (4)(B)— 

(A)  by  striking  "and  intermediate  care  fa- 
cilities for  the  mentally  retarded". 

(B)  by  striking  "paragraphs  (26)  and  (31)" 
and  inserting  "paragraph  (26)". 

(C)  by  striking  "and  facilities"  and  "or  fa- 
cility" each  place  it  appears; 

(3)  in  paragraph  (5)— 

(A)  by  striking  "facility  or  institutional" 
and  inserting  "inpatient  hospital",  and 

(B)  by  striking  "facilities  or  institutions" 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  "hospi- 
tals"; and 

(4)  in  paragraph  (6)— 

(A)  by  striking  subparagraph  (B).  and 

(B)  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (C>  as 
subparagraph  (B). 

(c)  Conforming  Amendments.— (1)  Section 
1128(b)(12)(B)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C.1320a- 
7(b)(12)(B))  is  amended  by  striking  "(26). 
(31).  and  (33)"  and  inserting  "(26)  and  (33)". 

(2)  Section  1902(a)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
1396a(a))  is  amended— 

(A)  in  paragraph  (33)(B).  by  striking  "sec- 
tion 1919(d)"  and  inserting  "section  1919 
and  section  1927".  and 

(B)  in  the  third  sentence,  by  striking 
"(9)(A).  (31),  and  (33)"  and  inserting  "(9)(A) 
and  (31)". 

(3)  Section  1905(a)(15)  of  such  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  1396d(a)(15))  is  amended  by  striking 

in         accordance         with         section 
1902(a)(31)(A).". 

(d)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  a 
State  until  such  date  as  of  which  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services  deter- 
mines that  the  State  has  begun  conducting 
annual  surveys  under  section  1927(g)  of 
such  Act. 

TITLE  IV— PAYMENT  FOR  COMML'NITY  HA- 
BILITATION AND  SUPPORTIVE  SERVICES 
AND  HABILITATION  FACILITY  SERVICES 

SEC.  401.  PAYMENT  EOR  COMMl'MTY  HABILITA- 
TION AND  Sl'PPORTlVE  SERVUES 
AND  HABILITATION  KA(  ILITY  SERV. 
ICES. 

(a)  Reasonable  and  Adequate  Payments.— 
Section  1902  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  1396a)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)(13)— 

(A)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (D), 


(B)  by  inserting  "and"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (E),  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  subparagraph: 

"(P)  for  payment— 

"(i)  for  community  habilitation  and  sup- 
portive services  (as  defined  in  section 
1926(a))  through  rates  which  are  reasonable 
and  adequate  (and  which  may  not  be  estab- 
lished on  a  capitation  basis  or  any  other  risk 
basis)  to  meet  the  costs  of  providing  serv- 
ices, efficiently  and  economically,  in  con- 
formity with  applicable  State  and  Federal 
laws,  regulations,  and  quality  and  safety 
standards,  and 

"(ii)  for  habilitation  fswiility  services 
through  rates  which  are  reasonable  and 
adequate  (and  which  may  not  be  established 
on  a  capitation  basis  or  any  other  risk  basis) 
to  meet  the  costs  which  must  be  incurred  by 
efficiently  and  economically  operated  facili- 
ties in  order  to  provide  care  and  services  in 
conformity  with  applicable  State  and  Feder- 
al laws,  regulations,  and  quality  and  safety 
standards:";  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (h).  by  adding  before  the 
period  at  the  end  the  following:  "or  to  limit 
the  amount  of  payment  that  may  be  made 
under  a  plan  under  this  title  for  community 
habilitation  and  supportive  services  or  for 
habilitation  facility  services". 

(b)  Denial  of  Federal  Payments  to  Com- 
pensate for  Civil  Money  Penalties.— Sec- 
tion 1903(i)(8)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
1396b(i)(8))  is  amended  by  inserting  "(A)" 
after  "medical  assistance"  and  by  inserting 
before  the  semicolon  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing: "for  community  habilitation  and  sup- 
portive services  or  habilitation  facility  serv- 
ices to  reimburse  (or  otherwise  compensate) 
a  provider  of  such  services  or  habilitation 
facility  for  payment  of  a  civil  money  penal- 
ty imposed  under  this  title  or  title  XI". 

(c)  Effective  Date.— (1)  The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (a)(1)  shall  apply— 

(A)  to  community  habilitation  and  sup- 
portive services  furnished  on  or  after  Janu- 
ary 1.  1990,  or,  if  later,  30  days  after  the 
date  of  publication  of  interim  regulations 
under  section  1926(i)(l),  and 

(B)  to  habilitation  facility  services  fur- 
nished on  or  after  January  1,  1991. 

(2)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)(2)  shall  apply  as  though  it  was  included 
in  the  enactment  of  the  Omnibus  Budget 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1981  (Public  Law  97- 
35). 

(3)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(b)  shall  apply  to  civil  money  penalties  im- 
posed after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

TITLE  V— EMPLOYEE  PROTECTIONS  AND 
MISCELLANEOUS 

SEC.  :m.  EMPLOYEE  PROTECTIONS  FOR  CI.OSl  RES 
AND  REDl  (TIONS  IN  CAPACITY. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  1927  of  the 
Social  Security  Act.  as  inserted  by  section 
201  and  amended  by  sections  202  and  203  of 
this  Act.  is  further  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(j)  Employee  Protections  for  Capacity 
Reductions.— 

"(1)  In  general.— As  a  requirement  of  its 
State  plan  under  section  1902(a).  the  State 
must  provide  that,  in  the  case  of  any  closure 
or  reduction  in  capacity  (whether  through  a 
reduction  plan  under  subsection  (i)  or  other- 
wise) of  an  habilitation  facility  in  the  State 
made  on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  subsection,  the  following  fair  and  eq- 
uitable arrangements  have  been  made  to 
protect  the  interests  of  employees  of  the  fa- 
cility affected  by  such  closure  or  reduction: 


"(A)  The  preservation  of  rights,  privileges, 
and  benefits  (including  continuation  of  pen- 
sion rights  and  benefits),  under  applicable 
collective  bargaining  agreements. 

"(B)  The  continuation  of  collective  bar- 
gaining rights  through  any  certified  repre- 
sentative. 

"(C)  The  protection  of  individual  employ- 
ees against  a  worsening  of  their  positions 
with  respect  to  their  employment  at  the  fa- 
cility during  the  period  of  the  closure  or  re- 
duction. 

"(D)  Except  as  provided  in  the  last  sen- 
tence of  this  paragraph,  assurance  of  em- 
ployment of  affected  employees,  with  at 
least  the  same  pay  and  same  level  of  respon- 
sibilities. 

•(E)  The  establishment  of  paid  training  or 
retraining  programs  for  employment  of  af- 
fected employees  in  the  provision  of  com- 
munity habilitation  and  supportive  services. 

"(F)  Provision  of— 

"(i)  a  grievance  procedure  (meeting  the  re- 
quirements of  paragraph  (2))  for  affected 
employees  to  assure  the  preceding  require- 
ments have  been  met  with  respect  to  such 
employees,  or 

"(ii)  another  grievance  procedure  with  re- 
spect to  affected  employees  who  have  a  cer- 
tified bargaining  representative,  if  such 
other  grievance  procedure  has  been  agreed 
to  by  the  State  and  by  the  certified  bargain- 
ing representative. 

Nothing  in  this  paragraph  shall  be  con- 
strued as  entitling  an  affected  employee  to 
lifetime  employment  or  as  protecting  an  em- 
ployee against  a  discharge  for  good  cause. 

"(2)  Requirements  for  grievance  proce- 
dure.—The  grievance  procedure  under  para- 
graph (l)(F)(i)  shall  include  the  following: 

"(A)  Informal  resolution  of  the  grievance, 
during  the  60-day  period  beginning  on  the 
date  of  the  filing  of  the  grievance. 

"(B)  After  such  period,  the  affected  em- 
ployee shall  be  permitted,  at  the  employee's 
election,  the  option  of  (i)  submitting  the 
grievance  to  binding  arbitration  before  a 
qualified  arbitrator  who  is  independent  of 
the  interested  parties,  or  (ii)  a  hearing  on 
the  grievance  before  a  State  agency. 

"(C)  An  arbitration  proceeding  or  hearing 
on  the  grievance,  under  subparagraph  (B). 
shall  be  held  within  45  days  after  the  date 
of  the  request  for  such  arbitration  or  hear- 
ing under  such  subparagraph. 

"(D)  A  decision  on  the  grievance  shall  be 
made  within  30  days  after  the  date  of  such 
proceeding  or  hearing. 

"(E)  Costs  of  the  arbitrator  shall  be  divid- 
ed evenly  between  the  affected  employee 
and  the  State  and  costs  of  the  hearing  shall 
be  borne  by  the  State. 

Costs  of  the  State  under  subparagraph  (E), 
and  comparable  costs  of  the  State  under  an- 
other grievance  procedure  under  paragraph 
(l)(F)(ii),  shall  not  be  considered,  for  pur- 
poses of  section  1903(a),  costs  of  administra- 
tion of  the  State  plan  under  this  title.". 

(b)  Payment  for  Training  and  Retrain- 
ing Costs.— Section  1903(b)  of  such  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  1396b(b))  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  Federal  reimbursement  is  available 
under  subsection  (a)(7)  for  reasonable  ex- 
penses associated  with  training  and  retrain- 
ing programs  for  habilitation  facility  em- 
ployees pursuant  to  section  1927(j)(l)(E). '. 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
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set.  SM.  USE  (IK  STATE  OEVEM)PMENTAI.  DISAHIU- 
ITIES  A<;EN(Y  in  CERTAIN  MEDICAID 
ADMINISTRATIVE  KINCTIONS. 

(a)  In  Genbral.— Section  1902(a)(5)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1396a(a)(5))  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(A)"  after  "except  that", 
and 

(2)  by  inserting  before  the  semicolon  at 
the  end  the  following  ",  and  (B)  nothing  in 
this  paragraph  shall  be  construed  as  pre- 
venting a  State  plan  from  assigning,  to  a 
State  agency  responsible  for  developmental- 
ly  disabled  individuals,  specific  management 
functions  under  the  plan  relating  to  provi- 
sion of  services  under  the  plan  to  individ- 
uals with  mental  retardation  or  related  con- 
dition". 

(b)  Availability  of  Matching  Funds.— 
Section  1903(a)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
1396b(a))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following: 

"Payment  shall  be  made  available  under 
paragraph  (7)  for  amounts  expended  for 
reasonable  administrative  expenses  of  a 
State  agency  descril)ed  in  section 
1902(a)(5)(B)  in  carrying  out  activities  de- 
scribed in  that  section  in  the  same  manner 
as  they  are  avsuilable  for  similar  reasonable 
administrative  expenses  of  the  single  State 
agency  described  in  section  1902(a)(5>.". 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

[Prom  the  Omaha  World-Herald,  May  2, 

19891 
Not  All  Retarded  People  Thrive  Out  of 

Institutions 
The  death  of  David  Bradley  last  month 
has  helped  bring  to  light  a  shocking  story  of 
how  some  profoundly  retarded  people  have 
been  cared  for  in  this  era  of  deinstitutional- 
ization. His  story  demonstrates  how  the  phi- 
losophy of  getting  mentally  disabled  people 
out  of  Institutions  and  into  community- 
based  programs  has  been  carried  to  ex- 
tremes. 

Bradley  died  at  the  home  of  an  Omaha 
woman  whom  the  Eastern  Nebaraska  Com- 
munity Office  on  Retardation  had  hired  as 
a  "home  teacher"  to  take  care  of  him  and 
another  profoundly  retarded  young  man. 
The  woman  faces  manslaughter  charges  in 
connection  with  his  death. 

Bradley,  who  was  23  when  he  died,  had  an 
IQ  of  20  and  never  weighed  more  than  75 
pounds.  He  could  not  speak,  feed  himself  or 
roll  over  in  bed.  He  wore  diapers.  He  had 
cerebral  palsy  and  suffered  seizures  that 
couldn't  be  controlled  with  medication.  His 
doctor  said  that  sudden  death  was  always  a 
possibility. 

For  the  first  seven  years  of  his  life,  Brad- 
ley was  cared  for  at  the  State  Developmen- 
tal Center,  a  home  for  the  retarded  at  Bea- 
trice. Neb.  ENCOR  officials  said  he  would 
always  need  total  care. 

But  he  had  the  misfortune  to  live  at  the 
time  of  the  great  crusade  to  eliminate 
"warehousing"  at  institutions  for  the  re- 
tarded and  mentally  ill.  In  state  after  state. 
Including  Nebraska,  Judges  and  legislatures 
bought  into  the  idea,  which  was  promoted 
by  some  lawyers  and  social  workers,  that  in- 
stitutional care  is  suspect  while  community- 
based  programs  are  almost  inherently  good. 
Instead  of  spending  the  rest  of  his  life  at 
Beatrice,  Bradley  became  part  of  the  wave 
of  retarded  people  who  were  absorbed  in 
community-based  programs. 

This  is  not  to  suggest  that  community 
based  programs  haven't  done  a  lot  to  help 
some  retarded  people  learn  to  live  on  their 


own,  either  independently  or  as  part  of  a 
sheltered  workshop  or  group  home  arrange- 
ment. The  emphasis  on  self-sufficiency  for 
the  trainable  is  commendable.  ENCOR  and 
its  employees  deserve  to  be  proud  of  their 
accomplishments  in  this  area. 

But  it's  hard  to  see  what  is  gained  by  dein- 
stitutionalizing people  as  profoundly  retard- 
ed and  physically  disabled  as  Bradley  was. 
How  does  it  substantially  improve  their  lives 
to  have  their  beds  moved  from  the  protec- 
tive environment  of  Beatrice  and  placed  in 
the  home  of  a  "home  teacher"  who  can 
qualify  for  the  job  by  being  19  years  old, 
having  a  diploma  and  a  driver's  license  and 
being  able  to  read  and  communicate? 

Surely  the  round-the-clock  staff  care  that 
is  available  in  an  institution  is  more  suited 
to  the  needs  of  a  patient  like  Bradley  than 
an  arrangement  with  a  "home  teacher" 
being  on  call,  in  effect,  24  hours  a  day  and 
receiving  only  two  weekends  per  month  of 
free  time.  An  ENCOR  supervisor  said 
"home  teachers "  often  suffer  "burnout. " 
It's  not  difficult  to  understand  why. 

ENCOR  officials  are  considering  proce- 
dural changes  to  improve  the  screening  of 
caregivers  and  tighten  the  monitoring  of 
care  arrangements.  A  review  of  procedures 
would  be  a  place  to  start.  But  it  would  also 
be  well  if,  at  some  appropriately  high  level 
of  authority,  someone  would  reconsider  the 
deinstitutionalization  of  people  for  whom 
self-sufficiency,  or  anything  resembling  it,  is 
out  of  the  question. 

[Prom  the  Omaha  World-Herald,  May  8, 

1989] 

Beatrice  Center  Serves  Need 

(By  Pat  Crawford) 

Thanks  and  amen  for  your  perceptive  edi- 
torial. 'Not  All  Retarded  People  Thrive  Out 
of  Institutions. "  Parents  and  members  of 
the  Mental  Retardation  Association  of  Ne- 
braska have  been  fighting  the  deinstitution- 
alization battle  for  17  years. 

Certainly  David  Bradley  didn't  get  the 
care  and  treatment  that  he  required  and  de- 
served. Medicaid  waiver  money  is  available 
for  community  based  care  of  the  mentally 
retarded,  but  with  a  single  overburdened 
caretaker  and  few  specialized  resources  at 
hand,  Bradley  was  shortchanged  and  so 
were  the  taxpayers. 

E>o  you  think  that  any  one  human  being 
can  give  adequate  care  to  two  profoundly 
handicapped  men  plus  eight  little  babies 
and  toddlers  as  a  licensed  day-care  operator? 
How  could  ENCOR  consider  that  an  appro- 
priate placement  for  those  two  disabled  fel- 
lows? 

In  dramatic  contrast  is  the  care  and  train- 
ing that  my  profoundly  retarded  son  re- 
ceives at  the  Beatrice  State  Developmental 
Center  because  there  is  a  wide  variety  of 
very  specialized  services  on  that  beautiful 
campus.  In  addition  to  a  hospital  that  is  ap- 
proved by  the  Joint  Commission  on  Accredi- 
tation of  Hospitals,  there  are  full-time  phy- 
sician assistants,  24-hour  nursing  services 
and  a  dental  clinic. 

Elach  resident  has  routine  visits  by  a  nurse 
who  follows  up  on  physician  orders  and 
monitors  administration  of  treatments  or 
medication.  Religious  services  are  provided 
at  the  Chapel  of  All  Faiths.  Special  educa- 
tion, vocational  training,  speech  and  lan- 
guage evaluations  and  training,  develmental 
training  of  basic  skills,  recreation  and  lei- 
sure services.  Scouting,  dances  and  games 
are  available. 

Transportation  service  is  available  for 
medical  services  in  Lincoln  or  Omaha  when 
necessary.  Specialized  tractor-trailers  trans- 


port the  non-ambulatory  residents  around 
the  campus  daily.  Vans  are  utilized  for  off- 
campus  trips  for  shopping,  eating  out,  at- 
tending fairs,  sporting  events,  picnics  and 
other  activities. 

It  is  necessary  to  understand  that  a 
person  with  mental  retardation  has  an  IQ 
ranging  between  0  and  70.  That  indicates 
that  we  need  a  wide  variety  of  services  from 
supervised  apartments  and  group  homes 
through  the  gamut  to  congregate  living  fa- 
cilities like  the  developmental  center, 
Martin  Luther  Home  at  Beatrice  and  Beth- 
page  Mission  at  Axtell  for  those  folks  who 
need  the  security  of  a  residential  center  and 
comprehensive  and  intensive  services. 

It  is  a  bad  policy  to  place  severely  dis- 
abled, non-verbal  mentally  retarded  individ- 
uals in  somebody's  back  room  with  no  over- 
sight and  no  checks  and  balances.  For  a 
single  individual  to  care  24  hours  a  day  for  a 
severely  disabled  person  is  extremely  taxing 
and  demanding,  and  that  is  a  compelling 
reason  why  my  husband  and  I  prefer  a  large 
facility  for  our  son  where  there  is  a  change 
of  shifts  every  eight  hours. 

My  son.  Matt,  is  28.  He  lived  at  home  until 
he  was  14.  when  we  placed  him  at  Beatrice. 
The  cheerful  young  woman,  a  direct-care 
staff  person  who  received  him  that  first 
day,  is  still  his  surrogate  mom,  still  on  the 
first  shift,  quietly  teaching  and  guiding  him. 

On  a  weekday  a  while  back,  when  visiting 
Matt,  I  went  to  his  classroom  to  observe  the 
activities,  hung  my  coat  on  a  hook  and 
pulled  up  a  chair  to  sit  with  the  busy  resi- 
dents. After  a  few  minutes.  Matt  leaned 
over  and  gave  me  a  kiss.  I  thought,  "Isn't 
that  sweet,  he's  so  glad  to  see  me."  A  couple 
of  minutes  elapsed  and  he  gave  me  another 
kiss.  Again  I  thought,  "He  must  have  missed 
me  so." 

Next  he  gave  me  another  kiss,  but  this 
time  he  stood  up.  got  my  coat  and  handed  it 
to  me.  He  has  no  speech  but  it  was  plenty 
obvious  that  this  was  Matt's  way  of  saying. 
"Bye-bye,  Mom,  I'm  happy  here,  doing  my 
thing.  Come  again  soon." 

What  do  all  the  do  gooders.  deinstitution- 
alizers  and  social  engineers,  who  think  they 
know  better  than  I  what's  good  for  my  dis- 
abled son,  have  to  say  about  that? 

[Prom  the  Omaha  World-Herald,  May  2. 
1989] 

ENCOR  Lashed  Out,  Then  Proposed 
Changes 

We  would  say  that  ENCOR's  actions  this 
week  speak  much  louder  than  the  angry  and 
irresponsible  charges  that  two  ENCOR 
spokesmen  have  directed  at  The  World- 
Herald  in  recent  days. 

Officials  of  the  agency,  whose  full  name  is 
the  Eastern  Nebraska  Community  Office  on 
Retardation,  said  Monday  that  they  have 
prepared  16  proposed  changes  in  policy  for 
discussion  by  the  ENCOR  governing  board. 
ENCOR  Director  Don  Moray  said  that  all 
but  one  of  the  recommendations  came  about 
because  of  the  death  of  David  Bradley  April 
7. 

Bradley's  death  was  the  subject  of  a  May 
2  World-Herald  editorial  in  which  we  ques- 
tioned the  wisdom  of  removing  people  as  se- 
verely disabled  as  Bradley  from  institutions 
and  placing  them  in  community-based  care. 

To  zealous  promoters  of  deinstitutional- 
ization, it  appears,  such  questions  border  on 
heresy. 

Moray  and  Daniel  Costello.  an  ENCOR 
committee  chairman  who  also  heads  the 
Greater  Omaha  Association  for  Retarded 
Citizens,  suggested  in  letters  published  on 
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our  pages  that  the  May  2  editorial  maligned 
families  that  have  opted  to  care  for  retarded 
relatives  at  home. 

Costello  also  accused  us  of  overlooking 
"the  fact  that  David  Bradley  had  been  suc- 
cessfully served  by  ENCOR  since  1972." 
Costello's  letter  put  down  institutionaliza- 
tion as  "removing  a  person  .  .  .  from  the 
warmth  and  love  of  family  and  friends."  (It 
was  just  six  days  after  the  editorial  ap- 
peared that  Moray  announced  that  16 
policy  recommendations  would  be  consid- 
ered.) 

Neither  Bradley's  death  nor  our  editorial 
had  anything  to  do  with  family-based  care, 
or  with  situations  in  which  people  are  torn 
away  from  loving  families  and  friends. 

Bradley,  a  severely  retarded  and  physical- 
ly disabled  23-year-old,  had  no  family.  His 
mother  gave  him  up  shortly  after  he  was 
bom.  He  had  no  known  relatives.  He  spent 
his  life  totally  dependent  on  strangers  to 
feed  him,  change  his  diapers  and  turn  him 
in  his  bed.  He  died  of  malnutrition  and 
pneumonia  at  the  home  of  a  paid  care-giver 
who  has  been  charged  with  manslaughter  in 
connection  with  his  death. 

Bradley  spent  the  first  seven  years  of  his 
life  at  the  State  Developmental  Center  at 
Beatrice,  Neb.,  then  lived  in  a  succession  of 
ENCOR  residences.  At  one  point,  ENCOR 
tried  to  etive  him  vocational  training— an 
odd  extension  of  the  meaning  of  'service" 
for  a  person  who  could  not  give  himself 
basic  care,  who  never  uttered  a  discernible 
word  in  his  life  and  who  was,  in  the  words  of 
an  acquaintance,  "on  the  verge  of  death  at 
all  times." 

Bradley  spent  his  final  months  in  the  cus- 
tody of  a  woman  who  was  paid  to  watch 
over  him  and  another  profoundly  retarded 
young  man— and  who,  on  the  side,  was  pro- 
viding day  care  in  the  saime  residence  for 
other  people's  kids. 

To  express  concern  about  the  system 
under  which  such  an  arrangement  was  pos- 
sible is  the  furthest  thing  from  criticizing 
families  that  take  a  major  role  in  the  care 
and  training  of  retarded  family  members. 

Consider  the  comments  of  Pat  Crawford 
of  Lincoln  in  her  Another  Point  of  View, 
which  we  printed  Monday.  Mrs.  Crawford, 
who  has  a  son  at  Beatrice,  wrote  about  her 
son's  access  to  round-the-clock  care,  to 
health-care  professionals  and  hospital  treat- 
ment and  to  a  variety  of  training  programs 
and  religious  and  social  activities.  She  said: 
"For  a  single  individual  to  care  24  hours  a 
day  for  a  severely  disabled  person  is  ex- 
tremely taxing  and  demanding,  and  that  Is  a 
compelling  reason  why  my  husband  and  I 
prefer  a  large  facility  for  our  son  where 
there  is  a  change  of  shifts  every  eight 
hours." 

And  consider  the  comments  of  Dr.  James 
W.  Wengert  of  the  Nebra.ska  Psychiatric  So- 
ciety. Dr.  Wengert,  in  a  letter  to  the  Public 
Pulse,  praised  the  editorial  and  called  on 
the  Legislature  "to  carefully  and  skeptically 
observe"  the  policies  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Institutions,  where,  he  said, 
"trendy  middle-management  .  .  .  continues 
to  push  the  reckless  concept"  that  institu- 
tional care  is  suspect  and  community-based 
programs  are  almost  inherently  good. 

Dr.  Wengert  said  his  concerns  applied  to 
the  mentally  ill  as  well  as  to  the  mentally 
retarded. 

Community-based  programs  make  excel- 
lent sense  in  cases  where  a  degree  of  self- 
sufficiency  is  possible  or  where  a  support 
network  of  family  members  and  friends  is 
available.  For  profoundly  retarded,  bed- 
ridden   patients    who   lack    a    network    of 


family  and  friends,  however,  a  well-staff  in- 
stitution offers  a  level  of  service  that  Is  un- 
likely ever  to  be  achieved  by  stockpiling 
them  in  the  homes  of  paid  care-givers. 

[Prom  the  Omaha  World-Herald,  May  13, 
19891 

Institutions  Are  Needed 
Dr.  James  W.  Wengert  of  the  Nebraska 
Psychiatric  Society  made  a  suggestion  in  a 
recent  Public  Pulse  letter  that  we  hope 
state  senators  take  to  heart.  He  called  on 
the  Legislature  to  monitor  state  policies  af- 
fecting the  use  of  community-based  pro- 
grams as  an  alternative  to  institutional  care 
for  people  who  are  profoundly  disabled  by 
mental  illness  or  retardation. 

Dr.  Wengert  wrote  in  response  to  a  World- 
Herald  editorial  about  the  death  of  David 
Bradley  in  a  community-based  program. 
The  editorial  questioned  whether  someone 
as  profoundly  retarded  as  Bradley,  who  had 
an  IQ  of  20  and  who  couldn't  speak,  feed 
himself,  turn  over  in  bed  or  go  to  the  bath- 
room by  himself,  wouldn't  receive  better 
care  In  an  institution  such  as  the  State  De- 
velopmental Center  at  Beatrice. 

The  editorial  drew  angry  rebuttals  from 
spokesmen  for  the  Eastern  Nebraska  Com- 
munity Office  on  Retardation,  which  oper- 
ated the  program  in  which  Bradley  was  en- 
rolled at  the  time  of  his  death. 

But  a  number  of  other  readers,  including 
Dr.  Wengert,  brought  forth  strong  argu- 
ments for  maintaining  well-run  Institutions 
as  part  of  the  safety  net  for  people  who 
can't  care  for  themselves. 

Dr.  Wengert  wrote  that  "disasters"  such 
as  Bradley's  death  are  "only  a  matter  of 
time  now  that  the  chronically  mentally  ill 
are  being  forced  out  of  nursing  homes" 
under  a  new  federal  law.  He  rapped  "trendy 
middle  management "  in  state  government 
that  continues  to  "push  the  reckless  con- 
cept"  that  community-based  programs  are 
good  and  that  institutional  care  is  suspect. 

Equally  strong  testimony  to  the  value  of  a 
well-run  institution  came  from  parents  who 
have  opted  to  have  retarded  sons  or  daugh- 
ters cared  for  at  Beatrice. 

Robert  Hepburn  of  Omaha,  the  father  of 
a  27-year-old  daughter  at  Beatrice,  said  his 
daughter  apr>ears  normal  but  must  be 
watched  constantly  during  home  visits  to 
keep  her  from  wandering  into  traffic  or 
harming  herself  in  other  ways.  The  campus- 
like setting  at  Beatrice  is  essential  for  her, 
he  said. 

"I  have  no  quarrel  with  placement  of 
higher-functioning  retardees  in  community- 
based  programs."  Hepburn  wrote.  "For 
them,  the  community  is  the  best  place  to  be. 
But  let's  not  overlook  the  fact  that  there 
are  many  people  for  whom  an  institution  is 
the  least  restrictive'  and  most  humane  envi- 
ronment." 

Bernice  McCord  of  Lincoln,  who  has  a 
daughter  at  Beatrice,  wrote:  'If  every  pro- 
fessional who  advocates  total  deinstitution- 
alization would  spend  a  day  ...  in  the  (Bea- 
trice) unit  for  people  such  as  David  Bradley, 
they  would  see  the  need  for  both  institu- 
tions and  community  programs." 

Doris  Brown  of  Lincoln,  whose  daughter  is 
a  resident  of  the  Beatrice  facility,  wrote 
about  the  campaign  to  empty  the  institu- 
tions and  place  all  disabled  people  in  com- 
munity programs.  "What  looked  like  a  good 
idea  to  some  people  25  years  ago,"  she 
wrote,  "has  turned  into  a  nightmare  for 
some  of  the  retarded. " 

Pat  Crawford  of  Lincoln  wrote  lovingly  of 
progress  she  observed  in  her  retarded  son  at 


Beatrice  and  praised  the  center  for  its  facili- 
ties, staffing  and  programs. 

She  said  her  organization,  the  Mental  Re- 
tardation Association  of  Nebraska,  has  been 
"fighting  the  deinstitutionalization  battle 
for  17  years,"  believing  that  the  network  of 
programs  and  facilities  for  the  retarded 
ought  to  provide  a  variety  of  options,  in- 
cluding the  option  of  institutional  care  at 
Beatrice. 

Institutional  care,  as  the  comments  of 
these  parents  demonstrate,  can  be  a  com- 
passionate choice.  In  the  case  of  David 
Bradley,  it  would  have  been  more  compas- 
sionate than  placing  him  in  the  home  of  a 
woman  who  was  paid  to  provide  round-the- 
clock  care  for  two  profoundly  retarded 
young  men— and  who  also  provided  day  care 
for  other  people's  children. 

Yet  the  rejection  of  institutional  care  is  a 
fact  of  life  in  community-based  programs. 
An  ENCOR  spokesman,  commenting  after 
Bradley's  death,  said  there  had  been  no 
reason  to  send  Bradley  to  Beatrice,  even 
though  he  had  always  needed  total  care  and 
always  would. 

Dr.  Wengert  and  the  parents  who  wrote 
have  told  a  side  of  the  story  that  the  public 
too  seldom  hears.  Their  comments  strongly 
suggest  that  a  legislative  review  of  the  con- 
sequences of  deinstitutionalization  is  over- 
due. 

Letters  to  the  Editor  Appearing  in  the 
Omaha  World-Herald 

Some  Needed  Institotional  Care 

Omaha.— I  am  the  father  of  a  profoundly 
retarded  27-year-old  girl  who  lives  at  the 
Justice  State  Developmental  Center.  Shawn 
looks  pretty  normal  but  has  numerous  medi- 
cal problems  for  which  up-and-awake,  pro- 
fessional, understanding  staff  is  necessary. 
We  are  very  satisfied  with  the  care  she  re- 
ceives at  that  (Dare  I  say  it?)  institution. 

Her  mother  and  I  have  her  home  about 
every  other  Saturday.  It's  good  for  all  of  us 
to  keep  contact  with  her.  But  one  of  us 
must  guard  against  her  leaving  the  house 
unescorted.  She  has  no  judgment  to  protect 
her  against  wandering  into  traffic.  That's 
why  it's  essential  that  she  be  in  a  campus 
setting  at  a  professional  place  structured  to 
her  complex  needs. 

Your  May  2  editorial  (  "Not  All  ReUrded 
People  Thrive  Out  of  Institutions")  sur- 
prised me— pleasantly,  I  must  say.  What  you 
said  about  David  Bradley's  death  spoke 
from  the  heart  in  Its  straightforward  sym- 
pathy; it  also  spoke  directly  to  the  question 
of  why  he  was  removed  from  the  Institution 
in  the  first  place.  You  have  my  grateful  ap- 
preciation for  publicly  raising  the  question. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  placement  of 
higher-functioning  retardees  in  community- 
based  programs.  For  them,  the  community 
Is  the  best  place  to  be.  But  lets  not  overlook 
the  fact  that  there  are  people  for  whom  an 
Institution  is  the  "least  restrictive"  and 
most  humane  environment. 

Robert  M.  Hepburn. 

May  8,  1989. 

"Institution"  Not  Dirty  Word 
Lincoln.— I  applaud  The  World  Herald 
for  its  editorial  May,  2  that  called  attention 
to  the  deinstitutionlizatlon  movement  ("Not 
All  Retarded  People  Thrive  Out  of  Institu- 
tions ").  What  looked  like  a  good  idea  to 
some  people  25  year  ago  has  turned  into  a 
nightmare  for  some  of  the  retarded.  The 
tragic  death  of  David  Bradley  points  this 
up. 
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How  many  care  homes  might  there  be 
where  conditions  echo  this  tragic  one? 
Caring  for  a  severely  retarded  person  is 
many  times  best  done  in  an  institution 
where  well-trained  staff  share  care  giving. 

Let's  cut  this  nonsense  about  'institutions 
are  bad,  community  is  good."  Decisions 
about  placement  of  the  handicapped  should 
be  based  on  the  needs  of  the  client,  not  on 
an  outdated  slogan.  Institution  is  not  a  dirty 
word. 

Doris  Brown. 

May  12.  1986. 

Same  Goes  for  Mentally  III 

0»»AHA.— The  World-Herald  is  to  be  abso- 
lutely commended  for  its  May  2  editorial. 
"Not  All  Retarded  People  Thrive  Out  of  In- 
stitutions." The  same  editorial  can  and 
should  be  written  about  the  mentally  ill. 
The  same  disasters  are  only  a  matter  of 
time  now  that  the  chronically  mentally  ill 
are  l>eing  forced  out  of  nursing  homes  under 
the  Federal  Nursing  Home  Reform  Act. 

The  regional  centers  (state  hospitals)  do 
not  have  enough  beds  at  present  to  serve 
either  the  intermediate  or  long-time  needs 
of  metropolitan  Omaha  and  Lincoln  or  the 
acute  emergency  needs  of  rural  Nebraska. 
In  spite  of  this,  trendy  middle  management 
within  the  Department  of  Public  Institu- 
tions continues  to  push  the  reckless  concept 
that  all  "institutional  care  is  suspect  while 
community  based  programs  are  almost  in- 
herently good."  as  The  World-Herald  ably 
pointed  out. 

We  call  upon  the  Legislature  to  carefully 
and  skeptically  observe  the  policies  of  the 
DPI  now  and  by  special  committee  when 
the  Legislature  adjourns.  We  pledge  to  con- 
tinue to  provide  all  technical  assistance  re- 
quired by  the  senators. 

James  W.  Wengert,  M.D. 

May  9.  1989. 

Spend  A  Day  At  Beatrice 
Lincoln.— How  refreshing  to  read  the 
May  2  World-Herald  editorial  in  support  of 
institutions  ("Not  All  Retarded  People 
Thrive  Out  of  Institutions").  As  the  parent 
of  a  severely  multihandicapped  daughter 
who  is  a  resident  of  the  Beatrice  State  De- 
velopmental Center  (BSDC).  where  she  gets 
24-hour-a-day.  awake  care.  I  am  well  aware 
of  the  faulty  conception  that  community 
programs  are  best  for  all  retarded  people. 

If  every  professional  who  advocates  total 
deinstitutionalization  would  spend  a  day  at 
BSDC  in  the  unit  for  people  such  as  David 
Bradley,  they  would  see  the  need  for  both 
institutions  and  community  programs. 

Bernice  McCord. 
May  10.  1989. 

•  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  joining  Senators  Exon,  Ford,  and 
Stevens  in  introducing  the  Medicaid 
Community  and  Facility  Habilitation 
Amendments  of  1989,  legislation  de- 
signed to  increase  the  living  and  serv- 
ice options  for  the  mentally  retarded. 
For  the  past  6  years.  Senator  Chafee 
has  helped  focus  national  attention  on 
the  unmet  needs  of  the  retarded  and  I 
commend  him  for  his  efforts.  In  fact, 
for  two  Congresses  I  have  cosponsored 
his  legislation.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
no  secret  that  the  retarded  community 
has  been  deeply  divided  on  my  col- 
league's approach.  In  general,  people 
with  retarded  children  livng  at  home 
or  in  the  community  have  supported 


it.  while  those  with  retarded  relatives 
living  in  institutions  have  opposed  it. 
These  divisions,  as  well  as  questions 
relating  to  the  cost  of  the  legislation, 
have  combined  to  prevent  the  enact- 
ment of  any  significant  legislation  to 
address  the  unmet  needs  of  the  retard- 
ed. 

While  Senator  Chafee  has  made  sig- 
nificant revisions  in  his  bills  that  I  be- 
lieve make  the  present  legislation  far 
better  than  the  original.  I  remain  con- 
cerned about  the  three  issues  I  first 
raised  in  1987— the  lack  of  quality  as- 
surance provisions  for  institutions,  the 
cap  on  Medicaid  funds  for  institutions, 
and  the  limits  on  family  participation 
in  decisions  affecting  their  retarded 
children. 

Today.  I  am  cosponsoring  Senator 
Exon's  legislation  because  it  addresses 
those  issues  and  because  I  hope  its  in- 
troduction can  be  the  catalyst  in  pro- 
ducing a  compromise  that  will  benefit 
all  retarded  persons.  Initially,  let  me 
outline  how  I  think  the  Exon  bill  ad- 
dresses my  concerns.  First,  it  contains 
detailed  provisions  for  improving  the 
quality  of  institutions,  as  well  as  for 
assuring  the  quality  of  group  homes. 
These  provisions  are  critical,  for  the 
retarded  must  be  assured  quality  care 
wherever  they  live. 

Second,  the  Exon  bill  removes  the 
bias  in  Medicaid  in  favor  of  institu- 
tional funding  without  capping  funds 
for  the  institutions.  Such  an  approach 
will  leave  it  up  to  the  States  to  deter- 
mine how  best  to  use  the  Medicaid 
funds  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  retard- 
ed. Such  an  approach  will  maximize 
the  opportunities  for  the  retarded  by 
creating  a  continuum  of  living  op- 
tions—so that  each  person  or,  where 
appropriate,  his  or  her  parents,  will  be 
able  to  choose  the  best  living  setting 
for  the  individual. 

Third,  the  Exon  bill  assures  that 
family  members  will  be  fully  involved 
in  the  decisionmaking  process  concern- 
ing the  living  arrangements  for  their 
children.  Families  that  have  devoted 
so  much  time  and  love  to  their  chil- 
dren should  always  have  an  input  in 
these  important  decisions. 

I  would  just  like  to  mention  one 
other  aspect  of  this  legislation— the  re- 
quirement that  if  a  State  chooses  to 
deinstitutionalize  individuals,  it  must 
also  make  sure  they  have  a  place  to  go 
that  will  meet  their  needs.  Such  a  pro- 
vision is  absolutely  essential  to  pre- 
vent a  reoccurrence  of  the  homeless 
problems  experienced  by  many  of  the 
deinstitutionalized  mentally  ill. 

Mr.  President,  with  the  introduction 
of  the  Exon  legislation— which  is  simi- 
lar to  the  Florio-Waxman-Dingell  bill 
in  the  House— I  believe  we  now  have 
enough  good  ideas  on  the  table  to 
craft  legislation  to  take  a  significant 
step  forward  in  improving  the  lives  of 
retarded  Americans,  as  well  as  their 
families. 


Mr.  President.  I  look  forward  to 
being  a  part  of  the  process  that  hope- 
fully will  take  the  best  of  both  the 
Chafee  and  Exon  bills  and  produce 
legislation  that  is  beneficial  to  all  re- 
tarded persons.* 


By  Mr.  LIEBERMAN  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  DoDD.  Mr.  Moynihan. 
Mr.  D'Amato.  Mr.  Lautenberg. 
Mr.  Glenn.  Mr.  Pell,  Mr. 
Levin,  Mr.  Inouye,  Mr.  Bur- 
dick,  Mr.  Rollings,  Mr.  Kohl, 
Mr.  Bradley,  Mr.  Matsunaga, 
Mr.  Pryor,  Mr.  Metzenbaum, 
Mr.  Gore,  Mr.  Wirth,  Mr. 
Cranston,  Mr.  Adams,  Mr. 
RiEGLE,  Mr.  Kerry.  Mr. 
Fowler.  Mr.  Heflin.  Mr. 
Dixon.  Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Shelby, 
Mr.  Graham,  Ms.  Mikulski, 
Mr.  Bumpers.  Mr.  Bryan.  Mr. 
NuNN.  Mr.  Ford.  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller, Mr.  Simpson,  Mr. 
Thurmond,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mrs. 
Kassebaum,  Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr. 
Wallop,     Mr.     Warner,     Mr. 

LUGAR,    Mr.    DURENBERGER,    Mr. 

Conrad,    Mr.    Domenici,    Mr. 

Boschwitz.     Mr.     Garn,     Mr. 

Chafee,  Mr.  Burns,  Mr.  Dole. 

Mr.  McClure.  Mr.  Humphrey. 

Mr.   Kasten.   Mr.   Cohen.   Mr. 

Heinz,  and  Mr.  Grassley): 
S.J.  Res.  142.  Joint  resolution  desig- 
nating the  week  beginning  July  23, 
1989,  as  "Lyme  Disease  Awareness 
Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

LYME  disease  AWARENESS  WEEK 

Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
designate  the  week  of  July  23,  1989  as 
Lyme  Disease  Awareness  Week.  Lyme 
disease  takes  its  name  from  the  town— 
a  lovely  town— of  Lyme,  CT,  where  it 
was  first  discovered  in  1976.  Since  that 
time,  this  tick-borne  disease  has  actu- 
ally been  found  in  43  States.  Although 
more  than  14,000  cases  have  been  re- 
ported to  the  Center  for  Disease  Con- 
trol since  1982,  the  fact  is  that  few 
doctors  and  even  fewer  members  of 
the  general  public  recognize  the  symp- 
toms of  Lyme  disease. 

Left  untreated,  Lyme  disease  can 
cause  severe  arthritis,  heart  disease,  or 
neurologic  complications.  Sometimes 
the  joint  and  neurological  damage  are 
irreversible.  Lyme  disease  can  be  par- 
ticularly dangerous  for  pregnant 
women  since  it  can  cause  fetal  damage, 
miscarriages,  and  stillbirths.  Existing 
diagnostic  tools  are  totally  insuffi- 
cient, and.  at  this  time,  there  is  no  vac- 
cine against  Lyme  disease.  People  who 
contract  the  disease  often  go  through 
years  of  tests  and  a  variety  of  treat- 
ments before  a  proper  diagnosis  is 
made. 

Two  former  members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Ken  Gray  of  Illi- 
nois and  Berkley  Bedell  of  Iowa,  were 
forced  to  retire  from  Congress  because 
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they  contracted  Lyme  disease.  Four 
years  since  he  first  contracted  the  dis- 
ease, Berkley  Bedell  currently  requires 
injections  of  antibiotics  for  a  4-week 
period  every  several  months. 

Prevention,  early  detection  and  early 
treatment  are  the  keys  to  warding  off 
the  worst  effects  of  Lyme  disease.  It  is 
critical  that  people  with  Lyme  disease 
receive  immediate  treatment  with 
antibiotics  to  prevent  permanent 
damage.  Prevention  and  early  diagno- 
sis depend  upon  public  awareness.  We 
need  to  ensure  that  Americans  learn 
what  precautions  they  can  take  and 
how  to  recognize  the  early  symptoms 
of  Lyme  disease,  and  that  is  why  I  am 
introducing  this  legislation.  I  believe 
Lyme  Disease  Awareness  Week  will 
play  an  important  role  in  bringing  this 
devastating  disease  to  the  attention  of 
the  American  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimou:;  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  joint  res- 
olution be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  142 

Whereas  Lyme  disease  is  spread  by  the 
tick  species  Ixodes  Dammini  by  means  of 
the  bacterium  Burrelia  Burgdorferi: 

Whereas  these  ticks  are  no  larger  than 
the  head  of  a  pin; 

Whereas  these  ticks  can  be  carried  by  do- 
mestic animals  such  as  cats,  dogs,  and 
horses; 

Whereas  these  ticks  can  be  transferred 
from  domestic  animals  to  humans: 

Whereas  Lyme  disease  was  first  diagnosed 
in  southeastern  Connecticut  and  has  spread 
to  43  States: 

Whereas  the  Center  for  Disease  Control 
has  reported  14,000  cases  of  Lyme  disease 
since  1982: 

Whereas  Lyme  disease  is  easily  treated  in 
its  early  stages  by  an  oral  vaccine  adminis- 
tered by  a  physician  (penicillin  and  erythro- 
mycin for  young  children  and  tetracycline 
for  persons  allergic  to  penicillin): 

Whereas  the  early  symptioms  of  Lyme  dis- 
ease are  a  rash,  mild  headaches,  a  slight 
fever,  and  swollen  glands: 

Whereas  Lyme  disease  often  mocks  rheu- 
matoid arthritis  and  heart  disease; 

Whereas  if  left  untreated,  Lyme  disease 
can  cause  severe  depression,  brain  disorders, 
and  even  death: 

Whereas  the  best  cure  for  Lyme  disease  is 
prevention: 

Whereas  prevention  of  Lyme  disease  de- 
pends upon  public  awareness:  and 

Whereas  education  is  essential  to  making 
the  general  public  and  health  care  profes- 
sionals more  Icnowledgeable  of  Lyme  disease 
and  its  debilitating  side  effects;  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  weeK  be- 
ginning July  23,  1989,  is  designated  as 
"Lyme  Disease  Awareness  Week",  and  the 
President  is  authorized  and  requested  to 
issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  observe  such  week 
with  appropriate  programs,  ceremonies,  and 
activities. 


By  Mr.  HUMPHREY  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Grassley,  Mr.  Domen- 


ici,  Mr.   Garn,   Mr.   Pressler, 
Mr.     Thurmond,      Mr.     Arm- 
strong,     Mr.      Helms,      Mr. 
Chafee,  Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Bosch- 
wiTz,  Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr.  Coats, 
Mr.  Gorton,  Mr.  Symms,  Mr. 
Cohen,     Mr.     Danforth,     Mr. 
Heinz,    Mr.    Murkowski,    Mr. 
McClure,      Mr.      Bond,      Mr. 
Wilson,      Mr.      Hatch,      Mr. 
Warner,     Mr.     Cochran,    Mr. 
Gramm,     Mr.     Simpson,     Mr. 
Bentsen,  Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr. 
Riegle,   Mr.   Gore,   Mr.   Reid, 
Mr.  BuRDicK,  Mr.  Shelby,  Mr. 
Simon,  Mr.  Fowler.  Mr.  Robb, 
Mr.  Matsunaga,  Mr.  Hollings, 
Mr.  Pryor,  Mr.  Lieberman,  Mr. 
Pell,  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Levin, 
Mr.  Rockefeller,  Mr.  Adams, 
Mr.    BoREN,    Mr.    Dodd,    Mr. 
Heflin,  Mr.  Bradley,  and  Mr. 
Metzenbaom): 
S.J.  Res.  143.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate   the    week    of    December    10, 
through  December  16,   1989,  as  "Na- 
tional   Drunk    and    Drugged    Driving 
Awareness  Week";  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

NATIONAL  DRUNK  AND  DRUGGED  DRIVING 
AWARENESS  WEEK 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  seventh  consecutive  year  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  legislation  desig- 
nating the  week  between  Christmas 
and  New  Year's  as  "National  Drunk 
and  Drugged  Driving  Awareness 
Week".  Fifty  Senators  are  original  co- 
sponsors  of  this  year's  joint  resolution. 

In  the  past,  this  commemorative 
week  has  proven  enormously  success- 
ful in  increasing  public  awareness  of 
the  dangers  of  driving  while  impaired 
by  drugs  and  alcohol. 

Hundreds  of  volunteers  throughout 
the  Nation  have  participated  in  the 
programs  and  activities  of  National 
Drunk  and  Drugged  Driving  Aware- 
ness Week.  Activities  during  the  week 
have  included  the  issuance  of  parallel 
proclamations  by  many  Governors, 
mayors,  and  local  officials;  introduc- 
tion of  new  drunk  driving  legislation 
in  various  States;  the  appointment  of 
task  forces,  and  issuance  of  task  force 
reports;  roadblocks  and  other  in- 
creased enforcement  efforts;  candle- 
light vigils;  a  "speak  out  for  safety" 
campaign;  and  voluntary  efforts  to 
provide  rides  from  holiday  parties.  All 
of  the  groups  involved  in  this  effort 
have  asked  that  once  again  we  desig- 
nate such  a  week  right  before  the  holi- 
days this  year. 

In  large  part  due  to  the  volunteer  ef- 
forts of  citizens  organizations  such  as 
Mothers  Against  Drunk  Drivers 
[MADD],  Students  Against  Driving 
Drunk  [SADD],  and  Remove  Intoxi- 
cated Drivers  [RID],  there  has  been  a 
great  change  in  the  Nation's  attitude 
toward  drunk  driving.  It  is  important 
that  we  press  forward  with  efforts  to 
develop  new  and  creative  approaches, 
by  combining  the  expertise  of  govern- 


ment, community  groups,  and  volun- 
tary organizations,  and  bringing  the 
unique  talents  of  each  to  bear  on  this 
devastating  national  problem. 

By  again  designating  a  National 
Drunk  and  Drugged  Driving  Aware- 
ness Week,  we  will  help  ensure  that  we 
do  not  forget  the  enormous  costs  in 
human  suffering  and  dollars  caused  by 
the  deadly  combination  of  alcohol, 
drugs,  and  driving. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  joint  resolu- 
tion be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  143 

Whereas,  traffic  accidents  cause  more  vio- 
lent deaths  in  the  United  States  than  any 
other  cause,  approximately  46,000  in  1986: 

Whereas  traffic  accidents  cause  thousands 
of  serious  injuries  in  the  United  States  each 
year; 

Whereas  close  to  50  per  centum  of  all  driv- 
ers killed  in  single  vehicle  collisions  and 
over  38.7  per  centum  of  all  drivers  fatally  in- 
jured in  1986  had  blood  alcohol  concentra- 
tions above  the  legal  limit  of  .10; 

Whereas  the  United  States  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral has  reported  that  life  expectancy  has 
risen  for  every  age  group  over  the  past  75 
years  except  for  Americans  15  to  24  years 
old,  whose  death  rate,  the  leading  cause  of 
which  is  drunk  driving,  is  higher  now  than 
it  was  20  years  ago; 

Whereas  the  total  societal  cost  of  drinking 
has  been  estimated  at  more  than 
$26,000,000,000  per  year,  which  does  not  in- 
clude human  suffering  that  can  never  be 
measured: 

Whereas  there  are  increasing  reports  of 
driving  after  drug  use  and  accidents  involv- 
ing drivers  who  have  used  marijuana  or 
other  illegal  drugs: 

Whereas  driving  after  the  use  of  thera- 
peutic drugs,  either  alone  or  in  combination 
with  alcohol,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  phy- 
sician, pharmacist,  or  manufacturer,  may 
create  a  safety  hazard  on  the  roads: 

Whereas  more  research  is  needed  on  the 
effect  of  drugs  either  alone  or  in  combina- 
tion with  alcohol,  on  driving  ability  and  the 
incidence  of  traffic  accidents; 

Whereas  an  increased  public  awareness  of 
the  gravity  of  the  problem  of  drugged  driv- 
ing may  warn  drug  users  to  refrain  from 
driving  and  may  stimulate  interest  in  in- 
creasing necessary  research  on  the  effect  of 
drugs  on  driving  ability  and  the  incidence  of 
traffic  accidents; 

Whereas  the  public,  particularly  through 
the  work  of  citizens  groups,  is  demanding  a 
solution  to  the  problem  of  drunk  and 
drugged  driving: 

Whereas  the  Presidential  Commission  on 
Drunk  Driving,  appointed  to  heighten 
public  awareness  and  stimulate  the  pursuit 
of  solutions,  provided  vital  recommenda- 
tions for  remedies  for  the  problem  of  drunk 
driving; 

Whereas  the  National  Commission 
Against  Drunk  Driving  was  established  to 
assist  State  and  local  governments  and  the 
private  sector  to  implement  these  recom- 
mendations; 

Whereas  most  States  have  appointed  task 
forces  to  examine  existing  drunk  driving 
programs  and  make  recommendations  for  a 
renewed,  comprehensive  approach,  and  in 
many    cases,    their    recommendations    are 
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leading  to  enactment  of  new  laws,  along 
with  strict  enforcement: 

Whereas  the  best  defense  against  the 
drunk  or  drugged  driver  is  the  use  of  safety 
belts  and  consistent  safety  belt  usage  by  all 
drivers  and  passengers  would  save  as  many 
as  10,000  lives  each  year: 

Whereas  an  increase  in  the  public  aware- 
ness of  the  problem  of  drunk  and  drugged 
driving  may  contribute  to  a  change  in  soci- 
ety's attitude  toward  the  drunk  or  drugged 
driver  and  help  sustain  current  efforts  to 
develop  comprehensive  solutions  at  the 
State  and  local  levels; 

Whereas  the  Christmas  and  New  Year 
holiday  period,  with  more  drivers  on  the 
roads  and  an  increased  number  of  social 
functions,  is  a  particularly  appropriate  time 
to  focus  national  attention  on  this  critical 
problem: 

Whereas  designation  of  National  Drunk 
and  Drugged  Driving  Awareness  Week  in 
each  of  the  last  7  years  stimulated  many  ac- 
tivities and  programs  by  groups  in  both  the 
private  and  public  sectors  aimed  at  curbing 
drunk  and  drugged  driving  in  the  high-risk 
Christmas  and  New  Year  holiday  period  and 
thereafter; 

Whereas  the  activities  and  programs 
during  National  Drunk  and  Drugged  Driv- 
ing Awareness  Week  have  heightened  the 
awareness  of  the  American  public  to  the 
danger  of  drunk  and  drugged  driving:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  week  of 
December  10,  1989,  through  December  16, 
1989,  is  designated  as  National  Drunk  and 
Drugged  Driving  Awareness  Week"  and  the 
President  is  authorized  and  requested  to 
issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  observe  the  week 
with  appropriate  activities. 


By  Mr.  HATCH  (for  himself,  Mr. 

DeConcini,     Mr.     Thurmond, 

Mr.  Grassley,  Mr.  Heflin.  Mr. 

Dixon,   Mr.   Murkowski,   Mr. 

Symms,   Mrs.   Kassebadm,   Mr. 

LoTT,  and  Mr.  Coats): 
S.J.  Res.  144.  Joint  resolution  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  relating  to 
voluntary  silent  prayer  or  reflection; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

RELATINC  TO  VOLDNTARY  SILENT  PRAYER 

•  Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  proposed  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  permit  individual 
or  group  silent  prayer  or  reflection  in 
public  schools.  The  proposed  amend- 
ment reads,  in  its  entirety: 

Nothing  in  this  Constitution  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prohibit  individual  or  group  silent 
prayer  or  reflection  in  public  schools.  Nei- 
ther the  United  States  nor  any  State  shall 
require  any  person  to  participate  in  such 
prayer  reflection,  nor  shall  they  encourage 
any  particular  form  of  silent  prayer  or  re- 
flection. 

The  first  amendment  protects  reli- 
gious liberty  and  for  most  of  our  histo- 
ry, the  right  of  our  youngsters  to  have 
time  for  a  voluntary  vocal  prayer  in 
public  schools  was  well-established.  I 
believe  such  a  right  is  protected  by  our 
Constitution,  as  amended,  as  its  fram- 
ers  wrote  it.  The  Supreme  Court,  how- 
ever, has  ruled  otherwise.  E.g.,  Engel  v. 


Vitale.  370  U.S.  421  (1962);  Abington 
School  District  v.  Schempp.  374  U.S. 
203  (1963).  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
intend  today  to  engage  in  an  analysis 
of  the  Constitution's  original  meaning 
in  this  area,  or  of  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions regarding  school  prayer.  I  will 
take  that  up  on  another  occasion. 

I  do  note  that  in  the  past,  when  the 
Senate  has  considered  constitutional 
amendments  permitting  voluntary 
vocal  school  prayer,  some  Senators 
have  expressed  concern  that  those 
children  who  do  not  feel  they  can 
share  in  the  prayer  will  feel  ostracized. 
Putting  aside  the  merits  of  that  con- 
cern, I  believe  the  amendment  I  am 
proposing  today  completely  removes 
any  basis  for  that  objection. 

Under  the  sunendment,  a  State  may 
permit  its  public  schools  to  allow  chil- 
dren to  have  time  to  pray  or  reflect  in 
silence.  The  children  are  free  to 
engage  in  silent  prayer  or  reflection  or 
to  refrain  from  doing  so.  No  child  can 
be  forced  to  do  so  under  the  amend- 
ment. Moreover,  neither  the  Federal 
Government  nor  any  State  may  "en- 
courage any  particular  form  of  silent 
prayer  or  reflection." 

Unfortunately,  any  State  moment- 
of-silence  statute  which  expressly  per- 
mits voluntary  silent  prayer  or  is  even 
regarded  as  motivated  by  a  desire  to 
permit  such  silent  prayer  is  likely,  and 
regrettably,  to  run  afoul  of  the  Su- 
preme Court's  decision  in  Wallace  v. 
Jaffree,  472  U.S.  38  (1985).  Hence,  this 
amendment  is  vitally  necessary  to 
assure  that  courts  will  not  strike  down 
moment-of -silence  statutes. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  a  religious 
people.  I  believe  permitting  States  to 
allow  their  public  school  children  a 
voluntary  opportunity  to  pray  or  re- 
flect in  silence  is  both  reasonable  and 
desirable.  I  hope  we  can  send  this 
amendment  to  the  States  in  this  Con- 
gress. Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  the  resolution 
be  printed  in  the  Record  immediately 
following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  144 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Hoxise  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled  (two-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein).  That  the  follow- 
ing article  is  hereby  proposed  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  shall  be  valid  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  as  part  of  the  Constitution  if 
ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths 
of  the  several  States  within  seven  years 
from  the  date  of  its  submission  to  the  States 
by  the  Congress: 

"ARTICLE  — 

"Nothing  in  this  Constitution  shall  be 
construed  to  prohibit  individual  or  group 
silent  prayer  or  reflection  in  public  schools. 
Neither  the  United  States  nor  any  State 
shall  require  any  person  to  participate  in 
such  prayer  or  reflection,  nor  shall  they  en- 
courage any  particular  form  of  silent  prayer 
or  reflection. "• 


•  Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  as  an  original  cosponsor  of 
this  constitutional  amendment  which 
would  permit  the  exercise  of  voluntary 
silent  prayer  in  our  public  schools. 

On  the  first  legislative  day  of  the 
101st  Congress,  I  once  again  intro- 
duced a  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  to  allow  vocal  prayer  in 
our  public  schools.  This  is  the  same 
proposal  which  was  earlier  voted  out 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee  and  fell  1 1 
votes  short  of  the  necessary  two-thirds 
for  final  passage. 

While  I  personally  favor  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  allow  voluntary 
vocal  prayer,  this  amendment  offered 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Utah.  Senator  Hatch,  is  also  a  desira- 
ble approach  to  accomplish  positive 
action  in  this  area. 

We  have  witnessed  over  the  past  30 
years  in  a  series  of  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions the  erosion  of  the  right  to  prac- 
tice voluntary  classroom  prayer.  The 
Supreme  Court  has  said  that  such 
prayer  is  in  violation  of  the  first 
amendment.  I  believe  that  these  deci- 
sions clearly  depart  from  the  intent  of 
the  drafters  of  the  first  amendment, 
as  well  as  the  understanding  given  it 
for  the  first  175  years  of  our  Nation's 
history. 

As  Members  of  the  Senate  are 
aware,  on  June  4,  1985.  in  Wallace 
versus  Jaffree,  the  Supreme  Court  ex- 
tended its  interpretation  of  the  first 
amendment  to  rule  unconstitutional 
an  Alabama  statute  which  merely  pro- 
vided for  a  period  of  silence  of  no 
more  than  1  minute  for  meditation  or 
voluntary  prayer. 

This  decision  dealt  a  significant  blow 
to  our  freedom  of  religion  and  oppor- 
tunities to  convey  the  importance  of 
spiritual  development  to  our  Nation's 
young  people. 

The  negative  impact  of  the  Jaffree 
decision  makes  proposed  constitution- 
al amendments  to  allow  voluntary 
prayer  in  our  public  schools  timely 
and  necessary  to  reaffirm  our  Nation's 
commitment  to  divine  guidance.  The 
Federal  Government  should  accommo- 
date the  religious  needs  of  our  citi- 
zens—passage of  this  proposed  amend- 
ment will  go  a  long  way  to  ensure  that 
the  freedom  of  religion  is  a  liberty  we 
can  fully  enjoy  throughout  America.* 


By  Mr.  REID: 
S.J.  Res.  145.  Joint  resolution  desig- 
nating June  12  to  June  19,  1989,  as 
"Old  Cars  Week";  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

"OLD  CARS  WEEK" 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President,  today  it  is 
my  privilege  to  introduce  a  resolution 
to  designate  June  12  to  June  19,  1989, 
as  "Old  Cars  Week."  Let  us  honor 
those  who  preserve  our  history  and 
culture  by  engaging  in  the  hobby  of 
collecting,  restoring,  and  maintaining 
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motor  vehicles  of  historic  and  special 
interest. 

The  story  of  the  automobile  is  one 
of  the  most  important  and  fascinating 
chapters  in  the  history  of  transporta- 
tion. It  has  become  a  symbol  of  the 
American  way  of  life.  We  mark  our 
passages  by  the  car  we  owned  at  the 
time  of  marriage  or  the  birth  of  a 
child  or  a  promotion  in  a  job.  We  have 
vacationed  in  our  cars,  commuted  to 
work  or  to  school  in  them,  raced  them, 
displayed  them,  restored  them,  and 
collected  them.  We  have  our  own  par- 
ticular memories  of  a  specific  car  or 
perhaps  of  several. 

The  automobile  is  a  reflection  of  the 
American  dream.  It  embodies  inde- 
pendence, mobility,  hard  work,  and 
achievement.  It  has  transformed  us 
from  an  agrarian  to  an  industrial  age. 
It  has  moved  our  population  into  con- 
centrated centers  of  production;  it  has 
encouraged  our  consumerist  behavior; 
and  it  has  contributed  to  the  prosperi- 
ty of  all  Americans. 

Mr.  President,  what  we  are  as  a 
nation,  we  are  in  large  measure  be- 
cause of  the  car.  It  is  time  that  we  cel- 
ebrate the  automobile  and  in  so  doing, 
celebrate  and  important  aspect  of 
American  culture  and  history. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  swift 
passage  of  the  resolution. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.    34 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Lott]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  34.  a  bill  to  amend  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  clarify  the  re- 
medial jurisdiction  of  inferior  Federal 
courts. 

S.    S4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Metzenbaum, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Rollings]  was  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  S.  54,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Age  Discrimination  in  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1967  with  respect  to  the 
waiver  of  rights  under  such  act  with- 
out supervision,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.    116 

At  the  request  of  Ms.  Mikulski,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Bradley],  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Chafee],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Duren- 
berger],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pell],  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Shelby],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  [Mr.  Stevens]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  116,  a  bill  to 
amend  title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  increase  the  independence 
of  psychologists  with  respect  to  serv- 
ices furnished  at  a  comprehensive  out- 
patient rehabilitation  facility. 


S.    135 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stevens,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Jeffords]  was  added  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  135,  a  bill  to  amend  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  to  restore  to  Fed- 
eral civilian  employees  their  right  to 
participate  voluntarily,  as  private  citi- 
zens, in  the  political  processes  of  the 
Nation,  to  protect  such  employees 
from  improper  political  solicitations, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    17  2 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pressler,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Daschle]  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Nickles] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  172,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Soil  Conservation 
and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  to  extend 
the  date  for  entering  into  contracts 
under  the  Great  Plains  Conservation 
Program. 

S.    190 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Matsunaga, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  Cochran]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  190.  a  bill  to  amend  sec- 
tion 3104  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code,  to  permit  certain  service-con- 
nected disabled  veterans  who  are  re- 
tired members  of  the  Armed  Forces  to 
receive  compensation  concurrently 
with  retired  pay  without  reduction  in 
the  amount  of  the  compensation  and 
retired  pay. 

S.  223 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Jeffords],  and  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Chafee]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  223,  a  bill  to 
establish  a  grant  program  for  re- 
search, treatment  and  public  educa- 
tion with  respect  to  Lyme  disease. 

S.  231 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Graham],  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Lieberman].  and  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Metzenbaum] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  231,  a 
bill  to  amend  part  A  of  title  IV  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  improve  quality 
control  standards  and  procedures 
under  the  Aid  to  Families  With  De- 
pendent Children  Program,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  232 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Pryor]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  232,  a  bill  to  establish  the  Ameri- 
can Conservation  Corps,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  243 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McClure,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Hatfield],  and  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Wirth]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  243,  a  bill  to  provide 
for  the  extension  of  regional  referral 
center  classification  of  certain  hospi- 
tals under  the  medicare  program  and 


to   continue   the   payment   rates   for 
such  hospitals. 

S.  269 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Riegle,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  DoMENici]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  269,  a  bill  to  prohibit  the 
disposal  of  solid  waste  in  any  State 
other  than  the  State  in  which  the 
waste  was  generated. 

S.  335 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McCain,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Domenici]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  335,  a  bill  to  amend  title 
XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  and 
other  provisions  of  law  to  delay  for  1 
year  the  effective  dates  of  the  supple- 
mental Medicare  premium  and  addi- 
tional benefits  under  part  B  of  the 
Medicare  Program,  with  the  exception 
of  the  spousal  impoverishment  bene- 
fit. 

S.  342 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Danforth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Inouye]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  342,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  provide  that 
certain  credits  will  not  be  subject  to 
the  passive  activity  rules,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  3SS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Riegle,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Nickles],  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Symms],  and  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Breaux]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  355,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1986  to  extend  through  1992  the 
period  during  which  qualified  mort- 
gage bonds  and  mortgage  credit  certif- 
icates may  be  issued. 

S.  419 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simon,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mrs.  Kassebaum]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  419,  a  bill  to  provide  for 
the  collection  of  data  about  crimes 
motivated  by  race,  religion,  ethnicity, 
or  sexual  orientation. 

S.  432 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rockefeller, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  Jeffords]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  432,  a  bill  to  direct  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  to  identi- 
fy scenic  and  historic  roads  and  to  de- 
velop methods  of  designating,  promot- 
ing, protecting,  and  enhancing  roads 
as  scenic  and  historic  roads. 

S.  43S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Reid,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Lugar]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  435,  a  bill  to  amend  section  118  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  provide 
for  certain  exceptions  from  certain 
rules  determining  contributions  in  aid 
of  construction. 
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S.  448 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simon,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Ms.  MiKULSKi]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  448,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  to 
change  the  level,  and  preference 
system  for  admission,  of  immigrants  to 
the  United  States. 

S.  454 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rockefeller, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  McConnell],  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Sasser],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Cochran], 
and  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Sanpord]  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors  of  S.  454,  a  bill  to  provide  addi- 
tional funding  for  the  Appalachian  de- 
velopment highway  system. 

S.  461 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Grassley,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Conrad]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  461,  a  bill  to  amend 
title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  permit  payment  for  services  of  phy- 
sician assistants  outside  institutional 
settings. 

S.  S03 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Baucus.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Mitchell]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  503,  a  bill  to  protect  the  ozone  layer 
by  reducing  chlorofluorocarbons  and 
halons,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  537 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Riegle,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Pressler]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  537,  a  bill  to  require 
that  any  calculation  of  the  Federal 
deficit  made  as  a  part  of  the  Federal 
budget  process  include  a  calculation  of 
the  Federal  deficit  minus  the  Social 
Security  reserves. 

S.  570 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Danforth,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  DeConcini],  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Lieberhan],  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Hol- 
LiNGs],  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kennedy],  and  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  570,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1986  to  enhance  the  incentive  for  in- 
creasing research  activities. 

S.  593 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Helms,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
593,  a  bill  to  exempt  certain  activities 
from  provisions  of  the  antitrust  laws. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simon,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Bingaman]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  593,  supra. 

S.  618 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sarbanes,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Chafee]  and  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Reid]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  618,  a  bill  to  authorize 


the  Indian  American  Forum  for  Politi- 
cal Education  to  establish  a  memorial 
to  Mahatma  Gandhi  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

S.  625 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nickles,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Cochran]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  625,  a  bill  to  eliminate  artifi- 
cial distortions  in  the  natural  gas  mar- 
ketplace, to  promote  competition  in 
the  natural  gas  industry,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  635 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McClure,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Ford]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  635.  a  bill  to  prevent  the  unin- 
tended licensing  of  federally  non-juris- 
dictional  pre- 1935  unlicensed  hydro- 
electric projects. 

S.  640 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Kassebaum. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  BoscHwiTZ]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  640.  a  bill  to  regulate 
interstate  commerce  by  providing  for 
uniform  standards  of  liability  for 
harm  arising  out  of  general  aviation 
accidents. 

S.  643 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Conrad,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Cohen]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
643.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  allow  an  individ- 
ual a  credit  against  income  tax  for  cer- 
tain expenditures  for  the  purpose  of 
reducing  radon  levels  in  the  principal 
residence  of  the  individual,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  771 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Reid,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Stevens]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  771,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  disallow  de- 
ductions for  costs  in  connection  with 
oil  and  hazardous  substances  cleanup 
unless  the  requirements  of  all  applica- 
ble Federal  laws  concerning  such 
cleanup  are  met,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  814 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Domenici,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Sanford],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  [Mr.  Danforth] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  814,  a 
bill  to  provide  for  the  minting  and  cir- 
culation of  one  dollar  coins,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  828 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Domenici,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Cochran],  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  828.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1986  to  provide  incentives  for  the  re- 
moval of  crude  oil  and  natural  gas 
through  enhanced  oil  recovery  tech- 
niques so  as  to  add  as  much  as  10  bil- 
lion barrels  to  the  United  States  re- 


serve base,  to  extend  the  production  of 
certain  stripper  oil  and  gas  wells,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  843 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rockefeller. 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Inouye].  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  Lott],  and  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Heflin]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  843,  a  bill  to 
establish  a  program  of  awards  by  the 
National  Science  Foundation  for  un- 
dergraduate students  who  are  willing 
to  commit  themselves  to  teach  elemen- 
tary or  secondary  mathematics  or  sci- 
ence for  a  specified  period  of  time. 

S.  849 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Daschle,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Roth]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  849.  a  bill  to  repeal  section 
2036(c)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1986.  relating  to  valuation  freezes. 

S.  851 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boschwitz. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  Cochran]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  851.  a  bill  to  promote  the 
development  of  small  business  in  rural 
areas. 

S.  8S9 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wilson,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Heinz],  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  Pryor],  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Stevens],  and  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Graham]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  859,  a  bill  to 
amend  title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  establish  a  drug  utilization 
review  system  to  prevent  adverse  drug 
reactions,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  875 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Leahy,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Ford],  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Lautenberg],  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  DeConcini],  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Exon]. 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Sar- 
banes]. the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Simon],  the  Senator  from  West  Virgin- 
ia [Mr.  Rockefeller],  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Grassley].  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  [Mr.  McConnell]. 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kerry],  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  D'Amato].  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Boschwitz].  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mrs.  Kassebaum].  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Spec- 
ter], the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Bryan],  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Coats],  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Pressler].  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Roth],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  [Mr.  Gorton], 
the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Graham],  and  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Hatch]  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  875.  a  bill  to  prohibit  United 
States  contributions  to  the  United  Na- 
tions or  any  of  its  affiliated  organiza- 
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tions if  full  membership  as  a  State  is 
granted  to  any  organization  or  group 
that  does  not  have  the  internationally 
recognized  attributes  of  statehood. 

S.  892 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Simon],  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Stevens],  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Reid],  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Bingaman],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsunaga], 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Kerrey],  and  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Rockefeller]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  892,  a  bill  to 
exclude  agent  orange  settlement  pay- 
ments from  countable  income  and  re- 
sources under  Federal  means-tested 
programs. 

S.  933 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Harkin,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Pressler]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  933,  a  bill  to  establish 
a  clear  and  comprehensive  prohibition 
of  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  dis- 
ability. 

S.  948 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gorton,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Symms]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
948,  a  bill  to  amend  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  to  divide  the  ninth  judi- 
cial circuit  of  the  United  States  into 
two  circuits,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  963 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Domenici,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Nickles]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  963,  a  bill  to  authorize  a 
study  on  methods  to  commemorate 
the  nationally  significant  highway 
known  as  Route  66,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  969 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Dodd]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  969,  a  bill  to  establish  the  Presi- 
dent's Award  for  Addiction  Research. 

S.  980 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Domenici],  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Glenn],  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robb],  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Warner],  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Hol- 
lings],  and  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Jeffords]  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  S.  980,  a  bill  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  im- 
prove the  effectiveness  of  the  low- 
income  housing  credit. 

S.  997 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Bradley]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  997,  a  bill  to  amend  title 
XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
provide  for  eligibility  for  home  health 
services  on  the  basis  of  a  need  for  oc- 
cupational therapy. 


S.  999 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hollings,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  DeConcini]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  999,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934  regarding 
the  broadcasting  of  certain  material 
regarding  candidates  for  Federal  elec- 
tive office,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.   1001 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gore,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pell]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1001,  a  bill  to  establish 
policies  and  procedures  necessary  to 
develop,  as  a  domestically  based  indus- 
try in  the  United  States,  a  high  defini- 
tion television  enterprise  in  the  United 
States,  together  with  ancillary  prod- 
ucts and  services. 

S.  1008 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Conrad,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Ford]  and  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  Lott]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  1008,  a  bill  to  promote 
the  growth  and  economic  diversifica- 
tion of,  and  to  increase  business  and 
employment  opportunities  in  rural 
America,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1036 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Leahy,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Danforth]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1036,  a  bill  to  improve 
the  economic,  community,  and  educa- 
tional well-being  of  rural  America,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.   1040 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wilson,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Mack],  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  MuRKOwsKi],  and  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Coats]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  1040,  a  bill  to  re- 
quire the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  es- 
tablish an  Anti-Drug  Task  Force. 

S.   10S2 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kerry,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Inouye]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  1052,  a  bill  to  regulate  equipment 
for  servicing  motor  vehicle  air  condi- 
tioners, to  restrict  the  sale  of  chloro- 
fluorocarbons  and  motor  vehicles  with 
air  conditioners  that  use  chlorofluoro- 
carbons,  to  require  reports  on  the  use 
of  chemicals  which  deplete  the  ozone 
layer  in  the  stratosphere,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  1067 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gore,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pell]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1067,  a  bill  to  provide  for 
a  coordinated  Federal  research  pro- 
gram to  ensure  continued  United 
States  leadership  in  high-performance 
computing. 

S.   1073 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stevens,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Nunn]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.1073,  a  bill  to  amend  chapter  83  of 


title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
civil  service  retirement  credit  for  serv- 
ice performed  under  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act,  and  for  other  purposes. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  1  5 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pressler,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Bradley],  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Kohl],  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Cochran], 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robb], 
the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Garn], 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Shelby],  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Daschle),  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  InouyeI,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  [Mr.  Lugar],  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kasten], 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
BiDEN],  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Reid],  and  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see [Mr.  Gore]  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  15.  a 
joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
second  Sunday  in  October  of  1989  as 
"National  Children's  Day." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  1  6 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pressler,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Bentsen],  the  Senator  from  Minneso- 
ta [Mr.  BoscHWiTZ],  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  D'Amato],  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Durenberger], 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Glenn], 
the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Mack], 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
McClure],  the  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mr.  Mitchell],  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Moynihan],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  [Mr.  Packwood],  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pell],  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Robb],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  Simpson],  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  16,  a  joint  resolution  desig- 
nating the  month  of  November  1989  as 
"National  Alzheimer's  Disease 
Month." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  4  7 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pressler,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  NicKLEs]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  47,  a 
joint  resolution  to  recognize  the  75th 
anniversary  of  the  Smith-Lever  Act  of 
May  8,  1914,  and  its  role  in  establish- 
ing our  Nation's  system  of  State  Coop- 
erative Extension  Services. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  55 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simon,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Heflin]  and  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Ms.  Mikulski]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 55,  a  joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  October  1,  1989,  through 
October  7,  1989,  as  "Mental  Illness 
Awareness  Week." 
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SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  7  1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Helms,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  RoBB]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  71.  a  joint 
resolution  designating  April  16 
through  22,  1989,  as  "National  Ceram- 
ic Tile  Industry  Recognition  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  73 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boschwitz, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Arizo- 
na [Mr.  DeConcini],  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Bentsen],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  [Mr.  Glenn],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  [Mr.  Armstrong], 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Pressler],  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mrs.  Kassebaum],  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Bradley],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  [Mr.  Simon],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  [Mr.  Garn],  and  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pryor] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  73,  a  joint  resolution 
to  designate  the  week  beginning  Octo- 
ber 29,  1989,  as  "Gaucher's  Disease 
Awareness  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  7  6 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Helms,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  D'Amato],  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  CjOrton],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Breaux],  the 
Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Cohen],  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Ford], 
and  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Jeffords]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  76.  a  joint  res- 
olution to  designate  the  period  com- 
mencing on  June  21,  1989,  and  ending 
on  June  28,  1989,  as  "Food  Science  and 
Technology  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  85 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Armstrong. 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Stevens],  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond],  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  McCon- 
NELLl.  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Cranston],  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robb],  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Bingaman].  the 
Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Mitchell], 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Bent- 
sen],  and  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Fowler]  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  85,  a 
joint  resolution  to  designate  the  week 
of  July  24-30.  1989,  as  the  "National 
Week  of  Recognition  and  Remem- 
brance of  Those  Who  Served  in  the 
Korean  War." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  86 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Riegle.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  DeConcini],  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  D'Amato],  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Lieberman], 
and  the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Levin]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  86,  a  joint  res- 


olution    designating     November     17, 
1989,  as  "National  Philanthropy  Day." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  94 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boren,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  LuGAR]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  94,  a  joint 
resolution  to  designate  the  week  of 
June  4,  1989  through  June  10,  1989,  as 
"National  Intelligence  Community 
Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  9S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McClure,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mrs.  Kassebaum],  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Pressler],  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Gorton],  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Kasten],  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia [Mr.  NuNN],  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana [Mr.  Breaux],  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Robb],  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Hollings],  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Lugar], 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Lautenberg]  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  95,  a  joint 
resolution  to  designate  the  week  of 
September  10.  1989,  through  Septem- 
ber 16.  1989,  as  "National  Check-Up 
Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  96 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Bryan],  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  Durenberger],  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kohl],  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Lie- 
berman], the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Packwood],  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Rockefeller],  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Wilson],  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr,  Levin],  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Pressler],  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pryor],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  [Mr.  Nunn],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  [Mr.  Garn],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsunaga],  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Simon],  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kerry],  the  Senator  from  Colorado, 
[Mr.  Wirth],  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Dole],  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  McClure],  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick], 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Conrad],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Johnston],  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Moynihan],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell],  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Reid],  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Coats],  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Roth], 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Shelby],  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Symms],  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Sarbanes],  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Metzenbaum],  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kasten],  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robb],  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
D'Amato],  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 


vania [Mr.  Specter],  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Stevens],  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Rollings], 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Chafee],  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Mack],  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Warner],  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield],  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy], 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Riegle],  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Lugar],  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Bentsen],  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Armstrong],  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Fowler],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  [Mr.  Heflin],  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dixon],  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Boren], 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Dodd],  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Cranston],  and  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mrs.  Kassebaum]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 96,  a  joint  resolution  designating 
July  2,  1989,  as  "National  Literacy 
Day. " 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  104 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Armstrong]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
104,  a  joint  resolution  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  with  respect  to 
the  health  of  the  Nation's  children. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  108 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heflin,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Rollings],  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy], 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pell]  the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Shelby],  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Sarbanes],  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Biden],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  [Mr.  Mitchell],  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye], 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robb], 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Boren],  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Bentsen],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Johnston],  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Levin],  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick]  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Conrad],  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Metzenbaum],  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsunaga],  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pryor],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada  [Mr.  Reid],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  [Mr.  Glenn],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  [Mr.  DeConcini], 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dixon], 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Riegle],  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Bumpers],  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Adams],  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Fowler],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Lieber- 
man], the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Wilson],  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Durenberger],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Chafee], 
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the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Lugar], 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Dole], 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Cochran],  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Stevens],  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Garn],  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  Kasten],  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Boschwitz],  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  [Mr.  D'Amato], 
the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Mack], 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Helms],  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Bond],  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  McClure],  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond],  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Coats],  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Burns], 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Simp- 
son], the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Armstrong],  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Grassley],  and  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Hatch]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 

108,  a  joint  resolution  designating  Oc- 
tober 3,  1989,  as  "National  Teacher 
Appreciation  Day." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  109 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Armstrong],  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Bentsen],  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Biden],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  [Mr.  Coats],  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Cran- 
ston], the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Danforth],  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Dixon],  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Gramm],  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Hatch],  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Heinz],  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Helms], 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mrs.  Kasse- 
baum],  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kerry],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Lott],  the 
Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Mitchell], 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Roth],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  Simpson],  and  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Warner]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 

109.  a  joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
period  commencing  September  11. 
1989,  and  ending  on  September  15. 
1989,  as  "National  Historically  Black 
Colleges  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  1 10 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simon,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Inouye],  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  ExoN],  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Breaux],  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kerry],  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Helms],  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Gramm],  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Garn],  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Johnston],  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  San- 
ford],  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
[Mr.  Burdick],  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina   [Mr.   Hollings],  the 


Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Reid],  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Do- 
MENici].  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Armstrong],  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Rockefeller],  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Fowler]. 
the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Graham],  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Bradley]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
110,  a  joint  resolution  designating  Oc- 
tober 5,  1989,  as  "Raoul  Wallenberg 
Day." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  1 1 2 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Grassley.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Riegle],  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Metzenbaum],  and  the  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mr.  Mitchell]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  112,  a  joint  resolution  des- 
ignating May  29.  1989.  as  the  "Nation- 
al Day  of  Remembrance  for  the  Vic- 
tims of  the  U.S.S.  Iowa." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  124 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gorton,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Roth],  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  [Mr.  McClure].  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore], 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Metz- 
enbaum], the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick].  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  D'Amato].  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Bosch- 
witz]. the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Coats],  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Cochran],  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Dixon],  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Dole],  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Levin],  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Nunn].  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Riegle].  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robb].  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Mdrkow- 
ski],  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Simon],  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  WiRTH],  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Exon].  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Grassley].  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell],  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Chafee],  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Pryor],  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  Jeffords],  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Adams],  the 
Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Cohen],  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Symms],  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Garn],  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye], 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Glenn], 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Heflin],  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  Lieberman],  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Armstrong],  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Stevens], 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mrs.  Kasse- 
baum],  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Hatch],  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Pressler]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
124,  a  joint  resolution  to  designate  Oc- 
tober as  "National  Quality  Month." 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  136 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pell,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Helms]  and  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Metzenbaum]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  126,  a  joint  resolution  com- 
memorating the  bicentennial  of  the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  127 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simon,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Dixon],  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Shelby],  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Durenberger],  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Chafee],  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Danforth],  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  D'Amato],  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  DeConcini],  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Conrad],  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Dole],  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Hollings],  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Metzenbaum],  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robb],  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsu- 
naga],  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Bradley],  and  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Cochran]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 127,  a  joint  resolution  designating 
Labor  Day  Weekend,  September  2-4. 
1989.  as  "National  Drive  for  Life 
Weekend." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  129 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mrs.  Kassebaum],  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Hum- 
phrey], the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Bond],  and  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Kerrey]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
129,  a  joint  resolution  to  provide  for 
the  designation  of  September  15,  1989, 
as  "National  POW/MIA  Recognition 
Day." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  130 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sarbanes,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Ms.  Mikulski],  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Warner],  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Bond],  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsunaga],  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Moyni- 
han],  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Cochran],  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Bradley],  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Rollings], 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mrs.  Kasse- 
baum], the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Levin],  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Heflin],  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Metzenbaum],  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Bumpers],  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Thurmond],  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas [Mr.  Pryor],  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Duren- 
berger], and  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Domenici]  were  added  as 
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cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
130,  a  joint  resolution  designating  Feb- 
ruary 11  through  February  17,  1990,  as 
"Vocational-Technical  Education 

Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  1 3  1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Durenberger, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Adams],  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Armstrong],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Boren],  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Bosch- 
wiTz],  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Bryan],  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Bumpers],  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Burns],  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Chafee],  ihe  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Coats],  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  Cochran],  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Cohen],  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Cranston],  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  [Mr.  D'Amato], 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Daschle],  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  DeConcini],  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Dole],  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Exon],  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Garn],  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Glenn],  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Gorton],  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Graham], 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Grass- 
ley],  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
IMr.  HoLLiNGs],  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye],  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Jeffords],  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  John- 
ston], the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kerry],  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Lautenberg],  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Levin). 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Lott],  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Lugar],  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Mack],  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Matsunaga],  the  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mr.  Mitchell],  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  McClure],  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Metzenbaum],  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Moyni- 
han],  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Nunn],  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pell],  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Pryor],  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  Reid],  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Riegle],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robb],  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Sar- 
banes],  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Shelby],  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Simon],  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson],  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Stevens],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  [Mr.  Symms],  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thur- 
mond], the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Warner],  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Wilson],  and  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Wirth]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
131,  a  joint  resolution  to  designate  No- 
vember 1989  as  "National  Diabetes 
Month." 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  137 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kasten,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Kohl],  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Symms],  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia [Mr.  Nunn],  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana [Mr.  Coats],  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Lautenberg],  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Bump- 
ers], the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Bradley],  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  Jeffords],  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Simon],  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Graham],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Duren- 
berger], the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Metzenbaum],  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana [Mr.  Breaux],  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Wilson],  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Daschle], 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
D'Amato],  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Riegle],  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  BoscHWiTz],  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Grassley],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Johnston], 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Lugar], 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Reid], 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Cochran],  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Dixon],  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Dole],  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Levin],  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  McClure],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  [Mr.  Biden  ],  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Thurmond],  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Hollings],  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Specter),  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  DeCon- 
cini), the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Mack],  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick],  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Chafee],  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Sasser), 
the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Burns),  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Dodd),  the  Senator  from  Missou- 
ri [Mr.  Danforth),  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Adams],  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mrs.  Kassebaum),  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore), 
the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Garn], 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robb), 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Heinz),  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Wirth),  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Bond],  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Boren),  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell),  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Shelby], 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Glenn), 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Heflin),  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Packwood],  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Kerrey),  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Fowler],  and  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Lie- 
berman],  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  137,  a  joint 
resolution  designating  January  7,  1990, 
through  January  13,  1990,  as  "Nation- 
al Law  Enforcement  Training  Week." 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  1 6 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boschwitz, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  Wallop),  and  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  16,  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution calling  for  the  Government  of 
Vietnam  to  expedite  the  release  and 
emigration  of  all  political  prisoners. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  39 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wilson,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Armstrong),  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Boschwitz),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  [Mr.  Burns],  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Chafee),  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Coats),  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  Cochran],  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Cohen],  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  D'Amato],  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Dole),  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Domenici),  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Duren- 
berger), the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Garn),  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Hatch),  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Heinz),  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mrs.  Kassebaum],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kasten),  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Lott), 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Lugar), 
the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Mack], 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
McCain],  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
McClure],  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  MuRKOwsKi),  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Pressler),  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Stevens), 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Symms), 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Thurmond),  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Warner),  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Adams),  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Baucus),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bryan],  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Bump- 
ers), the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
[Mr.  Burdick),  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Conrad),  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Daschle], 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
DeConcini),  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Dixon),  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  DoDD),  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Exon],  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Ford],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  [Mr.  Fowler],  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Heflin), 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Hollings),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Inouye],  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Kerrey),  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kerry),  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Kohl],  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Lautenberg),  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Levin),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Lieber- 
man),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Matsunaga],  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia   [Mr.    Nunn],    the    Senator    from 
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Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell],  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pryor],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada  [Mr.  Reid],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  [Mr.  Riegle],  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robb],  and 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Sasser]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  39,  a 
concurrent  resolution  to  commend  the 
group  of  aviators  known  as  the 
"Flying  Tigers"  for  nearly  50  years  of 
service  to  the  United  States. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  1  3 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Matsunaga]  and  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Symms]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolution  13, 
a  resolution  to  amend  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 28  to  Implement  closed  caption 
broadcasting  for  hearing-impaired  in- 
dividuals of  floor  proceedings  of  the 
Senate. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION   1  1  9 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wilson,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond],  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Rudman],  the  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mr.  Cohen],  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  Breaux],  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Graham],  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Lautenberg], 
and  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Chafee]  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  Senate  Resolution  119,  a  reso- 
lution concerning  the  1986  agreement 
between  the  United  States  and  Japan 
regarding  the  Japanese  semiconductor 
market. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  136-RELA- 
TIVE  TO  FUNDING  FOR  RADON 
ASSESSMENT  AND  MITIGATION 

Mr.  CONRAD  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution;  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations: 
S.  Res.  136 

Resolved.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions— 

(1)  should  make  the  full  appropriation  of 
the  $10,000,000  authorized  for  fiscal  year 
1990  for  carrying  out  the  program  of  grants 
to  States  under  section  306  of  the  Toxic 
Substances  Control  Act  for  assessment  and 
mitigation  of  radon;  and 

(2)  should  appropriate  $1,500,000  for  the 
Enviromental  Protection  Agency  to  carry 
out  a  study  under  section  307  of  the  Toxic 
Substances  Control  Act  to  determine  the 
extent  of  radon  contamination  in  the  .school 
buildings  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  CONRAD.  Mr.  President  on 
April  20,  1989,  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  announced  results  of  a 
study  which  determined  that  radon  is 
a  problem  in  our  Nations  public 
schools.  They  tested  over  3,000  class- 
rooms in  130  schools  in  16  States. 
They  found  at  least  one  classroom  in 
every  State  which  had  radon  levels 
that  exceeded  EPAs  lowest  recom- 
mended action  level.  Several  schools 
had  levels  that  were  20  or  more  times 


this  level.  This  indicates  that  our  Na- 
tion's children  and  teachers  are  at  risk 
from  radon's  toxic  effects  not  only  in 
their  homes  but  in  their  schools.  EPA 
stated  that  this  was  not  a  comprehen- 
sive or  even  random  study.  It  was  de- 
signed to  determine  if  radon  levels 
were  such  that  a  more  comprehensive 
study  would  be  needed. 

At  the  same  time  that  EPA  an- 
nounced the  results  of  the  school 
study,  they  also  made  an  even  more 
disturbing  announcement.  Research 
indicates  that  children  are  more  sus- 
ceptible to  radon's  effects  than  are 
adults.  The  same  dose  of  radon  may 
have  twice  the  effect  upon  children  as 
it  does  on  adults.  Mr.  President,  if 
what  the  EPA  says  is  true,  our  chil- 
dren, the  future  of  our  country,  are  in 
danger.  We  must  act  to  get  the  radon 
out  of  our  public  schools. 

In  1987,  the  Congress  passed,  and 
the  President  signed  into  law,  a  meas- 
ure that  authorized  funds  to  EPA  to 
study  radon  in  homes,  offices,  and 
schools,  and  for  grants  to  States  to 
help  mitigate  radon  in  those  places 
where  there  are  serious  problems. 
Some  of  those  funds  were  not  appro- 
priated and  much  of  the  needed  work 
went  undone.  We  must  not  let  that 
happen  again. 

My  own  State  of  North  Dakota  has 
the  most  serious  radon  contamination 
problem  in  the  country.  EPA  tested 
schools  in  North  Dakota  as  part  of  its 
initial  study  and  found  high  levels  in 
several  classrooms.  Moreover,  the 
Fargo  school  system  tested  its  schools 
for  radon  and  found  elevated  levels  in 
all  of  the  schools  in  the  district. 

The  sense-of-the-Senate  resolution 
which  I  am  introducing  today  requests 
the  Appropriations  Committee  to  ap- 
propriate the  full  $10  million  author- 
ized by  that  law  for  radon  study  and 
mitigation  for  fiscal  year  1990.  In  addi- 
tion, I  am  requesting  that  an  addition- 
al $1.5  million  for  the  EPA  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  a  much  more 
thorough  study  of  radon  in  our 
schools  so  we  can  get  a  firm  grasp  on 
the  extent  of  the  problem.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  need  to  get  this  money  into 
the  hands  of  the  people  who  can  tell 
us  how  bad  the  radon  problem  is  and 
how  to  solve  it.  EPA  says  that  once 
radon  problems  in  schools  are  diag- 
nosed, they  are  easily  remedied.  We 
must  stop  putting  our  children  need- 
lessly at  risk  of  lung  cancer. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  articles  from  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  and  the  Fargo  Forum 
on  the  results  of  radon  testing  in 
North  Dakota  schools  be  included  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times) 
EPA  Says  Radon  Threatens  Schools 
Washington.— Sounding     a     new     alarm 
about  indoor  air  pollution,  the  Environmen- 


tal Protection  Agency  warned  Thursday 
that  unhealthy  levels  of  radon  have  been 
detected  in  the  nation's  schools  and  urged 
officials  nationwide  to  test  schoolrooms  for 
possible  contamination  by  the  cancer-caus- 
ing gas. 

The  extraordinary  health  alert,  issued  by 
EPA  Administrator  William  K.  Reilly.  was 
based  on  a  preliminary  results  of  an  agency 
survey  that  found  hazardous  levels  of  radio- 
active radon  in  more  than  half  of  the  130 
schools  tested  in  16  states.  Bismarck.  N.D.. 
was  one  of  the  areas  tested. 

The  stern  EPA  warning  reaffirmed  a 
statement  released  by  the  agency  last 
autumn,  when  it  joined  Surgeon  General  C. 
Everett  Koop  in  issuing  a  health  advisory 
exhorting  homeowners  nationwide  to  test 
their  residences  for  radon. 

Par  too  few  individuals  have  yet  heeded 
that  advice.  Reilly  declared.  He  said  that 
the  survey  of  schools  raised  new  concerns 
about  the  dangers  radon  poses  to  children, 
who  are  believed  to  be  particularly  suscepti- 
ble to  the  ill  effects  of  the  radioactive  gas. 

In  making  the  health  advisory  public. 
Reilly  acknowledged  that  it  was  based  on 
preliminary  and  incomplete  research.  But 
he  emphasized  that  the  data  collected  was 
so  troublesome,  and  the  risks  posed  so 
severe,  that  remedial  efforts  should  not  be 
delayed  until  a  more  comprehensive  survey 
is  completed. 

■The  risks  posed  by  radon  gas  are  very 
real,"  Reilly  told  the  National  Press  Club. 
•'But  with  a  little  thoughtful  effort,  we  can 
solve  this  problem  with  relative  ease." 

Experts  call  radon  the  second-leading 
cause  of  lung  cancer  in  the  United  states 
and  blame  it  for  15,000  deaths  a  year. 

An  odorless,  colorless  gas,  radon  is  pro- 
duced by  the  radioactive  decay  of  uranium 
and  seeps  naturally  from  the  soil.  While  it 
usually  escapes  harmlessly  into  the  environ- 
ment, the  gas  can  reach  dangerously  high 
concentrations  when  contained  by  man- 
made  structures. 

In  the  EPA  survey.  54  percent  of  schools 
tested— and  at  least  one  every  state— was 
found  to  contain  one  or  more  rooms  in 
which  radon  levels  exceeded  the  EPA  limit 
of  four  picocuries  per  liter. 

[From  the  Forum] 
Radon    Pound    in    All    Fargo    Schools- 
School  Official  Says  Levels  Not  Seri- 
ous Problem.  But  Will  Be  Monitored 

(By  Ellen  Crawford) 
Radon  has  been  found  in  all  of  Fargo's 
public  schools. 

However,  the  radon  levels  do  not  exceed  4 
picocuries  per  liter  of  air  in  the  buildings' 
occupied  areas,  according  to  tests  completed 
last  month. 

The  federal  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  says  indoor  concentrations  should 
not  exceed  the  4  picocuries  per-liter-level. 

Radon  is  a  colorless,  odorless  gas  released 
by  the  decay  of  uranium  in  the  soil.  It  seeps 
iiito  buildings.  Scientists  say  high  concen- 
trations of  the  gas  could  be  a  major  cause  of 
lung  cancer. 

The  EPA  warned  last  week  that  prelimi- 
nary tests  suggest  schools  across  the  coun- 
try have  unhealthy  levels  of  radon.  The 
EPA  also  urged  every  school  to  test  for  the 
gas. 

Radon  Control  Systems,  a  division  of 
Western  Products  Inc..  Fargo,  conducted 
more  than  100  tests  throughout  Fargos 
public  .schools,  the  school  district  office  and 
district  warehouse  between  January  and 
March. 
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The  tests  found  the  biggest  concentra- 
tions of  radon  in  utility  tunnels  under 
schools.  The  highest  reading— 47.8  picocur- 
les  per  liter  was  in  the  tunnel  at  Roosevelt 
Elementary  in  north  Pargo. 

Areas  of  Roosevelt  occupied  by  students 
and  teachers  registered  a  radon  level  of  4. 

Duane  Carlson,  assistant  superintendent 
for  business,  said  the  radon  levels  are  not  a 
serious  problem,  but  district  officials  plan  to 
monitor  them  on  a  regular  basis. 

The  EPA  says  that  if  a  building's  radon 
level  is  less  than  4  picocuries  per  liter  of  air. 
further  tests  aren't  required.  The  EPA  rec- 
ommends the  air  be  tested  once  a  year  if 
radon  levels  are  between  4  picocuries  to  20 
picocuries  per  liter  and  every  three  months 
If  the  levels  are  20  picocuries  to  200  picocur- 
ies per  liter. 

If  tests  show  more  than  200  picocuries  per 
liter,  action  should  be  taken  immediately  to 
reduce  the  radon  level,  the  EPA  says. 

Fargo  School  District  tests  indicate  that 
radon  levels  are  highest  in  the  areas  with 
the  least  amount  of  air  circulation.  Carlson 
said.  "What  we're  going  to  have  to  do  with 
our  building  tunnels,  basement  areas,  is 
make  sure  we  get  air  exchanges  happening 
there." 

Radon  is  like  asbestos  in  that  studies  indi- 
cate it  can  cause  health  problems  and  con- 
centrations should  be  reduced,  he  said.  But 
unlike  asbestos,  dealing  with  radon  can  be 
as  simple  and  inexpensive  as  increasing  an 
area's  air  circulation,  he  said. 

In  comparison,  the  School  Board  this 
week  awarded  contracts  totaling  $122,730 
for  asbestos  removal  at  Madison  and 
McKinley  elementary  schools. 

The  radon  tests  cost  the  district  $2,070. 
Carlson  said. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  137-RELA- 
TIVE  TO  THE  DEATH  OF  REP- 
RESENTATIVE CLAUDE  PEPPER 
OP  FLORIDA 

Mr.    GRAHAM    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Matsunaga.  and  Mr.  Reid)  submitted 
the  following  resolution;   which  was 
considered  and  agreed  to: 
S.  Res.  137 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  the  announcement  of  the 
death  of  the  Honorable  Claude  Pepper,  late 
a  Representative  from  the  State  of  Florida 
and  formerly  a  Senator  from  that  State. 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  communi- 
cate these  resolutions  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  transmit  an  enrolled  copy 
thereof  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

Resolved,  That  when  the  Senate  recesses 
today,  it  recess  as  a  further  mark  of  respect 
to  the  memory  of  the  deceased  Representa- 
tive. 


UMI 


SENATE  RESOLUTION   138-REAP- 
POINTING  THE  DEPUTY 

SENATE  LEGAL  COUNSEL 

Mr.   FOWLER   (for  Mr.   Mitchell. 
for  himself,  and  Mr.  Dole)  submitted 
the  following  resolution;   which  was 
considered  and  agreed  to: 
S.  Res.  138 

Resolved,  That  the  reappointment  of  Ken- 
neth U.  Benjamin.  Jr.  to  be  Deputy  Senate 
Legal  Counsel,  made  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate  this  day.  shall 
become  effective  on  June  1.  1989.  and  the 
term  of  service  of  the  appointee  shall  expire 
at  the  end  of  the  102nd  Congress. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  139— DES- 
IGNATING NATIONAL  D-DAY 
REMEMBRANCE 

Mr.  FOWLER  (for  Mr.  Lautenberg, 
for  himself,  Mr.  Shelby,  Mr.  Gramm, 
Mr.  Bradley,  Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Lieber- 
MAN,  Mr.  Coats,  Mr.  Robb,  Mr.  Hatch, 
Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Stevens,  Mr.  San- 
ford.  Mr.  Warner.  Mr.  Boren,  Mr. 
Pell,  Mr.  Metzenbaum,  Mr.  Murkow- 
SKi,  Mr.  Matsunaga,  Mr.  Sarbanes, 
Mr.  Burns,  Mr.  Conrad,  Mr.  Inouye, 
Mr.  Garn.  Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr.  Simon, 
Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Sasser, 
Mr.  BiDEN,  Mr.  Levin,  Mr.  Gore,  Mr. 
Rollings,  Mr.  Heflin,  Mr.  Daschle, 
Mr.  RiEGLE,  Mr.  Moynihan,  Mr.  Bump- 
ers. Mr.  Glenn.  Mr.  Rockefeller.  Mr. 
Cranston,  Mr.  Domenici,  Mr.  Thur- 
mond, Mr.  Specter,  Mr.  Roth,  Mr. 
Simpson,  Mr.  Heinz,  Mr.  Mack.  Mr. 
Armstrong,  Mr.  Grassley,  Mr.  Jef- 
fords, Mr.  D'Amato.  Ms.  Mikulski, 
Mr.  Cohen.  Mr.  Gorton,  and  Mr. 
Chafee)  submitted  the  following  reso- 
lution; which  was  considered  and 
agreed  to: 

S.  Res.  139 

Whereas  June  6,  1989.  marks  the  45th  an- 
niversary of  D-Day,  the  day  on  which  thou- 
sands of  American.  British  and  Canadian 
troops  sprang  from  the  sea  and  air  onto  the 
coast  and  fields  of  Normandy  in  "Operation 
Overlord"  to  punch  a  gaping  hole  in  Adolf 
Hitler's  "Fortress  Europe": 

Whereas  after  the  German  victory  over 
France  in  1940.  one  of  the  main  objectives 
of  the  Allied  powers  was  to  invade  France  as 
the  first  major  step  toward  the  defeat  of 
Nazi  Germany; 

Whereas  Allied  planning  for  an  invasion 
of  Prance,  named  Operation  Overlord, 
began  in  earnest  in  1942; 

Whereas  General  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower. 
Commander  of  the  United  States  forces  in 
Europe,  was  selected  as  Supreme  Command- 
er of  the  Allied  Expeditionary  Force,  and 
Great  Britain's  General  Bernard  Law  Mont- 
gomery, the  hero  of  El  Alamein.  was  ap- 
pointed to  command  the  Twenty-FMrst  Army 
Group,  the  main  Allied  land  force: 

Whereas  the  beaches  of  Normandy  were 
selected  for  the  primary  invasion: 

Whereas  General  Eisenhower  knew  that 
the  Allies  had  to  succeed  in  establishing  a 
beachhead  on  the  first  day  because,  with 
the  scarcity  of  landing  craft,  it  would  be  6 
weeks  before  the  Allies  could  land  enough 
men  to  achieve  numerical  superiority  over 
the  German  defenders; 

Whereas  the  Germans,  anticipating  the 
inevitable  invasion,  began  constructing 
coastal  defenses  in  northern  France  in  1940; 

Whereas  on  the  morning  of  June  6,  1944, 
known  as  "D-Day".  more  than  5,000  Allied 
ships  carrying  nearly  100.000  men  hit  the 
beaches  of  Normandy,  with  1.083  heavy 
bombers  and  more  than  2.000  fighter  planes 
providing  support  overhead; 

Whereas  the  invasion  was  the  largest  com- 
bined air.  sea.  and  land  operation  in  history; 

Whereas  after  a  day  of  bitter  fighting  the 
Allies  succeeded  in  establishing  a  beach- 
head; 

Whereas  during  the  next  week  the  Allied 
Expeditionary  Force  solidified  its  position, 
and  the  Germans,  because  of  the  disruption 
of  their  transportation  system  and  because 
of  Allied  air  superiority,  could  not  bring  suf- 


ficient reserves  to  the  battlefield  to  launch 
an  effective  counterattack: 

Whereas  both  Field  Marshal  Rommel  and 
Adolf  Hitler  believed  the  Normandy  inva- 
sion was  a  feint  for  a  larger  invasion  at 
Calais  and  kept  troops  away  from  Norman- 
dy; 

Whereas  Field  Marshal  von  Rundstedt 
was  unable  to  move  his  armor  in  time  to 
stem  the  Allied  advance; 

Whereas  a  massive  battle  agairtst  German 
armor  at  Caen  held  up  General  Montgom- 
ery for  a  few  days,  but  the  Allies  broke 
through  the  Normandy  defenses  and  raced 
toward  Paris: 

Whereas  the  Allies  mounted  a  Second  in- 
vasion in  southern  France  in  August  1944, 
and  on  August  25.  1944,  Paris  was  liberated, 
opening  the  way  to  the  invasion  of  Germa- 
ny itself;  and 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  United  States 
owe  a  tremendous  debt  of  gratitude  to  all 
members  of  our  Armed  Forces  who  partici- 
pated in  "Operation  Overlord"  and  in  all 
other  theaters  during  World  War  II:  Now, 
therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  June  6,  1989,  is  designated 
as  "National  D-Day  Remembrance  Day", 
and  the  President  is  requested  to  issue  a 
proclamation  calling  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  this  solemn  occa- 
sion with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  activi- 
ties, and  to  express  gratitude  to  those  who 
gave  their  lives  and  to  all  others  who  served 
to  defend  our  freedom  in  World  War  II. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


EXEMPTION  OF  CERTAIN  AC- 
TIVITIES FROM  ANTITRUST 
LAWS 


HELMS  (AND  THURMOND) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  106 

Mr.  HELMS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Thurmond)  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  (S.  593)  to  exempt  certain 
activities  from  provisions  of  the  anti- 
trust laws,  as  follows: 

(1)  on  page  2.  line  23.  strike  "or  (2)  allevi- 
ate the  negative  impact  of  illegal  drug  in 
telecast  material."  and  insert  "(2)  alleviate 
the  negative  impact  of  illegal  drug  use  in 
telecast  material,  and  (3)  alleviate  the  nega- 
tive impact  of  sexually  explicit  material  in 
telecast  material." 

(2)  on  page  3,  line  8.  strike  "Television  Vi- 
olence Act"  and  insert  "Television  Violence 
Indecent  Material  Act". 


SENSE  OF  THE  CONGRESS  WITH 
RESPECT  TO  DEMOCRACY  IN 
CHINA 


PELL  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NOS.  107  AND  108 

Mr.  PELL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Helms,  Mr.  Boschwitz,  and  Mr.  Thur- 
mond) proposed  two  amendments  to 
the  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  136)  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  on  the  movement  for  democ- 
racy in  China,  as  follows: 
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Amendment  No.  107 


e  "or  (2)  allevi- 
illegal  drug  in 
t  "(2)  alleviate 
al  drug  use  in 
iviate  the  nega- 
icit  material  in 

"Television  Vi- 
vision  Violence 


[ERS) 

)7  AND  108 


Strike  out  all  after  the  resolving  clause 
and  insert: 
It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that— 

(a)  The  Congress  looks  with  admiration 
on  the  courage  which  Chinese  citizens  have 
demonstrated  in  striving  for  democratic  po- 
litical reform,  including  freedom  of  expres- 
sion, freedom  of  assembly,  freedom  of  asso- 
ciation, and  freedom  of  the  press,  and  on 
the  peaceful  and  disciplined  manner  with 
which  they  have  pursued  their  cause; 

(b)  the  leadership  of  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China  should  take  all  necessary  steps 
to  establish  a  just  and  democratic  society, 
with  a  free  and  open  political  system  that 
will  protect  the  essential  human  rights  of 
all  people  living  within  that  country,  and 

(c)  the  Secretary  of  State  should  commu- 
nicate to  the  leadership  of  the  Peoples  Re- 
public of  China  that  official  violence  or  re- 
pression directed  at  those  who  would  peace- 
fully demonstrate  for  democracy,  liberty, 
and  justice  and  workers  rights  will  seriously 
damage  relations  with  the  United  States. 

Amendment  No.  108 
Strike  the  preamble  and  insert: 
Whereas  since  mid-April  millions  of  Chi- 
nese citizens  have  engaged  in  peaceful  dem- 
onstrations in  Beijing  and  other  Chinese 
cities,  calling  for  greater  democracy,  free- 
dom of  expression,  freedom  of  assembly, 
freedom  of  association,  and  for  a  govern- 
ment which  is  responsive  to  the  people  and 
free  of  corruption; 

Whereas  the  demonstrators,  in  carrying 
out  their  peaceful  protest,  have  displayed 
extraordinary  courage,  discipline,  and  re- 
straint; 

Whereas  such  demonstrations  reflect  a 
broad-based  feeling  on  the  part  of  many 
Chinese  that  the  political  reforms  which 
have  occurred  in  China  have  not  kept  pace 
with  the  progress  of  economic  reform,  and 
the  current  difficulties  in  economic  reform 
will  only  heighten  the  popular  desire  for  po- 
litical reform; 

Whereas  the  extraordinary  demonstra- 
tions in  China  constitute  one  of  the  most 
significant  movements  for  democracy  in 
modem  history; 

Whereas  on  May  20,  1989.  the  Chinese 
Government  declared  martial  law  in  eight 
districts  of  Beijing,  and  imposed  edicU  for- 
bidding marches,  strikes,  class  boycotts,  dis- 
tribution of  pamphlets,  spreading  rumors, 
attacks  on  leaders,  and  any  other  "destruc- 
tive actions;" 

Whereas  on  May  20,  1989,  the  Chinese 
Government  ordered  units  of  the  People's 
Liberation  Army  into  Beijing  in  order  to  re- 
store order; 

Whereas  military  units  attempting  to 
enter  the  center  of  Beijing  have  been  met 
by  crowds  of  prodemocracy  demonstrators 
and  have  chosen  to  withdraw  or  remain  in 
place  rather  than  use  force  to  move  for- 
ward; 

Whereas  in  April  1989,  the  authorities  of 
the  Shanghai  municipality  dismissed  the 
editor-in-chief  of  the  World  Economic 
Herald,  one  of  China's  more  independent 
newspapers; 

Whereas  the  Chinese  authorities  have  or- 
dered foreign  journalists  not  to  go  to  Tian- 
anmen Square,  have  stopped  international 
satellite  news  transmissions,  and  have 
jammed  three  of  five  Voice  of  America  fre- 
quencies (the  first  time  that  VOA  broad- 
casts to  China  have  been  jammed  since  the 
normalization  of  United  States-China  rela- 
tions in  1979); 


Whereas,  in  the  wake  of  democracy  move- 
ments in  1978-79  and  1986-87.  the  authori- 
ties subjected  participants  in  those  move- 
ments to  a  variety  of  sanctions,  and  some  in- 
dividuals incarcerated  for  their  peaceful  po- 
litical activity  during  those  movements 
remain  in  prison; 

Whereas  an  acceleration  of  political 
reform,  including  greater  pluralism  and  re- 
spect for  internationally  recognized  human 
rights,  will  have  positive  consequences  for 
the  development  of  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  China,  and  represssion  of 
the  movement  for  democracy  in  China  will 
seriously  impair  those  relations; 

Whereas  the  freedom  of  movement  and 
the  freedom  to  form  independent  trade 
unions,  student  organizations  and  other  vol- 
untary associations  are  curtailed; 

Whereas  led  by  the  Independent  Student 
Union  of  Beijing  Universities,  the  Chinese 
people  have  demonstrated  their  desire  for 
democracy,  human  rights  and  an  end  to  cor- 
ruption in  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China; 

Whereas  the  American  people  desire  to 
extend  their  moral  support  to  the  struggle 
for  democracy,  liberty  and  justice  within 
the  People's  Republic  of  China. 


LOCAL  RAIL  SERVICE  ASSIST- 
ANCE PROGRAM  AUTHORIZA- 
TION ACT 


HARKIN  AMENDMENT  NO.  109 

Mr.  HARKIN  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  (S.  255)  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  the  Local  Rail  Serv- 
ice Assistance  Program,  as  follows: 

Strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert  the  following: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Local 
Rail  Service  Assistance  Reauthorization  Act 
of  1990  ". 

Sec  2.  (a)  The  second  sentence  of  subsec- 
tion (q)  of  section  5  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation  Act  (49  App.  U.S.C.  1654(q)) 
is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "and"  immediately  after 
•1987."; 

(2)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  comma;  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
•and  not  to  exceed  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1990. ". 

(b)  The  last  sentence  of  such  subsection 
(q)  is  amended  by  striking  "1988"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  •'1990'. 

Sec.  3.  Section  5(g)  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation  Act  (49  App.  U.S.C.  1654(g)) 
is  amended  by  striking  "70  per  centum  "  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "60  per  centum  ". 


COMPENSATION       OF       CERTAIN 
SERVICE-CONNECTED  DIS- 

ABLED VETERANS 


MATSUNAGA  AMENDMENT  NO. 
110 

(Ordered  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs.) 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  the  bill  (S.  190)  to  amend 
section  3104  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  to  permit  certain  service-con- 
nected disabled  veterans  who  are  re- 
tired members  of  the  Armed  Forces  to 


receive  compensation  concurrently 
with  retired  pay  without  reduction  in 
the  amount  of  compensation  and  re- 
tired pay;  as  follows: 

On  page  1.  strike  out  line  3  and  all  that 
follows  through  page  3.  line  12.  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

SECTION    1.  fONd'RRENT  PAYMENT  OF  RCTIRED 
PAY  AND  COMPENSATION. 

(a)  Limitation  on  Duplication  of  Bene- 
fits.—Section  3104(a)  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1),  by  inserting  "as  pro- 
vided in  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection 
and"  after  "Except";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(3)(A)  Subject  to  subparagraph  (B)  of 
this  paragraph,  a  person  may  be  paid  emer- 
gency officers',  regular,  or  reserve  retire- 
ment pay  concurrently  with  payment  of 
compensation  for  any  service-connected  dis- 
ability if  the  person's  entitlement  to  such 
retirement  pay  is  based  solely  on— 
"(i)  the  person's  age; 

•'(ii)  the  length  of  the  person's  service  in 
the  Armed  Forces,  the  Regular  or  Reserve 
Corps  of  the  Public  Health  Service,  or  the 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Adminis- 
tration; or 

"(iii)  both  the  person's  age  and  the  length 
of  such  service. 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  a  person  who  is  receiv- 
ing both  retirement  pay  and  compensation, 
the  amount  of  retirement  pay  paid  such 
person  shall  be  reduced  (but  not  below 
zero)— 

"(i)  if  and  while  the  disability  is  rated  10 
percent,  by  the  amount  equal  to  90  percent 
of  the  amount  of  the  disability  compensa- 
tion paid  such  person; 

•■(ii)  if  and  while  the  disability  is  rated  20 
percent,  by  the  amount  equal  to  80  percent 
of  the  amount  of  the  disability  compensa- 
tion paid  such  person; 

"(iii)  if  and  while  the  disability  is  rated  30 
percent,  by  the  amount  equal  to  70  percent 
of  the  amount  of  the  disability  compensa- 
tion paid  such  person; 

"(iv)  if  and  while  the  disability  is  rated  40 
percent,  by  the  amount  equal  to  60  percent 
of  the  amount  of  the  disability  compensa- 
tion paid  such  person; 

"(V)  if  and  while  the  disability  is  rated  50 
percent,  by  the  amount  equal  to  50  percent 
of  the  amount  of  the  disability  compensa- 
tion paid  such  person; 

"(vi)  if  and  while  the  disability  is  rated  60 
percent,  by  the  amount  equal  to  40  percent 
of  the  amount  of  the  disability  compensa- 
tion paid  such  person; 

••(vii)  if  and  while  the  disability  is  rated  70 
percent,  by  the  amount  equal  to  30  percent 
of  the  amount  of  the  disability  compensa- 
tion paid  such  person; 

"(viii)  if  and  while  the  disability  is  rated 
80  percent,  by  the  amount  equal  to  20  per- 
cent of  the  amount  of  the  disability  com- 
pensation paid  such  person;  and 

"(ix)  if  and  while  the  disability  is  rated  90 
percent,  by  the  amount  equal  to  10  percent 
of  the  amount  of  the  disability  compensa- 
tion paid  such  person. 

The  amount  of  the  retirement  pay  of  a  dis- 
abled person  may  not  be  reduced  under  this 
subparagraph  if  and  while  the  disability  is 
rated  as  total." 

(b)  Technical  Amendments.— ( 1)  Section 
3104  of  such  title  is  further  amended  by 
striking  out  the  section  heading  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
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"§3104.  LimiUtion  on  duplication  of  paymentii". 
(2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  53  of  such  title  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  item  relating  to  section 
3104  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"3104.    Limitation   on   duplication   of   pay- 
ments.". 

SEt.   t    KKFEtTIVE    DATE    AND    PROHIBITION    ON 
RETROAtTIVE  BENEFITS. 

(a)  In  General.— The  amendments  made 
by  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day 
of  the  second  calendar  month  following  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Retroactive  Benefits.— No  benefits 
shall  be  paid  to  any  person  by  virtue  of  this 
Act  for  any  period  before  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President, 
on  another  matter,  Mr.  President,  I 
have  submitted  amendment  No.  110,  to 
S.  190,  a  bill  which  was  previously  in- 
troduced and  referred  to  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee. 


NOTICES  OP  HEARINGS 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  OVERSIGHT  OF  GOVERNMENT 
MANAGEMENT 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Oversight  of  Government  Manage- 
ment, Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs,  will  continue  hearings  on  over- 
sight of  DOD's  inadequate  use  of  off- 
the-shelf  items  on  Thursday,  June  1, 
1989.  at  9:30  a.m.,  in  room  342  of  the 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building. 

SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  ON  AGING 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  announce  for  the  public  that 
the  Special  Committee  on  Aging  has 
scheduled  a  hearing  entitled  "SSA's 
Representative  Payee  Program:  Safe- 
guarding Beneficiaries  Against 
Abuse." 

The  hearing  will  take  place  on  Tues- 
day, Jime  6,  1989,  beginning  at  10  a.m. 
in  room  628  of  the  Dirksen  Senate 
Office  Building  in  Washington,  DC. 

For  further  information,  please  con- 
tact Portia  Mittelman.  staff  director  at 
(202)  224-5364. 

SiraCOMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  LANDS.  NATIONAL 
PARKS  AND  FORESTS 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  public 
that  a  hearing  has  been  scheduled 
before  the  Subconunittee  on  Public 
Lands.  National  Parks  and  Forests  of 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

The  hearing  will  take  place  on  June 
20.  1989.  beginning  at  9:30  a.m.  in 
room  SD-366  of  the  Senate  Dirksen 
Office  Building  in  Washington,  DC. 

The  purpose  of  the  hearing  is  to  re- 
ceive testimony  on  a  bill  currently 
pending  before  the  subcommittee.  The 
measure  is: 

S.  724.  a  bill  to  modify  the  bound- 
aries of  the  Everglades  National  Park 
and  to  provide  for  the  protection  of 
lands,  waters,  and  natural  resources 
within  the  park,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


Because  of  the  limited  time  available 
for  the  hearing,  witnesses  may  testify 
by  invitation  only.  However,  anyone 
wishing  to  submit  written  testimony  to 
be  included  in  the  hearing  record  is 
welcome  to  do  so.  Those  wishing  to 
submit  written  testimony  should  send 
two  copies  to  the  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Lands,  National  Parks  and  For- 
ests, SD-364,  Washington,  DC  20510. 

For  further  information  regarding 
the  hearing,  please  contact  David 
Brooks  of  the  subcommittee  staff  at 
(202) 224-9863. 

COMMITTEE  ON  RULES  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  will  meet  in 
SR-301,  Russell  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing, on  Thursday,  June  8,  1989,  at  9:30 
a.m.,  to  mark  up  the  following:  S.  874, 
the  National  Voter  Registration  Act  of 
1989;  Senate  Resolution  99,  requiring 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  to  estab- 
lish and  implement  a  voluntary  pro- 
gram for  recycling  paper  disposed  of  in 
the  operation  of  the  Senate;  and  an 
original  bill  authorizing  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol  to  accept  furniture  as  a 
gift  for  Senators'  office  suites.  The 
Committee  will  also  mark  up  other 
pending  legislative  business  ready  for 
consideration. 

For  further  information  concerning 
this  markup,  please  contact  Carole 
Blessington  of  the  Rules  Committee 
staff  on  X40278. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  STRATEGIC  FORCES  AND 
NUCLEAR  DETERRENCE 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Strategic  Forces  and  Nucle- 
ar Deterrence  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  be  authorized  to  meet 
on  Wednesday,  May  31,  1989,  at  2  p.m. 
in  closed  session  to  receive  testimony 
on  Space  Launch  and  C3  Programs  in 
review  of  the  fiscal  years  1990-1991  de- 
fense authorization  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  READINESS,  SUSTAINABILITY, 
AND  SUPPORT 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Readiness.  Sustainability 
and  Support  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  be  authorized  to  meet 
Wednesday,  May  31,  1989,  at  2  p.m.  in 
open  session  to  receive  testimony  on 
strategies  for  DOD  facility  moderniza- 
tion and  DOD  facility  requirements  in 
the  National  Capitol  region. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMAND  SGT.  MAJ.  HENRY 
HAMPTON 

•  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  26,  1989,  Command  Sgt.  Maj. 
Henry  Hampton  ended  his  tenure  as 
the  senior  noncommissioned  officer  on 
the  Yuma  Proving  Ground  in  Arizona. 
He  will  be  retired  from  active  duty  in 
the  Army  on  August  31,  1989.  and  de- 
serves commendation  for  the  fine  serv- 
ice he  has  given  for  28  years.  While 
Command  Sergeant  Major  Hamption's 
retirement  is  well  deserved,  his  experi- 
ence, expertise,  and  professional  excel- 
lence will  be  greatly  missed  by  the 
Army,  the  State  of  Arizona,  and  the 
Yuma  Proving  Ground. 

Command  Sergeant  Major  Hamp- 
ton's years  of  service  have  taken  him 
to  Germany,  Korea,  Vietnam,  Great 
Britain,  and  throughout  the  United 
States.  Wherever  he  has  served  he  has 
proudly  defended  freedom  and  democ- 
racy and  he  has  fulfilled  the  demands 
of  the  Army's  highest  enlisted  grade 
with  distinction  and  excellence. 

Command  Sergeant  Major  Hamp- 
ton's bravery,  fidelity,  and  meritorious 
service  have  resulted  in  numerous 
awards  and  decorations,  including  the 
Bronze  Star  Medal,  the  Meritorious 
Service  Medal  with  two  Oak  Leaf  Clus- 
ters, the  Army  Commendation  Medal 
with  Oak  Leaf  Cluster,  the  Army 
Achievement  Medal.  Army  Service 
Ribbon,  NCO  Professional  Ribbon, 
Overseas  Service  Ribbon,  the  National 
Defense  Service  Medal,  the  Vietnam- 
ese Cross  of  Gallantry  Ribbon,  nine 
awards  of  the  Good  Conduct  Medal 
and  numerous  other  foreign  awards 
and  decorations. 

Command  Sergeant  Major  Hampton 
leaves  a  legacy  in  the  soldiers  and  ci- 
vilians who  have  served  with  and 
learned  from  this  great  American  sol- 
dier. He  will  be  missed  as  a  leader  and 
a  teacher,  but  his  example  of  military 
conduct  and  efficiency  will  be  carried 
on  amongst  everyone  who  worked  with 
him. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased  to  com- 
mend Command  Sgt.  Maj.  Henry 
Hampton  on  his  fine  military  career.* 


DEEPENING  LABOR  SHORTAGE 

•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
recently  a  restaurateur  from  my  State 
wrote  to  complain  of  the  "extreme 
labor  shortage"  confronting  his  busi- 
ness. He  explained  that  New  Jersey's 
hospitality  industry  today  lacks  the 
employees  needed  for  proper  service, 
and  that  if  the  shortage  continues, 
many  businesses  may  have  to  close. 

The  best  available  data  indicate  that 
the  labor  shortage  is  a  national  phe- 
nomenon that  involves  many  different 
occupations.  And  the  shortage  is  likely 
to  deepen  over  the  next  decade. 
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We  must  begin  to  identify  occupa- 
tions with  insufficient  supplies  of 
workers,  and  to  plan  to  provide  work- 
ers with  the  required  skills,  if  we're  to 
avoid  the  debilitating  effects  of  grow- 
ing labor  shortages.  S.  741,  the  Labor 
Shortage  Reduction  Act  of  1989,  is  in- 
tended to  do  just  that,  to  make  sure 
today's  shortages  do  not  become  the 
bottlenecks  of  tomorrow. 

I  ask  that  recent  articles  about  the 
growing  labor  shortage  in  my  State  be 
included  in  the  Record. 

The  articles  follow: 
[Prom  the  Asbury  Park  (NJ)  Press,  Mar.  28, 
19891 

Hefco  Filter  Moving  to  Pennsylvania 
(By  MarkDillion) 

Eatontown.— Hefco  Efficiency  Filter 
Corp.  plans  to  shut  down  its  South  Street 
plant  here  on  June  1  and  relocate  to  Lancas- 
ter, Pa.,  idling  more  than  50  workers. 

An  air  filter  maker  for  the  drug  and  elec- 
tronic industries,  Hefco  management  cited  a 
need  to  expand  the  45,000-square-foot  facto- 
ry, the  labor  shortage,  and  excess  capacity 
at  its  parent  company's  168,000-square-foot 
Pennsylvania  plant,  as  reasons  for  the  move. 

"We  had  a  dire  need  for  additional  space 
and  a  real  problem  getting  people,"  said 
Gary  D.  Messina.  Hefco  vice  president.  "We 
had  some  property  to  expand,  but  we 
wouldn't  have  been  able  to  attract  enough 
people  in  the  area  to  fill  the  space." 

The  West  Long  Branch  resident  sold  the 
12-year-old  company,  founded  by  his  father. 
Anthony,  in  December  for  an  undisclosed 
price  to  Clarcor.  a  publicly-held  Rockford, 
111.  company  with  22  subsidiaries  and  $202 
million  in  1988  sales. 

"The  complexion  of  the  area  has  changed 
a  lot  since  we  opened,"  he  noted.  "We  were 
facing  a  chronic  labor  shortage." 

The  expansion  will  enable  Hefco  to  double 
its  current  sales  of  about  $5  million  over  the 
next  few  years,  said  Robert  Brubacker.  gen- 
eral manager  of  Clark  Filter,  a  Clarcor  sub- 
sidiary that  will  share  the  Lancaster  factory 
with  Hefco. 

Eleven  of  Hefco's  70  employees  have  so 
far  accepted  a  relocation  offer  to  the  Clar- 
cor plant  while  the  company  has  brought  in 
the  state  Department  of  Labor's  plant  clos- 
ing response  team  to  help  workers  who  want 
to  stay  find  area  jobs,  Messina  said. 

Hefco  sponsored  a  bus  trip  for  employees 
to  Lancaster  earlier  this  month  to  encour- 
age relocation,  but  despite  lower  housing 
costs  and  taxes,  many  have  turned  down  the 
offer  to  move  because  of  family  attach- 
ments in  New  Jersey,  Messina  said. 

Brubacker  noted  that  the  unemployment 
rate  in  the  Lancaster  area  also  is  low  but 
not  as  low  as  in  Monmouth  County  (about 
3.9  percent  in  January). 

Employees  here  also  are  being  offered  a 
retention  bonus  equal  to  10  percent  of  their 
weekly  salary  for  each  week  they  stay  on 
until  the  plant  is  closed,  Messina  noted. 

No  new  tenants  have  been  found  for  the 
factory,  owned  by  Messina's  family.  The 
building,  assessed  at  $668,000.  may  be  sold 
after  the  plant  closing. 

Clarcor 's  acquisition  is  part  of  a  five-year 
strategy  to  expand  market  share  in  the 
filter  business  through  acquisition.  Bru- 
backer said. 

Hefco  makes  air  filters  that  create  a  ster- 
ile environment  in  pharmaceutical  and  elec- 
tronic manufacturing  areas.  Its  products  are 
also  used  at  hospitals  and  food  processing 
companies. 


In  Pennsylvania,  the  company  will  be 
sharing  a  plant  in  which  filters  for  lubri- 
cants in  diesel  locomotives  are  made. 

[Prom  the  Asbury  Park  (NJ)  Press,  Mar.  3. 

1989] 

Labor  Departi«ent  Hit  by  Worker 

Shortage 

(By  Rick  Linsk) 

Trenton.— The  State's  labor  commissioner 
yesterday  presented  legislators  with  a 
budget  he  said  does  "more  with  less,"  even 
as  his  department  strains  to  respond  to  a 
continuing  labor  shortage  that  threatens  to 
choke  New  Jersey's  economic  boom. 

Appearing  before  the  Senate  Revenue.  Fi- 
nance and  Appropriations  Committee, 
Labor  Commissioner  Charles  Serraino  said 
state  government  must  do  more  to  provide 
business  with  an  adequately  educated  and 
trained  workforce. 

Business  expansion  and  worker  retire- 
ments will  create  243,000  job  openings 
through  the  year  2000.  but  only  if  there  are 
competent  workers  to  fill  the  jobs,  accord- 
ing to  department  economists. 

A  lack  of  such  employees  is  already  forc- 
ing some  companies  to  leave  New  Jersey, 
Serraino  said. 

Despite  the  need  to  respond  to  the  worker 
shortage,  the  Labor  Department's  staff  has 
shrunk  from  5,000  to  3.900  since  October 
1984,  Serraino  said.  Cutbacks  have  been 
forced,  ironically,  by  the  state's  healthy 
economy,  which  reduced  the  department's 
federal  aid. 

The  state's  revenue  slowdown,  and  Gov. 
Kean's  resulting  tight  budget,  have  put  fur- 
ther pressure  on  the  department. 

The  department  has  proposed  a  budget  of 
$324  million  for  the  fiscal  year  that  starts 
July  1.  a  nearly  2  percent  increase  over 
fiscal  1989.  Of  the  total.  Labor  is  asking  the 
state  for  $69.2  million,  down  11  percent. 

Much  of  the  $8  million  decrease  would 
come  from  shifting  to  insurance  carriers  and 
self-insured  companies  the  $6.2  million  cost 
of  administering  the  workers'  compensation 
program. 

Thirty-two  other  states  use  such  a  method 
to  run  their  workers'  compensation  pro- 
grams, Serraino  said. 

Discussing  workplace  safety,  the  commis- 
sioner said  the  department  has  only 
"scratched  the  surface"  in  inspections  con- 
ducted under  the  Public  Employee  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act. 

More  than  1.800  inspections  were  made 
last  year,  Serraino  said,  but  under  question- 
ing from  Sen.  Gerald  R.  Stockman,  D- 
Mercer,  he  said  it  would  require  a  'monu- 
mental amount  of  money"  to  cover  all  the 
buildings  subject  to  inspection  in  New- 
Jersey. 

There  are  more  than  50.000  municipal 
complexes,  1.400  fire  department  buildings. 
600  police  facilities.  1,500  maintenance  and 
garage  facilities,  plus  hospitals,  prisons, 
schools  and  other  buildings  that  should  be 
inspected,  the  commissioner  said. 

The  department  has  an  allocation  of  23 
inspectors,  though  it  has  been  able  to  hire 
only  15  because  of  the  state  hiring  freeze 
and  limited  availability  of  such  workers, 
Serraino  said. 

On  job  training  the  commissioner  said  the 
state  is  running  model  programs  under  the 
federal  Job  Training  Partnership  Act.  but 
added  that  funds  for  the  programs  have 
been  steadily  decreasing  since  1984. 

Serraino  said  the  department  is  improving 
its  vocational  rehabilitation  services,  but 
asked  for  an  additional  $4.8  million  this 
year. 


Serraino  also  endorsed  legislation  that 
would  create  an  Office  of  Dislocated  Work- 
ers within  the  department. 

[From  the  Nation's  Restaurant  News,  Mar. 
27.  1989] 

Labor-saving  Equipment  Tops  Shopping 
List  at  Carolina  Expo 

(By  Jack  Hayes) 

Charlotte,  NC— In  the  battle  to  keep 
kitchens  cooking  despite  a  worsening  labor 
crunch  and  the  threat  of  a  higher  minimum 
wage,  a  record  crowd  of  restaurateurs 
showed  up  for  the  Carolina  Food  Service 
Expo,  admitting  that  this  may  be  the  year 
they  get  serious  about  replacing  people  with 
machines. 

Calling  staff  scarcity  the  real  mother  of 
invention,  operators  attending  one  of  the 
key  regional  shows  before  the  National  Res- 
taurant Association  show  in  Chicago  in  May 
said  labor  saving  equipment  ranks  high  on 
the  list  of  possible  solutions. 

At  the  same  time  restaurateurs  indicated 
that  customer  demand  for  nutrition  has  in- 
spired them  to  continue  searching  out  more 
cholesterol-free  substitutes  across  the 
menu. 

"It's  ironic  being  in  an  industry  that  is  so 
people-oriented  and  at  the  same  time 
having  to  search  for  ways  to  replace  people 
that  aren't  available,"  said  Wilbur  F.  King, 
president  of  Kings  Restaurant,  a  42-year-old 
high-volume  fast-turn  barbecue  tradition  in 
Kinston,  N.C. 

King  was  one  of  about  19.000  people  who 
stormed  the  540  exhibitor  booths  at  the 
Charlotte  Merchandise  Mart  with  labor  con- 
cerns foremost  in  mind. 

Ted  Garner,  who  runs  Sanitary  Fish 
Market  and  Restaurant  in  Morehead  City, 
N.C.  a  600-seat  operation  with  between  150 
and  165  employees  on  the  summer  payroll, 
was  concerned. 

"Facing  the  inevitable  cost  of  minimum 
wage,  we're  looking  for  labor-saving  de- 
vices." he  explained.  "This  is  going  to  be  the 
foremost  challenge  to  restaurant  owners 
and  managers."  Similar  sentiments  were  ex- 
pressed by  other  large  and  small  operators 
from  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas. 

"I'm  looking  for  ideas  and  equipment  to 
fill  the  labor  gap."  said  Donald  C.  McMillan, 
chef-owner  at  The  Stocked  Pol  &  Co..  a  ca- 
tering and  cookware  operation  in  Winston- 
Salem,  N.C.  "With  fewer  people  on  the  line, 
we  have  to  find  ways  to  work  faster." 

Biscuitville  Inc.,  a  32-unit  regional  fast- 
food  sandwich  operator  with  550  employees, 
is  already  taking  action  according  to  the 
chain's  executive  vice  president,  Wayne 
Bunting. 

"We've  gone  to  self-serve  beverage."  said 
Bunting,  adding  that  the  operation's  "bis- 
cuit-maker" concept  has  preserved  the 
labor-intensive  element  at  Biscuitville  none- 
theless. 

"But  we're  looking  for  ways  to  reduce 
labor  in  the  back  part  of  the  kitchen."  Bun- 
ting explained.  "We're  interested  in  contact 
grills  and  fryers  with  timers  because  there's 
nobody  back  there  to  turn  them  off." 

Bunting  admitted  a  hike  in  the  minimum 
wage  would  affect  50  to  60  percent  of  Bis- 
cuitville stores— the  ones  outside  of  larger 
markets  like  Raleigh-Durham  and  Greens- 
boro-Winston-Salem. 

"Yet,  with  all  the  moves  together,  we'll 
maybe  be  able  to  cut  labor  by  10  percent," 
he  said. 

Not  all  OE>erators  were  jumping  at  the 
mention  of  labor,  however. 
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Fortunately,  the  company  pays  a  quality 
wage  and  good  benefits,  so  labor  isn't  criti- 
cal." said  Julie  Jackson,  children's  menu  su- 
pervisor at  SAS  Institute,  a  Cary.  N.C..  soft- 
ware developer  that  serves  600  to  700 
lunches  daily  with  a  kitchen  staff  of  25. 

•'Nutrition  is  our  No.  1  issue.'  Jackson 
added.  "We  went  from  ice  cream  to  frozen 
yogurt,  also  to  butter  substitutes,  more 
poultry,  and  seafood— and  lots  of  vegetables 
and  salads." 

Mary  Kay  Pierce  and  Claude  Clark.  West- 
ern Sizzlin  store  managers  in  North  Caroli- 
na, were  also  hunting  nutritional  menu  sub- 
stitutes. 

"We're  looking  for  a  low-cholesterol  soft 
serve  and  expect  to  make  a  change  in  the 
next  two  months. "  Clark  said. 

"Were  getting  more  requests  for  skinless 
chicken  without  the  sauces. "  Pierce  added. 

Michael  H.  Piedallu.  executive  chef  at  the 
Charlotte  Country  Club,  echoed  the  other's 
thoughts  on  nutrition. 

■  No  more  deep-fried  for  us. "  Piedallu  said. 
"Everything  is  poached,  baked,  and 
broiled."* 


COL.  DARRELL  L.  LUCAS 
•  Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  honor 
Col.  Darrell  L.  Lucas,  who  after  26 
years  of  distinguished  and  honorable 
service  is  retiring  from  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  on  June  1.  Colonel  Lucas  served 
his  country  with  pride  as  the  deputy 
chief  of  staff  for  operations  at  the 
Headquarters  Air  Weather  Service  at 
Scott  Air  Force  Base,  IL.  Colonel 
Lucas  was  responsible  for  planning 
and  implementing  policy  and  proce- 
dures for  operational  environmental 
support  by  Air  Weather  Service,  to  Air 
Force,  Army,  and  designated  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  agencies. 

Colonel  Lucas  is  a  great  asset  to  the 
armed  services  and  his  presence  at  the 
Headquarters  Air  Weather  Service  will 
be  sorely  missed.  I  understand  that 
Colonel  Lucas  will  be  retiring  in  my 
hometown  of  Belleville,  IL,  and  I  wish 
him  the  very  best  there.  Furthermore, 
I  would  like  to  join  my  voice  with 
those  of  his  family  and  many  friends 
in  wishing  Colonel  Lucas  a  most  happy 
retirement.* 


NOTICE  OF  DETERMINATION  BY 
THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 
ETHICS  UNDER  RULE  35,  PARA- 
GRAPH 4,  PERMITTING  AC- 
CEPTANCE OF  A  GIFT  OF  EDU- 
CATIONAL TRAVEL  FROM  A 
FOREIGN  ORGANIZATION 

•  Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  re- 
quired by  paragraph  4  of  rule  35  that  I 
place  in  the  Congressional  Record 
notices  of  Senate  employees  who  par- 
ticipate in  programs,  the  principal  ob- 
jective of  which  is  educational,  spon- 
sored by  a  foreign  government  or  a 
foreign  educational  or  charitable  orga- 
nization involving  travel  to  a  foreign 
country  paid  for  by  that  foreign  gov- 
ernment or  organization. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 


35.  for  Victoria  Lee,  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  Senator  Shelby,  to  participate 
in  a  program  in  Taiwan,  sponsored  by 
Tamkang  University,  from  May  17  to 
27,  1989. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Ms.  Lee  in  the  pro- 
gram in  Taiwan,  at  the  expense  of 
Tamkang  University,  is  in  the  interest 
of  the  Senate  and  the  United  States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35,  for  Leslie  Woolley,  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  Senator  Graham,  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  program  in  Taiwan,  spon- 
sored by  Tamkang  University,  from 
May  19  to  27,  1989. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Ms.  Woolley  in  the 
program  in  Taiwan,  at  the  expense  of 
Tamkang  University,  is  in  the  interest 
of  the  Senate  and  the  United  States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35.  for  John  Dowd.  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  Senator  Leahy,  to  participate 
in  a  program  in  Taiwan,  sponsored  by 
Tamkang  University,  from  May  18  to 
27.  1989. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Dowd  in  the  pro- 
gram in  Taiwan,  at  the  expense  of 
Tamkang  University,  is  in  the  interest 
of  the  Senate  and  the  United  States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35.  for  Chris  Koch,  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  Senator  McCain,  to  partici- 
pate in  a  program  in  Taiwan,  spon- 
sored by  Tamkang  University,  from 
May  19  to  27.  1989. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Koch  in  the  pro- 
gram in  Taiwan,  at  the  expense  of 
Tamkang  University,  is  in  the  interest 
of  the  Senate  and  the  United  States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35.  for  Lynn  A.  Boyer.  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  Senator  Helms,  to  partici- 
pate in  a  program  in  Taiwan,  spon- 
sored by  Soochow  University,  from 
May  22  to  30,  1989. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Ms.  Boyer  in  the  pro- 
gram in  Taiwan,  at  the  expense  of 
Soochow  University,  is  in  the  interest 
of  the  Senate  and  the  United  States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35.  for  Jim  Pitzhenry,  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  Senator  Hatfield,  to  partici- 
pate in  a  program  in  Taiwan,  spon- 
sored by  the  Chinese  Culture  Universi- 
ty, from  May  21  to  29,  1989. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Fitzhenry  in  the 
program  in  Taiwan,  at  the  expense  of 
Chinese  Culture  University,  is  in  the 
interest  of  the  Senate  and  the  United 
States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35,  for  Jerry  Slominski,  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  Senator  Exon,  to  partici- 


pate in  a  program  in  Taiwan,  spon- 
sored by  the  Chinese  Culture  Universi- 
ty, from  May  21  to  29,  1989. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Slominski  in  the 
program  in  Taiwan,  at  the  expense  of 
Chinese  Culture  University,  is  in  the 
interest  of  the  Senate  and  the  United 
States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35,  for  James  Schufreider,  a  member 
of  the  staff  of  Senator  Dixon,  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  program  in  Taiwan,  spon- 
sored by  the  Tamkang  University, 
from  May  19  to  27,  1989. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Schufreider  in 
the  program  in  Taiwan,  at  the  expense 
of  Tamkang  University,  is  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  Senate  and  the  United 
States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35,  for  Linda  Daniel,  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  Senator  Nickles,  to  partici- 
pate in  a  program  in  Taiwan,  spon- 
sored by  Soochow  University,  from 
May  22  to  30.  1989. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Ms.  Daniel  in  the  pro- 
gram in  Taiwan,  at  the  expense  of 
Soochow  University,  is  in  the  interest 
of  the  Senate  and  the  United  States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35.  for  Dan  Rich,  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  Senator  Cranston,  to  partici- 
pate in  a  program  in  Taiwan,  spon- 
sored by  the  Chinese  Culture  Universi- 
ty, from  May  21  to  29.  1989. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Rich  in  the  pro- 
gram in  Taiwan,  at  the  expense  of  the 
Chinese  Culture  University,  is  in  the 
interest  of  the  Senate  and  the  United 
States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35.  for  James  O.  King,  Staff  Director 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, chaired  by  Senator  Ford, 
to  participate  in  a  program  in  Taiwan, 
sponsored  by  Soochow  University, 
from  May  22  to  30.  1989. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  King  in  the  pro- 
gram in  Taiwan,  at  the  expense  of 
Soochow  University,  is  in  the  interest 
of  the  Senate  and  the  United  States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35.  for  Laurie  Rubiner.  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  Senator  Mack  to  partici- 
pate in  a  program  in  Taiwan,  spon- 
sored by  Tamkang  University,  from 
May  19  to  27.  1989. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Ms.  Rubiner  in  the 
program  in  Taiwan,  at  the  expense  of 
Tamkang  University,  is  in  the  interest 
of  the  Senate  and  the  United  States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
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35,  for  Stacy  Hoffhaus,  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  Senator  Dole,  to  partici- 
pate in  a  program  in  Taiwan,  spon- 
sored by  Soochow  University,  from 
May  22  to  30,  1989. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Ms.  Hoffhaus  in  the 
program  in  Taiwan,  at  the  expense  of 
Soochow  University,  is  in  the  interest 
of  the  Senate  and  the  United  States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35,  for  Kyle  Michel,  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  Senator  Gore,  to  participate 
in  a  program  in  Taiwan,  sponsored  by 
Tamkang  University,  from  May  18  to 
27.  1989. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Michel  in  the  pro- 
gram in  Taiwan,  at  the  expense  of 
Tamkang  University,  is  in  the  interest 
of  the  Senate  and  the  United  States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35,  for  Christopher  Frenze,  a  member 
of  the  staff  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  chaired  by  Representative 
Hamilton,  to  participate  in  a  program 
in  Taiwan,  sponsored  by  Tamkang 
University,  from  May  18  to  27,  1989. 

The  conmiittee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Frenze  in  the  pro- 
gram in  Taiwan,  at  the  expense  of 
Tamkang  University,  is  in  the  interest 
of  the  Senate  and  the  United  States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35,  for  Jerry  Slominski,  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  Senator  Exon,  to  partici- 
pate in  a  program  in  Taiwan,  spon- 
sored by  Chinese  Culture  University, 
from  May  21  to  29,  1989. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Slominski  in  the 
program  in  Taiwan,  at  the  expense  of 
Chinese  Culture  University,  is  in  the 
interest  of  the  Senate  and  the  United 
States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35,  for  Ken  Apfel,  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  Senator  Bradley,  to  partici- 
pate in  a  program  in  Taiwan,  spon- 
sored by  Chinese  Culture  University, 
from  May  21  to  29,  1989. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Apfel  in  the  pro- 
gram in  Taiwan,  at  the  expense  of 
Chinese  Culture  University,  is  in  the 
interest  of  the  Senate  and  the  United 
States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35,  for  Warren  Erdman.  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  Senator  Bond,  to  partici- 
pate in  a  program  in  Taiwan,  spon- 
sored by  the  Chinese  Culture  Universi- 
ty, from  May  21  to  29,  1989. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Erdman  in  the 
program  in  Taiwan,  at  the  expense  of 
the  Chinese  Culture  University,  is  in 
the  interest  of  the  Senate  and  the 
United  States. 


The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35,  for  Cheryl  Mansfield,  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  Senator  Grassley,  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  program  in  Taiwan,  spon- 
sored by  the  Chinese  Culture  Universi- 
ty, from  May  21  to  29,  1989. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Ms.  Mansfield  in  the 
program  in  Taiwan,  at  the  expense  of 
the  Chinese  Culture  University,  is  in 
the  interest  of  the  Senate  and  the 
United  States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35,  for  Ken  Cunningham,  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  Senator  Grassley,  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  program  in  Austria,  spon- 
sored by  the  Austrian  Federal  Eco- 
nomic Chamber,  from  May  20  to  June 
1,  1989. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Cunningham  in 
the  program  in  Austria,  at  the  expense 
of  the  Austrian  Federal  Economic 
Chamber,  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
Senate  and  the  United  States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35,  for  Mike  McGavick,  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  Senator  Gorton,  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  program  in  Taiwan,  spon- 
sored by  Tamkang  University,  from 
May  19  to  27,  1989. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  McGavick  in  the 
program  in  Taiwan,  at  the  expense  of 
Tamkang  University,  is  in  the  interest 
of  the  Senate  and  the  United  States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35,  for  Mary  Booth,  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  Senator  Reid,  to  participate  in 
a  program  in  Taiwan,  sponsored  by 
Tamkang  University,  from  May  19  to 
27,  1989. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Ms.  Booth  in  the  pro- 
gram in  Taiwan,  at  the  expense  of 
Tamkang  University,  is  in  the  interest 
of  the  Senate  and  the  United  States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35,  for  Dr.  Leonard  Weiss,  Staff  Direc- 
tor of  the  Committee  on  Governmen- 
tal Affairs,  which  is  chaired  by  Sena- 
tor Glenn,  to  participate  in  a  program 
in  Taiwan,  sponsored  by  Soochow  Uni- 
versity, from  May  22  to  30,  1989. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Dr.  Weiss  in  the  pro- 
gram in  Taiwan,  at  the  expense  of 
Soochow  University,  is  in  the  interest 
of  the  Senate  and  the  United  States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35,  for  Emilio  Pardo,  a  staff  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation,  which  is 
chaired  by  Senator  Hollings,  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  program  in  Taiwan,  spon- 
sored by  Soochow  University,  from 
May  22  to  30,  1989. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Pardo  in  the  pro- 


gram in  Taiwan,  at  the  expense  of 
Soochow  University,  is  in  the  interest 
of  the  Senate  and  the  United  States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35,  for  Richard  J.  Tarplin,  a  member 
of  the  staff  of  Senator  Dodd,  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  program  in  Taiwan,  spon- 
sored by  the  Chinese  Culture  Universi- 
ty, from  May  20  to  30.  1989. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Tarplin  in  the 
program  in  Taiwan,  at  the  expense  of 
the  Chinese  Culture  University,  is  in 
the  interest  of  the  Senate  and  the 
United  States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35,  for  Christine  Ferguson,  a  member 
of  the  staff  of  Senator  Chafee,  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  program  in  Taiwan,  spon- 
sored by  the  Tamkang  University, 
from  May  19  to  27,  1989. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Ms.  Ferguson  in  the 
program  in  Taiwan,  at  the  expense  of 
the  Chinese  Culture  University,  is  in 
the  interest  of  the  Senate  and  the 
United  States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35,  for  Paul  Vick,  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  Senator  Sanford,  to  partici- 
pate in  a  program  in  Taiwan,  spon- 
sored by  the  Soochow  University,  from 
May  22  to  30,  1989. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Vick  in  the  pro- 
gram in  Taiwan,  at  the  expense  of  the 
Chinese  Culture  University,  is  in  the 
interest  of  the  Senate  and  the  United 
States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35,  for  D.  Gray  Maxwell,  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  Senator  Heinz,  to  partici- 
pate in  a  program  in  Taiwan,  spon- 
sored by  the  Chinese  Culture  Universi- 
ty, from  May  21  to  29.  1989. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Maxwell  in  the 
program  in  Taiwan,  at  the  expense  of 
the  Chinese  Culture  University,  is  in 
the  interest  of  the  Senate  and  the 
United  States.* 


THE      20TH      ANNIVERSARY      OF 

THE  EAST  MANHATTAN 

SCHOOL      FOR      BRIGHT      AND 

GIFTED  CHILDREN 

•  Mr.    D'AMATO.    Mr.    President,    it 

gives  me  great  pleasure  today  to  honor 

a  significant  educational  achievement 

taking  place  in  the  city  of  New  York; 

1989  marks  the  20th  anniversary  of 

the  East  Manhattan  School  for  Bright 

and   Gifted   Children,   an   institution 

nurturing  the  bright  promise  of  the 

future— the  youth  of  today. 

In  an  era  where  the  quality  of  edu- 
cation in  the  United  States  is  stagnat- 
ing or  declining  with  each  new  report, 
it's  encouraging  to  hear  of  educational 
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programs  successfully  nurturing  the 
potential  of  excellence  found  in  our 
children.  To  challenge  and  develop 
young  minds,  the  school  employs  the 
philosophies  of  Montessori,  Piaget. 
and  John  Dewey.  Though  it  occupies 
only  two  small  brownstones,  it  con- 
tains classrooms,  a  science  room,  a 
computer  room,  a  gym,  a  separate 
floor  for  ballet  and  athletics,  an  art 
room,  a  library,  a  greenhouse,  and  a 
vegetable  garden.  East  Manhattan  stu- 
dents do  more  than  memorize  their 
ABC's.  They  learn  to  express  their  cre- 
ative talents  through  the  arts,  develop 
independent  judgment,  and  cultivate 
sensitivity  to  the  needs  and  feelings  of 
others.  Their  talents  woven  together 
with  moral  fiber,  the  students  leave 
East  Manhattan  with  an  enhanced 
sense  of  themselves  in  addition  to  a 
strengthened  commitment  to  citizen- 
ship. Mr.  President.  I  am  honored  to 
represent  such  people  in  the  Senate 
and  I  wish  them  the  best  of  future 
success.* 


UMI 


THE  1889  JOHNSTOWN  FLOOD 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  an  important  milestone. 
Today  marks  the  centennial  of  the 
1889  Johnstown  flood,  a  calamity  of 
immense  proportion  and,  to  this  day, 
perhaps  the  worst  peacetime  disaster 
to  strike  an  American  community. 

The  magnitude  of  the  flood  that 
swamped  this  Conemaugh  Valley  com- 
munity on  May  31.  1889,  staggers  the 
imagination.  Following  the  collapse  of 
the  earthen  South  Fork  dam  14  miles 
away,  20  million  tons  of  water  in  an 
immense,  deadly  wave  roared  down 
the  valley,  toppling  bridges,  smashing 
brick  buildings  and  tossing  locomo- 
tives and  houses  around  like  so  much 
kindling.  In  its  terrible  path,  the 
raging  river  claimed  2,209  lives,  nearly 
three  times  the  toll  of  the  great  San 
Francisco  earthquake  in  1906. 

News  of  the  destruction,  loss  of  life, 
and  suffering  prompted  one  of  the 
greatest  private  charity  campaigns 
ever  mounted  in  the  United  States. 
Clara  Barton  organized  a  massive 
onsite  relief  effort  by  the  American 
Red  Cross,  and  she  was  one  of  the 
scores  of  volunteers  who  spent  months 
at  Johnstown,  feeding  and  ministering 
to  the  homeless  and  stricken,  and  com- 
pleting the  grim  task  of  unearthing 
the  disaster's  victims. 

It  took  many  years  for  the  residents 
to  recover  from  the  effects  of  the 
great  flood,  but  the  fact  that  the  com- 
munity did  survive  and  grew  into  a  re- 
gional center  for  commerce  and  indus- 
try is  a  testimonial  to  the  pride  and 
spirit  of  the  Johnstown  people. 

The  Johnstown  Flood  Centennial  of- 
ficially begins  Memorial  Day  weekend 
and  concludes  Labor  Day  weekend. 
During  that  time,  the  celebration  will 
feature  a  calendar  of  over  100  com- 


memorative and  special  events  which 
stress  American's  industrial  heritage 
and  the  tenacity  of  the  people  whose 
strength  and  resilience  made  the  city 
strong. 

Kicking  off  the  celebration  will  be 
the  opening  of  the  Johnstown  Flood 
Museum,  which  has  undergone  a  $4.2 
million  restoration  and  renovation, 
and  the  rededication  of  the  National 
Park  Service's  Visitor's  Center  at  the 
Johnstown  Flood  National  Memorial 
at  the  site  of  the  South  Fork  Dam. 
Throughout  the  year,  there  will  be 
pageants,  banquets,  picnics,  tours,  and 
lectures,  all  designed  to  spotlight  the 
region's  industrial  heritage  and  its  sig- 
nificance to  the  country. 

As  a  centerpiece  of  the  National 
Park  Service's  American's  Industrial 
Heritage  project,  a  program  that  fo- 
cuses national  attention  on  the  devel- 
opment and  growth  of  heavy  industry 
in  America.  Johnstown  will  be  a  cata- 
lyst for  further  economic  redevelop- 
ment efforts  long  after  the  centennial 
season  is  over. 

Mr.  President,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  Johnstown 
Flood,  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
unity  to  commend  the  officers  and 
members  of  the  Johnstown  Flood  Cen- 
tennial Committee  and  all  others 
working  on  the  project,  and  to  extend 
my  warmest  best  wishes  as  they  con- 
tinue their  mission.* 


DRUG-FREE  PUBLIC  HOUSING 
ACT  OF  1989 

•  Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duced the  Drug-Free  Public  Housing 
Act  of  1989  almost  3  weeks  ago.  on 
Friday.  May  12.  1989.  Since  then  I 
have  been  encouraged  by  the  over- 
whelming support  for  drug-free  public 
housing  in  the  Senate  and  House,  in 
the  national  news  media  and  especial- 
ly among  the  public  at  large. 

Drug  abuse  and  drug-related  crime 
are  twin  scourges  that  we  in  Congress 
have  a  responsibility  to  help  rid  from 
public  housing  and  all  other  places 
where  they  occur. 

An  editorial  appearing  in  the  Las 
Vegas  Review-Journal  1  week  ago.  on 
Wednesday.  May  24.  summarized  ex- 
tremely well  the  pestilence  of  drugs: 

The  law-abiding  citizens  who  inhabit 
public  housing— the  working  poor,  the 
single  parent  struggling  to  raise  three  kids, 
the  elderly  pensioner  subsisting  on  a  small, 
fixed  Income— deserve  a  decent  environ- 
ment, one  that's  not  haunted  by  crack  deal- 
ers and  junkies. 

This  observation  echoes  my  ration- 
ale for  introducing  the  Drug-Free 
Public  Housing  Act  of  1989.  Everyone 
has  a  right  to  a  drug-free  neighbor- 
hood and  safe  living  conditions.  It's 
not  fair  to  anyone,  but  especially  the 
residents  of  public  housing,  when  drug 
dealers  try  to  take  over  our  neighbor- 
hoods and  poison  our  children.  I  don't 
want  our  publicly  funded  housing  de- 


velopments to  become  the  small  busi- 
ness training  ground  for  drug  dealers. 
I  intend  to  do  everything  I  can  to 
hasten  the  eviction  of  drug  dealers 
from  public  housing. 

At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  insert 
the  following  excerpt  from  the 
Review-Journal's  editorial.  I  commend 
their  awareness  of  this  critical  issue 
and  their  forthright  position  against 
drugs  in  public  housing— not  just  in 
Nevada,  but  throughout  the  United 
States. 

The  excerpt  follows: 

[Prom  the  Las  Vegas  Review-Journal,  May 
24.  1989] 

No  Room  for  Drugs  in  Public  Housing 

Apparently  taking  a  cue  from  national 
drug  czar  William  Bennett.  Assemblyman 
Jim  McGaughey.  R-Las  Vegas,  has  proposed 
legislation  designed  to  shove  drug  users  and 
drug  dealers  out  of  public  housing  projects 
In  Nevada. 

McGaughey's  measure,  like  the  one  Ben- 
nett plans  to  use  in  the  drug-plagued  capital 
city,  would  allow  public  housing  authorities 
to  boot  druggies  out  of  public  housing 
projects.  The  bill,  AB836,  also  would  allow 
the  eviction  of  tenants  living  with  a  juvenile 
who  committed  two  drug  offenses.  Those 
evicted  under  McGaughey's  plan  would  be 
permitted  to  appeal  to  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  who  would  rule  on  whether  the  evic- 
tion was  merited. 

This  bill  deserves  the  Legislature's  ap- 
proval. The  law-abiding  citizens  who  inhabit 
public  housing— the  working  poor,  the 
single  parent  struggling  to  raise  three  kids, 
the  elderly  pensioner  subsisting  on  a  small, 
fixed  income— deserve  a  decent  environ- 
ment, one  that's  not  haunted  by  crack  deal- 
ers and  junkies. 

The  generous  working  people  of  this  coun- 
try pitch  in  their  hard-earned  tax  dollars  to 
pay  for  public  housing,  and  these  taxpayers 
deserve  assurance  that  their  money  is  being 
used  to  accommodate  the  deserving  poor, 
not  subsidize  Illicit  drug  enterprises.* 


TRIBUTE    TO    THE    EMERGENCY 
MEDICAL  TECHNICIANS 

ACROSS  THE  UNITED  STATES 

•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
I  rise  to  pay  tribute  and  appreciation 
to  the  emergency  medical  technicians 
and  paramedics  who  risk  their  lives 
day  after  day  to  help  those  who  are  in 
need  of  emergency  treatment.  There 
are  over  400,000  of  these  special  men 
and  women  working  throughout  the 
United  States  to  rescue  and  save  the 
lives  of  others. 

Next  week,  from  June  6  to  10.  1989. 
the  National  Association  of  Emergen- 
cy Medical  Technicians  will  hold  its 
12th  annual  conference  and  meeting 
in  Kansas.  MO.  At  the  conference, 
paramedics  and  EMT's  from  all  over 
the  Nation  will  gather  to  participate  in 
educational  seminars  and  to  discuss 
and  examine  issues  of  special  concern 
to  them. 

It  is  important  to  recognize  these  in- 
dividuals, who  endanger  their  own 
lives  while  attempting  to  save  others, 
as  well  as  the  many  EMT's  and  para- 
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medics  who  have  lost  their  lives  in  the 
line  of  duty.  I  commend  these  men 
and  women  for  their  courage.  They 
should  gain  much  satisfaction  from 
^their  service  to  others  and  be  proud  of 
their  accomplishments.* 
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CHARLES  -CAPTAIN"  YOUNG 
•  Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President,  as 
you  know,  from  time  to  time  I  bring  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a  story 
that  illustrates  the  contributions  made 
by  dedicated  individuals  in  Kentucky. 
Today,  I  would  like  to  insert  into  the 
Record  an  article  from  the  May  8, 
1989,  edition  of  the  Louisville  Courier 
Journal  which  honors  one  of  these  in- 
dividuals: Charles  "Captain"  Young. 

Charles  Young,  better  known  as  Cap 
has  been  working  with  troubled 
youths  at  the  Jefferson  County  Youth 
Center  for  over  25  years.  Cap  spends 
his  days  supervising  an  everchanging 
group  of  accused  delinquents,  troubled 
teenagers  and  runaways  who  have 
been  sent  to  the  center  by  either  the 
police  or  a  juvenile  judge.  Prom  7  a.m. 
to  3  p.m.  each  day  Cap  brings  meals  to 
the  youths,  watches  for  possible  trou- 
ble during  morning  and  afternoon 
classes,  teaches  them  to  play  cards  and 
basically  maintains  the  quiet  in  his 
unit.  For  the  last  2  years,  the  youth 
center  has  faced  the  problem  of  over- 
crowding. Cap  faces  the  problem  of 
keeping  control  and  avoiding  rebellion 
in  an  area  filled  with  troubled  and  in 
some  cases  emotionally  disturbed 
youths.  Experience  is  important  and 
Cap  faces  the  daily  challenges  with  a 
mixture  of  warmth  and  firmness. 

Cap's  eight-bed  unit  is  the  first  stop 
for  youths  who  get  into  trouble  and 
part  of  his  job  is  to  give  them  a  sense 
of  direction.  It  seems  that  playing 
cards  is  one  way  youngsters  at  the 
youth  center  spend  their  free  time. 
Cap  uses  the  card  games  to  teach  the 
teenagers  that  life  resembles  a  card 
game  known  as  Spades.  He  tells  the 
youths,  "You  have  to  follow  the  rules, 
hone  your  skills,  think  ahead  and 
never  overplay  your  hand.  When  I 
help  you  play  cards,  I  help  you  learn 
how  to  live." 

Cap  is  an  institution  at  the  Jefferson 
County  Youth  Center  and  luckily  for 
the  youths  who  are  sent  to  the  center 
he  has  no  plans  to  retire.  According  to 
Cap,  his  greatest  joy  is  running  into 
young  men  and  women,  who  were  once 
sent  to  the  center,  and  are  now  living 
responsible  lives  in  the  Louisville  area. 
He  is  a  man  who  truly  loves  and  appre- 
ciates his  job  every  single  minute  of 
the  day.  In  the  article.  Cap  stated, 
"This  has  been  a  great  contribution  to 
my  life.  It  keeps  me  young  and 
happy."  Cap  soothes  the  kids  anxieties 
and  creates  a  special  family  type  at- 
mosphere in  his  eight  unit  block.  Re- 
cently, he  told  the  kids  how  much 
they  had  brightened  his  day,  one  of 
the  youths  replied,  "We  make  your 


day  every  day."  It  is  obvious  that  Cap 
does  the  same  thing  for  the  youths  at 
the  Jefferson  County  Youth  Center. 

I      commend      Charles      "Captain" 
Young  for  his  dedicated  service  to  the 
troubled  youth  of  Jefferson  County.  I 
encourage  my  colleagues  to  read  this 
article  and  to  join  me  in  praising  this 
outstanding  individual. 
The  article  follows: 
[FYom  the  Louisville  Courier  Journal, 
May  8, 1989] 
Tough  Love— 'Cap'  Young  Keeps  Warm  Eye, 
Firm  Grip  on  Troubled  Teens 
(By  Susan  Craighead) 
For  more  than  25  years,  Charles  "Cap- 
tain"  Young   has   been   teaching   troubled 
teens  that  life  is  like  a  game  of  Spades:  You 
have  to  follow  the  rules,  hone  your  skills, 
think  ahead  and  never  overplay  your  hand. 
"When  I  help  you  play  cards.  I  help  you 
learn  how  to  live,"  Young  told  a  few  of  the 
12   accused   delinquents   and   runaways   he 
was  supervising  one  afternoon  last  month  at 
the  Jefferson  County  Youth  Center,  Eighth 
and  Jefferson  streets.    "You   got   to  learn 
some  basic  rules.  If  you  don't  know  "em,  it's 
you  own  fault." 

Cap.  as  the  kids  call  him,  ingeniously 
mixes  firmness,  warmth  and  a  smattering  of 
pontificating  to  keep  order  among  some  of 
the  county's  wildest  youths.  He  knows  the 
tempo  of  their  interactions  as  if  it  were  his 
pulse. 

"Any  time  a  boy  or  girl  gets  into  trouble.  I 
see  them  the  next  morning,"  he  said.  His 
eight-bed  unit  is  the  first  stop  at  the  center 
for  youngsters  brought  in  by  the  police  or 
sent  by  a  juvenile  court  judge.  "It's  the 
emergency  room.  You  got  to  give  them  a 
sense  of  direction,  tell  them  which  way  to 
go. " 

One  Tuesday  morning  his  unit  housed 
eight  youths:  five  runaway  girls  and  three 
boys,  one  charged  with  burglary,  another 
with  assault  and  robbery,  and  the  third  with 
receiving  stolen  property,  disorderly  con- 
duct and  resisting  arrest.  One  of  the  run- 
aways, a  buoyant,  pretty  girl,  had  a  history 
of  attempted  suicide.  Throughout  the  day. 
additional  yoilths  passed  in  and  out  of  his 
care. 

Prom  7  a.m.  to  3  p.m..  Young  watches  over 
them.  He  takes  them  to  meals,  doling  out 
utensils  and  permission  for  seconds.  He 
stands  by  in  case  of  trouble  during  morning 
and  afternoon  classes  held  in  the  building. 
In  between  meals,  classes  and  sessions  in  the 
gym.  he  keeps  the  peace  in  his  own  unit. 

At  breakfast  time,  just  after  7  a.m.,  he 
marshaled  his  sleepy  charges  into  "a  nice 
single  line!  Young  men  in  the  front!  Young 
ladies  in  the  back!  No  talking  please!"  The 
practiced  cadence  of  his  voice  and  the  jangle 
of  the  large  keys  on  his  belt  made  every- 
thing seem  under  control. 

Horseplay  can't  be  tolerated  in  the  halls 
of  the  cafeteria,  particularly  now  that  the 
center  is  too  full:  on  that  Tuesday,  it  housed 
60  teenagers  even  though  it  is  staffed  to 
handle  40  and  equipped  to  hold  56.  Part- 
time  and  overtime  workers  supervise  the  ad- 
ditional youngsters,  who  sleep  on  mattresses 
on  the  floor,  center  director  Earl  Dunlap 
said. 

The  crowding  magnifies  the  challenge  of 
staving  off  anarchy  in  a  building  full  of  re- 
bellious teen-agers  and  emotionally  dis- 
turbed, sometimes  suicidal,  youngsters.  In 
such  an  environment,  experience  like 
Young's  is  vital.  Dunlap  said,  but  turnover 
of  workers  who  supervise  these  youths  hit 


33  percent  last  year.  Their  starting  salary  is 
$11,232  a  year. 

"Cap  can  depend  on  his  senses,"  Dunlap 
said.  "With  the  experience  he  has.  he  knows 
what  is  going  on  in  his  unit  every  single 
minute." 

And  Cap  savors  every  single  minute.  "This 
has  been  a  great  contribution  to  my  life,"  he 
said,  smiling  at  a  boisterous  bunch  of 
youths.  "It  keeps  me  young  and  happy." 

For  him,  the  joy  of  the  job  is  seeing  young 
men  and  women,  responsible  and  happy,  on 
the  street  or  at  the  grocery  store  after  once 
knowing  them  only  in  the  center's  green 
scrub  suits  and  gray  sweat  shirts.  But.  he 
said  with  a  sigh,  that  doesn't  happen  very 
often. 

Back  in  his  unit— eight  locked  single  cells 
and  a  bathroom  opening  off  a  yellow  con- 
crete-block day  room— the  teens  had  been 
fortified  by  scrambled  eggs  and  com  flakes. 
They  were  familiar  with  the  routine. 
Seven  of  the  eight  had  spent  lime  in  the 
center  before,  and  the  eighth  had  been  de- 
tained in  another  state.  They  knew  without 
being  told,  for  example,  to  bring  their  tooth 
brushes  to  Cap  after  breakfast  so  he  could 
dole  out  dabs  of  toothpaste.  Otherwise  it 
might  wind  up  smeared  on  the  walls. 

And  then,  as  they  dealt  the  days  first 
deck  of  cards,  they  began  the  game  of  test- 
ing Cap  to  see  just  how  much  they  could  get 
away  with. 

Young  appeared  oblivious  as  he  sat  down 
to  the  daily  task  of  keeping  track  of  every 
piece  of  bed  linen  and  clothing  in  his  unit.  A 
youth  intent  on  suicide  could  hide  a  towel 
and  use  it  as  a  noose:  on  Tuesday  afternoon 
someone  locked  in  solitary  confinement 
caused  a  flood  by  trying  to  flush  a  sheet 
down  a  toilet. 

Within  minutes  the  volume  of  the  card 
game  began  to  rise  as  two  of  the  teens  vied 
for  leadership.  A  spirited  16-year-old  run- 
away with  a  worn-out  look  in  her  eyes  and  a 
tall,  cool  young  man  sniped  at  each  other 
playfully. 

"Yall  just  a  little  too  loud,  people." 
Young  said  firmly,  looking  up  briefly.  He  re- 
peated himself  once  and  the  exuberance 
subsided. 

Later,  when  the  two  youngsters  again 
started  to  get  out  of  hand,  he  ordered  them 
to  stand  by  the  doors  to  their  cells,  just  to 
show  them  he  could  lock  them  up  if  he 
wanted  to.  But  he  doesn't  have  to  follow 
through  on  the  threat  very  often,  he  said, 
and  he  very  rarely  doles  out  solitary  con- 
finement. 

"If  I  lock  'em  up  for  a  card  game.  I 
wouldn't  be  being  fair,"  he  said. 

All  but  one  of  the  teens  remained  en- 
grossed in  the  game  until  it  was  time  to  go 
either  to  court  or  to  classes. 

A  polite  14year-old  girl  sat  quietly  beside 
Cap.  an  occasional  tear  trickling  down  her 
cheek.  She  was  scheduled  to  go  to  court 
soon  to  face  a  judge  who  was  holding  her  in 
contempt  of  court  for  running  away  from 
home  for  the  third  time. 

She  and  Cap  didn't  talk,  but  she  said  later 
that  he  comforted  her  anyway.  Without 
hugs  and  without  tissues,  he  soothes  anxi- 
eties. It  doesn't  matter  what  the  judge  says 
or  why  you're  locked  up:  "This  is  our 
family. "  said  Cap. 

His  leathery  face,  tuft  of  white  hair.  joUi- 
ness  of  Santa  Claus  and  a  figure  to  match 
make  Cap  an  institution  at  the  center.  At 
65.  he  has  no  plans  to  retire.  He  started  his 
career  almost  26  years  ago  when  youths 
were  housed  at  the  ramshackle  Diagnostic 
and  Detention  Center,  at  Floyd  and  Chest- 
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nut  Streets,  where  a  17-year-old  boy  died  in 
1977. 

He  is  proud  of  the  new  center  which,  until 
crowding  became  a  problem  almost  two 
years  ago.  was  considered  a  national  model. 
He  shows  off  the  centers  nurses,  classrooms 
and  gym,  noting  that  years  ago  playing 
cards  was  all  kids  had  to  do. 

"It  feels  good  to  be  part  of  a  movement, 
just  to  say  I  had  a  part  in  it,"  he  said.  But 
with  too  many  kids  on  their  hands,  he  said, 
the  staff  has  to  take  an  increasingly  hard 
line  on  youthful  high  spirits. 

The  kids'  spunk  is  what  Cap  seems  to  love 
most  about  his  job.  "Yall  made  my  day  so 
far,"  he  told  the  kids  just  before  lunch. 

"We  make  your  day  every  day."  one  of  the 
runaways  replied  with  a  grin.* 


NATIONAL  BICENTENNIAL  COM- 
PETITION ON  THE  CONSTITU- 
TION AND  BILL  OP  RIGHTS 

•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President. 
I  rise  to  pay  tribute  to  the  students  of 
East  Brunswick  High  School  in  East 
Brunswick,  NJ.  who  participated  in 
the  National  Bicentennial  Competi- 
tion on  the  Constitution  and  Bill  of 
Rights  during  the  first  week  of  May. 
These  young  scholars  worked  hard  to 
reach  the  national  finals  by  winning 
the  district  and  the  State  competi- 
tions. 

The  members  of  the  New  Jersey 
team  are:  Amy  Bachenheimer,  Andrew 
Baharlias,  Pete  Brown.  Stacey  Carton, 
Nicole  Christie.  Rashid  Dahaoudwala. 
Michael  DeBlasi,  Barat  Dickman. 
Kathy  Eng,  Mitchell  Getz,  Scott  Gil- 
lette. Steven  Goldman.  David  Green- 
berg,  Yi-Na  Hsing.  Robert  Kaplan,  Ari 
Karpel,  Ester  Kim,  Eric  Mercer.  Brian 
Murray.  Kim  Phillipp,  Michael 
Schoen.  Scoot  Schwartz,  Brian  Sin- 
clair. Gayle  Soloman,  Julie  Steinl)erg, 
Marcie  Wilkofsky.  and  Elysa  Wolfe. 

Along  with  the  students,  their  teach- 
er. John  Calimano.  deserves  much 
credit  for  the  success  of  the  team.  As 
well,  Robert  J.  Flood,  the  district  coor- 
dinator, and  Alan  Markowitz.  the 
State  coordinator  have  worked  hard  to 
help  their  team  reach  the  finals. 

The  National  Bicentennial  Competi- 
tion on  the  Constitution  and  Bill  of 
Rights  educates  young  people  of  all 
ages  about  the  principles  and  values 
embodied  in  the  Constitution  and  Bill 
of  Rights.  It  helps  increase  under- 
standing of  the  Constitution,  the  Con- 
gress, and  the  continuing  responsibil- 
ities of  citizenship. 

The  preservation  of  our  freedom  and 
our  Nation  depends  upon  our  young 
people,  the  decisionmakers  of  tomor- 
row. I  am  proud  that  students  from 
my  State  reached  the  national  finals 
and  I  commend  each  of  them  for  their 
hard  work.* 


Grandparent  Program  of  Rockland 
County.  NY. 

For  21  years,  the  Rockland  County 
Council  for  Senior  Citizens.  Inc..  has 
sponsored  this  program  which 
matches  senior  citizens  with  children 
with  special  needs.  Foster  grandpar- 
ents provide  warmth,  compassion,  love 
and  understanding  to  children  with 
developmental,  emotional,  physical, 
and  cultural  disabilities.  This  program, 
like  other  volunteer  organizations, 
helps  everyone  involved.  The  children 
obviously  benefit  from  the  special  care 
and  attention  they  receive,  and  the 
foster  grandparents  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  keep  active  and  show  their  hu- 
manity to  another  person.  As  members 
of  the  first  New  York  State  Foster 
Grandparent  Program,  the  76  volun- 
teers provide  about  80,000  hours  of 
service  to  380  children  of  Rockland 
County. 

This  year,  the  Foster  Grandparents 
of  Rockland  County  began  a  special 
program  to  help  teenage  mothers  and 
child  care  for  infants  and  toddlers. 
This  is  just  one  example  of  the  many 
fine  programs  provided  by  the  agency 
to  help  youth  develop  their  self-confi- 
dence, self-esteem,  and  self-image. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  greater 
treasure  than  our  youth.  I  am  sure  my 
colleagues  join  me  in  saluting  these 
special  volunteers  who  dedicate  them- 
selves to  helping  those  children  in 
trouble.* 


FOSTER  GRANDPARENT 
PROGRAM 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today   to   pay   tribute   to   the   Poster 


AMERICAN  YOUTH  SOCCER 
ASSOCIATION 

•  Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
wish  to  stand  and  recognize  the  Ameri- 
can Youth  Soccer  Organization  on  the 
occasion  of  its  25th  anniversary. 

AYSO  has  encouraged  the  better- 
ment of  over  1  million  bpys  and  girls 
through  the  character  building  and 
good-natured  competition  found  in 
soccer.  Competitive  sports  are  vitally 
important,  building  confidence  in  our 
young  people,  and  helping  them  feel 
good  about  themselves.  Our  children 
are  our  future,  and  the  good  experi- 
ences that  AYSO  provides  in  their 
childhood  reflect  positively  in  their 
adulthood. 

This  nonprofit  soccer  organization, 
founded  in  Torrance,  CA.  by  five  dedi- 
cated men,  has  been  in  operation  since 
1964,  and  has  since  spread  to  38  States 
and  Puerto  Rico,  currently  involving 
310,000  players,  ages  5  to  18  years  old, 
and  150.000  volunteers.  From  its 
humble  beginnings  of  9  teams,  there 
are  now  over  22,000  teams.  Its  philoso- 
phies of  balanced  teams,  open  registra- 
tion, and  positive  coaching  make  the 
sport  rewarding  for  everyone. 

Soccer  has  become  a  tradition  of 
modern  childhood,  as  the  American 
Youth  Soccer  Organization  teaches 
American  children  in  California  and 
elsewhere  the  meaning  of  good  sports- 
manship through  their  motto.  "Every- 


one Plays."  Soccer  has  become  a  staple 
of  the  American  weekend,  as  thou- 
sands of  families  gather  during  soccer 
season  at  their  local  playing  fields  to 
cheer  on  their  sons  and  daughters. 

Today,  I  am  proud  to  salute  the  or-* 
ganizers  and  the  thousands  of  volun- 
teers that  make  AYSO  a  great  Ameri- 
can organization  and  a  benefactor  of 
America's  future  in  this  Chamber  of 
the  U.S.  Senate.* 


THE  294TH  ENGINEER  COMBAT 
BATTALION 

•  Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President.  June 
6.  1989.  marks  the  45th  anniversary  of 
D-day— the  day  which  the  Allied 
forces  invaded  Prance  and  began  the 
march  that  led  to  victory  in  Europe 
during  the  Second  World  War.  It  is  ap- 
propriate that  on  this  day  the  people 
of  Sherborne,  England,  will  honor  the 
294th  Engineer  Combat  Battalion  of 
the  United  States  Army  for  their  brav- 
ery during  World  War  II.  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  recognizing  this 
occasion  and  thanking  the  battalion 
for  all  they  have  done  to  secure  our 
freedom. 

The  294th  Engineer  Combat  Battal- 
ion was  activated  on  March  18.  1943, 
at  Camp  Gordon  and  assigned  to  the 
2d  U.S.  Army.  Following  training  in 
Tennessee  maneuver  area  and  at  the 
desert  training  center  in  California, 
the  battalion  departed  from  Boston 
for  England  on  January  20,  1944.  The 
battalion  was  highly  trained  to  help 
multiply  the  combat  power  of  infan- 
trymen and  they  were  involved  in 
some  of  the  most  crucial  phases  of  the 
war.  The  294th  Engineer  Combat  Bat- 
talion was  on  the  front  lines,  building 
defensive  positions  and  ensuring  the 
transport  of  armor  infantry  troops. 

This  brave  group  of  soldiers  played 
an  integral  part  in  the  Allied  invasion 
of  Europe.  They  arrived  in  France  on 
Utah  Beach  on  June  7,  1944,  and  sup- 
ported the  4th  Infantry  Division  engi- 
neers as  they  advanced  across  the  Co- 
tentin  Peninsula.  They  continued  to 
serve  through  the  northern  Prance. 
Rhineland,  Ardennes-Alsace,  and  Cen- 
tral Europe  campaigns. 

Members  of  the  294th  Engineer 
Combat  Battalion  gave  their  lives  so 
that  we  could  all  live  in  dignity  and 
freedom.  We  are  thankful  for  their 
sacrifice,  and  join  the  people  of  Sher- 
borne in  honoring  the  294th  Engineer 
Combat  Battalion  for  their  heroism.* 


CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET 

OFFICE  REPORTS  ON  S.  85  AND 
H.R.  999 

•  Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  25.  1989.  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  filed 
reports  to  accompany  S.  85,  a  bill  to 
authorize  the  acceptance  of  certain 
lands  for  addition  to  Harpers  Perry 
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National  Historical  Park,  WV;  and 
H.R.  999,  an  act  to  reauthorize  the  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Historic  Preserva- 
tion. 

At  the  time  these  reports  were  filed, 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office  had 
not  submitted  its  budget  estimate  re- 
garding these  measures.  The  commit- 
tee has  since  received  these  communi- 
cations from  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office,  and  I  ask  that  they  be  printed 
in  the  Record  in  full  at  this  point. 

The  reports  follow: 

U.S.  Congress. 
Congressional  Budget  Office. 
Washington.  DC,  May  25.  1989. 
Hon.  J.  Bennett  Johnston.  Jr.. 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natu- 
ral Resources,  U.S.  Senate,  Washington. 
DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  Congressional 
Budget  Office  has  reviewed  S.  85.  a  bill  to 
authorize  the  acceptance  of  certain  lands 
for  addition  to  Harpers  Perry  National  His- 
torical Park.  West  Virginia,  as  ordered  re- 
ported by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources  on  May  17,  1989. 
CBO  estimates  that  enactment  of  this  bill 
would  result  in  no  significant  cost  to  the 
federal  government  and  no  cost  to  state  or 
local  governments. 

S.  85  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  accept  the  donation  of  about  21 
acres  of  land  outside  the  current  boundaries 
of  the  Harpers  Perry  National  Historical 
Park. 

If  you  wish  further  details  on  this  esti- 
mate, we  will  be  pleased  to  provide  them. 
The   CBO  staff  contact   is  Deborah   Reis, 
who  can  be  reached  at  226-2860. 
Sincerely. 

Robert  D.  Reischauer. 

U.S.  Congress. 
Congressional  Budget  Office, 
Washington.  DC,  May  25.  1989. 
Hon.  J.  Bennett  Johnston,  Jr.. 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natu- 
ral Resources,  U.S.  Senate,  Washington. 
DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  Congressional 
Budget  Office  has  prepared  the  attached 
cost  estimate  for  H.R.  999.  an  act  to  reau- 
thorize  the   Advisory   Council   on   Historic 
P»reservation. 

If  you  wish  further  details  on  this  esti- 
mate, we  will  be  pleased  to  provide  them. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  D.  Reischauer. 
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1.  Bill  number:  H.R.  999. 

2.  Bill  title:  An  act  to  reauthorize  the  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Historic  Preservation. 

3.  Bill  status:  As  ordered  reported  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources.  May  17,  1989. 

4.  Bill  purpose:  H.R.  999  would  extend  the 
authority  of  the  Advisory  Council  on  Histor- 
ic Preservation  to  carry  out  its  functions 
under  the  Act  of  October  15.  1966.  For  this 
purpose,  the  act  would  authorize  the  appro- 
priation of  up  to  $2.5  million  for  each  of 
fiscal  years  1990  through  1994. 

For  1989.  the  council  was  appropriated 
$1.8  million.  The  Reagan  Administration's 
request  for  fiscal  year  1990  was  $1.8  million. 

5.  Estimated  cost  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment: 


The  costs  of  this  act  fall  within  budget 
function  300. 

Basis  of  estimate:  For  purposes  of  this  es- 
timate. CBO  has  assumed  that  H.R.  999  will 
be  enacted  before  the  beginning  of  fiscal 
year  1990  and  that  the  full  amounts  author- 
ized will  be  appropriated  for  each  fiscal 
year.  Outlays  have  been  estimated  on  the 
basis  of  historical  spending  patterns  for  the 
salaries  and  expenses  account  of  the  adviso- 
ry council. 

6.  Estimated  cost  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment; None. 

7.  Estimate  comparison:  None. 

8.  Previous  CBO  estimate:  On  April  6. 
1989.  the  Congressional  Budget  Office  pre- 
pared a  cost  estimate  for  H.R.  999.  as  or- 
dered reported  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  on  April  5.  1989. 
The  estimated  costs  of  the  two  versions  of 
the  bill  are  the  same. 

9.  Estimate  prepared  by:  Deborah  Reis. 

10.  Estimate  approved  by:  C.G.  Nuckols 
for  James  L.  Blum,  Assistant  Director  for 
Budget  Analysis.* 

•  Mr.  DAMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  a  respected 
Orange  County  Legislator  who  was  re- 
cently named  "Man  of  the  Year"  by 
the  town  of  Newburgh  Republican 
Committee.  As  Orange  County  legisla- 
tor, Albert  A.  Favoino  serves  his  com- 
munity with  great  dedication.  I  am 
proud  to  offer  him  my  personal  con- 
gratulations to  him  on  this  occasion. 

Mr.  Favoino  has  had  a  remarkable 
and  extensive  career.  His  political  ex- 
periences and  interests  are  broad— he 
has  chaired  or  belonged  to  groups  and 
boards  dealing  with  airports,  fish  and 
wildlife  management,  aging  issues,  and 
justice  and  public  safety.  As  a  commu- 
nity member,  Mr.  Favoino  has  been 
equally  involved.  Since  1978,  he  has 
been  a  member  of  St.  Luke's  Hospitals 
board  of  directors,  and  is  presently 
treasurer  of  the  hospital.  As  a  former 
member  of  the  YWCA  board  of  direc- 
tors, he  was  the  YWCA  campaign 
chairman  for  their  new  building.  Over 
the  years  Al  Favoino  has  belonged  to 
the  Newburgh  Lodge  of  Elks,  Knights 
of  Columbus,  the  American  Legion, 
and  the  Eastern  Orange  County 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

I  salute  Al  Favoino  for  his  many 
years  of  service  to  his  community.  I 
am  sure  my  colleagues  join  me  in  send- 
ing our  best  wishes  to  Al  and  his 
family  on  this  special  occasion.* 


HONORING  CHINESE  FOR 
AFFIRMATIVE  ACTION 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  Chinese  for  Af- 
firmative Action  [CAA],  an  organiza- 
tion that  has  ably  served  Asian-Ameri- 
cans throughout  the  nation  for  the 
past  two  decades. 


Chinese  for  Affirmative  Action, 
headquartered  in  San  Francisco's 
Chinatown  on  the  site  of  that  city's 
first  bookstore,  was  founded  20  years 
ago  to  protect  the  civil  rights  of  all 
Americans  of  Asian  ancestry.  While 
the  name  of  the  organization  might 
suggest  it  is  strictly  concerned  about 
affirmative  action  in  the  hiring  and 
employment  areas,  CAA  has  taken  the 
term  in  its  broadest  context. 

From  its  beginnings  20  years  ago. 
CAA  has  advocated  for  equal  opportu- 
nity for  Asian-Americans  in  all  aspects 
of  public  affairs.  In  the  late  1960s, 
CAA  went  all  the  way  to  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  in  the  Hampton  versus 
Mow  Sun  Wong  litigation,  which 
greatly  opened  up  the  Federal  civil 
service  to  Chinese-Americans. 

For  many  years,  CAA  has  made 
voting  rights  for  Asian-Americans  a 
top  priority.  Chinese  for  Affirmative 
Action  has  assisted  in  nonpartisan 
voter  registration  drives  and  conduct- 
ed classes  to  familiarize  Chinese  Amer- 
ican citizens  with  the  actual  voting 
process.  CAA  testified  before  Congress 
in  1981  for  the  retention  of  the  bilin- 
gual ballot  provisions  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act.  More  recently,  I  worked 
closely  with  Chinese  for  Affirmative 
Action  and  other  groups  to  retain  the 
Asian- American  identifier  in  the  1990 
Census  questionnaire. 

I  recently  met  Henry  Der,  who  for 
15  years  has  been  the  tireless  execu- 
tive director  of  Chinese  for  Affirma- 
tive Action.  In  November,  he  testified 
before  a  Senate  seminar  I  held  with 
Senator  Thomas  Daschle  on  universi- 
ty admissions  policies  that  unfairly 
treat  Asian-American  students.  In 
March,  Henry  Der  hosted  with  Con- 
gresswoman  Nancy  Pelosi  a  communi- 
ty meeting  to  discuss  my  legal  immi- 
gration reform  bill.  I  took  from  that 
meeting  some  new  insights  into  the 
immigration  concerns  of  the  Asian- 
American  community  and  great  appre- 
ciation of  the  spirit  and  drive  of  CAA. 

Mr.  President,  two  articles  from  the 
Washington  Post  and  San  Francisco 
Examiner  more  fully  describe  the  fine 
work  of  Chinese  for  Affirmative 
Action.  I  ask  that  they  be  entered  fol- 
lowing my  remarks  in  the  Record. 

The  articles  follow: 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  16.  1989] 
Prejudice  Against  Excellence 
(By  George  F.  Will) 

San  Francisco.— The  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Berkeley  says  it  is  sorry.  About 
time,  you  may  say.  remembering  the  1960s. 
But  the  chancellor's  grudging  apology  per- 
tains to  something  recent,  something  that 
looks  like  racism  practiced  by  a  bastion  of 
liberalism. 

In  a  statement  in  which  circumspection 
competed  with  contrition,  the  chancellor 
said  that  'decisions  made  in  the  admissions 
process  indisputably  had  a  disproportionate 
impact  on  "  Asian  Americans.  He  blamed 
"insensitivity."  But  the  real  reason  may  be 
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resentment  of  people  who  are  •different" 
and  have  the  temerity  to  be  excellent. 

One  group  sensitive  to  that  is  the  unfortu- 
nately named  Chinese  for  Affirmative 
Action,  located  in  Chinatown  in.  appropri- 
ately, a  building  on  the  site  of  San  Prancis- 
cos  first  bookstore.  CAA  knows  that  Asian 
Americans  are  facing  what  Jews  once  faced: 
the  resentment  reserved  for  'outsiders" 
pressing  for  a  fair  share  of  the  status  con- 
ferred by  elite  institutions.  Like  American 
Jews  before  them.  Asian  Americans  have  an 
intense  desire  to  achieve  social  mobility  by 
means  of  education,  respect  for  which  is  in- 
culcated by  cohesive  families. 

Generally,  "race-conscious"  policies  are 
advertised  as  "remedial."  They  supposedly 
place  floors  beneath  particular  groups. 
guaranteeing  a  certain  level  of  social  partici- 
pation to  disadvantaged  people.  But  race- 
conscious  policies  toward  Asian  Americans 
may  place  ceilings  through  which  they  are 
not  allowed  to  rise. 

Recently.  Berkeley  revised  the  formula  by 
which  applicants  are  evaluated.  The  new- 
weighting— less  weight  for  high-school 
grades,  more  for  verbal  tests— disadvantaged 
Asian  Americans,  many  of  whom  have  Eng- 
lish as  a  second  language  but  are  academic 
"overachievers. " 

An  interesting  term,  "overachievers." 
"Over"  what?  Over  their  quota  of  excel- 
lence? Of  America's  rewards?  Who  sets 
these  quotas? 

About  9  percent  of  California's  high 
school  graduates  are  Asian  Americans. 
Today.  26  percent  of  Berkeley's  undergradu- 
ates are  Asian  Americans.  There  probably 
would  be  more  were  it  not  for  race-conscious 
social  engineering  in  the  name  of  the  latest 
theory  of  distributive  justice. 

Evaluating  the  aptitudes  of  young  people 
for  higher  education  is  difficult.  Academic 
freedom  requires  granting  universities  dis- 
cretion in  devising  admissions  policies.  How- 
ever, universities  must  be  monitored  be- 
cause they  have  proven  themselves  suscepti- 
ble to  intellectual  fads  and  politicization. 
California,  particularly,  is  a  polyglot  stale 
sunk  deep  in  the  dangerous  business  of 
racial  discrimination  on  behalf  of  govern- 
ment-approved minorities  deemed  "under- 
represented"  in  this  or  that. 

■The  name  Chinese  for  Affirmative  Action 
reflects  a  felt  need  to  participate  in  an 
ethnic  spoils  system.  However,  affirmative 
action  discriminated  against  Asian  Ameri- 
cans by  restricting  the  social  rewards  open 
to  competition  on  the  basis  of  merit.  We 
may  want  a  modified  meritocracy,  but  it 
should  not  be  modified  by  racism  and  the 
resentment  of  excellence.  An  egalitarian  de- 
mocracy is  prone  to  such  resentment. 

Coinciding  with  rising  academic  attain- 
ments by  Asian  Americans  has  been  a  suspi- 
ciously sudden  tendency  by  colleges  across 
the  country  to  deemphasize  high  school  aca- 
demic performance  of  applicants.  Admis- 
sions offices  place  more  emphasis  on.  for  ex- 
ample, extracurricular  activities.  Henry  Der. 
executive  director  of  CAA.  says  Asian  Amer- 
icans are  "developing  a  paranoia  that  they 
are  not  well-rounded."  "rhey  are,  he  says, 
sometimes  too  academically  driven,  too  fo- 
cused on  math  and  science.  Now  in  self-de- 
fense, they  are  "attacking  extracurricular 
activities  the  way  they  attack  calculus." 

Der  cites  a  white  student  who  said,  "If  I 
walk  into  a  classroom  and  see  five  or  more 
Asian  Americans.  I'm  not  going  to  enroll  be- 
cause they  will  drive  up  the  grade  curve." 
Lowell  High  School  here  is  60  percent  Asian 
American,  and  some  parents  say.  "I  don't 
want  my  child  to  go  there  because  he  will 


not  have  leadership  opportunities."  That, 
says.  Der.  is  just  flinching  from  competition. 
There  even  is  talk  of  making  whites  an  af- 
firmative action  group  to  protect  them 
against  Asian-American  competition. 

Yes.  the  "Yellow  Peril"  is  back,  this  time 
dressed  in  the  language  of  liberalism.  We 
have  been  here  before,  with  'the  Jewish 
question." 

Earlier  in  this  century,  quotas  restricting 
Jews  in  universities  were  defended  as  liberal 
measures  to  prevent  anti-Semitism.  Thus 
Harvard's  president  in  1922;  "If  every  col- 
lege in  the  country  would  take  a  limited  pro- 
portion of  Jews,  we  would  go  a  long  way 
toward  eliminating  race  feeling.  .  . 

Universities  are  incubators  of  future 
elites,  and  some  Americans  resent  Asian 
Americans  storming  the  citadels  of  status. 
However.  Asian  Americans  lead  all  other 
ethnic  groups,  including  WASPs.  in  educa- 
tional attainments.  America  needs  more  uni- 
versity students  like  Asian  Americans. 

At  a  time  of  high  anxiety  about  declining 
educational  standards  and  rising  competi- 
tion from  abroad,  and  especially  from  the 
Pacific  Rim.  it  is  lunacy  to  punish  Asian 
Americans,  the  nation's  model  minority,  for 
their  passion  to  excel. 

[From  the  San  Francisco  Examiner. 
Apr.  30.  1989] 

Henry  Der  Marches  on— Chinese-American 
Advocate  Strives  to  Uphold  Rights 

(By  Dexter  Waugh) 

Henry  Der  is  a  gadfly  of  a  particular 
order,  a  Chine.se-American  wasp  whose  con- 
stant stings  have  set  the  American  social 
cow  to  lumbering  a  little  farther  down  the 
road  of  equal  rights. 

Yet.  after  15  years  as  executive  director  of 
Chinese  for  Affirmative  Action.  Der  knows 
very  well  that  the  beast  will  come  to  a  halt, 
maybe  even  back-step,  if  the  stings  ever 
stop. 

"It's  the  same  ol'  same  ol'.  always  going 
back  to  the  basics."  Der  said.  "If  you  dont 
stay  on  top  of  it.  things  won't  get  done." 

Since  1974.  Der  has  steered  CAA.  the 
Chinatown-based  civil  rights  organization 
that  is  20  years  old  this  year,  through  a 
wide  sea  of  sometimes  controversial  causes. 
The  guiding  principle  always  has  been  the 
same— to  protect  the  rights  of  Chinese 
Americans  and  by  extension  everyone  else. 

"Securing  equality  for  any  one  group  se- 
cures equality  for  all  Americans.  It  has  that 
kind  of  ripple  effect."  said  Dr.  Allan  Seid.  a 
Palo  Alto  psychiatrist  long  active  in  Asian- 
American  causes. 

Der.  the  son  of  immigrants,  was  born  in 
Chinatown  and  raised  in  Stockton.  He 
served  in  the  Peace  Corps  in  Kenya  after 
graduation  from  Stanford  in  1968.  He  cred- 
its the  influence  of  his  minority  school 
teachers,  as  well  as  the  "ethnically  diverse, 
poor  neighborhood"  where  he  lived,  for 
shaping  his  values.  A  fifth-grade  teacher, 
for  instance,  went  off  to  Ecuador  to  work— 
"that  impre.ssed  me.  that  he  wanted  to  work 
in  a  Third  World  country.""  Der  said. 

CAA'S  MANY  BATTLES 

Der"s  unflinching  outspokenness  has 
taken  him  from  City  Hall  to  Sacramento  to 
the  rarefied  air  of  the  State  Bar  of  Califor- 
nia board  of  governors. 

"He's  fearless."  state  Court  of  Appeal  Jus- 
tice Harry  Low  said.  "And  he's  able  to  ar- 
ticulate his  positions  very  well  .  .  .  part  of 
his  success  is  he  can  deal  with  people  be- 
cause they  know  he  is  totally  committed, 
he's  honest  in  his  positions. 


"It's  refreshing  to  have  people  like  that 
around."'  Low  said. 

Some  of  the  battles  CAA  and  Der  have 
fought  include: 

Ensuring  that  as  many  different  Asian- 
American  groups  as  possible  are  counted  in 
the  1990  Census,  rather  than  being  lumped 
into  one  category  as  the  Census  Bureau  was 
planning  to  do. 

Ridding.  UC-Berkeley  of  bias  against 
Asian  Americans  in  its  admissions  processes. 

Criticizing  Attorney  General  John  Van  de 
Kamp's  1987  organized  crime  report  for 
stereotyping  Asian-American  groups  as 
posing  a  significantly  greater  law  enforce- 
ment problem  than  other  groups. 

Der  was  among  the  first  public  members— 
non-attorneys— appointed  (by  then-Gov. 
Jerry  Brown)  to  serve  on  the  Bar's  govern- 
ing body. 

"Henry  stands  in  my  mind  as  the  most 
dedicated  civil  rights  activist  I've  ever  met." 
said  Diane  Yu.  the  Bar's  general  counsel. 

Although  Der  said  he  wasn"t  readily  ac- 
cepted by  many  of  the  attorney  members. 
Yu  said  Der  was  "well  regarded.  He  did  his 
homework,  he  was  well  versed  on  the  issues. 
He  was  effective  in  raising  the  non-lawyer 
perspective,  as  to  how  the  profession  is  per- 
ceived." 

NO  room  at  the  inn 

Tom  Low.  former  Bar  prosecutor,  recalled 
that  the  Bar's  practice  was  to  provide  hotel 
rooms  at  the  Clift  for  out-of-town  board 
members  whenever  there  was  a  meeting  in 
San  Francisco.  Once  a  staff  member  called 
Der.  "The  funny  thing  was,  here  we  were  in 
the  middle  of  a  financial  crisis."'  Low  said. 
"They  asked  if  he  wanted  a  room  at  the 
Clift.  Henry  said  he  lived  in  San  Francisco. 
They  said.  "We  know.  Do  you  still  want  a 
room?'  " 

Der.  whose  work  on  the  board's  finance 
committee  helped  get  the  Bar's  books  back 
in  order,  was  properly  offended  and  turned 
down  the  offer. 

Friends  and  admirers  think  Der,  42,  the 
father  of  three  children,  should  have  moved 
on  by  now,  into  politics  or  a  more  financial- 
ly rewarding  corporate  or  government  sine- 
cure. 

Der  said  his  wife,  a  school  teacher,  would 
be  more  than  happy  if  he  cut  back  his  work 
hours. 

CAA's  budget  is  relatively  small— around 
$400,000— and  its  staff  salaries  are  not  large. 
"■He"s  sometimes  hard  to  figure  out,"  Low 
said.  "He  could  do  something  else,  yet  he 
chooses  to  work  at  CAA.  He's  not  a  guy  who 
always  asks  for  money— just  a  dedicated 
person.  I  guess  that's  why  I  admire  him." 

Der  and  CAA  have  angered  some  people, 
but  others  like  Harold  Yee  of  the  minority 
business  development  firm.  Asian  Inc.,  think 
they've  stepped  on  "not  as  many  toes  as 
wed  like  to  see.'" 

"But  in  my  impatience  in  wanting  them  to 
do  more."'  Yee  said,  "I  also  recognize  they 
don"t  have  the  resources  to  do  it."" 

Der  rolls  his  eyes  when  asked  why  he 
hasn't  moved  on.  "I  haven't  been  offered 
any  jobs."  he  said. 

As  for  politics.  Der  ruled  it  out  long  ago. 

"When  I  was  in  junior  high  school.  I  was 
student  body  treasurer.  The  faculty  adviser 
was  telling  us  what  to  do— that  one  year.  I 
decided.  This  is  a  bunch  of  nonsense.' 

"We  all  have  our  different  roles  to  play," 
he  said. 
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FEDERAL  ASSET  DISPOSITION 
ASSOCIATION 
•  Mr.  WILSON,  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today,  while  the  Congress  continues  to 
grapple  with  legislation  to  reform  the 
savings  and  loan  industry,  in  an  at- 
tempt to  complete  some  unfinished 
business.  On  April  20,  1988.  the  former 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs, 
Mr.  St  German,  placed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  a  staff  report  on 
the  Federal  Asset  Disposition  Associa- 
tion [FADA],  which  served  as  a  biting 
attack  on  Roslyn  Payne,  the  former 
president  and  CEO  of  FADA. 

I  bring  this  matter  to  the  Senate's 
attention  because  this  staff  report  was 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  cost  of 
$18,000  and  bypassed  normal  House 
Banking  Committee  procedures,  as 
noted  in  that  day's  Record  by  Mr. 
Wylie.  Indeed,  normal  procedure 
would  have  been  for  the  staff  to 
submit  the  report  to  the  committee 
for  its  review  and  official  approval, 
which  would  have  cost  the  taxpayers 
only  $1,400.  The  report  was  controver- 
sial to  say  the  least,  and  Mr.  Wylie.  at 
the  time,  stated  on  the  House  floor 
that  he  hoped  that  "there  is  nothing 
libelous  in  it  and  having  said  that.  I  do 
not  want  to  leave  the  implication  that 
I  am  approving  the  report  by  not  ob- 
jecting to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest" by  Mr.  St  Germain.  The  report 
took  up  44  pages  in  the  Record. 

The  staff  report  made  numerous  al- 
legations—a thorough  airing  of  the  al- 
legations would  take  far  too  long  of 
the  Senate's  time  than  we  have  avail- 
able, and  would  duplicate  the  cost  in- 
curred by  the  taxpayers  due  to  the 
publication  of  the  House  Banking 
Committee's  report  in  the  Record. 
They  range  from  conflict  of  interest 
charges  to  the  misuse  of  FADA  credit 
cards,  hiring  favoritism,  irresponsible 
fee  charges,  and  others.  I  believe  that 
each  person  who  has  an  interest  in 
this  issue  should  read  the  report  of 
the  Office  of  the  Inspector  General  of 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board. 
Doing  so  will  give  the  reader  a  fair  ex- 
amination of  the  charges,  and  will 
demonstrate  that  many  of  these 
charges  were  without  basis  and  only 
served  to  cause  considerable  damage 
to  Roslyn  Payne's  reputation. 

The  House  staff  report  charges  Ms. 
Payne  with  conflict  of  interest,  by  in- 
accurately stating  that  Ms.  Payne  held 
stock  in  a  corporation  dealing  with 
real  estate  investments;  with  the 
misuse  of  FADA  credit  cards,  which 
were  never  used  by  her  husband  as  al- 
leged by  the  staff  report;  with  dupli- 
cating business  expenses  which  oc- 
curred through  a  quickly-rectified 
FADA  staff  error;  and  with  hiring  fa- 
voritism, despite  the  Banking  Commit- 
tee sUff's  knowledge  that  the  FADA 
used  the  prestigious  executive  search 
firm  Kom/Ferry  International  to 
assist  in  the  selection  process. 


FADA  functioned  in  an  extraordi- 
narily difficult  and  political  environ- 
ment. Fulfilling  FADA's  charter— to 
manage  and  sell  assets  of  failed 
thrifts— would  be  difficult  at  best  even 
in  a  nonpolitical  atmosphere.  Reading 
the  inspector  general's  report  gives  an 
observer  just  a  bit  of  the  flavor  sur- 
rounding FADA's  difficult  mission. 
Even  Ms.  Payne's  salary  and  the  sala- 
ries of  her  staff  were  under  scrutiny, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  salaries  of 
the  heads  of  both  Fannie  Mae  and 
Freddie  Mac  were  higher  than  Ms. 
Payne's.  Indeed.  Touche  Ross'  report, 
according  to  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  Chairman  Danny  Wall,  "con- 
firms that  the  FSLIC  is  getting  a 
much  better  value  for  its  dollars  spent 
with  FADA  than  With  other  private 
contractors.  •  •  •  " 

Overall,  Mr.  President,  I  believe  that 
it  should  be  stated  for  the  record  that 
Ms.  Payne  throughout  her  tenure  set 
high  levels  for  professional  conduct. 
At  the  least,  she  deserves  to  have  the 
record  set  straight  on  her  behalf.  I 
hope  that  all  interested  parties  will  ex- 
amine the  inspector  general's  report 
with  as  much  fervor  as  they  did  the 
House  Banking  Committee's  staff 
report.* 


The  Sager  Solomon  Schechter  Day 
School  is  working  to  support  the  Chi- 
cago Rainforest  Action  Group,  a  Chi- 
cago-based rain  forest  advocacy  orga- 
nization. I  want  to  thank  the  students 
for  their  efforts,  and  I  hope  the  con- 
cern of  these  children  helps  inspire 
more  of  us  to  work  together  to  prevent 
further  destruction  of  these  vital  natu- 
ral resources.* 


THIRD  GRADERS  WORK  TO 
PRESERVE  THE  WORLD'S  RAIN 
FORESTS 
•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  recognize  and  call  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  the  efforts  of  the 
third  grade  class  from  Sager  Solomon 
Schechter  Day  School,  of  Northbrook, 
IL.  Because  of  their  concern  for  the 
world  we  live  in,  and  their  particular 
focus  on  some  of  our  major  environ- 
mental problems,  they  have  been  rais- 
ing money  to  help  save  the  world's 
rain  forests.  These  children  are  spend- 
ing their  afternoon  and  weekends 
going  door  to  door  in  their  neighbor- 
hoods, collecting  money  to  be  used  in 
protecting  the  rain  forests. 

I  share  their  interest  and  concern. 
The  destruction  of  the  world's  rain 
forests  will  likely  have  a  domino  effect 
on  many  other  environmental  prob- 
lems. We  must  act  to  stop  this  deterio- 
ration quickly  and  effectively.  The 
costs  of  deforestation  are  tremendous. 
As  the  rain  forests  are  destroyed,  we 
lose  irreplacable  varieties  of  plants 
and  animals  found  only  in  those  parts 
of  the  world.  Deforestation  contrib- 
utes to  global  warming— the  green- 
house effect— a  concern  for  all  na- 
tions. 

As  concerned  neighbors  to  all  of  the 
world's  population,  we  must  work 
closely  with  other  nations  to  help 
them  find  ways  to  develop  their  econo- 
mies without  causing  environmental 
damage.  And  as  world  leaders  in  indus- 
try, we  must  take  a  leading  role  in  eco- 
logical conservation  efforts. 


THE  75TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
KEW  GARDENS  CIVIC  ASSOCIA- 
TION 
•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
very  often,  the  value  and  work  of  civic 
organizations  are  overlooked.  Civic  sis- 
sociations  are  intrinsically  tied  to  the 
most  fundamental  aspects  of  commu- 
nity life.  Members  of  the  community 
serve  in  these  associations  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  young,  of  the  elderly,  of 
families— for  the  well-being  of  the 
entire  community. 

The  Kew  Gardens  Civic  Association 
is  certainly  no  exception.  Founded  in 
1914,  the  association  this  year  cele- 
brates 75  years  of  service.  In  fact,  the 
establishment  of  the  association  is  in- 
timately tied  to  the  very  development 
of  the  Kew  Gardens  Community. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  conmiunity, 
the  civic  association  saw  to  it  that  util- 
ity poles  were  routed  underground  or 
through  backyards,  instead  of  ob- 
structing the  beauty  of  tree-lined 
streets.  In  1924.  when  it  became  appar- 
ent that  the  small  frame  house  that 
was  being  used  as  a  school  was  inad- 
equate, the  civic  association  supported 
the  building  of  a  modern  schoolhouse. 
And,  in  1968,  the  association  urged 
that  this  school  be  expanded  and  re- 
modeled. Today,  the  school  serves  as  a 
public  center,  utilized  by  both  young 
and  old. 

This  is  not  all.  Whether  successfully 
converting  a  deteriorating  old  lot  into 
a  lovely  park  or  negotiating  with  de- 
velopers to  preserve  the  beauty  of  a 
neighborhood  while  allowing  for 
progress,  civic  associations  serve  as  the 
guardians  of  the  community. 

Mr.  President,  the  Kew  Gardens 
Civic  Association  has  accomplished  all 
of  these  things.  For  its  75  years  of 
service  to  the  entire  community,  for 
its  continuing  contribution  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  area's  unique  charac- 
ter, and  for  its  efforts  at  improving 
the  lives  of  each  of  its  residents.  I 
salute  the  Kew  Gardens  Civic  Associa- 
tion and  similar  associations  through- 
out New  York  State  and  the  Nation.* 


NAVY'S  OAKLAND  FACILITY  A 
COST-SAVINGS  MODEL  FOR  DOD 
•  Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  bring  to  your  attention  this  morn- 
ing a  letter  appearing  in  the  Military 
Forum:  The  Magazine  for  Defense  Ac- 
quisition, Logistics  and  Training,  writ- 
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ten  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Utah,  Orrin  G.  Hatch. 

Senator  Hatch  makes  a  point  that  I 
have  argued  for  years:  that  military 
officials  and  community  leaders  can 
work  together  in  reducing  defense 
costs. 

Senator  Hatch  takes  issue  with  a  mi- 
nority comment  to  the  report  of  the 
Base  Closure  and  Realignment  Com- 
mission, charging  that  the  Navy  failed 
to  cooperate  fully.  Rather,  as  Senator 
Hatch  points  out,  there  are  alterna- 
tives to  simply  shutting  a  base.  He 
cites  the  cooperation  of  the  Oakland 
Port  Authority  and  the  Navy  in  work- 
ing out  a  program  that  will  no  doubt 
enhance  the  economic  well-being  of 
the  region,  as  well  as  our  national  se- 
curity. I  therefore  request  that  the 
letter  be  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

The  letter  follows: 

Navy  Did  Not  "Stonewall"  Commission 

The  Base  Realignment  and  Closure  Com- 
mission's December  1988  report  contained  a 
curious  remark  by  former  Sen.  Tom  Eagle- 
ton.  "(They]  stonewalled  and  got  away  with 
it,"  he  said  of  the  Navy-  If  there  were  other 
members  of  the  commission  who  shared  this 
view,  they  did  not  express  it.  Aside  from 
former  Navy  Secretary  Graham  Clayton 
and  retired  Vice  Adm.  William  Rowden,  I 
noted  very  few  ardent  Navy  supporters  on 
the  commission. 

Nor  was  there  any  absence  of  Navy  instal- 
lations on  the  commission  "hit  list."  In  fact, 
the  closure  of  the  three  naval  stations  at 
Hunter's  Point.  California,  Lake  Charles, 
Louisiana,  and  Brooklyn,  New  York— along 
with  the  recommended  removal  of  the  Navy 
hospital  in  Philadelphia  from  the  active  in- 
stallation inventory— affected  the  Navy's  lo- 
gistics and  personnel  support  capabilities 
rather  markedly.  Collectively,  these  four 
sites  will  surrender  5.188  military  and  787  ci- 
vilian positions.  Only  Air  Force  losses  at 
Pease  Air  Force  Base  in  New  Hampshire, 
the  Norton.  Mather  and  George  bases,  all  in 
California,  and  the  Army's  loss  of  Port  Dix, 
New  Jersey,  and  Port  Sheridan.  Illinois,  ex- 
ceeded this  Navy  loss. 

I  focus  on  the  Navy  issue  l>ecause  of  my 
long-standing  concerns  for  military  readi- 
ness, and  especially  the  support  base  from 
which  logistics  and  maintenance  capabilities 
combine  to  protect  against  the  conse- 
quences of  unpreparedness  against  surprise 
attacks. 

In  thinking  through  the  base  commis- 
sion's report.  Eagleton's  remarks,  the  clo- 
sure impact  on  existing  Navy  logistical  fa- 
cilities and  the  readiness  issue.  I  concluded 
that  the  Navy  is  doing  many  things  well. 
and  therefore  may  have  left  an  illusion  of 
non-participation  or  lack  of  cooperation. 
Allow  me  to  explain. 

First,  it  is  illusory,  and  quite  dangerous,  to 
attempt  to  compare  Army,  Navy  and  Air 
Force  supply  networks  and  the  nodes  that 
form  their  nerve  centers.  The  missions  and 
functions  of  the  three  services  defy  a 
common  logistics  organization. 

Although  I  support  common  logistics  pro- 
grams, and  have  long  been  a  proponent  of 
the  Defense  Logistics  Agency,  one  cannot 
neatly  overlay  a  common  supply  organiza- 
tion on  all  three  services,  least  of  all  the 
Navy.  Navy  supply  networks  support 
"moving  targets."  Its  fleet  support  activi- 
ties, to  include  naval  aviation,  are  not  effi- 


ciently serviced  by  a  set  of  fixed  logistics 
centers  or  commodity  commands  like  those 
of  the  Air  Force  and  Army,  most  of  which, 
of  course,  are  in  our  continental  interior. 

Nor  can  the  Navy  afford  to  totally  dis- 
pense with  duplication.  The  "area-oriented 
depot"  systems  of  the  Army  and  Air  Force 
support  fixed  basing  and  posting  networks 
worldwide.  The  Navy  has  no  such  luxury. 
Its  area  support  activities  must  be  function- 
ally as  well  as  geographically  sliced  into  still 
smaller  shares  to  service  a  mobile  and  in- 
creasingly engaged  combat  force. 

The  Naval  Supply  Center  at  Oakland. 
California,  typifies  this  type  of  support 
function,  although  on  a  grand  scale  since  it 
annually  processes  1.6  million  requisitions 
for  the  700,000  separate  line  items  in  its 
warehouses.  From  this  port  the  Naval 
Supply  Center  supports  the  entire  Pacific 
region,  including  the  fleets. 

Another  compelling  advantage  of  Oakland 
is  its  unique  warehousing  system.  The  Navy 
has  installed  over  a  five-year  period  one  of 
the  world's  largest,  state-of-art  customized 
warehouse  system.  NISTARS— naval  inte- 
grated supply  tracking  and  retrieval 
system— is  a  complex,  computer-based,  item 
management  process.  Every  conceivable 
type  of  handling  task  is  either  mechanized 
or,  where  left  in  the  manual  mode,  moni- 
tored by  software.  Unisys  installed  the 
system,  which  has  counterparts  installed  by 
Eaton-Kenway  in  most  Army  depots. 

The  Navy  also  has  a  record  of  innovative- 
ness,  if  not  ingenuity,  in  reducing  mainte- 
nance costs,  securing  off-budget  industrial 
and  construction  funds  and  engaging  in 
partnerships  with  host  civilian  communities. 

An  example  is  the  joint  venture  between 
the  Naval  Supply  Center  and  the  Oakland 
Port  Authority.  The  venture  clearly  serves 
the  needs  of  both  parties.  The  port  needed 
to  expand.  Indeed,  urging  the  closure  of  the 
Navy  Supply  Center  was  a  very  viable 
option  because  the  port  could  absorb  the 
site  in  great  part.  But  the  Oakland  city  fa- 
thers were  to  have  it  both  ways:  They  would 
keep  the  base  and  expand  the  port. 

What  does  each  part  gain?  The  Navy 
would  lease  for  25  years  a  little  used,  outdat- 
ed section  of  the  base  to  the  port.  The  port 
badly  needs  a  rail  container  transfer  facility 
to  sustain  and  increase  its  access  to  mid- 
western  and  eastern  shipment  and  reception 
points.  This  will  allow  shippers  to  avoid 
using  the  Panama  Canal  by  going  to  Oak- 
land, then  shipping  overland  by  rail  to 
trucking  facilities  in  cities  like  Columbus, 
Cincinnati.  Atlanta.  New  Orleans  and  even 
New  York. 

The  port  and  city  of  Oakland  will  raise 
money  for  facilities  improvements  from 
their  own  resources,  as  well  as  from  the 
port's  rail,  sea  and  trucking  customers. 

The  Navy  gains  in  several  ways.  A  sub- 
stantial facilities  improvement  program  en- 
hances its  mobilization  potential.  Forty  per- 
cent of  all  West  Coast  supply  movements 
will  go  through  Oakland.  85  percent  of 
which  will  be  containerized  cargoes.  Under 
the  memorandum  of  understanding  between 
Navy  and  port  officials,  as  sanctioned  by  the 
fiscal  1987  Defense  Authorization  Act.  the 
Navy  retains  title  and  easement  rights 
during  the  leasing  period.  Importantly,  the 
federal  statute  allows  the  Navy  to  prescrilie 
uses  of  the  lease-generated  revenues,  sub- 
ject to  approval  by  Congress. 

In  short,  imagine  the  consequences  for 
this  innovative  and  valuable  venture  if  the 
Naval  Supply  Center  had  been  put  on  the 
base  commission's  hit  list.  Our  mobilization 
potential  would  have  been  crimped.  Also, 


community  relations  would  have  soured,  not 
only  because  of  the  loss  of  the  Navy  payroll, 
but  also  because  of  the  message  that  such 
initiatives  are  unwelcome. 

I  hope  my  friend  Tom  Eagleton  will  recon- 
sider his  threat  that  the  next  base  closing 
study  "should  most  certainly  start  with  the 
Navy."  Like  the  former  senator.  I  have  no 
parochial  interest  in  Navy  spending  in  the 
state  of  Utah,  which  by  comparison  makes 
Missouri  assume  the  character  of  a  coastal 
state:  but  also  like  Senator  Eagleton.  I  seek 
savings  and  economies  in  the  DOD  budget. 
The  Navy  has  found  one  such  way.  and  I 
challenge  the  other  services  to  match  it. 
Senator  Orrin  Hatch. 

U.S.  Senate. 

Washington,  DC.« 


SHAMIR  PEACE  PLAN 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  speak  of  the  Israeli  Cabinet's 
endorsement  of  the  Shamir  Peace 
Plan.  Prime  Minister  Shamir  has 
worked  hard  to  present  a  fair  plan, 
and  I  believe  we  ought  to  support  the 
Government  of  Israel's  decision  to 
pursue  the  Prime  Minister's  ideas. 

The  plan  offers  a  way  out  of  the  cur- 
rent political  impasse.  Free  and  secret 
elections  in  the  territories  are  pro- 
posed, after  which  a  transition  period 
will  be  set  up.  During  this  5-year  tran- 
sition, elected  Palestinians  will  rule 
themselves.  The  elected  Palestinian 
representatives  will  sit  down  with  Is- 
raeli negotiators  to  discuss  a  perma- 
nent solution  to  their  conflict  no  later 
than  the  third  year  following  self-rule. 
Jordon  and  Egypt  may  join  the  negoti- 
ations if  they  desire  to  do  so. 

Looking  ahead  to  the  negotiations 
for  a  permanent  solution,  all  subjects 
will  be  on  the  table.  The  goals  are 
clear:  An  acceptable  solution  to  the 
Palestinian-Israeli  conflict,  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  permanent  borders  and 
peace  with  Jordon. 

Mr.  President,  I  sense  that  all  par- 
ties to  this  conflict  are  prepared  to 
move  forward.  The  Israeli  Govern- 
ment is  clearly  willing  to  negotiate  in 
good  faith,  and  they  have  presented  a 
good  offer  which  should  be  met  by  a 
positive  response  from  the  Arab  world. 
The  Bush  administration  can  play  an 
important  role,  but  it  must  first  be 
willing  to  get  involved  with  the  peace 
process  at  the  highest  levels.  We  can 
be  an  honest  broker  by  encouraging 
progress  and  taking  a  risk  for  peace  as 
we  did  in  the  Camp  David  accords  of  a 
decade  ago. 

I  commend  Prime  Minister  Shamir 
for  his  important  contribution  to 
peace,  and  I  applaud  the  support  he 
received  from  all  parties  in  Israel.* 


WHY  KIDS  GET  INTO  DRUGS 

•  Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I 
was  struck  by  a  op-ed  piece  in  the  May 
18  Washington  Post  by  William  J. 
Byron,  S.J.,  president  of  the  Catholic 
University  of  America.  Father  Byron 
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nfjakes  a  compelling  case  that,  in  our 
effort  to  steer  kids  away  from  drugs,  it 
is  not  enough  just  to  invoke  the  slogan 
"Just  Say  No."  The  roots  of  drug  use 
by  young  people  are  just  too  complex 
for  such  a  simplistic  approach. 

Father  Byron  writes  that  our  con- 
sumer culture  confuses  the  easy  life 
with  the  happy  life;  we  deny  the  value 
and  purpose  of  adversity  and  chal- 
lenge. Kids  turn  too  easily  to  drugs  as 
a  convenient  escape,  rather  than  deal- 
ing affirmatively  and  creatively  with 
life's  problemis  and  difficulties.  Obvi- 
ously, parents  and  teachers  and  loved 
ones  must  do  a  better  job  of  guiding 
our  children  to  cope  rather  than  cop 
out. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  this  excel- 
lent article  to  my  colleagues,  and  I  ask 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  article  follows: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  May  18,  1989] 

(By  William  J.  Byron,  S.J.) 
Why  Kids  Get  Into  Drugs— a  Look  at  the 
Demand  Side 
Ask  the  16-year-old  drug  abuser  from  any 
class,  race  or  ethnic  division  why  he  or  she 
abuses  drugs  or  alcohol  and  you'll  get  a 
mumbled  explanation  about  having  "noth- 
ing to  do"  and  living  in  a  situation  where 
"everybody  else  is  doing  it." 

Deep  down  on  the  demand  side  of  the 
problem  of  drug  abuse  in  America  lie  three 
causal  considerations.  First  is  the  desire- 
known  to  every  normal,  healthy  person— to 
experience  the  exhilaration  of  a  "high." 
Drug-induced  highs,  however,  bring  with 
them  a  dependency  on  drugs.  Highs  result- 
ing from  athletic,  academic,  artistic  or  other 
achievements  are.  of  course,  unaccompanied 
by  damaging  and  eventually  destructive  de- 
pendencies. But  such  highs  do  not  come 
easily. 

The  second  causal  consideration  on  the 
demand  side  for  drugs  is  the  desire  to  avoid 
pain— physical  or  psychological  pain.  In  a 
culture  that  cannot  tolerate  the  thought  of 
pain— physical  or  psychological— it  isn't  sur- 
prising that  avoidance  of  all  pain,  at  all 
times,  by  all  means,  should  become  some- 
thing of  a  supreme  value.  Our  cultural  deni- 
gration of  pain,  disappointment,  discourage- 
ment and  monotony  encourages  escape  at 
any  price. 

Our  collective  passivity  resulting  from  a 
growing  preference  to  have  everything 
ready-made,  available  on  demand  and  with- 
out delay,  has  left  us  holding  the  bag  of 
boredom.  "There's  nothing  to  do!"  We  wait 
impatiently  to  be  "turned  on "  and  thus 
render  ourselves  vulnerable  to  drug-induced 
flights  not  just  from  humdrum  reality,  but 
from  the  human  challenge  of  transforming 
reality  by  the  exercise  of  human  creativity. 
And  creativity,  even  when  inborn,  does  not 
develop  easily. 

The  third  causal  consideration  in  examin- 
ing the  'why"  of  the  human  demand  for 
drugs  is  biological.  Babies  born  of  addicted 
mothers  are  themselves  addicts,  right  from 
the  start.  Other  biological  predispositions  to 
addiction  are  possible,  but  they  will  not 
become  additions  if  addictive  substances  are 
never  used.  The  determination  to  refuse 
does  not  come  easily,  especially  when  "ev- 
eryones  doing  it. "  It  is  not  easy  to  resist 
peer  pressure,  to  swim  against  the  everyone- 
is-doing-it  tide. 

There  are  reasons,  of  course,  why  appar- 
ently normal  people— young  people  for  the 


most  part— will  turn  to  drugs  for  the  experi- 
ence of  a  high.  Some  like  to  take  risks. 
Risks-takers  often  fail  to  measure  carefully 
the  consequences.  And  where  addictive  sub- 
stances are  involved,  risk-takers  rarely  rec- 
ognize that  one  experience  can  lead  to  the 
captivity  of  addiction— not  cause  it  immedi- 
ately but  lead  to  it  inevitably.  Risk-taking  is 
as  easy  as  ignorance,  and  no  less  damaging. 
It  is  not  easy  to  avoid  destructive  dependen- 
cies. 

There  are  also  reasons  why  normal  young 
people  want  to  avoid  pain.  Most  are  obvious. 
Less  obvious  is  the  fact  that  commercial  ad- 
vertisements have  instructed  them  to  take 
pills  for  the  elimination  of  headache  and 
heartburn  long  before  they  knew  what 
these  maladies  were. 

Pain  has  no  redemptive  value  in  the  value 
system  of  a  secular  society.  And  the  "no 
pain,  no  gain "  equation  applies  only  to 
weightlifters  and  athletic  overachievers,  not 
to  normal  folks.  Pain,  in  any  case,  is  never 
easy  to  bear. 

Psychological  pain  is  more  often  felt  than 
understood  by  the  young.  Typically,  it  is 
just  left  unattended  and  unanalyzed.  To  the 
adolescent  eye.  everyone  else  is  happy, 
except  me.  All  others  feel  good  about  life 
and  about  themselves;  I'm  the  only  one  with 
the  problem. 

Adolescents  appear  to  take  strange  de- 
light, we  know,  in  making  classmates  and 
other  peers  feel  uncomfortable.  They 
project  upon  others,  more  often  than  not. 
their  own  unease,  insecurity,  and  self-depre- 
ciation. If  only  they  would  open  up  and  talk 
about  the  dark  view  they  have  of  them- 
selves. But  it  is  not  easy  to  open  up  and 
drop  the  mask.  It  is  not  easy  to  admit  to 
one's  self-doubt  or  deficit  of  self-esteem.  Be- 
sides, who  would  want  to  listen?  Who's 
around  to  listen  or  to  care?  So  adolescents 
are  vulnerable  to  the  easy  exit,  to  the  seduc- 
tion of  drug-related  escapes  from  psycholog- 
ical pain. 

What  might  be  done  about  all  this?  How- 
can  parents,  helping  professionals,  or  just 
friends,  put  themselves  between  potentially 
troubled  adolescents  and  their  problems? 

Just  about  everyone  has  a  healthy  appe- 
tite for  the  highs  this  life  has  to  offer 
through  legitimate  pleasure  and  honest 
achievement  in  balanced  and  what  Edward 
Bennett  Williams  used  to  call  "contest 
living. "  The  contest  confronts  us  every  day. 
The  balance  is  between  matter  and  spirit, 
soul  and  body,  faith  and  reason.  The  contest 
is  never  an  easy  victory,  nor  is  the  balance 
ever  easy  to  achieve. 

Those  of  us  who  have  gone  before  today's 
young  people  in  the  practice  of  life  are  not 
necessarily  ahead  of  them  in  wisdom.  We 
have,  for  the  most  part,  confused  the  easy 
life  with  the  happy  life.  We  are  quite  wrong 
about  that,  and  we  now  hope  they  will  not 
be  condemned  to  learning  that  lesson  for 
themselves. 

To  the  young  we  should  be  saying  simply 
this:  Do  not  be  taken  in  by  the  big  lie  our 
culture  of  consumerism  perpetuates.  Do  not 
believe  that  to  have  is  to  be,  that  to  have 
more  is  to  be  more  fully  human,  and.  worst 
lie  of  all,  that  to  live  easily  is  to  live  happily. 
If  they  can  say  yes— and  really  mean  it— 
to  that  simple  lesson,  the  young  will  be  able 
to  say  no  to  drugs.  If  enough  of  them  do, 
the  bottom  will  fall  out  on  the  demand  side 
of  the  market  for  drugs.  In  the  face  of  no 
demand,  the  supply  we  seem  to  be  unable  to 
control  will  no  longer  be  the  problem  we 
seem  to  be  unable  to  solve.* 


ROY  STRENGHOLT.  HOLLAND. 
MI 
•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  recognize  Mr. 
Roy  Strengholt  of  the  Donnelly  Corp. 
in  Holland,  MI.  Mr.  Strengholt  was 
honored  this  month  as  the  Michigan 
Exporter  of  the  Year. 

For  the  past  10  years,  Mr.  Strengh- 
olt has  devoted  his  talents  and  time  to 
developing,  promoting,  and  distribut- 
ing a  glass  that  is  undercoated  with 
silicon  dioxide,  which  extends  the  life 
of  Liquid  Crystal  Displays  (LCD's) 
used  in  calculators,  watches,  and  other 
products. 

Roy  Strengholt  helped  develop  this 
conductive  coated  glass,  which  is  now 
considered  one  of  the  most  technically 
advanced  products  of  its  kind.  He  then 
took  on  the  challenge  of  building  a 
reputation  for  Donnelly  glass  in  over- 
seas markets.  Today,  this  conductive 
coating  is  considered  the  best  in  the 
world  by  customers  in  the  Far  East. 

He  deserves  special  recognition,  not 
only  for  realizing  the  need  for  such  a 
coated  glass,  but  also  for  his  persever- 
ance in  developing  and  improving  this 
new  product,  as  well  as  securing  the 
information  and  know-how  necessary 
for  doing  business  in  foreign  markets. 
It  is  business  people  such  as  Roy  who 
enhance  Michigan's  reputation  as  one 
of  the  foremost  States  in  industry  and 
technology. 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  salute  Roy 
Strengholt  on  his  selection  as  Michi- 
gan Exporter  of  the  Year.» 


OLDER  AMERICANS  MONTH 
•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
on  the  last  day  of  Older  Americans' 
Month  to  salute  the  enormous  contri- 
butions made  by  older  Americans 
throughout  the  country. 

Our  great  Nation  was  built  by 
today's  seniors.  Just  50  years  ago. 
when  most  of  our  seniors  were  teen- 
agers and  young  adults,  our  country 
experienced  some  of  the  most  difficult 
challenges  ever  faced.  Today's  older 
Americans  are  the  children  of  the 
Great  Depression;  they  fought  in 
World  Wars  I  and  II  on  the  battlefield 
and  on  the  home  front  to  preserve  lib- 
erty and  freedom  for  Europe  and  the 
Pacific.  After  the  wars  and  the  Great 
Depression,  they  helped  to  create  the 
greatest  period  of  economic  growth 
and  social  progress  in  our  history. 
Through  their  hard  work  and  dedica- 
tion, they  have  given  us  a  magnificent 
legacy,  a  country  in  which  we  have 
greater  opportunities  to  succeed  than 
our  parents  had.  Our  seniors  have 
strived  to  give  us  a  country  that  is 
committed  to  a  better  tomorrow;  a 
better  environment,  better  living  and 
working  conditions;  better  health  care, 
better  housing,  as  well  as  hope  for 
today's  poor  and  homeless.  Our  older 
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Americans  have  brought  our  country 
forward. 

Yet,  we  cannot  speak  only  of  the 
contributions  senior  citizens  have 
made  in  the  past.  Never  before  have 
more  senior  citizens  remained  active 
members  of  their  communities  than 
are  active  today.  Every  day  I  hear 
from  senior  citizens  who  express  their 
concerns  for  the  future  and  who  want 
to  continue  building  a  better  America. 
I  am  proud  to  note  that  on  May  16  of 
this  year,  thousands  of  Michigan  sen- 
iors met  in  Lansing  for  Senior  Power 
Day.  I  am  pleased  at  the  enormous 
success  of  this  event,  and  I  think  it 
says  something  very  important  about 
our  seniors;  they  are  involved.  Work- 
ing in  hospitals,  schools,  businesses 
and  in  other  areas,  more  seniors  are 
active  in  their  communities. 

Our  seniors  have  given  us  so  much; 
they  have  given  us  a  strong  America 
and  a  vision  for  a  better  future.  Older 
Americans  are  our  greatest  source  of 
knowledge  and  wisdom,  and  I  believe 
we  should  do  all  we  can  to  help  seniors 
live  in  dignity  and  with  respect.  I  am 
strongly  committed  to  protecting  the 
Social  Security  system  and  other  Fed- 
eral programs  to  enable  our  citizens  to 
receive  the  well-deserved  benefits  to 
which  they  contributed.  We  must  also 
address  pressing  problems  which  con- 
tinue to  concern  seniors  such  as  the 
high  cost  of  health  care  and  nursing 
home  care.  We  must  do  all  we  can  to 
ensure  that  seniors  live  full  and  pro- 
ductive lives. 

I  am  pleased  that  we  have  recog- 
nized May  as  Older  Americans  Month, 
and  I  join  in  saluting  our  seniors.* 


UMI 


NATIONAL  PLUMBING 
PRODUCTS  EFFICIENCY  ACT 

•  Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  President,  10 
weeks  ago  I  introduced  the  National 
Plumbing  Products  Efficiency  Act  (S. 
583)  along  with  11  cosponsors  in  the 
Senate.  Since  then.  Senators  Sanford 
and  Pryor  have  also  cosponsored  the 
bill.  Congressman  Chet  Atkins  intro- 
duced the  House  companion  (H.R. 
1185)  with  27  cosponsors,  and  it  has 
since  garnered  an  additional  22  Con- 
gressmen as  cosponsors. 

I  rise  to  provide  my  colleagues  and 
other  interested  parties  with  an 
update  on  the  status  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

The  National  Plumbing  Products  Ef- 
ficiency Act  clearly  has  strong  support 
in  the  Congress.  It  also  has  widespread 
support  among  conservation  organiza- 
tions and  water  officials,  and  I  ask 
that  following  my  remarks  be  inserted 
a  few  examples  of  supportive  letters  I 
have  received  on  this  bill  since  its  in- 
troduction. Several  other  letters  of 
support  were  included  in  the  Record 
following  my  remarks  on  March  15, 
1989. 


S.  583  is  currently  pending  in  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee's  Sub- 
committee on  Consumer,  and  the 
sponsors  of  this  bill  have  requested  a 
hearing  on  it  at  the  earliest  conven- 
ience of  the  chairman.  Likewise,  H.R. 
1185  is  expected  to  be  reviewed  by  the 
House  Energy  and  Commerce  Commit- 
tee's Subcommittee  on  Energy  and 
Power  in  the  near  future. 

I  am  continuing  to  discuss  this  legis- 
lation with  all  interested  parties  in  an 
effort  to  improve  it,  and  I  want  to 
thank  the  many  people  who  have  pro- 
vided me  and  my  staff  with  the  benefit 
of  their  expertise  in  this  area.  Fur- 
thermore, I  want  to  reiterate  that  I 
remain  open  to  suggestions  and  con- 
structive criticism  of  S.  583  from  inter- 
ested companies,  organizations,  or  in- 
dividuals. 

I  am  also  in  the  process  of  develop- 
ing broader  legislation  dealing  with 
Federal  promotion  of  municipal  and 
industrial  water  conservation,  and  I 
would  encourage  my  colleagues  and 
other  interested  parties  to  contact  me 
for  further  information  on  this,  the 
second  major  part  of  my  water  conser- 
vation initiative. 

The  material  follows: 

Environmental  Defense  Fund. 
Washington.  DC.  March  29.  1989. 
Hon.  Wyche  Fowler, 

U.S.  Senate,  Russell  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Fowler:  I  am  writing  to 
convey  the  support  of  the  Environmental 
Defense  Fund  for  S.  583.  the  National 
Plumbing  Products  Efficiency  Act  of  1989. 
This  important  legislation  will  provide  a 
wide  range  of  environmental  and  economic 
benefits  to  citizens  throughout  our  nation. 

The  droughts  of  last  summer  and  the  con- 
tinuing problems  with  development  of  new 
water  supplies  clearly  indicates  that  this  is  a 
bill  whose  time  has  come.  Further,  the  use 
of  minimum  efficiency  standards  is  a  win- 
win  approach  that  has  been  proven  effective 
through  the  National  Appliance  Energy 
Conservation  Act  of  1987  (NAECA).  Finally, 
the  effective  dates  of  the  standards  provide 
more  than  enough  time  for  manufacturers' 
compliance.  The  rapid  increase  in  compli- 
ance by  a  number  of  manufacturers  with 
the  recently  adopted  toilet  standard  in  Mas- 
sachusetts demonstrates  the  ability  of  man- 
ufacturers to  quickly  comply  with  these 
standards. 

We  recommend  one  small  revision  to  the 
bill— the  incorporation  of  a  more  orderly 
and  explicit  procedure  for  reevaluation  of 
the  water  use  standards  (Sec.  103(e)).  The 
procedure  included  in  NAECA  provides  a 
model  for  this  revision.  The  incorporation 
of  a  similar  procedure  in  the  National 
Plumbing  Products  Act  would  provide  the 
basis  for  an  orderly  review  and  ensure  that 
the  standards  remain  timely. 

Overall.  S.  583,  is  a  fine  and  important 
piece  of  legislation.  The  Environmental  De- 
fense Fund  applauds  your  leadership  on  this 
issue.  It  demonstrates  your  concern  for  the 
environment  as  well  as  your  interest  in  con- 
census solutions  that  draw  together  diverse 
interests  toward  a  common  goal.  We  at  EDF 
look  forward  to  supporting  your  efforts  in 
the  future. 


Sincerely, 


May  SI,  1989 


Peter  Miller, 
Energy  Analyst. 


Georgia  Department  of 

Natural  Resources, 
Atlanta,  GA,  May  10,  1989. 
Re  National  Plumbing  Products  Efficiency 

Act  of  1989. 
Hon.  Wyche  Fowler,  Jr., 
U.S.  Senate,  Russell  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Fowler:  Subsequent  to  our 
letter  of  April  25,  1989.  Mr.  Trent  Norris  of 
your  office  contacted  us  concerning  the  im- 
plications of  the  National  Plumbing  Prod- 
ucts Efficiency  Act,  specifically  as  it  would 
relate  to  wastewater  treatment  construc- 
tion. Although  your  Bill  would  show  only 
limited  benefits  initially,  over  the  next 
twenty  years  we  anticipate  that  stringent 
conservation  measures  could  provide  as 
much  as  a  10%  cost  savings  at  municipal 
wastewater  treatment  facilities.  If  your  Bill 
were  in  full  force  and  effect  today,  Geor- 
gia's needs  over  the  next  three  to  five  years 
could  be  reduced  by  as  much  as  $62  Million, 
based  on  requests  made  to  date  for  State 
Revolving  Fund  loan  consideration.  Future 
plant  expansions  for  growth  could  become 
further  removed,  delayed  the  capital  ex- 
penditure and  keeping  user  cost  down. 

Even  with  overall  cost  reduction  measures 
like  those  proposed  by  your  legislation, 
wastewater  treatment  needs  still  far  out- 
weigh funds  available.  Your  continued  sup- 
port of  the  levels  of  funding  for  Construc- 
tion Grants  and  the  State  Revolving  Loan 
Fund  authorized  by  the  Clean  Water  Act 
would  help  toward  meeting  those  needs. 
These  two  Federal  programs  are  the  main 
source  of  wastewater  treatment  construc- 
tion aid  available  to  communities.  Reduc- 
tion of  the  authorized  funds  will  only  fur- 
ther delay  construction  of  much  needed  fa- 
cilities. 

As  always,  we  appreciate  your  interest  in 
Georgia's  environmental  management  pro- 
grams. Please  contact  me  if  I  can  be  of  fur- 
ther assistance  to  you. 

Sincerely, 

J.  Leonard  Ledbetter. 

Commissioner. 

Attachment 

Georgia  Department  of 

Natural  Resources, 
Atlanta,  GA.  April  25.  1989. 
Re  National  Plumbing  Products  Efficiency 

Act. 
Hon.  Wyche  Fowler,  Jr.. 
U.S.  Senator,  Russell  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing, Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Fowler:  We  appreciate  the 
opportunity  to  review  the  revised  version  of 
the  National  Plumbing  Products  Efficiency 
Act. 

This  is  an  improved  bill  over  last  Octo- 
ber's first  version.  This  bill  specifically  and 
clearly  focuses  on  the  manufacturing  and 
labeling  of  plumbing  products  in  order  to 
conserve  water  resources.  This  Is  to  be  im- 
plemented by  the  Federal  government  as 
part  of  its  responsibility  to  regulate  inter- 
state commerce.  Please  inform  us  of  ways 
we  may  assist  with  the  bill.  For  example,  we 
could  encourage  the  strong  support  of  local 
government  officials  in  Georgia  and  nation- 
ally. 

In  response  to  your  request  for  sugges- 
tions for  other  Congressional  actions  to  pro- 
mote wiser  water  use,  it  would  be  appropri- 
ate for  Congress  to  reexamine  the  emphasis 
placed  on  hydropower  production  and  navi- 
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gation enhancement  by  Federal  reservoir 
projects.  Since  the  construction  of  these  res- 
ervoirs in  the  1940s  and  1950s,  the  impor- 
tance of  drinking  water  and  recreation  uses 
has  increased  tremendously.  Congress 
should  recognize  this  and  pass  legislation 
authorizing  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to 
modify  operations  of  Federal  reservoirs  to 
optimize  drinking  water  and  recreation  pur- 
poses. Of  course,  such  legislation  should  in- 
clude payments  by  the  users  for  the  reau- 
thorized uses. 
Sincerely, 

J.  Leonard  Ledbetter, 

Commissioner. 

The  Mono  Lake  Committee. 
Los  Angeles.  CA.  May  17,  1989. 
Hon.  Wyche  Fowler, 

Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  Russell  Senate 
Office  Building,  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Senator  Fowler:  the  Mono  L^ke 
Committee,  composed  of  15,000  members  in 
California,  is  pleased  to  lend  its  support  to 
your  bill,  the  National  Plumbing  Products 
Efficiency  Act. 

Due  to  unrestricted  water  diversions  by 
the  City  of  Los  Angeles,  Mono  Lake,  North 
America's  most  ancient  lake,  is  threatened 
with  collapse.  Mono  Lake  is  also  a  critical- 
wetlands  habitat  for  millions  of  migratory 
birds  on  the  Pacific  Flyway.  Los  Angeles  di- 
verts 100,000  acre  feet  of  water  each  year 
from  the  Mono  Basin,  less  than  17%  of  the 
City's  municipal  use.  To  maintain  a  healthy 
ecosystem  at  Mono  Lake,  Los  Angeles 
should  reduce  its  diversions  by  70,000  acre 
feet  annually.  Water  conservation  is  the 
most  cost-effective  method  to  achieve  this 
goal. 

The  National  Plumbing  Products  Efficien- 
cy Act  would  make  water  conservation  auto- 
matic. In  the  past,  local  and  state  govern- 
ment have  had  to  rely  on  influencing  indi- 
viduals' habits  to  bring  about  reductions  in 
water  use.  Success  in  modifying  water  cus- 
tomers' behavior  was  typically  short-term, 
responsive  to  specific  emergencies  like 
drought.  The  National  Plumbing  Products 
Efficiency  Act  does  not  rely  on  a  voluntary 
response  to  short-term  emergencies.  Rather, 
it  insures  that  water  conservation  will  be 
permanent— and  painless. 

In  the  semi-arid  environment  of  Southern 
California,  water  is  a  limited  resource.  85% 
of  Southern  California's  water  supply  must 
be  imported  from  Northern  California  and 
outside  the  state.  Water  conservation  is  the 
most  prudent  way  of  managing  this  limited 
resource.  Not  only  is  it  more  economical 
than  building  massive  new  water  delivery 
systems,  it  is  the  most  environmentally  ac- 
ceptable way  of  satisfying  legitimate  water 
needs. 

A  10%  reduction  in  water  use  by  the  City 
of  Los  Angeles  is  all  it  will  take  to  protect 
Mono  Lake.  The  National  Plumbing  Prod- 
ucts Efficiency  Act  is  an  important  tool  in 
realizing  this  goal. 
Sincerely. 

Betsy  Reifsnider. 
Associate  Director, 
Mono  Lake  Committee. 

Cooperative  Extension  Service, 

Athens,  GA,  April  12,  1989. 
Hon.  Wyche  Fowler,  Jr., 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Fowler:  The  University  of 
Georgia  Cooperative  Extension  Service 
strongly  supports  the  National  Plumbing 
Products  Efficiency  Act  of  1989  because  we 
realize  how  important  it  is  for  the  nation  to 


conserve  and  wisely  manage  its  water  sup- 
plies. 

For  the  past  several  years,  citizens  in 
north  and  middle  Georgia  have  faced  water 
shortages  due  to  a  combination  of  lack  of 
rain,  land  use  patterns  and  intensive  use/ 
population  growth.  In  an  effort  to  help  the 
public  cope  with  this  water  crisis,  the  Coop- 
erative Extension  Service  has  joined  forces 
with  other  concerned  agencies  in  providing 
water  conservation  educational  program- 
ming. Prom  this  vantage  point,  we  realize 
that  if  public  education  is  to  be  truly  effec- 
tive it  must  be  a  part  of  a  broader  compre- 
hensive conservation  effort.  The  establish- 
ment of  federal  standards  for  plumbing 
products  is  a  big  step  in  the  right  direction 
to  want  the  development  of  a  water  conser- 
vation ethic  for  the  nation. 

We  appreciate  your  foresight  in  offering 
this  much  needed  legislation. 
Sincerely  yours, 

C.  Wayne  Jordan, 

Director.9 


SUPPORT  FOR  WRITERS  AND 
JOURNALISTS 

•  Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
among  the  many  freedoms  we  all  too 
often  take  for  granted  is  the  freedom 
of  writers  and  journalists  to  report, 
comment,  and  oftentimes  even  criti- 
cize. In  a  great  many  countries  around 
the  world,  writers  and  journalists  are 
detained  without  charge,  jailed  with- 
out trial,  and  sometimes  even  put  to 
death  for  doing  no  more  than  writers 
and  journalists  in  our  country  do 
every  day. 

During  the  last  session  of  Congress, 
Representative  Bill  Green,  Repre- 
sentative John  Lewis,  Senator  Bob 
Graham,  and  I  formed  the  Congres- 
sional Committee  to  support  Writers 
and  Journalists  in  an  effort  to  focus 
attention  on  the  persecution  of  writers 
and  journalists  and  to  protect  the  clos- 
ings of  newspapers,  magazines,  and  tel- 
evision and  radio  stations.  The  Con- 
gressional Committee  now  includes  15 
Senators  and  74  Representatives. 

I  recently  came  across  an  article  in 
the  International  Herald  Tribune 
which  illustrates  the  urgent  need  for 
the  Congressional  Committee  and  the 
spotlight  of  attention  it  focuses  on  in- 
dividual cases.  The  article,  by  Lois 
Whitman  and  Thomas  Froncek.  de- 
scribes the  plight  of  the  editor  of  a 
Turkish  magazine  who  now  sits  in 
prison  facing  a  variety  of  charges  in- 
volving articles  her  magazine  has 
printed.  I  ask  that  the  article  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record  following  my  re- 
marks. 
The  article  follows: 
In  Turkey.  Being  a  Responsible  Editor' 

Often  Means  Prison 
(By  Lois  Whitman  and  Thomas  Froncek) 
New  York— Fatma  Yazici,  a  slight  woman 
of  33.  is  the  "responsible  editor  "  of  a  Turk- 
ish magazine,  2000,  Dogru  (Toward  2000). 
She  is  to  go  to  prison  today. 

Her  crimes?  "Insulting  the  president "  by 
printing  an  article  about  two  apartments 
bought  by  President  Kenan  Evren  for  his 
daughters    at    unusually    low    prices.    And 


being  "disrespectful  about  religion  and  the 
prophet  Mohammed"  in  a  second  article. 
Her  sentence  is  28  months. 

Last  fall,  on  a  mission  to  look  into  free  ex- 
pression in  Turkey,  we  interviewed  Miss 
Yazici  and  the  magazine's  editor  in  chief. 
Dogu  Perincek.  They  told  us  that  although 
Toward  2000  had  been  appearing  only  since 
January  1987.  the  government  had  already 
brought  28  charges  against  it.  Nine  of  these 
cases  have  been  brought  to  trial.  In  three,  a 
verdict  of  not  guilty  was  returned.  In  the 
other  six,  the  magazine,  its  responsible 
editor  and  sometimes  the  writer  of  an  arti- 
cle have  been  found  guilty  of  charges  such 
as  'weakening  national  feelings."  "insulting 
religion  "  or  "being  disrespectful  to  the  re- 
public." 

Turkish  press  law  requires  every  publica- 
tion to  have  an  editor  who  takes  responsibil- 
ity for  the  contents— a  designated  fall  guy. 
That  editor  and  the  writer  of  any  article 
considered  offensive  risk  prison  terms  or 
fines  if  a  court  agrees  with  the  government. 
In  the  cases  involving  Toward  2000.  Miss 
Yazici  has  been  sentenced  for  four  other 
items  besides  the  two  that  resulted  in  the 
prison  term  she  is  about  to  begin:  an  article 
on  Prime  Minister  Turgut  Ozal's  career  in 
the  private  sector  (three  to  five  months, 
later  converted  to  a  fine):  a  story  on  the 
philosophy  behind  the  military  coup  of  1980 
(being  disrespectful  to  the  president— 16 
months);  a  paid  obituary  notice  for  the 
second  anniversary  of  the  death  of  a  sus- 
pected Kurdish  leader  killed  in  a  clash  with 
security  forces  (making  anti-Turkish  propa- 
ganda-three years):  and  on  Oct.  26.  1988.  a 
summary  of  a  Helsinki  Watch  report  on  the 
destruction  of  the  ethnic  identity  of  Turk- 
ish Kurds  (six  years  and  three  months). 

Miss  Yazici  now  faces  sentences  totaling 
eleven  years  and  seven  months.  In  each  of 
the  additional  cases  the  court's  decision  has 
been  appealed.  The  cases  for  which  Miss 
Yazici  is  to  go  to  prison  are  the  first  in 
which  an  appeals  court  upheld  guilty  ver- 
dicts against  her.  Under  Turkish  law,  there 
is  no  further  appeal. 

Thirteen  of  the  28  cases  brought  against 
Toward  2000  concern  the  Kurdish  issue. 
The  government,  seeking  to  deny  the  ethnic 
identity  of  the  eight  to  ten  million  Kurds  in 
southeast  Turkey,  has  for  years  forbidden 
even  the  word  "Kurd"  in  the  press.  Only  re- 
cently have  journalists  begun  to  challenge 
the  taboo. 

An  August  1987  issue  of  the  magazine  was 
confiscated  by  the  police  before  it  could  be 
distributed  to  newsstands.  It  had  reprinted 
words  spoken  publicly  65  years  ago  by 
Kemal  Ataturk.  the  father  of  the  Turkish 
Republic,  on  the  subject  of  autonomy  for 
Turkish  Kurds. 

At  least  42  Turkish  journalists  and  editors 
are  currently  in  prison  for  what  they  have 
written.  Many  have  been  given  absurdly 
long  sentences— 661  years  in  one  case  and 
748  years  in  another— because  a  judge  can 
sentence  them  for  seven  and  a  half  years  for 
each  offensive  article.  (None  will  serve  more 
than  36  years,  the  maximum  under  Turkish 
law.) 

Recently,  six  editors  of  leftist  publications 
went  on  a  hunger  strike  to  protest  confisca- 
tion of  their  publications,  police  raids  on 
their  offices,  detention,  torture  and  prison 
sentences. 

In  the  last  five  years  since  the  end  of  mili- 
tary rule.  2.127  journalists  have  been  tried 
in  1,426  cases.  These  are  alarming  statistics 
for  any  regime,  but  doubly  so  for  a  govern- 
ment   that    seeks    to    be    recognized    as    a 
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modem  democracy  and  that  aspires  to  full 
membership  in  the  European  Community. 

Dogu  Perincek  told  us  that  magazines  like 
his  are  now  freer  to  break  taboos  than  at 
any  time  since  the  restoration  of  civilian 
government  in  late  1983.  But. "  he  said, 
"they  have  to  t>e  willing  to  pay  the  price." 

We  asked  another  T^irkish  journalist  why 
Fatma  Yazici  or  anyone  else  would  take  on 
the  job  of  responsible  editor.  Appearing  sur- 
prised, as  if  the  answer  should  have  been 
obvious,  the  journalist  replied.  "She's  an 
idealist." 

She  says  that  she  is  not  brave;  that  she  is 
just  doing  what  a  journalist  would  do  in  any 
other  country.* 


UMI 


TRIBUTE  TO  LEADERSHIP 
MEMPHIS 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
before  you  today  to  pay  tribute  to  an 
outstanding  program  in  west  Tennes- 
see and  to  honor  three  superlative  in- 
dividuals who  have  made  significant 
contributions  toward  the  program's 
goals. 

Leadership  Memphis,  a  member  of 
the  National  Association  of  Communi- 
ty Leadership  Organizations,  is  a  non- 
partisan, multi-racial  and  multi-cultur- 
al program  designed  to  produce  well- 
informed,  motivated  leaders  who  are 
willing  and  capable  of  working  togeth- 
er for  a  better  Memphis.  In  it's  10  year 
history,  the  organization  has  made 
enormous  progress  as  it  strives  to  en- 
hance the  quality  of  leadership  and 
the  quality  of  life  in  Tennessee's  larg- 
est metropolitan  area. 

The  graduates  of  the  Leadership 
Memphis  Program  have  studied  vital 
issues,  such  as  race  relations,  the  econ- 
omy, education,  government,  health 
care,  housing,  religion,  social  services, 
the  criminal  justice  system,  communi- 
cations and  much  more.  They  have 
been  given  the  opportunity  to  meet 
with  authorities  in  a  variety  of  fields 
and  discuss  the  city's  most  pressing 
problems  with  the  people  who  deal 
with  them  everyday.  They  understand 
the  rich  diversity  which  makes  Mem- 
phis special,  and  they  strive  to  protect 
that  diversity  while  working  together 
toward  common  goals. 

Each  year  Leadership  Memphis  pays 
tribute  to  its  graduating  class  at  the 
Armual  Celebration  of  Leadership 
dinner.  On  May  25th,  in  addition  to 
honoring  it's  55  graduates,  the  group 
will  bestow  a  special  award  to  three 
standout  citizens  of  Memphis. 

It  is  with  great  pride  that  I  recognize 
the  1989  recipients  of  the  Kate  Gooch 
Awards,  named  in  honor  of  the  organi- 
zation's founder  and  executive  director 
for  7  years.  They  are  Mr.  William  B. 
Dunavant,  Mr.  Mason  Granger,  and 
Ms.  Deborah  Northcross. 

Mr.  Dtinavant,  chairman  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  Dunavant  Enter- 
prizes,  is  honored  for  his  service  to  the 
community  as  a  citizen-at-large. 
Among  his  many  contributions  are:  his 
directorship  and  active  support  for 
United  Way  of  Greater  Memphis,  his 


service  as  sustaining  membership 
chairman  and  capital  funds  drive 
chairman  of  the  Chicksaw  Council  of 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  and  his  co- 
chairmanship  of  the  1989  NAACP 
Freedom  Fund  Gala. 

Mr.  Grjuiger,  news  director  at  WMC- 
TV,  is  honored  for  his  service  to  the 
community  as  a  Leadership  Memphis 
alumus.  He  serves  as  president-elect  of 
Memphis  in  May  and  as  a  board 
member  for  the  Salvation  Army,  the 
Church  Health  Center,  Opera  Mem- 
phis, the  Liberty  Bowl  Classic,  United 
Way  of  Memphis,  the  Goodwill  Boys 
Club  and  Commitment  Memphis.  He  is 
a  past  president  and  a  board  member 
of  the  Memphis  Chapter  of  the  Ameri- 
can Cancer  Society  and  past  chairman 
of  the  Memphis  Development  Founda- 
tion. 

Ms.  Northcross,  director  of  develop- 
ment at  Shelby  State  College,  is  hon- 
ored for  her  service  to  the  Leadership 
Memphis  Alumni  Association.  As  vice 
president  and  now  president  of  the 
Alumni  Association,  she  played  an  in- 
strumental role  in  establishing  the 
Alumni  Phone-a-Thon  and  she  was  the 
stimulus  for  reinstating  the  Alumni 
Educational  Forums.  She  also  serves 
as  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  YMCA. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  extend 
my  heartfelt  congratulations  both  to 
Leadership  Memphis  and  to  these 
three  outstanding  citizens  for  jobs  well 
done.* 


LABOR  FORCE  2000 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  last 
month  I  had  the  chance  to  participate 
in  an  exciting  forum.  On  April  20,  here 
in  Washington.  I  addressed  a  group  of 
business  leaders  and  educators.  They 
had  been  brought  together  by  the  All- 
state Insurance  Co.,  to  take  a  hard 
look  at  the  weaknesses,  and  strengths, 
of  our  education  system  and  begin  to 
forge  a  partnership  between  business 
and  education  to  address  some  of  the 
problems. 

The  Allstate  Forum  on  Public  Issues: 
Labor  Force  2000,  was  a  two-part 
meeting.  The  first  2-day  session  had 
been  held  in  Chicago  in  early  Febru- 
ary. Over  300  representatives  from 
business,  education  and  the  public 
sector  came  together  to  take  a  look  at 
the  changing  nature  of  our  workplace 
and  what  this  might  herald  for  labor 
force  needs  in  the  coming  century. 

This  productive  session  was  followed 
with  the  meeting  here  in  Washington 
to  bring  into  play  the  policy  implica- 
tions of  the  conclusions  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  earlier  session. 
Throughout  this  forum  the  focus  has 
been  on  the  cooperation  that  will  be 
necessary  among  government,  educa- 
tion and  business  if  we  are  to  educate 
and  equip  our  labor  force  to  meet  the 
challenges  of  the  year  2000  and 
beyond. 


R.J.  Haayen,  the  thoughtful  and  cre- 
ative chairman  and  CEO  of  Allstate, 
opened  the  session  in  Washington.  In 
his  address,  Mr.  Haayen  shows  a  sensi- 
tivity to  the  need  for  business  to 
become  more  involved  in  public  causes. 
This  trend— of  companies  and  busi- 
nesses getting  involved  in  community. 
State  and  national  affairs— is  exciting. 
We  in  Government  need  the  expertise 
and  experience  of  the  private  sector; 
and  I  believe  we  can  work  in  a  highly 
productive  partnership  with  them. 

Mr.  Haayen  cites  a  Fortune  maga- 
zine survey  of  some  of  the  country's 
top  companies,  done  at  the  request  of 
Allstate.  Among  the  results;  62  percent 
of  those  responding  believed  they  had 
lost  productivity  because  of  poor  edu- 
cation skills  of  their  workers; 

60  percent  believe  it  is  harder  to  hire 
individuals  with  good  basic  education 
skills  today  than  it  was  10  years  ago; 
and  51  percent  believe  it  is  only  going 
to  get  more  difficult  to  hire  employees 
with  good  education  skills  in  the 
coming  decade. 

We  all  bear  responsibility  for  the 
failures  of  our  education  system.  Mr. 
Haayen  is  right  on  target,  however,  in 
his  assertion  that  we  need  to  move 
ahead  and  bring  together  the  re- 
sources and  talents  of  the  private 
sector  and  the  education  community 
and  Government  to  restore  excellence 
and  pride  to  our  education  system. 

I  know  others  will  join  me  in  ap- 
plauding Mr.  Haayen's  response  to  the 
state  of  our  education  system  as  well 
as  his  leadership,  as  CEO  of  Allstate, 
for  bringing  together  key  people  to  ad- 
dress how  we  can  best  restructure  that 
system,  in  a  cooperative  way,  to  meet 
the  changing  work  force  demands.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  read  Mr. 
Haayen's  excellent  speech  and  I  ask 
that  it  be  printed  in  full  in  the 
Record. 

The  speech  follows: 

Allstate  Forum  on  PtJBLic  Issues:  'Labor 
Force  2000."  Corporate  America  Responds 

(By  R.J.  Haayen) 

Thank  you,  Larry.  And  let  me  thank  all  of 
you  for  rejoining  us  here  in  Washington. 

Back  in  February,  we  launched  this  effort 
with  a  two-day  session  in  Chicago.  That  was 
an  exciting  meeting. 

But  I  think  today's  conference  will  be 
equally  interesting.  Not  only  because  we 
have  some  very  distinguished  speakers  who 
have  come  to  offer  their  insights  and  their 
support. 

I  think  you  will  also  be  excited  because  we 
are  going  to  share  the  results  of  some  re- 
markable work  done  by  you  and  your  col- 
leagues. 

As  you  remember,  in  Chicago  we  created 
task  forces  dealing  with  government  and 
legislative  affairs,  human  resources,  commu- 
nications, training,  and  corporate  philan- 
thropy. 

In  less  than  two  months,  these  working 
groups  have  developed  detailed  recommen- 
dations on  how  corporate  leaders  can  reach 
out  to  the  education  establishment  in  com- 
munities across  the  country. 
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And  because  education  is  a  community 
issue,  we  have  added  something  else.  Our 
sixth  task  force— on  strategic  planning— has 
developed  a  step-by-step  model  that  compa- 
nies can  use  to  involve  all  relevant  groups  in 
a  community-wide  effort  at  education 
reform. 

In  many  ways,  this  kind  of  comprehensive 
approach  is  what's  been  missing  from  the 
business/education  partnership. 

For  instance.  Professor  Dale  Mann  of  Co- 
lumbia University  has  been  studying  corpo- 
rate involvement  with  schools  in  23  large 
cities  and  85  other  locations  around  the 
country.  And  he  says,  quote,  "there  is  not 
much  evidence,  at  the  local  level,  that  any 
coordinated  agenda  exists." 

Now.  that  can  be  seen  as  evidence  that  or- 
ganizing such  a  broad-based  effort  isn't 
easy.  But  for  those  companies  willing  to 
serve  as  catalysts  in  their  communities,  our 
report  offers  a  methodology  for  getting 
started. 

And  for  those  whose  resources  and  oppor- 
tunities are  more  limited,  our  task  forces 
suggest  dozens  of  other  ways  we  can  have  a 
positive  impaict  on  education  in  our  area. 

In  either  case,  it's  important  to  remember 
that  today  marks  the  beginning,  not  the 
end,  of  our  efforts.  The  next  step— and  the 
most  important  one— is  to  put  these  plans 
into  practice. 

So  as  we  prepare  to  take  these  ideas  back 
to  our  companies  and  our  communities,  I'd 
like  to  leave  you  with  a  few  thoughts  based 
on  something  said  by  one  of  education's 
greatest  benefactors. 

Andrew  Carnegie,  as  you  know.  Is  an  ar- 
chetype of  the  American  success  story— the 
Scottish  immigrant  boy  who  went  on  to 
amass  one  of  history's  great  fortunes. 

Carnegie  was  also  America's  first  great 
philanthropist— all  told,  he  gave  away  more 
than  $350  million  to  various  charities.  And 
most  of  that  money  went  to  support  educa- 
tion in  one  form  or  another. 

Interestingly  enough.  Carnegie  was  also 
the  man  who  originally  said,  "the  rich  get 
richer,  and  the  poor  get  poorer." 

He  didnt  make  the  comment  in  an  ap- 
proving way— it  was  just  an  observation.  But 
it  is  one  that  has  too  often  proven  true. 

Last  month,  for  example.  Congress  re- 
leased a  report  that  showed,  during  this 
decade,  family  income  for  the  top  one-fifth 
of  our  population  rose  more  than  11  per- 
cent, while  income  for  the  bottom  fifth  ac- 
tually declined  more  than  6  percent. 

Clearly,  the  lines  on  the  graph  are  moving 
in  opposite  directions  for  different  segments 
of  our  society.  And  the  same  kind  of  diver- 
gent trend  can  be  seen  in  areas  other  than 
economics— education,  for  example. 

On  the  one  hand,  there  are  more  than  12 
million  students  attending  Americas  col- 
leges and  universities.  Thats  roughly  half 
the  college-age  people  in  the  country— a  far 
higher  percentage,  for  instance,  than  any- 
where in  western  Europe. 

Meanwhile,  on  the  other  end  of  the  educa- 
tional spectrum,  the  national  high  school 
dropout  rate  has  reached  nearly  30  percent. 
In  some  cities  like  Washington,  D.C.,  its 
past  50  percent. 

And  those  stuoents  who  do  stay  aren't 
being  rewarded  with  a  first  class  education. 
One  study,  for  example,  showed  that  more 
than  60  percent  of  17-year-olds  don't  read 
well  enough  to  understand  their  high  school 
textbooks. 

No  wonder  the  earning  gap  between  high 
school  and  college  graduates  has  also  been 
getting  wider.  In  1980,  the  average  annual 
income  of  a  college  graduate  was  25  percent 


higher  than  that  of  a  high  school  graduate. 
By  1986.  that  differential  had  nearly  dou- 
bled—to 49  percent. 

Now,  I  don't  cite  such  statistics  to  prove 
the  truth  of  Andrew  Carnegie's  observation. 
In  fact.  I  believe  we  will  turn  these  trends 
around,  in  part  because  of  corporate  Ameri- 
ca's expanded  commitment  to  public  causes. 
The  record  of  business  is  by  no  means  per- 
fect. And  we  still  have  a  long  way  to  go.  But 
during  this  decade,  corporations  have 
become  a  much  more  vital  member  of  the 
social  support  system  in  communities  across 
the  country. 

And  that's  what  I  want  to  discuss  today. 
The  role  of  private  enterprise  in  dealing 
with  the  two  topics  I've  mentioned— educa- 
tion and  economic  issues. 
In  both  cases,  I'd  like  to  consider- 
Why  business  became  involved  in  such  a 
major  way: 

What  companies  have  done  in  the  80s  to 
help  mend  the  gaps  in  Americas  social 
fabric; 

Where  corporations  might  go  from  here  as 
we  prepare  for  the  next  decade  and  the  next 
century. 

So  let's  start,  appropriately  enough,  with 
the  subject  of  this  forum— education. 

Why  has  business  become  so  involved? 
Well,  during  our  last  meeting  we  cited  many 
of  the  reasons.  Theres  the  shrinking  labor 
pool  and  the  need  for  more  skilled  employ- 
ees. 

There  are  compelling  economic  argu- 
ments—one year's  crop  of  dropouts,  for  ex- 
ample, costs  America  $240  billion  in  lost 
earnings  and  taxes  over  their  lifetimes  .  .  . 
while  other  studies  show  that  earning  a 
high  school  diploma  will  keep  99  percent  of 
adult  men  and  98  percent  of  adult  women 
out  of  poverty. 

But  beyond  all  these  important  reasons,  a 
lot  of  companies  originally  became  con- 
cerned about  their  local  schools  based  on 
first-hand  experience. 

When  more  than  80  percent  of  job  appli- 
cants fail  an  exam  for  basic,  entry-level  jobs. 
When  a  bank  has  to  interview  40  high 
school  graduates  to  find  one  capable  of  be- 
coming a  teller-in-training,  it's  time  to  move 
beyond  concern  to  action. 

As  Larry  Williford  has  mentioned,  All- 
state asked  Fortune  Magazine  to  conduct  an 
education  survey  of  top  executives  from  the 
nation's  largest  companies.  Merle  Sprinzen 
of  Fortune  will  provide  most  of  the  details 
of  the  survey,  but  I  wanted  to  note  that  62 
percent  of  the  senior  executives  responding 
believe  their  companies"  productivity  has 
been  reduced  as  a  result  of  poor  basic  educa- 
tion skills  in  their  workplace. 

And  60  percent  of  the  respondents  believe 
that  hiring  employees  with  good  education 
skills  is  tougher  now  than  it  was  10  years 
ago.  And  51  percent  of  the  executives  be- 
lieve it  will  be  tougher  still  10  years  from 
now. 

Virtually  all  of  those  surveyed  believe 
that  the  educational  system,  as  it  exists 
now,  poses  a  major  dilemma  for  the  United 
States. 

Still,  96  percent  of  the  companies  report 
they  are  making  efforts  to  help.  Businesss 
commitment  is  up  on  many  levels.  In  an- 
other survey,  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
responding  school  districts  reported  a  "sub- 
stantial'  increase  in  their  cooperative  ef- 
forts with  business  during  the  1980s. 

All  told,  the  Department  of  Education  es- 
timates there  are  more  than  70,000  busi- 
ness-sponsored projects  currently  underway 
in  American  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.  And  when  you  consider  that  there 


are  only  90,000  school  buildings  in  the 
entire  U.S..  that's  evidence  of  a  broad  corpo- 
rate commitment. 
But  where  do  we  go  from  here? 
Beyond  implementing  the  ideas  suggested 
in  our  forum  report— one  thing  all  of  us  can 
do  is  preach  the  education  gospel  to  our  un- 
converted corporate  brethren. 

There  are  more  of  them  than  you  think. 
The  fact  is.  80  percent  of  the  companies  in 
America  have  no  involvement  with  educa- 
tion. And  the  biggest  growth  potential  is 
among  small,  service-oriented  businesses— 
the  very  kind  of  firms  most  in  need  of  well- 
educated  employees. 

What  else  can  business  do?  Well,  when  it 
comes  to  the  specifics  of  curriculum,  I'm 
like  most  business  people— I  don't  presume 
to  have  suggestions  about  subject  matter  or 
teaching  methods. 

But  I  do  think  all  of  us— executives  and 
educators:  politicians  and  parents,  could 
agree  on  some  principles  that  might  guide 
us  in  our  efforts.  Basic  beliefs  that  apply  to 
the  education  process  at  every  level  from 
kindergarten  through  college  and  beyond. 
I  have  four  such  principles  to  suggest. 
First,  education  should  be  based  on  the 
belief  that  our  urge  to  learn  is  intrinsic. 

The  truth  is.  human  beings  are  born  with 
a  nose  for  knowledge.  If  there  is  one  at- 
tribute that  characterizes  our  little  branch 
of  the  evolutionary  tree,  it's  a  sense  of  curi- 
osity that  goes  way  beyond  what's  necessary 
for  mere  survival. 

And  while  we  may  be.  as  some  say,  the 
only  species  that  kills  in  anger,  we  may  also 
be  the  only  animal  that  learns  for  fun.  For 
the  sheer,  uninhibited  joy  of  discovery. 

That  natural  inclination  to  understanding 
should  be  strengthened,  not  stifled,  by  the 
classroom  experience. 

Second.  I  believe  we  should  agree  that  the 
ability  to  achieve  is  universal. 

I  don't  suggest  that  everyone  can  be  an 
Einstein.  But  everyone  can  learn,  and 
expand  his  or  her  horizons  under  the  right 
circumstances. 

After  all.  study  after  study  has  shown 
that  most  successful  people  are  not  gen- 
iuses. Accomplishment  is  more  often  de- 
pendent on  effort  and  self-discipline,  than 
on  innate  ability. 

So  our  educational  system  should  be  dedi- 
cated not  just  to  raising  test  scores  .  .  .  but 
to  bringing  out  the  best  in  everyone— re- 
gardless of  what  that  best  may  be. 

Third,  we  should  agree  that  the  need  for 
knowledge  is  unending. 

Formal  education  during  our  formative 
years  is  important.  It  lays  the  foundation. 
But  our  real  goal  should  be  a  society  in 
which  lifelong  learning  is  the  rule,  rather 
than  the  exception. 

We  must  promote  the  ongoing  nature  of 
education  for  two  reasons.  First,  because 
change  will  dominate  our  socioeconomic 
system  for  decades  to  come.  And  the  vast 
majority  of  those  who  will  make  up  our 
•workforce  2000"  have  already  finished 
their  schooling.  So,  if  they  cannot  continue 
learning  and  adapting  throughout  their 
working  life,  their  chances  for  success  are 
slim— and  so  are  ours. 

But  we  must  also  promote  the  concept  of 
lifelong  learning  because  it  adds  immeasur- 
ably to  the  vision  and  the  vigor  of  our  socie- 
ty. We  simply  cannot  afford  to  be  a  nation 
of  adults  that  never  open  a  book  or  listen  to 
a  lecture  or  entertain  a  new  idea  after  grad- 
uation. 

Finally,  as  we  go  about  building  a  system 
for  the  post-industrial  age.  we  should  agree 
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on  a  fourth  principle— that  education  is  ev- 
eryone's business. 

On  one  level,  that  means  every  communi- 
ty is  ultimately  responsible  for  the  schools 
it  gets.  If  we  want  improvement,  we  have  to 
fight  for  it .  .  .  and  pay  for  it.  too. 

On  another  level,  this  principle  means 
that  business  cannot  expect  the  schools  to 
go  it  alone  when  it  comes  to  preparing  stu- 
dents for  the  demands  of  tomorrow's  work- 
place. 

Many  companies  already  recognize  this.  In 
fact,  corporate  America  today  spends  more 
than  $200  billion  a  year  on  formal  and  infor- 
mal training  programs. 

At  Allstate,  for  example,  we've  established 
what  we  call  a  training  university  at  one  of 
our  operations  centers  in  Chicago. 

The  center  offers  new  and  existing  work- 
ers not  only  technical  and  job  skills  educa- 
tion. It  also  offers  the  chance  to  improve 
skills  in  basic  English  and  other  subjects. 

Such  corporate  programs  should  be  en- 
couraged—not only  because  they  help  ease 
the  pressure  on  our  overtaxed  public  re- 
sources .  .  .  but  because  they  emphasize  the 
interdependence  of  business  and  education 
.  .  .  and  stress  the  connection  between 
learning  and  earning. 

Which  brings  me  to  the  second  subject  I 
said  I  would  cover- corporate  involvement 
in  programs  to  improve  the  economic  wel- 
fare of  American  families. 

Actually,  I'm  talking  about  the  broad 
range  of  issues  that  affect  families— hous- 
ing, health  care,  hunger,  and  more. 

And— as  I  did  with  education— I  want  to 
focus  on  three  questions.  First,  why  have 
companies  become  more  involved? 

Some  reasons  are  clearly  selfish,  and 
fairly  simple.  Ever  since  the  days  of  Andrew 
Carnegie,  employers  have  understood  that 
better  educated,  better  housed,  and  better 
fed  people  make  better  workers. 

More  recently,  some  suggest  our  involve- 
ment has  also  been  influenced  by  the  social 
activism  of  two  decades  ago.  First,  because 
young  people  raised  during  those  years  are 
beginning  to  reach  leadership  positions 
within  many  companies. 

And  second.  l)ecause  through  protest  ERA 
made  it  clear  that  a  corporation— or  any  in- 
stitution, for  that  matter— must  be  respon- 
sive to  public  issues  if  it  wants  to  succeed 
beyond  its  business  interests. 

During  this  decade,  business  has  also 
become  more  involved  in  social  issues  be- 
cause of  Government  cutbacks  in  public 
programs  affecting  community  welfare. 

Finally,  there  is  an  often  overlooked 
reason  for  corporate  America's  growing 
commitment  to  the  community.  Our  em- 
ployees themselves  are  giving  more  to  those 
less  fortunate,  and  they  expect  their  compa- 
nies to  do  the  same. 

You  know,  it's  funny.  The  1980's  were  sup- 
posed to  be  the  "age  of  greed."  when  every- 
one's hero  was  the  guy  with  the  gold  card, 
the  German  car,  and  lots  of  good  old  Ameri- 
can cash. 

Yet,  at  the  same  time,  charitable  contribu- 
tions actually  outpaced  inflation  and 
reached  all-time  highs.  So  did  the  number 
of  people  volunteering  for  civic  work. 

As  of  1987.  90  percent  of  all  Americans 
were  making  charitable  contributions.  And 
half  of  them  were  actively  involved  in  vol- 
unteer programs— up  from  31  percent  in 
1»84. 

So  what  have  corporations  done  in  re- 
sponse to  these  and  other  social  stimuli? 

Well,  for  one  thing,  we  have  increased  our 
giving.  Corporate  philanthropy  rose  dra- 
matically   during    the    first    half    of    the 


decade.  It  has  leveled  off  a  little  since  then, 
but  giving  programs  are  still  vastly  more  ex- 
tensive than  they  were  ten  years  ago. 

And  it's  not  just  money— companies  have 
developed  contribution  strategies  to  maxi- 
mize the  impact  of  their  efforts. 

I've  seen  these  changes  at  work  in  my  own 
company.  In  recent  years,  the  Allstate 
Foundation  significantly  increased  its  con- 
tributions. We've  also  become  more  specific 
about  our  philanthropic  goals. 

Beyond  giving  money,  however,  companies 
during  this  decade  have  given  of  their  time 
and  talent  in  cooperative  programs  of  all 
kinds. 

From  neighborhood  revitalization  to  the 
Special  Olympics— from  disaster  relief  to 
drug  awareness  campaigns— wherever 
there's  been  a  community-based  effort,  com- 
panies have  usually  been  right  in  the  thick 
of  things. 

So  where  does  business  go  from  here  in 
addressing  the  broad  range  of  social  issues? 
Again.  I  have  no  prescription. 

But  I  do  have  some  principles  we  might 
consider.  In  this  case,  two  of  them. 

First.  I  think  we  might  capitalize  on  the 
spirit  of  voluntarism. 

If  people  are  willing  to  give  of  themselves, 
then  we  must  make  maximum  use  of  these 
precious  human  resources.  Actually,  corpo- 
rations are  already  moving  in  this  direction. 

Af  the  beginning  of  this  decade,  only 
about  300  companies  had  active  programs  to 
encourage  employee  involvement  in  commu- 
nity service.  Since  then,  the  number  has 
doubled. 

Again,  I've  seen  this  idea  at  work  within 
my  own  company,  where  three  out  of  four 
employees  are  actively  involved  in  some 
kind  of  community  program.  Our  helping 
hands  volunteers  now  number  more  than 
40.000  people  in  over  200  locations. 

Besides,  many  companies  are  finding  that 
volunteer  programs  are  not  only  good  for 
their  reputation  in  the  community,  they 
have  a  positive  effect  in  the  eyes  of  employ- 
ees, too. 

You  know,  behavioral  scientists  are  study- 
ing an  interesting  phenomenon  called  the 
•'helper's  high.  "  It  seems  that  a  large  per- 
centage of  people  who  volunteer  to  help 
others  report  the  experience  actually  makes 
them  feel  better  physically. 

Many  compare  it  to  the  sense  of  fitness 
and  well-being  they  get  from  working  out. 
The  experts  think  endorphins,  the  same 
natural  body  chemicals  released  during  ex- 
ercise, may  be  involed  in  "helper's  high, " 
too. 

Whatever  the  cause,  it's  another  powerful 
argument  on  behalf  of  altruism.  And  be- 
cause corporations  are  human,  too,  the 
same  sense  of  good  will  can  pervade  an 
entire  organization. 

Time  and  again,  for  example,  our  people 
at  Allstate  say  they're  proud  to  work  for  a 
company  that  supports  and  encourages 
their  community  involvement.  And  who  can 
put  a  price  tag  on  that  kind  of  loyalty  and 
respect  within  the  workforce? 

My  second  principle  for  future  corporate 
involvement  suggests  that  we  become  even 
more  active  in  programs  that  bring  together 
many  different  institutions  within  the  com- 
munity. 

This  again  is  a  trend  that  has  accelerated 
during  the  1980's.  While  business  was  be- 
coming more  involved  in  social  issues,  other 
institutions  in  our  society  were  also  under- 
going significant  change. 

After  years  of  trying  to  resolve  problems 
by  funding  larger  and  larger  programs,  gov- 
ernment   finally    concluded    there    wasn't 


enough  in  the  public  treasury  to  sustain 
such  efforts  indefinitely. 

That  in  turn,  increased  the  pressure  on 
nonprofit  groups.  Charities  that  once  sur- 
vived mainly  on  faith  and  hope  found  them- 
selves developing  strategic  plans  and  ap- 
proaching corporate  foundations. 

All  these  changes  seemed  to  occur  at  the 
same  time.  The  three  types  of  institutions- 
business,  government.  and  nonprofit 
groups— recognized  that  each  of  us  has  a 
significant  social  role  to  play— and  none  of 
us  can  do  it  alone. 

And  from  that  recognition,  we've  begun  to 
build  a  new,  more  collaborative  approach  to 
dealing  with  issues  of  social  significance. 

We  realize  that  institutions  in  America 
are  all  cut  from  the  same  cloth.  In  a  plural- 
ist and  populist  society,  the  ultimate  aim  of 
every  organization  must  include  serving  the 
public  interest. 

So  the  captain  of  industry— and  the  foun- 
dation fundraiser— and  the  civil  servant 
have  much  more  in  common  than  we  at  one 
time  realized. 

All  of  us.  it  turns  out,  are  heir  to  the 
ideals  that  build  the  system  of  democratic 
capitalism  in  the  first  place.  The  son  of  one 
of  America's  other  great  capitalists— John 
D.  Rockefeller.  Jr.— perhaps  put  it  best 
when  he  said,  in  America,  "every  right  im- 
plies a  responsibility:  every  opportunity,  an 
obligation:  every  possession,  a  duty." 

What  that  means  to  me  is  that  each  of  us 
as  individuals,  and  as  institutions,  has  a 
higher  calling. 

Above  the  purely  practical.  And  beyond 
the  bare  minimum. 

At  its  most  basic  level,  for  instance,  the 
purpose  of  education  is  to  make  students  lit- 
erate. But  it  also  has  the  potential  to  inspire 
and  elevate. 

Likewise,  the  basic  purpose  of  government 
is  to  build  roads  and  deliver  mail?  But  it  also 
has  the  potential  to  help  shape  and 
strengthen  a  nation's  will. 

The  basic  purpose  of  charity  is  to  feed  the 
hungry  and  defend  the  disadvantaged.  But 
it  also  has  the  potential  to  touch  our  collec- 
tive conscience  as  a  people. 

In  the  same  way  the  basic  purpose  of  busi- 
ness is  to  produce  a  profit.  But  we  also  have 
the  potential  to  help  set  and  share  Ameri- 
ca's social  agenda. 

And  isn't  that  what  America  is  all  about? 
Achieving  your  potential,  believing  that  a 
better  way  is  not  only  attainable,  but  inevi- 
table? 

For  more  than  200  years,  that  unshakea- 
ble  faith  in  the  future  has  been  our  coun- 
try's most  enduring  and  most  endearing, 
trait. 

All  of  you  here  today  are  keeping  that 
faith  alive.  By  your  actions  and  by  your  ex- 
ample—you are  helping  America  live  up  to 
its  own  best  instincts. 

For  that  above  all,  I  thank  you  and  wish 
you  great  success  in  your  future  efforts.  • 


VIVID  PERSONAL  MEMORIES 

•  Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  a  column  by  Cal  Thomas  that 
appeared  in  the  May  18  issue  of  the 
Washington  Times  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  He  points  out  that  films  like 
"War  and  Remembrance"  are  not 
merely  entertainment,  but  also  impor- 
tant reminders  of  historical  events 
that  must  not  be  forgotten,  and  vividly 
supports  his  claim  by  tracing  the 
impact  of  the  Holocaust  on  one  indi- 
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vidual  and  triumphantly  ending  the 
column  with  the  revelation  that  the 
individual  is  the  Israeli  Ambassador  to 
the  United  States,  Moshe  Arad. 
Vivid  Personal  Memories 
(By  Cal  Thomas) 

I  suspect  that  more  than  one  Holocaust 
survivor  in  America  watched  ABC's  monu- 
mental "War  and  Remembrance,"  which 
concluded  this  past  Sunday  night,  and  re- 
called that  horrible  time. 

Moshe  remembers  quite  well. 

He  was  bom  in  1934  in  Botosani,  Roma- 
nia. His  parents,  Simon  and  Haya  (the 
Hebrew  word  for  "life"),  were  happy  to  have 
a  son,  but  concerned  about  the  gathering 
storm  over  Europe. 

Moshe's  father  was  a  merchant  who  sold 
petroleum  products  at  a  service  station. 

When  the  war  came,  Romania,  as  an  ally 
of  Germany,  began  persecuting  its  Jewish 
population,  estimated  at  the  time  to  number 
between  800,000  and  a  million. 

Petroleum  was  declared  a  stategic  com- 
modity for  the  war  effort  and  because  Jews 
were  suspect,  no  Jew  was  allowed  to  come 
near  it.  So  Simon  lost  his  job  and  was  forced 
to  perform  menial  "public  service  work," 
paving  roads,  digging  trenches  and  cleaning 
military  installations,  in  order  to  provide  for 
himself,  for  Haya  and  for  Moshe  and  his 
sister. 

The  television  scenes  of  Jews,  including 
children,  wearing  the  star  of  David  looked 
like  home  movies  to  Moshe.  When  he  began 
school  in  1941  (Jews  were  segregated  in 
their  own  schools),  he  was  required  to  wear 
one.  His  parents  did  not  allow  him  to  go  for 
a  walk  or  visit  a  playground  because  the  star 
made  him  a  target  for  verbal  and  physical 
abuse,  which  he  received  anyway  during  his 
occasional  outdoor  forays. 

His  mother  told  him  not  to  respond  to 
abuse  but,  of  course,  he  did.  Twice  he  re- 
fused to  put  on  his  coat  with  the  star,  but 
his  mother  admonished  him:  "You  can  land 
us  all  in  a  camp  if  you  are  caught."  He  knew 
that  "a  camp"  meant  a  concentration  camp, 
where  it  was  said  that  Jews  were  being 
gassed. 

Moshe  identifies  with  the  Jews  of  the 
Exodus:  "My  parents  always  kept  our  be- 
longings in  suitcases  just  in  case  we  might 
have  to  leave  in  a  hurry." 

He  saw  the  television  scenes  of  children 
being  shot  and  gassed  and  remembered  that 
his  aunt  left  for  work  one  day,  only  to 
return  home  and  find  her  children,  his  cous- 
ins, gone. 

They  had  been  taken  by  the  local  police 
and  German  soldiers,  and  shot.  The  pre- 
text? "One  didn't  need  a  pretext,"  says 
Moshe.  "We  were  Jews  and,  therefore,  sus- 
pect." 

FYom  late  1942  until  the  end  of  1943,  "we 
moved  from  one  place  to  another,  afraid  to 
remain  anywhere  for  more  than  a  single 
night.  We  lived  with  friends,  relatives,  in 
synagogues  and  abandoned  houses." 

The  Nazis  and  their  Romanian  friends  ex- 
terminated half  the  Jewish  population  of 
Romania  before  the  war  ended. 

Moshe  and  his  family  were  among  the  for- 
tunate ones.  In  April  1944.  the  Russian 
army  liberated  Romania  as  it  advanced  on 
Germany. 

Moshe  remembers  Passover,  1944,  espe- 
cially well.  He  was  10  years  old  and  he  re- 
calls that  as  his  father  read  from  the  Book 
of  Exodus  concerning  the  flight  of  the  an- 
cient Jews  from  Egypt,  "the  words  acquired 

a  poignant  meaning  I  will  never  forget. " 


When  a  communist  regime  was  estab- 
lished in  Romania,  Simon  and  Haya  asked 
to  go  to  Palestine.  Their  request  was  re- 
fused. It  was  not  until  1950,  when  the  new 
Israeli  government  offered  to  pay  Romania 
several  hundred  dollars  for  each  Jew  let  go, 
that  the  family  sailed  for  Haifa  and  a  new 
home. 

Moshe  remembers  a  final  indignity  before 
leaving.  He  played  the  violin,  but  the  Roma- 
nia customs  officer  refused  to  let  him  take 
the  instrument  with  him. 

"It  belongs  to  this  country,"  growled  the 
officer. 

"I  haven't  touched  a  violin  since,"  says 
Moshe. 

Moshe  remembers  not  sleeping  the  night 
before  the  family  arrived  in  Israel.  "I  envi- 
sioned the  vista  of  Mount  Carmel,"  he  said. 
"I  kissed  the  ground  after  disembarking 
from  the  ship." 

Something  his  father  told  him  when  the 
family  was  hunkered  down  in  trenches 
during  a  bombing  attack  by  Soviet  planes 
suddenly  came  back  to  him:  "If  we  ever  sur- 
vive this  night,  don't  ever  forget  that  there 
is  a  land  that  is  waiting  for  us  and  we 
should  go  and  help  build  it." 

Help  build  it  Moshe  did.  He  first  worked 
as  a  messenger  boy.  Then  he  picked  grapes 
and  oranges  and  began  studying  Hebrew.  He 
finished  high  school,  joined  the  army  and 
fought  in  the  1956  war  (he  would  serve 
again  in  the  Six-Day  War). 

He  was  discharged  as  a  captain,  entered 
Hebrew  University  and  became  a  lawyer. 
Other  appointments  in  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  later  the  foreign  service  testi- 
fied to  his  brilliance  and  competence. 

Moshe  was  once  a  refugee  within  his 
native  country,  required  to  wear  a  yellow 
star.  He  still  'wears"  a  Star  of  David,  but  its 
color  is  now  blue.  Instead  of  a  symbol  that 
brought  fear  and  shame,  this  star  repre- 
sents hope. 

Now  it  is  Moshe's  turn  to  represent  some- 
thing. 

Moshe  represents,  not  his  native  land,  but 
the  land  that  redeemed  his  entire  family, 
the  nation  of  Israel. 

For.  you  see,  Moshe  Arad,  a  child  who  es- 
caped the  Holocaust,  is  the  Ambassador  of 
Israel  to  the  United  States  of  America.  And 
now,  as  Paul  Harvey  might  say,  you  know 
the  rest  of  the  story .• 


TERRY  ANDERSON 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
today  marks  the  1.537th  day  of  captiv- 
ity for  Terry  Anderson  in  Beirut. 

I  ask  that  an  article  from  the  Buffa- 
lo News,  describing  a  bust  of  Terry  An- 
derson which  is  being  placed  in  display 
in  Batavia,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

[Prom  the  Buffalo  News.  May  24.  1989] 

Bust  of  Terry  Anderson  Will  Serve  as  a 
Reminder 

(By  Tom  Ernst) 

A  life-size  bust  of  Terry  Anderson— in- 
tended as  a  "welcome  home"  gift  someday 
and  in  the  meantime  to  serve  as  a  reminder 
of  his  plight— will  go  on  display  in  his  home- 
town of  Batavia. 

The  terra  cotta  sculpture  is  the  work  of 
Lackawanna  native  Louis  Dlugosz  and  will 
be  presented  to  Batavia  officials  by  Lacka- 
wanna officials  at  10:30  a.m.  Thursday  in 
Batavia  City  Hall. 

"It  will  be  on  display  in  the  Genesee 
Country  Mall  until  he  is  released. "  Batavia 


City  Council  President  Lee  F.  Allyn  said 
Tuesday. 

The  work  depicts  the  journalist  being  held 
hostage  in  Beirut,  Lebanon.  The  chains  are 
meant  to  depict  his  captivity  and  the  globe 
the  fact  the  world  seems  to  be  powerless  to 
do  anything  about  it.  according  to  the  art- 
ist's sister.  Betty  Watt. 

Dlugosz,  who  has  returned  to  Poland 
where  he  has  spent  much  of  the  past  several 
years  was  unaware  of  Anderson's  plight 
until  he  returned  home  for  a  visit,  Mrs. 
Watt  related.  Anderson  has  been  held  hos- 
tage in  Lebanon  since  March  1985. 

"He  doesn't  get  a  lot  of  news  in  Poland  .so 
I  save  things  for  him  and  he  was  very  hurt 
and  angry  when  he  learned  about  Terry  An- 
derson," Mrs.  Watt  said. 

"He  wanted  to  know  why  no  one  could 
help  him  and  the  sculpture  is  his  way  of 
trying  to  help." 

She  said  her  brother  returned  to  Poland 
two  weeks  ago  and  had  worked  on  the  sculp- 
ture in  the  basement  of  her  home  during  his 
six-month  visit. 

"It  was  his  idea  to  give  it  to  the  people  of 
Batavia  and  leave  it  with  them  until  Terry 
comes  home,"  she  said. 

Lackawanna  Mayor  Thomas  E.  Radich 
will  make  the  presentation  along  with  Dlu- 
gosz's  son,  Nicholas,  a  Lackawanna  police 
officer. 

Anderson's  sister,  Peggy  Say.  also  is  ex- 
pected to  attend.  Allyn  said.* 


THE  ITALIAN  TRIBUNE 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  June 
2,  1989.  a  historic  occasion  will  be 
marked  by  Italian  Americans  and  their 
friends  across  the  State  of  Michigan. 
The  Italian  Tribune  will  mark  its  80th 
anniversary. 

Founded  by  Vincent  Giuliano  in 
1909,  the  Tribune  has  continued  to  be 
a  voice  of  communication,  persuasion, 
and  constructive  thought  within  the 
Italian  community  under  the  steward- 
ship of  Mr.  Giuliano's  grandson, 
Edward  M.  Baker.  Focused  primarily 
on  news  of  interest  in  Michigan,  Ohio, 
and  Indiana,  the  publication  also 
reaches  readers  as  far  away  as  Califor- 
nia and  Rome. 

The  fourth  generation  of  the  Giu- 
liano family,  Mr.  Baker's  daughter. 
Marilyn  Kammer,  is  now  a  part  of  the 
continuing  tradition  of  service  and 
education  to  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
Italy.  La  Tribuna  del  Popolo  continues 
to  serve  the  changing  needs  of  its 
readers  while  continuing  to  preserve 
its  heritage. 

Combined  with  La  Voce  del  Popolo  (a 
church  sponsored  publication),  the 
Italian  Tribune  provides  fraternal  co- 
hesiveness.  a  fresh  perspective  on 
international  events,  and  a  positive 
image  of  the  Italian-American  people. 

I  am  pleased  to  mark  the  significant 
achievements  of  the  Italian  Tribune 
and  look  forward  to  its  continued  voice 
in  the  Italian-American  community.* 
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APPOINTMENT  BY  THE 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  President  pro 
tempore,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  100- 
204,  appoints  Peter  Leslie,  of  Maine,  to 
the  U.S.  Commission  on  Improving  the 
Effectiveness  of  the  United  Nations. 

(Note:  The  following  orders  were  en- 
tered earlier  and  appear  at  this  point 
the  Record  by  unanimous  consent:) 


ORDERS  FOR  TOMORROW 

RECESS  UNTIL  8:30  AJI. 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  recess  until  8:30  a.m.  tomor- 
row, Thursday,  June  1,  and  that  fol- 
lowing the  time  for  the  two  leaders 
there  l)e  a  period  for  morning  business 
not  to  extend  beyond  9  a.m.  with  Sen- 
ators permitted  to  speak  therein  for 
up  to  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  TO  PROCEED  TO  THE  CONSIDERATION  OF 
H.R.  2072 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  President,  I  fur- 
ther ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  9 
a.m.  tomorrow  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  H.R.  2072,  the 
supplemental  appropriations  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DRUC;    CONTROL,     POLICY      NKW     POSITION     PUBLIC 
LAW  lOO  690. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 

THOMAS  JOSKPH  Ml'RRlN  OF  PENNSYLVANIA  TO 
BE  DEPUTY  SECRETARY  OK  COMMERCE,  VICE  fJONNA 
F  TUTTLE   RESKiNKl) 

DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION 

JEFFREY  NEIL  SHANE  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUM 
BIA  TO  BEAN  A.SSISTANT  SECRETARY  OFTRANSPOR 
TATION.  VICEClRECiOHYS  DOLE 

DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 

QUINCY  MELLON  KROSBY  OF  NEW  YORK.  TO  BE  AN 
ASSISTANT  SECRE-TAHY  OF  COMMERCE  VICE  O 
PHILIP  HUOHES.  RtlSICiNED 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND  URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT 

C  AUSTIN  FITTS  OF  NEW  YORK  TO  BE  AN  ASSIST 
ANT  SECRETARY  OF  HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOP 
MENT.  VICE  THOMAS  T  DEMERY   RESIGNED 

DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

CHARLES  EM  KOLB.  OF  VIRGINIA.  TO  BE  DEPUTY 
UNDER  SECRETARY  I--OR  PLANNING,  BUDGET  AND 
EVALUATION  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION,  VICE 
BRUCE  M  CARNES  RF.SIGNED  TO  WHICH  POSITION 
HE  WAS  APPOINTED  DURING  THE  RECESS  OF  THE 
SENATE  FROM  OCTOBER  22    19B8  TO  JANUARY  3    1989 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  TREASURY 

FRED  T  GOLBERG,  JR  OF  MARYLAND,  TO  BE  COM 
MISSIONER  OF  INTERNAL  REVENUE.  VICE  LAWRENCE 
B  GIBBS.  RESIGNED 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

DELOS  CY  JAMISON  OF  MONTANA  TO  BE  DIREC 
TOR  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  I.AND  MANAGEMENT.  VICE 
ROBERT  F  BURFORD  Rl-aiGNED 

IN  THE  AIR  FORCE 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICER  FOR  APPOINT 
MENT  TO  THE  GRADE  OF  LIEUTENANT  GENERAL  ON 
THE  RKTIRED  LIST  PURSUANT  TO  THE  PROVISIONS 
OF  TITLE  10  UNITED  STATES  CODE  SECTION  1370 

To  be  lieutenant  general 


RECESS  UNTIL  8:30  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment heretofore  propounded  and 
Senate  Resolution  137,  as  a  further 
mark  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  the 
deceased  Hon.  Claude  D.  Pepper,  late 
Representative  from  the  State  of  Flor- 
ida, the  Senate  will  stand  in  recess 
until  8:30  a.m.  tomorrow. 

Thereupon,  at  6:57  p.m..  the  Senate 
recessed  until  Thursday,  June  1,  1989, 
at  8:30  a.m. 


LT    GEN 
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NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  May  31,  1989: 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

KEITH  LAPHAM  BROWN  OP  COLORADO.  TO  BE  AM 
BASSADOR  EXTRAORDINARY  AND  PLENIPOTENTIA 
RY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OP  AMERICA  TO  DEN 
MARK.  TO  WHICH  POSITION  HE  WAS  APPOINTED 
DURING  THE  RECESS  OF  THE  SENATE  FROM  fKTO 
BER  22.  1»M.  TO  JANUARY  3.  1989 

WILLIAM  ANDREAS  BROWN.  OP  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  A 
CAREER  MEMBER  OP  THE  SENIOR  FOREIGN  SERVICE 
CLASS  OP  CAREER  MINISTER.  TO  BE  AMBASSADOR 
EXTRAORDINARY  AND  PLENIPOTENTIARY  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA  TO  ISRAEL.  TO  WHICH 
POSITION  HE  WAS  APPOINTED  DURING  THE  RECESS 
OP  THE  SENATE  FROM  OCTOBER  22  1988  TO  JANU 
ARY  3   19S9 

DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

DEE  V.  BENSON.  OF  UTAH.  TO  BE  US  ATTORNEY 
FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OP  UTAH  FOR  THE  TERM  OF  4 
YEARS  VICE  BRENT  D  WARD  RESIGNED 

CXECDTIVE  OFFICE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

REGGIE  B.  WALTON.  OP  THE  DISTRICT  OP  COLUM 
BIA.   TO   BE    ASSOCIATE   DIRECTOR    FOR    NATIONAL 


IN  THE  ARMY 

THE  FX)LIOWING  NAMED  OFFICER  TO  BE  PLACED 
ON  THE  RETIRED  LIST  IN  GRADE  INDICATED  UNDER 
THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10  UNITED  STATES  CODE 
SECTION  1370 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

LT  GEN   KENNETH  E  LEWI   462  36  8977.  US  ARMY 

IN  THE  AIR  FORCE 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICERS  FOR  PERMA 
NENT  PROMOTION  IN  THE  US  AIR  FORCE  UNDER 
THE  PROVISIONS  OF  SECTION  628.  TITLE  10.  UNITED 
STATES  CODE  AS  AMENDED.  WITH  DATES  OF  RANK 
TO  BE  DETERMINED  BY  THE  SECRETARY  OP  THE  AIR 
FORCE 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 

EDWARD  T  SCHWAB  492  34  3409 
FELIPE  E  VIZCARRONDO   191  38  0423 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

ANTONIO  A  B  MATABAN  U"l  40  8008 
CAMILLE  PEROCIER  AGUIRRE.  583  07  8681 


DENTAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

JEFFREY  H    CAMM    155  48  9831 

IN  THE  ARMY 

THE  I-'OI.IXJWING  NAMED  OFFICER  ON  THE  ACTIVE 
DUTY  LIST  FOR  APPf)INTMENT  TO  THE  GRADE  INDI 
CATED  IN  THE  US  ARMY  IN  ACCORDANCE  WITH  SEC 
TION  744.  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 

LAWRENCE  C  MOHR  JR    050  38  7535 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICERS.  ON  THE 
ACTIVE  DUTY  LIST  FOR  PROMOTION  TO  THE  GRADE 
INDICATED  IN  THE  US  ARMY  IN  ACCORDANCE  WITH 
SECTIONS  624  AND  628.  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES 
CODE  THE  OFFICER  IDENTIFIED  WITH  AN  ASTERISK 
IS  ALSO  NOMINATED  FOR  APPOINTMENT  IN  THE  REG 
UI.AR  ARMY  IN  ACCORDANCE  WITH  SECTION  531. 
TITLE  10.  UNITED  .STATES  CODE 

ARMY 

To  be  colonel 

RONALD  E  HALL   191  .14  0506 
AUBREY  WHITE  466  64  6310 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

DONNIE  L  HENLEY  411  76  3761 
STEPEHN  J  NALLY  192  38  9778 
JAMES  l.  WALKER   295  42  3703 

MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS 

To  be  major 

CHARLES  M   HARRIS  507  62  8217 
•MICHAEL  A  .STANTON   347  42  7258 

IN  THE  NAVY 

THE  FOLLOWING  AIR  FORCE  CADETS  TO  BE  PERMA 
NENT  ENSIGN  IN  THE  LINE  OR  STAFF  CORPS  OF  THE 
US  NAVY.  PURSUANT  TO  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES 
CODE.  SECTION  531 

ALAN  E  BELL  STEVEN  N  SPANOVICH 

THOMAS  T  COOK  BRIAN  D  STANFORD 

IN  THE  NAVY 

THE  FOLiaWINCi  NAMED  ENLISTED  COMMLSSION 
ING  PROGRAM  CANDIDATES  TO  BE  APPOINTED  PER 
MANENT  ENSIGN  IN  THE  LINE  OF  THE  US  NAVY  PUR 
SUANT  TO  TITLE  10  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION 
531 

JOHN  CRAIG  MICHAEL  MARTIN 

WALLACE  LOVELY 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  US  NAVAL  RESERVE  OFFI 
CER  TO  BE  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  LIEUTENANT  IN 
THE  MEDICAL  CORPS  OF  THE  US    NAVY.  PURSUANT 
TO  TITLE  10  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  531 
ANDREW  W   LEWIS 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  NAVY  ENLISTED  CANDI 
DATES  TO  BE  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  ENSIGN  IN 
THE  MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS  OF  THE  US  NAVY 
PURSUANT  TO  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SEC 
TION  531 


To  be  major 


RANDY  K   BOTTNEH    121  42  8714 
JOHN  C   PENNOCK   064  44  9196 
KIRK  H  SHELLEY  075  46  8095 

DENTAL  CORPS 

To  be  major 

MURRAY  KELLAR   216  48  4063 
JOHN  W   MORRISON   521  52  .5889 

THE  FOLLOWING  OFFICERS  FOR  APPOINTMENT  IN 
THE  REGULAR  AIR  FORCE  UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS 
OF  SECTION  531  TITLE  10  UNITED  STATES  CODE 
WITH  A  VIEW  TO  DESIGNATION  UNDER  THE  PROVI 
SIONS  OF  SECTION  8067  TITLE  10  UNITED  STATES 
CODE.  TO  PERFXJRM  DUTIES  INDICATED  WITH 
GRADE  AND  DATE  OF  RANK  TO  BE  DETERMINED  BY 
THE  SECRETARY  OP  THE  AIR  FORCE  PROVIDED 
THAT  IN  NO  CASE  SHALL  THE  FOLLOWING  OFFICERS 
BE  APPOINTED  IN  A  GRADE  HIGHER  THAN  THAT  IN 
DICATED 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

RAYMOND  T  BARBERA   558  92  6371 
CHRISTOPHER  N   HEINRICHS.  571  68  2791 
GREGORY  J  TOUSSAINT.  397  60  4032 


JOSEPH  BARNES  III 
PAUL  E  BEDSOLE 
TIMOTHY  D  BOLLINGER 
NORMA  C  BROWDER 
RAMON  J   BUYSON 
JAMES  E  CARTER  JR 
PATRICIA  Ci   CHAPPLE 
MARK  J  CONRAD 
CONNIE  J   A   DAY 
CHERYL  A   DEWEY 
DAVID  P  DULA 
DEBRA  L  DUNCAN 


NANCY  L  FRANZE 
TYRONE  E  GILMORE 
WILLIAM  C   HANCOCK 
DAVID  D  MULLARKEY 
SHAWN  P  MURPHY 
MANUEL  E  NAOUIT 
RENARD  PEEPLES 
DIANE  PULKOWNIK 
LANE  S  TAYLOR 
JOSEPH  TRIPLETT  JR. 
THOMAS  A  VAN  PELT 
MARGARET  A   WEBB 


THE  FOLLOWINi;  NAMED  NAVAL  RESERVE  OFFI 
CERS  TO  BE  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  ENSIGN  IN  THE 
LINE  OR  STAFF  CORPS  OF  THE  US  NAVY  PURSUANT 
TO  TITLE  10  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  531 

JOSEPH  F  BRANAN 

REEVES  A   DAVES 

MICHAEL  W   DENIS 

SCOTT  A   FAULKNER 

TIMOTHY  R   HALLADY 

WILLARDS  JAMES 

FREDERICK  B  LAWRENCE 

JEFFREY  K   MCGOWAN 

BENNETT  W   PAFFORD 

MICHAEL  W  SIRACUSE 

JO.SEPH  R   WESSLING 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  US  NAVY  OFFICERS  TO 
BE  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  COMMANDER  IN  THE 
MEDICAL  CORPS  OF  THE  U  S  NAVAL  RESERVE.  PUR 
SUANT  TO  TITLE  10  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION 
593 
JANET  H   BUCK  CLINTON  A   MEDBERY  III 

IN  THE  AIR  FORCE 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICERS  FOR  PERMA 
NENT  PROMOTION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AIR 
FORCE  UNDER  THE  APPROPRIATE  PROVISIONS  OP 
SECTION  624.  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  AS 
AMENDED.  WITH  DATES  OF  RANK  TO  BE  DETER 
MINED  BY  THE  SECRETARY  OP  THE  AIR  FORCE. 


May  31,  198S 


LOUIS  W  ADAMS.  III. 
FREDERIC  H  BROWN 
RICHARD  L  CALHOU 
BENEDICT  CONNAUa 
LAURENCE  P  CRIGGl 
DAVID  R  DASHER.  06 
JOHN  M  DENNY.  529 
IX3NALD  D  FATE.  537 
STEPHEN  E  PRYLINC 
ROBERT  K  GOODE,  1 
JOHN  R  HEBERT.  438 
DAVIDS  HESS  275  38 
GLEN  D  HOUSTON,  4' 
DANIEL  L  KAAT,  394- 
FRANK  A  KYLE,  JR,  : 
W  R  LANOENDERPE 
LEWIS  V  LIEB,  JR,  45: 
SHELDON  R  MANN,  2 
GEORGE  J  MCALPIN 
JOHN  J  MCDONALD. 
STEPHEN  P  MOORE. 
TIMOTHY  C  MOORE. 
STEVEN  J  OLSON.  53: 
PAUL  W  RECORD.  26' 
ROBERT  W  RUDD  46 
PETER  M  SPRADLIN( 
DENNIS  E.  STELTON. 
DENNIS  D  STUCKEY 
WILLIAM  G  TAYLOR 
RAYMOND  L  TIPFAN 
BLAKE  E  WAYMAN  ' 
DAVID  E  WILLIAMS, 
DAVID  J  ZANER,  184 


WILLIAM  G  BARTLE' 
WILLIAM  K  BUTLER 
TEES  CAMPION,  521 
FRANK  E  CARPENTI 
NORMA  J  C  CORRE/ 
GEORGE  R  CREECH 
BRIAN  M  DAVIS.  483 
VINCENT  F  X  DEENl 
MICHAEL  J  DICKER! 
DOUGLAS  R  DOUVIl 
KENNETH  D  DYKST 
ALVAROJ  ESPINOS/ 
WILLIAM  JAMES  PO( 
MALCOLM  N  GOODV 
RONALD  E  GRIMWO 
WILLY  I  M  M  HUYG 
JOSEPH  E  KELLEY.  : 
JOHN  C  LEOPOLD.  41 
PHILIP  R  MARTIN.  J 
RAYMOND  E  MATSC 
FREDRICK  A  MCCUl 
PATRICIA  M  MCGAN 
LLOYD  P  MCGINNIS 
WILLIAM  Y  MCKEE. 
DANNY  W  MYERS.  4 
WINGSHEUNG  NGDI 
MALIWAN  K  NUANG 
LYONIO  B  NUNES.  0' 
RAMON  L  ORTALIZ. 
PATRICK  G  PAGLE> 
SUSHILA  M  PATEL,  1 
RONALD  W  PLEMOh 
DAVID  E  PORTERPI 
KAMAL  K  RAISANI. 
THOMAS  K  RESAN. 
HOWARD  L  RITTER 
LEE  P  RODGERS.  431 
WALTER  A  ROLL.  Jf 
JAMES  G  ROUDEBU 
GUALBERT  M  SANC 
KLAUS  O  SCHAPER. 
DAVID  C  SCHUTT.  3 
JOHN  S  SILVA.  567  6 
DONALD  Z.  SOKOL.  ( 
JAY  D  SPRENOER,  5 
JAMES  D  STEVENSC 
ROBERT  L  TRAMAL 
GARRETT  R  TUCKI 


THE  FOLLOWING 
NENT  PROMOTION 
FORCE,  UNDER  TH 
SECTION  624.  TITL 
AMENDED.  WITH  I 
MINED  BY  THE  SEC 


STEPHEN  W  ANDR! 
PETER  J  BALOGH.  ; 
VERMON  C  BARNE' 
DONALD  M  BELLES 
WALTON  L  BOLGEf 
TOMMY  E  BOWMAI 
DENNIS  M  BRICH.  3 
JOHN  B  BRILEY.  41 
DAVID  B  BROOM.  5 
JAMES  C  BROOME. 
MICHAEL  R  BROWl 
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R  ON  THE  ACTIVE 
THE  GRADE  INDI 
DANCE  WITH  SEC 
CODE 


ETS  TO  BE  PEHMA 
PF  CORPS  OK  THE 
0.  UNITED  STATES 


PED  COMMISSION 
S  APPOINTED  PER 
HE  i;.S   NAVY    PUR 

es  code,  section 
:l  martin 

AL  RfSERVEOFFI 
it  LIEUTENANT  IN 
NAVY.  PURSUANT 
.  SECTION  531 

ENLISTED  CANDI 
\NENT  ENSIGN  IN 
P  THE  US  NAVY, 
ITATES  CODE,  SEC 


L  RESERVE  OFFI 
:NT  ENSIGN  IN  THE 
;  NAVY  PURSUANT 
:.  SECTION  531 


AVY  OFFICERS  TO 
MMANDER  IN  THE 
fAL  RESERVE,  PUR 
ES  CODE,  SECTION 


DENTAL  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 

LOUIS  W    ADAMS    III    453  84  9258 
FREDERIC  H   BROWN   582  98  3097 
RICHARD  L  CALHOUN  540  54  9922 
BENEDICT  CONNAUGHTON.  154  32  1824 
LAURENCE  P  CRIGGER,  236  80  7845 
DAVID  R  DASHER,  068  40  8336 
JOHN  M   DENNY,  529  58  3110 
DONALD  D  FATE,  537  50  1881 
STEPHEN  E  PRYLING   219  46  7101 
ROBERT  K  GOODE,  136  42  4407 
JOHN  R  HEBEHT,  438  64  3817 
DAVIDS  HESS  275  38  2356 
GLEN  D  HOUSTON,  446  54  7432 
DANIEL  L   KAAT,  394-48  8098 
FRANK  A   KYLE,  JR  310  54  5288 
W   R   LANOENDERPER,  269  46  2917 
LEWIS  V   LIEB,  JR,  453  78  9424 
SHELDON  R  MANN,  223-64  0124 
GEORGE  J  MCALPINE,  339  42  8461 
JOHN  J   MCDONALD  269  46  9215 
STEPHEN  P  MOORE  283  42  8080 
TIMOTHY  C  MOORE,  366  52  5605 
STEVEN  J    OLSON,  533  44   1241 
PAULW   RECORD,  267  46  0581 
ROBERT  W   RUDD  461  88  0398 
PETER  M  SPRADLING,  386  48  9367 
DENNIS  E.  STELTON,  502  52  9292 
DENNIS  D  STUCKEY,  277  42  0393 
WILLIAM  G  TAYLOR  573  68  1475 
RAYMOND  L  TIFFANY,  005  42  7234 
BLAKE  E   WAYMAN    498  48   1887 
DAVID  E  WILLIAMS,  329  38  4370 
DAVID  J  ZANER,  184  38  7489 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 

WILLIAM  G   BARTLETT,  220  32  3879 
WILLIAM  K   BUTLER,  272-44  6855 
TEE  S   CAMPION,  521   58  8364 
PRANK  E  CARPENTER   513  48  0512 
NORMA  J   C  CORREA,  554  88  5176 
GEORGE  R  CREECH   249  74  2531 
BRIAN  M   DAVIS,  483-58  9944 
VINCENT  F  X  DEENEY,  169  36  8663 
MICHAEL  J   DICKERSON   270  46  2339 
DOUGLAS  R   DOUVILLE  486  50  5621 
KENNETH  D  DYKSTRA,  243  74  3073 
ALVARO  J    ESPINOSA.  443  40  6487 
WILLIAM  JAMES  POODY,  216  36-4022 
MALCOLM  N  GOODWIN  JR,  242  50  5536 
RONALD  E  GRIMWOOD,  JR,  276  48  01 14 
WILLY  I   M   M   HUYGHE,  361  38  8437 
JOSEPH  E  KELLEY,  337  48  2386 
JOHN  C  LEOPOLD,  463  72  3343 
PHILIP  R  MARTIN,  JR,  204  22  1439 
RAYMOND  E  MATSON,  293  30  6155 
FREDRICK  A   MCCURDY,  508  54  3188 
PATRICIA  M   MCGANNON,  523  52  2499 
LLOYD  P  MCGINNIS,  236  72-6961 
WILLIAM  Y   MCKEE.  432  94-8287 
DANNY  W  MYERS,  410  82  3489 
WINGSHEUNG  NGDILLON,  260  13  8165 
MALIWAN  K   NUANGCHAMNONG,  556  02  3334 
LYONIO  B  NUNES,  042  52  9195 
RAMON  L  ORTALIZ,  320-50  3085 
PATRICK  G   PAGLEN,  102  40  2743 
SUSHILA  M   PATEL.  104  52-0646 
RONALD  W   PLEMONS.  509  46  3205 
DAVID  E  PORTERPIELD   169  38-0444 
KAMAL  K  RAISANI,  141  54  2220 
THOMAS  K  RESAN,  399-48  9039 
HOWARD  L  RITTER  JR,  268  46  7885 
LEE  P  RODGERS,  439-82  4461 
WALTER  A   ROLL,  JR.  157  38  1483 
JAMES  G   ROUDEBUSH.  508-62  9187 
GUALBERT  M  SANCHEZ.  566  74  1974 
KLAUS  O  SCHAPER.  484  64  3320 
DAVID  CSCHUTT.  341  42  2744 
JOHNS  SILVA.  567  60  1146 
DONALD  Z.  SOKOL.  047  26  3589 
JAY  D  SPRENGER  534  48  5622 
JAMES  D  STEVENSON   506  58  2949 
ROBERT  L  TRAMALONI,  062  38  6689 
GARRETT  R  TUCKER   III,  458  56  3033 

IN  THE  AIR  FORCE 

THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  OFFICERS  FOR  PERMA 
NENT  PROMOTION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AIR 
FORCE.  UNDER  THE  APPROPRIATE  PROVISIONS  OP 
SECTION  624.  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE,  AS 
AMENDED.  WITH  DATES  OP  RANK  TO  BE  DETER 
MINED  BY  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE. 

DENTAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

STEPHEN  W  ANDREWS.  550-72-4610 
PETER  J  BALOGH.  353  46  1587 
VERMON  C  BARNEY.  528  74  9918 
DONALD  M  BELLES.  016-44  9500 
WALTON  L  BOLGER.  128  42-0649 
TOMMY  E  BOWMAN.  416  56-0561 
DENNIS  M   BRICH.  313  54-3422 
JOHN  B  BRILEY.  412  88  0958 
DAVID  B  BROOM.  575  58-1851 
JAMES  C  BROOME.  JR.  242  74  4988 
MICHAEL  R.  BROWN.  473-62  1469 


STEPHEN  G   BURKE.  585  40  7251 
RICHARD  BUSSONE.  108  40   1864 
JOSEPH  D  CAMAC-HO  505  64  5872 
JEFFREY  H  CAMM.  155  48  9831 
MARK  T  CARLSON.  500  60  4434 
BRADFORD  W  CHRISTENSON    137  40  1889 
DOUGLAS  A  CLARKE.  574  20  0611 
HOWARD  F  CONE  JK.  265  13  OH23 
MONTE  L  COOPER  567  86  6181 
MULLEN  O  COOVER.  JR   232  86  2571 
CLIFFORD  W  CORNELIUS  479  58  2378 
WALTER  C  DANIEIS.  156  38  2301 
RICHARD  D   DAVIS   283  42  4434 
ALEX  A   DEPERALTA  JR   578  70  8812 
HERMAN  S  DICKERSON   435  76  5860 
DAVID  A  DZIACHAN.  376  46  5890 
ROBERT  L  ECKLES  413  76  5607 
RICHARD  C   EDWARDS   522  74  4941 
ALAN  L  FAHNDRICH   281  44  5438 
JOHN  E   FARHOOD   216  40  9317 
JAMES  J   FLAGGERT  III   464  94  6744 
FRANK  J   FOREMAN   312  .SO  1900 
MARK  A  GEISEL.  550  64  5013 
GEORGE  J  GERDTS.  073  46  2860 
FLOYD  W  GREEN   294  56  3751 
PAUL  D  GREENE.  JR.  236  74  2561 
BARRY  P  OREENLEY.  508  60  4793 
THURSTON  P  GREENWOOD  409  84  8542 
THEODORE  J  GRELLNER   492  58  9116 
JEFFREY  C  HAMBLETON.  510  48  8293 
JEANNE  HANSENBAYLESS  452-76  3294 
ROBERT  L  HEIST   293-50  5159 
THOMAS  J   HILTON.  187  38  0145 
RICHARD  M   HIRAKI   521  80  6294 
JOHN  W    HOFMAN    514  44  9292 
JOHN  S  HORNBURG   449  90  4926 
STEPHEN  P  IPPOLITO  SR.  125  46  9725 
JAMES  T  KANDL.  324  48  3194 
BRUCE  A.  KENNEDY.  585  20  9669 
WALTER  C  KIRK  JR   250  88  4440 
PAMELA  J   KLOOTE  373  60  0025 
JOHN  C   KNIGHT  258  90  7404 
KENNETH  E  KOENKE  489  54  3734 
MARK  H    KREUTNER    493  54  4589 
KENNETH  A  LEVIN    101  44  5331 
JOHN  A  LEVON,  308  62  9531 
ROBERT  M   LOMAZZO,  019  42  5788 
MICHAEL  W   MARTIN,546  86  8624 
DAVID  G   MATHERS   175  44  9640 
DAVID  W   MCMICHAEL  405  74  6045 
GARY  G   MOLLER    143  46  4995 
WILLIAM  S  MOORE,  545  96  7735 
STEPHEN  R   MORRISON,  218  46  8127 
WILLIAM  P  NAYLOR,  146  36  8192 
CRAIG  L  NELSON,  130  40  3483 
MICHAEL  F  NEUBAUER,  549  92  2597 
STEPHEN  M   NEUSER   283  54  6387 
STEVEN  J   NEVINS,  087  46  2281 
ALAN  D  NEWTON   086  38  1008 
GLENDA  E  S  NUCKOLS,  487  52  3214 
ROBERT  A  OLSON   572  72  2387 
PAUL  B  OSBORNE  404  70  0569 
JOHNNIE  D  OVERTON  452  98  6247 
STEPHEN  W  OWEN   462  86  6181 
CHARLES  W   PEMBLE  III   261  96  2431 
THOMAS  J   PLAMONDON,  480  70  5402 
RONALD  L  PLEIS,  507  64  0906 
FORREST  R   POINDEXTER  525  96  7201 
STEPHEN  W   PORTER   402  82  6481 
MARIA  A   RABBIO  026  32  2618 
WILLIAM  H   RAINES,  547  90  3435 
REX  T  RAPER   284  52  1793 
THOMAS  CREINHART    124  42  2725 
JOHN  J   RICHTER  III   462  80  1825 
DAVID  A  SATHER,  472  60  5222 
KIRK  D  SATROM    151  38  5632 
STEPHEN  A  SCHMIDT  .505  68  9320 
ERIC  S.  SCHUERMER   401  78  5051 
JEFFRY  R  SHAEFER  095  38  6648 
MICHAEL  D  SHANNON   503  56  5709 
RAYANNE  F  SHANNON   485  74  7349 
MICHAEL  F  SHEDU3SKY   208  42  6300 
JAMF^  L  SHEETS,  561  72  8434 
CARL  C  SHOPF,  229  66  4453 
JOHNNY  L  SILER  463  82  4566 
RONNY  M  SIMMONS  436  72  4193 
MICHAEL  W  SMITH   238  94  8815 
SHEILA  WW  SONGROZICH   214  60  6151 
JUDY  P  STRICKLAND  252  94  4733 
ROBERT  E  SUNDQUIST   130  38  6497 
FAITH  A  THOMAS,  286  54  2137 
HAROLDS  WESTERHOLM  II   243  76  1546 
SCOTT  W   WIGGINS,  510  60  2484 
DERRICK  K  WILCHER   254  92  4877 
BARRY  M    WYMAN    561   94  3793 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

SUSAN  P  ABERNATHY   432  02  4023 
THERESEJ   ADDISON   418  60  5778 
CHARLES  E  ALLEN,  259  88  9644 
HANS  E  ARVIDSON,  328  34  8348 
RAYMOND  T  BARBER  A  558  92  6371 
RICHARD  J   BARRY  006  48  3007 
RICHARD  J   BARTH   343  42  1729 
THOMAS  N   BEACH,  379  54  6733 
CARLA  A    BEECHIE   451   80  4244 
WILLIAM  F  BINKLEY   310  60  6378 
JERROLDG   BLACK  495  64  5734 
WILLIAM  R   BLACK   535  42  3238 
CRAIG  E   CHAMBERLAIN    228  78  38,33 


DAVID  O  CHASTAIN   587  50  8651 
MURPHY  A   CHESNEY  III    564  92  4643 
ALAN  W  CHRISTENSEN  071  42  2581 
WILLIAM  R  CLARK   356  38  9091 
DONALD  J  CLEMENT  510  56  6238 
RONALD  R  COFFEY,  062  44-5294 
JACK  L   DAVIS   497  54  4523 
KENNETH  R   DAVIS  471  64  2438 
WILLIAM  E  DICKERSON  029  34  4851 
JAMES  W  DICKEY  III,  263  86  5524 
JOHN  G  DORAN  JR  490  46  1163 
JEAN  B  DORVAL,  112  60  5748 
DENNIS  M   DREHNER  093  42  2015 
JAMES  P  DURNING   139  48  7319 
GLENN  W   EHRLICH    110  48  7007 
TERRY  D  EXSTRUM,  507  62  0460 
SHARON  A    FALKENHEIMER   073  44   1379 
JOHN  A    FLING    508  72  0366 
TIMOTHY  GEORGELAS.  225  64  0512 
ROBERT  H  GIBBS,  399  46  5803 
PAUL  E  GILLIAM  JR,  220  58  1778 
KENNETH  P  GLIFORT,  044  48  5728 
CHARLES  B  GREEN  326  50  6223 
JOAN  R  GRIFTITH,  419  74  7775 
LARRY  LYNN  HAGAN  453  86  5237 
KENNETH  C   HANCOCK  440  56  1215 
ROBERTO   HARDY   228-66  0938 
CHRISTOPHER  N   HEINRICHS,  571  68  2791 
JOHNR  HYATT  JR  414  88  0755 
IAN  J   JOHNSON.  081  56  9974 
FREDERICK  W  JONES.  497  64  9445 
MICHAEL  D  JONES.  529  72  3391 
WILLIAM  M    KELLY.  352  44  4485 
JASON  Y    KIM.  382  70  0580 
THOMAS  H   KING.  213  62  4268 
KELLY  J   KRIZAN.  504  64  7251 
SHELLEY  D  LARSON,  488  56  0810 
CHI  H   I.E,  378  78  5349 
KENNETH  D  LECKIE  451  84  6272 
JOHN  E  LEWIS,  526  72  5965 
MICHAEL  J   LUCCA.  471  66  8033 
GREGORY  K   LUX  331  40  6279 
GREGORIA  MARRERO  584  12  7846 
JOHN  A  MARSHALL  II   225  58  4609 
LINDSEYS   MARTINSON    112  46  9747 
JOHN  A  MAYER  478  52  2070 
DAVID  A   MCCARTHY  047  48  0769 
KATHLEEN  M   MCCAULEY    185  38  2711 
JAMES  W   MCCRISKIN    157  46  1190 
DANIEL  P   MCMAHON   066  44  4307 
MILTON  A    MEINHARDT   441   46  3025 
JOHN  M   MILBOURN   557  78  5767 
ALEX  A  MORALESCABAN   401  66  9329 
PAUL  E  MORTON.  312  54  3215 
KEVIN  J   NEHRING   374  54  0719 
CAROLYN  G   NEWTON   268  36  8892 
JOHN  J   O  DONNELL   179  38  6657 
HENRY  JO  NEAL.  417  72  5011 
DONALD  OSBORNE  088  40  8901 
RELFORDE  PATTERSON   489  58  0413 
DONALD  E  PAYNTER  480  64  7339 
JACK  A  PEARSON.  492  62  3776 
STEVEN  J   PEREZ  262  21   2017 
JEBS  PICKARD.  400  82  4020 
GALEN  V   POOLE.  400  78  4039 
CHARLES  D  PROCTER   255  84  6195 
PRATHIBA  RAM   290  62  4972 
JAMES  D   REEVES   464  68  4041 
LONDE  A  RICHARDSON  048  46  6199 
RUTH  A   ROBINSON.  366  58  6377 
ROBERT  L  RUXER.  JR.  282  44  2*73 
GERALD  W  SABOE  482  70  4822 
RAFAEL  M  SANTIAGO  583  38  8806 
ROBERT  E  SAYERS  272  44  8031 
THOMAS  E  SCOTT.  575  68  7958 
FRANK  J  SHEPPARD  575  56  8002 
RASAS  SILENAS   163  46  1403 
CRAIG  M  SLATER   192  40  8969 
DAVID  C  SMITH.  542  50  2360 
RUSSELL  R  SNYDER.  534  46  7026 
LEOJ  SPACCAVENTO.  135  42  4378 
PETER  J  STEPHENS.  451  70  4912 
CHARLES  B  STEVENS.  016  34  6180 
JAMES  B  STEWART  JR  448  46  5765 
NELSON  H  STURGIS  111.013  34  9997 
MARK  G  SWEDENBURC   378  54  1848 
EDWARD  TAXIN    177  36  5901 
THOMAS  M   TAYLOR.  424  68  2898 
DOROTHY  J   THOMPSON.  403  68  4408 
JAMES  M   THOMPSON  566  82  4133 
GREGORY  J   TOUSSAINT  397  60  4032 
HUBERT  N  TRUSS  583  10  7636 
PAT  L  UNTERSEHER  508  66  4813 
PETER  A  VALEN   469  66  0672 
RODGER  D  VANDERBEEK.  485  62  7472 
RONALD  C  WALKER.  451  92  6721 
STEPHEN  G   WALLER  498  50  8353 
JERRY  D  WEATHERS.  460  68  7410 
JAY  A  WEISS  512  48  4259 
ROBERT  G   WELLMAN.  403  64  2923 
JOHNNY  B  WHEELOCK   355  46  6231 
KATHLEEN  W  WILSON.  482  68  2078 
MICHAEL  R  WILSON.  480  64  9723 
ROBERT  A   WILSON.  345  38  4846 
THOMAS  F  WOLD  567  64  2333 
EARL  G   WOLF  JR   263  82  5898 
RICHARD  B  ZELLMER  393  42  1904 
ROBERTO   ZERULL.  336  34  9973 
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IN  THE  AIR  FORCE 


UMI 


THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICERS  FOR  PERMA 
NENT  PROMOTION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AIR 
FORCE  UNDER  THE  APPROPRIATE  PROVISIONS  OP 
SECTION  624.  TITLE  10  UNITED  STATES  CODE  AS 
AMENDED  WITH  DATES  OF  RANK  TO  BE  DETER 
MINED  BY  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  AIR  h-ORCE 

DENTAL  CORPS 

To  be  major 

DENNIS  M    ANDERSON    346  56  7879 
MICHAELJ   ATWOOD.  158  56  1332 
BARBARA  BARNETT.  153  46  0310 
JAMES  C  BRAUN.  288  68  7293 
PHILUP  B  BRINTLE.  242  88  0542 
CRAIG  D  BROWN  483  78  269« 
ROBERT  R   BURNETT  308  56  8553 
MONTE  L  CARLSON.  528  90  9575 
GARY  A  CARTER.  216  76  1976 
ALLEN  J  CHHISTENSON.  528  02  8715 
TIMOTHY  S  CLASEMAN,  502  76  2246 
ELIZABETH  J  DEBELIUS.  212  72  9223 
DANIEL  L.  DEFAZIO  296  52  6290 
RANDALL  C  DUNCAN  461  08  8707 
HUONG  L  DUONG.  586  46  9762 
DONALD  C  EASTIN.  527  23  0660 
DOUGLAS  M   ERICKSON  469  54  3915 
ROBERT  F  FEREK.  361  42  4493 
SALVADOR  FLORES,  JR.  463  13  3878 
JAMES  M   OAMBILL.  242  02  7144 
WILLIAM  B  GARDNER.  406  86  9682 
DAVID  A  GONZALES.  525  04  9324 
THOMAS  W  GRACE.  JR.  139  48  5131 
MICHAEL  C  HALL.  239  94  7737 
BRIAN  LEE  HASSE  472  62  0919 
JAMES  M   REIT.  449  94  7291 
LEE  A  HOLSTEIN.  195  44  4593 
CHARLES  A  HOLTORF  519  76  4885 
WILUAM  F  JENNINGS.  568  94  1927 
ROBERTO   KARKER.  319  60  9861 
LESUE  KARNS.  571  98  1696 
MICHAEL  A   KOCH.  271  46  9171 
JOHNC  LEIST  III.  281  64  5993 
JAMES  S  LINDEMUTH   561  04  9853 
GARY  C  MARTIN  528  86  1245 
CHRISTOPHER  C   MEDLEY  042  62  0563 
STEPHEN  W  MERRILL.  265  82  4643 
JOHN  J  MIKOTOWICZ.  205  52  6408 
RICHARD  R  MILLER.  440  70  8893 
KEVIN  W  MORRILL.  DOS  58  2462 
JOHNH   MUMPORD.  519  60  1947 
GARY  M   NASSIP.  028  50  8952 
BRADLEY  J  NELSON.  472  78  1602 
KEVIN  M   NOALL.  218  82  9655 
JAMES  L  PAUKERT.  463  78  5236 
ALAN  U  PEET.  528  06  5747 
ROBERT  H   POINDEXTER.  457  25  3955 
THOMAS  G   RICE.  020  46  1220 
HOWARD  W  ROBERTS.  401  68  9264 
STACY  E  ROBINSON.  520  78  5376 
PAUL  M   ROGERS.  550  88  5797 
TODD  F  SHOCKLEY.  395  64  8281 
JEREMY  J  SMITH.  463  04  2034 
JAMES  R  SPALDING.  JR.  401  82  7992 
DAVID  A  STANCZYK.  520  64  6597 
DENNIS  L  STARKEY   526  08  4546 
LARRY  TABATCHNICK.  142  42  9669 
WALTER  L  THOMAS  555  84  7157 
KRAIGS  VANDEWALLE.  459  02  5612 
DOUGLAS  C  WILSON.  528  92  8521 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  major 

STEVEN  M   ABBADESSA.  490  66  7568 

MICHAELJ   AINSCOUGH   325  48  2857 

MICHAEL  P  ALBERT.  005  66  8478 

STEFANIE  M  ALPERT.  359  58  4247 

DENNISTHOMAS  ALTER.  261  41   1414 

DANIEL  P   ALYEA.  499  52  8380 

BRITT  ANDERSON.  526  43  3421 

CHESTER  ANDRZEJEWSKI  JR.  042  48  5909 

JACK  ANSTANDIG.  201  40  2441 

GARY  DA  WAYNE  BABBITT  459  25  4063 

PAUL  LINCOLN  BALDRIDGE.  169  48  6096 

JOHN  E  BARBER.  459  92  5902 

PHILLIP  D  BARNELU  331  40  2380 

RICHARD  D  BAUER.  084  46  8828 

EVERETT  E   BAYNE.  445  48  5825 

MICHAEL  V   BEHESHTI.  262  55  6515 

MARK  C  BIDWELL.  279  58  4307 

WILLIAM  D  BIEOIGER  461   13  0187 

STEPHEN  J   BLAIR  042  54  9434 

STEVEN  J   BLATCHFORD  556  98  1382 

DANIEL  RICHARD  BLIZZARD  363  64  8302 

GARY  M   BLUM.  212  68  6345 

MARGARET  ELLEN  BOJANOWSKI.  327  52  6955 

PRANK  O  BONNARENS.  JR.  059  50  0523 

SCOTT  LEE  BOOTH.  566  25  4899 

KRAIG  S  BOWER.  455  27  6057 

CHARLES  A  BROWN.  JR.  202  48  0657 

TIMOTHY  G   BRYANT.  5«2  13  9636 

CLARE  W   BUDD.  174  54  42II 

JAMES  T  BUPFUM.  020-44  3519 

MICHAELJ   BUTLER    154  54  5508 

JAY  M   BUTTERMAN.  076-52  7488 

LUIS  A  CALDERANIEVES.  584  82  0378 

LETA  T  CALLAHAN.  587  13  0312 

EDWARDC  CALLAWAY  446  50  0312 

TERESA  ALLEN  CAMPBELL.  250  08  0600 


JOSEPH  CAPRE.  583  02  2595 

CHRISTOPHER  CASEY.  065  38  5409 

SUZANNE  M   CECCONI    553  04  621H 

DOUGLAS  J  CHADBOURNE.  263  98  im24 

DONALD  H  CHAMBERLAIN  562  02  8290 

BRIAN  D  CHESHIRE.  459  23  2974 

CHRISTOPHER  L  CHONO.  524  98  3378 

TIMOTHY  Y   CHOll    147  54  1177 

BRUCE  K  CHUNG   380  48  2290 

JOHN  T  CINCO.  216  72  3977 

JOHN  R  CLARK.  407  84  6692 

LINDA  S   COLE.  289  48  5062 

MARI  I.  J  COLE.  518  78  3552 

SCOTT  C  COLE  225  90  4712 

WILLIAM  E  COLLIER.  2(M)  .50  0355 

DOUGLAS  A  CONIGLIARO.  022  50  4316 

DAVID  A  CONNETT.  561  02  3764 

THOMAS  C  CONNOLLY    190  40  3661 

CARL  J  CONNORS.  200  50  5924 

ROBERT  D  COOPER.  287  58  2293 

TIMOTHY  S  CORCORAN.  046  58  2512 

KENNETH  L  COX  542  72  4384 

CHRISTOPHER  M   CRISCUOLO.  103  52  7668 

CRAIG  WAYNECURTIS  054  46  1749 

RONETTE  E  CYKA.  530  56  8649 

PATRICK  J   DAIOLE.  434  02  6797 

JONATHAN  S  DAITCH    149  54  7782 

SEANA  K   DALY   521  02  0088 

BRAD  L  DANSKY.  049  62  9963 

JOHN  R  J  DARBY   :I4I  40  5427 

HARIKRISHNA  R   DAVE.  182  62  4609 

LOS  REYES  OCTAVIO  DE.  152  44  6385 

MARTIN  A   DEFRANCESCO   164  52  3618 

DOMINIC  A  DEPRANCIS.  272  66  741 1 

GERARDOO  DELVALLECASELLAS.  583  90  4455 

DEBORAH  A   DEMARAIS.  144  44  0607 

PETER  F  DEMITRY.  149  42  4179 

MICHAELJOSEPH  DEROSA.  153  46  0085 

SANDRA  D   DICKERSON    362  64  5097 

BERNHARD  E  DlfTTZ.  163  48  2160 

SHARON  L  DIXON.  452  92  7700 

WILLIAM  W   DODSON.  159  38  3637 

ARAM  M   DONIGIAN  031  48  1570 

RAYMONDS  DOUGHERTY    168  46  0151 

JOHN  R   DOWNS.  215  48  2123 

TIMOTHY  J   DOWNS  558  08  5012 

DAVIDS  DROZEK   275  60  1272 

CORY  D  DUNN   5.10  50  7583 

XAVIER  A   DURALDE.  252  06  0838 

THOMAS  M   DYKES.  409  82  4957 

MARY  J   DYLLA,  470  78  8388 

RUSSELL  W   EOGERT  227  96  0962 

HOWARD  EHRENFELD  054  54  9131 

MARC  A  ELLER  086  42  1946 

JOHN  A   ENGELMANN.  JR.  Ill  42  5651 

MICHAEL  T  EUSTIS.  356  48  3944 

CHRISTIAN  T  EVANS.  212  80  7034 

JEFFREY  C  EVANS  334  46  2918 

THOMAS  MICHAEL  FAME.  079  50  7490 

JOHN  A   FANT  247  17  79.56 

SHAWNEE  L   FARNHAM    555  92  0513 

RANDALL  R   FILLMORE.  128  38  8.564 

NEIL  W   FISHER.  163  46  6140 

THOMAS  A   FISK.  258  04  9072 

MARKG    FLAMMER.  528  92  4620 

WAYNE  MING  ART  FONG  022  42  3972 

KAREN  A   FOX.  525  06  .3711 

MELANIE  ANN  FREDERICK.  439  21  8734 

HARLEE  A   FRIED.  054  38  7923 

MARC  J   FRIEDMAN  521  82  9357 

MELISSA  H    FRIES  263  1)2  8718 

DANIEL  C  GARNER   213  66  .3951 

RUSSELL  G  GELORMINI.  152  56  9724 

SHARON  R  GENUNG   209  42  7755 

JAMES  L  GIEM.  499  60  7575 

JOHN  F  GILLIS  566  80  5239 

JOHN  S  GOLDEN   552  23  4132 

DAVID  A  GOODWIN.  456  80  5065 

TRACY  A  GORDON.  272  56  34,58 

VINCENT  M  GORE  5.50  15  9897 

MICHAELJ  GORMLEY   421  80  4227 

BRIAN  T  GOULD   145  52  7538 

BRENDA  A  GOWESKY   449  61  8716 

THOMAS  E  GRAY   450  84  8792 

CAROL  JOY  GREEN  023  42  2187 

DAVID  ANDREW  GREEN   587  90  7225 

GLEN  A  GREEN  064  50  2326 

GORDON  J  GRIESHABER.  490  60  3761 

DAVID  O  GRIFFITH.  453  31  3087 

WILLIAM  C  GRIGGS.  249  17  5158 

RENE  A   GUERRERO.  449  84   2573 

JAMES  W  GUYEH   517  72  1165 

KEITH  J    HAAR    477  56  9823 

PATRICIA  RUBY  RICHARDS  HALL  212  78  7180 

ROBERT  B  HANLIN   248  02  4485 

DAN  HOLLAND  HANSEN   544  74  6044 

MARK  S  HARBER.  411  88  4281 

ROBERT  J  HARDEE.  362  64  4679 

KEVIN  R   HARDY   20O  50  6900 

SUSAN  MARIE  HARRELL.  457  96  6430 

PAULC   HARRIS.  449  21  2964 

FLOYD  W  HARTSELL.  239  1 1  9303 

TOM  A   HARTSUCH.  321  58  9534 

MARKS   HEBERLEIN   394  46  1489 

LAURA  K   HEID   112  48  3502 

RICHARD  EUGENE  HENRY   546  88  9139 

BYRON  C   HEPBURN  226  82  5630 

NORMAN  L  HERMAN   573  02  8128 

GUILLERMO  HERNANDEZ   265  06  0504 

DOUGLAS  C  HINGSBERGEN   272  44  5«77 

MARK  DUANE  HINGST  489  52  6522 

WILLIAM  B  HOCOTT,  429  23  6710 


SCOTTY  D  HODGES  244  88  2177 

BRUCE  ROLLAND  HOLMBLAD.  559  31  0344 

STEPHEN  R   HOLT,  213  48  8173 

NATHAN  S   HONDA.  576  62  2460 

TOMMY  D  HOWEY.504  88  95II 

JOHN  W   HUFFMAN   493  56  6070 

BRIAN  C   HULL.  449  08  6895 

MICHAEL  M   HUNTER.  540-64  5069 

LEO  D    HURLEY.  022  38  8346 

PATRICK  EDWARD  HURLEY.  472  66  1805 

ROBERTS  ISRAEL.  218  64  5355 

LEON  S  JACKSON.  567  72  7402 

SHARON  G   JACKSON.  498  68  0098 

LEONARD  H  JAMES.  412  98-3531 

DOUGLAS  A  JOHNSON.  367  56  4672 

ROBERT  JOHNSON.  044  48  1820 

BERNARD  LEE  JONES.  248  08  1719 

PHILLIP  W  JONES.  461  21  5984 

VICKIE  D  JONES.  579  92  7366 

DAVID  BRAY  KAERICHER.  228  74  7873 

PHILIP  J   KAPSOS.  387  64  8328 

MARY  E   KATOPODIS.  043  50  8987 

JAMES  K   KAVANAGH.  464  94  0419 

JOSEPH  J   KENNY.  309  52  2424 

SUSAN  B   KIES  040  54  4194 

JAMES  A   KING.  396  68  0327 

RICHARD  GREGG  KISHABA.  507  60  7725 

PRICE  M   KLOESS.  417  80-9805 

JAMES  R   KNOWLES.  483  58  7038 

GWENDOLYN  KNUCKLES.  249  02  6665 

PHILIP  W   KOCOLOSKI.  206  44  9745 

KATHERINE  L  KOMENDOWSKI.  084  46  5107 

JOHN  D   KOPP  063  50  8128 

TIMOTHY  N   KORITZ.  344  38  5827 

RANDY  M   KREIDER.  210  38  5104 

KATHLEEN  A   KRUK.  387  72  3141 

ANDREW  KRUPITSKY  090  44  2914 

DAVID  O   KUTSCHE.  385  46  0903 

KAREN  M   KYLE.  339  56  2993 

JAMES  R   LANDGRAE.  498  66  7686 

PHYLLIS  J   LASHLEY.  506  68  0615 

JAMF.S  H   LAUER.  168  52  3544 

THOMAS  M   LEHMAN.  285  52  6716 

JAMES  W   LESTER  JR.  237  98  1394 

ADAM  V   LEVY.  560  86  0067 

DONALD  R   LEWIS.  JR.  219  82  5018 

KEVIN  I)   LIGHT  .373  66  0567 

LINNEA  P  LINDERMAN.  026  52  2973 

STEVE  R   LINDHEIM    153  44  8346 

HENRY  H   LINDNER,  191  52  0036 

RICHARD  J   LIOTTA.  141  50  0879 

ROBERT  REBER  LIU.  193  40  0254 

JAMES  M   LONG  530  48  5395 

ARNALDO  LOPEZROMAN.  583  13  9425 

JOHN  F  LORENTZ.  007  48  1484 

FRANK  J   LORUSSO.  104  50  8430 

STEPHEN  F  LOVICH.  209  50  6596 

VANESSA  J    LUCARELLA.  157  56  4760 

MAURI  G   LUNDERMAN.  287  62  1697 

DEAN  A   LUSARDI    146  58  2268 

CLIFEX3RD  D  LUSK.  249  17  5031 

DEBORAH  S  LYON  265  29  9424 

KATHLEEN  A   MACISAAC  013  52  1412 

CATHERINE  A   MADISON.  562  31  3380 

LANCE  A    MAKI    546  66  4346 

MARSHALL  P  MALLORY.  2.58  74  6364 

JOHN  L  MANNING.  585  60  7735 

ERON  G   MANUSOV.  572  27  3739 

ALBERT  K  MAPP.  114  50  6602 

THOMAS  J    MARTIN.  042  50  0074 

TIMOTHY  W   MARTIN  493  70  6973 

JAMES  K   MASON.  191  50  7451 

MARK  WILLIAM  MAUER    167  44  9730 

THOMA.S  K    MCBRIDE   555  92  1866 

KEVIN  JOSEPH  MCCABE.  291  44  2099 

JONI  L  MCCLAIN  440  48  5987 

JEFFREY  S  MCCOLLUM    III  50  0505 

HARLAN  A   MCCULLOCH.  301  46  1023 

WILLIAM  J   MCCUNE  324  44  8840 

ELIZABETH  A  MCDANIEL.  287  50  1746 

DOUGLAS  MCDOWELL  366  66  7696 

MICHAEL  P  MCGUIRE.  517  76  6114 

THOMAS  J    MCLAUGHLIN.  380  62  4922 

KEVIN  J   MCQUAID.  062  40  3942 

DAVID  L  MERKLEY.  517  56  1729 

MARC  F  METCALFE.  271  64  4899 

MICHAELS  MEYERS.  506  78  2588 

RICHARD  LEE  MIFFLIN.  279  58  4568 

ROBERT  R   MILES.  521  76  0257 

STEPHEN  K    MILLER  424  64  4282 

JOSEPH  V   MIRENDA  095  52  0290 

MICHAEL  CHRISTOPHER  MISKO.  487  72  5537 

ALBERT  MORTON  MITCHELL.  JR.  034  42  1136 

DOUGLAS  K   MITCHELL  341  56  7371 

JAIME  E  MONTALVO  583  82  7016 

JOSUE  MONTANEZ.  453   19  3843 

PAUL  F  MONTANY.  120  52  4612 

GARRY  SCOTT  MOORE  530  56  0091 

JOSEPH  C   MOORE.  290  48  6289 

DEBRA  L  MOORMAN.  294  52  7898 

CARLOS  F  MORALES.  582  06  1250 

ALAN  JAMES  MORGAN.  456  88  741 1 

DARRELL  I   MORGAN  585  54-4324 

FRANK  W   MORGAN.  519  54  7439 

JOSEPH  STANLEY  MOSS.  JR.  279  ,54  3484 

KATHRYN  MARIE  MURPHY.  118  50  0298 

KENTR   MURPHY.048  58  5376 

PETER  C  MUSKAT  518  84  4837 

WILLIAM  E   MUTH    232  86  4533 

DAVID  H   NAKANO.  549  98  9982 

ANTONIO  NELSON.083  46  2516 

GARY  W   NELSON.  417  92  5226 


JAY  C  NEUBAUER.  I 

CAROL  JEAN  NEUM 

JAMES  S  NEVILLE  I 

KENDALL  COREY  N 

WILLIAM  NGUYEN. 

KAREN  D   NICHOLS 

ALFREDO  NIEVESG 

JOSEF  NISENBAUM. 

JOHN  M  NOLTE,  555 

KEITH  J  ODEGARD 

CATHERINE  C.OHS 

JOHN  R.  OLENYN.  51 

DEALDREY  EDUARl 

JONT  ONEAL.  511  6 

MICHAEL  R.  ORLAN 

MARTIN  G  OTTOLI 

SCOTT  E  OWENS.  41 

REEDG  PANOS.  571 

JEFFREY  O  PANOS 

JOHN  M.  PARKINSO 

JEANETTE  S  PARRl 

MARY  DEFPNER  PA 

DAVID  L  PAUL.  459- 

RONALD  L  PEARSO 

LAWRENCE  R  PECF 

DAVID  N  PEDERSO 

LANGDON  PEGRAM 

JEFFREY  J   PELTO^ 

JOSE  L  PEREZBECJ 

MANUEL  PEREZMO 

BRADLEY-  E  PERSO 

KURT  R  PETERS.  J 

JEFFREY  LYNN  PE1 

JAMES  PETTEY.  405 

DANGT  PHAM.  212 

PAUL  A  PHILLIPS,  i 

THOMAS  H.  PHILLll 

BRADLEY  R  FLAG/ 

DAVID  W   POPP.  075 

MANUEL  B  PORTA! 

DAVID  EDMUND  PC 

MARK  ALBERT  PO\ 

DAVID  N  PROCKNC 

THERON  DALE  RAC 

RICARDO  RAMIREi 

CYNTHIA  N   RAND/ 

HERSCHELD  RANI 

ROBERT  R.  RAUCH 

JOSEPH  HARRY  RA 

PAUL  E.  RECKARD. 

ERIC  D  REITZ.  275 

MICHAELS  RENICl 

STEPHANIE  M  REV 

RAYMOND  M.  REYI 

TONY  C  RICH.  245-1 

DAVID  CURTIS  RIC 

ROBERT  R.  RIEDLE 

DOUGLAS  J  ROBB. 

MARK  P.  ROBBINS. 

LAWRENCE  A.  ROB 

TERRY  ALAN  ROBI 

MARK  J   ROLLO.  02 

DAVID  B   ROSENBE 

TIMOTHY  JOEL  RO 

JEROME  E  RUBBEI 

DONALD  W   RUMBJ 

MICHAEL  T  RUMBl 

CAROL  A  B  RUPE, 

WILLIAM  E  RUSSE 

THOMAS  PAUL  RUS 

ORION  ALBERT  RU 

MICHAEL  T  RYAN. 

WILLIAM  P  SALISf 

DAVID  L.  SAMANI.  • 

VINCENTE  E  SANC 

TIMOTHY  G  SAND 

ELLEN  L  SAVAGE. 

NEIL  EDWARD  SCH 

LAWRENCE  JAY  SC 

STEVEN  K.  SCHIRF 

JOANN  M  SCHNEII 

KENNETH  O  SCHO 

ERIC  R  SCHWARZ. 

MICHAEL  P  SEAM/ 

MARK  SEIBEL.  070 

PATRICK  BRIAN  SI 

KEVIN  S  SHEA.  228 

RONALD  M  SHELT 

CHARLES  D  SHERl 

DAVID  W  SIHAU.O 

MICHAEL  K  SILBE 

JOHN  HOWARD  SIl 

HERIANTO  SJAHLl 

KIMBERLY  A  SLA' 

DANE  E  SMITH.  22 

GARY  E  SMITH.  55 

JAMES  R  SMITH.  2 

MICHAEL  B  SMITI 

ANN  K  SMITHRUE 

GERALD  RAY  SNY 

ENDEL  A  SORRA.  I 

ROBERT  LESTER  i 

MICHAEL  L.  SPARJ 

JOHN  F  SPERLINC 

CLAIR  STEPHEN  R 

BRADLEY  B  STAN 

BRAM  S  STARR.  Oi 

KATHY  LYNN  STE 

ROBERT  P  STICCi 

KEVIN  E  STIGALL 

MARY  F  STONER, 

RICHARDS  STON 
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JAY  C  NEUBAUER.  523  74  7136 

CAROL  JEAN  NEUMAN.  399-58  9424 

JAMES  S.  NEVILLE.  526  41  2185 

KENDALL  COREY  NEWSOME  328  52  4540 

WILLIAM  NGUYEN.  543  02  0714 

KAREN  D  NICHOLSON.  500  66  8277 

ALFREDO  NIEVESGONZALEZ.  583  98  4696 

JOSEP  NISENBAUM.  119  42  9144 

JOHN  M  NOLTE.  555-25  0210 

KEITH  J  ODEGARD.  474  76  1653 

CATHERINE  C.  OHSIEK.  113  46  8285 

JOHN  R.  OLENYN.  553  70-7445 

DEALDREY  EDUARDO  J  OLMEDO.  584  11  3191 

JON  T  ONEAL.  511-64-5508 

MICHAEL  R  ORLANDO.  388  60  8651 

MARTIN  G  OTTOLINI.  363  70  4701 

SCOTT  E  OWENS.  409  17  0431 

REED  O  PANOS.  571-94  9047 

JEFFREY  O  PANOSIAN.  059-46-5536 

JOHN  M.  PARKINSON.  049-60  2062 

JEANETTE  S  PARRIS.  213-48-5050 

MARY  DEFPNER  PATTERSON.  179  52-6007 

DAVID  L  PAUL.  459  02-2860 

RONALD  L  PEARSON.  336-50  3821 

LAWRENCE  R  PECK.  067  38  2202 

DAVID  N  PEDERSON.  451  23  1974 

LANGDON  PEGRAM.  266  94-8971 

JEFFREY  J   PELTON.  560  25  8019 

JOSE  L  PEREZBECERRA.  581  23  7467 

MANUEL  PEREZMORALES  584-13  1823 

BRADLEY"  E  PERSONIUS.  564-15-5377 

KURT  R  PETERS.  JR.  494-60-8130 

JEFFREY  LYNN  PETT.  567-98-8238 

JAMES  PETTEY.  405  80-9622 

DANG  T  PHAM.  212-02-9233 

PAUL  A  PHILLIPS.  497  60  9679 

THOMAS  H.  PHILLIPS.  157  38-3103 

BRADLEY  R  PLAGA,  529-02-4752 

DAVID  W   POPP.  075  56-7411 

MANUEL  B  PORTALATIN.  583  90  5161 

DAVID  EDMUND  POTTER.  338  36-6324 

MARK  ALBERT  POVICH.  381  48  6266 

DAVID  N  PROCKNOW.  522  84  4959 

THERON  DALERAGLE.  466  13  5175 

RICARDO  RAMIREZ.  460-33  5371 

CYNTHIA  N   RANDALL.  527  80  4869 

HERSCHEL  D  RANEY.  JR.  430-17  0432 

ROBERT  R.  RAUCH,  010-48-2270 

JOSEPH  HARRY  RAY.  461-25  8195 

PAUL  E.  RECKARD.  468-70  3045 

ERIC  D  REITZ.  275  42  4146 

MICHAELS  RENICKS.  262  17-6876 

STEPHANIE  M  REVELS.  495  74-1259 

RAYMOND  M.  REYES.  549  17-3664 

TONY  C  RICH.  245  90-5982 

DAVID  CURTIS  RICHARD.  075  54-9562 

ROBERT  R.  RIEDLE.  261-57  9786 

DOUGLAS  J  ROBB,  265-08  4098 

MARK  P.  ROBBINS.  565-94  8213 

LAWRENCE  A.  ROBILLARD.  374  72-4421 

TERRY  ALAN  ROBISON.  175  48  5648 

MARK  J   ROLLO.  024-40  8849 

DAVID  B   ROSENBERG.  031  48  0998 

TIMOTHY  JOEL  ROST.  462-82  9324 

JEROME  E  RUBBELKE.  363  64  8436 

DONALD  W   RUMBAUGH.  210-44  9072 

MICHAEL  T  RUMBLE.  259-17  5068 
CAROL  A  B  RUPE.  183  54-6249 

WILLIAM  E  RUSSELL.  427-04  3388 
THOMAS  PAUL  RUSSO.  020  38-8143 

ORION  ALBERT  RUST.  154  46  4383 

MICHAEL  T  RYAN.  542  62  3503 

WILLIAM  P  SALISKI  JR.  117-54-8301 

DAVID  L.  SAMANI.  480  60  9617 

VINCENTE  E  SANCHEZC ASTRO.  584-80-1566 

TIMOTHY  G  SANDERS.  256  02  8468 

ELLEN  L  SAVAGE.  393  50  8004 

NEIL  EDWARD  SCHAFPNER.  485  66  9193 

LAWRENCE  JAY  SCHARP.  187-38  7482 

STEVEN  K.  SCHIRK.  160  46  7924 

JOANN  M  SCHNEIDER.  547  80  0132 

KENNETH  O  SCHOWENGERDT.  JR.  497  66  2642 

ERIC  R  SCHWARZ.  370  70  7988 

MICHAEL  P  SEAMAN.  060  38  0899 

MARK  SEIBEL.  070  54  6310 

PATRICK  BRIAN  SHAHAN.  115  42  2603 

KEVIN  S  SHEA.  228-68-6408 

RONALD  M  SHELTON,  101-52  8266 

CHARLES  D  SHERRARD.  JR.  303  72  6318 

DAVID  W  SIHAU.  049  58-5362 

MICHAEL  K  SILBERMAN.  242  94  0137 

JOHN  HOWARD  SIMMONS.  166-38  3205 

HERIANTO  SJAHLI.  236  98-2901 

KIMBERLY  A  SLAWINSKI.  522  94-8528 

DANE  E  SMITH.  220-74  9483 

GARY  E  SMITH.  554-88  9324 

JAMES  R  SMITH.  247-11  8549 

MICHAEL  B  SMITH.  453-94  1750 

ANN  K  SMITHRUDNICK.  125-50  8020 

GERALD  RAY  SNYDER.  431   17  4241 

ENDEL  A  SORRA.  092-40-9318 

ROBERT  LESTER  SPANGLER.  199  50  2081 

MICHAEL  L.  SPARACINO.  335-56  1644 

JOHN  F  SPERLING.  141  38  3838 

CLAIR  STEPHEN  R.  ST.  520  52  0802 

BRADLEY  B  STANCOMBE.  222  44  5592 

BRAM  S  STARR.  003  48-5941 

KATHY  LYNN  STEWART.  586-62  5933 

ROBERT  P  STICCA.  001  38  9997 

KEVIN  E  STIGALL.  410  90-5668 

MARY  F  STONER.  155  42  2393 

RICHARD  S  STONER.  199  40  4633 


MICHAEL  A  STRIGENZ.  398  48  8687 
AUDREY  E  STRYKER.  373  62  5883 
RICHARD  A  STUNTZ.  467  86  0859 
STEPHEN  J.  SUSS.  197  44  4129 
GEORGE  M  SYLVESTRl    161  40  6410 
RONALD  E  TALBERT.  463  13  6392 
JOHN  J  TAPPEL  341  48  9556 
KEN  M  TASHIRO  218  52  6843 
NORMAN  L  TAYLOR.  419  88  6735 
STEPHEN  M  THOMAS.  186  44  6355 
JAMES  L  THOMASON  416  96  5513 
GEROME  THOMPSON   243  92  4072 
DAVID  J.  TIPTON.  528  90  5278 
KENNETH  E  TOBIN  51 1  56  6838 
TERRY  L.  TOMLINSON   526-37  9214 
ANDREW  TONG.  559-06  1709 
CRESCENCIO  TORRES.  568  06  8930 
GEORGE  G  TRACY.  178  44  0111 
JAMES  M  TRACY.  474  68  4318 
CHARLES  F  TRAPP.  049  62  4861 
DARYL  M  TURNER.  063  42  3760 
RUSSELL  A  TURNER.  418  68  8203 
CLAUDIA  J  TYBURSKI.  482  74  1792 
TERRY  M   UNRUH.  442  60  5355 
MARC  ALAN  VALLEY.  550-33  7156 
DONALD  B  VANBENSCHOTEN   523  78  5255 
SCOTT  W   VANVALKENBURG.  226  88  2359 
CARMEN  R  VARIN.  035  32  6170 
MICHAEL  P  VAUGHN.  055  52-9207 
ROBERT  P  VOGT.  220  48  6798 
MARIANA  K    VOSIKA   573-61   9687 
JAMES  THOMAS  WALKER.  Ill   244  15  4465 
DAVID  F  WALLACE  024  52-7213 
JON  H   WALZ  JR.  406  70  7427 
VICTOR  T  WARNER.  147  52  6779 
DOUGLAS  C  WARREN  547  25  2358 
JOHN  W  WATSON.  243  96  9849 
MICHAEL  R  WATSON.  181  48  8085 
JOSEPH  MATTHEW  WEMPE.  503  68  4565 
CHARLES  B  WEST.  JR.  230  90  6727 
RAYMOND  W  WHITTED.  266  13  6363 
GREGORY  M   WICKERN   567  11  3751 
WILLIAM  A  WIEN.  159  48  2850 
BENJAMIN  A  WILLIAMS.  II.  567  88  6734 
CHRISTOPHER  S  WILLIAMS  446  50  7444 
VERNON  F  WILLIAMS.  105  50  5420 
CARL  T  WILSON  528  78  8136 
ROBERT  A   WILSON.  376  70  9739 
SCOTT  D  WINSTON.  431  02  2331 
ROLAND  H   WINTER.  554  80  1015 
JAMES  T  WOLFE.  526  45  7568 
DAVID  G  WOODWARD   185  50  1866 
KELLY  H   WOODWARD  529  94  9896 
PAULA  J  WOODWARD.  522  86-9371 
BRIAN  D  WOOLFORD  091-52  5448 
JOHN  D  WOOTEN.  III.  246  04  5890 
FRANCIS  M    WRIGHT  JR.  302  62  3850 
GARTH  B  WRIGHT.  535  64  3997 
LAWRENCE  D  WURTZ.  416  84  9903 
CAREY  M  ZIEMER.  554-31  9039 
MARK  DOUGLAS  ZIMMERMAN.  187  38  1120 
JOHN  P  ZUBIALDE  585  04-2662 

IN  THE  NAVY 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  LIEUTENANT  COMMAND 
ERS  IN  THE  STAFF  CORPS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
NAVY  FOR  PROMOTION  TO  THE  PERMANENT  GRADE 
OF  COMMANDER.  PURSUANT  TO  TITLE  10.  UNITED 
STATES  CODE.  SECTION  624  SUBJECT  TO  QUALIPICA 
TIONS  THEREFOR  AS  PROVIDED  BY  LAW 

MEDICAL  CORPS  OFFICERS 

To  be  commander 


GREGORY  PAUL  KNISS 
MICHAEL  NORMAN 

KNOWLAN 
RANDY  BRUCE  KOZEL 
RICHARD  F  KUEHNE 
WILLIAM  M   LANDE 
BRUCE  SCOTT  LAVIN 
DAVID  PAUL  LAWRENCE 
JOHN  M   LAWSON 
DENNIS  JAMES  LEE 
KENNETH  E  LEONARD 
DAVID  LEE  LOUWSMA 
LA  VERNE  RAY  LOVELL 
LARRY  JOSEPH  l.UTER 
CHARLES  J   MACRI 
JOSEPH  LAWRENCE 

MALONE 
ALAN  LEE  MANSON 
THOMAS  EDWARD 

MARFING 
GREGORY  OERRIT 

MARINO 
WILLIAM  HENRY 

MARTLAND 
LUTHER  M   MAYS 
WILLIAM  WINDS 

MCDANIEL 
JAMES  C  METCALF 
STEPHEN  ALLEN  MEYERS 
FREDERICK  EDWA 

MILLARD 
MICHAEL  ENRIGHT 

MOORE 
DANA  JAMES  MORRIS 
ANTHONY  LEWIS 

MORTON 
CASIMIR  NAPORA 
BERNARD  P  NEWMAN 
BRIAN  FRANCIS  NEWMAN 
THOMAS  ALBERT 

NICCOLAI 
NARAYAN  VITHAL 

NIMBKAR 
MICHAEL  JOSEPH  OLEARY 
MARK  DOUGLAS 

PEACOCK 
BRIAN  LEE  PETERSON 


VICTOR  A  ALETICH 
MICHAEL  R   AMBROSE 
PETER  HARTWELL 

BAGLEY 
SCOTT  M   BALDERSTON 
ROBERT  L  BARRACK 
JON  D  BAYER 
WILLIAM  J  BIGHAM 
MARCOS  BORRERO 
HERBERT  H   BOWDEN.  JR 
BARBARA  MILLER 

BRADLEY 
JOHN  G   BRADY 
DENNIS  PATRICK  BREENE 
DELAND  D  BURKS 
CAROL  ANN  MIEGE 

CAPLAN 
JUDY  LYNN  CHAMPAIGN 
THOMAS  GEORGE 

CHULSKI 
BARRY  DAVID  COHEN 
CHARLES  M  COLLINS 
CURTIS  ELLIOT 

CUMMINGS 
CHARLENE  DENISE 

DARROW 
DAVID  JAMES  DAVIS 
MICHAEL  JOSEPH 

DAWSON 
RICHARD  LEE  DEMING 
BERNARD  T  DESPRES 
WAYNE  ROGER 

DEVANTIER 
GREGORY  Q  DICK 
THOMAS  JOSEPH 

DUNTEMANN 
RUSSELL  PHILIP 

EDWARDS 


KENT  C  ELLIOTT 
DEBORAH  JEANNE  EVANS 
PAUL  EDWARD  FARRELL 

JR 
ROBERT  A   FISHER 
RION  JAMES  PORCONI 
SCOTT  BARNHART  FRAME 
STEPHEN  BRENT 

FREEMAN 
DWIGHT  CATOR  FULTON 
THOMAS  JOHN  GELLER 
STEPHEN  DANIEL 

GIEBNER 
RICHARD  MICHAEL 

GILBERT 
JOSEPH  EDWARD  J 

G LASER 
MICHAEL  J  GOODWIN 
RUFUS  WADE  GORE.  IV 
JIMMY  WADE  GREEN 
JOHNNY  B  GREEN 
KENDELL  G   HANSEN 
ROGER  WILLIAM  HANSON 
LEE  CLESSON  HARKER 
LEE  DAEKINS  HIEB 
THOMAS  RICHARD  HIMES 
CHRISTINE  SPITA 

HUNTER 
KATHRYN  LEE  JOHNSON 
DONGKYOO  RICHARD 

KANG 
ARTHUR  JOSEPH 

KELLEHER 
KEVIN  STEWART 

KENNEDY 
AMY  DORAN  KEPPEL 
ROBERT  LAWRENCE 

KINCAID 


JOSEPH  KEVIN 

PIDKOWICZ 
BALARAM  PULIGANDLA 
MANUEL  IZNAO 

RODRIGUEZ 
ALBERT  STEPHEN 

RUDOCK 
JOHN  JULIUS  SAPP  JR 
MICHAEL  JOSEPH  SAYLOR 
WILLIAM  R  SCHINDLER 
ROGER  E  SCHULTZ 
JOSEPH  M  SCHWARZ 
BRETT  ANDREW  SCOTT 
STEPHEN  JAMES  SELBY 
MARTIN  CHESTER 

SEREMET 
KIRITKUMAR  NATWAR 

SHAH 
FREDERICK  BRET 

SHANNON 
ROBERT  WAYNE  SHARPE 
THOMAS  FRANCIS  J 

SHUEY 
KATHLEEN  A  SLOCUM 
JOHN  W  STAEHELI 
MARK  DANTON  STANLEY 
MARK  K  STEVENS 
DENIZ  SERVER  TEK 
STEPHEN  ALTON  J 

TORREY 
JOHN  EDWARD  TUELLER 
RAWSON  J   VALENTINE 
GERARD  VANHOUDT 
ROBERT  ALAN  WALES 
RICK  STEVEN  WEISSER 
STANTON  KINO  WESSON 
BOYD  KENDRICK  WEST 
DAVID  LEE  WILKEY 
JAMES  CURTIS  WILSON 
MARION  E  WILSON 
ROBERT  L  YARWOOD 
JOSEF  KLEIN  YEAGER 
SANDRA  ARLEEN  YERKES 
CHRISTOPHER  W 

ZUKOWSKI 
JAMES  MICHAEL 

ZURBACH 


SUPPLY  CORPS  OFFICERS 

To  be  comm.ander 


CHRIS  LEON  APPLE 
ANDREW  PAUL  BAIVIER 
HANDLE  DOUGLAS  BALES 
SUSAN  WAKELAND 

BALLARD 
JOSEPH  LELAND 

BANDLOW  JR 
WILLIAM  ALBERT  BARNES 
NANETTE  ELIZAB 

BENSONSCHLAX 
WILLIAM  EDWARD 

BICKERT  JR 
JAMES  DOUGLAS 

BREITLING  JR 
GREGORY  ANTHONY 

BROWN 
WILLIE  ALTON  BROWN 
GIGETTE  PATRICIA 

CALDWELL 
JEFFREY  LYNN  CIZEK 
RONALD  ANTHONY 

COOPER 
JOHN  CHARLES  CORBETT 
HOWARD  W  COUCH  JR 
ROBERT  EMMETT 

COWLEY   HI 
FRED  SEBERRY 

CULVYHOUSE 
DAVID  MICHAEL  DEALY 
BARRY  JOHN  DENBROCK 
ANTHONY  MICHAEL 

DOVIE 
JOHN  ROBERT  DOYLE 
CHRISTOPHER  JOHN 

EASTON 
PATRICK  ALAN  ELLIOTT 
KEITH  BOULTON  FARGO 
JOHN  CLINTON  FIENUP 
JAMES  TIMOTHY 

PREIHOFER 
STEVEN  SHUEY  FUNCK 
JOHN  MARK  GRAHAM 
RICHARD  DAVID  GRAY 


JOHN  RICHARD  HOOPS 
DIANA  ELIZABETH 

HUNTRESS 
MICHAEL  DEWAYNE 

JOHNSON 
CEDRIC  LEROY  KNIGHT 
EDWARD  WILLIAM 

LANDGROVER 
MATTHEW  LOUIS 

LECHLEITNER 
ROBERT  STEPHEN 

LEESON 
WILLIAM  JUDE  MAGUIRE 
MILO  SHAWN  MANLEY 
RICHARD  PAUL  MANNING, 

III 
RONALD  CONRAD 

MATHIEU 
RUSSELL  PAUL 

MCPADDEN 
STEPHEN  HYLAND 

MORRIS 
ERNEST  ALLEN 

PRESCOTT  JR 
LEONARD  HARRY 

PRESTON  JR 
DAVID  LEONARD  RAUSCH 
THOMAS  AQUINAS  RIZZO 
PAUL  SCHNITTGER 
DONALD  FREDERICK 

SMITH  JR 
BOBBY  LEON  SUTTON.  JR 
JAMES  MAURICE  TORPEY 
LAWRENCE  EUGENE 

VADALA 
ROGER  LEE  VANDEVEN 
WILLIAM  MICHAEL 

WATERMAN 
BRUCE  NORMAN  WATT 
VINCENT  STANLEY 

WHITEHEAD 
ROBERT  GRANT 

ZIMMERMAN 


CHAPLAIN  CORPS  OFFICERS 

To  be  commander 


JAMES  W  ANDERSON 
CHARLES  T  BROWN 
GEORGE  DENNIS  COOPER 
LARRY  KEITH 

CREIGHTON 
JAMES  C  DUNCAN 
MICHAEL  TERRY  HALL 
STEPHEN  J  LINEHAN 
JIMMY  HAROLD  MARTIN 
TIMOTHY  TADAYOSHI 

MORITA 


JAMES  VERNON  PRINCE 
DENNIS  ANTHONY 

RUSNAK 
DOUGLAS  M   A 

SHAMBURGER 
JERRY  KERMIT  SHIELDS 
PAUL  NORMAND  EDWARD 

TESKE 
GENE  PAUL  THERIOT 
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CIVIL  ENGINEER  CORPS  OFFICERS 

To  be  commander 


OUVER  EAKLE  BARPIEU) 

JR 
ARNOUJ  EMERY 

BERTSCHE 
DON  CHRISTENSEN 

BLACK 
JAMES  LEE  BULLOCK 
BRUCE  RALPH  CARTER 
PETER  LOEWNER  CHECK 
DAVID  JAMES  CLARK 
RONALD  WALTER  DEWEY 
KEVIN  TALMADOE  GROSS 
CHARLES  ANTHONY 

HEINRICHS 
DAVID  GEORGE  HICKMAN 
ERNEST  RAY  HUNTER 
JOHN  MICHAEL  KUCINSKI 
THOMAS  RICHARD 

UEDKE.  JR 

JUDGE  ADVOCATE  GENERAL'S  CORPS  OFFICERS 

To  be  comm.andeT 


MICHAEL  KEITH  LOOSE 
RICHARD  JOHN  MCAFEE 
BRIAN  JAMES  MCCARRON 
JOSEPH  ALLEN  MEHULA.  II 
LEE  ALAN  MICHLIN 
BENJAMIN  DANIEL  NEAL 
DAVID  DEE  PRUFrrr 
KENNETH  RACHKO 
HERBERT  LEE  SCHWIND 

JR 
ALAN  RICHARD  SOUDERS 
JAMES  WARD 

STEPHENSON 
GEORGE  HENRY  TITUS 
STEVEN  EARL  TOWER 
DAIJ:  MEE  WAH  WALKER 


RONALD  JOSEPH  BORRO 
KENNETH  R   BRYANT 
RAYMOND  HOWARD 

CARLSON 
RONALD  IVOR  CLOVE 
EDWARD  FRANCIS 

COTTER 
BRUCE  BENTON 

DAVIDSON 
DEAN  M   HINKLEY 
STEVEN  WILLIAM 

HORTON 
WALTER  UNDOR 

JACOBSEN 
RAYMOND  JOHN 

KREICHELT 


RONALD  BRUCE  LEO 
JEANNE  MCGANN 
RONALD  D  NEUBAUER 
JOHN  TAYLOR  OLIVER 
RICHARD  R   OZMl'N 
RAND  REDD  PIXA 
JOSE  ALFREDO  RAKFUCCI 
EMORY  A  ROUNDS   III 
STEVEN  L  SEATON 
WILLIAM  K  SHIELDS 
ROBERT  H  TROIDL 
KEVIN  RICHARD  VIENNA 
DEAN  EDWARD 
WANDERER 


DENTAL  CORPS  OFFICERS 

To  be  commander 


GREGORY  B  BERNARD 
ROBERTO   BURCAL 
KENNETH  P  BYRNE 
THOMAS  CORTEMEOLIA 
JOE  MARVIN  DUOGER 
RICHARD  J   HAGUE 
RONALD  DALE 
HOLDERMAN 
CHARLES  L  KIMBERLY 
JAN  MARIE  LACOMBE 
ROBERT  D  MAYNARD 
MARK  W    MIEDEMA 


WM  WALKER  KENDA 

MILLER 
MARK  RICHARD  PEREZ 
JEFFERY  DAVID  RENDER 
JAMES  E  ROYEH 
KIMON  A   RUMANES 
BRADEN  CURTIS 

SEAMONS 
I.OHEN  JAMES  STEENSON 
KEVIN  A   STURDY 
STEVE  WILLIAM  WALI^CE 


MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS  OFFICERS 

To  be  commander 


DENNIS  LEALAND  ADAMS 
JAMFS  LEE  AYEHS 
DOMENIC  ALBERT 

BALDINI 
J  THOMAS  BENSON 
THEA  BARTUS  BRATTON 
GARY  CLINTON  BREEDEN 
DENNIS  RALPH 

BROZOWSKI 
RONALD  EUGENE  BUBB 
WILLIAM  WALLA 

CAMPBELL 
THOMAS  CANDELAKIA 
ROBERT  DUHKIN  CARY 
HARRY  CHARLES  COFFEY 
BRUCE  LAUREN  CUSTIS 
DOUGLAS  SCOTT  DERRER 
MARY  JOAN  DOOLING 
DAVID  THOMAS  DUNDON 
HERALD  C   EDMOND  JR 
ROBERT  LAWRENCE 

EDMONS 
ROBY  DARGAVEL  ENGE 
THOMAS  EDWA 

FLEISCHMAN 
JAMES  DANIEL  FORI) 
LAWRENCE  HENRY 

FRANK 
STANLEY  NIXON  ClARN 
STERLINCi  ELLIS  CiARNTO 
NANCY  PALMER 

GODBOUT 
GARY  DAVID  GRECiORY 
CHARLES  WALTER  HAGEN 
RUSSELL  DAVID 

HARBAUCiH 
ROBERT  N   HAWKINS 
JAMES  CRUM  HEI.MKAMP 
DAVID  NEILHILAND 
CARI.  JAMES  HOOTON 


RICHARD  CHARLES 

KALI.AI, 
JAMES  TIMOTHY  KIRCH 
DAVID  HIIj\RY  LARDY 
EDDIE  ALARCON  LEE 
HENRY  B   LEWANDOWSKl 

JR 
EARLE  STANWOOI)  LIBBY 
CHRISTOPHER  RO 

LISSNER 
WILLIAM  FREDE 

LORENZEN 
JOHN  ALFRED  LUNDY 
DAVID  HAMIITO 

MCGARVEY 
THOMAS  MURPHY 

MITCHELL 
RICHARD  BURT  OBERST 
RICHARD  OTLOWSKI 
EDWARD  BERN 

PIECZYNSKI 
MICHAEL  EDWARD 

PLANTE 
WILLIAM  RAYMON 

SATTLEY 
ROBERT  MICHAE 

SCHNABLE 
PATRICK  ALLEN 

SHANNON 
TIMOTHY  J   SINCJER 
DONALD  RAY  THOMPSON 
LEE  WADE  TOMPKINS 
JOSEPH  P 

VANLANDINGHAM 
LAWRENCE  JAMES 

WALTERS 
VICTOR  MICHAEL  WILSON 
DAVID  RAY  WOKER 
JAMF.S  ARTHl'R  WRIGHT 

JR 


NURSE  CORPS  OFFICERS 

To  be  commander 


VIRGINIA  REED  BEESC5N 
CAREY  THOMAS  BOYLE 
ALICE  GALLING  CAKR 
JIMMIE  GLENN  COTHERN 
LINDA  MARIE  DAEHN 
MARY  HELEN  DONAHUE 
JO  CAROL  ELLIS 
LINDA  SUE  CJABET 
SANDRA  MAR 

GHARABAGHLI 
VICKI  KRISTINE  CiOFF 


EIJMNE  MARIE  HANKEL 
CAROL  ANN  HlNCiER 
LINDA  LOUISE  HOFMAN 
JANET  LYNN  HOOPER 
LINDA  JO  ANN  IRVINE 
ROYAL  HUDSON  JACKSON 
JANICE  STARLING  JACOBS 
CHARLENE  RYCH 

JOHNSTON 
RONALD  CiRECiOR 

KANURICK 


PATRICIA  ANNE  KENNEY 
MAUREEN  DOOHAN 

KOWBA 
CAROL  RIDDELL  LANDRY 
NANCY  LESCAVAGE 
JUDITH  ANN  LOHMAN 
MARGARET  JANE 

MARKLEY 
KATHLEEN  LOUSCH 

MARTIN 
BETH  ANN  MCKINZIE 
MARDEAN  ELAINE  MEIER 
JANICE  WEAVER  MORAN 
CATHLEEN  SUSA 

MORELAND 
NANCY  JO  OWEN 
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ROBERT  LEROY  POWELL, 

JR 
FE  ESPERANZA 

RODRIGUEZ 
KATHLEEN  BARB 

STOESSEL 
CHERIE  HILLl  TRENHAILE 
LORI  ANNTURPIN 
BARBARA  KLOS 

VERNOSKl 
JACQUELINE  KA 

VERVILLE 
JULIA  CAMPB 

WASHINGTON 
NANCY  DARLENE  WILSON 
ELAINE  MAUREEN  WOLF 


LIMITED  DUTY  OFFICERS   (STAFFl 

To  be  commander 


JOHN  W   HAYS 
ALOYSIUS  FRANCIS 
KEMPA 


FREDERICK  LEONARD 
MALLARD 


WITHDRAWALS 

Executive  nominations  withdrawn 
by  the  President  from  further  Senate 
consideration,  May  31,  1989: 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

KEITH  LAPHAM  BROWN  OF  COLORADO  TO  BE  AM 
BASSADOR  EXTRAORDINARY  AND  PLENIPOTENTIA 
RY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA  TO  DEN 
MARK  WHICH  WAS  SENT  TO  THE  SENATE  ON  JANU 
ARY  3    1989 

WILLIAM  ANDREAS  BROWN  OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  A 
CAREER  MEMBER  OF  THE  SENIOR  FOREIGN  SERVICE 
CLASS  OF  CAREER  MINISTER  TO  BE  AMBASSADOR 
EXTRAORDINARY  AND  PLENIPOTENTIARY  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA  TO  ISRAEL  WHICH  WAS 
SENT  TO  THE  SENATE  ON  JANUARY  3,  1989 

DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION 

GREGORY  S  DOLE  OF  MASSACHUSETTS  TO  BE  AN 
ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  OF  TRANSPORTATION.  VICE 
MATTHEW     V      SCOCOZZA      RESIGNED      WHICH     WAS 

SENT  TO  THE  SENATE  ON  JANUARY  :i    1989 

DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

CHARLF.S  EM  KOLB  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUM 
BIA  TO  BE  DEPUTY  UNDER  SECRETARY  FOR  PLAN 
NING  BUDGET  AND  EVALUATION  DEPARTMENT  OF 
EDUCATION  VICE  BRUCE  M  CARNES  RESIGNED. 
WHICH  WAS  SENT  TO  THE  SENATE  ON  JANUARY  3. 
1989 
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TATION 


The  House  met  at  12  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  gracious  God,  whose  love  abounds 
forever  and  whose  mercy  is  without 
end,  we  remember  with  gratitude  the 
life  and  work  of  Claude  Pepper.  We 
lift  our  words  in  thanksgiving  for  the 
magnitude  of  his  service  to  this  insti- 
tution and  to  the  people  of  our  Nation, 
for  his  gifts  of  grace  and  friendship, 
his  eloquence  of  speech  and  language, 
his  energy  for  the  work  of  govern- 
ment, for  his  commitment  to  the  wel- 
fare of  others. 

We  are  thankful,  O  God,  for  all 
those  people  whose  lives  are  symbols 
of  the  meaning  of  service  to  the  needy 
among  us,  who  see  in  their  tasks  the 
opportunities  to  follow  the  Biblical  ad- 
monition of  doing  justice  and  being 
merciful,  who  insist  that  we  feed  the 
hungry  and  care  for  the  homeless, 
who  remember  the  refugees  and  hos- 
tages, who  speak  for  a  society  that 
treats  fairly  all  its  citizens. 

May  Your  spirit  lead  us  and  guide  us 
to  be  the  people  You  have  us  be  and 
do  those  good  things  that  honor  You 
and  serve  our  neighbor.  In  Your  name, 
we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


PLEDGE  OF  ALLEGIANCE 

The  SPEAKER.  Will  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Holloway]  come 
forward  and  lead  us  in  the  Pledge  of 

A  1 1  p  ori  gin  f*  A 

Mr.  HOLLOWAY  led  the  Pledge  of 
Allegiance  as  follows: 

I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  Flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  to  the  Repub- 
lic for  which  it  stands,  one  nation  under 
God,  indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice  for 
all. 


EXPRESSING  SORROW  OF  THE 
HOUSE  AT  THE  DEATH  OF  THE 
HONORABLE  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  163) 
expressing  sorrow  of  the  House  at  the 
death  of  the  Honorable  Claude 
Pepper,  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 


H.  Res.  163 
Resolved,  That  the  House  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  of  the  death  of  the  Honor- 
able Claude  Pepper,  a  Representative  from 
the  State  of  Florida. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  such  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  as  the  Speaker  may  desig- 
nate, together  with  such  Members  of  the 
Senate  as  may  be  joined,  be  appointed  to 
attend  the  funeral. 

Resolved.  That  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of 
the  House  be  authorized  and  directed  to 
take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  for  car- 
rying out  the  provisions  of  these  resolutions 
and  that  the  necessary  expenses  in  connec- 
tion therewith  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  House. 

Resolved,  That  the  Clerk  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  Senate  and  trans- 
mit a  copy  thereof  to  the  family  of  the  de- 
ceased. 

Resolved,  That  when  the  House  adjourns 
today,  it  adjourn  as  a  further  mark  of  re- 
spect to  the  memory  of  the  deceased. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Ms. 
Oakar).  The  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Bennett]  is  recognized  for  1 
hour. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Madam  Speaker,  on  behalf  of  the 
entire  Florida  delegation  in  Congress, 
I  offer  this  resolution.  All  Floridians. 
yes  all  Americans,  honor  the  memory 
of  that  great  American,  Claude 
Pepper,  who  has  now  joined  the  host 
of  great  immortals  who  in  history 
have  strengthened  and  assisted  our 
country  and  mankind  everywhere. 

This  honor  which  we  can  effect  for 
his  memory  speaks  of  our  high  regard 
for  his  achievements  and  moreover  of 
our  love  for  the  man.  Other  honors 
will  be  established  for  his  memory  and 
that  is  right  that  this  should  be  so.  He 
was  truly  a  magnificent  statesman,  a 
part  of  our  national  heritage— a  na- 
tional treasure. 

Two  things  I  would  say  now  of  this 
man.  First,  I  would  assert  that,  as  dra- 
matic and  valuable  as  his  services  were 
to  the  elderly,  this  was  but  the  most 
visible  of  the  pages  of  his  last  chapter. 
The  greatness  of  Pepper  lay  not  just  in 
that,  however,  but  in  his  courage  as 
demonstrated  in  his  battles  for  many 
very  difficult  causes,  true  leadership 
against  heavy  and  even  mean  opposi- 
tion. 

The  other  point  I  would  like  to  men- 
tion is  his  personal  one-on-one  loving 
support  for  people;  not  just  institu- 
tional or  legislative  charity  but  human 
concern,  affection  and  support  for 
those  in  trouble  or  in  joy.  I  can  re- 
member warmly  how  happy  he  was 
when  I  married  and  when  each  of  my 
children  was  born.  I  know  he  really 


shared  my  joy  in  these  events.  Also, 
when  I  lost  one  of  my  sons,  he  under- 
stood my  grief  and  tried  to  help  me. 
Also  when  I  suffered  a  political  defeat 
here  in  the  House,  he  realized  and 
shared  the  pain  of  that  because  he 
had  experienced  similar  events  him- 
self. 

These  are  personal  references  but 
they  indicate  the  measure  of  his  great- 
ness; in  that,  though  noble  in  his 
statesmanship  he  never  lost  the  loving 
concern  for  the  joys  and  sorrows  that 
come  to  us  mortals.  We  have  been 
richly  blessed  by  the  life  of  Claude 
Pepper.  His  deeds  are  now  a  part  of 
the  great  heritage  we  have  in  America. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Madam  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  our  honored  Speaker. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Claude  Pepper  epito- 
mized the  very  best  of  this  Chamber, 
the  very  finest  of  the  institution  of 
Congress  and  was  in  the  truest  sense 
of  that  oft-used  term,  a  gentleman  and 
a  scholar. 

Born  in  the  first  year  of  this  centu- 
ry, he  lived  a  life  that  saw  many 
changes  sweep  across  his  native  land. 
As  a  youth  in  small  towns  in  Alabama 
and  Texas,  he  learned  the  traditions 
of  the  southland.  He  became  attuned 
to  the  needs  of  plain  people  who  lived 
in  small  towns  and  on  farms.  He  devel- 
oped that  innate  human  sympathy 
that  identified  with  problems  of 
people  who  were  suffering. 

Throughout  his  long  career,  Claude 
Pepper  dealt  with  kings  and  kept  the 
common  touch.  He  also  talked  with 
crowds  and  kept  his  virtue. 

Attacked  in  one  political  campaign 
by  a  bombardment  of  vilification  and 
even  defeated  in  his  bid  for  re-election 
to  the  Senate  in  that  particular  year, 
Claude  Pepper  never  once  lost  interest 
in  this  Nation,  recovered  and  rebound- 
ed to  return  to  serve  in  this  House. 

Throughout  his  life,  Claude  Pepper 
was  a  voice  for  the  voiceless.  He  of- 
fered a  helping  hand  to  the  helpless. 
He  was  a  source  of  power  for  those 
who  otherwise  would  be  powerless. 

All  of  us  recall  the  ringing  affirma- 
tions that  he  enunciated  on  this  floor 
for  the  people,  for  the  country,  for 
those  who  most  needed  our  consider- 
ation. 

He  spoke  eloquently  and  he  lived 
eloquently.  He  demonstrated  to  us  in 
these  last  few  years  the  courage  of  a 
man  who  felt  the  pain  of  the  loss  of 
his  life's  companion,  and  there  are 
those  of  us  who  have  heard  Claude 
speak  of  the  joy  he  would  feel  when 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor- 
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again  he  might  be  reunited  with  his 
beloved  Mildred. 

He  was  a  man.  Perhaps  the  elements 
were  mixed  in  him,  but  he  never 
lacked  human  sympathy.  Those  of  us 
who  had  the  privilege  to  talk  with  him 
in  his  last  days  came  away  buoyed  and 
reassured  by  him.  We  would  go  to  con- 
sole Claude  Pepper.  We  would  come 
away  from  a  conversation  with  Claude 
Pepper  ourselves  consoled. 

D  1210 

He  will  go  to  claim  that  sure  reward 
promised  for  those  who  have  said, 
"Lord,  for  I  was  hungered,  and  ye  gave 
me  meat:  I  was  thirsty,  and  ye  gave  me 
drink."  And  as  the  Scriptures  tell  us, 
"The  King  shall  answer  and  say  unto 
them,  'Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it 
unto  the  least  of  these  my  brethren, 
ye  have  done  it  unto  me.'  " 

There  will  never  be  another  just  like 
Claude  Pepper.  Those  of  us  who 
served  with  him  and  love  him  and  had 
the  great  abiding  pleasure  of  his  pres- 
ence will  forever  remember  him,  and 
his  spirit  will  dwell  here  forever  and 
be  a  part  of  our  lives. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
yield  IVi  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bilbray]. 

Mr.  BILBRAY.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
rise  today  in  great  sadness  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
men  to  ever  serve  in  this  body,  the  late 
Claude  Pepper.  Claude,  with  his  non- 
stop energy  and  good  humor,  was  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  persons  that  I 
have  ever  met,  and  I  feel  truly  privi- 
leged to  have  served  with  him.  During 
his  half  century  of  public  service, 
Claude  championed  the  causes  of 
those  Americans— the  poor  and  the  el- 
derly—who were  least  able  to  protect 
themselves.  As  the  leading  champion 
of  America's  senior  citizens,  we  have 
much  to  thank  Claude  for.  For  exam- 
ple, there  is  his  never  ending  work  on 
behalf  of  Social  Security:  Prom  his 
role  in  its  creation  during  the  New 
Deal,  to  protecting  its  solvency  during 
the  Social  Security  summit  6  years 
ago.  On  a  broader  level,  Claude  was  in- 
strumental in  getting  government  to 
care  about  its  seniors,  and  perhaps  the 
best  measure  of  his  success  is  that  the 
poverty  rate  among  America's  seniors 
is  lower  than  it  has  ever  been. 

Madam  Speaker,  we  have  lost  a 
dearly  beloved  friend  in  Claude 
Pepper,  and  I  pray  that  God  will  have 
mercy  on  the  soul  of  this  most  kind 
and  compassionate  man. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Conte]. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Madam  Speaker,  this 
body— really,  the  entire  Nation— lost  a 
great  man  yesterday  afternoon.  I  went 
to  see  Claude  last  week  with  the  Presi- 
dent and  Mrs.  Bush,  and  several  of  our 
colleagues.  Despite  what  was  obviously 
a  great  deal  of  pain,  and,  in  fact,  he 


apologized  to  the  President  and  the 
First  Lady  that  he  could  not  stand  up. 
He  did  not  have  to  stand  up.  He  was  a 
giant. 

Claude,  Thursday  afternoon  shared 
with  us  some  of  the  insights  of  his  life; 
the  highs,  the  lows,  the  good  times 
and  the  bad  times. 

Being  in  that  room  to  see  him  re- 
ceive the  Presidential  Medal  of  Free- 
dom, to  hear  his  words,  it  was  an  expe- 
rience that  will  be  a  part  of  me  for  the 
rest  of  my  life. 

He  was  a  great  man.  Madam  Speak- 
er; a  friend  to  millions  who  never  came 
closer  to  him  than  a  picture  on  a  tele- 
vision set.  But  he  represented  an  idea, 
an  idea  that  the  government  can  help 
nurture  the  poor,  the  elderly,  help 
care  for  the  sick.  Perhaps  as  much  as 
anyone  in  this  century,  Claude 
Denson  Pepper,  the  farm  boy  from 
Dudleyville,  AL,  helped  make  America 
the  shining  example  to  the  world  that 
she  is  today. 

We  are  all  going  to  miss  him  dearly. 
He  was  a  great  friend.  He  was  a  great 
American. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Fas- 
cell]. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  dean  of  our  delegation,  the 
gentleman  from  Florida,  for  yielding. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  am  anxious  to 
join  in  this  motion  to  adjourn  in 
honor  of  our  distinguished  colleague, 
Claude  Pepper,  and  I  will  make  my  re- 
marks brief  at  this  time,  reserving  the 
things  that  are  on  my  heart  and  mind 
for  a  more  appropriate  time. 

I  think  that  I  need  to  say  here  that 
all  of  us  feel  that  we  will  miss  Claude. 
We  have  lost  a  real  leader  here  in  the 
House,  and  out  of  respect  for  his 
public  commitment  of  over  50  years  to 
the  people  of  this  country,  his  district, 
and  to  this  institution,  which  he  loved, 
having  served  on  both  sides,  both  in 
the  other  body  and  in  this  body,  with 
a  dedication  that  is  absolutely  remark- 
able, but  also  with  a  great  deal  of 
talent  and  ability. 

Claude  Pepper  was  not  a  man  of  the 
past.  He  was  a  man  of  the  future.  He 
had  constant  vision  of  a  better  Amer- 
ica in  working  for  the  people,  and  I 
shared  the  experience  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  just  talked 
about,  when  I  went  out  to  visit  him 
last  week  for  some  time.  He  was  still 
keen,  fighting  desperately,  of  course 
obviously  ill.  He  was  out  of  bed 
though,  Silvio,  and  he  was  in  a  chair. 
He  said,  "You  know,  I  am  a  little  tired 
of  this.  Let  us  walk  around  a  little 
bit."  We  did  and  we  chatted,  not  too 
long  in  the  walking,  and  then  back  to 
the  chair,  but  he  was  still  thinking 
about  stuff  that  was  going  on  here 
that  had  to  be  done  that  was  not  fin- 
ished yet. 


Madam  Speaker,  that  is  the  kind  of 
commitment  that  he  has  made  in  all 
of  his  public  life. 

For  all  of  those  reasons,  but  his  dedi- 
cation primarily  to  this  institution, 
that  is  the  mark  of  respect  I  think  we 
can  all  join  in  and  certainly  on  this 
one  in  the  motion  to  adjourn. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  wanted  to  make 
these  comments  for  that  reason,  and  I 
will  also  be  pleased,  as  many  of  us  will, 
to  join  in  whatever  other  opportunity 
there  exists  in  this  House  either  by 
way  of  resolution  or  by  way  of  special 
orders  to  pay  our  respects  to  a  fine, 
distinguished  public  servant. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Moakley]. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Madam  Speaker, 
today  we  both  mourn  the  death,  and 
celebrate  the  life,  of  Claude  Denson 
Pepper.  Born  in  the  closing  days  of  the 
19th  century,  he  was— as  his  autobiog- 
raphy is  titled— "Eyewitness  to  a  Cen- 
tury." 

As  Claude  Pepper  awoke  on  recent 
mornings  and  looked  out  at  the  blos- 
soms and  green  of  his  88th  summer- 
he  certainly  could  not  have  been  un- 
aware of  mortality.  But  his  life  had 
been  a  life  of  passion,  of  large  fights 
against  difficult  odds.  His  own  mortali- 
ty was  never  viewed  as  more  than  an 
inconvenience  along  the  road  to  those 
fights. 

In  his  last  hour,  however,  at  the 
moment  Emily  Dickenson  describes  as 
"the  letting  go,"  Claude  must  have 
looked  back  on  his  life  with  very  few 
regrets. 

His  public  career  began  with  his 
election  to  the  Florida  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  1929.  On  November  4, 
1936,  he  was  elected  U.S.  Senator  from 
Florida.  A  month  later,  he  married  his 
beloved  Mildred  and  came  to  Washing- 
ton to  begin  his  congressional  career. 

Today  we  reflect  on  how  much 
better  our  Nation,  and  this  world  are, 
for  having  had  Claude  Pepper  as  one 
of  our  leading  citizens,  but  we  are  re- 
minded too  of  the  words  of  the  New 
England  poet,  James  Russell  Lowell, 
"Before  man  made  us  citizens,  great 
Nature  made  us  men." 

Certainly  Claude  Pepper  was  a  man 
who  took  the  responsibilities  of  citi- 
zenship seriously.  But  the  driving 
force  of  his  public  service  was  his  hu- 
manity. He  became  a  powerful  man, 
and  a  relatively  prosperous  one,  but 
never  forgot  the  poverty  of  his  youth. 
Claude  Pepper  never  saw  an  injustice 
without  stepping  forward  to  right  it, 
seldom  weighing  the  risk. 

If  fate  and  hard  work  had  carried 
him  far  from  his  humble  beginnings, 
to  become  one  of  his  Nation's  leading 
citizens,  the  decency  and  compassion 
he  had  learned  as  a  boy  never  left 
him.  In  the  bosom  of  that  small  gentle 
man  beat  the  heart  of  a  giant— a  heart 
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that  felt  all  the  pain  of  a  world  where 
children  go  to  sleep  hungry  and  where 
the  old  die  alone. 

All  of  us  know  of  Senator  Pepper's 
contributions  to  civil  rights  for  minori- 
ties and  women,  to  the  cause  of  world 
peace,  to  meeting  the  needs  of  those 
who  suffer  in  poverty  and  in  illness, 
and  particularly  to  leading  the  fight 
for  independence  for  our  senior  citi- 
zens. All  of  us  know  the  dignity  and 
strength,  with  which  he  weathered 
the  cruel  loss  of  his  Senate  seat,  and 
the  far  crueler  loss  of  his  beloved  Mil- 
dred. 

Ultimately  Claude  Pepper's  career 
must  be  weighed  as  a  legislator.  That, 
after  all,  was  his  profession,  and  one 
that  spanned  more  than  half  a  centu- 
ry. 

I  was  already  in  awe  of  Claude 
Pepper  when  I  first  arrived  in  Con- 
gress. I  had  first  seen  him,  after  World 
War  II,  as  a  recently  discharged  veter- 
an attending  the  University  of  Miami 
in  Florida,  on  the  GI  Bill.  Claude 
Pepper,  at  that  time,  was  a  U.S.  Sena- 
tor and  had  helped  write  the  GI  Bill. 
When  I  saw  Claude  Pepper  on  the 
floor,  or  in  the  Rules  Committee,  I 
thought  back  often  to  that  visit,  so 
many  years  before,  to  the  young  stu- 
dents at  the  Miami  campus.  He  was  so 
active,  and  so  very  much  with  us,  that 
we  judged  him  as  a  contemporary. 
But,  of  course,  he  wasn't  a  contempo- 
rary, and  it  must  be  remembered  that 
Claude  Pepper's  reputation,  would  al- 
ready have  been  largely  secured,  if  he 
had  died  in  the  same  years  as  his  per- 
sonal hero,  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt. 

But  his  age  and  his  traditions  never 
prevented  him  from  moving  forward 
with  the  world.  For  those  of  us  in  the 
House  today,  the  Senators  greatest 
contribution  is  from  his  service  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules— a  panel  which,  under  his  lead- 
ership, became  significantly  more 
democratic,  and  functioned  as  a  tool 
by  which  concepts  of  majority  rule 
and  fairness  flourished. 

In  my  earliest  days  on  the  Rules 
Committee,  Claude  chatted  about  his 
service  under  the  kind  of  chairmen  he 
would  never  become.  During  the  para- 
lyzing dock  strike  in  the  1960's, 
Claude  Pepper  pushed  legislation  to 
break  the  labor  impasse.  After  months 
of  work,  he  called  on  the  chairman, 
Howard  Smith  of  Virginia,  to  tell  him 
that  he  had  the  votes  lined  up  and  was 
going  to  propose  a  rule  at  the  next 
meeting. 

"Well,  if  that's  how  you  are  going  to 
be,"  Judge  Smith  replied,  "we  won't 
meet." 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  kind  of 
man  Claude  Pepper  was,  however, 
that,  20  years  later,  when  a  flattering 
biography  of  Judge  Smith  was  pub- 
lished, he  bought  a  box  of  books  and 
presented  a  gift  copy  to  each  member 
of  our  committee. 


On  a  sunny  autumn  day  in  1985, 
many  of  us  assembled  for  a  ceremony 
in  which  a  group  of  distinguished 
Americans  presented,  as  a  gift  to  Con- 
gress, a  portrait  of  Senator  Claude 
Pepper,  which  now  hangs  in  the  Rules 
Committee's  Capitol  hearing  room.  At 
the  unveiling,  the  Senator  said, 

I  hope  those  who  have  to  do  with  the  loca- 
tions of  portraits  will  look  upon  it  with 
kindness,  and  will  be  as  gentle  to  it  as  they 
possibly  can  be.  and  that  it  will  somehow  be 
a  reminder  to  somebody  that  there  were 
those  here  before  that  time  who  tried  to 
make  things  better. 

Now  the  struggles  'to  make  things 
better"  are  behind  him,  and  he  and 
Mildred  are  joined  once  again.  We  will 
miss  the  Senator's  wisdom  and  his 
kindness.  But,  as  age  never  conquered 
him.  neither  can  death.  Not  only  his 
portrait  remains  with  us,  in  a  very  real 
sense,  his  spirit,  too,  remains  with  us, 
as  we  face  the  tasks  to  which  he  devot- 
ed his  life. 

D  1220 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Erdreich]. 

Mr.  ERDREICH.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  and 
rise  to  pay  tribute  to  Claude  Pepper. 
As  an  Alabamian,  I  guess  we  try  to 
claim  him.  but  no  question,  this 
Nation  is  the  better  for  his  having 
gone  in  the  career  that  he  had  both  in 
this  House  and  in  the  Senate  for  his 
adopted  State  of  Florida  after  he  left 
Alabama. 

He  was  a  person  of  unbounded  love. 
He  touched  everyone  with' an  energy 
that  was  unique.  As  a  relatively  new 
Member  of  this  body,  when  I  first  met 
Claude  Pepper,  whom  I  knew  a  great 
deal  before  I  came  here,  I  knew  that 
he  was  one  who  touched  not  just  me, 
but  I  could  see  he  touched  thousands 
and  millions  across  this  country. 

What  he  brought  to  our  institution 
and  to  this  Nation  really  cannot  be 
put  into  a  few  words.  We  all  miss  him. 
He  was  providing  a  great  leadership 
for  the  future  of  this  country,  and  we 
want  to  thank  him,  those  of  us  who 
had  the  privilege  and  opportunity  to 
serve  with  him.  He  blessed  this  House 
and  he  blessed  this  Nation. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Vento]. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  and 
for  making  this  motion  to  honor  Con- 
gressman Claude  Pepper.  It  is  a  time 
of  great  consternation  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  It  is  obviously  with 
some  sadness  but  with  a  great  deal  of 
joy  that  we  recognize  the  contribu- 
tions of  Claude  Pepper  who  really 
spanned  half  a  century  in  terms  of 
this  institution,  the  Congress  in  the 
length  of  his  service. 


I  think  the  great  strength  of  Claude 
Pepper  was  the  contemporary  nature 
with  which  he  approached  problems. 
He  had  values  that  were  deep-seated, 
that  were  always  reflected  in  the  poli- 
cies that  he  pursued,  whether  they 
were  policies  for  working  men  and 
women,  whether  they  were  for  youth, 
whether  it  was  the  minimum  wage  or 
civil  rights,  or  finally,  I  think,  his 
greatest  notoriety  in  terms  of  fighting 
for  those  older  Americans  in  our  socie- 
ty who  had  worked  a  lifetime  with 
him,  and  who  he  found  had  not  been 
treated  with  the  type  of  care  and  dig- 
nity that  they  deserve. 

He  will  be  missed.  But  I  think  the 
spirit  and  ideas  that  he  professed  and 
the  proposals  that  he  pursued  will  be 
the  responsibility  of  those  of  us  who 
continue  to  work  in  the  Congress.  I 
think  no  better  goal  could  await  our 
task  as  we  work  as  Representatives. 

He  was  a  remarkable  person,  some- 
one who  always  took  the  time  with 
people  and  his  fellow  Members,  with 
the  greatest  care  and  dignity.  He  is  a 
good  reflection  and  a  good  example 
for  those  of  us  who  serve  in  Congress 
today  and  tomorrow. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Quillen]. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Today  we  are  all  very  saddened 
indeed  at  the  loss  of  a  great  American. 
Claude  Pepper.  I  was  sworn  in  in  this 
House  with  him  in  1963.  and  we 
worked  together  continuously  since 
then,  not  only  on  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee but  on  other  matters  as  well. 

Claude  Pepper  had  a  great  heart, 
without  bounds,  and  every  effort  in 
his  whole  body  was  for  his  fellow  man. 
As  the  ranking  member  of  the  Rules 
Committee  myself.  I  sat  beside  Claude 
Pepper  for  many  years  while  he  was 
also  a  ranking  member  and  the  Chair 
of  that  committee.  We  worked  togeth- 
er for  the  common  cause  of  this  body 
and  for  the  American  people. 

Claude  Pepper  had  a  dream  early  in 
his  life  that  he  thought  he  would  like 
to  pursue  a  political  career.  As  a  teen- 
ager he  wrote  on  the  wall  his  name 
followed  by  'United  States  Senator." 
He  achieved  that  dream  and  went  into 
the  Senate  where  he  served  admirably 
and  for  a  long  period  of  time.  After 
leaving  the  Senate,  he  went  into  pri- 
vate practice  of  law  and  teaching,  and 
then  was  elected  to  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  in  1962. 

He  is  a  legend,  and  he  will  be  missed. 
The  common  people  of  this  land  of 
ours,  the  elderly  and  the  young  alike, 
mourn  today  as  we  do  his  loss,  because 
truly  he  was  a  champion  for  the  aged. 
He  thought  that  it  was  a  shame  and 
disgrace  to  let  our  elderly  people 
suffer  as  much  as  they  do  today,  not 
just  in  nursing  homes,  but  also  those 
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who  could  not  provide  for  that  service 
and  who  were  left  to  languish  in  their 
own  homes  without  proper  medical 
care. 

His  compassion  was  tremendous.  He 
fought  for  these  people  and  he  became 
their  spokesman  throughout  the  land. 
They  listened  to  Claude  Pepper,  as  we 
all  do.  and  as  we  all  did. 

The  legend  will  live  forever,  and  his 
life  and  the  path  he  made.  Those 
pathways  in  his  life,  as  he  lived  it,  will 
always  be  an  example  of  greatness  be- 
cause he  tried  in  every  way  he  could  to 
make  this  land  a  better  land  and  a 
better  place  for  all  Americans.  He 
achieved  that  goal,  but  in  achieving 
that  goal,  he  set  an  example  that  will 
go  on  for  years  and  years  to  come. 

D  1230 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Bennett]  for  this  opportunity  to 
pay  tribute  to  a  friend,  a  colleague, 
and  a  great  American. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Solomon]. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  a  number  of  rea- 
sons, I  rise  to  pay  tribute  to  one  of  the 
greatest  Americans  I  have  ever  known, 
not  the  least  of  which  was  an  inspira- 
tion I  received  when  I  was  a  young  boy 
growing  up  in  a  place  called  Okeecho- 
bee, FL,  a  little  town  of  less  than  1,000 
people. 

I  can  recall  my  grandfather  intro- 
ducing me  to  Senator  Claude  Pepper 
when  I  was  about  knee  high  to  a  grass- 
hopper. 

The  Senator  put  his  hand  on  my 
shoulder  and  said,  "young  man.  you 
are  probably  going  to  grow  up  to  be  a 
Representative  in  the  U.S.  Congress  in 
Washington."  Now  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
know  he  probably  said  that  to  a  lot  of 
young  boys  like  me.  But  he  was  an  in- 
spiration to  me  then  and  he  remained 
an  inspiration  to  me  for  the  rest  of  my 
life. 

I  can  recall  another  time  when  I  was 
appointed  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
when  Claude  Pepper  came  over  to  me 
and  he  said,  "Jerry,  we  may  not  alway.s 
agree  and  we  will  disagree  often,  but  I 
want  you  to  know  that  I  will  treat  you 
as  fairly  as  humanly  possible."  Mr. 
Speaker,  he  went  on  to  do  that. 

He  was  a  man  of  his  word. 

I  guess  the  third  reason  why  I  just 
deeply  admire  and  respect  him  so 
much  was  the  speeches  he  used  to 
make  on  this  floor.  I  can  recall  the  last 
major  Contra  debate  that  we  had. 
Claude  Pepper  was  not  feeling  well 
that  day.  All  of  us  were  getting  up  and 
many  of  us  were  speaking  with  a  lot  of 
rhetoric. 

Claude  Pepper  took  the  floor  at  the 
dais  there  and  he  gave  one  of  the  most 
magnificent   speeches   ever   given   on 


the  floor  of  this  House  and  he  gave  it 
from  the  very  bottom  of  his  heart. 

That  is  why  people  from  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  and  why  Americans 
throughout  this  land  love  Claude 
Pepper. 

Claude,  we  will  never  forget  you. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smith]. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  in  support 
of  this  resolution  with  a  great  sense  of 
personal  loss  for  myself  and  my 
family. 

I  have  known  Claude  Pepper  for  20 
years.  He  was  to  me  an  inspiration,  he 
was  the  epitome  of  everything  that 
people  who  believe  in  public  service 
aspire  to.  He  was  everything  that  you 
could  want  to  see  in  an  elected  official. 

He  was  warm,  he  was  kind,  he  was 
gentle,  he  was  decent,  he  was  loving, 
he  was  fair,  he  was  honest,  he  was  up- 
right, he  was  forthright,  he  was  smart. 

He  loved  people,  he  loved  to  shake 
hands.  He  loved  to  meet  people.  He 
loved  to  talk  to  them. 

Over  his  many  years,  if  there  was  a 
single  thing  which  was  the  hallmark, 
the  stamp  on  his  career,  a  career 
which  spanned  60  years,  starting  with 
his  election  to  the  Florida  Legislature 
in  1929,  that  hallmark  was  that  he  was 
a  voice  for  people  who  otherwise 
would  have  had  no  other  voice  at  all. 
He  cared  so  much  about  average  folks, 
so  much  about  people  that  had  needs 
and  wants  that  were  somehow  less  ca- 
pable of  transmitting  their  desires  to 
the  Govern?hent,  to  their  elected  offi- 
cials, and  lots  of  others. 

He  stood  for  them  and  he  loved 
them,  and  they  loved  him. 

In  the  last  few  days  that  outpouring 
of  sentiment  and  sympathy  and  love 
for  Senator/Congressman  Claude 
Pepper  has  been  enormous.  It  is  as  if 
the  Lord  had  taken  from  us  a  Presi- 
dent. In  many  ways  Claude  was  just 
that,  an  American  institution. 

His  passing  from  our  scene  is  a  great 
loss  historically  and  a  great  loss  today. 

His  warmth,  kindness,  and  friend- 
ship will  be  missed  by  many  colleagues 
in  this  House.  I  remember  downstairs 
ill  the  Members'  dining  room,  for 
many  years  watching  when  Claude 
was  eating  there,  and  the  Speaker 
might  be  there,  whichever  Speaker  it 
might  be,  and  yet  when  people  were 
eating  there  with  their  own  Members 
and  saw  the  various  "important" 
people,  the  stars,  they  always  came  up 
and  wanted  to  shake  Claude's  hands 
first,  not  anyone  else,  because  he  rep- 
resented to  them  a  person  that  they 
knew  and  could  trust  and  a  person 
they  loved  and  respected. 

We  felt  the  same  way. 

My  family  and  I  will  miss  him;  his 
family  will  miss  him.  He  has  nieces, 
nephews,  a  brother,  sister-in-law,  but 


he  has  more;  he  has  a  world  full  of 
people. 

He  knew  kings  and  princes  and 
Presidents,  but  he  always  remained 
Claude  Pepper  from  Camp  Hill,  AL, 
and  Miami  Beach,  FL,  just  a  plain, 
good,  decent  man  that  everyone  loved. 

And  when  they  write  the  end  for 
many  of  us  in  this  chamber.  Lord 
knows  how  we  would  want  to  be  re- 
membered like  that  and  that  is  how 
we  will  remember  Claude  Pepper,  a 
national  treasure,  a  national  institu- 
tion, one  of  the  greatest  Americans 
who  has  ever  lived,  a  Member  of  the 
Senate,  one  of  the  most  revered  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  and  a  good  wonder- 
ful man  who  cared  about  people.  And 
that  says  it  all. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  [Mr.  DeFa- 
zio]. 

Mr.  DeFAZIO.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Claude  Denson  Pepper.  America's 
seniors  have  lost  a  champion.  No  one. 
no  one  single  person  has  done  more  to 
assure  Americas  seniors  of  the  securi- 
ty and  dignity  that  they  have  earned 
in  their  later  years,  security  and  digni- 
ty that  have  been  in  the  past  so  often 
denied  to  them  before  the  programs 
that  were  championed  by  Claude 
Pepper  were  put  into  effect  over  the 
last  20  years. 

In  the  House  we  have  lost  a  friend, 
an  inspiration.  I  think  the  best  we  can 
do  at  this  time  of  loss  is  to  take 
Claudes  advice:  Keep  on  doing  what 
you  are  doing;  if  necessary,  at  a  slower 
pace,  but  keep  on. 

That  was  one  of  the  Senator's  sage 
words,  one  of  his  sage  words  of  wisdom 
that  he  imparted  to  his  senior  friends. 

We  will  be  slower  without  his  leader- 
ship, but  let  us  elevate  Claude's 
agenda  to  be  our  agenda,  the  top  of 
our  agenda,  and  that  is  home  care  so 
that  seniors  do  not  have  to  be  institu- 
tionalized when  they  can  be  main- 
tained with  a  better  quality  of  life  in 
their  homes;  long-term  care  so  they  do 
not  worry  about  the  threat  of  their  fi- 
nances and  how  it  is  they  are  going  to 
pay  if  they  have  to  go  into  long-term 
care;  and  finally,  insist  on  national 
health  insurance  so  that  no  American 
in  need  is  denied  access  to  the  doctor's 
office  or  to  a  hospital  when  they  need 
medical  care. 

That  is  the  best  tribute  that  we 
could  pay  to  our  friend  and  colleague, 
to  pass  those  bills  and  to  begin  to  com- 
plete the  ambitious  agenda  that  he  set 
60  years  ago  when  he  came  to  this 
House. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  she  may  consume  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Ohio  [Ms.  Oakar]. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
lost  one  of  the  greatest,  most  dedicat- 
ed public  servants  this  country  or  any 
country    has    ever    known.    Senator 
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Claude  Pepper.  He  was  truly  an  Amer- 
ican hero.  He  was  the  oldest  man  in 
Congress,  but  his  ideals  were  progres- 
sive and  young. 

Claude  Pepper  served  this  country 
for  more  than  53  years,  spanning  10 
Presidents.  He  fought  tirelessly  for 
every  American,  from  the  cradle  of  life 
to  the  twilight  of  life. 

D  1240 

He  was  a  true  proponent  of  civil 
rights.  He  fought  against  racism. 

As  a  young  Florida  State  House 
member,  the  gentleman  from  Florida, 
Mr.  Pepper,  voted  against  a  resolution 
of  censure  of  America's  first  lady,  Mrs. 
Herbert  Hoover,  whose  only  problem 
was  that  she  had  invited  the  wife  of  a 
black  Congressman  to  the  White 
House.  He  voted  against  censuring  and 
he  lost  his  reelection. 

He  fought  against  sexism  and  intro- 
duced an  equal  rights  amendment  as  a 
young  Senator.  He  supported  and 
championed  every  issue  that  related  to 
fairness  toward  women.  He  fought  for 
our  Nation's  children.  He  was  the  first 
author  of  a  child  care  bill.  He  fought 
for  workers  of  this  country.  He  au- 
thored the  first  minimum  wage  bill 
during  the  1930s,  the  New  Deal  era, 
guaranteeing  workers,  get  this,  25 
cents  an  hour. 

Finally,  he  was  the  deserved  hero  of 
senior  citizens  and  their  families.  He 
fought  age  discrimination.  As  chair- 
man of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Aging,  Claude  Pepper  championed  an 
end  to  forced  retirement.  He  called  na- 
tional attention  to  the  plight  of  our  el- 
derly and  their  families.  Under  his 
leadership  he  held  national  hearings 
on  issues  such  as  insurance  fraud, 
cancer  research,  elder  abuse,  cancer 
prevention,  the  bilking  of  our  elderly, 
fairness  in  pension  and  health  insur- 
ance, protection  of  Social  Security, 
and  so  many  other  issues. 

But  there  is  one  issue  that  Senator 
Claude  Pepper  wanted  to  live  for,  a 
health  insurance  act  that  would  guar- 
antee the  40  million  Americans  who 
have  no  insurance,  access  to  health  in- 
surance. A  health  insurance  plan  that 
would  guarantee  long-term  care  for 
every  American.  Recently  he  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  newly  formed 
Commission  on  Comprehensive  Health 
Insurance.  The  Commissioners  voted 
for  him,  unanimously,  to  chair  that 
Commission.  This  Commission  is 
charged,  in  6  months,  to  recommend 
the  solution  to  this  national  disgrace, 
the  failure  of  our  country  to  provide 
health  care  for  every  American. 

Not  long  ago,  I  visited  Senator 
Pepper  at  Walter  Reed  Hospital.  His 
focus  was  not  on  his  own  ill  health  but 
the  health  of  others.  "You  tell  the 
Congress  that  the  work  of  our  Com- 
mission," he  told  me,  "must  be  ful- 
filled, that  we  must  provide  access  to 
health  insurance  for  each  and  every 
American." 


My  friends,  our  memorial  to  Claude 
Pepper  need  not  be  in  stone  or  granite. 
Our  lasting  tribute  to  him  must  be  in 
the  completion  of  his  unfulfilled 
dream,  the  passage  of  a  plan  that  en- 
sures that  every  American  has  the 
proper  health  care.  The  living  legacy 
of  Claude  Pepper  is  the  care  he  had 
for  all  Americans.  He  has  improved 
the  human  condition  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. To  his  dear  family,  his  brother 
and  nieces  and  others,  and  his  truly 
devoted  staff,  Frances  and  Kathie  and 
so  many  others,  past  and  present,  I 
extend  my  deepest  sympathy. 

On  a  personal  note,  it  was  an  honor 
and  privilege  to  serve  with  him  in  this 
institution  as  a  member  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Aging.  He  was  my 
mentor  and  friend.  I  deeply  loved  and 
admired  him.  He  is  now  with  his  be- 
loved Mildred.  Long  live  his  values  and 
his  ideals. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Richardson]. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
man  did  not  die  yesterday.  An  institu- 
tion died.  A  legend.  A  little  bit  out  of 
every  senior  citizen  in  this  country 
also  died. 

At  a  time  when  this  institution  is 
under  attack.  No  one  can  deny  that 
Claude  Pepper  brought  enormous 
prestiage  to  the  Congress.  He  was  per- 
fect. He  was  also  a  perfect  Democrat 
joinning  the  Trumans,  the  Kennedys, 
the  Roosevelts,  and  now  Claude 
Pepper  as  one  of  the  giants  in  the 
Democratic  Party. 

He  fought  for  social  justice,  for  civil 
rights,  for  health  care.  He  was  always 
on  the  right  side  of  every  issue.  He 
would  always  cry  for  those  he  repre- 
sented. It  was  as  if  he  himself  was 
dying  on  a  sick  bed,  suffering,  when  he 
spoke  about  those  he  wanted  to  bring 
justice  to. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Claude  Pepper's  loss  is 
something  that  this  institution  will 
never  recover. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  James]. 

Mr.  JAMES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pass- 
ing of  Claude  Pepper  has  left  a  great 
void  in  our  Nation's  Capital.  Senator 
Pepper  epitomized  public  service.  He 
always  put  the  needs  of  the  people  he 
served  before  his  own.  There  was  no 
more  compassionate  or  noble  individ- 
ual to  ever  have  graced  the  Halls  of 
Congress. 

He  was  the  champion  of  the  elderly, 
the  disadvantaged,  the  downtrodden, 
and  the  neglected.  Claude  Pepper 
stood  strong  in  Congress  as  the  Statue 
of  Liberty  stands  strong  in  New  York 
harbor:  As  a  beacon  of  hope  and  com- 
fort for  the  voiceless  and  the  aban- 
doned. 

Claude  Pepper  did  not  come  to  be 
our  Nation's  advocate  for  the  aged  and 
forgotten  late  in  life. 


Sixty-one  years  ago,  at  the  tender 
age  of  28,  while  serving  in  the  Florida 
Legislature,  Representative  Pepper  in- 
troduced legislation  exempting  senior 
citizens  from  the  cost  of  a  fishing  li- 
cense. During  his  tenure  in  the  U.S. 
Senate,  he  was  a  close  ally  and  confi- 
dant of  President  Franklin  Roosevelt, 
and  he  was  a  zealous  defender  of 
Social  Security  all  of  his  life.  In  1938, 
he  led  the  fight  for  the  first  minimum 
wage— 25  cents  an  hour.  In  that  same 
year,  he  won  Federal  assistance  for 
handicapped  children  and  he  was 
among  the  first  to  support  equal 
rights  and  equal  pay  for  women. 

In  1945,  he  sponsored  legislation 
that  led  to  the  creation  of  the  World 
Health  Organization,  and  in  the  late 
1940's  he  backed  bills  establishing  five 
of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 

Through  the  1970s  and  1980's 
Claude  Pepper  was  the  lightning  rod 
that  focused  national  attention  on  the 
critical  needs  of  elderly  Americans.  It 
was  his  leadership  that  led  to  the 
elimination  of  age  as  a  factor  for  com- 
pulsory retirement  for  most  Federal 
employees  and  increased  from  65  to  70 
the  age  at  which  most  employees  in 
the  private  sector  may  be  forced  to 
retire.  And  he  played  a  key  role  in 
crafting  legislation  that  realigned  the 
Social  Security  System  and  kept  that 
life-sustaining  fund  solvent. 

In  trying  to  capture  the  essence  and 
the  impact  of  Claude  Pepper  I  must 
turn  to  the  words  of  others,  for  my 
own  will  not  suffice.  Robert  Kennedy 
once  said  that  it  is  from  a  number  of 
diverse  acts  of  courage  and  belief  that 
human  history  is  shaped.  Each  time  a 
man  stands  up  for  an  ideal,  or  acts  to 
improve  the  lot  of  others,  or  strikes 
out  against  injustice,  he  sends  forth  a 
tiny  ripple  of  hope,  and  crossing  each 
other  for  a  million  different  centers  of 
energy  and  daring  those  ripples  build 
a  current  which  can  sweep  down  the 
mightiest  walls  of  oppression  and  re- 
sistance. 

Claude  Pepper  was  such  a  creator  of 
hope. 

Philosophically,  I  did  not  often 
agree  with  Senator  Pepper  on  how- 
best  to  solve  the  ills  that  plague  our 
Nation.  But,  I  always  respected  him  as 
an  individual  and  cherished  his  tireless 
efforts  on  behalf  of  others. 

Shakespeare  wrote  that  a  good  leg 
will  fall.  A  straight  back  will  stoop.  A 
black  beard  will  turn  white.  A  curled 
pate  will  grow  bald.  A  fair  face  will 
wither.  A  full  eye  will  wax  hollow.  But 
a  good  heart  is  the  Sun  and  the  Moon. 
Or  rather  the  Sun  and  not  the  Moon, 
for  it  shines  bright  and  never  changes, 
but  keeps  its  course  truly. 

Claude  Pepper  had  such  a  heart.  In 
his  life  and  in  his  death,  he  taught  us 
that  "there  is  no  cause  half  so  sacred 
as  the  cause  of  the  people— no  idea  so 
uplifting  as  the  idea  of  service  of  hu- 
manity." 
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Many  years  ago  a  wise  man  said, 
"What  we  have  done  for  ourselves 
alone  dies  with  us;  what  we  have  done 
for  others  and  the  world  remains  and 
is  immortal." 

He  must  have  had  Claude  Pepper  in 
mind  when  he  uttered  those  words. 
CXaude  has  left  our  Earth,  to  be  re- 
united in  heaven  with  his  beloved  Mil- 
dred. He  will  never  be  forgotten.  His 
time  on  Earth,  his  impact,  will  be  for- 
ever felt  through  the  ages. 

I  pray  for  our  State  and  for  our 
Nation  that  we  find  a  servant  as  noble 
and  honorable  to  serve  in  his  stead 
and  to  represent  the  people  of  the 
18th  District  and  our  Nation. 

D  1250 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Traficant]. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Madam  Speaker, 
I,  too,  rise  today  in  support  of  the  res- 
olution and  to  pay  tribute  to  a  great 
American.  We  will  sorely  miss  Claude 
Pepper. 

He  was  a  champion  of  all  people,  but 
he  was  most  noted  for  his  tenacity  in 
supporting  senior  citizens. 

I  rise  today  also  because  I  recall  one 
incident  when  the  Rules  Committee 
voted  to  deny  one  of  my  amendments. 
The  Senator  knew  that  I  was  very 
upset,  and  he  took  the  time  to  find  me 
on  the  floor,  and  he  told  me  his  reason 
as  to  why  that  had  occurred.  I  will 
never  forget,  as  he  closed  that  meeting 
in  that  short  encounter  on  the  floor, 
what  he  said.  He  said,  "Sheriff,  I  will 
try  to  take  care  of  it  in  the  future," 
and  so  help  me  God,  he  did.  What  was 
most  notable  about  Claude  Pepper  was 
the  fact  that  Claude  Pepper's  word 
was  as  good  as  gold,  and  his  service 
was  even  more  valuable  to  his  country. 

I  close  this  out  today  by  offering  a 
prayer  from  all  of  us  for  his  replace- 
ment, who  no  doubt  will  be  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Moak- 
ley].  He  will  certainly  need  our  help, 
and  I  am  sure  he  will  meet  the  chal- 
lenge. He  was  trained  by  a  great  chair- 
man. 

I  would  also  like  to  echo  the  words 
of  the  chairwoman,  the  gentlewoman 
from  Ohio  [Ms.  Oakar]  and  say  that  I 
think  the  legacy  of  Claude  Pepper 
should  now  be  remembered  in  Con- 
gress by  going  forward  with  a  couple 
of  his  legislative  initiatives:  No.  1.  to 
pass  a  bill  that  would  extend  nursing 
home  care  to  all  senior  citizens  of  this 
country,  and,  second  of  all.  to  make 
sure  that  every  American  citizen  has  a 
health  insurance  plan  for  they  and 
their  families. 

So,  Madam  Speaker,  today  we  salute 
a  great  American.  He  will  never  be  re- 
placed, and  America  is  a  great  place  in 
which  to  live  today  because  of  Claude 
Pepper. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Durbin]. 


Mr.  DURBIN.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  this 
time  to  me. 

Madam  Speaker,  in  the  history  of 
our  Nation  some  12,000  Americans 
have  had  the  honor  of  serving  in  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives.  When 
scholars  reflect  on  those  who  left  the 
most  enduring  contribution  to  this 
body  and  to  those  people  in  our 
Nation  whom  we  serve,  they  will  focus 
on  our  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Florida,  Claude 
Pepper. 

He  taught  us  that  devotion  to  Amer- 
icans in  the  twilight  of  their  lives  can 
bring  dignity  and  independence,  and 
literally  generations  of  senior  citizens 
will  benefit  from  his  vision. 

He  also  taught  us  a  personal  reason, 
that  age  should  be  no  barrier  to  a  per- 
son's ability.  Claude  Pepper  worked 
hard,  at  the  age  of  88  he  left  many  of 
his  younger  colleagues  in  his  dust. 

He  taught  us  that  one  can  endure 
the  shattering  criticism  which  public 
officials  must  often  face  and  rise  again 
to  fight  another  day. 

And  most  importantly,  Claude 
Pepper  personified  the  enduring 
friendships  which  bring  joy  to  a  career 
in  public  service.  He  was  always  there 
with  a  kind  word  and  a  helping  hand 
for  so  many  of  us.  He  was  an  inspira- 
tion, auid  those  of  us  who  were  blessed 
to  know  him  and  to  have  shared  his 
life  will  carry  the  memory  of  Claude 
Pepper  in  our  hearts. 

Mr.  WYDEN.  Madam  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DURBIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon. 

Mr.  WYDEN.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
thank  my  colleague  for  yielding,  and  I 
want  to  associate  myself  with  his  very 
thoughtful  remarks. 

In  the  early  1970's,  I  was  codirector 
of  the  Oregon  Gray  Panthers,  and  I 
had  a  chance  to  testify  before  Senator 
Pepper  on  the  House  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Aging  on  these  insurance  poli- 
cies that  rip  off  older  people  that  are 
sold  to  supplement  Medicare. 

I  share  the  view  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois.  I  think  Claude  Pepper 
was  an  inspiration  to  literally  thou- 
sands of  young  people  across  this 
country  who  want  to  go  into  govern- 
ment, and  I  think  he  really  was  the 
senior  citizens  movement,  because 
back  in  that  period  if  a  town  had  a 
meals  program  or  a  senior  citizens  pro- 
gram or  something  of  that  nature, 
that  was  considered  a  real  major  pro- 
gram for  the  elderly.  Then  along  came 
Claude  Pepper  who  made  the  case  for 
abolishing  mandatory  retirement. 

He  was  the  first  to  speak  out  against 
elderly  abuse.  He  talked  about  the 
shortcomings  of  Medicare. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  think  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Durbin]  said  it 
very  well.  He  was  someone  to  whom  I 
looked  almost  on  a  daily  basis  for 
counsel  on  problems  of  the  senior  citi- 


zens and  aging,  and  we  are  going  to 
miss  him. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
From  Mississippi  [Mr.  WhittenI. 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  Madam  Speaker, 
few,  if  any,  in  the  history  of  our 
Nation  have  contributed  more  to  the 
Nation  and  to  the  people  than  our  late 
friend,  Claude  I*epper.  He  was  serving 
as  chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee 
at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  truly 
a  national  figure,  working  for  young, 
the  middle-aged,  and  the  elderly. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  visit  with  Con- 
gressman Pepper  on  last  Thursday 
when  President  Bush  awarded  him  the 
Medal  of  Freedom  for  "a  career  dedi- 
cated to  preserving  the  values  that 
make  America  great."  The  medal  was 
presented  at  Walter  Reed  Hospital, 
where  Congressman  Pepper  had  been 
a  patient. 

It  was  marvelous  to  hear  Claude  re- 
spond in  the  most  beautiful  language 
to  the  President's  remarks,  tracing  his 
career  from  a  farm  boy  in  South  Ala- 
bama, then  to  the  U.S.  Senate,  and 
then  later  to  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

"Always."  he  said,  'it  has  been  my 
purpose  to  help  people,  to  support 
those  measures  which  make  our  coun- 
try great  for  all  our  people,  the  young, 
the  middle-aged,  and  the  elderly. 

"The  Lord  has  been  good  to  me  as 
have  the  people  of  my  State  and  of 
the  Nation."  With  that,  he  asked  for 
the  picture  of  his  beloved  wife,  Mil- 
dred, now  deceased.  When  the  beauti- 
ful picture  was  brought,  he  said:  "I 
want  my  wife.  Mildred,  to  share  in  this 
honor  for  she  deserves  much  for  what 
I  have  done." 

Madam  Speaker,  that  reflects  the 
character  and  the  life  of  Claude 
Pepper.  It  was  sad  to  see  him  go.  Yet 
we  all  know  the  benefits  of  his  life  will 
continue  on  for  generations. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Levin]. 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  Madam 
Speaker,  it  was  over  a  year  ago  that 
Senator  Claude  Pepper  came  to  Michi- 
gan to  campaign  for  Dick  Gephardt. 
He  and  I  had  a  chance  to  go  from 
place  to  place.  We  asked  the  staff  if 
they  might  go  in  one  car  and  the  two 
of  us  go  by  ourselves  in  another.  I 
wanted  to  have  a  chance  to  talk  with 
him  one  on  one  without  phones  or 
anything  else,  and  he  told  me  part  of 
the  story  of  his  life. 

What  a  warm,  wonderful  day  that 
was  for  me.  He  combined  contrasting 
qualities  better  than  any  person  I 
have  known.  He  had  a  feeling  for  the 
underdog,  combined  with  a  search  for 
excellence.  He  had  a  gentle  soul  and  a 
very  tough  mind.  He  had  a  joy  of  life, 
with  a  unique  seriousness  of  purpose. 

He  was  almost  always  looking  ahead, 
but  he  was  also  almost  always  remem- 
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bering  where  he  came  from.  It  was  fas- 
cinating to  hear  him  talk  about  his 
parents  and  the  values  they  inculcated 
in  him. 

In  talking  about  contrasts,  here  is  a 
person  whose  patriotism  was  once  in- 
famously attacked.  I  say,  "infamous- 
ly," but  in  truth  he  was  as  American 
as  apple  pie— or  is  it  key  lime  pie? 

Madam  Speaker,  we  will  deeply, 
deeply  miss  you,  Claude,  but  in  a 
meaningful,  real  sense  you  indeed  will 
also  be  with  us. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Murphy]. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Madam  Speaker,  it  is 
with  the  deepest  sadness  we  learn  of 
the  death  of  one  of  most  distinguished 
and  revered  Members— Claude  Pepper. 
Born  at  the  beginning  of  this  centu- 
ry, he  served  in  the  Senate  from  1936 
through  1951  and  in  the  House  from 
1961  until  today.  All  told  he  had 
served  for  more  than  one-fifth  of  Con- 
gress's existence. 

He  was  the  last  of  the  new  deal 
members  to  serve  in  the  Congress  and, 
if  his  health  had  not  kept  him  from 
the  Chamber,  he  would  have  been  the 
only  person  to  vote  for  the  recent  min- 
imum wage  bill  who  was  present  at  the 
passage  of  the  original  bill. 

His  spirited  advocacy  for  the  elderly 
and  his  unwavering  support  for  new 
ways  to  ease  the  burdens  of  old  age 
made  him  a  hero  in  the  eyes  of  many 
older  Americans.  His  wisdon,  his  guid- 
ance and  his  unselfish  efforts  to  ad- 
vance legislation  on  their  behalf  will 
be  missed  by  all  of  us  here  in  Congress 
and  by  the  many  millions  of  people 
who  looked  up  to  him  for  assistance 
and  leadership. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Rules 
Committee,  he  used  his  position  to  re- 
affirm the  promises  this  Government 
made  to  its  senior  citizens— that  Social 
Security  would  not  be  tampered  with 
or  reduced  as  long  as  he  had  the  abili- 
ty to  prevent  it. 

He  was  a  man  without  peer  in  Con- 
gress. He  was  a  man  who  never  forgot 
why  he  was  sent  here  and  who  never 
failed  to  give  his  all  for  every  cause  he 
believed  to  be  just. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  body  is  a  little 
poorer  today  without  Claude  Pepper 
in  its  ranks.  We  will  miss  his  presence 
and  his  influence.  It  is  sad  to  think 
that  there  might  never  be  another  like 
him. 

I  join  with  all  my  colleagues  today 
as  we  pause  to  honor  the  passing  of  a 
truly  great  man.  A  man  who  has  left 
an  indelible  mark  on  the  fabric  of  this 
Nation's  history. 

D  1300 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Mfume]. 

Mr.  MFUME.  Madam  Speaker,  I  sat 
for  the  last  few  moments  in  the  chair 
there  where  Claude  Pepper  sat  for  so 


many,  many  years,  and  I  remembered 
fondly,  as  most  of  us  are  doing,  my 
own  experiences  with  him.  It  was 
Claude  Pepper  who  came  to  me  short- 
ly after  arriving  in  this  body  and  made 
it  possible,  quite  frankly,  to  pass  my 
first  amendment,  and  he  said  to  me 
that  day,  he  said: 

Young  man,  I  won't  be  here  long  after 
you've  gotten  a  chance  to  get  as  old  as  I 
have,  but  I  did  this  so  that  you  would  recall 
that  you  have  the  same  obligations  to  help 
someone  else  in  this  body.  That  is  how  we 
survive,  and  that's  what  makes  this  institu- 
tion so  great. 

Madam  Speaker,  in  thinking  about 
Claude  I  really  remembered  then  the 
inadequacy  of  words,  the  fragile 
nature  of  time,  the  value  of  friend- 
ship. Claude  Pepper  was  a  stalwart  in 
the  storm,  one  who  stood  steady  and 
steadfast  through  it  all,  and,  no 
matter  how  long  the  journey,  cold  the 
chill,  fierce  the  enemy  or  few  the 
friends,  he  was  the  one  who  captured 
our  will  to  dare  to  be  different  in  this 
body  and  our  willingness  to  dare  to 
make  a  difference. 

Claude,  a  part  of  this  House  died 
with  you  yesterday,  but  we  are  strong- 
er and  wiser  as  a  Nation  because  of  the 
special  service  that  you  rendered  to  all 
of  us. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Bevill]. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Madam  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  my  very  good 
friend  and  a  most  outstanding  leader, 
Claude  Pepper.  Our  Nation  has  lost  a 
great  American  and  a  very  outstanding 
public  servant. 

I  worked  very  close  with  Claude  for 
23  years  and  we  had  a  very  good  work- 
ing relationship.  I  respected  and  ad- 
mired him  as  much  as  anyone  I  have 
ever  known. 

He  was  highly  regarded  by  the 
people  of  my  district,  by  the  people  of 
Alabama  and  the  people  of  this 
Nation. 

We  have  always  taken  great  pride  in 
claiming  Claude  Pepper  as  a  native 
son  of  Alabama.  And,  he  always  made 
it  clear  that  he  was  proud  of  being 
from  Alabama.  In  fact,  at  his  88th 
birthday  party,  he  was  showing  every- 
one slides  of  his  birthplace. 

He  had  wanted  to  come  to  Alabama 
earlier  this  year.  He  told  me  many 
times  that  he  wanted  to  visit  the  area 
where  he  was  born  near  Dudleyville,  I 
deeply  regret  that  he  missed  that  op- 
portunity. 

Claude  Pepper  will  always  be  re- 
membered as  a  champion  for  senior 
citizens.  We  thought  of  him  as  "Mr. 
Social  Security,"  because  he  played 
such  a  major  role  in  making  sure  that 
program  remained  sound. 

His  accomplishments  on  behalf  of 
the  poor  and  elderly  are  legendary.  He 
sought  to  remove  the  stigma  of  aging 
by  passing  legislation  to  increase  the 
retirement  age  from  65  to  70. 


He  was  a  great  role  model,  himself, 
for  senior  citizens  everywhere.  At  age 
88,  he  was  still  very  active  and  alert. 
He  worked  right  up  to  the  la^it.  And, 
when  I  visited  him  last  week  in  the 
hospital,  he  was  very  alert. 

Claude  Pepper  was  such  a  unique 
and  unusual  individual. 

His  career  spanned  a  remarkable  50 
years  from  the  time  he  first  came  to 
Congress  in  the  1930's.  I  think  of  him 
as  helping  to  write  one-fourth  of  our 
history. 

I  have  a  favorite  story  about  Claude 
Pepper.  One  day,  I  was  in  his  office 
and  noticed  that  he  had  an  auto- 
graphed picture  of  Orville  Wright.  I 
asked  him  where  he  got  it.  He  looked 
at  me  and  said,  somewhat  indignantly, 
"He  gave  it  to  me." 

Here  was  a  man  who  had  a  personal- 
ly autographed  picture  from  the  pio- 
neer of  aviation  along  with  a  group 
picture  of  himself  with  the  astronauts 
who  walked  on  the  Moon. 

That  was  Claude  Pepper.  He  moved 
right  along  with  the  times.  He  could 
remember  the  beginning  of  everything 
we  use  today— the  radio,  television, 
telephone,  automobile,  airplane,  elec- 
tric lights.  Yet,  he  was  a  very  modem 
man,  with  a  keen  sense  of  current 
events  and  important  issues. 

I  enjoyed  working  with  Claude  and  I 
will  miss  him  very  much.  The  Con- 
gress has  lost  one  of  its  most  valuable 
leaders  and  our  Nation  has  lost  a  great 
public  servant  and  statesman. 

But.  the  contributions  made  by 
Claude  Pepper  during  his  long  tenure 
in  Congress  will  never  be  forgotten. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Regula]. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Bennett]  for  yielding,  and  I 
simply  want  to  say  that,  as  the  Vice 
Chairman  to  Chairman  Claude  Pepper 
on  the  Subcommittee  on  Aging  for 
long-term  health  care,  that  he  was  ex- 
tremely fair.  I  think  that  is  a  wonder- 
ful quality  in  a  member  of  this  body. 

It  was  always  a  joy  to  work  with 
Claude  Pepper  because,  regardless  of 
how  much  there  might  be  by  way  of 
difference  of  opinion  on  issues,  he  was 
always  sure  to  give  the  minority  an  op- 
portunity to  be  heard,  an  opportunity 
to  state  their  ideas.  He  always  kept  us 
advised  of  what  was  happening  in  the 
committee,  and,  if  we  did  disagree,  he 
would  be  there  with  a  smile  the  next 
day.  He  never  held  a  grudge  no  matter 
how  much  we  might  disagree  on 
issues.  Certainly,  as  someone  who 
worked  closely  with  him  on  that  sub- 
committee, I  think  we  will  miss  him 
greatly  because  of  his  tremendous 
dedication  to  developing  long-term 
health  care  programs  for  this  Nation's 
senior  citizens. 
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Mr.  BENNETT.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  California  [Ms.  Pelosi]. 

Ms.  PELOSI.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Bennett)  for  yielding  and,  "Mr. 
Bennett  from  Florida,  I  thank  you  for 
yielding  to  all  of  the  Congress." 

All  of  the  country  joins  the  Florida 
delegation  in  mourning  this  great  loss 
to  our  country.  Energetic  to  the  end. 
Senator  Claude  Pepper— Senator  we 
call  him  sometimes:  chairman  other 
times— contributed  60  years  of  his  life 
to  public  service.  He  believed  that 
Government  must  work  to  improve 
the  lives  of  all  the  people,  and  he  took 
political  risks  throughout  his  career  to 
advance  that  notion.  Congress  has  lost 
a  champion. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Mfume]  has  indicated,  Claude 
had  a  favorite  place  to  sit  in  the  House 
even  though  we  can  sit  anyplace.  We 
all  respected  the  place  where  Claude 
Pepper  sat  and  could  always  go  there 
for  advice  and  counsel.  I  thought 
Claude  might  enjoy  having  some  fresh 
flowers  at  his  place  today,  flowers  we 
had  hoped  to  bring  him,  the  women  in 
Congress  had  hoped  to  bring  him,  at 
the  hospital.  But  God  had  other  ideas. 
I  wanted  to  bring  them  to  him  for  his 
endless  courtesy  to  each  of  us,  for  his 
courtliness  to  the  end  and  a  twinkle  in 
his  eye.  He  gave  hope  to  the  poor,  he 
gave  encouragement  to  the  new,  to  the 
new  Members  of  Congress,  even  from 
time  to  time  a  rule. 

Claude  Pepper  was  truly  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida.  Each  and  every  one 
of  us  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  privi- 
lege we  have  had  to  have  called  him 
colleague. 

When  I  think  of  one  word  to  de- 
scribe Claude,  I  think  of  the  word 
"viva,"  "life."  That  was  Claude 
Pepper. 

Viva.  Claude. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Kal- 
baugh.  one  of  his  secretaries. 


UMI 


EXPRESSING  SORROW  OF  THE 
HOUSE  AT  THE  DEATH  OF  THE 
HONORABLE  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Ms. 
Oakar).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Bennett]  has  ex- 
pired. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Moakley]  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Waxman]. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Madam  Speaker,  our 
colleagues  are  mourning  the  loss  of  a 
great  historical  figure  in  this  institu- 


tion. To  many  of  us  he  was  a  close  per- 
sonal friend,  but  he  loomed  so  large  as 
a  man  who  shaped  this  Nation  for 
many  decades. 

Madame  Speaker,  he  came  here 
during  the  time  of  the  Great  Depres- 
sion, and  he  saw  that  Government  had 
to  play  the  role  to  help  the  unem- 
ployed, the  poor,  the  disadvantaged. 
He  looked  at  the  elderly  at  that  time 
who  were  left  with  no  funds  to  live  on, 
no  Security,  no  unemployment  bene- 
fits, no  Medicare,  no  help  at  all. 

He  is  best  known  as  someone  who 
was  committed  to  the  cause  of  the  el- 
derly, but  his  commitment  was  to 
social  justice  and  a  humane  society, 
and  he  saw  that  that  can  only  be  ac- 
complished through  a  contract  be- 
tween the  generations.  We  were  not 
just  to  help  the  poor,  and  certainly  we 
had  an  obligation  to  help  the  poor,  but 
we  had  to  be  there  for  everyone  be- 
cause everyone  faces  the  possibility  of 
becoming  poor  or  sick.  So,  Social  Secu- 
rity was  not  for  just  the  elderly  poor, 
but  for  everyone  in  our  society  today. 
They  paid  into  the  fund,  they  were  en- 
titled to  be  a  recipient  from  the  bene- 
fits of  it,  and  the  same  with  Medicare. 

However,  Madam  Speaker,  it  was  not 
enough  for  those  two  programs.  Inad- 
equate as  they  are,  he  recognized  that 
this  is  the  only  Nation  in  the  Western 
World  outside  of  South  Africa  that 
does  not  have  a  national  health  insur- 
ance program  for  all  of  our  people. 

He  did  so  much,  and  he  reminded  us 
of  so  much  yet  to  be  done,  a  man  of 
enormous  talent,  compassion,  human- 
ity. He  is  an  inspiration  to  all  of  us.  He 
leaves  a  great  legacy,  and  he  charts  a 
course  for  us. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  lovely  gentle- 
woman from  Louisiana  [Mrs.  Boggs]. 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
have  had  the  privilege  of  being  a 
friend  of  Claude  Pepper's  since  Janu- 
ary of  1941  when  my  husband.  Hale 
Boggs,  first  came  to  the  Congress.  Mil- 
dred and  Claude  Pepper  were  one  of 
the  couples  who  took  us  under  their 
wing  and  led  us  into  the  great  and 
wonderous  world  of  Washington,  and 
from  that  day  forward  he  expanded 
my  dreams,  and  my  interests  and  my 
knowledge  of  everything  that  was 
good  about  this  country  and  about  the 
place  of  our  country  in  this  world. 
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There  are  so  many  things  that  all  of 
us  could  reminisce  on  about  Claude 
Pepper  and  all  of  us,  of  course,  would 
salute  his  magnificent  service  to  the 
senior  citizens  of  this  country. 

We  all,  of  course,  applaud  his  court- 
liness, his  gentlemanliness,  the 
manner  in  which  he  treated  all  his  col- 
leagues, whether  he  was  in  concert 
with  their  feelings  and  their  legisla- 
tion or  not;  but  I  would  like  to  concen- 
trate on  an  insight  into  Claude  Pepper 


as  an  international  treasure  to  the 
United  States. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  being 
with  him  on  several  trips  to  Interpar- 
liamentary Union  meetings  through- 
out the  world  and  the  respect  in  which 
he  was  held  and  the  remarkable  influ- 
ence that  he  had  on  some  of  the 
young  people  from  nations  that  were 
not  in  tune  with  the  United  States  was 
a  wonder  to  behold. 

I  remember  especially  another  trip 
that  I  was  privileged  to  accompany 
him  on  where  we  went  in  this  progres- 
sion: to  Israel,  to  Egypt,  to  Greece,  to 
Spain.  In  each  place  I  wished  I  could 
take  him  and  encapsule  him  and  have 
him  project  what  the  United  States  of 
America  is  all  about  to  the  rest  of  the 
world:  but  it  was  in  Greece  that  we 
had  the  greatest  pleasure  because 
during  World  War  II  it  was  Claude 
Pepper  who  had  passed  a  resolution  in 
the  Senate  that  said  that  the  Aegean 
Islands  should  indeed  go  back  to  the 
motherland  of  Greece.  In  several  of 
the  islands,  there  were  all  sorts  of 
monuments  to  him  of  which  he  was 
really  unaware;  but  we  were  privileged 
to  go  to  the  Isle  of  Rhodes  where  they 
wished  to  have  a  ceremony  to  confer 
upon  him  an  honorary  citizenship  of 
Rhodes.  It  was  there  that  I  realized 
what  a  continuing  influence  for  good 
he  had  been  and  for  democracy  that 
he  had  been  for  so  many  years  of  his 
service  to  this  country  and  to  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

He  was,  of  course,  his  clever  and 
dear  and  funny  self  when  he  got  up  to 
accept  his  honorary  citizenship.  He 
then  referred  to  the  audience  as  "my 
fellow  Rhodeans"  and  welcomed  the 
United  States  delegation  who  was 
there  with  him,  thereby  endearing 
himself  even  more  to  the  people  of 
Rhodes  and  the  people  of  Greece. 

The  very  last  opportunity  I  had  of 
seeing  Claude  was  last  Thursday 
evening  when  President  Bush  and  Bar- 
bara came  to  his  hospital  room  to 
confer  upon  him  the  Medal  of  Free- 
dom, the  highest  honor  that  this  coun- 
try can  bestow  upon  one  of  its  citizens, 
and  in  his  15-minute  response  he  said, 
"Mr.  President,  you  don't  know  how 
many  hours  I  have  spent  on  my  knees 
asking  the  good  Lord  to  give  me  the 
strength  and  the  courage  and  the 
knowledge  of  how  best  to  serve  the 
people  of  the  United  States. " 

I  would  say  amen,  Claude.  He  gave 
you  the  courage  and  you  accepted  it 
full  measure. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Maryland  [Mrs.  Byron]. 

Mrs.  BYRON.  Madam  Speaker,  let 
me  join  with  my  colleague  from  Lou- 
isiana and  go  back  a  little  bit,  because 
the  Byron  family  and  the  Pepper 
family  go  back  to  1939  when  my 
father-in-law  was  elected  to  this  body. 
My  mother-in-law  followed  him  in  this 
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same  seat  that  I  today  hold  upon  his 
tragic  death  in  1942,  and  yet  Mildred 
and  Claude  were  close  friends.  When 
my  father-in-law.  Bill  Byron,  died,  Mil- 
dred Pepper  was  there,  just  as  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Louisiana  [Mrs. 
BocGS]  talked  about  that  they  were 
there  when  she  and  her  husband 
moved  here  in  1941. 

In  the  100th  birthday  year  of  FDR,  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  having  Claude 
Pepper  come  to  my  district  and  spell- 
bind an  audience  with  his  tales  of 
FDR.  What  words  he  had  and  what  a 
way  with  words.  I  think  many  of  us  in 
this  body  well  remember  the  days  of 
the  FDR  birthday  100  years  before. 

Such  a  mind.  On  IPU  trips  when 
Members  were  reading  Time  and 
Newsweek,  Claude  would  be  on  the 
aircraft  reading  Homer  and  Balzak  in 
French. 

Two  years  ago,  this  body  went  by 
train  to  Philadelphia  for  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  Bicentennial.  How  many  of 
us  remember  the  remarks  that  he  gave 
in  such  a  stirring  speech  in  that  first 
hall  in  Philadelphia. 

Our  senior  citizens  have  lost  their 
best  friend,  but  this  Nation  has  lost  a 
national  treasure.  I  think  Claude  is  by 
his  beloved  Mildred,  which  is  where  he 
had  so  longed  to  go  for  the  last  10 
years. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Bonior],  the  chief 
deputy  whip. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
thank  my  colleague  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 

Madam  Speaker,  the  country  has 
lost  truly  one  of  its  most  cherished 
treasures  in  the  death  of  Senator 
Pepper. 

Nothing  has  personally  given  me 
more  satisfaction  in  my  short  time  in 
public  service  than  to  have  served  with 
him  in  this  institution  and  with  him 
on  the  Rules  Committee. 

Many  have  alluded  to  the  visit  that 
we  paid  him  last  week  at  the  Walter 
Reed  Hospital  when  President  Bush 
and  Mrs.  Bush  presented  him  with  the 
Medal  of  Freedom.  There  were  about 
30  or  40  of  us  in  the  room.  It  was  obvi- 
ously an  emotional  time  for  all  of  us. 
They  wheeled  Senator  Pepper  in.  He 
was  in  obvious  pain,  but  after  having 
received  the  medal,  he  was  able  to  pull 
himself  together  with  what  strength 
was  left  in  his  wracked  body  and  deliv- 
er, as  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  has  indicated,  an  elo- 
quent speech  that  I  think  we  all  would 
be  wise  to  draw  upon  in  this  difficult 
time. 

He  said  to  us  that  public  service  was 
the  passion  of  his  life,  and  he  defined 
it.  He  said. 

Public  service  is  the  cooperative  enterprise 
of  people  working  together  for  the  common 
good. 

I  think  those  are  wise  words  for  us, 
especially  in  these  difficult  times. 


All  of  us  know  and  understand  of  his 
great  contribution  to  the  senior  com- 
munity, but  I  think  Claude  would 
want  us  to  dwell  also  upon  what  he 
gave  this  country  in  the  severe  eco- 
nomic times  that  we  suffered  in  the 
1930's.  He  was  a  pillar  of  strength  for 
those  who  were  hopeless.  He  advocat- 
ed education  and  health  care  and 
housing  and  all  the  things  that  meant 
so  much  to  the  people  of  this  great 
country  when  we  indeed  were  low  in 
spirit. 

Madam  Speaker,  it  was  Claude 
Pepper  in  the  1940's  and,  of  course,  in 
the  late  1930's  who  warned  this  coun- 
try of  what  nazism  was  all  about  and 
about  what  Adolf  Hitler  was  all  about 
when  he  came  back  and  spoke  to  our 
President. 

In  1987  he  published  his  autobiogra- 
phy, "Pepper:  Eyewitness  to  a  Centu- 
ry," and  I  have  always  thought  that 
the  title  showed  the  Senator's  charac- 
teristic humility. 
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Claude  Pepper  was  just  not  an  eye- 
witness to  the  last  century,  this  centu- 
ry. He  shaped  it.  He  shaped  it  in  so 
many  wonderful  ways. 

Madam  Speaker,  let  me  just  con- 
clude by  suggesting  that  his  legacy 
will  remain  forever  with  us.  No  one,  no 
one  could  ever  remind  us  better  of  the 
high  calling  to  enter  public  service. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  feel  a  great  per- 
sonal loss  at  the  passing  of  Senator 
Pepper,  and  I  think  all  of  us  will  for- 
ever cherish  his  friendship  and  his 
guidance. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Al- 
exander]. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Madam  Speaker, 
in  the  passing  of  Claude  Pepper,  the 
American  people  have  lost  a  dear 
friend. 

Claude  Pepper  was  a  student  of  the 
history  of  this  great  Nation,  and  once 
was  a  professor  of  constitutional  law 
at  the  University  of  Arkansas,  where 
he  was  a  colleague  there  of  the  former 
Senator  Bill  Fulbright  of  my  State. 

Claude  understood  the  liberal  ideals 
that  are  incorporated  into  the  Consti- 
tution and  that  have  become  a  part  of 
this  Government,  and  during  this  serv- 
ice in  this  Congress,  that  spanned 
more  than  50  years,  he  defended  tradi- 
tional values  upon  which  our  great 
Nation  was  built. 

Claude  was  a  trustee  of  this  good 
Earth  and  an  avid  conservationist.  He 
represented  the  public  interest  and 
gave  a  helping  hand,  especially  to  the 
poor  and  the  elderly  and  to  the  young, 
and  as  he  represented  those  interests, 
he  became  a  giant  among  those  in  the 
Congress  with  whom  he  served. 

I  join  my  colleagues  today  in  being 
saddened  by  his  departure,  because  he 
is  one  we  admired  and  loved  and  were 
honored  to  serve  with. 


Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Apple- 
gate]. 

Mr.  APPLEGATE.  Madam  Speaker, 
to  stand  here  and  to  talk  about  a  man 
like  Claude  Pepper  is  a  very  difficult 
thing  to  do.  He  was  a  hero,  and  he  was 
a  champion.  I  never  knew  a  man  nor 
served  with  a  man  or  a  woman  or  any- 
body else  who  was  held  in  as  high 
esteem  and  respect  by  not  only  his 
peers  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
but  throughout  the  United  States. 

He  was  a  hero.  The  word  "hero"  is 
thrown  around  very  loosely  these 
days,  but  when  we  come  right  down  to 
what  a  hero  really  is,  it  is  a  man  who 
stands  up  for  his  principles,  a  man 
who  stands  up  for  the  principles  of 
other  people.  Claude  Pepper  was  a 
hero.  He  was  my  hero.  He  was  a  cham- 
pion. He  was  a  champion  of  people.  He 
was  a  champion  of  the  poor.  He  was  a 
champion  of  the  downtrodden.  He  was 
a  champion  certainly  of  the  senior  citi- 
zens, and  there  was  not  anything  that 
ever  went  out  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives without  his  stamp  of  ap- 
proval on  it  that  did  not  help  a  senior 
citizen  and  their  plight.  He  was  a 
champion  of  the  rights  of  mankind. 
That  is  the  kind  of  person  he  was. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  loved  Claude 
Pepper.  Whenever  he  sat  in  his  chair 
over  here,  one  could  go  over  and  ask 
him  for  anything  that  they  wanted  to 
ask  him,  and  he  would  give  some 
advice  if  that  is  what  was  wanted.  He 
talked  to  everybody.  He  was  a  great  in- 
dividual. 

I  remember  one  instance  in  1987 
when  we  were  in  Philadelphia,  and  we 
were  celebrating  the  first  article  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
the  200th  anniversary  of  the  creation 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
Claude  Pepper,  in  Constitutional  Hall, 
where  we  were  all  sitting  in  there  and 
presided  over  by  Lindy  Boggs,  Claude 
Pepper  rose  before  all  of  those  people, 
and  he  gave  this  dynamic  speech. 
During  that  short  speech  when  he 
talked  about  the  Constitution  and  the 
history  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, four  times  they  rose  to  give  him 
applause. 

This  is  the  kind  of  man  that  he  was. 
He  was  a  giant  among  people. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Miller]. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Madam 
Speaker,  I  want  to  join  both  my  con- 
gressional colleagues  and  Americans 
everywhere  today  to  pay  tribute  to 
Claude  Pepper. 

Finding  the  appropriate  words  on  an 
occasion  such  as  this  is  extremely  dif- 
ficult. Claude  Pepper  was  a  legend.  He 
epitomized  public  service  and  gave  a 
voice  in  Congress  to  the  elderly  and 
the  needy  that  spanned  the  decades. 
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He  was  an  ardent  advocate  for  those 
with  an  agenda  of  greatest  need.  If  he 
had  a  special  interest,  it  was  in  seeing 
that  those  needing  a  helping  hand  got 
it  from  the  Government. 

Claude  Pepper  began  his  congres- 
sional career  as  a  relentless  New 
Dealer.  His  relentlessness  never 
ceased.  Bom  in  September  1900  in 
Rural  Alabama,  he  was  a  product  of 
the  resolute  philosophy  of  hard  work 
and  diligence.  He  worked  his  way 
through  the  University  of  Alabama 
and  graduated  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  He 
went  to  Harvard  Law  School  and  fin- 
ished sixth  in  his  class.  He  thrived  on 
the  competition  and  the  opportunity 
to  learn. 

He  translated  his  knowledge  and  gift 
of  teaching  into  public  service.  He 
came  to  Washington  in  the  1930's  and 
the  city  has  not  been  the  same  since. 
In  the  long  history  of  service  to 
others,  few  can  match  the  Pepper 
record.  He  never  shirked  his  responsi- 
bilities. He  took  the  initiative  that  ul- 
timately led  to  the  passage  of  some  of 
the  most  meaningful  legislation  ever 
approved  by  Congress. 

He  will  be  missed.  His  passing  leaves 
us  with  a  responsibility  to  remember 
him,  his  good  work,  his  example.  He 
will  be  missed. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the   gentleman   from   Michigan    [Mr. 

KlLDEEl. 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Madam  Speaker. 
Claude  Pepper  was  one  of  the  heroes 
of  my  youth  when  I  was  in  grade 
school  back  in  the  I940's  and  one  of 
the  joys  of  serving  in  this  body  for  me 
has  been  to  serve  with  one  of  the 
heroes  of  my  youth,  because  I  had  the 
privilege  of  his  counsel  and  his  inspira- 
tion. He  was  a  hero  when  I  was  back  in 
grade  school,  because  I  knew  then 
that  he  had  great  reverence  for 
human  dignity,  the  human  dignity  of 
every  person. 

Madam  Speaker.  I  personally  am  a 
better  person  because  of  Claude 
Pepper.  This  Nation  is  a  better  Nation 
because  of  Claude  Pepper  and.  indeed, 
this  world  is  a  better  world  because  of 
Claude  Pepper. 

Thank  you.  dear  friend. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
yield  such  time  as  she  may  consume  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Connecticut 
[Mrs.  Kennelly]. 

Mrs.  KENNELLY.  Madam  Speaker. 
Senator  Claude  Pepper  was  a  long- 
time family  friend  and  I  was  always 
impressed  by  his  gentle  nature  and 
warm  heart  as  well  as  his  sharp  politi- 
cal acumen. 

As  a  Senator,  Congressman,  and 
chairman  of  both  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Aging  and  the  Rules  Committee 
in  a  career  that  t>egan  in  1936,  Senator 
Pepper  fought  with  a  rare  passion  for 
law-and-order,  civil  rights  and  was  the 
Nation's  premier  advocate  for  the  el- 
derly. He  fought  hard  against  those 
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who  might  prey  on  the  vulnerable  and 
the  helpless  aged  and  devoted  much  of 
his  House  career  to  ensuring  older 
Americans  were  treated  fairly. 

He  was  a  true  American  hero  and  he 
will  be  sorely  missed. 

Claude  was  the  model  par  excellence 
of  all  of  us  in  this  House.  Oh,  to  be 
able  to  give  one  speech  as  he  could  in 
his  special  and  brilliant  style. 

Claude  loved  this  House;  he  knew 
how  wonderful  we  could  be.  His  death 
gives  us  the  opportunity  to  rededicate 
ourselves  to  the  principles  and  the 
pride  he  felt  in  this  House. 

Thank  you.  Claude. 

D  1330 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Rahall]. 

Mr.  RAHALL.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Senator  Claude  Pepper,  a  man  we  all 
loved  in  this  body,  a  man  all  Ameri- 
cans loved.  He  is  known,  he  has  been 
known  as  a  champion  for  our  elderly, 
for  our  handicapped,  for  civil  rights 
groups,  for  all  groups  in  this  country 
of  ours. 

I  think  it  is  appropriate  to  note  that 
Senator  Pepper's  work  on  behalf  of 
the  elderly  did  not  begin  at  a  late 
stage  in  life.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  one 
of  the  first  bills  he  introduced  in  the 
Florida  State  Legislature  at  the  age  of 
27  was  a  bill  to  exempt  senior  citizens 
from  paying  a  tax  on  fishing  licenses. 
So  began  his  long  and  distinguished 
career,  and  in  the  waning  days  of  his 
career  in  this  body.  Senator  Claude 
Pepper  was  working  on  behalf  of  the 
youth  of  this  Nation,  leading  the 
charge  for  dropout  prevention  bills, 
leading  the  charge  for  education  to 
ensure  that  those  who  had  come  and 
the  generations  in  the  future  of  this 
country  are  able  and  knowledgeable  to 
lead  this  great  country  of  ours. 

Senator  Claude  Pepper  is  a  man  we 
shall  miss.  He  was  a  man  that  em- 
bodied every  characteristic  of  what 
leadership,  of  what  greatness,  of  what 
statesmanship  means  in  this  country 
of  ours. 

I  have  had  the  high  honor  of  being 
in  his  home,  both  in  Florida  and  here 
in  Washington,  DC,  and  to  see  the  rec- 
ognitions, the  awards,  the  trophies, 
the  certificates  that  line  his  walls  in 
his  homes  and  in  his  congressional  of- 
fices. They  could  lead  one  to  easily  say 
those  recognitions  could  cover  every 
square  inch  in  this  Chamber,  such 
were  the  awards  that  he  received 
during  his  long  and  worthy  career. 

I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  saluting 
every  milestone  that  he  has  brought 
this  great  country  of  ours  and  to  say 
that  yes.  I  myself  have  been  touched 
personally  by  the  life  and  the  career 
of  Senator  Claude  Pepper.  I  was  glad 
to  have  called  him  my  friend,  and  he 


was  a  true  statesman  in  every  sense  of 
the  word. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Hayes]. 

Mr.  HAYES  of  Illinois.  Madam 
Speaker,  I  too  am  glad  to  join  with 
thosf  who  are  paying  tribute  to  a 
great  American  citizen.  Senator 
Claude  Pepper. 

I  first  began  to  observe  his  perform- 
ance when  he  was  a  Member  of  the 
U.S.  Senate.  Having  been  one  who  was 
born  and  reared  in  poverty,  I  looked 
upon  him  as  a  voice,  which  he  was.  for 
those  in  need.  Having  lived  88  years, 
one  must  acknowledge  that  the  Lord 
has  blessed  not  only  him  and  now  has 
called  him  home,  but  blessed  those 
who  had  the  opportunity  to  benefit 
from  some  of  his  performance,  be- 
cause he  certainly  left  his  footprints 
on  the  sands  of  time. 

When  I  came  into  this  august  body. 
I  had  an  opportunity  to  chat  and  talk 
with  him  on  many  different  occasions, 
and  I  was  always  amazed  at  his  deter- 
mination to  help  senior  citizens.  And 
yes.  I  accompanied  him  into  his  dis- 
trict in  March  of  this  year  where  he 
was  dealing  with  the  issue  which  I  am 
concerned  about  too,  the  catastrophic 
dropout  rate  of  our  high  school  stu- 
dents. He  showed  he  is  not  only  inter- 
ested in  senior  citizens,  but  he  is  also 
interested  in  our  youth,  and  I  know  he 
will  be  missed.  It  is  even  redundant  to 
say  that. 

What  we  have  to  do  is  to  try  to  con- 
tinue the  kind  of  work  that  Claude 
Pepper  started  for  us. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Akaka]. 

Mr.  AKAKA.  Madam  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  the  resolution 
honoring  Claude  Pepper.  We've  lost  a 
beloved  man.  Claude  was  my  champi- 
on; the  champion  of  our  Nation,  a 
champion  of  the  world.  He  was  the 
champion  for  those  in  our  society  who 
were  least  able  to  protect  themselves: 
the  poor,  the  sick,  and  the  older  Amer- 
icans. 

He  rose  from  the  humble  beginnings 
of  an  Alabama  farm  to  the  U.S.  Senate 
and  was  always  unashamed  to  be  a  lib- 
eral. When  sentiment  changed  against 
his  liberalism.  Senator  Claude  Pepper 
could  not  change  his  compassion  for 
the  needy.  He  was  fiercely  loyal.  Loyal 
to  our  country;  loyal  to  the  leadership 
of  this  House;  loyal  to  his  constitu- 
ents. 

He  was  a  blessing  for  the  House  of 
Representatives,  which  was  graced  by 
his  warmth  and  humaneness  for 
almost  three  decades.  He  was  a  kind- 
hearted  man. 

By  fighting  passionately  for  our 
country's  needy.  Senator  Claude 
Pepper  has  uplifted  the  dignity  of  this 
institution  and  the  dignity  of  our 
entire  Nation. 
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Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Gekas). 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  time 
to  me. 

My  first  recollection  of  Claude 
Pepper  was,  as  for  many  who  first 
come  to  Congress,  in  my  confrontation 
with  him,  as  it  were,  when  he  chaired 
the  Rules  Committee.  I  went  up  to 
that  Rules  Committee  well  prepared,  I 
thought,  with  8  or  10  pages  of  notes 
on  the  waivers  and  all  of  the  other  in- 
tricacies of  getting  a  measure  heard  by 
the  Rules  Committee.  And  I  started 
my  dissertation,  and  I  went  on  for 
about  20  minutes,  I  believe,  to  ask  for 
some  kind  of  an  amendment  to  be 
made  in  order.  All  the  time  I  thought 
that  Senator  Pepper  was  not  listening 
because  he  had  his  aides  bringing 
papers  to  him,  and  he  was  talking  to 
fellow  members  of  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee and  others.  Finally  at  the  end  I 
wanted  to  say,  "I  want  to  make  the 
amendment—"  and  he  looked  over  and 
he  said,  "You  mean  you  want  to  make 
it  in  order?"  And  I  said  "Yes,  Mr. 
Chairman."  He  said  "Thank  you.  Do 
you  have  anything  else?"  I  said  "No"; 
and  he  banged  the  gavel. 

That  was  Senator  Pepper  at  his  ulti- 
mate finest.  He  ruled  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee with  a  fine  hand  and  with  an 
iron  hand  when  requested,  when  re- 
quired. But  most  of  the  time  he  had 
the  courtesy  that  was  characteristic  of 
his  whole  service  in  the  Congress,  and 
he  made  new  Members  feel  at  least 
that  we  had  a  role  in  the  preparation 
of  the  legislation  before  the  Rules 
Committee. 

I  will  always  remember  him  specifi- 
cally for  that  and  generally,  as  all 
others,  as  a  statesman  Congressman. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Shaw]. 

Mr.  SHAW.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  time 
to  me. 

I  have  had.  I  believe,  since  coming  to 
the  U.S.  Congress,  a  very  special  rela- 
tionship with  Claude  Pepper.  My 
father  was  a  teacher  at  the  Dothan 
High  School,  Dothan,  AL,  years  ago. 
When  he  left  Dothan  High  School  to 
go  to  medical  school,  he  was  replaced 
by  a  young  man  by  the  name  of 
Claude  Pepper,  who  took  over  his 
classes. 

D  1340 

I  did  not  really  know  Claude  Pepper 
even  though  I  had  met  him  when  I 
was  in  law  school  and  from  time  to 
time  growing  up  in  the  State  of  Flori- 
da. 

I  had  not  met  him  until  I  came  to 
the  U.S.  Congress.  My  first  recollec- 
tion of  Claude  Pepper  goes  back  when 
I  was  11  years  old  when  I  recall  the 
battle  that  was  fought,  the  now  leg- 
endary battle  for  the  U.S.  Senate  seat 


at  one  time  held  by  Claude  Pepper  but 
won  by  George  Smathers  in  that  par- 
ticular election.  But  to  know  the  man 
and  to  be  able  to  work  with  the  man 
and  to  know  his  strong  intellect  and 
his  driving  morality  has  certainly  been 
a  privilege,  a  rare  privilege  which  I 
have  been  fortunate  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  and  the  people  of  south 
Florida. 

He  has  had  an  absolute  compassion 
for  his  fellow  man:  In  taking  over  the 
causes  of  the  downtrodden,  the  poor, 
the  helpless,  and  then  in  his  later 
years  to  become  the  champion  not  just 
of  the  American  elderly  but  of  the  el- 
derly of  the  world. 

What  he  has  done  for  our  senior  citi- 
zens makes  him  absolutely  irreplace- 
able. He  is  indeed  a  unique  man.  He 
does  not  belong  to  the  Democratic 
Party,  he  belongs  to  the  American 
people. 

When  it  came  to  issues  on  which  he 
had  very  strong  feelings  that  actually 
would  split  him  with  the  leadership  of 
his  own  party,  he  would  not  hesitate 
to  come  over  to  our  side  and  actually 
close  debate. 

He  was  a  tremendous  man,  he  was  a 
giant  among  us,  and  we  here  in  the 
Congress,  we  the  American  people,  are 
so  much  richer  that  we  had  him  with 
us  for  so  many  years. 

When  you  think  about  it,  his  span  in 
Congress  spans  about  a  quarter  of  the 
history  of  the  United  States. 

I  well  remember  the  time  he  took 
the  well  and  without  a  note  before 
him  spoke  for  an  hour  on  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt,  on  the  anniversary 
of  Roosevelt's  100th  birthday.  That 
same  clarity  I  saw  just  last  Thursday 
at  the  hospital  when  President  Bush 
bestowed  upon  him  the  Freedom 
Medal. 

Oh,  he  looked  frail,  but  his  mind  was 
not  frail;  it  was  still  as  agile  and  as 
keen  and  alert  as  ever. 

I  remember  while  the  President  was 
bestowing  this  great  honor  upon  him, 
he  looked  over  to  one  of  his  aides,  and 
he  said,  "Go  back  to  the  bedroom  and 
bring  back  the  picture  of  Mildred,"  his 
wife.  He  set  the  picture  next  to  him 
while  the  President  was  awarding  him 
this  great  honor.  He  told  the  Presi- 
dent, "Part  of  this  belongs  to  Mildred. 
I  always  liked  to  have  her  next  to  me 
when  I  received  an  award  that  was  ap- 
propriately part  hers." 

So  we  can  mourn  the  passing  of 
Claude,  but  let  us  not  forget  to  cele- 
brate the  wonderful  opportunity  that 
we  have  had  in  this  Chamber,  to  have 
had  him  with  us  for  so  many  years. 

We  need  Claude  back  here,  but  un- 
fortunately he  has  gone  on  to  perhaps 
even  greater  and  better  things  and 
giving  advice  and  giving  speeches  else- 
where. 

He  will  certainly  be  missed  by  all  of 
us,  but  we  certainly  are  much  richer 
and  much  more  fortunate  for  having 


been  able  to  serve  next  to  this  great 
American. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Oilman]. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  on  this  solemn  occasion  to 
pay  respect  and  tribute  to  our  beloved 
colleague,  Claude  Pepper.  His  con- 
stituents, our  senior  citizens,  through- 
out our  Nation  and  all  Americans  have 
lost  a  true  champion. 

Claude  Pepper  first  came  to  Con- 
gress over  a  half  century  ago.  And, 
throughout  all  those  years,  he  was 
known  as  a  spokesman  for  those  who 
hadn't  had  a  spokesman  before:  For 
the  handicapped,  for  women,  families, 
and  children,  for  our  senior  citizens, 
and  for  those  who  needed  our  help. 

Congressman  Claude  Pepper  is  best 
known  as  a  crusader  for  our  older 
Americans.  However,  few  people  real- 
ize this  has  been  a  lifelong  battle  for 
the  Senator.  His  first  piece  of  legisla- 
tion, at  28  years  of  age.  waived  a  li- 
cense fee  for  any  fisherman  over  65, 
and  he  helped  steer  the  original  Social 
Security  legislation  through  the  Con- 
gress. I  would  have  hoped  that  Claude 
Pepper  could  have  realized  one  last 
dream  of  his  before  his  death,  provid- 
ing long-term  health  care  for  all 
Americans.  Our  ultimate  tribute  to 
our  colleague  will  be  to  enact  legisla- 
tion during  this  101st  Congress  and 
calling  it  the  Pepper  Long-Term  and 
Home  Health  Care  Act. 

One  of  his  devoted  admirers  is  one 
of  my  constituents,  the  First  Lady  of 
Stage  and  Screen,  Helen  Hayes,  who 
resides  in  Rockland  County,  NY.  They 
were  dear  friends  over  the  years  and  I 
know  that  Helen  Hayes  joins  us  in  ex- 
pressing our  condolences. 

The  passing  of  Claude  Pepper  is  the 
loss  of  one  of  the  legislative  giants  of 
the  20th  century.  We  have  lost  a  dear 
friend  and  colleague.  Claude's  shoes 
will  not  soon  be  filled. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Hughes]. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
rise  in  support  of  House  Resolution 
163  and  want  to  join  with  my  col- 
leagues and  all  Americans  in  paying 
respect  to  a  great  American. 

Claude  Pepper,  of  course,  is  known 
as  a  champion  of  senior  citizens.  They 
have  never  had  a  champion  like 
Claude.  But  that  is  not  how  I  remem- 
ber Claude. 

I  remember  Claude  as  the  chairman 
of  a  Select  Committee  on  Crime  when 
I  was  just  a  young  prosecutor  in  Cape 
May  County,  NJ.  He  was  my  hero. 

Over  the  years  Claude  has  articulat- 
ed many  issues.  He  was  a  champion  for 
the  poor  and  the  underprivileged. 

Housing  was  important  to  Claude 
Pepper,  drug  abuse  was  important  to 
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Claude  Pepper;  indeed  you  could  not 
find  an  issue  that  affected  people  that 
Claude  was  not  interested  in.  Claude 
had  more  energy  than  any  five  Mem- 
bers half  his  age. 

It  was  not  unusual  to  see  Claude 
Pepper  on  the  floor  in  the  early  hours 
of  a  session  of  Congress  fighting  for 
the  things  he  believed  in. 

He  felt  strongly  about  America;  he 
felt  strongly  about  Americans  and  he 
fought  for  those  causes  that  others 
could  not  fight  for. 

Claude  will  be  dearly  missed.  Claude 
will  never  be  replaced.  There  will 
never  be  another  Claude  Pepper. 

What  we  can  do,  his  colleagues  here, 
is  attempt  to  follow  his  bible,  his  com- 
pass. He  had  a  moral,  ethical,  and  po- 
litical compass  second  to  none.  He  was 
a  great  American  and  I  am  very  proud 
to  have  served  with  Claude. 

He  was  always  one  of  my  heroes. 
That  started  long  ago.  Claude  is  one 
of  those  who  will  enjoy  a  special  spot 
in  my  heart  and  I  know  the  hearts  of 
&11  Amcric&ns 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
yield  such  time  as  she  may  consume  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Illinois  [Mrs. 
Collins]. 

Mrs.  COLLINS.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
rise  to  pay  tribute  to  a  wonderful 
American,  Senator  Claude  Pepper. 

Senator  Claude  Pepper  is  a  name  we 
shall  always  remember  in  the  history 
of  this  Congress  and  indeed  of  the 
United  States  of  America;  as  a  man 
who  believed  in  human  rights,  the 
rights  of  all  people,  regardless  of 
where  they  happen  to  have  come  from 
or  where  they  happen  to  have  lived. 

Many  years  ago  I  remember  having 
read  about  Senator  Pepper  and  it  was 
about  the  time  when  he  was  a  member 
of  the  New  Deal,  so-called  New  Deal, 
an  administration  in  fact  that  was 
about  the  business  of  helping  people 
who  were  all  in  need  as  a  result  of  re- 
versals in  our  economy. 

I  can  remember  reading  at  that  time 
what  a  wonderful  American  this  man 
was  and  to  have  the  privilege  to  have 
served  in  this  body  with  this  wonder- 
ful American  is  something  that  I  shall 
remember  to  my  dying  day. 

I  also  had  the  privilege  of  traveling 
with  him  once  to  Greece.  I  was  amazed 
at  how  revered  he  was  by  people  not 
only  in  the  United  States  but  abroad 
as  well.  I  remember  going  to  a  certain 
little  town  called  Rhodes,  where  they 
have  a  street  named  after  Senator 
Claude  Pepper,  and  they  had  done  it 
because  of  some  wonderful  thing  he 
had  done  for  the  Greek  people  at  that 
point  in  time. 

I  remember  too  a  speech  that  he 
gave  when  he  talked  about  the  free- 
dom of  all  Americans,  the  good  of  all 
people,  I  will  remember  that  as  a  day 
long  to  be  treasured  by  all  of  us  who 
live  in  this  country,  who  served  with 
this  wonderful  man  and  who  are 
indeed  blessed  to  have  done  so. 


Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Weiss]. 

Mr.  WEISS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  to  me. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  had  occasion  first 
to  see  Claude  Pepper  in  person  when  I 
visited  Washington  with  my  high 
school  graduating  class.  He  was  at  that 
time  a  Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

So  of  course  it  was  a  tremendous 
honor  and  privilege  for  me  when  I 
came  here  to  serve  in  the  same  body 
with  him.  The  thing  I  most  remember 
about  him  is  his  absolute  selflessness. 
He  was  more  in  demand,  I  think,  than 
any  other  Member  of  this  body  across 
the  country  and  he  inevitably  partici- 
pated in  events  within  other  Members' 
districts.  And  if  he  could  not  be  there 
personally,  he  made  sure  that  there 
was  a  telephone  hookup  of  some  kind 
so  that  he  in  fact  could  have  a  pres- 
ence because  he  knew  how  important 
it  was  not  just  to  the  Members,  but  es- 
pecially to  the  elderly  citizens  of  this 
country  for  whom  he  remembered  so 
well. 
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I  simply  want  to  take  this  moment 
to  express  my  pleasure  of  having  the 
great  privilege  to  have  worked  with 
him. 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Madam  Speaker,  today  I  rise 
to  pay  tribute  to  one  of  the  most  outstanding 
Members  of  Congress  witfi  wfiom  this  legisla- 
tive body  will  ever  have  the  pleasure  of  work- 
ing. Claude  was  a  great  legislator  and  a  great 
Amencan.  He  was  the  vivid  example  of  public 
service  and  a  daily  reminder  of  the  sacrifices 
Involved  in  successfully  serving  our  fellow 
countrymen.  Claude  was  a  champion  in  the 
eyes  of  many  when  it  came  to  social  pro- 
grams such  as  health  care  and  social  security. 
Claude  Pepper  was  a  leader,  a  man  who 
could  get  things  done  in  the  most  effective 
manner.  People  often  commented  on  the 
mutual  respect  he  received  from  both  liberals 
and  conservatives.  We  will  greatly  miss  this 
great  American,  however,  he  will  not  be  for- 
gotten due  to  his  many  accomplishments 
while  serving  in  both  the  House  and  Senate. 

Mr.  BRENNAN.  Madam  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  late  Congressman  Claude 
Pepper  of  Florida  Congressman  Pepper  was 
truly  an  inspiration  for  those  dedicated  to 
public  service,  exhibited  through  his  14  years 
in  the  Senate  and  over  25  years  service  in 
this  House. 

Congressman  Pepper  left  his  mark  in  many 
areas  of  national  affairs,  but  his  advocacy  for 
senior  citizens  made  him  a  nationally  recog- 
nized figure.  From  his  chairmanship  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Aging,  he  drew  attention 
to  the  special  needs  of  the  elderly  and  worked 
tirelessly  to  improve  their  lives.  During  his 
tenure  as  chairman  of  the  House  Rules  Com- 
mittee, he  continued  to  craft  legislation  with  a 
special  emphasis  on  helping  the  needy  and 
those  without  a  strong  voice. 

As  I  reflect  upon  an  individual  who  was 
such  an  integral  part  of  formulating  national 
policy.  I  will  always  resp>ect  and  admire  the 


work  Congressman  Pepper  did  on  behalf  of 
his  special  constituency— the  senior  citizens 
of  our  Nation.  During  my  2'/2  years  of  service 
in  this  body,  I  had  the  privilege  of  working  with 
Congressman  Pepper  on  a  number  of  impor- 
tant bills  relating  to  the  elderly.  His  efforts  will 
continue  far  into  the  future  because  he  has 
raised  the  consciousness  of  a  Nation  as  to 
the  needs  of  senior  citizens.  We  will  all  re- 
member Congressman  Pepper  for  his  unique 
personal  commitment  to  public  service  and  be 
thankful  for  having  the  opportunity  to  work  as 
his  friend  and  colleague. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Madam  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  Rep- 
resentative Claude  D.  Pepper  who  passed 
away  yesterday  at  the  age  of  88  after  a  long 
and  distinguished  career  in  public  service. 

I  first  met  Claude  Pepper  during  the  1948 
Presidential  election.  The  Democratic  Party  of 
Cook  County  had  a  precinct  captains  rally  in 
the  Terrace  Garden  of  the  old  Morrison  Hotel. 
There  were  over  1,000  precinct  captains  in 
the  room  and  Claude  Pepper  was  the  princi- 
pal speaker.  He  electrified  that  audience  and 
received  a  standing  ovation  that  lasted  over 
25  minutes  at  the  conclusion  of  his  remarks. 

He  emphasized  the  need  to  care  for  our  citi- 
zens, regardless  of  race,  color  or  creed.  He 
was  truly  the  champion  of  the  principle  that  all 
men  are  created  equal.  He  was  a  staunch 
supporter  of  all  of  the  great  social  changes 
which  took  place  in  our  Nation  from  the 
1930's  through  the  1950's.  He  served  in  the 
U.S.  Senate  from  1937  to  1951  where  he  had 
a  profound  effect  on  implementing  these 
changes. 

When  he  lost  a  1950  primary  contest,  he  re- 
turned to  the  pnvate  practice  of  law.  Then,  in 
1962,  with  the  creation  of  a  new  congression- 
al district  in  Miami,  he  won  election  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  returned  to 
public  sen/ice  which  was  always  closest  to  his 
heart.  Subsequently,  he  was  reelected  13 
times,  and  during  his  entire  service  in  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives,  he 
never  wavered  in  his  defense  of  all  of  our 
social  programs. 

He  was  instrumental  in  securing  passage  of 
the  Nation's  first  minimum  wage  law;  he  was 
an  early  defender  of  Social  Security;  he  was  in 
the  forefront  of  the  fight  for  health  care  insur- 
ance; he  was  instrumental  in  removing  the 
discriminatory  poll  tax;  he  helped  to  create  the 
World  Health  Organization;  and  he  sponsored 
bills  which  established  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  where  recently  a  building  was 
named  in  his  honor. 

His  accomplishments  are  legendary,  and  to 
the  very  end  of  his  life,  he  continued  to  work 
productively  for  all  of  the  people  of  our  coun- 
try. Especially  in  the  eyes  of  millions  of  older 
Americans,  he  was  a  folk  hero,  for  he  advo- 
cated all  of  the  major  programs  beneficial  to 
senior  citizens.  As  chairman  of  the  House 
Rules  Committee,  he  was  one  of  the  out- 
standing parliamentarians  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  in  that  role,  he  played  a 
major  part  in  shaping  the  1983  compromise 
bill  which  restored  the  solvency  of  the  Social 
Security  system. 

Claude  Pepper  was  an  American  for  all 
Americans.  He  represented  all  the  goodness 
in  our  country.  He  made  monumental  contnbu- 
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tions to  benefit  all  of  our  people  in  the  various 
posts  which  he  held  during  a  lifetime  of  public 
service  matched  by  few— as  the  first  chairman 
of  the  House  Select  Committee  on  Aging,  as 
the  chairman  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Crime,  and  as  chairman  of  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee, he  had  a  hand  in  every  major  reform  initi- 
ative that  actually  became  law.  Only  last  week 
he  was  presented  with  our  Nation's  highest  ci- 
vilian award— the  Medal  of  Freedom. 

I  am  proud  to  have  served  with  Claude 
Pepper— a  distinguished  public  servant  and  a 
great  American.  His  loss  is  truly  a  tremendous 
loss  for  all  Americans. 

Mrs.  Annunzio  joins  me  in  extending  our 
sympathy  to  those  in  his  family  who  survive 
him,  including  his  brother,  Frank  Pepper. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Madam  Speaker,  I  want  to 
join  with  my  colleagues  in  expressing  our 
deep  feeling  of  loss  and  sadness  as  we  heard 
of  the  passing  of  one  of  our  most  respected 
colleagues  and  friends,  Senator  Claude  D. 
Pepper,  the  former  U.S.  Senator  and  Repre- 
sentative of  the  1 8th  District  of  Florida. 

During  his  26  years  as  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  during  his 
tenure  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  he  demonstrated 
integrity,  dedication,  compassion,  and  a  genu- 
ine commitment  to  making  life  better  for  all 
Americans. 

In  his  own,  unique  way,  he  worked  so  hard 
to  improve  the  lives  of  senior  citizens,  the  dis- 
advantaged, and  others  in  our  society.  I  re- 
member his  forceful  statements,  his  ability  to 
sway  his  colleague's  positions,  as  well  as  his 
uncanny  ability  to  mobilize  public  opinion  on 
issues  he  held  dear.  I  worked  closely  with  him 
several  years  ago  on  the  bill  to  prevent  age 
discrimination  in  employment  on  extending 
mandatory  retirement,  and  just  recently  was 
privileged  to  support  his  valiant  effort  on  cata- 
strophic health  care.  His  determination  was 
endless,  as  was  his  intellect  and  energy. 

We  in  the  House,  and  especially  those  of  us 
who  had  the  opportunity  to  work  closely  with 
him  were  fortunate  to  have  a  man  of  his  cali- 
ber associated  with  us.  A  debt  of  gratitude 
goes  out  of  this  great  humanitarian  and  friend 
of  working  people  and  senior  citizens.  He  will 
be  missed  as  both  a  colleague  and  a  friend.  I 
look  forward  to  being  able  to  share  more  of 
our  thoughts  and  memories  of  the  great  Sena- 
tor Pepper  when  time  is  designated  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Madam  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
in  support  of  the  resolution  to  honor  Senator 
Claude  Pepper.  It  is  with  deep  personal  sad- 
ness that  I  bid  farewell  to  my  dear  friend  and 
colleague.  Claude  Pepper  was  a  true  Ameri- 
can hero,  a  man  who  devoted  his  life  to 
making  the  lives  of  others  better.  He  em- 
bodied all  that  is  good  and  great  about  our 
Nation. 

Senator  Pepper's  career  of  public  service 
spanned  a  half  century.  During  those  50 
years,  he  fought  tirelessly  on  behalf  of  the  el- 
derly, the  poor,  and  the  weak.  He  always  be- 
lieved that  Government  could  be  the  most 
powerful  force  for  good  in  our  Nation,  and  that 
belief  never  wavered. 

I  feel  truly  privileged  to  have  worked  with 
Claude  Pepper,  particularly  as  a  fellow 
member  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Aging.  It 
was  as  a  member  of  that  committee  that 
Claude  Pepper  truly  shined.  He  understood 


better  than  anyone  the  needs  of  the  elderiy, 
and  he  fought  tirelessly  on  their  behalf.  No 
one  else  has  done  as  much  to  benefit  the 
lives  of  the  elderiy  as  Senator  Pepper.  Be- 
cause of  him.  Social  Security  has  rescued  mil- 
lions of  elderly  from  the  disgrace  of  poverty. 
The  Senator  was  always  willing  to  help  out 
his  colleagues  by  visiting  our  districts  and 
bringing  his  message  of  devotion  and  com- 
passion directly  to  our  constituents.  I  will 
always  remember  the  day  Senator  Pepper 
joined  me,  at  my  request,  for  a  hearing  in 
Newark,  NJ,  to  explore  the  tragic  circum- 
stances that  families  of  seniors  with  long-term 
illnesses  often  find  themselves  in.  Senator 
Pepper's  constituency  stretched  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  his  congressional  district,  or 
even  his  State.  He  was  the  champion  of 
senior  citizens  everywhere.  For  him,  the  suf- 
fering of  even  one  elderiy  person  was  a  trage- 
dy whether  that  person  was  from  Florida  or 
from  New  Jersey. 

In  the  last  few  years,  Claude  Pepper  had 
one  overriding  goal:  to  establish  a  system  of 
long  term  care  for  the  elderly  of  this  Nation. 
Claude  Pepper  did  not  live  to  see  that  goal 
achieved.  But  his  dream  must  not  be  allowed 
to  die.  Those  of  us  who  worked  with  Claude 
to  create  a  long  term  care  system  must  con- 
tinue his  fight,  because  it  is  a  fight  for  fair- 
ness, for  justice,  for  dignity  for  the  elderly  of 
this  Nation.  This  is  the  only  tribute  that 
Claude  would  have  wanted. 

I  will  always  remember  Claude  as  a  kind 
man,  a  gentle  man,  a  caring  and  compassion- 
ate man.  He  did  not  think  of  himself  as  a 
great  man,  and  yet  I  can  think  of  none  great- 
er. He  will  be  deeply  missed. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Madam  Speaker,  with  the  pass- 
ing of  Claude  Pepper,  this  body  and  the 
American  people  have  lost  a  truly  inspirational 
and  dedicated  leader. 

Since  first  coming  to  Congress  in  1936, 
Senator  Pepper  was  a  moving  force  in  shap- 
ing the  policies  of  this  Nation.  Throughout  his 
distinguished  career  in  public  service,  Claude 
Pepper  was  a  long-standing  champion  of  the 
rights  of  the  Nation's  poor,  the  disadvantaged, 
and  most  notably,  senior  citizens. 

Senator  Pepper  desen/es  our  greatest  re- 
spect and  admiration  for  his  efforts  in  ensuring 
that  our  Nation's  older  Americans  maintain  a 
high  quality  of  life.  Although  Claude  Pepper 
may  have  represented  citizens  of  Florida's 
18th  Congressional  District,  he  really  repre- 
sented senior  citizens  from  every  congression- 
al district  who  looked  to  him  for  direction  and 
support.  And  although  he  was  the  oldest 
Member  of  Congress,  he  was  a  tireless  advo- 
cate who  maintained  tremendous  vigor  for  his 
work. 

Claude  Pepper  played  a  vital  role  in  Con- 
gress for  which  he  will  be  sorely  missed.  As  a 
man  of  great  principles  and  vision,  his  shoes 
will  be  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
fill.  Senator  Pepper  leaves  a  great  legacy  and 
his  special  contribution  to  American  society 
will  be  missed  by  this  institution  and  the  Amer- 
ican F)eople. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Madam  Speaker,  one  measure 
of  a  great  man  is  that  when  he  is  gone,  the 
world  seems  a  different  and  somehow  smaller 
place.  Today,  in  the  wake  of  Claude  Pep- 
per's death,  all  of  us  in  this  House  feel  that 
way,  as  do  millions  of  Americans  across  the 


country.  Claude  Pepper  had  the  rare  gift  of 
leadership  to  discern  the  fundamental  issues 
of  the  day  and  to  rally  people  to  his  cause. 

In  a  career  of  public  service  that  spanned 
six  decades,  Claude  Pepper  was  both  eye- 
witness to  and  a  participant  in  the  great 
events  that  have  shap)ed  our  modern  history: 
the  upheavals  of  the  twenties,  the  Depression, 
Worid  War  II,  the  Korean  and  Vietnam  wars, 
America's  ascendency  to  worid  power,  and 
the  wholesale  social  and  political  changes  of 
the  past  30  years. 

His  earty  experiences  forged  in  him  a  deep 
commitment  to  social  change  that  character- 
ized his  career  in  Congress.  His  unflagging  de- 
votion to  the  causes  he  believed  in  earned 
him  the  highest  respect  from  all  Members  of 
this  House.  His  deeply  held  beliefs,  his  stead- 
fastness of  purpose  and  his  consistent  pursuit 
of  his  goals  are  the  mark  of  a  great  states- 
man. 

More  than  anything,  Claude  Pepper's 
sense  of  humanity  set  him  apart.  He  not  only 
espoused  his  philosophy,  he  lived  it  and  ex- 
emplified it.  His  kind,  gentle  way  with  every- 
one was  not  only  the  mark  of  old  worid  man- 
ners, but  also  of  a  genuinely  decent  man. 

We  all  remember  Claude  Pepper  as  a 
shining  example  of  what  a  legislator  should 
be:  committed  to  public  service,  motivated  by 
a  purpose  beyond  his  own  gain,  blessed  with 
a  vision  of  the  future,  and  grounded  in  basic 
human  values.  His  career  is  a  mark  that  many 
strive  for,  but  few  can  ever  achieve.  I  will  miss 
him,  as  will  we  all. 

Mr.  GRADISON.  Madam  Speaker,  yesterday 
the  House  and  the  Nation  lost  a  unique  public 
servant.  The  death  of  Claude  Pepper  will  be 
mourned  by  his  colleagues  in  Congress,  his 
Florida  constituents  whom  he  served  so  ably 
through  the  years,  and  those  across  the  coun- 
try concerned  with  the  well-being  of  the  elder- 
ly whose  cause  he  championed. 

In  1936,  Claude  Pepper  fulfilled  a  child- 
hood dream  with  his  election  to  the  U.S. 
Senate.  From  his  Senate  seat,  he  was  one  of 
the  most  ardent  supporters  of  President 
Franklin  Roosevelt's  New  Deal  and  was 
present  at  the  creation  of  the  Social  Secunty 
system. 

After  a  12-year  hiatus  from  the  Congress, 
he  returned  as  a  member  of  this  body,  the 
"people's  house,"  in  1963  and  worked  tire- 
lessly as  an  advocate  for  the  Nation's  elderiy. 
Where  there  was  a  debate  on  age  discnmina- 
tion,  reform  of  the  Nation's  health  care 
system,  or  on  Social  Security,  Claude  Pepper 
was  there  and,  without  fail,  always  made  an 
important  contribution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  most  recently,  I  had  the  honor 
and  the  privilege  to  work  closely  with  Claude 
Pepper  on  the  Bipartisan  Commission  on 
Comprehensive  Health  Care.  Chairman  Pep- 
per's keen  mind  brought  a  unique  perspective 
to  our  deliberations.  The  Commission's  work 
will  go  on,  but  it  will  be  more  difficult  without 
him. 

Born  as  the  19th  century  faded  into  the 
mists  of  history,  Claude  Pepper  was  a  man 
of  this  century  whose  achievements  shall 
endure  well  into  the  next.  We  will  be  poorer 
for  his  passing;  but  the  Nation  has  reaped 
great  reward  from  his  devotion  to  this  institu- 
tion and  his  dedication  to  the  cause  of  the 
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poor,  the  disadvantaged,  and  the  elderly.  He 
will  long  be  remembered  and  he  cannot  be  re- 
placed. 

Mr.  HOLLOWAY.  Madam  Speaker,  I  pay 
tribute  today  to  a  great  American  whose  pass- 
ing is  mourned  by  millions  across  our  land. 
Senator  Claude  Pepper  of  Florida.  While  his 
legendary  life  has  ended,  there  is  no  question 
ttiat  Claude  Pepper's  influence  will  live  on  for 
decades  to  come. 

Although  known  first  and  foremost  as  an 
able  and  enthusiastic  advocate  for  America's 
elderly,  Claude  Pepper  spoke,  worked,  and 
acted  on  behalf  of  young  and  old  alike.  His 
record  of  legislative  achievement  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  during  a  span  of  6  dec- 
ades, speaks  for  itself.  Although  I  stood  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  political  aisle  from 
this  dedk:ated  American,  I  admired  Claude 
Pepper's  commitment  to  those  causes  in 
which  he  so  deeply  believed.  It  is  an  honor  to 
have  served  in  this  great  institution  with  such 
an  historical  figure. 

Madam  Speaker,  so  many  things  about 
Claude  Pepper  were  admirable:  His  feelings 
for  people;  his  countless  actions  on  behalf  of 
the  voiceless;  his  love  of  Congress  and  coun- 
try; his  determination  to  make  life  better  for 
our  senior  citizens;  his  tirelessness;  these 
qualities  and  another — his  t)elief  that  govern- 
ment should  act  to  help  themselves — will  be 
remembered  not  only  by  his  colleagues  in  this 
101st  Congress,  but  also  by  people  every- 
where for  years  to  come. 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Madam  Speaker,  I  join 
with  millions  of  Americans  of  all  ages  to 
nrourn  the  death  of  Representative  Claude 
Pepper,  my  friend  and  colleague. 

It  was  my  deep  privilege  to  serve  with 
Claude  Pepper  on  the  House  Rules  Commit- 
tee. He  was  a  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Rules  Committee  who  used  his  power  to  help 
the  powerless.  He  was  a  true  champion  of  the 
needy,  the  disadvantaged,  and  the  aged.  He 
never  abandoned  his  commitment  to  be  their 
voice  in  the  Cspitol. 

Claude  Pepper  was  an  inspiration  to  our 
Nation's  senior  citizens.  As  the  oldest  Member 
of  the  House,  he  had  a  great  empathy  for 
their  needs  ar>d  fears.  They  never  doubted 
that  he  understood  their  concerns  and  would 
fight  for  them  in  Congress.  He  was  their  spe- 
cial advocate. 

Yet  Claude  Pepper  was  more  than  just  a 
spokesman  and  activist— he  was  a  role  model 
for  all  Americans.  He  demonstrated  that  mere 
age  alone  was  no  obstacle  to  effective  job 
performance.  He  proved  that  a  person  could 
be  alert,  productive,  and  important — even  at 
88  years  of  age. 

Senkjr  citizens  knew  that  if  Claude  Pepper 
could  make  a  difference,  so  could  they.  Other 
Americans  knew  that  if  Claude  Pepper  could 
overcome  the  barrier  of  age,  then  they  could 
overcome  whatever  barrier  in  life  confronted 
them. 

Claude  Pepper  leaves  us  an  inspirational 
legacy.  He  enjoyed  many  successes  over  his 
decades  of  public  service.  As  a  participant  in 
some  of  the  greatest  historical  moments  of 
this  century,  he  was  a  national  treasure  and 
resource. 

There  are  few  individuals  who  deserve  the 
title  "living  legend."  Claude  Pepper  was  one 
of  them.  While  we  are  saddened  by  his  pass- 


ing, it  is  consoling  that  Claude  Pepper  re- 
ceived so  many  of  his  deserved  honors  while 
he  was  still  alive.  He  lived  long  enough  both 
to  see  his  place  in  history  and  to  experience 
the  love  and  appreciation  of  the  Nation. 

Claude  Pepper  was  also  revered  around 
the  world.  He  spearheaded  congressional  mis- 
sions to  foreign  countries,  and  served  as 
chairman  of  several  U.S.  delegations  to  Inter- 
pariiamentary  Union  meetings  overseas.  He 
was  a  firm  believer  in  interpariiamentary  ex- 
changes and  the  forging  of  strong  bonds 
among  the  worid's  democracies. 

Truly,  he  was  a  citizen  of  the  worid.  I  am 
especially  grateful  for  the  support  he  lent  to 
numerous  initiatives  to  promote  international 
respect  for  human  rights  and  to  encourage 
the  fulfillment  of  basic  human  needs  in  devel- 
oping nations.  The  world  will  miss  his  great 
heart. 

Claude  Pepper  has  left  a  tremendous  void 
with  his  death.  As  we  contemplate  this  loss, 
we  should  celebrate  his  life  and  draw  encour- 
agement from  it.  He  accomplished  many  of 
his  objectives,  but  left  many  others  for  us  to 
pursue.  May  his  life  challenge  us  to  continue 
his  commitment  to  serve  others  and  to  con- 
tribute further  to  the  high  goals  he  set. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Madam  Speaker,  yesterday  I 
lost  a  dear  colleague  and  a  treasured  friend. 
And  America  lost  a  true  champion  of  the 
people — a  man  who  devoted  more  than  50 
years  of  public  life  to  making  this  country  a 
better  place  for  all  its  citizens. 

When  I  first  came  to  Congress  in  1971 
Claude  Pepper  was  already  a  living  legend.  I 
had  previously  known  of  him  by  reputation— 
as  an  early  champion  of  equal  rights  for  all 
Americans,  regardless  of  race  or  ethnic  herit- 
age, and  as  a  principled  critic  of  the  militariza- 
tion of  American  foreign  policy  during  the 
early  years  of  the  Cold  War. 

During  the  18  years  we  served  together  In 
the  House  I  came  to  know  him  as  a  deeply 
canng  man,  on  a  personal  as  well  as  a  politi- 
cal level.  His  solicitous  concern  for  others  mir- 
rored the  devotion  with  which  he  honored  his 
beloved  wife,  Mildred,  in  both  life  and  death. 
That  alone  is  a  memory  I  will  cherish  forever. 

In  his  second  reincarnation  as  a  Member  of 
the  House,  Claude  Pepper  became  the  fore- 
most advocate  in  this  country  for  the  needs  of 
the  senior  citizens  in  our  society.  To  many  of 
the  elderly  in  my  congressional  district  he  was 
literally  a  secular  saint  because  of  his  unstint- 
ing efforts  on  their  behalf,  in  and  out  of  the 
Congress. 

Claude  Pepper  has  left  us  a  legacy  of 
commitment  and  compassion  that  few  in  this 
Congress  can  match.  It  is  for  us,  the  living,  to 
pick  up  that  torch  of  commitment  to  ensure 
passage  of  legislation  that  will  protect  our 
senior  citizens  in  every  respect  against  the 
ravages  of  time  and  the  indifference  of  an  ad- 
ministration committed  to  the  preservation  of 
the  status  quo  on  these  issues. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Madam  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  resolution  paying  tnbute  to  the 
memory  of  Representative  Claude  Pepper  of 
Flonda,  and  providing  for  the  lying-in-state  in 
the  Rotunda  of  the  Capitol  in  honor  of  this 
great  public  servant. 

The  Nation  has  lost  one  of  our  most  out- 
standing citizens  and  leaders,  in  the  passing 


of  my  good  friend  and  colleague,  Claude 
Pepper  of  Florida. 

Chairman  Pepper  will  always  be  remem- 
bered as  Mr.  Senior  Citizen:  One  of  the  coun- 
try's most  beloved  and  renowned  defenders 
and  champions  of  millions  of  elderiy  Ameri- 
cans. 

As  Chairman  of  the  House  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Aging,  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  work 
closely  with  Congressman  Pepper  toward  our 
mutual  goals  of  strengthening  Social  Security, 
expanding  Medicare  health  insurance,  devel- 
oping comprehensive  long-term  care  protec- 
tion for  our  citizens,  and  extending  health  care 
to  the  37  million  Americans  who  are  currently 
uninsured. 

One  of  the  last  major  bills  Claude  Pepper 
sponsored  was  the  1989  Pepper/ Roybal  long- 
term  home  care  bill,  H.R.  2263,  which  Claude 
and  I  cosponsored  together  just  4  weeks  ago 
on  May  4,  1989. 

I  pledge  myself  to  do  everything  in  my 
power  to  assure  that  Chairman  Pepper's  wish 
will  be  fulfilled:  To  establish  a  program  to  pro- 
vide urgently  needed  long-term  home  care  for 
all  Americans. 

Claude  Pepper's  60  years  of  public  service 
to  our  Nation  will  remain  an  inspiration  to  us 
all— as  we  continue  the  work  of  making  Amer- 
ica a  country  where  every  citizen,  young  and 
old  alike,  can  live  a  life  of  personal  fulfillment 
and  human  dignity. 

In  those  60  years,  Claude  Pepper  re- 
mained the  warm,  gentle,  and  compassionate 
Individual  he  has  alway  been.  His  love  for  his 
lifelong  wife,  companion  and  sweetheart,  Mil- 
dred, was  one  of  the  most  touching  aspects 
of  Claude's  nearly  nine  decades  on  this 
earth. 

In  addition  to  his  wonderful  personal  quali- 
ties, Claude  Pepper  was  an  outstanding  leg- 
islative leader  and  true  American  statesman 
since  he  was  first  elected  to  the  U.S.  Senate 
in  1936. 

We  need  but  to  list  a  few  of  the  major  legis- 
lative achievements  in  which  he  provided 
leadership  to  understand  the  comprehensive 
scope  of  Claude  Pepper's  accomplishments 
for  his  country:  the  Social  Security  Act;  the 
Minimum  Wage  Act;  elimination  of  the  poll  tax; 
lend-lease  aid  to  the  Allies  to  defend  against 
Hitler's  World  War  II  Nazi  attack  in  Europe; 
the  Medicare  and  Medicaid  Programs;  elimina- 
tion of  mandatory  retirement  for  America's 
senior  citizens. 

At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  mention  some 
personal  remembrances  of  Claude  Pepper. 

On  January  3,  1963,  Claude  Pepper  and  I 
were  sworn  in  for  the  first  time  as  elected 
freshmen  Members  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

Our  legislative  partnership  in  the  Congress 
has  continued  for  more  than  26  years.  We 
have  worked  closely  together  in  legislative 
harness  as  a  team  for  the  cause  of  a  better 
America,  and  specifically  for  an  enhanced 
quality  of  life,  with  a  useful  and  productive 
value,  and  a  human  dignity,  worthy  of  the  term 
golden  years,  for  our  millions  of  senior  citizens 
across  the  Nation. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  each  of  us  also 
had  a  similar  background  of  many  years  of 
prior  legislative  service  as  a  foundation  for  our 
work   here   in   the   House.   Claude    Pepper 
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served  as  a  majority  member  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  and  in  the  Florida  State  Legislature. 
And  I  served  as  president  pro  tempore  and 
chairman  of  the  Health  and  Welfare  Commit- 
tee of  the  Los  Angeles  City  Council. 

As  colleagues  in  the  House,  Claude  and  I 
joined  in  1974  as  original,  organizing  members 
of  the  House  Select  Committee  on  Aging. 
Over  the  years,  we  have  served  together  both 
as  subcommittee  chairmen,  and  as  full  com- 
mittee chairmen  on  the  Aging  Committee. 

In  recent  years,  our  partnership  was  particu- 
larly close  and  valuable,  with  Claude  as  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  and  I  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Aging. 

In  the  last  Congress,  Claude  and  I  joined 
together  again  on  the  floor  of  the  House  to 
propose  and  secure  adoption  of  six  key 
reform  amendments  to  the  Older  Americans 
Act  to  focus  on  the  needs  of  specific  groups 
of  seniors  currently  underserved  by  the  act: 
persons  who  are  mentally  impaired,  home 
care  consumers,  minorities,  victims  of  abuse, 
and  Indian  Americans. 

Recently,  I  was  delighted  to  learn  that 
Claude  Pepper  has  established  an  eminent 
scholarship  in  gerontology  at  Florida  State 
University  in  Tallahassee,  to  provide  an  ele- 
ment of  continuity  to  his  years  of  work  for 
America's  senior  citizens.  Our  parallels  contin- 
ue, as  I  have  also  established  a  chair  in  ger- 
ontology and  public  service  at  California  State 
University  at  Los  Angeles  to  continue  my  work 
for  the  elderly  in  future  years. 

Since  1983,  Chairman  Pepper  has  taken 
the  reins  of  the  House  Rules  Committee,  and 
has  used  that  committee  as  an  effective 
engine  of  change  for  the  country.  With  his  out- 
standing national  leadership  over  the  years  as 
a  base,  I  predict  we  will  continue  to  see  mo- 
mentous advances  in  the  quality  of  life  of 
America's  fast-growing  senior  population;  a 
continuing  tribute  to  this  great  and  good  man. 
Mr.  SCHUETTE.  Madam  Speaker,  I  am  sad- 
dened to  learn  that  my  friend  and  colleague, 
Claude  Pepper  passed  away  yesterday.  Sen- 
ator Pepper  has  had  a  remarkable  career  as 
a  public  servant— a  career  that  few  will  ever 
equal.  He  was  a  man  genuinely  interested  in 
helping  people,  particularly  those  who  had  no 
one  else  to  stand  up  for  them.  His  relentless 
efforts  on  behalf  of  senior  citizens  and  the 
poor  and  disadvantaged  are  legendary,  and 
he  will  be  dearly  missed. 

Senator  Pepper  worked  tirelessly  for  the 
causes  he  believed  in,  and  no  one  doubted 
his  ability  to  win  the  tough  battles  that  others 
would  not  even  attempt.  His  influence  and  fol- 
lowing stretched  far  beyond  his  State  or  con- 
gressional district.  More  times  that  I  can 
count,  I  remember  traveling  around  my  district 
meeting  with  senior  citizens  to  listen  to  their 
concerns.  It  happened  more  often  than  not, 
that  senior  citizens  would  come  up  to  me  and 
let  me  know  that  they  wanted  me  behind  the 
efforts  of  Claude  Pepper.  They  knew  Claude 
was  an  able  champion  of  their  causes,  and 
they  expected  my  support  for  his  efforts.  This 
national  following  says  much  about  Senator 
Pepper's  talents,  and  anyone  who  knew  him 
could  not  help  but  have  the  utmost  respect  for 
him. 

I  am  very  proud  to  have  known  and  served 
in  Congress  with  Senator  Pepper.  His  dedica- 
tion and  service  to  our  great  country  and  its 


people    is   a   true    inspiration,    and    he   will, 
indeed,  be  deeply  missed. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  want  to  join  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  in  expressing  my  sincer- 
est  appreciation  and  gratitude  for  having 
known  and  served  with  one  of  the  finest 
Americans  that  ever  lived,  Senator  Claude 
Pepper. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Madam  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  final  tribute  to  my  friend  and  col- 
league, Claude  Denson  Pepper.  Yesterday, 
he  succumbed  to  cancer.  Today,  the  Nation 
grieves  the  loss  of  a  champion  of  causes,  and 
I  the  loss  of  a  close  colleague. 

Mr.  Pepper,  born  88  years  ago  in  Dudley- 
ville,  AL,  started  his  political  career  in  the 
Senate,  serving  there  for  14  years.  He  later 
joined  the  House  of  Representatives  where  he 
has  spent  the  last  26  years.  Among  his  many 
achievements,  we  will  remember  his  work  in 
the  creation  of  the  National  Cancer  Institute, 
and  his  unflagging  support  of  Social  Security 
and  Medicare  throughout  his  long  career. 

I  will  not  forget  the  humbleness  which  he 
displayed,  and  the  support  he  has  given 
myself,  the  Democratic  Party,  and  the  elderiy 
and  afflicted  of  this  Nation. 

Words  truly  cannot  express  the  loss  we  feel 
today,  but  I  am  reminded  of  Mr.  Pepper  in  the 
words  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  "There  is  no 
cause  half  so  sacred  as  the  cause  of  a 
people.  There  is  no  idea  so  uplifting  as  the 
idea  of  the  service  of  humanity."  Claude 
Pepper  devoted  his  life  to  service,  and  for  this 
we  will  miss  him. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Madam  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  my  friend,  Claude 
Pepper. 

Claude  Pepper  was  an  extraordinary  public 
servant.  During  his  career,  which  spanned 
more  than  half  a  century,  he  fought  tirelessly 
for  people  in  need.  The  ailing,  the  handi- 
capped, the  young,  the  elderly— Claude 
Pepper  was  their  champion  and  their  friend. 

He  never  lost  sight  of  the  important  reason 
we  are  here:  To  help  people  live  full  and  pro- 
ductive lives. 

His  first  bill,  introduced  in  1938,  extended 
Federal  assistance  to  handicapped  children. 
He  fought  for  the  first  minimum  wage,  for 
equal  rights  for  women,  for  health  research. 

He  was  one  of  our  Nation's  most  vigilant 
defenders  of  Social  Security,  to  give  Ameri- 
ca's retired  workers  some  measure  of  free- 
dom from  economic  worry.  He  fought  valiantly 
for  long-term  home  health  services,  to  give 
people  of  all  ages  the  greatest  possible  inde- 
pendence and  well  being. 

Claude  Pepper's  career  began  in  the 
Senate  in  1936,  and  in  1962  he  came  to  the 
House.  He  considered  it  a  high  honor  to  serve 
in  the  U.S.  Congress,  and  was  proud  to  serve 
in  what  he  called  "the  people's  House." 

And  there  are  people  all  over  this  country- 
millions  of  them— who  feel  a  sense  of  person- 
al loss  today  at  the  death  of  their  friend 
Claude  Pepper. 

I  am  honored  to  join  those  millions  of  Amer- 
icans and  my  colleagues  here  today  in  calling 
Claude  my  friend.  He  was  an  inspiration  to 
me,  as  a  public  servant  and  as  a  human 
being.  I  will  always  cherish  the  memory  of  his 
energy,  his  commitment,  and  his  friendship. 

Claude  Pepper  was  one  of  those  fortunate 
individuals  whose  life  really  made  a  difference. 


The  American  people  are  better  off,  and 
America  is  a  better  country,  for  his  having 
lived  and  worked  among  us.  He  will  be 
missed.  But  Claude  Pepper's  career  will 
stand  as  a  lasting  tribute  to  what  we  in  the 
U.S.  Congress  can  do  to  make  a  difference 
for  the  people  who  send  us  here. 

Mr.  WELDON.  Madam  Speaker,  it  Is  with 
great  sadness  that  I  nse  today  to  pay  tribute 
to  a  man  who  truly  symbolized  Congress.  As  a 
legislator  and  a  friend.  Senator  Claude 
Pepper  was  fair  and  compassionate.  He 
never  lost  sight  of  his  legislative  agenda  and 
accomplished  it  through  cooperation  with  his 
colleagues. 

Claude  Pepper  saw  many  changes  in 
Washington  since  he  was  elected  to  the 
Senate  in  1936.  He  took  his  seat  in  the 
Senate  during  the  administration  of  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt,  and  served  in  that  body 
until  January  1951.  After  10  years  of  private 
life,  Claude  Pepper  returned  to  his  true  call- 
ing, public  service.  In  1962,  he  was  elected  to 
the  House  as  a  Representative  from  Miami. 
Claude  Pepper's  return  was  a  tremendous 
gain  for  Congress  as  an  institution  and  the 
American  people  which  it  serves. 

As  a  forceful  spokesman  for  senior  citizens, 
Claude  Pepper  made  us  realize  that  helping 
the  elderiy  meant  more  than  helping  an  old 
lady  to  cross  a  street.  It  means  access  to  af- 
fordable health  care.  It  means  congregate 
dining  programs  to  ensure  proper  nutrition. 
And  it  means  providing  the  elderiy  with  a  liva- 
ble retirement  wage. 

I  was  fortunate  to  serve  2  years  in  Con- 
gress with  Claude  Pepper.  I  did  not  serve  on 
any  committees  with  him,  our  offices  were  not 
in  the  same  building,  and  we  did  not  belong  to 
the  same  political  party.  I  learned  a  great  deal 
from  Senator  Pepper,  however.  By  watching 
him  I  came  to  understand  what  it  means  to  be 
a  dedicated  public  servant.  It  means  hard 
work.  It  means  long  hours.  And  it  means 
having  the  compassion  to  understand  the 
needs  of  those  who  often  do  not  have  a  voice 
of  their  own. 

Claude  Pepper  will  be  sorely  missed  by 
this  body,  by  our  colleagues  in  the  Senate,  by 
his  constituents  in  Florida,  and  by  the  millions 
of  senior  citizens  who  understood  that 
Claude  Pepper  was  their  spokesman  in 
Washington. 

If  Congress  had  more  men  and  women  with 
the  vision,  warmth,  and  energy  of  Claude 
Pepper,  I  believe  that  we  would  be  able  to 
spend  our  time  heralding  legislative  accom- 
plishments, not  ethical  quagmires. 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Madam  Speaker,  I  join 
every  one  of  my  colleagues  today  in  paying 
tribute  upon  the  passing  of  a  friend  and 
statesman.  Senator  and  Congressman 
Claude  Pepper. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  century,  at  a  time 
when  Claude  Pepper  was  a  young  boy, 
Theodore  Roosevelt  wrote  some  words  that, 
today,  are  a  fitting  memorial: 

It  is  not  the  critic  who  counts;  not  the 
man  who  points  out  how  the  strong  man 
stumbled  or  where  the  doer  of  deeds  could 
have  done  them  better. 

The  credit  belongs  to  the  man  who  is  actu- 
ally in  the  arena,  whose  face  is  marred  by 
dust  and  sweat  and  blood;  who  strives  val- 
iantly: who  errs  and  comes  short  again  and 
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again:  who  knows  the  great  enthusiasms, 
the  great  devotions;  who  spends  himself  in  a 
worthy  cause:  who,  at  the  best,  knows  in  the 
end  the  triumph  of  high  achievement,  and 
who  at  the  worst,  at  least  fails  while  daring 
greatly,  so  that  his  place  shall  never  be  with 
those  timid  souls  who  know  neither  victory 
nor  defeat. 

Claude  Pepper  was  a  doer  of  deeds,  who 
knew  the  great  enthusiasms  and  devotions, 
and  who  knew,  in  the  end,  the  triumph  of  high 
achievement.  His  autobiography  was  titled 
"Eyewitness  to  the  Century."  He  was  more: 
He  helped  shape  a  century.  And  all  the  while, 
he  was  a  warm  human  being,  one  whom  we 
all  will  miss. 

Mr,  GREEN.  Madam  Speaker,  I  join  my  col- 
leagues In  expressing  our  deep  sorrow  at  the 
loss  of  Senator  Claude  Pepper.  He  will  be 
missed  for  the  enormous  impact  that  he  had 
on  this  legislative  body  and  for  the  personal 
effect  he  had  on  each  of  us  as  legislators  and 
as  Members  devoted  to  public  service. 

I  had  the  honor  of  serving  with  Mr.  Pepper 
on  the  FDR  Memorial  Commission.  He  took 
on  the  job  as  chairman  of  the  Commission 
just  last  year,  when  he  was  very  busy  with  his 
many  other  congressional  duties.  He  was  the 
perfect  Member  to  chair  the  Commission  be- 
cause of  his  place  as  a  frierxj  and  colleague 
of  the  late  President.  His  commitment  to  the 
building  of  the  memorial  gave  the  project  new 
life.  At  Mr.  Peppers  urging,  President  Reagan 
Included  a  request  for  $19  million  for  the  me- 
morial In  his  final  budget  submission.  It  is  my 
hope  that  the  Congress  will  recognize  the  Im- 
portance of  this  project  to  Claude  by  moving 
ahead  with  the  memorial.  I  might  note  that  this 
last  week  also  brought  the  passing  of  the  pre- 
vious chairman  of  the  FDR  Memorial  Commis- 
sion, fofn>er  Congressman  Eugene  Keogh. 

All  of  us  wfK)  have  served  in  the  Congress 
will  long  rememt)er  our  outstanding  and  kind 
colleague,  Claude  Pepper. 

Mr.  MANTON.  Madam  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  pay  tribute  to  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
men  to  ever  serve  in  the  U.S.  Congress, 
Claude  Pepper.  Claude  Pepper  will  be  re- 
memt)ered  as  tt>e  champion  of  the  rights  of 
senior  citizens.  Throughout  his  career  in  Con- 
gress, Mr.  Pepper  tirelessly  worked  to  im- 
prove tfte  quality  of  life  for  our  Nation's  senior 
citizens.  I  feel  very  fortunate  to  have  served 
with  Senator  Pepper  as  a  fellow  memtjer  of 
the  House  Select  Committee  on  Aging.  As  the 
first  chairman  of  the  Aging  Committee,  Sena- 
tor Pepper  was  the  driving  force  behind  con- 
gressional interest  in  the  concerns  of  the  el- 
deriy. 

For  over  50  years.  Senator  Pepper  dedicat- 
ed his  life  to  public  service  in  the  Congress. 
Altfiough  fie  was  elected  to  represent  the  1 8th 
District  of  Florida,  Claude  Pepper  represent- 
ed a  much  greater  constituency  He  served 
Americans  who  had  often  tieen  without  a 
voice:  The  poor.  aged,  young,  and  infirm. 

I  was  privileged  to  work  with  Senator 
Pepper  last  year  as  a  supporter  of  his  long- 
term  care  bill  for  our  Nation's  senior  citizens. 
Unfortunately  Mr.  Pepper  did  not  see  his 
dream  become  a  reality.  Lor^-term  care  is  a 
challenge  he  has  left  us  to  fulfill. 

Througfiout  his  long  tenure  in  the  Congress, 
Claude  Pepper's  dedication  was  legendary. 
Senator  Pepper  worked  tirelessly  because  he 
believed  in  this  body  and  its  ability  to  amelio- 


rate the  lives  of  our  citizens.  Claude  Pepper 
was  a  true  patriot,  an  individual  who  loved  this 
Nation  and  wanted  to  make  it  a  better  place, 
who  saw  pain  and  suffering  and  worked  to 
end  it.  At  this  difficult  time,  when  we  mourn 
this  great  man,  I  hope  his  dedication,  concern, 
and  personal  grace  serve  as  an  example  for 
all  of  his  colleagues.  Senator  Claude  Pepper 
exemplified  what  is  right  and  good  at>out 
public  service. 

Mr.  GRANT.  Madam  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
with  great  sadness  and  sense  of  loss  to  ob- 
serve the  passing  of  one  of  the  giants  of  this 
Chamber  and  an  inspirational  leader  of  our 
Nation,  Claude  Denson  Pepper. 

Senator  Pepper  embodied  the  highest 
standards  of  public  service  and  personal  in- 
tegrity. He  was  a  visionary  who  fought  long 
and  hard  for  the  goals  and  programs  in  which 
he  so  fervently  believed.  Yet,  he  fought  fair 
and  showed  no  ill  will  toward  those  who  failed 
to  share  his  t>eliefs.  We  in  the  Congress 
would  do  well  to  emulate  the  rare  qualities  of 
Senator  Pepper.  The  House  of  Representa- 
tives will  be  less  of  a  House  and  more  of  an 
empty  hall  without  Senator  Pepper's  thought- 
ful, guiding  hand. 

Before  Claude  Pepper  began  his  political 
career  as  a  member  of  the  Florida  House  of 
Representatives,  he  practiced  law  in  Perry, 
FL.  As  a  boy  growing  up  in  that  small  south- 
ern town,  I  had  the  privilege  of  watching 
Claude  Pepper  fight  for  people.  He  was  a 
hero  of  the  common  working  man  who 
needed  a  voice  to  find  his  way  In  our  legal 
system. 

Claude  Pepper  went  on  to  become  a 
household  name  In  America,  but  he  never  left 
his  roots.  He  remained  dedicated  to  those 
Americans  who  lacked  a  voice:  The  young, 
the  sick,  the  disabled,  and  the  elderiy.  And 
years  later,  as  a  freshman  Member  of  Con- 
gress, I  again  had  the  privilege  to  observe  this 
true  American  hero  and  learn  from  the  exam- 
ple he  set. 

Listing  Senator  Pepper's  accomplishments 
is  like  charting  the  course  of  compassion  In 
America.  As  a  U.S.  Senator,  he  ushered  in  the 
Social  Security  System,  and  for  50  years  after, 
he  was  Social  Secunty's  most  fervent  defend- 
er. 

Senator  Pepper  was  an  early  supporter  of 
health  care  Insurance  and  minimum  wage  leg- 
islation. In  1945  he  sponsored  legislation 
which  led  to  the  creation  of  the  World  Health 
Organization  and  the  establishment  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health. 

Between  1977  and  1983,  as  the  chairman 
of  the  House  Select  Committee  on  Aging, 
Senator  Pepper  focused  America's  attention 
on  the  plight  of  the  elderiy.  His  committee  in- 
vestigated a  wide  vanety  of  issues,  Including 
elderiy  abuse  and  fraud.  Senator  Pepper's  ini- 
tiatives led  to  the  debunking  of  elderiy  stereo- 
types and  the  elimination  of  age  as  a  factor 
for  compulsory  retirement  for  most  Federal 
employees. 

And  until  his  death,  Senator  Pepper  cham- 
pioned the  cause  of  affordable  health  care  for 
all  Americans.  His  impassioned  speech  on 
behalf  of  his  long-term  care  legislation  last 
year  brought  his  House  colleagues  to  their 
feet  in  a  show  of  supreme  respect  and  love. 

Beyond  his  many  achievements  and  tn- 
umphs  over  adversity,  Claude  Pepper's  zest 


for  life,  his  genuine  affection  for  his  fellow  law- 
makers, and  his  respect  and  devotion  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  remain  a  strong 
part  of  our  institution's  heritage. 

Those  of  us  who  have  served  with  Claude 
Pepper  have  been  enriched  by  the  experi- 
ence. But  the  true  beneficiaries  of  Senator 
Pepper's  genius  are  the  millions  of  Americans 
he  fought  for  and  whose  pain  he  felt  every 
day  in  his  heart.  America  is  a  fairer  and  more 
compassionate  nation  because  of  Claude 
Pepper  and  we  owe  his  memory  our  devotion 
to  furthering  the  goals  for  which  he  lived  to 
fight. 

Mr.  BILIRAKIS.  Madam  Speaker,  today  I 
join  a  multitude  of  people  across  our  country 
in  grieving  for  my  friend  and  colleague, 
Claude  Pepper. 

Madam  Speaker,  thousands  of  lives  have 
been  touched  and  millions  of  people  have 
benefited  from  the  efforts  of  Senator  Pepper. 
The  House  of  Representatives  as  well  as  the 
Nation  as  a  whole  has  truly  lost  one  of  our 
finest. 

For  decades.  Senator  Pepper  tirelessly 
worked  to  make  life  better  and  easier  for 
those  who  are  less  fortunate.  He  Is  fittingly 
known,  and  will  continue  to  be  known  as, 
"The  champion  of  the  elderly,"  but  his  career 
has  touched  many  others  besides  the  elderly. 
His  great  efforts  for  our  senior  citizens  are 
widely  known.  Madam  Speaker,  but  Claude 
Pepper's  vision  saw  not  only  the  elderly,  but 
everyone  who  was  fighting  injustice.  When  he 
was  a  Senator  In  the  1940's,  for  example,  his 
concern  extended  far  beyond  his  constituency 
when  he  introduced  a  sense  of  the  Senate 
resolution  which  played  a  key  role  in  helping 
secure  the  return  of  the  Dodecanese  Islands, 
where  my  family  comes  from,  to  their  righttui 
owner— Greece. 

The  Senator's  dream,  Madam  Speaker,  was 
to  legislate  a  better,  fairer,  more  compassion- 
ate society  for  everyone.  His  heart  compelled 
him  to  labor  so  that  others  might  reap  the 
benefits  and  rewards. 

Madam  Speaker,  Claude  Pepper  was  truly 
one  of  a  kind.  While  he  has  touched  thou- 
sands of  people  throughout  his  long  and  Illus- 
trious career,  I  feel  a  particularly  close  bond  to 
him.  As  a  fellow  Floridian,  I  looked  up  to  Sen- 
ator Pepper  and  came  to  respect  and  learn 
much  from  him.  As  a  freshman  Congressman, 
I  was  privileged  to  serve  on  the  Aging  Com- 
mittee where  I  came  to  know  this  remarkable 
gentleman.  Our  relationship  developed  Into  a 
friendship,  and  he  continued  to  remember 
me— even  atter  I  no  longer  served  on  the 
Aging  Committee — by  inviting  me  to  field  hear- 
ings which  he  knew  were  of  interest  and  con- 
cern to  both  our  constituencies. 

My  respect  and  admiration  for  the  selfless- 
ness and  stamina  of  the  gentleman  has  con- 
tinued throughout  my  tenure  in  Congress  and 
just  last  week,  Madam  Speaker,  I  was  particu- 
lariy  honored  to  be  Invited  to  be  present  when 
President  Bush  presented  Senator  Pepper 
with  the  most  well  deserved  Presidential 
Medal  of  Freedom.  It  was  a  solemn  moment, 
Madam  Speaker,  for  if  anyone  ever  deserved 
our  Nation's  highest  civilian  honor,  it  was  this 
remarkable  man— Claude  Pepper. 

Madam  Speaker,  my  sincere  and  deep  con- 
dolences, as  well  as  those  of  my  family,  are 
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extended  to  the  family,  friends,  and  staff  of 
the  late  Claude  Pepper.  My  hope  is  that  his 
memory  will  be  eternal  and  will  challenge  us 
all  to  strive  to  help  those  who  are  less  fortu- 
nate than  ourselves. 
Thank  you.  Madam  Speaker. 
Mr.  DYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  passing 
of  Claude  Denson  Pepper  this  country  has 
lost  one  of  its  most  valuable  and  beloved 
leaders.  The  Elderly  have  lost  one  of  their 
most  dedicated  and  skillful  advocates.  This 
Congress  has  lost  one  of  its  oldest  and  most 
strident  Members.  And  1  have  lost  a  mentor, 
an  ally,  and  a  cherished  friend. 

We,  all  of  us,  have  lost  so  very  much  with 
the  passing  of  this  great  man.  But  so  very 
much  more  remains.  Claude  Pepper  has  left 
us  the  gift  of  his  unique  vision— a  vision  that 
he  spent  his  lifetime  fulfilling— a  vision  born  of 
the  needs  of  the  most  needy. 

There  was  no  one  who  suffered  who  lacked 
a  friend  in  Claude  Pepper.  Beginning  his 
career  with  tireless  work  to  rebuild  a  country 
rocked  by  depression,  he  and  Roosevelt  im- 
plemented the  New  Deal.  It  was  in  those  criti- 
cal days  that  he  helped  form  the  Social  Secu- 
rity system,  a  system  that  he  would  perfect 
and  defend  until  his  death. 

He  will  probably  best  be  remembered  for 
his  untiring  advocacy  for  America's  aging.  He 
not  only  helped  to  formulate  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Program,  he  steered  it  through  the  changes 
and  turmoil  it  has  undergone  since  its  incep- 
tion. Time  and  time  again,  he  stood  up  to 
those  who  sought  to  decrease  the  benefits 
given  to  the  elderly. 

I  had  the  extreme  honor  to  work  with 
Claude  Pepper  when  we  worked  together  to 
ensure  full  funding  for  the  Older  Americans 
Act  programs.  It  was  such  a  benefit  for  me  to 
be  able  to  witness  firsthand  the  zeal  and 
energy  with  which  he  worked  to  promote  his 
most  cherished  cause.  I  was  truly  touched  by 
this  man's  sense  of  humanity;  he  felt  with  all 
his  heart  the  plight  of  the  aging. 

Claude  Pepper  dedicated  his  life  to  better- 
ing the  lives  of  others.  Happily,  his  career  was 
as  long  as  it  was  brilliant.  Our  country  is  a 
better  place  as  a  result  of  his  lifetime  of  dedi- 
cation to  the  needy.  We  will  all  greatly  miss 
him,  but  the  embodiment  of  his  vision  will 
remain  and  flourish  in  this  Congress  and  In 
the  Nation  for  years  to  come. 

Mr.  BUECHNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  America  is 
grieving.  The  passing  of  Claude  Pepper  is 
the  passing  of  an  era.  Our  sense  of  grief  runs 
deep.  But  as  deep  as  our  sense  of  loss  is,  we 
must  take  time  to  recognize  how  much  we 
gained  during  the  lifetime  of  this  American 
hero,  this  now-departed  friend. 

For  the  past  27  years,  the  18th  District  in 
Florida  had  the  benefit  of  a  Representative  In 
Washington  who  served  with  special  honor 
and  extraordinary  dignity.  He  was  his  own 
person  and  not  afraid  of  taking  criticisms  for 
what  seemed  to  be  unfashionable  stances. 
Everyone  in  his  district  was  important  to  him: 
the  poor,  the  homeless,  the  disadvantaged, 
the  young,  and  of  course,  senior  citizens. 

While  Claude  Pepper  had  many  causes, 
he  was  best  known  for  his  work  on  behalf  of 
our  senior  citizens.  He  was  their  champion— a 
champion  who  had  a  clear  vision  of  an  inde- 
pendent life  style  for  America's  seniors.  He 
fought  relentlessly  to  ban  the  compulsory  re- 


tirement age,  to  protect  and  preserve  the 
Social  Security  System,  to  promote  long-term 
health  insurance,  and  to  repeal  the  Social  Se- 
curity earnings  test. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  name  "Claude  Pepper"  is 
synonymous  with  public  service.  And.  during 
Senator  Pepper's  50  years  of  service.  Amer- 
ica had  a  champion.  He  was  a  noble,  caring, 
determined,  and  kind  human  being  who  put 
his  country  first  in  his  public  career.  He  will  be 
truly  missed— but  not  forgotten. 

Senator  Pepper  left  us  a  legacy.  He  left 
behind  his  dreams,  ideas,  and  convictions  for 
a  better  America.  It's  up  to  us  to  carry  on. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  our  most  dis- 
tinguished colleague  and  beloved  friend  Sena- 
tor Claude  Pepper  is  returned  to  our  Nation's 
Capitol  to  lie  in  state,  I  rise  to  pay  tribute  to 
his  remarkable  life  and  enormous  contribu- 
tions to  our  country.  He  was  one  of  a  kind! 

Claude  Pepper  was  not  only  a  giant  of  this 
institution,  to  millions  of  Americans  he  per- 
sonified the  House  of  Representatives.  People 
who  couldn't  tell  you  the  name  of  their  own 
Congressman  or  Senator  knew  who  Claude 
Pepper  was.  He  was  the  fellow  looking  after 
their  interests  and  keeping  the  big  boys 
honest  down  in  Washington. 

For  50  years  Claude  Pepper  was  a  major 
player  in  the  affairs  of  our  Nation.  While  some 
of  us  were  still  at  our  mothers'  knees,  Claude 
was  helping  F.D.R.  shepherd  the  New  Deal 
through  the  Senate.  While  many  of  us  were 
callow  youths,  Claude  Pepper  at  the  age  of 
62  was  beginning  a  new  career  in  this  great 
deliberative  body.  When  most  of  us  first  came 
to  the  Congress,  he  was  already  a  living 
legend,  but  still  In  the  most  productive  years 
of  his  pubic  service. 

Claude  Pepper  first  became  a  personal 
hero  of  mine  back  when  I  was  an  assistant 
prosecutor  and  he  was  in  New  Jersey  chairing 
field  hearings  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Crime.  I  was  greatly  impressed  with  his  lead- 
ership and  with  his  ideas  and  insights  on  law 
enforcement  issues.  Under  his  chairmanship 
the  fledgling  committee  made  significant  rec- 
ommendations on  prison  reform  and  drug 
abuse. 

Claude  brought  the  same  energy  and  de- 
termination to  that  assignment  that  he  did  to 
every  other  task  he  set  himself.  To  millions  of 
people  in  this  country  the  name  of  Claude 
Pepper  will  always  be  synonymous  with  the 
causes  of  the  aged.  It  was  not  for  nothing  that 
he  became  known  as  Mr.  Social  Security,  for 
he  was  the  champion  and  guardian  of  that 
program  for  over  half  a  decade. 

Claude's  achievements  in  advancing  the 
rights  of  senior  citizens  are  so  well-recognized 
that  there  is  some  danger  that  his  other  legis- 
lative accomplishments  may  go  unnoticed.  We 
should  not  forget  that  it  was  Claude  Pepper 
who  led  the  fight  for  a  minimum  wage  for 
working  Americans.  It  was  Claude  Pepper 
who  campaigned  for  medical  care  for  handi- 
capped youngsters.  It  was  Claude  Pepper 
who  was  instrumental  in  establishing  five  of 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health.  It  was 
Claude  Pepper  who  sponsored  legislation 
that  led  to  the  creation  of  the  World  Health 
Organization. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Claude  Pepper  has  truly 
touched  the  lives  of  every  American,  perhaps 
in  more  ways  than  they  will  ever  know.  Stat- 


ues will  undoubtedly  be  commissioned,  and 
endowments  dedicated  to  his  name,  but 
Claude  Pepper's  accomplishments  will  be  his 
living  memorial  and  legacy  to  a  grateful 
Nation. 

This  House  has  lost  a  respected  leader  and 
each  one  of  us  a  close  personal  friend;  the  el- 
derly, the  sick,  the  handicapped,  and  the 
downtrodden  have  lost  their  best  fnend  in 
Congress;  and  America  has  lost  one  of  the 
greatest  public  servants  in  its  history. 

Claude  Pepper  not  only  embodied  public 
service,  he  enobled  it. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  eariy 
March  I  participated  in  the  commemoration  of 
the  200th  anniversary  of  the  U.S.  Congress. 
Many  people  spoke  at  that  event,  but  the  only 
standing  ovation  went  to  someone  who  didn't 
speak:  Claude  Pepper. 

I  am  sure  that  this  wasn't  the  first  time  that 
Claude  participated  in  such  a  commemora- 
tion. In  fact,  he  was  a  U.S.  Senator  when 
Congress  celebrated  its  150th  anniversary  in 
1939. 

All  of  us  who  serve  in  Congress,  whether 
newly  elected  young  Congressmen  or  experi- 
enced "old  hands."  have  a  sense  that  our 
jobs  are  made  considerably  easier  because 
we  are  sitting  on  the  shoulders  of  giants. 

For  years,  Claude  has  been  best  known  for 
his  advocacy  of  causes  Important  to  elderly 
Americans.  But  I  suspect  that  he  was  so  pop- 
ular with  the  elderly  because  he  was  living 
proof  that  age  Is  no  barrier  to  an  active,  pro- 
ductive, and  fulfilling  life.  And  he  also  showed 
many  people,  young  and  old.  that  It  is  never 
too  late  or  too  difficult  to  make  a  new  start. 

Claude  appeared  twice  on  the  cover  of 
Time  magazine— once  In  the  1930's  and  once 
in  the  1980's.  the  only  person  that  I  am  aware 
of  that  ever  appeared  after  an  inten/al  of  five 
decades.  It  shows  that  he  never  lost  the  fire 
and  passion  for  doing  what  he  believed. 

While  many  will  remember  Claude's  service 
to  the  elderiy,  I  rememtjer  his  active  interest  in 
foreign  affairs,  as  well.  It  was  Claude  Pepper 
who  led  the  fight  to  overturn  the  Clark  amend- 
ment, a  piece  of  legislation  that  made  It 
almost  Impossible  for  the  United  States  to 
exert  any  influence  in  Angola  and  limited  our 
range  of  options  for  fighting  communism  in 
much  of  southern  Africa. 

Claude  also  supported  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration in  its  effort  to  supply  the  democratic 
resistance  in  Nicaragua  with  the  aid  necessary 
to  present  an  effective  opposition  to  the  San- 
dinista  regime. 

Most  of  all,  1  will  remember  Claude  for  his 
human  decency.  Over  half-a-century.  he  par- 
ticipated in  some  of  the  most  hotly  contested 
debates  in  kxjth  Houses  of  Congress.  Yet.  he 
always  displayed  the  utmost  courtesy  to  his 
colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  He  was 
a  gentleman,  patnot.  a  warm  human  being, 
and  a  model  for  all  of  us  who  have  made  a 
career  in  public  service.  We  will  miss  him. 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  much 
sadness  that  I  come  before  you  today  to 
honor  and  pay  tribute  to  one  of  the  most  re- 
spected, dedicated,  and  caring  Members  of 
Congress.  A  man  who  was  a  crusader  for  the 
elderiy,  a  man  who  will  always  be  remem- 
bered for  his  strong  influence  upon  social  pro- 
grams, and  a  man  who  genuinely  cared  about 
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those  most  in  need.  The  Member  of  whom  I 
speak  is  Congressman  Claude  Pepper  who 
was  taken  away  from  us  yesterday  at  the  age 
of  88. 

Though  we  will  miss  him  dearly  here  on  the 
Hill,  it  is  not  a  time  to  mourn  the  death  of  our 
dear  friend,  but  a  time  to  celebrate  his  long 
life,  a  time  to  remember  all  the  wonderful 
things  about  this  great  man  that  made  him  the 
person  that  he  was.  Claude  Pepper  had 
many  frierKis  and  admirers  and  we  will  all  re- 
member him  for  touching  our  lives  in  so  many 
ways. 

At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  briefly  highlight 
some  of  the  more  memorable  things  at)out  the 
life  of  Congressman  Claude  Pepper. 

Claude  Pepper  served  in  ttte  Senate  from 
1937  to  1951.  He  was  an  ardent  defender  of 
Social  Security  and  an  eariy  supporter  of 
health  care  insurance  and  minimum  wage  leg- 
islation. In  1945,  he  sponsored  legislation  that 
eventually  led  to  the  creation  of  the  World 
Health  Organization. 

Pepper  won  election  to  the  House  in  1962. 
He  was  the  first  chairman  of  the  House  Select 
Committee  on  Aging.  He  served  in  this  post 
from  1977  to  1983.  He  became  the  primary 
force  behind  the  1978  legislation  that  eliminat- 
ed age  as  a  factor  for  compulsory  retirement 
for  most  Federal  employees  and  increased 
from  65  to  70  the  age  at  which  most  employ- 
ees in  the  private  sector  may  be  forced  to 
retire.  In  1983,  Pepper  became  chairman  of 
the  House  Rules  Committee.  He  was  a  major 
Influence  in  shaping  the  1983  compromise 
legislation  aimed  at  restoring  the  Social  Secu- 
rity system's  solvency. 

However,  with  all  of  the  legislation  that 
Pepper  introduced,  influenced  or  supported 
on  t>ehalf  of  the  elderly,  Pepper  would  tell  you 
that  his  first  legislative  effort  on  this  issue 
came  in  1929  when  he  introduced  a  bill  in  the 
Florida  legislature  that  permitted  people  older 
than  65  to  fish  without  a  license.  That  was  just 
the  kind  of  man  he  was.  He  cared  for  every- 
one, especially  tt)e  elderiy  and  anything  he 
coukj  do  to  help  make  life  easier,  more  livable 
for  them.  Pepper  was  more  than  happier  to 
do.  He  was  to  ttiem,  and  to  us,  a  'hero." 

Claude  Pepper  will  truly  be  missed  here  in 
Congress  as  well  as  t>y  the  many  friends,  sup- 
porters and  admirers  he  made  over  the  years. 
It  is  at  this  time  Mr.  Speaker  that  I  would  like 
the  House  to  recognize  my  strong  support  to 
have  Claude  Pepper's  body  lie  in  state  in  the 
Capitol  rotunda  on  Thursday,  June  1 .  I  believe 
this  is  only  fitting  for  one  of  our  most  enduring 
Members  of  Congress. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of  the 
constituents  of  the  44th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, I  rise  today  to  honor  Senator  Claude 
Pepper  for  his  distinguished  public  servwe  to 
tfie  people  of  the  United  States.  Claude 
Pepper  will  be  sorely  missed  in  Congress. 

Claude  Pepper's  tireless  public  service 
spanned  over  five  decades.  CXiring  that  time 
Claude  Pepper  worthed  relentlessly  for  the 
poor.  tt)e  downtrodden,  and  senior  citizens. 

Often  overlooked  however,  is  Claude  Pep- 
per's work  in  international  affairs.  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  working  with  Senator  Claude 
Pepper  during  the  79th  Inter-Pariiamentary 
Unkxi  Conference  conducted  in  Guatemala 
last  year.  With  Claude  Pepper's  leadership, 
tt>e  U.S.  delegation  was  able  to  add  strong 


language  to  the  IPU  resolution  regarding  the 
protection  of  the  stratospheric  ozone  layer. 

Claude  Pepper's  boundless  energy  and 
political  savvy  has  been  an  inspiration  to  me 
and  everyone  else  who  has  had  the  privilege 
to  serve  with  him. 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week  the 
House  of  Representatives  mourns  the  loss  of 
one  of  the  finest  individuals  to  ever  serve  in 
the  Congress.  I  share  the  sorrow  of  my  col- 
leagues over  the  death  of  the  truly  Honorable 
Claude  Pepper. 

As  most  individuals  now  serving  in  the  Con- 
gress, I  fondly  remember  first  being  introduced 
to  the  gentleman  from  Florida.  By  the  time  I 
arrived  in  Washington,  Claude  Pepper  had 
already  served  12  years  in  the  Senate  and 
was  on  his  1 2th  year  in  the  House.  During  the 
next  15  years  I  grew  to  admire  and  respect 
Mr.  Pepper.  He  embodied  everything  I  love 
about  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
public  service.  He  demonstrated  a  selfless 
commitment  to  the  betterment  of  our  Nation, 
and  for  that  he  will  never  be  forgotten. 

It  has  been  a  distinct  honor  to  serve  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  with  Mr.  Pepper. 
Over  the  years  I  often  turned  to  him  for  guid- 
ance in  handling  some  of  the  more  difficult 
issues  before  the  Congress.  He  had  always 
proven  himself  to  be  an  outstanding  leader 
and  spokesman  for  our  Nation's  elderly  as 
well  as  a  masterful  legislator. 

Just  last  week  President  Bush  presented 
Claude  Pepper  with  the  Presidential  Freedom 
Award,  the  highest  honor  a  President  can 
bestow  upon  a  civilian.  Today  Claude  Pepper 
shall  receive  the  highest  honor  which  the  Con- 
gress can  bestow  upon  an  individual.  As  we 
meet  here  today  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Claude  Pepper's  body  lies  in  state  in 
the  rotunda  of  the  U.S.  Capitol.  In  the  history 
of  our  Nation  only  a  very  few  people  have 
ever  been  honored  in  such  a  manner,  Mr. 
Pepper  joins  the  distinguished  company  of 
other  great  Americans  such  as  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, John  F.  Kennedy.  Douglas  MacArthur, 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  and  Hubert  Humphrey. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  Senator  Hubert  Humphrey 
often  reminded  us,  *  *  *  the  moral  test  of 
government  is  how  that  government  treats 
those  who  are  in  the  dawn  of  life,  the  children; 
those  who  are  in  the  twilight  of  life,  the  elder- 
ly; and  those  who  are  in  the  shadows  of  life— 
the  sick,  the  needy,  and  the  handicapped." 
Claude  Pepper  was  the  shining  example  for 
all  of  us  to  emulate  in  meeting  this  test.  We 
will  all  miss  the  leadership  of  this  great  man. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  millions  of 
Americans  of  all  ages  from  every  region  of  the 
country  are  mourning  the  loss  of  a  dear  and 
old  friend.  Claude  Pepper,  U.S.  Senator  and 
Congressman. 

Claude  Pepper  was  a  rare  find.  He  was 
one  of  those  individuals  that  comes  along 
once  in  a  century,  once  in  a  lifetime.  And  he 
worked  relentlessly  for  social  reform  for  his 
entire  lifetime. 

In  1936,  Claude  came  to  Washington  a 
Roosevelt  New  Dealer.  As  a  freshman  Sena- 
tor, he  avidly  supported  a  bill  that  created  the 
first  minimum  wage  at  25  cents  an  hour  in 
1 938.  He  worked  for  the  repeal  of  a  mandato- 
ry retirement  age  and  Social  Security  reforms 
ttiat  brought  3  million  Americans  out  of  pover- 
ty 


To  his  death,  he  remained  a  New  Dealer. 
He  remained  committed  to  the  idea  of  people 
living  not  just  longer  but  better.  He  said, 

I  would  rather  live  with  $200  billion  defi- 
cits and  have  more  people  living,  than  the 
reverse.  And  if  we  don't  spend  the  money 
fighting  cancer  and  arthritis  and  poverty 
and  poor  housing  and  all  the  rest,  they'll 
just  spend  it  on  the  military  or  something 
else. 

We  are  lucky  that  Claude  was  around 
during  our  lives.  Because,  today,  as  we  near  a 
new  century,  our  Nation  is  a  far  better  place 
to  live — a  civilization  rather  than  just  a  country 
with  borders— because  Claude  Pepper  cared 
about  people. 

While  we  all  feel  as  though  we  lost  some- 
one who  cared  about  us,  the  elderly  of  this 
country  have  lost  a  man  who  has  championed 
their  rights  and  causes  for  more  than  50 
years.  A  man  who  felt  they  were  entitled  to  a 
little  respect  and  a  decent  lifestyle.  As  a  28- 
year-old  Florida  State  legislator,  Claude 
helped  those  over  65  get  free  fishing  licenses. 

Claude  often  said  that  life  was  good  to 
him.  And  because  of  him,  life  is  good  for  the 
American  senior  citizen  of  today  and  will  be 
good  for  the  senior  citizen  of  tomorrow.  Some 
38  million  Americans  receiving  Social  Security, 
and  the  millions  more  who  are  nearing  retire- 
ment, knew  they  could  count  on  Claude  to 
protect  their  rights  and  well-being. 

However,  to  only  think  of  Claude  as  a 
champion  of  the  elderly  would  do  him  a  great 
injustice.  His  life  is  an  inspiration  for  those 
wishing  to  make  something  out  of  their  lives. 
As  a  boy,  Claude  wanted  to  be  a  U.S.  Sena- 
tor, and  he  was  determined  to  work  hard  to 
realize  his  dream. 

Born  poor,  he  paid  for  college  by  working 
from  4  a.m.  to  7  a.m.  hauling  coal  and  ashes 
at  a  powerplant.  He  waited  tables  to  help  pay 
his  way  through  Harvard  Law  School  and  still 
managed  to  graduate  among  the  top  six  in  his 
class. 

Of  course,  many  people  rise  to  greatness 
out  of  humble  beginnings.  It's  the  classic 
American  success  story.  But  Claude  was  dif- 
ferent as  he  never  forgot  what  it  was  like  to 
be  poor.  He  remembered  that  as  a  youngster, 
he  plowed  fields  for  65  cents  a  day  and 
splurged  on  a  10  cent  soda  after  work.  His 
only  regret  was  that  he  couldn't  afford  an- 
other. 

"/ears  later,  he  would  remark  that  many 
Americans,  young  and  old.  must  choose  be- 
tween a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  morning  paper— 
a  choice  he  felt  no  one  should  have  to  make. 

When  he  would  talk  about  poor  people 
being  hurl  by  budget  cuts,  he  would  get  misty- 
eyed.  So  did  his  listeners. 

Claude  never  forgot  that  Uncle  Sam  helped 
him  pay  for  law  school,  and  he  was  dedicated 
to  education  concerns.  He  received  financial 
aid  from  the  Veterans'  Administration  for  tui- 
tion and  books  as  he  was  injured  during  his 
brief  army  service. 

During  the  Reagan  administration's  cuts  for 
higher  education,  he  said.  "I  get  so  burned  up 
when  anybody  tries  to  cut  back  on  the  money 
available  to  help  needy  students." 

As  the  ultimate  public  servant.  Claude 
never  lost  sight  of  what  he  was  here  to  do  in 
Congress.  He  enjoyed  his  work  and  never  lost 
his  passionate  concern  for  people  and  issues. 
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This  gentleman  cared  about  people  and  made 
it  his  job  to  help  as  many  as  he  could.  He 
made  himself  accessible  and  met  with  anyone 
who  asked  to  see  him,  and  he  never  slowed 
down. 

Claude  seemed  indestructible  and  watching 
him  advance  In  years  made  the  rest  of  us  less 
afraid  of  old  age.  A  tireless,  gallant  fighter  to 
the  end,  Claude  never  lost  his  vision  of  the 
future.  He  was  a  statesman  who  really  be- 
lieved that  his  job  was  to  save  souls— which 
he  did. 

I  can  only  hope  remembering  Claude's 
many,  many  accomplishments  will  perhaps 
lighten  the  sadness  of  his  family,  staff,  col- 
leagues, constituents,  and  friends. 

Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today,  filled 
with  sadness,  to  pay  a  final  farewell  to  a  dear 
friend  and  a  great  leader.  I  speak,  of  course, 
of  our  distinguished  colleague.  Congressman 
Claude  Pepper,  whose  death  has  left  thou- 
sands of  Americans  grieving. 

Claude  Pepper  is  a  household  name 
across  America,  especially  In  the  homes  of 
the  elderly  and  the  underprivileged.  A  tireless 
advocate  for  five  decades,  Congressman 
Pepper  dedicated  his  life  to  fighting  for  the 
rights  of  these  groups.  As  a  New  Deal  Demo- 
crat, he  strove  to  preserve  the  social  benefits 
that  were  enacted  under  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt.  He  was  elected  to  the  Senate  only 
a  few  months  after  Social  Security  was  cre- 
ated and  immediately  Claude  Pepper 
became  one  of  Social  Security's  staunches! 
supporters. 

Claude  Pepper  was  indeed  a  unique  indi- 
vidual and  no  person  In  Congress  was  better 
loved  or  respected.  He  was  noble,  compas- 
sionate, and,  most  importantly,  true  to  himself. 
Claude  Pepper  was  not  afraid  to  figfit  for 
what  he  believed,  even  If  It  meant  taking  an 
unp)opular  stand  on  an  Issue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  an  ardent  admirer 
of  Claude  Pepper  for  many  years.  At  the  age 
of  88,  his  verve  and  energy  was  an  inspiration 
to  us  all.  Our  expression  of  grief  at  his  passing 
Is  not  the  way  to  best  honor  this  beloved  Indi- 
vidual; our  biggest  tribute  to  Claude  Pepper 
will  be  to  emulate  his  character  and  integrity 
while  carrying  on  his  dreams  and  convictions. 
I,  for  one,  will  do  my  part  to  help  fill  the  void 
left  by  his  passing. 

Mr.  CARDIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
express  my  great  sense  of  loss  at  the  death 
of  our  colleague,  Claude  Pepper. 

Claude  Pepper's  career  in  public  service 
spanned  generations  of  political  leaders  and 
Ideologies.  Claude  Pepper  did  not  bend  to 
these  changing  winds.  His  was  a  voice  of  con- 
stancy and  compassion. 

Claude  Pepper's  service  Is  as  remarkable 
for  its  fmitfulness  as  for  Its  longevity.  In  the 
1930's  Claude  Pepper  was  one  of  the  origi- 
nal sponsors  of  legislation  creating  the  Social 
Security  System.  In  the  1960's  he  worked  to 
expand  the  Social  Security  Act,  creating  Medi- 
care to  provide  health  Insurance  for  all  senior 
citizens.  By  the  1980's  this  system  of  social 
insurance — once  decried  as  socialism— was 
our  Nation's  most  effective  tool  for  reducing 
poverty  among  our  elderiy  and  enjoyed  enthu- 
siastic support  from  all  parts  of  the  political 
spectrum. 

Claude  Pepper  was  an  avowed  lit)eral.  He 
always  believed  that  government  should  be  an 


instrument  for  equality  and  justice  In  our  coun- 
try. But  as  the  history  of  Social  Security  has 
shown,  a  good  Idea  knows  no  ideology.  Pro- 
viding for  the  less  fortunate  isn't  a  conserva- 
tive or  a  liberal  policy,  but  is  everyone's  duty. 
And  ensuring  justice  for  every  citizen  isn't  an 
idea  of  the  1940's  or  1960's  or  1980's,  but  is 
a  timeless  responsibility.  For  42  years  of 
public  service  Claude  Pepper  was  always  up 
to  the  task. 

And  as  Claude  Pepper  knew,  a  good  Idea, 
given  time  and  a  lot  of  work,  will  come  to  frui- 
tion. Whether  it  was  Social  Security  or  the 
elimination  or  mandated  retirement  ages  or 
free  fishing  licenses  for  senior  citizens, 
Claude  Pepper  knew  what  was  right,  stuck 
with  it,  and  produced  results.  Today  many  of 
his  "radical"  proposals  are  now  warmly  ac- 
cepted facts  of  life  for  all  Americans. 

We  will  all  miss  our  colleague.  Most  of  all 
we  will  miss  his  doggedness  and  his  commit- 
ment to  Ideals  whose  time  would  come. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  With  the  passing 
of  Senator  Claude  Pepper,  we  have  lost  a 
great  American  leader. 

I  first  had  occasion  to  meet  Claude  Pepper 
when  I  visited  Washington  with  my  high 
school  graduating  class,  at  which  time  he  was 
a  Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  So,  of  course,  It 
was  a  tremendous  honor  for  me  to  serve  in 
the  same  body  with  him  as  a  colleague. 

Senator  Pepper  Is  a  legendary  figure  not 
only  among  his  colleagues,  but  for  the  millions 
of  Americans  to  whom  he  committed  over  60 
years  of  public  service.  Many  will  remember 
Senator  Pepper  for  his  ovenwhelming  contri- 
butions on  behalf  of  older  Americans.  From 
the  time  he  served  in  the  Florida  Legislature  in 
his  late  twenties  to  his  most  recent  term  In  the 
U.S.  Congress,  he  was  a  champion  of  seniors. 
But  his  tenacious  and  courageous  work  had 
Impact  on  the  lives  of  many  different  groups 
of  people.  Claude  Pepper  was  never  afraid 
to  stand  up  for  the  cause  of  human  dignity, 
especially  when  It  meant  fighting  for  those 
who  had  no  one  else  to  speak  for  them. 

He  entered  the  U.S.  Congress  as  a  Senator 
and  a  ally  of  President  Franklin  Roosevelt, 
and  soon  made  clear  his  dedication  to  improv- 
ing the  quality  of  life  for  the  people  of  this 
country.  An  ardent  supporter  of  the  New  Deal 
agenda,  from  eariy  on  in  his  tenure  he  was  an 
advocate  of  Social  Security,  health  care  Insur- 
ance, and  the  minimum  wage. 

Throughout  his  long  career  as  a  legislator. 
Senator  Pepper  worked  to  lighten  the  burden 
of  health  care  costs  for  those  who  are  the 
most  vulnerable,  and  provide  better  health 
care  services  for  all  Americans.  In  1945,  he 
sponsored  legislation  that  led  to  the  creation 
of  the  World  Health  Organization,  and  he  au- 
thored bills  in  the  late  1940's  which  estab- 
lished five  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 
As  a  Member  of  the  House  during  the  Kenne- 
dy administration,  he  supported  the  creation 
of  the  Medicare  Program  to  provide  medical 
care  for  older  Americans  and  the  disabled. 

Through  his  last  years  in  Congress,  Senator 
Pepper  continued  to  fight  relentlessly  for  the 
causes  in  which  he  believed.  In  the  last  Con- 
gress, Claude  Pepper  almost  realized  a  long- 
time dream  of  creating  a  meaningful  cata- 
strophic home  care  program  in  the  Medicare 
Program.  It  would  have  been  a  major  step 
toward  protecting  our  Nation's  families  from 


the  devastating  costs  of  long-term  catastroph- 
ic illness  without  adding  to  the  Federal  deficit. 
By  providing  for  health  care  in  the  home,  his 
bill  would  have  helped  families  stay  together 
and  ease  the  suffering  of  both  young  and  old. 

During  floor  debate  over  this  bill,  Senator 
Pepper  spoke  some  words  to  his  colleagues 
that  aptly  represent  the  humane  and  thought- 
ful approach  he  took  to  his  work  throughout 
his  career.  "Think  about  the  human  values  in 
this  matter,"  he  said,  "and  vote  to  help  those 
people  who  need  help  without  hurting  any- 
body while  you  do  It." 

I  feel  very  privileged  to  have  been  able  to 
join  forces  with  Claude  Pepper  in  securing 
the  adoption  of  some  very  important  legisla- 
tion. During  the  95th  Congress,  In  1977  and 
1 978,  I  had  the  opportunity  to  work  with  Sena- 
tor Pepper  on  legislation  to  protect  older 
workers  from  age  discrimination  and  to  prohib- 
it mandatory  retirement  below  age  70  in  most 
Instances.  At  the  time.  Senator  Pepper  was 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Aging 
and  I  was  a  freshmen  member  of  the  Employ- 
ment Opportunities  Suticommlttee  of  the  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee. 

There  was  significant  opposition  to  the  pro- 
posal by  people  who  thought  that  those  over 
the  age  of  65  were  not  capable  of  contributing 
fully  to  the  work  force.  The  best  argument  to 
counter  this  erroneous  and  limited  view  was 
Claude  Pepper,  himself.  When  the  legisla- 
tion, Public  Law  95-256,  was  signed  into  law 
by  President  Jimmy  Carter  on  April  6,  1978, 
Claude  Pepper  was  a  young  77.  His  exam- 
ple—he kept  a  schedule  which  people  half  his 
age  would  describe  only  as  hectic — made  it 
very  difficult  for  opponents  to  argue  their  case 
successfully.  His  life  also  inspired  older  work- 
ers to  see  that  working  life  need  not  end  at 
age  65;  that,  In  fact,  great  contributions  to  the 
work  force  could  be  made  in  one  later's  years. 

What  I  think  I  will  most  remember  at>out  him 
was  his  absolute  selflessness.  He  was  more 
in  demand  across  the  country,  I  believe,  than 
any  other  Member  of  this  body,  and  he  readily 
participated  in  events  In  other  Members'  dis- 
tricts. If  he  could  not  be  there  personally,  he 
made  sure  that  there  was  a  telephone  hookup 
of  some  kind  so  that  he  could  have  a  pres- 
ence, because  he  knew  how  Important  It  was 
not  just  to  the  Members,  but  especially  to  the 
elderly  citizens  of  this  country  whom  he 
served  so  well. 

I  will  miss  this  extraordinary  man,  and 
deeply  mourn  his  passing.  I  wish  to  express 
my  condolences  to  his  brother,  Frank,  and  his 
niece,  Joane,  to  his  bereaved  constituents 
and  to  his  many  friends  across  the  country 
and  around  the  globe. 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  past  week, 
the  Congress  and  the  Nation  lost  one  of  our 
greatest  and  most  compassionate  leaders 
with  the  passing  of  Claude  Pepper.  Mr.  Pep- 
per's career  as  a  public  servant  spanned  a 
period  of  over  50  years  and  his  tireless  and 
selfless  efforts  to  help  those  in  need  serve  as 
an  Inspiration  to  us  all. 

It  is  said  that  altruism  Is  a  gift  that  exists  In 
each  and  every  one  of  us.  However,  this  gift  is 
fully  developed  in  only  a  few  among  us.  I  be- 
lieve that  Claude  Pepper  personified  the  ideal 
of  altruism  and  his  lifetime  of  public  service 
has  established  a  standard  by  which  all  others 
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will  be  measured.  I  will  always  remember 
Claude  Pepper's  impassioned  pleas  on  behalf 
of  the  elderly  arid  the  disadvantaged.  Mr.  Pep- 
per's unrelenting  efforts  on  befialf  of  tfiose  in 
need  have  made  the  lives  of  many  better  and 
brighter. 

It  is  with  a  heavy  heart  that  I  bid  farewell  to 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Florida,  but 
with  admiration  and  respect  that  I  reflect  on 
Claude  Pepper  and  his  many  accomplish- 
ments. Claude  Pepper's  presence  will  be 
greatly  missed,  but  his  memory  will  long  be  re- 
membered. 

Mr.  BROWDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  Member  of 
Congress  was  more  beloved  than  the  late 
Claude  Pepper  and  on  behalf  of  the  Talla- 
poosa County  Commission  which  I  represent 
here  in  the  Congress,  I  would  like  to  insert  a 
statement  in  the  Record  mourning  the  pass- 
ing of  this  great  American  and  Tallapoosa 
County  native. 
Resolution    of    the    Tallapoosa    County 

Commission  Mourning  the  Death  of  the 

Honorable  Claude  Denson  Pepper 

Whereas,  the  Tallapoosa  County  Commis- 
sion has  learned  of  the  death  of  Claude 
Denson  Pepper:  and 

Whereas.  Claude  Denson  Pepper  was 
brought  up  in  Tallapoosa  County  and  edu- 
cated in  its  schools:  and 

Whereas.  Claude  Denson  Pepper  has  tire- 
lessly served  with  honor  and  distinction  the 
people  of  this  nation,  and  in  particular  her 
senior  citizens  as  an  attorney  and  member 
of  United  States  Congress:  and 

Whereas,  although  Claude  Denson  Pepper 
traveled  many  miles  from  his  boyhood 
home  in  Dudleyville  and  Camp  Hill,  Ala- 
t>ama.  he  never  forgot  the  people  of  this 
county:  and 

Whereas.  Claude  Denson  Pepper  will  be 
remembered  not  only  for  his  great  service 
and  contribution  to  the  health  and  welfare 
of  all  citizens  of  this  nation  but  for  his  kind- 
ness and  generosity  to  his  many  friends  and 
loved  ones:  now.  therefore. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Tallapoosa  County 
Commission  that  we  mourn  the  passing  of 
Claude  Denson  Pepper  and  express  our 
sorrow  to  his  family  and  friends  in  his  pass- 
ing. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 
general  leave 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  within 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks and  include  therein  extraneous 
material  on  the  resolution.  House  Res- 
olution 163. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Ms. 
Oakar).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  res- 
olution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Madam  Speaker,  on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 


The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  clause  5.  rule  I,  further  proceed- 
ings on  this  question  will  be  postponed 
until  approximately  3  o'clock  or  the 
end  of  legislative  business  today. 


PERMITTING  REMAINS  OP  THE 
HONORABLE  CLAUDE  PEPPER 
TO  LIE  IN  STATE  IN  ROTUNDA 
OF  THE  CAPITOL 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Madam  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res. 
139)  permitting  the  remains  of  the 
Honorable  Claude  Pepper,  to  lie  in 
state  in  the  Rotunda  of  the  Capitol  in 
recognition  of  his  distinguished  serv- 
ice, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  CoN.  Res.  139 
Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  in  recognition 
of  the  long  and  distinguished  service  ren- 
dered to  the  Nation  by  Claude  Pepper,  a 
Representative  from  the  State  of  Florida 
and  formerly  a  Senator  from  that  State,  his 
remains  be  permitted  to  lie  in  state  in  the 
rotunda  of  the  Capitol  from  June  1  until 
June  2,  1989,  and  the  Architect  of  the  Cap- 
itol under  the  direction  of  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  shall  take 
all  necessary  steps  for  the  accomplishment 
of  that  purpose. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Foley]  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

We  are  today  mourning  the  passing 
of  one  of  the  truly  great  legislators  in 
the  history  of  this  House  and  of  this 
country,  Claude  Pepper.  It  is  always 
sad  when  any  of  our  colleagues  leaves 
their  colleagues.  This  is  a  sadness  that 
goes  beyond  this  House,  beyond  his 
family,  beyond  his  district  and  State, 
to  the  Nation  and  beyond. 

I  think  it  is  appropriate  that  we 
signal  that  great  importance  of 
Claude  Pepper,  that  great  contribu- 
tion that  he  has  made  to  our  history 
and  to  the  history  of  this  House  of 
Representatives  and  Congress,  that  we 
single  him  out  for  the  rare  honor  of 
being  laid  in  state  in  the  rotunda  of 
the  Capitol. 

I  think  by  this  means  we  may  make 
partial  testament  to  the  fact  that  this 
is  a  name,  a  life,  and  a  history  that 
will  live  far  beyond  those  days  and 
times. 

Madam  Speaker.  I  yield  such  time  as 
he  consume  to  the  distinguished  dean 
of  the  delegation  of  Florida  [Mr.  Ben- 
nett]. 


Mr.  BENNETT.  Madam  Speaker,  it 
is  true  when  a  great  life  has  left,  one 
that  we  love,  there  is  sorrow  and  there 
is  sadness,  but  is  there  not  also,  today, 
a  great  acclaim,  a  great  excitement,  a 
great  celebration  in  the  tremendous 
life  that  Senator  Pepper,  Congressman 
Pepper  lived?  It  is  an  inspiration  to 
every  Member. 

So  really,  though  we  mourn  and  are 
sorrowful  for  his  passing,  there  is  a 
certain  glory  about  this  hour,  a  certain 
mystique  of  love  and  kindness  and  un- 
derstanding and  inspiration  which  I 
think  will  make  people  in  this  country 
stronger  and  better  for  the  things  that 
are  ahead.  That  is  what  Claude  has 
done. 

He  has  lived  a  wonderful  life.  De- 
spite the  fact  that  we,  personally, 
mourn  his  passing,  I  think  this  is  a  day 
of  celebration,  and  I  am  glad  to  put 
my  words  in  support  of  our  fine  major- 
ity leader  in  behalf  of  designating  the 
rotunda  as  a  proper  place  for  him  to 
lay  in  state. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Madam  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  she  may  consume  to  the 
distinguished  gentlewoman  from  Ohio 
[Ms.  Kaptur]. 

Ms.  KAPTUR.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  and  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  resolution  to  lay 
in  state  the  body  of  our  dear  and  be- 
loved colleague,  Claude  F*epper,  of  the 
great  State  of  Florida. 

It  is  a  high  honor  to  stand  on  this 
floor  today  to  pay  my  own  personal  re- 
spects and  tribute  to  him.  Such  an  es- 
teemed and  visionary  leader  of  our 
country  and  of  our  world. 

It  is  rare  for  any  Member  to  serve 
with  someone  like  Claude,  whose  devo- 
tion to  public  life  was  so  absolutely 
complete.  It  is  also  difficult,  as  one  of 
the  younger  Members,  to  witness  the 
passing  of  a  legend,  but  at  the  same 
time,  to  be  most  grateful  to  have  been 
able  to  know  him  and  to  learn  from 
him,  someone  who  witnessed  so  much 
history,  having  served  with  10  Presi- 
dents and  thousands  of  Members  of 
this  body  and  the  other. 

He  treated  each  new  Member  with 
the  same  kindness,  as  those  that  he 
has  known  for  many  decades.  To  me 
he  was  a  model  of  congressional  cour- 
tesy, always  gentlemanly  comport- 
ment at  all  times,  such  a  keen  intelli- 
gence, clarity  of  purpose,  his  fine  ora- 
tory brought  this  Chamber  to  a  hush 
on  so  very  many  occasions. 

In  1983  as  a  new  Member  of  this 
House,  sitting  in  the  front  row,  as  we 
considered  the  Social  Security  Rescue 
Act  of  that  year,  I  remember  his 
speech  and  I  remember  the  tears  in 
my  own  eyes  as  I  really  felt  a  melding 
of  generations,  and  the  importance  of 
this  act  to  millions  of  people  across 
this  country.  I  was  honored  to  listen  to 
him  that  evening. 

At  the  same  time  he  had  such  a 
sense  of  humor,  and  I  asked  him  once 
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what  was  the  secret  of  such  a  long  life. 
He  looked  at  me  with  a  twinkle  in  his 
eye  and  he  said,  "Well,  you  know, 
every  day  at  lunch  you  have  to  have  a 
hot  bowl  of  soup  and  a  glass  of  white 
wine."  So  from  that  day,  I  always  try 
to  bring  him  a  bowl  of  my  mother's 
chicken  soup  when  she  would  make 
some,  and  I  hope  he  enjoyed  it. 

We  pray  God  will  bless  him  in  his 
passing  to  a  new  life  and  bring  him 
peace,  but  he  would  not  expect  us  to 
be  peaceful,  but  fight  for  the  rights  of 
people  and  the  legacy  he  helped  build 
in  this  varied  and  beautiful  land,  in 
the  lives  of  millions  of  our  people. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Madam  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Young]. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Madam 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  this  reso- 
lution and  I  thank  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  for  yielding  to  me. 

Claude  Pepper  was  a  friend.  When 
we  think  of  Claude  Pepper,  we  think 
of  words  like  great,  like  statesman,  dis- 
tinguished, dedicated,  honorable,  and 
a  list  of  beautiful  words  about  Claude 
Pepper  goes  on  and  on  and  on. 

A  personal  note,  though,  all  of  those 
words  aside,  the  more  you  knew 
Claude  Pepper,  the  more  you  loved 
him.  I  first  met  Congressman  Pepper 
nearly  30  years  ago,  sitting  in  the  Flor- 
ida State  Senate,  when  Claude  Pepper 
came  to  visit  with  the  members  of  the 
senate  and  spoke  about  events  in 
Washington  and  issues  that  he  was 
concerned  about. 

There  was  one  thing  that  always 
bothered  our  friend,  Claude  Pepper. 
Many  Members  will  recall  the  bruising 
primary  campaign  in  which  he  was  de- 
feated for  reelection  to  the  U.S. 
Senate.  Claude  was  concerned  that 
some  of  the  accusations  against  him 
might  have  stuck  with  him,  and  one 
he  was  particularly  concerned  about 
was  an  accusation  that  he  was,  in 
effect,  soft  on  communism,  or  that  he 
was  not  for  a  strong  national  defense 
for  the  United  States.  Over  the  years 
that  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  know- 
ing Claude,  and  since  I  came  to  Con- 
gress, we  have  visited  many,  many 
times  and  discussed  issues  of  national 
security  and  national  defense,  and  I 
would  like  for  the  world  to  know  that 
Claude  Pepper  was  not  soft  on  com- 


munism. 

Claude  Pepper  was  as  opposed  to  the 
expansion  of  the  Soviet  Union,  just  as 
most  of  us  in  this  House  are.  Claude 
Pepper  wanted  to  vote  for  the  strong- 
est national  defense  for  America  that 
he  could  possibly  vote  for,  and  a 
review  of  the  Record  will  prove  that 
he  did  just  that. 

Claude  got  a  bad  rap  many  years  ago 
during  the  primary  in  Florida,  and  I 
am  happy  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
point  out  a  specific  occasion  where  the 
bad  rap  just  did  not  apply. 


One  could  not  know  Claude  Pepper 
without  realizing  his  great  love  for  his 
wife,  Mildred.  No  matter  where  they 
were,  Claude  and  Mildred  were  to- 
gether, they  were  inseparable,  when 
they  were  not  together,  Claude  was 
talking  about  Mildred,  and  there  was 
something  very,  very  special  about 
Claude  Pepper  and  Mildred. 

Mr.  Speaker,  knowing  of  this  great 
love  between  Claude  and  Mildred, 
those  of  us  who  believe  in  life  after 
death,  are  convinced  that  right  now 
there  is  the  greatest  reunion  taking 
place  in  Heaven  between  Claude  and 
Mildred  that  we  could  ever  imagine. 

As  all  of  my  colleagues,  I  will  miss 
Claude  Pepper.  He  was  a  dear  friend,  a 
gracious,  gracious  gentleman,  a  proud 
American,  and  an  outstanding  repre- 
sentative of  the  people  that  he  repre- 
sented and  the  people  of  all  America. 
Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  said  in  my  opening 
comments,  the  more  you  knew  Claude 
Pepper,  the  more  you  loved  him. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  tMr. 
Moody]  . 

Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  fully  express  my  feeling  on  this 
occasion  about  Senator  Pepper.  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  working  with  Senator 
Pepper  and  traveling  with  him  recent- 
ly to  Africa,  and  he  really  was  a  gen- 
tleman for  all  seasons. 

His  vision  on  domestic  affairs,  his 
commitment  to  social  justice  and  to 
civil  rights,  and  his  commitment  to 
harness  Government  to  help  those 
who  need  it  the  most  are  really  an  in- 
spiration to  all  of  us  who  believe  that 
Congress  and  the  Government  should 
be  harnessed  for  those  kinds  of  pur- 
poses. 

He  was  a  true  gentleman,  always 
gracious,  always  fair.  He  always  had 
time  for  every  Member,  no  matter  how 
junior,  and  I  was  very  junior  when  I 
got  to  know  him.  He  was  always  will- 
ing to  share  his  thoughts  and  his 
wisdom  with  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  he  will  be  greatly 
missed,  and  all  of  us  would  do  well  to 
contemplate  his  life  and  his  commit- 
ment as  we  work  toward  similar  goals 
in  this  Chamber. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Goss]. 

Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
majority  leader  for  yielding  this  time 
to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  a  relatively  new 
Member  of  this  body,  but  I  had  the 
great  privilege  of  serving  with  Claude 
Pepper,  a  fellow  member  of  the  delega- 
tion from  Florida,  and  I  was  very 
pleased  and  proud  to  know  him  and  to 
get  to  know  him  a  lot  better  in  the 
short  time  I  have  been  here. 

I  think  my  introduction  to  Claude 
Pepper  was  probably  the  same  as  that 
of  many  of  the  newcomers,  many  of 
the  freshman  class.  At  the  time  we 


had  our  historical  celebration  a  few 
months  ago  in  this  very  room,  this 
very  Chamber,  the  whole  body  rose 
spontaneously  and  gave  him  a  re- 
sounding ovation,  not  once  but  twice, 
for  the  extraordinary  record  he  has 
achieved  and  for  his  extraordinary 
longevity,  but,  more  importantly,  for 
the  hardest  thing  of  all  to  win,  the  re- 
spect and  admiration  of  his  colleagues, 
which  is  the  highest  honor  I  think  one 
can  receive. 

The  people  who  knew  him  and  who 
worked  with  him  truly  loved  him  and 
were  very  happy  to  stand  up  and  be 
counted  and  to  give  him  a  very  strong 
measure  of  their  love  and  respect,  as 
evidenced  by  that  wonderful  standing 
ovation  on  that  day. 

Obviously,  with  his  passing,  he  has 
left  behind  some  unfinished  business 
for  those  of  us  who  are  left  behind.  I 
know  that  the  long-term  health  pro- 
gram that  he  was  working  on  was  close 
to  his  heart,  and  many  of  us  have 
pledged  to  try  to  finish  the  good  works 
he  started  in  that  area. 

One  other  thing  is  very  clear: 
Claude  Pepper  was  the  champion  of 
all  senior  citizens.  We  need  a  new 
champion  right  now.  Will  a  new  cham- 
pion measure  up  and  fill  his  shoes?  I 
do  not  know.  I  am  sure  this  body  will 
find  one  in  time,  but  one  thing  is  cer- 
tainly clear,  and  that  is  that  Claude 
Pepper  will  be  the  standard  for  all 
time  to  come. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  she  many  consume  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Ohio  [Ms.  Oakar]. 
Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  majority  leader  for  yielding  time 
to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  to  the  Mem- 
bers and  to  the  people  in  this  great 
country  that  this  resolution  is  very  im- 
portant, because  what  it  does  is  to 
allow  the  body  of  our  departed  late 
great,  wonderful  Senator  Pepper  to  lie 
in  state  in  the  rotunda  beginning 
Thursday  at  12  noon,  as  I  understand 
it. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  many  Americans 
from  throughout  our  country,  and  in 
particular,  our  seniors  and  their  fami- 
lies and  members  of  their  conununi- 
ties,  have  asked  how  they  can  honor 
Senator  Pepper.  They  may  not  have 
the  resources  to  come  to  Washington, 
and  they  may  not  be  able  to  go  to 
Miami  or  Tallahassee  for  the  services 
that   will   be   held   in   his   wonderful 


memory. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  night  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  being  on  one  of  the  radio 
programs,  and  a  senior  called  in  on 
this  national  program  from  my  dis- 
trict, and  she  said,  "I  can't  afford  to 
come  to  the  rotunda  on  Capitol  Hill,  I 
can't  afford  to  go  to  Miami,  but  I 
would  like  to  make  a  suggestion." 

I  would  like  to  share  that  suggestion 
with  the  Members.  I  was  going  to  do 
this  as  a  resolution,  but  in  the  interest 
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of  time  I  have  decided  not  to  do  it  as  a 
resolution.  The  senior  groups  around 
the  country  have  seemed  to  be  attract- 
ed by  this  suggestion,  and.  therefore, 
at  the  suggestion  of  a  senior  citizen, 
what  we  would  like  to  ask  is  that 
senior  citizens  and  their  families  and 
the  members  of  their  communities, 
each  community  in  this  country,  con- 
duct a  memorial  service  commemorat- 
ing the  life  and  memory  of  the  Honor- 
able Claude  Peppe31  from  12  o'clock  to 
1  o'clock  on  Monday,  June  5.  1989. 

To  repeat,  that  is  12  o'clock  to  1 
o'clock  on  Monday,  June  5,  1989.  In 
that  way  the  entire  country  will  be 
able  to  rededicate  itself  to  something 
that  Claude  Pepper  left  unfinished, 
the  unfulfilled  dream  of  having  health 
insurance  for  every  single  American 
and  long-term  care  for  every  single 
American. 

As  we  know,  40  million  Americans  do 
not  have  access  to  health  insurance, 
and  many  of  our  people  have  no  access 
to  long-term  care.  So  all  the  communi- 
ty groups,  the  senior  groups,  are 
asking  that  we  hold  these  memorial 
services  from  12  o'clock  to  1  o'clock  on 
Monday,  June  5,  1989,  in  their  commu- 
nities. That  will  be  the  living  legacy 
that  all  of  us  will  be  able  to  observe. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  for  granting 
me  this  time. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio  [Ms. 
Oakar]. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Scheuer]. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  great  sadness  that  I  pay  my  final 
tribute  to  Senator  Claude  Pepper.  He 
was  a  dear  friend.  I  have  worked  with 
him  for  many  years  on  the  Interparlia- 
mentary Union. 

He  came  up  to  my  district  on  many 
occasions,  and  he  made  a  solemn 
pledge  to  the  people  in  the  Eighth 
Congressional  District.  There  was  a 
picture  of  him  in  the  New  York  Times 
today  addressing  the  people  in  Far 
Rockaway,  Queens,  in  my  district  re- 
cently. In  the  course  of  those  pledges 
he  would  mention  that  I  have  had 
problems  on  reapportiorunent  on 
many  occasions,  and  then  he  would 
proceed  to  tell  great,  wonderful  lies 
about  what  a  great  Congressman  I 
was.  And  he  would  indeed  keep  saying, 
"I  will  be  up  here  in  1992  or  no  matter 
when  Scheuer  is  running,  to  tell  you 
people  what  a  great  Congressman 
Scheuer  has  been  and  how  you  have 
got  a  re-elect  him." 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  matter  of  great 
sadness  to  me  that  he  will  not  be 
around  this  year,  next  year,  or  the 
year  after,  or  1992,  to  counsel  us,  to 
steer  us,  to  guide  us.  to  challenge  us, 
and  to  tell  the  people  of  the  Eighth 
District  what  a  wonderful  guy 
Scheuer  is. 


Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all  the  losers  for 
that,  and  he  will  be  mourned. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Madam  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Ford]. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee.  Madam 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  majority  leader 
very  much  for  yielding  this  time  to 
me. 

Madam  Speaker,  I,  too,  would  like  to 
join  with  my  colleagues  and  pay  final 
tribute  to  a  giant  among  giants. 

I  had  the  opportunity  to  start  off  on 
the  Select  Committee  on  Aging  with 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  at  the 
time,  Mr.  Pepper,  and  I  served  under 
his  leadership  for  many,  many  years.  I 
have  also  had  him  join  me  in  my  con- 
gressional district.  But  more  than 
that,  I  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
join  with  him  in  legislation  and  in  rec- 
ommendations to  other  committees  in 
this  Congress  on  how  and  why  we 
should  pass  legislation  that  would 
impact  on  the  elderly  population  of 
this  Nation. 

He  had  been  in  the  forefront  of  it. 
He  had  been  the  key  spokesman  here 
in  this  Congress.  He  had  been  the 
great  voice  throughout  this  Nation  for 
the  elderly,  and  I  am  happy  to  join 
with  my  colleagues  to  pay  the  final 
tribute  to  say,  "We  had  a  great  warri- 
or here." 

Madam  Speaker,  he  is  going  to  be 
missed,  and  Claude  Pepper  will  always 
be  remembered  here  in  this  Congress 
and  in  the  minds  of  many,  many 
Americans  throughout  this  great 
Nation  of  ours. 

D  1410 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the 
concurrent  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Madam  Speaker,  on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  (Ms. 
Oakar).  I»ursuant  to  clause  5,  rule  I. 
further  proceedings  of  this  question 
will  be  postponed  until  approximately 
3  p.m.  or  at  the  end  of  legislative  busi- 
ness today. 


UMI 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDER- 
ATION OF  H.R.  2392,  MINERAL 
LEASING  ACT  AMENDMENTS 
RELATING  TO  OIL  SHALE 
CLAIMS 

Mr.  GORDON.  Madam  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  161  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 


H.  Res.  161 
Resolved.  That  at  any  time  after  the  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution  the  Speaker  may. 
pursuant  to  clause  Kb)  of  rule  XXIII.  de- 
clare the  House  resolved  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
2392)  to  amend  section  37  of  the  Mineral 
Leasing  Act  relating  to  oil  shale  claims,  and 
for  other  purposes  and  the  first  reading  of 
the  bill  shall  be  dispensed  with.  All  points  of 
order  against  consideration  of  the  bill  for 
failure  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
clause  2(1)(6)  of  rule  XI  are  hereby  waived. 
After  general  debate,  which  shall  be  con- 
fined to  the  bill  and  which  shall  not  exceed 
two  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minori- 
ty member  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  the  bill  shall  be  consid- 
ered for  amendment  under  the  five-minute 
rule,  each  section  shall  be  considered  as 
having  been  read,  and  all  points  of  order 
against  the  bill  for  failure  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  clause  5(a)  of  rule  XXI  are 
hereby  waived.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  pas- 
sage without  intervening  motion  except  one 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Gordon]  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  GORDON.  Madam  Speaker,  for 
purposes  of  debate  only,  I  yield  the 
customary  30  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Pashayan], 
pending  which  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  might  consume. 

Mr.  GORDON.  Madam  Speaker, 
House  Resolution  161  is  an  open  rule 
providing  for  consideration  of  the  bill 
H.R.  2392  to  amend  section  37  of  the 
Mineral  Leasing  Act  relating  to  oil 
shale  claims. 

The  rule  provides  for  2  hours  of  gen- 
eral debate  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
The  bill  shall  be  considered  under  the 
5-minute  rule. 

The  rule  contains  two  waivers. 
Clause  (2)(1)(6)  of  rule  11  requiring  a 
3-day  layover  is  waived.  The  rule  also 
waives  clause  (5a)  of  rule  21  prohibit- 
ing appropriations  in  a  legislative  bill. 

Finally,  Madam  Speaker,  the  rule 
provides  that  at  the  conclusion  of  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  for  amendment, 
the  committee  shall  rise  and  report 
the  bill  to  the  House  with  such  amend- 
ments as  may  have  been  adopted.  The 
previous  question  shall  be  considered 
as  ordered  on  the  bill  without  any  in- 
tervening motions  except  one  motion 
to  recommit. 

Madam  Speaker,  this  is  a  very  fair 
rule.  It  is  an  open  rule  and  allows  for  2 
full  hours  of  debate.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  rule  so  that  we 
may  pr(x;eed  with  consideration  of  the 
merits  of  this  legislation. 
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Mr.  PASHAYAN.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Madam  Speaker.  House  Resolution 
161  is  a  rule  under  which  the  House 
will  consider  legislation  to  curtail  the 
issuance  of  oil  shale  patents  and  to  re- 
quire the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
validate  nearly  1,600  longstanding 
claims  within  2  years. 

Madam  Speaker,  this  rule  was  origi- 
nally designed  so  that  the  sponsors  of 
H.R.  2392  could  bring  up  their  bill  on 
a  fast  track.  The  bill  was  originally 
scheduled  for  last  Thursday,  and  one 
of  the  two  waivers  contained  in  this 
rule  was  necessary  if  the  bill  were  con- 
sidered then. 

The  rule  waives  clause  2(1)(6)  of  rule 
11,  which  is  the  rule  that  requires  a 
report  to  be  available  for  3  days  before 
the  House  takes  a  bill  up  for  consider- 
ation. 

Madam  Speaker,  the  report  on  H.R. 
2392  was  filed  on  Wednesday,  May  23. 
Now  that  the  report  has  been  avail- 
able for  the  requisite  3  days,  this 
waiver  is  no  longer  necessary  to  permit 
floor  consideration  of  the  bill. 

Madam  Speaker,  in  addition  to  the 
waiver  of  the  3-day  layover  require- 
ment, this  rule  waives  clause  5(a)  of 
rule  21,  which  is  the  rule  that  prohib- 
its appropriations  language  in  a  legis- 
lative bill. 

A  provision  of  the  bill  allows  a  valid 
claim  holder  to  pay  $5,000  per  year  to 
the  Federal  Government  in  lieu  of 
making  expenditures  on  the  claim 
itself.  These  payments  would  be  dis- 
tributed pursuant  to  section  35  of  the 
Mineral  Leasing  Act,  which  requires  a 
50-50  split  between  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  States. 

This  language  regarding  disburse- 
ment of  payments  constitutes  an  ap- 
propriation, and  thus  violates  clause 
5(a)  of  rule  21. 

Madam  Speaker,  the  bill  made  in 
order  by  this  rule  requires  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  determine 
which  of  some  1,600  longstanding 
claims  to  oil  shale  land  are  valid,  and 
then  sort  valid  claims  into  three  cate- 
gories. 

Madam  Speaker,  the  minority  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  point  out  that  the  bill 
is  unfair  and  inequitable  to  those  who 
hold  oil  shale  claims.  When  general 
debate  is  held  on  the  bill.  I  expect  that 
several  Members  will  want  to  discuss 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  at  length. 

Madam  Speaker,  since  the  commit- 
tee report  on  H.R.  2392  has  been  avail- 
able since  last  week,  I  shall  not  oppose 
this  rule.  I  have  no  requests  for  time, 
and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  have  no  requests 
for  time,  and  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  GORDON.  Madam  Speaker,  for 
purposes  of  debate  only,  I  yield  2  min- 


utes to  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Rahall]. 

Mr.  RAHALL.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  and  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee for  bringing  this  rule  to  the 
floor  today.  I  think  it  fitting  that  the 
pending  matter  is  an  open  rule.  It  pro- 
vides for  2  hours  of  debate  so  that  all 
interested  Members  would  have  an  op- 
portunity to  consider  the  legislation. 

This  openness  is,  after  all,  what  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  really  all 
about.  We  are  the  peoples'  House,  and 
if  we  at  times  meet  with  controversy,  I 
would  simply  suggest  that  is  a  natural 
and  healthy  consequence  of  this 
Democratic  society. 

The  legislation  which  this  rule 
would  govern  is  a  public  interest  bill. 

It  seeks  to  prevent  the  further  give- 
away of  thousands  of  acres  of  public 
oil  shale  lands  for  a  mere  $2.50  an  acre 
under  a  law  enacted  in  1872.  This  law 
provided  for  title,  in  the  form  of  a 
patent,  to  be  issued  to  valid  mining 
claims  for  that  $2.50  an  acre  figure. 

The  bill  also  has  the  potential  to 
raise  up  to  $99  million  in  fiscal  year 
1990. 

And,  while  doing  so,  the  legislation 
fully  protects  the  rights  of  the  holders 
of  these  oil  shale  claims. 

These  are  claims  that  were  located 
in  Colorado,  Wyoming,  and  Utah  prior 
to  1920.  The  law  certainly  envisioned 
that  they  would  have  been  developed 
for  the  claimed  minerals  by  now.  How- 
ever, aside  from  some  speculative  ac- 
tivities, little  serious  developmental  ac- 
tivity has  been  undertaken  and  the 
public's  land  remains  encumbered  by 
these  old  mining  claims. 

Yet,  this  bill  says  to  the  claim  hold- 
ers that  if  you  have  done  everything 
the  law  requires  to  obtain  a  mining 
patent  for  your  claim,  we  respect  that 
right,  and  you  can  proceed  to  gain  title 
to  the  land  under  the  terms  of  the  law 
under  which  the  claims  were  located 
all  those  years  back. 

This  bill  also  says  to  the  claim  hold- 
ers that  if  you  have  made  a  good  faith 
attempt  to  obtain  patent,  albeit  some- 
what late  in  the  game,  you  can  com- 
plete the  law's  requirements  for  ob- 
taining a  patent  and  it  would  be  issued 
to  the  oil  shale  only,  for  $2,000  an 
acre.  The  surface  estate,  however, 
would  be  maintained  by  the  public  for 
multiple  use  purposes  in  conformance 
with  present  day  Federal  land  use 
policy. 

Finally,  to  those  claim  holders  who 
have  made  no  attempt  to  obtain  a 
patent— and  this  is  the  vast  majority— 
the  bill  still  seeks  to  protect  their 
rights  by  allowing  them  to  either  con- 
vert the  claims  to  an  oil  shale  lease,  or, 
continue  to  maintain  the  claim  under 
new  diligent  development  criteria  re- 
quiring the  expenditure  of  at  least 
$5,000  per  year  on  the  claim.  No 
patent,  however,  would  be  issued  to 
this  class  of  claims  which  cover  79  per- 


cent of  the  acreage  under  claim  for  oil 
shale. 

Madam  Speaker,  this  is  a  good  rule, 
and  a  good  bill.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  adoption  of  the  rule  and 
the  subsequent  legislation. 

D  1440 

Mr.  GORDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  pur- 
poses of  debate  only,  I  yield  4  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Traficant] 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  and  also  the  ranking 
member  on  the  minority  side,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Pash- 
ayan] for  bringing  us  an  open  rule. 

I  will  not  take  all  4  minutes,  but  I 
would  just  like  to  say  that  we  have 
overlooked  the  potential  of  oil  trapped 
in  shale  rock.  One  of  the  first  things  I 
did  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Science,  Space,  and  Technology,  was 
to  offer  amendments  to  bring  forward 
the  research  and  development  of  east- 
ern oil  shale  reserves. 

Now  I  think  this  bill  deals  with  the 
fact  that  we  have  many  claim  holders 
who  have  not  addressed  the  issue,  and 
we  have  a  tremendous  reservior  of  oil 
trapped  in  shale  rock  that  is  not  being 
maximized  for  use  by  America,  keep- 
ing America  dependent  on  monarchs 
and  dictators  for  energy  sources  which 
threaten  our  freedom  as  much  as  any- 
thing in  the  House.  While  everybody  is 
talking  about  communism,  we  contin- 
ue to  let  our  freedoms  erode  by  the 
threat  of  a  foreign  influence  much 
greater  than  the  Soviet  threat,  and 
that  is  our  energy  resources. 

So  I  am  glad  to  see  that  this  bill  is 
coming  forward.  I  plan  to  monitor  the 
debate  very  closely. 

I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  who  has  taken 
such  pains  in  the  energy  needs  of  this 
country.  He  is  to  be  commended,  very 
much  so,  and  I  would  hope  that  before 
it  is  all  over  we  would  not  just  have 
lease  holders  and  claim  holders,  we 
would  have  people  who  would  be  ac- 
tively going  into  the  surface  and  crust 
of  the  earth  to  reclaim  that  oil.  We 
have  some  new  and  interesting  tech- 
nologies whereby  we  can  coprocess 
high  sulfur  and  high  nitrogen  coal 
with  asphalt  and  other  oil  byproducts 
of  which  I  believe  oil  trapped  in  shale 
rock  would  be  amendable  and  we  can 
produce  fuel  for  our  power  plants  that 
would  save  our  environment. 

I  think  this  is  very  important.  In 
fact,  I  was  able  to  pass  an  amendment 
in  the  Subcommittee  on  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science,  Space,  and  Tech- 
nology that  would  study  the  synergis- 
tic effects  of  oil  trapped  in  shale  rock, 
with  new  technologies  for  high  sulfur 
and  high  nitrogen  coal. 

So  I  am  very  glad  to  see  that  the 
gentleman    from    West    Virginia    was 
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able  to  bring  this  Initiative  to  the 
floor.  I  commend  him  and  I  thank  the 
Rules  Committee  for  having  an  open 
nile. 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had 
previously  yielded  back  my  time,  but 
with  the  presence  of  our  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Craig],  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  for  a  return  of 
the  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
Brennan).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Craig]. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  colleague  for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  stand  in  support  of 
the  rule.  It  is  an  open  rule.  2  hours  of 
debate,  fair  and  well-structured. 

I  will  speak  aggressively  against  H.R. 
2392.  There  are  a  substantial  number 
of  points  that  I  think  must  be  clarified 
for  the  record.  Just  because  we  can  ad- 
dress this  as  legislation  does  not  mean 
it  is  good  legislation.  We  will  address 
that  at  another  time.  It  is  a  good  rule 
and  deserves  to  be  supported  by  this 
body. 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  GORDON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  res- 
olution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  aiuiounced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  GORDON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  clause  5  of 
rule  I,  further  proceedings  on  this 
motion  will  be  postponed  until  ap- 
proximately 3  p.m. 

The  point  of  no  quorum  is  consid- 
ered withdrawn. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
Brennan).  The  Chair  will  recognize 
Members  for  1  minute  speeches  at  this 
time. 


UMI 


PAIR  PLAY  AND  A  RESPONSIBLE 
JUSTICE  DEPARTMENT  AND 
THE  PRESS  IN  MATTERS  OP 
ETHICS 

(Mr.  MOODY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 


Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
democracy,  fair  play  and  honorable 
process  are  essential,  even  in  the  midst 
of  political  combat.  They  are  the  glue 
that  holds  the  whole  procedure  to- 
gether, and  enable  us  all  to  accept  the 
legitimacy  of  winning  or  losing.  Politi- 
cal fair  play  and  clean  procedure  are 
now  being  abused,  either  consciously 
or  by  use,  by  one  of  the  key  institu- 
tions meant  to  safeguard  it:  the  press 
and  TV. 

Last  evening  CBS  charged  that  our 
colleague.  Bill  Gray,  is  under  investi- 
gation by  the  FBI,  despite  earlier  as- 
surances by  the  FBI  to  Congressman 
Gray  he  himself  was  not— but  only 
someone  in  his  office  CBS  also  told 
the  Nation  that  Congressman  Gray 
had  "refused  to  cooperate"  with  the 
FBI,  when  the  opposite  is  true.  He  has 
offered  to  cooperate,  and  asks  only  to 
be  informed  of  the  specifics  of  the  in- 
quiry. 

Is  CBS  being  used  by  the  Justice  De- 
partment which  it  says  supplied  the 
story,  or  is  it  consciously  undermining 
our  system  of  fair  play?  For  to  broad- 
cast as  yet  totally  unsubstantiated 
charges,  with  no  chance  for  Congress- 
man Gray  to  know  the  specifics,  much 
less  respond,  on  the  eve  of  a  House 
leadership  race  was  either  irresponsi- 
ble journalism  or  willing  participation 
in  character  assassination.  Either  is 
reprehensible,  deeply  reprehensible. 

The  McCarthy  era  ripped  the  fabric 
of  democracy  for  years,  with  a  pattern 
of  unsubstantiated  charges  on  the 
nightly  news  which  ruined  the  careers 
of  many  innocent  and  loyal  Ameri- 
cans—aided and  abetted  by  some  seg- 
ments of  the  press  with  its  unquench- 
able daily  thirst  for  the  newly  accused. 

Let's  give  our  fellow  citizens— includ- 
ing legislators— some  measure  of  fair 
play  and  clean  procedures  on  the  ques- 
tion of  ethics. 

Let's  expose  unethical  behavior  any- 
where it  exists.  But  in  our  haste  let's 
not  wreck  the  reputations  and  careers 
of  those  who  are  eventually  exonerat- 
ed. 


REMOVAL  OF  NAME  OF  MEMBER 
AS  COSPONSOR  OF  H.R.  505 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Parris]  be  removed  from  cosponsor- 
ship  of  H.R.  505. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALLING  FOR  REPEAL  OF  THE 
SOCIAL  SECURITY  EARNINGS 
TEST 

(Mr.  RAVENEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 


Mr.  RAVENEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  middle- 
income  senior  citizens  face  the  highest 
tax  rates  ever  imposed  on  any  group  in 
our  country's  history.  Not  only  do 
they  pay  taxes  on  their  social  security, 
but  now  a  surtax  on  Medicare  benefits 
many  have  no  need  of  because  of  pre- 
existing health  programs.  Additional- 
ly, those  folks  between  ages  65  and  69 
suffer  a  50-percent  tax  for  active  earn- 
ings above  $8,880. 

Who  wants  to  retire  at  age  62?  Not 
me.  I  just  passed  that  mark  and  I  am 
25  years  younger  than  Senator  Thur- 
mond, who  is  in  better  physical  shape 
now  than  most  of  the  membership  of 
this  House.  When  are  we  going  to  stop 
penalizing  people  for  living  long  lives? 
The  time  is  now  with  the  repeal  of  the 
cruel  and  insulting  Social  Security 
earnings  test. 

H.R.  2460,  introduced  last  week,  will 
do  the  job.  Fellow  members,  if  you  are 
not  a  cosponsor.  please  join  up. 


WITCH  HUNTS  BY  THE  PRESS 

(Mr.  RICHARDSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  was  a  time  when  I  would  come 
to  work  in  the  morning  with  a  smile 
on  my  face.  Not  today,  though.  I  feel 
like  I  work  in  a  war  zone,  never  know- 
ing when  the  next  bomb  will  drop. 

Mr.  Speaker,  returning  to  Washing- 
ton. I  find  in  the  press  another  witch 
hunt.  What  is  this?  Nail  a  Congress- 
man a  day?  When  is  this  going  to  end? 
Enough  is  enough. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  has  come  to 
stop  all  this  self-flagellation. 

D  1430 

We  were  sent  here  to  legislate,  not 
to  destroy  reputations. 

But  to  my  colleagues,  beware.  We 
are  on  the  front  lines.  We  can  and  we 
will  be  attacked  at  any  time  by  anyone 
for  any  reason.  It  is  not  fun  fighting 
this  war,  but  it  is  a  war  that  must  be 
fought  and  defended,  as  there  is  no 
more  noble  cause  than  protecting  this 
great  institution. 


TAKE  CARE  OF  AMERICA  FIRST 

(Mr.  TRAFICANT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
cause of  our  deficit  problems  over  the 
last  8  years.  Congress  has  cut  many 
programs  designed  to  help  the  Ameri- 
can people.  I  would  like  to  list  a  few  of 
them:  housing,  education.  Coast 
Guard,  revenue  sharing,  UDAG's. 
Medicare,  school  lunches.  Head  Start, 
legal  services,  research  and  develop- 
ment, and  it  goes  on  and  on  and  on. 

What  else  have  we  done?  Over  the 
last  several  years  we  have  protected 
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Japanese  oil  in  the  Persian  Gulf  so 
they  could  ship  us  more  Toyotas  and 
toasters.  We  also  provide  Europe  with 
the  biggest  economic  assistance  pro- 
gram in  world  history,  called  the 
NATO  subsidy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  stand  here  today  to 
say,  "Right  on.  President  Bush";  in  ad- 
dition to  tearing  down  that  Berlin 
Wall,  let  us  stop  that  American  pipe- 
line full  of  cash  that  is  going  over  to 
these  European  countries,  and  let  us 
take  care  of  America  first. 


THE  MINIMUM  WAGE  INCREASE 
(Mr.  VENTO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope 
that  President  Bush  will  pause  before 
he  acts  on  the  minimum  wage  bill  now 
before  him  and  think  about  who  will 
be  hurt  if  he  vetoes  this  legislation. 

I  hope  he  will  remember  the  fact 
that  the  last  increase  in  the  minimum 
wage  was  passed  by  Congress  12  years 
ago  and  the  last  increase  is  dated  by 
some  8  years. 

President  Bush  should  remember 
that  prices  have  risen  32  percent  since 
1981  and  that  the  minimum  wage  is  at 
its  lowest  real  value  since  1955.  A  full- 
time  worker  would  earn  $6,700  a  year 
at  the  current  minimum  wage;  more 
than  $1,900  below  the  poverty  thresh- 
old for  a  family  of  three. 

I  hope  that  before  he  stubbornly  in- 
sists that  there  can  be  no  minimum 
wage  increase  above  the  $4.25  an  hour 
that  he  will  observe  that  if  the  mini- 
mum wage  had  kept  pace  with  infla- 
tion, it  would  stand  right  now  today  at 
$4.57  an  hour.  This  legislation  would 
not  make  the  $4.55  an  hour  minimum 
wage  effective  until  1991. 

Mr.  President,  do  not  stand  tough  by 
standing  on  the  backs  of  America's 
working  poor.  Rather,  Mr.  President, 
stand  tall  for  the  little  worker  in  our 
great  Nation  by  extending  new  wage 
protection  and  standards  to  those  who 
most  need  a  kinder  and  gentler  Amer- 
ica today;  the  minimum  wage  earner. 


baseball  sat  up  and  took  notice  of  an- 
other Syracuse  team.  Lemoyne  College 
is  a  small  Jesuit  College  with  an  excel- 
lent academic  and  sports  tradition. 
Playing  in  Division  I  competition  for 
only  the  second  year,  Lemoyne  came 
within  one  out  of  going  to  the  College 
World  Series.  Down  14-0  to  Penn  in 
the  sixth  inning,  Lemoyne  came  back 
to  win  18-16  in  12  innings.  They  then 
defeated  the  fifth  ranked  Arizona 
State  team  the  same  day.  Remarkable, 
astounding— not  bad  for  a  team  few 
people  had  ever  heard  of.  See  you  in 
Omaha  next  year. 


EXTENSION  OF  WAIVER  AU- 
THORITY WITH  RESPECT  TO 
TRADE  ACT  OF  1974— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO. 
101-69) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Brennan)  laid  before  the  House  the 
following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read 
and.  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  without  objection,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today.  Wednesday,  May  31. 
1989.) 


A  MEMORABLE  MEMORIAL  DAY 
WEEKEND  IN  SYRACUSE 

(Mr.  WAUSH  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  was  a 
memorable  Memorial  Day  weekend  in 
Syracuse.  The  weather  was  near  per- 
fect, which  allowed  for  many  parades 
and  memorial  services.  People  thanked 
the  veterans  for  their  service  and  re- 
membered those  who  had  fallen. 

It  was  memorable,  too.  because  the 
Syracuse  University  Lacrosse  Team  re- 
peated as  National  Champions— some- 
thing we  are  all  very  proud  of. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  sports  are  big 
time  up  home.  In  fact,  the  world  of 


SECTION  89  DISCHARGE 
PETITION 

(Mr.  GEKAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
we  had  a  monumental  battle  which  we 
almost  won  in  pursuit  of  the  repeal  of 
section  89. 

Politics  being  what  it  is  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  being  how  it  is. 
we  were  not  successful  in  the  ultimate 
attempt,  but  we  made  a  great  head- 
long attempt  which  is  gaining  recogni- 
tion throughout  the  Nation  to  repeal 
this  unfavorable  and  odious  measure 
that  is  bogging  down  our  businessmen 
and  our  industrial  capacity  through- 
out the  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  today  filed  a  dis- 
charge petition  and  have  affixed  my 
signature  as  the  No.  1  signature  for 
discharge  petition  No.  1.  If  there  are 
300-and-some  Members  of  the  House 
who  subscribed  and  who  signed  a  bill 
to  repeal  section  89,  I  would  hope  that 
those  same  individuals  would  now  step 
forward  and  come  to  the  well  of  the 
House  and  begin  to  fill  out  the  dis- 
charge petition  so  that  we  can  remove 
section  89  from  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  the  United  States. 


SECRETARY  OF  VETERANS'  AF- 
FAIRS URGED  TO  CONTINUE 
REVITALIZATION 

(Mr.  LANCASTER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LANCASTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Secretary  Edward  Der- 
winski  continues  to  show  his  willing- 
ness to  revitalize  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration as  it  becomes  a  Cabinet-level 
Department.  I  am  hopeful  that  this 
revitalization  will  allow  the  new  De- 
partment to  make  good  on  its  commit- 
ment to  provide  for  the  health  and 
well-being  of  our  Nation's  veterans. 

Thursday  a  week  ago,  the  Secretary 
announced  that  he  has  invited  the 
General  Accounting  Office  to  conduct 
"an  intense  study  of  major  manage- 
ment issues"  in  the  Department.  The 
GAO  has  previously  conducted  audits 
within  the  Department,  but  most  have 
been  on  isolated  issues.  The  broader 
study  will  include  both  field  and  head- 
quarters management  policy  and  pro- 
cedures and  will  concentrate  on  strate- 
gic planning,  information  resources 
management  and  financial  manage- 
ment. The  decision  coincides  with  an 
earlier  decision  by  the  Secretary  not 
to  appeal  the  recent  agent  orange 
ruling.  This  ruling  requires  the  VA  to 
end  its  10-year-long  denial  and  accept 
compensation  claims  from  veterans. 
Vietnam-era  veterans  applaud  the  new 
breeze  blowing  through  the  Depart- 
ment of  Veterans'  Affairs.  At  long  last 
the  men  who  are  suffering  from  agent 
orange  related  disabilities  are  going  to 
be  given  a  fair  chance  to  make  a  claim 
for  benefits. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  taking  over  the 
Department,  Secretary  Derwinski  has 
demonstrated  a  desire  to  uphold  his 
commitment  to  our  veterans.  We  com- 
mend these  efforts  and  urge  the  Secre- 
tary to  continue  to  expand  the  oppor- 
tunities and  benefits  available  for 
those  of  us  who  served  in  Vietnam. 


CAMPAIGN  FINANCE  REFORM 
PACKAGE 

(Mr.  THOMAS  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  take  this  1  minute  today  to 
talk  about  an  unusual  "Dear  Col- 
league" that  I  have  delivered  to  every 
Member  of  the  House.  I  say  it  is  un- 
usual because  it  contains  nine  pages. 
Usually  we  try  to  write  a  "Dear  Col- 
league" on  one  page  in  hopes  that 
Members  would  read  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  reason  it  contains 
nine  pages  is  because  I  have  outlined 
each  of  the  bills  that  I  am  offering  for 
campaign  finance  reform.  There  are  38 
of   them    in    all.   They    deal   with    a 
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number   of   specific    areas    in    which 
Members  are  involved. 

If  Members  will  take  one  of  the 
choices  on  the  franking  privilege  of 
the  House  and  pick  one  of  those  alter- 
natives, one  of  the  alternatives,  on  the 
termination  of  the  grandfather  clause. 
that  is.  the  provision  which  allows 
Members  prior  to  1980  to  take  with 
them  all  of  their  campaign  funds  once 
they  retire  from  office,  and  if  Mem- 
bers pick  one  of  the  alternatives  on 
the  size  of  the  political  action  commit- 
tee contributions,  all  the  other  bills  fit 
together  on  a  mix-and-match  basis. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  it  is  time  that 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  House  begin  to 
let  everyone  know  where  they  stand 
on  campaign  reform.  I  invite  my  col- 
leagues to  take  a  look  at  the  38  bills 
that  I  have  offered  and  indicate  which 
ones  they  think  might  be  appropriate 
campaign  reforms  so  that  we  can  put 
together  our  own  mix-and-match  cam- 
paign package. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  including  for  the 
Record  the  "Dear  Colleague"  letter: 
Congress  or  the  United  States, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC,  May  30.  1989. 

Dear  Colleague:  In  the  current  political 
climate,  reform  of  campaign  finance  and 
election  laws  has  become  an  important  pri- 
ority. As  members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, I  believe  we  must  focus  first  on 
the  reform  of  our  own  election  process.  The 
choices  we  must  make  from  among  numer- 
ous competing  pro[>osals  are  complex. 

This  "Dear  Colleague"  is  longer  than 
usual,  but  I  believe  worthwhile  in  that  it 
allows  you  to  design  your  own  reform  posi- 
tion by  selecting  from  among  specific  indi- 
vidual bills,  each  containing  a  single  cam- 
paign reform  concept. 

I  invite  you  to  review  the  enclosed  pack- 
age and  to  co-sponsor  one  or  more  of  the 
following  pieces  of  Congressional  campaign 
reform  legislation. 

The  themes  of  this  Congressional  cam- 
paign reform  package  are  as  follows: 

1.  Increase  competition  in  House  races. 

a.  Limit  incumbent  advantages. 

b.  Provide  incentives  to  challengers. 

2.  Limit  the  influence  of  "special  inter- 
ests." 

a.  Restrict  PACs.  bundling,  and  soft 
money. 

b.  Strengthen  political  parties. 

c.  Provide  incentives  to  candidates  to  raise 
funds  from  small  donors  and  from  their  own 
districts. 

3.  Require  full  and  prompt  disclosure  of 
all  funds  spent  to  influence  Federal  elec- 
tions. 

4.  Provide  national  standards  for  fair  re- 
districting. 

There  are  opportunities  to  select  one  from 
a  number  of  competing  alternatives  in  three 
areas:  (1)  Limits  on  franking,  (2)  The  date 
of  termination  of  the  "grandfather  clause" 
which  allows  the  conversion  of  campaign 
funds  to  personal  funds  and  (3)  Limits  on 
the  size  of  PAC  contributions.  Any  combina- 
tion of  these  options  and  any  or  all  of  the 
remaining  bills  may  be  selected  individually 
or  to  create  a  comprehensive  campaign 
reform  package. 

Check  the  box  beside  the  appropriate  bill 
to  indicate  that  you  would  like  to  co-spon- 
sor, or  call  Roman  Buhler  or  Jim  Ross  at 


the  House  Subcommittee  on  Elections.  225- 
8281. 

Best  regards, 

William  M.  Thomas, 
Vice-Chairman. 
Committee  on 

House  Administra- 
tion.      Vice-Chair- 
man.    Subcommit- 
tee on  Elections. 
Campaign  Reform  Proposals 

lA.  The  following  bills  limit  the  election 
advantages  now  held  by  incumbents. 

Choices  among  seven  bills  to  limit  frank- 
ing. 

D  H.R.  —  (No.  1)  A  total  ban  on  unsolic- 
ited franked  mail. 

This  bill  would  allow  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  respond  to  communications  from 
their  constituents,  but  not  to  send  out  unso- 
licited mail  at  taxpayer  expense.  It  would 
save  the  vast  proportion  of  the  $113  million 
that  Congress  spent  in  1988  on  official  post- 
age, plus  additional  amounts  for  printing 
and  handling. 

Or  D  H.R.  -  (No.  2)  A  ban  on  franked 
mass  mailings  of  over  500  pieces. 

This  bill  would  ban  postal  patron  mailings 
to  every  person  in  the  district  and  also  close 
a  loophole  through  which  Members  might 
make  up  for  such  a  ban  using  computer  gen- 
erated letters  addressed  to  nearly  every 
voter  based  on  geographical  or  interest  sub- 
groupings. 

Or  D  H.R.  —  (No.  3)  A  ban  on  postal 
patron  mailings. 

This  bill  prohibits  the  district-wide  postal 
patron  mailing  including  newsletters,  now 
limited  to  6  per  Member,  and  district-wide 
meeting  notices,  not  limited  under  current 
law. 

Or  D  H.R.  —  (No.  4)  A  limit  of  one  postal 
patron  mailing  per  year,  mailed  in  Decem- 
ber. January,  or  February  only. 

This  would  allow  for  a  regular  survey  or 
newsletter,  but  would  substantially  limit 
camipaigning  at  taxpayer  expense. 

Or  D  H.R.  —  (No.  5)  A  cut  of  50  percent  in 
funds  appropriated  for  franking  with  funds 
divided  evenly  between  House  and  Senate 
and  evenly  within  the  Houses  among  Mem- 
bers. 

This  would  save  over  $88  million  per  elec- 
tion cycle  or  50  percent  of  the  $177  million 
spent  on  postage  by  Congress  in  1987  and 
1988. 

Or  D  H.R.  -  (No.  6)  A  limit  of  1  million 
pieces  of  franked  mail  per  Member  for  the 
two  year  election  cycle. 

A  postal  patron  mailing  averages  about 
250,000  pieces.  This  allows  for  two  such 
mailings  plus  well  over  500  pieces  of  mail 
per  day  over  a  two  year  period.  The  House 
currently  mails  over  2  million  pieces  of  mail 
per  member  per  election  cycle. 

Or  Q  H.R.  —  (No.  7)  Quarterly  disclosure 
of  the  cost  of  franked  mail  for  each  House 
Member's  office. 

Pour  bills  limiting  the  use  of  excess  cam- 
paign funds. 

Or  D  H.R.  -  (No.  8)  To  return  excess  cam- 
paign funds  to  the  Treasury. 

This  bill  would  require  all  Members  of 
Congress  to  return  unused  campaign  funds 
after  each  general  election  to  the  U.S. 
Treasury  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the 
national  debt.  Members  would  be  allowed  to 
retain  $.10  per  district  voter.  Incumbents 
and  challengers  would  therefore  start  each 
new  election  cycle  on  a  more  even  footing. 

Or  D  H.R.  -  (No.  9)  To  prohibit  Members, 
effective  immediately,  from  converting  their 
excess  campaign  funds  to  personal  use  upon 
retirement. 


This  bill  would  repeal  the  legislative  pro- 
vision popularly  known  as  the  "grandfather 
clause"  which  allows  Members  elected  prior 
to  1980  to  convert  excess  campaign  funds  to 
personal  use  upon  retirement.  The  bill 
would  take  effect  immediately. 

Or  n  H.R.  -  (No.  10)  To  prohibit  Mem- 
bers, effective  January  1,  1991,  from  con- 
verting their  excess  campaign  funds  to  per- 
sonal use  upon  retirement. 

Ends  the  "grandfather  clause"  as  in  H.R. 

—  (No.  9),  but  does  not  take  effect  until  Jan- 
uary 1.  1991. 

Or  D  H.R.  -  (No.  11)  To  prohibit  Mem- 
bers, effective  January  1,  1993,  from  con- 
verting their  excess  campaign  funds  to  per- 
sonal use  upon  retirement. 

Ends  the  "grandfather  clause"  as  in  H.R. 

—  (No.  9),  but  does  not  take  effect  until  Jan. 
1.  1993.  (Allows  1992  retirement  in  conjunc- 
tion with  reapportionment) 

Three  bills  to  limit  incumbent  fundraising 
advantages. 

D  H.R.  -  (No.  12)  Prohibits  transfers 
among  candidate  committees  or  PACs  and 
limits  candidates  and  incumbents  to  a  single 
committee. 

This  legislation  would  ban  so-called  lead- 
ership committees  which  allow  well  fi- 
nanced incumbents  to  donate  funds  often 
raised  from  special  interests  to  other  incum- 
bents or  candidates.  It  also  prohibits  PACs 
from  laundering  funds  through  other  PACs. 

n  H.R.  —  (No.  13)  Prohibits  unopposed  in- 
cumbent fundraising  in  non-election  years. 

This  legislation  prohibits  incumbent  fund- 
raising  from  November  15  after  an  election 
until  the  November  15  one  year  prior  to  his 
or  her  next  election.  Should  a  challenger 
begin  fundraising  before  November  15,  the 
incumbent  would  be  free  to  fundraise  as 
well.  This  bill  would  limit  the  substantial 
time  advantage  most  incumbents  have  over 
challengers  and  encourage  Members  to 
spend  their  time  legislating  and  not  fund- 
raising. 

D  H.R.  -  (No.  14)  Prohibits  fundraising 
within  the  Washington,  D.C.  Beltway. 

This  legislation  makes  a  symbolic  point 
but  could  have  a  significant  impact  on  fund- 
raising.  The  "Washington  fundraiser"  would 
be  banned  under  this  legislation.  Members 
could  risk  embarrassment  and  ridicule  by 
holding  fundraisers  just  outside  the  1-495 
line,  or  spend  more  time  in  their  districts 
raising  money  from  voters  instead  of  Wash- 
ington special  interests. 

IB.  The  following  bills  improve  the  com- 
petitiveness of  challenger  candidates. 

Three  bills  to  strengthen  a  party's  ability 
to  help  challengers. 

D  H.R.  —  (No.  15)  Allows  a  party  to  offset 
election  benefit  received  by  incumbents 
from  taxpayer  funds. 

Allows  a  party  to  donate  to  challengers 
above  current  limits  an  additional  amount 
set  by  the  Clerk  of  the  House  that  is  deter- 
mined to  be  a  sum  equal  to  the  re-election 
value  received  by  incumbents  from  their 
office,  official  salary,  and  franking  expendi- 
tures. 

This  bill  makes  the  point  that  we  already 
have  public  financing,  but  only  for  incum- 
bents. It  underscores  the  need  for  a  "level 
playing  field"  which  allows  challengers  to 
have  a  real  chance  and  voters  a  real  choice. 

D  H.R.  —  (No.  16)  Allows  a  party  to  pro- 
vide consulting  services  to  candidates  in  ad- 
dition to  existing  limits  on  party  assistance. 

This  is  a  relatively  simple  way  to  provide 
high-quality  professional  assistance  to  can- 
didates so  the  dollars  they  raise  can  be  ef- 
fectively spent.   Many  challengers   fail   as 
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much  for  laclc  of  expertise  as  for  lack  of 
funds. 

D  H.R.  —  (No.  17)  Allows  a  party  to  match 
donations  to  candidates  of  S200  or  less. 

This  bill  encourages  candidates  to  raise 
funds  from  small  donors  while  providing  an- 
other way  for  the  party  to  assist  deserving 
challengers  who  have  demonstrated  grass- 
roots support. 

Pour  bills  to  reduce  campaign  costs  for  all 
candidates. 

D  H.R.  —  (No.  18)  Allows  candidates  to 
use  nonprofit  postage  rate  now  reserved 
only  for  political  parties. 

The  nonprofit  postage  rate  is  significantly 
lower  than  the  normal  bulk  mail  rate.  Post- 
age rates  are  a  major  element  of  campaign 
costs.  Allowing  challengers  to  achieve  a  min- 
imum level  of  campaign  visibility  helps  chal- 
lengers with  their  limited  resources  more 
than  it  does  incumbents. 

D  H.R.  —  (No.  19)  Requires  broadcast 
media  to  make  free  time  available  to  general 
election  Congressional  candidates. 

This  bill  would  require  each  radio  and  tel- 
evision station  to  provide  30  minutes  of  free 
air  time  to  each  Congressional  candidate 
within  their  area.  Such  time  would  be  divid- 
ed equally  among  5  minute,  60  second  and 
30  second  blocks  in  prime  time  the  month 
prior  to  the  election.  Broadcast  media  are  li- 
censed to  use  the  public  airwaves  and  cur- 
rently required  to  provide  free  time  under 
the  so-called  fairness  doctrine.  The  metro- 
politan stations  with  multiple  Congressional 
districts  in  their  area  are  also  those  who  re- 
ceive the  greatest  benefit  from  their  govern- 
ment licenses. 

D  H.R.  —  (No.  20)  Requires  broadcast 
media  to  make  free  time  available  for  de- 
bates between  candidates  for  Congress. 

This  bill  would  require  each  radio  and  tel- 
evision station  to  provide  30  minutes  of  free 
air  time  for  the  purpose  of  broadcasting  a 
debate  among  candidates  for  Congress  in 
each  Congressional  District  within  their 
area.  Only  candidates  whose  party  had  re- 
ceived 10  percent  or  more  of  the  vote  for 
Congress  in  the  prior  election  or  had  ob- 
tained the  signatures  of  5  percent  of  the 
voters  in  the  District  would  be  eligible  to 
participate. 

n  H.R.  —  (No.  21)  Requires  that  broad- 
cast media  sell  non-preemptable  time  to  po- 
litical candidates  at  50  percent  of  the  com- 
mercial rate  for  that  time  period. 

2.  The  following  bills  limit  the  influence 
of  special  interests  on  congressional  elec- 
tions. 

Three  bills  to  limit  PACs. 

D  H.R.  —  (No.  22)  Prohibits  contribu- 
tions to  candidates  by  PACs  that  use  corpo- 
rate or  union  resources  for  operating  ex- 
penses. 

Federal  election  law  prohibits  the  dona- 
tion of  corporate  or  union  funds  to  Federal 
candidates.  But  corporate  and  union  special 
interests  still  siiend  millions  of  dollars  fund- 
raising  for  and  administering  PACs.  auto- 
matic payroll  deduction  way  in  which  funds 
which  cannot  be  legally  given  to  a  candidate 
exert  a  disproportionate  influence  on  our 
elections  process. 

President  Bush  has  called  for  a  ban  on 
PAC  contributions  to  candidates.  His  ration- 
ale applies  most  especially  to  PACs  which 
pay  for  expenses  from  funds  which  do  not 
meet  Federal  campaign  contribution  stand- 
ards. 

D  H.R.  —  (No.  23)  Limits  all  PAC  contri- 
butions to  $1,000,  the  limit  for  contributions 
from  individuals.  The  current  PAC  limit  is 
$5,000. 


Large  special  interest  contributions  from 
any  source  are  not  healthy  for  our  political 
process. 

OrD  H.R.  —  (No.  24)  Limits  all  PAC  con- 
tributions to  $2,500. 

A  bill  to  ban  so-called  "Bundling." 

n  H.R.  —  (No.  25)  Prohibits  a  single  indi- 
vidual or  employees  of  the  same  entity  from 
both  soliciting  and  having  custody  of  more 
than  one  campaign  contribution  to  a  candi- 
date during  the  entire  course  of  the  cam- 
paign. 

Bundling  of  multiple  campaign  contribu- 
tions to  candidates  is  a  frequent  practice 
used  by  special  interests  to  circumvent  Fed- 
eral contribution  limits. 

A  bill  to  ban  so-called  "Soft  Money." 

a  H.R.  —  (No.  26)  Prohibits  national  par- 
ties from  raising  or  spending  funds  not  sub- 
ject to  Federal  contribution  limits. 

National  parties  currently  can  accept  cor- 
porate, union,  and  personal  funds  in  unlim- 
ited amounts  for  so-called  "building  funds" 
and  "state  and  local  accounts"  which  in  re- 
ality cover  party  overhead  expenses  and  in- 
directly assist  Federal  candidates.  These  are 
exactly  the  funds  that  the  original  Federal 
election  laws  were  designed  to  control.  The 
original  intent  of  these  laws  should  not  be 
circumvented  through  the  use  of  the  "soft 
money"  loophole. 

Two  bills  to  increase  the  influence  of 
small  donors  from  a  candidate's  local  dis- 
trict. 

D  H.R.  —  (No.  27)  Requires  that  a  majori- 
ty of  a  candidate's  funds  come  from  individ- 
uals residing  in  the  candidate's  district. 

This  bill  would  promote  local  control  of 
campaign  finance.  It  would  strengthen  the 
connection  between  the  voters  in  a  candi- 
date's district  and  the  outcome  of  the  elec- 
tion. Too  often  the  election  is  decided  by 
money  from  outside  the  district,  rather 
thaai  by  voters  and  resources  from  inside 
the  district. 

D  H.R.  —  (No.  28)  Allows  political  parties 
to  match  individual  contributions  up  to  $250 
from  individuals  residing  in  the  candidate's 
district. 

This  bill  would  provide  an  incentive  for 
candidates  to  raise  money  from  individuals 
in  the  district  rather  than  from  special  in- 
terests in  Washington  D.C.  It  would  also 
strengthen  parties'  ability  to  help  challeng- 
ers with  demonstrated  local  support. 

Three  bills  to  strengthen  political  parties' 
ability  to  raise  funds  independently  from 
special  interests. 

n  H.R.  —  (No.  29)  Allows  local  parties  to 
raise  and  spend  funds  independent  of  state 
and  national  party  limits. 

This  bill  strengthens  the  ability  of  local 
parties  to  raise  and  spend  funds  in  support 
of  Federal  candidates.  Local  parties  should 
be  encouraged  to  develop  contribution  and 
volunteer  resources  at  the  grassroots  level. 

D  H.R.  —  (No.  30)  Allows  voluntary  party 
donation  add-on  on  Federal  tax  returns. 

This  bill  would  allow  every  Federal  tax- 
payer the  opportunity,  by  checking  a  box  on 
his  or  her  income  tax  return,  to  make  a  vol- 
untary contribution  to  the  party  of  his  or 
her  choice.  Without  using  taxpayer  funds  it 
would  encourage  taxpayers  to  participate  in 
the  elections  process  at  a  time  when  their 
interest  in  cost-effective  government  is  at  its 
peak. 

D  H.R.  —  (No.  31)  Replace  the  Federal 
subsidy  of  National  party  conventions  with 
a  $1  voluntary  party  tax  credit  check-off. 

This  bill  would  replace  a  Federal  subsidy 
for  party  extravaganzas  with  an  incentive 
for  ordinary  taxpayers  to  support  the  party 
of  their  choice.  Funds  thus  raised  would  be 


available  to  support  challenger  candidates 
and  replace  party  funds  lost  by  limits  on 
PAC  and  soft  money  contributions. 

3.  The  following  bills  ensure  that  all  funds 
spent  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  a  Fed- 
eral election  are  fully  and  promptly  dis- 
closed. 

Six  bills  to  close  campaign  reporting  loop- 
holes. 

D  H.R.  —  (No.  32)  To  set  a  24  hour  dead- 
line for  reporting  "late"  contributions. 

This  bill  would  require  contributions  re- 
ceived within  10  days  of  an  election  to  be  re- 
ported within  24  hours  of  receipt  by  tele- 
gram, express  mail.  FAX  or  similar  means. 

D  H.R.  —  (No.  33)  To  require  disclosure  of 
all  Federal,  State,  and  local  party  funds 
used  to  influence  a  Federal  election. 

This  bill  would  require  all  party  commit- 
tees to  report  to  the  FEC  funds  spent  for 
party  building,  voter  registration  and  get- 
out-the-vote  activities. 

n  H.R.  —  (No.  34)  To  require  disclosure  of 
all  union  and  corporate  member  communi- 
cation, voter  registration,  and  get-out-the- 
vote  activities. 

This  bill  would  require  unions  and  corpo- 
rations to  disclose  the  sums  they  now  spend 
to  influence  political  campaigns  that  escape 
scrutiny  under  current  law. 

D  H.R.  —  (No.  35)  To  require  disclosure  of 
all  candidate  related  voter  education  ex- 
penditures and  all  voter  registration  ex- 
penditures by  nonprofit  entities. 

Nonprofit  organizations  spend  large  sums 
of  non-disclosed  funds  on  technically  neu- 
tral candidate  education  programs  and  voter 
registration  activities  that  can  have  a  signif- 
icant impact  on  Federal  elections.  Although 
there  are  Constitutional  barriers  to  com- 
plete disclosure  of  all  aspects  of  a  nonprofit 
organization's  activity,  some  disclosure  is 
certainly  warranted. 

n  H.R.  —  (No.  36)  To  require  disclosure  of 
PAC  overhead  and  director  conflict  of  inter- 
est. 

This  bill  would  require  PACs  to  report  to 
their  donors  on  funds  spent  for  fundraising 
and  overhead  as  well  as  on  any  conflict  of 
interest  of  directors  who  also  receive  pay- 
ments from,  have  contracts  with,  or  benefit 
financially  in  any  other  way  from  the  ex- 
penditures of  the  PAC. 

D  H.R.  —  (No.  37)  To  allow  the  FEC  to  re- 
instate random  audits  of  political  cam- 
paigns. 

Under  pressure  from  Members  of  Con- 
gress, the  YEC  stopped  conducting  random 
audits  of  campaigns  several  years  ago. 
Those  audits,  while  burdensome  to  those  in- 
volved, were  an  important  deterrent  to  im- 
proper campaign  practices,  and  should  be 
reinstated. 

4.  The  following  bill  ensures  that  elections 
for  Congress  are  held  in  districts  that  are 
not  distorted  by  partisan  gerrymandering 

A  bill  to  set  national  standards  for  fair  re- 
districting. 

n  H.R.  —  (No.  38)  To  require  that  Con- 
gressional districts  maintain  community  in- 
tegrity, compactness,  and  contiguity,  and 
that  public  access  is  protected  during  the  re- 
districting  process. 

This  bill  would  require  that  local  counties 
and  cities  not  be  unnecessarily  divided  by  a 
state  redistricting  plan  and  that  districts  be 
reasonably  compact  and  contiguous.  It  also 
requires  that  information  used  to  prepare 
the  plan  be  available  to  the  pubic  and  that 
the  plan  be  available  in  advance  for  public 
inspection. 

To  indicate  which  bills  you  would  like  to 
cosponsor.   you  may  return  this  summary 
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sheet  to  House  Sut>committee  on  Elections. 
H330.  The  Capitol. 

LIMIT  INCUMBENT  FRANKED  MAIL 

—  1.  Ban  unsolicited  franked  mail. 
Or  —  2.  Ban  franked  mass  mailings. 
Or  —  3.  Ban  on  postal  patron  mail. 

Or  —  4.  Limit  of  1  postal  patron  mailing 
per  year. 

Or  —  5.  50  percent  cut  in  franking  funds. 

Or  —  6.  1  million  piece  franking  limit  per 
election  cycle. 

—  7.  Disclose  Member  franking  cost. 

LIMIT  EXCESS  CAMPAIGN  FUNDS 

—  8.  Return  excess  campaign  funds  after 
each  election. 

—  9.  End  grandfather  clause  now. 
Or  —  10.  End  grandfather  clause  '91. 
Or  —  11.  End  grandfather  clause  '93. 

LIMIT  INCUMBENT  FUNDRAISINC 

—  12.  Ban  transfers  among  PACs  and  can- 
didate committees. 

—  13.  Ban  unopposed  incumbent  fundrais- 
ing  in  non-election  years. 

—  14.  Ban  fundraising  inside  the  Beltway. 

EXPAND  PARTY  CONTRIBUTIONS 

—  15.  Challenger  can  get  party  funds  to 
offset  incumbent  taxpayer  t>enefit. 

—  16.  Party  consulting  exempt  from  limits 
on  contributions  to  candidates. 

—  17.  Party  can  match  donations  up  to 
$200  to  candidates. 

REDUCE  CAMPAIGN  COSTS 

—  18.  Candidates  can  use  nonprofit  post- 
age rates. 

—  19.  One-half  hr.  of  free  media  time  per 
station  per  candidate. 

—  20.  Free  media  time  for  candidate  de- 
bates. 

—  21.  50  percent  media  rate  cut  for  candi- 
dates. 

LIMIT  PACS 

—  22.  No  contributions  to  candidates  by 
PACs  that  use  union/corporate  resources. 

—  23.  $1,000  PAC  contribution  limit. 
Or  —  24.  $2,500  PAC  contribution  limit. 

BAN  BUNDLING/SOFT  MONEY 

—  25.  Ban  bundling. 

—  26.  Ban  soft  money  to  national  parties. 

ENCOURAGE  SMALL/LOCAL  DONORS 

—  27.  Majority  of  funds  must  be  raised  in 
district. 

—  28.  Parties  can  match  individual  dona- 
tions of  up  to  $250  from  within  the  district. 

STRENGTHEN  PARTY  FUNDRAISING 

—  29.  Local  party  independent  from  state/ 
national  party  limits. 

—  30.  Voluntary  party  donation  add-on  for 
tax  returns. 

—  31.  Voluntary  $1  party  checkoff  tax- 
credit. 

FULL  DISCLOSURE 

—  32.  24  hr.  reporting  deadline  for  late 
contributions. 

—  33.  Disclose  all  national,  state  and  local 
party  funds. 

—  34.  Disclose  all  union/corporate  politi- 
cal activity. 

—  35.  Disclose  all  non-profit  candidate  and 
voter  registration  related  spending. 

—  36.  Disclose  PAC  overhead  and  director 
conflict  of  interest. 

—  37.  Allow  FEC  random  audits. 

FAIR  REDISTRICTING 

—  38.  National  redistricting  standards. 

If  you  have  any  additional  campaign 
reform  ideas,  please  note  here  or  on  back  of 
page. 


I  would  like  to  cosponsor  the  legislation 
indicated  above. 


Signature 


Name  of  Member 


D  1440 

THE  HATCH  ACT 

(Mr.  APPLEGATE  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  APPLEGATE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  applaud  President  Bush 
in  his  statement  recently  about  tear- 
ing down  the  Berlin  Wall.  This  will 
really  mean  and  spell  out  what  glas- 
nost  is  supposed  to  be  all  about. 

Having  said  that,  I  got  this  piece  of 
trash  in  the  mail  the  other  day  in  the 
from  of  a  letter  from  an  organization 
called  the  National  Right  to  Work  Co- 
mittee  who  wants  to  build  a  bigger  and 
better  wall  to  separate  the  Federal  em- 
ployees from  becoming  first-class  citi- 
zens. They  want  them  to  be  relegated 
down  to  being  second-class  citizens  be- 
cause they  do  not  want  them  to 
become  a  part  of  the  American  politi- 
cal system. 

We  in  the  House-passed  repeal  of 
the  Hatch  Act,  and  we  did  it  by  a  vote 
of  297  to  90,  and  so  what  they  are 
doing  is  condemning  297  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Three 
hundred  nine  people  sponsored  this. 

I  think  what  we  ought  to  do  is  repeal 
the  National  Right  to  Work  Commit- 
tee. 


UMI 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  HONORABLE 
CLAUDE  PEPPER 

(Mr.  LAGOMARSINO  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  rise,  as  many  of  my  colleagues  did 
today,  to  honor  the  passing  of  Claude 
Pepper.  Many  Members  took  the  floor 
today  to  extol  him.  to  remind  all  of  us 
of  his  virtues,  of  his  hard  work  and  of 
his  special  place  in  the  hearts  of  the 
senior  citizens  of  this  country. 

I  heard  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Florida,  Mr.  Bill  Young,  de- 
scribe the  very  special  relationship  be- 
tween Claude  and  his  wife.  Mildred, 
and  I  was  touched  when  I  heard  Bill 
describe  the  reunion  that  was  taking 
place  in  Heaven  between  Claude  and 
Mildred. 

So  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  join  all  my 
colleagues  in  honoring  this  great 
American,  this  great  legislator,  some- 
one we  can  look  up  to  and  aspire  to  his 
-  aims  and  goals. 


IRRESPONSIBLE  PREPRINTED 
CONSTITUENT  MAIL 

(Mr.  KLECZKA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  KLECZKA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
rise  to  share  with  our  colleagues  one 
of  the  preprinted  postcards  or  letters 
that  our  offices  receive.  Over  the  last 
period  of  2  or  3  years  these  types  of 
postcards,  preprinted  with  the  constit- 
uent only  signing  it,  and  in  some  in- 
stances not  even  signing  it,  have  just 
deluged  the  office. 

But  I  have  before  me  one  which  I 
think  is  one  of  the  most  irresponsible 
that  I  have  yet  to  see  since  coming  to 
Congress.  The  preaddressed  mailing 
comes  from  the  beer  drinkers  of  Amer- 
ica, Bobby  Unser,  Jr.,  as  the  honorary 
chairman.  Basically  the  letter  has  the 
name  at  the  head  of  Dean  Malek  from 
my  district,  and  it  says. 

Dear  Congressman  Kleczka: 

I  reside  in  your  district  and  am  1  of  80  mil- 
lion hard-working  Americans  who  enjoy 
drinking  beer. 

Beer  drinkers  have  been  unfairly  singled 
out  for  higher  taxes  by  a  small  group  of  cor- 
porate executives  and  misguided  social  ac- 
tivists who  support  a  300-percent  increase  in 
the  Federal  excise  tax  on  beer. 

I  bring  this  to  the  attention  of  Mem- 
bers today  because  this  letter,  ad- 
dressed by  the  beer  drinkers  of  Amer- 
ica, purportedly  is  sent  by  a  constitu- 
ent. Dean  Malek.  It  was  returned  to 
me  by  Dean's  mother,  and  this  is  what 
Dean's  mother  put  on  the  letter, 
"Dean  is  unable  to  sign  this  letter  as 
he  was  killed  in  an  alcohol-related  ac- 
cident in  1986." 

To  those  responsible  for  this  ill-ad- 
vised campaign,  I  say  clean  up  your 
act,  and  definitely  I  think  you  owe  the 
Malek  family  in  south  Milwaukee,  WI. 
a  sincere  apology  for  this  type  of  non- 
sense. 

The  letter  follows: 

I  was  very  upset  by  receiving  this  letter.  It 
brought  back  many  heart  breaking  memo- 
ries. 

As  a  grieving  mother  whose  son  was  killed 
in  an  alcohol  related  accident  I  find  it  intol- 
erable that  such  a  letter  should  reach  me. 

Surely  in  this  age  of  advanced  technology 
records  can  be  more  accurately  kept. 

I  certainly  would  hope  tliat  our  Congress- 
man's time  and  efforts  could  be  spent  on 
more  useful  things. 

What  a  waste  of  Mr.  Unser's  considerable 
influence  with  the  youth  of  this  country! 
Mrs.  R.J.  Malek 


SUPPORT  FOR  AMENDMENTS  TO 
THE  MINERAL  LEASING  ACT 

(Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  2392.  amend- 
ments to  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act.  be- 
cause it  would  bring  to  an  end  a  long- 
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outdated  and  unwise  Federal  policy.  It 
would  close  a  loophole  that  is  allowing 
valuable  public  lands,  managed  by  the 
BLM,  to  slip  into  private  ownership 
for  as  little  as  $2.50  an  acre— less  than 
the  Government's  cost  of  preparing 
the  title  document. 

Presently,  the  law  allows  speculators 
to  obtain  title  to  lands  under  which  oil 
shales  are  thought  to  exist  by  filing  a 
claim  and  driving  out  once  a  year  to 
observe  it  through  their  car  window. 
The  law  is  a  surviving  vestige  of  the 
days  when  the  BLM's  mission  was  to 
sell  or  give  away,  if  necessary,  the 
public  lands  to  promote  development 
of  the  West.  We  have  long  since  aban- 
doned such  attitudes  in  this  country. 

America  is  unique  in  that  it  has  re- 
tained a  significant  public  domain 
which  is  now  available  for  multiple 
and  public  use.  It  forms  the  core  of 
our  wildlife  habitat  and  lands  avail- 
able for  outdoor  recreation.  These 
lands  have  become  a  critical  compo- 
nent of  a  cherished  quality  of  life  for 
many  Americans. 

To  its  credit,  the  BLM  has  recog- 
nized that  this  outdated  policy  is  in- 
consistent with  our  present  national 
interest  and  values.  It  has  been  slow  to 
apply  the  current  mineral  leasing  law 
and  has  actively  encouraged  Congress 
to  change  it. 

H.R.  2392  does  not  unfairly  treat 
past  or  future  claimholders.  Rather,  it 
provides  a  framework  for  separating 
legitimate  mineral  claims  which  are 
being  diligently  developed  from  filings 
which  were  purely  speculative  or  an 
attempt  to  use  this  overlooked  loop- 
hole to  acquire  cheap  public  lands.  A 
claimholder's  valid  and  equitably  justi- 
fiable rights  would  be  protected  simul- 
taneously with  the  rights  of  the 
public. 

I  cannot  understand  the  opposition 
to  this  law  voiced  by  my  colleagues.  In 
1986,  a  transaction  was  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed pursuant  to  which  82,000  acres  of 
public  land  were  sold  for  $2.50  an  acre. 
It  was  a  scandal.  Many  Utahans,  who 
are  known  for  their  fiscal  conserv- 
atism and  who  love  the  public  lands, 
were  justifiably  outraged.  In  Utah, 
there  are  88,843  more  federally  owned 
acres  available  for  multiple  use  which 
would  be  sold  in  a  similar  way  if  this 
law  is  not  changed. 

The  public  lands  in  the  United 
States  are  a  great  part  of  the  heritage 
and  legacy  our  generation  has  to  pass 
on  to  the  next.  There  is  a  public  will 
to  protect  this  natural  gift.  This  law 
would  bring  the  operating  rules  of  the 
BLM  into  conformity  with  our  present 
sense  of  worth  as  Americans. 


Mr.  WELDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
past  weekend  many  in  this  body  and 
the  other  body  spent  the  time  back 
home  in  our  districts  honoring  those 
individuals  who  have  made  the  su- 
preme sacrifice  on  behalf  of  our 
Nation.  I  especially  praised  those  47 
young  sailors  who  gave  their  lives  in 
the  fire  and  explosion  that  occurred 
on  board  the  U.S.S.  Iowa. 

I  spent  this  morning  down  at  Nor- 
folk where  I  was  on  board  the  Iowa.  I 
went  over  the  entire  turret  operation 
and  investigated  the  area  where  the 
explosion  occurred.  I  wanted  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  the  feeling  that  I 
got  in  being  a  part  of  that  ship  and 
meeting  with  the  crew  members  and 
the  officers  who  responded  to  that  in- 
cident. It  was  a  terrible  tragedy,  and 
while  there  are  many  lessons  that  are 
being  learned  and  will  be  learned  from 
that  incident,  and  I  as  a  member  of 
the  Seapower  and  Strategic  and  Criti- 
cal Mineral  Subcommittee,  and  chair- 
man of  the  Congressional  Fire  Serv- 
ices Caucus  will  be  working  to  imple- 
ment those  improvements,  let  me  say 
beyond  a  question  of  a  doubt  that  the 
attitude  of  the  officers  and  men  in 
handling  that  situation  were  obsolute- 
ly  commendable.  The  way  they  re- 
sponded to  an  unbelievable  situation 
provides  a  signal  for  all  of  us  that  our 
sailors  are  in  fact  well  trained  and  are 
very  able  to  handle  incidents  of  this 
type  on  the  open  seas. 

I  am  pleased  with  what  I  saw,  what  I 
heard,  and  I  am  pleased  with  the  atti- 
tude of  our  sailors  as  they  prepare  to 
go  back  out  on  to  another  mission  on 
board  that  ship.  Let  me  reassure  my 
colleagues  in  this  institution  that  our 
sailors  are  prepared  and  that  our  offi- 
cers under  Captain  Moosally  once 
again  will  do  a  tremendous  job  in  pro- 
tecting America's  interest,  and  our  job 
is  to  make  sure  that  the  lessons  we 
learn  and  are  learning  from  the  Iowa 
tragedy  are,  in  fact,  turned  into  legis- 
lative change  and  support  mechanisms 
necessary  to  protect  young  sailors 
from  future  similar  incidents. 


EXPLOSION  ON  THE  U.S.S. 
"IOWA" 

(Mr.  WELDON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 
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Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rtse  to 
commend  one  of  our  country's  truly  outstand- 
ing and  dedicated  military  officers,  Col.  Harold 
R.  (Pete)  Denman,  U.S.  Air  Force.  He  was 
born  on  November  6,  1932  in  Buffalo,  NY.  He 
graduated  from  Riverside  High  School  in  Buf- 
falo and  later  enlisted  in  the  Air  Force  in  Janu- 
ary 1 952.  After  attending  the  Air  Force  Supply 
School  at  F.E.  Warren  AFB,  WY,  Colonel 
Denman  served  at  Naha  Air  Base,  Okinawa 
and  Hamilton  AFB,  CA. 

Colonel  Denman  was  discharged  from  the 
Air  Force  in  1956  and  joined  the  107th  Fighter 
Group,  New  York  Air  National  Guard,  serving 
in  various  military  and  technical  positions.  He 
received  a  direct  commission  to  first  lieutenant 
and  assumed  responsibility  of  base  equipment 
management  officer.  Colonel  Denman  was 
twice  recalled  to  active  duty  with  the  107th  in 
support  of  the  Berlin  crisis  in  1961,  and  again 
in  1968  during  the  Pueblo  crisis.  During  activa- 
tion he  was  ordered  to  Kwang-Ju  Air  Base, 
Korea.  His  last  job  with  the  107th  was  as  the 
logistics  plans  officer,  assigned  to  group  head- 
quarters. 

In  1975,  Colonel  Denman  joined  the  Nation- 
al Guard  bureau  staff  in  Washington,  DC,  and 
worked  in  the  Logistics  Division  of  the  Air  Di- 
rectorate. He  later  served  as  the  Director  of 
Logistics  at  the  Air  National  Guard  Support 
Center  at  Andrews  AFB,  MD.  After  graduating 
from  the  Industrial  College  of  the  Armed 
Forces  in  1982,  Colonel  Denman  was  chosen 
to  serve  as  the  executive  officer  to  the  com- 
mander of  the  National  Guard  Bureau  at  the 
Pentagon  until  July  1 986. 

From  August  1986  to  the  present.  Colonel 
Denman  has  been  assigned  to  Air  Force  Leg- 
islative Liaison,  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force.  As  the  Special  Assistant  for  Re- 
serve Forces  he  facilitates  a  communication 
network  between  the  Secretanat.  Air  Staff,  Air 
National  Guard,  Air  Force  Reserve,  and  the 
Congress. 

Colonel  Denman  and  his  lovely  wife  Carole 
have  five  children:  Linda,  Charles— a  lieuten- 
ant in  the  Air  National  Guard— Vicky,  Susan, 
and  Patty.  I  know  Pete  Denman  as  a  friend 
and  a  man  of  many  achievements,  but  nothing 
in  this  world  makes  him  prouder  than  his  four 
grandchildren,  Jessica,  Amye,  Joey,  and  Kris- 
tin. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  occasion  of  his  retire- 
ment, I  salute  Col.  Pete  Denman  as  one  of 
our  country's  best. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  FRO  TEMPORE 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Brennan).  The  Chair  will  begin  to  rec- 
ognize Members  for  special  orders, 
subject  to  resumption  of  business  at  3 
p.m. 


COL.     HAROLD    (PETE)    DENMAN 
RETIRING  AS  AIR  FORCE  LEG- 
ISLATIVE    LIAISON     FOR     THE 
SECRETARY       OF       THE       AIR 
FORCE  MAY  31,  1989 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi   [Mr.  Mont- 
gomery] is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 


REPRESENTATIVE  NATCHER:  A 

STUDY  IN  STANDARDS 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman  from   Illinois   [Mr.   Yates]   is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  day  and 
age  when  too  many  articles  critical  of  the  be- 
havior of  Members  of  the  House  are  found  in 
the  press,  it  is  unique  and  refreshing  to  find 
an  accurate  and  favorable  report  of  a  Member 
of  the  House  appearing  in  a  newspaper.  We 
Members  of  the  House  know  William  Natch- 
ER  of  Kentucky.  We  know  him  to  be  worthy  of 
our  highest  respect  for  the  manner  in  which 
he  conducts  himself  as  a  person  and  as  a 
Member  of  the  House.  He  is  at  his  best  when 
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he  is  selected  to  act  as  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  during  consideration  of  a 
most  complex  and  difficult  legislative  measure. 
Dignified,  competent,  courteous;  above  all, 
fair.  Bill  Matcher  exemplifies  the  finest  tradi- 
tions of  the  House.  He  rightly  deserves  the 
starKJing  ovations  he  receives  from  his  fellow 
Members  when  the  bill  is  completed  and  he 
reports  its  conclusion  to  the  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  other  Members  will 
share  my  pride  in  the  article  reporting  on  Bill 
Matcher  which  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Post  for  May  25,  1989,  which  I  now  include  in 
my  remarks. 

Representative  Natcher:  A  Study  in 

Standards 

(By  Dale  Russakoff ) 

As  Washington  sinks  into  the  swamp  it 
once  was.  a  spectacle  of  money  and  power 
gone  haywire.  Rep.  William  H.  Natcher  (D- 
Ky.)  stays  his  fastidious  course. 

Erect  and  immaculate  in  his  starched 
white  shirt  and  dark  suit,  the  snow-haired 
gentleman  from  Bowling  Green  has  been  in 
the  House  almost  36  years.  At  79,  he  has 
never  accepted  a  political  contribution, 
never  taken  an  honorarium  for  a  speech  and 
never  missed  a  vote.  Through  5  p.m.  yester- 
day, he  had  cast  15.967  of  them. 

Everyone  knows  that  he  is  one  of  a  kind, 
and  so.  l)efore  each  new  Congress.  House 
leaders  ask  Natcher  to  speak  to  incoming 
freshmen.  "I  tell  them  there  are  lots  of 
things  in  life  that  are  right  sacred  and 
good."  Natcher  said,  "and  one  is  to  serve  in 
the  Congress  and  to  say  to  those  who  want 
to  spend  this  money  on  you.  Td  appreciate 
It  if  you'd  just  keep  your  hands  off  me.'  " 

Most  political  action  committees  know  to 
leave  Natcher  alone,  but  every  now  and 
then,  somebody  tries  anyway,  and  he  simply 
sends  the  checks  t>ack.  Last  year,  the  grand 
total  of  his  campaign  expenses,  all  paid  by 
Natcher.  came  to  $8.404.97— mostly  for  gaso- 
line to  drive  his  sprawling,  rural  district.  By 
contrast,  the  average  House  winner  in  1988 
spent  $358,992. 

Another  of  Natcher's  distinctions  is  that 
he  runs  the  lowest-budget  office  in  the 
House.  A  study  in  self-reliance,  he  has  no 
administrative  assistant,  no  legislative  direc- 
tor, no  press  secretary.  He  just  has  "five 
ladies."  as  he  puts  it,  who  help  him  handle 
office  business.  He  sends  out  one  press  re- 
lease each  year,  which  he  writes  himself, 
saying  that  once  again  he  has  not  missed  a 
vote. 

"Representative  William  H.  Natcher  .  .  . 
has  never  missed  a  day  or  a  vote  since  he 
has  been  a  member  of  Congress."  reads  the 
1988  release.  "He  has  cast  11.748  roll  call 
votes  and  4,154  quorum  calls,  making  a  total 
of  15.902  .  .  .  Natcher  admits  that  he  has 
had  a  great  many  close  calls,  but  so  far  has 
been  fortunate  enough  to  never  miss  a  vote 
and  after  passing  the  15,000  mark,  has  indi- 
cated he  intends  to  try  for  another  15.000." 

The  Guinness  Book  of  World  Records  lists 
Natcher's  feat,  and  he  acknowledges  that  he 
is  now  something  of  a  hostage  to  this  self- 
imposed  standard.  He  once  went  onto  the 
floor  with  double  pneumonia  despite  a  doc- 
tor's order  to  go  to  the  hospital.  "Can't  do 
It."  he  recalled  thinking.  "I'd  miss  10  or  12 
votes." 

Then  there  was  the  time  his  wife  was  seri- 
ously ill  in  Bowling  Green.  Every  night  for 
two  weeks,  he  caught  a  7:20  flight  to  Nash- 
ville after  adjournment,  and  drove  64  miles 
to  see  her.  E^rery  morning,  he  caught  the 
10:00  flight  iMick.  arriving  in  Washington  in 
time  for  the  opening  vote. 


"Deaths  in  the  family,  weather  problems, 
transportation  difficulties,  sheer  weariness 
did  not  stop  him  as  he  marched  to  his  re- 
markable feat."  Rep.  Sidney  R.  Yates  (D.- 
111.)  wrote  of  Natcher  in  a  newsletter  to  his 
district. 

There  are  those  who  chuckle  at  Natcher's 
slavish  devotion  to  standards  that,  after  all. 
don't  amount  to  much  in  the  larger  scheme 
of  Washington.  They  fault  him  for  not 
using  his  seniority  as  a  platform  to  speak 
out  on  the  issues  of  the  day.  With  a  larger 
staff,  with  a  press  secretary,  he  could  have 
been  a  voice,  they  say.  Maybe  even  a  speak- 
er. 

But  Natcher  is  content  to  be  the  No.  2 
memtjer  of  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
responsible  for  43  percent  of  the  federal 
budget— health,  human  services,  education 
and  labor— and  many  of  the  programs  that 
Americans  associate  with  the  most  basic 
functions  of  government. 

Besides,  there  is  something  to  be  said,  par- 
ticularly in  these  times,  for  one  who  sets 
standards  higher  than  those  required  of 
him,  and  sticks  to  them. 

This  is  why.  when  contentious  bills  are  de- 
bated and  the  speaker  comes  to  the  floor, 
Natcher  is  often  called  upon  to  preside.  A 
picture  of  fairness  and  parliamentary  prow- 
ess, he  generally  gets  a  standing  ovation 
from  l>oth  sides  of  the  aisle  when  he  returns 
the  gavel. 

"He's  a  forceful  presence— almost  in  a 
military  way,"  said  Rep.  David  R.  Obey  (D- 
Wis.).  "He  taps  the  handle  of  the  gavel,  not 
the  head.  He  does  it  very  softly,  and  he'll 
just  stand  there  and  keep  tapping  until  the 
House  is  silent." 

So  reverential  is  Natcher  toward  the 
House  that  he  has  faithfully  kept  a  journal, 
which  numbers  50  leather-bound  volumes, 
of  his  years  there.  He  also  has  written 
weekly  to  his  children  and  grandchildren- 
more  than  1.700  letters  altogether— about 
the  important  workings  of  Washington  as 
he  sees  them. 

And  so  yesterday,  as  Washington  was 
transfixed  by  the  spectacle  of  House  Speak- 
er Jim  Wright  (D-Tex.)  facing  possible  ruin 
before  the  ethics  committee.  Natcher  was 
on  the  House  floor  fighting  for  $1.1  billion 
in  supplemental  appropriations  for  student 
loans,  worker  training  and  foster  care. 

"It's  the  most  important  matter  before 
the  House  today,"  he  said. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE 
HONORABLE  CLAUDE  D.  PEPPER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Wise] 
is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  WISE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I.  like  many 
of  my  colleagues  today,  would  like  to 
rise  in  memory  of  Claude  Pepper. 

Whether  you  addressed  Claude 
Pepper  as  Mr.  Chairman.  Representa- 
tive, Senator,  advocate  of  senior  citi- 
zens, he  was  someone  who  wore  many 
hats  and  earned  distinction  through- 
out his  life. 

Claude  Pepper  was,  of  course,  some- 
one recognized  by  almost  every  senior 
citizen.  He  was  tireless. 

I  remember  a  trip  he  made  to  West 
Virginia  2  years  ago.  It  was  one  of 
those  whirlwind  tours.  Everyone 
wanted  to  see  Claude  Pepper. 


So  naturally  he  was  put  on  the  most 
rigorous  schedule  possible.  West  Vir- 
ginia has  four  congressional  districts 
spread  out  across  a  lot  of  terrain.  Yet 
Claude  Pepper  in  that  1  day  visited 
every  one  of  those  congressional  dis- 
tricts by  helicopter  and  by  plane.  Dis- 
tricts 1.  2,  3  and  4. 

I  met  up  with  him  in  District  3  in 
Charleston.  He  had  already  been  to 
the  first  two  districts  and  was  go  to  on 
to  the  fourth.  Claude  Pepper  was  as 
fresh  in  that  afternoon  as  he  was  in 
the  morning  when  he  started. 

He  brought  a  message  to  all  West 
Virginians. 

You  could  see  the  excitement  in 
people  as  they  gathered  around.  What 
struck  me  most  was  his  energy,  his 
willingness  to  come  to  our  State  and 
not  only  our  State  but  the  States  that 
he  went  to  before  and  after.  He  was 
energetic  and  active  and  vibrant  and 
always  carrying  a  message. 

He  spoke  to  senior  citizens  that  day, 
as  he  did  to  many  others,  of  the  issues 
that  are  so  important:  Medicare,  social 
security,  health  programs,  nutritional 
programs,  those  that  he  had  been  a 
pioneer  of. 

You  know  in  West  Virginia  we  have 
one  of  the  largest  populations,  per 
capita,  of  senior  citizens  in  the  Nation. 
Claude  Pepper  was  an  important 
figure  to  so  many  of  us. 

Claude  Pepper,  I  think,  brought 
home  to  this  body  probably  better 
than  anyone  else  the  importance  of 
health  care.  And  while  so  much  was 
attached  to  senior  citizens,  he  spoke 
for  senior  citizens,  and  he  spoke  for  all 
citizens,  the  37  million  that  are  not  in- 
sured, the  millions  more  whom  I  con- 
sider to  be  underinsured  who  do  not 
have  adequate  coverage  because  he 
kept  asking  the  question:  Why  is  it 
that  our  country,  the  richest  in  the 
world,  does  not  have  long-term  health 
care  for  everyone? 

Claude  Pepper  carried  that  well, 
that  mission,  that  fight,  all  his  life. 

I  remember  well  sitting  in  a  whips 
meeting  when  Claude  F>epper  made  his 
impassioned  appeal  to  have  a  vote  on 
the  long-term  health  care  bill.  There 
were  many  who  said,  "How  do  we  pay 
for  it?"  But  he  made  that  dramatic 
and  eloquent  argument  that  said,  "I 
have  been  in  this  Congress  since  the 
1930's  and  every  year  someone  has 
said.  "How  do  we  pay  for  it,'  or,  'We 
can't  put  it  up  this  year,  but  wait  until 
next  year.' " 

He  said,  "Mr.  Speaker,  when  do  we 
get  our  vote  on  that?" 

Well,  the  Speaker  and  the  Rules 
Committee  gave  him  that  vote  last 
year. 

You  know  we  watched  last  night  on 
television  as  they  replayed  clips  from 
that  famous  speech  that  he  made  on 
the  House  floor  in  which  he  spoke  of 
making  things  just  a  little  bit  better, 
"You  can  vote  for  this  today  and  know 
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that  you  have  made  it  a  little  bit 
better  and  lifted  somebody's  burden  a 
little  bit." 

Unfortunately,  that  bill  did  not  pass, 
but  the  memories  of  his  fight  and 
speech  I  think  will  last  many,  many 
years. 

That  is  a  fight  that  has  to  go  on. 

So  as  we  remember  Claude  Pepper 
and  talk  about  him  and  remember 
him,  each  of  us  has  a  personal  experi- 
ence in  which  we  shared  a  moment 
with  an  incredible  human  being.  I 
think  he  would  also  be  saying  to  us, 
though,  "Please,  if  you  want  to  give 
me  a  memorial,"  after  the  ceremonies, 
after  the  streets  and  buildings  and  so 
much  else  that  will  be  named  in  honor 
of  Claude  Pepper,  "if  you  want  to  give 
me  a  memorial,  then  enact  long-term 
health  care,  guarantee  to  the  millions 
of  senior  citizens,  guarantee  to  the 
countless  millions  of  other  Americans 
that  they  will  not  be  left  naked  in  the 
face  of  catastrophic  illness  or  disabling 
illness  or  any  other  kind  of  medical 
care  that  they  need  and  yet  fear  that 
they  cannot  afford." 

I  know  someone  in  my  district,  who 
is  close  to  me,  who  faces  that  travail 
right  now.  He  just  had  a  heart  attack 
and  possibly  other  even  more  serious 
complications.  He  has  little  money. 

And  the  worry  that  is  going  through 
their  minds  right  now  as  they  agonize 
over  how  they  can  afford  the  neces- 
sary medical  care,  Claude  F»epper 
reached  out  to  that  person  and  to  the 
countless  millions  of  other  Americans 
and  said,  "I  understand  and  I  want  to 
do  something  about  it." 

Well,  this  Congress  can  do  some- 
thing about  it. 

So  the  question  I  would  have  to  ask 
today  is:  How  long,  Mr.  Speaker,  how 
long  until  this  Congress  addresses  the 
question  of  long-term  health  care  at 
home  as  Claude  Pepper  wanted  to  ad- 
dress it,  as  Claude  Pepper  forced  us  to 
address  it  last  year,  as  Claude  Pepper 
would  have  driven  us  to  address  it 
again  this  year? 

We,  the  richest  Nation  on  the  face 
of  the  Earth,  we,  one  of  only  two 
major  industrial  powers  that  do  not 
have  some  kind  of  guaranteed  access 
to  long-term  health  care,  how  long  can 
we  go  without  addressing  this  prob- 
lem? 

Claude  Pepper  would  say,  "Let  me 
have  that  memorial.  If  you  want  to 
give  me  a  memorial,  give  me  long-term 
health  care,  long-term  nursing  care  at 
home;  that  is  the  best  memorial  you 
can  carve  out  for  me." 

We  all  have  our  memories  of  Claude 
Pepper,  those  individual  moments 
when  we  were  touched  by  him.  So,  I 
think  this  is  a  time  to  reflect  and  to 
remember.  I  know  that  those  of  us  in 
West  Virginia,  the  thousands  of  senior 
citizens  all  over  our  State,  he  brought 
that  hope  to  them. 

I  remember  too  not  just  in  West  Vir- 
ginia, but  it  happened  to  be  in  Detroit 


when  we  went  into  a  meeting  of  retir- 
ees. Claude  Pepper  walked  into  that 
room,  and  you  could  see  the  light  go 
on  in  literally  a  thousand  faces. 

No  one  knew  who  the  other  Mem- 
bers were  who  were  visiting,  but  every- 
one knew  Claude  Pepper. 

They  flocked  around  him.  They 
were  excited  just  to  touch  him,  to  feel 
him,  that  person  that  they  had  seen 
and  heard  about,  and  perhaps  in  some 
cases  met  before.  He  generated  such 
excitement. 

He  went  on  from  there  to  another 
function  and  then  another  function 
after  that. 

Claude  Pepper  carried  that  message 
to  the  hills  and  hollows  and  towns  of 
West  Virginia  and  to  Michigan  and  to 
all  over  this  world.  He  would  go  wher- 
ever you  asked  him  to  go. 

That  is  something  that  we  cannot 
replace,  that  kind  of  energy.  He  was 
also  someone  with  an  incredible  faith 
in  the  system  because  he  suffered  set- 
backs. I  have  heard  him  speak  and 
many  others  have  recounted  the  elec- 
tion difficulties  that  he  had,  the  set- 
back that  he  had  many  years  ago.  But 
he  did  not  give  up  on  the  system,  he 
did  not  despair.  He  ran  again  later, 
and  he  won. 

Here  in  the  House  is  where  he  found 
his  niche,  where  he  carved  out  that 
reputation  so  well  deserved  of  being 
the  tireless  fighter  and  advocate  for 
senior  citizens. 

Claude  Pepper  is  Representative, 
Claude  Pepper  is  Senator,  Claude 
Pepper  is  chairman,  Claude  Pepper  is 
spokesman  for  the  American  people. 
That  is  what  we  need  to  remember. 

I  would  hope  that  we  can  all  reflect 
on  exactly  what  it  is  that  Claude 
Pepper  would  have  had  on  his  agenda 
this  year.  I  would  hope  that  we  would 
remember  that  there  are  still  many 
great  unmet  needs  in  addition  to  long- 
term  health  care.  Social  Security  is  a 
system  that  still  needs  to  be  protected; 
Medicare,  a  system  that  requires  sig- 
nificant revision  and  revisiting,  and  of 
course  long-term  health  care. 

D  1500 

Following  that,  guaranteed  or  ade- 
quate medical  access  for  all.  These  are 
the  things  that  would  be  on  Claude 
Pepper's  agenda  and  need  to  be  on  the 
Congress'  agenda.  It  will  be  a  far  dif- 
ferent place  without  Claude  Pepper.  It 
will  be  a  far  different  Committee  on 
Rules  without  Claude  Pepper.  It  will 
be  a  far  different  institution,  but  I 
think  that  he  would  have  said,  "I  have 
left  you  the  basis,  I  have  left  you  the 
foundation,  and  that  you  can  go  on 
from  here." 

So  I  think  at  this  time  it  is  worth- 
while and  important  to  remember 
that.  Because  I  would  like  to  return 
for  just  a  second  to  that  issue  of 
health  care,  and  indeed,  if  any  of  my 
colleagues  wish  to  join  me  in  remem- 
bering  Claude  Pepper  or  in  talking 


about  health  care,  I  urge  them  to 
come  to  the  well  and  participate,  but  I 
would  like  to  talk  for  a  minute  about 
health  care  because  for  the  life  of  me 
I  still  do  not  understand  why  it  is  that 
we  have  people  that  have  to  enter  the 
hospital  with  half  a  hand,  we  have 
people  who  have  to  live  in  fear  that 
they  will  not  be  able  to  get  adequate 
medical  treatment,  we  have  people 
that  avoid  the  preventive  medicine 
they  need  today  because  they  cannot 
afford  the  visit  to  the  doctor  and  yet 
what  that  results  in  both  to  them  and 
to  our  society  is  untold  costs  later  in 
the  illness  that  results. 

It  results  in  untold  costs  physically 
because  the  illness  that  they  could 
have  prevented  now  is  severe  and  re- 
quires much  greater  treatment,  so  the 
physical  toll  that  it  takes  upon  them, 
the  physical  burden,  the  physical  price 
they  have  to  pay,  but  society  pays  a 
price  also.  Society  pays  that  price 
when  indeed  instead  of  $1  worth  of 
prevention,  it  has  to  pay  thousands  of 
dollars  a  day  for  hospitalization.  It 
pays  that  price  when  instead  of  paying 
$30  to  $60  a  month  for  hypertension 
medications,  it  has  to  then  pay  $2,500 
a  month  for  nursing  home  care  for 
someone  with  high  blood  pressure 
which  could  have  been  controlled  at 
an  earlier  stage.  Society  pays  that 
price  instead  of  paying  $1  for  adequate 
prenatal.  It  must  pay  $4  and  $5  for  the 
low  birth  weight  babies.  Society  pays 
that  price  when  that  child  that  could 
have  been  a  healthy  baby  bom  and  de- 
livered in  a  proper  maruier,  instead 
the  mother  does  not  get  to  a  doctor, 
and  if  she  does  get  to  the  doctor  at  all, 
not  until  the  delivery  is  there,  and 
then  society  must  raise  a  child  who  is 
underweight  or  malnourished,  and  all 
the  costs  that  come  attendant  to  that. 

So  there  is  no  escaping  the  costs. 
What  we  do  by  not  enacting  adequate 
long-term  health  care  by  guaranteeing 
health  care  to  all  citizens,  what  we  do 
is  guarantee  that  society  and  individ- 
uals are  going  to  pay  a  stiff  and  deep 
price.  It  is  a  price  that  simply  is  not 
acceptable.  Why  is  it  that  in  this  great 
society  of  ours  we  cannot  have  that 
kind  of  coverage?  The  kind  of  coverage 
that  says  to  somebody,  "You  do  not 
need  to  fear,  you  do  not  need  to  fear 
hospitalization,  you  do  not  need  to 
fear  the  ravages  of  grave  illness,  you 
do  not  need  to  fear  that,  you  can  go  to 
the  doctor." 

I  have  been  doing  a  survey  in  my 
own  State,  and  I  think  that  the  efforts 
or  the  results  will  be  much  the  same  in 
many  other  States,  and  I  find  that  in 
some  areas,  for  instance,  there  will  be 
no  physical!  taking  the  Medicaid  card 
to  do  OB/GYN  work.  There  will  be  no 
physician  or  perhaps  one  or  two 
taking  the  Medicaid  card,  and  I  find 
that  then,  even  though  to  take  the 
Medicaid  card,  the  Medicaid  coverage 
is  not  adequate  for  many  of  the  prob- 
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lems  we  face  and  many  of  the  health 
problems.  Where  are  we  in  society 
when  we  cannot  say  to  those  people, 
"You  will  have  health  care."  Where 
are  we  when  we  cannot  say  to  the 
poor,  when  we  can  actually,  to  the 
lower  income,  the  person  who  is  out  of 
work,  when  we  cannot  say  to  them, 
there  are  a  lot  of  things  you  may  have 
to  worry  about,  but  health  care  is  not 
one  of  them. 

I  have  been  in  an  eye-opening  expe- 
rience in  the  last  year  and  a  half,  be- 
cause I  have  been  blessed  with  a  son 
who  Ls  now  20  months  old.  A  young 
child  causes  a  person  to  focus  things 
in  a  little  different  way.  What  that 
child  has  caused  me  to  do  is  to  realize 
that  of  all  the  things  that  I  might  be 
concerned  about,  the  things  that  I 
might  fear  the  most,  the  one  that  I  am 
most  concerned  about  is  not  having 
adequate  health  care  for  my  child. 
That  should  something  happen  to  me 
or  should  I  become  unemployed,  as 
many  become  unemployed,  how  would 
I  be  able  to  take  care  of  that  son? 
Think  of  the  parent  who  has  to  take, 
who  wonders  whether  they  can  take 
their  child  to  a  clinic,  who  faces  the 
possibility  of  being  turned  away  at  a 
doctor's  office.  Why?  Because  they  do 
not  have  adequate  financial  resources. 
It  is  one  thing  to  be  turned  away  your- 
self, but  to  have  your  own  child  turned 
away,  what  kind  of  society  are  we  that 
says  that  can  happen? 

So,  some  way.  Members  cannot  have 
that  kind  of  health  insurance,  wheth- 
er it  be  provided  by  the  Government 
or  whether  it  be  provided  by  voucher 
or  by  the  private  sector.  Members 
cannot  have  that  sort  of  total  health 
care  coverage.  It  is  too  expensive.  It 
costs  billions  of  dollars,  that  is  what 
they  told  Claitoe  Pepper  just  a  year 
ago  in  the  well.  It  could  cost  $30  or  $40 
bUlion. 

Well,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  what 
does  it  cost  not  to  have  it?  What  does 
it  cost  in  the  lost  productivity  when 
someone  is  not  able  to  recover  from  an 
illness  or  an  injury?  What  does  it  cost 
in  the  number  of  children,  low  birth 
weight  babies  in  ICU's  at  thousands  of 
dollars  a  day?  What  does  it  cost  to  the 
person  who  is  not  able  to  be  a  produc- 
tive citizen,  a  productive  worker  in  so- 
ciety, because  they  are  not  able  to  be- 
cause of  health  concerns?  What  does  it 
cost  Members  not  to  provide  that  cov- 
erage? What  is  it  costing  Members  in 
health  coverage  today?  Health  cover- 
age that  in  many  cases  is  not  ade- 
quate. What  is  it  costing? 

So  to  those  who  would  say  we 
cannot  afford  it.  I  say  to  those  Mem- 
bers we  cannot  afford  not  to  do  it  be- 
cause we  are  already  paying  that  price. 
Mr.  Speaker,  at  some  point.  I  have  to 
come  to  grips  with  the  problem  of 
health  care.  I  happen  to  think  that 
that  is  coming  sooner  than  later.  It  is 
no  longer  just  an  isolated  group,  no 
longer  senior  citizens  who  perhaps  do 


not  have  adequate  Medicare,  no  longer 
just  a  few  young  people.  It  is  today 
larger  and  larger  groups  are  concerned 
about  the  rising  costs  of  health  care 
and  how  do  they  deal  with  them.  If  a 
person  is  working,  they  have  seen  a 
higher  deductible  payment  in  insur- 
ance. They  have  seen  higher  copay- 
ments.  They  have  seen  their  insurance 
costs  rise,  and  they  know  they  cannot 
afford  this.  But  yet  at  the  same  time, 
people  know  that  the  Congress  and 
the  President  cannot  afford  not  to  do 
something  about  it.  If  you  are  a  senior 
citizen,  you  are  concerned  about  the 
increased  costs  for  the  catastrophic  ill- 
ness bill,  and  seniors  also  know  the 
high  cost  of  nursing  home  care,  sen- 
iors know  the  high  cost  of  hospital 
care.  If  you  are  a  hospital  administra- 
tor, you  have  to  be  concerned  about 
the  lack  of  insurance  in  our  overall 
medical  policies  in  this  country,  our 
overall  health  care  policies,  rural  hos- 
pitals and  the  problems  they  face. 
Urban  hospitals  have  somewhat  differ- 
ent problems,  nonetheless,  whether 
Medicare  reimbursement,  Medicaid  re- 
imbursement, whatever  it  is,  as  a 
health  professional,  a  person  has  to  be 
concerned  that  we  do  not  in  this  coun- 
try have  any  guaranteed  or  have  any 
direction  in  health  policy. 

So  how  much  does  it  cost?  It  is  cost- 
ing Members  a  lot  just  not  to  have 
some  sort  of  guaranteed  excess  for 
health  care  in  our  society.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. We  cannot  continue  to  go  longer. 
To  the  new  pressure  building,  we  have 
heard  so  much  of  the  statistics  about 
the  37  million  uninsured,  about  how 
many  millions  more  go  without  any 
adequate  coverage.  Oh.  yes,  they  have 
a  policy  that  may  kick  in  once  they 
have  incurred  $1,000  worth  of  medical 
costs,  but  what  does  that  do  for  basic 
preventive  medicine?  What  about  the 
senior  citizens  who,  while  catastrophic 
illness  can  cover  some  costs  now,  look 
to  the  bankrupting  effects  of  having 
to  be  hospitalized  in  a  nursing  home 
for  a  period  of  time?  What  about 
them?  So,  what  about  the  young 
person  who  works  at  minimum  wage, 
who  does  not  have  a  medical  card,  who 
does  not  have  a  medical  policy,  re- 
ceives no  benefits?  Minimum  wage. 
Members  want  to  raise  minimum 
wage,  go  to  $5  an  hour,  $6  an  hour. 
The  fact  is.  that  still  many  of  the  jobs 
now  do  not  have  adequate  health  care 
coverage. 

I  ran  into  a  couple,  one  working  in  a 
restaurant,  the  other  day,  and  he  had 
worked  at  a  job  with  one  of  the  major 
automobile  manufacturers.  The  plant 
shut  down,  moved  to  Mexico,  and 
where  is  he  now?  Working  at  $3.50  an 
hour.  No  medical  coverage.  His  wife  is 
also  working  at  $3.50  an  hour.  So  this 
couple,  which  before  enjoyed,  with  his 
job  at  roughly  $10  an  hour  plus  health 
benefits,  today  earned  between  them 
$7  an  hour  and  no  health  care  bene- 
fits. Of  course,  as  he  told  me,  he  is 


sick.  He  said  to  me,  and  said  this  with- 
out any  sort  of  irony  or  sarcasm  or 
anger,  he  said,  "Well,  Congressman, 
how  do  you  expect  us  to  make  it.  how 
do  we  make  it?"  Ladies  and  gentlemen, 
there  is  no  way  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion. 
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How  do  you  make  it  without  health 
benefits  on  that  kind  of  an  income? 
That  is  the  group  that  I  think  is  going 
to  be  pressing  this  Congress  more  and 
more,  and  when  that  group  gathers,  it 
is  going  to  be  a  volatile  force.  It  has 
been  unorganized  to  this  point.  It  has 
not  really  come  forward,  but  I  think 
we  are  going  to  see  a  massive  move- 
ment in  the  next  few  years,  saying 
that  there  is  one  thing  the  greatest  de- 
mocracy in  the  world,  the  most  power- 
ful nation  in  the  world,  the  richest 
nation  in  the  world  ought  to  provide, 
and  that  is  guaranteed  health  cover- 
age. 

As  I  say.  it  can  be  one  where  we  pick 
the  system.  Do  we  want  it  to  be  dis- 
tinctly private  sector-driven?  Do  we 
want  it  administered  by  the  Govern- 
ment, or  do  we  want  a  voucher 
system?  Do  we  want  some  kind  of  pri- 
vate-public mix?  Whatever  it  is,  we  can 
pick  a  model  from  all  over  the  world, 
because  much  of  the  industrialized 
world  has  already  led  us  and  beaten  us 
in  this  regard.  They  have  a  system, 
and  we  can  pick  the  model.  The  point 
is  that  this  is  something  that  has  to 
come. 

There  are  37  million  uninsured,  mil- 
lions are  underinsured,  and  there  is  a 
crying,  critical  need  out  there.  Of 
course,  that  also  means  that  we  have 
to  deal  with  health  care  costs.  We 
have  to  deal  with  the  fact  that  our 
hospital  costs  rise  above  inflation,  not 
simply  because  hospitals  are  greedy 
but  because  their  costs  are  rising,  be- 
cause of  the  sophisticated  equipment 
that  is  so  important,  equipment  that 
we  all  request  when  we  enter  the  hos- 
pital. That  sophisticated  equipment  is 
expensive,  and  it  must  be  paid  for.  We 
want  good  medical  education,  and  the 
costs  of  medical  education  are  soaring. 
So  there  must  be  an  attempt  to  have 
the  ability  to  guarantee  that  we  have 
the  best  medical  education  possible. 

So  also  do  we  need  to  guarantee  that 
our  rural  hospitals  particularly  remain 
open,  because  those  are  the  ones  that 
are  shutting  down  at  the  most  rapid 
rate.  Five  hospitals  in  my  State  alone 
last  year  closed  their  doors.  They  were 
major  employers,  but  even  more  sig- 
nificantly, they  were  major  health 
care  providers.  So  we  must  guarantee 
that  the  rural  hospitals  are  able  to 
keep  their  doors  open. 

Indeed  in  many  areas  of  the  country 
70  percent  of  the  medical  care  that  is 
provided  in  a  hosptial  is  either  charity 
care,  Medicaid,  or  Medicare.  Only  30 
percent  is  being  paid  for  by  the  private 
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sector  and  by  private  insurance.  So  at 
this  point  if  we  have  70  percent  of  our 
health  care  being  paid  for  either  by 
Medicaid  or  Medicare  or  uncompensat- 
ed care,  we  have  the  Government  in- 
volved in  health  care  whether  we  like 
it  or  not. 

So  what  I  would  urge  is  that  we  have 
a  policy,  that  we  have  a  direction,  that 
we  have  a  sense  of  where  we  are  going, 
as  opposed  to  the  yearly  paying  out 
without  any  sense  of  where  the  money 
is  going.  Just  as  in  the  treatment  of 
regular  illness  or  injury,  we  cannot 
simply  continue  to  put  Band-Aids  on, 
so  we  can  not  continue  that  with 
health  care.  Indeed  we  have  Band- Aids 
now  on  top  of  Band-Aids,  and  now  is 
the  time  for  true  treatment.  That  is 
necessary  both  at  the  governmental 
level  and  the  private  level,  as  I  say, 
and  also  at  the  policy  level. 

This  is  the  question  we  started 
asking  before.  How  long  do  we  go 
without  health  care?  How  long  can 
this  country  take  to  generate  a  policy? 
How  long  can  this  country  go  without 
a  policy? 

Madam  Speaker,  I  would  encourage 
any  Member  who  has  any  thoughts  on 
this  to  feel  free  to  participate  in  this 
discussion.  We  started  this  discussion 
remembering  Claude  Pepper  and  also 
remembering  that  which  Claude 
Pepper  stood  for,  and  that  was  making 
sure  the  Americans  in  this  country 
had  the  health  care  to  which  they 
were  entitled.  We  do  not  have  that 
now,  and  I  think  Claude  Pepper  was 
determined  that  at  some  point  we 
would. 

At  this  point.  Madam  Speaker,  if 
there  is  no  one  else  who  wishes  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  discussion,  I  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Ms. 
Oakar).  The  Chair  now  recognizes  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Lewis]. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE 
HONORABLE  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

(Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LETWIS  of  Florida.  Madam 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  reso- 
lution paying  tribute  to  our  cherished 
friend  and  colleague,  Claude  Pepper. 

I  hope  and  pray  that  Senator  Pep- 
per's death  serves  to  unite  us  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  people  of  this  Nation. 

Senator  Pepper  said,  "I  love  the 
Senate,  but  I  dearly  love  the  House." 

The  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  is 
the  greatest  government  institution  in 
the  history  of  mankind.  Claude  Pep- 
per's incredible  life  and  magnificent 
career  in  service  to  people  should  be 
the  inspiration  upon  which  we  begin  a 
new  day  in  this  House  and  in  Ameri- 
can Government. 


If  we  can  serve  with  just  a  small 
amount  of  Claude  Pepper's  dedication, 
passion,  and  wisdom,  our  great  Nation 
and  our  respective  States  will  reap  the 
benefits.  H»  was  a  good  friend  and  a 
great  source  of  inspiration  to  me.  His 
love  for  our  State  and  Nation  is  unsur- 
passed. His  passing  creates  a  vacuum 
near  impossible  to  fill  on  Capitol  Hill 
and  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  mil- 
lions of  Americans. 

We  will  miss  Claude  Pepper.  CLAtn)E 
Pepper  was  an  individual  who  was  a 
living  history  book  of  this  Nation's  po- 
litical history.  He  was  someone  who 
was  looked  to  for  his  wisdom  when  it 
came  to  speaking  for  the  elderly. 

Claude  Pepper  could  speak  for  the 
elderly  because  he  identified  with 
them.  This  is  a  tremendous  void  that 
will  be  left  forever  and  ever  in  this 
great  Nation. 

I  was  a  friend  of  Claude  Pepper's,  al- 
though I  was  a  Member  of  the  oppo- 
site party.  But  I  respected  him  and  ad- 
mired him  because  he  stood  up  and 
spoke  for  what  he  believed  in.  The 
people  of  this  Nation,  particularly  the 
elderly,  will  miss  him  dearly. 

It  is  so  unfortunate,  though,  that  all 
of  us  in  this  great  country  and  in  this 
House  and  in  the  Senate  and  other  po- 
litical bodies  will  stand  and  say  nice 
things  about  individuals  only  after 
they  pass  away.  What  we  should  be 
doing  is  standing  before  the  Members 
today  and  yesterday  and  years  ago  and 
saying  things  about  people  who  are 
alive  and  about  the  good  things  that 
they  do.  It  is  so  unfortunate  that  too 
often  today  we  see  the  negativism  that 
is  portrayed  about  government.  But 
the  inspiration  of  Claude  Pepper  will 
serve  for  all  of  us  as  a  reminder  that 
there  are  high  moral  standards  to 
reach  for,  and  that  he  taught  us  to 
reach  for  them. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  will  miss  Claude 
Pepper.  He  was  a  dear  friend  and  a 
great  friend  to  the  United  States. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Ms. 
Oakar).  Pursuant  to  clause  5,  rule  I, 
and  the  Chair's  prior  announcement, 
the  Chair  will  now  put  the  question  on 
agreeing  to  the  resolutions  on  which 
further  proceedings  were  postponed 
earlier  today  in  the  order  in  which 
those  resolutions  were  considered. 

Votes  will  be  taken  in  the  following 
order: 

House  Resolution  163,  by  the  yeas 
and  nays; 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  139, 
by  the  yeas  and  nays;  and 

House  Resolution  161.  de  novo. 


EXPRESSING  SORROW  OF  THE 
HOUSE  AT  THE  DEATH  OF  THE 
HONORABLE  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
pending  business  is  the  question  of 
agreeing  to  House  Resolution  163. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  resolution.  House 
Resolution  163.  on  which  the  yeas  and 
nays  are  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  397,  nays 
0,  not  voting  36,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  69] 
YEAS— 397 


Ackerman 

Derrick 

Hayes  (LA) 

Akaka 

DeWine 

Hefley 

Alexander 

Dickinson 

Hefner 

Anderson 

Dicks 

Herger 

Andrews 

Dingell 

Hertel 

Annunzio 

Dixon 

Hiler 

Anthony 

Donnelly 

Hoagland 

Applegate 

Dorgan  (NDi 

Hochbrueckner 

Archer 

Douglas 

Holloway 

Armey 

Downey 

Hopkins 

Aspin 

Duncan 

Horton 

Alkins 

Durbin 

Houghton 

AuCoin 

Dwyer 

Hoyer 

Baker 

Dymally 

Hubbard 

Ballenger 

Dyson 

Huckaby 

Barnard 

Early 

Hughes 

Bartletl 

Eckart 

Hunter 

Barton 

Edwards  (CA) 

Hulto 

Bateman 

Edwards  i  OK  1 

Hyde 

Bates 

Emerson 

Ireland 

Beilenson 

Engel 

Jacobs 

Bennett 

English 

James 

Bereuter 

Erdreich 

Jenkins 

Berman 

Evans 

Johnson  (CT) 

Bevill 

Pascell 

Johnson  (SD) 

Bilbray 

Fa  well 

Johnston 

Bliley 

Fazio 

Jones  (GA) 

Boehlert 

Feighan 

Jones  (NO 

Boggs 

Fields 

Jontz 

Bonior 

Fish 

Kanjorski 

Bosco 

Flake 

Kaptur 

Boucher 

Flippo 

Kasich 

Brennan 

Foglietta 

Kastenmeier 

Brooks 

Foley 

Kennedy 

Broomfield 

Ford  (MI) 

Kennelly 

Brown  (CA) 

Pord(TN) 

Kildee 

Brown  (CO) 

Frank 

Kleczka 

Bruce 

Prenzel 

Kolbe 

Buechner 

Frost 

Kostmayer 

Banning 

Gallegly 

Kyi 

Burton 

Gallo 

LaFalce 

Byron 

Garcia 

Lagomarsino 

Callahan 

Gaydos 

Lancaster 

Campbell  (CA) 

Gejdenson 

Laughiin 

Campbell  (CO) 

Gekas 

Leach  (lA) 

Cardin 

Gephardt 

Leath  (TX) 

Carper 

Gillmor 

Lehman  (CA) 

Carr 

Oilman 

Lehman  (PL) 

Chandler 

Gingrich 

Leland 

Chapman 

Glickman 

Lent 

Clarke 

Gonzalez 

Levin  (MI) 

Clay 

Goodling 

Levine  (CA) 

Clement 

Gordon 

Lewis  (CA) 

dinger 

Goss 

Lewis  (PL) 

Coble 

Gradison 

Lewis  (GA) 

Coleman  (MO) 

Grandy 

Lightfoot 

Coleman  (TX) 

Grant 

Lipinski 

Collins 

Gray 

Livingston 

Combest 

Green 

Uoyd 

Conte 

Guarini 

Long 

Cooper 

Gunderson 

Lowery  iCA) 

Coughlin 

Hall  (OH) 

Luken,  Thomas 

Cox 

Hall  (TX) 

Lukens.  Donald 

Coyne 

Hamilton 

Machtley 

Craig 

Hammerschmidt  Madigan 

Crane 

Hancock 

Manton 

Crockett 

Hansen 

Markey 

Darden 

Harris 

Marlenee 

de  la  Garza 

Hasten 

Martin  (ID 

DePazio 

Hatcher 

Martin  (NY) 

DeLay 

Hawkins 

Martinez 

Dellums 

Hayes  (ID 

Mawui 
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MavTOules 

Mszzoli 

McCandless 

McCloskey 

McCoUum 

McCrery 

McCurdy 

McDer-nott 

McHugh 

McMillan  (NO 

McMillen(MD) 

McNulty 

Meyers 

Mfume 

Michel 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (OH) 

Miller  (WA) 

Mineta 

Moakley 

Molinari 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

M(x>rhead 

Morella 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Myers 

Natcher 

Neal(MA) 

Neal(NC) 

Nelson 

Nielson 

Nowak 

Dakar 

Obey 

Olln 

Ortiz 

Owens  (NY) 

Owens  (UT) 

Oxiey 

Packard 

Pallone 

Panetta 

Parker 

Panis 

Pashayan 

Patterson 

Paxon 

Payne  (VA) 

Pease 

Pelosi 

Penny 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Porter 
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Price 
Pursell 
Quillen 
Rahall 
Rangel 
Ravenel 
Ray 
Regula 
Rhodes 
Richardson 
Ridge 
Rinaldo 
Ritter 
Roberts 
Robinson 
Roe 
Rogers 
Rohrabacher 
Rose 

Rostenkowski 
Roukema 
Rowland  (CT) 
Rowland  (GA) 
Roybal 
Russo 
Sabo 
Saiki 

Sangmeister 
Sarpalius 
Sa\age 
Sawyer 
Saxton 
Schaefer 
Scheuer 
Schiff 
Schneider 
Schroeder 
Schuize 
Schumer 
Sensenbrenner 
Sharp 
Shaw 
Shays 
Shumway 
Shuster 
Sikorski 
Sisisky 
Skaggs 
Skeen 
Skelton 
Slattery 
Slaughter  (NY) 
Slaughter  (VA) 
Smith  (FL) 
Smith  (lA) 
Smith  (MS) 
Smith  (NE) 
Smith  (NJ) 
Smith  (TX) 
Smith  (VT) 
Smith.  Robert 
(NH) 


Smith.  Robert 

(OR) 
Snowe 
Solarz 
Solomon 
Spence 
Spratt 
Staggers 
Stallings 
Stangeland 
Stark 
Steams 
Stenholm 
Stokes 
Studds 
Stump 
Sundquist 
Swift 
Synar 
Tallon 
Tanner 
Tauke 
Tauzin 
Thomas  (CA) 
Thomas  (GA) 
Thomas  (WY) 
Torres 
Torricelli 
Towns 
Traficanl 
Traxler 
Udall 
Unsoeld 
Upton 
Valentine 
Vander  Jagt 
Vento 
Visclosky 
Volkmer 
Walgren 
Walsh 
Walkins 
Waxman 
Weber 
Weiss 
Weldon 
Wheat 
Whittaker 
Whilten 
Williams 
Wilson 
Wise 
Wolf 
Wolpe 
Wyden 
Wylie 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young  (AK) 
Young (FL) 


NAYS-0 
NOT  VOTING-36 


Bentley 

Bilirakis 

Borski 

Boxer 

Browder 

Bryant 

Bustamante 

Coelho 

Conyers 

Costello 

Courier 

Dannemeyer 

Davis 


Dornan  (CA) 

Dreier 

Espy 

Florlo 

Gibbons 

Henry 

Inhofe 

Kolter 

Lantos 

Lowey  ( NY ) 

McDade 

McEwen 

McGrath 


Murtha 
Nagle 
Oljerslar 
Payne ( NJ ) 
Poshard 
Roth 
Schuette 
Smith.  Denny 

(OR) 
Vucanovich 
Walker 


D  1540 

PERMITTING  REMAINS  OP  THE 
HONORABLE  CLAUDE  PEPPER 
TO  LIE  IN  STATE  IN  ROTUNDA 
OF  THE  CAPITOL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Ms. 
Oakar).  The  pending  business  is  the 
question  of  agreeing  to  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  139. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  con- 
current resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, House  Concurrent  Resolution 
139,  on  Which  the  yeas  and  nays  are 
ordered. 

The   vote   was   taken   by   electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  397,  nays 
0,  not  voting  36,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  70] 


UMI 
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So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nouinced  as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


Ackerman 

Akaka 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Archer 

Armey 

Aspin 

Atkins 

AuCoin 

Baker 

Ballenger 

Barnard 

Bartlelt 

Barton 

Bateman 

Bates 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Berman 

Bevill 

Bilbray 

Bliley 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Bonior 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Brennan 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

Bruce 

Buechner 

Bunning 

Burton 

Byron 

Callahan 

Campbell  (CA) 

Campbell  (CO) 

Cardin 

Carper 

Carr 

Chandler 

Chapman 

Clarke 

Clay 

Clement 

dinger 

Coble 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins 

Coml)est 

Conte 

Cooper 

Coughlln 
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D  1559 

So  the  concurrent  resolution  was 
agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 
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solution    was 


QUESTION  OF  PERSONAL  PRIVI- 
LEGE—JIM WRIGHT.  SPEAKER 
OP  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
Foley).  The  Chair  recognizes  the  dis- 
tinguished Speaker  of  the  House. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
that  I  may  be  heard  on  a  question  of 
personal  privilege. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
distinguished  Speaker  is  recognized 
for  1  hour. 

(Mr.  WRIGHT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 
Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  34 
years  I  have  had  the  great  privilege  to 
be  a  Member  of  this  institution,  the 
people's  House,  and  I  shall  forever  be 
grateful  for  that  wondrous  privilege.  I 
never  cease  to  be  thankful  to  the 
people  of  the  12th  District  of  Texas 
for  their  friendship  and  their  under- 
standing and  their  partiality  toward 
me. 

Eighteen  times  they  have  voted  to 
permit  me  the  grand  privilege  of  rep- 
resenting them  here  in  this  repository 
of  the  democratic  principles. 

Only  a  few  days  ago,  even  in  the  face 
of  harsh  news  accounts  and  bitter 
criticisms,  they  indicated  in  a  poll 
taken  by  the  leading  newspaper  in  the 
district  that  78  percent  of  them  ap- 
proved of  my  services,  and  that  in- 
cludes 73  percent  of  the  Republicans 
in  my  district.  I  am  very  proud  of  that. 
And  you,  my  colleagues— Democrats 
and  Republicans— I  owe  a  great  deal  to 
you.  You  have  given  me  the  greatest 
gift  within  your  power  to  give.  To  be 
the  Speaker  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives is  the  grandest  opportuni- 
ty that  can  come  to  any  lawmaker 
anywhere  in  the  Western  World,  so  I 
would  be  deeply  remiss  if  I  did  not  ex- 
press my  sincere  appreciation  to  you 
for  that  opportunity. 

I  would  hope  that  I  have  reflected 
credit  upon  the  people  of  my  district 
who  know  me  best,  perhaps,  and  upon 
the  people  of  this  House  who,  next  to 
them,  know  me  best. 

I  am  proud  of  a  number  of  things 
that  we  have  done  together  while  you 
have  let  me  be  your  Speaker.  I  am 
proud  of  the  record  of  the  100th  Con- 
gress. 

Many  people  feel  that  it  was  the 
most  responsive  and  productive  Con- 
gress in  perhaps  25  years,  and  all  of 
you  who  were  here  in  that  Congress 
had  a  part  in  that. 

Many  of  the  things  we  did  were 
truly  bipartisan  in  character.  Together 
we  made  it  possible  for  great  leaps  for- 
ward to  be  made  in  such  things  as  U.S. 
competitiveness  in  the  world.  Togeth- 
er we  fashioned  the  beginnings  of  a 
truly  effective  war  on  drugs— to  stamp 
out  that  menace  to  the  streets  and 
schools  and  homes  of  our  Nation. 

We  began  the  effort  to  help  the 
homeless,  and  we  still  have  work  to  do 
to  make  housing  affordable  to   low- 


income  Americans  so  that  there  will 
not  be  any  homeless  in  this  country. 

We  did  things  to  help  abate  the  fi- 
nancial disaster  of  catastrophic  illness, 
to  provide  for  welfare  reform,  clean 
water,  and  a  great  many  other  things 
that  I  shall  not  detail. 

For  your  help,  your  great  work,  and 
for  permitting  me  to  be  a  part  of  this 
institution  while  that  was  happening, 
I  thank  you  and  I  shall  forever  be 
grateful  for  your  cooperation. 

I  love  this  institution.  I  want  to 
assure  each  of  you  that  under  no  cir- 
cumstances, having  spent  more  than 
half  my  life  here,  this  House  being  my 
home,  would  I  ever  knowingly  or  in- 
tentionally do  or  say  anything  to  vio- 
late its  rules  or  detract  from  its  stand- 
ards. All  of  us  are  prone  to  human 
error. 

The  Speaker  of  the  House  is,  in  fact, 
the  chief  enforcer  of  the  rules  of  the 
House.  It  is  really  a  wonderful  thing 
that  any  Member  of  the  House  may, 
at  his  or  her  will,  bring  questions 
against  any  other  Member  and  under 
our  rules  the  case  must  be  investigat- 
ed. I  have  no  quarrel  with  that,  nor  do 
I  have  any  criticism  of  the  people  who 
serve  on  the  Committee  on  Standards 
of  Official  Conduct.  That  is  a  thank- 
less job,  and  we  have  to  have  such  a 
committee. 

For  nearly  a  year  I  have  ached  to 
tell  my  side  of  the  story.  True,  the 
questions  which  I  have  to  respond  to 
keep  changing.  But  today  silence  is  no 
longer  tolerable,  nor,  for  the  good  of 
the  House,  is  it  even  desirable. 

So  without  any  rancor  and  without 
any  bitterness,  without  any  hard  feel- 
ings toward  anybody,  I  thank  you  for 
indulging  me  as  I  answer  to  you,  and 
to  the  American  people,  for  my  honor, 
my  reputation,  and  all  the  things  I 
have  tried  to  stand  for  all  these  years. 

For  the  past  year,  while  the  Com- 
mittee on  Standards  of  Official  Con- 
duct has  had  these  matters  under  ad- 
visement, I  have  ached  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  speak.  Almost  daily  I  be- 
sought the  committee  to  let  me  come 
and  answer  whatever  questions  the 
Members  had  on  their  minds. 

Finally,  on  the  14th  of  September, 
1988.  they  gave  me  1  day  in  which  to 
respond.  I  gratefully  went  and  spent 
the  whole  morning  and  the  whole 
afternoon,  answering  as  candidly  and 
as  freely  as  I  possibly  could,  any  ques- 
tion that  anyone  asked.  I  believe  when 
I  left  everyone  was  reasonably  well 
satisfied. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  five  origi- 
nal charges  were  dropped,  dismissed. 
In  their  place,  however,  came  three 
additional  charges.  Well,  some  said  69. 
But  the  69  are  actually  just  a  matter 
of  multiple  counting  of  the  3. 

In  April  the  committee  said.  well, 
the  members  thought  there  was  some 
reason  to  believe  that  rules  may  have 
been  violated  in  these  three  basic 
areas. 


I  owe  it  to  you.  and  to  the  American 
people,  to  give  a  straightforward 
answer  on  those  three  areas. 

While  I  am  convinced  that  I  am 
right,  maybe  I  am  wrong.  I  know  that 
each  of  us.  as  Benjamin  Franklin  sug- 
gested, should  be  careful  to  doubt  a 
little  his  own  infallibility. 

Before  those  charges  were  issued, 
press  leaks  filtered  out  almost  daily, 
tarnishing  my  reputation  and.  by  In- 
ference, spilling  over  to  the  reputation 
of  this  institution. 

I  pleaded  for  the  privilege  to  come 
and  answer  those  questions.  Under  the 
rules,  that  was  not  permitted  to  me. 
And  the  charges  were  formally  made. 

So  let  us  look  at  them— one  by  one— 
dispassionately. 

The  committee  has  raised  three 
basic  questions.  It  does  not  say  there  is 
clear  and  convincing  proof  that  I  vio- 
lated the  rules;  it  does  not  say  that  the 
committee  knows  I  violated  the  rules. 
The  committee  said  it  had  some 
reason  to  believe  I  may  have  violated 
the  rules.  For  these  last  few  weeks  I 
have  been  trying  to  understand  that 
and  get  an  opportunity  to  address  it. 

Now  is  the  day;  I  am  going  to  do  it 
now. 

The  three  questions  are  these:  One 
relates  to  my  wife  Betty's  employment 
at  $18,000  a  year  for  some  4  years  by  a 
small  investment  corporation  which 
she  and  I  formed  with  friends  of  ours. 
George  and  Marlene  Mallick.  Did  the 
salary  and  the  attendant  benefits  of 
that  employment— the  use  of  an  apart- 
ment when  she  was  in  Fort  Worth  on 
company  business  and  the  use  of  a 
company-owned  car— constitute 

merely  a  sham  and  subterfuge  and  a 
gift  from  our  friend  Mr.  Mallick? 
Bettys  employment  and  those  things 
related  to  it— were  they  gifts? 

n  1610 

Members  have  read  in  the  papers 
the  suggestion  made  by  committee 
counsel  that  I  may  have  received  up  to 
$145,000  in  gifts  from  my  friend.  Mr. 
Mallick.  Half  of  it.  $72,000.  was  Betty's 
income,  Betty's  salary.  The  other  half 
involved  the  use  of  a  car  and  use  of  an 
apartment.  The  question  is  whether 
this  is  right  or  wrong.  Let  us  look  at  it. 

Betty's  employment— was  this  a  gift? 
The  first  question,  I  suppose  Members 
might  be  asking,  is  why  was  Betty 
working  for  the  corporation.  Why  did 
we  put  her  to  work  at  $18,000  a  year? 
The  answer  is  very  simple.  She  was 
the  only  one  of  the  four  of  us  who  had 
the  time  and  the  inclination  to  handle 
the  job— to  look  into  the  investment 
opportunities  that  our  investment  cor- 
poration was  created  to  explore. 
George  Mallick  was  too  busy  looking 
after  his  own  interests.  He  has  busi- 
ness interests  of  his  own.  Marlene 
Mallick  was  raising  a  family.  I  was 
busy  being  a  Member  of  Congress  and 
majority  leader.  I  did  not  have  any 
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time  to  spend  on  it.  Betty  alone, 
among  all  of  us,  had  the  time,  the  op- 
portunity, the  experience,  and  the 
desire  to  give  effort  and  energy  to  ex- 
ploring and  promoting  investment  op- 
portunities. 

She  did,  indeed,  perform  work.  It 
paid  off  for  the  little  corporation.  She 
did  it  well.  She  studied  and  followed 
the  stock  market  on  regional  stocks.  I 
had  brought  into  the  corporation 
some  that  I  had  owned  personally,  in 
my  personal  estate.  Betty  advised  us 
as  to  the  best  time  to  sell,  the  best 
time  to  buy,  and  the  corporation  made 
some  money  on  those  regional  stocks. 
Not  a  lot  of  money  by  some  people's 
standards,  but  we  made  some  money. 
Betty's  work  paid  for  her  salary,  sever- 
al times  over. 

She  made  very  frequent  contacts 
with  a  drilling  company  that  was 
working  on  a  series  of  exploratory 
west  Texas  gas  wells,  in  which  each  of 
the  partners  had  an  interest,  having 
all  borrowed  money  from  the  corpora- 
tion in  order  to  invest.  She  visited  the 
site  of  drilling  and  maintained  contact 
with  the  company  for  us. 

She  went  to  New  York  and  studied 
the  gemstone  business  and  the  corpo- 
ration made  an  investment  in  gem- 
stones.  We  made  some  money  on  that. 
Betty  also  looked  into  the  possibility 
of  the  corporation,  Mallightco,  build- 
ing an  apartment  complex  for  young 
people  but  she  concluded  that  the  in- 
terest rates  were  unfavorable.  Betty 
also  spent  a  considerable  amount  of 
time  studying  the  wine  culture  indus- 
try which  was  then  just  getting  start- 
ed in  Texas.  She  made  an  economic 
study  that  concluded  it  was  too  specu- 
lative for  a  little  corporation  of  our 
type. 

She  looked  into  other  prospective  in- 
vestments such  as  a  small  and  limited 
partnership  in  the  movie.  "Annie,  " 
and  a  prospective  venture  in  sulfur  ex- 
traction, but  advised  against  both  of 
those  investments.  It  was  lucky  for  us 
that  she  did  because  people  investing 
in  them  lost  money. 

Now  I  want  to  include  for  printing  in 
the  Record  affidavits  from  several 
business  people  who  know  from  their 
personal  experience  and  attest  to  the 
work  that  Betty  did  in  this  regard 
There  will  appear  in  the  Record,  ai 
this  point,  an  affidavit  by  Pamela  L. 
Smith,  one  by  Kay  P.  Snyder,  one  by 
John  Freeman,  one  by  Louis  A.  Farris, 
Jr.,  and  one  by  J.B.  Williams,  all  at- 
testing to  their  personal  knowledge  of 
the  things  Betty  did  in  working  for 
the  corporation  at  $18,000  a  year. 

The  affidavits  follow: 
Affidavit 
State  of  Texas. 
County  of  Tarrant,  ss: 

Personally  before  me.  the  undersigned  au- 
thority, a  Notary  Public  in  and  for  the 
County  of  Tarrant,  State  of  Texas,  duly 
commissioned  and  qualified,  there  came  and 
appeared  Pamela  L.  Smith,  who  being  first 
duly  sworn,  did  depose  and  say: 


"My  name  is  Pamela  L.  Smith,  my  address 
is  921  Holly.  Crowley,  Texas  76036.  I  am  the 
Managing  Director  of  The  Mallick  Company 
and  its  affiliates. 

I  have  read  in  newspapers,  magazines  and 
hear  on  T.V.  that  Mr.  Phelan  has  made  the 
charge  that  Mallightco  was  a  sham  corpora- 
tion and  Mrs.  Betty  Wright  did  not  do  work 
or  earn  her  pay.  These  charges  are  com- 
pletely false  and  I  have  given  testimony  of 
this  information  to  the  Ethics  Committee 
when  I  appeared  before  them. 

I  was  first  introduced  to  Mrs.  Wright  in 
1973  by  my  employer  Mr.  Mallick.  I  was  23 
years  old.  Through  the  years  Mrs.  Wright 
became  a  role  model  to  me.  Mrs.  Wright  en- 
couraged me  to  join  a  professional  business 
women's  club.  On  her  advice.  I  joined  Zonta 
International  in  1978.  I  became  the  young- 
est President  of  the  Fort  Worth  Chapter  in 
1982. 

I  became  associated  with  Mrs.  Wright  pro- 
fessionally when  she  began  working  for 
Mallick  Properties.  Inc.  in  1979.  Mrs.  Wright 
worked  on  the  Mallick  Concept  from  1979- 
1981.  The  Mallick  Concept  was  a  small 
apartment  unit  designed  for  the  young 
adult  to  be  built  throughout  the  Sunbelt 
area.  Mrs.  Wright,  along  with  other  staff  in- 
cluding myself,  studied  approximately  10 
different  cities  throughout  the  Sunbelt 
states.  Mrs.  Wright  was  excited  about  being 
a  part  of  a  team  to  develop  and  construct  an 
apartment  designed  especially  for  young 
people.  Mrs.  Wright  liked  the  idea  of  an 
apartment  that  was  affordable  for  young 
people— first-time  apartment  dwellers  and 
young  married  couples  out  on  their  own. 

Mrs.  Wright  traveled  often  to  many  cities 
to  discuss  the  concept  with  attorneys,  city 
planners  and  engineers.  Mrs.  Wright  along 
with  others  would  survey  the  cities  and 
locate  building  sites.  She  would  return,  com- 
plete her  notes,  and  help,  prepare  lengthly 
written  reports. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1979,  I  helped  assem- 
ble and  form  the  corporation  Mallightco 
Inc.  to  be  owned  by  the  Mallicks  and  the 
Wrights.  The  Wright's  contribution  was 
$58,127  in  stocks  and  securities.  The  slock 
was  delivered  to  me.  As  assistant  secretary 
of  Mallightco,  the  stock  was  under  my  safe- 
keeping. Thereafter.  I  was  in  charge  of  day- 
to-day  operations  of  Mallightco,  Inc..  under 
Mr.  Mallicks  direction. 

In  1981.  Mrs.  Wright  left  Mallick  Proper- 
ties' payroll  and  went  on  the  Mallightco  Inc. 
payroll  at  $18,000  a  year. 

Mrs.  Wright  pursued  many  business  op- 
portunities presented  to  Mallightco.  includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to  the  following: 

1.  Barite  and  chemical. 

2.  Lou  Farris— Chain  Bank. 

3.  Everman  Property. 

4.  Nigerian  Oil  Trading. 

5.  Matrix  Oil. 

6.  Brazos  River  Vineyard  and  Winery. 

7.  ■Annie"— the  movie. 

8.  Oil  and  gas  investments. 
Additionally.  Mrs.  Wright  met  with  Mr. 

Mallick  and  business  associates  on  so  many 
occasions  that  it  is  impossible  to  recall  each, 
but  I  attended  dozens  of  meetings  with  Mrs. 
Wright  and  Mr.  Mallick  from  1981  through 
1984  on  Mallightco  business  both  in  and 
outside  of  our  offices. 

For  newspapers  or  Mr.  Phelan  to  suggest 
that  Mrs.  Wright  did  not  work  is  unreason- 
able and  untrue.  In  addition  to  the  above 
projects.  I  know  that  Mrs.  Wright  regularly 
tracked  stock  market/interest  rate  trends 
and  discussed  on  the  telephone  by  long  dis- 
tance Mallightco  business  affairs." 


Sworn  to  upon  my  oath,  this  15th  day  of 
April.  1989. 

Pamela  L.  Smith. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  seal  of  office 
this  15th  day  of  April.  1989. 

Dorothy  C.  Wing. 
Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  State  of 
Texas. 

Affidavit 
State  of  Texas, 
County  of  Tarrant,  ss: 

Personally  before  me.  the  undersigned  au- 
thority, a  Notary  Public  in  and  for  the 
County  of  Tarrant.  State  of  Texas,  duly 
commissioned  and  qualified,  there  came  and 
appeared  Kay  F.  Snyder,  who  being  first 
duly  sworn,  did  depose  and  say: 

"My  name  is  Kay  F.  Snyder,  my  address  is 
3813  Mattison,  Port  Worth.  Texas  76107.  I 
am  Director  of  Dining  Enterprises,  Inc.  the 
corporate  owner  and  operator  of  restaurants 
located  in  Port  Worth. 

Beginning  in  1978,  I  and  my  husband  at 
that  time.  Armand  Jones,  began  a  vineyard 
in  Parker  County.  Texas.  Our  vineyard  was 
successful  and  in  the  early  I980's  we  then 
began  exploring  the  idea  of  developing  a 
winery  project  to  produce  wine  at  our  vine- 
yard and  to  market  it  in  the  restaurants  we 
owned,  as  well  as  to  conduct  tours  of  the 
vineyard  and  winery. 

Beginning  in  1981.  I  had  discussions  with 
the  Mallick  group,  initiated  by  Betty 
Wright.  Although  we  never  entered  into  a 
joint  venture  for  the  development  of  this 
project,  I  personally  met  with  Betty  Wright, 
Congressman  Jim  Wright  and  Mr.  George 
Mallick  and  other  representatives  of  their 
group  over  a  period  of  several  years  to  inves- 
tigate the  feasibility  of  this  project. 

The  first  substantive  meeting  was  in  July 
of  1984  and  included  Betty  Wright,  Jim 
Wright  and  I;  however,  all  of  the  business 
that  was  discussed  was  between  Betty  and 
myself.  Over  the  next  year.  Betty  and  I  had 
numerous  meetings  at  the  vineyard,  and 
telephone  conferences  regarding  the 
project.  Our  meetings  were  lengthy,  lasting 
from  five  to  eight  hours  each.  On  one  occa- 
sion. Betty  Wright.  Jim  Wright  and  I  spent 
a  full  day  touring  the  vineyard  and  review- 
ing projections  and  proposals  regarding  the 
winery.  Subsequent  to  my  multiple  meetings 
with  Betty  Wright.  I  had  at  least  8  meetings 
with  George  Mallick.  After  extended  re- 
search, projections  and  negotiations,  we 
were  unable  to  reach  an  agreement  and  the 
joint  venture  was  never  consummated. 

From  the  inception,  this  proposed  joint 
venture  was  a  project  in  which  Betty 
Wright  took  an  active  part,  contributing 
many  hours  of  her  time  and  her  manage- 
ment and  business  skills  to  the  analysis  and 
development  of  the  project.  She  initiated 
our  negotiations  and  was  active  throughout 
the  process.  In  all  our  meetings,  she  was 
well  informed  on  the  subject,  asked  intelli- 
gent questions  and  was  thorough  in  pursu- 
ing the  details  of  the  project  knowledgeably 
and  in  a  business-like  manner.  In  fact,  when 
I  was  in  meetings  with  both  George  Mallick 
and  Betty  Wright,  Betty  led  the  discussion. 

In  summary,  as  regards  the  Mallick 
group's  consideration  of  our  winery  propos- 
al. Betty  Wright  was  in  charge  and  in  con- 
trol of  the  project.  She  initiated  the  con- 
tact, invested  many  hours  of  her  time  and 
had  an  active,  meaningful  and  integral  role 
in  the  Mallick  group's  analysis  and  evalua- 
tion of  our  proposal." 


Sworn  to  up 
April,  1989. 

Given  undei 
this  15th  day  c 
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Sworn  to  upon  my  oath,  this  15th  day  of 
April,  1989. 

Kay  F.  Snyder. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  seal  of  office 
this  15th  day  of  April,  1989. 

Dorothy  C.  Wing. 
Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  State  of 
Texas. 

Affidavit 

State  of  Texas, 
County  of  Tarrant,  ss: 

Personally  before  me,  the  undersigned  au- 
thority, a  Notary  Public  in  and  for  the 
County  of  Tarrant,  State  of  Texas,  duly 
commissioned  and  qualified,  there  came  and 
appeared  John  A.  Freeman,  who  being  first 
duly  sworn,  did  depose  and  say: 

"My  name  is  John  A.  Freeman,  and  my  ad- 
dress is  5100  Crestline,  Port  Worth,  Texas 
76107.  I  am  an  investor  with  interests  in 
many  different  industries.  I  came  to  Port 
Worth  in  1967  and  was  introduced  to  Con- 
gressman Wright  by  Mr.  Amon  Carter,  Jr.  in 
1968. 

Shortly  after  Mr.  Wright  married  Betty 
Wright  I  met  them  at  a  reception  and  con- 
tinued to  see  them  at  irregular  intervals.  In 
1978  and  1979  I  mentioned  to  Congressman 
Wright  that  I  had  enjoyed  moderate  success 
in  investing  in  some  shallow  wells  with 
Southeastern  Resources.  He  said  that  he 
only  had  modest  funds  to  invest  but  would 
like  to  invest  in  oil  and  gas  exploration.  I 
told  him  of  a  well  that  I  had  an  interest  in 
and  he  invested  in  a  small  percentage. 

In  1979,  at  Congressman  and  Betty 
Wright's  anniversary  party,  Betty  intro- 
duced me  to  Mr.  George  Mallick  and  asked 
if  I  could  meet  with  them  at  some  conven- 
ient time  to  discuss  business  opportunities. 

Shortly  after  that  anniversary  party,  I 
met  with  Betty  at  Mr.  Mallicks  office  and 
she  explained  that  he  was  an  investor  as  I 
was,  and  she  was  to  assist  him  in  looking  for 
opportunities  in  the  real  estate,  oil,  or  possi- 
bly other  areas  and  that  she  would  appreci- 
ate the  chance  to  look  at  opportunities  I 
might  be  interested  in  and  that  they  in  turn 
would  do  the  same  for  me.  I  then  met  with 
Mr.  Mallick  and  he  discussed  his  various 
business  experiences. 

In  early  1979  or  1980.  I  was  having  dinner 
with  Mr.  Jim  Ling  in  Port  Worth  and  dis- 
cussing the  formation  of  a  company  to  ac- 
quire interests  in  the  energy  field.  Mr.  Mal- 
lick and  Betty  Wright  were  dining  at  the 
same  club  and  come  by  the  table  and  were 
introduced  to  Mr.  Ling.  The  following  day  I 
called  Betty  and  told  her  that  I  was  discuss- 
ing an  investment  in  Matrix  Energy  with 
Mr.  Ling  and  it  might  be  something  that 
Mr.  Mallick  would  be  interested  in.  She  told 
me  that  her  position  was  no  longer  that  of 
an  employee  but  that  she  and  Mr.  Mallick 
had  formed  a  company  that  they  jointly 
owned.  I  furnished  her  all  the  information  I 
had  on  Matrix  Energy.  Approximately  six 
months  later,  I  received  a  call  from  Betty 
and  she  told  me  that  they  had  no  interest  in 
Matrix. 

In  1982,  I  met  with  Congressman  Wright 
in  Port  Worth  and  he  informed  me  that 
George  Mallick  and  Betty  were  in  New  York 
working  and  that  he  was  going  to  join  them 
when  he  left  Port  Worth.  At  that  time,  I 
was  working  with  an  institutional  investor 
and  was  planning  to  meet  with  them  in  New 
York.  As  I  was  going  to  be  in  New  York,  I 
arranged  to  meet  with  George,  Jim  and 
Betty  there.  We  met  and  I  told  them  what  I 
was  presently  working  on  in  the  real  estate 
field  and  they  asked  to  meet  with  me  in 


Fort  Worth  to  see  if  they  had  any  projects 
that  we  might  do  together. 

Betty,  George  and  I  met  in  Port  Worth 
approximately  two  weeks  later  and  I  was 
furnished  a  description  of  property  that 
they  either  knew  of  or  controlled  to  see  if 
we  had  any  interest.  I  submitted  properties 
that  I  had  and  the  other  properties  to  my 
investor.  It  was  decided  that  we  should 
pursue  one  project  that  Betty  and  Mr.  Mal- 
lick had  submitted. 

I  called  Betty  and  she  referred  me  to  Mr. 
Mallick.  We  then  worked  for  a  period  of  ap- 
proximately 2  months  on  our  feasibility 
study  during  which  time  I  met  with  Betty 
and  George  on  several  occasions.  As  a  result 
of  our  failure  to  pre-lease  the  project,  we  de- 
cided not  to  build  the  building.  Betty  was 
active  throughout  the  development  and  con- 
sideration of  this  project. 

Beyond  the  consideration  of  these  two 
projects,  I  had  numerous  contacts  with 
Betty  and  George  in  New  York  City  where  I 
ran  into  them  while  they  were  pursuing  var- 
ious business  investments. 

In  summary,  to  my  personal  knowledge, 
Betty  Wright  was  an  active  and  hard  work- 
ing member  of  the  Mallick  investment 
group.  She  was  the  person  who  introduced 
me  to  George  Mallick  and  she  worked  with 
George  and  me  throughout  our  consider- 
ation of  the  Ling  investment  and  the  office 
building  project  in  Fort  Worth. 

Based  on  my  personal  experience  with 
Betty  Wright  and  George  Mallick,  Betty 
was  a  full  and  equal  partner  in  everything 
we  tried  to  do  together.  She  was  the  pri- 
mary reason  I  was  involved  with  Mallightco 
and  she  was  Involved  every  step  of  the  way. 

Swoin  to  upon  my  oath,  this  15th  day  of 
April,  1989. 

John  A.  Freeman. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  seal  of  office 
this  15th  day  of  April  1989. 

Dorothy  C.  Wing. 
Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  State  of 
Texas. 
State  of  Texas, 
County  of  Tarrant,  ss: 

Affidavit 

Personally  before  me,  the  undersigned  au- 
thority, a  Notary  Public  in  and  for  the 
County  of  Tarrant,  State  of  Texas,  duly 
commissioned  and  qualified,  there  came  and 
appeared  Louis  A.  Parris,  Jr..  who  being 
first  duly  sworn,  did  depose  and  say: 

"My  name  is  Louis  A.  Farris,  Jr.,  and  my 
address  is  8214  Westchester,  Suite  91J, 
Dallas,  Texas  75225.  I  am  President  of 
Empire  Financial  Corporation. 

Over  a  period  of  several  months  beginning 
in  the  summer  of  1983,  I  had  three  meetings 
in  my  Dallas  office  with  George  Mallick  and 
Betty  Wright  to  discuss  various  investments 
proposals  for  which  I  was  seeking  partners. 

At  our  first  meeting.  Congressman  Wright 
was  also  in  attendance.  George,  Betty,  the 
Congressman  and  I  discussed  my  group's  in- 
terest in  acquiring  common  stock  of  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Weatherford  then 
held  by  Mallightco.  As  a  result  of  our  dis- 
cussions, the  First  National  Bank  of  Weath- 
erford. bought  the  stock  from  Mallightco 
for  approximately  $25,000. 

Over  the  next  several  months  George. 
Betty  and  I  met  two  more  times  in  my 
office.  At  the  time  I  was  attempting  to  as- 
semble a  chain  of  banks  in  several  states 
and  I  was  looking  for  partners  and  inves- 
tors. George  and  Betty  reviewed  my  propos- 
al, but  decided  not  to  participate  in  that 
venture  with  me. 

From  the  outset  of  our  meetings.  I  was 
told  that  George  and  Betty  were  co-owners 


of  an  investment  company  and  all  of  my 
dealings  with  them  confirmed  such  an  ar- 
rangement. George  and  Betty  both  partici- 
pated in  all  of  our  discussions  and  negotia- 
tions. In  every  way.  Betty  was  a  full  and  re- 
sponsible partner  in  all  of  their  dealings 
with  me. 

Sworn  to  upon  my  oath,  this  15th  day  of 
April.  1989. 

Louis  A.  Parris.  Jr. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  seal  of  office 
this  15th  day  of  April.  1989. 

Dorothy  C.  Wing. 
Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  State  of 
Texas. 

Affidavit 

State  of  Texas, 
County  of  Tarrant,  ss: 

Personally  before  me,  the  undersigned  au- 
thority, a  Notary  Public  in  and  for  the 
County  of  Tarrant.  State  of  Texas,  duly 
commissioned  and  qualified,  there  came  and 
appeared  J.  B.  Williams,  who  being  first 
duly  sworn,  did  depose  and  say: 

"My  name  is  J.B.  Williams,  my  address  is 
6150  Indigo  Court,  Port  Worth,  Texas 
76112.  I  am  Chief  Executive  Officer  of 
Southeastern  Resources  Corporation,  an  in- 
dependent oil  and  gas  producer.  Beginning 
in  1979,  Congressman  Jim  Wright,  his  wife, 
Betty  Wright,  George  Mallick  and  his  wife, 
Marlene  Mallick  began  a  business  relation- 
ship with  our  company  which  led  to  the 
drilling  of  approximately  25  oil  and  gas 
wells  over  a  period  of  2-3  years,  with  the 
production  from  these  wells  continuing  for 
approximately  10  years.  The  business  rela- 
tionship began  with  a  meeting  in  1979  in 
which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wright  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Mallick  met  with  our  company  and  var- 
ious personnel,  George  Jett.  Vice  President 
of  Field  Operations,  Jean  Williams,  Execu- 
tive Vice  President,  Dan  Plournoy,  Comp- 
troller, Bill  Mccormick,  Field  Engineer  and 
later  on  field  people  and  other  administra- 
tive personnel. 

I  had  the  perception  that  George  Mallick 
and  Betty  Wright  made  the  ultimate  deci- 
sions to  participate  in  the  drilling  of  the 
wells  with  our  company.  That  perception 
was  simply  because  Betty  and  George  asked 
more  questions,  and  Betty  in  particular 
asked  for  and  received  the  various  contract 
forms  and  geological  data  of  the  intended 
area  of  drilling  interest.  Later  on  and  for 
several  years  Betty  made  many  visits  to  our 
office  to  gather  information  on  the  joint  in- 
terest. She  also  made  many  telephone  calls 
with  regard  to  same. 

To  the  best  of  my  memory  Betty  made 
more  than  one  trip  to  Brown  County  for  on- 
site  inspection  of  the  joint  oil  and  gas  inter- 
est and  on  one  occasion  Congressman 
Wright,  Betty.  George  and  Marlene  visited 
several  wells  with  me  and  I  was  impressed 
by  Bettys  technical  questions.  My  memory 
is  not  specific  but  the  impression  lingered 
that  she,  more  than  anyone  else  in  the  Mail- 
lick  group,  including  George  Mallick,  at- 
tempted to  learn  the  why  and  wherefores  of 
the  business  in  which  the  group  was  invest- 
ing its  money. 

On  many  occasions  I  made  visits  to  the 
Mallick  offices  on  Hulen  Street  to  discuss 
some  aspects  of  the  group's  oil  and  gas  in- 
terest and  in  my  memory  George  always 
called  Betty  into  these  meetings  and  ap- 
peared to  rely  on  her  for  dates,  recall,  opin- 
ions and  decisions.  These  are  lingering  and 
lasting  impressions  as  opposed  to  specifics, 
but  I  can  testify  under  oath  that  though  I 
was  not  aware  of  any  details  of  any  employ- 
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er-employee  relationship  between  Mallick 
and  Betty  Wright,  she  was  in  my  strong 
opinion  an  integral  person  in  the  on-going 
business  affairs  of  the  Wrights  and  Mal- 
IJcks,  and  in  regard  to  their  investments 
with  my  company,  she  took  a  leadership 
role. 

I  have  known  George  many  years  and 
greatly  admire  his  entrepreneurial  enter- 
prise but  like  most  of  us  business  types  his 
successes  have  been  attendant  with  some 
failures.  It  is  not  more  than  a  personal  opin- 
ion but  during  Bettys  years  with  George.  I 
judged  she  helped  him  achieve  a  balance 
that  he  didnt  have  in  the  years  before  or 
after  their  association. 

This  affidavit  is  given  on  a  voluntary 
basis.  I  have  neither  seen  nor  talked  with 
Congressman  Wright  (except  to  see  him  on 
television)  since  May  of  1988.  I  have  not 
seen  the  Mallicks  for  several  years,  al- 
though I  have  spoken  to  George  on  the  tele- 
phone as  recently  as  last  month  and  we  did 
discuss  the  investigation.  Congressman 
Wright.  Betty  Wright,  the  Mallicks  nor 
anyone  else  has  asked  me  to  volunteer  this 
information. 

The  purposes  of  this  affidavit  is  to  person- 
ally refute  the  Ethics  Committee  allegation 
and  accusations  that  Betty  Wright  was  a 
sham  employee  of  George  Mallick.  I  will  be 
glad  to  testify  before  any  authorized  investi- 
gative body  to  the  truth  of  these  state- 
ments. 

Sworn  to  upon  my  oath,  this  15th  day  of 
April.  1989. 

J.B.  Williams. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  seal  of  office 
this  15th  day  of  April.  1989. 

Dorothy  C.  Wing. 
Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  State  of 
Texas. 

The  outside  counsel  employed  by 
the  committee  has  suggested  that  Mrs. 
Wright's  employment  somehow 
amounted  to  a  gift.  I  do  not  know  why. 
but  he  assumed  that  the  services  she 
rendered  could  not  have  been  worth 
$18,000  a  year.  How  he  concludes  that 
she  did  not  perform  duties  is  to  me  a 
mystery. 

On  page  20  of  the  statement  of  al- 
leged violation,  there  is  a  very  strange 
suggestion  that,  "there  was  no  evi- 
dence either  supporting  or  establish- 
ing that  the  money  paid  to  Mrs. 
Wright  was  in  return  for  identifiable 
services  or  work  products."  Frankly,  I 
do  not  know  exactly  what  Mr.  Phelan 
means  by  "work  products." 

Does  he  want  so  many  pages  of  old 
shorthand  notes?  So  many  pages  of 
typed  manuscript?  Betty  was  not  a 
carpenter. 

Is  a  woman's  mental  study,  her  time 
and  her  advice,  not  to  be  counted  as  a 
work  product?  How  the  committee 
could  conclude  that  there  was  "no  evi- 
dence" that  Betty  performed  duties  is 
very  puzzling  to  me.  There  certainly  is 
no  evidence  that  she  did  not. 

When  I  was  before  the  committee, 
that  was  not  one  of  the  things  that 
was  being  considered.  The  committee 
did  not  ask  me  to  go  into  any  elabo- 
rate details  as  I  have  just  done— to  tell 
them  the  things  that  she  did. 

The  committee  assumed— assumed— 
that  there  was  no  evidence.  Oh,  but 


there  was  evidence.  Both  the  people  of 
whom  questions  were  asked,  aside 
from  myself,  Mr.  Mallick  and  Pamela 
Smith,  testified  that  she  did  indeed 
work. 

Mr.  Phelan's  report  says  that 
Pamela  Smith  could  not  identify  any 
more  than  maybe  12  days  in  the  whole 
4-year  period  in  which  Betty  worked. 
That  is  an  inaccurate  representation 
of  what  Mrs.  Smith  said.  Pamela 
Smith,  both  in  this  affidavit  and  in 
her  testimony  before  the  committee, 
clearly  said  she  saw  Betty  there  from 
5  to  7  days  every  month  including 
weekends.  Mrs.  Smith  spoke  of  her 
knowledge  of  Betty  doing  work  in 
Washington  and  New  York  and  else- 
where. So  there  was  surely  evidence. 

Well,  is  one  to  conclude  that  my 
wife's  services  to  a  little  corporation 
were  worth  less  than  $18,000?  For 
most  of  her  adult  life  Mrs.  Wright  has 
been  a  business  person.  She  has  been 
an  officer  in  a  large  hotel,  an  officer  in 
a  successful  real  estate  and  construc- 
tion firm,  and  a  professional  staff 
person  on  a  congressional  committee. 
She  was  making  more  than  $18,000 
when  she  worked  for  the  congressional 
committee. 

And  here  is  the  irony,  the  supreme 
irony:  In  1976.  when  I  was  elected  ma- 
jority leader,  Betty  voluntarily  left 
her  job  as  a  professional  staff  person 
on  the  committee  so  as  to  avoid  any 
criticism  of  this  institution  or  of  her 
husband  on  the  grounds  that  we  both 
were  on  the  public  payroll.  How  many 
colleagues  in  the  House  and  the 
Senate  do  Members  know  whose  wives 
are  on  the  public  payroll,  doing  good 
work?  Yet  Betty  did  not  want  to  be 
the  cause  for  even  unfounded  criti- 
cism. She  was  legally  entitled  to  con- 
tinue. She  had  occupied  that  job 
before  our  marriage.  But  she  chose  to 
leave,  to  save  the  institution  and  her 
husband  from  unwarranted  criticism. 
That  is  the  kind  of  person  she  is. 

Now  it  just  seems  to  me  that  there  is 
not  any  justification  at  all  for  any 
person  even  raising  a  question  about 
whether  she  earned  her  $18,000  a 
year.  Should  a  Member  of  Congress 
have  to  prove  that  his  wife  earned 
that  much  money?  Bear  in  mind,  this 
money  was  not  paid  by  Mr.  Mallick. 
The  money  was  paid  by  the  corpora- 
tion of  which  Betty  and  I  were  half 
owners. 

In  addition  to  charging  that  Betty's 
salary  was  a  gift,  the  outside  counsel 
contends,  in  summing  up  $145,000  in 
gifts,  that  Betty  had  the  use  of  the 
company  car.  That  is  true,  she  did.  For 
the  first  3  years  it  was  used  largely  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mallick.  The  next  4 
years,  Betty  had  most  use  of  it. 

It  was  not  Mr.  Mallicks  car,  it  was 
the  company  car.  The  company 
bought  and  paid  for  it.  We  owned  half 
of  it.  The  next  4  years  Betty  had  most 
of  the  use  of  it. 


I  have  done  what  I  can  to  resolve 
any  doubt.  I  wanted  to  do  the  right 
thing— the  honorable  thing.  I  bought 
and  paid  for  that  car  out  of  my  per- 
sonal funds. 

The  trustee  of  my  blind  trust,  at  my 
instruction,  paid  the  corporation  full 
book  value  for  the  car  on  the  day 
Betty  first  started  driving  it  on  compa- 
ny business,  plus  interest.  The  interest 
amounted  to  about  $3,000. 

What  more  can  I  do?  Does  that 
make  it  right?  That  has  already  been 
done. 

Concerning  the  apartment,  Betty 
and  I  have  been  more  than  anxious  to 
do  what  is  right  and  honorable  about 
that.  We  did  not  think  there  was  any- 
thing wrong  with  paying  a  per  diem 
rate.  The  apartment  was  not  held  out 
for  rent  to  anybody  else.  It  was  not 
owned  for  rental  purposes.  The  Mal- 
lick family  did  not  want  anybody  also 
in  the  apartment.  The  family  owned 
about  six  apartments  in  this  unit  or 
complex.  They  held  those  apartments 
out  for  their  employees  and  their  fam- 
ilies. There  would  not  have  been  any- 
body in  the  apartment  paying  any 
amount  of  money  at  all  if  they  had 
not  permitted  us,  when  we  were  in 
town,  to  occupy  the  apartment.  We 
paid  on  a  daily  basis  for  our  use  of 
that  apartment. 

But  in  an  effort  to  resolve  any 
doubt,  last  year  I  told  Mr.  Mallick  that 
I  did  not  like  the  situation  being  criti- 
cized. He  said  "Ralph  Lotkin,  the 
counsel  for  the  Committee  on  Stand- 
ards, said  it  was  all  right."  Mr.  Mallick 
pointed  out  that  4  years  ago,  there  was 
in  the  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram 
newspaper  a  statement  quoting  the 
chief  counsel  of  the  Committee  on 
Standards.  Mr.  Lotkin,  as  saying  that 
be  did  not  see  anything  improper  with 
the  per  diem  arrangement  on  the 
apartment.  I  relied  on  that. 

Nevertheless,  last  year  I  said  to 
George  Mallick,  'I  want  to  buy  the 
apartment,  George.  I  want  to  pay  you 
for  it."  I  did.  I  paid  the  amount  sug- 
gested as  appraised  by  two  real  estate 
persons  in  Fort  Worth,  $58,000.  Now, 
if  anybody  thinks  that  is  too  low  a 
price,  I  will  sell  it  to  you  today  for 
$58,000. 

Well,  I  just  wanted  to  clear  the  air 
and  remove  doubts  and  say  that  if  we 
made  a  mistake,  we  have  done  what  we 
can  to  set  things  right.  I  do  not  think 
we  violated  any  rules.  I  think  you  are 
entitled  to  know  that,  and  my  respect 
for  you  leads  me  to  want  to  tell  you 
that. 

The  second  alleged  violation  is  based 
on  the  assumption  that  Betty's  em- 
ployment and  the  job  benefits  that 
she  had  were  gifts,  and  the  further  as- 
sumption that  George  Mallick,  our 
friend  and  business  partner,  had  a 
direct  interest  in  influencing  legisla- 
tion, which  would  make  it  a  violation 
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of  the  rules  for  us  to  accept  gifts  from 
him. 

Now  how  does  the  committee  arrive 
at  that  suggestion?  I  have  known  Mr. 
Mallick  for  more  than  25  years.  He  has 
been  my  friend.  He  has  been  a  good, 
decent,  hard-working  man,  a  man  of 
Lebanese  extraction.  His  father  had  a 
wholesale  grocery  store  in  Port  Worth. 
His  grandfather  came  there  with  a 
wagon,  a  cart.  George  has  been  a  mod- 
erately successful  businessman. 

Never  once  in  all  the  years  I  have 
known  this  man  has  he  ever  asked  me 
to  vote  for  or  against  any  piece  of  leg- 
islation—not once.  That  is  not  the 
basis  of  our  friendship.  That  is  not  the 
way  our  relationship  goes.  You  have 
friends  like  that;  they  do  not  ask  you 
for  anything.  All  they  want  is  to  be  a 
friend.  Not  one  time  has  he  asked  me 
to  intercede  with  any  administrative 
agency  of  government  in  his  behalf  or 
in  behalf  of  any  institution  in  which 
he  has  an  interest— not  once. 

How  do  they  say  that  he  had  a 
direct  interest  in  influencing  legisla- 
tion? Well,  on  page  58  of  the  commit- 
tee report,  it  is  suggested  that  simply 
because  he  was  in  the  real  estate  busi- 
ness and  because  he  had  some  oil  and 
gas  investments,  the  committee  might 
"infer"— that  is  the  word— the  commit- 
tee might  infer  that  he  could  be 
deemed  a  person  with  an  interest  of  a 
direct  nature  in  legislation. 

The  committee  suggested  he  might 
have  an  interest  in  the  Tax  Code. 
Well,  who  does  not?  Every  taxpayer 
has  an  interest  in  the  Tax  Code.  Any- 
body who  ever  expects  to  receive 
Social  Security  has  an  interest  in  the 
Social  Security  laws.  All  people  have 
an  interest  of  some  kind  in  the  results 
of  legislation;  do  they  not? 

That  is  not  what  we  are  talking 
about.  We  are  talking  about  whether 
or  not  they  have  an  interest  in  trying 
to  influence  the  course  of  legislation. 

Now  where  would  you  go  to  find  out 
what  that  means?  If  somebody  wants 
to  associate  with  you  in  some  way  and 
be  in  business  with  you  back  home  in  a 
perfectly  legal  way,  where  would  you 
go  to  find  out  whether  they  have  an 
interest  in  legislation  or  not?  Whom 
would  you  consult  if  you  were  in  doubt 
about  it?  I  was  not  in  doubt,  but  sup- 
pose you  were.  Would  you  think  you 
could  consult  the  publications  of  the 
committee  or  consult  the  people  who 
wrote  the  rules? 

Well,  the  people  who  wrote  the  rules 
do  not  think  George  Mallick  had  an 
interest  in  legislation.  David  Obey  was 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  that 
drafted  those  rules.  He  asserts  clearly, 
unequivocally,  emphatically,  and  un- 
ambiguously, both  in  an  affidavit  and 
an  op  ed  he  wrote  for  the  Washington 
Post,  the  definition  that  does  not  fit 
George  Mallick's  case.  Mr.  Mallick 
does  not  have  an  interest  in  legisla- 
tion, as  defined  under  the  rules,  the 


rules  that  David  and  his  committee 
wrote. 

Harold  Sawyer,  a  former  Republican 
Member  from  Michigan,  who  served 
on  that  committee  along  with  David 
Obey,  says  the  same  thing.  I  have  an 
affidavit  from  Mr.  Sawyer  in  which  he 
states  exactly  that  same  conclusion. 

And  there  is  an  affidavit  of  Donald 
F.  Terry,  who  is  currently  employed 
by  the  Committee  on  Small  Business, 
but  who  was  a  staff  member  of  the 
Commission  on  Administrative  Review 
which  was  charged  in  1976  with  re- 
sponsibility for  drafting  new  rules  of 
official  conduct  for  the  House.  Most  of 
what  he  refers  to  has  to  do  with  the 
question  of  book  royalties,  and  I  shall 
come  to  that  next. 

But  in  these  matters,  these  three 
people  who  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
writing  the  rule  say  that  is  not  what 
they  intended  when  they  wrote  the 
rule.  I  offer  these  for  printing  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  25,  1989] 

The  Wright  Report— They're  Misapplying 

THE  Rules 

(By  David  Obey) 

I  would  like  to  offer  some  thoughts  about 

the   manner   by   which   Congress  and   the 

nation  reach  judgments  on  the  ethics  of 

public  men  and  women. 

My  only  particular  credential  is  that  in 
1977  I  chaired  the  commission  that  rewrote, 
reformed  and  strengthened  the  House  Code 
of  Conduct  under  which  Speaker  Jim 
Wright  is  now  being  judged. 

Of  course,  the  ethics  of  public  figures 
should  be  judged  in  a  broad  context.  It  is 
ironic,  as  George  Will  has  thoughtfully 
noted  [op-ed,  April  181.  that  in  the  ■80s  the 
ethics  of  public  figures  are  being  discussed 
solely  in  terms  of  personal  or  financial  acts. 
When  I  first  unpacked  my  bag  of  Wiscon- 
sin progressive  values  20  years  ago,  as  an 
idealistic  30-year-old  newcomer  to  Congress, 
I  had  the  idea— and  still  have  the  idea— that 
public  decisions  which  deny  decent  shelter 
to  today's  poor  and  steal  from  the  living 
standards  of  tomorrow's  families  in  order  lo 
continue  the  fiction  that  wealthy  people  are 
undertaxed  are  at  least  as  unethical  as,  say. 
Judge  Ginsburg's  smoking  a  marijuana  ciga- 
rette or  a  Cabinet  nominee's  feeling  a 
female  knee  in  public.  So  is  lying  to  Con- 
gress about  financing  an  illegal  war. 

Of  course,  there  must  be  a  higher  stand- 
ard than  that  of  the  marketplace  for  those 
of  us  who  serve  in  public  life.  That  is  why 
members  of  Congress  disclose  the  amounts 
and  sources  of  their  outside  income  even 
though  those  who  report  our  actions  and 
shape  public  opinion  in  the  process  do  not 
(disregarding  Adlai  Stevenson's  warning 
that  those  who  shape  the  public  mind  may 
do  evil  just  as  great  as  those  who  steal  the 
public  purse). 

I  will  reach  no  final  conclusion  about  the 
speaker's  case  until  I  have  all  the  facts.  My 
purpose  in  writing  is  to  help  ensure  that 
House  rules  for  which  I  have  prime  respon- 
sibility are  correctly  understood  and  applied 
by  the  House,  which  must  live  by  them,  and 
the  public,  which  must  be  served  by  them. 

I  do  so  with  reluctance  because  rewriting 
those  rules  in  1977  was  painful.  Those  rules 
changes  cost  some  of  my  colleagues  a  lot  of 
money— more  than  $100.000— and  while  the 
vast   majority   have  recognized  that  I   was 


simply  doing  my  job  for  the  good  of  the  in- 
stitution, a  few  have  never  forgiven  me. 

The  issue  before  the  standards  committee 
at  the  moment  is  not.  as  some  have  written, 
whether  Jim  Wright  should  remain  as 
speaker.  The  issue  is  whether  he  has  broken 
House  rules.  In  my  view,  two  rules  cited  by 
the  standards  committee  in  its  initial  report 
a  week  ago  are  being  misapplied. 

Book  Royalties:  In  examining  the  mean- 
ing of  the  rule  of  book  royalties,  the  com- 
mittee report  makes  two  mistakes: 

(1)  It  asserts  that  the  intention  of  my 
commission  in  drafting  the  House  rule  can 
be  determined  by  reading  Senate  debate. 
But  the  House  rule  was  adopted  before  that 
Senate  debate  took  place  on  the  basis  of  tes- 
timony before  us  that  occurred  77  days 
before  Senate  consideration. 

(2)  Committee  Counsel  Richard  Phelan 
was  "guided  by  the  language  of  Advisory 
Opinion  13"  in  determining  the  royalty  pro- 
vision. That  is  wrong  because  the  advisory 
opinion  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  copy- 
right exemption.  It  was  drafted  to  distin- 
guish between  earned  and  unearned  income 
from  businesses.  It  was  never  even  consid- 
ered in  the  context  of  royalty  income. 

If  today's  committee  feels  that  the  speak- 
er violated  House  rules  in  his  actions  on 
book  royalties,  it  must  cite  different  rules 
and  a  different  line  of  reasoning  than  the 
one  contained  in  its  erroneous  report. 

Interest  in  Legislation:  The  second  misap- 
plied rule  is  the  committee's  new  definition 
of  who  has  a  distinct  interest  in  legislation. 
This  is  crucial  because  it  would  determine  if 
or  when  the  speaker  received  illegal  gifts 
from  George  Mallick,  a  business  associate 
and  a  30-year  close,  personal  friend.  The 
committee  report  determined  that  Mallick 
had  a  direct  interest  in  legislation  "by  virtue 
of  the  fact  that  he  had  large  holdings  and 
investments."  That  interpretation  is  an  ab- 
solutely arbitrary  ex  post  facto  rewriting  of 
the  rule. 

In  writing  the  gift  limitation,  we  made  no 
distinction  whatsoever  on  the  basis  of  a  citi- 
zen's economic  status.  Advisory  Opinion  10, 
produced  to  guide  members  through  this 
tricky  thicket,  spelled  out  four  specific  cov- 
ered categories:  a  lobbyist,  one  who  hires  a 
lobbyist,  one  who  maintains  a  separate  po- 
litical action  committee,  or  one  who  the 
member  knows  has  a  distinct  and  special  in- 
terest that  sets  him  apart  from  others  in  his 
class.  We  specifically  warned  that  members 
must  be  wary  of  gifts  over  $100  "unless  such 
gift  is  from  a  close,  personal  friend." 

That  language  (and  constant  assurances  I 
gave  numerous  members  in  1977— that  it 
would  not  be  construed  to  require  members 
to  become  accountants  in  their  dealings 
with  lifelong  personal  friends)  makes  it  rea- 
sonable to  assume  that  for  1981-1985 
Wright  could  have  concluded  the  rule  did 
not  cover  Mallick.  I  do  not  know  whether  he 
was  covered  after  1985  because  I  do  not 
have  all  the  facts.  The  standards  committee 
will,  I  am  sure,  review  those  events  careful- 
ly. 

I  am  confident  that  the  House  and  the 
committee  will  be  mindful  of  their  public 
obligation  and  will  do  whatever  is  right.  But 
T.S.  Eliot  also  warned  us  that  the  greatest 
treason  is  to  "do  the  right  deed  for  the 
wrong  reason." 

One  other  point:  I  am  amused  when  .some 
members  of  the  press  blithely  dismiss  as 
weak  the  rules  under  which  Wright  is  being 
judged.  Any  reading  of  the  congressional 
debate  that  took  place  at  the  time  would 
leave  no  doubt  that  they  were  regarded  as 
far  too  strong  by  many  thoughtful  mem- 
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bers.  And  they  were  also  regarded  as  being 
too  tough  by  some  members  of  the  press,  in- 
cluding a  highly  respected  reporter  for  The 
Post  who  wrote  an  oped  piece  the  day  we 
adopted  these  rules,  urging  their  defeat  be- 
cause they  were  too  meddlesome.  I  do  not 
mind  the  change  of  opinion  expressed  by 
some  in  the  press  today,  but  I  do  mind  the 
sanctimony  that  occasionally  accompanies 
that  change  of  opinion. 

No  branch  of  government  in  our  200-year 
history  has  so  thoroughly  and  excruciating- 
ly examined  the  conduct  of  anyone  within  it 
as  has  the  House  in  this  instance.  That 
should  bring  credit,  not  condemnation,  on 
the  House  in  which  I  proudly  serve. 

[U.S.  House  of  Representatives  before  the 
Committee  on  Standards  of  Official  Con- 
duct] 

ArpiDAViT  or  Harou>  S.  Sawyer 

IN  THE  MATTER  OF  SPEAKER  JAMES  C.  WRIGHT. 
JR. 

State  of  Michigan. 
County  of  Kent,  ss: 

I,  Harold  S.  Sawyer,  am  competent  to  give 
affidavits  at  law.  and  testify  as  follows: 

1.  I  am  a  partner  in  the  Grand  Rapids  law 
firm  of  Warner.  Norcross  &  Judd.  I  served 
as  a  Republican  Member  of  Congress  from 
1977  to  1985. 

2.  In  1978.  I  served  as  a  Republican 
Member  of  the  House  Select  Committee  on 
Ethics  ("the  Preyer  Committee"),  which 
drafted  and  later  issued  a  number  of  Adviso- 
ry Opinions  implementing  and  interpreting 
the  Houses  Rules  of  Official  Conduct. 

3.  During  my  service  as  a  member  of  the 
Preyer  Cormnittee.  our  Committee  had  oc- 
casion to  consider  Rule  XLIII.  Clause  4. 
which  prohibits  members  from  accepting 
gifts  from  persons  with  a  "direct  interest  in 
legislation."  We  were  very  concerned  with 
who  would  be  considered  to  have  a  direct  in- 
terest for  purposes  of  the  Rule,  since  virtual- 
ly anyone  who  holds  property,  belongs  to  a 
profession,  receives  Social  Security  or  any 
other  form  of  government  assistance,  or 
works  as  a  fanner  has  a  "direct  interest"  in 
legislation  before  Congress.  In  the  broad 
sense,  any  citizen  does,  but  that  certainly 
was  not  what  the  Rule  intended. 

4.  In  my  opinion.  Rule  XLIII  Is  specifical- 
ly limited  to  the  three  classes  of  individuals 
described  in  the  Rule:  lobbyists,  officers  or 
directors  of  lobbyists,  and  any  person  re- 
tained by  a  lobbyist.  Under  the  legal  princi- 
pal of  exressio  unus  exclusio  alterius.  per- 
sons not  falling  within  one  of  these  specific 
three  categories  is  not  covered  by  Rule 
XLIII  and  does  not  have  a  "direct  interest" 
in  legislation  for  purpwises  of  the  Rule.  To 
avoid  the  application  of  this  rule,  a  drafts- 
man normally  states  "including  but  not  lim- 
ited to"  or  words  to  this  effect.  This  was  de- 
liberately not  done. 

5.  My  understanding  from  public  reports 
is  that  Mr.  Mallick— the  person  from  whom 
Speaker  Wright  is  charged  with  having  ac- 
cepted a  gift— is  not  a  person  who  falls 
within  any  of  the  three  categories  delineat- 
ed in  Rule  XLIII.  If  he  is  not.  then  in  my 
opinion  Speaker  Wright  cannot  have  violat- 
ed the  Rule. 

6.  While  I  was  serving  on  the  Select  Com- 
mittee, we  adopted  Advisory  Opinion  No.  10. 
which  interprets  Rule  43.  The  Advisory 
Opinion  indicates  that  an  individual  who 
"has  a  distinct  or  special  interest  in  influ- 
encing or  affecting  the  federal  legislative 
process  which  sets  such  individual  .  .  .  apart 
from  the  general  public"  is.  for  purposes  of 
Rule  XLIII.  an  individual  with  a  "direct  in- 
terest" in  legislation.  In  my  opinion,  the  Ad- 


visory Opinion  was  intended  to  describe,  not 
expand,  the  scope  of  Rule  XLIII.  Indeed,  an 
Advisory  Opinion  cannot  lawfully  expand 
the  scope  of  a  House  Rule. 

7.  Even  to  the  extent  some  members  of 
the  Select  Committee  might  have  believed 
that  Advisory  Opinion  No.  10  expanded  the 
scope  of  Rule  XLIII.  Mr.  Mallick  still  would 
not  constitute  an  individual  with  a  "direct 
interest"  in  legislation,  assuming  that  the 
media  description  of  his  activities  is  accu- 
rate. No  one  serving  with  me  on  the  Select 
Committee  ever  even  suggested  that,  under 
Advisory  Opinion  No.  10.  an  individual 
would  be  deemed  to  have  a  "direct  Interest" 
in  legislation  simply  because  he  had  real 
estate  investments,  oil  and  gas  investments, 
or  loans  from  federally  insured  lending  in- 
stitutions. Indeed,  if  such  a  person  has  a 
"direct  interest."  then  Advisory  Opinion  No. 
10  has  rendered  Rule  XLIII  essentially 
meaningless,  since  virtually  anyone  would 
have  a  "direct  Interest."  This  was  not  the 
purpose  or  intention  of  the  Committee  on 
which  I  served. 

8.  As  I  previously  have  advised  this  Com- 
mittee, I  do  not  believe  that  Sjjeaker 
Wright's  conduct  relating  to  the  sale  of 
books  and  the  receipt  of  royalties  can  possi- 
bly have  violated  House  Rule  XLVII.  the 
limit  on  Outside  Earned  Income.  The  Rule 
expressly  excludes  copyright  royalties  from 
the  earned  income  limit.  This  was  a  blanket 
exemption.  In  my  opinion,  any  qualified 
lawyer  with  whom  the  Speaker  had  consult- 
ed as  to  whether  he  could  sell  books  on 
which  he  was  paid  a  royalty  without  having 
the  aruiual  30  percent  limit  apply,  in  lieu  of 
accepting  honorariums,  certainly  would 
have  advised  him  that  he  could  do  so  under 
the  plain  terms  of  Rule  XLVII.  While  this 
Committee  may  conclude  that  the  blanket 
exemption  of  copyright  royalties  is  unwise, 
it  cannot  fairly  or  lawfully  reinterpret  that 
Rule  and  apply  a  new  definition  retroactive- 
ly in  the  current  proceedings  against  the 
Speaker. 

9.  Since  Speaker  Wright  plainly  has  not 
violated  the  letter  of  the  Rule,  it  would  be 
grossly  unfair,  in  my  opinion,  to  conclude 
that  he  has  violated  the  "spirit"  of  the 
Rule.  It  is  difficult  to  perceive  what  the 
"spirit"  of  the  Rule  is.  It  cannot  be  the  re- 
striction of  outside  income  per  se,  since  un- 
earned income  is  unlimited,  as  is  earned 
income  from  farming,  ranching,  or  any 
other  family-controlled  business.  Nor  can 
the  "spirit"  be  to  limit  the  time  spent  by 
members  on  outside  activities,  since  a 
member  is  permitted  to  give  four  times  as 
many  $500  speeches  as  he  is  $2,000  speeches, 
and  since  there  is  no  limit  at  all  on  unpaid 
speeches.  Indeed,  my  understanding  is  that 
the  Speaker  gave  hundreds  of  speeches  for 
which  he  received  no  honorarium  and  in 
connection  with  which  he  sold  no  books.  I 
point  this  out  only  to  illustrate  the  danger 
and  unfairness  of  attempting  to  enforce  the 
"spirit,"  rather  than  the  letter,  of  a  House 
Rule.  Lawyers,  after  all,  spend  much  of 
their  time  advising  clients  as  to  how  to 
comply  with  the  letter  of  the  law  while  nei- 
ther attempting  nor  even  being  able  to 
make  any  sense  of  the  law  or  determine  its 
"spirit." 

10.  I  do  not  know  the  Speaker  well,  and 
have  no  partisan  interest  in  this  matter,  as 
should  be  obvious  from  my  political  affili- 
ation. However,  as  a  lawyer  and  as  one  who 
served  on  the  Select  Committee  during  the 
relevant  period,  I  feel  obliged  to  note  the 
extremely  serious  legal  shortcomings  in  the 
Committee's  preliminary  interpretation  of 
the  House  Rules  the  Speaker  has  been 
chiu-ged  with  violating. 


Further  affiant  sayeth  not. 

Harold  S.  Sawyer. 
Subscrit>ed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this 
22nd  day  of  May,  1989. 

Barbara  J.  Callan. 
Notary  Public,  Kent  County,  Michigan. 

[U.S.  House  of  Representatives  before  the 
Committee  on  Standards  of  Official  Con- 
duct] 

Affidavit  of  Donald  P.  Terry 

IN  the  matter  of  speaker  JAMES  C.  WRIGHT, 
JR. 

District  of  Columbia. 

I,  Donald  P.  Terry,  am  competent  to  give 
affidavits  at  law,  and  testify  as  follows: 

1.  I  am  currently  employed  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Small  Business.  I  visls  a  staff 
member  on  the  Commission  on  Administra- 
tive Review,  which  was  charged  in  1976  with 
the  responsibility  for  drafting  new  Rules  of 
Official  Conduct  for  the  House.  I  also  am 
the  former  Staff  Director  of  the  House 
Select  Committee  on  Ethics,  which  inter- 
preted and  implemented  the  House  Rules  of 
Official  Conduct,  once  they  were  adopted  by 
the  House  on  March  2.  1977. 

2.  In  my  capacity  as  Staff  Director  of  the 
Select  Committee.  I  drafted  Advisory  Opin- 
ion No.  13.  which  was  adopted  by  the  Select 
Committee  to  clarify  the  application  of 
House  Rule  XLVII  (the  Rule  dealing  with 
limitations  on  Members'  outside  earned 
income). 

3.  My  understanding,  and— to  my  knowl- 
edge—the understanding  of  all  members  of 
my  staff  and  of  the  Select  Committee  at  the 
time,  was  that  the  express  copyright  royalty 
exclusion  contained  in  Rule  XLVII  was  a 
blanket  exclusion. 

4.  During  the  course  of  drafting  Advisory 
Opinion  No.  13,  I  had  several  meetings  and 
conversations  with  Douglas  D.  Drysdale,  a 
member  of  the  law  firm  of  Caplin  &  Drys- 
dale, who  had  been  retained  by  the  Select 
Committee  to  provide  expert  counsel  and 
technical  assistance  concerning  issues  relat- 
ing to  the  application  of  House  Rule  XLVII. 
One  provision  proposed  by  Mr.  Drysdale  for 
inclusion  in  Advisory  Opinion  No.  13  was  a 
subparagraph  entitled  "Real  Facts  Control- 
ling." The  subparagraph,  which  I  accepted 
for  inclusion  in  my  draft  of  the  Advisory 
Opinion,  provides  that  "The  limitations  pro- 
posed by  Rule  XLVII  may  not  be  avoided  by 
devices  designed  to  circumvent  them.  In  all 
cases,  the  real  facts  will  control"  My  under- 
standing of  this  provision  and  the  basis  on 
which  I  included  it  in  the  draft  was  that  it 
principally  related  to  the  concern  that  a 
Member  might  try  to  mischaracterize 
earned  income  (which  is  limited  under  Rule 
XLVII)  as  unearned  income  (which  is  not 
limited).  To  my  recollection,  there  was  no 
discussion  either  between  me  and  Mr.  Drys- 
dale or  in  my  conversations  with  members 
regarding  the  specific  application  of  this 
subsection  to  Rule  XLVII's  exclusion  of 
copyright  royalties  from  the  earned  income 
limitation. 

5.  Mr.  Drysdale  and  his  law  firm  did 
submit  proposed  language  specifically  relat- 
ing to  copyright  royalties,  which  language 
arguably  would  have  restricted  the  other- 
wise blanket  copyright  royalty  exclusion  in 
Rule  XLVII.  I  rejected  this  proposed  lan- 
guage, however,  just  as  I  rejected  a  number 
of  other  provisions  proposed  by  Mr.  Drys- 
dale in  his  29-page  memorandum.  Because  I 
rejected  at  a  staff  level  the  copyright  royal- 
ty language  proposed  by  Mr.  Drysdale.  to 
the  best  of  my  knowledge,  it  was  never  re- 
viewed by  the  members  of  the  Select  Com- 
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mittee, and.  therefore,  cannot  be  now  used 
as  a  basis  to  interpret  application  of  Rule 
XLVII. 

6.  In  the  course  of  the  investigation  of 
Speaker  Wright,  neither  the  Outside  Spe- 
cial Counsel  nor  any  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee's staff  has  interviewed  me  or  other- 
wise sought  my  view  as  to  the  proper  inter- 
pretation of  Rule  XLVII  or  Advisory  Opin- 
ion No.  13. 
Further  affiant  sayeth  not. 

Donald  F.  Terry. 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  by  the  under- 
signed Notary  Public  on  this  22  day  of  May, 
1989.  to  certify  which  witness  my  hand  and 
seal  of  office  at  1:35  PM. 

Thomas  J.  Lankford. 
Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Where  else  might  you  turn  if  you 
were  in  doubt?  Might  you  not  possibly 
go  to  the  committee  itself  and  see 
what  advisory  opinions  it  has  given? 
Here  is  the  publication  the  committee 
sends  to  all  of  us  to  tell  us  what  is  and 
what  is  not  legal.  Each  year  we  receive 
this  as  instructions  for  filling  out  our 
financial  disclosure  statements.  Ap- 
pendix E  is  an  advisory  opinion  No.  10 
which  defines  who  has  a  direct  inter- 
est in  legislation  under  the  rules.  It 
says: 

If  the  Member  does  not  believe  that  the 
donor  of  the  gift  has  a  distinct  or  special  in- 
terest in  the  congressional  legislative  proc- 
ess which  set  him  clearly  apart  from  the 
general  public,  then  the  Member  should  feel 
free  to  accept  such  gifts. 

That  is  the  official  advice  from  the 
committee  given  to  every  Member. 
Then  it  defines,  in  summary,  who  has 
an  interest  in  legislation  as  prohibited 
under  the  rule.  It  given  four  classes. 
That  is  all. 

Listed  first  are  registered  lobbyist. 
George  Mallick  is  not  a  registered  lob- 
byist. 

Next  comes  any  person  who  employs 
a  registered  lobbyist.  George  Mallick 
never  did  that. 

Third,  it  refers  to  somebody  who  di- 
rects or  operates  a  political  action 
committee.  George  Mallick  has  never 
done  that. 

And  finally,  any  other  individual 
which  the  Member  "knows"— not 
"should  know"  or  "ought  to  suspect  or 
"ought  to  infer,"  but  which  the 
Member  knows  has  distinct  or  special 
interest  in  influencing  or  affecting  the 
legislative  process.  The  definition  is 
not  just  somebody  who  has  got  an  in- 
terest financially  in  the  outcome  of 
legislation.  Not  at  all.  It  is  rather 
somebody  you  know  who  has  a  direct 
or  special  interest  in  influencing  the 
outcome  of  the  legislative  process 
which  sets  that  individual  apart  from 
the  general  public. 

D  1630 

My  colleagues,  that  was  just  simply 
not  the  case  with  George  Mallick.  He 
had  no  direct  interest  in  legislation  of 
any  type. 

Now  we  have  motions  before  the 
committee  to  set  aside  that  presump- 


tion of  Mr.  Mallick's  having  a  direct 
interest  in  legislation.  Personally,  I  do 
not  have  reason  to  believe  he  has. 

The  only  thing  the  committee  has 
suggested  is  that  in  1986  his  son  bor- 
rowed money  from  a  savings  and  loan 
to  build  a  shopping  center,  wholly 
apart  and  separate  from  any  invest- 
ments Betty  and  I  had.  Then  in  1987. 
the  lending  institution  had  to  fore- 
close on  the  son's  loans. 

But  note  the  years  involved  here. 
Betty  was  employed,  purportedly  as  a 
gift,  from  1981  to  1984.  Mr.  Mallick 
could  not  have  known  in  1981  and  1984 
that  his  son  was  going  to  borrow 
money  in  1986,  and  that  the  thing 
would  go  bad  in  1987,  and  that  an  eco- 
nomic decline  would  make  it  possible 
for  him  to  pay  off  his  note  on  time.  He 
could  not  have  known  that  in  any  way. 
I  ask  my  colleagues:  "Would  you 
stretch  this  rule  to  the  point  of  saying 
it  covers  that  just  anybody  who  has  a 
member  of  his  family  who  owes  money 
to  a  bank  or  a  savings  and  loan? 

Of  course  my  colleagues  would  not. 
That  would  cover  more  than  half  the 
citizens  of  the  country. 

The  people  who  wrote  the  rules  do 
not  believe  that  Mr.  Mallick  is  covered. 
So  I  think  under  all  reasonable  cir- 
cumstances that  our  dismissal  motion 
ought  to  be  agreed  to.  Our  motion 
ought  to  be  agreed  to,  if  rules  mean 
anything— if  we  are  not  just  going  to 
turn  the  whole  thing  on  its  head  and 
change  the  rules  by  whim  every  time 
we  turn  around. 

Now  the  third  count  that  remains  in 
the  statement  of  alleged  violations 
which  concerns  the  sales  of  a  book 
called  "Reflections  of  a  Public  Man, " 
which  I  wrote  and  which  was  sold 
sometimes  in  bulk  quantities  to  people 
who  took  it  and  gave  it  away  to  other 
people— students,  newspapers,  public 
officials,  and  members  of  their  organi- 
zations. Did  I  want  these  books  circu- 
lated widely?  Of  course  I  did.  My  col- 
leagues know  that  I  wanted  to  get  the 
widest  possible  distribution  of  the 
book.  A  book  that  you  write,  you 
know,  is  a  part  of  you.  You  think  of  it 
as  a  child  almost. 

Now  this  book  probably  is  not  great 
literature,  but  I  like  it.  Marty  Tolchin 
of  the  New  York  Times,  John  Silber, 
president  of  Boston  University;  Jim 
Lehrer  of  the  MacNeil/Lehrer  Report; 
and  Dr.  Bill  Tucker,  chancellor  of 
TCU,  all  said  nice  things  about  it.  And 
I  appreciate  that. 

Now,  the  contention  of  the  commit- 
tee, as  I  understand  it,  is  that  the  pub- 
lication of  this  book,  from  which  I  got 
$3.25  for  every  one  that  sold,  was  a 
kind  of  a  sham  and  a  subterfuge  in 
itself  and  an  overall  scheme  for  me  to 
exceed  and  violate  the  outside  earn- 
ings limitation  on  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress. Do  my  colleagues  think  that  I 
would  so  something  like  that? 

The  purpose  of  the  book  was  to  pub- 
lish something  that  could  be  sold  at  a 


small  price  and  get  wide  distribution. 
If  monetary  gain  had  been  my  pri- 
mary interest,  do  my  colleagues  not 
think  I  would  have  gone  to  one  of  the 
big  Madison  Avenue  publishers— the 
houses  that  give  writers  big  advances? 

I  know  people  who  have  received  ad- 
vances before  a  single  book  sells  from 
those  big  companies— advances  twice 
or  three  times  as  much  as  I  got  in  the 
total  sale  of  all  those  books.  If  it  had 
been  a  scheme  to  get  around  outside 
earning  limits,  that  is  what  I  might 
have  done. 

I  hear  that  a  woman  author  of  a 
book  called  "Mayflower  Madam,"  got 
$750,000  in  advance  royalties.  Our 
former  Speaker,  Mr.  O'Neill,  is  said  to 
have  received  $1  million  for  his  excel- 
lent and  readable  book  in  advance 
before  any  of  them  were  sold.  I  have 
read  that  a  woman  named  Kitty  Kelly 
received  as  much  as  $2  million  in  ad- 
vance royalties  for  a  book  she  has 
written  on  Nancy  Reagan  and  which, 
as  I  understand  it,  is  not  even  an  au- 
thorized biography.  Well,  so  much  for 
that. 

It  is  true.  I  think,  that  people  on  my 
staff  were  eager  to  sell  these  books. 
They  knew  I  wanted  them  sold.  I  have 
got  to  accept  full  responsibility  for 
that  if  it  was  wrong.  But  the  rule  does 
not  say  it  was  wrong. 

It  could  not  have  been  an  overall 
scheme  to  avoid  outside  earning  limits 
because  the  rules  are  clear.  They  are 
not  equivocal.  The  rules  expressly 
exempt  royalty  income,  and  that,  too, 
is  attested  to  by  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Obey),  and  it  is  attest- 
ed to  by  Donald  Terry  who  gives  the 
rationale.  There  were  not  any  excep- 
tions; book  royalties  were  exempted. 

Now  maybe  book  royalties  should 
not  have  been  exempt.  But  the  rules 
clearly  say  that  they  are. 

Maybe  somebody  got  the  impression 
that  buying  a  book  was  a  price  of  get- 
ting me  to  make  a  speech.  I  never  in- 
tended that  impression.  I  never  sug- 
gested that.  I  hope  that  friends  of 
mine  did  not. 

Of  all  the  books  that  were  sold,  the 
committee  suggests  that  seven  cases 
involved  instances  where  individuals 
associated  with  organizations  to  which 
I  made  speeches  bought  multiple 
copies  of  the  book  and  distributed 
them  among  members  of  the  organiza- 
tion or  others. 

Now  I  have  not  been  permitted  to 
see  a  copy  of  their  testimony,  so  I  do 
not  know  exactly  what  the  witness 
said.  I  have  asked  people  on  my  staff. 
"Did  you  tell  these  folks  that  they  had 
to  buy  these  books  or  I  wouldn't  make 
a  speech?"  and  they  said,  'no,  they  did 
not." 

The  total  amount,  as  I  figure,  from 
all  of  those  sales  involved  only  about 
$7,700.  That  is  what  I  received. 

My  colleagues  know  I  would  do 
whatever  was  necessary,  whatever  was 
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right.  If  any  of  those  people  were 
under  the  impression  that  I  was  not 
going  to  make  a  speech  to  them  unless 
they  bought  a  bunch  of  books,  and  if 
they  wanted  their  money  back.  I 
would  give  them  that  money.  I  do  not 
want  the  money.  That  is  not  impor- 
tant. What  is  important  is  a  person's 
honor  and  his  integrity. 

During  that  3-year  period,  the  com- 
mittee says  there  were  seven  instances 
where  I  made  speeches  to  groups  that 
bought  copies  of  these  books.  In  that 
period,  I  made  at  least  700  speeches 
for  which  I  did  not  get  any  honorari- 
um at  all,  and  no  one  offered  to  sell 
anybody  a  book.  Do  my  colleagues 
suppose  that,  if  this  had  been  an  over- 
all scheme,  that  there  would  not  have 
been  a  wider  kind  of  an  experience 
than  that?  I  do  not  know.  I  am  just 
saying  to  my  colleagues  that  I  did  not 
intend  to  violate  the  outside  earning 
limitation,  and  I  do  not  believe  legally 
that  I  did. 

Some  of  the  rest  of  my  colleagues 
make  a  lot  of  speeches.  I  ask,  "How 
many  speeches  do  you  suppose  you 
make  that  you  don't  get  anything 
for?"  Most  of  us  make  many. 

One  other  thing  about  the  book  that 
I  suppose  needs  elaboration  involves 
the  allegation  in  the  statement  of  al- 
leged violations  that  a  man  named  S. 
Gene  Payte,  a  reputable  businessman 
in  Port  Worth,  paid  for  more  books 
than  he  got  from  the  publisher.  That 
is  what  was  said  in  the  report  of  the 
outside  counsel. 

S.  Gene  Payte,  upon  reading  that 
report,  issued  an  affidavit  that  is  not 
ambiguous  at  all.  Here  is  what  Mr. 
Payte  says,  I  will  read  in  part  this  affi- 
davit and  put  the  whole  thing  in  the 
Record. 

He  says: 

I  have  read  the  Report  of  Special  Outside 
Counsel  Richard  J.  Phelan  on  the  Prelimi- 
nary Inquiry  conducted  pursuant  to  the 
Conxmittee's  June  9,  1988  resolution,  as  it 
relates  to  my  testimony.  I  also  have  re- 
viewed the  transcript  of  my  deposition  testi- 
mony. The  Report,  and  also  the  conclusions 
reached  by  the  Special  Counsel,  ignores 
much  of  the  most  pertinent  testimony  in 
the  transcript,  takes  certain  statements  out 
of  context,  distorts  clear  statements  of  fact 
and  in  general,  fails  fairly  and  accurately  to 
summarize  the  matters  as  to  which  I  testi- 
fied. 

And  the  conclusion  reached  by  the 
Special  Counsel  that  Wright  violated 
the  rule  was.  quoting  the  affidavit, 
"based  on  his  [Mr.  Phelan's]  categori- 
cal assertion  that,  "Gene  Payte  did  not 
receive  the  books?' " 

D  1640 
The  Special  Counsel  asserts, 
Payte 

And  I  am  quoting- 
Testified  that  he  only  received  between 
300  and  500  copies  of  the  old  book  for  his 
$6,000  and  makes  the  flat  statement.  "Gene 
Payte  did  not  receive  the  books."  Citing  as 
authority  Payte's  transcript,  on  page  77. 


Now  here  is  what  Payte  says: 
On  the  contrary.  I  did  not  so  testify.  I 
stated  not  once,  but  three  times,  that  I  be- 
lieved 1,000  books  were  delivered  to  me. 

And  he  cites  the  transcript  of  this 
testimony,  pages  27,  40,  and  41. 

Mr.  Payte  goes  on: 

The  Special  Counsel  ignores  this  testimo- 
ny. Instead,  he  cites  Transcript  77.  That  ci- 
tation does  not  support  the  Special  Coun- 
sel's assertion.  Transcript  77  shows  that 
Congressman  Myers— not  I— made  the  com- 
ment, "I  believe  you  said  you  received  3  to 
500  books." 

I  did  not  confirm  his  recollection,  my 
reply  being.  "I  would  like  to  have  the  new 
books."  (Tr.  77).  In  fact.  I  never  so  testified. 

So  this  is  a  copy  of  that  affidavit 
which  I  should  like  to  submit  for  the 
Record,  together  with  a  copy  of  a 
letter  that  was  sent  by  the  committee 
to  Mr.  Payte  after  he  issued  this  affi- 
davit telling  him  he  ought  not  to  com- 
ment. 

Affidavit  of  S.  Gene  Payte 
The  State  of  Texas. 
County  of  Tarrant,  ss: 

Before  me  the  undersigned  authority  on 
this  date  personally  appeared  S.  Gene 
Payte,  known  to  me  to  be  the  person  whose 
name  is  subscribed  hereto,  and  he  being 
duly  sworn  did  depose  and  say  the  follow- 
ing: 

My  name  is  S.  Gene  Payte.  I  reside  at  6450 
Sumac.  Port  Worth,  Tarrant  County.  Texas 
76116.  I  have  personal  knowledge  of  the 
matters  contained  herein. 

On  or  about  October  17,  1988.  I  was  called 
to  testify  in  the  proceeding  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct  of 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  in  the 
matter  of  Speaker  James  C.  Wright.  Jr. 

I  have  read  the  Report  of  Special  Outside 
Counsel  Richard  J.  Phelan  ("R.")  on  the 
Preliminary  Inquiry  conducted  pursuant  to 
the  Committee's  June  9.  1988  resolution,  as 
it  relates  to  my  testimony.  <R.  85-86).  I  also 
have  reviewed  the  transcript  ( "Tr.")  of  my 
deposition  testimony.  The  Report,  and  also 
the  conclusions  reached  by  the  Special 
Counsel,  ignores  much  of  the  most  perti- 
nent testimony  in  the  transcript,  takes  cer- 
tain statements  out  of  context,  distorts  clear 
statements  of  fact  and  in  general,  fails 
fairly  and  accurately  to  summarize  the  mat- 
ters as  to  which  I  testified. 

The  conclusion  reached  by  the  Special 
Counsel  that  "Wright  violated  Rule  XLIII, 
Clause  4  (R.  86)  was  based  on  his  categorical 
assertion  that,  "Gene  Payte  did  not  receive 
the  books."  (Id.).  The  Special  Counsel  as- 
serts, "Payte  testified  that  he  only  received 
between  300  and  500  copies  of  the  old  book 
for  his  $6,000  (R.  86).  and  makes  the  flat 
statement,  "Gene  Payte  did  not  receive  the 
books"  (Id.),  citing  as  authority.  "Payte  Tr. 
77". 

On  the  contrary.  I  did  not  so  testify.  1 
stated,  not  once,  but  three  times,  that  I  be- 
lieve 1.000  books  were  delivered  to  me.  (Tr. 
27,  Tr.  40.  Tr.  41).  The  Special  Counsel  ig- 
nores this  testimony.  Instead,  he  cites  Tr. 
77.  That  citation  does  not  support  the  Spe- 
cial Counsel's  assertion.  Transcript  77  shows 
that  Congressman  Myers— not  I— made  the 
comment.  "I  believe  you  said  you  received 
three  to  five  hundred  books."  I  did  not  con- 
firm his  recollection,  my  reply  being.  "I 
would  like  to  have  the  new  books."  (Tr.  77). 
In  fact.  I  never  so  testified.  Apparently, 
Congressman  Myers  had  in  mind  a  tele- 
phone conversation  (a  transcript  of  which  I 


had  furnished  to  the  Committee)  which  I 
had  had  with  a  reporter  several  months  ear- 
lier when  the  question  had  first  arisen  and 
before  I  had  the  opportunity  to  check  any 
records  or  refresh  my  memory.  In  that  con- 
servation I  had  stated  that  over  a  period  of 
time  I  bought  and  gave  away  about  a  thou- 
sand books,  but  I  also  had  stated  in  the  tele- 
phone converservation  that  I  took  delivery 
of,  "just  four  or  five  hundred  books,  or 
three  or  four  hundred  books."  There  had 
been  some  confusion  in  that  early  telephone 
interview  both  as  to  the  question  of  wheth- 
er I  was  to  receive  additional  books  from  an 
anticipated  new  printing  and  as  to  whether 
the  books  from  the  original  printing  which  I 
acutally  had  received  constituted  what  I 
termed  "delivery"  of  all  of  the  books  which 
I  had  purchased  and  which  I  was  to  receive. 
At  no  time  in  my  deposition  before  the 
Committee  did  I  testify  that  I  had  received 
only  between  300  and  500  books.  When  Mr, 
Kunkle  put  the  question  to  me  directly,  my 
response  was,  "No.  I  think  he  delivered 
more  than  that. "  (Tr.  52).  I  did  not  intend 
to  say,  and  did  not  say  to  the  Committee  in 
my  testimony,  that  I  had  received  only  that 
number  of  books.  However.  I  was  still  desir- 
ous of  receiving  additional  books  which 
would  identify  Mr.  Wright  as  Speaker 
rather  than  Majority  Leader.  As  I  testified 
before  the  Committee  (which  testimony  was 
ignored  by  the  Special  Counsel  in  his 
Report),  I  believed  that  Mr.  Moore  had  de- 
livered 1.000  books  to  me.  but  I  was  "not  for 
sure  "  (Tr.  27)  and  I  repeated  twice  thereaf- 
ter that  I  believed  I  had  received  approxi- 
mately 1.000  books.  (Tr.  40.  Tr.  41).  Later  in 
my  testimony,  when  Mr.  Kunkle  asked  if  it 
was  my  best  recollection  that  in  fact  Mr. 
Moore  delivered  somewhere  between  300 
and  500  books  to  me.  I  responded  that  I 
thought  that  he  delivered  more  than  that. 
(Tr.  52). 

Since  testifying,  I  have  discovered  posi- 
tively that  in  fact  approximately  1.000 
books  were  delivered  to  me.  While  I  had  be- 
lieved this  to  be  the  case,  I  had  not  been  ab- 
solutely certain  of  the  fact.  I  now  am  cer- 
tain. I  had  taken  two  large  cases  of  books  to 
the  home  which  I  have  in  Rockport.  Texas 
and  had  forgotten  this  fact.  These  books,  to- 
gether with  the  books  which  I  had  in  Port 
Worth,  totaled  1,000.  To  reiterate,  I  received 
all  of  the  1,000  books  which  I  purchased. 

1  also  am  disturbed  by  the  false  state- 
ments, implications  and  innuendoes  con- 
tained in  the  Report  relative  to  my  motiva- 
tion in  purchasing  the  books.  As  I  testified, 
it  is  true  that  I  had  desired  to  make  a  cash 
gift  to  Jim  Wright  as  an  expression  of  ap- 
preciation for  all  that  he  has  done  for  the 
community,  the  state  and  the  nation.  (Payte 
Ex.  4.  Tr.  21).  I  have  made  a  practice  for 
several  years  of  giving  money  to  various 
charities,  individuals,  family  members  and 
things  in  which  I  believe.  (Tr.  18,  Tr.  35-36, 
Tr.  55.  Payte  Ex.  15).  It  is  my  belief  that  the 
members  of  the  Congress  are  underpaid, 
particularly  with  the  necessity  to  support 
two  households,  and  I  wished  to  make  a  con- 
tribution to  a  Congressman  whom  I  admired 
and  whom  I  felt  had  been  of  service  to  his 
community,  state  and  nation.  (Tr.  32).  Since 
I  had  not  had  any  direct  interest  in  legisla- 
tion, had  none  at  the  time  and  did  not 
expect  to  have  any  such  interest  in  the  fore- 
seeable future.  I  had  believed  that  it  would 
be  permissible  to  make  a  gift  with  no  strings 
attached  to  Jim  Wright.  However,  he  re- 
fused to  accept  it.  I  then  learned  that  he 
was  interested  in  distributing  his  book,  "Re- 
flections of  a  Public  Man,"  as  widely  as  pos- 
sible and  I  felt  that  it  would  be  worthwhile 
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to  do  so.  I  believed  that  distribution  of  the 
book,  particularly  among  young  people, 
might  encourage  them  to  go  into  public 
service.  (Tr.  28,  Tr.  32,  Tr.  36,  Tr.  53,  Tr.  77). 
This  was  not  a  subterfuge  to  attempt  to  put 
money  into  Jim  Wrights  pocket  that  I 
could  not  otherwise  give  him,  although  of 
course  I  realized  that  he  would  get  some 
benefit  from  whatever  the  royalties  might 
be.  (Tr.  36). 

The  Special  Counsel  states  in  his  Report, 
■Payte  contacted  his  attorney,  Tom  Law. 
Law  and  Payte  continued  to  search  for  a 
way  to  help  Wright.  Law  suggested  that  in- 
stead of  giving  Wright  cash,  Payte  make  a 
contribution    to    support    bringing    one    of 
Jims  book  up  to  date  with  a  new  addition." 
(R.     85).     That     statement     is     absolutely 
untrue.  Mr.  Law  never  made  any  such  sug- 
gestion. I  made  the  decision  on  my  own  and 
later  told  him  about  it.  The  statement  that 
my  attorney,  Tom  Law,  "advised  Payte  how 
to  make  a  cash  contribution  to  Wright  by 
paying  to  have  Wright's  book    updated'." 
(R.  168).  Also  is  wholly  untrue.  Mr.  Law  and 
I  did  not  even  discuss  "how  to  make  a  cash 
contribution  to  Wright  by  paying  to  have 
Wright's  book  updated."  Our  only  discus- 
sion, before  I  decided  to  buy  the  book,  was 
my  having  asked  him  whether  I  could  make 
a  cash  contribution  to  Jim  Wright.  He  asked 
me  whether  I  had  any  direct  interest  in  leg- 
islation, whether  I  had  had  such  an  interest 
in  the  past,  and  whether  I  anticipated  that  I 
would  have  in  the  future.  When  I  responded 
in  the  negative  to  each  of  these  questions, 
he  told  me  that  he  believed  that  such  a  gift 
would  be  permissible,  but  that  he  was  con- 
cerned that  there  conceivably  could  be  some 
Congressional   rule   regarding  such   a   gift 
which  he  would  want  to  check  out  before  he 
gave  me  a  final  conclusion.  He  also  told  me 
that  such  a  gift  conceivably  could  be  misin- 
terpreted   and    perhaps    be    embarrassing, 
even  though  it  was  perfectly  legitimate.  He 
went  out  of  the  city  shortly  after  this  con- 
versation, and  I  proceeded  to  attempt  to 
make  the  gift  to  Mr.  Wright.  However,  he 
would  not  accept  it  and  returned  the  check. 
At    this    point,    knowing    of    Mr.    Wright's 
desire  to  distribute  his  book  widely,  I  made 
the  decision  to  purchase  a  large  quantity  of 
Jim  Wright's  books  and  support  bringing 
the  book  up  to  date  with  a  new  edition.  I 
made  this  decision  on  my  own  without  con- 
sultation with  Mr.  Law.  He  later  wrote  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Dee  Kelly,  President  of  the 
Wright  Congressional  Club  in  Port  Worth, 
and  reported  the  facts  to  him  as  a  matter  of 
interest.  (Payte  Ex.  4). 
Signed  this  21st  day  of  April  1989. 

S.  Gene  Payte. 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  by  S. 
Gene  Payte,  this  21st  day  of  April  1989. 
Christy  Moak  Cox, 

Notary  Public. 

CoiodTTEE  ON  Standards  of 

OmciAL  Conduct, 
Washington,  DC,  May  5,  1989. 
Mr.  S.  Gene  Payte, 
6450  Sumac, 
Fort  Worth.  TX. 

Dear  Mr.  Payte:  It  has  come  to  our  atten- 
tion that  on  April  21,  1989.  you  executed  an 
affidavit  addressing  matters  raised  during 
your  testimony  before  the  Committee  on 
October  17,  1988.  In  particular,  your  affida- 
vit states  that  you  were  called  to  testify 
before  the  Committee  in  connection  with 
the  Preliminary  Inquiry  in  the  matter  of 
Representative  James  C.  Wright.  Jr.;  and 
that  as  a  result  of  having  reviewed  the  tran- 


script of  your  deposition  and  the  report  of 
the  Special  Outside  Counsel,  you  have 
taken  exception  to  a  number  of  statements 
attributed  to  you  at  the  time  of  your  testi- 
mony. 

Regardless  of  the  position  you  have  taken 
in  your  April  21,  1989,  affidavit,  which  has 
been  publicly  circulated,  the  fact  remains 
that  at  the  time  of  your  deposition  you  were 
expressly  admonished  by  the  Ranking  Mi- 
nority Member  who  presided  at  the  deposi- 
tion "that  these  proceedings  have  been 
taken  in  executive  session,  which  means  you 
are  not  to  discuss  anything  that  took  place 
here  with  anyone  other  than  your  counsel.  " 
The  transcript  of  the  deposition  reflects 
your  agreement  with  the  instruction  given 
to  you  by  the  Ranking  Minority  Member. 
See,  October  17,  1988,  transcript  at  pp.  77- 
78. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  your  affidavit 
represents  a  course  of  conduct  in  direct  vio- 
lation of  the  admonition  given  to  you  at 
your  October  17,  1988,  deposition.  Accord- 
ingly, we  wish  to  notify  you  that  the  matter 
of  your  violation  may  be  taken  up  by  the 
Committee  and,  once  again,  to  direct  you  to 
refrain  from  any  further  discussion  of  your 
testimony  with  anyone  not  serving  as  your 
legal  counsel. 
Sincerely, 

Julian  C.  Dixon, 
Chairman. 

John  T.  Myers, 
Ranking       Minority 
Member. 

What  do  you  think  of  that?  A  pri- 
vate citizen,  a  reputable  citizen  of  my 
community,  is  misquoted  in  a  docu- 
ment published  at  public  expense,  and 
sent  widely  to  newspapers  throughout 
the  country.  It  is  widely  cited  as  au- 
thority, imcritically.  and  assumed  to 
be  accurate.  The  citizen  being  mis- 
quoted issues  an  affidivat  to  straight- 
en it  out  so  that  he  is  not  misquoted  in 
the  public  record,  and  then  he  is 
warned  by  the  committee  that  he 
might  be  held  in  violation  and  in  con- 
tempt of  Congress  if  he  does  not  shut 
up. 

First  amendment  rights  supersede 
any  rules  of  any  committee,  and  any 
citizen  of  the  United  States  ought  to 
have  the  right  to  have  his  own  testi- 
mony correctly  characterized  and  not 
be  threatened,  or  silenced  by  a  House 
committee.  Any  House  committee 
owes  to  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
that  right  and  that  privilege. 

Well,  those  are  basically  the  matters 
pending  before  the  committee  in  our 
motion  to  dismiss.  Those  motions 
could  clear  the  air. 

Rules  are  important,  just  as  the  con- 
stancy of  what  a  law  means  is  impor- 
tant. The  committee  can  resolve  these 
particular  legal  issues  as  to  what  con- 
stitutes direct  interest  in  legislation 
and  whether  or  not  book  royalties  are 
exempt,  as  the  rules  say  they  are. 

I  think  it  is  important  for  the  mo- 
tions to  be  ruled  upon,  and  I  earnestly 
hope  the  committee  will  look  at  it 
from  that  standpoint  and  grant  our 
motions. 

Members  are  entitled  to  know  what 
the  rules  mean  and  if  they  still  mean 


what  they  meant  when  they  were  writ- 
ten and  promulgated. 

Now,  maybe  the  rules  need  to  be 
changed.  If  so,  let  us  change  them  in  a 
legal,  orderly  way.  Let  us  vote  on 
them.  Let  us  vote  to  change  them. 
Maybe  the  whole  process  needs  some 
change  and  clarification. 

You  know,  the  House  may  want  to 
consider  establishing  a  House  to  whom 
Members  can  look  for  official  advice 
and  then  rely  on  that  advice. 

The  rules  of  the  committee  itself 
might  need  some  reconsideration. 

I  have  gone  through  this  agonizing 
experience  for  about  a  year  now. 
Almost  every  day  there  is  a  new  story 
and  a  newspaper  leak  without  any 
chance  for  me  to  know  what  is  coming 
next,  no  chance  for  me  to  go  to  the 
committee  and  answer  it  and  say, 
"Hey,  wait  a  minute.  That  is  not  cor- 
rect. That  is  not  right." 

Maybe  the  committee  which  is  cur- 
rently required  to  sit  both  as  a  kind  of 
grand  jury  and  a  petit  jury  ought  to 
have  a  different  composition,  rather 
than  having  those  who  issue  the  state- 
ment of  alleged  violations  being  the 
same  people  who  have  to  judge  them. 
I  think  it  clearly  is  difficult  to  expect 
Members  who  publicly  announce 
reason  to  believe  there  is  a  violation  to 
reverse  their  position  at  the  hearing 
stage  and  dismiss  charges  against  a 
Member.  And  maybe  once  a  report  of 
alleged  violations  is  issued,  the  com- 
mittee rules  ought  to  allow  the 
Member  to  respond  expeditiously. 

To  deny  a  Member  the  opportunity 
to  reply  quickly  can  cause  serious  po- 
litical injury.  It  is  unfair.  Once  alleged 
violations  are  announced,  the  commit- 
tee ought  to  release  immediately  to 
the  Member  all  the  evidence  that  it 
has  to  backup  what  it  has  alleged. 

In  my  case,  for  example,  the  com- 
mittee has  yet  to  release  any  witness 
testimony  or  documents  that  it  ob- 
tained during  the  investigation. 

Why  hide  the  evidence?  What  is 
there  to  hide?  This  ought  not  to  be 
the  kind  of  proceeding  in  which  strate- 
gic maneuvering  is  allowed  to  override 
fundamental  principles  of  fair  play. 

I  urge  the  abolition  of  the  gag  order, 
too.  which  the  committee  says  forbids 
any  witness  who  comes  and  makes  a 
deposition  from  discussing  publicly  or 
telling  his  side  of  the  thing. 

In  addition  charges  which  the  com- 
mittee concludes  are  unfounded 
should  not  be  published  and  widely 
disseminated  as  though  they  were  true 
and  bear  the  imprimatur  of  the  com- 
mittee's approval. 

Now,  there  are  other  things  you 
ought  to  consider.  I  am  not  trying  to 
give  you  an  exhaustive  list  of  what 
might  happen.  I  know  there  are  others 
who  have  views  that  are  equally  rele- 
vant. 

Perhaps  we  want  to  consider  an  out- 
right abolition  of  all  honoraria  and 
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speaking  fees.  Maybe  we  want  to  do 
that  in  exchange  for  a  straightforward 
honest  increase  in  the  salary  for  mem- 
bers of  all  three  branches  of  Govern- 
ment. I  do  not  know.  It  is  up  to  the 
House. 

It  is  intolerably  hurtful  to  our  Gov- 
ernment that  qualified  members  of 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches 
are  resigning  because  of  ambiguities 
and  confusion  surrounding  the  ethics 
laws  and  because  of  their  own  conse- 
quent vulnerability  to  personal  attack. 
That  is  a  shame,  but  it  is  happening 
and  it  is  grievously  hurtful  to  our  soci- 
ety. 

When  vilification  becomes  an  accept- 
ed form  of  political  debate,  when  nega- 
tive campaigning  becomes  a  full-time 
occupation,  when  members  of  each 
party  become  self-appointed  vigilan- 
ties  carrying  out  personal  vendettas 
against  members  of  the  other  party. 
In  God's  name  that  is  not  what  this  in- 
stitution is  supposed  to  be  all  about. 
When  vengeance  become  more  desira- 
ble than  vindication  and  harsh  person- 
al attacks  upon  one  another's  motives 
and  one  another's  character  drown  out 
the  quiet  logic  of  serious  debate  on  im- 
portant issues— things  that  we  ought 
to  be  involving  ourselves  in— surely 
that  is  unworthy  of  our  institution, 
unworthy  of  our  American  political 
process. 

All  of  us  in  both  political  parties 
must  resolve  to  bring  this  period  of 
mindless  cannibalism  to  an  end.  There 
has  been  enough  of  it. 

D  1650 

I  pray  to  God  that  we  will  do  that 
and  restore  the  spirit  that  always  ex- 
isted in  this  House.  When  I  first  came 
here,  all  those  years  ago  in  1955,  this 
was  a  place  where  a  man's  word  was 
his  bond,  and  his  honor  and  the  truth 
of  what  he  said  to  you  were  assumed. 
He  did  not  have  to  prove  it. 

I  remember  one  time  Cleve  Bailey  of 
West  Virginia  in  a  moment  of  impas- 
sioned concern  over  a  tariff  bill 
jumped  up  and  made  an  objection  to 
the  fact  that  Chet  Holif ield  had  voted. 
In  those  days  we  shouted  our  answers 
to  the  votes,  and  Mr.  Holifield  was 
there  in  the  back,  and  Bailey  said.  "I 
object  to  the  vote  of  the  gentleman 
from  California  being  counted."  He 
said,  'He  was  not  in  the  Chamber 
when  his  name  was  called  and,  there- 
fore, he  is  not  entitled  to  vote." 

It  was  a  close  vote.  Speaker  Rayburn 
grew  as  red  as  a  tomato,  and  I  thought 
he  was  going  to  break  the  gavel  when 
he  hammered  and  said,  "The  Chair 
always  takes  the  word  of  a  Member," 
and  then  because  I  was  sitting  over 
here  behind  Cleve  Bailey,  I  heard 
other  Members  come  and  say,  "Cleve, 
you  are  wrong.  Chet  was  back  there 
behind  the  rail.  I  was  standing  there 
by  him  when  he  answered.  His  answer 
just  was  not  heard."  Others  said  he 
should    not    have    said    that.    Cleve 
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Bailey,  the  crusty  old  West  Virginian, 
came  down  and  abjectly,  literally  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  apologized  for  having 
questioned  the  word  of  a  fellow 
Member.  We  need  that. 

Have  I  made  mistakes?  Oh,  boy,  how 
many?  I  have  made  a  lot  of  mistakes- 
mistakes  in  judgment.  Oh  yes,  a  lot  of 
them.  I  will  make  some  more. 

Let  me  just  comment  on  this  briefly, 
because  it  is  such  a  sensational  thing, 
and  injury  has  been  done  to  me  in  this 
particular  moment  because  of  it.  John 
Mack— and  many  of  you  remember 
him,  know  him,  and  I  think  a  lot  of 
you  like  him  and  respect  him.  I  helped 
John  one  time  in  his  life  when  he  was 
about  20  years  old.  I  did  not  know  him 
and  had  never  met  him.  I  did  not  know 
the  nature  of  the  crime  of  which  he 
had  been  convicted.  I  knew  only  that 
John  Mack  was  a  young  man  whom 
my  daughter  had  known  in  high 
school.  My  daughter  was  married  to 
his  brother,  incidentally,  and  that  is 
how  she  knew  about  John.  She  men- 
tioned it  to  me.  All  I  knew  was  that  he 
had  been  convicted  of  assault  and  that 
he  had  served  27  months  in  the  Fair- 
fax County  jail. 

Contrary  to  what  has  been  pub- 
lished, I  did  not  intervene  with  the 
court.  I  did  not  suggest  anything  to 
the  court.  I  did  not  have  anything  to 
do  with  his  sentencing.  I  really  did  not 
know  and  did  not  inquire,  and  maybe 
that  is  bad  judgment.  I  did  not  inquire 
as  to  the  exact  nature  of  the  crime. 

The  sheriff's  office  in  Fairfax 
County  called  me  and  asked  me  if  I 
would  know  of  any  job  that  I  could 
help  this  young  man  get.  They  wanted 
to  parole  him.  They  said  he  had  been 
a  model  rehabilitative  prisoner.  I  gave 
him  a  job  as  a  file  clerk  at  $9,000  a 
year,  and  he  really  blossomed  and 
grew  and  developed. 

Those  of  the  Members  who  know 
him  found  the  story  hard  to  conceive, 
as  I  did,  when  finally  just  2  years  ago  I 
read  in  the  newspaper  the  precise 
nature  of  that  crime.  It  just  did  not  fit 
his  character.  John  was  married  and 
had  two  beautiful  children.  He  was 
wonderfully  responsible.  I  think  he 
had  become  a  very  fine  person. 

Was  that  bad  judgment  to  hire 
John?  Maybe  so.  It  does  not  have  any 
thing  to  do  with  the  rules,  but  it  got 
all  mixed  up  with  it,  I  do  not  think 
though  that  it  is  bad  judgment  to  try 
to  give  a  young  man  a  second  chance. 
Maybe  I  should  have  known  more 
about  him.  But  in  this  case  I  think  he 
has  turned  out  well. 

I  do  not  believe  that  America  really 
stands  for  the  idea  that  a  person  once 
convicted  should  forever  be  con- 
demned, but  I  think  maybe  he  ought 
to  have  a  second  chance,  and  that  is 
what  I  thought  in  the  case  of  John 
Mack.  Good  judgment  or  bad,  I  believe 
in  giving  somebody  a  second  chance. 

Have  I  contributed  unwittingly  to 
this  manic  idea  of  a  frenzy  of  feeding 


on  other  people's  reputations?  Have  I 
caused  a  lot  of  this?  Maybe  I  have. 
God,  I  hope  I  have  not,  but  maybe  I 
have.  Have  I  been  too  partisan?  Too 
insistent?  Too  abrasive?  Too  deter- 
mined to  have  my  way?  Perhaps. 
Maybe  so. 

If  I  have  offended  anybody  in  the 
other  party,  I  am  sorry.  I  never  meant 
to.  I  would  not  have  done  so  intention- 
ally. I  have  always  tried  to  treat  all  of 
our  colleagues.  Democrats  and  Repub- 
licans with  respect. 

Are  there  things  I  would  do  differ- 
ently if  I  had  them  to  do  over  again? 
Oh,  boy,  how  many  may  I  name  for 
you? 

Well,  I  tell  you  what,  I  am  going  to 
make  you  a  proposition:  Let  me  give 
you  back  this  job  you  gave  to  me  as  a 
propitiation  for  all  of  this  season  of 
bad  will  that  has  grown  up  among  us. 
Let  me  give  it  back  to  you.  I  will  resign 
as  Speaker  of  the  House  effective 
upon  the  election  of  my  successor,  and 
I  will  ask  that  we  call  a  caucus  on  the 
Democratic  side  for  next  Tuesday  to 
choose  a  successor. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  a  party  to  tear- 
ing up  this  institution.  I  love  it. 

To  tell  you  the  truth,  this  year  it 
has  been  very  difficult  for  me  to  offer 
the  kind  of  moral  leadership  that  our 
institution  needs.  Because  every  time  I 
try  to  talk  about  the  needs  of  the 
country,  about  the  needs  for  afford- 
able homes— both  Jack  Kemp's  idea 
and  the  ideas  we  are  developing  here— 
every  time  I  try  to  talk  about  the  need 
for  a  minimum  wage,  about  the  need 
for  day  care  centers,  embracing  ideas 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  the  media 
have  not  been  interested  in  that.  They 
wanted  to  ask  me  about  petty  personal 
finances. 

You  do  not  need  that  for  a  Speaker. 
You  need  somebody  else,  so  I  want  to 
give  you  that  back,  and  will  have  a 
caucus  on  Tuesday. 

Then  I  will  offer  to  resign  from  the 
House  sometime  before  the  end  of 
June.  Let  that  be  a  total  payment  for 
the  anger  and  hostility  we  feel  toward 
each  other. 

Let  us  not  try  to  get  even  with  each 
other.  Republicans,  please,  do  not  get 
it  in  your  heads  you  need  to  get  some- 
body else  because  of  John  Tower. 
Democrats,  please,  do  not  feel  that 
you  need  to  get  somebody  on  the 
other  side  because  of  me.  We  ought  to 
be  more  mature  than  that. 

Let  us  restore  to  this  institution  the 
rightful  priorities  of  what  is  good  for 
this  country.  Let  us  all  work  together 
to  try  to  achieve  them. 

The  Nation  has  important  business, 
and  it  cannot  afford  these  distractions, 
and  that  is  why  I  offer  to  resign. 

I  have  enjoyed  these  years  in  Con- 
gress. I  am  grateful,  for  all  of  you 
have  taught  me  things  and  been  pa- 
tient with  me. 
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Horace  Greeley  had  a  quote  that 
Harry  Truman  used  to  like: 

Fame  is  a  vapor,  popularity  an  accident. 
Riches  take  wings.  Those  who  cheer  today 
may  curse  tomorrow.  Only  one  thing  en- 
dures: character. 

I  am  not  a  bitter  man.  I  am  not 
going  to  be.  I  am  a  lucky  man.  God 
has  given  me  the  privilege  of  serving 
in  this,  the  greatest  law  making  insti- 
tution on  Earth,  for  a  great  many 
years,  and  I  am  grateful  to  the  people 
of  my  district  in  Texas  and  grateful  to 
you,  my  colleagues,  all  of  you. 

God  bless  this  institution.  God  bless 
the  United  States. 

[Applause.] 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  HONORABLE 
JIM  WRIGHT 
(Mr.  BROOKS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute. ) 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
known  Jim  Wright  for  about  50  years. 
I  know  his  wife  and  his  children.  He 
has  been  a  good  father,  a  good  hus- 
band, a  good  Congressman,  a  great 
Speaker,  and  a  superb  friend. 

I  remember  at  19  years  of  age,  he 
left  the  University  of  Texas  for  the 
Army  Air  Corps.  Commissioned  at  20, 
when  the  Japanese  controlled  Guadal- 
canal and  threatened  Australia,  Jim 
Wright  was  on  the  north  coast  of  Aus- 
tralia flying  long  B-24  bomber  runs, 
flying  down  the  Crocodile  River  trying 
to  locate  a  base  100  miles  out  in  the 
bush.  Often  returning  with  his  tanks 
almost  empty,  he  was  among  the  many 
heroes  of  World  War  II  who  literally 
risked  their  lives  to  preserve  the  free- 
dom we  enjoy  today. 

I  remember  his  election  to  the  State 
legislature  at  23  years  of  age,  and  his 
election  to  Congress  in  1954.  He  never 
sought  fame  and  fortune,  but  was 
always  dedicated  to  reading  and  study- 
ing the  issues  vital  to  his  district  and 
to  our  country.  He  has  spent  his  life 
representing  the  people  of  his  district, 
his  State,  and  his  country. 

There  is  an  evil  wind  blowing  in  the 
Halls  of  Congress  today  that  is  remi- 
niscent of  the  Spanish  Inquisition.  It 
is  replacing  comity  and  compassion 
with  hatred  and  malice.  Jim  has  not 
been  convicted  in  court  or  in  Congress, 
but  his  political  opponents  have  pro- 
nounced him  guilty  and  the  media  has 
engaged  in  a  feeding  frenzy.  Fleet 
Street  never  had  so  much  competition 
for  the  most  sensational  headline,  no 
matter  how  unfounded. 

Conviction  without  a  trial  is  a  new 
and  dangerous  rule  for  this  Congress 
and  for  this  country.  This  scenario  can 
destroy  Congress  and  with  that  the 
strongest  defense  of  our  American 
people  against  an  insidious  dictator- 
ship. 

Jim  Wright's  decision  to  relinquish 
the  Office  of  Speaker  of  the  House  is 


the  clearest  possible  demonstration  of 
his  love  for  this  institution  and  our 
country.  It  is  testament  to  his  charac- 
ter that,  despite  his  deep  belief  in  his 
innocence— a  belief  that  I  share  com- 
pletely—Jim  is  unwilling  to  let  his  per- 
sonal situation  impede  the  work  of  the 
House. 

I  believe  I  speak  for  the  Texas  dele- 
gation and  for  a  majority  of  our  Mem- 
bers when  I  say  history  will  commend 
Jim  Wright  as  a  good  man  and  a  great 
Speaker  with  a  magnificent  unparal- 
leled record  of  accomplishments  in 
this  Congress  for  our  people  and  for 
peace.  We  thank  you,  Jim  Wright,  for 
your  leadership,  for  your  friendship, 
and  we  wish  for  you  and  Betty,  all  of 
your  family,  the  very  best  for  many 
years  to  come. 


Mr.  Montgomery,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Yates,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Wise,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Owens  of  New  York,  for  60  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Owens  of  New  York,  for  60  min- 
utes, on  June  1. 

Mr.  English,  for  60  minutes,  on 
June  7. 

Mr.  Espy,  for  60  minutes,  on  June  7. 

Mr.  Wise,  for  30  minutes,  each  day. 
on  June  6  and  8. 

Mr.  Owens  of  New  York,  for  5  min- 
utes, each  day.  on  June  5,  6,  7,  8,  and 
9. 

Mr.  McMiLLEN  of  Maryland,  for  30 
minutes,  on  June  6. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDER- 
ATION OF  H.R.  2392  MINERAL 
LEASING  ACT  AMENDMENTS 
RELATING  TO  OIL  SHALE 
CLAIMS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
Foley).  The  pending  business  is  the 
question  of  agreeing  to  the  resolution 
(H.  Res.  161),  providing  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (H.R.  2392)  to 
amend  section  37  of  the  Mineral  Leas- 
ing Act  relating  to  oil  shale  claims, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  reso- 
lution. 

The   SPEAKER   pro   tempore.   The 
question  is  on  the  resolution. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jersey  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Foley)  for  today  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 

Mr.  Jacobs  (at  his  own  request)  for 
June  1,  1989,  on  account  of  a  family 
matter. 

Mr.  Denny  Smith  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Michel)  for  today  and  the  balance 
of  the  week  on  account  of  a  death  in 
the  family. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Ravenel)  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material: ) 

Mr.  Oilman,  for  60  minutes,  on  June 
6. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Wise)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Ravenel)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Green. 

Mr.  Buechner. 

Mr.  Oilman. 

Mr.  COURTER. 

Mr.  Saxton. 

Mr.  ScHUETTE  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  KoLBE. 

Mr.  BiLIRAKIS. 

Mr.  Livingston. 

Mr.  FiSH. 

Mr.  Machtley  in  seven  instances. 

Mr.  Porter. 

Mr.  Lagomarsino. 

Mr.  Lent. 

Mr.  DoRNAN  of  California. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Wise)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Anderson  in  ten  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  ten  instances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Annunzio  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Fazio. 

Mr.  Mazzoli. 

Mr.  SoLARZ. 

Mr.  Sawyer. 

Mr.  Lantos. 

Mr.  Ackerman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Traficant  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Roe. 

Mr.  Stark. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER. 
Mr.  KiLDEE. 

Mr.  Matsui  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Florio. 

Mr.  Gephardt. 

Mr.  Wyden. 

Mr.  Bennett. 

Mr.  Hubbard. 

Mr.  Berman  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Neal  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Traxler. 

Mr.  Kanjorski  in  two  instances. 
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Mr.  Hertel. 
Mr.  Dixon. 
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SENATE  ENROLLED  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  sig- 
nature to  an  enrolled  joint  resolution 
of  the  Senate  of  the  following  title: 

S.J.  Res.  128.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
a  first  strike  ceremony  at  the  U.S.  Capitol 
for  the  Bicentennial  of  the  Congress  Com- 
memorative Coin. 


ADJOURNMENT 
Mr.    MOAKLEY.     Mr.    Speaker. 


I 


move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  5  o'clock  and  8  minutes  p.m.), 
pursuant  to  House  Resolution  163.  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Thursday,  June  1,  1989,  at  10  a.m.  in 
memory  of  the  late  Honorable  Claude 
Pepper. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1264.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller.  De- 
partment of  Defense,  transmitting  the  sup- 
plemental contract  award  report  for  the 
period  May  1.  1989  to  June  30.  1989.  pursu- 
ant to  10  U.S.C.  243Kb):  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

1265.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notice  of  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force's 
proposed  letter(s)  of  offer  and  acceptance 
[LOA]  to  the  Coordination  Council  for 
North  American  Affairs  for  Defense  Articles 
estimated  to  cost  $50  million  or  more,  pursu- 
ant to  10  U.S.C.  188;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

1266.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notice  of  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force's 
proposed  letterts)  of  offer  and  acceptance 
tLOA)  to  the  Coordination  Council  for 
North  American  Affairs  for  defense  articles 
and  services  (Transmittal  No.  89-20),  pursu- 
ant to  22  U.S.C.  2776(b):  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1267.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Legislative  Affairs,  trans- 
mitting the  fifteenth  90-day  report  on  the 
investigation  into  the  death  of  Enrique  Ca- 
marena,  the  investigations  of  the  disappear- 
ance of  United  States  citizens  in  the  State 
of  Jalisco,  Mexico,  and  the  general  safety  of 
United  States  tourists  in  Mexico,  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  99-93.  section  134(c)  (99  Stat. 
421):  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1268.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal  Ad- 
viser for  Treaty  Affairs.  Department  of 
State:  transmitting  copies  of  international 
agreements,  other  than  treaties,  entered 
Into  by  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  1 
U.S.C.  112b(a):  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  FASCELL:  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. H.R.  1659.  A  bill  to  improve  aviation 
security  by  requiring  the  installation  and 
use  of  certain  explosive  detection  equipment 
at  certain  airports  located  outside  the 
United  States  and  by  providing  assistance 
for  the  acquisition  of  such  equipment,  and 
for  other  purposes:  with  an  amendment 
(Rept.  101-59,  Pt.  2).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  FASCELL:  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. Senate  Joint  Resolution  113.  Resolu- 
tion prohibiting  the  export  of  technology, 
defense  articles,  and  defense  services  to  co- 
develop  or  coproduce  the  FSX  aircraft  with 
Japan:  with  amendments  (Rept.  101-71).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


REPORTED  BILLS 
SEQUENTIALLY  REFERRED 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X,  bills  and 
reports  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk  for 
printing,  and  bills  referred  as  follows: 

Mr.  FASCELL:  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. H.R.  1495.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Act  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  for  a  period  ending  not  later  than 
June  30.  1989,  for  consideration  of  such  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  as  fall  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  that  committee  pursuant  to  clause 
1(c).  rule  X  (Rept.  101-72.  Pt.  1).  Ordered  to 
be  printed. 


UMI 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tion were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By   Mr.   DINGELL   (for   himself.   Mr. 
Lent.    Mr.   Thomas   A.    Luken,    Mr. 
Whittaker,    Mr.    Eckart.    and   Mr. 
Tauke): 
H.R.  2513.  A  bill  to  extend  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to 
include  approval  of  the  acquisition  of  con- 
trol of  major  rail  carriers  by  persons  that 
are  not  carriers  and  do  not  control  and  are 
not  controlled  by  carriers:  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ACKERMAN  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  GiLMAN)  (both  by  request): 

H.R.  2514.  A  bill  amending  subchapter  III 

of  chapter  84  of  title  5,  United  States  Code: 

to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 

Service. 

By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
H.R.  2515.  A  bill  to  protect  the  defense 
technology    base    by    providing    for    stable 
funding    for    the    Innovative    Science    and 
Technology  Program  of  the  Strategic  De- 
fense  Initiative   for   fiscal   years   1990  and 
1991;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  COURTER: 
H.R.  2516.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  allow  individuals 
to  make  tax-free  withdrawals  from  eligible 


retirement  plans  for  the  purpose  of  acquir- 
ing their  first  homes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HUNTER; 
H.R.  2517.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  to  establish  an  anti-drug  task 
force:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
H.R.  2518.  A  bill  to  amend  title  46,  United 
States  Code,  to  require  certain  tankers  doc- 
umented in  the  United  States  to  be  double 
bottomed;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By    Mr.    KASICH    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Oxley.    Mr.    DeWine,    Mr.    Broom- 
PiELD,  and  Mr.  Horton): 
H.R.  2519.  A  bill  to  ban  the  importation  of 
all  ivory  products  into  the  United  States,  to 
revoke    most-favored-nation    treatment    of 
the  products  of  elephant-producing  coun- 
tries that  do  not  have,  or  enforce,  appropri- 
ate protection  for  the  animals,  and  for  other 
purposes:  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  For- 
eign Affairs  and  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KASICH  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

McGrath): 

H.R.  2520.  A  bill  to  establish  the  National 

Commission  on  Medicare  Reform;  jointly,  to 

the  Committees  on  Ways  and  Means  and 

Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  California  (for 
himself.  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  Beilenson, 
Mrs.  Collins,  Mr.  Bates,  Mr. 
Torres,  Mr.  Wolfe,  Mr.  Owens  of 
Utah,  Mr.  de  Lugo.  Ms.  Pelosi,  Mr. 
Eckart,  Mr.  Green,  Mr.  Morrison 
of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Kleczka.  Mr. 
Prank,  Mr.  Kildee,  and  Mr.  Kost- 

MAYER): 

H.R.  2521.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  improve  management  of 
ground  water  in  the  reclamation  States;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  ROBERT  P.  SMITH  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Wyden): 

H.R.  2522.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  encourage  health 
professionals  to  serve  in  medically  under- 
served  areas,  and  for  other  purposes:  joint- 
ly, to  the  Committees  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce and  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SOLOMON; 

H.R.  2523.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Anti-Drug 
Abuse  Act  of  1988  to  eliminate  the  discre- 
tion of  the  court  in  connection  with  the 
denial  of  certain  Federal  benefits  upon  con- 
viction of  certain  drug  offenses:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2524.  A  bill  to  amend  title  23.  United 
States  Code,  to  require  the  random  testing 
of  applicants  for  drivers'  licenses  for  the  il- 
legal use  of  controlled  substances;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

By  Mr.  SYNAR  (for  himself.  Mr.  Con- 
YERS.  Mr.  Porter,  and  Mr.  Wolpe): 

H.R.  2525.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act  to  ensure  that  any  solid  waste 
exported  from  the  United  States  to  foreign 
countries  is  managed  to  protect  human 
health  and  the  environment:  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Energy  and  Commerce  and 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TALLON: 

H.R.  2526.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  permit  installment 
payments  of  the  tax  attributable  to  certain 
sales  of  farms  and  other  businesses  by  indi- 
viduals; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  TRAFICANT  (by  request): 

H.R.  2527.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Veterans  Affairs  to  provide  a  marker  for 
each  grave  in  which  the  remains  of  a  veter- 


an are  buried: 
ans'  Affairs. 
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Whittaker.  ar 
H.R.  239:  Mr 
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By  Mr.  MAZZOLI: 

H.J.  Res.  286.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  month   of   October   1989   as   "National 
Spina  Bifida  Month';  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  FOLEY: 

H.  Con.  Res.  139.  Concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  the  use  of  the  Rotunda  of  the 
Capitol  for  the  lying  in  state  of  the  remains 
of  the  late  Hon.  Claude  Pepper;  considered 
and  agreed  to. 

By  Mr.  BENNETT: 

H.  Res.  163.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sorrow  of  the  House  upon  the  death  of  the 
late  Hon.  Claude  Pepper;  considered  and 
agreed  to. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  22:  Mr.  Espy. 

H.R.  24:  Mr.  Gonzalez,  Mr.  Wilson,  and 
Ms.  Pelosi. 

H.R.  44:  Mr.  Hughes. 

H.R.  70:  Mr.  Crane. 

H.R.  84:  Mr.  Stokes  and  Mr.  Rahall. 

H.R.  90:  Mr.  Emerson. 

H.R.  108:  Mr.  Towns  and  Mr.  Bates. 

H.R.  118:  Mr.  Martinez,  Mrs.  Smith  of  Ne- 
braska, Mr.  Alexander,  Mr.  Denny  Smith, 
Mr.  Bliley,  Mr.  Brown  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Whittaker,  and  Mr.  Levine  of  California. 

H.R.  239:  Mr.  tallon  and  Mr.  Ravenel. 

H.R.  273:  Mr.  McEwen. 

H.R.  291:  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New 
Jersey.  Mr.  Wheat.  Mr.  Atkins,  and  Mr.  Pa- 
netta. 

H.R.  293:  Mr.  Durbin  and  Mr.  Matsui. 

H.R.  303:  Mr.  McEwen,  Mr.  Coble.  Mr. 
Herger,  Mr.  Wylie,  Mr.  Goss,  Mr.  Rangel, 
Mr.  Dixon,  Mrs.  Lowey  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Lancaster.  Mr.  Lewis  of  California,  Mr. 
BoNiOR,  Mr.  Traxler,  Mr.  Laughlin,  Mr. 
Hayes  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Neal  of  Massachu- 
setts, Mr.  Smith  of  Texas,  and  Mr.  Edwards 
of  Oklahoma. 

H.R.  361:  Mr.  Stokes. 

H.R.  458:  Mr.  Shumway. 

H.R.  500:  Mr.  Miller  of  California,  Mr. 
Faleomavaega,  and  Mr.  Matsui. 

H.R.  505:  Mr.  Cooper  and  Mr.  Pickle. 
H.R.  537:  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma. 
H.R.  586:  Mr.  Walgren. 
H.R.  594:  Mr.  Nielson  of  Utah  and  Mr. 

POSHARD. 

H.R.  614:  Mr.  Molinari. 

H.R.  718:  Mr.  Savage.  Mr.  Durbin.  and  Mr. 
Carper. 

H.R.  725:  Mr.  Brennan.  Mr.  McGrath.  and 
Mr.  Staggers. 

H.R.  733:  Mr.  Faleomavaega. 

H.R.  736:  Mr.  Valentine,  Mr.  Henry,  and 
Mr.  Espy. 

H.R.  780:  Mrs.  Lowey  of  New  York  and 
Mr.  Studds. 

H.R.  825:  Mr.  Faleomavaega. 

H.R.  844:  Mr.  Tauzin  and  Mr.  Slaughter 
of  Virginia. 

H.R.  879:  Ms.  Pelosi. 

H.R.  885:  Mr.  Borski. 

H.R.  889:  Mr.  Clement. 

H.R.  908:  Mr.  Bruce  and  Mr.  Clinoer. 

H.R.  917:  Mr.  McEwen. 

H.R.  927:  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan. 

H.R.  930:  Ms.  Snowe,  Mr.  Walgren,  Mr. 
Kennedy,  Mr.  Torres,  Mr.  Faleomavaega, 
Mr.  Dicks,  Mr.  Coleman  of  Texas,  Mr. 
McNuLTY,  Mr.  Markey,  Mr.  Sawyer,  and 
Mr.  Bosco. 


H.R.  979:  Mr.  Volkmer.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr. 
DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mrs.  Collins,  Mr. 
Savage,  Mr.  Spence,  and  Mr.  Sabo. 

H.R.   993:   Mr.   Clay,   Mr.   Downey.   Mr. 
Levine  of  California,  and  Mr.  Scheuer. 
H.R.  1009:  Mr.  Gunderson. 
H.R.  1058:  Mr.  Leland  and  Mr.  Frost. 
H.R.  1083:  Mr.  Murtha,  Mr.  Dixon  Mrs. 
Lowey  of  New  York,  Mr.  Smith  of  Mississip- 
pi, Mr.  Skeen.  Mr.  Akaka,  Mr.  Richardson, 
Mr.  Yatron,  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr.  Tauzin,  Mr. 
Rahall,    Mr.    Hutto.    Mr.    Valentine.    Mr. 
Downey,  and  Mr.  Molinari. 
H.R.  1112:  Mr.  Smith  of  Vermont. 
H.R.  1134:  Mrs.  Collins. 
H.R.  1166:  Mr.  Derrick  and  Mr.  McEwen. 
H.R.  1167:  Mr.  Plippo.  Mr.  Derrick,  and 
Mr.  McEwen. 
H.R.  1235:  Mr.  Dymally. 
H.R.  1243:  Mrs.  Patterson,  Mr.  Thomas  of 
Georgia.  Mrs.  Saiki,  Mr.  Johnson  of  South 
Dakota,  Mr.  Myers  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Whitta- 
ker. Mr.  Bonior.  and  Mr.  Holloway. 
H.R.  1267:  Mr.  Rhodes  and  Mr.  Machtley. 
H.R.  1280:  Mrs.  Unsoeld. 
H.R.   1337:  Mr.  Akaka,  Mr.  Eckart,  Mr. 
DoRGAN    of  North  Dakota,  and  Mr.  Rahall. 
H.R.     1356:     Mr.     Hochbrueckner.     Mr. 
Weiss,  Mr.  Traficant.  Mr.  Bosco,  Mr.  Pal- 
lone,  and  Mr.  Moody. 
H.R.  1425:  Mr.  Matsui. 
H.R.   1439:  Mr.  Slattery,  Mr.  Owens  of 
Utah,  and  Mr.  Hawkins. 

H.R.  1461:  Mrs.  Collins,  Mr.  Neal  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, Mr.  Mrazek.  and  Mr.  Visclosky. 
H.R.  1491:  Mr.  Bonior,  and  Mr.  Gillmor. 
H.R.  1515:  Mr.  Staggers. 
H.R.  1532:  Mr.  Espy  and  Mrs.  Unsoeld. 
H.R.  1544:  Mr.  Carper. 
H.R.   1574:  Mr.  Hochbrueckner  and  Mr. 
Foglietta. 
H.R.  1586:  Mr.  Browder. 
H.R.  1587:  Mr.  Browder  and  Mr.  Clinger. 
H.R.  1602:  Mrs.  Schroeder,  Mr.  McNulty, 
Mr.  Robinson,  and  Mr.  Erdreich. 

H.R.  1613:  Mr.  Robinson,  Mr.  Craig.  Mr. 
Olin.  Mr.  Dannemeyer.  Mr.  Green,  Mr. 
Rhodes.  Mr.  Smith  of  Mississippi.  Mrs. 
Saiki.  Mr.  Whittaker.  Mr.  Moorhead.  Mr. 
Skeen,  Mr.  Robert  F.  Smith.  Mr.  Packard, 
Mr.  Shumway,  Mr.   Oxley.  and  Mr.   Gal- 

LEGLY. 

H.R.  1710:  Mr.  Pease.  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr. 
Savage.  Mr.  McDermott,  Mr.  Kildee.  Mr. 
Nelson  of  Florida,  and  Mr.  Bilbray. 

H.R.  1729:  Mrs.  Morella  and  Mr.  Weldon. 

H.R.  1746:  Mr.  Bryant.  Mr.  de  Lugo,  Mr. 
Bilirakis.  and  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah. 

H.R.  1808:  Mr.  Goodling. 

H.R.  1821:  Mr.  Guarini. 

H.R.  1870:  Mr.  Hercer,  Mr.  Clinger,  and 
Mr.  McEwen. 

H.R.  1875:  Mr.  Fazio  and  Mr.  Frost. 

H.R.  2006:  Mr.  Wyden. 

H.R.  2015:  Mr.  Olin. 

H.R.  2022:  Mr.  Fauntroy.  Mr.  Olin,  Mr. 
Hochbrueckner,  Mr.  Rinaldo.  Mr.  Owens 
of  New  York,  Mr.  Costello,  Mr.  Dwyer  of 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  Dymally.  Mr.  Levine  of 
California,  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Skaggs.  Mrs.  Col- 
lins, Mr.  Brown  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Kildee. 
Mr.  Saxton.  Mr.  Miller  of  Washington,  Mr. 
Upton.  Mr.  Cardin.  and  Mr.  McDermott. 

H.R.  2051:  Mr.  Neal  of  Massachusetts,  Mr. 
Eckart,  and  Mr.  Cardin. 

H.R.  2112:  Mrs.  Unsoeld,  Mrs.  Collins. 
Mr.  Evans,  and  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia. 

H.R.  2126:  Mr.  Espy. 

H.R.  2131:  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma. 

H.R.  2156:  Mr.  Eckart  and  Mr.  Torres. 

H.R.  2168:  Mr.  Miller  of  California.  Mr. 
Davis,  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Wheat.  Mrs.  Col- 
lins, Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr.  Moody.  Mr. 
Berman,  Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Matsui.  Mr.  Bus- 
TAMANTE.  Mr.  PoGLiETTA.  and  Mr.  DeFazio. 


H.R.  2184:  Mr.  Perkins.  Mr.  Torres,  Mr. 
Bates,  Mr.  Cooper.  Mr.  Miller  of  Washing- 
ton. Mrs.  Unsoeld,  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida, 
and  Mr.  Studds. 

H.R.  2186:  Mr.  Donald  E.  Lukens.  Mr. 
Dymally.  and  Mr.  Ridge. 

H.R.  2202:  Mr.  McCollum.  Mr.  Fuster. 
Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Emerson.  Mr.  Darden.  and  Mr. 
Beilenson. 

H.R.  2218:  Mr.  McDermott  and  Mr. 
Savage. 

H.R.  2222:  Mrs.  Bentley.  Mrs.  Saiki.  and 
Mr.  Bosco. 
H.R.  2234:  Mr.  McEwen. 
H.R.  2238:  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida. 
H.R.  2241:  Mr.  Buechner. 
H.R.  2254:  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr. 
Bonior.  and  Mrs.  Collins. 

H.R.  2265:  Mr.  Atkins.  Mrs.  Collins,  Mr. 
Mineta.  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Rangel. 
and  Mr.  Walgren. 

H.R.  2273:  Mr.  Coyne,  Mr.  Walgren,  and 
Mr.  Horton. 

H.R.  2287:  Mr.  Feighan,  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mrs. 
Collins.  Mr.  Richardson.  Mr.  Miller  of 
Washington,  and  Mr.  Jontz. 

H.R.   2291:   Mr.   Neal  of  North   Carolina 
and  Mr.  Fa  well. 
H.R.  2330:  Mr.  Atkins  and  Mrs.  Collins. 
H.R.  2341:  Mr.  Dicks. 
H.R.  2373:  Mr.  Rangel.  Mr.  Torres.  Mr. 
Sabo.  and  Mrs.  Saiki. 

H.R.  2380:  Mr.  Broomfield.  Mr.  Bevill, 
and  Mr.  Fauntroy. 

H.R.  2426:  Mr.  LaPalce.  Mr.  Walgren.  Mr. 
Panetta.  Mr.  Neal  of  North  Carolina,  and 
Mr.  Matsui. 

H.R.  2462:  Mr.  Owens  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Fauntroy.  Mr.  Sarpalius.  Mr.  Beilenson. 
Mr.  Prank,  Mr.  Poshard,  Mr.  Jacobs.  Ms. 
Pelosi.  Mr.  Kennedy,  and  Mr.  Foglietta. 

H.R.  2463:  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Ravenel,  and 
Mr.  Markey. 
H.R.  2466:  Mr.  Shays  and  Mr.  Kennedy. 
H.R.   2479:  Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Roe,  Mr.  Grant,  and  Mr.  Hayes  of  Louisi- 
ana. 
H.R.  2493:  Mr.  Evans  and  Ms.  Pelosi. 
H.J.  Res.  26:  Mr.  Tauke. 
H.J.  Res.  35:  Mr.  Waxman.  Mr.  DeWine. 
Mr.  Lantos.  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Hampshire. 
Mr.    Henry.    Mr.    Young    of    Florida,    Mr. 
Paxon.  Mr.  Matsui.  Mr.  Gekas,  Mr.  Wat- 
kins.  Mr.  Synar.  Mr.  Price.  Mr.  Lewis  of 
Florida.  Mr.  Fields,  Mr.  Erdreich.  Mr.  Maz- 
zoLi.  Mrs.  Patterson,  Mr.  Bustamante,  Ms. 
Long.    Mr.    Emerson.    Mr.    Dymally.    Mr. 
Jontz,  Mr.  McNulty.  Ms.  Kaptur.  and  Mr. 
Garcia. 

H.J.  Res.  104:  Mr.  Porter.  Mr.  Sawyer. 
Mr.  Archer.  Mr.  Schumer.  Mr.  Gonzalez, 
Mr.  Brown  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Bilirakis,  and 
Mr.  Plippo. 

H.J.  Res.  138:  Mr.  Livingston.  Mr.  CouR- 
TER,  Mr.  Dorgan  of  North  Dakota,  Mr. 
Savage,  Mr.  Rhodes,  Mr.  Payne  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Spence,  Mr.  Chandler,  and  Mr. 
Sabo. 

H.J.  Res.  175:  Mr.  Lightfoot  and  Mr. 
Nielson  of  Utah. 
H.J.  Res.  191:  Mr.  Lantos. 
H.J.  Res.  221:  Mr.  Berman,  Mr.  Boehlert. 
Mr.  Brown  of  Colorado,  Mr.  Bunning.  Mr. 
DePazio.  Mr.  Dyson,  Mr.  Hefner,  Mr. 
Jontz,  Mr.  Kleczka.  Mr.  Kolter,  Mr.  Lent, 
Mr.  Machtley.  Mr.  Matsui.  Mr.  Neal  of 
Massachusetts.  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr.  Paxon.  Mr. 
Panetta,  Ms.  Pelosi,  Mr.  Porter.  Mr. 
Ritter,  Mr.  Roybal,  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
Hampshire,  Mr.  Solarz.  Mr.  Stokes,  and 
Mr.  Traficant. 

H.J.  Res.  254:  Mr.  Owens  of  New  York, 
and  Mr.  Dorgan  of  North  Dakota. 
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H.  Con.  Res.  37:  Mr.  Baker.  Mr.  Hammer- 
SCHMIDT,  Mr.  Spence,  Mr.  Akaka.  Mr. 
HOLLOWAY.  Mr.  BuNNiNG,  Mr.  Jones  of 
North  Carolina,  Mr.  Parris.  Mr.  Mavroules. 
Mr.  Darden.  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Plorio.  Mr.  Spratt.  Mr.  Stearns,  and  Mr. 

FAlfOMAVAEGA. 

H.  Con.  Res.  66:  Mr.  de  la  Garza  and  Mr. 
Oilman. 

H.  Con.  Res.  79:  Mr.  AuCoin.  Mr.  Sikor- 
SKi.  and  Mr.  Neal  of  North  Carolina. 

H.  Con.  Res.  89:  Mr.  Pish. 

H.  Con.  Res.  92:  Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kansas 
and  Mr.  Roe. 


H.  Con.  Res.  109:  Mr.  Courter,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  Oklahoma,  and  Mr.  Lagomarsino. 

H.  Con.  Res.  129:  Mr.  Annunzio,  Mr. 
DoRNAN  of  California.  Mr.  Neal  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Mr.  LiPiNSKi.  Mr.  Jacobs.  Mr. 
GuARiNi.  Mr.  Downey.  Mr.  Bereuter.  Mr. 
Lagomarsino.  Mr.  Stark.  Mr.  Machtley. 
Mr.  Green.  Mr.  Ravenel.  Mr.  Torres,  Mr. 
Hughes,  Mr.  Cardin.  Mr.  Upton,  and  Mr. 
Kasich. 

H.  Con.  Res.  131:  Mr.  Gingrich  and  Mr. 
Dymally. 

H.  Con.  Res.  133:  Mr.  Hancock. 


H.  Con.  Res.  134:  Mr.  Prank.  Mr.  Bates, 
Mr.  Chapman,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Hayes  of 
Louisiana,  Mr.  Schuette.  and  Mr.  Sikorski. 

H.  Res.  144:  Mr.  Bereuter.  Mr.  Gilman. 
and  Mr.  Jontz. 


DELETIONS  OF  SPONSORS  FROM 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  deleted  from  public  bills  and 
resolutions  as  follows: 

H.R.  505:  Mr.  Parris. 
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ABORTION-RIGHTS  AND 
RESPONSIBILITIES 

HON.  FORTNEY  PETE  STARK 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  31.  1989 
Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  an 
article  written  by  a  constituent  of  mine,  Ms. 
Carol  B.  Layton.  Ms.  Layton  is  the  issues 
management  chair  for  the  Bay  Valley  District 
Chapter  of  Business  and  Professional  Women 
in  Alameda,  CA.  Ms.  Layton's  article  is  titled 
"Abortion— Rights  and  Responsibilities"  and  is 
a  thoughtful  and  well-written  piece.  I  am  sub- 
mitting a  copy  of  the  article  and  I  encourage 
my  colleagues  to  read  it. 
Abortion— Rights  and  Responsibilities 

(By  Carol  B.  Layton) 
The  morally  offended  anti-abortion  dem- 
onstrations we  are  seeing  all  over  the  nation 
and  in  our  local  papers  represent  a  strange 
paradox.  When  the  community  is  trying  to 
make  life  better  for  the  children  and  par- 
ents who  are  already  here,  where  are  the 
people  who  want  to  mandate  that  every  con- 
ception result  in  the  birth  of  a  child?  Where 
are  they  when  work  is  needed  on  legislation 
to  help  pregnant  women  have  healthy  preg- 
nancies and  safe  deliveries?  (Are  they  just 
as  offended  at  the  high  rate  of  infant  mor- 
tality in  Oakland.  .  .  .  and  how  are  they 
helping  those  women  who  have  chosen  to 
carry  their  pregnancies  to  full  term?  Where 
are  they  when  we  work  to  promote  safe 
adoption  legislation?  Where  are  they  when 
we  try  to  help  victims  of  incest  and  rape 
who  may  be  or  are  pregnant?  Where  are 
they  when  we  work  to  have  child  support 
laws  enforced  so  that  children  can  eat  and 
be  clothed?  For  the  children  who  are  being 
neglected  by  parents  incapable  of  caring  for 
them  for  as  many  reasons  as  there  are  ne- 
glected children,  where  are  they? 

One  of  the  first  lessons  taught  to  most  of 
us  is.  .  .  .  "with  every  right  there  is  a  re- 
sponsibility". It  is  the  right  of  the  anti-abor- 
tion activiste  to  stand  up  for  their  beliefs.  If 
their  actions,  however,  bring  about  changes 
that  affect  human  lives,  are  they  ready  to 
deal  with  their  responsibility  to  help  society 
handle  the  human  lives  involved?  Judging 
from  the  critical  needs  in  many  social  serv- 
ice volunteer  programs,  we  think  not.  We 
can't  help  but  wonder  what  their  next  mor- 
ally offensive  target  will  be.  Do  they  want 
us  to  go  back  to  the  environment  when  it 
was  (only  a  short  time  ago)  illegal  for  non- 
married  people  to  cohabitate?  In  fact,  not 
long  ago  there  were  laws  forbidding  not 
only  the  purchase  of  contraceptives  on  the 
part  of  unmarried  people.  .  .  there  were  in- 
credibly strong  pressures  on  married  people 
against  practicing  any  birth  control  at  all. 
It's  "immoral ",  you  see.  Under  the  same  rea- 
soning that  "if  God  had  meant  for  us  to  fly. 
He  would  have  given  us  wings"  comes  the 
reasoning  that  the  only  purpose  of  marriage 
is  to  produce  children.  ...  as  often  as  the 
woman  can  conceive.  Caring  for  those  chil- 


dren, however,  does  not  seem  to  be  the  con- 
cern of  the  anti-abortionists. 

To  the  people  who  say,  "I  object  to  paying 
for  all  these  women  to  have  abortions",  we 
can  point  to  how  much  more  it  costs  society 
to  deal  with  unwanted  children  who  wind 
up  "in  the  system  "  as  people  burned  out  on 
drugs  or  in  prison.  ...  or  as  emotionally 
handicapped  people,  unloved  and  unwanted 
as  children,  who  spend  their  whole  lives 
trying  to  figure  out  why  they  can't  ever 
'make  it"  with  jobs,  relationships,  parent- 
ing, etc.  Another  economic  factor  is  that  a 
young  woman  who  becomes  a  parent  and 
has  no  education,  training  or  personal  sup- 
port system  (family)  almost  always  becomes 
a  person  who  has  no  alternative  but  to  turn 
to  the  •system"  for  food,  clothing,  shelter, 
and  medical  care.  So,  for  those  people  who 
coldly  look  at  the  abortion  issue  simply  as 
an  economic  one,  look  again.  If  you  think 
abortions  cost  you  money,  no  abortion  fund- 
ing for  this  Nation's  poor  women  will  cost 
you  many  more  dollars. 

To  the  people  who  say  that  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  reason  for  an  abortion,  rape  and 
incest  included.  ...  we  challenge  you  to 
work  with  victims  of  rape  and  child  abuse 
and  then  tell  us  that  you  can  sentence  an 
innocent  victim  to  not  only  incur  the  social 
stigma  involved  in  an  unmarried  women 
being  pregnant,  but  experience  on  a  daily 
basis  the  rapist's  child  growing  within  them. 
When  a  victim  of  rape  or  incest  finds  out 
she  is  pregnant  it  is  tragic  enough  without 
finding  out  that  a  politically  persuasive 
group  of  people  have  ruled  that  she  must 
carry  that  pregnancy.  Anti-abortionists 
have  been  quoted  as  saying  that  victims  of 
rape  and  incest  should  either  be  'medically 
responsible  or  bear  the  consequences  (the 
child)  whether  or  not  the  father  (rapist) 
will  participate  in  the  raising  of  the  child." 
Do  current  child  support  laws  have  clauses 
which  would  cover  rapists  paying  to  support 
their  illegitimate  offspring  .  .  .  and  are  the 
victims  (mother  and  child)  protected  against 
being  subjected  to  the  "father"  for  the 
eighteen  years  that  child  support  should  be 
expected?  That  line  of  thinking  is  not  com- 
patible with  human  decency  and,  surely,  not 
what  we  want  to  pass  on  to  our  daughters 
and  sisters. 

There  are  people  who  say  things  such  as 
"I  don't  want  to  listen  to  the  compassionate, 
bleeding-heart  liberals.  It  is  murder  to  have 
an  abortion."  It  is  meaningful  to  note  that 
those  are  rarely  the  people  who  are  volun- 
teers working  on  programs  which  assist 
women  in  delivering  healthy  babies,  victims 
of  rape  and  incest,  drug  addiction,  child  and 
spousal  abuse.  You  see,  they  usually  feel 
that's  not  their  problem  .  .  .  they  aren't  a 
bleeding  heart  liberal,  and  they  "take  care 
of  their  own." 

And  lastly,  for  those  who  do  not  remem- 
ber what  life  was  like  when  it  was  illegal  for 
a  woman  to  have  a  safe  abortion,  you  should 
know  that  thousands  and  thousands  of 
women  died  at  the  hands  of  unprofessional, 
unclean,  incompetent  "quacks"  who  took 
advantage  of  the  women  who  didn't  have 
the  money  or  family  who  could  send  them 
away  for  a  "vacation"  to  either  have  the 
baby  or  a  safe  abortion  by  an  "understand- 


ing" family  doctor  where  the  secret  would 
be  hidden  forever.  For  as  long  as  history  has 
been  written,  we  know  that  women  who  do 
not  want  their  pregnancies  have  aborted 
...  too  often  having  to  face  the  problem 
alone  and  paying  the  price  with  their  own 
lives.  That  is  an  environment  we  cannot 
recreate  for  American  women. 

We  would  need  to  see  the  social  stigma 
taken  out  of  the  act  of  giving  a  child  for 
adoption;  we  need  to  educate  "children  who 
are  having  children"  before  they  get  preg- 
nant; we  need  to  have  programs  that  help 
provide  nurturing  care  for  children  bom  to 
mothers  who  didn't  find  motherhood  the 
emotionally  rewarding  fantasy  they  had  en- 
visioned and  have  abandoned  or  are  serious- 
ly neglecting  those  children.  We  must  see 
the  children  of  this  nation  become  a  priori- 
ty ..  .  not  just  ""our  own  children"  .  .  .  but 
all  children.  And  we  must  see  the  people  of 
our  nation  put  their  time  and  resources  on 
the  line  to  make  it  happen.  If  this  is  to  be  a 
•'kinder  and  gentler "  nation,  let's  start  with 
helping  the  people  who  are  here  to  deal 
with  the  realities  of  1989.  In  1989  we  do  not 
seem  to  be  able  to  effectively  deal  with  the 
massive  numl)er  of  children  who  are  tragic 
and   frightened   victims  of  society.   Those 
child  victims  too  often  turn  into  victimizers 
at  worst  and  dysfunctional  adults  at  best.  A 
"kinder  and  gentler"  society  must  happen 
for  the  children  who  are  todays  reality. 
How  can  we  talk  about  greatly  increasing 
the  number  of  needy  children  and  adults 
when   we   cannot   help   the  needy   in  our 
Nation  today?  One  gets  the  feeling  that  we 
are  shoveling  sand  against  the  tide  of  the 
self-serving   instead   of   working   with   the 
gifts  of  knowledge,  faith  and  enlightenment 
gained  in  the  evolution  of  the  human  race. 
Abortion  .  .  .  moral  or  immoral?  I  believe  it 
is  a  choice  that  a  person  and  their  God  must 
answer  together.  As  a  People,  we  have  no 
right  to  legally  mandate  that  married  cou- 
ples have  as  many  children  as  can  be  con- 
ceived by  them;  and  we  have  no  right  to  le- 
gally force  a  woman  to  have  a  child  she  real- 
izes that  she  cannot  care  for  at  this  point  in 
her  life.  For  those  who  strongly  believe  that 
they  are  called  to  increase  an  awareness  of 
the  sanctity  of  life,  please  look  for  ways  to 
help    create    a    world    where    not    going 
through  an  abortion  is  an  easier  and  more 
acceptable  choice. 

As  Americans,  we  have  the  freedom  to 
choose  how  we  follow  and  practice  our  own 
religious  beliefs.  We  have  the  right  to 
choose  what  we  do  with  our  bodies.  We  un- 
dersUnd  that  some  vocal  people  feel  they 
know  the  "true  way  ".  That  is  their  own  per- 
sonal business  and  they  have  the  right  to 
personally  exercise  their  beliefs.  As  Ameri- 
cans, we  have  the  right  to  choose  what  we 
believe  and  what  we  want  to  do  with  our 
lives  and  our  bodies.  We  have  the  right  to 
decide  when  and  how  many  children  we  can 
afford  to  have  and  properly  care  for.  And 
we  have  the  responsibility  to  make  sure  that 
every  other  American  has  that  right  equal- 
ly- ,     ■ 

You  cannot,  and  should  not  try  to.  legis- 
late morality.  If  history  is  any  indicator, 
whether  Roe  vs.  Wade  is  overturned  or  not. 
no  matter  the  results  of  the  Webster  case 


•  This  ••bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
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currently  scheduled  to  be  reviewed  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  many  women  will  continue 
to  have  abortions.  The  result  of  banning 
abortions  would  be  that  we  will  not  only 
lose  fertilized  eggs  and/or  fetuses,  we  will 
also  lose  many,  many  women  who  will  have 
been  forced  to  have  unsafe  abortions.  We 
cannot  go  back  to  those  days. 

It  is  not  true  that  only  women  who  do  not 
value  the  growing  life  within  them  choose 
abortion.  To  the  vast  majority  of  women 
who  feel  they  must  choose  abortion,  it  is  a 
painful  solution  that  often  lives  with  them 
for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  For  every  abor- 
tion, there  is  a  story  that  is  almost  always 
filled  with  pain.  The  decision  that  a  preg- 
nancy must  be  aborted  is  more  often  made 
from  love  of  the  living  than  from  a  lack  of 
caring  about  a  fetus  growing  within.  There 
are  very  few  women  who  do  not  think  of  the 
fetus  as  a  part  of  them,  and  it  is  not  an  un- 
emotional decision.  Women  do  not  deceive 
themselves  that  the  life  within  their  bodies 
will  not  grow  to  be  an  Independent  human 
being.  In  fact,  it  is  often  in  trying  to  figure 
out  how  to  deal  with  that  new  life  that 
leads  to  the  decision  to  abort.  A  child  de- 
serves to  be  wanted  and  receive  a  commit- 
ment from  the  parent(s)  that  they  will  be 
properly  nurtured  and  loved.  A  child  should 
not  be  the  "punishment"  meted  out  by  a  so- 
ciety that  harshly  says  that  if  you  "dance 
the  tune,  you  pay  the  piper"  .  .  .  the  chil- 
dren certainly  deserve  more  than  that.  Talk- 
ing to  women  who  have  been  through  an 
abortion  personally  would  erase  the  "baby 
killer"  image  which  anti-abortionists  paint. 
When  our  backs  are  to  the  wall,  we  do  what 
we  feel  we  must  to  survive.  If  a  woman/ 
family  decides  that  she/they  cannot  take 
care  of  a  child  that  may  result  from  the 
pregnancy,  who  really  has  the  right  to  say 
she/they  must  follow  laws  reflecting  a 
moral  interpretation  that  is  not  necessarily 
held  by  her/them? 

A  woman's  reproductive  rights  are  In- 
tensely personal.  Decisions  on  whether  or 
not  to  bear  children  are  made  by  individual 
women  .  .  .  not  legislative  bodies.  Whether 
or  not  some  people  want  to  make  it  more 
difficult  for  poor  women  in  America  to  do 
what  they  feel  they  must  do,  that  is  now 
being  tested  by  our  Supreme  Court.  History 
has  proven,  however,  that  when  the  reality 
of  an  unwanted  pregnancy  hits  a  woman 
who  feels  she  cannot  deal  with  it.  that 
woman  will  do  whatever  she  must  to  termi- 
nate the  pregnancy.  It  is  her  right  to  do  so 
and  be  able  to  exercise  her  personal  repro- 
ductive choice  in  a  way  that  will  not  kill  or 
maim  her. 

Reproductive  freedom  for  all  people,  rich 
or  poor,  in  this  nation  should  not  be  denied 
or  abridged. 


JOHNNY  FRANCO:  THE  HERO  OP 
BENSONHURST 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 

or  IfEW  YORK 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  31,  1989 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
pay  tribute  to  a  gifted  athlete  who  has  stirred 
great  pride  and  admiration  in  his  hometown. 
Johnny  Franco  is  a  relief  pitcher  for  the  Cin- 
ntnnati  Reds,  but  he  still  makes  his  home  in 
the  Bensonhurst  sectkwi  of  Brooklyn,  which  is 
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located  In  my  district.  Here  he  was  raised,  and 
here  he  developed  his  phenomenal  baseball 
talent. 

Like  many  of  the  ethnic  neighborhoods  in 
Brooklyn,  Bensonhurst  is  filled  with  the  sights 
and  sounds  of  the  "old  country."  The  Italian 
community  of  Bensonhurst  has  always  main- 
tained Its  strong  ties  to  Its  heritage.  Above  all 
else,  this  heritage  includes  a  powerful  commit- 
ment to  the  importance  of  family  and  friends. 
Johnny  Franco  is  a  living  embodiment  of  this 
ethic. 

In  his  youth.  Franco  was  an  ace  pitcher  for 
the  Lafayette  High  School  Redman.  From  the 
schoolyard  diamonds  of  Brooklyn,  his  career 
blossomed  until  It  reached  its  pinnacle  last 
year.  After  converting  39  saves  out  of  42  op- 
portunities and  compiling  an  astounding  1.57 
ERA,  he  was  awarded  the  National  League's 
top  honor  for  relief  pitchers,  the  "Fireman  of 
the  'Kear  "  Yet  despite  his  dramatic  rise  to 
stardom  and  its  attendir>g  fame  and  fortune, 
Johnny  Franco  has  the  same  down-to-earth 
attitude  he  did  when  he  was  the  left-handed 
fireballer  his  Bensonhurst  friends  and  neigh- 
bors watched  throw  for  Lafayette  High. 

With  the  explosive  financial  success  and  ir- 
resJstable  public  exposure  that  usually  accom- 
panies high  achievement  in  professional 
sports,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  athletes  to 
slam  the  door  on  their  past  and  their  roots. 
Not  Johnny  Franco.  Rather  than  distance  him- 
self from  the  people  and  the  place  that  nur- 
tured his  success,  Johnny  Franco  has  made  it 
clear  that  those  who  made  him  what  he  is 
today — his  family,  friends,  and  neighbors  in 
Bensonhurst— are  still  his  strength. 

In  a  wonderful  article  in  a  recent  issue  of 
Sports  Illustrated,  Franco  told  Hank  Hersch, 
"that's  why  I'm  a  success  *  *  *  because 
these  guys  back  home,  my  family  and  every- 
body know  what  kind  of  person  I  am.  No 
matter  how  much  money  I  make,  I'm  not 
going  to  change." 

While  he  keeps  an  apartment  in  Cincinnati 
during  the  season,  after  the  final  pitch  is 
thrown  in  September,  Franco  immediately  re- 
turns to  Bensonhurst.  In  his  words,  "I  could 
live  anywhere  *  *  *  But  when  I  walk  out  the 
door  and  walk  around  the  block,  everything 
reminds  me  of  the  good  times  and  the  bad 
times." 

Perhaps  no  other  moment  captures  the  true 
spirit  of  Johnny  Franco  than  the  afternoon 
before  a  recent  Reds  game  with  the  New 
York  Mets.  Instead  of  filming  an  endorsement, 
or  shopping  the  expensive  stores  on  Fifth 
Avenue,  Johnny  organized  a  pickup  Softball 
game  with  the  neighborhood  kids  of  Benson- 
hurst. He  also  stopped  by  his  old  high  school, 
offered  pointers  to  today's  Redman  pitchers, 
and  signed  autographs  along  the  way.  Later, 
Johnny  got  together  with  his  oldest  and  dear- 
est Bensonhurst  paisans  to  grab  a  chicken 
parmigiana  sandwich  and  talk  about  old  times. 

Johnny  Franco  is  truly  a  hero — to  baseball 
fans  in  Cincinnati  and  all  over  the  country.  But 
more  than  anything  else,  Johnny  Franco  is  a 
hometown  hero.  And  that  hometown,  I  am 
proud  to  say,  is  Bensonhurst. 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  MARGARITA  H. 
"MAGGIE"  ZELADA 


HON.  HOWARD  L.  BERMAN 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  31,  1989 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  a  highly  respected  member  of 
the  community,  Margarita  H.  "Maggie"  Zelada, 
in  recognition  of  her  outstanding  service  and 
dedication  to  the  San  Fernando  Valley.  She 
will  be  honored  by  the  San  Fernando  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  for  her  remarkable  work  and 
accomplishments  In  the  community. 

Maggie  Zelada's  exceptional  work  with  nu- 
merous organizations  has  had  a  lasting  Impact 
on  the  lives  of  its  members.  The  Immeasur- 
able amounts  of  time  and  energy  which  she 
continuously  invests  into  each  group  and  or- 
ganization contributes  to  her  impressive  list  of 
achievements.  Her  effective  leadership  in  her 
various  roles  can  be  attributed  to  her  unique 
style  and  individuality  which  makes  Maggie  an 
important  asset  to  the  community. 

Maggie  has  served  the  valley  through  many 
elected  and  appointed  positions.  As  president 
of  the  San  Fernando  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
she  has  guided  the  chamber  toward  progress 
and  better  communication.  In  October  1987 
she  became  the  first  woman  member  of  the 
San  Fernando  Kiwanis  Club,  and  was  elected 
to  the  board  of  directors  in  1988.  As  local 
manager  of  the  Southern  California  Gas  Co., 
Maggie  effectively  balanced  the  concerns  of 
the  company  and  the  community.  In  addition, 
she  has  served  on  State  Assemblyman  Rich- 
ard Katz'  Hispanic  Roundtable  and  chaired 
the  1988  San  Fernando  Civic  Association 
Fiesta,  attended  by  more  than  10,000  area 
residents. 

In  1988,  Maggie  was  named  one  of  five 
"Outstanding  Women  of  the  Community"  by 
the  San  Fernando  Sun.  This  award  is  only  one 
of  the  many  tokens  of  the  sincere  and  over- 
whelming appreciation  that  the  valley  has  for 
her.  Maggie's  unlimited  and  selfless  contribu- 
tions have  greatly  benefited  countless  organi- 
zations and  their  members. 

It  Is  a  distinct  honor  and  pleasure  to  ask  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  saluting  Margarita 
Zelada,  a  dedicated  memt)er  of  our  communi- 
ty and  a  remarkable  woman. 


RECLAMATION  STATES  GROUND 
WATER  PROTECTION  AND 
MANAGEMENT  ACT 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  31,  1989 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Callfomla.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today,  I  am  introducing— along  with  16  of  my 
colleagues— the  Reclamation  States  Ground 
Water  Protection  and  Management  Act. 

There  are  several  purposes  to  the  Reclama- 
tion States  Ground  Water  Protection  Act. 

One  Is  to  encourage  the  Western  States  to 
better  protect  and  manage  their  ground  water 
resources.  The  second  Is  to  ensure  that  the 
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Federal  Government  does  not  spend  funds  on 
building  water  resources  projects  to  correct 
problems  caused  by  the  unwise  use  of  ground 
water. 

I  introduced  this  legislation  last  Congress 
and  held  two  hearings  on  it.  Those  hearings  il- 
lustrated just  how  serious  our  problems  with 
ground  water  have  become.  We  depend  heav- 
ily upon  ground  water,  yet  it  is  a  threatened 
natural  resource.  In  many  Western  States, 
ground  water  is  depleted  at  rates  faster  than  it 
is  being  replenished.  We  are,  in  effect,  using 
up  some  supplies. 

In  other  instances,  we  are  polluting  or  con- 
taminating ground  water  supplies.  Use  of 
these  supplies  may  be  limited  or  even  elimi- 
nated. 

The  depletion  or  contamination  of  ground 
water  supplies  is  a  problem  of  enormous  mag- 
nitude. Ground  water  is  the  source  of  water 
for  half  of  the  population  in  this  country. 
Around  97  percent  of  the  rural  population  de- 
pends on  ground  water.  The  loss  or  degrada- 
tion of  ground  water  affects  each  and  every 
one  of  us. 

The  Reclamation  State  Ground  Water  Act  is 
a  step  toward  addressing  this  tremendous 
problem. 

It  encourages  each  of  the  17  Western 
States  to  develop  and  implement  a  statewide 
ground  water  protection  plan.  The  States 
would  have  flexibility  to  design  the  plan  to 
meet  their  needs  and  problems.  The  Federal 
role— working  through  the  Department  of  the 
Interior— would  identify  which  States  have 
ground  water  problems  requiring  attention. 
The  Federal  Government— through  a  public 
process— would  develop  minimal  criteria 
which  State  ground  water  plans  it  must  meet. 
States,  which  have  ground  water  problems 
and  which  fail  to  develop  minimally  acceptable 
plans,  would  not  receive  funds  for  reclamation 
water  projects. 

A  similar  approach  was  used  in  Arizona, 
when  the  Federal  Government  threatened  to 
halt  funds  for  the  central  Arizona  project 
unless  that  State  took  action  to  protect  its 
ground  water.  Arizona  responded  positively 
and  put  into  place  a  comprehensive  ground 
water  plan. 

My  Subcommittee  on  Water,  Power,  and 
Offshore  Energy  Resources  heard  testimony 
during  the  last  Congress  from  several  of  the 
individuals  instrumental  in  developing  the  Ari- 
zona ground  water  plan.  We  learned  that 
while  this  effort  was  difficult  and  required  all  of 
the  various  parties  to  cooperatively  work  out 
the  program,  it  was  successful.  In  my  view, 
this  type  of  cooperative  problem  solving,  in- 
volving the  States,  the  public,  the  water  users, 
and  the  Federal  Government,  can  be  repeated 
in  other  States. 

I  have  described  this  bill  before  as  having  a 
"can^ot  and  stick"  approach  to  making  sure 
that  ground  water  plans  are  put  Into  place  in 
an  expeditious  manner  where  they  are 
needed.  States  are  given  the  option  to  design 
and  develop  plans  to  remedy  their  ground 
water  problems.  If  States  choose  not  to  do 
so — or  fail  to  do  so — the  Federal  Government 
will  not  be  able  to  step  in  to  build  water 
projects  in  that  State.  This  protects  the  Feder- 
al taxpayer  from  t)eing  forced  to  pay  for— 
often  very  expensive— structural  solutions  to 
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problems  which  should  not  have  developed  if 
ground  water  plans  had  been  in  place. 

This  bill  is  fair  and  workable.  States  have 
the  primary  responsibility  to  take  action  to  pro- 
tect their  water  resources.  Federal  role  is  es- 
sentially one  of  standard-setting  and  of  pro- 
tecting the  taxpayer's  interest. 

This  is  a  critically  important  bill.  It  will  help 
us  achieve  significant  protection  for  our 
ground  water  resources  in  the  Western  United 
States.  I  urge  you  to  join  with  me  in  ensuring 
that  this  legislation  Is  enacted  soon. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  HONORABLE 
WILLIAM  H.  NATCHER 


HON.  ROMANO  L.  MAZZOLI 

or  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  31.  1989 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  of  the  Ken- 
tucky delegation  in  the  House  know  what  an 
absolute  treasure  we  have  in  our  dean,  Bill 
Natcher. 

The  rest  of  Congress  and  the  country  is  fast 
learning  about  this  rare  man  and  leading  legis- 
lator from  articles  such  as  this  one  from  the 
Washington  Post  of  May  25; 

Rep.  Natcher:  A  Study  in  Standards 
(By  Dale  Russakoff) 

As  Washington  sinks  into  the  swamp  it 
once  was,  a  spectacle  of  money  and  power 
gone  haywire.  Rep.  William  H.  Natcher  (D- 
Ky.)  stays  his  fastidious  course. 

Erect  and  immaculate  in  his  starched 
white  shirt  and  dark  suit,  the  snow-haired 
gentleman  from  Bowling  Green  has  been  in 
the  House  almost  36  years.  At  79,  he  has 
never  accepted  a  political  contribution, 
never  taken  an  honorarium  for  a  speech  and 
never  missed  a  vote.  Through  5  p.m.  yester- 
day, he  had  cast  15,967  of  them. 

Everyone  knows  that  he  is  one  of  a  kind, 
and  so,  before  each  new  Congress,  House 
leaders  ask  Natcher  to  speak  to  incoming 
freshmen.  'I  tell  them  there  are  lots  of 
things  in  life  that  are  right  sacred  and 
good,"  Natcher  said,  'and  one  is  to  serve  in 
the  Congress  and  to  say  to  those  who  want 
to  spend  this  money  on  you,  I'd  appreciate 
it  if  you'd  just  keep  your  hands  off  me.'  " 

Most  political  action  committees  know  to 
leave  Natcher  alone,  but  every  now  and 
then,  somebody  tries  anyway,  and  he  simply 
sends  the  checks  back.  Last  year,  the  grand 
total  of  his  campaign  expenses,  all  paid  by 
Natcher,  came  to  $8,404.97— mostly  for  gaso- 
line to  drive  his  sprawling,  rural  district.  By 
contrast,  the  average  House  winner  in  1988 
spent  $358,992. 

Another  of  Natcher's  distinctions  is  that 
he  runs  the  lowest-budget  office  in  the 
House.  A  study  in  self-reliance,  he  has  no 
administrative  assistant,  no  legislative  direc- 
tor, no  press  secretary.  He  just  has  'five 
ladies,"  as  he  puts  it,  who  help  him  handle 
office  business.  He  sends  out  one  press  re- 
lease each  year,  which  he  writes  himself, 
saying  that  once  again  he  has  not  missed  a 
vote. 

■Representative  William  H.  Natcher  .  .  . 
has  never  missed  a  day  or  a  vote  since  he 
has  been  a  member  of  Congress,"  reads  the 
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1988  release.  "He  has  cast  11.748  roll  call 
votes  and  4.154  quorum  calls,  making  a  total 
of  15,902  .  .  .  Natcher  admiU  that  he  has 
had  a  great  many  close  calls,  but  so  far  has 
been  fortunate  enough  to  never  miss  a  vote 
and  after  passing  the  15.000  mark,  has  indi- 
cated he  intends  to  try  for  another  15.000." 
The  Guinness  Book  of  Work  Records  lists 
Natcher's  feat,  and  he  acknowledges  that  he 
is  now  something  of  a  hostage  to  this  self- 
imposed  standard.  He  once  went  onto  the 
floor  with  double  pneumonia  despite  a  doc- 
tor's order  to  go  to  the  hospital.  "Can't  do 
it, "  he  recalled  thinking.  "I'd  miss  10  or  12 
votes." 

Then  there  was  the  time  his  wife  was  seri- 
ously ill  in  Bowling  Green.  Every  night  for 
two  weeks,  he  caught  a  7:20  flight  to  Nash- 
ville after  adjournment,  and  drove  64  miles 
to  see  her.  Every  morning,  he  caught  the 
10:00  flight  back,  arriving  in  Washington  in 
time  for  the  opening  vote. 

Deaths  in  the  family,  weather  problems, 
transportation  difficulties,  sheer  weariness 
did  not  stop  him  as  he  marched  to  his  re- 
markable feat, "  Rep.  Sidney  R.  Yates  CD- 
Ill.)  wrote  of  Natcher  in  a  newsletter  to  his 
district. 

There  are  those  who  chuckle  at  Natcher's 
slavish  devotion  to  standards  that,  after  all. 
don't  amount  to  much  in  the  larger  scheme 
of  Washington.  They  fault  him  for  not 
using  his  seniority  as  a  platform  to  speak 
out  on  the  issues  of  the  day.  With  a  larger 
staff,  with  a  press  secretary,  he  could  have 
been  a  voice,  they  say.  Maybe  even  a  speak- 
er. 

But  Natcher  is  content  to  be  the  No.  2 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
responsible  for  43  percent  of  the  federal 
budget— health,  human  services,  education 
and  labor- and  many  of  the  programs  that 
Americans  associate  with  the  most  basic 
functions  of  government. 

Besides,  there  is  something  to  be  said,  par- 
ticularly in  these  times,  for  one  who  sets 
standards  higher  than  those  required  of 
him.  and  sticks  to  them. 

This  is  why.  when  contentious  bills  are  de- 
bated and  the  speaker  comes  to  the  floor, 
Natcher  is  often  called  upon  to  preside.  A 
picture  of  fairness  and  parliamentary  prow- 
ess, he  generally  gets  a  standing  ovation 
from  both  sides  of  the  aisle  when  he  returns 
the  gavel. 

"He's  a  forceful  presence— almost  in  a 
military  way,"  said  Rep.  David  R.  Obey  (D- 
Wis.).  'He  taps  the  handle  of  the  gavel,  not 
the  head.  He  does  it  very  softly,  and  hell 
just  stand  there  and  keep  tapping  until  the 
House  is  silent." 

So  reverential  is  Natcher  toward  the 
House  that  he  has  faithfully  kept  a  journal, 
which  numljers  50  leather-bound  volumes, 
of  his  years  there.  He  also  has  written 
weekly  to  his  children  and  grandchildren- 
more  than  1.700  letters  altogether— about 
the  important  workings  of  Washington  as 
he  sees  them. 

And  so  yesterday,  as  Washington  was 
transfixed  by  the  spectacle  of  House  Speak- 
er Jim  Wright  (D-Tex.)  facing  possible  ruin 
before  the  ethics  conmilttee.  Natcher  was 
on  the  House  floor  fighting  for  $1.1  billion 
In  supplemental  appropriations  for  student 
loans,  worker  training  and  foster  care. 

•Its  the  most  important  matter  before 
the  House  today. "  he  said. 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  JEREMY  KAMRAS 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

or  CAUPOHNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  31,  1989 

Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
recognize  and  pay  tribute  to  Jeremy  Todd 
Kamras  on  the  occasion  of  his  bar  mitzvah. 
This  is  a  very  joyous  occasion  and,  indeed, 
one  of  ttie  most  important  events  in  the  life  of 
a  young  Jewish  man. 

It  is  on  this  occasion  that  a  male  Jew  is  rec- 
ognized as  fully  responsible  for  his  own  reli- 
gious and  moral  actions.  A  bar  mitzvah  is 
called  upon  to  read  a  prophetic  passage  from 
Scripture  to  the  synagogue  congregation  and, 
thereupon,  he  is  recognized  as  a  full  member 
of  ttie  congregation,  able  to  count  as  a 
memtier  of  tfie  required  quorum  of  10.  On  that 
occasion  the  parents  say  a  blessing:  "Blessed 
is  God  wtK)  has  now  freed  me  from  bearing 
full  responsibility  for  this  person." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  play  a  role  in 
this  special  moment  in  Jeremy's  life — the 
moment  wtien  he  will  become  an  adult  and 
accept  full  responsibility  for  his  own  actions.  I 
exterKJ  my  sincere  congratulations  to  both 
Jeremy  and  his  parents  on  the  occasion  of 
this  religious  turning  point  in  Jeremy's  life. 


NEW  JERSEY'S  POLISH  FESTIVAL 


UMI 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  31,  1989 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  focus  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  on  a  very  uplifting  event  that 
will  take  place  in  New  Jersey  on  June  4, 
1989.  On  this  day,  the  Polish  community  of 
New  Jersey  will  hold  its  18th  annual  Polish 
Heritage  Festival  at  the  Garden  State  Arts 
Center. 

Every  year,  the  Garden  State  Arts  Center 
hosts  a  number  of  festivals  that  are  spon- 
sored by  Vhe  diverse  ethnk:  communities  that 
are  represented  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 
The  money  that  is  raised  by  these  festivals 
goes  directly  to  the  cultural  fund  which,  in 
turn,  sponsors  free  cultural  activities  at  the 
Garden  State  Arts  Center.  Groups  that  benefit 
from  ttiese  activities  include  senior  citizens 
and  school  chikjren,  the  handk^apped  and  the 
disabled,  ttie  veterans,  and  the  disadvan- 
taged. These  activities  represent  a  commend- 
able effort  to  shine  a  bright  light  in  the  lives  of 
these  people. 

The  18th  annual  Polish  Heritage  Festival 
will  commerTKKate  a  special  anniversary  in  the 
lives  of  the  Polish  people.  This  coming  Sep- 
tember will  nwrk  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
invasion  of  Poland  by  the  Nazis  and  the 
Soviet  forces  at  the  beginning  of  World  War  II. 
The  tragic  anniversary  of  this  invask}n  ar>d  the 
courage  of  the  Polish  people  in  dealing  with 
the  ravages  of  war  will  be  rememt)ered  at  this 
festival.  The  festival's  theme  is  titled  "Poland, 
its  People,  History,  and  Culture  of  20th  Centu- 
ry" and  will  focus  on  Poland's  struggle  during 
World  War  II. 
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Chairing  the  festival  this  year  will  be  Mr. 
Andrew  Stolarz  of  Clifton,  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Stolarz  has  been  active  in  the  Polish  commu- 
nity of  the  Passaic-Clifton  area. 

I  commend  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Stolarz  and 
the  Polish  community  of  New  Jersey  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  and  wish  them  all  a 
successful  festival. 


KILDEE  HONORS  DR.  WILLIE 
COSDENA  THOMAS  GUNN 


HON.  DALE  E.  KILDEE 

OP  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  31,  1989 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Nation  a 
retirement  ceremony  that  will  be  held  Friday, 
June  2,  in  Flint,  Ml.  Dr.  Willie  Cosdena 
Thomas  Gunn  will  be  honored  for  her  33 
years  of  dedicated  and  extraordinary  service 
to  the  Flint  Board  of  Education. 

In  her  33  years  of  service.  Dr.  Gunn  has 
served  as  a  community  activist,  an  educator,  a 
counselor  consultant,  an  author,  and  a  lectur- 
er. She  earned  a  bachelor  of  science  degree 
from  Benedict  College,  a  masters  degree  in 
education,  and  a  masters  degree  in  guidance 
and  counseling  from  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan. She  also  received  a  business  certificate 
from  Reeds  Business  College  and  a  doctorate 
degree  from  Urban  Bible  College  School  of 
Religious  Studies.  Dr.  Gunn  taught  in  the  Flint 
public  schools,  Mott  Adult  High  School,  and 
was  an  adjunct  professor  at  tfie  Charies  Stew- 
art Mott  Community  College,  the  University  of 
Michigan,  and  Jordan  College.  Presently,  she 
will  be  retiring  from  the  position  of  guidance 
counselor  at  Southwestern  High  School. 

A  recipent  of  many  awards.  Dr.  Gunn  has 
t)een  honored  nationwide  for  her  contributions 
to  humanity.  Most  recently,  she  was  named 
"Counselor  of  the  Year"  by  the  Genesee  Area 
Association  for  Counseling  and  Development. 
She  has  served  on  many  prestigious  boards 
of  directors,  including  the  National  Association 
for  tfie  Advancement  of  Colored  People,  the 
Urtjan  League,  and  the  March  of  Dimes.  Cur- 
rently, she  serves  on  the  National  Association 
of  Media  Women  Board  of  Directors,  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Panhellenic  Educa- 
tion Foundation,  and  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan Counselors  Advisory  Board.  She  is  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Association  of  Media 
Women — Flint  Chapter,  and  the  national  so- 
rority of  Phi  Delta  Kappa  Midwestern  Region. 

Dr.  Gunn  has  succeeded  in  helping  shape 
the  lives  of  many  children  of  this  community. 
As  a  former  teacher,  I  can  appreciate  the 
awesome  responsibility  and  acute  sensitivity 
to  each  student's  needs  that  must  be  main- 
tained on  a  daily  basis.  The  enormous  effort 
Dr.  Gunn  has  put  forth  in  order  to  meet  those 
needs  is  greatly  appreciated  by  the  people  of 
the  Seventh  Congressional  District  of  Michi- 
gan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  distinguished  woman  who 
will  be  honored  on  June  2  has  demonstrated 
by  her  actk>ns  the  personification  of  true  com- 
munity service.  As  a  result  of  her  presence 
and  commitment  to  excellence  in  education. 
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Dr.  Gunn  has  succeeded  in  making  this  com- 
munity a  better  place  in  which  to  live.  It  gives 
me  great  pride  to  stand  before  you  today  and 
honor  such  a  tine  individual  and  give  her  tfie 
credit  she  so  richly  deserves. 


HONORING  ARLENE  KELLNER 
FOR  25  YEARS  OF  DISTIN- 
GUISHED SERVICE 


HON.  GARY  L  ACKERMAN 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  31,  1989 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  pay  tribute  to  a  truly  outstanding  woman, 
Arlene  Kellner,  who  is  being  honored  by  her 
colleagues  with  a  special  dinner  on  June  7. 
She  will  be  recognized  for  her  illustiious 
teaching  career,  which  is  culminating  after  25 
years  of  dedicated  service  to  the  New  York 
City  public  school  system,  nearly  all  of  them 
at  Public  School  89  in  Elmhurst,  Queens. 

Arlene  Kellner  is  that  rare  breed  of  teacher 
who  can  combine  discipline  with  inspiration: 
Her  students,  many  of  whom  are  learning 
English  as  a  second  language  and  do  not 
have  English-speaking  parents,  find  an  addi- 
tional reinforcement  of  their  English  training  in 
her  music  classes,  where  they  learn  to  sing  a 
variety  of  pieces.  Among  those  who  have  wit- 
nessed her  style  are  New  York  City  Mayor 
Edward  Koch,  who  made  a  special  point  of 
visiting  her  class  on  a  tour  of  P.S.  89. 

Born  May  28,  1934,  in  New  York  City, 
Arlene  Kellner  spent  the  greater  part  of  her 
childhood  in  the  Bronx,  living  on  Longfellow 
Road  until  her  marriage  to  Jacques  Kellner,  a 
Belgian-born  U.S.  citizen  who  served  in  the 
U.S.  Army  in  Japan  during  the  occupation. 

She  was  educated  at  James  Monroe  High 
School  in  the  Bronx,  and  then  earned  a  bach- 
elor of  arts  degree  in  language  arts  from 
Hunter  College,  She  was  employed  as  a 
public  school  teacher  before  the  birth  of  her 
son,  Mark,  in  1957. 

Returning  to  the  workplace  in  1965,  Arlene 
Kellner  spent  the  next  24  years  as  a  teacher 
of  music,  French  and  a  general  classroom 
teacher  at  P.S.  89.  It  is  estimated  that  literally 
thousands  of  students  passed  under  her  in- 
struction during  these  years.  During  her  time 
at  PS.  89,  Arlene  Kellner  earned  a  master  of 
arts  degree  in  education  from  Hunter  College 
and  was  active  in  the  United  Federation  of 
Teachers,  rising  to  the  position  of  chapter 
chairman  for  the  union  at  the  school. 

After  a  quarter-century  of  unfailing  service, 
Mrs.  Kellner  is  looking  forward  to  an  active  re- 
tirement. Her  husband  is  owner  of  Kelper 
International  Corp.,  an  exporting  business 
based  in  New  York  City.  Her  son  is  an  editor 
with  MIS  WEEK,  a  Fairchild  Publications  busi- 
ness newspaper  also  headquartered  in  the 
city. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  pay  tribute 
to  such  a  hardworking  and  inspirational  indi- 
vidual. I  call  on  my  colleagues  in  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  to  join  me  in  salut- 
ing Arlene  Kellner  for  her  selfless  dedication 
to  P.S.  89  and  the  entire  teaching  profession. 
I  wish  her  continued  success  and  best  wishes 
In  her  future  endeavors. 
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HON.  JAMES  A.  TRAFICANT,  JR. 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  31,  1989 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  honor  and  support  Feed  Our  Own  District, 
Inc.,  for  their  outstanding  efforts  to  desist 
hunger  in  my  own  17th  Congressional  District 
of  Ohio. 

Formed  in  January  1988,  FOOD,  Inc.,  has 
been  making  tremendous  headway  in  assist- 
ing impoverished  individuals  in  Mahoning  and 
Trumbull  Counties.  The  congregation  of  Ohev 
Tzedek  Temple  along  with  Rabbi  Mitchell  B. 
Kornspan  and  his  wife,  have  been  intrinsically 
involved  with  Feed  Our  Own  District,  Inc.,  in 
bolstering  efforts  to  aid  the  hungry  in  the  Ma- 
honing Valley.  This  congregation  is  one  of  the 
many  organizations  involved  in  this  continued 
activity. 

On  May  21,  1989,  Feed  Our  Own  District, 
Inc.,  sponsored  a  fund  raising  event  called 
Hands  Around  the  Valley.  This  event  raised 
thousands  of  dollars  for  the  Trumbull  and  Ma- 
honing County  Food  Coalition. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  great  pride  in  saluting 
the  efforts  of  Feed  Our  Own  District,  Inc.  Or- 
ganizations such  as  this  show  the  genuine 
concern  for  the  poor  and  hungry  in  my  district. 
This  organization  is  a  real  asset  to  my  district 
as  well  as  the  Nation,  and  I  wish  all  my  con- 
stituents involved  in  this  organization  the  best 
of  luck  in  the  future. 


PRACTICING  CITIZENSHIP 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  31,  1989 
Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  commend  teachers  across  our 
country  who  realize  that  the  Exxon  Valdez  oil- 
spill  tragedy  is  also  an  opportunity  to  educate 
our  youth  in  the  responsibilities  and  privileges 
of  citizenship.  Teachers  like  Ms.  Linda 
McCluskey  and  Mr.  Philip  Kottower  of  the 
George  P.  Miller  School  in  Alameda,  CA,  are 
teaching  the  democratic  process  by  having 
their  students  participate  in  that  process.  This 
may  be  the  most  important  exercise  these 
children  will  ever  do  during  their  schooling. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  are  letters  from 
Ms.  McCluskey  and  Mr.  Kottower's  fifth  grad- 
ers. I  would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
the  concerns,  suggestions,  and  observations 
of  these  young  citizens. 

Dear  Congressman  Miller:  What  do  you 
think  about  the  oil  spill  in  Valdez,  Alaska?  I 
think  Hazelwood  should  help  clean  up.  Can 
you  clean  up  the  oil  in  4  years?  I  feel  sorry 
for  the  sea  otters,  don't  you?  Almost  half  of 
the  population  of  the  sea  creatures  is  going 
down  about  10  percent. 
From. 

Alaine  Gozun. 

Dear  Congressbian  George  Miller:  I  hear 
that  you  know  some  stuff  about  the  oil  spill 
that  the  newspapers  can't  explain!  When  I 
grow  up  I  want  to  be  a  marine  biologist,  so 
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this  affects  me  a  lot!  Can  you  please  do 
something  about  this,  then  if  you  can't  then 
maybe  someone  you  know  can.  What  is  it 
that  us  kids  can't  do?  This  letter  may  not 
mean  anything  to  you,  but  it  means  a  lot  to 
me!  I'm  a  fifth  grader  that  is  concerned 
about  this  incident! 
Your  friend. 

Tiffany  Kiehn. 

Dear  Congressman  Miller:  My  class  at 
George  P.  Miller  wrote  essays  about  the  oil 
spill.  I  think  it  was  Hazelwood's  fault  be- 
cause he  was  drinking.  What  would  the 
people  of  Ca.  do  if  it  happened  in  one  of  the 
Ca.  beaches?  There  are  a  lot  of  beaches,  and 
in  the  summer  people  go  there. 
Concerned  person, 

Deon  Whittemore. 

Dear  Mr.  Congressman:  How  are  you 
doing.  I  hope  you're  doing  fine.  Hi.  My 
name  is  Tiffany  Sims.  I  am  10  years  old  in 
the  fifth  grade.  We  are  talking  a  lot  about 
the  oil  spill.  I  think  you  should  make  some- 
thing to  get  the  oil  spill  out  of  the  water. 
And  I  hope  everyone  who  was  in  trouble 
about  the  oil  spill  finds  out  what  they  are 
going  to  do. 

Your  friend. 

Tiffany  Sims. 

Congressman  George  Miller:  I  think  this 
accident  shouldn't  of  happened  because  of 
the  width  of  the  reef  coming  in  you 
shouldn't  come  close  enough  to  crash. 

Seven  James  Eng  Hong. 

Dear  Congressman  Miller:  I  am  very  sure 
you  want  the  oil  spill  cleaned  up.  So  do  all 
the  people  aroiind  the  world.  I  wonder  what 
the  world  would  look  like  if  the  oil  slick  had 
spread  all  over  the  United  States. 

Imagine  if  no  one  would  help  out.  All  I'm 
saying  is  that  I  hope  the  oil  slick  will  be 
cleaned  up  around  the  1990s.  If  I  lived  in 
Alaska.  I  would  try  to  get  my  friends  to  help 
out.  Alaska  has  a  serious  problem.  One  of 
the  serious  problems  is  the  animals.  The 
animals  life  is  in  big  danger.  I  wish  I  could 
help  out. 

Yours  truly, 

Michelle  Kahele. 
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gan.  In  1969  he  was  transfen^ed  to  the  area  V 
office  in  Flint  as  part  of  the  engineering  staff 
responsible  for  23  counties  in  southeastern 
Michigan.  As  a  civil  engineer  technician,  John 
is  now  responsible  for  drainage,  erosion  con- 
trol, agriculture  waste  handling,  and  storage 
projects. 

During  John's  long  and  distinguished 
career,  he  has  received  five  cash  awards,  six 
promotions,  and  had  three  of  his  work  im- 
provement suggestions  adopted  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Also,  in  1979  John 
was  awarded  the  Certificate  of  Appreciation 
by  the  Department. 

I  am  proud  of  the  work  that  John  has  done 
for  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  for  the  people 
of  Michigan.  On  behalf  of  the  citizens  in  my 
10th  Congressional  District  who  have  benefit- 
ed from  his  34  years  of  service.  I  wanted  to 
extend  my  best  wishes  for  a  happy  and  re- 
warding retirement. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  JOHN  F.  BOEFF 


HON.  BILL  SCHUEHE 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  31,  1989 
Mr.  SCHUETTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  ad- 
miration and  respect  that  I  rise  today  to  pay 
tribute  to  John  F.  Boeff,  who  is  retiring  from 
the  Soil  Conservation  Sen/ice  of  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  after  a  distinguished 
34-year  career.  John  advanced  from  a  young 
engineering  aide  to  a  civil  engineer  technician, 
serving  in  positions  in  the  counties  of 
Shiawassee,  Clinton,  and  Genesee,  which 
covers  most  of  the  southeastern  Michigan 
area. 

John  joined  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture in  1955  in  Corunna,  Ml,  initially  working 
on  surface  and  subsurface  drainage,  erosion 
control,  and  conservation  planning.  After 
working  on  approximately  430  projects  John 
was  transfen-ed  in  1967  to  the  Ovid  constmc- 
tion  unit  where  he  worked  on  Public  Law  566 
flood  control  projects  in  southeastern  Michi- 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  CYNTHIANA 
BROWN 


HON.  HOWARD  L  BERMAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  31,  1989 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
express  my  admiration,  respect  and  gratitude 
to  Cynthiana  Brown,  assistant  principal  of 
Seeds  University  Elementary  School.  After  42 
years  as  a  teacher  and  administrator,  Cynth- 
iana is  retiring.  She  will  be  greatly  missed. 

Throughout  her  distinguished  career  as  an 
educator,  Cynthiana's  commitment  to  the 
learning  process  has  never  faltered.  Since 
1947,  when  she  joined  Seeds  University  Ele- 
mentary School  as  a  first  grade  teacher,  she 
has  worked  tirelessly  to  uphold  the  school's 
excellent  tradition  of  administering  the  finest 
education  to  thousands  of  children.  Her  hu- 
manitarian commitment  to  cherish,  recognize 
and  nurture  every  child's  uniqueness  while 
providing  a  strong  academic  foundation  has 
earned  her  a  well-deserved  reputation  as  an 
outstanding  leader  in  elementary  level  educa- 
tion. 

Her  service  with  Seeds  University  Elementa- 
ry School  has  helped  countless  children 
become  devoted,  eager  learners  with  a  zest  to 
grow  intellectually,  socially,  emotionally,  and 
physically.  All  of  those  fortunate  enough  to 
know  Cynthiana  have  been  enriched  by  her 
ability  to  communicate  the  great  lessons  she 
has  learned  in  this  selfless  service.  Her  tire- 
less gifts  of  time  and  energy  demonstrate  the 
importance  of  our  community  and  the  respon- 
sibility to  give  to  others  as  well  as  to  receive 
from  them. 

Cynthiana  received  her  B.A.  in  education 
from  UCLA  in  1945  and  shortly  thereafter  re- 
ceived her  masters  in  administration  from  the 
University  of  Southern  California.  She  was 
born  and  grew  up  in  Los  Angeles.  She  had  a 
happy  childhood  and  has  devoted  her  life  to 
creating  the  same  for  all  children.  Her  lively 
curiosity  about  the  world  around  her  leads  her 
to  correspond  with  more  than  25  pen  pals, 
some  of  whom  she  has  written  to  for  over  25 
years. 
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Cynthiana  Brown  has  an  impressive  record 
of  dedication  to  self-understanding  and  cre- 
ative expression  tfirougfi  the  joy  of  learning.  It 
is  an  hoTKX  to  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
saluting  this  remarkable  woman. 


NEW  JERSEYS  ITALIAN 
FESTIVAL 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

or  NFW  JEKSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  31,  1989 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  10, 
1989,  New  Jersey's  Italian  community  will 
showcase  their  culture  and  traditions  as  part 
of  the  19th  annual  Festa  Itallana  to  be  held  at 
the  Garden  State  Arts  Center.  The  Festa  Ita- 
Kana  is  the  culmination  of  year-long  activities 
by  a  group  of  unselfish  and  dedicated  volun- 
teers who  will  Ije  demonstrating  the  rich  cul- 
tural heritage  of  New  Jersey's  Italian  commu- 
nity. 

As  an  Italian-American,  I  am  proud  to  be 
able  to  share  with  my  colleagues  some  details 
about  this  very  interesting  and  commendable 
event. 

Every  year,  the  Garden  State  Arts  Center 
hosts  a  number  of  festivals  that  are  spon- 
sored by  the  diverse  ethnic  communities  that 
are  represented  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 
The  money  that  is  raised  by  these  festivals 
goes  directly  to  the  cultural  fund  which,  in 
turn,  sponsors  free  cultural  activities  at  the 
Garden  State  Arts  Center.  Groups  that  bene- 
fits from  these  activities  include  senior  citizens 
and  schoolchildren,  the  handicapped  and  the 
disabled,  the  veterans,  and  the  disadvan- 
taged. These  activities  represent  a  commend- 
able effort  to  shine  a  bright  light  in  the  lives  of 
these  people. 

The  19th  annual  Festa  Italiana  will  feature 
the  good  Italian  food,  the  music  and  darKe, 
the  artifacts  and  traditions  that  have  long 
been  associated  with  Americans  of  Italian 
origin.  One  of  the  highlights  of  this  year's  fes- 
tival will  be  the  featuring  of  several  talented 
indivkluals  including  Mary  Mancini  who  will  join 
Pat  Coopert.  Bobby  Rydall,  and  Lou  Monti. 

Chairing  this  year's  festival  is  Mr.  Anthony 
Lordi.  Jr.,  of  Linden.  NJ.  Mr.  Lordi  has  been 
active  in  putting  together  the  Festa  Italiana 
sirKe  the  festival's  inception  1 9  years  ago.  He 
is  the  past  president  of  many  Italian  organiza- 
tions in  the  Linden-Rahway  area  of  New 
Jersey. 

I  extend  to  Mr.  Lordi  and  the  many  Italian 
Anrtericans  who  are  involved  in  putting  togeth- 
er this  festival  my  best  wishes  for  a  successful 
event 


HONORING  MR.  ROBERT  P. 
GROG AN 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  LAGOMARSINO 

OP  CAUPORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  31,  1989 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  nse 
today  to  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  hon- 
oring Robert  F.  Grogan  for  his  29  years  of 
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service  to  the  city  of  Santa  Maria,  CA.  Mr. 
Grogan  plans  to  retire  on  June  1,  1989. 

Mr.  Grogan  was  born  in  Fowler,  CA,  grad- 
uated from  high  school  in  Fresno,  CA,  and 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Redlands, 
CA,  with  a  bachelors  degree  in  economics. 
After  college,  he  served  4  years  in  the  U.S. 
Navy  during  the  Korean  conflict  as  a  pilot  of 
carrier-based  aircraft.  Following  the  conflict, 
Grogan  attended  graduate  school  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  Berkeley,  where  he  re- 
ceived a  masters  degree  in  public  administra- 
tion. 

Mr.  Grogan  began  his  career  with  the  city  of 
Santa  Maria  as  an  administrative  assistant  im- 
mediately after  his  graduation  from  Berkeley, 
in  February  1960.  Three  years  later,  the  city 
council  appointed  him  as  city  administrator,  a 
position  he  has  held  since  that  time. 

In  his  nearly  three  decades  of  service  to 
Santa  Maria,  the  city  has  established  a  sound 
economic  base  through  several  downtown  de- 
velopments. His  term  as  administrator  has 
brought  about  extensive  renovations  and  im- 
provements including  complete  reevaluation 
and  repair  of  the  city's  sewer  and  water  sys- 
tems, the  construction  of  both  a  senior  center 
and  a  community  center  as  well  as  the  up- 
grade and  refurbishing  of  local  parks. 

While  working  as  city  administrator,  Grogan 
also  served  as  an  official  member  of  several 
organizations.  In  the  past,  he  has  acted  as  the 
chairman  of  the  Central  Coast  Regional  Crimi- 
nal Justice  Planning  Board,  as  a  member, 
then  as  chairman  of  the  Commission  on 
Peace  Officers  Standards  and  Training,  as  the 
original  president  of  the  California  City  Manag- 
er Foundation,  and  president  of  the  League  of 
California  Cities  City  Manager's  Department 
and  International  City  Management  State  As- 
sociation. 

Mr.  Grogan  is  also  a  retired  member  of  the 
U.S.  Naval  Reserve  and  was  a  commanding 
officer  of  the  Naval  Reserve  Intelligence  Unit 
at  Naval  Postgate  School  in  Monterey,  CA, 
where  he  held  the  rank  of  captain. 

Mr.  Grogan  has  proven  to  be  a  valuable  citi- 
zen as  well  as  a  vital  element  in  the  growth 
and  development  of  the  city  of  Santa  Maria, 
CA.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  honor- 
ing my  good  friend  Mr.  Grogan  for  his  many 
years  of  service  to  the  city  and  in  wishing  him 
and  his  wife  Aggie  the  very  best  for  the  future. 


NATIONAL  SPINA  BIFIDA  MONTH 


HON.  ROMANO  L.  MAZZOLI 

OF  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  31,  1989 
Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  spina  bifida,  a 
condition  which  results  from  the  failure  of  the 
spine  to  close  properly  during  prenatal  devel- 
opment, is  a  most  comnron  birth  defect,  oc- 
curnng  in  approximately  1  of  every  1,000 
births.  Unfortunately,  this  condition  remains 
little  known  and  little  understood. 

In  years  past  I  have  introduced  legislation. 
designating  October  as  "National  Spina  Bifida 
Month,"  and  I  have  been  pleased  with  the 
strong  display  of  support  I  received  from  my 
House  colleagues.  Once  again  I  am  introduc- 
ing a  resolution  to  designate  October  1989.  as 
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"National  Spina  Bifida  Month,"  and  once 
again  I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  measure. 

Proper  facilities  to  treat  spina  bifida  and 
professionals  specializing  in  the  latest  and 
most  effective  treatment  for  children  with 
spina  bifida  are  limited  nationwide. 

It  is,  therefore,  fitting  that  there  be  a  Feder- 
al proclamation  designating  October  1989,  as 
"National  Spina  Bifida  Month."  Such  a  procla- 
mation will  Increase  public  awareness  of  the 
problem  and,  we  hope,  stimulate  the  interest 
and  concern  needed  to  increase  research 
leading  to  the  discovery  of  a  cure  for  this  con- 
dition. 


ST.  ANTHONYS  HIGH  SCHOOL 
BASKETBALL  TEAM  NO.  1  IN 
THE  NATION 


HON.  FRANK  J.  GUARINI 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  31,  1989 

Mr.  GUARINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  my 
colleagues  to  join  in  this  salute  to  a  Jersey 
City  high  school,  small  in  size,  but  giant  in 
ability.  The  school  I  speak  of  is  St.  Anthony's 
High  School  which  a  few  weeks  ago  won  the 
USA  Today's  No.  1  rank  for  high  school  boys' 
basketball  teams  in  the  entire  Nation. 

Housed  in  a  70-year-old  three-story  walk-up 
building  which  was  taken  over  by  the  Catholic 
education  system  after  the  building  was  aban- 
doned as  Public  School  No.  4  in  1952.  This 
fine  institution  of  learning  is  setting  an  out- 
standing example  of  how  grit  and  determina- 
tion can  cause  young  Americans  to  excel  de- 
spite difficult  circumstances. 

The  school,  whose  faculty  is  staffed  by  Feli- 
cian  Sisters,  Marist  Brothers,  laymen,  laywo- 
men  and  diocesan  priests  has  320  students  in 
a  10  classroom  structure  which  has  absolutely 
no  recreation  facilities. 

Despite  this  fact,  St.  Anthony's  High  School 
team,  under  the  direction  of  Robert  Huriey, 
Sr.,  a  Hudson  County  probation  officer,  who  is 
their  part-time  coach,  and  Sister  Mary  Felicia, 
as  principal,  and  Sister  Mary  Alan,  director  of 
development  and  athletics,  stands  out  truly  as 
a  diamond  on  rough  edges  of  our  society. 

At  a  time  when  our  Nation  Is  being  be- 
sieged with  terrible  statistics  concerning  anti- 
social behavior,  drug  and  alcohol  addiction, 
St.  Anthony's  team  has  traveled  to  10  States 
winning  50  straight  games  including  a  perfect 
32  this  year,  setting  a  State  record  for  victo- 
ries in  one  season,  all  with  no  home  court  to 
practice  or  play  games. 

It  has  been  necessary  for  this  determined 
group  to  use  an  80-year-old  building,  known 
as  White  Eagle  Hall,  which  is  about  10  blocks 
from  the  school.  Each  day  when  they  go  in  to 
practice  they  must  first  move  the  bingo  tables 
in  a  very  cramped  facility  which  does  not  meet 
the  official  measurements  for  basketball  com- 
petition. 

I  tielieve  the  magnitude  of  their  accomplish- 
ments is  best  related  in  the  following  newspa- 
per accounts. 
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[Prom  the  USA  Today,  Mar.  20,  1989] 
Perfect  Season:  Jersey  City  (NJ)  St.  An- 
thony.   USA    Today's    No.    Iranked    high 
school   boys  basketball   team,    finishes   its 
season  with  a  32-0  record. 

St.  Anthony  Adds  Title  to  Perfect  Year 
(By  Peter  Brewlngton) 

East  Rutherford.  N.J. —Jersey  City  St. 
Anthony  High  capped  a  32-0  season  Sunday 
with  one  of  its  most  difficult  victories.  62-55 
against  Elizabeth  in  the  championship  game 
of  the  first  state  Tournament  of  Champi- 
ons. 

The  Friars  defended  the  top  spot  in  the 
USA  Today  Super  25  they  have  held  all 
season.  Their  56th  consecutive  victory  se- 
cured that  spot. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  March  20] 
St.  Anthony  Takes  Title  to  End  At  32-0 
East  Rutherford,  NJ.  March  19.— St.  An- 
thony High  School  of  Jersey  City,  with  one 
of  the  smallest  enrollments  in  New  Jersey, 
ended  a  superb  season  and  made  state  bas- 
ketball history  today  with  a  62-55  victory 
over  Elizabeth  in  the  first  Tournament  of 
Champions.  The  triumph  came  before  a 
crowd  of  8,514  at  Byrne  Meadowlands 
Arena. 

This  year  was  the  first  time  New  Jersey 
held  a  tournament  to  crown  overall  champi- 
ons in  boys'  and  girls'  basketball.  In  previ- 
ous seasons,  the  state  recognized  titlehold- 
ers  in  four  size  classifications  for  public 
schools  and  two  for  parochial  schools. 

[From  the  Hudson  Disptach] 

Perfect  Friars  Win  Title 

(By  Brian  Heyman) 

East  Rutherford.— Coach  Bob  Hurley  of 
St.  Anthony  High  School  and  the  Friars'  co- 
captains  his  son  Bobby,  and  Jerry  Walker, 
stood  near  midcourt  posing  for  the  cameras. 

Together,  they  were  holding  a  huge  cham- 
pionship trophy,  crowned  with  a  golden  bas- 
ketball. It  looked  rather  heavy,  but  it  prob- 
ably didn't  feel  that  way.  After  all,  these 
three  were  walking  on  air  at  the  time. 

Or  so  it  seemed. 

"We  did  it."  an  ecstatic  Bob  Hurley  said  a 
short  while  later.  "Coast-to-coast.  we're  the 
best  there  was  this  year  in  the  United 
States." 

Hurley  and  his  fabulous  Friars  had  just 
beaten  Elizabeth  62-55.  yesterday  in  front 
of  8,514  fans  at  Meadowlands  Arena  in  the 
title  game  of  New  Jersey's  inaugural  Tour- 
nament of  Champions. 

It  was  the  conclusion  to  the  greatest  high 
school  basketball  season  this  state  has  every 
known.  St.  Anthony,  the  tiny  Jersey  City 
school  with  an  enrollment  of  310  students 
and  with  no  home  court,  finished  32-0  set- 
ting a  state  record  for  victories  in  one 
season. 

But  most  impressively,  the  Friars  clinched 
the  national  championship— the  final  No.  1 
ranking  in  USA  Today's  high  school  hoop 
poll. 

"This  is  going  to  be  Our  Championship 
Season,"  said  Coach  Hurley,  whose  team 
earlier  had  captured  its  New  Jersey  record 
seventh  straight  Parochial  B  state  title  and 
has  now  won  50  consecutive  games  over  two 
seasons.  "This  is  the  Broadway  play  for  St. 
Anthony  High  School.  Nothing  before 
this— or  nothing  after  this— will  ever  be  the 
same  as  the  first  of  everything  that  we  did. 
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[From  the  Jersey  Journal] 
Hurley.  Walker  Earn  All-State  Honors 

(By  Tom  Canavan) 
Bob  Hurley  and  Jerry  Walker,  the  center- 
pieces who  carried  St.  Anthony  to  an  unde- 
feated season  and  the  first  undisputed  state 
title,  headline  the  Associated  Press'  1988- 
1989  New  Jersey  All  State  High  school  bas- 
ketball team. 

In  addition  to  the  leadership  we  must  give 
credit  and  our  thanks  to  the  following  teen- 
age members  of  the  team: 

Bob  Hurley,  Jr.,  premier  guard  in  New 
Jersey.  He  has  won  a  scholarship  to  Duke 
University; 

Jerry  Walker,  one  of  the  top  power  for- 
wards in  the  country.  We  will  be  attending 
Seton  Hall; 

Terry  Dehere— Developed  into  a  top-notch 
guard  in  his  senior  season,  his  first  as  a 
starter.  He  also  is  bound  for  Seton  Hall; 

Jose  Ortiz— Moved  to  Jersey  City  from 
native  Puerto  Rico  in  off  season. 

Rodrick  Rhodes— Called  the  best  ninth 
grader  in  the  country; 

Sean  Rooney— Missed  most  of  the  season 
since  suffering  a  severe  ligament  injury 
(ankle)  against  All  Hallows— worked  hard  to 
get  back  in  condition  for  the  Tournament  of 
Champions; 

Danny  Hurley— Bobby's  younger  brother, 
a  sophmore.  has  great  long  range  shooting 
ability; 

Woodrow  Williams— Sophomore  forward 
with  great  potential; 

Mark  Harris— Defensive  sparkplug 
.  .  .  outstanding  on  the  ball  defender; 

Darren  Savino— Outstanding  open  court 
shooter  ...  a  smart  defensive  player; 

Lamont  Street— A  junior  .  .  .  promoted  to 
varsity  in  early  January; 

George  Dunbar— Senior— hard  working 
player  in  the  limited  time  he 
received  .  .  .  has  potential  to  be  a  good 
small  college  player; 

James  Wright— Led  junior  varsity  in  scor- 
ing; 

Michael  Goines— Only  a  freshman,  was 
called  up  from  junior  varsity  when  Friars 
suffered  a  number  of  injuries  .  .  .  has  good 
potential. 

In  my  long  period  of  community  service,  I 
have  never  witnessed  the  enthusiasm  not  only 
in  our  Hudson  County  community  but  the 
entire  State  of  New  Jersey  regarding  this 
school  without  a  gymnasium.  In  addition  to 
outstanding  athletic  ability,  the  good  nuns  and 
other  members  of  the  faculty  have  adopted  as 
their  challenge:  "Be  the  Best  That  You  Can 
Be." 
They  teach: 

It  is  not  a  matter  of  reaching  the  top,  but 
of  going  a  little  higher  .  .  .  sharing  oneself 
.  .  .  unending  energy  means  unending  en- 
thusiasm. 

The  faculty  aims  to  offer  intellectually  stimu- 
lating classes.  These  classes  allow  each  stu- 
dent to  understand  the  workings  of  the  world 
around  them,  to  become  aware  of  their  own 
potential,  and  to  realize  that  with  education 
comes  a  moral  responsibility  to  use  knowl- 
edge as  a  t(X>l  to  benefit  the  community. 

The  students  are  urged  to  accept  the  les- 
sions  offered  in  the  classroom  and  to  put 
them  into  practice,  not  only  within  the  school, 
but  also  in  the  larger  community. 

The  administration  aims  to  provide  the  nec- 
essary atmosphere  in  the  school  which  allows 
for  the  growth  of  each  individual  student  in  the 
(Xjntext  of  a  caring,  Christian  environment. 
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What  impresses  me  the  most  is  the  feeling 
of  the  students  and  faculty  members  who  re- 
flect their  feelings  in  the  following: 

"There  is  a  family  spirit  here  which  moti- 
vates everyone— it's  a  driving  force  in  the 
school.  "—Brother  Ralph  Dinielli. 

"Teachers  understand  you.  believe  in  you 
and  care  for  you.  The  upperclassmen  look 
out  for  you,"— Morris  Cuadra  '90. 

"It's  exciting!  I've  learned  to  program  a 
computer  to  do  everything  but  dance."— 
John  Randall  '88. 

"Here  at  St.  Anthony's  we  are  given  the 
freedom  to  become  responsible  and  inde- 
pendent young  people  .  .  .  "— Yesenia  Ro- 
driguez '90. 

"St.  Anthony's  is  a  special  place  to  me. 
Knowing  that  studenU  appreciate  what  you 
do  for  them  makes  me  feel  very  good  about 
teaching."— Francis  Kochanski. 

St.  Anthony  High  Sch(X)l  is  open  to  all  quali- 
fied students  regardless  of  race,  religion, 
handicap,  or  ethnic  origin. 

Students  are  described  by  Sr.  Mary  Angel- 
ica; 

Friar  effort  is  untiring,  spirit  is  un- 
matched, SAHS  students  are  super. 

The  team  has  been  receiving  many  acco- 
lades with  visits  being  arranged  by  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  and  the  New  York  Mer- 
cantile Exchange. 

Those  in  the  community  while  expressing  a 
tremendous  sense  of  pride  have  now  been 
given  a  challenge  of  responsibility  in  assisting 
this  determined  school  and  the  students  to  fi- 
nally have  a  presentable  gymnasium  in  which 
to  practice.  I  am  pleased  that  a  nucleus  of 
civic-minded  community  leaders,  including  Su- 
perior Court  Judge  Kevin  Callahan,  are  taking 
a  deep  interest  in  the  just  cause  to  assist  this 
young  group  which  has  done  so  much  with  so 
little,  proving  that  some  young  people  can  do 
more  and  more  with  less  and  less  and  are  de- 
sen/ing  of  our  support. 

It  is  with  this  view  in  mind  that  I  have  con- 
tacted Maj.  Gen.  Francis  Gerard,  director  of 
the  New  Jersey  Department  of  Defense,  to 
allow  them  to  use  the  armory  for  practice  ses- 
sions. 

In  addition,  a  salute  by  Gov.  Thomas  Kean 
has  been  scheduled,  and  I  have  asked  Presi- 
dent George  Bush  to  greet  the  team  at  the 
White  House.  It  will  be  an  everiasting  honor 
for  these  youngsters,  who  are  No.  1  in  the 
entire  Nation,  to  be  received  and  congratulat- 
ed by  our  Nation's  No.  1  citizen. 

I  am  certain  that  my  colleagues  here  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  wish  to  join  me  in 
this  salute  and  success  story  for  this  high 
school  team  whose  time  of  need  has  indeed 
arrived. 


CHRISTINA  MARIE  BERWICK 


HON.  RONALD  K.  MACHTLEY 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  31,  1989 
Mr.  MACHTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  dis- 
tinct pleasure  to  congratulate  Christina  Marie 
Benwick,  of  Smithfield,  Rl,  this  year's  recipient 
of  the  First  Annual  Ronald  K.  Machtley  Award 
for  LaSalle  Academy  in  Providence,  Rl. 
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This  award  is  presented  to  the  student, 
chosen  by  LaSalle  Academy,  who  demon- 
strates a  mature  blend  of  academic  achieve- 
ment community  InvolvenDent,  and  leadership 
qualities. 

Christina  has  clearly  met  this  criteria  by 
being  a  member  of  the  Rhode  Island  Honor 
Society  and  the  National  Honor  Society.  Her 
extracurricular  activities  include  cocaptain  of 
the  womens'  cross-country  team  and  a 
meml)er  of  the  social  concerns  committee. 
She  was  also  a  participant  in  the  Stargazer 
Mime  musical  act  at  LaSalle  Academy. 

I  commend  Christina  for  her  achievements 
and  wish  her  all  the  best  in  her  future  endeav- 
ors. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  GERALDINE 
HAMILL 


HON.  BILL  SCHUETTE 

OP  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  31,  1989 

Mr.  SCHUETTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great 
admiration  and  respect  that  I  rise  today  to  pay 
tribute  to  Geraldine  "Gerry"  Hamill,  who  is  re- 
tiring on  June  9,  1989,  from  the  Shiawassee 
County  Tax  Description  Office  after  35  years 
of  dedicated  service. 

Gerry  has  been  a  resident  of  Shiawassee 
County  most  of  her  life,  graduating  from  Cor- 
unna  High  School.  She  began  her  career  on 
January  3,  1955,  in  the  Shiawassee  County 
Abstract  Office  as  a  deputy  abstractor.  In 
1963,  she  transferred  to  the  Shiawassee 
County  Tax  Description  Office  and  in  1969 
she  was  promoted  to  director.  It  was  due  to 
Gerry's  efforts  and  supervision  that  the  tax 
description  office  became  the  first  county 
office  in  Shiawassee  County  to  be  computer- 
ized, thereby  better  serving  the  citizens  of 
Shiawassee  County. 

Gerry  presently  serves  on  the  Shiawassee 
County  Allocation  Board  and  is  actively  partici- 
pating in  the  Shiawassee  County  court  house 
restoration  project.  She  is  also  a  member  and 
past  officer  of  tt>e  American  Business 
Women's  Association. 

I  am  proud  of  ttie  work  that  Gerry  has  done 
for  tfie  Shiawassee  County  Tax  Description 
Office  and  for  the  people  of  Shiawassee 
County.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  the  House  join 
me  in  saluting  the  hard  work  and  dedication  of 
Gerry  Hamill  and  in  wishing  Gerry  and  her 
husband  of  45  years.  Bob,  the  best  for  the 
future. 


CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
THE  SACRAMENTO  COMMUNI- 
TY CABLE  FOUNDATION  'WE 
SENIORS"  PRODUCTION 


UMI 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  31,  1989 

Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recognition  of 
Oldef  Americans  Month,  I  rise  today  to  pay 
tribute  the  Sacramento  Community  Cable 
FoufKlation  and  the  "We  Seniors "  video  pro- 
duction team. 
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The  Sacramento  Community  Cable  Founda- 
tion is  to  be  commended  for  their  leadership 
and  foresight  in  establishing  the  weekly  "We 
Seniors"  public  information  program.  Although 
there  are  over  1,700  public  access  centers 
across  the  country,  Sacramento  is  one  of  only 
a  handful  of  communities  to  have  organized 
an  active  senior  video  production  group  to  ad- 
dress the  issues  affecting  our  senior  citizens. 
The  50  talented  seniors  who  compose  the 
"We  Seniors"  team  have  succeeded  in  creat- 
ing and  producing  inspiring  programs  that 
have  covered  a  broad  range  of  interests  from 
ragtime  music  and  original  poems  by  seniors 
to  catastrophic  health  care  and  senior  housing 
alternatives. 

Every  Monday  evening  on  channel  47  of  the 
Sacramento  Community  Cable  Foundation, 
the  senior  citizens  of  my  community  are  treat- 
ed to  insightful  programs  produced  solely  to 
inform  them  of  issues  that  so  readily  affect 
them.  Thanks  to  the  creativity  and  leadership 
of  the  'We  Seniors"  team,  seniors  have  been 
provided  with  informative  programs  on  legisla- 
tive action,  health  and  wellness,  senior  citizen 
organizations  and  activities  in  which  they  can 
participate.  Such  programming  encourages 
the  senior  citizens  of  Sacramento  to  be  active, 
involved,  and  contributing  members  of  our 
community. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  Sacramento 
Cable  Community  Foundation  and  the  talented 
"We  Seniors"  team  for  contributing  their  time, 
skills,  and  dedicated  service  to  make  this  pro- 
gram such  a  great  success.  On  behalf  of  the 
people  of  Sacramento,  I  offer  sincere  thanks 
to  the  "We  Seniors"  team  and  extend  my 
best  wishes  for  continued  success  in  all  of 
their  future  endeavors. 


KILDEE  PAYS  TRIBUTE  TO  JOHN 
F.  BOEFF 


HON.  DALE  E.  KILDEE 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  31,  1989 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  John  F.  Boeff  who  will  retire  on 
June  2,  1989,  from  a  career  which  has  seen 
34  years  of  public  service.  Throughout  his 
long  career  in  the  Soil  Conservation  Service, 
Mr.  Boeff  has  modeled  the  characteristics  that 
we  so  highly  cherish  in  any  Individual:  The 
desire  to  work  toward  excellence,  and  the  ca- 
pacity to  see  that  goal  come  to  fruition. 

A  valued  engineer,  Mr.  Boeff's  skills  have 
contributed  to  the  success  of  projects 
throughout  the  State  of  Michigan.  Unafraid  of 
a  challenge,  Mr.  Boeff  took  part  in  430  sepa- 
rate projects  during  his  assignment  to  the  Cor- 
unna  work  unit  from  1955  to  1967,  working  on 
surface  and  subsurface  drainage,  erosion  con- 
trol, and  conservation  planning.  His  2-year  as- 
signment to  the  Flint  construction  unit  saw  his 
skills  applied  to  10  Puolic  Law  566  flood  con- 
trol projects  throughout  southeastern  Michi- 
gan. Since  that  time,  Mr.  Boeff  has  worked  in 
the  area  5  Flint  office,  which  deals  with  ero- 
sion control,  drainage,  and  agricultural  waste 
handling  and  storage  for  23  Michigan  coun- 
ties. The  widescale  flooding  which  struck  my 
district  in  1987  gave  rise  to  Mr.  Boeff's  in- 
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volvement  in  the  Emergency  Watershed  Pro- 
gram. We  all  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  his 
efforts  in  tf^at  project. 

Mr.  Boeff's  contributions  have  not  gone  un- 
noticed. He  has  received  five  cash  awards 
during  his  34  years  of  sen/ice,  as  well  as  a 
certificate  of  appreciation.  His  drive  toward  ex- 
cellence led  him  to  make  a  number  of  work 
improvement  suggestions  that  were  readily 
adopted  by  his  agency.  Furthermore,  he  has 
received  six  promotions  during  his  career. 
And,  as  evidence  of  his  encompassing  com- 
mitment to  public  service,  he  has  spent  5 
years  as  a  Boy  Scout  leader. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  draw  your  attention,  and  the 
attention  of  my  fellow  Representatives,  to  Mr. 
John  F.  Boeff,  whose  commitment  to  public 
service  we  all  share,  and  from  whose  pursuit 
of  excellence  we  can  all  learn.  His  skill  and 
experience  will  be  missed  throughout  the 
State  of  Michigan  when  he  retires  June  2.  It  is 
indeed  a  great  honor  and  pleasure  for  me  to 
pay  tribute  to  him  on  this  day. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  LUCY  GAMBERG 
HUSACK 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  31,  1989 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  praise  Lucy  Gamberg 
Husack,  a  personal  friend  of  mine  for  over  20 
years,  for  her  tireless  efforts  to  improve  the 
Brighton  Beach,  Coney  Island,  and  Manhattan 
Beach  communities. 

Lucy  Gamberg  Husack  is  a  woman  who  has 
always  devoted  herself  to  others.  Recently, 
Lucy,  a  founder  and  former  president  of  the 
Shorefront  Inter-Agency  Council,  was  honored 
for  'a  lifetime  of  civil  service".  The  diverse  au- 
dience ranging  In  age  from  eariy  childhood  to 
later  adulthood  paid  special  tribute  to  Lucy's 
efforts  to  bridge  the  generation  gap  between 
the  young  and  old. 

Lucy  also  serves  on  the  Community  Adviso- 
ry Board  at  Coney  Island  Hospital  where  she 
helps  make  people  aware  of  medical  prob- 
lems. Lucy  also  serves  as  vice  president  of 
the  Brighton  Beach  branch  of  the  Lincoln  Sav- 
ings Bank,  where  she  has  created  a  banking 
program  to  assist  many  of  Brighton  Beach's 
new  Russian  immigrants. 

Lucy  also  served  for  the  past  10  years  on 
Community  Board  13  where  she  plays  a  direct 
role  in  planning  the  distribution  of  city  funds 
for  four  communities,  including  Brighton 
Beach,  Coney  Island,  Manhattan  Beach,  and 
Seagate.  You  can  rest  assured  that  Lucy  en- 
ables Shorefront  senior  citizens  to  get  their 
share  of  the  city's  budget  through  her  persist- 
ent lobbying. 

It's  safe  to  say  her  accomplishments 
exceed  her  years.  Let  me  just  highlight  one  of 
Lucy's  many  victories  in  over  30  years  of 
Shorefront  activism.  Lucy  helped  convince  the 
New  York  City  bureaucracy  that  a  new  com- 
munity college  was  needed— and  beautiful 
Manhattan  Beach  was  the  ideal  location. 
Kingsborough  Community  College— an  out- 
standing educational  institution  serving  thou- 
sands  of   daytime   and   evening   students- 
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exists  today.  Lucy  deserves  a  great  deal  of 
the  credit  for  making  that  dream  come  true. 

Lucy  Gamberg  Husack  is  the  rare  person 
who  becomes  a  local  institution.  After  many 
years  of  devotion  to  the  Brooklyn  community, 
her  name  has  become  synonomous  with  the 
Shorefront's  vibrant  senior  community. 

Naturally,  I  look  forward  to  working  with 
Lucy  for  many  more  years  to  come  on  the  var- 
ious challenges  still  confronting  our  growing 
community.  I  am  proud,  in  short,  to  call  Lucy  a 
friend  and  a  close  adviser. 


JAMES  T.  BROADMEADOW 

HON.  RONALD  K.  MACHTLEY 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  31,  1989 

Mr.  MACHTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  dis- 
tinct pleasure  to  congratulate  James  T.  Broad- 
meadow,  of  Pawtucket,  Rl,  this  year's  recipi- 
ent of  the  First  Annual  Ronald  K.  Machtley 
Award  for  St.  Raphael  Academy  in  Pawtucket, 
Rl. 

This  award  is  presented  to  the  student, 
chosen  by  St.  Raphael  Academy,  who  demon- 
strates a  mature  blend  of  academic  achieve- 
ment, community  involvement,  and  leadership 
qualities. 

James  has  clearly  met  this  criteria  by  being 
a  member  of  the  Rhode  Island  Honor  Society 
and  the  National  Honor  Society.  His  extracur- 
ricular activities  include  being  a  4-year 
member  of  the  tennis  team  and  captain  of  the 
team  his  senior  year.  James  is  also  active  in 
St.  Maria  Goretti  parish  in  Pawtucket,  Rl. 

I  commend  James  for  his  achievements  and 
wish  him  all  the  best  in  his  future  endeavors. 
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goes  directly  to  the  Cultural  Fund  which,  in 
turn,  sponsors  free  cultural  activities  at  the 
Garden  States  Arts  Center.  Groups  that  bene- 
fit from  these  activities  include  senior  citizens 
and  schoolchildren,  the  handicapped  and  the 
disabled,  the  veterans,  and  the  disadvan- 
taged. These  activities  represent  a  commend- 
able effort  to  shine  a  bright  light  in  the  lives  of 
these  people. 

The  festival  is  being  put  together  with  the 
help  of  many  volunteers  who  give  their  time 
and  their  labor  in  an  effort  to  share  with  their 
fellow  New  Jerseyans  the  richness  and  diver- 
sity of  the  Jewish  traditions.  Chairing  this 
year's  festival  will  be  Mr.  Ralph  Michel  of 
Lakewood,  NJ. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  legislation  to  designate  a 
week  as  Jewish  Heritage  Week,  I  hope  my 
colleagues  will  join  me  in  commending  the 
Jewish  community  of  New  Jersey  on  their  ef- 
forts and  wishing  them  a  successful  festival. 


JEWISH  HERITAGE  SHOWCASED 
IN  NEW  JERSEY 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  31,  1989 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  pride 
that  I  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a 
special  event  that  will  be  taking  place  in  New 
Jersey  on  June  11,  1989.  On  this  day,  the 
Jewish  community  of  New  Jersey  will  host  the 
17th  Annual  Jewish  Festival  of  the  Arts  at  the 
Garden  State  Center. 

This  year's  festival  will  showcase  a  mean- 
ingful event  in  the  lives  of  all  Jewish  people— 
the  41st  anniversary  of  the  creation  of  the 
State  of  Israel.  In  an  effort  to  share  with  the 
rest  of  New  Jersey  the  rich  cultural  traditions 
and  heritage  of  the  Jewish  people,  the  Jewish 
Festival  of  the  Arts  will  feature  arts  and  crafts, 
religious  articles,  and  the  treasures  of  the 
Jewish  community.  One  of  the  highlights  of 
this  festival  will  be  the  performances  of  a 
number  of  talented  individuals  including  Shelle 
Ackerman,  Yoel  Sharabi,  Mai  Z.  Lawrence  and 
the  Klezmer  Conservatory  Orchestra. 

Every  year,  the  Garden  State  Arts  Center 
hosts  a  number  of  festivals  that  are  spon- 
sored by  the  diverse  ethnic  communities  that 
are  represented  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 
The  money  that  is  raised  by  these  festivals 


TRIBUTE  TO  MIDLAND 
VOLUNTEER  FIRE  DEPARTMENT 

HON.  JAMES  A.  TRAFICANT,  JR. 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  31,  1989 
Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  honor  four  outstanding  individuals:  William 
Monac  Jr.,  Joel  N.  Bahn,  Jack  Donald  Balser, 
and  Milan  Borato  for  their  many  years  of  dis- 
tinguished service. 

William  Monac,  Jr.,  from  Midland,  PA,  was 
the  past  fire  chief  and  the  retired  police  chief 
of  Midland.  He  is  cun-ently  a  fire  protection 
consultant  and  the  fire  marshal  of  Midland. 
Joel  N.  Bahn  from  Midland,  PA,  is  the  present 
fire  chief.  Jack  Donald  Balser  from  Midland. 
PA,  is  the  present  fire  department  president 
and  a  Midland  volunteer.  Milan  Borato  from 
Shippingport,  PA,  is  the  retired  chief  of  police. 
Each  man  has  sensed  a  vital  role  in  their  com- 
munities and  remains  a  role  model  for  others 
to  follow. 

I  had  the  distinct  privilege  of  being  the 
guest  speaker  at  the  40th  annual  banquet  for 
Midland  Volunteer  Fire  Department.  William, 
Joel,  Jack,  and  Milan  are  true  assets  to  their 
cities  and  this  Nation.  These  men  lay  it  on  the 
line  and  take  insurmountable  risks  each  time 
they  are  called  into  service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  at  this  time  to 
salute  these  men  who  give  so  much  to  their 
community.  Also,  I  wish  them  the  best  of  luck 
in  future  service  and  endeavors  and  may  their 
courage  and  inspiration  be  an  example  for  us 
all  to  follow. 
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The  Theatertest,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Pacific  Conservatory  of  the  Performing  Arts  at 
Allan  Hancock  College,  has  been  bringing  live 
drama  to  the  residents  of  northern  Santa  Bar- 
bara County  for  over  a  generation  now.  It's 
2,000-plus  alumni  are  active  in  the  profession- 
al worid  of  theatre  on  Broadway,  in  regional 
repertory,  television,  and  motion  pictures  as 
actors,  designers,  writers,  directors,  and  as 
craftspeople  in  all  aspects  of  technical  theatre 
production. 

From  its  first  performances  in  January  1 965, 
of  "A  Man  for  All  Seasons,"  under  the  guid- 
ance of  Donovan  Mariey  and  with  the  blessing 
of  Allan  Hancock  College  president  Walter 
Conrad,  at  which  it  played  all  10  performances 
to  a  full  house,  the  Theaterfest  has  evolved 
from  a  makeshift  stage  and  120  plastic  seats 
in  an  unused  hall  to  a  state-of-the-art  perform- 
ing arts  center,  the  Marian  Performing  Arts 
Center  at  Hancock  College,  and  expanded  its 
scope  to  serve  another  community  with  the 
Sotvang  Theaterfest,  with  its  own  Festival 
Theater. 

PCPA  Theaterfest  artistic  director  Jack 
Shouse  credits  the  support  of  the  community 
and  the  college  board  of  directors  for  this  evo- 
lution, which  now  supports  a  company  of  over 
200  students,  professionals,  and  artists-in-resi- 
dence.  The  excitement  in  the  community  over 
the  company  allowed  the  passage  of  a  bond 
issue  to  build  the  Marian  Center  at  Hancock, 
just  as  the  enthusiastic  support  of  the  commu- 
nity in  Solvang  led  to  the  Festival  Theater 
there.  As  Shouse  said,  "I'll  never  forget  how 
enjoyable  it  was  *  *  *  you  could  sense  the 
community's  appetite  for  live  theatre,  and  the 
warm  welcome  they  extended  to  us. " 

As  the  company  enters  its  25th  season,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I'd  like  to  join  with  the  city  and  resi- 
dents of  Santa  Maria  and  Solvang,  and  the 
county  of  Santa  Barbara,  in  proclaiming  the 
month  of  July  as  Theaterfest  Month. 

As  Jack  Shouse  says,  the  company  is 
"dedicated  to  balance,  variety,  and  to  explora- 
tion of  the  full  spectrum  of  theatre  and  the 
human  condition.  Every  production  provides 
our  audience,  staff  and  students  with  the  op- 
portunity to  make  exciting  discoveries  about 
the  art  and  craft  of  the  theatre  and  our  worid." 
I  agree  with  that  assessment  and  on  behalf 
of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  join  in 
extending  our  congratulations  and  best  wishes 
to  everyone  who  helped  make  Theaterfest  the 
vibrant  and  dynamic  company  that  it  is. 


TRAMPLING  ON  CONSTITUTION- 
AL RIGHTS:  CRIMINALS  3.  VIC- 
TIMS 0 


THE  THEATERFEST 

HON.  ROBERT  J.  LAGOMARSINO 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  31,  1989 
Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
inform  the  House  about  a  very  important  anni- 
versary coming  up  this  summer,  the  25th 
season  of  Theaterfest  presentations  at  Allan 
Hancock  College  in  Santa  Maria. 


HON.  WILLIAM  E.  DANNEMEYER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  31,  1989 
Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Stockton  School  massacre  has  precipitated  a 
public  outcry  over  the  availability  of  semiauto- 
matic weapons  and  has  worked  the  gun  con- 
trol lobby  into  a  frenzy.  This  is  an  extremely 
serious  issue  and  it  is  lamentable  and  frustrat- 
ing that  emotions  have  overtaken  common 
sense. 


UMI 
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H.R.  669,  introduced  in  the  House,  would 
ban  mere  possession  of  semiautomatic  fire- 
arms accomodating  a  detachable  20-round 
magazine,  which  affects  millions  of  fireanns. 
More  omirxxisfy,  it  confiscates  legally  acquired 
firearms  from  owners  without  compensation! 
This  Is  deprivation  of  private  property  and 
ought  to  be  unconstitutional.  The  Senate  ver- 
sion, S.  386,  is  similar  in  some  respects  but 
adds  a  singularly  offensive  penalty:  20  years 
imprisonment  for  the  transportation  of  a  fire- 
arm with  three  or  more  magazines.  There  is 
no  mention  of  penalties  for  the  criminal  use  of 
firearms,  which  under  different  statutes  carries 
a  5-year  sentence.  This  is  grossly  absurd. 
Owning  or  transporting  a  firearm  will  earn  you 
a  more  severe  jail  sentence  than  using  it  in  a 
cnminal  act. 

H.R.  1190  would  t)an  future  importation  and 
manufacture  of  semiautomatic  weapons,  re- 
strict purchase  to  the  same  criteria  as  fully 
automatic  machine  guns,  require  t>ackground 
cfiecks  arKi  approval  from  local  police,  impose 
a  $200  transfer  tax,  and  mandate  Federal  reg- 
istration. It  also  enhances  penalties  for  the 
use  of  these  weapons  in  violent  crime  or  drug 
trafficking:  30  years  for  a  first  offense  with  no 
parole,  mandatory  life  sentence  for  a  second 
offense  with  no  parole.  At  least  this  measure 
addresses  the  problem  of  criminals  using 
semiautomatic  weapons  in  the  commission  of 
a  crime. 

The  California  Legislature,  voted  for  two 
measures  in  March  which  ban  the  manufac- 
ture, importation,  sale,  transportation,  and 
possession  of  semiautomatic  firearms.  The 
Senate  version  also  creates  a  commission  to 
determine  future  inclusion  on  the  "banned" 
list.  Cynically,  relatively  minor  penalties  are 
added  to  sentences  for  criminal  use  of  such 
firearms— 1  year  in  the  House  bill,  5  in  the 
Senate.  Again,  criminals  are  dealt  with  more 
leniently— 1  to  5  years  for  murder— than  law- 
at)iding  citizens — confiscation  of  property  for 
attempted  self-defense. 

Zeroing  in  on  semiautomatic  rifles  is  disin- 
genuous and  merely  attempts  to  mask  the 
true  intent  of  pro-ban  zealots:  unabashed  gun 
control,  which  would  render  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans without  the  ability  to  protect  their  homes 
arxl  families.  Ttxjse  who  believe  that  a  gun 
ban  will  remove  weapons  from  the  hands  of 
criminals  are  either  dangerously  naive  or  en- 
emies of  freedom.  Washington,  CX;,  has  one 
of  the  most  stringent  gun  control  laws  in  the 
Nation;  it  is  also  the  current  crime  capital  of 
ttie  United  States.  The  problem  is  not  firearms 
so  much  as  it  is  ttie  drug-related  actions  of 
criminals  who  are  allowed  to  roam  about 
free<y  on  tt>e  streets. 

The  misuse  of  the  term  "assault  rifle"  is 
particularly  t)latant.  The  private  purchase  of 
actual  assault  rifles— selective  fire  military 
riftes,  fully  automatic— has  been  banned  since 
May  of  1986.  Semiautomatic  firearms  are  not 
assault  weapons  and  have  been  used  sir>ce 
1905  by  law-abiding  sportsmen  and  collectors. 
Between  20  and  30  million  have  been  made 
during  this  time.  They  are  legal  to  hunt  with  in 
48  States  and  .22  caliber  semiautomatic 
rifles — 20  shots — have  been  the  most  popular 
small  bore  rifle  for  the  past  30  years.  More- 
over, all  recognized  pistol  target  matches 
have  been  dominated  by  semiautomatic  pis- 
tols since  before  the  Second  World  War. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  incident  in  Stockton  should,  if  anything, 
incite  the  wrath  of  the  populace  upon  the 
criminal  justice  system.  Patrick  Purdy  had  an 
arrest  record  for,  among  other  things,  drug 
possession,  prostitution,  attempted  robbery, 
receipt  of  stolen  property,  and  criminal  con- 
spiracy. Plea  bargaining  reduced  the  charges 
to  misdemeanors;  had  they  been  felonies,  he 
would  never  have  been  able  to  purchase  any 
kind  of  rifle  under  existing  California  law.  Our 
habit  of  unconscionably  releasing  criminals  is 
at  fault  here,  not  firearms.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  some  of  the  most  fervent  advocates  of 
gun  control  are  among  the  foremost  propo- 
nents of  the  rights  of  criminals  at  the  expense 
of  those  of  vk:fims.  This  is  backward,  prepos- 
terous, and  unacceptable. 

According  to  the  FBI  Uniform  Crime  Re- 
ports, murder  weapons  prevalent  during  1987 
include  the  following: 

Handguns 7,807 

Sharp  objects  (including  knives) 3,619 

Personal  weapons  (fists  and  teet) i  ,162 

Shotguns 1 ,095 

Blunt  objects  (pipes  and  hammers) 1.039 

Miscellaneous  firearms 866 

Rifles  (including  semiautomatic) 772 

Miscellaneous  other  weapons 691 

Strangulation 357 

Fire 199 

Carving  knives,  karate  chops,  and  pipe 
wrenches  are  all  more  likely  to  kill  someone 
then  a  semiautomatic  rifle.  Yet  there  is  no  leg- 
islation waiting  in  the  wings  directed  at  cleav- 
er-wielding housewives,  berserk  tae  kwan  do 
instructors,  or  psychopathic  plumbers. 

This  type  of  legislation  is  hopelessly  flawed. 
The  current  murder  rate  in  the  Nation's  capital 
is  astronomical,  but  fully  85  percent  is  drug  re- 
lated. All  the  gun  control  laws  that  can  be 
dreamed  up  by  domestic  disarmament  fanat- 
ics will  not  deactivate  one  drug  peddler,  cap- 
ture one  terrorist,  or  prevent  one  deranged 
maniac  from  mowing  down  innocent  children 
in  a  schoolyard.  To  assert  otherwise  is  analo- 
gous to  banning  all  automobiles  because 
drunk  drivers  kill  thousands  of  people  in  a 
given  year,  or  prohibiting  all  aircraft  flights  be- 
cause a  terrorist  may  blow  up  a  plane.  We 
don't  need  to  target  law-abiding  citizens;  we 
need  to  apprehend  the  looneytunes  that  are 
loose  on  the  streets,  and  keep  them  off. 

Although  there  is  widespread  public  support 
for  drug  czar  William  Bennett's  decision  to 
ban  the  importation  of  these  weapons  preva- 
lent arrrong  drug  smugglers  and  pushers,  an 
action  with  which  I  have  considerable  sympa- 
thy, ttiere  is  a  distinct  danger  in  "opening  the 
door."  Once  you  start  banning  guns,  there  is 
no  letup  by  the  disarmament  fanatics.  Again, 
the  criminals  are  not  being  apprehended  and 
punished;  they  can  smuggle  weapons  in  as 
easily  as  cocaine.  The  second  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  was  designed  to  enable  the 
citizenry  to  defend  themselves  against  poten- 
tial tyranny  by  the  Government.  Abrogation  of 
this  right  is  such  tyranny. 


May  SI,  1989 

THE  WAY  TO  HELP  TEENAGERS 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  31,  1989 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  3  years  ago  this 
month  the  New  York  Times  published  an  arti- 
cle by  Mr.  John  A.  Calhoun,  executive  director 
of  the  National  Crime  Prevention  council  and 
former  U.S.  Commissioner  of  the  Administra- 
tion for  Children,  Youth  and  Families. 

The  article,  which  follows,  outlines  an  inno- 
vative and  visionary  approach  to  society's 
youth  problem.  Mr.  Calhoun  describes  meth- 
ods of  mobilizing  America's  youth,  of  claiming 
them  as  resources  and  promoting  youth-driven 
community  service  projects.  In  1986,  the  origi- 
nal publication  year  of  the  article,  these  meth- 
ods were  unproven  and  not  fully  accepted. 
Today  they  are  widely  used  to  help  tackle 
problems  like  drug  and  alcohol  abuse  and 
teen  pregnancy. 

In   this   article,    Mr.   Calhoun   describes   a 
number  of   America's   "Thousand   Points  of 
Light."  He  also  captures  the  spirit  which  is 
driving    renewed    national    interest    in    youth 
service  programs.  As  we  in  Congress  wrestle 
to  draft  appropriate  and  effective  youth  serv- 
ice legislation,  we  should  recognize  Mr.  Cal- 
houn's message.  On  the  third  anniversary  of 
the  article's  publication,  I  print  that  message 
in  the  Record  for  my  colleague's  attention: 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  May  31.  1986] 
The  Way  To  Help  Teen-Agers 
(By  John  A.  Calhoun) 

Washington.— Society  does  not  pay  much 
attention  to  adolescents  until  they  cross  a 
pathological  line  into  violent  crime,  teen-age 
pregnancy,  psychiatric  distress,  running 
away  or  suicide  attempts.  Then  we  focus  on 
attempts  to  fix  the  problem. 

It's  time  we  stopped  putting  so  much 
energy  into  waiting  for  problems  to  occur. 
We  should  challenge  teen-agers,  make  them 
feel  part  of  their  communities  and  channel 
their  energies  to  positive  ends.  Given  the 
opportunity  for  responsible,  useful  involve- 
ment and  the  chance  to  contribute,  they 
will  acquire  a  stake  in  their  communities 
that  will  help  them  mature  into  successful 
adults.  What  is  needed  is  an  approach  that 
gives  them  the  message  that  they  are  re- 
sponsible and  are  needed. 

It  works  with  the  straightest  kids  and  kids 
on  society's  edge.  Programs  that  give  young 
people  a  stake  in  their  communities  and  use 
the  enthusiasm  of  youth  as  a  resource  can 
turn  the  "youth  problem"  on  its  head.  The 
results  are  marvelous:  In  Huntingburg,  Ind., 
high  school  sports  stars  counsel  fourth 
through  eighth  graders  about  the  danger  of 
drug  and  alcohol  abuse;  in  Cleveland,  "big 
buddies"— high  .school  juniors  and  seniors- 
tutor  troubled  second  and  third  graders;  in 
Oakland,  Calif.,  gangs  clean  up  communi- 
ties; in  San  Antonio.  Tex.,  kids  turn  graffiti- 
ridden  walls  into  murals  and  alleys  into  gar- 
dens; in  Park  Forest,  II..  teen-agers  write 
and  perform  their  own  plays  about  physical 
and  sexual  abuse  for  young  audiences. 

I  saw  this  approach  work  as  Commissioner 
of  Youth  Services  In  Massachusetts  from 
1976  to  1979.  I  was  struck  by  how  many 
teen-agers  would  say,  "Yes,  I  committed  a 
crime,  but  the  system  doesn't  understand 
me."  I  realized  we  needed  to  make  clear  the 
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link  between  criminal  acts  and  their  conse- 
quences. 

We  designed  programs  for  delinquent 
youth  to  give  something  back  either  to  the 
victim  or  the  community.  Delinquent  kids 
guarded  senior  citizens  while  they  cashed 
Social  Security  checks,  they  coached  basket- 
ball for  youngsters  and  tutored.  School  van- 
dals cleaned  up  schools.  The  recidivism  rate 
was  low. 

The  message  to  the  kids?  "You  are  respon- 
sible." But  the  implict  message  was:  "We 
need  you.  There's  a  place  for  you."  It 
proved  successful— even  with  the  toughest. 

Teen-agers  reach  adolescence  earlier  and 
earlier,  and  yet  society  does  not  give  them 
meaningful  roles  until  later  and  later. 
Raised  by  single  parents  or  parents  who 
both  work,  teen-agers  have  less  contact  with 
adults  today  than  at  any  time  in  our  histo- 
ry. Teen-agers  also  have  less  meaningful 
work  to  do. 

Why  are  we  surprised  when  they  behave 
as  if  they  are  not  part  of  these  communi- 
ties? Why  are  we  surprised  when  they  often 
foul  their  own  nests— graffiti,  vandalism,  vi- 
olence? 

We  have  not  given  our  youth  the  opportu- 
nity to  explore  and  integate  themselves  into 
the  social  fabric  they  will  share  as  adults. 
Refused  partnership  in  the  social  contract, 
teen-agers  display  a  variety  of  symptoms 
that  reflect  dislocation  and  isolation.  But 
adolescent  years  do  not  automatically  usher 
in  a  decade  of  trouble. 

We  need  to  alter  radically  the  way  in 
which  the  adult  world  integrates  its  young 
people.  Community  service  could  be  woven 
into  high  school  social  studies  or  civics 
courses  so  that  before  graduation  a  teen- 
ager would  be  involved  in  some  sort  of  re- 
sponsible service.  The  Atlanta  public  school 
system,  for  instance,  requires  7  hours  of 
public  service  before  graduation.  New  York 
State  is  planning  similar  program,  called 
"participation  in  government." 

Mood  swings,  erratic  attention  spands, 
high  energy— are  all  hallmarks  of  adoles- 
cents. But  another  hallmark,  usually  over- 
looked, is  that  teen-agers  are  idealistic  and 
thirst  for  commitment  and  recognition. 

Society  is  faced  with  a  choice.  We  can  con- 
tinue to  deal  with  pathologies  and  delin- 
quencies, treating  symptoms  instead  of  ad- 
dressing the  core  issues.  Or  we  can  rethink 
and  rework  the  attitudes  and  myths  about 
adolescence.  Commiunities,  to  their  delight 
and  surprise,  will  be  rewarded  for  defining 
meaningful  roles  for  their  young  citizens. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  commend  Allison  for  her  achievements 
and  wish  her  all  the  best  in  her  future  endeav- 
ors. 
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Yeshurun  for  50  years  of  outstanding  service, 
and  our  hopes  for  its  continued  success. 


THE  50TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THE  KEW  GARDENS  SYNA- 
GOGUE ADATH  YESHURUN 


JENNIFER  JONES 


HON.  RONALD  K.  MACHTLEY 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  31,  1989 
Mt.  MACHTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  dis- 
tinct pleasure  to  congratulate  Jennifer  Jones, 
of  Cranston,  Rl,  this  year's  recipient  of  the 
First  Annual  Ronald  K.  Machtley  Award  for  St. 
Dunstan's  School  in  Providence,  Rl. 

This  award  is  presented  to  the  student, 
chosen  by  St.  Dunstan's  School,  who  demon- 
strates a  mature  blend  of  academic  achieve- 
ment, community  involvement,  and  leadership 
qualities. 

Jennifer  is  an  honor  roll  student.  Her  extra- 
curricular activities  include  being  a  member  of 
Students  Against  Drunk  Driving  and  a  found- 
ing member  of  Amnesty  International. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MANUEL  AND 
CARMEN  LANDIN 


HON.  GARY  L.  ACKERMAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  31.  1989 
Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  congratulate  the  Kew  Gardens  Synagogue 
Adath  Yeshurun  as  it  celebrates  its  50th  anni- 
versary, commemorating  one-half  century 
service  to  its  congregants  and  the  community. 
On  Sunday,  June  11,  the  synagogue  will  be 
having  a  special  dinner  to  honor  this  magnifi- 
cent event. 

The  Kew  Gardens  Synagogue  came  into  ex- 
istence in  1939  when  an  ambitious  group  of 
second  and  third  generation  American  Jews 
moved  into  the  Kew  Gardens  area  and  recog- 
nized the  need  for  a  neighborhood  house  of 
worship.  They  were  soon  joined  by  those  for- 
tunate to  escape  from  Europe  before  the  Nazi 
Holocaust.  Following  World  War  II,  survivors 
from  the  concentration  death  camps  joined 
the  community,  and  in  recent  years,  refugees 
from  Iran  and  refuseniks  from  the  Soviet 
Union  joined  the  congregation. 

From  the  day  it  first  opened  it  doors,  the 
Kew  Gardens  Synagogue  became  the  focal 
point  of  numerous  community  activities.  The 
Kew  Gardens  Synagogue,  in  the  half  century 
of  its  existence,  has  been  a  mainstay  of  the 
community  through  its  service  to  senior  citi- 
zens, support  of  the  poor  and  homeless,  pre- 
school day  care  programs  for  the  very  young, 
and  recreational,  sport,  and  cultural  activities 
for  adolescents  and  teenagers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  know,  a  synagogue  is 
not  merely  an  edifice,  but  it  is  also  made  up  of 
countless  committed  and  dedicated  individ- 
uals. I  want  to  thank  the  many  people  whose 
hard  work  and  selflessness  make  the  Kew 
Gardens  Synagogue  Adath  Yeshurun  a  great 
success.  Tribute  should  be  paid  to  the  many 
outstanding  leaders  whose  guidance  and 
commitment  have  left  a  permanent  mark  on 
this  fine  synagogue.  These  dedicated  individ- 
uals include  the  past  rabbis:  Leonard  Rosen- 
feld,  Morris  Besdin,  and  Gersion  Appel.  Praise 
should  also  go  to  the  past  presidents:  David 
Levine  (founding  president),  David  Weil,  Arnon 
Hiller,  Richard  Koppel,  Fred  Friedman,  and 
honorary  president,  Jacques  Schwalde.  The 
synagogue  thrives  today  because  of  the 
steady  leadership  of  Rabbi  Bernard  Rosen- 
weig  and  the  current  president  of  the  congre- 
gation, Gregory  Binkiewicz.  I  also  would  like  to 
single  out  Sylvia  Preiss  and  Esther  Bock  for 
presiding  over  the  sisterhood. 

Through  the  outstanding  work  of  the  dedi- 
cated people,  the  Kew  Gardens  Synagogue 
has  become  a  model  community  organization. 
I  call  on  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  join  me  in  offering  congratula- 
tions to  the  Kew  Gardens  Synagogue  Adath 


HON.  HOWARD  L.  HERMAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  31,  1989 
Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  two  respected  and  popular  lead- 
ers of  the  San  Fernando  Valley,  Manuel  and 
Carmen  Landin  who  are  to  be  honored  by  the 
San  Fernando  Valley  Giri  Scout  Council.  They 
are  the  1989  recipients  of  the  Juliette  Low 
Friend  of  Youth  Award,  a  special  award  pre- 
sented each  year  to  a  person  or  persons  who 
best  exemplify  the  principles  inherent  in  the 
Girl  Scout  Promise  and  Law. 

Manuel  and  Carmen  are  a  loving  couple 
that  have  provided  a  shining  example  of  family 
love  and  stability  in  a  worid  of  changing 
values.  They  are  well  known  for  their  gener- 
ous and  compassionate  nature,  wonderful 
sense  of  humor  and  steadfast  devotion  and 
loyalty.  Their  years  of  service  to  the  communi- 
ty and  their  outstanding  leadership  in  humani- 
tarian endeavors  have  improved  the  quality  of 
life  for  all  those  fortunate  enough  to  know 
them. 

Throughout  their  lives,  Manuel  and  Carmen 
have  shown  a  willingness  and  desire  to  give 
freely  of  their  valuable  time  to  aid  organiza- 
tions and  causes  important  to  their  communi- 
ty. Manuel  is  currently  director  and  member- 
ship chairman  for  the  San  Fernando  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  board  member  of  the  San  Fer- 
nando Community  Hospital,  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Council  of  St.  Ferdinand's  Church, 
member  of  the  Century  Club  of  Holy  Cross 
Hospital,  Knights  of  Columbus  and  board 
member  of  Mission  College  Foundation  and 
San  Fernando  Kiwanis  Club.  He  is  also  past 
board  member  of  the  Boys  and  Girls  Club  and 
Canyon  Country  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  a 
former  member  of  Sierra  International. 

Throughout  the  years.  Carmen  has  been  an 
active  community  volunteer.  Cun^ently  she 
serves  as  chair  of  the  Martha  Guild  at  St.  Fer- 
dinand's Catholic  Church  and  has  been  very 
involved  in  MEND  [meeting  each  need  with 
dignity],  an  organization  designed  to  provide 
food  and  clothing  to  those  in  need. 

The  numerous  awards  and  honors  earned 
by  Manuel  and  Carmen  are  a  testimony  to  the 
untold  number  of  people  whose  lives  were 
touched  and  improved  by  their  generosity  and 
dedication. 

Manuel  and  Carmen  have  been  happily 
married  for  35  years  and  have  a  beautiful 
family  of  six  children  and  five  grandchildren  of 
whom  they  are  very  proud. 

The  warmest  congratulations  are  in  order 
for  Manuel  and  Carmen  Landin  and  it  is  my 
distinct  honor  to  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  saluting  these  two  remarkable  individuals. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  JIM  SYERS. 
LOUISVILLE  POSTMASTER 


HON.  ROMANO  L  MAZZOU 

or  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  31,  1989 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  17,  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service  held  an  awards  luncheon 
to  honor  its  nominees  for  the  1989  Outstand- 
ing Disabled  Postal  Employee  Award,  and  we 
in  Louisville  are  proud  that  one  of  our  own 
employees.  Mr.  Gene  Autry  Jones,  was  the  re- 
cipient of  that  award. 

During  that  luncheon,  another  honor  was 
tiestowed  upon  the  Louisville  Postal  Service. 
The  Dole  Foundation,  which  recognizes 
achievements  by  disabled  individuals,  present- 
ed its  Leadership  Award  to  Jim  Syers,  Field 
Manager  and  Postmaster  for  Louisville,  on 
behalf  of  the  entire  Louisville  Division  of  the 
Postal  Service  for  being  a  front  runner  in  the 
employment  and  innovative  use  of  disabled 
workers. 

Jim  Syers  is  a  Federal  executive  whose 
work  and  accomplishments  reflect  credit  on 
Federal  service  and  on  the  Nation. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  congratu- 
lating Postmaster  Syers,  Mr.  Jones,  and  all 
their  coworkers  in  the  Louisville  Diviskjn  of  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service  on  a  job  very  well  done. 


THE  lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THE  WILLIAM  CULLEN  BRYANT 
SCHOOL 


UMI 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  31,  1989 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
honor  the  William  Cullen  Bryant  School  in 
Great  Barrington,  MA,  which  is  celebrating  its 
100th  anniversary  this  year.  The  Bryant 
School  is  the  oldest  multi-room  public  school 
in  Berkshire  County,  and  Is  named  after  one 
of  Great  Barrington's  rrrast  distinguished  citi- 
zens. William  Cullen  Bryant  was  America's 
foremost  poet  of  the  1 9th  century.  He  lived  in 
Great  Barrington  from  1816  to  1825.  It  was 
there  that  he  met,  courted,  and  then  married 
Frances  Fairchild.  The  first  of  their  two  daugh- 
ters was  bom  in  Great  Barrington. 

William  Cullen  Bryant  spent  some  of  the 
most  important  years  of  his  life  in  Great  Bar- 
rington and  is  an  important  part  of  its  legacy. 
Now.  100  years  after  being  named  after  such 
an  important  historical  figure,  the  school  has 
also  become  part  of  the  city's  tradition.  For 
100  years,  it  has  played  an  important  role  in 
educating  the  children  of  Great  Barrington. 

Education  is  very  important  to  me.  In  fact, 
of  all  the  things  I've  done  in  my  31  years  in 
Congress,  I  am  most  proud  of  my  work  to  help 
tt>e  young  people  of  this  country  obtain  a 
quality  education.  There  is  no  substitute  for  a 
good  education,  and  there  is  nothing  more  es- 
sential to  the  future  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I'm  proud  of  the  William  Cullen 
Bryant  School,  because  it  gives  children  a 
good  educatkjn  and,  at  the  same  time,  it  gives 
them  a  historical  perspective. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  hope  that  the  celebration  this  year  of  the 
school's  100th  anniversary  has  been  an  edu- 
cational and  exciting  experience  to  the  stu- 
dents there.  As  part  of  the  centennial  celebra- 
tion, the  students  studied  about  Bryant.  They 
also  compared  life  In  Great  Barrington  In  the 
1680's  to  life  now,  and  they  compared  life  in 
the  United  States  now  to  1 00  years  ago. 

It's  quite  an  accomplishment  to  be  around 
for  100  years.  I  would  like  to  congratulate 
those  who  have  been  a  part  of  this  school 
and  those  who  have  attended  classes  there.  I 
hope  there  will  be  100  more  learning-filled 
years  at  the  school.  The  William  Cullen  Bryant 
School  is  a  tradition.  It's  a  place  where  the 
children  of  Great  Barrington  can  go,  eyes 
wide  with  interest  and  anticipation,  to  learn.  I 
cannot  think  of  anything  more  beneficial,  or 
more  important  than  the  ability  to  teach  our 
children. 


CARRIE  REGINA  KLEIN 


HON.  RONALD  K.  MACHTLEY 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  31,  1989 

Mr.  MACHTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  dis- 
tinct pleasure  to  congratulate  Carrie  Regina 
Klein,  of  Providence,  Rl,  this  year's  recipient 
of  the  First  Annual  Ronald  K.  Machtley  Award 
for  Lincoln  School  in  Providence,  Rl. 

This  award  is  presented  to  the  student, 
chosen  by  Lincoln  School,  who  demonstrates 
a  mature  blend  of  academic  achievement, 
community  involvement,  and  leadership  quali- 
ties. 

Carrie  has  cleariy  met  this  criterion  by  being 
one  of  the  top  students  in  her  class.  Her  ex- 
tracurricular activities  include  being  editor  of 
the  Lincoln  Green  and  active  in  community 
service. 

I  commend  Carrie  for  her  achievements  and 
wish  her  all  the  best  in  her  future  endeavors. 


HUNGARIANS  CELEBRATE  THEIR 
HERITAGE 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  31,  1989 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
take  the  opportunity  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues information  about  an  event  that  is 
taking  place  in  New  Brunswick,  NJ,  this 
coming  weekend  that  is  important  to  all  New 
Jerseyans  of  Hungarian  origin.  On  Saturday, 
June  3,  the  Hungarian  community  of  New 
Jersey  will  host  a  Hungarian  Festival  in  New 
Brunswick  to  celebrate  their  heritage  and 
share  with  us  the  richness  and  diversity  of 
their  culture  and  traditions. 

I  will  be  proud  to  be  a  part  of  this  festival 
and  join  my  fellow  New  Jerseyans  as  they  re- 
member their  heritage.  The  festival  will  begin 
with  a  parade  on  Saturday  morning  and  Som- 
erset Street  in  New  Brunswick  will  be  blocked 
off  for  the  festivities.  Symtxjiically,  tfie  begin- 
ning of  the  festival  will  be  located  at  the  new 
Hungarian  Heritage  Center  that  was  inaugurat- 
ed several  days  ago.  I  am  hopeful  that  this 
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day  will  add  to  our  knowledge  of  the  traditions 
that  Hungarian-Americans  hold  dear  and  to 
our  understanding  of  their  background  and 
their  culture. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  President  of 
the  American  Hungarian  Foundation.  Mr. 
August  J.  Molnar,  who  is  working  to  coordi- 
nate the  festival  for  his  efforts.  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  join  me  in  wishing  the  Hungarian 
community  of  New  Jersey  a  successful  event 
and  I  look  forward  in  being  able  to  carry  this 
message  to  them,  in  person. 


RUSSELL  MAWBY-A 
DISTINGUISHED  CITIZEN 


HON.  HOWARD  WOLPE 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  31,  1989 

Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  a  very  special  individual.  Dr.  Russell  G. 
Mawby.  On  Thursday,  June  1,  1989,  the 
Southwest  Michigan  Council  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  will  present  him  with  its 
Distinguished  Citizen  Award.  The  award  is 
being  given  to  Russell  Mawby  in  recognition 
of  his  service  to  the  Boy  Scouts  and  his 
countless  other  selfless  contributions  to  his 
community. 

As  an  administrator  and  officer — currently 
chairman  and  chief  executive  officer— of  the 
Kellogg  Foundation,  one  of  the  world's  largest 
and  most  prestigious  private  philanthropic  or- 
ganizations. Russell  Mawby's  contributions 
have  been  immeasurable.  Following  his  mili- 
tary service  and  his  tenure  on  the  faculties  of 
Michigan  State  University  and  Purdue  Univer- 
sity, he  came  to  work  for  the  Kellogg  Founda- 
tion in  1965  as  director  of  its  agriculture  divi- 
sion. His  rise  within  the  foundation  was  rapid: 
vice  president  in  1967.  president  in  1970.  and 
chairman  in  1982. 

In  testimony  to  his  distinguished  academic 
and  philanthropic  career.  Russ  Mawby  has 
been  awarded  16  honorary  doctorates  from 
colleges  and  universities  throughout  the 
United  States,  England,  and  Ireland.  Among 
the  numerous  awards  he  has  received  are  the 
Distinguished  Service  Award,  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  (1963);  the  Walter  Patenge 
Medal  of  Public  Service,  MSU  (1977);  the 
Battle  Creek  Enquirer's  George  Award  for 
community  sevice  (1986);  the  Sociological  So- 
ciety (1986);  and  the  Centennial  Alumnus 
Award  for  Michigan  State  University,  National 
Association  of  State  Universities  and  Land- 
Grant  Colleges  (1986). 

An  Eagle  Scout  as  a  youth,  Russell  Mawby 
was  given  in  1973  the  Distinguished  Eagle 
Scout  Award  by  the  National  Council.  He 
began  his  community  service  career  very  eariy 
In  life,  spending  summers  with  his  troop  In 
Grand  Rapids  working  with  the  Michigan  De- 
partment of  Conservation.  He  has  been  an 
energetic  and  effective  advocate  for  the  Boy 
Scouts  and  his  commitment  and  dedication 
have  paid  dividends,  time  and  again,  for  the 
betterment  of  many  young  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  certain  that  my  col- 
leagues will  want  to  join  with  me  In  saluting 
Russell  G.  Mawby  for  his  outstanding  contri- 
butions to  the  greater  Battle  Creek  communi- 
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ty,  the  Nation,  and  the  world.  For  his  sensitivi- 
ty to  the  needs  and  concerns  of  people,  and 
for  his  dedication  to  creating  a  more  just  and 
humane  society,  we  are  all  in  his  debt. 
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High  School  Debate  Team  on  the  occasion  of 
its  10th  anniversary. 
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FLORIO  RECOGNIZES  PRINCE 
HALL  MASON'S  BLACK  HERIT- 
AGE CELEBRATION 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  31,  1989 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the 
black  heritage  celebration  of  the  Prince  Hall 
Masons  Grand  Lodge  honoring  the  black 
mayors  throughout  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 
The  dedication  and  service  provided  at  the 
municipal  level  by  these  public  officials  is  cer- 
tainly deserved  of  this  recognition  of  the  grand 
lodge  and  its  membership. 

Chartered  in  1775,  the  Prince  Hall  Masons 
have  a  long  and  respected  history  throughout 
the  entire  State  and  this  tribute  has  become 
an  important  part  of  that  history.  The  member- 
ship, with  their  commitment  to  community 
service  and  the  ideals  of  brotherhood,  is 
uniquely  qualified  to  praise  the  mayors— large- 
ly representative  of  our  State's  urban  commu- 
nities—and the  contributions  they  have  made 
to  their  respective  constituencies. 

Throughout  my  tenure  in  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives,  I  have  been  keenly  aware  of 
the  important  role  that  organizations  like  the 
Prince  Hall  Masons  play  in  our  society.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  their  devotion  to  the  ideal  and 
practical  application  of  goodwill  and  compas- 
sion that  garners  our  attention  and  praise.  I 
respectfully  ask  that  my  colleagues  join  with 
me  in  recognizing  this  black  heritage  celebra- 
tion. 


TRIBUTE  TO  NEWARK  SCIENCE 
HIGH  SCHOOL  DEBATE  TEAM 


ALLISON  COHEN 

HON.  RONALD  K.  MACHTLEY 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  31.  1989 

Mr.  MACHTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  dis- 
tinct pleasure  to  congratulate  Allison  Cohen, 
of  Kingston,  Rl,  this  year's  recipient  of  the 
First  Annual  Ronald  K.  Machtley  Award  for  the 
Wheeler  School  in  Providence,  Rl. 

This  award  is  presented  to  the  student, 
chosen  by  the  Wheeler  School,  who  demon- 
strates a  mature  blend  of  academic  achieve- 
ment, community  involvement,  and  leadership 
qualities. 

Allison  has  clearly  met  this  criteria  by  being 
a  high  academic  achiever.  Her  extracurricular 
activities  include  being  a  volunteer  and  fund- 
raiser for  Save  the  Bay.  As  president  of  Com- 
munity Service,  she  organized  several  fund- 
raisers benefiting  Meeting  Street  School  and 
Save  the  Bay.  She  has  also  been  on  the  var- 
sity lacrosse  and  field  hockey  teams. 

I  commend  Allison  for  her  achievements 
and  wish  her  all  the  best  in  her  future  endeav- 
ors. 


TRIBUTE  TO  GEORGE  WARREN 
"BUDDY  "  FRY 


HON.  DONALD  M.  PAYNE 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  31,  1989 

Mr.  PAYNE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr,  Speaker,  1 
would  like  to  ask  my  colleagues  here  in  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  to  join  me  in 
congratulating  the  Newark  Science  High 
School  Debate  Team  on  its  unbroken  string  of 
six  varsity  State  championships. 

On  June  2,  hundreds  of  alumni,  teachers, 
administrators,  business,  and  civic  leaders  will 
gather  in  Newark  to  celebrate  the  10th  anni- 
versary of  the  debate  team's  founding. 

Our  community  is  extremely  proud  of  the 
accomplishments  of  these  talented  young 
people.  By  perfecting  their  debate  skills,  they 
are  becoming  better,  more  informed  citizens. 
They  are  learning  to  examine  all  sides  of  com- 
plex issues  and  to  articulate  their  views. 
Under  the  guidance  of  their  coach.  Brent  Far- 
rand,  they  are  discovering  the  power  of  lan- 
guage and  the  joy  of  verbal  sparring  in  the  ex- 
change of  ideas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  extend  my  very  best  wishes 
for  continued  success  to  the  Newark  Science 


HON.  ROBERT  LINDSAY  THOMAS 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  31,  1989 
Mr.  THOMAS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
year  I  had  the  privilege  to  offer  a  eulogy  for 
one  of  the  finest  men  I  have  known— George 
Warren  Fry,  a  man  who  was  known  and  loved 
as  "Buddy"  Fry.  Buddy  was  a  great  father,  a 
great  American,  and  decorated  war  hero.  He 
was  also  more  than  that— he  was  my  friend 
and  my  father-in-law,  and  a  man  who  was 
always  a  strong  pillar  of  support  for  my  wife 
Melinda  and  me. 

I  think  that  it  is  appropriate  as  we  observed 
Memorial  Day  eariier  this  week  that  my  eulogy 
to  Buddy  is  included  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  as  a  tribute  to  a  man  whose  life  was  a 
testament  to  the  values  that  make  ours  the 
best  country  on  this  Earth: 

These  comments  are  from  the  heart  and 
they  are  made  on  behalf  of  Buddy's  family 
and  friends.  Hopefully,  after  knowing  him  for 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  as  I  have,  they 
will  embody  the  feelings  in  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  all  of  us  who  have  shared  the  jour- 
ney with  Buddy. 

This  is  a  tribute  and  an  expression  of  our 
love  and  admiration  for  Buddy  Fry— the  man, 
the  athlete,  the  husband,  the  father,  the  sol- 
dier, our  fellow  traveler,  and  friend. 

I  do  not  profess  that  I  have  the  eloquence 
to  articulate,  in  the  context  of  these  brief  com- 
ments, the  life  of  Buddy  Fry,  but  there  were 
certain  and  sometimes  obvious  things  about 
him  that  distinguished  his  character  and  made 
him  the  very  unique  and  special  individual  that 
he  was. 
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He  was  born  in  Princeton,  WV,  in  1915,  one 
of  nine  sisters  and  brothers.  In  recalling  his 
own    accounts    of    trudging    off    to    school 
through  the  snow,  we  all  enjoyed  a  bit  of 
humor  with  Buddy  when  we  visted  the  old 
home  place  at  Princeton  and  saw  the  very 
school  he  attended  just  down  the  street  there 
at  the  end  of  a  gently  sloping  hill.  It  was  not 
until   all   of   his   children   had   finished   high 
school  and  college  that  they  found  one  of 
Buddy's  old  report  cards,  and  it  did  not  exact- 
ly qualify  him  for  the  honor  roll  though  he  had 
demanded  scholastic  excellence  of  those  he 
and  Nell  sent  off  to  school  from  1120  Lock- 
wood.  But  what  we  do  know  is  that  coming 
from  a  large  family  in  far  less  prosperous 
times  and  from  a  far  less  prosperous  part  of 
the  country,  he  went  on  to  finish  at  North 
Carolina  State  University.  And  in  that  first  leg, 
shall  we  call  it,  of  the  journey,  we  see  that 
trait  that  in  my  own  mind  seemed  so  charac- 
teristic of  the  man— and  that  was  his  unswerv- 
ing, dead  level  consistency. 

He  was  an  outstanding  athlete,  as  were  the 
other  members  of  his  family.  He  was  captain 
of  his  team,  an  all-conference  lineman  from 
the  famed  Wolf  Pack,  and  he  played  in  the 
very  first  Blue-Grey  game  ever  held. 

But  I  found  most  telling  the  comments 
made  by  Mr.  Julian  White  of  Savannah  who 
played  with  Buddy  at  N.C.  State  and  who 
became  my  friend  when  Melinda  and  I  moved 
to  Savannah.  Julian  said  that  Buddy  was  one 
of  the  nicest  guys,  but  one  of  the  fiercest 
competitors  that  he  had  ever  met.  He  told  of 
how  two  big,  rough  coal  miners  on  the  team 
played  pretty  crude  jokes  on  many  of  the 
teammates,  but  they  kept  a  wide  berth  from 
Buddy  Fry.  Julian  said  that  Buddy  would  liter- 
ally knock  your  helmet  off  on  the  football  field, 
and  then  stop  and  pick  you  and  the  helmet 
up. 

Fierce  competitor  though  he  was,  Julian 
said  that  Buddy  Fry  played  the  game  fairty 
and  squarely.  That  love  of  competing  earned 
over  through  Buddy's  life  and  broadened  his 
circle  of  friends  through  golf.  He  and  his 
group,  known  as  the  dew  sweepers  because 
of  their  early  tee  time,  played  together  for 
over  30  years,  and  they  are  here  with  Buddy 

today. 

Buddy  became  a  husband,  a  father,  and  a 
soldier  almost  all  at  one  time.  Nell  Albrecht 
felt  that  Buddy  whipped  a  good  portion  of  the 
German  Army  by  himself.  She  told  me  so  on 
many  occasions,  and  quite  frankly,  I  envied 
that  fierce  pride  she  had  in  Buddy.  And  the 
fact  was  that  she  should  have  felt  that  way 
about  him— Buddy  Fry  did  his  part. 

Ed  Downs  tells  of  how  General  Reeves, 
Buddy's  commanding  officer,  nominated 
Buddy  for  the  Distiniguished  Service  Cross, 
the  Nation's  second  highest  honor,  for  his  ac- 
tions during  the  Bulge.  And  Buddy  was  award- 
ed two  Silver  Stars  with  clusters,  the  third 
highest  commendation. 

His  good  friend.  Gen.  Sam  Wetzel,  also 
points  out  the  very  unusual  Military  Cross  of 
the  United  Kingdom  presented  under  King 
George  to  Buddy  and  in  a  soldier's  tribute  to 
another  soldier  he  said  to  me  last  evening,  I 
would  never  have  known  what  a  highly  distin- 
guished soldier  Buddy  was  until   I  saw  his 
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medals  and  commendation  and  read  them  for 
myself. 

But  you  and  I  all  know  that  once  you  knew 
Buddy  Fry  and  once  you  saw  him  there  in  that 
picture  in  his  den  with  his  troops  on  the  road 
to  Bastogne  that  Buddy  Fry  had  done  his  part. 

Melinda  was  bom  while  Buddy  was  in 
Europe,  and  Ed  Downs  says  he  still  recalls 
the  sound  of  Melinda's  voice — Nell  pinching 
her  to  make  her  say  something  for  her  father 
wtK)  was  listening  to  her  on  a  captured 
Gemian  record  player  while  the  incoming  artil- 
lery rounds  rattled  the  chandeliers  in  the  com- 
mandered  German  residence  in  which  they 
had  set  up  headquarters. 

Buddy  spent  his  entire  peace  time  career 
with  one  firm,  Swift  Textiles.  In  a  world  where 
job  and  career  changes  are  commonplace — 
what  a  testimony  to  his  consistency.  I  often 
found  it  very  difficult  as  Melinda  and  I  in- 
fomned  film  of  anotfier  move,  another  change 
of  careers,  and  'eally  wondered  what  was 
going  through  his  mind. 

Though  I  paled  at  the  thought  of  his  individ- 
ual commitment  as  we  moved  about.  Buddy 
was  never  anything  but  supportive.  But  as  I 
struggled  with  the  restless,  probably  blatant, 
idealistic  urgings  of  my  own  deep  inner  feel- 
ings, I  literaly  marveled  at  his  incredibly  realis- 
tic practicality.  Probably  Buddy  Fry  was  the 
most  practical  person  that  I  have  ever  known. 

Butch  Page  came  by  this  morning,  and  he 
shared  with  us  another  account  of  Buddy's 
practicality:  He  said  that  the  two  of  them 
would  go  down  to  the  Lions  Club  golf  course 
at  7:30  a.m.  and  play  nine  holes  Isefore  going 
on  to  work.  It  wasn't  that  they  objected  to 
paying  ttie  50  cent  greens  fee  Butch  said, 
there  just  wasn't  anyone  down  there  that  early 
in  the  moming  to  collect  it. 

Buddy  was  manied  to  Nell  Albrecht  until  her 
death  in  1979  and  then,  in  as  fine  a  compli- 
ment as  could  be  paid  to  him,  he  met  and  fell 
in  love  with  another  beautiful  and  gracious 
southerner,  Mellie  Schwob.  She  and  her 
family  became  a  pan  of  Buddy's  life  and  his 
family,  and  the  circle  of  those  who  knew  him 
arKl  shared  the  journey  with  him  was  broad- 
ened oix»  again. 

Of  Buddy's  children,  Melinda  is  the  only  one 
to  have  children  of  her  own  up  to  this  point. 
But  she  and  I  have  come  to  understand  what 
all  chikjren  should  come  to  know:  that  it  is  the 
fate  of  all  mankind  that  we  never  truly  under- 
stand the  nature  of  a  parent's  love  for  a 
chiW— not  its  depth,  or  breadth,  or  its  com- 
plexity—until we  have  had  children  of  our 
own. 

As  cfiildren,  we  sometimes  mistake  our  par- 
ents' intent  as  being  motivated  so  that  the 
parent  can  be  proud  of  the  chiW  and  point  to 
them  and  say  "this  is  my  child. "  But  when  we 
are  no  longer  chiWren,  ¥»hen  we  are  finally 
parents  ourselves,  we  know  that  what  we  do, 
we  do  to  inspire  our  children  so  that  they  can 
feel  good  about  and  take  pride  in  themselves. 
Mothers  and  fathers  love  children  because 
they  are  tt»eir  chiWren  and  they  are  proud  of 
them  simply  because  of  who  they  are.  What 
they  are  and  wtxj  tfiey  become  is  important 
only  for  the  pride  that  the  children  should  take 
and  need  to  take  in  themselves.  And  it  is  for 
that  reason  ak)ne  that  the  good  and  pure  love 
of   t»>e   parent   urges   and   encourages   and 
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sometimes  demands  that  children  strive  for 
excellence. 

Buddy  was  a  good  father  and  grandfather, 
and  a  good  husband  to  two  wonderful  wives 
and  their  families— what  an  abundance  of  love 
he  encountered  and  shared  on  his  journey. 

Buddy  was  a  good  friend.  Throughout  the 
nearly  25  years  I  knew  him,  I  came  to  know 
many  of  his  friends  and  from  talking  with  him, 
I  came  to  know  about  many  others.  Perhaps 
on  some  rare  occasion,  I  heard  him  make  a 
critical  assessment  of  someone  else,  though  I 
would  have  to  think  hard  to  remember  it.  But  I 
can  easily  recount  the  many  times  I  heard  him 
speak  warmly  of  a  family  member,  or  a  team- 
mate, or  a  fellow  soldier,  or  a  golfing  buddy, 
or  a  friend. 

He  was  a  loyal  friend,  and  there  was  noth- 
ing trivial  or  petty  or  dishonorable  about 
Buddy  Fry.  I  came  to  love  him  because  I 
became  a  part  of  his  family,  but  I  treasured 
him  equally  as  a  friend. 

The  suddenness  and  finality  of  the  loss  of 
Buddy  is  very  painful  to  all  of  us.  But  In  the 
days  and  months  ahead  as  this  passes  and 
we  can  reflect  more  cleariy.  we  will  think  not 
so  much  of  the  loss  as  we  will  the  part  of  the 
journey  that  we  shared  with  our  good  friend. 

And  so  to  the  good  man,  the  athlete,  the 
husband,  the  father,  the  soldier,  the  friend— 
from  all  of  us  whose  lives  are  richer  because 
of  you  and  whose  worid  is  better  because  of 
you— without  adequate  words,  but  with  feel- 
ings that  speak  for  themselves,  we  say  thank 
you.  Buddy.  We  pray  God's  love  upon  you. 
You  are  but  a  few  steps  ahead  on  the  journey. 
We  send  our  love  on  with  you  and  we  bid  you 
farewell. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record,  I  would  like  to 
have  included  the  wording  on  the  four  cita- 
tions that  accompanied  the  medals  that  were 
presented  to  Buddy  Fry  during  his  service  in 
the  U.S.  Army,  including  two  Silver  Star 
Medals,  the  Military  Cross,  and  the  Bronze 
Star  Medal. 

Award  or  the  Silver  Star  Medal 

Captain  George  W.  Pry,  (Army  Serial 
Number  0366043),  Infantry,  44th  Armored 
Infantry  Battalion,  United  States  Army.  For 
gallantry  in  action  in  the  vicinity  of  Goues- 
nou.  Prance  on  8  August  1944.  When  vehi- 
cles of  his  organization  were  subjected  to 
enemy  fire,  he  aided  In  evacuating  them  to  a 
safe  location.  He  personally  drove  the  bat- 
talion command  vehicle  to  a  safe  position  al- 
though portions  of  it  were  afire,  and  there- 
by maintained  radio  contact  with  higher 
Headquarters.  Entered  the  military  service 
from  West  Virginia. 
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Award  of  the  Silver  Star  Medal- 
Leaf  Cluster 
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Captain  George  W.  Pry.  (Army  Serial 
Number  0366043),  Infantry  (Armored), 
Headquarters.  44th  Armored  Infantry  Bat- 
talion, (then  assigned  to  Company  "C  ".  44th 
Armored  Infantry  Battalion,  United  States 
Army.  For  gallantry  in  action  in  the  vicinity 
of  Bastogne,  Belgium  on  4  January  1945. 
While  the  combat  command  was  withdraw- 
ing to  a  prepared  position,  it  was  counter-at- 
tacked by  a  regiment  of  enemy  infantry  sup- 
ported by  ten  tanks  and  ten  assault  guns. 
By  his  outstanding  display  of  leadership 
tmd  personal  courage,  he  succeeded  in  main- 
taining his  position  against  overwhelming 
enemy  forces.  His  determination  and  gal- 
lantry   under    severe    fire    prevented    the 


enemy  from  gaining  a  foothold.  Entered  the 
military  service  from  West  Virginia. 

Captain  George  W.  Pry.  United  States 
Army— The  Military  Cross 

On  4th  January.  1945.  near  Bastogne.  Bel- 
gium. As  Company  Commander,  he  dis- 
played outstanding  gallantry  and  personal 
heroism  kn  defeating  a  strong  enemy  coun- 
terattaclc. 

Award  of  the  Bronze  Star  Medal 
Captain  George  W.  Pry.  (Army  Serial 
Number  0366043).  Infantry.  Headquarters. 
Combat  Command  "B".  6th  Armored  Divi- 
sion. United  States  Army.  For  meritorious 
service  rendered  during  the  period  29  July 
1944  to  21  April  1945  in  France.  Luxem- 
bourg. Belgium  and  Germany,  as  S-2  and 
Executive  Officer  of  an  infantry  battalion 
and  later  as  S-2  of  a  Combat  Command,  and 
was  highly  instrumental  in  the  success  of 
this  battalion  throughout  its  operations.  On 
numerous  occasions  Captain  Pry  has  worked 
well  forward  under  heavy  enemy  fire  to 
secure  enemy  information  that  would  be  of 
value  to  his  unit  and  further  the  success  of 
the  advancing  elements.  His  outstanding 
leadership,  loyalty,  bravery  and  devotion  to 
duty  have  been  an  inspiration  to  the  men 
and  officers  of  his  unit  and  reflects  great 
credit  upon  himself  and  the  United  States 
Army.  Entered  the  military  service  from 
North  Carolina. 


SMITHSONIAN  MAGAZINE  OB- 
SERVES BICENTENNIAL  OF  U.S. 
MARSHALS 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  31.  1989 
Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  commend  to  my  colleagues  a  magazine 
article  appearing  in  last  month's  Smithsonian 
entitled  "Take  the  Oath,  Put  on  the  Badge 
and  Do  the  Job"  by  Donald  Dale  Jackson. 
The  article  provides  an  excellent  sketch  of  the 
200-year  history  of  the  U.S.  marshals— from 
the  appointment  of  the  first  13  marshals  by 
President  George  Washington  to  the  emer- 
gence of  today's  U.S.  Marshals  Service  as  an 
extremely  effective  and  indispensable  arm  of 
the  Federal  justice  system. 

As  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Subcommittee 
on  (Courts.  Intellectual  Properly,  and  the  Ad- 
ministration of  Justice.  I  have  overseen  the 
activities  of  the  Marshals  Service  for  many 
years.  I  have  been  very  Impressed  by  the  wide 
variety  of  duties  performed  by  this  relatively 
small  agency:  protecting  the  Federal  judiciary 
and  enforcing  court  orders;  tracking  down  fu- 
gitives from  justice;  operating  the  Federal  wit- 
ness protection  program;  taking  custody  of 
and  transporting  Federal  prisoners;  and  seiz- 
ing and  managing  criminal  assets. 

Yet.  as  Donald  Dale  Jackson  observes,  the 
task  of  performing  widely  disparate  functions 
with  modest  resources  has  historically  fallen 
to  the  U.S.  marshals.  Because  the  marshals 
and  their  deputies  were  the  only  civilian  police 
power  available  to  the  National  Government 
during  Its  first  century,  they  became  the  verita- 
ble "handyman "  of  Federal  law  enforcement. 
In  addition  to  their  significant  duties  to  the 
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Federal  courts,  the  early  marshals  took  the 
national  census,  arrested  counterleiters  and 
moonshiners,  and  sealed  the  borders  to  pre- 
vent armed  excursions  abroad.  They  also 
played  central  roles  In  every  major  test  of  the 
young  Government's  power  and  the  primacy 
of  the  Constitution  as  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land:  from  the  Whiskey  Rebellion  of  1794,  to 
the  Reconstnjction  Era  following  the  Civil  War, 
and  the  lawlessness  of  the  "Wild  West." 

During  the  past  two  centuries,  enforcing 
Federal  law  at  the  local  level  has  placed  the 
marshals  squarely  at  odds  with  local  passions. 
This  was  as  true  In  1850,  when  the  marshals 
were  charged  with  enforcing  the  infamous  Fu- 
gitive Slave  Law  in  the  North,  as  it  was  during 
the  desegregation  confrontations  of  the 
1950's  and  1960's  in  the  South,  when  the 
marshals  enforced  Federal  law  and  court  deci- 
sions protecting  the  civil  rights  of  Afro-Ameri- 
cans. In  such  circumstances,  marshals  and 
their  deputies  have  exhibited  a  strong  determi- 
nation to  perform  their  sworn  duty  despite  the 
tug  of  popular  resistance  or  their  own  person- 
al sentiments. 

The  marshals'  history  is  ultimately  a  tribute 
to  the  rule  of  law  in  America,  and  it  deserves 
appropriate  recognition  by  all  Americans.  It 
was  for  that  reason  that  I  introduced  a  joint 
resolution  last  year,  which  was  passed  by 
Congress  and  signed  by  the  President,  desig- 
nating September  24,  1989,  as  "United  States 
Marshals  Bicentennial  Day,"  to  commemorate 
the  200th  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of 
the  Office  of  U.S.  Marshal. 

Last  year  also  marked  a  legislative  mile- 
stone for  the  Marshals  Service.  The  U.S.  Mar- 
shals Service  Act,  which  I  introduced,  became 
law  as  part  of  the  omnibus  drug  bill.  This  leg- 
islation formally  established  the  Service  as  a 
separate  bureau  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Justice,  thus  recognizing  the  transition  of  the 
Service  from  a  collection  of  relatively  autono- 
mous district  offices  in  the  1960's  to  the  cen- 
tralized and  professional  law  enforcement 
agency  It  is  today. 

The  spirit  of  the  marshals'  history  as  well  as 
the  current  dynamism  of  the  Marshals  Service 
are  captured  in  the  Smithsonian  article.  I 
therefore  ask  that  the  full  text  of  the  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  I  invite  my  col- 
leagues to  enjoy  this  recognition  of  the  U.S. 
Marshals  Bicentennial. 

[Prom  the  Smithsonian,  April  1989] 
Take  the  Oath,  Put  on  the  Badge  and  do 
THE  Job;  That's  How  the  Nation's  All- 
purpose  p'ederal  lawmen  have  operated 
Ever  Since  We  Started  Calling  in  the 
Marshals  Two  Centuries  Ago 

(By  Donald  Dale  Jackson) 
Ask  anyone  what  United  States  Marshals 
do  and  chances  are  you'll  get  a  perplexed 
look,  followed  by  a  bolt  of  recognition  iden- 
tifying them  with  John  Wayne  or  James 
Amess.  The  guys  with  the  stars,  right?  Gun- 
ning down  badmen.  making  the  world  safe 
for  schoolmarms.  I'll  be  moving  on  now, 
Mary,  this  town  don't  need  men  like  me 
anymore. 

But  hold  on.  Although  It's  true  that  mar- 
shals pursued  villains  on  the  Western  fron- 
tier, those  also  were  marshals  getting  pelted 
with  bullets  and  bricks  when  James  Mere- 
dith enrolled  at  the  University  of  Mississip- 
pi in  1962.  Deputy  marshals  tracked  down 
Christopher  Boyce,  the  "Falcon,"  after  the 
young  man  who  sold  highly  sensitive  secrets 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

to  the  Soviets  escaped  from  a  federal  prison 
In  1980.  Nowadays  marshals  protect  federal 
judges  and  provide  new  identities  for  fright- 
ened witnesses  In  organized-crime  cases. 

So  who  are  these  guys?  "People  know 
we're  some  kind  of  police  force,"  says  Stan- 
ley Morris,  director  of  the  U.S.  Marshals 
Service.  "They  know  that  you  call  in  the 
marshals.'  But  they  don't  really  have  a  fix 
on  us.  We're  still  a  bit  of  a  mystery. "  The 
mystery  extends  to  the  spelling  of  their 
name;  the  service  dispatches  a  standard 
letter  to  errant  journalists  pointing  out  that 
the  word  -marshall "  has  one  1  like  "angel," 
thanks,  not  two  like  "hell." 

The  perplexity  has  persisted  because  mar- 
shals have  always  operated  as  the  general 
practitioners  of  American  law  enforcement. 
Empowered  to  represent  federal  authority 
and  enforce  federal  court  orders,  they 
became  all-purpose  local  lawmen  available 
for  any  nasty  job  that  came  up.  For  more 
than  a  century,  they  were  the  only  civilian 
force,  albeit  a  decentralized  one,  that  Presi- 
dents could  summon.  They  chased  mail  rob- 
bers, counterfeiters  and  moonshiners;  they 
bird-dogges  the  Dalton  Gang  and  Billy  the 
Kid.  and  helped  derail  the  Pullman  Strike. 
They  seemed  to  be  In  on  just  about  every- 
thing. 

But  in  this  century  marshals  began  to 
suffer.  Lacking  a  specialty,  they  fell  out  of 
step  In  an  age  of  specialization,  and  their 
star  faded  as  the  FBI  flourished.  By  the 
1950s  they  were  little  more  than  politically 
connnected  bailiffs  tending  federal  courts. 
Then  they  found  new  vigor  as  enforcers  of 
court-ordered  racial  desegregation  in  the 
1960s,  and  they've  taken  on  several  other 
important  jobs  In  the  years  since.  If  their 
Image  still  remains  a  bit  blurred  in  the  year 
of  their  200th  anniversary— It  was  George 
Washington  who  appointed  the  first  mar- 
shals in  1789— their  hard-won  confidence 
now  seems  equal  to  their  rich  and  varied 
history.  "America's  Star."  a  traveling  bicen- 
tennial exhibit  commemorating  marshals, 
opened  at  the  Supreme  Court  building  In 
the  nation's  capital  last  December  and  stops 
off  this  month  In  Oklahoma  City  before 
moving  on  to  1 1  other  cities. 

Even  In  Washington's  day.  marshals  were 
the  shock  troops  who  enforced  unpopular 
federal  laws.  The  first  organized  defiance  of 
the  national  governments  authority  flared 
after  a  tax  was  Imposed  on  whiskey  distill- 
ers in  1791.  Farmers  in  western  Pennsylva- 
nia, where  booze  was  a  major  cash  crop, 
tarred  and  feathered  several  tax  men  who 
showed  up  to  collect.  When  a  federal  court 
Issued  orders  In  1794  demanding  to  know 
why  75  distillers  had  ignored  the  tax.  an  in- 
trepid marshal  named  David  Lenox  deliv- 
ered the  papers. 

Lenox  had  the  misfortune  to  blunder  Into 
a  mob  that  had  surrounded  the  home  of  a 
local  tax  official.  He  was  taken  captive,  then 
escaped  Into  the  woods.  President  Washing- 
ton, viewing  the  Whiskey  Rebellion  as  a 
direct  challenge  to  federal  authority,  called 
out  13.000  state  militiamen  to  put  It  down;  It 
would  be  the  first  but  not  the  last  time  that 
troops  would  finish  what  marshals  l)egan. 

From  train  robberies  in  the  late  19th  cen- 
tury to  airplane  hijackings  In  the  20th.  the 
crimes  that  captured  the  attention  of  mar- 
shals reflected  the  evolving  state  of  the 
nation.  In  the  years  just  before  the  Civil 
War.  when  hundreds  of  banks  printed  their 
own  currency  and  as  much  as  one-third  of 
the  cash  In  circulation  was  funny  money, 
the  modish  crime  was  counterfeiting.  Its 
artful  operatives  were  known  as  "coney- 
men. "  Marshals,  throughout  the  19th  centu- 
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ry   the   only    federal   officers   with    arrest 
power,  were  assigned  to  pursue  coneymen. 

Counterfeiters  were  notably  shrewd  and 
elusive  as  outlaws  go,  and  It  took  iKJth 
Imagination  and  perseverance  to  bag  one.  A 
particularly  wily  coneyman  named  James 
Bums  became  the  obsession  of  Ohio  mar- 
shal Daniel  Robertson  In  the  1840s.  As  de- 
scribed by  Marshals  Service  historian  Fred- 
erick S.  Calhoun  In  his  forthcoming  twok 
about  marshals  In  U.S.  history.  Bums  was 
both  a  lecturer— on  "phrenology,  education 
and  morals"— and  a  manufacturer  of  bogus 
coins.  Robertson  and  his  deputies  found 
plaster  coin  molds  In  Bums'  house  and 
gathered  other  evidence,  but  still  they 
couldn't  track  him  down. 

A  Robertson  deputy  finally  zeroed  In  on 
Bums  by  persuading  his  wife  that  he  was  a 
business  associate  of  her  husband's.  Thus 
disarmed,  she  let  drop  the  fact  that  Bums 
was  visiting  a  friend  In  Virginia.  The  depu- 
ties secured  a  warrant,  assembled  a  posse 
and  went  to  Virginia.  They  surrounded  the 
house  and  shouted  to  Bums  to  surrender, 
nailing  him  as  he  tried  to  flee  out  the  back 
door,  and  carried  him  triumphantly  back  to 
Ohio.  Congress  belatedly  acknowledged  the 
need  for  a  special  agency  to  combat  coney- 
men  by  creating  the  Secret  Service  for  that 
purpose  In  1865. 

Though  nominated  by  the  President  and 
confirmed  by  the  Senate,  marshals  were 
local  men.  usually  with  good  political  con- 
nections. They  picked  their  own  deputies 
and  eked  out  a  living  on  fees  and  expenses 
parsimoniously  doled  out  from  Washington. 
{Regular  salaries  weren't  authorized  until 
1896).  When  the  laws  they  enforced  clashed 
with  local  sentiment,  as  often  happened, 
they  were  caught  between  their  sympathies 
and  their  duty.  With  few  exceptions— many 
Southem  marshals  resigned  when  the  Civil 
War  broke  out— they  hewed  doggedly  to 
duty. 

The  struggle  over  slavery  put  marshals 
under  great  pressure.  After  a  law  defining 
the  banned  African  slave  trade  as  piracy 
was  passed  In  1819.  marshals  were  assigned 
the  responsibility  of  enforcing  it.  That 
meant  working  with  the  Navy  to  Intercept 
slave  ships  off  the  Southem  coast.  Though 
vessels  were  seized  occasionally,  Africans 
taken  into  custody  met  with  an  uncertain 
fate.  Some  were  auctioned  after  a  judge  de- 
clared them  confiscated  property.  And  mar- 
shals who  tried  to  bring  the  slavers  to  jus- 
tice often  met  with  local  opposition. 

The  Fugitive  Slave  Law.  passed  In  1850  as 
a  concession  to  the  South,  propelled  North- 
em  marshals  Into  the  middle  of  a  series  of 
violent  Imbroglios.  MassachusetU  marshal 
Watson  Freeman,  serving  In  a  state  where 
abolitionist  sentiment  ran  high,  tried  to  ma- 
neuver quietly  when  pursuing  escaped 
slaves,  but  it  didn't  always  work.  In  1854  his 
deputies  seized  a  fugitive  slave  named  An- 
thony Bums  who  was  working  at  a  second- 
hand clothing  store  In  Boston.  The  marshal 
placed  Bums  under  guard  at  the  courthouse 
while  abolitionists  launched  a  legal  delaying 
action  to  keep  him  In  Massachusetts.  When 
the  court  moves  failed  they  decided  to 
kidnap  him. 

The  abolitionists  stormed  out  of  a  mass 
meeting  at  Faneuil  Hall  and  laid  siege  to  the 
courthouse,  finally  breaking  through  a 
wooden  door  with  a  battering  ram.  Shots 
were  exchanged  and  deputy  James  Bat- 
chelder  fell  dead,  but  Freeman  and  several 
others  managed  to  repel  the  mob.  Boston 
police  and  militiamen  arrived  and  arrested 
18  of  the  rioters.  Freeman  then  deputized  a 
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detachment  of  troops  to  guard  Bums,  who 
was  ordered  back  to  Virginia. 

The  poor  fugitive  was  marched  to  the 
docks  and  onto  a  Norfolk-bound  ship  the 
next  day.  in  the  midst  of  an  escort  party  In- 
cluding 60  volunteers,  militiamen,  two  com- 
panies of  marines  and  a  caimon.  Eventually 
the  arrested  rioters  were  released,  prompt- 
ing a  howl  from  the  U.S.  Attorney  that  "fa- 
naticism is  so  rampant  here  that  murder  of 
a  n.S.  Officer  U  held  Justifiable." 

THK  GOOD  GUTS  DIDN'T  ALWAYS  WIN 

But  it  was  the  West  that  was  the  real  kill- 
ing ground  for  marshals— the  films  have 
that  much  right.  "The  movies  all  follow  the 
same  pattern."  says  historian  Calhoun. 
"First  the  marshal  pins  on  his  badge  and  ex- 
plains the  law.  Then  he  straps  on  his  guns, 
raises  a  posse,  has  a  shoot-out,  wins  It,  quits, 
and  rides  off."  The  reality  was  that  the 
good  guys  sometimes  lost  the  shoot-out.  and 
that  they  often  spent  ragged,  underpaid 
weeks  and  months  In  chases  that  produced 
nothing  but  saddle  sores.  At  one  time  or  an- 
other marshals  hightailed  it  after  Jesse 
James  in  the  Midwest.  Billy  the  Kid  (who 
killed  three  deputies)  in  New  Mexico,  and 
Butch  Cassidy's  Hole-in-the-Wall  Gang  In 
Wyoming,  but  all  escaped  federal  justice  en 
route  to  the  violent  ends  we've  seen  on  film. 

Fact  and  fiction  came  closest  to  coinciding 
in  the  Indian  Territory,  which  later  became 
Oklahoma.  A  total  of  103  deputies  were 
killed  there  between  1872  and  1896,  roughly 
a  quarter  of  the  number  slain  throughout 
the  marshals'  history.  Deputies  operated 
like  local  sheriffs  in  the  Indian  Territory. 
Other  territories,  such  as  Arizona  and  Wyo- 
ming, acquired  local  lawmen  when  they  or- 
ganized themselves  as  a  step  toward  state- 
hood; until  then  the  marshals  were  the  law. 
One  source  of  confusion,  especially  for 
today's  audiences,  is  the  fact  that  Western 
hamlets  often  had  town  marshals,  local  po- 
licemen who  lacked  federal  authority. 

Indian  Territory  justice  was  dispensed  in 
Fort  Smith.  Arkansas,  by  U.S.  District 
Judge  Isaac  Parker,  the  celebrated  "hanging 
Judge"  who  sent  88  men  to  the  gallows.  The 
deputies  who  "rode  for  Parker"  and  who 
later  policed  the  new  Oklahoma  Territory 
became  frontier  legends,  as  did  the  outlaws 
they  pursued— the  Daltons.  Belle  Starr,  Bill 
Doolln,  Ned  Christie.  With  its  surprise  can- 
yons and  unpeopled  prairies,  the  country 
patrolled  by  single-minded  lawmen  like 
Reck  Thomas,  Chris  Madsen  and  Uncle 
Billy  Tilghman  was  described  by  a  Port 
Smith  newspaper  as  the  "rendezvous  of  the 
vile  and  wicked  from  everywhere."" 

Heck  Thomas  was  the  prototypical  West- 
em  marshal.  He  was  a  no-nonsense,  nose-to- 
the-ground  sort  who  wore  a  droopy  mus- 
tache and  two  ivory-handled  pistols.  Since 
deputies  were  paid  a  fee  for  each  suspect 
they  caught.  Thomas  often  brought  them  in 
wholesale.  He  once  rode  into  Port  Smith 
with  32  prisoners  in  tow,  9  of  whom  were 
later  convicted  of  capital  crimes.  The  penny- 
pinching  Justice  Department  nickel-and- 
dimed  him  to  distraction.  It  ignored  his  re- 
quest to  transport  fugitives  by  train  Instead 
of  wagon  even  after  he  showed  that  the 
faster  rail  trip  would  save  money  overall: 
the  clerks  saw  only  the  higher  fares.  If  a 
deputy  delivered  a  corpse  instead  of  a  live 
captive,  he  forfeited  both  his  $2  fee  and  his 
mileage  allowance. 

Thomas  went  after  the  marshal-killer  Ned 
Christie,  wounding  him  in  a  shoot-out.  and 
pursued  the  train-robbing  Dalton  brothers, 
two  of  whom  had  served  as  deputies  before 
turning  to  crime.  Deputies  caught  up  with 
Christie  in  his  hideout  where  they  blasted 
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him  with  a  barrage  including  cannonballs 
and  dynamite,  which  drove  him  outside  into 
a  blizzard  of  bullets.  The  lawmen  then 
propped  the  defunct  Ned  on  a  board,  his 
rifle  still  resting  in  his  arms,  for  a  postfight 
group  photograph  (p.  120). 

Bob  and  Grat  Dalton  were  killed  after 
robbing  a  bank  in  CoffeyviUe.  Kansas,  but 
their  ex-partner  Bill  Doolln  stayed  ahead  of 
Thomas  for  four  years.  Thomas  finally  got 
him  in  his  sights  after  diligent  legwork  led 
him  to  the  outlaw's  prairie  hideout.  Doolln 
came  out  of  the  house  in  bright  moonlight 
and  walked  warily  toward  the  spot  where 
Thomas  and  a  posse  of  deputies  hid.  Heck 
shouted  out.  demanding  his  surrender,  but 
the  desperado  spun  and  opened  fire  with  his 
Winchester.  Thomas  matter-of-factly  re- 
ported that  he  then  "got  the  shotgun  to 
work  and  the  fight  was  over." 

Calhoun  awards  the  prize  for  the  most 
overblown  reputation  among  frontier 
lawmen  to  Wyatt  Earp.  "He  was  a  bum,"  the 
historian  says,  "not  a  crook  but  a  gambler. 
The  Earps  were  greedy,  and  they  saw  law  as 
a  way  to  make  money."  Wyatt's  brother 
Virgil  was  a  deputy  marshal  in  Tombstone. 
Arizona  Territory.  Wyatt  became  bitter 
when  he  lost  out  in  a  bid  for  sheriff  of  Co- 
chise County.  He  apparently  secured  a  com- 
mission as  a  deputy  marshal  after  Virgil  was 
wounded  in  an  ambush,  and  wheedled 
$3,000  out  his  boss  on  the  pretext  that  he 
was  pursuing  bandits.  He  spent  the  money 
avenging  Virgil  and  their  murdered  brother, 
Morgan,  and  settling  personal  scores,  killing 
two  men  In  the  process,  then  fled  to  Colora- 
do. He  managed  to  avoid  accounting  for  the 
money  despite  years  of  bureaucratic  hound- 
ing. 

Marshals  played  a  conspicuously  unheroic 
role  in  the  tumult  that  marked  the  emer- 
gence of  the  American  labor  movement. 
With  the  government  usually  allied  with 
management,  marshals  were  frequently 
transformed  into  strikebreakers.  Confront- 
ing what  they  viewed  as  anarchy,  members 
of  the  executive  branch  also  ignored  the 
separation  of  powers  principle  by  joining 
forces  with  federal  courts  to  suppress 
strikes.  Marshals  were  their  weapons. 

The  ragtag  ""army"  of  unemployed  men 
that  Jacob  Coxey  led  to  Washington  in  1894 
wanted  a  public  works  program,  not  a  revo- 
lution. Coxey's  followers  numbered  only 
about  500  in  the  capital  and  around  10.000 
nationwide,  but  the  government  response 
was  raw  force,  albeit  with  an  occasional 
comic  overtone.  When  500  Montana  Cox- 
eyites  hijacked  a  train,  the  local  marshal 
hastily  deputized  about  75  men  and  gave 
chase  in  another  train.  When  the  federals' 
express  finally  overtook  the  renegades,  the 
Coxeyites  refused  to  surrender,  and  the 
chase  resumed.  After  the  two  trains 
chugged  into  Billings,  a  melee  broke  out  and 
shots  were  fired,  but  the  protest  train 
steamed  off  once  again.  At  that  point  Presi- 
dent Grover  Cleveland  dispatched  six  infan- 
try companies  who  found  the  train  stopped, 
its  passengers  exhausted,  in  the  little  town 
of  Forsyth,  Montana.  The  troops  arrested 
331  men.  43  of  whom  served  short  jail  terms. 

The  Pullman  Strike  a  few  weeks  later  was 
an  uglier  demonstration  of  federal  muscle. 
Led  by  Eugene  Debs,  the  newly  formed 
American  Railway  Union  struck  the  Pull- 
man rail  car  company  in  Pullman,  Illinois, 
to  protest  wage  cuts  and  other  grievances. 
The  government,  citing  Interference  with 
the  movement  of  mail  (though  the  strikers 
were  boycotting  only  Pullman  cars),  ob- 
tained an  injunction  against  the  union.  Five 
thousand  men,  many  of  them  thugs  in  the 
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employ  of  the  railroads,  were  deputized  as 
temporary  marshals  to  break  the  strike. 
When  they  proved  ineffectual,  federal 
troops  were  ordered  into  action  over  the 
protest  of  Illinois  Governor  John  Peter  Alt- 
geld.  The  sporadic  rioting  was  quelled  and 
the  union  was  eventually  forced  to  capitu- 
late. 

By  the  tum  of  the  century,  marshals  had 
proved  their  versatility  but  they  were  still  a 
force  without  a  center:  each  marshal  dealt 
individually  with  the  Justice  Department 
and  ran  his  own  office.  The  post  remained  a 
patronage  job  in  an  age  with  professional- 
ism and  specialization  were  on  the  rise. 
After  the  Bureau  of  Investigation  (later  the 
FBI)  was  created  in  1908,  its  agents  became 
the  glamour  boys  of  law  enforcement. 
Shorn  of  frontline  duties,  the  20th-century 
heirs  of  David  Lenox  and  Heck  Thomas 
became  bailiffs  and  process  servers.  Howard 
Safir.  associate  director  for  operations  at 
the  Marshals  Service  headquarters  in  Ar- 
lington, Virginia,  grew  up  thinking  of  mar- 
shals as  "guys  in  size  48  Short  coats  from 
Sears." 

It  was  the  civil  rights  movement  that  ulti- 
mately restored  the  luster  to  the  marshal's 
star.  When  the  courts  and  Congress  decreed 
an  end  to  segregation  in  schools,  polling 
places  and  public  facilities,  the  marshals  re- 
turned to  the  front  lines,  this  time  to  en- 
force those  orders.  Between  the  late  1950s 
and  late  '60s,  marshals  were  present  at 
many  of  the  landmarks  of  the  civil  rights 
drive:  they  escorted  black  first-graders  to 
school  in  New  Orleans,  rode  with  "freedom 
riders""  and  marched  from  Selma  to  Mont- 
gomery, Alabama,  to  protect  Martin  Luther 
King  Jr.  And  it  was  marshals  who  stood  off 
a  mob  of  segregationists  at  the  most  explo- 
sive confrontation  of  that  era,  the  riot  at 
the  University  of  Mississippi  in  Oxford,  on 
the  night  of  September  30.  1962. 

TORN  BETWEEN  CONFLICTING  LOYALTIES 

Attorney  General  Robert  Kennedy  had 
ordered  a  detachment  of  122  marshals,  sup- 
plemented by  specially  deputized  Border 
Patrol  officers  and  federal  prison  guards,  to 
the  Ole  Miss  campus  to  guarantee  the  en- 
rollment of  James  Meredith  as  the  school's 
first  black  student.  Several  previous  at- 
tempts to  register  Meredith  had  been 
blocked  by  state  officials,  led  by  Governor 
Ross  Bamett.  Marshals  were  assigned  to 
keep  the  peace,  with  soldiers  and  National 
Guardsmen  to  be  held  in  reserve.  Many  of 
the  marshals.  Southerners  themselves,  had 
their  doubts  about  forcing  desegregation  on 
Mississippi,  but  as  deputy  Al  Butler  put  it. 
"We  all  thought  that  when  you  took  the 
oath  and  put  on  the  badge  you  did  the  Job." 

Clad  in  prison-made  orange  vests  and 
white  helmets,  and  equipped  with  side  arms, 
tear  gas  and  clubs,  the  marshals  stationed 
themselves  around  the  university  adminis- 
tration building,  called  the  Lyceum.  Mere- 
dith, unbeknownst  to  the  crowd  that  began 
to  gather  in  early  evening,  was  already  in  a 
dormitory  room  in  the  company  of  several 
marshals.  The  crowd  began  taunting  the 
marshals,  calling  Butler  ""Smiley"— ""and  a 
lot  of  other  things'"- for  his  good-humored 
expression.  '"I  figured  smiling  would  worry 
them  more  than  anything  else,"  he  recalls. 

By  8  p.m.  the  mob's  mood  had  turned 
menacing.  More  than  1.000  whites— the 
number  eventually  reached  3,000— surged 
toward  the  line  of  helmeted  men  and  lobbed 
rocks  and  bricks  at  them.  One  marshal  and 
then  another  went  down.  Those  who  were 
equipped  with  side  arms  had  been  ordered 
to  hold  their  fire.   A  cameraman  in   the 
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crowd  was  chased  and  badly  beaten.  Finally, 
when  the  mob  pressed  forward,  the  defend- 
ers fired  tear  gas.  "It  went  back  and  forth," 
the  now-retired  Butler  recalls.  'They'd 
charge,  we'd  fire  tear  gas  and  go  after  them 
with  clubs  and  grab  a  few,  then  they'd  re- 
group." 

Suddenly  gunfire  erupted.  The  marshals 
took  cover  behind  cars  and  the  trucks  of  Na- 
tional Guardsmen,  who  had  arrived  as  rein- 
forcements. The  Army  troops  still  had  not 
appeared.  "We  took  shotgun  fire  first  and 
then  rifle  fire,"  Butler  remembers.  "That 
was  the  worst  time.  One  of  my  men  was 
critically  wounded  in  the  neck.  We  couldn't 
see  where  the  shots  were  coming  from. 
Three  or  four  of  us  went  into  a  grove  to 
look  for  the  rifleman  but  we  couldn't  find 
him.  If  we  had,  I'm  not  too  damned  sure  I 
would  have  obeyed  the  Attorney  General's 
orders."  Two  men,  a  French  journalist  and  a 
young  Mississippian  who  was  there  as  a 
spectator,  died  of  gunshot  wounds.  The  re- 
porter had  been  marched  to  an  Isolated 
comer  of  the  campus  and  murdered. 

The  marshals  fired  volley  after  volley  of 
tear  gas  against  the  mob's  charges.  One  man 
tried  to  ram  the  Lyceum  with  a  bulldozer; 
another  group  tried  to  turn  a  fire  hose  on 
the  federal  men.  Even  so.  the  marshals  con- 
tinued to  keep  their  powder  dry.  "If  we'd 
fired,  there  would  have  been  a  lot  of  killing 
on  both  sides,"  Butler  believes.  At  2  a.m. 
Army  troops  finally  arrived  and  cleared  the 
campus.  Six  hours  later  Meredith  registered 
as  an  Ole  Miss  student  and  headed  for  his 
first  class— Colonial  American  History.  The 
toll  among  the  552  federal  officers  who  took 
part  was  180  wounded  (27  by  gunfire)  but  no 
fatalities. 

The  men  in  the  "48  Short"  Sears  jackets 
had  shown  courage  and  restraint  under  fire. 
Five  were  cited  for  bravery.  Teams  of  mar- 
shals guarded  Meredith  24  hours  a  day  for 
the  year  and  a  half  he  remained  at  Ole 
Miss.  "He  was  never  out  of  our  sight,"  re- 
calls Prank  Vandergrift,  who  commanded 
the  detail.  "We  all  took  a  lot  of  heat— they 
threw  cherry  bombs  and  bottles  at  us  and 
abused  us  regularly)  but  Meredith  took 
twice  as  much  verbal  harassment  as  we  did." 
Their  performance  at  Oxford  gave  the 
marshals  an  infusion  of  pride  that  helped 
them  find  their  20th-century  identity.  They 
finally  established  a  central  headquarters 
and  in  1969  reorganized  as  the  U.S.  Mar- 
shals Service,  a  bureau  of  the  Department 
of  Justice.  Headquarters  took  over  manag- 
ing the  budget  and  hiring  and  training  dep- 
uties, jobs  that  generations  of  district  mar- 
shals had  handled  autonomously.  A  year 
later  the  Justice  Department  entrusted 
marshals  with  the  protection  of  witnesses  in 
organized-crime  cases,  a  delicate  operation 
that  involves  the  creation  of  new  identities 
in  another  locale  for  witnesses  who  fear  re- 
prisals. Five  thousand  witnesses  and  their 
famUies  have  in  effect  reinvented  their  lives 
under  the  marshals'  protection,  and  they 
continue  to  enter  the  program  at  a  rate  of 
about  one  a  day. 

Marshals  plucked  an  even  juicier  plum  in 
1979  when  they  were  given  responsibility 
for  pursuing  federal  fugitives,  an  assign- 
ment that  had  belonged  to  the  FBI  for  half 
a  century.  The  marshals  were  still  touchy 
about  that  upstart  bureau.  "The  joke 
around  the  office."  Stanley  Morris  says, 
"was  that  when  the  FBI  made  an  arrest 
they  got  credit,  of  course,  but  when  we  did, 
the  story  credited  "federal  agents." "  The 
dramatic  escape  of  Christopher  Boyce— in 
the  celebrated  ""Falcon  and  the  Snowman" 
espionage  case— gave  marshals  a  chance  to 
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prove  themselves  once  and  for  all.  It  was  a 
chance  they  almost  blew. 
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AFTER  MANY  DEAD  ENDS.  A  BREAKTHROUGH 

"Boyce  was  crucial  for  us."  says  Howard 
Safir.  "He  was  the  first  high-profile  escapee 
after  we  got  the  fugitive  job  from  the  FBI. 
My  nightmare  was  Boyce  turning  up  In 
Moscow  and  holding  a  news  conference.  It 
would  have  been  a  disaster  for  us  If  we 
didn't  catch  him. "  Safir  ramrodded  a  19- 
month  manhunt  that  hit  dead  ends  in 
places  as  distant  as  South  Africa  and  Costa 
Rica  before  it  homed  In  on  Boyce.  with  the 
aid  of  an  Informant's  tip,  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  "We'd  have  a  meeting  every  day 
and  every  day  I'd  ask  the  same  question." 
Safir  recalls.  "Where  Is  Christopher 
Boyce?"  FBI  agents  joined  the  search  amid 
muttering  In  Washington  that  they  should 
never  have  yielded  the  fugitive-chasing 
charter. 

The  personable,  articulate  Boyce  eventu- 
ally turned  to  bank  robbery  In  Washington 
State  and  Idaho  to  keep  himself  going.  He 
was  living  in  Port  Angeles.  Washington,  and 
taking  flying  lessons,  apparently  In  anticipa- 
tion of  a  flight  to  Siberia,  when  the  net  fi- 
nally closed  In  August  1981.  He  was  nabbed 
at  a  drlve-ln  restaurant  In  Port  Angeles 
while  eating  a  hamburger.  Safir  was  at 
home  when  he  got  the  call:  "The  Falcon  U 
in  the  cage."  he  was  told.  Boyce  was  initially 
confused  about  the  Identity  of  his  captors. 
"Who  are  you  guys,  CIA?  "  he  asked. 

Safir  regards  the  capture  of  Boyce  as  vali- 
dation of  the  marshal's  growing  profession- 
alism. "We  still  have  a  way  to  go.  but  we're 
light-years  ahead  of  where  we  were."  he 
says:  "our  guys  wont  tolerate  the  hangdog 
manner  marshals  used  to  have."  "Our  job  Is 
nothing  more  or  less  than  Insuring  the  In- 
tegrity and  security  of  the  judicial  system, " 
Morris  adds.  "You  need  a  sense  of  tradition 
and  pride  because  of  what  you're  asked  to 
do,  which  sometimes  means  risking  your 
life." 

Today's  marshals  have  five  main  duties: 
insuring  federal  court  security,  protecting 
witnesses,  transporting  prisoners  (with  the 
aid  of  two  727s  and  nine  other  planes,  a 
squadron  deputies  call  "Con-Air"),  execut- 
ing court  orders  and  capturing  fugitives. 
Budget  and  manpower  levels  are  at  an  all- 
time  high.  Marshals  supervised  the  recent 
exchange  of  U.S.  and  Soviet  prisoners  at 
Glienlcke  Bridge  In  Berlin.  They  have  a 
SWAT  team  for  emergencies.  They  even  get 
their  share  of  ink  these  days,  especially 
when  they  pull  off  a  clever  caper  like  the 
1985  sting  in  Washington,  D.C.,  that  lured 
101  fugitives  to  a  carefully  staged  bash 
promising  free  tickets  to  a  Redskins  football 
game.  When  the  unsuspecting  outlaws 
found  out  that  the  female  cheerleaders,  the 
tuxedoed  master  of  ceremonies  and  even  the 
reveler  In  the  chicken  suit  were  all  armed 
marshals,  one  of  them  threatened  to  sue  for 
false  advertising. 

But  the  fuzzy-Image  dilemma  persists. 
When  Director  Morris  toured  the  marshals' 
blcenteimlal  exhibit  on  the  eve  of  Its  open- 
ing, he  noticed  that  a  statue  of  former  Chief 
Justice  John  Marshall  stood  between  two 
corridors  of  displays.  Without  hesitation  he 
stepped  up  to  the  plaque  and  placed  his 
hand  over  the  second  /. 


HON.  JACK  BUECHNER 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedTiesday,  May  31,  1989 
Mr.  BUECHNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  recognize  an  outstanding  individual,  one 
who  has  served  the  city  of  Kirkwood,  MO,  as 
chief  of  police  for  almost  20  years  now.  To  il- 
lustrate his  value  in  the  community,  Dan  was 
recently  named  Police  Chief  of  the  Year  by 
the  Missouri  Police  Chiefs'  Association. 

This  prestigious  award  is  only  one  of  many 
that  has  marked  Dan  Linza  the  great  leader 
that  he  is  today.  Through  dedication  and  serv- 
ice, he  has  established  a  first-rate  organiza- 
tion within  his  community.  His  love  for  his 
work  and  his  involvement  in  the  Kirkwood 
area  truly  makes  him  a  credit  to  the  law  en- 
forcement profession.  While  striving  for  quality 
in  his  department,  he  stresses  the  welfare  of 
the  individual  officer  while  promoting  open 
cxjmmunication  with  the  community.  Perhaps 
most  importantly,  Dan  still  provides  the  sym- 
pathy and  compassion  needed  toward  his  col- 
leagues—he has  not  forgotten  how  rough  it 
can  get  on  the  streets.  Much  like  coaching 
great,  Vince  Lombard!,  Chief  Linza  inspires  ex- 
cellence to  achieve  success. 

To  forego  the  lucrative  attractkjns  of  the  pri- 
vate sector  in  the  name  of  public  service  is  a 
noble  calling  to  be  sure;  to  do  so  with  this 
degree  of  dedication  is  rarer  still.  Protection  of 
our  lives  and  preservation  of  our  freedom  is 
the  foremost  duty  of  the  brave  men  behind 
the  badges.  Men  like  Dan  dedicate  their  lives 
for  this  cause  and  maintain  the  law  and  order 
which  is  crucial  for  a  prosperous  community. 
We  are  too  often  remiss  in  our  recognition  of 
these  men. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  honor  such  a 
distinguished  man.  I  salute  Dan's  commitment 
to  the  city  of  Kirkwood,  for  i'  is  comforting  to 
know  that  crime  prevention  is  in  the  hands  of 
great  leaders  such  as  he. 


SAVE  INNOVATIVE  RESEARCH  IN 
SDI 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNEH 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  31,  1989 
Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today  in- 
troducing legislation  to  protect  funding  for  an 
important  defense  technology  base  program 
within  the  strategic  defense  initiative  [SDI].  I 
hope  that  the  Research  and  Development 
Subcommittee  of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee will  see  fit  to  make  this  bill  part  of  the 
fiscal  1990  defense  authorization  bill  next 
month. 

The  bill  would  simply  require  that  $106  mil- 
lion of  the  funds  appropriated  for  SDI  be 
spent  on  the  Innovative  Science  and  Technol- 
ogy [IST]  Program  of  SDI.  This  is  exactly  the 
funding  level  that  the  IST  Program  had  during 
fiscal  year  1988,  before  drastic  and  dispropor- 
tionate cuts  in  fiscal  year  1990.  The  intention 
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of  the  bill  is  simply  to  protect  this  important 
program  from  cuts,  not  to  micromanage  SDI 
or  dictate  any  change  of  SDI  policy. 

Since  I  have  not  been  a  champion  of  the 
overall  SDI  program,  some  may  ask  what  this 
bill  is  about.  The  answer  is  simple.  I  strongly 
support  SDI  research.  Last  year,  I  cochaired 
the  task  force  on  SDI  of  the  House  Democrat- 
ic Caucus,  and  we  all  supported  research.  The 
25  members  of  the  task  force,  who  included 
staunch  conservatives  such  as  the  late  Bill 
Chappell,  concluded: 

We  l)elieve  that  strategic  defense  research 
must  continue  at  a  reasonable  and  stable 
pace.  We  must  make  sure  that  we  under- 
stand the  technology  at  least  as  well  as  the 
Soviets  do,  lest  we  be  caught  by  a  Soviet 
technological  breakthrough.  •  •  •  Research 
should  concentrate  on  new  technologies 
that  might  have  long-term  potential  of  de- 
fending our  country  against  Soviet  nuclear 
weapons.  •  *  • 

Mr.  Speaker,  exptoration  of  new  break- 
through technologies  is  what  the  1ST  Program 
of  SDI  is  all  atxMJt.  The  most  recent  report  to 
Congress  in  March  1 989,  by  former  SDI  Direc- 
tor James  A.  Abrahamson  (Lt.  Gen.,  USAF), 
sakj: 

The  1ST  Program  is  that  part  of  the  tech- 
nology base  effort  that  encourages  prompt 
exploration  of  new  initiatives.  As  such  its 
goal  is  to  exploit  innovative  technologies 
seeking  "breakthroughs  or  quantum  leaps" 
that  would  improve  the  capability  of  an  SDI 
to  perform  its  specific  assigned  functions. 
•  •  •  Basic  research  results  gathered  under 
this  program  are  structured  to  expand  the 
forefront  of  science  and  technology,  with  ul- 
timate transfer  of  such  results  to  tasks  In 
other  SDI  Program  elements. 

In  other  words,  the  1ST  Program  is  the  kind 
of  basic  science  that  is  supposed  to  keep  the 
United  States  on  the  cutting  edge  of  technolo- 
gy, ahead  of  potential  enemies.  This  kind  of 
revolutionary  technology  may  be  the  only  way 
that  SDI  can  ever  work.  The  1ST  Program 
draws  on  the  talents  of  our  best  universities, 
government  laboratories,  entrepreneurial  small 
businesses,  and  large  industries.  General 
Abrahamson's  report  includes  an  impressive 
list  of  accomplishments  under  the  1ST  Pro- 
gram, as  well  as  a  long  list  of  ambitious  goals 
for  the  future. 

Unfortunately,  the  1ST  Program  last  year  ap- 
parently did  not  receive  its  fair  share  within 
the  SDI  program.  From  fiscal  1986-88,  the 
1ST  Program  received  a  steady  3  percent  of 
the  SDI  budget  for  DOD  RDT&E.  The  1ST  Pro- 
gram received  $76  million,  $101  million  and 
$106  millkKi  in  fiscal  years  1986,  1987,  and 
1988  respectively. 

But  in  fiscal  year  1989,  during  a  year  when 
the  overall  SDI  budget  went  up  by  2  percent, 
tt>e  1ST  Program  was  cut  by  the  SDI  organlza- 
twn  by  about  one-third  to  only  $76  million. 
This  left  the  1ST  budget  at  2.1  percent  of  the 
SDI  program.  Apparently,  there  was  no  prob- 
lem with  the  1ST  Program,  the  SDIO  just  dkJn'l 
consider  1ST  as  important  as  development  of 
particular  weapons. 

For  fiscal  1990,  I  understand  that  the  1ST 
Program  is  slated  to  receive  only  $80  million— 
which  represents  1.73  percent  of  the  $4.6  bil- 
lion requested  by  President  Bush  for  SDI 
RDT4E.  I  fear  that  if  the  $4.6  figure  is  re- 
duced by  Congress,  the  1ST  budget  might  take 
a  disproportk>nate  cut  as  happened  last  year. 
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Sadly,  this  shortsighted  neglect  of  basic  sci- 
entific research  is  a  problem  that  extends 
throughout  our  defense  research  establish- 
ment. Just  last  week,  the  Office  of  Technolo- 
gy Assessment  gave  us  a  report  that  said  SDI 
was  part  of  this  problem.  The  OTA  report  said: 

Many  researchers,  both  inside  and  outside 
the  Pentagon,  contend  that  DOD  needs  to 
maintain  greater  funding  stability  for  its 
technology  base  programs.  This  Is  especially 
true  for  the  early  stages  of  research  activi- 
ties. DOD's  research  and  exploratory  devel- 
opment programs  have  suffered  since  the 
establishment  of  SDI.  Over  the  last  six 
fiscal  years  (1984-89),  DOD  has  Ijeen  the 
only  major  Federal  R&D  sponsor  to  experi- 
ence a  funding  decline,  in  constant  dollars, 
for  basic  research.  A  continuation  of  these 
trends  could  jeopardize  a  pillar  of  U.S.  de- 
fense strategy. 

Our  Research  and  Development  Subcom- 
mittee received  similar  testimony  this  year.  I 
understand  that  a  1987  report  by  DOD's  De- 
fense Science  Board  also  came  to  similar 
conclusions. 

The  modest  bill  I  am  introducing  today  will 
not  solve  this  big  problem.  All  the  bill  does  Is 
protect  the  1ST  Program  at  the  same  level  as 
fiscal  1988— $106  million.  This  funding  level 
represents  about  4  percent  of  the  total  DOD 
research  budget  that  I  am  proposing  for  SDI 
this  year— $2,844.5  million  for  DOD  RDT&E 
out  of  a  total  $3.1  billion  SDI  budget.  This  is  a 
reasonable  level  for  basic  research. 

The  bill  also  specifies  that  the  1ST  office 
shall  use  these  funds  only  for  basic  research 
in  fundamental  science  and  technology,  and 
not  for  any  demonstration/validation  project. 
This  merely  confirms  current  SDI  organization 
policy  and  is  consistent  with  the  goals  of  the 
1ST  Program.  Finally,  the  bill  specifies  that  the 
funds  shall  be  in  addition  to  those  under  the 
Small  Business  Innovation  Research  [SBIR] 
Program,  which  exists  under  a  separate  law 
but  is  administered  by  the  1ST  Program.  This 
also  is  consistent  with  current  SDIO  policy. 

I  hope  this  bill  will  receive  bipartisan  support 
as  one  small  step  toward  protecting  our  vital 
defense  technology  base,  and  regaining  our 
economy's  competitive  edge.  I  attach  the  text 
of  the  bill: 

H.R.-2515 
A   bin   to   protect   the   defense   technology 

base  by  providing  for  stable  funding  for 

the   Innovative  Science  and  Technology 

Program  of  the  strategic  defense  initiative 

for  fiscal  years  1990  and  1991. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "SDI  Re- 
search and  Innovative  Technology  Act  of 
1989". 

SEC.  2.  STRATEGIC  DEFENSE  INITIATIVE  INNOVA- 
TIVE  SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY 
PROGRA.MS. 

(a)  Minimum  Funding  for  1ST 
Projects.— Of  the  funds  made  available  to 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  research,  de- 
velopment, test,  and  evaluation  for  the  De- 
fense Agencies  for  fiscal  years  1990  and 
1991,  not  less  than  $110,000,000  of  those 
funds  for  each  such  year  shall  be  obligated 
for  projects  carried  out  by  the  Innovative 
Science  and  Technology  office  of  the  Strate- 
gic Defense  Initiative  Organization,  in  addi- 
tion to  funds  for  projects  carried  out  by 
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that  office  under  the  Small  Business  Inno- 
vation Research  program. 

(b)  Limitations  on  1ST  Projects.— Funds 
appropriated  for  fiscal  years  1990  and  1991 
that  su-e  made  available  to  the  Innovative 
Science  and  Technology  office  of  the  Strate- 
gic Defense  Initiative  Organization— 

(1)  may  be  used  only  for  innovative  re- 
search projects  in  fundamental  science  and 
technology;  and 

(2)  may  not  l>e  obligated  for  any  demon- 
stration/validation project. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  DRAMA 
DESK 


HON.  BILL  GREEN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  31,  1989 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  Drama  Desk,  which  is  celebrating 
its  40th  anniversary  this  year.  An  impartial 
group  of  critics,  reporters,  and  editors,  they 
have  been  an  integral  part  of  the  theater 
scene  in  New  York  for  these  past  four  dec- 
ades. As  the  Representative  of  the  congres- 
sional district  in  which  most  of  the  Broadway 
and  many  of  the  off-Broadway  theaters  are  lo- 
cated, it  is  my  privilege  to  cite  this  group  for 
its  shining  contribution  to  the  luster  of  the 
Great  White  Way. 

The  Drama  Desk  is  unique  in  that  it  is  the 
lone  major  theater  organization  that  presents 
awards  in  multiple  categories,  regardless  of 
whether  the  productions  originate  on  or  off 
Broadway.  This  enlightened  attitude  no  doubt 
contributed  to  the  surge  in  the  quality  and 
popularity  of  off-Broadway  activity  during  the 
seminal  decade  of  the  1950's.  The  establish- 
ment in  1955  of  the  Vernon  Rice  Awards,  by 
the  New  York  Post  critic  who  was  then  presi- 
dent of  the  Drama  Desk,  was  a  major  step  in 
educating  the  public  about  the  burgeoning  off- 
Broadway  scene.  The  Rice  Awards  were 
eventually  absorbed  into  the  Drama  Desk 
Awards. 

Now,  under  the  able  leadership  of  President 
Leida  Snow,  also  a  critic  for  WINS,  one  of 
New  York's  foremost  radio  stations,  the 
Drama  Desk  holds  its  annual  awards  ceremo- 
ny this  week.  I  know  my  colleagues  join  me  in 
saluting  the  Drama  Desk,  and  congratulating 
the  actors,  producers,  directors,  and  designers 
they  will  honor  tonight  with  some  of  the  thea- 
ter community's  most  coveted  awards.  The 
Drama  Desk  can  take  a  duly  deserved  bow. 


LYME  DISEASE:  ON  THE  RISE 


HON.  HAMILTON  FISH,  JR. 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  31,  1989 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  return  of  warm 
weather  brings  growing  concern  over  Lyme 
disease,  a  bacterial  disease  transmitted  pri- 
marily by  the  bite  of  the  deer  tick.  Lyme  dis- 
ease has  become  a  real  health  threat  to  the 
residents  of  the  Hudson  Valley  of  New  York, 
with  the  number  of  reported  cases  in  West- 
chester County  alone  growing  eightfold  last 
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year,  and  a  significant  rise  in  the  incidence  of 
the  disease  in  Putnam,  Dutchess,  and  Orange 
Counties. 

The  tick's  preferred  habitats  are  wooded 
areas  and  adjacent  grasslands.  It  is  spread  in 
the  wild  by  animals — deer,  birds,  mice,  and  ra- 
coons—but domestic  animals  such  as  cats, 
dogs,  and  horses  can  also  carry  the  ticks 
closer  to  home. 

In  April,  I  testified  before  the  House  Appro- 
priations (Committee  regarding  the  spread  of 
Lyme  disease  and  the  need  for  immediate 
funding  for  research  and  public  awareness. 
The  Congress  needs  to  provide  funds  for  re- 
searchers and  public  health  officials  who  are 
on  the  frontlines  against  this  disease. 

One  such  researcher.  Dr.  Durland  Fish,  a 
research  associate  professor  at  New  York 
Medical  College,  Valhalla,  NY,  heads  the 
center  for  the  study  and  treatment  of  Lyme 
disease.  The  center  has  a  Lyme  disease  treat- 
ment help  line:  (914)  285-8866.  Additional  in- 
formation can  be  obtained  through  county 
health  departments— Dutchess  County  (914) 
431-2024,  Orange  County  (914)  294-7961, 
Putnam  County  (914)  225-2294,  and  West- 
chester County  (914)  285-5050. 

Dr.  Fish  has  prepared  an  excellent  pam- 
phlet on  Lyme  disease  which  follows: 
Lyme  Disease 

Lyme  disease  is  a  new  health  threat  to 
residents  of  the  lower  Hudson  River  valley. 
It  is  transmitted  by  the  bite  of  a  small, 
little-known  tick  species  which  has  only  re- 
cently l>ecome  abundant  in  this  area.  It  is 
important  to  be  aware  of  the  symptoms  of 
Lyme  disease  and  to  know  how  to  prevent  it. 

THE  DEER  TICK 

The  tick  that  causes  Lyme  disease  is  called 
the  deer  tick.  The  adult  Is  about  the  size  of 
an  appleseed  and  has  a  black  head  and 
orange  abdomen.  The  nymph  is  the  size  of  a 
pinhead  and  is  all  black.  It  is  the  nymph 
that  causes  most  cases  of  Lyme  disease  be- 
cause it  is  difficult  to  see  and,  therefore, 
remove.  A  nymph  can  attach  and  feed  on 
blood  for  several  days  without  being  noticed 
and  can  transmit  the  Lyme  disease  bacteria 
in  the  process.  The  nymphal  stage  is  most 
abundant  during  June  and  July,  a  time 
when  human  outdoor  activities  are  at  their 
peak. 

Adult  ticks  can  also  cause  Lyme  disease, 
but  they  are  active  in  the  late  fall  and  early 
spring  when  fewer  people  are  outside.  They 
are  larger  and  easier  to  detect  and  remove 
before  they  can  transmit  Lyme  disease. 

SYMPTOMS 

The  initiEd  sjmiptoms  of  Lyme  disease  can 
be  mild  and  easily  overlooked.  The  first 
symptom  is  usually  a  large  red  spot  at  the 
site  of  a  tick  bite.  This  spot  can  enlarge 
from  the  size  of  a  half-dollar  to  several 
inches  or  even  a  foot  across.  The  spot  may 
occur  anywhere  on  the  Ijody,  even  in  incon- 
spicuous places  such  as  the  armpit,  groin  or 
scalp.  Often,  flu-like  symptoms  are  experi- 
enced, but  they  may  not  seem  serious 
enough  to  seek  medical  attention. 

Lyme  disease  is  readily  treatable  at  this 
stage  with  antibiotics.  Treatment  at  later 
stages  may  not  be  totally  effective.  Among 
the  more  severe  symptoms  which  may  occur 
months  or  years  later  are  severe  headache, 
facial  paralysis,  heart  problems,  chronic  fa- 
tigue and  arthritis.  It  is,  obviously,  better 
for  Lyme  disease  to  be  diagnosed  and  treat- 
ed early.  However,  blood  tests  may  not  be 
reliable  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

which  makes  diagnosis  difficult  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  known  tick  bite  or  an  obvious 
large  red  spot.  Later  stages  of  the  disease 
are  usually  identified  through  a  blood  test. 

WHAT  TO  DO  IF  YOU  ARE  BITTEN 

If  you  are  bitten  by  a  tick,  remove  it  im- 
mediately with  tweezers.  Do  not  apply  min- 
eral oil,  heat  or  anything  else  to  the  tick  to 
facilitate  removal  as  it  will  not  help.  Send 
the  tick  to  your  local  health  department  for 
identification.  If  the  tick  is  identified  as  a 
deer  tick,  you  should  consult  with  your 
doctor.  Under  some  circumstances,  such  as 
during  pregnancy,  antibiotics  may  be  recom- 
mended even  in  the  absence  of  symptoms. 
Otherwise,  you  should  be  alert  for  the  early 
symptoms  and  seek  prompt  medical  atten- 
tion if  you  suspect  you  might  have  Lyme 
disease.  Also,  remember  that  you  can  be 
bitten  without  your  knowledge.  If  you  live 
in  a  tick-infested  area  or  have  neighlwrs 
who  have  had  Lyme  disease,  you  may  be  at 
risk.  If  you  experience  any  of  the  symptoms 
of  Lyme  disease  described  above,  you  should 
consult  your  doctor. 

LYME  DISEASE  PREVENTION 

Research  is  t>eing  conducted  to  Improve 
methods  for  diagnosis  and  treatment.  Scien- 
tists are  also  trying  to  find  ways  to  control 
the  ticks  and  prevent  the  spread  of  Lyme 
disease.  But  progress  is  expected  to  be  slow 
because  of  the  newness  of  both  the  disease 
and  the  tick  problem.  In  the  meantime,  it  is 
important  for  everyone  who  lives  within  the 
range  of  the  deer  tick  to  be  acquainted  with 
this  disease  and  to  take  precautions  against 
tick  bites.  These  Include  wearing  light-col- 
ored clothing,  pulling  socks  over  pant  cuffs, 
spraying  an  insect  repellent  containing 
"deet"  on  the  outside  of  clothing,  and 
making  frequent  body  searches  for  the 
small  nymphal  tick. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  MICHAEL 
DRESSLER 


JAMIE  MORAN 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  31,  1989 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  salute  Mr.  Michael 
Dressier  as  New  Jersey  Rehabilitant  of  the 
Year.  Many  times  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
working  with  Mike,  seeing  his  spirit  and  deter- 
mination to  overcome  his  physical  handicap. 
Now,  I  would  like  to  take  a  few  minutes  to  rec- 
ognize his  many  accomplishments  and  contri- 
butions to  his  community. 

Michael  Dressier  was  permanently  crippled 
in  a  swimming  accident  when  he  was  1 7  years 
old  and  was  hospitalized  with  a  broken  neck 
for  1 V2  years  after  the  accident.  He  was  told 
he  would  never  walk  again  and  was  facing 
major  obstacles,  but  he  was  determined  not  to 
give  up  on  life.  He  was  released  from  the  hos- 
pital on  a  Friday  and  started  college  on  the 
following  Monday. 

Michael  had  always  wanted  to  be  a  lawyer 
and  saw  no  reason  why  his  handicap  should 
force  him  to  change  his  mind.  After  graduating 
from  Fairleigh  Dickinson  University,  he  went 
on  to  earn  a  degree  from  Seton  Hall  Law 
School.  While  in  law  school,  he  was  elected 
to  the  Cresskill  Town  Council.  He  was  also 
fire  and  police  commissioner,  as  well  as  coun- 
cil president.  He  was  elected  mayor  of  Cress- 
kill  in  1983  and  reelected  in  1987.  He  also 
served  as  counsel  to  the  Bergen  County 
Board  of  Freeholders  before  joining  the  law 
firm  of  Waters.  McPherson  &  McNeil  in  Se- 
causcus.  where  he  remains  today. 

Hardworking  and  dedicated,  Michael 
Dressier  is  an  exemplary  role  model  for  all 
New  Jersey  citizens.  He  is  living  proof  that  de- 
termination and  an  optimistic  attitude  can  lead 
to  a  successful  and  fulfilling  life  despite  any 
disability. 


HON.  RONALD  K.  MACHTLEY 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  31,  1989 

Mr.  MACHTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  dis- 
tinct pleasure  to  congratulate  Jamie  Moran,  of 
Cumberiand,  Rl,  this  year's  recipient  of  the 
First  Annual  Ronald  K.  Machtley  Award  for 
Cumberland  High  School  in  Cumberiand,  Rl. 

This  award  is  presented  to  the  student, 
chosen  by  Cumberiand  High  School,  who 
demonstrates  a  mature  blend  of  academic 
achievement,  community  involvement,  and 
leadership  qualities. 

Jamie  has  cleariy  met  this  criteria.  His  extra- 
curricular activities  include  being  president  of 
the  student  government,  a  class  officer  for  the 
last  2  years,  and  a  member  of  the  football 
team.  He  has  also  been  active  in  the  commu- 
nity as  a  member  of  Students  Against  Drunk 
Driving. 

I  commend  Jamie  for  his  achievements  and 
wish  him  all  the  best  in  his  future  endeavors. 


LEGISLATION  NEEDED  TO 

CLOSE  LOOPHOLE  IN  ICC  JU- 
RISDICTION OVER  RAILROAD 
ACQUISITIONS 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday  May  31,  1989 
Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  introducing 
legislation  today  that  will  close  a  loophole  in 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  by  extending  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission [ICC]  to  include  approval  of  the  acqui- 
sition of  major  rail  carriers  by  noncarriers  that 
are  unaffiliated  with  any  carrier. 

Joining  me  as  cosponsors  in  this  bipartisan 
effort  are  several  of  my  colleagues  on  the 
Energy  and  Commerce  Committee— the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Transportation  and  Hazardous  Materials,  Mr. 
Thomas  A.  Luken,  the  ranking  Republican 
members  of  the  committee  and  subcommittee, 
Mr.  Lent  and  Mr.  WHrxAKER,  the  gentleman 
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from  Ohio,  Mr.  Eckart,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa,  Mr.  Tauke. 

This  legislation  stems  from  an  examination 
by  our  committee  of  the  recent  efforts  by  a 
New  Yort(-based  investment  group  to  acquire 
control  of  CNW  Corp.  and  its  railroad  subsidi- 
aries. Under  tfut  group's  proposal,  for  which  a 
terxjer  offer  is  now  outstanding,  the  railroads 
would  be  highly  leveraged  to  finance  the  ac- 
quisition. Our  resulting  cortcem  for  the  future 
of  rail  transportation  in  the  regions  served  by 
tfwse  carriers  prompted  our  inquiry.  We  found 
tfuit  tfie  ICC  has  no  jurisdiction  to  review  the 
acquisition  of  rail  carriers  t>y  noncarriers  and 
ttiat,  accordingly,  no  public  interest  review  of 
tfiis  or  any  other  such  transaction  would 
occur. 

Thus,  while  our  legislation  would  be  effec- 
tive as  of  tomorrow  and  would  therefore  cover 
tfie  CNW  case,  it  Is  not  aimed  solely  or  specif- 
ically at  CNW  or  this  Investor  group.  Indeed, 
my  colleagues  and  I  have  written  to  the  inves- 
tor group  today  to  ttiank  them  for  their  coop- 
eration with  tiie  committee's  inquiry  and  to 
disclaim  any  expression  of  opinion  as  to  the 
merits  of  their  proposal.  We  do  fiave  senous 
put>lic  policy  concerns,  however,  about  the  ab- 
serKe  of  any  clear-cut  jurisdiction  in  the  ICC 
to  review  and  approve  acquisitions  of  major 
rail  carriers  by  noncarriers  with  an  eye  toward 
tfie  public  Interest. 

Ironically,  If  a  noncarrier  seeks  to  purchase 
a  mere  5  miles  of  track  from  a  railroad,  that 
transaction  under  current  law  Is  subject  to  ICC 
jurisdiction.  By  contrast,  efforts  of  the  same 
noncarrier  to  acquire  control  of  the  holding 
company  are  today  subject  to  no  regulatory 
review  at  all.  As  a  result,  shippers,  commut- 
ers, empksyees.  States,  communities,  and  the 
Congress  itself  are  left  wfiolly  without  the 
guidance  of  an  expert  agency  as  they  attempt 
to  assess  what  such  transactions  could  mean 
for  tfie  future  of  rail  service  in  an  affected 
region. 

Wfiile  some  might  suggest  that  railroads 
sfioukj  not  be  treated  differently  in  a  case 
such  as  this  from  any  otfier  industry,  this  argu- 
ment ignores  a  fundamental  fact  about  the 
Federal  Government's  relationship  to  the  rail 
system  In  the  past  two  decades.  The  ICC 
summarized  this  point  well  In  a  May  15.  1989, 
letter  to  Senator  Exon: 

In  the  past,  loss  of  service  on  necessary 
properties  (usually  preceded  by  periods  of 
deterioration)  has  led  to  the  expenditures  of 
public  monies  for  rehabilitation  and  return 
to  rail  usage.  *  *  •  Consequently,  the  public 
has  an  interest  In  the  success  or  failure  of 
rail  carrier  acquisition  that  may  exceed  that 
found  in  the  typical  Industry  setting. 

Tfie  ICC's  point  takes  on  added  emphasis 
wfien  one  considers  tfiat  at  this  very  moment, 
railroads  in  this  country  owe  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment nearly  $400  million  In  outstanding 
section  505  loans,  most  of  which  Is  unse- 
cured. Tfie  Government  has  guaranteed  an 
addhional  $40  million  In  loans  under  the  sec- 
tion 511  program.  Over  the  past  decade,  we 
have  invested  many  millions  of  dollars  in  the 
rail  system  tfvough  grants  under  tfie  Local 
Rail  Service  Assistance  Program.  And,  of 
course,  we  spent  some  $7  billion  to  resusci- 
tate rail  service  in  tfie  f4ortfieast  and  Midwest 
in  tfie  wake  of  tfie  Penn  Central  tjankruptcy. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Unfortunately,  as  matters  now  stand,  neither 
the  ICC  nor  any  other  Federal  agency  has  the 
power  effectively  to  protect  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's financial  Interest  in  a  legally  en- 
forceable manner  or  perhaps  even  to  address 
tfie  question  of  whether  an  acquisition  would 
adversely  affect  the  Government's  stake.  Nor 
Is  the  ICC  empowered  to  determine  whether 
the  financial  and  operating  plans  of  an  acquir- 
ing noncarrier— to  the  extent  such  plans  may 
exist — reflect  the  appropriate  degree  of 
thought  and  qood  business  judgment  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  public  interest  In  continued 
viable  rail  service. 

The  bill  we  introduce  today  will  fill  this  gap 
by  providing  the  ICC  with  explicit  jurisdiction  to 
review  and  approve  acquisitions  of  class  I  rail 
carriers  by  noncarriers  that  do  not  control  and 
are  not  controlled  by  other  carriers.  We  have 
focused  on  such  unconnected  noncarriers  be- 
cause we  do  not  intend  to  affect  corporate 
restructurings  by  existing  railroads  that  may  be 
accomplished  through  the  creation  of  a  new 
entity  that  prior  to  a  transfer  may  not  yet  tech- 
nically be  a  carrier. 

Because  the  transactions  covered  by  this 
bill  do  not  involve  the  complex  antitrust  and 
competitive  questions  that  typically  arise  in  rail 
mergers,  we  have  proposed  a  substantially 
shortened  time  frame  for  ICC  action.  Proceed- 
ings would  t>e  completed  within  90  days  after 
notice  Is  published  in  the  Federal  Register. 
Our  legislation  also  gives  the  ICC  power  to 
Impose  conditions  on  the  transaction,  Includ- 
ing the  sutxirdlnation  of  new  debt  created  as 
part  of  the  proposed  acquisition  to  any  preex- 
isting debt  owed  to  the  Federal  Government 
sufficient  to  provide  protection  to  the  Govern- 
ment's financial  interests. 

It  is  our  belief  that  by  placing  all  parties  on 
notice  today  that  we  intend  to  close  this  juris- 
dictional loophole  in  the  law  by  providing  a  rel- 
atively short  time  for  ICC  action,  we  will  not 
affect  any  party's  pending  plans  or  proposals 
In  a  manner  that  would  be  fatal.  We  know  of 
transactions  in  the  past  where  a  buyer's  fi- 
nancing has  been  available  for  considerably 
longer  periods  than  that  envisioned  by  this  bill. 
Thus,  if  a  proposal  can  meet  the  public  inter- 
est test  set  forth  in  the  legislation,  the  require- 
ment for  ICC  review  should  pose  no  insupera- 
ble obstacle  to  consummation. 

I  want  to  thank  my  colleagues  for  their  dili- 
gent attention  to  this  issue  and  to  the  spirit  of 
bipartisan  cooperation  with  which  they  have 
approached  our  inquiry.  I  look  forward  to  the 
speedy  consideration  of  this  legislation  in  the 
committee  and  to  its  ultimate  enactment  into 
law. 


MR.  PRESIDENT:  SIGN  THE 
MINIMUM  WAGE  BILL 


HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  31,  1989 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  President's 
intention  to  veto  the  moderate  congressional 
minimum  wage  bill  represents  cynicism  at  Its 
worst. 

Millions  of  minimum  wage  workers,  many  of 
whom  are  their  family's  sole  or  primary  wage 
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earner,  have  been  working  at  $3.35  for  over  8 
years.  The  purchasing  power  of  this  wage 
floor  has  dropped  dramatically,  and  today  only 
buys  $2.46  worth  of  goods  and  services. 

The  President  should,  without  hesitation, 
sign  the  bill  which  large  majorities  in  each 
House  of  Congress  has  sent  to  him.  Over  80 
percent  of  the  American  public  favors  this 
measure.  It  Is  a  matter  of  simple  economic 
justice.  Yet,  Mr.  Bush  has  decided  to  veto  this 
broadly  supported  measure,  supposedly  based 
upon  three  assumptions:  He  should  not  take 
our  bill,  because  he  has  already  compromised 
enough;  our  bill  will  result  In  job  losses;  and 
only  his  version  of  the  subminlmum  wage  will 
help  workers  with  minimal  skills. 

A  quick  analysis  of  each  point  reveals  tfie 
speclousness  of  these  arguments,  and  dis- 
closes the  real  reasons  the  President  Is  killing 
the  minimum  wage  Increase. 

The  President  has  not  compromised.  We 
have  already  come  more  than  half  way,  from 
our  original  increase  of  $5.05  last  year,  to  the 
$4.55  in  3  years  in  our  proposal.  The  Presi- 
dent has  not  budged  from  his  offer  of  $4.25. 

In  addition,  Congress  has  extended  compro- 
mise with  the  inclusion  of  a  genuine  training 
wage,  which  requires  real  on  the  job  training, 
with  a  60-day  limit,  for  people  with  little  or  no 
prior  work  experience.  The  President's  6 
month,  open-ended  subminlmum,  would 
create  a  revolving  door  for  over  half  of  those 
working  at  minimum  wage  today,  trapping 
them,  from  one  job  to  another,  at  $3.35  for 
the  next  2  years,  and  only  $3.40  in  1992! 

The  President  claims  he  is  saving  jobs  by 
not  signing  our  bill.  This  stems  from  the  erro- 
neous belief  that  increasing  the  minimum 
wage  results  in  job  losses.  Historical  evidence 
proves  this  absolutely  wrong.  Each  time  the 
minimum  wage  has  increased,  employment 
has  grown,  except  in  two  recession  years 
when  unemployment  resulted  from  other 
market  causes. 

Also,  the  disemployment  effect  has  not  ma- 
terialized in  those  States  where  the  minimum 
wage  has  already  been  increased  above  the 
federally  mandated  level. 

The  reason  Mr.  Bush  will  likely  veto  this  leg- 
islation has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Inaccurate 
arguments  he  uses.  He  wants  to  veto  the  min- 
imum wage  bill  to  show  certain  of  his  support- 
ers that  he  is  in  sympathy  with  their  views  and 
can  stand  tough  against  the  Congress.  His  po- 
sition Is  indefensible  on  the  merits,  so  he  in- 
stead hides  behind  political  bravado  to  solidify 
his  conservative  support. 

As  the  attached  Christian  Science  Monitor 
op-ed  piece,  by  Marian  Wright  Edelman.  clear- 
ly states,  "*  *  *  where  is  the  President's  sym- 
pathy for  minimum  wage  workers  who  work 
full  time  and  still  cannot  support  their  children 
or  who  find  less  and  less  economic  Incentive 
to  work?"  Ms.  Edelman,  president  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Defense  Fund,  writes  a  convincing  ar- 
gument for  signing  the  minimum  wage  bill. 

Let's  hope  Mr.  Bush  reads  it  and  will  act  on 
the  merits  of  this  Issue,  and  provide  a  meas- 
ure of  economic  justice  for  the  lowest  paid 
workers  In  our  society.  Ms.  Edelman's  article 
from  Tuesday,  May  30,  1 989,  follows: 
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[Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  May 
30.  19891 
Don't  Veto  the  Hopes  or  Women, 
Minorities 
(By  Marian  Wright  Edelman) 
President  Bush  started  out  on  the  side  of 
women,  minorities,  and  the  working  poor 
earlier  this  year  when  he  put  forward  a  pro- 
posal to  raise  the  minimum  wage. 

Now,  he  is  about  to  use  his  first  veto  to 
send  a  symbolic  and  practical  message  to  all 
Americans  that  his  administration  stands 
with  the  powerful  and  privileged  while  turn- 
ing a  deaf  ear  to  the  weak  and  neglected. 

A  veto  of  the  minimum-wage  bill  will  hit 
women  and  minorities  particularly  hard. 
Two-thirds  of  all  minimum-wage  workers 
are  women.  Black  and  Hispanic  women  are 
twice  as  likely  as  white  men  to  be  paid  the 
minimum-wage.  For  many,  the  President's 
decision  will  dictate  whether  they  are  able 
to  provide  food,  shelter,  and  the  other  basic 
necessities  of  life  for  their  families. 

A  minimum-wage  veto  also  will  exacerbate 
the  plight  of  America's  young  families  with 
children.  The  median  Income  of  such  fami- 
lies plummeted  by  nearly  20  percent  be- 
tween 1979  and  1987,  in  part  because  the 
minimum-wage  lost  ground  to  inflation  each 
year  during  this  period.  Palling  earnings 
among  young  men  continue  to  undermine 
their  ability  to  marry  and  support  their 
children,  contributing  to  a  decline  In  the 
marriage  rate  and  a  rise  in  the  out-of-wed- 
lock birth  rate.  For  both  these  reasons, 
child  poverty  rates  have  Increased  dramati- 
cally, leaving  more  than  one-third  of  all 
children  in  young  families  poor. 

So  why  is  the  President  preparing  to  veto 
the  bill?  He  cites  three  principal  objec- 
tions—size of  the  increase,  restrictions  on  a 
new  "training  wage."  and  the  alleged  refusal 
of  Congress  to  compromise.  But  none  of 
them  withstand  scrutiny  or  justify  making 
minimum-wage  workers  wait  any  longer  for 
a  long  overdue  raise. 

The  President  claims  the  wage  Increaise  is 
too  high  because  the  bill  goes  30  cents  per 
hour  above  his  recommended  level.  But  at 
$4.55  an  hour  in  1992,  as  Congress  has  pro- 
posed, the  minimum  wage  still  would  be 
nearly  70  cents  lielow  the  1981  level  adjust- 
ed for  inflation  and  would  leave  a  family  of 
three  with  a  parent  who  worked  full-time, 
year-round  at  least  $1,600  below  the  poverty 
level. 

One  would  think  we  face  a  national  calam- 
ity if  the  working  poor  were  to  receive  the 
equivalent  of  a  dime  an  hour  more  each 
year  than  the  President  has  suggested.  The 
amount  at  issue  will  make  a  difference  only 
to  those  who  now  barely  scrape  by— and 
even  $200  more  each  year  ($600  extra  by 
1992)  can  put  a  lot  of  food  on  the  table  of 
low-income  families. 

The  President  claims  his  "training  wage" 
proposal  has  been  ignored.  But  the  bill  in- 
cludes a  "training  wage"  for  the  first  two 
months  that  new  employees  are  on  the  job 
if  they  have  had  little  or  no  work  experi- 
ence. Firms  that  hire  disadvantaged  workers 
also  can  receive  a  large  break  through  the 
Federal  Targeted  Jobs  Tax  Credit  to  offset 
training  costs. 

The  administration  proposal  does  go 
beyond  the  "training  wage "  permitted  in 
the  minimum-wage  bill,  but  in  the  process  it 
would  open  huge  new  loopholes  In  mini- 
mum-wage laws.  Even  workers  with  10  or  20 
years  of  expterience  could  t)e  paid  a  sub-min- 
imum wage  for  up  to  six  months.  Most  mini- 
mum-wage workers  would  remain  trapped 
permanently  In  high-turnover  positions  at 
below-minimum  pay. 
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The  President  claims  Congress  has  re- 
fused to  compromise.  But  the  Increase  has 
been  pared  back  50  cents  per  hour— from 
the  $5.05  level  originally  proposed  in  the 
House.  By  including  a  "training  wage,"  Con- 
gress also  has  met  the  President  halfway, 
conceding  on  an  issue  that  drew  vigorous 
opposition  from  most  advocates  of  a  mini- 
mum-wstge  increase. 

With  so  little  merit  to  administration  ob- 
jections, the  impending  veto  fight  raises 
troubling  questions  about  the  Bush's  sensi- 
tivity to  the  day-to-day  struggles  of  low- 
wage  workers— including  women,  minorities, 
and  working  poor  families.  Certainly  the 
President's  response  to  the  plight  of  the 
predominantly  white,  male,  and  affluent 
Americans  who  reap  capital  gains  has  been 
quite  different.  President  Bush  seems  to 
feel  the  burden  of  their  financial  struggles 
deeply,  to  the  point  that  he  has  made  tax 
reduction  for  capital  gains  a  top  priority. 

But  where  is  the  President's  sympathy  for 
minimum-wage  workers  who  work  full  time 
and  still  carmot  support  their  children  or 
who  find  less  and  less  economic  Incentive  to 
work? 

Perhaps  Bush  plans  to  work  his  way  down 
the  economic  ladder,  first  by  Increasing  the 
incomes  of  those  taxpayers  who  enjoy  cap- 
ital gains.  Perhaps  eventually  he  will  reach 
women,  minorities,  and  the  working  poor, 
tackling  the  minimum  wage  and  other 
issues  of  basic  economic  survival.  But  I 
wouldn't  count  on  it.  and  minimum-wage 
workers  can't  wait. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  THE  WASTE 
EXPORT  CONTROL  ACT 


HON.  MIKE  SYNAR 

OF  OKLAHOMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  31,  1989 

Mr.  SYNAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  my  col- 
leagues and  I  are  introducing  a  bill  to  place 
strict  controls  on  an  activity  which  is  quickly 
becoming  a  serious  international  problem:  the 
export  of  waste.  We  generate  over  250  million 
tons  of  hazardous  waste  each  year,  and  a 
much  larger  quantity  of  nonhazardous  waste. 

As  regulatory  standards  for  waste  storage 
and  disposal  have  become  more  stringent, 
disposal  sites  have  become  more  scarce  and 
costly.  This  situation  has  opened  the  door  for 
a  new  business— the  export  of  U.S.  waste  to 
foreign  countries,  and  it  is  a  rapidly  growing 
business.  The  number  of  hazardous  waste 
export  notifications  submitted  to  the  EPA  in- 
creased from  12  in  1980  to  over  600  in  1988. 
In  1988,  approximately  160,000  tons  of  haz- 
ardous waste  were  exported  from  the  United 
States.  An  increasing  number  of  these  pro- 
posals target  developing  and  underdeveloped 
nations  that  may  not  have  the  technical  or  fi- 
nancial resources  to  adequately  handle  or  dis- 
pose of  such  material. 

Additionally,  the  tendency  to  export  solid 
waste,  classified  as  "nonhazardous"  under 
the  Resource  Conservation  and  Recovery  Act 
[RCRA],  is  increasing  and  beginning  to  pose 
environmental,  health  and  diplomatic  prob- 
lems. Such  waste  can  pose  a  threat  to  health, 
and  the  environment  if  not  properly  handled— 
a  point  some  waste  exporters  neglect  to  tell 
receiving  countries.  Although  our  waste  ex- 
ports currently  represent  only  a  small  portion 
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of  all  the  wastes  generated  in  this  country, 
this  fact  provides  little  comfort  to  a  country 
which  may  find  itself  forced  to  cope  with  sub- 
stances it  has  little  technical  or  financial  capa- 
bility to  handle.  This  is  especially  true  if  the  re- 
ceivirig  nation  feels  it  has  tjeen  misled  or  un- 
derinformed  about  the  true  nature  of  the  ex- 
ported waste  and  the  controls  necessary  for 
proper  handling. 

Last  year,  the  Sut)Committee  on  Environ- 
ment, Energy,  and  Natural  Resources,  which  I 
chair,  held  a  tiearing  on  our  Nation's  waste 
export  control  prcjgram.  The  message  deliv- 
ered by  all  the  witnesses  at  that  hearing  was 
very  clear:  Our  Nation's  waste  export  control 
program  is  not  adequate  to  deal  with  the 
evolving  nature  of  the  waste  export  business. 
First  of  all,  the  current  program  addresses 
only  those  wastes  classified  as  "hazardous" 
under  RCRA.  Solid  wastes  classified  as  "non- 
hazardous"  escape  regulation,  despite  the 
problems  they  can,  and  do,  cause. 

Additionally,  our  Government  plays  a  very 
passive  role  in  the  cun-ent  export  program. 
The  EPA  notifies  the  receiving  country  of  an 
export  proposal,  seeks  its  consent,  and,  if  re- 
questeci,  supplies  information  on  storage  ar>d 
handling  requirements  in  the  United  States. 
However,  EPA  does  not  provide  the  host 
country  with  conclusions  regarding  the  ade- 
quacy of  an  exporter's  proposal,  nor  a  recom- 
mendation on  whether  a  proposal  should  be 
accepted. 

Moreover,  the  United  States  will  not  prohibit 
exports  when  the  receiving  country  gives  its 
consent,  even  if  U.S.  officials  are  concerned 
about  the  adequacy  of  the  proposal.  Nor  will 
EPA  or  State  Department  officials  adopt  a 
proactive  stance  and  warn  an  importing  coun- 
try if  an  export  proposals  appears  unsatisfac- 
tory. 

These  gaps  in  our  waste  export  program 
leave  the  door  open  for  some  waste  brokers 
to  promote  proposals  which  can  pose  threats 
to  public  health  and  the  environment,  and  ulti- 
mately come  back  to  tarnish  our  Nation's 
image  as  a  responsible  trading  partner  and  re- 
spected member  of  the  international  commu- 
nity. Many  nations  draw  no  distinction  be- 
tween ordinary  garbage,  incinerator  ash,  and 
hazardous  waste,  nor  do  they  distingush  the 
exporter  from  the  exporting  country.  It  is  all 
viewed  as  waste  from  the  United  States.  Even 
export  proposals  which  ultimately  are  aban- 
doned can  still  result  in  ill-will  toward  our 
Nation. 

At  stake  is  human  health  and  the  environ- 
ment, particularly  in  countries  ill-equipped  to 
make  complex  technical  judgments  about 
proper  waste  management  practices;  the  rep- 
utation of  the  United  States;  and  our  ability  to 
fulfill  our  international  environmental  responsi- 
bilities. With  respect  to  this  latter  point,  the 
United  States  was  an  active  participant  in  the 
development  of  the  recently  completed  United 
Nations  Environmental  Program  convention 
calling  for  nations  to  ensure  that  the  genera- 
tion of  waste  is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  to 
require  that  exported  wastes  are  manag^ed  in 
an  environmentally  sound  nwinner.  That  is  not 
a  responsibility  to  be  transferred  to  the  import- 
ing country. 

This  proposal  does  not  prohibit  the  export 
of  U.S.  wastes.  Rather,  the  objective  of  the 
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Waste  Export  Control  Act  is  to  correct  tiie 
shortcomirigs  of  our  current  export  control 
program  and  to  provide  a  framework  for  fulfill- 
ing our  international  agreements  and  global 
environnwntal  responsibilities.  For  the  export 
of  either  hazardous  or  nonhazardous  waste 
the  t)ill  requires: 

International  agreements  between  the 
United  States  and  importing  countries  which 
provide  for  prior  consent  by  the  importing 
country,  exchange  of  detailed  information  on 
flow  tf>e  wastes  will  be  managed  at  the  receiv- 
ing facility,  and  access  to  foreign  disposal  fa- 
cilities for  U.S.  inspectors  to  ensure  that  the 
facilities  property  manage  the  waste  shipped 
from  the  United  States. 

An  EPA-administered  permit  program  de- 
signed to  ensure  that  ger>erators  of  exported 
waste  have  first  taken  steps  to  reduce  or 
eliminate  waste  generation,  and  that  any  ex- 
ported wastes  are  treated,  stored,  or  disposed 
of  in  a  manner  that  is  protective  of  human 
f)eatth  and  tfie  environment  and  which  is  no 
less  strict  than  that  required  in  the  United 
States. 

User  fees  to  be  paid  by  exporters  to  defray 
the  full  cost  of  administering  the  waste  export 
program. 

That  exporters  be  held  liable  for  damages 
caused  by  the  waste  they  export,  and  the  cost 
of  any  required  cleanup. 

Our  Nation  has  an  obligation  to  take  re- 
sponsibility for  the  waste  it  generates.  We 
cannot  relieve  ourselves  of  that  responsibility 
by  simply  shipping  waste  outside  our  borders, 
r>or  should  we  try.  We  must  ensure  that  any 
facility  that  accepts  our  waste,  regardless  of 
its  kxation,  will  conform  to  the  standards  that 
we  have  determined  to  t>e  minimally  neces- 
sary to  guarantee  safe  disposal  and  protect 
the  health  and  safety  of  our  own  citizens.  We 
cannot  justify  a  dual  set  of  standards  which 
afford  less  protection  to  citizens  of  other  na- 
tions ttian  we  demand  for  ourselves.  We  be- 
lieve ttie  Waste  Export  Control  Act  will  estab- 
lish a  fair  and  consistent  program  for  the  dis- 
posal of  hazardous  and  nonhazardous  waste. 


CLOUD  OVER  GLASNOST 


HON.  DON  RTTTER 

OP  PENNSYXVAHIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  31,  1989 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  followup  to 
rrry  May  25,  1989  extension  of  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  wouM  like  to  continue  to  empha- 
size to  my  colleagues  the  potential  serious- 
ness of  the  recent  Soviet  legal  reforms — the 
April  8  Presidium  decree  signed  by  Mikhail 
Gort)aciiev. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Soviets  have  assured  the 
West  ttiat  these  laws  are  an  improverr^ent 
over  the  previous  laws.  But,  tfiese  assurances 
appear  to  t>e  smoke  and  mirrors  aimed  at  dis- 
guising tf>e  true  implications  of  these  new 
laws. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  bring  to  your  atten- 
tion the  comments  of  someone  that  speaks 
with  authority  on  Soviet  law— First  Deputy 
Chairman  of  the  U.S.S.R.  Supreme  Court 
Sergey  Gusev. 

Supreme  Court  First  Deputy  Chairman 
Sergey  Gusev,  in  an  April  13,  1989  article 
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titled  "Democracy  Must  Be  Defended,"  Sot- 
sialisticheskaya  Industriya,  was  asked:  "*  *  * 
the  programs  of  certain  social  organizations  of 
our  country  which  have  set  as  their  task  to 
change  the  state  structure  in  the  U.S.S.R. 
must  either  undergo  revision  or  *  *  *  the 
people  who  created  them  will  fall  under  the 
effect  of  the  law?  *  *  *"  Gusev  responded: 
"Quite  true  *  *  *  the  leaders  will  be  responsi- 
ble according  to  the  laws. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  comments  such  as 
those  made  by  Sergey  Gusev— as  well  as  the 
wording  of  the  Soviet  law  itself— that  have 
raised  my  concerns  about  these  new  Soviet 
legal  reforms.  In  this  line,  I  would  like  to  bring 
to  my  colleagues'  attention  my  recent  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post,  May 
26,  1989. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  May  26,  1989] 

(By  Don  Rltter) 

Cloud  Over  Glasnost 

A  dark  cloud  has  appeared  on  the  horizon 
of  glasnost.  although  Soviet  officialdom 
characterizes  it  as  blue  sky.  On  April  11,  the 
front  page  of  Pravda  printed  the  text  of  a 
decree  signed  by  Mikhail  Gorbachev.  In  this 
law.  the  criminal  code  of  the  U.S.S.R.  deal- 
ing with  "state  crimes"  was  amended.  Un- 
fortunately, in  propaganda  style,  the  new 
law  is  l)eing  presented  in  the  Soviet  press  as 
being  a  l)eneficial  legal  reform  designed  to 
prevent  nationalist  and  ethnic  "anarchy" 
and  to  "defend  democracy."  But  it  is  clearly 
designed  to  intimidate  would-be  critics,  dis- 
sidents or  nationalists  into  accepting  glas- 
nost on  the  state's  terms— or  else. 

Although  Soviet  authorities  point  out 
that  the  new  law  is  less  harsh  in  some  of  its 
penalties  than  its  predecessor,  key  portions 
are  new  and  clearly  reactionary.  Stalinist 
and  antiglasnost:  they  give  the  state  a  virtu- 
al free  hand  to  enforce  a  selective  glasnost. 
which  can  be  used,  if  authorities  so  choose, 
to  stifle  and  silence  with  force— freedom  of 
thought,  speech  and  press. 

Article  11(1)  Insulating  or  Defaming  State 
Organs  and  Public  Organizations— a  verita- 
ble sword  of  Damocles— states: 

"The  public  insulting  or  defamation  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  supreme  organs  of  state  power  and 
government  *  *  *  or  officials  appointed, 
elected,  or  approved  in  offices  by  the 
U.S.S.R.  Congress  of  People's  Deputies  or 
the  U.S.S.R.  Supreme  Soviet,  or  public  orga- 
nizations *  *  *  is  punishable  by  deprivation 
of  freedom  for  a  period  of  up  to  3 
years.  *  •  •" 

On  April  13  the  newspaper  Soviet  Culture 
published  a  letter  asking:  "What  does  'defa- 
mation' mean?  On  what  basis  will  the  courts 
determine  where  criticism  of  ministries,  de- 
partments, their  leaders,  and  social  organi- 
zations ends  and  where  defaming  them 
begins?"  Aleksandr  Sakharov.  doctor  of  Ju- 
ridical sciences,  said  in  an  interview  in  Liter- 
ary Gazette  April  12:  "In  my  opinion  this 
new  legal  norm  requires  immediate  clarifica- 
tion so  that  the  authors  of  critical  articles 
will  not  be  included  with  extremists  and 
anti-Soviets  and  be  punished.  *  •  *" 

Another  feature.  Article  7.  could  bring  a 
prison  term  of  up  to  10  years  for  "public 
calls  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Soviet  state 
and  social  system  or  for  its  change  •  *  *  in- 
volving the  use  of  material  assets  or  techni- 
cal means  from  •  •  *  organizations"  abroad. 

An  article  in  Pravda  April  14.  helped  clari- 
fy one  possible  Soviet  interpretation  of  Arti- 
cle 7.  Pravda  called  for  "the  direct  prohibi- 
tion of  activities  by  extremist  formations 
such  as  the  'Democratic  Union."  which  are 
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liable  to  do  restructuring  Immense  harm." 
Pravda  further  stated  that  "the  real  aim  of 
the  Democratic  Union  *  •  •  is  to  remove  the 
Communist  Party  from  the  political  arena 
and  totally  change  the  social  system. " 
Pravda  also  makes  the  patently  fabricated 
charge  that  "there  was  a  connection,  both 
direct  and  indirect,  between  Western  special 
services'  activities  •  •  *  and  the  work  of  the 
Democratic  Union." 

Will  the  Soviets  use  the  decree  to  arrest 
those  who  belong  to  these  unofficial  (so- 
called  extremist)  organizations  and  who,  be- 
cause of  glasnost  and  perestroika,  are  trying 
to  change  the  Soviet  system  so  it  is  more  eq- 
uitable and  democratic?  Will  freedom-seek- 
ing national  activists  in  the  Soviet  Union 
who  have  spoken  to  Western  journalists 
during  glasnost.  worked  with  Western 
human  rights  organizations  or  sought  the 
support  of  kindred  Western  organizations 
be  silenced  with  the  threat  of  up  to  10  years 
in  a  prison  camp? 

Why  has  the  West  not  recognized  the  po- 
tential implications  of  this  decree  for  glas- 
nost? Bohdan  Horyn,  a  leading  member  of 
the  Ukrainian  Helsinki  Union,  had  this  com- 
ment to  make:  ""The  publication  of  this 
decree  on  April  11,  1989  signifies  a  total  re- 
versal to  antidemocratic  methods  in  our  po- 
litical and  social  lile.  •  •  *  The  West  closed 
its  eyes  to  this  unlawful  highhanded- 
ness.* •  •" 

If  this  is  the  legal  foundation  of  peres- 
troika and  glasnost— if  we  are  dealing  with 
inherently  unstable  structures  built  on 
foundations  of  sand— the  West  must  speak 
out  on  all  levels.  In  economic  matters,  the 
Soviet  Union  should  not  be  granted  most  fa- 
vored nation  tariff  status  or  access  to  West- 
em  credit  and  technology  until  it  extends  to 
its  own  people  the  legal  underpinning  of  the 
freedoms  they  deserve.  All  our  major  agree- 
ments with  the  Soviets— political,  military 
and  economic— are  ultimately  successful  if 
they  are  based  on  legal  assurances  that  glas- 
nost and  perestroika  are  not  reversible.  A 
clear  message  should  be  sent  by  Congress 
and  the  administration  to  the  Soviet  Union: 
this  new  Presidium  decree  poses  a  threat  to 
U.S.-Soviet  relations. 


OPPOSITION  TO  ADDITIONAL 
GUN  CONTROL  MEASURES 


HON.  CARROLL  HUBBARD,  JR. 

OF  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  31,  1989 

Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  an  excellent  letter  I 
have  received  from  Dr.  R.  Andrew  Batts,  of 
Murray,  KY.  Dr.  Batts  has  earned  a  Ph.D.  in 
economics  from  the  University  of  Kentucky 
and  is  an  associate  professor  at  Murray  State 
University.  Dr.  Batts  has  presented  an  intelli- 
gent argument  against  the  gun  control  bills, 
H.R.  1190  and  S.  386.  I  encourage  my  col- 
leagues to  read  and  consider  his  letter: 
902  Olive  Street, 
Murray.  KY,  May  2.  1989. 
Congressman  Carroll  Hubbard.  Jr., 
Raybum  House  Office  Building,    Washing- 
ton, DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Hubbard:  I  am  writing 
to  express  my  concern  over  two  gun  control 
bills  currently  tteing  considered  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  by  the 
Senate.  Those  bills  are  H.R.  1190  and  S.  386. 
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My  feelings  are  that  these  bills  have  re- 
ceived support  from  three  general  areas. 
The  media,  especially  televised  media,  pur- 
veys the  impression  that  the  country  as  a 
whole  would  be  better  served  with  a  more 
restrictive  broad-based  gun  control  law  di- 
rected toward  the  ban  of  certain  long  guns 
and  handguns.  Secondly,  our  major  cities 
have  been  under  siege  for  some  period  of 
time  with  widespread  crime,  especially  drug 
related  crimes.  In  an  attempt  to  control 
crime,  some  argue  that  we  must  control  the 
spread  and  ownership  of  firearms.  The  third 
area  of  support  is  a  reaction  to  the  tragedies 
that  have  occurred  in  recent  months  when 
an  individual  killed  or  wounded  several  chil- 
dren. 

To  dismiss  each  of  these  points  as  trivial 
would  be  to  blatantly  ignore  some  valid  posi- 
tions. On  the  other  hand,  I  do  want  to  offer 
some  rebuttal  to  each  of  the  previously 
mentioned  points. 

I  personally  believe  that  the  national 
media  has  a  tendency  to  present  and  sup- 
port primarily  an  urban/liberal  point  of 
view.  If  this  is  in  fact  the  case,  the  implica- 
tion is  that  we  as  a  Nation  ascribe  to  the 
same  point  of  view.  I  do  not  think  that  this 
is  the  situation  in  rural  areas,  the  South, 
West,  or  Midwest.  I  consider  myself  to  be  a 
relatively  conservative,  essentially  rural  ori- 
ented individual,  although  not  a  'flaming 
right-winger."  I  hold  a  Ph.D.  in  Economics 
from  the  University  of  Kentucky  and  am  an 
Associate  Professor  at  Murray  State  Univer- 
sity. 

I  certainly  wish  I  could  offer  some  solu- 
tion to  the  problems  facing  our  cities. 
Today,  the  heavy  reliance  on  drugs  as  a 
means  of  escape  has  opened  an  incredibly 
profitable,  albeit  illegal  market.  The  Metz- 
enbaum/Stark  bills  will  have  little  effect  on 
curtailing  the  violence  associated  with  this 
activity.  If  law  enforcement  agencies  cur- 
rently are  unable  to  heavily  impact  the  traf- 
fic in  illegal  drugs  and  other  contraband,  it 
would  seem  reasonable  to  me  that  these 
agencies  would  likewise  have  little  impact 
on  the  use  and  importation  of  illegal  weap- 
ons. If  one  seriously  believes  that  additional 
national  gun  control  measures  would  reduce 
the  crime  rate,  I  would  have  to  ask  the  ques- 
tion why  Washington,  D.C..  a  city  with  one 
of  the  toughest  gun  control  statutes  in  the 
country,  has  been  labeled  the  murder  cap- 
ital of  the  Nation.  The  underlying  causes  of 
crime  and  violence  will  have  to  be  addressed 
before  we  will  see  any  measurable  reduction. 
I  simply  cannot  believe  that  an  individual 
who  would  use  a  gun  in  some  illegal  activity 
would  consider  himself  bound  to  own  or  ac- 
quire that  gun  in  a  legal  fashion.  While  sta- 
tistics many  times  serve  only  the  purpose  of 
the  statistician,  one  needs  only  to  look  our 
rural  South  and  Midwest,  both  regions  with 
high  firearms  per  capita  counts,  and  look  at 
the  crime  rate  in  these  same  regions. 

I  have  no  response  to  situations  where  vio- 
lence occurs  for  no  seemingly  apparent 
reason.  If  an  individual  becomes  deranged 
enough  to  commit  these  horrendous  acts, 
my  inclination  is  that  this  same  individual 
will  probably  find  some  means,  legal  or  oth- 
erwise, to  complete  his  crime. 

As  is  obvious,  I  am  opposed  to  additional 
gun  control  measures,  for  two  reasons.  As  a 
sportsman  and  hunter,  I  do  not  have  suffi- 
cient faith  in  our  law  enforcement  agencies 
to  believe  that  guidelines  can  be  written  to 
adequately  define  which  firearms  would  be 
considered  sporting  arms  and  which  would 
not.  Secondly,  if  a  comprehensive  law  were 
written.  I  am  certain  that  it  would  be  large- 
ly ignored  (drug  traffic  Is  a  classic  example) 
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by  the  criminal  element— in  short,  it  would 
not  work  because  it  fails  to  target  the  cen- 
tral cause  of  the  problem. 

I  have  enclosed  a  copy  from  the  front 
page  of  the  April  12  edition  of  the  Courier- 
Journal  with  a  paragraph  circled.  While  I 
don't  expect  this  to  be  the  case  in  this  coun- 
try for  some  years,  I  do  find  it  interesting  in 
light  of  the  recent  Metzenbaum/Stsurk  bills. 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  state 
my  opinion. 

Yours  truly, 

R.  Andrew  Batts. 


IN  MEMORIAM-DR. 
BOURAS 
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GEORGE 


DEFEAT  OF  THE  PLO  BID  FOR 
MEMBERSHIP  IN  THE  WORLD 
HEALTH  ORGANIZATION 


HON.  RON  WYDEN 

OF  OREGON 
IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  31,  1989 

Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  both  the  adminis- 
tration and  this  Congress  can  take  credit  for 
denying  the  Palestinian  Liberation  Organiza- 
tion membership  in  the  World  Health  Organi- 
zation. Had  the  PLO  obtained  backdoor  ad- 
mission to  the  United  Nations  by  joining  the 
WHO,  this  would  have  immensely  complicated 
efforts  to  achieve  a  negotiated  peace  in  the 
Middle  East. 

I  commend  Secretary  of  State  Baker  for  re- 
alizing the  seriousness  of  the  PLO's  member- 
ship request,  and  threatening  to  cut  off  all 
U.S.  aid  to  the  WHO.  And  I  commend  those  in 
this  Congress  who  worked  behind  the  scenes 
to  send  the  message  that  no  further  contribu- 
tions to  WHO  would  be  forthcoming  if  the  PLO 
joined  that  organization. 

Ironically,  international  politics  should  be  far 
from  the  concern  of  the  WHO,  which  has 
done  so  much  good  over  the  years  in  safe- 
guarding the  health  of  so  many  people.  The 
legitimate  agenda  for  the  WHO  should  be 
AIDS,  malaria,  chemical  warfare  and  other 
threats  to  worid  health.  But  the  WHO,  a  tech- 
nical support  organization  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, cannot  become  involved  in  the  complex 
politics  of  the  Middle  East  without  completely 
undermining  its  efficacy. 

By  accepting  the  application  of  the  PLO  for 
membership,  this  U.N.  agency  would  have  ef- 
fectively recognized  Palestine  as  a  state.  Al- 
though the  United  States  currently  conducts 
negotiations  with  the  PLO,  we  reject  the 
PLO's  claim  that  it  constitutes  a  state.  Admis- 
sion to  the  WHO  would  have  advanced  the 
PLO's  claims  to  statehood  in  a  reprehensible 
manner. 

By  using  the  WHO  to  push  for  illegitimate 
political  gains,  the  PLO  bears  responsibility  for 
politicizing  a  truly  essential  U.N.  agency  devot- 
ed to  improving  the  health  of  the  world's  peo- 
ples. Such  politicization  can  only  divide  and 
discredit  and  international  organization  that 
has  so  much  important  nonpolitical  work  to 
do. 


HON.  ROBERT  K.  DORNAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  31,  1989 
Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  past  weekend  we  honored  those  men  and 
women  who  died  so  that  all  of  us  could  enjoy 
the  freedoms  we  have  in  this  great  Nation  of 
ours.  There  are  many  tributes  and  accolades 
that  a  grateful  people  give  to  their  fallen 
heroes.  I  would  like  to  share  one  that  was 
sent  to  me  with  the  request  that  I  share  with 
my  colleagues: 

Memorial  Day 

in  memoriam 

Dr.  George  Bouras—192S-1989 

(1st.  U.,  15th  Air  Force,  D.F.C.,  Purple 
Heart) 
We  meet  today  to  honor  those 

Who  served  our  nation  well. 
Who  marched  and  fought  beneath  the  flag 

Of  freedom's  citadel. 
They  faced  the  foe  at  Bunker  Hill 

As  musket  balls  whined  past; 
Aboard  "Old  Ironsides. "  at  sea. 

They  felt  the  cannons'  blast. 
At  Monterrey,  in  Mexico, 

They  fought  from  door  to  door. 
And  those  who  stood  at  Gettysburg 

Are  famed  forevermore. 
The  sailors  at  Manila  Bay. 

And  men  at  San  Juan  Hill, 
Brought  Independence  to  both  lands 

By  courage  and  good  will. 
At  San  Mihiel  and  Meuse-Argonne 

Our  soldiers  lived  and  died 
Beneath  the  bursting  shot  and  shell. 

Until  they  turned  the  tide. 
They  joined  again  in  World  War  Two 

to  fight  on  land  and  sea- 
While  airmen  soared  across  the  sky- 
Confronting  tyranny. 
Though  weary  from  the  wounds  of  war, 

Korea  called  once  more. 
And  there— at  Seoul  and  Pork  Chop  Hill— 

They  battled  as  before. 
Those  heroes  yet  were  called  again 

To  serve  in  Vietnam, 
And  there  they  fought  for  liberty. 

For  God.  and  Uncle  Sam. 
Here,  on  this  special  holiday 

In  memory  of  them. 
We.  too.  vow  freedom  shall  not  die— 

And  that's  their  requiem. 

David  Cole. 
Bryn  Mawr,  PA. 


ARMS  CONTROL  FUROR 
OBSCURES  GERMAN  ISSUES 


HON.  BOB  TRAXLER 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  31,  1989 
Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  taking  this 
opportunity  to  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  Mr.  David  Gress's  recent  newspa- 
per column  on  the  real  issues  sunounding  cur- 
rent United  States-West  German  relations.  Mr. 
Gress,  who  is  a  senior  research  fellow  at  the 
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Hoover  Institution,  stresses  the  growing  Impor- 
tance of  West  Germany's  position  In  the  Euro- 
pean Community  and  the  global  economy.  I 
feel  that  the  following  article  will  Ijenefit  all 
those  attempting  to  go  beyond  the  current  de- 
bates over  West  Germany's  proper  role  in 
NATO,  and  wishing  to  begin  examining  an 
equally  important  question  of  what  West  Ger- 
many's proper  role  Is  as  a  worldwide  econom- 
ic player.  The  future  of  relations  between 
Bonn,  Washington,  and  Moscow  may  in  many 
ways  depend  upon  the  political  atmosphere 
we  help  create  In  West  Germany.  Because  of 
the  importance  of  these  matters,  I  urge  all  of 
my  colleagues  to  take  the  time  to  review  Mr. 
Gress'  article: 

Arms  Control  Pdror  Obscures  German 

IssnES 

(By  David  Gress) 

The  Atlantic  Alliance  is  embroiled  in  the 
latest  of  many  disputes  about  nuclear  weap- 
ons and  arms  control.  This  dispute  unfortu- 
nately has  obscured  what,  from  the  U.S. 
perspective,  is  the  real  argwnent  with  West 
Germany. 

This  argument  is  not  al>out  technical 
questions  of  defense  and  arms  control.  The 
persistent  disagreements  in  this  area  are 
merely  symptomis  of  far  more  profound  di- 
vergences of  perceived  Interest.  The  real  ar- 
giunent  with  West  Germany  is  al>out  the 
implications  of  its  re-emergence  as  a  great 
European  power,  alwut  Bonn's  long-term 
policies  in  Extern  (more  properly.  Central) 
Europe,  about  German  reunification  and 
alwut  the  role  and  aims  of  the  Soviet  Union 
in  the  Gorbachev  era. 

If  we  do  not  bring  these  questions  into  the 
open,  but  rather  force  the  Germans  into 
agreeing  to  positions  they  no  longer  t>elieve 
In,  we  are  not  merely  storing  up  resentment 
for  the  future:  we  are  Jeopardizing  the 
future  of  Western  security  itself. 

The  debate  is  urgent  t>ecause  a  revolution 
is  occurring  in  German  and  European  elite 
opinion  alx>ut  East-West  relations,  the  di- 
mensions of  which  are  hardly  realized  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Virtually  without 
exception,  Europeans  l)elieve  that  the  Cold 
War— and  with  it,  the  Soviet  miliUry 
threat— is  over.  Furthermore,  they  lielieve 
that  Western  Europe  can  and  should  take  a 
leading  role  in  overcoming  the  division  of 
Europe,  and  that  it  is  far  t>etter  qualified 
politically  and  morally  to  do  so  than  the 
United  States.  So  far.  the  Bush  administra- 
tion has  done  nothing  to  disprove  that 
belief. 

What  is  happening  on  the  threshold  of 
the  1990s  is  that  West  Germany,  for  long 
Europe's  economic  superpower,  is  t>ecoming 
its  political  superpower  as  well.  This  devel- 
opment has  three  epoch-making  implica- 
tions. First,  even  almost  two  full  genera- 
tions after  World  War  II,  Germans  remain 
remarluibly  unwilling  to  acknowledge  their 
sUtus  openly.  This  means  that  they  still 
feel  obliged  to  describe  their  international 
political  goal  of  expanding  West  German 
power  and  influence  in  Central  Europe  in 
moralistic  terms  as  an  altruistic  peace  policy 
that  in  no  way  reflects  crude  national  and 
material  interests.  These  pretenses  cause 
far  more  harm  than  good.  They  oblige  the 
West  Germans  to  pretend  to  be  everyl)ody's 
friend  at  all  times,  thereby  leading  Wash- 
ington, as  we  have  seen  into  entirely  unreal- 
istic assumptions  alwut  what  security  poli- 
cies Bonn  will  accept. 

The  second  effect  of  West  Germany's  new 
status  is  that  the  left-right  split  on  security 
and  foreign  policy  that  divided  the  country 
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in  the  1980s  has  disappeared.  In  its  place  we 
have  a  near-total  consensus  that  West  Ger- 
many can,  should  and  will  use  its  economic 
and  political  power  to  promote  liberalization 
and  pluralism  in  Central  Europe. 

The  final,  and  most  remarkable,  implica- 
tion of  Bonn's  growing  power  is  that  it  is 
welcomed,  not  feared,  by  West  Germany's 
European  neighbors,  both  East  and  West. 
This  fact  alone  should  encourage  West 
German  leaders  and  elites  to  be  more 
honest  about  their  interests.  It  also  should 
encourage  the  United  States  to  stop  playing 
catch-up  with  European  opinion  atx>ut  West 
Germany's  role  or  about  East-West  rela- 
tions. Washington  has  every  reason  to  take 
the  lead  in  encouraging  West  Germany  to 
take  full  responsibility  fot  its  actions  as  a 
great  power.  That  way.  the  Germans  will 
face  the  risks,  rather  than  merely  enjoying 
the  gains,  of  their  detente  policies. 

The  same  goes  for  the  U.S.  position  on 
German  reunification.  The  West  German 
government  decided  in  the  mid-1960s  that 
the  West  had  no  chance  of  forcing  a  with- 
drawal of  communist  power  from  East  Ger- 
many. For  the  past  25  years,  the  question  of 
reunification  has  vanished  completely  from 
the  U.S.  policy  agenda,  though  not  from 
West  Germany's.  Forward-looking  Germans 
speak  now  in  terms  of  association  or  federa- 
tion of  the  two  Germanys.  not  reunification, 
but  the  goal  is  the  same:  national  self-deter- 
mination. Washington  has  much  to  gain, 
and  nothing  to  lose,  by  publicly  stating  its 
full  moral  and  political  support  for  Bonn's 
endeavors  to  achieve  this  goal. 

Bonn's  national  self-assertion  is  not  free 
of  illusions,  though  those  illusions  would 
carry  much  less  danger  for  the  West  as  a 
whole  if  Ixjth  we  and  the  Germans  were 
more  honest  about  where  our  national  in- 
terests coincide  and  where  they  diverge.  On 
modernizing  Central  Europe  and  on 
German  self-determination,  they  clearly  co- 
incide. On  wholesale  aid  to  the  Gorbachev 
regime,  perhaps  they  do  not.  I  say  perhaps 
t)ecause  I  think  that  honest  West  German 
appraisal  of  its  great-power  interests  leads 
to  the  conclusion  that  lowering  one's  guard 
while  helping  to  revitalize  a  still-powerful 
Soviet  empire  is  a  dangerous  policy.  As  long 
as  we  allow  the  Germans  to  conceal  their 
power  policies  in  a  moralistic  cocoon,  howev- 
er, no  German  will  be  forced  to  make  such 
an  honest  appraisal. 

Russia  entered  the  arena  of  European 
power  policies  in  the  18th  century  as  Prus- 
sia's enemy.  Ever  since  then,  the  German 
eagle  and  the  Russian  bear  have  contested 
the  political  and  cultural  hegemony  in  Cen- 
tral Europe.  After  almost  half  a  century  of 
abnormal  conditions,  the  old  struggle  is  a 
re-emerging  in  what  one  hopes  is  a  peaceful 
form.  It  cannot  fail  to  have  intimate  impli- 
cations for  American  foreign  policy  and 
America's  own  shaky  status  as  a  great 
power.  It  is  high  time  we  started  talking 
alMut  it. 


MAE  McHUGH  HONORED 


HON.  PAUL  E.  KANJORSKI 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  31.  1989 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  pay  tribute  to  Mae  MctHugh.  retired  member 
of  the  International  Ladies'  Garment  Workers' 
Union. 


May  SI  1989 

Mrs.  McHugh  has  been  selected  as  a  recipi- 
ent of  one  of  the  first  ILGWU  Silver  Needle 
Awards,  presented  at  the  union's  40th  con- 
vention in  (Hollywood,  FL,  on  the  5th  of  June. 

The  Silver  Needle  Awards  were  established 
to  recognize  the  outstanding  contributions  and 
lifelong  dedication  of  retirees  to  the  union  and 
to  the  community.  Mrs.  McHugh  was  selected 
as  one  of  seven  recipients  by  the  General  Ex- 
ecutive Board  on  Retiree  Services.  Over  70 
nominations  were  received  from  individual  re- 
tirees and  retiree  clubs  nationwide  and  In 
Canada. 

A  resident  of  Pittston  Township,  PA,  Mrs. 
McHugh  has  been  actively  involved  in  ILGWU 
affairs  for  most  of  her  life.  She  Is  president  of 
Local  295  of  Pittston,  known  locally  as  "Mae's 
Raiders".  She  Is  also  president  statewide  of 
the  ILGWU's  Pennsylvania  State  council  of  re- 
tirees, representing  13  towns  and  several 
other  small  clubs. 

Retirees  of  the  International  Ladles'  Gar- 
ment Workers'  Union  have  always  maintained 
a  special  relationship  with  their  union.  I  know 
my  colleagues  will  join  me  in  honoring  Mae 
McHugh  and  her  fellow  retirees,  who  have 
given  so  much  to  their  union  and  to  their  com- 
munities. 


RECORD  COCAINE  SEIZURE 


HON.  BOB  LIVINGSTON 

OF  LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  31,  1989 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.S. 
Customs  Service  announced  last  week  the 
seizure  of  a  record  5,175  pounds  of  cocaine 
entering  the  Port  of  New  Orieans  eariler  this 
year.  The  street  value  of  this  cocaine  Is  esti- 
mated at  half  a  billion  dollars,  and  Is  the  larg- 
est ever  in  the  five-State  south  central  region. 

I  would  like  to  commend  J.  Robert  Grimes, 
regional  commissioner  of  the  Customs  Serv- 
ice, for  a  job  well  done.  The  Customs  Service, 
FBI,  and  New  Orleans  Police  Department  de- 
serve our  gratitude  for  their  excellent  work. 

This  is  the  third  major  drug  bust  in  the  New 
Orieans  area  within  the  past  9  months,  and  it 
sends  a  message  to  drug  traffickers  every- 
where: The  war  against  drugs  is  on,  and  we 
intend  to  win. 

Congratulations  to  all  those  Involved  with 
this  successful  effort: 

Record  Cocaine  Seizure  at  Port  of  New 

Orleans  Announced  as  National  Guard 

Joins  the  Antidrug  Effort 

The  U.S.  Customs  Service  announced 
today  the  seizure  of  a  record  5.175  pounds 
of  cocaine  following  several  months  of  in- 
vestigation of  containerized  cargo  entering 
the  Port  of  New  Orleans.  Federal  officials 
estimate  the  street  value  at  half  a  billion 
dollars.  The  seizure  is  the  largest  in  the 
five-state  South  Central  Region  and  one  of 
record  proportion  across  the  country.  While 
the  newly  created  National  Guard  Program 
had  not  been  initiated  when  this  shipment 
was  discovered,  officials  are  optimistic  re- 
garding future  interdiction  efforts  resulting 
from  this  program. 

The  announcement  was  made  today  by  of- 
ficials of  the  U.S.  Customs  Service  and  the 
Drug  Enforcement  Administration  as  they 
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outlined  events  leading  up  to  and  following 
the  seizure. 

Regional  Commissioner  J.  Robert  Grimes 
In  commenting  on  the  seizure  states  that  it 
is  the  third  major  drug  Interdiction  in  the 
New  Orleans  area  within  the  past  nine 
months.  Grimes  emphasized  that  seizures  of 
this  nature  represent  increased  effective- 
ness in  the  area  of  cargo  examination,  and 
lauded  the  extra  effort  put  forth  by  Cus- 
toms EUiforcement  Teams.  Grimes  further 
stated  that  each  seizure  has  been  record 
breaking  In  volume,  strengthening  Customs 
determination  for  continued  vigilance  over 
this  aspect  of  the  drug  smuggling  problem. 
The  investigation  began  in  mid-January 
when  Customs  Inspectors  targeted  a  ship- 
ment of  barbed  wire  for  intensive  inspection 
based  on  review  of  cargo  entry  documents. 
The  barbed  wire  was  entering  the  country 
in  two  forty-foot  containers.  Following  the 
arrival  of  the  carrying  vessel  in  January, 
and  with  completion  of  the  necessary  bro- 
ker's entry.  Customs  requested  presentation 
of  the  first  container  for  inspection  in  early 
February.  The  second  container  was  held 
without  release  pending  clearance  of  the 
first. 

Examination  of  the  wire  shipment  began 
with  searching  through  the  wire  and  drill- 
ing of  the  supporting  pallets;  neither  re- 
vealed any  irregularities.  Moving  to  the 
structure  of  the  container,  a  cursory  exami- 
nation of  the  walls,  floor  and  roof  produced 
no  contraband.  Inspectors  did  oljserve  fresh 
caulking  and  "unstable  support  blocks"  at 
the  nose  of  the  container.  Drilling  in  this 
area  indicated  the  existence  of  a  hidden 
compartment.  A  white  powder,  which  tested 
positive  as  cocaine,  appeared  on  the  drill  bit. 
When  this  examination  process  was  made 
on  the  second  container,  it  produced  the 
same  results,  with  only  the  size,  shape  and 
markings  of  the  cocaine  bricks  as  a  differ- 
ence in  the  two  shipments. 

The  cocaine  was  removed  from  both  con- 
tainers, replaced  with  a  counterfeit  ship- 
ment using  sand  for  equal  weight,  and  the 
hidden  compartment  resealed.  A  constant 
surveillance  was  established  on  the  contain- 
ers. They  were  then  transported  from  New 
Orleans.  Louisiana,  to  Florida  by  a  trucking 
firm  hired  by  the  consignee  and  placed  In  a 
storage  yard. 

The  suspects  subsequently  took  possession 
of  one  of  the  two  containers  and  moved  it  to 
a  warehouse  storage  location  in  South  Flori- 
da. Additional  surveillance  was  initiated  at 
that  site.  From  March  31.  1989.  through 
April  26.  1989,  surveillance  continued  with- 
out any  overt  sign  of  activity  by  the  sus- 
pects. On  April  26.  1989.  it  was  discovered 
that  unknown  persons,  had  surreptitiously 
entered  the  warehouse  location  and  pene- 
trated the  top  of  the  container.  It  was  ap- 
parent these  individuals  removed  and  exam- 
ined a  part  of  the  counterfeit  load  of  co- 
caine. 

Attempts  to  continue  the  controlled  deliv- 
ery were  ceased  and  the  containers  were  re- 
turned to  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  and 
placed  in  seizure  on  April  29.  1989.  The  in- 
vestigation Is  continuing  by  the  U.S.  Cus- 
toms Service  and  the  Drug  Enforcement  Ad- 
ministration. 

The  New  Orleans  Police  Department  and 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  also  assist- 
ed the  Customs  Service  in  the  investigation. 
At  the  same  time.  Grimes  also  announced 
that  the  National  Guard  is  assisting  the 
Customs  Service  in  conducting  cargo  exami- 
nations throughout  the  South  Central 
Region.  He  said,  "The  Customs  Service  will 
be  able  to  increase  the  number  of  inspec- 
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tions  of  high  risk  containers  or  those  arriv- 
ing from  narcotics  source  countries  or  tran- 
sit countries.  The  National  Guard's  assist- 
ance will  enable  us  to  maintain  a  sustained 
interdictory  effort."  Under  the  program 
guardsmen  will  be  working  under  the  super- 
vision of  Customs  Inspectors. 
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interests  and  jobs  are  protected  and  the  play- 
ing field  remains  level. 


CHANGES  IN  THE  WARSAW 
PACT  NATIONS:  IMPLICATIONS 
FOR  NATO  IN  ITS  40TH  ANNI- 
VERSARY YEAR 


EC-92— NEW  FRONTIER  OP 
GLOBAL  TRADE 


HON.  AMO  HOUGHTON 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  31,  1989 

Mr.  HOUGHTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  new  buzz- 
word—EC-92 — has  sprung  up  in  our  vocabu- 
lary. EC-92,  refers  to  the  plans  of  the  Europe- 
an Community  to  eliminate  barriers  for  the 
completion  of  the  EC-wide  internal  market  by 
1992.  This  new  frontier  of  global  trade  prom- 
ises to  have  major  effects  on  U.S.  industry. 
United  States  exports  to  the  EC  amount  to 
$80  billion  and  intra-EC  sales  of  United  States 
firms  in  Europe  total  $550  million  annually. 
The  policies  and  agreements  that  develop 
within  the  EC  market  therefore,  has  an  impor- 
tant bearing  on  the  interests  of  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

While  a  strong  and  dynamic  deregulated 
market  is  good  for  trade,  neither  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment nor  U.S.  business  can  afford  to  be 
sloppy  and  let  their  guard  down.  As  they  do  to 
us  we  have  a  responsibility  to  keep  the  Euro- 
peans honest  by  insisting  that  the  EC  not  in- 
crease protection  or  enact  discriminatory  poli- 
cies under  the  guise  of  1992. 

The  Subcommittee  on  International  Eco- 
nomic Policy  and  Trade  has  conducted  a 
series  of  meetings  and  hearings  on  the  Euro- 
pean Community's  plan  to  integrate  its  econo- 
my by  1 992.  These  hearings  were  timely,  thor- 
ough, right  on  target.  We  looked  at  potential 
barriers  to  trade,  discussed  these  concerns 
with  the  administration  and  business  commu- 
nity and  examined  the  potential  impact  on 
U.S.  trade  interests.  The  end  product  is  the 
report  before  us  today. 

I  support  the  findings  of  the  report.  Without 
question  EC-92  is  a  top  trading  issue  facing 
the  United  States.  We  stand  to  gain  a  great 
deal  if  we  are  careful.  Fewer  barriers  mean 
more  effective  trade.  But  as  the  report  points 
out,  the  administration  will  need  a  more  ag- 
gressive strategy  and  additional  personnel  to 
ensure  that  sensitive,  important  sectors  of 
U.S.  industry  are  not  harmed.  In  fact,  some  of 
the  EC-92  directives  are  already  hurting  us, 
and  will  continue  to  hurt  U.S.  trade  interests 
unless  modified.  I  suggest  a  proactive  stance 
in  our  approach  toward  EC-92. 

Public  and  private  sector  cooperation  is  also 
at  the  core  to  strategic  planning  for  EC-92. 
It's  a  big  test  of  future  codevelopment.  EC-92 
is  a  high-stakes  game  for  business— it  could 
mean  boom  or  bust  if  we  don't  keep  a  watch- 
ful eye  on  the  European  directives  such  as 
national  treatment,  standardization,  local  con- 
tent, and  rule  of  origin.  This  could  mean  bil- 
lions of  dollars  in  lost  U.S.  export  opportuni- 
ties and  diminished  U.S.  employment  levels. 

Let's  stay  on  top  of  this  new  frontier.  I  am 
very  optimistic,  but  let's  ensure  that  American 


HON.  DOUG  BEREUTER 

OF  NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  31,  1989 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  United 
States  and  our  NATO  allies  focus  our  atten- 
tion on  political  and  military  changes  in  the 
Warsaw  Pact  and  the  implications  these 
changes  have  for  the  direction  of  alliance 
policy.  I  think  it  is  altogether  understandable 
and  even  helpful  if  we  do  so  in  the  context  of 
a  retrospective  examination  and  celebration  of 
NATO's  40th  anniversary,  we  have  every 
cause  to  take  justifiable  pride  in  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  North  Atlantic  Alliance  that 
stretches  from  Turkey  to  North  America. 

The  victors  and  the  vanquished  among  our 
16  nations  from  a  war  that  t)rought  unparal- 
leled destruction  to  the  population  of  this 
globe  have  built  strong  ties  of  friendship,  eco- 
nomic cooperation  and  growth,  and  mutual 
defense.  It  is  no  small  achievement  that 
Europe  has  now  achieved  its  longest  continu- 
ous period  of  peace  since  the  beginning  of 
time. 

This  defense  alliance  we  have  built  has 
made  possible  the  further  and  general  flower- 
ing among  our  nations  and  peoples  the  bene- 
fits of  democracy,  intellectual  liberalism,  per- 
sonal freedoms,  human  rights,  and  economic 
achievement  that  are  the  envy  and  hope  of 
the  whole  worid. 

Our  now  increasingly  cohesive  base  of 
common  values  binds  Canada,  the  United 
States  and  our  14  European  allies  far  closer 
together  and  is  far  more  important  than  Gor- 
bachev's concept  of  a  "common  European 
house,"  a  concept  which  is  so  obviously 
meant  not  just  to  build  trust  about  the  Soviets 
in  Western  Europe,  but  to  decouple  European 
NATO  from  its  allies  in  North  America. 

By  the  rapidly  accelerating  events  of  the 
last  several  years,  and  especially  in  recent 
months,  it  is  clear  that  the  West  has  won  the 
ideological  war.  As  an  economic  and  govern- 
ance system,  communism  in  the  eastern 
reaches  of  Europe  and  elsewhere  is  recog- 
nized, even  by  its  leaders,  as  the  failure  it  is. 
In  different  ways,  and  certainly  at  a  different 
pace,  the  nations  of  Eastern  Europe  reach  out 
for  the  economic,  business,  and  technological 
elements  in  our  Western  societies  that  also, 
fortunately,  require  the  openness,  freedom  of 
information,  individual  choice,  and  human 
rights  that  underpin  our  free  economies.  We 
should  help  them  reach  such  goals  when  it  is 
cleariy  in  the  interest  of  our  alliance  of  democ- 
racies—but only  when  it  is.  We  need  a 
common  strategy  upon  which  to  make  such 
judgments. 

In  the  area  of  security  and  arms  control,  we 
also  find  our  potenital  foes  coming  to  our  po- 
sitions through  Mr.  Gorbachev's  widely  hailed 
initiatives.  As  Arthur  Hartman,  former  U.S.  Am- 
bassador to  the  U.S.S.R.  commented  recently: 
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We  are  permitting,  nearly  unchallenged. 
Mr.  Gorbachev  to  control  the  pace  and 
timing  of  events  not  by  offering  real  Initia- 
tives, but  by  concessions  to.  and  acceptance 
of,  Western  arms  control  initiatives. 

The  stark  economic  reality  facing  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  Its  allies  requires  sharp  cutbacks 
in  military  expenditures  artd  a  reohentatkjn  of 
their  productive  capacities.  If  we  fall  to  recog- 
nize that  we  permit  them  to  be  applauded 
unduly  t>y  the  news  media  and  our  constitu- 
ents only  for  making  a  virtue  of  necessity. 

Mr.  PreskJent.  with  respect  to  the  current 
arms  control  controversy  that  faces  our  alli- 
ance, tfie  problem  of  short  range  nuclear 
weapons,  these  basic  questions  occur:  What 
do  we  do?  Where  do  we  go?  When?  And 
wtiile  to  our  constituents  these  questions  do 
at  times  appear  esoteric  arvi  arcane — the 
terms  of  the  dismal  science  of  arms  control— 
tfiey  must  appear  like  a  foreign  language  to 
the  common  man — deterrence,  flexible  re- 
sponse, modernization,  and  singularity.  All 
these  are  part  of  ttte  language  which  we  have 
learned  to  speak.  But  despite  this  appearance 
of  complexity,  in  many  ways  the  basic  ques- 
tk>ns  surrounding  these  issues  are  quite 
simple.  We  have  an  important  decision  before 
us  and  in  making  it  we  must  carefully  weigh 
the  security  of  nations;  the  freedom  of  our 
peoples;  arid  Vne  hope,  health  and  well  being 
of  our  citizens,  our  friends,  our  families,  and 
our  children.  This  is  no  small  task  and  no 
slight  burden  of  responsibility. 

The  classK  European  stereotype  of  an 
American  is  a  person  of  impetuosity,  lacking 
predKtability.  Because  of  this,  it  comes  as  a 
surprise  to  many  of  us  in  America  that  we  are 
now  being  critKized  for  being  overly  cautx>us, 
and  too  deliberate.  There  is  a  certain  irony  in 
that  it  is  America— the  same  America  that 
Europe  has  viewed  as  impetk)us,  unpredk:t- 
abte,  and  at  times  irresponsible,  it  is  this 
America's  leadership  which  is  preaching  cau- 
tkxi,  patience,  and  appropriate  deliberateness 
in  our  dealings  with  the  Soviet  Unkin.  It  hardly 
seems  fair  for  Europe  to  now  criticize  us  for 
practkang  the  virtues  it  has  so  long  applaud- 
ed. 

Neverttieless,  permit  this  American  to  sug- 
gest that  we  must  watch  for.  and  insist  that, 
rtietoric  becomes  reality— that  promised  arms 
and  troop  reductk)ns  are  indeed  implemented. 
We  must  not  be  inflexible,  unresponsive,  or 
unimaginative,  but  neither  should  we  be  pre- 
mature or  naive  in  our  judgments  and  actions. 

In  short,  on  our  40th  anniversary,  we  can 
take  great  satisfactk>n  in  the  fact  that  we,  the 
natnns  and  people  of  the  NATO  alliance,  are 
winning  the  battle  for  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
the  people  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  natrans,  and 
we  can  see  real  and  promised  opportunities  to 
win  a  more  peaceful  continent  and  world.  It  is 
not  a  time  for  timkJity  or  coW  war  rigkjities  in 
the  West.  As  Presiderrt  George  Bush  has  re- 
cently reminded  us,  "new  East-West  relatk>n- 
ships  must  be  earned— they  cannot  iust  be 
dedared  or  bestowed."  If  the  NATO  nations 
fail  to  recognize  the  strength  of  our  economic, 
kleotogical,  arxj  arms  control  and  security  ad- 
vantages that  are  unfokjing.  we  will  be  snatch- 
ing defeat  out  of  the  jaws  of  victory.  That 
must  not  happen. 
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SILVER             CREEK             BAPTIST  PERU'S        COCA        ERADICATION 
CHURCH      CELEBRATES      120TH  CAMPAIGN  MUST  CONTINUE  IN 
ANNIVERSARY  SPITE       OF       TRAGIC       PLANE 
CRASH 

HON.  LEWIS  F.  PAYNE,  JR. 

OF  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  31,  1989 

Mr.  PAYNE  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Sunday,  May  21,  Silver  Creek  Baptist  Church, 
the  second  oldest  black  church  in  Pittsylvania 
County,  VA,  obsen/ed  it  120th  anniversary. 

This  is  a  church  rich  in  heritage  and  reflec- 
tive of  much  that  has  happened  in  all  those 
years  since  its  beginning  in  1 869. 

Worshipers  who  joined  in  the  celebration 
were  reminded  that  they  are  a  part  of  a  histo- 
ry that  mirrors  what  America  has  become  and 
how  vital  religious  emphasis  has  been  in  the 
lives  of  those  who  have  been  a  part  of  this 
congregation. 

The  pastor  of  this  fine  congregatksn  is  the 
Reverend  Elijah  Niblett,  who  continues  to 
carry  on  in  the  tradition  of  those  who  preced- 
ed him — proclaiming  the  Gospel  and  serving 
the  community  in  which  the  church  is  situated. 

One  is  reminded  of  the  truth  that  a  church, 
a  hospital  or  any  other  institutional  building  is 
only  bricks  and  mortar,  but  it  is  the  spirit  of 
those  who  serve  there  which  makes  it  a  force 
in  the  lives  of  others.  Silver  Creek  Baptist 
Church  has  met  their  test  and  we  extend  our 
congratulations  on  this  milestone  in  their  his- 
tory. 


ELLEN  O'CONNELL 


UMI 


HON.  RONALD  K.  MACHTLEY 

OF  RHODK  ISLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  31,  1989 

Mr.  MACHTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  dis- 
tinct pleasure  to  congratulate  Ellen  O'Connell, 
of  Smithfield,  Rl,  this  year's  recipient  of  the 
First  Annual  Ronald  K.  Machtley  Award  for 
Smithfield  Senior  High  School  in  Esmond,  Rl. 

This  award  is  presented  to  the  student, 
chosen  by  Smithfield  Senior  High  School,  who 
demonstrates  a  mature  blend  of  academic 
achievement,  community  involvement,  and 
leadership  qualities. 

Ellen  has  cleariy  met  this  criteria  by  being  a 
member  of  the  Rhode  Island  Honor  Society 
and  the  National  Honor  Society.  She  has  al- 
ready received  the  Secretary  of  State  Leader- 
ship Award  and  tfie  Daughters  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  Good  Citizenship  Award.  A 
vice  president  of  the  student  council,  she  has 
also  received  the  Student  Council  Award  for 
here  dedication. 

I  commend  Ellen  for  her  achievements  and 
wish  her  all  the  best  in  her  future  endeavors. 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GILMAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  31,  1989 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  offer  my 
sympathy  to  the  families  of  those  who  were 
aboard  the  State  Department's  Cesna  aircraft 
which  went  down  in  the  jungles  of  Peru  on 
May  20.  Six  Americans  and  three  Peruvians 
died  in  that  crash.  The  American  victims  were 
a  Drug  Enforcement  Administration  agent  and 
five  State  Department  contract  employees. 
Among  the  three  Peruvians  lost  was  the  head 
of  Peru's  coca  eradication  program.  American 
investigation  teams  visited  the  site  to  deter- 
mine if  there  is  any  evidence  of  sabotage. 

Regardless  of  the  cause  of  the  crash, 
Peru's  effort  to  eradicate  its  huge  coca  crop 
must  continue.  I  am  a  strong  supporter  of  U.S. 
demand  reduction  programs  and  believe  that 
education,  prevention,  and  treatment  are  es- 
sential elements  of  the  war  against  drugs. 
Nonetheless,  we  must  continue  to  work  to 
reduce  the  supply  of  illicit  drugs  pouring 
across  our  borders.  The  most  cost  efficient 
and  practical  means  of  supply  reduction  is 
drug  crop  eradication  with  a  safe,  effective 
aerial  herbicide.  Peru  is  currently  testing  such 
a  product.  It  is  my  hope  that  these  tests  will 
soon  be  successfully  completed  and  Peru  can 
move  forward  with  large  scale  aerial  eradica- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  sometimes  we  forget  the  cour- 
age of  the  thousands  of  brave  Americans, 
men  and  women,  who  serve  this  Nation 
abroad.  They  face  numerous  hazards  and 
hardships  in  their  foreign  posts.  These  days, 
because  of  threats  of  terrorism,  even  those 
who  serve  in  diplomatic  capacities  are  faced 
with  constant  danger.  Nonetheless,  they 
pursue  their  missions  with  enthusiasm  and 
perserverance. 

American  officials  from  the  DEA  and  the 
State  Department  stationed  in  drug  producing 
and  transiting  nations  spend  every  day  on  the 
front  lines  of  our  struggle  with  narcotics.  They 
are  fighting  for  the  very  heart  and  soul  of  our 
Nation.  The  men  lost  in  Peru  are  casualties  in 
our  war  against  drugs.  The  best  tribute  we  can 
pay  to  them  is  to  win  this  war  and  end  the  epi- 
demic of  death  and  despair  which  drugs  have 
unleashed  upon  our  Nation. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  THE  WASTE 
EXPORT  CONTROL  ACT 


HON.  HOWARD  WOLPE 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  31,  1989 

Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am. 
indeed,  proud  to  join  with  Congressmen 
Synar.  Conyers,  and  Porter— three  Mem- 
bers who  have  t>een  outspoken  atxjut  Ameri- 
ca's vital  leadership  role  in  protecting  the 
global    environment— to    introduce    a   bill    to 
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place  more  stringent  controls  on  our  hazard- 
ous and  solid  waste  exports. 

We  were  all  alarmed  by  press  accounts  last 
year  of  a  barge,  loaded  with  15,000  tons  of 
potentially  toxic  Philadelphia  incinerator  ash, 
roaming  the  world  looking  for  a  place  to  dump 
its  cargo.  Finally,  a  deal  was  struck  with  a  cor- 
rupt military  dictatorship  and  Haiti,  a  develop- 
ing country  without  the  technical  capacity  to 
handle  the  ash,  became  the  unwilling  recipi- 
ent. 

This  is  just  one  American  example  and  sev- 
eral other  industrialized  countries  are  export- 
ing their  waste  as  well.  It  is  clear  that  the 
waste  exports  of  industrialized  nations  are  in- 
creasing. The  reasons  are  simple.  In  general, 
importing  nations  have  less  rigorous  environ- 
mental regulations  and  disposal  costs  are 
lower. 

In  response  to  the  growing  incidents  of 
international  shipments  of  waste,  the  United 
Nations  recently  adopted  a  global  convention 
establishing  international  safeguards  for  the 
handling,  movement,  and  disposal  of  waste. 
This  treaty  is  a  good  first  step  and  I  hope  that 
the  United  States  will  become  a  signatory  to 
this  treaty  in  the  near  future.  But  the  United 
States  should  now  seize  this  opportunity  to 
play  a  leadership  role  on  this  important  envi- 
ronmental issue  by  enacting  stronger  legisla- 
tion. 

The  basic  principle  behind  the  Waste  Export 
Control  Act  is  that  waste  generators  in  the 
United  States  should  be  prepared  to  treat, 
store,  and  dispose  of  their  waste  outside  of 
the  United  States  under  standards  no  less 
strict  than  those  used  in  the  United  States. 

This  bill  would  require  the  following  before 
waste  could  be  exported: 

An  international  agreement  between  the 
United  States  and  importing  countries  which 
would  provide  for  prior  consent  from  the  im- 
porting country,  exchange  of  information  on 
how  the  wastes  will  be  managed  by  the  re- 
ceiving facility,  and  inspection  rights  by  the 
United  States  to  the  receiving  facility; 

An  EPA  administered  permit  program  requir- 
ing proof  from  waste  exporters  that  they  have 
taken  steps  to  reduce  or  eliminate  waste  gen- 
eration, and  that  any  exported  wastes  are 
treated,  stored,  or  disposed  of  in  a  manner 
that  is  protective  of  human  health  and  the  en- 
vironment, and; 

User  fees  to  be  paid  by  exporters  to  defray 
the  full  cost  of  administering  the  Waste  Export 
Program. 

Finally,  there  are  at  least  two  good  reasons 
why  it  is  in  our  best  interest  to  take  full  re- 
sponsibility for  the  waste  we  generate  from 
the  cradle  to  the  grave.  First,  there  is  no 
t>etter  way  to  undermine  the  credibility  of 
American  foreign  policy  than  by  the  cavalier 
exportation  of  our  waste.  Second,  the  majority 
of  our  waste  trade  is  with  our  closest  Interna- 
tional neighbor,  Canada.  If  waste  we  send  to 
Canada  is  not  disposed  of  properly,  then  we 
risk  the  contamination  of  the  Great  Lakes  and, 
thus,  the  health  of  American  citizens  in  the 
entire  Great  Lakes  region.  The  Waste  Export 
Control  Act  will  ensure  that  our  responsibility 
for  our  waste  will  not  end  simply  by  the  trans- 
portation of  our  waste  products  beyond  our 
national  t>orders. 
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HERBERT  L.  CARTER  TO  HEAD 
THE  UNITED  WAY  OF  GREAT- 
ER LOS  ANGELES 


HON.  JULIAN  C.  DIXON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  31,  1989 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  "It  is  more 
blessed  to  give  than  to  receive."  A  man  sur- 
rounded by  material  goods  is  never  the  equal 
of  someone  rich  in  good  works. 

Few  men  better  illustrate  the  truth  of  these 
statements  than  a  good  friend  and  constituent 
of  mine,  Dr.  Herbert  L.  Carter.  Few  men  have 
given  more  and  worked  harder  for  their  com- 
munity. Tomon-ow  Herb  will  become  the  first 
black  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  United 
Way  of  Greater  Los  Angeles.  I  send  him  my 
heartiest  congratulations.  He  is  a  man  rich  in 
good  works. 

Herb's  appointment  as  chairman  culminates 
many  years  of  dedication  and  long  hours  of 
service  to  the  community.  He  first  met  with 
United  Way  officials  in  1968  to  discuss  con- 
cerns about  the  charity's  service  to  the  minori- 
ty community.  Since  then  he  has  worked  as  a 
volunteer  for  the  organization,  serving  in  nu- 
merous positions  and  promoting  minority  vol- 
unteerism  to  affect  change.  His  accomplish- 
ments include  the  creation  of  United  Way's 
Black  Partnership  Development  Council,  which 
has  served  as  a  model  for  similar  councils  for 
Asians  and  Latinos. 

When  Herb  first  joined  the  United  Way,  few 
minorities  were  involved  in  leadership  roles. 
Being  named  chairman  shows  that  at  least 
part  of  his  mission  has  been  fulfilled. 

The  Los  Angeles  United  Way  is  the  second 
largest  in  the  Nation,  an  $88  million-a-year 
charity  that  raises  funds  for  approximately  350 
health  and  social  organizations  in  Los  Angeles 
and  parts  of  San  Bernardino  and  Kern  Coun- 
ties. As  head  of  the  109-member  governing 
board,  Herb  will  oversee  some  50,000  fellow 
volunteers. 

From  the  enormity  of  his  commitment  one 
would  think  that  Herb  has  made  a  career  of 
the  United  Way.  But  as  a  man  of  great 
energy,  he  has  fit  neariy  two  lives  into  one, 
distinguishing  himself  for  the  last  15  years  in 
educational  administration  for  the  California 
State  University. 

Currently  the  executive  vice  chancellor,  he 
is  responsible  for  guiding,  coordinating,  and  in- 
tegrating policy  formulation  and  program  plan- 
ning for  the  entire  university  system.  He  has 
his  doctorate  in  public  administration,  and  lec- 
tures at  universities  throughout  California. 

Herb  understands  the  critical  link  bietween 
education  and  community  service,  and  com- 
bines the  two  by  sitting  on  various  txjards  and 
committees  of  educational  institutions,  includ- 
ing the  board  of  regents  at  Loyola  Marymount 
University  in  Los  Angeles,  the  Los  Angeles 
Unified  School  District's  Goals  Committee, 
and  the  Citizens  Advisory  Committee  on 
School  Integration  for  the  Los  Angeles  Unified 
School  District. 
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I  am  not  alone  in  recognizing  Herb's  value 
to  our  city  and  State.  The  city  of  Los  Angeles 
has  given  him  its  Distinguished  Service  Award. 
He  received  a  special  citation  from  the  Califor- 
nia State  Assembly,  and  the  entire  California 
State  Legislature  honored  him  with  its  Com- 
munity Service  Award.  People  like  Herb  don't 
come  along  often. 

To  his  wife  Virginia,  and  to  Herb,  I  offer  my 
congratulations.  May  God  bless  you  as  you 
have  blessed  others,  my  friends. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  CHILDREN'S 
HOME 


HON.  JIM  SAXTON 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  31,  1989 
Mr.  SAXTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  pleasure 
to  proudly  acknowledge  tf>e  1 25  years  of  serv- 
ice performed  by  the  Children's  Home  of 
Mount  Holly,  NJ.  Founded  in  1864  when  a 
group  of  women  banded  together  to  aid  or- 
phaned children,  the  Children's  Home  has 
proven  a  constant  relief  for  numerous  children 
in  the  Burlington  County  area. 

The  Children's  Home  began  pnmarily  as  an 
effort  to  aid  the  children  who  were  orphaned 
as  a  result  of  the  Civil  War  and  to  help  them 
in  locating  their  charges,  they  made  an  appeal 
in  1871  making  their  facilities  known  to  all 
who  needed  their  care: 

Help  us  till  our  work  be  done, 
That  no  more  may  houseless  roam; 
Bid  each  little  wandering  one. 
Welcome  to  the  Children's  Home. 

The  Children's  Home  received  its  present 
day  location  in  1906  as  a  gift  from  Edward  T, 
Dobbins  in  memory  of  his  mother.  Mary.  Since 
that  time  the  campus  has  grown  to  include  a 
school,  office  space,  a  dining  area,  three  dor- 
mitories, a  gymnasium,  and  laundry  facilities. 
As  a  result,  the  Children's  Home  is  able  to 
provide  exceptional  care  for  the  children  it 
senses.  The  facilities  today  focus  on  helping 
families  with  troubled  children  and  currently 
houses  45  adolescents  receiving  such  help  on 
its  campus. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  nonprofit  organization  is  a 
true  benefit  to  the  country  and  invaluable  to 
the  individuals  who  have  passed  through  its 
doors.  The  dedication  and  service  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Home  for  the  past  125  years  has 
proven  of  considerable  worth  to  the  many  chil- 
dren and  families  it  has  helped  counsel.  It  is 
always  a  pleasure  to  praise  the  works  of  any 
individual  so  willing  to  sen/e  their  community, 
but  to  acknowledge  an  institution  that  has 
given  service  to  their  community  for  1 25  years 
is  a  task  that  requires  wider  acknowledge- 
ment. Therefore,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  giving  the  Children's  Home  of  Mount 
Holly  the  recognition  they  deserve  as  they  cel- 
ebrate their  anniversary. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  REV.  CORNEUUS  F. 
KELLY.  O.P.M..  ON  THE  50TH 
ANNIVERSARY  OP  HIS  ORDINA- 
TION 


UMI 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

OP  NEW  JIHSEY 
IN  THE  HO0SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  31,  1989 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sunday,  June  4, 
1989,  residents  of  my  Eighth  Congressional 
District  and  the  State  of  New  Jersey  will  join 
the  parish  communities  of  Church  of  the  As- 
sumption of  Wood-Ridge,  NJ,  and  the  guild  of 
St.  Anthony's  Church  of  Peterson.  NJ.  and 
Rev.  Cornelius  F.  Kelly,  O.F.M.,  in  celebration 
of  the  50th  anniversary  of  his  consecration 
into  the  sacrament  of  holy  orders. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  faith  and  devotion  of  our 
people  in  a  full  communion  of  understand- 
ing—ever cahng  and  respecting  the  individual 
religkxis  beliefs  of  our  fellowman  has  been 
the  lifeline  of  our  democracy — ever  inspiring 
our  people  with  hope  and  urging  the  individual 
onto  great  achievements  and  pur|X)ses  In  pur- 
suing ttie  fulfillment  of  his  or  her  dreams  and 
ambitions.  The  exemplary  leadership  and  out- 
standir>g  efforts  of  our  citizens  so  important  to 
our  quality  of  life  are  in  the  vanguard  of  the 
American  dream  and  today  we  express  our 
appreciatkjn  to  Rev.  Cornelius  f.  Kelly, 
O.F.M.,  wtiose  esteemed  dedication  and  un- 
selfish devotion  In  promulgating  spiritual  guid- 
ance, goodwill,  fellowship  and  brotherhood  in 
service  to  God  have  truly  enriched  our  com- 
munity. State,  and  Nation. 

Reverend  Kelly  has  maintained  the  highest 
starxJards  of  excellence  throughout  his  life- 
time and  we  are  pleased  to  share  the  pride  of 
his  family,  many,  many  friends  and  parishion- 
ers in  the  distinguishied  achievements,  so  un- 
selfishly dedicated  to  the  betterment  of  man- 
kind. There  is  so  much  that  can  be  said  of  the 
love,  affection,  and  reverence  with  which  Rev- 
erend Kelty  is  held  by  all  who  have  had  the 
good  fortune  to  know  him.  I  know  this  anniver- 
sary celebration  will  bnr)g  a  special  sense  of 
pride  to  Reverend  Kelly's  brother,  James,  and 
to  his  sisters,  Mrs.  Mary  Griffin  and  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet Wall. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  so  proud  to  have  Rev- 
ererxj  Kelly  with  us  in  New  Jersey.  He  was 
bom  to  the  late  Hugh  and  Mary  Kelly  in 
Boston,  MA,  and  eventually  received  his  B.A 
degree  from  St.  Bonaventure  College  in  1 936 
He  was  ordained  on  May  30,  1 939,  at  the  Na- 
tional Shrine  in  Washington,  DC. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Reverend  Kelly  began  his 
career  as  an  assistant  at  the  St.  Francis  Fnary 
in  New  York  City  In  1940.  going  to  St  Pat- 
rick's in  Buffalo,  NY,  in  1943.  Reverend  Kelly 
began  a  1 4-year  tenure  in  New  Jersey  in  1953 
wtien  he  became  the  pastor  of  St.  Joseph's 
Church  in  Echo  Lake.  It  was  under  his  guiding 
hartd  and  visiorury  leadership  that  St.  Jo- 
seph's Parochial  School  was  built  in  1956, 
and  St  Joseph's  Convent  and  St.  Joseph's 
Rectory  were  constructed  in  1 959. 

In  1967,  Reverend  Kelly  returned  to  his 
native  Massachusetts  for  11  years,  before 
coming  t)ack  to  New  Jersey  in  1978  where  he 
has  worked  tirelessly  and  with  unceasing  de- 
votion for  the  guild  of  St.  Anthony's  Church  of 
Paterson,  NJ  ever  since.  His  personal  commit- 
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ment  to  the  Almighty  and  to  our  people  has 
earned  him  all  the  respect  and  reverence  of 
all  his  parishioners,  and  all  those  who  have 
been  fortunate  enough  to  come  in  touch  with 
him. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
present  this  brief  profile  of  a  distinguished 
man  ol  God  who  has  dedicated  his  life's  pur- 
pose and  fulfillment  to  helping  others  and 
guiding  them  in  their  pathway  of  life.  The  qual- 
ity of  his  leadership  is  mirrored  In  the  security 
and  dignity  that  his  parishioners  have  found  in 
the  comfort  and  aid  he  unselfishly  and  willing- 
ly has  given  to  those  In  need  and  those  who 
seek  his  helping  hand  and  spiritual  guidance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  Reverend  Kelly  celebrates 
the  50th  anniversary  of  his  ordination  to  the 
priesthood,  I  know  that  you  and  all  of  our  col- 
leagues here  in  the  Congress  will  want  to  join 
me  in  extending  our  warmest  greetings  and 
felicitations  for  the  excellence  of  his  service  to 
his  church,  our  Nation,  and  all  mankind.  We 
do,  indeed,  salute  an  esteemed  clergyman 
and  great  American.  Rev.  Cornelius  F.  Kelly, 
O.F.M..  of  Wood-Ridge,  NJ,  and  the  guild  of 
St.  Anthony's  Church  of  Paterson,  NJ. 


SPECIAL  RECOGNITION  TO  THE 
WESTERN  MUNICIPAL  WATER 
DISTRICT  OP  RIVERSIDE 

COUNTY 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  31,  1989 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
home  State  of  California  celebrates  Water 
Awareness  Week  on  May  1-7,  1989.  This  is 
part  of  a  statewide  campaign  to  inform  the 
public  about  water— its  supply,  quality,  and 
management.  The  theme  for  this  year's  cam- 
paign is  "Water  is  Life."  The  Western  Munici- 
pal Water  District  of  Riverside  County,  CA,  is 
an  active  participant  in  water  education  pro- 
grams, and  I  rise  today  to  recognize  their  con- 
tributions to  water  awareness. 

Water  is  a  precious  resource  throughout  the 
world,  but  this  is  especially  true  In  southern 
California.  Explosive  growth  In  the  region  has 
made  growing  demands  on  the  available 
water  supply.  Serving  506  square  miles  of 
land,  the  Western  Municipal  Water  District  of 
Riverside  County  must  import  20  percent  of 
the  water  it  provides  to  the  public.  Riverside 
County  is  now  one  of  the  fastest  growing 
counties  In  California.  Since  all  local  resources 
are  fully  developed,  additional  growth  will 
depend  on  water  imported  from  outside 
sources. 

The  need  to  Increase  the  public's  under- 
standing of  water  issues  through  education  is 
of  utmost  importance.  The  Western  Municipal 
Water  District  of  Riverside  County  has  been  a 
leader  in  the  field  of  water  education  since 
1982.  Its  water  education  program  is  designed 
to  encourage  and  assist  educators  as  they 
teach  their  students  about  the  importance  of 
water.  Western's  program  is  offered  to  private 
schools  in  the  Corona-Norco,  Alvord,  and 
Jurupa  Unified  School  Districts,  and  it  assists 
its  subagencies  In  conducting  water  education 
programs    for   the    remaining    schools   within 
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Western's  service  area.  The  water  education 
program  is  available  to  53  public  and  16  pri- 
vate schools.  More  than  26.000  students  have 
participated  in  the  program. 

The  program  Is  designed  to  help  students 
develop  an  early  appreciation  for  water  and 
water  conservation  issues.  Materials,  such  as 
student  workbooks,  teachers'  guides,  posters, 
classroom  speakers,  and  field  trips  are  provid- 
ed to  classes  at  no  charge.  A  wide  range  of 
topics  are  discussed.  Including  the  need  for 
water,  water  conservation,  and  the  supply  and 
distribution  of  water  In  southern  California. 
The  program  meets  many  of  the  requirements 
of  the  California  Science  Framework  Adden- 
dum, which  lists  basic  science  concepts  that 
all  high  school  graduates  should  learn. 

For  the  Western  Municipal  Water  District, 
Water  Awareness  Week  Is  not  just  1  week  of 
activity,  but  a  celebration  of  a  year-round  com- 
mitment to  educating  the  public  about  water 
and  how  It  affects  our  lives.  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  recognizing  the  Western 
Municipal  Water  District  of  Riverside  County 
for  Its  outstanding  work  In  California. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  DOMINIC  LAGUDI 


HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  31,  1989 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  day,  ordinary 
citizens  perform  acts  of  heroism,  brave  deeds 
which  are  deserving  of  the  highest  commen- 
dation. For  example,  law  enforcement  officers 
and  firemen  risk  great  personal  danger,  even 
their  lives.  In  the  line  of  duty  to  protect  our 
families  and  our  property.  They  may  look  upon 
their  actions  as  routine,  and  humbly  dismiss 
their  feats  of  courage  as  "just  part  of  a  day's 
work."  I  know  I  speak  for  all  Americans  In 
saying  how  much  these  outstanding  men  and 
women  are  appreciated  for  their  significant 
contributions  to  the  betterment  of  our  commu- 
nities and  general  welfare. 

At  this  time,  however,  I'd  like  to  pay  special 
tribute  to  one  exceptional  individual,  a  constit- 
uent of  mine,  Mr.  Dominic  Lagudi,  who  served 
with  dignity  and  honor  as  a  volunteer  firefight- 
er with  the  Oceanside.  NY  Fire  Department. 

Mr.  Lagudi  grew  up  in  Oceanside,  and 
joined  the  Oceanside  Fire  Department  In 
1975,  when  he  was  19  years  old.  In  addition 
to  owning  and  managing  Roxle's  restaurant  in 
Forest  Hills,  he  was  an  active  member  of  the 
Knights  of  Columbus  and  the  Oceanside  Volu- 
teer  and  Exempt  Fireman's  Benevolent  Asso- 
ciation. Dominic  Lagudi  was  respected  and 
admired  by  his  peers.  In  fact,  he  was  elected 
third  In  charge  of  the  fire  department  as 
second  assistant  chief. 

Last  April,  a  serious  blaze  broke  out  at  a 
local  restaurant.  Mr.  Lagudi  helped  fight  the 
fire  and  also  rescued  a  woman  from  the  burn- 
ing building.  Tragically,  2  days  later,  he  died 
from  smoke  inhalation  and  possible  other  inju- 
ries suffered  from  the  fire.  There  wasn't  much 
publicity — a  few  paragraphs  in  the  local  news- 
paper In  fact,  many  people  In  the  community 
may  not  even  know  of  his  sacrifice. 

Dominic  Lagudi,  at  33,  was  In  the  prime  of 
his  life.  The  loss  of  such  a  fine  young  man  is 
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terrible  tragedy,  and  on  behalf  of  the  residents 
of  the  Oceanside  community,  I'd  like  to  offer 
my  deepest  sympathies  to  his  wife,  Kathleen, 
and  their  two  children,  Dominic  III  and  daugh- 
ter Courtney. 

Mere  words  seem  inadequate  in  expressing 
our  heartfelt  gratitude  and  appreciation  of  his 
selfless  sacrifice.  Dominic  Lagudi  is  a  true 
American  hero  who  will  never  be  forgotten. 
His  good  works  during  his  short  time  with  us 
have  ensured  his  memory  will  live  on  forever. 


THE  AKRON  CIVIC  THEATRE 
CELEBRATES  60TH  ANNIVERSA- 
RY OF  ITS  OPENING 


HON.  TOM  SAWYER 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  31.  1989 
Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  honor 
of  the  Akron  Civic  Theatre  on  the  occasion  of 
the  60th  anniversary  of  its  opening,  and  in 
honor  of  all  the  people  who  have  spent  count- 
less hours  ensuring  its  success  over  the 
years. 

Originally  called  the  Loew's  Theatre,  the 
Civic  opened  on  April  20,  1929,  having  been 
constructed  at  a  cost  of  $1  million.  Hundreds 
of  curious  patrons  attended  the  opening  per- 
formance of  five  vaudeville  acts  and  a  film  en- 
tilted  "Voice  of  the  City."  At  that  time  the  cost 
to  sit  in  a  loge  seat  was  50  cents  and  a  quar- 
ter in  the  upper  balcony  or  downstairs.  For 
some,  it  was  a  high  price  to  pay,  but  it  was 
certainly  worth  it  to  experience  quality  enter- 
tainment in  the  atomospheric  theater  modeled 
after  a  Moorish  castle  under  a  stariit  sky. 

The  theatre  prospered  under  the  Loew's 
Corp.  ownership  for  35  years,  but  in  1964  it 
was  sold  to  parking  lot  owner  Karam  Joseph, 
who  in  turn  rented  it  to  the  Kelly  Operating 
Co.  As  activities  once  centered  in  downtown 
began  to  move  throughout  the  community,  the 
theater  foundered  and  faced  imminent  de- 
struction. In  the  meantime,  the  city  was 
searching  for  a  site  to  build  a  new  civic 
center,  and  the  Loew's  theatre  became  a 
prime  target  for  revitalization.  Finally,  in  early 
1965,  the  Akron  Jaycees  formed  the  Commu- 
nity Hall  Foundation  and  purchased  the  grand 
old  theatre  from  Mr.  Joseph  for  $60,000. 

With  strong  support  from  the  people  of  the 
greater  Akron  area,  the  theater  has  enjoyed 
tremendous  success  since  its  rejuvenation  in 
1965.  It  has  not,  however,  been  without  its 
troubles.  A  $1.2  million  renovation  project  was 
begun  by  the  Community  Hall  Foundation  in 
1 979  to  remodel  the  inside  of  the  theatre  and 
to  make  major  capital  improvements,  and  by 
the  mid-1 980's  the  theatre  had  accumulated  a 
substantial  debt.  Thanks  to  the  efforts  of  nu- 
merous dedicated  people,  led  by  the  new 
president  of  the  board  of  trustees,  Clarence  A. 
Randall,  the  foundation  made  a  remarkable 
comeback,  not  only  repaying  the  debt,  but 
also  raising  an  additional  $900,000  for  further 
restoration  with  support  from  area  businesses 
and  banks.  As  mayor  at  the  time,  I  was  proud 
that  the  city  of  Akron  helped  lead  the  way  to 
financial  stability  through  substantial  debt  for- 
giveness, by  enactment  of  council,  of 
$126,000.   This,  coupled  with  interest  subsi- 
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dies  and  direct  funding  for  various  improve- 
ments in  recent  years,  represented  a  munici- 
pal contribution  to  the  Civic's  renewed  health 
of  some  $380,000.  In  this  sense,  the  entire 
community  can  take  real  pride  in  the  magnifi- 
cent condition  of  this  great  landmark. 

Today  the  Akron  Civic  Theatre  remains  a 
cornerstone  of  activity  in  downtown  Akron. 
Films  are  presented  during  the  weekends,  and 
numerous  area  organizations  use  the  theatre 
for  live  shows,  concerts,  dance  recitals,  and 
other  events.  The  Civic  is  also  enjoyed  by 
high  school  students  attending  their  proms 
each  spring  and  by  many  for  private  activities 
such  as  weddings  and  receptions.  Listed  on 
the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places,  the 
Civic  has  been  the  site  of  performances  by 
great  entertainers  over  the  years,  from  Helen 
Hayes,  Louis  Armstrong,  Milton  Berle,  and 
Frank  Sinatra,  all  the  way  to  Bruce  Spring- 
steen, and  many  others. 

Today  I  rise  to  salute  the  extraordinary  work 
of  a  great  many  individuals  and  groups  who 
have  made  the  Civic  so  successful  over  the 
years.  I  would  like  to  mention  in  particular  the 
special  efforts  of  Bea  and  Blake  McDowell, 
the  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  A.  Schul- 
man,  Ruth  Oenslager,  Estelle  Ruth,  and  the 
Brenlin  Group,  who  have  worked  so  hard  to 
keep  the  Civic  as  vital  and  beautiful  a  center 
of  entertainment  and  social  activity  today  as  it 
was  in  1929. 

In  1982,  the  Akron  Beacon  Journal  editorial- 
ized, "Few  cities  are  so  fortunate  [as  Akron]. 
Few  have  had  the  foresight  to  save  venerable 
old  buildings  such  as  the  Civic.  Here  in  Akron 
the  job  was  done  well— the  glories  of  the  mar- 
velous theatre  sparkle  and  shine  once  again." 
Seven  years  later,  that  sentiment  is  echoed 
and  amplified  by  the  people  of  Akron  who 
have  witnessed  the  further  growth  and  evolu- 
tion of  the  Civic. 

I  am  one  of  countless  thousands  who  have 
enjoyed  sitting  under  the  stariit  sky  amidst  the 
grandeur  of  the  Moorish  castle  to  enjoy  a  per- 
formance at  the  Akron  Civic  Theatre.  With  the 
continued  efforts  of  the  Community  Hall  Foun- 
dation, I  am  confident  that  our  grandchildren 
will  enjoy  enjoying  performances  in  that  same 
spectacular  setting  60  years  from  now. 

I  extend  my  congratulations  to  all  who  have 
made  possible  the  60th  birthday  of  the  Akron 
Civic  Theatre  and  wish  Akron  the  very  best  in 
keeping  this  hallowed  building  alive  with  activi- 
ty well  into  the  future. 
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itage.  The  activities  at  the  building  at  89  Paral- 
lel Street  are,  and  always  have  been,  an  oasis 
of  leisure  and  culture  to  its  membership.  And, 
in  turn,  the  membership  of  the  Marconi  Club, 
which  has  produced  some  of  Springfield's 
finest  citizens,  has  always  managed  to  give  to 
the  club  as  much  as  they  have  benefited  from 
it. 

The  best  example  of  the  communal  spirit 
which  typifies  the  Marconi  Club  is  the  building 
which  houses  the  organization.  As  the  mem- 
bership expanded  in  the  eariy  years,  and  with 
the  advent  of  a  women's  auxiliary,  the  con- 
fines of  the  original  building  were  rapidly  ex- 
ceeded. In  1940,  a  new  building,  constructed 
entirely  by  the  membership  of  the  club  without 
outside  financial  assistance  of  any  kind,  was 
dedicated.  Members  worked  night  after  night 
and  on  weekends  completing  what  is  today 
regarded  as  a  monument  to  the  solidarity  and 
fellowship  of  the  Italian-American  legacy  in 
Springfield. 

The  Marconi  Club  that  I  know  today  reflects 
in  almost  all  ways  the  ideals  upon  which  it 
was  founded  by  Anthony  Travaglia.  It  is  an  in- 
stitution dedicated  to  molding  the  character  of 
its  members  through  social,  educational,  and 
sporting  activities,  while  stressing  the  impor- 
tance and  the  sanctity  of  the  family  and  family 
values,  whether  it  be  through  a  game  of 
Bocce,  a  Saturday  night  supper  dance,  or  a 
simple  chat  with  friends. 

In  this  day  and  age,  Mr,  Speaker,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  have  an  opportunity  to  recognize 
traits  such  as  decency  and  virtue.  Those  char- 
acteristics are  the  foundation  upon  which  the 
Marconi  Club  was  built,  and  which  have  sus- 
tained it  for  over  50  years.  It  is  my  sincere 
hope  that  this  esteemed  institution  will  carry 
on  in  this  tradition  for  many  decades  to  come. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  MARCONI 
CLUB 


HON.  RICHARD  E.  NEAL 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  31,  1989 
Mr.  NEAL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  pay  tribute  today  to  what  has 
become  a  legendary  institution  in  my  home 
city  of  Springfield,  MA,  the  Marconi  Club. 

The  Marconi  Club  was  organized  in  the  mid- 
1930's  as  an  effort  to  provide  a  social  facility 
at  which  the  Italian-American  community  of 
Springfield  could  gather  informally.  For  over 
50  years,  the  Marconi  Club  has  exemplified 
the  unity  and  pride  of  the  Italian-American  her- 


SUPPORT  FOR  H.R.  2042 


HON.  NICK  JOE  RAHALL  II 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  31,  1989 
Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  district  in 
West  Virginia  there  are  two  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration Centers  that  serve  approximately 
200,000  veterans.  There  is  no  excuse  for 
these  veterans  not  to  receive  the  proper  care. 
For  that  reason,  I  supported  H.R.  2042,  the 
Supplemental  Appropriations  for  Veterans' 
Programs  for  fiscal  year  1989,  which  over- 
whelmingly passed  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  Wednesday,  May  24,  1989.  This  bill 
provides  supplemental  appropriations  of  $1.2 
billion  for  the  Veterans  Affairs  Department 
which  includes  $370  million  for  veterans'  med- 
ical care.  Of  that  amount,  $340  million  will 
permit  the  VA  to  increase  its  medical  care 
staff. 

I  have  heard  from  a  multitude  of  veterans 
from  my  home  State  of  West  Virginia.  The 
major  concern  expressed  by  each  of  them  is 
the  lack  of  funding  for  veterans  health  care. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  too  share  their  concerns.  We 
have  taken  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  but  we 
must  continue  to  fight  for  adequate  funding  to 
meet  the  Immediate  shortfall  facing  the  Veter- 
ans Administration  Medical  Centers  [VAMC's] 
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We  all  know  the  shocking  facts:  VA  medical 
programs  are  suffering  a  shortage  in  program 
funding  this  fiscal  year  of  more  than  $625  mil- 
lion, alnvast  all  of  this  country's  172  VAMC's 
are  combatting  staff  shortages,  terminated 
services  and  curtailment  of  needed  construc- 
tion and  renovation.  Most  alarming  though,  is 
the  fact  that  veterans  are  being  turned  away 
from  Veterans'  Administration  [VA]  centers  for 
treatment.  This  is  outrageous!  We  must  stop 
this  injustice.  If  this  shortfall  of  funding  is  not 
corrected,  it  will  have  a  devastating  affect  not 
only  on  the  two  VA  centers  in  my  district,  but 
on  centers  across  our  great  Nation.  We 
cannot  let  this  go  uncon-ected.  We  owe  our 
veterans  tfieir  fair  share.  They  have  risked 
ttieir  lives  and  made  immense  sacrifices  tor 
this  great  country  of  our's,  and  it  is  our  obliga- 
tion to  see  that  their  commitment  Is  honored.  I 
trust  that  the  House  and  Senate  conferees  will 
work  out  the  differences  and  will  provide  the 
adequate  funding  to  stop  this  shortfall. 

While  we  honored  the  fallen  soldiers  this 
past  Memorial  Day  weekend,  I  hope  we  did 
not  forget  ttie  crisis  that  our  veterans  are 
facing  now.  I  commend  my  colleagues,  on 
behalf  of  not  only  West  Virginia  veterans,  but 
veterans  all  over  ttie  Nation,  on  the  passage 
of  H.R.  2042.  Our  veterans  are  counting  on 
us,  let's  not  let  them  down. 


TRIBUTE  TO  GERALD  DiMAIO 


HON.  JIM  COURTER 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  31,  1989 

Mr.  CX)URTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  recognize  and  honor 
Mr.  Gerald  DiMaio,  memt)er  and  president  of 
the  board  of  educatksn,  Hackettstown,  NJ. 

Mr.  DiMaio  first  joined  the  Hackettstown 
Board  of  Educatk>n  in  September  1967.  As 
the  district  grew  and  matured,  he  helped  to 
gukje  it  through  both  happy  and  difficult 
changes.  Gerald  served  triumphantly  on  the 
board  when  Hatchery  Hills  School  and  Willow 
Groves  School  were  built  in  the  late  1960's. 

As  president  of  the  Hackettstown  Board  of 
Educatk>n  from  1978  through  the  present, 
Gerald  served  his  public  with  selfless  dedica- 
tion. As  an  elected  official,  members  of  his 
constituency  knew  that  they  could  always  rely 
on  his  sincere  and  tactful  style  of  leadership. 

Hackettstown  will  be  sure  to  miss  Gerald 
DiMaio's  presence  as  a  trusted  and  valued 
public  offwial  wtien  he  retires  this  spring.  I 
take  great  pride  in  recognizing  Mr.  Gerald 
DiMak)  before  my  colleagues. 


URGE  THE  PRESIDENT  TO 
ACCEPT  THE  MINIMUM  WAGE 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 


UMI 


HON.  NANCY  PELOSI 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  31,  1989 

Ms.  PELOSI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
urge  President  Bush  to  accept  the  bipartisan 
compromise  to  H.R.  2,  the  minimum  wage  bill. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  minimum  wage  has  not  been  increased 
since  1961.  Since  that  time,  the  actual  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  minimum  wage  has 
fallen  27  percent,  bringing  It  to  $2.46  In  1981 
dollars.  If  the  wage  had  kept  pace  with  Infla- 
tion, currently  It  would  be  $4.57. 

Congress  has  made  an  offer  to  the  Presi- 
dent to  raise  the  wage  to  a  livable  standard, 
while  accepting  the  administration's  request 
for  a  training  wage.  I  have  very  serious  con- 
cerns about  the  inclusion  of  a  training  wage  in 
this  package.  Without  adequate  safeguards.  It 
may  only  serve  to  permit  employers  to  cycle 
workers  in  and  out  of  jobs  and  further  worsen 
the  problem  of  unstable  employment  for 
hourly  wage  workers. 

Despite  the  Department  of  Labor's  asser- 
tion that  minimum  wage  jobs  require,  at  most, 
30  days  of  training,  this  package  Includes  a 
60-day  training  wage.  The  President  has  in- 
formed us  of  the  urgent  need  of  a  6-month 
training  wage.  I  question  the  motives  behind 
these  unrealistic  and  unfair  demands. 

Is  this  administration  attempting  to  destroy 
the  effectiveness  of  the  minimum  wage  by  al- 
lowing businesses  to  hire  and  fire  unskilled 
workers  as  a  routine  business  practice? 

The  urgent  need  to  raise  the  minimum  wage 
Is  important  enough  for  me  to  accept  this  dan- 
gerous precedent  setting  training  wage.  I  urge 
the  President  to  sign  this  measure  in  the 
same  spirit  of  compromise. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  WASTE 
EXPORT  CONTROL  ACT 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  31,  1989 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  serious  problems  In  the  20th  century  is 
the  generation  of  wastes  that  can  spoil  our 
waten^ays,  taint  our  crops  with  deadly  sub- 
stances, and  cause  cancers,  birth  defects  oc- 
cupational diseases  and  environmental  con- 
tamination. One  hundred  billion  pounds  of 
toxic  waste  are  generated  each  year,  90  per- 
cent of  which  are  disposed  of  unsafely  ac- 
cording to  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency. 

The  tragedies  of  Love  Canal  and  Times 
Beach  brought  home  how  devastating  toxic 
contamination  can  be.  The  absence  of  Imple- 
mented methods  to  deal  safely  with  wastes 
and  to  reduce  the  amount  generated  has  cre- 
ated great  controversy  about  how  and  where 
these  wastes  will  be  disposed.  Too  often, 
poor  and  minority  communities  have  been  the 
designated  areas. 

Recently,  the  international  spotlight  has  fo- 
cused on  another  aspect  of  this  problem 
which  carries  partlcularty  dire  environmental, 
health,  and  foreign  policy  Implications:  The 
dumping  of  our  toxic  waste  In  other  countries. 

Exporting  waste  abroad  is  the  export  of  Irre- 
sponsibility, the  thorough  Implementation  of 
the  credo  'anywhere  but  in  my  backyard". 
Other  countries  faced  with  lucrative  export 
contracts  may  lack  a  complete  understanding 
of  toxic  waste,  let  alone  the  resources  or  reg- 
ulatory structure  needed  to  deal  with  these 
problems.  In  recent  years  United  States  waste 
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has  been  sent  to  Haiti,  Guinea,  and  Zim- 
babwe, while  major  dumpsltes  have  been 
planned  for  Guinea-Bissau,  Guyana,  Panama, 
the  Congo,  Guatemala,  Sierra  Leone,  and  the 
Bahamas  among  others. 

Acceptance  of  waste  by  debt-ridden  coun- 
tries Is  tempting  where  waste  deals  can  at- 
tract much  needed  currency.  Toxic  sub- 
stances have  been  misrepresented  as  brick 
making  material,  road  fill  or  fertilizer.  And  cor- 
rupt officials  are  payoff  targets  for  exporters 
seeking  cheap  and  easy  outlets  for  their  toxic 
wares. 

Even  In  the  United  States,  where  we  have 
established  strong  standards  to  ensure  safe 
handling  of  wastes,  we  have  too  often  been 
faced  with  disaster  where  wastes  have 
caused  Illnesses  and  communities  have 
become  ghost  towns.  Without  tight  controls,  it 
is  only  a  matter  of  time  before  our  exports 
become  overseas  Love  Canals. 

The  Waste  Export  Control  Act  of  1989 
would  ban  exports  of  solid  waste,  incinerator 
ash,  and  toxic  waste,  except  where  bilateral 
treaties  and  export  permits  are  in  place  ensur- 
ing that  the  waste  will  be  handled  In  a  safe 
manner.  Also,  no  waste  could  be  exported 
unless  the  generators  of  waste  had  undertak- 
en efforts  to  minimize  the  generation  of  waste. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  answer  to  our  waste  prob- 
lems is  not  threatening  the  health  of  others  by 
dumping  our  wastes  In  other  countries. 
Rather,  It  is  the  Implementation  of  careful  con- 
trols for  disposal  here,  the  creation  of  waste 
reduction  technologies,  and  the  enforcement 
of  criminal  laws  banning  Irresponsible  waste 
disposal. 


IN  MEMORY  OP  DIXON  C. 
TERRY,  PARMER 


HON.  RICHARD  A.  GEPHARDT 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  31,  1989 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sad- 
dened to  report  that  Dixon  Terry— a  dairy 
farmer  In  the  prime  of  his  life,  a  great  leader 
for  economic  justice  and  for  family  farm  agri- 
culture, a  friend  of  mine— died  Sunday. 

He  was  struck  by  lightning  after  baling  hay 
on  his  farm  near  Greenfield,  lA.  He  was  39 
years  old. 

In  the  course  of  public  life,  I  had  come  to 
know  Dixon  as  a  man  who  worked  tirelessly 
for  the  cause  of  family  farming.  He  put  count- 
less hours,  days,  and  years  Into  the  cause  of 
economic  fairness  while  simultaneously  hold- 
ing down  his  dairy  farm.  He  proved  himself  a 
man  of  resolute  Integrity  and  unt)endlng  com- 
mitment. 

To  his  wife,  Linda,  his  two  children.  Dusky 
and  Willow,  and  his  parents,  Jane  and  I 
extend  our  deepest  sympathies.  We  did  not 
know  him  as  you  did.  But  know  that  your  loss 
is  shared  by  all  of  us.  We  all  will  miss  him. 

Most  of  us  knew  Dixon  as  a  farmer  and  a 
great  farm  leader. 

Dixon  was  a  top  student  at  Iowa  State.  I  am 
sure  that  if  he  had  wanted  to  do  anything  else 
besides  farming  he  could  have.  But  he  loved 
farming  and  chose  to  return  to  It.  He  got  start- 
ed under  the  FmHA  beginning  farmer  program 
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and  built  an  award-winning  40-cow  dairy  oper- 
ation, a  model  of  good  land  stewardship. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  Dixon  was  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Save  the  Family  Farm 
Coalition,  vice  president  of  the  Iowa  Farmers 
Union,  and  cochairman  of  the  National 
League  of  Rural  Voters.  He  was  a  txjard 
member  and  cofounder  of  the  Iowa  Farm 
Unity  Coalition  and  a  board  member  with 
Prairiefire  Rural  Action. 

But  the  real  example  of  his  leadership  was 
in  how  he  lived  his  own  life.  He  didn't  just  talk 
about  a  better  agriculture:  he  practiced  it.  He 
used  low-chemical  methods  that  respected 
and  preserved  the  soil. 

He  didn't  just  talk  about  the  need  for  family 
farm  agriculture;  he  worked  to  build  the  coali- 
tions needed  to  achieve  change. 

In  brief,  Dixon  Terry  showed  us  that  we  can 
do  better. 

We  will  not  forget  Dixon  Terry.  He  was  a 
wonderful  human  being,  and  his  dream  is  our 
dream.  We  best  honor  him  by  continuing  to 
fight  for  what  he  lived  for.  We  are  resolved  to 
do  that. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Therefore,  today  we  are  introducing  the 
Waste  Export  Control  Act  to  strictly  regulate 
export  loopholes  and  offer  people  in  develop- 
ing countries  the  same  protection  that  the 
United  States  provides  for  our  citizens  and  our 
environment.  The  bill  requires  an  international 
agreement  to  ensure  waste  exported  from  the 
United  States  will  be  managed  with  environ- 
mental standards  "no  less  strict"  than  those 
of  the  United  States,  an  EPA  administered 
permit  given  after  steps  have  been  taken  to 
reduce  waste  generation,  and  user  fees  to  be 
paid  by  the  exporter. 

The  bill  makes  waste  reduction  and  recy- 
cling more  economically  attractive,  and  en- 
courage development  of  new  technologies  to 
reduce  waste  at  the  source.  Most  importantly, 
it  recognizes  that  the  United  States  cannot 
afford,  economically,  morally,  or  politically  to 
poison  another  country's  environment  for  gen- 
erations to  come,  and  that  exporting  waste  is 
as  hazardous  to  our  foreign  policy  as  it  is  to 
the  public  health  and  environment  of  countries 
that  receive  it. 
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Cassavant  organ  along  with  a  new  church  en- 
trance with  a  priest's  sacristy.  He  is  also  re- 
sponsible for  building  a  much  needed  parish 
house  with  offices  and  meeting  areas  for 
parish  groups.  A  new  modern  kitchen  was 
also  installed  in  the  church  hall  to  sen^ice  the 
numerous  functions  of  the  parish  community. 

Father  Aranowski  is  celebrating  a  very  dis- 
tinguished 40th  anniversary  on  Sunday,  June 
4,  1989,  with  a  concelebrated  Mass  at  4  p.m. 
at  his  parish  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  with  an 
open  reception  to  follow  the  Mass.  A  dinr>er  is 
to  be  held  for  those  reservations. 

Throughout  his  life  of  service  to  his  fellow 
man  Father  Aranowski  demonstrated  repeat- 
edly his  humble  dedication  and  joy  in  the  serv- 
ice of  his  Lord  and  his  community  and  I  am 
proud  to  take  this  opportunity  before  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  to  congratulate  him 
on  his  life  of  achievement  and  service. 


WASTE  EXPORT  CONTROL  ACT 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  FATHER 
IGNATIUS  J.  ARANOWSKI 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

OF  ILXJNOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  31,  1989 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year,  a 
band  of  waste  merchants  from  industrialized 
countries  dumped  shipments  of  toxic  and  haz- 
ardous waste  in  developing  countries  such  as 
Nigeria,  Guinea,  the  Congo,  and  Venezuela. 
They  tempted  these  debt-ridden  countries  with 
hard  currency,  or  bribed  corrupt  officials  to 
accept  the  toxics  despite  their  lack  of  techni- 
cal capability  or  infrastructure  to  property  dis- 
pose of  the  waste. 

These  toxic  dumps  endangered  the  health 
of  unsuspecting  victims  and  outraged  the  rest 
of  the  worid.  It  spurred  Nigeria  and  other 
countries  targeted  for  imports  to  punish  those 
found  guilty  of  dumping  waste  in  their  coun- 
tries with  a  firing  squad. 

This  year,  waste  merchants  revised  their 
pitch  and  offered  developing  countries  the 
"opportunity "  to  recycle  imported  waste  into 
salable  byproducts  or  into  energy  for  develop- 
ment. These  sham  recycling  schemes  demon- 
strate the  lengths  that  waste  merchants  will 
go  for  the  huge  profits  of  dumping  waste  out- 
side the  strict  regulations  we  in  the  developed 
world  impose. 

The  average  person  in  the  United  States 
generates  3  to  4  pounds  of  waste  each  day; 
nationally,  this  added  up  to  about  160  million 
tons  of  waste  last  year.  The  much  publicized 
2-year  odyssey  of  the  Philadelphia  incinerator 
ash  barge  illustrated  the  inability  of  a  local  ju- 
risdiction to  manage  its  waste.  As  we  tighten 
public  health  and  environmental  regulations 
regarding  waste,  disposal  costs  soar,  so  loop- 
holes to  export  industrial  and  municipal  waste 
are  exploited. 

In  the  U.S.  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act,  the 
export  of  nonhazardous  waste  is  not  regulat- 
ed, even  though  any  waste  that  is  not  properly 
treated  pollutes  the  air,  water,  soil,  and  the 

health  of  unprotected  people  who  import  our 
waste. 


HON.  JOE  KOLTER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  31,  1989 
Mr.  KOLTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  Father  Ignatius  J.  Aranowski  on 
the  occasion  of  the  celebration  of  his  40th  an- 
niversary on  Sunday,  June  4,  1 989. 

The  son  of  the  late  Ignatius  and  Magdalena 
(Libak)  Father  Aranowski  was  ordained  to  the 
priesthood  on  June  4,  1949  at  the  Pontifical 
College  in  Josephinum,  Worthington,  OH,  by 
the  then,  apostolic  delegate  to  the  United 
States,  Amelto  Cardinal  Cicogani.  He  is  the 
third  eldest  of  seven  children. 

He  received  his  elementary  education  at  the 
St.  Hyacinth's  School,  Oakland,  being  taught 
by  the  Bernadine  and  Nazareth  Sisters.  A 
graduate  of  Central  Catholic  School,  his  col- 
lege and  theology  were  received  at  the  papal 
seminary.  He  celebrated  his  first  solemn  mass 
on  June  19,  1949,  the  Feast  of  Corpus  Christi, 
at  St.  Hyacinth's  Church,  being  the  first  young 
man  of  the  parish  to  be  ordained  to  the  priest- 
hood. 

His  first  assignment  was  St.  Jerome's 
Church,  Charleroi.  From  there  he  was  then  as- 
signed to  St.  Cyprian's  on  the  north  side  of 
Pittsburgh  which  was  followed  by  appoint- 
ments to  St.  Adalbert's  and  St.  Josaphat's 
both  located  on  the  south  side.  From  there  he 
journeyed  to  Holy  Angels,  Hays,  and  then  to 
St.  Bonaventure  in  Glenshaw.  Father  received 
his  first  pastorate  to  St.  Louis,  West  Sunbury, 
with  its  mission,  St.  Paschal's  in  Argentine.  On 
November  18,  1969,  Bishop  Leonard  assigned 
this  dedicated  man  to  St.  John  the  Baptist 
Church,  Baden. 

During  his  pastorate,  Father  Aranowski  insti- 
tuted many  innovations  and  improvements  to 
the  church  including  expansion  and  remodel- 
ing. Under  his  guidance  new  carpeting,  air- 
conditioning,  new  lights  and  wiring  were  intro- 
duced including  a  steeple  with  a  carrillon,  a 
new  sanctuary,  stained  glass  windows,  a  new 


WOMENS  ARMY  AUXILIARY 
CORPS 


HON.  VIC  FAZIO 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  31,  1989 
Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  Womens  Army  Auxiliary  Corps 
detachment  unit  to  the  Office  of  Strategic 
Services.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in 
recognizing  the  many  fine  U.S.  citizens  who 
served  with  this  elite  group  during  Worid  War 
II. 

The  Womens  Army  Auxiliary  Corps  was  a 
volunteer  group  that  was  later  to  incorporate 
with  the  Womans  Army  Corps.  This  specific 
group  was  attached  to  the  Office  for  Strategic 
Services  and  was  sent  for  overseas  duty  to 
serve  with  the  Detachment  Headquarters,  and 
the  European,  African,  and  Middle  Eastern 
Theater  of  Operations.  Although  this  group 
only  served  for  a  perod  of  2  years  (1943- 
1945)  they  received  collectively  a  great  many 
awards  of  distinction.  As  a  unit  they  received: 
the  WAAC  Service  Ribbon,  the  European  Afri- 
can Middle  Eastern  Campaign  Medal  with  a 
battle  star,  the  Worid  War  II  Victory  Medal,  a 
Meritorious  Service  Unit  Plaque  with  one  star 
in  lieu  of  an  additional  plaque,  and  an  insignia 
which  is  a  lapel  emblem  with  the  letters 
"OSS"  stamped  in  gold  on  a  red  enameled 
background.  This  was  the  first  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  European  Theater  of  Operations 
that  a  WAC  unit  was  awarded  both  the  Plaque 
and  the  Star. 

The  women  who  comprised  the  Office  of 
Strategic  Services  WAC  unit  were  of  the  high- 
est caliber.  These  young,  intelligent,  high  spir- 
ited and  courageous  women  made  many  sac- 
rifices for  their  country  during  this  time  of  war. 
They  left  their  homes  to  join  a  unit  whose  ex- 
istence was  not  acknowledged  until  after  the 
war.  The  women  were  thoroughly  investigated 
before  they  could  be  assigned  to  the  OSS  de- 
tachment as  their  mission  was  declared  top 
secret.  Most  of  the  women  were  college  grad- 
uates who  could  speak  more  than  one  lan- 
guage fluently.  While  the  women  did  not  carry 
weapons  they  were  given  basic  training  and 
became  accomplished  with  a  rifle.  Although 
their  mission  was  always  a  secret  dunng  the 
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war,  their  contribution  to  the  Office  of  Strate- 
gic Services  will  often  be  noted  in  history. 

I  am  proud  to  recognize  this  fine  group  of 
irxjividuals  before  Congress  today.  Although 
this  unit  was  separated  after  the  war  ended 
they  are  gatf^ering  together  this  fall  for  a  reun- 
ion. I  am  sure  this  will  be  a  wonderful  experi- 
ence for  all  the  women  who  served  in  the 
WAC  detachment  to  the  Office  of  Strategic 
Services. 

I  know  my  colleagues  join  me  today  in 
thanking  tfiese  women  for  their  service  to  our 
country  during  World  War  II.  This  reunion 
gives  us  all  an  opportunity  to  reflect  on  the 
many  sacrifices  made  for  the  liberty  of  our 
great  country  by  citizens  of  unquestionable  in- 
tegrity and  honor. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my  colleagues  In  remem- 
bering Claude  Pepper— public  sen^ant  and 
man  of  dignity. 


May  31,  1989 


ROTARY  INTERNATIONAL 


A  REAL  FRIEND  TO  SENIOR 
CITIZENS 


UMI 


HON.  DEAN  A.  GALLO 

OP  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  31,  1989 

Mr.  GALLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  suspend 
our  regular  tnisiness  to  honor  the  memory  of 
an  individual  who  dedicated  his  entire  life  to 
the  protectk>n  of  America's  senior  citizens. 

Our  colleague,  Claude  Pepper,  particifjated 
in  the  shaping  of  the  Social  Security  law  as  a 
Senator  from  Florida  in  the  1930's. 

His  tireless  work  on  behalf  of  older  Ameri- 
cans since  that  time  has  been  the  driving 
force  t)ehind  Medicare  and  countless  other 
programs  that  have  provided  peace  of  mind 
for  millions  of  Americans  over  the  age  of  65. 

Claude  Pepper  always  understood  that  the 
dignity  of  tfie  individual  is  the  most  important 
element  in  our  common  goal  as  humans— a 
long,  healthy  and  productive  life. 

In  spite  of  personal  and  political  setbacks, 
Claude  Pepper  never  stopped  pushing  his 
dreams  for  America.  He  never  lost  hope  He 
carried  with  him  to  the  end  a  sense  of  person- 
al dignity  ttiat  allowed  him  to  rise  above  tribu- 
lations that  would  have  humbled  most  people. 

His  legacy  of  public  service  on  behalf  of 
senior  citizens  is  unequaled  in  this  body  now 
or  at  any  time  in  this  century. 

His  personal  legacy  of  leadership  by  exam- 
ple has  touched  millions  of  Americans  on  a 
very  personal  level. 

He  was  a  reassuring  presence  who  always 
had  a  kind  word.  He  took  a  personal  interest 
in  IrKlividuals. 

Today,  in  recognition  of  the  spelcal  place 
Claude  Pepper  occupies  in  our  national  con- 
sciousness, we  are  taking  the  extraordinary 
action  of  enacting  a  resolution  allowing  for  the 
use  of  the  rotunda  as  a  focus  for  services  in 
his  memory. 

His  good  works  on  behalf  of  senior  citizens 
are  as  unshakable  as  the  marble  of  this  cap- 
itol.  His  legacy  is  pnnted  for  all  limes  in  our 
laws  and  etched  in  our  natronal  conscious- 
ness. 


THE  JASON  PROJECT 


HON.  DENNIS  M.  HERTEL 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  31,  1989 

Mr.  HERTEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
acknowledge  the  accomplishments  of  a  most 
remarkable  marine  exploration  project.  The 
Jason  project,  named  for  the  character  In 
Greek  mythology  and  an  advanced  underwat- 
er robot,  allowed  250,000  school  children  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada  to  experience 
live  exploration  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
through  its  use  of  advarKed  telepresence 
technology  and  live  satellite  transmissions  to 
12  museum  sites.  The  students  have  seen  the 
activity  around  a  live,  underwater  volcano  and 
the  remains  of  ships  lost  t)eneath  the  ancient 
trade  routes  of  the  Mediterranean. 

The  Jason  project  is  headed  by  Dr.  Robert 
Ballard,  a  marine  geologist  at  the  Woods  Hole 
Oceanographic  Institute  whose  research  team 
discovered  the  wreck  of  the  R.M.S.  Titanic  in 
1985.  On  April  13,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Oceanography  and  Great  Lakes  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  re- 
ceived testimony  from  Dr.  Ballard  on  this 
project.  Dr.  Ballard  told  the  subcommittee  that 
the  goal  of  the  Jason  project  was  to  introduce 
students  to  the  excitement  of  the  scientific 
process  and  encourage  them  to  pursue  ca- 
reers in  science  and  technology.  He  ex- 
pressed concern  that  the  lack  of  scientific  lit- 
eracy in  our  students  will  hurt  our  competitive 
position  In  the  worid. 

The  Jason  project  is  a  unique  partnership 
among  private  industry,  a  scientific  research 
facility,  the  Government,  and  education  orga- 
nizations which  is  able  to  combine  excitement 
with  education.  This  group  integrated  live  tele- 
vision pictures  from  the  ocean  floor  with  a  rig- 
orous classroom  course  of  study.  Students 
were  able  to  ask  questions  of  Dr.  Ballard  and 
his  team  atiout  what  they  were  actually  seeing 
as  the  robot  moved  along  the  sea  bottom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  has  been  a  truly  remarka- 
ble project.  Jason  has  brought  the  experience 
and  thrill  of  scientific  exploration  to  thousands 
of  students.  Jason  has  also  shown  many  ad- 
vances in  technology  that  will  be  affecting  our 
lives  in  the  future. 

Dr.  Ballard  and  the  Jason  team  are  to  be 
congratulated.  This  is  an  excellent  example  of 
diverse  organizations  working  together  to 
solve  one  of  the  serious  problems  facing  our 
country— how  to  get  our  children  actively  in- 
volved and  genuinely  interested  in  science 
and  technology.  Dr.  Ballard  has  certainly  show 
us  through  Jason  that  science  is  a  contact 
sport  and  can  be  fun.  We  look  forward  to 
heanng  from  Dr.  Ballard  about  his  expedition 
and  anticipate  the  Jason's  team  next  telepre- 
sence voyage  of  discovery. 


HON.  RICHARD  J.  DURBIN 

OP  ILXINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  31,  1989 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
praise  the  efforts  of  Rotary  International,  the 
first  and  one  of  the  most  successful  woridwide 
service  clubs  in  the  world. 

Rotary  is  an  organization  of  business  and 
professional  leaders  united  to  further  interna- 
tional understanding  and  promote  peace 
through  charitable  and  education  programs.  It 
was  founded  in  1905  in  Chicago,  IL,  and  now 
includes  more  than  1  million  members  in  165 
lands. 

Rotary  activities  meet  a  broad  range  of 
civic,  social  and  cultural  needs,  under  the 
motto  "Service  Above  Self."  In  their  local 
communities,  Rotarians  operate  strong  anti- 
drug campaigns,  environmental  cleanup 
projects,  and  work  to  safeguard  drinking  water 
and  sanitation  systems.  Internationally,  the 
club's  most  recent  campaign  Is  called  "Polio- 
Plus,"  an  immunization  effort  to  eradicate  po- 
liomyelitis by  the  2 1st  century.  Rotary  Interna- 
tional has  allocated  more  than  $1 20  million  for 
polio  immunization  projects  in  67  nations  to 
protect  more  than  417  million  children. 

This  woridwide  polio  initiative  is  especially 
important  when  you  consider  that  every  2  min- 
utes another  child  falls  victim  to  polio,  and 
that  an  estimated  2  million  people  will  be  crip- 
pled by  the  disease  in  the  next  10  years. 
Rotary  International  seeks  to  distribute  polio 
vaccines  in  developing  nations  as  well  as  to 
expand  current  immunization  programs.  Rotar- 
ians work  each  day  to  provide  grants,  vac- 
cines and  other  needed  equipment  to  help  de- 
veloping countries  immunize  their  children. 
Rotary  International  has  been  awarded  the 
UNICEF  International  Child  Survival  Award  for 
its  PolioPlus  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  every  nation  of  the  worid 
our  children  are  our  most  vital  resource.  I  ap- 
plaud Rotary  International  for  its  commitment 
to  the  children  of  the  worid  as  they  strive  to 
ensure  a  healty  future  for  everyone 


U.S. 


ARMY  LOSES  AN  OFFICER 
AND  A  GENTLEMAN 


HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

OF  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  31,  1989 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Arsenal,  an  inactive  chemical  muni- 
tions plant  located  In  the  Denver  area,  suffers 
from  major  toxic  material  contamination.  The 
responsibility  for  its  cleanup  rests  with  Feder- 
al, State,  and  private  players.  Unfortunately  for 
us  all,  one  key  player  is  retiring  his  uniform. 

Col.  Wallace  N.  Quintrell,  the  Army's  pro- 
gram manager  for  the  cleanup  was  called 
upon  in  the  mid-1980's  to  lead  the  Army 
where  it  had  not  gone  before.  The  Army's  ex- 
penence  in  environmental  restoration,  like  the 
colonel's,  was  nonexistent.  Nonetheless,  he 
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took  his  command  seriously  and  with  dedica- 
tion. 

Since  then.  Colonel  Quintrell  won  the  re- 
spect and  admiration  of  his  charges,  his  ad- 
versaries, and  the  local  community.  He  lis- 
tened, learned,  and  acknowledged  decades  of 
Army  errors  in  waste  disposal  at  the  arsenal. 
The  decisions  he  made  were  based  on  his  re- 
spect for  others  and  his  sincere  belief  on  what 
is  best  for  the  community  and  the  country. 

In  short,  he  was  a  leader  the  Army  and  his 
country  can  be  proud  of. 


FORMER  SECRETARY  OF  STATE 
GEORGE  P.  SHULTZ  RECEIVES 
THE  1989  SCOPUS  AWARD  FOR 
PUBLIC  SERVICE 


HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  31.  1989 
Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week  in  San 
Francisco  our  distinguished  former  Secretary 
of  State,  George  P.  Shultz,  will  receive  the 
1989  Scopus  Award  of  the  American  Friends 
of  Hebrew  University.  He  is  being  recognized 
with  this  high  honor  for  his  untiring  efforts  in 
promoting  the  principles  upon  which  the 
Hebrew  University  of  Jerusalem  was  found- 
ed—the pursuit  of  knowledge  and  the  attain- 
ment of  peace. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  I  had  frequent  opportuni- 
ties during  the  6  years  George  Shultz  served 
as  our  Secretary  of  State  to  observe,  ques- 
tion, consult,  and  discuss  with  him  many  dif- 
ferent complex  issues  involving  the  foreign 
policy  of  our  Nation.  He  brought  to  that  posi- 
tion a  high  degree  of  professional  compe- 
tence, understanding,  intelligence,  integrity, 
and  unusual  diplomatic  ability  to  bring  about 
conciliation  and  compromise. 

Although  we  did  have  occasional  differ- 
ences, one  issue  on  which  we  both  are  in  the 
strongest  and  most  profound  agreement  is 
that  U.S.  foreign  policy  is  most  successful 
when  it  has  strong  bipartisan  support— when 
both  Democrats  and  Republicans,  both  Con- 
gress and  the  administration  are  in  agree- 
ment. As  Secretary  of  State.  George  Shultz 
made  great  efforts  to  win  broad  bipartisan 
support  for  his  actions,  and  he  had  enthusias- 
tic admirers  on  both  sides  of  the  political  aisle. 
In  no  area  were  George  Shultz'  intellectual 
and  diplomatic  ability  as  sorely  tested  as  in  his 
efforts  to  deal  with  the  intractable  problems  of 
the  Middle  East.  He  worked  with  Arab  and  Is- 
raeli leaders  in  several  direct  personal  efforts 
to  reduce  tensions  in  the  region  and  bring 
both  sides  of  the  conflict  to  a  better  under- 
standing of  conditions  that  would  lead  to 
peace.  He  was  a  consistent  and  forceful  op- 
ponent of  terrorism  by  extremists,  and  a 
strong  advocate  of  negotiation  and  concilia- 
tion. Under  his  stewardship,  the  special  rela- 
tionship between  the  United  States  and  Israel 
flourished  and  reached  new  heights. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  invite  my  colleagues  in  the 
Congress  to  join  with  me  in  paying  tribute  to 
George  P.  Shultz  in  recognition  of  his  receiv- 
ing the  1989  Scopus  Award  for  distinguished 
service  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  and  the 
search  for  peace. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4,  1977.  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees,  joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Congressional 
Record  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Thursday, 
June  1,  1989,  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 


Meetings  Scheduled 

JUNE  2 

8:30  a.m. 
Armed  Services 

Defense   Industry   and   Technology   Sub- 
committee 
To    continue    hearings    on    acquisition 
policy  and  the  defense  industrial  and 
technological  base. 

SR-232A 

9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  710.  S.  711. 
S.  712.  bills  to  provide  for  a  referen- 
dum on  the  political  status  of  Puerto 

Rico. 

SH-216 

Finance 

Social  Security  and  Family  Policy  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  establish  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration as  an  independent  execu- 
tive branch  agency  headed  by  a  bipar- 
tisan board,  and  proposed  legislation 
to  require  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  to  provide  periodic  ac- 
count statements  to  workers  to  inform 
them  how  much  they  have  paid  into 
the  Social  Security  system. 

SD-215 

Joint  Economic 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  employment- 
unemployment  statistics  for  May. 

SD-628 

10:00  a.m. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  supportive  housing 
needs  of  elderly  and  handicapped  per- 
sons, focusing  on  related  provisions  of 
S.   566.   National  Affordable  Housing 
Act.  HOME  Corporation  Act  of  1989. 

SD-538 


10477 

Foreign  Relations 
To  continue  markup  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1990  for  foreign  assistance  programs. 

SD-419 

10:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  nomina- 
tion rating  process  used  by  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association. 

SD-226 

1:30  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  710,  S.  711, 
S.  712.  bills  to  provide  for  a  referen- 
dum on  the  political  status  of  Puerto 

Rico. 

SH-216 

3:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.J.  Res. 
14.  proposing  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  to 
allow  the  President  to  veto  items  of 
appropriation  and  S.J.  Res.  23,  propos- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
authorizing  the  President  to  disap- 
prove or  reduce  an  item  of  appropria- 
tions. 

SD-226 

JUNES 

2:00  p.m. 
Armed  Serv^ices 

Projection  Forces  and  Regional  Defense 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  years  1990 
and  1991  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, focusing  on  fast  sealift  require- 
ments. 

SR-222 

Armed  Services 

Manpower  and  Personnel  Sulxiommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  years 
1990  and  1991  for  the  Department  of 
Defense,  focusing  on  the  military  med- 
ical system. 

SR-232A 

Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
John  Hubert  Kelly,  of  Georgia,  to  be 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Near 
Eastern  and  South  Asian  Affairs. 

SD-419 

JUNE  6 

9:00  a.m. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Consumer   and   Regulatory   Affairs   Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  906.  the  Govern- 
ment Check  Cashing  Act  of  1989.  S. 
907.  the  Basic  Banking  Services  Access 
Act   of   1989.   and  S.   909.   to   require 
public    disclosure    of    written    evalua- 
tions. 

SD-538 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  technology  pro- 
grams  of   the    Department    of    Com- 
merce. 

SR-253 

Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Constance  Newman,  of  Maryland,  to 
be  Director  of  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management. 

SD-342 


UMI 
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10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1990  for  the 
Department  of  Defense,  focusing  on 
tactical  airpower. 

SD-192 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  566,  the  Na- 
tional Affordable  Housing  Act.  focus- 
ing on  the  role  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments  developing   housing  strate- 
gies. 

SD-562 
Foreign  Relations 
To  resume  markup  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1990  for  foreign  assistance  programs. 

SD-419 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  food  safety. 

SD-430 

Special  on  Aging 

To  hold  hearings  on  the  Social  Security 

Administration's  Representative  Payee 

Program:    Safeguarding    Beneficiaries 

Against  Abuse. 

SD-628 
10:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Reggie  B.  Walton,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  Associate  Director  for 
National  Drug  Control  Policy. 

SD-226 
2:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  status 
of  current  and  future  use  of  alterna- 
tive motor  vehicle  fuels  in  the  United 
SUtes. 

SD-366 
Foreign  Relations 
To  continue  markup  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1990  for  foreign  assistance  programs. 

SD-419 
2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  foreign 
assistance  programs,  focusing  on  the 
Peace  Corps.  Export-Import  Bank. 
Overseas  Private  Investment  Corpora- 
tion. African  Development  Founda- 
tion, and  Inter-American  Foundation. 

SD-138 

JUNE7 
9:00  a.m. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Consumer   and   Regulatory   Affairs   Sub- 
committee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  906.  the  Gov- 
ernment Check  Cashing  Act  of  1989.  S. 
907,  the  Basic  Banking  Services  Access 
Act  of   1989.   and  S.   909.   to  require 
public   disclosure   of   written   evalua- 
tions. 

SD-538 
9:30  a.m. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  566.  the  Na- 
tional Affordable  Housing  Act.  focus- 
ing on  Housing  Opportunity  Partner- 
ships (HOP)  and  HOME  Corporation. 

SD-562 
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Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  resume  hearings 
prevention. 
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on  alcohol  abuse 
SD-342 


10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To     continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1990 
for  the  Department  of  Defense,  focus- 
ing on  Air  Force  posture. 

SD-192 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing    funds    for    the    Federal 
Trade  Commission. 

SR-253 
Foreign  Relations 
To  continue  markup  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1990  for  foreign  assistance  programs. 

SD-419 
2:00  p.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
To  continue  markup  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1990  for  foreign  assistance  programs. 

SD-419 
2:30  p.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Aviation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  airline  concentra- 
tion. 

SR-253 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Mineral  Resources  Development  and  Pro- 
duction Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Mining  Law  of  1872. 

SD-366 

JUNES 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To     continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1990 
for  the  Department  of  Defense,  focus- 
ing on  manpower  and  personnel  pro- 
grams. 

SD-192 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation authorizing  funds  for  the  Feder- 
al Trade  Commission. 

SR-253 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Public  Lands.  National  Parks  and  Forests 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  555.  to  establish 
in  the  Department  of  the  Interior  the 
De  Soto  Expedition  Trail  Commission. 
S.  624.  to  provide  for  the  sale  of  cer- 
tain Federal  lands  to  Clark  County. 
Nevada,  for  national  defense,  and  S. 
830,  authorizing  funds  for  the  Black- 
stone  River  Valley  National  Heritage 
Corridor  Commission. 

SD-366 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  drug 
problem  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

SD-342 
Rules  and  Administration 
Business  meeting,   to  resume  consider- 
ation of  S.  874,  to  establish  national 
voter  registration  procedures  for  Presi- 


dential and  Congressional  elections,  S. 
Res.  99.  to  require  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  to  establish  and  implement  a 
voluntary  program  for  recycling  paper 
disposed  of  in  the  operation  of  the 
Senate,  and  other  pending  legislative 
business. 

SR-301 
10:00  a.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
To  continue  markup  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1990  for  foreign  assistance  programs. 

SD-419 
2:00  p.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
James  B.  Busey  IV.  of  Illinois,  to  be 
Administrator  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration,  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. 

SR-253 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Morton  I.  Abramowitz,  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  to  be  Ambassador  to 
Turkey,  Thomas  Michael  Tolliver 
Niles,  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to 
be  the  U.S.  Representative  to  the  Eu- 
ropean Communities,  and  Joseph  Zap- 
pala,  of  Florida,  to  be  Ambassador  to 
Spain. 

SD-419 

JUNE  9 
9:30  a.m. 
Armed  Services 

Manpower  and  Personnel  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  years 
1990  and  1991  for  the  Department  of 
Defense,  focusing  on  manpower  pro- 
grams. 

SR-232A 
Environment  and  F^iblic  Works 
Water  Resources.  Transportation,  and  In- 
frastructure Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  scenic  byways. 

SD-406 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  566.  the  Na- 
tional Affordable  Housing  Act.  focus- 
ing on  homeownership  affordability. 

SD-538 
2:00  p.m. 
Veterans  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  certain  provisions 
of  S.  13.  and  S.  564.  bills  to  provide  for 
Veterans'    health    care    benefits    and 
other  related  measures. 

SR-418 

JUNE  12 
9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Government  Information  and  Regulation 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  programs  of  the 
Paperwork  Reduction  Act. 

SD-342 

JUNE  13 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  resume  open  and  closed  hearings  on 
proposed  budget  estimates  for  fiscal 
year  1990  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, focusing  on  strategic  programs. 

SD-192 
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9:30  a.m. 
Armed  Services 

Strategic  Forces  and  Nuclear  Deterrence 
Subcommittee 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
years  1990  and  1991  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  focusing  on  the  Stra- 
tegic Defense  Initiative. 

SR-222 

Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  561,  to  provide 
for  testing  for  the  use,  without  lawful 
authorization,  of  alcohol  or  controlled 
substances  by  the  operators  of  air- 
craft, railroads,  and  commercial  motor 
vehicles. 

SR-253 

10:00  a.m. 
Finance 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  800,  to  provide 
for  a  moratorium  on  and  study  of  cer- 
tain State  income  tax  provisions  which 
affect  nonresidents. 

SD-215 

2:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hcEirings  on  the  Department  of 
Energy's  role  in  the  area  of  magnetic 
fusion  and  inertial  confinement  fusion 
research  and  development  and  demon- 
stration, and  S.  964,  authorizing  funds 
for  fiscal  years  1990  and  1991  for  civil- 
ian energy  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy. 

SD-366 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Melvyn  Levitsky.  of  Maryland,  to  be 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Inter- 
national Narcotics  Matters  and  Jewel 
S.  Lafontant,  of  Illinois,  to  be  U.S.  Co- 
ordinator for  Refugee  Affairs  and  Am- 
bassador-at-Large. 

SD-419 
2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subconunittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  foreign 
assistance  programs,  focusing  on  the 
Middle  East,  Pakistan,  and  Afghani- 
stan. 

SD-138 

JUNE  14 

9:00  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  diversity  and 
concentration  of  media  ownership. 

SR-253 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  certain  provisions 
of  S.  13,  S.  86,  S.  192,  S.  405,  and  S. 
846,  bills  to  strengthen  and  improve 
VA  health  care  programs,  and  related 
measures. 

SR-418 
2:00  p.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Nutrition  and  Investigations  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  the  Women,  In- 
fants, and  Children  [WIC]  Program, 
and  child  nutrition  programs. 

SR-332 

Foreign  Relations 

To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 

E.  Patrick  Coady.  of  Virginia,  to  be 

United  States  Executive  Director  of 
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the  International  Bank  for  Recon- 
struction and  Development,  and  Fred 
M.  Zeder  II.  of  New  York,  to  be  presi- 
dent of  the  Overseas  Private  Invest- 
ment Corporation. 

SD-419 

JUNE  15 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1990  for  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

SD-192 
9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  964,  authoriz- 
ing funds  for  fiscal   years   1990  and 
1991  for  civilian  energy  programs  of 
the   Department   of   Energy,   and   to 
hold  hearings  on  S.   488,  to  provide 
Federal  assistance  to  a  program  of  re- 
search, development,  and  demonstra- 
tion of  renewable  energy  and  energy 
efficiency  technologies,  and  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1990  for  conservation  and  renew- 
able energy  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy. 

SD-366 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  alcohol  abuse  pre- 
vention. 

SD-342 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1990  for  for- 
eign assistance  programs,  focusing  on 
the  World  Bank,  International  Devel- 
opment Association,  International  Fi- 
nance Corporation.  International 
Monetary  Fund,  and  Multilateral  In- 
vestment Guaranty  Agency. 

SD-138 

JUNE  16 

9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Government  Information  and  Regulation 
Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  programs  of 
the  Paperwork  Reduction  Act. 

SD-342 
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9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Public  Lands,  National  Parks  and  Forests 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  724,  to  modify 
the  boundaries  of  the  Everglades  Na- 
tional Park  and  to  provide  for  the  pro- 
tection of  lands,  waters,  and  natural 
resources  within  the  park. 

SD-366 

2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  foreign 
assistance  programs,  focusing  on  Cen- 
tral America. 

SD-138 


9:00  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  diversity  and 
concentration  of  media  ownership. 

SR-253 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Aviation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  640.  to  establish 
guidelines  for  Federal  standards  of  li- 
ability for  general  aviation  accidents. 

SR-301 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  resume  hearings  on  alcohol  abuse 
prevention. 

SD-342 

2:00  p.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  TransporUtion 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  super  computers. 

SR-253 

JUNE  22 

8:00  a.m. 
Veterans  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  404,  H.R.  1415. 
and  S.  898,  to  extend  certain  Depart- 
ment of  Veterans  Affairs  home  loan 
guaranty  provisions,  and  related  meas- 
ures. 

SR-418 

9:00  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  the  diversity 
and  concentration  of  media  ownership. 

SR-253 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  foreign 
assistance  programs. 

SD-138 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1005.  relating  to 
the  sale,  purchase,  or  other  acquisition 
of  certain  railroads. 

SR-253 

JUNE  23 

9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  253,  to  establish 
a  coordinated  National  Nutrition  Mon- 
itoring   and    Related    Research    Pro- 
gram. 

SD-342 

Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  adminis- 
tration of  Indian  programs  by  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency. 

SR-485 

JULY  11 

9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  710.  S.  711, 
and  S.  712.  bills  to  provide  for  a  refer- 
endum   on    the    political    status    of 
I>uerto  Rico. 

SD-366 

2:30  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
conmiittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  964.  authoriz- 
ing funds   for  fiscal   years   1990   and 
1991  for  civiliEtfi  energy  programs  of 
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the  Department  of  Energy,  and  on 
fossil  energy  research  and  develop- 
ment and  the  clean  coal  technology 
program. 

SD-366 

JULY  12 
9:00  a.m. 
Conunerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  707,  to  require 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion to  reinstate  restrictions  on  adver- 
tising during  children's  television,  to 
enforce  the  obligation  of  broadcasters 
to  meet  the  educational  and  informa- 
tional needs  of  the  child  audience. 

SR-253 

JULY  13 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  710,  S.  711. 
and  S.  712,  bills  to  provide  for  a  refer- 
endum   on    the    political    status    of 
Puerto  Rico. 

SD-366 

JULY  14 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  710.  S.  711. 
and  S.  712.  bills  to  provide  for  a  refer- 
endum   on    the    political    status    of 
Puerto  Rico. 

SD-366 
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JULY  18 
9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  964.  authoriz- 
ing  funds   for   fiscal   years    1990   and 
1991  for  civilian  energy  programs  of 
the  Department  of  Energy,   focusing 
on  reactor  research  and  development, 
and  on  commercial  efforts  to  develop 
advanced  nuclear  reactor  technologies. 

SD-366 

JULY  19 
9:00  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  999,  relating  to 
the  broadcasting  of  certain  material 
regarding  candidates  for  Federal  elec- 
tive office. 

SR-253 

JULY  20 
9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  964.  authoriz- 
ing  funds   for   fiscal   years    1990   and 
1991  for  civilian  energy  programs  of 
the  Department  of  Energy,   focusing 
on  reactor  research  and  development, 
and  on  commercial  efforts  to  develop 
advanced  nuclear  reactor  technologies. 

SD-366 
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Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  proposed 
legislation  to  revise  certain  provisions 
of  VA  health  care  programs,  including 
S.  13,  S.  86.  S.  165,  S.  192,  S.  263,  S. 
405.  S.  564.  S.  574,  S.  748.  and  S.  846. 

SR-418 

JULY  21 

9:30  a.m. 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  establish  a  Tribal 
Judicial  Resource  Center. 

SR-485 

JULY  26 
9:00  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1009.  relating  to 
the  purchase  of  broadcasting  time  by 
candidates  for  public  office. 

SR-253 


CANCELLATIONS 

10:00  a.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Nutrition  and  Investigations  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  the  Women,  In- 
fants, and  Children  (WIC)  Program, 
and  child  nutrition  programs. 
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SENATOR.  STATE.  AND  CAPITOL  OFJTCE 
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Senate  OCIce  Bulldlni.  Washington  D  C  20&10  i 

(Democrau  In  roman  (55).  Republicans  In  Italic 
(4S)) 
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Johnston.  J  Bennett  (LA) SH  136 

JTajjebavm,  Nancy  London  (KS) SR  302 

Kojten.  Robert  W..  Jr  (WD SH  110 

Kennedy.  Edward  M.  (MA) SR  315 

Kerrey.  Bjb(NE) SH  302 

Kerry.  John  P  (MA) SR  421 

Kohl.  Herbert  H  (WD _ SH  702 

Lautenben.  Pr»nk  R  INJ) SH  717 

Leahy.  Patrick  J  (VT) SR  433 

Levin.  Carl  (MI) „ SR  459 

Ueberman.  Joe  (CT) SH  502 

Lott.  rrrnf  (MS) SR  487 

Lugar.  Richard  a  (Hi > SH  306 

Wocfc,  Co»iFiir(FL) « SH  817 

Mauunaga.  Spark  M( HI) SH  109 

JfrCain,  John  (AZ)  SR  111 

JTcCIure,  Jom«il  (ID) SH  309 

HcConneU.  Mi£c/l(KY) SR  120 

Mrtxenbaum.  Howard  M  (CHI SR  140 

Mikulsk:.  Barbara  A  (MD) SH  320 

Mitchell,  OeorgrJ  iME)   SR  176 

Moynihan.  Daniel  Patrick  ( NY )  SR  464 

MurfcoirsJ^i. /°r«ii*M  lAKi  SH  709 

Nxcklrt.  DonlOK) SH  713 

Nunn.  Sam(GA) SD  303 

Pacfctt'ooA  flo6(OR) SR  259 

Pell.  Claiborne  (RI) SR  335 

Presjlrr,  LarTv(SD) SH  133 

Prvor.  David  (AR) SR  264 

Reid.  Harry  (NV) SH  324 

Riegle.  Donald  W.Jr  (MI) SD  105 

Robb.  Charles.  S(VA) SR-493 

Rockefeller.  John  D  .  IV  (WVl SH  724 

KoWl,  WMiam  V.  Jr.  (DE) SH  104 

Rwiman.  Warren  (NH) SH  530 

Sanford,  Terry  (NO SH  716 

Sarbanes.  Paul  8  ( MD> SD  332 

Sasser.  Jim  (TN) SR  363 

Shelby.  Richard  C  (ALi SH  313 

RImon.  Paul  iIL)        SD  462 

Himpson.  Alan  K  'WV)  80  261 

Sprctrr  Arlen  iPAi  SH  303 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Suite  No. 

Striken:  Ted(AK) BH-522 

Symnu.  Steven  D  (ID) SH  509 

Thurmond.  Slrom(8C) SR  217 

Woilop.  *foicoJm(WY) SR  237 

Warner,  John  W  (VA) 8R  225 

WtUon. /yte(CA) SH  720 

Wl'lh  Timothy  E  (CO) SR  380 
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STANDING  COMMITTEES  OF  THE  SENATE 
CommiXee  on  Agricuiture.  Nutnlton.  and  Forttlry 

Mr  Leahy  (chairman),  Mr  Pryor,  Mr.  Boren.  Mr 
Henin,  Mr.  Uarkin.  Mr  Conrad,  Mr  Fowler.  Mr 
Daschle,  Mr  Baucus.  Mr.  Kerrey,  Mr.  Lugar.  Mr 
Dole,  Mr  Helms.  Mr  Cochran.  Mr  Boachwita.  Mr. 
McConnell.  Mr.  Bond.  Mr  Wilson,  and  Mr.  Gorton 

Committee  on  Appropnationi 
Mr    Byrd  (chairman),  Mr    Inouye.  Mr    HoUings, 
Mr  Johnston,  Mr  Burdick.  Mr   Leahy,  Mr  Baaspr 
Mr   DeConnnI   Mr   Bumpers.  Mr   Laulenbrrg.  Mr 
Ha.'iitn.  S\h    Mikiilski    Mr    Reid  Mr    Adams,  Mr 
Fowler,  Mr   Kerre>.  Mr  HaUield.  Mr   Stevens,  Mr 
McClure,  Mr  Gam.  Mr  Cochran,  Mr   Kaslen,  Mr 
DAmato,  Mr  Rudman,  Mr  Specter.  Mr.  Domenlcl. 
Mr  Gras-tley.  Mr.  Nicklea,  and  Mr  Cramm. 
Cbmmtttee  oa  ilrmed  Sernices 

Mr  Nunn  (chairman).  Mr  Exon.  Mr  Levin,  Mr 
Keruiedy,  Mr  Blnsmman.  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr  Glenn. 
Mr  Gore,  Mr  WIrth,  Mr  Shelby.  Mr  Byrd,  Mr 
Warner.  Mr  Thurmond.  Mr  Cohen.  Mr  Wilson, 
Mr  McCain,  Mr  Wallop.  Mr  Gorton.  Mr  Lott.  and 
Mr  Coats 

Commilte*  on  Banking.  Hounng  and  Urban 
Affairt 

Mr  Riegle  (chairman),  Mr  Craiulon,  Mr  Sar 
bantk.  Mr  Dodd.  Mr  Dixon,  Mr  Saaaer  Mr  Ban 
ford.  Mr  Shelby.  Mr  Graham.  Mr  Wirth,  Mr 
Kerry.  Mr  Bryan.  Mr  Gam.  Mr  Heinx.  Mr 
D  Amalo.  Mr  Gramm.  Mr  Bond.  Mr  Mack.  Mr 
Roth.  Mrs  Kassebaum.  and  Mr  Pressler 
Committee  on  the  Budget 

Mr  Sauer  (chairman).  Mr  Rollings.  Mr  John 
ston.  Mr  Riegle.  Mr  Exon,  Mr  Lautenberg,  Mr 
Simon,  Mr  Sanford,  Mr  Wirth.  Mr  Fowler.  Mr 
Conrad.  Mr  Dodd,  Mr  Robb,  Mr  DomenicI,  Mr 
Armstrong,  Mr  Boschwitx.  Mr  Symms,  Mr  Grass 
ley,  Mr.  Kasten,  Mr  Nickles,  Mr  Rudman.  Mr 
Gramm,  and  Mr  Bond 

Commi(t«r  on  Ctomwierce,  Science,  and 
TrantpOTtalion 
Mr  Hollings  (chairman),  Mr.  Inouye,  Mr  Ford, 
Mr  Exon.  Mr  Gore.  Mr  Rockefeller.  Mr  Bentsen. 
Mr  Kerry.  Mr  Breaux.  Mr  Bryan.  Mr  Robb.  Mr 
Danforth,  Mr  Packwood.  Mr  Premier.  Mr  Stevens. 
Mr  Kaslen,  Mr  McCain.  Mr  Bums.  Mr  Gorton, 
and  Mr  Lott 

CommiCter  on  Enern  and  Natural  Retourcet 
Mr  Johnston  (chairman).  Mr  Bumpers,  Mr 
Ford,  Mr  Metaenbaum,  Mr  Bradley,  Mr  Bmga 
man.  Mr  Wirth,  Mr  Conrad.  Mr  Heflin,  Mr 
Rockefeller,  Mr  McClure.  Mr.r Hatfield.  Mr  Do 
menicl.  Mr  Wallop,  Mr.  Murkowskl,  Mr  Nickles, 
Mr  Bums,  Mr  Gam.  and  Mr  McCoruiell 

Cummittet  on  Environment  and  Pu6!»c  Wort* 
Mr     Burdick    (chairman),    Mr.    Moynihan,    Mr 
Mitchell.  Mr  Baucus,  Mr.  Lautenberg.  Mr  Breaux. 
Mr  Keid.  Mr  Graham,  Mr  Lieberman,  Mr  Chafee, 
Mr    Simpson.  Mr    Symms.  Mr    Durenberger.  Mr 
Warner  Mr  Jeffords,  and  Mr  Humphrey 
Committee  on  Finance 
Mr     BeiilAen    (chairman),    Mr     Matsuna«s     Mr 
Mn>iiih»n,   Mr    Baucus,   Mr    Boren,   Mr    Bradley. 
Mr    Miuhell,  Mr    Pryor    Mr    Riegle    Mr    Rockefel 
ler     Mr     Daschle.    Mr     Packwood,    Mr    Dole,    Mr 
Roih    Mr    Danforth,  Mr    Chafee,  Mr    Helna,  Mr 
Durent>erger,  Mr  Armstrong,  and  Mr  Symms 
rommi»eeon  Foreign  Relations 
Mr    Pell  (chairman),  Mr    Biden,   Mr    Sarbanes, 
Mr    Crar«ton,  Mr    Dodd,  Mr    Kerry,  Mr    Simon, 
Mr  Sanford,  Mr  Moynihan,  Mr  Robb   Mr  Helms, 
Mr    Lugar,   Mrs    Ka&sebaum,  Mr    Boschwilz,   Mr 
Pre&sler,  Mr  Murkowskl,  Mr  McConnell.  Mr  Hum 
plirey.  and  Mr  Mack 

OmmtfCer  on  Oovemmentai  Affairs 
Mr    Glenn  (chairman),  Mr    Nurui,  Mr   Levin.  Mr 
Sasser.  Mr    Pryor.  Mr    Blngaman.  Mr    Kohl    Mr 
Urbennaii   Mr    Roth.  Mr  Steveiu  Mr   Cohen   Mi 
Kiidmaii   Mi    lleiiii,  aiid  Mr    Wilson 


Committee  on  the  Judicxam 
Mr  Blden  (chairman).  Mr  Kennedy.  Mr  Men- 
enbaum  Mr  DeConclnl,  Mr  Leahy,  Mr  Heflin,  Mr 
Simon  Mr  Kohl,  Mr  Thurmond.  Mr  Hatch  Mr 
Blmpwin.  Mr  Oraaley,  Mr  SpecUr.  and  Mr.  Hum 
phrey. 

Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Retoumt 
Mr  Kennedy  (chairman),  Mr  Pell.  Mr  Meu- 
enbaum,  Mr  Mauunaga.  Mr.  Dodd.  Mr  Simon.  Mr. 
Harkln.  Mr  Adams,  Ms.  MlkuUkl,  Mr  Hatch,  Mrs 
Kaaaebaum,  Mr  Jeffords.  Mr  CoaU.  Mr,  Thur 
mond.  Mr.  Durenberger.  and  Mr  Cochran. 

Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
Mr  Ford  (chairman).  Mr  Pell.  Mr  Byrd,  Mr 
Inouye,  Mr  DeConcinl,  Mr.  Gore,  Mr  Moynihan. 
Mr  Dodd.  Mr  Adams,  Mr  Stevens.  Mr  Hatfield. 
Mr  McClure,  Mr.  Helms,  Mr.  Dole.  Mr  Gam.  and 
Mr  McConnell 

Committee  on  SmaU  Business 
Mr.  Bumper*  (chairman),  Mr  Nunn.  Mr  Baucus, 
Mr  Levin.  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr  Boren.  Mr  Harkm,  Mr 
Kerry,  Ms  MIkulskI,  Mr  Lieberman.  Mr  Bosch 
wiu  Mr  Kasten,  Mr  Preasler,  Mr  Wallop,  Mr 
Bond,  Mr  Orasslei,  Mr  Lott.  Mr  Bums,  and  Mr 
Stevens. 

Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs 
Mr    Cranston  (chairman).  Mr    Mauunaga.   Mr 
DeConcml,    Mr,    Mitchell.    Mr     Rockefeller,    Mr 
Graham,  Mr.  Murtowakl,  Mr   Simpson,  Mr   Thur 
mond.  Mr  Specter,  and  Mr.  Jeffords 


Omcxas  or  nn  Sosn  ' 

President  Pro  Tempore-Robert  C.  Byrd. 
Secretary  of  the  Senate— Waller  J  Stewart 
Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the  Senate-Uenr?  Kuualoha 

Giugni 
Secretary  for  the  Majorlty-C  AbboU  Saffold 
Secretary  for  the  Minority-Howard  O  Greene.  Jr 
Chaplain    of    the    Senate— Rererend    Richard    C 

Ualverson.  UUD..  D.D. 


UNITED  STATES  SUPREME  COURT 

Chief  Justice  Rehnquist.  of  Arlsona 
Justice  Brennan.  of  New  Jerxy 
Justice  White,  of  Colorado 
Justice  Marshall,  of  New  York. 
Justice  Blackraun,  of  Mmnesota. 
Justice  Stevens,  of  Illinois. 
Justice  O'Connor,  of  Arizona, 
Justirr  Scalla,  of  Virginia. 
Justice  Kennedy,  of  California. 


Omcnts  or  na  StTFuna  Cotrar 

Clert^oaeph  F  Spaniol,  Jr. 
Librarian— Shelly  Dowling 
Marshal -Alfred  Wong 
Reporter  of  Decisions— Frank  Wagner 
Administrative  Assistant  to  the  Chief  Justioe-Noel 
J.  Augustyn. 


Public  Information  Offloer-Toru  House 

UNITED  STATES  JUDICIAL  CIRCUITS 

JUSTICES  ASSIGNED 

TERRITORY  EMBRACED 

Z>utrTcf  Of  Columbia  ^u^tctot  circuit.  Chief  Jus 
Uce  Rehnquist. 

First  judicial  circuit.  Justice  Brennan  Maine. 
Massachuseiu.  New  Hampshire.  Puerto  Rico. 
Rhode  Uland 

Second  judicvU  circuit  Justice  Marshall  Con 
necticut.  New  York,  Vermont. 

Third  judicial  circmt  Justice  Brennan  Delaware, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvaiua.  Virrn  Islands 

Fourth  tudicua  circuit.  Chief  Justice  Rehnquist 
Maryland  North  Carolina.  South  Carolina.  Virgin 
la.  West  Virginia. 

Fifth  judicial  circait.  Justice  White  Louisiana. 
Mississippi.  Texas. 

Sixth  ^luficiot  circmt.  Justice  Scalla  Kentucky. 
Michigan.  Ohio,  Tenneaaee 

Seventh  judicial  circuit  Justice  Stevens  lUmols, 
Indiana,  Wisconsin 

Eighth  judicial  circuit.  Justice  Blackmun  Arkan 
sas.  Iowa.  Minneaola.  Missouri,  Nebraska.  North 
Dakota.  South  DakoU. 

Ninth  judicial  circait  Justice  O  Connor  Alaska. 
Ariaona.  California.  Idaho.  Montana.  Nevada. 
Oregon.  Waahington.  Guam.  Hawaii.  Northern 
Mariana  Islands. 

Tenth  judicial  circuit  Justice  White  Colorado, 
Kansas,  New  Mexico,  Oklahoma.  Utah.  Wyoming 

Eifi'enth  judicial  circuit.  Justice  Kennedy  Als 
bama  Florida.  Georgia 

Frdrral  judu  tal  circuit  Chief  Justice  Rehnqui-st 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— r^Mrsrfay,  June  /,  1989 


The  House  met  at  10  a.m. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Teach  us,  O  loving  God,  to  use  our 
words  with  grace  and  dignity  and  to  be 
aware  of  their  power  to  help  or 
hinder,  to  heal  or  hurt.  As  Your  word 
to  us  gives  us  grace  for  today  and  hope 
for  tomorrow,  may  we  realize  how  our 
expressions  are  vehicles  of  our  inner- 
most feelings  and  senses,  that  they  are 
symbols  of  that  which  is  meaningful 
to  us.  Help  us,  gracious  God,  to  focus 
on  our  unity  as  one  Nation,  our  re- 
sponsibility as  one  people,  and  our 
common  purpose,  so  that  words  will  be 
given  to  express  the  hopes  and  expec- 
tations of  a  grateful  people.  In  Your 
name  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


PLEDGE  OF  ALLEGIANCE 

The  SPEAKER.  May  the  Chair  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Trafi- 
cant]  to  lead  us  in  the  Pledge  of  Alle- 
giance. 

Mr.  TRAPICANT  led  the  Pledge  of 
Allegiance  as  follows: 

I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  Flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  to  the  Repub- 
lic for  which  it  stands,  one  nation  under 
God,  indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice  for 
all. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Hallen,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  and  concurrent  reso- 
lution of  the  House  of  the  following 
titles: 

H.R.  932.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  settle- 
ment of  land  claims,  and  the  resolution  of 
certain  issues  of  governmental  jurisdiction, 
of  the  Puyallup  Tribe  of  Indians  in  the 
State  of  Washington,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: and 

H.  Con.  Res.  139.  Concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  the  use  of  the  rotunda  of  the 
Capitol  for  the  lying  in  state  of  the  remains 
of  the  late  Honorable  Claude  Pepper. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  section  6968(a),  title  10,  of 
the  United  States  Code,  the  Chair  on 
behalf  of  the  Vice  President,  appoints 
Mr.  McCain  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  to  the  Board  of  Visi- 


tors of  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy,  effec- 
tive May  18,  1989. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  100-204,  the 
Chair  on  behalf  of  the  President  pro 
tempore,  appoints  Peter  Leslie  of 
Maine,  from  private  life,  to  the  U.S. 
Commission  on  Improving  the  Effec- 
tiveness of  the  United  Nations. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  sections  276d-276g,  of  title 
22,  United  States  Code,  as  amended, 
the  Chair  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent appoints  Mr.  Bryan,  as  a  member 
of  the  Senate  delegation  to  the 
Canada-United  States  Interparliamen- 
tary Group  during  the  101st  Congress, 
1st  session,  to  be  held  in  Montebello, 
Canada,  June  1-5,  1989. 


DEATH  PENALTY  FOR  MASS 
MURDERERS 

(Mr.  TRAFICANT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  con- 
victed mass  murderer,  John  Gacy,  said 
his  procedural  rights  in  court  had 
been  violated.  Gacy  wants  to  be  set 
free  on  a  technicality  now.  The  Su- 
preme Court  said  no.  Thank  God  they 
said  no,  because  if  you  will  recall, 
Gacy  is  the  man  who  was  convicted  in 
1980  of  killing  33  boys.  Twenty-nine  of 
them  were  buried  in  the  crawl  space 
under  his  kitchen  and  four  were  found 
in  the  nearby  river. 

He  was  sentenced  to  death  by  an  Illi- 
nois court  for  this  most  heinous  act. 

Who  now  deals  with  the  rights  of 
those  33  families?  Did  those  33  victims 
have  any  procedural  rights? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  introduced  a 
bill,  H.R.  2102,  that  would  impose  the 
death  penalty  for  mass  murderers  like 
John  Gacy. 

We  have  20,000  murders  a  year  in 
the  country.  Congress  tolerates 
murder  and  we  have  an  awful  lot  of  it. 
Let  us  send  a  message  from  the  Con- 
gress that  we  will  have  no  more  of  it. 

Mr.  Gacy  should  not  just  be  in  jail. 
Mr.  Gacy  should  be  subject  to  a  bill, 
such  as  my  bill,  H.R.  2102.  I  would  ap- 
preciate the  support  of  the  Congress 
on  that  bill. 


WHERE  IS  DIRE  SUPPLEMENTAL 
FOR  VETERANS? 

(Mr.  SOLOMON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 


Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
thank  the  other  body  for  sending  back 
the  resolution  authorizing  the  lying  of 
the  body  of  Claude  Pepper  in  the  ro- 
tunda. 

But  I  ask  a  question  of  something 
that  Representative  Claude  Pepper 
was  so  much  interested  in,  the  elderly 
veterans  of  this  Nation.  Where  is  the 
dire  supplemental  dealing  only  with 
veterans'  benefits  that  we  sent  to  the 
other  body  2  weeks  ago,  that  we  origi- 
nally sent  there  6  weeks  ago? 

We  have  elderly  veterans  through- 
out this  Nation  being  deprived  of  med- 
ical care  in  the  172  veterans  hospitals 
across  this  Nation  because  of  the  irre- 
sponsibility of  the  other  body. 

On  behalf  of  the  older  veterans  of 
this  Nation,  I  call  on  the  other  body  to 
send  that  bill  to  the  President. 


Mr.    HOY] 


STOP  VILIFYING  THE  HOUSE  OF 
REPRESENTATIVES 

(Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  reputation  of  the  U.S. 
Congress  is  being  burned  at  the  stake 
of  public  opinion  these  days.  Unfortu- 
nately, we  have  got  a  couple  dozen 
Members  of  this  body  who  are  carry- 
ing the  wood. 

I  want  the  American  people  to  un- 
derstand that  over  a  couple  hundred 
years  this  institution  has  always  been 
vulnerable  to  people  who  want  to 
vilify  the  institution,  but  those  with 
whom  I  serve  on  the  Republican  and 
Democratic  sides,  in  my  judgment, 
having  worked  in  the  private  sector, 
having  worked  in  a  major  corporation, 
having  now  served  in  public  life  for 
some  years,  are  the  most  dedicated, 
hard-working,  honest  people  I  have 
ever  worked  with. 

I  think  it  disserves  the  interests  of 
this  institution  to  have  folks  who 
serve  here  continually  kicking  this  in- 
stitution and  continually  trying  to 
vilify  it.  These  are  good  men  and 
women  who  are  interested  in  honest 
public  service,  who  come  to  the  floor 
of  this  House  on  both  sides  of  the  po- 
litical aisle. 

Mr.  Speaker,  once  again  I  think  it  is 
time  for  the  Members  of  this  House 
who  do  not  want  to  serve  here  to 
leave,  and  it  is  time  for  them  to  stop 
vilifying  an  institution  that  I  think  is 
the  best  institution  in  this  country. 


UMI 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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AUTHORIZING  THE  SPEAKER  TO 
DECLARE  A  RECESS  TODAY 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Speaker 
be  authorized  to  declare  a  recess  today 
at  approximately  11:45  a.m.  for  the 
purpose  of  allowing  Members  to 
attend  the  lying  in  state  ceremony  for 
the  late  honorable  Claude  Pepper,  in 
the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  most  cer- 
tainly will  not  object,  but  I  just 
wonder  if  we  could  have  some  clarifi- 
cation as  to  the  schedule  for  the  rest 
of  the  day  for  the  Members  who  are 
not  here. 

The  SPEAKER.  If  the  gentleman 
will  permit  the  Chair  to  respond, 
unless  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
desires  to  respond? 

Mr.  HOYER.  I  am  more  than  happy 
to  yield  to  the  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  purpose  of  the 
House  today  would  be  to  take  up  the 
Mineral  Leasing  Act  for  which  a  rule 
was  granted  yesterday  and  then  to 
debate  that  bill  under  the  rule  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  and 
then  to  proceed  to  a  vote  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I 
can  continue  under  my  reservation,  do 
we  assume  that  would  be  completed  by 
11:45,  or  if  it  is  not,  we  would  then 
recess  and  come  back  and  finish  it  and 
go  to  a  vote? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  And  that  is  the  end 
of  the  business  for  the  day  and  the 
week? 

Mr.  HOYER.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  we  will  not  have  completed  the 
bill.  The  contemplation  is  that  we  will 
not  have  completed  it,  and  if  we  do  not 
complete  it,  we  will  return  here  to 
complete  full  consideration  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Today? 

Mr.  HOYER.  Today. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  And  that  would  be 
the  last  business  for  this  week? 

Mr.  HOYER.  Yes. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman,  and  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 


I  the  floor. 


MINERAL  LEASING  ACT  AMEND- 
MENTS RELATING  TO  OIL 
SHALE  CLAIMS 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  161  and  rule  XXIII,  the 
Chair  declares  the  House  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  bill,  H.R.  2392. 
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IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  2392)  to  amend  section  37  of  the 
Mineral  Leasing  Act  relating  to  oil 
shale  claims,  and  for  other  purposes, 
with  Mr.  HoYER  in  the  Chair. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  bill  is  considered  as  having 
been  read  the  first  time. 

Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Rahall]  will  be 
recognized  for  1  hour,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Idaho  [Mr.  Craig]  will  be 
recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Rahall]. 

Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

(Mr.  RAHALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
legislation  seeks  to  halt  the  giveaway 
of  valuable  public  oil  shale  lands  for  a 
mere  $2.50  an  acre. 

Incredible  as  it  may  seem  in  this  day 
and  age,  under  a  law  enacted  when 
Ulysses  S.  Grant  was  President  in 
1872,  the  Interior  Department  still 
transfers  fee  title  to  Federal  lands 
under  claim  for  minerals  for  $2.50  an 
acre. 

The  particular  class  of  mining  claims 
H.R.  2392  seeks  to  address  were  all  lo- 
cated on  public  lands  under  the 
mining  law  of  1872.  Claims  made 
under  this  law  could  be  held,  and  the 
mineral  produced,  without  any  finan- 
cial return  to  the  Government. 

In  addition,  the  holder  of  a  claim 
proved  to  be  valid  could  obtain  title  to 
the  land  embraced  by  the  claim  from 
the  Federal  Government.  For  oil  shale 
claims,  the  price  was  set  in  the  law  at 
$2.50  an  acre. 

In  1920,  Congress  enacted  a  law 
which  required  energy  minerals  on 
Federal  lands  such  as  oil,  gas,  coal  and 
oil  shale  to  be  leased  in  return  for 
rental  and  royalty  payments.  However, 
in  the  1920  Mineral  Leasing  Act,  valid 
oil  shale  claims  in  existence  at  that 
time  were  exempted  from  the  leasing 
provisions  with  the  expectation  the 
claims  would  be  diligently  developed. 

Today,  there  are  1,600  of  those 
claims  still  encumbering  over  250,000 
acres  of  public  lands  in  Colorado,  Utah 
and  Wyoming  with  little  to  no  oil 
shale  developmental  activity  having 
taken  place  on  them  over  the  course  of 
the  last  69  years. 

In  fact,  perhaps  the  only  activity  the 
claim  holders  have  undertaken  in- 
volves rank  speculation  and  profiteer- 
ing. In  1986,  within  weeks  after  a 
number  of  claim  holders  paid  the  Inte- 
rior Department  $2.50  an  acre  for 
17,000  acres  of  these  oil  shale  lands. 


they  turned  around  and  sold  the  land 
for  as  much  as  $2,000  an  acre. 

In  other  words,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment received  $42,500  for  this  public 
land.  Weeks  later  the  very  same  land 
was  sold  for  $37  million. 

Over  the  past  69  years  there  have 
been  numerous  and  conflicting  admin- 
istrative policies  and  judicial  decisions 
relating  to  these  oil  shale  claims. 

As  such,  at  times  the  Interior  De- 
partment has  sought  to  cancel  the 
claims  on  the  basis  that  they  were  no 
longer  deemed  to  be  valid.  During 
other  periods,  the  Department  has  in- 
stead issued  patents  for  oil  shale 
claims. 

The  net  effect  of  this  history  has 
been  to  establish  a  confusing  and  un- 
certain framework  on  which  to  base 
administrative  decisions  on  various 
issues  raised  by  the  remaining  1,600 
unpatented  oil  shale  placer  claims. 

It  is  time  we  put  this  matter  to  rest, 
and  that  is  what  H.R.  2392  seeks  to  ac- 
complish. 

To  the  extent  possible,  the  bill 
would  prevent  the  further  give-away 
of  public  oil  shale  lands.  It  would  also 
preserve  the  rights  of  the  claim  hold- 
ers, and  seek  to  promote  the  diligent 
development  of  the  oil  shale  as  origi- 
nally intended  by  the  applicable 
mining  laws. 

By  way  of  explanation,  this  legisla- 
tion recognizes  three  separate  and  dis- 
tinct categories  of  unpatented  oil 
shale  claims.  Each  would  be  treated 
differently  by  the  bill. 

At  the  outset,  let  me  stress  that  H.R. 
2392  has  no  affect  on  previously  pat- 
ented claims.  This  bill  only  concerns 
unpatented  oil  shale  claims. 

The  first  category  of  unpatented  oil 
shale  claims  are  those  for  which 
patent  applications  were  filed  prior  to 
the  date  of  introduction  of  H.R.  2392, 
and  all  procedural  and  administrative 
requirements  for  filing  a  patent  appli- 
cation were  fully  completed  by  that 
date.  This  would  include  payment  of 
the  patent  fee,  and  the  claim  holders 
having  been  issued  the  first  half  of 
final  patent  certificate. 

As  such,  for  these  claimis,  the  right 
to  a  patent  vested  prior  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  bill,  and  full  patent 
could  be  issued  provided  that  BLM 
finds  these  claims  to  be  valid. 

A  valid  claim  was  properly  located, 
represents  a  discovery  of  a  valuable 
mineral,  and  the  armual  assessment 
work  requirement  was  complied  with. 

Of  the  total  acreage  presently  en- 
cumbered by  unpatented  oil  shale 
claims,  3  percent  could  fall  into  this 
category. 

The  second  class  of  claims  also  had 
patent  applications  filed  on  them  prior 
to  the  date  of  introduction  of  H.R. 
2392.  However,  all  procedural  and  ad- 
ministrative requirements  for  filing  a 
patent  application  for  these  claims 
were  not  completed  by  that  date. 
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As  such,  no  right  to  a  patent  vested 
with  these  claims  prior  to  January  24, 
1989. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  we  are  recognizing 
that  the  holders  of  these  claims  have 
at  least,  albeit  belatedly,  sought  to 
keep  faith  with  the  original  intention 
of  the  savings  clause  incorporated  into 
the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920. 

For  this  reason,  H.R.  2392  would 
allow  a  patent  limited  to  the  oil  shale 
and  associated  minerals  to  these 
claims  if  the  requirements  for  a  patent 
are  subsequently  met,  the  claims  are 
determined  to  be  valid,  and  upon  the 
payment  of  a  $2,000  per  acre  patent 
fee  as  opposed  to  $2.50  an  acre  under 
the  mining  law  of  1872. 

While  the  bill  reserves  to  the  United 
States,  to  manage  for  its  multiple  use 
values,  the  surface  area  of  these 
claims,  the  holders  of  the  limited 
patent  would  be  allowed  such  use  of 
the  surface  as  necessary  for  mining 
purposes.  Further,  all  leaseable  miner- 
als in  the  claimed  land  would  be  spe- 
cifically reserved  to  the  Government. 

Of  the  total  acreage  covered  by  un- 
patented oil  shale  claims.  18  percent 
could  fall  into  this  category. 

The  third  class  of  claims  are  those 
for  which  no  patent  application  was 
made  prior  to  January  24.  Around  79 
percent  of  the  total  acreage  covered  by 
unpatented  oil  shale  claims  fall  into 
this  category. 

The  legislation  would  prohibit  the 
issuance  of  a  patent  to  these  claims. 
However,  in  recognition  of  the  posses- 
sory right  represented  by  an  unpatent- 
ed claim— which  should  not  be  con- 
fused with  a  right  to  obtain  a  patent— 
the  legislation  provides  these  claim 
holders  with  two  options  if  the  claims 
are  found  to  be  valid. 

At  the  election  of  the  claim  holder, 
the  claim  could  either  be  converted  to 
an  oil  shale  lease,  or  could  continue  to 
be  held  under  a  new  diligent  develop- 
ment requirement.  H.R.  2392  relies 
upon  the  leasing  authority  that  is  al- 
ready found  in  the  1920  Mineral  Leas- 
ing Act.  although  the  bill  would 
impose  a  20-year  primary  lease  term. 

Under  the  claim  retention  option, 
the  holder  of  the  claim  would  have  to 
make  an  annual  diligent  development 
expenditure  of  at  least  $5,000  per 
claim  as  opposed  to  the  $100  per  year 
required  by  the  mining  law  of  1872.  At 
the  claim  holder's  election,  this  ex- 
penditure could  either  be  made  as  im- 
provements to  the  claim  itself,  or  in 
the  form  of  a  payment  to  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  claims  would  also  be  required  to 
be  in  commercial  quantities  produc- 
tion within  100  years  from  the  date  of 
their  location,  or  else  they  would  be 
canceled.  Since  the  majority  of  these 
claims  were  located  between  1915  to 
1918.  the  diligent  development  dead- 
line would  be  around  2015  to  2018. 

The  legislation  further  provides  spe- 
cific authority  to  the  Government  to 


manage  the  surface  resources  of  these 
claims  as  well  as  any  leaseable  miner- 
als. In  addition,  a  reclamation  require- 
ment would  be  imposed  on  this  uni- 
verse of  claims,  as  well  as  those  with 
limited  patents. 

The  one  thing  this  bill  does  not  do  is 
set  forth  the  requirements  to  deter- 
mine the  validity  of  these  claims.  The 
bill  simply  requires  the  Interior  Secre- 
tary to  undertake  a  rulemaking  and 
promulgate  a  regulation  setting  forth 
validity  criteria. 

All  unpatented  claims  would  have  to 
be  judged  under  this  criterion  within  2 
years  after  publication  of  the  final 
rule.  As  currently  is  the  case,  any 
claim  found  not  to  be  valid  would  be 
canceled. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislation  repre- 
sents a  fair  and  equitable  approach  to 
settling  a  decades-old  controversy.  We 
have  made  some  compromises,  and 
yet,  we  have  maintained  the  public  in- 
terest in  this  issue.  There  should  also 
be  no  doubt  that  we  have  fully  pre- 
served the  rights  of  the  claim  holders 
to  develop  the  oil  shale  for  which  they 
have  claimed. 
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Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  urge  the 
defeat  of  H.R.  2392,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  with  respect 
to  oil  shale  mining  claims.  With  the 
exception  of  a  small  group  of  patent 
applicants,  which  the  majority  agrees 
has  already  vested  equitable  title  to 
their  claims  under  the  current  mining 
law,  this  bill  would  create  two  classes 
of  oil  shale  claimants  for  which  the 
rules  would  be  dramatically  changed. 
The  first  class,  those  claimants  having 
filed  patent  applications  prior  to  intro- 
duction of  this  bill,  would  be  required 
to  continue  to  seek  patent.  If  success- 
ful at  establishing  the  elements  of  a 
valid  claim,  this  class  of  claimants 
must  pay  a  patenting  fee  800  times  the 
current  statutory  amount. 

The  second  class  of  oil  shale  claim- 
ants affected  by  H.R.  2392  would  not 
ever  be  allowed  to  apply  for  patent. 
This  bill  would  effectively  work  an  un- 
compensated taking  of  their  private 
property  rights  by  forcing  the  choice 
of  yielding  the  possessory  rights  to 
their  mining  claims,  in  return  for  a  20- 
year  lease,  or  having  to  maintain  their 
mining  claims  each  year  at  a  level  of 
diligence  50  times  the  current  amount. 
And.  if  oil  shale  is  not  being  produced 
in  commercial  quantities  approximate- 
ly 25  years  from  now.  the  claims  would 
revert  to  the  Federal  Government. 

Perhaps  because  of  this  cavalier 
treatment  of  mining  claimants'  prop- 
erty rights,  this  bill  was  a  very  parti- 
san issue  in  committee. 

The  majority,  in  its  committee 
report,  has  cited  two  cases  to  support 


its  assertion  that  this  bill  would  not 
constitute  a  legislative  taking  of  pri- 
vate property.  But  these  cases  do  not 
stand  up  to  scrutiny.  The  first  case. 
Freese  versus  U.S.,  involved  the  Saw- 
tooth National  Recreation  Area  in  my 
home  State  of  Idaho.  In  1972,  Con- 
gress did  indeed  deny  the  right  to  pro- 
ceed to  patent  to  mining  claimants  in 
the  Sawtooth  NRA.  However,  Mr. 
Freese  had  no  patent  application  filed 
for  his  mining  claims.  "Therefore  the 
decision  cited  offers  no  holding  as  to 
the  requirements  of  a  completed 
patent  application  necessary  to  be 
exempt  from  the  patenting  ban.  But 
the  majority  uses  the  Freese  case  to 
support  the  requirement  in  H.R.  2392 
that  only  those  oil  shale  claimants 
that  had  filed  patent  applications 
prior  to  January  24,  1989,  and  for 
which  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment had  adjudicated  their  applica- 
tions to  the  point  of  issuance  of  a  final 
mineral  entry  certificate,  may  receive 
patent  under  the  current  mining  law. 
The  other  pending  patent  applicants 
are  being  penalized  for  bureaucratic 
delays  not  of  their  own  making.  They 
are  powerless  to  force  the  processing 
steps  that  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior makes  prior  to  issuing  such  certifi- 
cate, and  cannot  meet  the  cutoff  dead- 
line, despite  having  filed  for  patent 
before  the  date. 

Furthermore.  Congress  did  not  es- 
tablish a  retroactive  filing  deadline  for 
patent  applications  in  the  Sawtooth 
NRA  Act.  as  this  bill  does.  Thus  there 
is  no  parallel  to  be  drawn  between  the 
oil  shale  lands  and  the  claims  ad- 
dressed in  the  Freese  decision. 

The  Sawtooth  NRA  Act  also  did  not 
mandate  any  increase  in  the  amount 
of  aissessment  work  required  of  mining 
claimants  in  order  to  maintain  their 
possessory  rights  as  unpatented 
mining  claims,  but  H.R.  2392  would 
impose  a  level  of  diligent  development 
50  times  the  current  standard. 

For  these  reasons,  the  Freese  case  is 
of  very  limited  value  in  discerning  the 
likelihood  of  success  of  claimants  that 
would  challenge  this  bill  on  takings 
grounds  if  it  were  enacted  into  law.  I 
believe  that  this  legislation  would 
simply  lead  to  further  litigation  on  oil 
shale  issues. 

Likewise,  Alaska  Miners  versus 
Andrus,  which  the  majority  uses  to 
support  their  case,  does  not  apply 
here.  The  claims  at  issue  in  Alaska 
were  on  lands  selected  by  native  corpo- 
rations under  the  Alaska  Native 
Claims  Settlement  Act.  That  act  estab- 
lished a  5-year  window  of  opportunity 
in  which  to  apply  for  a  mineral  patent. 
The  purchase  price  and  diligence  re- 
quirements were  left  at  the  1872 
mining  law  levels— although  99  years 
had  elapsed  since  its  passage.  Further- 
more, in  that  legislation,  successful 
patent  applicants  receive  fee  simple 
title  to  their  mining  claims,  including 
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surface  estate.  H.R.  2392,  on  the  other 
hand,  would  limit  patent  to  the  oil 
shale  only,  and  even  then  only  grant 
such  patents  to  the  class  of  claimants 
that  happened  to  beat  the  retroactive 
deadline.  The  lack  of  a  window  of  op- 
portunity to  seek  patent  to  one's  claim 
clearly  distinguishes  the  provisions  of 
the  Native  Claims  Settlement  Act 
from  the  bill  before  us.  and  raises  seri- 
ous questions  of  equity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  requirement  in 
H.R.  2392  that  $5,000  of  diligent  devel- 
opment work  be  expended  annually,  or 
paid  to  the  Secretary  in-lieu  of  actual 
performance,  is  also  not  supportable. 
This  is  really  an  increase  in  the  assess- 
ment work  obligation  of  the  mining 
law.  though  it  is  not  labeled  as  such. 
The  argument  that  $100  of  assessment 
work  in  1872  is  now  worth  $5,000  is  in- 
correct by  any  rational  measure  of  in- 
flation. Also,  because  the  bill  would  se- 
verely diminish  the  estate  granted  in 
an  oil  shale  patent,  or  eliminate  it  al- 
together, the  amount  of  assessment 
work  required  should  not  be  compared 
with  claims  for  which  fee  simple  title 
is  granted.  Again,  H.R.  2392  fails  the 
test  of  equitable  treatment. 

Basically,  H.R.  2392  would  require 
oil  shale  claimants  to  expend  at  least 
150,000  dollars'  worth  of  diligent  de- 
velopment work  per  claim— $5,000  per 
year  over  about  30  years— yet  they 
would  lack  a  window  of  opportunity  to 
seek  a  patent.  As  a  final  insult,  their 
possessory  right  to  the  oil  shale  depos- 
its would  revert  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment between  the  years  2015  and 
2020  if  such  work  does  not  result  in 
commercial  production  of  oil  shale. 

The  800-fold  increase  in  the  patent 
price  demanded  of  the  intermediate 
group  of  claimants  under  this  bill  is 
clearly  derived  from  the  reported  sale 
of  oil  shale  lands  to  the  Shell  Oil  Co. 
for  $2,000  per  acre.  I  would  point  out 
that  these  claims  were  on  the  Cathe- 
dral Bluffs  of  the  Piceance  Basin  and 
contained  large  reserves  of  strippable 
oil    shale    deposits.    The    remaining 
claims  generally  contain  much  less  val- 
uable deposits  because  the  beds  of  oil 
shale  are  thinner  and  the  shale  oil 
content    is    lower.    Also,    Shell    Oil 
bought   the   fee  simple   title   to   this 
land,   including   the   surface   estate- 
minus  coal,  oil.  and  gas  held  by  the 
Government— for  that  price.  H.R.  2392 
offers  no  such  estate,  therefore,  the 
use  of  the  Shell  Oil  purchase  as  a  com- 
parative value  indicator  is  unjustified. 
Under  H.R.  2392,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  would  be  charged  with  po- 
licing performance  of  assessment  work 
to  ensure  that  payments  in-lieu  of  as- 
sessment work  were  made  if  actual  ex- 
penditures were  not.  I  believe  that  no 
claimants   would    freely   choose    pay- 
ments in-lieu  knowing  that  such  pay- 
ments do  nothing  toward  meeting  the 
requirement   for   production   of  com- 
mercial quantities  of  oil  shale  from 
the  claims  necessary  to  sustain  unpa- 


tented claims  by  the  year  2015.  Rule- 
making required  by  the  bill  would 
have  to  define  this  critical  term,  yet 
no  time  for  public  comment  upon  a 
proposed  rule  is  allowed  by  the  90-day 
time  period  within  which  to  promul- 
gate a  final  rule.  As  many  as  five  BLM 
employees  would  be  necessary  to  meet 
the  task  of  policing  assessment  work 
required  by  this  bill,  costing  as  much 
as  $100,000  annually. 

The  increase  in  patenting  fees  under 
this  bill  is  so  onerous  that  I  expect 
none     of    the     qualifying    claimants 
would  be  likely  to  patent  their  claims 
and  would  choose,  rather,  to  litigate 
the  takings  question.  Thus,  far  from 
being    a    revenue-enhancement    bill, 
H.R.  2392  would  likely  cost  the  Gov- 
ernment significant  sums  in  the  form 
of  defense  against  litigation  sure  to  be 
forthcoming,  additional  monitoring  of 
diligence   required   of   the   Secretary, 
and  the  requirement  for  determining 
validity  of  all  claims  within  2  years.  As 
was  noted  in  the  committee  report  to 
H.R.   1039— the  oil  shale  bill   in   the 
100th   Congress— the   requirement   to 
determine  validity  of  all  claims  would 
cost  the  Government  $5  million  over 
at  least  5  years.  In  its  report  the  ma- 
jority correctly  noted  that  a  casefile 
exists  for  each  claim,  but  such  files  do 
not  contain  the  information  necessary 
to    determine    validity.    Usually    this 
data  is  gathered  in  the  context  of  a 
patent  application  and  the  burden  of 
proof  is  upon  the  applicant  to  show 
that   the   elements   of   a  valid   claim 
exist.  By  requiring  the  Secretary  to 
determine  the  validity  of  all  the  clainis 
that  cannot  proceed  to  patent  in  any 
event,  an  adversarial  process  would  be 
created   that   would   simply   make   it 
more  difficult  to  receive  cooperation 
from  the  claimants  and,  thus,  more 
difficult  and  expensive  to  determine 
the  claims'  validity. 

The  supporters  of  H.R.  2392  ignore 
the  fact  that  due  process  requirements 
demand  that  when  questions  of  fact 
are  in  dispute,  an  opportunity  for  a 
hearing  must  be  given  before  a  mining 
claim  may  be  canceled.  One  need  only 
look  at  the  recent  history  of  oil  shale 
contests  within  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  to  realize  that  a  2-year  period 
in  which  to  determine  the  validity  of 
1,600  mining  claims,  as  called  for  in 
H.R.  2392,  is  completely  unrealistic.  A 
similar  requirement  that  was  con- 
tained in  the  mining  in  the  Parks  Act 
of  1976  remains  unfulfilled  today,  13 
years  after  that  law's  enactment. 

Moreover,  this  bill  would  fail  to 
bring  finality— except  via  the  econom- 
ic taking  route— to  the  issue  of  unpa- 
tented oil  shale  mining  claims  that  en- 
cumber the  public  lands  in  three  West- 
ern States.  What  is  needed  for  equity 
to  prevail  is  a  1-year  window  of  oppor- 
tunity for  all  oil  shale  claimants  to 
apply  for  a  patent  limited  to  the  oil 
shale  and  associated  minerals  only. 
Failure    to    have    made    application 


within  a  year  of  enactment  of  the  bill 
would  then  be  considered  to  make  the 
claims  abandoned  and  void.  Once  and 
for  all,  an  element  of  finality  would  be 
introduced  into  this  issue  after  nearly 
70  years  of  controversy. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  note 
that  the  administration  has  no  official 
position  on  this  bill.  H.R.  2392  should 
not  be  passed  by  this  House.  It  is  puni- 
tive, confiscatory  of  citizens'  rights, 
and  would  surely  lead  to  more  pro- 
tracted litigation  rather  than  a  solu- 
tion to  the  oil  shale  controversy.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  defeat  H.R. 
2392. 

D  1030 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume 
only  to  say  that  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman from  Idaho,  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Mining  and  Natural  Resources' 
genuine  interest  in  this  legislation.  It 
has  been  indeed  my  privilege  to  work 
with  him  on  this  issue  and  many  other 
issues  which  come  before  our  subcom- 
mittee. We  have  disagreement  on  this 
particular  issue.  The  main  points  of 
contention  that  he  raised  I  will  ad- 
dress in  a  few  moments  especially  con- 
cerning the  preservation  of  the  posses- 
sory rights  in  this  bill,  the  window  of 
opportunity  and  the  revenue  effects  of 
the  pending  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado.  Mr. 
Ben  Nighthorse  Campbell,  who  has 
been  very  instrumental  in  trying  to 
reach  and  successfully  reached  the 
compromises  at  both  the  subcommit- 
tee and  the  full  committee  level. 

His  leadership  on  this  issue  has  been 
vital  to  us  in  forming  the  pending  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  new  Congress- 
man from  western  Colorado.  I  made  it 
a  priority  to  prevent  public  lands  from 
being  transferred  into  private  owner- 
ship under  the  guise  of  oil  shale  pat- 
ents. 

In  early  1986.  82,000  acres  of  oil 
shale  claims  in  the  Piceance  Basin  of 
Colorado  were  patented  as  a  result  of 
Tosco  versus  Hodel  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior's  negotiated  set- 
tlement with  the  claimholders.  This 
extraordinary  settlement  was  the 
result  of  the  Department's  failure  to 
appeal  the  decision,  and  in  a  broader 
sense,  the  Department's  belief  that 
the  application  of  an  ancient  law  is 
more  important  than  protecting  the 
public's  interest  in  these  Federal 
lands. 

The  Mining  Law  of  1872  and  the 
1920's  Mineral  Lands  Leasing  Act  were 
intended  to  promote  the  mining  of  oil 
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shale  lands,  but  instead  have  created 
opportunities  for  speculators  to  abuse 
the  mining  laws  to  receive  title  to 
public  lands  for  $2.50  per  acre. 

If  legislation  is  not  passed,  an  addi- 
tional 1,677  claims  covering  273.000 
acres  will  be  available  for  patenting 
for  speculative  purposes  with  no  pro- 
duction criteria.  The  so-called  claim 
owners  who  will  receive  the  land  are 
not  obligated  to  produce  oil  shale  or 
make  any  developments  or  improve- 
ments in  any  specified  time  period.  In 
fact,  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
(BLM)  began  to  process  patent  appli- 
cations for  an  additional  11.000  acres 
of  public  land  in  1988.  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  end  of  a  moratorium  on  oil 
shale  patenting. 

By  rushing  to  give  away  additional 
land  based  on  the  standards  set  out  in 
the  Tosco  decision,  it  is  apparent  that 
the  BLM  intended  to  vest  property 
rights  to  the  remaining  claimholders 
even  though  many  in  Congress  feel 
the  BLM's  actions  were  a  betrayal  of 
the  public  trust. 

Legislation  passed  the  House  during 
the  100th  Congress  by  a  3-1  margin 
that  I  believe  solved  the  oil  shale  con- 
troversy by  implementing  a  leasing 
system,  rather  than  granting  patents 
to  oil  shale  claimholders. 

That  legislation  provided  the  holder 
of  a  valid  oil  shale  claim  with  two  op- 
tions: the  claimholder  could  elect  to 
convert  the  valid  claim  to  an  oil  shale 
lease  or  maintain  the  claim  pursuant 
to  the  requirements  of  current  law 
provided  that  an  amount  be  expended 
annually  which  represents  a  diligent 
effort  toward  the  production  of  oil 
shale.  If  the  claimholder  does  not 
choose  to  comply  with  one  of  these  op- 
tions, or  the  claim  is  found  to  be  in- 
valid, the  claim  would  be  canceled. 

Since  then,  the  State  of  Colorado, 
county  officials,  oil  shale  claimants, 
and  envirormientalists  have  been 
meeting  in  an  attempt  to  draft  a  bill  to 
settle  this  issue  legislatively.  I  agreed 
to  participate  in  this  effort  and  this 
bill,  as  amended  by  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee, is  the  result. 

H.R.  2392  prohibits  the  patenting  of 
any  oil  shale  claim  after  January  24, 
1989.  Claimants,  however,  can  apply 
for  a  contingent  rights  patent. 

The  contingent  rights  patent  would 
be  available  to  claimants  that  applied 
for  a  patent  prior  to  January  24.  1989. 
but  have  not  met  all  the  requirements. 
The  patent  would  be  limited  to  the  oil 
shale  with  express  reservation  to  the 
surface  being  made  to  the  United 
States. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  will  be 
required  to  determine  the  validity  of 
all  the  remaining  unpatented  oil  shale 
claims  following  the  promulgation  of  a 
rule  which  Interior  will  use  for  making 
future  validity  determinations.  This 
review  must  be  completed  within  2 
years  of  the  final  rulemaking.  Invalid 
claims  will  be  canceled. 


H.R.  2392  maintains  the  election  op- 
tions of  the  original  bill  for  holders  of 
valid  unpatented  oil  shale  claims. 
Claimants  can  either  maintain  their 
claims,  or  elect  to  lease  the  land  from 
the  Government. 

If  a  claimant  elects  to  retain  the 
claim,  the  bill  specifies  that  a  diligent 
effort  must  be  made  toward  the  devel- 
opment of  oil  shale  and  specifies  the 
amount  that  needs  to  be  spent.  If  the 
expenditure  is  not  made,  the  claim  will 
be  canceled. 

I  want  claimholders  to  produce  oil 
shale  rather  than  perpetuating  a  land 
management  nightmare.  Since  1920, 
no  oil  from  shale  on  existing  claims 
has  been  produced  for  the  commercial 
market.  The  record  is  still  incomplete 
as  to  whether  the  $100  annual  assess- 
ment work  per  claim  and  the  $500 
total  work  prerequisite  for  patents  has 
been  completed. 

Oil  shale  may  someday  be  a  valuable 
resource.  Based  on  U.S.  Geological 
Survey  maps,  officials  have  estimated 
that  approximately  70  billion  barrels 
of  shale  oil  resource  is  contained  in 
the  disputed  lands.  Based  on  a  recov- 
ery factor  of  55  percent,  42  billion  bar- 
rels of  shale  oil  are  estimated  to  be  re- 
coverable. This  is  an  amazing  statistic, 
given  that  as  of  December  1985,  the 
total  proven  reserves  of  crude  oil  in 
the  U.S.  only  amount  to  28  billion  bar- 
rels. 

Today,  patenting  the  claims  yields  to 
the  U.S.  Treasury  only  a  filing  fee  of 
$2.50  an  acre,  or  about  $200,000  for 
the  82.000  acres  covered  by  the  origi- 
nal settlement.  The  most  recent  oil 
shale  leases  issued  in  Colorado  and 
Utah  by  the  Department  of  the  Interi- 
or were  in  1974  and  brought  bonus 
bids  ranging  from  $8,000  to  $41,000  per 
acre.  Officials  in  Colorado  have  ad- 
vised me  that  a  $2,000  bonus  bid  per 
acre  is  not  unreasonable,  and  using 
this  conservative  bid.  bonus  moneys 
that  the  Government  could  potential- 
ly receive  for  the  82.000  acres  would 
amount  to  $164  million. 

Ironically,  oil  shale  claimants  are 
frustrated  by  this  legislation  because 
they'll  never  be  allowed  to  own  the 
surface,  they'll  have  to  pay  $5,000  per 
year  to  maintain  their  claims  and  will 
have  to  pay  $2,000  an  acre  for  the  con- 
tingent rights  patent.  They  are  upset 
because  the  $2,000  an  acre  price  tag 
represents  the  amount  the  claimants 
reportedly  received  from  the  oil  com- 
panies after  the  last  set  of  claims  was 
patented. 

This  bill,  however,  is  a  compromise. 
It  protects  what  conservation  groups 
have  continually  said  is  important- 
surface  values.  If  no  bill  is  passed  this 
Congress,  more  claims  will  be  eligible 
for  a  patent  regardless  of  whether  leg- 
islation is  passed.  In  addition,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  is  under  no 
legal  obligation  to  prevent  additional 
claims  from  being  patented  in  the  ab- 
sence of  legislation. 


Claimants  must  realize  that  they've 
been  playing  a  waiting  game  for  nearly 
70  years.  The  public  believes  they  are 
speculators  and  the  House  proved  it  by 
overwhelmingly  passing  even  stronger 
legislation  last  year. 

This  bill  gives  oil  shale  claimants 
who  have  filed  a  patent  application 
what  they  say  they  want— oil  shale. 
Claimants  must  realize  that  I  do  not 
intend  to  drop  this  issue.  I  will  be 
back,  and  next  time  I  may  not  be  will- 
ing to  compromise.  I  intend  to  contin- 
ue to  make  this  an  issue,  year,  after 
year,  after  year. 

Congress  has  a  responsibility  to 
ensure  that  multiple-use  public  lands, 
valuable  for  their  wildlife,  grazing, 
mineral,  and  recreational  benefits,  are 
not  disposed  of. 

The  claimants  have  had  nearly  70 
years  to  patent  the  claims  and  to  begin 
active  oil  shale  mining  and  develop- 
ment. If  no  such  action  has  been 
taken,  the  lands  should  remain  in  the 
public  domain.  After  more  than  half  a 
century,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  re- 
quire that  the  conditions  for  develop- 
ing a  public  resource  emphasize  dili- 
gent development  rather  than  land 
speculation. 

This  bill  needs  to  be  reported  so  the 
House  can  endorse  it  and  it  can  be 
transferred  to  the  Senate  as  soon  as 
possible.  I  believe  it  may  take  the  next 
l'/2  years  to  get  Members  of  that 
august  body  to  focus  on  which  is  more 
important  to  them— principle  or  prac- 
ticality. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
legislation. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Young]. 

(Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  appreciate  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  and  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  bringing  a  bill  to  the 
floor  that  should  never  become  law. 
This  is  bad  legislation.  It  is  taking 
without  compensation. 

We  have  heard  that  it  is  supposed  to 
be  a  bill  that  keeps  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury from  being  robbed.  That  is  untrue. 
It  is  not  factual. 

We  have  heard  that  there  would  be 
condos  built  if  it  did  not  pass  the  bill, 
that  it  would  be  land  used  illegally  or 
used  for  other  purposes  than  the 
mining  law,  and  that  is  not  true. 

D  1040 

In  fact,  right  now  those  that  have  le- 
gitimate or  pending  claims  on  oil  shale 
land  have  given  up  the  right  of  the 
surface  use,  which  retains  it  in  wildlife 
use  and  recreational  use,  and  the 
beauty  and  the  scenery,  so  let  us  just 
put  that  aside.  It  cannot  be  used  for 
those  purposes  of  condos  and  private 
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exploration  for  surface  rights,  ski  re- 
sorts, et  cetera. 

What  we  are  going  here  today.  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  through  this  legislation 
on  behalf  of  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee is  taking  away  from  an 
American  citizen  what  is  his  right.  A 
right,  possibly  given  to  him  through 
inheritance  from  his  grandfather, 
maybe  his  father,  but  a  right  under 
existing  law.  I  think  even  yesterday  we 
saw  some  of  that  that  we  are  prosecut- 
ing, harassing  and  stretching  the 
imagination  of  existing  law  to  fit 
today's  mode,  today's  special  interest. 
That  is  exactly  what  this  is.  It  is  inter- 
est from  the  environmental  communi- 
ty to  take  and  put  that  land  into  Fed- 
eral ownership  totally  without  com- 
pensation to  the  private  sector. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  suggest  that  is 
terribly  wrong,  and  let  us  keep  repeat- 
ing something  here.  Under  present 
law,  yes,  $2.50  per  acre  on  oil  shale 
that  is  beneath  the  surface,  and  under 
this  law  we  raise  that  to  $2,000  a  year, 
per  acre.  I  do  not  know  how  many 
Members  have  ever  seen  this  land.  A 
person  could  not  raise  a  rabbit  on  an 
acre  of  this  land.  This  is  why  it  is 
worth  $2.50  an  acre.  That  is  the  price 
of  rabbit  in  today's  market,  but  Mem- 
bers certainly  cannot  raise  $2,000  per 
acre,  per  year,  to  try  per  claim,  to  try 
to  take  and  to  meet  a  requirement  in  a 
bill  that  is  being  passed  today,  or 
$5,000  an  acre.  That  is  what  we  are 
saying  that  the  proponents  of  this  bill, 
that  what  we  are  doing  here  is  fair. 

I  can  suggest  to  Members  of  the 
legal  profession  we  have  enough  of 
those  around  here.  Frankly,  too  many, 
and  those  that  are  listening  to  this 
program,  please  get  out  your  note- 
books, you  will  have  a  job  from  now 
until  eternity  because  you  cannot, 
even  under  today's  lax  laws  for  Ameri- 
can citizens,  take  without  compensa- 
tion, and  we  try  every  day  in  this  Con- 
gress. There  will  be  other  bills  on  this 
floor  later  on  that,  in  fact,  will  try  to 
take  jobs.  They  will  try  to  take  con- 
tracts, they  will  try  to  take  away  again 
without  compensation,  and  that  is  not 
the  American  way,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Some  Members  in  this  body  may  think 
this  is  the  right  thing  and  in  the  na- 
tional interest,  and  some  Members 
may  be  conveying  this  concept  of 
direct  legislation  for  supposedly  the 
interest  groups,  saying  this  is  a  right 
thing  to  do  today,  but  it  is  not  done 
without  pay. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Members  tried  this 
once.  Mr.  Andrus,  the  famous  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  that  individual 
that  did,  frankly,  did  great  damage  to 
my  State  under  that  President  what's- 
his-name  that  took  land  away  from  my 
miners  and  took  land  away  from  my 
hunters  and  trappers  and  Alaskan  citi- 
zens for  the  national  interest,  the  only 
nation  in  the  world  supposed  to  be 
free  and  we  are  going  in  the  opposite 
direction  of  those  that  are  not  free. 


Mr.  Chairman,  he  tried  that  and  we 
took  him  to  court  and  we  won  it. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from 
Idaho  that  once  again  a  solution  to 
this  problem,  he  has  suggested  it  in 
the  committee,  offered  an  amendment, 
was  rejected.  Let  Members  stop  this 
once  and  for  all.  Either  put  up  or  shut 
up,  and  that  was  defeated  in  commit- 
tee because  they  are  locked  into  a 
piece  of  legislation  that  will  never 
become  law,  and  if  so,  will  be  taken  to 
court,  and  if  so  will  probably  lose  in 
court,  and  we  are  back  to  square  one. 
So  I  am  asking  my  colleagues  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle,  in  the  kinder  and 
gentler  era  of  time,  after  yesterday,  to 
start  listening  to  some  reality,  start  lis- 
tening, do  Members  want  to  solve  a 
problem  or  do  Members  want  to  per- 
petuate a  problem?  Do  Members  want 
to  protect  the  lands?  Do  Members 
want  to  nationalize  them?  Do  Mem- 
bers want  our  industries  and  our  re- 
sources to  be  owned  by  the  Federal 
Government  so  they  can  do  damage  to 
it  environmentally  without  any  reck- 
oning, without  any  understanding,  or 
do  Members  want  responsible  parties 
to  be  in  charge,  yes,  and  with  that  70 
barrels  of  oil  is  needed,  possibly  will 
use  it. 

I  am  not  very  excited  about  it. 
Frankly,  I  question  shale  because  it 
takes  a  tremendous  amount  of  water 
to  produce,  but  when  a  man,  under  the 
1872  mining  law  went  out  and  found 
this  commodity.  It  was  declared  as  a 
mineral,  and  filed  under  that  law  a 
claim  and  net,  that  expenditure  was 
deeded  was  $2.50  per  claim,  and  he 
deeded  that  to  his  son,  and  he  kept  it 
up  in  the  hopes  that  someday  it  would 
be  worth  something.  He  did  not  build 
any  condos,  and  then  he  deeded  that 
to  his  son  and  he  kept  up  the  claim  to 
be  told,  today  that,  "You  are  going  to 
have  to  pay  $5,000  per  claim  versus 
$100  per  claim,"  is  wrong.  Dead  wrong, 
if  Members  believe  in  our  system. 

Again,  for  the  proponents  of  this 
law,  if  members  do  not  believe  it,  let  us 
take  off  the  wraps  and  expose  our- 
selves to  what  we  are.  We  are  a  Con- 
gress that  wants  to  nationalize  every- 
thing. Let  us  not  kid  ourselves.  That  is 
what  we  are  doing  here  today.  We  are 
nationalizing  a  resource.  The  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  said  that.  He  said, 
in  fact,  when  we  need  that  oil  we  will 
go  get  it.  Who  is  "we"?  It  ought  to 
belong  to  the  Federal  Government, 
not  the  private  sector.  Well,  that  is 
the  kind  of  conversation  I  do  not  like, 
under  democracy.  We  sit  as  a  House  of 
the  people,  and  I  have  not  heard  any 
person  out  there  in  the  public  other 
than  a  small  special  interest  group 
that  usually  starts  with  an  F,  S,  or  W. 
They  say  they  speak  for  the  people. 
They  want  to  nationalize  our  re- 
sources so  the  Government  can  con- 
trol it,  and  I  would  respect  them  a 
great  deal  more,  those  special  interest 
groups,  if  they  were  to  say  that,  but 


no,  they  will  go  to  the  people  in  Phila- 
delphia and  L.A.  and  Atlanta  and  all 
those  big  cities  where  most  of  those 
people,  unfortunately,  have  never  seen 
a  jackrabbit  running  across  the  prai- 
rie, do  not  understand  the  wild  of  the 
West.  They  will  say: 

We  are  protecting  citizens  from  those  ter- 
rible land  barons  that  want  to  rape  and 
scrape  and  run.  We  want  to  save  that  land 
which  is  yours  for  you. 

They  forget  to  tell  them  they  are 
taking  without  compensation.  They 
forget  to  tell  them  they  are  taking 
away  a  right  that  was  under  existing 
law. 

I  have  a  strange,  strange  philosophy 
of  being  in  Congress  for  17  years  that 
we  have  to  possibly  think  about  the 
law.  We  have  to  possibly  think  that 
maybe  those  that  acted  under  law  that 
was  written  during  the  time  of  this  act 
ought  to  be  listened  to.  They  ought  to, 
in  fact,  be  heard.  They  ought  to.  in 
fact,  be  not  only  listened  to  and  heard 
but  they  ought,  in  fact,  be  protected 
and  provided  for  under  a  law  passed 
by    this   Congress.    Now,    any   future 
people,  that  is  a  different  story,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  will  not  argue  that.  Any 
future  claims,  I  really  would  not  argue 
that  on  oil  shale.  But  there  is  a  sense 
of  deep-seededness  that  should  prevail 
in  this  House,  and  I  do  not  see  it  here 
today.  I  do  not  see  it  in  many  pieces  of 
legislation  that  come  on  this  floor  be- 
cause they  change  the  rules  of  the  ball 
game.  NBA  playoffs,  and  they  decide 
because  Mr.  Jordan  was  such  a  great 
player  they  are  going  to  take  and  tie 
one  leg  behind  his  back  so  he  can  play 
equally  and  change  the  rules  of  the 
ball  game,  and  then  when  the  other 
teams  wins,  that  Detroit  Piston  group 
wins,   they   can  say,   look,   we   are   a 
better    team.    That    is    not    how    we 
should  be  doing  business.  If  that  was 
to  happen  today  there  would  be  the 
greatest  outcry  in  the  world,  but  that 
is  what  Members  are  doing  here  today. 
Members  are  taking  a  legitimate  claim 
applicant  and  putting  him  out  of  busi- 
ness   because    he    cannot    meet    that 
price  that  is  being  set  forth  in  this  bill. 
I  can  suggest  to  my  good  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  that  I  understand 
he  has  good  coal  deposits  and  energy 
deposits  in  his  State,  and  I  support 
him   in   those   efforts,   but   this   goes 
beyond  coal  and  goes  beyond  oil  shale. 
This  goes  to  the  heart  of  our  democra- 
cy, and  that  is  giving  the  individual, 
that  person  that  acted  under  existing 
law,  the  protection  that  we  guaranteed 
him  under  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  going  to  urge 
my  colleagues  to  vote  against  this  leg- 
islation, to  listen  to  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Craig],  try  to  solve 
this  problem  wherever  we  can  legiti- 
mately and  remind  my  colleagues  this 
is  not  the  same  bill  that  passed  the 
House,  I  believe  2  years  ago,  exactly 
the  same  time. 
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Compared  to  that  bill,  today's  bill  is 
like  a  wart;  it  just  kept  growing  and 
growing,  and  I  am  talking  about  a  seed 
wart.  It  got  worse  and  it  got  worse  and 
it  got  worse. 

So  I  am  asking  my  colleagues,  when 
they  come  down  and  look  on  that  little 
podium  in  front  of  us  and  say,  "My,  I 
voted  for  that  bill  the  last  time.  I  had 
better  vote  for  it  this  time,"  to  listen 
when  I  say,  "it  ain't  the  same  bill.  This 
is  a  big  wart,  and  it  is  a  bad  one." 

I  am  going  to  suggest.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  we  ought  to  start  really 
again  thinking  of  that  one  person  that 
acted  in  legitimate  good  faith  under 
the  law,  not  in  the  national  interest.  I 
heard  a  man  say  that  way  back  during 
the  "kitchen"  debates,  and  that  was 
not  on  our  side. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  start  thinking 
of  the  one  American  that  needs  a  voice 
in  this  Congress,  the  one  that  has  a  le- 
gitimate right  to  what  his  forefathers 
conveyed  to  him. 

Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  I  yield  time  to 
the  next  speaker.  I  just  want  to 
remind  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Alaska,  who  just  tried  to  bring 
everything  into  this  debate  under  the 
sun,  including  sports  and  basketball, 
to  try  to  confuse  this  issue,  that  the 
lands  in  issue  in  this  particular  legisla- 
tion are  all  public  lands.  They  are 
lands  owned  by  the  American  taxpay- 
er. That  is  what  they  are  trying  to  ad- 
dress, not  any  private  lands  that  have 
been  handed  down  from  generation  to 
generation. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RAHALL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, they  are  private  in  the  sense  that 
the  person  applied  and  made  an  appli- 
cation for  a  claim  under  law.  That  is 
law.  The  gentleman  may  not  know 
this,  being  from  West  Virginia,  but  he 
should  know.  In  the  West,  that  to  me 
is  a  law  unto  itself,  because  the  Con- 
gress passed  it.  The  gentleman  should 
not  tell  me  they  are  public  lands,  be- 
cause they  are  not  public  lands  until 
you  take  them  from  them.  That  is 
when  they  become  public  lands. 

Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  had  listened  to  my  opening 
statement  and  tried  to  understand  it 
rather  than  trying  to  confuse  it,  he 
would  know  there  are  three  separate 
classes  that  we  establish  in  this  bill, 
and  those  have  complied  with  every 
regulation.  They  have  complied  with 
the  regulations  in  the  whole  process. 
We  are  not  touching  them  at  all. 
Those  that  have  applied  for  patents 
can  go  ahead  with  that  process,  and 
once  they  are  found  to  be  valid,  they 
can  obtain  those  patents. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Trafi- 
cant]. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  this 
time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  saddened  to  see 
that  we  have  two  energy  leaders  in  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Craig]  and  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Rahall],  who  are 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  issue.  Some- 
times that  happens  around  here. 
Maybe  history  will  let  us  know  which 
one  is  right. 

I  come  here  to  speak  from  a  differ- 
ent perspective,  and  that  basically  is 
that  I  believe  we  have  too  much  land 
sitting  by  idly,  not  being  put  into  pro- 
duction in  this  country,  and  as  a  result 
we  are  being  held  hostage  for  foreign 
interests.  I  think  our  trade  imbalance 
is  about  $30  billion  in  the  red  for 
OPEC  oil  this  year.  In  the  last  few 
months  we  had  a  $5  increase  per 
barrel  of  oil,  which  means  that  there 
will  be  another  $1.5  billion  or  $1.6  bil- 
lion tacked  on  to  the  trade  deficit  for 
foreign  oil  this  coming  year. 

When  I  came  to  Congress  as  a 
member  of  the  Science  and  Space 
Technology  Committee  and  the  Sub- 
committee on  Energy,  Research  and 
Development,  I  took  a  look  at  the  oil 
shale  situation,  and  let  me  just  tell  it 
like  it  is.  At  that  time  there  was  $10 
million  in  the  budget  as  a  line  item  for 
western  oil  shale.  I  have  never  pro- 
fessed to  be  an  expert  on  anything.  I 
have  a  rough  time  doing  my  taxes.  But 
there  was  no  money  for  the  vast  Devo- 
nian Eastern  oil  shale  reserves.  All  the 
money  is  going  out  west. 

The  oil  trapped  in  shale  rock  out 
west  is  deep  below  the  crust  of  the 
Earth.  It  has  to  be  mined  off,  it  has  to 
be  recovered,  there  are  not  transmis- 
sion lines,  there  are  no  energy  consum- 
ers, and  $10  million  is  going  out  there. 

I  know  that  all  of  this  is  not  perti- 
nent to  the  bill,  but  I  will  get  to  it.  I 
asked  for  $1  million  for  an  Eastern  De- 
vonian R&D  program  for  oil  shale  re- 
serves. Let  me  tell  you  what  that 
amounts  to.  In  the  State  of  Ohio  alone 
there  is  a  30-year  supply  of  oil  for 
America  without  needing  another  drop 
from  any  foreign  country  or  any  other 
State  in  the  Union.  That  is  just  in 
shale  rock  in  Ohio,  30  years  of  oil  for 
America,  but  no  one  is  going  after  it. 
Congress  did  not  even  see  fit  to  do 
that,  even  though  it  had  all  the  indus- 
try and  all  the  pipelines  around  hit 
and  it  is  up  closer  to  the  Earth's  sur- 
face. But  there  was  no  money  because 
the  western  politicians  had  taken  the 
money.  That  is  it,  and  I  mean  no  of- 
fense. 

Now  we  have  $1  million.  The  gentle- 
woman from  Tennessee  [Mrs.  Lloyd], 
one  of  the  best  chairpersons  in  this 
House,  helped  in  that  initiative.  Now 
we  have  an  aggressive  eastern  oil  shale 
R«&D. 


Here  is  the  purpose  of  my  talk  here 
today.  I  listened  very  carefully  to  the 
gentleman  from  Idaho  because  I  think 
he  is  a  leader  on  this  issue.  My  con- 
cern is  that  at  $250  an  acre  people  are 
speculating  on  holding  and  controlling 
land,  not  in  taking  the  oil  out  of  the 
ground. 

I  do  not  like  these  high  fees.  The 
gentleman  from  Alaska  may  be  right.  I 
do  not  know.  All  I  know  is  that  Amer- 
ica is  sitting  by,  not  developing  our 
own  energy  program,  and  as  a  result 
we  are  importing  energy.  That  is  fool- 
ish. We  have  coal,  we  have  oil,  and  it  is 
time  that  we  start  using  those  re- 
sources. It  is  time  we  started  putting 
some  money  into  that.  We  are  getting 
competitive.  We  are  taking  oil  out  of 
shale  rock.  We  are  starting  to  get 
sulfur  and  nitrogen  out  of  coal.  We  are 
beginning  to  coprocess  and  find  the 
positive  synergistic  results  of  shale,  oil 
and  coal. 

That  is  what  we  should  be  doing 
here.  We  should  not  be  debating  shale 
oil.  We  should  be  promulgating  an 
energy  policy  for  America  because  we 
need  one  desperately. 

So  hopefully  today  when  we  are  fin- 
ished we  will  not  be  dealing  with  spec- 
ulators. Maybe  in  the  future  we  will  be 
dealing  with  earthmovers  and  bulldoz- 
ers. That  is  what  this  country  needs 
more  than  speculation.  It  needs  some- 
body getting  at  those  reserves. 

Being  from  the  east,  I  would  be 
probably  the  last  person  to  be  knowl- 
edgeable about  the  dynamics  that  con- 
cern western  oil  shale  claim  holders, 
and  I  am  to  a  degree  concerned  about 
the  fact  that  some  of  the  western 
people  are  in  fact  opposed  to  this  initi- 
ative. But  in  the  end  result— and  I  do 
not  like  the  higher  fees— I  have  to  sup- 
port this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  time  that 
we  develop  an  energy  policy,  and  I 
think  we  have  to  look  toward  the  do- 
mestic production  of  energy  through 
oil  trapped  in  shale  rock  and  coal.  We 
need  that  desperately  in  my  area.  We 
need  it  desperately  for  the  country, 
and  I  hope  that  history  will  find  the 
decision  we  make  in  the  House  today 
is  favorable,  and  that  it  will  stand  up 
in  the  courts. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion,  let  me 
say  that  I  do  not  know  what  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Sierra  Club  is  on  the  pend- 
ing legislation. 

The  gentleman  from  Alaska  has  al- 
luded to  what  he  defines  as  ""special 
interests"  that  have  had  a  say  in  this 
bill.  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
we  have  consulted  with  the  National 
Wildlife  Federation  composed  of  hun- 
ters and  trappers,  and  we  have  con- 
sulted with  small  oil  companies  in  the 
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drafting  of  this  legislation.  They  are 
perhaps  not  as  big  as  Exxon,  but  we 
have  consulted  with  those  small  com- 
panies. We  have  consulted  with  repre- 
sentatives of  claimants  that  have  been 
before  our  committee.  We  have  had  a 
very  open  process. 

The  House  did  pass  very  similar  leg- 
islation, not  exactly  2  years  ago,  but 
on  June  2,  1987.  At  that  time  the 
House  passed  the  bill  by  a  rollcall  vote 
of  295  to  93.  and  that  was  similar  legis- 
lation. So  the  issue  has  been  before 
the  House  for  some  time.  It  has  re- 
ceived a  very  fair  and  open  hearing  in 
the  subcommittee,  and  I  believe  that 
we  have  heard  from  all  sides. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Alaska  and  the  gentleman  from  Idaho 
have  addressed  the  issue  of  taking  in 
the  pending  legislation.  The  gentle- 
man from  Idaho  has  referred  to  vari- 
ous court  cases,  and  the  question  is 
raised:  Is  it  constitutional  to  prohibit 
the  issuance  of  a  patent  for  mining 
claims? 

I  would  respond  to  these  charges 
against  this  legislation  by  saying  that 
if  no  patent  application  has  been  filed 
and  the  procedures  for  filing  a  patent 
application  have  not  been  fully  com- 
plied with,  there  is  no  violation  of  any 
constitutional  right  in  legislatively  de- 
nying the  issuance  of  a  patent. 

As  one  court  put  it,  mining  claims 
are  a  "unique  form  of  property"  which 
are  valid  against  other  claimants  and 
the  United  States  only  if  there  has 
been  a  discovery  of  a  valuable  mineral 
and  if  other  statutory  requirements 
have  been  met.  In  effect,  an  unpatent- 
ed mining  claim  represents  a  posses- 
sory right. 

However,  there  have  been  a  number 
of  court  decisions  which  clearly  indi- 
cate that  Congress  can  extinguish  a 
claimant's  ability  to  obtain  a  patent 
under  the  Mining  Law  of  1872  as  long 
as  the  possessory  right  represented  by 
the  claim  is  preserved. 

The  law  is  well  settled  in  that  a 
vested  right  to  a  patent  does  not  arise 
until  there  has  been  full  compliance 
with  the  procedures  set  forth  in  the 
mining  law  for  obtaining  a  patent. 

As  such,  a  claimholder  who  does  not 
carry  his  claims  to  patent,  as  the  Su- 
preme Court  noted  in  Best  versus 
Humboldt  Plasser  Mining  Co.,  takes 
the  risk  that  his  claims  will  no  longer 
support  the  issuance  of  a  patent. 
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For  example,  in  Alaska  Miners 
versus  Andrus,  the  court  ruled  that 
holders  of  unpatented  claims  have  no 
right  to  require  the  Government  to 
hold  open  indefinitely  the  option  to 
apply  for  a  patent  and  that  the  land 
embraced  in  an  unpatented  claim  re- 
mains subject  to  the  disposing  power 
of  Congress. 

This  matter  was  also  tested  in  Preese 
versus  United  States,  a  case  which  in- 
volved the  law  that  established  the 


Sawtooth  National  Recreation  Area. 
This  statute  contained  a  provision 
which  prohibited  the  issuance  of  pat- 
ents for  mining  claims.  In  other  words, 
it  expressly  terminated  the  ability  of 
existing  claimholders  to  proceed  to 
patent. 

According  to  the  court  in  this  case,  a 
vested  right  to  a  patent  "does  not  arise 
until  there  has  been  full  compliance 
with  the  extensive  procedures  set 
forth  in  the  Federal  mining  laws  for 
the  obtaining  of  a  patent." 

The  plaintiff  in  this  case  had  not 
even  taken  the  first  step  toward  ob- 
taining a  patent  and  the  court  found 
that  the  statute  in  question,  which 
denied  the  option  to  apply  for  a 
patent,  could  not  be  deemed  the  di- 
vestment of  a  property  interest. 

H.R.  2392,  while  prohibiting  the  is- 
suance of  patents  for  those  oil-shale 
claims  for  which  no  patent  application 
was  made  prior  to  the  introduction 
date  of  H.R.  643.  that  is  its  predeces- 
sor to  this  bill;  however,  no  further 
patent  applications  were  filed  between 
the  time  of  the  introduction  of  H.R. 
643  and  the  current  legislation.  This 
bill  does  preserve  the  possessory  right 
of  the  claimholders  by  giving  them  the 
option  of  having  their  claims  convert- 
ed to  oil-shale  leases,  or  continuing  to 
hold  the  claims  under  a  new  diligent 
development  requirement. 

In  response  to  the  question  about 
"window  of  opportunity,"  the  gentle- 
man from  Idaho  addressed  this  in  the 
subcommittee  in  trying  to  say  that  we 
have  not  given  a  window  of  opportuni- 
ty during  which  these  unpatented 
claimholders  can  file  patent  applica- 
tions, I  would  respond  that  we  have 
been  more  than  fair  and  more  than 
reasonably  patient  with  these  claim- 
holders.  These  claims  were  located  be- 
tween 1915  and  1918.  As  such,  they 
have  had  a  74-to-75-year  window  of  op- 
portunity already. 

I  would  note  that  even  after  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior came  out  and  told  these  claim- 
holders  to  file  a  patent  application 
and  take  action,  as  Jim  Cason  did  in 
March  1988,  and  they  still  did  not  do 
so,  then  I  would  suggest  they  have  no 
intention  of  doing  so. 

And,  this  legislation  should  not  come 
as  any  surprise  to  these  claimholders. 
We  first  considered  an  oil-shale  bill 
during  the  second  session  of  the  99th 
Congress,  then  again  during  the  100th 
Congress.  So  frankly,  I  would  say  that 
these  claimholders  do  not  think  they 
have  valid  claims,  and  that  is  why 
they  never  have  filed  for  patent. 

This  legislation  seeks  to  preserve 
public  ownership  of  public  lands.  It 
does  so  by  prohibiting  the  issuance  of 
patents  except  in  two  instances:  where 
the  right  to  patent  has  already  been 
vested  and  where  we  have,  in  the  spirit 
of  compromise,  provided  for  a  patent 
limited  only  to  the  oil  shale  to  claim- 


holders  who  have  already  filed  an  ap- 
plication. 

But  for  the  most  part,  these  lands 
would  be  maintained  in  public  owner- 
ship. In  fact,  if  all  of  these  claims  are 
found  valid— and  that  is  a  very  big  if— 
I  want  to  stress  that  even  then  79  per- 
cent of  all  the  acreage  embraced  by 
claims  today  would  not  receive  a 
patent  of  any  type.  An  additional  18 
percent  of  the  acreage  could  receive  a 
limited  patent  to  the  subsurface  oil 
shale  estate. 

This  means  that  H.R.  2392  provides 
for  public  ownership  and  multiple  use 
values  for  a  total  of  97  percent  of  the 
affected  acreage.  Any  future  "window 
of  opportunity,"  however,  seeks  to  pri- 
vatize as  much  public  land  as  possible 
by  allowing  the  claimholders  to  file 
patent  applications  with  the  land  to  be 
sold  off  for  only  $2.50  an  acre. 

So  this  is  the  fundamental  differ- 
ence between  our  approaches.  Privat- 
ization of  public  lands  at  fire  sale 
prices,  or  managing  public  lands  for 
their  multiple-use  values  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  public  and  future  genera- 
tions to  come. 

Naturally,  I  believe  the  bill  as  con- 
currently formulated  better  preserves 
the  public  interest  in  this  matter.  I 
also  believe  that  the  people  of  this 
country  have  been  more  than  patient 
and  more  than  fair  to  these  claim- 
holders. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  say  as  to  the  revenue  effects  of 
this  particular  legislation  that  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  in  re- 
sponse to  a  position  on  this  legislation 
has  stated  that  receipts  could  be  as 
high  as  $99  million  in  1990  under  the 
current  legislation  and  $6  million  a 
year  thereafter.  They  are  likely  to  be 
much  less  than  that,  probably  less 
than  $50  million  over  the  1994  period, 
that  is  in  later  years.  Some  of  these  re- 
ceipts would  be  shared  with  the  State. 
Potential  costs  of  up  to  $4  million 
would  partially  offset  the  receipts,  but 
the  net  effect  of  the  bill  is  likely  to  be 
a  net  reduction  in  outlays. 

So  I  conclude  by  saying  this  bill  is  a 
revenue  producer.  It  is  a  bill  that  is 
fair.  It  is  a  process  that  has  been  open 
and  the  bill  seeks  to  protect  the  public 
interest  and  protect  the  uses  of  our 
land  for  our  future  generations  to 
come. 

I  want  to  say  in  conclusion  that  our 
full  committee  chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  [Mr.  Udall),  has 
been  most  helpful  and  his  leadership 
has  guided  us  through  every  delibera- 
tion on  this  legislation.  I  will  ask 
under  general  leave,  of  course,  that  his 
statement  be  made  a  part  of  the 
Record. 

I  also  wish  to  conunend  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Miller], 
who  has  been  very  instrumental  in 
drafting  this  legislation  and  likewise  is 
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submitting  testimony  in  support  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  that  the  House 
once  again  pass  this  legislation. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
remain  concerned  about  the  effective  date  of 
this  legislation.  In  fairness,  it  should  be  effec- 
tive as  of  ttie  date  of  passage.  In  voting  for 
the  measure,  it  is  my  hope  that  this  matter 
may  be  corrected  In  the  Senate  delitierations. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
nse  in  support  of  H.R.  2392,  a  bill  relating  to 
oil-shale  claims. 

This  bill  is  a  much  needed — and  overdue — 
reform  in  the  way  we  deal  with  unpatented  oil- 
shale  claims. 

The  bill  should  stop  speculation  in  oil-shale 
claims.  We  have  a  situation  now  where  oil- 
shale  lands  have  been  acquired  for  S2.50  an 
acre  and  then  sold  to  developers,  ski  resorts, 
and  others,  for  enormous  profits.  We  all  know 
that  the  Interior  Department  transferred  title  to 
oil-shale  lands  in  Colorado— some  82,000 
acres  for  $2.50  an  acre.  A  large  portion  of  this 
land  was  resold  to  oil  companies  for  some 
$37  million.  This  is  nothing  but  a  bargain- 
basement  giveaway  of  public  lands 

The  bill  is  fair.  It  protects  the  rights  of  claim- 
holders  to  develop  valid  claims.  The  condi- 
tions of  this  development  are  changed — but  in 
a  reasonable  way  which  reflects  present  day 
prices. 

The  bill  also  should  end  the  longstanding 
controversy  over  the  status  of  1 ,600  unpatent- 
ed oil-shale  claims.  These  claims  cover  over 
250,000  acres  in  three  Western  States.  My 
major  concern  is  that  the  title  to  this  land 
could  be  transferred  out  of  Federal  owner- 
ship— and  that  the  land  could  be  sold  for  a 
substantial  private  profit. 

I  understand  that  some  opponents  of  this 
bill  claim  it  is  unfair  because  we  are  "chang- 
ing the  rules  in  midstream."  This  bill  affects 
some  1,600  claims— all  staked  prior  to  1920 
Little  oil-shale  development  has  occurred  on 
these  lands.  Seventy  or  more  years  have 
passed  since  these  claims  were  first  made.  It 
is  unlikely  that  the  claimholders  would  expect 
that  the  old  rules  and  conditions  would  apply 
forever.  This  has  rrot  happened  in  any  other 
facet  of  our  lives  or  business,  so  why  should 
they  be  exempt  from  the  relatively  modest 
Changes  this  bill  makes? 

It  Is  clear  to  me  that  the  time  has  come  to 
put  a  little  present  day  reality  In  our  mining 
laws  and  practices.  The  oil-shale  bill  is  a  good 
first  step  In  that  direction. 

I  urge  all  of  you  to  join  with  me  in  passing 
this  bill. 

Mr.  UOALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  nse  in  support 
of  H.R.  2392  and  I  want  to  make  a  very  brief 
statement  regarding  the  bill  we  are  now  con- 
Siderir>g. 

In  my  congressional  career  few,  if  any, 
issues  fiave  been  more  controversial,  more  In- 
volved and  the  subject  of  more  litigation,  court 
suits.  Supreme  Court  decisions  and  adminis- 
trative actk}ns  and  reaction  than  oil  shale. 

I  do  not  Intend  to  give  a  history  of  this  prob- 
lem. It  is  well  known.  The  popular  t>elief  Is  that 
we  are  selling  land  at  $2.50  per  acre.  I  will 
only  suggest  that  after  some  70  years,  since 
04l  shale  became  a  leasable  rather  than  a  lo- 
catable  mineral.  II  Is  high  time  the  Congress 
put  this  issue  to  t>ed  once  and  for  all. 


Most  of  these  claims  were  located  between 
1915  and  1920.  Yet  In  the  70  years  since 
1920  not  one  single  barrel  of  shale  oil  has 
been  produced  on  a  commercial  basis.  Yes, 
shale  oil  has  been  extracted  experimentally. 
Yes,  the  method  of  extraction  is  well  known. 
But,  as  yet,  there  has  been  no  commercial 
production  of  shale  oil.  Let  me  indulge  in  a 
slight  exaggeration,  but  one  that  will  make  a 
point.  The  extraction  of  shale  oil  from  oil  shale 
is  not  entirely  unlike  the  extraction  of  gold 
from  sea  water.  There  are  millions  of  tons  of 
gold  in  sea  water;  the  method  of  extraction  Is 
known;  it  just  costs  too  much.  Gold  from  sea 
water  is  not  now,  and  probably  never  will  be, 
commercial.  It  appears  to  me  that  this  is  also 
the  situation  with  oil  shale.  It  is  not  now  com- 
mercial and  It  appears  unlikely  that  it  ever  will 
be,  unless  we  have  a  crisis  of  a  magnitude  no 
one  can  anticipate.  Even  then  it  appears  coal 
has  the  advantage  to  become  commercial 
t)efore  oil  shale. 

I  also  would  like  to  point  out  that  If  the  oil- 
shale  claimants  are  so  eager  they  can  begin 
shale-oil  production  tomorrow— with  my  bless- 
ing. A  patent  to  the  land  or  the  minerals  is  not 
necessary  to  mine  and  produce  shale  oil. 
They  have  every  right  to  begin  production  Im- 
mediately if  they  have  a  valid  claim.  Even 
after  holding  this  land  for  70  years  they  have 
not  produced  one  barrel  of  shale  oil  that  is 
competitive  with  other  energy  sources.  This 
alone  should  tell  us  something  about  this  so- 
called  valuable  resource.  Should  we  wait  an- 
other 70  or  100  years?  I  think  it  is  high  time 
Congress  resolved  this  issue.  Neither  the  ad- 
ministrative or  judicial  branches  of  Govern- 
ment can  solve  this  problem.  It  is  our  job.  Lets 
do  it  now. 

Let  me  point  out  that  if  the  same  discovery 
Standards  that  are  applied  to  oil-shale  mining 
claims  were  applied  to  other  minerals,  such  as 
gold,  silver,  and  copper,  there  would  not  be  a 
mountain  top  or  a  valley  in  the  Western  States 
that  would  not  be  covered  by  so-called  valid 
mining  claims.  This  ridiculous  standard  has 
been  blindly  followed  for  many  years.  The 
mining  law  of  1872  was  not  meant  to  be  dis- 
torted In  this  fashion.  Unfortunately,  it  has 
been  approved  by  several  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions, as  well  as  several  administrations. 
The  mining  laws  were  not  enacted  to  permit 
land  to  be  indefinitely  without  mineral  produc- 
tion. 

It  will  take  major  concessions  by  both  the 
Government  and  the  oil-shale  claimants  to  re- 
solve this  issue.  But  unless  these  concessions 
are  made  we  will  probably  be  litigating  this 
Issue  for  the  next  70  years. 

It  is  my  understanding  such  a  compromise 
may  be  In  the  works.  I  hope  this  opportunity 
will  not  t>e  lost.  Without  going  Into  detail.  It  is 
my  feeling  that  If  a  scenario  can  be  worked 
out  whereby  valid  oil-shale  claimants  get  the 
right  to  the  oil  shale  and  associated  minerals 
and  the  Government  retains  the  rights  to  the 
surface  a  great  deal  will  be  accomplished 
This  would  involve  a  major  concession  on  the 
part  of  both  oil-shale  claimants  and  the  Gov- 
ernment. But,  in  my  opinion,  it  may  well  be  the 
only  way  to  avoid  a  continuation  of  unfortu- 
nate past  history.  Again,  only  Congress  can 
take  the  necessary  legislative  action  to  bring 
about  this  result.  Such  a  compromise  would 
avoid  the  situation  that  has  long  plagued  this 


situation;  that  is  selling  land  at  $2.50  per  acre, 
including  the  surface  and  the  minerals. 

I  think  H.R.  2392  is  headed  in  the  right  di- 
rection. I  hope  we  can  pass  this  bill  and  put 
this  issue  to  rest  once  and  for  all. 

Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Montgomery).  Pursuant  to  the  rule, 
the  bill  is  considered  under  the  5- 
minute  rule  by  sections  and  each  sec- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  having  been 
read. 

The  Clerk  will  designate  section  1. 

The  text  of  section  1  is  as  follows: 

H.R.  2392 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SKtTION  I.  FI.NniN'CS. 

The  Congress  finds  that: 

( 1 )  Certain  oil  shale  mining  claims  were 
located  pursuant  to  the  General  Mining  Act 
of  May  10,  1872,  before  enactment  of  the 
Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  February  25,  1920. 
which  provides  for  the  leasing  of  that  min- 
eral. 

(2)  Section  37  of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act 
permitted  oil  shale  claims  that  were  "main- 
tained in  compliance  with  the  laws  under 
which  initiated"  to  be  perfected  under  such 
laws. 

(3)  The  holders  of  those  oil  shale  claims 
that  have  not  been  patented  have  been  af- 
forded ample  opportunity  to  apply  for  pat- 
ents over  the  last  69  years  but  have  failed  to 
take  such  action. 

(4)  Both  the  Mining  Act  of  1872  and  the 
Mineral  Leasing  Act  were  intended  to  ac- 
complish the  development  of  the  mineral 
resources  of  the  Nation,  including  oil  shale. 

(5)  Almost  none  of  the  oil  shale  claims 
have  been  developed  for  their  oil  shale  in 
the  intervening  69  years. 

(6)  The  continued  existence  of  these  oil 
shale  claims  restricts  the  lands  from  the  de- 
velopment of  other  minerals  which  may 
exist  on  the  claimed  lands. 

(7)  The  continued  existence  of  these  oil 
shale  claims  interferes  with  the  effective 
management  of  Federal  lands. 

(8)  Issuing  patents  at  this  time  for  claims 
for  which  a  right  to  patent  has  not  vested 
would  likely  result  in  non-mineral  develop- 
ment contrary  to  the  intent  of  the  Mining 
Act  of  1872  and  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act. 

(9)  The  lands  embraced  in  an  unpatented 
claim  remain  subject  to  the  disposing  power 
of  the  Congress  until  all  conditions  imposed 
by  law  for  issuance  of  a  patent  are  fully  sat- 
isfied. 

(10)  Either  the  conversion  of  valid  oil 
shale  claims  to  leases  or  requiring  diligent 
work  toward  production  on  such  claims,  to- 
gether with  the  cancellation  of  invalid 
claims,  would  promote  mineral  development 
including  for  oil  shale. 

(11)  It  is  in  the  public  interest  for  these 
claims  to  be  brought  to  some  final  resolu- 
tion so  that  Federal  lands  affected  may  be 
properly  managed  for  their  mineral  and 
other  values  in  accordance  with  the  laws 
and  policies  of  the  United  States. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Are 
there  any  amendments  to  section  I? 

If  not,  the  Clerk  will  designate  sec- 
tion 2. 

The  text  of  section  2  is  as  follows: 
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AMENDMKST  TO  THK   MINKKAI,   I.KASINC 
ACT. 

Section  37  of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  (30 
U.S.C.  193)  is  amended  by  inserting  "(a)" 
before  the  first  sentence  and  by  adding  the 
following  new  subsections  at  the  end  there- 
of: 

"(bXl)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
undertake  an  expedited  program  to  deter- 
mine the  validity  of  all  unpatented  oil  shale 
claims  referred  to  in  subsection  (a).  The  ex- 
pedited program  shall  include  an  examina- 
tion of  all  unpatented  oil  shale  claims,  in- 
cluding those  for  which  a  patent  application 
has  not  been  filed.  If  a  claim  is  determined 
to  be  Invalid,  the  Secretary  shall  promptly 
declare  the  claim  to  be  null  and  void  and 
cancel  it. 

•{2)  Not  later  than  30  days  after  the  en- 
actment of  this  subsection  the  Secretary 
shall  publish  proposed  regulations  in  the 
Federal  Register  containing  standards  and 
criteria  for  determining  the  validity  of  all 
unpatented  oil  shale  claims  referred  to  in 
subsection  (a).  Final  regulations  shall  be 
promulgated  within  180  days  after  the  date 
such  proposed  regulations  are  published. 
The  Secretary  shall  make  a  determination 
with  respect  to  the  validity  of  each  such 
claim  within  2  years  after  the  promulgation 
of  such  final  regulations.  In  making  such 
determinations  the  Secretary  shall  give  pri- 
ority to  those  claiHK  which  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  sub- 
section (c)  and  subsection  <f). 

■■<c)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (f), 
after  January  24,  1989.  no  patent  shall  be 
issued  by  the  United  States  for  any  oil  shale 
claim  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  unless 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  determines 
that,  for  the  claim  concerned— 

•■(1)  a  patent  application  was  filed  with 
the  Secretary  on  or  before  January  24,  1989, 
and 

•■(2)  all  requirements  established  under 
sections  2329,  2330.  2331,  2333  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes  (30  U.S.C.  35,  36,  and  37)  were 
fully  complied  with  by  that  date. 

■•(d)(1)  The  holder  of  each  oil  shale  claim 
for  which  no  patent  may  be  issued  by 
reason  of  subsection  (c)  shall  make  an  elec- 
tion under  paragraph  (2)  or  paragraph  (3) 
of  this  subsection.  Not  later  than  30  days 
after  the  enactment  of  this  subsection,  the 
Secretary  shall  notify  the  holder  of  each 
such  claim  of  the  requirement  to  make  such 
election.  The  holder  shall  make  the  election 
by  certified  mail  within  60  days  after  receiv- 
ing such  notification.  Failure  to  make  an 
election  within  such  period,  shall  be  deemed 
conclusively  to  constitute  a  forfeiture  of  the 
claim  and  the  claim  shall  be  null  and  void. 
••(2)  The  holder  of  a  claim  required  to 
make  an  election  under  this  subsection  may 
elect  to  apply  to  the  Secretary  for  a  lease 
under  section  21.  The  Secretary  shall 
promptly  provide  a  lease  application  to  any 
claimholder  who  makes  such  election  and 
the  claimholder  shall  file  an  application  for 
lease  within  90  days  after  receiving  such  ap- 
plication. Upon  receiving  such  an  applica- 
tion the  Secretary  shall  issue  a  lease  to  the 
holder  of  such  claim  for  the  area  covered  by 
the  claim  if  the  claim  is  determined  to  be 
valid.  A  lease  under  this  paragraph  shall  be 
issued  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  21  except  as  follows: 

"(A)  The  term  of  the  lease  shall  be  20 
years  and  for  so  long  thereafter  as  oil  shale 
or  associated  minerals  are  produced  annual- 
ly in  commercial  quantities  from  the  lease. 

"(B)  The  acreage  limitations  contained  in 
section  21(a)  shall  not  apply. 

•(C)  The  first  and  second  provisos  of  sec- 
tion 21(a)  shall  not  apply. 


•'(D)  The  limitation  on  the  number  of 
leases  to  be  granted  to  any  one  person,  asso- 
ciation, or  corporation  contained  in  section 
21(a)  shall  not  apply. 

••(E)  The  phrase  •oil  shale  and  gilsonite'  in 
the  first  sentence  of  section  21(a)  shall  be 
construed  to  include  oil  shale  and  all  other 
associated  minerals. 

•(3)(A)  The  holder  of  a  claim  making  an 
election  under  this  subsection  may  elect  to 
maintain  the  claim  by  complying  with  such 
requirements  as  the  Secretary  shall  pre- 
scribe, by  rule,  to  assure  that,  during  each 
year  that  oil  shale  or  associated  minerals 
are  not  being  produced  from  the  claim  in 
commercial  quantities,  the  holder  of  such 
claim  either  makes  payments  in  lieu  of  dili- 
gent development  under  subparagaph  (B)  or 
expends  an  amount  annually  which— 

••(i)  represents  diligent  efforts  toward  the 
production  of  oil  shale  or  associated  miner- 
als (or  both), 

••(ii)  includes  substantial  work  on  the 
claim,  and 

••(iii)  represents  not  less  than  $5,000  worth 
of  expenditure  on  the  claim. 

••(B)  In  lieu  of  making  the  expenditure  de- 
scribed in  clauses  (i).  (ii),  and  (iii)  in  any 
year,  the  holder  of  such  claim  may  pay  the 
Secretary  an  amount  equal  to  $5,000  for  the 
claim  for  that  year.  Moneys  received  by  the 
Secretary  under  this  subparagraph  shall  be 
disposed  of  in  the  same  manner  as  moneys 
received  pursuant  to  section  35.  except  that 
50  percent  of  such  moneys  shall  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  States  and  50  percent  shall  be 
deposited  in  the  General  Fund  of  the  Treas- 
ury. 

••(C)  The  Secretary  shall  promulgate  a 
final  rule  under  this  paragraph  within  90 
days  after  the  enactment  of  this  subsection. 
The  annual  expenditure  requirement  under 
such  rule  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day 
of  the  first  month  of  September  which 
occurs  more  than  90  days  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  subsection. 

■•(D)  The  Secretary  shall  review  the  ex- 
penditures made  for  each  such  claim  not 
less  frequently  than  annually. 

•■(E)  In  applying  the  provisions  of  section 
314  of  the  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Manage- 
ment Act  of  1976  (43  U.S.C.  1744).  the 
holder  of  a  claim  for  which  an  election 
under  this  paragraph  has  been  made  shall 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(a)(1)  thereof  only  by  filing  (as  provided  in 
such  provisions)  an  affidavit  that  the 
annual  expenditure  (or  annual  payments  in 
lieu  of  diligent  development)  requirements 
of  this  paragraph  have  been  met  with  re- 
spect to  such  claim  or  that  oil  shale  or  asso- 
ciated minerals  are  being  produced  from  the 
claim  in  commercial  quantities. 

"(F)  Failure  to  comply  with  the  require- 
ments of  this  paragraph  and  the  require- 
ments of  such  section  314(a)(1)  shall  be 
deemed  conclusively  to  constitute  a  forfeit- 
ure of  the  claim  and  the  claim  shall  be  null 
and  void.  In  addition,  the  Secretary  shall  de- 
clare a  claim  to  be  null  and  void  and  cancel 
it  on  the  earlier  of  the  following: 

•(i)  The  date  on  which  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  oil  shale  and  associated  min- 
erals are  exhausted. 

••(ii)  The  date  100  years  after  the  date  of 
location  of  the  claim. 

On  the  date  referred  to  in  clause  (ii),  the 
Secretary  shall  make  a  determination  under 
this  subparagraph  and  if  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  oil  shale  or  associated  miner- 
als are  being  produced  in  commercial  quan- 
tities there  shall  be  substituted  for  such 
date  the  date  on  which  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  oil  shale  or  associated  minerals 


cease  to  be  produced  from  the  claim  in  com- 
mercial quantities. 

••(G)  The  provisions  of  sections  4  and  6  of 
the  Act  of  August  13,  1954  (30  U.S.C.  524 
and  526),  popularly  known  as  the  Multiple 
Minerals  Development  Act,  and  the  provi- 
sions of  section  4  of  the  Act  of  July  23,  1955 
(30  U.S.C.  612),  popularly  known  as  the  Sur- 
face Resources  Act.  shall  apply  to  claims  for 
which  an  election  under  this  paragraph  has 
been  made  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the 
same  extent  as  such  provisions  apply  to  the 
mining  claims  referred  to  therein. 

••(e)  In  addition  to  other  applicable  re- 
quirements, any  person  who  holds  a  lease 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (d) 
or  who  maintains  a  claim  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (3)  of  subsection  (d)  or  pursuant  to 
subsection  (f)  shall  be  required,  by  regula- 
tion, to  reclaim  the  site  subject  to  such  lease 
or  claim  and  to  post  a  surety  bond  or  pro- 
vide other  types  of  financial  guarantee  satis- 
factory to  the  Secretary  before  disturbance 
of  the  site  to  insure  such  reclamation.  The 
Secretary  shall  promulgate  such  regulations 
as  may  be  necessary  to  implement  this  sub- 
section. 

••(f)(1)  If  a  patent  application  was  filed 
with  the  Secretary  before  January  24.  1989, 
for  an  oil  shale  claim  referred  to  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  but  all  requirements  established 
under  sections  2329,  2330,  2331,  2333  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  (30  U.S.C.  35,  36.  and  37) 
were  not  fully  complied  with  by  that  date, 
the  Secretary  may  issue  a  patent  under  this 
subsection  notwithstanding  the  failure  to 
meet  those  requirements  by  that  date  if 
such  requirements  are  subsequently  met 
and  the  Secretary  determines  the  claim  to 
be  valid  (after  review  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (c)).  The  patent  shall  be  limited  to  the 
oil  shale  and  associated  minerals  on  such 
claim.  Upon  compliance  with  such  require- 
ments, such  patent  may  be  issued  upon  pay- 
ment to  the  Secretary  of  $2,000  per  acre. 

••(2)  Any  patent  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  subject  to  an  express  reservation  of 
the  surface  of  the  affected  lands,  and  the 
provisions  of  sections  4  and  6  of  the  Act  of 
August  13.  1954  (30  U.S.C.  524  and  526). 
popularly  known  as  the  Multiple  Minerals 
Development  Act,  and  of  section  4  of  the 
Act  of  July  23,  1955  (30  U.S.C.  612).  popular- 
ly known  as  the  Surface  Resources  Act. 
shall  apply  to  such  claim  in  the  same 
manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  such  pro- 
visions apply  to  the  unpatented  mining 
claims  referred  to  in  such  provisions. 

••(3)  No  claimholder  having  a  claim  de- 
scribed in  this  subsection  shall  be  required 
to  make  an  election  under  subsection  (d).". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Are 
there  any  amendments  to  section  2?  If 
not.  under  the  rule,  the  Committee 
rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MuRTHA)  having  assumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Montgomery,  Chairman  pro  tem- 
pore of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  re- 
ported that  that  Committee,  having 
had  under  consideration  the  bill  (H.R. 
2392)  to  amend  section  37  of  the  Min- 
eral Leasing  Act  relating  to  oil  shale 
claims,  and  for  other  purposes,  pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  161.  he  re- 
ported the  bill  back  to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  is  or- 
dered. 
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The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  aruiounced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPELAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  301,  nays 
80,  not  voting  52,  as  follows: 


UMI 


[Roll  No.  71] 

YEAS-301 

Ackerman 

Durbin 

Jones  (GA) 

Akaka 

Dwyer 

Jones  (NO 

Alexander 

Dymally 

Jontz 

Anderson 

Dyson 

Kanjorski 

Andrews 

Eckart 

Kaptur 

Annunzio 

Edwards  (CA) 

Kasich 

Anthony 

Edwards  (OK) 

Kastenmeier 

Applegate 

Engel 

Kennedy 

Aspin 

English 

Krnnelly 

Atkins 

Erdreich 

Kildee 

AuCoin 

Evans 

Kolbc 

Barnard 

Fascell 

Kostmayer 

Bartlett 

Pazio 

LaFalce 

Bateman 

Feighan 

Lagomarsino 

Bates 

Fish 

Lancaster 

Beilenson 

Flake 

Laughlin 

Bennett 

Flippo 

U-achdA) 

Bereuter 

Foglietta 

Lealh(TXi 

Berman 

Foley 

Lehman  (FL) 

Bilbray 

Ford(TNi 

Leiand 

Bliley 

Frank 

Lent 

Boggs 

Frost 

Levin  (MI) 

Bonior 

Gallo 

Lovme  (CA) 

Bosco 

Garcia 

Lewis  (GA) 

Boucher 

Gaydos 

Long 

Brennan 

Gejdenson 

Luken.  Thomas 

Brooks 

Gekas 

Machtley 

Brown  (CA) 

Gephardt 

Manton 

Brown  (CO) 

Gillmor 

Markey 

Bruce 

Oilman 

Marlin  (ID 

Buechner 

Glickman 

Martinez 

Byron 

Gonzalez 

Matsui 

Campbell  (CA) 

Gordon 

Mavroules 

Campbell  (CO) 

Gradison 

Mazzoli 

Cardin 

Grandy 

McCloskey 

Carper 

Grant 

McCrery 

Carr 

Gray 

McCurdy 

Clarke 

Green 

McDade 

Clay 

Guarini 

McDermotl 

Clement 

HalKOH) 

McGrath 

Clinger 

Hamilton 

McHugh 

Coble 

Harris 

McMillan  (NO 

Coelho 

Hastert 

McMillen(MD) 

Coleman  (MO) 

Hatcher 

McNulty 

Coleman  (TX) 

Hawkins 

Meyers 

Collins 

Hayes  (ILi 

Mfume 

Conte 

Hayes  ( LA  i 

Miller  (CA) 

Conyers 

Hefner 

Miller  (OH) 

Cooper 

Hertel 

Mineta 

Coughlin 

Hiler 

Moakley 

Coyne 

Hoagland 

Molinari 

Darden 

Hochbrueckner 

Mollohan 

de  la  Garza 

Holloway 

Montgomery 

Oellums 

Houghton 

Moody 

Derrick 

Hoyer 

Morella 

DeWlne 

Hubbard 

Morrison  (CT) 

Dickinson 

Huckaby 

Mrazek 

Dicks 

Hughes 

Murtha 

Dingell 

Hutto 

Nagle 

Dormelly 

James 

Natcher 

Dorgan  ( ND ) 

Jenkins 

Neal(MA) 

Douglas 

Johnson  (CT) 

Neal(NC) 

IXiwney 

Johnson  (SD) 

Nelson 

Duncan 

Johnston 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Rus-so 

Stokes 

Obey 

Sabo 

Studds 

Olin 

Saiki 

Sundquist 

Ortiz 

Sangmeister 

Swift 

Owens  (NYi 

Sarpalius 

Synar 

Owens  (UT) 

Savage 

Tallon 

Pal  lone 

Sawyer 

Tauke 

Panetta 

Saxton 

Tauzin 

Parker 

Scheuer 

Thomas  (GA) 

Parris 

Schroeder 

Torres 

Payne ( NJ ) 

Schuette 

Torricelli 

Payne  (VA) 

Schulze 

Towns 

Pease 

Schumer 

Traficant 

Pelosi 

Sensenbrenner 

Traxler 

Penny 

Sharp 

Unsoeld 

Perkins 

Shays 

Upton 

Petri 

Sikorski 

Vander  Jagt 

Pickett 

Sisisky 

Vento 

Pickle 

Skaggs 

Visclosky 

Porter 

Skelton 

Volkmer 

Price 

Slatlery 

Walgren 

Pursell 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Watkins 

Rahall 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Waxman 

Rangel 

Smith  (FL) 

Weber 

Ravenel 

Smith  (lAi 

Weiss 

Ray 

Smith  (NJ) 

Weldon 

Regula 

Smith  (VT) 

Wheat 

Richardson 

Smith.  Robert 

Whitten 

Ridge 

(NHI 

Williams 

Rinaldo 

Snowe 

Wilson 

Robinson 

Solarz 

Wolf 

Roe 

Solomon 

Wolpe 

Rose 

Spratt 

Wyden 

Rostenkowski 

Staggers 

Wylie 

Roukema 

Stallings 

Yates 

Rowland  (CT) 

Stark 

Yatron 

Rowland  (GAi 

Stenholm 
NAYS-80 

Archer 

Hopkins 

Rhodes 

Armey 

Horton 

Ritter 

Baker 

Hunter 

Roberts 

Ballenger 

Hyde 

Rogers 

Barton 

Ireland 

Rohrabacher 

Bentley 

Kyi 

Schaefer 

Broomfield 

Lewis  (CA) 

Schiff 

Bunnlng 

Lewis  (FL) 

Shaw 

Chandler 

Lightfoot 

Shumway 

Combest 

Livingston 

Shuster 

Cox 

Lowery  (CA) 

Skeen 

Craig 

Lukens.  Donald 

Smith  (MS) 

Crane 

Madigan 

Smith  (NE) 

DeLay 

Marlenee 

Smith  (TX) 

Dornan  (CA) 

McCandle.ss 

Smith.  Robert 

Emerson 

McCollum 

(OR) 

Fawell 

Michel 

Spence 

Frenzel 

Miller  (WA) 

Stangeland 

Gingrich 

Moorhead 

Stearns 

Goodling 

Morrison  (WAi 

Stump 

Goss 

Myers 

Thomas  (CA) 

Gunderson 

Nielson 

Thomas  (WY) 

Hammerschmidt  Oxiey 

Walker 

Hancock 

Packard 

Walsh 

Hansen 

Pashayan 

Whillaker 

Hefley 

Paxon 

Young  (AK) 

Herger 

Quillen 

Young (FL) 

NOT  VOTING- 

-52 

Bevill 

Dreier 

Lowey  (NY) 

Bilirakis 

Early 

Martin  (NY) 

Boehlert 

Espy 

McEwen 

Borski 

Field.s 

Murphy 

Boxer 

Florio 

Oberstar 

Browder 

Ford  (MI) 

Patterson 

Bryant 

Gallegly 

Poshard 

Burton 

Gibboas 

Roth 

Bustamante 

HalKTX) 

Roybal 

Callahan 

Henry 

Schneider 

Chapman 

Inhofe 

Smith.  Denny 

Costello 

Jacobs 

(OR) 

Courier 

Kleczka 

Tanner 

Crockett 

Kolter 

Udall 

Dannemeyer 

Lantos 

Valentine 

Davis 

Lehman  (CA) 

Vucanovich 

De  Fazio 

Lipinski 

Wise 

Dixon 

Lloyd 

D  1132 
The  Clerk  announced  the  following 


pairs: 
On  this  vote: 
Mr.  Henry  for. 

nia  against. 


Mr.  Bilirakis  for.  with  Mrs.  Vucanovich 
against. 
Mr.  Roth  for.  with  Mr.  Inhofe  against. 

Messrs.  SMITH  of  Texas,  CHAN- 
DLER, ROBERTS,  SHAW,  and  HAM- 
MERSCHMIDT changed  their  votes 
from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Messrs.  JAMES.  COBLE,  GALLO, 
and  SLAUGHTER  of  Virginia  changed 
their  votes  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  waus  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
receive  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
H.R.  2392,  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


OF      NAME 
COSPONSOR 


OP 
OF 


WITHDRAWAL 
MEMBER  AS 
H.R.  586 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  withdraw  my 
name  as  a  cosponsor  of  H.R.  586. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MuRTHA).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


with  Mr.  Dreier  of  Califor- 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  to  inquire  of  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  the  program 
for  next  week. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  [Mr.  Foley]. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  requested  and 
obtained  recess  authority  so  that  the 
House  may  be  able  to  be  present, 
those  Members  who  wish  to  do  so,  and 
I  know  many,  many  do,  in  the  rotunda 
at  approximately  10  minutes  of  12  as 
the  laying  in  state  of  our  late  departed 
colleague,  Claude  Pepper,  begins  at 
noon. 

Following  that  we  will  resume  the 
session  of  the  House.  There  will  be  the 
usual  15-minute  notice  by  bells,  and 
there  are  some  unanimous  consent  re- 
quests which  remain  for  today's  sched- 
ule but  no  recorded  votes  are  expected 
this  afternoon. 
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was  given 
iouse  for  1 


r,  will  the 


The  House  will  not  be  in  session  to- 
morrow, and  we  will  be  in  session  on 
Monday,  but  no  legislative  business. 

On  Tuesday,  June  6,  the  House  will 
meet  at  noon  to  consider  the  Private 
Calendar  and  four  bills  under  suspen- 
sion of  the  rules: 

H.R.  1415,  VA  Home  Mortgage  In- 
demnity Act; 

H.  Res.  146.  calling  on  the  President 
to  take  action  to  enforce  the  semicon- 
ductor agreement; 

S.  767,  to  make  technical  corrections 
to  the  Business  Opportunity  Develop- 
ment Reform  Act  of  1988; 

H.R.  1101,  Water  Resources  Re- 
search Act;  and 

S.J.  Res.  113,  relating  to  the  cooper- 
ative arrangement  with  Japan  regard- 
ing the  FSX  weapon  system.  Subject 
to  a  rule. 

On  Wednesday,  June  7,  the  House 
will  meet  at  10  a.m. 

The  House  will  recess  immediately 
and  reconvene  at  11  a.m.  to  receive 
Prime  Minister  Mohtrama  Benezir 
Bhutto  of  Pakistan  in  a  joint  meeting. 
Following  the  joint  meeting,  the 
House  will  reconvene  for  legislative 
business 

The  legislative  business  will  be  H.R. 
1278,  Financial  Institutions  Reform, 
Recovery  and  Enforcement  Act  of 
1989,  subject  to  a  rule. 

On  Thursday,  June  8,  the  House 
meets  at  10  a.m.,  to  consider  the  same 
bill,  H.R.  1278.  On  Friday,  June  9,  the 
House  is  not  expected  to  be  in  session. 
Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  might  I 
further  inquire  of  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  if  it  is  the  intention  of 
the  majority  party  to  hold  your  caucus 
next  week  for  the  selection  of  a  candi- 
date for  Speaker,  and  when  that 
might  come,  so  that  we  on  the  minori- 
ty side  might  make  appropriate  prepa- 
ration for  that  particular  time? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  the  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  Caucus  has  not  yet  indi- 
cated finally  the  time  for  the  Demo- 
cratic Caucus,  but  that  is  expected  at 
some  time  around  9  or  10  a.m.  on 
Tuesday  morning  next  week.  And  I 
think  it  is  the  plan  of  the  leadership, 
subject  to  the  concurrence  of  the  Re- 
publican side,  to  schedule  an  election 
of  the  Speaker  on  Tuesday  afternoon. 
Mr.  MICHEL.  So  we  would  be 
coming  in  at  noon  on  Tuesday  and  the 
first  order  of  business  then.  I  assume, 
would  be  the  election  of  the  Speaker, 
would  it  not? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  believe  that  is  correct, 
yes. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  And  then  we  would 
proceed  with  the  legislative  program 
that  the  gentleman  outlined? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Yes.  indeed,  that  is  cor- 
rect. 

Now  as  usual,  we  reserve  the  right  to 
bring  up  any  conference  reports— none 
is  expected— and  any  business  that 
otherwise  might  come  to  the  House. 


One  of  the  matters  that  could  arise, 
as  the  gentleman  knows,  is  the  possi- 
bility, subject  to  an  executive  action 
with  respect  to  the  minimum  wage 
bill. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  That  is  right. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man. 

I  wanted  to  underscore  the  point  of 
our  meeting  at  noon  for  that  particu- 
lar time  because  normally  Members 
have  been  given  indication  they  can 
get  back  later  on  Tuesday  for  rollcalls. 
But  I  think  it  would  be  very  appropri- 
ate, certainly  demanding  that  all 
Members  be  cognizant  of  the  fact  that 
that  is  a  very  important  occasion  when 
we  ought  to  have  a  full  House  present 
for  the  election  of  a  new  Speaker. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY, 
JUNE  5,  1989 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to 
meet  at  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 
WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business 
in  order  under  the  Calendar  Wednes- 
day rule  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednes- 
day next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


D  1140 

AUTHORIZING  THE  SPEAKER  TO 
DECLARE  RECESSES  AT  ANY 
TIME  ON  WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  7, 
1989 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  in 
order  at  any  time  on  Wednesday,  June 
7,  1989,  for  the  Speaker  to  declare  re- 
cesses, subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair, 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  in  joint 
meeting  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  Is- 
lamic Republic  of  Pakistan. 

The   SPEAKER   pro   tempore   (Mr. 
Engel).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton? 
There  was  no  objection. 


EL  SALVADOR 

(Mr.  AuCOIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  El  Sal- 
vador the  Arena  Party  has  been  con- 
trolling both  the  legislative  and  judi- 
cial branches  of  government.  Today 
they  take  it  all— when  Alfredo  Chris- 
tiani  becomes  President. 

Two  weeks  ago.  President  Bush  said, 
and  I  quote:  "We  expect  Arena  to  ex- 
ercise its  political  power  responsibly." 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  already  know  how 
Arena  exercises  its  political  power. 

Arena  was  founded  by  a  ruling  class 
determined  to  keep  a  stranglehold  on 
the  wealth  and  resources  of  El  Salva- 
dor—and to  treat  the  poor  majority 
not  as  citizens  with  rights  but  as  a  sub- 
versive enemy  whom  they  could  kill  at 
will. 

When  they  took  over  the  Constitu- 
ent Assembly  7  years  ago.  Arena  orga- 
nized death  squads  out  of  the  Assem- 
bly building. 

While  Arena  has  run  the  judicial 
system,  not  one  death  squad  member 
or  military  officer  has  been  brought  to 
justice  for  a  single  one  of  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  murders. 

So  when  Arena  controls  the  legisla- 
ture—there is  no  law.  And  when  Arena 
controls  the  judiciary— there  is  no  jus- 
tice. 

Now  they  control  the  executive.  And 
we  are  sending  over  $400  million  in  aid 
to  these  people. 

El  Salvador  has  tremendous  prob- 
lems. A  civil  war  bom  from  years  of 
oppression.  A  police  state  with  no  pro- 
tection for  dissenters.  A  government 
powerless  to  help  the  poor.  An  envi- 
ronment so  abused  and  polluted  it  is 
facing  ecological  collapse. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  the  Government  of 
El  Salvador  demonstrate  that  they  are 
prepared  to  make  peace— and  tackle 
these  problems.  If  they  do,  let's  help 
them.  If  not,  we're  wasting  our 
money— and  prolonging  the  agony  of  a 
long-suffering  people. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MuRTHA).  The  Chair  will  continue  1 
minute  speeches  until  11:45,  when  the 
House  will  then  recess  for  the  memori- 
al service  of  Congressman  Pepper. 


KAHA  KI'I-AN  ARTISTIC 
DISCOVERY 

(Mr.  AKAKA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  honor  a  special  individual 
whose  artistic  talent  will  represent  Ha- 
waii's second  district  in  the  Eighth 
Annual  Congressional  Arts  Competi- 
tion. 

Dominic  Salis,  the  wirmer  of  the 
1989  Kaha  Ki'i:  An  Artistic  Discovery 
arts  contest  sponsored  by  Pacific  Re- 
sources, Inc.,  was  chosen  from  more 
than  68  entries.  Prom  Kohala  High 
School,  Dominic  used  the  beautiful 
surroundings  of  the  island  of  Hawaii 
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as  the  basis  for  his  artwork— Plant  Ab- 
stractions. It  gives  me  great  pleasure 
in  seeing  his  exceptional  artistic  abili- 
ty displayed  here  in  our  Nation's  Cap- 
itol. 

I  would  also  like  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  second  district  semifinalists,  who 
have  contributed  to  this  outstanding 
event.  Alfred  Gray  from  Kauai  High 
and  Intermediate  School,  Harlan 
Henna  from  Castle  High  School  on 
Oahu.  Daniel  Riel  from  Lanai  High 
School:  from  the  Island  of  Hawaii, 
Yusuke  Nagao  of  Hawaii  Preparatory 
Academy;  Shyla  Paaoao  of  Waiakea 
High  School;  and  Edward  Kawasaki 
from  Kohala  High  School. 

In  addition,  I  would  like  to  express 
my  deep  gratitude  to  Pacific  Re- 
sources. Inc.  [PRI],  for  their  sponsor- 
ship and  contributions  in  making  this 
coordinated  effort  a  truly  enormous 
success.  I  am  pleased  that  PRI  has 
taken  the  leadership  in  this  important 
program,  and  am  proud  of  their  strong 
commitment  to  the  arts.  Through 
their  participation,  Hawaii's  young 
artists  will  receive  the  recognition 
they  so  truly  deserve. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of  the  people 
of  Hawaii,  I  would  like  to  commend  all 
those  who  participated  in  Kaha  Ki'i: 
An  Artistic  Discovery,  and  once  again 
congratulate  our  1989  congressional 
arts  winner,  Dominic  Salis. 


RECESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  order  of  the  House  earlier 
today,  the  House  will  recess  subject  to 
the  call  of  the  Chair. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Accordingly,  (at  11  o'clock  and  43 
minutes  a.m..)  the  House  stood  in 
recess,  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 


D  1249 
AFTER  RECESS 

The  recess  having  expired,  the 
House  was  called  to  order  by  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Engel)  at  12 
o'clock  and  49  minutes  p.m. 


UMI 


EVERY  SINGLE  MEMBER  HAS  A 
STAKE  IN  PRESERVING  THE 
INTEGRITY  OP  THIS  BODY 

(Mr.  SCHUMER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday's speech  was  a  great  speech, 
the  kind  of  oratory  we  have  not  seen 
around  here  in  many  years,  reminis- 
cent of  Clay  and  Webster  and  Adams, 
but  it  will  only  be  a  speech  if  we  do 
not  take  note  of  its  real  significance. 

The  Speaker's  resignation  for  the 
sake  of  the  country  must  be  an  alarm 
bell  to  Congress  to  get  back  to  sub- 
stantive work.  Ethics  issues  cannot 
become  the  ammunition  of  partisan 


political  warfare.  Ethics  issues  belong 
in  the  Ethics  Committee  where  they 
can  be  deliberately  and  thoughtfully 
dwelt  upon. 

We  can  no  longer  have  trial  by 
sound  bite  and  execution  whipped  up 
by  public  fury.  Every  single  Member 
of  this  body  has  a  stake  in  preserving 
the  integrity  of  this  body. 

But  let  us  do  so  in  a  decent  way  so 
that  innuendo  and  slur  do  not  become 
the  McCarthyesque  weapons  of  the 
1990's. 


AMERICA'S 
GRANDEST    NA- 


YELLOWSTONE. 
OLDEST  AND 
TIONAL  PARK 

(Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker. 
All  who  love  Yellowstone,  America's 
oldest  and  grandest  National  Park,  are 
aware  that  there  are  many  threats  to 
its  proper  management  and  natural  in- 
tegrity. The  most  recent  problem  may 
be  the  decision  made  May  18  by  Presi- 
dent Bush  to  change  the  park's  let 
burn  fire  management  policy.  I  am  as- 
tonished that  such  an  announcement 
would  come  at  the  very  time  that  we 
are  beginning  to  witness  a  validation 
of  the  naturalists'  predictions.  Ush- 
ered in  by  spring  and  melting  snow,  a 
new  vitality  of  biological  diversity  has 
exploded  in  the  areas  of  the  park 
touched  by  fire.  I  intend  to  ad(lress 
the  consequences  of  the  administra- 
tion's new  fire  management  policy 
more  extensively  at  a  later  date. 

Another  very  serious  problem  was 
brought  to  my  attention  on  a  visit  18 
months  ago,  when  I  first  learned  of 
private  development  initiatives  which 
now  seriously  threaten  the  wildlife 
and  possibly  even  the  geothermal  re- 
sources of  Yellowstone.  There  is  now 
building,  on  the  park's  northern 
border,  a  community  comprised  of 
housing  complexes,  agricultural  and 
small  industry  developments,  wildlife- 
proof  fences,  and  many  new  bulldozed 
roads.  These  developments  are  on  land 
which  nature  decreed  shall  be  used  by 
all  the  major  species  of  Yellowstone 
wildlife.  Yellowstone's  northern  range 
is  a  single  and  unitary  ecosystem  and 
this  development  effectively  blocks  a 
wildlife  superhighway  used  by  Yellow- 
stone's largest  herds  of  elk  and  bison 
as  they  migrate  to  their  winter  feeding 
outside  the  park. 

The  nature  of  the  developments  cur- 
rently underway  on  these  private 
lands  promises  serious  management 
problems  for  Yellowstone's  grizzlies. 
Domestic  sheep  operations  on  these 
lands,  in  the  opinion  of  wildlife  ex- 
perts, are  likely  to  transmit  diseases  to 
the  park's  northern  bighorn  herd.  Yel- 
lowstone's antelope,  which  already 
struggle  through  the  natural  severity 
of  the  park's  harsh  winters,  are  de- 


pendent upon  access  to  these  very 
lands  for  winter  survival. 

Yellowstone  is  our  Nation's  finest 
wilderness  wildlife  theater.  It  is  a 
place  where  every  American  can  visit 
and,  on  most  days,  see  many  of  the 
large  mammals  of  North  America.  We 
cannot  permit  the  isolated  develop- 
ment proposals  of  a  single  interest 
group  to  compromise  the  basic  integri- 
ty of  the  park's  wildlife  ecosystem  and 
further. 

The  complex  matrixes  of  Yellow- 
stone's geothermal  resources  might 
also  be  damaged  by  proposed  private 
geothermal  development  plans  on 
these  lands.  The  National  Park  Service 
is  currently  conducting  an  environ- 
mental study  to  confirm  these  poten- 
tial effects.  "There  is  well-founded  con- 
cern that  proposed  geothermal  devel- 
opment could  threaten  the  park's 
geyser  basins,  extraordinary  natural 
treasures  which  include  old  faithful, 
the  single  best  known  feature  of  the 
best  known  national  park  in  the  world. 

We  are  now  faced  with  an  unfortu- 
nate situation,  where  private  land 
owner  rights  and  our  national  inter- 
ests in  protecting  Yellowstone  Park, 
are  in  clear  and  direct  conflict. 

A  similar  problem  was  resolved  last 
year  when  Congress  passed  legislation 
to  acquire  600  acres  of  private  hold- 
ings on  the  edge  of  the  Manassas  Bat- 
tlefield National  Park  which  were 
slated  for  inconsistent  commercial  de- 
velopment. As  was  the  case  with  the 
Manassas  Battlefield  Park,  the  owner 
of  these  lands  on  Yellowstone's  north- 
ern border  would  be  guaranteed  just 
compensation. 

This  bill  would  direct  the  forest  serv- 
ice to  make  every  effort  to  acquire 
these  lands,  on  a  willing  seller  basis  if 
possible,  but  by  eminent  domain  if 
necessary. 

History  will  note  that  under  the 
Reagan  administration  less  land  was 
added  to  National  Park  Service  areas 
than  under  any  of  the  three  preceed- 
ing  administrations.  Further,  more 
mineral  leases  and  development  per- 
mits in  the  Yellowstone  area  were 
issued  by  the  Reagan  administration 
that  by  the  three  previous  administra- 
tions combined.  In  fact,  a  Federal  pur- 
chase of  these  very  lands,  with  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Act  funding, 
was  in  its  final  stages  when  the  politi- 
cal interference  of  then-Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  James  Watt,  killed  the 
transaction. 

Upon  acquisition,  these  lands  would 
be  added  to  the  Gallatin  National 
Forest,  and  managed  under  multiple- 
use  principles.  Although  these  lands 
would  not  be  added  to  Yellowstone  Na- 
tional Park,  I  am  confident  Forest 
Service  management  will  adequately 
protect  the  park's  wildlife  and  geo- 
thermal resources. 

The  urgency  of  this  problem  re- 
quires our  prompt  action.  I  hope  you 
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will  join  me  in  protecting  Yellowstone, 
America's  first  and  most  beloved  na- 
tional park. 
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INSPECTOR  GENERAL  CONCEPT 
NEEDS  EXPANSION  IN  THE  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  DEFENSE 

(Mr.  LANCASTER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  rpmsLrks 

Mr.  LANCASTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
three  military  departments,  individ- 
ually, have  more  personnel  and  larger 
budgets  than  all  but  one  of  the  agen- 
cies in  the  Federal  Government.  Yet, 
while  all  the  other  agencies  have  civil- 
ian inspectors  general,  appointed  by 
the  President  and  confirmed  by  the 
Senate,  the  military  departments  do 
not  have  a  similar  position. 

DOD  has  a  very  limited  inspector 
general  operation  that  encompasses 
only  1,500  of  the  22,000  personnel  in- 
volved with  audits,  investigations,  and 
inspections  in  the  department.  The 
vast  majority  of  the  resources  needed 
to  prevent  fraud,  waste,  and  misman- 
agement are  currently  within  the 
hands  of  each  service  secretary.  These 
resources  are  spread  throughout  each 
service  and  this  dispersal  has  led  to 
duplicate  responsibilities  and  overlap- 
ping functions.  These,  in  turn,  has 
contributed  to  the  overauditing  that 
the  Packard  Commission  pointed  out 
so  effectively.  H.R.  2362,  the  DOD 
Audit  Improvement  Act,  attempts  to 
remedy  this  unusual  situation  in  DOD. 
It  would  establish  a  focal  point  within 
each  military  department  for  combat- 
ing fraud,  waste,  and  mismanagement. 
This  focal  point  would  be  an  auditor 
general,  a  position  that  is  modeled 
after  the  inspector  general  legislation. 
Persons  appointed  to  this  6  year  re- 
newable term  would  be  appointed  by 
the  President  and  confirmed  by  the 
Senate.  These  new  positions  would  go 
a  long  way  to  correct  the  problems 
that  we  have  witnessed  over  the  past  8 
years.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  cospon- 
sor  this  bill  and  support  its  passage. 


>roblem    re- 
I  hope  you 


GEORGETOWN  BICENTENNIAL 
SALUTE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Louisiana  [Mrs. 
BoGGs]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
salute  Georgetown  University  on  its 
bicentennial  celebration.  Georgetown 
was  founded  by  Archbishop  Carroll, 
the  very  same  year  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  under  the 
Constitution,  including,  of  course,  this 
body,  was  established  in  1789.  Many 
Members  of  this  House  and  of  the 
other  body  have  been  students  at 
Georgetown  or  have  had  children, 
grandchildren,    daughters-in-law    and 


sons-in-law,  or  ancestors  who  have 
been  privileged  to  receive  the  magnifi- 
cent education  and  training  on  "the 
Hilltop." 

This  Member  has  several  family 
members  who  are  graduates  of 
Georgetown  University  or  Georgetown 
Preparatory  School.  My  grandfather, 
Louis  Bingaman  Claiborne,  came  to 
Georgetown  from  Louisiana  as  a  16- 
year-old  young  man  and  was  beautiful- 
ly educated  by  the  priests,  the  broth- 
ers, and  lay  teachers  there. 

My  son,  Tom,  is  a  graduate  of  the 
Prep,  of  Georgetown  University,  and 
of  the  Georgetown  Law  School.  My 
granddaughter,  Elizabeth  Boggs,  is  an 
alumna  of  the  Georgetown  Foreign 
Service  School.  My  grandsons,  David 
Sigmund  and  Lee  Roberts,  are  gradu- 
ates of  the  Prep.  So  it  is  with  a  very 
special  pride  that  I  come  before  the 
House  today  in  celebration  of  the  200 
years  of  excellence  in  education,  sci- 
ence, medicine,  foreign  service,  and 
the  humanities,  to  salute  Georgetown 
University. 

As  part  of  its  bicentennial  celebra- 
tion on  tomorrow  morning  George- 
town will  be  conferring  two  bicenten- 
nial medals  on  its  most  outstanding 
alumni.  It  was  with  a  great  deal  of 
pride  and  confidence  that  I  announce 
that  my  son-in-law,  Paul  Sigmund,  the 
husband  of  my  daughter  Barbara,  who 
is  professor  of  political  science  at 
Princeton  University,  and  Mary  Jo 
Bane,  who  is  currently  on  the  faculty 
of  John  F.  Kennedy  School  of  Govern- 
ment at  Harvard  University,  are  re- 
ceiving these  two  bicentennial  medals. 
Paul  Sigmund  was  nominated  and  se- 
lected for  his  distinguished  contribu- 
tions to  the  academic  and  intellectual 
life  of  this  country  as  well  as  his  many 
contributions  to  Georgetown.  Mary  Jo 
Bane,  a  graduate  of  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice School,  who  has  served  as  a  volun- 
teer in  the  Peace  Corps  and  in  many 
areas  of  the  social  services  in  our  coun- 
try and  who  has  taught  at  Wellesley 
and  at  Iowa  before  joining  the  Har- 
vard faculty.  She  is  being  especially 
honored  because  of  her  work  with 
families  and  women  and  children. 
There  are  many  in  this  body,  who 
have  a  particular  interest  in  children 
and  family  issues  and  in  the  problems 
facing  women,  who  are  very  grateful 
to  her  for  several  of  her  articles  which 
are  very  instructional  to  us  in  our 
work. 
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Some  of  these  important  articles  are 
"Alone  Together,"  "The  World  of  the 
Single  Parent,"  "Families  and  Chil- 
dren in  Divorce  and  Welfare,"  "Eco- 
nomic Justice  and  Policies  Affecting 
Women,"  and  "Who  Cares  About  Day 
Care?" 

We  in  the  legislative  branch  should 
take  special  satisfaction  in  the  selec- 
tion of  both  medalists  from  the  disci- 
plines of  government  and  politics. 


Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great  pride 
and  great  joy  that  I  offer  my  con- 
gratulations and  say,  "God  bless  you," 
to  Georgetown  University,  to  its  facul- 
ty members,  to  its  alumni  members, 
and  to  its  board  of  governors.  I  would 
like  to  offer  a  special  salute  to  its 
president.  Father  Timothy  Healy.  who 
will  be  leaving  the  University  soon  to 
assume  new  responsibilities  at  the  New 
York  City  Library  as  its  President. 
There  he  will  continue  his  positive  in- 
fluence upon  the  intellectual,  the  cul- 
tural, and  the  social  life  of  our  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreciate  this  oppor- 
tunity to  pay  my  special  tribute  to 
Georgetown  University  on  its  200th 
anniversary  and  to  its  two  very  special 
alumni  members  who  are  receiving  the 
bicentennial  medals. 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  IN  EL 
SALVADOR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Panetta] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
with  a  concern  I  know  many  of  my  colleagues 
and  many  American  citizens  share:  the  dete- 
riorating human  rights  situation  in  El  Salvador. 
As  the  new  Government  takes  power  in  El 
Salvador  today.  I  rise  not  only  as  one  with  an 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  El  Sal- 
vador, but  also  as  a  United  States  Congress- 
man responsible  for  approving  the  $375  mil- 
lion in  annual  American  aid  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  El  Salvador, 

With  the  election  on  March  19  of  Alfredo 
Cristiani  as  President  of  El  Salvador,  many  ob- 
servers here  in  the  United  States  adopted  a 
wait-and-see  attitude.  Mr.  Cristiani,  a  member 
of  the  Nationalist  Republican  Alliance  (Arena) 
Party,  is  known  to  be  closely  associated  with 
Roberto  d'Aubuisson,  Arena's  founder  and 
leader  of  the  party's  majority  in  the  National 
Assembly.  Mr.  d'Aubuisson  has  been  linked  to 
all  too  many  instances  of  human  rights  viola- 
tions, including  the  assassination  of  Archbish- 
op Romero  in  1980  and  the  deaths  of  other 
left-leaning  Salvadorans  in  the  early  1980's. 

Understandably,  therefore,  many  here  and 
elsewhere  have  been  cautious  in  their  reac- 
tion to  the  election  results.  Mr.  Cristiani  will 
begin  his  5-year  term  today,  June  1 ,  and  it  has 
seemed  only  fair  to  give  him  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt  before  he  takes  office. 

We  have  withheld  our  questions  about  the 
nature  of  Mr.  Cristiani's  ties  to  Mr.  d'Aubuis- 
son. We  have  refrained  from  asking  the  extent 
of  his  affiliation  with  Mr.  d'Aubuisson.  We 
have  bated  our  collective  remarks  and 
watched  and  listened  to  El  Salvador  as  June 
1  approached. 

Yet,  Mr.  Speaker,  some  of  us  find  that  we 
can  no  longer  stand  silently  by.  We  can  no 
longer  stand  silently  by  even  1  month  after 
Mr.  Cristiani  won  the  Presidency.  For  in  the 
last  2  months  we  have  witnessed  a  rash  of 
terrible  violations  of  the  trust  in  which  the 
people  of  El  Salvador  have  placed  them- 
selves. 
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As  many  of  us  feared,  tfie  line  between  offi- 
cial security  forces  and  associated  right-wing 
vigilante  groups  in  El  Salvador  is  once  again 
being  blurred,  in  an  announcement  of  aston- 
ishingly blatant  disregard  for  the  rights  of  El 
Salvador's  citizens,  Vice  President-elect  Fran- 
cisco Merino  in  April  described  his  plan  for  an 
Arena  party  network  of  right-wing  watchdogs 
charged  with  reporting  suspected  guerrilla  col- 
laborators to  security  forces.  I  am  reminded, 
Mr.  Speaker,  of  the  German  Nazi  party  of  the 
early  and  mid-1930's,  when  party  members 
zeolously  sought  out,  harassed,  and  even 
beat  left-leaning  neighbors.  Then,  as  now  in  El 
Salvador,  official  security  forces  obtained  in- 
formation from  unofficial  private  party  mem- 
bers, persons  with  their  own  political  agendas, 
some  of  whom  were  convicted  criminals  and 
common  thugs. 

What  is  to  prevent  similar  private-official  col- 
laboratkjn  in  El  Salvador?  Where  are  the  lines 
drawn?  Who  can  t)e  trusted?  And  who  is 
really  going  to  control  the  Government?  I  am 
very  troubled  by  this  proposal;  it  is  clearly  de- 
signed to  sanction  the  reporting  of  hearsay, 
rumors,  and  vendettas  carried  on  the  tongue 
of  any  party  activist.  I  would  urge  the  adminis- 
tration in  the  strongest  terms  to  convey  our 
Government's  outrage  to  the  new  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  to  the  President.  It  is  our  duty  to  to 
protest  such  scurrilous  tactics. 

Some  say  that  we  should  not  prejudge  Mr. 
Cristiani  and  his  party's  ability  to  govern.  I 
would  respond  that  we  have  not.  We  waited, 
but  we  did  not  wait  long  t)efore  civilians  began 
to  be  attached  for  their  political  views.  Such 
victims  are  not  members  of  the  Farabundo 
Marti  National  Liberation  Front,  Mr.  Speaker, 
they  are  simply  concerned  citizens  frying  to 
move  their  country  forward  to  a  day  when  Sal- 
vadorans  can  participate  in  nonviolent  political 
participation  without  fear  of  being  tortured, 
raped,  or  murdered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  recount  just  a  few  of  the 
most  egregious  recent  violations:  Claiming 
that  Cristiani's  victory  ensured  the  destruction 
of  the  village  of  Las  Vueltas,  members  of  the 
Salvadoran  Armed  Forces  pillaged  homes  and 
beat  and  otherwise  intimidated  inhabitants  on 
March  27 

Walking  with  her  class,  teacher  Maria  Cris- 
tina  Gomez  was  kidnapped  by  members  of  a 
death  squad  on  April  5;  her  tortured  body  was 
found  shortly  thereafter 

April  19,  Gloria  Alicia  Galan,  a  member  of 
tf>e  women's  group  Comadres,  was  abducted 
along  with  her  sister  in  San  Salvador.  Ms. 
Galan  has  been  abducted  twice  before. 

Late  in  the  night  of  April  19,  forces  of  the 
First  Brigade  cut  phone  lines,  defaced  walls. 
vandalized  furniture,  dumped  files,  and  arrest- 
ed 74  people  gathered  at  the  headquarters  of 
the  Christian  Committee  of  the  Displaced  and 
National  Committee  on  Repopulation.  Among 
the  detained  were  refugees  in  the  process  of 
being  resettled,  pregnant  women  and  children. 
Upon  the  release  of  some  of  the  detainees, 
tf>ey  reported  having  t)een  tyeaten  and  dunked 
in  cold  water 

The  same  night  saw  security  forces  sur- 
round the  offices  of  five  groups  affiliated  with 
the  Democratic  Convergence  and  attempt  to 
intimidate  and  harass  their  members. 


Members  of  the  Association  of  Salvadoran 
Women  detained  that  night  later  reported  that 
they,  too,  were  stripped  and  tortured. 

On  May  11,  trade  unionist  Pablo  Obdulio 
Vargas  was  reportedly  assassinated  by  plain- 
clothed  gunmen  in  a  death  squad-style  attack 
and  Manual  de  Jesus  Perez,  another  trade 
unionist,  was  severely  beaten  in  a  separate  in- 
cident. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  need  today  to  recite 
the  complete  list  of  unexplained  detentions  by 
the  security  forces  and  private  right-wing  acts 
of  violence  in  El  Salvador.  No  one  can  dispute 
the  continued  activities  of  the  infamous  death 
squads  and  their  horrific  acts  of  torture  and 
murder.  Neither  can  we  dispute  the  stepped 
up  activities  of  the  security  forces  and  vigilan- 
tes against  civilians. 

Do  not  misunderstand  me:  no  one  has  a 
greater  empathy  for  the  suffering  of  the  Salva- 
doran people  at  the  hands  of  the  FMLN  guer- 
rillas and  desires  an  end  to  the  civil  war  than 
I.  I  am  a  steadfast  advocate  of  all  efforts  to 
support  the  Central  American  Presidents'  work 
to  build  a  lasting  peace  in  El  Salvador.  Yet  the 
United  States  Government  did  not  give  $375 
million  in  grants  and  loans  last  year  to  the 
FMLN  guerrillas;  we  gave  it  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  El  Salvador.  If  is  therefore  our  duty  to 
see  that  our  hard-earned  funds  are  spent 
properly  and  wisely  for  the  good  of  the  entire 
Nation— not  for  the  advancement  of  the  Arena 
Party  and  its  right-wing  alliance. 

Many  in  Congress  have  made  it  known  from 
the  beginning  that  we  advocate  a  diplomatic 
solution  to  the  problems  that  divide  the  coun- 
try. I  am  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the  reso- 
lutions of  my  fellow  Californians,  Representa- 
tive Nancy  Pelosi  and  Representative  Bar- 
bara Boxer,  House  Concurrent  Resolution  48 
and  House  Concurrent  Resolution  1,  respec- 
tively, that  the  administration  assist  El  Salva- 
dor in  pursuing  a  negotiated  settlement  of  the 
Country's  civil  war  and  that  the  primary  em- 
phasis of  United  States  assistance  to  El  Sal- 
vador should  be  shifted  from  military  assist- 
ance to  developmental  and  humanitarian  aid. 
After  much  reflection,  recently  I  also  cospon- 
sored  House  Joint  Resolution  54,  Representa- 
tive Kastenmeier's  bill  to  prohibit  military  aid 
to  El  Salvador.  American  arms  must  not  be 
used  against  defenseless  citizens  of  another 
nation.  I  also  commend  Representatives 
Stark  and  Bryant  for  their  letter,  of  which  I 
am  a  cosigner,  to  President  Cristiani,  urging 
him  to  stop  the  persecution  of  the  churches  of 
El  Salvador  and  their  communities. 

I  noted  with  pleasure  the  Subcommittee  on 
the  Western  Hemisphere's  action  on  aid  to  El 
Salvador  on  Apnl  13.  As  you  know,  the  sub- 
committee authorized  restrictions  on  military 
and  economic  aid  to  El  Salvador,  sending  an 
important  and  necessary  signal  to  incoming 
President  Cnstiani.  Their  action  again  would 
require  the  President  to  submit  to  Congress, 
each  half-year,  a  report  on  prospects  for  a  po- 
litical settlement  of  the  war,  political  violence 
and  human  rights,  and  democracy  and  plural- 
ism, in  order  to  release  military  aid  to  the 
country.  In  addition,  I  am  pleased  that  the 
subcommittee  required  that  nonmilitary  aid  be 
released  only  when  the  Salvadoran  Govern- 
ment allows  humanitanan  organizations  into 
war  zones  and  prohibits  the  use  of  such  aid 


for  forced  relocations,  civil  defense,  or  political 
activities. 

A  decade  of  civil  war  has  exhausted  this 
small  nation,  yet  it  nears  a  propitious  juncture. 
Mr.  Cristiani,  is,  in  my  view,  uniquely  qualified 
to  reach  an  accord  with  the  FMLN.  Further 
civil,  political,  and  military  factionalism  will  only 
tip  the  nation's  tenuous  balance  toward  dicta- 
torship and  civil  anarchy. 

Our  Nation  gives  the  country  of  El  Salvador 
more  aid  dollars  than  that  country's  own 
budget  provides.  With  a  new  President  and 
Congress  now  actively  engaged  in  the  review 
of  foreign  policy  in  the  region,  I  believe  that 
we  have  reason  to  push  for  an  improvement 
in  both  the  human  rights  situation  and  in  the 
conditions  for  a  permanent  settlement.  Ameri- 
can Policy  toward  El  Salvador  must  cease  to 
ignore  El  Salvador's  human  rights  violations. 
In  accord  with  the  actions  of  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee,  I  would  hope  that  the 
administration  will  pay  heed  to  the  cries  of  ci- 
vilians tired  of  civil  war  and  political  harass- 
ment. I  would  urge  the  administration  to  work 
with  the  Congress  and  with  the  Central  Ameri- 
can Presidents  to  enable  President  Cristiani 
and  the  Arena  Party  to  rise  to  the  occasion  of 
their  Government  of  the  people  of  El  Salva- 
dor. Further  abuses  of  their  right  to  govern 
must  not  go  unnoticed  by  those  here  who 
contribute  greatly  to  their  ability  to  do  so. 


"CHAPPIE-  POSILLIPO:  AN 
INSPIRATION  TO  US  ALL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  New  York  [Mrs. 
Lowey]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mrs.  LOWEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
nse  today  to  pay  tribute  to  Anthony  J.  "Chap- 
pie" Posillipo,  a  devoted  public  servant  in  my 
distnct  for  over  48  years.  Mr.  Posillipo,  a  life- 
long resident  of  Port  Chester  and  Rye,  NY, 
died  on  May  6,  1989  at  the  age  of  81. 

Chappie  had  a  long  and  very  distinguished 
career  in  Westchester  public  service,  but  his 
political  career  was  preceded  by  his  work  with 
local  48  of  the  Bricklayers,  Plasterers  and 
Masons  Union.  By  the  age  of  18  he  was  the 
union's  corresponding  secretary,  and  12  years 
later  he  became  the  business  manager  and  fi- 
nancial secretary.  He  was  left  with  an  under- 
standing of  industrial  relations  which  served 
him  well  throughout  his  life. 

It  was  in  1941  that  Mr.  Posillipo  entered  an 
election  that  would  change  the  path  of  his 
career,  as  well  as  the  future  of  Port  Chester 
and  Rye,  forever.  In  that  year,  he  was  elected 
to  the  Port  Chester  Board  of  Trustees,  where 
he  served  for  7  years.  His  subsequent  civic 
career  is  a  list  of  one  distinguished  position  of 
public  responsibility  after  another. 

He  was  elected  mayor  of  Port  Chester  in 
1952,  and  he  served  for  one  term.  He  relin- 
guished  the  mayoral  position  to  run  for  town 
supervisor  of  Rye,  a  position  he  held  until 
1983. 

In  addition  to  his  elected  positions,  Chappie 
served  as  trustee  of  United  Hospital,  director 
of  the  Day  Care  Council  of  Rye,  and  commis- 
sioner of  the  Rye  Town  Police  Department.  In 
every  instance,   his  highest  priority  was  re- 
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sponding  to  the  needs  and  concerns  of  the 
people  in  his  community. 

What  I  admired  most  about  Chappie  was  his 
unceasing  devotion  to  our  local  community. 
He  was  committed  to  Rye  and  Port  Chester, 
and  was  not  attracted  to  climbing  the  political 
ladder.  In  1962,  he  was  nominated  for  the  po- 
sition of  New  York  State  Lieutenant  Governor. 
He  withdrew  his  name  from  the  race,  saying, 
"It  looked  too  good  tor  me  and  I  was  afraid  I 
would  win.  I  am  perfectly  content  to  be  the  su- 
pervisor of  the  town  of  Rye."  He  was  content 
with  himself  and  saw  a  task  he  wanted  to  do. 
He  took  on  that  challenge  with  vigor  and  did 
an  exemplary  job. 

In  1983,  distinguished  former  Congressman 
Dick  Ottinger  came  to  this  same  floor  to  sing 
the  praises  of  Chappie  and  the  occasion  of 
his  retirement  as  Rye  town  supervisor.  Dick 
said,  "Any  tribute  to  Chappie  suffers  from  the 
fault  of  leaving  out  so  many  of  his  accomplish- 
ments." I  could  not  agree  more.  There  are  a 
multitude  of  accomplishments  that  are  directly 
attributable  to  Chappie  Posillipo.  He  made  a 
difference  in  people's  lives  and  in  doing  so 
left  this  imprint  on  Westchester. 

To  the  Posillipo  family,  including  his  wife, 
children,  grandchildren,  and  great-grandchil- 
dren, I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy.  To  the 
people  of  the  towns  of  Rye  and  Port  Chester, 
may  they  continue  to  govern  in  the  best  tradi- 
tion of  Chappie's  vision.  That  will  be  the  best 
tribute  that  can  be  paid  to  this  proud  public 
servant.  Thank  you.  Chappie.  You  will  be 
missed.  You  will  be  remembered. 


IMPROVED  PENALTY  ADMINIS- 
TRATION AND  COMPLIANCE 
TAX  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Pickle]  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
take  great  pleasure  in  introducing  the 
Improved  Penalty  Administration  and 
Compliance  Tax  Act  [IMPACT], 
which  will  provide  a  fairer,  more  effec- 
tive, and  rational  civil  tax  penalty 
system  for  all  taxpayers.  Ranking  mi- 
nority member  Dick  Schulze,  and  sub- 
committee members  Congressman 
Beryl  Anthony,  Ronnie  Flippo, 
Byron  Dorgan,  Harold  Ford,  and 
Clay  Shaw  join  me  as  sponsors  of  this 
civil  tax  penalty  reform  legislation. 
This  legislation  is  the  culmination  of 
the  work  by  members  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Oversight  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means.  It  is  a  natural  ex- 
tension of  tax  reform  and  is  in  keeping 
with  the  committee  chairman's  efforts 
toward  tax  simplification. 

The  Oversight  Subcommittee,  which 
I  chair,  has  been  conducting  a  compre- 
hensive review  of  the  civil  tax  penalty 
provisions  contained  in  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  for  more  than  a  year. 
Three  days  of  hearings  were  held  to 
review  the  structure,  application,  fair- 
ness, and  effectiveness  of  the  current 
civil  penalty  provisions  and  to  receive 
recommendations  for  improvements. 
The  subcommittee  received  testimony 


from  numerous  witnesses  including 
tax  practitioners,  the  business  commu- 
nity, professional  organizations,  acade- 
micians, the  Department  of  the  Treas- 
ury, the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
[IRS],  and  former  IRS  commissioners 
and  chief  counsels.  The  subcommittee 
heard  a  rising  chorus  of  compliants 
and  concerns  about  the  current  penal- 
ty system  from  those  appearing  before 
the  subcommittee.  We  heard  repeated- 
ly that  the  current  penalty  structure 
is  a  confusing  morass  of  complex,  over- 
lapping penalties  that  are  often 
unduly  harsh  or  just  plain  irrational. 
Concern  was  also  expressed  about  the 
complexity,  severity,  and  sheer 
number  of  penalties  in  the  Code. 

To  see  how  important  penalty  re- 
forms is,  just  look  at  these  facts. 
Today  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  con- 
tains nearly  150  provisions  designed  to 
penalize  those  who  do  not  comply  with 
the  Federal  tax  laws.  Yet,  only  3'/2  dec- 
ades ago,  the  penalties  were  simple 
and  few.  The  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  initially  included  13  penalties. 
This  grew  to  25  in  1967  and  to  150  in 
1987.  The  growth  in  penalty  assess- 
ments has  kept  in  step  with  the  expan- 
sion in  the  number  of  penalty  provi- 
sions. For  fiscal  year  1978,  the  IRS  re- 
ports that  it  assessed  15.4  million  pen- 
alties for  a  total  of  $1.3  billion.  After 
abatements,  assessments  totaled  ap- 
proximately $1  billion.  Ten  years  later, 
for  fiscal  year  1988.  date  indicates  that 
the  IRS  assessed  26.6  million  penalties 
for  a  total  of  $10.9  billion.  Approxi- 
mately 14  million  penalties  were  as- 
sessed against  individuals  for  $2.4  bil- 
lion; about  844.000  penalties  were  as- 
sessed against  corporations  for  $1.3 
billion.  After  abatements,  assessments 
totaled  approximately  $6  billion.  I 
think  these  figures  are  staggering  and 
deserving  the  Congress'  attention. 

With  nearly  150  penalties  currently 
in  the  Code,  the  IRS,  taxpayers,  and 
tax  practitioners  are  faced  with  sub- 
stantial compliance  and  administrative 
burdens  resulting  from  the  complex- 
ities involved  with  these  provisions. 
There  are  just  too  many  penalties. 
Many  penalty  provisions  are  too  com- 
plex for  the  IRS  to  effectively  admin- 
ister and,  for  many  taxpayers,  too 
complex  to  comprehend.  And,  under 
our  current  structure,  there  are  a 
number  of  instances  where  the  same 
taxpayer  behavior  can  be  subject  to 
more  than  one  tax  penalty.  In  other 
words,  a  number  of  the  penalties  over- 
lap and  stack,  increasing  the  possibili- 
ty that  enormous  penalties  may  be  im- 
posed on  relatively  small  tax  deficien- 
cies. Reform  of  our  penalty  structure 
is  necessary  and  long  overdue. 

In  July  of  last  year,  the  subcommit- 
tee took  that  important  first  step 
toward  penalty  reform  when  we  began 
to  receive  concrete  recommendations 
for  change  from  such  groups  as  the 
American  Bar  Association.  On  Febru- 
ary 28,   1989.  the  IRS  Commissioner 


presented  to  the  subcommittee  his 
study  group's  report  entitled,  "Report 
on  Civil  Tax  Penalties,  by  Executive 
Task  Force,  Commissioner's  Penalty 
Study.  Internal  Revenue  Service".  We 
also  heard  from  the  chief  judge  of  the 
U.S.  Tax  Court  and  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Certified  Public  Account- 
ants. At  that  point,  it  became  appar- 
ent to  all  that  a  consensus  on  the  spe- 
cifics of  penalty  reform  was  an  attain- 
able goal. 

I  believe  that  this  bill  embodies  that 
consensus.  I  am  proud  to  say  that  this 
consensus  developed  as  a  result  of  the 
myriad  of  written  comments  the  sub- 
committee received  from  individual 
and  business  taxpayers,  followed  by  a 
series  of  roundtable  discussions  the 
subcommittee  recently  held  with  tax 
practitioners,  various  interested  orga- 
nizations, and  government  representa- 
tives. We  all  rolled  up  our  sleeves  and 
identified  areas  of  agreement  and 
ironed  out  many  of  our  differences.  It 
was  a  highly  productive  way  of  going 
about  a  very  massive,  complex  task.  I 
thank  everyone  who  has  contributed 
to  this  process.  This  legislation  is  the 
product  of  this  process,  and  one  of 
which  we  all  can  be  proud. 

This  bill— IMPACT— will  provide  a 
fairer,  less  complex,  more  effective, 
and  more  rational  civil  tax  penalty 
system.  In  summary,  the  bill  would  im- 
prove the  penalties  applicable  to  infor- 
mation reporting  by  treating  those 
who  attempt  to  comply  with  the  law 
less  harshly  than  those  who  do  not. 
With  respect  to  the  current  law  negli- 
gence, overvaluation,  and  understate- 
ment of  income  penalties,  we  have 
eliminated  the  stacking  of  the  penal- 
ties and  consolidated  them  into  a 
single,  uniform  accuracy  penalty.  We 
retain  the  present  law  fraud  penalty. 
We  have  improved  the  penalties  for 
failure  to  pay  and  failure  to  make 
timely  deposits  of  tax  by  eliminating 
overlapping  and  encouraging  remedial 
action.  Finally,  the  bill  would  address 
the  penalties  applicable  to  tax  prepar- 
ers, tax  shelter  promoters,  and  tax 
protesters. 

Our  voluntary  tax  system  in  this 
country  is  remarkable.  For  the  system 
to  continue  to  work,  however,  it  needs 
the  respect,  confidence  and  support  of 
all  of  us.  Penalties  do  play  an  impor- 
tant role  in  our  tax  system.  Penalties 
should  exist  for  the  purpose  of  encour- 
aging voluntary  compliance  with  the 
tax  laws.  Penalties  should  not  be  used 
simply  to  raise  revenues.  Penalties  and 
the  standard  of  conduct  required  of 
taxpayers  should  be  readily  known 
and  easily  understood.  Penalties 
should  be  targeted  only  to  culpable 
conduct.  Multiple  penalties  should  not 
apply  to  the  same  misconduct.  Penal- 
ties should  be  proportionate.  Penalties 
should  encourage  compliance.  Penal- 
ties should  not  treat  taxpayers  who 
make  a  good  faith  effort  to  comply 
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with  the  tax  laws  as  harshly  as  those 
taxpayers  who  deliberately  violate  the 
laws.  Finally,  administrative  proce- 
dures for  imposing  penalties  should 
ensure  that  all  taxpayers  are  treated 
in  a  fair  and  equitable  manner  by  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service.  IMPACT 
will  go  far  in  making  these  worthy 
goals  a  reality. 

Penalty  reform  requires  more  than 
legislative  action.  Penalty  reform  can 
only  be  truly  meaningful  if  it  is  accom- 
panied by  administrative  improve- 
ments by  the  IRS.  The  IRS  has  recog- 
nized this  and,  in  the  Commissioner's 
civil  tax  penalties  study  report,  listed 
the  following  objectives  that  IRS 
should  follow  as  it  handles  each  penal- 
ty case: 

(1)  Similar  cases  and  similarly  situated 
taxpayers  should  be  treated  similarly;  (2) 
The  taxpayer  should  have  the  opportunity 
to  have  his  interests  heard  and  considered. 
This  includes  providing  a  forum,  listening  to 
his  views,  and  modifying  decisions  when  ap- 
propriate: (3)  IRS  should  strive  to  make  a 
good  substantive  decision  in  the  first  in- 
stance. A  wrong  decision,  even  though  cor- 
rected eventually,  negatively  impacts  volun- 
tary compliance:  (4)  An  adequate  opportuni- 
ty should  exist  for  incorrect  decisions  to  be 
corrected.  This  encompasses  appeals  to  the 
office  that  asserts  the  penalty,  a  separate 
appeals  apparatus,  and  access  to  the  court 
system:  (5)  The  agency  should  act  in  an  im- 
partial and  honest  way.  While  each  IRS  res- 
presentative  appropriately  approaches  his 
or  her  job  from  a  government  perspective 
and  with  the  objective  of  protecting  the 
government's  interest,  the  true  interest  of 
the  government  is  the  impartial  enforce- 
ment of  the  tax  laws,  and  this  requires  that 
treatment  of  taxpayers  not  be  biased  in  the 
governments  favor:  (6)  IRS  should  help 
taxpayers  understand  their  legal  rights  and 
assist  them  in  understanding  their  appeal 
rights.  IRS  should  scrupulously  observe  the 
taxpayer's  procedural  rights:  and.  (7)  IRS 
should  seek  to  promptly  process  and  resolve 
each  taxpayer's  case.  Promptness  requires  a 
certain  amount  of  initial  informality  in  the 
dispute  resolution  process. 

I  commend  the  IRS  for  its  commit- 
ment to  such  worthy  goals  and  intend 
to  hold  the  IRS  to  these  standards.  To 
assist  the  IRS  in  achieving  these  goals 
and  to  ensure  effective  implementa- 
tion of  the  subcommittee's  legislative 
package,  the  Oversight  Subcommittee 
has  developed  additional  administra- 
tive recommendations  to  accompany 
the  statutory  penalty  reform  package. 

I  submit  for  the  record  the  legisla- 
tion, a  simunary  of  the  provisions  of 
the  bill,  and  additional  administrative 
recommendations,  and  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  with  me  in  enacting 
this  reform  legislation.  IMPACT  is 
sure  to  be  the  pro-taxpayer  legislation 
of  1989. 
SuMHARY    Explanation    of   the    Improved 

Penalty  Administration  and  Compliance 

Tax  Act 

A.  impormation  reporting  penalties 
Present  law 

Any  person  that  fails  to  file  an  informa- 
tion return  with  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice on  or  before  the  prescribed  filing  date  is 


subject  to  a  $50  penalty  for  each  failure, 
with  a  maximum  penalty  of  $100,000  per 
calendar  year.  In  addition,  any  person  that 
fails  to  provide  a  copy  of  an  information 
return  (a  "payee  statement")  to  a  taxpayer 
on  or  before  the  prescribed  due  date  is  sub- 
ject to  a  penalty  of  $50  for  each  failure, 
with  a  maximum  penalty  of  $100,000  per 
calendar  year.  If  a  person  fails  to  include  all 
of  the  information  required  to  be  shown  on 
an  information  return  or  a  payee  statement 
or  includes  incorrect  information,  then  a 
penalty  of  $5  may  be  imposed  with  respect 
to  each  such  failure,  with  a  maximum  pen- 
alty of  $20,000  per  calendar  year.  Stricter 
penalty  provisions  apply  in  the  case  of  inter- 
est and  dividend  returns  and  in  the  case  of 
intentional  failures  to  comply  with  the  in- 
formation return  requirements. 

A  penalty  may  also  l)e  imposed  for  each 
failure  to  include  a  correct  taxpayer  identi- 
fication number  on  a  return  or  statement 
and  for  each  failure  to  furnish  a  correct  tax- 
payer identification  number  to  another 
person.  The  amount  of  the  penalty  that 
may  be  imposed  is  either  $5  or  $50  for  each 
failure,  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  fail- 
ure. 
Explanation  of  provisions 

Failure  to  file  correct  information  re- 
turns.—The  bill  modifies  the  information 
return  penalties  provided  under  present  law 
in  order  to  encourage  persons  to  file  correct 
information  returns  even  though  such  re- 
turns are  filed  after  the  prescribed  filing 
date. 

Under  the  bill,  any  person  that  fails  to  file 
a  correct  information  return  with  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  on  or  before  the  pre- 
scribed filing  date  is  subject  to  a  penalty 
that  varies  based  on  when,  if  at  all,  a  correct 
information  return  is  filed.  If  a  person  files 
a  correct  return  after  the  prescribed  filing 
date  but  on  or  before  the  date  that  is  30 
days  after  the  prescribed  filing  date,  the 
amount  of  the  penalty  is  $15  per  return, 
with  a  maximum  penalty  of  $75,000  per  cal- 
endar year.  If  a  person  files  a  correct  infor- 
mation return  after  the  date  that  is  30  days 
after  the  prescribed  filing  date  but  on  or 
before  August  1,  the  amount  of  the  penalty 
is  $30  per  return,  with  a  maximum  penalty 
of  $150,000  per  calendar  year.  If  a  correct 
return  is  not  filed  on  or  before  August  1  of 
any  year,  the  amount  of  the  penalty  is  $50 
per  return,  with  a  maximum  penalty  of 
$250,000  per  calendar  year. 

The  bill  also  provides  a  de  minimis  excep- 
tion that  applies  to  incorrect  information 
returns  that  are  corrected  on  or  before 
August  1.  Under  the  exception,  if  an  infor- 
mation return  is  originally  filed  without  all 
of  the  required  information  or  with  incor- 
rect information  and  the  return  is  corrected 
on  or  before  August  1,  then  the  original 
return  is  treated  as  having  been  filed  with 
all  of  the  correct  required  information.  The 
number  of  information  returns  that  may 
qualify  for  this  exception  for  any  calendar 
year  is  limited  to  the  greater  of  (I)  10  re- 
turns or  (2)  one-half  of  one  jiercent  of  the 
total  number  of  information  returns  that 
are  required  to  l>e  filed  by  the  person  during 
the  calendar  year. 

The  bill  maintains  the  present-law  rules 
for  failures  that  are  due  to  intentional  disre- 
gard of  the  filing  requirement. 

Failure  to  furnish  correct  payee  state- 
ments.—Under  the  bill,  any  person  that  fails 
to  furnish  a  correct  payee  statement  to  a 
taxpayer  on  or  before  the  prescribed  due 
date  is  subject  to  a  penalty  of  $50  per  state- 
ment, with  a  maximum  penalty  of  $100,000 
per  calendar  year.  If  the  failure  to  furnish  a 


correct  payee  statement  to  a  taxpayer  is  due 
to  intentional  disregard  of  the  requirement, 
the  bill  generally  provides  a  penalty  of  $100 
per  statement  or,  if  greater,  10  percent  of 
the  amount  required  to  be  shown  on  the 
statement,  with  no  limitation  on  the  maxi- 
mum penalty  per  calendar  year. 

Failure  to  comply  with  other  information 
reporting  requirements.— Under  the  bill, 
any  person  that  fails  to  comply  with  other 
specified  information  reporting  require- 
ments on  or  before  the  pre.scribed  date  is 
subject  to  a  penalty  of  $50  for  each  failure, 
with  a  maximum  penalty  of  $100,000  per 
calendar  year.  The  information  reporting 
requirements  specified  for  this  purpose  in- 
clude any  requirement  to  include  a  correct 
taxpayer  identification  number  on  a  return 
or  statement  and  any  requirement  to  fur- 
nish a  correct  taxpayer  identification 
number  to  another  person. 

Waiver,  definitions  and  special  rules.— The 
bill  provides  that  any  of  the  information  re- 
porting penalties  may  be  waived  if  it  is 
shown  that  the  failure  to  comply  is  due  to 
reasonable  cause  and  not  to  willful  neglect. 
The  subcommittee  intends  that  for  this  pur- 
pose, reasonable  cause  exists  if  significant 
mitigating  factors  are  present,  such  as  the 
fact  that  a  person  has  a  history  of  comply- 
ing with  the  information  reporting  require- 
ments. 

The  bill  also  repeals  the  special  informa- 
tion reporting  requirements  that  apply  to 
payments  of  interest  and  dividends:  the  bill 
makes  those  payments  subject  to  the  same 
general  rules  applicable  to  other  types  of  in- 
formation returns. 

Uniform  requirements  for  returns  on  mag- 
netic media.— The  bill  provides  that  uniform 
magnetic  media  requirements  apply  to  all 
information  returns  filed  during  any  calen- 
dar year.  The  bill  accomplishes  this  by 
making  statutory  the  requirement  currently 
contained  in  IRS  regulations  that  persons 
filing  more  than  250  information  returns 
file  those  returns  on  magnetic  media.  The 
bill  makes  this  requirement  applicable  to  all 
types  of  information  reports.  "Thus,  the  bill 
repeals  the  provision  of  present  law  that  re- 
quires persons  filing  more  than  50  informa- 
tion returns  related  to  payments  of  interest, 
dividends,  and  patronage  dividends  to  file 
all  such  returns  on  magnetic  media. 

Study  of  procedures  to  prevent  mismatch- 
ing.—The  bill  requires  the  General  Account- 
ing Office,  in  consultation  with  the  Treas- 
ury Department,  to  conduct  a  study  on 
whether  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
should  be  permitted  to  disclose  taxpayer 
identity  information  to  a  person  that  has 
filed  an  information  return.  The  study 
should  consider  whether,  if  the  name  and 
taxpayer  identification  number  of  such 
person  contained  on  the  records  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service,  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  should  be  permitted  to  disclose 
to  the  person  that  has  filed  such  informa- 
tion return  such  information  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  determine  the  correct  name  and 
taxpayer  identification  number.  The  study 
should  also  consider  alternative  means  of 
correcting  the  mismatch  between  names 
and  taxpayer  identification  numbers  that 
involve  the  least  amount  of  disclosure  of 
confidential  taxpayer  identity  information. 
A  report  on  the  study,  together  with  any 
recommendations,  is  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Congress  by  June  1,  1990. 

Study  of  service  bureaus.— The  bill  re- 
quires the  General  Accounting  Office,  in 
consultation  with  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, to  conduct  a  study  of  whether  per- 
sons engaged  in  the  business  of  transmitting 
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information  returns  or  other  documents  to 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  on  behalf  of 
other  persons  should  be  subject  to  registra- 
tion or  other  regulation.  A  report  on  the 
study,  together  with  any  recommendations, 
is  to  be  submitted  to  the  Congress  not  later 
than  July  1,  1990. 
Effective  dates 

The  information  reporting  provisions  of 
the  bill  generally  apply  to  information  re- 
turns and  payee  statements  the  due  date  for 
which  (determined  without  regard  to  exten- 
sions) is  after  December  31.  1989. 

B.  ACCURACY  PENALTIES 

Present  law 

Negligence  penalty.— If  any  part  of  an  un- 
derpayment of  tax  required  to  be  shown  on 
a  return  is  due  to  negligence  or  disregard  of 
rules  or  regulations,  a  penalty  may  be  im- 
posed equal  to  5  percent  of  the  total  amount 
of  the  underpayment.  An  underpayment  of 
tax  that  is  attributable  to  a  failure  to  in- 
clude on  an  income  tax  return  an  amount 
shown  on  an  information  return  is  treated 
as  subject  to  the  negligence  penalty  absent 
clear  and  convincing  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary. 

Fraud  penalty.— If  any  part  of  an  under- 
payment of  tax  required  to  be  shown  on  a 
return  is  due  to  fraud,  a  penalty  may  be  im- 
posed equal  to  75  percent  of  the  portion  of 
the  underpayment  that  is  attributable  to 
fraud. 

Substantial  understatement  penalty.— If 
the  correct  income  tax  liability  of  a  taxpay- 
er for  a  taxable  year  exceeds  that  reported 
by  the  taxpayer  by  the  greater  of  10  percent 
of  the  correct  Ux  or  $5,000  ($10,000  in  the 
case  of  most  corporations),  then  a  substan- 
tial understatement  exists  and  a  penalty 
may  be  imposed  equal  to  25  percent  of  the 
underpayment  of  tax  attributable  to  the  un- 
derstatement. In  determining  whether  a 
substantial  understatement  exists,  the 
amount  of  the  understatement  is  reduced  by 
any  portion  attributable  to  an  item  if  (1) 
the  treatment  of  the  item  on  the  return  is 
or  was  supported  by  substantial  authority, 
or  (2)  facts  relevant  to  the  tax  treatment  of 
the  item  were  adequately  disclosed  on  the 
return  or  on  a  statement  attached  to  the 
return.  Special  rules  apply  to  tax  shelters. 

Valuation  penalties.— If  an  individual,  per- 
sonal service  corporation,  or  closely  held 
corporation  underpays  income  tax  for  any 
taxable  year  by  $1,000  or  more  ais  a  result  of 
a  valuation  overstatement,  then  a  penalty 
may  be  imposed  with  respect  to  the  amount 
of  the  underpayment  that  is  attributable  to 
the  valuation  overstatement,  a  valuation 
overstatement  exists  if  the  valuation  or  ad- 
justed basis  of  any  property  claimed  on  a 
return  is  150  percent  or  more  of  the  correct 
value  or  adjusted  basis.  The  amount  of  the 
penalty  that  may  be  imposed  varies  between 
10,  20  and  30  percent  of  the  underpayment 
attributable  to  the  valuation  overstatement 
depending  on  the  percentage  by  which  the 
valuation  claimed  exceeds  the  correct  valu- 
ation. Similar  penalties  may  be  imposed 
with  respect  to  (1)  an  underpayment  of 
income  tax  that  is  attributable  to  an  over- 
statement of  pension  liabilities  and  (2)  and 
underpayment  of  estate  or  gift  tax  that  is 
attributable  to  a  valuation  understatement. 
Explanation  of  provisions 

Eliminate  overlap.— The  bill  reorganizes 
the  accuracy  penalities  into  a  new  structure 
that  operates  to  eliminate  any  overlap  of 
the  penalties. 

Accuracy-related  penalty.— The  accuracy- 
related  penalty,  which  is  imposed  at  a  rate 
of  20  percent,  applies  to  the  portion  of  any 


underpayment  that  is  attributable  to  (1) 
negligence;  (2)  any  substantial  understat- 
ment  of  income  tax;  (3)  any  substantial 
valuation  overstatement:  (4)  any  substantial 
overstatement  of  pension  liabilities',  and  (5) 
any  substantial  estate  or  gift  tax  valuation 
understatement. 

1.  Negligence.— If  an  underpayement  of 
tax  is  attributable  to  negligence,  the  negli- 
gence penalty  applies  only  to  the  portion  of 
the  underpayment  that  is  attributable  to 
negligence  rather  than,  as  under  present 
law.  to  the  entire  underpayment  of  tax. 
Negligence  includes  any  careless,  reckless, 
or  intentional  disregard  of  rules  or  regula- 
tions. In  addition,  the  bill  repeals  the 
present-law  presumption  under  which  an 
underpayment  is  treated  as  attributable  to 
negligence  if  the  underpayment  is  due  to  a 
failure  to  include  on  an  income  tax  return 
an  amount  shown  on  an  information  return. 

2.  Substantial  understatement  of  income 
tax.— The  accuracy-related  penalty  that  ap- 
plies to  the  portion  of  an  underpayment 
that  is  attributable  to  a  substantial  under- 
statement of  income  tax  is  the  same  as  the 
substantial  understatement  penalty  provid- 
ed under  present  law  with  three  principal 
modifications.  First,  the  rate  is  lowered  to 
20  percent.  Second,  the  subcommittee  in- 
tends that  the  list  of  authorities  upon 
which  taxpayers  may  rely  is  to  be  expanded 
to  include  proposed  regulations,  private 
letter  ratings,  technical  advice  memoranda, 
actions  on  decisions,  general  counsel  memo- 
randa, information  or  press  releases,  no- 
tices, and  any  other  similar  documents  pub- 
lished by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  in 
the  Internal  Revenue  Bulletin.  In  addition, 
the  list  of  authorities  is  to  include  General 
Explanations  of  tax  legislation  prepared  by 
the    Joint    Committee    on    Taxation    (the 

■Blue  Book  ").  Third,  the  bill  requires  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  to  publish  not  less 
frequently  than  annually  a  list  of  positions 
for  which  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  be- 
lieves there  is  no  substantial  authority.  The 
purpose  of  this  list  is  to  assist  taxpayers  in 
determining  whether  a  position  should  be 
disclosed  in  order  to  avoid  the  substantial 
understatement  penalty. 

3.  Substantial  valuation  overstatement, 
substantial  overstatement  of  pension  liabil- 
ities, and  substantial  estate  or  gift  tax  valu- 
ation understatement.— The  penalty  that 
applies  to  the  portion  of  an  underpayment 
that  is  attributable  to  a  substantial  valu- 
ation overstatement  penalty  provided  under 
present  law  with  five  principal  modifica- 
tions. First,  the  bill  extends  the  penalty  to 
all  taxpayers.  Second,  a  substantial  valu- 
ation overstatement  exists  if  the  value  or 
adjusted  basis  of  any  property  claimed  on  a 
return  is  200  percent  or  more  of  the  correct 
value  or  adjusted  basis.  Third,  the  penalty  is 
to  apply  only  if  the  amount  of  the  under- 
payment attributable  to  a  valuation  over- 
statement exceeds  $5,000  ($10,000  in  the 
case  of  most  corporations).  Fourth,  the 
amount  of  the  penalty  for  a  substantial 
valuation  overstatement  is  20  percent  of  the 
amount  of  the  underpayment  if  the  value  or 
adjusted  basis  claimed  is  200  percent  or 
more  but  less  than  400  percent  of  the  cor- 
rect value  or  adjusted  basis.  Fifth,  the  bill 
provides  that  this  penalty  is  doubled  if  the 
value  or  adjusted  basis  claimed  is  400  per- 
cent or  more  of  the  correct  value  or  adjust- 
ed basis.  The  bill  also  provides  similar  modi- 
fications to  the  penalty  for  overstatements 
of  pension  liabilities  and  the  penalty  for 
estate  or  gift  tax  valuation  understate- 
ments. 

Fraud  penalty.— The  fraud  penalty,  which 
is  imposed  at  a  rate  of  75  percent,  applies  to 


the  portion  of  any  underpayment  that  is  at- 
tributable to  fraud. 

Definitions  and  special  rules.— The  bill 
provides  special  rules  that  apply  to  each  of 
the  penalties  imposed  under  the  new  struc- 
ture. First,  the  bill  provides  that  no  f>enalty 
is  to  be  imposed  if  it  is  shown  that  there  was 
reasonable  cause  for  an  underpayment  and 
the  taxpayer  acted  in  good  faith.  The  enact- 
ment of  this  standardized  waiver  criteria  is 
designed  to  permit  the  courts  to  review  the 
assertion  of  penalties  under  the  same  stand- 
ards that  apply  in  reviewing  additional  tax 
that  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  asserts  is 
due. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  an  accuracy-re- 
lated or  fraud  penalty  is  to  be  imposed  only 
if  a  return  has  been  filed.  This  is  intended 
to  improve  the  coordination  between  these 
penalties.  Under  present  law.  a  negligence 
or  fraud  penalty  may  be  imposed  in  the  case 
of  a  failure  to  file  a  return. 

Finally,  the  bill  repeals  the  higher  inter- 
est rate  that  applies  to  substantial  under- 
payments that  are  attributable  to  tax-moti- 
vated transactions. 

Effective  date 

The  accuracy  provisions  of  the  bill  gener- 
ally apply  to  returns  the  due  date  for  which 
(determined  without  regard  to  extensions) 
is  after  December  31.  1989. 

C.  PREPARER.  PROMOTER.  AND  PROTESTER 
PENALTIES 

Present  law 

Return  preparer  penalties.— An  income 
tax  return  preparer  is  subject  to  a  penalty 
of  $100  if  any  part  of  an  understatement  of 
tax  on  a  return  or  claim  for  refund  is  due  to 
the  return  preparer's  negligent  or  intention- 
al disregar(i  of  rules  and  regulations.  In  ad- 
dition an  income  lax  return  preparer  is  sub- 
ject to  a  penalty  of  $500  if  any  part  of  an 
understatement  of  tax  on  a  return  or  claim 
for  refund  is  due  to  the  return  preparer's 
willful  attempt  in  any  manner  to  understate 
tax.  An  income  tax  return  preparer  is  also 
subject  to  a  penalty  of  $25  for  each  failure 
to  (1)  furnish  a  copy  of  a  return  or  claim  for 
refund  to  the  taxpayer;  (2)  sign  the  return 
or  claim  for  refund;  or  (3)  furnish  his  or  her 
identifying  number. 

Penalty  for  promoting  abusive  tax  shel- 
ters.—Any  person  who  organizes,  assists  in 
the  organization  of.  or  participates  in  the 
sale  of  any  interest  in.  a  partnership  or 
other  entity,  any  investment  plan  or  ar- 
rangement, or  any  other  plan  or  arrange- 
ment, is  subject  to  a  penalty  if  in  connection 
with  such  activity  the  person  makes  or  fur- 
nishes a  false  or  fraudulent  statement  or  a 
gross  valuation  overstatement.  The  amount 
of  the  penally  equals  the  greater  of  $1,000 
or  20  percent  of  the  gross  income  derived  or 
to  be  derived  by  the  person  from  the  activi- 
ty. It  is  unclear  under  present  law  whether 
the  term  "activity"  refers  to  each  sale  of  an 
interest  in  a  tax  shelter  or  whether  the 
term  activity  refers  to  the  overall  activity  of 
promoting  an  abusive  tax  shelter. 

Penally  for  aiding  and  abetting  the  under- 
statement of  tax  liability.- Any  person  who 
aids,  assists  in.  procures,  or  advises  with  re- 
spect to  the  preparation  or  presentation  of 
any  portion  of  a  return  or  other  document 
under  the  tax  laws  which  (1)  the  person 
knows  will  be  used  in  connection  with  any 
material  matter  arising  under  the  tax  laws, 
and  (2)  the  person  knows  will  (if  so  used) 
result  in  an  understatement  of  the  tax  li- 
ability of  another  person  is  subject  to  a  pen- 
alty equal  to  $1,000  for  each  return  or  other 
document  ($10,000  in  the  case  of  returns 
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and  documents  relating  to  the  tax  of  a  cor- 
poration). 

Frivolous  income  tax  return  penalty.— 
Any  individual  who  files  a  frivolous  income 
tax  return  is  subject  to  a  penalty  of  $500. 

Sanctions  and  costs  awarded  by  courts.— If 
it  appears  to  the  Tax  Court  that  (1)  pro- 
ceedings before  it  have  been  instituted  or 
maintained  primarily  for  delay.  <2)  the  tax- 
payer's position  is  frivolous,  or  (3)  the  tax- 
payer has  unreasonably  failed  to  pursue  ad- 
ministrative remedies,  the  Court  may  award 
damages  not  to  exceed  $5,000  to  the  United 
States. 
Explanation  of  provisions 

Return  preparer  penalties.— The  bill  re- 
vises the  present-law  penalties  that  apply  in 
the  case  of  an  understatement  of  tax  that  is 
caused  by  an  income  tax  return  preparer. 
First,  the  bill  provides  that  if  any  part  of  an 
understatement  of  tax  on  a  return  or  claim 
for  refund  is  attributable  to  a  position  for 
which  there  was  not  a  realistic  possibility  of 
being  sustained  on  its  merits  and  if  any 
person  who  is  an  income  tax  return  prepar- 
er with  respect  to  such  return  or  claim  for 
refund  knew  (or  reasonably  should  have 
known)  of  such  position,  then  that  return 
preparer  is  subject  to  a  penalty  of  $250.  The 
subcommittee  intends  that  imposition  of 
this  penalty  not  lead  to  an  automatic  refer- 
ral to  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  Director 
of  Practice.  The  subcommittee  believes  that 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  should  exer- 
cise discretion  in  selecting  the  specific  cases 
that  are  referred  to  the  Director  of  Practice. 
In  addition,  the  bill  provides  that  if  any 
part  of  an  understatement  of  tax  on  a 
return  or  claim  for  refund  is  attributable  to 
a  willful  attempt  by  an  income  tax  return 
preparer  to  understate  the  tax  liability  of 
another  person  or  to  any  reckless  or  inten- 
tional disregard  of  the  income  tax  law  by  an 
income  tax  return  preparer,  then  the 
income  tax  return  preparer  is  subject  to  a 
penalty  of  $1,000. 

The  return  preparer  penalties  that  apply 
to  each  failure  to  (1)  furnish  a  copy  of  a 
return  or  claim  for  refund  to  the  taxpayer. 

(2)  sign  the  return  or  claim  for  refund,  and 

(3)  furnish  his  or  her  identifying  number 
are  increased  to  $50  and  the  total  penalties 
imposed  for  any  type  of  failure  for  any  cal- 
endar year  is  limited  to  $25,000. 

Penalty  for  promoting  abusive  tax  shel- 
ters.—Under  the  bill,  the  amount  of  the 
penalty  imposed  for  promoting  abusive  tax 
shelters  equals  the  lesser  of  $1,000  or  100 
percent  of  the  gross  receipts  derived  or  to  be 
derived  by  the  person  from  such  activity.  In 
calculating  the  amount  of  the  penalty,  the 
organization  of  an  entity,  plan  or  arrange- 
ment and  the  sale  of  each  interest  in  an 
entity,  plan,  or  arrangement  constitutes  a 
separate  activity. 

Penalty  for  aiding  and  abetting  the  under- 
statement of  tax  liability.— The  bill  amends 
the  penalty  for  aiding  and  abetting  the  un- 
derstatement of  tax  liability  by  imposing 
the  penalty  in  cases  where  the  person  aids, 
assists  in,  procures,  or  advises  with  respect 
to  the  preparation  or  presentation  of  any 
portion  of  a  return  or  other  document  if  (1) 
the  person  knows  or  has  reason  to  believe 
that  the  return  or  other  document  will  be 
used  in  connection  with  any  material  matter 
arising  under  the  tax  laws,  and  (2)  the 
person  knows  that  if  the  portion  of  the 
return  or  other  document  is  so  used,  an  un- 
derstatement of  the  tax  liability  of  another 
person  would  result.  In  addition,  the  bill 
provides  that  a  penalty  for  promoting  abu- 
sive tax  shelters  is  not  to  be  imposed  on  any 
person  with  respect  to  any  such  document  if 


an  aiding  and  abetting  penalty  is  imposed 
on  such  person  with  respect  to  such  docu- 
ment. 

Frivolous  income  tax  return  penalty.— 
The  bill  increases  the  penalty  for  filing  friv- 
olous income  tax  returns  from  $500  per 
return  to  $1,000  per  return. 

Sanctions  and  costs  awarded  by  courts.— 
The  bill  authorizes  the  Tax  Court  to  impose 
a  penalty  not  to  exceed  $25,000  if  a  taxpay- 
er (1)  institutes  or  maintains  a  proceeding 
primarily  for  delay,  (2)  takes  a  position  that 
is  frivolous,  or  <3)  unreasonably  fails  to 
pursue  available  administrative  remedies. 
The  sul)Committee  intends  that  the  in- 
creased penalty  (above  $5,000)  apply  pri- 
marily (but  not  exclusively)  to  tax  shelter 
cases,  where  the  $5,000  maximum  provided 
under  present  law  appears  to  be  ineffective 
in  deterring  taxpayers  from  taking  frivolous 
positions. 

The  bill  also  authorizes  the  Tax  Court  to 
require  any  attorney  or  other  person  per- 
mitted to  practice  before  the  Court  to  pay 
excess  costs,  expenses,  and  attorney's  fees 
that  are  incurred  because  the  attorney  or 
other  person  unreasonably  and  vexatiously 
multiplied  any  proceeding  before  the  Court. 
Effective  dates 

The  modifications  to  the  return  preparer 
penalties  apply  to  documents  prepared  after 
December  31.  1989.  The  modifications  to  the 
penalty  for  promoting  abusive  tax  shelters 
and  the  aiding  and  abetting  penalty  apply 
to  activities  after  December  31.  1989.  The 
modifications  to  the  frivolous  income  tax 
return  penalty  applies  to  returns  filed  after 
December  31.  1989.  The  modifications  to  the 
court-awarded  sanctions  apply  to  proceed- 
ings pending  on.  or  commenced  after.  De- 
cember 31.  1989. 

D.  DELINQUENCY  PENALTIES 

Present  law 

Failure  to  file.— A  taxpayer  who  fails  to 
file  a  tax  return  on  a  timely  basis  is  subject 
to  a  penalty  equal  to  5  percent  of  the  net 
amount  of  tax  due  for  each  month  that  the 
return  is  not  filed,  up  to  a  maximum  of  5 
months  or  25  percent.  The  net  amount  of 
tax  due  is  the  excess  of  the  amount  of  the 
tax  required  to  be  shown  on  the  return  over 
the  amount  of  any  tax  paid  on  or  before  the 
due  date  prescribed  for  the  payment  of  tax. 

Failure  to  make  timely  deposits  of  tax.— If 
any  person  who  is  required  to  deposit  taxes 
imposed  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  with 
a  government  depositary  fails  to  deposit 
such  taxes  on  or  before  the  prescribed  dale, 
a  penalty  may  be  imposed  equal  to  10  per- 
cent of  the  amount  of  the  underpayment, 
unless  it  is  shown  that  such  failure  is  due  to 
reasonable  cause  and  not  willful  neglect. 
The  amount  of  the  underpayment  for  this 
purpose  is  the  excess  of  the  amount  of  the 
tax  required  to  be  deposited  over  the 
amount  of  the  tax,  if  any,  deposited  on  or 
l)efore  the  prescribed  date. 
Explanation  of  provisions 

Failure  to  file.— The  bill  modifies  present 
law  by  providing  that  the  fraud  and  negli- 
gence penalties  are  not  to  apply  in  the  case 
of  a  negligent  or  fraudulent  failure  to  file  a 
return.  Instead,  the  bill  provides  that  in  the 
case  of  a  fraudulent  or  intentional  failure  to 
file  a  return,  the  failure  to  file  penalty  is  to 
be  increased  to  15  percent  of  the  net 
amount  of  tax  due  for  each  month  that  the 
return  is  not  filed,  up  to  a  maximum  of  5 
months  or  75  percent. 

Failure  to  make  timely  deposits  of  tax.— 
The  bill  also  modifies  the  penalty  for  the 
failure  to  make  timely  deposits  of  tax  in 
order   to   encourage   depositors   to   correct 


their  failures.  Under  the  bill,  a  depositor  is 
subject  to  a  penalty  equal  to  2  percent  of 
the  amount  of  the  underpayment  if  the  fail- 
ure is  corrected  on  or  before  the  date  that  is 
5  days  after  the  prescribed  due  date.  A  de- 
positor is  subject  to  a  penalty  equal  to  5  per- 
cent of  the  amount  of  the  underpayment  if 
the  failure  is  corrected  after  the  date  that  is 
5  days  after  the  prescribed  due  date  but  on 
or  before  the  date  that  is  15  days  after  the 
prescribed  due  date.  Finally,  a  depositor  is 
subject  to  a  penalty  equal  to  10  percent  of 
the  amount  of  the  underpayment  if  the  fail- 
ure is  not  corrected  on  or  before  the  date 
that  is  15  days  after  the  due  date.  As  under 
present  law,  no  penalty  is  to  be  imposed  if 
the  failure  to  make  a  timely  deposit  is  due 
to  reasonable  cause  and  not  willful  neglect. 
The  bill  also  repeals  the  present-law  25  per- 
cent penalty  on  overstated  deposit  claims. 

Effective  dates 

The  modification  to  the  failure  to  file  pen- 
alty applies  to  returns  the  due  date  for 
which  (determined  without  regard  to  exten- 
sions) is  after  December  31.  1989.  The  modi- 
fication to  the  penalty  for  the  failure  to 
make  timely  deposits  of  tax  applies  to  de- 
posits that  are  required  to  be  made  after 
December  31,  1989. 

Administrative  Recommendations 

a.  general  administrative 
recommendations 

1.  The  IRS  should  develop  a  policy  state- 
ment emphasizing  that  civil  tax  penalties 
exist  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  volun- 
tary compliance. 

2.  The  IRS  should  develop  a  handbook  on 
penalties  for  all  employees.  This  handbook 
should  be  sufficiently  detailed  to  serve  as  a 
practical  guide  for  most  issues  of  penalty 
administration. 

3.  The  IRS  should  provide  clear  guidance 
to  its  employees  on  how  to  compute  penal- 
ties. This  guidance  should  be  incorporated 
into  the  penalty  handbook. 

4.  The  IRS  should  revise  existing  training 
programs  to  reflect  the  purpose  for  penal- 
ties and  their  administration. 

5.  The  IRS  should  examine  its  communi- 
cations with  taxpayers  to  determine  wheth- 
er these  communications  do  the  best  possi- 
ble job  of  explaining  to  taxpayers  why  they 
received  the  penalty  and  how  they  can  avoid 
the  penalty  in  the  future.  These  communi- 
cations include  penalty  notices  and  publica- 
tions. 

6.  The  IRS  should  Una.\\ze  its  review  and 
analysis  of  the  quality  and  clarity  of  ma- 
chine-generated letters  and  notices  used  in 
the  Adjustments  and  Correspondence 
Branches  of  the  IRS  service  centers  and 
report  to  Congress  by  July  1.  1990. 

7.  The  IRS  should  consider  ways  to  devel- 
op better  information  concerning  the  ad- 
ministration and  effects  of  penalties.  The 
IRS  should  develop  a  master  file  database 
to  provide  statistical  information  regarding 
the  administration  of  penalties.  The  IRS 
should  continuously  review  information  for 
the  purpose  of  suggesting  changes  in  com- 
pliance programs,  educational  programs, 
penalty  design,  and  penalty  administration. 

8.  In  the  application  of  penalties,  the  IRS 
should  make  a  correct  substantive  decision 
in  the  first  instance  rather  than  mechani- 
cally assert  penalties  with  the  idea  that 
they  will  be  corrected  later. 

B.  INFORMATION  REPORTING  PENALTIES 

1.  The  IRS  should  adopt  a  clear  policy  of 
working  with  the  third  party  payor  commu- 
nity to  assure  accurate  and  timely  filing  of 
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information,  in  a  format  that  is  usable  by 
the  IRS  and  the  taxpayer  without  unduly 
burdening  the  third-party  that  is  required 
to  provide  this  information. 

2.  The  IRS  should  maintain  an  ongoing 
effort  to  develop,  monitor,  and  revise  pro- 
grams designed  to  assist  taxpayers  in  com- 
plying with  legal  requirements  and  avoiding 
penalties.  The  IRS  should  develop  publica- 
tions for  various  businesses,  exempt  organi- 
zations, and  governmental  units  enumerat- 
ing all  information  reporting  requirements, 
sanctions  for  noncompliance,  whom  to  call 
with  questions,  and  where  to  file.  The  IRS 
should  also  provide  speakers  on  information 
reporting  to  industry  meetings  and  pro- 
grams. 

3.  The  IRS  should  consider  the  creation  of 
an  advisory  group  comprised  of  representa- 
tives from  the  payor  community  and  practi- 
tioners interested  in  the  information  report- 
ing program  that  meets  on  a  regular  basis  to 
discuss  improvements  to  the  system.  This 
advisory  group  would  be  useful  to  discuss 
problems  and  the  feasibility  of  complying 
with,  or  the  economic  impact  of,  rules  and 
regulations  affecting  the  reporting  industry. 

4.  The  Information  Returns  Master  Pile 
(IRMF)  should  be  managed  under  the  juris- 
diction of  a  single  function  within  the  IRS. 
This  function  should  have  responsibility  not 
only  for  the  magnetic  media  filing  program 
and  the  processing  of  data  to  the  IRMF,  but 
also  for  penalty  assertion  and  abatement 
programs  in  this  area,  processing  paper  doc- 
uments, payor  education  programs,  and  ex- 
amination and  other  compliance  programs. 
This  function  should  also  have  operational 
responsibility  for  the  issuance  of  regulations 
and  ruling. 

5.  Penalty  case  work  in  the  information 
reporting  area,  including  administrative  ap- 
peals, should  be  centralized  and  the  proce- 
dures for  handling  the  abatement  of  infor- 
mation reporting  penalties  should  be 
streamlined. 

6.  The  IRS  should  better  use  its  limited 
enforcement  resources  to  ensure  that  tax- 
payers who  continually  fail  to  comply  with 
the  reporting  requirements  are  identified 
and  penalized,  rather  than  focusing  only  on 
taxpayers  who  are  working  with  the  IRS  in 
an  attempt  to  comply  with  the  law. 

7.  The  IRS  should  provide  to  a  taxpayer 
upon  request,  or  to  a  financial  institution 
with  the  taxpayer's  authorization,  within  30 
days,  a  list  of  the  names  the  IRS  has  (in  its 
computer  matching  program  file)  under  the 
taxpayer's  identification  number.  This  in- 
formation could  be  used  by  the  taxpayer  to 
reconcile  or  determine  the  reason  for  any 
mismatches  between  the  information  the 
taxpayer  has  supplied  a  financial  institu- 
tion, the  information  the  financial  institu- 
tion has  supplied  to  the  IRS,  and  the  infor- 
mation the  IRS  has  in  its  master  file. 

C.  PREPARER,  PROMOTER,  AND  PROTESTER 
PENALTIES 

1.  Disciplinary  sanctions  by  the  Director 
of  Practice  should  not  be  viewed  as  a  ad- 
junct to  the  civil  tax  penalty  system  as  it 
applies  to  tax  return  preparers.  In  matters 
involving  non-willful  conduct,  the  IRS 
should  only  refer  cases  to  the  Director  of 
Practice  in  instances  where  the  IRS  can  es- 
tablish a  pattern  of  failing  to  meet  the  re- 
quired standards.  An  isolated  instance  in 
which  a  penalty  may  apply  should  not.  in 
and  of  itself,  require  a  referral  unless  willful 
conduct  is  involved. 

2.  The  Department  of  the  Treasury 
should  issue  regulations  related  to  the  sec- 
tion 6700  penalty  for  promoting  abusive  tax 
shelters  and  the  section  6701   penalty  for 


aiding  and  abetting  understatement  of  tax 
liability  to  the  extent  these  provisions  may 
apply  to  activities  which  could  be  subject  to 
the  section  6694  and  6695  tax  return  prepar- 
er penalties.  Guidance  on  these  matters 
should  be  issued  in  a  timely  fashion. 

3.  The  IRS  should  instruct  its  employees 
that  they  cannot  threaten  the  use  of  pre- 
parer penalties  during  an  examination,  ap- 
peals conference,  or  other  proceedings  in- 
volving a  tax  advisor. 

4.  The  Director  of  Practice  should  publish 
more  information  about  the  basis  for  being 
disciplined  and  warnings  in  appropriate 
cases.  Questions  and  answers  prepared  in 
conjunction  with  input  from  practitioners 
would  be  helpful  to  the  tax  practitioner 
community. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mrs.  Lloyd  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Foley)  for  today  on  account  of  illness. 

Mr.  Fields  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Michel)  for  today  on  account  of  per- 
sonal reasons. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  BuECHNER)  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material: ) 

Mr.  Craig,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Pickle)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mrs.  BoGGS,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Panetta,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  LowEY,  of  New  York,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Coyne,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Pickle,  for  30  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  BuECHNER)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Broomfield. 

Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

Mr.  McDade. 

Mr.  BuECHNER. 

Mr.  Gallo. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA. 

Mr.  Barton  of  Texas  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Washington. 

Mr.  Lagomarsino. 

Mr.  Clinger. 

Mr.  Parris. 

Mr.  KoLBE. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Pickle)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 


Mrs.  Lloyd  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Hamilton  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  de  la  Garza  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Vento. 

Mr.  Panetta. 

Mr.  Eckart. 

Mr.  Matsui  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Mrazek  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  McNulty. 

Mr.  Coyne. 

Mr.  McMillen  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Kleczka 

Mr.  Traxler. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined 
and  found  truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title,  which  was 
thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  2.  An  Act  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  restore  the  mini- 
mum wage  to  a  fair  and  equitable  rate,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  1  o'clock  and  10  minutes 
p.m.),  under  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  Monday.  June 
5,  1989,  at  12  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 

ETC. 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speakers  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1269.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  President 
and  Chairman.  Export-Import  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  the  fourth 
report  on  the  tied-aid  and  partially  untied- 
aid  credits  offers  by  the  Bank,  pursuant  to 
July  31.  1945.  chapter  341.  section  15(g)  (100 
Stat.  1205,  102  Stat.  1383);  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

1270.  A  letter  from  the  Inspector  General, 
Department  of  Energy,  transmitting  the 
semiannual  report  for  the  Department's 
Office  of  Inspector  General  for  the  period 
October  1.  1988.  to  March  31.  1989.  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  95-452.  section  5(b)  (102  Stat. 
2515.  2526);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

1271.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  transmitting  the  semiannual 
report  on  the  activities  of  the  Department's 
Inspector  General  for  the  period  October  1, 
1988.  to  March  31.  1989.  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  95-452.  section  5(b)  (102  Stat.  2526);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

1272.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Indian  Affairs.  Department  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  reports  on  the  ap- 
plication of  the  Indian  Priority  System,  pur- 
suant to  Law  100-472.  .section  205  (102  Stat. 
2294);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

1273.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  National 
Legislative  Commission.  The  American 
Legion,  transmitting  a  copy  of  the  Legion's 
financial    statements   as   of   December   31, 
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1988.  pursuant  to  36  U.S.C.  1101(4).  1103;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1274.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  transmitting  a  draft  or  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  section  9308  of 
title  46.  United  States  Code,  by  increasing 
the  maximum  civil  penalty  from  $500  to 
$10,000:  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

1275.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Merit 
Systems  Protection  Board,  transmitting  the 
Board's  report  entitled:  U.S.  Office  of  Per- 
sonnel Management  and  the  Merit  System: 
A  Retrospective  Assessment."  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  1205(a)(3):  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

1276.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  transmitting  a 
supplement  to  Special  Analysis  D.  pursuant 
to  31  U.S.C.  1105(a):  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

1277.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral, General  Accounting  Office,  transmit- 
ting a  report  entitled,  "Bank  Failures:  Inde- 
pendent Audits  Needed  to  Strengthen  Inter- 
nal Control  and  Bank  Management"  (May 
1989  GAO/AFMD-89-25):  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Government  Operations  and 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBUC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  GONZALEZ:  Committee  on  Banking. 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs.  Supplemental 
report  on  H.R.  1278  (Rept.  101-54,  Pt.  3). 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY:  Committee  on  Rules. 
H.R.  1278.  A  bill  to  reform,  recapitalize,  and 
consolidate  the  Federal  deposit  insurance 
system,  to  enhance  the  regulatory  and  en- 
forcement powers  of  Federal  financial  insti- 
tutions regulatory  agencies,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  101-54.  Pt.  4).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY:  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  H.R.  1415.  A  bill  to  amend 
chapter  37  of  title  38.  United  States  Code, 
with  respect  to  the  veterans'  home  loan  pro- 
gram carried  out  under  such  chapter:  with 
an  amendment  (Rept.  101-73).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BROOKS:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. H.R.  1278.  A  bill  to  reform,  recapitalize. 
and  consolidate  the  Federal  deposit  insur- 
ance system,  to  enhance  the  regulatory  and 
enforcement  powers  of  Federal  financial  in- 
stitutions regulatory  agencies,  and  for  other 
purposes,  with  amendments  (Rept.  101-54. 
Pt.  5).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 


SUBSEQUENT  ACTION  ON  A  RE- 
PORTED BILL  SEQUENTIALLY 
REFERRED 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  the  follow- 
ing action  was  taken  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  1278.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  for  one  additional 
day  until  June  2.  1989. 


UMI 


PUBUC  BILI£  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 


tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By    Mr.    PICKLE    (for    himself.    Mr. 
ScHULZE.  Mr.  Anthony.  Mr.  Plippo, 
Mr.  DoRGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Ford  of  Tennessee,  and  Mr.  Shaw): 
H.R.  2528.  A  bill  to  revise  the  civil  penalty 
provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1986:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CAMPBELL  of  Colorado: 
H.R.  2529.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  a  mandatory  mini- 
mum sentence  for  the  unlawful  possession 
of  a  firearm  by  a  convicted  felon,  a  fugitive 
from  justice,  a  person  who  is  addicted  to.  or 
an  unlawful  user  of.  a  controlled  substance, 
or  a  transferor  or  receiver  of  a  stolen  fire- 
arm, to  increase  the  general  penalty  for  vio- 
lation of  Federal  firearms  laws,  and  to  in- 
crease the  enhanced  penalties  provided  for 
the  possession  of  a  firearm  in  connection 
with  a  crime  of  violence  or  drug  trafficking 
crime:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  COYNE: 
H.R.  2530.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  establish  a  demonstration  program 
to  improve  access  to  public  employment  and 
job  training  programs:  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota: 
H.R.  2531.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  rural  development  investment 
zones,  and  for  other  purposes:  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Ways  and  Means  and  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LIPINSKI  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Ravenel.  Mr.  Dorcan  of  North 
Dakota.  Mr.  James.  Mr.  Mineta.  Mr. 
Owens  of  New  York.  Mr.  Moody. 
Mr.  KiLDEE  Mr.  Pawell.  Mr.  Haw- 
kins. Mr.  Johnson  of  South  Dakota. 
Mr.  Bates.  Mr.  Slattery.  Mr.  Obey. 
Mr.  Lancaster.  Mr.  Campbell  of  Col- 
orado. Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Mrazek.  Mr. 

COURTER.    Mr.    ECKART.    Mr.    AuCoiN. 

Mr.  Bennett.  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan. 
Mr.  Downey,  Mr.  Frank.  Mr.  Lewis 
of  Georgia.  Mrs.  Collins.  Mr.  Trafi- 
CANT,  Mr.  CoNTE.  Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr. 
Vento.  Mr.  Lantos.  Mr.  Neal  of  Mas- 
sachusetts.    Mr.     DwYER     of     New 
Jersey.    Mr.    Horton.    Mr.    Broom- 
field.  Mr.  Kleczka.  Mrs.  Roukema. 
Mr.  BiLBRAY.  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida. 
Mr.  Pallone.  Mr.  Stark.  Mr.  Smith, 
of     Vermont,     Mr.     Panetta,     Mr. 
Lehman  of  California,  Mr.  Bryant, 
Mr.  JoNTZ,  Mr.  Beuchner,  and  Mr. 
Savage): 
H.R.  2532.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  limit  the  ability  of 
taxpayers  to  deduct  the  cost  of  cleaning  up 
oil  and  hazardous  substances  spills:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MATSUI: 
H.R.  2533.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  prevent  the  inter- 
national double  taxation  of  income  subject 
to   the   alternative   minimum    tax:    to   the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MATSUI  (for  himself  and  Mrs. 
Kennelly): 
H.R.  2534.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  with  respect  to  the 
allocation  of  interest  expense  in  the  case  of 
affiliated  groups  which  include  certain  fi- 
nancial institutions:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah: 
H.R.  2535.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  addi- 
tion of  lands  to  the  Gallatin  National  Forest 
in  order  to  protect  wildlife  and  geothermal 
features  of  Yellowstone  National  Park:  to 


the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

H.R.  2536.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2680(a) 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  to  narrow 
the  discretionary  function  exception  to  the 
Federal  Tort  Claims  Act:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PANETTA: 
H.R.  2537.  A  bill  to  permit  teachers  to 
change  employment  across  State  lines  with- 
out substantial  loss  of  retirement  benefits: 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By    Mr.    PARRIS    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Bliley,    Mr.     Hochbrueckner,     Mr. 
Bosco,  Mr.  Hansen,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr. 
DeFazio,  Mr.  Solomon,  Mr.  Brown 
of   California,   Mr.   Dwyer   of   New 
Jersey,     Mrs.     Collins,     and     Mr. 
Wolf): 
H.R.  2538.  A  bill  to  provide  another  oppor- 
tunity for  Federal  employees  to  elect  cover- 
age  under  the   Federal   employees'   retire- 
ment system:  to  provide  that  the  recently 
enacted  Government  pension  offset  provi- 
sions of  the  Social  Security  Act  shall  not 
apply  to  Federal  employees  who  take  advan- 
tage  of   the   new   election   period,   and   for 
other  purposes:  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  and  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SHARP  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Moorhead): 
H.R.  2539.  A  bill  to  extend  title  I  of  the 
Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act:  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  WHITTEN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  MuRTHA): 
H.R.  2540.  A  bill  making  appropriations  to 
resume  payment  to  the  local  government 
fiscal   assistance   trust   fund   for   the   fiscal 
year   ending   September   30,    1990:    to    the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 
By  Mr.  DAVIS: 
H.J.  Res.  287.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  Presidential  Commission  to  review  the  ex- 
ercise of  Indian  treaty  rights  on  off-reserva- 
tion lands:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.J.  Res.  288.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  interpretation  and  implementation  of 
certain  provisions  of  treaties  with  the  Chip- 
pewa Indians  of  Michigan,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  UPTON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hamilton): 
H.  Con.  Res.  140.  Concurrent  resolution 
directing  the  appropriate  committees  of  the 
Congress  to  give  due  consideration  to  the 
formulation  and  advancement  of  a  compre- 
hensive package  of  legislation  dealing  with 
the  economic  development  needs  of  rural 
communities  at  the  earliest  possible  date;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado: 
H.  Res.  164.  Resolution  to  authorize  and 
direct  certain  standing  committees  of  the 
House  to  report  legislation  by  October  1. 
1990,  to  carry  out  the  specific  ethics  reforms 
set  forth  in  this  resolution  with  respect  to 
Members,  officers,  and  employees  of  the 
House:  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

124.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Hawaii,  relative  to  discouraging  the  Govern- 
ment of  Japan  from  the  disposing  of  radio- 
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active  waste  in  the  Marianas  Trench;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

125.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Nevada,  relative  to  public  lands 
within  the  Lake  Tahoe  basin;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

126.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Nevada,  relative  to  the  alloca- 
tion of  Federal  lands  for  affordable  mobile 
home  parks;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

127.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  State  of  Hawaii,  relative 
to  providing  compensation  to  the  Hawaiian 
people  for  losses  related  to  the  overthrow  of 
the  Hawaiian  monarchy;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

128.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  State  of  Hawaii,  relative 
to  the  Presidential  12  mile  territorial  sea 
proclamations  effects  on  domestic  law  and 
Federal  State  rights  and  responsibilities;  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 
H.R.  22:  Mr.  McHugh. 
H.R.  39:  Mr.  Rose.  Mr.  Lehman  of  Califor- 
nia.  Mr.  Derrick.  Mr.   Russo.  Mr.   Aspin. 
and  Mr.  Slattery. 
H.R.  118:  Mr.  DiiAY. 
H.R.  145:  Mr.  Akaka. 
H.R.  158:  Mr.  Penny. 

H.R.  182:  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Downey,  and  Mr.  Garcia. 
H.R.  373:  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma. 
H.R.  445:  Mr.  Goodling. 
H.R.  446:  Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kansas  and  Mr. 
Clinger. 

H.R.  449:  Mr.  Paxon.  Mr.  Packard. 
Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma. 
H.R.  551:  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma. 
H.R.  623:  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma. 
H.R.  624:  Mr.  McEwen,  Mr.  Oilman 
Mr.  Gingrich. 

H.R.  638:  Mr.  Kostmayer,  Mr.  Solarz,  and 
Mr.  Walgren. 

H.R.  876:  Mr.  Crockett.  Mr.  Gaydos.  Mr. 
LaFalce.  Mr.  Oilman.  Mr.  Neal  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  Mr.  Boucher. 
H.R.  901:  Mr.  Martin  of  New  York. 
H.R.  1025:  Mr.  Mineta. 
H.R.  1028:  Mr.  Slattery.  Mr.  Kostmayer. 
and  Mr.  Grandy. 

H.R.  1048:  Mr.  Hyde  and  Mr.  Johnston  of 
Florida. 

H.R.   1100:   Mr.   Hayes  of  Louisiana  and 
Mr.  Duncan. 

H.R.  1318:  Mr.  Robert  P.  Smith.  Mr. 
Vander  Jagt.  Mr.  Coble,  and  Mrs.  Patter- 
son. 
H.R.  1333:  Mr.  Eckart  and  Mr.  DeFazio. 
H.R.  1415:  Mr.  Edwards  of  California.  Mr. 
Hammerschmidt.  Mr.  Applegate.  Mr.  Wylie, 
Mr.  Evans.  Mr.  McEwen.  Mr.  Penny.  Mr. 
Smith  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Rowland  of  Geor- 


and 


and 


gia.  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Plorio.  Mr. 
BiLiRAKis.  Mr.   Robinson.   Mr.   Ridge.   Mr. 
Stenholm.    Mr.    Rowland   of    Connecticut. 
Mr.  Harris.  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Hampshire. 
Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  James,  Mrs.  Patterson, 
Mr.  Stearns,  Mr.  Johnson  of  South  Dakota. 
Mr.  Paxon.  Mr.  Jontz.  Mr.  Payne  of  Virgin- 
ia. Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Sang- 
MEISTER.  Mr.  Parker.  Mr.  Jones  of  Georgia. 
Ms.  Long.  Mr.  Leath  of  Texas.  Mr.  Hefner. 
Mr.    Jenkins.    Mr.    Richardson,    and    Mr. 
Miller  of  Washington. 
H.R.  1468:  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Hampshire. 
H.R.    1475;    Mr.    McCollum,    Mr.    Coble. 
Mrs.  Saiki.  Mr.  Herger.  and  Mr.  Gallegly. 
H.R.  1665:  Mr.  Staggers. 
H.R.  1693:  Mr.  Brown  of  California.  Mr. 
Scheuer,  and  Mr.  Borski. 
H.R.  1730;  Mr.  Oxley. 
H.R.    1780:   Mr.   Evans.   Mr.   McCloskey. 
Mr.  Johnson  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Hatch- 
er.   Ms.    Kaptur.    Mr.    Lacomarsino.    Mr. 
KoLTER.  Mr.  Robinson.  Mrs.  Collins.  Mr. 
HocHBRUECKNER.  Mr.  DoRNAN  of  California. 
Mr.  HoLLOWAY.  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Chapman. 
Mr.  Mrazek,  Mr.  Panetta,  Mr.  Traficant. 
Mr.  Smith  of  Mississippi,  and  Mr.  Nielson 
of  Utah. 
H.R.  1919;  Mr.  Prenzel. 
H.R.  2043:  Mr.  Davis.  Mr.  Gejdenson.  Mr. 
Payne  of  New  Jersey,  and  Mr.  Staggers. 
H.R.  2111:  Mr.  Dixon  and  Mr.  Fish. 
H.R.  2121:  Mr.  DeWine.  Mr.  Horton.  Mrs. 
Meyers    of    Kansas,    Mr.    Ballenger.    Mr. 
Porter,  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Hampshire,  Mr. 
Emerson,  Mr.  Gingrich,  Mr.  Lancaster,  Mr. 
Vander  Jagt,  Mr.  Hefner,  Mr.  Murtha,  Mr. 
Kastenmeier,   Mr.   Stallings,   Mr.   Bliley, 
and  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois. 

H.R.  2144:  Mr.  Kostmayer.  Ms.  Schnei- 
der, Mr.  LaFalce.  Mr.  Ackerman.  Mr. 
Fuster.  Mr.  Erdreich.  Ms.  Pelosi.  Mr. 
Sharp.  Mr.  Lipinski.  Mr.  Beilenson.  Mr. 
BoNiOR,  and  Mr.  Scheuer. 

H.R.  2195:  Mr.  Hatcher.  Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr. 
Kostmayer,  and  Mr.  Hyde. 

H.R.  2217:  Mr.  Penny.  Mr.  Fauntroy.  and 
Mr.  Staggers. 

H.R.  2223;  Mr.  Clinger  and  Mr.  Owens  of 
New  York. 
H.R.  2265;  Mr.  Neal  of  North  Carolina. 
H.R.  2274:  Mr.  McDade.  Mr.  Neal  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. Mr.  Hatcher.  Mr.  Broomfield. 
Mrs.  Collins.  Mr.  Machtley,  Mr.  McGrath, 
Mr.  Emerson.  Mr.  DeFazio.  and  Mr.  Boeh- 

LiERT. 

H.R.  2283:  Mr.  Gallo,  Mr.  Guarini.  Mr. 
Horton.  Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Gordon.  Mr.  Mad- 
iGAN.  Mr.  Shays.  Mr.  Neal  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Applegate,  Mr.  Hiler,  Mrs.  Collins, 
Mr.  Boehlert,  Mr.  Ray,  Mr.  DeFazio,  Ms. 
Pelosi,  Mr.  Lacomarsino,  Mrs.  Martin  of  Il- 
linois, and  Mr.  Traxler. 

H.R.  2290;  Mr.  Chapman,  Mr.  Frost.  Mr. 
Fazio,  and  Mr.  Eckart. 

H.R.  2343:  Mr.  Bereuter  and  Mr.  Light- 
foot. 

H.R.  2351:  Mr.  Horton.  Mr.  Machtley, 
Mr.  Gordon.  Mr.  Henry.  Mr.  Solomon.  Mr. 
Garcia,    Mr.    Guarini,    Mr.    Hughes,    Mr, 


Mrazek,  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Wyden,  and  Mr.  Evans. 

H.R.  2353:  Mr.  Robinson,  Mr.  Bunning, 
and  Mr.  Sarpalius. 

H.R.  2359;  Mr.  Solomon.  Mr.  Porter,  and 
Mr.  Smith  of  Vermont. 

H.R.  2408:  Mr.  Walsh  and  Mr.  Gunder- 

SON. 

H.R.  2409:  Mr.  Walsh  and  Mr.  Gunder- 

SON. 

H.R.  2411:  Mr.  Walsh  and  Mr.  Gunder- 

SON. 

H.R.  2412:  Mr.  Walsh  and  Mr.  Gunder- 

SON. 

H.R.  2413;  Mr.  Walsh  and  Mr.  Gunder- 

SON. 

H.R.  2480;  Mr.  Madigan.  Mr.  Regula.  Mr. 
Lewis  of  California.  Mr.  Richardson.  Mr. 
Young  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Boehlert.  Mr.  Pash- 
AYAN.  Mr.  Hansen.  Mr.  Packard.  Mr.  Ire- 
land. Mr.  Bliley.  Mr.  Stump.  Mr.  Lacomar- 
sino. Mr.  Craig.  Mrs.  Vucanovich.  Mr. 
McCrery.  Mr.  Morrison  of  Washington. 
Mr.  Skeen.  Mr.  Fawell.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Clem- 
ent, and  Mr.  Nielson  of  Utah. 

H.J.  Res.  130:  Mr.  Stangeland.  Mr.  Espy, 
Mr.  Cox.  and  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma. 

H.J.  Res.  188;  Mrs.  Bentley  and  Mr.  Pack- 
ard. 

H.J.  Res.  204;  Mr.  Gallo.  Mr.  Wilson,  and 
Mr.  Morrison  of  Washington. 

H.J.  Res.  248;  Mr.  Aspin.  Mr.  Bates.  Mr. 
Bosco.  Mr.  Boucher.  Mr.  Carr,  Mrs.  Col- 
lins. Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  Espy.  Mr.  Hatcher, 
Mr.  Hoyer.  Mr.  Jontz.  Mr.  Kildee.  Mr. 
Lantos,  Mr.  Levine  of  California.  Ms.  Long. 
Mrs.  Lowey  of  New  York.  Mr.  Owens  of 
Utah.  Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jersey.  Ms.  Pelosi. 
Ms.  Snowe,  Mr.  Stxtdds.  and  Mr.  Tallon. 

H.J.  Res.  257;  Mr.  Fazio  and  Mr.  Gekas. 

H.J.  Res.  270;  Mr.  Costello.  Mr.  Towns, 
Mr.  Rhodes,  Ms.  Pelosi,  Mr.  Gallegly,  Mr. 
Horton.  Mrs.  Unsoeld.  Mr.  Fauntroy.  Mr. 
Fazio.  Mr.  Jontz,  Mrs.  Boxer,  and  Mr.  La- 
comarsino. 

H.J.  Res.  123:  Mr.  Blaz,  Mr.  Goodling, 
Mr.  Studds.  Mr.  Neal  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Jontz.  Mr.  Lacomarsino.  Mr.  Walsh.  Mr. 
Coughlin.  Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Denny  Smith. 
Ms.  Slaughter  of  New  York.  Mr.  Frost. 
Mrs.  Collins.  Mr.  Ravenel.  Mr.  Bunning, 
Mr.  Clarke.  Mr.  Poglietta.  Mr.  Espy.  Mr. 
Fields,  and  Mr.  Wilson. 

H.  Con.  Res.  126;  Mr.  Walsh  and  Mr.  Gun- 

DERSON. 

H.  Res.  101;  Mr.  Denny  Smith.  Ms. 
Pelosi.  and  Mr.  Eckart. 

H.  Res.  159;  Mr.  Horton.  Mr.  McCloskey, 
Mr.  Sawyer,  Mrs.  Collins,  Mr.  Fauntroy, 
Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Dincell,  Mr.  Darden,  Mr. 
Garcia,  and  Mr.  Fazio. 


DELETIONS  OF  SPONSORS  FROM 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  deleted  from  public  bills  and 
resolutions  as  follows: 
H.R.  586:  Mr.  Dymally. 
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June  1,  1989 


(Legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  January  3,  1989) 


The  Senate  met  at  8:30  a.m.,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Honorable 
Terry  Sanforo,  a  Senator  from  the 
State  of  North  Carolina. 


prayer 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson,  D.D..  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let  us  pray: 

Father  in  Heaven,  times  like  these 
remind  us  of  the  ancient  prayer  of  St. 
Francis  of  Assisi: 

"Lord,  make  me  an  instrument  of 
Your  peace;  where  there  is  hatred,  let 
me  sow  love;  where  there  is  injury, 
pardon;  where  there  is  doubt,  faith; 
where  there  is  despair,  hope; 
there  is  darkness,  light;  and 
there  is  sadness,  joy. 

"O  Divine  Master,  grant  that  I  may 
not  so  much  seek  to  be  consoled  as  to 
console;  to  be  understood  as  to  under- 
stand; to  be  loved  as  to  love;  for  it  is  in 
giving  that  we  receive;  it  is  in  pardon- 
ing that  we  are  pardoned;  and  it  is  in 
dying  that  we  are  born  to  eternal  life." 

Amen. 


where 
where 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Byrd]. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore. 
Washington.  DC,  June  1,  1989. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I.  section  3. 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.  I 
hereby  appoint  the  Honorable  Terry  San- 
PORD.  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  North 
Carolina,  to  perform  the  duties  of  the 
Chair. 

Robert  C.  Byrd. 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  SANFORD  thereupon  assumed 
the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  majority  leader  is  recog- 
nized. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  proceedings  be  approved  to 
date. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


SCHEDULE 


Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  fol- 
lowing the  time  for  the  two  leaders 
and  a  period  for  morning  business,  the 
Senate  at  9  o'clock  this  morning  will 
begin  consideration  of  H.R.  2072,  the 
supplemental  appropriations  bill.  Roll- 
call  votes  are  expected  throughout  the 
day,  and  Senators  who  intend  to  offer 
amendments  should  be  ready  to  do  so 
promptly  this  morning  since  it  is  my 
hope  that  we  will  complete  action  on 
this  bill  by  5  o'clock  this  afternoon. 

From  noon  until  12:30  p.m.,  in  the 
rotunda  of  the  Capitol,  there  will  be  a 
memorial  ceremony  for  former  Con- 
gressman Claude  Pepper. 

I  encourage  all  Senators  to  attend 
this  tribute  to  a  great  public  official, 
and  a  great  American. 

While  the  Senate  will  continue  in 
session  during  that  time,  there  will  be 
no  rollcall  votes  during  the  time  in 
which  the  ceremony  occurs.  Tnere- 
fore,  I  encourage  all  Senators  to 
attend  that  ceremony  in  honor  of  Con- 
gressman Pepper. 


PUERTO  RICAN  STATUS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President, 
today  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  begins 
consideration  of  legislation  to  author- 
ize a  referendum  of  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rico  on  that  island's  political 
status. 

Puerto  Rico  has  been  part  of  the 
United  States  since  Spain  ceded  the 
island  to  this  country  following  the 
Spanish-American  War. 

The  Foraker  Act  of  1900  made  the 
island  an  unincorporated  territory  and 
Puerto  Ricans  have  had  American  citi- 
zenship since  1917. 

Puerto  Rico  remained  a  territory 
until  1952.  when  it  assumed  its  present 
commonwealth  status.  The  island  has 
self-government  but  recognizes  the 
preeminence  of  the  U.S.  Government 
in  matters  of  national  defense,  foreign 
affairs,  and  currency,  among  others. 

Puerto  Rican  voters  elect  a  bicamer- 
al house,  a  Governor  and  a  nonvoting 
delegate  to  Congress.  They  do  not  vote 
in  Presidential  elections,  however. 

The  most  important  issue  for  Puerto 
Rico  has  always  been  the  question  of 


status.  The  status  options  of  state- 
hood, commonwealth,  and  independ- 
ence are  each  supported  by  a  major 
political  party  in  Puerto  Rico.  In  fact, 
the  status  question  is  central  to  each 
party's  platform  and  philosophy. 

The  last  time  the  question  of  Puerto 
Rico's  status  was  before  voters,  in  a 
1967  referendum,  60  percent  of  Puerto 
Ricans  favored  retaining  common- 
wealth status,  39  percent  favored 
statehood  and  less  than  1  percent  fa- 
vored independence. 

Activities  regarding  Puerto  Rico's 
determination  of  its  political  status 
have  intensified  this  year.  In  January, 
the  leaders  of  Puerto  Rico's  three 
major  political  parties  agreed  to  ask 
Congress  to  authorize  a  plebiscite  on 
Puerto  Rico's  status. 

In  February,  during  his  State  of  the 
Union  Address,  President  Bush  af- 
firmed self-determination  for  Puerto 
Rico  and  indicated  he  preferred  state- 
hood. 

In  March,  Senator  Johnston  said 
the  Energy  Committee  would  consider 
Puerto  Rican  plebiscite  legislation  this 
year  so  the  plebiscite  could  occur  prior 
to  the  1992  elections.  And  Senator 
Johnston  and  Senator  McClure  have 
introduced  three  bills— S.  710,  S.  711, 
and  S.  712— that  will  facilitate  congres- 
sional consideration  of  this  issue. 

Senator  Johnston  in  previous  floor 
statements  has  discussed  the  particu- 
lars 0.*^  each  of  the  three  bills;  there  is 
no  need  for  me  to  repeat  that  discus- 
sion. 

But,  I  do  wish  to  repeat  and  endorse 
the  ambitious  schedule  that  has  been 
proposed  by  Senator  Johnston,  chair- 
man of  the  Energy  Committee. 

The  process  will  start  with  3  days  of 
committee  hearings  on  the  different 
options  in  Washington  on  June  1, 
June  2,  and  June  5.  The  committee 
will  then  hold  field  hearings  in  Puerto 
Rico  on  June  16,  June  17,  and  June  19. 
Following  that,  the  committee  will 
hold  additional  hearings  to  receive  the 
views  of  the  administration  on  July  11 
and  13.  Other  outside  witnesses  will  be 
able  to  testify  later  in  July. 

Under  Senator  Johnston's  scenario, 
the  House  would  consider  this  subject 
in  1990. 

The  issue  of  Puerto  Rican  status  is 
wide-ranging,  complex  and  very  diffi- 
cult. This  issue  is  of  paramount  impor- 
tance to  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico. 
Each  of  the  status  options  carries  pro- 
found implications  for  this  country.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  carefully  study 
each  of  the  three  status  options. 


This  "bullet"  symbol  identiHes  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
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I  commend  the  chairman  and  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  commit- 
tee. Senator  Bennett  Johnston  of 
Louisiana,  and  Senator  James 
McClure  of  Idaho,  for  the  way  in 
which  the  Energy  Committee  is  begin- 
ning its  consideration  of  this  impor- 
tant subject,  to  highlight  its  impor- 
tance to  my  colleagues,  and  to  pledge 
my  cooperation  in  moving  this  legisla- 
tion through  the  Senate. 


RESERVATION  OF  LEADER  TIME 
Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  leader  time. 
I  reserve  also  the  leader  time  of  the 
distinguished  Republican  leader. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


Union  resulted  in  commitment  be- 
tween our  two  countries  to  expand  co- 
operation in  the  area  of  human  rights. 
Moreover,  the  Soviets  have  agreed  to 
codify  new  laws  regarding  the  emigra- 
tion of  Soviet  Jews. 

While  we  welcome  these  proposed 
changes,  the  continued  denial  of  the 
right  of  free  emigration  for  many 
Soviet  Jewish  citizens  such  as  Mrs. 
Varshavskaya  remains  a  critical  stum- 
bling block  to  improved  relations  be- 
tween our  two  countries.  We  call  upon 
the  Soviet  Union  to  show  us  their  com- 
mitment to  glasnost  and  perestroika 
by  improving  their  record  on  human 
rights  and  by  guaranteeing  to  all  citi- 
zens the  freedom  to  choose  how  and 
where  they  will  live  their  lives. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there 
will  now  be  a  period  for  tht  transac- 
tion of  morning  business  not  to  extend 
beyond  the  hour  of  9  a.m.  with  Sena- 
tors permitted  to  speak  therein  for  not 
to  exceed  5  minutes  each. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggested  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  3YRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unaniii-ious  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
KoHi.).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered 


ELYA  VARSHAVSKAYA 
Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  in  this 
new  era  of  glasnost  and  perestroika,  it 
seems  particularly  tragic  that  the 
Soviet  Union  continues  denying  their 
citizens  the  fundamental  right  of 
family  reunification  and  free  move- 
ment. Yet  such  is  the  plight  of  Elya 
Varshavskaya,  a  74-year-old  Jewish 
citizen  of  the  Soviet  Union  who  for  12 
years  has  been  denied  permission  to 
join  her  only  son,  residing  in  Den- 
mark, on  the  basis  that  she  possesses 
state  secrets. 

Mrs.  Varshavskaya  has  not  been  em- 
ployed since  1948  when  she  fell  ill  and 
was  retired  as  a  lifetime  second  catego- 
ry invalid.  The  secret  work  she  did  40 
years  ago  has  long  lost  any  significant 
value,  but  the  authorities  persist  in 
victimizing  her.  She  has  even  tried  to 
seek  justice  through  the  courts,  yet 
the  authorities  refuse  even  to  allow 
her  to  discuss  her  own  case.  As  a 
woman  who  is  suffering  from  all  the 
illnesses  of  her  age,  including  deterio- 
rating eyesight,  Mrs.  Varshavskaya  is 
in  desperate  need  of  her  son's  care  and 
support. 

The  recent  visit  by  Secretary  of 
State  James  A.  Baker  III  to  the  Soviet 


ANATOLY  GENIS 
Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  for  over 
12  years  Anatoly  Genis  has  been 
denied  permission  to  emigrate  from 
the  Soviet  Union  with  his  wife,  Galya, 
and  their  three  children.  The  plight  of 
the  Genis  family  illustrates  the  des- 
perate situation  facing  all  Soviet  re- 
fuseniks. 

Anatoly  and  his  wife  are  both  math- 
ematicians. Anatoly's  specialty  is  in 
the  theory  of  probability,  .^nd  al- 
though he  holds  a  doctorate  degree 
from  Moscow  University,  he  has  not 
been  able  to  work  in  his  field  since  he 
applied  for  an  exit  visa  in  1977.  Per- 
haps most  tragic  is  the  fact  that  the 
grounds  given  for  denial  to  emigrate 
are  those  of  possessing  state  secrets- 
something  Anatoly  has  not  been  privy 
to  for  over  12  years. 

Whenever  possible,  Anatoly  attends 
scientific  seminars  for  refuseniks  in 
Moscow  in  an  attempt  to  retain  his 
academic  ability  while  working  14 
hours  a  day  as  a  menial  laborer.  But 
trying  to  maintain  any  semblance  of 
normal  life  is  taking  its  toll.  The 
entire  family  is  suffering  from  stress- 
related  diseases  as  a  result  of  the 
hardships  and  religious  persecution 
they  have  endured  while  waiting  for 
exit  visas.  Mrs.  Genis  is  so  ill  she  can 
no  longer  care  for  the  children. 

The  plight  of  the  Genis  family  is  not 
unique,  but  it  does  illustrate  the  seri- 
ous problems  that  persist  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  Soviet  leadership  must 
strive  to  abide  by  its  international  re- 
sponsibilities in  the  area  of  human 
rights  and  allow  families  such  as  those 
of  Anatoly  Genis  their  fundamental 
right  to  choose  where  and  how  they 
will  live. 


NATIONAL    BICENTENNIAL    COM- 
PETITION   ON    THE    CONSTITU- 
TION AND  BILL  OF  RIGHTS 
Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  nearly  2 
years   ago   Americans  celebrated   the 
200th  anniversary  of  the  Constitution- 
al Convention.  In  another  2  years  we 
will  mark  the  200th  anniversary  of  the 


Bill  of  Rights.  These  celebrations  have 
been  more  than  mere  hoopla,  more 
than  parades  and  fireworks.  We  have 
witnessed  instead  a  concerted  effort- 
led  by  the  Bicentennial  Commission- 
to  educate  America's  youth  and  all  the 
American  people  about  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution. 

One  very  important  program  is  the 
National  Bicentennial  Competition  on 
the  Constitution  and  Bill  of  Rights.  I 
am  proud  to  recognize  a  group  of  stu- 
dents from  Middletown  High  School  in 
Middletown,  DE,  under  the  guidance 
of  teacher  Thomas  Neubauer,  who  re- 
cently participated  in  the  national 
finals  of  this  competition.  I  want  to 
congratulate  the  outstanding  efforts 
of  Beverly  Dant,  Brian  Ford,  Brent 
Kane,  Donna  Lavigne.  Rebecca  McAl- 
pin,  Teresa  Payne,  Amy  Pennington, 
Albert  Rhodes,  Betsy  Shulenberger. 
Dawn  Smith,  Karen  Sommers,  Melissa 
Wilmoth,  Demar  Beck,  Ike  Henry,  and 
David  Bright.  I  also  want  to  recognize 
the  contributions  of  district  coordina- 
tor Donald  Knouse  and  State  coordi- 
nator Lewis  Huffman. 

It  has  been  said  that  every  country 
has  some  form  of  a  constitution.  But, 
the  U.S.  Constitution  is  unique.  With 
its  intricate  system  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances and  its  soaring  phrases  like  "due 
process"  and  "liberty,"  our  Constitu- 
tion has  endured  for  more  than  200 
years.  But.  that  200-year  history  has 
not  always  been  a  smooth  one.  Pre- 
serving the  principles  of  that  docu- 
ment have  required  vigilant  protec- 
tion—protection against  civil  war  and 
protection  of  civil  rights;  protection 
against  the  establishment  of  religion 
and  protection  of  the  freedom  of  reli- 
gion; protection  against  individual  tyr- 
anny and  protection  of  individual  pri- 
vacy. 

This  vigilance  must  continue  if  the 
Constitution  is  going  to  continue  to 
protect  us  in  the  future.  Through  de- 
velopments in  technology  and  society, 
the  Constitution  will  come  under  new 
challenges— challenges  undreamed  of 
in  the  Framers'  day  and  challenges  un- 
heard of  even  in  our  day.  Through 
these  advancements,  as  Big  Brother's 
eyes  get  bigger  and  bigger,  individual 
liberties  will  face  ever-growing  threats. 
We  must  be  prepared  to  defend  our 
values  against  those  threats.  With  a 
proper  understanding  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  future  American  leaders  at 
Middletown  High  School  and  other 
high  schools  across  the  country  will  be 
prepared  to  protect  our  values  and  our 
liberties.  They  will  be  able  to  meet  the 
future  challenges  under  the  Constitu- 
tion. 


DIXON  TERRY 
Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  today  at 
2  p.m.  central  time  the  country  will 
pay  its  final  respects  to  a  truly  re- 
markable spokesman  for  family  farm- 
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ers  in  America  and  worldwide,  Dixon 
Terry.  Dixon  was  tragically  killed  by 
lightning  on  Sunday,  May  28,  while 
working  with  his  father  and  son  baling 
hay  on  their  Iowa  farm.  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  reflect  for  a 
moment— for  the  record— on  what  Mr. 
Terry's  life  stood  for. 

Anyone  who  says  farmers  cannot 
work  together  to  help  themselves 
should  have  known  Dixon  Terry.  He 
was  tirelessly  devoted  to  building  coa- 
litions among  farmers— here  and 
abroad.  At  his  death,  he  was  a  leader 
in  the  Iowa  Farmers  Union  and  na- 
tional head  of  the  National  Save  the 
Family  Farm  Coalition,  with  over  40 
member  groups. 

Anyone  who  says  that  Farmers 
Home  Administration  programs  are  a 
waste  of  money  should  have  known 
Dixon  Terry.  He  was  a  classic  success 
story  of  a  limited  resource  borrower 
who,  through  hard  work  and  determi- 
nation, built  up  a  dairy  operation  with 
a  very  respectable  19,000-pound  herd 
average. 

Anyone  who  says  that  farmers  are 
not  concerned  about  the  environment 
should  have  known  Dixon  Terry. 
Dixon's  last  trip  to  Washington,  DC, 
included  participation  in  an  Environ- 
mental and  Energy  Study  Institute 
panel  in  which  he  described  his  own 
farming  operation.  Dixon's  farm  oper- 
ation included  rented  land  on  which 
he  used  traditional  chemical  practices, 
but  on  his  own  land  he  used  low  input 
techniques.  His  farm  was  a  living  labo- 
ratory, and  when  drought  hit  Iowa 
last  year,  Dixon  was  able  to  compare 
crop  yields  and  quality.  He  came  to 
Washington  more  convinced  than  ever 
that  low  input  sustainable  agriculture, 
or  LISA,  is  critical  to  maintaining  the 
productive  future  of  American  agricul- 
ture. 

Dixon  Terry  stood  for  sustainabil- 
ity— of  family  farms  and  of  precious 
soil  and  water  resources.  He  stood  for 
stability— of  agricultural  markets,  of 
rural  communities,  and  of  family 
values. 

Dixon  Terry  was  a  good  farmer,  a 
good  husand  to  his  wife,  Linda,  a  good 
father  to  his  daughter.  Willow,  and  his 
son.  Dusky.  He  was  a  strong  member 
of  his  community  of  Greenfield,  lA,  an 
articulate  and  forceful  spokesman  for 
family  farms,  and  a  friend.  We  will  all 
miss  him— as  we  move  into  delibera- 
tions on  the  next  farm  bill,  I  ask  my 
colleagues  to  remember  the  goals  that 
were  characterized  by  Dixon  Terry's 
life. 


AIKEN.  SC,  HIGH  SCHOOL 
GRADUATION  SPEECH 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  graduation  speech 
made  by  Tommy  Young,  president  of 
the  student  body  at  Aiken  High 
School  in  Aiken,  SC. 


I  believe  this  speech  holds  valuable 
meaning  for  all  Americans,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  speech  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  grad- 
uation speech  was  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Graduation  Speech  by  Tommy  Young,  Stu- 
dent Body  President,  Aiken  High 
School,  Aiken,  SC.  May  19.  1989 
Good  morning!  First  of  all.  Id  like  to 
begin  this  morning  by  thanking  you  all  for 
giving  me  temporary  custody  of  an  institu- 
tion called  the  presidency  which  belongs  to 
the  people.  Having  temporary  custody  of 
this  office  has  been  for  me  a  sacred  trust 
and  an  honor  beyond  words  or  measure. 
That  trust  began  with  many  of  you  in  this 
room  last  year.  Several  times  I've  said  a 
prayer  of  thanks  to  all  of  you  who  placed 
this  trust  in  my  hands,  and  today,  please 
accept  again  my  heartfelt  gratitude  for  this 
special  time  you  have  given  in  my  life.  To 
put  it  simply,  it  has  been  a  sincere  honor 
and  a  privilege  to  serve  you  this  year. 

When  we  began  our  term  of  office,  we 
made  no  promises,  we  simply  made  a  com- 
mitment, a  commitment  to  do  our  best  in 
every  given  situation.  Reflecting  back  upon 
this  year,  we  honestly  believe  that  we  met 
this  commitment  in  ser\'ing  you.  We  may 
not  have  accomplished  everything  that  we 
wanted,  but  friends,  we  finished  what  we 
started  and  we  attempted  to  lead  by  exam- 
ple. If  nothing  else  positive  comes  out  of 
this  presidency  this  year,  for  us  to  be  re- 
membered simply  in  the  eyes  of  our  peers  as 
people  who  gave  their  best  in  getting  the 
job  done,  then  no  greater  satisfaction  can 
come  our  way  because  that  is  all  that  we 
started  out  to  do. 

However,  from  a  personal  perspective.  I 
for  one,  have  gained  something  more.  Some- 
one once  said  that  "a  man  can  measure  his 
wealth  by  the  number  of  friends  that  he 
has."  If  this  is  true,  then  I  am  one  of  the 
richest  men  in  the  community  because  I 
consider  all  of  you  my  friend  in  one  way  or 
another.  I  thank  ya'll  from  the  bottom  of 
my  heart  for  being  there  when  I  needed  you 
through  the  course  of  this  school  year. 

To  the  graduating  seniors.  I  wish  all  the 
best  in  your  future  endeavors.  We  have 
almost  made  it  through  the  first  stage  in 
the  cycle  of  life.  And  to  this  year's  under- 
classmen, there  is  much  to  be  done  here  at 
Aiken  High  School.  The  class  of  1990  will 
mark  the  beginning  of  a  new  century:  a  new 
era  in  which  the  sky  is  the  limit  to  what  can 
be  accomplished  by  those  who  are  willing  to 
pay  the  price  to  succeed.  So,  before  I  con- 
clude, allow  me  to  adopt  a  famous  quote 
from  one  of  our  late  presidents  to  Aiken 
High  School.  In  the  immortal  words  of  John 
Kennedy  adopted  to  Aiken  High  School.  I 
say  to  you  today,  "ask  not  what  Aiken  High 
School  can  do  for  you;  ask  what  you  can  do 
for  Aiken  High  School. "  I  challenge  each 
and  every  one  of  you  to  take  notice  of  these 
words  and  become  involved  in  building  a 
better  school  and  community  for  the  chil- 
dren of  tomorrow. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  convey  a  special 
thanks  to  the  people  to  whom  I  am  grateful 
for  all  they  have  done.  To  all  the  members 
of  the  student  body,  faculty,  and  adminis- 
tration, thank  you  for  the  undying  support. 
To  Mrs.  Boylston.  Frau  Moore,  Mr.  Lader. 
Mr.  Turner.  Ms.  Laramore.  and  Mr.  Gass- 
man.  thank  you  for  all  your  advice  and  en- 
couragement. And.  most  of  all,  I  thank  my 
Mom  and  Dad  for  all  their  support,  encour- 
agement, understanding,  guidance,  and  love 


throughout  the  course  of  this  year  and  the 
rest  of  my  childhood  as  well.  So,  as  we,  by 
tradition,  bring  this  presidency  to  a  close,  I 
wish  Rebecca  and  her  officers  all  the  best 
next  year  and  close  by  saying  thanks  again 
for  everything. 
Thank  you  and  God  bless  you. 


DEATH  OF  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

Mr.  CONRAD.  Mr.  President, 
seldom  has  our  Nation  ever  known 
someone  so  dedicated  to  public  service 
as  was  Claude  Pepper.  He  was  an  insti- 
tution—an eloquent,  passionate,  prin- 
cipled public  servant  dedicated  to 
making  life  better  for  each  and  every- 
one of  us.  He  was  a  man  who  never 
lost  sight  of  who  he  was  or  of  what  is 
important  in  life. 

Claude  Pepper's  work  has  touched 
the  lives  of  all  Americans.  His  efforts 
on  Social  Security,  mandatory  retire- 
ment, health  care,  and  civil  rights 
have  left  an  indelible  mark  on  our  so- 
ciety. He  sponsored  the  bill  that  cre- 
ated the  National  Cancer  Institute.  He 
sponsored  the  Older  Americans  Act. 
And  he  sponsored  and  advocated 
countless  intiatives  that  will  have  last- 
ing influence  over  our  lives. 

Claude  Pepper  fought  for  his  beliefs 
up  until  the  very  end.  Just  last  year  he 
fought  vigorously  to  ensure  that  long- 
term  care  is  made  available  to  all 
those  who  need  it.  But  he  died  before 
that  dream  of  his  could  be  realized. 

As  he  debated  his  long-term  care  bill 
before  the  House  of  Representatives, 
his  passion  for  improving  the  lives  of 
America's  elderly  shone  through  as 
clearly  as  ever.  During  that  debate,  he 
spoke  these  words: 

I  ask  you.  my  colleagues,  when  you  go 
home  tonight  and  you  close  your  eyes  and 
you  sleep  and  you  ask.  'What  have  I  done 
today  to  lighten  the  burden  upon  those  who 
suffer,"  at  least  you  could  say.  "I  helped  a 
little  bit  today;  I  voted  to  help  those  who 
needed  help." 

He  went  on  the  say,  "*  •  •  do  not  be 
fooled  by  technicalities  or  little  things 
that  are  not  important.  Think  about 
the  human  values  involved  in  this 
matter  and  vote  to  help  those  people 
who  need  help  without  hurting  any- 
body while  you  are  doing  it." 

Claude  Pepper's  calling  was  to  ease 
the  burdens  of  those  who  suffer— to 
improve  the  quality  of  life  for  every 
American.  Whether  or  not  you  agreed 
with  him  on  a  particular  issue,  you 
always  were  made  to  respect  the  inten- 
sity with  which  it  was  felt  and  the  elo- 
quence with  which  it  was  expressed. 

Claude  Pepper  will  be  sorely  missed, 
both  here  on  Capitol  Hill,  and  by 
people  throughout  the  United  States. 
But  he  will  be  fondly  remembered  for 
many  years  to  come. 

And  we  in  Congress  would  do  well  to 
find  a  way  to  realize  his  dream  of  long- 
term  health  care  for  every  American, 
and  to  work  every  day  to  make  life 
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TRIBUTE  TO  CONGRESSMAN 
CLAUDE  PEPPER 


Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise, 
today,  filled  with  sadness,  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  my  good  friend  and  an  Ameri- 
can statesman  in  the  grand  tradition 
of  the  term— Congressman  Claude 
Pepper.  His  death  on  Tuesday  sad- 
dened all  who  knew  him  and  signaled 
the  end  of  one  of  the  greatest  legisla- 
tive careers  in  the  history  of  this 
Nation.  I  have  said  before,  the  name 
Claude  Denson  Pepper  belongs  among 
the  legends  of  the  U.S.  Congress. 
Today  this  rings  true  as  thousands  of 
people  mourn  his  death.  Today,  many 
of  these  people  will  travel  to  Washing- 
ton to  stream  past  his  body  which  will 
lie  in  state  in  the  Capitol  rotunda.  To 
each  of  these  people.  Claude  Pepper 
stands  for  all  that  is  good  in  our  Gov- 
ernment. 

Claude  Pepper  was  born  to  poor 
farming  parents  in  Chambers  County, 
AL,  but  worked  himself  through 
school  and  now  takes  his  place  in  his- 
tory following  a  distinguished  career 
in  government  that  spanned  over  half 
a  century.  Few  men  I  know  have  the 
dedication  and  commitment  to  public 
service  that  Claude  Pepper  showed 
during  his  years  in  Congress. 

Even  as  a  young  man.  Claude  Pepper 
championed  the  rights  of  this  coun- 
try's elderly.  Pepper  began  his  drive  to 
help  older  people  in  the  Florida  Legis- 
lature at  the  age  of  28  when  he  intro- 
duced a  bill  allowing  people  over  65  to 
fish  without  a  license.  Almost  60  years 
later,  Claude  Pepper  was  still  fighting 
for  senior  citizens  and  for  medical  re- 
search. I  am  hopeful  his  accomplish- 
ments and  memory  will  spur  Congress 
and  the  executive  branch  toward  the 
achievement  of  his  aspirations  and 
goals  for  older  Americans  as  well  as 
finding  cures  for  many  dreaded  dis- 
eases. 

For  88  years  Claude  Pepper  watched 
this  country  change  and  grow.  He 
served  the  Government  and  his  con- 
stituents for  53  years— over  one-fourth 
of  the  U.S.  history.  From  his  boyhood 
farm  near  Dudleyville.  AL.  Claude 
Pepper  rose  to  the  U.S.  Senate  and  to 
the  peak  of  leadership  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  He  served  as  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Aging  but  perhaps  more  impor- 
tantly as  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Rules  Committee.  It  was  from  the 
Rules  Committee  that  he  controlled 
which  bills  were  sent  to  the  House.  He 
used  his  influence  here  to  push  impor- 
tant legislation  to  aid  the  elderly  and 
the  poor. 

After  working  his  way  through  the 
University  of  Alabama  and  graduating 
with  honors,  Claude  Pepper  went  to 
Harvard  Law  School.  He  graduated 
among  the  top  6  in  his  class  while 


earning  his  lifelong  nickname  of  "Sen- 
ator." He  began  his  career  before  col- 
lege as  a  teacher  in  Dothan,  AL,  and 
continued  it  as  a  law  professor  at  the 
University  of  Arkansas  in  1925. 

Claude  Pepper  has  played  a  large 
role  in  shaping  this  country  in  the 
20th  century.  His  legacy  will  reach 
into  the  21st  century  and  beyond.  All 
of  us  should  learn  from  his  example 
and  gain  inspiration  from  his  devotion. 
His  character  and  his  integrity  are 
beyond  compare  and  his  presence  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  will  be 
missed.  It  is  my  hope  that  there  will 
always  be  someone  of  equal  ability  and 
energy  to  champion  the  cause  of  our 
senior  citizens.  Claude  Pepper  is 
indeed  a  credit  to  Alabama— the  State 
of  his  birth— Florida,  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress and  to  our  Nation. 


INAUGURATION  DAY  IN  EL 
SALVADOR 

Mr.  HELMS  Mr.  President,  today  is 
an  important  day  in  the  history  of  El 
Salvador.  Today.  June  1.  1989,  Alfredo 
Cristiani  of  the  Arena  Party  has  taken 
the  Presidential  oath  of  office,  having 
been  swept  into  that  post  by  a  land- 
slide vote  of  the  Salvadoran  people 
this  past  March  19.  I  congratulate 
President  Cristiani  and  the  Salvadoran 
people  for  this  important  step  forward 
toward  strengthing  democratic  princi- 
ples and  toward  restoring  Salvadoran 
society.  For  the  first  time  in  many 
years,  the  Salvadoran  people  can  hope 
for  peace  and  justice. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  truly  a  victory 
for  the  people  of  El  Salvador.  For  the 
past  8  years,  these  courageous  people 
have  been  subject  to  the  United 
States-imposed  socialist  reforms,  a 
brutal  civil  war  waged  by  the  Soviet- 
and  Cuban-supported  Communist 
FMLN.  and  more  lately  the  blatant 
corruption  of  the  Duarte  regime.  But 
by  giving  an  overwhelming  majority  to 
Cristiani  and  his  Arena  Party,  the  Sal- 
vadorans  have  made  it  clear  that  they 
are  demanding  a  change. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  been  very  per- 
turbed by  the  media  coverage  given  to 
El  Salvador  and  President  Cristiani 
since  his  victory.  There  are  some  in 
the  major  media  that  are  misinformed 
enough  to  think  that  the  socialist  land 
reforms  imposed  by  the  Duarte  regime 
have  helped  bring  justice  and  equality 
to  El  Salvador,  and  indeed  many  in 
this  very  Congress  appear  to  believe 
the  same  thing.  However,  that  scenar- 
io is  far  from  the  truth,  and  for  that 
reason  I  would  like  to  take  some  time 
today  to  describe  to  my  colleagues  just 
what  has  been  happening  in  El  Salva- 
dor since  the  United  States-sponsored 
coup  of  1979. 

U.S.  WAR  AGAINST  DEMOCRACY 

Mr.  President,  for  10  years,  the 
United  States  has  spent  billions  of  dol- 
lars—indeed, over  $3  billion— in  an  at- 
tempt to  create  a  movement  for  a  po- 


litical "center"  in  this  Vermont-sized 
Latin  American  country.  Instead,  the 
United  States  ended  up  supporting  a 
war  against  democracy  and  constitu- 
tionalism and  against  the  principles  of 
free  enterprise,  private  property,  and 
the  market  economy. 

In  October  1979.  with  the  support  of 
the  United  States  and  then-President 
Carter,  hard  leftwing  elements  of  the 
Salvadoran  military  staged  a  coup  and 
overthrew  the  constitutional  ruler  of 
El  Salvador.  Gen.  Humberto  Romero 
Mena.  President  Carter,  who  had  cele- 
brated a  "victory"  in  Nicaragua  with 
the  overthrow  of  President  Anastasio 
Somoza,  had  turned  his  sights  on  El 
Salvador  as  an  object  lesson  for  his 
policy  of  eliminating  dictators  in  Cen- 
tral America. 

After  the  coup  in  El  Salvador,  a 
series  of  juntas  were  installed  during 
the  latter  part  of  1979  and  the  early 
part  of  1980.  Each  junta  was  leftist  in 
nature,  mostly  representing  the  soft 
left-of-center  Marxists  and  hardcore 
leftist  Marxist-Leninists.  Conspicuous- 
ly absent  from  representation  in  the 
junta.  Mr.  President,  were  elements  of 
the  country  that  were  anti-Communist 
and  profree  enterprise. 


THE  DUARTE  JUNTA 

In  December  1980.  Jose  Napoleon 
Duarte  was  appointed  as  head  of  the 
final  junta.  Mr.  President,  the  policy- 
makers at  State  were  overjoyed,  for 
Mr.  Duarte  was  a  socialist  through 
and  through.  In  the  late  1970's  Mr. 
Duarte  published  his  book,  "Commun- 
itarianism  for  a  More  Human  World," 
in  which  he  stated  "capitalism  is  not 
acceptable."  In  concert  with  the  U.S. 
Department  of  State,  which  found  his 
philosophy  palatable.  Mr.  Duarte  and 
his  government  began  a  major  eco- 
nomic restructuring  plan  that  included 
nationalization  of  the  central  banks,  a 
system  of  agrarian  reform  and  land  re- 
distribution, and  a  nationalization  of 
the  major  export  industries. 

Mr.  President,  within  a  short  period 
of  time,  as  a  result  of  these  reforms, 
the  Armed  Forces  of  El  Salvador  were 
evicting  rightful  owners  from  their 
property  as  part  of  an  effort  to  dis- 
mantle what  the  State  Department 
termed  as  "the  oligarchic  exploiters  of 
the  14  families."  For  years,  there  were 
many  critics  of  El  Salvador  who 
charged  that  the  power  of  the  country 
laid  in  the  hands  of  a  small  number  of 
powerful  families.  Thus,  the  policy- 
makers reasoned— illogically.  in  my 
view— that  if  these  families  were  made 
politically  impotent  and  their  wealth 
distributed  to  the  poor,  then  the  Com- 
munist guerrillas,  the  FMLN.  who  had 
formed  in  Havana  in  1980.  would  have 
no  reason  to  continue  their  insurrec- 
tion. According  to  this  radical  view, 
the  claims  of  economic  subjugation 
would  have  been  eliminated. 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  WEALTH 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  President,  the 
bureaucrats  at  the  Department  of 
State  were  misinformed  about  the  dis- 
tribution of  wealth  in  Salvador.  The 
propaganda  statistics  provided  to  the 
general  populace  by  the  policymakers 
stated  that,  in  El  Salvador.  10  percent 
of  the  people  owned  over  78  percent  of 
the  land.  Mr.  President,  I  suppose  that 
if  there  were  no  reference  point  then 
this  figure,  taken  at  face  value,  would 
indicate  a  vast  disparity  on  the  distri- 
bution of  wealth.  However,  if  the  same 
test  is  applied  to  the  United  States. 
the  results  are  remarkably  similar  to 
that  in  El  Salvador. 

A  study  done  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  Bureau  of  Natural 
Resources  Economic  Division  conclud- 
ed that  in  the  United  States.  5  percent 
of  the  people  own  over  75  percent  of 
the  land.  Yet  there  are  no  cries  that 
the  United  States  has  unfair  land  dis- 
tribution policies.  As  it  happened  in  El 
Salvador,  there  were  not  14.  but  thou- 
sands of  small  landowners,  and  they 
became  outraged  at  the  land  redistri- 
bution polices  of  the  Duarte  govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  the  effect  of  these 
United  States-sponsored  reforms  were 
chilling.  At  first,  there  was  a  general 
state  of  "lawlessness"  that  evolved 
from  the  outright  indignation  of  the 
Salvadoran  people  over  United  States 
economic  intervention.  Ordinary  land- 
owners and  businessmen  took  to  the 
streets  and  protested,  demanding  a 
return  to  fundamental  concepts  of  pri- 
vate property  that  was  once  the  guid- 
ing force  behind  the  Salvadoran  econ- 
omy. 

THE  ECONOMY  TODAY 

Tragically,  Mr.  President,  the  second 
effect  is  still  being  felt.  These  reforms 
had  exactly  the  opposite  economic 
effect  of  what  was  originally  intended. 
El  Salvador,  which  until  1979  had  a 
thriving  economy,  was  plunged  into 
the  throes  of  a  socialist  depression.  In 
the  past  10  years,  productivity  has 
been  cut  by  30  percent,  and  is  now  at 
the  level  of  a  quarter  century  ago.  Ex- 
ports have  fallen  by  50  percent,  and 
the  combination  of  unemployment 
and  underemployment  exceeds  50  per- 
cent, despite  the  fact  that  10  percent 
of  the  population  has  emigrated  in  the 
past  decade.  President-elect  Cristiani, 
during  a  recent  trip  to  Washington, 
stated  that  El  Salvador  has  been 
transformed  from  a  'self-sufficient 
economy  to  a  dependent  economy— de- 
pendent on  millions  of  dollars  of 
American  economic  and  military  aid." 

At  the  time  of  the  coup  in  1979, 
there  was  a  strong  Communist  ele- 
ment in  El  Salvador,  supported  mostly 
by  a  tiny  minority  of  intellectuals. 
Cubans,  and  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
Communists  constituted  a  force  that 
was  powerful  in  the  early  juntas,  but 
when  Jose  Napoleon  Duarte  took  con- 
trol in  December  of  1980.  the  Commu- 


nist elements  charged  that  Mr.  Duarte 
was  a  mere  "pawn"  of  the  State  De- 
partment. Therefore,  they  withdrew 
and  formed  a  guerrilla  insurgency 
called  the  Parabundo  Marti  Liberation 
Front  [FMLN].  The  founding  meeting, 
as  I  pointed  out,  took  place  in  Havana 
under  Castro's  direction. 

THE  FMLN'S  COWARDLY  WAR 

Mr.  President,  throughout  the 
1980's,  the  FMLN  has  engaged  in  a 
brutal,  cowardly  war  against  the 
people  of  El  Salvador,  and  against  the 
political  and  economic  infrastructure 
of  that  tiny  country.  These  thugs  are 
responsible  for  the  deaths  of  many  in- 
nocent civilians,  and  many  governmen- 
tal leaders  as  well.  In  early  1981.  they 
announced  the  commencement  of 
their  "final  offensive"  against  the  gov- 
ernment, designed  to  replace  the  pa- 
thetic, corrupt  social  democracy  that 
existed  in  El  Salvador  at  the  time  with 
a  Soviet  model  Marxist-Leninist  dicta- 
torship. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many  in  the 
major  media— and  indeed  in  this  Con- 
gress—that would  have  the  American 
people  believe  that  these  lawless  bands 
are  popular  among  the  people  of  El 
Salvador.  However,  the  number  of 
guerrillas  has  never  exceeded  10,000,  a 
statistic  which  translates  into  less 
than  1  percent  of  the  population. 

Some  believe  that  the  U.S.  policy 
has  been  driven  by  a  desire  to  stop 
Communist  expansion  in  Central 
America.  This  has  led  many  in  this 
body  to  support  and  fund  the  socialist 
policies  imposed  by  Duarte  and  his 
allies  in  the  name  of  anticommunism. 
In  fact,  the  State  Department  and  the 
CIA  have  been  among  Duarte 's  strong- 
est supporters. 

THE  CENTRAL  ISSUE 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  President,  the 
central  issue  has  been  missed.  The  real 
struggle  in  El  Salvador  is  the  struggle 
between  the  forces  of  capitalism  and 
the  forces  of  socialism,  between  true 
democracy  and  cosmetic  democracy, 
and  between  progress  and  stagnation. 

Popular  opposition  to  the  Socialist 
reforms  instituted  by  Duarte  gave  rise 
to  a  new  political  party,  the  Republi- 
can Nationalist  Alliance,  which  is 
known  by  its  Spanish  acronym, 
ARENA.  Originally,  ARENA  was  to  be 
formed  as  a  political  party  at  the  end 
of  February  1982.  However,  2  days 
prior  to  this  event,  a  calculated  attack 
was  made  against  the  party  leaders.  As 
the  members  were  leaving  party  head- 
quarters in  San  Salvador  on  the  night 
of  February  26,  a  car  sped  by  and 
opened  fire  upon  them.  There  were  no 
deaths,  but,  there  were  several  inju- 
ries. Many  observers  in  El  Salvador  be- 
lieve that  this  attack  was  the  work  of 
the  so-called  green  squads,  a  group  of 
pro-Duarte  paramilitary  troops  who 
were  opposed  to  the  new  ARENA 
Party— green  is  the  party  color  of  the 
Christian  Democrats.  Due  to  this  inci- 


dent, the  official  registration  of  the 
ARENA  Party  had  to  be  postponed 
until  later  in  1982. 

ARENA  WINS  IN  1982 

Mr.  President,  despite  opposition 
from  the  United  States,  the  Salvador- 
an people  gave  a  majority  of  seats  to 
the  ARENA  Party  in  the  Constituent 
Assembly  elections  in  late  1982.  This 
allowed  ARENA  to  play  a  major  role 
in  the  formation  of  the  new  Salvador- 
an Constitution,  which  was  specifically 
designed  to  prevent  a  repeat  of  the 
United  States-sponsored  illegality  of 
1979. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  President,  the 
U.S.  bureaucrats  who  formulate  U.S. 
policy  in  Latin  America  immediately 
saw  Arena  and  its  charismatic  and 
flamboyant  leader,  Roberto  D'Aubuis- 
son,  as  a  threat  to  their  plans  to  social- 
ize the  country,  and  devised  a  plan  to 
discredit  them. 

MAJOR  D'AUBUISSON 

Mr.  President,  Major  D'Aubuisson  is 
the  object  of  scorn  to  many  of  the 
Latin  American  policymakers  at  the 
State  Department.  I  hold  no  particu- 
lar brief  for  any  politicians  in  El  Sal- 
vador. My  belief  is  that  the  United 
States  should  stay  out  of  elections  in 
countries  where  there  is  a  viable  mul- 
tiparty system.  But  it  is  clear  that  an 
overwhelming  number  of  Salvadorans 
look  on  Roberto  D'Aubuisson  as  the 
champion  of  democracy  in  El  Salva- 
dor. An  ex-army  intelligence  major,  he 
was  the  driving  force  behind  the  1982 
Salvadoran  Constitution  when  he  was 
the  elected  President  of  the  Constitu- 
ent Assembly. 

He  has  stated  many  times  that  there 
are  three  keys  to  a  successful  El  Salva- 
dor: First,  a  constitution  that  is  re- 
spected and  adhered  to  and  revered, 
much  like  it  is  in  the  United  States; 
second,  a  strong  multiparty  system  in 
which  a  true  representation  of  the  Sal- 
vadoran people  can  be  expressed;  and 
third,  a  complete  and  total  elimination 
of  the  Communist  and  other  antidem- 
ocratic forces  of  the  FMLN,  either 
militarily  or  politically.  In  addition,  he 
has  championed  the  principles  of  cap- 
italism and  free  enterprise  as  the  only 
way  for  El  Salvador  to  liberate  itself 
from  the  economic  domination  of  the 
United  States. 

Major  D'Aubuisson  is,  in  the  view  of 
Salvadorans,  the  individual  most  re- 
ponsible  for  bringing  democracy  to  El 
Salvador.  By  founding  the  ARENA 
Party,  of  which  he  is  the  honorary 
president-for-life,  he  brought  to  the 
Salvadoran  people  a  true  choice  be- 
tween the  socialism  of  Duarte  and  the 
United  States  and  the  nationalistic 
ideals  espoused  by  his  ARENA  Party. 

Mr.  President,  immediately  after  the 
founding  of  ARENA,  the  State  De- 
partment and  the  CIA  devised  a  plan 
by  which  the  ARENA  Party  and 
Major  D'Aubuisson  would  be  discredit- 
ed. The  policymaking  bureaucrats  at 
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the  State  Department  put  out  charges 
that  ARENA  was  a  party  of  the  'oli- 
garchic 14  families"  and  that  Major 
D'Aubuisson  was  a  leader  of  the 
"death  squads"  that  had  been  in  oper- 
ation during  the  first  years  of  the 
Duarte  junta. 

The  information  regarding  Major 
D'Aubuisson  came  from  two  highly 
suspect  sources:  First,  the  charges 
made  by  former  United  States  Ambas- 
sador to  El  Salvador  Robert  White 
during  a  Senate  hearing,  which,  at  a 
later  date,  he  was  forced  to  recant,  and 
second,  the  fact  that  during  the  early 
years  of  the  Duarte  junta  D'Aubuisson 
was  often  seen  on  television,  making 
known  to  the  public  the  names  of  sus- 
pected Communists  and  Communist 
sympathizers. 

THE  "DEATH  SQUADS" 

Mr.  President,  the  issue  of  "death 
squads"  in  El  Salvador  is  a  much  pub- 
licized and  sensationalized  issue. 
During  the  early  1980's,  starting  with 
the  death  of  Salvadoran  Archbishop 
Oscar  Romero  on  March  24,  1980, 
there  were  many  people  who  were 
killed  for  apparently  no  reason,  and 
their  bodies  dumped  by  the  side  of  the 
road.  The  United  States  Government 
and  the  leftist  elements  in  El  Salvador 
blamed  these  deaths  on  so-called 
rightwing  death-squads.  They  at- 
tempted to  portray  these  unexplained 
deaths  on  an  organized  effort  by  the 
rightwing  to  eliminate  opposition  ele- 
ments. At  the  center  of  the  charges 
was  Major  D'Aubuisson,  who  some  as- 
serted was  the  mastermind  of  the  mur- 
ders of  these  people,  and  more  specifi- 
cally with  the  death  of  Archbishop 
Romero. 

However,  there  has  never  been  any 
confirmed  evidence  that  links  Major 
D'Aubuisson  to  this  terror,  nor  has  he 
ever  been  charged.  Indeed,  I  have  re- 
quested many  times  that  the  State  De- 
partment and  the  CIA  provide  me 
with  any  information  linking  Major 
D'Aubuisson  to  these  co-called  death 
squad  activities.  Unfortunately,  Mr. 
President,  I  have  never  received  a  re- 
sponse. This  only  confirms  my  suspi- 
cions that  the  charges  against  Major 
D'Aubuisson  are  political  in  nature, 
and  that  they  have  no  basis  in  fact. 

U.S.  "DEATH  SQUADS" 

Mr.  President,  it  is  unfortunate  that 
in  the  past  years  El  Salvador  has  lived 
in  a  culture  of  violence.  Our  own  coun- 
try's political  system  has  escaped  that 
curse  in  our  century,  but  smaller  na- 
tions, plagued  by  social,  political  and 
economic  instability,  have  not  always 
maintained  the  stable  framework  nec- 
essary for  social  peace. 

More  recently,  we,  too,  have  seen 
"death  squads"  operating  in  U.S. 
cities,  particularly  as  our  society  has 
been  eroded  by  drug  trafficking.  We 
have  seen  such  killers  operating  freely 
even  in  our  Nation's  Capital,  with  civil 
authorities  unable  or  unwilling  to  act. 
We  have  our  own  death  squads,  just  as 


deadly,  operating  in  the  drug  wars  of 
this  city,  targeting  one  or  two  persons 
every  day.  Before  we  leap  to  criticize 
the  problems  of  another  society,  we 
need  to  clean  up  our  own. 

The  guerrillas  in  El  Salvador  have 
been  a  deadly  solvent,  undermining 
the  economic  and  social  structure.  The 
"death  squad  killings"  have  occurred 
all  across  the  political  spectrum  in  a 
random  manner.  It  is  difficult  even  to 
characterize  many  of  these  killings  as 
political:  nevertheless,  ARENA  itself 
has  suffered  more  from  the  hands  of 
killers  than  all  the  other  political  par- 
ties. More  assassinated  members  of 
the  Constituent  Assembly,  party  offi- 
cials, and  mayors  of  the  cities  have  be- 
longed to  ARENA  than  any  other  po- 
litical party. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  list  of  ARENA  party  mem- 
bers assassinated  by  death  squads  or 
attacked  violently  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the  new 
President  of  El  Salvador,  Alfredo  Cris- 
tiani,  has  pledged  to  restore  order  to 
Salvadoran  society.  I  am  convinced 
that  he  will  not  tolerate  the  operation 
of  "death  squads"  from  the  left, 
center,  or  right. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  also  important  to 
note  that  President  Duarte  was  in 
office  for  5  years,  and  during  that  time 
he  had  at  his  disposal  all  the  relevant 
law  enforcement  agencies,  yet  he 
never  had  enough  information  against 
D'Aubuisson  to  warrant  charges. 


THE  1984  ELECTION 

In  1983,  the  Constituent  Assembly 
announced  that  a  Presidential  election 
would  take  place  in  1984.  At  the  time. 
El  Salvador  was  ruled  by  provisional 
President  Dr.  Alvaro  Magana,  who 
was,  in  1982.  appointed  by  the  Nation- 
al Assembly  to  be  head  of  the  transi- 
tional government. 

Mr.  President  during  the  election 
period,  the  United  States  stepped  up 
its  propaganda  campaign.  In  Decem- 
ber of  1983,  Major  D'Aubuisson,  who 
was  the  Presidential  candidate  of  the 
ARENA  Party,  was  twice  denied  a  visa 
to  the  United  States  under  the  excuse 
of  "not  wanting  to  bring  the  Salvador- 
an election  to  the  United  States,"  al- 
though during  this  same  period  candi- 
date Duarte  traveled  to  the  United 
States  several  times.  Americans  were 
told  that  D'Aubuisson  was  a  "murder- 
er" and  a  "death-squad  leader  of  the 
rightwing."  Some  of  D'Aubuisson's 
supporters  in  the  United  States  came 
under  fire  for  their  support,  and  the 
Salvadoran  people  were  told,  in  no  un- 
certain terms,  that  if  D'Aubuisson 
were  elected,  economic  and  military 
aid  would  cease.  But  no  proof  was  ever 
presented. 


U.S.  FINANCING  OF  DUARTE'S  ELECTION 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  this 
campaign  of  disinformation,  the  CIA, 
through  various  Salvadoran  and  inter- 
national organizations,  diverted  some 
$2  million  into  the  campaign  of  Jose 
Napoleon  Duarte,  the  candidate  of  the 
Christian  Democrat  Party.  The  bulk 
of  this  illegal  aid  went  mostly  to  San 
Salvador,  where  support  for  the 
ARENA  Party  was  strong,  in  order  to 
influence  the  population  of  El  Salva- 
dor's largest  city. 

In  El  Salvador,  if  no  candidate  re- 
ceives a  clear  majority  in  the  first 
round,  a  second  round  is  held.  Inde- 
pendent opinion  polls  showed  that 
D'Aubuisson  was  the  front  runner. 
However,  in  the  first  round  of  the 
March  1984  Salvadoran  elections,  nei- 
ther Duarte  nor  D'Aubuisson  received 
a  clear  majority,  so  a  runoff  was 
scheduled  for  May  6,  1984. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  period  of 
time  between  the  first  round  and  the 
runoff,  the  administration  realized 
that  the  future  of  their  Salvadoran 
policy  was  hanging  in  the  balance. 
Therefore,  they  instituted  some  new- 
policies  aimed  at  strengthening  the 
Duarte  platform.  Then-Ambassador  to 
El  Salvador  Thomas  Pickering  had  pri- 
vate meetings  with  officials  of  the 
Duarte  campaign  to  map  strategy  and 
plan  rallies,  and  officials  of  the 
ARENA  Party  were  told  not  to  expect 
the  support  of  the  United  States 
should  they  be  victorious  on  May  6. 

Despite  the  massive  effort  of  the 
United  States.  D'Aubuisson  remained 
the  most  popular  leader  in  El  Salva- 
dor, and  the  election  was  much  closer 
than  expected.  He  received  a  large  plu- 
rality in  13  of  14  political  "depart- 
ments"—states.  However,  because  of 
United  States  electioneering  and 
Duarte's  control  of  the  vote-counting 
machinery  in  San  Salvador,  where 
Duarte's  son  was  mayor,  the  Christian 
Democrats  had  enough  support  to  cer- 
tify Duarte  as  the  victor. 

Mr.  President,  this  information  is 
important  because  it  shows  that  the 
United  States  had  taken  the  unprece- 
dented step  of  openly  and  financially 
supporting  a  candidate  in  a  foreign 
election,  a  candidate  who  supported 
political  concepts  U.S.  citizens  would 
never  support.  While  giving  active  lip- 
service  to  democracy,  the  United 
States  was  indeed  making  certain  that 
El  Salvador  remained  a  one-party 
state. 


THE  FAILURE  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  DEMOCRATS 

Unfortunately.  Mr.  President,  the 
predictions  made  by  Major  D'Aubuis- 
son about  United  States-imposed  so- 
cialism came  true  during  the  tenure  of 
Mr.  Duarte.  This  socialism  led  to  the 
increasing  abandonment  by  the  Salva- 
doran people  of  the  Christian  Demo- 
cr£Lt  Psirty. 

The  land  distribution  program, 
hailed  by  the  United  States  and  Salva- 
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doran  leftists  alike  as  necessary  to  pro- 
mote justice  and  equality,  was  exposed 
as  a  fiasco.  The  nationalization  of  ex- 
ports also  proved  to  be  a  disaster,  caus- 
ing many  Salvadorans  to  lose  their 
jobs  and  sustenance  due  to  state-con- 
trolled prices  below  production  costs. 
The  result  was  declining  foreign  pur- 
chases. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  part  of 
the  equation,  however,  was  that  the 
civil  war,  then  at  the  height  of  its  in- 
tensity, did  not  disappear  as  bureau- 
crats claimed  it  would.  The  war  contin- 
ued unabated,  and  it  became  obvious 
that  the  Salvadoran  people  were  in- 
creasingly skeptical  of  the  promise  of 
peace  that  the  Salvadoran  Govern- 
ment still  made. 

This  discontent  led  to  increasing 
support  for  the  ARENA  Party  and  its 
flamboyant  leadership.  In  the  1988 
Constituent  Assembly  elections,  de- 
spite United  States  warnings  about  aid 
similar  to  those  made  in  1984,  the  Sal- 
vadoran people  gave  a  majority  to  the 
ARENA  Party,  increasing  their  repre- 
sentation in  the  Assembly  from  13  to 
60  to  a  majority  of  31  of  60,  and  made 
ARENA  the  favorite  to  win  the  Presi- 
dency in  1989. 

THE  1989  ELECTION 

As  you  might  expect,  Mr.  President, 
when  the  period  of  campaigning  began 
in  late  1988,  the  United  States  once 
again  reaffirmed  its  support  for  the 
Christian  Democrat  Party.  This  time, 
however,  the  situation  was  different. 
Major  D'Aubuisson,  aware  that  there 
were  many  in  the  international  com- 
munity who  had  been  misinformed 
about  his  past,  decided  that  it  was  in 
the  best  interest  of  the  country  not  to 
seek  the  Presidency  a  second  time,  and 
the  ARENA  Party  nominated  a 
member  of  the  Constituent  Assembly. 
Alfredo  Cristiani.  to  be  the  Presiden- 
tial nominee.  Unfortunately  for  the 
Christian  Democrats.  President 
Duarte  fell  seriously  ill.  creating  a  void 
of  leadership  that  was  apparent  in  the 
hierarchy  of  that  party. 

As  the  elections  drew  near,  the  Com- 
munist FMLN  announced  conditions 
under  which  its  members  would  par- 
ticipate in  the  political  process.  In  ad- 
dition to  demanding  a  postponement 
of  the  elections,  the  FMLN  called  for 
an  immediate  military  cease-fire  in 
order  to  give  the  party  allied  with  the 
rebels,  the  Democratic  Convergence,  a 
chance  to  organize  themselves.  In 
return,  the  guerrillas  pledged  to  re- 
spect the  outcome  of  the  postponed 
elections. 

At  first,  this  plan  was  rejected  out  of 
hand  by  both  the  Christian  Democrats 
and  the  ARENA  Party,  but  under  re- 
ported pressure  from  the  United 
States,  President  Duarte  proposed  an 
alternative  by  which  the  elections 
would  be  postponed  for  6  weeks.  At 
the  time,  the  Christian  Democrats 
were  trailing  heavily  in  the  opinion 
polls,  and  the  United  States  realized 


that  it  was  a  perfect  time  to  delay  the 
Salvadoran  vote  in  order  that  the 
Christian  Democrats  might  have  more 
time  to  gain  popular  support. 

Ultimately,  however,  the  ARENA- 
controlled  Constituent  Assembly  re- 
jected the  rebel  offer  and  demanded 
that  the  electoral  process  be  conduct- 
ed within  a  constitutional  framework, 
which  dictates  that  the  Presidential 
electoral  process  begin  no  more  than  2 
months  before  the  constitutionally  set 
inaugural  date  of  June  I. 

As  the  election  drew  near,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  became  clear  that  ARENA 
candidate  Cristiani  was  the  heavy  fa- 
vorite. I  have  good  information  from 
reliable  sources  that  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, despite  repeated  denials,  was 
working  in  concert  with  the  Christian 
Democrats  to  preempt  an  ARENA  vic- 
tory. 

FREE  AND  FAIR  ELECTIONS 

However,  on  election  day,  the  voting 
took  place  with  no  significant  evidence 
of  fraud,  despite  a  general  transporta- 
tion strike  imposed  by  the  Communist 
FMLN.  When  the  votes  were  finally 
tallied,  Cristiani  had  won  a  clear  ma- 
jority of  53  percent.  The  candidate  of 
the  Christian  Democrats.  Fidel  Chavez 
Mena.  received  36  percent  and  the 
FDR.  a  party  allied  with  the  Commu- 
nist rebels,  came  in  fourth  with  only 
3.8  percent. 

Just  prior  to  the  election,  some  of 
my  distinguished  colleagues  intro- 
duced a  bill  that  would  make  military 
aid  to  El  Salvador  conditional  on  a  ne- 
gotiated settlement  of  the  civil  war.  I 
remind  my  colleagues  that  the  policy 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  their  Cubans 
has  always  been  to  destabilize  the 
region  through  armed  insurrection.  A 
negotiated  settlement  holds  out  the 
process  of  allowing  the  FMLN  to  win 
at  the  table  what  they  could  not  win 
on  the  battlefield. 

COMMUNISTS  ESCALATE  TERRORISM 

Since  the  election.  Mr.  President, 
the  escalation  of  terrorism  in  El  Salva- 
dor has  beconie  worse.  The  FMLN, 
which  during  the  Presidential  cam- 
paign had  been  assassinating  elected 
mayors  of  the  ARENA  Party,  has 
brought  the  war  to  the  streets  of  the 
capital.  In  April  of  1989,  the  house  of 
the  Vice-President  Elect,  Francisco 
Merino,  was  bombed,  and  the  Constit- 
uent Assembly-elected  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Roberto  Garcia  Alvardo  was  mur- 
dered on  his  way  to  work.  The  FMLN 
believes  that  if  they  can  provoke  a  vio- 
lent reaction  by  the  Cristiani  govern- 
ment to  their  acts  of  terror,  the 
United  States  will  cut  off  the  much- 
needed  military  aid.  So  far,  however, 
the  Cristiani  government  has  not  suc- 
cumbed to  that  temptation. 

In  order  for  the  country  of  El  Salva- 
dor to  survive  in  the  future,  it  is  im- 
perative that  the  United  States  give 
full  support  to  the  Cristiani  govern- 
ment. Many  believe  that  if  given  the 
chance  to  enact  the  promised  ARENA 


economic  reforms.  El  Salvador  will 
again  be  a  strong,  prosperous  country. 

The  victory  by  ARENA  signals  that 
when  people,  wherever  they  may  be, 
are  given  a  chance  to  choose  between 
freedom  and  socialism,  between  anti- 
Communism  and  dictatorship,  that  a 
free  market  and  anti-Communism  will 
always  win.  The  Salvadoran  people 
have  chosen  a  nationalist  alternative 
to  a  government  that  has  been  con- 
trolled and  dominated  by  the  U.S. 
State  Department  and  the  CIA.  The 
Salvadorans  do  not  want  to  be  con- 
trolled by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment or  anybody  else. 

At  the  outset.  I  stated  that  the 
United  States  policy  in  El  Salvador 
has  been  one  of  supporting  the  cur- 
rupt.  socialist  regime  of  the  Christian 
Democrats.  I  believe  that  this  war  on 
democracy  and  capitalism  has  harmed 
the  United  States  in  its  foreign  policy 
dealings  elsewhere  in  the  world.  It  has 
become  evident  that  it  is  a  handicap  to 
be  profree  enterprise  or  prodemocracy 
when  dealing  with  the  United  States. 

The  bureaucrats  at  the  policymak- 
ing level  have  been  blind  to  the  fact 
that  majority  elements  in  El  Salvador, 
currently  under  the  ARENA  Party, 
are  natural  allies  of  the  United  States, 
and  they  are  espousing  the  same 
values  and  principles  as  held  by  main- 
stream Americans.  Had  our  policymak- 
ers come  to  this  realization  earlier,  the 
entire  Central  American  region  would 
not  be  on  the  verge  of  collapse  today, 
for  our  allies  there  would  understand 
that  our  commitment  to  democracy 
and  freedom  is  an  absolute  thing,  not 
relative  to  the  socialist  goals  of  offi- 
cials in  our  policymaking  agencies. 

Exhibit  1 

murdered  members  of  the  arena  party 

Ricardo  and  Wil/redo  Ranbnsh.  Two 
brothers,  forerunners  of  the  nationalist 
movement.  Murdered  in  their  offices  in 
1980. 

David  Quinteros.  Deputy  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing.  Elected  to  the  Constituent 
Assembly.  Murdered  before  he  took  the 
oath  of  office. 

Rene  Barrios  Amaya.  Deputy  Director  of 
the  Constituent  Assembly.  Leader  of  the 
•Sindicalista."  the  labor  sector  of  the 
ARENA  Party. 

Salvador  Jimenez.  Leader  of  the  working 
sector  of  the  ARENA  Party,  also  a  member 
of  the  "SindicalisU." 

Ricardo  Amoldo  Pohl.  Deputy  of  the 
State  of  Usulutan. 

Dr.  Rafael  Hasbun.  Consultant,  coreligion- 
ist, and  Member  of  the  General  Council  of 
Elections. 

Dr.  Fernando  Berrios  Escobar.  Doctor. 
Former  Minister  of  Health  for  ARENA 
during  the  provisional  government  of  Dr. 
Alvaro  Magana. 

Cortos  CarbajaL  Worker  for  the  ARENA 
Party. 

Patricia  Martino.  Coreligionist  from  the 
State  of  Santa  Ana.  Disappeared. 

Ricardo  Rodriquez  Esheverria.  Murdered 
in  February  of  1989. 

Dr.  Francisco  Peccorini.  Political  Analyst. 
Ex-Professor  of  Philosophy  at  the  Universi- 
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ty  of  California  at  Long  Beach.  Murdered  in 
March  of  1989. 

MURDERED  ARENA  MAYORS 

Santos  Antonio  Martinez.  Mayor  of  Coato- 
pequo,  Santa  Ana  Province. 

Ricardo  Antonio  Pineda.  Mayor  of  Sen- 
sori,  San  Miguel  Province. 

Jose  Ulises  Henriquez.  Mayor  of  New  Gra- 
nada, Usulutan  Province. 

Jose  Santos  Rivas  Sanchez.  Mayor  of  Aza- 
cualpa,  Chaltenango  Province. 


DEATH  OF  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  on  Tues- 
day America  lost  one  of  its  great 
senior  statesmen,  a  tireless  fighter  for 
the  elderly,  the  underprivileged,  and 
indeed  for  all  Americans.  I  speak,  of 
course,  of  Senator  Claude  Pepper,  who 
at  age  88  had  served  more  years  in 
Congress  than  any  other  Member. 

Claude  Pepper  was  the  people's 
champion,  and  it  was  an  honor  to 
serve  with  him  and  work  with  him.  No 
man  in  politics  was  more  loved  or 
more  effective.  His  congressional 
career,  which  spanned  half  a  century 
in  both  Houses  of  Congress,  was  a  tri- 
umphant one. 

While  Senator  Pepper's  legislative 
achievements  are  too  numerous  to  re- 
count, certainly  there  is  no  program 
with  which  he  was  more  closely  associ- 
ated than  Social  Security.  He  was 
elected  to  the  Senate  only  a  few 
months  after  Social  Security  was  cre- 
ated, during  the  administration  of 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  and  imme- 
diately Claude  Pepper  became  one  of 
Social  Security's  staunchest  support- 
ers. That  support  continued  for  half  a 
century.  He  was  the  sentinel,  the 
watchman  ever  alert,  sounding  the 
warning  whenever  anyone  suggested 
reneging  on  our  commitment  to  older 
Americans. 

Claude  Pepper  wrote  and  fought  for 
any  number  of  measures  to  improve 
the  quality  of  life  for  senior  citizens. 
Once,  serious  illness  inevitably  cost 
older  people  their  savings,  and  ad- 
vanced age  once  was  synonymous  with 
bankruptcy.  Senator  Pepper's  work  to 
create     and     improve     Medicare,     to 


assure  catastrophic  care  coverage  and 
in  the  past  few  years,  to  extend  cover- 
age for  long-term  home  health  care, 
was  a  continual  and  successful  effort 
to  change  this.  Once,  workers  were 
routinely  forced  to  retire  at  age  65. 
This,  too,  changed  because  of  the  work 
of  Claude  Pepper. 

As  the  last  remaining  Member  of 
Congress  who  served  in  the  heyday  of 
the  New  Deal,  Claude  Pepper  worked 
in  recent  years  to  ensure  that  those 
social  benefits  were  not  weakened.  As 
a  tireless  campaigner  in  political  races 
from  coast  to  coast,  he  met  with  ador- 
ing crowds  wherever  he  went,  lending 
his  popularity  to  many  successful 
causes. 

I  wish  I  could  recount  years-old 
tales,  anecdotes  from  earlier  years  of 
Claude  Pepper's  career.  But  that 
career  reaches  back  decades.  When 
Senator  Pepper  first  came  to  Washing- 
ton, I  was  not  yet  born.  When  he  first 
held  elective  office,  in  the  Florida  Leg- 
islature, the  President  was  Herbert 
Hoover,  and  Ford  was  still  selling  the 
Model  T.  Indeed,  most  of  us  in  Con- 
gress can  only  hope  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  contribute  as  much— and 
with  as  much  passion  and  persever- 
ance—as Claude  Pepper. 

As  Senator  Pepper  himself  entered 
the  ranks  of  the  Nation's  senior  citi- 
zens his  status  broadened,  from  advo- 
cate in  Congress  to  spokesman  for  the 
elderly  across  America.  At  the  age  of 
88,  he  remained  active  and  vibrant, 
providing  inspiration  to  us  all.  Claude 
Pepper's  efforts  were  unceasing.  Al- 
though his  district  was  one  city,  his 
constituency  was  a  generation. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 
GSL  DEFAULT  REGULATIONS 
Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
Education  Secretary  Lauro  Cavazos 
today  released  final  regulations  de- 
signed to  bring  down  the  default  rate 
in  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Pro- 
gram. I  applaud  the  Secretary  for 
taking  this  initiative. 

The  regulations  reflect  a  thoughtful, 
fair,  and  tough  approach  to  a  problem 


which  will  cost  taxpayers  about  $1.8 
billion  in  this  year  alone.  Well  over 
one-third  of  guaranteed  student  loan 
expenditures  go  toward  default  costs. 
It  is  essential  that  this  serious  prob- 
lem be  addressed  in  order  to  maintain 
the  integrity  of  the  loan  program  and 
the  widespread  support  it  has  enjoyed. 
Over  3,600  public  comments  were 
submitted  during  the  rulemaking  proc- 
ess. These  comments  were  taken  seri- 
ously, with  an  obvious  effort  made  to 
tailor  appropriate  responses  for  insti- 
tutions, students,  lenders,  guarantee 
agencies  and  the  Department. 

The  final  regulations  emphasize  con- 
structive steps  to  be  taken  by  institu- 
tions, based  on  their  individual  default 
rates.  The  institutions  are  given  a  rea- 
sonable amount  of  lead  time  in  which 
to  initiate  reforms— with  limitation, 
suspension,  or  termination  [LST]  of 
program  eligibility  not  taking  effect 
until  January  1991. 

In  addition,  the  Secretary  an- 
nounced several  actions  to  be  taken  by 
the  Department  to  tighten  administra- 
tion of  the  program  and  to  assure  that 
students  receive  better  information 
about  their  responsibilities  under  the 
loan  program  and  about  the  records  of 
the  schools  they  choose  to  attend. 

Later  this  month,  the  Secretary  will 
be  sending  to  Congress  a  package  of 
proposed  legislative  changes.  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  the  Senate  has  al- 
ready approved  default  legislation.  I 
know  that  Senator  F»ell  and  I,  along 
with  other  members  of  the  Education 
Subcommittee,  look  forward  to  review- 
ing additional  suggestions  in  this  area. 
On  the  whole,  I  believe  the  initia- 
tives put  forward  by  Secretary  Cava- 
zos will  be  a  positive  force  for  greater 
accountability  in  the  Guaranteed  Stu- 
dent Loan  Program.  It  deserves  broad 
support. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  factsheets  prepared  by  the 
Department  of  Education  describing 
these  initiatives  appear  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  fact 
sheets  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 


FACTSHEET.-GRAOUATED  REGULATORY  APPROACH  TO  DEFAULT  REDUCTION  AT  POSTSECONDARY  INSTITUTIONS 
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Requirement  tor  all  (xivale  vocational  sctioofs  (new  NP«M) 


188    Auttiorize  Secretary  to  miliale  1ST  proceedings  immediately  if  a  sctwol  s  default  rale  is  above  60  pefcenl 
450    Aiilhori;e  Secretary  lo  miliale  1ST  prxeedings  if  scfiool  does  not  reduce  ils  rale  tiy  5  percentage  points  per 

1.082  Require  scliool  lo  ill  delay  loan  certification  and  distwrsemeni  for  first  lime  borrowers,  and  (2)  use  pro- 
rata luilion  iclund  policy 

1,695  Authorize  Secretary  lo  impose  specific  measures  (individuai  delaull  managemenl  plans)  lt«t  address  causes 
of  default  at  a  pariiculai  school 

7 843    Require  school  lo  provide  entrance  counseling  lo  liisllime  borrowers 

5  065  Require  school  to  compile  and  disclose  consumer  information,  including  program  completion  and  lOC 
placement  data,  lo  all  prospective  students 

3,690    Require  school  lo  have    leacli-oul    arrangement  with  another  school 


I  Actions  are  triggered  when  the  default  rate  exceeds  Ihe  specified  percentage  ,    .   .  ..^ 

'  The  60  petcent  defaull  rate  trigger  will  be  reduced  by  5  percentage  poinfs  per  year,  to  40  percent  by  Ihe  fifth  year 
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DEFAULT  REDUCTION  INITIATIVE:  FINAL 
REGULATION 

The  final  regulation,  which  is  about  to  be 
published  in  the  Federal  Register,  based  on 
last  Septembers  Notice  of  Proposed  Rule- 
making, includes  the  following  major  fea- 
tures: 

1.  Authorize  Limitation.  Suspension,  or  Ter- 
mination of  High  Default  Schools  (40-60  ^^ 
Percent/ 

Authorize  initiation  of  limitation/suspen- 
sion/termination (LST)  of  student  aid  pro- 
grams eligibility  of  schools  with  default 
rates  over  60  percent  in  the  first  year,  with 
a  phased  (5  percent  per  year)  decrease  in 
this  trigger  over  5  years  to  40  percent.  Au- 
thorize LST  action  for  schools  with  rates 
over  40  percent  that  fail  to  reduce  these 
rates  by  5  percentage  points  each  year,  until 
the  rate  decreases  to  below  40  percent.  A 
school  could  avoid  LST  action  by  showing 
that  it  has  implemented  all  default  reduc- 
tion measures  in  Appendix  D.  This  proposal 
incorporates  the  same  due  process  proce- 
dures included  in  the  NPRM. 

The  effective  date  for  potential  LST  ac- 
tions will  be  January  1991.  and  will  be  based 
on  the  default  experience  in  FY  1989  and 
FY  1990  of  student  borrowers  entering  re- 
payment in  FY  1989. 

Note— The  default  rate  used  for  this  pur- 
pose, known  as  the  "cohort"  or  "fiscal  year" 
default  rate,  is  defined  as  the  percentage  of 
an  institution's  current  and  former  students 
whose  loans  enter  repayment  in  a  fiscal  year 
who  default  l)efore  the  end  of  the  following 
fiscal  year. 

2.  Require  Schools  With  Default  Rates  Above 
30  Percent  to  Delay  Certification  and  Dis- 
bursement of  Loan  Funds  for  First-T^me 
Borrowers 

Require  schools  with  default  rates  over  30 
percent  to  delay  certification  of  loan  appli- 
cations for  first-time  borrowers  so  as  to 
ensure  the  loan  proceeds  are  not  received  by 
the  borrower  prior  to  30  days  after  the  first 
day  of  classes  for  the  academic  year  for 
which  the  loan  was  made.  (This  policy 
would  be  superseded  by  the  current  FY  1990 
budget  proposal  requiring  all  schools  to 
delay  loan  disbursement  for  30  days,  when 
the  legislative  proposal  is  enacted.) 

3.  Require  Pro-Rata  Tuition  Refund  Policy 
for  GSL  Borrowers  at  Schools  With  De- 
fault Rates  Above  30  Percent 

Require  each  school  with  a  default  rate 
over  30  percent  to  use  a  pro-rata  tuition 
refund  policy  for  recipients  of  student  loans. 
This  provision  would  not  apply  for  any  stu- 
dent who  withdraws  after  the  midpoint  of 
the  program  or  at  the  end  of  the  first  6 
months,  whichever  is  earlier.  (This  require- 
ment would  be  superseded  by  the  new  legis- 
lative proposal  requiring  pro-rata  tuition 
refund  policies  for  recipients  of  all  Depart- 
ment student  aid  funds  for  schools  with  de- 
fault rates  over  30  percent,  when  the  legisla- 
tive proposal  is  enacted. ) 

Factsheet 

default  reduction  initiative:  new  notice 
of  proposed  rulemaking 

In  addition  to  the  new  provisions  con- 
tained in  final  regulations,  the  Secretary's 
default  reduction  initiative  includes  two 
provisions  that  require  a  new  opportunity 
for  public  comment.  These  provisions  will 
be  published  in  the  Federal  Register  as  a 
new  Notice  of  Proposed  Rulemaking. 


1.  Require  Teach-out  Arrangements  for 

Private  Vocational  Schools 

Require  each  private  school  that  offers  an 

undergraduate  nonbaccalaureate  vocational 

training  program  to  enter  into  a  teach-out 

arrangement    with    another    school,    under 

which  the  latter  school  agrees  to  teach-out 

any  students  enrolled  in  the  former  school 

free    of   charge    if    and    when    the    former 

school  closes. 

2.  Require  Lenders  to  Notify  Borrowers  of 

Loan  Transfer 

Require  a  secondary  holder  to  notify  the 

borrower  when  it  purchases  a  loan  made  to 

that  borrower  if  the  borrower  is  required  to 

send  payments  to  a  new  address. 

Factsheet 

default  reduction  initiative:  legislative 

proposals 
The  Department  proposes  the   following 
statutory  changes  as  part  of  the  Secretary's 
initiative  to  reduce  defaults: 

;.  Modify  AbilitytoBenefit  Provision 
Require  students  who  are  admitted  under 
the  "ability-to-benefit"  criterion  to  pass  a 
test,  prior  to  enrollment,  formulated  and  ad- 
ministered by  an  independent  third  party. 

2.  Require  Pro-Rata  Tuition  Refunds  at 
Schools  with  Default  Rates  Above  30  Per- 
cent (All  Department  Student  Aid  Program 
Recipients) 

Require  each  school  with  a  default  rate 
over  30  percent  to  use  a  pro-rata  tuition 
refund  policy  for  all  recipients  of  Depart- 
ment student  aid  funds.  This  provision 
would  not  apply  for  any  student  who  with- 
draws after  the  midpoint  of  the  program  or 
at  the  end  of  the  first  6  months,  whichever 
is  earlier.  This  proposal  would  apply  our 
regulatory  refund  requirement  for  Guaran- 
teed Student  Loan  recipients  to  all  Depart- 
ment student  aid  recipients. 

3.  Authorize  Guarantee  Agencies  To  Garnish 

Defaulters'  Wages 
Authorize  guarantee  agencies  to  garnish  a 
defaulters'  wages,  up  to  10  percent  of  dis- 
posable pay. 

4.  Prohibit  Schools  From  Employing  Com- 
missioned Sales  Representatives  For  Re- 
cruiting and  Admitting  Activities 
Prohibit  schools  from  employing  anyone 

other  than  salaried  employees  or  volunteers 
to  conduct  recruiting  or  admitting  activities; 
prohibit  the  paying  of  commissions,  bo- 
nuses, or  other  incentives  based  on  enroll- 
ment or  student  aid  volume  to  persons  en- 
gaged in  recruiting  or  admitting  activities. 
5.  Require  Lenders  to  Provide  Graduated 

Repayment  Options  to  Borrowers 
Require  lenders  to  offer  graduated  repay- 
ment schedules  approved  by  the  Secretary 
to  all  borrowers  of  Stafford  Loans  and  Sup- 
plemental Loans  for  Students  prior  to  the 
commencement  of  repayment.  For  example, 
the  monthly   payment  on  a  $10,000   loan 
under   a   level   payment  scheudle   (current 
practice)  is  $121.  Under  a  1-year  interest- 
only  replayment  schedule,  the  first  year's 
payments  would  be  $66.71  per  month,  and 
for  the  remaining  years.  $130  per  month. 
6.  Prohibit  Certification  of  Schools  for  Pro- 
gram Eligibility  After  Loss  of  Accredita- 
tion 

Prohibit  school  eligibility  certification  or 
recertification  if  during  the  preceding  24 
months,  its  aiccreditation  has  been  with- 
drawn, revoked,  or  otherwise  terminated  for 
cause  or  if  it  has  withdrawn  from  institu- 
tional accreditation  voluntarily  under  a 
show  cause  or  suspension  order.  This  will 


prevent    problem    schools    from    "shopping 
around"  for  accreditation. 

Factsheet 

default  reducrrion  administrative  actions 

/.  Improving  Default  Prevention 

Publish  an  annual  list  of  default  rates  for 
each  lender,  school  and  guarantee  agency. 

The  publicity  generated  by  such  a  public 
document,  listing  the  default  rates  of  over 
12,000  lenders.  8.000  schools  and  54  guaran- 
tee agencies,  will  produce  both  positive  and 
deterrent  effects.  Lenders,  guarantee  agen- 
cies, and  schools  with  low  default  rates  can 
use  this  to  their  advantage  when  marketing 
their  services.  High  rates  will  hurt  market- 
ing efforts,  and  thus  will  encourage  default 
reduction  activities. 

Compile  and  disseminate  job  placement 
and  other  consumer  information  on  voca- 
tional programs. 

All  schools  offering  undergraduate  non- 
baccalaurate  vocational  training  programs 
will  be  required  to  disclose  graduation  rates, 
job  placement  rates,  and  State  licensing 
exam  pass  rates  to  prospective  students. 
The  Department  also  will  compile  these  sta- 
tistics in  a  guide  that  will  be  widely  avail- 
able to  consumers.  We  believe  this  informa- 
tion will  help  students  better  evaluate  their 
chances  of  success  in  different  programs 
and  institutions.  Programs  savings  will 
result  from  better  consumer  decisions  re- 
garding vocational  training  programs,  in- 
creased pressure  on  schools  to  improve  their 
performance  in  these  critical  areas,  and 
lower  dropouts  and  defaults. 

Expand  efforts  to  inform  students  of  ED 
toll-free  consumer  services  hotline. 

Publicize  the  Department's  toll-free  tele- 
phone number  that  is  available  to  the  6  mil- 
lion students  who  receive  Federal  assist- 
ance. Enhanced  use  of  the  Federal  Student 
Financial  Aid  Information  Center,  which 
provides  general  and  consumer  information 
to  students,  will  produce  program  savings  by 
reducing  errors  on  student  aid  application 
forms  and  by  producing  better  informed  stu- 
dent consumers. 

Provide  colleges  and  high  schools  with 
debt  management  and  financial  planning  in- 
formation for  students. 

Information  dissemination  will  be  accom- 
plished in  traditional  formats,  such  as  print- 
ed materials  and  brochures,  and  via  videos 
and  interactive  computer  software  pro- 
grams. This  information  will  be  used  to  in- 
troduce debt  management  concepts  to  high 
school  students.  With  this  information,  stu- 
dents will  be  in  a  position  to  make  better  de- 
cisions regarding  loan  obligations.  The  De- 
partment also  will  make  such  information 
available  to  postsecondary  schools  for  use  in 
entrance  counseling. 

Improve  the  administration  of  the  Guar- 
anteed Student  Loan  programs  by  schools, 
lenders  and  guarantee  agencies  by  providing 
additional  employee  training. 

Additional  Department  resources  will  be 
used  to  train  up  to  2,000  postsecondary  in- 
stitution staff,  and  up  to  5,000  lender  and 
guarantee  agency  staff.  Training  will  focus 
on  new  legislative  and  regulatory  require- 
ments as  well  as  basic  training  concerning 
proper  program  administration.  Training  fa- 
cilitates default  reduction  by  ensuring  that 
program  participants  are  knowledgeable  and 
up-to-date  about  program  requirements, 
thus  preventing  and  eliminating  many  ad- 
ministrative errors  that  occur  through  lack 
of  knowledge. 

Support  research  to  determine  the  under- 
lying causes  of  default. 
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The  Department  will  analyze  and  compile 
statistics  on  current  defaults,  analyze  why 
they  are  occurring,  project  default  rates 
based  upon  the  impact  of  new  initiatives. 
and  conduct  other  studies  as  necessary.  Ini- 
tial research  projects  in  this  area  will  focus 
on  the  findings  of  the  National  Postsecond- 
ary  Student  Aid  Survey  and  further  analy- 
ses of  tape  dump  data  received  from  guaran- 
tee agencies. 

Disseminate  model  default  prevention  ap- 
proaches. 

Dissemination  of  information  on  effective 
default  prevention  techniques  will  include  a 
"What  Works  in  Default  Prevention"  book- 
let. 

//.  Improving  Enforcement  of  Program 

Requirements 
Increase  ED  program  compliance  reviews 
of  lenders,  schools  and  guarantee  agencies. 

Our  original  FY  1990  plans  heavily  em- 
phasized institutional  reviews— an  increase 
of  350  reviews  over  the  1989  level  of  850  re- 
views, and  828  reviews  over  the  372  reviews 
conducted  in  FY  1987.  Our  plans  also  in- 
clude a  FY  1990  increase  to  530  lender  re- 
views over  the  FY  1989  level  of  400.  These 
program  compliance  reviews  will  be  the  key 
to  ensuring  that  these  default  reduction 
measures  are  implemented. 

Increase  OIG  audits  and  investigations, 
using  enhanced  fraud  detection  techniques. 
In  response  to  the  escalating  default  prob- 
lem, the  Office  of  the  Inspector  General 
(OIG)  will  devote  75  percent  direct  investi- 
gational time  and  75  percent  direct  audit 
time  (after  mandated  audit  work),  to  the  de- 
fault problem.  Further,  in  order  to  identify 
the  causes  of  and  possible  solutions  to  the 
default  problem,  the  OIG  is  focusing  on  the 
following  key  areas  for  review:  Accredita- 
tion, eligibility  and  certification  of  schools, 
school  recruitment  practices,  admission  of 
studenU  under  the  ability-to-benefit  provi- 
sion, course  length,  results  of  training,  and 
due  diligence  in  loan  collection. 

Continue  enforcement  of  tougher  due  dili- 
gence collection  requirements  for  lenders 
and  guarantee  agencies. 

The  Department  monitors  and  enforces 
"due  diligence"  procedures,  which  establish 
specific  lender  and  guarantee  agency  collec- 
tion effort  requirements.  The  requirements 
represent  the  minimum  level  of  effort  that 
lenders  and  guarantee  agencies  must  under- 
take in  collecting  loans  in  order  to  qualify 
for  insurance  and  reinsurance  payments. 
Continued  vigorous  enforcement  of  these 
standards  will  help  the  Department  control 
the  rising  costs  of  defaults  and  improve  the 
collection  of  loans  nationwide. 

Expand  fraud  detection  by  publicizing  the 
Inspector  General's  fraud  and  abuse  toll- 
free  hotline. 

To  increase  the  use  of  the  IG  toll-free  hot- 
line as  a  fraud  detection  tool,  the  Depart- 
ment will  publicize  the  number  through 
public  service  announcements  (PSAs)  and 
publications.  The  Department  is  also  adding 
additional  employees  to  the  IG  staff  to 
handle  the  expected  increased  volume  of 
calls. 

///.  Improving  Collection  Efforts 
Increase    collections    through    the    IRS 
offset  of  defaulters'  Federal  tax  refunds. 

Since  1986,  the  IRS  offset  of  defaulters' 
Federal  tax  refunds  has  resulted  in  over 
$561  million  in  collections  through  April 
1989  on  approximately  878.000  accounts. 
The  Department  expects  to  collect  an  addi- 
tional $197.9  million  in  FY  1989. 

Expand  efforts  to  offset  the  salaries  of 
Federal  employees  who  have  defaulted  on 
student  loans. 


Since  the  Federal  employee  salary  offset 
program  was  authorized  in  1982.  over  30,000 
defaulted  accounts  belonging  to  Federal  em- 
ployees have  been  referred  to  their  employ- 
ing agencies  for  salary  offset.  An  additional 
6.952  Federal  employees  are  currently 
paying  ED  voluntarily.  Cumulative  collec- 
tions resulting  from  the  Federal  salary 
offset  program  total  $44.7  million.  We  esti- 
mate that  approximately  $12  million  will  be 
collected  in  FY  1989. 

Report  defaulters  to  consumer  credit  bu- 
reaus. 

The  Department  reports  ED-held  defaults 
to  consumer  credit  bureaus  in  order  to 
affect  adversely  a  defaulter's  ability  to 
obtain  credit  financing  until  satisfactory  re- 
payment arrangements  are  made.  To  date. 
$736  million  in  defaulted  loans  for  approxi- 
mately 685.400  accounts  have  been  reported 
to  credit  bureaus. 

Expand  contracts  with  private  collection 
services  to  collect  defaults. 

ED  has  expanded  contracts  with  private 
sector  collection  services  to  collect  on  ED- 
held  defaults.  More  than  $47  million  was 
collected  in  FY  1988.  a  $12  million  increase 
over  FY  1987.  New  collection  contracts  will 
be  awarded  in  June  1989. 


ESSENTIAL  AIR  SERVICE 
Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I 
extend  my  sincere  appreciation  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee.  Senator  Byrd, 
for  his  attention  to  the  needs  of  the 
Essential  Air  Service  [EAS]  Program. 
Because  of  Senator  Byrd's  interest  in 
preserving  air  service  to  small  commu- 
nities, EAS  remains  alive. 

I've  spoken  on  the  floor  a  number  of 
times  about  the  importance  of  preserv- 
ing the  EAS.  I've  given  specific  exam- 
ples of  how  any  reduction  in  the  EAS 
Program  would  affect  South  Dakota 
cities.  For  example,  the  mayor  of 
Pierre,  SD,  my  State's  capital,  wrote 
this  to  me  to  say: 

We  believe  any  reduction  in  existing  air 
service  to  our  community,  or  any  other  EAS 
cities  in  South  Dakota,  will  cause  an  adverse 
affect  on  economic  development  efforts  and 
personal  mobility. 

Similar  voices  of  concern  have  been 
registered  by  many  people  in  from 
Yankton,  Brookings,  Huron,  and 
Mitchell. 

Congress  has  heard  this  message 
loud  and  clear  and  has  committed 
itself  to  continuing  support  for  EAS. 
Secretary  of  Transportation  Samuel 
Skinner  has  been  very  cooperative  in 
our  efforts  to  provide  an  additional 
$6.6  million  to  make  up  for  the  short- 
fall in  program  funding. 

Again,  I  commend  the  chairman  and 
ranking  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  for  their  work  on  EAS. 
This  effort  will  be  remembered  by 
those  who  still  will  have  access  to  air 
transportation  in  some  of  our  Nation's 
smaller  cities.  Since  DOT  soon  will  be 
notifying  carriers  of  the  pending 
cutoff  of  EAS  payments,  I  urge  swift 
action  by  the  conference  committee  on 
this  urgent,  high  priority  supplemen- 
tal funding. 


GLOBAL  MAINE  CONFERENCE 
Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  in  Portland,  ME,  there  was  a  re- 
markable conference  attracting  a  wide 
range  of  people  from  Maine  and  New 
England.  The  conference  was  orga- 
nized by  the  University  of  Southern 
Maine,  with  the  help  of  many  other 
organizations  and  individuals. 

Industry  representatives,  academi- 
cians, students,  and  environmentalists 
struggled  during  this  conference  to 
come  to  grips  with  the  impact  of 
global  issues  on  Maine,  including  the 
critical  issue  of  global  warming.  The 
all-day  session  did  not  deal  with  these 
issues  in  the  abstract.  It  considered 
the  impact  on  our  daily  lives,  of  global 
security  issues,  our  changing  values, 
environmental  concerns,  education 
and  technology.  The  conference  also 
asked  participants  to  consider  what 
they  could  individually  do  to  have  an 
impact  on  the  issues  of  concern. 

What  is  particularly  encouraging 
about  this  conference  is  the  level  of 
commitment  of  the  participants.  Each 
of  us  has  the  ability— and  the  obliga- 
tion—to do  all  we  can  to  improve  this 
world  in  the  brief  time  we  are  here. 

The  spirit  and  enthusiasm  generated 
by  this  conference,  and  by  future  con- 
ferences that  I  hope  will  be  held,  gives 
me  optimism  for  the  future.  It  is  too 
easy  to  sit  back  and  assume  someone 
else  will  tackle  the  difficult  issues. 
This  conference  demonstrates  clearly 
that  each  of  us  must  stand  up  for  an 
issue. 

Maine  has  been  a  leader  in  environ- 
mental issues.  The  citizens  of  Maine 
and  neighboring  States  who  gathered 
last  week  take  seriously  our  need  to 
slow  down  the  rate  of  global  warming, 
our  need  to  redefine  what  our  security 
interests  are,  our  need  to  review  our 
educational  system  and  our  values  and 
the  uses  of  technology  in  combatting 
environmental  problems.  This  was  a 
precedent-setting  conference  and  I 
commend  the  conference  organizers 
for  their  hard  work.  It  was  a  job  well 
done. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Time 
for  morning  business  has  now  expired. 


DIRE    EMERGENCY    SUPPLEMEN- 
TAL   APPROPRIATIONS    FISCAL 
YEAR  1989 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 

the   previous   order,   the   Senate   will 

now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 

the  bill,  H.R.  2072.  which  the  clerk 

will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  (H.R.  2072)  making  dire  emergency 

supplemental  appropriations  and  transfers. 

urgent  supplementals.  and  correcting  enroll- 
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ment  errors  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1989,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
with  amendments  as  follows: 

(The  parts  of  the  bill  intended  to  be 
stricken  are  shown  in  boldface  brack- 
ets, and  the  parts  of  the  bill  intended 
to  be  inserted  are  shown  in  italic. ) 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatit>es  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
following  sums  are  appropriated,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  provide  dire  emergency  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1989.  and  for  other 
purposes,  namely; 

[Title  I— Dire  EmerKenry  Supplementals  and 
Transfers: 

[Chapter      I— Emergency      Drug 
Funding: 
[Sutichapter       A— Commerce- 
Justice-State. 
[SulKhapter  B— Treasury- 

Postal  Service. 
[Chapter  II— Judicial  Retirement 

Fund. 
[Chapter  III— Corps  of  Engineers. 
Civil. 
[Energy  Programs. 
[Chapter  IV— Migration  and  Refu- 
gee Assistance. 
[International      Peacekeeping 
Activities. 
[Chapter  V— Forest  Firefighting. 
[Naval      Petroleum      Reserve 
Limitation. 
[Chapter    VI— Trade    Adjustment 
Assistance. 
[Foster  Care  and  Adoption  As- 
sistance. 
[Rehabilitation    Services    and 

Handicapped  Research. 
[Guaranteed  Student  Loans. 
[Prescription    Drug    Payment 
Review  Commission. 
[Chapter        VII— Payments        to 
Widows  and  Heirs  of  Deceased 
Meml)ers  of  Congress. 
[Chapter  VIII— Agricultural  Mar- 
keting Service. 
[Agricultural  Stabilization  and 

Conservation  Service. 
[Agricultural  Credit  Insurance 
Fund. 
[Chapter     IX— Federal     Aviation 
Administration. 
[Installation  and  Use  of  Explo- 
sive Detection  Ekiuipment. 
[Chapter  X— Department   of   the 
Treasury. 
[IRS— Processing      Tax      Re 

turns. 
[IRS— Investigation.       Collec- 
tion, and  Taxpayer  Service. 
[Chapter    XI— VA    Compensation 
and  Pensions. 
[VA  Readjustment  Benefits. 
[VA  Loan  Guaranty  Revolving 

Fund. 
[VA  Medical  Care. 
[Court  of  Veterans  Appeals. 
[Homeless  Programs. 
[E3PA,  Salaries  and  Expenses. 
[Ea»A,     Abatement.     Control, 

and  Compliance. 
[EPA.    Hazardous    Substance 

Superfund. 
[NASA.    Research    and    Pro- 
gram Management. 


[Title    If— I'ritent    Supplemental    Appro- 
priations: 
[Chapter    I— NOAA.    Operations. 
Research,  and  Facilities. 
[Department  of  Justice.  Legal 

Activities. 
[United  States  Attorneys  Sala- 
ries and  Expenses. 
[Japanese  Internment  F\ind. 
[FBI.  Salaries  and  Expenses. 
[Courts    of    Appeals.    District 
Courts,    and    Other   Judicial 
Services.    Salaries    and    Ex- 
penses. 
[Defender  Services. 
[Administrative       Office       of 

United  States  Courts. 
[Federal  Judicial  Center.  Sala- 
ries and  Expenses. 
[Maritime  Administration. 

Federal       Ship       Financing 
Fund. 
[FCC.  Salaries  and  Expenses. 
[SEC.  Salaries  and  Expenses. 
[Chapter   II— Department   of  De- 
fense. Administrative  Provisions. 
[Chapter  III— Department  of  the 
Interior  and  Related  Agencies- 
General  Provisions. 
[Chapter  IV— FAA.  Aircraft  Pur- 
chase Loan  Guarantee. 
[Chapter   V— OPM.    Salaries    and 

Expenses. 
[Chapter   VI— Housing   Programs, 
Rental  Assistance. 
[Community  Development 

Grants. 
[NSF.   Research   and   Related 
Activities. 
[Title  III — Technical  Enrollment  Correc- 
tions. 
[Title  IV — (General  Provisions.J 

TITLE  I— DIRE  EMERCJENCY 
Sl'PPLEMENTALS  AND  TRANSFERS 

[CHAPTER  I-EMERGENCY  DRUG 
FUNDING 
[SUBCHAPTER  A 
[DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 
[For  an  additional  amount  for  the  De- 
partment of  Justice.  $588,139,000.  to  remain 
available   until   expended,   notwithstanding 
any    designations    contained     in     titles     I 
through  IX  of  Public  Law  100-690:  Provid- 
ed,   That    of    the    amount    appropriated. 
$125,000,000  shall  be  made  available  only 
for  the  drug-related  projects  of  the  Drug 
Control    and    System    Improvement    Grant 
Program    authorized    in    section    6091    of 
Public  Law  100-690. 

[DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 
[Administration  or  Foreign  Affairs 

[SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

[For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses".  $4,000,000.  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended,  for  expenses  author- 
ized by  the  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  of  1988  for 
development,  procurement,  and  implemen- 
tation of  a  machine-readable  travel  and 
identity  document  border  security  program. 
[THE  JUDICIARY 
[For  an  additional  amount  for  the  Judici- 
ary. $129,420,000.  to  remain  available  until 
expended,  notwithstanding  any  designations 
contained  in  titles  I  through  IX  of  Public 
Law  100-690. 

[RELATED  AGENCY 
[State  Justice  Institute 
[salaries  and  expenses 
[For  an  additional  amount  for  the  State 
Justice  Institute,  $4,020,000.  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended. 


[SUBCHAPTER  B 

[DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  TREASURY 

[Bureau  or  Alcohol.  Tobacco  and 
Firearms 

[salaries  and  expenses 
[For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses '.  $4,000,000. 

[United  States  Customs  Service 
[salaries  and  expenses 
[For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses".  $35,000,000.  of  which 
$7,000,000  shall  be  available  for  develop- 
ment, procurement,  and  implementation  of 
a  machine-readable  travel  and  identity  doc- 
ument border  security  program. 

[Operations  and  Maintenance.  Air 
Interdiction  Program 
[For  an  additional  amount  for  "Operation 
and    Maintenance.    Air    Interdiction    Pro- 
gram". $51,000,000.  to  remain  available  until 
expended. 

[Federal  Law  Enforcement  Training 
Center 

[salaries  and  expenses 
[For  an  additional  amount  for  the  Feder- 
al Law  Enforcement  Training  Center. 
$6,000,000.  of  which  $4,000,000  shall  be 
available  only  to  accommodate  the  ad- 
vanced in-service  training  requirements  of 
the  Drug  Enforcement  Administration  that 
cannot  otherwise  be  met  at  the  Department 
of  Justice  training  facilities,  and  $2,000,000 
shall  be  available  to  increase  the  level  of 
drug  enforcement  training  for  Federal, 
State,  and  local  law  enforcement  officers.] 

CHAPTER  [II]  / 

DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

Office  of  Justice  Progkaks 

justice  assistance 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Justice  as- 
sistance" for  the  Public  Safety  Officers'  Ben- 
efits Program,  $4,000,000  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended. 

THE  JUDICIARY 

Judicial  Retirement  Funds 

payment  to  judicial  officers'  retirement 
fund 

For  payment  to  the  Judicial  Officers'  Re- 
tirement Fund,  as  authorized  by  Public  Law 
100-659,  $2,300,000. 

CHAPTER  [III]  // 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE— CIVIL 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY 

Corps  of  Engineers— Civil 

(transfer  of  funds  i 

For  additional  amounts  for  appropriations 

for  the  fiscal  year  1989,  for  increased  pay 

costs  authorized  by  or  pursuant  to  law  as 

follows: 

"General  regulatory  functions", 

$1,100,000.  to  be  derived  by  transfer  from 
"Operation  and  maintenance,  general". 

"General  expenses '.  $2,600,000.  to  be  de- 
rived by  transfer  from  'Construction,  gener- 
al". 

GENERAL  REGULATORY  FUNCTIONS 
(TRANSFER  OF  FUNDS) 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "General 
regulatory  functions",  $2,225,000,  to  rem.ain 
available  until  expended,  to  be  derived  by 
transfer  from  "Construction,  general". 
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DEPARTMENT  OP  ENERGY 
ENERGY  PROGRAMS 
Uranium  Supply  and  Enrichment 
Activities 
For  an  additional  amount  for  uranium 
supply  and  enrichment  activities  in  carrying 
out  the  purposes  of  the  Department  of 
Energy  Organization  Act  (Public  Law  95- 
91).  $55,000,000.  to  remain  available  until 
expended:  Provided,  That  revenues  received 
by  the  Department  for  the  enrichment  of 
uranium  and  estimated  to  total 
$1,429,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1989.  shall  be 
retained  and  used  for  the  specific  purpose  of 
offsetting  costs  incurred  by  the  Department 
in  providing  uranium  enrichment  service  ac- 
tivities as  authorized  by  section  201  of 
Public  Law  95-238.  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  section  3302(b)  of  section  484  of 
title  31.  United  States  Code:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  the  sum  herein  appropriated 
shall  be  reduced  as  uranium  enrichment 
revenues  are  received  during  fiscal  year  1989 
so  as  to  result  in  a  final  fiscal  year  1989  ap- 
propriation estimated  at  not  more  than  $0. 
GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
[Sec.  301.  Sunset  Harbor,  California:  Sec- 
tion 1119(a)  of  the  Water  Resources  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1986  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  "The  total 
cost  referred  to  in  the  preceding  sentence 
may  be  increased  by  the  Secretary  by  any 
amount  contributed  by  non-Federal  inter- 
ests which  is  in  excess  of  amounts  contribut- 
ed by  non-Federal  interests  under  the  pre- 
ceding sentence." 

[Sec  302.  Exchange  of  Federal  Land:  Sub- 
section 1.  Exchange  of  Federal  Public  Land, 
[(a)  Exchange  of  Land.— Subject  to  sub- 
section 2,  at  such  time  as  the  Blue  Tee  Cor- 
poration transfers  all  right,  title,  and  inter- 
est in  and  to  the  land  described  in  subsec- 
tion 1(b)(1)  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
the  Secretary  shall  transfer  all  right,  title. 
and  interest  in  and  to  the  land  described  in 
subsection  1(b)(2)  to  the  Blue  Tee  Corpora- 
tion. 

[(b)  Description  of  Lands.— The  lands  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a)  are  the  following: 
[(1)  Non-federal  land.— 35.03  acres  of 
land  located  in  Madison  County.  Illinois, 
known  as  Government  Tract  Number  121 
and  owned  by  the  Blue  Tee  Corporation. 

[(2)  Federal  land.— 58.64  acres  situated  in 
Madison  County,  Illinois,  known  as  Govern- 
ment Tract  Number  122  and  administered 
by  the  United  States  Army  Corp  of  Engi- 
neers,   which    is    constructing    the    Melvin 
Price  Lock  and  Dam  Project  on  this  land. 
[Subsection  2.  Conditions  of  exchange. 
[The  exchange  of  land  authorized  by  sub- 
section 1  shall  be  subject  to  the  following 
conditions: 
[(1)  Deeds.— 

[(A)  Federal  land.— The  instrument  of 
conveyance  used  to  convey  the  land  de- 
scribed in  subsection  1(b)(2)  to  the  Blue  Tee 
Corporation  shall  contain  such  reservations, 
terms,  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  considers  necessary  to  allow  the 
United  States  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Melvin  Price  Lock  on  that 
land. 

[(B)  Non-federal  land.— The  conveyance 
of  the  land  described  in  subsection  1(b)(1)  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  shall  be  by  a 
warranty  deed  acceptable  to  the  Secretary. 

[(2)  Removal  or  improvements.— The 
Blue  Tee  Corporation  may  reserve  the  right 
to  remove  any  improvements  on  the  land 
described  in  subsection  1(b)(1)  belonging  to 
them.  The  terms  of  such  reservation  shall 
be  subject  to  approval  by  the  Secretary  of 


the  Army.  The  Blue  Tee  Corporation  shall 
hold  the  United  States  harmless  from  liabil- 
ity, and  the  United  States  shall  not  incur 
any  cost,  associated  with  the  removal  or  re- 
location of  such  improvements. 

[(3)  Time  limit  for  exchange.— The  land 
exchange  authorized  by  subsection  1(a) 
must  be  completed  within  2  years  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

[(4)  Legal  description.— The  Secretary 
shall  provide  the  legal  description  of  the 
lands  described  in  subsection  Kb).  That 
legal  description  shall  be  used  in  the  instru- 
ments of  conveyance  of  such  lands. 

[Sec  303.  Saylorville  Lake,  Iowa:  From 
Construction,  General  funds  heretofore  or 
hereafter  appropriated,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  is  directed  to  construct  Highway  415. 
Segment  "C"  at  the  Saylorville  Lake.  Iowa. 
Project  in  accordance  with  terms  of  the  Re- 
locations Contract  executed  on  June  21, 
1984,  between  the  Rock  Island  District  Engi- 
neer and  the  State  of  Iowa. 

[Sec  304.  Sims  Park,  Ohio:  The  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  shall  undertake  a  beach  erosion 
control  project  at  Sims  Park,  Euclid,  Ohio, 
using  funds  appropriated  under  the  heading 
"CONSTRUCTION  GENERAL"  in  title  I  of  the 
Energy  and  Water  Development  Appropria- 
tion, 1988  (Public  Law  100-202:  101  Stat. 
107).] 

Sec.  301.  The  undesignated  paragraph 
under  the  heading  "Bonneville  Lock  and 
Dam,  Oregon  and  Washington— Columbia 
River  and  Tributaries  Washington"  in  sec- 
tion 301(a)  of  Public  Law  99-662  (100  Slat. 
4110)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"$191,000,000"  in  two  places  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "$328,000,000". 

CHAPTER  [IV]  /// 

FUNDS  APPROPRIATED  TO  THE 

PRESIDENT 

Agency  for  International  Development 

economic  support  fund 
Of  the  funds  appropriated  in  the  Foreign 
Operations,  Export  Financing,  and  Related 
Programs  Appropriations  Act,  1989,  up  to 
$200,000  of  the  unearmarked  funds  appro- 
priated under  the  heading  "Economic  Sup- 
port Fund"  may  be  made  available  for  the 
support  of  the  [electoral]  process  of  demo- 
cratic transition  in  Poland,  which  may  in- 
clude, among  other  things,  [support  for 
international  observer  missions  and]  civic 
education  programs,  including  independent 
media  and  publishing  activities:  Provided, 
That  funds  made  available  under  this  para- 
graph may  be  used  without  regard  to  any 
provision  of  law  which  would  otherwise  pro- 
hibit the  use  of  foreign  assistance  funds 
with  respect  to  Poland. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 
Migration  and  Refugee  Assistance 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Migration 
and  refugee  assistance".  $100,000,000.  to 
support  emergency  refugee  admissions  and 
assistance:  Provided,  That  this  amount  may 
be  derived  through  new  budget  authority, 
or  the  President  may  transfer  to  such  ac- 
count for  purposes  of  this  paragraph  any 
unobligated  and  unearmarked  funds  made 
available  under  Public  Law  100-461,  not- 
withstanding section  514  as  amended  by  sec- 
tion 589  of  Public  Law  100-461:  Provided 
further.  That  If  the  President  transfers 
funds  for  this  paragraph  not  more  than  3.3 
per  centum  of  the  unobligated  and  unear- 
marked funds  available  under  any  account 
In  Public  Law  100-461  may  be  transferred: 
Provided  further.  That  any  transfer  of 
funds  pursuant  to  this  paragraph  shall  be 


subject  to  the  regular  reprogrammlng  proce- 
dures of  the  Committees  on  Appropriations: 
Provided  further.  That  not  less  than 
$85,000,000  of  such  amount  shall  be  made 
available  for  Soviet  and  other  Eastern  Euro- 
pean Refugee  admissions  and  for  admissions 
restored  to  other  regions:  Provided  further. 
That  funds  provided  under  this  paragraph 
are  available  until  expended. 

[International  Peacekeeping  Activities 
AND  Operations 

[  (TRANSFER  OF  FUNDS' 

[Sec  1.  In  order  to  meet  urgent  requests 
that  may  arise  during  fiscal  year  1989  for 
contributions  and  other  assistance  for  new 
international  peacekeeping  activities,  and  to 
reimburse  funds  originally  appropriated  for 
prior  international  peacekeeping  activities, 
which  have  been  reprogrammed  for  new 
international  peacekeeping  activities,  the 
President  may  transfer  during  fiscal  year 
1989  such  of  the  funds  described  in  section 
2(a)  as  the  President  deems  necessary,  but 
not  to  exceed  $125,000,000  to  the  "contribu- 
tions FOR  INTERNATIONAL  PEACEKEEPING  AC- 
TIVITIES" account  or  the  "peacekeeping  op- 
erations" account  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  State,  notwithstanding  section 
15(a)  of  the  Department  of  State  Basic  Au- 
thorities Act  of  1956,  section  10  of  Public 
Law  91-672,  or  any  other  provision  of  law. 

[Sec  2.  (a)  In  General.— The  funds  that 
may  be  transferred  under  the  authority  of 
this  heading  for  use  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 1  are— 

[(1)  any  funds  available  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  during  fiscal  year  1989. 
other  than  funds  appropriated  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Appropriations  Act, 
1989  (Public  Law  100-463):  and 

[(2)  any  funds  appropriated  by  the  For- 
eign Operations.  Export  Financing,  and  Re- 
lated Programs  Appropriations  Act.  1989 
(Public  Law  100-461)  for  the  "military  as- 
sistance" account,  for  the  "international 

military  education  AND  TRAINING"  aCCOUnt. 

or  for  grants  under  the  "foreign  military 
FINANCING  program"  account. 

[(b)  Relationship  to  Certain  Other  Pro- 
visions.—Funds  described  in  subsection 
(a)(2)  may  be  transferred  and  used  for  con- 
tributions or  other  assistance  for  new  inter- 
national r>eacekeeping  activities  in  accord- 
ance with  section  1  of  this  provision  not- 
withstanding section  514  of  the  Foreign  Op- 
erations. Export  Financing,  and  Related 
Programs  Appropriations  Act,  1989  (as 
amended  by  section  589  of  that  Act),  relat- 
ing to  transfers  between  accounts. 

[Sec  3.  (a)  Review  of  Proposed  Trans- 
fers.—Any  transfer  of  funds  pursuant  to 
section  1  shall  be  subject  to  the  regular  re- 
programming  procedures  of  the  following 
committees: 

[( 1 )  The  Committee  on  Appropriations  of 
each  House  of  Congress. 

[(2)  The  Committee  on  Armed  Services  of 
each  House  of  Congress  if  funds  described 
in  paragraph  (1)  of  section  2(a)  are  to  be 
transferred. 

[(3)  The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  if 
funds  described  in  paragraph  (2)  of  section 
2(a)  are  to  be  transferred. 

[(b)  Review  of  Proposed  Obligations.— 
The  regular  reprogrammlng  procedures  of 
the  following  committees  shall  apply  with 
respect  to  the  obligation  of  any  funds  trans- 
ferred pursuant  to  section  1: 

[( 1 )  The  Committee  on  Appropriations  of 
each  House  of  Congress. 
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C<2)  The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate.J 

CHAPTER  [VJ  IV 
DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR  AND 
DEPARTMENT  OP  AGRICULTURE 
For  an  additional  amount  for  emergency 
rehabilitation,  forest  firefighting.  fire  sever- 
ity presuppression.  and  other  emergency 
costs  on  National  Forest  System  lands  smd 
Department  of  Interior  lands,  $341,669,000 
of  which  (1)  $30,180,000  is  for  'Bureau  of 
Land  Management.  Management  of  lands 
and  resources";  <2)  $2,895,000  is  for  "United 
States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  Resource 
management":  (3)  $25,000,000  is  for  "Na- 
tional Park  Service,  Operation  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  System";  (4)  $33,594,000  is  for 
"Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Operation  of 
Indian  Programs";  and  (5)  $250,000,000  is 
for  "Forest  Service.  National  Forest 
System":  Provided,  That  such  funds  are  to 
be  available  for  repayment  of  advances  to 
other  appropriation  accounts  from  which 
funds  were  transferred  in  fiscal  year  1987 
and  fiscal  year  1988  for  such  purposes. 
DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
Oil  Spill  Emergency  Fund 
For  an  additional  amount  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  for  contingency  plan- 
ning, response  and  natural  resource  damage 
assessment  activities  related  to  the  dis- 
charge of  oil  from  the  tanker  Exxon  Valdez 
into  Prince  William  Sound,  Alaska^ 
97,300,000,  to  be  available  until  September 
30,  1990:  Provided,  That  for  purposes  of  obli- 
gation and  expenditure,  these  funds  shall  be 
transferred,  upon  approval  of  the  Secretary, 
to  existing  appropriations  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior:  Provided  further.  That 
any  reimbursements  from  the  Pollution 
Fund  of  the  Coast  Guard  or  other  sources 
for  activities  for  which  funds  were  traris- 
ferred  from  this  account  are  to  be  credited 
t>ack  to  this  account'  Provided  further.  That 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
in  fiscal  year  19S9  and  thereafter,  sums  pro- 
vided by  any  party,  including  sums  provid- 
ed in  advance  as  ID  reimbursement  for  con- 
tingency planning,  response  or  damage  as- 
sessment activities  conducted  or  to  be  con- 
ducted by  any  agency  funded  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  Related  Agencies 
Appropriations  Act  as  a  result  of  any  dis- 
charge of  oil  into  the  environment  or  121 
damages  for  injuries  resulting  from  such  a 
discharge  to  resources  for  which  an  agency 
funded  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  Related  Agencies  Appropriations  Act  is 
a  trustee,  may  be  credited  to  the  relevant  ap- 
propriation for  that  agency  then  current 
and  shall  be  available  until  expended:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  section  102  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  Related  Agen- 
cies Appropriations  Act,  1989.  is  amended  as 
follows:  after  the  term  "volcanoes"  insert  ": 
for  contingency  planning  subseguent  to 
actual  oUspills,  response  and  natural  re- 
source damage  assessment  activities  related 
to  actual  oilspills. " 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ENERGY 
Alternative  Foels  Production 
•  transfer  of  funds) 
Monies  received   from   government   oper- 
ations and  sale  of  the  Great  Plains  Gasifica- 
tion Plant,  including  accrued  interest,  which 
currently  are  deposited  in  the  liquidating 
trust  at  the  First  Trust  of  North  Dakota 
shall    be    deposited    in    this    account,    and 
$12,000,000  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  to  be  excess  to  the  needs  of  ongoing 
alternative  fuels  programs  shall  be  trans- 


ferred to  the  General  Fund  of  the  Treasury 
prior  to  October  1.  1989. 

Clean  Coal  Technology 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  funds  originally  appropriated  under 
this  head  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  Related  Agencies  Appropriations  Act, 
1989,  shall  be  available  for  a  third  solicita- 
tion of  clean  coal  technology  demonstration 
projects,  which  projects  are  to  be  selected  by 
the  Department  not  later  than  January  1, 
1990. 

GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  501.  [No  funds  appropriated  or  made 
available,  heretofore  or  hereafter,  under 
this  or  any  other  Act  may  be  used  by  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  for  soliciting  proposals,  or 
performing  studies  designed  to  aid  in  or 
achieve  the  transfer  out  of  Federal  owner- 
ship, management  or  control  by  sale,  lease, 
or  other  disposition,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the 
facilities  and  functions  of  Naval  Petroleum 
Reserve  Numbered  1  (Elk  Hills),  located  in 
Kern  County.  California,  established  by  Ex- 
ecutive order  of  the  President,  dated  Sep- 
tember 2.  1912.  and  Naval  Petroleum  Re- 
serve Numbered  3  (Teapot  Dome),  located 
in  Wyoming,  established  by  Executive  order 
of  the  President,  dated  April  30,  1915,  unless 
and  until  legislation  specifically  authorizing 
such  activities  or  such  transfer  out  of  Feder- 
al ownership  of  the  aforesaid  Naval  Petrole- 
um Reserves  is  enacted  and  specific  provi- 
sion for  such  activities  is  made  in  an  appro- 
priations Act. J  No  funds  appropriated  or 
made  available  in  fiscal  year  1989  may  be 
used  by  the  executive  branch  to  contract 
with  organizations  outside  the  Department 
of  Energy  to  perform  studies  of  the  potential 
transfer  of  Federal  ownership,  management 
or  control  by  sale,  lease,  or  other  disposition, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  the  facilities  and  func- 
tions of  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  Numbered 
1  (Elk  Hills/,  located  in  Kern  County,  Cali- 
fornia, established  by  Executive  order  of  the 
President,  dated  September  2,  1912.  and 
Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  Numbered  3 
(Teapot  Dome),  located  in  Wyoming,  estab- 
lished by  Executive  order  of  the  President, 
dated  April  30.  1915. 

[Sec.  502.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  in  fiscal  year  1989  and  thereaf- 
ter, sums  provided  by  any  party,  including 
sums  provided  in  awlvance  as  (1)  reimburse- 
ment for  contingency  planning,  response  or 
damage  assessment  or  response  activities 
conducted  or  to  be  conducted  by  any  agency 
funded  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  Related  Agencies  Appropriations  Act  as 
a  result  of  any  discharge  of  oil  into  the  envi- 
ronment or  (2)  damages  for  injuries  result- 
ing from  such  a  discharge  to  resources  for 
which  an  agency  funded  in  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Appro- 
priations Act  is  a  trustee,  may  be  credited  to 
the  relevant  appropriation  for  that  agency 
then  current  and  shall  be  available  until  ex- 
pended: Provided,  That  section  102  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  Related 
Agencies  Appropriations  Act.  1989.  is 
amended  as  follows:  after  the  term  "volca- 
noes" insert  ";  for  contingency  planning 
subsequent  to  actual  oilspills.  response  and 
natural  resource  damage  assessment  activi- 
ties related  to  oilspills".] 

Sec.  502.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
is  directed  to  provide  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
citlture,  to  reynain  available  until  expended, 
total  timber  receipts  in  fiscal  year  1988  in 
excess  of  $791,000,000  as  required  in  Public 
Law  100-446  without  reductions  for  pay- 
ments made  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 


sion of  the  Act  of  May  23,  1908,  as  amended 
116  U.S.C.  500)  or  the  Act  of  July  10,  1930  116 
V.S.C.  577g):  Provided  further.  That  addi- 
tional receipts  made  available  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  distributed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  in  the  same  manner  as  provided 
in  Public  Law  100-446. 

Sec.  503.  The  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  Related  Agencies  Appropriations  Act, 
fiscal  year  1989  (Public  Law  100-446),  is 
amended  under  the  heading  "Miscellaneous 
Payments  to  Indians"  by  iriserting  "100- 
383," a/Ur  "98-500,  '. 

CHAPTER  [VI]  V 
DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 
Employment  and  Trv^ing  Administration 
federal  unemployment  benefits  and 
allowances 
trade  adjustment  assistance 
For   an   additional   amount   for   "Federal 
Unemployment   Benefits   and   Allowances". 
[$126,648,000]       $90,648,000,       of       which 
[$92,000,000]  $56,000,000  sha.n  be  for  activi- 
ties as  provided  by  part  1.  subchapter  B. 
chapter  2.  title  11  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974. 
as  amended,  and  $34,648,000  shall  be  for  ac- 
tivities, including  necessary  related  adminis- 
trative expenses,  as  authorized  by  sections 
236.  237.  and  238  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974. 
as  amended. 

Occupational  Safetii'  and  Health 
Administra  tion 
salaries  and  expenses 
For  an  additional  amount  for  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and   Health  Administration, 
$3,200,000,   which  shall  be  available  for  a 
grant  to  the  State  of  California  under  sec- 
tion 23(g)  of  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act 

Departmental  Management 
salaries  and  expenses 
i  transfer  of  funds) 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  Expenses".  $1,445,000.  to  be  derived  by  a 
transfer   of  such   sum  from    the   amounts 
available  for  Departmental  Management  ad- 
ministrative expenses  in  the  fiscal  year  1989 
Black  Lung  Disability  Trust  Fund  appro- 
priation. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH  AND 
HUMAN  SERVICES 

Health  Resources  and  Services 
administration 

health  resources  and  services 
program  operations 
For   activities   authorized    under  section 
799A(e)  of  Public  Law  100-607.  $800,000. 
Health  Care  Financing  Administration 

program  management 
Funds  appropriated  by  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  Appropriations 
Act  1989,  to  implement  section  4005(e)  of 
the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1987,  Public  Law  100-203,  may  not  be  used 
to  provide  forward  or  multiyear  funding. 
Social  Security  Administration 
limitation  on  administrative  expenses 
The  last  proviso  under  this  heading  in 
Public   Law   100-436,   related   to  automatic 
data  processing  and  telecommunications  ex- 
penditures, is  deleted. 

Family  Support  Administration 
refugee  and  entrant  assistance 
Under  this  heading  in  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  Appropriations 
Act  1989  (Public  Law  100-436).  add  the  fol- 
lowing immediately  before  the  period:  Pro- 
vided, That  for  the  sole  purpose  of  section 
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412(c)(2l  of  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act,  the  term  "refugee"  shall  include  Nic- 
araguan  entrants,  as  defined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  in  consultation  with  the 
Attorney  (jeneral. 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Human 

Development  Services 

payments  to  states  for  foster  care  and 

ADOPTION  assistance 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Payments 
to  States  for  Foster  Care  and  Adoption  As- 
sistance", $423,345,000  for  title  IV-E  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  which  shall  be  available 
for  prior  years'  claims;  Provided  That,  not- 
withstanding section  474(a>  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  or  any  other  provision  of  law,  no 
State  shall  be  entitled  to  payment,  from 
amounts  made  available  under  this  or  any 
other  Act,  for  expenditures  for  administra- 
tion of  the  State  plan  under  such  part  E  of 
title  IV  for  fiscal  year  1990,  in  excess  of  an 
amount  equal  to  the  total  payment  to  which 
such  State  is  entitled  for  such  expenditures 
for  fiscal  year  1989  (as  determined  on  the 
basis  of  claims  submitted  by  the  State  and 
received  by  the  Secretary  on  or  before  May 
IS,  1990),  increased  by  a  percentage  equal  to 
three  times  the  ratio  of  (i)  the  annual  aver- 
age index  of  the  Consumer  Price  Index  pub- 
lished by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  for 
fiscal  year  1989  to  (ii)  such  index,  as  so 
measured,  for  fiscal  year  1988. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 
Impact  Aid 

Section  5(e)(1)(D)  of  the  Act  of  September 
30,  1950,  as  amended  (20  U.S.C.  ch.  13),  shall 
not  apply  to  any  local  educational  agency 
that  was  an  agency  described  in  section 
5(c)(2)(A)(ii)  of  the  Act  in  fiscal  year  1987 
but  is  an  agency  described  in  section 
5(c)(2)(A)(iii)  of  the  Act  in  fiscal  year  1989 
as  a  result  of  families  being  moved  off-base 
in  order  to  renovate  base  housing. 
Rehabilitation  Services  and  Handicapped 
Research 

[Allotments  under  sections  100(b)(1)  and 
nO(b)(3)  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973 
in  the  amount  of  $1,450,000,000  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  funds  mandated  by  law  for  pur- 
poses of  applying  section  517  of  the  Depart- 
ments of  Labor,  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, and  Education,  and  Related  Agencies 
Appropriations  Act,  1989.3 

Appropriations  under  the  heading  "Reha- 
bilitation Services  and  Handicaped  Re- 
search" shall  be  considered  as  funds  man- 
dated by  law  for  purposes  of  applying  sec- 
tion 517  of  the  Departments  of  Labor. 
Health  and  Human  Services,  and  Educa- 
tion, and  Related  Agencies  Appropriations 
Act,  1989. 

GUARANTEED  STUDENT  LOANS 

For  payment  of  obligations  under  this 
heading  incurred  during  fiscal  year  1989. 
$892,428,000. 

Higher  Education 
For  an  additional  amount  for  section  6(a) 
of  Public  Law  98-312,  $1,600,000,  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 

Departmental  Management 
program  administration 
/rescission) 
Of  funds  provided  under  this  head  for  nec- 
essary  expenses   of   the   National   Student 
Loan  Data  System,  $5,533,000  are  rescinded. 

OFFICE  FOR  CIVIL  RIGHTS 

For  an  additional  amount  for  the  Office 
for  Oivil  Rights,  as  authorized  by  section 
203  of  the  Department  of  Edvx:ation  Organi- 
zation Act,  $790,000. 


OFFICE  OF  THE  INSPECTOR  GENERAL 

For  an  additional  amount  for  the  Office  of 
the  Inspector  General,  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 212  of  the  Department  of  Education  Or- 
ganization Act,  $440,000. 

RELATED  [AGENCY]  AGENCIES 
Railroad  Retirement  Board 
limitation  on  review  activity 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Limitation 
on  Review  Activity",  $150,000. 

Prescription  Drug  Payment  Review 
Commission 
salaries  and  expenses 
(transfer  of  funds' 
For     the     Prescription     Drug     Payment 
Review  Commission,  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 1847  of  title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act.  $250,000,  to  be  derived  by  transfer  of 
$125,000     from     the     Physician     Payment 
Review  Commission  and  $125,000  from  the 
Prospective  Payment  Assessment  Commis- 
sion, to  remain  available  until  expended. 
White  House  Conference  on  Library  and 

Information  Services 
For  carrying  out  activities  under  Public 
Law  100-382,  $1,750,000. 

CHAPTER  [VII]  VI 
LEGISLATIVE  BRANCH 
House  of  Representatives 

PAYMENTS  to  WIDOWS  AND  HEIRS  OF  DECEASED 
members  of  CONGRESS 

For  payment  to  Carolyn  F.  Nichols,  widow 
of  Bill  Nichols,  late  a  Representative  from 
the  State  of  Alabama,  $89,500. 

CHAPTER  [VIII]  VII 
DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Cooperative  State  Research  Service 
Funds  available  to  Kansas  State  Universi- 
ty for  the  support  of  the  Mid-America  World 
Trade  Center  shall  be  used  for  the  promotion 
of  nonagricultural  products,  as  well  as  agri- 
cultural products,  and  for  the  development 
of  the  rural  economy  through  international 
trade. 

Agricultural  Marketing  Service 
limitation  on  administrative  expenses 
Not    to   exceed   an   additional    $2,500,000 
(from    fees    collected)    shall    be    obligated 
during  the  current  fiscal  year  for  adminis- 
trative expenses. 

Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  Service 
salaries  and  expenses 
(including  transfer  of  funds i 
For  an  additional  amount  for  necessary 
administrative  expenses  of  the  Agricultural 
Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service  in- 
curred in  carrying  out  fiscal  year  1989  work- 
load in  connection  with  1988  disaster  assist- 
ance    activities     only,     not     to     exceed 
$40,000,000.  to  be  derived  by  transfer  from 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

[conservation  RESERVE  PROGRAM 

[In  Public  Law  100-460.  "An  Act  making 
appropriations  for  Rural  Development.  Ag- 
riculture, and  Related  Agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1989.  and 
for  other  purposes",  in  the  account  titled 
"Conservation  Reserve  Program",  delete  the 
sum  "$1,864,000,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  there 
of  "$1,789,000,000".  and  delete  the  sum 
"$385,000,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$310,000,000".] 

conservation  reserve  program 

In  Public  Law  100-460,  "An  Act  making 
appropriations  for  Rural  Development,  Ag- 
riculture, and  Related  Agencies  for  the  fiscal 


year  ending  September  30,  1989,  and  for 
other  purposes",  in  the  account  titled  "Con- 
servation Reserve  Program",  delete  the  sum 
"$385,000,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$370,000,000". 

EMERGENCY  CONSERVATION  PROGRAM 

The  Secretary  shall  issue  regulations 
under  section  402  of  the  Agricultural  Credit 
Act  of  1978  (16  U.S.C.  2202),  or  take  such 
other  action  as  is  necessary,  to  provide  pay- 
ments for  emergency  water  conservation  or 
water  enhancing  measures  that  benefit  con- 
fined animals  within  thirty  days  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act 

ADVANCED  DEFICIENCY  PAYMENTS 

Section  201(b)(4)  of  the  Disaster  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1988  (7  U.S.C.  1421  note)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "July  31,  1989"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "December  31, 
1989":  Provided,  That  for  the  purposes  of 
section  202  of  the  Balanced  Budget  and 
Emergency  Deficit  Control  Reaffirmation 
Act  of  1987  (Public  Law  100-119).  this  proi^i- 
sion  is  a  necessary  (but  secondary)  result  of 
a  significant  policy  change. 

Farmers  Home  Administration 

Agricultural  Credit  Insurance  Fund 

[OPERATING  loans 
[(INCLUDING  TRANSFER  OF  FUNDS i 

[For  an  additional  amount  for  insured  op- 
erating loans.  $75,000,000.] 

The  Secretary  shall  allocate  immediately 
insured  farm  operating  loans  to  the  States 
from  the  national  reserve  and  from  pooling 
of  unobligated  funds  previously  allocated  to 
States,  in  a  manner  that  will  provide  each 
State  with  an  opportunity  to  fund  at  least 
the  same  level  of  obligations  as  in  fiscal  year 
1988. 

In  Public  Law  100-460.  "An  Act  making 
appropriations  for  Rural  Development.  Ag- 
riculture, and  Related  Agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1989.  and  for 
other  purposes",  in  the  account  titled  "Agri- 
cultural Credit  Insurance  Fund",  delete  the 
sums  "$14,000,000"  and  "$2,000,000"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$7,000,000"  and 
"$1,000,000"  respectively. 

Rural  Housing  Insurance  Fund 

In  Public  Law  100-460.  "An  Act  making 
appropriations  for  Rural  Development,  Ag- 
riculture, and  Related  Agencies  programs 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1989,  and  for  other  purposes',  in  the  ac- 
count titled  "Rural  Housing  Insurance 
Fund"  the  first  proviso  of  the  second  para- 
graph is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Provided.  That  of  this  amount  not  less 
than  $109,918,000  is  available  for  newly  con- 
structed units  financed  by  section  515  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  and  not 
more  than  $5,082,000  is  for  newly  construct- 
ed units  financed  under  sections  514  and 
516  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949:". 

Rural  Development  Insurance  Fund 

For  an  additional  amount  for  insured 
water  and  sewer  facility  loans,  $2,500,000. 

Rural  Water  and  Waste  Disposal  Grants 

For  an  additional  amount  for  water  and 
waste  disposal  grants.  $7,500,000.  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 

Soil  Conservation  Service 
conservation  operations 
For  an  additional  amount  for  necessary 
expenses     for      conservation      operations, 
$5,000,000. 
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REIMBURSEMENT  TO  THE  SOIL  CONSERVATION 
SERVICE  FOR  CONSERVATION  RESERVE  PRO- 
ORAM  ASSISTANCE 

The  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Con- 
servation Service  shall  reimburse  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  for  services  provided 
to  carry  out  the  Conservation  Reserve  Pro- 
gram pursuant  to  the  Food  Security  Act  of 
198S  (16  U.S.C.  3831-3845).  at  a  rate  of  $2.50 
per  acre  enrolled  in  the  program:  Provided, 
That  reimbursement  for  this  service  is  made 
retroactive  to  October  1.  1988. 

WATERSHED  AND  FLOOD  PREVENTION  OPERATIONS 

In  Public  Law  100-460.  "An  Act  making 
appropriations  for  Rural  Development.  Ag- 
riculture, and  Related  Agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1989,  and  for 
other  purposes",  in  the  account  titled  "Wa- 
tershed and  Flood  Prevention  Operations", 
delete  the  sum  "S7.949.000"  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "$200,000". 

RESOURCE  CONSERVATION  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

In  Public  Law  100-460.  "An  Act  making 
appropriations  for  Rural  Development,  Ag- 
riculture, and  Related  Agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1989.  and  for 
other  purposes",  in  the  account  titled  "Re- 
source Conservation  and  Development", 
delete  the  sum  "$1,207,000"  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "$56,000". 

Food  and  Nutrition  Ser  vice 

FOOD  stamp  program 

For  an  additional  amount  for  necessary 
expenses  to  carry  out  the  Food  Stamp  Act, 
$224,624,000. 

Food  and  Drug  Administration 

For  the  purposes  of  establishing  and  im- 
plementing a  biotechnology  demonstration 
project  at  the  National  Center  for  Toxicolog- 
ical  Research,  the  Secretary  shall  conduct 
feasibility,  planning  and  design,  of  which 
the  feasibility  study  must  be  completed  by 
September  30.  1989,  and  no  more  than 
$3,000,000  of  previously  appropriated  funds 
shall  be  made  available  for  this  initial  work. 

CHAPTER  [IX]  VIII 

DEPARTMENT  OP  TRANSPORTATION 

Office  of  the  Secret ar  y 

PA  YMENTS  to  AIR  CARRIERS 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Payments 
to  air  carriers",  $6,600,000. 
State  and  Local  Anti-Apartheid  Policies 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  or  any  other  law,  none  of  the  funds  pro- 
vided by  this  or  any  previous  or  subsequent 
Act  to  the  Department  of  Transportation 
shall  be  withheld  from  State  or  local  grant- 
ees for  any  reason  related  to  the  adoption 
by  any  such  grantee  of  a  policy  prohibiting 
the  procurement  of  products  manufactured 
or  fabricated  in  the  Republic  of  South 
Africa. 

Coast  Guard 
operating  expenses 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  in  fiscal  year  1989  and  thereafter,  sums 
provided  by  any  party,  including  sums  pro- 
vided in  advance,  as  reimbursements  for  op- 
erating expenses  incurred  by  the  United 
States  Coast  Guard  in  response  to  the  oil- 
spiU  from  the  "Exxon  Valdez"  grounding. 
shall  be  credited  to  the  "Operating  expenses" 
appropriation  for  the  United  States  Coast 
Guard,  and  shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

From  funds  made  available  under  this 
head  in  Public  Law  100-457,  up  to 
$5,600,000  shall  be  made  available  until  ex- 
pended for  development  acquisition,  instal- 
lation,  operation,   and  support,   including 


personnel,  of  eguipment  to  provide  vessel 
traffic  management  information  in  the  New 
York  Harbor  area:  Provided,  That  the 
United  States  Coast  Guard  shall  have  a 
system  in  place  vnthin  60  days  of  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

POLLUTION  FUND 

In  order  to  provide  for  an  emergency  re- 
sponse to  any  oil  or  hazardous  substance 
discharge  whenever  incurred,  the  appropria- 
tion language  under  this  heading  in  the 
Supplemental  Appropriations  and  Rescis- 
sion Act,  1981  (Public  Law  97-12)  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  the  following  before  the 
period:  ":  Provided,  That  for  purposes  of  fi- 
nancing Federal  removal  costs,  whenever  in- 
curred, as  set  forth  in  subsections  (c).  (d), 
and  (I)  of  section  311  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  1321  (c). 
(d).  and  (D).  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
is  authorized  to  issue  prior  to  October  1, 
1990,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
authorized  to  purchase,  without  fiscal  year 
limitation,  notes  or  other  obligations  in 
such  amounts  and  at  such  times  as  neces- 
sary to  the  extent  that  balances  in  the  Pollu- 
tion Fund  established  under  subsection  (k) 
of  section  311  of  said  Act  are  not  adequate 
for  such  purposes.  Such  notes  or  other  obli- 
gations shall  be  in  the  forms  and  denomina- 
tions, tearing  the  interest  rates  and  maturi- 
ties, and  subject  to  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  Such  notes  or  other  obliga- 
tions shall  bear  interest  at  a  rate  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  taking  into 
consideration  the  average  market  yield  on 
outstanding  marketable  obligations  of  com- 
parable maturity.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  purchase  any  notes  or  other 
obligations  issued  under  this  subsection 
and.  for  that  purpose,  he  is  authorized  to  use 
(w  a  public  debt  transaction  the  proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  any  securities  issued  under 
chapter  31  of  title  31.  The  purpose  for  which 
securities  may  be  issued  under  that  chapter 
are  extended  to  include  any  purchase  of 
such  notes  or  other  obligations.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  may  at  any  time  sell 
any  of  the  notes  or  other  obligations  ac- 
quired by  him  under  this  subsection.  All  re- 
demptions, purchases,  and  sales  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  of  such  notes  or  other 
obligations  shall  be  treated  as  public  debt 
transactions  of  the  United  States:  Provided 
further.  That  reimbursement  of  Federal  re- 
moval costs  to  the  Pollution  fund  by  any 
owner,  operator,  or  person  providing  finan- 
cial responsibility  shall,  upon  notification 
to  the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  be  ap- 
plied immediately  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  retiring  notes  or  other  obliga- 
tions of  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
under  this  paragraph:  Provided  further. 
That  none  of  the  funds  made  available  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  shall  be  available  for  the 
implementation  or  execution  of  programs 
the  obligations  for  which  are  in  excess  of 
$500,000,000  for  the  period  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1990". 

Federal  Aviation  Administration 

installation  and  use  of  explosive  detection 

equipment 

Not  later  than  thirty  days  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administrator  shall  initiate  action,  in- 
cluding such  rulemaking  or  other  actions  as 
necessary,  to  require  the  use  of  explosive  de- 
tection equipment  that  meets  minimum  per- 
formance standards  requiring  application 
of  technology  equivalent  to  or  better  than 
thermal  neutron  analysis  technology  at  such 
airports  (whether  located  within  or  outside 
the  United  States)  as  the  Administrator  de- 


termines that  the  installation  and  use  of 
such  equipment  is  necessary  to  ensure  the 
safety  of  air  commerce.  The  Administrator 
shall  complete  these  actions  within  sixty 
days  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Federal  Highway  Administration 

The  paragraph  designated  "Discretionary 
Bridge  Program"  under  the  heading  "Gener- 
al Provisions"  of  chapter  XI  of  title  I  of 
Public  Law  100-71  (101  Stat.  436)  is  amind- 
ed  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "Phase  II  of  such  project  shall  include, 
for  purposes  of  funding  under  the  discre- 
tionary bridge  program,  construction  of  the 
bridge  from  the  end  of  phase  one  on  City 
Island  to  the  touchdown  point  of  the  bridge 
near  Fourteenth  Street.  Application  and  de- 
termination of  eligibility  for  additional 
funding  on  the  project  beyond  present  com- 
mitments shall  occur  without  regard  to  the 
current  schedule  of  bidding  and  construc- 
tion, prior  determinations  of  agreements  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation concerning  the  boundaries  of  phase  II 
of  the  project. ". 

CHAPTER  [X]  IX 
DEPARTMENT  OP  THE  TREASURY 
Office  of  the  Secretary 
[salaries  and  expenses 
[  I  including  transfer  of  FUNDSI 
[For  an  additional  amount  for  "Interna- 
tional affairs',  not  to  exceed  $2,063,000,  to 
be  derived  by  transfer  from  "Salaries  and 
expenses".] 

international  affairs 

I  transfer  of  FUNDSI 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Interna- 
tional affairs",  not  to  exceed  $1,623,000,  to 
be  derived  by  transfer  from  "Salaries  and  ex- 
penses". 

[Financial  Management  Service 

[salaries  and  expenses 

[  I  including  transfer  of  FUNDSI 

[Under  this  heading  in  the  Treasury  De- 
partment Appropriations  Act.  1989  (Public 
Law  100-440),  and  notwithstanding  section 
103  of  such  Act.  an  additional  $5,500,000 
may  be  transferred  to  the  Financial  Man- 
agement Service,  "Salaries  and  expenses" 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  funding  fiscal  year 
1989  postage  costs  that  exceed  the  savings 
generated  by  administrative  actions  of  the 
Financial  Management  Service. 

[Internal  Revenue  Service 
[processing  tax  returns 
[  i  including  transfer  of  funds' 
[For  an  additional  amount  for  "Process- 
ing tax  returns".  $32,229,000,  to  be  derived 
by   transfer   from    "Examinations   and   ap- 
peals". 

[investigation,  COLLECTION,  AND  TAXPAYER 
SERVICE 

[  I  INCLUDING  TRANSFER  OF  FUNDS" 

[For  an  additional  amount  for  "Investiga- 
tion, collection,  and  taxpayer  service", 
$41,754,000,  to  be  derived  by  transfer  from 
"Examinations  and  appeals".] 

CHAPTER  [XI]  X 
DEPARTMENT  OP  VETERANS  AFFAIRS 
Veterans  Benefits  Administration 
compensation  and  pensions 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Compensa- 
tion and  pensions".  $701,481,000.  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 
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READJUSTMENT  BENEFITS 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Readjust- 
ment benefiU",  $22,212,000.  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended. 

LOAN  GUARANTY  REVOLVING  FUND 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Loan  Guar- 
anty Revolving  Fund".  $120,100,000.  to 
remain  available  until  expended. 

Veterans  Health  Service  and  Research 

Administration 

medical  care 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Medical 
care",  $340.125.000[:  Provided,  That  of  the 
sums  appropriated  under  this  heading  in 
fiscal  year  1989.  not  less  than  $6,800,000,000 
shall  be  available  only  for  expenses  in  the 
personnel  compensation  and  benefits  object 
classifications]. 

iTRANSFER  OF  FUNDS  I 

For  an   additional  amount  for  the  pur- 
chase of  prosthetic  appliances  for  "Medical 
care".  $1,160,000.  to  be  derived  by  transfer 
from  "Construction,  major  projects",  which 
shall  be  reduced  by  a  total  of  $10,000,000. 
Departmental  Administration 
general  operating  expenses 
(including  transfer  of  funds i 
For  an  additional   amount   for   "General 
operating  expenses",  $24,900,000,  of  which 
$15,000,000   shall    be    derived    by    transfer 
from  "Construction,  minor  projects":  Pro- 
vided, That  in  the  appropriation  language 
under  this  heading  in  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development-Independ- 
ent   Agencies    Appropriations    Act,     1989, 
insert    a    period    after    "$774,316,000"    and 
delete  the  language  that  follows. 

DEPARTMENT  OP  HOUSING  AND 
URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 
Housing  Programs 
Annual  Contributions  for  Assisted  Housing 
Of  the  amounts  heretofore  provided  for  the 
section  8  moderate  rehabilitation  program, 
any  amounts  in  excess  of  $47,000,000  that 
are  recaptured  during  fiscal  year  1989  shall 
not  be  subject   to  the  requirements  of  the 
sixth  proviso  under  this  head  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development- 
Independent  Agencies  Appropriations  Act, 
1989  (Public  Law  100-404.  102  Stat.  1014). 
Payments  for  Operation  of  Low-Income 
Housing  Projects 
(transfer  of  funds  i 
[For  an  additional  amount  for  "Payments 
for     operation     of     low-income     housing 
projects",  $88,000,000,  to  remain  available 
until  September   30,   1990:   Provided,  That 
such  amount  shall  be  derived  by  transfer 
from    "Annual    contributions    for    assisted 
housing",  and  the  amount  specified  for  the 
section  8  moderate  rehabilitation  program 
in  the  first  proviso  under  that  head  in  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment-Independent Agencies  Appropriations 
Act.    1989   (Public   Law    100-404,    102   Stat. 
1014)  shall  be  reduced  by  such  amount:  Pro- 
vided  further.    That    from    the    foregoing 
amount,  $8,000,000  shall  be  made  available, 
notwithstanding  section  9(d)  of  the  United 
States  Housing  Act  of  1937,  for  increased  se- 
curity assistance.] 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Payments 
for  operation  of  low-income  housing 
projects",  $8,200,000,  to  remain  available 
until  September  30,  1990,  notwithstanding 
section  9(d)  of  the  United  States  Housing 
Act  of  1937,  for  grants  for  use  in  eliminating 
drug-related  crime  in  public  housing 
projects,  consistent  with  the  criteria  set 
forth  in  section   5125(b),   and  reflected  in 


other  requirements  of  the  Public  Housing 
Drug  Elimination  Act  of  1988  (Public  Law 
100-690,  102  Stat  4301):  Provided,  That  such 
amount  shall  be  derived  by  transfer  from 
"Annual  contributions  for  assisted  hous- 
ing", and  the  amount  specified  for  the  sec- 
tion 8  moderate  rehabilitation  program  in 
the  first  proviso  under  that  head  in  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
mentlndependent  Agencies  Appropriations 
Act,  1989  (Public  Law  100-404.  102  Stat. 
1014)  shall  be  reduced  by  such  amount. 


Management  and  Administration 

salaries  and  expenses 

(transfer  of  fundsi 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 

and  expenses",  $3,490,000.  to  be  derived  by 

transfer  from  "Urban  development  action 

grants". 

ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISION 

Section  17(f)  of  the  United  States  Housing 
Act  of  1937  (42  U.S.C.  14370(f))  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  inserting  after  "State  of  New  York" 
the  following:  "or  City  of  New  York":  and 

(2)  in  clause  (1),  by  inserting  "or  munici- 
pal" after  "State". 

INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 
Court  of  Veterans  Appeals 

SALARIES  and  expenses 

For    necessary    expenses    for    the    initial 
startup  costs  and  operation  of  the  Court  of 
Veterans  Appeals  as  authorized  by  sections 
4051-4091  of  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
$3,100,000.   to   remain   available   until   Sep- 
tember 30.   1990.-  Provided.   That,   notwith- 
standing section   4081   of  title   38.    United 
States  Code,  during  calendar  year  1989(1) 
the  Chief  Judge  of  the  United  States  Court  of 
Veterans  Appeals  (subject  to  ratification  not 
later  than  90  days  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act  by  the  Court  when  there 
are  at   least   two  associate  Judges  on   the 
Court)   may  appoint   as  employees   of  the 
Court  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
subchapter  I  of  chapter  33.    United  States 
Code,  a  clerk,  deputy  clerk,  administrative 
officer,  and  certifying  officer  of  the  Court 
(including  persons  to  fill  vacancies  in  such 
positions);  (2)  the  Court  may  appoint  not  to 
exceed  30  other  employees   (including  per- 
sons to  replace  any  such  employees  without 
regard  to  such  provisions;  and  (3)  the  prin- 
ciples of  preference  for  the  hiring  of  veterans 
and  other  persons  established  in  such  sub- 
chapter shall  be  applied  in  the  making  of 
any  such  appointments  under  clauses   (1) 
and  (2). 

Environmental  Protection  Agency 
salaries  and  expenses 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses".  $6,000,000. 

abatement,  control,  and  compliance 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Abatement, 
control,  and  compliance",  $9,000,000,  to 
remain  available  until  September  30.  1990. 

HAZARDOUS  SUBSTANCE  SUPERFUND 


(RESCISSION  I 

Of  available  funds  under  this  head. 
$15,000,000  are  rescinded. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISION 

Not  to  exceed  2  per  centum  of  any  appro- 
priations made  available  to  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1989  (except  appro- 
priations for  "Construction  Grants".  "Su- 
perfund"  or  "Leaking  Underground  Storage 
Tanks")  may  be  transferred  to  any  other 
such  appropriation:  Provided,  That  the  re- 


ceiving appropriation  will  not  be  increased 
by  more  than  2  per  centum. 
[Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency 
[emergency  food  and  shelter  program 

[  (TRANSFER  OF  FUNDS l 

[For  an  additional  amount  for  the  "Emer- 
gency      food       and       shelter       program". 
$15,000,000  to  be  derived  by  transfer  from 
"Urban  development  action  grants".] 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration 
[research  and  program  management 

[(TRANSFER  OF  FUNDS i 

[For  an  additional  amount  for  "Research 
and  program  management".  up  to 
$15,000,000,  of  which  up  to  $10,000,000  shall 
be  derived  by  transfer  from  "Research  and 
development"  and  up  to  $5,000,000  shall  be 
derived  by  transfer  from  "Space  flight,  con- 
trol and  data  communications".] 

ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISION 

Not  to  exceed  2  per  centum  of  any  appro- 
priations made  available  to  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1989, 
may  be  transferred  to  any  other  such  appro- 
priation: Provided,  That  the  receiving  ap- 
propriation will  not  be  increased  by  more 
than  2  per  centum. 

National  Science  Foundation 
research  and  related  activities 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Research 
and     related     activities",     $75,000,000.     to 
remain  available  until  September  30,  1991. 
CHAPTER  XI 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
Inaugural  Expenses  Payment 
iinclvding  transfer  of  funds' 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Inaugural 
expenses  payment",  $1,000,000.  to  be  derived 
from     Expenses,     Presidential     Transition, 
General  Services  Administration. 
Division  of  Expenses 
The  following  amounts  are  appropriated 
for  the  Distnct  of  Columbia  for  the  current 
fiscal  year  out  of  the  general  fund  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  except  as  otherwise  specif- 
ically provided. 

Governmental  Direction  and  Support 
i  including  rescission! 
Of  the  funds  appropriated  under  this 
heading  for  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1989,  in  the  District  of  Columbia  Appropria- 
tions Act,  1989.  approved  October  1,  1988 
(Public  Law  100-462;  102  Stat.  2269-1  to 
2269-2).  $7,190,000  are  rescinded. 

Economic  Development  and  Regulation 

i  including  rescission' 
Of  the  funds  appropriated  under  this 
heading  for  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1989,  in  the  District  of  Columbia  Appropria- 
tions Act,  1989,  approved  October  1,  1988 
(Public  Law  100-462;  102  Stat.  2269-2), 
$17,026,000  are  rescinded. 

Public  Safety  and  Justice 
'including  rescission' 
For   an   additional    amount  for    "Public 
safety  and  justice".   $28,150,000,   of  which 
$5,000,000  shall  be  solely  for  overtime  ex- 
pense  of  the   Metropolitan   Police  Depart- 
ment, and  $800,000  shall  be  soUly  for  over- 
time expenses  of  the  Superior  CourU   and 
shall  remain  available  until  expended. 
PuBuc  Education  System 

'INCLUDING  RESCISSION' 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Public  edu- 
cation system",  of  $4,529,000.  $3,758,000  of 
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which  shall  be  allocated  for  the  public 
schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
$771,000  to  the  District  of  Columbia  School 
of  Law:  Provided,  That  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated under  this  heading  for  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1989.  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  Appropriations  Act.  1989.  ap- 
proved October  1.  1988  (Public  Law  100-462: 
102  StaL  2269-4).  $2,000,000  for  the  Univer- 
sity of  the  District  of  Columbia.  $6,000  for 
the  Educational  Institution  Licensure  Com- 
mission, $389,000  for  the  Public  Library, 
and  $185,000  for  the  Commission  on  the  Arts 
and  Humanities  are  rescinded  for  a  net  in- 
crease of  $1,949,000. 

Human  Support  Sek  vtcEs 

I  INCLUDING  RESCISSION' 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Human 
support  services".  $35,913,000:  Provided. 
That  $3,611,000  of  this  appropriation,  to 
remain  available  until  expended,  shall  be 
available  solely  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
employees '  disability  compensation:  Provid- 
ed further.  That  of  the  funds  provided  for 
the  Office  of  Emergency  Shelter  and  Support 
Services,  $750,000  shall  be  used  to  provide 
food  for  the  homeless  and  may  not  be  used 
for  any  other  purpose. 

PvBuc  Works 

/INCLUDING  RESCISSION! 

Of  the  funds  appropriated  under  this 
heading  for  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1989,  in  the  District  of  Columbia  Appropria- 
tions Act,  1989,  approved  October  1.  1988 
(Public  Law  100-462:  102  Stat.  2269-4). 
$5,219,000  are  rescinded. 

Washington  Convention  Center  Fund 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Washing- 
ton Convention  Center  fund".  $543,000. 
Repa  yment  OF  Loans  and  Interest 

Of  the  funds  appropriated  under  this 
heading  for  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1989.  in  the  District  of  Columbia  Appropria- 
tions Act,  1989,  approved  October  1.  1988 
(Public  Law  100-462:  102  Stat.  2269-5). 
$5,834,000  are  rescinded. 

Repayment  of  General  Fund  Deficit 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Repay- 
ment of  general  fund  deficit".  $13,950,000: 
Provided,  That  in  addition,  all  net  revenue 
that  the  District  of  Columbia  got>emment 
may  collect  as  a  result  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia government's  pending  appeal  in  the 
consolidated  case  of  U.S.  Sprint  communi- 
cations et  at  V.  District  of  Columbia,  et  al.. 
CA  10080-87  (court  order  filed  on  November 
14,  1988/,  shall  be  applied  solely  to  the  re- 
payment of  the  general  fund  accumulated 
deficit 

Short-Term  Borrowings 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Short-term 
borrovnngs",  $4,592,000. 

Personal  Services  Adjustments 

Of  the  funds  appropriated  under  this 
heading  for  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1989,  in  the  District  of  Columbia  Appropria- 
tions AcL  1989,  approved  October  1.  1988 
(Public  Law  100-462:  102  StaL  2269-1 
through  2269-6),  $18,553,000  are  rescinded. 
During  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septemt>er  30, 
1989,  the  Mayor  shall  reduce  the  number  of 
authori2ed,  continuing,  full-time,  funded  po- 
sitions above  DS-10  by  318. 

Energy  Adjustment 
The  Mayor  shall  reduce  authorized  energy 
appropriations  and  expenditures  tcithin 
ot^ect  class  30a  (energy)  in  the  amount  of 
an  additional  $349,000.  within  one  or  sever- 
al of  the  various  appropriation  headings  in 
this  AcL 


Equipment  Adjustment 

The  Mayor  shall  reduce  authorized  equip- 
ment appropriations  and  expenditures 
within  object  class  70  (equipment)  in  the 
amount  of  $3,500,000.  within  1  or  several  of 
the  various  appropriation  headings  in  this 
AcL 

Capital  Outla  y 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Capital 
outlay".  $131,942,000.  to  remain  available 
until  expended:  Provided.  That  $15,970,000 
of  prior  year  authority  is  rescinded  for  a  net 
increase  of  $115,972,000:  Provided  further. 
That  $4,185,000  shall  be  available  for  project 
management  and  $9,425,000  for  design  for 
the  Director  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Works  or  by  contract  for  architectural  engi- 
neering services,  as  may  be  determined  by 
the  Mayor:  Provided  further.  That 
$25,000,000  shall  be  available  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Corrections  for  a  feasibility  study, 
site  acquisition,  and  design  and  construc- 
tion of  a  jail  that  is  generally  bounded  by  G 
Street  N.W.  on  the  north.  6th  Street  N.W. 
on  the  west  Pennsylvania  Ave..  N.W.  on  the 
south  and  1st  Street  N.W.  on  the  east  The 
feasibility  study  shall  include  a  companion 
analysis  of  a  revised  mission  for  the  present 
jail  to  prevent  duplication:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  the  executive  branch  is  prohibited 
from  disposing  of  any  property  in  the  Judi- 
ciary Square  area  that  is  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Mayor  until  a  site  has  been 
chosen. 

Reprogramming  and  Reductions 

No  funds  appropriated  in  this  act  for  the 
operation  of  programs,  projects,  or  activities 
of  the  government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia for  which  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  has  approved  a  specific  budget  in- 
crease shall  be  reprogrammed  or  reduced 
prior  to  30  days  written  notice  to  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Water  and  Sewer  Enterprise  Fund 

An  amount  not  to  exceed  $100,000.  is  ap- 
propriated to  compensate  individuals  as 
provided  in  the  Water  Main  Break  Fund 
Emergency  Act  of  1988.  effective  December 
21.  1988  (D.C.  Act  7-269:  to  be  codified  at 
D.C.  Code.  sec.  47-375.  note). 

Administrative  Provision 

The  United  States  hereby  forgives 
$5,064,000  of  the  fourth  quarter  indebtedness 
incurred  by  the  District  of  Columbia  goi'em- 
ment  to  the  United  States  pursuant  to  the 
Act  of  March  3.  1915.  D.C.  Code  §24-424.  as 
amended,  this  amount  being  equal  to  the  in- 
creased cost  of  housing  District  of  Columbia 
convicts  in  Federal  penitentiaries  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1989. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  including,  but  not  limited  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Historic  Landmark  and 
Historic  District  Protection  Act  of  1978,  D.C. 
Law  2-144.  as  amended.  25  DCR  6939  (1979). 
the  District  of  Columbia  Government  is  di- 
rected to  begin  construction  of  a  correction- 
al facility  to  be  located  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, as  described  in  Public  Law  99-591. 
within  thirty  days  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
TITLK  II— IIRGENT  Sl'PPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATIONS 
CHAPTER  I 
DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 

Administra  tion 
operations,  research,  and  facilities 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Oper- 
ations, research,  and  facilities",  $19,200,000. 
to  remain  available  until  expended,  to  be  de- 
rived by  transfer  from  the  unobligated  bal- 


ances of  the  Economic  Development  Revolv- 
ing Fund,  notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  including  section  2S7(c)  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974.  as  amended,  and  section 
203  of  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  De- 
velopment Act  of  1965,  as  amended. 
DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 
Legal  Activities 
salaries  and  expenses,  general  legal 
activities 

iTRANSFER  of  FUNDS! 

Not  to  exceed  an  additional  $1,000,000 
may  be  transferred  to  "Salaries  and  ex- 
penses, general  legal  activities"  from  Feder- 
al Prisons  System.  "Salaries  and  expenses" 
upon  notification  by  the  Attorney  General 
to  the  Committees  on  Appropriation  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  in 
compliance  with  the  provisions  set  forth  in 
section  606  of  the  Departments  of  Com- 
merce. Justice,  and  State,  the  Judiciary,  and 
Related  Agencies  Appropriations  Act,  1989. 
Office  of  Justice  Programs 
justice  assistance 

From  the  amounts  made  available  to  the 
National  Institute  of  Justice  in  Public  Law 
100-459.  there  shall  be  available  $200,000  for 
a  grant  to  the  University  of  South  Carolina 
for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  causes  and 
effects  of  the  increasingly  disproportionate 
use  of  illegal  drugs  in  the  black  community. 
General  Provisions— Department  of 
Justice 

Title  II  of  Public  Law  100-459.  "Depart- 
ment of  Justice  Appropriations  Act.  1989"  is 
amended  by  inserting  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

"Sec.  212.  The  Director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  shall  make  periodic 
payments  to  employees  of  the  Newark  Divi- 
sion of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
as  a  per  centum  of  basic  pay  paid  or  payable 
to  such  employees  for  services  performed 
during  such  period.  Periodic  payments  to 
Newark  Division  employees  shall  be  at  a 
uniform  percentile  within  a  work  location, 
but  may  vary  among  the  field  headquarters, 
resident  agencies  and  other  permanent  off- 
site  work  areas  as  determined  necessary  by 
the  Director  to  reflect  cost  of  living  differ- 
ences within  the  diinsion.  however,  periodic 
payment  under  this  section  may  not  exceed 
15  per  centum  nor  be  less  than  10  per 
centum  of  base  pay. 

Amounts  paid  under  this  section  shall  be 
in  addition  to  basic  pay.  Authority  to  make 
payments  under  this  section  shall  be  effec- 
tive only  to  the  extent  of  available  appro- 
priations, and  so  long  as  the  demonstration 
project  authorized  under  section  601  of 
Public  Law  100-453  remains  in  effect 
DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 
General  Provision 

For  the  purpose  of  meeting  urgent  requests 
that  may  arise  during  fiscal  year  1989,  for 
contributions  and  other  assistance  for  new 
international  peacekeeping  activities  and  to 
reimburse  funds  originally  appropriated  for 
prior  international  peacekeeping  activities, 
which  have  been  reprogrammed  for  new 
international  peacekeeping  activities,  the 
President  may  transfer  to  the  Department  of 
State  "Contributions  for  International 
Peacekeeping  Activities"  account  or  other 
appropriate  accounts  administered  by  the 
Department  of  State,  notwithstanding  sec- 
tion 15(a)  of  the  Department  of  State  Basic 
Authorities  Act  of  1956,  section  10  of  Public 
Law  91-672,  section  514  (as  amended  by  sec- 
tion 589)  of  the  Foreign  Operations,  Export 
Financing,   and   Related   Programs  Appro- 
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priations Act,  1989  (Public  Law  100-461).  or 
any  other  provision  of  law.  such  sums  as  he 
deems  necessary,  not  to  exceed  $125,000,000, 
from  funds  available  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  during  fiscal  year  1989,  but  not  pro- 
vided in  the  Department  of  Defense  Appro- 
priation  Act    1989    (Public   Law   100-463), 
and  from  any  account  for  which  provision 
is  made  in  the  Foreign  Operations.  Export 
Financing,    and   Related   Programs  Appro- 
priations  Act    1989:    Provided.    That    any 
funds  so  transferred  shall  remain  available 
only  for  the  term  of  availability  specified  in 
the    appropriation   Act    originally    making 
such  funds  available:  Provided  further.  That 
prior  to  exercising  the  authority  granted  in 
thU  section,  the  President  shall  advUe  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions of  the  Senate,  and  the  Committees  on 
Appropriations  and  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
his   intention   to   do  so:  Provided  further. 
That   the  transfer  and  obligation   of  such 
funds  shall  be  subject  to  the  reprogramming 
procedures  of  the  Committees  on  Appropria- 
tions of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

RELATED  AGENCIES 

DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION 
Maritime  Administration 
federal  ship  financing  fund 
For  payment  to  the  Secretary  of  Treasury 

for  debt  reduction.  $515,000,000,  to  remain 

available  until  expended. 

FEDERAL  COMMUNICATIONS 
COMMISSION 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

That  the  authority  under  the  Supplemen- 
tal Appropriations  Act.  1985  (Public  Law  99- 
88)  with  respect  to  the  relocation  of  the 
Fort  Lauderdale  Monitoring  Station  be 
amended  to  authorize  the  Federal  Commu- 
nications Commission  to  expend  the  funds 
remaining  from  the  sale  of  the  Fort  Lauder- 
dale. Florida  Monitoring  Station,  for  sala- 
ries and  expenses  in  fiscal  year  1989  in  lieu 
of  returning  the  unused  funds  to  the  gener- 
al fund  of  the  United  States  Treasury. 
Legal  Services  Corporation 


ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISION 

None  of  the  funds  appropriated  under  this 
Act  or  under  any  prior  Acts  for  the  Legal 
Services   Corporation,   or  any  other  funds 
available  to  the  Corporation,  shall  be  used 
by  the  Corporation  Board,  members,  staff  or 
consultants,  to  consider,  develop  or  imple- 
ment any  system  for  the  competitive  award 
of  grants  unless  and  until  such  action  is  au- 
thorized or  undertaken  pursuant  to  a  major- 
ity vote  of  a  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation  composed  of  eleven  in- 
dividuals nominated  by  the  President  after 
January   20,    1989,    and   subsequently   con- 
firmed by  the  United  States  Senate:  Provid- 
ed, That  the  Corporation  shall  insure  that 
all  grants  or  contracts  made  during  calen- 
dar year  1989  to  all  grantees  funded  under 
sections   1006(a)   (1)  and   (3)  of  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation  Act  with  funds  appro- 
priated in  Public  Law  100-459,  or  prior  ap- 
propriations Acts,  (1)  shaU  be  made  for  a 
period  of  at  least  twelve  months  beginning 
on  January  1,  1989.  so  as  to  insure  that  the 
total  annual  funding  for  each  current  grant- 
ee or  contractor  is  no  less  than  the  amount 
provided  pursuant  to  Public  Law  100-459. 
and  (2)  shall  be  subject  only  to  the  terms 
and  conditions,  including  those  regulations, 
policies,  rules,  guidelines,  instructions,  data 


collection  systems  and  accounting  and 
audit  procedures  that  were  in  operational 
effect  on  October  1,  1988:  Provided  further. 
That  the  revisions  to  the  regulations  on 
alien  representation  adopted  by  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation  on  January  27,  1989, 
may  remain  in  effect  unless  the  Attorney 
General  determines,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
99-603.  that  newly  legalized  aliens  are  not 
ineligible  for  legal  services  as  provided 
through  grants  from  the  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration: Provided  further,  That  it  U  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  any  changes  in 
Legal  Services  Corporation  regulations, 
policies,  rules  and  guidelines  should  be  con- 
sidered by  a  Board  of  Directors  composed  of 
eleven  individuals  nominated  by  the  Presi- 
dent after  January  20,  1989,  and  subsequent- 
ly confirmed  by  the  United  States  Senate. 
Administrative  Provisions 
Sec  101.  Funds  appropriated  to  the  Com- 
mission for  the  Study  of  International  Mi- 
gration and  Cooperative  Economic  Develop- 
ment and  the  Commission  on  Agricultural 
Workers  in  Public  Law  100-459  shall  remain 
available  until  expended. 

Sec.  102.  The  Director  of  the  Administra- 
tive Office  of  the  United  States  Courts, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference of  the  United  States,  and  upon  noti- 
fication to  the  Committees  on  Appropria- 
tions of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate  in  compliance  with  provisions  set 
forth  in  Section  606  of  Public  Law  100-459, 
may  transfer  unobligated  balances  available 
under  Courts  of  Appeals,  District  Courts, 
and  Other  Judicial  Services,  "Defender 
Services' '.  to  any  appropriation  account  of 
the  Judiciary:  Provided,  That  compensation 
and  reimbursement  of  attorneys  and  others 
as  authorized  under  18  U.S.C.  3006A  and  28 
U.S.C.  1875(d)  may  hereinafter  be  paid  from 
funds  appropriated  for  "Defender  Services" 
in  the  year  in  which  payment  is  required. 

Sec.  103.  Funds  heretofore  or  hereafter  ap- 
propriated or  otherwise  made  available  to 
the   United  States  Information  Agency  for 
television  broadcasting  to  Cuba  may  be  tised 
by  the  Agency  to  lease,  maintain  and  oper- 
ate such  aircraft   (including  aerostats)  as 
may  be  required  to  house  and  operate  neces- 
sary television  broadcasting  equipment 
CHAPTER  II 
DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE- 
MILITARY 


administrative  provisions 


Sec  201.  (a)  Section  8111  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Appropriations  Act.  1989 
(Public  Law  100-463:  102  Stat.  2270-38)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$1,163,200,000" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$1.258.600,000". 

(b)  The  additional  funds  made  available 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  may  be  used  only 
to  cover  costs  related  to  underestimates  of 
the  cost  of  transporting  exchange  merchan- 
dise to  overseas  locations  and  to  compen- 
sate for  adverse  changes  in  foreign  currency 
exchange  rates. 

Sec  202.  Section  8119  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  Appropriations  Act,  1989  (Public 
Law  100-463:  102  Stat.  2270-39/40)  is  re- 
pealed. 

Sec  203.  Section  8080  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  Appropriations  Act,  1989  (Public 
Law  100-463)  is  amended  by  inserting  the 
following  provision  at  the  end  of  the  para- 
graph, after  "skills":  ":  Provided  further. 
That  these  limitations  shall  not  apply  to 
members  who  enlist  in  the  armed  services 
on  or  after  July  1.  1989,  under  a  fifteen- 
month  program  established  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  test  the  cost-effective  use 


of  special  recruiting  incentives  involving  not 
more  than  nineteen  noncombat  arms  skills 
approved  in  advance  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense". 

CSec  204.  (a)  None  of  the  funds  available 
to  the  Department  of  Defense  during  the 
current  fiscal  year  may  be  obligated  or  ex- 
pended for  research,  development,  test, 
evaluation,  production,  deployment,  or  oper- 
ation of  the  Mid-Infrared  Advanced  Chemi- 
cal Laser/SEALITE  Beam  Director. 

[(b)  The  limitation  in  subsection  (a)  shall 
not  apply  to  the  extent  that  (1)  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  submits  to  the  Committees 
on  Appropriations  and  on  Armed  Services  of 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  a 
description  of  proposed  funding  during  the 
current  fiscal  year  for  the  Mid-Infrared  Ad- 
vanced Chemical  Laser-SEAUTE  Beam  Di- 
rector (including  the  amount  and  the  source 
of  such  funding),  and  (2)  such  funding  is 
treated  in  accordance  with  procedures  appli- 
cable to  programs  which  have  been  desig- 
nated as  items  of  congressional  interest. 

[(c)  The  limitation  in  subsection  (a)  does 
not  apply  with  respect  to  the  obligation  or 
expenditure  of  funds  for  expenses  required 
for  the  termination  of  a  contract.] 

Sec.  204.  Section  8031  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  Appropriations  Act  1989  (Public 
Law  100-463;  102  Stat  2270-22/23)  is 
amended  by  inserting  "High  mobility  multi- 
purpose wheeled  vehicle;"  afUr  "M-1  tank 
CTiossts,". 

Sec.  205.  The  appropriation  "Operation 
and  Maintenance.  Army"  contained  in  the 
Department  of  Defense  Appropriations  Act 
1989  (Public  Law  100-463;  102  Stat  2270-2/ 
3)  is  amended  by  adding  the  following  after 
"Championships":  ":  Provided  further.  That 
of  the  funds  appropriated  in  this  paragraph. 
$50,000,000  shall  be  available  only  for  pro- 
curement for  the  Extended  Cold  Weather 
Clothing  System  (ECWCS)  unless 
$50,000,000  of  ECWCS  is  procured  by  the 
Army  Stock  Fund  during  fiscal  year  1989". 

Sec.  206.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may 
conduct  a  test  program  to  adjust  pay  rates 
to  reflect  local  prevailing  rates  of  pay  for  ci- 
vilian employees  in  the  following  health 
care  occupations:  nurse,  physician  assist- 
ant medical  records  librarian,  medical  labo- 
ratory technician,  and  radiology  technician. 
Sec.  207.  Section  8037  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  Appropriations  Act  1989  (Public 
Law  100-463;  102  Stat  2270-23).  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "39  individuals"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "45  individuaU". 


CHAPTER  III 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR  AND 
RELATED  AGENCIES 

GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
Sec.  301.  None  of  the  funds  available  to 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  may  be  used 
to  place  on  the  National  Register  of  Historic 
Places  the  Al  Capone  House  at  7244  South 
Prairie  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Sec  302.  The  King  Center  and  the  Nation- 
al Park  Service  are  authorized  to  locate  an 
additional  parking  site  for  the  Martin 
Luther  King  National  Historic  Site  within 
the  National  Historic  Site  and  Preservation 
District  Boundary  in  accordance  with  Feder- 
al and  State  preservation  regulations,  in  lieu 
of  the  vacant  lot  on  the  north  side  of  Irwin 
between  Jackson  and  Boulevard  as  specified 
in  Public  Law  100-202. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

DEPARTME>fT  OF  TRANSPORTATION 

Federal  Aviation  Administration 

AIRCRATT  purchase  LOAN  GUARANTEE  PROGRAM 

For  the  settlement  of  promissory  notes 
issued  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
$10,770,941,  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended [.  together  with  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  payment  of  interest 
due  under  the  terms  and  conditions  of  such 
notesj. 

GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Sbc.  301.  Section  312  of  Public  Law  100- 
457  is  amended  by  deleting  "$276,000"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$300,000". 

Sec.  302.  [Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  the  New  York  State  Bridge 
Authority  shall  have  the  authority  to  col- 
lect tolls  on  the  Newburgh-Beacon  Bridge 
and  to  utilize  the  revenue  therefrom  for  the 
construction  and  reconstruction  of  and  for 
the  costs  necessary  for  the  proper  mainte- 
nance and  operation  of  any  bridges  and  fa- 
cilities under  the  Jurisdiction  of  such  Au- 
thority and  for  the  payment  of  debt  service 
on  any  of  the  Authority's  obligations  issued 
in  connection  therewith.!   Section  341  of 
Public  Law  100-4S7  is  amended  by  deleting 
"2" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "5". 
CHAPTER  V 
DEPARTMENT  OP  THE  TREASURY 
United  States  Customs  Service 
operation  and  maintenance,  air  interdiction 

PROGRAM 

Under  this  heading  in  the  Treasury  De- 
partment Appropriations  Act.  1989,  Public 
Law  100-440.  after  the  words,  "Provided, 
That",  insert  "uiith  the  exception  of  the 
transfer  of  two  E2C  aircraft  to  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard, ". 

United  States  Secret  Service 
salaries  and  expenses 

Funds  appropriated  under  this  heading  in 
the  Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Appropriations  Act,  fiscal  year 
1989,  Public  Law  100-440.  for  construction 
of  barriers  at  the  south  end  of  the  White 
House  shall  remain  available  until  expend- 
ed. 

Department  of  Treasury— General 
Provisions 

Section  103  under  this  heading  in  the 
TVeiMi/ry  Department  Appropriations  Act, 
1989  (Public  Law  100-440)  is  amended  by 
stri)cing  "1  per  centum"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "2  per  centum  ". 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  OF  THE 

PRESIDENT 

Office  of  Administration 

salaries  and  expenses 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  for  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses",  for  grants  to  the  Popular 
Democratic  Party,  the  New  Progressive 
Party,  and  the  Puerto  Rican  Independence 
Party  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
$1,500,000,  to  remain  available  until  the 
sine  die  adjournment  of  the  One  Hundred 
First  Congress:  Provided,  That  grants  shall 
be  made  to  each  such  party  in  equal 
amounts,  not  to  exceed  tSOO,000  each:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  srtch  funds  shall  be  made 
available  for  necessary  expenses  incurred 
after  March  1,  1989,  to  each  such  party  to 
participate  in  the  legislative  process  involv- 
itig  the  future  political  status  of  Puerto 
Rico,  including  the  travel  and  transporta- 
tion of  persons,  services  as  authorized  by 
section  3109  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
communications,  utilities,  printing  and  re- 


production, and  supplies  and  Tnaterials  and 
other  related  services,  and  for  administra- 
tive costs:  Provided  further.  That  under  such 
regulations  as  the  Comptroller  General  may 
prescribe,  the  Comptroller  General  shall  per- 
form a  financial  audit  of  the  financial 
transactions  made  by  each  such  party  with 
such  funds:  Provided  further.  That  such 
funds  may  not  be  used  directly  or  indirectly 
to  finance  the  campaigns  of  candidates  for 
public  office. 

OTHER  INDEPENDENT  [AGENCYJ 
AGENCIES 

Office  of  Personnel  Management 
salaries  and  expenses 
Amounts  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing in  the  Independent  Agencies  Appropria- 
tions Act.  1989  (Public  Law  100-440),  which 
are  to  be  transferred  from  the  Trust  FHinds 
for  implementing  the  recordkeeping  system 
of  the  Federal  Employees'  Retirement 
System,  shall  remain  available  until  expend- 
ed. 

General  Services  Administration 
administrative  provision 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  the  Administrator  of  General  Services 
(Administrator)  shall  transfer  to  the  admin- 
istrative jurisdiction  of  the  Holocaust  Me- 
morial Council  (Council),  without  consider- 
ation, the  Auditors  West  Building  (Annex  3) 
located  at  Raoul  Wallenberg  Place  and  In- 
dependence Avenue  Southwest,  Washing- 
ton, District  of  Columbia. 

Prior  to  such  transfer  of  jurisdiction  to 
the  Council,  the  Council  shall  agree  to  per- 
form all  necessary  repairs  and  alterations  to 
the  Auditors  West  Building  so  as  to  ren- 
ovate the  exterior  of  the  Auditors  West 
Building  in  a  manner  consistent  with  preser- 
vation of  the  historic  architecture  of  the 
building,  and  to  preserve  the  structural  in- 
tegrity of  the  building.  The  Council,  prior  to 
such  transfer,  shall  furnish  to  the  Adminis- 
trator, for  his  approval,  a  plan  detailing  the 
repairs  and  alterations  proposed,  dates  for 
completion  of  the  work,  and  funding  avail- 
ability. 

In  the  event  the  Council  ceases  to  exist, 
administrative  jurisdiction  of  the  Auditors 
West  Building  (Annex  3)  shall  revert  to  the 
General  Services  Administration. 

Federal  Election  Commission 
salaries  and  expenses 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses",  $250,000. 

General  Services  Administration 
federal  buildinos  fund 

Sec.  201.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration is  hereby  authorized  to  pur- 
chase, from  annual  funds  available  in  the 
Federal  Buildings  Fund  in  fiscal  year  1989, 
such  additional  furniture  and  equipment  as 
may  be  necessary,  not  to  exceed  $1,500,000, 
for  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration  to  relocate  to  the  Silver 
Spring,  Maryland  Metro  Center. 

(bl  The  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospher- 
ic Administration  tpill  reimburse  the  Gener- 
al Services  Administration  for  such  expendi- 
tures in  equal  amounts  over  a  period  of  five 
years,  beginning  in  fiscal  year  1991. 

Expenses,  Presidential  Transition 
<rescission> 
Of   the    $3,000,000    appropriated    in    the 
Treasury   Department   Appropriations   Act. 
1989,   for    "Expenses,    Presidential    Transi- 
tion", $250,000  is  hereby  rescinded. 


CHAPTER  VI 


DEPARTMENT  OF  VETERANS  AFFAIRS 

General  Operating  Expenses 

The  costs  of  external  contract  audits  shall 
be  charged  to  "Construction,  major 
projects",  "Construction,  minor  projects", 
and  the  "Supply  fund",  as  appropriate,  and 
be  made  .etroactive  to  October  1,  1988. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND 
URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 

Housing  Programs 

annual  CONTRIBUTIONS  FOR  ASSISTED  HOUSING 

The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment may  make  amounts  reserved  or 
obligated  under  section  8  of  the  United 
States  Housing  Act  of  1937  142  U.S.C.  143V) 
for  particular  projects  under  section  202  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1959  (12  U.S.C.  llOlq). 
available  as  subsidy  amounts  for  such 
projects  under  section  202(h)(4)  of  such  Act. 

rental  housing  assistance 
Such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  are  hereby 
approved  to  implement  the  authority  con- 
ferred on  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  by  section  236(r)  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  to  provide  interest  re- 
ductions and  rental  assistance  payments; 
Provided,  That  notwithstanding  the  second 
sentence  of  such  section  236(r),  an  applica- 
tion shall  be  eligible  for  assistance  under 
such  section  if  the  mortgagee  submits  an  ap- 
plication within  five  hundred  and  forty- 
eight  days  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act. 

Community  Planning  and  Development 
community  development  grants 

Funds  under  this  head  in  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development-Inde- 
pendent Agencies  Appropriations  Act,  1989 
shall  be  made  available  for  a  special  project 
under  section  107  of  the  Housing  and  Com- 
munity Development  Act  of  1974  (42  U.S.C. 
5307)  to  the  Hawaii  State  Department  of 
Hawaiian  Home  Lands,  for  infrastructure 
development  on  Hawaiian  Home  Lands,  not- 
withstanding the  restrictions  on  alienation 
applicable  to  such  lands. 

INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 
National  Science  Foundation 
research  and  related  activities 
The  limitation  carried  under  this  heading 
in  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development-Independent  Agencies  Appro- 
priations Act,  1989  on  program  development 
and  management  in  fiscal  year  1989  is  in- 
creased by  $750,000. 

GENERAL  PROVISION 
Section  406  under  this  heading  in  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment-Independent Agencies  Appropriations 
Act.  1989  (Public  Law  100-404)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "the  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, who,  under  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  section  101.  is  exempted  from  such 
limitation "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"any  officer  or  employee  authorized  such 
transportation  under  title  31.  United  States 
Code,  section  1344". 

TITLE  HI— TECHNICAL  ENROLLMENT 
CORRECTIONS 

Sec.  301.  The  appropriation  Operation 
and  Maintenance,  Navy  as  contained  in  the 
Department  of  Defense  Appropriations  Act, 
1989  (Public  Law  100-463:  102  Stat.  2270-3) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  ",  of  which 
$60,000,000  shall  be  transferred  to  the  Coast 
Guard". 
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Sec.  302.  In  Public  Law  100-461,  "An  Act 
making  appropriations  for  Foreign  Oper- 
ations. Export  Financing,  and  Related  Pro- 
grams for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  1989,  and  for  other  purposes',  in  TITLE 
V— GENERAL  PROVISIONS,  following  the 
last  "."  in  section  572,  insert  the  following: 

"RESOLUTION  OF  JAPANESE  BEETLE  PROBLEM" 

"Sec.  573.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
by  this  Act  may  be  used  to  fund  any  pro- 
grams to  assist  in  solving  the  Japanese 
beetle  problem  in  the  Azores.  It  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  this  problem  was  cre- 
ated by  the  Department  of  Defense  which 
should  fund  any  program  to  resolve  it.". 

Sec.  303.  In  Public  Law  100-446.  "An  Act 
making  appropriations  for  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  and  Related  Agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1989,  and 
for  other  purposes",  in  the  account  titled 
"Navajo  and  Hopi  Indian  Relocation  Com- 
mission" delete  the  sum  "$27,323,000"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$27,373,000". 

Sec.  304.  In  Public  Law  100-460,  "An  Act 
making  appropriations  for  Rural  Develop- 
ment, Agriculture,  and  Related  Agencies  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1989, 
and  for  other  purposes",  in  the  account 
titled  "National  Agricultural  Library", 
delete  the  sum  "$13,268,000"  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "$14,268,000". 

Sec.  305.  In  Public  Law  100-457,  "An  Act 
making  appropriations  for  the  Department 
of  Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1989, 
and  for  other  purposes",  in  the  account 
titled  "Urban  Mass  Transportation  Adminis- 
tration, Interstate  Transfer  Grants-Transit" 
delete  the  sum  "$2,000,000,000"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "$200,000,000". 

TITLE  IV— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
Sec.  401.  No  part  of  any  appropriation 
contained  in  this  Act  shall  remain  available 
for  obligation  beyond  the  current  fiscal  year 
unless  expressly  so  provided  herein. 

Sec.  402.  Notwithstanding  section  1346  of 
title  31,  United  States  Code,  or  section  608 
of  Public  Law  100-440,  funds  made  available 
for  fiscal  year  1989  by  this  or  any  other  Act 
shall  be  available  for  the  interagency  fund- 
ing of  national  security  and  emergency  pre- 
paredness telecommunications  initiatives 
which  benefit  multiple  Federal  depart- 
ments, agencies,  or  entities,  as  provided  by 
Executive  Order  Numbered  12472  (April  3, 
1984). 

[Sec.  403.  No  funds  appropriated  under 
this  Act  or  any  other  Act  shall  be  available 
to  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Fire- 
arms for  the  enforcement  of  section  204  of 
the  Alcoholic  Beverage  Labeling  Act  of 
1988,  title  VIII  of  the  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act 
of  1988,  Public  Law  100-690,  (102  Stat.  481) 
and  regulations  issued  thereunder,  as  it  re- 
lates to  malt  beverage  glass  returnable  bot- 
tles of  12  ounces  or  less  to  which  labels  have 
been  permanently  affixed  by  means  of 
painting  and  heat  treatment,  which  were  or- 
dered on  or  before  April  21.  1989,  provided 
the  closure  for  such  bottles  contain  the 
warning  statement,  and  provided  further, 
that  any  new  returnable  glass  bottles  or- 
dered after  April  21,  1989,  will  be  in  full 
compliance  with  section  204  and  the  regula- 
tions issued  thereunder.] 

Sec.  403.  (a)  Within  6  months  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  review 
the  eviction  procedures  of  all  jurisdictions 
having  a  Public  Housing  Authority  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  whether  such  proce- 
dures must  meet  Federal  due  process  stand- 
ards. 

(b)  Upon  conclusion  of  the  review  mandat- 
ed by  subparagraph  ia),  if  the  Secretary  de- 


termines that  due  process  standards  are  met 
for  a  jurisdiction,  the  Secretary  shall  issue 
that  jurisdiction  a  waiver  of  the  procedures 
required  in  section  6(kJ  of  the  United  States 
Housing  Act  of  1937.  42  U.S.C.  1437d(kl. 

(c)  Within  60  days  of  completion  of  the 
review  mandated  by  subparagraph  (a),  the 
Secretary  shall  report  to  Congress  the  find- 
ings of  the  review  including  all  waivers 
granted  in  accordance  with  subparagraph 
(b). 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Dire  Emer- 
gency Supplemental  Appropriations  and 
Transfers,  Urgent  Supplementals,  and  Cor- 
recting Enrollment  Errors  Act  of  1989". 

Mr.  BYRD,  Mr,  President,  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  ranking 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, Mr.  Hatfield,  is  on  his  way 
and  will  be  here  shortly. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
begin  my  opening  statement.  Senator 
Hatfield  is  on  his  way.  Hopefully,  we 
can  finish  this  bill  before  5  o'clock 
today.  I  see  no  reason  why  we  should 
not.  So  I  shall  begin. 

Mr.  President,  the  budget  summit 
agreement  of  November  1987  allows 
for  supplemental  appropriations  for 
dire  emergencies.  The  bill  before  the 
Senate,  H.R.  2072,  is  the  dire  emergen- 
cy supplemental  appropriations  bill.  It 
includes  appropriations  totaling 
$2,823,896,500  for  mandatory  pro- 
grams. These  are  programs  for  which 
funding  is  statutorily  set  and  there- 
fore beyond  the  control  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee. 

Among  the  amounts  recommended 
by  the  committee  for  these  mandatory 
programs  are  guaranteed  student 
loans.  $892,428,000;  VA  compensation 
and  pensions.  $701,481,000;  payments 
to  States  for  foster  care  and  assist- 
ance, $423,345,000;  reimbursement  of 
firefighting  costs,  $341,669,000;  food 
stamps,  $224,624,000;  VA  loan  guaran- 
tee revolving  fund,  $120,100,000;  Fed- 
eral unemployment  benefits  and  al- 
lowances, $56,000,000;  trade  adjust- 
ment assistance,  $34,648,000;  VA  read- 
justment benefits,  $22,212,000. 

For  discretionary  programs,  title  I  of 
the  bill  contains  appropriations  total- 
ing $563,832,000  in  new  budget  author- 
ity. Of  this  amount,  $340,125,000  is 
recommended  for  VA  medical  care. 

Mr.  President,  this  appropriation  is 
needed  immediately;  now. 

The  cost-of-living  Increase  this  past 
January,  plus  an  increase  in  premiums 
for  Federal  employee  health  benefits, 
has  caused  enormous  problems  for  the 
Veterans'  Administration.  The  amount 
recommended  by  the  committee  will 
enable  the  Veterans'  Administration 
to  reduce  outpatient  delays  and  re- 


store the  beds,  facilities,  and  payments 
that  have  been  curtailed  due  to  a 
shortage  of  funds.  It  will  provide  for 
an  additional  600.000  outpatient  visits. 
It  will  also  enable  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration to  reach  the  congression- 
ally  mandated  staffing  level  of  194,720 
positions.  Without  these  additional 
funds,  the  staffing  level  would  fall  to 
186,000  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

We  have  been  informed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Veterans'  Affairs,  the  Honor- 
able Edward  Derwinski,  that  these 
funds  are  needed  by  mid-June  if  he  is 
to  avoid  personnel  reductions  and  cut- 
backs on  the  services  being  provided  to 
our  Nation's  27  million  veterans  who 
use  VA  hospitals. 

Another  program  in  dire  need  of  im- 
mediate additional  funding  is  the  Es- 
sential Air  Services  Program.  As  Sena- 
tors are  aware,  this  is  a  program  that 
provides  essential  air  service  to  155 
small  communities  throughout  the 
Nation  that  would  otherwise  have  no 
air  service  at  all. 

Five  of  those  are  in  West  Virginia; 
150  of  them  are  not  in  West  Virginia, 
but  are  in  the  various  States  that  are 
represented  by  other  Members  of  this 
body. 

Despite  the  fact  that  President 
Reagan  signed  into  law  in  1987  a  10- 
year  reauthorization  of  this  program, 
he  refused  to  request  funding  for  the 
essential  air  service.  Congress  had  to 
provide  the  funds  for  fiscal  year  1989. 
The  $6.6  million  recommended  in  the 
bill  for  essential  air  service  is  needed 
to  prevent  this  immediate  elimination 
of  this  program. 

Secretary  of  Transportation  Skinner 
has  been  most  cooperative  in  working 
with  the  committee  on  this  matter.  In 
response  to  my  concern,  as  well  as  that 
of  other  Senators.  Secretary  Skinner 
delayed  implementation  of  a  partial 
shutdown  of  the  program  which  would 
have  occurred  on  March  1  of  this  year. 
He  has  repeatedly  shown  a  willing- 
ness to  assist  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee in  its  efforts  to  provide  the  ad- 
ditional $6.6  million  needed  to  contin- 
ue this  program  through  the  remain- 
der of  this  fiscal  year.  However,  in  a 
letter  to  me  dated  May  1,  1989.  Secre- 
tary Skinner  states  that  without  addi- 
tional funding  he  will  need  to  notify 
air  carriers  in  early  June  that  pay- 
ments to  them  under  the  Essential  Air 
Services  Program  will  be  terminated 
the  following  month,  which  means 
July  1. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  more  detailed  background 
paper  on  the  Essential  Air  Service  Pro- 
gram, including  attachments,  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Background 
The  Essential  Air  Services  [EAS]  Program 
provides  funding  to  allow  small  communi- 
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ties  to  receive  scheduled  air  service.  Five 
West  Virginia  comiri  unities  receive  service 
under  this  program— Beckley.  Clarksburg- 
Fairmont.  Elkins.  Morgantown,  and  Prince- 
ton-Bluefield.  Nationwide,  approximately 
155  conununities  are  provided  air  service 
through  this  program. 

In  1978.  when  the  Airline  Deregulation 
Act  took  effect.  746  communities  in  the 
United  States  were  listed  on  air  carrier  cer- 
tificates as  receiving  air  carrier  service.  And 
prior  to  deregulation,  most  of  these  commu- 
nities were  assured  a  minimum  level  of  serv- 
ice. In  light  of  the  provisions  in  the  Airline 
Deregulation  Act  that  allowed  air  carriers  to 
terminate  service  without  Government  ap- 
proval, there  was  a  concern  that  the  small- 
er, more  rural  communities  would  lose  out 
to  the  larger,  more  lucrative  markets.  To  ad- 
dress this  concern.  Congress  created  the  Els- 
sential  Air  Services  Program. 

The  program  proved  successful,  and  con- 
gressional interest  in  ensuring  continued 
service  to  these  communities  remained 
strong,  so  the  program  was  reauthorized  for 
another  10  years  in  the-Airport  and  Airway 
Safety  and  Capacity  Expansion  Act  of  1987. 
Public  Law  100-223. 

The  fiscal  year  1989  transportation  bill 
provided  $25  million  for  the  Essential  Air 
Services  program.  The  Department  of 
Transportation  has  now  estimated  that  the 
funding  needed  for  the  program  will  total 
between  $31  and  $32  million  in  1989. 

Because  of  the  estimated  shortfall,  DOT 
issued  a  proposed  rulemaking  on  December 
9.  1988,  that  set  forth  four  alternatives  for 
reducing  the  subsidies  needed.  Each  of  these 
proposed  alternatives  would  cause  one  or 
more  of  the  West  Virginia  airports  involved 
in  the  program  to  lose  their  subsidy,  and 
would  have  eliminated  nationwide  service  to 
about  43  communities.  The  final  rule  was  to 
have  been  published  on  or  about  January 
30.  1989.  and  was  to  have  been  implemented 
on  March  1,  1989. 

The  fiscal  year  1990  budget  forwarded  to 
Congress  by  President  Reagan,  including 
the  amendments  suggested  by  President 
Bush,  do  not  contain  any  request  for  fiscal 
year  1989  supplemental  funding  for  the  Es- 
sential Air  Services  program.  In  fact,  the 
budget  proposes  to  terminate  the  program 
by  October  1.  1989.  This  is  totally  contrary 
to  action  taken  by  the  Congress  in  1987, 
when  Congress  extended  the  EAS  program 
for  an  additional  10  years. 

On  Jtmuary  10,  1989.  I  asked  Deputy  Sec- 
retary Mimi  Dawson  and  then-Secretary 
Designate  Samuel  Skinner  to  not  issue  the 
final  rule  until  the  Congress  had  had  an 
adequate  opportunity  to  review  the  issue. 
On  January  17.  1989,  and  on  January  20,  re- 
spectively. Deputy  Secretary  Dawson  and 
Secretary  Designate  Skinner,  by  letter  to 
me,  agreed  to  delay  further  action  on  the 
rulemaking.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  those  letters  be  included  in  the 
record  at  this  point. 

REASON  FOR  URGENCY 

On  April  3.  Secretary  Skinner  provided  me 
with  an  update  on  the  EAS  funding  dilem- 
ma. Briefly,  the  Secretary  advised  me  that, 
if  additional  funds  are  not  provided  by  June 
1.  with  an  EAS  termination  date  of  July  1, 
114  communities  would  lose  air  service.  This 
would  be  all  eligible  points  in  the  United 
States  except  for  Alaska  and  the  Pacific 
area. 

If  additional  funds  are  not  provided  by 
June  28,  with  an  EAS  termination  date  of 
July  28.  all  eligible  points  would  lose  service, 
reflecting  a  complete  shutdown  of  the  pro- 
gram. 


Secretary  Skinner  goes  on  to  say,  and  1 
quote: 

"As  you  know,  the  Department  cannot 
solve  this  problem  internally.  Appropriating 
additional  funds  or  transferring  funds  from 
other  accounts  requires  legislative  approval 
by  Congress.  I  continue  to  pledge  my  full  co- 
operation in  seeking  a  resolution  to  this  im- 
portant issue." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Secretary 
Skinner's  letter  be  included  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  provision  in  the  supplemental 
bill.  In  fact,  39  Members  have  indicated 
their  support  for  this  program  either  direct- 
ly to  me  or  to  the  distinguished  Subcommit- 
tee Chairman,  Senator  Lautenberg. 

I  know  that  he  joins  me  in  urging  passage 
of  this  supplemental,  including  this  provi- 
sion. 

But  the  amount  included  in  the  fiscal  year 
1989  Appropriations  Bill.  $25  million,  is  in- 
sufficient to  subsidize  the  existing  155  com- 
munities at  the  allowable  current  level  rate. 
So,  to  prevent  disruption  of  service  to  those 
communities,  or  to  prevent  total  elimination 
of  service  to  a  selected  number  of  communi- 
ties, this  supplemental  is  necessary. 

Subsidized  Essential  Air  Service 
Communities 

ALASKA— Atka-Akhiok,  Alitak,  Amook 
Bay.  Karluk,  Kitoi  Bay,  Moser  Bay,  Old 
Harbor.  Olga  Bay,  Ouzinkie,  Parks,  Port 
Bailey,  Port  Lions,  Port  Williams,  Uganik, 
Seal  Bay.  Terror  Bay,  West  Point,  Zachar 
Bay:  Boswell  Bay,  Cape  Yakataga,  Central, 
Chisana.  Circle,  Cordova.  Gustavus,  Icy 
Bay,  Ivanoff  Bay.  May  Creek,  McCarthy, 
Nikolski,  Nyac,  Perryville.  Petersburg,  Port 
Heiden,  Sand  Point,  Seward,  St.  George. 
Wrangell,  Yakutat,  19  Kodiak  Island  Points. 

ALABAMA— Anniston,  Gadsden. 

ARIZONA— Kingman,  Page,  Winslow. 

ARKANSAS— Camden,  El  Dorado,  Harri- 
son, Hot  Springs.  Jonesboro. 

CALIFORNIA— Blythe,  Crescent  City, 
Merced. 

COLORADO— Alsmosa,  Cortez,  Lamar. 

GEORGIA— Athens,  Moultrie-Thomas- 
ville. 

ILLINOIS-Mt.  Vernon.  Sterling-Rock 
Palls. 

INDIANA— Elkhart,  Kokomo-Logansport- 
Peru,  Terre  Haute. 

IOWA— Clinton.  Ottumwa. 

KANSAS— Dodge  City.  Garden  City, 
Goodland.  Great  Bend,  Hays,  Hutchinson, 
Independence-Parsons-Coffeyville,  Liberal- 
Guymon. 

KENTUCKY-Owensboro. 

MAINE— Lewiston- Auburn. 

MASSACHUSETTS-New  Bedford. 

MICHIGAN-Alpena,  Battle  Creek, 
Benton  Harbor-St.  Joseph,  Iron  Mountain, 
Ironwood,  Jackson,  Manistee,  Menominee- 
Marinette,  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 

MINNESOTA— Fairmont,  Mankato,  Wor- 
thington. 

MISSOURI-Ft.  Leonard  Wood,  Kirks- 
ville. 

MONTANA— Glasgow,  Glendive.  Havre. 
Lewistown,  Miles  City,  Sidney.  Wolf  Point. 

NEBRASKA— Alliance,  Chadron,  Colum- 
bus, Grand  Island,  Hastings,  Kearney, 
McCook,  Norfolk,  North  Platte,  Scottsbluff. 
Sidney. 

NEVADA-Ely. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE-Laconia. 

NEW  JERSEY-Cape  May. 

NEW  MEXICO-Alamogordo.  Clovis, 
Hobbs,  Santa  Fe,  Silver  City-Hurley- 
Deming. 


NEW  YORK— Massena.  Ogdensburg, 
Plattsburgh,  Saranac  Lake,  Watertown. 

NORTH  CAROLINA-Rocky  Mount- 
Wilson,  Winston-Salem. 

NORTH  DAKOTA-Devils  Lake,  James- 
town, Williston. 

NORTHERN  MARIANAS-Rota. 

OHIO-Mansfield. 

OKLAHOMA— Enid,  McAlester,  Ponca 
City. 

OREGON-Salem. 

PENNSYLVANIA-Franklin-Oil  City. 

PUERTO  RICO-Ponce. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA-Brookings.  Huron. 
Mitchell,  Pierre,  Yankton. 

TENNESSEE-Clarksville-Ft.  Campbell, 
Hopkinsville. 

TEXAS— Brownwood.  Paris,  Temple. 

UTAH-Cedar  City,  Moab,  Vernal. 

VERMONT-Montpelier. 

VIRGINIA— Danville,  Hot  Springs. 

WASHINGTON-Moses  Lake-Ephrata. 

WEST  VIRGINIA-Beckley,  Princeton- 
Bluefield.  Clarksburg-Fairmont,  Elkins, 
Morgantown. 

WISCONSIN-Beloit-Janesville,  Man- 

itowoc. 

WYOMING-Worland. 

Mr,  BYRD.  The  bill  also  includes 
$100  million  requested  by  the  adminis- 
tration for  immigration  and  refugee 
assistance  in  order  to  respond  to  an 
unanticipated  increase  in  the  number 
of  Soviet  refugees  being  permitted  to 
leave  that  country. 

Title  II  of  the  bill  contains  urgent 
supplemental  appropriations  for  vari- 
ous programs.  The  budget  authority 
for  these  appropriations  is  offset  in 
full  by  transfers  among  appropriation 
accounts. 

The  largest  appropriation  in  title  II 
provides  for  the  transfer  of  $120  mil- 
lion requested  by  the  administration 
for  peacekeeping  operations.  These 
funds  are  to  be  used  for  new  interna- 
tional peacekeeping  activities  in  Af- 
ghanistan, the  Persian  Gulf,  South 
Africa,  and  other  areas  of  conflict. 

In  keeping  with  the  1987  budget 
summit  agreement,  the  committee  has 
been  careful  to  limit  the  funding  in 
this  bill  to  programs  which  are  in  dire 
need  of  additional  funds  in  fiscal  year 
1989.  The  urgent  items  have  been 
funded  through  transfers  and  83  per- 
cent of  the  funding  of  the  bill,  $2.82 
billion,  is  for  mandatory  programs 
which  are  beyond  the  committee's 
ability  to  control. 

As  Members  of  the  Senate  are 
aware,  the  House  bill  would  provide  an 
additional  $822  million  for  various 
agencies  involved  in  the  war  on  drugs. 
Whether  to  include  additional  drug 
funding  in  this  measure  was  a  very 
contentious  issue  in  the  House.  The 
administration  has  taken  the  position 
that  the  appropriations  in  this  meas- 
ure should  be  limited  to  programs  that 
are  in  dire  need  of  additional  funds 
now. 

Mr.  Darman,  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
has  provided  information  to  the  com- 
mittee which  shows  that,  of  the 
$5,232,400,000  in  drug  funding  already 
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appropriated  in  fiscal  year  1989,  ap- 
proximately 56  percent,  more  than 
half,  was  unobligated  as  of  March  31, 
1989.  Since  it  is  clear  that  the  agencies 
involved  in  the  war  on  drugs  will  not 
run  out  of  funding  between  now  and 
September  30.  and  since  the  fiscal  year 
1990  budget  contains  $6  billion  more 
for  drug  funding.  Mr.  Darman  has  in- 
dicated that  he  will  recommend  a  veto 
of  this  supplemental  if  the  drug  fund- 
ing in  the  House  bill  is  not  removed. 

The  committee  recommends  deletion 
of  the  drug  funding  from  H.R.  2072.  I 
am  just  as  strong  a  supporter  of  the 
war  on  drugs  as  any  Senator.  Nobody 
in  this  Senate  takes  a  back  seat  to  any 
other  Senator  in  this  matter.  There  is 
no  back  seat.  Every  Senator  is  on  the 
front  line.  Every  Senator  is  on  the 
front  seat,  and  we  are  all  just  as  inter- 
ested as  anyone  could  possibly  be  in 
dealing  with  this  serious  problem.  But 
this  is  not  the  place  to  provide  more 
drug  funding. 

We  passed  a  $1  billion  drug  act  sup- 
plemental in  November  of  last  year. 
Those  funds,  plus  the  $4.3  billion  in 
drug  funding  provided  in  the  regular 
fiscal  year  1989  appropriation  bills,  are 
sufficient  to  carry  these  programs 
through  September  30.  In  a  matter  of 
weeks,  we  will  have  fiscal  year  1990  ap- 
propriations bills  before  the  Senate. 

In  a  matter  of  weeks  we  will  have 
completed  our  hearings  with  the  de- 
partments and  agencies  involved  in 
the  war  on  drugs.  We  will  then  be  able 
to  recommend  to  the  Senate  where  to 
put  the  $8  billion  that  has  been  re- 
quested for  fiscal  year  1990  for  the 
war  on  drugs  so  that  it  will  do  the 
most  good. 

We  need  to  get  the  supplemental  bill 
through  the  Senate,  we  need  to  get  it 
through  today,  and  through  confer- 
ence with  the  House  so  that  it  can  be 
signed  into  law  as  quickly  as  possible. 
Many  of  the  programs  for  which  fund- 
ing is  provided  in  this  bill  are  out  of 
funds. 

The  VA  essential  services— I  have  al- 
ready addressed  that  problem.  Food 
stamps,  payments  to  States  for  foster 
care  and  adoption,  guaranteed  student 
loans,  firefighting  cost  reimburse- 
ments—these programs  carmot  wait 
any  longer  for  Congress  to  complete 
action  on  this  bill. 

I  urge  Senators  to  support  the  com- 
mittee bill,  to  limit  their  amendments 
to  those  that  require  immediate  atten- 
tion in  the  context  of  the  bipartisan 
budget  agreement  of  November  1987. 

Mr.  President,  that  completes  my 
statement  at  this  point.  I  want  to 
thank  my  very  distinguished  colleague 
and  esteemed  friend.  Senator  Mark 
Hatfield,  the  ranking  member  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  for  his  un- 
swerving support  throughout  the  de- 
liberations on  this  bill,  and  without 
which  support  the  bill  could  not  have 
been  marked  up  on  yesterday.  The 
markup  could  not  have  been  complet- 


ed and  the  bill  could  not  have  been 
kept  clean  in  a  way  that  will  avoid 
Presidential  veto. 

I  now  yield  the  floor,  for  Senator 
Hatfield's  statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  first 
I  would  like  to  express  my  deep  appre- 
ciation for  the  privilege  of  working 
with  Senator  Byrd.  our  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee.  He 
dealt  with  this  bill  in  total  fairness, 
recognizing  the  role  of  the  minority, 
and  being  fair  and  equitable  in  all  of 
his  handling  of  this  committee.  I 
might  say  to  Senator  Byrd  it  is  a  great 
pleasure  always  to  work  with  a  true 
professional. 

Mr.  President,  the  chairman  of  our 
conmiittee.  Senator  Byrd.  has  summa- 
rized the  appropriations  bill  very  well, 
and  I  will  not  take  the  time  of  the 
Senate  by  adding  to  those  remarks  at 
any  length.  I  would  like  to  emphasize 
a  couple  of  points. 

First,  most  of  the  funds  recommend- 
ed in  this  bill  are  for  mandatory  pro- 
grams such  as  food  stamps,  unemploy- 
ment benefits,  guaranteed  student 
loans  and  veterans  compensation  and 
pensions.  The  amounts  recommended 
for  these  programs  total  $2.8  billion. 
This  additional  spending  in  fiscal  year 
1989  has  already  been  calculated  into 
the  1989  deficit  estimate. 

For  the  discretionary  programs,  the 
committee  is  recommending  a  total  of 
$563  million  in  budget  authority,  and 
the  largest  component  of  that  total  is 
$340  million  for  veterans  medical  care 
and  $100  million  for  immigration  and 
refugee  assistance. 

We  believe  we  have  brought  a  re- 
sponsible bill  to  the  Senate.  We  have 
the  administration's  support,  and  I 
hope  that  we  can  move  this  bill 
through  the  Senate  quickly  so  that  we 
can  provide  the  necessary  funding  for 
these  several  very  important  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  quote 
from  the  statement  made  by  the  ad- 
ministration to  Senator  Byrd.  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  and  Representative 
Whitten,  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee.  I  would 
like  to  cite  two  of  the  sentences  indi- 
cating their  support: 

"The  Senate  committee  bill  is  clear- 
ly a  major  improvement  compared  to 
the  House-passed  bill." 

That  indicates  one  statement.  The 
other  statement  is,  "We  can  support 
moving  the  committee  bill  forward  to 
conference." 

Mr.  President,  that  also  indicates 
that  we  are  going  to  have  to  have  the 
administration's  support  for  this  bill 
initially  and  through  the  process  of  a 
budget  waiver  and  to  the  conference. 
We  have  that  support.  They  have  indi- 
cated they  would  not  object  to  the 
budget  waiver  in  order  to  be  able  to 


lay  this  bill  before  the  Senate,  and 
they  have  indicated,  of  course,  their 
preference  for  this  bill  over  the  House- 
passed  bill. 

With  that  kind  of  momentum,  Mr. 
President,  I  urge  my  colleagues  on  the 
Republican  side  of  the  aisle  to  exercise 
great  restraint  and  discipline  in  mat- 
ters relating  to  any  amendments  they 
would  add  to  this  bill. 

As  I  indicated,  the  chairman  and  the 
full  Appropriations  Committee  in  a 
very  bipartisan  way  had  overwhelming 
support  for  a  very  important  change 
in  this  bill  to  reject  that  upon  a 
motion  made  by  the  chairman  to  table 
the  amendment  to  reject  the  amend- 
ment on  the  basis  that  we  ought  to 
keep  this  bill  as  closely  to  this  form  as 
we  can  because  of  the  necessity  of 
funding  these  programs  of  the  great 
concerns  those  recipients  and  those 
administrators  have  in  giving  these 
moneys  out  to  those  who  have  by  law, 
who  have  earned,  or  who  have  eligibil- 
ity for  these  programs.  So  again  I  urge 
the  Republican  Members  to  recognize 
the  importance  of  moving  this  bill  rap- 
idly and  to  exercise  that  self-restraint. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  urge  also  the 
consideration  on  the  important 
amendments  the  Members  of  my  party 
might  have  that  we  will  be  reporting 
the  fiscal  year  1990  bills  probably 
about  the  first  of  July  or  the  latter 
part  of  June  so  that  we  have  these  ve- 
hicles coming  down  the  track  to  con- 
sider these  important  amendments 
that  I  know  many  of  my  colleagues 
have  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  I  think 
that  again  it  recognizes  the  expedi- 
tious manner  in  which  the  chairman 
has  been  handling  the  appropriations 
process  to  be  able  to  report  this  to  the 
floor  that  these  fiscal  year  1990  bills 
will  be  coming  to  the  floor  in  the  next 
few  weeks  so  that  any  amendments 
Members  might  have  that  are  worthy 
I  am  sure  of  consideration,  you  will 
have  these  vehicles  coming  down  the 
trax:k  on  which  you  can  offer  and  have 
those  amendments  considered.  Please 
let  us  restrain  the  offering  of  the 
amendments  at  this  time  on  this  par- 
ticular bill. 
Mr.  BYRD  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT 
AGREEMENT 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Budget  Act 
points  of  order  be  waived  on  H.R.  2072 
as  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  any  motion, 
the  effect  of  which,  if  adopted,  would 
be  to  prevent  the  striking  of  the 
House  language  or  any  part  thereof  in 
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chapter  1  of  title  I  of  the  House  bill, 
be  subject  to  any  points  of  order  au- 
thorized in  titles  III  and  IV  of  the 
Budget  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  commit- 
tee amendments  be  agreed  to  en  bloc, 
with  the  exception  of  the  following: 
the  amendment  on  page  12,  line  14, 
through  page  14,  line  24;  and  on  page 
52,  line  18,  through  page  54,  line  4;  and 
on  page  28,  line  19.  through  page  31, 
line  16;  and  that  the  bill  as  thus 
amendeid  be  considered  as  original  text 
for  the  purposes  of  further  amend- 
ment; and  provided  further  that  no 
points  of  order  would  have  been 
waived. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  three 
requests  have  been  granted,  have  they 
not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  three  requests? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  withdraw  the  ob- 
jection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to,  with  the  exception  of  the 
committee  amendment  on  page  12, 
line  14,  through  page  14,  line  24;  the 
committee  amendment  on  page  52, 
line  18,  through  page  54,  line  4,  and 
the  committee  amendment  on  page  28, 
line  19,  through  page  31,  line  16. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  bill  is 
open  to  amendment,  and  I  am  not 
going  to  press  right  at  the  moment. 
But  I  want  to  say  to  all  Senators  that 
it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  various 
agencies  and  programs  that  this  bill  be 
processed  today.  There  will  be  a  time 
during  the  day  when  there  can  be  no 
votes  for  reasons  already  stated  by  the 
distinguished  majority  leader. 

So  I  urge  Senators  to  come  to  the 
floor  if  they  are  going  to  offer  amend- 
ments, and  to  call  them  up. 


WAIVER  OF  PASTORE  RULE 

Mr.  BYRD.  At  this  point,  I  under- 
stand Mr.  Grassley  has  some  nonger- 
mane  matter  that  he  wishes  to  ad- 
dress. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Pastore  rule  be  waived  for  that 
purpose  for  Mr.  Grassley. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UMI 


CLAUDE  PEPPER 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  first 
of  all.  I  want  to  thank  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia,  the  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  for  al- 
lowing me  to  take  the  floor  at  this 
moment    to    make    some    comments 


about  Claude  Pepper,  to  recognize  this 
great  American,  and  to  say  that  with 
the  death  of  Claude  Pepper  the  coun- 
try and  the  Congress  lost  a  great 
champion  of  retired  people  and  a 
splendid  exemplar  of  a  career  in  public 
service  and  devotion  to  the  public 
good. 

Senator  Pepper— of  course,  for  the 
last  30  years.  Congressman  Pepper- 
was  a  charter  member  of  the  House 
Select  Committee  on  Aging.  That  com- 
mittee was  started  in  1975,  my  first 
year  in  the  Congress,  and  Senator 
Pepper  became  its  second  chairman. 

Under  his  leadership,  the  Select 
Committee  on  Aging  was  a  pathfinder, 
identifying,  investigating,  bringing  to 
congressional  and  public  attention, 
and,  finally,  legislating  solutions  to 
many  of  the  most  important  problems 
encountered  by  older  people.  I  think  it 
is  fair  to  say  that  the  committee  came 
into  its  own  as  a  force  for  many  im- 
provements in  national  policy  concern- 
ing older  citizens  under  Congressman 
Pepper's  leadership. 

Claude  Pepper  was  in  the  forefront 
of  nursing  home  reform,  the  develop- 
ment of  Medicare  and  Medicaid,  the 
inception  and  subsequent  development 
of  Older  American  Act  programs,  and 
the  efforts  in  1983  to  save  the  Social 
Security  Program  from  bankruptcy. 

In  recent  years  Congressman  Pepper 
fought  hard  to  initiate  a  program  to 
protect  older  Americans  from  the  dev- 
astating consequences  of  chronic  ill- 
ness. I  had  the  great  and  good  fortune 
to  serve  with  Congressman  Pepper  on 
the  Select  Committee  on  Aging  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  its  in- 
ception in  1975.  I  was  on  that  commit- 
tee until  I  left  the  House  in  1980. 

I  was  doubly  fortunate  to  serve  as 
the  ranking  minority  meml)er  of  that 
committee  during  Congressman  Pep- 
per's tenure  as  chairman.  I  can  say 
from  direct  experience  that  it  was 
always  a  tremendous  pleasure  to  work 
with  Senator  Pepper.  We  had  a  won- 
derful working  relationship  during  the 
years  that  he  was  chairman  and  I  was 
ranking  member.  Although  we  dif- 
fered in  political  philosphy,  partisan- 
ship was  never  a  factor  between  us. 

He  was  always  solicitous  of  the 
needs  of  older  people  in  Iowa,  and  was 
instrumental  in  assuring  that  the  spe- 
cial committee  held  hearings  in  my 
State.  Over  the  years,  I  came  to  be 
charmed  by  his  personal  grace,  his 
thoughtfulness,  his  intelligence  and  by 
his  marvelous  ability  to  move  people 
with  the  spoken  word.  Over  the  years 
of  our  colleagueship  on  this  commit- 
tee, I  developed  the  highest  respect 
and  personal  regard  for  him. 

He  continued  to  lead  the  way  on 
major  issues  until  almost  the  very  end. 
In  recent  months  he  has  been  chair- 
man of  what  has  come  to  be  called  the 
"Pepper  commission,"  a  body  estab- 
lished by  Congress  to  find  a  legislative 
solution  to  the  difficult  problems  of 


care  for  those  who  are  with  chronic  ill- 
ness and  those  who  are  without  medi- 
cal insurance.  It  is  to  this  Pepper  com- 
mission that  we  in  the  Congress  have 
been  looking  to  outline  solutions  to 
these  very  difficult  political  problems. 

The  last  time  I  saw  him  was  at  a 
recent  hearing  of  the  Senate  Special 
Committee  on  Aging  where  he  came  to 
testify.  This  was  just  a  few  weelts  ago 
at  which  time  he  testified  on  the 
abuses  on  board  and  care  homes  for 
older  people.  His  testimony  was  vin- 
tage Pepper,  well  researched,  elo- 
quent, forceful,  passionate,  and  in- 
fused with  moral  concern. 

His  death  draws  to  a  close  not  just  a 
career  in  advocacy  on  behalf  of  older 
citizens,  but  a  marvelous  career  in 
public  service,  a  career  that  can  stand 
as  an  example  of  everything  that 
public  service  can  be.  I  say  that 
whether  you  are  a  conservative  or  lib- 
eral. His  work  through  public  institu- 
tions to  accomplish  what  he  believed 
in  is  a  very  good  example  for  others  to 
follow. 

So  we  have  lost  a  marvelous  man 
and  public  servant.  And  I  will  be  one 
of  the  many  who  will  miss  him. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DIRE  EMERGENCY  SUPPLEMEN- 
TAL APPROPRIATIONS-FISCAL 
YEAR  1989 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
that  Senators  will  come  to  the  floor 
and  call  up  their  amendments,  if  they 
have  amendments.  If  they  have 
amendments,  I  suggest  that  they  alert 
us,  the  two  managers  of  the  bill,  quick- 
ly. If  they  do  not,  we  will  go  to  third 
reading.  So  I  urge  Senators  to  come 
over  and  offer  their  amendments. 

I  hope  that  our  Cloakrooms  will 
notify  Senators  to  the  effect  that  the 
two  managers  are  here  at  their  posts 
of  duty  and  we  are  ready  to  take  up 
amendments.  We  hope  we  will  not 
have  any,  but  Senators  have  a  right  to 
call  up  amendments.  But  they  do  not 
have  the  right  to  keep  the  Senate 
waiting  all  day.  Both  managers  will  be 
patient,  but  I  think  it  is  well  to  utter  a 
clear  warning  that  has  substance 
behind  it.  So  I  await  the  appearance  of 
Senators  and  so  does  my  distinguished 
colleague. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1 1 1 

(Purpose:  To  provide  for  additional  funding 
for  federal  prison  space) 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  be  advised  that  the  com- 
mittee amendment  is  now  pending. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
amendment  be  temporarily  laid  aside 
so  that  we  may  consider  the  amend- 
ment which  the  Senator  has  submit- 
ted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Specter]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
111. 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill  insert: 

DEPARTMENT  OP  DEFENSE 
Drug  Interdiction,  Defense 
Sec.    .  Of  the  funds  made  available  under 
this  heading  in  the  Department  of  Defense 
Appropriations  Act  of  1989,  Public  Law  100- 
463,  $70,000,000  is  hereby  rescinded. 
DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 
Federal  Prison  System 
buildings  and  facilities 
Sec.    .    For    an    additional    amount    for 
"Buildings   and   Facilities",   $70,000,000,   to 
remain  available  until  expended. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  constitutes  a  modest  real- 
location of  some  $70  million  from  the 
Department  of  Defense,  which  had 
been  appropriated  to  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  counterdrug  efforts. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment,  as 
stated,  would  be  to  make  this  $70  mil- 
lion available  at  this  time  for  use  in 
making  additional  prison  beds  avail- 
able. According  to  information  provid- 
ed by  Michael  Quinlan,  the  Director  of 
Prisons,  it  is  possible  to  take  existing 
military  bases  which  are  being  closed 
under  action  already  taken  by  the 
Congress  and  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  to  use  these  military 
bases,  in  a  reconstructed  way,  for 
prison  facilities,  for  as  little  as  $2,000  a 
bed  for  minimum  security,  with  that 
amount  varying  upward,  depending  on 
the  level  of  security  which  is  added  on 
the  reconditioning  of  the  military 
bases. 

Under  this  approach,  Mr.  President, 
$70  million  could  provide  for  as  many 
as  35,000  additional  prison  beds,  which 
could  be  of  substantial  assistance  in 


our  current  war  on  drugs  and  crime  in 
this  country. 

Mr.  President,  last  October  this  floor 
was  a  beehive  of  activity,  as  Senator 
after  Senator  took  the  floor  to  de- 
nounce the  problem  of  drugs  in  Amer- 
ica, to  rearticulate  a  declaration  of  war 
on  drugs,  and  to  authorize  the  expend- 
iture of  some  $2.7  billion.  Since  that 
blast  of  rhetoric  in  advance  of  last  No- 
vember's election,  I  submit,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, relatively  little  has  been  done  to 
move  forward  into  the  trenches,  to 
carry  out  this  war  on  drugs.  At  the 
present  time,  we  are  awaiting  a  report 
by  the  new  Director  of  Drug  Control, 
commonly  known  as  the  czar  and  he 
has  a  period  of  some  6  months  to 
submit  his  report,  and  I  do  not  chal- 
lenge in  any  way  the  need  for  that 
length  of  time  for  him  to  submit  his 
report. 

Mr.  President,  the  Congress  should 
not  be  idle  while  those  plans  are  being 
formulated  on  matters  where  we  know 
that  action  could  be  taken  of  great  sig- 
nificance. 

In  moving  some  $70  million  from  the 
$300  million  already  allocated  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  counter- 
drug  efforts,  this  amendment  would 
not  in  any  way  affect  the  Department 
of  Defense  on  its  primary  function  to 
defend  the  United  States. 

So  let  it  be  clear  at  the  outset  that 
this  is  no  way  takes  any  money  in  any 
way,  shape,  or  form  for  any  existing 
Department  of  Defense  effort.  In- 
stead, we  would  be  looking  to  a  small 
portion,  less  than  25  percent  of  the 
$300  million  already  appropriated  and 
in  the  hands  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, to  be  transferred  for  use  for  the 
prisons. 

The  $300  million  which  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  counterdrug  efforts  simply  stated 
is  not  being  used. 

There  were  mandates  for  specific 
plans  to  be  submitted  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  which  in  fact  have 
not  been  submitted  under  the  timeta- 
ble declared. 

Under  a  memorandum  prepared  by 
the  office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense,  Force  Management  and  Per- 
sonel,  dated  May  19.  1989,  there  is  a 
response  as  to  what  has  been  done 
with  the  $300  million  so  appropriated. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  document  be  made  a 
part  of  the  Record  in  full  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  this 
document  says  that  presently  obligat- 
ed to  date  the  Office  of  Secretary  of 
Defense  Comptroller  has  transferred 
$30,239  million  to  the  military  depart- 
ments to  support  State-level-enhanced 
National  Guard  operations. 

Then  there  is  a  continuation  as  to 
plans  for  expenditures  which  have  not 


yet  been  undertaken.  It  is  plain  on  the 
face  of  this  document  that  the  $300 
million  will  not  be  used  during  the 
course  of  fiscal  year  1989  to  carry  out 
the  direction  of  the  Congress  in  order- 
ing the  Department  of  Defense  to 
have  a  significant  participation  in  this 
war  on  drugs.  So,  in  effect,  in  reallo- 
cating or  reprogramming  $70  million 
we  would  not  only  not  be  affecting  any 
function  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense in  its  defense-related  duties;  we 
would  not  be  affecting  anything  the 
Department  of  Defense  is  doing  realis- 
tically viewed  to  carry  forward  its 
counterdrug  effort.  The  $70  million— 
really  more  than  the  $70  million,  but 
at  least  $70  million  is  sitting  fallow, 
not  being  used  for  any  purpose  what- 
soever. 

What  is  the  situation  on  the  prisons 
in  this  country?  The  prisons  are  in  a 
deplorable  condition. 

This  amendment  goes  toward  the  ad- 
ditional space  for  Federal  prisons,  and 
the  amendment  is  so  crafted  so  that 
we  do  not  run  into  the  problem  of  allo- 
cating this  prison  space  for  State 
courts  but  only  for  the  Federal  courts. 
After  it  is  constructed  and  put  into  op- 
eration, which  will  take  obviously 
some  time,  we  may  at  that  juncture 
take  another  look  to  see  precisely  how 
the  additional  prison  beds  will  be  allo- 
cated, but  there  is  ample  need  within 
the  Federal  prison  system  itself. 

As  of  January  1,  1989,  the  Federal 
prison  population  was  49,928  with  a 
capacity  of  29,112.  So  the  excess  was 
almost  21,000. 

Projecting  ahead  on  the  Federal 
prisons  to  1992,  there  will  be  a  popula- 
tion estimated  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  of  some  79,000.  So  with  present 
capacity  there  will  be  an  excess  popu- 
lation in  the  range  of  50,000,  which 
will  be  reduced  to  some  extent  by  addi- 
tional prison  construction  which  is 
currently  contemplated.  However, 
there  is  no  question  about  the  urgent 
need  in  the  Federal  prisons  today  for 
additional  space. 

It  may  be  that  the  Federal  prisons 
will  be  able  to  make  use  of  some  of 
this  space  for  State-related  needs. 
There  is  a  considerable  overlap  be- 
tween the  Federal  Government  and 
the  State  and  local  governments  on 
prison  space.  For  example,  in  the  Alle- 
gheny County  jail  there  are  quite  a 
number  of  spaces  which  are  currently 
being  taken  up  with  Federal  prisoners. 
The  same  situation  is  prevalent  in 
Philadelphia  County.  That  situation 
prevails  in  many  places  in  this  coun- 
try. So  if  we  make  available  Federal 
prison  spaces  and  Federal  prisoners 
occupy  them,  that  in  turn  would  re- 
lieve spaces  for  utilization  by  State 
systems  or  county  systems. 

Mr.  President,  the  situation  on  pris- 
ons in  this  country  today  is  generally 
deplorable:  45  of  the  50  States  are 
either    under   a   court    order   at    the 
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present  time  for  overpopulation  or  liti- 
gation is  pending.  Those  cases  are  en- 
trusted to  Federal  judges,  and  while 
we  characteristically  are  critical  of  the 
role  of  the  Federal  courts  in  taking 
over  so  many  operations  which  had 
heretofore  been  entrusted  to  State  or 
local  governments,  the  operations  of 
prison  systems,  the  operation  of 
school  systems,  it  is  a  legislative  re- 
sponsibility to  act  to  correct  the  situa- 
tion. I  submit.  Mr.  President,  that  this 
body,  the  U.S.  Senate,  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  Congress,  ought 
to  be  acting  in  a  constructive  way  to 
eliminate  prison  overcrowding  so  that 
it  will  not  be  necessary  for  the  Federal 
courts  to  intervene  in  this  line. 

Mr.  President,  the  result  of  prison 
overcrowding  in  this  country  today  re- 
sults in  the  release  of  some  20,000  pris- 
oners each  year  who  are  released  from 
jail  before  their  terms  are  completed. 
Those  inmates  who  are  released  pre- 
maturely then  go  back  onto  the 
streets,  and  the  records  are  plain 
about  recidivism,  the  commission  of 
repeated  offenses. 

In  1985.  in  19  States  alone  some 
18,617  irunates  were  released  in  ad- 
vance of  the  time  that  they  should 
have  spent  in  jail;  in  1984  from  14 
States  in  excess  of  17,000  prisoners; 
and  in  1983  from  some  15  States  in 
excess  of  21.000  prisoners. 

So  it  would  be  a  safe  estimate,  al- 
though statistics  are  not  available 
beyond  the  year  1985.  that  at  the 
present  time  conservatively  more  than 
50.00  inmates  are  being  released  each 
year  in  advance  of  the  time  schedule 
back  on  the  street  and  recidivism  is  a 
very,  very  common  trait. 
Mr.  ADAMS  assumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  a 
celebrated  case  was  noted  in  the  media 
a  few  weeks  ago  when  a  man  in  Little 
Rock,  AR,  was  convicted  of  murder  in 
the  first  degree,  sentenced  to  25  years 
in  jail  for  a  robbery-murder  in  a  park- 
ing lot  of  a  grocery  store  and  was  re- 
leased from  jail  because  of  the  absence 
of  jail  space. 

There  is  the  situation  right  here  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  I  noted  in 
the  intervening  moment,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Washington. 
Senator  Brock  Adams,  has  taken  the 
Chair  to  preside.  There  have  been  the 
recent  efforts  by  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Subcommittee,  which  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Washington 
now  chairs  and  which  this  Senator 
had  chaired,  which  the  Appropriations 
Committee  acted  on  just  yesterday  be- 
cause of  the  shortage  of  prison  space. 
Notwithstanding  the  congressional  ap- 
propriation back  in  1985.  many  things 
have  happened,  litigation  is  pending, 
and  not  a  spade  full  of  earth  has  been 
turned  in  an  effort  to  build  that 
prison.  Finally  the  Appropriations 
Committee  took  action  to  put  in  this 
supplemental  appropriation  bill  a  di- 
rection  that   construction   commence 


within  30  days  notwithstanding  the 
pending  challenge  on  historical  land- 
marks and  that  sort  of  consideration. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  possible  to  pick 
up  virtually  any  newspaper  any  day 
and  find  another  story  of  criminals  set 
loose  because  of  insufficient  jail  space. 
I  turn  at  this  time  to  the  Pittsburgh 
Post  Gazette  for  May  23.  1989.  and  I 
would  like  to  take  a  moment  of  the 
Senate's  time  to  read  four  paragraphs 
from  a  story  which  is  typical  in  Amer- 
ica today. 

The  title  is.  "Burglary  Suspect's  Re- 
lease From  Crowded  County  Jail 
Upsets  Police." 

It  look  Pittsburgh  police  months  and  a 
Crime  Stoppers  report  to  track  down  ac- 
cused burglar  Prank  Washington,  but  it 
took  only  two  days  for  him  to  return  to  the 
street  because  of  overcrowding  at  the  Alle- 
gheny County  jail. 

Police  had  been  searching  for  Washington 
since  January,  but  he  did  not  surrender 
even  after  television  and  newspaper  Crime 
Stoppers  reports  featured  him  March  30 
and  offered  a  reward  for  his  arrest,  police 
said. 

Detectives  tracked  him  to  a  Homewood 
bar  May  15  and  arrested  him  for  a  series  of 
burglaries  of  East  Hills  apartments  and 
homes  since  January.  Detectives  said  the 
suspect  told  them  he  was  'tired  of  running." 
Two  days  later.  Washington.  32,  of  Broad 
Street.  East  Liberty,  was  among  a  group  of 
inmates  released  from  the  county  jail  to 
comply  with  a  federal  court  order  limiting 
the  population  in  the  Ross  Street  lockup. 

The  Story  goes  on,  Mr.  President, 
but  that  is  the  flavor. 

Had  the  Allegheny  County  detention 
system  not  had  inmates  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  that  defendant 
Washington  would  not  have  been  re- 
leased. 

Mr.  President,  we  look  at  the  statis- 
tics frequently  in  trying  to  assess  the 
impact  of  crime,  and  they  really 
become  sort  of  like  telephone  numbers 
or  sort  of  like  the  Federal  budget— $1.1 
trillion.  But  the  evidence  is  plain  that 
career  criminals  in  this  country 
commit,  on  the  average,  more  than 
one  crime  a  day.  The  statistics  show  as 
many  as  700  crimes  a  day  committed 
by  career  criminals. 

As  of  October  1,  Mr.  President,  if  the 
President's  proposal  for  prison  con- 
stuction  goes  forward— and  we  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  it  will- 
there  will  be  an  additional  $1  billion 
available  for  prison  construction.  The 
$70  million  which  this  amendment 
would  take  from  the  Department  of 
Defense  drug-fighting  effort  could 
then  be  returned.  But  the  difficulty  is 
that  there  is  not  a  sufficient  sense  of 
urgency  in  this  body  or  in  the  Con- 
gress or  in  the  country  to  take  immedi- 
ate, effective  action  against  violent 
crime  and  against  the  drug  problem. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  were  to  advance 
by  120  days— this  is  June  1.  1989.  The 
next  year's  fiscal  budget  will  not  go 
into  effect  until  October  1,  1989.  That 
is  3  months,  or  120  days.  During  the 
course  of  120  days,  if  we  had  35,000  ad- 


ditional beds  to  confine  criminals,  and 
calculating  that  at  least  one  crime 
would  be  committed  a  day— which  is 
conservative— the  availability  of  35,000 
prison  beds  120  days  in  advance  would 
eliminate  4,200,000  crimes  in  this 
country.  That  is  4.200.000  incidences 
of  anguish,  of  suffering,  of  victims 
who  are  being  injured  by  criminal  ac- 
tivity. It  would  not  be  any  problem  for 
this  Congress  to  reallocate  at  this 
moment  $70  million  which  is  now  not 
being  used  and  to  strengthen  this  pro- 
gram against  drugs  and  crimes  to  show 
the  American  people  that  the  Con- 
gress does  more  than  pontificate  and 
talk  about  the  problem.  And  that  is 
why.  Mr.  President.  I  am  offering  this 
modest  reallocation. 

The  House  of  Representatives  have 
placed  in  their  version  of  the  supple- 
mental appropriations  some  $822  mil- 
lion additionally  to  fight  the  war  on 
drugs.  It  may  be  that  in  the  course  of 
a  conference  there  will  be  some  give 
and  take  between  the  House  and 
Senate.  Maybe  the  figure  will  be  cut  in 
half  to  $400  million.  Perhaps  if  the 
Senate  had  a  reallocation  of  some  $70 
million,  as  this  amendment  proposes, 
it  would  provide  some  basis  for  a  com- 
promise. So  there  could  be  some  utili- 
ty even  from  the  negotiating  session  in 
conference  to  have  this  kind  of  an 
amendment  in  the  Senate  bill. 

I  thank  the  Chair  and  yield  the 
floor. 

Exhibit  1 

The  Office  of  the  Assistant 

Secretary  of  Defense. 
Washington.  DC.  May  19.  1989. 
Memorandum:  For  Defense,  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee. 
Subject:  $300  Million  for  DOD  Counterdrug 
Efforts. 

Betsy  Phillips  from  the  HAC  staff  called 
me  on  17  May  1989  to  request  information 
of  DODs  use  of  the  FY  1989  $300  million 
authorized  and  appropriated  for  DOD's  new 
counterdrug  efforts.  The  following  brief 
analysis  focuses  on  each  point  she  addressed 
and  is  provided  for  your  information. 

1.  Presently  obligated.  To  date,  the  OSD 
Comptroller  has  transferred  $30,239  million 
to  the  Military  Department  to  support 
state-level  enhanced  National  Guard  oper- 
ations. Few  funds  have  actually  been  obli- 
gated. 

2.  Plans  for  spending  the  remainder. 

a.  $10  million  to  the  states  for  additional 
enhanced  National  Guard  support. 

b.  $60  million  for  acquisition  of  communi- 
cations equipments  to  support  the  integra- 
tion of  command,  control,  communications 
and  technical,  assets  dedicated  to  drug 
interdiction  into  an  effective  communica- 
tions network.  This  effort  builds  on  imple- 
mentation of  the  approved  National  Tele- 
communications Master  Plan  and  Drug  En- 
forcement and  supports  civilian  law  enforce- 
ment agencies. 

c.  $100  million  will  be  used  for  sensor  sup- 
port. This  includes  the  acquisition  of  sea 
and  land  based  aerostats,  deployable  radar 
support,  aerostat  relocation,  and  a  small 
sea-based  depolyable  aerostat. 

d.  $39.0  million  will  be  used  to  enhance 
and  ensure  fundamental  military  communi- 
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cations connectivity  to  initiate  networks  be- 
tween sensors,  intelligence  sources,  fusion 
centers  (target  and  tailored  intelligence  sup- 
port), and  law  enforcement  command  nodes 
in  order  to  perform  DODs  detection  and 
monitoring  role. 

e.  $17.0  million  to  cover  costs  associated 
with  startup  costs  for  the  fusion  centers. 
This  includes  administrative  costs,  tempo- 
rary duty  and  travel  costs  for  personnel,  fa- 
cility security  and  other  basic  costs. 

f.  $19.0  million  to  upgrade  baseline  ADP 
capability  at  fusion  centers  to  process  data 
and  support  analysts. 

g.  $18.0  million  to  increase  operational 
flying  hours  and  steaming  days  in  support 
of  detection  and  monitoring  mission. 

h.  $7.0  million  for  various  miscellaneous 
costs  a«-ociated  with  DoD  activities  provid- 
ing nonprogrammed  or  budgeted  support  to 
the  detection  and  monitoring  mission. 
These  include  mapping  and  directing  special 
intelligence  support,  etc. 

3.  Schedule  for  obligating  the  balance.  On 
17  May  we  completed  a  full  program  review 
of  requirements  submitted  for  DoD's  coun- 
terdrug effort.  Tabulation  of  approved 
projects  will  be  completed  May  18.  1989,  but 
are  summarized  in  paragraph  two  above.  We 
plan  to  accomplish  transfer  of  the  oper- 
ations and  maintenance  monies  in  June. 
Documents  to  support  the  required  repro- 
gramming  of  necessary  funds  to  procure- 
ment should  reach  the  Congressional  De- 
fense Committees  in  June. 

I  hope  the  foregoing  information  is  help- 
ful. See  also  the  related  attached  paper  de- 
veloped by  the  Defense  Comptrollers  staff 
for  Senator  D'Amato.  If  I  can  be  of  any  fur- 
ther assistance,  please  call  me  at  695-7805. 
Dale  H.  Ci^rk, 
Director,  Requirements.  Plans,  and 
Programs,  ODASD  (DP&EI. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  much  reluctance  that  I  rise  to 
speak  in  opposition  to  the  amendment 
proposed  by  my  friend  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  most  of  us 
recall  the  debates  we  have  conducted 
in  the  past  year  calling  upon  the  mili- 
tary, the  Defense  Department,  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  very  important  nation- 
al crusade  against  drugs.  And  it  is  no 
secret  that  many  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Military  Establishment  were  not  too 
keen  about  involving  themselves  be- 
cause this  was  not  "a  military  mis- 
sion." 

However,  the  will  of  the  Congress 
prevailed  and  we  did  establish  a  na- 
tional policy  that  this  battle  against 
drugs  was  not  limited  to  one  agency, 
or  two  agencies,  but  it  was  a  battle 
that  involved  all  agencies  and  all  peo- 
ples. 

Accordingly,  the  Congress  adopted 
an  amendment  initiated  by  one  of  our 
colleagues.  Senator  Stevens,  of 
Alaska,  and  we  appropriated  the  sum 
of  $300  million  to  that  end.  When  we 
appropriated  this  sum,  we  also  put  re- 
strictions on  it.  For  example,  $40  mil- 
lion was  earmarked  for  the  National 
Guard. 

Together  with  the  fact  that  we  just 
greeted  a  new  administration,  a  new 
President,  and  a  new  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, who  just  came  on  board  a  few 
weeks  ago,  I  do  not  think  that  this 


Congress  can  expect  this  new  adminis- 
tration to  come  forth  immediately 
with  a  comprehensive  plan  to  engage 
the  military  in  the  war  on  drugs. 

But,  as  all  of  us  know,  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  has,  despite  all  of  the 
workload  he  has,  come  forth  with  a 
plan.  He  has  submitted  that  plan  in 
writing  to  us.  He  has  shared  with  us 
the  way  he  intends  to  spend  the 
money  in  specific  sums. 

What  I  am  trying  to  say  is  that  this 
amendment  will  negate  the  progress 
Congress  has  made  in,  yes,  forcing 
DOD  to  take  on  an  active  role  in  this 
war  against  drugs.  It  will,  in  effect, 
take  Defense  off  the  hook.  And  the 
question  is,  is  that  what  we  want  to 
do? 

I  think  it  is  important  to  note  that 
this  is  in  clear  violation  of  a  budget 
summit  agreement  that  was  entered 
into  by  all  Members  of  the  Congress, 
House  and  Senate,  together  with  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  And  I 
am  pleased  to  learn  that  our  leader, 
the  chairman  of  this  committee,  is 
looking  into  the  possibility  of  posing  a 
point  of  order  to  that  effect. 

The  agreement  that  was  reached 
was  not  easily  reached.  It  involved 
weeks  and  weeks  of  negotiating  to 
come  up  with  this.  And  a  clear  item  in 
this  negotiation  was  that  none  of  the 
funds  that  were  set  aside  for  defense 
will  be  taken  away  to  be  used  for  non- 
defense  purposes  unless,  naturally,  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States  should 
concur. 

I  would  prefer  that  we  give  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  an  opportunity 
to  show  itself;  to  give  our  new  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  an  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  crusade  against  drugs 
as  he  wishes  to  do. 

If  I  may  at  this  juncture,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  letter  dated  May  30,  1989, 
from  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the 
Honorable  Dick  Cheney,  in  which  he 
sets  forth  his  position  on  this  amend- 
ment, together  with  the  manner  in 
which  he  proposes  to  spend  the 
amounts  that  were  appropriated.  I  just 
hope  that  this  Senate  will,  at  the  ap- 
propriate time,  vote  down  this  amend- 
ment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Secretary  of  Defense, 
Washington,  DC,  May  30.  1989. 
Hon.  Robert  C.  Byrd, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  understand  that  an 
amendment  may  be  offered  in  committee  to 
the  FY  '89  supplemental  appropriations  bill 
(H.R.  2072)  to  cut  funds  previously  appro- 
priated to  the  Department  of  Defense  in  the 
FY'89  Defense  Appropriations  Act  to  fight 
the  battle  against  illegal  drugs.  The  amend- 
ment would  transfer  the  funds  to  domestic 
anti-drug  accounts.  The  Administration 
strongly  opposes  the  amendment. 


The  FY"89  Defense  Appropriations  Act 
provided  $300  million  for  Department  of  De- 
fense operating  costs  for  the  detection  and 
monitoring  of  aerial  and  maritime  transit  of 
illegal  drugs  into  the  United  States.  The  De- 
partment plans  to  allocate  these  funds  as 
follows:  (1)  $40  million  for  National  Guard 
support  to  law  enforcement  agencies.  (2)  $60 
million  for  secure  communications  equip- 
ment to  defeat  drug  smugglers'  monitoring 
of  law  enforcement  operations,  and  (3)  $200 
million  to  procure  and  operate  surveillance 
and  monitoring  equipment,  such  as  aerostat 
radars. 

The  Congress  has  long  urged  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  take  a  more  active  role 
in  the  fight  against  drugs.  In  the  two 
months  since  I  became  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, we  have  created  a  DOD  Coordinator 
for  Drug  Enforcement  Policy  and  Support 
and  have  prepared  and  begun  to  execute 
plans  to  make  effective  use  of  the  $300  mil- 
lion. It  will  be  difficult  for  me  to  make  sub- 
stantial progress  in  strengthening  DOD's 
role  in  the  battle  against  drugs  if  the 
amendment  is  adopted  to  strip  DOD  of  the 
resources  programmed  in  FY'89  for  the  De- 
partment's increased  anti-drug  effort. 

I  would  note  also  that  the  proposed 
amendment  violates  the  November  1987  bi- 
partisan budget  agreement  by  shifting 
funds  from  defense  discretionary  accounts 
to  domestic  discretionary  accounts.  Since 
success  in  Federal  budgeting  has  come  to 
depend  upon  the  ability  of  the  Administra- 
tion and  the  joint  congressional  leadership 
to  reach  and  enforce  budget  agreements.  I 
would  urge  that  your  committee  adhere  to 
the  agreement  and  reject  the  amendment. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
advises  that  adoption  of  the  amendment 
would  not  be  in  accord  with  the  President's 
program. 

Sincerely, 

Dick  Cheney. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  on  behalf  of  our  subcommittee, 
the  Subcommittee  of  Commerce,  Jus- 
tice, State,  the  Judiciary,  and  Related 
Agencies  of  our  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, and  I  will  be  supporting  our 
distinguished  chairman  who  will  bring 
us  right  to  the  issue  with  respect  to 
the  budget  rules  and  requirement, 
302(f),  that  this  amendment  violates 
the  Budget  Act. 

I  think,  however,  that  in  voting  my 
colleagues  should  understand,  really, 
what  is  at  issue  here.  That  is,  we  are 
trying  our  dead-level  best  to  alleviate 
overcrowding  in  the  Federal  prison 
system.  The  Congress  itself  has  not 
been  in  any  way  derelict;  on  the  con- 
trary, with  restricted  funding  avail- 
ability we  have  been  doing  our  best  to 
provide,  increase  and  expand  Federal 
prison  capacity.  And  it  should  be 
noted  this  is  not  a  new  idea— in  our 
subcommittee  we  have  been  taking  nu- 
merous Federal  facilities.  Army,  Air 
Force  facilities  and  otherwise,  and 
turning  them  into  Federal  minimum 
security  prison  camps. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Hawaii  will  re- 
member here  some  few  years  ago 
when  we  had  the  Olympics  at  Lake 
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Placid.  As  soon  as  the  Olympics  left 
the  field  of  contest,  we  put  bars  in  the 
windows  and  made  it  a  Federal  correc- 
tional facility.  We  have  been  grabbing, 
and  grabbing  anywhere  we  can  to  find 
space  to  house  Federal  prisoners.  And 
yet,  we  are  still  behind  and  more  par- 
ticularly we  are  behind  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  home  State  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  who  proposes 
this  amendment  for  State  prisoners. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  clarify  the 
situation  with  regard  to  State  and 
Federal  prison  overcrowding  and  the 
intent  of  the  amendment  now  before 
the  Senate.  Because,  earlier  this  year, 
during  consideration  of  the  fiscal  year 
1990  budget  resolution  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  we  voted  97  to  1  on  a  simi- 
lar amendment  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Pennsylvania.  I 
was  the  one  dissenting  vote.  Coming  to 
the  floor,  I  was  prepared  to  join  the  97 
because  I  had  been  watching  on  the 
television,  intermittently  with  differ- 
ent disturbances,  as  we  do,  trying  to  do 
our  work  and  keep  up  with  floor 
action.  I  remember  specifically  our  dis- 
tinguished former  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee  and  at  one  time  my 
ranking  colleague  when  I  was  chair- 
man. Senator  Domenici,  of  New 
Mexico,  saying  that  States  should  take 
care  of  State  prison  facilities  and  the 
Federal  Government  should  take  care 
of  Federal  prison  facilities. 

I  said:  Here  is  our  leader  for  prison 
facilities.  Senator  Specter,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  he  is  trying  to  get  us  more 
Federal  facilities.  And  I  am  for  that. 

But  when  I  came  to  the  floor,  I 
asked  for  the  distinguished  sponsor, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania. He  said,  no,  these  are  to 
house  State  prisoners.  I  am  confident 
the  colleagues  in  their  vote  thought 
they  were  voting  for  Federal  prisoners 
and  not  State  prisoners.  And,  in  fact, 
if  you  look  at  the  amendment,  of  the 
face  of  it,  you  cannot  tell  that  the 
intent  was  to  provide  for  State  prison 
beds.  Yet,  with  my  legal  analysis;  it 
has  got  to  be  for  Federal  prisoners  be- 
cause there  is  no  authority  for  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons  to  provide 
for  State  prisoners.  We  have  no  au- 
thorization for  that. 

But  yesterday,  when  we  discussed 
this  point  at  the  full  meeting  of  our 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee,  our 
distinguished  colleague  from  Pennsyl- 
vania acknowledged  that  the  funds 
were  for  State  prisoners.  And  I  am 
t>ack  to  my  original  point.  Like  Kansas 
City,  or  as  the  Budget  Act  permits,  we 
have  gone  as  far  as  we  can  go. 

The  record  will  show  that  we  have 
projections  for  83.500  inmates  at  a 
minimum.  Yet.  the  U.S.  Sentencing 
Commission  estimates  that  could  be  as 
much  as  125,000  inmates  by  1995.  At 
the  present  moment,  I  have  just 
gotten  the  figure  from  the  Bureau  of 
Prisons  this  morning.  On  June  1,  1989, 
we  have  a  Federal  prison  population  of 


48,451  inmates.  But  the  capacity.  Sen- 
ator, for  these  prisoners,  is  for  38,360. 
So,  between  budget  constraints  on  the 
one  hand  and  Federal  judges  on  the 
other  hand— talk  about  cruel  and  in- 
humane punishment— we  are  157  per- 
cent overcrowded  at  the  Federal  level. 

Heaven's  above,  I  was  watching  our 
distinguished  Speaker  yesterday,  who 
said  "Have  I  made  mistakes?"  He  said. 
"Oh,  Lord."  Well,  I  have  the  same 
kind  of  feeling.  Have  we  provided  for 
prisoners?  Oh.  Lord.  We  have  provided 
for  them.  Not  enough  for  any  Senator, 
certainly  not  for  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina.  But  we  are  on  the 
right  road— we  are  headed  in  the  right 
direction.  Mr.  Quinlan,  the  Bureau's 
Director,  is  doing  an  outstanding  job. 
We  have  added  6.800  new  beds  since 
1981  and  we  have  under  construction 
right  now.  another  13.700  beds.  And 
F»resident  Bush  announced  on  May  15. 
just  2  weeks  ago.  $1  billion  in  new  con- 
struction. The  President's  new  initia- 
tive would  add  24.000  beds. 

So,  we  have  been  moving  forward  as 
fast  as  we  can.  And  yet,  do  you  know 
what?  The  States  are  way  better  off 
than  we  are  because  we  are  157  per- 
cent of  capacity  and  only  3  of  the  50 
States— California.  Montana,  and  Mas- 
sachusetts—are in  as  bad  shape  as  the 
Federal  Government.  So,  straight  to 
the  point,  we  are  going  to  look  at  the 
States  and  their  predicament,  they  are 
in  much  better  shape— 47  of  the  50 
States  are  in  way  better  shape  than 
the  Federal  prison  system. 

I  will  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  listing  of  the  prison  population, 
the  capacity  in  1988  and  design  capac- 
ity, be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
time,  together  with  a  letter  to  me 
from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice 
dated  June  1.  1989. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

STATE  PRISON  POPULATION,  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF 
CORRECTIONS.  APRIL  25. 1989 
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U.S.  Department  of  Justice, 
Office  of  Legislative  Affairs, 
Washington,  DC,  June  1.  1989. 
Hon.  Ernest  P.  Hollings. 
Chairman,    Subcommittee    on    the   Depart- 
ments of  Commerce,  Justice,  and  State, 
the    Judiciary,    and    Related    Agencies, 
Committee     on     Appropriations,      U.S. 
Senate,  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  administration 
strongly  objects  to  an  amendment  that  we 
understand   will   be   offered   on  Thursday, 
June    1,    to    the    1989    Supplemental    Bill, 
which  proposes  to  transfer  $70  million  from 
the  Department  of  Defense's  appropriations 
to    the    Department    of    Justices    Federal 
Prison  System's  Building  and  Facilities  ap- 
propriation. These  funds  would  be  targeted 
for  renovation  of  surplus  military  facilities 
and  their  conversion  to  the  use  as  prison  fa- 
cilities. Further,  it  is  the  administration's 
understanding  that  the  bedspace  thus  ac- 
quired  would   be   made   available   for   the 
housing  of  sentenced  State  prisoners. 

The  Administration  urges  you  to  consider 
the  following  points  during  floor  debate: 

1.  Movement  of  $70  million  from  the  de- 
fense to  the  domestic  discretionary  area  vio- 
lates the  Bipartisan  Budget  Agreement  of 
November  20,  1987  which  covers  fiscal  year 
1989. 

2.  Defense  funds  are  properly  pro- 
grammed at  this  stage  of  fiscal  year  1989  in 
accord  with  priorities  generally  agreed  upon 
between  the  two  branches. 

3.  The  Administration  announces,  on  May 
15,  a  major  crime  initiative  which  Includes 
over  $1  billion  in  new  spending  for  federal 
prison  facilities.  The  inititative  is  targeted 
at  violent  criminals  and  armed  career  crimi- 
nals. Existing  statutes  allow  for  the  prosecu- 
tion, trial,  and  service  of  sentence— by  State 
armed  career  criminals— in  federal  prison  fa- 
cilities. The  Administration  will  be  transmit- 
ting 1990  budget  amendments  soon  to  begin 
the  process  of  implementing  this  major 
crime  initiative.  Attention  by  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  as  it  meets  on  the  302(b) 
allocation  process,  will  be  critical  to  provid- 
ing the  necessary  1990  appropriations  to  im- 
plement the  Adminsitration's  crime  initia- 
tive. 

In  summary,  the  1990  appropriations 
process  will  offer  both  the  Senate  and  the 
full  Congress  the  opportunity  to  make  the 
necessary  funds  available  to  handle  our  fed- 
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eral prison  overcrowding  problem  and  allow 
us  to  continue  incarcerating  violent,  armed 
career  criminals— including  State  offend- 
ers—who prey  on  the  people  of  this  country. 
The  Administration  urges  the  Senate  to 
defeat  the  amendment  we  understand  Sena- 
tor Arlen  Specter  will  offer  on  Thursday, 
June  1. 

Sincerely. 

Carol  T.  Crawford, 
Assistant  Attorney  General. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  we 
all  understand  for  the  last  8  years  the 
Reagan  administration  has  drastically 
reduced  Federal  assistance  to  the 
States.  We  have  eliminated  general 
revenue  sharing,  cut  funding  for  com- 
munity development  block  grants, 
urban  development  action  grants— I 
can  go  right  on  down  the  list.  And,  yet 
we  have  not  eliminated  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  States. 

So  the  States,  they  do  not  say  read 
my  lips,  they  are  raising  taxes  to  meet 
their  responsibilities  as  best  they  can. 
They  do  not  have  this  shenanigan  of 
printing  money,  so  they  really  are 
where  the  rubber  meets  the  road,  as 
they  say— fulfilling  their  responsibil- 
ities. Because  they  all  are  maintaining 
their  triple  A  credit  rating  which  we  in 
the  Federal  Government  could  not 
even  approximate.  We  ought  to  be  em- 
barrassed but  we  act  like  Santa  Claus 
up  here,  not  even  doing  our  own  job. 
But  we  want  to  help  out  the  States. 
Whoopee  for  State  prisons.  Well,  what 
about  our  own  responsibilities?  That  is 
my  objection. 

I  feel  a  sense  of  inadequacy,  that 
maybe  we  have  not  told  the  story, 
time  and  again,  enough  to  the  col- 
leagues so  they  understand.  Because 
when  they  did  vote  to  support  the  ini- 
tiative of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia a  few  weeks  ago,  it  was  97  to  1.  I 
am  afraid,  with  the  parliamentary  ap- 
proach to  sit  down  in  the  well  and  say: 
Wait  a  minute,  here  is  what  you  voted 
for.  This  is  only  an  amendment.  This 
is  what  you  voted  for.  You  just  voted  a 
few  weeks  ago.  I  did  not  have  an  op- 
portunity, at  that  time,  to  take  the 
floor  because  I  did  not  understand  the 
misunderstanding.  I  clear  that  record 
now. 

I  would  be  prepared  to  amend  or 
clarify  the  amendment  of  the  Senator, 
but  I  think  our  distinguished  chair- 
man is  on  the  right  track.  We  are 
trying  to  adhere  to  the  Budget  Act 
and  put  forth  an  appropriations  bill 
that  all  of  us  in  the  committee  and  in 
the  United  States  Senate  can  support. 
So,  right  to  the  particular  point  we 
have  now  the  dilemma  of  an  overload 
of  57  percent,  157  percent  of  capacity. 
We  have  various  judicial  initiatives 
moving  against  us.  As  a  result  the  Jus- 
tice Department  is  opposing  this 
amendment  and  trying  to  move  for- 
ward, as  President  Bush  has  done 
adroitly  here  just  2  weeks  ago,  an- 
nouncing another  billion  dollars  in 
prison  construction. 


Let  us  try  to  play  catch-up  ball  at 
least  and  meet  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
Congress  our  responsibilities  at  the 
Federal  level.  Let  us  live  up  at  least  to 
what  the  States  are  doing  now,  and  47 
of  those  50  States  are  doing  way  better 
than  the  Federal  Goverrmient  is 
doing. 

We  have  not  been  languishing  or  in- 
considerate. We  have  been  straining  at 
every  particular  point,  but  in  this  par- 
ticular bill,  as  my  colleagues,  some 
here  on  the  floor  and  this  subcommit- 
tee know,  you  have  the  FBI,  the  DEA, 
Border  Patrol,  Immigration  Service, 
Bureau  of  Prisons  and  right  on  down 
the  line,  all  competing  for  a  small  pot 
of  money.  And,  it  is  like  tying  two  cats 
by  the  tails  and  throwing  them  over 
the  clothesline.  They  are  clawing  each 
other  each  year,  and  have  been  doing 
so  for  8  years  running. 

To  get  any  job  right  in  any  particu- 
lar portion  of  our  responsibility,  we 
have  to  take  from  another  responsibil- 
ity. It  has  not  been  a  pleasant  task. 
Heaven's  above,  do  not  come  here  at 
the  last  minute  now  and  say  forget 
about  our  responsibility  at  the  Federal 
level  which  is  way  behind  the  States 
and  give  even  more  money  to  the 
States. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Presiding 

Officer  and  my  colleagues.  I  yield  the 

floor. 

Mr.  SPECTER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  listened  very  closely  to  the  argu- 
ments made  in  opposition  to  this 
amendment  and  I  say  this  respectful- 
ly, but  there  is  absolutely  no  merit  in 
the  contentions.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Hawaii,  who  has  the  re- 
sponsibility as  chairman  of  the  De- 
fense Appropriations  Subcommittee, 
has  said  that  the  amendment  would 
take  the  Defense  Department  off  the 
hook.  The  reality,  Mr.  President,  is 
that  the  Defense  Department  is  not 
on  the  hook.  The  Defense  Department 
has  not  undertaken  any  realistic  effort 
to  utilize  the  $300  million  which  was 
appropriated  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  drug  interdiction. 

It  is  true  that  Secretary  Cheney  has 
been  in  office  only  a  short  period  of 
time.  Last  October  1,  1988,  the  first 
day  of  fiscal  year  1989,  there  was  a 
Secretary  of  Defense,  there  was  a  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy,  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force,  and  Secretaries  of  various 
branches.  Personnel  could  have  car- 
ried out  the  congressional  direction, 
but  the  Department  of  Defense  did 
not  do  so.  So  as  of  May  19,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, only  $30  million  of  the  $300  mil- 
lion was  obligated.  So  when  there  is  an 
articulation  that  there  was  a  plan,  to 
spend  the  funds  that  can  hardly  be 
stated  when  the  specification  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  is  vague  and 
inconclusive— $10  million  for  enhanced 
National  Guard  support;  $60  million  in 


planning  for  acquisitions  of  communi- 
cations equipment  to  support  the  inte- 
gration of  command  control  communi- 
cation and  technical  assets  dedicated 
to  drug  interdiction  into  an  effective 
communications  network.  That  is  100 
percent  gobbledygook.  It  does  not  say 
one  thing  about  what  is  going  to  be 
done  with  $60  million;  $100  million  to 
be  used  for  sensor  support.  This  in- 
cludes the  acquisition  of  sea-  and  land- 
based  aerostats,  deployable  radar  sup- 
port, aerostat  relocation  and  small  sea- 
based  aerostats. 

Mr.  President,  how  does  that  com- 
pare with  35,000  prison  beds  to  take 
35,000  criminals  off  the  street,  crimi- 
nals who  statistically,  demonstrably 
commit  more  than  one  major  crime  a 
day,  and  in  the  course  of  120  days, 
which  this  amendment  seeks  to  ad- 
vance, will  commit  4,200,000  offenses? 

Thirty-nine  million  dollars  will  be 
used  to  enhance  and  ensure  funda- 
mental military  communications  activ- 
ity to  initiate  networks  between  sen- 
sors and  intelligence  sources  fusion 
centers.  That  is  a  replay  of  an  earlier 
allocation  for  $60  million  and  again  is 
A-plus  goggledygook. 

The  Department  of  Defense  on  May 
19  does  make  a  list  of  items  which 
does  take  up  $270  million,  but  that 
could  hardly  be  said  to  be  a  realistic 
plan.  It  is  a  Department  of  Defense 
paper  response  to  a  congressional  in- 
quiry which  says  why  have  you  not 
done  a  job  and  they  are  trying  to 
paper  over  their  determination,  can- 
didly stated,  not  to  get  involved  in  the 
war  on  drugs. 

Whatever  the  reasons  may  be  for 
not  carrying  out  the  direction,  that  is 
not  the  point  today,  Mr.  President. 
The  point  today  is  that  there  are  pres- 
ently available  $230  million  not  being 
used  for  drug  interdiction  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  So  when  the  ar- 
gument is  made  that  this  amendment 
takes  the  Department  of  Defense  off 
the  hook,  DOD  is  hardly  on  the  hook. 
It  really  exposes  the  failure  of  DOD  to 
undertake  its  responsibilities  but.  that 
aside,  seeks  to  use  only  a  portion  of 
those  funds. 

The  next  argument  made  by  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Defense 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  is  that 
this  amendment  violates  the  summit 
agreement.  It  is  true  that  the  summit 
agreement  provides  for  an  allocation 
between  defense  programs  and  social 
programs.  But  here  we  have  $300  mil- 
lion under  the  category  of  defense 
which  is  used  on  the  war  on  drugs.  It 
is  not  a  matter  that  we  are  taking  mili- 
tary hardware  or  military  personnel 
and  allocating  them  to  a  health  center 
or  to  an  education  purpose.  It  is  a 
matter  that  we  are  taking  an  alloca- 
tion to  DOD  for  the  war  on  drugs  and 
reallocating  it  to  a  prison  bed  which  is 
another  aspect  of  the  war  on  drugs 
and,  obviously,  a  much  more  impor- 
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tant  one.  So  there  is  hardly  a  violation 
of  the  summit  agreement  which  tries 
to  strike  a  balance  between  defense 
functions  and  social  programs. 

My  distinguished  colleague  from 
South  Carolina  has  spoken  at  length 
about  the  situation  with  the  State 
court  prisons  and  the  Federal  prisons 
and  it  is  true  that  Senator  Hollings 
was  the  only  dissenting  vote,  97  to  1, 
on  an  amendment  which  this  Senator 
offered,  very  much  like  the  one  on  the 
floor  today,  to  transfer  $70  million  for 
the  construction  of  prison  beds.  It  had 
an  addendum  of  $30  million  for  addi- 
tional agents  from  Alcohol,  Tobacco 
and  Firearms,  and  the  ajnendment, 
which  this  Senator  offered  and  was 
agreed  to  97  to  1.  did  allocate  those 
funds  for  State  prisons. 

However,  the  amendment  which  is 
presently  offered  does  not  do  that.  It 
offers  the  allocation  for  Federal  pris- 
ons. I  have  done  so  specifically  to  take 
into  account  the  consideration  which 
Senator  Rollings  called  to  the  atten- 
tion of  this  Senator,  and  we  had  in  the 
Appropriations  Committee  yesterday 
afternoon  a  brief  discussion  on  the 
point. 

I  do  not  agree  with  what  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Carolina 
has  asserted  on  the  State  courts  being 
better  off  then  the  Federal  courts.  I 
am  going  to  come  to  that  in  a  moment 
because  I  think  it  is  an  important 
point.  But  I  want  to  accept  his  conten- 
tion, for  purposes  of  this  amendment, 
so  that  we  can  get  on  with  the  process. 
I  think  that  there  is  merit  to  getting 
the  Federal  house  in  order  first.  We  do 
have  an  overcrowding  in  the  Federal 
system  of  some  20,000,  the  earlier  sta- 
tistics I  cited.  We  may  be  some  50,000 
overcrowded  by  1992.  That  will 
depend,  as  I  said  earlier,  on  how  much 
additional  construction  there  is  in  the 
interim.  I  have  taken  into  account 
what  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  raised  in  the  interim, 
and  this  amendment  would  allocate 
these  funds  for  Federal  prison  con- 
struction. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Carolina 
raises  the  issue  about  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment being  worse  off  than  the 
State  governments,  simply  stated,  that 
is  not  so.  And  it  is  not  so  demonstrably 
for  two  reasons:  First,  the  statistics  on 
overcrowding.  As  of  January  1,  1989, 
the  capacity  of  State  prisons  was 
462.484  and  a  population  of  577,474  for 
overcrowding  of  some  114.990.  In  the 
Federal  Government,  these  statistics 
are  from  the  Bureau  of  Justice  statis- 
tics, the  Federal  population  in  the 
prison  was  49,928  with  a  capacity  of 
29,112  for  overcrowding  and  20,816. 

Notwithstanding  the  Federal  over- 
crowding, the  Federal  Government 
has  not  been  subject  to  litigation  for 
violating  constitutional  rights  of  those 
who  are  in  jail. 


Under  the  State  system  there  are  45 
of  the  States  which  are  either  operat- 
ing under  a  court  order  or  are  in  litiga- 
tion at  the  present  time.  There  are 
only  five  States  in  this  country,  Min- 
nesota. Montana.  New  Jersey,  Nebras- 
ka, and  North  Dakota,  where  prisons 
are  either  not  under  a  court  order  or 
in  litigation.  In  nine  of  the  States  the 
entire  prison  system  is  run  by  the 
courts.  In  other  States  some  institu- 
tions are  run  by  the  courts  and  in 
about  8  of  those  45  States  litigation  is 
presently  pending. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  decisive 
overlapping  of  Federal,  State,  and 
local  responsibilities.  I  visited  the  Alle- 
gheny County  jail  within  the  past 
month  and  there  were  in  confinement 
there  Federal  prisoners.  They  were 
taking  up  beds  which  could  not  be  oc- 
cupied by  individuals  charged  with 
State  crimes.  One  of  those  individuals 
was  a  burglary  suspect  who  had  to  be 
tracked  down,  as  I  recently  cited,  ac- 
cording to  a  recent  news  report  from 
the  Pittsburgh  Post  Gazette. 

In  the  District  of  Columbia,  Mr. 
President,  there  is  a  severe  shortage  of 
prison  space.  The  District  of  Columbia 
Code  specifies  that  it  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  to  take  care  of  people 
convicted  in  the  courts  of  the  District 
of  Columbia.  That  has  been  subject  to 
interpretation  and  it  has  not  been 
held  to  require  that  D.C.  convicts  be 
sentenced  to  Federal  prisons,  but  that 
litigation  has  not  been  carried  to  the 
ultimate  court  and  it  may  yet  be  the 
responsibility  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  handle  the  overload  of  those 
convicted  in  the  criminal  justice 
system  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  So 
that  there  is  an  overlap. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  ask— and 
there  are  voluminous  records.  I  have  a 
notebook  of  about  100  pages  which  I 
shall  not  submit  for  the  Congression- 
al Record— to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  by  unanimous 
consent  three  sheets  which  summarize 
the  essence  of  the  problems  of  prison 
overcrowding  in  this  country. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  data 
was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Fact  Sheet  on  Prison  and  Jail  Overcrowding 

I.  Prison  overcrowding  (sen- 
tenced): 

State  Jan.  1.  1989 

Federal  Jan.  1.  1989 

II.  Jail  overcrowding  (detention 
before  trial):  June  30,  1987 

III.  Criminals  prematurely  re- 
leased because  of  overcrowd- 
ing 

19  States  in  1985 

14  States  in  1984 

15  States  in  1983 

IV.  Criminals  convicted  and  not  incarcer- 
ated because  of  insufficient  prison  space- 
thousands. 

(Te.stimony  of  Chief  Judge  Ugast.  D.C.  Su- 
perior Court,  and  Chief  Judge  Pryor.  DC. 
Ct.  of  Appeals) 


V.  Defendants  released  because  of  insuffi- 
cient detention  space— thousands. 

VI.  Prison  systems  under  court  order  Dec. 
1,  1988.  9  entire  State  systems  and  Puerto 
Rico— under  court  order;  28  States,  DC,  VI— 
at  least  one  institution  under  court  order:  8 
States— prison  overcrowding  litigation  pend- 
ing. 

VII.  Jail  systems  under  court  order  June 
30,  1987,  102  large  local  jail  systems  under 
court  order  re:  population.  118  large  local 
jail  systems  under  court  order  re:  condi- 
tions. 

VIII.  Federal  inmate  population 
growth: 

1987 

Projected  by  1992 

Projected  by  1997 

Projected  by  2002 

IX.  Total     inmate     population 
growth: 

1980 

1981 

1982 

1983 

1984 

1985 

1986 

1987 

Projected  by  1994 

SUPPORTING  AUTHORITY  FOR  FACT  SHEET  ON 
OVERCROWDING 

I.  Prison  overcrowding.  In  its  bulletin  enti- 
tled 'Prisoners  in  1988"  (Attachment  A), 
the  Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics  reported 
the  following  figures  on  prison  overcrowd- 
ing as  of  January  1.  1989.  using  the  lowest 
measure  of  capacity: 


114.990 
20.816 

21.454 


18,617 
17,365 
21.420 


43.800 

79.000 
118.000 
156.000 


329.821 
369.930 
413.806 
437.248 
464.567 
502,507 
545.133 
581.609 
868.500 


Population 

Dpacily 

Ovetciowd 

lolal 

Fed 

Stale 

627.402 
49,928 
5/7  4/4 

491,596 
29.112 
562.484 

135806 
20.816 
114,990 

II.  Jail  Overcrowding.  In  Table  8  of  its 
bulletin  entitled  "Jail  Inmates  1987"  (At- 
tachment B).  the  Bureau  of  Justice  Statis- 
tics reported  that  as  of  June  30.  1987.  there 
were  224.811  inmates  in  the  largest  local  jail 
systems  (100  or  more  inmates),  and  that 
those  jails  had  a  rated  capacity  of  203.457. 
Thus,  jails  were  overcrowded  by  21.454  in- 
mates. 

III.  Criminals  prematurely  released  be- 
cause of  overcrowding.  In  its  1984  and  1985 
bulletins  on  prisoners  (Attachments  C  and 
D).  the  Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics  reported 
that  in  1983.  1984  and  1985.  states  used 
emergency  procedures  to  release  18.617, 
17.365  and  21,420  prisoners,  respectively. 
The  Bureau  has  not  compiled  this  statistic 
since  1985. 

IV.  V.  Criminals  convicted  and  not  incar- 
cerated because  of  insufficient  prison  space. 
Defendants  released  because  of  insufficient 
detention  space.  In  a  hearing  before  the 
District  of  Columbia  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee chaired  by  Senator  Specter  on 
June  11.  1986  (Attachment  E).  Chief  Judge 
Ugast  of  the  D.C.  Superior  Court  reported 
that  prison  overcrowding  had  become  a  sen- 
tencing factor  that  caused  judges  to  refrain 
from  imposing  prison  sentences  in  some 
cases.  Chief  Judge  Pryor  of  the  D.C.  Court 
of  Appeals  concurred  in  this  assessment.  It 
is  reasonable  to  assume  that  this  phenome- 
non, although  difficult  to  quantify,  exists 
nationwide  and  extends  to  a  court's  decision 
to  detain  or  release  the  defendant  pending 
trial. 
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VI.  Prison  systems  under  court  order.  In 
its  December  1,  1988  status  report  on  the 
courts  and  the  prisons  (Attachment  P),  the 
National  Prison  Project  reported  that  there 
are  nine  entire  state  prison  systems  and  the 
Puerto  Rico  prison  system  under  court 
order.  Twenty-eight  states,  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  the  Virgin  Islands  have  at 
least  one  major  institution  under  court 
order,  and  litigation  is  pending  in  eight 
states,  although  a  court  order  has  not  yet 
been  issued.  The  only  states  not  affected  are 
Minnesota.  Montana,  Nebraska.  New  Jersey, 
and  North  Dakota.  The  Report  details  the 
legal  status  of  every  jurisdiction's  prison 
system. 

VII.  Jail  systems  under  court  order.  A 
Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics  list  of  102  local 
jurisdictions  under  court  order  to  reduce  jail 
population  is  attached  (Attachment  G).  See 
also  Attachment  B,  in  which  the  Bureau  re- 
ports that  in  1987.  118  local  jurisdictions 
were  under  court  order  to  improve  jail  con- 
ditions. 

VIII.  Federal  Inmate  Population  Growth. 
As  part  of  its  June  18,  1987  supplementary 
report  on  the  new  federal  sentencing  guide- 
lines (Attachment  H),  the  U.S.  Sentencing 
Commission  projected  the  federal  prison 
population  into  the  next  century.  The 
study,  prepared  with  the  Bureau  of  Prisons, 
forecasts  that  the  1987  population  of  48,300 
(Attachment  A)  will  almost  double  in  five 
years. 

IX.  Total  Inmate  Population  Growth. 
Table  1  of  the  bulletin  entitled  "Prisoners  in 
1987"  (Attachment  A)  demonstrates  the 
growth  in  total  inmate  population  (state 
and  federal)  from  1980  to  1987.  Assuming 
the  same  growth  in  the  next  seven  years, 
the  prison  population  in  1994  would  be 
833,397.  In  fact,  the  rate  of  growth  is  likely 
to  increase  during  the  coming  years  because 
of  improved  enforcement,  new  drug  laws 
and  mandatory  minimum  penalties.  The 
Bureau  of  Prisons  projects  the  1994  total 
inmate  population  to  be  approximately 
868,500. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I 
return  to  the  basic  point  that  this 
amendment  would  allocate  this  $70 
million  to  the  Federal  system  because 
there  is  a  need  there.  And  on  that 
point  I  do  agree  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

This  Congress,  this  Government, 
ought  to  be  doing  a  great  deal  more 
than  we  are  doing  on  the  problem  of 
violent  crime  and  the  problem  of 
drugs  in  this  country.  We  have  in  this 
country  some  200,000  to  400.000  crimi- 
nals who  are  committing  on  an  aver- 
age two  major  crimes  today.  According 
to  a  comprehensive  blueprint  outlined 
in  1972  by  the  National  Commission 
on  Criminal  Justice  Standards  and 
Goals,  a  Commission  on  which  I 
served,  there  are  many  aspects  of  the 
criminal  justice  system  which  ought  to 
be  attacked.  This  Senator  has  intro- 
duced legislation  in  the  97th,  98th, 
99th,  100th  and  101st  Congress  to  allo- 
cate 1  percent  of  our  Federal  budget 
for  crime  control,  for  domestic  de- 
fense. We  have  20,000  people  a  year  in 
this  country  victims  of  homicides.  'Vio- 
lent crime  is  much  more  a  threat  to 
America  and  to  Americans  than  any 
foreign  threat.  We  have  an  over- 
whelming  problem   of   drugs   in   this 


country,  and  this  body  has  gone  on 
record  as  declaring  war  but  the  facili- 
ties are  not  being  made  available  for 
carrying  forward  that  war. 

This  amendment  is  a  very,  very 
modest  approach.  It  takes  $70  million 
which  the  Department  of  Defense  now 
has  for  drugs,  not  being  used,  and  it 
will  advance  by  120  days  the  availabil- 
ity fo  35,000  prison  spaces.  Conserv- 
atively, in  120  days,  35,000  criminals 
will  commit  at  least  one  crime  a  day 
for  4.2  million  offenses.  It  is  simply  in- 
comprehensible why  we  are  not  doing 
10  times  this  much,  20  times  this 
much,  100  times  this  much  on  the  war 
against  crime  and  the  war  against 
drugs.  But  this  is  a  very  small  step  for- 
ward. It  may  be  symptomatic,  Mr. 
President.  It  may  be  a  signal  to  the 
American  people  as  to  what  degree  of 
seriousness  this  body  currently  is  will- 
ing to  demonstrate  on  the  war  against 
crime  and  the  war  against  drugs. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  proce- 
durally if  it  is  appropriate  at  this  time 
to  make  a  motion  to  waive  the  Budget 
Act.  I  appreciate  the  fact  that  it  will 
require  some  60  votes  to  waive  the 
Budget  Act.  I  say  to  my  colleagues 
who  may  be  watching  on  television  in 
their  offices  and  surveying  this  scene 
that  97  Senators  voted  in  favor  of  $70 
million  additional  for  prison  space. 
The  other  Senator  said  he  came  to  the 
floor  intending  to  vote  for  it  had  it 
been  for  the  Federal  prison  system. 
This  amendment  does  reach  the  Fed- 
eral prison  system,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  amendment. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Will  the  distin- 
guished Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  certainly  will. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  The  Senator  just 
said  for  the  Federal  prison  system.  I 
came  on  the  floor  a  minute  ago  and 
the  Senator  said  the  intent  is  after  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons  construct  it, 
it  is  to  be  used  for  State  prisoners.  Is 
that  not  correct? 

Mr.  SPECTER.  No,  that  is  not  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  These  are  to  be 
used  for  Federal  prisoners. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  For  Federal  prison- 
ers. 

There  will  be  some  assistance,  if  I 
might  respond  further,  to  alleviate 
some  of  the  State  overcrowding, 
where,  for  example,  in  Allegheny 
County  there  are  Federal  prisoners 
who  are  being  detained  in  county  fa- 
cilities and  they  are  the  responsibility 
of  the  Federal  Government.  They  are 
present  also  in  Philadelphia. 

But  there  is  no  mistake  about  the  di- 
rection of  this  amendment.  It  is  to 
make  this  $70  million  available  to  the 
Federal  Government,  to  the  Bureau  of 
Prisons  of  the  Federal  Government 
for  use  on  the  closed  military  bases  to 
construct  up  to  35,000  additional  beds. 
I  said  I  cannot  warrant  that  they  will 
all  be  used  for  minimum  security,  but 
it  will  take  $2,000  a  bed  using  closed 


military  bases  for  minimum  security, 
according  to  Michael  Quinlan.  Direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau  of  Prisons,  so  we  can 
have  up  to  35,000  beds.  It  definitely 
goes  to  the  Federal  system. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  wish  to  ad- 
dress this  subject? 

Mr.  EXON.  I  do. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska for  the  purpose  of  his  address- 
ing some  remarks  to  this  amendment, 
but  I  would  like  to  retain  my  right  to 
the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Hearing  no  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered.  The  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska is  recognized  subject  to  the 
rights  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  thank  the  chair  and  I 
thank  my  friend  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  salute  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  for  its  diligent 
and  thoughtful  effort  on  this  urgent 
supplemental.  It  deserves  our  support. 
We  should  thank  once  again  the  tal- 
ented, steady  leadership  of  Chairman 
Robert  Byrd  of  West  Virginia.  When 
obvious  wrongs  need  tending  to  in  the 
Senate,  he  has  long  been  there.  He  has 
never  let  us  down.  We  expect  a  great 
deal  of  him  and  he  has  always  come 
through. 

Likewise,  I  recognize  his  counterpart 
and  dedicated  coworker,  the  ranking 
member.  Senator  Mark  Hatfield  from 
Oregon.  They  indeed  are  wise  and 
they  are  a  great  twosome.  We  have  so 
many  dedicated  Members  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  laboring  on  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  including,  I 
am  proud  to  say,  my  talented  col- 
league from  Nebraska.  Senator  Bob 
Kerrey,  one  of  its  newest  Members. 

Unfortunately,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, bogged  down  with  other 
matters,  has  delayed  coming  to  grips 
in  a  timely  fashion  with  the  urgent 
supplemental.  To  use  a  football 
phrase,  what  we  saw  from  the  other 
body  frequently  was  three  running 
plays,  three  clouds  of  dust  and  a  feeble 
punt  to  the  Senate.  Senator  Byrd  and 
his  teammates  took  the  ball  and  did 
something  with  it.  The  passage  of  this 
measure  without  amendments  will  set 
the  stage  for  a  Senate-House  confer- 
ence that  will  put  this  matter  behind 
us. 

As  Senator  Byrd  has  pointed  out, 
this  budget  supplemental  is  an  urgent 
supplemental. 

It  is  urgent,  it  is  necessary.  And  it  is 
required.  Furthermore,  as  has  been 
pointed  out,  it  is  in  keeping  with  the 
understanding  that  was  reached  be- 
tween the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  during  the  1987  negotiations. 
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It  is  hard  to  believe  that  we  would 
delay,  that  we  would  risk  denying  the 
full  one-third  of  these  funds  that  are 
specifically  ordained  and  dedicated  to 
veterans,  and  the  balance  for  student 
loans,  for  human  peacekeeping  initia- 
tives requested  by  the  President,  immi- 
gration assistance  for  persecuted 
Soviet  dissidents,  foster  care  assist- 
ance, oilspill  funds,  commodity  credit 
shortfall,  essential  air  service,  and 
others. 

Mr.  President,  we  should  pass  this 
urgent  supplemental  promptly  with- 
out amendiments. 

I  thank  my  friend  from  West  Virgin- 
ia. I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  distinguished 
Senator  form  West  Virginia  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  me  under  date  of  May  30. 
1989.  Mr.  Cheney,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, said  in  part  the  following: 

The  Congress  has  long  urged  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  talce  a  more  active  role 
in  the  fight  against  drugs.  In  the  2  months 
since  I  became  Secretary  of  Defense,  we 
have  created  a  DOD  coordinator  for  drug 
enforcement  policy  and  support,  and  have 
prepared  and  begun  to  execute  plans  to 
make  effective  use  of  the  $300  million.  It 
will  be  difficult  for  me  to  make  substantial 
progress  in  strengthening  DOD's  role  in  the 
battle  against  drugs  if  the  amendment  is 
adopted  to  strip  DOD  of  the  resources  pro- 
granuned  in  fiscal  year  1989  for  the  Depart- 
ment's increased  antidrug  effort. 

The  administration  is  strongly  op- 
posed to  the  amendment.  The  amend- 
ment also  violates  the  November  1987 
bipartisan  budget  agreement,  and  on 
yesterday  an  amendment  to  take  $230 
million  from  the  DOD  drug  interdic- 
tion program  was  offered  in  the  com- 
mittee during  the  markup.  That 
amendment  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of 
24  to  5.  So  it  faced  a  strong  bipartisan 
opposition  vote. 

The  pending  amendment  would  take 
$70  million  from  the  same  account. 
This  amendment  is  subject  to  a  point 
of  order  imder  section  302(f)  of  the 
Budget  Act  because  it  adds  fimding  to 
the  Justice  Department.  The  Com- 
merce. Justice.  State  Subcommittee 
has  already  exhausted  its  302(b)  allo- 
cation for  fiscal  year  1989.  Therefore. 
I  make  the  point  of  order  under  sec- 
tion 302(f)  of  the  Budget  Act  against 
the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  SPECTER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  waive  the  Budget  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has  moved 
to  waive  the  Budget  Act. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
table  the  Senator's  motion  to  waive, 
and  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 


The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  to 
lay  on  the  table  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  to  waive 
the  Budget  Act. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Harkin]. 
is  absent  because  of  attending  a  funer- 
al. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  [Mr.  Lugar].  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Murkow- 
SKi].  and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  Simpson]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Symms]  is  absent  due 
to  a  death  in  the  family. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Fowler).  Are  there  any  other  Sena- 
tors in  the  Chamber  who  desire  to 
vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  77. 
nays  18.  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  72  Leg.] 
YEAS-77 


Adams 

Fowler 

McCain 

Armstrong 

Garn 

McClure 

Baucus 

Glenn 

Metzenbaum 

Bentsen 

Gore 

Mikulski 

Bingaman 

Gorton 

Mitchell 

Bond 

Graham 

Moynihan 

Boren 

Gramm 

Nickles 

Breaux 

Grassley 

Nunn 

Bryan 

Hatfield 

Packwood 

Bumpers 

Heflin 

Pell 

Burdick 

Helms 

Pre.ssler 

Burns 

Hollings 

Pryor 

Byrd 

Inouye 

Reid 

Chafee 

Jeffords 

Rockefeller 

Cochran 

Johnston 

Roth 

Conrad 

Kassebaum 

Rudman 

Cranston 

Kasten 

Sanford 

Danforth 

Kennedy 

Sarbanes 

Daschle 

Kerrey 

Sasser 

Dixon 

Kohl 

Shelby 

Dodd 

Lautenberg 

Simon 

Dole 

Leahy 

Stevens 

Domenici 

Levin 

Thurmond 

Durenberger 

Lott 

Warner 

Exon 

Mack 

Wirth 

Ford 

Matsunaga 
NAYS-18 

Biden 

DeConcini 

McConnell 

Baschwitz 

Hatch 

Riegle 

Bradley 

Heinz 

Robb 

Coats 

Humphrey 

Specter 

Cohen 

Kerry 

Wallop 

DAmato 

Lieberman 

Wilson 

NOT  VOTING 

-5 

Harkin 

Murkowski 

Symms 

Lugar 

Simpson 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  to  table  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  anounce  that  the  point  of 
order  against  the  amendment  under 
section   302(f)   of   the   Congressional 


Budget  Act  is  well  taken.  The  amend- 
ment provides  new  budget  authority 
and  outlays  which  would  exceed  the 
subcommittee's  allocation  reported 
pursuant  to  302(b)  of  the  act,  and  the 
amendment  falls. 

The  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order.  Senators 
please  take  their  seats.  All  Senators 
please  take  their  seats. 

The  majority  leader. 

ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
indicated  this  morning  and  publicly  on 
several  previous  occasions,  it  is  my 
hope  that  we  will  be  able  to  complete 
action  on  this  important  bill  today. 

I  will  soon  seek  to  obtain  a  unani- 
mous consent  agreement  identifying 
the  remaining  amendments  with 
agreed  times. 

I  encourage  restraint  on  all  of  my 
colleagues.  I  have  been  working  with 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader  in 
this  regard  to  seek  to  identify  those 
amendments. 

Those  Senators  who  intend  to  offer 
amendments  should  be  available  to 
participate  in  the  discussions  leading 
up  to  what  I  hope  will  soon  be  an 
agreement  that  will  enable  us  to  com- 
plete action  on  this  bill  during  the  day 
today. 

I  encourage  Senators  to  participate 
and  to  exercise  restraint.  This  is  a  very 
important  bill.  It  is  important  that  we 
complete  action  promptly. 

I  thank  my  colleagues  in  advance  for 
their  cooperation  in  this  regard. 

I  am  now  pleased  to  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Republican  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Republican  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  know 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  is  ready  to 
offer  an  amendment  which  he  is  will- 
ing to  accept  20  minutes  equally  divid- 
ed. 10  minutes  on  a  side— it  is  a  sense- 
of-the-Senate  amendment  on  the 
Panama  Canal— if  we  could  agree  to 
that. 

Senator  Helms  has  four  amend- 
ments. He  would  be  willing  to  accept 
20  minutes  equally  divided  on  each 
amendment.  I  have  asked  him  to  fur- 
nish me  the  amendments  so  I  could 
advise  Members  what  the  amendments 
are  because  they  may  not  agree  on 
time  agreements. 

So  we  have  gone  through  the  list.  I 
think  we  are  in  a  position  if  not  right 
at  this  moment,  very  quickly,  to  give 
the  majority  leader  a  list  of  the 
amendments. 

I  think  one  problem  is  we  did  not 
have  the  bill  as  it  was  not  reported 
until  yesterday.  Nobody  has  had  any 
chance  to  look  at  it.  and  it  has  caused 
some  concern  on  our  side  about  not 
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having  adequate  opportunity  to  look 
at  it. 

We  can  do  most  of  the  amendments 
now  if  the  majority  leader  would  like 
or  we  can  just  put  together  a  list.  Why 
do  we  not  just  put  together  a  list? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Yes. 

What  I  would  suggest  is  that  we  now 
proceed  without  any  agreement  to 
Senator  Coats'  amendment,  unless  the 
manager  has  some  other  preference 
with  respect  to  amendments  that  he 
may  already  have  agreed  to,  that  we 
use  the  time  during  consideration  of 
the  next  amendment,  whatever  it  be, 
to  try  to  pin  down  the  list  as  to  the 
specifics  of  the  amendments  to  be  of- 
fered and  the  times  involved  and  then 
seek  to  get  an  agreement. 

I  announced  earlier,  and  I  will 
repeat  now  for  the  benefit  of  those 
Senators  who  may  not  have  heard  it, 
there  will  be  a  memorial  service  for 
former  Congressman  Pepper  from 
noon  until  12:30  p.m.  in  the  rotunda  of 
the  Capitol. 

I  encourage  all  Senators  to  attend. 
There  will  be  no  rollcall  votes  during 
that  time.  The  Senate  will  remain  in 
session  to  permit  us  to  go  forward  on 
this  bill.  But  it  is  important  that  we 
pay  a  proper  tribute  to  Congressman 
Pepper. 

Either  inmiediately  prior  to  that  or 
immediately  after  that,  it  is  my  hope 
that  we  could  get  an  agreement  nailed 
down  with  a  specific  time  for  final  pas- 
sage this  afternoon. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished manager. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Hawaii 
has  an  amendment  which  the  manag- 
ers plan  to  accept  and  would  look  to 
dispose  of  that  amendment  before 
going  to  the  amendment  by  Mr.  Coats. 

Let  me  inquire  of  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  as  to  how  long  the 
Senate  will  be  voting  today. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  It  is  my  hope  that 
we  will  complete  action  on  this  by  4:30 
today. 

Mr.  BYRD.  A  further  inquiry:  If  the 
bill  is  not  completed  today,  what 
about  tomorrow? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Then  we  will  have 
to  have  votes  tomorrow.  I  know  that 
creates  problems  for  many  Senators 
who  have  spoken  to  me  individually, 
but  we  have  to  complete  action  on  this 
bill. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
that  is  important  that  the  record  show 
that  because  Senators,  I  hope,  will  be 
further  constrained  in  offering  amend- 
ments with  the  knowledge  that  if  we 
do  not  complete  this  bill  today  by  4:30 
p.m.  that  the  Senate  will  be  in  tomor- 
row and  there  will  be  rollcall  votes,  as 
I  understand  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BYRD.  That  is  important.  This 
is  an  exceedingly  important  bill.  It  is  a 


dire  emergency  bill  and  it  cannot  wait 
until  next  week.  If  Senators  will 
simply  restrain  their  appetite  to  offer 
amendments,  we  can  complete  this  bill 
by  4:30  today.  A  good  many  of  the 
amendments,  may  I  say  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  and  the  Re- 
publican leader,  will  take  only  a  short 
time  and,  hopefully,  some  of  them  will 
be  accepted. 

I  thank  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Will  the  majority  leader 
yield? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Yes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  encourage  my  friends 
on  this  side— I  discussed  this  with  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hat- 
field]—to  reduce  the  time.  We  do  not 
need  a  rollcall  on  every  amendment. 

I  think  I  see  a  sign  of  success  on  the 
part  of  the  managers'  having  tabled  a 
very  important  amendment,  one  that  I 
normally  would  have  supported.  This 
is  an  emergency  bill.  It  is  going  to  be 
up  to  me,  as  one  of  the  leaders,  to  sup- 
port my  ranking  member.  Senator 
Hatfield,  to  make  certain  we  can  com- 
plete it.  I  hope  that  some  of  our 
amendments  will  disappear.  They  will 
be  around  probably  for  the  next  ap- 
propriation bill. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Will  the  majority 
leader  yield? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  would  just  inquire  of 
the  manager.  Senator  Byrd.  Senator 
Lautenberg  and  I  have  a  2-minute  col- 
loquy we  would  like  to  enter  into  after 
Senator  Inouye's  amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD.  If  the  majority  leader 
would  like  to  get  consent  that  Senator 
Inouye  could  be  recognized  for  3  or  4 
minutes,  to  be  followed  by  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  for  the  colloquy,  and 
then  the  distinguished  Senator  for  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
have  30  seconds? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Yes. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
very  important  bill  and  it  is  urgent, 
but  I  would  respectfully  suggest  it  is 
no  more  urgent  than  the  drug  problem 
that  we  are  ignoring,  that  we  are  being 
phony  about,  that  we  have  told  the 
people  we  passed  a  bill  last  year  that 
provided  for  it.  We  have  not  done  any- 
thing about  it.  We  all  implied  we  were 
going  to  come  up  with  supplemental 
money  for  it. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  has  at 
least  one,  possibly  three  amendments, 
and  at  this  moment  I  am  not  prepared 
to  enter  into  a  time  agreement  on  any 
of  them. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor for  his  comments. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Senator  Inouye  be  next  rec- 
ognized for  consideration  of  an  amend- 
ment, which  I  understand  will  be  ac- 
cepted; that  upon  disposition  of  that 
amendment.  Senator  Simon  be  recog- 
nized for  a  colloquy  for  not  more  than 


2  minutes;  and  that  following  that. 
Senator  Coats  be  recognized  to  offer 
his  amendment,  with  no  time  limit  at 
this  time  but  we  understand  he  ex- 
pects to  take  approximately  20  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  commit- 
tee amendment  be  temporarily  set 
aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1  1  2 

(Purpose:  To  authorize  certificates  of 
documentation  for  certain  vessels) 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye] 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  112. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Sec.  .  Notwithstanding  sections  12106, 
12107.  and  12108  of  title  46,  United  States 
Code,  and  section  27  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act.  1920  (46  App.  U.S.C.  883).  as  ap- 
plicable on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  may 
issue  a  certificate  of  documentation  for  each 
of  the  following: 

(1)  the  vessel  Liberty,  hull  identification 
number  BHA  5512  B  and  State  of  Hawaii 
registration  number  HA  5512  B; 

(2)  the  vessel  Navatek  I: 

(3)  the  vessel  Nancy  Ann,  United  States 
official  number  901962:  and 

(4)  the  vessel  Nor'Wester,  United  States 
official  number  913451. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  has  been  cleared  by  both 
managers. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  is 
noncontroversial,  in  fact  the  substance 
of  its  provisions  was  reported  unani- 
mously by  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee. 

Subject  to  certain  limited  excep- 
tions, the  provisions  of  law  known  as 
the  Jones  Act  provide  that  only  those 
vessels  built  in  the  United  States,  con- 
tinuously documented  under  the  laws 
of  the  United  States,  and  continuously 
owned  by  U.S.  citizens  may  transport 
merchandise  or  passengers  in  the 
coastwise  trade  of  the  United  States. 

Where  the  facts  applicable  to  a  par- 
ticular vessel  suggest  that  the  U.S.- 
built  or  U.S.-owned  requirements  have 
not  been  satisfied,  the  Coast  Guard 
my  not  issue  a  document  permitting 
coastwise  trading  privileges  for  that 
vessel  unless  the  requirements  of  the 
act  are  statutorily  waived. 
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Mr.  President,  my  amendment  pro- 
vides the  necessary  statutory  waiver 
for  the  following  four  vessels:  Navatek 
I,  Liberty,  Nancy  Ann,  and  Nor- 
'Wester. 

The  Nor'Wester  is  a  38-foot  sailing 
schooner.  It  was  built  in  1926  in  Wis- 
consin, and  is  currently  licensed  for 
recreational  use.  The  current  owners 
intend  to  begin  a  charter  sailing  busi- 
ness on  the  Great  Lakes,  and  have  ap- 
plied for  U.S.  Goast  Guard  documen- 
tation for  coastwise  trade.  They  are 
unable  to  establish  fully  the  chain  of 
title  for  this  vessel,  however,  and  con- 
sequently cannot  prove  continuous 
ownership  by  U.S.  citizens.  Absent 
that  proof,  documentation  cannot  be 
granted. 

The  Nancy  Ann  is  a  31-foot  motor 
vessel  built  in  1975  and  currently  li- 
censed for  recreational  use.  The 
owners  intend  to  utilize  the  vessel  for 
charter  sport  fishing  on  the  Great 
Lakes.  This  vessel  has  the  same  prob- 
lem as  the  Nor'Wester. 

The  Liberty  is  a  20-ton  sailing  vessel 
built  in  the  United  States  in  1969  and 
registered  in  the  State  of  Hawaii.  The 
current  owner  of  the  Liberty,  a  U.S. 
citizen,  intends  to  utilize  the  vessel  for 
charter  by  up  to  6  persons.  As  in  the 
cases  of  the  Nor'Wester  and  the  Nancy 
Ann,  the  owner  is  seeking  a  statutory 
waiver  of  the  Jones  Act  because  he  is 
unable  to  establish  fully  the  chain  of 
title  from  the  original  owner  to  the 
present. 

The  Navatek  /  is  a  prototype  ship  of 
an  innovative  design  that  will  be  used 
to  carry  passengers  among  the  Hawai- 
ian Islands.  The  ship  is  140  feet  in 
length.  The  prototype  may  be  used  to 
provide  demonstration  rides  to  visiting 
business  people,  scientists,  government 
officials,  and  potential  customers  and 
licenses.  It  may  also  be  outfitted  as  a 
charter  yacht/hospitality  boat,  offer- 
ing unique  day  cruises  around  Oahu: 
inter-island  cruises,  and  luxury  char- 
ters. It  can  be  configured  to  carry  up 
to  500  passengers  for  day  cruises.  It 
was  constructed  in  the  United  States, 
but  in  order  to  meet  delivery  sched- 
ules, some  components  of  the  pilot- 
house were  procured  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try. The  value  of  the  foreign  compo- 
nents comprises  approximately  3  per- 
cent of  the  total  cost  of  the  vessel. 

In  talks  with  the  U.S.-builder,  the 
Coast  Guard  agreed  that  for  all  in- 
tents and  purposes  the  Navatek  I  is 
U.S.-built,  because  97  percent  of  its 
construction  has  been  done  in  the 
United  States.  Nevertheless,  because 
the  law  requires  new  vessels  to  be  built 

100  percent  in  the  United  States,  tech- 
nically the  Navatek  I  must  be  consid- 
ered foreign  built,  and  therefore  ineli- 
gible to  operate  in  our  domestic  trades, 

absent  a  statutory  waiver. 
Mr.  President,  as  I  noted  earlier  in 

my   remarks,   the   Senate   Commerce 

Committee  unanimously  approved  leg- 


islation granting  the  necessary  statu- 
tory waivers  for  these  four  vessels. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  man- 
ager on  this  side  is  prepared  to  accept 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  prepared  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment, but  I  would  like  to  make  a  com- 
ment. 

I  would  like  to  have  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  perhaps  undertake  at 
some  point  in  time  in  the  near  future 
a  review  of  the  Jones  Act. 

I  have  been  a  supporter  of  the  Jones 
Act,  as  has  the  Senator  from  Hawaii. 
But  we  are  increasingly  finding  rea- 
sons, and  just  reasons,  for  exempting 
ships  under  the  Jones  Act. 

I  have  increasing  numbers  of  my 
constituents  calling  for  a  repeal  of  the 
Jones  Act.  I  am  not  ready  to  accept 
that  proposal  yet  but,  at  the  same 
time,  it  seems  to  me  one  of  our  com- 
mittees ought  to  be  about  the  business 
of  reviewing  the  Jones  Act  in  1989  as 
against  the  time  when  it  was  adopted 
and  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  cre- 
ated. 

I  just  really  would  like  to  raise  that 
with  the  Senator  from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Although  I  am  not 
the  chairman  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Subcommittee  at  this  time.  I  have 
been  assured  by  the  chairman,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Breaux] 
that  he  will  undertake  such  an  investi- 
gation and  hearing. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

We  are  ready  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Inouye]. 

The  amendment  (No.  112)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  unanimous  consent  agreement,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Simon]  is 
recognized  for  2  minutes  to  engage  in 
a  colloquy. 

FAA  PAY  DEMONSTRATION  PROJECT 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
engage  my  colleague  from  New  Jersey, 
the  chairman  of  the  Transportation 
Subcommittee,  Senator  Lautenberg. 
who  has  led  in  this  whole  area  of  air- 
port safety,  in  a  colloquy  on  the  FAA 
pay  demonstration  project. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President. 
I  am  pleased  to  enter  into  a  colloquy 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  SIMON.  As  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  knows,  three  of  our  Na- 
tion's busiest  airports— Los  Angeles, 
New    York    Kennedy,    and    Chicago 


O'Hare— face  serious  safety  and  traffic 
problems.  One  of  the  biggest  causes  of 
these  problems  has  been  the  inability 
of  the  FAA  to  attract  qualified  air 
traffic  controllers  and,  over  time,  to 
retain  them  at  any  of  these  three  air- 
port facilities.  While  this  is  only  one 
of  many  problems  facing  these  air- 
ports, it  is  a  critical  problem.  Last 
year,  in  response  to  this  problem,  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management  ap- 
proved a  pay  demonstration  project  at 
these  three  of  the  country's  largest 
airports.  This  project  will  allow  2,000 
FAA  employees  to  be  eligible  to  re- 
ceive an  additional  pay  allowance  of 
up  to  20  percent  of  their  basic  pay  if 
they  agree  to  serve  at  one  of  these 
three  air  facilities.  The  demonstration 
project  will  last  for  5  years. 

This  project  is  crucial  to  beginning 
to  address  the  safety  and  traffic  prob- 
lems facing  our  largest  airports.  The 
need  for  this  project  is  immediate— it 
must  go  into  effect  as  soon  as  possible. 
That  is  why  my  colleague  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Dixon]  and  I  introduced  legisla- 
tion in  February  to  speed  up  this  proc- 
ess as  much  as  possible. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  constraints 
on  the  supplemental  appropriations 
package.  In  the  President's  original 
supplemental  request,  $7.1  million  was 
requested  to  allow  the  pay  demonstra- 
tion project  to  begin  in  mid-June,  as 
scheduled.  The  House  Appropriations 
Committee  reduced  the  funding  so 
that  the  program  could  only  operate 
in  one  airport  and  only  for  2  years. 
Then,  the  full  House  deleted  all  fund- 
ing for  this  project. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  the  bill 
before  us  today  has  report  language 
taking  sharp  issue  with  the  language 
in  the  House  report.  The  Senate  ap- 
proach to  this  program  is  due  in  large 
part  to  the  leadership  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  intends  for  the  FAA  to 
proceed  to  implement  the  pay  demon- 
stration project  on  schedule,  and  that 
the  project  is  to  involve  all  three  in- 
stallations, to  include  the  20-percent 
bonus  and  to  be  in  effect  for  5  years.  I 
have  received  the  same  assurances 
from  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion as  well. 

I  would  just  like  to  make  sure  that 
this  is  the  understanding  of  my  col- 
league, the  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  on  Transpor- 
tsition  3.S  well. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  I  want  to  thank 
my  colleague  from  Illinois  for  his  lead- 
ership on  this  vital  issue  of  airport 
safety.  Thanks  in  large  part  to  his  ef- 
forts, the  FAA  has  developed  a  plan  to 
address  these  longstanding  problems 
of  safety  and  traffic.  It  is  also  largely  a 
result  of  Senator  Simon's  leadership 
that  this  program  has  proceeded  as 
quickly  as  it  has. 
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It  is  absolutely  the  intention  of  the 
committee  through  report  language 
that  the  FAA  proceed  for  the  remain- 
der of  this  fiscal  year  to  implement 
the  pay  demonstration  project  out  of 
their  existing  budget.  It  is  further  my 
understanding  that  the  Department  of 
Transportation  and  the  FAA  will  im- 
plement the  program,  starting  in  mid- 
June.  Furthermore,  we  are  determined 
to  work  with  Senator  Simon  and  other 
supporters  of  airline  and  airport 
safety  to  insure  that  the  fiscal  year 
1990  appropriation  for  the  FAA  in- 
cludes appropriations  necessary  to 
fully  implement  this  program  at  the 
three  installations  for  the  full  5  years 
as  originally  specified  by  the  FAA. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
look  forward  to  continuing  to  work 
with  you  on  issues  of  airline  safety, 
and  particularly  to  insure  that  the  pay 
demonstration  project  receives  full 
funding  for  the  1990  fiscal  year. 

I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  is  now  recognized. 

Mr.  DIXON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  For 
what  reason  does  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois rise? 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  make  a  1- 
minute  comment  upon  the  good  work 
of  my  colleague  from  Illinois  in  con- 
nection with  this  agreement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection, 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
want  to  congratulate  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Illinois  for  his  out- 
standing work  in  this  regard.  It  once 
again  demonstrates  his  concern  for 
local  problems  in  Illinois.  Last  year  he 
took  the  lead  in  solving  a  problem 
when  there  was  to  be  a  strike  of  com- 
muter trains  in  the  Chicago  region.  He 
has  now  done  outstanding  work  in  con- 
nection with  safety  features  at  O'Hare 
Airport. 

I  think  it  demonstrates  the  concern 
my  colleague  has  for  the  people  of  Illi- 
nois and  I  congratulate  him  on  a  job 
well  done  and  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Jersey  for 
his  kindness  and  his  cooperation. 

Ms.  MIKULSKI  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  For 
what  reason  does  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  rise? 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  President,  I 
make  a  unanimous-consent  request  to 
speak  for  30  seconds  as  chair  of  the 
Committee  on  VA,  HUD,  and  Inde- 
pendent agencies. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  unanimous-con- 
sent request?  Hearing  none,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  is  recognized  for  30 
seconds. 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  H.R.  2072, 


legislation   making   supplemental   ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  year  1989. 

As  chair  of  the  appropriations  sub- 
committee on  VA,  HUD,  and  Inde- 
pendent Agencies,  I  commend  our  dis- 
tinguished committee  chairman.  Sena- 
tor Robert  C.  Byrd,  for  keeping  this 
legislation  on  track. 

Senator  Byrd  has  assumed  his  new 
role  as  chair  of  our  committee  with 
great  energy  and  vigor,  and  I  want 
him  and  my  colleagues  to  know  what 
an  honor  I  consider  it  to  be  working 
with  him. 

The  portions  of  Title  I  of  H.R.  2072 
related  to  agencies  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  VA/HUD  and  Independent 
Agencies  Subcommittee  provide 
$1,263,000,000  in  new  budget  authority 
and  $627.6  million  in  outlays. 

While  these  levels  put  us  slightly 
above  the  House  in  budget  authority, 
the  Senate  bill  is  $21  million  below  the 
House  in  new  outlays. 

Almost  $1.2  billion  of  this  new 
budget  authority  and  $622  million  of 
these  outlays  are  for  programs  for  the 
Department  of  Veterans'  Affairs.  Of 
the  amounts  for  VA,  $844  million  in 
budget  authority  and  $311  million  in 
outlays  is  for  mandatory  entitlement 
veterans  programs.  Most  of  these  pro- 
grams are  of  a  dire  emergency  nature 
and  they  deserve  swift  action  by  this 
body  today. 

The  bill  before  the  Senate  includes 
$341,285,000  for  VA  medical  care, 
$1,160,000  higher  than  the  House.  It 
includes  a  direct  appropriation  of  $340 
million  for  medical  care,  and  a  trans- 
fer of  about  $1.2  million  from  studies 
on  as  yet  unauthorized  VA  construc- 
tion projects.  This  $1.2  million  trans- 
fer will  be  targeted  to  reduce  the  cur- 
rent $10  million  prosthetics  backlog 
for  veterans  who  are  amputees.  These 
medical  care  funds  will  guarantee  an 
additional  600,000  outpatient  visits 
will  take  place  in  fiscal  year  1989. 

In  addition,  it  should  allow  the  VA 
to  reach  by  year's  end  their  congres- 
sionally-mandated  medical  care  em- 
ployment level  of  194,720  FTE's. 

In  bringing  this  bill  before  the 
Senate  today,  I  cannot  help  but  em- 
phasize the  dire  need  for  these  funds 
for  VA  medical  care.  From  1980  to 
1990,  the  number  of  veterans  over  65 
will  more  than  double  to  more  than 
7.2  million,  over  25  percent  of  all  vet- 
erans. This  demographic  shift,  along 
with  sharp  funding  constraints  in 
recent  years,  have  stretched  the  VA's 
medical  service  delivery  systems  to  the 
limit. 

There  are  no  honorary  members 
among  America's  veterans.  They  are 
the  heroes  of  our  time— whether  it  was 
in  the  forests  of  Europe,  the  beach- 
heads of  the  Pacific,  the  mountains  of 
Korea,  the  jungles  of  Vietnam,  or  the 
streets  of  Beirut.  America's  veterans 
have  answered  the  call  to  save  our  de- 
mocracy. In  acting  on  this  bill  prompt- 
ly,  we   can   in   some   small   way   say 


thanks  back  to  them.  We  can  guaran- 
tee that  the  red  blood  of  our  vets  will 
not  be  used  to  balance  the  red  ink  of 
the  Federal  deficit. 

In  addition  to  funds  for  the  VA,  this 
bill  also  includes  a  number  of  other 
high  priority  programs.  First,  it  in- 
cludes $8.2  million  to  help  eliminate 
drugs  from  public  housing  projects, 
one  of  Secretary  Kemp's  top  priorities. 
Second,  it  provides  $3.1  million  so  the 
newly-created  Court  of  Veterans  Ap- 
peals can  begin  its  work  in  fiscal  year 
1989. 

Third,  it  includes  $15  million  for  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  to 
hire  a  small  amount  of  staff  to  imple- 
ment several  new  environmental  laws 
passed  by  Congress  last  year.  Those 
laws  include  medical  waste  tracking, 
radon  abatement,  the  ban  on  ocean 
dumping,  lead  contamination  control, 
and  plastics  pollution  control. 

There  are  two  provisions  not  includ- 
ed in  the  committee  bill  that  were  in- 
cluded by  the  House,  on  which  I  would 
like  to  comment. 

The  Senate  bill  does  not  include  ad- 
ditional funds  for  public  housing  oper- 
ating subsidies,  nor  additional  funds 
for  FEMA's  Homeless  Assistance  Pro- 
gram. Both  programs  are  very  worth- 
while, but  constraints  imposed  by  the 
deficit  prevented  us  from  adding  them 
without  offsets.  And  the  offsets  pro- 
posed by  the  House  for  both  initiatives 
were  unacceptable. 

The  House  offset  its  additional  $79.8 
million  for  public  housing  operating 
subsidies  by  reducing  the  Moderate 
Rehabilitation  Program  by  a  similar 
amount.  This  would  mean  728  fewer 
units  of  low-income  housing  would  be 
created  in  fiscal  year  1989  than  was 
provided  for  in  our  1989  appropria- 
tions bill.  While  the  Mod  Rehab  Pro- 
gram was  seriously  abused  by  the  last 
administration.  Secretary  Kemp  has 
taken  some  bold  steps  to  restore  the 
program's  integrity. 

Rather  than  penalize  "good  guy" 
communities  who  did  not  employ  con- 
sultants and  who  did  not  abuse  this 
program.  I  believe  we  should  give  Sec- 
retary Kemp  a  chance  to  clean  up  this 
program. 

Kemp  has  pledged  to  do  so  by  issu- 
ing new.  competitive  guidelines  by  the 
end  of  this  week— to  guarantee  the 
funds  we  have  appropriated  for  Mod 
Rehab  will  go  to  those  most  needy. 

The  House  also  included  $15  million 
for  FEMA's  Emergency  Food  and 
Shelter  Program,  funding  it  by  cutting 
almost  a  third  of  what's  left  of  the 
Urban  Development  Action  Grant  Pro- 
gram in  fiscal  year  1989.  This  cut  in 
UDAG  funding  would  mean  up  to  20 
less  project  awards  for  the  upcoming 
small  cities  UDAG  round  and  as  many 
as  10  less  projects  for  the  similar  large 
cities  round.  No  one  disputes  the 
merits  of  funding  homeless  programs, 
but  I  will  not  do  it  at  expense  of  other 
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housing  and  community  development 
programs. 

In  addition,  the  administration  has 
proposed  a  major  restructuring  of 
FEMA's  Pood  and  Shelter  Grant  Pro- 
gram by  transferring  it  to  HUD  in 
fiscal  year  1990.  The  UDAG  Program 
has  had  its  share  of  criticisms,  but  I  do 
not  intend  to  take  it  off  its  respirator 
in  a  supplemental  appropriations  bill. 

In  conclusion,  I  believe  this  is  a  terri- 
bly important  piece  of  legislation.  We 
need  to  move  on  it  quickly  and  cleanly, 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  it. 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  commit- 
tee amendment  be  laid  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  113 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Coats] 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  113. 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following 
new  section: 

"SET.      .  SESSi:  (IK  THE  SENATE  KE<:AKI)IN«:  THE 
PANA.MAMAN  <;«)VERNMENT. 

"It  is  the  Sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
current  ruling  government  of  Panama  is  not 
democratically  elected." 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second  on  the  yeas 
and  nays? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Senator  withhold  the  request  at  the 
present  time?  It  may  be  that  we  could 
accept  the  amendment.  I  do  not  know 
that  we  can.  The  Senator  can  always 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  if  he  wishes. 

Mr.  COATS.  I  am  happy  to  with- 
draw the  request  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  an  objection  to  the  request  for  a 
second-degree  amendment? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  is  recog- 
nized in  support  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  President,  may  I  at 
this  time  request  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
the  original  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana  made  that  re- 
quest and  there  was  not  a  sufficient 
second. 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose for  offering  the  perfecting 
amendment  is  simply  to  preserve  my 
rights  to  order  a  roUcall  vote  should 
that  be  necessary.  I  am  not  aware  that 
it  will  be  necessary.  I  do  not  intend  to 
ask  for  a  rollcall  vote. 


My  understanding  is  that  the  mem- 
bers on  the  pertinent  committees  have 
looked  at  the  perfecting  amendment 
and  it  does  not  present  any  objection. 
I  would  like  to  offer  that  perfecting 
second-degree  amendment  which  is 
the  heart  of  the  amendment  that  I 
intend  to  offer. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  withdraw  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  that  right.  The  amend- 
ment is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  offer  an- 
other amendment  which  I  send  to  the 
desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Hearing  none,  the 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  COATS.  I  will  be  happy  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  If  I  understand  my 
colleague,  he  has  presented  to  the 
Chair  an  amendment  dealing  with  the 
basic  proposal  that  the  Senator  had 
indicated  to  us  earlier,  as  managers  of 
the  bill,  that  he  was  proposing  to  offer 
relating  to  the  Panama  Canal?  There 
is  no  second  degree?  It  is  now  a  clean 
presentation? 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  President,  that  is 
correct. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

AMENDMENT  NO.   1  14 

(Purpose:  To  express  the  Sense  of  the 
Senate  that  a  democratically  elected  gov- 
ernment be  in  place  in  Panama  before  the 
Senate  gives  its  advice  and  consent  for  the 
nominee  for  the  position  of  Administrator 
of  the  Panama  Canal  Commission. ) 
Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  President.  I  send 

an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 

its  immediate  consideration. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Coats], 

for  himself  and  Mr.  Dole.  Mr.  Lott,  Mr. 

BoscHWiTZ,  Mr.  Helms.  Mr.  Armstrong,  Mr. 

McCain.    Mr.    Wallop.    Mr.    Gorton.    Mr. 

Wilson.    Mr.    Symms.    Mr.    McClure,    Mr. 

Bond,  Mr.  D'Amato.  Mr.  Kasten.  and  Mr. 

Mack  proposes  an  amendment  No.  114. 

•SEC  .  .  SENSE  OK  THE  SENATE  KECAKDIMi  THE 
APPOINTMENT  OK  A  NEW  ADMINIS- 
TRATOR OK  THE  PANAMA  CANAL  COM- 
MISSION. 

"It  is  the  Sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
President  should  not  appoint  a  new  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Panama  Canal  Commission 
unless  and  until  he  certifies  to  Congress 
that  the  ruling  government  of  Panama  is 
democratically  elected  according  to  proce- 
dures specified  in  the  Constitution  of 
Panama  providing  for  a  civilian  government 
in  control  of  all  Panamanian  military  and 
paramilitary  forces.". 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
a  great  tendency  these  days  to  focus 
intense  interest  on  the  current  event 
of  the  day.  It  dominates  our  headlines, 
dominates  the  evening  news  broad- 
casts, but  quickly  recedes  from  the 
public  view  when  the  next  crisis  ap- 


pears. That  has  been  the  case  with 
Panama.  The  situation  that  seemed  in- 
tolerable—and is  intolerable,  in  my 
opinion— has  quickly  faded  from  the 
headlines  and  from  the  lead  stories  on 
the  evening  news  to  a  point  where  we 
have  to  search  the  morning  paper  to 
find  the  latest  report. 

None  of  this,  of  course,  diminishes 
the  impact  of  what  has  taken  place  in 
Panama.  The  fact  that  Panama's  polit- 
ical institutions  have  been  violently 
wrung  of  their  ligitimacy  by  General 
Noriega's  avarice  and  ambition,  the 
fact  that  the  victors  in  the  recent  elec- 
tion remain  deprived  of  their  rightful 
power  by  General  Noriega's  despotic 
whim,  and  the  fact  that  Panama  re- 
mains under  General  Noriega's  mili- 
tary protection  a  virtual  free-trade 
zone  for  drug  shipments  with  drug 
traffickers  given  the  run  of  Panama's 
banks  and  airports— none  of  this  has 
changed.  The  only  thing  that  has 
changed  is  the  fact  that  the  public  is 
not  provided  the  intense  scrutiny  of  a 
few  weeks  ago. 

Panama  may  be  in  the  background 
now.  I  have  little  doubt  that  this  will 
be  the  case  for  a  long  duration  of  time. 
In  fact.  I  would  suspect  that  within 
the  next  few  weeks  or  months,  it  will 
again  be  back  on  the  front  page;  we 
will  again  be  discussing  and  debating  it 
in  this  Chamber.  I  state  that  with 
some  assurance  because,  while  some 
Members  of  the  body  may  not  be 
aware,  the  administration  of  the 
Panama  Canal  Treaty  and  by  statute 
will  transfer  power  from  a  United 
States-appointed  administrator  to  a 
Panamanian-appointed  administrator. 
That  event  must  take  place  no  later 
than  January  1,  1990. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  will  be  intoler- 
able to  the  Members  of  this  body,  as 
well  as  to  the  American  people,  that 
General  Noriega,  should  he  still  be  in 
power,  will  be  appointing  the  next  ad- 
ministrator of  the  Panama  Canal;  that 
the  actual  day-to-day  operation  of  the 
canal  will  be  in  the  hands  of  a  Nor- 
iega-appointed administrator.  It  is 
with  that  concern  that  I  introduced  a 
couple  of  weeks  ago  a  bill  which  would 
prevent  the  appointment  of  a  Panama- 
nian canal  administrator  until  the 
President  of  the  United  States  certi- 
fied to  this  body  that  the  Government 
of  Panama  is  elected  fairly,  according 
to  its  own  constitution,  and  that  it  is 
in  effective  control  of  the  Panama  de- 
fense forces. 

This  legislation  has  been  referred  to 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  and  I 
requested  that  hearings  be  scheduled. 
Today,  however.  I  am  proposing  to  the 
body  a  sense-of-the-Senate  resolution 
based  on  the  language  in  that  bill.  Its 
purpose  is  simple  and  it  is  direct.  As 
long  as  General  Noriega's  drug  dicta- 
torship remains  in  power  in  Panama, 
as  long  as  he  stands  against  Panama's 
democratic  will,  the  ordinary  transfer 
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of  power  and  transfer  of  control  out- 
lined by  the  Canal  treaties  will  not  re- 
ceive the  consent  of  the  Senate. 

Manuel  Noriega  and  his  military 
supporters  should  not  count  on  our  in- 
attention and  inactivity.  There  should 
be  no  time  limit  to  our  resolve,  no  ex- 
piration date  to  our  outrage  over  the 
events  that  have  taken  place  in 
Panama;  that  the  canal  administrator 
should  be  selected  by  a  legitimate  gov- 
ernment, and  until  that  condition  is 
met,  the  Congress  would  pledge  to 
withhold  its  consent. 

These  actions  that  I  propose  do  not 
affect  the  treaties  one  way  or  the 
other.  They  simply  outline  the  criteria 
for  our  consent  as  outlined  by  the 
treaties  and  by  U.S.  statute.  Our  mes- 
sage ought  to  be  a  strong  one.  We 
ought  to  be  reminding  Manuel  Noriega 
that  his  longevity  does  not  certify  le- 
gitimacy, and  it  ought  to  send  a  signal 
to  the  democratic  opposition  that  it 
promises  our  recognition  and  our  sup- 
port. It  is  one  more  instrument,  one 
more  attempt  to  bring  pressure  on 
Noriega  proposed  at  a  time  when  he 
might  be  starting  to  feel  secure  behind 
a  comforting  shield  of  obscurity.  It 
takes  the  measure  of  our  continued 
commitment,  and  I  strongly  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
Senators  who  I  understand  will  oppose 
this  amendment.  I  hope  that  they  will 
come  to  the  floor  quickly  so  that  we 
can  dispose  of  the  amendment  one 
way  or  the  other  soon. 

EXCEPTED  COMMITTEE  AMENDMENT  ON  PAGE  28, 
LINE  1 9  THROUGH  PAGE  3  1 .  LINE  I  6 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  commit- 
tee amendment  on  page  28,  line  19 
through  page  31,  line  16  be  agreed  to 
and  considered  as  original  text  for  pur- 
poses of  further  amendment  with  the 
understanding  that  points  of  order 
will  not  be  waived. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Excepted  committee  amendment  on 
page  28,  line  19  through  page  31,  line 
16  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.   114 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
Mr.  Coats  for  making  his  presenta- 
tion, and  I  commend  him  on  being  on 
the  floor  and  being  diligent  about  his 
business.  I  hesitate  to  have  to  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum.  Perhaps 
there  is  another  colloquy  that  could  be 
disposed  of  now.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Republican  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  indicate  my  support  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana. I  think  it  is  a  very  timely  amend- 
ment. 

We  often  describe  the  legislation  we 
author  or  support  as  "sending  a  mes- 


sage." Candidly,  I  think  we  would  have 
to  admit  some— maybe  most— of  those 
messages  do  not  amount  to  much. 
Sometimes,  though,  the  messages  are 
real,  clear  and  important.  This  is  one 
such  case. 

This  amendment  is  a  message  for 
Manuel  Noriega,  the  drug-dealing  dic- 
tator of  Panama,  and  for  the  Panama- 
nian people.  The  message  does  not 
mince  words:  The  United  States 
Senate  does  not  intend  to  turn  over 
the  Panama  Canal  to  Panamanian 
control  until  Noriega  is  given  the 
"boot"  he  deserves. 

Specifically,  this  legislation  calls  on 
the  U.S.  Government  to  "freeze"  the 
next  steps  in  the  process  of  turning 
over  the  canal  until  Noriega  goes.  It 
says  that  the  Senate  does  not  intend 
to  move  on  giving  advice  and  consent 
to  any  canal  administrator  nominated 
by  Noriega. 

As  the  President  has  made  clear,  we 
are  going  forward— with  the  Panama- 
nian people  and  the  other  nations  of 
the  hemisphere— in  trying  to  restore 
democracy  to  Panama.  In  the  mean- 
time, we  are  not  going  to  agree  to  put- 
ting vital  American  interests  like  the 
Panama  Canal  more  firmly  in  the 
clutches  of  a  dictator  and  drug-pusher 
like  Noriega. 

Eleven  years  ago,  during  the  canal 
treaties  debate,  I  stood  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  and  said:  "The  credibility 
and  personal  integrity  of  Panama's 
leaders  will  bear  upon  their  reliability 
as  Panama's  guarantors  of  the  new 
treaties."  I  was  right  then,  and  all  of 
us  who  are  supporting  the  Coats  legis- 
lation are  right  today. 

This  is  a  "yellow  light"  on  the  road 
to  a  full  turnover  of  the  canal.  But 
there  is  a  "red  light"— the  binding  ver- 
sion of  this  same  legislation— just  a  bit 
further  down  the  road.  And  if  the 
Panamanian  people  miss  this  signal 
and  Noriega  ignores  this  caution  light, 
Senator  Coats  and  I  and  many  others 
are  going  to  be  here  again— to  send  an- 
other, even  stronger  and  clearer  "red 
light"  message,  that  no  one  will  be 
able  to  mistake  or  ignore. 

I  thank  my  colleague  for  permitting 
me  to  cosponsor  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
were  other  Senators  who  have  amend- 
ments at  this  time  that  we  could  call 
up  perhaps  while  Senators  who  are  op- 
posed to  this  amendment  are  getting 
to  the  floor,  we  could  be  making  some 
headway. 

Mr.  President,  while  the  Senate  is 
not  observed  to  be  making  any  move- 
ment at  the  moment,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  may  offer  an  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  115 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
115. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  35,  line  2,  before  the  period  insert 
the  following: 

"Provided  further.  Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  shall  renegotiate  the  Logan 
County  Airport  grant  agreements  •5-54- 
0013-01-77"  and  ••5-54-0013-02-78'  to  in- 
clude funds  sufficient  to  cover  the  addition- 
al project  costs  associated  with  project 
delay  and  inflation,  so  that  the  project  can 
be  completed  as  originally  intended. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  have  offered  does  not  in- 
crease the  spending  totals.  It  is  a  tech- 
nical amendment  that  allows  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration  to  re- 
negotiate the  allowable  costs  for  grant 
agreements  already  provided  for  site 
preparation  work  at  Logan  County, 
WV  airports.  Because  of  private  com- 
panies' bankruptcies,  work  on  this 
vital  project  has  faced  inordinate 
delays  with  consequent  increases  in 
costs  due  to  inflation. 

This  amendment  does  not  expand 
the  original  scope  of  the  project.  It  is 
expected  that  the  additional  funds 
needed  will  be  derived  from  the  Feder- 
al Aviation  Administration  Airport  Im- 
provement Program  discretionary 
fund  balance.  The  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  Mr.  Lautenberg.  has  no 
objections  to  this  amendment  and  I 
understand  is  willing  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  no  objection  to  the  amendment 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  West  Virgin- 
ia. 

The  amendment  (No.  115)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1  M 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  are  we 
now  back  on  the  amendment  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Indiana? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
just  seen  the  amendment.  I  wonder  if 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana would  be  willing  to  answer  a 
couple  of  questions  regarding  his 
amendment? 
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Mr.  COATS.  I  will  be  more  than 
happy  to,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  be  happy  to  respond. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Indiana 
whether  the  treaty  that  we  now  have 
with  Panama,  so-called  Panama  Trea- 
ties, is  that  presently  the  law  of  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  question,  I  would  indi- 
cate to  the  Senator  that  that  treaty  is 
indeed  codified  into  law.  The  22 
United  States  Code  section  36.13  is  the 
operative  part  of  that  statute  that  I 
am  dealing  with  here. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  ask  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Indiana  whether  under 
that  law  the  United  States  is  required 
jointly  with  Panama  to  appoint  a  Pan- 
amanian administrator  this  year? 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  President,  the 
treaty  now  codified  in  the  Panama 
Canal  Act  does  provide  that  the  ad- 
ministrator be  appointed  as  a  U.S.  ad- 
ministrator until  December  31,  1989. 
As  of  January  1,  1990,  the  name  that 
is  submitted  for  approval  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate 
would  be  under  the  current  circum- 
stances General  Noriega,  which  I 
submit  here  in  the  sense-of-the-Senate 
resolution  would  be  a  situation  which 
the  American  people  would  not  look 
upon  favorably,  nor  would  this  body. 

I  am  not  attempting  in  any  way  to 
abrogate  the  treaty  or  any  part  of  the 
statute.  I  am  simply  saying  that  we 
ought  to  send  a  signal  at  this  point 
that  such  a  situation  would  result  in 
perhaps  attempts  to  change  the  stat- 
ute or  amend  the  treaty. 

For  those  who  are  concerned  about 
it,  I  say  this  perhaps  would,  as  Senator 
Dole  said,  send  a  caution  light  that  we 
should  not  continue  down  the  same 
path. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  am  not  suggesting, 
Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor would  want  to  abrogate  the  treaty. 
I  am  just  concerned  that  we  not  do 
anything  which  really  plays  into  the 
hands  of  General  Noriega  and  allows 
him  to  raise  nationalistic  fervor.  I 
have  many  classmates,  friends  from 
my  teenage  days  who  live  in  Panama, 
who  are  strongly  opposed  to  General 
Noriega,  as  am  I. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  Member  of  the 
Senate,  Republican  or  Democrat,  who 
wants  to  see  General  Noriega  stay  in 
control  of  the  country  of  Panama.  I 
think  every  one  of  us,  Republican  and 
Democrat  alike,  are  totally  convinced 
that  the  anti-Noriega  forces  won  over- 
whelmingly at  the  ballot  box  a  couple 
weeks  ago  and  the  Noriega-backed  can- 
didates lost  heavily.  There  is  not  any 
one  of  us  in  this  Chamber  who  does 
not  believe  that  General  Noriega  has 
tried  to  steal  that  election,  and  there 
is  not  any  one  of  us  in  this  Chamber 
who  was  not  appalled  at  the  television 


scenes  of  brutality  against  the  man 
who  was  elected  President  and  the  two 
men  who  were  elected  Vice  Presidents 
of  Panama.  I  know  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Indiana  and  I  are  in  ab- 
solute agreement  on  how  opposed  we 
are  to  that  situation  and  how  opposed 
we  are  to  it  continuing. 

I  would  note  to  the  Senate  that  any 
administrator  whose  name  comes  up  is 
going  to  have  to  be  approved  by  this 
body.  We  have  to  advise  and  consent 
as  to  that  appointment. 

General  Noriega  has  tried  consist- 
ently, and  in  some  areas  of  Panama 
with  some  success,  to  say  the  opposi- 
tion to  him  is  not  because  of  his  drug 
dealings,  not  because  of  his  autocratic 
takeover  of  the  government,  not  be- 
cause of  the  cruelty  that  he  has  in- 
flicted upon  his  opponents,  not  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  he  has  obviously 
garnered  huge  wealth  illicitly  out  of 
Panama,  the  opposition  to  him  is  not 
because  of  any  of  those  things  but, 
rather,  the  United  States  having  some 
kind  of  plot  against  him  and  to  over- 
turn the  Panama  Canal  treaties. 

Next  week,  for  example,  the  OAS  is 
going  to  meet  to  try  to  get  some  sup- 
port in  an  effort  to  force  General  Nor- 
iega out,  not  just  the  United  States 
going  it  alone. 

I  share  the  concern  of  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  and  opposition  to  Gener- 
al Noriega. 

I  do  not  think  Members  of  this  body 
have  spoken  out  more  strongly  or 
more  publicly  or  more  often  than  I 
have  in  opposition  to  General  Noriega. 
I  was  one  of  the  first  in  this  body  to 
speak  in  opposition  to  General  Nor- 
iega back  when  he  was  receiving  let- 
ters of  congratulation  from  the  DEA, 
letters  of  congratulation  from  high 
ranking  officials  of  the  administration 
saying  what  a  wonderful  friend  of  the 
United  States  he  was.  I  was  one  of  the 
lone  voices  to  speak  out  against  him. 
Nobody  should  misunderstand  that 
longstanding  opposition. 

Very  few  Members  of  the  Congress 
have  been  speaking  out  against  Gener- 
al Noriega  as  long  as  I  have. 

But  what  I  would  hate  to  see  happen 
is  that  in  opposition  to  him  we  actual- 
ly give  him  the  ability  to  say  that 
somehow  we  are  out  there  attacking 
him  not  because  of  his  misdeeds, 
which  are  legion,  but  rather  because 
we  are  trying  to  overturn  the  treaty 
that  we  have  entered  into  with 
Panama. 

I  hope  that  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana and  other  Senators  would  ask 
themselves  whether  this  sense-of-the- 
Senate  resolution,  which  strikes  at  the 
totally  improper  activity  of  General 
Noriega,  might  in  effect  actually  play 
into  his  hands  especially  coming  just  2 
or  3  days  before  the  OAS  is  going  to 
meet  on  the  same  subject. 

That  is  the  only  issue  I  raise.  I  think 
once  the  same  people  from  our  Gov- 
ernment who  had  supported  General 


Noriega,  the  same  people  who  had 
praised  him  finally  found  what  I  and 
others  had  been  saying  about  him  was 
so.  they  kind  of  went  the  other  way  in 
trying  to  get  him  out  and  still  have 
not  gotten  him  out.  We  have  to  be 
very  careful  what  steps  we  take. 

I  am  told  that  the  administration  op- 
poses this  amendment  and  I  suspect 
the  reason  they  oppose  it  is  that  they 
want  to  make  sure  they  speak  with 
one  voice  and  go  very  carefully  step  by 
step  in  trying  to  rid  our  hemisphere  of 
General  Noriega,  something  on  which 
we  all  agree. 

I  only  raise  this  point,  Mr.  President, 
because  I  am  concerned  that  should 
this  be  passed,  even  though  it  speaks 
the  same  feelings  that  all  100  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  have  in  opposition 
to  General  Noriega,  it  may  very  well 
give  him  one  more  arrow  in  his  quiver 
saying  it  is  a  plot  against  him. 

That  is  the  point  I  make,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  would  be  glad  to  hear  any- 
body's response  on  that. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd]. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  wonder 
if  I  might  engage  my  colleague  from 
Indiana  in  a  couple  of  questions  be- 
cause I  am  unclear  as  to  what  the 
present  fact  situation  is. 

As  I  read  the  resolution,  it  would 
appear  to  me  that  what  we  are  talking 
about  is  the  anticipated  appointment 
for  Janaury  1.  1990.  under  the  treaties. 
But  one  might  also  read  this  in  sug- 
gesting that  there  is  a  vacancy  pres- 
ently in  which  case  this  would  be  an 
immediate  appointment  rather  than  in 
anticipation  of  the  change  from 
United  States  leadership  of  the  Com- 
mission, Panamanian  leadership,  and  I 
wonder  if  my  colleague  might  clarify 
for  me  to  which  of  those  two  fact  situ- 
ations this  reoslution  is  pointed. 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  Senator,  I  stated  that 
what  we  are  doing  here  is  anticipating 
the  change  that  is  required  by  the 
treaty  that  must  take  place  by  Janu- 
ary 1,  1990.  This  sense-of-the-Senate 
resolution  simply  says  that  in  anticipa- 
tion of  that  change,  and  the  name 
could  be  submitted  to  the  President 
tomorrow,  if  General  Noriega  so  is  in- 
clined, for  transfer  of  the  administra- 
tion of  the  canal  to  begin  on  January 
1,  1990.  It  is  anticipation  of  that  sub- 
mittal that  we  are  attempting  to  send 
a  signal  saying  that  the  person  submit- 
ted which  will  be  Panamanian  ought 
to  be  submitted  by  a  democratically 
elected  government  in  accordance  with 
the  Panamanian  constitution. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  would  be  glad  to  give 
my  colleague  the  merit.  I  was  unclear. 
I  was  under  the  impression  there 
might  be  something  else  required  and 
not  require  filling  of  the  position. 

Mr.  COATS.  No. 
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Mr.  DODD.  Let  me  further  ask.  As  I 
understand  it  under  the  treaties  the 
name  of  the  Panamanian  would  be 
submitted  by  the  Panamanian  Govern- 
ment to  the  President  of  our  country. 
The  President  in  turn  would  then 
place  that  name  at  his  discretion. 
They  can  reject  that  name  at  the  exec- 
utive branch  level.  But  if  he  decided  to 
accept  it.  then  he  would  forward  that 
name  along  to  this  body,  and  we  in 
turn  would  then  have  to  confirm  in 
effect  that  nomination.  Is  not  that  the 
fact  situation  as  it  would  play  out  as- 
suming everything  else  was  normal? 

Mr.  COATS.  That  is  correct.  We  are 
not  now  dealing  with  a  name  before 
the  President  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  DODD.  So  the  assumption 
would  be  then  that  President  Bush 
would  have  to  agree  with  the  choice 
made  by  the  Panamanian  Governor 
before  he  would  even  send  that  name 
to  us? 

Mr.  COATS.  In  response  to  the  Sen- 
ator, let  me  state  that  while  that  is 
correct,  and  while  we  can  make  some 
assumptions  as  to  the  President's 
agreement  or  disagreement  with  the 
name  submitted,  what  I  think  this 
body  would  find  palatable  is  that  the 
name  submitted  to  the  President  or 
subsequent  name,  should  the  Presi- 
dent not  accept  the  first,  be  not  sub- 
mitted by  General  Noriega,  someone 
who  does  not  have  the  support  of  the 
Panamanian  people,  clearly  not  the 
elected  leader  of  the  Panamanian 
people,  and  perhaps  would  raise  very 
serious  questions  about  other  aspects 
of  the  treaty. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  thank  my  colleague  for 
that  response.  That  clarifies  it  in 
terms  of  what  this  is.  So  we  are  deal- 
ing with  an  anticipatory  situation  that 
would  arise  on  January  1,  1990,  where- 
in under  the  treaties,  as  ratified,  the 
Panamanians  would  assume  control  of 
the  Commission,  now  under  General 
Paula,  I  believe,  as  the  director,  if  you 
will,  of  the  Panama  Canal  Commission 
with  a  Panamanian  in  the  No.  2  posi- 
tion. Mr.  Manfredo.  who,  by  the  way. 
is  highly  regarded  by  all  who  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  Panama  Canal 
over  the  last  number  of  years.  He  is 
very  highly  thought  of.  In  fact,  an 
awkward  situation  might  occur  where 
his  name  was  forwarded  even  without 
any  change.  We  would  have  to  agree 
that  he  would  be  a  first-rate  Commis- 
sioner. In  fact,  many  would  hope  that 
might  be  the  case.  At  any  rate,  the 
President  would  then  have  to  take 
that  nomination,  our  President,  accept 
or  reject  it,  and  then  send  it  to  us. 

My  colleague,  having  raised  this, 
brings  up  some  very  good  points  on 
which  all  of  us  agree.  Clearly  none  of 
us  want  to  see  General  Noriega 
making  the  decision  as  to  who  will  be 
next  Commissioner  of  the  Panama 
Canal  Commission.  There  is  no  dis- 
agreement, debate,  or  dissent  on  that 


point  at  all.  But  I  have  far  more  confi- 
dence in  President  Bush's  ability  to 
make  the  sound  judgment  when  and  if 
that  situation  emerges  that  General 
Noriega  is  sending  us  a  nomination.  I 
think  it  is  probably  unwise  for  us  at 
this  particular  juncture  during  a  deli- 
cate period  to  complicate  that  deci- 
sion. 

I  wonder  if  at  some  point  here  my 
colleague  might  consider,  having 
raised  the  legitimate  points  about  the 
problems  that  this  particular  fact  situ- 
ation could  create  in  this  body,  or  for 
the  President  or  the  people  in  the 
hemisphere,  withdrawing  the  amend- 
ment, having  made  the  points  and 
raised  the  concerns  which  I  know  he 
feels  very  strongly  about  as  my  col- 
league from  Florida  does.  Senator 
Mack,  who  addressed  this  issue  on  a 
number  of  occasions.  I  think  most  of 
us  here  talked  about  this  particular 
problem  we  face.  But  I  think  we  all 
agree  as  well  at  this  juncture,  at  least 
most  of  us  do,  that  President  Bush  has 
handled  this  situation  pretty  well.  The 
fact  that  he  convinced  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  to  endorse  a 
resolution,  support  a  resolution,  which 
names  General  Noriega  specifically 
and  calls  for  change  I  think  is  a  pro- 
found and  significant  foreign  policy 
achievement  in  this  hemisphere.  The 
reason  he  was  able  to  achieve  that  is 
because  he  avoided  raising  the 
Panama  Canal  Treaties  prematurely. 

Had  President  Bush  insisted  that 
element  be  included  at  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  meeting,  then 
we  would  not  have  achieved  maybe 
one  or  two  votes  in  our  efforts  to  iso- 
late General  Noriega.  That  had  been 
the  case  up  until  recently.  We  were 
isolated.  General  Noriega  had  the  sup- 
port in  the  region.  President  Bush,  to 
his  credit,  has  entirely  reversed  that 
situation.  Now  General  Noriega,  the 
Cubans,  and  the  Nicaraguans,  and  the 
rest  of  the  Americans  are  on  the  other 
side. 

It  seems  to  me  we  do  not  want  to 
lose  that  dynamic.  That  is  a  very  im- 
portant dynamic  for  our  country  in 
this  hemisphere,  and  my  concern 
would  be  that  we  are  giving  General 
Noriega  a  tool  here  that  he  has  des- 
perately sought  over  the  last  several 
months,  has  been  unable  to  achieve, 
and  that  is  the  high  ground— that  all 
the  United  States  is  really  interested 
in  is  to  abrogate  the  treaties.  None  of 
us  here  agree  with  that.  It  has  been 
stated  over  and  over  and  over  again. 
The  President  could  not  have  been 
more  clear  on  that  particular  point. 

My  concern  would  be  that  the  adop- 
tion of  this  sense-of-the-Senate  resolu- 
tion would  give  General  Noriega  exact- 
ly what  he  has  been  looking  for,  exact- 
ly the  message  that  he  has  been  trying 
to  make  throughout  this  hemisphere 
without  any  success  whatsoever.  We 
have  won  the  day. 


This  is  going  to  be  a  protracted  con- 
test, I  suspect.  It  is  one  that  is  not 
going  to  be  resolved  over  the  next  day 
or  week  necessarily.  Hopefully  I  am 
wrong  on  that.  My  feeling  is  it  is  going 
to  take  a  little  time.  So  rather  than 
confront  a  situation  which  I  believe  we 
may  have  to  face  in  a  matter  of  8,  10, 
or  12  months,  it  seems  to  me  we  ought 
to  give  the  President,  we  ought  to  give 
the  Secretary  of  State,  and  we  ought 
to  give  the  State  Department  and 
others  the  opportunity  to  continue  to 
press  on  the  course  that  they  are  fol- 
lowing. 

One  of  the  reasons  they  have  been 
successful  is  because  we  have  avoided 
statements  or  resolutions  which  was 
suggesting  some  way  that  we  are  going 
to  abrogate  part  of  those  treaties.  I 
urge,  if  the  Senator  can  see  his  way 
through,  because  they  have  raised 
some  very  good  points  here,  to  with- 
draw this  amendment,  having  made 
the  points,  and  give  the  President  an 
opportunity  to  work  on  this  issue  with 
the  Congress.  I  think  we  have  done 
this  pretty  successfully.  Then  if  things 
do  not  work  out.  we  will  come  back  to 
this,  or  something  stronger  than  this, 
in  the  next  8  or  10  or  12  months. 

I  happen  to  believe  there  is  no  way 
in  the  world,  under  the  present  situa- 
tion, that  President  George  Bush  is 
going  to  send  to  this  Congress  the 
name  of  a  Panamanian  sent  to  him  by 
General  Noriega.  That  is  just  not 
going  to  happen.  I  trust  George  Bush 
not  to  do  that.  I  do  not  think  this  reso- 
lution in  that  sense  is  necessary,  if  you 
have  confidence  that  the  President 
would  not  in  a  sense  do  what  the  reso- 
lution is  asking  him  to  do  anyway.  I 
urge  withdrawal  of  the  amendment, 
and  hopefully  we  can  continue  the 
path  we  have  been  on. 

Mr.  President,  I 

Mr.  COATS.  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
for  a  response., 
Mr.  DODD.  Yes. 

Mr.  COATS.  I  understand  the  Sena- 
tor's concern,  as  well  as  the  concern  of 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  about 
strengthening  Noriega's  hand,  but  I 
think  this  does  just  the  opposite.  I  am 
concerned  that  our  silence  condones 
the  present  situation,  that  our  silence 
sends  a  signal  to  the  Panamanian 
people,  who  have  overwhelmingly 
elected  a  democratically  elected  gov- 
ernment; and  it  in  effect  strengthens 
Noriega's  hands,  not  to  send  a  clear 
message,  clear  and  definite  message  to 
General  Noriega,  to  the  Panamanian 
people  that  the  United  States  Senate 
simply  does  not  condone,  nor  will  it  in 
the  future,  an  appointment  of  an  ad- 
ministrator by  General  Noriega. 

Now.  whether  or  not  President  Bush 
accepts  that  first  appointment,  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  can  find  ourselves 
at  an  impasse,  as  General  Noriega  sub- 
mits name  after  name  after  name  of 
his  hand  chosen  administrator,  which 
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the  President  finds  unacceptable  and 
perhaps  does  not  send  down  to  this 
body  for  consent.  That  would  bring  us 
to  an  impasse,  at  which  point  the 
American  people  would  demand 
changes  in  the  treaty  for  the  United 
States  to  again  reassert  what  many 
people  think  are  its  legitimate  rights 
with  the  Panama  Csinal  Treaty. 

This  amendment,  you  could  argue, 
seeks  to  avoid  that  confrontation  by 
giving  the  President  a  strengthened 
hand  now  and  sending  a  message  to 
General  Noriega  that  if  you  do  not 
take  our  silence  as  a  consent  that  you 
may  submit  any  name  you  want  any- 
time you  want. 

Second,  it  sends  a  message  to  the 
Panamanian  people  that  the  United 
States  Senate  stands  four  square 
behind  the  democratic  process  because 
the  sense-of-the-Senate  resolution 
states  that  we  want  this  new  adminis- 
trator appointed  by  a  democratically 
elected  government.  It  does  not  say 
that  it  cannot  be  appointed  by  Nor- 
iega. It  says  that  we  want  it  appointed 
by  a  democratically  elected  govern- 
ment. 

I  have  had  no  indication  that  the  ad- 
ministration opposes  this,  as  has  been 
suggested;  to  the  contrary.  I  have 
spoken  with  members  of  the  adminis- 
tration and  have  not  received  any  in- 
formation back  that  there  is  opposi- 
tion to  this.  So  I  submit  that  we  share 
the  same  concerns,  that  we  not 
strengthen  Noriega's  hand,  but  that 
we  do  just  the  opposite  of  what  has 
been  suggested,  and  that  we  do  send  a 
signal  that  supports  the  Panamanian 
people,  and  their  expressed  resolve  a 
few  weeks  ago  to  elect  a  democratical- 
ly elected  government,  and  that  this  in 
fact  accomplishes 

Mr.  DODD.  I  ask  my  colleague 
whether  or  not  he  has  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  talk  to  any  of  the  leadership 
of  the  opposition  to  General  Noriega 
in  Panama  about  this  amendment. 

Mr.  COATS.  I  have  not  discussed  it 
with  the  opposition,  although  we  have 
been  in  contact  with  a  number  of 
people  who  have  been  in  contact  with 
the  opposition. 

Mr.  DODD.  It  is  not  true  that  the 
opposition  has  taken— I  have  not 
spoken  with  them  either,  I  would  say, 
but  at  least  in  the  past  their  message 
to  us  has  been,  "Please,  please,  do  not 
complicate  the  present  situation  by 
suggesting  that  you  are  about  to  abro- 
gate the  Panama  Canal  Treaties." 
That  would  mean  the  worst  possible 
blow  to  those  of  us  who  oppose  Gener- 
al Noriega,  who  would  like  to  see  him 
go:  that  is  the  worst  possible  thing  you 
could  do  for  us. 

If  you  want  to  strengthen  General 
Noriega,  if  you  want  to  keep  him  in 
Panama,  if  you  want  to  destroy  the  op- 
position, then  you  make  it  apparent 
that  the  United  States'  support  for 
the  opposition  here  is  rooted  in  one 
issue  only;  that  is.  the  abrogation  of 


the  treaties.  This  could  be  a  lethal 
blow  to  democratic  opposition  in 
Panama.  That  is  their  conclusion,  not 
mine.  That  is  their  conclusion.  It 
seems  to  be  on  this  day,  as  they  are 
struggling  for  freedom  in  their  coun- 
try, we  ought  to  listen  to  them.  We 
ought  to  at  least  decide  whether  or 
not  they  have  a  right  to  determine 
what  makes  best  sense  for  them. 

They  have  said  this  hurts.  They 
have  said  that  this  is  a  blow  to  us. 
Cannot  we  defer  to  them?  Can  we  give 
them  the  opportunity  to  decide  what 
is  best? 

If  the  administration— and  I  would 
be  surprised  if  they  endorsed  this 
amendment.  I  think  we  ought  to  know 
the  answer  to  that. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DODD.  Yes. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  hope  there  is  no  con- 
fusion on  where  the  administration 
stands  on  this.  Apparently,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Indiana  has 
been  told  that  the  administration  sup- 
ports his— if  I  understand  correctly— 
resolution.  I  have  been  told  by  con- 
gressional relations  at  the  State  De- 
partment that  I  am  authorized  to  say 
that  the  administration  opposes  the 
resolution. 

So  I  hope  somewhere  they  will  get 
their  act  together.  I  do  not  question 
for  one  moment  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana, who  says  he  has  been  told  they 
support  it.  I  should  note,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  within  the  last  20  minutes, 
we  were  told  by  congressional  rela- 
tions in  the  State  Department  that  I 
am  authorized  to  say  that  they  oppose 
the  resolution.  So  it  is  frustrating  for 
me,  and  I  am  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Operations  Subcommittee.  But  let  me 
make  a  point  here.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Indiana  speaks  about 
what  things  might  or  might  not 
strengthen  General  Noriega. 

Frankly,  what  has  strengthened 
General  Noriega  the  most  was  during 
the  past  6  or  7  years  when  key  figures 
of  the  administration  coddled  him, 
toadied  up  to  him.  held  his  hand, 
turned  a  blind  eye  to  his  drug  deal- 
ings, his  robbery  of  his  own  country, 
his  stifling  of  democracy,  and  they  did 
it  because  he  would  help  them  in  the 
same  way  they  hoped  the  ayatoUahs 
in  Iran  would  help  them,  in  some 
shoddy  dealing  with  the  Congress. 

Now,  the  fact  is,  time  and  time 
again,  and  I  believe  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Connecticut  and  others 
went  to  the  administration  saying, 
"You  are  wrong,  you  are  wrong  in  pro- 
tecting and  mollycoddling  this  dicta- 
tor," and  time  and  time  again  I  was 
told  by  everybody  from  our  State  De- 
partment to  our  intelligence  agencies, 
"The  man  is  fine.  Look  at  the  letters 
he  has  gotten  from  the  drug  enforce- 
ment agency  praising  him.  Look  at  all 
these  other  commendations  he  has 
gotten  from  us  publicly  and  privately, 
because  he  has  been  such  a  wonderful 


help  to  us.  You  know.  Senator  Leahy, 
you  are  off  base  in  suggesting  General 
Noriega  is  anything  but  a  valued 
friend  and  ally  of  the  United  States." 
That  is  what  strengthened  him. 

I  commend  the  new  administration 
for  finally  facing  up  to  what  a  lot  of  us 
have  known  for  years,  that  he  is  a  two- 
bit  dictator  who  has  been  willing,  for 
his  own  personal  greed,  to  ignore  the 
wishes  of  his  own  people,  to  bring  eco- 
nomic hardship  and  devastation  on  his 
own  country.  Instead  of  being  a  patri- 
ot, he  is  somebody  who  is  so  self-cen- 
tered for  his  own  gain  that  he  is  will- 
ing to  let  the  other  citizens  of  his 
country  suffer  so  he  can  gain  by  it. 

Having  said  that,  let  us  not,  when  we 
have  an  administration  that  is  facing 
up  to  the  real  face  of  General  Noriega, 
sidetrack  their  ability  to  do  something 
with  him.  Let  us  at  least  give  them 
some  time  to  have  the  administration 
speak  with  one  voice,  have  this  coun- 
try speak  with  one  voice  in  its  dealings 
with  General  Noriega.  We  have  done  a 
very  careful  step.  I  commend  the 
President  for  stating  very  clearly  that 
the  election  was  stolen. 

I  would  say  to  my  friend  from  Indi- 
ana if  there  is  something  that  would 
send  a  message  to  General  Noriega, 
send  a  message  to  the  hemisphere, 
send  a  message  to  the  country,  to  the 
whole  world,  it  was  the  United  States' 
very  strong  statement  that  the  elec- 
tions were  stolen,  that  the  opposition 
won  wholehandedly.  and  then  in  a 
steady  course,  as  my  friend  from  Con- 
necticut will  remember,  the  Catholic 
church  in  Panama  concurred  with  our 
judgment  on  that,  and  then  country 
after  country  after  country  joined  in. 
It  was  a  pretty  amazing  thing  to  final- 
ly find  the  United  States  having  other 
countries  agreeing  with  us  in  Central 
America,  joining  in  and  saying  yes,  the 
election  was  stolen;  yes,  the  opposition 
to  General  Noriega  had  won,  and  then 
to  go  to  the  OAS— talk  about  sending 
a  message— the  Secretary  of  State  and 
other  key  officials  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment went  to  the  OAS.  spoke  about 
what  has  happened,  and  then  again 
with  country  after  country  after  coun- 
try supporting  us  in  our  opposition  to 
General  Noriega,  that  sent  a  clear  and 
resounding  message  because  we  have 
gone  step  by  provable  step,  by  careful 
step,  by  worked-out-ahead-of-time 
step,  and  we  have  had  the  unity  that 
we  have  not  had  in  the  past  in  dealing 
with  Central  American  policy. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  if  my  col- 
leagues will  yield,  I  appreciate  his 
point,  and  then  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
the  floor  because  I  know  my  colleague 
from  Indiana  has  comments  he  wants 
to  make. 

Let  me  make  one  last  point  to  my 
colleagues  here  as  well  as  on  this  issue. 

As  we  all  know,  the  OAS  in  addition 
to  supporting  the  resolution  that  the 
United  States   put   forward   in   over- 
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whelming  niunbers.  the  Secretary- 
General  of  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States  sent  a  delegation,  a  three- 
member  commission  down  to  Panama 
to  talk  with  the  various  elements  in 
that  country  to  determine  what  steps 
ought  to  be  taken  next.  That  commis- 
sion is  due  to  report  back  to  the  OAS 
in  a  matter  of  days. 

It  is  highly  likely  that  our  Secretary 
of  State  and  our  President  are  going  to 
ask  the  Organization  of  American 
States  to  take  additional  steps  in  light 
of  that  commission  report. 

If  this  body  supports  a  resolution 
which  complicates  the  administra- 
tion's position  and  makes  it  difficult 
for  them  to  seek  additional  measures 
against  the  Noriega  regime  by  the 
OAS,  then  what  we  do  today  will  be 
self-defeating. 

So  I  urge  my  colleague  and  again 
make  a  plea  to  my  good  friend  from 
Indiana  to  withdraw  this  amendment. 
The  vote  on  this  amendment,  if  he 
prevails,  could  cause  the  Bush  admin- 
istration to  suffer  a  significant  foreign 
policy  defeat  at  the  next  meeting  of 
the  Organization  of  American  States. 

Having  won  a  great  victory  only  a 
few  weeks  ago,  this  kind  of  move  could 
cause  a  reversal  of  that  decision,  and 
that  is  not  engaging  in  hyperbole  or 
exaggeration.  That  is  exactly  what  the 
effect  of  this  resolution  as  harmless  as 
it  appears  could  be,  and  then  that 
would  be  the  case. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  make  that  per- 
sonal plea  to  our  colleague  from  Indi- 
ana. If  that  is  not  the  case,  then  I 
would  hope  that  at  a  proper  moment  a 
motion  will  be  made  to  table  this 
amendment. 

Again  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  con- 
sider the  position  of  the  opposition  in 
Panama  and  how  they  feel  about  this 
kind  of  language.  In  fact  the  adminis- 
tration, as  my  colleague  from  Vermont 
has  indicated,  does  not  support  this.  I 
presume  if  you  talk  to  the  southern 
command  people,  the  military  people 
in  Panama,  our  military  people,  and 
ask  them  what  they  would  think  about 
this,  you  would  receive  a  similar  re- 
sponse. This  is  an  unwise  foreign 
policy  move  at  this  particular  junc- 
ture. 

So.  Mr.  FYesident,  I  urge  the  rejec- 
tion of  this  amendment  or  preferably 
the  withdrawal  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  just  a  clarification 
on  a  couple  of  points? 
Mr.  DODD.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  COATS.  I  wish  to  make  clear 
what  I  said  earlier  and  perhaps  I  was 
not  as  clear  as  I  should  have  been. 

I  did  not  indicate  that  the  adminis- 
tration either  supported  or  opposed 
this.  I  simply  indicated  that  I  had  sub- 
mitted the  language  to  the  administra- 
tion several  weeks  ago  and  not  heard 
any  objection.  I  am  not  sure  that  they 
have  a  position  on  this  particular  issue 
before  us  now.  There  has  been  no  indi- 


cation to  me  of  opposition,  and  I  have 
submitted  it  to  them  for  their  review. 
Second,  I  wish  to  make  a  point.  The 
point  was  made  earlier  that  we  want 
to  be  careful  not  to  abrogate  the 
treaty.  This  is  not  designed  to  obro- 
gate  the  treaty.  It  does  nothing  to  in- 
dicate that  whatsoever.  It  does  not 
affect  the  treaty. 

It  simply  sends  a  strong,  clear  mes- 
sage of  support  for  the  democratic 
process  in  Panama.  I  think  it  strength- 
ens the  President's  hand.  I  do  not 
think  it  gives  Noriega  an  excuse  to 
consolidate  his  power.  I  think  it  does 
just  the  opposite. 

Obviously,  we  disagree  on  that,  but  I 
wanted  to  make  clear  those  two  points 
because  we  had  discussed  those  earlier 
in  the  discussion. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  ready  to  move 
this  to  a  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut  still  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  the  point 
has  been  made.  It  is  my  understanding 
our  colleague  from  Indiana  has 
reached  the  decision  not  to  withdraw 
the  amendment  and  would  like  to 
move  forward  with  it  and  have  a  vote. 
Mr.  COATS.  I  do  not  intend  to  with- 
draw the  amendment.  I  think  it  makes 
an  important  point  and  one  on  which 
hopefully  we  can  agree. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
know  if  others  would  care  to  be  heard 
on  this  amendment  at  all  or  not. 

I  am  looking  at  our  floor  manager 
here,  the  distinguished  President  pro 
tempore. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  while 
there  is  some  discussion  going  on,  I 
would  just  wish  to  reiterate  one  more 

time 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  wish  to 
continue  speaking  on  this? 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  from  Cormecticut  yield  to  me? 

The   PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 

the  Senator  from  Connecticut  yield 

the  floor? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 
colleague  from  Vermont. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  again 
just  to  reiterate  the  point  for  those 
who  have  been  over  at  the  rotunda  out 
of  respect  for  our  distinguished  former 
colleague.  Senator  Pepper,  I  would 
note  that  nobody,  I  might  say.  nobody 
in  this  body  has  spoken  out  against 
General  Noriega  earlier,  longer,  more 
vocally  than  I  have. 

Again,  when  many,  many  people 
who  now  suddenly  oppose  him  were 
strongly  supporting  General  Noriega, 
both  in  the  Congress  and  in  our  Gov- 
ernment, I  was  speaking  against  Gen- 
eral Noriega  and  what  he  was  doing  in 
Panama. 


I  was  also  speaking  out  against  the 
fact  that  our  Government  was  helping 
to  create  General  Noriega  by  turning  a 
blind  eye  to  his  activity  in  return  for 
what  some  in  the  Government 
thought  was  help  from  him  and  which 
many  of  us  thought  was  simply  steps 
taken  to  seriously  damage  our  own 
foreign  policy. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  pendulum 
comes  around  and  now  I  find  that 
both  Republicans  and  Democrats 
agree  with  the  position  I  have  had  for 
years  that  General  Noriega  should  go. 
I  think  we  all  agree  on  that  now. 
Unlike  the  fact  when  there  was  a  di- 
vided attitude  in  this  city,  I  think  ev- 
erybody in  the  administration,  every- 
body in  the  Congress,  wants  him  out, 
and  I  applaud  that. 

But  in  doing  it  we  have  found  that 
some  of  the  steps  taken  during  the 
past  year  have  not  worked  and  not 
done  a  single  thing.  We  also  found 
that  when  we  had  missteps  he  has 
been  able  to  use  that  to  ratchet  up  na- 
tionalistic feelings  on  his  side:  The 
United  States  is  going  to  take  over  the 
canal.  The  United  States  is  coming  in 
with  gunboat  diplomacy,  et  cetera,  et 
cetera,  et  cetera.  And  he  has  been  able 
to  use  that. 

I  think  concerning  the  fact  that  the 
Bush  administration  has  taken  some 
very,  very  careful  calculated  steps, 
step  by  step  in  trying  to  get  unified 
support  to  get  rid  of  General  Noriega, 
this  is  one  of  those  instances  where  we 
should  not  step  into  that. 

We  are  going  to  have  plenty  of  bills 
coming  up.  We  have  a  foreign  aid  bill 
and  a  number  of  other  things  where  if 
we  disagree  we  will  have  to  take  it  by 
the  administration.  Any  Senator,  Re- 
publican or  Democrat,  could  propose 
resolutions,  amendments  or  anything 
else,  suggesting  a  different  policy. 

In  the  meantime  I  think,  especially 
with  the  meeting  on  Tuesday  of  the 
OAS— I  believe  it  is  Tuesday— we 
ought  to  stand  behind  the  steps  taken 
by  the  administration  and  not  try  to 
second  guess  them. 

I  think  my  distinguished  friend  from 
Connecticut,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Connecticut,  who  knows  many  of  the 
people  in  the  opposition  as  I  do,  knows 
how  difficult  and  delicate  a  situation  it 
has  been  for  the  opposition  to  General 
Noriega  in  Panama  and  that  they  have 
wanted  to  see  careful,  step-by-step 
measures  taken  here  and  things  that 
do  not,  no  matter  how  well  inten- 
tioned,  inadvertently  undercut  them. 

So  I  make  that  point,  Mr.  President. 
Nobody  here  wants  General  Noriega 
to  stay  but.  unfortunately,  a  lot  of  his 
foundation  was  put  in  by  those  who 
were  unwilling  to  speak  out  against 
him  in  the  last  2  or  3  years  and  now.  in 
an  attempt  probably  to  get  right  with 
our  conscience,  everybody  now  wants 
to  speak  out  against  him  and  we  may 
do  it  in  such  a  way  that  just  inadvert- 
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ently  emboldens  him  and  increases  his 
level  of  support  in  Panama.  At  a  time 
when  that  level  of  support  is  fast  di- 
minishing, we  should  do  nothing  that 
might  reverse  that  trend  and  increase 
it. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  we  are  in 
the  process  of  trying  to  determine— we 
have  just  finished  speaking  to  the 
State  Department  and  told  of  the  op- 
position to  the  amendment  now.  Our 
colleague  from  New  Hampshire  is  also 
inquiring,  because,  apparently,  there  is 
some  confusion. 

I  think  before  we  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment we  ought  to  know  where  the  ad- 
ministration stands.  If  they  are  saying 
to  those  of  us  on  this  side  of  the  aisle, 
"We  oppose  this  amendment,"  and 
they  are  saying  to  our  colleagues  on 
that  side  of  the  aisle,  "We  are  in  sup- 
port of  your  amendment,"  then,  obv- 
siously.  there  is  a  little  confusion  here 
and  I  think  we  ought  to  know  the 
answer. 

So  I  am  prepared  to  move  that  we 
lay  this  aside  until  we  get  an  answer. 
But  I  want  to  know  where  George 
Bush  and  the  administration  stand  on 
this  amendment.  If  they  are  for  this 
amendment,  then  everything  they 
have  done  for  the  past  1 V2  months  was 
nothing  more  than  just  local  domestic 
politics.  And  we  ought  to  know  that. 

My  view  is  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment  guarantees,  you  will  just 
guarantee,  mark  my  words,  you  will 
guarantee  in  perpetuity  Gen.  Manuel 
Noriega  in  Panama.  That  is  what  this 
amendment  does. 

But  we  ought  to  know  where  the  ad- 
ministration stands.  So  my  hope  would 
be  that  we  would  get  a  clear  signal, 
either  they  are  for  or  against.  If  they 
are  for  it,  then  they  have  to  bear  the 
responsibility  for  what  this  foreign 
policy  initiative  will  create. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
on  that  point? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
mentioned  earlier,  I  am  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Operations  Subcommit- 
tee. 

At  the  request  of  our  distinguished 
chairman.  Senator  Byrd,  earlier  this 
year.  I  expedited  a  hearing  on  the 
Contra  aid  package.  The  distinguished 
chairman  knows  I  have  always,  con- 
sistently, in  committee  and  on  the 
floor,  sometimes  with  great  reluctance 
because  of  my  respect  for  the  chair- 
man. I  have  always  voted  against  any- 
thing for  Contra  aid. 

On  this  one.  because  of  the  clear 
statements  made  by  both  the  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican  leadership  of 
this  body  and  of  the  other  body  and  of 
the  administration,  and  because  of  my 
strong  respect  for  our  chairman.  I  not 
only  expedited  that  but  voted  for  it. 
The  distinguished  chairman  arranged 
to  get  that  on  the  floor,  I  believe,  the 
next  day,  I  say  to  my  friend  from  West 
Virginia,  and  we  passed  it. 


I  voted  for  it.  The  first  time  I  ever 
cast  a  vote  for  that.  I  did  it  for  a 
couple  of  reasons.  First,  I  took  the  as- 
surances at  face  value  of  everybody  in- 
volved with  that,  from  the  administra- 
tion straight  through,  of  course,  to  my 
colleagues  here  in  the  Senate.  I  would 
anyway  because  I  know  and  respect 
them  so  well.  I  cast  my  first  vote  of 
that  nature. 

I  also  did  it  for  a  second  reason.  As 
chairman  of  this  committee,  I  know  it 
was  going  to  be  important  to  try  to 
form  any  kind  of  bipartisan  consensus 
to  work  carefully  with  the  administra- 
tion in  those  areas  in  which  we  agree 
and  try  to  get  bipartisan  support. 

But,  Mr.  President.  I  hope  that 
those  who  monitor  these  things  for 
the  administration  are  listening.  If  we 
run  into  a  situation  where  the  admin- 
istration tells  some  Senators  that  they 
are  for  an  issue  and  tells  other  Sena- 
tors they  are  opposed  to  it.  it  will  be  a 
cold  day  in  hell  before  they  will  find 
me  being  willing  to  give  them  the  ben- 
efit of  the  doubt  on  matters  that  come 
before  the  Foreign  Operations  Sub- 
committee. And  it  will  be  a  very,  very 
cold  day— and,  believe  me,  I  come  from 
a  State  where  we  know  what  cold  days 
are  like— it  will  be  a  very,  very  cold 
day  when  they  find  me  going  that 
extra  mile  to  help  them. 

So  I  hope  the  administration  is  lis- 
tening carefully,  because  if  we  are  get- 
ting different  signals,  if  they  are 
giving  different  signals  where  they  tell 
me  and  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  one  thing  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  a  different 
thing,  then  we  have  a  real  problem. 

And  I  believe  that  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  would  probably  feel  the  same 
way.  He  does  not  want  to  be  in  a  posi- 
tion where  he  gets  told  there  is  sup- 
port for  his  amendment  to  him,  and 
then  we  are  told  there  is  opposition  to 
the  amendment  on  this  side.  But  I  just 
would  hope 

Mr.  COATS  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  If  I  could  just  finish 
this  one  thing,  I  will  gladly  yield  to 
the  Senator. 

I  should  emphasize.  Mr.  President,  I 
do  not  in  any  way  suggest  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Indiana  is  tell- 
ing us  anything  different  than  what 
he  heard.  I  know  if  he  says  that,  I 
accept  absolutely,  unequivocally  that 
this  is  what  he  was  told. 

What  I  am  concerned  with,  though, 
is  that  he  gets  told  one  thing  and  I  get 
told  another.  But  I  want  the  adminis- 
tration to  understand  this.  If  this  is 
the  case,  they  have  broken  their  pick. 
They  have  indeed  broken  their  pick, 
not  so  much  on  this  issue,  because 
there  are  going  to  be  a  whole  lot  of 
issues  where  they  are  going  to  have  to 
go  before  this  subcommittee. 

They  should  know  one  thing  about 
Vermonters.  We  put  a  great  deal  of 


value  on  the  word  of  people.  We 
always  take  people's  word  unless  we 
are  given  a  reason  otherwise.  If  we  are 
given  a  reason  otherwise,  Vermonters 
tend  to  be  very,  very  stubborn  people. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  COATS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut  still  has  the 
floor.  I  remind  Senators  that  it  is 
proper  to  yield  time  for  a  question.  We 
have  been  yielding  for  lengthy  speech- 
es. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  my  colleague  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  COATS.  I  thank  my  colleague.  I 
want  to  repeat  now  for  the  third  time 
that  I  never  indicated  that  the  admin- 
istration has  supported  this  sense-of- 
the-Senate  resolution.  What  I  said  was 
I  have  had  no  indication  of  lack  of 
support  for  the  resolution. 

I  have  submitted  the  language 
through  staff  to  various  administra- 
tion people  and  have  not  received  back 
any  indication  that  they  were  opposed. 
I  do  not  allege  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  that  I  have  word  that  the  ad- 
ministration supports  this. 

I  do  not  want  the  record  to  indicate, 
as  has  been  suggested,  that  the  admin- 
istration has  given  conflicting  mes- 
sages. I  do  not  know  if  they  are  in  sup- 
port or  opposed.  I  assume  that  they 
were  in  support  of  the  basis  of  the  fact 
that  I  did  not  hear  any  reaction  back 
from  any  official  as  to  opposition  to 
this. 

But  the  situation  before  us  is  one  in 
which,  I  believe,  the  administration 
ought  to  support.  I  have  no  indication 
they  do  not  support  it.  I  think  it 
strengthens  their  hand.  It  strengthens 
the  hand  of  the  OAS.  It  strengthens 
the  democratic  forces  that  are  at  work 
in  Panama.  And  it  weakens  General 
Noriega's  position  because  it  is  one 
more  signal  that  the  United  States 
stands  in  solidarity  with  the  democrat- 
ic process  in  Panama  and  the  people  of 
Panama  in  indicating  that  it  simply  is 
not  acceptable  to  us  to  have  Noriega 
continue  his  leadership  of  those 
people,  which  is  illegitimate,  and  to 
continue  that  by  appointing  a  new  ad- 
ministrator of  the  Panama  Canal 
would  surely  be  unacceptable  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Senate. 

This  is  a  sense-of-the-Senate  resolu- 
tion to  provide  a  strengthening  hand 
to  the  President,  to  the  OAS,  and 
anyone  else  who  wants  to  send  a  mes- 
sage to  Noriega  that  his  continued 
reign  of  terror  and  illegitimacy  in 
Panama  is  not  acceptable  to  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

I  thank  my  colleague  for  yielding. 

Mr.  DODD.  If  I  might  just  inquire. 
We  talked  to  a  fellow  by  the  name  of 
David  Sciacchiatano  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  State.  His  response,  speaking, 
he  said,  on  behalf  of  the  Section  on 
Inter-American  Affairs,  was:  "We  are 
flatly  opposed  to  the  amendment." 
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I  do  not  know  who  David  Sciacchia- 
tano  is.  I  never  met  the  man.  But  it 
seems  to  me,  on  a  matter  of  this  seri- 
ousness and  this  importance,  we  ought 
to  have  word  whether  or  not  the  ad- 
ministration is  supportive.  That  is  the 
word  I  have. 

I  hope  that  my  colleague  from  Indi- 
ana and  others,  before  pursuing  this, 
might  make  a  call.  It  would  take  2 
minutes  to  make  a  call  down  to  the 
White  House  to  say,  do  we  support 
this  or  oppose  this?  I  think  a  matter  of 
this  kind  ought  to,  where  foreign 
policy  matters  are  involved,  we  ought 
to  know  exactly  where  the  White 
House  stands  on  these  issues  because, 
obviously,  we  are  either  going  to  assist 
them  in  their  view  or  harm  their  ef- 
forts. 

I  think,  in  fairness,  we  ought  to  have 
some  sense  of  how  they  feel  about  this 
amendment.  So  I  would  request  that 
before  we  come  to  a  vote  on  this  that 
the  author  of  the  amendment,  our  col- 
league from  Indiana,  make  that  call,  if 
he  could,  and  report  to  his  colleagues 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  administra- 
tion takes  one  of  three  views— I  guess 
they  could— we  support,  we  oppose,  or 
we  have  no  opinion. 

If  that  is  the  case,  at  least  we  know 
that  as  we  consider  the  matter.  But  I 
would  feel  a  lot  better,  knowing  the 
amount  of  work  that  has  gone  into 
this  issue,  and  knowing  there  are  some 
that  oppose  in  the  administration— but 
before  we  adopt  this  amendment  or 
deal  with  it  here  on  the  floor,  I  think 
in  fairness  we  ought  to  at  least  have 
their  view. 

I  would  urge  that,  Mr.  President, 
and  ask  my  colleague  from  Indiana 
whether  or  not  he  would  be  willing  to 
withdraw  or  set  aside  the  amendment 
for  5  or  10  or  15  minutes,  whatever 
time  it  takes?  I  certainly  have  nothing 
more  to  add  to  this.  If  he  would  just 
come  back  and  report  the  outcome  of 
that  conversation,  the  administration 
supports,  opposes,  or  takes  no  position, 
and  then  we  would  vote.  I  would  feel 
better  if  I  could  find  out  where  the  ad- 
ministration stood  on  this.  I  make  that 
suggestion  to  my  colleague.  It  is  a 
motion  he  ought  to  make. 

Mr.  COATS.  Well,  let  me  ask  the 
Senator  this  question.  If  the  adminis- 
tration comes  back  with  an  indication 
that  they  either  take  no  position  or 
support,  can  we  count  on  the  support 
of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut? 

Mr.  DODD.  No.  I  think  it  is  a  bad 
idea,  the  Senator's  amendment.  I  will 
state  the  reasons  why. 

This  will  be  General  Noriega's  best 
day  in  3  months  if  this  amendment  is 
adopted.  That  is  my  view.  I  have 
stated  my  views  on  these  amendments 
in  the  past.  But  I  would  like  to  know 
whether  or  not  the  administration  is 
saying  different  things  here.  Maybe 
they  have  changed  their  tune?  I  would 
just  like  to  know  that  as  we  debate 
and  vote  on  it. 


Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  again,  if  it  does  not 
make  any  difference  to  the  Senator  in 
terms  of  his  position  I  do  not  see  why 
it  is  necessary  to  wait. 

Mr.  DODD.  Let  me  ask  my  colleague 
this.  If  this  administration  opposed 
the  amendment,  would  my  friend  from 
Indiana  then  vote  against  his  own 
amendment? 

Mr.  COATS.  I  plan  to  support  the 
resolution  that  is  offered  because  I 
think  it  is  the  piece  of  information 
that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  needs,  that  strengthens  and 
shows  where  the  sense  of  the  Senate  is 
on  this  question. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  respect  that.  If  he  has 
the  same  view  I  do— but  we  ought  to 
know,  in  our  view.  We  ought  to  know. 
Even  though  he  would  still  support  his 
amendment,  even  if  the  administra- 
tion opposed  it— I  would  certainly 
oppose  the  resolution  even  if  the  ad- 
ministration supported  it— I  think  we 
both  owe  an  obligation  to  our  col- 
leagues to  let  this  body  know  what  the 
administration's  view  is  on  an  impor- 
tant foreign  policy  matter.  That,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  a  simple  request  on 
something  this  important.  Does  Jim 
Baker  support  this  amendment?  Does 
George  Bush?  Yes  or  no. 

If  that  is  not,  on  a  foreign  policy 
matter  this  important,  a  simple  re- 
quest for  5  minutes  to  make  a  phone 
call  to  find  out? 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Would  the  Senator 
yield? 
Mr.  DODD.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  RUDMAN.  May  I  take  a 
moment  here  acting  in  behalf  of  Sena- 
tor Hatfield,  who  is,  of  course,  the 
manager?  I  just  want  to  set  the  record 
straight  because  I  think  everyone  has 
stated  the  facts  very  accurately  as 
they  understand  them. 

We  have  checked  with  the  gentle- 
man just  named  by  my  friend  from 
Connecticut,  and  that  is  the  view  he 
expressed.  I  can  further  represent  to 
you  that  we  have  checked  with  the  top 
ranking  people  in  the  Department  at 
this  time  who  are  in  this  country  and 
that  does  not  necessarily  represent  the 
official  opinion  of  the  Department. 
That  is  very  plain. 

The  Secretary  of  State  is  obviously 
in  Europe.  The  President  is  in  Europe. 
This  gentleman  gave  his  view.  It  may 
be  eventually  the  opinion  of  the  De- 
partment, but  I  can  say  without  any 
fear  of  rebuttal  from  the  Department 
that  as  of  this  moment  they  are  not 
willing  to  have  that  represented  as 
their  view. 

Now,  as  far  as  making  a  phone  call, 
it  is  not  going  to  work.  We  have  tried 
that.  The  people  who  are  in  a  position 
to  give  the  judgment  that  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  would  like  to  get  are 
not  available  to  give  that  judgment  in 
the  next  5  or  10  minutes.  The  Presi- 
dent obviously  has  other  things  on  his 
mind   this   morning   other   than   this 


amendment.  He  is  either  in  London  or 
en  route  home.  That  goes  for  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  and  all  the  national  se- 
curity people. 

Let  us  just  keep  the  record  straight 
that  what  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut just  represented  on  the  floor  as  an 
opinion  from  someone  in  the  State  De- 
partment was  exactly  that  and  the 
Senator  represented  it  very  accurately. 
That  is  precisely  what  he  said. 

Mr.  DODD.  He  said:  I  am  speaking 
for  the  State  Department. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Well,  that  gentleman 
probably  is  going  to  find  himself 
having  a  little  lecture  in  the  next  day 
or  two.  I  am  sure  he  said  that.  I  can 
represent  to  you  that  people  who  are 
superior  to  him  in  the  Department 
have  just  advised  us  that  that  is  not 
the  official  opinion  of  the  State  De- 
partment as  of  this  time.  I  am  not  in- 
volved in  this  fight.  I  am  just  trying  to 
get  information  for  you. 

Mr.  DODD.  May  I  ask  my  colleague 
who  they  are? 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Certainly,  I  will  get 
the  name  of  the  gentleman  who.  at 
the  Department,  staff  has  just  been 
talking  to,  and  I  will  give  that  to  the 
Senator  momentarily. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Will  the  Senator  yield  to 
me? 
Mr.  DODD.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  BYRD.  I  wonder  if  the  Senators 
would  be  willing  to  set  this  amend- 
ment aside  temporarily,  until  this 
thorny  question  can  be  resolved  as  to 
where  the  administration  stands  on 
the  matter.  That  will  undoubtedly 
affect  some  votes  in  this  Chamber.  So, 
if  we  can  do  that,  the  Senate  could  at 
least  be  moving  forward.  I  understand 
Mr.  Helms  has  an  amendment.  If  we 
could  set  this  amendment  aside,  call 
up  Mr.  Helms'  amendment?  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut  still  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Would  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  yield  to  me  for  just 
1  minute  to  add— will  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question?  I  have  been  waiting  for 
a  long  time  to  have  a  word  on  this. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  would  ask  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Connecticut  this 
question.  Is  it  also  his  understanding 
in  his  conversations  with  me  that  I 
was  told  specifically  this  morning  that, 
coming  from  the  Assistant  Secretary, 
Mr.  Kozak— Acting  Assistant  Secre- 
tary—that it  was  the  administration's 
position  that  they  opposed  this 
amendment  or  sense-of-the-Senate  res- 
olution? 

Mr.  DODD.  In  response  to  my  col- 
league from  Vermont,  I  would  say  his 
characterization  is  correct.  The  acting 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Inter- 
American  Affairs,  Mr.  Kozak.  and  the 
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designee,  Mr.  Aronson— and  those  are 
the  highest  ranking  people  within 
that  section  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment—have declared  that  they  are  in 
opposition  to  this. 

I  realize  the  Secretary  of  State  is  not 
available  and  the  President  is  not 
available.  But  in  the  absence  of  those 
two  individuals,  the  natural  place  one 
goes  to  inquire  as  to  the  position  on  an 
amendment  is  the  Assistant  Secretary. 
They  are  the  Acting  Assistant  Secre- 
tary and  the  Assistant  Secretary  desig- 
nee who  have  said:  We  are  flatly  op- 
posed to  this  resolution. 

As  I  say,  we  are  getting  and  sending 
different  signals.  I  think  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  the  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate,  is  a  worthwhile 
one  and  I  certainly  would  prefer  we  do 
it  that  way.  It  seems  to  me  it  makes 
more  sense  for  us  to  move  along  those 
lines  to  get  a  clarification  if  there  is 
some  confusion,  which  there  certainly 
is. 

Mr.  COATS.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOOD.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  COATS.  It  appears  as  if  my  col- 
league has  a  pretty  good  indication  of 
what  the  administration  position  is,  at 
least  in  accordance  with  those  you 
have  talked  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  reminds  the  Senator  permission 
here  is  to  yield  for  a  question,  not  for 
continued  debate. 

Mr.  COATS.  My  question  is  this:  Is 
this  not  a  sense-of-the-Senate  resolu- 
tion which  perhaps  expresses  simply 
the  Senate's  position  on  this  issue,  not 
necessarily  the  administration's?  Is  it 
necessary  to  ring  up  the  President  of 
the  United  States  in  London,  or  Secre- 
tary Baker  in  Europe,  on  something 
that  is  as  inconsequential  as  a  sense- 
of-the-Senate  resolution  in  terms  of  its 
effect  on  the  treaty  or  U.S.  statute? 

I  do  not  know  that  it  is  a  matter  of 
such  importance  that  we  need  their  as- 
surance of  support  or  opposition  to  go 
ahead  with  the  vote.  If  the  Senator 
feels  he  has  some  indication  back  from 
the  State  Department  and  we  have 
had  different  indication  here,  I  think 
we  have  enough  information  on  which 
to  base  a  judgment  to  go  ahead  with 
the  vote. 

Mr.  DODD.  Let  me  go  a  step  fur- 
ther. We  are  getting  bulletins  here  as 
we  speak.  Peter  Madigan,  who  is  the 
Deputy  to  Janet  Mullins  who  is  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Congressional 
Affairs  at  the  Department  of  State,  in- 
forms us  that  they  are  speaking  for 
the  Secretary  of  State.  I  have  been  in 
touch.  This  resolution  would  be  a  dis- 
aster. That  is  the  administration's 
view.  That  is  the  word  we  are  getting 
here  in  the  last  couple  of  minutes. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Will  the  Senator 
yield.  Just  for  an  answer  to  his  ques- 
tion? I  inform  the  Senator  from  Con- 


necticut that  I  am  just  handling  infor- 
mation here;  just  handling  informa- 
tion. 

Mr.  DODD.  That  is  all  I  am  doing. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  I  am  just  a  courier. 
So  we  understand,  we  have  finally  got 
this  straightened  out. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  made 
a  statement  a  few  moments  ago  quot- 
ing Michael  Kozak,  of  the  State  De- 
partment. Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  did. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  The  Senator  from 
Vermont.  The  State  Department  in- 
formed us  that  Mr.  Kozak's  statement 
is  correct  and  evidently  represents  the 
position  of  the  Department. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SIMON.  There  are  two  ques- 
tions. One  is:  Does  the  administration 
oppose  or  support  this  amendment? 
There  is  an  even  more  fundamental 
question— and  I  ask  my  colleague  from 
Connecticut  this— and  that  is:  Does 
this  amendment  help  or  hurt  Noriega? 

I  ask  my  colleague,  which  I  think  we 
may  think  this  is  a  trifling  amendment 
that  we  are  going  to  make  a  few  votes 
on  in  Indiana,  Illinois  or  Connecticut, 
but  this  has  an  impact  in  Panama,  I 
ask  my  colleague  who  chairs  the  sub- 
committee what  would  be  the  impact 
of  this  in  Panama? 

Mr.  DODD.  Let  me  put  it  in  terms 
people  might  understand.  If  General 
Noriega  were  Br'er  Rabbit  and  this 
amendment  is  a  briar  patch,  he  is 
going  to  love  to  be  thrown  into  it.  This 
is  the  moment  he  has  been  waiting 
for.  If  you  want  to  help  General  Nor- 
iega, if  you  want  to  fracture  the  oppo- 
sition inside  Panama,  then  this  is  the 
amendment  to  support. 

Those  who  support  this  amendment 
will  do  more  to  help  General  Noriega 
than  any  other  single  thing  that  has 
occurred  in  the  last  several  months  in 
Panama.  That  is  the  effect  of  this 
amendment.  Casting  a  vote  for  this 
helps  General  Noriega  immeasurably. 

That  is  not  the  conclusion  of  this 
Senator  alone.  It  is  the  conclusion  of 
the  opposition,  the  Catholic  Church, 
our  military  people,  the  State  Depart- 
ment, the  President  of  the  United 
States,  anyone  who  has  focused  atten- 
tion on  this.  This  amendment  helps 
him.  If  you  want  to  help  General  Nor- 
iega, vote  for  this  amendment  and 
then  remember  what  we  have  done. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  would  just  say  my 
own  impression  is  precisely  that.  I 
commend  my  colleague  from  Connecti- 
cut for  standing  out. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Cormecticut  yield? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  want  to  say  as  the 
person  who  started  this  whole  issue  of 
opposition  here,  one,  I  want  to  thank 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  in  join- 
ing in  on  this  but  I  also 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  must  remind  again  permission 


to  be  granted  to  yield  is  for  questions, 
not  for  continued  debate. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  The  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut yielded  the  floor  to  me. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  cannot  yield  the  floor. 
I  do  not  have  that  power.  I  yield  for  a 
question  and  then  I  am  going  to  yield 
to  my  colleague  from  North  Carolina 
who  has  been  patiently  sitting  over 
there. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Then.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  state  as  a  question:  Does  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  under- 
stand how  much  I  appreciate  the  fact 
he  has  come  here  and  stated  on  behalf 
of  the  administration  that  the  earlier 
statement  I  made  about  an  hour  ago 
that  they  had  told  me  they  opposed  it 
and  wanted  me  to  come  out  here  and 
oppose  this  thing  in  my  capacity  as 
chairman  was  correct  and  I  only  ask, 
Mr.  President,  do  they  understand 
how  much  I  appreciate  my  two  good 
friends? 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Will  the  Sentor 
allow  me  to  answer  the  question  of  the 
Senator  from  Vermont?  I  simply 
answer  by  saying  yes,  I  do,  and  this  is 
probably  the  last  time  I  will  manage 
this  bill  temporarily. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Vermont  for  his  kind  remarks.  I 
do  appreciate  his  comments.  I  know 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  asked  me  to 
yield  for  1  minute.  Then  I  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  President,  I  had  in- 
dicated to  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut that  I  believe  I  will  have  in  my 
hands  very  shortly  the  official  State 
Department  position  on  this  issue  so 
that  we  can  announce  it  to  the  Sena- 
tors and  put  to  rest  the  matter  of  the 
opposition  and  get  on  with  the  vote  on 
the  issue,  but  we  are  verifying  the 
latest  message  that  we  have  from  the 
State  Department  so  we  make  abso- 
lutely sure  we  do  not  portray  it  in  a 
way  they  do  not  want  it  portrayed.  I 
want  to  indicate  that.  I  do  not  have  it 
exactly  in  my  hand. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  am  confident  our  col- 
league from  North  Carolina  will  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Indiana  for  that 
purpose  before  we  get  to  the  vote.  Let 
me  yield  the  floor  to  my  colleague. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair.  Mr. 
President,  I  do  not  intend  to  speak 
more  than  5  minutes,  and  I  would  ap- 
preciate the  Chair's  indicating  when  5 
minutes  have  elapsed. 

I  do  not  understand  the  rhetoric  I've 
heard  for  the  past  hour— yet  I  do  un- 
derstand it  because  I  harken  back  to  a 
decade  ago  when  all  sorts  of  flat  guar- 
antees and  assurances  were  made  in 
cormection  with  the  horrendous  mis- 
take in  giving  away  our  Panama 
Canal. 

Over  and  over  we  heard  the  same 
sort  of  reasoning— if  we  will  just  give 
away  the  canal  there  will  be  peace  and 
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harmony  in  abundance  in  Central 
America,  and  everybody  will  love  us. 
Well,  what  is  the  situation?  Who  loves 
us? 

There  were  some  of  us  a  decade  ago 
who  were  warning  about  a  man  named 
Torrejos  a  decade  ago— and  a  man 
named  Noriega  who  was  at  his  side. 
But  we  were  pushed  aside  by  the 
major  liberal  newspaper  media  of  this 
country  and  by  politicians  who  were 
determined  to  give  away  the  Panama 
Canal. 

I  remember  the  morning  that  I  went 
down  to  the  White  House  to  meet  with 
President  Carter.  I  was  representing 
three  other  Senators:  The  late  Sena- 
tor McClellan  of  Arkansas,  the  late 
Jim  Allen  of  Alabama,  Senator  Harry 
F.  Byrd,  Jr.,  of  Virginia,  and  myself. 

The  four  of  us  had  prepared  and 
signed  a  letter  to  the  President.  It  was, 
in  fact,  a  cover  letter  to  a  statement  by 
four  former  distinguished  chairmen  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  who  pleaded 
with  President  Carter  not  to  proceed 
with  the  giveaway  of  the  Panama 
Canal. 

I  delivered  that  personally  to  the 
President  and  informed  him  that  I  was 
authorized  by  the  other  three  Sena- 
tors to  assure  the  President,  Mr. 
Carter,  that  if  he  would  get  off  this 
kick  of  giving  away  the  Panama  Canal 
that  the  four  of  us  would  lead  an 
effort  in  the  Senate  to  provide  for  an 
enormous  expansion  and  improvement 
project  in  Panama  to  enlarge  the 
canal's  locks  so  that  larger  ships  could 
be  accommodated.  At  that  time,  we 
had  indications  from  many  people  in 
Panama  that  that  is  what  they  really 
wanted  because  that  would  provide 
jobs. 

But,  no,  then  came  the  debate  on 
the  treaties  in  this  Chamber.  There 
were  pious  pretenses,  time  and  time 
again,  that  everything  was  going  to  be 
splendid;  that  we  would  buy  friends  in 
Central  America.  Well,  I  want  to  know 
where  those  friends  are.  What  did  we 
get?  We  got  Noriega. 

So  I  am  fascinated  with  the  discus- 
sion here  this  morning.  There  has 
been  a  great  pretense  of  concern  about 
how  the  administration  feels  about 
Senator  Coats'  amendment.  I  must 
confess  that  I  was  not  aware  that  cer- 
tain Senators  cared  how  the  adminis- 
tration feels,  because  I  have  watched 
over  the  months  and  years  as  all  sorts 
of  inhibiting  measures  have  been 
passed  by  this  body,  as  well  as  the 
House  of  Representatives,  to  cripple 
the  Central  American  policy  of  the 
then-President  of  the  United  States, 
which  I  presume  is  still  the  foreign 
policy  of  this  President  of  the  United 
States  regarding  the  Communist  gov- 
ernment in  Nicaragua. 

I  am  amazed  that  anybody  pretends 
to  know  what  Mr.  Noriega  is  going  to 
do,  particularly  when  there  are  so 
many  thousands  of  people  in  Panama 


ready  to  go  in  the  streets  and  fight  for 
freedom  from  Noriega. 

No,  Mr.  President,  the  real  mistake 
was  made  when  we  did  not  give  more 
help  to  those  brave  people  who  took 
the  risk  and  protested  in  the  streets  to 
object  to  Noriega.  With  a  little  bit 
more  influence  and  encouragement 
and  support  from  the  United  States, 
they  will  come  out  again  and  they  will 
get  rid  of  Mr.  Noriega.  But  we  must 
demonstrate  that  they  will  have  our 
support,  and  the  Coats  amendment 
will  give  the  Panamanian  people  that 
assurance. 

I  find  myself  wondering  what  Teddy 
Roosevelt  would  think  were  he  to 
come  back  today  and  see  how  pusillan- 
imous we  are  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  about  dealing  with 
thugs  like  Noriega.  There  are  some  in 
this  country  who  are  afraid  to  con- 
front Noriega,  but  I  feel  we  ought  to 
do  whatever  is  necessary  to  get  that 
thug  out  of  office  and  off  the  backs  of 
the  people  of  Panama. 

Mr.  President,  we  should  vote  on 
this  issue.  As  far  as  what  somebody  in 
the  State  Department— I  am  not  sure 
Senator  Dodd  did  not  call  Joe's  Pizza 
Parlor  by  mistake.  There  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  confusion  at  the  State 
Department  in  years  past  when  vari- 
ous bureacrats  have  made  unauthor- 
ized statements.  I  have  had  Secretar- 
ies of  State  tell  me,  "Jesse,  I  did  not 
know  they  were  taking  that  position." 
If  I  hear  it  from  Jim  Baker,  I  will  be- 
lieve it. 

Regardless  of  that,  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  is  correct,  this  is  simply  an  ex- 
pression of  the  Senate  as  to  what  we 
feel  should  be  done. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  amendment. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I 
yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bryan).  The  Chair  recognizes  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I 
wonder  if  I  might  interject  in  this 
debate  to  inquire  of  the  managers  of 
the  bill,  is  it  an  appropriate  time  that 
would  acconunodate  the  managers 
when  myself  and  the  distinguished 
Senators  Reid  and  Lieberman  might 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  managers 
and  the  Senate  as  a  whole  our  inten- 
tion to  offer  at  some  point  today  an 
amendment  relating  to  a  chemical  or 
substance  known  as  Alar? 

This  particular  substance  has  been 
used  on  apples  and  other  food  prod- 
ucts for  some  time  and  now  there  is  a 
growing  but  not  conclusive  body  of  evi- 
dence that  it  would  be  harmful  to  the 
health  of  the  consumer,  particularly 
young  children. 

Now.  as  I  speak,  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  and  representatives 


of  the  manufacturer  of  this  substance 
are  negotiating.  The  industry,  which 
has  taken  a  tremendous  financial  loss 
as  a  consequence  of  recent  publicity, 
publicity  which  in  my  judgment  has 
not  fairly  portrayed  the  problem,  is 
anxious  for  the  manufacturer  to  take 
the  initiative  to  withdraw  this  product 
from  the  market  and  thereby  obviate 
the  necessity  for  the  Congress,  hope- 
fully pursuant  to  this  bill,  to  step  in 
and  circumvent  the  regulatory  proc- 
ess. 

This  Senator  does  not  like,  nor  have 
I  in  the  11  years  I  have  been  privileged 
to  serve  in  this  body  tried,  to  circum- 
vent the  regulatory  process.  But  in 
hearings  held  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Connecticut  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Nevada,  on 
which  I  am  privileged  to  serve,  the  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee has  received  testimony  to  the 
effect  that  somebody  has  to  act  and 
act  promptly. 

The  problem  is  there  are  deficiencies 
in  the  judgment  of  the  EPA  and  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  in  the  act  which  gov- 
erns, namely  FIFRA.  At  some  point  in 
time  I  anticipate  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works  will 
recommend  to  the  Senate  certain  cor- 
rective action.  Senator  Reid  will  ad- 
dress that  point  at  some  time.  We  are 
anxious  to  discuss  this  amendment 
today.  Hopefully  there  will  be  conclud- 
ed an  agreement  by  EPA  and  the  man- 
ufacturer which  will  obviate  the  neces- 
sity to  bring  up  this  amendment. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  we 
hoped  that  we  could  go  on  and  get  a 
vote  or  dispose  of  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  and  then 
later  on,  although  there  is  no  order 
for  amendments,  the  Senator  would 
have  an  opportunity  to  bring  that  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate.  But  I 
would  hope  at  this  point  we  could  pro- 
ceed to  dispose  of  the  amendment  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
might  say,  I  have  observed  this  debate 
for  some  period  and  I  heard  the  distin- 
guished leader  from  West  Virginia  in- 
dicate that  perhaps  he  wished  to  set  it 
aside  until  there  was  some  conclusive, 
more  conclusive  representation  about 
the  administration's  position.  So  I  just 
merely  asked  the  Chair  to  allow  me  to 
address  the  managers.  My  colleagues 
associated  with  me  on  this  piece  of  leg- 
islation, namely  Messrs.  Reid  and  Lie- 
berman. Chafee  and  Riegle.  are  quite 
anxious  to  cooperate.  So  if  we  could 
receive  some  direction,  we  are  pre- 
pared to  follow  it. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  for  his  con- 
sideration. It  is  characteristic  of  him. 
It  is  my  understanding  now  that  Mr. 
Coats  may  have  a  response  from  the 
administration.  And  if  he  does,  per- 
haps we  could  dispose  of  this  amend- 
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ment  one  way  or  the  other  without 
further  debate. 

Mr.  COATS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana. 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  President,  we  now 
do  have  the  response  from  the  admin- 
istration. It  is  being  typed  at  this  very 
moment.  I  expect  to  have  it  in  my 
hands  within  a  minute  or  two. 

In  the  meantime,  let  me  just  simply 
recap  for  Senators  where  we  are.  I 
want  to  repeat  that  this  is  a  sense-of- 
the-Senate  resolution  before  us,  which 
expresses  how  we  as  Senators,  this 
body,  feel  about  this  particular  issue, 
not  necessarily  the  administration.  It 
is  our  position  on  the  issue,  and  in  our 
role  of  advise  and  consent  I  think  it  is 
important  that  we  let  the  administra- 
tion know  what  the  consent  of  the 
Senate  would  be  on  such  an  issue 
which  certainly  will  be  coming  before 
us  in  the  next  few  months. 

Second,  I  wish  to  point  out  that  we 
in  no  way  by  this  action  abrogate  the 
Panama  Canal  Treaty,  nor  do  we 
change  the  statute.  I  have  introduced 
legislation  which  would  do  that.  That 
has  been  referred  to  committee.  It 
may  or  may  not  be  heard  in  commit- 
tee, it  may  or  may  not  come  before 
this  body. 

This  is  simply,  as  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  said,  a  yellow  caution 
light  to  the  present  regime,  unelected 
regime  in  Panama,  that  the  U.S. 
Senate  expresses  its  sense  that  it  will 
not  advise  and  consent  to  the  appoint- 
ment by  the  current  unelected  govern- 
ment of  a  new  Panama  Canal  adminis- 
trator. 

Obviously,  we  have  disagreement  on 
this  floor  as  to  what  the  impact  on 
General  Noriega  would  be.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  and  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  seem  to  think  that 
this  would  strengthen  General  Norie- 
gas  hand.  That  is  their  view  and  they 
have  expressed  it  eloquently  and  arti- 
culately. On  the  other  hand.  I  feel  just 
the  opposite,  and  a  number  of  others 
in  this  body  agree  with  me,  that  it  is 
important  we  send  a  strengthening 
signal  from  the  American  people,  ex- 
pressed through  their  representatives 
in  this  body  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  members  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States,  to 
the  Panamanian  people,  and  most  im- 
portantly to  General  Noriega  that  the 
Senate  will  not  grant  consent  to  the 
appointment,  by  General  Noriega  or 
any  other  undemocratically  elected 
government,  of  someone  who  will  op- 
erate and  administer  the  Panama 
Canal.  I  think  it  is  clear  that  when  the 
Senate  ratified  the  treaty  in  the  late 
seventies,  it  was  with  the  full  under- 
standing that  there  would  be  a  cooper- 
ative effort  engaged  in  between  consti- 
tutionally elected  governments  in  the 
United  States  and  Panama.  That  situ- 
ation has  clearly  changed.  That  situa- 


tion now  is  one  that  I  believe  is  intol- 
erable to  the  American  people.  It  is 
important  for  the  Senate  to  express  its 
sense  that  we  will  not  accept  a  Nor- 
iega-appointed administrator  of  the 
Panama  Canal.  That  is  the  purpose 
for  this  sense-of-the-Senate  resolution, 
and  I  think  it  is  important  that  we 
send  that  message. 

We  still  understand  that  the  official 
position,  the  latest  message  from  the 
State  Department  as  to  the  position  of 
the  State  Department  on  this  particu- 
lar issue  is  being  prepared.  My  under- 
standing is  that  the  language  is  agreed 
on.  It  is  in  the  hands  of  staff  and  only 
because  they  were  convinced  that  I 
could  not  read  their  handwriting  are 
we  waiting  for  it  to  be  put  into  more 
legible  form. 

Mr.  President,  while  the  administra- 
tion's position  is  important  on  this 
issue,  it  appears  to  be  one  that  is 
evolving. 

We  made  attempts  to  submit  the 
language.  Perhaps  we  should  have 
made  more  direct  attempts  to  put  it  in 
their  hands.  On  the  other  hand,  this 
Senator  did  not  believe  that  a  mere 
sense-of-the-Senate  resolution  would 
require  the  attention  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

If  it  in  fact  does  that,  then  of  course 
we  want  that  to  take  place.  But  Sena- 
tors need  to  know,  and  be  aware  that 
we  are  today  not  changing  the  treaty. 
We  are  not  abrogating  the  treaty  in 
any  way.  We  are  not  changing  the 
United  States  law.  We  are  simply  ex- 
pressing what  our  consent  and  advice 
to  the  President  would  be  if  a  new 
Panama  Canal  administrator  is  ap- 
pointed by  General  Noriega,  someone 
who  is  not  acceptable  to  this  adminis- 
tration, someone  who  is  not  acceptable 
to  the  American  people  and  most  im- 
portant, someone  who  is  not  accepta- 
ble to  the  Panamanian  people  as  ex- 
pressed in  their  most  vivid  demonstra- 
tion of  a  quest  for  a  democratically 
elected  government  that  took  place 
just  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  was  observed 
by  Members  of  this  body  and  other 
representatives  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

I  would  like  to  reread  the  exact  lan- 
guage of  this  resolution  so  that  there 
is  no  misunderstanding  as  to  the 
import  of  what  we  are  doing. 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  regard- 
ing the  appointment  of  the  new  ad- 
ministrator of  the  Panama  Canal 
Commission  that  the  President  should 
not  appoint  a  new  administrator  of 
the  Panama  Canal  Commission  unless 
and  until  he.  the  President,  certifies  to 
Congress  that  the  ruling  Government 
of  Panama  is  democratically  elected 
according  to  the  procedures  specified 
in  the  constitution  of  Panama,  provid- 
ing for  a  civilian  government  in  con- 
trol of  all  Panamanian  military  and 
paramilitary  forces. 


We  are  attempting  here  to  express 
that  this  body  wishes  to  abide  by  the 
constitution  of  Panama  which  does  in 
fact  provide  for  a  civilian  government 
in  control  of  military  forces. 

We  are  expressing  that  the  ruling 
Government  of  Panama  ought  to  be  a 
duly  elected,  democratically  elected 
government. 

I  now  have  just  been  handed  the  ap- 
propriate language.  With  this  I  trust 
that  we  can  clarify  the  position  of  the 
administration  and  move  to  a  vote  on 
the  matter.  I  will  read  this  language 
provided  by  Mr.  Kozak,  acting  assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Latin  America. 

The  administration  believes  it  unwise  to 
.send  any  signal  now  that  would  raise  ques- 
tions concerning  U.S.  compliance  with  its 
treaty  obligations,  but  recognizes  the  right 
of  the  Senate— in  a  non-binding  resolution 
such  as  the  Coats  resolution— to  express  its 
own  views  on  U.S.  policy  in  Panama. 

That  is  a  statement  which  I  suggest 
we  probably  could  have  expected  from 
the  State  Department  that  is  expert  in 
diplomatically  negotiating  proper  lan- 
guage. 

So  I  am  not  sure  how  other  Senators 
read  this  language,  but  I  think  it  is 
clear  that  the  administration  recog- 
nizes our  right  to  express  our  views  on 
what  the  policy  should  be  in  Panama. 
That  is  the  constitutionally  guaran- 
teed right  of  this  body. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  my  colleague  yield? 

Mr.  COATS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  for 
a  question. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  I  have  not 
been  privy  to  all  of  the  discussion  that 
has  taken  place  here  on  this  amend- 
ment, but  I  rise  simply  because  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Indiana  was 
not  able  to  be  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  here  almost  2  years  ago  to  this 
date  in  which  a  similar  message  found 
its  way  up  here  from  the  then  Depart- 
ment of  State  with  a  similar  vagueness 
to  it,  and  while  some  of  the  people 
who  have  spoken  today  on  both  sides 
of  this  issue  were  trying  to  get  a  first 
ever  resolution  through  this  body  in 
favor  of  democracy,  not  against  Nor- 
iega, not  against  or  for  Panama  Canal 
treaties,  but  in  favor  of  democracy  in 
Panama  through  the  floor  of  this 
body,  questions  were  being  raised 
about  was  this  the  time,  was  this  the 
place,  was  that  the  appropriateness 
coming  from  the  Department  of  State. 

I  want  my  colleague  from  Indiana  to 
know.  No.  1,  that  as  the  lead  sponsor 
of  that  2-year-old  resolution  I  will  do 
whatever  I  can  to  persuade  my  col- 
leagues that  the  resolution  he  puts 
before  us  may  have  value  as  a  sense- 
of-the-Senate  resolution  at  some  time, 
but  that  I  feel  very,  very  strongly  this 
is  the  inappropriate  time  to  do  it. 

My  question  of  my  colleague  from 
Indiana  is  if  we  all  have  the  same  con- 
cerns, which  is  democracy  thwarted  in 
Panama,  does  my  colleague  have  some 
special  reason  to  believe  that  this  reso- 
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lution at  this  particular  point  in  time 
is  going  to  move  the  cause  of  democra- 
cy in  Panama  beyond  where  it  is  in  its 
sort  of  frustrated  state  today? 

Mr.  COATS.  Of  course,  I  have  no 
way  of  knowing  exactly  what  the 
impact  would  be.  But  certainly  the  res- 
olution if  adopted  would  show  solidari- 
ty to  the  Panamanian  people  in  terms 
of  their  expression  for  democracy 
which  was  so  vividly  portrayed  to  us 
by  television  just  a  few  weeks  ago. 
They  overwhelmingly  took  to  the 
streets  under  the  threat  of  coercion, 
intimidation,  and  perhaps  even  death 
to  express  that  they  had  no  tolerance 
for  their  current  leadership  and 
wanted  a  different  ruling  body  govern- 
ing their  transactions.  I  think  that 
this,  while  not  perhaps  intended  to  or 
even  drafted  to  necessarily  state  the 
extent  to  which  it  stands  behind  the 
democratic  forces  of  Panama,  perhaps 
could  send  that  message.  I  think  it 
would  be  a  very  good  message  to  send. 
Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Will  my  col- 
league yield  further? 

I  have  learned  from  a  relatively  brief 
experience  with  this  issue  which  prob- 
ably goes  back  a  few  years— but  it  also 
includes  a  visit  that  I  made  to  Panama 
in  the  beginning  of  February  of  this 
year  when  I  met  with  Guillermo 
Endera,  who  has  now  been  elected 
President,  with  Mr.  Calderon  and  Mr. 
Ford,  who  were  the  other  candidates- 
something  that  I  thought  I  knew 
before  I  went,  and  that  is  Panama- 
nians believe  in  Panama  first.  And, 
yes,  they  have  a  special  affection  for 
democracy  because  they  have  had 
some  experience  with  it  in  the  past. 
But  they  are  Panamanians  first.  The 
issue  that  traditionally  confuses  a 
Panamanian  democrat,  with  a  small 
"d."  about  the  United  States'  interest 
in  Panamanian  version  of  democracy 
is  the  Panama  Canal. 

So,  without  wanting  to  raise  the 
whole  issue  of  where  you  may  or  may 
not  stand  on  the  Panama  Canal,  if  you 
want  the  people  that  voted  for  Endera 
and  Calderon  and  Ford  to  believe  that 
you  are  on  their  side  regardless  of  how 
I  may  feel  about  the  canal,  then  I 
would  suggest  that  the  U.S.  Senate  ex- 
press itself  differently  on  that  issue 
from  the  way  in  which  the  Senator 
has  suggested  we  express  it. 

Mr.  COATS.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  I  will  argue  with  the  Senator 
that,  or  at  least  make  the  point  with 
the  Senator,  obviously  we  can  take  two 
different  points  of  view  on  this  very 
issue.  But  I  suggest  this  would 
strengthen  the  belief  on  the  part  of 
the  Panamanian  people  that  the 
United  States  wants  to  support  a  Pan- 
amanian-appointed, United  States-con- 
firmed administrator  of  the  canal. 

The  United  States  confirmed  the 
canal.  We  should  go  forward  with 
that.  This  is  part  of  the  treaty.  That 
issue  has  been  decided.  But  to  avoid  an 
almost  certain  confrontation  on  this 


floor,  that  would  reject  a  Panamanian- 
appointed  administrator,  I  think  it  is 
important  that  we  express  our  belief 
that  we  want  that  administrator, 
someone  appointed  by  their  elected 
leader  who  we  can  embrace  as  support 
of  that. 

I  cannot  imagine  the  American 
people  accepting  a  situation  where 
Noriega,  who  has  been  rejected  by  the 
world  community,  and  particularly  by 
the  Panamanian  people,  is  putting  for- 
ward a  new  administrator  and  then 
asking  the  U.S.  Senate  to  embrace 
that  or  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  embrace  that. 

I  see  us  reaching  an  impasse.  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  is  cor- 
rect when  he  said  the  President  would 
not  send  that  name  down  here.  Of 
course,  he  would  not,  because  he 
knows  we  would  not  accept  it.  It  would 
not  be  good  judgment  to  do  so. 

We  would  be  at  an  impasse,  because 
no  one  Noriega  suggested  to  adminis- 
ter the  canal  would  be  acceptable  to 
the  President  or  the  U.S.  Senate  and, 
therefore,  the  message  we  would  be 
sending  to  the  Panamanian  people  is 
the  opposite  to  what  the  Senator 
wants  to  send. 

The  United  States  will  not  accept  it 
and  may  abrogate  the  treaty.  There 
may  be  legislation  on  this  floor,  not 
just  my  own,  but  others,  to  tear  that 
treaty  apart.  That,  I  agree,  could 
damage  our  relations  with  our  Latin 
neighbors.  This  is,  as  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  said,  a  blinking  cau- 
tion, yellow  light,  saying  we  stand 
with  the  Panamanian  people.  We  want 
to  move  forward  with  the  treaty,  and 
we  want  to  support  and  give  our  advice 
and  consent  to  the  name  nominated  by 
your  democratically  elected  leader, 
and  absent  that,  you  need  to  know 
that  we  stand  with  you  against  the 
current  regime,  which  oppresses  you 
by  violence  and  by  terror  and  by  in- 
timidation, and  that  we  are  standing 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  you. 

I  cannot  imagine  that  we  would  not 
want  to  send  that  message.  I  under- 
stand that  different  people  come  to 
different  conclusions. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 
Mr.  COATS.  Yes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  We  have  been  on  this 
amendment,  including  the  amendment 
which  the  distinguished  Senator  first 
offered,  1  hour  and  45  minutes.  He  of- 
fered his  first  amendment  at  25  min- 
utes until  12.  We  have  had  a  great  deal 
of  debate  on  it.  I  hesitated  to  move  to 
table,  and  I  found  the  debate  very  in- 
teresting, but  I  think  that  the  con- 
struction of  time  is  fast  running 
against  us.  The  majority  leader  hopes 
to  finish  this  bill  today  by  4:30. 

In  the  first  place  this  amendment 
has  no  business  on  this  supplemental 
appropriation.  In  the  second  place, 
this  is  a  dire  emergency  appropriation 
bill,  and  it  has  money  in  it  for  VA 


medical  services.  It  has  money  in  it  for 
various  other  VA  programs.  I  hope 
that  we  can  vote  on  this  amendment 
up  or  down  now,  so  that  we  can  get  on 
with  some  of  the  other  amendments. 
Is  the  Senator  willing  to  end  the 
debate  now  and  vote? 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  President.  I  most 
certainly  am.  I  want  the  Senators  to 
know  that  I  had  earlier  agreed  to  a 
proposed  unanimous-consent  request 
to  limit  debate  on  this  amendment  to 
20  minutes,  10  minutes  on  each  side, 
and  it  was  the  interest  of  other  Sena- 
tors in  the  Chamber  to  debate  this  at 
greater  length.  This  Senator  has  been 
prepared  to  go  to  a  vote  on  the  issue 
20  minutes  previous  to  when  he  first 
proposed  his  amendment.  I  am  cer- 
tainly willing  to  do  that  now. 
Mr.  BYRD.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  COATS.  I  will  be  happy  to. 
Mr.  BYRD.  The  distinguished  Sena- 
tor is  correct.  He  was  willing  to  enter 
into  that  amendment.  I  think  he  has 
been  very  considerate,  and  he  is  will- 
ing to  vote  now.  I  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  vote  down  the  amendment, 
in  all  due  respect  to  the  distinguished 
Senator,  who  has  been  very  fair  and 
very  considerate  and  very  understand- 
ing. The  administration  has  indicated 
that  it  thinks  that  the  amendment 
would  be  unwise. 

I  hope  that  Members  from  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  will  vote  the  amend- 
ment down.  I  am  most  interested  in 
getting  this  bill  to  conference  with  as 
few  amendments  and  as  little  excess 
baggage  as  possible,  because  we  are 
going  to  have  a  difficult  time  in  con- 
ference without  these  additional 
amendments  there. 
Mr.  COATS  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  COATS.  This  Senator  is  pre- 
pared to  proceed  to  a  vote. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  Noriega 
must  go.  He  is  a  corrupt  gun-running, 
drug-dealing,  money-laundering,  un- 
elected  military  strong  man.  His  despi- 
cable regime  has  abused  human  rights 
of  Panamanian  citizens,  and  his  heavy- 
handed  corruption  was  laid  bare  to  the 
whole  world  when,  during  the  recent 
elections,  he  brutally  suppressed  the 
clear  will  of  the  Panamanian  people. 

Noriega  must  go.  His  continued  pres- 
ence is  an  affront  to  the  sovereignty  of 
Panama  and  government  by  free 
people.  His  continued  military  dicta- 
torship is  a  threat  to  the  security  in- 
terests of  the  entire  region. 

Mr.  President,  Noriega  must  go.  The 
question  confronting  us  is  how  best  to 
achieve  this.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to 
do  anything  that  could  strengthen 
Noriega's  hand.  I  have  supported  the 
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steps  taken  by  our  President,  and  now 
this  administration  has  said  this 
amendment  would  not  be  helpful.  The 
President  is  right;  this  could  play  into 
Noriega's  hands.  We  should  do  noth- 
ing in  this  situation  that  could 
strengthen  Noriega  or  weaken  the 
President. 

Mr.  President,  Noriega  must  go.  I 
have  supported  Senate  resolutions  de- 
nouncing Noriega's  illegitimate 
regime,  and  I  have  supported  the 
President  in  his  efforts  to  forge  a 
united  policy  to  confront  Noriega  and 
his  gang  of  thugs.  This  amendment  is 
not  the  way  to  do  that.  I  want  Noriega 
out  of  Panama,  not  a  stronger  Noriega 
still  in  Panama. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate? 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  if  not,  I 
move  to  table  the  amendment  and  re- 
quest the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  to 
lay  on  the  table  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Indiana. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pell],  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Sarbanes],  and  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Harkin]  are  absent  because 
of  attending  a  funeral. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Lugar]  and 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Mur- 
KOWSKil  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Syhms]  is  absent  due 
to  a  death  in  the  family. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  31, 
nays  63,  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  73  Leg.] 


UMI 


YEAS— 31 

Adams 

Fowler 

Mat£unaga 

Bingaman 

Glenn 

Metzenbaum 

Bumpers 

Hollings 

Mikulski 

BurtUck 

Inouye 

Mitchell 

Byrt 

Jeffords 

Moynihan 

Chafee 

Johnston 

Riegle 

Cranston 

Kennedy 

Sanford 

Danforth 

Kerrey 

Simon 

DeConcini 

Leahy 

Wirth 

Dodd 

Levin 

Durenberger 

Lieberman 
NAYS-63 

Armstrong 

Breaux 

Daschle 

Baucus 

Bryan 

Dixon 

Bentaen 

Bums 

Dole 

Biden 

CoaU 

Domenici 

Bond 

Cochran 

Exon 

Boren 

Cohen 

Ford 

BonrhwlU 

Conrad 

Gam 

Bradley 

D'Amato 

Gore 

Gorton 

Kohl 

Robb 

Graham 

Lautenberg 

Rockefeller 

Gramm 

Lott 

Roth 

Grassley 

Mack 

Rudman 

Hatch 

McCain 

Sasser 

Hatfield 

McClure 

Shelby 

Heflin 

McConnell 

Simpson 

Heinz 

Nickles 

Specter 

Helms 

Nunn 

Stevens 

Humphrey 

Packwood 

Thurmond 

Kassebaum 

Pressler 

Wallop 

Kasten 

Pryor 

Warner 

Kerry 

Reid 

Wilson 

NOT  VOTING- 

-6 

Harkin 

Murkowski 

Sarbanes 

Lugar 

Pell 

Symms 

So,  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
the  amendment  No.  114  was  rejected. 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  withdraw  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  what 
was  the  request? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana  has  requested 
unanimous  consent  to  withdraw  the 
request  for  a  rollcall  vote  on  the  Coats 
amendment. 

Is  there  objection?  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  CoATs]. 

The  amendment  (No.  114)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  REID  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
senior  Senator  from  Nevada  is  recog- 
nized. 

AMENDMENT  NO.   116 

(Purpose:  To  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1986  to  limit  the  ability  of  taxpay- 
ers to  deduct  the  cost  of  cleaning  up  oil 
and  hazardous  substances  spills) 
Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President,  nearly  2 
months  ago,  the  Exxon  Valdez  spilled 
10  million  gallons  of  oil  into  Alaska's 
Prince  William  Sound.  Today,  we  have 
not  recovered  from  this  environmental 
tragedy. 

The  prognosis  for  full  restoration  of 
the  area  and  its  inhabitants  is  poor. 
We  will  never  fully  recover. 

Exxon's  chief  executive  officer,  Law- 
rence Rawl,  recently  downplayed  the 
enormity  of  this  oilspill  disaster.  He 
said  there  was  16  times  more  oil  lost 
off  the  eastern  coast  of  the  United 
States- 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  just  a  moment? 

Mr.  REID.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  reconsider  the 
vote  on  the  previous  amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  what  the 
Senator  is  asking  for  is  he  is  asking 
unanimous  consent  that  he  may  make 
the  motion  to  reconsider  at  this  time. 


although  something  else  has  inter- 
vened. I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If 
there  is  no  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nevada. 

Mr.  REID.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  President,  Lawrence  Rawl  down- 
played the  enormity  of  the  oilspill  dis- 
aster. He  said  there  was  16  times  more 
oil  lost  off  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
United  States  during  World  War  II 
when  our  oil  tankers  were  torpedoed. 

Excuse  me  for  being  caustic,  Mr. 
President,  but  I  was  unaware  we  were 
engaged  in  a  war. 

To  my  knowledge,  the  United  States 
is  not  at  war,  and  any  comparison 
made  about  events  in  periods  of  war 
and  those  of  peace  are  entirely  inap- 
propriate. 

The  events  of  March  24,  1989,  did 
not  involve  torpedoes,  but  the  out- 
come was  disastrous,  nonetheless.  Just 
as  peace  is  the  opposite  of  war,  envi- 
ronmental destruction  is  the  opposite 
of  ordinary  business  operations.  At 
least,  it  should  be. 

But  current  tax  law  tells  us  other- 
wise. Section  162  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  allows  business  to  claim  a 
tax  deduction  for  cleanup  expenses  as- 
sociated with  oil  spills  and  hazardous 
waste  discharges.  Cleanup  costs  are 
treated  as,  ordinary  and  necessary 
business  expenses. 

Exxon  and  other  companies  that 
regularly  handle  oil  and  hazardous 
waste  can  write  off  a  portion  of  their 
cleanup  expenses. 

It  seems  only  fair  that  they  should 
earn  this  deduction. 

I  am,  therefore,  sending  to  the  desk 
at  this  time  an  amendment  to  the  leg- 
islation being  considered.  This  amend- 
ment is  the  Oil  Spill  Bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Reid]  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  116. 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"SKC.  IIM).  SHORT  TITLF.. 

"This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Oil  Spill 
Bill". 

•SFX.  101.  DISALLOWANCE  OK  COSTS  FOR  CLEANUP 
OF  OIL  OR  HAZARIM)IIS  SIBSTANCE 
niSCHAR(;ES. 

"(a)  In  General.— Section  162  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1986  (relating  to  de- 
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duction for  trade  or  business  expenses)  is 
amended  by  redesignating  subsection  (m)  as 
subsection  (n)  and  by  inserting  after  subsec- 
tion (1)  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(m)  Oil  and  Hazardous  Substances 
Cleanup  Costs.— 

"(1)  General  Role.— No  deduction  shall 
be  allowed  under  subsection  (a)  for  any  ap- 
plicable oil  or  hazardous  substances  cleanup 
costs  if— 

"(A)  the  Secretary  receives  notification 
from  the  Commsmdant  of  the  Coast  Guard 
or  his  delegate  that  the  taxpayer  has  failed 
to  comply  with  section  311(c)  or  311(e)  of 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  or 
any  administrative  or  judicial  order  or  con- 
sent decree  issued  under  section  311  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  or  the 
provisions  of  the  National  Contingency  Plan 
for  oil  discharges;  or 

"(B)  the  Secretary  receives  notification 
from  the  Administrator  of  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency  or  his  delegate  that 
the  taxpayer  has  failed  to  comply  with  any 
administrative  or  judicial  order  or  consent 
decree  issued  under  section  104,  106  or  122 
of  the  Comprehensive  Environmental  Re- 
sponse, Compensation  and  Liability  Act,  sec- 
tions 3008(h)  or  7003  of  the  Resource  Con- 
servation and  Recovery  Act  or  under  appli- 
cable State  statutes  for  hazardous  sub- 
stances discharges. 

"(2)  Negligence.— Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  this  subsection,  no  deduc- 
tion shall  be  allowed  under  subsection  (a) 
for  any  applicable  oil  or  hazardous  sub- 
stances cleanup  costs  where  it  can  be  shown 
that  the  oil  or  hazardous  substance  dis- 
charge was  the  result  of  willful  negligence 
or  willful  misconduct. 

"(3)  Reduction  of  Tax  Attributes.— The 
tax  attributes  of  the  taxpayer  shall  be  re- 
duced in  the  manner  prescribed  in  section 
108(b)(2)  (without  reference  to  section 
108(b)(4)  and  108(b)(5))  by  an  amount  equal 
to  the  amount  disallowed  under  paragraph 
(Dor  (2). 

"(4)  Itemization  of  Costs.— The  costs  de- 
scribed in  this  subsection  shall  be  separately 
stated  in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe  on  a  form  accompanying  the 
return  of  tax  for  the  taxable  year  in  which 
such  costs  were  paid  or  incurred. 

"(5)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this 
subsection  the  term— 

"(A)  applicable  oil  or  hazardous  sub- 
stances cleanup  costs'  means  any  costs  paid 
or  incurred  (whether  or  not  in  the  taxable 
year  in  which  the  discharge  occurs)  in  con- 
nection with  the  cleanup  of  any  oil  or  haz- 
ardous substances  discharged  by  the  taxpay- 
er. 

"(B)  The  term  'applicable  oil  or  hazardous 
substances  cleanup  costs'  includes,  but  is 
not  limited  to— 

"(i)  any  legal  expenses  arising  directly  or 
indirectly  from  a  discharge  of  oil  or  hazard- 
ous substances; 

"(11)  any  payments  or  restitution  to  any 
person  arising  out  of  such  discharge; 

"(iii)  any  costs  Incurred  to  restore  and  re- 
place natural  resources  damaged  by  such 
discharges;  and 

"(Iv)  any  costs  required  by  any  applicable 
Federal  law  or  regulation. 
"(C)  'discharge'  means— 
"(i)    'discharge'    as    defined    in    section 
311(a)(2)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act:  and 

"(ii)  release'  as  defined  in  42  USCS  sec- 
tion 9601(22). 

"(D)  'oil'  shall  have  the  meaning  provided 
in  section  311(a)(1)  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  (33  USCS,  Section 
1321(a)(1)): 


"(E)  'hazardous  substance'  shall  have  the 
meaning  provided  in  42  USCS,  section 
9601(14). 

•SBf.  102.  DENIAL  OK  DEDICTION  KOR  LOSSES  RE- 
Sl'l.TINii  FROM  CERTAIN  OIL  OR  HAZ- 
ARIMHIS  SCBSTANCE  IIISCHARCES. 

"Section  165  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1986  (relating  to  deductions  for 
losses)  is  amended  by  adding  the  following 
new  subsection  (m): 

"(m)  Denial  of  Deduction  for  Losses  Re- 
sulting Prom  Certain  Oil  or  Hazardous 
Substance  Discharges.— Nothing  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  or  in  any  other  provision  of  law 
shall  be  construed  to  provide  a  deduction 
for  any  loss  sustained  by  a  taxpayer  If  the 
loss  is  attributable  to,  results  from,  or  arises 
in  connection  with,  any  oil  or  hazardous 
substance  discharge  the  cleanup  costs  of 
which  are  disallowed  as  a  deduction  under 
section  162(m). 

•SEC.  103.  LIMITATIONS  ON  OEKICIENCIES  AND 
(REDITS  ARISINC;  FROM  CLEANUP 
CERTIFICATION. 

"(a)  In  General.— Section  6501  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1986,  Is  amended  by 
redesignating  subsection  (o)  as  subsection 
(n)  and  inserting  after  subsection  (n)  the 
following  new  subsection— 

••(o)  Special  Rule  for  Cleanup  Certifica- 
tion.—In  the  case  of  any  deduction  disal- 
lowed under  Section  162(m),  if  the  Secre- 
tary receives  the  notification  described  in 
Section  162(m)(l)(A)  or  162(m)(l)(B),  the 
period  for  assessing  any  deficiency  attribut- 
able to  the  receipt  of  such  notification  shall 
not  expire  before  the  date  which  is  1  year 
after  the  date  on  which  such  certificate  Is 
issued. 

"(b)  In  General.— Section  6511  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1986  is  amended  by 
redesignating  subsection  (h)  as  (1)  and  in- 
serting after  subsection  (g)  the  following 
new  subsection— 

■•(h)  Special  Rule  for  Cleanup  Certifica- 
tion.—In  the  case  of  any  deduction  disal- 
lowed under  section  162(m),  if  the  Secretary 
receives  the  notification  described  in  section 
162(m)(l)(A)  or  162(m)(l)(B),  the  period  for 
filing  a  claim  for  credit  or  refund  attributa- 
ble to  receipt  of  such  notification  shall  not 
expire  before  the  date  which  is  1  year  after 
the  date  on  which  such  certificate  is  Issued. 

••SE(  .  104.  DISTRIBUTION  OF  LOST  DEDUtTION  TO 
EXISTIN(;  TRUST  FUNDS. 

■•(a)  In  General.— There  is  established  in 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  an  ac- 
count, consisting  of  such  amounts  as  may  be 
appropriated  to  the  account  as  provided  In 
subsection  (b). 

■•(b)  Transfer  to  Account— There  is 
hereby  appropriated  to  the  account  for  each 
fiscal  year  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount 
which  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  deter- 
mines to  be  the  Increase  in  revenues  for 
such  fiscal  year  by  reason  of  the  amend- 
ments made  by  section  101.  The  amounts 
appropriated  by  the  preceding  sentence 
shall  be  transferred  to  the  account  from  the 
general  fund  of  the  Treasury  in  the  manner 
provided  under  section  9601  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986. 

■■(c)  Expenditures  From  Account.— 
Amounts  in  the  account  established  under 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  available,  as  provided 
in  appropriation  Acts,  only— 

■■(1)  in  the  case  of  amounts  attributable  to 
any  oil  discharge,  for  making  expenditures 
for  the  purposes  described  In  section  311(k) 
of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
(33  use,  section  1321(k)).  or 

■■(2)  in  the  case  of  any  other  amounts,  for 
transfer  to  the  Hazardous  Substance  Super- 


fund  established  under  section  9507  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Act  of  1986. 

■SEC.  in.S.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

"The  provisions  of  this  Act  are  effective 
for  all  discharges  occurring  after  March  23. 
1989,  in  taxable  years  ending  after  such 
date. 

•SEC.  IDS.  STUDY  AND  REPORT. 

••(a)  Study  of  Revenue  Loss.— Not  later 
than  six  months  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate shall  submit  to  the  House  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  and  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  an  estimate  of  the  de- 
crease of  Federal  revenues  during  the 
period  beginning  January  1,  1970,  and 
ending  December  31.  1983.  by  reason  of  the 
allowance  of  applicable  cleanup  costs 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  162(m)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986). 

"(b)  Annual  Report  to  Congress.— The 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  shall  make  an 
annual  report  to  the  House  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Finance  detailing  the  amount  expended 
on  environmental  clean-up  costs  and  the 
amount  accruing  to  the  Treasury  under  sec- 
tion 162(m)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1986. 

"(c)  Effective  Date.— The  first  report  re- 
quired by  subsection  (b)  shall  be  submitted 
12  months  after  the  study  in  subsection  (a) 
Is  submitted  to  Congress." 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  will  alter  the  Tax  Code  to 
provide  companies  with  an  incentive 
to  perform  responsible,  effective  clean- 
up operations.  Specifically,  the  amend- 
ment tells  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice to  keep  companies  from  getting  the 
tax  deduction  for  cleanup  expenses  if 
their  cleanup  operation  does  not  meet 
federally  established  standards. 

In  the  event  of  a  disaster  involving 
oil  or  hazardous  substances,  a  compa- 
ny's cleanup  effort  would  require  cer- 
tification by  the  Federal  Government, 
before  the  cost  of  that  cleanup  could 
be  accepted  as  a  tax-deductible  cost  of 
doing  business. 

This  is  a  reasonable  enough  request. 
I  am  frankly  surprised  that  such  a 
provision  does  not  already  exist.  This 
amendment  will  make  companies  ac- 
countable for  risk  and  crisis  manage- 
ment plans.  When  Exxon  CEO  Rawls 
was  asked  if  the  company  had  plans  to 
deal  with  the  Valdez  disaster,  he  skirt- 
ed the  question,  responding  that  the 
consortium  of  oil  companies  operating 
the  Alaskan  pipeline  was  not  equipped 
to  handle  such  an  incident. 

Maybe  the  consortium  was  not 
equipped  or  prepared  to  cope  with  the 
enormity  of  the  situation— but  what 
about  Exxon?  Why  did  they  not  have 
their  own  plan?  If  they  were  going  to 
depend  on  a  consortium  to  handle  dis- 
asters, why  did  they  not  work  with  the 
other  member  companies  to  develop  a 
plan  for  crisis  response?  My  bill  will 
give  companies  the  bottom  line  incen- 
tive that  will  elicit  the  responsiveness 
we  so  desperately  need  to  clean  up  oil 
and  hazardous  waste  spills.  If  the  com- 
panies do  not  comply  with  federally 
certified  cleanup  standards,  they  will 
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lose  their  tax  deduction  for  cleanup 
expenses.  The  resulting  revenues  ac- 
cruing to  the  Treasury  will  be  dedicat- 
ed to  the  Clean  Water  Act  fund  in  the 
case  of  oilspills  and  to  the  Superfund 
in  the  case  of  hazardous  substance 
spills. 

These  funds  can  at  least  begin  to 
undo  some  of  the  damage  that  is 
wrought  upon  our  environment. 

And  the  damage.  Mr.  President,  is 
substantial.  The  Valdez  oilspill  has  re- 
sulted in  the  destruction  of  both  wild- 
life and  the  local  economy.  The  death 
toll,  to  date,  numbers  close  to  25,000 
birds  and  over  400  sea  otters.  The  eco- 
nomic toll  includes  the  closing  of  com- 
mercial fisheries  and  irreparable 
damage  to  the  rich  salmon  and  sea- 
food resources  which  provide  the  sus- 
tenance and  livelihood  for  the  area's 
population. 

The  inevitable  dropoff  in  tourism 
will  also  impact  the  area's  well-being. 
And  these  are  only  the  short-term  con- 
sequences of  the  oilspill.  The  long- 
term  damage  is  difficult  to  predict,  al- 
though it  will  be  immense.  We  can 
only  wait  and  see  just  how  bad  it  will 
be.  In  the  meantime,  we  must  take  the 
initiative  to  ensure  that,  if  such  a  dis- 
aster occurs  agian.  the  cleanup  will  be 
immediate  and  comprehensive. 

We  should  never  again  witness  the 
movement  of  oil  over  1,000  miles  from 
a  spill  site,  within  1  week  of  such  an 
accident. 

One  thousand  miles— that's  the 
equivalent  of  the  distance  from  Cape 
Cod  to  the  Chesapeake  Bay  on  the 
east  coast.  On  the  west  coast.  1,000 
miles  would  span  the  entire  California 
coastline.  Can  you  imagine  if  this 
entire  coast  were  covered  with  oil 
within  a  1-week  period? 

The  fiasco  surrounding  the  Alaska 
oilspill  cleanup  only  accentuates  the 
abysmal  record  that  the  United  States 
is  building— a  record  of  inaction  and 
neglect  toward  the  environment. 

The  most  recent  example  is  our  un- 
willingness to  confront  the  severity  of 
the  global  warming  threat,  and  our  in- 
sistent opposition  to  an  international 
convention  on  global  warming  that  is 
supported  by  22  nations,  including  the 
major  Western  economic  powers. 

That  opposition  may  be  lessening, 
after  the  administration  was  recently 
the  target  of  outrage.  But  the  princi- 
ple of  ignoring  our  greatest  environ- 
mental threats  remains  constant. 

While  we  shirk  our  responsibilities 
toward  the  environment,  the  problems 
worsen.  We  are  setting  the  stage  for 
disaster. 

The  quality  and  quantity  of  our 
water  is  rapidly  diminishing.  We  are 
told  that  it  is  dangerous  to  drink  water 
from  fountains  or  from  the  tap.  We 
are  told  not  to  eat  a  variety  of  food 
products  lest  they  be  saturated  with 
pesticides.  Our  lakes  and  rivers  are 
drying  up  or  turning  putrid.  Even  the 


quality  of  air  inside  our  buildings  is 
making  us  sick. 

The  oilspill  bill  will  prevent  further 
destruction  of  the  environment  by 
making  companies  accountable. 

No  one  punished  by  this  provision 
unless  they  do  not  properly  clean  up 
or  it  can  be  shown  that  the  spill  was 
caused  by  negligence. 

The  bill  prompts  companies  to  act. 
ensuring  that  there  will  be  no  more 
delays  and  excuses  in  cleanup  oper- 
ations. 

We  must  do  something  to  drive 
home  the  point  that  companies  are  re- 
sponsible for  their  actions. 

While  Exxon  plans  to  write  off 
cleanup  costs,  which  now  hover  in  the 
hundreds  of  millions,  they  are  raising 
the  price  at  the  gas  pumps. 

For  every  increase  in  price  on  a 
gallon  of  gas  of  just  one  penny,  the  oil 
industry  makes  $2.94  million  a  day. 

Since  the  oilspill,  the  national  aver- 
age incresise  in  gas  prices  has  been  15 
cents.  And  this  is  just  the  average. 

On  the  west  coast,  gasoline  prices 
have  increased  as  much  as  40  cents  a 
gallon. 

A  little  math  shows  the  additional 
money  accruing  to  the  industry  from 
the  gas  price  increase  since  the  spill  is 
nearly  $2  billion. 

The  lion's  share  of  this  increase  will 
be  reaped  by  Exxon,  the  world's  larg- 
est oil  company— the  company  respon- 
sible for  the  spill. 

With  this  kind  of  of  profit,  it  is  inex- 
cusable that  Exxon  should  be  able  to 
pass  on  the  costs  of  their  cleanup  to 
the  American  taxpayer.  We  should  not 
just  give  companies  tax  deductions  for 
cleanup  operations.  They  should  earn 
them. 

We  cannot  accept  the  status  quo, 
which  gives  companies  a  break,  regard- 
less of  how  efficiently  and  effectively 
they  clean  up  accidents  involving  oil 
or  hazardous  substances. 

The  other  morning.  I  heard  on  the 
radio  that  Coast  Guard  members  sta- 
tioned in  Alaska  were  frustrated.  They 
said  that  Exxon  is  sending  more  public 
relations  people  than  workers  into 
Alaska. 

If  Exxon  sent  people  to  scrub  the 
shores  instead  of  the  company's 
image,  maybe  the  cleanup  would  be 
more  successful. 

A  change  in  the  requirement  for  a 
tax  deduction,  as  provided  in  my  bill, 
makes  it  clear  that  a  fine-tuned,  well- 
executed  cleanup  operation  is  more 
important  than  any  image-building. 

Given  all  the  problems  that  beset 
Exxon,  and  the  company's  admitted 
lack  of  a  plan  to  deal  with  such  a  dis- 
astrous oilspill.  Exxon  CEO  Rawls  was 
recently  asked  what  advice  he  would 
give  other  CEO's  facing  a  crisis  of 
similar     magnitude.      His      response: 

"Have  a  public  affairs  plan."  My 
amendment  would  perhaps  cause  Mr. 
Rawls  to  change  his  response,  telling 
other  corporate  executives  that  a  crisis 


management  plan— not  a  public  rela- 
tions plan— should  be  the  top  priority. 

Exxon  recently  conducted  its  annual 
shareholder  meeting  in  New  Jersey. 
Scores  of  people  protested  Exxon's 
performance  and  responsiveness  re- 
garding the  Alaska  oilspill. 

The  need  for  corporate  accountabil- 
ity is  great.  Approaching  that  need 
through  an  earned  tax  deduction  is 
the  responsible  approach. 

Unlike  some  bills  offered  in  the 
House,  this  bill  does  not  take  away  the 
deduction.  It  merely  requires  that 
cleaning  up  be  done  to  meet  specified 
standards.  If  those  standards  are  met, 
the  deduction  is  earned.  That  is  a  fair 
tradeoff. 

It  puts  the  burden  on  companies  to 
be  responsible,  while  recognizing  that 
accidents  can  happen  and  we  are  will- 
ing to  give  companies  a  tax  break  in 
the  face  of  such  disasters. 

My  amendment  acts  as  a  two-edged 
incentive  to  companies.  On  the  one 
hand,  companies  will  want  to  retain 
their  deduction  and  perform  a  credible 
cleanup  that  meets  the  Federal  stand- 
ards established  by  the  Clean  Water 
Act  and  Superfund. 

On  the  other  hand,  since  there 
exists  the  possibility  that  the  deduc- 
tion for  cleanup  expenses  will  be  lost, 
companies  will  take  enhanced  precau- 
tions to  ensure  spills  will  not  occur. 

Any  costs  associated  with  preventive 
measures  are  now.  and  will  remain,  de- 
ductible. This  amendment,  if  enacted 
into  law,  will  promote  effective  clean- 
up operations  and  enhance  efforts  to 
prevent  spills  from  ever  occurring. 

Although  the  Valdez  catastrophe 
was  a  catalyst  for  this  amendment,  the 
measure  is  not  directed  specifically  at 
Exxon. 

This  amendment  is  long  overdue,  as 
hazardous  substance  and  oilspills  have 
become  more  and  more  common.  How 
many  times  have  we  heard,  in  recent 
years,  of  area  highways  being  closed 
down  and  residents  evacuated  due  to 
spills  of  hazardous  and  toxic  sub- 
stances? 

These  highway  incidents  are  less  se- 
rious than  the  large-scale  disastrous 
spills,  but  carelessness  has  no  bounds. 

What  happens  on  our  highways  can 
just  as  easily  happen  in  our  factories 
and  on  our  ocean  tankers.  This  amend- 
ment addresses  all  companies  involved 
in  the  production  and  transport  of  oil 
and  hazardous  substances. 

Mine  is  a  bill  that  is  fair  to  business, 
fair  to  the  American  taxpayer,  and 
fair  to  future  generations  who  would 
like  to  benefit  from  the  riches  of  the 
environment  as  we  do  now. 

I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  supporting  this  common  sense  ap- 
proach. 

According  to  the  Constitution,  all 
revenue  bills  must  start  in  the  House 
of  Representatives. 
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But  if  we  accept  this  amendment 
here  today,  we  will  send  a  strong 
signal  to  the  other  body  that  the 
Senate  wants  this  amendment  includ- 
ed in  tax  legislation  and  approved  this 
year. 

The  amendment  has  a  companion  in 
the  House,  so  the  prospects  of  passage 
are  greater.  The  companion  bill,  H.R. 
1635,  sponsored  by  Congressman  Wil- 
liam LiPiNSKi,  currently  has  over  50 
cosponsors— a  number  that  grows 
larger  every  day. 

I  doubt  that  there  are  many  of  us 
who  have  not  heard  from  our  constitu- 
ents about  the  oilspill. 

Piles  of  letters  and  cut-up  Exxon 
credit  cards  have  reached  our  offices. 
Our  constituents  are  distressed  at  the 
incident,  and  frustrated  at  Exxon's  in- 
adequate cleanup  efforts. 

We  need  to  send  a  message  to  our 
constituents  that  we  will  change  the 
law  to  make  companies  accountable 
for  their  actions— or  lack  thereof. 

We  need  to  let  companies  know  that 
tax  deductions  for  cleanup  operations 
go  beyond  the  ordinary  and  necessary 
costs  of  doing  business. 

Disaster  such  as  oilspills  are  extraor- 
dinary and  unnecessary,  and  the  tax 
law  should  be  changed  to  reflect  this 
reality. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  for  his  statement.  I 
know  of  his  strong  interest  in  this 
matter.  He  has  spoken  to  me  a  number 
of  times  about  it. 

Would  he  be  agreeable  to  a  time  lim- 
itation on  this  colloquy? 

Mr.  REID.  Yes.  Mr.  President,  I 
have,  at  the  request  of  the  majority 
leader,  talked  to  those  who  wish  to 
speak  on  the  bill.  Senator  Kohl  has 
asked  for  3  minutes.  Senator  Metz- 
ENBAUM  10  minutes.  Senator  Lieber- 
MAN  5  minutes.  Senator  Stevens  as 
much  time  as  he  desires. 

Does  Senator  Stevens,  have  an  indi- 
cation of  how  long  he  wishes  to  speak? 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
be  happy  to  limit  my  time  to  whatever 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
wishes;  5  minutes  at  the  most. 

Mr.  REID.  That  is  3,  5,  10.  5.  I  will 
need  a  little  bit  of  time  to  wrap  it  up.  I 
yield  the  floor. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     If 
there  is  no  objection,  that  will  be  the 
time  agreement,  then. 
Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Alaska  is  recognized. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
a  bill  that  Senator  Reid  introduced.  I 
was  pleased  to  cosponsor  it.  My  only 
regret  is  I  did  not  think  of  it  myself. 

I  agree  with  him.  I  wonder  why  we 
allow  deductions  in  instances  such  as 
this  where  performance  ought  to  be 
the  standard  rather  than  just  a  con- 
cept of  ordinary  expenses.  These  are 
necessary  expenses  and  the  necessary 


expenses  ought  to  be  judged  by  the 
outcome  of  the  expenditures. 

We  do  have  a  President's  representa- 
tive in  Alaska,  the  Coast  Guard  acting 
under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation.  I  believe  the  Federal 
officials  are  being  evenhanded.  We 
sometimes  wish  they  had  more  money 
of  their  own  to  deal  with  so  that  they 
did  not  have  to  wait  for  the  decisions 
from  Exxon  as  to  how  to  proceed.  We 
are  still  trying  to  remedy  that.  I  think 
future  law  ought  to  provide  access  of 
the  Federal  coordinator  or  the  Presi- 
dent's representative  to  Federal  funds 
which  would  have  to  be  paid  back  by 
the  party  at  fault. 

But.  in  any  event,  Mr.  President,  the 
statement  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  concerning  the  standards  that 
ought  to  be  applied  to  a  cleanup  of 
this  type  prior  to  the  taxpayers  assum- 
ing any  portion  of  the  cost  of  the 
cleanup  I  think  is  correct.  My  only 
regret  is  that  this  probably  is  not  the 
proper  bill  to  offer  it  to.  I  leave  that  to 
the  Senator  from  Nevada's  discretion, 
but  I  assume  he  will  take  appropriate 
action  so  that  the  matter  will  come  up 
at  a  proper  time  so  we  can  get  action 
on  it. 

The  Senate  will  hear  a  lot  of  the 
aftermath  of  the  Valdez  oil  spill  this 
year.  I  want  the  Senator  to  know  that 
those  of  us  who  represent  Alaska  wel- 
come that  attention.  We  do  believe 
that  there  is  a  great  deal  that  can  be 
learned  from  that  aftermath.  To  us, 
they  have  been  painful  lessons,  Mr. 
President.  We  would  like  to  be  able  to 
participate  in  any  action  that  might 
prevent  others  from  having  to  go 
through  the  same  turmoil. 

I  do  not  mean  to  take  much  time  of 
the  Senate  but  I  have  said  before, 
seeing  oil  of  this  magnitude  enter 
areas  in  which  I  personally  have  en- 
joyed my  recreation  over  a  period  of 
well  over  three  decades  was  a  traumat- 
ic experience.  It  has  been  a  traumatic 
experience  for  many  of  my  friends 
who  were  in  great  fear  of  their  future 
livelihood;  their  ability  to  conduct 
their  fishing  business  or  to  conduct 
their  tourist  business.  Or  just  to  be 
able  to  go.  as  I  have  done,  to  Prince 
William  Sound  and  enjoy  the  beauti- 
ful scenery  and  the  opportunity  to  be 
in  the  water. 

This  area,  Mr.  President,  is  a  very  in- 
teresting area.  I  will  just  take  2  sec- 
onds, really  to  educate  the  Senate  a 
little  bit.  It  delivers  to  the  north  Pacif- 
ic 20  percent  more  fresh  water  anually 
than  the  Mississippi  takes  to  the  gulf. 
It  is  an  area  that  has  fresh  water  on 
top  of  a  saline  current  that  comes 
north,  up  from  California. 

Since  it  has  this  overabundance, 
really,  of  fresh  water  in  a  sound  that, 
if  you  look  at  it  on  a  geographical 
basis  is  about  the  size  of  two  Great 
Lakes,  it  offers  to  the  people  of  Alaska 
an  overwhelming  recreation  experi- 
ence. You  can  literally  go  to  a  differ- 


ent place  every  year  and  still  be  within 
driving  distance  of  your  home— most 
of  us.  And  even  those  who  cannot 
drive  there  find  a  way  to  fly  there. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  consider 
this  amendment  at  a  later  time  and  it 
will  be  generic.  It  will  apply  to  all  such 
instances  of  contamination  of  the 
oceans  under  the  Clean  Water  Act. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that 
anyone  in  the  industry  who  might 
object  to  this  ought  to  realize  if  this 
standard  is  not  applied,  I  think  there 
will  be  a  much  harsher  standard  later 
should  a  similar  incident  ever  occur. 

Again,  I  want  to  thank  my  friend 
from  Nevada.  He  took  the  occasion, 
Mr.  President,  to  discuss  this  matter 
with  me  and  offer  me  a  chance  to  join 
with  him.  As  I  say,  I  think  that  is  the 
kind  of  initiative  and  courtesy  that  the 
Senate  should  welcome,  and  I  do  wel- 
come his  interest  in  our  State  and  in 
establishing  this  standard  for  the 
cleanup  of  the  oil  from  the  Valdez 
Exxon. 

Mr.  LIEBERMAN  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  I  thank  the 
Chair.  I  rise  to  support  my  friend  and 
distinguished  colleague,  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  Reid].  and  say  how 
pleased  I  am  to  join  him  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  this  amendment.  It  is,  as  we 
used  to  say  back  in  the  Connecticut 
general  assembly,  it  is  a  good  idea:  it 
ought  to  pass. 

Mr.  President,  the  events  surround- 
ing the  oilspill  in  Prince  William 
Sound  are  outrageous.  The  initial  act 
of  negligence  which  led  to  the  devasta- 
tion in  this  magnificent  piece  of  previ- 
ously unspoiled  Earth  is  outrageous. 
We  continue  to  read  today  the  toll  on 
wildlife  in  that  area  is  growing  daily 
and  the  consequences  of  the  negli- 
gence of  the  people  associated  with 
Exxon  continues  to  be  clearer  and 
clearer. 

But  that  is  not  the  only  outrage  as- 
sociated with  this  sorry  event.  An- 
other outrage  is  the  absolute  state  of 
unpreparedness  of  this  particular  com- 
pany and  the  oil  industry  generally  to 
face  and  contain  the  consequences  of 
their  own  negligence  in  spite  of  all  the 
promises  that  his  would  never  happen, 
in  spite  of  all  the  suggestions  that  if  it 
ever  did  happen,  the  oil  companies 
would  be  ready  to  deal  with  it.  It  is 
clear  that  they  were  not. 

The  Secretary  of  Transportation 
Skinner  and  Admiral  Yost,  Comman- 
dant of  the  Coast  Guard,  who  testified 
before  a  hearing  of  our  Environment 
and  Public  Works  Committee  that  I 
was  privileged  to  be  at,  made  it  very 
clear  to  us  that  Exxon  not  only  did 
not  have  an  adequate  contingency 
plan   and   not   only   was   Exxon   and 
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prepared  to  deal  with  a  spill  of  this  di- 
mension, but  Exxon  itself  did  not  even 
follow  the  terms  of  its  own  inadequate 
contingency  plan  in  the  early  days  of 
this  spill. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  people 
are  angry  about  these  outrages.  This 
amendment  of  Senator  Reid,  which  I 
am  privileged  to  cosponsor,  expresses 
that  outrage  and  does  something 
about  it. 

We  cannot  do  much  more  than  we 
are  doing  to  protect  the  natural  re- 
sources in  Alaska  and  Prince  William 
Sound,  but  we  can  do  something 
through  the  law  to  make  sure  that  in 
the  future  oil  companies  who  are 
guilty  of  negligence  pay  a  higher 
price. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  startled 
looked  at  the  state  of  the  law  to  find 
how  little  we  ask  of  oil  companies  that 
may  be  guilty  of  causing  an  oilspill  as 
compared,  for  instance,  to  what  we  ask 
of  companies  that  are  responsible  for 
a  hazardous  waste  spill  on  land.  The 
fact  is  that  the  Clean  Water  Act  places 
a  cap  on  the  potential  liability  of  oil 
companies.  It  gives  the  Government 
no  power  to  order  a  cleanup  of  oil 
from  a  vessel,  no  power  to  issue  admin- 
istrative orders  for  the  cleanup  of  the 
oil,  no  power  to  assess  treble  cleanup 
costs  and  no  power  to  impose  a  $25,000 
a  day  penalty  for  violation  of  an  order. 
All  of  those  powers  exist  when  it 
comes  to  a  hazardous  waste  spill  on 
land. 

Mr.  President,  many  provisions  of 
the  Clean  Water  Act  provide  for  pen- 
alties for  violations  of  the  act,  but  the 
penalty  provisions  of  section  311  of 
the  Clean  Water  Act  governing  dis- 
charges of  oil  are  extremely  ambigu- 
ous. Under  one  very  plausible  interpre- 
tation, Exxon  could  be  let  off  the  hook 
in  this  case  by  paying  no  more  than 
$5,000.  and  that  is  another  outrage. 

Senator  Reid,  by  this  amendment, 
intends  to  close  perhaps  the  ultimate 
outrage,  which  is  that  Exxon  and 
other  oil  companies  that  by  their  neg- 
ligence destroy  our  environment  can 
then  turn  around  and  deduct  the  costs 
that  they  expend  to  clean  up  the  con- 
sequences of  their  negligence.  It  is  the 
least  we  can  do  to  make  some  sense,  to 
draw  some  substances,  to  make  some- 
thing good  come  out  of  this  horrible 
event. 

I  congratulate  my  friend  from 
Nevada  for  showing  the  leadership 
and  insight  to  put  this  amendment 
forward.  I  am  privileged  to  stand  with 
him  as  a  cosponsor  of  it  today.  Thank 
you,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  KOHL  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  recognized. 

Mr.  KOHL.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  speak  in  support  of  this 
amendment. 

I  am  a  cosponsor  of  the  legislation 
which  the  Senator  from  Nevada  has 
introduced,  S.  771,  to  prohibit  Federal 


tax  deductions  for  oilspill  and  hazard- 
ous substance  spill  cleanup  costs 
unless  the  polluter  has  complied  with 
the  cleanup  standards  prescribed  in 
the  Superfund  law  and  the  Clean 
Water  Act,  as  well  as  any  relevant  ad- 
ministrative or  court  orders. 

In  addition,  the  amendment  prohib- 
its a  tax  deduction  for  cleanup  costs 
where  it  can  be  shown  that  the  spill 
was  caused  by  willful  negligence  or 
willful  misconduct. 

Mr.  President,  this  matter  is  so  clear 
cut  in  my  mind  that  it  hardly  merits 
debate.  I  cannot  think  of  a  single 
reason  why  the  American  taxpayers 
should  pick  up  the  tab  for  cleaning  up 
a  spill  caused  by  deliberate  misdeeds. 

Nor  can  I  think  of  any  reason  why 
the  taxpayers  should  foot  the  bill  for 
shoddy  cleanup  work.  If  companies 
think  that  they  can  get  away  with  cos- 
metic reparations  and  pass  on  the  bill 
to  the  public,  where  is  the  incentive 
for  a  thorough  cleanup? 

The  Exxon  oilspill  has  shocked  the 
Nation.  The  ineffective  and  much  de- 
layed cleanup  actions  by  Exxon  were 
shameful,  and  may  have  led  to  irrep- 
arable damage  to  the  environment  of 
Alaska. 

If  we  do  not  ultimately  enact  this 
amendment,  the  U.S.  Senate  might  as 
well  go  on  record  telling  corporate 
America  not  to  worry  about  the  envi- 
ronment, do  not  worry  about  bother- 
some contingency  and  cleanup  plans: 
do  not  worry  about  being  careful  to 
avoid  accidents  in  the  first  place. 
Uncle  Sam  will  bail  you  out. 

I.  for  one,  would  be  ashamed  if  the 
U.S.  Senate  made  such  a  statement.  At 
a  time  when  controlling  our  deficits 
has  become  nearly  impossible,  and 
when  environmental  problems  threat- 
en to  alter  the  very  nature  of  this 
planet,  it  makes  no  sense  to  vote 
against  this  amendment. 

It  protects  the  U.S.  Treasury  and  it 
protects  the  environment. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
for  his  diligent  work  on  the  amend- 
ment and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port it. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
LiEBERMAN).  The  Chair  recognizes  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Metzenbaum]. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  been  around  a  long  number  of 
years.  During  those  years,  there  have 
been  a  lot  of  things  that  have  dis- 
turbed me,  a  lot  of  things  have  both- 
ered me.  I  have  won  some  votes,  and  I 
have  lost  some  votes,  but  almost  with 
no  exception,  I  never  get  angry.  But 
with  respect  to  this  matter,  I  am 
angry.  I  am  angry  because  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  being  called  upon  to 
subsidize  the  cleanup  costs  of  Exxon 
Corp. 

The  American  people  have  a  very 
short  memory,  but  Exxon's  irresponsi- 


bility and  negligence  that  led  to  this 
monumental  disaster  still  numbs  every 
rational  observer.  A  captain  whose 
blood  level  of  alcohol  was  50  percent 
over  Coast  Guard  regulations  when  it 
was  checked  9  hours  later  was  not 
even  on  the  deck  and  the  third  mate 
handlinc  the  gigantic  Exxon  Valdez 
was  not  licensed  for  the  Prince  Wil- 
liam Sound.  The  ship  was  left  on  auto- 
matic pilot,  slamming  so  hard  into 
Bligh  Reef  that  oil  hemorrhaged  out 
of  its  single-skinned  hull  at  1,000  gal- 
lons a  second. 

More  than  the  collective  error  of  in- 
dividuals, this  disaster  was  sitting 
lying  in  wait.  It  was  one  of  those 
things  that  could  have  been  anticipat- 
ed. It  was  the  consequence  of  decisions 
made  and  unmade  in  the  board  room 
of  Exxon  Corp.  and  the  consortium  it 
partially  owns,  the  Alyeska  Pipeline 
Co. 

Exxon  and  Alyeska's  spill  contingen- 
cy plan  was  weak  enough  on  paper, 
but  in  reality  it  was  a  phony;  it  was  a 
nonplan;  it  was  a  tissue  paper  tiger. 

Having  grown  fat  from  the  profits  of 
North  Slope  oil,  Exxon  had  bled  dry 
the  contingency  operations— even  the 
few  dollars  they  put  in  the  contingen- 
cy operation  they  cut  back;  they  had 
to  have  that  for  themselves— failing  to 
keep  their  solitary  containment  barge 
operational  when  the  Exxon  Valdez 
hit  the  reef. 

They  promised  that  they  would  be 
coming  to  the  ship.  They  said  the  ship 
was  on  the  way.  They  lied.  It  was  not 
on  the  way.  It  had  not  even  left.  They 
were  not  prepared.  They  were  irre- 
sponsible, and  as  so  many  other  ac- 
tions of  oil  companies  in  this  country 
they  are  totally  uncaring  about  the 
American  people. 

And  then  in  a  perverse  and  ironic 
followup  to  the  largest  oilspill  in  U.S. 
history,  Exxon  and  its  cohorts  quickly 
presented  the  American  public  with  a 
great  gift. 

They  were  wonderful.  They  indicat- 
ed they  were  sorry.  They  were  so  apol- 
ogetic that  they  and  the  oligopoly  that 
the  oil  companies  have  where  when 
one  raises  their  price  they  all  raise 
their  price,  the  American  people  re- 
ceived the  largest  gasoline  price  in- 
crease in  U.S.  history. 

For  that  we  are  to  be  grateful  to  the 
oil  companies. 

Within  days  of  the  disaster,  prices 
were  on  the  rise  and  would  soon  reach 
over  25  and  30  cents  per  gallon  on  the 
west  coast  and  nearly  as  much 
throughout  most  of  the  rest  of  the 
country— even  in  areas,  such  as  my 
State  of  Ohio,  that  receive  not  a  drop 
of  Alaskan  oil. 

I  held  hearings  on  this  abnormal 
and  excessive  price  spike— a  price 
spike,  Mr.  President,  that  was  larger 
than  when  the  Shah  of  Iran  was  de- 
posed, larger  than  during  the  Arab  oil 
embargo— and   witness    after   witness 
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failed  to  explain  to  my  satisfaction  or 
members  of  the  Energy  Committee 
why  the  price  increase  was  so  large,  so 
rapid,  and  so  universal. 

The  price  spike  drove  up  gasoline 
prices  for  consumers  to  the  tune  of 
$30  million  a  day.  Exxon  and  the  oil 
industry  took  advantage  of  this  disrup- 
tion and  brought  about  a  historic 
transfer  of  consumer  cash  into  oil 
company  coffers. 

Today's  Washington  Post  reports  on 
the  growing  death  toll  in  Alaska.  Over 
23,000  carcasses  have  been  collected- 
including  733  sea  otters  and  51  bald 
eagles— representing  over  70  species  of 
animals. 

Oh,  thank  you,  Exxon.  You  have 
done  a  wonderful  thing  for  America. 
Those  collected  carcasses  are  but  a 
small  fraction  of  those  animals  that 
were  killed  by  Exxon's  responsibility. 
So  now  what  is  the  bottom  line?  What 
is  the  ultimate  result?  Exxon  will  be 
receiving  a  third  payment  from  the 
American  public  unless  the  Reid 
amendment  is  adopted,  and  I  am 
proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  that 
amendment. 

Environmental  destruction,  inflated 
prices  at  the  pump,  and  now  the 
American  public  will  be  required  to 
pay  34  percent  of  the  costs  of  Exxon, 
the  amount  that  they  will  be  deduct- 
ing from  their  taxes  unless  the  Reid 
amendment  is  adopted.  Actually,  we 
ought  to  be  levying  a  tax  on  them.  We 
ought  to  have  a  surtax  on  those  who 
pollute  the  environment  and  the  at- 
mosphere as  Exxon  has  done. 

Exxon's  cleanup  costs  are  likely  to 
total  $500  million— much  of  which  will 
get  picked  up  by  their  insurance 
policy,  I  assume.  If  there  are  allowed 
this  tax  break,  the  taxpayers  will  pick 
up  as  much  as  $175  million  in  costs. 
And  that  means  that  those  who  pay 
higher  prices  for  gasoline  will  also  be 
subsidizing  Exxon  Oil  Corp.  Unless 
the  Reid  amendment  is  adopted. 

It  is  not  like  Exxon  needs  the 
money.  Their  net  profits  last  year 
were  $5,260,000,  up  an  additional  9 
percent  over  1987's  profits  and  one  of 
their  most  profitable  years  ever. 

This  tax  writeoff  they  want  repre- 
sents less  than  2  weeks'  profits  for 
Exxon.  A  miniscule  payment  for  a  dis- 
aster of  this  magnitude. 

Exxon  chairman,  Lawrence  Rawl. 
has  admitted  that  the  cost  of  the 
cleanup  will  be  expensive  "but  not 
burdensome"  to  the  company  burden- 
some to  the  American  people,  burden- 
some because  they  were  made  to  pay 
25  to  30  cents  a  gallon  more,  burden- 
some because  they  are  now  called 
upon  to  be  paying  extra. 

There  is  only  one  conclusion  that  is 
possible,  Mr.  President.  This  not  a 
question  of  need.  This  is  a  question  of 
greed.  Why  should  hard  working  citi- 
zens in  my  State  and  throughout  the 
Nation  be  forced  to  pick  up  the  tab  for 
Exxon's  blunders? 


Enough  is  enough!  Exxon  should  be 
responsible  for  its  own  actions  and  not 
be  allowed  to  pass  its  business  ex- 
penses on  to  the  taxpaying  public. 

This  amendment  would  disallow  a 
deduction  for  oil  spills  and  other  haz- 
ardous substance  discharges,  in  cases 
of  negligence  or  willful  misconduct. 

I  conunend  Senator  Reid  for  his 
thoughtful  and  necessary  amendment. 
An  aye  vote  will  stop  this  shameful 
and  unconscionable  rip-off  of  the 
American  taxpayer. 

In  addition,  I  am  requesting  that  the 
Treasury  Department  reconsider  its 
policy  of  allowing  the  deduction.  Such 
a  position  is  counterproductive  and 
works  against  the  strong  public  policy 
statements  of  this  administration  con- 
cerning a  clean  environment. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment  and  take  Exxon's  hand 
out  of  the  wallet  of  the  American  tax- 
payers. 

But  I  cannot  do  that  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. I  am  aware  my  colleague, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nevada,  my  friend,  has  agreed  to  with- 
draw this  amendment  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  Finance  Committee 
will  be  conducting  hearings  in  cormec- 
tion  with  this  particular  amendment. 
Let  me  say  here  and  now  I  think  that 
is  advisable,  I  think  that  is  where  the 
jurisdiction  belongs  but  let  me  say— 
and  I  think  I  speak  for  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  as  well— that  if  the  Pi- 
nance  Committee  sees  fit  not  to  act  in 
connection  with  this  amendment  then 
every  Member  of  the  Senate  should 
have  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  this 
issue.  Exxon  should  not  be  permitted 
to  deduct  their  expenses  in  connection 
with  all  of  the  harm  and  damage  that 
they  have  done  up  in  Alaska.  I  feel 
certain  that  if  the  Finance  Committee 
does  not  send  the  bill  back  to  the 
floor,  does  not  send  the  amendment 
back  as  part  of  another  bill,  I  believe  it 
is  imperative  that  Senator  Reid  and  I 
and  others  offer  it  as  an  amendment 
to  another  piece  of  legislation  at  a 
later  date. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Texas. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  have  sat  here  on 
the  Senate  floor  and  listened  with 
great  interest  as  my  colleagues  have 
discussed  the  need  for  quick  action  on 
the  senior  Senator  from  Nevada's  oil- 
spill  tax  amendment.  This  amendment 
raises  some  important  issues  of  tax 
policy  properly  within  the  purview  of 
the  Finance  Conunittee.  I  cannot  sup- 
port the  amendment,  or  any  tax 
amendment  for  that  matter,  that  has 
not  come  before  my  committee  for 
consideration.  That  is  not  to  say  I 
oppose  the  substance  of  this  amend- 
ment. Its  provisions  deserve  airing 
before  the  Finance  Committee. 

As  my  friend  from  Nevada  may 
know,  the  administration  has  recently 


introduced  the  Comprehensive  Oil 
Pollution  Liability  and  Compensation 
Act,  S.  1066.  I  plan  to  request  sequen- 
tial referral  so  the  Finance  Committee 
may  consider  the  tax  provisions  of  this 
legislation.  I  plan  to  hold  these  hear- 
ings before  the  full  committee,  with  a 
view  toward  moving  a  legislative  pro- 
posal. Senator  Reid,  your  bill  covers 
some  of  the  same  areas  as  does  the  oil 
spill  liability  legislation.  Are  you  ame- 
nable to  seeing  your  legislation  consid- 
ered as  part  of  these  hearings? 

Mr.  REID.  Yes;  I  very  much  would 
like  to  see  the  oilspill  bill  as  the  sub- 
ject of  a  hearing  by  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  in  the  near  future. 
It  is  my  belief  this  hearing  will  further 
illuminate  the  need  for  my  legislation 
and  lead  to  its  enactment  as  either  a 
free-standing  bill  or  as  part  of  a  larger 
package.  I  appreciate  the  conunitment 
by  the  Senator  from  Texas  to  hold 
hearings  on  my  oilspill  bill. 

Mr.  REID.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be  added  to  this  amend- 
ment as  sponsors  Senators  Metz- 
ENBAUM,  Stevens,  Kohl,  Lieberman, 
Dole.  Garn,  Wilson,  and  DeConcini. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President,  in  a  brief 
minute  or  two  to  wrap  this  up,  I  would 
first  draw  to  the  attention  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  the  fact  that  we 
have  received  hundreds  and  hundreds 
of  letters,  some  of  which  include 
Exxon  credit  cards,  like  this  one  from 
some  people  in  Florida,  one  from  an 
azirline  captain  that  says  'I  am  writ- 
ing in  protest  of  the  Exxon  company. 
As  an  airline  captain  and  21  years  of 
flying,  I  certainly  hope  my  company  is 
not  using  Exxon  in  their  planes."  And 
he  goes  on  to  say  a  lot  of  other  things. 
In  addition  to  that,  we  have  had  a  lot 
of  things  like  this,  Mr.  President— a 
homemade  bumper  sticker:  "One  lousy 
company  did  that  to  Alaska?" 

On  and  on  with  indications  from  the 
public  that  they  are  outraged,  that 
this  can  no  longer  happen. 

Mr.  President,  I  conclude  by  refer- 
ring to  the  chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  to  enter  the  final 
words  of  this  colloquy  between  myself 
and  the  chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee. 

Mr.  BYRD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada  [Mr.  Reid]  by  offer- 
ing this  amendment  has  squarely  fo- 
cused the  attention  of  this  body  on 
the  need  of  legislation  to  raise  the 
issues  raised  by  the  Exxon  Valdez  spill. 
I  commend  him  for  it  and  I  totally 
support  the  amendment. 

But  as  the  Senator  is  aware,  and  has 
already  indicated  that  awareness,  this 
Is  the  dire  emergency  supplemental 
appropriations  bill,  a  bill  that  needs  to 
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be  acted  upon  quickly  by  Congress. 
Extraneous  amendments,  regardless  of 
their  merit,  will  only  slow  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  here  and  in  confer- 
ence. Therefore,  since  the  able  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada  has  entered  into  an 
agreement  with  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Texas.  Mr.  Bentsen,  to  hold 
hearings  on  the  oilspill  bill,  I  ask  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  to  withdraw  his 
amendment  from  this  bill. 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  accommodate  the  wishes  of 
the  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  Having  reached  an  agree- 
ment with  the  chairman  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  to  hold  hearings  on 
the  legislation  in  the  future,  I  will 
withdraw  the  amendment  to  the  sup- 
plemental appropriations  bill,  which  I 
do  at  this  time. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  for  his  con- 
sideration, courtesy,  his  understand- 
ing, patience,  and  his  cooperation, 
which  are  all  characteristic  of  him. 

Mr.  President,  we  could  have  an- 
other amendment  brought  up  at  this 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  indicates  for  the  record  that  the 
Senator  certainly  has  the  right,  and 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  is  withdrawn. 

The  amendment  was  withdrawn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
wishes  to  be  recognized? 

AMENDMENT  NO.   1  1  7 

(Purpose:   To   provide   funds   for   anti-drug 

programs  as  authorized  in  the  Omnibus 

Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  of  1988) 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
distinguished  manager  of  the  bill  at 
this  time  will  yield,  I  have  an  amend- 
ment which  I  believe  meets  with  the 
approval  of  the  managers  of  the  bill.  I 
will  offer  the  amendment.  I  send  the 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  New  York  Mr.  D'Amato 
(for  himself.  Mr.  DeConcini.  Mr.  Specter. 
and  Mr.  Wilson)  proposes  an  amendment 
numbered  117. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

SUBCHAPTER  I 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  TREASURY 

Bureau  or  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Firearms 

salaries  and  expenses 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  Expenses ".  $2,000,000. 

United  States  Customs  Service 
salaries  and  expenses 
For  an  additional   amount   for   "Salaries 
and  Expenses ',  $8,500,000. 


OPERATIONS  AND  MAINTENANCE.  AIR 
INTERDICTION  PROGRAM 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Operations 
and  Maintenance,  Air  Interdiction  Pro- 
gram". $44,500,000,  to  remain  available  until 
expended. 

SUBCHAPTER  II 
DEPARTMENT  OP  JUSTICE 
Federal  Prison  Systems 
buildings  and  facilities 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Buildings 
and  Facilities".  $10,000,000,  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended. 

Federal  Bureau  or  Investigation 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses".  $7,000,000. 

Drug  Enforcement  Administration 

SALARIES  and  EXPENSES 

For  an   additional   amount    for   "Salaries 
and  Expenses".  $6,000,000. 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 

SALARIES  and  EXPENSES 

For  an   additional   amount   for   "Salaries 
and     Expenses",     $19,000,000.     of     which 
$4,000,000  shall  be  available  to  implement 
Section  6151  of  Public  Law  100-690. 
Office  of  Justice  Programs 

BUREAU  of  justice  ASSISTANCE 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  Expenses".  $15,000,000  which  shall  only 
be  available  for  discretionary  grants  to 
public,  private  and  non-profit  agencies  for 
the  purposes  of  education  and  treatment  to 
reduce  drug  abuse  in  the  inmate  population, 
as  authorized  under  Section  6091  of  Public 
Law  100-690. 

SUBCHAPTER  III 
DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION 
Coast  Guard 
acquisition.  construction  and 
improvements 
For  an  additional   amount    for   "Acquisi- 
tion,    construction,     and     improvements". 
$23,000,000,  for  the  installation  of  an  APS- 
125  or  APS-138  radar  system  on  an  existing 
Coast    Guard    long-range    surveillance    air- 
craft, to  remain  available  until  expended. 
SUBCHAPTER  IV 
DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH  AND 
HUMAN  SERVICES 
Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental  Health 
Administration 

ALCOHOL,  drug  ABUSE  AND  MENTAL  HEALTH 

For  an  additional  amount  for  substance 
abuse  prevention  and  treatment  activities, 
$58,000,000,  as  authorized  in  Section  2025  of 
Public  Law  100-690.  of  which  $15,000,000 
shall  be  available  for  the  service  grant  dem- 
onstration program  to  reduce  substance 
abu.se  by  high  risk  youth  and  pregnant 
women. 

INDIAN  HEALTH  SERVICE 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Indian 
Health  Services".  $10,000,000.  Provided  that 
the.se  funds  shall  only  be  available  for  the 
purposes  of  Indian  Alcohol  and  Substance 
Abuse  Prevention  and  Treatment  programs, 
as  authorized  in  Title  II,  subtitle  C  of  Public 
Law  100-690. 

Health  Resources  and  Services 
Administration 

HEALTH  resources  AND  SERVICES 
PROCRAM  OPERATIONS 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Program 
Operations",   $5,000,000,   to  carry   out   the 


purposes  authorized  in  Title  II.  Subtitle  D 
of  Public  Law  100-690. 

Department  of  Education 

SCHOOL  improvement  PROGRAMS 

For  an  additional  amount  to  carry  out 
Part  C  of  the  Drug-Free  Schools  and  Com- 
munities Act  of  1986.  as  amended, 
$5,000,000. 

SUBCHAPTER  V 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Food  and  Nutrition  Service 

special  supplemental  food  procram  for 
women,  infants  and  children  iwici 

For  an  additional  amount  to  carry-out  the 
provisions  of  Section  3201  of  Public  Law 
100-690,  $3,500,000. 

SUBCHAPTER  VI 

DEPARTMENT  OF  VETERANS'  AFFAIRS 

Veterans  Health  Service  and  Research 
Administration 

medical  care 
For  an  additional  amount  to  supplement 
Section     2501     of     Public     Law     100-690, 
$10,000,000. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  there 
always  seems  to  be  some  reasons,  and 
some  of  them  are  good,  but  I  suggest 
to  you  even  good  reasons  after  a  while 
fail  to  explain  how  it  is  that  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  although  it 
waxes  eloquent  as  it  relates  to  its  com- 
mitment to  fight  a  meaningful  war  on 
drugs,  fails  to  back  up  its  eloquence;  I 
am  speaking  of  the  rhetoric,  and  some 
would  describe  it  as  the  political  prom- 
ises that  precede  every  November's 
election  without  meaningful  action. 
There  are  budget  considerations, 
summit  limitations  that  have  been 
agreed  to,  spending  constraints  that 
would  create  a  difficult  problem,  and/ 
or  the  pledge  never  to  raise  taxes. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  about  time  that 
our  action  had  some  semblance  of  rel- 
evance to  what  I  believe  the  people  of 
America  need,  and  that  is  a  commit- 
ment against  the  scourge  of  drug  and 
alcohol  addiction.  That  means  giving 
to  the  various  agencies  both  in  terms 
of  law  enforcement  and  those  who  are 
charged  with  the  area  of  education 
and  rehabilitation,  the  opportunity  to 
undertake  that  battle. 

Last  October  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of 
60  to  33  rejected  an  amendment  to  in- 
crease excise  taxes  on  alcohol  and 
cigarettes  to  fund  the  1988  drug  bill. 
We  went  home  to  face  the  constitu- 
ents in  1988,  and  indicated  what  a  glo- 
rious job  we  achieved  because  we  now 
had  a  meaningful  drug  bill.  We  have  a 
drug  czar,  but  we  have  little  funding 
for  this  office.  We  have  the  military 
again  with  very  little  funding,  and 
whatever  funding  that  is  there  has  not 
been  allocated.  We  have  meaningful 
laws  but  very  little  in  the  way  of  real 
resources  to  back  up  those  drug  en- 
forcement agencies,  the  FBI.  and  the 
border  patrols.  We  have  an  education 
program  now.  and  we  have  even  talked 
about  funding  it.  but  we  have  no  re- 
sources to  speak  of. 
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While  we  talk  about  $2  billion  plus 
in  additional  commitment,  we  give  less 
than  $500  million.  To  date,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, ours  has  been  a  sorry  record  of 
performance. 

Yesterday,  the  full  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  voted  down  Sena- 
tor DeConcini's  amendment  to  fund 
many  of  the  key  antidrug  programs 
that  we  authorized  last  year  but  did 
not  fund,  or  did  not  adequately  fund.  I 
do  not  believe  in  good  conscience  that 
we  should  complete  a  supplemental 
appropriation  that  does  not  address 
these  needs. 

We  should  not  pass  the  supplemen- 
tal without  a  drug  title,  but  with  more 
than  just  a  drug  title— with  the  re- 
sources by  which  to  back  up  our  rheto- 
ric. 

The  amendment  I  offer  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  three  other  colleagues  pro- 
vides the  exact  same  funding  level  as 
Senator  DeConcini's  amendment  with 
one  difference:  this  amendment  has  no 
offset.  Some  will  object  and  will  raise 
the  point  that  this  busts  the  budget  or 
violates  the  Budget  Act. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  already 
waived  that  Supplemental  Budget  Act 
to  consider  the  supplemental.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  Budget  Committee 
staff  tells  me  we  have  exceeded  it  by 
some  $900  million.  Some  of  these  pro- 
grams are  good  and  necessary. 

This  Senator  has  no  objection.  But  I 
want  to  ask  this  question:  How  is  it 
that  we  can  say  that  this  Nation's  No. 
1  enemy,  the  drug  and  alcohol  menace, 
does  not  receive  the  same  priority  as 
many  of  the  measures  contained  in 
the  supplemental  budget?  What  are 
we  doing? 

We  impose  this  artificial  limitation, 
this  cap,  when  we  want  to,  and  disre- 
gard it  when  it  is  for  other  purposes. 

Let  me  suggest  to  you  that  there  are 
some  items  here  that  may  be  good— 
$1,750,000  to  begin  implementation  of 
the  second  White  House  Conference 
on  Library  and  Information  Services.  I 
am  not  against  library  services,  and  a 
conference  at  the  White  House. 

Better  to  use  some  of  that  money  for 
the  problems  of  the  prisons  which  are 
overloaded,  and  has  us  discharging  vio- 
lent criminals  only  because  there  is 
nowhere  to  put  them.  Better  see  to  it 
that  money  is  used  by  the  FBI,  DEA. 
or  the  Border  Patrol,  or  the  Coast 
Guard,  or  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol  and 
Tobacco,  or  the  Customs  people. 
Better  see  to  it  that  money  is  used  for 
the  teacher  training  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education.  We  can  go  on  and 
on— $7,500,000  for  water  and  sewer 
loans,  an  additional  $2.5  million  for 
water  and  sewer  grants— $10  million; 
$6  million  for  the  payment  to  air  carri- 
ers programs— I  think  that  is  impor- 
tant. But  it  pales  in  comparison  to 
what  we  are  talking  about  here; 
$1,500,000  to  send  to  Puerto  Rico  for 
the  three  political  parties  as  it  relates 
to  their  debate  for  statehood.  I  think 


they  should  have  the  right  to  vote  on 
statehood.  I  have  supported  that. 

But  I  want  to  ask  in  good  conscience, 
where  are  our  priorities?  I  know  that 
the  managers  of  this  bill  will  be  con- 
strained to  make  a  motion  to  table 
this,  to  say  it  is  out  of  order.  I  want  to 
ask  my  colleagues,  when  in  good  con- 
science are  we  going  to  come  together 
and  say  we  are  going  to  make  this  war 
a  priority?  I  understand  and  have  no 
doubt  of  the  outcome.  But  I  do  not 
think  you  can  have  it  two  ways.  I  do 
not  think  you  can  say  you  really  want 
to  fight  this  war  on  drugs  and  then 
not  put  the  money  there.  It  should 
have  been  in  the  supplemental.  It  was 
rejected.  It  should  be  here  now. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  supplemen- 
tal should  be  recommitted  unless  it 
has  the  funds  for  this  drug  war.  The 
funds  we  talk  about,  by  the  way.  are 
funds  that  will  merely  spend  out  in 
the  last  3  months.  We  have  met  at  the 
various  agencies  and  spoken  of  the 
programs  responsible  for  drug  law  en- 
forcement, prevention,  and  treatment. 
They  are  overwhelmed.  Our  amend- 
ment provides  $10  million  to  the 
Bureau  of  Prisons  because  they  are 
overwhelmed,  and  they  say  they  could 
use  and  spend  that  money  in  the  last  3 
months  if  they  have  additional  re- 
sources. 

FBI,  $7  million,  and  what  is  taking 
place  in  the  FBI?  We  have  engaged 
them  in  this  war.  They  have  had  a 
hiring  freeze  since  January  31.  What 
kind  of  war  is  that?  The  same  is  true 
for  the  DEA.  We  asked  for  $6  million 
for  them.  And  in  terms  of  the  Border 
Patrol,  we  have  some  8,000  illegal 
aliens  crossing  on  a  weekly  basis  that 
we  know  of.  We  asked  for  $15  million. 
In  terms  of  the  Coast  Guard,  $23  mil- 
lion; the  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco 
and  every  one  of  these  programs  are 
on  the  supply  side.  With  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  we  speak  of  teach- 
er training.  We  say  if  you  are  going  to 
win  the  war,  we  have  to  educate 
people  and  educate  our  youngsters  and 
reach  down.  We  hear  the  States  and 
local  communities  saying,  "You  are 
talking  about  it,  but  where  are  the  re- 
sources?" There  are  none.  We  put  a 
modest  $5  million  for  the  Department 
of  Education.  The  Office  of  Substance 
Abuse  and  Prevention,  $15  million, 
and  I  am  sure  they  can  get  Bill  Ben- 
nett to  call  up  and  say  he  does  not 
need  the  money.  He  is  a  good  soldier. 
He  will  say  that,  but  he  does. 

Department  of  Agriculture.  Women 
and  infants  and  children,  the  WIC 
program,  $3.5  million.  ADAMHA,  the 
drug  abuse  program  for  IV  users,  $43 
million.  Indian  Health  Services,  $10 
million.  Native  Hawaiian  health  care 
$5  million.  Veterans'  drug  abuse  treat- 
ment and  education,  $10  million.  So 
many  of  our  veterans  are  addicted,  so 
many  are  part  of  the  homeless  popula- 
tion. 


There  are  a  lot  of  good  things  in  this 
supplemental  budget,  but  I  have  to 
tell  you  something.  If  you  want  to 
really  look  at  the  priorities,  the  prior- 
ities have  been  for  all  too  long  neglect- 
ed. The  Bureau  of  Justice  Assistance, 
drug  treatment  for  prison  inmates; 
they  are  putting  out  prison  inmates 
who  still  have  not  licked  the  problem, 
and  in  many  of  the  prisons  today  we 
do  not  have  the  kind  of  services  we 
should  have.  So  there  is  recidivism 
over  and  over  again. 

Mr.  President,  the  Drug  Enforce- 
ment Agency  is  taking  money  out  of 
aircraft  purchases  and  equipment  to 
pay  for  mandated  salary  increases. 
They  have  already  obligated  75  per- 
cent of  the  discretionary  fund  for  the 
fiscal  year.  This  is  about  15  percent 
over  where  they  should  be.  The  FBI 
has  a  general  support  hiring  freeze 
since  January  31;  even  if  more  agents 
are  hired,  the  FBI  will  need  support 
personnel  to  complement  them.  We 
did  not  just  plug  in  numbers  here.  We 
did  it  because  there  is  a  need  and 
there  is  a  crisis.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
we  have  an  opportunity  to  match  the 
rhetoric  of  saying  that  we  are  really 
fighting  a  war  by  voting  for  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Wilson]. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  New  York.  There 
is  not  anyone  on  this  floor  who  is  ea- 
gerly seeking  ways  to  expand  the  defi- 
cit, nor  do  I  believe  for  1  moment  that 
the  effect  of  adopting  the  Senator's 
amendment  would  be  to  do  that.  What 
it  will  do  is  require  that  in  the  confer- 
ence between  the  House  and  Senate 
there  will  be  an  agreement  reached  as 
to  a  means  to  fund  adequately  the  var- 
ious programs  that  he  has  described  as 
justifying  this  increase  in  funding  in  a 
way  that  will  take  from  certain  other 
appropriations. 

That  is  precisely  what  must  happen. 
The  Senator  made  the  statement  a 
moment  ago  that  if.  in  fact,  this 
amendment  is  not  successful,  that  in 
the  alternative,  the  Appropriations 
Committee  should  take  this  supple- 
mental back  under  a  motion  to  recom- 
mit, and  I  quite  agree  with  that. 
Indeed,  if  he  is  not  successful,  it  is  my 
intention  subsequently  to  offer  such  a 
motion,  with  instructions,  because  I 
think  that  it  is  unconscionable  for  us 
to  continue  as  we  have.  I  think  that  it 
does  not  require  new  taxes.  We  tried 
that  last  year  and  it  failed.  I  have  no 
reason  to  suspect  that  it  would  do 
better  this  year. 

In  fact.  I  do  not  think  that  those 
that  voted  against  that  need  apologize 
for  doing  so.  but  we  need  to  apologize 
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to  the  American  public,  if  we  seem  in- 
capable of  any  action  that  will  ade- 
quately fund  the  authorization  that 
we  passed  last  year. 

We  spoke  of  an  omnibus  drug  bill.  It 
was  a  very  good  bill,  Mr.  President,  in 
that  it  authorized  funding  for  a 
number  of  programs  which  would  be 
distinctly  useful  to  those  who  are  seek- 
ing to  interdict  the  supply  of  drugs  to 
those  seeking  to  reduce  the  demand, 
to  end  our  reputation  as  an  interna- 
tional market  for  these  perilous  and 
poisonous  drugs.  But  I  think  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  is  to  be  com- 
mended. I  am  pleased  to  join  him  in 
his  effort,  and  pleased  to  be  a  cospon- 
sor  of  the  amendment,  and  I  will  say 
that  I  think  that  others  can  either  co- 
sponsor  or  vote  for  his  amendment, 
without  any  concern  that  they  will  in 
fact  be  increasing  the  deficit.  Rather, 
what  we  will  be  doing  is  instructing 
the  appropriators  in  conference  to 
find  a  means  of  fulfilling  the  obliga- 
tion that  we  created  when  we  under- 
took last  year  to  pass  that  omnibus 
drug  bill. 

It  would  be  rank  hypocrisy  for  Con- 
gress to  leave  it  unfunded,  to  speak  of 
good  intentions,  and  then  not  put  the 
resources  that  are  necessary  to  imple- 
ment them  behind  them  is,  in  fact,  hy- 
pocrisy. 

So  he  is  quite  correct.  We  have  to  do 
it  either  the  way  he  is  proposing  now, 
or  if  we  are  unsuccessful  in  that,  then 
we  really  should  send  this  back,  have 
the  Senate  appropriators  instruct 
their  colleagues  on  the  other  side  by 
bringing  back  to  us  a  supplemental 
that  does  make  good  on  our  obligation, 
and  does  the  painful  thing,  and  I  know 
it  to  be  painful  of  subordinating  other 
claims  on  those  same  dollars.  It  is  not 
an  easy  job.  It  is  the  most  difficult 
thing  we  do.  They  do  it  well.  And  I 
look  at  the  distinguished  chairman 
and  the  distinguished  Republican 
manager,  and  I  know  that  they  do  not 
relish  the  added  difficulty,  the  added 
labor  that  is  involved,  suid  it  is  a  sub- 
stantial labor.  It  is  an  important  labor, 
one  that  they  can  do  well,  one  that  I 
do  not  think,  as  a  Congress,  we  have 
done  nearly  well  enough. 

So  I  will  not  say  more.  I  think  the 
Senator  from  New  York  has  made  very 
clear  and  very  convincing  the  case  for 
the  expenditures  that  he  is  seeking. 
They  are  relatively  small,  and  I 
remind  my  colleagues  of  that  fact.  The 
bill  that  we  passed  last  year  contained 
an  authorization  for  $2.8  billion,  and 
we  funded  it.  We  actually  appropri- 
ated $1  billion.  There  is  a  substantial 
gap  there.  We  have  in  effect  written  a 
bum  check.  It  is  time  we  made  good  on 
that,  at  least  in  part,  and  that  is  what 
he  is  seeking  to  do. 

The  Senator  has  been  quite  judi- 
cious and  very  selective,  indicating 
those  things  most  in  need  of  funding, 
those  things  most  immediate.  I  hope 
he  is  successful  and  that  we  will  see 


the  kind  of  judicious  adjustment  made 
in  conference  that  can  bring  about  the 
changes  that  he  is  seeking,  the 
changes  that  will  in  fact  allow  us  to  go 
home  and  say  we  did  not  just  state 
good  intentions  or  enact  them,  we  ac- 
tually put  some  money  and  resources 
behind  them. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
wishes  to  be  recognized? 

Mr.  HATFIELD  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield]. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently, I  had  the  honor  of  joining  and 
paying  tribute  to  a  former  Member  of 
this  body.  Senator  Magnuson  of  Wash- 
ington State.  I  remember  and  recall 
the  time  when  Senator  Magnuson  was 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee and  Mount  St.  Helens  had 
erupted,  causing  great  devastation; 
and  at  the  time  the  Appropriations 
Committee  was  called  to  order  by  Sen- 
ator Magnuson  to  deal  with  this  emer- 
gency, someone  asked  how  much  it 
would  be,  and  Senator  Magnuson  said, 
"Well,  I  think  we  ought  to  keep  it  sort 
of  a  round  figure;  I  think  a  billion  dol- 
lars would  be  helpful."  And,  of  course, 
we  got  the  billion  dollars  authorized 
and  appropriated. 

Now,  I  wish  to  make  an  analogy  that 
last  year— if  I  could  have  Senator 
D'Amato's  attention  for  just  a  moment 
on  this  matter— after  we  had  appropri- 
ated $5.3  billion  on  our  war  on  drugs 
in  the  regular  fiscal  year  1989  bills,  we 
went  ahead  to  a  drug  supplemental  for 
fiscal  year  1989.  and  we  took  a  round 
figure  of  about  a  billion,  and  out  of 
that  billion  dollars  that  was  appropri- 
ated for  the  war  on  drugs,  it  was  un- 
derstood that  there  would  be  utilized 
out  of  that  billion,  moneys  for  the 
agencies  that  then  had  in  place  a  pro- 
gram that  could  be  effectively  used  to 
counter  the  drug  problem. 

But  second,  there  was  authorized  a 
czar,  a  role  for  a  person  to  coordinate 
all  drug  activity,  to  really  make  this  a 
united  effort  of  all  agencies  to  conduct 
warfare  on  drugs. 

We  stated  in  the  law  that  we  passed 
that  that  czar,  who  was  quickly  ap- 
pointed, and  who  has  been  about  the 
business  of  putting  together  the  grand 
strategy,  would  have  until  September 
1,  1989,  to  produce  the  blueprint,  the 
action,  the  strategy  for  the  war  on 
drugs. 

That  has  not  been  done  and  com- 
pleted. It  is  being  done  and  it  will  meet 
the  deadline,  I  am  told  at  this  point. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  popular  opinion  and  popular  sup- 
port that  we  ought  to  capture  to  mobi- 
lize public  opinion  for  this  war  on 
drugs. 

There  is  not  a  Member  I  know  of  in 
this  body  who  can  outdo  any  other 
Member  in  his  commitment  or  her 
commitment   against   drugs.   I   think 


that  is  one  thing  in  which  100  Mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  Senate  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  would  join  shoulder  to 
shoulder  to  do  something  effective 
against  this  terrible  scourge  of  our 
country. 

But,  Mr.  President,  offering  amend- 
ments and  appropriating  money  at  a 
problem  does  not  in  itself  solve  the 
problem. 

Most  of  all,  people  who  subscribe  to 
my  party,  the  Republican  Party,  used 
to  see  the  money  wasted  in  this  coun- 
try by  the  New  Deal  that  we  criticized 
time  after  time  for  throwing  money  at 
a  social  problem,  thinking  that  cor- 
rected it,  which  it  did  not.  More 
money  was  squandered  in  that  period 
of  time  with  good  intention,  with  good 
objectives,  with  great  expectations  and 
hope,  but  believe  me,  it  was  squan- 
dered. Just  throwing  money  at  a  prob- 
lem does  not  solve  it. 

Until  we  get  a  blueprint,  until  we  get 
a  strategy,  until  we  get  this  in  place, 
Mr.  President,  the  administration  is 
absolutely  right  when  they  say  they 
will  veto  this  appropriations  supple- 
mental. They  will  veto  it  if  it  includes 
this  kind  of  appropriation  for  drugs 
when  all  of  the  billion  dollars  that 
have  already  been  appropriated  for 
fiscal  year  1989  has  not  been  obligated 
to  this  date  and  here  we  have  an 
amendment  for  $228  million  more. 

That  just  does  not  make  sense. 
Merely  because  we  can  say,  "Well, 
here  is  an  amendment  to  add  more 
money  to  fight  the  war  on  drugs," 
does  not  solve  the  drug  problem.  It 
raises  expectations  and  hopes  from 
people  thinking  we  are  doing  some- 
thing constructive  when  actually  it 
may  be  setting  the  whole  effort 
behind. 

We  have  not  obligated  the  money  al- 
ready appropriated  in  this  fiscal  year. 
Why  add  more  money  when  we  do  not 
even  have  the  blueprint?  The  Senator 
from  New  York  has  his  plan.  This  is 
what  we  see  in  the  amendment.  I  will 
not  go  through  all  of  it.  He  thinks  $2 
million  for  the  Department  of  Treas- 
ury, Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco,  Fire- 
arms in  salaries  and  expenses.  Why 
not  $3  million?  Why  not  $1.7  million? 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Is  the  Senator 
asking  me  a  question  as  it  relates  to 
that  because  I  would  be  delighted  to 
respond? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  am  happy  to. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Because  these  are 
the  numbers.  These  are  the  figures 
that  we  have  gotten  from  the  particu- 
lar agencies  as  it  relates  to  that. 

For  example,  the  Bureau  of  Prisons 
indicates  they  are  in  need  and  could 
spend  that  $10  million  and  need  it,  and 
in  the  FBI  we  did  not  come  to  a  salary 
of  just  $7  million  and  why  not  $17  or 
$27  million,  but  because  they  have  had 
a  general  hiring  freeze  since  January 
31  as  it  relates  to  nonagencies  and 
even  if  agents  were  hired,  they  would 
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still  need  support  staff,  and  they  are 
desperately  in  need  of  this  money. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Did  any  of  these 
agencies  ask  for  this  money? 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Let  me  suggest  to 
the  Senator  that  the  agencies  under- 
stand the  rules  of  the  game,  but  when 
we  canvassed  these  agencies,  they 
have  responded  when  we  spoke  to 
them,  these  are  the  dire  circumstances 
that  they  find  themselves  in. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Would  the  Senator 
also  answer  the  question,  would  these 
additional  amounts  of  money  repre- 
sent the  agencies  particular  role  in  the 
war  on  drugs  strategy  that  will  be  an- 
nounced by  September  1? 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  I  have  heard  about 
this  grand  armouncement  on  Septem- 
ber 1.  But  without  giving  it  the  re- 
sources, the  fact  of  the  matter  is  we 
are  losing  ground  at  this  time.  This  in 
no  way  will  put  us  ahead  of  the  battle, 
but  it  may  give  us  the  ability  and  give 
us  the  tools  and  resources  so  the  FBI, 
the  DEA,  the  border  patrol,  the  INS 
task  force  can  at  least  meet  minimal 
responsibilities  which  their  agents  are 
having  a  difficult  time  undertaking. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  would  say,  Mr. 
President,  the  Senator  from  New  York 
is  not  the  drug  czar,  not  any  of  us  is 
the  drug  czar,  not  any  of  us  has  the  re- 
sponsibility for  administering  the  pro- 
grams in  place  or  those  that  will  be 
put  into  new  configurations  under  the 
grand  strategy  that  will  be  announced 
and  be  developed  by  September  1.  By 
law  we  set  that  into  the  law.  That  was 
not  the  administration.  That  was  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  that 
stated  that  date,  stated  that  proce- 
dure. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  think  we  have  to 
recognize  that  when  we  are  charged  at 
times  of  getting  into  micromanage- 
ment  in  the  executive  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment, this  is  a  star  example.  The 
moneys  that  are  in  place  and  appropri- 
ated have  not  been  obligated  and  we 
want  to  add  more  money. 

Last,  we  are  putting  into  jeopardy 
all  of  the  mandated  programs  that  are 
in  the  supplemental  because  if  it  is 
then  vetoed,  as  we  have  been  told  it 
will  be,  we  will  be  delaying  again  the 
veterans  benefits  and  all  these  others 
that  have  to  be  funded  because  they 
are  established  by  law. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  preemptive 
action  that  is  unwarranted  and  I  do 
not  believe  is  justified  and  therefore 
cannot  be  effective  in  conducting  the 
war  on  drugs.  You  have  to  have  a  plan 
of  action. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  I»resident,  I  am 
not  going  to  suggest  to  you  that  by  al- 
locating these  $228  million  we  are 
going  to  win  the  war  on  drugs.  But 
what  I  am  going  to  say  and  suggest,  if 
we  want  to  be  honest  with  ourselves,  is 
that  the  agencies  that  we  picked  out 


here  for  the  most  part  are  not  able  to 
do  the  kind  of  job  they  should  be  able 
to  do  because  they  are  underfunded. 

When  you  have  a  hiring  freeze  in 
the  FBI,  which  has  now  been  assigned 
this  responsibility,  when  you  have 
drug  enforcement  agents  that  cannot 
be  put  out,  when  you  have  a  border 
patrol  which  is  cutting  back,  when  you 
have  a  Coast  Guard,  which  is  not 
making  the  kind  of  acquisitions  they 
are  supposed  to,  the  fact  of  the  matter 
is  the  1988  drug  bill  was  underfunded. 
Regardless  of  what  plan  the  drug 
czar  comes  forth  with  in  September, 
we  are  not  implementing  new  plans  or 
programs.  We  are  saying  that  this  is 
the  barebone  minimum  we  are  trying 
to  flesh  out.  We  are  trying  to  help  be- 
cause our  prisons  are  strained,  because 
our  police  services  cannot  make  it, 
whether  we  call  it  the  FBI  or  the 
DEA,  because  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation needs  those  dollars  because 
there  are  school  districts  throughout 
America  craving  for  it. 

What  are  we  talking  about?  We  are 
talking  about  $5  million,  because  that 
is  what  they  said  they  could  utilize 
during  this  3-month  period  of  time. 
ADAMHA— that  program  as  it  relates 
to  substance  abuse  of  drugs  and  alco- 
hol. My  gosh.  $43  million  for  this 
Nation— we  have  a  nation  of  teenage 
alcoholics.  Take  a  look  and  see  what  is 
happening  to  children  13,  14,  15  years 
old. 

We  are  going  to  suggest  that  $43  mil- 
lion is  going  to  be  wasteful  in  that  pro- 
gram? No.  I  would  suggest  what  is 
taking  place  is  we  have  not  taken  the 
time  out.  We  have  copped  out  on  this 
business  of  waiting  for  a  comprehen- 
sive plan  of  the  drug  czar  and  this 
amendment  is  not  inconsistent  with 
the  awaiting  his  comprehensive  plan. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  gives  to 
those  agencies  who  are  now  struggling 
under  an  incredible  weight  additional 
resources  to  wage  that  battle. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  ByrdI. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment,  if  adopted,  will  put  this 
bill  in  jeopardy.  It  has  been  made  per- 
fectly clear  by  the  administration  in 
letters  from  Mr.  Darman,  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Mr.  Brady, 
from  the  Attorney  General  and  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  all  expressing 
opposition,  and  the  Director  of  OMB 
has  indicated  that  if  this  bill  carries 
more  baggage  than  it  is  carrying  right 
now,  he  will  recommend  that  the 
President  veto  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  listened  to  this 
rhetoric.  There  is  plenty  of  it  here, 
and  I  could  deliever  myself  of  a  great 
deal  of  rhetoric,  in  fact,  but  I  will  re- 
strain myself  at  least  at  this  point. 

These  programs  are  not  underfund- 
ed; $4.3  billion  was  appropriated  for 
fiscal  year  1989  in  the  regular  bills;  $1 


billion  was  appropriated  in  the  supple- 
mental. That  is  $5.3  billion. 

And  as  of  March  31  of  this  year,  56 
percent  of  that  money  had  not  been 
obligated. 

And  at  the  spend-out  rate  we  have 
seen  over  the  months  ensuing  since 
March  31,  there  will  be  money  more 
than  enough  needed  by  the  time  the 
beginning  of  the  next  fiscal  year  rolls 
around.  In  addition,  the  President,  has 
in  his  budget  $6  billion— $6  billion— for 
the  next  fiscal  year  for  the  drug  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  President,  the  able  ranking 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. Mr.  Hatfield,  has  made  a  very 
substantial  case  against  this  amend- 
ment. I  will  not  add  to  it  except  to 
thank  the  ranking  member,  Mr.  Hat- 
field, for  his  statement  and  for  his 
support  of  the  bill. 

Now,  if  we  want  a  bill,  Mr.  President,  , 
we  better  listen  to  the  committe.  We 
carry  our  responsibility  to  pass  this 
appropriation  bill  and  to  pass  it  as 
soon  as  we  can  pass  it,  because  it  is  a 
dire  emergency  bill.  And  nobody  takes 
a  backseat  to  anybody  else  in  this 
Chamber,  as  Mr.  Hatfield  has  said. 
Everybody  is  on  the  front  seat  on 
drugs.  There  is  no  backseat. 

But  having  said  already  that  there  is 
ample  money  and  that  this  bill  will  be 
placed  in  jeopardy— if  this  amendment 
is  adopted,  a  point  of  order  against 
this  bill  would  send  it  to  the  calendar, 
not  to  the  committee,  not  to  the  com- 
mittee, but  to  the  calendar.  The  com- 
mittee would  have  no  remedy.  How 
would  Senators  like  to  do  that?  And  if 
it  makes  it  out  of  here,  it  will  attract  a 
veto  if  it  has  this  money  in  it  because 
it  is  going  to  be  all  the  more  difficult 
in  conference  to  come  out  with  a  bill 
that  will  not  be  vetoed. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  is 
subject  to  Budget  Act  points  of  order 
under  sections  311(a)  and  302(f).  It  is 
subject  to  these  points  of  order  be- 
cause the  committee  and  its  subcom- 
mittees have  exhausted  their  alloca- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1989  under  the 
budget  resolution. 

I,  therefore,  make  the  points  of 
order  under  sections  311(a)  and  302(f) 
of  the  Budget  Act  that  the  amend- 
ment is  not  in  order.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A 
point  of  order  has  been  made. 

The  point  of  order  is  well  taken.  The 
amendment  violates  section  302(f)  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  since  it 
provides  new  budget  authority  in  out- 
lays which  would  exceed  several  sub- 
committees' allocations  reported  pur- 
suant to  section  302(b).  It  also  violates 
section  311(a)  of  the  Budget  Act. 
Therefore,  the  amendment  falls. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I 
appeal  the  ruling  of  the  Chair. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

UNANIMOUS  CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  the  indulgence  of  Senators  that  I 
might  now  propound  a  unanimous 
consent  agreement  request  limiting 
the  amendments  to  H.R.  2072.  I  will 
not  do  that.  The  staffs  of  both  the  ma- 
jority and  minority  leader  have  con- 
sulted on  this  matter.  All  Senators 
have  been  advised.  I  understand  that 
the  agreement  I  am  about  to  propound 
has  been  cleared  and  approved  by  the 
distinguished  Republican  leader  who 
is,  in  any  event,  present. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  following 
amendments  be  the  only  amendments 
in  order  to  H.R.  2072,  other  than  the 
expected  committee  amendments,  and 
that  they  be  considered  under  the  fol- 
lowing time  limitations  where  stated: 

Senator  Biden,  one  to  three  amend- 
ments regarding  drug  funding,  no  time 
limit.  Senator  Rockefeller,  an  amend- 
ment relating  to  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Children,  10  minutes,  equally 
divided;  Senator  Levin,  an  amendment 
regarding  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation study  of  leveraged  buyouts  in 
the  airline  industry  and  the  delay  of 
LBO's  until  the  study  is  completed,  20 
minutes  equally  divided:  Senator 
Graham,  a  sense-of-the-Senate  resolu- 
tion on  Eastern  Airlines'  strike,  no 
time  limit;  Senator  Graham,  an 
amendment  regarding  the  National 
E]ndowment  for  Democracy  money  for 
civic  organizations  in  Nicaragua,  40 
minutes,  equally  divided;  Senator 
Bradley,  an  amendment  regarding 
money  for  water  treatment  less  than 
$1  million,  10  minutes,  equally  divided; 
Senator  DeConcini,  an  amendment  re- 
garding Angola,  60  minutes,  equally  di- 
vided; Senator  DeConcini,  an  amend- 
ment regarding  the  Stinger  sale  to 
Bahrain,  30  minutes,  equally  divided; 
Senator  Metzenbaum,  an  amendment 
regarding  orphan  drugs,  10  minutes 
equally  divided;  Senator  Adams,  an 
amendment  to  stabilize  the  apple 
market,  10  minutes,  equally  divided; 
Senator  Kennedy,  an  amendment  re- 
garding Justice  Department  funding, 
30  minutes,  equally  divided;  Senator 
Bumpers,  a  technical  amendment  to 
the  Magistrate  Act,  5  minutes,  equally 
divided;  Senator  Metzenbaum,  an 
amendment  regarding  Winton  Woods 
Lake  in  Cincinnati,  OH,  5  minutes, 
equally  divided;  Senator  Moynihan, 
an  amendment  regarding  drug  funding 
supply  and  demand,  no  time  limit: 
Senator  Helms,  one  or  two  amend- 
ments conditioning  U.S.  contributions 
to  U.N.  peacekeeping,  no  time  limit; 
Senator  Helms,  an  amendment  to  re- 
quire the  United  States  to  impose  IMF 
World  Bank  entry  for  Angola,  no  time 
limit;  Senator  Helms,  an  amendment 
repealing   sanctions    on    Namibia,    no 


time  limit;  Senator  Helms,  an  amend- 
ment to  strike  South  Africa  provisions, 
no  time  limit;  Senator  Dole,  an 
amendment  regarding  drought  assist- 
ance, no  time  limit;  Senator  Hatch, 
two  amendments  regarding  the  Public 
Health  Service,  no  time  limit;  Senator 
Wallop,  two  amendments  regarding 
fire  rehabilitation  and  fire  research,  20 
minutes,  equally  divided,  for  each 
amendment;  Senator  McCain,  an 
amendment  regarding  funding  for  the 
National  Endowment  for  Democracy, 
no  time  limit;  Senator  Warner,  an 
amendment  to  ban  Alar,  no  time  limit; 
Senator  Kasten,  an  amendment  to 
repeal  section  89,  30  minutes,  equally 
divided:  Senator  Wilson,  an  amend- 
ment regarding  air  traffic  control,  no 
time  limit:  Senator  Wilson,  an  amend- 
ment regarding  drug  funding,  no  time 
limit;  Senator  D'Amato.  an  amend- 
ment regarding  funding  for  the  anti- 
drug program— is  that  the  amendment 
that  is  presently  being  considered? 

Mr.  DAMATO.  Yes. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Then  I  withdraw 
that  reference  to  a  D'Amato  amend- 
ment. 

Senator  Kasten  regarding  national 
accounting  systems  for  international 
agencies;  Senator  Gramm,  an  amend- 
ment regarding  Central  and  South 
American  refugees,  20  minutes  equally 
divided. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  these  amendments  all  be  first- 
degree  amendments;  that  relevant 
second-degree  amendments  be  in  order 
with  the  same  amount  of  time  as  the 
first-degree  amendment,  if  the  first- 
degree  amendment  is  under  a  time 
limitation,  and  with  no  time  limit  on 
the  second-degree  amendment  if  there 
is  no  time  limit  on  the  first-degree 
amendment:  that  the  agreement  be  in 
the  usual  form;  that  no  motions  to  re- 
commit be  in  order;  and  that  no  points 
of  order  be  waived  by  this  agreement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  will  not 
object,  but  I  would  just  further  identi- 
fy the  two  Hatch  amendments.  One  is 
on  animal  welfare  and  one  is  to  delay 
the  implementation  of  catastrophic 
health  insurance  premium  increases 
and  programs. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  apologize.  I  did 
not  hear  the  Senator. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  just  further  identified 
the  two  Hatch  amendments.  One 
would  be  animal  welfare  and  one 
would  be  delay  of  catastrophic  insur- 
ance programs. 

Then  I  am  advised  that  Senator 
Heinz  has  an  amendment  on  targeted 
jobs  tax  credit  and  funds  for  imple- 
mentation of  the  program. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  have  been  advised 
that  Senators  Simon  and  Dixon  also 
wish  to  offer  an  amendment  regarding 
the  ozone  grid  model  with  no  time 
limit. 

On  the  Heinz  amendment 


Mr.  DOLE.  It  is  targeted  jobs  tax 
credit  and  funds  for  implementation 
of  the  program.  I  would  suggest  30 
minutes  equally  divided. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Until  the  relevant 
committee  chairman  can  determine 
the  substance,  I  prefer  to  leave  that 
without  a  time  limit  if  that  is  agree- 
able? 

If  I  may  inquire  of  the  distinguished 
Republican  leader,  the  Agricultural 
Committee  chairman  has  asked,  with 
respect  to  his  proposed  amendment  on 
drug  assistance,  does  that  involve  the 
$750,000? 

Mr.  DOLE.  $275,000. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  The  $275,000 
study. 

Does  the  distinguished  Republican 
leader  wish  to  add  any  further? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Just  the  Heinz  amend- 
ment and  then  I  did  clarify  the  two 
Hatch  amendments.  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  the  request. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Then  with  those 
additions,  both  by  the  distinguished 
Republican  leader  and  myself,  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  agreement  be  approved  as 
stated. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  the  30-minute  equally  divided 
time  limitation  that  I  requested  with 
respect  to  the  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed by  Senator  Kennedy  regarding 
Justice  Department  funding  be  strick- 
en so  that  that  amendment  now  would 
be  with  no  time  limit.  At  a  later  time 
we  can  determine  the  substantive 
question,  and  can  be  able  to  reinstate 
the  time  as  with  others  but  as  of  now  I 
ask  my  request  be  amended  to  delete 
the  time  limitation  on  that  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  would  it  be  possi- 
ble to  get  an  agreement  that  would 
rule  out  all  second-degree  amend- 
ments? All  amendments  to  amend- 
ments? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Not  at  this  time. 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  BYRD.  This  agreement  is  wide 
open  with  respect  to  amendments  to 
amendments.  That  is  my  problem. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  If  I  might  just  say 
that  the  agreement  does  require  that 
the  second-degree  amendments  be  rel- 
evant. I  would  prefer  a  more  limiting 
agreement  than  this,  but  this  is  the 
best  we  can  do  for  now.  We  hope  as  we 
proceed  with  this  to  be  able  to  reduce 
it  further,  to  reduce  the  list,  to  impose 
time  limits  where  none  now  exist  and 
perhaps  take  further  steps  as  suggest- 
ed by  the  distinguished  chairman. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  will  not  object. 
But  I  must  say  that  this  is  really  a 
shopping  list  of  amendments.  A  sup- 
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plemental appropriations  bill  is,  in  one 
respect  at  least,  most  difficult  of  all 
the  appropriations  bills  because  it  cuts 
across  the  board.  It  can  be  for  any 
number  of  departments  and  agencies, 
and  it  looks  like  it  is  going  to  be.  But  I 
also  recognize  the  problems  that  the 
leaders  have  in  trying  to  develop  a 
time  agreement. 

When  we  leave  open  first-degree 
amendments  for  amendments  thereto, 
then  we  can  beat  down  one  after  an- 
other of  the  amendments  that  are  of- 
fered thereto  and  still  see  more  and 
more  coming,  so  that  in  one  sense,  this 
agreement  does  not  really  limit  the 
number  of  amendments— in  one  sense. 

But  I  am  not  going  to  interpose  an 
objection.  I  hope  that  in  the  future 
when  we  have  a  supplemental  appro- 
priations bill  up  here,  we  will  try  to 
get  agreements  that  will,  perhaps,  rule 
out  amendments  to  amendments.  But, 
in  this  instance,  I  will  not  object.  And 
it  may  be  in  the  future  that  I  would  be 
interested  in  amendments  to  amend- 
ments. I  can  play  that  game,  too.  But  I 
am  not  interested  in  playing  a  game 
today. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman.  I  am  now  advised 
that  we  have  an  additional  amend- 
ment that  has  been  requested  so  I 
would  amend  the  request  to  include  an 
amendment  by  Senator  Graham  of 
Florida,  regarding  Haiti,  with  no  time 
limitation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Graham).  Is  there  objection  to  the 
unanimous  consent? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  and  ranking  Repub- 
lican leader  of  the  committee  and 
hope  with  this  first  step  we  have 
begun  the  whittling  down  process. 
Much  whittling  remains. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Some  whittling  remains, 
but  I  do  thank  both  leaders  for  their 
efforts  in  this  regard. 

What  is  the  pending  question  before 
the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  has  ruled  that  the  pending 
amendment  violates  sections  311  and 
305  of  the  Budget  Act.  The  Senator 
from  New  York  has  appealed  that 
ruling  of  the  Chair. 

The  question  before  the  Senate  is: 
Shall  the  ruling  of  the  Chair  be  sus- 
tained? 

VOTE  ON  MOTION  TO  TABLE  APPEAL  OF  RULING 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
table  the  appeal.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate? 

There  being  no  further  debate,  the 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  table  the  motion  to  appeal  the 
ruling  of  the  Chair.  The  yeas  and  nays 
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have  been  ordered, 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Harkin] 
is  absent  because  of  attending  a  funer- 
al. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Lugar]  and 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Mur- 
KOWSKi]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Symms]  is  absent  due 
to  a  death  in  the  family. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  81, 
nays  15,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vole  No.  74  Leg.] 
YEAS-81 


Adams 

Fowler 

Malsunaga 

Armstrong 

Gam 

McCain 

Baucus 

Glenn 

McClure 

Bentsen 

Gore 

Metzenbaum 

Bingaman 

Gorton 

Mikulski 

Bond 

Graham 

Mitchell 

Boren 

Gramm 

Nickles 

Breaux 

Grassley 

Nunn 

Bryan 

Hatch 

Packwood 

Bumpers 

Hatfield 

Pell 

Burdick 

Heinz 

Pryor 

Burn.s 

Hollings 

Reid 

Byrd 

Humphrey 

Riegle 

Chafee 

Inouye 

Robb 

Cochran 

Jeffords 

Rockefeller 

Cohen 

Johnston 

Rolh 

Conrad 

Ka.s.sebaum 

Rudman 

Cranston 

Kasten 

Sanford 

Danforlh 

Kennedy 

Sarbanes 

Daschle 

Kerrey 

Sa-sser 

Dixon 

Kohl 

Shelby 

Dodd 

Lautenberg 

Simon 

Dole 

Leahy 

Simpson 

Domenici 

Levin 

Stevens 

Durenberger 

Lieberman 

Thurmond 

Exon 

Lett 

Wallop 

Ford 

Mack 
NAYS- 15 

Wirlh 

Biden 

DeConcini 

Moynihan 

Bo.schwitz 

Heflin 

Pressler 

Bradley 

Helms 

Specter 

Coats 

Kerry 

Warner 

D'Amalo 

McConnell 

Wilson 

NOT  VOTING 

-4 

Harkin 

Murkowski 

Lugar 

Symms 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
the  motion  to  appeal  the  ruling  of  the 
Chair  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was  agreed 
to. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
3.cr6cd  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  am  hoping  that  Sena- 
tor Biden  would  withdraw  his  amend- 
ment now.  The  two  leaders  have  indi- 
cated that  there  will  be  no  more  roll- 
call  votes  after  4:30  today.  The  Biden 
amendment  is  another  one  of  the  drug 
amendments.  I  would  like  as  manager 
of  the  bill  to  dispose  of  those  amend- 
ments today  if  we  possibly  can.  I  saw 
Senator  Biden  on  the  floor  just  a 
moment    ago    and    he    indicated    he 


would  try  to  have  the  amendment 
ready.  I  beg  the  indulgence  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Is  the  Senator  stat- 
ing there  will  be  no  rollcall  votes  after 
4:30? 

Mr.  BYRD.  That  is  not  according  to 
my  wishes  but  that  is  according  to  the 
statements  of  the  two  leaders.  There 
will  be  no  more  rollcall  votes  after  4:30 
today. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Has  any  statement 
been  made  concerning  tomorrow? 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  indicated  earlier  that  if 
the  Senate  did  not  finish  this  bill 
today,  the  Senate  will  be  in  tomorrow 
with  rollcall  votes. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  WARNER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  do  not  Intend  to  hold 
the  floor  unduly  here  because  other 
Senators  have  a  right  to  call  up  their 
amendments,  but  I  would  like  very 
much  to  get  these  amendments  deal- 
ing with  drugs  out  of  the  way  today 
since  we  are  not  going,  as  I  understand 
it,  beyond  4:30  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Ohio? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Without  losing  my  right 
to  the  floor. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  want  to  in- 
quire of  the  manager  of  the  bill 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  will  suspend,  the 
Senate  is  not  in  order. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  an  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  has  the 
floor.  He  has  yielded  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BYRD.  May  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  first  for  the  moment 
and  then  I  will  be  happy  to  yield.  Did 
the  Senator  have  a  question? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  want  to  inquire  of  the  manager  of 
the  bill.  Here  is  a  very  minor  amend- 
ment that  involves  $1  million  with  an 
offset  that  has  been  worked  out  with 
Senator  Burdick  and  his  staff.  It  is 
my  understanding  it  has  been  cleared 
with  the  Senator's  staff  as  well.  I 
wonder  if  the  Senator  objects  to  my 
moving  ahead?  It  has  to  do  with 
orphan  drugs. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Is  it  within  the  same 
subcommittee? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  The  answer  is 
yes,  I  am  advised  by  staff. 

Mr.  BYRD.  It  does  not  increase  the 
allocation  of  a  different  subcommit- 
tee? 
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Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Senator  Bur- 
dick's  staff  advises  me  it  is  the  same 
subcommittee. 

Mr.  BYRD.  If  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator will  withhold  for  just  a  moment, 
perhaps  I  can  help.  Did  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  have  an  amendment? 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  manager  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  on  behalf  of 
other  Senators  who  are  working  with 
him  on  an  amendment  on  Alar  re- 
quests unanimous  consent  that  our 
amendment  be  printed  in  the  event 
this  matter  is  not  taken  up  until  next 
week. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield  for  that  purpose. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  text  of  the  amendment.  No. 
122,  is  printed  in  today's  Record  under 
"Amendments  Submitted".) 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio. 
We  have  discussed  this  amendment. 
He  will  call  it  up.  The  two  managers 
are  here  and  are  prepared  to  accept  it, 
and  we  can  move  on. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  temporarily  set  aside  the  pend- 
ing amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio. 

AMENDMENT  NO.   1  1 8 

(Purpose:  To  provide  funds  for  research  on 
rare  diseases) 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Metz- 
KNBADM]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
118. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  31.  after  line  16,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  language:  "For  an  additional 
amount  for  orphan  drug  grants  and  con- 
tracts, $1,000,000". 

On  page  29.  line  9,  delete  the  sum 
'•$1,000,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof. 
"$120,000'. 

On  page  30,  line  23,  delete  the  sum 
"$200,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof, 
•$80,000-. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
that  amendment  has  to  do  with 
orphan  drugs.  It  has  been  worked  out. 
It  is  for  a  very  small  amount  of 
money. 


Mr.  President,  this  amendment 
would  provide  an  additional  $1  million 
for  research  and  development  of 
orphan  drugs. 

Orphan  drugs  are  used  to  treat  rare 
diseases  that  afflict  a  relatively  small 
number  of  people. 

An  estimated  8  million  Americans 
suffer  from  over  5,000  rare  diseases. 
Over  half  of  these  are  childhood  dis- 
eases. 

Drugs  for  rare  diseases  are  not  prof- 
itable for  pharmaceutical  companies 
to  develop,  and  we  can  understand 
that. 

But  the  bottom  line  is,  many  drugs 
which  could  be  used  to  treat  these  af- 
flictions never  get  developed. 

Last  year.  Congress  enacted  an  au- 
thorization providing  $12  million  for 
orphan  drug  research  grants  and  con- 
tracts. 

Unfortunately,  only  $4.9  million  was 
appropriated.  As  a  result,  many 
worthy  research  proposals  have  been 
approved  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration, but  have  gone  unfunded. 
Last  year,  70  grants  were  approved. 
Only  20  were  funded. 

This  amendment  would  move  some 
additional  research  projects  forward. 

To  those  who  are  concerned  about 
costs,  let  me  point  out  we  are  talking 
about  a  very  small  amount  of  money. 
When  you  talk  about  finding  a  cure 
for  a  rare  childhood  disease,  $1  million 
is  a  drop  in  the  bucket  compared  to 
the  billions  that  are  spent  for  medical 
research  in  this  country. 

This  is  a  most  worthy  amendment, 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  accept  it. 
I  send  to  the  desk  a  list  of  organiza- 
tions represented  by  the  National  Or- 
ganization for  Rare  Disorders.  All  of 
these  organizations  support  this 
amendment,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Member  Organizations 
Acoustic  Neuroma  Association 
American  Narcolepsy  Association 
American  Porphyria  Foundation 
Amyotrophic  Lateral  Sclerosis  Association 
Ankylosing  Spondylitis  Association 
Association  for  Brain  Tumor  Research 
Association  for  Glycogen  Storage  Disease 
Benign     E^ential     Blepharospasm     Re- 
search Foundation.  Inc. 

Cornelia  de  Lange  Syndrome  Foundation. 
Inc. 
Cystinosis  Foundation.  Inc. 
Di2ziness  &  Balance  Disorders  Association 
of  America.  Inc. 
Dysautonomia  Foundation.  Inc. 
Dystonia  Medical  Research  Foundation 
Dystrophic     Epidermolysis     Bullosa     Re- 
search Assoc.  (D.E.B.R.A.) 
Ehlers-Danlos  National  Foundation 
Epilepsy  Foundation  of  America 
Families  of  Spinal  Muscular  Atrophy 
Foundation  for  Ichthyosis  &  Related  Skin 
Types  (F.I.R.S.T.) 

Friedreich's  Ataxia  Group  in  America, 
Inc. 

Guillain-Barre  Syndrome  Support  Group 
International 


Hemochromatosis  Research  Foundation, 
Inc. 

Histiocytosis-X  Association  of  America, 
Inc. 

Huntington's  Disease  Society  of  America. 
Inc. 

Immune  Deficiency  Foundation 

International  Joseph  Diseases  Foundation 

International  Rett  Syndrome  Association, 
Inc. 

Interstitial  Cystitis  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. Inc. 

Jaw  Joints  &  Allied  Musculo-Skeletal  Dis- 
orders Foundation.  Inc. 

Lowe's  Syndrome  Association 

Lupus  Foundation  of  America,  Inc. 

Malignant  Hyperthermia  Association  of 
the  United  States 

Meniere's  Network  (E.A.R.  Fndtn.) 

Mucopolysaccharidoses  Research  Funding 
Center,  Inc. 

Narcolepsy  Network 

National  Addison's  Disease  Foundation 

National  Association  for  Sickle  Cell  Dis- 
ease. Inc. 

National  Ataxia  Foundation 

National  Cogenital  Port  Wine  Stain  Foun- 
dation 

National  Craniofacial  Foundation 

National  Foundation  for  Ectodermal  Dys- 
plasias 

National  Foundation  for  Peroneal  Muscu- 
lar Atrophy 

National  Gaucher  Foundation.  Inc. 

National  Head  Injury  Foundation 

National  Marfan  Foundation 

National  M.P.S.  Society.  Inc. 

National  Multiple  Sclerosis  Society 

National  Neurofibromatosis  Foundation, 
Inc. 

National  Spasmodic  Torticollis  Assoc. 

National  Tay-Sachs  &  Allied  Diseases  As- 
sociation 

National  Tuberous  Sclerosis  Association, 
Inc. 

National  Vitiligo  Foundation.  Inc. 

Osteogenesis  Imperfecta-NAC,  Inc. 

Paget's  Disease  Foundation,  Inc. 

Parkinson's  Disease  Foundation,  Inc. 

Polycystic  Kidney  Research  Foundation 

Prader-Willi  Syndrome  Association 

Reflex  Sympathetic  Dystrophy  Syndrome 
Association 

Retinitis  Pigmentosa  Foundation  Fighting 
Blindness 

Scleroderma  Info  Exchange.  Inc. 

Scleroderma  Federation,  Inc. 

Sjogren's  Syndrome  Foundation,  Inc. 

Tourette  Syndrome  Association.  Inc. 

United  Leukodystrophy  Foundation,  Inc. 

United  Parkinson  Foundation 

Williams  Syndrome  Association 

Wilson's  Disease  Association 

Sickle  Cell  Disease  Research  Foundation 
of  Texas,  Inc. 

Sturge- Weber  Foundation 

Texas  Dept.  MHMR 

The  Devereux  Foundation 

Thrombocytopenia  Absent  Radius  Syn- 
drome Association  (TARSA) 

Tourette  Syndrome  Association  of  Ohio 

Tuberous  Sclerosis  Assoc,  of  IL 

Turner's  Syndrome  Society 

Turner's  Syndrome  Support  Group  of 
New  England 

(Associations  are  joining  continuously. 
For  newest  listing  contact  the  NORD 
office.) 

Associate  Members 
Alabama  Society  for  Sleep  Disorders 
California     Neurofibromatosis     Network, 
Inc. 
Canadian  Marfan  Association 
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Charcot-Marie-Tooth  International 
Chesapeake  Infant  Intervention  Program 
Children's  Leukemia  Foundation  of  MI 
Chronic  Fatigue  Syndrome  Society,  Inc. 
Chronic  Granulomatous  Disease  Assoc. 
Community  Information  &  Referral  Serv- 
ices of  Phoenix,  AZ 
Del  Oro  Regional  Resource  Center 
Family  Survival  Project  for  Brain  Dam- 
aged Adults 
5-P  Society 
Genetics  Unlimited 

Good  Samaritan  Medical  Center,  Neuro- 
logical Coalition,  Portland,  OR 
Infants  &  Toddlers  Program,  MD 
Klippel-Trenaunay  Support  Group 
Lyme  Borreliosis  Foundation 
National  Association  for  Pseudoxanthoma 
Elasticum 

National  Coalition  for  Research  in  Neuro- 
logical &  Communicative  Disorders 

National  Neurofibromatosis  Fndtn.  Metro 
Washington.  DC  Chapter 
Neurofibromatosis  Association.  Inc. 
North     American     Pediatric    Pseudo-Ob- 
struction Society 

North  Shore  University  Hospital  Infant 
Development  Program 

Parents  Project/Association  for  Retarded 
Citizens.  Inc. 
Parent  to  Parent  of  GA 
Parent  to  Parent  of  Miami 
Parent  to  Parent  of  Richmond,  VA 
PHP  Self-Help  Clearinghouse 
Research  Trust  for  Metabolic  Diseases  in 
Children 

Sarcoidosis  Family  Aid  &  Research  Foun- 
dation 
Self-Help  Clearinghouse  of  N.J. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
it  is  my  understanding  that  this 
amendment  is  acceptable  to  the  man- 
agers of  the  bill  and  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee.  If  that  be  the  case, 
I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  speak 
upon  it  at  length. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  not  a 
single  Senator  could  argue  against 
continuing  and  improving  national  re- 
search on  orphan  drugs  to  provide  nec- 
essary new  therapies  to  thousands  af- 
flicted  with   rare   disorders   and   dis- 


eases. 

As  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  with  jurisdication  over 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  I 
am  proud  of  the  National  Organiza- 
tion of  Rare  Disorders,  an  organiza- 
tion that  has  spearheaded  efforts  to 
relieve  the  plight  of  those  suffering 
from  low-incidence  diseases.  As  a 
result,  the  Federal  Government, 
through  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  and  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration, has  joined  hands  with  the 
medical  community,  private  industry, 
and  academia  in  seeking  cooperative 
approaches  to  unique  and  severe  prob- 
lems in  the  treatment  and  cure  of 
orphan  diseases. 

Much  progress  has  been  achieved  in 
recent  years  in  many  developmental 
diseases,  extending  the  lives  of  young 
children,  once  throught  impossible. 
National  attention  has  been  focused 
on  little-known  disorders  throughout 
the  National  Commission  on  Orphan 
Diseases,  and  valuable  contributions  of 


time,    funds,   and   research   expertise 
have  been  volunteered. 

Despite  dwindling  Federal  dollars 
provided  to  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration, funds  for  orphan  drug 
grants  and  contracts  have  been  in- 
creased by  about  $1,240,000  in  the  past 
2  years. 

We  would  like  to  provide  more  fund- 
ing to  this  cause.  With  the  cooperation 
of  Senator  Metzenbaum.  I  am  willing 
to  accept  an  amendment  to  increase 
orphan  drug  product  research  in  the 
supplemental  by  $1,000,000.  This 
amendment  will  enable  many  high 
quality  applications  to  be  approved 
this  year. 

I  believe  that  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration is  sorely  in  need  of  addi- 
tional funds,  if  it  is  to  attempt  to  meet 
the  standards  of  health  and  safety 
mandated  by  law.  But,  the  administra- 
tion continues  to  underfund  the  FDA 
and  proposes  user  fees  as  a  panacea 
for  a  beleaguered  agency. 

The  fact  that  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
seeks  more  funds  for  orphan  drugs  is  a 
laudable  goal.  I  fear  that  FDA  has 
been  shortchanged  in  recent  years, 
and  I  find  it  difficult  to  continually 
juggle  funds  for  one  worthy  project  by 
taking  away  from  another. 

In  the  future,  I  would  propose  that 
more  funds  for  FDA  are  necessary  to 
allow  the  fruits  of  basic  research  we 
have  supported  for  so  long  to  reach 
the  hands  of  the  American  public.  The 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  merits 
our  attention  overall,  not  merely 
through  piecemeal  endeavors.  I  urge 
the  Senate's  commitment  to  the  long- 
term  revitalization  of  FDA,  so  neces- 
sary resources  might  be  available  for 
the  development  of  treatments  and 
cure  for  all  diseases. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
any  other  Senator  wish  to  be  heard  on 
this  matter? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  does  not  increase  the 
overall  appropriation  level— it  h£is 
been  offset— nor  does  it  increase  the 
allocation  of  another  subcommittee.  I 
have  no  objection. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  It  is  clear  on  this 
side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? Each  side  has  5  minutes. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
mainder of  the  time  be  waived. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  time  has  been  yielded  back  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 
The     amendment     (No.     118)     was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 


The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska, while  I  am  still  awaiting  word 
on  whether  or  not  we  can  reach  Sena- 
tor BiDEN. 

Mr.  KERREY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia,  the  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee.  I 
am  pleased  to  support  H.R.  2072,  the 
dire  emergency  supplemental  appro- 
priations bill  of  1989. 

The  committee  under  the  able  lead- 
ership of  its  chairman.  Senator  Byrd, 
and  its  ranking  member,  Mr.  Hatfield, 
has,  I  believe,  fashioned  a  bill  which 
meets  a  number  of  needs,  not  all  of 
which  were  recognized  and/or  sup- 
ported by  the  administration.  And,  it 
did  so  within  parameters  which,  I  un- 
derstand, are  acceptable  to  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget. 

There  are  many  good  provisions  in 
the  bill,  but  I  want  to  mention  a  few 
which  are  of  particular  importance  to 
my  State  of  Nebraska. 

In  appropriating  $6.6  million  for  the 
Essential  Air  Service  Program,  this  bill 
safeguards  a  vital  service  to  1 1  Nebras- 
ka communities  that  participte  in  EAS 
Program.  Originally  enacted  in  1978, 
the  Essential  Air  Service  Program  was 
a  response  to  the  anticipated  negative 
effects  of  airline  deregulation  on  rural 
communities  lacking  a  large  volume  of 
airline  traffic. 

Mr.  President,  I  particularly  want  to 
commend  Senator  Exon,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Nebraska,  for  his  contin- 
ued dedication  to  this  program.  In 
fact,  my  colleague  from  Nebraska  was 
the  original  sponsor  of  the  1988  essen- 
tial air  service  reauthorization  legisla- 
tion. His  foresight  protected  many  Ne- 
braska cities  and  towns  from  the  eco- 
nomic hardship  that  they  most  cer- 
tainly would  have  faced  without  the 
benefits  of  the  Essential  Air  Service 
Program. 

I  also  want  to  thank  Chairman  Byrd 
and  Senator  Laittenberg,  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on 
Transportation  for  their  support  of 
this  program  that  not  only  assists  Ne- 
braska, but  over  130  communities  in  35 
States. 

Today's  inclusion  of  funding  for  es- 
sential air  service  is  particularly  im- 
portant following  recent  attempts  to 
curtail  the  services  provided  under 
this  program.  For  the  individuals  and 
businesses  of  Alliance,  Chadron,  Co- 
lumbus. Grand  Island.  Hastings.  Kear- 
ney, McCook,  Norfolk.  North  Platte, 
Scottsbluff,  and  Sidney,  NE,  the  con- 
tinuation of  this  program  is  essential. 
In  these  Nebraska  communities,  con- 
tinued air  service  is  a  vital  component 
of  these  communities'  economic  infra- 
structure. 
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At  a  time  that  these  rural  communi- 
ties—in the  heart  of  rich  farming  and 
ranching  lands— are  making  an  eco- 
nomic comeback  after  the  agricultural 
crisis  of  the  1980's,  it  would  be  an  in- 
justice to  cut  a  program  that  has 
brought  so  many  benefits,  not  only  to 
11  Nebraska  communities,  but  over  100 
other  rural  communities  across  the 
country. 

The  bill  also  contains  $1.2  billion  for 
veterans  programs,  including  $340  mil- 
lion for  medical  care.  With  these 
funds  the  committee  expects  the  VA 
to  try  to  reach  a  personnel  level  of 
194,720  which  should  help  insure  that 
medical  personnel  are  available  to  pro- 
vide the  services  to  which  all  veterans 
are  entitled.  To  the  extent  that  these 
funds  cannot  be  used  for  personnel, 
they  are  to  be  applied  to  the  backlog 
of  orders  for  prosthetic  devices.  We 
have  three  VA  hospitals  in  my  State 
and  I  know  that  these  funds  are  neces- 
sary to  keep  services  available. 

Provisions  in  the  bill  also  seek  to 
cover  the  $13  million  shortfall  in  the 
National  Weather  Service  budget.  I 
am  concerned  about  the  plans  of  the 
NWS  for  automation  and  I  believe 
that  existing  stations  and  operations 
must  be  maintained  until  we  can 
assure  users  of  weather  information 
that  services  and  information  will  not 
be  curtailed  or  diminished. 

H.R.  2072  includes  $100  million  for 
migration  and  refugee  assistance,  pri- 
marily to  help  Soviet  refugees  leaving 
the  Soviet  Union.  Many  of  these 
people  are  realizing  long-held  dreams 
of  leaving  a  repressive  society  only  to 
find  themselves  awaiting  processing 
and  other  delays.  We  should  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  relaxes  emigration 
policy  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  help 
these  people  fulfill  their  dreams. 

H.R.  2072  contains  language  de- 
signed to  insure  that  additional  timber 
receipts  are  made  available  to  the 
Forest  Service  for  trail  maintenance 
and  construction,  wildlife  and  fish 
habitat  management,  wilderness  man- 
agement and  reforestation.  These  are 
important  conservation  activities  and 
are  essential  to  guaranteeing  that  our 
national  forests  are  maintained  and 
protected  for  enjoyment  in  the  years 
to  come. 

The  bill  would  also  provide  initial 
funding  for  the  second  White  House 
Conference  on  Library  and  Informa- 
tion Services.  I  believe  we  can  expand 
educational  opportunities  through  in- 
novative and  imaginative  use  of  librar- 
ies and  information  systems  and  I  will 
be  interested  to  see  what  the  confer- 
ence can  develop. 

In  addition  the  bill  includes  funds 
for  both  the  Agricultural  Stabilization 
and  Conservation  Services  [ASCS]  and 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service  ESCS]  so 
that  these  agencies  can  stay  abreast  of 
the  heavy  workload  they  face  in  im- 
plementing farm  price  support  pro- 
grams and  ensuring  that  farmers  have 


a  conservation  compliance  plan  in 
place  by  the  end  of  this  year  as  re- 
quired by  law.  The  measure  also  re- 
quires the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion to  release  to  the  States  approxi- 
mately $100  million  in  insured  operat- 
ing funds  so  that  eligible  farmers  may 
have  full  access  to  the  operating  cap- 
ital they  need  during  the  critical 
planting  season  already  underway. 

In  response  to  the  pressing  needs 
created  by  the  ongoing  drought,  the 
bill  directs  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  evaluate:  First,  how  idle  acre- 
age devoted  to  conserving  crops  can  be 
used  to  benefit  nonforage  consuming 
livestock  such  £is  hogs;  second,  wheth- 
er, and  under  what  conditions.  Conser- 
vation Reserve  Program  [CRP]  land 
should  be  made  available  for  limited 
haying  and  grazing;  third,  the  merits 
of  increasing  the  daily  feed  allowances 
per  animal  under  the  emergency  live- 
stock assistance  programs;  and  fourth, 
the  benefits  and  costs  of  extended 
loans  for  grain  currently  held  in  re- 
serve by  farmers. 

The  bill  also  provides  an  additional 
$10  million  for  water  and  sewer  loans 
and  grants  to  assist  rural  communities 
suffering  from  the  lack  of  water  due 
to  the  drought.  Finally,  in  report  lan- 
guage accompanying  the  bill,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  is  encouraged  to 
extend,  from  July  31  to  December  31, 
the  date  by  which  farmers  have  to 
repay  advanced  deficiency  payments 
that  may  be  due  on  the  1988  crop. 

As  a  witness  to  the  drought's  contin- 
ued devastation  in  my  own  State  of 
Nebraska,  I  can  attest  that  these 
modest  provisions  are  both  timely  and 
necessary. 

In  the  area  of  rural  health  care,  the 
bill  includes  two  provisions  that  will 
advance  the  essential  goal  of  promot- 
ing long-term  planning  for  the  health 
care  needs  of  rural  communities 
throughout  Nebraska  and  the  Nation. 
It  makes  this  progress  at  a  minimal 
cost. 

First,  the  bill  will  require  the  Health 
Care  Financing  Administration  to 
award  160  transition  grants,  with 
funds  that  have  already  been  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  year  1989.  This  provi- 
sion is  necessary,  as  the  Bush  adminis- 
tration has  proposed  a  reduction  in 
the  number  of  awards  to  80.  Such  a 
cutback  would  be  shortsighted;  transi- 
tion grants  provide  a  rare  opportunity 
for  rural  hospitals  to  use  Federal 
funds  to  create  their  own  solutions  to 
local  health  care  access  problems. 

H.R.  2072  will  also  provide  a  modest 
appropriation  to  fund  a  much-needed 
study  by  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  to  develop  a  long- 
term  rural  health  care  strategy.  To 
date,  we  have  been  able  to  pass  only 
Band-aid  solutions  to  a  fundamental 
problem  of  obstructed  access  to  neces- 
sary health  care  in  rural  areas.  This 
provision  represents  an  important  first 
step    toward    a   comprehensive    rural 


health  care  policy.  Because  of  an  off- 
setting rescission,  the  provision  is 
budget-neutral. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  can  work  closely 
with  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
conference  to  maintain  support  for 
these  important  programs. 

As  a  member  of  the  delegation  from 
Nebraska  led  by  the  senior  Senator, 
Senator  Exon,  it  is  very  difficult,  as 
we  are  trying  for  relatively  small  ap- 
propriations, for  our  State  to  get  full 
consideration. 

I  want  to  thank  the  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  Senator 
Byrd.  and  I  also  want  to  thank  the 
ranking  member.  Senator  Hatfield, 
for  working  very  hard  to  get  back  into 
this  supplemental  appropriations  bill 
$6.6  million  for  central  air  service  that 
will  serve  11  communities  in  Nebraska 
and  will  enable  those  communities,  all 
rural  communities,  to  continue  local 
efforts  to  increase  the  number  of  jobs 
in  their  communities,  and  to  increase 
in  general  the  economic  activity  of 
those  towns. 

Without  the  efforts  of  the  President 
pro  tempore,  the  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  and  the  rank- 
ing member,  and  most  particularly. 
Senator  Exon,  this  conclusion  would 
not  be  there. 

I  want  to  assure  Members  of  this 
Senate  that  that  $6.6  million  is  money 
well  spent.  It  will  come  to  the  aid  of 
those  communities,  will  enable  them 
to  help  themselves,  and  go  an  awful 
long  ways  toward  restoring  economic 
health  in  rural  America. 

I  thank  the  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  Senator  Byrd, 
for  permitting  me  to  put  this  into  the 
Record. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  able  Senator  for  his  fine  state- 
ment, and  also  for  his  strong  support 
for  the  central  air  service. 

Mr.  President,  I  understand  that  Mr. 
Biden  will  be  on  the  floor  at  4  o'clock. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Sena- 
tor Biden  may  be  recognized  at  4  p.m. 
to  call  up  an  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield  the  floor.  Other 
Senators  who  have  amendments  may 
do  so. 

Mr.  GRAHAM  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Conrad).  The  Senator  from  Florida. 

AMENDMENT  NO.   1  1  9 

(Purpose:  To  express  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  concerning  the  restoration  of  East- 
ern Airlines) 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  advise  the  Senator  from 
Florida 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  set  aside  the  pending  business. 
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dent,  I  send 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  I  send  an  amend- 
ment to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Graham] 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  119. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading 
be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

SEC-.      .  RKSTORATION  OK  KASTKRN  AlRl.INKS. 

(a)  Findings.— The  Senate  finds  that— 

(1)  the  operations  of  Eastern  Airlines  have 
been  substantially  shut  down  since  March  4, 
1989.  by  a  strike  by  the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Machinists  with  the  support  of 
pilots  and  flight  attendant  unions; 

(2)  Eastern  Airlines  filed  a  petition  under 
chapter  11  of  title  11.  United  States  Code, 
on  March  9.  1989; 

(3)  Texas  Air  Corporation,  which  controls 
Eastern  Airlines,  had  negotiated  for  the  sale 
of  Eastern; 

(4)  the  organized  employees  of  Eastern 
had  agreed  to  provide  a  potential  new  owner 
with  substantial  wage; 

(5)  the  deregulation  of  the  airline  industry 
by  Congress  was  predicated  on  the  antici- 
pated continued  existence  of  strong,  inde- 
pendent airlines,  such  as  Eastern  Airlines; 

(6)  the  Bankruptcy  Court  has  the  power 
to  appoint  an  independent  trustee  to 
manage  Easterns  return  to  operation 
during  the  interim  period,  leading  up  to  the 
consummation  of  the  sale  agreement  and 
transfer  of  control  to  a  potential  owner;  and 

(7)  the  return  of  Eastern  Airlines  to  full 
operation  is  in  the  public  interest  and  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  creditors,  employees, 
and  customers  of  Eastern  as  well  as  the 
economies  of  the  communities,  States  and 
regions  of  the  United  States  that  Eastern 
serves. 

(b)  Sense  of  Senate.— It  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  Bankruptcy  Court  and  all 
involved  parties  should  facilitate  the 
prompt  and  safe  restoration  of  Eastern  Air- 
lines to  full  operations  through  all  appro- 
priate action,  which  may  include  appoint- 
ment of  an  independent  trustee,  pending 
sale  of  the  company. 

Mr,  GRAHAM,  Mr.  President,  the 
strike  at  Eastern  Airlines  has  lasted 
nearly  3  months  now.  Unfortunately, 
we  are  not  much  closer  to  an  accepta- 
ble resolution  of  this  situation  than  we 
were  back  on  March  4  when  the  strike 
began. 

This  body  has  made  a  deliberate 
effort  to  allow  the  marketplace  and 
the  involved  parties  time  to  resolve 
the  situation.  But  with  every  day  that 
has  passed  and  is  passing  and  will  pass 
in  the  future,  passengers  are  being  in- 
convenienced, employees  livelihoods 
are  being  jeopardized,  and  a  once- 
thriving  company  is  being  weakened. 

Clearly  it  is  the  public  sentiment 
that  Eastern  Airlines  should  return  to 
the  air  as  quickly  as  possible.  I  am  pro- 
posing that  the  Senate  voice  public 
sentiment  by  expressing  its  sense  that 


the  bankruptcy  court  and  all  involved 
parties  should  facilitate  the  prompt 
and  safe  restoration  of  Eastern  Air- 
lines to  full  operations  through  all  ap- 
propriate action,  which  may  include 
appointment  of  an  independent  trust- 
ee pending  sale  of  the  company. 

My  home  State  of  Florida,  of  which 
Eastern  is  a  major  corporate  citizen, 
suffers  from  the  effects  of  the  dispute 
on  a  daily  basis.  The  public  is  affected 
not  only  from  the  lack  of  service,  but 
also  the  economic  devastation  caused 
by  thousands  of  employees  out  of 
work  and  millions  of  dollars  of  lost 
revenues  to  tourism  and  other  indus- 
tries which  depend  on  Eastern's  con- 
tinued survival. 

For  example,  one  small  travel  agent 
reported  a  loss  of  $18,000  in  ticket  re- 
funds to  passengers  for  which  Eastern 
has  not  yet  reimbursed. 

Travelers  report,  and  other  airlines 
confirm,  that  the  number  of  discount 
fares  available  has  dropped  signifi- 
cantly. In  fact,  the  average  price  per 
ticket  for  corporate  travel  has  in- 
creased from  $290  to  $433  since  De- 
cember 1988. 

Why  do  we  suggest  that  the  bank- 
ruptcy judge  appoint  a  trustee?  The 
answer  is  simple.  The  current  manage- 
ment has  been  unable  to  successfully 
negotiate  a  contract  extension  with 
the  workers.  F»rospects  for  the  two 
parties  returning  to  the  table  are  dim 
at  best.  As  a  result,  the  company  is 
now  in  bankruptcy  court. 

Appointment  of  an  unbiased,  inde- 
pendent trustee  could  facilitate  the 
end  of  the  strike,  making  Eastern 
more  attractive  to  both  potential 
buyers  and  to  customers. 

Mr.  President,  the  slow  and  painful 
deterioration  of  labor  and  manage- 
ment relations  at  Eastern  Airlines  has 
dragged  on  too  long.  To  quote  Judge 
Burton  Lifland,  Eastern  "has  re- 
mained too  long  in  the  emergency 
room  and  is  hemorrhaging  $1  million  a 
day." 

Any  further  delay  in  the  restoration 
of  the  airlines  could  render  full  return 
to  operations  impossible.  I  encourage 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  represent- 
ing public  sentiment  by  the  simple  act 
of  encouraging  expeditious  action  on 
the  behalf  of  all  the  involved  parties. 

Mr.  President,  this  sense-of-the- 
Senate  resolution  contains  the  same 
request  as  was  contained  in  a  resolu- 
tion which  has  been  cosponsored  by 
Senators  Burdick,  Dodd,  Adams,  Metz- 
ENBAUM,  Kennedy,  Heflin,  Kerry, 
RoBB,  Simon,  Inouye,  Lieberman, 
NuNN,    Fowler,    Bryan.    Levin,    and 

MOYNIHAN. 

I  ask  the  Senate's  positive  consider- 
ation of  this  sense-of-the-Senate  reso- 
lution as  an  amendment  to  the  Sup- 
plemental Appropriation  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand that  the  chairman  of  the  Trans- 
portation Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee is  on  his  way,  so  if  we  could  delay 
just  a  brief  period. 

If  the  Senator  has  no  objection,  I 
will  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  sense-of-the-Senate 
resolution  before  the  Senate  in  that  it 
states: 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
Bankruptcy  Court  and  all  involved  parties 
should  facilitate  the  prompt  and  safe  resto- 
ration of  Eastern  Airlines  to  full  operations 
through  all  appropriate  action,  which  may 
include  appointment  of  an  independent 
trustee,  pending  sale  of  the  company. 

I  guess  I  would  like  permission  to 
engage  in  a  colloquy  with  my  friend 
and  colleague  from  Florida,  who  has 
proposed  this  amendment  or  this  reso- 
lution. 

Does  this  resolution  indicate  that  we 
are  directing  the  Bankruptcy  Court  to 
appoint  an  independent  trustee  or 
does  it  just  remind  the  Bankruptcy 
Court  that  they  may  include  appoint- 
ment of  an  independent  trustee,  pend- 
ing sale  of  the  company? 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  I  say  to  my  friend 
from  Arizona  it  is  not  intended  to  be 
directory.  It  reminds,  alerts,  brings  to 
the  attention  of  the  bankruptcy  judge 
that  that  is  one  option  that  would  be 
available,  but  it  does  not  mandate  that 
option  be  elected, 

Mr.  McCAIN.  I  thank  my  friend  for 
clarifying  that. 

It  is  my  understanding  then  that 
this  resolution  basically  does  not  dic- 
tate or  does  not  intend  to  dictate  to 
the  Bankruptcy  Court  what  they 
should  do  but  as  my  friend  from  Rori- 
da  just  stated  reminds  them  that  the 
appointment  of  an  independent  trust- 
ee is  one  of  the  options  that  they  can 
exercise.  Is  that  an  accurate  descrip- 
tion? 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  That  is  my  interpre- 
tation. That  is  the  intention  of  the 
sponsor  of  the  sense-of-the-Senate 
amendment;  yes. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Then,  Mr.  President,  I 
do  not  intend  to  oppose  this  resolu- 
tion. I  am  glad  to  receive  this  clarifica- 
tion from  my  friend  from  Florida. 

I  appreciate  his  deep  concern  about 
the  fate  of  the  employees  of  Eastern 
Airlines.  As  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Aviation  Subcommit- 
tee, I  have  been  involved  in  this  issue. 
I  share  his  concern.  We  want  to  put 
those  people  back  to  work.  We  want 
Eastern  Airlines  back  in  operation  and 
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most  of  all,  of  course,  we  want  to 
maintain  the  competitive  atmosphere 
amongst  the  airlines  so  that  we  can 
offer  the  passenger  the  lowest  cost 
flight  under  the  safest  conditions. 

I  think  this  can  be  achieved  by  get- 
ting Eastern  Airlines  back  into  oper- 
ation as  quickly  and  as  completely  as 
possible. 

I  thank  my  friend  from  Florida,  and 
I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
looked  at  this  resolution,  and  frankly  I 
could  support  most  all  of  it  except  this 
part  about  the  recommendation  by  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  may  include 
the  appointment  of  an  independent 
trustee,  pending  sale  of  the  company. 

I  have  to  say  I  have  listened  to  the 
colloquy  between  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arizona,  and 
that  does  not  satisfy  me,  because  I  do 
not  think  we  in  the  Senate  should  get 
in  the  midst  of  litigation  like  this  or 
get  in  the  midst  of  court  processes  like 
this. 

If  the  distinguished  Senator  were 
willing  to  take  out  "which  may  include 
appointment  of  an  independent  trust- 
ee," I  would  be  willing  to  go  with  this 
resolution,  but  frankly  I  just  do  not 
see  any  reason  why  at  this  particular 
point  the  U.S.  Senate  should  get  in- 
volved in  any  way  in  a  bankruptcy  pro- 
ceeding. 

And  while  the  Senator's  sense-of- 
the-Senate  resolution  obviously  does 
not  require  the  appointment  of  an  in- 
dependent trustee,  I  do  not  see  what 
purpose  it  is  going  to  serve  to  urge 
such  appointment  other  than  to  put 
pressure  on  the  bankruptcy  judge  or 
whoever  will  make  such  appointment 
to  do  that. 

The  Bankruptcy  Court  is  consider- 
ing whether  appointment  of  a  trustee 
is  warranted.  I  think  that  should  be  a 
decision  made  by  the  Bankruptcy 
Court.  I  have  faith  in  the  Bankruptcy 
Court  system  of  this  country  that  they 
will  do  what  is  right. 

I  think  it  is  extremely  urmecessary 
and  for  the  Senate  to  involve  itself  at 
all  in  any  way  in  this  particular  issue 
and  even  make  a  reconunendation  to 
the  bankruptcy  judge  who  may  feel, 
"Well,  if  the  U.S.  Senate  wants  me  to 
appoint  a  trustee,  maybe  I  should  do 
that."  The  fact  is  what  the  Bankrupt- 
cy Court  should  do  is  do  what  is  best 
under  the  circumstances  for  all  parties 
concerned  in  that  particular  proceed- 
ing. The  court  should  not  be  influ- 
enced one  iota  by  whatever  we  think 
here  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  although  it  is 
not  immoral  for  us  to  say  that  we 
would  like  to  see  this  matter  resolved, 
we  would  like  to  see  Eastern  continue, 
and  we  would  like  to  see  some  way  of 
all  parties  being  benefited  thereby. 

But  that  is  my  problem  with  the 
sense-of-the-Senate  resolution  as  it  is 


presently  drafted.  I  would  have  to 
object  to  it  unless  the  Senator  would 
be  willing  to  take  that  line  out.  If  he 
does,  I  would  support  it.  I  would  vote 
for  it  and  would  support  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Florida,  and  I 
think  rightly  so.  and  feel  good  about 
it. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
could  respond,  first  I  think  the  U.S. 
Senate  has  a  very  significant  role  in 
this  issue.  It  was  this  body  with  our 
colleagues  in  the  House  which  a 
decade  ago  deregulated  the  airline  in- 
dustry on  the  assumption  that  there 
would  be  a  competitive  marketplace 
which  would  assure  that  the  public 
was  served  with  quality,  affordable  air 
service.  That  assurance  is  one  under 
serious  threat  as  the  number  of  major 
carriers  rapidly  diminishes. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  If  I  could  finish. 

Mr.  GARN.  Sure. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  To  me  that  is  the 
basis  upon  which  we  have  a  legitimate 
role  in  this  issue. 

Mr.  GARN.  If  the  Senator  will  yield, 
if  we  made  a  mistake  in  doing  that, 
then  we  ought  to  correct  it  with  legis 
lation.  If  we  did  not  make  a  mistake, 
then  we  ought  to  let  the  system  run. 
That  does  not  mean  we  cannot  say 
that  we  hope  you  will  do  the  very  best 
job  you  can  which  is  what  this  resolu- 
tion otherwise  says. 

But  when  we  start  saying  that  you 
have  to  do  this  or  that  as  a  bankrupt- 
cy court  because  the  U.S.  Senate 
thinks  it  is  the  right  thing  to  do,  I 
think  that  is  a  little  different. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  I  answered  the  first 
question  that  the  Senator  asked,  what 
was  the  legitimacy  of  our  involvement 
in  this  issue. 

Second,  as  I  indicated  in  response  to 
the  questions  from  the  Senator  from 
Arizona,  this  language  in  no  way  can 
be  interpreted  as  mandating  a  directo- 
ry to  the  bankruptcy  court,  other  than 
the  language  in  the  first  phrase  which 
talks  about  the  urgency  of  getting  all 
parties  to  reach  a  resolution.  Instead 
of  taking  action  leading  to  the  restora- 
tion of  service,  we  may  be  taking 
action  to  preside  over  the  burial  of  a 
once  great,  important  competitive  part 
of  our  Nation's  commercial  aviation 
system  and  a  significant  international 
carrier. 

I  believe  that  the  language  as  con- 
tained in  the  resolve  section  is  an  ap- 
propriate directive  of  the  sense  of  ur- 
gency to  the  bankruptcy  court.  It  in- 
dicates a  course  of  action,  without 
mandating  that  or  any  other  course  of 
action  which  the  bankruptcy  judge 
may  feel  to  be  appropriate. 

Mr.  GARN.  If  I  could  respond,  the 
role  of  the  Senate,  of  course,  has  been 
to  enact  along  with  the  House  the 
Bankruptcy  Act,  which  leaves  the  deci- 
sion whether  a  trustee  is  appointed  or 
to  be  appointed  by  the  court  to  the 


court  itself  and,  of  course,  sets  the  cri- 
teria or  standards  regarding  any  par- 
ticular appointment  of  a  trustee. 

What  I  am  concerned  about  is  our 
continual  interference  in  what  really 
now  is  litigation,  what  really  now  is 
the  court  process,  what  really  now  is 
the  process  that  is  out  of  our  hands.  If 
there  is  some  way  to  correct  it  legisla- 
tively, that  may  be  the  way  to  do  it. 

But  when  you  file  a  sense-of-the- 
Senate  resolution  indicating  that  this 
is  what  you  would  like  to  have  done, 
then  it  seems  to  me  that  is  a  little  bit 
more.  That  is  an  interference  that 
really  is  not  justified  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

So  I  have  real  difficulty  with  it  from 
that  standpoint. 

I  think  the  rest  of  it  is  acceptable, 
even  though  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is 
necessary  under  the  circumstances. 

My  experience  with  bankruptcy 
courts  is  they  will  do  what  they  think 
is  right  as  they  should  and  they  do  not 
need  influence  from  us  or  anybody 
else  to  do  what  they  believe  to  be 
right. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
reminiscent  of  the  discussion  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  and  I  had,  I  be- 
lieve, in  the  second  week  of  March  in 
the  first  few  days  after  this  strike 
commenced. 

The  arguments  that  the  Senator 
from  Utah  made  then  are  the  ones 
that  he  makes  today  almost  3  months 
after  the  strike  started. 

I  believe  that  there  is  at  stake  here 
more  than  a  management-labor  con- 
flict. There  is  more  than  a  commercial 
relationship  between  borrowers  and 
lenders,  between  debtors  and  creditors. 
There  are  important  public  issues  at 
stake  in  terms  of  the  preservation  of  a 
competitive  commercial  airline  indus- 
try. 

The  essential  point  that  this  sense- 
of-the-Senate  resolution  makes  is  to 
convey  to  all  parties,  including  those 
who  are  in  dispute  and  those  who  are 
attempting  to  resolve  the  dispute,  that 
there  is  a  public  interest  involved  and 
that  there  is  a  sense  of  urgency  to  get 
on  with  this  matter  or  we  will  not 
have  the  opportunity  to  restore  what 
had  been  an  important,  vibrant  part  of 
our  Nation's  commercial  aviation 
system.  Eastern  Airlines. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Let  me  ask  the  Senator 
a  question.  If  I  understand  the  Sena- 
tor's comments  correctly,  the  Senator 
is  saying  that  the  sense-of-the-Senate 
resolution  basically  may  include  ap- 
pointment of  an  independent  trustee. 
The  Senator  would  give  equal  weight 
that  it  may  not  include  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  independent  trustee,  is 
that  correct?  In  other  words,  it  is 
going  to  be  up  to  the  bankruptcy 
trustee? 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  There  is  no  intention 
by  that  language  to  direct  what  the 
bankruptcy  trustee  should  do. 
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Mr.  HATCH.  Then  I  have  a  sugges- 
tion to  satisfy  the  Senator  from  Utah 
in  his  attempt  to  help  the  Senator 
from  Florida.  Why  do  we  not  just  say 
then,  in  the  last  few  lines,  begirming 
with  line  9,  "which  may  or  may  not  in- 
clude appointment  of  an  independent 
trustee"?  Because  that  is  basically 
what  the  Senator  said.  That  would  sat- 
isfy me  and  I  think  then  I  could  sup- 
port the  resolution. 

Would  the  Senator  modify  the  reso- 
lution in  that  regard?  That  basically 
makes  it  clear. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  would  be  willing  to  take  that 
under  advisement.  I  take  note  of  the 
fact  that  we  have  arrived  at  the  hour 
of  4  o'clock  which,  by  previous  order, 
was  the  time  at  which  we  were  to  turn 
to  another  matter. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  will  be  happy  to  go 
with  that  if  the  distinguished  Senator 
would  do  that,  because  that  is  basical- 
ly what  he  said.  It  would  make  it  clear 
in  the  Record  itself  in  the  actual  reso- 
lution and  you  could  then  voice  vote 
this  resolution. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  I  would  like  to  take 
that  suggestion,  which  I  accept  as  a 
very  legitimate  effort  to  move  this 
matter  forward,  under  advisement.  I 
will  at  the  appropriate  time,  after  we 
complete  the  business,  which  I  gather 
is  now  before  the  Senate,  attempt  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Will  the  Senator  allow 
the  Senator  from  Utah  enough  time  to 
get  back  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Yes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Yes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand Mr.  BiDEN  may  be  another  5 
minutes  in  reaching  the  floor,  so  I 
would  suggest  the  two  Senators  pro- 
ceed if  they  can  work  this  matter  out. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  proceeded 
to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CONRAD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
Gore).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

ESSENTIAL  AIR  SEKVICE  AND  ADVANCE 
DEFICIENCY  PAYBACKS 

Mr.  CONRAD.  Mr.  President,  I  just 
want  to  take  a  few  moments,  while  we 
are  waiting  for  Senator  Biden,  to  com- 
mend the  Appropriations  Committee 
for  two  elements  of  this  legislation 
that  are  critically  important  to  my 
State.  First,  Mr.  President,  the  essen- 
tial air  service  supplemental,  which  is 
just  over  $6  million,  will  continue  es- 
sential air  service  which  provides  the 
critical  link  to  the  outside  world  for 
rural  communities,  several  of  which 
are  in  my  State. 


I  want  to  especially  thank  the  chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
Senator  Byrd,  and  my  colleague.  Sena- 
tor BuRDicK,  for  their  leadership  on 
this  issue.  I  know  that  Senator  Byrd 
has  been  a  staunch  ally  on  this  matter 
throughout  the  process  and,  of  course, 
my  colleague  Senator  Burdick  has 
always  had  a  special  interest  in  this 
matter.  I  want  to  thank  them  both  be- 
cause this  is  terribly  important  to  our 
State. 

Second,  Mr.  President,  on  the  ad- 
vance deficiency  paybacks  on  those 
bushels  that  also  received  disaster 
relief,  as  the  Chair  knows,  the  original 
legislation  last  year  would  have  had 
that  advance  deficiency  deducted  from 
disaster  payments.  I  authored  an 
amendment  which  deferred  the  pay- 
back until  July  31.  And  now,  in  this 
legislation,  the  payback  is  further  de- 
ferred until  December  31. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  critically  im- 
portant. Our  State  is  still  suffering 
from  a  drought.  As  I  was  touring  the 
State  of  North  Dakota  last  week,  in 
town  after  town  I  had  farmers  come  to 
me  and  say: 

Senator  Conrad,  I  would  have  to  borrow 
the  money  to  pay  back  the  advance  deficien- 
cy and  we  still  don't  know  if  we  are  going  to 
have  a  crop  this  year.  Please,  please  do 
whatever  you  can  to  put  off  the  payback  of 
the  advance  deficiency  until  we  see  whether 
we  have  drought  again  this  year.  If  we  do. 
some  of  us  will  move  to  get  the  advanced  de- 
ficiency payback  forgiven  completely. 

Again,  I  would  especially  like  to  com- 
mend my  colleague  Senator  Burdick, 
who  has  led  the  fight  on  this  issue, 
which  again  is  critically  important  not 
only  to  my  State,  but  many  other 
States  that  were  devastated  by 
drought,  and  I  also  want  to  especially 
thank  the  chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  for  a  sympathetic 
ear.  His  State  is  not  one  that  benefits. 
His  State  is  one  that  has  had  other 
hardships,  and  we  have  tried  to  be  sen- 
sitive to  those  hardships.  We  very 
much  appreciate  his  attention  when 
our  States  are  badly  hurt. 

With  that,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
again  thank  my  colleague,  the  senior 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Bur- 
dick] for  taking  the  leadership  on  this 
issue  and  also  thank,  again,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  for  his  kind  remarks  and  I 
want  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
him  for  the  support  that  he  has  given 
to  the  chairman  of  the  committee  in 
my  effort  to  get  this  bill  passed  and  to 
conference.  It  does  have  very  impor- 
tant appropriations  items  in  it.  Most 
of  them  are  dire  emergency  items,  the 
others  are  urgent  emergency  items, 
and  the  essential  air  service  item  is 
one  about  which  he  has  spoken  to  me 
on  a  number  of  occasions.  He  has  ad- 
dressed his  interest  on  this  time  and 
time  again  to  me  and  I  am  happy  to 


join  with  him  and  with  his  senior  col- 
league, Mr.  Burdick,  in  pressing  for 
$6.6  million  so  as  to  enable  these  air- 
line services  to  continue  until  the  first 
of  the  coming  new  fiscal  year.  Other- 
wise, these  155  communities  all  over 
the  country  are  going  to  suffer  a  loss 
of  this  essential  airline  service  come 
July  1.  And  that  is  not  far  away.  So  I 
thank  him  for  his  support,  I  appreci- 
ate very  much  his  kind  remarks. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  119,  AS  MODIFIED 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
we  return  to  the  consideration  of 
the  sense-of-the-Senate  amendment, 
which  I  had  offered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
the  pending  question. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  sense-of-the-Senate  amend- 
ment be  modified  in  two  regards.  First, 
on  page  2,  at  line  7,  after  the  word 
"wage"  to  add  the  word  "concessions"; 
and  on  page  3,  line  9,  after  the  word 
"may"  to  add  the  phrase  "or  may 
not". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
the  managers  on  this  side  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  accept  this  amendment. 

Mr.  HATCH.  If  the  Senator  would 
yield? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  think  the  modifica- 
tions are  satisfactory  to  this  side. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
continue,  I  believe  also  the  chairman 
of  the  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
on  Transportation  has  indicated  he 
has  no  objection.  So,  we  are  willing  to 
accept  the  amendment  as  modified. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Yes.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  ask  for  the  yeais  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
request  is  still  pending.  Is  there  objec- 
tion to  the  request?  Hearing  none 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  do  not  see 
any  reason  for  the  yeas  and  nays.  It 
will  save  time  of  this  body  if  we  did 
not  go  to  the  yeas  and  nays  and  we 
pass  it  by  unanimous  consent.  And  I 
think  that  would  be  effective.  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  Senator  to  consider 
withdrawing  the  request  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  at  this  late  hour  on  this  day 
when  people  are  trying  to  leave. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  repeat  my  request  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Pend- 
ing is  the  request  for  the  unanimous 
consent  to  modify  the  pending  amend- 
ment. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  to 
modify  the  pending  amendment  as  de- 
scribed? 

Hearing  no  objection,  the  request  is 
granted. 
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The  amendment  (No.  119).  as  modi- 
fied, is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  .section: 

SKC  Rh>;TOKATII)N  iW  KASTKRN  AIRI.INKS. 

(a)  Findings— The  Senate  finds  that— 

(1)  the  operations  of  Eastern  Airlines  have 
been  substantially  shut  down  since  March  4. 
1989.  by  a  strike  by  the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Machinists  with  the  support  of 
pilots  and  flight  attendant  unions: 

(2)  Eastern  Airlines  filed  a  petition  under 
chapter  11  of  title  11.  United  Stales  Code, 
on  March  9.  1989: 

(3)  Texas  Air  Corporation,  which  controls 
Eastern  Airlines:  had  negotiated  for  the  sale 
of  Eastern: 

i4)  the  organized  employees  of  Eastern 
had  agreed  to  provide  a  potential  new  owner 
with  substantial  wage  concessions: 

(5)  the  deregulation  of  the  airline  industry 
by  Congress  was  predicated  on  the  antici- 
pated continued  existence  of  strong,  inde- 
pendent airlines,  such  as  Eastern  Airlines: 

(6)  the  Bankruptcy  Court  has  the  power 
to  appoint  an  independent  trustee  to 
manage  Easterns  return  to  operation 
during  the  interim  period,  leading  up  to  the 
consummation  of  the  sale  agreement  and 
transfer  of  control  to  a  potential  owner,  and 

(7)  the  return  of  Eastern  Airlines  to  full 
operation  is  in  the  public  interest  and  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  creditors,  employees, 
and  customers  of  Eastern  as  well  as  the 
economies  of  the  communities.  States  and 
regions  of  the  United  States  that  Eastern 
serves. 

(b»  Sense  of  Senate.— It  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  Bankruptcy  Court  and  all 
involved  parties  should  facilitate  the 
prompt  and  .safe  restoration  of  Eastern  Air- 
lines to  full  operations  through  all  appropri- 
ate action,  which  may  or  may  not  include 
appointment  of  an  independent  trustee, 
pending  sale  of  the  company. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  is  certainly  within 
his  rights  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
and  if  he  insists,  why  I  will  certainly 
join  him  in  asking  for  the  yeas  and 
nays.  I  would  simply  express  the  hope 
that  he  would  not  press  the  request.  I 
hope  that  Senator  Biden  is  ready  to 
avail  himself  of  the  opportunity,  now, 
to  take  advantage  of  the  order  which 
was  entered  recognizing  him  at  4 
oclock  for  the  purpose  of  calling  up 
his  amendment.  If  we  have  a  rollcall 
vote  here  that  is  going  to  take  until 
4:30. 

I  would  like  to  dispose  of  the  Biden 
amendment  before  the  day  is  over. 

I  see  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  on  the  floor.  I  would  like  to 
have  his  indication  as  to  how  much 
longer  we  can  go. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  that 
Mr.  Biden  is  quite  ready  to  offer  his 
amendment.  So,  if  the  distinguished 
Senator  insists  on  the  yeas  and  nays  I 
suggest  he  go  ahead. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  requested. 

Is  there  a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate? 


If  not.  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment,  as  modified,  of  the 
Senator  from  Florida. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Inouye].  and  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Sarbanes]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  also  announced  that  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Harkin]  is  absent  be- 
cause of  attending  a  funeral. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Lugar]  and 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Mur- 
KowsKi]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  SymmsI  is  absent  due 
to  a  death  in  the  family. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  94, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vole  No.  75  Leg.] 
YEAS-94 


Adams 

Ford 

MeCUire 

Armstrong 

Fowler 

MiConnell 

Baiinis 

Gam 

Melzenbaum 

Bcntsen 

Glenn 

Mikulski 

Biden 

Gore 

Milehell 

Bmtiaman 

Gorton 

Moynihan 

Bond 

Graliam 

Nickl.'s 

Boron 

Gramm 

Nnnn 

Bo.schwilz 

Gras.sley 

Parkwood 

Bradley 

Hatrh 

Pell 

Brtaux 

Hatfield 

Pre.ssler 

Bryan 

Heflin 

Pryor 

Bumpers 

Heinz 

Reid 

Biirdick 

Helms 

Riegle 

Burns 

Hollings 

Robb 

Byrd 

Humpiirey 

Rockefeller 

Chafee 

Jeffords 

Roth 

Coat.s 

Johnston 

Rudmaii 

Cocliran 

Ka.'i.sebaum 

Sanford 

Cohen 

Kaslen 

Sa.sser 

Conrad 

Kennedy 

Shelby 

Cran.slon 

Kerrey 

Simon 

D  Amato 

Kerry 

Simpson 

Danforth 

Kohl 

Specter 

Da.schlc 

lAulenbcrK 

Stevens 

DeConrini 

L.eahy 

Thurmond 

Dixon 

Levin 

Wallop 

Dodd 

LJeberman 

Warner 

Dole 

Lett 

Wilson 

Domeniri 

Mack 

Wirlh 

Durenberger 

Matsunaga 

Exon 

McCain 

NAYS-0 

NOT  VOTING-6 

Harkin 

Lutjar 

Sarbanes 

Inouye 

Murkowski 

Symms 

So    the 

amendment 

(No.    119), 

modified. 

was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MI' 

rCHELL.  Mr. 

President, 

as 


for 

the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  many  of 
whom  have  asked  in  the  last  few  hours 
the  plans  for  the  further  consideration 
of  this  measure,  I  would  like  to  now- 
state  that  following  consultation  with 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader, 
the  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  and  the  ranking  member 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  at- 
tempting to  accommodate  the  inter- 
ests of  as  many  Senators  as  possible.  I 
believe  the  best  course,  considering 
our  need  to  dispose  of  this  legislation. 


will  be  to  continue  on  this  matter  this 
evening,  to  dispose  of  as  many  amend- 
ments as  possible,  which  means  that 
there  will  be  two  or  three  more  rollcall 
votes  this  evening  for  which  Senators 
should  be  prepared,  then  while  con- 
tinuing in  session  tomorrow  and  to 
consider  amendments,  and  on  Monday, 
if  necessary;  that  there  not  be  any 
rollcall  votes  either  tomorrow  or 
Monday  but  that  any  votes  to  occur  as 
a  result  of  amendments  considered  on 
tomorrow  and  on  Monday,  if  neces- 
sary, be  stacked  on  Tuesday,  at  which 
time  it  is  our  earnest  hope  we  will  be 
able  to  complete  action  on  this  matter. 
So  to  summarize  for  the  benefit  of 
Senators,  we  will  have  further  consid- 
eration and  rollcall  votes  this  evening, 
two  or  three  more.  There  will  be  a  ses- 
sion tomorrow  and  Senators  with 
amendments  will  be  requested  to  be 
here  to  present  their  amendments.  At 
the  conclusion  of  business  tomorrow, 
we  will  determine  whether  a  similar 
session  will  be  necessary  on  Monday. 
But  in  any  event,  there  will  not  be  any 
rollcall  votes  tomorrow  or  Monday. 
There  will  be  under  this  schedule  the 
possibility  of  several  rollcall  votes  on 
Tuesday  afternoon.  I  will  determine 
the  appropriate  time  for  that,  most 
likely  beginning  late  Tuesday  after- 
noon to  accommodate  the  interest  of 
Senators. 

I  thank  Senators  for  their  coopera- 
tion. I  am  especially  grateful  to  the 
distinguished  manager  of  the  bill,  the 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, and  to  the  distinguished  Re- 
publican leader,  who  have  been  most 
helpful  and  accommodating  to  me  and 
other  Senators  in  this  regard. 
Mr.  BYRD  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
like  this  arrangement.  Let  me  preface 
what  I  shall  say  further  with  this 
statement.  The  distinguished  majority 
leader  discussed  this  matter  with  me, 
and  under  the  circumstances  which 
confront  him  I  think  this  is  the  best 
we  can  do. 

I  have  been  in  his  position,  and  I 
know  the  pressures  that  are  on  him. 
There  comes  a  time  when  he  needs 
somebody  to  stand  up  for  him.  Very 
few  times  did  anyone  ever  stand  up  for 
me.  This  is  all  right;  that  went  with 
the  turf.  But  is  is  about  time  some- 
body helped  the  majority  leader  and 
the  Republican  leader  to  encourage 
our  colleagues  to  act  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  Senate  rather  than  what  is 
in  the  best  interest  of  the  convenience 
of  Senators. 

Here  we  have  a  dire  emergency  ap- 
propriations bill— veterans'  medical 
services,  essential  air  services,  155  com- 
munities over  this  country  that  need 
essential  air  service  and  come  July  1, 
155  communities  over  this  country  are 
going  to  be  devoid  of  any  airline  serv- 
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ice whatsoever.  We  have  several  other 
items  in  this  bill  of  importance  to  the 
Veterans'  Administration.  We  also 
have  food  stamps.  We  have  money  for 
foster  child  care. 

This  is  a  dire  emergency  appropria- 
tions bill.  This  bill  has  to  go  to  confer- 
ence. I  happen  to  know  what  we  are 
going  to  be  up  against  in  conference. 
It  is  going  to  be  tough,  and  come  mid- 
June— and  next  Tuesday  will  be  the 
6th— we  are  going  to  see  some  of  these 
veterans'  services  curtailed  if  this  bill 
is  not  signed  into  law  by  then. 

I  want  to  bend  over  backwards  to  ac- 
commodate Senators.  I  do  not  envy 
the  situation  in  which  any  leader  here 
finds  himself.  I  do  not  like  this  way  of 
operating  on  a  supplemental  appro- 
priations bill.  It  is  my  responsibility  to 
try  to  get  this  bill  through  this 
Senate.  It  is  not  my  responsibility  to 
try  to  work  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it 
convenient  for  every  other  Senator 
here.  The  leader  is  the  prisoner  of 
Senators,  and  always  has  been.  Any 
Senator  can  object  to  time  agree- 
ments, they  can  make  it  tough  on  the 
leader,  and  any  one  Senator  can  make 
it  difficult  for  every  other  Senator.  I 
have  seen  some  Senators  from  time  to 
time  who  are  willing  to  be  selfish 
enough  to  look  out  for  their  own  con- 
venience, and  to  hell  with  everybody 
else's  and  the  Senate's,  too.  I  am  tired 
of  doing  business  as  usual  with  this 
supplemental.  We  have  had  run  after 
run  already  on  the  drug  subject  with 
respect  to  this  bill.  We  had  it  in  the 
committee  yesterday.  And  we  are 
going  to  have  more  drug  amendments. 
Senators  have  a  right  to  call  up  those 
amendments,  of  course. 

But  when  are  we  going  to  end  this 
effort  to  pile  more  money  on  this  bill 
for  drugs?  I  will  address  that  problem 
when  the  next  amendment  is  called 
up. 

But  I  simply  want  to  say  this:  I  am 
urging  Senators  for  Heaven's  sakes  to 
restrain  their  desire  to  call  up  amend- 
ments that  have  no  business  on  this 
bill.  We  went  through  1  hour  and  45 
minutes  earlier  today  dealing  with  a 
sense-of-the-Senate  resolution.  We 
just  had  another  sense-of-the-Senate 
resolution  a  few  minutes  ago,  and  had 
a  rollcall  vote.  These  are  important  to 
Senators  who  offered  the  amend- 
ments. But  this  bill,  the  supplemental, 
is  not  a  catch-all  for  everything 
coming  and  going.  These  amendments 
have  no  business  on  this  bill. 

And  there  are  sections  of  the  Budget 
Act  under  which,  if  a  point  of  order  is 
made,  upheld  and  then  overruled,  or  if 
a  motion  to  waive  the  Budget  Act  car- 
ries, the  bill  is  in  jeopardy.  And  an- 
other point  of  order  against  the  bill 
can  then  put  it  on  the  calendar,  not 
back  in  the  committee.  When  it  is  put 
back  on  the  calendar,  under  302(f)  or 
311(a).  the  Appropriations  Committee 
has  no  remedy.  It  cannot  get  to  the 
bill.  The  bill  is  on  the  calendar. 


If  more  money  were  needed  for 
drugs.  I  would  be  in  the  forefront  of 
the  effort  to  appropriate  money  for 
drugs.  Every  Senator  has  a  right  to 
call  up  amendments.  Senators  have  a 
right  to  be  heard. 

But  can  we  not  stop  it  at  some 
point?  We  can  finish  this  bill  by  to- 
morrow under  the  program  that  has 
been  laid  out  by  the  majority  leader. 
We  could  have  those  rollcall  votes  to- 
night on  these  more  serious  amend- 
ments. Senator  Biden  has  an  amend- 
ment that  will  require  a  rollcall  vote, 
and  there  are  one  or  two  others.  Some 
of  these  amendments  that  are  on  this 
list  have  already  disappeared.  Some  of 
them  can  be  worked  out  and  possibly 
adopted.  Others  hopefully  will  disap- 
pear as  time  goes  on. 

So  if  we  will  confine  ourselves  now 
to  the  drug  amendments,  and  if  those 
who  have  other  amendments,  will  stay 
here.  I  will  stay  here  until  midnight,  if 
need  be  to  work  with  Senators  on 
amendments. 

I  will  be  here  tomorrow. 

Time  for  fun  and  games  is  about 
over.  There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk 
about  all  the  bullets  we  are  going  to 
have  to  bite  next  year.  We  had  better 
start  now.  I  want  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  thank  those  Senators  who  have 
supported  my  points  of  order.  Other 
votes  have  not  been  easy  for  the  Sena- 
tors who  have  supported  me  on  these 
points  of  order.  It  is  easy  to  go  home 
and  say  I  voted  for  the  money  for 
drugs.  It  is  a  good  political  vote.  So  it 
takes  a  little  bit  of  gut.  backbone,  and 
steel  in  that  backbone  to  vote  against 
these  amendments.  They  are  political- 
ly potent. 

But  I  commend  Senators  who  have 
had  the  courage  to  go  the  hard  way 
and  oppose  the  amendments.  They 
have  been  willing  to  stand  up  and  vote 
to  uphold  the  rules  of  this  Senate,  of 
this  Budget  Act.  which  we  enacted, 
and  with  which  we  have  to  live. 

All  this  talk  about  biting  the  bullet 
next  year,  to  bring  this  budget  under 
control  is  just  so  much  more  wind  if 
we  do  not  start  now.  We  are  trying  to 
keep  this  bill  within  reasonable 
bounds  to  avoid  a  veto,  and  to  avoid 
adding  more  to  the  budget  deficit. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  for  his  cooperation.  He  has 
been  very  considerate.  I  thank  the  Re- 
publican leader  who  has  been  likewise, 
and  Mr.  Hatfield.  I  thank  Senators  on 
both  sides  and  especially  thank  the 
members  of  my  committee,  who  have 
supported  the  points  of  order. 

So  having  said  that,  let  me  urge  Sen- 
ators to  let  us  know  what  amendments 
you  have.  If  we  can  work  it  out.  to 
accept  your  amendments,  we  will.  Let 
us  try  to  finish  this  bill  tomorrow,  so 
we  can  get  on  to  conference  by 
Monday  or  Tuesday  of  next  week. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  BIDEN  addressed  the  Chair. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
senior  Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  do  I  have 
the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Delaware  is  recognized. 
Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Bradley]. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Delaware,  and 
I  wonder  if  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maryland,  the  subcommittee 
chairwoman  for  VA,  HUD.  and  Inde- 
pendent Agencies  and  EPA  will  yield 
for  colloquy. 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
for  such  purposes. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  I  want  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  subcommittee 
chairperson  a  dire  circumstance  affect- 
ing the  city  of  Camden.  NJ.  Camden  is 
one  of  the  poorest,  neediest  cities  in 
the  country,  in  terms  of  schools,  hous- 
ing, roads,  drug  problems,  and  now  its 
water  supply  is  in  danger. 

Nearly  12  years  ago.  chromium  was 
detected  in  one  of  the  major  wells  sup- 
plying water  to  the  city  of  Camden.  It 
is  highly  toxic,  and  it  is  a  mobile  con- 
taminant, and  it  is  really  from  an  un- 
known source.  Seven  years  ago  a 
second  well  was  contaminated.  Five 
years  ago  a  third  well  was  contaminat- 
ed, and  now  a  fourth  well  is  endan- 
gered. 

There  is  a  procedure  called  Ferris 
Ion  electro-chemical  precipitation, 
which  can  remedy  the  situation  for  a 
very  small  amount  of  money,  several 
hundred  thousand  dollars— $600,000  to 
be  exact— and  according  to  the  New 
Jersey  Department  of  Environmental 
Protection,  the  situation  is  really  des- 
perate. If  there  is  a  drought  or  if  the 
wells  cannot  be  recovered  or  contami- 
nation spreads,  the  entire  water 
supply  for  the  city  of  Camden  could  be 
endangered. 

I  recognize  that  this  is  a  supplemen- 
tal proposition,  and  there  are  other 
things  in  this  which  are  enormously 
important,  veterans'  benefits  and 
others,  but  I  wonder  if  the  distin- 
guished subcommittee  chairperson 
would  be  willing  to  include  the  neces- 
sary $600,000  in  the  subcommittee's 
1990  appropriation  bill. 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  I  want  to  commend 
the  Senator  for  bringing  this  matter 
to  my  attention.  As  I  understand  it, 
this  would  be  a  prototype.  It  would 
have  significant  national  interest,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  Camden  has 
been  under  siege  on  this  issue.  I  want 
the  Senator  to  know  that  I  am  going 
to  make  every  effort  to  accommodate 
his  request  in  our  ordinary  appropria- 
tions request  as  we  go  through  it  for 
fiscal  1990.  We  will  put  the  green  eye- 
shade  on  and  see  how  we  can  help 
Camden  and  do  everything  we  can. 
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Mr.  BRADLEY.  I  thank  the  subcom- 
mittee chairwoman  very  much.  The  es- 
sential aspect  of  the  health  of  society 
is  a  clean,  safe,  abundant  drinl^ing 
water  supply  that  is  endangered  in 
Camden  today,  and  I  appreciate  your 
sensitivity  to  that  issue. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Delaware  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand that  the  Senator  from  Arizona  is 
going  to  make  a  unanimous-consent 
request. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  I>elaware  yield  the  floor  to 
me  for  5  minutes  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment that  I  understand  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  and  ranking  member 
is  prepared  to  accept,  dealing  with  the 
Stinger  missile  in  Bahrain^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Hearing  none,  the 
Senator  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  120 

(Purpose:  To  establish  responsibility  for 
missile  nonproliferation  policy  in  the  De- 
partment of  State) 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware,  and  I  want  to  ask 
also  that  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  be 
able  to  speak,  who  is  on  his  way  over 
hear.  I  believe,  because  he  wants  to 
participate  in  this. 

Mr.  I»resident,  I  send  an  amendment 
to  the  desk  on  behalf  of  myself.  Mr. 
Hasten,  Mr.  Leahy,  Mr.  Specter,  Mr. 
HoLLiNGS.  and  Mr.  Inouye. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  DeCon- 
ciNi]  for  himself.  Mr.  Kasten.  Mr.  Leahy. 
Mr.  Specter.  Mr.  Hollincs.  and  Mr.  Inouye 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  120. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  reading  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following: 

SEC.  .  RESPONSIBIIJTY  FOR  M  CI.KAK.  CHEMI- 
CAL. BIOI.*NilCAI..  AM)  MISSII.K  N(»N- 
PROtlFERATION. 

(a)  Responsibilities.— The  responsibilities 
of  the  Undersecretary  of  State  for  Coordi- 
nating Security  Assistance  Policy  shall  in- 
clude— 

(1)  coordinating  United  States  diplomatic 
efforts  to  obtain  the  agreement  of  all  appro- 
priate countries  to  a  missile  technology  con- 
trol regine  encompassing  chemical,  biologi- 
cal, and  nuclear  capable  missiles:  and 

(2)  coordinating  policies  within  the  United 
States  Government  on  strategies  for  re- 
stricting the  export  to  foreign  countries  of 
components  of  missiles  which  are  capable  of 
carrying  nuclear,  chemical,  or  biological 
weapons. 

(b)  Report  Required.— The  Secretary  of 
State  shall  submit  within  90  days  of  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  to  the  Speak- 
er of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  a 
report  setting  forth  the  Administration 
strategy  for  dealing  with  the  missile  prolif- 


eration issue,  and  specifying  the  steps  taken 
to  ensure  that  adequate  resources  will  be  al- 
located for  the  purpose. 

<c)  Contents  of  Report.— The  report  re- 
quired in  subsection  (b)  shall  contain,  but  is 
not  limited  to— 

(1)  a  discussion  of  efforts  that  can  be 
made  to  strengthen  the  Missile  Technology 
Control  Regime  to  rstrict  the  flow  of  West- 
ern missile  hardware  and  knowhow: 

(2)  a  discussion  of  ways  to  strengthen 
international  arrangements,  including  the 
formation  of  a  new  international  organiza- 
tion, to  monitor  missile-related  exports  and 
compliance  with  missile  nonproliferation  ef- 
forts; and 

(3)  a  discussion  of  how  incentives  and 
threats  of  sanctions  can  be  used  to  win  the 
cooperation  of  more  nations  in  controlling 
missile  proliferation. 

SK(  .       TEMPORARY  SCSPENSION  OK  RICHT  TO  RK- 
PIRCHASK  STIN(;ER  MISSILES. 

Notwithstanding  section  573(b)(4)  of  the 
Foreign  Operations.  Export  Financing,  and 
Related  Programs  Appropriations  Act.  1988. 
and  section  566(b)(4)  of  the  Foreign  Oper- 
ations. Export  Financing,  and  Related  Pro- 
grams Appropriations  Act,  1989,  the  United 
States  hereby  suspends  its  obligation  to  re- 
purchase Stinger  antiaircraft  missiles  from 
Bahrain  until  October  31.  1989. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  I  have  a  statement 
explaining  this  amendment  in  great 
detail.  I  thank  Senators  Kasten  and 
Leahy  and  others  who  participated  in 
reaching  this  compromise.  I  particu- 
larly want  to  thank  the  chairman  of 
the  committee.  Senator  Byrd,  whose 
staff  has  worked  with  our  staff  for 
many,  many  hours. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  ac- 
complishes three  major  things:  Under 
present  law,  the  Stinger  missiles  that 
were  permitted  to  go  to  Bahrain  in  the 
fiscal  year  1988  foreign  operations  ap- 
propriations bill  are  slated  to  come 
back  as  of  June  22,  1989,  under  a  buy- 
back  agreement. 

Things  have  changed,  Mr.  President. 
Bahrain  has  been  very  responsive  to 
our  needs  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  Yet, 
there  is  a  strong  feeling  here  with 
Senators  Specter  and  Kasten  and 
others,  that  the  proliferation  of  these 
technologically  advanced  weapons  is 
something  with  which  we  should  con- 
cern ourselves.  And  the  amendment 
does  a  couple  of  things:  It  requires  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  Under  Sec- 
retary's office  to  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  with  a  plan  and  a  strategy 
setting  forth  how  they  are  going  to 
deal  with  the  nonproliferation  of  mis- 
siles, whether  they  are  biological, 
chemical,  or  nuclear  or  this  type  of  a 
Stinger  missile,  with  the  goal  of  slow- 
ing down  the  proliferation  of  these 
weapons  systems. 

This  document  must  come  to  the 
Senate  and  the  House  within  90  days. 
After  that  is  done,  then  we  have  an 
opportunity  to  respond.  In  light  of 
that,  as  part  of  the  compromise  and 
after  speaking  with  Under  Secretary 
Eagleburger  last  night,  we  need  to 
extend  the  buy-back  provision  until 
October  31,  1989.  Thus,  the  permission 


to  have  the  Stinger  missiles  in  Bah- 
rain will  be  extended  until  that  time. 

Obviously,  if  the  State  Department 
does  come  back  with  a  comprehensive 
plan,  as  they  have  indicated  they  will, 
to  address  the  problem  of  the  tremen- 
dous amount  of  high-technology  mis- 
siles being  sent  all  over  the  world,  not 
to  mention  the  Middle  East,  then  we 
will  address  the  problem  of  permitting 
Bahrain  to  keep  the  Stinger.  Let  me 
say  quickly,  Mr.  President,  that  in  the 
Middle  East  alone,  almost  $500  billion 
of  highly  explosive  delivery  system 
weapons  have  been  sold  to  this  area  of 
the  world  in  the  last  10  years.  Last 
year,  or  the  year  before  last,  in  1987,  it 
was  about  $140  billion.  Seventeen  per- 
cent of  that  comes  from  the  United 
States;  most  of  it  goes  to  Israel  and 
Egypt,  but  also  to  other  countries. 

It  seems  to  some  of  us,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  it  is  time  that  we,  as  a 
nation,  take  a  strong  stand  on  nonpro- 
liferation. We  have  done  it  with  nucle- 
ar weapons.  We  ought  to  do  it  with 
chemical  weapons  and  with  the  sophis- 
ticated armaments  being  sold  in  the 
Middle  East  and  around  the  world. 
The  Senator  from  Oregon  has  been  a 
leader  in  the  nonproliferation  area  for 
a  long  time  and  supported  this  amend- 
ment last  year.  The  amendment  to  bar 
Stinger  missiles  in  the  whole  Persian 
Gulf  area  passed  the  full  Appropria- 
tions Committee  16  to  11  last  year.  We 
worked  out  this  arrangement  for  Bah- 
rain because  of  certain  strong  feelings 
that  the  administration,  particularly 
General  Powell,  the  National  Security 
Adviser  had  at  the  time. 

So  I  think  this  is  a  good  compromise, 
and  one  that  I  hope  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  and  the  ranking 
member  will  accept. 

I  realize  the  difficult  position  that 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  is  in 
with  regard  to  completing  action  on 
this  bill. 

But,  Mr.  President,  the  clock  is  tick- 
ing as  increasingly  deadly  missiles  con- 
tinue to  proliferate  throughout  the  de- 
veloping world.  We  have  seen  thou- 
sands of  people  killed  by  the  use  of 
chemical  weapons  in  the  Iran-Iraq 
War.  India  has  just  successfully  tested 
its  AGNI  missile  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 
Within  the  last  2  weeks,  a  ballistic 
missile,  from  some  unknown  country, 
landed  in  Pakistan.  The  fragile  tinder- 
box  known  as  the  Middle  East  contin- 
ues its  precarious  balance  between  life 
and  senseless  death. 

Last  year  in  the  World  Military  Ex- 
penditures and  Arms  Transfers,  1987, 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  estimated  that  the  countries 
in  the  Middle  East,  excluding  Egypt 
and  Israel,  spent  $450  billion  on  mili- 
tary expenditures.  This  included  $140 
billion  in  total  arms  imports,  with  an- 
other $20  billion  in  arms  imports  if 
Egypt  and  Israel  were  included.  If  you 
can  imagine  $160  billion  worth  of  arms 
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imported  in  1  year  into  the  small,  con- 
fined area  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  you 
can  easily  see  how  destabilizing  and 
threatening  this  is  to  world  peace. 

Unfortunately,  the  executive  branch 
has  yet  to  develop  or  even  focus  upon 
a  credible  missile  nonproliferation 
policy.  As  many  of  my  colleagues 
know,  I  have  been  focused  on  this 
issue  for  quite  some  time.  At  first,  my 
interest  grew  out  of  the  sales  of  Sting- 
er missiles  to  Saudi  Arabia.  The  Sting- 
er, as  my  colleagues  know,  is  the  ulti- 
mate terrorist  weapon.  In  the  hands  of 
a  terrorist,  it  can  easily  destroy  a  civil- 
ian aircraft.  Ultimately,  the  Stinger 
was  sold  to  the  Saudis  with  stringent 
recordkeeping  and  safety  provisions 
attached. 

The  Stinger  went  to  the  Afghan 
freedom  fighters.  I  supported  our 
policy  toward  the  Afghan  fighters  but 
tried  to  ensure  that  strong  safeguards 
were  placed  on  the  Stinger  at  the 
time.  Without  the  proper  safeguards, 
some  Stinger  missiles  found  their  way 
into  Iran  and  Qatar.  Iran  used  a  Sting- 
er to  shoot  down  a  U.S.  helicopter  in 
the  gulf.  We  must  stop  these  and 
other  weapons  from  being  passed  out 
like  cigars. 

The  proliferation  of  this  one  weap- 
ons system  have  had  a  profound 
impact  on  the  region.  Other  systems 
continue  to  be  introduced  in  the 
region  by  the  United  States,  Germany, 
France,  Great  Britain,  and  many  other 
international  salesmen.  The  amend- 
ment I  am  proposing  today  would 
assist  the  administration  and  the  State 
Department  in  developing  a  credible, 
U.S.  nonproliferation  policy.  The 
amendment  has  been  worked  out  after 
many  lengthy  discussions  with  the 
State  Department  and  many  of  my 
Senate  colleagues. 

With  the  amendment  I  am  offering 
today,  this  country  will  begin  develop- 
ment of  a  policy  on  proliferation  of  all 
chemical,  biological,  and  nuclear  weap- 
ons. The  amendment  would  redesig- 
nate the  Office  of  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  Security  Assistance,  Science 
and  Technology  as  the  Under  Secre- 
tary for  Security  Assistance,  Science, 
Technology,  Non-Proliferation,  Arms 
Control,  Strategic  Trade,  and  Security 
Affairs.  The  amendment  requires  the 
State  Department  to  provide  a  report 
to  Congress  within  90  days  setting 
forth  the  administration's  strategy  for 
dealing  with  missile  proliferation  and 
specifying  the  steps  taken  to  ensure 
that  adequate  resources  are  allocated 
for  development  of  this  policy. 

My  amendment  would  also  delay 
until  October  30,  1989.  the  mandatory 
buy-back  of  the  Stinger  missile  which 
the  United  States  sold  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Bahrain  for  a  period  of  18 
months.  That  buy-back  is  due  to  occur 
in  3  weeks  on  June  22.  The  delay  of 
the  buy-back  gives  the  State  Depart- 
ment adequate  time  to  develop  its  non- 
proliferation  policy.  When  the  admin- 


istration develops  a  credible  nonprolif- 
eration policy  and  provides  Congress 
with  a  solid  report  on  implementation 
of  its  policy,  then  we  can  reexamine  in 
October  the  status  of  the  Stingers  will 
remain  in  Bahrain.  Without  my 
amendment,  the  Stinger  will  have  to 
be  removed  from  Bahrain  on  June  22 
of  this  year. 

I  strongly  urge  support  for  my 
amendment  to  send  a  signal  that  the 
Senate  is  concerned  about  the  prolif- 
eration of  these  and  other  missiles 
throughout  the  developing  world. 

Mr.  President.  I  realize  the  chairman 
and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  have  to 
process  this  bill  with  a  minimum 
amount  of  amendments.  This  is  a  com- 
promise with  the  administration.  I 
know  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Inouye]  may  be  here  shortly.  I  will 
ask  that  perhaps  he  could  have  some 
time,  at  that  time,  and  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  hope  you  are  prepared  to  accept  this 
amendment. 


POLICY  ON  PROLIFERATION  OF 
MISSILES  AND  WEAPONS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  efforts  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arizona  to  develop  some 
coherent  and  credible  approach  to  the 
frightening  proliferation  of  chemical, 
biological,  and  nuclear  weapons  in  the 
Third  World,  along  with  the  ballistic 
technologies  to  deliver  them. 

There  is  not  any  effective  interna- 
tional organization,  treaty,  or  regime 
which  is  acting  to  restrain  the  prolif- 
eration of  these  weapons  and  delivery 
systems,  nor  is  there  any  effective  U.S. 
effort  to  exert  the  needed  leadership 
in  this  area.  The  purpose  of  the 
DeConcini  amendment  is  to  begin  a 
process  whereby  the  new  administra- 
tion develops  a  policy  toward  this  end. 
The  amendment  provides  for  a  report 
in  90  days  on  such  a  policy  and  the 
intent  of  the  report  is  to  galvanize  a 
high  level  policy  review  and  formula- 
tion on  the  matter. 

Mr.  President,  events  in  the  Middle 
East,  particularly  the  activities  of  Iraq 
both  in  using  chemical  weapons  and  in 
developing  a  ballistic  missile  delivery 
capability  to  deliver  them,  illustrate 
the  tinderbox  we  confront.  As  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arizona  has 
pointed  out,  many  countries  are  vying 
to  keep  up  with  each  other  in  acquir- 
ing these  lethal  technologies,  not  only 
in  the  Middle  East,  but  in  South  Asia 
and  in  South  America.  It  is  going  to  be 
exceedingly  difficult  to  restrain  this 
development,  but  we  ought  to  make  a 
major  attempt  to  take  the  lead  and 
use  both  incentives  and  disincentives 
to  encourage  other  countries  to  join  us 
in  this  effort. 

Mr.  President,  I  wonder  if  we  could 
dispose  of  this  amendment  and  get  on 
with  the  amendment  by  Mr.  Biden 
and  have  Senators  put  their  state- 
ments in  the  Record.  I  will  simply  say 


this:  It  is  proposed  to  add  amendments 
to  this  bill,  and  there  is  a  delaying 
effect.  In  this  case  the  amendment  ex- 
tends to  Bahrain  a  Stinger  buy-back 
provision,  due  to  terminate  on  June 
22,  and  this  could  be  one  opportunity 
to  address  the  issue  in  a  timely 
manner.  I  think  there  is  an  urgent 
crisis  to  address  the  buy-back  on  this 
bill.  I  support  it.  and  I  am  willing  to 
accept  it,  and  get  on  with  the  next 
amendment. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
supporting  this  amendment,  because  it 
allows  Bahrain  to  retain  United 
States-supplied  Stinger  missiles  for  its 
defense  and,  I  would  add,  for  the  de- 
fense of  United  States  interests  in  the 
Persian  Gulf. 

For  more  than  40  years,  Bahrain  has 
steadfastly  and  loyally  maintained 
friendly  relations  with  the  United 
States.  In  time  of  crisis,  when  others 
hid  from  responsibility,  Bahrain 
stepped  forward  and  provided  the 
United  States  with  much  needed  as- 
sistance. It  is  not  an  excess  of  rhetoric 
to  say  that  the  United  States  could 
not  have  been  so  successful  in  its  de- 
fense of  freedom  of  the  seas  and 
United  States  interests  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  had  it  not  been  for  the  friend- 
ship and  support  of  Bahrain. 

Mr.  I»resident,  I  recently  traveled  to 
the  Persian  Gulf.  On  Easter  Sunday, 
along  with  Senator  Hollings  and  Sen- 
ator Garn.  I  attended  sunrise  services 
on  board  the  U.S.S.  La  Salle,  the  head- 
quarters afloat  of  the  U.S.  Mideast 
Forces  Command.  The  men  of  the  La 
Salle  were  not  in  doubt  about  the 
friendship  and  support  provided  by 
Bahrain.  Our  military  leaders  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  are  not  in  doubt  about 
the  friendship  and  support  of  Bahrain. 
The  La  Salle  is  in  Bahrain— we  are 
able  to  defend  our  interests  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf— because  of  the  support  and 
facilities  provided  by  Bahrain. 

Later  in  the  day.  after  having  spent 
the  morning  aboard  the  La  Salle, 
speaking  with  the  officers  and  men  of 
our  Middle  East  task  force.  I  met  with 
the  Amir  of  Bahrain  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Bahrain!  royal  family.  I 
promised  the  Amir  that  I  would  do  all 
that  I  could  to  see  that  the  Senate  and 
the  Congress  recognized  the  friend- 
ship Bahrain  has  shared  with  the 
United  States. 

Today,  in  supporting  this  amend- 
ment, I  am— at  least  in  part— fulfilling 
that  promise.  Bahrain  will  be  able  to 
defend  itself,  if  necessary,  with  Sting- 
er missiles  provided  by  the  United 
States  in  recognition  of  our  friendship 
with  Bahrain. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  will  have 
to  act  again  on  this  issue  at  some  time 
prior  to  October  31  of  this  year  and  I 
wish  to  assure  our  friends  in  Bahrain 
that  I  will  seek  to  repeal  the  so-called 
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buy-back  provision  at  that  time.  I  be- 
lieve that  a  growing  number  of  Sena- 
tors are  becoming  increasingly  aware 
of  the  contributions  Bahrain  has  made 
to  our  mutual  defense.  I  am  confident 
that  we  will  be  able  to  favorably  re- 
solve this  issue— once  and  for  all- 
prior  to  October  31. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  from  Adm.  William 
J.  Crowe,  Jr.,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  be  appended  to 
my  remarks  and  printed  in  full  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Office  of  the  Chairman. 
The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
Washington.  DC.  June  1.  1989. 
Hon  Daniel  K.  Inouye. 

Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Defense.  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations.  U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Inouye:  As  you  know,  the 
United  States  will  soon  be  required  by  law 
to  buy  back  the  Stinger  missiles  sold  to  Bah- 
rain in  December  1987,  Should  this  occur, 
the  buy-back  will  do  great  harm  to  what  has 
l)een  one  of  this  Nations  greatest  foreign 
policy  achievements  in  many  years. 

Bahrain  has  been  a  loyal  and  steadfast 
friend  for  40  years,  in  a  region  not  known 
for  amicable  relations  with  the  West.  Time 
and  time  again.  Bahrain  has  supported  our 
Persian  Gulf  policies.  This  support  mani- 
fested itself  in  many  ways,  from  the  use  of 
Mina  Sulman  piers,  to  the  establishment  of 
a  naval  enclave  in  Manama,  to  the  use  of 
Bahrain  International  Airport  as  a  person- 
nel and  cargo  transshipment  node.  Bahrain 
has  also  provided  support  for  our  Earnest 
Will  operations,  as  well  as  immediate  assist- 
ance to  the  U.S.S.  Stark  casualties.  All  of 
this  was  done  by  Bahrain  at  considerable 
risk.  They  have  never  failed  or  faltered  in 
all  the  years  we  needed  them. 

The  Stinger  issue  is  critically  important  in 
Bahrain.  Should  the  buy-back  occur,  the 
Bahraini  royal  family  will  lose  a  great  deal 
of  prestige,  both  domestically  and  abroad. 
Additionally,  we  would  be  .sending  a  strong 
signal  to  our  moderate  Arab  friends  that 
the  United  States  cannot  be  depended  upon 
to  reciprocate  friendship. 

Senator.  I  need  your  assistance  in  setting 
this  matter  right.  You  and  several  members 
of  your  committee  have  visited  Bahrain,  and 
voiced  a  desire  to  resolve  this  issue  favor- 
ably. We  now  have  barely  three  weeks  to 
bring  this  to  a  successful  conclusion.  Now  is 
the  time  for  a  concerted  effort  to  achieve  a 
legislative  solution  which  will  permit  Bah- 
rain to  keep  the  Stinger.  It  is  critical  to  our 
foreign  policy  in  the  Persian  Gulf  that  we 
succeed  in  this  effort  to  support  a  nation 
that  has  been  so  steadfastly  loyal  for  so 
many  years. 

Warmest  regards. 

William  J.  Crowe.  Jr.. 
Chairman.  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 

P.S.  Senator  I  have  received  a  number  of 
personal  letters  from  friends  in  Bahrain  on 
this  subject.  It  is  difficult  to  overestimate 
how  strongly  they  feel  and  how  much  a 
buy-back  will  hurt  us  there. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all 
time  yielded  back? 

Mr.  LEAHY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Time 
is  controlled  by  the  Senator  from  Ari- 


zona on  the  previous  unanimou.s-con- 
sent  agreement. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  As  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee, 
the  section  out  of  which  the  bill  would 
be  amended,  I  also  concur  with  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  full 
committee.  I  have  no  objection  to  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? 

If  not,  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  120)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  I  move  to  recon- 
sider the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  BIDEN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Delaware  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  be  recognized 
for  purposes  of  offering  an  amend- 
ment which  I  think  can  be  disposed  of 
in  2  minutes  or  le.ss. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  BYRD.  What  is  the  request? 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  proceed  for  purposes  of  offer- 
ing an  amendment  which  has  been 
agreed  to  by  all  parties  relative  to  sup- 
port of  the  process  of  democratic  tran- 
sition in  Nicaragua. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  has  the 
Senator  cleared  this  with  the  distin- 
guished ranking  member? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  It  has  been  cleared. 

Mr.  BYRD.  If  the  Senator  wishes  to 
take  that  amendment  up  at  this  point 
and  dispose  of  it 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Posthaste. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Posthaste. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  is  recognized. 

amendment  no.   121 

(Purpose:   To   provide    up   to   $3,000,000   to 
support  the  proce.ss  of  democratic  transi- 
tion in  Nicaragua) 
Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  I  .send 

an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 

its  immediate  consideration. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Graham]. 

for  himself.  Mr.  McCain,  and  Mr.  Kasten 

proposes  an  amendment  numbered  121. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  11.  line  16.  before  the  period. 
iiLsert  the  following:  ":  Provided  further. 
That  there  shall  be  available  an  additional 
amount  for  the  'Economic  Support  Fund". 
$3,000,000.  which  shall  be  made  available 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law 
for  the  promotion  of  democracy  in  Nicara- 
gua: Provided  further.  That  this  amount 
shall  be  derived  from  funds  appropriated 
under  such  heading  in  the  Foreign  Oper- 
ations. Export  Financing,  and  Related  Pro- 
grams Appropriations  Act,  1987,  or  from 
funds  earmarked  under  such  heading  in 
Public  Law  100-202  for  reconstruction  and 
rehabilitation  of  the  National  University  of 
El  Salvador  and  other  institutions  of  higher 
education  in  El  Salvador:  Provided  further. 
That  such  funds  shall  be  in  addition  to 
funds  made  available  for  the  promotion  of 
democracy  in  Nicaragua  by  Public  Law  100- 
46r'. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  am  offering  on  behalf  of 
myself,  the  Senator  from  Arizona,  and 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  revenue 
neutral  and  allocates  previously  appro- 
priated money  to  be  used  to  promote 
and  support  a  democratic  process  in 
Nicaragua. 

The  money  is  similar  to  appropria- 
tions which  have  previously  been 
made  for  that  Nation  and  are  current- 
ly contained  in  this  supplemental  ap- 
propriations bill  for  Poland. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President.  Nicara- 
gua's elections  offer  a  great  opportuni- 
ty to  bring  peace  and  freedom  to  that 
nation.  Unfortunately,  the  Sandinistas 
have  thus  far  failed  to  provide  a  level 
playing  field  for  the  elections,  instead 
insisting  on  formulating  electoral  rules 
that  heavily  favor  their  cause. 

That  situation  has  stimulated  the  at- 
tention it  merits  here  in  the  United 
States.  We  must  continue  to  focus  at- 
tention on  the  situation  in  Nicaragua; 
the  problem  won't  go  away  if  we 
ignore  it.  If  the  elections  are  not  fair, 
we  will  be  standing  here  8  months 
from  now,  going  through  yet  another 
dreary,  divisive  Contra  aid  debate. 

My  colleagues,  we  can  help  ensure  a 
free  election.  We  can  bring  interna- 
tional pressure  on  the  Sandinistas,  we 
can  show-  displeasure  in  our  bilateral 
relations,  and  we  can  keep  the  Contras 
alive  through  the  elections.  We  should 
endeavor  to  do  all  this,  and  more,  over 
the  next  8  months. 

We  can  also  help  the  democratic 
process  inside  Nicaragua.  Senator 
Graham  and  I  have  proposed  a  meas- 
ure that  would  allow  up  to  $3  million 
to  be  spent  to  fund  democratic  activi- 
ties in  Nicaragua. 

The  democratic  opposition  in  Nicara- 
gua faces  an  awesome  challenge.  The 
Sandinistas  control  the  electoral  proc- 
ess, the  resources  necessary  for  democ- 
racy, and  the  means  of  coercion.  The 
opposition  parties  are  united  in  the 
face  of  the  dictatorship,  but  lack  the 
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resources  and  the  expertise  to  compete 
against  the  Sandinistas. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  an  urgent 
need  for  the  funding  Senator  Graham 
and  I  have  proposed.  Nicaragua's  elec- 
toral activities  have  already  begun; 
campaigning  begins  in  August,  and  the 
election  themselves  are  to  take  place 
February  25.  This  money  will  help  the 
people  of  Nicaragua  decide  what  kind 
of  government  they  want. 

This  is  not  a  Contra  vote.  This  meas- 
ure has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Con- 
tras. However,  signatories  to  the  bipar- 
tisan accord— those  who  had  voted  for 
and  against  Contra  aid— have  a  special 
obligation  to  vote  for  this  amendment. 
Only  by  contributing  to  the  electoral 
process  can  we  hope  to  ensure  a  free 
election  in  Nicaragua— and  an  end  to 
the  conflict  in  that  country. 

The  Nicaraguan  opposition  is  com- 
posed of  some  of  the  bravest  people  I 
have  ever  met.  They  renew  one's  faith 
in  the  belief  that  people  everywhere 
want  the  right  to  freedom.  These  are 
brave  men  and  women— people  who 
suffered  years  of  repression  and  im- 
prisonment under  Somoza,  only  to  see 
their  hopes  dashed  as  another  repres- 
sive regime  led  them  into  the  same 
dank  cells.  The  leaders  of  the  opposi- 
tion, and  the  people  of  Nicaragua,  de- 
serve our  support  in  their  effort  to 
bring  a  democratically  elected  govern- 
ment to  their  nation. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  the  sponsor  of  this  measure. 
Senator  Graham,  for  his  foresight  and 
dedication  to  democracy  in  Central 
America.  I  also  want  to  commend  his 
staff  for  the  able  and  tireless  effort 
that  went  into  crafting  this  amend- 
ment. 

I  urge  Democrats  and  Republicans, 
those  who  supported  and  those  who 
opposed  Contra  aid.  to  unite  in  back- 
ing the  democratic  process  in  Nicara- 
gua, and  to  show  their  determination 
by  voting  the  small  sum  of  $3  million 
to  help  bring  pluralism  back  to  Nicara- 
gua. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  important 
amendment  and  one  which  is  support- 
ed by  both  sides. 

I  thank  my  colleague  from  Florida 
for  bringing  this  amendment  at  this 
time,  which  is  a  very  appropriate  time 
in  the  course  of  democratization  in 
Central  America. 
I  strongly  support  the  amendment. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? The  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  by  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida represents  a  compromise.  It  has 
the  support  of  the  administration,  and 
I  am  hopeful  that  the  Senate  will 
adopt  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  also 
am  known  as  one  involved  in  the  draft- 
ing of  this  compromise,  and  I  compli- 


ment the  other  Senators  involved  in 
that.  It  is  acceptable  to  the  Senator 
from  Vermont.  I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? If  not.  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 

The  amendment  (No.  121)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  direct 
my  opening  comments  here  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, Senator  Byrd.  I  know  of  no 
more  competent,  no  more  dedicated, 
no  more  skillful  Senator  that  I  have 
served  with  in  the  16 '/a  years  I  have 
been  a  U.S.  Senator,  but  I  have  never 
known  him  to  be  so  absolutely  dead 
wrong  on  an  issue,  I  say  with  all  due 
respect,  as  he  is  on  this. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  said— I  think  I  am  quot- 
ing, but  I  am  very  careful  about 
quotes,  so  I  will  say  I  am  paraphras- 
ing—something to  the  effect,  "If  I 
thought  drug  money  was  needed,  it 
would  be  in  here.  " 

Well,  if  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia and  apparently  others  on  this 
floor  think  there  is  not  a  need  for 
drug  money,  I  think  they  have  not 
had  an  opportunity  to  look  at  what  is 
happening  in  America. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  about 
urgent  necessities  in  America.  This  bill 
is  about  urgency. 

I  stand  here  before  my  colleagues 
and  say  respectfully  that  there  is  no 
more  urgent  domestic  need  than  deal- 
ing with  the  drug  problem. 

It  was  stated  that  there  are  certain 
things  that  have  no  business  on  this 
bill,  and  I  agree  with  the  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee.  But 
there  are  certain  things  that  must  be 
on  this  bill  if  we  are  to  deal  with 
urgent  needs. 

It  was  mentioned  that  we  should 
bite  the  bullet.  Well,  at  the  risk  of  en- 
gaging somewhat  in  hyperbole,  we  are 
going  to  bite  the  bullet.  You  are  more 
likely  to  bite  a  bullet  in  the  back,  bite 
a  bullet  in  your  head,  bite  a  bullet  in 
your  shoulder,  physically  bite  a  bullet, 
if  we  continue  to  ignore  this  problem 
than  from  any  other  single  possible 
cause  I  can  think  of.  You  are  more 
likely  to  bite  the  bullet  literally  as  well 
as  figuratively  from  a  drug  addict, 
from  a  gang  member  peddling  drugs, 
from  the  incidental  spray  of  semiauto- 
matic weapons  fire  while  you  are  walk- 
ing your  wife  home  from  a  movie  thea- 


ter because  you  are  caught  in  the 
crossfire  that  occurs  in  American  cities 
every  day  of  every  year  and  it  need  not 
occur  at  night. 

(Mr.  LAUTENBERG  assumed  the 
chair.) 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
mentioned  that  this  is  a  politically 
potent  issue.  It  is  not  only  a  politically 
potent  issue,  it  is  a  substantively 
potent  issue. 

It  has  been  stated  that  some  have 
drawn  encouragement  from  the  char- 
acter of  our  colleagues'  supporting  the 
Chair.  Well.  I  am  not  encouraged,  but 
discouraged,  by  the  hypocrisy  of  our 
body,  the  U.S.  Senate,  in  dealing  with 
this  issue. 

Why  am  I  speaking  about  drugs 
during  the  debate  on  the  supplemental 
spending  bill  while  we  are  debating 
the  dire  emergency  supplemental  ap- 
propriations bill  for  fiscal  1989?  That 
is  the  title.  Dire  and  emergency  sup- 
plemental appropriations  bill  for  fiscal 
1989. 

And  I  ask  what  is  more  dire  and 
emergency  than  the  drug  crisis? 

In  a  recent  series  of  Gallup  polls, 
the  American  public  has  consistently 
told  us  that  the  problem  they  think  is 
the  most  important,  the  most  urgent, 
the  most  important  confronting  this 
country. 

I  see  that  the  Presiding  Officer  of 
the  Senate  at  the  moment  is  a  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Jersey.  I 
need  not  tell  him  or  the  Senator  from 
California,  who  is  on  the  floor,  or  the 
Senators  from  West  Virginia  of  Flori- 
da or  Kentucky,  all  of  whom  are  here, 
that  the  problem  does  not  only  reside 
in  the  ghetto  sections  of  Washington, 
DC.  alone  or  in  great  metropolitan 
areas  like  Miami  or  large  urban  cen- 
ters like  Newark.  NJ. 

It  resides  in  Seaford.  DE.  It  resides 
in  small  towns  in  all  our  States,  towns 
where  they  are  losing  their  confi- 
dence, their  self-confidence,  in  their 
ability  to  control  their  schools,  their 
neighborhoods,  their  streets,  their 
parking  lots,  their  7-Eleven  stores. 

This  drug  epidemic  is  not  merely 
killing  people,  it  is  killing  the  sense 
that  we  can  control  our  own  destiny  in 
this  country. 

The  American  people  understand  it. 
They  rated  drug  abuse  as  the  most  im- 
portant problem  in  America,  higher 
than  the  budget  deficit,  international 
tensions.  AIDS,  and  the  trade  deficit. 
Crime  and  drugs  top  the  public's  list 
as  problems  on  which  we  are  losing 
ground.  Sixty-five  percent  of  all  Amer- 
icans think  the  problem  is  getting 
worse.  And,  guess  what?  They  are 
right. 

Additional  polls  have  documented 
that  the  majority  of  Americans  would 
support  raising  taxes  if  revenues  were 
earmarked  to  fight  crime  and  drugs. 
And  Americans  believe  that  drugs  are 
a  greater  threat  to  our  national  securi- 
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ty— please  listen  to  this— drugs  are  a 
greater  threat  to  our  national  security, 
than  terrorism,  communism,  or  any 
other  international  problem. 

And,  guess  what,  folks?  The  Ameri- 
can people  once  again  are  ahead  of 
their  leaders.  They  understand.  There 
is  nary  a  one  of  them  who  do  not  know 
the  child  of  a  friend,  the  husband  or 
wife  of  an  associate,  the  grandson  or 
granddaughter  of  an  old  acquaintance 
that  has  not  been  touched  by  the  drug 
problem  either  as  a  consumer,  a  victim 
of  crime  perpetrated  to  get  the  money 
to  be  able  to  be  a  consumer,  or  as  a 
peddler. 

Unfortunately,  the  public  concern  is 
well  founded.  Drug  trade  in  the  United 
States  is  estimated  to  exceed  the  net 
profits  of  all  the  Fortune  500  corpora- 
tions in  America  combined— $115  bil- 
lion. And  this  is  not  an  urgent  prob- 
lem? This  is  not  urgent? 

More  than  20  million  Americans  reg- 
ularly use  drugs.  One  in  every  six  in 
the  workplace— one  in  every  six  Ameri- 
cans regularly  use  drugs  in  the  work- 
place. Prom  1985  to  1988,  cocaine-re- 
lated emergency  room  visits  jumped 
400  percent,  while  the  price  of  cocaine 
dropped  to  one-third  the  level  it  was  in 
1985. 

There  are  many  programs  that  are 
important,  many  of  them  in  this  emer- 
gency supplemental,  and  these  are 
tough  times.  I  am  not  saying  that 
drugs  are  the  only  problem  confront- 
ing this  Nation  or  that  drug  funding 
should  be  our  only  priority. 

Defense.  One  of  the  most  basic  re- 
sponsibilities of  every  government  is  to 
provide  for  the  common  defense.  But  I 
would  ask  my  colleagues:  What  good  is 
increasing  our  security  abroad  when 
this  country  is  rotting  from  within  be- 
cause of  drugs  and  because  the  securi- 
ty of  every  man  and  woman  in  this 
Chamber  tonight  is  more  in  jeopardy 
when  they  walk  from  here  to  their 
automobile,  from  their  automobile  to 
the  grocery  store  on  the  way  home, 
from  the  grocery  store  to  their  drive- 
way, and  from  their  driveway  to  their 
front  door,  than  it  is  from  anything 
else  that  they  are  going  to  encounter, 
from  exposure  to  disease  to  nuclear 
war. 

I  wish  it  were  appropriate— it  is 
not— but  I  wish  it  were  appropriate 
that  I  could  ask  for  a  show  of  hands 
on  the  floor  among  staff  members  and 
Senators,  for  a  show  of  hands  in  the 
people  in  the  gallery,  and  ask  you  all: 
how  many  of  you,  when  you  get  out  of 
your  car  in  a  parking  lot  at  night 
wonder,  take  extra  precautions  to 
where  you  park?  How  many  of  you 
worry  about  your  mother  who  is  home 
alone?  This  is  not  hyperbole,  folks. 
Think  about  it.  How  many  of  you 
worry  about  those  things?  And  this  is 
not  an  emergency? 

Health.  It  is  clear  that  we  need  to  fi- 
nance health  care  for  our  children, 
prenatal   health   care,   nutrition   pro- 


grams and  so  on.  But  what  good  are 
they  if  we  keep  increasing  the  number 
of  children  that  are  born  addicted  to 
cocaine,  born  addicted  to  heroin,  born 
with  deformities  as  a  consequence  of 
their  parents  alcoholism  or  drug 
habit?  What  good  is  prenatal  care  to 
those  children? 

Education.  I  supported  basically 
every  education  increase,  and  make  no 
apologies  for  it.  But  what  good  is  it  to 
give  our  kids  the  opportunity  to  have 
a  low-income  student  loan  when  they 
are  dropping  out  of  schools  like  flies 
because  of  addiction  to  drugs? 

An  emergency?  Are  you  telling  me 
there  is  greater  urgency  to  get  the 
loan  program  out,  which  I  support 
1.000  percent,  but  there  is  not  an  ur- 
gency to  put  500  more  FBI  agents  on 
the  street?  Is  that  what  you  are  telling 
me? 

Well,  you  may— and  everyone  is  enti- 
tled to  their  opinion— but,  my  good- 
ness. I  think  we  have  our  priorities 
backwards. 

And  let  us  look  at  our  President. 
God  bless  him.  Our  President  and  the 
Congress  have  said  drugs  is  the  No.  1 
priority. 

Again,  I  ask  a  rhetorical  question  to 
all  my  colleagues  who  are  listening  on 
their  televisions  in  their  offices  and  all 
those  who  are  here,  and  I  ask  all  the 
staff  members  who  are  here  and  are 
listening  to  answer  the  following  ques- 
tion to  yourselves:  How  many  times 
have  you  gone  home  to  your  district 
and  said,  "The  drug  problem  in  Amer- 
ica is  of  crisis  proportions  and  we  must 
act"?  How  many  of  you  have  done 
that?  How  many  of  you,  I  ask  rhetori- 
cally, have  said  that? 

Or  how  many  of  you  have  even  been 
as  foolish  as  me  and  said  what  I  deeply 
believe  but  maybe  based  on  your  votes 
you  said  only  in  a  moment  of  rhetori- 
cal bliss,  how  many  of  you  said, 
"There  is  no  more  urgent  problem  in 
America  than  fighting  drugs"? 

Well,  if  you  said  it,  do  me  a  favor. 
Stop  saying  it,  because  I  like  you  all.  I 
enjoy  you  all.  And  I  will  understand— 
I,  of  all  people,  will  understand— if  you 
have  been  excessive  rhetorically.  Mr. 
President,  stop,  because  you  are  being 
phony  in  the  extreme  if  you  do  not 
vote  for  this  or  some  similar  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  the  President,  he 
came  along  and  in  his  beautiful  inau- 
gural said,  "The  drug  scourge  will 
end."  He  promised  us  that.  That  is 
what  he  said.  I  do  not  remember  him 
mentioning  any  other  specific  issue  in 
his  inaugural  other  than  drugs.  That 
was  the  only  specific  issue  I  recall. 
Maybe  there  were  one  or  two  others.  I 
do  not  think  so. 

He  promised  he  was  going  to  end  it. 
And  2  weeks  later,  sent  up  a  budget 
that  had  $6  billion  in  it  for  drugs,  an 
increase  of  a  billion  dollars  over  the 
level  last  year,  but  I  might  add,  still  a 
half  billion  dollars  short  of  what  is 


needed  to  fund  the  bill  that  we  all 
voted  for  last  year. 

Last  year,  when  I  came  back  to  the 
Senate,  one  of  my  first  responsibilities 
as  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee was  to  comanage  that  bill.  I  was 
proud  to  manage  it.  I  could  not  claim 
credit  for  the  work  on  it  because  I  had 
been  absent  for  7  months,  but  I  came 
back  and  was  given  the  honor  and 
privilege  of  comanaging  the  bill.  All  of 
you,  editorially  speaking,  stood  and 
praised  our  collective  efforts.  We  all 
went  home  and  ran  on  it.  The  Presi- 
dent, running  for  President— I  believe 
this  is  a  quote,  but  I  will  again  be  care- 
ful and  say  I  am  paraphrasing,  said: 
"It  is  a  landmark  piece  of  legislation." 
And  lined  up  every  police  agency  he 
could  to  stand  behind  him,  have  their 
photos  taken,  and  say:  "I  am  your 
President.  I  am  the  law-and-order 
President.  I  am  the  President  of  the 
police  agencies  of  America." 

And  guess  what?  We  went  home  and 
we  said  we  were  not  going  to  fund  it. 
We  did  not  come  up  with  the  money  to 
pay  for  it.  But  then,  what  did  we  say. 
folks,  on  the  floor?  We  all  said,  "Well, 
look.  We  have  enough  money  to  make 
it  run  and  work  from  now  to  the  time 
we  get  back  in  January.  And  shortly 
after  we  get  back  in  January  we  will 
have  a  supplemental  appropriations 
bill."  I  think  that  is  what  we  are  de- 
bating now;  right?  I  think  we  have  it 
before  us.  I  will  not  be  too  facetious 
and  ask  the  Parliamentarian  to  tell  me 
what  the  business  before  the  Senate 
is.  I  think  it  is  a  supplemental  appro- 
priations bill.  But  we  all  stood  here— I 
should  not  say  we  all— a  majority  of 
the  Members  stood  on  the  floor  and 
said:  "The  reason  why  I  am  not  voting 
for  the  funding  scheme  that  Biden 
has,  or  others,  is  that  we  have  enough 
money  to  get  us  to  next  year.  But 
when  we  get  to  the  supplemental,  that 
is  when  we  will  put  the  rest  of  the 
money  in." 

Good  idea.  Well,  guess  what,  folks? 
We  are  here.  And  then  the  President 
comes  along.  God  bless  him.  and  he 
announces  comprehensive  new  anti- 
crime  offensive.  Just  days  before,  how- 
ever, the  President  sent  up  a  letter 
through  OMB  on  the  House  side.  That 
said:  we  don't  want  to  include  money 
for  drugs  in  the  supplemental,  the  Di- 
rector of  OMB  says  no.  Do  not  do  it. 
Do  not  do  it.  Do  not  include  money  for 
drugs. 

I  guess  implicitly  he  is  saying,  the 
President  really  did  not  mean  what  he 
was  saying  for  the  previous  8  months. 
He  is  only  kidding. 

I  have  been  talking  sort  of  generical- 
ly  about  a  drug  bill.  Let  us  talk  about 
what  the  drug  bill  has  in  it  that  we  did 
not  fund,  folks,  that  is  going  to  lan- 
guish out  there,  that  is  not  going  to  be 
put  into  effect.  OK? 

There  is  $15  million  for  FBI  agents, 
new  ones.  The  President  comes  along, 
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by  the  way,  in  this  new  drug  crime 
package.  I  say  to  my  friend  from  Flori- 
da, and  Arizona  here— no  two  people 
have  fought  harder  on  the  crime  and 
drug  issues  and  I  am  not  just  being  so- 
licitous. It  is  true  of  these  two  Sena- 
tors. He  stood  up,  I  say  to  my  friend 
from  Arizona,  not  but  2  weeks  ago,  and 
he  said,  with  all  the  police  agencies 
again  arrayed  behind  him,  and  said  I 
have  a  new  crime  package,  a  bold  new 
crime  package,  and  I  am  asking  for  the 
following  things:  I  want  more  FBI 
agents.  I  want  more  money  for  U.S. 
marshals.  I  want  more  money  for  Alco- 
hol, Tobacco,  and  Firearms.  I  want 
more  money  for  new  prosecutors  and 
new  judges.  And  I  want  more  money 
for  prisons. 

Guess  what,  folks?  The  bill  we 
passed  last  year  had  $15  million  for 
new  FBI  agents.  $5  million  for  U.S. 
Marshalls.  $4  million  for  new  drug 
agents.  $44  million  for  new  prosecu- 
tors and  court  resources.  The  very 
thing  the  President  has  announced  to 
the  American  public  he  wants.  We 
gave  it  to  him.  But  he  refused  to  fund 
it.  He  refused  to  ask  for  it.  He  refused. 
When  the  House  said  they  wanted  to 
do  it,  he  refused  to  support  it.  And  the 
very  next  week  he  walks  out  and  says 
before  all  of  America:  Give  me  more 
money  to  fight  crime.  Give  me  more 
agents,  prosecutors.  What  does  he 
think  happened?  Are  we  not  all  a  little 
curious? 

Why  is  he  against  those  FBI  agents 
in  the  drug  bill  and  for  the  FBI  agents 
in  his  new  bill?  Why  is  he  against  $44 
million  for  courts  and  prosecutors  to 
arrest  and  prosecute  drug  offenders  in 
the  drug  bill  that  he  praised;  why  is  he 
against  them  in  the  drug  bill  that  he 
praised  and  for  them  in  his  new  crime 

D8>ClC£LS6? 

Mr.  President,  I  smell  politics;  raw, 
partisan  politics. 

Look,  an  FBI  agent  is  an  FBI  agent 
is  an  FBI  agent. 

I  say  I  am  sure  the  President  is  not 
listening  but  hopefully,  maybe  some- 
one In  the  White  House  is.  I  respect- 
fully ask  the  President  to  do  what  I 
am  going  to  ask  my  colleagues  to  do. 

If  you  do  not  like  the  drug  bill  we 
passed  last  year,  be  man  enough,  Mr. 
President,  to  say  so.  Stand  up  and  tell 
the  American  people  that  it  is  a  bad 
new  bill.  You  do  not  support  it.  You  do 
not  want  the  money  for  it  because  it  is 
a  bad  bill  and  you  now  want  to  spend 
money  in  the  bill.  And  explain  to  us 
why  a  new  prosecutor  under  the  drug 
bill  is  different  than  a  new  prosecutor 
under  your  bill;  a  new  FBI  agent  is  dif- 
ferent than  a  new  FBI  agent  under 
your  bill;  a  new  BATF  agent  is  differ- 
ent than  a  new  BATF  agent  under 
your  bill.  I  do  not  understand. 

Let  us  talk  about  what  is  not  in  the 
President's  new  crime  package  that  is 
In  the  drug  bill,  beyond  what  I  have 
said.  We  call  for  200  new  DEA  agents; 
250  new  agents  to  stop  drugs  at  the 


borders,  for  the  Immigration  and  Nat- 
uralization Service,  $125  million  for 
State  and  local  police  agencies,  to  fund 
task  forces  and  undercover  oper- 
ations—the people  in  your  cities,  the 
people  in  your  towns.  We  passed  it  al- 
ready. Why  are  we  not  funding  it? 

Well,  colleagues.  I  think  it  is  time 
that  our  action  catch  up  with  our 
rhetoric.  While  the  President  is  prom- 
ising new  spending,  he  opposes  fund- 
ing for  previously  promised  programs. 
Last  month,  as  I  said,  his  Budget  Di- 
rector wrote  to  the  Congress  threaten- 
ing to  veto  this  very  supplemental  bill 
that  included  antidrug  funding  for 
some  of  the  1988  drug  bill.  Less  than  a 
week  later,  the  President  promised  to 
spend  $1.2  billion  in  new  money  for 
anticrime  and  drug  programs.  I  call 
that  hypocrisy.  Unless  I  missed  some- 
thing in  the  translation,  unless  the 
President  is  saying  what  is  at  stake 
here  is  that  the  drug  bill  was  a  bad 
bill,  I  made  a  mistake  endorsing  it,  I 
want  to  jettison  that  and  do  this  new 
bill. 

Without  the  President,  Congress  has 
to  take  the  responsibility.  As  I  said,  I 
bet  every  one  of  my  colleagues— and  I 
say  this  with  great  respect— I  bet 
every  one  of  my  colleagues  has  called 
the  drug  problem  our  No.  1  national 
problem,  our  No.  1  priority. 

I  have  before  me,  and  I  will  shortly 
send  to  the  desk,  one  of  three  amend- 
ments, all  of  which  are  designed  to 
pay  precisely  for  the  drug  bill  we  al- 
ready passed,  we  already  praised,  and 
would  already  give  the  President 
almost  everything  he  asked  for. 

By  the  way,  I  might  add  I  wish 
someone  in  the  Justice  Department 
would  read  to  the  President  what  the 
law  is  now.  My  goodness,  the  President 
comes  to  my  State  and  was  very  gener- 
ous. He  included  me— unlike  other 
Presidents.  Most  Presidents  are  very 
partisan.  They  come  to  your  State,  if 
you  are  a  Democrat  and  he  is  a  Repub- 
lican President— they  pretend  there  is 
only  one  Senator  in  the  State.  If  you 
are  both  not  Democrats  and  he  is  a 
Democratic  President,  he  pretends 
there  are  no  Senators  in  the  State. 

President  Bush  is  an  incredibly  gra- 
cious man.  He  came  and  talked  about 
drugs  in  my  State,  lauded  me  as  one  of 
the  leading— I  think  he  said  leading— 
but  one  of  the  leading  crime  fighters, 
the  author  of  the  new  drug  czar  legis- 
lation, leader  in  the  area,  et  cetera. 
And  in  Delaware  and  in  other  state- 
ments he  has  said:  Now.  I  have  a  pro- 
posal. I  want  the  Congress  to  give  me 
authority  to  do  some  of  the  following. 
He  said:  I  want  to  have  authority  to 
send  drug  people  to  jail  longer. 

Mr.  President,  we  passed  a  bill  in 
1984  that  called  for  flat-time  sentenc- 
ing. We  took  away  the  judges'  ability 
to  use  their  discretion.  They  have  to 
go  to  jail,  Mr.  President.  You  do  not 
need  additional  legislation.  You  have 
it  already.  Mr.  President,  you  said  you 


wanted  the  death  penalty  for  drug 
kingpins.  Through  the  efforts  of  the 
Senator  from  Florida  there  is  in  the 
bill  a  death  penalty  for  drug  kingpins. 
Mr.  President.  You  do  not  need  it.  You 
have  it  already. 

You  said.  Mr.  President,  that  you 
wanted  tougher  penalties  for  firearms 
violations.  Mr.  President,  we  have  put 
tougher  penalties  into  the  Federal 
code.  Automatic  5  years  imprisonment, 
Mr.  President.  Do  you  want  to  up  it  to 
10?  Ask  us;  we  will  up  it  to  10  for  you. 
But,  Mr.  President,  you  already  have 
that  authority. 

Mr.  President,  you  say  you  want  to 
have  tougher  penalties  and  no  parole 
and  probation  different  than  it  is  now 
and  so  on  and  so  forth.  Mr.  President, 
we  have  already  given  you  that  au- 
thority. Mr.  President,  we  have  passed 
some  208  brandnew  laws  and  proce- 
dures. Mr.  President:  208  of  them.  You 
have  all  the  laws  you  could  possibly 
need. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  and  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate,  we  do  not  need 
any  more  rhetoric.  We  do  not  need 
any  more  laws.  What  we  need  is  some 
money  to  put  where  our  mouth  is.  We 
have  very  little  money  in  there  for 
drug  rehabilitation.  You  say.  "So 
what.  Biden?  I  do  not  care  about  those 
folks."  Well,  I  say  to  my  colleagues, 
when  you  do  not  rehabilitate  them 
and  there  is  about  an  8-month  waiting 
list  in  Newark,  NJ.  if  somebody  walks 
in  off  the  street  and  says  "I  have  a 
drug  problem,  I  need  help."  There  is 
about  a  12-month  waiting  list  in 
Miami,  if  I  am  not  mistaken.  In  my 
little  city  of  Wilmington,  DE.  there  is 
close  to  a  4-month  waiting  list,  a  city 
of  almost  89,000  people.  These  are  vol- 
unteers who  walk  off  the  street  and 
say,  "I'm  hooked.  Help  me,"  and  they 
get  no  help.  You  say,  "Well,  so  what, 
it's  their  problem."  Well,  I  might  feel 
that  way,  too,  but  guess  what  they  do 
when  they  leave  the  drug  rehabilita- 
tion unit  they  cannot  get  into?  They 
walk  out  and  they  take  your  wallet. 
Literally,  not  figuratively.  Over  50  per- 
cent of  all  the  violent  crime  in  Amer- 
ica, all  the  violent  crime  in  America  is 
directly,  inextricably,  positively  linked 
to  drugs. 

So  you  have  somewhere  on  the  order 
of  20  million  regular  users  of  drugs 
walking  the  streets.  You  either  do  one 
of  three  things.  They  either  die  of  an 
overdose,  which  gets  them  out  of  the 
system:  they  either  get  put  in  jail, 
which  keeps  them  out  of  the  system 
for  a  while;  or  they  get  put  in  rehabili- 
tation. If  they  do  not,  they  either  then 
have  to  be  married  to  a  banker,  inherit 
a  great  deal  of  wealth,  or  they  steal  it 
from  you. 

Why  do  we  not  acknowledge  that? 
Can  anyone  deny  that?  Can  anyone  in 
this  body  come  forward  and  give  me 
any  refutation  to  the  statement  I  just 
made?    I    challenge    anyone,    anyone. 
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And  guess  what?  We  are  not  funding 
the  program.  We  are  not  making  an 
attempt  like  we  promised  the  Ameri- 
can people  we  would. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  much  more  to 
say.  but  I  have  been  saying  this  for  so 
long,  going  on  10  years  now.  For  10 
years  I  have  been  calling  this  the  most 
urgent  problem  in  America.  I  remem- 
ber making  a  speech  in  my  capacity  in 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  to  a 
group  of  NATO  parliamentarians 
saying  what  NATO  should  focus  on  is 
drugs  and  everybody  looked  at  me  like, 
to  quote  a  friend  of  mine  named  Neil 
Kinnock.  that  I  was  draft. 

Now.  not  that  I  have,  but  circum- 
stances have  everyone  saying  all  the 
things  we  have  been  saying,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  and  I  and  others 
when  he  was  Governor  and  now  a  Sen- 
ator for  the  past  8  to  10  years,  we  only 
have  one  more  little  step  to  go.  folks. 
Now  we  are  all  saying  it.  We  are  all 
singing  from  the  same  hymnbook.  We 
are  all  in  the  same  church.  We  are  all 
in  the  same  pew.  Now  the  collection  is 
being  taken  up  to  pay  for  the  lights,  to 
pay  for  the  minister,  to  pay  for  the 
hymnbooks.  and  to  pay  for  the  pews. 
We  are  almost  there. 

Mr.  President.  I  respectfully  suggest 
that  there  is.  in  fact,  no  issue  as 
urgent.  There  may  be  as  many  issues. 
there  may  be  other  issues  arguably 
that  are  as  important,  but  none  as 
urgent;  none  as  urgent.  Every  minute, 
every  hour,  every  day.  more  people  die 
from  drugs.  They  die  forever:  they  die. 
That  is  my  definition  of  urgency.  We 
should  either  conclude  that  we  do  not 
have  the  time  or  ability  or  the  money 
or  the  knowledge  to  deal  with  the 
issue  or  we  should  fund  the  attempt  to 
deal  with  the  issue. 

I  see  my  friend  from  Kentucky. 
What  I  am  about  to  propose,  he  is  not 
going  to  like,  and  with  good  reason. 
There  are  three  different  proposals  I 
have  to  fund  this  drug  bill.  Quite 
frankly.  I  think  it  is  time  for  abject 
honesty  and  candor.  So  I  am  going  to 
try  the  most  direct  route.  I  want  to 
tell  you  all  precisely  where  the  money 
is  going  to  come  from  and  how  we  are 
going  to  get  the  money  if  you  support 
this  amendment.  And  if  you  do  not.  I 
will  not  only  be  back  on  this  bill.  I  will 
be  back  on  every  single  bill  that  comes 
through  this  body  until  we  either 
decide  we  do  not  support  the  drug  bill 
or  we  are  going  to  pay  for  it. 

The  proposal  I  have  is  a  dedicated 
tax.  It  is  a  tax.  No  euphemisms.  It  is  a 
tax.  BiDEN  is  proposing  a  tax.  You  can 
write  it  down,  "Biden  is  proposing  a 
tax."  One  cent  per  can  of  beer.  A  little 
less  than  1  cent.  5  cents  a  6-pack. 
About  5  cents  on  wine:  about  40  cents 
per  quart  of  hard  liquor  and  2  cents 
per  pack  of  cigarettes.  I  think  there  is 
a  logic  to  that.  And  what  we  propose 
precisely  matches  what  we  need  to  pay 
for  the  outlays  to  fully  fund  the  drug 
bill.  So  I  think  there  is  a  logic  to  it. 


Alcoholism  is  one  of  the  major  prob- 
lems that  America  faces,  and  there  are 
almost  in  every  case  multiple  depend- 
encies—alcohol and  drugs.  If  you  are  a 
drug  addict,  you  are  almost  always  an 
alcoholic  as  well.  You  turn  to  alcohol 
when  drugs  are  not  available  and  vice 
versa.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  not  too  small 
a  price  to  pay.  The  same  with  tobacco. 

AMENDMENT  NO.   123 

'Purpo.se:  To  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1986  to  increase  the  tax  on  ciga- 
rettes, distilled  spirits,  wines,  and  beer, 
and  to  appropriate  the  resulting  revenues 
to  fund  the  Omnibus  Anti-Substance 
Abuse  Act  of  1988) 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration  and  after 
that.  I  will  yield  time  to  my  colleague 
from  Florida. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Biden  1. 
for  himself.  Mr.  Bradley,  Mr.  DAmato.  Mr. 
Graham.  Mr.  DeConcini.  and  Mr.  Moyni- 
HAN  proposes  an  amendment  numbered  123. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

(The  text  of  the  amendment, 
number  123,  is  printed  in  todays 
Record  under  "Amendments  Submit- 
ted.") 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Pursuant  to  .section 
904(b)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act,  I  will  move  to  waive  the  provi- 
sions of  that  act  for  purposes  of  con- 
sideration of  the  amendment,  and  I 
will  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  at  the 
appropriate  time,  but  I  yield  now  to 
my  colleague  from  the  State  of  Flori- 
da. 

Mr.  BYRD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
manager  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BYRD.  This  amendment  has  no 
time  agreement,  does  it? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
is  no  time  agreement. 

Mr.  BYRD.  So  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Delaware  cannot  yield  to 
another  Senator? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  may  yield  only  for  a  question. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes.  He  is  not  in  control 
of  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  is  correct. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  in  the  in- 
terest of  comity,  rather  than  speak  as 
I  am  inclined  to  do  for  the  first  time  in 
17  years  for  a  long  time.  I  will,  assum- 
ing we  can  reach  comity  here  on  the 
floor,  yield  the  floor  and  not  seek  get- 
ting it  back  again  if  I  am  assured  that 
my  friend  from  Florida  will  be  able  to 
be  recognized  at  some  point  for  5  or  10 
minutes,  and  my  friend  from  Arizona. 
Before  I  even  consider  that.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent   that  original  co- 


sponsors  of  the  bill  be  added— Brad- 
ley, DAmato.  Graham,  and  DeCon- 
cini. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BIDEN,  I  guess  what  I  am 
trying  to  say  is  that  I  have  no  inten- 
tion to  drag  this  out.  I  do  not  intend  to 
speak  any  more  except  in  response,  if 
that  is  required.  But  I  would  like  the 
opportunity,  otherwise  I  guess  I  will 
have  to  speak  for  them  for  a  while. 

Mr.  BYRD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  have  been  in  the 
Senate  now  going  on  31  years,  and  in 
the  two  Houses  on  this  Hill  going  on 
37  years,  and  in  politics  going  on  43 
years.  I  have  never  been  one  to  shut 
off  somebody  else  from  speaking  for  a 
few  minutes  at  least. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  that  is 
good  enough  for  me.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  have  no  intention  of 
depriving  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Graham]  from 
speaking.  If  I  could.  I  merely  wanted 
to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  who  is  very  much  involved 
with  this  amendment,  is  here.  I  will 
yield  the  floor  and  let  either  of  the 
Senators  who  can  get  recognition  have 
the  floor.  It  does  not  make  any  differ- 
ence to  me  who  gets  the  floor.  But  no 
Senator  can  take  the  floor  and  field 
out  the  time  unless  there  is  a  time 
agreement  and  he  has  control  of  the 
time.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BENTSEN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  If  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  and  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  will  not  mind.  I  will 
only  speak  for  a  moment.  And  I  am 
not  here  to  debate  the  substance  of 
what  the  Senator  is  discussing.  I  voted 
for  an  increase  in  the  tobacco  tax.  to 
double  it  as  I  recall.  I  would  vote  that 
way  again.  But  the  problem  we  have  in 
this  one  is  that  it  is  a  tax  and  that  is 
the  problem  we  have  from  a  procedur- 
al standpoint.  The  Constitution  says  a 
tax  has  to  originate  in  the  House  and 
you  cannot  put  a  tax  on  a  Senate  bill 
and  expect  it  to  pass.  The  House  feels 
very  strongly  about  their  constitution- 
al position. 

I  was  just  corrected.  I  find  we  have  a 
House  bill  here.  It  is  not  a  revenue  bill 
as  I  understand  it.  so  I  think  you 
would  run  into  some  serious  problems 
concerning  that.  I  think  you  would 
find  it  is  blue  slipped.  That  is  the  last 
thing  I  want  to  have  happen  to  the 
supplemental  appropriations  bill  with 
veterans'  benefits  and  other  matters 
of  great  concern  to  us. 

Then  you  run  into  the  other  prob- 
lem. The  President  of  the  United 
States  says  he  is  going  to  oppose  an  in- 
crease in  the  tax.  This  is  obviously  a 
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tax,  no  question  about  it.  If  it  did  get 
by  the  House,  if  you  could  pass  it,  it 
still  goes  to  the  President  and  he 
vetoes  it,  you  have  a  problem  of  trying 
to  override  it. 

So  apart  from  the  substance  of  what 
my  friend  from  Delaware  is  trying  to 
accomplish— and  I  am  sure  the  others 
who  are  about  to  speak  on  it— I  want 
to  see  something  accomplished  here  so 
far  as  this  supplemental  bill,  that  we 
get  it  through,  that  we  accomplish  its 
objectives.  Unfortunately,  this  be- 
comes an  exercise  in  futility  and  you 
will  not  accomplish  your  objectives  in 
the  process.  I  would  strongly  urge  that 
when  the  time  comes  we  have  a 
motion  to  table  the  amendment. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  speak  briefly  on  three 
topics:  cynicism,  our  collective  future, 
and  war. 

In  1986,  this  Congress  passed  a 
major  drug  bill.  In  1988,  this  Congress 
passed  a  major  drug  bill.  It  did  not  go 
unnoticed.  Those  two  enactments  oc- 
curred within  weeks  of  the  fall  elec- 
tions in  each  of  those  2  years.  It  also 
did  not  go  unnoticed  that  neither  of 
those  two  enactments  were  funded. 
Those  patterns  of  history,  passing  leg- 
islation within  days  of  an  election,  and 
then  not  funding  them,  have  created  a 
deep  sense  of  cynicism,  and  that  cyni- 
cism is  not  limited  to  the  White 
House.  It  is  not  limited  to  this  Con- 
gress. It  is  a  cynicism  which  is  begin- 
ning to  pervade  the  Nation  as  to  our 
real  commitment  relative  to  drug 
abuse  in  America,  as  to  the  question  of 
what  priority  do  we  give  to  this  evil. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  going  to  share  a 
few  anecdotes.  This  first  goes  back  to 
January  of  this  year  when  I  was  work- 
ing as  a  1-day  drug  education  teacher 
in  a  small  rural  community  in  north 
Florida,  Marianna,  FL.  That  communi- 
ty has  come  together  to  be  part  of  the 
Nation's  war  on  drugs. 

I  met  with,  in  addition  to  educators, 
religious  leaders,  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials, civic  leaders,  black,  white,  young, 
old,  a  cross-section  of  the  community, 
which  has  organized  itself  in  a  commu- 
nitywide  effort  to  deal  with  the  full 
range  of  dimensions  that  will  be  neces- 
sary to  protect  the  small  community 
of  Marianna,  FL,  from  drugs. 

They  are  getting  ready  to  do  some 
pretty  exciting  things.  They  are  going 
to  be  adding  some  teachers  to  their 
schools  so  they  can  do  a  better  job. 
They  are  going  to  be  hiring  some  pro- 
fessionals who  can  help  with  their 
treatment  programs.  They  are  going 
to  be  adding  some  new  law  enforce- 
ment personnel  and  equipment  to  sup- 
port those  personnel. 

They  are  depending  on  having  an 
ally,  the  people  of  Marianna,  in  this 
war  on  drugs.  Do  you  know  who  that 
ally  is?  Us. 

They  have  read  those  drug  bills  of 
1986  and  1988.  They  saw  that  we  have 


a    national    policy— treatment    on    re- 
quest in  the  next  5  or  6  years. 

Well,  what  does  that  mean  to  Mar- 
ianna? "We  better  get  ready  so  we  can 
provide  treatment  on  request.  We  are 
going  to  provide  the  personnel  and  the 
facilities  to  do  it." 

What  do  you  think  the  people  of 
Marianna  are  going  to  think  when 
they  realize  that  those  representations 
which  we  made  are  hollow,  because 
the  resources  that  they  are  expect- 
ing—they are  not  expecting  100  per- 
cent. They  are  just  expecting  a  part- 
nership—when they  find  that  their 
partner  is  incredible,  incredible  in  the 
literal  sense  of  the  word,  not  worthy 
of  credibility.  That,  Mr.  President,  is 
going  to  be  symptomatic  of  a  pervasive 
cynicism  about  this  institution's  com- 
mitment to  a  national  war  on  drugs. 

Mr.  President,  the  Tampa  Tribune 
recently  ran  a  column  from  the  New- 
York  Times  columnist  A.M.  Rosenthal 
entitled  'Congress'  Billion-Dollar 
Drug  Scam.  " 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  column  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 
Record,  as  follows: 
[From  the  Tampa  TribimeTime.s.  Ma.v  14. 
1989] 
Congress'  Billion-Dollar  Drug  Scam 
(By  A.M.  Rosenthal) 
Question:  When  does  $1.8  billion  suddenly 
vanish'? 

Answer:  When  Congress  plays  hokeypo- 
key  public  relations  games  with  the  voters 
lo  make  them  think  it  is  out  there  fighting 
the  drug  war  like  mad. 

In  October  1988.  Congress  passed  a  sup- 
plemental drug  bill  laying  out  new  goals  and 
approaches.  More  money  was  to  be  spent  on 
anli-narcolics  treatment—attacking  the 
demand  for  drugs  but  not  .skimping  on  law 
enforcement. 

A  respectable  amount  of  money  was  au- 
thorized—$2.8  billion.  Not  enough,  but 
decent  and  about  $700  million  more  than 
the  previous  year. 

As  it  turns  out.  however.  Congress  has  ac- 
tually agreed  to  spend  only  $961  million  of 
that  $2.8  billion.  That  is  how  $1.8  billion 
vanishes— up  in  a  puff  of  congressional 
public  relations  smoke. 

In  Washington,  that  game  is  routine.  Leg- 
islators, their  staffs  and  lobbyists  expect 
Congress  lo  authorize,  which  means  prom- 
ise, one  sum  and  then  appropriate,  which 
means  shell  out.  a  lot  less. 

What  happened  lo  that  missing  anti-drug 
money  was  what  congre.ssmen  knew  in  ad- 
vance would  happen— the  drug  authoriza- 
tion ran  up  against  reality. 

The  way  things  work,  money  is  'author- 
ized "  by  a  committee  with  a  special  interest 
in  the  subject-drugs,  health,  agriculture, 
whatever.  Congress  pas.ses  the  bill.  Then  it 
all  goes  to  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
which  can  and  often  does  knock  the  "au- 
thorized" sum  way  down. 

It  is  a  two-step  process.  The  idea  is  that 
on  the  second  step,  cooler  heads  may  pre- 
vail. 

The  hope  is  that  public  heat  will  be  off 
and  that  the  Appropriations  Committee  can 
deal  in  peace  and  quiet  with  the  problems  of 


budgetary  restraint  and  how  much  is  really 
left  in  the  kitty. 

Authorization  bills  usually  get  a  lot  of  at- 
tention in  the  press.  The  actual  appropria- 
tion of  money  usually  gets  little. 

Reporters  and  editors  may  be  bored  with 
the  subject  by  that  time  and  the  action 
takes  place  late  at  night,  with  a  lot  of  items 
wrapped  up  and  voted  on.  The  drug  bill  is 
still  often  referred  to  as  the  $2.8  billion  bill, 
not  the  $961  million  bill. 

Nobody  is  fooled— except  the  voter  who 
was  naive  enough  to  think  his  cause,  like 
the  drug  war.  was  generously  funded. 

Does  it  matter?  "you  bet  it  does,  and  do 
not  let  legislative  .sophisticates  tell  you  oth- 
erwise. 

If  the  original  authorization  runs  into  an 
unexpected  budget  crisis  that  Congress 
could  not  have  foreseen,  fair  enough.  But 
what  often  happens  is  that  Congress  mem- 
bers know  all  along  there  is  not  a  prayer  of 
getting  the  authorization  through  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  and  thus  turned 
mto  cash. 

Most  of  them  do  not  say  a  word  about  it 
to  their  voters,  just  pocket  the  political 
credit  for  an  amount  of  money  they  know- 
will  never  become  real. 

The  word  for  that  is  deception.  It  is  so 
deeply  carved  into  the  sy.stem  that  almost 
everybody  lakes  it  for  granted,  just  part  of 
the  game.  But  it  is  still  deceptive  lo  the 
voter  back  home  who  many  happen  to 
care— .say.  about  the  drug  horror. 

The  problem  is  not  the  cautious  two-step 
.■iysiem.  II  is  the  irickiness  with  which  it  is 
.so  often  used  lo  cool  the  heal  from  the 
public  and  gel  Congress  members  off  an  un- 
comfortable spot. 

If  .some  Congress  members  think  the  spot 
is  worth  standing  on.  ihey  can  fight  for  an 
e.xtra  appropriation  later.  Some  of  them— 
including  Sen.  Alfon.se  DAmalo.  a  Republi- 
can, and  Rep.  Charles  Rangel.  a  Democrat, 
both  of  New  York-think  the  anti-drug  war 
is  an  honorable  place  lo  take  a  stand  and 
say  they  will  fight  for  more  anti-drug  funds. 
Later  this  .year  the  drug  war  will  present 
another  lest  of  truth  in  voting.  William  J. 
Bennett,  the  federal  anti-drug  director,  will 
give  Congress  his  first  assessment  of  what 
the  drug  war  will  cost. 

Will  he  say.  -This  is  how  much  the  coun- 
try needs  to  fighl  the  war  and  I  will  fight  if 
you  cut  it  "?  Will  he  tell  Congress.  -  If  you 
add  a  lot  to  it  knowing  full  well  your  col- 
leagues on  the  Appropriations  Committee 
will  cut  it  back.  I  will  raise  hell  becau.se  I 
think  the  public  should  be  told  the  truth 
before,  during  and  after  a  legislative  deci- 
sion'? 

Or  will  he  decide  that  to  get  along  he  has 
lo  gel  along,  and  fooling  the  public  one 
more  lime  is  not  to  heavy  a  price?  It  will  be 
interesting  lo  watch. 

Bennett  used  lo  be  secretary  of  education 
and  made  strong  speeches  about  ethics  and 
values. 

Mr.   GRAHAM.   Let   me  just   quote 
from  a  few  paragraphs  of  that  column. 
Mr.  Rosenthal  starts  with  this  ques- 
tion: 
When  does  $1.8  billion  suddenly  vanish? 

His  answer: 

When  Congress  plays  hokeypokey  public 
relations  games  with  the  voters  to  make 
them  think  it  is  out  there  fighting  the  drug 
war  like  mad. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  goes  on  to  say: 
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In  October  of  1988.  Congress  passed  a  sup- 
plemental drug  bill  laying  out  new  goals  and 
approaches.  More  money  was  to  be  spent  on 
anti-narcotics  treatment— attacking  the 
demand  for  drugs  but  not  skimping  on  law 
enforcement. 

A  respectable  amount  of  money  was  au- 
thorized—$2.8  billion.  Not  enough,  but 
decent  and  about  $700  million  more  than 
the  previous  year. 

As  it  turns  out,  however.  Congress  has  ac- 
tually agreed  to  spend  only  $961  million  out 
of  that  $2.8  billion.  That  is  how  $1.8  billion 
vanishes— up  in  a  puff  of  congressional  rela- 
tion smoke. 

In  Washington,  that  game  is  routine.  Leg- 
islators, their  staffs  and  lobbyists  expect 
Congress  to  authorize,  which  means  prom- 
ise, one  sum  and  then  appropriate,  which 
means  shell  out,  a  lot  less. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  cynicism 
with  which  we  are  dealing. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  talk  about  the 
future.  Let  me  start  with  some  more 
anecdotes.  We  have  just  returned  from 
the  Memorial  Day  recess,  and  many  of 
us  had  an  opportunity  to  visit  various 
areas  in  our  States. 

I  would  like  to  share  three  experi- 
ences which  occurred  in  a  4-day 
period.  On  Friday,  a  week  ago  tomor- 
row, I  was  in  another  small  town  in 
north  Florida,  Madison,  FL.  It  is  a 
county  which  abuts  the  Georgia  line.  I 
was  working  as  an  emergency  room 
secretary,  technican,  fill  out  the  forms 
person.  In  a  small  rural  hospital  you 
do  lots  of  things.  As  I  looked  over  the 
list  of  people  who  had  been  in  that 
hospital  the  previous  night,  and  I  was 
working  the  day  shift,  I  was  dumb- 
founded at  the  number  of  people  in 
Madison.  FL  who  had  come  to  the 
emergency  room  of  that  small— it  is  a 
42-bed  hospital— because  of  a  drug 
problem.  Madison.  FL,  people  being 
admitted  because  of  drug  overdoses. 
We  admitted  some  people  who  were 
being  tested  by  various  employers,  and 
law  enforcement  to  see  if  they  had  a 
drug  problem. 

This  is  not  an  issue  which  is  a  Miami 
issue,  a  Newark  issue,  a  Washington. 


DC.  issue.  This  is  a  pervasive  national 
problem  and  getting  worse. 

On  Monday.  I  was  in  Key  West,  FL. 
I  was  sitting  in  a  restaurant  when  a 
long-time  friend,  member  of  the  city 
commission,  Jimmy  Weekley,  comes 
up  to  talk  to  me.  I  thought  Jimmy 
might  want  to  talk  about  some  hous- 
ing project  that  the  city  was  interested 
in  with  Federal  funding  or  might  be 
interested  in  water  supply.  The  city  of 
Key  West  has  had  lots  of  problems, 
needs,  and  challenges,  for  which  there 
has  been  a  partial  Federal  response. 
He  did  not  want  to  talk  about  any  of 
those  things.  He  wanted  to  talk  about 
drug  treatment  in  Key  West.  FL.  He 
said: 

Senator,  we  are  overwhelmed.  We  have 
almost  no  capacity  to  deal  with  an  enor- 
mous social  problem  that  we  have  in  this 
community,  and  we  have  to  have  your  help 
to  solve  this  problem. 

Twenty-four  hours  later,  on  Tues- 
day, I  was  in  Miami  meeting  with  a 
group  of  black  business  leaders  who 
had  just  put  together  an  extremely 
ambitious  plan  for  economic  develop- 
ment in  the  black  areas  of  Miami.  Un- 
fortunately, the  country,  the  world 
knows  more  than  I  wish  it  had  to 
know  about  the  problems  of  the  black 
inner  city  in  Miami.  I  wanted  to  tell 
my  colleagues  that  there  is  some  hope, 
and  that  there  are  some  very  good, 
dedicated  people  in  the  community 
who  are  committed  to  building  an  eco- 
nomic base  that  gives  hope  and  future 
to  the  people  of  those  communities. 

Again,  the  meeting  was  called  on  the 
topic.  What  can  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment do  to  be  a  partner  in  this  locally 
generated  effort?  Again,  I  thought 
maybe  they  would  be  talking  about 
community  development  block  grants, 
or  maybe  they  would  be  talking  about 
some  program  under  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  or  a  housing  program, 
all  of  which  are  very  much  in  need. 

When  I  asked  the  question,  what  do 
you  want  the  Federal  Government  to 


do  to  help  you  accomplish  the  goals  of 
this  plan,  you  know  what  the  answer 
was?  Drugs— we  cannot  start  an  eco- 
nomic development  plan  in  our  com- 
munity unless  we  start  by  dealing  with 
this  enormous,  pervasive,  destructive, 
crippling  drug  problem.  And  we  are 
going  to  need  your  help.  Senator. 

I  want  to  tell  the  people  in  Mar- 
ianna.  Madison.  Key  West,  and  Miami 
that  I  am  going  to  try  to  do  the  best  I 
can  to  respond  to  what  I  consider  to  be 
their  legitimate  requests  for  a  credible 
Federal  partner  in  dealing  with  this 
issue. 

I  am  concerned  about  what  we  did 
last  year  in  not  funding  the  1989  level 
of  commitment  that  we  made  in  the 
drug  bill.  I  would  like  to  do  what  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  suggested  be- 
cause I  think  it  is  the  right  thing  to 
do.  I  also  think  that  it  moves  us  on  a 
course  that  will  begin  to  arrest  this 
cynicism  that  we  have  now  found  our- 
selves subject  to.  But  I  am  also  con- 
cerned about  where  we  are  going  in 
the  future.  This  is  not  the  long  future. 
This  is  like  the  next  few  weeks  future. 

I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate,  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  place  in  the  Record,  an  analy- 
sis which  has  been  conducted,  Mr. 
President,  by  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office.  I  want  to  make  a  pre- 
paratory statement.  These  numbers 
are  not  exactly  etched  in  stone.  There 
has  been  a  fluidity  to  the  position  of 
the  administration  as  it  relates  to  drug 
programs.  These  are  as  CBO  found 
them  to  be  on  the  10th  of  May. 

As  of  the  10th  of  May,  the  budget 
which  the  President  has  submitted  for 
all  of  the  array  of  programs  under  the 
1988  drug  bill  would  underfund  that 
bill  based  on  the  authorization  level 
which  we  approved  just  last  fall,  un- 
derfund it  in  budget  authority  by 
$1,857,000,000. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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Mr.  GRAHAM.  It  would  underfund 
in  terms  of  budget  outlays  by  $940  mil- 
lion. 

So,  Mr.  President,  by  our  actions  last 
year,  and  the  actions  we  are  going  to 
be  taking  today  on  this  supplemental 
appropriations  bill,  we  are  setting  our- 
selves up  for  a  much  bigger  failure  if 
we  refuse  to  recognize  the  legitimacy 
of  this  issue  for  1990  than  the  one  we 
have  already  inflicted  upon  ourselves 
for  1989. 

Let  me  just  point  out  two  out  of  a 
potential  set  of  examples  of  what  this 
means.  I  mentioned  the  importance  of 
drug  treatment  to  that  city  commis- 
sion in  Key  West,  to  the  emergency 
room  in  Madison,  and  to  the  black 
business  leaders  in  Miami.  So  what  are 
we  going  to  be  doing  about  the  treat- 
ment program?  According  to  the  bill 
we  passed  which  has  an  upward  in- 
clined slope  as  we  get  closer  and  closer 
to  this  goal  of  treatment  on  request, 
we  should  be  spending  this  year,  in  the 
fiscal  year  1990.  $2,174  million  in  au- 
thority and  $1,301  million  in  outlays. 
That  is  an  indication  of  how  we  are  be- 
giruiing  to  lay  an  upward  guide  slope 
to  get  prepared  to  meet  this  challenge 
of  treatment  on  request. 

The    President's    recommendations, 
however,    would   only    fund   approxi- 


mately 65  percent  of  both  of  those  two 
categories.  We  would  be  $854  million 
short  in  budget  authority,  and  $481 
million  short  in  budget  outlay  in  the 
treatment  program  area. 

How  are  you  going  to  tell  those 
people  back  in  Marianna  that  we  are 
credible,  we  are  going  to  be  supporting 
their  efforts  to  provide  treatment? 
What  message  are  we  going  to  give  to 
the  folks  in  Key  West  or  Miami  who 
are  crying  out  for  treatment  programs, 
when  we  say  here  is  what  the  Presi- 
dent has  requested,  and  we  are  not 
prepared  today  to  start  to  show  that 
the  Congress  is  not  going  to  be  part  of 
this  scam. 

One  other  example,  and  that  is  in 
the  State  and  local  grant.  I  think  we 
all  agree  that  one  of  the  key  parts  of 
fighting  the  war  on  drugs  is  going  to 
be  to  have  some  allies.  The  big  part  of 
those  allies  would  be  local  and  State 
law  enforcement  personnel.  We  recom- 
mend for  the  1990  authorization  level 
$350  million  to  reach  out  and  help 
local  and  State  law  enforcement  do  a 
better  job.  The  President  has  recom- 
mended $150  million.  We  are  $200  mil- 
lion short  of  what  we  had  authorized 
as  against  what  the  President  has  rec- 
ommended. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  going  to  go 
beyond  cynicism.  We  are  going  to 
appear  to  be  fools,  if  we  continue  this 
course  of  action,  in  terms  of  our  com- 
mitment to  fighting  the  war  on  drugs. 

I  know  that  it  is  not  popular,  Mr. 
President,  to  talk  about  raising  taxes 
and  spending  money  on  anything.  We 
have  read  people's  lips,  but  people's 
lips  said  lots  of  things:  people's  lips 
said  we  were  going  to  win  the  war  on 
drugs.  We  heard  it  just  on  the  steps  of 
the  Capitol  on  the  20th  of  January, 
one  of  the  commitments  of  the  new 
President  is  that  we  are  not  going  to 
declare  defeat,  retreat,  and  declare  un- 
conditional surrender  in  the  war  on 


drugs.  To  the  contrary,  we  are  going  to 
fight  and  win  that  war. 

I  believe  that  we  must  recognize  the 
fact  that  we  need  a  commitment,  in- 
cluding a  financial  commitment  to  win 
this  war  on  drugs.  So  the  proposal 
that  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
makes,  I  do  not  see  as  just  what  is  nec- 
essary to  get  by  for  1989,  but  it  is 
going  to  be  a  statement  of  our  commit- 
ment to  continue  to  fund  this  program 
at  the  levels  that  we,  ourselves,  have 
said  with  the  necessary  part  of  the 
Federal  alliance,  at  a  predictable, 
stable  level  into  the  future. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS  OF  CLAUDE 
PEPPER 
Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
conclude  by  discussing  for  a  moment 
the  word  "war,"  a  word  that  we  throw 
around  a  lot  whenever  we  think  some- 
thing is  pretty  serious,  and  we  want 
people's  attention  on  it.  Some  people 
see  them  earlier  than  others. 

There  is  a  very  great  American  lying 
in  state  in  the  rotunda  today,  our 
former  colleague,  and  our  dear  friend 
Claude  Pepper.  We  have  talked  a  lot 
in  the  last  2  days  about  Senator 
Pepper,  and  his  many  accomplish- 
ments, with  particular  emphasis  to 
what  he  contributed  to  making  life 
better  for  older  Americans. 

Senator  Pepper  had  so  many  accom- 
plishments, that  sometimes  we  can 
forget  areas  in  which  he  was  a  true 
champion  of  this  Nation.  Twenty-five 
years  ago,  shortly  after  he  had  re- 
turned to  Congress,  now  as  a  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  he 
chaired  a  Select  Committee  on  Crime. 
It  was  probably  the  first  chairmanship 
that  he  held  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr.  President,  in  that  position,  25 
years  ago,  Claude  Pepper  was  begin- 
ning to  alert  the  Nation  to  the  conse- 
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quences  of  this  growing  flow  of  drugs 
into  America.  But  what  1  would  like  to 
focus  more  on  is  what  Claude  Pepper 
did  50  years  ago.  Fifty  years  ago  in 
this  Chamber,  there  were  tremendous 
debates  about  what  should  America's 
position  be  in  the  world,  and  there  was 
a  strong  constituency  that  said  that 
America  should  not  have  anything  to 
do  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  We 
ought  to  go  back  and  reread  George 
Washington's  speech  at  the  time  he 
left  the  Presidency  when  he  recom- 
mended America  should  stay  removed 
from  the  problems  of  Europe.  There 
was  a  very  powerful  isolationist  senti- 
ment in  this  Chamber  and  across  the 
land.  Into  that  environment  some 
people  began  to  sense  that  America 
would  stay  silent  and  would  stay  re- 
moved at  its  great  peril. 

Claude  Pepper  went  to  Germany  in 
1938,  and  he  heard  Adolph  Hitler 
speak.  He  not  only  heard  in  the  physi- 
cal sense  of  words  going  into  his  ears: 
he  understood  what  the  words  of 
Adolph  Hitler  meant.  He  came  back  to 
this  Chamber  and  became  a  champion, 
and  there  were  not  very  many,  for  an 
America  prepared  to  go  to  war. 

He  sponsored  legislation  to  provide 
to  the  few  valiant  nations  left  in  1940. 
particularly  Great  Britain,  some 
American  naval  and  aircraft  assist- 
ance. He  was  one  of  the  advocates  for 
a  draft,  so  that  we  would  begin  to 
build  a  military  capacity  in  this  coun- 
try. 

He  was  ready  to  fight  a  war.  Did  he 
receive  the  accolades,  the  praise  of  the 
people  for  that?  Let  me  tell  you  what 
he  received.  We  all  know  what  Claude 
Pepper  looked  like:  his  casket  was 
open  a  few  hours  ago,  and  I  would  en- 
courage each  to  pay  his  respects  to 
this  great  American.  Well,  an  effigy 
was  made  of  Claude  Pepper,  an  "over- 
blown ridiculous-looking  thing.  "  I 
know  that,  because  Claude  Pepper 
saved  that  effigy.  It  is  now  in  his  li- 
brary at  Florida  State  University. 

They  took  that  effigy  and  hung  it  on 
the  tree  in  front  of  this  Capitol,  and 
they  cut  it  down  off  the  tree  and  tied 
it  to  the  back  of  a  car  and  drove  it 
around  the  Supreme  Court  Building. 
That  is  the  reward  that  Claude  Pepper 
received  for  his  position  in  defense  of 
a  strong  America,  as  the  shadows  of 
World  War  II  were  upon  us.  Those 
were  not  easy  things  for  Claude 
Pepper  to  do,  but  the  Nation  50  years 
later  is  very  thankful  that  he  and  a 
few  others  had  the  courage  to  do  it. 

I  believe  that  if  we  are  serious  in  our 
statements  of  the  depth  of  challenge 
which  the  drug  issue  poses  to  America, 
which  I  suggest  is  of  the  same  order  of 
those  dark  clouds  that  were  coming 
from  Germany  50  years  ago,  that  now 
is  the  time  for  us  to  begin  to  act  that 
way.  We  did  not  tell  the  soldiers  that 
we  were  drafting  in  the  service  in  1940 
and  1941  that  I  am  sorry,  we  cannot 
issue  a  rifle  because  it  violates  a  provi- 


sion of  the  Budget  Act,  or  that  we 
cannot  provide  ammunition  for  the 
naval  ships  that  we  were  going  to 
launch,  because  it  was  inconsistent 
with  the  way  in  which  we  have  always 
done  this.  We  said,  by  God,  this  is  a 
war  we  were  going  to  win,  and  we  will 
do  what  is  necessary  in  order  to  pre- 
pare for  that  victory. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  at  that  point 
today  on  this  matter,  with  the  oppor- 
tunity that  Senator  Biden  has  given 
us  to  declare  war  and  to  declare  our 
commitment  to  the  resources  neces- 
sary to  win  that  war. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  DeConcini]. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  support  of  Senator  Biden's 
amendment.  Let  me  say  that  it  is  hard 
to  do  so,  and  I  will  tell  you  why.  First 
of  all.  I  know  the  opposition  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia has  toward  this  amendment.  I 
have  worked  with  the  Senator  when 
he  was  leader.  We  have  had  our  differ- 
ences on  different  issues,  but  there  is 
nobody  who  has  led  and  educated  this 
body  and  this  Senator  more  than  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  the  President 
pro  tempore.  Senator  Byrd. 

So  standing  up  and  arguing  for  an 
amendment  that  I  know  that  he  will 
eloquently  argue,  and  probably  win,  as 
he  usually  does,  is  difficult  for  this 
Senator.  I  am  sure  Senator  Byrd 
knows  it  is  based  on  my  strong  convic- 
tions, as  his  are,  and  also  a  frustration 
that  this  Senator  faces,  as  has  been 
spelled  out  by  the  Senator  from  Flori- 
da, and  as  has  been  spelled  out  by  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  far  better 
than  I  can,  of  what  is  a  dire  emergen- 
cy, what  is  important  to  this  Nation: 
and  when  are  we  going  to  really  ad- 
dress the  problem  of  drugs? 

When  I  was  a  prosecuting  attorney, 
I  had  a  way  of  addressing  a  problem  of 
drugs.  We  formed  a  drug  strike  force. 
We  eliminated  or  reduced  plea  bar- 
gaining. We  came  down  hard.  We  pres- 
sured judges  in  any  way  we  could,  ar- 
guing before  them  in  the  courts, 
through  citizen  participation  group,  to 
impose  tough  penalties. 

I  was  apprehensive  then  and  frus- 
trated also,  but  we  saw  some  successes. 

Here,  representing  the  State  of  Ari- 
zona, I  find  the  greatest  frustration  in 
that  we  talk  tough,  we  work  hard,  we 
work  tough. 

Let  me  just  go  back  over  a  little  his- 
tory. Last  year  at  this  time  the  distin- 
guished chairman,  then  majority 
leader,  appointed  a  task  force  of 
Democrats,  as  did  the  minority  leader, 
Mr.  Dole,  appoint  a  task  force  of  Re- 
publicans. We  work  separately  for  a 
while  and  then  together.  For  a  period 
of  5  months,  we  labored  and  put  to- 
gether an  omnibus  drug  bill.  It  was,  I 
believe,  $2.7  billion. 


It  was  not  going  to  cure  it  but  it  was 
going  to  address  it.  For  the  first  real 
time  we  were  going  to  address  the 
problem  of  demand  and  supply.  We 
were  going  to  really  get  at  the  problem 
of  education,  of  treatment,  of  the 
interdiction  and  the  enforcement  area 
in  a  meaningful  way  with  a  plan. 

One  of  those  plans  was  creating  the 
office  of  drug  czar  or  known  as  the  co- 
ordinator. National  Coordinator  of 
Drug  Policy,  and  that  office  is  pro- 
ceeding under  the  leadership  of  Dr. 
Bennett. 

Now  we  went  along  a  little  bit  and, 
as  the  Senator  from  Delaware  pointed 
out.  we  could  not  come  up  with  the 
bucks.  We  had  good  ideas.  We  had  a 
nice  ceremony  down  at  the  White 
House  signing  the  bill.  Everybody  said, 

Hey,  hooray,  we  are  finally  doing 
what  we  have  to  do.  We  are  going  to 
go  to  war.  " 

And  you  know  what  that  means. 
That  always  gets  a  good  headline.  I 
have  used  it  and  I  am  sure  other  Mem- 
bers have. 

But  as  Chief  Gates  of  Los  Angeles 
testified  about  2 '2  years  ago  in  Califor- 
nia before  the  committee  when  I  was 
there,  he  said,  "You  guys  have  never 
gone  to  war,  you  politicians,  nor  have 
we,  we  politicians  on  the  local  level. 
We  talk  about  going  to  war  but  when 
it  comes  down  to  it  was  do  not  go  to 
war.  We  just  talk  about  it, "  because 
when  you  think  about  going  to  war 
what  do  you  think  about  besides  the 
movies  and  the  experiences  that  some 
Members  may  have  had  here  in  real 
war?  You  think  about  the  organiza- 
tion, about  your  objectives,  what  do 
you  do.  When  you  go  to  war  you  mobi- 
lize your  nation,  you  mobilize  your 
military  and  your  civilian  forces  and 
you  have  an  education  program  so  the 
citizens  understand  the  threat  that 
they  are  prepared  to  pay  the  price  to 
win  the  war,  and  then  you  have  an  ob- 
jective, whether  it  is  to  conquer  some 
physical  territory,  whether  it  is  to  rid 
the  planet  or  the  Earth  of  the  scourge 
of  Adolf  Hitler  or  others.  But  you 
have  this  objective  and  you  know 
where  you  are  going. 

That  is  what  the  omnibus  drug  bill 
was  supposed  to  do— set  some  objec- 
tives. It  provided  for  education  and 
treatment.  It  provided  for  the  re- 
sources. 

Senator  Biden  was  not  here  during 
that  task  force,  and  we  missed  him  be- 
cause there  has  been  nobody  who 
works  harder  in  this  Senate  than  Sen- 
ator Biden  on  behalf  of  law  enforce- 
ment. But  when  he  came  back,  he 
stepped  right  in.  He  did  not  try  to 
change  it.  He  did  not  try  to  mold  it 
and  put  in  anything  that  was  left  out 
that  he  felt  was  important.  He  stepped 
in  and  said,  "Yes,  I  am  glad  to  be  here. 
I  am  honored  to  be  here,"  and  pushed 
this  bill  and  managed  it  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate.  We  passed  it. 
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We  went  on  to  fund  only,  I  think, 
less  than  $300  million  of  it  all  on  the 
promise,  at  least  the  statements,  that 
we  would  come  back  in  January  and 
that  we  would  fund  the  balance  of  it. 
Where  would  we  get  the  money  to 
fund  the  balance  of  that?  We  did  not 
talk  about  that.  But  we  would  do  it  be- 
cause we  were  committed  to  this  war 
on  drugs. 

During  that  debate.  Senator  Biden,  I 
believe,  and  I  will  stand  corrected  if  I 
am  not  correct,  if  that  is  not  correct, 
but  I  know  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Rudman]  offered  an 
amendment  to  fund  the  remainder 
part  of  that  bill,  roughly  $2.2  billion, 
by  imposition  of  a  tax  on  cigarettes 
and  alcohol,  primarily.  I  voted  for  it. 

I  happened  to  be  up  for  election  last 
year  and  some  said,  "Boy,  you  never 
should  vote  for  taxes  in  an  election 
year."  That  is  really  asking  for  it  when 
you  go  home,  because  you  are  also 
talking  about  read  my  lips,  no  taxes, 
but  I  said  to  myself  I  have  to,  I  have 
to  do  it  because  if  I  believe  in  this  war, 
I  have  to  be  willing  to  vote  for  the 
money  to  fight  the  war. 

And  we  are  faced  today  some  6 
months  into  the  year  now  with  one  ap- 
propriation. We  upped  it,  funded 
about  40  percent  of  the  bill,  and  yet 
we  still  have  not  declared  war. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  said  it  is 
time  we  do  it,  and  this  effort  would 
fund  it  completely  as  it  has  been  ex- 
plained here  on  the  floor. 

I  realize  taxes  on  alcohol  and  tobac- 
co are  sometimes  easy  because  a  lot  of 
people  do  not  use  them  and  they  are 
items  that  when  used  are  certainly 
questionable  as  to  their  health  bene- 
fits and  many  times  have  been  attrib- 
uted to  death,  cancer,  and  alcoholism. 
We  all  know  those  stories.  And  yet  it  is 
part  of  our  society.  We  understand 
that  and  I  understand  that. 

But  in  reality  when  we  are  talking 
about  raising  funds,  I  really  do  not 
care  where  it  comes  from  when  it 
comes  to  drugs,  because  it  is  my  belief 
that  this  is  the  scourge  of  our  society 
and  I  have  put  in  a  few  years  here 
trying  to  build  law  enforcement, 
trying  to  promote  education  and  treat- 
ment. Some  things  have  happened 
positive  and  some  have  not,  but  I  feel 
a  movement  in  this  country  from  my 
State  that  the  people  want  us  to  win 
the  war.  To  win  the  war,  we  have  to 
fund  the  war,  and  that  is  what  we  are 
doing  here  today. 

I  think  raising  the  taxes  on  a  six- 
pack  of  beer  5  cents,  that  is  tough  I 
guess  if  you  are  a  minimum  wage 
earner  or  slightly  above.  I  realize  that. 
I  think  raising  the  tax  5  cents  on  a  six- 
pack  of  beer  was  explained  to  me  once 
before  if  you  had  two  beers  a  day  it 
would  cost  you  something  like  $11  a 
year.  Maybe  that  means  that  a  few 
people  would  not  be  able  to  drink 
those  beers  and  I  realize  that  is  an  en- 
joyment that  I  do  not  want  to  deprive 


anybody  of,  but  I  do  want  to  deprive 
the  drug  dealers  who  are  bringing 
drugs  into  this  country,  that  are  abso- 
lutely destroying  our  Nation,  that  is 
bringing  the  worst  scourge  that  we 
have  ever  seen  in  my  lifetime  to  our 
Nation. 

So  I  am  prepared  to  support  this 
amendment,  and  I  believe.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  we  need  to  realize  what  is 
an  emergency.  This  bill  has  many 
things  that  are  emergencies  and  some 
maybe  that  are  not.  Certainly  the  vet- 
erans' health  programs  are  an  emer- 
gency. We  know  that. 

We  are  told  that  if  you  add  anything 
to  this  bill  that  is  not  in  the  bill  that  is 
not  actually  in  here  as  written  before 
us  today  that  it  will  be  vetoed.  Well, 
you  know  we  ought  not  to  be  so  intimi- 
dated that  we  do  not  have  the  courage 
to  vote  for  what  is  important  to  this 
country. 

If  the  President  decides  to  veto  the 
bill  for  veterans  and  if  there  was  drug 
money  in  there  to  fight  drugs,  let  him 
answer  to  the  people  of  this  country. 
Let  him  explain  why  we  talk  tough 
about  drugs  but  when  it  comes  down 
to  it,  we  will  not  pay  the  bill  to  fight 
the  war. 

How  do  you  suppose  the  Second 
World  War  and  the  Korean  war  would 
have  come  out  if  Congress  and  the 
President  had  not  been  willing  to  ap- 
propriate the  money  and  go  into  debt 
to  appropriate  the  money  to  fight 
those  war? 

We  know  there  was  no  question  we 
were  going  to  pay  the  price  whatever 
it  took,  in  sacrifice  not  only  of  the 
men  and  women  that  sacrifices  their 
lives,  not  only  the  rations  and  the 
heartache  that  caused  many  people 
and  the  extra  hours  that  people  had 
to  work  at  reduced  and  regulated 
wages,  but  we  also  taxed  ourselves. 

And  here  we  are  talking  about 
taxing  ourselves.  Yes,  we  are  going  to 
raise  the  tax  on  beer  5  cents  on  a  six- 
pack.  The  current  tax  is  16  cents.  So 
that  means  21  cents  when  you  buy  a 
six-pack  of  beer  to  go  to  fight  drugs. 
That  is  where  it  is  going  to  go.  On 
wine,  we  are  going  to  raise  it  5  cents 
on  a  bottle.  It  is  3  cents  now.  It  would 
go  up  to  8  cents.  That  is  heavy  on  a 
bottle  of  wine. 

Can  people  who  drink  a  bottle  of 
wine  not  afford  5  cents  on  a  bottle  to 
fight  drugs?  I  think  it  is  clear  that  we 
can. 

On  cigarettes,  2  cents  on  a  pack  of 
cigarettes.  It  is  already  16  cents.  That 
would  be  18  cents  when  you  smoke  a 
pack  of  cigarettes. 

I  do  not  smoke,  but  I  used  to.  Quite 
frankly,  when  I  did,  I  would  pay  what- 
ever it  cost.  I  was  one  of  those  smokers 
that  liked  it,  enjoyed  it,  though  it  was 
really  good  for  me  from  the  stand- 
point of  what  I  wanted  to  do  socially.  I 
would  pay  the  price  whether  I  was  in 
school  or  practicing  law.  I  felt  it  was 
something  that  I  wanted  to  do  and  I 


had  the  right  to  do  it  and  I  would  pay 
the  price. 

People  who  are  going  to  smoke.  I 
contend,  are  going  to  pay  another  2 
cents  a  pack  or,  for  that  matter, 
people  who  drink  are  going  to  pay  an- 
other 5  cents  a  six-pack. 

So,  Mr.  President,  we  are  looking 
here  at  an  emergency.  We  are  looking 
here  at  a  vehicle  of  funding  that  emer- 
gency. The  Senator  from  Delaware 
has  offered  a  realistic,  practical  ap- 
proach to  doing  just  that. 

I  am  not  saying  it  is  easy.  I  am  not 
saying  that  this  is  the  only  way  to  do 
it,  because  there  are  other  ways  we 
could  fimd  this  bill. 

Yesterday  I  offered  an  amendment 
to  take  $228  milion  out  of  the  defense 
money  that  has  not  been  spent,  obli- 
gated, or  even  offered  to  reprogram. 
Well,  I  got  beat  badly  on  the  basis 
that,  "Well,  we  cannot  touch  this 
money.  Even  if  defense  hasn't  done 
anything  about  it,  we  have  got  to  wait 
and  encourage  them  to  do  it."  And  I 
got  beat  badly  because  we  carmot  add 
anything  to  this  bill  because  it  will  be 
vetoed.  And,  if  we  do  that,  what  is 
going  to  happen?  My  God.  the  country 
is  going  to  come  to  a  screeching  halt. 
The  veterans'  hospitals  are  going  to 
close,  and  we  are  all  going  to  be  held 
responsible  for  that. 

Well,  you  know,  it  does  not  take  any 
civics  teacher  to  understand  what  our 
obligation  is  here.  Our  obligation  is  to 
do  what  we  believe  is  in  the  best  inter- 
est of  the  people.  And  if  we  believe  the 
best  interest  of  the  people  is  to  launch 
a  war  on  drugs,  then  it  ought  to  be  in 
the  best  interest  of  the  people  to  pay 
for  it  and  to  do  it  now  as  an  emergen- 
cy. 

So  I  hope.  Mr.  President,  that  the 
Senate,  when  we  vote  on  this  amend- 
ment—I believe  it  is  a  waiver  before 
us— will  cast  a  vote  in  favor  of  a  war 
on  drugs,  a  real  war  on  drugs.  Senator 
BiDEN's  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
any  other  Senator  seek  recognition? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
always  inspired  when  I  hear  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Delaware  speak. 
He  is  one  of  the  more  eloquent  speak- 
er in  the  body.  He  has  the  ability  to 
speak  with  the  rising  inflection  of  his 
voice  and  we  get  out  on  the  edge  of 
our  chairs  and  listen  to  an  emotional 
issue  in  which  he  is  correct. 

And  I  do  not  argue  with  the  need  for 
more  funding  to  fight  the  drug  prob- 
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lem.  But  what  I  argue  with  is  that  he 
says  this  is  an  American  problem.  It  is 
America's  problem.  And  if  it  is  the 
kind  of  problem  he  says  it  is— and  I 
would  agree  with  him  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Florida  and  the 
Senator  from  Arizona,  then  we  find 
that  he  is  putting  the  heavy  weight  of 
this  war  on  the  backs  of  a  few. 

As  he  said  earlier,  I  do  not  like  this 
amendment.  I  do  not  like  how  he  is 
taxing  people  because  it  is  on  the 
backs  of  the  people  I  represent. 

Now,  if  it  is  an  American  problem, 
why  be  so  narrow  in  those  who  carry 
the  load  to  fund  the  war  on  drugs?  Mr. 
President,  I  read— and  I  am  sure  that 
they  will  say  that  it  is  all  wrong,  it  just 
comes  from  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget— but,  I  read  one  para- 
graph from  a  letter  by  the  Director  of 
OMB,  Richard  Darman: 

As  you  know.  Congress  enacted  the  FY  '89 
drug  supplemental  Just  7  months  ago.  The 
supplemental  provided  (1  billion  of  addi- 
tional funding.  Total  antidrug  funding  in- 
creased from  $3.8  billion  In  fiscal  '88  to  $5.3 
billion  in  fiscal  '89,  an  Increase  of  39  per- 
cent. Much  of  that  newly  provided  '89  drug 
funding  remains  unobligated. 

Now  we  are  attempting  to  spend 
almost  $500  million  more  in  the  next 
few  months  and  this  amendment  does 
not  start  the  tax  until  September  1. 
The  amendment  is  going  to  spend  all 
of  that,  but  the  last  30  days  of  this 
fiscal  year  is  all  that  is  going  to  be 
taxed.  Something  about  this  particu- 
lar amendment  bothers  me,  other 
than  the  narrow  weight  of  the  cost. 

Mr.  President,  the  fact  of  the  matter 
is,  if  OMB  is  correct,  we  are  not  spend- 
ing the  money  we  now  have.  It  re- 
mains unobligated.  Yet  we  are  going  to 
put,  if  I  read  the  amendment  correct- 
ly, over  $400  million  more  into  these 
programs  in  a  few  short  months  and 
the  tax  will  only  be  applied  for  30  days 
to  pay  for  it  in  this  fiscal  year.  As  we 
say  down  in  west  Kentucky.  "Some- 
thing about  those  figures  ain't  right." 

And  so,  Mr.  President,  as  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  reported, 
in  the  report  on  every  Senator's  desk, 
the  funding  we  agreed  to  last  year  for 
fiscal  year  1989  drug  funding  is  still  in 
the  pipeline  and  it  is  still  unobligated. 
And  yet.  we  say  that  we  want  to  throw 
more  money  at  this  problem  on  the 
backs  of  a  few. 

I  have  105,000  small  farmers  in  my 
State.  They  work  very  hard,  and  some 
of  them  have  to  go  to  town  to  get  an- 
other little  Job  to  stay  on  the  farm. 
We  developed  in  1985  a  piece  of  legis- 
lation that  said  the  tobacco  farmer 
would  no  longer  cost  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment any  money.  And  it  occurred. 
The  no  net  cost  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment was  the  title,  or  the  connota- 
tion, put  on  that  piece  of  legislation. 

So  the  fanners  are  paying  out  of 
their  pocket,  out  of  their  labor,  the 
cost  of  the  marketplace.  And  if  they 
have  a  surplus,  it  has  to  be  put  in  the 


pool  and  they  borrow  the  money  and 
pay  the  interest  on  it. 

So  now  we  are  going  to  have  a  war 
on  drugs  on  the  backs  of  a  very  few 
p>eople.  If  this  is  an  American  prob- 
lem—and I  say  it  is— then  I  think  the 
Senators  who  are  supporting  this  leg- 
islation ought  to  make  it  an  American 
amendment  rather  than  an  amend- 
ment on  a  small  group  of  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  argue  with 
the  problem,  but  I  do  want  fair  consid- 
eration of  those  who  have  to  pay  for 
the  war.  We  simply  do  not  need  these 
funds  this  year  and  certainly  not  at 
the  expense  of  a  small  sector  of  our 
economy  and  a  few  Americans  who 
might  enjoy  legal  products. 

We  talk  about  2  cents  more  on  a 
pack  of  cigarettes,  but  that  is  a  nickel, 
because  you  try  to  put  two  pennies  in 
a  vending  machine  and  get  a  pack  of 
cigarettes?  It  is  a  nickel.  So  you  make 
3  cents  on  the  pack  for  the  vendor. 
Try  to  take  it  from  85  cents  a  pack  or 
90  cents  a  pack  or  $1  a  pack  or  $1.50  a 
pack  and  put  2  cents  on  it  and  try  to 
see  it  work  in  a  vending  machine.  It 
just  will  not  do  it.  So  it  is  an  extra 
nickel  instead  of  2  cents.  And  it  dam- 
ages my  constituency  that  much  more. 

I  was  not  sent  up  here  to  do  every- 
thing that  my  constituency  liked.  I 
have  to  make  hard  decisions  every  day 
and  I  do  not  object  to  making  hard  de- 
cisions. But  I  do  object,  Mr.  President, 
to  a  narrow  funding  of  what  we  call 
the  big  war.  When  we  talk  about  war 
with  another  country,  all  Americans 
pay.  Not  just  a  few.  All  Americans  sac- 
rifice, not  just  a  few.  But  not  this 
amendment. 

Then  we  want  to  go  against  the  rules 
of  the  budget  process  to  get  it  done. 
And  the  Senator  has  to  get  a  waiver  to 
doit. 

So.  Mr.  President,  there  will  be 
others  here  who  are  more  familiar 
with  the  budget  process,  the  sections 
and  numbers  of  votes  it  takes  and 
other  things.  Those  motions  will  be 
made,  but  you  notice  that  the  pending 
business  before  the  Senate  is  a  motion 
to  waive  the  Budget  Act.  So  we  begin 
to  waive  the  Budget  Act  until  we  get 
in  the  habit  of  it.  and  the  debt  of  this 
country  increases. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  not  take  it  that  I  am  opposed  to 
trying  to  do  something  about  drugs.  I 
am  opposed  to  the  very  limited 
number  who  will  be  called  upon  to 
fight  this  war. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  President  pro 
tempore.  Senator  Btrd. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  my  good 
friend  and  esteemed  colleague.  Sena- 
tor BiDEN— and  he  is  my  friend  and 
has  been  my  friend  and  he  always  will 
t>e  my  friend  and  I  will  be  his— he 
damned  me  with  faint  praise  when  he 
started   out   with   his   very   eloquent 


speech.  And  he  is  one  of  the  great 
speakers  in  this  forum. 

"I  am  no  orator,  as  Brutus  is."  I  do 
not  have  the  power  "to  stop  men's 
blood."  I  just  speak  right  on. 

But  he  has  damned  me  with  faint 
praise  and  I  hesitate  to  stand  here  and 
attempt  to  respond  to  that  kind  of 
praise.  He  was  rather  brief,  but  he  was 
to  the  point  that  I  was  "skillful"  but 
that  I  had  my  "facts  wrong"  in  this  in- 
stance. 

Mr.  President.  Mr.  Biden,  in  all  of 
his  speech,  and  I  did  listen  very  care- 
fully to  it.  what  he  did  was  to  set  up  a 
strawman  in  that  speech  and  then  he 
proceeded  methodically,  systematical- 
ly, very  carefully  and  effectively  to 
knock  that  strawman  down. 

What  was  the  strawman?  The  straw- 
man  was  that  this,  the  drug  problem, 
is  an  urgent  problem.  And  he  detdt 
with  that  matter  in  such  a  way,  very 
carefully  and  very  cleverly— so  I  can 
say  about  my  good  friend  that  he,  too, 
is  skillful— he  dealt  with  it  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  it  appear  that  those  of 
us  who  oppose  this  amendment  do  not 
believe  that  the  drug  problem  is  an 
urgent  problem.  I  wondered,  is  he 
really  talking  about  me?  That  was  the 
strawman. 

If  I  had  come  in  here  and  said  that 
the  drug  problem  is  not  an  urgent  one, 
that  the  drug  problem  is  not  an  emer- 
gency, then  he  would  have  skillfully 
shorn  me  of  my  trappings  and  reduced 
me  to  an  almost  zero.  But  I  never  said 
that. 

I  never  said  it  was  not  an  urgent 
problem.  I  have  not  said  it  was  not  an 
emergency.  It  is.  But  I  have  said  that 
we  are  dealing  with  that  emergency, 
that  we  appropriated  in  the  regular 
appropriations  for  1989.  $4.3  billion. 
That  is  $4.30  for  every  minute  since 
Jesus  Christ  was  bom. 

I  said  that  we  also  enacted  the  sup- 
plemental 7  months  ago  in  which  we 
appropriated  another  billion  dollars, 
another  dollar  for  every  minute  since 
Jesus  Christ  was  bom.  And  I  said  that 
the  President  has  sent  up  in  his 
budget,  he  is  making  a  request  for 
fiscal  year  1990  for  $6  billion  more— in 
other  words.  $6  more  for  every  minute 
since  Jesus  Christ  was  bom. 

So  we  have  already  appropriated 
much  money.  But  the  spendout  rate 
has  not  been  such  as  to  deplete  those 
appropriations. 

We  have  letters  here,  which  will  all 
be  placed  In  the  Record,  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  the  Director  of  OMB.  the 
Attorney  General,  which  will  show 
that  there  are  moneys  already  avail- 
able that  have  not  been  obligated. 

Now.  if  those  moneys  were  not  avail- 
able, yes.  I  would  say.  this  is  the  vehi- 
cle and  we  should  not  wait.  But  what  I 
am  saying  is,  yes.  it  is  an  emergency; 
yes,  it  is  an  urgent  problem.  But  ap- 
propriating more  money  in  this  vehi- 
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cle will  not  do  anything  to  help  the 
problem. 

Oh,  we  can  get  out  a  press  release 
and  we  can  talk  about  how  we  dealt 
with  this  urgent  problem,  how  we 
fought  the  battle  of  the  century  and 
got  a  big  appropriation  for  drugs  on 
this  supplemental  bill. 

Somebody  spoke  of  the  hypocrisy  of 
this  Chamber,  and  I  believe  that  was 
my  good  friend,  talked  about  the  hy- 
pocrisy of  this  Chamber. 

What  can  be  more  hypocritical  than 
for  me  to  say  we  need  more  money  for 
a  problem  when  we  already  have 
money,  enough  to  last  us  past  the  be- 
ginning of  the  new  fiscal  year,  and 
with  regular  appropriation  bills 
coming  on  within  the  next  month  or  6 
weeks,  which  will  indeed  be  the  appro- 
priate vehicles  because  they  will  be 
dealing  with  fiscal  year  1990  and  the 
President's  budget  request  for  fiscal 
year  1990.  That  is  the  place  for  the 
Senator's  passion  because  we  will  be 
dealing  with  appropriations  for  the 
next  fiscal  year. 

My  good  friend  spoke  to  the  hidden 
and  unseen  audience  behind  that 
camera  and  those  others  up  there  and 
to  the  audience  in  the  galleries  and  to 
the  people,  on  the  staffs  of  Senators. 
He  asked  if  they  could  vote,  how 
would  they  vote?  Would  one  of  them 
daresay  he  is  not  afraid  to  walk  out  on 
14th  Street  at  midnight  or  from  here 
to  the  car  over  near  the  railroad  sta- 
tion at  10  o'clock  at  night?  Is  there 
anyone  who  Is  not  afraid?  That  was  a 
rhetorical  question,  my  friend  said. 
Let  me  answer  that  question.  Yes,  I 
am  afraid.  Here  is  one  who  is  afraid.  I 
do  not  want  to  be  caught  walking  on 
14th  Street.  I  will  not  be  caught  walk- 
ing from  here  to  any  car  that  is  out 
there  near  the  railroad  station  or 
down  here  on  some  parking  lot  if  I  can 
possibly  avoid  it.  Yes,  I  am  scared,  but 
is  appropriating  money  in  this  bill 
going  to  make  me  unafraid  to  walk  to 
that  car? 

Mr.  President,  the  drug  problem  is  a 
cancer  that  Is  eating  at  the  heart  of 
this  country.  We  are  doing  something 
about  it.  I  will  go  as  far  as  the  next 
one  in  dealing  reasonably,  effectively, 
and  meaningfully  in  attacking  this 
problem.  I  appointed  the  task  force 
last  year.  The  drug  reform  bill  that 
passed  during  the  100th  Congress  is 
one  of  the  stars  in  the  crown  of  the 
100th  Congress.  I  appointed  the 
Democrats  to  that  task  force;  Mr. 
Dole  appointed  the  Republicans  to 
that  task  force.  I  appointed  Senators 
NuKW  and  Moynihan  to  cochair  the 
Democratic  side  of  the  task  force. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Delaware  has  been  a  leader  in  this 
effort.  He  has  worked  hard,  he  has 
worked  effectively,  and  he  speaks  with 

great  knowledge  regarding  the  prob- 
lem, but  he  is  not  alone.  I  was  here  on 

the   ramparts   last   year.   I   convened 

that  task  force.  I  met  with  Senator 


NuNN,  Senator  Rudhan,  Majority 
Leader  Foley,  Speaker  Wright,  and 
others  down  there  as  we  worked  in 
conference  on  that  bill.  I  spent  a  good 
many  hours.  There  were  others  who 
spent  more  hours  than  I  did— Senators 
NuNN,  MoYNiHAM,  RuoMAN,  and 
others.  But  we  all  had  a  hand  in  the 
formulation  of  that  drug  bill,  and  we 
all  take  pride  in  it.  I.  as  much  as  any 
other,  intend  to  do  whatever  I  can  and 
what  needs  to  be  done  within  my 
power  to  do  it  to  see  that  this  war  on 
drugs  is  adequately  funded. 

However,  we  passed  a  supplemental 
last  year,  a  $1  billion  supplemental.  So 
we  have  the  $4.3  billion  and  $1  billion 
making  $5.3  billion  and  other  moneys 
that  were  previously  appropriated.  As 
of  March  31,  only  56  percent  of  the 
moneys  that  had  been  appropriated 
had  been  obligated. 

In  that  drug  bill  last  year,  largely  be- 
cause of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Delaware,  there  was  a  czar  cre- 
ated, a  drug  czar,  and  an  office  of  Na- 
tional Drug  Control  Policy.  That  legis- 
lation mandated  that  office  to  provide 
a  comprehensive  strategy  by  Septem- 
ber 1  of  this  year  to  deal  with  this 
drug  problem.  Now,  we  said,  there  it  is. 
You  give  us  a  plan.  We  want  that  plan 
by  September  1.  That  is  only  3  months 
away.  Now  why  should  we  not  let  this 
creature  that  the  Senate  itself  created 
and  into  which  the  Senate  breathed 
the  breath  of  life,  why  should  we  not 
let  that  creature,  our  own  creature, 
tell  us  what  we  asked  it  to  tell  us? 
Give  us  a  complete  list  of  goals,  objec- 
tives and  priorities  for  supply  reduc- 
tion and  for  demand  reduction;  private 
sector  initiatives  and  cooperative  ef- 
forts between  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  State  and  local  governments 
for  drug  control.  Give  us  3-year  projec- 
tions for  program  and  budget  prior- 
ities and  achievable  projections  for  re- 
ductions of  drug  availability  and 
usage.  Give  us  a  complete  assessment 
of  how  the  budget  proposal  transmit- 
ted under  section  1003(c)  is  intended 
to  implement  the  strategy  and  wheth- 
er the  funding  levels  contained  in  such 
proposal  are  sufficient  to  implement 
such  strategy. 

I  ask  Senators  to  read  the  mandate 
that  we  placed  on  that  office.  "Desig- 
nation of  areas  of  the  United  States  as 
high  intensity  drug  trafficking  areas 
in  accordance  with  subsection  (c)  and 
a  plan  for  improving  the  compatibility 
of  automated  information  and  commu- 
nication systems  to  provide  Federtd 
agencies  with  timely  and  accurate  in- 
formation for  purposes  of  this  sub- 
title." 

Now  here  we  are  on  his  amendment, 
we  are  going  to  leapfrog  over  the  na- 
tional drug  control  office  and  say  we 
are  going  to  pile  money  on  top  of 
money.  We  are  not  going  to  wait  for 
that  office  to  tell  us  what  we  asked  it 
to  tell  us.  We  are  going  to  pile  money 


on  top  of  money  and  then  we  will  hear 
what  you  have  to  say  later. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  getting  the 
cart  before  the  horse.  I  think  it  would 
be  better  to  get  the  strategy,  get  the 
comprehensive  plan  that  we  asked  for 
first  and  then  appropriate  moneys 
where  needed  and  as  needed  and 
where  they  can  be  spent  most  effec- 
tively. That  is  what  we  ought  to  do.  If 
we  appropriate  more  moneys  here,  we 
are  doing  just  the  opposite.  Why  did 
we  ask  that  office  to  come  up  with  a 
strategy  on  September  1? 

My  good  friend  from  Delaware  said 
that  "drugs  are  killing  the  sense  that 
we  can  control  our  own  destiny."  Mr. 
President,  I  will  tell  you  what  is  killing 
the  sense  that  we  can  control  our  own 
destiny.  It  is  these  triple-digit  deficits 
that  we  are  continuing  to  run.  We  now 
owe  $2.8  trillion  in  national  debt— $2.8 
trillion.  Counting  $1  trillion  at  the 
rate  of  $1  per  second,  how  long  would 
it  require  to  coimt  $1  trillion  at  the 
rate  of  $1  per  second?  32,000  years  just 
for  a  trillion.  Multiply  32,000  by  2.8 
and  what  do  you  get?  You  need  almost 
90,000  years  to  count  the  $2.8  trillion 
that  we  owe  on  this  national  debt,  at 
the  rate  of  $1  per  second.  Now  that 
may  not  mean  much  to  those  of  us 
who  have  been  here  year  after  year 
appropriating  moneys. 

Someone  said  that  Everett  Dirksen 
talked  about  a  billion  here,  a  billion 
there,  pretty  soon  it  adds  up  to  a  lot  of 
money.  I  can  find  no  instance  as  yet  in 
which  Everett  Dirksen  actually  said 
that.  But  anyhow,  it  was  a  good 
saying,  and  it  still  is. 

Let  me  say  this,  I  have  five  wonder- 
ful grandchildren,  and  it  is  about  time 
that  we  tore  up  this  national  credit 
card  that  we  have  been  using  to  buy 
that  which  we  wiU  not  ever  be  able  to 
pay  for  in  our  own  lifetime.  We  are 
going  to  leave  that  bill,  with  interest, 
to  my  daughters  and  my  five  wonder- 
ful grandchildren,  and  to  yours.  They 
are  going  to  pay  the  bills  after  we  are 
all  gone. 

My  good  friend  talked  about  killing 
the  sense  that  we  can  control  our  own 
destiny.  We  have  already  numbed  that 
sense  by  virtue  of  the  spending  binge 
that  we  have  been  on  in  this  country. 
We  have  numbed  that  sense.  We  can 
hardly  control  our  own  destiny  now. 

That  is  why  our  highways  and  our 
bridges  are  lacking.  That  is  why  we  are 
cheating  our  young  people  in  many  in- 
stances of  the  kinds  of  laboratories 
and  libraries  and  facilities  that  they 
ought  to  have  in  which  to  study.  That 
is  way  we  cannot  develop  the  commu- 
nity facilities  that  we  need  in  rural 
States  like  my  own.  We  are  already  up 
to  the  red  ink  over  our  heads. 

There  are  urgent  problems.  The 
drug  problem  is  one.  The  deficit  prob- 
lem is  another  one.  How  do  we  put  the 
limited  funds  together  that  we  have 
and  meet  the  overwhelming  Federal 
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demands?  That  is  what  we  have  to 
think  about. 

To  some  who  are  greatly  exercised, 
as  I  am  exercised,  about  this  drug 
problem— I  worry  about  it.  We  all 
worry  about  it— I  wonder  how  many 
voted  against  the  death  penalty.  I  be- 
lieve my  good  friend  Mr.  Biden  said, 
"Put  your  money  where  your  mouth 
is."  How  many  of  us  put  our  vote 
where  our  mouth  is  when  it  came  to 
voting  for  the  death  penalty?  I  do  not 
think  we  went  far  enough  in  the  legis- 
lation we  passed. 

Yes.  I  consider  the  problem  urgent. 
Yes,  I  consider  the  problem  to  be  an 
emergency.  But  I  say  that  the  straw- 
man  is  not  to  be  applied  here.  Nobody 
is  argxiing  that  the  drug  problem  is  not 
urgent.  Nobody  argues  that  it  is  not  an 
emergency.  The  point  is  that  moneys 
do  not  need  to  be  added  to  this  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill.  We  have 
regular  appropriations  bills  coming 
along  that  will  deal  with  fiscal  year 
1990  within  the  next  month  or  60 
days. 

So  the  Senator  from  Delaware  made 
a  beautiful  speech.  It  was  great  rheto- 
ric and  real  passion,  real  passion.  But 
he  left  out  one  very  important  fact.  He 
said  the  drug  problem  is  urgent.  And 
of  course  it  is.  He  said  this  bill  is  for 
emergencies.  He  is  correct.  But  he  ob- 
scured one  important  fact.  That  is 
that  this  bill  is  for  programs  that  are 
broke— broke.  That  is  the  difference, 
and  that  is  not  a  strawman.  That  is 
what  we  are  trying  to  deal  with  in  this 
bill,  programs  that  are  broke. 

That  is  why  this  is  a  dire  emergency 
appropriations  bill.  The  drug  pro- 
grams are  not  broke.  Sure,  we  can 
throw  them  more  money.  We  threw 
money  at  national  defense  for  years, 
and  I  was  right  in  the  front  seat. 
Again,  I  aii)  saying  I  do  not  take  a 
back  seat  to  an-body  when  it  comes  to 
our  defense  I  voted  for  everything 
coming  and  going.  Trident  submarine. 
Trident  missile,  SDI,  MX,  Midgetman 
missile.  You  name  it,  I  voted  for  it. 

What  did  we  do?  We  threw  money  at 
the  problem.  What  we  did,  we  began 
to  kill  a  sense  of  concern  in  that  great 
electorate  out  there  in  the  hills  and 
valleys  of  this  country  when  they  read 
about  the  $600  toilet  seats  and  the  $40 
light  bulbs  and  the  coffee  pots.  And 
they  grew  tired  of  seeing  their  money 
thrown  at  a  problem  when  that  money 
was  not  being  efficiently  utilized. 

That  is  what  is  going  to  happen  on 
this  drug  issue.  We  just  keep  throwing 
money— money— money— at  the  prob- 
lem. Great  rhetoric,  great  rhetoric— 
ah,  we  can  appeal  to  the  galleries.  Yes, 
we  can  appeal  to  the  people  out  there 
behind  that  magic  eye.  How  would  you 
vote?  Those  people  out  there  are  going 
to  demand  an  accounting  from  their 
stewards  here  one  day,  and  I  shudder 
to  think  what  our  grandchildren  will 
say  about  us. 


Mr.  President,  we  entered  into  an 
agreement  in  1987,  a  bipartisan  agree- 
ment on  the  budget.  This  President  is 
trying  to  keep  that  agreement,  and  we 
ought  to  try  to  keep  it.  That  is  what 
we  are  trying  to  do  in  this  supplemen- 
tal bill.  Add  this  amendment  and  we 
will  break  the  word  of  our  own  leader- 
ship and  those  who  negotiated  that 
budget  agreement. 

There  will  come  a  time  when  we  can 
all  stand  up  and  have  our  chance  to 
vote  for  taxes.  We  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  do  that.  All  this  tough  talk  I 
have  been  hearing  that  the  President 
says  read  his  lips,  he  will  get  to  keep 
his  campaign  promise  this  year  but 
next  year  he  is  going  to  have  to  bite 
some  bullets  because  he  will  have  to 
support  some  tax  increases. 

Well,  we  will  have  our  opportunity, 
too.  We  will  all  have  the  opportunity, 
but  why  should  not  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, which  has  jurisdiction  over  the 
tax  legislation,  have  an  opportunity 
first  to  call  in  witnesses,  take  evidence, 
and  develop  an  appropriate  tax  bill, 
and  decide  what  taxes  shall  be  in  the 
bill? 

No.  We  are  going  to  start  a  tax-rais- 
ing bill  here  that  flies  in  the  face  of 
article  I  of  the  Constitution,  and  say 
we  are  going  to  raise  taxes  here  and 
now.  I  am  amazed.  Who  in  this  Senate 
thinks  for  one  moment  that  that 
House  over  there  is  going  to  sit  still 
for  a  bill  originating  in  this  Senate 
when,  under  the  Constitution,  it  says 
revenue  raising  measures  shall  origi- 
nate in  that  body  across  the  way? 
They  would  slap  this  down  so  fast  it 
would  make  your  head  swim.  Then  we 
would  have  to  do  our  work  all  over 
again. 

Finally,  that  brings  me  to  this  point: 
This  amendment  runs  afoul  of  the 
Budget  Act.  It  would  violate  section 
302(f)  by  adding  appropriations  to  sub- 
committees that  have  exhausted  their 
fiscal  year  1989  302(b)  allocations,  and 
it  violates  section  311(a)  by  adding 
over  $400  million  to  fiscal  year  1989 
outlays  when  fiscal  year  1989  outlays 
allowed  under  the  budget  resolution 
have  been  exhausted.  So  we  are  going 
to  raise  the  outlays  here.  And  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  is  asking  the 
Senate  to  waive  the  Budget  Act.  If  we 
waive  the  Budget  Act,  then  a  point  of 
order  can  be  made  against  the  bill,  and 
it  will  go  back  on  the  calendar.  If  it 
ever  gets  out  of  conference,  the  Presi- 
dent will  veto  it  if  it  still  carries  that 
amount. 

This  bill  already  exceeds  the  budget 
levels.  That  is  why  I  was  able  to  get 
consent  earlier  to  waive  the  Budget 
Act  on  the  committee  reported  bill  but 
the  administration  has  said,  if  we  do 
not  add  more  baggage  to  it,  this  ad- 
ministration has  indicated  it  will  sign 
the  bill  even  though  it  is  $563  million 
over.  But  the  administration  has  said 
in  no  uncertain  terms  if  it  goes  above 
that  then  they  are  going  to  veto  it. 


Someone  said  something  about  Sen- 
ators being  intimidated  by  vetoes.  I  am 
not  intimidated  exactly.  I  have  run  up 
against  I  guess  the  real  pros  a  few 
times.  I  was  not  intimidated  by 
Lyndon  Johnson,  my  good  friend.  I 
was  not  intimidated  by  Ronald 
Reagan.  My  sad  lot  was  that  I  was  mi- 
nority leader  for  6  years  while  Mr. 
Reagan  was  President.  What  I  said  did 
not  amount  to  anything  because  I  was 
minority  leader.  Yet,  I  was  not  intimi- 
dated. But  it  was  a  different  story  in 
the  100th  Congress. 

So  it  is  not  intimidation,  but  I  like  to 
be  realistic  when  I  can  be.  And  it 
seems  to  me,  to  be  realistic  to  attempt 
to  avoid  a  veto  of  a  bill  when  we 
cannot  override  that  veto.  I  have 
heard  some  say,  well,  it  would  be  good 
idea.  Let  him  veto  it.  That  would  be 
good  politically.  I  say  that  would  not 
be  good  for  those  veterans  who  are  in 
need  of  medical  services,  and  other 
Americans  whose  programs  are  now 
broke. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  want  us 
to  have  to  do  this  job  over.  We  carmot 
override  the  President's  veto.  That  is 
false  thinking. 

I  am  going  to  move  to  table  this 
waiver  but  I  will  not  move  to  table  it 
until  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Delaware  has  an  opportunity  to  re- 
spond. I  see  that  he  is  on  his  feet  and 
wishes  to  respond.  But  I  will  move 
shortly  to  table  his  motion  to  waive 
the  Budget  Act.  I  do  not  want  to  see 
this  bill  go  back  on  the  calendar.  I 
want  to  do  everything  I  can  to  protect 
this  bill,  and  to  protect  the  dire  emer- 
gency items  that  are  in  it. 

If  we  are  going  to  start  initiating  tax 
measures  on  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bills  here,  let  us  do  away  with 
the  Finance  Committee.  Just  do  away 
with  it.  We  do  not  need  it.  We  can  sit 
on  the  floor  and  write  our  own  tax 
measures,  and  do  a  vain  thing  by  send- 
ing them  over  to  the  House  which  will 
just  turn  them  down  flat. 

I  say  to  my  good  friend  that  I  am 
going  to  sit  down  and  turn  him  loose 
again.  And  then  I  am  going  to  move  to 
table  his  motion.  I  hope  I  can  carry  it. 
I  do  not  intend  to  respond  unless  my 
good  friend  sets  up  another  strawman 
and  damns  with  faint  praise  and  all 
those  nice  things. 

So  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BIDEN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Shelby).  The  Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not 
nearly  as  capable  as  damning  with 
faint  praise  as  my  senior  colleague 
from  West  Virginia,  so  I  will  not  at- 
tempt to  praise  any  longer.  I  have  not 
come  to  praise.  I  have  come  to  point 
out  that  if  in  fact  I  set  up  a  strawman, 
as  my  senior  colleague  from  West  Vir- 
ginia suggests,  and  I  will  argue  in  a 
moment  that  I  did  not,  he  has  just 
filled  the  field  with  a  set  of  scarecrows 
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that  exceeds  any  number  required  by 
any  cornfield.  We  have  strawmen  in 
abundance  now.  It  is  going  to  be  hard 
for  people  to  find  their  way  through 
the  thicket. 

But  let  me  try  to  lend  my  little  bit  of 
help,  if  I  can. 

The  Senator,  as  we  all  know,  is  a 
skillful  debater.  He  says  on  the  one 
hand  that  we  do  not  need  any  more 
money,  that  there  is  enough  money  in 
the  bill  now.  So  there  is  enough 
money  in  the  pipeline  now.  So  we  do 
not  need  to  spend  any  more  money. 
Then  he  adds  later,  and  I  note  this 
parenthetically,  that  we  are  throwing 
money  after  money  and  makes  a  com- 
parison to  the  Defense  Department. 
We  spent  last  year  $5  billion  on  the 
drug  problem.  That  is  less  than  the 
cost  of  just  a  couple  fancy  aircraft— $5 
billion.  Speaking  of  strawmen,  in  com- 
parison to  the  defense  binge  that  we 
are  on— $5  billion  when  drug  traffick- 
ers made  themselves  last  year  $115  bil- 
lion. And  we  spent  $5  billion,  and  we 
are  on  an  orgy  of  spending?  Five  bil- 
lion dollars?  I  can  name,  and  I  will  not, 
because  I  do  not  want  to  offend  many 
of  my  colleagues,  a  half  dozen  pet 
projects  that  my  colleagues  have  sup- 
ported that  add  up  to  close  to  that 
amount  of  money,  $5  billion  to  deal 
with  the  drug  problem.  My  colleague 
says  that  because  we  have  not  spent 
this  money  out  yet,  and  in  part  be- 
cause the  administration  has  refused 
to  spend  some  of  it  out,  in  part  be- 
cause it  takes  time  to  spend  it  out,  now 
there  is  a  reason  not  to  spend  what  we 
said  that  we  needed  this  time— not  this 
time,  September  of  last  year.  We  said 
last  year  that  we  needed  to  spend  $2.8 
billion  to  hire  on  FBI  agents,  to  hire 
on  DEA  agents,  U.S.  marshals,  for 
grants  to  States,  who  must  submit  de- 
tailed plans  as  part  of  the  funding 
process. 

It  is  no  surprise  that  we  have  not 
spent  out  all  the  money  that  is  avail- 
able thus  far.  So  we  should  not  be  sur- 
prised. I  wonder  whether  or  not  my 
colleague  is  suggesting  that.  He  is  cer- 
tain that  between  now  and  September 
there  is  going  to  be  no  need  for  any 
more  money  than  would  ordinarily  be 
spent  in  order  to  fund  what  we  said. 

Let  me  move  to  the  next  strawman. 
The  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
praises  my  efforts  on  setting  up  a  Na- 
tional Drug  Director,  and  he  read 
from  the  statute  that  we  all  wrote,  and 
then  he  says,  "Should  we  not  wait 
until  this  fellow  comes  back  with  his 
report  in  September?" 

Well,  that  implies  that  we  should 
just  put  a  screeching  halt  on  all  our 
spending,  anything  we  have  to  do  with 
drug  law  and  law  enforcement,  and 
wait  until  this  fellow  comes  back  with 
his  proposal.  It  also  implies  that  the 
money  we  thought  that  we  needed  to 
spend  on  additional  agents,  on  addi- 
tional education,  on  additional— all  the 
things  we  listed  in  the  drug  bill,  is 


something  that  somehow  we  are  going 
to  jettison,  depending  on  what  this 
Drug  Director  comes  up  with,  this  de 
novo  initiative  that  he  is  going  to 
make. 

So,  on  the  one  hand,  my  colleague 
says,  "Hey,  look,  we  do  not  need  to 
spend  any  more  money,  because  all 
that  we  had  in  the  pipeline  had  not 
been  spent  yet,"  implying  that  by  the 
time  the  fiscal  year  is  over,  there  is 
going  to  be  no  need  for  any  more 
money;  and  by  the  way,  implying  that 
when  you  say  to  an  agency,  we  want 
you  to  add  on  somewhere  around  200 
new  DEA  agents  and  250  new  immigra- 
tion and  naturalization  agents,  and 
more  FBI  agents  and  all  the  rest,  that 
somehow  they  should  not  plan  that 
they  are  going  to  be  able  to  spend 
that,  no  matter  how  long  it  takes  them 
to  get  that  done. 

Anyway,  he  says,  we  have  that,  we 
do  not  need  the  money,  and  by  the 
way,  parenthetically,  even  if  we  did 
need  the  money,  we  are  spending  too 
much  anyway;  we  are  throwing  money 
at  problems,  but  by  the  way,  I  think 
that  drug  bill  was  a  very  important 
thing  that  we  did  last  year,  and  by  the 
way,  we  should  wait,  anyway,  until  the 
Drug  Director  gives  us  a  plan  before 
we  do  anything  anyway. 

Now  I  find  myself  having  on  that 
merry-go-round  bumped  into  at  least 
four  straw  people.  I  mean,  it  is  a  very 
compelling  debating  point.  Hear  what 
it  says:  We  do  not  need  any  more 
money  because  we  have  not  spent  the 
money  that  is  there  anyway,  even 
though  if  we  went  forward  and  did  all 
we  said  we  wanted  to  do  in  the  drug 
bill,  we  would  need  a  lot  more  money, 
but  all  we  did  in  the  drug  bill  is  very 
important;  but  we  should  wait  anyway 
until  the  new  director  comes  out  in 
September  to  tell  us  whether  what  we 
did  needs  to  be  done,  and  by  the  way, 
we  are  spending  too  much  money  on 
drugs  anyway,  because  we  are  throw- 
ing money  after  money. 

And  then,  he  makes  a  very  compel- 
ling argument,  and  he  is  dead  right. 
My  senior  and  distinguished  colleague 
is  dead  right.  The  national  debt  is 
piling  up  in  a  way  that  our  children, 
grandchildren,  and  great-grandchil- 
dren are  going  to  be  burdened  for  gen- 
erations, implying  that  what  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  is  suggesting  is  that 
we  increase  the  debt,  when  in  fact  that 
is  not  what  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware is  suggesting  at  all. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  is  stand- 
ing up  and  saying  I  think  we  should 
spend  more  money,  and  here  is  where 
I  think  we  should  get  more  money.  I 
do  not  think  we  should  add  it  to  the 
national  debt.  Then  he  argues  very 
skillfully  and  compellingly  in  the  al- 
ternative, 'He  is  adding  to  the  debt." 
but,  by  the  way,  "What  he  is  asking  to 
do  is  unconstitutional,  because  it 
raises  the  money  that  would  keep  the 
debt  from  being  increased." 


I  should  have  known  what  I  was  get- 
ting into  here  when  I  decided  to  take 
on  the  master  in  the  Senate,  but  the 
master,  not  like  the  emperor  who  had 
no  clothes,  has  a  lot  of  stravinmen. 

Now,  either  I  am  doing  something 
unconstitutional  by  asking  for  the 
taxes  to  pay  for  the  bill,  or  I  am  seek- 
ing to  raise  the  debt. 

As  they  say,  and  as  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  made  reference  to  in  part  of 
his  statement,  "As  they  say  in  parts  of 
my  city,  I  ain't  doing  both."  " 

Now,  you  can  argue  an  alternative, 
that  in  one  case,  if  it  is  unconstitution- 
al, and  thereby  would  not.  in  fact,  be 
accepted  and  become  law.  then  the 
effect  of  what  I  am  doing,  notwith- 
standing that,  is  not  what  I  intend  to 
do  is  to  raise  the  debt.  But  to  suggest 
that  and  tell  me  and  others,  correctly, 
how  much  money  per  second  and  per 
minute  since  the  year  of  the  birth  of 
our  Lord  we  are  spending,  it  is  useful, 
but  it  is  straw.  It  does  not  relate  to  the 
argument  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
is  making. 

Now,  we  find  ourselves  in  this  catch- 
22  position,  if  we  listen  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia. 
And  that  is  that  since  the  administra- 
tion will  not  support  more  money,  and 
since  to  spend  out  the  requirements 
that  the  law  calls  for  take  time,  and 
we  all  know  that;  therefore,  we  do  not 
need  the  money  that  we  said  we 
wanted  to  spend  in  September  in  order 
to  do  the  things  we  thought  were 
needed;  and  anyway,  even  if  we  did 
want  to  do  the  things  we  needed,  we 
should  not  really  want  to  do  them 
now.  because  this  guy  Biden  came 
along  with  this  idea  of  a  drug  coordi- 
nator; and  the  law  says  the  drug  coor- 
dinator should  come  up  with  a  plan 
180  days  after  he  was  sworn  in.  which 
would  make  it  sometime  in  September, 
so  we  should  wait  until  September 
anyway.  So  what  is  to  worry? 

I  kind  of  reduce  it  to  simple,  and 
maybe  not  graceful,  maybe  not  parlia- 
mentarily— if  there  is  such  a  word- 
precise  terms.  We  said  that  we 
thought  that  we  should  spend  $15  mil- 
lion more  for  FBI  agents;  we  said  we 
needed  $5  million  for  new  marshals; 
we  said  we  needed  $4  million  for  new 
agents  over  in  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment for  the  Alcohol.  Tobacco,  and 
Firearms  agents— they  are  Treasury 
agents.  We  said  we  needed  $44  million 
for  new  prosecutors  and  new  court  re- 
sources, and  we  said  we  needed  to 
spend  $100  million  more  for  new 
prison  construction. 

We  said  we  should  come  up  with  200 
more  DEA  agents,  250  more  agents  for 
the  Immigration  Service.  We  said  we 
were  supposed  to  come  up  with  about 
$125  million  for  local  police  agencies, 
for  which  they  have  to  write  all  these 
requests  and  reports  to  qualify,  and 
that  is  why  all  the  money  has  not 
been  spent  yet. 
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We  said  we  wanted  to  spend  about 
$15  million  more  for  antigang  pro- 
grams. We  said  we  were  going  to  put 
about  $720  million  into  drug  and  alco- 
hol treatment  programs.  We  said  that 
we  wanted  to  do  something  about  the 
production  of  drugs  on  Federal  lands 
and  increase  by  about  $14  million 
more  in  order  to  do  that. 

You  add  all  that  up  and  you  add  up 
what  is  available  for  the  executive 
branch  to  spend.  It  comes  up  shy 
about  $1.8  million  roughly. 

Maybe  for  the  sake  of  debate,  maybe 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  is 
right  and  it  could  not  all  be  spent  as 
fast  as  we  had  hoped  it  would  be  spent 
when  we  in  fact  passed  the  bill.  He 
may  be  right. 

But  it  seems  to  me  it  begs  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  or  not  we  should 
spend  the  money  anyway,  whether  or 
not  we  really  need  to  do  all  these 
things. 

Although  I  understand  the  Senator's 
position  on  the  supplemental,  I  fail  to 
understand  why  it  is  so  sacrosanct, 
and  maybe  if  I  read  between  the 
lines— and  I  may  be  mistaken  here, 
and  I  am  sure  the  Senator  will  correct 
me  if  I  am  wrong— that  if  this  is  not 
the  vehicle  upon  which  he  will  support 
fimding  what  is  needed  to  fund  the 
biU  we  passed,  whether  or  not  it  has 
all  been  spent  to  date  that  is  available 
to  date,  maybe  there  will  be  another 
vehicle  in  which  he  will  move  as  the 
powerful  chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  to  come  to  this  floor 
to  help  find  that  money. 

I  have  no  doubt  about  the  Senator's 
commitment  to  the  issue.  And  I  have 
no  doubt  about  his  tenacity  where 
there  is  something  that  happens  on 
his  watch  like  this  bill.  I  have  no 
doubt  about  either. 

But  I  also  have  no  doubt  that  if  the 
money  is  not  needed  on  June  1  or  Jime 
12  or  August  15  or  September  9,  the 
money  is  needed,  and  we  should  step 
up  to  the  ball  and  we  should  appropri- 
ate the  money  now. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  KOHL.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
in  the  budget  process  and  respect  com- 
mittee Jurisdictions.  I  have  the  utmost 
respect  for  the  members  of  the  Pi- 
nance  and  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees. Their  distinguished  chairmen  do 
yeoman's  labor  in  trying  to  meet  the 
Nation's  needs  without  draining  our 
checkbook. 

But  drugs  trump  the  budget  process. 
The  drug  problem  is  the  most  serious 
problem  we  face.  The  American  people 
have  recognized  this  time  and  again  in 
public  opinion  polls,  and  they  are 
right.  Drugs  ruin  lives,  destroy  fami- 
lies, and  tear  apart  our  neighborhoods. 
In  the  name  of  "escape,"  drugs  impris- 
on us. 

In  my  own  State,  40,000  people  use 
cocaine  regularly,  and  half  of  them 
are  addicted.  Alcohol  and  drug  abuse 
costs  Wisconsin's  economy  $3  billion  a 


year  for  medical  care,  crime,  lost  pro- 
ductivity, and  welfare. 

If  we  are  going  to  have  a  war  on 
drugs,  I  say  it  is  time  we  started  using 
the  real  artillery.  In  other  words,  we 
need  to  arm  our  police  and  our  treat- 
ment centers  with  adequate  funding  to 
end  this  social  cancer. 

In  Wisconsin,  local  enforcement 
agencies  have  asked  the  State  for 
more  than  $5  million  in  assistance. 
But  my  State  government  has  less 
than  $2  million  to  share.  Why?  Be- 
cause of  the  $2  billion  drug  scam— the 
fact  that  we  authorized  $3  billion  in 
the  drug  bill  but  appropriated  less 
than  $1  billion.  We  said.  "Go  spend  $3 
billion,"  but  we  actually  gave  them 
about  $1  billion. 

We  cannot  fool  the  American  people 
any  longer  with  our  fancy  bookkeep- 
ing. Either  we  are  going  to  put  our 
money  where  our  mouth  Is,  or  we  are 
going  to  lose  the  war  on  drugs.  This  is 
the  message  I  have  heard  from  sher- 
iffs and  police  chiefs,  from  Rficine  to 
Eau  Claire,  from  mighty  Milwaukee  to 
little  Pepin  County.  They  are  on  the 
frontlines,  and  they  know  what  they 
need.  Let  us  listen  to  our  police,  and 
let  us  listen  to  the  American  people 
who  tell  us  that  drugs  are  issue  No.  1. 

Make  no  mistake,  it  will  hurt  me  and 
my  State  to  raise  the  tax  on  beer.  The 
breweries  are  a  crucial  part  of  the  Mil- 
waukee and  Lacrosse  economies.  The 
beer  companies  provide  thousands  of 
jobs  in  Wisconsin,  and  they  are  good 
corporate  citizens,  donating  money  to 
hospitals  and  the  arts.  I  do  not  want 
to  do  anything  to  hurt  the  breweries 
back  home.  And  I  do  not  want  to  jeop- 
ardize a  single  job  in  Wisconsin. 

But  again,  drugs  tnmip  all  other 
concerns.  Brewery  workers,  like  the 
rest  of  us,  are  afraid  to  go  into  certain 
neighborhoods  because  of  drug-related 
crime.  And  Federal  taxes  on  beer  and 
wine  have  not  been  raised  since  1951. 
A  1-cent  tax  on  a  can  of  beer  is  not 
going  to  take  away  anyone's  six-pack. 
But  it  will  have  a  powerful  impact  on 
fighting  the  drug  epidemic.  I  am  will- 
ing to  tax  beer  to  save  communities. 

Will  President  Bush  veto  oiur  law  be- 
cause we  want  to  fight  drugs?  I  hope 
not.  I  hope  that  drugs  will  trump  par- 
tisan politics  in  the  White  House. 

Mr.  President,  I  approach  Senator 
BiDEN's  amendment  with  a  mix  of  sad- 
ness and  enthusiasm.  I  am  sad  that  we 
have  to  find  money  in  this  way.  I 
would  rather  wait  for  a  resolution  to 
work  its  way  through  the  normal 
budget  process.  And  I  am  sad  because 
of  the  fact  that  my  State's  breweries 
will  feel  a  pinch.  But  drugs  tnmip  all 
of  these  concerns.  We  cannot  wait  any 
longer  to  put  our  money  where  our 
mouth  is.  I  support  Senator  Biden's 
amendment. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  want  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  make  a  brief  statement  explaining 
why  I  will  vote  to  table  the  pending 


amendment  to  waive  the  Budget  Act 
in  order  to  provide  additional  funding 
for  the  war  on  drugs. 

Mr.  President,  although  I  am  com- 
mitted to  voting  for  sufficient  appro- 
priations to  finance  the  war  on  drugs, 
the  pending  amendment  will  not  help 
fight  this  war  and  will  only  haum 
those  citizens  who  need  assurance  that 
this  dire  emergency  supplemental  ap- 
propriation will  become  law.  Make  no 
mistake,  if  we  waive  the  Budget  Act  on 
this  amendment,  the  President  will 
veto  this  important  legislation.  And  if 
that  happens,  critical  programs  for 
veterans  medical  care  will  not  be  suffi- 
ciently funded.  Funding  for  160  health 
care  transition  grants  for  rural  hospi- 
tals that  are  currently  in  a  crisis  situa- 
tion will  not  be  available. 

In  addition,  vital  funding  for  food 
stamps,  emergency  water  conservation 
programs,  guaranteed  student  loans 
and  essential  air  service  to  small  rural 
communities  will  all  be  jeopardized  if 
this  amendment  is  adopted. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  in  the 
very  near  future— in  fact,  in  the  next 
month  or  6  weeiis— we  will  be  consider- 
ing a  regular  appropriations  bill.  And 
at  that  time,  we  will  surely  have  the 
opportunity  to  vote  to  approve  legisla- 
tion that  will  provide  adequate  fund- 
ing to  fight  illegal  drugs.  However,  the 
legislation  we  are  considering  today  is 
not  the  right  vehicle,  nor  is  it  the 
right  time,  for  this  Chamber  to  be  con- 
sidering this  type  of  amendment. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port the  amendment  offered  by  my 
colleague  Senator  Biden  to  fund  the 
drug  bill  through  an  excise  tax  on 
cigarettes  and  alcohol. 

Last  year  I  worked  for  6  months 
with  a  number  of  my  colleagues  to 
draft  the  omnibus  drug  bill.  I  did  so 
first  as  a  member  of  the  Democratic 
Drug  Task  Force  and  then  as  a 
member  of  the  bipartisan  substance 
abuse  working  group.  That  bill  was 
passed  last  October  and  signed  into 
law  last  November  by  President 
Reagan. 

I  continue  to  be  proud  of  the  work 
that  we  did  on  that  bill.  For  the  first 
time  in  many  years  we  drafted  anti- 
narcotics  legislation  that  actually  em- 
bodied a  strategy— not  just  a  patch- 
work of  band-aid  provisions.  We  set 
out  a  strategy  that  recognized  that 
while  we  must  fight  the  war  on  drugs 
on  all  fronts,  we  must  give  particular 
attention  to  the  demand  side  of  the 
problem.  Without  sacrificing  our  ef- 
forts in  eradication  and  interdiction, 
we  decided  that  we  needed  to  devote 
more  of  our  energy  and  more  of  our 
resources  to  enforcement,  education, 
prevention,  and  treatment.  So,  in  that 
bill  we  abandoned  the  traditional 
supply  side  approach.  We  decided  that 
we  would  not  devote  nearly  70  percent 
of  our  resources  to  trying  to  keep 
drugs  from  coming  into  this  country. 
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We  decided  to  give  equal  emphasis  to 
punishing  those  who  are  dealing  the 
drugs,  equal  emphasis  to  treating 
those  who  are  already  addicted,  and 
equal  emphasis  to  educating  those 
who  have  not  yet,  and  will  hopefully 
never  become  involved  with  drugs. 

We  may  have  developed  a  new  strat- 
egy for  tackling  the  drug  problem  in 
this  country,  but  that  doesn't  count 
for  much  if  we  don't  fund  that  strate- 
gy. If  the  drug  bill  were  fully  appropri- 
ated in  fiscal  year  1989,  it  would  cost 
approximately  $2.8  billion  in  budget 
authority  and  $1.4  billion  in  outlays. 
Last  year  we  appropriated  approxi- 
mately $1.1  billion  to  fund  the  bill: 
That  leaves  us  short  by  nearly  $1.7  bil- 
lion. That  means  we  won't  get  the 
prisons  we  desperately  need.  It  means 
we  won't  get  the  prosecutors  that  we 
need.  It  means  that  States  won't  be 
able  to  fund  new  education  programs. 
And  it  means  that  treatment  centers 
won't  be  able  to  meet  their  expanding 
needs. 

Some  have  argued  that  there  is  al- 
ready plenty  of  money.  Well,  I  can  tell 
you  that  in  my  State,  Massachusetts, 
there  is  not  plenty  of  money  to  fight 
the  war  on  drugs.  Our  prisons  are 
overcrowded.  Go  to  Walpole  if  you 
don't  believe  me.  Our  public  housing 
projects  are  rife  with  drug  trafficking. 
Visit  the  housing  project  in  New  Bed- 
ford if  you  don't  believe  me.  Our  treat- 
ment centers  are  stretched  to  the 
limit.  Take  a  trip  to  the  centers  in 
Boston  or  Cambridge  if  you  don't  be- 
lieve me.  We  have  programs  in  place, 
but  the  cry  from  all  concerned  is  that 
"we  don't  receive  any  support  from 
the  Federal  Government." 

So  the  truth  is  that  we  have  a  great 
strategy.  We  have  great  intentions.  We 
have  great  rhetoric.  But  we  don't  have 
the  courage  to  back  up  that  strategy, 
to  carry  out  those  intentions,  to  make 
that  rhetoric  a  reality. 

The  proposed  excise  tax  would  raise 
the  necessary  money  to  fund  the  drug 
bill.  It  would  do  so  by  raising  the  cur- 
rent 16  cent  tax  on  beer  by  5  cents.  It 
would  raise  the  current  5  cent  tax  on  a 
gallon  of  wine  by  3  cents.  It  would 
raise  the  current  15  cent  tax  on  a  pack 
of  cigarettes  by  2  cents. 

Every  cent  that  we  raise  from  this 
tax  would  go  to  fighting  the  war  on 
drugs. 

I  also  believe  that  the  tax  itself 
would  save  lives.  A  recent  study  done 
by  the  Smoking  Institute  at  Harvard's 
Kennedy  School  of  Government  re- 
vealed that  a  16-cent  increase  on  the 
tax  would  encourage  approximately 
3.5  million  Americans,  including 
800.000  teenagers  and  2  million  young 
adults  aged  20  to  35  to  either  quit  or 
not  to  start  smoking.  Likewise,  Prof. 
Phillip  Cook  of  Duke  University,  in 
testimony  before  the  U.S.  Senate 
Committee  on  Government  Affairs 
last  simuner  concluded  that  "increas- 
ing tax  rates  [on  alcohol]  would  in- 


crease the  alcohol  beverage  price, 
reduce  consumption,  and  reduce  the 
prevalence  of  alcohol  abuse."  So  this  is 
sort  of  like  killing  three  birds  with  one 
stone.  We  can  lessen  alcohol  abuse, 
reduce  cigarette  smoking  related  dis- 
ease, and  begin  an  earnest  campaign 
to  wipe  out  illicit  narcotics  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  President,  3  years  ago  we  voted 
to  fund  the  fight  against  the  war  on 
drugs,  but  the  President  refused  to 
join  us.  Now,  what  we  must  worry 
about  is  a  weak-kneed  Congress— full 
of  bluster  about  the  war  on  drugs— but 
unwilling  to  provide  the  money  neces- 
sary to  address  the  problem. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  let 
us  get  this  show  on  the  road.  This  is  a 
dire  emergency  supplemental  appro- 
priations bill,  and  for  some  agencies  it 
is  a  dire  emergency.  It  is  especially  so 
for  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
which,  according  to  an  announcement 
by  Secretary  Derwinski,  has  begun  re- 
fusing to  serve  any  veteran  who  was 
not  already  been  seen  at  the  VA.  I 
have  had  numerous  concerned  calls 
from  Iowa  veterans  unable  to  under- 
stand the  delay  in  passing  this  legisla- 
tion. I  have  a  commitment  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  to  use 
money  coming  to  him  from  this  sup- 
plemental to  fix  malfunctioning  cardi- 
ac monitoring  equipment  at  the  Iowa 
City  Veterans  Medical  Center.  My  vet- 
erans hospital,  and  my  Iowa  veterans 
in  those  wards,  need  that  money,  and 
they  need  it  now. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port the  idea  of  raising  revenues  to 
fully  fund  the  1988  drug  bill  so  we  can 
really  fight  the  war  on  drugs.  If  we  are 
serious  about  solving  the  drug  abuse 
crisis,  we  must  have  the  courage  to 
spend  the  money  to  do  it.  A  few  pen- 
nies on  each  six-pack  of  beer  or  bottle 
of  wine  or  pack  of  cigarettes  would 
provide  desperately  needed  funds. 

I  will  vote  against  Chairman  Biden's 
amendment,  not  because  I  disagree 
with  the  result,  but  because  I  disagree 
with  the  vehicle.  This  supplemental 
appropriations  bill  is  not  the  right 
place  to  rise  excise  taxes. 

I  have  voted  to  raise  excise  taxes  to 
fund  the  drug  bill  in  the  past,  and  I 
intend  to  work  with  my  colleagues— on 
and  off  the  Judiciary  Committee— to 
accomplish  the  result  of  Chairman 
Biden's  amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  will  be 
very  brief.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  will  just  have  this  brief 
comment. 

The  distinguished  Senator  referred 
to  me  as  the  "master."  Mr.  President,  I 
am  not  the  master.  I  have  never  seen 
myself  as  being  the  master  of  anyone. 
I  have  never  been  accustomed  to  that 
in  my  kind  of  upbringing.  I  have  only 
been  accustomed  to  doing  my  duty  as  I 


see  it.  and  that  is  what  I  am  doing 
now. 

I  do  not  think  any  further  exhorta- 
tions here  will  be  of  any  moment.  I 
will  simply  say  that  my  good  friend 
just  has  not  been  listening  amd.  as  one 
who  is  going  to  be  72  years  old  before 
long,  I  marvel  that  I  still  apparently 
have  better  hearing  than  my  good 
friend  who  is  hardly  past  half  that 
age. 

He  said  that  I  said  that  "we  do  not 
need  to  spend  any  more  money  on 
fighting  drugs."  I  did  not  say  that.  I 
did  not  say  we  should  not  spend  any 
more  money  on  fighting  drugs.  We 
should. 

What  I  did  say  was  that  we  do  not 
need  to  appropriate  any  more  money 
in  this  bill.  We  already  have  money 
that  is  still  unspent. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  move  to  table 
the  motion  to  waive  the  Budget  Act 
reminding  Senators  that  the  Senator's 
amendment  is  unconstitutional  from 
the  point  that  it  seeks  to  raise  revenue 
in  a  body  which  under  the  Constitu- 
tion does  not  originate  revenue  meas- 
ures and  also  that  it  violates  section 
302(f)  and  311(a)  of  the  Budget  Act. 

I  hope  that  Senators  will  support  my 
motion  to  table,  and  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yejis  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  to 
lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to  waive 
the  Budget  Act  in  the  consideration  of 
amendment  No.  123  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Delaware. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye] 
and  the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Sarbanes]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  HarkinI  is  absent  be- 
cause of  attending  a  funeral. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Arm- 
strong], the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Dole],  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr.  Jeffords],  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Lugar],  and  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Murkow- 
sKi]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Sybims]  is  absent  due 
to  a  death  in  the  family. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  71, 
nays  20,  as  follows: 
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YEAS-71 

Adams 

Ford 

Metzenbaum 

Baucus 

Fowler 

Mikulski 

Bentsen 

Gore 

Mitchell 

Bond 

Gorton 

Nickles 

Boren 

Gramm 

Nunn 

Breaux 

Orassley 

Packwood 

Bryan 

Hatfield 

Pressler 

Bumpers 

Heflin 

Pryor 

Burdick 

Heinz 

Reid 

Bums 

Helms 

Riegle 

Byrd 

Hollings 

Robb 

Chafee 

Humphrey 

Rockefeller 

Coats 

Johnston 

Roth 

Cochran 

Kassebaum 

Rudman 

Cohen 

Kasten 

Sanford 

Conrad 

Kerrey 

Sasser 

Cranston 

Leahy 

Shelby 

Danforth 

Lieberman 

Simpson 

Daschle 

Lott 

Stevens 

Dixon 

Mack 

Thurmond 

Dodd 

Malsunaga 

Wallop 

Domenici 

McCain 

Warner 

Durenberger 

McClure 

Wirlh 

Exon 

McConnell 
NAYS- 20 

Blden 

Glenn 

Levin 

Bingaman 

Graham 

Moynihan 

Boschwitz 

Hatch 

Pell 

Bradley 

Kennedy 

Simon 

D'Amato 

Kerry 

Specter 

DeConcmi 

Kohl 

Wilson 

Gam 

Lautenberg 

NOT  VOTING 

-9 

AiTostrong 

Inouye 

Murkowski 

Dole 

JeI(ord.s 

Sarbanes 

Harkin 

Lugar 

Symms 

UMI 


So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
was  agree  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  motion  to  table  the 
motion  to  waive  was  agreed  to  but  the 
amendment  is  still  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  will  make  a  point  of 
order  against  the  amendment  because 
the  motion  to  waive  failed.  I  make  a 
point  of  order  under  sections  302(f) 
and  311(a),  against  the  pending 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  violates  both  of  the  sec- 
tions of  the  Budget  Act.  The  amend- 
ment falls. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
indicated  earlier,  it  is  my  intention 
that  we  would  continue  this  evening 
until  we  complete  two  or  at  the  most 
three  more  amendments.  We  have  now 
completed  one,  which  took  much 
longer  than  anticipated. 

It  is  my  hope  and  I  am  sure  my  col- 
leagues share  it,  that  the  next  one  or 


two  will  not  take  as  long.  I  would  like 
to  inquire  of  the  distinguished  manag- 
er of  the  bill  whether  there  is  an 
amendment  ready  to  go  at  this  time? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  majority  leader.  The  other  amend- 
ment took  a  long  time.  I  felt,  out  of  re- 
spect for  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Delaware,  who  is  chairman  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  and  who  has 
been  a  leader  in  this  fight  for  a  long, 
long  time,  that  I  should  not  rush  to 
move  to  table.  But  I  have  no  intention 
of  taking  that  long  on  other  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  understand  it,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Wilson],  will  move  to  recommit 
this  bill  with  instructions.  If  he  still 
intends  to  do  that,  that  will  require  a 
rollcall  vote. 

I  understand  that  the  amendment 
on  Angola  is  being  worked  on  and  that 
there  is  an  inclination  on  the  part  of 
those  who  are  principals  not  to  ask  for 
a  rollcall  vote. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  majority  leader  has 
the  floor.  If  I  may  yield? 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
yield. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman. 

Mr.  President,  we  have,  from  what  I 
understand,  worked  out  this  Angola 
amendment  with  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  and  a  number  of 
others— the  Senator  from  Vermont. 
We  are  prepared  to  do  it  without  a 
rollcall  vote.  We  can  do  it  now  or 
whenever  the  majority  leader  and  the 
distinguished  chairman  want  to  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD.  If  the  majority  leader 
will  continue  to  yield? 

Mr.  SIMON.  If  my  colleague  would 
yield,  before  I  would  agree  not  to  have 
a  rollcall  vote  on  that  I  would  want  to 
see  that  amendment.  The  copy  I  have 
seen— I  have  not  had  a  chance  to  dis- 
cuss it  with  Senator  DeConcini.  but  I 
would  have  to  oppose  that. 

I  would  urge,  whatever  final  draft 
you  have,  that  you  check  also  with  the 
administration.  I  think  that  would 
help  clarify  things. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  wonder 
if  we  could  not  agree  to  have  the  vote 
on  the  motion  to  recommit  and  have  a 
time  limit  on  it.  I  can  speak  3  minutes 
on  it— that  would  be  all  I  need— and 
have  that  vote  while  the  Senators  who 
are  the  principals  on  the  Angola 
amendment  see  if  they  can  work  that 
out  and  see  if  we  might  avoid  a  rollcall 
vote. 

If  there  is  another  amendment  that 
a  Senator  feels  absolutely  compelled 
to  ask  for  a  rollcall  on,  do  it  tonight 
and  let  us  leave  all  other  amendments 
until  tomorrow  and  not  have  any  roll- 
call votes  on  those  amendments. 


I  will  stay  here.  We  will  work  on 
them  and  perhaps  we  can  accept  some 
of  them,  and  those  we  cannot,  let  us 
have  a  voice  vote  on  them  tomorrow 
and  not  have  a  rollcall  vote  on  final 
passage  of  this  bill.  We  see  how  the 
roUcalls  are  being  cast.  There  is  no 
doubt  as  to  how  the  bill  is  going  to  go. 
I  think  there  should  be  no  doubt  as  to 
how  further  drug  amendments  are 
going  to  be  dealt  with  here.  I  hope  we 
will  stop  putting  Senators  through  the 
mill. 

So  how  about  that?  How  about  that? 
We  have  a  rollcall  vote  on  the  motion 
to  recommit,  have  a  rollcall  vote, 
hopefully  not,  on  the  Angola  amend- 
ment tonight.  Now  is  there  another 
amendment  that  we  just  have  to  have 
a  rollcall  vote  on?  Otherwise.  I  will  be 
here  to  work  out  the  amendment,  we 
will  voice  vote  on  it  tomorrow  and 
voice  vote  passage  of  the  bill  and  get 
to  conference  and  the  rest  of  you  folks 
can  go  home. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT— WILSON 
MOTION  TO  RECOMMIT 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Since  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  now  in  effect 
precludes  by  its  terms  the  motion  to 
recommit,  the  result  of  an  inadvertent 
error  in  the  manner  in  which  the  list 
of  amendments  was  typed,  and  since 
the  distinguished  manager  and  rank- 
ing member  with  whom  I  have  dis- 
cussed this  matter  agree  that  Senator 
Wilson  had  intended  his  proposal  to 
be  in  the  form  of  a  motion  to  recom- 
mit, I  now  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  consent  agreement  with  respect  to 
this  bill  be  modified  to  permit  a 
Wilson  motion  to  recommit  the  bill  in 
lieu  of  the  previously  identified 
Wilson  drug  funding  amendment.  The 
subject  of  the  recommital  motion  will 
also  deal  with  drug  funding  and  all 
other  provisions  of  the  agreement 
would  remain  in  effect. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  motion  be  subject  to  relevant 
first-  or  second-degree  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

The  JOHNSTON.  Is  there  a  time 
agreement  on  that? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  would  like  to  get 
this  aspect  of  it  and  then  get  a  time 
agreement.  This  merely  permits  him 
to  offer  the  motion  to  recommit  which 
he  could  not  do  under  the  existing 
unanimous-consent  agreement.  That 
was  the  result  of  an  inadvertent  error 
in  the  typing  of  the  document  that 
was  handed  to  me.  I  believe  in  fairness 
to  the  Senator  from  California,  since 
all  concerned  now  agree  that  it  was  an 
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inadvertent  error,  that  he  ought  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  make  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  further  yield,  not  to 
make  any  difficulty  for  the  majority 
leader,  but  I  just  wonder  if  a  coupling 
of  the  two  motions,  that  is  to  relax  the 
rule  and  to  ask  for  a  short-time  agree- 
ment, might  make  it  a  nice  package 
deal? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  If  the  Senator  ob- 
jects, we  will  be  forced  to  do  that. 

Mr.  President,  I  renew  my  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
now  inquire  of  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia whether  he  would  be  willing  to 
agree  to  a  time  limit  on  his  motion  to 
recommit? 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
respond  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  by  saying  that  I  would  be  will- 
ing to.  I  do  not  anticipate  that  my  own 
remarks  would  exceed  10  minutes.  Per- 
haps not  even  that. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President, 
therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  time  for  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit by  Senator  Wilson  be  20  minutes 
equally  divided  under  the  control  of 
Senators  Byrd  and  Wilson. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
now  yield  the  floor  with  the  sugges- 
tion we  proceed  with  this  matter.  Sen- 
ators, therefore,  should  be  aware  that 
a  roUcall  vote  will  occur  in  about  20 
minutes  or  less  if  the  time  is  yielded 
back,  and  I  will  then  have  an  an- 
nouncement as  to  whether  we  are 
going  to  proceed  beyond  that.  I  thank 
my  colleagues. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California. 

MOTION  TO  RECOMMIT 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr  President,  first  I 
thank  the  majority  leader,  the  manag- 
ers, and  my  coUegues.  Mr.  President, 
the  brevity  of  this  presentation  is  not 
commensurate  with  the  seriousness  of 
the  subject  that  we  are  addressing,  but 
much  has  been  said  already  earlier  in 
the  debate  on  the  D'Amato  amend- 
ment and  on  the  just  recently  conclud- 
ed Biden  amendment.  What  we  have 
seen  today  already,  Mr.  President,  is 
the  effort,  notably  on  the  part  of 
those  Members  of  the  Senate's  Drug 
Caucus,  to  increase  funding  so  that  we 
can  keep  faith  with  the  obligations 
which  we  set  ourselves  under  the  1988 
Omnibus  Drug  Act. 

We  have  been  told  that  we  should  be 
reassured  that  because  there  is  so 
little  time  left  in  this  fiscal  year  and  so 
much  money  remains  unobligated, 
there  really  is  no  problem.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  misses  the  point.  The  obli- 
gation that  we  undertook  in  enacting 
the  1988  omnibus  drug  bill  was  to 
move  as  aggressively  as  possible  on  all 


fronts  to  deal  with  what  everyone  on 
this  floor  knows  to  be  by  far  the  most 
serious  threat  to  our  national  welfare, 
one  far  more  serious  even  than  any 
posed  by  a  foreign  enemy.  So  I  am  not 
going  to  belabor  that  point. 

We  all  know  all  too  well  from  our 
own  experience  and  from  the  count- 
less speeches  heard  on  this  floor  the 
seriousness  of  that  threat.  And  yet  we 
have  not  treated  that  threat  with  the 
seriousness  that  it  deserves.  Yes,  we 
produced  an  excellent  piece  of  legisla- 
tion, but  didn't  fund  it  adequately:  we 
wrote  a  bum  check.  We  created  $2.8 
billion  worth  of  authorization  and  we 
appropriated  only  $1  billion. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
D'Amato]  joins  me  as  a  cosponsor  of 
this  motion.  Earlier  today  Senator 
D'Amato  sought  not  to  increase  the 
deficit  really  but  rather  to  compel 
House-Senate  conferees  to  adjust  the 
other  spending  in  this  supplemental 
appropriation  to  enable  us  to  honor 
our  obligation  to  those  whom  we 
promised  we  would  help  to  win  a  war 
against  drugs.  It  is  an  obligation  we 
undertook  to  those  in  classrooms,  to 
those  courageous  street  cops  whose 
lives  are  made  needlessly  difficult  and 
dangerous  by  the  magnitude  of  the 
drug  threat,  and  to  the  young  citizens 
they  are  sworn  to  protect. 

But  Senator  D'Amato's  effort  went 
unheeded.  His  amendment  was  defeat- 
ed. 

Thereafter,  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware, the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Drug  Caucus,  Mr.  Biden,  offered  es- 
sentially the  same  amendment  that 
was  offered  last  year  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Rudman]. 
It  called  for  an  increase  in  excise 
taxes,  the  so-called  sin  taxes  upon 
spirits,  wine,  beer,  and  cigarettes. 

And  we  have  just  seen  that  on  a 
motion  to  table  the  budget  waiver  was 
defeated  soundly,  even  more  than  by 
the  60-to-33  vote  of  last  year  by  which 
the  Rudman  amendment  was  defeat- 
ed. 

Very  clearly  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  do  not  wish  to  raise  those 
excise  taxes  even  to  achieve  the  full 
funding  of  something  as  important  as 
the  war  on  drugs. 

And  I  agree  that  an  excise  tax  in- 
crease is  not  the  best  way,  not  the  fair- 
est way  to  do  so.  The  fairest  way 
would  have  been  to  do  what  we  should 
have  but  did  not  do  last  year  when 
Senator  Gramm  of  Texas  offered  us 
the  opportunity  to  find  needed  fund- 
ing by  a  cut  back  on  other  less  vital 
spending.  Last  year  you  will  remember 
that  congressional  spending  had  ex- 
ceeded the  President's  budget  for 
many,  many  budget  items.  Congress 
had  cut  the  President's  budget  for  the 
war  on  drugs  very,  very  substantially 
in  virtually  all  of  the  major  antidrug 
categories.  The  funding  cuts  inflicted 
by  Congress  on  the  major  anti-drug 
agencies,  the  DEA,  the  FBI.  Customs. 


and  the  Coast  Guard,  were  truly  sig- 
nificant. 

Congress  made  those  cuts  even 
though  in  aggregate  spending— and  I 
am  now  quoting  from  the  official 
record  of  the  vote  by  which  last  years 
Gramm  amendment  was  defeated— "it 
overshot  the  President's  budget  by 
$110  billion  and  yet  slashed  drug  en- 
forcement programs  by  $880  million  in 
order  to  spend  it  on  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation,  on  Defense  Department 
coal  purchases,  on  Amtrak  subsidies, 
on  beekeeper  subsidies,  on  all  kind  of 
other  over  funded  programs." 

That  was  said  not  in  condemnation 
of  those  co-called  overfunded  pro- 
grams. It  is  simply  that  our  business 
here  is  to  set  and  keep  priorities.  It  is 
the  most  difficult  thing  we  do.  It  is 
what  we  do  most  poorly. 

And  we  have,  in  failing  to  honor  our 
obligation  under  the  1988  omnibus 
drug  bill,  once  again  failed  in  that 
most  important  of  our  duties.  We  have 
not.  except  rhetorically,  set  the  defeat 
of  drug  use  as  our  highest  priority  as 
we  declared  it  to  be  in  that  authoriza- 
tion bill. 

That  being  true.  Mr.  President,  since 
the  Senate  does  not  wish  to  raise 
excise  taxes— and  clearly  the  body 
does  not,  and  I  do  not  disagree  on  that 
score— and  since  Senators  did  not  wish 
to  engage  in  deficit  spending  even  if 
that  might  lead  only  to  a  conference 
that  would  compel  adjustment,  let  us 
compel  adjustment  in  a  much  more 
straightforward  manner. 

I  suggest  to  you  that  what  we  must 
do  is  set  priorities  and  keep  them.  I 
say  that  in  order  to  do  so,  we  must 
look  carefully  at  our  war  on  drugs,  and 
declare  that  certain  functions  and  ac- 
tivities are  more  important  than 
others. 

Specifically,  we  should  recognize  and 
declare  that  prevention  is  more  impor- 
tant, certainly  much  more  certain  of 
success,  certainly  more  cost  effective 
and  I  would  suggest  far  more  humane, 
than  the  best  remedial  effort. 

Prevention  is  more  important,  and 
must  therefore  rank  as  a  more  urgent 
requirement  than  rehabilitation,  how- 
ever much  we  praise  those  engaged  in 
rehabilitation,  and  however  much  we 
sympathize  with  the  need  for  it. 

But  how  much  better  it  is  to  prevent 
drug  use  than  to  try  to  rehabilitate 
drug  users.  How  much  better  to  pre- 
vent the  crime  caused  by  drug  use 
than  to  punish  those  crimes. 

The  time  for  rhetoric  is  past. 

The  time  for  action  has  come.  The 
time  has  come  to  keep  faith  with  the 
obligations  which  we  assumed  and  did 
not  discharge  last  year. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  H.R.  2072  be  recommitted  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  with  in- 
structions that  it  amend  the  bill  to  in- 
clude funding  adequate  to  meet  fully 
the  levels  of  spending  authorized  by 
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the  Antidrug  Abuse  Act  of  1988, 
Public  Law  100-690,  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated by  that  act  or  any  other  act 
for  programs  in  budget  functions  30, 
400,  500.  600,  700,  750,  and  800,  and 
that  it  reduce  spending  in  other  discre- 
tionary domestic  programs  for  which 
funds  have  already  been  appropriated 
by  law  in  order  to  fully  offset  this  in- 
crease in  spending. 

Mr.  President,  what  that  will  do  will 
not  expand  the  deficit.  It  will  not  ag- 
gravate it  because  there  are  offsets 
proposed. 

It  will  not  raise  taxes  of  any  Icind, 
not  sin  taxes,  not  any  other  taxes.  It 
simply  does  what  the  Congress  is  sup- 
posed to  do.  It  will  require  internal 
budget  reallocation.  It  will  set  and 
keep  priorities— the  priority  being  to 
win  a  war  on  drugs  and  specifically  to 
set  our  focus  and  our  priority  on  pre- 
vention rather  then  remedy,  on  pre- 
vention rather  than  punishment,  on 
prevention  in  order  to  avoid  a  far 
greater  expenditure  that  will  other 
wise  be  required  by  our  failure  to  deal 
adequately  with  the  threat  of  drugs. 
Let  us  not  simply  use  the  phrase  but 
win  the  war  on  drugs. 

Mr.  DAMATO  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  WILSON.  I  yield  such  time  as 
the  Senator  needs.  First  let  me  in- 
quire, Mr.  President,  how  much  time 
remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California  has  8V^  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
not  going  to  talte  long.  I  have  no  doubt 
as  to  what  will  be  the  outcome  of  the 
motion  by  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  California.  After  all,  here  we  are 
talking  how  we  are  ready  to  fight  the 
drug  war.  We  had  an  opportunity  to 
put  some  funds  up  to  do  that  without 
busting  the  budget.  The  Senator  from 
Delaware  identified  the  source,  not 
new  to  this  body.  And  by  the  way,  it 
took  place  last  year  and  it  lost  60  to 
33.  I  do  not  know  what  the  excuse  at 
that  time  was.  I  guess  it  was  a  trans- 
gression against  no  taxes,  and  so  we 
were  afraid  to  raise  $1  billion  to  make 
a  meaningful  fight  on  the  drug  war. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  reason  was 
this  time,  but  it  did  even  worse.  It  lost 
71  to  20  because  we  are  afraid  to  raise 
taxes  2  cents  on  a  pack  of  cigarettes,  a 
nickel  on  a  six-pack  of  beer,  and  a 
nickel  on  a  quart  of  booze,  but  we  are 
for  fighting  drugs.  Oh,  sure.  Oh,  yes. 
We  will  put  it  in  our  campaign  bulle- 
tins but  yet  when  it  comes  time  to  ap- 
propriating the  money,  we  are  not 
there;  we  find  some  reason,  some  ac- 
commodation—oh, the  summit  agree- 
ment. Oh.  we  are  going  to  wait  for  the 
plan  to  come  from  on  high  that  is 
going  to  tell  us  how  we  are  going  to 
fight  the  drug  war. 

Unless  you  put  the  resources  there, 
the  greatest  plan  in  the  world  is  not 


going  to  do  a  darned  thing.  This  dire 
urgent  supplemental  is  a  disgrace  and 
it  should  be  recommitted.  It  is  an  abso- 
lute disgrace. 

We  should  do  the  business  of  the 
people  and  fund  the  battle.  We  do  not 
give  enough  to  FBI  agents,  drug  en- 
forcement agents,  customs  people,  up 
and  down  the  line,  nothing  in  educa- 
tion. We  talk  about  education,  but  we 
are  afraid  to  provide  the  fimds  for 
education,  and  so  we  are  waiting  for 
the  mythical  plan. 

The  Defense  Department,  we  gave 
them  $300  million  and  those  buggers 
have  spent  only  $200,000  out  of  $300 
million  and  we  make  excuses  for  them. 
That  is  a  crime.  That  is  a  disgrace. 
What  we  are  doing  here  in  acting  on 
this  urgent  supplemental  and  not 
heeding  the  need  of  our  people  and 
those  out  on  the  firing  line,  those  in 
the  law  enforcement  area,  good  and 
decent  people  fighting  for  us,  is  not 
right. 

We  should  recommit  this.  We  should 
see  to  it  that  we  add  the  funds  suffi- 
cient at  least  to  have  them  hold  the 
fort  because  they  are  under  siege. 
They  are  not  certainly  going  to  break 
out  and  take  on  the  enemy,  but  at 
least  they  should  not  be  totally  over- 
whelmed. And  we  are  overwhelmed. 
Our  prisons  are  overwhelmed.  Our  ju- 
dicial system  is  breaking  down  and  we 
sit  here  putting  in  our  special  projects, 
myself  included.  We  should  send  it 
right  back  from  where  it  came  and  do 
the  business  of  the  people. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Ms. 
MiKULSKi).  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  WILSON.  Madam  President, 
how  much  time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California  has  about  5 
minutes  and  15  seconds. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Madam  President.  I 
will  not  need  all  of  that  but  let  me 
point  out  that  in  addition  to  its  rejec- 
tion of  the  efforts  already  discussed, 
the  Senate  has  rejected  other  efforts 
to  enhance  funding  of  the  war  against 
drugs  by  Senator  DeConcini,  another 
member  of  the  drug  caucus,  and  by 
Senator  Specter,  another  member  of 
the  drug  caucus.  Both  have  sought  to 
divert  to  other  antidrug  activities 
funds  which  we  last  year  allocated  to 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  inter- 
dict the  drug  traffic,  but  which  DOD 
has  not  spent.  Yet  this  body  decided 
that  it  did  not  in  its  wisdom  wish  to 
see  those  fimds  reallocated. 

I  hope  that  means  we  intend  to  hold 
the  military  to  the  mission  that  we 
have  explicitly  assigned  them,  the 
interdiction  of  drugs  beyond  the  bor- 
ders of  the  United  States.  They  have  a 
particular  capability  in  that  area. 

But  I  must  say  that  if  we  tire  not 
going  to  divert  funding  from  those 
who  have  not  yet  obligated  it,  if  we  are 
not  going  to  divert  funds  in  conference 
as  attempted  by  Senator  D'Amato  ear- 
lier today,  if  we  are  not  going  to  raise 


taxes,  as  was  attempted  by  Senator 
BiDEN  this  afternoon  and  last  year  by 
Senator  Rudman,  then  what  we  must 
do.  and  ought  to  do  instead,  is  the 
straightforward  thing.  We  must  re- 
commit so  as  to  readjust  our  priorities. 

Otherwise,  as  has  been  said  on  this 
floor  earlier  this  afternoon  with  some 
impatience,  some  luiderstandable  frus- 
tration and  complete  justification,  let 
us  not  talk  about  waging  a  war  against 
drugs  if  in  fact  we  are  not  really  going 
to  fight  to  win  it. 

This  motion  to  recommit  will  require , 
the  adjustment  of  domestic  discretion- 
ary spending.  It  does  not  fully  meet 
our  obligation  under  the  1988  act.  We 
are  setting  a  priority  by  focusing  upon 
prevention:  upon  education  and  inter- 
diction. 

So  Madam  President,  I  hope  that 
this  motion  to  recommit  will  have  the 
support  of  the  majority  of  this  body, 
because  frankly  we  need  to  be  convinc- 
ing to  the  American  people.  I  cannot 
tell  you  how  many  times  I  have  gone 
home  to  face  expectant  questions  from 
law  enforcement  professionals,  from 
teachers— and  not  just  those  teaching 
the  antidrug  programs— and  from  par- 
ents. They  have  said:  "You  told  us  you 
passed  a  very  good  piece  of  legislation. 
But  you  have  not  funded  it.  How 
much  good  can  it  be  without  re- 
sources?" And,  of  course,  the  honest 
answer  to  their  question  is  not  good 
enough,  not  nearly  good  enough. 

Madam  President,  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BYRD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
chairman  of  the  committee,  Senator 
Byrd,  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  with 
my  somewhat  limited  comprehension 
of  the  discourse,  I  do  not  understand 
our  continuing  to  butt  our  heads 
against  the  wall.  We  went  over  this 
once  yesterday  in  the  committee.  The 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
was  there.  And  we  defeated  that  effort 
by  a  vote  of  24  to  5.  We  have  already 
had  two  votes  here  today. 

I  am  amazed  that  my  friends  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  who  are  press- 
ing these  amendments  are  either  un- 
aware of  what  their  administration's 
position  is  on  this  matter,  or  they  do 
not  have  any  faith  in  the  administra- 
tion. Why  do  they  continue  to  press 
for  more  money?  And  finally,  I  am  ut- 
terly confounded  by  the  thought  that, 
while  they  are  not  spending  the 
money  that  Is  already  appropriated, 
somehow  by  appropriating  more 
money  we  can  make  them  spend  what 
we  have  already  appropriated. 

So  I  do  not  understand  that.  I  guess 
it  is  beyond  me.  I  am  going  to  ask  my 
distinguished  colleague  and  ranking 
member  to  take  the  remainder  of  the 
time,  and  move  to  table  when  he  is 
ready  to  move  to  table. 
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Mr.      HATFIELD      addressed      the 
Chair. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Madam  President,  I 
again  suggest  that  money  is  but  a  tool. 
It  is  not  an  end  in  and  of  itself,  nor  is 
it  a  goal.  For  many  years,  we  were  told 
if  we  appropriated  a;  number  of  dol- 
lars, we  could  buy  that  much  security. 
So  everybody  wanted  to  increase  the 
number  of  dollars  because  that  meant 
we  had  an  increased  amount  of  securi- 
ty. Before  that  period  of  time,  primari- 
ly under  the  Reagan  administration, 
as  I  indicated  earlier,  we  all  learned 
that  from  the  days  when  Mr.  Roose- 
velt perpetrated  upon  this  country  the 
idea  that  money  in  itself  solved  the 
social  problems  or  an  economic  prob- 
lem. Now  we  have  made  it  bipartisan 
so  it  is  not  a  partisan  comment  or  ob- 
servation to  be  made  at  this  moment. 
Madam  I»resident,  I  think  the  ad- 
ministration imderstands  that  we  have 
to  approach  these  matters  with  a 
strategy,  with  a  plan,  with  an  orderly 
expenditure  of  money.  I  am  surprised 
at  people  who  intimate  that  we  have 
done  nothing  or  we  have  done  very 
little.  We  have  done  about  5.3  billion 
dollars'  worth  of  effort  thus  far  in  put- 
ting to  disposal  that  rather  sizable  bit 
of  tax  money  to  begin  this  drug  war. 

The  general,  the  czar,  whatever  you 
want  to  call  him,  has  not  yet  had  the 
time  to  fully  develop  the  plan.  In  fact, 
the  Senate  itself  indicated  September 
1  was  the  time  that  we  thought  was 
reasonable  to  develop  a  plan,  and  he  is 
in  that  process  and  conmiitted  to 
meeting  that  deadline. 

All  of  this  talk  about  increasing  drug 
expenditures  at  this  time  somehow  to 
me  lacks  either  understanding  of  the 
problem  with  good  intentions,  certain- 
ly well  motivated,  as  we  all  consider  it 
probably  the  most  cancerous  problem 
we  face  on  the  domestic  scene.  But 
nevertheless,  we  have  to  be  responsi- 
ble, and  we  have  to  do  it  in  an  orderly 
fashion.  I  could  agree  with  the  passion 
and  with  the  concerns  expressed  here 
today  by  every  Member.  I  would  cer- 
tainly heartily  endorse  those  concerns, 
and  passion  that  has  been  sensed  here 
on  the  floor  by  those  who  have 
spoken. 

But,  again,  we  have  to  be  accounta- 
ble for  these  moneys,  and  we  have  to 
be  able  to  put  them  to  a  carefully  de- 
veloped plan  and  strategy  which  is 
about  to  be  delivered  in  accordance 
with  the  law. 

Therefore,  on  this  bill,  we  must  be 
concerned  about  the  primary  purpose 
of  the  bill,  and  the  primary  purpose  is 
to  provide  the  funding  for  the  veter- 
ans, and  for  others  who  under  entitle- 
ment and  by  law  are  put  in  jeopardy 
the  longer  we  delay  the  passing  of  this 
appropriations  bill. 

Therefore,  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  the  time  on  behalf  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,   and  at  the 


same  time.  Madam  President,  I  move 
to  table  the  motion  made  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  California,  and  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  to  lay  on 
the  table  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  California.  On  this  question,  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  smd 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  armounce  that 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Fowler],  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  INOUYE],  and  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Sarbanes]  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Harkin]  is  absent  be- 
cause of  attending  a  funeral. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Arm- 
strong], the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Dole],  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  Jeffords],  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Lugar],  and  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Murkow- 
SKi]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Syhhs]  is  absent  due 
to  a  death  in  the  family. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  armounced— yeas  61, 
nays  29,  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  77  Leg.] 


YEAS— 61 

Adams 

Ford 

Matsunaga 

Baucus 

Gam 

McClure 

Bentsen 

Glenn 

MikuUki 

Bond 

Gore 

Mitchell 

Boren 

Graham 

Packwood 

Breaux 

Grassley 

Pell 

Bumpers 

Hatfield 

Pryor 

Burdick 

Heiiu 

Reid 

Byrd 

Helms 

Riegle 

Chafee 

Hollings 

Robb 

Cochran 

Johnston 

Rockefeller 

Cohen 

Kassebaum 

Roth 

Conrad 

Kasten 

Rudman 

Cranston 

Kennedy 

Sanford 

Danforth 

Kerrey 

Sasser 

Daschle 

Kerry 

Shelby 

Dixon 

Kohl 

Simpson 

Dodd 

Ijautenberg 

Stevens 

Domenicl 

Leahy 

Wirth 

Durenberger 

Levin 

Exon 

Lieberman 
NAYS-29 

Biden 

Gramm 

Nickles 

Bingaman 

Hatch 

Nunn 

Boschwltz 

HeHin 

Pressler 

Bradley 

Humphrey 

Simon 

Bryan 

Lott 

Specter 

Bums 

Mack 

Thurmond 

Coats 

McCain 

Wallop 

D'Amato 

McConnell 

Warner 

DeConcinl 

Metzenbaum 

Wilson 

Gorton 

Moynihan 

NOT  VOTING- 

-10 

Armstrong 

Inouye 

Sarbanes 

Dole 

Jeffords 

Symms 

Fowler 

Lugar 

Harkin 

Murkowski 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
the  motion  to  recommit  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Madam  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  motion  to  table  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Madam  President,  I  sup- 
port a  fully  funded  war  on  drugs.  I 
voted  for  that  last  year,  and  I  voted 
for  that  again  today.  Unfortunately, 
the  full  Senate  has  indicated  that  it  is 
unwilling  to  do  this.  It  should  not  ask 
the  Appropriations  Committee  to  do 
that  which  it  is  unwilling  to  do  itself. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader. 

ORDER  OF  PROCEDORX 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Madam  President, 
I  would  like  at  this  time  to  inquire  of 
the  chairman  and  ranking  member  as 
to  what  progress  they  have  made 
during  the  preceding  debate  and  vote 
with  respect  to  further  amendments 
on  this  bill  so  that  I  may  give  guidance 
to  our  colleagues  as  to  the  remainder 
of  this  evening? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  first 
of  all,  let  me  say  that  I  would  hope 
that  if  we  need  another  rollcall  vote  or 
two,  let  us  have  it  tonight  and  call  the 
work  on  this  bill  done.  I  will  stay 
longer.  Senator  Hatfield  and  I.  We 
can  work  out  any  amendments  that 
can  be  done  by  voice.  I  can  come  in  to- 
morrow and  we  can  handle  voice  votes 
on  amendments  tomorrow  and  we  can 
pass  the  bill  on  a  voice  vote  if  nobody 
indicates  they  wish  to  have  a  rollcall 
on  it,  and  that  way  we  could  have  roll- 
calls  and  other  Senators  could  go  on. 

So  that  brings  me  to  the  following  as 
response  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader: 

On  this  side  of  the  aisle  we  have  an 
amendment  by  Mr.  Rockefeller.  We 
can  handle  that  one.  That  will  not  re- 
quire a  rollcall  vote. 

We  have  an  amendment  by  Mr. 
Levin.  That  is  a  sense-of-the-Senate 
amendment,  a  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation study  of  leverage  buyouts  in  air- 
line industry  and  delay  LBO's  until 
study  is  completed.  As  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned we  can  work  on  that  and  he  is 
still  working  on  the  amendment.  We 
can  discuss  it,  voice  vote  it,  if  it  is 
agreeable  with  him  that  we  not  have  a 
rollcall  vote. 

There  is  an  amendment  by  Mr. 
DeConcini  and  others  dealing  with 
Angola.  I  understand  they  have 
worked  that  amendment  out.  That  is 
Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr. 
Helms,  and  others.  And  that  would 
not  require  a  rollcall  vote  as  I  under- 
stand it. 

There  is  an  amendment  by  Mr. 
Bumpers,  a  technical  amendment,  to 
the  Magistrate  Act.  As  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned we  can  work  that  one  out  and 
have  a  voice  vote  on  it  or  accept  it. 
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There  is  an  amendment  by  Mr. 
Metzenbaum  on  the  Winter  Woods 
Lake  in  Cincinnati,  OH.  I  am  not  sure 
he  is  still  even  going  to  offer  that 
amendment,  but  in  any  event  that 
should  not  require  a  rollcall  vote. 

So,  we  now  turn  the  page  to  my 
friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  Dole  had  a  drought  assistance 
amendment.  I  think  we  could  handle 
that  with  a  vote  by  voice  vote.  I  do  not 
think  we  need  a  rollcall  vote  on  that. 

There  is  an  amendment  by  Mr. 
Hatch.  Mr.  Hatch  has  two  amend- 
ments. I  understand  that  he  only  in- 
tends to  call  up  one,  and  if  we  could 
call  that  amendment  up  tonight  I  am 
told  that  one  might  require  a  rollcall 
vote. 

Mr.  Wallop  has  two  amendments, 
fire  rehabilitation  and  fire  research. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  do  not  think  they 
should  require  a  rollcall  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  distinguished  rank- 
ing member  says  he  does  not  believe 
that  requires  a  rollcall  vote,  either  of 
those. 

The  Warner  amendment. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  do  not  think  that 
will  require  a  rollcall  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD.  No  rollcall  vote. 

The  Kasten  amendment  repealing 
section  89. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  It  will  require  a 
rollcall  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD.  It  would  require  a  roll- 
call vote. 

So  there  are  two  that  would  require 
rollcall  votes. 

Kasten  national  accounting  system 
for  international  agencies. 

It  is  a  little  hard  to  discuss  the 
aunendments  when  the  authors  there- 
of are  not  here  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  There  will  be  no 
rollcall  on  Kastens  second  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BYRD.  There  will  be  no  rollcall 
on  the  second  Kasten  amendment. 

There  is  an  amendment  by  Mr. 
Gramm  on  Central  and  South  Ameri- 
can refugees. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  There  should  not 
be  a  rollcall  vote  necessary  on  that. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  understand  there 
would  not  necessarily  be  a  rollcall  vote 
on  that  one.  Central  and  South  Ameri- 
can refugees. 

Mr.  Heinz  has  an  amendment  which 
I  discussed  with  Mr.  Bentsen  during 
the  last  rollcall.  I  understood  Mr. 
Bentsem  did  not  have  any  problem 
with  that  amendment. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  do  not  think 
there  should  be  a  rollcall  vote  on  that 
on  Heinz. 

Mr.  BYRD.  So  I  say  to  the  leader,  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  boils  down  to  an 
amendment  by  Mr.  Hatch. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  One  by  Mr.  Hatch 
and  one  by  Mr.  Kasten. 

Mr.  BYRD.  One  by  Mr.  Hatch  and 
one  by  Mr.  Kasten  that  would  require 
a  rollcall  vote. 


If  we  get  those  two  rollcall  votes  out 
of  the  way,  we  could  voice  vote  the 
rest  of  it,  and  finish  the  bill  tomorrow 
without  rollcall  votes  and  go  to  confer- 
ence. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Madam  President, 
if  I  may  inquire,  do  I  understand  that 
the  amendment  by  Senator  Hatch 
would  be  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  and  would  provide  for  a  delay 
in  the  effective  date  of  the  Cata- 
strophic Health  Insurance  Act? 

Mr.  McCAIN.  If  the  majority  leader 
will  yield,  basically  that  is  it  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  provisions,  yes. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Madam  President, 
I  will  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 
briefly,  and  I  would  like  to  discuss  this 
matter  with  the  manager  and  the  dis- 
tinguished acting  Republican  leader. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescind- 
ed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Madam  President, 
I  suggest  that  the  Senate  now  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  Senator 
DeConcini's  amendment,  which  he 
has  reached  agreement  on  which  will 
not  require  a  rollcall  vote  and  which 
would  take  no  more  than  30  minutes. 

In  the  interim,  as  he  is  doing  that, 
we  are  attempting  to  work  out  an 
agreement  with  respect  to  the  remain- 
ing amendments  with  the  possibility 
of  votes.  I  apologize  to  my  colleagues 
for  the  inconvenience  of  the  uncer- 
tainty with  respect  to  whether  or  not 
there  will  be  another  rollcall  vote. 
This  meeting  is  necessitated  by  the 
numerous  and  conflicting  demands 
and  requests  regarding  schedule  which 
we  are  making  every  effort  to  accom- 
modate, as  well  as  the  need  to  act  on 
this  very  important  legislation. 

Madam  President,  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  For 
anyone  who  would  seek  to  offer  an 
amendment,  the  Chair  advises  whoev- 
er will  seek  to  offer  an  amendment 
that  there  are  two  committee  amend- 
ments pending. 

EXCEPTED  COMMITTEE  AMENDMENT  ON  PACE  52, 
LINE  18  THROUGH  PAGE  54.  LINE  4 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
pending  amendments  be  laid  aside, 
and  that  I  be  permitted  to  offer  my 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Madam  President. 
I  am  also  prepared  to  enter  into  a  time 
agreement  with  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois for  30  minutes,  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  Senator  from  Illinois  and 


myself,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  that  be  approved. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will 
the  Senators  departing  the  Chamber 
please  be  a  little  quieter? 

Mr.  LEAHY.  May  we  have  order? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President.  I 
have  no  objection  to  30  minutes, 
equally  divided,  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  have 
an  objection? 

Mr.  BYRD.  No,  Madam  President,  I 
have  no  objection. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
will  withhold. 

Would  all  Senators  not  participating 
in  the  debate  please  sit  down?  It  is  dif- 
ficult for  the  Chair  to  observe  who 
seeks  recognition. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
may  now  proceed. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Madam  President,  how 
will  the  15  minutes  be  divided? 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Certainly. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  The  unanimous- 
consent  request  that  I  made  is  that 
there  be  30  minutes  on  this  amend- 
ment, equally  divided,  15  under  my 
control  and  15  under  the  control  of 
the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Can  I  be  assured  of  3  or 
4  minutes? 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  The  Senator  is  so 
assured  right  now. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.   125 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Madam  President, 
I  send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  DeCon- 
ciNi],  for  himself,  Mr.  Helms,  Mr.  Graham. 
Mr.  Symms,  and  Mr.  Hatch,  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  125. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  com- 
mittee amendment  ending  on  line  4  of  page 
54.  insert  the  following: 

:  Provided  further.  That  $26,000,000  of  such 
amount  shall  be  made  available  upon  enact- 
ment for  contribution  with  respect  to  imple- 
mentation of  the  Agreement  Among  the 
People's  Republic  of  Angola,  the  Republic 
of  Cuba,  and  the  Republic  of  South  Africa, 
signed  at  the  United  Nations  on  December 
22.  1988  (hereafter  known  as  the  Tripartite 
Agreement)    only    if    the    President    deter- 
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mines  and  certifies  to  the  appropriate  con- 
gressional committees  that— (1)  all  armed 
forces  of  the  South  West  Africa  People's  Or- 
ganization (SWAPO)  have  left  Namibia  and 
returned  north  of  the  16th  parallel  in 
Angola  in  compliance  with  the  agreements. 
(2)  the  United  States  has  received  explicit 
and  reliable  assurances  from  each  of  the 
parties  to  the  Bilateral  Agreement  that  all 
Cuban  troops  will  be  withdrawn  from 
Angola  by  July  1.  1991,  and  that  no  Cuban 
troops  will  remain  in  Angola  after  that  date, 
and  (3)  the  Secretary  General  of  the  United 
Nations  has  assured  the  United  States  that 
it  is  his  understanding  that  all  Cuban  troops 
will  be  withdrawn  from  Angola  by  July  1, 
1991,  and  that  no  Cuban  troops  will  remain 
in  Angola  after  that  date; 

Provided  further,  That  an  additional 
amount  of  $51,900,000  may  be  made  avail- 
able after  September  1.  1989,  for  implemen- 
tation of  the  Tripartite  Agreement  only  if, 
no  later  than  August  20,  the  President  has 
determined  and  certified  to  the  appropriate 
Congressional  committees  that— (1)  each  of 
the  signatories  to  the  Tripartite  Agreement 
is  in  compliance  with  its  obligations  under 
the  Agreement,  (2)  the  government  of  Cuba 
has  complied  with  its  obligations  under  Ar- 
ticle 1  of  the  Bilateral  Agreement  (relating 
to  the  calendar  for  redeployment  and  with- 
drawal of  Cuban  troops),  specifically  with 
respect  to  its  obligations  as  of  August  1. 
1989,  (3)  the  Cubans  have  not  engaged  in 
any  offensive  military  actions  against 
UNITA,  including  the  use  of  chemical  war- 
fare, (4)  the  United  Nations  and  its  affili- 
ated agencies  have  terminated  all  funding 
and  other  support  to  the  South  West  Africa 
Peoples  Organization  (SWAPO).  and  (5) 
the  United  Nations  Angola  Verification  Mis- 
sion is  demonstrating  diligence,  impartiality, 
and  professionalism  in  verifying  the  depar- 
ture of  Cuban  troops  and  the  recording  of 
any  troop  rotations; 

Provided  further,  That  funding  of  these 
activities  by  the  United  States  may  not  be 
construed  as  constituting  recognition  of  any 
government  in  Angola;  and 

Provided  further.  That  the  term  "Bilateral 
Agreement"  means  the  Agreement  Between 
the  Government  of  the  People's  Republic  of 
Angola  and  the  Republic  of  Cuba  for  the 
Termination  of  the  International  Mission  of 
the  Cuban  Military  Contingent,  signed  at 
the  United  Nations  of  December  22,  1988, 
and  the  term  "Tripartite  Agreement"  means 
the  Agreement  Among  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  Angola,  the  Republic  of  Cuba,  and  the 
Republic  of  South  Africa,  signed  at  the 
United  Nations  on  December  22.  1988: 

Provided  further.  That  the  term  "appro- 
priate Congressional  committees"  means 
the  Committees  on  Appropriations,  Foreign 
Affairs,  and  Permanent  Select  Committee 
on  Intelligence  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  the  Committees  on  Appropria- 
tions, Foreign  Relations,  and  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  of  the  Senate; 
and 


Movement  for  the  Popular  Liberation  of 
Angola  (MPLA)  to  achieve  an  agreed  proc- 
ess of  national  reconciliation  among  Ango- 
lans, (2)  the  United  States  should  provide 
appropriate  and  effective  assistance  to 
UNITA  until  a  national  reconciliation  agree- 
ment has  been  implemented.  (3)  in  the  con- 
text of  a  negotiated  settlement  of  the  civil 
war  and  national  reconciliation  in  Angola, 
the  President  should  consider  (1)  the  provi- 
sion of  humanitarian  assistance  to  help  the 
Angolan  people  to  reconstruct  their  war- 
damaged  economy,  resettle  displaced  per- 
sons and  refugees,  reduce  hunger  and  mal- 
nourishment.  and  otherwise  recover  from 
the  injuries  inflicted  by  their  lengthy  civil 
war  and  the  foreign  intervention  it  had  in- 
vited, and  (b)  the  establishment  of  diplo- 
matic relations  with  a  new  Angolan  govern- 
ment, and  (4)  the  United  States  should  con- 
tinue its  policy  of  refusing  to  recognize  a 
government  in  Angola  until  a  national  rec- 
onciliation agreement  has  been  implement- 
ed. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI,  Madam  President, 
this  amendment  is  offered  by  myself 
and  Senator  Helms,  Senator  Graham 
of  Florida,  Senator  Symms,  and  Sena- 
tor Hatch. 

The  supplemental  appropriations 
bill  includes  $125  million  for  interna- 
tional peacekeeping  activities,  $77,9 
million  of  which  is  earmarked  for 
southern  Africa.  Specifically  this  $77.9 
million  represents  the  United  States 
contribution  to  the  U.N.  peacekeeping 
in  order  to  implement  the  tripartite 
agreement  between  the  People's  Re- 
public of  Angola,  the  Republic  of 
Cuba,  and  the  Republic  of  South 
Africa  signed  at  the  United  Nations  on 
December  22,  1988. 

This  amendment  seeks  to  assure 
that  the  United  States  contributions 
are  conditioned  on  full  compliance 
with  the  tripartite  agreement,  and 
that  the  United  States  continue  its 
present  policy  of  support  for  UNITA 
and  national  reconciliation. 
The  amendment  does  the  following: 
First.  Provides  that  $26  million  of 
the  total  is  available  upon  enact- 
ment—subject to  certain  conditions— 
and  that  the  remaining  $51.9  million 
be  made  available  on  September  1. 
1989— also  subject  to  certain  condi- 
tions. 

Second.  The  conditions  for  the  first 
$26  million  are  consistent  with  the 
agreement  and  are  as  follows: 

That  all  armed  forces  of  SWAPO 
have  left  Namibia  and  returned  north 
of  the  16th  parallel  in  Angola; 

That  the  United  States  has  received 
assurances    from    all    parties    to    the 


and  Foreign  Relations  Committees  by 
August  20,  1989  the  following: 

That  all  of  the  signatories  to  the 
agreement  are  in  compliance  with  it; 

The  Government  of  Cuba  has  com- 
plied with  its  obligations  under  article 
1  relating  to  the  redeployment  and 
withdrawal  of  Cuban  troops; 

The  Cubans  have  not  engaged  in  any 
offensive  military  actions  against 
UNITA,  including  the  use  of  chemical 
warfare; 

The  U.N.  and  affiliated  agencies 
have  ended  all  funding/support  for 
SWAPO;  and 

The  U.N. -Angola  verification  mission 
is  demonstrating  professionalism,  dili- 
gence, et  cetera,  in  verifying  the  de- 
parture of  Cuban  troops  and  troop  ro- 
tations. 

Fourth.  The  funding  of  these  peace- 
keeping activities  in  no  way  consti- 
tutes recognition  of  any  government 
in  Angola. 

Fifth.  The  United  States  shall  vote 
in  opposition  to  the  entry  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Angola  into  the  IMF  or 
World  Bank,  or  loans  from  these  to 
Angola, 

Sixth.  Sense  of  the  Senate  on  United 
States  policy  toward  Angola: 

The  United  States  vigorously  pro- 
mote direct  talks  between  UNITA  and 
the  MPLA  toward  achieving  national 
reconciliation. 

The  United  States  should  provide 
appropriate  and  effective  assistance  to 
UNITA  until  a  national  reconciliation 
agreement  has  been  implemented. 

If  there  is  a  negotiated  settlement  of 
the  civil  war  and  national  reconcilia- 
tion in  Angola,  the  President  should 
consider: 

First,  the  provision  of  humanitarian 
assistance  to  help  the  Angolan  people 
to  reconstruct  their  war-damaged 
economy,  resettle  displaced  persons 
and  refugees,  reduce  hunger  and  mal- 
nourishment,  and  otherwise  recover 
from  the  injuries  inflicted  by  the  civil 
war.  and 

Second,  the  establishment  of  diplo- 
matic relations  with  a  new  Angolan 
Government. 

The  United  States  should  continue 
its  policy  of  refusing  to  recognize  a 
government  in  Angola  until  a  national 
reconciliation  agreement  has  been  im- 
plemented. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Madam  President,  I 
rise  to  speak  in  opposition  to  this 
amendment.  As  the  chairman  of  the 


Provided  further.  That  the  Secretary  of    „„rggn,er.t  that  all  Cuban  troops  will     Foreign   Operations   Subcommittee   I 
the    Treasury    shall    instruct    the    United       »  _   .      .       .  .  .  .  , 


be  withdrawn  from  Angola  by  July  1 
1991;  and 

That  the  U.N.  Secretary  General  has 

assured    the    United   States   that   all 

Cuban  troops  will   be  withdrawn  by 

July  1,  1991. 

_^r  -  ,       Third.   The   conditions   for   the   re- 

Provided  further.  That  it  is  the  sense  of    ^j^ining  $51  9  million  are  consistent    ment    signed    last    December.    That 
the   Senate   that   (D^the  ^U^^';^^^  Stat^/    ^ith  the  agreement  and  require  the    agreement   calls   for   the   total   with- 

■"" "  "  "'  President  to  certify  to  the  House  and    drawal  of  Cuban  troops  from  Angola 

Senate    Appropriations.    Intelligence,    and  of  South  African  forces  from  Na- 


States  Executive  Directors  to  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  and  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development 
(also  known  as  the  'World  Bank")  to  vote  in 
opposition  to  the  entry  of  the  government 
of  Angola  into  these  financial  institutions  or 
to  approve  any  loans  to  Angola. 


together  with  the  ranking  member. 
Senator  Kasten,  agreed  to  the  use  of 
unexpended  foreign  aid  funds  for  the 
first  $25  million  for  the  U.N.  peace- 
keeping force  in  Namibia.  I  therefore 
have  a  strong  interest  in  the  successful 
implementation  of  the  historic  agree- 


should  vigorously  promote  direct  talks  be- 
tween the  leaders  of  Union  for  the  Total  In- 
dependence  of   Angola   (UNITA)   and   the 
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mibia,  and  for  the  eventual  independ- 
ence of  Namibia. 

The  first  part  of  this  amendment 
provides  that  the  funds  contained  in 
this  supplemental  appropriations  bill 
for  the  U.N.  peacekeeping  force  may 
only  be  disbursed  in  two  installments, 
and  only  if  the  President  makes  eight 
separate  certifications. 

Those  certifications  have  already 
been  explained  by  the  amendment's 
sponsors,  and  on  their  face  they 
appear  harmless.  For  the  most  part 
they  just  restate  what  has  already 
been  agreed  to.  But  an  important  dif- 
ference is  that  the  amendment  would 
prevent  full  funding  for  the  one  orga- 
nization—the United  Nations— that  is 
capable  of  monitoring  violations  and 
resolving  problems  which  develop  in 
the  implementation  of  the  agreement. 

We  are  already  months  behind  in 
our  payments  to  the  U.N.  peacekeep- 
ing force.  These  funds  were  due  back 
in  March.  Now  we  are  saying  we  will 
not  even  make  these  funds  available 
today,  but  rather  sometime  after  Sep- 
tember. 

The  sponsors  of  this  amendment  say 
they  want  this  agreement  to  succeed. 
They  want  the  Cubans  to  leave.  So  do 
I.  Then  why  withhold  support  for  the 
organization  responsible  for  seeing 
that  they  do?  This  agreement  hangs 
together  by  a  thread.  We  have  already 
seen  in  Namibia  how  easily  it  could 
unravel  at  any  moment.  We  should 
give  the  United  Nations  the  support  it 
needs  to  monitor  the  Cuban  withdraw- 
al. They  need  these  funds  today,  not  6 
months  from  now. 

The  second  part  of  this  amendment, 
although  nonbinding,  bothers  me  even 
more.  In  the  first  place,  it  has  abso- 
lutely nothing  to  do  with  this  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill.  UNITA  is 
not  a  party  to  the  agreement  on  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Cubans,  and  in  any 
event  the  administration  has  made  it 
abundantly  clear  that  it  plans  to  con- 
tinue aid  to  UNITA. 

Second,  I  oppose  this  part  of  the 
amendment  because  I  have  always  be- 
lieved that  the  policy  of  aiding 
UNTTA's  insurgency  is  wrong. 

For  more  than  a  decade,  Jonas  Sa- 
vimbi  has  been  trying  to  overthrow 
the  Angolan  Government.  The  Ango- 
lan civil  war  is  a  continuation  of  politi- 
cal battles  and  tribal  rivalries  that  pre- 
date independence.  It  is  not  the  simple 
East- West,  totalitarianism- versus- free- 
dom struggle  some  people  maintain. 

First  there  is  the  issue  of  Savimbi 
himself.  Schooled  in  guerrilla  war  by 
Chairman  Mao,  Savimbi  espouses  so- 
cialism, depends  on  South  Africa  for 
the  bulk  of  his  military  supplies,  and 
may  be  the  only  person  alive  who  can 
be  toasted  as  warmly  in  South  Africa, 
North  Korea,  or  Washington. 

Next  is  the  issue  of  the  Angolan 
Government,  a  government  with 
strong  ties  to  the  Soviet  Union  but 
which  has  as  its  largest  trading  part- 


ner the  United  States.  It  is  one  of  our 
most  creditworthy  economic  partners 
in  Africa.  They  pay  their  debts.  Ameri- 
can corporations  like  Chevron  are  lob- 
bying against  the  overthrow  of  the 
Angolan  Government,  precisely  be- 
cause they  can  do  a  productive  busi- 
ness with  it. 

By  aligning  ourselves  vdth  Savimbi 
we  became  a  military  partner  of  South 
Africa  in  the  eyes  of  the  other  African 
States  and  the  rest  of  the  world.  That 
is  directly  contrary  to  our  policy  of  op- 
posing apartheid  in  all  its  abhorrent 
forms. 

What  have  we  accomplished  by 
aiding  UNITA?  Tens  of  thousands  of 
civilians  killed  and  maimed.  Hundreds 
of  thousands  near  starvation,  many  of 
whom  are  alive  only  because  of  food 
donated  by  the  United  States. 

This  amendment  helps  keep  the  war 
going.  It  furthers  the  suffering.  It  con- 
tinues to  provide  an  excuse  to  the  An- 
golan Government  to  seek  military  aid 
from  the  Soviets. 

Just  as  I  do  not  believe  such  a  policy 
of  military  force  can  bring  peace  to 
Central  America,  neither  can  it  do  so 
in  southern  Africa.  In  doing  so  we  do 
immeasurable  damage  to  our  credibil- 
ity as  an  opponent  of  apartheid. 

Finally,  this  amendment  rules  out 
any  improvement  in  relations  with  the 
Angolan  Government  until  there  is 
"national  reconciliation." 

What  is  national  reconciliation?  It 
isn't  defined.  This  is  a  completely 
open-ended  restriction.  Does  it  mean 
until  Savimbi  becomes  a  member  of 
the  government?  Does  it  mean  until 
free  elections? 

If  it  means  what  it  says,  it  requires 
us  to  continue  to  aid  UNITA  even  if 
the  Soviets  stop  supplying  the  Ango- 
lan Government  with  arms.  And  we 
must  withhold  any  recognition  to  the 
Angolan  Government— for  example  an 
"interest  section"  like  we  have  in 
Cuba,  even  as  the  Angolan  Govern- 
ment tries  to  reduce  its  reliance  on  the 
Soviet  Union. 

That  doesn't  make  sense.  We  need 
flexibility  now.  Getting  the  Cubans 
and  South  Africans  to  withdraw  from 
Angola  and  Namibia  is  major  step 
toward  peace  in  southern  Africa.  The 
Cuban  withdrawal  is  on  schedule.  This 
is  a  time  to  give  the  administration 
every  means  at  its  disposal  to  keep  the 
momentum  going. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Madam  President,  the 
winds  of  peace  juid  freedom  continue 
to  blow  strong  throughout  the  world, 
stirring  the  ever-burning  embers  of  de- 
mocracy and  bringing  renewed  hope. 
Nowhere  have  these  fires  burnt  longer 
and  under  harsher  measures  than  in 
southern  Africa. 

After  13  years  of  war  in  Angola— a 
war  which  has  squandered  thousands 
of  lives,  billions  of  dollars,  and  retard- 
ed the  growth  of  potentially  the  rich- 
est country  in  Africa— there  is  talk  of 
peace.  With  the  United  States  acting 


as  moderator  and  the  Soviet  Union  ob- 
serving, the  Governments  of  South 
Africa,  Cuba,  and  Angola  signed  an 
agreement  to  achieve  the  independ- 
ence of  Namibia  and  the  withdrawal  of 
the  55,000-member  Cuban  expedition- 
ary force  from  Angola.  While  the 
agreement  addresses  the  international 
aspects  of  the  regional  conflict,  it  is 
only  the  first  step.  Meaningful  peace 
will  not  come  to  southern  Africa 
unless  the  internal  conflict  is  resolved; 
until  there  is  genuine  national  recon- 
ciliation in  Angola.  The  challenge 
facing  the  Bush  administration  and 
the  101st  Congress  is  how  to  ensure 
that  the  two  remaining  U.S.  foreign 
policy  goals  of  national  reconciliation 
and  free  and  fair  elections  are 
achieved. 

If  national  reconciliation  is  to  be 
achieved  and  free  and  fair  elections  a 
reality  rather  than  rhetoric,  the 
United  States  must  ensure  all  remain- 
ing Cuban  forces  are  withdrawn  from 
Angola  by  July  1,  1991.  How  can  we 
achieve  this  objective  without  upset- 
ting the  terms  of  the  tripartite  agree- 
ment? 

First,  as  a  major  contributor  to  the 
U.N.  Peacekeeping  Forces  in  Angola, 
the  United  States  is  in  a  position  to 
condition  our  portion  of  this  funding 
on  the  continued  assurances  from 
Cuba,  Angola,  and  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  Nations,  that  all 
Cuban  troops  will  be  withdrawn  from 
Angola  by  July  1,  1991.  To  do  other- 
wise would  be  to  rely  on  unconditioned 
good  faith  assurances  from  two  Com- 
munist Marxist  regimes. 

Second,  the  U.S.  Congress  has  in  the 
past  and  must  continue  in  the  future 
to  demonstrate  its  resolve  to  achieving 
a  democratic  outcome  in  Angela.  We 
must  continue  to  support  and  rein- 
force the  administration's  position 
where  appropriate.  Therefore  every 
effort  must  be  made  to  demonstrate  to 
the  MPLA  that  there  is  no  military  so- 
lution. The  United  States  remains 
committed  to  providing  appropriate 
and  effective  assistance  to  UNITA 
until  a  peaceful  resolution  of  the  con- 
flict is  achieved  leading  to  national 
reconciliation  and  free  and  fair  elec- 
tions. 

Everyone  would  like  to  see  peace 
brought  to  Angola.  However,  after  500 
years  of  Portuguese  colonial  rule,  8 
years  of  war  against  the  Portuguese, 
and  a  13-year  struggle  against  a 
Soviet-Cuban-backed  Marxist  regime, 
peace  without  democracy  will  not  be 
acceptable  to  the  Angolans,  nor  to  the 
American  public. 

The  United  States  must  now  ensure 
strict  compliance  of  the  tripartite 
agreement  and  simultaneously  provide 
a  program  for  achieving  genuine  na- 
tional reconciliation  and  free  and  fair 
elections  in  Angola. 

A  program  of  national  reconciliation 
in  Angola  must  be  developed  and  pur- 
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sued by  the  new  administration  and 
Congress.  This  program  must  be  car- 
ried out  simultaneously  with  the  im- 
plementation of  the  accord  and  must 
include  a  cease-fire  between  the  MPLA 
and  UNITA,  negotiations  without  pre- 
condition, formation  of  a  government 
of  national  unity  to  come  about 
through  the  negotiations,  and  setting 
of  a  date  for  free  and  fair  elections. 
Without  a  solution  to  the  internal  con- 
flict, the  international  accord  will  be 
in  jeopardy. 

Dr.  Jonas  Savimbi,  president  of 
UNITA.  has  taken  the  first  step 
toward  bringing  lasting  peace  to 
Angola.  On  March  13,  Dr.  Savimbi  pro- 
posed a  five-point  initiative  for  peace 
and  progress  toward  genuine  national 
reconciliation.  The  two  most  signifi- 
cant points  of  the  plan  go  to  the  heart 
of  the  MPLA's  continued  refusal  to 
hold  talks  with  UNITA  on  national 
reconciliation.  These  include  Dr.  Savi- 
mib's  offer  to  remove  himself  from  the 
negotiations  for  and  participation  in  a 
government  of  national  unity. 

By  not  imposing  any  conditions  to 
negotiations,  UNITA  has  widened  the 
bargaining  process  and  sent  a  good 
faith  signal  for  the  tone  of  the  negoti- 
ations on  national  reconciliation.  The 
MPLA  must  be  pressured  to  respond 
in  a  positive  fashion. 

To  date,  however,  the  MPLA  has  of- 
fered only  "amnesty"  and  "clemency" 
to  UNITA  supporters  with  no  mention 
of  democratic  reforms,  individual 
rights,  or  multiple  political  parties. 
More  recently,  the  MPLA  has 
launched  a  traditional  Marxist  propa- 
ganda and  disinformation  campaign  to 
discredit  UNITA  in  the  international 
community  and  remove  the  pressure 
to  reach  an  agreement  with  UNITA. 
Such  allegations  of  UNITA  human 
rights  abuses  against  its  own  leader- 
ship are  unsubstantiated. 

In  reality,  Angola  today  reflects  the 
unbearable  consequences  of  the 
MPLA's  anarchistic  policies:  economic 
devastation,  civilian  hardships  and  cas- 
ualties, low  morale  and  desertion 
within  the  MPLA  troops,  and  the  re- 
source drain  of  financing  a  decade- 
long  war  of  attrition.  Moreover,  with- 
out the  popular  support  of  the  people, 
the  MPLA  has  had  to  rely  upon  an  ex- 
ternally propped-up  militarization  of 
the  country  to  retain  power  and  con- 
trol. The  cost  of  this  policy  of  self- 
preservation  has  been  tremendous  and 
has  created  one  of  the  worst  human 
rights  records  in  Africa. 

With  the  completion  of  the  first 
stage  of  the  Cuban  troop  withdrawal 
on  April  1,  increased  pressure  must  be 
placed  on  the  MPLA  regime  to  join 
UNITA  in  negotiating  for  peace.  The 
MPLA  must  understand  that  if  it  con- 
tinues to  pursue  a  military  option, 
rather  than  engage  in  a  dialog  of  gen- 
uine national  reconciliation  with 
UNITA,  then  the  United  States  will 
not  hesitate  to  apply  increased  pres- 


sure to  reach  the  goals  of  democracy 
and  free  and  fair  elections. 

It  is  the  bipartisan  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  establish  genuine  na- 
tional reconciliation  and  the  free  and 
fair  elections  in  Angola.  The  tripartite 
agreement  is  the  first  and  necessary 
step  toward  these  goals.  It  is  now  up  to 
the  new  administration  and  the  101st 
Congress  to  ensure  the  remaining  two 
goals  are  met  and  the  agreement  is 
truly  a  genuine  step  toward  long-term 
peace  in  the  region. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Madam  President. 
I  know  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has 
some  questions  that  he  would  like  to 
discuss. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Madam  President,  I  am 
opposed  to  this  amendment.  The  ad- 
ministration is  opposed  to  this  amend- 
ment. Frankly,  we  are  in  a  situation 
where  we  do  not  have  the  votes  to  stop 
this  amendment.  I  recognize  that.  But 
I  want  to  make  the  record  here  so  that 
when  we  get  to  conference,  I  hope  this 
amendment,  at  least  certain  portions 
of  it,  can  be  eliminated. 

The  last  thing  the  United  States 
ought  to  want  to  do  is  appearing  to 
drag  our  feet  when  Namibia  is  about 
to  become  independent.  Namibia  is  the 
last  colony  on  the  continent  of  Africa 
and  yet,  with  this  amendment,  what 
we  are  doing  is,  we  are  slowing  down 
the  money  for  the  peacekeeping  oper- 
ation for  the  United  Nations  in  Na- 
mibia. I  think  that  is  very  unwise.  And 
I  think  there  are  some  other  very 
practical  problems  with  this  amend- 
ment. 

If  my  colleague  from  Arizona  would 
yield  on  a  few  questions,  the  first  page 
of  the  bill,  frankly,  other  than  holding 
back  on  the  U.N.  money,  I  do  not  see 
any  problem  on  the  first  page  with  the 
exception  of  the  one  word  that,  appar- 
ently at  one  point  his  staff  put  in 
"the"  but  it  was  changed  to  "all."  Is 
that  correct?  On  about  line  10  there? 
Talking  about  "all  armed  forces  of  the 
South  West  Africa  People's  Organiza- 
tion." 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Let  me  respond,  if 
the  Senator  would  yield.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  there  never  was  a 
draft  that  did  not  have  "all  armed 
forces"  there.  If  there  was  one.  I  did 
not  see  it  or  approve  it. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Yes.  I  have  one  that 
had  that  marked  off.  But  the  difficul- 
ty with  saying  "all"  is  we  are  not  deal- 
ing with  an  army  like  the  United 
States  of  America.  We  are  dealing 
with  a  guerrilla  force.  And  if  the 
Senate  were  to  say  "all  organized 
armed  forces."  then  that  becomes  ac- 
ceptable. Or  if  he  just  says  "the  armed 
forces"  in  general,  but  we  are  going  to 
have  stragglers  all  over  the  coimtry.  I 
think  it  is  impractical  to  say  we  are 
not  going  to  give  any  money  to  the 
United  Nations  unless  every  single 
member  of  the  armed  forces  of 
SWAPO  is  out  of  Namibia. 
I  make  that  point,  first  of  all. 
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Then,  there  are  two  problems  on 
page  2.  Down  on  point  No.  3,  it  says 
part  of  the  conditions  for  the  Presi- 
dent providing  money  to  the  United 
Nations  for  this  peacekeeping  oper- 
ation is,  "the  Cubans  have  not  en- 
gaged in  any  offensive  military  action 
against  UNITA,  including  the  use  of 
chemical  warfare." 

Obviously,  I  do  not  want  chemical 
warfare  anywhere.  But  the  agreement 
that  Chester  Crocker,  to  his  credit, 
the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Africa,  en- 
tered into  with  Cuba  and  with  the 
other  nations,  is  that  the  Cubans 
would  not  take  any  offensive  action, 
military  action  against  UNITA,  in 
UNITA  territory. 

This  goes  beyond  that.  This  goes 
beyond  the  agreement.  I  suggest  that 
is  a  problem. 

Then,  just  a  couple  of  lines  below 
that,  where  it  says,  "the  United  Na- 
tions and  its  affiliated  agencies  have 
terminated  all  funding,"  and  then, 
"and  other  support." 

My  question  is.  What  does  the  Sena- 
tor mean  by  "and  other  support"? 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  If  the  Senator 
would  yield,  let  me  say  that  that  is 
draftsmanship  to  be  comprehensive,  to 
include  everything,  to  be  assured  that 
there  is  no  support  going  to  SWAPO. 
We  put  in  "funding"  because  that 
definitely  is  something  that  you  can 
track.  If  there  was  other  support 
going,  whether  it  be  propaganda  sup- 
port, whether  it  be  materials  that 
happen  to  be  surplus  from  some  other 
adventure,  we  want  it  to  stop.  That  is 
the  purpose  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Let  me  be  more  specif- 
ic. There  is  a  U.N.  Institute  for  Na- 
mibia, on  which  some  people  are  mem- 
bers of  the  board  who  are  members  of 
SWAPO. 
Is  that  a  violation  of  this? 
Mr.    DeCONCINI.    Let   me   ask   my 
friend     from    North    Carolina,    who 
worked  on  this  with  me,  to  respond,  if 
he  would,  regarding  the  question  of 
the  Senator  from  Illinois. 
Mr.  HELMS.  I  beg  your  pardon? 
Mr.  DeCONCINI.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  asked  me  a  question.  I  asked  if 
he  would  direct  it  to  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  asked  the  question  of 
our  colleague  and  friend  from  Arizona, 
on  page  2  of  the  amendment  it  says: 
"The  United  Nations  and  its  affiliated 
agencies  have  terminated  all  funding 
and  other  support."  This  is  one  of  the 
conditions  for  aiding  the  United  Na- 
tions. 
Mr.  HELMS.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  SIMON.  The  question  is:  "And 
other  support."  For  example,  there  is 
a  U.N.  Institute  on  Namibia  where,  on 
the  board,  I  understand,  there  are 
people  who  are  members  of  SWAPO. 

Does  this  mean,  if  that  continues,  we 
have  to  knock  out  all  U.N.  aid? 
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Mr.  HELMS.  It  is  my  understanding 
it  has  been  discontinued  anyhow.  I  say 
to  the  Senator.  It  is  a  longstanding 
policy. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  am  sorry,  I  did  not 
hear  the  answer. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Pardon? 

Mr.  SIMON.  You  are  saying  the  U.N. 
Institute  is  no  longer  in  existence? 

Mr.  HELMS.  No,  the  U.S.  support 
for  the  U.N.  Institute. 

Mr.  SIMON.  But  that  is  not  the 
question. 

Mr.  HELMS.  What  is  the  question? 

Mr.  SIMON.  Because  the  condition 
in  the  amendment  is  that  the  United 
Nations  stop  all  funding  "and  other 
support"  to  SWAPO,  the  question  is.  if 
they  are  supporting  the  U.N.  Institute 
for  Namibia  and  there  are  SWAPO 
members  on  it,  does  that  preclude  the 
I*resident  sending  the  peacekeeping 
money  to  the  United  Nations? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Senator,  the  answer  is 
yes,  we  mean  "all  support,"  to  be 
candid  on  it. 

Mr.  SIMON.  That  certainly  clarifies 
the  situation.  But  I  would  point  out  to 
my  colleagues,  that  creates  additional 
problems  for  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

I  understand  why  the  administration 
opposes  this  amendment. 

Then,  on  page  4  is  a  portion  of  the 
amendment  that  I  personally  disagree 
with.  The  administration  agrees  with 
it  and  I  know  my  friend  from  Arizona 
agrees  with  it,  as  does  my  friend  from 
North  Carolina.  That  is  continued  aid 
to  UNITA. 

There  is  a  very  fundamental  ques- 
tion that  we  have  never  faced  up  to  in 
this  body  and  that  is  whether  we  sup- 
port, through  military  means,  people 
who  want  to  overthrow  a  government 
that  we  do  not  happen  to  like. 

Back  some  years  ago,  under  Presi- 
dent Gerald  Ford,  we  made  a  substan- 
tial step  forward  that  has  never  been 
put  into  statute  form,  and  that  is  we 
said  the  CIA  will  no  longer  be  involved 
in  assassinations. 

President  Gerald  Ford  issued  the 
first  Executive  order  on  this  and  that 
has  been  followed  by  Executive  order 
by  Jimmy  Carter  and  Ronald  Reagan, 
and  my  hope  is  that  President  Bush 
will  do  the  same  shortly.  For  us  to  be 
supplying  arms  for  a  group  that  is 
viewed  by  Africans  generally  as  a 
puppet  organization  for  South  Africa  I 
think  is  unwise.  I  have  to  say  when 
the  administration  opposes  this 
amendment  they  do  not  oppose  that 
particular  provision.  This  is  just  my 
opinion. 

Then  finally  on  page  4  of  the 
amendment.  I  would  like  to  ask  my 
friend  from  Arizona  or  my  friend  from 
North  Carolina,  you  talk  about 
UNITA  and  the  Government  of 
Angola  getting  together  and  working 
out  a  reconciliation,  and  I  strongly 
agree  with  that  portion  of  the  amend- 
ment. There  is  no  question  that  the 


two  sides  ought  to  be  getting  together, 
and  even  if  the  United  States  were  to 
stop  all  military  supplies,  the  UNITA 
forces  do  have  substantial  support.  Sa- 
vimbi  is  not  going  to  disappear  so  they 
have  to  get  together. 

When  you  say  the  fourth  to  the  last 
line  of  the  bottom  the  establishment 
of  diplomatic  relations  with  a  new  An- 
golan Government,  if  the  Government 
of  Angola  gets  together  with  Savimbi 
and  UNITA  forces  and  they  agree  that 
there  are  going  to  be  two  members  of 
the  cabinet  or  something  like  that, 
does  that  constitute  a  new  Angolan 
Government? 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  my  interpretation  here  and  the 
intent  here  is  if  we  have  a  national 
reconciliation  agreement,  you  are  talk- 
ing about  a  new  government.  As  you 
know,  our  Nation  does  not  even  recog- 
nize any  government  in  Angola.  That 
is  why  we  talk  about  the  MPLA  in- 
stead of  the  government.  We  talk 
about  the  UNITA  instead  of  a  govern- 
ment. We  talk  about  two  very  strong 
forces  that  we  want  to  try  to  pull  to- 
gether. That  is  the  intent. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  would  just  point  out 
that  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Afri- 
can Affairs  has  talked  about  an  inter- 
est section  with  the  Government  of 
Angola.  I  think  what  is  likely  to 
happen  is  that  there  will  be,  if  recon- 
ciliation takes  place,  a  couple  of  cabi- 
net members  given  to  the  UNITA 
forces.  As  I  understand  the  amend- 
ment, then  that  would  constitute,  in 
your  opinion,  a  new  Angolan  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  It  would  in  mine.  I 
will  not  be  the  one  interpreting  it,  in 
all  fairness  to  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois. My  answer  is  that  we  do  not  even 
recognize  the  Government  there.  So 
when  we  ever  get  around  to  recogniz- 
ing it,  that  is  going  to  be  a  new  govern- 
ment as  far  as  we  are  concerned.  If  it 
is  one  that  is  reconciled  with  UNITA 
and  MPLA,  then  to  me  that  should 
satisfy  the  Senator's 

Mr.  SIMON.  That  is  a  satisfactory 
explanation.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
it  will  be  good  in  the  Record  as  far  as 
legislative  intent. 

Again,  Madam  President,  I  think 
this  amendment  is  well  intentioned.  I 
have  the  greatest  of  respect  for  my 
colleague  from  Arizona  who  makes  a 
huge  contribution  here.  There  is  no 
more  active  Senator  on  this  floor  than 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina.  He 
is  in  there  fighting  all  the  time.  But  I 
think  it  is  unwise.  It  is  going  to  pass;  it 
is  going  to  pass  by  voice  vote.  If  I 
asked  for  a  rollcall,  it  would  pass  over- 
whelmingly. I  recognize  that.  But  I 
want  to  make  a  record  here,  I  hope 
that  in  conference  this  will  be  re- 
moved or  at  least  those  portions  that 
present  real  problems  to  the  adminis- 
tration will  be  removed. 

I  think  we  are  making  an  imprudent 
step     with     this     amendment     this 


evening.  It  might  even  be  said  that 
most  amendments  adopted  after  9 
o'clock  when  we  are  in  session  are  im- 
prudent amendments.  I  am  not  sure.  I 
will  let  someone  else  test  that  theory. 
I  will  vote  against  it.  Madam  Presi- 
dent. I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Madam  President,  I 
will  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois  that  I  think  this  amend- 
ment which  will  be  adopted  after  9 
o'clock  will  be  an  exception  to  the  rule 
that  he  mentioned. 

In  connection  with  the  questions  he 
asked  of  me,  in  the  interest  of  time,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ques- 
tions I  asked  of  Secretary  Cohen  and 
his  answers  there  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.N.  Institute  for  Namibia 

Senator  Helms.  The  UN  Institute  for  Na- 
mibia is.  as  you  know,  controlled  by  a 
•senate"  which  is  controlled  by  SWAPO. 

What  mechanisms  are  in  place  to  insure 
that  the  Institute  for  Namibia  is  not  used 
by  SWAPO  during  the  forthcoming  election 
campaign? 

It  is  being  reported  that  the  Institute  for 
Namibia  will  send  its  students  to  Namibia  to 
work  as  "campaign  managers."  It  looks  as  if 
these  students  will  remain  under  U.N.  schol- 
arships, which  are  funded  in  part  by  the 
U.S..  during  this  time.  Are  these  facts  accu- 
rate? Is  the  U.S.  prepared  to  protest  these 
steps  if  they  occur? 

AnsA-er.  The  UN  Institute  for  Namibia  is 
one  of  the  bodies  affected  by  the  UN's  ad- 
herence to  the  impartiality  package.  As 
such,  it  cannot  support  any  single  party 
during  the  Namibian  independence  transi- 
tion. 

We  are  not  aware  of  any  plan  for  UNIN 
students  to  work  in  Namibia  as  •campaign 
managers"  during  the  election  campaign. 

If  they  were  to  work  for  any  political 
party  in  Namibia  while  receiving  UN-funded 
scholarships,  that  would  clearly  be  in  viola- 
tion of  the  impartiality  principles. 

We  would  certainly  be  prepared  to  protest 
to  the  UN  should  that  occur  and  would  at- 
tempt to  halt  this  or  any  other  UN  support 
for  any  Namibian  political  party. 

angola:  recognition 

Senator  Helms.  Follow-up  (Angola)  no.  16: 
Chester  Crocker,  in  his  USIS  interview  just 
prior  to  President  Bush's  inauguration  char- 
acterized the  MPLA  as  the  government  of 
Angola.  Our  government  has  never  recog- 
nized Angola  as  a  government.  Is  it?  Is  it  up 
to  Dr.  Savimbi  to  recognize  the  MPLA  as  a 
government  of  all  Angolans? 

Answer.  As  you  rightly  point  out,  our  gov- 
ernment has  never  recognized  the  MPLA  as 
the  government  of  Angola.  In  practical 
terms,  this  does  not  mean  that  the  authori- 
ties in  Luanda  do  not  exercise  governmental 
authority.  Dr.  Savimbi  himself  has  said 
there  is  a  government  in  his  country,  and  he 
has  pointedly  refused  to  set  up  a  parallel 
government  in  exile  or  in  the  UNITA-con- 
trolled  zone  of  Angola.  It  does  not  follow 
that  this  government  is  representative,  or 
that  we  should  necessarily  recognize  it. 
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Senator  Helms.  PoUow-up  (Angola)  no.  17: 
You  Indicated,  Mr.  Cohen,  that  there  was 
no  plan  to  establish  a  so-called  liaison  office 
in  Luanda.  Well  and  good,  since  that  was  an 
odd  idea  from  the  outset.  What  conditions 
would  have  to  be  met  for  the  United  States 
to  recognize  the  MPLA  as  legitimate,  and 
the  sole  government  in  Angola? 

Answer.  The  United  States  would  only 
consider  normalization  of  relations  with  the 
government  of  Angola  in  the  context  of  the 
full  implementation  of  the  New  York  ac- 
cords and  of  a  process  of  genuine  national 
reconciliation  in  Angola. 

Senator  Helms.  Follow-up  (Angola)  no.  22: 
Are  we  agreed  that  no  government  exists  or 
should  be  recognized  in  Angola  until  free, 
fair,  internationally  supervised,  multiparty 
elections  have  been  held  there? 

Answer.  Normalization  of  relations  with 
Angola,  meaning  recognition  and  diplomatic 
relations,  will  not  take  place  outside  t:ie 
context  of  a  process  of  genuine  national  rec- 
onciliation to  which  UNITA  is  a  willing 
party. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  would  say.  Madam 
President,  that  these  will  respond  di- 
rectly and  adequately  to  the  concerns 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois. Madam  President,  with  respect  to 
the  issues  raised  about  recognition,  I 
know  of  nothing  in  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  language  which  is  inconsistent 
with  the  Bush  administrations  stated 
policy  in  support  of  Dr.  Savimbi  and 
his  UNITA  forces. 

Madam  President,  the  legislation 
before  us  appropriates  nearly  $80  mil- 
lion for  peacekeeping  assistance  to  the 
United  Nations  Transition  Assistance 
Group  [UNTAG]  and  the  United  Na- 
tions Angola  Verification  Mission 
[UNAVEM].  As  most  members  are 
aware,  these  sums  are  intended  to  im- 
plement the  U.S.  share  of  the  peace- 
keeping agreements  signed  in  New 
York  on  December  22,  1988  by  South 
Africa,  Angola,  and  Cuba. 

There  are  two  of  these  agreements: 
The  Tripartite  Agreement  signed  by 
the  three  countries  I  just  mentioned, 
and  relating  to  the  transition  of  Na- 
mibia to  an  independent  State;  and 
the  bilateral  agreement  between 
Angola  and  Cuba  relating  to  the  with- 
drawal of  Cuban  troops  from  Angola. 

Senators  will  recall  that  at  the  end 
of  the  session  last  year,  in  October  the 
State  Department  attempted  to  get 
this  body  to  write  a  blank  check  to 
fund  these  agreements  even  before 
they  had  been  concluded— even  before 
the  Senate  had  an  opportunity  to 
study  what  was  being  done  and  to 
assess  whether  the  agreements  were  in 
the  interest  of  the  United  States  and 
supported  the  cause  of  freedom  in  the 
world. 

Madam  President.  I  followed  those 
negotiations  very  carefully.  I  was 
deeply  disturbed  that  the  negotiations 
did  not  Include  a  major  interested 
party.  They  did  not  include  represent- 
atives of  Dr.  Jonas  Savimbi's  Union 
for  the  Total  Independence  of  Angola, 
known  from  its  Portuguese  acronym 
as  UNITA. 


Now  let  us  not  kid  ourselves.  UNITA 
controls  the  majority  of  the  territory 
of  Angola.  The  majority  of  the  people 
of  Angola  have  joined  in  supporting 
UNITA's  cause  fighting  for  the  free- 
dom of  their  country.  Their  oppo- 
nents, the  MPLA,  control  only  Luanda 
and  the  other  major  cities— and  they 
are  able  to  do  that  only  because  of  two 
reasons.  The  first  is  that  there  are 
over  60.000  Cuban  soldiers  protecting 
the  illegal  MPLA  regime  in  Luanda, 
assisted  by  billions  of  dollars  of  war 
equipment  supplied  by  the  Soviet 
Union  and  other  Communist  coun- 
tries. 

And,  I  might  add,  assisted  by  the  use 
of  chemical  warfare.  Yes,  Madam 
President,  there  have  been  credible  re- 
ports by  international  experts  which 
show  conclusively  that  the  MPLA  and 
its  Cuban  mercenary  force  have  used 
poison  gas  against  the  people  of 
Angola.  This  week  I  have  received  new 
information  which  confirms  that  there 
have  been  continuing  Communist 
poison  gas  attacks  against  UNITA  as 
recently  as  March  and  April. 

So  that  is  the  reason  that  the  MPLA 
has  been  able  to  dominate  the  people 
of  Angola  against  their  will. 

The  second  reason  that  this  domina- 
tion continues  is  the  role  of  private 
Western  corporations  that  support  the 
Communist  domination  of  Angola. 
The  key  one,  of  course,  is  the  Chevron 
Corp.  The  oil  royalties  which  Chevron 
has  paid  to  the  Communist  regime  in 
Luanda  have  gone  directly  to  support 
the  foreign  mercenary  force  from 
Cuba.  Chevron  was  asked  by  the 
Reagan  administration  2  years  ago  to 
consider  the  national  interest,  and 
stop  supporting  Communism  in 
Luanda.  But  Chevron  refused. 

Of  course,  as  long  as  Chevron  re- 
tained its  interest  in  the  Angolan  oil 
fields,  its  status  as  an  American  corpo- 
ration gave  it  sanctuary  from  the  lib- 
eration forces  of  UNITA.  If  Chevron 
had  any  decency  it  would  have  with- 
drawn years  ago.  Of  course,  other  for- 
eign firms  might  have  bought  out 
Chevron's  interest,  but  then  the  oil 
fields  would  not  be  an  American  sanc- 
tuary. The  freedom  fighters  of  UNITA 
would  have  been  free  to  attack  the  oil 
production,  and  deprive  the  Commu- 
nist regime  of  its  main  source  of  reve- 
nue, thereby  sending  the  Cuban 
troops  home  and  ending  Communist 
domination  in  that  war-torn  country. 

But  that  was  not  the  strategy  fol- 
lowed in  the  Tripartite  negotiations. 
Dr.  Savimbi  was  left  out  of  the  negoti- 
ations. The  man  who  has  had  the 
longest  experience  fighting  for  free- 
dom in  Angola  was  left  out  of  the  ar- 
rangements. We  had  a  lot  of  reason  to 
be  worried  about  the  outcome  of  such 
negotiations. 

When  the  agreements  were  unveiled 
on  December  22,  1988.  our  caution  was 
well  advised.  We  note  that  these 
agreements  cut  off  Dr.  Savimbi's  main 


line  of  logistical  support.  They  pro- 
posed a  stepped  withdrawal  plan  for 
the  Cuban  troops  that  provided  the 
very  minimum  of  hope  that  the  Cuban 
troops  would  leave,  and  no  assurance 
whatsoever  that  the  MPLA  and  the 
Cubans  could  attack  UNITA  during 
the  withdrawal  period,  using  poison 
gas  if  they  chose. 

And  that  fear  is  now  confirmed.  The 
Cubans  are  using  poison  gas  as  they 
supposedly  withdraw. 

Another  problem  is  that  Angola  has 
been  providing  SWAPO.  the  Marxist 
revolutionary  group  trying  to  take 
over  Namibia  with  base  camps. 
SWAPO  has  failed  for  years  even  to 
establish  a  military  presence  in  Na- 
mibia. It  has  attempted  cowardly  ter- 
rorist attacks  against  the  civilians  of 
Namibia,  but  it  has  never  been  able  to 
establish  a  military  base  in  Namibia, 
nor  has  it  obtained  support  among  the 
numerous  black  and  colored  ethnic 
groups  that  are  not  part  of  the 
Ovambo  tribe.  There  were  great  fears 
that  SWAPO  would  try  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  strong  support  that  the 
United  Nations  has  given  it  over  the 
years  to  establish  itself  in  Namibia  by 
force. 

That  fear  also  came  true.  As  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  agreement  ap- 
proached, 1,600  to  2,000  armed 
SWAPO  guerrillas  crossed  the  border 
into  Namibia  in  an  attempt  to  estab- 
lish a  base  of  military  operations— 
thus  seeking  to  overturn  the  agree- 
ment that  the  SWAPO  military  would 
stay  north  of  the  16th  parallel  in 
Angola.  Only  the  outraged  cries  of 
world  opinion  and  the  courageous  ac- 
tions of  local  and  South  African  troops 
finally  forced  SWAPO  to  withdraw 
the  guerrillas.  They  are  owed  a  debt  of 
gratitude  for  preserving  the  integrity 
of  the  peace  process. 

It  is  clear.  Madam  President,  that 
the  peacekeeping  efforts  are  deeply 
flawed.  We  are  dealing  with  Marxist 
Leninists  who  do  not  believe  in  keep- 
ing agreements,  who  want  to  seize  and 
hold  power  by  force,  not  by  democrat- 
ic means.  The  U.N.  enforcement  mech- 
anism is  flawed.  Its  means  are  weak, 
and  its  intentions  are  flawed. 

That  is  why.  Madam  President,  that 
we  cannot  continue  to  write  a  blank 
check  to  the  United  Nations.  If  we  give 
them  all  the  money  that  they  are 
asking  for  up  front,  then  we  have  com- 
pletely lost  the  leverage  that  is  needed 
to  ensure  that  the  United  Nations  en- 
forces the  bargain  with  an  even  hand. 
Once  they  have  the  money  in  their 
pocket,  they  can  do  as  they  please. 
They  can  go  back  to  one-sided  support 
of  Angola  and  Cuba.  They  can  go  back 
to  proclaiming  that  SWAPO  is  the 
sole  legitimate  representative  of  the 
Namibian  people,  and  installing  a 
Communist  government  in  that  coun- 
try. 
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And  we  will  not  be  able  to  do  any- 
thing about  it. 

Therefore,  this  amendment  puts  a 
few  conditions  on  the  release  of  the 
money  to  the  United  Nations,  and  it 
asks  the  President  to  certify  that  spe- 
cific fair  and  even-handed  actions  have 
been  taken  before  the  money  is  re- 
leased. 

Moreover,  it  splits  the  money  pack- 
age in  two,  releasing  the  money  as  it  is 
needed,  not  providing  a  slush  fund  up 
front.  The  procedure  is  exactly  the 
same  as  a  private  citizen  faces  when 
he  borrows  money  from  the  mortgage 
company  to  build  a  house.  He  does  not 
get  all  the  money  at  once.  When  the 
excavating  and  basement  are  complet- 
ed, he  gets  money  to  pay  for  that. 
When  the  roof  is  on,  and  the  house 
finished,  he  gets  the  rest  of  the 
money.  Moreover,  the  bank  sends 
people  out  to  look  at  the  construction 
site  to  make  sure  that  the  work 
claimed  has  actually  been  done. 

That  is  all  we  are  attempting  to  do 
here.  We  want  to  make  sure  that  the 
United  Nations  is  honest,  and  does 
what  it  is  supposed  to  do. 

Finally,  it  adds  some  sense  of  the 
Senate  language,  some  free  advice  to 
the  President,  on  supporting  the  lib- 
eration of  Angola,  and  supporting  the 
reconciliation  process  between  UNITA 
and  the  MPLA. 

Now,  here  is  what  the  amendment 
does  in  detail: 

SUMMAKY  or  THE  AMENDMENT 

First,  releases  $26  million  immedi- 
ately if  the  President  certifies  that: 

All  SWAPO  forces  have  left  Namibia 
and  have  returned  north  of  the  16th 
parallel  in  Angola. 

The  United  States  has  received  ex- 
plicit and  i-eliable  assurances  from 
each  of  the  parties  to  the  Bilateral 
Agreement  (Cuba  and  the  MPLA)  that 
all  Cuban  troops  will  withdraw  from 
Angola  by  July  1,  1991,  and  that  no 
Cuban  troops  will  remain  in  Angola 
after  that  date. 

The  U.N.  Secretary  General  has  as- 
sured the  United  States  that  it  is  his 
understanding  that  all  Cuban  troops 
will  leave  Angola  by  July  1,  1991,  and 
none  will  remain. 

Second,  the  amendment  releases  an 
additional  $51.9  million  after  Septem- 
ber 1,  1989.  if— no  later  than  August 
20— the  President  has  determined  and 
certifies  that: 

Each  of  the  signatories  of  the  Tri- 
partite Agreement  (Cuba,  South 
Africa,  and  the  MPLA)  is  in  compli- 
ance with  the  agreement. 

Cuba  has  been  withdrawing  its 
troops  to  fulfill  its  obligations  as  of 
August  1,  1989. 

Cuba  has  not  attacked  UNITA,  in- 
cluding the  use  of  chemical  warfare 
against  them. 

The  United  Nations  and  its  affiliated 
agencies  have  ended  all  funding  and 
other  support  for  SWAPO. 


The  U.N.  Verification  Mission  in 
Angola  [UNAVEM]  is  demonstrating 
diligence,  impartiality,  and  profession- 
alism in  verifying  Cuban  troops  with- 
drawal. 

Third,  the  amendment  makes  it 
clear  that  funding  provided  in  this  leg- 
islation does  not  constitute  recognition 
of  any  government  in  Angola. 

Fourth,  the  amendment  also  directs 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  in- 
struct the  Executive  Directors  of  the 
World  Bank  and  IMF  to  oppose  the 
entry  of  Angola— or  to  approve  any 
loans  to  Angola. 

Fifth,  the  last  section  of  the  amend- 
ment proposes  four  sense-of-the- 
Senate  provisions: 

First,  that  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment ought  vigorously  to  promote 
direct  talks  between  Angola's  two  po- 
litical parties:  UNITA  and  MPLA. 

Next,  that  the  United  States  should 
continue  to  provide  appropriate,  effec- 
tive assistance  to  UNITA  until  a  na- 
tional reconciliation  agreement  has 
been  implemented. 

A  third  provision  suggests  that  after 
a  negotiated  settlement  to  Angola's 
civil  war  and  national  reconciliation, 
the  President  should  consider  provid- 
ing humanitarian  assistance  to  help 
the  Angolan  people  to  reconstruct 
their  country  and  to  establish  normal 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  new  An- 
golan Government. 

And  finally  the  amendment  specifies 
that  the  United  States  should  contin- 
ue to  refuse  to  recognize  a  government 
in  Angola  until  a  national  reconcilia- 
tion agreement  has  t)een  implemented. 

Madam  President,  with  respect  to 
the  first  issue  raised  by  the  Senator 
from  Illinois,  I  am  puzzled  by  tonight's 
assertion  that  the  administration  is 
somehow  troubled  by  the  phrase  re- 
quiring the  President  to  certify  that 
"all  armed  forces  of  the  South  West 
Africa  People's  Organization 

[SWAPO]  have  left  Namibia  and  re- 
turned north  of  the  16th  parallel  in 
Angola  in  compliance  with  the  agree- 
ment." 

This  is  precisely  what  is  required 
under  the  Geneva  Protocol— that  is, 
that  "SWAPO's  forces  will  be  de- 
ployed to  the  north  of  the  16th  paral- 
lel." Indeed,  the  amendment's  focus  is 
on  "all  armed  forces"  rather  than  the 
broader  requirement  of  the  agreement 
which  states  that  "all  forces"  should 
be  to  the  north  of  the  16th  parallel. 

Additionally,  the  language  which  in- 
cludes the  reference  underscoring 
"all"  is  also  consistent  with  the  admin- 
istration's stated  position.  Ambassador 
Hank  Cohen  was  asked  about  this  pre- 
cise issue  during  his  confirmation 
process.  I  submitted  the  question  to 
him,  "How  is  the  United  States  going 
to  be  sure  that  SWAPO  terrorists  are 
all  based  north  of  the  16th  parallel?" 

Ambassador  Cohen  responded, 
"UNTAG  forces  deployed  in  Angola 
are    making    sure    that    all    SWAPO 


forces  are  located  north  of  the  16th 
parallel  as  called  for  in  the  Geneva 
Protocol.  We  will  use  all  the  means  at 
our  disposal  to  verify  that  this  takes 
place." 

Thus,  I  think  upon  examination  by 
Mr.  Cohen,  upon  his  return  from 
abroad,  we  will  find  that  the  adminis- 
tration is  not  as  troubled  by  this  lan- 
guage as  some  fear  tonight. 

Madam  President,  with  respect  to 
the  concerns  about  offensive  activity, 
let  me  read  the  provision,  that  "the 
Cubans  have  not  engaged  in  any  offen- 
sive military  actions  against  UNITA, 
including  the  use  of  chemical  weap- 
ons." 

Again,  this  is  totally  consistent  with 
the  representations  made  by  the  State 
Department  during  the  past  several 
months.  In  briefings  to  Senators  and 
staff,  it  has  been  stressed  that  one  of 
the  benefits  to  accrue  to  Dr.  Savimbi's 
forces  was  that  the  Cubans  would  no 
longer  be  engaged  in  offensive  activi- 
ties. This  language  merely  puts  that 
understanding  into  the  conditions 
which  would  be  binding  on  the  parties. 

The  only  written  guarantee  that  the 
State  Department  has  produced  indi- 
cates such  a  commitment,  stated  in 
the  Geneva  Protocol,  appplying  only 
with  respect  to  certain  areas  of  Angola 
controlled  by  UNITA  at  the  time  of 
the  signing  last  year.  However,  no 
such  limitation  has  heretofore  been 
stated  or  implied. 

We  have  relief  upon  the  administra- 
tion's descriptions  in  this  regard,  and  I 
certainly  would  not  want  to  see  them 
weakened. 

Let  me  add  a  word  about  the  chemi- 
cal warfare  issue  in  Angola. 

Professor  Heyndrickx,  head  of 
Ghent  University  [Belgium]  Toxicol- 
ogy Department  is  a  recognized  expert 
on  chemical  warfare  who  led  a  U.N. 
team  which  confirmed  poison  gas  use 
in  Iraq.  He  has  made  several  trips  to 
Angola  and  has  consistently  warned 
about  chemical  weapons  use  in  Angola. 
In  a  recent,  letter.  Professor  Heyn- 
drickx stated,  "From  the  analyses  that 
we  are  doing  at  the  moment  in  my  lab- 
oratory of  a  Russian  bomb  used  in  a 
recent  attack  we  are  having  a  100-per- 
cent proof  of  the  use  of  chemical  war- 
fare agents.  We  face  again  the  big 
problem  of  decontamination  and  treat- 
ment of  the  patients." 

Ambassador  Cohen  agreed  to  meet 
with  Professor  Heyndrickx  to  discuss 
his  findings,  a  meeting  I  hope  to  be 
able  to  facilitate.  Mr.  Cohen  concurred 
that  it  would  be  a  dramatic  escalation 
of  the  war  in  Angola  if.  indeed,  the 
Angolans  or  the  Cubans  have  begun 
using  poison  gas,  and  he  indicated  that 
he  would  seek  United  States  intelli- 
gence confirmation  of  Professor  Heyn- 
drickx's  findings. 

Mr.  Cohen  also  expressed  a  willing- 
ness to  talk  with  a  West  German  jour- 
nalist,  Mr.   Andreas  Horst.  who   has 
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just  returned  from  Angola.  Mr.  Horst 
is  now  in  the  United  States  and  shows 
graphic  video  footage  of  the  aftermath 
of  poison  gas  use  in  Angola— specifical- 
ly a  form  of  hydrogen  cyanide— near 
Cuito  Cuanavale.  the  site  of  previously 
reported  poison  gas  use. 

Madam  President,  in  summary  the 
amendment  establishes  an  orderly  pro- 
cedure for  the  payment  to  the  United 
Nations  of  contributions  for  U.N. 
peacekeeping  activities  in  southern 
Africfl. 

Surely  it  should  be  recognized  as 
prudent  to  establish  reasonable  condi- 
tions on  the  disbursement  of  funds 
through  the  United  Nations.  The 
United  States  has  had  experiences,  on 
several  occasions,  which  demonstrate 
the  need  to  monitor  closely  the  U.N.'s 
performance  where  U.S.  interests  are 

For  instance,  it  has  taken  the  Con- 
gress several  years  to  prod  the  U.N. 
toward  budgetary  reforms  which  make 
the  institution  more  accountable. 
Similarly,  the  Congress  has  had  to  re- 
strict U.S.  funds  to  the  U.N.  because  of 
its  funding  for  terrorist  organizations 
such  as  SWAPO  and  the  FLO. 

So  the  record  reflects  the  need  for 
vigilance  to  ensure  that  the  U.N.  per- 
forms its  role  appropriately  and  fairly. 

This  is  particularly  important  in 
southern  Africa  because  of  the  U.N.'s 
longstanding  support  for  the  South 
West  Africa  People's  Organization, 
SWAPO.  The  U.N.  has  also  been  at 
the  forefront  of  support  for  the  Marx- 
ist government  of  the  MPLA  in  Angola 
and  in  opposition  to  the  forces  of  Dr. 
Jonas  Savimbi  in  the  Union  for  the 
Total  Liberation  of  Angola  [UNITA]. 

That  is  why  it  is  so  crucial  that  the 
Senate  adopt  reasonable  and  phased 
funding  of  the  peacekeeping  oper- 
ations while  also  ensuring  that  proper 
verification  is  made  of  the  comjnit- 
ments  made  by  each  of  the  parties  to 
the  December  peace  agreements. 

We  have  already  seen  the  violation 
of  the  accords  by  SWAPO  which 
poured  across  the  Namibian  border  on 
April  1  at  what  was  supposed  to  have 
been  the  beginning  of  the  process  im- 
plementing U.N.  Resolution  435. 

We  have  seen  the  overly  sympathet- 
ic conunents  of  the  Brazilian  general 
who  is  in  charge  of  the  U.N.  monitor- 
ing team  in  Angola.  He  said  earlier 
this  year  that  the  U.N.'s  role  would  be 
essentially  that  of  accepting  the 
pledges  of  the  Cubans  aund  Angolans 
that  the  Cubans  were,  in  fact,  with- 
drawing. That  is  no  verification  at  all. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ex- 
change with  Ambassador  Cohen 
during  his  confirmation  hearing  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Senator  Helms.  Has  the  United  Nations 
fulfilled  its  obligation  with  regard  to  the  Im- 
partiality package,  namely,  has  all  funding 


for    SWAPO    from    all    U.N.    organs    now 
ceased? 

Ambassador  Cohen.  Senator,  the  Secre- 
tary General  has  given  the  order  to  stop  all 
funding,  and  I  believe  it  has  stopped. 

Senator  Heijis.  Has  SWAPO  been 
stripped  of  its  status  as  the  sole  and  authen- 
tic representative  of  the  Namibian  people? 

Ambassador  Cohen.  A  resolution  doing 
that  has  not  been  enacted. 

Senator  Helms.  Is  it  in  the  stage  of  being 
drafted? 
Ambassador  Cohen.  I  do  not  know  that. 
It   would  be   in   the   General   Assembly, 
which  meets  in  the  fall.  But  at  that  point,  it 
may  be  moot. 

Senator  Helms.  Has  the  U.S.  Council  for 
Namibia  ended  all  public  activities  now? 

Ambassador  Cohen.  Excuse  me.  Senator, 
would  you  repeat  that? 

Senator  Helms.  The  U.S.  Council  for  Na- 
mibia—has it  ended  all  of  its  public  activi- 
ties now? 

Ambassador  Cohen.  I  believe  it  has.  Sena- 
tor, 

Senator  Helms.  Has  the  office  of  the  co- 
missioner  stopped  all  political  activities 
now? 

Ambassador  Cohen.  I  believe  it  has,  yes, 
sir. 

Senator  Helms.  During  the  confirmation 
hearings,  back  in  February,  we  were  assured 
by  Tom  Pickering  that  there  would  be  no  at- 
tempts by  SWAPO  to  exploit  the  wording  of 
the  U.N.  Security  Council  Resolution  632, 
which  was,  as  you  know,  the  enabling  reso- 
lution, which  states  in  part  that  the  Securi- 
ty Council  plans  to  implement  a  resolution 
435  in  its  "original  and  definitive  form." 

In  addition,  the  State  Department  has 
made  other  verbal  assurances  along  the 
same  lines.  This  notwithstanding,  there 
have  already  been  at  least  two  attempts  to 
exploit  this  ambiguity— once  the  U.N.  Coun- 
cil for  Namibia,  in  order  to  justify  continu- 
ing the  SWAPO  funding,  and  once  by 
SWAPO  to  justify  their  incursion  in  Na- 
mibia. 

Now,  what  can  we  do,  Mr.  Cohen,  to  un- 
derscore the  need  for  U.N.  impartiality? 

Ambassador  Cohen.  Senator,  I  believe  the 
U.N.  has  done  everything  correctly  so  far. 

They  have  made  sure  that  all  of  the  U.N. 
agencies  stop  doing  everything  that  they 
had  been  doing  in  support  of  SWAPO.  The 
U.N.  inside  of  Namibia  has  adhered  to  all  of 
the  agreements,  as  far  as  I  can  tell.  So  I  per- 
sonally feel  the  U.N.  is  doing  a  good  job  in 
applying  all  of  the  rules. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Madam  President,  we 
want  to  be  certain  that  there  is,  and 
continues  to  be,  strict  compliance  with 
the  principles  of  impartiality  and  that 
no  funding  or  other  support  is  provid- 
ed to  SWAPO  by  the  United  Nations 
or  any  of  its  affiliated  agencies. 

I  will  simply  conclude  by  thanking 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arizo- 
na [Mr.  DeConcini]  for  the  privilege 
of  working  with  him  on  this  amend- 
ment. I  think  a  very  fine  amendment 
has  been  produced.  It  has  not  been 
easy,  but  it  has  been  fun  to  work  with 
the  Senator,  and  I  thank  him  very 
much.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Madam  President 
I    ask    unanimous    consent    that    my 


amendment  be  in  order,  number  one.  I 
further  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
page  2  of  my  amendment  be  modified 
to  reflect  changes  which  I  send  to  the 
desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  is  as 
follows: 

Before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  Com- 
mittee amendment  ending  on  line  4  of  page 
54,  insert  the  following: 
:  Provided  further.  That  $26,000,000  of  such 
amount  shall  be  made  available  upon  enact- 
ment for  contribution  with  respect  to  imple- 
mentation of  the  Agreement  Among  the 
People's  Republic  of  Angola,  the  Republic 
of  Cuba,  and  the  Republic  of  South  Africa, 
signed  at  the  United  Nations  on  December 
22.  1988  (hereafter  known  as  the  Tripartite 
Agreement)  only  if  the  President  deter- 
mines and  certifies  to  the  appropriate  Con- 
gressional committees  that— (1)  all  armed 
forces  of  the  South  West  Africa  People's 
Organization  (SWAPO)  have  left  Namibia 
and  returned  north  of  the  16th  parallel  in 
Angola  in  compliance  with  the  agreements, 
(2)  the  United  States  has  received  explicit 
and  reliable  assurances  from  each  of  the 
parties  to  the  Bilateral  Agreement  that  all 
Cuban  troops  will  be  withdrawn  from 
Angola  by  July  1,  1991,  and  that  no  Cuban 
troops  will  remain  in  Angola  after  that  date, 
and  (3)  the  Secretary  General  of  the  United 
Nations  has  assured  the  United  States  that 
it  is  his  understanding  that  all  Cuban  troops 
will  be  withdrawn  from  Angola  by  July  1. 
1991,  and  that  no  Cuban  troops  will  remain 
in  Angola  after  that  date; 

Provided  further.  That  an  additional 
$51,900,000  of  such  amounts  may  be  made 
available  after  September  1.  1989,  for  imple- 
mentation of  the  Tripartite  Agreement  only 
if,  no  later  than  August  20,  the  President 
has  determined  and  certified  to  the  appro- 
priate Congressional  committees  that— (1) 
each  of  the  signatories  to  the  Tripartite 
Agreement  is  in  compliance  with  its  obliga- 
tions under  the  Agreement,  (2)  the  govern- 
ment of  Cuba  has  complied  with  its  obliga- 
tions under  Article  1  of  the  Bilateral  Agree- 
ment (relating  to  the  calendar  for  redeploy- 
ment and  withdrawal  of  Cuban  troops),  spe- 
cifically with  respect  to  its  obligations  as  of 
August  1,  1989,  (3)  the  Cubans  have  not  en- 
gaged in  any  offensive  military  actions 
against  UNITA,  including  the  use  of  chemi- 
cal warfare,  (4)  the  United  Nations  and  its 
affiliated  agencies  have  terminated  all  fund- 
ing and  other  support  to  the  South  West 
Africa  People's  Organization  (SWAPO),  and 
(5)  the  United  Nations  Angola  Verification 
Mission  is  demonstrating  diligence,  impar- 
tiality, and  professionalism  in  verifying  the 
departure  of  Cuban  troops  and  the  record- 
ing of  any  troop  rotations; 

Provided  further.  That  funding  of  these 
activities  by  the  United  States  may  not  be 
construed  as  constituting  recognition  of  any 
government  in  Angola;  and 

Provided  further.  That  the  term  "Bilateral 
Agreement"  means  the  Agreement  Between 
the  Governments  of  the  People's  Republic 
of  Angola  and  the  Republic  of  Cuba  for  the 
Termination  of  the  International  Mission  of 
the  Cuban  Military  Contingent,  signed  at 
the  United  Nations  of  December  22.  1988. 
and  the  term  "Tripartite  Agreement"  means 
the  Agreement  Among  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  Angola,  the  Republic  of  Cuba,  and  the 
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Republic  of  South  Africa,  signed  at  the 
United  Nations  on  December  22, 1988: 

Provided  further.  That  the  term  "appro- 
priate Congressional  committees"  means 
the  Committees  on  Appropriations,  Foreign 
Affairs,  and  Permanent  Select  Committee 
on  Intelligence  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  the  Committees  on  Appropria- 
tions. Foreign  Relations,  and  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  of  the  Senate: 
and 

Provided  further.  That  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  shall  instruct  the  United 
States  Executive  Directors  to  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  and  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development 
(also  luiown  as  the  "World  Bank")  to  vote  in 
opposition  to  the  entry  of  the  government 
of  Angola  into  these  financial  institutions  or 
to  approve  any  loans  to  Angola. 

Provided  further.  That  it  is  the  sense  of 
the  Senate  that  (1)  the  United  States 
should  vigorously  promote  direct  talks  be- 
tween the  leaders  of  Union  for  the  Total  In- 
dependence of  Angola  (UNITA)  and  the 
Movement  for  the  Popular  Uberation  of 
Angola  (MFLA)  to  achieve  an  agreed  proc- 
ess of  national  reconciliation  among  Ango- 
lans, (2)  the  United  States  should  provide 
appropriate  and  effective  assistance  to 
UNITA  until  a  national  reconciliation  agree- 
ment has  been  implemented,  (3)  in  the  con- 
text of  a  negotiated  settlement  of  the  civil 
war  and  national  reconciliation  in  Angola, 
the  President  should  consider  (a)  the  provi- 
sion of  humanitarian  assistance  to  help  the 
Angolan  people  to  reconstruct  their  war- 
damaged  economy,  resettle  displaced  per- 
sons and  refugees,  reduce  hunger  and  mal- 
nouristunent,  and  otherwise  recover  from 
the  injuries  inflicted  by  their  lengthy  civil 
war  and  the  foreign  intervention  it  had  in- 
vited, and  (b)  the  establishment  of  diplo- 
matic relations  with  a  new  Angolan  govern- 
ment, and  (4)  the  United  States  should  con- 
tinue its  policy  of  refusing  to  recognize  a 
government  in  Angola  until  a  national  rec- 
onciliation agreement  has  been  implement- 
ed. 

Mr.  SIMON.  If  my  colleague  will 
yield,  can  you  explain  the  changes 
being  made? 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Yes,  I  can.  The 
change  made  on  page  2  is  to  satisfy 
the  Budget  Committee.  It  is  a  techni- 
cal change  only.  I  will  share  it  with 
the  Senator  right  now. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  junior  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  McCain]  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Madam  President, 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina. We  have  worked  on  a  number  of 
things  together.  We  both  came  to  this 
issue  with  a  little  different  approach. 
We  were  able  to  put  it  together. 

I  particularly  want  to  thank  the 
staff  of  the  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  our  staffs  and 
the  chairman  himself  for  being  in- 
volved in  these  delicate  negotiations, 
and,  of  course,  last  but  not  least  by 
any  means,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
and  also  the  Senator  from  Vermont, 
who  I  know  have  great  reservations 
about  this  amendment  and  were  will- 
ing to  discuss  it  and  put  their  objec- 


tions on  the  Record  and  not  belabor 
us  by  staying  here  any  later.  I  believe 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  is  correct 
that  it  is  pretty  clear  it  would  pass, 
and  I  appreciate  that  immensely. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Ford).  All  time  has  been  yielded  back. 
The  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SIMON.  How  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  6  minutes,  41  seconds. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  too 
will  refrain  from  asking  for  a  rollcall 
on  this  particular  amendment,  but  like 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  I  associate 
myself  with  his  remarks,  his  concerns 
about  this  amendment  on  the  basis  of 
the  principle.  I  wish  to  indicate  that  I 
will  vote  no  in  the  voice  vote.  Second- 
ly, I  would  only  add  again  its  difficulty 
in  the  conference.  We  will  have  suffi- 
cient problems  in  the  conference  with 
the  drug  matter  that  is  related  to  the 
House  version  of  the  bill,  and  so  for 
two  reasons,  one  procedural  but  more 
importantly  the  principle  of  this 
amendment  I  would  like  to  have  the 
Record  show  that  I  am  voting  "no." 

Mr.  SIMON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  having  been  yielded  back,  the 
question  now  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  DeConcini]. 

The  amendment  (No.  125),  as  modi- 
fied, was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  now  on  agreeing  to  the 
committee  amendment,  as  amended. 

The  excepted  committee  amendment 
on  page  52,  line  18  through  page  54, 
line  4,  as  amended,  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  recurs  on  the  first  excepted 
committee  amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  excepted 
committee  amendment  on  page  12, 
line  14  through  page  14,  line  24  be 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  excepted  committee  amendment 
on  page  12,  line  14  through  page  14, 
line  24  was  agreed  to. 


AMENDMENT  NO.  126 


(Purpose:  To  provide  additional  funds  for 
the  Kansas  Agricultural  Research  Experi- 
ment Station  at  Kansas  State  University) 
Mr.    HATFIELD.    Mr.    President,    I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hattield], 
for  Mr.  Dole,  proposes  an  amendment  num- 
bered 126. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amen<iment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  27,  line  10,  before  the  period  add 
the  following: 

"Provided  further.  That  of  this  amount, 
$275,000  shall  be  transferred  to  the  Cooper- 
ative State  Research  Service  to  be  paid  to 
the  Kansas  Agricultural  Research  Experi- 
ment Station  at  Kansas  State  University  for 
the  purposes  of  disseminating  information 
to  farmers  on  methods  of  alleviating 
drought  problems  and  exploring  improved 
water  conservation  techniques.". 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  no 
secret  that  conditions  in  Kansas  are 
hot  and  dry.  The  drought  in  Kansas 
has  persisted  through  the  fall,  winter, 
and  spring  months  causing  major 
losses  in  the  winter  wheat  crop,  as  well 
as  damaging  pastureland,  and  water 
and  forage  conditions. 

DROUGHT  AMENDMENT 

Today,  I  am  offering  an  amendment 
to  provide  some  small  help  to  strug- 
gling farmers  and  ranchers  in  Kansas. 
This  modest  amendment  provides 
$275,000  to  the  Kansas  Agricultural 
Research  Experiment  Station  at 
Kansas  State  University  to  enable 
them  to  distribute  information  and 
technical  assistance  to  drought-strick- 
en farmers  and  ranchers. 

I  have  asked  that  the  $275,000 
needed  to  pay  for  this  measure  be 
transferred  from  the  Agricultural  Sta- 
bilization and  Conservation  Service 
salaries  and  expenses  account.  This 
will  leave  ASCS  with  $39,725,000  to 
make  it  through  the  rest  of  the  year— 
an  amount  that  should  be  more  than 
adequate  to  avoid  any  cutback  in  serv- 
ices. 

WHEAT 

The  situation  in  Kansas  is  bad  and 
getting  worse.  The  recent  rains,  which 
were  too  little  and  too  late  to  help 
farmers,  have  caused  an  added  prob- 
lem: Growing  weeds  that  will  damage 
the  quality  of  the  remaining  wheat 
crop. 

According  to  the  most  recent  projec- 
tions, Kansas  farmers  will  only  har- 
vest 202  million  bushels  of  wheat  this 
year.  That  is  36  percent  less  than  last 
year's  poor  harvest,  and  less  than  one- 
half  of  our  normal  production  poten- 
tial. Some  observers  suggest  losses  of 
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more  than  $800  million  on  the  wheat 
crop  alone. 

CATTLE  AND  FORAGE  CONDITIONS 

For  cattle  producers  the  recent  rains 
did  lessen  some  of  their  problems, 
however,  most  farm  experts  now  be- 
lieve that  it  will  take  a  year  or  more 
for  the  State's  drought-damaged  graz- 
ing lands  to  recover.  Rebuilding  beef 
cow  herds  is  expected  to  take  even 
longer. 

Pastures  have  been  rendered  useless, 
because  ponds  and  other  water  sources 
have  gone  bone  dry.  Farmers  and  farm 
experts  alike  tell  me  that  the  condi- 
tions of  native  range  and  tame 
pastureland  have  not  been  this  bad 
since  1935. 

Shortages  of  forage,  hay,  and  water 
have  forced  stockmen  to  sell  off  their 
cows  and  calves,  and  place  them  in 
feedlots  much  sooner  than  normal. 
Reports  indicate  that  the  number  of 
cows  sent  to  slaughter  in  Kansas 
plants  each  day  has  now  reached  1,400 
head  of  cattle.  That  compares  with 
only  200  to  300  cows  a  day  last  year. 

CONCLUSION 

It  is  clear  we  have  a  disaster  in  our 
State.  My  modest  amendment  will  not 
come  close  to  solving  the  problem,  but 
it  is  a  much  needed  first  step  to  help- 
ing the  farmers  in  Kansas  make  it 
through  the  current  drought  crisis.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  has  been  cleared  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  has  been  discussed  by  Mr. 
Dole  and  by  Mr.  Hatfield  with  me 
and  with  staff.  There  is  no  objection. 
We  are  happy  to  accept  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate?  If  not,  the  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  126)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
now  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  amendment  was  greed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Chair.  I  am  not  seeking  recogni- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
seeks  recognition? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CATASTROPHIC  HEALTH  CARE 

Mr.  McCAIN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
While  we  are  waiting  to  conduct  fur- 
ther business,  I  wish  to  say  a  few 
words  about  an  amendment  that  will 
be  pending  which  I  will  be  proposing 
concerning  catastrophic  health  care 
legislation.  I  wish  to  alert  my  col- 
leagues as  to  the  contents  of  this 
amendment.  I  know  it  is  going  to  be 
very  controversial  and  I  am  aware 
there  will  be  spirited  debate. 

Very  briefly,  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  when  it  is  presented  will 
preserve  the  sE>ousal  impoverishment, 
skilled  nursing,  and  long-term  hospi- 
talization benefits  and  delays  imple- 
mentation of  all  other  provisions  in 
the  act  including  the  supplemental 
premium  for  1  year.  It  will  permit 
Congress  time  to  thoroughly  study 
what  changes  ought  to  be  made  to  the 
act  and  according  to  CBO  the  flat  pre- 
mium of  $4.80  to  pay  for  the  cost  of 
these  benefits. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  that  my  senior 
citizen  organization  friends,  some  40  of 
them  who  have  supported  this  legisla- 
tion, will  be  interested  that  we  will 
probably  be  voting  on  this  amendment 
on  Tuesday.  I  intend  to  propose  it  at 
the  appropriate  time,  and  I  believe 
that  it  is  very  important,  in  fact  a  cru- 
cial issue  as  far  as  the  senior  citizeris 
of  this  country  are  concerned.  I  will 
elaborate  at  the  appropriate  time. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  President,  I 
noted  that  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  Senator  from  Arizona,  had  dis- 
cussed earlier  this  evening  that  he  in- 
tends to  offer  an  amendment  related 
to  catastrophic  health  insurance.  I 
wonder  if  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
will  yield  for  a  few  questions  on  the 
nature  of  his  amendment? 
Mr.  McCAIN.  I  am  pleased  to  yield. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCAIN.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  does  yield. 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  President,  this 
Senator,  as  the  Senator  knows,  has 
been  an  advocate  of  a  provision  in  the 
catastrophic  legislation  to  deal  with 
spousal  impoverishment.  The  policy 
that  we  established  was  that  a  family 
had  to  accept  responsibility  when  a 
spouse  went  into  the  nursing  home 
but  that  Government  rules  should  not 
bankrupt  the  family  in  order  to  qual- 
ify for  Medicaid.  It  was  probably  one 
of  the  most  popular  components  of 
catastrophic,  and  as  the  Senator  from 


Arizona  knows  it  was  a  safety  net  for 
those  who  had  saved  and  cared  for 
their  family,  and  so  on. 

I  wonder,  when  the  Senator  offers  a 
delay  in  implementation,  what  is  the 
impact  of  this  on  the  spousal  impover- 
ishment provision? 

Mr.  McCAIN.  I  wish  to,  first  of  all, 
state  that  I  do  not  believe  this  provi- 
sion would  be  in  the  act  if  it  were  not 
for  the  efforts  of  the  Senator  from 
Maryland.  She  has  shown  an  abiding 
interest  and  concern  on  this  issue. 

I  do  not  mean  to  embarrass  her 
when  I  point  out  that  she  has  had  a 
loved  one  who  has  experienced  a  long- 
term  catastrophic  illness  which  has 
caused  her  and  her  family  to  undergo 
important  sacrifices,  but  far  more  im- 
portant than  that  she  has  had  a  keen 
and  sensitive  feeling  toward  those  sen- 
iors who  have  been  afflicted  by  the 
problem  of  spousal  impoverishment. 

I  would  like  to  answer  the  Senator's 
question  by  saying  that  the  spousal 
impoverishment  portion  of  the  act  will 
be  protected,  that  portion  of  the  act 
for  which  she  is  responsible  to  a  large 
degree.  I  think  it  would  be  inappropri- 
ate entirely  if  that  protection  were  re- 
moved under  any  circumstances. 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  So  then  just  to 
affirm  the  statement  of  the  Senator,  it 
is  the  intention  of  the  Senator  that  in 
offering  his  amendment  the  spousal 
impoverishment  provision  not  be  de- 
layed as  it  is  funded  by  Medicaid  and 
therefore  exempt  from  the  Medicare 
aspects  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  McCAIN.  That  is  indeed  correct. 
I  would  like  to,  if  I  could,  elaborate. 
The  skilled  nursing  and  the  long-term 
hospitalization  benefits  would  also  be 
preserved  in  this  bill.  And  they  would 
be  paid  for  by  the  $4.80  premium  that 
has  already  been  levied  as  a  part  of 
this  legislation,  and  would  prevent  any 
further  premiums  to  be  paid  by 
anyone  for  the  benefits  that  would  be 
rescinded  as  part  of  this  legislation. 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. That  answers  my  questions. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President,  I  again 
thank  the  Senator  from  Maryland, 
who  has  been  involved  in  these  issues 
far  longer  than  I  have,  and  who  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  very  critical  and  cru- 
cial aspect  of  protecting  one  from 
having  their  spouse  experience  a  cata- 
strophic illness  and  thereby  wipe  out 
the  life  savings  of  the  entire  family. 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor very  much. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  are  we 
ready  to  move  on? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maryland  has  the  floor. 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  The  Senator  from 
Maryland  yields  the  remainder  of  her 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois. 
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Mr.  SIMON.  If  I  could  ask  my  col- 
league from  Arizona,  as  I  understand 
the  bill,  not  only  on  these  details,  but 
it  continues  the  monthly  payment  and 
the  income  tax  provision  is  eliminated. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  That  is  exactly  cor- 
rect, and  any  additional  costs  outside 
of  the  $4.80  are  eliminated. 

Mr.  SIMON.  That  is  eliminated  for  1 
year  to  give  the  Finance  Committee  a 
chance  to  look  at  this  thing  and  come 
up  with  something  sensible. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  The  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois Is  exactly  correct. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  think  that  makes 
more  sense  than  almost  anything  I 
have  heard  up  to  this  point.  Unless  I 
hear  something  to  the  contrary,  I  am 
going  to  be  in  there  supporting  the 
Senator  from  Arizona.  I  thank  him. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I 
wonder  if  he  will  withhold. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  withhold. 

The  PRESIDENT  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  seek 
recognition? 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  do. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  is  recog- 
nized. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  do  not  want  to  hold 
up  proceedings  if  the  majority  leader 
is  ready  to  proceed  on  something. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  we 
might  return  to  morning  business  for 
1 V4  minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Chafee  and  Mr. 
DxTRENBERGER  pertaining  to  the  intro- 
duction of  S.  1112  are  located  in 
today's  Record  under  "Statements  on 
Introduced  Bills  and  Joint  Resolu- 
tions.") 
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DIRE  EMERGENCY  SUPPLEMEN- 
TAL APPROPRIATIONS.  FISCAL 
YEAR  1989 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  refer- 
ences have  been  made  a  number  of 
times  during  the  day  by  various  Sena- 
tors, and  myself  included,  to  letters 
that  have  been  received  from  various 
department  heads,  and  agency  heads 
in  the  administration. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
statement  of  administration  policy 
dated  June  1,  entitled  "H.R.  2072— 
Dire  Emergency  Supplemental  Appro- 
priations, Fiscal  Year  1989,"  addressed 
to  Senator  Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  and 
Congressman  Whitten  of  Mississippi 
be  included  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

H.R.  2072— Dire  Emergency  Supplemental 
Appropriations,  Fiscal  Year  1989 

The  Bipartisan  Budget  Agreement  of  1987 
limited  both  the  President  and  the  Congress 
to  supplemental  requests  for  FY  1989  that 
are  "dire  emergencies."  The  President's  sup- 
plemental request  was  consistent  with  this 
agreement.  Unfortunately,  the  House  action 
on  H.R.  2072  clearly  was  not.  It  would  add 
$1.1  billion  to  the  FY  1989  deficit  for  discre- 
tionary programs,  many  of  which  are  not  in 
dire  need  of  funds.  Unquestionably,  the 
House  bill  would  have  to  be  recommended 
for  veto. 

In  view  of  the  need  for  prompt  action  on 
veterans  funding  and  the  lack  of  agreement 
on  what  constitutes  a  "dire  emergency,"  the 
Administration  has  shown  a  willingness  to 
compromise  on  the  requirement  for  offsets. 
We  stated  during  House  Committee  action 
that  we  could  reluctantly  accept  a  compro- 
mise package.  In  subsequent  floor  action, 
our  Statement  of  Administration  Position 
said  that  we  could  go  as  far  as  an  increase 
relative  to  current  law  of  $715  million  in  dis- 
cretionary budget  authority  and  $706  mil- 
lion in  discretionary  program  outlays  (as 
scored  by  OMB).  At  the  same  time,  howev- 
er, we  stated  that  we  could  go  no  further. 

The  Senate  Committee  bill  is  clearly  a 
major  improvement  compared  to  the  House- 
passed  bill.  It  is  within  striking  distance  of 
the  ceiling  noted  above.  We  estimate,  over- 
all, that  it  would  add  a  net  $49  million  rela- 
tive to  the  outer  limits  on  discretionary 
budget  authority  we  firmly  established 
during  House  debate  and  in  subsequent  dis- 
cussions with  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee. 

The  Committee  is  to  be  commended  espe- 
cially for  their  decision  to  strike  the  $822 
million  in  drug  program  funding  that  is  in 
the  House  bill,  and  for  opposing  efforts  to 
add  back  funds  in  Committee.  While  drug 
abuse  is  clearly  one  of  America's  most  seri- 
ous problems,  we  do  not  believe  that  an  FY 
1989  supplemental  for  drug  programs  is  nec- 
essary. A  $1  billion  drug  supplemental  was 
enacted  only  half  a  year  ago.  The  $5.3  bil- 
lion appropriated  for  FY  1989  for  drug  pro- 
grams is  a  39  percent  increase  over  FY  1988. 
That  funding  is  not  being  exhausted  prema- 
turely. A  Congressionally  mandated  drug 
strategy  to  guide  federal  spending  is  due  on 
September  1:  and  a  major  additional  in- 
crease is  platmed  for  FY  '90.  The  Adminis- 
tration urges  the  Senate  to  oppose  any 
effort  to  add  drug  funding  on  the  floor  and 
to  insist  on  the  Senate  Committee  position 
in  conference. 

We  do  not  believe  that  all  the  funds  ap- 
propriated in  the  Senate  Committee  bill 
represent  dire  emergencies.  But  we  recog- 
nize that  there  is  room  for  argument  on 


this.  What  is  of  primary  concern  to  us,  at 
this  point,  is  the  need  to  restore  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility, while  also  assuring  prompt  en- 
actment of  necessary  veterans  funding. 
Given  our  expressed  willingness  to  accept  a 
compromise  in  the  House,  and  given  the 
Senate  Committee's  good  faith  effort  to 
draft  a  bill  within  the  fiscal  parameters  we 
established  for  an  acceptable  compromise, 
we  can  support  moving  the  committee  bill 
forward  to  Conference. 

However,  we  remain  very  concerned  about 
the  prospect  of  add-ons  on  the  Senate  floor 
and  in  conference.  And  we  are  firm  in  our 
commitment  to  an  overall  limit  on  adverse 
deficit  effects  as  noted  above.  Any  further 
adverse  contribution  to  the  deficit  on  the 
Senate  floor  or  at  the  conference  stage 
would  cause  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  to  recommend  to 
the  I»resident  that  he  veto  the  bill. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  me  dated  May  30,  1989,  by 
Richard  G.  Darman,  Director  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 

Washington,  DC,  May  30,  1989. 
Hon.  Robert  C.  Byrd, 

Chairman,    Committee   on  Appropriations. 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Thank  you  for  the 
opportunity  to  discuss  the  pending  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill  with  you  today.  I 
hope  very  much  that  we  may  be  able  to 
reach  agreement  on  a  compromise  that  will 
allow  us  to  fund  essential  programs  for  vet- 
erans, while  also  protecting  our  interest  in 
fiscal  discipline. 

With  that  objective  in  view,  please  permit 
me  to  note  a  few  points  of  perspective, 
which  I  would  hope  you  and  your  Commit- 
tee might  consider  as  you  begin  Conunittee 
mark-up. 

(1)  The  Bipartisan  Budget  Agreement  of 
1987  limited  both  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress to  supplemental  requests  for  FY  '89 
that  are  "dire  emergencies."  I  believe  that 
the  President's  supplemental  request  was 
consistent  with  this  agreement.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  House  action  (H.R.  2072)  clearly 
was  not. 

(2)  The  House-passed  bill  (H.R.  2072)  is 
far,  far  out  of  bounds;  and  unquestionably 
would  be  recommended  for  veto.  It  not  only 
fails  to  meet  the  "dire  emergency"  standard; 
it  also  shows  utter  disrespect  for  fiscal  disci- 
pline. It  seeks  $822  million  more  in  drug 
funding— in  spite  of  the  following  facts:  a 
large  drug  supplemental  increase  was  en- 
acted only  half  a  year  ago;  that  supplemen- 
tal funding  is  not  being  exhausted  prema- 
turely: a  Congressionally-mandated  drug 
strategy  to  guide  federal  spending  is  due  on 
September  1;  and  a  major  additional  in- 
crease is  planned  for  FY  "90.  Beyond  drugs, 
however,  the  House  bill  also  would  increase 
a  host  of  other  programs  for  which  funding 
is  not  needed  now.  In  total,  it  would  add 
more  than  $1.5  billion  to  FY  '89  discretion- 
ary budget  authority— and  would  increase 
the  FY  '89  deficit  by  more  than  $1.1  billion. 
To  my  mind,  it  seems  absurd  for  us  to  spend 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  hours  in  good- 
faith  bipartisan  budget  negotiations  only  to 
see  the  product  of  the  prior  bipartisan  nego- 
tiations thus  thrown  carelessly  to  the  wind. 
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(3)  We  do  not  mean  to  be  unreasonable.  I 
recognize  that  the  "dire  emergency"  stand- 
ard, although  reasonably  clear  in  common- 
sense  terms,  nonetheless  lends  itself  to  some 
argument.  With  that  reality  in  view— and 
mindful  of  the  need  for  veterans  funding— I 
indicated  some  willingness  to  compromise  in 
both  the  application  of  the  standard  and 
the  requirement  for  offsets.  Consistent  with 
this,  we  stated  during  House  floor  action 
that  we  could  reluctantly  accept  what  was 
known  as  the  "Conte  compromise."  That 
compromise  would  have  Increased  the  FY 
'89  deficit  by  $416  million  more  than  the 
President's  proposed  supplemental— $409 
million  of  which  was  in  discretionary  pro- 
grams. In  subsequent  floor  action,  our 
Statement  of  Administration  Position  said 
that  we  could  go  as  far  as  an  Increase  rela- 
tive to  current  law  of  $715  million  in  discre- 
tionary budget  authority  and  $706  million 
in  discretionary  program  outlays.  (This  Is  as 
scored  by  OMB;  the  CBO  numbers  are 
somewhat  lower.)  But  we  also  stated  that  we 
could  go  no  further. 

It  was  partly  on  the  basis  of  that  clear 
limit  that  a  strong,  veto-sustaining  number 
of  House  Republicans  and  Democrate  voted 
against  popular  add-ons  that  were  not  dire 
emergencies.  Out  of  respect  for  their  coura- 
geous votes,  as  well  as  a  sense  of  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility, I  am  obliged  to  repeat:  We  do 
not  pretend  to  have  the  sole  right  to  deter- 
mine what  programs  merit  funding  at  this 
point.  But  V3e  do  believe  we  have  a  responsi- 
bility to  protect  fiscal  discipline.  We  there- 
fore remain  willing  to  accept  an  ultimate 
compromise— but  on  terms  that  have  no 
greater  adverse  effects  on  the  deficit  than 
we  were  willing  to  accept  in  the  House. 

(4)  The  Senate  draft  "Committee  Print"  of 
H.R.  2072  (as  we  understand  it)  is  clearly  a 
major  improvement  relative  to  the  House- 
passed  bill— and  is  within  striking  distance 
of  meeting  the  "adverse  effect"  test  noted  at 
point  (3)  above.  We  estimate,  overall,  that  it 
would  add  a  net  $822  million  to  the  FY  '89 
deficit  relative  to  the  President's  proposals, 
and  a  net  $47  million  relative  to  the  outer 
limits  on  discretionary  budget  authority  we 
established  during  House  debate. 

(5)  However,  we  are  very  concerned  about 
the  prospect  of  additions  on  the  Senate  floor 
and  in  conference  vHth  the  House.  While  the 
Senate  bill  might  be  brought  within  range, 
the  House  bill  Is  so  clearly  out  of  bounds 
that  I  must  wonder  whether  it  will  be  possi- 
ble for  us  all  to  reach  agreement  at  the  con- 
ference stage.  In  view  of  the  House  action,  I 
have  serious  doubts.  And  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
misleading:  a  Senate  Committee  bill  that 
stays  within  the  llmlte  noted  above  would  be 
acceptable;  but  that  Is  as  far  as  I  believe  we 
should  go.  Any  further  adverse  contribution 
to  the  deficit  on  the  Senate  floor  or  at  the 
conference  stage  would  cause  me  to  recom- 
mend veto. 

Please  let  me  repeat  that  I  appreciate 
having  the  opportunity  to  discuss  these 
issues  with  you— in  what  I  hope  you  find  to 
be  a  constructive  spirit.  We  look  forward  to 
continuing  to  work  with  you  in  the  pursuit 
of  a  reasonable  compromise— one  that  can 
be  enacted  so  as  to  meet  the  need  for 
prompt  funding  of  veterans  programs,  while 
also  meeting  our  shared  responsibility  for 
fiscal  discipline. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  consider- 
ation of  our  views. 

With  best  regards, 

Richard  G.  Darman. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  letter  by 
Dick  Thomburgh.  the  Attorney  Gen- 


eral, dated  May  31,  1989,  addressed  to 
me  as  chairman  of  the  committee  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Office  of  the  Attorney  General, 

Washington,  DC,  May  31,  1989. 
Hon.  Robert  C.  Byrd. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  Is  about  to  consider 
H.R.  2072,  the  1989  supplemental  funding 
bill.  The  bin  passed  by  the  House  will  prove 
troublesome  to  the  Administration  and  to 
many  members  of  the  Senate  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle. 

There  Is  an  agreement  on  1989  funding. 
There  are  supplementals  which  the  Presi- 
dent has  forwarded  and  for  which  the  Ad- 
ministration has  Identified  necessary  offsets 
In  order  to  operate  under  the  current  Bipar- 
tisan Budget  Agreement  of  November  20, 
1987.  Among  the  supplementals  requested 
by  the  Administration  Is  $41.8  million  for 
the  Department  of  Justice.  The  primary 
thrust  of  this  request  Is  start-up  and  Imple- 
mentation of  our  Financial  Institutions 
Fraud  Initiative.  In  addition,  we  seek  $2.1 
million  for  the  Civil  Rights  Division's  Office 
of  Redress  Administration  (for  the  Japa- 
nese-American internee  reparation  pro- 
gram) and  $2.9  million  to  make  required 
payments  to  families  of  deceased  public 
safety  officers  who  have  died  In  the  llne-of- 
duty. 

As  you  know,  the  President  recently  an- 
nounced another  major  funding  Initiative 
($1.12  billion)  affecting  the  Department  of 
Justice  for  1990.  This  is  the  third  set  of  1990 
enhancement  Initiatives  the  President  has 
adopted  since  President  Reagan  submitted 
his  1990  budget  on  January  9,  1989.  The 
other  two  added:  (1)  $150  million  for  State 
and  Local  Drug  Grants  and  $5  million  for 
the  Drug  Enforcement  Administration's 
overseas  operations:  and  (2)  $50  million  for 
the  1990  portion  of  the  Financial  Institu- 
tions Fraud  Initiative. 

You  should  also  remember  that  the 
Reagan  1990  budget  contained  significant 
Increases  In  spending  for  law  enforcement— 
especially  drug  law  enforcement— programs. 
Our  1990  budget  annualizes  a  number  of  en- 
hancements provided  by  the  Anti-Drug 
Abuse  Act  supplemental  in  1989. 

Given  this  significant  history  of  Adminis- 
tration support  for  added  law  enforcement 
resources  in  1990  compared  to  1989's  cur- 
rent appropriation.  It  does  not  appear  pru- 
dent to  add  the  significant  sums  being  dis- 
cussed for  possible  floor  action  this  week. 
For  example,  the  Federal  Prison  System's 
bedspace  needs  are  being  addressed  by  the 
$1.5  billion  In  1990  funding  requested  for 
the  'Building  and  facilities"  appropriation. 
We  currently  have  over  $540  million  of  op- 
erating availability  in  1989.  We  should  wait 
for  enactment  of  the  new  authority  being 
requested  for  1990.  For  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation,  I  urge  that  the  greater 
need,  at  the  moment,  is  to  initiate  our  Fi- 
nancial Institutions  Fraud  Initiative  before 
adding  $15  million  In  drug  related  funding 
in  1989.  Roughly,  the  $15  million  amount  Is 
requested  in  the  1990  budget  as  an  annuali- 
zatlon  of  the  1989  drug  supplemental.  We 
can  wait  for  four  months.  Additional  feder- 
ally supplied  drug  grant  money  will  go  fur- 
ther in  1990  than  in  1989  because  In  1990 
the  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  of  1988  required 
States  to  match  our  funds  on  a  50/50  basis 
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compared  to  a  Federal  75/State  25  match- 
ing basis  in  1989. 

In  summary,  we  need  to  abide  by  the 
budget  agreements  negotiated  between  the 
two  branches.  Further,  the  Administration 
has  presented  a  viable,  reasonable  and  sig- 
nificant funding  program  for  law  enforce- 
ment for  1990  and  has  identified  lu  1989 
supplemental  priorities.  Relative  to  1990's 
proposals,  the  Administration  will  do  the 
requisite  planning  In  1989  In  order  to  Imple- 
ment the  proposals  in  1990— assuming  Con- 
gress passes  the  Administration's  1990 
budget  proposals  on  a  timely  basis. 

I  urge  you  to  consider  the  Administra- 
tion's and  my  views  as  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  considers  the  1989 
supplemental  bill. 
Sincerely. 

Dick  Thornburgh. 
Attorney  GeneraL 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
letter  from  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  which  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Washington. 
Hon.  Robert  C.  Byrd. 

Chairman,   Committee  on  Appropriations, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  understand  that 
there  will  be  consideration  of  the  Dire 
Emergency  Supplemental  Appropriations 
and  Transfers,  Urgent  Supplementals.  and 
Correcting  Enrollment  Errors  Bill  of  1989. 
The  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  contains  $96 
million  In  additional  budget  authority  for 
fiscal  year  1989  for  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  related  to  the  War  on  Drugs.  In 
May.  the  Secretary  testified  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Treasury.  Postal  Service  and 
General  Government  that  fighting  the  war 
on  drugs  was  one  of  the  top  priorities  of  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury.  This  Is  a  com- 
mitment the  Treasury  Department  shares 
with  the  President. 

Currently,  Treasury  Is  devoting  $521.1 
million  to  the  War  on  Drugs  in  fiscal  year 
1989.  We  believe  this  funding  level  is  ade- 
quate to  enable  the  Department  to  aggres- 
sively participate  in  the  overall  anti-drug 
effort. 

As  important  as  our  anti-drug  efforts  are, 
the  Department  is  also  committed  to  reduc- 
ing our  Nation's  budget  deficit  and  meeting 
the  requirements  of  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
llngs.  Also,  I  must  point  out  that  the  De- 
partment has  other  functions  and  duties 
that  are  vital  to  government  and  the  Ameri- 
can people,  including  the  collection  of  reve- 
nue, managing  the  Nation's  fiscal  twtivities 
and  executing  the  Nation's  International 
economic  policies.  The  Department  can 
meet  Its  commitments  this  fiscal  year  with 
current  funding  not  only  in  the  Wat  on 
Drugs  but  In  these  other  vital  responsibil- 
ities that  fall  upon  the  Department. 

Therefore,  I  would  urge  that  additional 
funding  not  be  appropriated  for  activities 
Included  in  the  War  on  Drugs  that  would 
either  cause  an  increase  In  the  current  fiscal 
year  deficit  or  require  offsetting  reductions 
to  other  accounts  within  the  Department 
beyond  those  proposed  by  the  administra- 
tion. 

Sincerely, 

John  E.  Robson, 
Acting  Secretary. 
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Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Dick  Cheney,  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, dated  May  30.  1989,  addressed 
to  me  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Trx  Secretary  or  Detense. 
Washington,  DC,  May  30,  1989. 
Hon.  Robert  C.  Byrd, 

Chairman,    Committee  on  Appropriations. 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  understand  that  an 
amendment  may  be  offered  in  committee  to 
the  fiscal  year  1989  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill  (H.R.  2072)  to  cut  funds  previously 
appropriated  to  the  Department  of  Defense 
in  the  fiscal  year  1989  Defense  Appropria- 
tions Act  to  fight  the  battle  against  illegal 
drugs.  The  amendment  would  transfer  the 
funds  to  domestic  anti-drug  accounts.  The 
Administration  strongly  opposes  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  fiscal  year  1989  Defense  Appropria- 
tions Act  provided  $300  million  for  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  operating  costs  for  the  de- 
tection and  monitoring  of  aerial  and  mari- 
time transit  of  illegal  drugs  into  the  United 
States.  The  Department  plans  to  allocate 
these  funds  as  follows:  (1)  $40  million  for 
National  Guard  support  to  law  enforcement 
agencies.  (2)  $60  million  for  secure  commu- 
nications equipment  to  defeat  drug  smug- 
glers' monitoring  of  law  enforcement  oper- 
ations, and  (3)  $200  million  to  procure  and 
operate  surveillance  suid  monitoring  equip- 
ment, such  as  aerostat  rsulars. 

The  Congress  has  long  urged  the  E>epart- 
ment  of  Defense  to  take  a  more  active  role 
in  the  fight  against  drugs.  In  the  2  months 
since  I  became  Secretary  of  Defense,  we 
have  created  a  DOD  Coordinator  for  Drug 
Enforcement  Policy  and  Support  and  have 
prepared  and  begun  to  execute  plans  to 
make  effective  use  of  the  $300  million.  It 
will  be  difficult  for  me  to  make  substantial 
progress  in  strengthening  DOD's  role  in  the 
battle  against  drugs  if  the  amendment  is 
adopted  to  strip  DOD  of  the  resources  pro- 
grammed in  fiscal  year  1989  for  the  Depart- 
ment's increase  anti-drug  effort. 

I  would  note  also  that  the  proposed 
amendment  violates  the  November  1987  bi- 
partisan budget  agreement  by  shifting 
funds  from  defense  discretionary  accounts 
to  domestic  discretionary  accounts.  Since 
success  in  Federal  budgeting  has  come  to 
depend  upon  the  ability  of  the  administra- 
tion and  the  joint  congressional  leadership 
to  reach  and  enforce  budget  agreements.  I 
would  urge  that  your  committee  adhere  to 
the  agreement  and  reject  the  amendment. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
advises  that  adoption  of  the  amendment 
would  not  be  in  accord  with  the  President's 
program. 

Sincerely. 

Dick  Cheney. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  have  in- 
cluded these  various  letters  in  the 
Record  so  that  they  will  be  there  for 
Senators  who  may  wish  to  refer  to  the 
Record  and  produce  those  letters  to 
show  that  these  very  high  officials 
within  the  administration  have  sup- 
ix>rted  the  bill  as  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee, and  have  opposed  adding  addi- 
tional money  to  the  bill. 


These  were  difficult  votes,  and  some 
Senators,  myself  included,  from  time 
to  time  have  to  answer  questions  from 
our  constituents.  So  I  think  it  will  be 
helpful  to  Senators  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  who  received  such  questions 
concerning  the  amendments  if  they 
can  refer  to  those  letters  from  the  var- 
ious Secretaries  and  others  in  the  ad- 
ministration to  whom  I  have  alluded. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor.     . 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  rec- 
ognized. 

amendment  NO.  127 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Kastem]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
127. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

On  page  12.  between  lines  13  and  14  insert 
the  following: 

GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  .  The  Congress  finds  that  failing  to 
recognize  natural  resource  depletion  causes 
current  systems  of  economic  statistics  to 
provide  a  distorted  representation  of  many 
nation's  economic  condition. 

(a)  The  Secretary  of  State  shall  instruct 
the  U.S.  representative  to  the  Organization 
for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Development 
and  to  the  United  Nations  and  it's  appropri- 
ate affiliated  organizations  report  the 
Income  and  economic  activities  of  nations. 
Such  a  system  of  accounting  shall  recognize 
the  depletion  or  degradation  of  natural  re- 
sources as  a  component  of  economic  activi- 
ties. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
instruct  the  U.S.  Executive  Director  to  each 
Multilateral  Development  Bank  and  to  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  to  seek  the 
adoption  of  revisions  of  accounting  systems 
as  described  in  section  A. 

(c)  The  Administrator  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  shall  incorpo- 
rate the  changes  described  in  section  A  into 
AID'S  evaluations  and  projections  of  the 
economic  performance  of  borrowing  coun 
tries. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  has  been  cleared  by  the 
subcommittee  chairman  and  ranking 
members  of  the  relevant  committees, 
and  simply  put,  this  amendment  pro- 
vides for  the  incorporation  of  natural 


resources  depletion  into  an  Interna- 
tional system  of  accounting. 

The  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
and  I  continue  to  be  concerned  that 
many  economic  development  policies 
being  promoted  by  our  foreign  assist- 
ance program  are  not  sustainable.  In 
fact,  the  depletion  of  natural  re- 
sources may  be  counterproductive  to 
economic  development.  Short-term  ac- 
tivities that  consume  or  deplete  natu- 
ral resources  may  preclude  their 
future  use  and  result  in  a  decline  in 
economic  activities. 

To  more  accurately  reflect  actual 
economic  growth  rather  than  the 
simple  consumption  of  natural  re- 
sources, language  is  provided  directing 
the  creation  accounting  systems  that 
include  an  analysis  of  resource  deple- 
tion. Current  systems  of  accounting 
provide  misleading  information  on  a 
country's  economic  conditions  and 
progress  because  they  do  not  treat 
natural  resources  as  economic  assets 
like  buildings,  equipment,  and  other 
forms  of  manmade  capital.  For  man- 
made  capital,  an  annual  depreciation 
allowance  is  estimated  to  reflect  the 
value  of  assets  used  up  during  the 
year.  In  calculating  national  income, 
that  depreciation  allowance  is  sub- 
tracted as  a  charge  against  gross 
output,  reflecting  the  need  to  keep  the 
capital  stock  intact.  No  such  deprecia- 
tion allowance  is  estimated  for  the  de- 
pletion of  natural  resources.  The 
result  is  that  the  consumption  of 
those  assets  is  misrepresented  as  a  no 
cost  economic  gain.  This  misrepresen- 
tation conveys  the  false  impression 
that  a  country  can  achieve  economic 
progress  by  over  exploiting  its  natural 
resource  base. 

Such  misleading  economic  assump- 
tions underlie  the  macroeconomic 
analyses  and  projections  carried  out 
by  the  Multilateral  Development 
Banks,  the  International  Monetary 
F\ind,  other  international  organiza- 
tions, bilateral  development  assistance 
agencies,  national  governments,  and 
private  business.  Consequently,  those 
analyses  often  lead  to  erroneous  con- 
clusions and  policy  implications,  and 
significant  long-term  economic  and  ec- 
ological losses.  A  better  framework  of 
economic  accounting  can  contribute 
significantly  to  improved  environmen- 
tal and  economic  decisions  and  per- 
formance. 

We  recognize  that  a  revision  of  the 
U.N.  System  of  National  Accounts  is 
now  under  consideration  and  intends 
for  all  U.S.  representatives  at  the 
United  Nations  and  U.N.  institutions 
to  vigorously  promote  changes  by  the 
U.N.  Statistical  Commission  and  Sta- 
tistical Office  to  include  depreciation 
of  natural  resource  assets  within  the 
definition  of  national  income.  We  also 
instructed  the  Administrator  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development 
and  the  U.S.  Executive  Directors  to 
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each  Multilateral  Development  Bank 
and  to  the  International  Monetary 
F^ind  to  promote  similar  changes  at 
these  institutions  by  incorporating 
natural  resource  accounts  Into  their 
evaluation  of  projections  of  the  eco- 
nomic performance  of  borrowing  coun- 
tries. The  United  States  should  join 
with  other  Organization  for  Economic 
Cooperation  and  Development 
member  countries  in  adopting  this  re- 
vision of  their  own  economic  account- 
ing systems.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate? 

Hearing  none,  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

The  amendment  (No.  127)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

AHEa«DMENT  NO.  128 

(Purpose:  To  provide  that  the  National 
Commission  on  Children  may  exempt 
itself  from  certain  provisions  of  title  5  In 
carrying  out  certain  duties  of  the  Commis- 
sion) 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  F»resident,  on  behalf 
of  Mr.  Rockefeller,  I  send  an  amend- 
ment to  the  desk.  

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
clerk  will  report. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The   Senator    from    West   Virginia    [Mr. 
Byrd],  for  Mr.  Rockefeixer,  proposes  an 
amendment,  numbered  128. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 
At  the  appropriate  place  In  the  bill  insert 
the  following: 

SEC.  .  EXEMPTION  PROVIDED  FOR  NATIONAL 
COMMISSION  ON  CHILDREN  FROM 
CERTAIN  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  5. 

Section  1139  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  1320b-9)  is  amended  by  striking  sub- 
section (f)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(f)(1)  The  Commission  shall  appoint  an 
Executive  Director  of  the  Commission.  In 
addition  to  the  Executive  Director,  the 
Commission  may  appoint  and  fix  the  com- 
pensation of  such  personnel  as  it  deems  ad- 
visable. Such  appointments  and  compensa- 
tion may  be  made  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
that  govern  appointment  In  the  competitive 
services,  and  the  provisions  of  chapter  51 
and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  53  of  such 
title  that  relate  to  classifications  and  the 
General  Schedule  pay  rates. 

■'(2)  The  Commission  may  procure  such 
temporary  and  Intermittent  services  of  con- 
sultants under  section  3109(b)  of  title  5, 
United  SUtes  Code,  as  the  Conmilsslon  de- 


termines to  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
duties  of  the  Commission." 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  anent  the 
amendment  that  was  offered  on  behalf 
of  Mr.  Rockefeller,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  letter  addressed  to  me 
dated  June  1  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league be  printed  in  the  Record  in  ex- 
planation of  the  amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC,  June  1,  1989. 
Hon.  Robert  C.  Byrd 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  ask  that  my  amend- 
ment seeking  to  make  a  technical  change  in 
the  statute  governing  the  National  Conmils- 
slon on  Children  be  adopted  as  part  of  the 
Dire  Emergency  Supplemental  Bill.  1989, 
now  currently  before  the  Senate. 

Pertinent  background  Is  attached,  includ- 
ing my  amendment. 

The  amendment  proposes  to  exempt  the 
National  Commission  on  Children  from  cer- 
tain provisions  currently  governing  the 
Commission's  process  for  hiring  and  paying 
staff.  It  also  would  clarify  that  the  Commis- 
sion is  authorized  to  procure  the  temporary 
services  of  consultants. 

Current  law  requires  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Children  to  hire  and  determine 
the  salaries  of  staff  under  the  rules  and  pro- 
cedures of  the  "competitive  service."  This 
has  proven  to  impose  a  highly  burdensome 
and  time  consuming  process  on  the  Commis- 
sion, and  is  making  it  virtually  impossible 
for  the  Commission  to  obtain  staff  in  the 
time-frame  and  manner  that  Its  tenure  and 
mission  dictate. 

It  is  highly  unusual  for  an  independent 
commission,  such  as  this  one,  to  be  required 
to  follow  the  Civil  Service  procedures  for 
procuring  staff.  My  amendment  is  aimed  at 
providing  the  crucial  flexibility  to  the  Chil- 
dren's Commission  needed  to  carry  out  the 
intensive,  immediate  work  we  are  charged 
with.  By  law,  the  Commission  is  directed  to 
complete  its  work  and  submit  a  major 
report  to  the  President,  Congress,  and  the 
public  by  September  30,  1990.  In  other 
words,  time  U  of  the  essence. 

As  the  Chairman  of  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Children.  1  ask  that  this  amendment 
be  adopted.  Senator  Bentsen,  Chairman  of 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  which  re- 
ported the  legislation  establishing  the  Com- 
mission, has  approved  the  amendment.  We 
view  it  as  a  technical  correction  addressing 
the  administrative  requirements  of  the 
Commission. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  Immediate 
consideration. 
Sincerely, 

John  D.  Rockefeller  IV. 

Mr.  BYRD.  We  have  discussed  this 
amendment,  and  I  believe  there  is  an 
agreement,  and  we  can  accept  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  BYRD.  It  does  not  cost  any- 
thing, and  I  think  we  ought  to  do  it  on 
a  voice  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate? 

If  not,  the  question  now  is  on  the 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
junior  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 
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The    amendment    (No. 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  no.  129 

(Purpose:  To  Increase  the  pool  of  experi- 
enced and  qualified  applicants  for  full- 
time  magistrate  positions) 
Mr.    BUMPERS.    Mr.    President,    I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Bump- 
ers] proposes  an  amendment  numbered  129. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  this  bill,  add 
the  following: 

Sec.  .  Section  631(b)(1)  of  title  28. 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  inserting 
'or  has  served  as  a  full-time  magistrate  for 
at  least  eight  years,"  immediately  after  "he 
Is  a  member  in  good  standing  of  the  bar  of 
the  highest  court  of  the  state  In  which  he  is 
to  serve.". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  offer  a  rather  minor  and  technical 
amendment  to  the  Magistrates  Act.  I 
have  taken  great  pains  to  clear  this 
matter  all  the  way  around,  and  I  un- 
derstand that  the  amendment  has 
been  cleared. 

The  phrase  I  propose  to  insert  into 
this  act  is  only  13  words,  but  it  would 
increase  the  pool  of  experienced  and 
qualified  applicants  for  full-time  mag- 
istrate positions.  Its  purpose  is  to  give 
courts  the  authority  to  fill  a  magis- 
trate vacancy  with  an  experienced 
former  magistrate— one  who  has 
served  as  a  full-time  magistrate  for  at 
least  8  years— who  may  not  be  a 
member  of  the  bar  of  that  particular 
State.  There  are  five  persuasive  argu- 
ments for  this  change. 

First,  under  the  existing  recall  provi- 
sions—under which  a  retired  magis- 
trate is  recalled  for  service  in  any 
State  without  meeting  the  initial  re- 
quirements—this    is     already     being 
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done,  so  the  amendment  would  not 
cause  a  dramatic  departure  from  cur- 
rent practice. 

Second,  there  is  no  prohibition  on  a 
person  being  appointed  as  a  bankrupt- 
cy judge  who  is  not  a  member  of  the 
bar  of  that  State,  even  though  bank- 
ruptcy Judges  generally  deal  with  far 
more  Issues  of  local  State  law  than  do 
magistrates.  There  is  no  reason  for 
magistrates  to  meet  this  requirement 
if  bankruptcy  Judges  do  not. 

Third.  I  want  to  underscore  what 
might  be  obvious  anyway— that  this 
change  would  only  make  such  former 
magistrates  eligible  to  be  reappointed. 
It  would  not  force  such  a  choice.  It 
would  simply  allow  the  district  court 
to  decide  whether  its  particular  needs 
would  be  best  met  by  an  experienced 
former  magistrate  who  may  not  be  a 
member  of  that  State's  bar.  If  the  dis- 
trict court  prefers  actual  magistrate 
experience  to  bar  membership  in  that 
State,  I  see  no  reason  for  the  law  to 
block  such  a  choice.  After  all.  the  re- 
quirement that  a  candidate  be  a 
member  in  good  standing  of  the  bar  of 
some  State  would  still  be  in  effect. 
And  still,  he  or  she  would  have  to  be 
good  enough  to  be  selected  by  the 
local  merit  selection  panel  and  a  ma- 
jority of  the  judges  of  the  district 
court. 

Fourth,  a  former  magistrate  who  is  a 
member  of  the  bar  of  a  State  observ- 
ing reciprocity  with  the  appointing 
State  is  not  now  barred  from  being  ap- 
pointed. He  or  she  would  simply  pay 
the  fee  and  waive  in.  My  amendment 
would  simply  put  a  former  magistrate 
seeking  appointment  in  a  State  with 
no  reciprocity  on  equal  footing. 

And  fifth,  although  not  officially 
sponsored  by  the  Judicial  Conference, 
the  amendment  has  been  cleared  with- 
out objection  by  both  the  chairman  of 
the  Magistrates  Committee  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee  of 
the  Judicial  Conference,  and  the  As- 
sistant Director  for  Program  Manage- 
ment, the  Chief  of  the  Magistrates  Di- 
vision, and  the  Office  of  Legislative 
Affairs  of  the  Administrative  Office  of 
the  United  States  Courts.  Finally.  I 
understand  that  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation has  signed  off  on  the  propos- 
al, as  has  the  president  of  the  National 
Council  of  U.S.  Magistrates. 

Mr.  President,  I  appreciate  the  help 
of  the  floor  managers  in  clearing  this 
proposal.  It  has  also  been  cleared  by 
Senators  Biden,  Thurmond,  Heflin, 
and  Grassley  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, and  I  appreciate  their  help  as 
well. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  sort  of  a  tech- 
nical amendment  which  simply  allows 
district  courts  to  appoint  a  magistrate 
who  has  served  before  and  allow  such 
a  magistrate  who  has  served  in  a  State 
before  to  serve  as  a  magistrate  in  any 
other  court  where  the  judges  pick  him 
even  though  he  may  not  be  a  member 
of  the  bar  of  that  particular  State. 


It  simply  gives  the  courts  the  right 
to  pick  experienced  magistrates  who 
under  existing  law  are  not  eligible. 

Bear  in  mind  the  Judges  are  the  ones 
who  have  to  do  the  picking. 

This  has  been  cleared  by  Senator 
Thurmond,  the  rsmking  member  on 
the  Judiciary  Committee;  Senator 
Biden,  who  is  the  chairman;  and  Sena- 
tor Heflin,  who  is  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  of  appropriate  jurisdic- 
tion. 

I  urge  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate? 

Without  further  debate,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  on  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

The     amendment     (No.     129)     was 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bryan).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.   130 

(Purpose:  To  express  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  Secretary  of  Transp)orta- 
tion  should  conduct  a  review  of  the  im- 
pacts of  highly  leveraged  acquisitions  of 
control  of  U.S.  air  carriers) 
Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 

amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 

immediate  consideration. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 

as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Levin] 

proposes  an  amendment  numbered  130. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  insert 
the  following  new  section. 

Sec.  .  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  should  con- 
duct a  review  of  the  potential  impact  of 
highly  leveraged  acquisitions  of  control  of 
U.S.  air  carriers.  The  potential  Impacts  to  be 
addressed  in  such  review  should  include  the 
effects  of  increased  expenses  associated 
with  increased  debt  on  carriers'  ability  to: 

(i)  modernize  their  fleets, 

(ii)  make  necessary  expenditures  for  main- 
tenance, 

(iii)  survive  economic  downturns  (and  the 
effect  on  competition  among  air  carriers  if 
some  do  not  survive), 

(iv)  provide  small  community  service, 


(V)  compete  internationally  against  for- 
eign airlines, 

(vi)  make  and/or  keep  the  financial  com- 
mitments to  airport  projects  necessary  to 
expand  capacity  and  improve  safety,  and 
meet  the  future  needs  of  their  employees 
with  regard  to  such  matters  as  salaries,  ben- 
efits, pensions,  and  job  security  and  growth. 
Pursuant  to  the  conclusions  of  such  review, 
the  Secretary  should  make  a  report  to  the 
Congress  and  include  in  such  report  an  as- 
sessment with  respect  to  any  major  air  car- 
rier that  is  the  object  of  a  highly  leveraged 
buy-out. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment,  I  understand,  has  now 
been  cleared  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

The  amendment  expresses  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  that  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  should  conduct  a 
review  of  the  potential  impact  of 
highly  leveraged  acquisitions  of  con- 
trol of  U.S.  air  carriers.  The  purpose 
of  this  review  is  to  look  at  the  effects 
of  increased  expenses  associated  with 
increased  debt  on  a  carrier's  ability  to 
do  a  number  of  things  including  to 
make  and/or  keep  the  financial  com- 
mitments to  airport  projects  necessary 
to  expand  capacity  and  improve 
safety,  to  meet  the  future  needs  of 
their  employees  with  regard  to  such 
matters  as  salaries,  benefits,  pensions, 
and  job  security,  and  growth. 

Once  the  Secretary  completes  his 
review,  he  should  make  a  report  to  the 
Congress  and  include  in  such  report  an 
assessment  of  these  impacts  with  re- 
spect to  any  major  air  carrier  that  is 
the  object  of  a  highly  leveraged  acqui- 
sitions. 

I  thank  the  Chair  and  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  has  been  discussed  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon,  [Mr.  Hatfield],  and  with  me. 
We  have  no  objections  to  it  and  would 
be  willing  to  accept  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do 
Senators  yield  back  their  time? 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  has  been  cleared  by  the 
minority  side.  We  have  no  objection  to 
it  and  we  urge  its  adoption. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment.  I.  however, 
would  like  to  ask  my  friend  from 
Michigan  if  he  feels  that  this  amend- 
ment would  place  restrictions  on  the 
Department  of  Transportation  and/or 
the  Department  of  Justice,  as  far  as 
their  approval  of  a  merger  or  lever- 
aged buyout  would  be  concerned? 

Let  me,  before  my  friend  from 
Michigan  answers,  indicate  that  I 
strongly  support  the  purpose  of  this 
legislation.  I  think  we  have  seen  in  the 
recent  past,  without  taking  the  time  of 
this  body  at  this  late  hour,  the  clear 
indication  that  we  are  receding  to  a 
point  of  de  facto  regulations  as  far  as 
the  airlines  in  America  are  concerned 
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and  we  should  do  everything  we  can  to 
prevent  furtherance  of  such  occur- 
rence. 

I  think  retrospectively  a  couple  of 
mergers  that  were  allowed  in  the  past 
few  years  probably  were  not  good  for 
the  airline  consumers,  for  example, 
the  passengers  who  used  the  airlines 
in  this  country.  I  would  ask  my  col- 
league from  Michigan  what  impact 
this  would  have  on  the  short  term, 
while  this  study  is  being  conducted? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  This  does  not  restrict 
the  authority  that  those  agencies 
have. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  I  thank  my  colleague 
and  I  appreciate  his  proposing  this 
amendment.  I  think  it  is  an  important 
move  toward  making  sure  that  we 
maintain  the  spirit  of  competitiveness 
for  the  benefit  of  the  American  airline 
passenger. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Arizona.  It  is,  indeed,  the  purpose  of 
this  amendment  to  make  sure  that  any 
proposed  leveraged  buyout  does  not 
jeopardize  any  airline  in  its  financial 
health. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  yield  his 
time  back? 
Mr.  LEVIN.  I  do,  indeed. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  is  yielded  back.  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  130)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  .     .^ 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader.  Senator  Kasten.  and  particu- 
larly the  chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee. 

THE  AGRICULTURE  CHAPTER 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  summarize  briefly  the 
major  provisions  contained  in  the  agri- 
culture chapter  of  this  bill. 

First  of  all,  we  have  provided  an  ad- 
ditional $40,000,000  for  the  Agricultur- 
al Stabilization  and  Conservation 
Service.  This  was  put  In  by  the  House 
and  is  requested  by  the  President. 
Without  this  money.  ASCS  would 
likely  have  to  shut  down  their  offices 
or  lay  off  people  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  This  money  Is  needed  to  adminis- 
ter provisions  of  the  Disaster  Assist- 
ance Act  passed  last  year. 

We  have  also  Included  a  $2,500,000 
Increase  for  the  Agricultural  Market- 
ing Service  for  Its  cotton  classing  and 
tobacco  grading  programs.  This  money 
comes  from  collections  from  the  pri- 
vate sector  so  there  Is  no  Imptwit  on 
the  Federal  budget. 

A  provision  Is  Included  for  those  pro- 
ducers who  suffer  from  the  drought 
last  year  and  were  eligible  for  drought 


assistance.  Some  of  those  farmers  wUl 
be  asked  to  refund  advanced  deficien- 
cy payments  that  were  paid  out  at  too 
high  of  a  rate  last  year.  The  provision 
we  recommend  stipulates  that  these 
refunds  cannot  be  required  until  after 
December  31.  1989.  Currently,  farmers 
would  have  to  pay  these  refunds  be- 
ginning July  31,  1989. 

The  purpose  of  the  change  Is  pure 
and  simple.  It  gives  the  farmers  time 
to  harvest  this  year's  crop  and  gener- 
ate some  cash  before  they  have  to 
refund  the  money.  Since  these  farmers 
suffered  from  the  drought,  they  obvi- 
ously do  not  have  money  at  this  time. 
What  money  they  had  was  used  to  put 
in  this  year  crop. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  this  provi- 
sion does  not  forgive  any  refund  that 
is  due.  Nor  does  It  cost  the  Govern- 
ment any  money.  It  simply  shifts  an 
amount  of  money  that  would  be  paid 
to  the  Government  from  this  fiscal 
year  to  next  fiscal  year.  The  cost  In 
1989  Is  $16,000,000  with  a  correspond- 
ing Increase  In  revenue  of  $16,000,000 
In  1990.  We  have  covered  the  cost  In 
1989  by  reducing  certain  little-used  or 
unused  loan  accounts. 

Another  important  provision  of  the 
bin  relates  to  farm  direct  operating 
loans.  The  House  provided  an  addi- 
tional $75,000,000  for  these  loans.  We 
have  not  added  the  additional  money, 
but  we  do  take  a  step  that  will  allevi- 
ate the  current  problem.  For  this  year, 
we  appropriated  $900,000,000  for 
direct  operating  loans— the  same  level 
as  in  1988. 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration's 
national  office  has  held  back 
$100,000,000  of  these  funds  and  will 
only  disperse  them  on  a  case-by-case 
basis  as  applications  are  sent  In  from 
the  States.  It  still  has  about 
$90,000,000  In  this  reserve.  The  reserve 
Isn't  doing  farmers  any  good. 

Therefore,  our  recommendation  is  to 
require  the  Secretary  to  disperse  the 
reserve  funds  to  the  States  so  that 
States  get  at  least  as  much  money  as 
they  did  last  year.  During  the  same 
period  last  year,  FmHA  had  spent 
$106,000,000  more  than  this  year.  Yet 
they  have  the  same  amount  of  money 
available  for  both  years.  So  the  prob- 
lem, as  we  see  It,  Is  one  of  administra- 
tion, not  one  of  funding. 

Also.  Mr.  President,  the  bill  includes 
an  additional  $224,624,000  for  the 
Food  Stamp  Program.  This  money  Is 
needed  to  prevent  an  expected  short- 
fall In  funding  which  could  result  in 
the  loss  of  benefits  to  eligible  recipi- 
ents for  up  to  7  days  at  the  end  of  the 
year. 

With  that,  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend the  agriculture  chapter  of  this 
bin  to  my  colleagues  and  urge  them  to 
support  It. 

REPROGRAMlf  ING  PROCEDURES  POR 
INTERNATIONAL  PEACEKEEPING  ACTIVITIES 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  would  like  to  clarify  a 
point  concerning  the  transfer  of  De- 


fense Department  funds  for  Interna- 
tional peacekeeping  activities  proposed 
in  the  committee  amendment.  As  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Commerce,  Justice, 
State.  Judiciary,  and  Related  Agencies 
knows.  Department  of  Defense  regula- 
tions require  the  approval  of  both  the 
Armed  Services  and  Appropriations 
Committees  when  the  funds  Involved 
In  a  reprogramming  are  subject  to  leg- 
islation authorizing  the  armual  appro- 
priation of  such  funds.  Is  it  the  com- 
mittee's Intent  that  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committees  would  be  Involved  In 
the  approval  process  for  any  repro- 
gramming and  transfer  of  Defense  De- 
partment funds  subject  to  authoriza- 
tion proposed  for  transfer  to  the  De- 
partment of  State  for  International 
peacekeeping  activities? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Yes,  that  Is  the 
committee's  Intent. 

EXECUTIVE  SCHEDULE  CEILING 

Mr.  NUNN.  Last  year's  DOD  appro- 
priations bin  places  a  ceiling  on  DOD's 
use  of  executive  schedule  positions, 
limiting  the  Department  to  39  such 
positions.  The  bill  would  Increase  the 
ceiling  to  permit  DOD  to  have  45  posi- 
tions. 

The  report  sets  forth  the  under- 
standing of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee that  the  new  positions  would  be 
used  for  an  Assistant  Secretary  for  In- 
telligence, DOD  Comptroller,  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  for  Fi- 
nancial Management,  and  the  general 
counsels  of  the  military  departments. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  bill 
does  not  increase  the  number  of  As- 
sistant Secretaries  of  Defense  beyond 
the  11  authorized  under  10  U.S.C.  136. 
It  does  not  prejudge  the  issue  of 
whether  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
should  establish  the  position  of  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Intelligence,  a 
matter  left  to  the  Secretary's  discre- 
tion under  section  701  under  last 
year's  Authorization  Act.  It  does  not 
increase  the  number  of  Assistant  Sec- 
retaries of  the  Air  Force  beyond  the 
four  provided  In  10  U.S.C.  8016  (as 
amended  by  section  702  of  last  year's 
Authorization  Act).  It  does  not  change 
section  703  of  last  year's  Authorization 
Act,  which  provides  that  the  general 
counsels  of  the  military  departments 
will  be  paid  under  the  applicable  rate 
for  members  of  the  Senior  Executive 
Service. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  The  Senator's  under- 
standing Is  correct. 

VETERANS'  AFFAIRS  MEDICAL  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President.  I 
note  with  great  pleasure  that  the 
fiscal  year  1989  supplemental  appro- 
priations Includes  desperately  needed 
funds  for  Department  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs medical  programs. 

I  only  regret  that  It  has  taken  so 
long  to  secure  this  additional  funding. 
We  learned  of  the  projected  budget 
shortfall  In  VA  health  care  last  fall.  At 
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that  time,  I  wrote  to  President 
Reagan,  urging  him  to  personally  in- 
tervene on  behalf  of  a  supplemental 
funding  request  for  veterans'  health 
care.  Unfortunately,  the  VA's  funding 
request  was  denied  by  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget. 

As  the  budget  shortfall  began  to 
take  its  toll,  our  worst  fears  were  con- 
firmed. The  Minneapolis  VA  Medical 
Center— a  model  health  care  facility- 
was  forced  to  cut  104  full-time  employ- 
ee positions  from  its  staff.  The  VAMC 
at  St.  Cloud,  MN,  had  to  cut  72  staff 
positions.  Inevitably,  entire  wards 
were  closed,  waiting  periods  went  up, 
and  the  quality  of  health  care  de- 
clined. In  an  attempt  to  cut  costs,  the 
VA  began  to  restrict  care  to  category 
A  veterans,  those  with  low  income  or 
service-connected  conditions. 

Thousands  of  Minnesotans  contact- 
ed my  office,  with  stories  of  vets  being 
forced  to  wait,  and  even  being  turned 
away,  from  needed  care.  For  many 
Minnesota  vets,  particularly  those  in 
rural  areas,  the  VA  is  the  only  viable 
source  of  health  care.  Suddenly,  needy 
vets— who  were  never  given  a  means 
test  when  they  entered  the  service- 
were  being  denied  care  because  they 
earned  too  much. 

When  the  new  administration  began 
to  take  shape,  many  of  us  redoubled 
our  efforts  on  behalf  of  veterans 
health  care.  I  joined  with  my  col- 
leagues in  writing  to  President  Bush, 
early  in  his  administration,  asking  him 
to  give  priority  to  VA  medical  care. 

Later,  I  met  with  Congressman 
SoNinr  Montgomery,  chairman  of  the 
House  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee, 
and  helped  him  to  bring  OMB  Direc- 
tor Richard  Darman  and  Secretary  of 
Veterans  Affairs  Edward  Derwinski  to 
Capitol  Hill.  At  that  meeting.  Director 
Darman  pledged  to  me  that  the  Bush 
administration  would  include  veterans' 
health  care  in  its  supplemental  re- 
quest. 

Now  that  we  are  finally  on  the  brink 
of  passing  that  supplemental  appro- 
priations, veterans  across  the  country 
can  take  heart  that  VA  medical  cen- 
ters soon  will  be  able  to  restore  desper- 
ately needed  care.  I  urge  the  adminis- 
tration—and my  colleagues— to  work 
to  prevent  future  budget  shortfalls. 

As  the  veterans'  population  contin- 
ues to  age,  the  Department  of  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  must  make  realistic  re- 
quests for  its  health  care  budget— and 
Congress  must  act  to  keep  VA  health 
care  fully  funded.  America's  vets  put  it 
all  on  the  line  to  keep  us  free.  It  is  our 
obligation  to  see  that  they  get  the 
health  care  they  deserve. 

THX  inrWARK  PBI  OFFICE 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  last 
year's  intelligence  authorization  bill 
established  a  demonstration  project  in 
New  York  City  to  encourage  recruit- 
ment and  retention  of  FBI  agents.  The 
demonstration  provided  a  25-percent 
pay  raise  to  these  agents,  in  an  effort 


to  strengthen  the  New  York  City 
office.  I  supported  this  important  en- 
deavor because  the  high  cost  of  living 
in  the  New  York  metropolitan  area 
was  forcing  many  agents  to  seek  other 
employment. 

Mr.  President,  the  New  York  demon- 
stration contained  a  serious  flaw— it 
failed  to  recognize  that  New  York  City 
and  Newark,  NJ,  share  the  same  labor 
market.  Costs  are  high  in  both  areas. 
Indeed,  over  half  of  the  agents  in  the 
New  York  office  live  in  New  Jersey.  A 
big  pay  raise  limited  to  agents  in  the 
New  York  office  creates  an  inequity 
for  FBI  agents  working  in  the  Newark 
FBI  office— an  inequity  that  is  having 
a  devastating  impact  on  the  morale  of 
the  Newark  agents  and  their  families. 

And  morale  is  not  the  only  problem, 
Mr.  President. 

Over  30  experienced  senior  Newark 
agents  have  thus  far  requested  trans- 
fer to  New  York.  About  20  agents  as- 
signed to  the  Newark  office  have  re- 
signed since  1987— almost  all  of  those 
resignations  were  related  to  pay  prob- 
lems. The  Newark  FBI  office's  ability 
to  handle  major  cases,  including  com- 
plex foreign  counterintelligence  cases, 
is  being  compromised  by  the  loss  of  ex- 
perienced agents  to  New  York. 

It  is  clearly  not  the  intention  of  Con- 
gress to  resolve  the  problems  in  the 
New  York  FBI  office  by  exacerbating 
the  problems  in  the  Newark  FBI 
office.  We  need  to  resolve  this  problem 
by  expanding  the  demonstration  to  in- 
clude the  Newark  office. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  bill  before  us 
today  requires  the  FBI  to  provide  10- 
to  15-percent  pay  raises  for  the  PBI 
agents  in  the  Newark  office.  I  believe 
this  will  help  resolve  the  problem  in 
Newark. 

Mr.  President,  the  FBI  has  a  long 
and  proud  tradition  in  New  Jersey.  We 
need  to  ensure  that  this  tradition  con- 
tinues by  providing  adequate  compen- 
sation for  these  dedicated  profession- 
als. 

EMERGEMCY  MKDICAL  TECHNICIANS 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  6,  1989,  the  National  Association 
of  Emergency  Medical  Technicians 
will  hold  its  annual  convention.  I  ask 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  taking  this 
opportunity  to  thank  these  medical 
techniciauis  and  paramedics  for  their 
service  to  our  communities. 

The  National  Association  of  Emer- 
gency Medical  Technicians  represents 
over  450,000  professionals  and  volun- 
teers. E3very  day,  throughout  our 
Nation,  these  brave  men  and  women 
save  lives.  We  depend  on  these  well- 
trained,  caring  individuals  to  adminis- 
ter emergency  care  to  the  sick  and  in- 
jured. 

We  all  hope  we  never  need  emergen- 
cy assistance.  But  during  a  crisis,  our 
greatest  hope  and  comfort  is  an  emer- 
gency medical  technician  who  can  pro- 
vide life-saving  treatment.  I  wish  all 
participants  an   interesting   and   pro- 


ductive meeting,  and  continued  suc- 
cess in  the  future. 

ESSENTIAL  AIR  SERVICE 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
voice  my  strong  support  for  including 
funding  for  Essential  Air  Service 
[EAS]  in  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill  we  are  considering  today.  Im- 
mediate action  on  this  matter  is  cru- 
cial to  150  communities  across  this 
Nation. 

I  want  to  commend  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee  for  voting  to 
include  this  important  funding  in  this 
bill  as  well  as  my  many  colleagues 
with  whom  I  have  joined  forces  to 
make  sure  this  necessary  program  re- 
ceives the  funding  it  requires.  The 
President  pro  tempore  and  chairman 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
Senator  Byrd,  deserves  our  special 
thanks  for  his  efforts  in  this  regard. 

Small  cities  and  towns  nationwide 
are  dependent  on  access  to  commercial 
air  service  for  their  economic  vitality. 
When  hearings  were  held  on  reauthor- 
izing EAS  during  the  100th  Congress, 
a  recurrent  theme  in  the  expert  testi- 
mony was  that,  without  commercial 
air  service,  the  economic  stability  of 
small  communities  would  be  in  jeop- 
ardy, and  that,  without  EAS,  there 
would  likely  be  no  commercial  air  serv- 
ice in  those  areas. 

The  lack  of  commercial  air  service 
can  no  longer  be  described  as  simply 
an  inconvenience.  Today,  the  ability  to 
receive  commercial  air  traffic  is  a 
standard  by  which  a  community's  abil- 
ity to  attract  and  retain  businesses  is 
accurately  measured.  Economic  devel- 
opment is  directly  linked  to  available 
air  service. 

That  fact  has  been  cited  by  city  offi- 
cials from  each  of  the  five  South 
Dakota  communities  that  are  current- 
ly receiving  EAS  subsidies.  In  letters, 
phone  calls,  and  personal  meetings 
with  me,  a  clear  message  has  been  con- 
veyed by  the  leaders  of  these  centers 
of  commerce  in  my  State:  the  elimina- 
tion of  EAS  is  a  direct  threat  to  the 
economic  well-being  of  these  commu- 
nities. 

As  my  colleagues  all  realize,  this  sit- 
uation is  not  unique  to  South  Dakota. 
Nationwide,  small  cities  and  towns  are 
battling  for  their  economic  futures. 
The  outcome  of  those  battles,  accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  of  experts  from 
across  the  country,  is  heavily  contin- 
gent upon  the  presence  or  absence  of 
reliable  air  service.  This  program  truly 
is  essential  to  the  cities  and  towns  it 
serves. 

If  EAS  is  forced  to  shut  down  for 
the  last  quarter  of  this  fiscal  year, 
there  are  serious  doubts  that  the  pro- 
gram will  be  reestablished  next  year. 
Airlines  currently  serving  EAS  com- 
munities certainly  cannot  be  expected 
to  allow  their  planes  to  sit  for  3 
months— they  will  need  to  be  deployed 
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elsewhere.  Reversing  that  action,  once 
taken,  seems  highly  unlikely. 

Furthermore,  given  the  previous  ad- 
ministration's recommendations  for 
eliminating  EAS  in  numerous  budget 
proposals,  there  is  no  reason  to  antici- 
pate that,  following  a  shutdown  of  the 
program  for  the  last  quarter  of  this 
fiscal  year,  the  current  administration 
will  make  any  efforts  to  revive  the 
program  next  yeax. 

That  is  why  approving  this  funding 
today  is  imperative.  The  future  of 
many  communities  in  rural  America  is 
dependent  on  this  supplemental  ap- 
propriation. I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  measure  Eind  to  join  me  in 
working  to  have  this  crucial  funding 
retained  in  conference. 

NEW  ALCOHOL  LABELING  LAW 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  would  like  to  engage 
my  colleague,  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Treasury  Appropria- 
tions, Mr.  DeConcini,  In  a  colloquy  on 
a  provision  In  the  House  version  of 
H.R.  2072.  the  dire  emergency  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill.  The  provi- 
sion Is  of  vital  importance  to  an  enter- 
prise In  my  State  and  Its  workers,  La- 
trobe  Brewing  Co.,  which  makes  Roll- 
ing Rock  beer. 

Section  403  of  the  House  bill,  which 
was  drafted  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Bureau  of  Alcohol.  Tobacco  and  Fire- 
arms, would  enable  this  company  to 
come  into  compliance  with  the  new  al- 
cohol labeling  law  which  requires  a 
specific  warning  be  printed  on  the  con- 
tainer. About  25  percent  of  the  compa- 
ny's business  is  in  recycled  bottles. 
Unlike  other  brewers  whose  recycled 
bottles  use  paper  appliques,  Latrobe 
has  a  unique  stock  of  painted  bottles 
which  it  cannot  alter  without  great 
cost.  Replacing  the  bottles  with  new 
ones  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
would  cost  this  $40  million  company 
more  than  $5  million. 

The  company  fully  Intends  to  meet 
the  provisions  of  the  law  beginning 
this  year  by  gradually  replacing  its  ex- 
isting stock  of  painted  bottles  over  the 
next  3  years.  The  longer  timeframe 
win  enable  the  company  to  execute  a 
workable  plan  which  avoids  disruption 
of  its  supply  networks  and  accommo- 
dates the  new  costs.  In  the  interim, 
the  company  will  print  the  warning  on 
the  bottlecap. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Senate  would 
agree  to  accept  this  provision  In  con- 
ference. This  company  has  just  battled 
through  a  tough  period  when  many 
expected  it  to  go  under.  And  we  would 
certainly  not  want  to  lose  the  150  jobs 
at  the  plant  because  of  a  Federal  man- 
date that  is  unresponsive  to  a  unique 
situation  In  the  brewing  Industry. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  for  bringing 
this  matter  to  my  attention.  I  can 
assure  him  we  will  closely  consider 
this  matter  In  the  conference  commit- 
tee. 


VETERANS'  PROGRAMS 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs,  I  strongly  needed  fiscal 
year  1989  supplemental  funding  for 
veterans'  programs. 

Before  commenting  on  these  provi- 
sions. I  wish  to  congratulate  the  dis- 
tinguished Chair  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  on  VA.  HUD  and 
Independent  Agencies.  Ms.  Mikulski. 
for  her  excellent  work  on  this  measure 
and  for  the  outstanding  support  of  our 
Nation's  veterans  which  she  has  con- 
sistently demonstrated  throughout 
her  service  in  the  House  and  Senate 
and  which  is  so  clearly  reflected  in 
this  bill— the  first  to  come  out  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  since  she 
took  over  the  helm  of  that  extremely 
Important  subcommittee.  I  wish  to  ex- 
press my  deepest  gratitude  to  her  and 
to  the  subcommittee  staff— Kevin 
Kelly  and  Carolyn  Simmons— for  the 
many  courtesies  extended  to  me  and 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  staff 
with  respect  to  a  number  of  veterans 
Issues  with  which  this  measure  and 
the  committee  report  deal. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  VETERANS  AFTAIRS  HEALTH- 
CARE PROGRAMS 

Mr.  President.  It  Is  vitally  Important 
for  the  Congress  to  enact  as  soon  as 
possible  the  $340  million  appropria- 
tion in  this  bill  for  the  Department  of 
Veterans  Affairs  [VA]  medical  care  ac- 
count. 

In  the  current  fiscal  year,  VA  Is  ex- 
periencing a  very  serious  and  damag- 
ing shortfall  In  funding  for  the  oper- 
ation of  Its  health-care  facilities.  This 
fiscal  crisis  has  been  In  the  making  for 
some  time.  As  we  approached  the  end 
of  the  100th  Congress,  tremendous  VA 
health-care  funding  difficulties 
became  painfully  obvious.  When  it  ap- 
peared that  many  VA  medical  centers 
were  headed  toward  financial  disaster 
In  the  waning  months  of  fiscal  year 
1988,  I  was  able— despite  the  adminis- 
tration's refusal  to  heed  VA's  desper- 
ate call  for  help— to  propose  and 
obtain  enactment  of  a  $31.7  million 
fiscal  year  1988  supplemental  appro- 
priation for  VA  medical  care. 

Just  prior  to  the  start  of  the  current 
fiscal  year,  in  September  1988,  I 
chaired  our  committee's  hearings  on 
the  adequacy  of  the  VA  budget.  At 
these  hearings,  we  heard  very  compel- 
ling testimony  about  the  severity  of 
the  problems  facing  the  VA  health- 
care system  and  predictions  about  how 
the  budget  woes  would  affect  the  qual- 
ity and  quantity  of  VA  care  In  fiscal 
year  1989.  At  these  September  hear- 
ings, VA  medical  center  directors,  doc- 
tors, and  nurses  virtually  unanimously 
described,  under  oath,  the  situation 
then  as  a  crisis  and  "the  worst  finan- 
cial crunch"  they  had  ever  seen  In  VA 
health  care. 

According  to  VA's  Chief  Medical  Di- 
rector, Dr.  John  Gronvall,  at  the  Sep- 
tember 9  hearing,  the  fiscal  year  1989 


deficit  was  projected  to  be  $635  mil- 
lion. That,  I  believe,  was  a  conserva- 
tive estimate.  Other  credible  estimates 
placed  the  full  fiscal  year  1989  short- 
fall at  as  much  as  $1.1  billion,  taking 
Into  account  the  need  to  address  the 
enormous  and  growing— by  then  over 
half-bllllon-doUar— backlog  of  equip- 
ment purchases  and  repairs  and  build- 
ing maintenance  Items.  Also,  In  con- 
nection with  those  hearings,  then-Ad- 
mlnlstrator  Thomas  K.  Tumage.  who 
had  consistently  failed  to  acknowledge 
the  crisis  as  It  worsened,  conceded  a 
need  for  additional  fiscal  year  1989 
medical  care  funding  of  $432  million 
and  finally  requested  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget's  approval 
for  fiscal  year  1989  supplemental 
funding. 

On  October  11,  1988.  24  other  Sena- 
tors and  I  wrote  to  President  Reagan 
urging  the  prompt  submission  of  an 
administration  request  for  supplemen- 
tal funding  before  the  100th  Congress 
adjourned.  Unfortunately,  no  such  re- 
quest was  forthcoming  from  the 
Reagan  administration.  Therefore,  Im- 
mediately after  President  Bush  as- 
sumed office,  40  Senators  joined  me  in 
a  January  1989  letter  urging  him  to 
submit  fiscal  year  1989  and  fiscal  year 
1990  budget  requests  for  additional  VA 
medical  care  funding.  Regrettably,  our 
urging  brought  about  no  Immediate 
relief. 

On  Feburary  7,  then-Secretary  of 
Veterans'  Affairs-designate  Edward  J. 
Derwlnski  wrote  to  me  to  report  that 
he  had  submitted  to  OMB  requests  for 
a  fiscal  year  1989  medical  care  supple- 
mental of  $314  million  and  for  $512 
million  In  additional  medical  funds  for 
fiscal  year  1990.  He  stated  that  he  had 
discussed  VA's  need  for  a  supplemen- 
tal appropriation  with  OMB  Director 
Richard  Darman  and,  because  no  re- 
sponse had  been  received,  requested  a 
meeting  with  the  President.  As  the 
committee  worked  to  prepare  for  its 
March  6  budget  hearing,  we  awaited 
word  on  the  fate  of  this  supplemental 
request.  On  March  1,  I  met  personally 
with  Mr.  Darman,  Mr.  Derwlnski,  and 
several  other  of  my  Senate  and  House 
colleagues.  At  that  time  we  thorough- 
ly discussed  VA's  dilemma  and  the 
ramifications  of  the  lack  of  funds,  and 
we  stressed  the  need  to  send  forth  the 
supplemental  funding  request.  Finally, 
on  March  24.  the  administration  sub- 
mitted a  $303  million  supplemental  re- 
quest for  VA's  medical  care  account. 

As  the  House  Subcommittee  on  VA, 
HUD  and  Independent  Agencies  con- 
sidered the  supplemental  request,  our 
committee,  on  April  6,  held  an  over- 
sight hearing  on  VA  health-care  fund- 
ing in  follow-up  to  our  September  1988 
hearing.  At  the  April  hearing,  we 
heard  testimony  from  veterans'  service 
organization  field  service  officers  and 
from  VA  hospital  staff— medical 
center  directors,  chiefs  of  staff,  direc- 
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tors  of  social  work,  and  a  head  nurse. 
Their  testimony  demonstrated  clearly 
that  the  VA  health-care  system  is  in 
even  more  serious  jeopardy  than  it 
was  last  September.  I  was  concerned 
and  moved  by  the  examples  these  wit- 
nesses provided  of  the  types  of  pa- 
tients being  turned  away  from  VA  fa- 
cilities and  the  conditions  under  which 
health-care  professionals  are  being 
forced  to  practice.  One  California 
social  worker  told  of  a  terminally  ill 
female  veteran  who  has  been  treated 
by  VA  health-care  professionals  for 
over  7  years.  She  was  sent  a  letter  tell- 
ing her  she  no  longer  could  receive  VA 
care  as  of  this  February.  Another  ex- 
ample was  of  a  veteran  who  as  a  result 
of  cancer  had  much  of  his  jaw  re- 
moved and,  prior  to  its  reconstruction, 
was  sent  a  letter  stating  that  he  could 
no  longer  receive  VA  care  and  would 
have  to  go  elsewhere.  Still  another 
was  of  a  VA  medical  center  having  to 
contract  out  a  test  because  the  facility 
could  not  afford  a  $240  replacement 
part  in  its  own  equipment. 

In  connection  with  our  April  6  hear- 
ing, VA's  Chief  Medical  Director  con- 
firmed that  large  number  of  program 
reductions  and  closures  which  hawl 
been  separately  reprarted  to  us  from 
the  field  after  we  had  conducted  a 
survey  of  over  40  VA  facilities.  He  ad- 
vised that  390  individual  restrictive  ac- 
tions had  already  been  taken  by  VA 
medical  centers  across  the  country  in 
response  to  the  budget  shortfall.  This 
included  cutbacks  or  closings  of  drug 
and  alcohol  abuse  treatment  centers, 
VA  nursing  home-care  units,  fee-basis 
readjustment  counseling  payments, 
home-care  programs,  and  acute-care 
beds.  In  facts,  according  to  VA  submis- 
sions following  the  hearing,  108  medi- 
cal centers  have  reduced  workload  in 
some  manner  and  43  medical  centers 
have  closed  a  total  of  1,905  beds:  addi- 
tionally, there  is  an  estimated  fiscal 
year  1989  reduction  of  545,914  outpa- 
tient visits  distributed  among  77  medi- 
cal centers  and  an  estimated  reduced 
community  nursing  home  care  census 
of  893.5  distributed  among  41  medical 
centers. 

At  the  April  6  hearing,  we  also  heard 
from  four  deans  of  VA-aff iliated  medi- 
cal schools.  Not  only  did  they  talk  of 
the  inability  to  recruit  physicians  to 
work  in  the  VA  system,  but  they  spoke 
also  of  the  growing  problems  with 
maintaining  the  quality  of  patient 
care  that  are  resulting  from  the  lack 
of  up-to-date  or  useable  equipment. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  information  sent  to  me  from 
Dr.  Kenneth  I.  Shine,  dean  of  the 
UCLA  Medical  School,  in  response  to 
my  questions  at  that  hearing,  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  with- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 


Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  ac- 
cording to  those  data,  at  the  VA  West 
Los  Angeles  Medical  Center  alone, 
there  is  a  need  for  $10.1  million  of  re- 
placement equipment  and  $2.2  million 
of  additional  equipment  for  clinical 
services.  The  Sepulveda  VA  Medical 
Center  lists  $5.4  million  of  replace- 
ment equipment  needed  and  some  of 
it— items  as  simple  but  as  essential  as 
electric  beds— have  needed  replace- 
ment as  long  ago  as  1975. 

With  respect  to  prostheses,  as  of 
September  1988,  the  projected  funding 
shortfall  for  this  purpose  was  $10.6 
million  nationwide  for  FY  1989.  It  is 
probably  higher  now.  To  a  veteran 
waiting  for  a  new  or  replacement  limb, 
or  experiencing  pain  and  immobility 
while  waiting  for  a  total  joint  replace- 
ment, this  is  a  devastating  shortage.  I 
believe  that  it  is  a  moral  outrage  to 
suggest  to  veterans,  particularly  to 
those  who  were  injured  or  maimed  as 
a  result  of  their  service,  that  they  go 
without  this  kind  of  assistance. 

On  April  20,  1989,  I  wrote  to  my 
good  friend,  Senator  Mikulski,  chair 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  VA,  HUD  and 
Independent  Agencies,  urging  that  the 
subcommittee  support  the  House 
figure  of  $340  million,  suggesting 
report  language,  which  the  committee 
has  adopted,  and  recommending  $60.6 
million  be  added  for  equipment  and 
prostheses.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  copy  of  this  letter 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 

Washington,  DC,  April  20,  1989. 
Hon.  Barbara  Mikulski. 
Chair,  Subcommittee  on  VA,  HUD,  and  In- 
dependent Agencies,   Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations.   U.S.  Senate,    Washington, 
DC. 

Dear  Barbara:  I  am  writing  to  urge  that, 
when  your  Subcommittee  considers  the  FY 
1989  VA  supplemental  appropriations  meas- 
ure that  is  currently  pending  before  the 
House,  you  add  $60.6  million  to  the  $370 
million  proposed  by  VA's  medical  care  ac- 
count by  the  House  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. Of  the  additional  amount.  I  rec- 
ommend that  $50  million  be  earmarked  to 
reduce  the  enormous  backlog  of  urgent 
medical  equipment  and  $10.6  million  to 
reduce  the  backlog  in  prosthetic  purchases. 

I  strongly  support  the  House  Committee's 
recommendations,  including  the  $24.9-mil- 
lion  addition  for  the  General  Operating  Ex- 
penses account,  which  is  fully  in  line  with 
the  recommendations  of  our  Committee  in 
our  March  13  budget  recommendations 
(which  I  previously  provided  to  you). 

You  will  recall  that  I  sent  you  a  January 
30  letter  and  a  February  8  memorandum 
providing  information  about  our  Commit- 
tee's September  1988  hearings  on  the  ade- 
quacy of  VA  funding.  In  follow-up  to  these 
September  hearings  and  our  March  6 
budget  hearing,  our  Committee  held  an 
oversight  hearing  on  VA  health  care  on 
April  6.  At  this  hearing,  we  heard  testimony 
from  veterans'  service  organization  field 
service  officers  and  from  VA  hospital  staff- 
medical  center  directors,  chiefs  of  staff,  di- 


rectors of  social  work,  and  a  head  nurse. 
Their  testimony  demonstrated  clearly  that 
the  VA  health-care  system  is  in  even  more 
serious  jeopardy  than  it  was  last  September. 
Veterans  in  need  of  care  are  being  turned 
away:  many  who  are  entitled  to  care  are  ex- 
periencing undue  delays;  much  medical 
equipment  is  outdated,  broken,  or  nonexist- 
ent; and  many  programs  have  been  cut  or 
closed  entirely.  It  is  clear  that  the  quality  of 
care  in  the  VA  health-care  system  is  at  risk. 

In  connection  with  this  recent  hearing. 
Dr.  Gronvall,  the  Chief  Medical  Director, 
has  advised  that  390  individual  restrictive 
actions  have  been  taken  by  VA  medical  cen- 
ters across  the  country  in  response  to  the 
budget  shortfall.  This  includes  cutbacks  or 
closings  of  home-care  programs,  drug  and 
alcohol  abuse  treatment  centers,  nursing 
home  care  units,  fee-basis  readjustment 
counseling  payments,  and  acute-care  beds. 
Although  not  all  of  these  actions  are  com- 
plete program  shutdowns.  26  percent  of  all 
VA  facilities  have  reduced  the  number  of 
their  operating  beds  and  another  26  percent 
have  reduced  their  patient  workloads. 

According  to  Dr.  Gronvall,  the  FY  1989 
supplemental  appropriation  of  $340  million 
initially  recommended  for  the  medical  care 
account  by  the  House  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee on  VA,  HUD,  and  Independent 
Agencies  would  be  adequate  to  enable  VA  to 
start  building  back  up  to  194.720  FTEE— the 
level  mandated  by  Congress  for  FY  1989— 
and  $797  million  above  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration request  for  this  account  for  FY  1990 
would  allow  VA  to  remain  at  this  FTEE 
level  throughout  FY  1990.  It  is  important  to 
note  that,  although  this  supplemental  FY 
1989  funding  will  permit  VA  to  begin  to  re- 
store FTEE,  it  will  not  permit  VA  to  restore 
in  any  appreciable  way  the  workload  which 
has  previously  been  reduced.  What  it  will  do 
is  to  forestall  further  workload  and  FTEE 
reductions,  which  are  slated  to  be  imple- 
mented if  supplemental  funding  is  not  avail- 
able by  the  end  of  May. 

Although  I  applaud  the  House  Commit- 
tee's actions,  I  strongly  believe  that  further 
additional  funding  is  desperately  needed  in 
order  to  enable  VA  to  deal  with  the  tremen- 
dous backlog  of  equipment  purchases  it  cur- 
rently faces— $645  million— and  the  lack  of 
available  prostheses  at  its  facilities  through- 
out the  country.  It  is  vitally  important  that 
we  not  put  off  until  FY  1990  the  effort  to 
cut  into  these  very  destructive  backlogs 
which  are  jeopardizing  the  quality  of  care 
across  the  system. 

The  dangerous  equipment  backlog  has  de- 
veloped over  the  past  several  years  as  VA  fa- 
cilities have  postponed  replacement-equip- 
ment purchases  in  order  to  use  funds  origi- 
nally intended  for  that  purpose  to  meet,  in- 
stead, pressing  needs  for  personnel  funds. 
As  a  result,  we  have  learned  that  unsafe,  un- 
useable.  and  outdated  equipment  is  having 
an  adverse  impact  on  the  quality  of  veter- 
ans' health  care  in  some  facilities  and  on 
VA's  ability  to  recruit  and  retain  qualified 
physicians  and  other  health-care  profession- 
al staff.  The  $50  million  I  am  proposing 
would  be  used— if  made  available  before 
mid-July— to  help  meet  VA's  most  pressing 
needs  for  equipment  used  in  the  diagnosis 
and  treatment  of  veterans.  Some  examples 
of  acquisitions  this  would  make  possible  are 
set  forth  In  the  enclosure. 

With  respect  to  prostheses,  as  of  Septem- 
ber 1988,  the  projected  funding  shortfall  for 
this  purpose  was  $10.6  million  for  FY  1989. 
It  is  probably  higher  now.  To  a  veteran 
waiting  for  a  new  or  replacement  limb,  or 
experiencing    pain    and    immobility    while 
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waiting  for  a  total  joint  replacement,  this  is 
a  devastating  shortage.  I  believe  that  it  is  a 
moral  outrage  to  suggest  to  veterans,  par- 
ticularly to  those  who  were  injured  or 
maimed  as  a  result  of  their  service,  that 
they  go  without  this  kind  of  assistance. 

I  note  with  pleasure  that  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  as  part  of  overall 
McKlnney  Act  funding  for  FY  1989,  includ- 
ed the  $30  million  authorized  for  VA  pro- 
grams for  homeless  veterans.  I  strongly  urge 
that,  if  the  Senate  Committee  also  follows 
the  course  of  funding  McKinney  Act  au- 
thorizations—as our  Committee  recommend- 
ed in  our  March  13  budget  recommenda- 
tions—the VA's  two  programs  be  appropri- 
ately funded  and  that  the  bill  include  lan- 
guage making  those  VA  funds  available 
through  FY  1990.  Without  such  a  carryover, 
I  beUeve  it  is  a  certainty  that  in  the  months 
remaining  in  FY  1989  the  funds  would  not 
be  used  as  effectively  or  fully  as  possible  to 
assist  homeless  veterans. 

Finally.  I  urge  that  you  make  clear  In  the 
Committee  report  accompanying  the  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill  that: 

"(1)  The  add-on  is  intended  to  enable  VA 
to  build  back  toward  the  194,720  FTEE-level 
by  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  and  the 
FTEE  ceiling  necessary  for  that  purpose  is 
intended  to  be  provided  by  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget.  However,  VA  is 
not  being  directed  to  achieve  any  particular 
FTEE  level  in  the  medical  care  account  in 
FY  1989. 

"(2)  The  Committee  recognizes  that,  as  to 
recurring  costs,  funding  must  be  provided  in 
FY  1990  to  continue  the  level  being  provid- 
ed for  in  FY  1989  through  the  supplemen- 
tal, especially  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
194.720  FTEE  for  FY  1990. 

•(3)  The  add-on  is  also  intended  to  enable 
VA  rapidly  to  being  to  reduce  the  outpa- 
tient delays  being  experienced  by  Category 
A  veterans  and  to  restore  the  beds,  facilities, 
payments,  and  programs  that  have  been 
closed  down  or  curtailed  this  fiscal  year  as  a 
result  of  the  shortfaU,  and  VA  is  directed  to 
begin  this  restoration  process  immediately 
upon  receiving  this  appropriation." 

(In  order  to  provide  the  FTEE  and  pro- 
gram flexibility  necessary  at  this  point  in 
the  fiscal  year  that  I  am  recommending  in 
the  second  sentence  of  item  (1)  above,  it  is 
essential  that  personnel  dollars  not  be 
fenced.) 

Barbara,  I  greatly  appreciate  your  consid- 
eration of  these  important  matters,  and  I 
look  forward  to  your  expeditious  action  on 
VA  supplemental  appropriations. 
With  warm  regards. 
Cordially, 

Alan  Cranston, 

Chairman. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  delighted  that  the  committee  has 
adopted  the  suggestion  that  Senator 
DeConcini  and  I  made  to  shift  funds 
to  provide  $1,160,000  to  begin  to  make 
a   dent   in   the   shameful   prosthesis 

backlog. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  not  been  so 
gravely  concerned  about  the  status  of 
the  VA  health-care  system  since  1969 
and  1970  when  I  became  involved  with 
VA  matters  as  a  Senator.  Although  I 
believe  strongly  that  we  must  do  all 
that  we  can  to  reduce  the  Federal  defi- 
cit and  maintain  spending  at  realistic 
levels,  we  must  not  attempt  to  move 
toward  a  balanced  budget  at  the  ex- 
pense of  our  Nation's  veterans.  We 


owe  our  veterans  more  than  that— far 
more  than  that. 

The  funding  for  VA  programs  pro- 
vided in  this  bill  clearly  falls  within 
the  exception  for  dire  emergencies 
that  was  provided  for  in  the  November 
1987  Bipartisan  Budget  Summit  agree- 
ment. 

I  recently  received  a  copy  of  a  May 
16  letter  from  Secretary  Derwinski  to 
the  chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Appropriations  [Mr.  Whitten]  stat- 
ing that  the  VA's  medical  care  pro- 
gram is 

Now  in  a  state  of  emergency.  •  •  •  The  VA 
has  virtually  exhausted  its  flexibility  to 
borrow  from  nonpayroll  accounts  to  support 
the  employment  level  necessary  to  properly 
treat  veterans.  Inventories  of  supplies  are 
low.  and  the  purchase  of  necessary  medical 
equipment  will  have  to  be  postponed  until 
next  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  this  letter  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Department  or  Veterans'  Affairs. 

Washington  DC,  May  16,  1989. 
Hon.  Jamie  L.  Whitten. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
Hovse  of  Representatives,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairbjan:  The  House  will 
shortly  be  considering  a  supplemental  ap- 
propriation request  which  contains  much 
needed  funding  for  veterans'  health  care 
programs.  1  must  respectfully  bring  to  your 
attention  that  the  Medical  Care  program  is 
now  in  a  state  of  emergency.  Each  day  that 
supplemental  funding  is  not  forthcoming, 
the  level  of  service  provided  by  the  VA's 
medical  system  is  diminished.  The  VA  has 
virtually  exhausted  its  flexibility  to  borrow 
from  nonpayroll  accounts  to  support  the 
employment  level  necessary  to  properly 
treat  veterans.  Inventories  of  supplies  are 
low.  and  the  purchase  of  necessary  medical 
equipment  will  have  to  be  postponed  until 
next  fiscal  year. 

I  would  appreciate  whatever  steps  you  can 
take  to  ensure  that  the  medical  care  supple- 
mental request  is  enacted  by  the  Congress 
without  further  delay,  realizing  that  you 
have  other  obligations  that  warrant  full 
consideration. 

Currently,  the  medical  employment  level 
is  at  190,728  FTEE,  4,000  below  the  level  di- 
rected by  Congress.  The  employment  reduc- 
tion has  reduced  the  number  of  outpatients 
treated  this  year  by  approximately  600.000 
visits.  Without  action  on  the  supplemental, 
medical  employment  will  start  dropping  by 
200  FTEE  or  more  for  each  2-week  pay 
period.  As  of  May  19.  1989.  VA  capital  ac- 
counts will  be  frozen  even  though  the  re- 
placement equipment  backlog  is  in  excess  of 
$600  million.  Activation  funding  for  96 
projects  will  be  stopped,  as  will  funding  for 
high  technology  sharing  agreements  with 
DoD  and  private  hospitals. 

The  President  is  clearly  committed  to  sup- 
plemental funding  for  veterans'  health  care 
programs.  I  seek  your  assistance  in  guiding 
this  supplemental  through  Congress  and  en- 
suring it  is  not  encumbered  with  amend- 
ments or  provisions  that  could  delay  Presi- 
dential approval. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Edward  J.  Derwinski. 

Secretary. 
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Mr.   CRANSTON.  Mr.   President,  I 
was  greatly  concerned  to  see,  on  May 
26— the   beginning   of   the   Memorial 
Day    weekend— that    Secretary    Der- 
winski had  found  it  necessary  to  take 
actions  to  place  a  nationwide  freeze  on 
accepting  new  category  B  and  C  veter- 
ans.  He   also   froze   capital   expendi- 
tures—medical equipment  and  build- 
ing   repairs,    for    example— and    the 
hiring  of  personnel  and  further  de- 
layed the  activation  of  newly  complet- 
ed       medical-facility        construction 
projects  so  that  the  funds  involved 
might  be  used  to  offset  prior  funding 
actions  that  were  taken  to  support 
fiscal   year    1989   employment   levels. 
Those  levels  are  already  near  4.000 
full-time      employment      equivalents 
[FTEE]  less  than  the  fiscal  year  1988 
congressionally      mandated      194,720 
FTEE.  Freezing  capital  accounts  will 
have  the  effect  of  further  increasing 
the  replacement  equipment  backlog, 
earlier  projected  by  VA  to  be  a  stag- 
gering $530  million  by  the  end  of  this 
fiscal  year.  Also,  according  to  VA,  if 
supplemental  funding  is  not  received 
by  July  1,  1989,  temporary  employees 
may  have  to  be  terminated  in  order  to 
avoid  reductions  in  force  or  furloughs, 
personnel  levels  will  continue  to  drop, 
new  activations  will  be  halted,  drug 
and  supply  purchases  will  be  further 
diminished,  and  workload  and  clinical 
programs  may  be  reduced  beneath  the 
already  too-low  current  levels. 

Although  I  would  have  preferred  a 
VA  medical  care  supplemental  appro- 
priation   in    a    substantially    greater 
amount  and  far  earlier  in  the  current 
fiscal  year.  I  want  to  stress  that  it  is 
vitally  important  that  we  move  ahead 
with  the  $340  million  proposed  in  this 
measure.     Without     this     additional 
funding,   VA  will   be   forced   to   take 
those  additional  drastic  actions  result- 
ing in  a  further  negative  impact  upon 
the  quality  and  quantity  of  care  fur- 
nished to  our  Nation's  veterans  and 
the    livelihoods    of    those    furnishing 
that  care. 
proposed  use  of  the  medical  care  funds 
According  to  an  April  5,  1989,  letter  I 
received  from  Secretary  Derwinski,  a 
supplemental    appropriation    in    the 
amount  of  $303  million  as  requested 
by  the   administration  would  permit 
payback  of  those  funds  which  were 
borrowed  from  other  VA  accounts  as 
well  as  allow  VA  to  accomplish  other 
necessary    objectives.    Approximately 
38  percent  of  the  amount,  $132  mil- 
lion, would  be  used  to  restore  capital 
accounts,    including    activations,    and 
$32  million  would  be  used  to  augment 
activations.  Of  that  $132  million,  $86 
million  would   go   toward   equipment 
and    nonrecurring    maintenance    ex- 
penditures. Additionally,  $64.7  million 
would  be  used  to  increase  FTEE  to 
reach  an  end-of-year  cumulative  level 
of  191,616  to  support  outpatient  work- 
load, $28.5  million  would  be  used  for 
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"all  other"  costs  such  as  drugs  and  op- 
erating supplies  to  support  outpatient 
workload,  $23.7  million  would  be  re- 
stored to  the  community  nursing 
home  program,  permitting  VA  to  sup- 
port an  increase  in  the  average  daily 
census;  and  $52.5  million  would  be  dis- 
tributed to  VA  regions  to  be  utilized 
specifically  to  support  currently  un- 
funded needs— especially,  I  would 
expect,  in  outpatient  care. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  note 
that  the  Appropriations  Committees 
increased  the  administration's  request 
by  $37,125,000  in  order  to  eliminate 
the  severe  cutback  in  beneficiary 
travel  proposed  by  the  administration 
and  to  enable  VA  to  rebuild  its  health- 
care employment  level  by  the  end  of 
this  fiscal  year  to  the  194,720  PTEE 
level  mandated  by  the  Congress  for 
fiscal  year  1988. 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  as  I  stressed  in 
my  April  20  letter  to  Senator  Mikul- 
SKi,  this  supplemental  appropriation 
would  provide  the  funding  necessary 
to  prevent  the  current  bad  situation 
from  deteriorating  further  and  put  VA 
on  a  course  toward  restoration  of  the 
system  to  the  personnel  and  oper- 
ational levels  of  last  year.  That  would 
set  the  stage  for  an  fiscal  year  1990  ap- 
propriation in  an  amount  that  will 
maintain  the  system  at  those  levels 
and  will  begin  reducing  the  backlogs  in 
equipment,  repairs,  and  prostheses 
that  will  continue  to  menace  the  qual- 
ity of  VA  care  unless  and  until  they 
are  addressed. 

Specifically,  the  $340  million  being 
provided  is  intended  to  restore  the  per- 
sonnel level  to  194,720  PTEE  by  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year,  to  ensure  that 
VA  is  able  rapidly  to  begin  to  reduce 
the  outpatient  delays  being  experi- 
enced by  category  A  veterans  and  to 
restore  the  beds,  facilities,  payments- 
including  readjustment  counseling  fee 
payments— and  programs  that  have 
been  closed  down  or  curtailed  this 
fiscal  year  as  a  result  of  the  shortfall, 
and  VA  is  expected  to  begin  this  resto- 
ration process  immediately  upon  re- 
ceiving this  appropriation. 

FAILinu:  TO  RElfOVE  PERSONNEL  COST  FENCE 

In  this  regard,  Mr.  President,  I  must 
express  my  disappointment  that  the 
House  measure  contains  a  provision 
which  would  place  a  fence  around  $6.8 
billion  of  the  total  available  to  VA 
under  the  medical  care  account  in 
fiscal  year  1989  so  that  these  funds 
can  be  used  only  for  personnel  costs. 
The  purpose  of  this  earmarking  is  very 
laudable:  To  "ensure  that  adequate 
fimds  are  made  available  to  support  an 
average  employment  of  194.720  PTEE 
by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,"  accord- 
ing to  the  House  Committee  report. 

I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  that  ob- 
jective. However,  I  believe  that  this 
specific  provision  is  inadvisable  this 
year  at  this  point.  I  strongly  believe 
that  not  a  single  dollar  of  fiscal  year 
1989  VA  medical  care  funds  can  be 


permitted  to  be  lost  that  could  con- 
ceivably be  used  for  such  important 
purposes  as  medical  equipment  and 
prostheses.  Thus,  I  am  very  pleased 
that  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee agreed  to  my  recommendation 
to  delete  the  fencing  provision.  The 
Secretary  has  provided  assurances  to 
me  and  the  Appropriations  Committee 
that  every  effort  will  be  made  to 
achieve  that  staffing  level  through  a 
balanced  personnel  buildup  by  Sep- 
tember 30,  1989.  However,  I  also  recog- 
nize, as  does  also  the  Chair  of  the  VA, 
HUD  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
conunittee.  Senator  Mikulski,  that  it 
may  not  be  feasible  during  the  few 
months  remaining  in  the  current  fiscal 
year  to  build  VA  medical  staffing  to 
that  strength  in  a  balanced,  appropri- 
ate way.  Should  VA,  despite  all  best 
efforts,  thus  not  be  able  to  utilize  the 
full  $6.8  billion  for  personnel  pur- 
poses, I  strongly  believe  that  any  re- 
maining funds  in  the  medical  care  ac- 
count projected  to  be  available  during 
the  closing  days  of  the  fiscal  year 
should  be  available  to  be  obligated  by 
VA  for  acquisition  of  urgently  needed 
medical  equipment  and  prostheses. 

In  this  regard,  I  congratulate  the 
Appropriations  Committee  and  Sena- 
tor MiKDLSKi  for  the  language  in  the 
committee  report  directing  VA  to  de- 
velop a  plan  by  September  1  for  obli- 
gating for  these  pressing  equipment 
and  prosthetics  needs,  begiiming  Sep- 
tember 15,  any  medical  care  funds 
then  projected  to  be  unused  so  that 
any  personnel  or  other  funds  that 
would  otherwise  lapse  at  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year  will  be  obligated  for 
those  high-priority  items.  Secretary 
Derwinski  has  given  his  assurances 
that  VA  will  do  this. 

ENTITLEMENT  ACCOUNTS 

Mr.  President,  I  am  very  pleased 
that  the  supplemental  contains 
$701,481,000  for  VAs  compensation 
and  pension  account,  from  which  com- 
pensation for  veterans  with  service- 
connected  disabilities,  dependency  and 
indemnity  compensation  [DIC]  for  the 
survivors  of  veterans  who  die  of  serv- 
ice-connected causes,  needs-based  vet- 
erans' pensions,  and  veteran's  burial 
benefits  are  paid. 

This  additional  funding  is  needed  to 
cover  the  costs  ($358.1  million)  of  the 
4.1-percent  fiscal  year  1989  cost-of- 
living-adjustment,  effective  on  Decem- 
ber 1,  1988.  which  was  enacted  in  divi- 
sion B  of  Public  Law  100-687,  the  Vet- 
erans' Benefits  Improvement  Act  of 
1988,  on  November  18,  1988.  for  com- 
pensation and  DIC  benefits.  In  addi- 
tion, $343,381,000  million  is  needed  for 
increased  compensation  caseload  pro- 
jections and  average  payments;  the 
costs  of  the  benefits  we  provided 
under  Public  Law  100-321,  the  Radi- 
ation-exposed Veterans  Compensation 
Act  of  1988,  for  veterans  who  were  ex- 
posed to  radiation  from  nuclear  deto- 
nations  and   subsequently   developed 


certain  cancers;  the  costs  of  the  in- 
creases in  other  service-connected  ben- 
efits that  we  enacted  in  Public  Law 
100-322,  the  Veterans'  Benefits  and 
Services  Act  of  1988;  and  the  resched- 
uling of  some  payments  from  1988  to 
1989. 

Specifically,  the  supplemental  con- 
tains $22,212,000  to  provide  additional 
funds  required  to  implement  the  pro- 
visions of  Public  Law  100-322  to  in- 
cresise  the  maximum  grants  to  certain 
service-disabled  veterans  for  specially- 
adapted  housing  and  automobiles  and 
to  implement  the  transfer,  under 
Public  Law  100-323,  the  Veterans*  Em- 
ployment, Training,  and  Counseling 
Amendments  of  1988,  of  payments  for 
State  Approving  Agencies  to  the  read- 
justment benefits  appropriation  from 
the  general  operating  expense  appro- 
priation—an unbudgeted  readjustment 
benefit  that  will  cost  $12  million  in 
1989. 

I  am  particularly  delighted  to  see 
these  funds  being  made  available 
before  a  shortage  in  the  accounts  in- 
volved threatens  any  delay,  as  oc- 
curred last  year,  in  the  payments  to 
veterans  who  are  entitled  to  them. 

GENERAL  OPERATING  EXPENSES 

Mr.  President.  I  am  equally  delight- 
ed that  the  supplemental,  as  I  had 
urged  in  my  April  20  letter  to  Senator 
Mikulski,  provides  an  additional 
$24,900,000  for  the  general  operating 
expenses  account— including  $15  mil- 
lion to  permit  the  Veterans  Benefits 
Administration  [VBA]  to  maintain  its 
current  staffing  level  of  approximately 
12,700— and  removes  the  mandate  in 
Public  Law  100-404  for  VBA  to  main- 
tain a  floor  level  of  12,898  FTEE  in 
fiscal  year  1989.  VA  would  not  have 
been  able  to  maintain  the  12,898 
PTEE  level  without  undesirable  cuts 
to  nonpayroll  accounts  and  other  ac- 
tions which  would  not  have  been  in 
the  interest  of  VA  or  cost  effective. 

The  other  $9.9  million  is  intended 
for  VA's  Loan  Production  System 
[LPS]— a  cost-effective  automated 
data  processing  system  which  will  sub- 
stantially improve  the  administration 
of  VA's  home-loan  guaranty  program. 
I  authored  legislation,  enacted  in 
Public  Law  100-687,  authorizing  this 
funding  to  be  made  available,  if  ap- 
proved in  an  appropriations  act,  for 
LPS.  This  direct  appropriation  obvi- 
ously serves  exactly  the  same  benefi- 
cial purpose. 

UNITED  STATES  COURT  OF  VETERANS  APPEALS 

Mr.  President,  this  measure  contains 
an  historically  and  programatically 
very  significant  provision  to  make  the 
initial  appropriation— of  $3.1  million— 
for  the  United  States  Court  of  Veter- 
ans Appeals.  This  new  court  was  estab- 
lished under  division  A  of  Public  Law 
100-687,  the  Veterans'  Judicial  Review 
Act,  as  the  culmination  of  over  10 
years  of  work  to  provide  veterans  with 
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the  right  of  judicial  review  of  VA  deci- 
sions denying  their  claims  for  benefits. 
On  March  17  and  20,  I  wrote  to  Sen- 
ator MiKULSKi  requesting  that  $3.1 
million  be  included  for  the  court  in  an 
fiscal  year  1989  supplemental  appro- 
priation measure  and  that  such  funds 
be  available  through  fiscal  year  1990. 
Included  a  detailed  budget  plan  for 
the  court  which  had  been  prepared  by 
the  General  Services  Administration 
at  my  request  and  the  request  of 
House  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee 
Chairman  Montgomery.  I  am  very 
pleased  that  this  bill  complies  fully 
with  my  requests. 

The  court  is  to  begin  operations  on 
September  1.  1989,  and  in  early  May 
then-Chief  Judge-designate  Frank  Q. 
Nebeker,  whose  nomination  the 
Senate  confirmed  on  May  17,  brought 
to  my  attention  the  difficulties  he 
foresaw  in  getting  the  court  operation- 
al in  a  timely  manner  if  it  was  re- 
quired, as  current  law  provides,  to 
adhere  to  normal  civil  service  laws  in 
the  Initial  staffing  of  the  court.  Thus, 
on  May  9,  I  wrote  Senator  Mikulski 
again  to  urge  inclusion  in  the  supple- 
mental appropriation  for  the  court  of 
a  provision,  a  draft  of  which  I  enclosed 
with  my  letter,  to  provide  the  court 
with  temporary  authority  to  bypass 
the  time-consuming  civil-service  regis- 
ter process  in  the  hiring  of  a  limited 
number  of  its  initial  corps  of  employ- 
ees. I  am  very  grateful  to  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  for  her  wonderful  co- 
operation in  seeing  to  it  that  this  pro- 
vision was  included. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  copies  of  my  three  letters  re- 
garding the  new  court  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 

Washington,  DC.  March  17.  1989. 
Hon.  Barbara  Mikulski. 
Chair.  Subcommittee  on  HUD-lndependent 
Agencies.  U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Barbara:  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  highlight  the  need  for  funding 
for  the  creation  and  the  operation  of  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Veterans  Appeals.  The  three- 
to-seven  judge  Court,  which  was  established 
under  Public  Law  100-687  and  is  to  begin 
hearing  cases  on  September  1.  1989.  is  the 
culmination  of  over  10  years  of  work  in  the 
Senate  to  ensure  that  veterans  are  accorded 
the  fundamental  right  of  judicial  review  of 
veterans'  benefit  claims.  Although  the 
Reagan  budget  request  included  some  funds 
for  the  Court  for  FYs  1989  and  1990  ($1.2 
and  $1.5  million,  respectively),  these 
amounts  will  not  be  sufficient  to  start  up 
and  operate  the  Court. 

At  this  Committee's  request,  the  General 
Services  Administration  prepared  a  prelimi- 
nary personnel  plan,  space  assessment,  and 
operating  budget  for  a  three-,  five-,  and 
seven-judge  Court.  The  Committee  recently 
received  a  new  version  of  these  estimates, 
updated  to  include  funding  for  public  access 
to  the  Court  files,  which  is  enclosed  for  your 
review.    According    to    these    estimates,    a 


seven-judge  Court  will  require  a  total  of  $3.1 
million  for  FY  1989  (a  $1.9  million  increase 
over  the  Administration's  budget),  which 
would  include  $1.6  million  for  initial  non-re- 
curring items.  Assuming  the  FY  1989  fund- 
ing is  obtained.  Court  operations  in  FY  1990 
are  estimated  to  cost  a  total  of  $6.3  million, 
or  $4.8  million  over  the  request. 

To  ensure  that  the  long-sought  right  Con- 
gress recently  accorded  veterans  and  other 
claimants  to  have  their  benefit  claims  re- 
viewed by  a  judicial  entity  is  a  real  not  a 
hollow  one,  it  Is  imperative  that  the  Court 
of  Veterans  Appeals  have  sufficient  start-up 
funding,  including  funds  for  salaries,  short- 
term  space,  equipment,  and  commitments 
for  long-term  space  and  renovations.  With- 
out very  prompt  enactment  of  an  FY  1989 
supplemental  appropriation,  or  of  a  tempo- 
rary funding  transfer  such  as  we  discussed 
in  our  very  productive  February  meeting 
(which  could  be  made  from  a  non-appropri- 
ated account,  or  a  combination  of  them, 
such  as  the  Post  Fund,  the  Canteen  Fund, 
or  the  Direct  Loan  Revolving  Fund),  there 
are  absolutely  no  funds  available  to  pay  any 
salaries  or  obtain  any  space  or  supplies  and 
equipment.  The  VA's  General  Counsel  has 
advised  that  the  Department  has  no  author- 
ity to  transfer  reprogrammed  funds  for  such 
purposes  since  the  Court  is  a  totally  inde- 
pendent entity,  not  in  any  way  part  of  or 
tied  to  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs. 

I  appreciate  your  attention  to  this  matter. 

With  warm  regards, 
Cordially, 

Alan  Cranston, 

Chairman. 

U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

Washington,  DC,  April  4,  1989. 
Hon.  Barbara  Mikulski, 
Chair,  Subcommittee  on  VA,  HUD  and  Inde- 
pendent Agencies,  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Barbara:  Thank  you  for  your  March 
23  response  to  my  earlier  letter  highlighting 
the  need  for  adequate  funding  for  the  cre- 
ation and  operation  of  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Veterans  Appeals.  As  you  well  know,  the 
Bush  March  24  FY  1989  supplemental  re- 
quest Includes  funding— albeit  not  In  an  ade- 
quate amount— for  the  Court's  start-up  and 
operational  costs. 

There  Is  one  point  I  failed  to  mention  in 
my  earlier  letter  that  needs  to  be  stressed: 
the  vital  Importance  of  ensuring  that  the 
FY  1989  funding  be  made  available  through 
September  30,  1990.  Such  a  two-fiscal-year 
provision  would  accommodate  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  Court's  operational  schedule, 
particularly  as  to  non-recurring  start-up 
costs.  In  Its  early  months  of  operation. 

Thank  you  for  your  continued  attention 
to  this  matter. 
With  warm  regards, 
Cordially, 

Alan  Cranston, 

Chairman. 

U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 

Washington,  DC,  May  9,  1989. 
Hon.  Barbara  Mikulski, 
Chair,  SubcommitUe  on  VA,  HUD  and  Inde- 
pendent Agencies,  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Barbara:  I  am  writing  to  request 
your  help  again  with  respect  to  the  oper- 
ation of  the  new  U.S.  Court  of  Veterans  Ap- 
peals, which  was  established  under  Public 
Law  100-687  as  the  culmination  of  over  10 
years  of  work  to  provide  veterans  with  the 


right  to  Judicial  review  of  VA  decisions  de- 
nying their  claims  for  benefits.  Before  the 
Court  begins  hearing  cases  on  September  1, 
1989.  It  must  be  able  to  hire  staff,  arrange 
for  court  rooms  and  offices,  acquire  furnish- 
ings and  equipment,  establish  procedures 
and  practice  rules,  and  complete  a  multi- 
tude of  other  housekeeping  and  administra- 
tive arrangements. 

Section  4081  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  as  enacted  in  Public  Law  100-687,  pro- 
vides that  the  Court  may  appoint  such  em- 
ployees as  may  be  necessary  to  execute  the 
functions  vested  in  the  Court  and  that  such 
appointments  must  be  made  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  title  5  governing  ap- 
pointment In  the  competitive  service,  except 
that  the  classification  of  position  may  be 
based  on  judicial  branch  classifications. 

The  Court's  Chief  Judge-designate,  Hon- 
orable Frank  O.  Nebeker,  has  pointed  out 
that  he  foresees  very  serious  practical  diffi- 
culties arising  from  the  mandate  to  comply 
with  competitltlve-service  requirements  in 
the  appointment  of  certain  personnel.  Thus, 
he  noted  that  using  the  clvil-service-reglster 
would  delay  by  months  the  hiring  of  person- 
nel that  will  be  needed  from  virtually  the 
very  first  day  that  the  Court  receives  fund- 
ing, particularly  a  clerk,  deputy  clerk,  ad- 
ministrative officer,  and  certifying  officer. 

I  believe  this  concern  Is  well  founded  and 
am  thus  requesting  that  your  Subcommittee 
Include  In  the  FY  1989  supplemental  appro- 
priations measure,  in  which  the  Initial  fund- 
ing for  the  Court  Is  being  provided,  the  en- 
closed lEuigusige  providing  the  authority, 
without  regard  to  the  title  5  competitive- 
service  requirements,  for  making  Initial  ap- 
pointments of  a  clerk,  deputy  clerk,  admin- 
istrative officer,  and  certifying  (fiscal)  offi- 
cer and  of  up  to  30  other  administrative  po- 
sitions, and  for  filling  any  vacancies  that 
may  occur  In  these  positions,  during  calen- 
dar year  1989. 

I  appreciate  your  consideration  of  this 
Issue  and  your  continued  efforts  to  ensure 
that  the  long-sought  right  Congress  recent- 
ly accorded  to  veterans  and  other  claimants 
to  have  their  benefit  claims  reviewed  by  an 
Independent  Judicial  entity  is  effectuated  in 
a  timely  and  effective  manner. 

With  warm  regards. 
Cordially. 

Alan  Cranston. 

Chairmaru 

Proposed  Statutory  Language  for  Court 
of  Veterans  Appeals'  Emergency  Interim 
Authority  To  Employ  Personnel 

Provided,  That,  notwithstanding  section 
4081  of  title  38.  United  SUtes  Code,  during 
calendar  year  1989  (1)  the  Chief  Judge  of 
the  United  States  Court  of  Veterans  Ap- 
peals (subject  to  ratification  not  later  than 
90  days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  by  the  Court  when  there  are  at 
least  two  Associate  Judges  on  the  Court) 
may  appoint  as  employees  of  the  Court 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  subchap- 
ter I  of  chapter  33  of  title  5.  United  SUtes 
Code,  a  clerk,  deputy  clerk  administrative 
officer,  and  certifying  officer  of  the  Court 
(including  persons  to  fill  vacancies  In  such 
positions):  (2)  the  Court  may  appoint  not  to 
exceed  30  other  employees  (Including  per- 
sons to  replace  any  such  employees)  without 
regard  to  such  provisions:  and  (3)  the  princi- 
ples of  preference  for  the  hiring  of  veterans 
and  other  persons  established  in  such  sub- 
chapter shall  be  applied  In  the  making  of 
any  such  appointments  under  clauses  (1) 
and  (2). 
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Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
have  previously  indicated,  the  need  for 
fiscal  year  1989  supplemental  medical 
funding  has  been  apparent  since  last 
September  and  I,  joined  by  many 
other  Senators,  urged  President 
Reagan  in  October  1988  and  President 
Bush  in  January  1989  to  submit  a  sup- 
plemental request. 

Unfortunately,  no  such  request  was 
forthcoming  until  March  24.  In  light 
of  that  delay,  it  is  regrettable  that  the 
House  was  unable  to  pass  a  measure 
providing  supplemental  funding  until 
7  weeks  later  during  the  afternoon  of 
May  18,  the  last  day  that  the  Senate 
was  in  session  before  its  long-sched- 
uled May  recess,  and  then  rejected  last 
week  the  Senate's  offer  to  provide 
stopgap  funding  until  June  14  for  VA 
programs. 

Nevertheless,  I  fervently  hope  that 
the  other  body  will  come  together  very 
rapidly  with  our  Senate  conferees  on 
this  measure  and  reach  an  expendi- 
tious  agreement  which  will  ensure  en- 
actment of  the  funding  in  this  meas- 
ure that  is  so  vitally  needed  for  veter- 
ans' programs  as  well  as  the  other, 
urgent,  top-priority  national  needs. 
Exhibit  1 
University  of  California, 

Los  Angeles. 
Los  Angeles,  CA,  March  28,  1989. 
Senator  Alan  Cranston, 
Hart  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Cranston:  At  the  recent 
meetings  of  the  Senate  Veterans  Commit- 
tee, you  asked  for  a  description  of  the  im- 
portant equipment  needs  at  the  VA  facili- 
ties associated  with  the  UCLA  School  of 
Medicine.  In  my  testimony,  I  indicated  that 
there  were  serious  problems  with  equipment 
which  have  been  exacerbated  by  the  use  of 
capital  monies  in  order  to  make  up  for  the 
operating  shortfalls.  A  list  of  these  equip- 
ment needs  is  enclosed. 

I  understand  that  there  may  well  be  a  sup- 
plemental appropriation  for  the  VA  facih- 
ties  this  year.  I  would  emphasize  that  seri- 
ous shortfalls  still  occur  in  other  less  dra- 
matic areas  of  equipment,  for  example,  joint 
prothesis,  heart  valves,  and  other  items 
which  are  required  on  a  patient-by-patient 
basis.  Often,  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tions allow  for  catch-up  In  such  areas  and 
the  funding  of  capital  equipment  also  does 
not  cover  these  needs. 

Once  again,  thank  you  for  your  vigorous 
efforts  on  behalf  of  veterans  throughout 
the  United  States  and  particularly  on  behalf 
of  the  veterans  hospitals  in  Los  Angeles. 
Warmest  best  wishes. 
Yours  truly, 

Kenneth  I.  Shine,  M.D., 

Dean. 

Eodifment  Needs  for  VAMC  West  Los 
Angeles 

The  attached  report  lists  the  current 
equipment  needs  for  VAMC  West  Los  Ange- 
les in  two  categories:  ( 1 )  Replacement  equip- 
ment and  (2)  additional  equipment.  Inas- 
much as  Wadsworth  Hospital  opened  in 
March  1977,  most  of  the  equipment  was 
purchased  In  1976  and  has  now  become  ob- 
solete. The  requests  for  additional  equip- 
ment are  those  items  needed  to  keep  up 
with  the  "state  of  the  art"  in  clinical  prac- 


tice.   All    equipment    items   costing    under 
$100,000  have  been  aggregated  into  a  miscel- 
laneous (MSC)   category.   Those   items  ex- 
ceeding $100,000  are  specifically  Identified. 
H.  Earl  Gordon,  M.D., 
Chief  of  Staff.  Wadsworth  Division, 

VAMC  West  Los  Angeles. 

VA  WEST  LOS  ANGELES  MEDICAL  CENTER  ADMINISTRATIVE 
SERVICES 


Semct 


Item 


Replact 
moil 


Mditniul 


BwMing  management 
Dietelics 

tnjmeenng. 

Fiscal 

IRM 


Miscellaneous. - 

do 

.....* 

.* 

(to 

.  .*...„™ 
do _ 


33.15300    27.07240 
36,46400 


M,2»00 


Medcal  adrnmistration 
Peraxmel 

Plumacy do.. 

Supply   _ do-- 

SlaHuR.  sleam 

Total   


689  95 


7.497  00 
153  OO 
80  00 


80  00 
27.013  00  28.89000 


121.17100 
244.704.00 


730  00 


557.45095    64.502  40 


VA  WEST  LOS  ANGELES  MEDICAL  CENTER  CLINICAL 
SERVICES 


Sennce 


Item 


Replacement       Additional 


Vnlxilalory  care 

Miscellaneous 

51500 

AneslhesMlop 
AuM  and  $eccli  ., 

do     - _ 

do 



36.310.00 
4  718  00 

Cent  Dental  lab      , 

do _ 

6.85800 

6.375  OO 

Dental    

* 

12.880.00  . 

DetmatolOBf 

.* 

160  00 

Dalysis 

A 

28,770.31 

9.000  00 

Latwatory 

do 

124,094  97 

11.294  00 

Celsoftet 

95.00000 

Medical 

MisceKoanevs  . 

43.122  00 
187.000  00 

101  292  00 

Doppler.  color 

ectncardio 

Medical  Media 

Miscellaneous 

27,985  00 

52.84000 

Nuclear  mediane 

do 

1,195  00 

84.80000 

Scint  camera  body 

157,000  00 

Scint  camera  detector 

140,000  00 

Sant  camera. 

345,000  00 

tomograpli 

Scint  camera.  Iiasic 

ISO.000.00 

Posilno  camera 

1.400.00000 

Nursing  

upsrade 
..  Mectllaneous 

9.27800 

Piosttietics...-.  

do 

36500 

Psyctiiatry...      

do 

269  00 

314  00 

PsHcHdoBf. 

Radutoo  llnf 

do 

do....: 

6.048  78 
2.65800 

1.37600 
15,18100 

Uitat  telerator 

1.200.000  00 

Coban  60  machine 

500.000  00 

Digital  contour  and 

IIO.OOOOO 

tiller 

BSD  500 

154.00000 

Radiology 

hypeniiermia 

Compulenzed  aual 

unit 
l^illips  angio 
Cardiac  catti  lab 
Phillips  mobile  C- 

135.970  00 

900.000  00 

1.348.576  00 

1.590.000  00 

130.000  00 

Aim  (Pulmonary) 

Phillips  mobile  C-Aim 

130.000  00 

(cariWogy) 

Phillips  mobile  C-Aim 

(surgery) 
PhiMips  nead  unil 

130.000  00 

180.000  00 

G  E  SOOma  R&F  unit 

260.000  00 

Prolex  lOOOma  unit 

lOO.OOOOO 

Gi  RiF 

260.00000 

Picker  800ma  R«F 

260.00000 

G  E  SOOma  RSF 

260.00000 

Prolex  lOOOma 

195.00000 

Picker  SOOma  RiF 

260.000  00 

do 

260.000  000 

G£  remote 

330.000  00 

(Brentwood) 

ecu  lOOOma  Rif 

266.000  00 

Reliab  medicine 

Mocellaneoiis 

57.907  OO 

897  00 

do 

5.463  00 
107.10100 

36895 

St  Si>-{JPt.^'''' ■.■ 

do 

113.603  25 

do 

6.00000 

6.807  00 

low 

10.135.77806 

2.213.614  20 

Eqoipkent  List.  VAMC  Sepulveda 

The   attached   lists   reference   equipment 

needs  that  have  not  been  purchased  due  to 

a  shortage  of  equipment  funds.  Over  the 

past  two  years  equipment  funds  have  been 


deferred  to  cover  other  critical  needs  at  this 
medical  center. 

The  High  Tech/High  Cost  list  reflects 
those  items  which  are  typically  funded  by 
the  region  and  for  which  we  have  the  great- 
est need.  Many  of  these  items  are  basic  for 
routine  health  care  and  are  essential  for  day 
to  day  operation,  the  electric  beds  and 
mobile  shelving  are  critical  needs  on  the 
high  cost  list.  The  final  schedule  contains 
numerous  items  which  we  have  not  been 
able  to  purchase  due  to  the  lack  of  funds. 
The  inability  to  provide  these  items  has  im- 
paired the  efficiency  of  our  staff. 

HIGH  TECH/HIGH  COST 


RepI 
date 


Service 


Cost 


Cardiac  catti  

Monitoring  equipment  MICU/CCU 
Akira  cola  llu  eclwcardngrapbic  sys 

Xray  machine  rapido 

G£  600  X  ray       

Xray  radiograptiic/tluro 

do  „ 

do  _ 

Xray  tomographic   

Radw/tomographic  

Scintillation  camera  for  whole  body 
image 


Cardiology 

1983  Medcal 

1986  Cardiology 

1986  Radntogy 

1986  do 


1987 
1986 
1987 
1987 
1986 


.do.. 
..do.. 
..do., 
do 

do 


1986    Nuclear  medicine 


Jl.200.000 
282.000 
230,000 
390.000 
350.000 
375.000 
375.000 
395,000 
178.000 
178.000 
185.000 


Note:  Replacement  date  does  not  always  reflect  medical  obsolescence 


HIGH  COST 


Item 


RepI  date 


Service 


Cost 


Electric  beds  (100  ea.) 1975.1978-80    Nursing  $150,000 

Mobile  elec  shelving 1987    Supply  110.000  110.000 

Oinical  densitometer 1986    Laboratory         .     65.000 

Volume  ventilators „.... MedKal  62.000 

Computerized  exercise  s»s. 1982   Cardkikigy  30.000 

BTE  work  simulator Rehab 35.000 

Unit  dose  delivery  system _ Pharmacy  220.000 

Mgmt  sys  controlled  sub do    ,  25.000 

Portable  X-ray  machine 1986    Radiology      .  50.000 

Forklift   Engineering  45.000 

Fracture  table  (orthop.) Surgical  38.910 

Note    Replacement  date  does  not  always  reflect  medical  obsolescence. 
MISCELLANEOUS  MEDICAL  ITEMS 


Item 


Service 


Cost 


:&&.< 


care... 


Oi(tiqf~ 


.  HSGll 


■  SB**''"'- 


Vital  sign  monitor  

Endoscopes 

Prxto  procedure  taUt.... 

Wheelchair  scale 

Pulse  orimeter      _ 

Stretchers      ™ 

Wheelchair  scales __ 

Groen  generator 

Lektriever  

Vertical  compactor 

Misc  bklg  mgmt  needs. 
Misc  engineering  needs. 
Infusion  pumps 

Misc.  dietary  items 

Misc  med  admin  equip. 

Fume  hood  (Histo) 

CPR  manikens  iSafety/educ.) do....! 

Small  bkxid  bank  rel  (STAI  lab) do 

Microscope  (STAT/urinalysis) do 

Econospm  centrifuge do 

Urinalysis  workstation  (Chero) do 

Microscope  (Histo)    do 

Histo  prep  embedding  system  (Histo) do 

Steam  glassware  washer  (Tox) do 

S/P  teWath  (lox)    _ do.. 

Microscopes.  3  (Micro) __ Jh.. 

Refrigerator  (Bkxd  bank) _.j)o.. 


IMS. 


Heating  blocks  (Hema)  do.. 

Gravity  o*en  (Tox)    do.. 

UnderKDunter  relrig  and  freezer  (To>) do .. 

Centntuge  (Chem) do.. 

Retnjerator  (Hema) do.. 

Bookwalter  retractor  kit  and  iccass Syr|icil... 

Hall  aboslome  power  burr do 

ACl  drill  guide  system do 

Fiberoptic  intubation  bronchoscopes do 

Luhr  mandibular  compression  set do 

Domes  pacesetter  system    do 

Critikon  dinamaps  (Anesth ) do 

Luhr  mm  compression  set   do 

Aesculap  mmi  driver/hand  dri  sys do 

Oympus  panazor  camera do..... 

Nseomed  electrosurgical  unit jh 


{5.600  00 
20,000.00 
.  12.000  00 
2.000.00 
10.00000 
12.00000 
8.00000 
6.86500 
20.00000 
14.00000 
I2.0OOO0 
15.00000 
21.00000 
12.00000 
17.00000 
1.71210 
1.677,25 
1.50000 
1.441.05 
1.78916 
3,39000 
1,44105 
4.62820 
15.80600 
41140 
7.50000 
6.10800 
86800 
52600 
1.53O00 
2.55019 
2.32500 
7.97300 
4,82500 
4.10500 
9.40000 
7.75900 
8.75000 
13.50000 
6.95600 
9.24100 
950  00 
6.325  00 
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ACMI  cystoscopes  (Urol,)... 
ACMI  pan  endoscopes  (Urol 
Trackmaster  treadmill  (Vaso 
Impedence  plethsmograph  (\ 
3M  arthroscopic  pump  (Ort^ 
StoR  arthroscape  system  (C 
ACMI  resectoscope  (Urol) . 
Urogen  table  with  actessarn 
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medical  oteolesatKe. 


ang 

$150,000 

)(y  110,000 

110.000 

xalofy 

.     65.000 

IC3l 

62.000 

kitoo 

30,000 

9b 

35.000 

rmacy 

220.000 

do 

25.000 

«*)» 

50.000 

ineenng 

45.000 

seal 

38.910 

Item 


Sennce 


Cost 


ACMI  cystoscopes  (UnX ) 
ACMI  pw  entoaxpes  (Urol.) 


Trxkinastef  treadmill  (Vascular) 
Inademx  pletlisnngrapti  (Vascular)  . 
3Maifl»w;  •""'    ' 


do        14.60000 

do 7.40000 


.do^ZIl 5.000.00 

^^  „  do 11,450,00 

.n-arflraapTwlOrflwr    ' * 6.743.00 

Stofz  artliroscope  system  (Ortliop)  do '?15ixS 

ACMI  resectoscope  (IMK) * 4.200.00 

Uitnen  table  witti  accessories  (Urol )  do 17.420.00 


Note  This  list  does  not  reflect  items  constantly  bouglit  by  medical,  tlial  is. 
typewriters,   calculators.   IVAC  ttiermometeis.   infusion   pomps.   wlieeWiairs 


VETERANS'  HEALTH  CARE 
PROGRAMS 
Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  today  to  offer  my  sup- 
port for  this  desperately  needed  action 
on  behalf  of  our  Nation's  veterans. 
The  funding  crisis  that  has  plagued 
the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs 
medical  facilities  during  the  last  year 
has  reached  tragic  proportions,  and 
has  taken  a  severe  toll  on  those  whom 
this  Nation  owes  its  deep  respect  and 
gratitude. 

In  my  State  alone,  over  2,000  veter- 
ans who  were  able  to  receive  medical 
attention  through  the  VA  last  year, 
were  told  this  year  that  they  would 
have  to  seek  that  care  somewhere  else. 
For  many  of  them,  an  alternative  to 
VA  medical  care  simply  does  not  exist. 
Every  day  I  hear  from  some  of  those 
veterans.  They  suffer  from  both  serv- 
ice-connected and  nonservice-connect- 
ed  disabilities.  They  served  this  Nation 
during  war  and  during  peace,  whichev- 
er was  required  of  them.  They  faced 
the  enemy  fire  and  provide  essential 
support  outside  combat  zones. 

All  these  veterans  have  a  great  deal 
in  common— a  belief  in  this  Nation,  a 
commitment  to  America's  security  and 
ideals,  a  dedication  to  a  land  where 
they  can  raise  their  families  to  know 
freedom.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  tie 
that  binds  so  many  of  these  veterans 
today  is  that  they  have  all  been  denied 
medical  treatment  at  VA  hospitals- 
treatment  they  have  received  in  the 
past. 

The  impact  that  this  drastic  change 
in  policy  has  had  on  individual  veter- 
ans has  been  devastating.  These  veter- 
ans are  made  up  of  indigent  individ- 
uals who  cannot  afford  health  care 
from  private  providers.  Some  of  these 
veterans  are  elderly,  living  on  fixed  in- 
comes—they simply  do  not  have  the 
means  to  respond  to  VA  closing  it's 
doors  to  their  medical  needs.  And 
what  about  those  veterans  who  never 
purchased  health  insurance,  because 
they  believed  that  the  VA  and  their 
honorable  service  to  this  Nation  was 
all    the   insurance    they   would   ever 

need. 

You  can  imagine  their  heartfelt  dis- 
appointment when  they  learned  they 
were  wrong,  and  that  they  would  no 
longer  be  provided  medical  attention 
through  the  VA.  You  can  imagine 
their  frustration  when  learning  that  a 


$1  billion  shortfall  had  accumulated 
for  funding  veterans'  hospitals  while 
the  leaders  of  this  body  were  being  as- 
sured by  the  administration  that  ade- 
quate funding  was  being  requested. 
And  you  can  imagine  their  hope  that 
we  will  work  to  make  sure  such  a  trag- 
edy does  not  occur  again. 

That  is  why  today's  action  is  so  vital. 
I  believe  this  Government  does  have  a 
commitment  to  care  for  the  health  of 
veterans,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  pass- 
ing this  supplemental  appropriation 
will  be  a  crucial  step  toward  restoring 
that  commitment. 

We  will  have  an  additional  opportu- 
nity to  demonstrate  that  commitment 
by  working  for  increased  funding  for 
veterans'  health  care  in  fiscal  year 
1990  as  well.  As  important  as  today's 
supplemental  funding  is,  it  will  not  be 
enough  to  end  the  crisis  facing  veter- 
ans' health  care.  For  those  veterans 
with  nowhere  to  turn  for  health  care, 
these  actions  cannot  be  taken  soon 
enough. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  again  stress 
my  overwhelming  support  for  the 
funding  being  considered  for  veterans' 
health  care  today,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  working  toward 
reversing  the  deterioration  that  has 
plagued  our  veterans'  hospitals,  and 
begin  restoring  the  availability  of 
health  care  to  America's  veterans. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
additional  funds  for  the  war  on  drugs. 
The  antidrug  legislation  which  was  en- 
acted last  year  should  have  been  fully 
funded,  and  I  supported  legislation 
which  would  have  accomplished  that 
goal  without  an  increase  in  the  deficit. 
I  am  inclinded  to  support  this 
amendment.  However,  I  am  concerned 
that  we  are  being  asked  to  vote  to 
overrule  the  Chair's  judgment  that 
this  amendment  violates  the  Budget 
Act.  Although  I  am  reluctant  to  waive 
the  Budget  Act,  I  would  consider  doing 
so  if  there  is  no  other  practical  way  in 
which  to  provide  for  vital  spending, 
such  as  for  the  war  on  drugs.  A  motion 
to  waive  the  Budget  Act  would  be  the 
forthright  approach.  But  I  am  loath  to 
overturn  the  ruling  of  the  Chair  that 
an  amendment  violates  the  Budget  Act 
when  that  ruling  is  clearly  correct. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


KING  BHUMIBOL'S  REIGN 

Mr.     HATFIELD.     Mr.     President. 

when  Japanese  Emporer  Hirohito  died 

earlier  this  year,  Thailand's  King  Bhu- 

mibol    became    the    longest    reigning 
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living  monarch  in  the  world.  King 
Bhumibol  ascended  the  throne  in 
1946,  and  was  crowned  Rama  IX  in 
1950.  In  the  more  than  four  decades  of 
his  rule,  the  insightful  and  compas- 
sionate monarch  has  been  a  force  for 
moderation,  an  advocate  for  the  poor 
and  the  proud  voice  of  nationalism 
and  sustainable  development. 

Barbara  Crossette,  the  New  York 
Times  bureau  chief  in  New  Dehli,  re- 
cently had  the  opportunity  to  talk 
with  King  Bhumibol  about  his  coun- 
try, his  family  and  his  hopes  for  the 
future.  Her  fascinating  account  of 
their  conversation  and  King  Bhumi- 
bol's  reign  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times  magazine  last  month,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

King  Bhumibol's  Reign 
(By  Barbara  Crossette) 
The  helicopter  has  just  touched  down, 
stirring  the  dust  of  a  parched  land  waiting 
for  summer  rains,  when  its  door  opens  and 
silk  parasols,  borne  by  guards  in  the  cos- 
tumes of  an  ancient  Asian  court,  float  above 
the  head  of  the  slender,  solemn  man  in  mili- 
tary uniform  emerging  from  the  aircraft. 

King  Bhumibol  Adulyadej,  Rama  IX  of 
the  207-year-old  Chakri  Dynasty,  has  ar- 
rived in  Thailand's  eastern  Chonburl  Prov- 
ince to  consecrate  a  temple  and  to  visit  a 
small  comer  of  his  realm. 

During  this  not-untypical  day,  he  rewards 
350  people  who  have  contributed  in  some 
way  to  the  building  of  Wat  Nyanasangvar- 
aram  Varamahvihara.  a  Buddhist  medita- 
tion retreat  under  royal  patronage.  (One  by 
one,  they  kneel  at  his  feet  to  accept  a  cita- 
tion.) He  tours  a  model  farm  and  agricultur- 
al training  center  for  poor  rural  children, 
where  he  talks  for  nearly  two  hours  with 
agronomists  on  choices  of  crops.  He  accepts 
from  a  European  businessman  the  gift  of  a 
small-Swiss-style  chalet  on  the  bank  of  a 
new  reservoir,  which  the  King  had  built  to 
ease  water  shortages  in  the  arid  area.  In  the 
evening,  he  dines  with  regional  military 
commanders  and  provincial  government 
leaders. 

It  is  midnight  when  King  Bhumibol. 
Queen  Sirikit,  their  daughter  Princess 
Maha  Chakri  Sirindhom  and  a  convoy  of 
royal  guards  and  officials  return,  by  car,  to 
Chitralada  Palace  in  Bangkok,  about  100 
miles  away. 

There  is  much  that  is  mysterious  about 
how  Thailand's  monarchy  works  and  how 
its  royal  family  lives,  and  much  that  is  not 
said  because  of  the  strictest,  lesemajeste 
laws  in  the  world.  Even  a  casual  comment 
on  the  privileged  way  of  palace  life,  as  a  pol- 
itician found  out  recently,  can  result  in 
arrest  and  imprisonment;  and  members  of 
the  domestic  and  foreign  press  are  careful 
not  to  overstep  the  unwritten  but  clearly 
understood  limits  of  what  can  be  written 
about  the  King  and  his  family. 

Little,  therefore,  is  known  about  the  pri- 
vate life  of  the  longest  reigning  monarch  in 
Siamese  history  and,  since  Emperor  Hirohi- 
to's  death  early  this  year,  the  longest  reign- 
ing living  monarch  anywhere.  However,  it  is 
evident  that  the  61-year-old  King— a  consti- 
tutional monarch  but  the  inheritor  of  a 
mystical    power    still    keenly    sensed    and 
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fiercely  defended  by  most  Thais— has  under- 
stood and  used  his  heritage  skillfully. 

In  an  age  when  monarchs  elsewhere  serve 
a  ceremonial  rather  than  a  political  func- 
tion. King  Bhumibol  is  a  crucial  stabilizing 
and  unifying  force.  He  has  helped  his  55 
million  people  weather  decades  of  crises,  in- 
cluding a  Communist  insurgency,  the  rapid 
industrialization  of  recent  years  and  a  series 
of  military  coups  engineered  by  a  powerful 
army  that  has  dominated  if  not  nm  every 
Government  in  Thailand  for  more  than  50 
years. 

Nonetheless,  to  the  outsider  dazzled  by 
the  glittering  palaces,  the  hordes  of  couri- 
tiers  and  the  pomp  and  ceremony  that 
attend  the  royal  family,  the  Thai  monarchy 
has  an  extravagant,  f airly-tale  quality.  In  an 
interview  near  the  end  of  his  day  at  Wat 
Nyanasangvararam  last  June,  King  Bhumi- 
bol quicUy  dismisses  this  fanciful  view  of 
himself  and  the  way  the  world  press  report- 
ed the  early  years  of  his  reign.  (He  ascended 
the  throne  in  1946,  when  he  was  18,  and  was 
crowned  Rama  IX  in  1950.) 

"At  first,  it  was  all  this  rubbish  about  the 
half-brother  of  the  moon  and  of  the  sun, 
and  master  of  the  tide  and  all  that,"  he 
says,  in  slightly  accented  English.  "I  don't 
know  where  they  found  this— I  think  they 
did  it  for  my  uncle.  King  Rama  VII,  when 
he  went  to  America,"  he  says,  adding  that 
foreign  correspondents,  having  made  up 
those  titles  for  a  predecessor  in  1831.  contin- 
ued to  apply  them  to  him  in  the  1950's.  He 
considers  it  "irking."  "They  wanted  to  make 
a  fairly  tale  to  amuse  people— to  amuse 
people  more  than  to  tell  the  truth." 

Rejecting  the  seclusion  and  formality  of 
Japan's  imperial  family  and  the  pop  casual- 
ness  of  many  of  Britain's  royals.  King  Bhu- 
mibol appears  to  be  as  driven  and  peripatet- 
ic as  his  grandfather.  King  Chulalongkom. 
Ruling  from  1868  until  1910,  Chulalongkom 
accelerated  the  modernization  programs  of 
his  father.  King  Mongkut  (celebrated  on 
Broadway  and  by  Hollywood  in  "The  King 
and  I")  and.  cannily  signing  treaties  with 
Britain  and  France,  saved  Siam.  alone 
among  Southeast  Asian  countries,  from  col- 
onization by  a  European  power. 

King  Bhumibol  travels  constantly  to  mon- 
itor the  more  than  1.200  development 
projects  under  his  patronage  that  are 
spread  throughout  the  predominantly  rural 
country.  Supported  by  government,  private 
and  royal  funds,  these  projects  range  from 
milk-pasteurizing  plants  to  dams  that  turn 
dry  land  into  fertile  ricefields  to  factories 
making  alternate  fuels  from  discarded 
sugar-cane  stalks  or  the  water  hyacinth  that 
clogs  Bangkok's  waterways.  Asked  why  he 
chose  to  be  this  kind  of  monarch,  he  an- 
swers cryptically:  "I  did  not  choose:  it  was 
chosen  for  me." 

The  interview— the  first  the  King  has 
given  to  a  foreign  newspaper— is  held  in  the 
upper  room  of  the  Swiss  chalet  overlooking 
the  reservoir.  In  a  country  of  elaborate 
court  rituals,  where  citizens  prostrate  them- 
selves when  they  are  presented  to  him.  King 
Bhumibol  quickly  puts  me  at  ease.  Still 
wearing  his  military  uniform,  he  dispels  any 
doubt  as  to  the  proper  way  to  greet  him  by 
walking  toward  me  and  extending  his  hand. 
We  sit  down  at  a  small,  wooden  table  and  he 
answers  my  questions  forthrightly  and  cour- 
teously, prolonging  the  interview  beyond 
the  half-hour  set  by  palace  aides. 

He  seems  eager  to  talk  in  detail  about  his 
newest  projects,  less  interested  in  long  his- 
torical views.  He  does  not  care  how  history 
will  remember  him,  he  claims:  "If  they  want 
to  write  about  me  in  a  good  way,  they 


should  write  how  I  do  things  that  are 
useful.  If  they  want  to  criticize  me,  I  don't 
care.  I  don't  mind.  But  they  must  criticize 
me  fairly.  Usually  the  criticism  is  not  fair. 
Or  the  praise,  even  the  praise  sometimes  is 
not  fair." 

Soft-spoken,  often  somber  and  intense, 
tightly  controlled  in  bearing,  he  treats  Prin- 
cess Sirindhom,  who  sits  beside  him  during 
the  interview  and  who  is  his  helper  on  many 
royal  projects,  with  unfailing  kindness.  The 
shy,  34-year-old  princess,  dressed  in  the 
formal  silk  jacket  and  long,  sarong-style 
skirt  of  Thailand,  smiles  from  time  to  time, 
responding  in  a  soft  voice  only  to  direct 
questions  from  her  father  as  he  tries  to 
draw  her  into  the  conversation. 

The  King  says  he  has  less  and  less  time 
for  his  hobbies  (he  is  a  musician,  painter, 
photographer  and  sailor).  He  still  carries  a 
camera  with  him  on  his  travels,  but  he  no 
longer  paints.  A  recent  exhibition  of  his 
paintings  at  Thailand's  National  Cultural 
Center  showed  a  change  from  light,  roman- 
tic works  in  his  youth  (many  of  them  por- 
traits of  Queen  Sirikit)  to  more  abstract 
canvases  in  the  later  years. 

A  jazz  clarinetist,  saxophonist  and  com- 
poser, the  King  sets  aside  time  each  week- 
end for  musicians  who  come  to  Chitralada 
Palace.  On  weekdays,  he  frequently  calls  to- 
gether an  impromptu  group,  often  including 
Princess  Sirindhom  and  palace  personnel, 
whom  he  has  taught  to  play  instruments. 

He  used  to  travel  often  to  other  parts  of 
the  world,  but  has  not  left  Thailand  for 
more  than  20  years  because,  he  says,  "It  is 
tiring  to  go  out  and  to  come  back,  anci  when 
you  come  back  you  have  lost  some  contact. " 
His  last  official  tour  was  to  the  United 
States  and  Canada  in  1967. 

Will  he  revisit  America? 

He  laughs.  "To  this  question.  I  always  say: 
Perhaps,  one  day.  My  philosophy  has  been 
to  take  things  day  by  day.  When  I  talk 
about  this  philosophy  it  makes  people  per- 
haps a  little  surprised,"  he  says,  adding  that 
it  sounds  like  a  creed  propunded  by  "some- 
one who  has  no  hope.  But  because  we  have 
hope,  we  must  do  things  day  by  day.  and 
build  up  day  by  day— not  make  too  many 
plans." 

When  Bhumibol  Adulyadej  became  King. 
Thailand  and  its  royal  family  were  in  the 
midst  of  a  crisis.  On  June  9,  1946,  as  Thais 
were  trying  to  put  behind  them  their  coun- 
try's war-time  collaboration  with  Japan  and 
to  rebuild  ties  with  the  West,  Bhumibol's 
20-year-old  brother.  King  Ananda  Mahidol, 
Rama  VIII,  was  found  in  his  private  cham- 
bers with  a  bullet  through  his  head.  Bhumi- 
bol was  the  last  family  member  to  see  his 
brother  alive. 

No  explanation  for  that  death  has  ever 
been  given.  King  Ananda.  who  was  a  gun 
collector,  was  said  by  some  to  have  died  acci- 
dentally or  been  murdered  with  his  own 
gun.  That  he  might  have  killed  himself— he 
had  been  ill  and  despondent— is  not  dis- 
cussed in  Thailand.  A  few  years  ago.  the 
palace  privately  issued  a  book,  "Busy  Fin- 
gers," in  which  Princess  Balyani  Vadhana, 
the  sister  of  Bhumibol  and  Ananda,  drew  a 
gentle,  loving  portrait  of  her  mother  and 
her  many  activities.  In  the  epilogue  is  this 
quote  from  Voltaire:  "If  you  do  not  wish  to 
commit  suicide,  always  have  something  to 
do  " 

Bhumibol  Adulyadej  (the  name  means 
"Strength  of  the  Land,  Incomparable 
Power")  was  bom  in  Cambridge.  Mass..  on 
Dec.  5.  1927,  the  third  and  youngest  child  of 
Prince  Mahidol,  then  a  medical  student  at 
Harvard,  and  his  wife.  Sangwalya  Chukra- 


mol.  a  commoner.  They  had  met  when  she 
was  a  student  nurse  in  America.  Firmly 
committed  to  improving  public  health. 
Prince  Mahidol  is  regarded  as  the  father  of 
modem  medicine  in  Thailand. 

In  1929,  when  Bhumibol  was  not  yet  2 
years  old.  Prince  Mahidol  died  in  Thailand. 
The  little  Prince,  his  elder  brother  and  their 
sister  were  raised  by  their  mother,  who  took 
them  to  Switzerland  in  1933  for  their  educa- 
tion. Now  89,  the  Princess  Mother,  as  she 
has  been  known  since  1935,  lives  in  Lau- 
sanne about  eight  months  of  the  year. 

"She  was  a  great  teacher,  and  still  is  a 
teacher  now, "  says  King  Bhumibol.  "She  is 
still  doing  good  work  and  showing  the  way. 
She  instilled  this  idea  of  service.  For  in- 
stance, when  we  received  something— 
money— we  had  to  put  a  percentage  in  the 
box  for  the  poor.  If  we  did  something  wrong 
...  we  paid  the  fine  not  to  Mother,  but  to 
the  box  for  the  poor  people." 

Princess  Galyani's  recollections  of  those 
childhood  years  in  Switzerland  are  of  a 
warm  family  life.  In  1935,  however,  that  life 
changed  abruptly  Thailand's  last  absolute 
king,  Prajadhipok  (Prince  Mahidol's  broth- 
er)—whose  governing  power  had  been  sub- 
stantially reduced  in  1932  in  a  bloodless 
military  coup— abdicated  and  the  royal  line 
moved  to  the  late  Prince's  family.  The 
crown  of  Siam  passed  to  Prince  Ananda, 
who  was  10  years  old.  A  regency  was  in- 
stalled, allowing  the  child-king  to  finish  his 
studies  in  Switzerland. 

Prince  Bhumibol.  meanwhile,  graduated 
from  Lausanne's  Gymnase  Classique  Can- 
tonal and  embarked  on  a  science  course  at 
Lausanne  University.  Those  years  in  Swit- 
zerland were  enlivened  by  his  interest  in 
music  and  fast  cars  (he  injured  his  right  eye 
in  an  automobile  accident). 

After  the  death  of  his  brother  in  1946, 
King  Bhumibol  went  back  to  Lausanne  to 
complete  his  university  education,  switching 
his  studies  to  polical  science  and  law,  in  an- 
ticipation of  his  coronation  in  1950. 

The  King  now  speaks  with  some  bitter- 
ness about  the  early  years  of  his  reign, 
though  without  mentioning  names.  In  1951. 
political  power  in  Thailand  was  still  in  the 
hands  of  Luang  Pibul  Songgram,  a  clever 
tuid  ruthless  military  strongman,  and  admir- 
er of  Hitler  and  Mussolini  who  had  allied 
Thailand  with  Japan  in  World  War  II.  He 
had  changed  the  country's  name  from  Siam 
to  Thailand  ("Land  of  the  Ethnic  Thais")  in 
1939,  and  was  one  of  the  harshest  of  Thai- 
land's military  dictators. 

"When  I'd  open  my  mouth  and  suggest 
something,  they'd  say:  "Your  Majesty,  you 
don't  know  anything," "  the  King  recalls. 
"So  I  shut  my  mouth.  I  know  things,  but  I 
shut  my  mouth.  They  don't  want  me  to 
speak,  so  I  don't  speak." 

"After  that,"  he  adds,  "I  do  some  things 
that  are  within  my  rights  and  then  they  see 
that  it  is  something  that  is  all  right.  So  they 
begin  to  understand  that  I  am  doing  things 
not  for  my  own  enrichment  or  my  own  in- 
terest. It  is  for  the  whole  country." 

In  1957,  the  Pibul  Government  fell  in  a 
coup  organized  by  a  rival  field  marshal, 
Sarit  Thanarat,  who  saw  in  the  King  a 
source  of  unity  for  a  turbulent,  rapidly 
changing  society.  Some  scholars  speculate 
that  the  King  may  have  supported  Field 
Marshal  Sarit. 

"The  state  of  monarchy  in  1957  was  very 
poor, "  says  David  K.  Wyatt,  chairman  of 
the  history  department  at  Cornell  Universi- 
ty and  a  leading  scholar  of  Thai  history.  He 
credits  an  "adroit "  King  Bhumibol  with 
turning    the   monarchy    into   the   nation's 
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strongest  social  and  political  institution.  "In 
the  last  30  or  40  years  when  the  political 
system  had  great  difficult  holding  it  all  to- 
gether," say  Wyatt,  "the  monarchy  kept  the 
value  on  which  almost  everyone  can  agree. 
The  king  has  identified  the  nation." 

So  skillful  has  the  King  been  as  a  unifying 
force  that  no  important  sector  of  Thai  socie- 
ty can  be  described  as  resentful  of  his 
power— neither  the  rising  commercial,  in- 
dustrial and  financial  powers,  nor  the  bur- 
geoning intellectual  community,  nor  the 
military,  which  still  has  a  strong  presence  in 
every  town. 

With  real  power  in  military  hands,  Thai- 
land has  never  had  a  chance  to  develop  a 
democratic  political  system.  What  Thais 
have  seen  is  a  succession  of  coups  and  coun- 
tercoups  as  military  strongmen  have  played 
a  game  of  political  musical  chairs  that  has 
been  remarkably  free  of  violence  and  that 
appears  to  have  had  little  or  no  appreciable 
effect  on  daily  life. 

Meanwhile,  so  entrenched  is  the  power  of 
the  King  that  some  Thai  political  scientists 
say  military  officers  and  politicians  have  re- 
cently begun  to  hide  behind  it,  using  the  ap- 
pearance of  royal  favor  for  their  own  ends. 
Charges  of  16se-majeste  are  sometimes  lev- 
eled to  silence  critics. 

Theoretically,  King  Bhumibol  could  con- 
cern himself  with  everything  from  the  issu- 
ing of  dog  licenses  to  the  choice  of  prime 
minister.  He  has,  in  fact,  made  a  number  of 
important  political  decisions,  not  by  fiat  but 
through  gestures  understood  by  a  people 
sensitive  to  such  subtleties. 

In  1973,  for  example,  during  student  riots 
against  the  military  Government  of  Field 
Marshal  Thanom  Kittikachom,  he  ap- 
peared to  side  with  the  young  people  and 
helped  usher  in  a  brief  period  of  civilian 
rule.  In  1976,  however,  when  Thailand  faced 
a  Communist  insurgency  and  the  civilian 
Government  of  Seni  Pramoj  appeared  in- 
capable of  dealing  with  that  threat,  the 
King  seemed  to  agree  with  the  military  that 
the  Seni  Government  should  be  over- 
thrown. 

Then  again,  during  an  attempted  military 
coup  in  1981.  Prime  Minister  Prem  Tinsu- 
lanonda  was  invited  to  stay  with  King  Bhu- 
mibol and  Queen  Sirikit  in  one  of  their  pro- 
vincial palaces.  The  message  was  clear,  and 
the  coup  collapsed. 

No  one  knows  how  far  the  King  can  push 
the  military.  He  has  no  army  of  his  own 
and,  given  the  difficulty  he  had  with  the 
miliUry  during  the  early  years  of  his  reign, 
he  is  probably  acutely  aware  of  the  perim- 
eters of  his  own  power.  Although  the 
present  Prime  Minister,  Chatichai  Choon- 
havan,  is  the  first  to  be  elected  in  12  years, 
he  is  a  retired  major  general  who  must  still 
maintain  good  relations  with  the  current 
army  chief. 

In  practical,  daily  terms,  though,  the 
power  of  the  King  is  most  felt  in  the  royal 
development  projects,  which  he  has  been 
initiating  and  monitoring  since  the  early 
years  of  his  reign.  The  lending  of  his  name 
to  any  plan  means  that  things  will  get  done; 
no  bureaucrat  would  dare  slow  down  or  ob- 
struct it.  Royal  projects  employ  many 
bright  young  Thai  university  graduates, 
some  with  American  or  European  advanced 
degrees. 

The  extensive  network  of  projects  have 
helped  reduce  the  influence  of  Communists 
and  other  radicals  in  the  countryside,  seg- 
ments of  which  remain  some  of  the  poorest 
in  Southeast  Asia.  Thailand  may  be  unique 
among  developing  nations  as  it  modernizes 
under  royal  patronage,  not  political  or  bu- 
reaucratic leadership  or  ideology. 


The  King  oversees  his  projects,  spending 
time  at  royal  residences  at  Chiang  Mai  in 
the  north,  Sakon  Nakhon  in  the  northeast. 
Prachaup  Khiri  Khan  in  the  mid-south  and 
Narathiwat  in  the  deep,  largely  Muslim 
south. 

Occasionally,  he  gets  wealthy  private 
donors  to  contribute  to  his  projects  through 
sly  psychology.  For  example,  he  tells  the 
story  of  a  rich  local  merchant  who.  seriously 
ill,  had  a  dream  in  which  a  dragon  appeared 
and  told  him  the  King  was  good  because  he 
had  brought  water  to  a  nearby  mountain. 
After  recovering,  the  merchant  remembered 
the  dream  and  wanted  to  give  the  King 
money  to  build  a  large  house. 

"So  I  said  no,"  King  Bhumibol  recalls. 
"You  just  build  a  small  pavilion  and  a  good 
dam,  a  big  dam.  so  that  your  dragon  can 
play  in  the  water.  So  we  built  this  dam,"  the 
King  says,  gesturing  to  the  new  reservoir 
behind  him,  "and  he  paid  for  part  of  the 
dam."  Near  the  shore,  its  feet  in  the  water, 
stands  the  statute  of  a  playful  dragon. 

Before  withdrawing  from  many  public 
functions  in  1985,  Queen  Sirikit.  who  is  now 
56.  ran  her  own  set  of  projects,  which  em- 
phasized village  health  care. 

The  Queen's  Foundation  for  the  Promo- 
tion of  Supplementary  Occupations  and  Re- 
lated Techniques  encourages  the  preserva- 
tion or  revival  of  ancient  arts,  including  silk 
weaving.  Apart  from  providing  a  chain  of 
shops  with  high-quality  crafts,  the  founda- 
tion also  gives  rural  Thai  women  the  train- 
ing and  materials  to  set  up  airtisans'  coop- 
eratives. 

To  make  the  development  projects  possi- 
ble, the  King  has  devised  his  own  blend  of 
majesty  and  popular  accessibility.  "I  think 
it  is  a  good  technique  that  we  have  found." 
he  says,  adding  that  in  his  position,  there 
are  two  extremes  to  be  avoided:  complete 
subservience  to  politicians  and  royal  wilful- 
ness. 

"You  can  stay  in  the  frame  of  the  law,"  he 
says.  "You  do  what  the  law  says.  That  is,  if 
you  say  something,  the  Prime  Minister  or  a 
minister  must  countersign,  and  if  he  is  not 
there  to  countersign,  we  cannot  speak.  That 
is  one  way  to  do  it— do  nothing,  just  nothing 
at  all. 

"The  other  way  is  to  do  too  much,  use  the 
influence  we  have  to  do  anything.  That 
doesn't  work  either.  We  must  be  in  the 
middle,  and  working  in  every  field. " 

For  most  of  King  Bhumibol's  reign,  his 
projects  have  concentrated  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  countryside.  These  days,  be- 
cause of  rapid  industrialization— Thailand 
has  one  of  the  fastest  economic  growth 
rates  in  Asia  and  is  trying  to  be  the  next 
South  Korea— the  King  is  turning  to  the 
problems  that  urbanization  brings.  For  one, 
the  Thai  capital  is  choking  on  traffic, 
sewage  and  air  pollution.  The  King  says  he 
has  just  set  up  a  foundation  charged  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  life  in  Bangkok. 

"My  daughter  is  the  president  of  this 
Foundation  for  Development,"  he  says, 
turning  to  Princess  Sirindhom.  The  founda- 
tion's goal,  he  adds,  is  to  prevent  the  fre- 
quent floodings  and  to  correct  the  city's 
sewage  problem.  "What  we  are  doing  is  to 
try  to  make  a  reservoir,  keeping  water  that 
would  go  to  waste.  Then  when  we  need  it, 
we  let  it  come  down  and  flush  the  sewage." 
King  Bhumibol  also  wants  to  find  low-cost 
ways  to  clean  stagnaint  water.  He  describes  a 
lake  in  Bangkok  that  is  being  purified 
through  a  repeated  removal  and  replanting 
of  water  hyancinth. 

"So  this  water  hyacinth  will  absorb  the 
sewage,"  he  says,  adding  that  the  plants 


that  have  been  cleared  from  the  pond  can 
still  be  used.  "You  can  make  fuel,  and  you 
can  make  comp>ost.  You  can  make  fodder  for 
animals.  You  can  take  fiber  to  make  baskets 
or  other  things.  So  the  water  hyacinth  will 
be  useful:  that's  the  idea.  So  we  get  rid  of 
the  nuisance  and  we  get  something  good  out 
of  it." 

Weighing  heavily  on  the  minds  of  many 
Thais  is  the  question  of  what  will  happen 
when  the  King's  reign  ends. 

King  Bhumibol  and  Queen  Sirikit  have 
four  children.  The  eldest  is  the  former  I>rin- 
cess  Ubol  Ratana,  who  is  38  years  of  age.  A 
graduate  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  she  married  an  American. 
Peter  Ladd  Jensen,  renounced  her  title  and 
lives  in  California. 

The  youngest.  Princess  Chulabhom,  who 
is  31  and  married  to  a  Thai  commoner,  is  a 
scientist  with  a  doctorate  in  organic  chemis- 
try. She  devotes  herself  to  scientific 
projects,  and  assists  her  mother  in  running 
handicraft  projects.  It  was  Princess  Chulab- 
hom who  broke  a  long  family  silence  In 
1985-86  over  the  unexplained  absence  from 
public  life  of  Queen  Sirikit.  In  a  television 
interview,  the  Princess  said  that  the  Queen, 
whom  she  described  as  an  insomniac,  was 
"exhausted"  and  had  been  ordered  to  rest. 

Between  these  two  daughters  are  Princess 
Sirindhom  and  the  36-year-old  Crown 
Prince  Maha  Vajiralongkom. 

The  Crown  Prince— who  admitted  in  a 
candid  interview  with  a  Thai  women's  maga- 
zine, Dichan,  that  he  is  regarded  as  the  fam- 
ily's "black  sheep"— is  by  most  accounts  a 
wllfuU.  temperamental  and  sometimes  vio- 
lent man.  fond  of  fast  airplanes.  He  is  a  jet 
pilot  and  a  major  general  with  his  own 
guards  regiment. 

Strangely,  in  a  country  where  having 
"minor  wives"  is  neither  illegal  nor  unusual, 
the  Crown  Prince  was  the  target  in  1987  of 
an  unprecedented  leaflet  campaign  criticiz- 
ing his  personal  life. 

Officially,  the  Prince's  Royal  Consort  is 
Princess  Soamsawali,  and  they  have  one 
daughter.  But  there  is  now  a  semipublic 
second  family  of  four  sons  and  a  daughter. 
In  the  Dichan  interview,  the  Prince  said  he 
loved  "all"  his  children  equally.  His  at- 
tempt, in  1987.  to  take  his  "second  wife"  on 
a  official  visit  to  Japan,  however,  provoked 
a  diplomatic  incident  when  Tokyo  de- 
murred. 

Of  the  King's  four  children.  Princess  Sir- 
indhom, who  is  unmarried,  seems  to  be  the 
one  closest  to  him.  She  accompanies  him  on 
many  of  his  tours  to  royal  projects,  and  is 
easily  the  most  popular  woman  in  Thailand. 
In  the  manner  of  a  fond  father,  the  King 
names  her  has  an  example  of  how  the  royal 
family  "can  learn  every  day. " 

"That  is  what  my  daughter  did,"  he  says. 
""She  took  courses  in  art  and  graduated  in 
art.  Meanwhile,  she  said  she  wanted  to  learn 
about  the  soU.  how  to  study  the  soil.  She 
said  that  she  should  have  enrolled  in  sci- 
ence. But  I  tell  her:  you  do  any  study,  good 
study,  and  It  is  useful.  So  she  completed  her 
study  in  art,  in  language  and  in  archeology. 
And  then  she  took  courses  in  surveying,  en- 
gineering. After  that,  in  education.  If  we 
want  to  learn,  we  can  leam  any  subject.""  He 
adds  that  the  Princess  also  likes  music  and 
writes  poetry. 

In  1977.  when  Princess  Sirindhom  was  22. 
her  father  bestowed  on  her  the  title  Somdet 
Phra  Debaratana  Rajasuda  Chao  Fa  Maha 
Chakri  Sirindhom  (which  means  "Sirind- 
hom, a  beloved  daughter  and  great  princess 
of  the  Chakri  Dynasty  who  possesses  glory 
and    goodness'")— in   effect    making    her   a 
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Crown  Princess.  The  succession  law  was  also 
changed  to  allow  women  to  succeed  to  the 
Thai  throne. 


UMI 


A  TRIBtJTE  TO  DIXON  TERRY, 
IOWA  AGRICULTURAL  LEADER 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President. 
Dixon  Terry  was  buried  today  in  Iowa. 
The  39-year-old  farmer  was  killed  by  a 
bolt  of  lightning  while  harvesting  al- 
falfa on  his  family  farm.  While  his 
name  may  not  be  recognized  in  the 
Halls  of  Congress,  his  loss  will  be  felt 
here,  as  well  as  in  Iowa. 

Dixon  Terry  was  a  farmer,  but  more 
importantly,  he  was  a  champion  of  ag- 
riculture. In  the  early  1980's.  when 
farmers  began  to  struggle  with  an  in- 
creasing debt  burden,  Dixon  Terry 
began  to  speak  out  about  the  farm 
crisis.  He  was  concerned  about  agricul- 
ture lenders'  treatment  of  farmers  and 
he  was  concerned  about  the  low  prices 
farmers  were  receiving  for  their  prod- 
ucts. 

Many  farmers  were  concerned  about 
these  same  issues  in  the  early  1980*s. 
But  Dixon  Terry  did  more  than  just 
complain  about  the  conditions  facing 
agriculture,  he  did  something  about  it. 
Dixon  organized  the  Iowa  Farm  Unity 
Coalition— an  organization  composed 
of  15  church,  labor,  and  farm  groups 
concerned  about  the  conditions  of  ag- 
riculture. The  group  has  5,000  mem- 
bers today  and  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
fluential liberal  farm  groups  in  the 
Nation. 

Dixon  Terry  fought  for  changes  in 
farm  policy  and  for  changes  in  Federal 
farm  lending  practices.  But  he  fought 
for  more  than  just  his  fellow  farmers, 
he  championed  the  causes  of  individ- 
uals in  struggling  rural  communities. 
He  knew  the  toll  the  farm  crisis  was 
taking  on  the  mental  health  of  the 
people  in  r.'ral  areas  and  worked  with 
farm  advocates  and  social  workers  to 
help  those  in  need. 

Dixon  kept  the  farm  crisis  alive  in 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  people  across 
Iowa  and  around  the  Nation.  Before 
the  1988  Iowa  Presidential  caucuses. 
Dixon  organized  a  debate  between  the 
Presidential  candidates  on  the  issue  of 
agriculture.  He  worked  with  the  Rev- 
erend Jesse  Jackson  to  open  a  Jackson 
campaign  office  in  Dixon's  hometown 
of  Greenfield.  LA.  And  finally,  his  In- 
fluence was  felt  by  Michael  Dukakis 
who  modified  his  agricultural  policies 
after  intense  lobbying  initiated  by 
Dixon. 

Dixon  Terry's  friends  praised  him  as 
an  "extraordinarily  articulate  person 
in  talking  about  the  problems  con- 
fomting  family  farmers."  I  found  this 
to  be  true  in  each  of  my  discussions 
with  him.  Whether  the  issue  was  farm 
credit,  rural  development,  or  Presiden- 
tial politics.  Dixon  was  equally  well 
versed.  Dixon  was  in  my  office  2  weeks 
ago  to  talk  to  me  about  patents  on 
farm  animals.  No  matter  what  the 
issue,  I  appreciated  his  honesty  and 


his  vision  about  what  was  needed  for 
agriculture. 

In  1987.  Dixon  Terry  was  asked  to 
conmient  about  the  Reverend  Jesse 
Jackson.  Dixon's  comments  were  that 
Jackson,  "addressed  the  real  pain  in 
people's  lives  and  connected  it  to  the 
political  process."  I  can  think  of  no 
better  tribute  to  Dixon  Terry  than  his 
own  words.  For  Dixon  was  the  one 
who  could  see  and  feel  the  pain  in  our 
rural  communities  and  charmel  that 
pain  into  the  political  process.  Dixon 
Terry  will  be  truly  missed  in  Iowa  and 
around  the  country. 


TRIBUTE  TO  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
very  saddened  by  the  death  of  Claude 
Pepper.  Not  only  have  our  senior  citi- 
zens lost  a  stalwart  in  the  fight  for 
programs  to  address  their  special 
needs,  but  all  Americans  have  lost  a 
voice  for  compassion  and  care  for  the 
needy  in  all  our  conununities.  On  the 
heels  of  former  Senator  Magnuson's 
death,  the  country  has  now  been  dealt 
a  double  blow  with  the  passing  of  two 
of  its  finest  public  servants. 

Claude  Pepper  will  be  deeply  missed 
by  everyone  whose  life  he  touched.  All 
of  us  in  Congress  have  been  enriched 
through  our  association  with  him. 
Indeed,  his  tireless  work  in  both  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
on  behalf  of  the  least  fortunate  Amer- 
icans is  a  model  all  public  servants  will 
do  well  to  emulate.  I  extend  my  heart- 
felt sympathies  to  all  of  his  family  and 
friends. 

Claude  Pepper  first  came  to  the 
Senate  to  work  closely  with  President 
Roosevelt  in  support  of  New  Deal  pro- 
grams. During  that  time  he  worked  for 
the  first  minimum  wage  law  in  our 
country,  and  began  his  lifelong  cru- 
sade to  protect  Social  Security  and  im- 
prove health  care  in  America  and 
around  the  world.  He  supported  legis- 
lation that  created  the  World  Health 
Organization,  and  several  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  including 
the  National  Institute  for  Arthritis. 

After  serving  14  years  in  the  Senate, 
he  was  defeated  in  1950,  only  to  be 
elected  to  the  House  in  1962.  where  he 
served  his  country  the  rest  of  his  life. 
Representative  Pepper  then  resumed 
the  work  he  previously  began,  and 
rose  to  become  chairman  of  the  key 
House  Aging  and  Rules  Committees. 
Using  these  chairmanships  as  power- 
ful platforms  to  speak  out  for  our  sen- 
iors, he  successfully  promoted  legisla- 
tion to  raise  the  mandatory  retirement 
age  from  65  to  70  for  those  privately 
employed  and  to  disallow  age  as  a 
mandatory  retirement  factor  for  most 
Federal  workers.  He  was  a  central 
figure  in  the  last  major  restructuring 
of  the  Social  Security  System,  and 
most  recently  battled  for  increased 
senior  citizen  nursing  and  home  care 
benefits. 


I  first  met  Claude  Pepper  in  1950. 
Still  in  law  school.  I  came  to  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  looking  for  my  first  job. 
Claude  Pepper  was  the  first  person  I 
met.  He  had  gone  to  Stetson  IJniversi- 
ty  in  Florida  with  my  bride's  father. 
He  said  to  me  "go  home  to  Washing- 
ton State."  It  was  the  best  advice  I 
have  ever  had  because  it  led  me  to 
where  I  am  today. 

Later,  I  had  the  great  privilege  of 
serving  with  Claude  Pepper  during  my 
six  terms  in  the  House.  I  was  fortu- 
nate to  have  had  such  a  thoughtful 
and  skilled  teacher.  In  fact,  in  1986 
when  I  ran  for  the  Senate,  Claude 
Pepper  came  to  Washington  State  to 
help  me.  We  started  early  one  morn- 
ing at  a  breakfast  meeting  in  Seattle. 
At  7:30  a.m.  when  most  of  my  sleepy- 
eyed  supporters  were  just  beginning  to 
gather,  there  was  Claude  Pepper- 
bright  eyed  and  greeting  each  guest  at 
the  door.  Later  in  the  morning  we  vis- 
ited a  large  retirement  home  north  of 
Seattle.  Hundreds  of  senior  citizens 
had  gathered  to  welcome  their  cham- 
pion. That  afternoon  we  flew  to  Spo- 
kane where  another  cheering  crowd 
had  assembled  to  meet  him. 

Mr.  President,  that  day  in  1986 
meant  a  lot  to  me  and  to  my  State  be- 
cause Claude  Pepper  not  only  spent 
time  with  us  but  he  taught  us  all  a 
very  good  lesson.  He  taught  us  to 
never  quit,  always  look  forward  and 
fight  for  what  you  believe  in.  During 
those  appearances  in  Washington 
State,  Claude  Pepper  not  only  talked 
about  what  had  happened  in  the  fight 
for  senior  rights,  but  he  told  his  audi- 
ences to  keep  going,  to  look  to  the 
future,  and  to  leave  their  children  a 
legacy  of  dignity  for  every  American, 
regardless  of  age.  He  blessed  us  with 
the  ageless  advice  to  care. 


AGENT  ORANGE  LAWSUIT  AND 
VA'S  RESPONSE 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President, 
early  last  month  on  May  3.  Judge 
Thelton  Henderson  of  the  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  Northern  District 
of  California  granted  summary  judg- 
ment on  certain  issues  to  the  plaintiffs 
in  the  case  of  Nehmer.  et  al.  versus 
U.S.  Veterans'  Administration,  et  al.. 
an  action  in  which  plaintiffs  had  chal- 
lenged VA's  compliance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Veterans'  Dioxin 
and  Radiation  Exposure  Compensa- 
tion Standards  Act.  Public  Law  98-542. 

Mr.  President.  I  did  not  find  at  all 
surprising  the  court's  action  in  holding 
that  VA  had  erred  in  two  ways  in  car- 
rying out  the  requirement  in  Public 
Law  98-542  that  VA  issue  regulations 
relating  to  the  handling  of  claims  for 
compensation  based  on  exposure  to 
agent  orange— first,  by  utilizing  too 
high  a  standard  for  determining  if 
there  is  a  linkage  between  exposure  to 
agent  orange  and  a  subsequent  mani- 
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festation of  a  disease  and,  second,  by 
failing  to  give  the  benefit  of  the  doubt 
to  veterans  in  the  issuing  of  the  regu- 
lations. In  fact,  as  the  Senate  author 
with  Senator  Simpson  of  the  legisla- 
tion that  was  enacted  as  Public  Law 
98-542,  I  had  described  the  intent  of 
that  legislation  during  Senate  action 
on  it  in  ways  very  similar  to  those  used 
by  Judge  Henderson  in  his  opinion. 

What  was  not  so  expected,  however, 
was  the  very  rapid,  affirmative  reac- 
tion of  Secretary  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
Ed  Derwinski  to  the  court's  decision. 
Rather  than  appealing  the  decision. 
Secretary  Derwinski  announced  on 
May  11  that  the  Department  was 
going  to  abide  by  the  ruling  and  would 
begin  the  process  of  reevaluating  the 
relevant  science  and  reissuing  the 
agent  orange  regulations.  This  action 
by  Secretary  Derwinski  was  a  most  re- 
freshing change  from  the  generally 
not-very-forthcoming  way  in  which  VA 
has  dealt  with  the  agent  orange  issue 
in  recent  years,  and  I  w£is  delighted 
that  he  took  this  forthright  and 
thoughtful  step.  Regardless  of  the 
final  outcome  of  the  regulation-issuing 
process,  which  Secretary  Derwinski  es- 
timates will  be  completed  by  October 
of  this  year,  this  first  step  of  not  ap- 
pealing the  court  decision  shows  a  new 
executive  branch  sensitivity  to  the 
concerns  of  Vietnam  veterans  and 
should  serve  to  give  VA  another 
chance  to  come  to  grips  with  this  very 
complex,  very  troubling,  very  persist- 
ent legacy  of  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  on  May  17,  1989,  I 
wrote  Secretary  Derwinski  to  con- 
gratulate him  for  his  actions  in  re- 
sponse to  the  court  decision.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  that  letter, 
his  letter  of  May  11  to  the  Attorney 
General,  and  the  VA  press  release  on 
this  matter  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 

Washington,  DC.  May  17,  1989. 
Hon.  Edward  J.  Derwinski, 
Secretary  of  Veterans '  Affairs, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Ed:  Thanks  for  sharing  with  me  a 
copy  of  your  May  11.  1989,  letter  to  the  At- 
torney General  in  which  you  advised  him  of 
your  intention  not  to  seek  an  appeal  of  the 
court's  decision  in  the  case  of  Nehmer,  et  al. 
V.  United  States  et  al. 

I  think  your  decision  in  this  matter  was 
very  forthright  and  thoughtful.  I  congratu- 
late you  for  committing  the  Department  to 
moving  forward  in  a  timely  fashion  to  pro- 
mulgate regulations  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  the  court's  opinion.  This  is  a  fine  ex- 
ample of  how  VA  can  work  constructively  to 
serve  our  Nation's  veterans  and  their  survi- 
vors in  an  enlightened  and  farsighted  way. 
You  are  off  to  an  auspicious  start.  Ed. 
Again,  my  sincere  congratulations. 
With  warm  regards. 
Cordially, 

Alan  Cranston. 

Chairman. 


Veterans'  Administration, 
Washington,  DC.  May  11,  1989. 
Hon.  Richard  L.  Thornburgh. 
Attorney  General, 
Department  of  Justice.  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Attorney  General:  On  May  3. 
1989,  the  United  States  District  Court  for 
the  Northern  District  of  California  rendered 
its  opinion  in  the  case  of  Nehmer,  et  al.  v. 
United  States  et  al.  In  that  case,  plaintiffs 
challenged  the  validity  of  regulations  pro- 
vided by  the  Department  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs governing  claims  for  compensation  by 
individuals  claiming  exposure  to  the  herbi- 
cide Agent  Orange.  The  court  found  that 
the  portion  of  those  regulations  which  gov- 
erns the  payment  of  compensation  for  spe- 
cific diseases  related  to  exposure  to  Agent 
Orange  is  invalid.  The  court  returned  the 
matter  to  the  Department  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs for  action  consistent  with  its  opinion. 
A  copy  of  the  opinion  is  enclosed  for  your 
information. 

I  have  reviewed  the  court's  opinion  as  has 
my  staff.  I  have  made  a  decision  not  to  seek 
appeal.  I  intend  to  proceed  immediately 
with  action  to  promulgate  regulations  in  a 
manner  that  is  consistent  with  the  opinion 
of  the  court.  It  is  my  opinion  that  an  appeal 
would  not  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the  Ad- 
ministration or  the  veterans  community 
served  by  this  Department. 

My  staff  and  I  would  be  pleased  to  meet 
with  you  and  discuss  in  detail  the  basis  for 
my  decision.  Naturally  we  will  keep  you 
fully  advised  as  we  proceed  with  the  rule- 
making process. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Edward  J.  Derwinski. 

Secretary. 

[Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  news 
release.  May  11.  1989] 

VA  Will  Not  Appeal  Agent  Orange  Court 
Ruling 

Washington.  DC,  May.— Secretary  of  Vet- 
erans Affairs  Edward  J.  Derwinski  an- 
nounced today  that  VA  will  not  appeal  a 
Federal  District  Court  ruling  that  orders 
the  agency  to  rewrite  regulations  governing 
claims  for  disability  compensation  relating 
to  Agent  Orange  exposure. 

Derwinski  said  VA  would  immediately 
begin  to  prepare  revised  rules  that  apply  to 
criteria  used  by  its  advisory  committee  and 
VA  claims  personnel  in  making  determina- 
tions concerning  the  possible  health  effects 
of  veterans'  contact  with  the  herbicide 
Agent  Orange  in  Vietnam. 

Earlier  this  week.  U.S.  District  Court 
Judge  Thelton  E.  Henderson  held  that  VA 
had  not  properly  interpreted  provisions  of 
the  1984  Veterans'  Dioxin  and  Radiation 
Exposure  Compensation  Standards  Act. 
Henderson's  opinion  voided  VA's  denial  of 
disability  claims  made  by  Vietnam  veterans 
who  were  seeking  benefits  based  on  health 
problems  they  believed  were  caused  by 
Agent  Orange  exposure. 

In  the  opinion,  Henderson  also  concluded 
that  while  the  Veterans'  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  Environmental  Hazards  had  properly 
reviewed  available  scientific  studies,  its  con- 
clusions were  affected  by  what  the  court 
viewed  as  VA's  imposition  of  an  "impermis- 
sibly demanding  test  "  for  connecting  Agent 
Orange  with  health  problems. 

Derwinski  said  the  revised  regulations 
would  be  published  for  public  comment  as 
soon  as  possible  and  that  once  they  were 
formally  and  legally  in  place  would  be  used 
as  new  criteria  by  the  advisory  committee 
and  in  VA  claims  procedures. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

enrolled  bill  signed 

At  11:53  a.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Hays,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Speaker  has  signed 
the  following  enrolled  bill: 

H.R.  2.  An  act  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  restore  the  mini- 
mum wage  to  a  fair  and  equitable  rate,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  report- 
ed that  on  today,  June  1,  1989,  he  had 
presented  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  the  following  enrolled 
joint  resolution: 

S.J.  Res.  128.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
a  first  strike  ceremony  at  the  U.S.  Capitol 
for  the  Bicentennial  of  the  Congress  Com- 
memorative Coin. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 
The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  FORD,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  with  an  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  and  an 
amendment  to  the  title: 

S.  377.  A  bill  to  establish  a  series  of  five 
Presidential  primaries  at  which  the  public 
may  express  its  preference  for  the  nomina- 
tion of  an  individual  for  election  to  the 
office  of  President  of  the  United  States 
(Rept.  No.  101-43). 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  LAUTENBERG  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Dorenberger.  and  Mr.  Chafee); 
S.  1089.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  Office  of  Environmental  Quality,  for 
fiscal  years  1989.  1990.  1991.  1992.  and  1993, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  BOND  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Danforth): 
S.  1090.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  addition 
of  certain  parcels  to  the  Harry  S.  Truman 
National  Historic  Site  in  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri: to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources. 

By  Mr.  GRAHAM: 
S.  1091.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  striking 
of  medals  in  commemoration  of  the  bicen- 
tennial of  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard:  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
Af  f&irs. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
MURKOWSKI.  and  Mr.  Matsunaca): 
S.  1092.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  implement  certain  recom- 
mendations of  the  Commission  of  Veterans' 
Education  Policy  for  veterans'  education 
policy  improvements  concerning  work -study 
allowances,  institutional  reporting  fees  and 
distinctions  in  degree  and  nondegree  train- 
ing: and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ARMSTRONG: 
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S.  1093.  A  bill  to  accord  refugee  status  to 
certain  nationals  of  Nicaragua  who  are  out- 
side Nicaragua  and  unwilling  to  return,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BUMPERS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Kennedy,  and  Mr.  Hatch): 

S.  1094.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Pood. 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  require  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and.  Human  Services  to  de- 
termine the  appropriate  regulatory  classifi- 
cation of  transitional  devices,  by  the  Medi- 
cal Device  Amendments  of  1976,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 
By  Mr.  GLENN: 

S.  1095.  A  bill  concerning  mixed  ortho/ 
para  toluene  sulfonomide;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  NICKLES  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

BOREN): 

S.  1096.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  use  and 
distribution  of  funds  awarded  the  Seminole 
Indians  in  dockets  73,  151,  and  73A  of  the 
Indians  Claims  Commission;  to  the  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BRADLEY: 
S.  1097.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Medicare  Cat- 
astrophic Coverage  Act  of  1988  to  extend 
the  Advisory  Committee  on  Medicare  Home 
Health  Claims;  to  the  Committee  on  Pi- 
nance. 

By  Mr.  HEINZ: 
S.  1098.  A  bill  to  provide  financial  assist- 
ance to  raise  the  literacy  skills  of  commer- 
cial drivers;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  HATCH: 
S.  1099.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Labor  Man- 
agement Relations  Act,  1947  to  provide  that 
the  prohibition  on  an  employer  paying  or 
lending  money  or  anything  of  value  to  a 
labor  organization  shall  not  apply  to  pay- 
ments made  by  the  employer  to  an  employ- 
ee trust  fund  only  if  the  detailed  basis  on 
which  such  payments  are  to  be  made  is 
specified  in  a  written  agreement  and  the 
employer  fully  understands  the  essential 
terms  of  the  agreement  and  each  document 
incorporated  into  the  agreement,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  McCONNELL: 
S.  1100.  A  bill  to  provide  greater  certainty 
in  the  availability  and  cost  of  liability  insur- 
ance, to  eliminate  the  abuses  of  the  tort 
system,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HELMS: 
S.  1101.  A  bill  to  temporarily  suspend  the 
duty  on  N-{{(4- 

chlorophenyl)amino)carbonyl-2.6- 
difluorobenzamide;  to  the  Committee  on  Pi- 
nance. 

S.  1102.  A  bill  to  temporarily  suspend  the 
duty  on  2.6  dichlorobenzonitrile;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  1103.  A  bill  to  temporarily  suspend  the 
duty  on  l-{l-((4  chloro-2-(trifluoro- 
methyl  )phenyl  )imino  )-2-propoxyethy  1 }-  1-H- 
imidazole;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  DANFORTH: 
S.  1104.  A  bill  to  temporarily  suspend  the 
duty  on  flashlights  and  flashlight  parts;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  IIOS.  A  bill  to  temporarily  suspend  the 
duty  on  certain  Christmas  ornaments;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  1106.  A  bill  to  temporarily  reduce  the 
duty  on  frozen  carrots;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  STEVENS: 
S.  1108.  A  bill  to  provide  another  opportu- 
nity for  Federal  employees  to  elect  coverage 


under  the  Federal  Employees'  Retirement 
System;  to  provide  that  the  recently  en- 
acted government  pension  offset  provisions 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  shall  not  apply  to 
Federal  employees  who  take  advantage  of 
the  new  election  period;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PELL  (for  himself,  Mrs.  Kasse- 
BAUM,  and  Mr.  Kennedy): 
S.  1109.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Carl  D.  Per- 
kins Vocational  Education  Act  to  extend  the 
authorities  contained  in  such  Act  through 
the  fiscal  year  1995;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (by  request): 
S.  1110.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  Department 
of  Veterans  Affairs  to  require  mandatory 
disclosure  of  social  security  numbers  in 
claims  for  disability  and  death  benefits;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DOMENICI: 
S.  1111.  A  bill  to  allow  the  leasing  of  cer- 
tain lands  to  Roswell,  New  Mexico;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

By    Mr.    CHAPEE    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Baucus,   Mr.   BuRDicK.   Mr.   Duren- 

BERGER,    Mr.    LlEBERMAN,    Mr.    MOYNI- 

HAN,   Mr.   Mitchell,   Mr.   Jeffords, 

Mr.  Lautenberg,  and  Mr.  Reid): 

S.  1112.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Solid  Waste 

Disposal  Act.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 

Committee    on    Environment    and    Public 

Works. 

By    Mr.    BAUCUS    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Chafee,   Mr.    Burdick,   Mr.    Duren- 
BERGER,  Mr.  Lautenberg,  Mr.  Moyni- 
HAN.   Mr.   Mitchell,   Mr.   Reid,   Mr. 
LlEBERMAN,  and  Mr.  Jeffords): 
S.  1113.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act  and  extend  the  authorization 
through  1993;  to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  EXON: 
S.  1114.  A  bill  to  amend  title  11,  United 
States  Code,  the  Bankruptcy  Code  to  pro- 
vide that  a  stay  not  apply  to  State  property 
taxes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  EXON  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ste- 
vens.  Mr.   Leahy,   Mr.   Glenn,    Mr. 
Heflin,  Mr.  Grassley,  Mr.  Conrad, 
Mr.    Dixon.    Mr.    Thurmond.    Mr. 

BaUCUS,       Mr.       DURENBERCER,       Mr. 

Bumpers,  Mr.  Lugar.  Mr.  Cochran. 
Mr.     Kerrey.     Mr.     Burdick.     Mr. 
Shelby.   Mr.   Sanford.   Mr.   Pryor, 
Mr.  Bentsen,  Mr.  Gore,  Mr.  Boren, 
Mr.    MuRKOwsKi.    Mr.    Simon,    and 
Mr.  Daschle): 
S.  1115.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Rural  Electri- 
fication Act  of  1936  to  permit  the  prepay- 
ment and  refinancing  of  Federal  Financing 
Bank  loans  made  to  rural  electrification  and 
telephone  systems,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  LAUTENBERG: 
S.J.  Res.  147.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  beginning  June  11.  1989.  as  "Na- 
tional   Scleroderma    Awareness    Week";    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


SUBMISSION  OP  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred— or  acted  upon— as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  KERREY: 

S.  Res.  140.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
use  of  the  Senate  Hart  Building  Atrium  for 
a  concert  by  the  Congressional  Chorus;  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  LAUTENBERG  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  DuRENBERGER,  and  Mr. 
Chafee): 
S.   1089.  A  bill  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  the  Office  of  Environ- 
mental Quality  for  fiscal  years  1989, 
1990.    1991.    1992   and    1993,    and   for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works. 

authorizing  appropriations  for  the  office 
OF  environmental  quality 

•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
amend  and  reauthorize  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act.  I  am 
pleaised  that  Senator  Durenberger. 
the  ranking  Republican  member  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Superfund, 
Ocean  and  Water  Protection,  is  joining 
me  in  this  effort. 

Mr.  President,  the  signing  of  NEPA 
into  law  on  January  1.  1970,  ushered 
us  into  the  environmental  era.  NEPA 
requires  Federal  agencies  to  consider 
to  the  proposed  extent  possible  the  en- 
virortmental  impacts  of  their  proposed 
activities  in  their  decisionmaking  proc- 
ess. Federal  agencies  are  authorized  to 
modify  their  activities  to  mitigate  en- 
vironmental impacts  and  avoid  the  im- 
pacts altogether  by  not  proceeding 
with  the  activity.  To  achieve  this  sub- 
stantive goal,  NEPA  requires  the  prep- 
aration of  environmental  impact  state- 
ments for  major  Federal  actions  sig- 
nificantly affecting  the  quality  of  the 
human  environment.  This  ensures 
that  agency  officials  and  the  public 
are  made  aware  of  the  environmental 
impacts  and  that  the  public  has  an  op- 
portunity to  comment  on  and  become 
involved  in  the  decisionmaking  proc- 
ess. 

The  success  of  NEPA  is  indisputable. 
Scores  of  activities  have  been  modified 
because  of  NEPA.  The  environmental 
impact  assessment  process  required  by 
NEPA  is  being  used  by  many  foreign 
nations  and  more  than  15  States  have 
adopted  similar  assessment  and  review 
processes. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
amends  NEPA  to  strengthen  its  re- 
quirements to  address  problems  which 
have  arisen  since  the  law  was  last 
amended.  I  want  to  highlight  a  few  of 
these  issues. 

First,  I  believe  the  time  has  come  to 
reinvigorate  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality  to  implement  its  re- 
sponsibilities under  NEPA.  The  Coun- 
cil serves  a  critical  role  in  coordinating 
Federal  agency  environmental  pro- 
grams and  policies  and  advising  the 
President  on  the  vast  range  of  envi- 
ronmental issues.  No  agency  or  depart- 
ment head  can  perform  these  func- 
tions on  his  or  her  own.  It  is  impera- 
tive that  the  President  has  an  effec- 
tive staff  in  the  Executive  Office 
which  can  do  the  job. 
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Under  President  Reagan,  the  Coun- 
cil budget  and  staff  were  reduced  sig- 
nificantly and  the  President  failed  to 
use  the  Council  in  a  meaningful  way 
to  coordinate  his  environmental 
policy.  A  number  of  ideas  to  accom- 
plish this  goal  were  suggested  in  Blue- 
print for  the  Environmental,  a  report 
prepared  by  the  environmental  com- 
munity for  President  Bush. 

At  the  subcommittee's  hearing  on 
NEPA,  I  intend  to  explore  one  sugges- 
tion in  this  report  to  reduce  the 
number  of  members  of  the  Council 
from  three  to  one.  The  report  con- 
cludes that  this  would  clarify  lines  of 
responsibility  within  the  Council  and 
provide  the  President  with  an  environ- 
mental adviser  within  the  Executive 
order. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  ad- 
dresses other  major  points  suggested 
by  the  Blueprint  report.  The  bill 
changes  the  focus  of  the  annual  report 
from  a  historical  report  to  one  in 
which  the  President  proposes  his  envi- 
ronmental policies  for  congressional 
consideration.  The  bill  also  extended 
and  increases  authorizations  for  CEQ. 
Second,  the  bill  addresses  the  consid- 
eration of  mitigation  measures  and  al- 
ternatives in  environmental  impact 
statements.  The  bill  reemphasizes  the 
importance  of  considering  a  board 
range  of  alternatives  in  the  environ- 
mental impact  statement.  It  also  re- 
quires CEQ  to  issue  guidelines  to  re- 
quire Federal  agencies  to  review  a 
sample  of  their  EIS's  to  determine  the 
effectiveness  of  mitigation  measures. 

The  bill  also  requires  Federal  agen- 
cies to  identify  the  mitigation  meas- 
ures they  propose  to  adopt  in  the  EIS. 
This  requirement  would  reverse  a 
recent  Supreme  Court  decision  in  Rob- 
ertson versus  Methow  Valley  Citizens 
Council.  The  failure  to  include  such 
mitigation  measures  in  an  EIS  defeats 
both  the  procedural  requirements  on 
NEPA  to  have  the  public  made  aware 
of  mitigation  measures  the  Federal 
agency  will  adopt  and  the  substantive 
requirements  on  NEPA  to  take  actions 
to  eliminate  or  reduce  the  environ- 
mental impact. 

Last,  the  bill  clarifies  that  NEPA  ap- 
plies to  all  Federal  actions,  not  just 
those  in  the  United  States.  It  also  pro- 
vides for  the  full  consideration  of  envi- 
ronmental impacts  on  areas  outside 
U.S.  jurisdiction,  includes  cumulative 
impacts  of  proposed  Federal  actions 
on  global  climate  change,  depletion  of 
the  ozone  layer,  and  transboundary 
pollution. 

In  1979,  President  Carter  issued  Ex- 
ecutive Order  12114  to  require  Federal 
agencies  to  take  certain  international 
environmental  considerations  into 
effect.  But  the  Executive  order  was 
not  issued  under  the  authority  of 
NEPA  so  the  failure  of  Federal  agen- 
cies to  comply  cannot  be  challenged  in 
court,  and  the  other  requirements  of 
NEPA.  particularly  the  public  partici- 


pation provisions,  are  not  required  for 
these  actions.  The  Executive  order 
also  includes  numerous  exemptions  in- 
cluding votes  in  international  organi- 
zations. 

As  a  result,  the  environmental 
impact  statement  process  has  rarely 
been  used  for  Federal  actions  with  ex- 
traterritorial impacts.  According  to  a 
CEQ  survey,  the  total  number  of  ac- 
tions falling  within  the  Executive 
order  between  1985  and  late  1987  was 
45  or  only  15  per  year.  This  practice  is 
inconsistent  with  the  goals  and  poli- 
cies of  NEPA. 

This  is  particularly  true  for  U.S. 
voters  on  projects  at  multilateral 
banks.  These  projects  can  have  signifi- 
cant environmental  impacts.  Yet  the 
banks  fail  to  consider  routinely  the  en- 
vironmental impacts  of  projects  it 
funds  and  to  have  the  public  involved 
in  this  review  process.  I  am  cosponsor- 
ing  legislation  introduced  by  Senator 
Symms  to  have  the  United  States  use 
its  influence  to  have  the  multilateral 
banks  routinely  use  an  environmental 
assessment  process  prior  to  decisions 
about  bank  projects.  This  legislation 
also  will  be  considered  at  my  subcom- 
mittee's hearings  on  NEPA. 

In  addition,  the  EIS  process  is  rarely 
used  with  respect  to  ozone  depletion 
and  global  warming.  Last  fall,  the 
CEQ  prepared  a  document  that  would 
have  required  Federal  agencies  to 
study  the  impact  of  their  actions  on 
Global  climate  change.  Unfortunately, 
the  Reagan  administration,  in  one  of 
its  last  acts,  decided  against  issuing 
this  guidance.  This  is  clearly  unaccept- 
able. Federal  agencies  must  address 
these  and  other  global  issues  in  their 
environmental  impact  statements.  To 
fail  to  do  so  would  be  to  undercut  the 
whole  thrust  of  NEPA.  So  the  bill  re- 
quires CEQ  to  issue  regulations  to 
ensure  that  EIS's  address  global  envi- 
ronmental issues. 

I  understand  that  this  issue  is  con- 
troversial. I  am  willing  to  work  with 
the  administration  to  structure  a  pro- 
vision which  addresses  legitimate  con- 
cerns. But  I  am  not  willing  to  compro- 
mise on  the  basic  thrust  that  the 
United  States  must  be  a  leader  in  ad- 
dressing international  environmental 
issues.  President  Bush  and  EPA  Ad- 
ministrator Reilly  both  have  called  for 
the  United  States  to  be  at  the  fore- 
front of  international  environmental 
challenges.  We  can  hardly  be  in  the 
forefront  with  our  existing  position  on 
the  applicability  of  NEPA  to  extrater- 
ritorial actions. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  address  one 
related  issue  which  has  been  raised  in 
legislation  passed  by  the  Senate 
Energy  Committee.  S.  684,  the  Arctic 
Coastal  Plain  Competitive  Oil  and  Gas 
Leasing  Act,  contains  a  provision 
which  makes  a  congressional  determi- 
nation that  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior's legislative  impact  statement  to 
authorize  oil  and  gas  drilling  in  the 


Arctic  National  Wildlife  Refuge  satis- 
fies NEPA. 

This  provision  is  particularly  trou- 
blesome because  of  the  significant  crit- 
icism that  this  EIS  has  received  from 
EPA,  CRS,  and  the  public.  It  also  per- 
petuates a  terrible  precedent.  It's 
ironic  that  one  of  the  very  few  times 
the  Congress  has  made  such  a  deter- 
mination involved  the  approval  for 
construction  of  the  Trans-Alaskan 
pipeline.  As  a  result  of  Congress' 
action,  the  pipeline  was  built.  And 
today,  millions  of  gallons  of  oil  are 
contaminating  Prince  William  Sound, 
killing  birds,  sea  otters,  and  other 
living  marine  resources. 

We  should  let  the  NEPA  process  run 
its  proper  course.  I  will  strongly 
oppose  any  attempts  to  shortcircuit 
the  NEPA  process. 

Mr.  President,  NEPA  is  a  good  and 
necessary  law.  The  bill  I  am  offering 
will  strengthen  the  NEPA  process  and 
the  Council  on  Envirorunental  Qual- 
ity. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  legislation.  And  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  bill,  a  section-by-sec- 
tion analysis,  a  letter  that  I  and  other 
Members  sent  to  President  Bush  con- 
cerning CEQ  guidance  on  global  warm- 
ing, and  a  letter  sent  by  Treasury  Sec- 
retary Brady  to  World  Bank  President 
Barber  Conable  urging  the  World 
Bank  to  make  environmental  analyses 
of  Bank  projects  available  to  the 
public  prior  to  votes  on  the  project,  be 
inserted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1089 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SWTION    I.   n.ARIKICATI()N   OF   NATIONAL   ENVI- 
RONMENTAL POLICY. 

(a)  Statement  of  General  Environmental 
Policy.— Section  101(b)  of  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act  (42  U.S.C.  4331(b))  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (5)  by  striking  'and"  fol- 
lowing the  semicolon; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (6)  by  striking  the  period 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ":  and  ";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph; 

•■(7)  provided  world  leadership  in  ensuring 
a  healthy  and  stable  global  environment.'. 

(b)  Environmental  Impact  Statements.— 
Section  102(2)  (C)  of  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  (42  U.S.C.  4332(2)  (O)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  after  'major  Federal  ac- 
tions" the  following: 

•.  including  extraterritorial  actions  (other 
than  those  taken  to  protect  the  national  se- 
curity of  the  United  SUtes,  actions  taken  in 
the  course  of  an  armed  conflict,  strategic  in- 
telligence actions,  armament  transfers,  or 
judicial  or  administrative  civil  or  criminal 
enforcement  actions).": 

(2)  by  striking  clause  (iii)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following; 

"(iii)  alternatives  to  the  proposed  action 
that  achieve  the  same  or  similar  public  pur- 
poses, including  alternatives  that  avoid  the 
adverse  environmental  effects  described  In 
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clause  (il)  and  alternatives  that  otherwise 
mitigate  those  adverse  environmental  ef- 
fects.": 

(3)  by  striking  and"  at  the  end  of  clause 
(Iv): 

(4)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause  (V)  and  inserting  ".  and"  in  lieu  there- 
of: 

(5)  by  adding  the  following  new  clause: 
"(vi)  "measures  that  will  be  taken  to  miti- 
gate adverse  environmental   effects   if  the 
proposed  action  is  implemented,":  and 

(6)  by  inserting  "and  the  public"  immedi- 
ately before  the  second  period. 

(c)  Federal  Agency  Action  Regarding 
Global  Environment.— Section  102(2)  <P)  of 
the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  4332  (2)  (F))  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"<F)  recognize  the  global  and  long-range 
character  of  environmental  problems  and 
work  vigorously  to  develop  and  implement 
policies,  plans,  and  actions  designed  to  sup- 
port national  and  international  efforts  to 
enhance  the  quality  of  the  global  environ- 
ment:". 
SEC.  i.  presiukvts  strate«;y  kor  environmkn- 

TAI.  PR(MiRI':SS. 

Section  201  of  the  National  Environmen- 
tal Policy  Act  (42  U.S.C.  4341)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  201.  Not  later  than  January  31  of 
each  year,  the  President  shall  transmit  to 
the  Congress  a  report  which— 

"(1)  describes  the  President's  strategy  for 
implementing  the  policy  and  objectives  set 
forth  in  section  101  during  that  year: 

"(2)  describes  areas  of  new  or  heightened 
environmental  concern: 

"(3)  describes  initiatives  to  strengthen  and 
improve  Federal  environmental  programs: 

"(4)  recommends  priorities  for  national 
and  international  actions  to  protect  the  en- 
vironment: 

"(5)  analyzes  problems  associated  with  the 
implementation  of  this  Act  and  the  effec- 
tiveness of  measures  specified  in  detailed 
statements  of  Federal  agencies  under  sec- 
tion 102(2KC)  to  mitigate  the  adverse  envi- 
ronmental impacts  of  Federal  actions:  and 

"(6)  summarizes  implementation  of  sec- 
tion 102(2>(C)  during  the  previous  year." 

SEf.   3.    RE<ai.AT«>RY    AITHORITY    A.M)   APPl.U  A- 
BILITV. 

Section  204  of  the  National  Environmen- 
tal Policy  Act  (42  U.S.C.  4344)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (7): 

(2)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (8)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
";  and  ":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(9)  to  promulgate  regulations  concerning 
implementation  of  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  by  all  Federal  agencies 
(including  Federal  independent  regulatory 
commissions).  Such  regulations  shall  assure 
compliance  with  the  statutory  requirement 
for  full  consideration  of  the  environmental 
impacts  of  proposed  major  Federal  agency 
actions  on  geographic,  oceanographic.  and 
atmospheric  areas  within  as  well  as  beyond 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  and  its 
territories  and  possessions,  including  the  cu- 
mulative impacts  of  proposed  Federal  ac- 
tions on  global  climate  change,  depletion  of 
the  ozone  layer,  transboundary  pollution. 
loss  of  biological  diversity  and  other  inter- 
national environmental  impacts." 

SEC.  4.  REVIEW  ITNITIONS  OF  THE  lOl  SCII,. 

(a)  Issuance  op  Guidelines  for  Agency 
Review  op  Certain  Environmental  Impactt 
Statements.— Not  later  than  6  months  after 


the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality  (herein- 
after in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "Coun- 
cil") shall  issue  guidelines  under  which  each 
Federal  agency  shall  review  a  statistically 
significant  sample  of  detailed  statements 
prepared  by  the  agency  under  section 
102(2)(C)  of  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  (42  U.S.C.  4332(2)(C))  in  which 
measures  were  specified  to  mitigate  adverse 
environmental  effects. 

(b)  Content  of  Guidelines.— Guidelines 
issued  by  the  Council  under  subsection  (a)— 

(1)  shall  establish  the  timing  and  frequen- 
cy of  reviews  to  be  conducted  by  agencies 
under  the  guidelines:  and 

(2)  shall  require  that  Federal  agencies  ex- 
amine— 

(A)  the  accuracy  of  predictions  of  adverse 
environmental  effects  which  were  included 
in  such  statements,  including  predictions  of 
impacts  on  fish  and  wildlife  populations  and 
habitats: 

(B)  the  extent  to  which  measures  speci- 
fied in  statements  under  section  102(2)(C) 
of  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  to 
mitigate  adverse  environmental  effects  were 
implemented:  and 

(C)  the  effectiveness  of  those  implement- 
ed mitigation  measures. 

(c)  Agency  Reviews.— Each  Federal 
agency  shall  carry  out  reviews  in  accordance 
with  guidelines  issued  by  the  Council  under 
this  section,  and  shall  promptly  submit  to 
the  Council  the  results  of  those  reviews. 

(d)  Summary  of  Results  in  Annual  Coun- 
cil Report.— The  Council  shall  include  a 
summary  of  the  results  of  the  reviews  car- 
ried out  by  Federal  agencies  under  this  sec- 
tion in  the  annual  report  of  the  Council 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  under  section 
201  of  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  4341). 

SE<  .  .-..  Al  THORIZATION  OV  APPROPRIATIONS. 

Section  205  of  the  Environmental  Quality 
Improvement  Act  of  1970  (42  U.S.C.  4374)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  fol- 
lowing: 

•(e)  $1,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1989  and  1990.  and  $1,500,000  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1991.  1992.  and  1993." 

Section-by-Section  Analysis 

section   I.  national  environmental  POLICY 
act  iNEPAi   CLARIFICATIONS 

Sec.  1(a)  amends  Sec.  101(b)  of  NEPA  to 
add  a  seventh  environmental  policy  objec- 
tive to  the  present  six.  to  "provide  world 
leadership  in  ensuring  a  healthy  and  stable 
global  environment". 

Sec.  Kb)  amends  Sec.  102(2)(C)  of  NEPA 
to: 

Clarify  the  application  of  the  environmen- 
tal impact  statement  (EIS)  process  to  major 
Federal  actions  "including  extraterritorial 
actions"  with  exemptions  for  national  secu- 
rity and  intelligence  activities,  arms  trans- 
fers and  law  enforcement  activities. 

Refine  the  present  language  in  NEPA  re- 
quiring inclusion  of  alternatives  to  proposed 
actions  in  environmental  impact  statements. 
The  amendment  clarifies  the  scope  of  alter- 
natives to  include  those  which  would 
achieve  the  same  or  similar  purpose  of  the 
proposed  action  including  those  that  would 
mitigate  adverse  environmental  effects. 

Require  specification  within  the  EIS  of 
the  mitigation  measures  that  will  be  taken 
if  the  proposed  action  is  implemented. 

Amends  NEPA  to  require  Federal  agencies 
to  consult  with  the  public  prior  to  preparing 
an  EIS  in  addition  to  the  current  require- 
ment for  interagency  consultation. 


Sec.  1(c)  strengthens  Sec.  101(2)  (P)  of 
NEPA  which  sets  forth  the  obligation  of 
Federal  agencies  to  promote  protection  and 
enhancement  of  the  global  environment. 

SECTION  2.  REVISED  ANNUAL  REPORT 
REQUIREMENTS 

Sec.  2  replaces  the  current  annual  report- 
ing provisions  contained  in  Sec.  201  of 
NEPA  with  a  requirement  for  an  annual  en- 
vironmental strategy  report  to  Congress. 
The  amendment  requires  the  President  to 
report  on  the  strategy  for  implementing  the 
policies  set  forth  in  Sec.  101  of  NEPA:  iden- 
tify new  and  emerging  environmental  issues: 
describe  initiatives  to  strengthen  environ- 
mental programs:  recommend  national  and 
international  environmental  priorities: 
evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  mitigation 
measures  specified  in  EIAs:  and  summarize 
EIS  implementation  during  the  previous 
year. 

SECTION  3.  REGULATORY  AUTHORITY  AND 
APPLICABILITY 

Sec.  3  amends  Sec.  204  of  NEPA  to  provide 
an  explicit  statutory  basis  for  regulations 
issued  by  CEQ  and  to  define  the  applicabil- 
ity and  scope  of  the  regulations.  Regula- 
tions are  to  include  consideration  of  global 
impacts  and  are  applicable  to  all  Federal 
agencies  and  independent  regulatory  com- 
missions. 

SECTION  4.  EIS  REVIEW 

Sec.  4  is  freestanding.  It  requires  CEO  to 
issue  guidelines  within  6  months  to  enact- 
ment for  each  Federal  agency  to  review  a 
sample  of  the  EISs  they  have  prepared 
which  included  specific  mitigation  meas- 
ures. Specific  review  criteria  include  the  ac- 
curacy of  predicted  adverse  environmental 
effects  and  the  extent  to  which  specified 
mitigation  measures  were  implemented  and 
the  effectiveness  of  those  measures.  A  sum- 
mary of  the  reviews  are  to  be  included  in 
the  Council's  annual  report. 

SECTION  S.  AUTHORIZATION 

Sec.  4  amends  the  Environmental  Quality 
Improvement  Act  to  extend  authorizations 
for  Office  of  Environmental  Quality 
through  fiscal  year  1983.  $1  million  is  au- 
thorized for  each  FY89  and  FY90.  The  au- 
thorization increases  to  $1.5  million  in  each 
FY91-FY93. 

Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Washington.  DC.  February  10.  1989. 
Hon.  George  Bush. 

President  of  the  United  States,   The  White 
House.  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  We  are  writing  to 
urge  you  to  direct  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality  (CEQ)  to  go  forward  with  its 
plan  to  require  federal  agencies  to  consider 
the  impact  of  their  actions  on  global  warm- 
ing. As  you  may  know,  this  proposal  was  re- 
jected during  the  last  days  of  the  previous 
Administration. 

Global  warming,  otherwise  referred  to  as 
the  greenhouse  effect,  is  perhaps  the  most 
serious  and  far-reaching  environmental 
problem  we  face  in  the  world  today.  We  be- 
lieve it  is  not  only  desirable,  but  necessary 
under  the  law.  for  federal  agencies  to  con- 
sider this  problem  when  preparing  the  envi- 
ronmental assessments  and  impact  state- 
ments required  by  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act. 

The  importance  of  the  CEQ  proposal  has 
been  illustrated  in  testimony  both  before 
the  Council  and  the  Congress  that  federal 
agencies  have  regularly  ignored  the  need  to 
consider  the  impact  of  their  actions  on 
global  warming.  This  is  true  even  with  re- 
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spect to  actions  that  have  a  clear  effect  on 
that  phenomenon,  such  as  those  dealing 
with  the  production  and  conservation  of 
energy  resources. 

The  United  States  is  the  largest  national 
and  per  capita  source  of  the  gases  that  con- 
tribute to  the  greenhouse  effect.  We  cannot 
expect  others  to  cooperate  with  us  in  deal- 
ing with  this  problem  if  we  do  not  act  deci- 
sively ourselves.  Your  acceptance  of  the 
CEQ  proposal  would  be  a  dramatic  first  step 
towards  demonstrating  strong  international 
leadership  by  the  United  States  on  global 
environmental  issues. 

We  are  pleased  by  the  statements  Secre- 
tary of  State  Baker  has  made  identifying 
global  warming  as  an  international  issue  of 
grave  importance.  We  have  been  troubled  in 
the  past,  however,  by  a  gap  between  general 
statements  of  intent  and  concrete  action  on 
the  part  of  U.S.  officials  on  this  subject.  We 
urge  you  to  move  beyond  rhetoric  to  action, 
and  to  direct  the  CEQ  to  establish  binding 
guidelines   for   federal   agencies   to   ensure 
their   full    participation    in    the   effort    to 
combat  global  climate  change. 
With  kind  regards. 
Sincerely, 
Walter  B.  Jones,  Chairman,  Committee 
on   Merchant   Marine   and   Fisheries; 
Robert  W.   Davis.  Ranking  Minority 
Member.     Committee     on     Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries;  John  H.  Chafee. 
Ranking    Minority    Meml)er,    Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Environmental  Pro- 
tection; Prank  R.  Lautenberg,  Chair- 
man, Senate  Subcommittee  on  Super- 
fund    and    Environmental    Oversight; 
Les  AuCoin,  Member,  House  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations. 
Gerry  L.  Studds,  Chairman.  Subcommit- 
tee on  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  Conser- 
vation and  the  Environment;  Patrick 
J.  Leahy,  Chairman,  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry;  John   Kerry,   Member,   Senate 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation:   Al    Gore,    Chairman, 
Senate     Subcommittee     on     Science, 
Technology,  and  Space;  Max  Baucus, 
Chairman,   Senate   Subcommittee   on 
Hazardous    Wastes    and    Toxic    Sub- 
stances. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 

Washington.  DC.  March  1,  1989. 
Mr.  Barber  B.  Conable, 
President.  The  World  Bank. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Barber:  Access  to  information  about 
the  World  Banks  projects  and  programs 
has  become  an  important  issue  for  environ- 
mental and  poverty  groups  in  the  United 
States.  Canada,  and  other  countries. 

In  my  remarks  at  the  Development  Com- 
mittee Meeting  in  Berlin  last  September,  I 
indicated  that  public  access  to  such  infor- 
mation needed  to  be  improved.  The  FY  1989 
Appropriations  Committee  Conference 
Report  said  that  public  access  to  MDB  docu- 
ments has  been  unnecessarily  restrained. 
The  conferees  directed  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  make  the  relevant  Bank  docu- 
ments available  to  the  public  if  MDB  poli- 
cies have  not  been  reformed  by  September 
30,  1989.  The  report  specifically  requested 
access  to  documents  that  "underlie  or  carry 
out  country  development  plans,  describe  the 
design  of  proposed  projects,  and  evaluate 
the  effectiveness  of  completed  projects." 

As  you  know,  the  Minister  of  Finance  of 
Canada  has  proposed  a  four-point  program 
to  enhance  support  for  sustainable  develop- 
ment. As  part  of  that  proposal,  the  Govern- 


ment of  Canada  has  asked  for  disclosure  of 
more  information  about  the  environmental 
aspects  of  World  Bank  loans  and  has  held 
discussions  with  other  member  governments 
about  how  this  might  be  done. 

Treasury  staff  have  raised  this  issue  with 
members  of  your  staff.  We  have  also  dis- 
cussed it  with  representatives  from  other 
member  governments.  There  is  general 
agreement  that  the  issue  needs  to  be  ad- 
dressed and  various  proposals  are  now  being 
considered. 

We  strongly  recommend  that  the  Bank 
consider  ways  that  environmental  informa- 
tion on  specific  projects  may  be  made  pub- 
licly available  on  a  regular  basis,  well  in  ad- 
vance of  Board  review.  The  Bank  should 
also  consider  how  to  make  available  after 
Board  consideration  environmental  analyses 
contained  in  Board  documents. 

I  hope  that  the  World  Bank  will  consider 
providing  more  information  on  Bank  oper- 
ations to  the  public  in  order  to  promote 
wider  understanding  of  its  role  and  activi- 
ties. 

Sincerely, 

Nicholas  P.  Brady.* 


By  Mr.  BOND  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Danforth): 
S.  1090.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  ad- 
dition of  certain  parcels  to  the  Harry 
S  Truman  National  Historic  Site  in 
the  State  of  Missouri;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

additions  to  harry  S  TRUMAN  NATIONAL 
HISTORIC  SITE 

•  Mr.  BOND.  Mr.  President,  Senator 
Danforth  and  I  are  introducing  legis- 
lation today  which  will  expand  and 
preserve  the  Harry  S  Truman  Nation- 
al Historic  Site.  Currently,  the  only 
building  on  the  site  is  the  home  where 
Harry  Truman  spent  most  of  his  adult 
life.  Our  legislation  would  authorize 
the  National  Park  Service  to  buy,  or 
accept  as  donations,  three  historically 
significant  houses  adjacent  to  the 
former  President's  residence.  The  bill 
authorizes  the  modest  amount  of 
$250,000  should  the  Park  Service  have 
to  purchase  any  or  all  of  the  houses. 

One  of  the  houses  belong  to  the 
President's  aunt,  Margaret  Noland, 
and  her  family.  He  often  visited  her 
when  he  was  young  and  stayed  with 
her  and  her  family  when  he  was  court- 
ing his  future  wife,  Bess  Wallace.  Bess 
lived  just  across  the  street,  in  the 
house  which  eventually  became  the 
Truman's  home. 

The  other  two  houses  belonged  to 
Prank  and  George  Wallace,  Bess' 
brothers.  They  built  them  next  to  the 
Truman  home  and  George's  wife.  May, 
still  resides  in  one  of  them.  The  Tru- 
mans  and  the  Wallaces  were  very  close 
and  the  three  houses  are  a  vital  part 
of  what  Harry  Truman  called  "home." 

Adding  these  three  properties  to  the 
Truman  Historic  Site  will  not  only  aid 
us  in  understanding  the  life  of  our  33d 
President,  it  will  also  serve  the  very 
important  purpose  of  preserving  the 
historical  integrity  of  the  Truman 
home  itself.  Last  year,  the  National 
Park  Service  identified  this  site  as  one 
of  several  national  historic  landmarks 


threatened  by  significant  changes  in 
the  character  of  the  surrounding 
neighborhood.  The  Park  Service 
report  recommended  that  additional 
measures  be  taken,  such  as  the  pur- 
chase of  adjacent,  historically  related 
properties,  in  order  to  preserve  the 
site.  This  is  just  what  our  legislation 
would  do. 

Congressman  Alan  Wheat  has  intro- 
duced this  measure  in  the  House.  It  is 
supported  by  the  Missouri  congres- 
sional delegation,  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  and  the  Truman  family. 
Senator  Danforth  and  I  encourage 
our  colleagues  to  support  the  legisla- 
tion as  well. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1090 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SK(TI<)N  1.  HROI'KRTY  A(m  ISITION 

(a)  Noland/Haukenberry  House  and  Wal- 
lace Homes.— The  first  section  of  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  to  establish  the  Harry  S 
Truman  National  Historic  Site  in  the  State 
of  Missouri,  and  for  other  purposes '.  ap- 
proved May  23.  1983  (97  Stat.  193).  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "That,"  and  inserting 
"That  (a) ';  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(b)(1)  The  Secretary  is  further  author- 
ized to  acquire  by  any  means  set  forth  in 
subsection  (a)  the  real  properties  commonly 
referred  to  as— 

(A)  the  Noland/Haukenberry  house  and 
associated  lands  on  Delaware  Street  in  the 
city  of  Independence,  Missouri,  and 

"(B)  the  Prank  G.  Wallace  house  and  the 
George  P.  Wallace  house,  and  associated 
lands,  both  on  Truman  Road  in  the  city  of 
Independence.  Missouri. 

"(2)  The  owners  of  property  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (1)  on  the  date  of  its  acquisition 
by  the  Secretary  may,  as  a  condition  to  such 
acquisition,  retain  the  right  of  use  and  occu- 
pancy of  the  improved  property  for  a  term 
of  up  to  and  including  25  years  or  in  lieu 
thereof,  for  a  term  ending  at  the  death  of 
the  owner  or  the  spouse  of  the  owner, 
whichever  is  later.  The  owner  shall  elect  the 
term  to  be  reserved. 

"(3)  Unless  a  property  acquired  pursuant 
to  this  subsection  is  wholly  or  partially  do- 
nated to  the  United  States,  the  Secretary 
shall  pay  the  owner  the  fair  market  value  of 
the  property  on  the  date  of  acquisition  less 
the  fair  market  value,  on  the  date,  of  the 
right  retained  by  the  owner  under  para- 
graph (2).". 

(b)  Technical  Amendment.— The  first  sen- 
tence of  section  2  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  "subsection  (a)"  and  inserting  "the 
first  section  of  this  Act". 

(c)  Authorization  of  Appropriations.— 
Section  3  of  such  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  ",  except  for  subsection  (b)  of 
the  first  section  of  this  Act":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$250,000  to  carry  out  subsection  (b)  of  the 
first  section  of  this  Act.".* 
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By  Mr.  GRAHAM: 
S.  1091.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the 
striking  of  medals  in  commemoration 
of  the  bicentennial  of  the  United 
States  Coast  Guard;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

BICENTENNIAL  OP  THE  U.S.  COAST  GUARD 

•  Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  that  will 
authorize  the  design,  striking,  and  sell- 
ing of  a  commemorative  medal  honor- 
ing the  bicentennial  of  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  in  1990. 

Since  the  founding  of  its  forerunner, 
the  Revenue  Cutter  Service,  in  1790, 
the  Coast  Guard  has  provided  continu- 
ous service  by  defending  and  preserv- 
ing our  maritime  environment.  Over 
the  years,  its  mission  has  grown  to  in- 
clude rescue  service,  maintenance  of 
navigation  aids,  security  for  ports  and 
harbors,  inspection  and  certification  of 
the  maritime  industry,  protection  of 
the  maritime  environment,  and  drug- 
law  enforcement.  These  duties  have 
been  diligently  performed  by  the  dedi- 
cated men  and  women  who  serve  as 
members  of  the  Coast  Guard. 

The  gallantry  of  these  men  and 
women  is  reflected  in  their  service  to 
this  country  in  the  wars  and  conflicts 
we  have  faced.  From  the  early  con- 
flicts of  a  young  nation  through  the 
world  wars  and  hostilities  in  Korea, 
Vietnam,  and  Grenada,  the  Coast 
Guard  has  been  there.  In  every  in- 
stance, the  Coast  Guard  has  served 
alongside  the  other  branches  of  our 
Armed  Forces. 

One  need  only  look  to  history  to  see 
that  the  members  of  the  Coast  Guard 
have  answered  this  country's  call 
bravely  and  professionally.  During 
World  War  II.  Coastguardsman  Doug- 
las Munro  earned  the  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor  at  the  cost  of  his  own 
life.  His  efforts  led  to  the  successful 
extraction  of  trapped  marines  from 
Guadacanal.  During  the  D-Day  inva- 
sion at  Normandy,  Coast  Guard  patrol 
craft  were  responsible  for  saving  over 
1.000  allied  troops  whose  landing 
crafts  never  made  it  to  the  beaches. 
Throughout  the  war.  Coast  Guard  cut- 
ters escorted  convoys  and  protected 
coastal  shipping  and  installations.  The 
Coast  Guard  sent  11  German  subma- 
rines to  the  bottom  when  the  allies 
were  fighting  for  survival  in  the  battle 
of  the  Atlantic.  More  recently,  during 
the  Korea  and  Vietnam  conflicts, 
members  of  the  Coast  Guard  per- 
formed their  duties  admirably  in  hos- 
tile situations. 

As  history  reveals,  the  Coast  Guard 
is  an  integral  part  of  our  Armed 
Forces.  It  is,  however,  unique  in  that 
its  peacetime  mission  is  just  as  vital  to 
our  Nation's  welfare  as  its  military 
role.  The  crucial  responsibility  of 
aiding  the  national  defense  does  not 
overshadow  the  myriad  of  duties 
which  the  Coast  Guard  undertakes 
daily.  Men  and  women  of  the  Coast 


Guard  are  serving  our  maritime  needs 
daily,  and  those  services  are  providing 
a  safer  and  more  secure  environment 
for  the  mariners  using  our  Nation's 
waters. 

Of  particular  importance  is  the 
Coast  Guard's  role  in  our  Nation's  on- 
going war  on  drugs.  The  service  is 
presently  the  lead  Federal  agency  in 
drug  interdiction.  The  men  and 
women  of  the  Coast  Guard  risk  their 
lives  daily  policing  our  shores  and  pro- 
tecting us  from  the  import  of  illegal 
drugs.  So  vital  is  this  role,  Adm.  Paul 
Yost  has  named  it  a  top  priority  since 
becoming  Commandant  of  the  Coast 
Guard  in  1986. 

It  is,  therefore,  only  fitting  that  we 
in  the  Congress  acknowledge  the  com- 
mitment and  dedication  of  the  Coast 
Guard  by  authorizing  the  striking  of  a 
national  medal  commemorating  its 
August  4,  1990  bicentennial. 

The  commemorative  medals  shall  be 
sold  at  a  price  sufficient  to  cover  the 
cost  of  such  medals,  including  labor, 
materials,  dies,  use  of  machinery,  and 
overhead  expenses.  They  will  be  pro- 
duced at  no  cost  to  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
supporting  the  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1091 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SKtTION  I.SHOKTTITI.K. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "United 
States  Coast  Guard  Bicentennial  Medal 
Act". 

SKt.  i.  MKIUI.  (  OM.MKMdKATlNC;  TDK  Kl(  KNTKN 
MAI.  OV  THK  INITKI)  STATKS  (OAST 
(11  AKI) 

(a)  Commemorative  Medal.— The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  shall  design,  strike, 
and  sell  a  medal  in  commemoration  of  the 
bicentennial  of  the  United  States  Coast 
Guard  in  1990. 

(b)  Sales.— Medals  struck  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  sold  at  a  price  sufficient 
to  cover  the  cost  of  such  medals,  including 
labor,  materials,  dies,  use  of  machinery,  and 
overhead  expenses. 

.SKC.  3.  I>KSI(;N  OK  mkdai.. 

The  design  of  the  medal  authorized  by 
this  Act  shall  be  selected  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  after  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  and  the  Com- 
mission of  Pine  Arts. 

SKC.  I.  NATIONAL  MKRAI^S. 

The  medals  struck  pursuant  to  this  Act 
are  national  medals  for  purposes  of  chapter 
51  of  title  31,  United  States  Code.* 


By   Mr.   CRANSTON   (for   him- 
self, Mr.  MURKOWSKI,  and  Mr. 
Matsunaga): 
S.   1092.   A  bill  to  amend  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  implement  cer- 
tain recommendations  of  the  Commis- 


sion on  Veterans'  Education  Policy  im- 
provements concerning  work-study  al- 
lowances, institutional  reporting  fees, 
and  distinctions  in  degree  and  nonde- 
gree  training;  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 
veterans'  education  policy  improvements 

ACT 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs,  I  am  today  introducing 
along  with  the  committee's  ranking 
minority  member,  Mr.  Murkowski, 
and  my  good  friend  from  Hawaii,  Mr. 
Matsunaga,  S.  1092,  the  proposed  Vet- 
erans' Education  Improvements  Act  of 
1989,  legislation  to  implement  certain 
recommendations,  with  revisions  in 
certain  cases,  of  the  Commission  on 
Veterans'  Education  Policy  [CVEP]  es- 
tablished under  section  320  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Benefits  Improvement  and 
Health-Care  Authorization  Act  of  1986 
(Public  Law  99-576),  which  I  coauth- 
ored  with  then-Chairman  Frank  Mur- 
kowski. 

Many  of  these  changes  have  been 
endorsed  specifically  or  in  concept  by 
the  Secretary  of  Veterans'  Affairs  in 
his  April  24  report  on  the  Commis- 
sion's report  and  recommendations. 
Where  that  is  not  the  case.  VA  com- 
ments have  been  fully  taken  into  ac- 
count. 

SUMMARY  OF  PROVISIONS 

This  measure  would: 

First,  allow  VA  work-study  student 
allowances  to  be  based  on  the  higher 
of  the  Federal  hourly  minimum  wage 
or  the  applicable  State  hourly  mini- 
mum wage— rather  than  simply  the 
Federal  minimum  as  under  current 
law. 

Second,  expand  eligibility  for  VA's 
work-study  program  to  include  stu- 
dents training  under  the  (chapter  35) 
program  of  educational  assistance  for 
certain  dependents  and  survivors  of 
service  disabled  veterans. 

Third,  include  students  training 
under  the  (chapter  31)  program  of  re- 
habilitation services  for  veterans  with 
service-connected  disabilities  in  the 
count  of  those  on  whose  behalf  the  re- 
porting fee  is  paid. 

Fourth,  eliminate  the  differences  in 
the  attendance  requirements  for 
"degree"  and  "non-degree"  training. 

Fifth,  repeal  the  anachronistic  limit 
on  the  number  of  changes  of  educa- 
tional program  permitted  and  institute 
an  education  or  vocational  counseling 
requirement  for  each  change  of  pro- 
gram beyond  the  first  change. 

Sixth,  provide  the  Secretary  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  with  the  discretionary 
authority  under  all  VA-administered 
educational  assistance  programs  to  re- 
quire monthly  student  self-verification 
of  training  for  both  degree  and  non- 
degree  training  for  all  rates  of  train- 
ing. 
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Seventh,  specify  that  "mitigating 
circumstances"— which  excuse  a  veter- 
an from  repayment  of  part  of  the  ben- 
efits received  for  a  course  from  which 
the  veteran  withdrew— include  diffi- 
culties beyond  the  control  of  the  equi- 
ble  veteran  in  making  or  changing 
child-care  arrangements. 

Eighth,  provide  that  the  effective 
date  of  adjustments  in  educational 
benefits  based  on  a  change  in  the 
amount  of  a  student's  measure  of 
training  time  be  the  date  of  the 
change  rather  than,  as  under  current 
law,  the  end  of  the  month  in  which 
the  change  occurs. 

Ninth,  modify  the  criteria  for  deter- 
mining waiver  or  applicability  of  both 
the  "2-year"  rule  and  the  "85-15"  rule 
for  certain  course  provided  under  con- 
tract with  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  take  into  account  individuals  train- 
ing under  the  (chapter  106  of  title  10) 
educational  assistance  program  for 
members  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of 
the  Ready  Reserve,  and  make  such 
students  eligible  for  VA's  work-study 
program. 

BACKGROUND 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  indicated, 
the  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  imple- 
ment various  recommendations  made 
by  the  CVEP,  as  revised  in  certain 
cases. 

The  CVEP,  which  is  made  up  of  II 
members,  including  the  chairman  of 
the  Secretary  of  Veterans'  Affairs'  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Education,  my 
very  close  friend  and  adviser,  Oliver 
Meadows,  was  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  looking  into  matters  re- 
lating to  the  sound  administration  of 
all  VA  educational  assistance  pro- 
grams and  making  recommendations 
on  how  to  improve  the  overall  effec- 
tiveness and  simplicity  of  their  admin- 
istration. In  this  regard,  I  have  long 
believed  that  the  working  relationship 
between  VA  and  our  Nation's  educa- 
tional institutions  must  be  a  coopera- 
tive and  interdependent  "partnership" 
to  serve  the  best  interests  of  veterans, 
service  members,  and  eligible  persons 
as  well  as  the  educational  institutions 
themselves  in  assisting  program  par- 
ticipants to  reach  their  educational  or 
vocational  goals.  And  that  is  what  the 
CVEP's  work  really  is  all  about. 

I  applaud  each  Commission  member 
for  their  outstanding  contributions 
under  the  very  fine  leadership  of  the 
chairman,  Janet  D.  Steiger.  Janet 
Steiger  is  a  distinguished  public  serv- 
ant who  took  on  this  arduous  and  not 
particularly  career-enhancing  respon- 
sibility when  urged  to  do  so  by  myself 
and  VA  officials,  and  she  has  carried 
off  her  responsibilities,  as  we  had  ex- 
pected, with  good  judgment  and  good 
grace  and  with  a  firm  hand  on  the 
tiller,  and  done  so  at  considerable  per- 
sonal sacrifice.  We  all  wish  her  well  in 
her  responsibilities  as  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission. 


I  also  applaud  and  congratulate  the 
Executive  Director,  Babette  V.  Polzer, 
for  her  excellent  work  and  sensitivity 
on  this  project.  I  am  very  proud  of  Ba- 
bette's  fine  accomplishments  here  fol- 
lowing her  work  as  a  staff  adviser  to 
me  for  12  years  in  the  areas  of  employ- 
ment, poverty,  childrens'  issues  and 
veterans'  education.  employment, 
home-loan,  and  other  benefits.  She 
has  distinguished  herself  with  her 
dedication  to  sound  public  policy  in 
this  demanding  post.  I  want  to  take 
special  note  of  the  many  contributions 
made  to  the  Commission's  work  by  two 
Commission  members:  my  constituent 
Bertie  Rowland,  a  past  president  of 
the  National  Association  of  Veterans' 
Programs  Administrators:  and  my 
good  friend  and  trusted  adviser.  Jack 
Wickes,  who  served  as  an  associate 
counsel  on  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee as  well  as  on  my  Subcommittee 
on  Children  and  Human  Development 
on  the  Labor  Committee. 

I  also  want  to  acknowledge  the  many 
career  professionals  in  the  Veterans' 
Benefits  Administration  of  the  De- 
partment of  Veterans  Affairs  [VA]  for 
the  excellent  cooperation  and  valuable 
assistance  they  provided  to  the  Com- 
mission in  the  conduct  of  its  work. 

Mr.  President,  in  formulating  this 
measure  I  have  carefully  considered 
the  views  expressed  in  the  CVEP's 
August  29,  1988,  report  entitled  "Vet- 
erans' Education  Policy"  (S.  Prt.  100- 
125,  September  22,  1988),  as  well  as 
VA's  February  28,  1989,  "Interim 
Report  on  Veterans'  Education 
Policy",  which  was  transmitted  to  the 
committee  by  Secretary  Derwinski  on 
April  24,  1989. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  copies  of  the  summaries  of 
these  reports  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Although  the  CVEP's  views  on  VA's 
interim  report  are  not  required  to  be 
submitted  to  the  Secretary  and  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committees  until 
late  July,  I  believe  there  are  several 
CVEP  recommendations  on  which  the 
Congress  can  act  now,  particularly  in 
regard  to  the  effective  administration 
of  the  Montgomery  GI  bill,  under 
which  enrollments  are  growing  daily. 
VA  projects  that  almost  200,000  veter- 
ans, reservists,  and  service  members 
will  use  the  Montgomery  GI  bill  in 
fiscal  year  1990. 

VETERAN-STUDENTS  WORK-STUDY  ALLOWANCE 
INCREASE 

Mr.  President,  section  2  of  the  bill 
would  amend  section  1685  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  require  work- 
study  allowances  to  be  based  on  the 
higher  of  the  Federal  hourly  mini- 
mum wage  or  the  applicable  State 
hourly  minimum  wage  in  which  the 
veteran-student  services  are  provided. 
Page  4  of  the  CVEP  executive  summa- 
ry and  pages  168  through  172  of  the 
CVEP  report  urge  that  VA's  work- 
study  program  be  overhauled  to  pro- 


vide for  a  flexible  progressive  payment 
scale  that  could  be  used  to  attract  and 
retain  quality  work-study  students,  es- 
pecially in  high-cost-of-living  areas. 
However,  VA  concluded  on  page  96  of 
its  April  interim  report  that  the  equity 
sought  by  the  Commission  could  be 
gained  by  basing  the  work-study  pay- 
ments on  the  higher  of  the  Federal 
wage  or  the  applicable  State  minimum 
wage  in  the  case  of  the  12  States  in 
which  such  a  wage  is  higher,  including 
California  where  it  is  $4.25.  I  believe 
VA's  approach  to  be  a  cost-effective 
one  that  can  be  readily  implemented 
while  further  thought  is  given  to 
CVEP's  more  ambitious  position. 

MAKE  SURVIVORS.  DEPENDENTS,  AND  SELECTED 
RESERVISTS  ELIGIBLE  FOR  VA  WORK-STUDY  AL- 
LOWANCES 

Mr.  President,  sections  3  and  10(b). 
respectively,  of  the  bill  would  add  a 
new  section  1737  in  title  38  and  amend 
section  1685  of  title  38  and  section 
2136(b)  of  title  10  to  expand  eligibility 
for  VA's  work-study  program  to  in- 
clude service-connected  disabled  veter- 
ans' dependents  and  survivors  pursu- 
ing educational  programs  under  chap- 
ter 35  of  title  38  and  members  of  the 
Selected  Reserve  of  the  Ready  Re- 
serve pursuing  training  with  educa- 
tional assistance  under  chapter  106  of 
title  10.  As  the  CVEP  points  out  on 
page  4  of  its  executive  summary  and 
page  172  of  its  report,  this  recommen- 
dation would  achieve  consistency 
among  the  educational  assistance  pro- 
grams and  increase  the  number  of  in- 
dividuals who  could  participate,  with- 
out changing  the  current  priority  for 
the  participation  of  service-connected 
disabled  veterans  in  the  work-study 
program.  VA,  on  page  95  of  its  April 
interim  report,  takes  no  position  on 
the  proposal  to  include  chapter  106 
trainees  in  work-study  eligibility,  and 
does  not  support  expanding  eligibility 
for  VA's  work-study  program  to  indi- 
viduals training  under  chapter  35. 

INCLUDE  CHAPTER  3  1  IN  REPORTING-FEE 
PROVISION 

Mr.  President,  as  recommended  on 
page  3  of  the  CVEP  report's  executive 
summary,  section  4  of  the  bill  would 
amend  section  1784  of  title  38  to  in- 
clude veterans  pursuing  training  under 
the  chapter  31  program  of  rehabilita- 
tion for  those  with  service-connected 
disabilities  in  the  count  of  those  on 
whose  behalf  VA  pays  institutions  a 
fee  to  defray  the  costs  of  submitting 
reports  and  certifications  of  the  en- 
rollment of  students  pursuing  training 
with  VA  assistance.  The  CVEP  proper- 
ly points  out,  on  page  140  of  its  report, 
that  service-connected  disabled  veter- 
ans frequently  require  the  provision  of 
services  and  assistance  by  the  educa- 
tional institution  beyond  those  usually 
provided  to  other  veterans.  I  note 
that,  although  VA  generally  pays  to 
the  chapter  31  participant's  education- 
al institution  a  "book  handling"  fee 
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equal  to  10  percent  of  the  cost  of  the 
veteran  student's  books  and  supplies, 
at  many  schools  the  bookstore  oper- 
ates as  a  "concession"  activity,  totally 
independent  of  the  institution.  In 
those  cases,  the  institution  is  not  the 
recipient  of  the  "book  handling"  fee 
and  cannot  apply  these  funds  to  the 
provision  of  services  to  chapter  31  stu- 
dents. VA,  on  page  76  of  its  Interim 
Report  states  that  it  will  consider  the 
Commission's  recommendation. 

REMOVE  ATTENDANCE-REQUIREMENT  DIFFER- 
ENCES BETWEEN  DEGREE  AND  NONDEGREE 
TRAINING 

Mr.  President,  section  5  of  the  bill 
would  amend  sections  1674,  1724, 
1775(b).  and  1780(a)  of  title  38  to 
eliminate  the  differences  in  attend- 
ance requirements  "absence  report- 
ing" that  exist  between  degree  and 
nondegree  training,  as  recommended 
by  the  CVEP  on  page  2  of  its  executive 
summary  and  discussed  on  pages  102 
through  113  of  its  report,  and  as  pro- 
posed by  VA  on  pages  45  through  47  of 
its  April  interim  report. 

REPLACING  CHANCES-OF-PROCRAM  LIMITATION 
WITH  COUNSELING  REQUIREMENT 

Mr.  President,  section  6  of  the  bill 
would  amend  section  1791  of  title  38, 
as  recommended  in  concept  on  page  1 
of  the  CVEP  executive  summary  and 
discussed  on  pages  83  through  88  of  its 
report,  so  as  (a)  to  repeal  the  limit  on 
the  number  of  changes  of  educational 
programs  that  a  VA  assisted  student  is 
permitted  to  make,  and  (b)  to  require 
VA  to  approve  a  second  or  subsequent 
program  change  only  if  the  individual 
accepts  educational  or  vocational 
counseling  services  and  VA  finds  that 
the  change  suits  the  individual's  apti- 
tudes, interests,  and  abilities. 

Under  current  law,  section  1791(c),  a 
third  or  subsequent  change  is  permit- 
ted only  if  VA  determines  that  it  is 
"necessitated  by  circumstances  beyond 
the  control  of  the  eligible  veteran  or 
I>erson." 

VA  data  show  that  during  1988  only 
2.79  percent  of  all  trainees  had  a 
change  of  program  beyond  an  initial 
change.  Thus.  I  believe  there  is  little 
Justification  for  the  administratively 
cumbersome,  judgmental,  and  time- 
consuming  process  that  VA  adjudica- 
tors must  carry  out  in  administering 
current  section  1791(c)  of  title  38  in 
regard  to  granting,  or  not  granting,  a 
third  or  subsequent  change  of  pro- 
gram to  a  veteran  or  eligible  person. 

Likewise,  I  see  no  need  to  put  a  vet- 
eran at  risk  of  being  denied  the  use  of 
VA  benefits  when  the  veteran  seeks  to 
make  such  a  subsequent  change  to  a 
program  that  is  suitable  for  him  or 
her. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  those 
who  would  be  affected  by  this  recom- 
mendation would  be  chapter  30  and  32 
participants  who,  in  fact,  have  made  a 
financial  investment  in  order  to  ac- 
quire eligibility.  Page  23  of  VA's  April 
Interim     Report     recommends     that 


counseling  be  provided  for  changes  of 
program  beyond  an  initial  change  and 
does  not  concur  with  the  Commission's 
position  to  abolish  the  limit  on  the 
number  of  changes  of  program  an  oth- 
erwise eligible  person  may  take. 

AUTHORIZE  MONTHLY  SELF-CERTIFICATION 

Mr.  President,  section  7  of  the  bill 
would  amend  section  1781  of  title  38, 
as  recommended  on  page  1  of  the 
CVEP  executive  summary  and  dis- 
cussed on  pages  76  through  82  of  the 
report,  to  provide  the  Secretary  with 
the  authority  under  all  VA-adminis- 
tered  educational  assistance  programs 
to  require  monthly  self-certification 
verifying  pursuit  of  training,  as  re- 
quirement for  receipt  of  benefits,  for 
both  degree  and  nondegree  training 
and  for  all  rates  of  training,  including 
training  on  less  than  a  half-time  basis. 
This  requirement  is  currently  made 
only  under  the  chapter  30  program— 
the  Montgomery  GI  bill.  This  ap- 
proach should  help  to  avoid  the  large- 
scale  overpayment  problems  that  were 
experienced  during  the  administration 
of  the  Vietnam-era  educational  assist- 
ance program. 

WITHDRAWAL  FROM  COURSE  DUE  TO  CHILD-CARE 
DIFFICULTIES 

Mr.  President,  section  8  of  the  bill 
would  amend  section  1780  of  title  38, 
as  recommended  on  pages  2  and  3  of 
the  CVEP  executive  summary,  and  dis- 
cussed on  pages  124  through  128  of 
the  report,  to  provide  that  mitigating 
circumstances— which  excuse  one  who 
has  withdrawn  from  a  course  from  re- 
paying the  benefits  paid  for  the  period 
during  which  the  course  was  pursued— 
include  difficulties  beyond  the  control 
of  the  eligible  veteran  or  person  in 
making  or  changing  child-care  ar- 
rangements. 

VA  on  page  66  of  its  April  Interim 
Report,  supports  the  Commission's 
recommendations  through  a  change  in 
regulations— 38  C.P.R.  21.7020(b)(19). 

CHANGE  THE  EFFECTIVE  DATE  OF  ADJUSTMENTS 
OF  EDUCATIONAL  BENEFITS 

Mr.  President,  section  9  of  the  bill 
would  amend  section  3013  of  title  38. 
as  recommended  on  page  1  of  the 
CVEP  executive  summary  and  dis- 
cussed on  pages  76  through  82  of  the 
report,  to  provide  that  the  effective 
date  of  an  educational  benefits  adjust- 
ment based  on  a  change  in  a  student's 
course  load  or  other  change  in  aggre- 
gate training  time  would  be  the  date 
of  the  change  rather  than,  as  under 
current  law,  the  end  of  the  month  in 
which  the  change  occurs.  VA,  on  page 
14  of  its  interim  report,  states  that  it 
agrees  with  the  premise  of  this  recom- 
mendation, and  in  connection  with  the 
results  of  the  chapter  30  self-certifica- 
tion study— which  it  will  complete  this 
September— will  consider  initiating 
procedures  to  propose  legislative 
action  as  well  as  regulatory  change  to 
reflect  this  policy. 


INCLUDE  CHAPTER  106  PROGRAM  IN  THE  WAIVER 
or  "85-15"  AND  "2-YEAR"  RULES 

Mr.  President,  section  10  of  the  bill 
would  amend  section  1789(B)(6)(b)  of 
title  38,  as  recommended  on  page  4  of 
the  CVEP  executive  summary  and  dis- 
cussed on  pages  161  through  165  of 
the  report,  to  modify  the  criteria  for 
determining  the  applicability  and 
waivers  of  both  the  "2-year"  rules  and 
the  "85-15"  rule  for  certain  courses 
provided  under  contract  with  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  take  into  ac- 
count individuals  training  under  chap- 
ter 106  of  title  10.  VA,  as  stated  on 
page  93  of  its  report,  agrees  with  the 
Commission's  recommendation  and 
has  already  initiated  discussions  with 
the  Department  of  Defense  on  this 
matter. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  legislation.  I  also  want 
to  note  that  a  number  of  issues— in- 
cluding one  dealing  with  VA  "course 
measurement"  policy— are  still  under 
discussion  between  VA  and  the  CVEP. 
and  I  look  forward  to  recommenda- 
tions in  this  regard  in  the  Commis- 
sion's final  report  this  summer. 

In  closing.  I  want  to  say  a  special 
word  of  thanks  to  Darryl  Kehrer,  who. 
so  ably  assisted  by  Erin  McGrath.  la- 
bored so  long  and  hard  to  put  this  bill 
together  and  analyze  the  Commis- 
sion's report  after  serving  as  an  ex  of- 
ficio member  of  the  Commission  on 
my  behalf  for  the  last  several  years. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record  followed  by  the  materials  to 
which  I  previously  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1092 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SK(TI()S   I.  SHORT  TITI.K:  RKKKRKNt  K.S  TO  TITLE 
IS.  IMTEU  STATES  ConE. 

(a)  Short  Title.— This  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  "Veterans  Education  Policy  Improve- 
ments Act". 

(b)  References  to  Title  38.— Except  as 
otherwise  specifically  provided,  whenever  in 
this  Act  an  amendment  or  repeal  is  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  an  amendment  to.  or 
repeal  of.  a  section  or  other  provision,  the 
reference  shall  be  considered  to  be  made  to 
a  section  or  other  provision  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code. 

sEf.  i.  veteransti  dent  services. 

(a)  Criteria  for  Determining  Work- 
Study  Allowance.— Section  1685(a)  is 
amended— 

(Din  the  second  sentence,  by  striking  out 
•'the  hourly  minimum  wage"  and  all  that 
follows  through  •(29  U.S.C.  206(a))'  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "the  applicable 
hourly  minimum  wage"; 

(2)  in  the  fourth  sentence,  by  striking  out 
"the  hourly  minimum  wage"  and  all  that 
follows  through  "performed"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "the  applicable  hourly  mini- 
mum wage": 

(3)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(a)":  and 
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SEC.   :i. 


(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(2)  For  the  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection,  the  term  applicable  hourly 
minimum  wage'  means  the  hourly  minimum 
wage  under  section  6(a)  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  (29  U.S.C.  206(a))  or 
the  hourly  minimum  wage  under  compara- 
ble law  of  the  State  in  which  the  services 
are  to  be  performed,  whichever  is  higher.". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendment.— Section 
1685(b)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "subsec- 
tion (a)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sub- 
section (a)(1)". 

SIRVIVORS'    ASn    DEPENDENTS-    WORK 
STIDV  AI.I.OW.ANIE. 

(a)  In  General.— Subchapter  IV  of  chap- 
ter 35  is  amended  by  inserting  after  section 
1736  the  following  new  section: 
••§  1737.  Work-Study  allowance 

"(a)  Subject  to  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall  utilize,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  activities  described  in  section 
1685(a)  of  this  title,  the  services  of  any  eligi- 
ble person  who  is  pursuing,  in  a  State,  a 
full-time  program  of  education  (other  than 
a  course  of  special  restorative  training)  and 
shall  pay  to  such  person  an  additional  edu- 
cational assistance  allowance  (hereafter  in 
this  section  referred  to  as  work-study  allow- 
ance') in  return  for  such  eligible  person's 
agreement  to  perform  such  services.  The 
amount  of  the  work-study  allowance  shall 
be  determined  in  accordance  with  section 
1685(a)  of  this  title. 

■(b)  The  Secretary's  utilization  of,  and 
payment  of  a  work-study  allowance  for.  the 
services  of  an  eligible  person  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  same  requirements,  terms,  and 
conditions  as  are  set  out  in  section  1685  of 
this  title  with  regard  to  veteran-students 
pursuing  full-time  programs  of  education  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (b)  of  such  section.". 

(b)  Clerical  Amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  at  the  beginning  of  chapter  35  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  item  relat- 
ing to  section  1736  the  following  new  item; 

"1737.  Work-study  allowance. ". 

SE(  .  1.  REP<)KTIN(;  FEES. 

Section  1784  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)(1).  by  striking  out 
"chapter  34"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

•chapter  31.  34.  ". 

(2)  in  subsection  (b).  by  striking  out 
"chapters  34  "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"chapters  31.  34  ";  and 

(3)  in  subsection  (c).  by  striking  out 
"chapter  34"  each  place  it  appears  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "chapter  31.  34.". 

SEC.  ■>.  REMOVAL  OE  ATTENDANCE  REtJl  IREMENT 
DISTINITIONS  BETWEEN  DECREE 
AND  N()NDE(;REE  TRAININ(;. 

(a)  Unsatisfactory  Attendance.— ( 1 )  Sec- 
tion 1674  is  amended  by  striking  out  "con- 
duct'  each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "attendance,  conduct,". 

(2)  Section  1724  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "conduct "  each  place  it  appears  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "attendance,  con- 
duct,". 

(b)  Approval  of  Accredited  Courses 
Without  Attendance  Standards.— Section 
1775(b)  is  amended  by  inserting  "if  the  edu- 
cational institution  does  not  have  a  formal 
policy  or  regulations  specifying  minimum 
satisfactory  attendance  standards  required 
for  a  student  to  avoid  interruption  of  a 
course,  loss  of  credit,  or  dismissal "  before 
the  end  parenthesis  in  the  first  sentence. 

(c)  Payment  Period.— Section  1780(a)  is 
amended— 


(1)  in  clause  (1),  by  striking  out  "which 
leads  to"  and  all  that  follows  through 
"title,"  the  first  time  it  appears  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  ""approved  pursuant  to 
section  1775  of  this  title": 

(2)  by  striking  out  clause  (2)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(2)  to  any  eligible  veteran  or  eligible 
person  enrolled  in  a  course  approved  pursu- 
ant to  section  1776  of  this  title  for  any 
period  for  which  the  Secretary  finds,  pursu- 
ant to  section  1674  or  1724  of  this  title,  that 
such  veteran's  or  person's  attendance,  con- 
duct, or  progress  is  unsatisfactory  or  that 
such  veteran  or  person  is  not  pursuing  that 
course  in  accordance  with  (A)  the  provisions 
of  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe  pursuant  to  subsection  (g)  of  this 
section,  and  (B)  the  requirements  of  this 
chapter  or  of  chapter  34  or  35  of  this  title: "; 

(3)  in  subclause  (A)  of  the  matter  follow- 
ing clause  (5).  by  striking  out  "■.  and  such  pe- 
riods" and  all  that  follows  through  "subsec- 
tion"": and 

(4)  in  subclauses  (B)  and  (C)  of  the  matter 
following  clause  (5).  by  striking  out  "".  but 
such  periods'"  and  all  that  follows  through 

"subsection"  each  place  it  appears. 

(d)      Conforming      Amendment.— Section 
1785(b)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "exces- 
sive absences  from  a  course,  or"". 
SE< .  K.  I  iia\(;es  <»k  I'R(m;rams  ok  edk  ation. 

(a)  Repeal  of  Limitation  on  Number  of 
Changes.— (1)  Section  1791(a)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Except  "  and  all  that  follows 
through  "education,  but"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "An  eligible  veteran  and  an  eli- 
gible person  may  make  a  change  of  program 
of  education  pursued  by  such  veteran  or 
person,  as  the  case  may  be.  if  the  change  is 
approved  by  the  Secretary.  Except  as  pro- 
vided in  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion."'. 

(2)  Section  1791  is  amended— 

(A)  in  subsection  (b).  by  striking  out  the 
matter  above  clause  ( 1 )  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "The  Secretary  may  approve  any 
change  in  program  (including  any  change  in 
the  case  of  a  veteran  or  person  not  entitled 
to  make  a  change  under  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section)  if  the  Secretary  finds— ";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  subsection  (c)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(c)  The  Secretary  may  also  approve  any 
change  of  program  of  education  if  the  Sec- 
retary finds  such  change  is  necessitated  by 
circumstances  beyond  the  control  of  the  eli- 
gible veteran  or  eligible  person.'". 

(b)  Counseling  Recjuirement.- ( 1 )  Section 
1791(b)(1)  is  amended  by  inserting  "".  deter- 
mined, in  the  case  of  each  change  after  the 
eligible  veterans  or  eligible  person's  first 
change,  as  provided  in  subsection  (d)  of  this 
section  "  after  ""abilities". 

(2)  Section  1791  is  amended— 

(A)  by  redesignating  subsection  (d)  as  sub- 
section (e):  and 

(B)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (c)  the 
following  new  subsection  (d): 

"(d)  The  Secretary  may  approve  a  second 
or  subsequent  change  of  program  of  educa- 
tion by  an  eligible  veteran  or  eligible  person 
only  if— 

"(1)  the  veteran  or  person  accepts  educa- 
tional or  vocational  counseling  services  re- 
ferred to  in  section  1663  of  this  title:  and 

"(2)  the  Secretary  determines,  on  the 
basis  of  the  results  of  the  educational  or  vo- 
cational counseling,  that  the  change  is 
suited  to  the  veteran's  or  person's  aptitudes, 
interests,  and  abilities.". 


SEC.  7.  PR<M)K'  (»K  S.ATISEA(TORY   PlRSl  IT  OK  A 
PR<m:RAM  ok  EDI  ("ATION. 

(a)  Withholding  of  Benefits:  Form  of 
Proof— Section  1780(g)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  ""the  Administrator  is  authorized"'  in 
the  second  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ""the  Secretary  may  withhold  pay- 
ment of  benefits  to  such  eligible  veteran  or 
eligible  person  until  the  required  proof  is  re- 
ceived and  the  amount  of  the  payment  is 
appropriately  adjusted.  The  Secretary  may 
accept  such  veteran's  or  person"s  monthly 
certification  of  enrollment  in  and  satisfac- 
tory pursuit  of  such  veteran's  or  person's 
program  as  sufficient  proof  of  the  certified 
matters.". 

(b)  Technical  Amendment.— Section 
1780(g)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Admin- 
istrator" each  place  it  appears  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "Secretary"". 

(c)  Conforming  Amendments.— Section 
1434  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)(1).  by  striking  out 
""1780(g). ": 

(2)  by  striking  out  subsection  (b);  and 

(3)  by  redesignating  subsection  (c)  as  sub- 
section (b). 

SEC.  K.  WITIIDRAWAI.  KROM  COIRSE  INDER  MITI- 
CATINC  CIRCCMSTANCES. 

Section  1780  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(h)  Mitigating  circumstances  referred  to 
in  subsection  (a)(4)  include  the  suspension 
of  the  pursuit  of  a  program  of  education  by 
an  eligible  veteran  or  eligible  person  in 
order  for  such  veteran  or  person  personally 
to  furnish  child  care  for  the  veteran's  or 
person's  child  if  the  necessity  for  personally 
furnishing  such  child  care  results  from  diffi- 
culties, beyond  the  control  of  such  veteran 
or  person,  in  making  or  changing  child-care 
arrangements.". 

SEC.  •).  KKKECTIVE  DATE  OK  ADJUSTMENTS  OK 
EDK  ATIONAI.  BENEKITS. 

Section  3013  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Effective"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "(a)  Except  as  provided 
in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  effective  ": 
and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(b)  The  effective  date  of  an  adjustment 
of  benefits  under  any  provision  of  law"  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  if 
made  on  the  basis  of  a  change  in  a  student's 
rate  of  pursuit  of  training  or  other  change 
in  a  student"s  training  time,  shall  be  the 
date  of  the  change.". 

SE(  .  Ill  DEPARTMENT  OK  VKrTERANS  AKKAIRS  AD- 
MINISTRATION OK  SEI.EtTED  RE- 
SERVE EDI  CATIONAI.  ASSISTANC  K 

(a)  Approval  of  Courses.— Section 
1789(b)(6)(B)  is  amended  by  inserting  "and 
members  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  the 
Ready  Reserve  eligible  for  educational  as- 
sistance under  chapter  106  of  title  10"  after 
"dependents"'. 

(b)  Eligibility  To  Perform  Veteran-Stu- 
dent Services.— (1)  Section  1685(b)  is 
amended  by  inserting  "or  under  chapter  106 
of  title  10"  before  the  period  at  the  end  of 
the  first  sentence. 

(2)  Section  1685  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  sut)section: 

"(e)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
terms  veteran"  and  veteran-student'  in- 
clude a  person  receiving  educational  assist- 
ance under  chapter  106  of  title  10. ". 

(3)  Section  2136(b)  of  title  10.  United 
States   Code,   is   amended   by   striking   out 

"and    1683 "   and   inserting   in   lieu   thereof 
"1683.  and  1685". 
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S>;C.  II.  KKKKtTIVK  IIATKS  ANI>  AI'PI.K  AHIMTY. 

(a)  Effective  Dates.— (1)  Except  as  pro- 
vided in  paragraph  (2).  the  amendments 
made  by  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

<2)  The  amendments  made  by  section  2  of 
this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  January  I. 
1990. 

(b)  Applicability.— The  amendments 
made  by  section  5  of  this  Act  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  enrollments  and  reenroll- 
ments  on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

Commission  to  Assess  Veterans'  Education 
Policy  Summary  of  Recommendations 

benefit-delivery  system  structure 
Adopt  in  the  long  run  a  consolidated- 
region  approach  to  the  processing  of  all 
education  programs  (to  include  adjudication 
and  processing  of  all  benefits  and  approval 
and  compliaince  functions)  to  be  located  in  a 
handful  of  large  regions  and  retaining  only 
an  "education  ombudsman"  capacity 
(having  direct-line  responsibility  flowing 
through  the  education  program)  in  each  of 
the  58  regional  offices.  Ombudsman  pay  and 
grade  level  should  be  commensurate  with 
the  responsibility  to  maintain  liaison  with 
institutions,  students,  reserve  units,  and 
others,  and  to  undertake  problem  solving 
and  trouble  shooting  as  required. 

CERTIFICATIONS  AND  REPORTS:  EFFECTIVE  DATES 

Provide  authority  under  all  chapters  to  re- 
quire monthly  self-certification  verifying 
pursuit  of  training  with  a  bar  to  benefits 
without  it  for  both  degree  and  non-degree 
training  for  all  rates  of  training  (including 
training  on  less  than  a  half-time  basis),  as  is 
now  being  implemented  under  chapter  30. 

Following  an  analysis  of  the  effectiveness 
of  these  certifications  in  obtaining  timely 
and  accurate  reports  of  changes  in  training 
status,  consider  modification  of  the  require- 
ment that  institutions  report  changes  in 
status  within  30  days  of  the  date  of  the 
event  to  a  requirement  that  these  changes 
be  reported  within  30  days  of  the  date  on 
which  the  institution  has  knowledge  of  the 
event. 

Make  adjustments  in  benefits  in  all  chap- 
ters that  are  required  because  of  changes  in 
training  time  effective  on  the  date  of  the 
actual  event,  rather  than  at  the  end  of  the 
month  in  which  the  change  occurs. 

CHANCES  OP  PROGRAM  LIMITATIONS 

Abolish  the  limit  on  the  numl)er  of 
changes  of  program  (retaining  restrictions 
for  failure  to  progress). 

Institute  a  counseling  requirement  for 
changes  of  program  beyond  an  initial 
change. 

COMPLIANCE  SURVEYS  AND  SUPERVISORY  VISITS 

Monitor  by  exception  by  fiermitting  the 
VA  to  target  schools  for  compliance  survey 
audits  t>ased  on  factors  outside  the  norm. 

Require  resources  of  the  State  approving 
agencies  to  be  concentrated  on  schools 
where  assistance  is  needed  or  problems  exist 
in  lieu  of  the  requirement  that  annual  visits 
be  made  to  all  active  institutions. 

Re-model  compliance  surveys  and  SAA  su- 
pervisory visits  to  create  problem-resolution 
and  training  opportunities,  recognizing  that 
such  an  approach  would  improve  sulminis- 
tration  of  benefits  and  recognize  strengths 
as  well  as  weaknesses  during  the  feed-back 
process. 

Give  special  attention  and  assistance  to  in- 
stitutions having  a  turnover  in  staff  that 
are  responsible  for  administering  GI  Bill 
benefits. 


COUNSELING  AND  SUPPORT  SERVICES  TO 
VETERANS 

Counseling  and  associated  support  serv- 
ices be  provided  on  an  "upfront"  basis  to  in- 
dividuals seeking  to  use  GI  Bill  benefits,  as 
well  as  on  a  continuing  basis  as  needed  or 
requested. 

DEBT  RECOVERY  AND  FRAUDULENT  CLAIMS 

The  VA  continue  determined  initiatives  to 
facilitate  aggressive  and  timely  efforts  to  re- 
cover overpayments  of  educational  assist- 
ance benefits. 

Adequate  resources  and  personnel  be 
made  available  to  the  VA  for  this  purpose. 

Other  Federal  agencies  (such  as  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury,  the  Department  of  Education, 
and  the  Department  of  Defense)  be  required 
to  cooperate  in  these  efforts. 

DISTINCTIONS  BETWEEN  NON-COLLEGE  DEGREE 
AND  DEGREE  TRAINING 

Remove  arbitrary  distinctions  in  the  treat- 
ment of  degree  an(i  NCD  programs. 

MEASUREMENT 

Determine  rate  of  benefits  based  on 
progress  toward  an  educational,  vocational, 
or  professional  goal  through  an  approved 
program  of  study,  shifting  concern  from  the 
mode  of  delivery  to  concern  about  progress 
in  attaining  the  objective. 

Eliminate  Standard  Class  Sessions  as  a 
measurement  criterion  and  measure  all  pro- 
grams that  include  classroom  instruction  by 
industry  standard  "units"  (credit  or  clock 
hours  depending  on  the  institution's  stand- 
ard). 

Permit  independent  and  other  non-tradi- 
tional modes  of  study  (defined  as  those  not 
requiring  regularly  scheduled  contact  with 
an  instructor  in  a  classroom  setting)  with- 
out discrimination  but  limit  it  within  the 
student's  overall  program  to  a  maximum  of 
ten  percent  of  the  total  length  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

Offer  an  alternative  payment  schedule 
based  on  75  percent  of  the  otherwise  appli- 
cable rate  for  certain  programs  not  meeting 
the  criteria  of  the  "full-time  pursuit"  con- 
cept, such  as  those  offered  entirely  through 
independent  study,  thus  recognizing  to  a 
greater  degree  the  effort  required  and  the 
rate  of  pursuit  towards  a  goal. 

Rely  on  State  approving  agencies  to  deter- 
mine what  constitutes  an  approved  program 
leading  to  an  educational,  vocational,  or  pro- 
fessional goal  or  objective. 

MITIGATING  CIRCUMSTANCES 

Modify  the  "mitigating  circumstances" 
policy  to  permit  students  to  withdraw  with- 
out penalty  from  a  course  or  courses  up  to  a 
specified  limit  with  a  non-punitive  grade 
without  producing  mitigating  circumstances 
for  the  withdrawal. 

Specify  that  "mitigating  circumstances" 
may  include  child  care  difficulties. 

PUBLICATIONS 

Make  available  on  a  regular  basis  up-to- 
date  publications  such  as  newsletters  and 
manuals  designed  to  assist  institutions  in 
administering  benefits. 

Rewrite  the  chapters  of  title  38,  USC,  per- 
taining to  educational  assistance  programs 
(and  as  necessary  other  provisions  of  law)  to 
provide  for  better  organization,  clarity, 
readability,  and  understanding  (particularly 
in  view  of  the  termination  of  the  chapter  34 
program  on  December  31.  1989). 

REMEDIAL.  DEFICIENCY.  AND  REFRESHER 
TRAINING 

Make  available  GI  Bill  benefits  for  reme- 
dial,   deficiency,     and     refresher    training 


under  all  of  the  various  educational  assist- 
ance programs,  including  the  programs  es- 
tablished by  the  Hostage  Relief  Act  (HRA) 
and  the  Omnibus  Diplomatic  Security  Anti- 
terrorism Act,  as  well  as  the  chapters  30  and 
106  and  sections  901  and  903  programs. 

Resolve  the  issue  of  the  charge  to  entitle- 
ment for  this  type  of  training  in  a  consist- 
ent manner.  Based  on  the  precedent  estab- 
lished by  the  chapter  34  program,  the  Com- 
mission believes  that  there  should  be  no 
charge  to  entitlement  for  benefits  paid  for 
this  pursuit. 

If  a  nine-month  limitation  on  refresher 
training  is  incorporated  in  the  Montgomery 
GI  Bill  programs,  an  identical  limitation 
should  be  added  to  the  other  chapters  for 
consistency. 

REPORTING  FEES 

Increase  the  amount  of  reporting  fees 
paid  on  an  annual  basis. 

Provide  that  the  amount  of  the  fee  be 
based  on  a  scale,  rather  than  a  head  count. 
For  example,  schools  who  have  5  or  fewer 
eligibles  enrolled  would  be  paid  "X",  schools 
with  6  to  25  eligibles  enrolled  would  be  paid 
"Y",  and  so  forth. 

Include  chapter  31  trainees  in  the  count 
of  those  on  whose  behalf  the  fee  is  paid. 

RESTORATION  OF  PAY  REDUCTIONS  UNDER 
CERTAIN  CIRCUMSTANCES 

Permit  the  restoration  of  pay  reductions 
as  a  death  benefit  and  in  certain  other  limit- 
ed circumstances. 

ROLE  OF  CONTINUING  EDUCATION 

Make  approvals  of  continuing  education 
courses  consistent  with  the  stated  principle 
of  the  GI  Bill  that  programs  of  education 
must  lead  to  an  educational,  vocational,  or 
professional  goal. 

STANDARDIZATION 

Standardize  the  different  features  of  the 
various  veterans'  education  programs  to  the 
maximum  extent  possible,  consistent  with 
their  design  and  purpose. 

TRAINING  AND  ASSOCIATED  ADMINISTRATIVE 
RESOURCES 

Sufficient  resources  be  made  available  to 
carry  out  regular  training  sessions  of  all 
those  involved  in  the  administration  of  GI 
Bill  benefits. 

Enhanced  computer  capabilities  (with  em- 
phasis on  an  on-line  facilities  file)  be  made  a 
priority  within  the  VA. 

Staffing  and  other  resource  allocation  de- 
cisions take  into  account  the  reality  of  an 
increasing  educational  assistance  caseload. 

VA  work-measurement  criteria  reflect  the 
non-paper  aspect  of  the  administration  of 
benefits,  the  need  to  enhance  morale,  and 
the  provision  of  personal  attention. 

2-YEAR  RULE,  STANDARDS  OF  PROGRESS 
AND  THE  "85-15  RULE" 

Reaffirm  the  provisions  of  title  38  that 
have  been  effective  in  encouraging  appro- 
priate use  of  GI  Bill  benefits,  such  as  the  2- 
year  rule,  standards  of  progress  criteria,  and 
the  "85-15  rule  ". 

Apply  these  provisions  across  the  board  to 
all  the  programs  of  educational  assistance 
administered  by  the  VA. 

Incorporate  into  the  criteria  for  determin- 
ing waiver  or  applicability  of  both  the  2- 
year  rule  and  the  "85-15  rule"  those  individ- 
uals training  under  the  chapter  106  pro- 
gram. 

VALUE  OF  HOME  STUDY  COURSES 

No  finding  was  made  by  the  Commission 
on  this  issue. 
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WORK-STUDY  PROGRAM 

Overhaul  the  VAs  work-study  program  to 
provide  for  a  flexible  progressive  payment 
scale  that  could  be  used  to  attract  and 
retain  quality  work -study  students,  especial- 
ly in  high-cost  areas. 

Expand  eligibility  for  the  VAs  work-study 
program  to  individuals  training  under  the 
chapter  35  and  the  chapter  106  programs. 

An  Interim  Report  on  Veterans'  Education 
Policy 
executive  summary 
There  are  19  issues  with  various  recom- 
mendations proposed  by  the  Commission  to 
which  this  interim  report  responds.  The  VA 
is  in  general  agreement  with  the  main  ideas 
of    each.    However,    we    have    reservations 
about  some  of  the  specifics  on  several  issues. 
We  believe  that  some  of  the  Commissions 
recommendations  require  further  study. 

At  this  time,  the  VA  is  studying  the  feasi- 
bility of  a  consolidated-region  approach  for 
the  procession  of  all  education  claims  as 
suggested  by  the  Commission.  Monthly  self- 
certification  by  veterans  is  also  currently 
under  review,  pending  the  results  of  the 
Chapter  30  test.  The  VA  agrees  in  principle 
with  removing  arbitrary  distinctions  be- 
tween non-college  degree  and  degree  train- 
ing as  well  as  standardization  of  the  various 
education  programs  to  the  extent  possible 
and  will  study  these  matters  further.  We 
have  included,  however,  proposed  draft  leg- 
islative language  to  eliminate  the  absence 
reporting  for  non-college  degree  training. 

We  note  that  legislation  has  already  been 
enacted  implementing  several  of  the  Com- 
missions  recommendations.  These  include, 
for  the  most  part,  the  proposals  regarding 
compliance  surveys  and  supervisory  visits, 
mitigating  circumstances,  remedial,  defi- 
ciency, and  refresher  training,  and  the  res- 
toration of  pay  reductions  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances. 

The  VA  is  in  full  agreement  with  the 
Commission  regarding  counseling  and  sup- 
port services  to  veterans,  debt  recovery  and 
fraudulent  claims,  the  role  of  continuing 
education,  training  and  associated  adminis- 
trative resources,  and  retention  of  the  two- 
year  rule,  standards  of  progress,  and  the 
"85-15  rule."  We  are  also  in  agreement  with 
the  principles  relating  to  better  publications 
and  communications  given  available  re- 
sources. 

The  Commission's  position  regarding  the 
removal  of  limitations  on  changes  of  pro- 
gram causes  us  concern,  but  we  support  a 
requirement  for  counseling  after  an  initial 
change.  We  agree  to  study  the  feasibility  of 
including  Chapter  31  trainees  in  the  count 
for  reporting  fee  purposes.  We  also  urge  fur- 
ther study  regarding  a  scale  approach. 

The  VA  does  not  support  the  inclusion  of 
Chapter  35  trainees  in  the  work-study  pro- 
gram or  the  Commission's  scale  approach 
proposal  for  work-study  benefits. 

The  VA  agrees  with  the  Commission  that 
the  current  measurement  system  is  unwield- 
ly.  However,  we  do  not  support  the  recom- 
mendation made  by  the  Commission.  We 
have  presented  alternative  proposals  for 
consideration  by  the  Commission  to  possibly 
eliminate  the  distinctions  made  against  non- 
traditional  modes  of  study,  to  measure  pro- 
grams according  to  the  rate  of  pursuit  with- 
out regard  to  the  mode  of  delivery  or  to 
standard  class  sessions,  and  to  tighten  re- 
strictions on  contracting  out  of  instruction. 
While  we  are  in  general  agreement  with  a 
number  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
Commission,  we  are  not  in  a  position  at  the 
time  of  this  interim  report  to  initiate  specif- 


ic actions  for  some  of  them  pending  further 
study.  In  cooperation  with  the  Commission, 
these  other  issues  will  continue  to  be  re- 
viewed as  alternative  considerations. 


By  Mr.  ARMSTRONG: 
S.  1093.  A  bill  to  accord  refugee 
status  to  certain  nationals  of  Nicara- 
gua who  are  outside  Nicaragua  and  un- 
willing to  return,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

NICARAGUAN  REFUGEE  EQUITY  ACT 

•  Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce  today  the  Nicaraguan  Refu- 
gee Equity  Act  of  1989,  This  act  allows 
us  in  the  United  States,  particularly 
those  of  us  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  to  take  responsibility 
for  the  hardship  of  thousands  of 
people  now  fleeing  to  this  country  as 
desperate  refugees— hardship  we 
played  a  major  role  in  creating. 

I  think  there  will  be  little  question 
as  to  why  this  act  is  necessary.  The 
newspapers  and  broadcast  media  are 
full  of  the  reports  of  the  tremendous 
influx  of  Nicaraguan  refugees  pouring 
across  our  border.  These  new  refugees 
are  swelling  the  already  sizable  Nicara- 
guan communities  in  some  cities,  such 
as  Miami's,  with  75,000  to  125,000  per- 
sons [Washington  Times,  February  13, 
1989,  page  A8]. 

But,  as  one  paper  observed:  "Immi- 
gration specialists  have  noted  a  serious 
demoralization  among  the  latest  wave 
of  Nicaraguans."  Most  of  the  arrivals, 
the  specialists  said,  see  the  possibility 
now  more  remote  than  ever  that  the 
resistance  forces  will  one  day  unseat 
the  Soviet-backed  Nicaraguan  Govern- 
ment. A  turning  point  in  that  percep- 
tion, they  all  agreed,  was  Congress' 
vote  a  year  ago  cutting  off  all  U.S. 
military  aid  to  the  democratic  troops. 
[Washington  Times,  February  2,  1989, 
page  A81. 

Our  responsibility  here  is  clear,  Mr. 
President.  I  will  go  into  further  detail 
in  a  minute,  about  just  how  we  became 
responsible.  But  first  let  me  spell  out 
what  this  act  does  and  doesn't  do. 

The  major  provision,  section  3,  para- 
graph (a)  grants  refugee  status  under 
the  immigration  law  to  "any  national 
of  Nicaragua  who  is  outside  Nicaragua 
and  is  unwilling  to  return  to  Nicaragua 
•  •  •  until  such  time  as  the  President 
certifies  to  the  President  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives that  democratic  govern- 
ment exists  in  Nicaragua," 

This  does  not,  however,  apply  to 
criminals,  drug  traffickers,  or  others 
who  are  currently  ineligible  to  enter 
the  United  States  under  the  exclusions 
contained  in  current  law. 

In  addition,  Mr.  President,  I  have 
written  to  Attorney  General  Thorn- 
burgh  and  to  INS  Commissioner 
Nelson,  asking  them  to  renew  the 
practice  of  providing  extended  volun- 
tary departure  [EVD]  status  to  Nica- 
raguan refugees.  This  should  be  done 


whether  or  not  the  act  I  am  introduc- 
ing now  is  adopted. 

Now  I  understand  the  objections 
some  will  have  to  this.  Some  will  say 
correctly,  that  giving  EVD  status  will 
probably  encourage  more  refugees  to 
come  here,  because  they  will  be  able  to 
live  and  work  fairly  normally  while 
having  their  status  assessed.  It  will 
also  be  said,  that  if  individual  refugees 
are  able  to  demonstrate,  under  current 
law,  "a  well-founded  fear  of  persecu- 
tion," regardless  of  country  of  origin, 
they  can  stay— so  we  don't  need  a 
blanket  extension  of  refugee  status. 

Here  I  must  disagree.  No  doubt 
there  is  a  mix  of  motivations  in  what 
brings  Nicaraguans  here  as  refugees  as 
opposed  to.  say.  Salvadorans,  It  can  be 
argued  that  there  is  violence  in  both 
countries,  poverty  in  both,  so  there 
shouldn't  be  a  major  distinction  made. 
These  Nicaraguans,  we  are  told,  are 
just  "economic  refugees,"  like  the  ille- 
gal immigrants  from  numerous  other 
countries. 

But  there  are  differences.  El  Salva- 
dor is  a  democracy.  There  may  be  vio- 
lence, but  there  is  political  recourse  in 
the  democratic  process.  In  Nicaragua, 
despite  democratic  promise  upon 
promise  made  by  the  Sandinistas  since 
1979,  there  is  none. 

Yes,  there  is  poverty  in  El  Salvador 
as  well  as  in  Nicaragua.  But  there  is 
not  the  total,  methodical  Communist 
destruction  of  people's  livelihood,  as 
there  is  in  Nicaragua.  El  Salvador,  the 
most  densely  populated  country  on 
the  American  mainland,  has  long  pro- 
duced a  large  share  of  illegal  immigra- 
tion to  the  United  States.  Nicaragua, 
until  1979.  was  always  one  of  the  eco- 
nomically better  off  countries  in  the 
region,  with  a  much  lower  influx  into 
this  country.  Now  that  has  all 
changed. 

And  the  change— and  I  cannot  em- 
phasize this  too  strongly— is  our  fault, 
to  a  very  great  degree.  We  have  helped 
the  Salvadorans  establish  their  democ- 
racy, and  I  hope  the  day  will  not  come 
when  we  will  turn  and  betray  them,  as 
we  have  the  Nicaraguans.  so  that  some 
special  relief  would  be  appropriate 
there  as  well.  But  there  can  be  no 
questions  that  in  1979.  the  United 
States,  with  our  eyes  open,  played  the 
deciding  role  in  a  course  of  events  in 
Nicaragua  that  has  led  to  the  current 
state  of  affairs.  For  us  to  now  shrug 
our  collective  shoulders— and  look 
away— would  be  the  height  of  hypocri- 
sy and  inhumanity. 

Mr.  President,  the  historic  record  is 
clear,  as  noted  in  the  "Findings  and 
Purpose"  contained  in  the  act,  section 
1.  In  1979,  the  United  States,  in  con- 
cert with  other  member  states  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States,  as- 
sumed a  major  responsibility  for  the 
democratic  aspirations  of  the  people 
of  Nicaragua.  We  encouraged,  assisted, 
and  supported  the  democratic  insur- 
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gency,  led  militarily  by  the  Sandinista 
Party,  against  the  dictatorship  of  An- 
astasio  Somoza. 

This  assistance  was  predicated  on 
the  Sandinista  party's  promises  of  de- 
mocracy, human  rights,  nonalignment, 
and  a  mixed  economy.  We  accepted 
these  assurances  at  face  value,  despite 
indications  that  the  Sandinistas  were 
actually  hard-core  Communist  with  no 
intention  of  keeping  their  promises. 

But  many  in  Congress  wanted  to  be- 
lieve them.  The  new  Nicaraguan  Gov- 
ernment, said  one  House  Member  in 
September  1979.  has  undertaken  "a 
solemn  international  commitment  to 
respect  all  fundamental  human  rights 
common  to  all  democratic  nations  of 
our  hemisphere:  freedom  of  the  indi- 
vidual, of  the  press,  of  religion,  and  of 
all  others  •  *  *.  I  believe  the  commit- 
ment to  respect  human  rights  that 
Nicaragua  has  shown  deserves  our  rec- 
ognition and  support."  When  this 
statement  was  made,  Cuban  advisers 
were  already  in  Managua,  hundreds  of 
Nicaraguan  children  were  in  Cuba  for 
political  training,  the  FMLN  Salvador- 
an  Communists  were  setting  up  shop 
in  Managua,  and  the  secret  police-con- 
trolled block  committees  had  begun  to 
operate. 

Again,  as  stated  in  the  "Findings" 
section  of  this  act— since  1979,  in  reac- 
tion to  the  violation  of  these  promises 
by  the  Sandinistas,  we  repeatedly  reas- 
sured and  encouraged  democratic  ele- 
ments in  Nicaragua,  both  in  the  armed 
and  civil  resistance  movements.  We 
promised  continued  American  support 
for  democracy  against  the  Sandinista 
Party's  efforts  to  construct  a  totalitar- 
ian Communist  state  patterned  on, 
and  in  alliance  with,  the  Soviet  Union, 
Cuba,  and  other  Communist  states. 

Accordingly,  the  United  States  on 
several  occasions  extended  material  as- 
sistance, both  military  and  nonmili- 
tary,  to  the  democratic  resistance 
forces.  But  we  never  seemed  to  be  able 
to  make  up  our  mind  whether  we  in- 
tended to  help  them  achieve  democra- 
cy or  not.  Throughout  our  pattern  of 
on-again,  off-again  aid  to  the  demo- 
cratic forces,  many  in  Congress 
showed  themselves  more  than  willing 
to  leave  the  Nicaraguans  in  the  lurch 
whenever  the  Sandinistas  made  a  new 
round  of  false  promises. 

Meanwhile,  the  Soviets  and  Cubans 
didn't  waste  words:  they  acted.  While 
the  United  States  Congress  flip- 
flopped  on  a  yearly  basis  on  help  to 
the  democrats,  the  Soviet-bloc  military 
aid  poured  into  the  Sandinista  war 
machine:  $10  million  in  1980,  $160  mil- 
lion in  1981,  $140  million  in  1982,  $250 
million  in  1983.  $370  million  in  1984. 
$250  million  in  1985,  $550  million  in 
1986.  $500  million  in  1987.  and  $515 
million  in  1988.  At  the  same  time,  the 
size  of  the  Sandinista  armed  forces 
went  from  6,000  in  July  of  1979,  when 
the  Sandinistas  took  over,  to  some 
80,000  today.  [State  £>epartment]. 


Despite  our  inconsistency,  however, 
the  view  of  America  as  the  champion 
of  freedom  dies  hard.  Along  with  ma- 
terial assistance,  there  were  over  the 
years  numerous  positive  assurances 
given  by  authorities  of  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States.  Over 
and  over  again,  we  encouraged  the 
people  of  Nicaragua  to  place  their 
hope  and  trust  in  the  United  States  in 
the  effort  to  recover  freedom  and  de- 
mocracy in  their  country. 

But  last  year,  this  hope  and  trust  in 
the  United  States  by  the  people  of 
Nicaragua  was  cruelly  dashed  by  the 
Congress.  Perhaps  for  the  last  time, 
we  refused  to  continue  military  assist- 
ance to  the  democratic  resistance.  We 
cut  off  aid  in  the  face  of  continued 
Communist  repression  by  the  Sandi- 
nista Party,  violation  of  repeated 
promises  of  democratic  reforms,  and 
massive  military  support  provided  by 
the  Soviet  Union,  Cuba,  and  other 
Communist  states. 

What  motivated  the  cut-off?  Well, 
we  wanted  to  "give  peace  a  chance." 
When  authorization  for  the  1986  mili- 
tary package  of  $100  million  expired  in 
March  1988.  aid  ended  and  has  not 
been  renewed. 

Said  one  Senator  in  February  1988: 

Lay  bare  the  intentions  of  the  Sandinis- 
tas, lay  bare  their  intentions  to  the  world. 
They  either  provide  pluralism,  democratiza- 
tion, and  amnesty  or  they  will  have  invited 
the  unanimous  ostracization  of  North  Amer- 
ica and  Central  America  alike,  as  well  as  our 
allies  in  Europe  •  •  *. 

At  the  same  time,  another  Senator 
said: 

I  recognize  that  the  Central  America 
peace  process  could  unravel— that  the  San- 
dinistas could  break  their  promises.  We 
should  provide  a  fair  test  of  the  Sandinistas' 
commitment  to  the  peace  initiative— rather 
than  providing  them  with  excuses  for  fail- 
ure. 

And  said  another  Senator: 

By  opposing  further  aid  for  the  resistance 
forces  we  would  pose  a  direct  challenge  to 
the  comandantes  in  Managua— will  you 
choose  the  path  of  democracy  for  your 
country  or  will  you  choose  repression? 

Well,  they  chose  repression.  Their 
intentions  were  laid  bare.  They  were 
provided  a  fair  test  and  they  failed  it. 
Apart  from  the  most  obvious  necessi- 
ty—the reopening  of  La  Prensa,  which 
continues  to  publish  whenever  the 
Soviet  ships  come  in  with  newsprint 
supplies— the  Sandinistas  held  their 
ground.  Demonstrations  were  met 
with  police  attack  dogs  and  cattle 
prods,  Salvadoran  guerrillas  received 
surface-to-air  missile  training  and  an 
offer  of  10,000  rifles  from  the  Sandi- 
nista Interior  Ministry— including 
United  States-made  M-16's,  care  of 
Vietnam— and  in  March  1988  the  San- 
dinistas launched  their  unsuccessful 
"Triumph  or  Death"  offensive  against 
resistance  camps  in  Honduras. 

So  now  the  chickens  are  coming 
home  to  roost— or  more  precisely,  the 


people  we  betrayed  are  coming  to 
roost  in  the  United  States.  As  a  result 
of  decisions  made  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  we  now  see  hordes 
of  Nicaraguan  refugees  flocking  to  this 
country.  And  now  we  tell  them:  tough 
luck. 

No,  Mr.  President,  this  is  not  right. 
The  United  States  owes  an  obligation 
of  relief  and  refuge  to  these  people, 
based  on  past  American  actions.  We 
helped  impose  and  perpetuate  the  rule 
of  the  Sandinista  Party  in  Nicaragua. 
We  raised  false  hopes  that  the  United 
States  would  help  Nicaragua  gain  free- 
dom and  democracy. 

This  is  not  going  to  be  cheap  or  easy. 
Certainly,  it  would  have  been  far 
cheaper  and  easier  to  have  given  the 
resistance  what  they  needed  to 
achieve  a  democratic  Nicaragua,  but 
we  didn't  do  that.  But  because  we 
didn't  we  should  not  now  expect  these 
helpless  people  pay  the  price  of  our 
unfaithfulness.* 


By  Mr.  BUMPERS  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Kennedy,  and  Mr.  Hatch): 
S.  1094.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  re- 
quire the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  to  determine  the  ap- 
propriate regulatory  classification  of 
transitional  devices  covered  by  the 
Medical  Device  Amendments  of  1976, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  TRANSITIONAL  DEVICES 
AMENDMENTS  ACT 

•  Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  an  amendment  to 
the  Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act 
which  will  accomplish  three  very  im- 
portant things. 

First,  it  will  permit  some  of  FDA's 
very  scarce  resources  to  be  redirected 
to  more  pressing  areas  of  public  con- 
cern. Secondly,  it  will  eaise  the  burden 
on  many  small  businesses  whose  prod- 
ucts are  regulated  by  FDA.  They  are 
presently  being  forced  to  meet  artifi- 
cally  high  regulatory  costs.  The  prob- 
lem has  been  especially  hard  for  the 
small  manufacturers  of  contact  lenses. 

Finally,  this  bill  will  result  in  in- 
creased competition,  decreased  costs, 
an  increase  in  employment,  and  will 
allow  small  contact  lens  firms  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  world  market. 

This  legislation  would  direct  the 
FDA  to  determine  the  appropriate  reg- 
ulatory classification  for  certain  medi- 
cal devices  known  as  transitional  de- 
vices. This  is  long  overdue.  When  the 
Medical  Device  Amendments  of  1976 
were  enacted,  these  devices  automati- 
cally fell  into  class  III— the  highest 
and  most  expensive  level  of  regulation. 
The  expectation  was  that  they  would 
be  assigned  to  their  proper  regulatory 
classes  in  due  course.  The  name  itself, 
"transitional."  implies  a  temporary 
status. 
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But  13  years  of  experience  has 
shown  that  assignment  of  these  "tran- 
sitional" devices  to  their  proper  level 
of  regulation  has  been  difficult  and 
cumbersome.  This  bill,  accordingly, 
provides  a  straightforward  mechanism 
directing  the  FDA  to  compare  each  of 
these  devices  with  the  statutory  defi- 
nitions for  classes  I.  II,  and  III  and 
assign  the  devices  accordingly. 

The  need  to  reclassify  the  common- 
place rigid  gas  permeable  [RGP]  daily 
wear  contact  lens  is  especially  acute. 
This  lens  is  the  mainstay  of  the  small 
contact  lens  manufacturing  industry 
in  the  United  States.  In  no  other  coun- 
try are  rigid  contact  lenses  subjected 
to  anything  like  the  level  of  control 
imposed  here.  These  regulatory  costs 
and  delays  have  threatened  the  exist- 
ence of  many  small  companies  and  the 
livelihood  of  their  employees.  Further- 
more, the  present  situation  wastes  val- 
uable FDA  resources  in  reviewing 
needless  applications  to  market  essen- 
tially innocuous  devices.  The  FDA  has 
more  important  things  to  do.  We 
carmot  tolerate  continued  diversion  of 
its  energies  to  unproductive  tasks. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  is 
substantially  identical  to  S.  1808 
which  I  introduced  in  the  last  Con- 
gress with  the  cosponsorship  of  Mr. 
Kennedy,  Mr.  Hatch  and  a  number  of 
other  colleagues.  The  bill  was  reported 
favorably  by  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services 
write  that  it  had  no  objections  to  this 
bill  and  that  it  might  permit  FDA  re- 
sources to  be  shifted  to  other  activities 
with  high  public  health  payoff.  The 
Senate  adopted  my  amendment  to  the 
fiscal  year  1989  Agricultural  Appro- 
priations bill  to  reclassify  contact  lens, 
but  unfortunately  it  was  dropped  in 
conference. 

Recently,  the  FDA  had  to  respond  to 
a  sudden  emergency  involving  fruit 
distributed  throughout  the  country 
that  could  have  been  tampered  with. 
FDA  Commissioner  Young  told  our 
appropriations  subcommittee  that 
over  400  FDA  staff  had  to  be  pressed 
into  service  to  meet  this  crisis.  Unfor- 
tunately, emergencies  like  this  are  not 
going  to  go  away— if  anything,  they 
are  becoming  more  common. 

We  can  no  longer  afford  the 
luxury— if  that's  what  it  is— of  having 
FDA's  efforts  wasted  on  activities  that 
are  unproductive  in  terms  of  protect- 
ing the  public  health,  and  anticom- 
petitive and  damaging  to  small  busi- 
ness in  the  bargain.  I  invite  the  sup- 
port of  all  my  colleagues  for  this  bene- 
ficial bill,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  full  text  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


S.  1094 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SKCTION  I.  SHORT  TITI.K. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Classifica- 
tion of  Transitional  Devices  Amendments 
Act  of  1989." 

SKC.  2.  RWH'IKKMKNT  T(»  HCTKRMINK  THK  AHPRO- 
PRIATK  RK(;ri..AT<)RV  {l.ASSIKKA- 
TION  OK  THK  TRANSITIONAL  DKVICKS 
OK  THK  MKIJK'AI.  DKVICK  AMENI»- 
MKNTS  OK  l»"fi. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  520(1X2)  of  the 
Federal  Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21 
U.S.C.  360j(l)(2))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(A)"  after  the  paragraph 
designation:  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph: 

"(BMi)  Not  later  than  90  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Classification  of 
Transitional  Devices  Amendments  Act  of 
1989.  the  Secretary  shall  publish  a  notice  in 
the  Federal  Register  with  respect  to  devices 
that  are  subject  to  regulation  pursuant  to 
this  subsection.  The  notice  shall  state 
whether  each  device  shall  remain  in  class 
III  or  be  reviewed  for  classification  into 
class  I  or  II.  The  notice  shall  also  require 
the  manufacturer  of  a  device  that  the  Secre- 
tary intends  to  classify  into  class  I  or  II  to 
submit  to  the  Secretary  a  description  of  and 
citation  to  any  adverse  safety  and  effective- 
ness information  not  submitted  under  sec- 
tion 519.  The  Secretary  may  require  a  man- 
ufacturer to  submit  the  adverse  and  effec- 
tiveness information  for  which  a  description 
and  citation  were  submitted  to  the  Secre- 
tary. 

■■(ii)  After  the  issuance  of  the  notice  under 
clause  (i),  and  following  consultation  with 
appropriate  advisory  panels  in  accordance 
with  subsections  (b)  through  (d)  of  section 
513.  but  before  the  expiration  of  1  year 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Classifi- 
cation of  Transitional  Devices  Amendments 
Act  of  1989,  the  Secretary  shall  publish  a 
proposed  regulation  in  the  Federal  Register 
classifying  each  such  device  into  class  I  or 
II.  or  providng  that  each  such  device  shall 
remain  in  class  III.  The  data  furnished  by 
manufacturers,  pursuant  to  clause  (i).  in 
combination  with  the  advice  dnd  recommen- 
dation of  appropriate  advisory  panels  shall, 
for  purposes  of  this  Act,  serve  as  a  basis  for 
satisfying  the  criteria  set  forth  in  sub- 
clauses (I)  or  II)  of  section  513(a)(l)(C)(ii). 
and  shall  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  proposed 
regulation  required  under  this  subpara- 
graph. 

••(iii)  Following  a  review  of  comments  re- 
ceived on  the  proposed  regulation  issued 
pursuant  to  clause  (ii),  and  before  the  expi- 
ration of  the  1-year  referred  to  in  clause  (ii), 
the  Secretary  shall  promulgate  a  final  regu- 
lation prescribing  the  classification  of  all  de- 
vices presently  regulated  under  this  subsec- 
tion. No  regulation  issued  under  this  sub- 
paragraph requiring  a  device  to  remain  in 
class  III  or  classifying  such  a  device  in  class 
I  or  II  may  take  effect  before  the  expiration 
of  90  days  from  the  date  of  its  publication  in 
the  Federal  Register. 

••(iv)  The  Secretary  may  by  notice  in  the 
Federal  Register  extend  the  1-year  period 
prescribed  by  clauses  (ii)  and  (iii)  for  a 
device  for  an  additional  period  not  to  exceed 
1  year. 

"(v)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  subsection,  the  Secretary  shall  not 
retain  any  daily  wear  nonhydrophilic  plastic 
contact  lens  in  class  III  unless  the  Secretary 
finds  that  it  meets  the  criteria  set  forth  in 


subclauses  (I)  or  (II)  of  section 
513(a)(l)(C)(ii).  Any  such  finding,  and  the 
grounds  therefore,  shall  be  published  in  the 
Federal  Register.  If  during  the  1-year  period 
beginning  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Classification  of  Transitional  E>evices 
Amendments  Act  of  1989.  the  Secretary  has 
not  made  the  finding  and  issued  the  notice 
required  by  this  clause,  the  Secretary  shall 
issue  an  order  placing  such  lens  in  class  II. 

■(vi)  Actions  taken  under  this  subpara- 
graph shall  not  interfere  with  any  pending 
reclassification  action.  Any  device  for  which 
a  reclassification  petition  was  pending  on 
January  1,  1989.  shall  not  be  included  in  the 
list  published  under  clause  (i).". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendment.— Section 
520(1)(1)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "paragraph  (2)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "paragraph  (2)(A)".« 
•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this  legis- 
lation. A  previous  version  was  voted  fa- 
vorably from  the  Labor  and  Human 
Resources  Committee  in  the  last  Con- 
gress. The  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  in  his  letter  to  me, 
said  the  bill  could  "make  it  easier  for 
the  FDA  to  down-classify'  some  de- 
vices that  may  be  inappropriately,  and 
therefore  wastefuUy,  regulated  as 
class  III  devices." 

This  legislation  provides  a  practical 
means  for  the  assignment  of  the  so- 
called  "transitional"  medical  devices  to 
their  appropriate  levels  of  control.  In 
so  doing,  it  will  free  up  FDA  resources 
for  the  regulation  of  products  which 
present  greater  risk  to  the  public 
health.  We  have  been  concerned  for 
some  time  over  the  increasing  de- 
mands on  FDA's  resources.  We  will  be 
asked  to  consider  a  number  of  means- 
including  the  imposition  of  so-called 
user  fees— to  provide  additional  re- 
sources to  this  key  agency.  At  the 
same  time,  we  must  eliminate  wasteful 
and  anticompetitive  regulation.  I  join 
in  asking  for  support  for  this  impor- 
tant bill.* 


By  Mr.  GLENN: 
S.    1095.    A    bill    concerning   mixed 
ortho/para    toluene    sulfonomide;    to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

TEMPORARY  DUTY  SUSPENSION  ON  MIXED 
ORTHO/PARA  TOLUENE  SULFONOMIDE 

•  Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President.  I  am  in- 
troducing this  legislation  to  suspend 
temporarily  the  duty  on  mixed  ortho/ 
para  toluene  sulfonomide  for  imports 
occurring  between  January  1.  1989  and 
December  31.  1992.  This  legislation  is 
noncontroversial  and  should  be  accept- 
able to  the  Senate  as  part  of  the  mis- 
cellaneous tariff  bill. 

At  present,  mixed  ortho/para  tolu- 
ene sulfonomide  is  classified  under 
"Products  Chiefly  Used  as  Plasticiz- 
ers"— TSUS  409.3450— and  is  subject  to 
the  relatively  high  duty  of  13.5  per- 
cent ad  valorum.  It  is  used  in  the 
United  States  primarily  as  a  plasticizer 
in  the  production  of  various  commer- 
cial products  including  fluorescent  pig- 
ments,   decorative    laminates,    brake 
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bands,  composition  wallboards,  adhe- 
sives,  and  coating  formulations. 

Its  principal  products,  however,  are 
fluorescent  pigments  and  decorative 
laminates.  The  former  is  used  in  this 
country  in  virtually  any  type  of  prod- 
uct which  requires  colorization:  paints, 
inks,  printing  inks,  coated  fabrics, 
plastics,  felt  tip  markers  and  wax  cray- 
ons. E>ecorative  laminates  are  used  in  a 
multitude  of  American  industries  to 
produce  furniture,  paneling,  counter 
tops,  and  vanities. 

There  is  no  commercial  production 
of  mixed  ortho/para  toluene  sulfono- 
mide  in  the  United  States.  For  many 
years  the  Monsanto  Co.  of  St.  Louis 
manufactured  it.  but  Monsanto  ceased 
production  in  1985.  As  a  result,  domes- 
tic users  of  this  raw  material  today 
have  to  rely  on  foreign  sources  to  meet 
their  considerable  needs. 

In  the  past,  domestic  users  were  able 
to  minimize  this  problem  by  purchas- 
ing most  of  their  requirements  of  the 
mixed  ortho/para  toluene  sulfonomide 
duty  free  from  South  Korea  and 
Taiwan  under  the  Generalized  System 
of  Preferences  [GSP]  Program.  How- 
ever, these  countries  lost  their  GSP 
eligibility  on  January  2.  1989.  Since 
then  domestic  users  have  been  forced 
to  pay  duty  on  all  imports  of  ortho/ 
para  toluene  sulfonomide  because 
there  are  no  other  GSP-eligible  suppli- 
ers of  the  product.  This  has  increased 
domestic  users'  production  costs  and 
reduced  their  competitiveness  in  both 
foreign  and  domestic  markets. 

Increasingly,  foreign  fluorescent  pig- 
ment manufacturers  have  been  pene- 
trating the  U.S.  market  because  of 
their  raw  material  price  advantages. 
These  foreign  competitors  are  based  in 
the  countries  where  mixed  ortho/para 
toluene  sulfonomide  is  produced,  or 
they  are  able  to  buy  it  duty  free  or  at 
a  substantially  lower  rate  than  applies 
to  the  United  States.  This  trend  is 
likely  to  continue  because  finished  flu- 
orescent materials  enter  this  market 
at  a  duty  rate  of  only  3.1  percent  ad 
valorem. 

Given  domestic  users'  reliance  on 
foreign  sources  of  mixed  ortho/para 
toluene  sulfonomide.  the  continued 
imposition  of  a  high  tariff  on  this 
chemical  is  damaging  to  U.S.  industry. 
It  will  greatly  increase  the  manufac- 
turing costs  of  U.S.  companies  that  use 
it  and  places  them  at  a  competitive 
disadvantage  in  both  foreign  and  do- 
mestic markets  for  the  finished  prod- 
ucts derived  from  this  raw  material. 
Since  much  of  these  finished  products 
are  sold  right  here  in  the  United 
States,  it  is  the  American  consumers 
who  will  bear  the  consequences. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
legislation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1095 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SIXTION    I.    MIXKI)   OKTHO/PAKA   TOU  ENK   Sll.- 
rONOMIDE. 

Subchapter  II  of  chapter  99  of  the  Harmo- 
nized Tariff  Schedule  of  the  United  States 
is  amended  by  inserting  in  numerical  se- 
quence the  following  new  heading: 


■990?  30  07    Mued 
orlho/ 
(»ra 
toluene 
sullono 
mide 

(provided 
tor  in 
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SE(.  i.  KKKKtTlVK  IIATK. 

(a)  In  General.— The  amendment  made 
by  this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect  to  arti- 
cles entered,  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse 
for  consumption,  after  the  date  that  is  15 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Reliquidation.— Notwithstanding  sec- 
tion 514  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  or  any 
other  provision  of  law,  upon  a  request  filed 
with  the  appropriate  customs  officer  before 
the  date  that  is  90  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  any  entry  of  an  article 
described  in  heading  9902.30.07  of  the  Har- 
monized Tariff  Schedule  of  the  United 
States  (as  added  by  this  Act)  that  was 
made- 
CD  after  December  31,  1988,  and 

(2)  on  or  before  the  date  that  is  15  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 

shall  be  liquidated  or  reliquidated  as  though 
such  entry  occurred  on  the  day  after  the 
date  that  is  15  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.* 


By  Mr.  NICKLES  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Boren): 
S.  1096.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  use 
and  distribution  of  funds  awarded  the 
Seminole  Indians  in  dockets  73,  151, 
and  73-A  of  the  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission: to  the  Select  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs. 

USE  AND  DISTRIBUTION  OF  CERTAIN  INDIAN 
CLAIMS  FUNDS 

•  Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  legislation  today  on  behalf 
of  the  Seminole  Nation  of  Oklahoma 
to  provide  for  the  use  and  distribution 
of  funds  previously  awarded  the  Semi- 
nole Tribe. 

On  April  27.  1976,  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission  awarded  the  Seminole 
Tribe,  which  consists  of  members  in 
Florida  and  Oklahoma,  $16,000,000  for 
Florida  lands  taken  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment in  1823.  On  June  1.  1976. 
Congress  appropriated  funds  to  cover 
this  award  (90  Stat.  579). 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
would  provide  for  the  use  and  distribu- 
tion of  these  judgment  funds,  now  to- 
taling over  $45,000,000.  between  the 
Seminole  Nation  of  Oklahoma,  the 
Seminole  Tribe  of  Florida,  the  Micco- 


sukee  Tribe  of  Florida,  and  the  unaf- 
filiated Seminoles  of  Florida. 

In  1857,  the  Seminole  Tribe  was  split 
when  the  U.S.  Government  removed 
the  majority  of  the  tribe  to  Indian  ter- 
ritory, which  is  now  the  great  State  of 
Oklahoma.  According  to  historical 
records,  there  were  3.436  Seminoles. 

In  an  effort  to  reach  an  ageement  on 
the  division  of  the  funds  between  the 
Florida  factions  and  the  Oklahoma 
Seminoles.  the  parties  met  in  March 
1988  in  Memphis.  Although  a  tenta- 
tive agreement  had  been  reached  be- 
tween the  tribal  chairmen  to  split  the 
funds  70  to  30  percent,  the  Council  of 
the  Florida  Seminoles  rejected  the 
offer.  They  insisted  that  the  funds  be 
split  50-50. 

This  offer  has  been  unacceptable  to 
the  Oklahoma  Seminoles  who  contend 
that  the  division  should  be  based  on 
the  historical  population  which  would 
indicate  a  division  of  96.08  percent  for 
the  Oklahoma  group  and  3.92  percent 
for  the  Florida  group.  The  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  has  monitored  the  situ- 
ation, and  has  agreed  that  the  split  of 
the  funds  should  be  based  upon  histor- 
ical population  counts. 

Mr.  President,  while  I  have  been  re- 
luctant to  introduce  legislation  to 
settle  this  problem  without  an  agree- 
ment between  the  two  tribes,  it  is  ap- 
parent to  me  that  Congress  is  going  to 
have  to  step  in  and  dictate  an  appro- 
priate division.  The  75-  to  25-percent 
split  is  very  reasonable  and  is  rather 
generous  to  the  Florida  Seminoles. 

I  might  also  add  that  while  the  Flor- 
ida Seminoles  have  been  doing  rather 
well  economically,  the  Oklahoma 
Seminoles  have  not  been  so  fortunate. 
Unemployment  is  high  and  tribal  re- 
sources are  limited.  Chief  Edwin 
Tanyon  has  made  great  strides  in 
helping  to  move  the  tribe  forward  and 
the  release  of  these  judgment  funds 
would  allow  him  to  pursue  further 
economic  development  and  provide 
much  needed  jobs  and  a  boost  to  the 
Oklahoma  economy. 

In  light  of  the  circumstances,  I  ask 
that  the  Senate  Indian  Affairs  Com- 
mittee consider  this  legislation  in  a 
timely  fashion  and  that  it  be  approved 
by  the  Senate  as  soon  as  possible.* 
•  Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  pleased  today  to  join  my  col- 
league from  Oklahoma.  Senator  Nick- 
LES.  in  offering  this  legislation  provid- 
ing for  the  use  and  distribution  of 
funds  to  benefit  the  Seminole  Nation 
and  the  different  tribes  that  are  affili- 
ated with  it.  These  funds  were  award- 
ed to  the  Seminoles  as  the  result  of  a 
1976  decision  by  the  Indian's  Claims 
Commission  in  Dockets  73.  73-A.  and 
151.  In  these  dockets.  $16  million  was 
awarded  to  the  Seminoles  for  lands 
taken  by  the  U.S.  Government  in  1823. 
This  money  was  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress on  June  1.  1976,  and  has  since  ac- 
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crued interest  and  currently  totals  ap- 
proximately $40  million. 

Since  1976,  the  Oklahoma  and  Flori- 
da Seminole  tribal  leaders  have  tried 
to  reach  an  agreement  on  the  division 
of  funds.  Tentative  agreements  have 
been  reached  and  then  dissolved. 
When  the  funds  are  distributed,  the 
tribes  would  submit  to  and  receive  ap- 
proval from  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs on  their  plans  for  the  use  of  the 
funds.  This  would  allow  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  oversee  and  approve 
the  distribution  of  the  trust  funds  to 
the  tribes. 

Mr.  President,  the  Oklahoma  Semi- 
noles  are  currently  facing  severe  eco- 
nomic depression,  as  is  our  entire 
State.  The  tribal  council  has  plans  for 
disbursement  of  the  funds  designed  to 
benefit  the  entire  area  of  Seminole 
County.  This  has  become  a  more 
timely  issue  because  the  Seminoles 
have  waited  almost  13  years  for  this 
money  to  be  disbursed,  and  much 
longer  than  that  for  the  decision  to 
even  be  reached. 

I  would  like  to  urge  my  friend  Sena- 
tor INOUYE,  the  chairman  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  to  hold 
hearings  on  this  bill.  With  the  support 
of  the  BIA,  we  believe  that  settling 
this  award  division  would  be  an  impor- 
tant step  in  improving  the  economic 
condition  of  the  Seminole  Nation  as 
well  as  the  State  of  Oklahoma.  Chief 
Ed  Tanyon,  chief  of  the  Seminole 
Nation  of  Oklahoma,  has  assured  me 
that  the  economic  development  and 
tribal  settlements  that  will  be  made 
will  in  fact  benefit  all  the  people  in 
the  communities  of  Wewoka  and  Semi- 
nole, as  well  as  the  surrounding  areas. 
Again,  I  am  pleased  to  work  with  my 
colleague  Senator  Nickles  on  this 
issue,  and  I  urge  prompt  passage  of 
this  legislation  to  address  the  distribu- 
tion of  this  $40  million  award.« 

By  Mr.  BRADLEY: 
S.  1097.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Medi- 
care Catastrophic  Coverage  Act  of 
1988  to  extend  the  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  Medicare  Home  Health  Care 
Claims;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

EXTENSION  or  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  ON 
MEDICARE  HOME  HEALTH  CARE  CLAIMS 

•  Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  extend 
the  Advisory  Committee  on  Medicare 
Home  Health  Care  Claims  for  1  year 
until  October  1,  1990.  The  committee 
was  established  by  the  Medicare  Cata- 
strophic Coverage  Act  of  1988  to  study 
the  increase  in  the  denial  of  claims  for 
home  health  care  services  during  1986 
and  1987.  An  extension  would  allow 
the  committee  to  evaluate  the  imple- 
mentation of  its  recommendations  and 
the  effectiveness  of  changes  in  the 
claims  denial  process.  It  would  also 
allow  them  to  evaluate  the  implemen- 
tation of  Medicare's  revised  coverage 
policies  for  home  health  services.  Be- 
cause   Congress,    the    administration. 


and  several  outside  groups  have 
worked  hard  to  identify  the  problems 
and  the  strategies  for  their  resolution, 
we  need  to  follow  through  and  make 
sure  that  our  efforts  over  the  last  sev- 
eral years  prove  to  be  fruitful. 

Mr.  President,  several  years  ago  I 
held  a  hearing  in  New  Jersey  to  find 
out  from  Medicare  recipients  and 
health  care  providers  in  our  State  how 
well  the  Medicare  home  health  care 
programs  were  working.  One  message 
came  through  loud  and  clear:  the 
Health  Care  Financing  Administration 
[HCFA],  through  a  variety  of  adminis- 
trative mechanisms,  had  made  it  very 
difficult— and  frequently  impossible— 
for  elderly  patients  to  receive  the 
home  care  services  that  they  need  and 
are  entitled  to  under  Medicare. 

I  have  heard  story  after  story  from 
elderly  New  Jerseyans,  many  of  whom 
are  caring  for  even  older  parents,  sib- 
lings, or  spouses,  about  their  frustra- 
tions with  inconsistent  and  arbitrary 
rules  governing  who  can  receive  home 
health  care.  Health  care  providers 
have  reported  the  same  stories  of  arbi- 
trary and  inconsistent  treatment  by 
HCFA.  And  statistics  bear  out  what  I 
have  heard:  in  1984,  Medicare  benefici- 
aries received  over  40  million  home 
health  visits;  in  1987,  that  number  had 
decreased  to  34  million.  Given  a  grow- 
ing elderly  population,  it  is  unlikely 
that  the  decrease  was  a  result  of  de- 
creased demand. 

The  ambiguity  of  home  health  care 
eligibility  criteria  is  one  of  the  main 
sources  of  inconsistency  in  HCFA's 
policy  for  covering  home  health  care. 
For  a  beneficiary  to  be  reimbursed 
under  Medicare,  he  or  she  must  be 
homebound  and  in  need  of  skilled 
nursing  care  on  an  intermittent  basis. 
HCFA's  interpretation  of  these 
terms— particularly  for  homebound— 
created  a  great  deal  of  confusion.  In 
some  cases  HCFA  denied  coverage 
unless  a  Medicare  beneficiary  was  ac- 
tually bedbound. 

There  is  some  good  news.  Key  provi- 
sions from  the  legislation  I  introduced. 
Medicare's  Home  Care  Improvement 
Act,  were  included  in  the  reconcilia- 
tion bill  of  1987.  These  provisions  clar- 
ify the  eligibility  definitions  and  are 
included  in  the  new  Medicare  coverage 
policy  manual  for  home  care  services. 
The  revised  manual  becomes  effective 
on  July  1,  1989. 

We  need  to  extend  the  life  of  the 
committee  to  be  sure  that  the  recom- 
mendations and  new  HCFA  manual 
lead  to  greater  consistency  and  fair- 
ness in  Medicare's  coverage  policies. 
For  the  sake  of  the  millions  of  elderly 
who  rely  on  home  health  care  services 
to  achieve  better  health,  it  is  impera- 
tive that  the  Medicare  Program  break 
with  its  history  of  restrictive  and  arbi- 
trary coverage.* 


By  Mr.  HEINZ: 


S.  1098.  A  bill  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance to  raise  the  literacy  skills  of 
commercial  drivers;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

RELATING  TO  LITERACY  SKILLS  OF  COMMERCIAL 
DRIVERS 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  in  1986 
Congress  enacted  the  Commercial 
Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act.  The  law  is 
intended  to  eliminate  the  practice  of 
holding  multiple  drivers  licenses 
which  enable  unsafe  drivers  to  flim- 
flam law  enforcement  by  handing  over 
whichever  licenses  has  the  fewest  vio- 
lations against  it.  Now,  drivers  who 
don't  turn  in  multiple  licenses  face 
fines  and  possible  imprisonment. 

Another  provision  requires  all  driv- 
ers to  obtain  a  commercial  driver's  li- 
cense [CDL]  by  April  1992.  Commer- 
cial vehicle  operators  must  take  both  a 
written  and  driving  skills  test.  Passing 
the  driving  test  ought  to  be  compara- 
tively easy.  Most  drivers  on  the  road 
today  have  excellent  driving  records 
and  years  of  experience. 

For  some,  however,  getting  through 
the  written  test  will  be  a  whole  other 
story.  I've  seen  a  sample  driver's 
manual.  It  will  not  be  easy  to  master 
for  those  drivers  without  sharp  liter- 
acy skills.  Many  of  the  older,  experi- 
enced drivers  have  not  read  a  test  or 
taken  a  written  test  since  high  school. 
They  need  remedial  literacy  training. 
If  they  do  not  get  it,  we  could  lose  the 
very  experienced  drivers  we  want  in 
control  of  the  big  rigs  that  get  our 
goods  to  market  and  vehicles  that  take 
our  children  to  school. 

For  this  reason,  I  am  introducing  a 
bill  which  amends  the  Adult  Educa- 
tion Act  to  provide  financial  assistance 
to  raise  the  literacy  skills  of  commer- 
cial drivers.  This  bill  provides  $5  mil- 
lion over  each  of  the  next  2  years  to 
help  those  drivers  who  need  it.  Eligible 
grantees  include  colleges  and  universi- 
ties, approved  apprentice  programs, 
private  employers,  and  unions. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  all  heard  the 
regrettable  reports  concerning  this  Na- 
tion's illiteracy  rate.  The  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Education  estimates  that  the 
adult  illiteracy  rate  is  at  least  13  per- 
cent—17  to  21  million  people. 

The  commercial  drivers  who  need 
literacy  training  earn  a  good  living. 
They  are  making  substantial  contribu- 
tions to  the  American  economy.  It  is 
not  right  for  them  to  lose  their  jobs 
because  they  could  not  pass  a  written 
test.  They  want  to  pass.  They  want  to 
possess  good  reading  skills. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
helping  to  raise  the  literacy  skills  of 
these  hard-working  Americans.  We 
can't  afford  to  lose  them.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 

was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 

Record,  as  follows: 
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S.  1098 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Part  C  of  the  Adult  Education  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sec- 
tion at  the  end  thereof: 

SEC.   373.    EI)ltATU)N    PR<H;R.AMS   W>R   COMMKR- 
CIAL  DRIVERS. 

■•(a)  Program.  Authorized.— <  1 )  The  Sec- 
retary is  authorized  to  make  grants  to  pay 
the  Federal  share  of  the  costs  of  establish- 
ing and  operating  adult  education  programs 
which  Increase  the  literacy  skills  of  commer- 
cial drivers  which  are  necessary  to  success- 
fully complete  the  knowledge  test  require- 
ments under  the  Commercial  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  Act  of  1986. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  reserve  30  per- 
cent of  the  amount  appropriated  pursuant 
to  subsection  (e)  for  grants  to  labor  organi- 
zations the  membership  of  which  primarily 
consists  of  commercial  drivers. 

"(b)  PEDi»AL  Share.— The  Federal  share 
of  the  costs  of  the  adult  education  programs 
authorized  in  subsection  (a)  shall  be  50  per- 
cent. 

••<c)  Eligible  Individuals.— Individuals  eli- 
gible to  receive  a  grant  under  this  section  in- 
clude— 

"(1)  private  employers  employing  commer- 
cial drivers; 

"(2)  colleges,  universities,  or  community 
colleges; 

"(3)  approved  apprentice  training  pro- 
grams; and 

•■(4)  labor  organizations,  the  membership 
of  which  includes  commercial  drivers. 

"(5)  Any  other  public  or  private  organiza- 
tion the  Secretary  finds  that  would  most  ef- 
ficiently educate  commercial  drivers. 

■■(d)  Definition. —The  term  commercial 
driver'  means  an  individual  required  to  pos- 
sess a  commercial  driver's  license  under  the 
Commercial  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of 
1986. 

■■(e)  Authorization  or  Appropriations.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$5,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1990 
and  1991.  ".• 


By  Mr.  HATCH: 
S.  1099.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Labor 
Management  Relations  Act.  1947  to 
provide  that  the  prohibition  on  an  em- 
ployer paying  or  lending  money  or 
anything  of  value  to  a  labor  organiza- 
tion shall  not  apply  to  payments  made 
by  the  employer  to  an  employee  trust 
fund  only  if  the  detailed  basis  on 
which  such  payments  are  to  be  made 
is  specified  in  a  written  agreement  and 
the  employer  fully  understands  the  es- 
sential terms  of  the  agreement  and 
each  document  incorporated  into  the 
agreement,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources. 

PAYMENTS  TO  EMPLOYEE  TRUST  FUNDS 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
introduce  legislation  designed  to  cor- 
rect a  defect  in  our  Nation's  labor  laws 
that  permits  a  union  to  coerce  small- 
and  medium-sized  construction  con- 
tractors into  renewing  union  contracts 
against  their  will. 

The  effect  of  this  bill  would  be  to 
eliminate  a  practice  whereby  some 
union  officials  have  misled  smaller 
contractors  into  believing  they  will  be 


exempted  from  certain  benefit  trust 
fund  contributions  if  they  contract 
with  the  union  on  construction 
projects.  The  bill  would  invalidate 
such  contracts  signed  by  the  employer: 
First,  unless  the  employer  knows  or 
has  a  reasonable  basis  for  knowing  the 
essential  terms  of  the  agreement  and 
each  document  incorporated  into  the 
agreement;  and  second,  if  the  employ- 
er has  been  induced  into  signing  the 
agreement  by  misstatement  or  misrep- 
resentation. 

Mr.  President,  my  bill  has  become 
necessary  because  some  union  officials 
have  been  selectively  using  an  obscure 
trust  fund  contribution  provision,  cou- 
pled with  section  302  of  the  Labor 
Management  Relations  Act,  to  hold 
small  construction  companies  liable 
under  agreements  which  they  were 
misled  into  signing  and  whose  terms 
they  did  not  fully  understand.  The 
shakedown  scheme  works  as  follows: 

A  small  construction  company  is 
hired  as  a  subcontractor  on  a  building 
site.  Let's  say  the  employees  of  this 
small  company  belong  to  the  Laborers 
Union.  While  on  the  job,  they  perform 
maybe  1  or  2  hours  a  week  of  work 
that  is  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Operating  Engineers  Union.  The  Oper- 
ating Engineers  go  to  the  general  con- 
tractor and  complain.  Worried  about 
losing  the  work,  the  small  subcontrac- 
tor agrees  to  sign  a  bargaining  agree- 
ment with  the  Operating  Engineers  to 
cover  its  employees  for  the  1  or  2 
hours  of  work  within  that  union's  ju- 
risdiction. 

Now,  here's  the  kicker.  The  small 
contractor  is  told  that  he  will  have  to 
pay  into  the  Operating  Engineers' 
pension  or  benefit  plan,  but  only  for 
the  hours  its  employees  work  as  oper- 
ating engineers.  This  is  a  relief  be- 
cause the  contractor  is  already  paying 
into  the  Laborers  Union  trust  fund  for 
the  hours  worked  by  its  employees. 

A  year  or  two  later,  the  Operating 
Engineers  approach  the  small  contrac- 
tor and  demand  a  new  collective  bar- 
gaining agreement.  The  contractor 
says  "no"  and  suddenly  finds  himself 
sued  by  the  Operating  Engineers  trust 
fund  for  all  hours  worked  by  the  small 
contractor's  employees,  both  as  Labor- 
ers and  Operating  Engineers.  "What 
about  the  promise  you  made  me  two 
years  ago?  "  asks  the  small  contractor. 
■It  doesn't  count,"  says  the  union  now, 
'because  it  wasn't  in  writing.  Sure,  we 
misled  you,  but  if  we  go  to  court,  we 
will  win."  And,  Mr.  President,  I  fear 
that  the  union  may  be  right. 

Of  half  a  dozen  such  cases  that  have 
come  to  my  attention,  the  most  glar- 
ing is  Operating  Engineers  Pension 
Trust  V.  Giorgi,  788  F.2d  620  (9th  Cir- 
cuit. 1986).  In  my  opinion,  this  case 
clearly  demonstrates  the  manner  in 
which  union  and  trust  fund  represent- 
atives are  using  the  "all  hours 
worked"  requirement  to  cover  up 
common  coercion  of  small  employers. 


Luigi  Giorgi  and  his  wife  operated  a 
small  subcontractor  business  in  the 
construction  industry.  Mr.  Giorgi  ran 
the  business,  Mrs.  Giorgi  kept  the 
books,  and  Aaron  F.  Flores  was  their 
employee.  On  April  12,  1979,  the  Gior- 
gi's  company  was  working  at  a  build- 
ing site.  The  general  contractor  at  the 
site  had  signed  a  collective  bargaining 
agreement  with  Local  12  of  the  Oper- 
ating Engineers  Union.  Union  officials 
discovered  that  Mr.  Flores  was  at  the 
work  site  operating  a  skip  loader,  a 
task  within  the  technical  jurisdiction 
of  the  Operating  Engineers. 

The  union  notified  the  general  con- 
tractor that  Giorgi's  company  could 
not  stay  on  the  job  site  unless  Mr. 
Giorgi  signed  a  collective  bargaining 
agreement  with  the  Operating  Engi- 
neers. Given  the  choice  of  signing  a 
short  form  agreement  or  being  thrown 
off  the  work  site,  Mr.  Giorgi  signed. 
Before  doing  so,  however.  Mr.  Giorgi 
asked  the  union's  business  agent 
whether  he  would  be  required  to  con- 
tribute to  the  Operating  Engineers 
trust  fund  for  hours  Mr.  Flores 
worked  as  a  laborer  and  was  assured 
by  that  same  business  agent  that  he 
would  be  liable  only  for  the  hours  Mr. 
Flores  operated  a  skip  loader. 

The  short  form  signed  by  Mr.  Giorgi 
incorporated  the  master  labor  agree- 
ment between  the  Operating  Engi- 
neers and  the  Southern  California 
General  Contractors.  The  master 
agreement  authorizes  the  Labor  Man- 
agement Adjustment  Board  to  inter- 
pret and  enforce  the  master  agree- 
ment. 

In  1972,  7  years  before  Mr.  Giorgi 
signed  the  agreement,  the  Adjustment 
Board  adopted  a  resolution  which  pro- 
vided: 

When  an  employee  has  been  dispatched 
by  the  union  to  a  contractor  and  the  em- 
ployee performs  any  work  whatsoever  cov- 
ered by  the  agreement,  the  contractor  shall 
be  obligated  to  pay  fringe  benefit  contribu- 
tions to  the  trust  at  the  required  rate  for 
each  and  every  hour  worked  by  the  employee 
or  paid  for  by  the  contractor."  (Emphasis 
added.) 

The  adjustment  Board  noted  that  an 
employee  sometimes  is  a  member  of 
more  than  one  union  and  may  be  dis- 
patched by  more  than  one  union  to 
the  same  job.  The  Adjustment  Board 
stated  that  this  practice  conflicts  with 
the  intent  of  the  collective  bargaining 
agreement  and  that  therefore: 

Any  employee  dispatched  by  the  union 
under  this  agreement  shall  perform  only 
work  covered  by  this  agreement,  and  fringe 
benefit  contributions  shall  be  payable  on  all 
hours  worked  by  such  employee  or  paid  for 
by  the  contractor.  (Emphasis  added.) 

For  almost  2  years  after  signing  the 
agreement,  Mr.  Giorgi  paid  some 
$9,500  to  the  Laborers'  Union  trust 
fund,  relying  upon  the  representation 
of  the  Operating  Engineers'  business 
agent.  The  master  labor  agreement, 
and  the  resolution  of  the  Adjustment 
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Board,  documents  that  would  have  ad- 
vised Mr.  Giorgi  that  he  was  required 
to  pay  the  Operating  Engineers  even 
for  the  time  Mr.  Flores  worked  as  a  la- 
borer—language agreed  to  7  years 
before  he  signed  the  contract— were 
never  presented  to  him.  The  union 
and  the  trust  funds  allowed  Mr.  Giorgi 
to  rely  on  the  representations  of  the 
local  12  agent.  He  thought  the  busi- 
ness agent's  word  was  good. 

On  May  6,  1983,  the  Operating  Engi- 
neers trusts  filed  an  action  to  require 
Mr.  Giorgi  to  contribute  to  the  trusts 
for  all  of  the  hours  Mr.  Flores  worked, 
not  just  as  a  skip  loader  but  also  for 
work  performed  as  a  laborer— even 
though  Mr.  Giorgi  had  already  con- 
tributed to  a  pension  plan  for  the 
hours  Mr.  Flores  worked  as  a  laborer. 
The  case  went  to  trial.  The  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court  held  that  the  oral  agree- 
ment between  Mr.  Giorgi  and  the  busi- 
ness agent  was  not  enforceable.  But 
the  court,  sensing  the  glaring  inequi- 
ties of  this  situation,  attempted  to 
fashion  relief  for  Mr.  Giorgi.  It  held 
that  since  Mr.  Giorgi  was  not  made 
aware  of  the  Adjustment  Board's  1972 
resolutions,  he  was  not  bound  by  its 
requirements. 

The  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Ninth  Circuit  reversed  the 
lower  court.  It  held  that  Mr.  Giorgi 
would  be  required  to  pay  benefits  to 
the  Operating  Engineers  trusts  for  all 
the  hours  that  Mr.  Flores  had  worked, 
regardless  of  the  misrepresentations  of 
the  union  representative.  The  court 
followed  its  earlier  decisions  in  Wag- 
goner V.  Dallaire,  649  F.2d  1362  (9th 
Cir.  1981),  and  Maxwell  v.  Lucky  Con- 
struction Company,  Incorporated.  710 
F.2d  1395  (9th  Cir.  1981),  holding  that 
the  requirement  of  a  written  agree- 
ment found  in  section  302  of  the  Labor 
Management  Relations  Act  (29  U.S.C. 
section  186)  prohibited  the  consider- 
ation of  oral  agreements  between  an 
employer  and  a  union  representative 
when  interpreting  a  collective  bargain- 
ing agreement. 

Circuit  Judge  Kozinski,  however,  in 
a  concurring  opinion,  expressed  "grave 
misgivings"  about  the  logic  of  the 
court's  opinion.  He  examined  the 
court's  ruling  in  light  of  the  inequities 
presented  by  the  facts  of  the  case  and, 
referring  to  section  302(c)  he  stated  as 
follows: 

This  is  in  the  nature  of  a  statute  of  frauds 
and  appears  to  have  been  intended  to  avoid 
corrupt  practices  in  the  administration  of 
employee  welfare  funds,  [citation  omitted] 
It  is  Quite  a  leap,  however,  from  a  provision 
requiring  that  agreements  be  in  writing,  to 
one  that  abrogates  basic  principals  of  con- 
tract law:  mutual  assent,  estoppel,  and 
fraud  in  the  inducment  [citation  omittedl 

While  protecting  trust  funds  from  fraud  is 
important,  I  cannot  believe  that  the  Con- 
gressional purpose  is  served  by  holding  a 
tiny  subcontractor  to  a  massive  contract, 
the  contents  of  which  he  has  never  seen  and 
as  to  which  the  union's  representative  has 
lied.  788  F.2d  at  624  (emphasis  added). 


Regarding  the  intentional  nature  of 
the  fraud  by  the  union  and  its  repre- 
sentatives. Judge  Kozinski  stated: 

Once  put  on  notice  that  its  agents  were 
misleading  some  employers,  and  many  more 
employers  were  signing  the  short  form 
agreement  without  fully  appreciating  its 
terms,  what  did  Local  12  of  the  Operating 
Engineers  do?  Did  it  clarify  the  short  form 
agreement?  Did  it  provide  copies  of  the 
master  labor  agreement  and  relevant  orders 
of  the  Adjustment  Board  to  signatory  em- 
ployers? Did  it  prepare  a  simple,  concise 
summary  of  the  key  terms  of  the  full  con- 
tract and  attach  it  to  the  short  form  agree- 
ment? Did  it  modify  the  short  form  agree- 
ment to  disclaim  any  oral  representations 
made  by  the  union's  business  agent?  As  far 
as  this  record  reflects  the  union  has  done 
none  of  these  things.  And  why  should  it? 
After  all,  it  can  be  confident  that  employers 
caught  in  the  web  of  misstatement  or  mis- 
understandings spun  by  its  agents  will  be 
without  legal  recourse,  and  that  any  em- 
ployers foolish  enough  to  resort  to  the  court 
will  have  to  bear  the  trust  fund  attorneys 
fees  for  defending  the  suit.  Id.  at  624-625. 


Kozinski  concluded: 

To  reach  this  result  requires,  in  my  view,  a 
very  broad  reading  of  a  statutory  provision 
that  calls  for  nothing  more  than  a  written 
trust  agreement,  a  provision  intended  to 
avoid  fraud  on  the  trust  fund.  I  think  the 
drafters  of  the  legislation  would  be  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  it  has  been  interpreted 
to  sanction  fraud  by  the  trust  fund.  Id.  at 
625. 

A  more  recent  case  in  which  the  "all 
hours  worked"  clause  has  been  used  to 
extort  a  contractor  is  the  case  of  Oper- 
ating Engineers  Pension  Trust,  et  aL  v. 
Steve  L.  Gilbert,  et  aZ.,  which  was  set- 
tled out  of  court  in  September  1988. 
after  a  brief  trial  in  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Nevada. 

Steve  Gilbert  is  president  of  a  small 
construction  company,  Gilbert  Devel- 
opment Corp.,  which  has  offices  in 
Utah  and  Nevada.  Between  1978  and 
mid- 1983,  Mr.  Gilbert  maintained  a 
contract  with  local  12  of  the  Operat- 
ing Engineers  Union  on  a  construction 
job  in  Las  Vegas.  Occasionally  Mr.  Gil- 
bert or  his  son  Dale  would  move  a 
piece  of  equipment  in  order  to  expe- 
dite the  job.  In  1979  both  received 
written  exemptions  from  making  Op- 
erating Engineers  trust  fund  contribu- 
tions in  their  own  behalf  from  the  Op- 
erating Engineers.  Three  other  em- 
ployees had  their  benefits  paid  exclu- 
sively to  the  Operating  Engineers. 
Eight  others  had  their  benefits  paid  to 
either  the  Teamsters  or  Laborers 
Union.  Seven  other  employees  were 
nonunion.  Another  employee  had  his 
benfits  paid  to  both  the  Laborers 
Union  and  the  Operating  Engineers. 

Trouble  began  after  Mr.  Gilbert  re- 
fused to  renew  the  contract  with  local 
12  after  its  expiration  on  June  30, 
1983.  In  December  of  that  year,  Mr. 
Gilbert  was  billed  $6,500  for  trust  fund 
contributions  for  1981  and  1982  for  an 
employee  who  had  occasionally  moved 
construction  equipment  in  1981  but 
never  in  1982.  Although  Mr.  Gilbert 
stated  in  an  affidavit  filed  in  the  law- 


suit that  he  did  not  believe  he  owed 
the  Operating  Engineers  any  of  this 
money,  he  decided  to  pay  it  rather 
than  endure  any  more  "harassment" 
from  the  union.  Mr.  Gilbert  added  a 
notation  on  the  back  of  the  check  stat- 
ing that  its  deposit  would  constitute 
full  settlement  of  all  claims  made 
against  him  by  the  union  for  trust 
fund  contributions  earned  to  date.  The 
union  cashed  the  check.  A  short  time 
later,  however,  the  union  began  pres- 
suring Mr.  Gilbert  to  sign  a  new  con- 
tract and,  when  he  refused,  the  trust- 
ees of  four  Operating  Engineers  trust 
funds  sued  Mr.  Gilbert  for  more  than 
$1  million,  including  unpaid  trust  fund 
contributions,  interest,  audits,  and  at- 
torney's fees. 

A  breakdown  of  the  damages 
claimed  by  the  trust  funds  showed 
them  to  be  related  to  the  same  job  ac- 
tivities that  the  union  previously 
stated  would  be  covered  by  the  claim 
of  $6,500.  The  claim  included  more 
than  $100,000  in  unpaid  trust  fund 
contributions  and  interest  relating  to 
Steve  and  Dale  Gilbert,  even  though 
both  had  been  specifically  exempted 
from  trust  fund  coverage  in  a  local  12 
memorandum  dated  August  3,  1979. 
The  remainder  of  the  $1  million  claim 
covered  work  performed  by  the  eight 
employees  who  had  their  benefits  paid 
to  either  the  Teamsters  or  Laborers 
trust  funds,  the  nonunion  employees, 
one  Operating  Engineer,  the  employ- 
ees who  had  benefits  paid  to  both  the 
Laborers  and  Operating  Engineers 
Unions,  and  an  unknown  employee, 
who,  according  to  company  records, 
had  never  worked  on  the  job  site  at 
all. 

Steve  Gilbert,  after  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  obtain  assistance  from  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  and 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  settled 
the  case  in  early  September  1988  for 
an  undisclosed  amount  believed  to  be 
in  the  range  of  $175,000  to  $200,000. 
Mr.  Gilbert's  attorney  told  my  staff 
that  Mr.  Gilbert  still  felt  that  he  did 
not  owe  any  of  the  money  but  had  set- 
tled because  he  thought  he  would  lose 
the  case  in  view  of  the  recent  Ninth 
Circuit  Court  decisions  in  Giorgi  and 
similar  cases. 

Gilbert  Development  was  billed  an 
arbitrary  40  hours  a  week  for  each  em- 
ployee, even  though  some  had  worked 
much  less  than  that.  Few,  if  any,  of 
these  employees  had  ever  performed 
any  Operating  Engineers  work  and 
those  who  had— except  for  the  one 
Operating  Engineer— were  said  to  have 
done  little  more  than  occassionally 
roll  a  piece  of  equipment  out  of  the 
way. 

Mr.  President,  we  in  Congress  must 
move  quickly  to  prevent  further 
abuses  of  this  sort  by  unscrupulous 
union  officials.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  Congress  ever  intended  that  sec- 
tion 302  (c)(5)(B)  of  the  Labor  Man- 
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agement  Relations  Act  be  used  as  a  ve- 
hicle to  hold  employers  liable  under 
contracts  which  they  were  misled  into 
signing  and  whose  terms  they  did  not 
fully  understand.  This  bill  would  offer 
the  needed  protections.  I  urge  its 
speedy  approval. 


UMI 


By  Mr.  McCONNELL: 
S.  1 100.  A  bill  to  provide  greater  cer- 
tainty in  the  availability  and  cost  of  li- 
ability insurance,  to  eliminate  the 
abuses  of  the  tort  system,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

LAWSUIT  REFORM  ACT 

•  Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  introducing  legislation  today  that 
will  put  the  brakes  on  the  lawsuit 
crisis  that  is  running  amok  in  this 
country.  My  bill  is  called  the  Lawsuit 
Reform  Act  of  1989.  because  its  pur- 
pose is  to  reform  the  "sue-for-a-mil- 
lion"  mentality  that  has  gripped  our 
civil  justice  system. 

This  bill  is  not  designed  to  help  just 
the  manufacturers  or  the  doctors— ifs 
designed  to  help  everybody.  As  a 
result,  my  bill  has  the  broadest  base  of 
support  of  any  legislation  ever  intro- 
duced on  this  subject.  Over  30  major 
organizations  have  announced  their 
support  of  the  Lawsuit  Reform  Act. 

Many  of  these  organizations  repre- 
sent hundreds  of  smaller  groups  and 
companies.  Further,  these  organiza- 
tions come  from  all  across  the  spec- 
trum: Volunteer  organizations  like  the 
Boy  Scouts,  the  Little  League,  and  the 
American  Red  Cross:  local  government 
groups  like  the  National  League  of 
Cities  and  the  National  Association  of 
Counties:  health  care  providers  like 
the  American  Hospital  Association  and 
the  American  College  of  Nurse-Mid- 
wives:  professional  associations  like 
the  American  Association  of  Engineer- 
ing Societies  and  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  CPA's:  education  groups  like 
the  American  Council  on  Education 
and  National  High  School  Athletic 
Coaches  Association:  law  enforcement 
associations  like  the  National  Institute 
of  Municipal  Law  Officers  and  the  Na- 
tional Law  Enforcement  Council:  and 
business  organizations  like  the  Nation- 
al Federation  of  Independent  Business 
and  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

All  of  these  organizations,  with  their 
thousands  of  members  and  literally 
millions  of  people  that  they  represent, 
are  saying  "enough!"  of  the  lawsuit 
craze— it  is  time  for  a  solution.  And 
whether  the  rest  of  America  knows  it 
or  not.  everyone  pays  for  the  lawsuit 
lottery  in  our  court  system.  The  cost 
of  lawsuits  and  lawyers  is  a  part  of  ev- 
erything we  buy  and  use  in  society.  I 
refer  to  this  cost  factor  as  the  "law- 
yer's tax." 

The  lawyer's  tax  accounts  for  95  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  child  vaccines— at  a 
time  when  our  infant  mortality  rate  is 
becoming  one  of  the  worst  among  in- 
dustrialized nations.  The  lawyer's  tax 


accounts  for  a  third  of  the  cost  of  a 
stepladder.  And  it  adds  a  surcharge  of 
$300  on  the  bill  that  parents  pay  to 
have  their  baby  delivered— if  they  can 
find  a  doctor  willing  to  take  the  liabil- 
ity risk.  The  lawsuit  craze  also  is  one 
of  the  principal  reasons  behind  the 
lack  of  business-sponsored  on-site 
child  care  facilities. 

It  also  is  the  reason  why  many  high 
schools  are  getting  rid  of  their  chemis- 
try labs— at  a  time  when  the  need  for 
America  to  stay  competitive  in  the  sci- 
ences is  critical.  In  football— that 
uniquely  American  sport— the  players' 
helmets  are  made  in  Korea.  This  is  not 
because  America  can't  make  a  better 
football  helmet,  but  because  no  one 
can  afford  the  risk  of  being  sued. 

Mr.  President,  the  lawsuit  crisis  af- 
fects every  one  of  us.  at  every  stage  of 
life.  Just  recently,  a  young  lady 
couldn't  go  to  the  prom  because  her 
date  had  broken  his  ankle  5  days  be- 
forehand. So  she  did  what  any  other 
red-blooded  American  would  do  in 
those  circumstances:  She  sued  her 
date  for  damages.  To  her  credit,  she  at 
least  did  not  ask  for  compensation  for 
pain  and  suffering.  This  case  is  sym- 
bolic of  a  national  trend— to  hire  a 
lawyer  and  go  to  court  whenever  any- 
thing goes  wrong. 

Fortunately,  we  can  do  something 
about  the  lawsuit  craze— without  limit- 
ing the  right  of  injured  people  to  re- 
ceive fair  compensation  for  their  losses 
and  suffering.  My  bill,  the  Lawsuit 
Reform  Act,  strikes  a  fair  balance  be- 
tween the  victims  of  wrongful  injuries 
and  the  victims  of  wrongful  lawsuits. 

First,  this  bill  would  say  that  no  one 
can  be  held  liable  for  the  wrongdoing 
of  others.  If  a  person  is  only  marginal- 
ly responsible  for  causing  an  injury, 
then  their  share  of  the  damages  ought 
to  be  proportional  with  their  share  of 
the  responsibility  for  causing  the 
injury. 

Under  today's  law,  a  person  who  is 
only  marginally  at  fault  for  causing  an 
injury  can  end  up  paying  all  of  the 
damages,  under  the  doctrine  of  joint 
and  several  liability.  My  bill  would 
abolish  the  joint  and  several  liability 
doctrine  once  and  for  all. 

Second,  my  bill  provides  that  if  you 
sue  someone  else  and  you  lose,  you 
have  to  pay  the  other  side's  attorneys' 
fees  and  court  costs.  The  same  rule  ap- 
plies if  you  are  sued  and  you  lose— you 
have  to  pay  the  plaintiff's  costs  and 
fees.  This  is  the  "English  rule  ".  al- 
though my  bill  is  slightly  different:  It 
protects  the  right  of  truly  indigent 
persons  to  bring  suit,  by  exempting 
them  from  this  provision  altogether.  It 
also  limits  the  amount  of  the  other 
side's  expenses  you  have  to  pay  to 
what  you  are  paying  for  your  own  at- 
torney and  other  costs. 

With  these  changes,  my  "loser  pays" 
provision  will  lessen  the  number  of 
frivolous  lawsuits  and  encourage 
people  to  settle  out  of  court— without 


depriving  anyone  of  full  access  to  the 
courtroom. 

The  last  critical  area  my  bill  address- 
es is  alternative  dispute  resolution. 
With  our  court  system  becoming  more 
clogged  by  the  minute,  we  should  be 
encouraging  litigants  to  use  alterna- 
tive means  of  dispute  resolution.  My 
bill  would  require  the  lawyers  on  both 
sides  of  any  lawsuit  to  inform  their  cli- 
ents of  these  alternative  methods  of 
solving  legal  problems. 

It  would  stipulate  that  if  the  parties 
voluntarily  agreed  to  go  through  ADR 
instead  of  the  courts,  the  decision  of 
the  alternative  forum  would  be  bind- 
ing. They  could  not  go  back  into  the 
court  system  to  get  the  ADR  decision 
reversed.  The  main  reason  today  why 
most  people  do  not  opt  for  ADR  is  be- 
cause the  decision  is  not  binding— 
either  side  can  appeal  to  the  courts  if 
they  don't  like  the  result.  This  legisla- 
tion would  make  the  result  final  if 
both  sides  voluntarily  agreed  to 
submit  to  ADR. 

Mr.  President,  another  issue  my  bill 
addresses  is  the  problem  of  illegal 
drugs  and  alcohol,  which  causes  many 
serious  accidents  every  year.  My  bill 
provides  that  if  a  person  was  under 
the  influence  of  illegal  drugs  or  alco- 
hol, and  this  condition  was  at  least  50 
percent  responsible  for  any  injury  suf- 
fered by  that  person,  the  person  shall 
not  be  allowed  to  get  money  from 
anyone  else  for  their  injury. 

The  Lawsuit  Reform  Act  also  allevi- 
ates the  liability  burden  of  local  gov- 
ernments, by  reducing  their  exposure 
to  statutory  lawsuits  under  title  42  of 
the  United  States  Code.  Although 
local  governments  would  be  subject  to 
the  same  rules  as  everyone  else  in  con- 
ventional tort  suits,  they  would  no 
longer  be  such  sitting  ducks  for  law- 
suits brought  under  this  Federal  stat- 
ute. At  a  time  when  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment looks  to  the  States  and  coun- 
ties to  provide  basic  services,  we 
should  not  be  tying  a  noose  of  liability 
around  their  necks. 

I  have  outlined  what  is  in  my  bill. 
Also  significant  is  what  is  not  in  my 
bill.  There  are  no  caps  on  damages  for 
pain  and  suffering.  There  are  no  caps 
on  attorney  contingency  fees.  There 
are  no  restrictions  on  punitive  dam- 
ages, while  we  await  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision  on  this  issue.  Finally, 
in  a  major  departure  from  my  past  leg- 
islative efforts,  there  is  no  fault  re- 
quirement in  the  Lawsuit  Reform  Act. 

I  had  several  reasons  for  this  omis- 
sion: First  of  all.  fault  or  negligence  al- 
ready is  required  in  nearly  all  tort  ac- 
tions, except  product  liability.  Second, 
fault-based  standards  tend  to  be  con- 
troversial, and  I  wanted  to  craft  a  rea- 
sonable bill,  capable  of  getting  biparti- 
san support.  And  finally,  fault-based 
standards  are  being  addressed  in  a  sep- 
arate product  liability  bill  soon  to  be 
introduced. 
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Mr.  President,  the  last  issue  I  want 
to  address  is  what  I  plan  to  do  with 
the  Lawsuit  Reform  Act  after  it  is  in- 
troduced. When  we  have  amassed  a 
reasonable  number  of  cosponsors,  I 
will  add  the  bill  as  a  nongermane 
amendment  to  some  other  legislation 
on  the  Senate  floor.  I  did  that  last 
year,  as  an  amendment  to  the  risk  no- 
tification bill,  and  without  any  prior 
planning  or  outside  support,  we  picked 
up  39  votes  for  a  similar  lawsuit 
reform  bill. 

Mr.  President,  this  year,  we  have  a 
long-term  strategy  and  a  lot  of  sup- 
port, and  we  intend  to  pass  the  Law- 
suit Reform  Act  all  the  way  through 
Congress,  to  provide  relief  to  all  Amer- 
icans from  the  lawsuit  crisis.* 

By  Mr.  HELMS: 

S.   1101.  A  bill  to  temporarily  sus- 
pend       the        duty        on        N-[[(4- 
chlorophenyl)]amino]carbonyl]-2,6- 
difluorobenzamide;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

S.  1102.  A  bill  to  temporarily  sus- 
pend the  duty  on  2,6-dichlorobenzoni- 
trile;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.   1103.  A  bill  to  temporarily  sus- 
pend   the    duty    on    l-[l-((4-chloro-2- 
(trifluoromethyl)phenyl)imino)-2- 
propoxyethyl]-l-H-imidazole;    to    the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

SUSPENSION  OF  DUTY  ON  CERTAIN  CHEMICALS 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  three  bills  to  suspend 
temporarily  the  duty  currently  im- 
posed on  Diflubenzuron,  Dichlobenil, 
and  Triflumizole.  Similar  bills  have  al- 
ready been  introduced  in  the  House  by 
Congresswoman  Nancy  Johnson  (H.R. 
1926,  H.R.  1927,  and  H.R.  1928). 

Mr.  President,  these  three  products 
are  used  by  an  important  company  in 
my  State,  Uniroyal  Chemical  Co., 
which  operates  a  plant  in  Gastonia, 
NC. 

The  Uniroyal  Co.  has  prepared  a 
thorough  description  of  each  of  the 
compounds  and  an  analysis  of  their 
importance  to  our  agriculture  indus- 
try. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
these  analyses  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Memorandum  in  Support  of  a  Temporary 

Duty  Suspension 
N-  [  [( 4-chloropheny  1  )amino  Icarbony  1  ]  -2-6- 
difluorobenzamide 
(Diflubenzuron) 
I.  introduction 
This  memorandum  outlines  the  principal 
factors  which  support   favorable  consider- 
ation of  a  bill  to  suspend,  through  Decem- 
ber 31,  1994,  the  13.5%  ad  valorem  Customs 
duties   on    imported   N-[[{4-cholorophenyl) 
aminolcarbonyn-2-4-dlfluorobenzamide 
(90%)  and  the  9.7%  ad  valorem  duty  plus 
$0.018/kg     duty     on     N-[  [4-chloropheny  D- 
amino]carbonyn-2.6-diflourobenzamide 
(25%)  and  inerts  (75%)  provided  for  under 
HTS      subheadings      2929.90.10.00.3      and 
3808.10.20.00.2  respectively.  Both  of  these 


products  are  known  by  their  trade  name  of 
diflubenzuron. 

II.  DESCRIPTION  and  USES  OF  DIFLUBENZURON 

The  chemical,  commonly  known  by  its 
registered  brand  name  "Dimilin,"  falls 
under  two  separate  HTS  subheadings  de- 
pending on  the  percentage  of  basic  chemical 
composition.  N-[t(4-cholorophenyl)- 

amino]carbonyl]-2,6-difluorobenzamide 
(90%)  or  Dimilin  Tech.  is  the  pure  product 
with  only  clay  and  other  inerts  present.  N- 
[  [(4-chlorophenyl  )-amino)carbonyl]-2.6- 
difluorobenzamide  (25%)  is  diluted  with 
inerts  (75%)  to  compose  Uniroyal  product 
Dimlin  25.  Both  products  are  registered 
trademarks  of  tJniroyal  Chemical  Company, 
Inc. 

Dimilin  was  invented  by  Duphar  B.V.  of 
Holland  who  is  the  sole  producer  and  holds 
the  U.S.  registration.  Uniroyal  Chemical 
Company  has  an  exclusive  agreement  to 
market  Dimilin  in  the  U.S. 

The  chemical  is  used  as  an  insect  growth 
regulator.  While  often  classified  or  referred 
to  as  an  insecticide,  it  is  not,  and  as  a 
growth  regulator,  has  a  unique  mode  of 
action.  It  inhibits  the  ability  of  the  egg  to 
hatch  or  the  larvae  to  rupture  the  cuticle 
thereby  causing  the  insect  to  die  before 
reaching  maturity. 

Its  primary  uses  include  forestry  (gypsy 
moth  control),  nurseries,  mosquito  control, 
cotton,  soybeans  and  Christmas  trees.  The 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has  ap- 
proved Dimilin  as  one  of  three  products  con- 
sidered "very  safe"  for  use  in  the  treatment 
of  the  boll  weevil  in  cotton.  As  part  of  a 
good  integrated  pest  management  program. 
Dimilin  can  replace  the  toxic  and  nasty 
products  previously  used.  Dimilin  is  not 
toxic  to  birds,  bees  or  fish.  Dr.  John  Moore, 
Assistant  Administrator  of  the  EPA  is 
quoted  in  the  book  Silenl  Spring  Revisited 
as  follows: 

■Perhaps  most  encouraging  is  the  recent 
practice  of  developing  a  pest  management 
plan  in  which  chemical  pesticides  are  only  a 
part  of  a  multifaceted  scheme.  The  emer- 
gent success  story  of  boll  weevil  control  in 
cotton  production  throughout  the  Carolinas 
is  most  illustrative.  Through  the  use  of  the 
chemical  dimilin(sic).  which  has  selective 
larvicidal  and  chitin-inhibiting  properties, 
early  season  spraying  with  conventional 
chemical  insecticides  is  not  needed.  Natural 
predators  of  other  cotton  pests  that  used  to 
be  destroyed  by  these  sprayings  are  once 
again  successful  in  keeping  these  pest  spe- 
cies in  natural  balance." 

Thirty  percent  of  Dimilin  imports  are 
used  by  State  gypsy  moth  eradication  pro- 
grams where  sixty-five  percent  of  the  prod- 
ucts in  use  by  the  States  is  Dimilin. 

Another  important  use  of  Dimilin  is  for 
mosquito  control.  The  World  Health  Orga- 
nization approved  the  use  of  Dimilin  last 
year  for  mosquito  control  and  it  is  being 
used  successfully  in  the  U.S.  and  many 
other  countries  of  the  world  because  of  its 
selective  mode  of  operation,  its  low  mamma- 
lian toxicity,  its  non-persistence  in  soils  and 
hydrosoils.  its  lack  of  mobility  in  the  envi- 
ronment and  its  low  biological  accumulation 
and  magnification. 

III.  MANUFACTURE  AND  IMPORTATION 

Dimilin  is  not  manufactured  by  any  firm 
in  the  United  States.  Uniroyal  Chemical  is 
the  only  importer.  Uniroyal  imports  both 
the  Tech  grade  and  finished  product.  The 
Tech  grade  is  formulated  into  finished  prod- 
ucts at  plants  in  Gastonia,  North  Carolina, 
and  Fresno,  California. 

There  is  one  other  competitive  product  on 
the  market  that  is  used  in  the  U.S.  mush- 


room market  only.  Under  the  trade  name 
•APEX"  the  product  is  marketed  by 
Sandoz/Zoecon.  It  is  not  the  same  chemical 
diflubenzuron. 

Where  there  are  other  products  that  may 
be  considered  competitive,  these  are  insecti- 
cides with  very  different  modes  of  action 
and  are  therefore  not  considered  competi- 
tive. 


IV.  COSTS/SAVINGS 

Dimilin  is  a  high  cost  product  with  a  high 
duty  rate.  It  is  not  imported  in  great  quanti- 
ties since  its  use  is  selective  although  very 
important.  Approximately  46,000  lbs.  of 
Tech  grade  and  182,000  lbs.  of  25%  will  be 
imported  in  1989  for  a  total  value  of 
$3,295,168.00.  The  duty  will  be  $377,315.00 
on  these  products,  the  savings  of  which 
could  be  passed  on  to  the  consumers. 

v.  CONCLUSION 

There  are  no  U.S.  manufacturers  of  these 
products.  Consequently,  the  enactment  of  a 
temporary  duty  suspension  will  not  cause 
injury  to  United  States  manufacturers  or 
other  United  States  business  interests.  The 
product  is  environmentally  safe  and  is  im- 
portant for  agriculture  and  society.  A  tem- 
porary duty  suspension  will  have  a  minimal 
revenue  impact  and  may  help  encourage  its 
further  use  in  other  applications. 

2.  6-Dichlorobenzonitrile 
(Dichlobenil) 

I.  INTRODUCTION 

This  Memorandum  outlines  the  principal 
factors  which  support  favorable  consider- 
ation of  a  bill  to  suspend,  through  Decem- 
ber 31.  1994.  the  Customs  duties  on  import- 
ed 2.  6-Dichlorobenzonitrile  and  certain  im- 
ported mixtures  containing  this  important 
chemical  as  an  active  ingredient. 

II.  DESCRIPTION  AND  USES  OF  DICHLOBENIL 

Commonly  known  by  the  name  Dichlo- 
benil. the  chemical  2.  6-Dichlorobenzonitrile 
is  an  important  ingredient  used  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  agricultural  weed  and  seed  con- 
trol preparations.  As  the  active  ingredient 
in  such  preparations.  Dichlobenil  functions 
as  a  pre-emergent"  growth  controller,  pre- 
venting the  seeds  of  weeds  and  other  harm- 
ful plants  from  germinating  and  destroying 
valuable  food  and  ornamental  crops.  Uni- 
royal Chemical  Company  of  Middlebury, 
Connecticut,  imports  and  sells  Dichlobenil 
under  its  trade  name  Casaron.  Uniroyal  im- 
ports Dichlobenil  in  two  different  forms: 
Casaron  technical  grade,  which  is  composed 
approximately  97%  by  weight  of  Dichlo- 
benil, with  small  quantities  of  inert  ingredi- 
ents, and  Carsaron  85W,  which  is  composed 
of  between  85-90%  Dichlobenil,  together 
with  inert  ingredients  (primarily  calcium  sil- 
icate and  other  clays)  and  minute  quantities 
of  surfactants. 

After  importation,  both  grades  of  Casaron 
are  formulated  with  other  inert  ingredients 
and  small  amounts  of  surfactants  in  order 
to  manufacture  granules  and  wettable  pow- 
ders to  be  used  in  seed  control  preparations. 
Popular  Casaron  formulations  sold  to  end- 
users  in  the  United  SUtes  include  Casaron 
2G  (2%  active  ingredient)  and  Casaron  4G 
(4%  active  ingredient).  These  formulations 
are  diluted  in  water  and  sprayed  on  areas 
where  seed  and  plant  growth  control  is  de- 
sirable. 

Preparations  made  from  imported  Dichlo- 
benil are  used  in  many  important  applica- 
tions. For  example.  Dichlobenil  is  clearly 
the  most  selective  weed  control  product  for 
ornamental  plant  cultures.  Dichlobenil  does 
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not  injure  ornamental  plants,  but  prevents 
the  development  of  harmful  broadleaf 
weeds.  (By  contrast,  traditional  pesticide 
chemicals  would  kill  or  injure  the  plantings, 
as  well  as  the  weeds.)  In  addition.  Dichlo- 
benil  is  widely  used  by  cranberry  growers  to 
control  weed  growth  harmful  to  their  crops. 
It  is  extensively  used  wherever  cranberry 
crops  are  raised,  in  the  New  England  states, 
as  well  as  in  the  Upper  Midwest  (Wisconsin 
especially)  and  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

Dichlot>enil  preparations  are  used  exten- 
sively in  orchards,  nurseries,  and  around 
municipal  and  commercial  grounds  and 
buildings.  Paving  contractors  also  make  fre- 
quent use  of  Dichlobenil  preparations  to  kill 
weeds  under  asphalt.  Dichlobenil  can  also 
be  used  as  an  aquatic  herbicide,  and  is  par- 
ticularly effective  in  controlling  the  growth 
of  weeds  such  as  hydrilla.  which  choked 
many  waterways  in  the  Southern  United 
SUtes. 

Dichlobenil  has  been  approved  for  a  wide 
variety  of  agricultural  uses  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  not  quite  as  water  soluble  as 
many  pesticides:  accordingly,  it  does  not 
cause  groundwater  problems.  Once  dis- 
persed. Dichlobenil  is  tightly  bound  to  the 
soil.  It  does  not  leach  into  the  soil,  but  runs 
off  during  rain. 

In  short.  Dichlobenil  is  an  important 
chemical  used  in  the  manufacture  of  seed 
control  preparations  which  are  vital  to  the 
health  of  United  States  agricultural  crops 
and  the  economic  well-being  of  United 
States  growers. 

III.  MANUFACTURE  AND  IMPORTATION  OF 
DICHLOBENIL 

Under  the  Harmonized  Tariff  Schedules 
of  the  United  States  (HTS).  (19  U.S.C.  Sec- 
tion 1202).  technical  grade  2.  6-Dichloroben- 
zonitrile  is  classifiable  under  HTS  item 
2926.90.10.00.6  with  duty  at  the  rate  of  6.8% 
ad  valorem. 

Casaron  85W.  a  mixture  containing  2.  6- 
Dichlorobenzonitrile.  is  classifiable  under 
HTS  item  3803.30.10.00.0.  and  is  dutiable  at 
a  compound  rate  of  1.8  cents  per  kilogram 
plus  9.7%  ad  valorem. 

Dichlobenil  is  not  manufactured  by  any 
firms  in  the  United  States.  All  Dichlobenil 
imported  into  the  United  States  (and.  conse- 
quently, all  antisprouting  preparations  con- 
taining Dichlobenil  sold  in  the  United 
States)  is  manufactured  in  the  Netherlands 
by  Duphar,  B.V.  of  Amsterdam,  which  con- 
trols all  United  States  registrations  for  the 
product.  Uniroyal  imports  both  Casaron 
Tech  and  Casaron  85W  manufactured  by 
Duphar.  Dichlobenil  formulations  are  pro- 
duced by  Uniroyal  at  plants  in  Gastonia. 
North  Carolina,  and  Fresno.  California.  In 
addition,  some  of  these  preparations  are 
manufactured  by  toll  processors  in  Califor- 
nia. 

A  second  United  States  firm.  P.B.I. 
Gordon  of  Memphis.  Tennessee,  manufac- 
tures Dichlobenil  preparations  at  its  Mem- 
phis, Tennessee,  plant.  Like  Uniroyal,  P.B.I. 
Gordon  obtains  all  of  the  Dichlobenil  which 
it  uses  from  Duphar  in  the  Netherlands.  ■ 

Various  herbicides  produced  in  the  United 
States  are  used  in  some  of  the  same  applica- 
tions as  Dichlobenil:  however,  none  of  these 
have  the  exact  properties  and  functions  of 
Dichlobenil,  (e.g.,  for  use  in  cranberries). 
Dichlobenil  is  not  a  pesticide,  but  rather  a 
plant  growth  regulator:  it  does  not  kill  or 
injure  any  existing  plant  or  animal  life,  but 


'  Dichlobenil  is  produced  by  a  company  in  Japan. 
However,  the  Japanese  product  is  not  registered  or 
approved  for  use  in  the  United  States,  and  conse- 
quently is  not  imported  or  used  here. 


it  simply  prevents  development  of  harmful 
seeds.  Consequently,  it  may  be  fairly  said 
that  Dichlobenil  does  not  directly  compete 
with  any  domestically-produced  products. 

IV.  COSTS/SAVINGS 

Uniroyal  Chemical  Company  estimates 
that  the  total  amount  of  Casaron  Tech  to 
be  imported  in  1989  will  be  165.000  lbs.  The 
total  amount  of  Casaron  85W  will  be  190.000 
lbs.  The  total  combined  value  of  these  im- 
ports will  be  $4,027,545.  The  duty  paid  will 
be  approximately  $333,340.00. 

V.  CONCLUSION 

Numerous  factors  support  the  temporary 
suspension  of  duties  on  imported  Dichlo- 
benil—both  technical  grade  Dichlobenil,  and 
preparations  containing  80%  by  weight  or 
more  Dichlobenil  as  an  active  ingredient. 
These  may  be  briefly  summarized  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  No  United  States  Manufacture.  As 
noted  above,  no  firms  in  the  United  States 
currently  manufacture  Dichlobenil,  and 
none  presently  plan  to  do  so.  Only  Duphar 
B.V.  has  obtained  registrations  and  approval 
for  the  use  of  this  chemical  in  the  United 
States.  Other  herbicides  are  not  directly 
competitive  with  Dichlobenil.  Consequently, 
the  enactment  of  a  temporary  duty  suspen- 
sion relating  to  imported  Dichlobenil  will 
not  cause  any  injury  to  United  States  manu- 
facturers or  other  United  States  business  in- 
terests. 

2.  Benefit  To  Consumers.  At  present. 
United  States  Customs  duties  present  a  sig- 
nificant portion  of  the  landed  costs  of  all 
imported  Dichlobenil.  These  costs,  in  turn, 
are  passed  along  to  distributors  of  Dichlo- 
benil and,  ultimately,  to  the  farmers  and 
growers  who  use  the  product.  Elimination  of 
the  duty  on  this  product  would  allow  United 
States  formulators  to  land  this  vital  product 
at  lower  cost,  and  to  manufacture  their 
preparations  more  efficiently  and  inexpen- 
sively. Duty  savings  would  ultimately  be 
passed  on  to  the  consumers  (i.e.,  United 
States  growers  and  farmers).  In  addition, 
elimination  of  the  duty  for  this  product 
would  prevent  or  moderate  future  price  in- 
creases for  Dichlobenil  and  formulations 
made  therefrom. 

Dichlobenil  is  an  important  chemical  for 
many  agricultural  producers,  most  notably 
growers  of  cranberries  and  ornamental  foli- 
age. Temporary  suspension  of  the  duty  for 
the  product  would  help  these  growers  to 
obtain  and  use  this  essential  material  much 
more  cost  effectively.  Ultimately,  benefits  of 
the  duty  suspension  would  be  passed  on  to 
other  consumers,  for  instance  in  the  form  of 
lower  food  prices. 

3.  Environmental  Considerations.  As 
noted  above.  Dichlobenil  is  a  "pre-emer- 
gent"  antisprouting  agent.  Unlike  most  pes- 
ticides, which  attack  plants  after  they  have 
sprouted,  often  killing  useful  plants  as  well 
as  weeds.  Dichlobenil  is  a  safe  product 
which  protects  important  crops  by  prevent- 
ing weeds  from  arising  in  the  first  instance. 
A  tariff  suspension  would  help  to  encourage 
the  further  use  of  these  antisprouting 
agents  as  part  of  an  integrated  pest-manage- 
ment system. 

4.  Slight  Revenue  Impact.  Granting  the 
requested  duty  suspension  will  not  signifi- 
cantly impact  United  States  Customs  duty 
revenues.  Slow  import  growth  is  projected 
for  the  next  few  years,  with  total  imports 
increasing  by  no  more  than  5,000  pounds 
per  year.  Thus,  anticipated  duty  revenues 
which  would  be  foregone  by  reason  of  the 
temporary  duty  suspension  would  not  be 
significant  and  could  easily  be  recouped 
through  other  means. 


In  summary,  therefore,  it  is  clear  that  a 
temporary  suspension  of  the  duty  on  im- 
ported Dichlobenil  would  provide  assistance 
to  American  growers,  by  allowing  them  duty 
free  access  to  an  important  pest-control 
product.  It  will  stimulate  additional  sales  of 
this  environmentally-safe  chemical,  thereby 
increasing  United  States  employment  in  sev- 
eral states  (e.g.,  at  United  States  facilities 
which  manufacture  antisprouting  prepara- 
tions from  the  imported  product).  In  addi- 
tion, suspension  of  the  duty  would  not  dis- 
advantage any  United  States  manufacturers 
or  labor  interests. 

1 1 1  -( (4-chloro-2(  trif  louromethy  1  )phenyl ) 
imino)-2-propoxethy  1 )- 1  h-imadazole 

(Triflumizole) 

I.  INTRODUCTION 

This  memorandum  outlines  the  principal 
factors  which  support  favorable  consider- 
ation of  a  bill  to  suspend,  through  Decem- 
ber 31,  1994.  the  13.5%  ad  valorem  duty 
on  1[1  -  ((4  -  chloro  -  2(triflouromethyl)- 
phenyDimino)  -  2  -  propoxethyl]  -  Ih  - 
imadazole  provided  for  under  HTS  subhead- 
ing 2933.29.30.00.9.  This  product  is  known  by 
its  trade  name  of  triflumizole. 

II.  DESCRIPTION  AND  USES  OF  TRIFLUMIZOLE 

The  chemical,  known  by  its  registered 
brand  names  in  the  United  States,  "Procure 
and  Terraguard,"  falls  under  HTS  subhead- 
ing 2933.29.30.00.9.  It  is  a  powder  which  Uni- 
royal imports  from  Japan  under  exclusive  li- 
cense from  Nippon  Soda.  Uniroyal  formu- 
lates the  imported  technical  grade  material 
into  ready  to  use  active  wetable  powders. 
The  product  is  used  as  a  fungicide  for  cer- 
tain deciduous  fruit  and  ornamental  plants. 

Triflumizole  was  invented  by  the  Japa- 
nese company  who  holds  the  patent  and  the 
U.S.  registration.  Uniroyal  Chemical  Com- 
pany has  an  exclusive  agreement  to  market 
the  product  and  its  compositions  in  the  U.S. 

In  addition  to  its  use  to  control  cylindro- 
cladium  root  rot  disease  on  spathapyllum 
ornamental  foliage  plants,  triflumizole  is 
used  to  control  powdery  mildew  on  grapes. 
Powdery  mildew  is  one  of  the  most  devastat- 
ing of  the  diseases  to  attack  grapes.  Each 
year  more  than  $15  million  are  spent  in  at- 
tempts to  control  this  disease.  Currently 
sulphur  and  Bayleton  are  the  two  main 
products  used  in  the  fight  against  powdery 
mildew,  but  sulphur  is  quite  irritating 
during  the  application  process  and  in  recent 
years.  Bayleton  is  being  reported  as  failing, 
perhaps  because  of  resistance  being  devel- 
oped by  this  disease. 

Triflumizole  is  also  intended  for  the  con- 
trol of  scab  and  mildew  on  apples. 

III.  MANUFACTURE  AND  IMPORTATION 

Triflumizole  is  not  manufactured  by  any 
firm  in  the  United  States.  Uniroyal  Chemi- 
cal is  the  only  importer.  Uniroyal  imports 
the  Tech  grade  and  formulates  it  into  fin- 
ished products  at  plants  in  Gastonia.  North 
Carolina,  and  Fresno.  California. 

The  product  is  considered  environmental- 
ly safe  in  that  it  hsis  no  adverse  effects  on 
birds  or  bees  although  it  can  be  toxic  to  fish 
at  high  concentrations.  It  degrades  quickly 
in  the  soil,  is  rapidly  metabolized  by  plants, 
and  animals,  and  does  not  bioaccumulate  in 
fish. 

There  are  other  competitive  products  on 
the  market  that  are  used  in  the  U.S.  for 
some  of  the  same  applications.  These  in- 
clude Captan  from  Chevron.  Punglnex  im- 
ported by  FMC,  and  Dithane  imported  by 
Rohm  and  Haas.  While  these  products  are 
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comtjetitive  in  application,  they  are  not 
competitive  in  their  mode  of  action.  There 
is  no  other  product  like  Triflumizole  manu- 
factured in  the  United  States. 

IV.  COSTS/SAVINGS 

Triflumizole  is  a  high  cost  product  with  a 
high  duty  rate.  It  is  not  imported  in  great 
quantities  since  its  use  is  selective  although 
very  important.  Approximately  3.500  lbs.  of 
Tech  grade  will  be  imported  in  1989  for  a 
total  value  of  $127,260.00.  The  duty  will  be 
$17,180.00  on  these  imports,  the  savings  of 
which  could  be  passed  on  to  the  consumers. 

v.  CONCULSION 

There  are  no  U.S.  manufacturers  of  these 
products.  Consequently,  the  enactment  of  a 
temporary  duty  suspension  will  not  cause 
Injury  to  United  States  manufacturers  nor 
should  it  injure  other  United  States  busi- 
ness interests.  The  product  is  environmen- 
tally safe  and  is  important  for  agriculture 
and  society.  A  temporary  duty  suspension 
will  have  a  minimal  revenue  impact  and 
could  help  encourage  its  further  use  in 
other  applications  by  reducing  its  overall 
cost. 


SKt .  2.  KKKKCTIVK  DATK. 

The  amendment  made  by  this  Act  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  articles  entered,  or 
withdrawn  from  warehouse  for  consump- 
tion, on  or  after  the  date  that  is  15  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

S.  1105 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SKtTlON  1.  (  KRTAIN  CHRISTMAS  ORNAIMKNTS. 

Subchapter  II  of  chapter  99  of  the  Harmo- 
nized Tariff  Schedule  of  the  United  States 
is  amended  by  inserting  in  numerical  se- 
quence the  following  new  heading: 


By  Mr.  DANFORTH: 

S.  1104.  A  bill  to  temporarily  sus- 
pend the  duty  on  flashlights  and 
flashlight  parts;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

S.  1105.  A  bill  to  temporarily  sus- 
pend the  duty  on  certain  Christmas 
ornaments;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

S.  1106.  A  bill  to  temporarily  reduce 
the  duty  on  frozen  carrots;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

SUSPENSION  OF  DUTY  ON  CERTAIN  ITEMS 

•  Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  three  miscella- 
neous tariff  bills.  The  first  provides 
for  the  temporary  suspension  of  duty 
on  flashlights  and  flashlight  parts. 
The  second  provides  for  the  tempo- 
rary suspension  of  duty  on  Christmas 
ornaments  other  than  those  made  of 
glass  or  wood.  Finally,  the  third  bill 
provides  for  the  temporary  reduction 
of  duty  on  certain  frozen  carrots. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
texts  of  these  three  bills  be  printed  in 
full  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bills 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1104 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION      1.      FI.ASHl.KiHTS      ANI>      KI.ASHI.KJHT 
FARTS. 

Subchapter  II  of  chapter  99  of  the  Harmo- 
nized Tariff  Schedule  of  the  United  States 
is  amended  by  inserting  in  numerical  se- 
quence the  following  new  heading: 
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SK(  .  2.  KKKK(T1VK  DATK. 

The  amendment  made  by  this  Act  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  articles  entered,  or 
withdrawn  from  warehouse  for  consump- 
tion, on  or  after  the  date  that  is  15  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

S.  1106 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SKlTKtN  I.  KROZKN  (  ARROTS. 

Subchapter  II  of  chapter  99  of  the  Harmo- 
nized Tariff  Schedule  of  the  United  States 
is  amended  by  inserting  in  numerical  se- 
quence the  following  new  heading: 
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SKi    2.  KKKKCTIVK  DATK. 

(a)  In  General.— The  amendment  made 
by  this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect  to  arti- 
cles entered,  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse 
for  consumption,  after  the  date  that  is  15 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Reliquidation.— Notwithstanding  sec- 
tion 514  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  or  any 
other  provision  of  law.  upon  a  request  filed 
with  the  appropriate  customs  officer  before 
the  date  that  is  90  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  any  entry  of  an  article 
described  in  heading  9902.07.11  of  the  Har- 
monized Tariff  Schedule  of  the  United 
States  (as  added  by  this  Act)  that  was 
made- 
CD  after  December  31.  1988.  and 

(2)  on  or  before  the  date  that  is  15  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
shall  be  liquidated  as  though  such  entry  oc- 
curred on  the  day  after  the  date  that  is  15 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.* 


By  Mr.  SIMON; 
S.  1107.  A  bill  to  provide  education, 
training,  employment,  and  related 
services  to  displaced  homemakers,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 


TISH  SOMMERS  and  LAURIE  SHIELDS  DISPLACED 
HOMEMAKERS  TRAINING  AND  ECONOMIC  SELF- 
SUFFICIENCV  ASSISTANCE  ACT 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  today  the  Tish 
Sommers  and  Laurie  Shields  Displaced 
Homemakers  Training  and  Economic 
Self-Sufficiency  Assistance  Act  of 
1989.  This  legislation  would  provide 
for  a  new  employment  and  training 
program  for  displaced  homemakers— a 
large  but  often  overlooked  group  made 
up  of  predominately  older  women. 

Many  people  are  unaware  of  who 
displaced  homemakers  are  and  the  se- 
rious difficulty  that  these  women  face 
finding  jobs  to  support  themselves  and 
their  families.  Every  year,  hundreds  of 
women  are  forced  unexpectedly  from 
the  role  of  homemaker  into  the  role  of 
family  breadwinner  due  to  a  husband's 
death,  disability,  divorce,  or  loss  of 
public  assistance.  According  to  the 
Census  Bureau,  there  are  approxi- 
mately 11.5  million  displaced  home- 
makers  in  the  United  States. 

Contrary  to  a  common  myth,  dis- 
placed homemakers  are  not  middle 
class,  well  educated  women.  Available 
information  about  this  group  indicates 
that  displaced  homemakers,  like  other 
female  heads  of  households,  are  dis- 
proportionately poor;  40  percent  have 
incomes  below  the  poverty  level  and 
another  21  percent  have  incomes  near 
the  poverty  level. 

Displaced  homemakers  are  older 
women  and  minority  women;  70  per- 
cent are  age  55  or  older  and  22  percent 
are  minorities.  Displaced  homemakers 
generally  have  one  or  more  depend- 
ents; 61  percent  have  children  living  at 
home.  Displaced  homemakers  are  un- 
employed or  low  wage  earners;  66  per- 
cent are  unemployed  and  of  the  29.5 
percent  who  are  employed,  24.4  per- 
cent are  employed  part  time.  Educa- 
tion levels  for  displaced  homemakers 
are  low;  56  percent  of  all  displaced 
homemakers  lack  a  high  school  diplo- 
ma and  22  percent  of  those  between 
the  ages  of  25  and  65  years  old  have 
not  completed  the  eighth  grade. 

Clearly,  displaced  homemakers  rep- 
resent a  group  facing  financial  adversi- 
ty at  the  same  time  that  they  are  con- 
fronting painful  adjustment  and  per- 
sonal problems.  Their  general  lack  of 
work  experience  and  marketable  skills 
combined  with  a  lack  of  confidence 
and  self-esteem  create  special  barriers 
to  their  successful  entry  into  the  labor 
market. 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  that  I 
plan  to  introduce  today  is  named  after 
the  two  women  who  coined  the  term 
"displaced  homemaker"  and  who  in 
1975  started  a  national  movement  to 
help  these  women  gain  economic  self- 
sufficiency.  The  intent  of  my  bill  is  to 
fill  existing  gaps  in  education,  employ- 
ment and  training  services  for  these 
women  who  face  special  barriers  to 
successful  entry  into  the  labor  market. 
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At  the  present  time,  the  primary 
source  of  support  for  displaced  home- 
maker  progrsuns  is  State  funding.  This 
funding,  however,  is  tenuous  and  frag- 
mented. While  some  23  States  provide 
some  level  of  support  to  displaced 
homemaker  projects,  the  majority  of 
States  do  not. 

At  the  Federal  level,  the  Job  Train- 
ing Partnership  Act  and  the  Carl  Per- 
kins Vocational  Education  Act  provide 
some  assistance  by  naming  displaced 
homemakers  as  one  of  several  groups 
to  be  served.  But,  neither  program  re- 
sponds satisfactorily  to  the  special  cir- 
cumstances displaced  homemakers 
face.  In  part  due  to  limited  funding 
and  in  part  due  to  the  structure  of  the 
JTPA  system,  relatively  few  displaced 
homemakers— about  23,000  in  program 
year  1987— are  being  served  by  the 
JTPA  Program. 

The  Carl  Perkins  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act  provides  a  more  significant 
source  of  assistance  to  displaced  home- 
makers  through  the  8.5  percent  set 
aside  for  single  parents  and  homemak- 
ers. Yet.  available  funds  are  insuffi- 
cient and  the  vocational  training  tends 
to  be  focused  on  younger  students  who 
may  have  more  recent  education  and 
employment  experience.  While  the  vo- 
cational education  set  aside  helps  to 
provide  critical  vocational  training  for 
younger  displaced  homemakers,  the 
vocational  education  system  is  not  well 
suited  to  the  needs  of  older  women. 

Several  months  ago.  I  introduced 
legislation,  S.  543,  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act  Youth  Employment 
Amendments  of  1989,  that  will  help  to 
improve  the  delivery  of  services  to  dis- 
placed homemakers  under  JTPA— 
through  refocusing  JTPA  services  on 
education,  basic  skills  training  and 
harder-to-serve  groups.  S.  543  does 
not,  however,  obviate  the  need  for  the 
legislation  I  am  introducing  today.  My 
legislation  would  provide  resources  for 
the  development  in  all  50  States  of 
comprehensive  programs  to  address 
the  unique  needs  of  displaced  home- 
makers. 

This  legislation  would  authorize  a 
new  program  of  assistance  to  States  to 
finance  the  delivery  of  job  readiness, 
counseling,  remediation,  occupational 
training,  supportive  services,  job  place- 
ment and  a  range  of  other  services 
that  experience  has  taught  us  are 
needed  for  displaced  homemakers  to 
successfully  achieve  economic  self-suf- 
ficiency. One  innovative  feature  of  the 
bill  is  that  it  permits  States  to  use  a 
small  portion  of  funds  allocated  to 
them  to  set  up  revolving  loan  funds  to 
provide  low-interest  loans  to  displaced 
homemakers  who  need  emergency  as- 
sistance, help  with  tuition  or  job 
search  expenses,  or  startup  expenses 
associated  with  self-employment. 

Mr.  President,  my  bill  defines  a  dis- 
placed homemaker  to  be  an  individual 
whose  principal  job  has  been  home- 
making  and  who  has  lost  her  main 


source  of  income  because  of  divorce, 
separation,  widowhood,  disability,  or 
long-term  unemployment  of  a  spouse, 
or  loss— or  expected  loss  within  2 
years— of  eligibility  for  public  assist- 
ance. By  definition,  a  displaced  home- 
maker  must  be  unemployed  or  under- 
employed; for  example,  working  part 
time  when  full-time  employment  is  de- 
sired. 

This  legislation  places  a  priority  on 
assisting  those  displaced  homemakers 
with  the  greatest  financial  need,  and 
older  and  minority  displaced  home- 
makers  who  may  face  additional  prob- 
lems of  age  and  racial  discrimination. 

Moreover,  in  order  to  ensure  the  ef- 
fective delivery  of  services  and  coordi- 
nation with  other  programs  that  may 
serve  displaced  homemakers.  States 
would  be  required  to  develop  a  State 
plan  for  the  delivery  and  coordination 
of  displaced  homemakers  services,  des- 
ignate an  administrator  for  displaced 
homemaker  programs,  and  establish 
an  advisory  council  for  displaced 
homemakers. 

In  this  era  of  scarce  Federal  dollars, 
ensuring  that  federally  funded  pro- 
grams actually  deliver  results  is  the 
necessary  bottom  line.  This  legislation 
would  require  the  evaluation  of  the 
adequacy  and  effectiveness  of  dis- 
placed homemaker  programs  at  the 
State  and  Federal  levels.  And,  like 
other  employment  and  training  pro- 
grams, this  bill  requires  that  national 
performance  standards  be  developed 
to  ensure  that  we  get  the  greatest 
return  on  the  Federal  dollar  and  to 
ensure  that  displaced  homemakers  get 
the  services  they  need  to  fulfill  their 
maximum  potential. 

Displaced  homemakers  will  be  a  con- 
tinuing phenomenon  we  need  to  ad- 
dress. There  are  23  million  married 
women  who  are  not  in  the  labor  force. 
Death,  divorce,  or  separation  from 
their  spouse  will  result  in  a  significant 
number  of  these  women  becoming  dis- 
placed homemakers. 

This  morning  I  participated  in  a 
press  briefing  at  which  the  Displaced 
Homemakers  Network  and  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Retired  Persons  un- 
veiled a  new  video  entitled  "Partners 
in  Change."  While  the  goal  of  this 
video  is  to  educate  prospective  employ- 
ers about  the  value  of  hiring  older 
women  and  displaced  homemakers,  it 
brought  home  to  me  the  fact  that 
hiring  older  women  is  not  just  a  nice 
or  socially  responsible  thing  to  do— it 
is  becoming  an  economic  necessity. 
Our  society  can  no  longer  afford  large 
segments  of  the  population  to  be  un- 
employed for  long  periods  of  time. 

In  the  coming  years  employers  will 
look  more  and  more  to  women  to  meet 
their  work  force  needs.  During  the 
1990's.  two  out  of  every  three  workers 
will  be  women.  The  work  force  of  the 
future  will  be  comprised  increasingly 
of  older,  female  and  disadvantaged 
workers.  We  cannot  leave  to  chance 


the  access  of  these  groups  to  appropri- 
ate education  and  training  for  jobs 
that  will  have  higher  skill  require- 
ments—jobs associated  with  better 
compensation  and  benefits.  Clearly,  it 
is  in  the  national  interest  to  ensure 
women,  and  older  women,  in  particu- 
lar, are  a  productive  part  of  the  future 
work  force. 

Expanding  the  Federal  investment 
in  the  education  and  training  of  these 
women  is  not  only  common  sense  but 
good  economic  sense.  As  the  pool  of 
potential  young  workers  continues  to 
decrease  throughout  the  1990's,  spe- 
cial efforts  must  be  made  to  prepare 
displaced  homemakers  for  successful 
participation  in  the  labor  force— prep- 
aration that  will  allow  them  to  achieve 
economic  self-sufficiency. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  bill  be  inserted  into  the 
Congressional  Record  in  the  full  text 
in  addition  to  the  section-by-section 
analysis. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1107 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SKITION  1.  SHORT  TITI.K. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Tish  Sotn- 
mers  and  Laurie  Shields  Displaced  Home- 
makers  Training  and  Economic  Self-Suffi- 
ciency Assistance  Act  of  1989". 

SW.  2.  STATKMKNT  OK  HI  RPOSK. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  provide  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  States  to  expand,  im- 
prove, and  develop  education,  training,  em- 
ployment-related services  to  assist  displaced 
homemakers  in  obtaining  marketable  job 
skills,  thereby  expanding  their  options  for 
employment  and  economic  self-sufficiency. 

SKI'.  .1.  PIM)IN(;S. 

The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  Nation  has  a  vested  interest  in 
building  a  quality  and  productive  workforce 
that  will  enable  the  United  States  to  com- 
pete effectively  in  the  global  marketplace; 

(2)  2  in  every  3  new  entrants  to  the  work- 
force during  the  1990's  will  be  women  and 
such  women  will  need  appropriate  basic  and 
occupational  skills  to  fill  jobs  requiring 
much  higher  skill  levels  than  the  jobs  of 
today; 

(3)  there  are  approximately  11.5  million 
displaced  homemakers  in  the  United  States 
who  represent  a  significant  number  of 
women  not  in  the  labor  force  and  who  must 
be  adequately  prepared  for  jobs; 

(4)  3  in  every  4  displaced  homemakers  are 
45  years  and  older  and  1  in  every  4  displaced 
homemakers  is  a  minority,  and  such  older 
women  and  minority  women  have  special 
education  and  training  needs  which  must  be 
addressed  to  facilitate  their  successful  entry 
into  the  workforce; 

(5)  the  majority  of  displaced  homemakers 
are  women  who  live  in  poverty  and  who  re- 
quire educational,  vocational,  training,  and 
other  services  to  obtain  financial  independ- 
ence and  economic  security;  and 

(6)  Federal.  State,  and  local  programs  ad- 
dressing the  training  and  employment  needs 
of  displaced  homemakers  have  been  frag- 
mented and  insufficient  to  effectively  serve 
displaced  homemakers. 
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SEC.  1.  DEFINITIONS. 

As  used  in  this  Act— 

(1)  The  term  "displaced  homemaker" 
means  an  individual  who  has  been  providing 
unpaid  services  to  family  members  in  the 
home  and  who— 

(A)  has  been  dependent  either— 

(i)  on  public  assistance  and  whose  young- 
est child  is  within  2  years  of  losing  eligibil- 
ity under  part  A  of  title  IV  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  (42  U.S.C.  601-618),  or 

(ii)  on  the  income  of  another  family 
member  but  is  no  longer  supported  by  that 
income,  and 

(B)  is  unemployed  or  underemployed  and 
is  experiencing  difficulty  in  obtaining  or  up- 
grading employment. 

(2)  The  term  "community-based  organiza- 
tion" has  the  same  meaning  given  that  term 
in  section  4(5)  of  the  Job  Training  Partner- 
ship Act. 

(3)  The  term  "eligible  service  provider" 
means— 

(A)  a  nonprofit  community-based  organi- 
zation: 

(B)  a  local  educational  agency: 

(C)  a  secondary  school: 

(D)  an  institution  of  higher  education:  or 

(E)  an  area  vocational  education  school. 

(4)  The  term  "Governor"  means  the  chief 
executive  of  any  State. 

(5)  The  term  "area  vocational  education 
school"  has  the  same  meaning  given  that 
term  in  section  521(3)  of  the  Carl  D.  Perkins 
Vocational  Education  Act. 

(6)  The  term  "institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion" means  an  institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion as  that  term  is  defined  in  section 
1201(a)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965. 

(7)  The  term  "local  educational  agency" 
has  the  same  meaning  given  that  term  in 
section  1471(12)  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965. 

(8)  The  term  "secondary  school"  has  the 
same  meaning  given  that  term  in  section 
1471(21)  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965. 

(9)  The  term  "supportive  services"  means 
services  which  are  necessary  to  enable  an  in- 
dividual eligible  for  training  under  this  Act 
to  participate  in  a  training  program  funded 
under  this  Act.  Such  supportive  services 
may  include  transportation,  health  care, 
special  services  and  materials  for  the  handi- 
capped, child  care,  meals,  temporary  shel- 
ter, financial  counseling,  adult  dependent 
care,  and  other  reasonable  expenses  includ- 
ing such  work  related  expenses  as  tools, 
clothing,  and  books,  required  for  participa- 
tion in  the  training  program. 

(10)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor. 

SEC.  5.  ALLOTMENT  AMON(;  STATES. 

(a)  In  General.- The  Secretary  shall  allot 
for  each  fiscal  year  to  each  State  an  amount 
which  bears  the  same  relationship  to  the 
total  amount  of  such  funds  as  the  total 
number  of  displaced  homemakers  in  such 
State  as  determined  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  bears  to  the  total  number  of  dis- 
placed homemakers  in  all  States. 

(b)  Reservation.- The  Secretary  shall  re- 
serve 5  percent  of  the  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  section  17  for  any  fiscal  year  to 
pay  the  costs  of  the  national  activities  re- 
quired by  section  14. 

(c)  Maintenance  of  Effort.— Funds  pro- 
vided pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  used  to 
supplement  and  not  supplant  other  Federal. 
State,  and  local  public  funds  expended  to 
provide  services  for  displaced  homemakers. 


SEC.  «.  REA1.I.OTMENT. 

(a)  General  Reallotment  Authority.— 
For  program  years  beginning  July  1.  1989. 
and  thereafter,  the  Secretary  shall,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  requirements  of  this  sec- 
tion, reallot  to  eligible  States  the  funds  al- 
lotted to  States  from  funds  appropriated  for 
such  program  year  that  are  available  for  re- 
allotment. 

(b)  Amount  Available  for  Reallotment.— 
The  amount  available  for  reallotment  is 
equal  to— 

(1)  the  amount  by  which  the  unexpended 
balance  of  the  State  allotment  at  the  end  of 
the  program  year  prior  to  the  program  year 
for  which  the  determination  under  this  sec- 
tion is  made  exceeds  20  percent  of  such  al- 
lotment for  that  prior  program  year:  plus 

(2)  the  unexpended  balance  of  the  State 
allotment  from  any  program  year  prior  to 
the  program  year  in  which  there  is  such 
excess. 

(c)  Method  of  Reallotment.— ( 1 )  The  Sec- 
retary shall  determine  the  amount  that 
would  be  allotted  to  each  eligible  State  by 
using  the  factors  described  in  section  5(a)  to 
allocate  among  eligible  States  the  amount 
available  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall,  by  using  the  fac- 
tors described  in  section  5(a),  allot  to  eligi- 
ble States  the  amount  available  that  re- 
mains after  the  allotment  required  by  para- 
graph ( 1 )  of  this  subsection. 

(d)  State  Procedures  With  Respect  to 
Reallotment.— The  Governor  of  each  State 
shall  prescribe  uniform  procedures  for  the 
expenditure  of  funds  by  eligible  service  pro- 
viders in  order  to  avoid  the  requirement 
that  funds  be  made  available  for  reallot- 
ment under  subsection  (b).  The  Governor 
shall  further  prescribe  equitable  procedures 
for  making  funds  available  from  the  State 
and  eligible  service  providers  in  the  event 
that  a  State  is  required  to  make  funds  avail- 
able for  reallotment  under  such  subsection. 

(e)  Definitions.— For  the  purpose  of  this 
section,  an  eligible  State  means  a  State 
which  has  expended  at  least  80  percent  of 
its  allotment  for  the  program  year  prior  to 
the  program  year  for  which  the  determina- 
tion under  this  section  is  made. 

SEC.  7.  state  plan. 

(a)  Plan  Required.— In  order  to  receive  an 
allotment  of  funds  under  section  5  the  Gov- 
ernor of  each  State  shall  develop  and 
submit  to  the  Secretary  for  review  and  ap- 
proval a  2-year  State  plan  describing  the 
programs,  activities,  and  services  to  be  as- 
sisted with  funds  provided  under  this  Act. 

(b)  Contents  of  Plan.— Each  State  plan 
shall— 

(1)  contain  assurances  that  displaced 
homemakers  with  the  greatest  financial 
need  will  be  given  priority  in  the  delivery  of 
services  under  this  Act: 

(2)  contain  assurances  that  displaced 
homemakers  45  years  and  older  and  minori- 
ty displaced  homemakers  will  be  given  spe- 
cial consideration  in  the  delivery  of  services 
under  this  Act:  and 

(3)  provide  assurances  that  the  services 
provided  pursuant  to  this  Act  will  be  coordi- 
nated with  other  Federal  or  State  programs 
providing  services  to  displaced  homemakers. 

SEC.  K.  state  administration. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Governor  of  each 
State  receiving  an  allotment  under  section  5 
shall- 

(1)  where  a  unit  does  not  already  exist  in 
any  State  agency,  create  a  displaced  home- 
makers  unit  within  the  State  Department  of 
Labor  or  other  State  agency  as  appropriate: 


(2)  where  a  position  does  not  already 
exist,  assign  1  individual  to  work  full-time  as 
the  State  administrator  for  displaced  home- 
maker  services  to  fulfill  the  purposes  of  this 
Act  by— 

(A)  administering  the  program  for  dis- 
placed homemaker  services  described  in  this 
Act:  and 

(B)  coordinating  the  services  provided 
under  this  Act  with  other  available  services 
for  displaiced  homemakers  within  the  State: 

(3)  where  such  a  council  does  not  already 
exist  create  a  State  displaced  homemaker 
advisory  council  to  assist  the  State  displaced 
homemaker  unit  to  plan,  implement,  and 
evaluate  programs  and  activities  funded 
under  this  Act. 

(b)  State  Administrator.— Each  State  ad- 
ministrator for  displaced  homemaker  serv- 
ices in  a  State  receiving  financial  assistance 
under  this  Act  shall— 

(1)  make  appropriate  services  available  to 
displaced  homemakers  through  the  use  of 
eligible  service  providers  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  11: 

(2)  provide  appropriate  preservice  and  in- 
service  training,  technical  assistance,  and 
advice  to  individuals  providing  ser\'ices  to 
displaced  homemakers: 

(3)  develop  an  annual  plan  for  the  use  of 
all  funds  available  for  displaced  homemaker 
programs,  manage  the  distribution  of  these 
funds,  and  monitor  the  use  of  funds  distrib- 
uted to  eligible  ser\ice  providers: 

(4)  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  programs 
and  activities  assisted  under  this  Act.  includ- 
ing the  extent  to  which  the  programs  and 
activities  exceed  or  fail  to  meet  relevant  per- 
formance standards  set  forth  in  section  15: 

(5)  gather,  analyze  and  disseminate  data 
on  the  adequacy  and  effectiveness  of  the 
State  in  meeting  the  training  and  employ- 
ment needs  of  displaced  homemakers: 

(6)  provide  technical  assistance  and  advice 
to  eligible  service  providers,  local  education- 
al agencies,  secondary  schools,  institutions 
of  higher  education,  and  other  interested 
parties  in  the  State  to  expand  training  and 
employment  opportunities  for  displaced 
homemakers;  and 

(7)  set  forth  the  criteria  to  be  used  in  ap- 
proving applications  from  eligible  service 
providers. 

(c)  State  Displaced  Homemaker  Advisory 
Council.— The  State  Displaced  Homemaker 
Advisory  Council  established  pursuant  to 
subsection  (b)(6)  shall  include— 

(Da  representative  from  the  State  Job 
Training  Coordinating  Council  established 
pursuant  to  section  122  of  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act: 

(2)  a  representative  from  the  State  Job 
Opportunities  and  Basic  Skills  Training 
(JOBS)  program  established  pursuant  to 
title  II  of  the  Family  Support  Act; 

(3)  a  representative  from  the  State  Com- 
mission on  Women,  if  such  a  commission 
exists  in  the  State: 

(4)  a  sex  equity  coordinator  for  vocational 
education  established  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  111(b)(1)(A)  of  the  Carl  D. 
Perkins  Vocational  Education  Act: 

(5)  a  representative  of  a  community-based 
organization  ser\'ing  displaced  homemakers: 

(6)  a  representative  of  a  community-based 
organization  representing  primarily  minori- 
ty women: 

(7)  a  representative  of  employers:  and 

(8)  a  displaced  homemaker. 

sec.  9.  ISE  OF  FINOS. 

Funds  allotted  to  States  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 5  may  be  used  to  provide  education, 
training,    and    supportive    ser\'ices    to    dis- 
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placed  homemakers.  Such  services  may  in- 
clude— 

(1)  recruitment  and  outreach, 

(2)  assessment  and  testing. 

(3)  career  counseling. 

(4)  literacy  training  and  bilingual  training. 

(5)  job  development. 

(6)  job  placement. 

(7)  remedial  education,  basic  skills  train- 
ing and  GED  preparation. 

(8)  on-the-job  training. 

(9)  life  skills  development. 

(10)  pre-employment  preparation. 

(11)  vocational  exploration. 

(12)  skills  training  and  vocational  training. 

(13)  individual  and  group  counseling. 

(14)  job  search. 

(15)  follow-up  services,  and 

(16)  supportive  services. 

SEC.  10.  WITHIN  STATK  AI.UHATION. 

(a)  In  General.— Prom  amounts  allotted 
to  each  State  pursuant  to  section  5.  the 
Governor  of  each  State  shall  make  grants  to 
eligible  service  providers  to  provide  educa- 
tion, training,  and  supportive  services  to  dis- 
placed homemakers. 

(b)  Reservations.— The  Governor  of  each 
State  shall  reserve  at  least  $60,000  and  not 
more  than  $100,000  for  the  costs  of  State 
administration  pursuant  to  section  8. 

(c)  Competitive  Basis.- The  Governor  of 
each  State  receiving  assistance  under  this 
Act  shall  award  grants  to  eligible  service 
providers  on  a  competitive  basis. 

SE*.  II.  SERVICE  PROVIHERS. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Governor  of  each 
State  receiving  assistance  under  this  Act 
shall  select  eligible  service  providers  to  de- 
liver education,  training,  and  supportive 
services  to  displaced  homemakers  on  the 
basis  of  the  ability  of  the  eligible  service 
provider  to  effectively  deliver  services  to  dis- 
placed homemakers. 

(b)  Priority.— Each  State  receiving  finan- 
cial assistance  under  this  Act  shall  give  pri- 
ority in  awarding  grants  to  eligible  service 
providers  which  have  experience  in  provid- 
ing services  to  displaced  homemakers. 

(c)  Special  Consideration.— Each  State 
receiving  financial  assistance  under  this  Act 
shall  give  special  consideration  in  awarding 
grants  to  eligible  service  providers  which  are 
community-based  organizations. 

(d)  Administrative  Cost.— Each  eligible 
service  provider  receiving  assistance  pursu- 
ant to  this  Act  may  use  no  more  than  20 
percent  of  the  funds  awarded  to  such  eligi- 
ble service  provider  for  administrative  costs. 

SEC.    12.    SERVICE    PROVIDER    APPLICATION    RE- 
Ql'IRED. 

(a)  In  General.— Each  eligible  service  pro- 
vider desiring  a  grant  under  this  Act  shall 
submit  an  application  to  the  Governor  for 
review  and  approval. 

(b)  Application  Contents.— Each  such  ap- 
plication shall— 

( 1 )  describe  the  programs,  services,  and  ac- 
tivities for  which  assistance  is  sought: 

(2)  demonstrate  a  service  delivery  plan 
that  coordinates  existing  services  for  dis- 
placed homemakers;  and 

(3)  contain  such  assurances  as  the  Gover- 
nor may  reasonably  require. 

SEC.  1.1.  DISPLACED  HOMEMAKER  U>AN. 

(a)  Program  Authorized.— The  Governor 
of  each  State  may  reserve,  on  a  one  time 
basis  only,  10  percent  of  the  funds  allotted 
to  such  State  pursuant  to  section  5(a)  in  any 
fiscal  year,  to  establish  a  revolving  loan 
fund  to  provide  low  interest  loans  to  dis- 
placed homemakers  to  pursue  training,  edu- 
cation, and  employment  opportunities  lead- 
ing to  economic  self  sufficiency. 


(b)  Use  of  Funds.— (1)  Funds  reserved 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  shall  be  used  by 
the  Governor  of  each  State  receiving  assist- 
ance under  this  Act  as  capital  contributions 
for  establishing  revolving  loan  funds  for  dis- 
placed homemakers. 

(2)  Loans  provided  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)  may  be  used  for— 

(A)  tuition  and  related  expenses  for  voca- 
tional and  other  postsecondary  education; 

(B)  relocation  and  emergency  household 
expenses; 

(C)  income  supplement  or  replacement 
during  participation  in  a  training  program 
and/or  job  search; 

(D)  emergency  medical  expenses  and  in- 
surance continuation; 

( E )  job  search  expenses;  and 

(F)  start-up  expenses  associated  with  self 
employment. 

(c)  Loan  Amount.— Revolving  loan  funds 
established  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  shall 
be  available  to  provide  a  displaced  home- 
maker  with  one  loan  which  does  not  exceed 
$5,000. 

(d)  Application.— Each  displaced  home- 
maker  desiring  a  loan  under  this  section 
shall  submit  an  application  at  such  lime,  in 
such  manner,  and  containing  such  informa- 
tion as  the  Governor  may  reasonably  re- 
quire. Each  .such  application  shall— 

(1)  describe  the  activities  and  services  for 
which  assistance  is  sought; 

(2)  contain  such  other  assurances  as  the 
Governor  may  reasonably  require. 

(e)  State  Responsibilities.— Each  State 
providing  loans  to  displaced  homemakers 
from  a  revolving  loan  fund  established  with 
funds  provided  under  this  Act  shall— 

(1)  collect  any  loan  or  portion  thereof  in 
accordance  with  subsection  (f).  and 

(2)  certify  annually  to  the  Secretary  that 
displaced  homemakers  receiving  such  loans 
are  in  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
section. 

(f)  Repayments.— (1)  Each  State  shall  de- 
posit all  repayments  of  loans  provided  pur- 
suant to  this  section  into  the  revolving  loan 
fund  of  the  State  established  with  funds 
provided  under  this  Act  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (a). 

(2)  A  displaced  homemaker  shall  be  ex- 
cused from  the  repayment  of  any  loan  made 
from  a  revolving  loan  fund  established  with 
funds  provided  under  this  section  if  such 
displaced  homemaker— 

(A)  dies; 

(B)  becomes  permanently  totally  disabled 
as  established  by  the  sworn  affidavit  of  a 
qualified  physician;  or 

(C)  has  been  discharged  in  bankruptcy. 

(g)  Loan  Terms.— Each  loan  made  to  a  dis- 
placed homemaker  by  a  State  from  a  revolv- 
ing loan  fund  established  with  funds  provid- 
ed under  this  Act— 

(1)  shall  not  accrue  interest  before  the 
date  that  is  270  days  after  the  day  on  which 
the  displaced  homemaker  ceases  to  be  a  par- 
ticipant in  an  education  or  training  program 
assisted  under  this  Act; 

(2)  shall  accrue  interest  at  an  annual  rate 
of  5  percent  after  such  date,  and 

(3)  shall  be  repaid  over  a  period  that  does 
not  exceed  10  years. 

(h)  Maintenance  of  Effort.— Each  State 
receiving  funds  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall  use  the  Federal  funds  only  to  supple- 
ment the  funds  that  would,  in  the  absence 
of  such  Federal  funds,  be  made  available 
from  non-Federal  sources  to  displaced 
homemakers  for  the  activities  and  services 
described  in  the  application. 

(i)  Administrative  Costs— In  the  first 
fiscal  year  in  which  a  State  receives  assist- 


ance pursuant  to  this  section,  such  State 
may  reserve  an  amount  not  to  exceed  5  per- 
cent of  the  amount  of  funds  reserved  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (a)  for  the  costs  of  admin- 
istering the  revolving  loan  fund  established 
under  subsection  (a).  In  the  second  and  each 
succeeding  fiscal  year  thereafter  in  which  a 
State  administers  a  revolving  loan  fund  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  this  section,  such 
State  may  reserve  1  percent  of  such  State's 
allotment  under  section  5  for  the  costs  of 
administering  such  revolving  loan  fund. 

SEC.  11.  NATIONAL  ACTIVITIES. 

(a)  Information.- From  amounts  avail- 
able under  section  5(b),  the  Secretary  shall 
implement  a  uniform  data  collection  system 
to  collect  information  to  assist  Federal, 
State,  and  local  efforts  to  serve  displaced 
homemakers.  The  information  to  be  collect- 
ed through  such  a  system  shall  include— 

(1)  the  number  of  displaced  homemakers 
served, 

(2)  the  race,  age.  and  sex  of  displaced 
homemakers. 

(3)  the  number  of  dependents  of  each  dis- 
placed homemaker, 

(4)  the  source  and  amount  of  income  of 
displaced  homemakers, 

(5)  the  range  of  services  required  by  dis- 
placed homemakers, 

(6)  the  services  received  by  displaced 
homemakers, 

(7)  the  type  of  job.  training,  and  education 
placement  received  by  displaced  homemak- 
ers, and 

(8)  the  wage  level  at  placement  of  dis- 
placed homemakers. 

(b)  Training  and  Technical  Assistance.— 
From  amounts  available  under  section  5(b) 
the  Secretary,  through  the  Women's 
Bureau,  shall  provide  a  grant  to  a  national 
organization  to— 

(1)  provide  appropriate  preservice  and  in- 
services  training  for  specialized,  supportive, 
supervisory,  and  other  personnel; 

(2)  provide  technical  assistance  to  pro- 
grams serving  displaced  homemakers;  and 

(3)  establish  a  national  clearinghouse  to 
disseminate  materials  and  information 
gained  through  exemplary  program  experi- 
ence which  may  be  of  use  to  other  displaced 
homemaker  programs. 

(c)  Report.— The  Secretary  shall  biennial- 
ly report  to  the  Congress  on  the  progress 
made  in  providing  training  and  other  work- 
related  services  to  displaced  homemakers. 
Such  report  shall  include  recommendations 
for  legislation  needed  to  improve  the  effec- 
tiveness of  Federal  programs  serving  dis- 
placed homemakers. 

SE(  .  I.-..  PERFORMANCE  STANDARDS. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Congress  recognizes 
that  education,  training,  and  support  serv- 
ices are  investments  in  human  capital  and 
not  expenses.  In  order  to  determine  wheth- 
er these  investments  have  been  productive, 
the  Congress  finds  that  the  return  on  these 
investments  is  to  be  measured  by  achieve- 
ment of  competencies  that  lead  to  economic 
self-sufficiency. 

(b)  Measure.— (1)  The  basic  measure  of 
performance  for  programs  under  this  Act  is 
the  increase  in  capability  to  achieve  eco- 
nomic self-sufficiency  resulting  from  partici- 
pation in  the  program.  In  order  to  deter- 
mine whether  this  basic  measure  has  been 
achieved,  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe 
standards  on  the  basis  of  appropriate  fac- 
tors which  may  include— 

(A)  raising  the  grade  level  of  reading,  writ- 
ing, and  computational  skills; 

(B)  acquisition  of  a  GED  or  high  school 
diploma; 
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ciency. 

(D)  attainment  of  prevocational  compe- 
tencies, including  ability  to  identify  skills 
and  values,  ability  to  set  goals,  ability  to 
manage  money,  ability  to  manage  time,  and 
assertiveness; 

(E)  completion  of  an  institutional  or  em- 
ployer-sponsored skills  training  program; 

(F)  enrollment  in  an  apprenticeship  pro- 
gram: and 

(G)  placement  in  employment  that  pro- 
vides or  leads  to  economic  self-sufficiency. 

(c)  Special  Rule.— The  Governor  of  each 
State  receiving  assistance  under  this  Act 
may  prescribe  variations  in  the  performance 
standards  based  on— 

(1)  specific  economic  and  geographic  fac- 
tors within  the  State,  and 

(2)  specific  demographic  characteristics  of 
the  displaced  homemaker  population  within 
the  State. 

SEC.   16.  ELICIRILITV  TO  PARTICIPATE  IN  OTHER 
AC-TS. 

In  any  fiscal  year  in  which  the  appropria- 
tion for  this  Act  equals  or  exceeds 
$20,000,000,  displaced  homemakers  receiving 
assistance  under  this  Act  shall  not  be  eligi- 
ble for  assistance  under  title  III  of  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act. 

SEC  17.  Al  THOKIZATION  OE  APPROPRIATIONS. 

"(a)  In  General.— There  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  $50,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1990  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
each  succeeding  fiscal  year  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

'■(b)(1)  For  the  purpose  of  affording  ade- 
quate notice  of  funding  available  under  this 
Act.  amounts  appropriated  in  an  appropria- 
tion Act  for  any  fiscal  year  to  carry  out  this 
Act  shall  become  available  for  obligation  on 
July  1  of  that  fiscal  year  and  shall  remain 
available  until  September  30  of  the  succeed- 
ing fiscal  year. 

■•(2)  In  order  to  effect  a  transition  to  the 
forward  funding  method  of  timing  appro- 
priation action  described  in  paragraph  (1). 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated,  in 
an  appropriation  Act  or  Acts  for  the  same 
fiscal  year,  two  separate  appropriations  to 
carry  out  this  Act.  the  first  of  which  shall 
not  be  subject  to  paragraph  (1).". 

The  Tish  Sommers  and  Laurie  Shields  Dis- 
placed Homemakers  Training  and  Eco- 
nomic Self-Sufficiency  Act  of  1989— Sec- 
tion-by-Section  Summary 
Section   1.  Short  Title.-The  Tish  Som- 
mers and  Laurie  Shields  Displaced  Home- 
makers  Training  and  Economic  Self-Suffi- 
ciency Act  of  1989 

Section  2.  Purpose.— To  provide  financial 
assistance  to  States  to  expand,  improve,  and 
develop  education,  training  and  employ- 
ment-related services  to  assist  displaced 
homemakers  in  obtaining  marketable  job 
skills,  employment  and  economic  self-suffi- 
ciency. 

Section  3.  Findings.— The  findings  outline 
the  need  for  an  expanded  federal  invest- 
ment in  educating  and  training  displaced 
homemakers  for  successful  entry  or  reentry 
into  the  labor  market. 
Section  4.  Definitions.— 
A  "displaced  homemaker"  is  defined  to 
mean  an  individual  who  has  been  providing 
unpaid  services  to  family  members  in  the 
home;  who  has  been  dependent  on  public  as- 
sistance and  is  within  2  years  of  losing  such 
assistance  or  has  been  dependent  on  the 
income  of  another  family  member  and  is  no 
longer  supported  by  that  income;  and  who  is 
unemployed  or  underemployed  and  is  expe- 


riencing difficulty  in  obtaining  or  upgrading 
employment. 

Includes  additional  definitions  for  "com- 
munity based  organization"',  "eligible  service 
provider".  '"Governor",  "area  vocational 
technical  school",  "institution  of  higher 
education",  "local  educational  agency", 
"secondary  school",  "supportive  services", 
and  "Secretary". 

Section  5.  Allotment  Among  States.— 

(a)  Provides  for  the  allocation  of  funds  au- 
thorized under  the  bill  to  states  based  on 
the  number  of  displaced  homemakers  in  the 
state  as  compared  with  the  number  of  dis- 
placed homemakers  in  all  states. 

(b)  Reserves  5  percent  of  appropriated 
funds  for  national  activities  described  in  sec- 
tion 14  and  administered  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor. 

(c)  Provides  that  funds  allocated  to  States 
under  the  bill  be  used  to  supplement  and 
not  supplant  other  Federal.  State  and  local 
public  funds  used  to  provide  displaced 
homemaker  services. 

Section  6.  Reallotment.— 

Grants  authority  to  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  reallot  State  carryover  funds  ex- 
ceeding 20  percent  of  each  State's  allotment 
for  the  prior  program  year  to  eligible  States 
using  the  same  method  for  the  reallotment 
that  was  used  originally  to  allocate  funds  to 
states.  An  eligible  State  is  defined  to  be  a 
State  which  has  expended  at  least  80  per- 
cent of  its  allotment  for  the  program  year 
prior  to  the  year  in  which  the  reallotment 
occurs. 

Grants  authority  to  the  Governor  of  each 
State  to  prescribe  uniform  procedures  for 
the  expenditure  of  funds  by  eligible  service 
providers,  and  equitable  procedures  for 
making  funds  available  for  reallotment 
from  the  State  and  eligible  service  provid- 
ers. 

Section  7.  State  Plan.— Requires  the  Gov- 
ernor of  each  State  to  develop  a  2-year 
State  plan  describing  the  programs,  activi- 
ties and  services  to  be  assisted  with  funds 
provided  under  this  bill  and  to  submit  the 
state  plan  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  for 
review  and  approval.  Each  State  plan  must 
contain  assurances  that  displaced  home- 
makers  with  the  greatest  financial  need  will 
be  given  priority  for  services;  and  that  dis- 
placed homemakers  45  years  and  older  and 
minority  displaced  homemakers  be  given 
special  consideration  in  the  delivery  of  ser\ - 
ices. 
Section  8.  State  Administration.— 

(a)  Requires  the  Governor  of  each  State 
receiving  funding  under  this  bill  to  create, 
where  such  a  unit  does  not  already  exist,  a 
displaced  homemakers  unit  within  the  State 
Department  of  Labor  or  an  appropriate 
state  agency;  assign  one  individual  to  work 
full  time  as  the  state  administrator  for  dis- 
placed homemaker  services,  where  such  a 
position  does  not  already  exist;  and  create, 
where  such  a  council  does  not  already  exist, 
a  State  displaced  homemaker  advisory  coun- 
cil to  assist  the  State  displaced  homemaker 
unit  to  plan,  implement  and  evaluate  pro- 
grams and  activities  funded  under  this  bill. 

(b)  Provides  that  each  State  Administra- 
tor for  displaced  homemakers  services  in  a 
State  receiving  funds  under  this  bill  must 
(1)  make  appropriate  services  available  to 
displaced  homemakers  through  the  use  of 
eligible  service  providers.  (2)  provide  appro- 
priate training,  technical  assistance  and 
advice  in  individuals  providing  services  to 
displaced  homemakers.  (3)  develop  an 
annual  plan  for  the  use.  distribution  and 
monitoring  of  all  funds  received  under  this 
act.  (4)  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  activi- 


ties assisted  under  this  act.  including  the 
extent  to  which  they  exceed  or  fail  to  meet 
relevant  performance  standards.  (5)  gather, 
analyze  and  disseminate  data  on  the  ade- 
quacy and  effectiveness  of  the  state  in  meet- 
ing displaced  homemaker  employment  and 
training  needs.  (6)  provide  technical  assist- 
ance to  eligible  service  providers,  and  (7)  set 
forth  criteria  to  be  used  in  approving  appli- 
cations from  eligible  service  providers. 

(c)  Provides  that  members  of  the  State 
displaced  homemaker  advisory  council  shall 
include  representation  from  the  State  Job 
Training  Coordinating  Council;  the  State 
JOBS  program;  the  State  Commission  on 
Women,  if  such  a  commission  exists  in  the 
State;  a  community  based  organization  serv- 
ing displaced  homemakers;  a  community 
based  organization  representing  primarily 
minority  women;  employers;  and  displaced 
homemakers.  and  an  individual  who  is  a  sex 
equity  coordinator  for  vocational  education. 
Section  9.  Use  of  Funds.— Funds  made 
available  to  States  may  be  used  to  provide 
education,  training,  and  supportive  services 
to  displaced  homemakers  and  may  include: 
recruitment  and  outreach,  assessment  and 
testing,  career  counseling,  literacy  training 
and  bilingual  training,  job  development,  job 
placement,  remedial  education,  basic  skills 
training  and  GED  preparation,  on-the-job 
training,  life  skills  development,  pre-em- 
ployment preparation,  vocational  explora- 
tion, skills  training  and  vocational  training, 
individual  and  group  counseling,  job  search, 
follow-up  services,  and  supportive  services. 

Section  10.  Within  State  Allocation.— 
Grants  authority  to  the  Governor  of  each 
State  to  make  funds  allocated  to  the  state 
available  to  eligible  service  providers 
through  grants  awarded  on  a  competitive 
basis.  Requires  the  Governor  to  reserve 
from  funds  allocated  to  the  State  at  least 
$60,000  but  not  more  than  $100,000  to  sup- 
port the  administrative  costs  of  the  State 
displaced  homemakers  unit. 

Section  11.  Service  Providers.— Eligible 
service  providers  must  be  selected  on  the 
basis  of  their  ability  to  effectively  deliver 
services  to  displaced  homemakers.  Each 
State  receiving  financial  assistance  under 
this  bill  must  give  priority  in  awarding 
grants  to  eligible  service  providers  which 
have  experience  in  providing  services  to  dis- 
placed homemakers,  and  must  give  special 
consideration  in  awarding  grants  to  eligible 
service  providers  which  are  community- 
based  organizations. 

Section  12.  Service  Provider  Application 
Required.— Requires  each  eligible  service 
provider  which  seeks  funding  to  submit  an 
application  to  the  Governor  which  describes 
the  programs,  services  and  activities  that 
would  be  funded,  and  includes  a  service  de- 
livery plain  that  coordinates  existing  services 
for  displaced  homemakers. 
Section  13.  Displaced  Homemaker  Loan.— 

(a)  Permits  the  Governor  of  each  State  to 
reserve,  on  a  one  time  basis,  10%  of  funds  al- 
located to  the  state  of  the  initial  capital  for 
a  revolving  loan  fund  to  provide  low  interest 
loans  to  displaced  homemakers. 

(b)  Provides  that  loans  issued  through  the 
revolving  loan  fund  may  be  used  for  tuition 
and  related  expenses  for  vocational  and 
other  postsecondary  expenses;  relocation 
and  emergency  expenses;  supplemental  or 
replacement  income  during  participation  in 
a  training  program  and/or  job  search:  emer- 
gency medical  expenses  and  insurance  con- 
tinuation: job  search  expenses:  and  start-up 
expenses  associated  with  self  employment. 
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(c)  Provides  that  the  revolving  loan  fund 
may  be  used  to  provide  a  displaced  home- 
malier  with  one  loan  not  exceeding  S5000. 

(d)  Provides  that  in  order  to  receive  a 
loan,  a  displaced  homemaker  must  apply: 
such  application  shall  describe  the  activities 
for  which  assistance  is  sought,  and  contain 
such  other  assurances  as  the  Governor  may 
reasonably  require. 

(e)  Requires  each  State  issuing  loans  to 
displaced  homemakers  to  collect  any  loan 
disbursed  and  certify  annually  to  the  Secre- 
tary that  displaced  homemakers  receiving 
such  loans  are  in  compliance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section. 

(f)  Requires  each  State  to  deposit  all  re- 
payments of  loans  into  the  revolving  loan 
fund.  Provides  that  a  displaced  homemaker 
shall  be  excused  from  loan  repayment  if 
she/he  dies:  becomes  permanently  disabled: 
or  declares  bankruptcy. 

(g)  Provides  that  loans  issued  through  the 
revolving  loan  fund  shall  not  accrue  interest 
until  270  days  (9  months)  after  the  dis- 
placed homemaker  ceases  to  be  a  partici- 
pant in  an  education  or  training  program 
funded  under  this  bill:  shall  accrue  interest 
at  an  annual  rate  of  5%  after  the  270  days, 
and  shall  he  repaid  over  a  period  not  exceed- 
ing 10  years. 

(h)  Requires  each  State  receiving  funds 
under  section  14  to  use  the  funds  only  to 
supplement  funds  that,  in  the  absence  of 
federal  funds,  would  be  made  available  from 
nonfederal  sources  to  displaced  homemak- 
ers for  the  activities  descril)ed  in  the  appli- 
cation. 

(i)  Permits  each  State  to  reserve,  in  the 
first  year  of  operation  of  the  revolving  loan 
fund,  up  to  5%  of  the  funds  reserved  by  the 
state  to  establish  the  revolving  loan  fund 
for  the  administrative  costs  associated  with 
operation  of  the  revolving  loan  fund.  In  the 
second  year  and  in  each  succeeding  year  of 
operation  of  the  revolving  loan  fund,  1%  of 
the  funds  alloted  to  the  state  under  section 
5  would  be  permitted  for  administrative 
costs  associated  with  the  revolving  loan 
fund. 

Section  14.  National  Activities.— 

(a)  Requires  the  Secretary  of  Lal>or  to  im- 
plement a  uniform  data  collection  system  to 
collect  information  that  includes:  the 
number  of  displaced  homemakers  served: 
the  socioeconomic  characteristics  of  dis- 
placed homemakers:  the  range  of  services 
required  by  displaced  homemakers:  the  type 
of  job.  training,  education  and  other  serv- 
ices received  by  displaced  homemakers:  and 
the  salary  received  by  displaced  homemak- 
ers upon  placement  into  jobs. 

(b>  Requires  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
through  the  Women's  Bureau,  to  provide  a 
grant  to  a  national  organization  to  provide 
training  and  technical  assistance  to  dis- 
placed homemaker  programs,  and  to  estab- 
lish a  national  clearinghouse  to  disseminate 
materials  and  information  gained  through 
exemplary  program  experience  which  may 
be  of  use  to  other  displaced  homemaker  pro- 
grams. 

(c)  Requires  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to 
report  biennially  to  Congress  on  the 
progress  made  in  providing  training  and 
Other  work-related  services  to  displaced 
homemakers.  Such  report  shall  include  rec- 
ommendations for  legislation  needed  to  im- 
prove the  effectiveness  of  federal  programs 
serving  displaced  homemakers. 

Section  15.  Performance  Standards.— 

Authorizes  the  Secretary  to  prescribe  per- 
formance standards  for  programs  funded 
under  this  bill  on  the  basis  of  such  factors 
as:  raising  the  grade  level  of  reading,  writing 


and  computational  skills:  acquisition  of  a 
GED  or  high  school  diploma:  attainment  of 
English  language  proficiency:  attainment  of 
pre-vocational  competencies:  completion  of 
an  institutional  or  employer-sponsored  skills 
training  program:  enrollment  in  an  appren- 
ticeship program:  or  placement  in  employ- 
ment that  leads  to  economic  self-sufficiency. 

Authorizes  the  Governor  of  each  State  to 
adjust  national  performance  standards 
based  on  the  specific  economic  and  geo- 
graphic factors  within  the  State,  and  the 
specific  demographic  characteristics  of  the 
displaced  homemaker  population  within  the 
State. 

Section  16.  Eligibility  to  Participate  in 
Other  Acts.— Provides  that  in  any  year  in 
which  appropriations  for  this  bill  equals  or 
exceeds  $20  million,  eligibility  for  displaced 
homemakers  under  Title  III  (Dislocated 
Worker  Assistance)  of  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act  shall  terminate. 

Section  17.  Authorization  of  Appropria- 
tions.—Authorizes  appropriations  of  $50 
million  for  fiscal  year  1990  and  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  succeeding  fiscal 
years.  Provides  a  9-month  forward  funding 
mechanism  for  programs  funded  under  this 
bill.* 


By  Mr.  STEVENS: 
S.  1108,  A  bill  to  provide  another  op- 
portunity for  Federal  employees  to 
elect  coverage  under  the  Federal  em- 
ployees' retirement  system;  to  provide 
that  the  recently  enacted  Government 
pension  offset  provisions  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  shall  not  apply  to  Federal 
employees  who  take  advantage  of  the 
new  election  period;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs, 

OPEN  SEASON  FOR  TRANSFER  TO  FEDERAL 
EMPLOYEES'  RETIREMENT  SYSTEM 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  which 
would  create  a  second  open  season  for 
Federal  employees  to  transfer  from 
the  civil  service  retirement  system 
[CSRS]  to  the  Federal  employee  re- 
tirement system  tFERS].  We  created 
FERS  to  provide  retirement  protec- 
tion for  Federal  employees  hired  after 
1983.  It  is  a  three-tiered  system  con- 
sisting of  a  defined  benefit  plan.  Social 
Security,  and  a  voluntary  thrift  sav- 
ings plan.  I  am  pleased  to  join  Repre- 
sentative Stan  Parris  in  offering  a  bill 
that  would  allow  Federal  employees  to 
switch  to  FERS  between  July  1,  1989, 
and  December  31,  1989.  and  would 
extend  the  exemption  from  the  public 
pension  offset  through  December  31, 
1989. 

The  initial  open  season  for  FERS, 
where  Federal  employees  could  elect 
to  transfer  from  CSRS  to  FERS,  was 
held  between  July  and  December  of 
1987.  OPM  then  administratively  ex- 
tended this  period  through  the  end  of 
June  1988,  due  to  last  minute  congres- 
sional action  on  FERS,  The  result  of 
this  action  was  that  many  employees 
were  not  afforded  time  to  become  suf- 
ficiently informed  about  developments 
in  FERS  and  were  not  able  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  their  new  options. 


The  Congressional  Budget  Office 
[CBO]  had  projected  that  40  percent 
of  Federal  employees  in  CSRS  would 
switch  to  FERS  during  the  1987  open 
season.  In  actuality,  only  about  3  per- 
cent of  eligible  employees  transferred 
to  FERS  all  together.  I  have  heard 
reasons  why  so  few  switched.  Chief 
among  these  is  that  Federal  employees 
were  uncertain  how  FERS  would 
affect  them,  nor  were  they  certain 
how  congressional  action  would  affect 
FERS, 

For  example,  it  was  not  until  the 
11th  hour  last  Congress  that  we  decid- 
ed not  to  limit  the  percentage  of 
salary  that  higher  paid  employees 
could  contribute  to  their  thrift  savings 
plan  accounts.  The  result  is  that 
today,  under  FERS,  employees  can 
contribute  up  to  10  percent  of  their 
pay,  or  a  maximum  of  $7,627,  to  the 
thrift  plan. 

Similarly,  employees  did  not  know 
until  late  last  Congress  whether  the 
public  pension  offset  would  apply  to 
FERS.  Under  the  public  pension 
offset,  the  amount  of  the  benefit  a 
person  receives  from  Social  Security  as 
a  spouse  or  surviving  spouse  will  be  re- 
duced if  that  person  also  receives  a 
pension  based  on  his  or  her  own  work 
in  Federal,  State,  or  local  government, 
which  was  not  covered  by  Social  Secu- 
rity. During  the  final  days  of  the  last 
Congress,  the  rules  were  changed  so 
that  if  CSRS  employees  subject  to  the 
offset,  which  reduced  Social  Security 
benefits  $2  for  every  $3  received  from 
a  CSRS  pension,  switched  to  FERS 
before  December  31,  1987,  they  would 
in  fact  be  exempt  from  the  offset  and 
would  not  have  any  Social  Security 
benefits  to  which  they  were  entitled 
decreased. 

I  have  heard  that  employees  did  not 
elect  to  swtich  to  FERS  because  they 
believed  that  the  Federal  Government 
would  design  a  system  that  worked  to 
their  disadvantage.  However,  I  believe 
that  our  efforts  produced  a  sound 
system  that  offers  our  civil  servants  a 
competitive,  secure  retirement  plan.  In 
particular,  the  FERS  changes  that 
were  enacted  into  law  in  the  last  days 
of  the  1st  session  of  the  100th  Con- 
gress were  intended  to  benefit  Federal 
employees,  not  to  confuse  them  or  to 
trick  them  into  choosing  a  retirement 
plan  that  would  serve  to  their  detri- 
ment. 

However,  FERS  is  admittedly  com- 
plex and  requires  employees  to  think 
about  their  future  and  to  financially 
plan  for  it.  FERS  allows  employees 
more  freedom  of  choice  and  places  re- 
sponsibility upon  them  to  shape  their 
retirement  future.  The  enactment  of 
FERS  imposed  a  massive  education 
and  training  requirement.  Govern- 
ment personnel  offices  served  as  finan- 
cial counselors  for  employees  who  had 
never  before  been  afforded  any  say  in 
their   individual   retirement   benefits. 
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With  CSRS,  our  message  to  employees 
was  "take  it  or  leave  it"  and  with 
FERS,  employees  are  afforded  a  menu 
of  choices. 

Under  OPM's  leadership,  agencies 
performed  a  lot  of  good  work  in  trying 
to  educate  and  advise  employees,  but 
perhaps  we  gave  employees  insuffi- 
cient time  to  fully  absorb  the  many 
changes  involved. 

I  am  going  to  briefly  touch  on  the 
key  provisions  of  FERS  and  how  they 
differ  with  CSRS.  FERS  is  made  up  of 
three  components:  The  basic  benefit. 
Social  Security,  and  the  thrift  savings 
plan.  Only  the  basic  benefit  is  avail- 
able to  employees  under  CSRS— nei- 
ther Social  Security  nor  the  thrift 
plan  with  the  Government  match  is 
available  to  employees  who  do  not 
switch  from  CSRS.  The  thrift  plan  is. 
literally,  free  money.  A  Federal  em- 
ployee can  contribute  up  to  10  percent 
of  his  or  her  salary  before  taxes  to  the 
thrift  account  and  the  Government 
will  add  to  that  balance  by  providing  a 
match  of  up  to  5  percent.  Under 
CSRS,  there  is  no  Government  match 
to  employee  savings. 

The  thrift  plan  at  present  has  grown 
to  a  $3.5  billion  version  of  the  tax  de- 
ferred 401(k)  plans  that  are  available 
to  many  workers  in  the  private  sector. 
At  present,  the  thrift  plan  is  a  thriv- 
ing, growing  account,  and  it  is  com- 
pounding at  the  rate  of  $7  million 
daily.  It  is  no  longer  the  unknown  that 
it  was  in  1987.  There  are  approximate- 
ly 900,000  employees  enrolled  in  FERS 
now  and  about  800,000  of  those  per- 
sons have  thrift  plans. 

The  Federal  thrift  plan  is  actually 
superior  to  similar  private  sector  plans 
because  the  Federal  Government 
makes  a  bigger  contribution  to  em- 
ployee accounts  than  do  most  private 
firms.  The  first  5  percent  of  the  pay 
that  an  employee  contributes  to  the 
thrift  plan  is  matched  by  Government 
contributions  of  dollar  for  dollar  for 
the  first  3  percent  contributed  by  the 
employee  and  50  cents  for  every  dollar 
for  the  next  2  percent  of  pay.  There  is 
no  Goverrunent  match  for  employee 
contributions  above  5  percent  of  pay. 
In  addition,  employees  can  contribute 
nothing  to  the  thrift  account  when 
they  join  FERS,  and  the  Government 
will  still  establish  an  account  in  the 
employee's  name  and  add  1  percent  of 
pay,  which  will  vest  after  the  employ- 
ee has  worked  in  the  executive  branch 
for  3  years. 

The  thrift  plan  has  three  investment 
options.  The  G  Fund,  which  is  based 
upon  Treasury  securities,  is  now  worth 
more  than  $3.5  billion.  The  C  fund, 
the  common  stock  index  investment 
fund,  is  now  worth  $10  million,  and 
the  F  fund,  the  fixed  income  invest- 
ment fund,  is  valued  at  over  $9  million. 
This  growth  is  astronomical,  consider- 
ing that  the  G  fund  commenced  oper- 
ations in  April  1987,  and  the  C  and  F 
funds   began   operations   in   January 


1988.  Last  year,  the  annualized  rate  of 
return  for  the  G  fund  was  8.81  per- 
cent; the  rate  of  return  for  the  C  fund 
was  11.84  percent,  and  the  rate  of 
return  for  the  F  fund  was  3.63  percent. 

So  far  this  year,  the  1989  G,  C,  and 
F  fund  monthly  returns  for  January 
through  April  were  3  percent,  12.24 
percent,  and  3.15  percent,  respectively. 
These  figures  are  not  expressed  on  an 
annualized  basis.  They  represent  the 
actual  total  rates  of  return  used  in  the 
monthly  allocation  of  earnings  to  indi- 
vidual accounts  of  participants  in  the 
thrift  savings  plan. 

FERS  is  portable,  unlike  CSRS,  and 
employee  retirement  benefits  under 
FERS  will  retain  value  and  grow  over 
time.  Under  FERS,  employees  can 
take  most  retirement  benefits  with 
them  when  they  leave  Federal  service 
and  add  them  to  future  employment. 
Social  Security  credits  will  continue  to 
add  up.  An  employee's  thrift  savings 
plan  account  balance  can  be  trans- 
ferred to  an  individual  retirement  ac- 
count [IRA]  or  a  private  sector  em- 
ployer's pension  plan.  To  contrast  the 
systems,  under  CSRS,  retirement  ben- 
efits are  set  when  an  employee  leaves 
the  Federal  service  and  those  benefits 
will  not  have  the  potential  to  increase 
over  time. 

FERS  is  flexible  and  will  allow  an 
employee  to  choose  the  retirement 
plan  that  is  best  suited  to  his  or  her 
needs.  FERS  allows  an  employee  the 
three  investment  options  mentioned 
previously  and  CSRS  allows  only 
one— the  G  fund.  An  employee  can 
play  an  integral  part  in  shaping  his  or 
her  future  under  FERS. 

Once  Employees  transfer  from 
CSRS  to  FERS,  those  employees  will 
be  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  fea- 
tures of  both  systems.  The  general 
rule  is  that  most  employees  keep  the 
already  earned  CSRS  benefits  when 
they  transfer. 

Mr.  President,  my  bill  would  give 
employees  who  now  see  that  FERS  is 
a  better  retirement  option  for  them 
than  CSRS  the  opportunity  to  make  a 
truly  informed  decision  about  their  re- 
tirement futures,  and  I  urge  support 
for  this  important  legislation. 


By  Mr.  PELL  (for  himself,  Mrs. 
Kassebaum,  and  Mr.  Kennedy): 
S.  1109.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Carl  D. 
Perkins  Vocational  Education  Act  to 
extend  the  authorities  contained  in 
such  act  through  the  fiscal  year  1995; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

CARL.  D.  PERKINS  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  ACT 
AUTHORIZATION 

•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing,  along  with  my  col- 
leagues Senator  Kassebaum  and  Sena- 
tor Kennedy,  a  bill  to  reauthorize  the 
Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational  Education 
Act.  This  legislation  provides  for  a 
simple  extension  of  current  law 
through  fiscal  year  1995.  We  are  intro- 


ducing this  bill  today  with  the  intent 
that  it  serve  as  the  vehicle  for  our  re- 
authorization work  later  on  this  year. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  be  joined  by 
Senator  Kassebaum  and  Senator  Ken- 
nedy in  this  endeavor.  It  is  the  spirit 
of  bipartisan  cooperation  and  consen- 
sus that  has  for  many  years  guided 
the  work  of  the  Education  Subcommit- 
tee, and  it  is  our  intent  to  continue 
that  tradition  by  working  closely  to- 
gether in  developing  a  good,  solid  bi- 
partisan reauthorization  package. 

We  are  hopeful  to  begin  a  series  of 
hearings  on  reauthorization  at  the  end 
of  next  month.  I  look  forward  to 
giving  careful  consideration  to  the 
opinions  of  the  many  players  who 
have  a  strong  interest  in  this  Federal 
program,  including  the  administration, 
educators  and  school  officials,  stu- 
dents, business  and  industry,  and 
labor. 

Our  undertaking  in  this  area  is  im- 
mense, for  what  we  do  in  vocational 
education  is  critical  not  only  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  individual  students  and 
adults  who  are  served  through  this 
act,  but  will  be  essential  as  well  to  the 
strength  of  our  economy  as  we  round 
out  this  century. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1109 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SKCTI(»N  1.  KXTKNSION  OK  lAKl,  I).  PKRKINS  V«K"A- 
TIONAI.  Kl)l  CATION  ACT. 

Section  3  of  the  Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocation- 
al Education  Act  (20  U.S.C.  2302)  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  in  subsection  (a),  by  striking  ■1989" 
and  inserting  ■1995"; 

(2)  in  subsection  (b)(1),  by  striking  ■1989" 
and  inserting  ■•1995'*; 

<3)  in  subsection  (b)(2).  by  striking  •1989" 
and  inserting  ■1995": 

(4)  in  subsection  (b)(3)(A).  by  striking 
■■and  1989"  each  place  it  appears  and  insert- 
ing   through  1995 '■;  and 

(5)  in  subsection  (b)(3)(B).  by  striking 
■•1989'  and  inserting  "1995 '■; 

(6)  in  subsection  (b)(4),  by  striking  ■1989" 
and  inserting  •'1995": 

(7)  in  subsection  (b)(5)(A).  by  striking 
•■1989"'  and  inserting  •1995"; 

(8)  in  subsection  (b)(5)(B),  by  striking 
"and  1989"  and  inserting  'through  1995"; 

(9)  in  subsection  (c),  by  striking  •1989" 
and  inserting  ■•1995";  and 

(10)  in  subsection  (d),  by  striking  •1989" 
and  inserting  ■•1995".« 

•  Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  join  Senator  Pell  in  in- 
troducing legislation  to  reauthorize 
the  Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act. 

If  we  are  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
modem  work  place,  strong  vocational 
and  technical  training  programs  are  a 
must.  Reauthorization  of  the  Perkins 
Act  allows  an  opportunity  to  examine 
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how  the  Federal  Government  can 
most  effectively  support  the  training 
programs  now  in  operation  at  both  the 
secondary  and  postsecondary  levels. 

We  will  begin  vocational  education 
hearings  this  summer.  I  look  forward 
to  working  with  Senator  Pell  in  iden- 
tifying Federal  priorities  and  shaping 
a  sound  reauthorization  bill.* 


UMI 


By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (by  re- 
quest): 
S.  1110.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the 
Department  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  re- 
quire mandatory  disclosure  of  Social 
Security  numbers  in  claims  for  disabil- 
ity and  death  benefits;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

DISCLOSURE  OF  SOCIAL  SECURITY  NUMBERS  IN 
CERTAIN  CLAIMS  OF  VETERANS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee,  I  have  today  introduced, 
by  request,  S.  1110,  a  bill  to  require 
disclosure  of  claimants'  and  depend- 
ents' Social  Security  numbers  in  all 
claims  for  VA  disability  and  death 
benefits.  The  Secretary  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  submitted  this  legislation  by 
letter  dated  May  22,  1989,  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate. 

My  introduction  of  this  measure  is 
in  keeping  with  the  policy  which  I 
have  adopted  of  generally  introduc- 
ing—so that  there  will  be  specific  bills 
to  which  my  colleagues  and  others 
may  direct  their  attention  and  com- 
ments—all administration-proposed 
draft  legislation  referred  to  the  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  Committee.  Thus,  I  re- 
serve the  right  to  support  or  oppose 
the  provisions  of,  as  well  as  any 
amendment  to,  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record  at  this  point,  togeth- 
er with  the  May  22,  1989,  transmittal 
letter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1110 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  Section  3001  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(c)  Any  person  who  applies  for  or  is  in  re- 
ceipt of  any  compensation  or  pension  bene- 
fit under  this  title  is  required,  as  condition 
precedent  to  receipt  or  continued  receipt  of 
such  benefits,  where  a  social  security 
number  has  been  assigned,  to  provide  to  the 
Secretary  upon  request  his  or  her  social  se- 
curity number,  and  the  social  security 
number  of  any  dependent  or  beneficiary  on 
whose  behalf,  or  based  upon  whom,  such 
person  applies  for  or  is  in  receipt  of  any 
such  benefits." 


Veterans  Administration, 
Washington  DC,  May  22,  1989. 
Hon.  Dan  Quayle. 
President  of  the  Senate 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  am  pleased  to  for- 
ward a  draft  bill  to  amend  section  3001  of 
title  38  to  authorize  the  Department  of  Vet- 
erans Affairs  (VA)  to  require  mandatory  dis- 
closure of  claimants'  and  dependents"  social 
security  numbers  in  all  claims  for  disability 
and  death  benefits.  I  respectfully  request 
that  the  draft  bill  be  referred  to  the  appro- 
priate committee  and  enacted  promptly. 

Section  7(a)  of  the  Privacy  Act  of  1974. 
Pub.  L.  No.  93-579.  prohibits  any  Federal, 
state,  or  local  government  agency  from  de- 
nying to  any  individual  any  right,  benefit, 
or  privilege  provided  by  law  because  of  such 
Individual's  refusal  to  disclose  his  or  her 
social  security  number.  However,  this  prohi- 
bition does  not  apply  to  any  disclosure  re- 
quired by  Federal  statute.  It  further  re- 
quires that  any  Federal  agency  which  re- 
quests such  a  number  shall  inform  the  indi- 
vidual involved  whether  disclosure  is  man- 
datory or  voluntary. 

Currently,  limited  authority  exists  for 
mandatory  disclosure  of  claimants'  and  de- 
pendents' social  security  numbers  for  pen- 
sion claims  and  for  compensation  claims  in 
which  "outside  income."  as  described  in  38 
C.P.R.  §  1.575.  is  relevant.  Our  proposal 
would,  in  accordance  with  the  Privacy  Act, 
expand  this  authority  to  require  mandatory 
disclosure  of  claimants'  and  dependents' 
social  security  numbers  (where  such  number 
has  been  assigned)  for  all  claims  for  disabil- 
ity and  death  benefits  under  title  38.  United 
States  Code.  This  proposal  would  not  re- 
quire persons  to  obtain  social  security  num- 
bers, but  would  simply  require  them  to 
report  to  the  VA  social  security  numbers 
which  have  been  issued  by  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration. 

The  current  requirement  of  mandatory 
submission  of  social  security  numbers  in 
claims  for  VA  benefits  affected  by  outside 
income"  was  intended  to  assist  the  VA  in 
verifying  reported  income  so  as  to  detect 
and  eliminate  fraud  and  abuse.  Subsequent- 
ly, it  has  become  apparent  that  benefits 
which  may  not  be  contingent  upon  income 
also  require  monitoring  to  protect  against 
fraud  and  abuse.  For  example,  disability 
compensation  may  not  be  paid  concurrently 
with  military  retired  pay  or  drill  pay  for  re- 
serve duty.  Dependency  and  indemnity  com- 
pensation may  not  be  paid  concurrently 
with  Survivor  Benefit  Program  payments 
made  by  the  Department  of  Defense.  To 
control  effectively  against  such  unwarrant- 
ed dual  payments,  cross  checking  to  verify 
information  establishing  the  right  to  bene- 
fits is  required. 

Identifying  information  such  as  names 
and  birth  dates,  which  are  frequently  used 
in  verification,  may  not  conclusively  estab- 
lish identities  due  to  the  frequency  with 
which  individuals  have  common  names  and 
birth  dates.  As  each  individual's  social  secu- 
rity number  is  unique,  it  is  the  most  reliable 
identifier  available. 

The  Department's  Office  of  Inspector 
General  has  conducted  a  number  of  comput- 
er matches  comparing  State  wage  files  with 
VA  pension  records  to  determine  if  employ- 
ment and  earned  income  are  accurately  re- 
ported by  pension  recipients.  The  use  of  the 
social  security  number  has  been  instrumen- 
tal in  the  process  of  identifying  veterans 
with  overpayments  or  ineligible  veterans  re- 
ceiving pension  benefits.  By  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1987,  the  Inspector  General  had  identi- 


fied approximately  5,400  pensioners  receiv- 
ing overpayments  totaling  $33  million. 

Costs  to  gather  and  maintain  SSN's  would 
be  insignificant,  although  revision  of  some 
VA  forms  would  be  needed  in  order  to 
obtain  the  information  in  routine  fashion. 
The  savings  which  would  result  from  reduc- 
tion of  unwarranted  payments  are  undeter- 
mined. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
advises  that  there  is  no  objection  to  the  sub- 
mission of  the  draft  bill  to  the  Congress 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  Administration's 
program. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Edward  J.  Derwinski. 

Secretary. 


By  Mr.  DOMENICI: 
S.  nil.  A  bill  to  allow  the  leasing  of 
certain  lands  to  Roswell,  NM;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 
leasing  of  certain  lands  to  roswell,  new 

MEXICO 

•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  that 
would  allow  a  presently  underutilized 
facility  at  Eastern  New  Mexico  Univer- 
sity in  Roswell,  NM,  to  be  leased  to 
the  city  of  Roswell. 

The  property  in  question,  approxi- 
mately 42  acres,  was  deeded  to  Eastern 
New  Mexico  University  in  1968  by  the 
Department  of  Education  (at  that 
time  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare).  As  is  the  case 
with  most  property  sold  by  the  Feder- 
al Government,  certain  restrictions  ac- 
companied the  sale  of  the  property. 

It  is  those  covenants  contained  in 
the  1968  deed,  in  a  correction  deed  re- 
corded in  1969,  and  restrictions  re- 
quired by  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act,  that  now 
prevent  the  university  from  leasing 
the  property  to  the  city  of  Roswell. 

This  legislation  is  quite  simple,  Mr. 
President.  It  removes  the  restrictive 
covenants,  thereby  allowing  the  city  of 
Roswell  to  put  the  property  to  good 
use. 

I  don't  believe  this  legislation  should 
be  controversial  and  urge  that  my  col- 
leagues act  swiftly  to  enact  it  into 
law.* 


By  Mr.   CHAFEE   (for  himself, 
Mr.  Baucus,  Mr.  Burdick,  Mr. 

DURENBERGER,     Mr.     LlEBERMAN, 

Mr.  MoYNiHAN,  Mr.  Mitchell, 
Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr.  Lautenberg, 
and  Mr.  Reid): 
S.  1112.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works. 

solid  waste  disposal  act  amendments 
Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  today 
I,  along  with  Senators  Baucus,  Bur- 
dick,   DURENBERGER,    LlEBERMAN,    MOY- 

NiHAN,  Mitchell,  Jeffords,  Reid  and 
Lautenberg,  am  introducing  the  Mu- 
nicipal Solid  Waste  Source  Reduction 
and  Recycling  Act  of  1989.  It  is  also 
worth  noting  that  this  legislation  has 
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the  strong  backing  of  the  environmen- 
tal community,  including  the  Natural 
Resources  Defense  Council,  the  Envi- 
ronmental Defense  Fund.  Environ- 
mental Action,  and  the  Sierra  Club. 

I  am  also  pleased  to  express  my 
strong  support  for  the  Waste  Minimi- 
zation and  Control  Act.  a  bill  just  in- 
troduced by  my  colleague  on  the  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee. Senator  Baucos.  Together  these 
bills  lay  the  foundation  for  reauthor- 
ization of  the  Resource  Conservation 
and  Recovery  Act.  These  two  bills 
focus  on  subtitle  D  of  the  law  and  will 
provide  States  with  the  policy  direc- 
tion, technical  support  and  financial 
assistance  to  effectively  manage  the 
municipal  solid  waste  within  their  bor- 
ders. Separate  legislation  focusing  on 
the  hazardous  waste  portion  of  the 
law.  subtitle  C.  will  be  introduced  later 
this  year. 

Senator  Baucus  is  a  recognized 
leader  in  the  effort  to  reduce  and  in- 
telligently manage  our  municipal  solid 
waste.  I  look  forward  to  working  with 
him  as  we  move  ahead  to  solve  the 
solid  waste  crisis,  which  affects  virtu- 
ally every  region  of  this  country. 

No  one  disputes  that  the  volume  of 
waste  we  are  producing  as  a  nation  is 
increasing  at  an  alarming  rate.  This 
trend  is  gaining  momentum  as  we  turn 
more  and  more  to  over-packaged  and 
disposable  products.  The  amount  of 
trash  we  are  producing  is  staggering: 
as  much  as  1  ton  a  year,  man,  woman, 
and  child. 

For  thousands  of  communities 
across  the  country,  the  problem  of 
waste  disposal  is  a  real  and  inrmiediate 
concern.  It  is  no  longer  an  option  to 
simply  bum  household  waste,  or  to 
dump  it  in  open  pits.  Concern  for  air 
quality  and  ground  water  protection 
preclude  these  options.  More  environ- 
mentally sound  disposal  methods  are 
required,  such  as  waste-to-energy  fa- 
cilities that  have  state-of-the-art  pollu- 
tion control  equipment  to  sharply 
limit  air  emissions;  and  well-managed 
landfills  with  liners  and  leak  detection 
devices  to  protect  ground  water.  Facili- 
ties such  as  these  are  expensive.  Esca- 
lating disposal  costs  are  demanding  an 
increasing  percentage  of  limited  com- 
munity budgets. 

Many  landfills,  which  once  provided 
an  inexpensive  and  relatively  simple 
solution  are  now  closing,  either  be- 
cause they  are  full,  or  because  they 
are  woefully  short  of  State  and  Feder- 
al environmental  protection  standards. 
In  the  last  two  decades  the  number  of 
landfills  accepting  solid  waste  has 
been  reduced  dramatically,  from  about 
30,000  to  6,000.  And  just  try  to  site  a 
new  landfill  almost  anywhere  in  this 
country.  One  encounters  a  hailstorm 
of  opposition  from  well-organized  com- 
munity groups  who  understandably 
oppose  any  new  landfills  in  their  back- 
yard. 


Incinerators,  which  many  communi- 
ties are  building  in  response  to  limited 
landfill  capacity,  also  pose  problems. 
Unless  the  incinerator  is  operating  ef- 
ficiently and  has  state-of-the-art 
scrubber  equipment,  it  can  release 
dangerous  air  pollutants  into  the  at- 
mosphere. Even  if  there  are  proper  air 
pollution  controls,  what  does  one  do 
with  the  ash? 

All  of  this  has  led  communities 
across  the  country,  and  many  of  us  in 
Congress,  to  realize  that  the  solution 
to  the  solid  waste  crisis  lies  in  utilizing 
garbage  as  a  resource.  By  establishing 
a  strict  hierarchy  of  management  op- 
tions, we  can  extract  all  of  the  value 
from  garbage  before  it  goes  to  the 
landfill.  Not  only  will  this  significantly 
decrease  the  amount  of  trash  entering 
landfills,  extending  the  landfill's  life, 
but  it  will  also  greatly  reduce  the 
threat  of  environmental  damage. 

A  soon  to  be  released  report  by  the 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
notes  that  "The  Resource  Conserva- 
tion and  Recovery  Act  does  not  con- 
tain a  statement  of  national  policy  for 
municipal  solid  waste.  Indeed  the  lack 
of  a  clear  statement  of  national  goals 
for  municipal  solid  waste  possibly  has 
contributed  to  the  general  lack  of  Fed- 
eral leadership  in  this  area." 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  rem- 
edies this  problem.  It  clearly  estab- 
lishes a  national  policy  for  dealing 
with  municipal  solid  waste,  and  gives 
the  highest  priority  to:  First,  reducing 
the  amount  of  waste  we  produce; 
second,  recycling  waste  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  possible;  third,  recovering 
energy  from  our  waste;  fourth,  incin- 
erating waste  to  reduce  the  volume 
and  recover  energy;  and  last,  disposing 
of  what  remains  in  environmentally 
sound  landfills. 

My  bill  clearly  establishes  source  re- 
duction and  recycling  as  the  preferred 
options  for  managing  solid  waste,  and 
provides  a  framework  for  achieving 
ambitious  national  goals  in  these 
areas. 

I  would  like  to  make  it  clear,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  bills  being  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Baucus  and  myself 
are  complimentary,  and  will  provide 
the  basis  for  the  Environment  and 
Public  Works  Committee  consider- 
ation of  the  solid  waste  portion  of 
RCRA.  The  reauthorization  of  RCRA 
is  a  major  priority  for  our  committee, 
second  only  to  reauthorization  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act.  I  am  confident  that  in 
the  weeks  and  months  ahead  we  will 
be  able  to  forge  intelligent,  forward- 
looking  legislation  which  will  enable 
the  Federal  Government  to  assist 
states  and  localities  in  addressing  the 
solid  waste  crisis. 

Mr.  President,  a  summary  of  Munici- 
pal Solid  Waste  Source  Reduction  Act 
of  1989  follows: 

The  bill  establishes  a  national  recy- 
cling goal  of  25  percent  in  4  years  and 
50  percent  in  10  years.  It  also  estab- 


lishes a  source  reduction  goal  of  10 
percent  in  4  years.  While  these  goals 
are  ambitious,  they  will  force  us  to  re- 
evaluate our  current  approach  to 
waste  management. 

In  addition,  the  bill  will  establish  an 
Office  of  Waste  Reduction  within  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency. 
This  office  will  be  responsible  for: 

First,  designing  and  implementing  a 
program  of  public  education  to  en- 
courage source  reduction  and  recy- 
cling; 

Second,  publishing  a  list  of  products 
containing  toxic  chemicals  that  must 
be  removed  from  the  municipal  solid 
waste  stream; 

Third,  requiring  that  certain  plastic 
packaging  and  products  bear  a  symbol 
identifying  what  type  of  plastic  the 
product  is  made  from,  to  aid  in  sorting 
plastic  for  recycling;  and 

Fourth,  establishing  a  Waste  Reduc- 
tion Clearinghouse  that  will  serve  as  a 
center  for  source  reduction  and  recy- 
cling technology  transfer,  and  will  ac- 
tively promote  the  sale  of  recyclable 
materials  by  publishing  current  infor- 
mation on  the  supply  of  and  demand 
for  these  materials. 

The  legislation  amends  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act  to  require  states  to 
submit  detailed  plans  outlining  how 
they  will  accomplish  the  national  recy- 
cling goals.  States  will  have  to  take  a 
hard  look  at  all  the  options  for  manag- 
ing waste  over  a  20-year  timeframe,  in- 
cluding the  thorny  issue  of  where  to 
site  new  landfills,  incinerators  and  re- 
cycling facilities.  In  applying  the  hier- 
archy of  waste  management  options, 
states  will  have  to  consider  seriously 
source  reduction  and  recycling  as  a 
means  of  solving  their  solid  waste 
problems. 

The  bill  will  also  give  the  Adminis- 
trator the  authority  to  delay  the 
building  of  incinerators  if  he  deter- 
mines that  a  State  has  not  taken  "rea- 
sonable steps"  to  promote  source  re- 
duction and  recycling,  or  that  the  in- 
cineration capacity  of  a  State  will 
exceed  50  percent  if  additional  capac- 
ity is  built. 
The  legislation  will  also: 
Ban  the  use  of  cadmium,  a  highly 
toxic  heavy  metal,  as  a  pigment.  Pres- 
ently, cadmium  is  used  to  enhance  the 
color  of  certain  packaging  or  products, 
even  though  perfectly  good  organic 
safe  substitutes  are  available.  Several 
European  nations  and  Sweden  have  al- 
ready banned  the  use  of  cadmium  as  a 
pigment. 

Ensure  that  virtually  all  vehicle  bat- 
teries are  recycled,  by  banning  their 
disposal  in  landfills  or  incinerators, 
and  requiring  that  those  who  sell  you 
a  battery  must  accept  your  old  bat- 
tery. These  retailers  would  then  deliv- 
er the  old  batteries  to  wholesalers  or 
battery  recyclers,  removing  them  en- 
tirely from  the  waste  stream.  This  will 
eliminate  a  significant  source  of  the 
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lead  we  are  finding  in  landfills  and  in- 
cinerator ash.  The  average  car  battery 
contains  up  to  20  pounds  of  lead.  This 
provision  has  been  endorsed  by  the 
Battery  Council  International,  the 
largest  battery  trade  association. 

Establish  a  Product  and  Packaging 
Advisory  Board,  composed  of  industry 
and  citizen  group  representatives.  This 
board  will  recommend  to  the  Adminis- 
trator broad  standards  for  packaging 
which  will  address  the  design,  volume, 
reuse,  recyclability,  degradability,  tox- 
icity and  disposability  of  packaging.  It 
is  worth  noting,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  National  Association  of  Counties 
has  passed  a  resolution  calling  for  na- 
tional packaging  standards,  as  provid- 
ed for  in  this  legislation. 

Require  the  Administrator  to  devel- 
op criteria  for  the  use  of  a  seal,  similar 
to  the  Good  Housekeeping  Seal,  which 
certifies  that  a  product  is  recyclable  or 
reusable.  This  will  enable  consumers 
to  make  informed  choices  about  which 
products  are  better  for  the  environ- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  two  issues  that  cross 
the  line  from  the  municipal  solid 
waste  side  of  the  problem  to  the  haz- 
ardous waste  side  of  the  problem  are 
first,  how  to  handle  the  export  of 
waste  from  this  country,  and  second, 
how  to  regulate  the  so-called  special 
wastes— those  for  which  regulation 
under  subtitle  C  of  RCRA  was  sus- 
pended pending  further  study. 

Regarding  the  export  of  hazardous 
waste,  we  dealt  with  this  issue  in  1984 
when  we  last  amended  RCRA.  We 
adopted  an  amendment  by  the  majori- 
ty leader,  who  was  then  ranking 
member  of  our  subcommittee,  to  add 
new  requirements  and  to  prevent  the 
dumping  of  waste  on  unsuspecting  less 
developed  countries.  Since  then,  a  new 
international  agreement  on  this  sub- 
ject has  be  ■  n  negotiated. 

Whether  the  1984  law  or  the  new 
international  agreement  are  sufficient 
will  be  the  subject  of  hearings  later 
this  year.  In  the  meantime,  I  am  not 
convinced  that  it  is  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate to  enact  an  outright  ban  on 
the  export  of  waste  to  all  countries 
that  do  not  have  regulatory  programs 
that  match  ours.  The  problems  that 
such  a  ban  would  cause  for  New  Eng- 
land industries,  such  as  the  jewelry  in- 
dustry in  Rhode  Island,  is  an  area  we 
need  to  examine. 

The  special  waste  problem  is  even 
more  difficult.  I  am  not  convinced  that 
we  should  be  exempting  all  of  these 
hazardous  wastes  from  the  require- 
ments of  subtitle  C  and  substituting 
an  entirely  new  regulatory  program— a 
program  that  will  be  years  in  the 
making.  Hazardous  wastes  should  be 
regulated  under  subtitle  C  of  RCRA. 

If  there  are  specific  portions  of  that 
subtitle  that  cannot  be  applied  to  par- 
ticular waste  streams,  the  generators 
of  these  wastes  should  identify  them 
and  bring  them  to  our  attention.  We 


can  amend  the  law  and  insert  excep- 
tions to  address  their  concerns. 

We  plan  to  hold  several  hearings  on 
this  bill,  and  the  companion  bill  being 
offered  by  Senator  Baucus.  Several  re- 
finements can  be  made,  including  re- 
finements to  the  definitions  used  in 
the  bill.  I  am  certain  we  will  receive  a 
great  deal  of  comment  from  the 
States,  environmental  groups  and  in- 
dustry. We  welcome  this  input. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
in  the  Senate  to  join  us  in  supporting 
this  overdue  and  important  legislation, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S. 1112 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Stales  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SK(TION    I.    SHORT   TITI.K    AM)   TABI.K    OF   <  »»N- 
TKNTS. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  •'Municipal 
Solid  Waste  Source  Reduction  and  Recy- 
cling Act  of  1989". 
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SE(  .  KM.  ('()N(;ResSI()NAI.  KINniMiS. 

(a)  Section  1002(a)  of  the  Solid  Waste  Dis- 
posal Act  is  amended  by  adding  the  follow- 
ing after  paragraph  (3)  and  renumbering 
paragraph  (4)  accordingly: 

"(4)  that  the  continued  generation  of 
enormous  volumes  of  solid  waste  each  year, 
including  hazardous  waste  and  solid  waste 
containing  hazardous  substances,  presents 
unacceptable  threats  to  human  health  and 
the  environment; 

"(5)  that  packaging  and  packaging  materi- 
als constitute  30  percent  by  weight  of  the 
municipal  solid  waste  stream  and  an  even 
higher  percentage  of  the  volume; 

•'(6)  that,  as  a  result  of  the  inability  to  site 
new  solid  waste  management  facilities,  too 
many  communities  are  managing  waste  in 
units  that  were  not  designed  with  the  best 
available  environmental  controls; 
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"(7)  that  the  generation  of  hazardous 
waste  and  solid  waste  must  l>e  reduced  and 
as  much  remaining  waste  as  possible  must 
be  recycled  to  protect  human  health  and 
the  environment  and  to  minimize  treatment 
and  disposal  capacity  problems; 

"(8)  that  local  governments  should  be  an 
integral  component  of  the  decision-making 
process  regarding  the  management  of  mu- 
nicipal solid  waste; 

•■(9)  that  the  success  of  source  reduction 
and  recycling  programs  depends  on  partici- 
pation of  an  informed  public:  and". 

(b)  Section  1002(b)  of  the  Solid  Waste  Dis- 
posal Act  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(7); 

(2)  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (8)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "; 
and":  and 

(3)  adding  the  following  new  paragraphs 
after  paragraph  (8): 

"(9)  source  reduction  and  recycling  repre- 
sent the  most  environmentally  sound  means 
of  managing  municipal  solid  waste,  and  can 
often  be  carried  out  with  a  lower  cost  than 
is  incurred  by  other  means: 

"(10)  government  policies  and  incentives 
should  give  priority  to  the  most  environ- 
mentally sound  waste  management  meth- 
ods; and 

"(11)  developing  a  system  of  waste  man- 
agement that,  to  the  greatest  extent  practi- 
cable, separates  elements  of  the  waste 
stream  that  require  special  management  or 
that  are  in  demand  for  reuse  or  recycling 
will  enhance  the  economic  feasibility  and 
environmental  safety  of  all  management 
methods,  including  recycling,  incineration, 
and  land  disposal.". 

(c)  Section  1002(d)  of  the  Solid  Waste  Dis- 
posal Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•(d)  Energy.— The  Congress  finds  with  re- 
spect to  energy,  that— 

■•(1)  the  need  exists  to  reduce  energy  con- 
sumption in  order  to  reduce  the  atmospher- 
ic carbon  dioxide  pollution  that  is  contribut- 
ing to  the  greenhouse  effect  and  uncon- 
trolled global  climate  change:  and 

••(2)  source  reduction  and  recycling  repre- 
sent cost-effective,  environmentally  sound 
methods  of  (A)  energy  conservation,  and  (B) 
reducing  emissions  of  carbon  dioxide.". 

SK(  .  I«2.  (tBJKlTIVKS  AND  NATIONAL  Pttl.lCY. 

(a)  Section  1003(a)(6)  of  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  ■•solid 
waste,  including"  immediately  before  ••haz- 
ardous waste"  each  time  it  appears  and  by 
inserting  a  comma  immediately  after  ••haz- 
ardous waste"  each  time  it  appears. 

(b)  Section  1003(a)(4)  of  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  ••solid 
waste  management  practices,  including"  im- 
mediately before  the  phrase  '•hazardous 
waste  management"  and  by  inserting  a 
comma  immediately  after  such  phrase. 

(c)  Section  1003(a)(5)  of  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  "solid 
waste,  including"  immediately  before  "haz- 
ardous waste  '  and  by  inserting  a  comma  im- 
mediately after  ••hazardous  waste". 

(d)  Section  1003(a)  of  the  Solid  Waste  Dis- 
posal Act  is  amended  by  adding  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraphs  after  paragraph  (7)  and 
renumbering  the  remaining  paragraphs  ac- 
cordingly: 

••(8)  establishing  a  Federal-State  partner- 
ship that  will  assure  the  existence  of  a 
waste  management  system  that  is  protective 
of  human  health  and  the  environment: 

••(9)  creating  and  strengthening  markets 
for  recycled  materials  and  promoting  the  re- 
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cycling  of  waste  to  the  maximum  extent 
possible.". 

(e)  Section  1003(b)  of  the  Solid  Waste  Dis- 
posal Act  is  amended  by  inserting  "(l)"  im- 
mediately before  the  "The  Congress"  and 
by  adding  the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"(2)  The  Congress  hereby  declares  it  to  be 
the  national  policy  of  the  United  States 
that  Federal,  state  and  local  solid  waste 
management  systems  shall  pursue  waste 
prevention  and  management  options  and 
policies  that  minimize  the  present  and 
future  threat  to  human  health  and  the  envi- 
ronment and  rely,  in  priority  order,  on: 
source  reduction:  recycling;  energy  recovery: 
waste  treatment:  and  contained  disposal  so 
as  to  minimize  the  present  and  future 
threat  to  human  health  and  the  environ- 
ment. 

"(3)  Congress  further  declares  it  to  be  the 
national  policy  to  recycle  solid  waste  to  the 
maximum  extent  achievable  and,  where 
market  demand  is  inadequate  to  absorb  in- 
creased supplies  of  recycled  materials,  to 
foster  the  creation  and  strengthening  of 
markets  for  such  materials.". 

SEC.  103.  DEFINITIONS. 

Section  1004  of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  the  following  at 
the  end  thereof: 

"(41)  The  term  municipal  solid  waste' 
means  solid  waste  collected  from  commer- 
cial establishments,  institutions  or  the  gen- 
eral public,  including  single  and  multiple 
residences,  other  than  solid  waste  which  is 
regulated  under  subtitle  C  of  this  Act. 

"(42)  The  terms  recycle'  and  recycling' 
mean  any  process  by  which  solid  waste  is 
collected,  separated,  and  processed  for  reuse 
as  either  a  raw  material  or  a  product  but 
does  not  include  combustion  of  waste  for 
purposes  of  energy  recovery  or  volume  re- 
duction. 

'•(43)  The  term  recyclable  material' 
means  waste  material  that  can  be  diverted 
from  solid  waste  and  recycled  but  does  not 
include  material  generated  from,  and  com- 
monly reused  within,  an  original  manufac- 
turing process. 

"(44)  The  term  source  reduction'  means 
reducing,  at  the  point  of  production  or  use, 
the  volume  or  toxicity  of  materials,  items, 
or  products  that  ultimately  become  solid 
waste  and  includes  the  reuse  of  materials, 
items,  or  products  prior  to  recycling. 

"(45)  The  term  unreasonable  price'  means 
a  price  that  exceeds,  by  more  than  10  per 
cent,  the  price  of  alternative  items  that 
meet  applicable  performance  standards. 

"(46)  The  term  waste-to-energy  facility' 
means  any  waste  treatment  facility  at  which 
municipal  solid  waste  is  processed  to  recover 
energy. 

"(47)  The  term  waste  reduction'  includes 
source  reduction  and  recycling. 

"(48)  The  term  "waste  treatment"  means 
any  method,  technique,  or  process,  includ- 
ing combustion,  that  reduces  the  volume  or 
toxicity  of  waste. ". 

SEC.    104.    SOURCE    REDI'tTION    AND    RECVCLINi; 
GOALS 

Section  1003  of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(c)  Source  Reduction  and  Recycling 
Goals.— 

"The  Congress  hereby  establishes  as  na- 
tional goals: 

"(1)  a  10  percent  reduction  in  municipal 
solid  waste  by  1993  as  a  result  of  source  re- 
duction: 

"(2)  a  25  percent  reduction  in  municipal 
solid  waste  by  1993  as  a  result  of  recycling: 
and 


"■(3)  a  50  percent  reduction  in  municipal 
solid  waste  by  1999  as  a  result  of  recycling.". 

SEC.  lO.I.  OBJECTIVES  OK  Sl'BTITLE  I) 

Section  4001  of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal 
Act  is  amended  by  designating  the  existing 
text  as  subsection  (a)  and  adding  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(b)  To  further  the  objectives  of  this  sub- 
title, the  Administrator  shall: 

""(1)  promote  source  reduction  and  recy- 
cling methods  and  opportunities  by  provid- 
ing technical  assistance  to  states,  local  gov- 
ernments, and  the  business  and  industrial 
community: 

"(2)  promote  the  introduction  of  source 
reduction  and  recycling  principles  into 
school  curricula,  including  engineering, 
management,  and  educational  curricula,  by 
providing  technical  assistance  to  the  educa- 
tional community: 

"(3)  promote  public  understanding  of  and 
participation  in  programs  to  achieve  source 
reduction  and  recycling: 

"(4)  encourage  the  manufacture  and  use 
of  products  and  packaging  that  contribute 
to  source  reduction  or  recyling: 

"(5)  propose  strategies  to  reduce  toxic 
constituents  in  consumer  products  by.  in 
priority  order,  (A)  prohibiting,  to  the  great- 
est extent  practicable,  the  use  of  toxic  mate- 
rials in  consumer  products:  (B)  where  no  al- 
ternative exists  to  the  use  of  such  toxic  ma- 
terials, promulgating  regulations  requiring 
that  the  use  of  such  materials  be  minimized: 
and  (C)  prescribing  the  development  and 
implementation  of  collection  systems  or 
other  diversion  strategies  to  assure  safe 
storage,  treatment  and  disposal  of  such 
products:  and 

"(6)  assure  that  all  existing  and  proposed 
programs,  policies,  regulations  guidelines  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  are 
consistent  with  the  source  reduction  and  re- 
cycling goals  of  this  Act.  ". 

SEC.  I0«.  OKKICE  OF  WASTE  REI)l  (TION. 

(a)  The  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the 
Administrator  under  this  Act  shall  be  car- 
ried out  through  an  Office  of  Waste  Reduc- 
tion that  shall  be  established  by  the  Admin- 
istrator and  shall  be  responsible  for  fufilling 
the  duties  established  in  section  105.  In  car- 
rying out  these  duties  and  responsibilities, 
the  Administrator  shall  seek  the  advice  of 
other  governmental  agencies  and  non-gov- 
ernment organizations,  including  but  not 
limited  to  those  with  expertise  in  education, 
promotional  campaigns,  and  market  devel- 
opment. 

(b>  The  Administrator  shall  prescribe 
such  regulations  as  are  necessary  to  carry- 
out  this  Act  including,  but  not  limited  to. 
the  following: 

(1)  Not  later  than  12  months  after  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  the  Administrator  shall 
develop  and  prescribe  a  standardized  meth- 
odology for  calculating  all  cost  of  solid 
waste  management,  including  the  cost  of 
services  contracted  from  private  vendors, 
the  direct  costs  associated  with  the  collec- 
tion and  transportation  of  solid  wastes,  as 
well  as  the  indirect  costs  associated  with  de- 
signing, constructing,  operating,  maintain- 
ing, monitoring,  insuring,  closing,  providing 
post-closure  care,  providing  corrective 
action  and  demonstrating  financial  responsi- 
bility for  solid  waste  management  facilities. 
Such  methodology  shall  be  made  available 
to  the  States  and  regions  for  use  in  imple- 
menting Section  4003  of  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act.  The  Administrator  shall  con- 
sult with  state  and  local  agencies  in  the 
course  of  developing  such  methodology. 

(2)  Not  later  than  12  months  after  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  Administrator  shall 


develop  decisionmaking  models  to  assist 
state  and  local  governments  in  the  selection 
and  integration  of  waste  management  serv- 
ices. Such  models  shall  address  consider- 
ations of  choosing  public  or  private  waste 
management  ser\'ices.  Such  models  shall  in- 
clude methods  that  have  been  effectively 
demonstrated  to  (a)  properly  estimate  the 
needs  of  the  service  area,  (b)  properly  site 
waste  service  facilities,  and  (c)  provide  rea- 
sonable methods  for  comparing  costs  and 
risks  among  alternatives. 

(3)  Not  later  than  18  months  after  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  Administrator  shall 
(A)  review  and  consider  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Product  and  F»ackaging  Adviso- 
ry Board  as  reported  under  section  110  of 
this  Act,  and  (B)  develop  and  publish  crite- 
ria for  use  of  a  standardized,  national  recy- 
cling seal  or  symbol.  The  criteria  developed 
by  the  Administrator  shall  identify  the  con- 
ditions that  must  be  satisfied  before  a  prod- 
uct may  be  characterized  as  recyclable  or  as 
containing  recycled  materials  and  identified 
as  such  by  use  of  the  recycling  seal  or 
symbol.  Only  products  that  satisfy  all  such 
criteria  may  be  identified  by  use  of  the  recy- 
cling seal  or  symbol. 

(4)  Not  later  than  18  months  after  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  Administrator  shall 
promulgate  regulations  providing  that  plas- 
tic packaging  and  products  sold  in  com- 
merce shall  bear  a  standardized  label  identi- 
fying the  plastic  resin  used  to  produce  the 
product.  Such  labels  shall  be  distinct  from 
the  recycling  seal  or  symbol  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection  and  shall 
be  designed  to  avoid  confusion  or  misrepre- 
sentation concerning  the  recycled  content 
or  recyclability  of  such  product.  Such  regu- 
lations shall  provide  a  period,  not  to  exceed 
6  months  after  promulgation  of  the  regula- 
tion, to  allow  for  the  use  of  existing  stocks 
of  plastic  packaging  and  products  without 
such  a  label  and  to  allow  the  packaging  in- 
dustry to  incorporate  the  use  of  such  a  label 
in  packaging  and  other  products.  In  devel- 
oping such  regulations,  the  Administrator 
shall  review  and  consider  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Products  and  Packaging  Adviso- 
ry Board  as  reported  under  section  110  of 
this  Act. 

(5)  Not  later  than  24  months  after  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  the  Administrator  shall 
promulgate  regulations  establishing  nation- 
al packaging  standards  to  (A)  minimize  the 
quantity  of  packaging  material  in  the  waste 
stream:  (B)  minimize  the  consumption  of 
scarce  natural  resources:  (C)  eliminate,  to 
the  greatest  extent  practicable,  the  use  of 
toxic  materials  in  packaging:  (D)  maximize 
the  recycling  and  reuse  of  packaging:  (E) 
reduce  litter:  and  (F)  assure  that  human 
health  and  the  environment  will  not  be  af- 
fected adversely  as  a  result  of  the  use  and 
disposal  of  packaging.  Such  regulations 
shall  specify  the  effective  date,  not  to 
exceed  5  years  after  promulgation,  by  which 
packaging  manufacturers  shall  comply  with 
the  standards.  After  such  date,  any  person 
who  manufactures  packaging  that  is  not  in 
compliance  with  such  standards  shall  be 
subject  to  enforcement  proceedings  under 
sections  117  and  119  of  this  Act.  In  develop- 
ing such  regulations,  the  Administrator 
shall  review  and  consider  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Products  and  Packaging  Adviso- 
ry Board  as  reported  under  Section  110  of 
this  Act. 

SEC  107.  SOCRCE  REDl'CTION  AND  RECYCLING 
PIBLIC  INFORMATION.  EDI'CATION 
AND  CLEARIN(;H01'SE. 

(a)  Public  Information  and  Education.— 
The    Administrator   shall,    in    consultation 
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with  the  Secretary  of  Education  and  other 
experts  in  public  education  and  promotional 
compaigns.  develop  and  implement  a  pro- 
gram of  information  and  education  to  foster 
an  increased  understanding  of  the  societal 
benefits  derived  from  source  reduction  and 
recycling.  Such  program  shall  be  designed 
to  encourage  all  citizens  and  organizations 
to  participate  actively  in  State  and  regional 
source  reduction  and  recycling  programs 
and  shall  include,  but  not  be  limited  to  (1 )  a 
model  course  curriculum  to  educate  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  school  aged  children 
about  the  societal  benefits  of  and  opportu- 
nities to  participate  in  source  reduction  and 
recycling  programs:  (2)  public  service  an- 
nouncements: (3)  news  media  campaigns: 
and  (4)  brochures  or  other  information  to 
be  distributed  at  retail  establishments. 

(b)  Ci-EARiNGHOusE.— The  Administrator 
shall  establish  a  source  reduction  clearing 
house  to  collect,  compile,  evaluate  and  dis- 
seminate information  generated  by  states. 
businesses,  and  localities  on  the  effective- 
ness of  various  source  reduction  and  recy- 
cling techniques.  The  clearinghouse  shall— 

(1)  serve  as  a  center  for  the  exchange  of 
information  regarding  source  reduction  and 
recycling  technologies: 

(2)  encourage  programs  to  promote  the 
adoption  of  source  reductions  and  recycling 
technologies; 

(3)  compile  and  make  available  to  state 
agencies  and  the  public  existing  state  or  pri- 
vate directories  of  markets  for  recycled  or 
recyclable  materials:  and 

(4)  promote  the  domestic  and  internation- 
al exchange  of  recyclable  materials  by  dis- 
seminating, on  a  regular  basis,  current  in- 
formation on  the  domestic  and  internation- 
al supply  of  and  demand  for  recyclable  ma- 
terials. 

SEC.    lOd.    HAZARIMH'S    CONSTITIKNTS    IN    HKOO- 
ITTS. 

(a)  Ban  On  Cadmium.— Effective  12 
months  after  enactment  of  this  Act— 

(1)  the  use  of  cadmium  as  a  pigment  and 
the  importation  of  products  containing  cad- 
mium as  a  pigment  is  prohibited:  and 

(2)  the  use  of  cadmium  for  all  other  non- 
essential purposes  and  the  importation  of 
products  containing  cadmium  for  nonessen- 
tial purposes  is  prohibited. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  preceding  clause 
(2).  use  of  cadmium  shall  be  deemed  nones- 
sential in  instances  where  alternative  sub- 
stances are  available  and,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  Administrator,  such  alternative  sub- 
stances present  a  lesser  degree  of  risk  to 
human  health  and  the  environment  than 
the  use  of  cadmium. 

(b)  Other  Hazardous  Constituent.— If 
the  Administrator  determines  that,  on  the 
basis  of  the  constituents  of  any  product  or 
article,  the  disposal  or  incineration  of  such 
product  or  article,  including  the  manage- 
ment of  ash  from  incineration  of  such  prod- 
uct or  article,  may  prevent  a  threat  to 
human  health  or  the  environment,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  promulgate  regulations  re- 
garding the  production,  distribution,  or  dis- 
posal of  such  product  or  article  or  its  resi- 
due, as  may  be  necessary  to  protect  human 
health  and  the  environment.  Such  regula- 
tions shall  include— 

(1)  prohibitions  or  limitations  on  the  man- 
ufacture, processing  or  distribution  of  such 
product  or  article: 

(2)  prohibitions  or  limitations  on  allow- 
able concentrations  of  any  substances  which 
may  present  a  hazard  in  the  composition  of 
the  product  or  article  or  the  residue  of  such 
product  or  article: 


(3)  requirements  to  mark  or  label  such 
product  or  article  in  a  manner  that  will 
alert  consumers  to  the  presence  of  hazard- 
ous constituents,  including  instructions  for 
the  proper  disposal  of  such  product  or  arti- 
cle or  its  residues: 

(4)  requirements  to  recover  or  recycle 
such  products  or  articles,  including  the  im- 
position of  fees  on  the  original  sale  of  such 
product  or  article: 

(5)  requirements  that  state  solid  waste 
management  plans  prepared  and  approved 
under  sections  4003  and  4007  of  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act  provide  for  the  separa- 
tion, collection  and  recycling  or  safe  dispos- 
al of  such  products  or  articles  or  residues  to 
prevent,  to  the  maximum  extent  practica- 
ble, any  threat  to  human  health  or  the  envi- 
ronment which  may  result  from  the  dispos- 
al or  incineration  of  such  products,  articles 
or  their  residues,  including  the  management 
of  ash  from  incineration  of  such  products  or 
articles:  or 

(6)  requirements  for  the  safe  disposal  of 
such  product  or  article  or  its  residues. 

The  authority  and  requirements  of  this  sub- 
section shall  in  no  way  be  deemed  to  dimin- 
ish, affect  or  modify  the  authorities  and  re- 
quirements that  may  be  applicable  pursuant 
to  subtitle  C  of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal 
Act. 

(c)  Not  later  than  twenty- four  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
Administrator  shall,  with  respect  to  lead, 
mercury,  cadmium  and  other  heavy  metals 
in  batteries,  pigments,  stabilizers,  consumer 
electronics,  plastics,  glass,  inks  and  paints. 
and  other  products,  make  a  determination 
under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section.  If  the 
Administrator  determines  that  articles  or 
products  containing  lead,  mercury,  cadmium 
or  other  heavy  metals  are  presenting  or  may 
present  a  threat  to  human  health  or  the  en- 
vironment, regulations  having  an  effective 
date  not  later  than  forty-eight  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  shall  be 
promulgated  in  accordance  with  subsection 
of  this  Act,  shall  be  promulgated  in  accord- 
ance with  subsection  (b). 

sKf.  iw.  Kici'vn.iNi;  ok  i.kad-acid  battkriks. 

(a)  Ban  On  Landfilling  Or  Incineration 
OF  Lead-Acid  Batteries.— Effective  twelve 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act— 

(1)  the  placement  of  lead-acid  batteries  in 
landfills  and  the  incineration  of  such  batter- 
ies is  prohibited: 

(2)  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
place  a  used  lead-acid  battery  in  mixed  mu- 
nicipal solid  waste  or  to  discard  or  otherwise 
dispose  of  a  lead-acid  battery  except  by  de- 
livery to  (A)  an  automotive  battery  retailer 
or  wholesaler,  <B)  a  permitted  secondary 
lead  smelter,  or  (C)  a  state-approved  collec- 
tion or  recycling  facility:  and 

(3)  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  automotive 
battery  retailer  or  wholesaler  to  dispose  of  a 
used  lead-acid  battery  except  by  delivery  to 
(A)  a  permitted  secondary  lead  smelter,  (B) 
a  state-approved  collection  or  recycling  fa- 
cility. (C)  a  battery  manufacturer,  or  (D)  in 
the  case  of  a  battery  retailer,  to  the  agent  of 
a  battery  wholesaler. 

(b)  Each  battery  disposed  of  improperly 
shall  constitute  a  separate  violation  of  this 
Act. 

<c)  Any  person  selling  lead-acid  batteries 
or  offering  lead-acid  batteries  for  sale  shall 
Ije  required  to  accept  from  customers,  at  the 
point  of  transfer,  used  lead-acid  batteries  of 
the  type  and  in  a  quantity  at  least  equal  to 
the  number  of  new  batteries  purchased,  if 
offered  by  customers. 


(d)  Any  person  selling  lead-acid  batteries 
at  retail  or  offering  lead-acid  batteries  for 
retail  sale  shall  be  required  to  post  written 
notice  (1)  clearly  visible  in  a  public  area  of 
the  establishment:  (2)  at  least  S'/i  inches  by 
11  inches  in  size,  and  (3)  containing  the  fol- 
lowing language: 

(A)  "It  is  illegal  to  throw  away  a  motor  ve- 
hicle battery  or  other  lead-acid  battery.": 

(B)  "Recycle  your  used  batteries.":  and 

(C)  "Federal  law  requires  us  to  accept 
used  motor  vehicle  batteries  or  other  lead- 
acid  batteries  for  recycling,  in  exchange  for 
new  batteries  purchased.". 

(e)  It  shall  be  unlawful  to  sell  any  lead- 
acid  battery  after  January  1.  1990  unless 
such  battery  bears  a  permanent  label  stat- 
ing: 

<I)  "It  is  illegal  to  throw  away  a  motor  ve- 
hicle battery  or  other  lead-acid  battery.": 
and 

(2)  "Federal  law  requires  battery  retailers 
to  accept  used  lead-acid  batteries  for  recy- 
cling in  exchange  for  new  batteries  pur- 
chased.". 

<f)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
to  prohibit  state  or  local  governments  from 
requiring  deposits  on  the  sale  of  lead-acid 
batteries  or  other  batteries. 

sKt.  no.  HR«)i)icTs  AM)  pai'KA4;i.n<:  advisory 

HOARD. 

(a)  Establishment  And  Composition  of 
the  Board.— The  Administrator  shall,  as 
soon  after  enactment  of  this  Act  as  is  practi- 
cable, establish  a  Product  and  Packaging 
Advisory  Board  that  shall  consist  of  not  less 
than  11  people,  including: 

(1)  an  individual  with  expertise  in  packag- 
ing and  product  design: 

(2)  a  representative  of  product  and  pack- 
aging manufacturers: 

(3)  a  representative  of  consumer  interests: 

(4)  a  representative  from  environmental 
organizations; 

(5)  an  elected  or  appointed  state  govern- 
ment official; 

(6)  an  elected  or  appointed  local  govern- 
ment official:  and 

(7)  a  representative  from  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing industries:  paper,  glass,  aluminum, 
and  plastic. 

(b)  Purposes  of  the  Board.— (1)  Within  12 
months  following  establishment  of  the 
Board  it  shall  submit  a  report  to  the  Admin- 
istrator containing  recommendations  con- 
cerning the  development  and  implementa- 
tion of  a  comprehensive  program  to:  (A) 
minimize  the  quantity  of  packaging  and 
other  material  in  the  waste  stream:  (B)  min- 
imize the  consumption  of  scarce  natural  re- 
sources in  the  production  and  use  of  packag- 
ing: (C)  eliminate  the  use  of  toxic  materials 
in  packaging  and  products:  (D)  maximize 
the  recycling  and  reuse  of  packaging:  (E) 
reduce  litter:  and  (F)  assure  that  human 
health  and  the  environment  will  not  be  af- 
fected adversely  as  a  result  of  the  use  and 
disposal  of  packaging  and  products. 

(2)  In  making  its  recommendations  to  the 
Administrator,  the  Board  shall  consider:  (A) 
cost,  convenience,  and  safety  of  consumer 
products:  (B)  environmental  impacts  of  pro- 
duction, use,  and  disposal  of  various  prod- 
ucts and  packaging:  and  (C)  the  availability 
of  alternatives  to  current  products  and  prac- 
tices. 

(3)  The  Board's  report  shall  include  rec- 
ommendations relating  to,  but  not  limited 
to,  the  following  topics: 

(A)  criteria  for  use  of  a  recycling  seal  or 
symbol  to  inform  consumers  about  the  re- 
usability and  recyclability  of  consumer 
products  and  packaging: 
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(B)  a  mandatory  labeling  system  for  plas- 
tic containers  of  household  goods,  and  other 
plastic  containers  or  packaging,  which  will 
identify  the  plastic  resin  used  to  produce 
the  product  and  facilitate  the  separation  of 
various  plastic  packages  on  the  basis  of  plas- 
tic type  by  recycling  groups,  businesses  or 
individuals:  and 

(C)  national  packaging  standards  for  the 
design,  composition  (including  hazardous 
constituents,  recyclability  and  degradabil- 
ity).  volume,  reuse,  and  disposal  of  product 
packages  and  packaging  materials  used  in 
consumer  products  that,  if  implemented, 
will  further  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 


SEC.  111.  FEDERAL  ACENtV  A*TIONS. 

(a)  Federal  Procurement.— ( 1 )  Section 
6002(e)  of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  the  following  immedi- 
ately after  "The  Administrator  shall  pre- 
pare final  guidelines": 

"for  glass  and  ferrous  and  non-ferrous 
metals  within  12  months  after  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Municipal  Solid  Waste  Source 
Reduction  and  Recycling  Act,  for  plastic 
and  compost  within  24  months  after  the  en- 
actment of  the  Municipal  Solid  Waste 
Source  Reduction  and  Recycling  Act.  for 
rubber  from  ground  tires  to  be  used  as  road- 
cover  within  30  months  after  the  enactment 
of  the  Municipal  Solid  Waste  Source  Reduc- 
tion and  Recycling  Act,". 

(2)  Within  6  months  after  the  enactment 
of  this  Act.  the  Administrator  shall  revise 
existing  guidelines  to  reflect  the  definition 
of  "unreasonable  price"  added  to  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act  by  section  103  of  this 
Act. 

(3)  Within  18  months  after  the  enactment 
of  this  Act.  and  annually  thereafter,  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration shall  report  to  Congress  on  the 
numbers,  types  and  prices  of  items  procured 
by  each  federal  agency  during  the  preceding 
12  month  period.  Such  report  shall  be  com- 
piled after  consultation  with  the  chief  pro- 
curement officer  of  each  agency  and  shall 
include  an  analysis  of  each  agency's  policies 
and  practices  with  respect  to  the  procure- 
ment of  products  containing  recycled  or  re- 
covered materials  as  well  as  an  analysis  of 
any  obstacles  or  impediments  to  obtaining 
such  materials. 

(4)  Section  6002(f)  of  the  Solid  Waste  Dis- 
posal Act  is  amended  by  deleting  "energy 
and  resource  recovery"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "recycling". 

(5)  Section  6002(i)  of  the  Solid  Waste  Dis- 
posal Act  is  amended  by  striking  the  caption 
"PROCUREMENT  PROGRAM"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "GENERAL  AGENCY 
DUTIES"  and  by  adding  the  following  new 
paragraph  at  the  end  thereof: 

"(4)  Each  Federal  agency  shall  take  such 
steps  as  are  necessary  to  assure  that  agency 
actions  do  not  discriminate  against  the  use 
of  materials  that  contribute  to  source  reduc- 
tion or  recycling  of  municipal  waste.  Such 
steps  shall  include  the  development  and  im- 
plementation of  a  waste  reduction  plan  that 
establishes  agency  policies  and  procedures 
to  facilitate: 

"(A)  dual-sided  copying,  including  the  pur- 
chase or  lease  of  machines  that  easily  ac- 
commodate such  copying: 

"(B)  reducing  paper  waste,  including  reuse 
of  envelopes,  file  folders,  and  corrugated 
boxes  whenever  practicable; 

"(C)  purchasing  products  and  articles  that 
contain  recycled  materials: 

"(D)  purchasing  products  and  packaging 
materials  that  can  be  reused  or  recycled; 


"(E)  purchasing  nonhazardous  products  in 
place  of  comparable  products  that  contain 
hazardous  constitutents:  and 

"(F)  replacing  plastic  food  service  utensils 
(including  plates  and  containers)  with  wash- 
able or  recyclable  tableware. 
"Copies  of  such  plans  shall  be  forwarded  to 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency.  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration.  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works  in  the 
Senate  and  to  the  appropriate  committee  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  not  later  than 
24  months  after  the  enactment  of  the  Mu- 
nicipal Solid  Waste  Source  Reduction  and 
Recycling  Act.". 

(b)  Waste  Reduction  Petitions.— The 
Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec  6005.  (a)  Waste  Reduction  Peti- 
tions.—Any  person  may  petition  a  Federal 
agency  to  undertake  a  waste  reduction 
action  in  conjunction  with  any  action  au- 
thorized, funded  or  carried  out  by  such 
agency.  Such  waste  reduction  action  shall 
be  undertaken  by  the  agency  if— 

"(1)  undertaking  the  waste  reduction 
action  which  is  the  subject  of  the  petition 
would  bring  about  an  increase  of  not  less 
than  10  percent  in  recycled  content  of  an 
item  described  in  the  petition  or  a  reduction 
of  not  less  than  10  percent  in  the  total 
volume  or  toxic  constituents  of  a  solid  waste 
described  in  the  petition: 

"(2)  undertaking  the  petitioned  action 
would  be  consistent  with  existing  statutory 
requirements;  and 

"(3)  undertaking  the  petitioned  action 
would  not  increase  costs  (including  costs  of 
waste  management  and  disposal)  or  would 
bring  about  a  net  saving  in  such  costs. 

•(b)  Petition  Notification.— ( 1 )  Within 
ninety  days  after  receipt  of  a  petition  under 
this  section,  a  Federal  agency  shall  notify 
the  petitioner  whether  the  petition  presents 
substantial  evidence  warranting  review.  If 
the  agency  finds  that  the  petition  does  not 
present  such  evidence,  it  shall  so  notify  the 
petitioner. 

(2)  If  an  agency  finds  that  the  petition 
presents  substantial  evidence  that  may  sat- 
isfy the  requirements  of  subsection  (a),  the 
agency  shall  notify  the  petitioner  of  such 
finding  and  conduct  a  review  based  upon 
the  information  in  the  petition  and  any 
other  information  available  to  the  agency. 
Not  later  than  twelve  months  after  such  a 
finding  that  substantial  evidence  exists,  the 
agency  shall  deny  the  petition  or  grant  the 
petition  in  whole  or  in  part  and  explain  the 
steps  that  will  be  taken  to  implement  the 
petition  or  parts  thereof.  If  the  agency 
denies  the  petition,  the  agency  shall  notify 
the  petitioner  and  shall  explain  in  writing 
the  basis  for  concluding  that  the  require- 
ments of  subsection  (a)  are  not  met.". 

(c)  Federal  Contracts.— The  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act  is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

"Sec  6006.  Federal  Contract.— Any  Fed- 
eral agency  that  issues  a  contract  to  any 
person,  including  local  or  State  govern- 
ments or  other  Federal  agencies,  shall,  with 
respect  to  any  contract  valued  at  $1,000,000 
or  more,  require  such  contractor  to  use  recy- 
cled materials  in  performance  of  the  con- 
tract. Such  agency  shall,  in  consultation 
with  the  Administrator  and  pursuant  to 
guidelines  on  recycled  materials  required 
under  section  6002,  include  in  specifications 
for  such  contracte  those  aspects  of  contract 
performance  which  shall  be  fulfilled  with 
recycled  materials.  No  requirement  to  use 
recycled  materials  shall  be  imposed  in  cases 
where  such  materials  are  not  available  or 


are  not  available  at  a  cost  of  not  more  than 
10  F>er  cent  more  than  the  cost  of  non-recy- 
cled materials  and  the  contractor  files  a  cer- 
tification of  such  nonavailability.". 


SEC.  2.  STATE  AND  RE«;i()NAl.  Pl.ANNINi;. 

(a)  Section  4002(b)  of  the  Solid  Waste  Dis- 
posal Act  is  amended  by  inserting  "and  shall 
be  revised  to  reflect  the  requirements  and 
provisions  of  the  Municipal  Solid  Waste 
Source  Reduction  and  Recycling  Act"  imme- 
diately after  the  reference  to  section  4001 
and  before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the 
second  sentence. 

(b)  Section  4003(a)  of  the  Solid  Waste  Dis- 
posal Act  is  amended  by  striking  paragraph 
(6)  and  inserting  the  following  new  para- 
graphs in  lieu  thereof: 

"(6)  The  plan  shall  (A)  provide  for  the 
identification  of  the  amounts  and  types  of 
municipal  solid  waste,  waste  residuals  and 
industrial  waste  that  are  reasonably  expect- 
ed to  be  generated  within  the  State  or  ac- 
cepted for  delivery  from  another  state 
during  the  ensuing  20-year  period;  (B)  in- 
cluded projections  of  capacity  within  the 
State  to  manage  such  wastes  by  means  of 
landfilling.  incinerating,  and  recycling;  and 
(C)  include  estimates,  in  accordance  with 
procedures  to  be  developed  by  the  Adminis- 
trator, of  the  volumes  of  such  waste  and 
waste  residuals  that,  as  a  result  of  source  re- 
duction and  recycling,  will  not  require  man- 
agement in  solid  waste  landfills  or  inciner- 
ators. 

"(7)  The  plan  shall  establish  a  hierarchy 
among  solid  waste  management  practices 
that  are  consistent  with  the  source  reduc- 
tion and  recycling  goals  of  this  Act.  The 
plan  shall  also  include  such  measures  as 
may  be  necessary  to  achieve  such  source  re- 
duction and  recycling  goals  and  shall  specify 
interim  deadlines  for  implementation  of 
each  source  reduction  and  recycling  meas- 
ure necessary  to  achieve  the  goals  of  this 
Act.  If  the  state's  economic  conditions  pre- 
clude achievement  of  the  goals  of  this  Act. 
alternative  goals  shall  be  established  in  con- 
sultation and  with  the  approval  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator. 

"(8)  The  plan  shall  include  provisions  for 
the  removal  from  the  municipal  solid  waste 
stream,  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
and  sa'e  management  of  any  product  or  ar- 
ticle designated  by  the  Administrator  under 
section  108  of  the  Municipal  Solid  Waste 
Source  Reduction  and  Recycling  Act  as  a 
threat  to  human  health  or  the  environment. 
■■(9)  The  plan  shall  include  provisions  to 
inform  each  taxpayer  of  the  nature  of  any 
solid  waste  management  services  provided 
through  public  funding  and  the  amount  of 
each  such  person's  taxes  that  are  attributa- 
ble to  the  cost  of  municipal  solid  waste  man- 
agement, including  the  cost  of  collection, 
administration,  transportation,  and  debt 
service.  Such  information  shall  be  computed 
on  the  basis  of  a  standardized  accounting 
formula  provided  by  the  Administrator  in 
accordance  with  section  106  (b)(1)  of  the 
Municipal  Solid  Waste  Source  Reduction 
and  Recycling  Act  and  shall  include  an  esti- 
mate of  the  costs  of  waste  management 
avoided  or  incurred  as  the  result  of  source 
reduction  and  recycling. 

••(10)  The  plan  shall  identify  existing  state 
and  regional  markete  for  recyclable  materi- 
als and  actions  that  the  State  will  take  to 
promote  the  development  of  recycling  mar- 
kets consistent  with  the  information  devel- 
oped pursuant  to  section  107. 

••(11)  The  plan  shall  include  a  list  of  all 
municipal  solid  waste  landfilU.  including  all 
open  and  closed  facilities,  at  which  the  re- 
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covery  of  methane  gas  is  economically  smd 
technically  feasible. 

"(12)  The  plan  shall  include  a  description 
of  current  programs  and  proposed  programs 
to  promote  source  reduction  and  recycling. 
Such  programs  shall  include  public  educa- 
tion campaigns  and  the  plan's  description  of 
such  programs  shall  include,  but  not  be  lim- 
ited to.  the  following  areas: 

"(A)  coordination  among  state  and  local 
officials,  including  public  education  offi- 
cials: 

"(B)  course  curriculum  development  for 
primary  and  secondary  schools  regarding 
the  benefits  of  and  opportunities  to  partici- 
pate in  source  reduction  and  recycling  pro- 
grams: and 

"(C)  projects  to  inform  all  members  of  the 
public  and  private  sectors,  including  govern- 
ment agencies,  institutions,  the  industrial 
and  business  communities,  and  consumers, 
of  the  t>enefits  of  and  opportunities  to  par- 
ticipate in  source  reduction  and  recycling 
programs. 

"(13)  The  plan  shall  include  provisions  to 
facilitate  the  siting  of  environmentally 
sound  facilities  that  will  be  used  for  the 
transportation,  separation  and  processing  of 
recyclable  materials,  including  materials  re- 
covery facilities.". 

(c)  Section  4003(d)  of  the  Solid  Waste  Dis- 
posal Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  Waste-to-EInergy  Facilities.— ( 1 )  It 
is  the  intention  of  this  Act  and  the  planning 
process  developed  pursuant  to  this  Act  that 
determinations  regarding  the  need  for  or 
size  of  waste-to-energy  facilities  for  solid 
waste  management  shall  not  in  any  way 
interfere  with  the  achievement,  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  possible,  of  the  source  reduc- 
tion and  recycling  goals  of  this  Act.". 

"(2)  Effective  24  months  after  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Municipal  Solid  Waste  Reduc- 
tion and  Recycling  Act.  no  Federal  financ- 
ing shall  be  provided  nor  shall  any  permit 
be  issued  by  the  Administrator  or  a  state  en- 
vironmental agency  under  the  authority  of 
this  Act.  the  Clean  Water  Act.  or  the  Clean 
Air  Act,  for  any  new  or  modified  municipal 
waste  incineration  unit: 

"(A)  if  the  Administrator  determines  that 
the  State  does  not  have  an  approved  plan  in 
accordance  with  sections  4003  and  4007  of 
this  Act  or  that  the  State  has  not  taken  rea- 
sonable steps  to  achieve  the  goals  of  this 
Act:  and 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  new  incineration  units, 
unless  the  state  or  other  public  or  private 
entity  designing,  constructing,  or  operating 
the  incinerator  certifies  that,  following  the 
commencement  of  operation  of  the  pro- 
posed new  unit  or  expanded  unit,  no  more 
than  50%  of  the  municipal  solid  waste  gen- 
erated on  an  annual  basis  within  the  pro- 
posed service  territory  of  the  unit  to  be  con- 
structed will  be  incinerated  on  an  annual 
basis  by  such  unit  and  all  existing  units 
within  the  proposed  service  territory.". 

SBC    111.    ADDITIONAL    PLAN     PROVISIONS    AND 
PLAN  APPROVAL  PRCKESS. 

(a)  Section  4003  of  the  Solid  Waste  Dis- 
posal Act  is  amended  by  adding  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(e)  Additional  Plan  Provisions— Any 
State  plan  submitted  under  this  subtitle 
shall  include  provisions  to  carry  out  each  of 
the  following  unless  the  State  demon- 
strates, to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Adminis- 
trator, that  the  inclusion  of  such  a  provision 
is  not  practicable: 

"(1)  A  policy  which  would  require  the 
State  and  political  subdivisions  of  the  State 
to  procure  products  made  with  recyclable 
materials  whenever  such  products  do  not 


exceed  by  more  than  10  percent  the  cost  of 
similar  products  made  without  recyclable 
materials. 

"(2)  A  program  to  encourage  composting 
of  yard  waste. 

"(3)  A  system  for  curl)side  pickup  of 
source-separated  materials  or  separation  at 
recycling  facilities,  or  both. 

"(4)  A  policy  requiring— 

"(A)  that  recyclable  materials  in  solid 
waste  from  residences,  commerical  estab- 
lishments and  office  buildings  be  separated, 
to  the  maximum  extent  economically  practi- 
cable, prior  to  deposition  in  municipally 
owned  or  operated  landfills,  waste-to-energy 
facilities,  or  waste  treatment  facilities.  Re- 
cyclable materials  to  be  considered  in  the 
State  plan  shall  include  but  need  not  be  lim- 
ited to  corrugated  cardboard,  office  paper 
and  paper  products,  newspaper,  glass,  plas- 
tic materials  and  products,  ferrous  and  non- 
ferrous  and  metals,  yard  waste,  beverage 
containers:  and, 

"(B)  the  imposition  of  a  surcharge  on  tip- 
ping fees  for  any  solid  waste  from  commer- 
cial establishments  or  office  buildings  that 
(i)  is  delivered  to  a  landfill,  waste-to-energy 
facility  or  waste  treatment  facility  and  (ii)  is 
not  source-separated  into  categories  set 
forth  in  the  State  plan.". 

(b)  Section  4007  of  the  Solid  Waste  Dis- 
posal Act  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  "of  paragraphs  (1),  (2),  (3), 
and  (5)"  in  sul)section  (a)(1):  and 

(2)  striking  "paragraphs  (1),  (2),  (3),  and 
(5)  of"  in  subsection  (a)(2)(A). 

SKI'.  III.  RKPORTINC. 

(a)  EPA  Biennial  Report.— The  Adminis- 
trator shall  provide  Congress  with  a  report 
by  September  30.  1990.  and  biennially  there- 
after, containing  a  detailed  description  of 
the  actions  taken  to  implement  this  Act. 
The  report  shall  include:  (1)  an  assessment 
of  the  multi-media  impacts  of  various  op- 
tions for  solid  waste  management:  (2)  an  as- 
sessment of  the  effectiveness  of  the  pro- 
grams established  under  this  Act  in  promot- 
ing the  goals  of  municipal  solid  waste  source 
reduction  and  recycling  as  set  forth  in  sec- 
tion 104  of  this  Act;  (3)  recommendations  to 
make  such  programs  more  effective:  (4)  esti- 
mates from  each  state  on  the  volume  of  mu- 
nicipal solid  waste  being  generated  and  an 
analysis  of  current  waste  management  prac- 
tices, including  estimates  of  the  amounts  of 
waste  being  recycled,  composted,  incinerat- 
ed with  energy  recovery,  incinerated  with- 
out energy  recovery,  landfilled  or  otherwise 
managed;  and  (5)  a  description  of  measures 
taken  to  reduce  the  toxicity  of  municipal 
solid  waste  and  an  assessment  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  such  measures. 

(b)  Report  on  Federal  Procurement  of 
Recycled  Products.— The  Administrator 
shall  prepare  and  submit  a  report  to  Con- 
gress 5  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  evaluating  the  procurement  re- 
quirements of  Section  6002  of  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act.  Such  report  shall  in- 
clude recommendations  concerning  the 
need,  or  lack  thereof,  to  revise  the  defini- 
tion of  "unreasonable  price  "  under  Section 
1004  of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  in  a 
manner  that  will  further  progress  towards 
achieving  the  goals  of  this  Act. 

SKC.  Il.i.  MINUIPAI.  SOLID  WASTE  SOIRCE  RE- 
IH'tTION  AND  RE('VC'LIN(;  TRIST 
FIND  ALLtK'ATIONS. 

(a)  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
issue  grants  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging 
source  reduction  and  recycling.  Moneys  allo- 
cated to  states  under  this  section  shall  be 
used  to  further  the  goals  of  this  Act  and  the 
Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act. 


(b)  Such  grants  shall  be  funded  by  the 
Source  Reduction  and  Recycling  Trust 
Fund  (the  Fund)  as  established  by  the 
Source  Reduction  and  Recycling  Trust 
Fund  Act  of  1989. 

(c)  If  a  state  does  not  have  a  plan  ap- 
proved by  the  Administrator  pursuant  to 
section  4007  of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal 
Act,  as  amended  by  this  Act,  within  5  years 
after  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  or  if  a  state 
is  not  taking  appropriate  steps  to  implement 
such  plan,  such  state  shall  not  be  eligible  to 
receive  grants  issued  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion and  payments  on  all  approved  grants  to 
such  state  under  this  section  shall  cease 
until  such  time  as  the  state  has  such  an  ap- 
proved plan. 

(d)  Moneys  in  the  Fund  shall,  on  an 
annual  basis,  be  allocated  and  used  for  the 
following  purposes  and  no  others— 

(1)  35%  of  the  Fund  shall  be  used  for 
annual  recycling  grants  to  the  states.  The 
size  of  a  recycling  grant  issued  to  a  state 
shall  be  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  total 
number  of  tons  of  materials  recycled  from 
residential,  commercial  and  institutional 
sources  on  an  annual  basis  within  that  state. 
The  Administrator  shall  issue  guidelines  for 
determining  the  amount  of  material  that 
has  l>een  recycled. 

(2)  5%  of  the  Fund  shall  be  used  for 
source  reduction  grants  to  the  states,  coun- 
ties, localities,  and  businesses  to  promote  in- 
novations in  source  reduction. 

(3)  30%  of  the  Fund  shall  be  used  for 
source  reduction  grants  to  the  states  to 
assist  in  the  provision  of  low  interest  loans 
or  loan  guarantees  to  businesses  and  indus- 
tries for  use  in  implementing  source  reduc- 
tion measures  or  manufacturing  products 
made  from  recycled  materials. 

(4)  10%  of  the  Fund  shall  be  used  for  re- 
search grants  to  universities,  businesses,  and 
other  institutions  for  research  on  market 
stimulation,  reuse  techniques  and  innova- 
tions applicable  to  source  reduction,  recy- 
cling or  the  disposition  of  recyclable  materi- 
als. 

(5)  5%  of  the  Fund  shall  be  used  for  rural 
assistance  grants  to  the  states  to  provide  as- 
sistance to  municipalities  with  a  population 
of  less  than  five  thousand  and  counties  with 
a  population  of  less  than  ten  thousand  or 
counties  that  are  not  within  a  metropolitan 
area  and  have  a  population  density  of  less 
than  twenty  persons  per  square  mile,  to 
assist  such  areas  in  complying  with  state 
plans. 

(6)  In  addition  to  the  amounts  allocated 
and  appropriated  for  the  grants  authorized 
by  this  section,  15%  of  the  estimated  annual 
balance  of  the  Fund  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Administrator  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

The  amount  of  any  grant  under  para- 
graphs (2),  (3).  or  (4)  shall  not  exceed  50  per 
centum  of  the  total  costs  of  the  project.  No 
assistance  under  this  section  shall  be  avail- 
able for  the  acquisition  of  land  or  interest  in 
land. 

SEC.  IIS.  TRADE. 

Section  5003  of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal 
Act  is  amended  by  designating  the  existing 
text  as  subsection  (a)  and  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsections: 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall 
report  to  the  Congress  by  September  30, 
1990,  and  biennially  thereafter,  on  the 
progress  and  current  capability  for  imple- 
menting the  Municipal  Solid  Waste  Source 
Reduction  and  Recycling  Act.  This  report 
shall  make  specific  recommendations  on  the 
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need  to  continue  or  review  loan  programs 
established  pursuant  to  Section  115(d)(3)  of 
the  Municipal  Solid  Waste  Source  Reduc- 
tion and  Recycling  Act. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  give 
priority  to  assisting  exporters  of  recyclable 
materials  and  products  containing  recycla- 
ble materials  in  identifying  foreign  markets 
and  in  securing  favorable  financial  terms  for 
such  exports.  The  Secretary  shall  pursue 
this  mandate  through  trade  missions,  assist- 
ance from  U.S.  government  personnel  sta- 
tioned in  foreign  countries,  and  through 
other  means  as  appropriate. 

•'(d)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall 
report  to  Congress  on  national  and  interna- 
tional markets  for  recyclable  materials.  In 
preparing  such  report,  the  Secretary  may 
examine  regional  or  multi-state  markets  for 
materials.  As  part  of  this  report  the  Secre- 
tary shall  develop  a  methodology  for 
market  analysis  that  shall  be  made  available 
to  the  States  for  use  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 4003  of  this  Act.". 

SEC.  117.  FEHERAI.  ENKORCEMENT. 

(a)  Compliance  Orders.— (1)  Whenever  on 
the  basis  of  any  information  the  Adminis- 
trator determines  that  any  person  has  vio- 
lated or  is  in  violation  of  any  requirement, 
conditions  or  criteria  of  this  Act.  the  Admin- 
istrator may  issue  an  order  assessing  a  civil 
penalty  for  any  past  or  current  violation,  re- 
quiring compliance  immediately  or  within  a 
specified  time  period,  or  both,  or  the  Admin- 
istrator may  commence  a  civil  action  in  the 
United  States  district  court  in  the  district  in 
which  the  violation  occurred  or  is  occurring 
for  appropriate  relief,  including  a  tempo- 
rary or  permanent  injunction. 

(2)  Any  order  issued  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section may  include  a  suspension  or  revoca- 
tion of  any  permit,  license,  or  authorization 
issued  by  the  Administrator  under  this  Act. 
the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  or  the  Toxic 
Substances  Control  Act.  and  shall  state  with 
reasonable  specificity  the  nature  of  the  vio- 
lation. Any  penalty  assessed  in  the  order 
shall  not  exceed  $25,000  per  day  of  non-com- 
pliance for  each  violation  of  a  requirement, 
condition,  or  criteria  of  this  Act.  In  assess- 
ing such  a  penalty,  the  Administrator  shall 
take  into  account  the  seriousness  of  the  vio- 
lation and  any  good  faith  efforts  to  comply 
with  applicable  requirements,  conditions,  or 
criteria. 

(b)  Public  Hearing.— Any  order  issued 
under  this  section  shall  become  final  unless, 
no  later  than  thirty  days  after  the  order  is 
served,  the  person  or  persons  named  therein 
request  a  public  hearing.  Upon  such  request 
the  Administrator  shall  promptly  conduct  a 
public  hearing.  In  connection  with  any  pro- 
ceeding under  this  section  the  Administra- 
tor may  issue  subpoenas  for  the  attendance 
and  testimony  of  witnesses  and  the  produc- 
tion of  relevant  papers,  books,  and  docu- 
ments, and  may  promulgate  rules  for  discov- 
ery procedures. 

(c)  Violation  of  Compliance  Orders.— If 
a  violator  fails  to  take  corrective  action 
within  the  time  specified  in  a  compliance 
order,  the  Administrator  may  assess  a  civil 
penalty  of  not  more  than  $25,000  for  each 
day  of  continued  non-compliance  with  the 
order  and  the  Administrator  may  suspend 
or  revoke  any  permit,  license,  or  authoriza- 
tion issued  to  the  violator  by  the  Adminis- 
trator. 

(d)  Criminal  Penalties.— Any  person 
who— 

(1)  knowingly  uses  the  national  recycling 
seal  or  symbol  or  a  product  or  package  that 
does  not  satisfy  the  criteria  established 
under  section  106(b)(3): 


(2)  knowingly  introduces  into  interstate 
commerce  a  package  or  product  in  violation 
of  the  labeling  requirements  of  section 
106(b)(4)  or  the  packaging  standards  of  sec- 
tion 106(b)(5): 

(3)  knowingly  uses  or  imports  cadmium  or 
other  hazardous  constituents  in  violation  of 
section  108: 

(4)  knowingly  manages  or  disposes  of  used 
lead-acid  batteries  in  violation  of  section 
109(a):  or 

(5)  knowingly  sells  a  lead-acid  battery  in 
violation  of  section  109(e) 

shall,  upon  conviction,  be  subject  to  a  fine 
in  accordance  with  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  for  each  day  of  a  violation,  or 
imprisonment  not  to  exceed  two  years,  or 
both.  If  conviction  is  for  a  violation  commit- 
ted after  a  first  conviction  of  such  person 
under  this  subsection,  the  maximum  pun- 
ishment under  this  subsection  shall  be  dou- 
bled with  respect  to  both  fine  and  imprison- 
ment. 

(e)  Civil  Penalty.— Any  person  who  vio- 
lates any  requirement,  condition,  or  criteria 
of  this  Act  shall  be  liable  to  the  United 
States  for  a  civil  penalty  in  an  amount  not 
to  exceed  $25,000  for  each  such  violation. 

(f)  Violations.— Each  day  of  violation  of 
any  requirement,  condition,  or  criteria  of 
this  Act  shall,  for  purposes  of  this  section, 
constitute  a  separate  violation. 

SE<.    I  IK.   JiniCIAI.    REVIEW    (tK    FINAL    RE(;i  NA- 
TIONS AND  C  ERTAIN  PETITIONS. 

Any  judicial  review  of  any  final  action  of 
the  Administrator  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall 
be  in  accordance  with  sections  701  through 
706  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code, 
except  that— 

(Da  petition  for  review  of  any  final  action 
of  the  Administrator  may  be  filed  by  any  in- 
terested person  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals of  the  United  States  for  the  Federal 
judicial  district  in  which  such  person  resides 
or  transacts  business,  and  such  petition 
shall  be  filed  within  ninety  days  from  the 
date  of  such  promulgation  or  denial  or  after 
such  date  if  such  petition  is  for  review  based 
solely  on  grounds  arising  after  such  nineti- 
eth day:  action  of  the  Administrator  with 
respect  to  which  review  could  have  been  ob- 
tained under  this  section  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  judicial  review  in  civil  or  criminal 
proceedings  for  enforcement:  and 

(2)  if  a  party  seeking  review  under  this 
Act  applies  to  the  court  for  leave  to  adduce 
additional  evidence,  and  shows  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  court  that  the  information  is 
material  and  that  there  were  reasonable 
grounds  for  the  failure  to  adduce  such  evi- 
dence in  the  proceeding  before  the  Adminis- 
trator, the  court  may  order  such  additional 
evidence  (and  evidence  in  rebuttal  thereof) 
to  be  taken  before  the  Administrator,  and  to 
be  adduced  upon  the  hearing  in  such 
manner  and  upon  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  court  may  deem  proper:  the  Adminis- 
trator may  modify  administrative  findings 
as  to  the  facts,  or  make  new  findings,  by 
reason  of  the  additional  evidence  so  taken, 
and  shall  file  with  the  court  such  modified 
or  new  findings  and  the  Adminstrator's  rec- 
ommendation, if  any,  for  the  modification 
or  setting  aside  of  the  original  administra- 
tive order,  with  the  return  of  such  addition- 
al evidence. 

SEC.  119.  CITIZEN  Sl'ITS. 

(a)  In  General.— Except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (b)  or  (c)  of  this  section,  any 
person  may  commence  a  civil  action  on  such 
person's  own  behalf— 

(1)  against  any  person  (including  (a)  the 
United  SUtes.  and  (b)  any  other  govern- 
mental instrumentality  or  agency,  to  the 


extent  permitted  by  the  eleventh  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution)  who  is  alleged  to 
have  violated  or  to  be  in  violation  of  any 
permit,  regulation,  condition,  criteria,  re- 
quirement, prohibition,  or  state  plan  source 
reduction  or  recycling  measure  order  which 
has  become  effective  pursuant  to  this  Act: 
or 

(2)  against  the  Administrator  where  there 
is  alleged  a  failure  of  the  Administrator  to 
perform  any  act  or  duty  under  this  Act 
which  is  not  discretionary  with  the  Adminis- 
trator. 

Any  action  under  paragraph  (a)(1)  of  this 
subsection  shall  be  brought  in  the  district 
court  for  the  district  in  which  the  alleged 
violation  occurred.  Any  action  brought 
under  paragraph  (a)(2)  of  this  subsection 
may  be  brought  in  the  district  court  for  the 
district  in  which  the  alleged  violation  oc- 
curred or  the  District  Court  of  the  District 
of  Columbia.  The  district  court  shall  have 
jurisdiction,  without  regard  to  the  amount 
in  controversy  or  the  citizenship  of  the  par- 
ties, to  enforce  the  permit,  regulation,  con- 
dition, criteria,  requirement,  prohibition,  or 
order,  referred  to  in  paragraph  ( 1 ).  to  order 
such  person  to  take  such  other  action  as 
may  be  necessary,  or  both,  or  to  order  the 
Administrator  to  perform  the  act  or  duty  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  (2),  as  the  case  may 
be,  and  to  apply  any  appropriate  civil  penal- 
ties under  section  117. 

(b)  Actions  Prohibited.— No  action  may 
be  commenced  under  subsection  (a)(1)  of 
this  section— 

(1)  prior  to  sixty  days  after  the  plaintiff 
has  given  notice  of  the  violation  to— 

(A)  the  Administrator:  and 

(B)  to  any  alleged  violator  of  such  permit, 
regulation,  condition,  criteria,  requirement, 
prohibition,  or  order:  or 

(2)  if  the  Administrator  has  commenced 
and  is  diligently  prosecuting  a  civil  or  crimi- 
nal action  in  a  court  of  the  United  States  to 
require  compliance  with  such  permit,  regu- 
lation, condition,  criteria,  requirement,  pro- 
hibition, or  order. 

In  any  action  under  subsection  (a)(1),  any 
person  may  intervene  as  a  matter  of  right. 
Any  action  respecting  a  violation  under  this 
Act  may  be  brought  under  this  section  only 
in  the  judicial  district  in  which  such  alleged 
violation  occurred. 

(c)  Notice.— No  action  may  be  commenced 
under  paragraph  (a)(2)  of  this  section  prior 
to  sixty  days  after  the  plaintiff  has  given 
notice  to  the  Administrator  that  he  will 
commence  such  action.  Notice  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  given  in  such  manner  as 
the  Administrator  shall  prescribe  by  regula- 
tion. 

(d)  Intervention.— In  any  action  under 
this  section  the  Administrator,  if  not  a 
party,  may  intervene  as  a  matter  of  right. 

(e)  Costs.— The  Court,  in  issuing  any  final 
order  in  any  action  brought  pursuant  to  this 
section  or  section  118,  may  award  cosU  of 
litigation  (including  reasonable  attorney 
and  expert  witness  fees)  to  the  prevailing  or 
substantially  prevailing  party,  whenever  the 
court  determines  such  an  award  is  appropri- 
ate. The  court  may,  if  a  temporary  restrain- 
ing order  or  preliminary  injunction  is 
sought  to  require  the  filing  of  a  bond  or 
equivalent  security  in  accordance  with  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Proceaure. 

(f)  Other  Rights  Preserved —Nothing  in 
this  section  shall  restrict  any  right  which 
any  person  (or  class  of  persons)  may  have 
under  any  statute  or  common  law  to  seek 
enforcement  of  any  standard   or  require- 
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ment  or  to  seek  any  other  relief  (including 
relief  against  the  Administrator). 

SEi°.  120.  SEP.ARARII.ITY. 

If  any  provision  of  this  Act.  or  the  appli- 
cation of  any  provision  of  this  Act  to  any 
person  or  circumstance,  is  held  invalid,  the 
application  of  such  provision  to  other  per- 
sons or  circumstances,  and  the  remainder  of 
this  Act.  shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

SEC.  121.  Al'THORIT^  OF  ADMINISTRATION. 

The  Administrator  is  authorized  to  pre- 
scribe such  regulations  as  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  this  Act. 


By   Mr.   BAUCUS   (for   himself. 
Mr.  Chafee,  Mr.  Burdick.  Mr. 

DURENBERGER,  Mr.  LaUTENBERG, 

Mr.  MoYNiHAN,  Mr.  Mitchell, 
Mr.  Reid,  Mr.  Lieberman.  anci 
Mr.  Jeffords): 
S.   1113.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act  and  extend  the  au- 
thorization through  1993;  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on    Environment    and    Public 
Works. 

WASTE  MINIMIZATION  AND  CONTROL  ACT 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  the  Waste  Minimi- 
zation and  Control  Act  of  1989.  I  do  so 
on  behalf  of  myself  and  Senators 
Chafee,  Bordick,  Durenberger,  Lau- 

TENBERG,    MOYNIHAN.    MITCHELL,    REID, 

Lieberman,  and  Jeffords. 

I  am  also  pleased  to  join  Senator 
Chafee  in  cosponsoring  the  Municipal 
Solid  Waste  Source  Reduction  and  Re- 
cycling Act  of  1989.  Senator  Chafee  is 
to  be  commended  for  his  continued 
leadership  in  this  area. 

Both  of  these  bills  continue  our  com- 
mitment to  protect  public  health  from 
the  hazards  of  solid  waste  pollution. 

This  commitment  began  in  1965, 
when  Congress  first  enacted  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act.  At  that  time,  solid 
waste  was  a  litter  and  rat  problem. 

Today  we  face  a  different  problem. 
and  Americans  are  alarmed. 

For  good  reason. 

We  have  found  needles  and  blood 
bags  on  our  beaches. 

We  have  followed  the  long  journey 
of  the  infamous  garbage  barge  wan- 
dering our  eastern  seaboard. 

We  have  learned  that  our  communi- 
ties have  shipped  toxic  wastes  to 
poison  foreign  lands. 

And  we  have  seen  communities  all 
across  the  country  run  out  of  places  to 
dump  their  ever-growing  heaps  of 
trash. 

A  NATIONAL  PROBLEM 

We're  consuming  more  and  more  dis- 
posable products  and  we're  running 
out  of  dumps.  So  it  should  come  as  no 
surprise  that  we're  on  the  brink  of  a 
nationwide  solid  waste  crisis. 

Some  people  think  this  is  only  a  big 
city  problem. 

That  it's  only  the  big  cities  whose 
drinking  water  is  being  contaminated. 

That  it's  only  the  big  cities  whose 
landfQls  are  closing. 

And  that  it's  only  the  big  cities  that 
can't  site  new  facilities. 


In  fact,  solid  waste  pollution  is  be- 
coming a  problem  everywhere. 

For  example,  I  recently  received  a 
letter  from  a  man  in  Helena,  MT, 
whose  drinking-water  well  is  contami- 
nated by  a  rural  landfill.  His  water  is 
laced  with  so  many  toxins  that  he  is 
now  forced  to  drink  bottled  water. 

He  and  his  neighbors  are  the  people 
that  this  legislation  will  benefit.  But 
he  isn't  alone. 

Many  landfills  are  poisoning  the 
ground  water  because  they  are  poorly 
designed  and  operated. 

Some  are  so  contaminated  they  are 
being  considered  for  Superfund  clean- 
ups. This  is  true  all  across  America. 

A  NATIONAL  SOLUTION 

We  have  the  opportunity  to  address 
this  growing  problem  before  a  crisis 
occurs.  Let's  not  wait  for  the  Exxon 
Valdez  of  landfills  to  occur. 

Let's  take  action  now. 

Let's  set  goals  and  guidelines. 

Let's  create  a  partnership  among  the 
Federal  Government,  States,  cities, 
and  counties. 

Let's  share  the  cost  among  these 
partners. 

And  let's  make  sure  that  the  Federal 
partner  pays  a  fair  share. 

Americans,  including  many  Montan- 
ans  whose  wells  are  contaminated  and 
who  are  concerned  about  their  health 
and  safety,  know  there  is  a  problem. 

We  can't  prevent  what  already  has 
occurred. 

But  we  can  make  sure  their  water 
gets  cleaned  up. 

We  can  prevent  the  contamination 
from  spreading  to  other  wells. 

And  we  can  put  an  end  to  the  prac- 
tices that  are  creating  these  night- 
mares. 

That's  what  this  bill  is  all  about. 

Most  Americans  agree  with  this  ap- 
proach. Many  local  officials  have 
made  suggestions  along  the  same  lines. 
It  has  bipartisan  support. 

It  also  has  bipartisan  opposition. 
Tough  solid  and  hazardous  waste  legis- 
lation is  not  without  its  critics.  Many 
industrial  groups  think  the  bill  is  too 
stringent.  Environmental  groups  think 
it's  too  lenient. 

Others  believe  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  no  business  in  solid  waste 
management.  But  these  same  critics 
will  be  the  first  to  ask  the  Federal 
Government  for  money  when  their 
landfills  and  surface  impoundments 
begin  to  leak. 

Still  others  are  concerned  that  it  will 
cost  too  much.  I  am  sensitive  to  these 
concerns. 

In  Montana  we  have  a  depressed 
economy  and  high  unemployment. 

I  certainly  have  no  desire  to  enact 
legislation  that  threatens  jobs.  This 
legislation  doesn't. 

It  means  people  in  Montana  and 
elsewhere  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
live  in  a  safe  and  healthy  environ- 
ment. 


It  protects  citizens  like  the  fellow  in 
Helena,  whose  personal  well-being  and 
ground  water  resources  are  being 
threatened. 

And  the  legislation  is  fair.  It  pro- 
vides for  flexibility  for  Montana  and 
the  other  49  States  to  protect  their 
own  health  and  precious  resources. 

Furthermore,  the  bill  is  especially 
sensitive  to  the  special  needs  of  rural 
America. 

It  helps  rural  communities  set  up 
solid  waste  programs  that  will  work 
for  them. 

It  sets  up  rural  recycling  programs. 

And  it  provides  funding  to  rural 
communities  to  help  them  meet  all  of 
the  goals  of  this  legislation. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  it  is  clear  that  our 
Nation  is  on  the  brink  of  a  solid  waste 
crisis.  A  recent  national  survey  illus- 
trates there  is  growing  concern. 

The  vast  majority  of  Americans  be- 
lieve our  pollution  laws  are  too  weak. 

Most  favor  immediate  Government 
action  to  clean  up  toxic  waste  and  to 
protect  our  drinking  water. 

And  nearly  all  of  us  favor  recycling 
as  a  way  to  tackle  our  waste  problems. 

We  must  respond  to  this  crisis.  We 
must  hold  hearings,  and  continue  to 
look  for  new  information. 

And  we  must  enact  strong  legislation 
so  no  State  becomes  a  dumping  ground 
for  the  Nation. 

So  all  States  can  safely  manage  their 
own  wastes. 

And  so  today's  landfills  do  not 
become  tomorrow's  Superfund  sites. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
working  to  pass  comprehensive  RCRA 
legislation.  It  will  be  a  long  hard  jour- 
ney, but  worth  the  ride. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  Waste  Mini- 
mization and  Control  Act  of  1989,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S. 1113 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SKCTION    I.    SHORT   TITI.K    AND    TABLE   OF   CON- 
TKNTS. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Waste  Mini- 
mization and  Control  Act  of  1989". 

TABLE  OP  CONTENTS 
TITLE  I— GENERAL  AMENDMENTS 
Sec.  101.  Congressional  findings. 
Sec.  102.  Objectives  and  national  policy. 
Sec.  103.  General  authorization. 
Sec.  104.  Definitions. 

TITLE  II— SOLID  WASTE 
MANAGEMENT 
Sec.  201.  Objectives  of  subtitle  D. 
Sec.  202.  State  and  regional  planning. 
Sec.  203.  Permits  for  disposal  of  solid  waste. 
Sec.  204.  Criteria  for  solid  waste  manage- 
ment. 
Sec.  205.  Enforcement. 
Sec.  206.  Solid  waste  export. 
Sec.  207.  Federal  assistance. 
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Sec.  208.  Rural  communities  assistance. 
TITLE  III— WASTE  REDUCTION  AND 
RECYCLING 

Sec.  301.  Waste    reduction    and    recycling 
goals. 

Sec.  302.  Office  of  waste  minimization. 

Sec.  303.  Grants  to  States  for  technical  as- 
sistance programs. 

Sec.  304.  Waste    reduction    and    recycling 
clearinghouse. 

Sec.  305.  Waste  minimization   performance 
standard. 

Sec.  306.  EPA  report. 

Sec.  307.  National  Packaging  Institute. 

Sec.  308.  Federal  agency  actions. 

Sec.  309.  Federal  contracts. 

Sec.  310.  Hazardous   constituents   in   prod- 
ucts. 

Sec.  311.  Federal  procurement. 

TITLE  I— GENERAL  AMENDMENTS 

SEC.  l»l.  fONtJRESSIONAl.  KINDINCS. 

(a)  Section  1002(b)  of  the  Solid  Waste  Dis- 
posal Act  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  strike  "and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(7); 

(2)  strike  the  period  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (8)  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  a  semi- 
colon: and 

(3)  add  the  following  after  paragraph  (8): 
"(9)    the    Nation    continues    to    generate 

huge  volumes  of  both  hazardous  and  solid 
waste  each  year  which  may  pose  a  threat  to 
human  health  and  the  environment  from 
hazardous  substances  in  waste  and  leachate 
if  not  properly  managed: 

"(10)  many  communities  are  not  siting 
new  waste  management  facilities  and  are 
managing  waste  in  existing  units  not  de- 
signed with  the  best  available  environmen- 
tal controls  or  are  engaged  in  long  distance 
uneconomic  transportation  of  wastes  to 
other  communities  and  States:  and 

"(11)  the  generation  of  waste  containing 
hazardous  substances  must  be  reduced  and 
recycled  to  protect  human  health  and  the 
environment  and  to  minimize  capacity  prob- 
lems.". 

SEC.  102.  OBJECTIVES  AND  NATU»NAI,  P(H,KY. 

(a)  Section  1003(a)(4)  of  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
"hazardous  waste"  the  term  "and  solid 
waste". 

(b)  Section  1003(a)(5)  of  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
"hazardous    waste"    the    term    "and    solid 

(c)  Section  1003(a)(6)  of  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
"hazardous  waste"  each  time  it  appears,  the 
term  "and  solid  waste". 

(d)  Section  1003(a)  of  the  Solid  Waste  Dis- 
posal Act  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  strike  "and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(10): 

(2)  strike  the  period  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (11)  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  a  semi- 
colon: and 

(3)  add  the  following  after  paragraph  (11): 
"(12)  establishing  a  Federal-State  partner- 
ship that  ensures  waste  management  capac- 
ity protective  of  human  health  and  the  en- 
vironment; and 

"(13)  promoting  interjurisdictional  coop- 
eration in  the  planning  and  provision  of 
waste  management  services.". 

(e)  Section  1003(b)  of  the  Solid  Waste  Dis- 
posal Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b:"  National  Policy.— The  Congress 
hereby  establishes  a  waste  prevention  and 
integrated  waste  management  policy  that 
gives  highest  priority:  first,  to  source  reduc- 
tion, second,  to  recycling,  third,  to  energy 
recovery,  fourth,  to  waste  treatment,  and 


fifth,  to  contained  disposal,  so  as  to  mini- 
mize the  present  and  future  threat  to 
human  health  and  the  environment.  Con- 
gress further  establishes  as  a  national  goal 
the  recycling  of  waste  to  the  maximum 
extent  consistent  with  market  demand  for 
recycled  materials,  and  the  creation  and 
strengthening  of  markets  for  recycled  mate- 
rials.". 

SE(  .  10.1.  «;ENERA1.  AITHORIZATION. 

(a)  Section  2007  of  the  Solid  Waste  Dis- 
posal Act  is  amended  by  deleting  "and 
$80,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1988"  and 
adding  "$80,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1989,  $140,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1990, 
$140,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1991.  $140,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1992,  and 
$140,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1993. '. 

SEC.  104.  DEFINITIONS. 

Section  1004  of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of: 

"(40)  The  term   municipal  waste  inciner- 
ation unit'  shall  have  the  meaning  given  in 
section  129(k)(l)  of  the  Clean  Air  Act.". 
TITLE  II-SOLID  WASTE 
MANAGEMENT 

SEC.  2(11.  OBJE<TIVES  OK  Sl'BTITI.E  I). 

(a)  The  title  of  subtitle  D  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  "Solid  Waste  Management". 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  4001  of 
the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  "The  objectives  of  this  sub- 
title are— 

"(1)  to  assist  in  developing  and  encourag- 
ing methods  for  the  disposal  of  solid  waste 
that  are  environmentally  sound  and  that 
maximize  the  utilization  of  valuable  re- 
sources including  energy  and  materials  that 
are  recoverable  from  solid  waste: 

"(2)  to  assist  in  developing  methods  to  en- 
courage resource  conservation: 

"(3)  to  assist  in  developing  and  encourag- 
ing permitted  capacity  pursuant  to  the 
permit  requirements  in  section  4010  of  this 
Act,  and  in  meeting  the  capacity  demands 
estimated  pursuant  to  section  4003  of  this 
Act  to  manage  the  Nation's  solid  waste  recy- 
cling, treatment,  storage  and  disposal  needs: 

"(4)  to  use  an  integrated  waste  manage- 
ment hierarchy  for  solid  waste  management 
planning  that  is  consistent  with  the  policy 
and  priorities  set  forth  in  subsection  1003(b) 
of  this  Act: 

"(5)  to  assist  in  stabilizing  and  developing 
markets  for  recyclables;  and 

•(6)  to  upgrade  existing  capacity  to  pro- 
tect human  health  and  the  environment. ". 

SE(  .  202.  STATE  AND  KE(;i(>NAI.  HI.ANNINi;. 

(a)  Section  4002(b)  of  the  Solid  Waste  Dis- 
posal Act  is  amended  by  striking  "eighteen 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
section"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "six 
months  after  enactment  of  the  Waste  Mini- 
mization and  Control  Act  of  1989",  and  by 
adding  after  "section  4001",  the  following,  ", 
as  amended  by  the  Waste  Minimization  and 
Control  Act  of  1989.". 

(b)  Section  4003(a)  of  the  Solid  Waste  Dis- 
posal Act  is  amended  by  striking  ",  each 
State  must  comply  with  the  following  mini- 
mum requirements"  and  inserting  "and 
issue  permits  under  section  4010  of  this  Act, 
each  State  must  develop  a  plan  that  com- 
plies with  the  following  minimum  require- 
ments" after  "4007,". 

(c)  Section  4003(a)(2)  of  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  "until 
the  permitting  program  established  under 
section  4010  of  this  Act  goes  into  effect" 
before  "all  solid  waste". 


(d)  Section  4003(a)(5)  of  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  "per- 
mitted pursuant  to  section  4010  of  this  Act" 
after  "resource  recovery  facilities,"  and  by 
inserting  "permitted"  before  "facilities". 

(e)  Section  4003(a)(6)  of  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(6)  The  plan  shall  provide  that  the  State, 
directly  or  through  regional  or  local  plan- 
ning units  as  may  be  established  under  sec- 
tion 4002(a)(1)  of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal 
Act,  (A)  shall  identify  the  amount  of  solid 
wastes  by  waste  type,  including  wastes  from 
all  categories  listed  in  section  4011  of  this 
Act  and  waste  residuals,  that  are  reasonably 
expected  to  be  generated  within  the  State 
or  accepted  from  another  State  during  the 
ensuing  twenty-year  period,  (B)  shall  identi- 
fy the  volumes  to  be  reduced  through 
source  reduction  and  recycling,  and  (C) 
shall  establish  a  process  which  assures  the 
availability  of  solid  waste  treatment,  stor- 
age, and  disposal  facilities  permitted  pursu- 
ant to  section  4010  of  this  Act,  and  recycling 
facilities  with  adequate  capacity  to  manage 
all  such  solid  wastes  in  a  manner  that  is  pro- 
tective of  human  health  and  the  environ- 
ment.". 

(f)  Section  4003(a)  of  the  Solid  Waste  Dis- 
posal Act  is  amended  by  adding  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraphs: 

"(7)  The  plan  shall  require  laws,  regula- 
tions, and  ordinances  for  development  of 
new  solid  waste  management  facilities  nec- 
essary to  provide  the  capacity  requirements 
identified  pursuant  to  section  4003(a)(6)  of 
this  Act,  including  the  establishment  of  a 
process  for  the  siting  of  such  facilities  and  a 
schedule  for  the  approval  and  construction 
of  such  facilities.  To  the  extent  any  capacity 
is  provided  outside  the  planning  unit,  the 
State  shall  act  to  ensure  such  capacity  is 
available  and  is  identified  in  the  plan.  The 
plan  shall  reserve  to  the  State  authority  to 
take  such  actions  on  behalf  of  a  regional  or 
local  planning  unit,  including  agreements 
with  other  States  if  appropriate,  to  assure 
the  availability  of  such  capacity  when  such 
planning  unit  has  failed  in  a  timely  way  to 
provide  adequate  capacity  for  waste  volumes 
identified  by  a  State,  regional,  or  local  plan 
established  pursuant  to  section  4003(a)(6)  of 
this  Act. 

"(8)  The  plan  shall  include  a  process  for 
identifying  and  collecting  recyclable  materi- 
als and  for  developing  and  stabilizing  mar- 
kets for  such  recyclables. 

"(9)  The  plan  shall  establish  solid  waste 
management  practices  based  on  the  State's 
environmental  and  economic  conditions  con- 
sistent with  the  waste  reduction  and  recy- 
cling goals  pursuant  to  section  5001(2)  and 
the  national  policy  pursuant  to  section 
1003(b)  of  this  Act. ". 

(g)  The  title  of  section  4006  of  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act  is  amended  by  inserting 
",  submission,"  after  the  word  "develop- 
ment". 

(h)  Section  4006  is  further  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  subsections: 

"(d)  Submission  of  Plans.— Not  later  than 
twenty-four  months  after  the  promulgation 
of  guidelines  pursuant  to  section  4002(b)  of 
this  Act,  each  State  shall  submit  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator for  approval  a  solid  waste  man- 
agement plan  that  comphes  with  the  re- 
quirements of  section  4003(a)  of  this  Act. 

"(e)  Failure  To  Submit  a  State  Plan.— A 
State's  failure  to  submit  a  plan  pursuant  to 
section  4006(d)  of  this  Act  or  to  obtain  the 
Administrator's  approval  under  section 
4007(a)  of  this  Act  shall  result  in  the  loss  of 
Federal  financial  assistance  to  which  that 
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state  would  otherwise  be  entitled  in  accord- 
ance with  the  following  schedule— 

"(1)  if  no  plan  has  been  submitted  within 
two  years  after  the  promulgation  of  guide- 
lines under  section  4002(b)  of  this  Act,  the 
State  shall  be  responsible,  until  it  submits 
such  plan,  under  section  104(c)(3)(C)(i)  of 
the  Comprehensive  Environmental  Re- 
sponse, Compensation,  and  Liability  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  9604(cK3)(C)(i)),  for  paying  or  assur- 
ing payment  of  25  per  centum  of  the  costs 
of  remedial  action  subject  to  that  section: 

"(2)  if  no  approved  plan  is  in  effect  within 
three  years  after  the  promulgation  of  guide- 
lines under  section  4002(b)  of  this  Act,  and, 
until  the  State  obtains  the  Administrator's 
approval  for  such  plan— 

■•(A)  the  amount  of  any  assistance  to  that 
State  for  treatment  works  made  pursuant  to 
section  202  or  title  VI  of  the  Clean  Water 
Act  from  funds  authorized  for  any  fiscal 
year  shall  be  25  per  centum  of  the  cost  of 
construction  thereof  (as  approved  by  the 
Administrator):  and 

■•'B)  the  State  shall  be  responsible  under 
section  104(c)(3)(C)(i)  of  the  Comprehensive 
Envirorunental  Response.  Compensation, 
and  Liability  Act  (42  U.S.C.  9604(c)(3)(C)(i)) 
for  paying  or  assuring  payment  of  25  per 
centum  of  the  costs  of  remedial  action  sub- 
ject to  that  section. 

"(3)  if  no  approved  plan  is  in  effect  within 
four  years  after  the  promulgation  of  guide- 
lines under  section  4002(b).  of  this  Act.  and 
until  the  State  obtains  the  Administrator's 
approval  for  such  plan— 

"(A)  the  State  shall  receive  no  Federal  as- 
sistance for  treatment  worlis  pursuant  to 
section  202  or  title  VI  of  the  Clean  Water 
Act:  and 

"(B)  no  Federal  funds  shall  be  available 
for  response  or  remedial  action  under  the 
Comprehensive  Environmental  Response. 
Compensation  and  Liability  Act  at  any  site 
within  the  State.". 

(i)  Section  4007(a)(1)  of  the  Solid  Waste 

Disposal  Act  is  amended  as  follows:  "(1)  it 

meets  the  requirements  of  section  4003(a).". 

sec   2«3.   perihits   kok    disposal   iw   solid 

w.^stj:. 

(a)  Section  4010  of  the  Solid  Waste  Dis- 
posal Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Permit  Requirement.- ( 1 )  Effective 
one  year  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
storage  (excluding  transportation-related 
facilities  including  loading  doclcs.  parking 
areas,  storage  areas  and  other  similar  areas 
where  shipments  of  solid  waste  are  held 
during  the  normal  course  of  transporta- 
tion), treatment  or  disposal  of  solid  waste 
except  in  accordance  with  a  permit  issued 
pursuant  to  this  section  is  prohibited.  Effec- 
tive one  year  after  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  transportation  of  solid  waste  for  stor- 
age, treatment,  incineration,  or  disposal,  or 
arrangement  for  the  storage,  treatment,  or 
disposal  of  solid  waste,  at  any  facility  that 
does  not  have  a  permit  issued  pursuant  to 
this  section  is  prohibited. 

"(b)  Interim  Status.— (1)  For  purposes  of 
the  requirement  in  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  and  until  such  time  as  permits  are 
reissued  pursuant  to  subsection  (f)  of  this 
section  by  the  State  or  EPA.  units  shall  be 
treated  as  having  an  interim  permit  if — 

"(A)  In  States  with  an  existing  system  of 
solid  waste  management  permitting  or  prior 
approval,  existing  units  obtain  such  permit 
or  prior  approval  no  later  than  twelve 
months  after  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
and  new  units  obtain  such  permit  or  prior 
approval  prior  to  commencing  construction. 
"(B)  In  States  without  an  existing  system 
of  solid  waste  management  permits  or  prior 


approval,  new  and  existing  units  submit  to 
the  State  and  EPA  a  notification  and  expo- 
sure assessment  which  contains,  at  a  mini- 
mum, information  regarding  the  facility  and 
unit's  location,  general  facility  information, 
waste  types  and  volumes  managed,  number 
of  households  within  one  mile  of  the  facility 
in  which  the  unit  is  located,  facility  moni- 
toring programs  and  results,  use  of  local 
surface  water  and  ground  waters,  number  of 
local  drinlcing  water  wells,  number  of  mu- 
nicipal water  intakes  downstream  from  the 
facility,  and  any  other  information  deemed 
appropriate  by  the  Administrator  in  order 
to  carry  out  the  requirements  of  this  Act. 
The  manner  tind  form  of  this  submission 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Administrator 
within  ninety  days  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
Existing  units  shall  submit  this  information 
no  later  than  twelve  months  after  date  of 
enactment.  New  units  shall  submit  this  in- 
formation prior  to  commencing  operation. 

•■(2)  In  addition  to  the  requirements  of 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  any  new 
surface  impoundment  or  other  land  disposal 
unit,  or  any  lateral  expansion  thereof, 
which  (A)  commences  construction  or  oper- 
ation after  a  date  which  is  twelve  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment:  (B)  is  located 
in  a  vulnerable  geological  setting,  as  defined 
by  the  Administrator  no  later  than  ninety 
days  after  date  of  enactment:  and  (C)  will 
contain  hazardous  substances,  as  defined  by 
section  101(14)  of  the  Comprehensive  Envi- 
ronmental Response  and  Liability  Act.  shall 
install  at  a  minimum  a  liner  and  system  of 
groundwater  monitoring  in  conformance 
with  the  existing  requirements  for  munici- 
pal solid  waste  landfills  as  established  by 
the  Administrator  or  the  State  in  which  the 
unit  is  located  pursuant  to  the  Hazardous 
and  Solid  Waste  Amendments  of  1984.  Any 
new  incinerator  that  commences  construc- 
tion or  operation  after  date  of  enactment 
shall  comply  with  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 129(c)  of  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

■(3)  Interim  status  permits  shall  termi- 
nate on  the  date  of  issuance  of  a  permit 
issued  pursuant  to  subsection  (f)  of  this  sec- 
tion or  forty-eight  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  whichever  is  sooner. 

■(c)  State  Certification.— Not  later  than 
one  year  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
the  Governor  of  each  State  shall  submit  to 
the  Administrator  a  statement  certifying 
that  the  laws  of  such  State  provide  such 
regulatory  authority  and  personnel  as  may 
be  necessary  to  implement  the  permit  re- 
quirements required  by  this  section,  includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to,  authority  to— 

"(1)  issue  permits  under  State  law  that— 

"(A)  meet  the  requirements  of  this  section 
and  assure  compliance  with  any  applicable 
standards  promulgated  by  the  Administra- 
tor under  section  4011  within  eighteen 
months  after  such  promulgation  or  such 
earlier  date  as  the  Administrator  may  by 
rule  establish: 

"(B)  can  be  revoked  or  modified  for  cause 
including,  but  not  limited  to,  the  violation 
of  any  condition  of  a  permit  or  obtaining  a 
permit  by  misrepresentation,  or  failure  to 
disclose  fully  all  relevant  facts: 

"(2)  inspect,  monitor,  enter  at  reasonable 
times,  and  require  reports  to  the  extent  nec- 
essary to  assure  compliance  with  this  sub- 
title: 

"(3)  insure  that  the  public  receives  notice 
of  each  application  for  a  permit  and  provide 
an  opportunity  for  public  hearing  before 
ruling  on  each  such  application:  and 

"(4)  allow  abatement  of  violations  of  a 
permit  or  this  subtitle,  including  civil  and 
criminal  penalties  and  other  ways  and 
means  of  enforcement. 


"(d)  State  Authority  To  Issue  Per- 
mits.—(1)  After  submission  of  the  certifica- 
tion required  by  subsection  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion, and  except  as  provided  in  subsection 
(e)  of  this  section,  upon  a  determination 
that  a  solid  waste  management  facility  com- 
plies with  the  requirements  of  this  section 
including  protection  of  human  health  and 
the  environment,  and  any  other  applicable 
requirements  of  State  law,  the  State  in 
which  the  facility  is  located  may  issue  a 
permit  to  such  facility  pursuant  to  the  au- 
thority certified  under  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section. 

"(2)  No  permit  may  be  issued  under  this 
Act  by  an  agency,  instrumentality,  or 
person  (other  than  a  Governor)  that  is  also 
responsible,  in  whole  or  in  part,  for  the 
design  and  construction  or  operation  of  the 
unit. 

"(e)(1)  Issuance  of  Permits  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator.—The  Administrator  shall  act 
in  lieu  of  a  State  to  issue  or  deny  permits  to 
solid  waste  management  facilities  within  the 
State— 

"(A)  if  such  State  has  failed  to  submit  the 
certification  required  under  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section: 

"(B)  if.  following  notice  and  opportunity 
for  a  public  hearing,  the  Administrator 
finds  that  the  State  lacks  adequate  regula- 
tory powers  under  State  law  to  implement 
the  permitting  requirement  and  enforce 
against  violations  of  permits  or  require- 
ments of  this  subtitle: 

"(C)  if  a  State  has  failed  to  submit  a  plan 
pursuant  to  section  4006  of  this  Act  which 
meets  the  requirements  of  this  Act:  or 

"(D)  if  following  notice  and  opportunity 
for  a  public  hearing,  the  Administrator 
finds  that  the  State  fails  to  exercise  its  reg- 
ulatory authority  as  required  by  this  Act. 

"(2)  Existing  Permits.— Any  permit 
issued  by  a  State  prior  to  tne  date  of  enact- 
ment or  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  shall  remain  in  effect  until  the  Ad- 
ministrator acts. 

•(f)  Permit  Conditions.— Any  permit 
issued  pursuant  to  this  section  shall,  within 
eighteen  months  after  promulgation  of  ap- 
plicable standards  by  the  Administrator 
pursuant  to  section  4011,  contain  such  con- 
ditions as  will  assure  compliance  with  such 
standards.  In  the  absence  of  applicable 
standards  under  section  4011  of  this  Act, 
the  permit  shall  contain  such  conditions  as 
the  State  (or  Administrator),  based  on  the 
exercise  of  its  best  professional  scientific 
and  engineering  judgment,  consideration  of 
appropriate  regulations  and  requirements 
adopted  by  other  States  or  solid  waste  man- 
agement authorities  and  after  consideration 
of  the  factors  listed  in  this  subsection, 
deems  necessary  to  protect  human  health 
and  the  environment.  Any  permit  issued 
under  this  section  by  the  State  (or  the  Ad- 
ministrator) shall  contain  provisions  appro- 
priate for  each  category  or  subcategory  of 
waste  pursuant  to  section  4011  specifying— 

••(1)  the  types  of  wastes  handled  by  the  fa- 
cility, their  toxicity,  mobility  or  other  po- 
tential to  adversely  affect  human  health  or 
the  environment,  and  include  measures  to 
mitigate  such  potential,  including  but  not 
limited  to  special  handling  requirements, 
liners  and  leachate  collection  systems  as  ap- 
propriate: 

"(2)  design  of  the  facility  in  relation  to 
the  location  of  the  facility,  including  its  hy- 
drogeologic  and  climatological  settings,  and 
its  proximity  to  biological  or  cultural  re- 
sources and  sources  of  drinking  water: 

"(3)  air  and  ground  water  monitoring  nec- 
essary to  identify  any  potential  adverse  ef- 
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fects on  human  health  and  the  environment 
from  a  discharge  from  such  facility; 

"(4)  financial  assurance  for  closure  and 
postclosure  care; 

■■(5)  measures  necessary  to  prevent  the  un- 
lawful disposal  of  hazardous  waste; 

"(6)  measures  necessary  to  control  precipi- 
tation run-on  and  run-off; 

"(7)  restrictions  on  the  receipt  of  liquids 
or  measures  necessary  to  mitigate  the  po- 
tential adverse  effects  of  such  receipt;  and 

••(8)  the  authority  to  require  any  neces- 
sary corrective  action  to  prevent  adverse  ef- 
fects on  human  health  and  the  environ- 
ment. 

Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to 
limit  the  State  from  adopting  or  enforcing 
additional  or  more  stringent  permit  require- 
ments than  are  required  by  this  Act. 

■■(g)  Permit  Term.— Any  permit  issued 
pursuant  to  State  authority  certified  under 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section  or  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator pursuant  to  subsection  (e)  of 
this  section  shall  be  for  a  fixed  term  not  to 
exceed  ten  years,  and  shall  be  modified  to 
require  compliance  with  any  applicable 
standard  promulgated  under  section  4011  of 
this  Act  within  eighteen  months  after  pro- 
mulgation of  such  standard.  Nothing  in  this 
subsection  shall  preclude  a  State  (or  the  Ad- 
ministrator) from  reviewing  and  otherwise 
modifying  a  permit  at  any  time  during  its 
term. 

■'(h)  Effect  or  Compliance  With 
Permit.— Compliance  with  a  permit  issued 
by  a  State  pursuant  to  the  authority  certi- 
fied under  subsection  (c)  of  this  section  or 
the  Administrator  pursuant  to  subsection 
(e)  of  this  section  shall  be  deemed  compli- 
ance with  the  requirements  of  this  sub- 
title.". 

SKC.  204.  SOLID  WASTK  MANA(;KMKNT  Ct  IHKI.INKS. 

(a)  Subtitle  D  of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  section: 

■Sec.  4011.  (a)(1)  In  General.— The  Ad- 
ministrator, after  consultation  with  appro- 
priate Federal  and  State  agencies  and  other 
interested  persons,  shall  develop  and  pro- 
mulgate guidelines  establishing  minimum 
requirements  for  facilities  that  manage  solid 
waste  in  the  following  categories— 

"(A)  for  municipal  solid  waste,  within 
twelve  months  of  enactment  of  this  Act; 

"(B)  for  municipal  waste  combustion  ash, 
including  the  management,  handling,  treat- 
ment, transportation,  reuse,  recycling,  and 
disposal  within  eighteen  months  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act; 

■■(C)  for  emissions  from  municipal  waste 
incineration  facilities  pursuant  to  the  sched- 
ule and  requirements  specified  under  sec- 
tion 129  of  the  Clean  Air  Act; 

"(D)  for  medical  wastes  including  infec- 
tious hospital  and  laboratory  wastes,  within 
twelve  months  of  enactment  of  this  Act; 

■'(E)  for  wastes  generated  from  the  extrac- 
tion, beneficiation  and  processing  of  ores 
and  minerals  including  heap  and  dump 
leach  piles  within  eighteen  months  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act; 

■■(P)  for  industrial  solid  wastes  including 
waste  from  industrial  boilers  and  cement 
kiln  dust  within  eighteen  months  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act; 

•'(G)  for  drilling  fluids,  produced  waters 
and  other  wastes  associated  with  the  explo- 
ration, development  and  production  of  oil, 
gas,  and  geothermal  energy,  within  twenty- 
four  months  of  enactment  of  this  Act; 

■■(H)  for  industrial  solid  wastes  handled  in 
surface  impoundments,  landfills,  and  waste 
piles   not   otherwise   covered   by   this   title 


within  twenty-four  months  of  enactment  of 
this  Act; 

■•(I)  for  industrial  solid  wastes  handled  in 
underground  injection  wells  not  otherwise 
covered  by  this  title  within  thirty-six 
months  of  enactment  of  this  Act;  and 

"(J)  for  other  solid  wastes  including,  but 
not  limited  to,  wastes  generated  from  the 
combustion  of  coal  and  other  fossil  fuels 
within  forty-eight  months  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

"(2)  Within  twelve  months  after  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  and  from  time  to  time 
thereafter,  the  Administrator  shall  publish 
a  notice  in  the  Federal  Register  identifying 
any  other  solid  waste  categories  for  which 
guidelines  are  necessary  or  appropriate  and 
specifying  a  schedule  for  the  promulgation 
of  those  guidelines.  The  Governor  of  any 
State  may  petition  the  Administrator  to 
propose  guidelines  for  a  category  of  waste 
not  described  in  this  paragraph. 

'■(3)  At  the  time  the  Administrator  grants 
any  petition  under  section  3001  of  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act  to  exclude  a  waste  gen- 
erated at  a  particular  facility,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  specify  any  design  or  additional 
operating  standards  appropriate  for  such 
waste. 

"(b)  Guidelines.— The  guidelines  promul- 
gated by  the  Administrator  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 4011(a)  of  this  Act  shall  provide  for  the 
protection  of  human  health  and  the  envi- 
ronment from  the  solid  wastes  for  each  cat- 
egory or  subcategory  and  shall  take  into 
consideration  the  circumstances  presented 
by  the  particular  solid  waste  category,  as 
well  as— 

"(1)  the  sources  and  volumes  of  the  solid 
wastes  within  the  category,  including  their 
toxicity,  mobility,  or  other  potential  for  ad- 
verse impacts  on  human  health  and  the  en- 
vironment; 

■■(2)  the  potential  danger,  if  any,  to 
human  health  and  the  environment  from 
current  management  practices; 

•■(3)  documented  cases  of  actual  or  threat- 
ened harm  to  human  health  or  the  environ- 
ment; 

■•(4)  the  types  of  solid  waste  management 
facilities  and  measures  that  can  be  used  to 
mitigate  any  potential  adverse  effect  on 
human  health  and  the  environment  that 
are  appropriate  for  the  solid  wastes  generat- 
ed within  each  source  category  and  consist- 
ent with  the  climatological  and  hydrogeolo- 
gical  setting  and  proximity  to  biological  or 
cultural  resources  and  sources  of  drinking 
water.  The  Administrator  shall  consider  and 
promulgate  guidelines  as  appropriate  for 
each  solid  waste  category  that  include  but 
are  not  limited  to— 

■■(A)  requirements  with  respect  to  siting  of 
any  source  in  the  category  including  its 
proximity  to  karst  terrain,  seismic  zones, 
wetlands,  floodplains,  and  vulnerable  or  un- 
monitorable  ground  water; 

■•(B)  requirements  with  respect  to  con- 
struction quality  assurance  for  the  installa- 
tion of  any  source  in  the  category; 

"(C)  requirements  with  respect  to  licens- 
ing or  training  for  persons  who  install  or  op- 
erate any  source  in  the  category; 

■■(D)  requirements  with  respect  to  the 
design  of  any  source  in  the  category  includ- 
ing liners,  leachate  collection  systems  and 
cover  requirements; 

■•(E)  requirements  with  respect  to  the  op- 
eration and  maintenance  of  any  source  in 
the  category; 

••(P)  requirements  for  monitoring  releases 
to  air,  surface  water,  soil,  and  ground  water; 

•■(G)  requirements  with  respect  to  source 
separation  or  treatment  prior  to  disposal  or 
incineration; 


"(H)  requirements  for  taking  corrective 
action  in  response  to  releases; 

"(I)  requirements  for  closure  and  postclo- 
sure care; 

"(J)  requirements  for  maintaining  records 
of  any  leak  detection,  sampling  or  monitor- 
ing system  associated  with  any  source  in  the 
category;  and 

"(K)   requirements    for   maintaining   evi- 
dence of  financial  responsibility  for  closure, 
postclosure  care,  and  corrective  action; 
and 

"(5)  other  Federal  and  State  laws  and  reg- 
ulations with  a  view  toward  avoiding  dupli- 
cation of  effort. 

Nothing  in  the  Waste  Minimization  and 
Control  Act  of  1989  shall  be  construed  to 
limit  the  authority  of  the  Administrator 
pursuant  to  section  3001  of  this  Act  to  regu- 
late any  category  or  subcategory  of  solid 
waste  under  subtitle  C  of  this  Act. 

"(c)(1)  Municipal  Solid  Waste  Land- 
fills.—Guidelines  promulgated  under  sub- 
section (a)(1)(A)  of  this  section  shall  in- 
clude, at  a  minimum,  for  each  new  and  ex- 
isting landfill  the  following  requirements— 

■■(A)  controls  to  detect  and  prevent  the 
disposal  of  hazardous  waste,  nonhazardous 
bulk  liquids  and  nonhazardous  liquids  in 
containers  (other  than  household  wastes). 
Such  controls  shall  include  random  inspec- 
tions of  incoming  loads,  inspection  of  suspi- 
cious loads,  records  of  inspections,  training 
of  facility  personnel  to  recognize  illegal  ma- 
terials, procedures  for  notifying  the  proper 
authorities  if  any  regulated  hazardous 
wastes  are  found,  and  precautions  and  pen- 
alties to  prevent  such  offenses; 

•■(B)  daily  cover  as  necessary  to  control 
disease  vectors,  fires,  odors,  blowing  litter 
and  scavenging: 

■•(C)  landfill  gas  monitoring  and  controls 
to  ensure  that  concentrations  of  explosive 
gases  beneath,  around,  or  in  facility  struc- 
tures (excluding  gas  control  or  recovery 
components)  shall  not  exceed  25  per  centum 
of  the  lower  explosive  limit  for  methane. 
Such  concentrations  shall  not  exceed  the 
lower  explosive  limit  at  the  property  bound- 
ary (or  perimeter  of  a  dedicated  buffer 
zone ); 

•■(D)  access  controls  to  protect  human 
health  and  the  environment  and  to  prevent 
unauthorized  vehicular  traffic  and  to  pre- 
vent illegal  dumping  of  wastes; 

•■(E)  run-on  and  run-off  controls  that  will 
accommodate  a  twenty-four  hour,  twenty- 
five  year  storm  without  overtopping  and 
with  sufficient  freeboard  to  accommodate 
expected  set-up  and  wave  action;  diversion 
of  all  run-on  around  the  landfill  by  means 
of  ditches,  berms,  dikes  or  grading,  and  relo- 
cation of  surface  water  bodies  to  flow 
around  the  perimeter  of  the  landfill; 

■■(F)  landfill  closure  that— 

■■(i)  minimizes  the  need  for  further  main- 
tenance; 

••(ii)  ensures  no  adverse  effects  will  be 
caused  from  postclosure  releases  to  the 
ground  water,  surface  water,  or  atmosphere; 

••(G)  closure  and  postclosure  care  plans 
which  identify  for  each  facility  the  steps 
necessary  to  ensure  closure  and  postclosure 
care,  time  estimates,  modifications  to  moni- 
toring and  collection  systems,  final  cover, 
and  cost  estimates.  The  postclosure  care 
period  shall  be  determined  by  results  from 
the  monitoring  in  the  landfill  including 
leachate  quality  and  quantity  and  methane 
gas  generation  or  some  alternative; 

•■(H)  financial  responsibility  for  closure 
and  postclosure  care: 
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••(I)  ground  water  monitoring.  The  Admin- 
istrator is  authorized  to  promulgate  regula- 
tions to  allow  a  variance  from  ground  water 
monitoring  requirements  if  the  owner  or  op- 
erator can  demonstrate  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Administrator  that  there  is  no  poten- 
tial for  migration  of  hazardous  constituents 
from  the  landfill  to  the  uppermost  aquifer 
during  the  active  life,  closure,  and  postclo- 
sure.  Such  demonstration  shall  be  certified 
by  a  qualified  geologist  or  geotechnical  engi- 
neer and  shall  be  based  on  site  specific  data; 
and 

"(J)  corrective  action  of  releases  to  air, 
water,  and  land  to  protect  health  and  the 
environment. 

"(2)  At  a  minimum,  the  guidelines  promul- 
gated under  subsection  (a)(1)(A)  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  require  for  each  new  landfill  and 
lateral  expansion  to  existing  landfills  for 
which  new  permits  are  required  the  follow- 
ing requirements— 

••(A)  liners  (natural  or  manmade  materials 
or  both)  or  in  situ  soil,  or  combination  of 
both,  capable  of  preventing  the  migration  of 
wastes  or  leachate  out  of  the  landfill  to  the 
aquifer  or  surface  water  during  the  active 
life  of  the  facility: 

"(B)  leachate  collection  and  removal  sys- 
tems unless  the  owner  or  operator  demon- 
strates to  the  satisfaction  of  the  permitting 
authority  that  no  leachate  will  be  generat- 
ed. The  leachate  collection  and  removal 
system  shall  be  installed  immediately  above 
the  liner,  which  shall  be  sufficiently  perme- 
able to  allow  the  leachate  collection  and  re- 
moval system  to  function,  and  designed  and 
constructed  to  maintain  less  than  thirty 
centimeters  of  leachate  head  from  the  land- 
fill during  the  active  life  and  postclosure 
care  period; 

"(C)  construction  quality  assurance  plan 
specifying  the  materials  to  be  used  in  liner 
construction,  the  construction  techniques, 
the  engineering  plans,  the  installation  test 
procedures,  and  a  description  of  the  meth- 
ods to  be  used  to  modify  work  which  does 
not  meet  project  specifications;  and 

"(D)  landfills  shall  not  be  located  in  the 
following  locations— 

"(i)  within  the  one  hundred-year  flood 
plain  unless  it  can  be  demonstrated  by  the 
owner  or  operator  that  engineering  meas- 
ures have  been  incorporated  into  the  land- 
fill design  to  ensure  the  landfill  shall  not  re- 
strict the  flow  of  the  one  hundred-year  base 
flood,  reduce  the  temporary  water  shortage 
capacity  of  the  floodplain.  or  result  in  the 
washout  of  solid  waste  so  as  to  pose  a 
hazard  to  human  health  or  the  environ- 
ment; 

"(ii)  within  a  wetland  except  in  accord- 
ance with  sections  301  and  404  of  the  Clean 
Water  Act; 

"(iii)  within  two  hundred  feet  of  a  fault 
that  has  had  displacement  in  Holocene 
time;  and 

"(iv)  within  a  seismic  impact  zone  and 
other  unstable  areas  unless  it  can  be  demon- 
strated by  the  owner  or  operator  that  engi- 
neering measures  have  been  incorporated 
into  the  landfill  design  to  ensure  the  struc- 
tural stability  of  the  landfill  capable  of  pro- 
tecting human  health  and  the  environment. 
"<3)  For  the  purpose  of  complying  with 
subsection  (aMlMA)  of  this  section,  the 
notice  of  proposed  rulemaking  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator in  accordance  with  section  4010 
of  this  Act  (as  in  effect  immediately  prior  to 
the  enactment  of  the  Waste  Minimization 
and  Control  Act  of  1989)  shall  be  deemed 
the  notice  of  proposed  rulemaking  for  mu- 
nicipal solid  waste  landfills  under  this  sec- 
tion, together  with  such  changes  or  addi- 


tions as  are  necessary  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quirements of  this  section. 
■•(d)  Municipal  Waste  Combustion  Ash.— 
"(1)  Disposal.- 

"(A)  Guidelines  promulgated  under  sub- 
section (a)(1)(B)  of  this  section  for  facilities 
in  which  municipal  waste  combustion  ash  is 
disposed  shall  establish  requirements  that 
apply  to  fly  ash  separately,  to  bottom  ash 
separately,  or  to  the  combination  of  fly  ash 
and  bottom  ash.  and  shall  require  at  a  mini- 
mum— 

"(i)  the  installation  of  two  or  more  liners 
and  a  leachate  collection  system  above  and 
between  such  liners;  and 
••(ii)  ground  water  monitoring. 
••(B)  The  requirement  of  paragraph 
(l)(A)(i)  of  this  subsection  may  be  satisfied 
by  the  installation  of  liners  designed,  oper- 
ated, and  constructed  of  materials  to  pre- 
vent the  migration  of  any  constituent  into 
such  liners  during  the  period  such  facility 
remains  in  operation  (including  any  post 
closure  monitoring  period).  For  the  purpose 
of  the  preceding  sentence,  the  installation 
of  a  flexible  membrane  top  liner,  and  a 
bottom  liner  of  at  least  a  three-foot  thick 
layer  of  recompacted  clay  or  other  natural 
material  with  a  hydraulic  conductivity  of  no 
more  than  1  <  10  '  centimeters  per  second 
shall  be  deemed  to  satisfy  such  require- 
ments. The  provisions  of  this  paragraph 
apply  prior  to  and  after  the  promulgation  of 
guidelines  under  section  4010(d)(1). 

••(C)  The  design  requirements  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (1)(A)  or  (3)  of  this  subsection 
shall  not  apply  if  the  owner  or  operator  of  a 
solid  waste  management  unit  utilizing  an  al- 
ternative design  demonstrates  to  the  State, 
and  the  State  finds,  that  the  alternative 
design  and  operating  practices  will  prevent 
the  migration  of  any  hazardous  constituent 
into  the  ground  or  surface  water  at  least  as 
effectively  as  the  design  requirements  of 
paragraph  (l)(A)or  (3)  of  this  subsection. 
■•(2)  Treatment  AND  TESTING.— 
■•(A)  Guidelines  promulgated  under  sub- 
section (a)(1)(B)  of  this  section  shall  include 
requirements  for  the  treatment  of  bottom 
ash,  fly  ash,  and  the  combination  of  fly  ash 
and  bottom  ash.  The  Administrator  shall 
promulgate  guidelines  that  specify  those 
levels  or  methods  of  treatment  that  take 
into  account  all  potential  pathways  of  expo- 
sure as  may  be  necessary  to  protect  human 
health  and  the  environment.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  developing  treatment  levels  or  meth- 
ods— 

■•(i)  treatment  shall  include  any  method, 
technique,  or  process  designed  to  change 
the  physical,  chemical,  or  biological  charac- 
ter or  composition  of  any  ash  so  as  to 
remove  or  fix  in  place  any  constituent  of 
the  ash  which,  in  the  event  of  mismanage- 
ment during  transportation,  storage,  reuse, 
recycling  or  disposal,  may  pose  a  threat  to 
human  health  or  the  environment,  and  in- 
cludes testing  of  such  ash  to  assure  that  cri- 
teria promulgated  under  paragraph  (2)(B) 
of  this  subsection  are  satisfied;  and 

••(ii)  treatment  shall  not  include  the 
mixing  of  fly  ash  and  bottom  ash.  or  the 
mixing  of  such  ash  with  other  solid  waste, 
without  the  introduction  of  chemical  stabili- 
zation agents. 

••(B)(i)  Guidelines  promulgated  under  sub- 
section (a)(1)(B)  of  this  section  shall  include 
criteria  and  testing  procedures  for  identify- 
ing the  characteristics  of  bottom  ash,  fly 
ash.  and  the  combination  of  fly  ash  and 
bottom  ash  from  municipal  waste  inciner- 
ation units  that  may  pose  a  hazard  to 
human  health  or  the  environment.  The  Ad- 
ministrator shall  consider  situations  of  dis- 


posal, reuse  and  recycling  and  potential 
pathways  of  human  or  environmental  expo- 
sure to  constituents  of  such  ash  in  establish- 
ing such  criteria  and  testing  procedures. 
The  Administrator  shall  consider  appropri- 
ate methods  to  determine  leaching,  total 
chemical  analysis,  respirability.  and  toxici- 
ty. 

••(ii)  The  criteria  and  accompanying  test- 
ing procedures  shall  reflect  the  heterogene- 
ous characteristics  of  municipal  solid  waste 
and  municipal  incinerator  ash,  including 
seasonal  variations  in  the  constituents  of 
such  solid  waste  and  ash. 

••(iii)  The  procedure  established  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (2)(B)  of  this  subsection  shall 
include  testing  under  acidic  and  native  con- 
ditions. Leachate  concentrations  exceeding 
the  maximum  contaminant  level  for  such 
substance  established  pursuant  to  section 
1412  of  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  by  a 
factor  of  one  hundred  or  more  shall,  unless 
the  Administrator  establishes  a  more  strin- 
gent requirement,  constitute  a  failure  of  the 
test  required  by  this  section. 

••(iv)  Any  ash  which  fails  in  any  character- 
istic pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  be  dis- 
posed of  in  a  facility  pursuant  to  paragraph 
( 1 )  of  this  subsection,  except  as  provided  in 
paragraphs  (3).  (4).  and  (5)  of  this  subsec- 
tion. 

••(V)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  inter- 
preted, construed  or  applied  to  require  the 
testing  of  ash  prior  to  disposal  in  a  landfill 
meeting  the  requirements  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection  or  ash  in  a  mon- 
ofill  meeting  the  requirements  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection. 

••(3)  MONOFILL.— 

••(A)  Notwithstanding  the  requirement  of 
paragraph  il)(A)  of  this  subsection,  guide- 
lines promulgated  under  paragraph  (1)(B) 
of  this  subsection,  shall  allow  for  the  place- 
ment of  ash  from  municipal  waste  inciner- 
ation units  in  a  monofill  (containing  only 
ash  from  such  units)  with  a  composite  liner 
designed,  constructed,  and  operated  of  ma- 
terials to  prevent  the  migration  of  any  con- 
stituent into  and  through  such  liner  during 
the  period  the  monofill  remains  in  oper- 
ation (including  any  postclosure  monitoring 
period),  ground  water  monitoring  and  leach- 
ate collection. 

•(B)  If  fly  ash  is  to  be  disposed  in  a  mono- 
fill  containing  solely  or  substantially  fly 
ash,  such  ash  shall  be  treated  and  tested 
pursuant  to  standards  established  under 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection  before  dis- 
posal or  such  monofill  shall  be  required  to 
meet  requirements  pursuant  to  paragraph 

( 1 )  of  this  subsection. 

••(4)  Sanitary  landfill.— 

••(A)  Guidelines  promulgated  under  para- 
graph (1)(B)  of  this  subsection  may  allow 
disposal  of  ash  from  municipal  waste  incin- 
eration units  in  sanitary  landfills  meeting 
the  requirements  of  guidelines  promulgated 
under  paragraph  (1)(A)  of  this  subsection,  if 
prior  to  accepting  ash  for  disposal: 

••(i)  such  ash  is  tested  and  does  not  fail 
any  criteria  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)  of 
this  subsection; 

••(ii)  any  fly  ash  so  disposed  (including  any 
fly  ash  combined  with  bottom  ash)  has  un- 
dergone treatment  pursuant  to  paragraph 

(2)  of  this  subsection;  and 

••(iii)  an  fly  ash,  bottom  ash,  or  the  combi- 
nation of  fly  ash  and  bottom  ash  is  disposed 
of  in  a  lined  landfill  pursuant  to  design 
specified  in  subsection  (c)(2)  of  this  section. 
Such  ash  may  not  be  disposed  of  in  units 
that  are  created  as  a  result  of  vertical  ex- 
pansion of  an  existing  landfill  unless  the 
owner  or  operator  of  such  facility  demon- 
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strates, and  the  State  finds,  that  there  will 
be  no  settling  (that  would  impair  the  integ- 
rity of  any  required  liner)  of  waste  upon 
which  the  proposed  unit  is  to  be  built. 
"(5)  Reuse  and  recycling.— 
"(A)  Guidelines  promulgated  under  para- 
graph (1)(B)  of  this  subsection  shall  include 
such  requirements  applicable  to  the  reuse 
and  recycling  of  the  ash  (fly  ash.  bottom 
ash  or  the  combination  of  fly  ash  and 
bottom  ash)  from  municipal  waste  inciner- 
ation units  if  prior  to  reuse  and  recycling: 

"(i)  such  ash.  is  tested  and  does  not  fail 
any  criteria  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)  of 
this  subsection;  and 

"(ii)  such  ash,  so  reused  or  recycled  has 
undergone  treatment  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (2)  of  this  subsection. 

"(B)  If  the  Administrator  fails  to  promul- 
gate regulations  under  this  paragraph  or 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection,  no  person 
may  reuse  or  recycle  ash  from  a  municipal 
waste  incineration  unit  after  the  date 
thirty-six  months  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  section  unless  such  ash  is  treat- 
ed and  leachate  from  an  extraction  proce- 
dure toxicity  test  pursuant  to  section  3001 
of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  applied  to 
such  ash,  does  not  exceed  standards  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  section  1412  of  the  Safe 
Drinking  Water  Act  for  any  pollutant  or 
contaminant. 

••(6)'A)  Regulations  promulgated  under 
this  section  shall  be  effective  upon  promul- 
gation, except  that  requirements  promulgat- 
ed pursuant  to  paragraph  (3)  or  (4)  of  this 
subsection  with  respect  to  the  disposal  of 
ash  from  municipal  waste  incineration  units 
shall  be  effective  on  and  after  the  dale 
forty-eight  months  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  section. 

■•(B>  Beginning  eighteen  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  section  and  until 
the  effective  date  of  disposal  requirements 
promulgated  pursuant  to  paragraph  (3)  or 
(4)  of  this  subsection,  ash  from  municipal 
waste  incineration  units  shall  not  be  dis- 
posed in  landfills  unless  such  landfills  have, 
at  a  minimum,  one  liner,  leachate  collection 
and  ground  water  monitoring  and  otherwise 
meet  the  criteria  for  sanitary  landfills 
issued  under  this  subtitle. 

"(C>  Nothwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subparagraph  (B)  of  this  paragraph,  the  Ad- 
ministrator or  a  State  may  grant  on  a  case- 
by-case  basis  a  variance  from  the  require- 
ment that  ash  from  each  municipal  waste 
incineration  unit  be  disposed  in  a  facility 
with  a  liner,  leachate  collection  and  ground 
water  monitoring  beginning  eighteen 
months  after  enactment  of  this  section,  on  a 
showing  by  the  owner  or  operator  of  any 
such  unit  that  sufficient  capacity  to  dispose 
of  ash  in  compliance  with  such  require- 
ments is  not  available  for  this  unit  taking 
cost  into  consideration.  No  variance  granted 
under  this  paragraph  shall  extend  for  a 
period  longer  than  thirty  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  section. 

•(D)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subparagraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph,  the  Ad- 
ministrator or  a  State  may  grant  on  a  case- 
by-case  basis  a  variance  from  the  require- 
ment that  ash  from  municipal  waste  incin- 
eration units  be  disposed  only  in  landfills 
meeting  the  requirements  of  paragraph  (3) 
or  (4)  of  this  subsection  beginning  forty- 
eight  months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  section,  on  a  showing  by  the  owner  or 
operator  of  any  such  unit  that  good  faith  ef- 
forts were  made  to  satisfy  such  requirement 
but  the  unit  will  fail  to  do  so  for  reasons  not 
in  control  of  the  owner  or  operator  of  such 
unit.  No  variance  granted  under  this  para- 


graph shall  extend  for  a  period  longer  than 
seventy-two  months  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  section. 

■•(E)  If  the  Administrator  fails  to  promul- 
gate regulations  under  paragraph  (IKB)  of 
this  subsection  for  the  disposal  of  ash  from 
municipal  incineration  units,  no  person  may 
dispose  of  ash  in  a  landfill  after  forty-eight 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
section  unless  such  landfill  satisfies  the  re- 
quirements of  paragraph  (1)  or  (3)  of  this 
subsection. 

••(e)  Medical  Wastes.— <1)  For  the  pur- 
pose of  promulgating  guidelines  under  sub- 
section (a)(1)(D)  of  this  section,  medical 
wastes  shall  include  surgical,  biological,  iso- 
lation, laboratory  and  such  other  waste  ma- 
terials as  the  Administrator  determines  that 
because  of  their  nature,  presence,  or  contact 
may  result  in  potential  contamination  with 
infectious  agents. 

••(2)  Guidelines  promulgated  under  sub- 
section (a)(1)(D)  of  this  section  for  the  stor- 
age and  containment  of  infectious  wastes 
shall  require— 

••(A)  segregation  of  infectious  waste  from 
other  wastes  in  leakproof  containers  labeled 
with  a  warning  sign,  and  of  sufficient 
strength  to  prevent  ripping,  tearing  or 
bursting  under  normal  conditions.  Reusable 
containers  for  infectious  waste  shall  be 
washed  and  decontaminated  each  time  they 
are  emptied; 

••(B)  such  containers  shall  be  stored  no 
more  than  ninety  days  at  the  producing  fa- 
cility and  shall  be  stored  in  a  manner  to 
deny  access  by  unauthorized  persons;  or 

••(C)  trash  chutes  to  transfer  infectious 
waste  between  locations  where  it  is  stored 
are  prohibited. 

•■(3)  Guidelines  promulgated  under  sub- 
section (a)(1)(D)  of  this  section,  for  the 
treatment  and  disposal  of  infectious  wastes 
shall  require— 

••(A)  infectious  wastes  to  be  handled  sepa- 
rately until  treatment  or  disposal  is  accom- 
plished; 

•■(B)(i)  incineration  in  a  controUed-air. 
multi-chambered,  incinerator  which— 

••(a)  effectively  destroys  all  categories  of 
infectious  wastes,  and  effectively  kills  live 
and  dormant  forms  of  pathogenic  orga- 
nisms; 

•■(b)  minimizes  the  production  and  emis- 
sion of  toxic  pollutants  through  the  applica- 
tion of  best  available  control  technology, 
and  through  application,  to  the  extent  prac- 
ticable, of  emission  standards  at  least  as 
stringent  as  those  established  pursuant  to 
section  129  of  the  Clean  Air  Act; 

■■(c)  prevents  compaction  and  rupture  of 
containers  during  loading  operations; 

•■(d)  disposes  of  combustion  residuals  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (d)  of  this  section;  or 

•■(ii)  sterilization  or  alternate  treatment 
technologies  which— 

••(a)  demonstrate  that  all  pathogenic  orga- 
nisms are  rendered  harmless; 

••(b)  provide  for  quality  assurance  pro- 
grams; 

••(c)  provide  for  periodic  testing  using  bio- 
logical indicators  that  demonstrate  proper 
sterilization  of  the  waste  stream; 

••(d)  provide  for  labeling  that  clearly  dis- 
tinguishes treated  from  untreated  waste; 

••(e)  in  the  case  of  steam  sterilization,  pro- 
vide for  loading  parameters  that  ensure  con- 
sistent and  adequate  steam  and  heat  pene- 
tration to  each  load; 

••(f)  in  the  case  of  chemical  disinfection, 
provide  for  testing  which  indicates  that  all 
pathogens  have  been  rendered  harmless 
prior  to  transfer  or  disposal  of  treated 
waste:  and 


'•(g)  are  otherwise  in  conformance  with 
any  standard,  requirement,  criteria,  or  limi- 
tation under  any  Federal  or  State  environ- 
mental law  or  regulation,  including,  but  not 
limited  to,  the  Toxic  Substances  Control 
Act,  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act.  the  Clean 
Air  Act.  the  Clean  Water  Act.  the  Marine 
Protection.  Research,  and  Sanctuary  Act,  or 
the  Solid  Waste  Dlsrtosal  Act. 

••(4)  Guidelines  promulgated  under  sub- 
section (a)(1)(D)  of  this  section,  for  the 
transportation  of  infectious  wastes  shall  re- 
quire— 

■•(A)  transportation  of  infectious  waste  in 
a  leakproof.  fully  enclosed  container  within 
a  vehicle  compartment,  and  segregated  from 
other  wastes; 

••(B)  transportation  by  a  registered  hauler 
of  infectious  waste; 

■■(C)  a  manifest  for  accountability  and 
tracking  of  infectious  wastes  from  their 
point  of  generation  to  point  of  disposal  at  a 
permitted  facility;  and 

•■(D)  a  prohibition  on  the  transportation 
of  infectious  wastes  in  a  vehicle  that  will  be 
used  to  transport  food  and  food  products. 

••(f)  Mining  Wastes.— (1)  Guidelines  pro- 
mulgated under  subsection  (a)(lKE)  of  this 
section  shall  require  numerical  standards  of 
performance  to  control  releases  to  the  envi- 
ronment from  wastes  generated  from  the 
extraction,  benefication,  and  processing  of 
ores  and  minerals  at  active  and  inactive  op- 
erations. States  shall  implement  such  stand- 
ards of  performance  through  the  applica- 
tion of  the  best  available  control  technology 
determined  by  the  State  on  a  site-specific 
basis  to  ensure  protection  of  human  health 
and  the  environment. 

■•(2)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
■inactive  operations^  means  operations  facili- 
ties, sources,  units,  or  portions  thereof,  that 
are  used  or  operated  intermittently  or  peri- 
odically but  not  presently. 

■(g)  Oil  and  Gas  Wastes —Guidelines 
promulgated  under  subsection  (a)(1)(G)  of 
this  section  shall  require  numerical  stand- 
ards of  performance  to  control  releases  to 
the  environment  from  wastes  generated 
from  oil  and  gas  exploration,  development 
and  production  operations  including  associ- 
ated wastes.  The  Administrator  shall  also 
require  standards  for  bonding,  plugging,  and 
abandonment  of  oil  and  gas  wells.  States 
shall  implement  such  standards  of  perform- 
ance through  the  application  of  the  best 
available  control  technology  as  determined 
by  the  State  to  ensure  protection  of  human 
health  and  the  environment. 

■■(h)(1)  Industrial  Solid  Wastes.— Except 
as  provided  in  section  3005(j)  (2).  (3).  or  (4) 
of  this  Act.  and  paragraph  (2)  of  this  sub- 
section, regulations  promulgated  pursuant 
to  section  4011(a)(1)(H)  of  this  Act  shall 
prohibit  within  four  years  after  enactment 
of  this  Act  the  treatment,  storage,  or  dispos- 
al of  solid  waste  in  any  surface  impound- 
ment in  existence  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  Waste  Minimization  and  Control  Act  of 
1989  and  qualifying  for  the  authorization  to 
operate  under  section  4010  of  this  Act 
unless  such  surface  impoundment  is  in  com- 
pliance with  the  requirements  of  section 
3004(o)(l)(A)  of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal 
Act  which  would  apply  to  such  impound- 
ments if  new. 

••(2)  Paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  shall 
not  apply  if  the  owner  or  operator  demon- 
strates to  the  State  (or  the  Administrator), 
that  such  alternative  designs  and  operating 
practices  together  with  locational  character- 
istics and  waste  characterisiics  will  prevent 
the  migration  of  any  constituent  that  the 
State    (or    the    Administrator)    determines 
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may  pose  a  threat  to  human  health  and  the 
environment,  into  the  ground  or  surface 
water  at  least  as  effectively  as  such  liners 
and  leachate  collection  systems.". 

(b)  Part  A  of  title  I  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

"mnilCIPAL  WASTE  COMBUSTION 

"Sec.  129.  (aXlKA)  Not  later  than  eight- 
een months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  section,  the  Administrator  shall  pro- 
mulgate standards  of  performance  to  con- 
trol emissions  of  air  pollutants  into  the  am- 
bient air  from  each— 

"(i)  new  or  modified  municipal  waste  in- 
cineration unit:  and 

"(ii)  municipal  waste  incineration  unit 
which  begins  operation  after  July  1.  1989 
except  units  which  are  substantially  com- 
pleted before  such  date. 

•(B)  The  standards  promulgated  under 
this  subsection  shall  reflect  the  greatest 
degree  of  emission  limitation  achievable 
through  application  of  the  best  available 
control  technologies  and  practices  which 
the  Administrator  determines  at  the  time  of 
promulgation  (or  revision,  in  the  case  of  a 
revision  of  a  standard)— 

"(i)  has  l>een  achieved  in  practice  by  a  mu- 
nicipal waste  incineration  unit,  excluding 
periods  of  malfunction  or  misoperation,  or 

"(ii)  is  contained  in  a  State  or  local  regula- 
tion or  any  permit  for  municipal  waste  in- 
cineration units,  and  will  be  implemented  at 
such  units, 

whichever  is  more  stringent,  unless  the  Ad- 
ministrator determines  that  such  degree  of 
emission  limitation  will  not  be  achievable  by 
units  to  which  the  standards  apply  or  was 
adopted  for  reasons  that  are  unique  to  the 
unit  or  jurisdiction  in  which  the  unit  is  lo- 
cated and  are  not  applicable  to  other  units 
or  jurisdictions.  In  determining  the  emis- 
sions limitation  to  be  required  under  this 
subsection,  the  Administrator  shall  take 
into  account  the  performance  of  all  units 
which  achieve,  in  whole  or  in  part,  emis- 
sions limitations  more  stringent  than  cur- 
rent standards  and  may  subsequently  ex- 
clude units  from  consideration  only  to  the 
extent  provided  in  this  subparagraph.  In  es- 
tablishing standards  under  this  section  the 
Administrator  may  distinguish  between 
types  and  classes  of  municipal  waste  inciner- 
ation units  based  on  combustion  technology 
or  pollution  control  systems. 

"(C)  In  no  event  shall  the  standards  pro- 
mulgated under  this  subsection  permit  such 
municipal  waste  incineration  units  to  emit 
any  pollutant  in  excess  of  the  amount  allow- 
able under  any  applicable  new  source  stand- 
ards of  performance. 

"(D)  Standards  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  ttased  on  methods  and  technologies  for 
removal  or  destruction  of  pollutants  before, 
during,  or  after  combustion,  and  shall  incor- 
porate citing  requirements  that  minimize. 
on  a  site  specific  basis,  to  the  maximum 
extent  practicable,  any  potential  risk  to 
human  health  or  the  environment.  The  fol- 
lowing practices  and  control  technologies, 
used  individually,  in  combination  with  one 
another,  or  in  combination  with  other  avail- 
able practices  or  control  technologies  not 
identified  in  this  paragraph,  shall  be 
deemed  available  for  purposes  of  this  para- 
graph: electrostatic  precipitators,  fabric  fil- 
tration, flue  gas  scrubl)ers,  spray  dry  scrub- 
bers, negative  air  flow,  and  good  combustion 
practices,  including  availability  of  auxiliary 
fuel  to  maintain  specific  temperatures. 

"(E)  In  adopting  standards  of  perform- 
ance, the  Administrator  may  take  into  con- 
sideration other  technologies  and  practices 


that,  either  by  themselves  or  in  combination 
with  other  technologies  or  practices,  may 
achieve  a  greater  degree  of  emission  reduc- 
tion for  the  pollutants  specified  in  para- 
graph (2)(A).  including  the  use  of  selective 
or  nonselective  catalytic  reduction,  wet  flue 
gas  denitrification,  selective  noncatalytic  re- 
duction, wet  scrubbing,  or  catalytic  oxida- 
tion. The  Administrator  may  require  new 
facilities  to  be  constructed  according  to  de- 
signs which  allow  for  addition  of  selective 
catalytic  reduction,  and  other  technologies, 
as  they  become  available,  except  that  selec- 
tive catalytic  reduction  may  not  be  required 
by  the  Administrator  at  municipal  waste  in- 
cineration units  which  have  installed  flue 
gas  treatment  for  control  of  emissions  of 
oxides  of  nitrogen  prior  to  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  section. 

"(2)(A)  The  standards  promulgated  under 
this  sul)section  shall  specify  numerical  emis- 
sion limitations  for  the  following  substances 
or  mixtures:  particulate  matter  (total  and 
fine),  opacity,  sulfur  dioxide,  hydrogen  chlo- 
ride, oxides  of  nitrogen,  carbon  monoxide, 
lead,  cadmium,  mercury,  halogenated  organ- 
ic compounds,  dioxins,  and  dibenzofurans. 
In  establishing  such  standards  of  perform- 
ance under  this  sul)section,  the  Administra- 
tor shall  take  into  account  the  use  of  nu- 
merical standards  or  other  methods  to 
reduce  the  presence  in  air  emissions  or  ash 
from  a  municipal  waste  incineration  unit  of 
each  of  the  following  additional  sutjstances: 
volatile  organic  compounds,  beryllium,  hy- 
drogen fluoride,  antimony,  arsenic,  barium, 
chromium,  cobalt,  copper,  nickel,  selenium, 
zinc,  polychlorinated  biphenyls,  chloroben- 
zenes,  chlorophenols.  and  polynuclear  aro- 
matic hydrocarbons. 

"(B)  In  no  event  shall  any  such  standard 
allow— 

"(i)  an  outlet  gas  carbon  monoxide  con- 
centration greater  than  50  parts  per  million 
corrected  to  7  per  centum  oxygen  on  a  four- 
hour  average  except  that  the  Administrator 
is  authorized  to  establish  a  standard  for 
refuse-derived  fuel  units  allowing  carbon 
monoxide  concentrations  not  to  exceed  100 
parts  per  million  corrected  to  7  per  centum 
oxygen  on  a  four-hour  average  provided 
that  such  units  commencing  construction  or 
modification  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  section  control  emissions  with  dry 
scrubbers  and  fabric  filtration: 

"(ii)  an  outlet  gas  particulate  concentra- 
tion greater  than  0.015  grains  per  dry  stand- 
ard cubic  foot  corrected  to  7  per  centum 
oxygen: 

"(iii)  an  outlet  gas  concentration  of  sulfur 
dioxide  greater  than  40  parts  per  million 
corrected  to  7  per  centum  oxygen  on  an 
eight-hour  average,  unless  uncontrolled 
emissions  of  sulfur  dioxide  are  reduced  by 
not  less  than  70  per  centum: 

"(iv)  an  outlet  gas  concentration  of  hydro- 
gen chloride  greater  than  30  parts  per  mil- 
lion corrected  to  7  per  centum  oxygen  on  an 
eight-hour  average,  unless  uncontrolled  hy- 
drogen chloride  emissions  are  reduced  by 
not  less  than  90  per  centum;  or 

"(v)  a  retention  temperature  and  time  of 
less  than  1800  degrees  Fahrenheit  or  less 
than  one  second  at  fully  mixed  height  (or 
the  equivalent),  except  that  the  Administra- 
tor may  establish  standards  for  combustion 
parameters  (including  temperature)  other 
than  those  stated  in  this  paragraph  for 
units  employing  atmospheric-fluidized  bed 
lx)ilers  for  the  control  of  oxides  of  nitrogen: 
Provided,  That  such  standards  achieve  a 
combustion  efficiency  equivalent  to  that  re- 
quired of  other  units. 

"(3)  Standards  promulgated  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  effective  no  later  than 


six  months  after  the  date  of  promulgation. 
To  the  extent  that  installation  of  an  acid 
gas  scrubber  at  a  municipal  waste  inciner- 
ation unit  is  required  to  comply  with  a 
standard  or  standards  under  this  subsection, 
such  standard  shall  be  effective  for  units  at 
which  a  scrubber  is  to  be  installed  not  later 
than  twenty-four  months  after  the  date  of 
promulgation.  Not  later  than  five  years  fol- 
lowing the  initial  promulgation  of  such 
standards  and  at  five-year  intervals  thereaf- 
ter, the  Administrator  shall  review  and,  in 
accordance  with  this  subsection,  revise  such 
standards.  Such  revised  standards  shall  be 
effective  as  of  the  date  six  months  after  the 
date  of  promulgation  with  respect  to  facili- 
ties which  begin  construction  or  modifica- 
tion on  or  after  the  date  on  which  such 
standards  are  first  proposed. 

"(4)  After  the  effective  date  of  any  stand- 
ard promulgated  under  this  section,  it  shall 
be  unlawful  for  any  owner  or  operator  of 
any  municipal  waste  incineration  unit  to  op- 
erate such  unit  in  violation  of  such  standard 
applicable  to  such  unit. 

"(5)  When  promulgating  standards  (or  re- 
vised standards)  under  this  subsection  the 
Administrator  shall  consider  the  applicabil- 
ity of  such  standards  (as  the  result  of  sub- 
section (k)(2)(B))  to  municipal  waste  incin- 
eration units  already  in  operation  and  shall 
publish  with  such  standards  a  schedule  for 
compliance  for  each  such  unit  providing 
adequate  time  for  retrofit  of  necessary  pol- 
lution control  equipment,  but  in  no  event 
longer  than  four  years  after  the  date  stand- 
ards are  promulgated. 

"(b)(1)  In  addition  to  any  other  applicable 
requirements,  after  the  date  twenty-four 
months  after  the  enactment  of  this  section, 
no  permit  may  be  issued  under  a  State  pro- 
gram approved  under  part  C  or  part  D  of 
this  Act  for  any  new  or  modified  municipal 
waste  incineration  unit  unless  (A)  the  appli- 
cant has  fully  complied  with  the  application 
requirements  for  the  permit  (pursuant  to  40 
C.P.R.  52.21)  and  any  applicable  State  re- 
quirements before  such  date,  or  (B)  each  of 
the  jurisdictions  served  by  the  municipal 
waste  incineration  unit  (as  designated  by 
the  Stale  in  accordance  with  section  4006  of 
the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act)  has  prepared, 
after  notice  and  opportunity  for  public  com- 
ment and  public  hearing,  and  submitted  to 
the  appropriate  State  official  an  enforcea- 
ble solid  waste  management  plan,  in  accord- 
ance with  sections  4003  and  4011  of  the 
Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act. 

"(2)  Beginning  twenty-four  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section,  no 
permit  may  be  issued  under  this  Act  to  a 
municipal  waste  incineration  unit  unless  a 
permit  pursuant  to  section  4010  of  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act  for  treatment,  storage 
or  disposal  of  municipal  waste  combustion 
ash  has  been  issued. 

"(c)  If  the  Administrator  fails  to  promul- 
gate standards  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  beginning  eighteen  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section  and 
extending  until  such  time  as  standards  are 
promulgated,  no  permit  may  be  granted  to 
the  owner  or  operator  of  any  municipal 
waste  incineration  unit  which  begins  oper- 
ation after  July  1,  1989,  and  which  is  re- 
quired to  obtain  a  permit  under  a  State  pro- 
gram approved  under  part  C  or  part  D  of 
this  Act  unless  such  permit  requires  compli- 
ance with  emission  standards  that  comply 
with  subsection  (a)(2)(B).  Compliance  with 
standards  promulgated  under  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  required  six  months  after  the  date 
such  standards  are  promulgated  for  all  mu- 
nicipal waste  incineration  units  subject  to 
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the  provisions  of  this  subsection,  unless  a 
unit  is  required  to  install  an  acid  gas  scrub- 
ber to  comply  with  a  standard  in  which  case 
the  standard  shall  be  effective  for  such  unit 
no  later  than  twenty-four  months  after  pro- 
mulgation. 

■(d)  Not  later  than  eighteen  months  after 
the  enactment  of  this  section,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  promulgate  regulations  and 
standards  of  performance  to  control  emis- 
sions of  air  pollutants  into  the  ambient  air 
from  each  municipal  waste  incineration  unit 
which  is  in  operation  or  which  is  substan- 
tially completed  prior  to  January  1,  1989. 
Such  standards  of  performance  shall  be  es- 
tablished on  the  basis  of  the  degree  of  emis- 
sion limitation  achievable  through  applica- 
tion of  available  control  technologies  and 
practices  as  determined  under  subsection 
(a)(1),  and  shall  specify  emission  limitations 
for  the  substances  required  under  subsec- 
tion (a)(2).  In  establishing  standards  under 
this  subsection  the  Administrator  may  dis- 
tinguish between  types  and  classes  of  mu- 
nicipal waste  incineration  units  based  on 
combustion  technology  or  pollution  control 
systems.  In  no  event  shall  any  such  stand- 
ard allow— 

■■(1)  an  outlet  gas  carbon  monoxide  con- 
centration greater  than  100  parts  per  mil- 
lion corrected  to  7  per  centum  oxygen  on  an 
eight-hour  average  except  that  the  Adminis- 
trator is  authorized  to  establish  a  standard 
for  units  allowing  carbon  monoxide  concen- 
trations not  to  exceed  200  parts  per  million 
corrected  to  7  per  centum  oxygen  on  an 
eight-hour  average  provided  that  such  units 
control  emissions  with  acid  gas  scrubbers 
and  fabric  filtration: 

"(2)  an  outlet  gas  particulate  concentra- 
tion greater  than  0.020  grains  per  dry  stand- 
ard cubic  foot  corrected  to  7  per  centum 
oxygen; 

■■(3)  an  outlet  gas  concentration  of  sulfur 
dioxide  greater  than  60  parts  per  million 
corrected  to  7  per  centum  oxygen  on  an 
eight-hour  average,  unless  uncontrolled 
emissions  of  sulfur  dioxide  are  reduced  by 
70  per  centum: 

"(4)  an  outlet  gas  concentration  of  hydro- 
gen chloride  of  45  parts  per  million  correct- 
ed to  7  per  centum  oxygen  on  an  eight-hour 
average,  unless  uncontrolled  emissions  of 
hydrogen  chloride  are  reduced  by  90  per 
centum:  or 

■■(5)  a  retention  temperature  and  time  of 
less  than  1800  degrees  Fahrenheit  or  less 
than  one  second  at  fully  mixed  height  (or 
the  equivalent). 

The  Administrator  shall  promulgate  a 
schedule  for  compliance  with  these  stand- 
ards. In  no  event  shall  such  schedule  pro- 
vide for  compliance  with  such  standards 
later  than  the  date  six  years  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  section,  except  that  facilities 
which  will  be  required  to  meet  standards  es- 
tablished under  subsection  (a)  (as  a  result  of 
subsection  (k)(2)(B))  within  three  additional 
years  of  such  date  may  be  allowed  a  vari- 
ance from  the  compliance  schedule  of  this 
section  during  such  three-year  (or  shorter) 
period  provided  that  the  owner  or  operator 
of  any  unit  seeking  a  variance  certifies  that 
compliance  with  standards  established 
under  subsection  (a)  will  be  achieved  on  and 
after  the  date  applicable  under  subsection 
(a). 

•'(e)(1)  The  Administrator  shall  promul- 
gate regulations  requiring  the  owner  or  op- 
erator of  each  municipal  waste  incineration 
unit— 

■(A)  to  monitor  emissions  from  the  unit  at 
the  point  at  which  such  emissions  are  emit- 
ted  into  the  ambient  air  (or  within   the 


stack,  combustion  chamber,  or  pollution 
control  equipment,  as  appropriate)  and  at 
such  other  points  as  necessary  to  protect 
human  health  and  the  environment: 

"(B)  to  monitor  such  other  parameters  re- 
lating to  the  operation  of  the  unit  and  its 
pollution  control  technology  as  the  Admin- 
istrator determines  are  appropriate:  and 

■■(C)  to  report  the  results  of  such  monitor- 
ing. 

Such  regulations  shall  contain  provisions  re- 
garding the  frequency  of  monitoring,  test 
methods  and  procedures  validated  on  mu- 
nicipal incineration  units,  and  the  form  and 
frequency  of  reports  containing  the  results 
of  monitoring  and  shall  require  that  any 
monitoring  reports  or  test  results  indicating 
exceedance  of  standards  under  this  section 
shall  be  reported  separately  and  in  a 
manner  that  facilitates  review  for  purposes 
of  enforcement  actions.  Such  regulations 
shall  require  that  copies  of  the  results  of 
such  monitoring  be  maintained  on  file  at 
the  facility  concerned  and  that  copies  shall 
be  made  available  for  inspection  and  copy- 
ing by  interested  members  of  the  public 
during  business  hours. 

■■(2)  The  Administrator  shall  promulgate 
the  regulations  required  under  this  subsec- 
tion within  eighteen  months  after  the  en- 
actment of  this  section.  Such  regulations 
may  be  revised  from  time  to  time  in  accord- 
ance with  paragraph  ( 1 ).  Except  as  provided 
in  paragraph  (3),  the  requirements  of  this 
sutisection  shall  take  effect— 

■■(A)  upon  commencement  of  operation  of 
any  new  or  modified  unit:  and 

••(B)  twenty-four  months  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  part  in  the  case  of  any  existing 
municipal  waste  incineration  unit. 

•■(3)(A)  The  regulations  promulgated 
under  this  subsection  shall,  at  a  minimum, 
require  continuous  monitoring  for  the  fol- 
lowing: opacity,  hydrogen  chloride  (if  such 
monitoring  device  or  method  is  available), 
sulfur  dioxide,  oxides  of  nitrogen,  carbon 
monoxide,  carbon  dioxide,  oxygen,  stack 
temperature,  furnace  temperature  (or  sec- 
ondary combustion  zone  temperature,  as  ap- 
propriate) and  stack  gas  temperature  at  the 
inlet  to  the  particulate  control  device. 

••(B)  For  all  emissions  subject  to  standards 
under  this  section  that  are  not  subject  to 
continuous  monitoring  under  subparagraph 
(A),  the  regulations  promulgated  under  this 
subsection  shall  require  periodic  monitoring 
of  such  emissions  at  each  municipal  waste 
incineration  unit  not  less  frequently  than— 
•■(i)  every  six  months,  or 
••(ii)  six  months  after  commencement  of 
operations,  and  every  eighteen  months 
thereafter  if  the  owner  or  op>erator  of  such 
unit  demonstrates  that  such  unit  has  com- 
plied with  all  applicable  emissions  standards 
as  of  the  commencement  of  operations  and 
during  the  previous  periods  of  monitoring 
and  maintains  compliance  with  all  applica- 
ble emissions  standards  during  each  interval 
between  monitoring. 

Regulations  promulgated  under  this  section 
shall  provide  for  prompt  monitoring  of 
emissions  and  parameters  which  are  not 
monitored  continuously  whenever  there  is  a 
violation  of  a  related  emission  standard  or 
parameter  which  is  continuously  monitored. 
••(C)  The  initial  monitoring  under  this 
subsection  shall  commence  at  the  later  of 
the  following— 

••(i)  the  date  six  months  after  the  promul- 
gation of  regulations  under  this  subsection: 
or 

••(ii)  the  commencement  of  operation  of 
the  unit  concerned. 


"(4)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (3),  regulations  promulgated 
under  this  subsection  and  applicable  to  mu- 
nicipal waste  incineration  units  which  are 
not  major  emitting  facilities  as  defined  in 
part  C  may  provide  for  monitoring  with 
other  than  EPA-certifiable  monitoring 
methods  and  shall  at  a  minimum  require 
continuous  monitoring  of:  oxygen,  opacity: 
furnace  temperature  (or  secondary  combus- 
tion zone  temperature,  as  appropriate): 
carbon  monoxide:  pH:  and  such  other  pa- 
rameters as  the  Administrator  shall  require. 

••(5)(A)  The  regulations  required  by  this 
subsection  may  require  the  owner  or  opera- 
tor of  each  municipal  waste  incineration 
unit  to  establish  and  operate,  or  to  pay  the 
costs  of  establishing  and  operating,  a  pro- 
gram to  detect  impacts  of  the  unit,  or  any 
associated  releases,  on  the  environment  or 
human  health.  Such  program  shall  require 
periodic  testing  for  and  public  reporting  of 
the  presence  of  wjiste  constituents  or  con- 
taoninants  (or  indicators  thereof)  at  statisti- 
cally significant  levels. 

••(B)  In  any  case  in  which  exposure  to  mu- 
nicipal waste  incineration  unit  emissions  or 
ash  may  pose  a  potential  risk  to  human 
health,  the  Administrator  or  the  State  may 
request  the  Administrator  of  the  Agency  for 
Toxic  Substances  and  Disease  Registry  to 
conduct  a  health  assessment  in  connection 
with  the  unit  and  such  other  health  studies 
or  surveillance  as  may  be  warranted,  as  au- 
thorized under  section  104(i)  of  the  Compre- 
hensive Environmental  Response.  Compen- 
sation and  Liability  Act  of  1980.  Such  stud- 
ies may  include  programs  to  detect  changes 
in  the  body  burden  of  various  pollutants  in- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  lead,  mercury, 
cadmium,  halogenated  hydrocarbons,  and 
dioxins  in  any  area  affected  by  incineration 
unit  emissions  or  ash. 

•(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  each  permit  for  a  municipal 
waste  incineration  unit  issued  under  this 
Act  may  be  issued  for  a  period  of  up  to 
twenty  years  and  shall  be  reviewed  every 
five  years  after  date  of  issuance  or  reis- 
suance. Each  permit  shall  continue  in  effect 
after  the  date  of  issuance  until  the  date  of 
termination,  unless  the  Administrator  or 
State  determines— 

••(1)  that  the  unit  is  not  in  compliance 
with  all  standards  and  conditions  contained 
in  the  permit: 

••(2)  that  compliance  with  additional  con- 
ditions will  impose  minimal  costs  on  the 
owner  or  operator  of  the  unit  and  such  con- 
ditions will  reduce  air  emissions  below  levels 
specified  in  the  permit,  or 

■•(3)  capacity  to  treat  or  dispose  of  the  ash 
from  such  unit  in  compliance  with  section 
4011  of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  for  a 
five-year  period  after  such  determination 
has  not  been  demonstrated. 
Such  determination  shall  be  made  at  regu- 
lar intervals  during  the  term  of  the  permit, 
such  intervals  not  to  exceed  five  years,  and 
only  after  public  comment  and  public  hear- 
ing. For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  •minimal  costs"  shall  not  exceed  five 
percent  of  the  actual  capital  costs  of  the 
unit.  No  permit  for  a  municipal  waste  incin- 
eration unit  may  be  issued  under  this  Act  by 
an  agency,  instrumentality  or  person  (other 
than  a  Governor)  that  is  also  responsible,  in 
whole  or  part,  for  the  design  and  construc- 
tion or  operation  of  the  unit.  Notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  this  subsection, 
the  Administrator  or  State  may  require  the 
owner  or  oF>erator  of  any  unit  to  comply 
with  emissions  limitations  or  implement  any 
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other  measures,  if  the  Administrator  or 
State  determines  that  emissions  in  the  ab- 
sence of  such  limitations  or  measures  may 
reasonably  l)e  anticipated  to  endanger 
public  health  or  the  environment. 

"(gXl)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  dimin- 
ish or  otherwise  affect  any  authority  to  es- 
tablish and  enforce  standards  under  section 
111  or  112  or  under  any  other  authority  of 
law  for  emissions  from  municipal  waste  in- 
cineration units  of  any  air  pollutant  not  re- 
ferred to  in  sul)section  (a).  With  respect  to 
emissions  from  municipal  waste  incineration 
units  of  any  air  pollutant  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (a)— 

"(A)  nothing  in  this  section  shall  diminish 
the  authority  of  the  Administrator  to  pro- 
mulgate more  stringent  standards  under 
section  112  or  any  other  provision  of  this 
Act: 

"(B)  nothing  in  this  section  shall  diminish 
the  authority  of  the  Administrator  or  a 
State  to  establish  any  other  requirements 
under  any  other  authority  of  law.  including 
the  authority  to  establish  for  any  such  air 
pollutant  a  national  ambient  air  quality 
standard: 

••(C)  no  requirement  of  an  applicable  im- 
plementation plan  under  section  165  (relat- 
ing to  construction  of  facilities  in  regions 
identified  pursuant  to  section  107(d)(1)  (D> 
or  (E))  or  under  section  172(b)(6)  (relating 
to  permits  for  construction  and  operation  in 
nonattainment  areas)  may  be  used  to 
weaken  the  standards  in  effect  under  this 
section:  and 

••(D)  nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  inter- 
preted, construed,  or  applied  to  limit  the  au- 
thority of  the  Administrator  to  impose  more 
stringent  requirements  for  the  incineration 
of  hospital  or  other  infectious  wastes  under 
this  Act  or  other  authority  including  sub- 
title C  of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  6921.  etseq.). 

••(2)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued, interpreted,  or  applied  to  preempt, 
supplant,  or  displace  other  State  or  Federal 
law.  whether  statutory  or  common. 

••(h)  Any  State  may  submit  to  the  Admin- 
istrator a  proposed  State  program  for  imple- 
mentation and  concurrent  enforcement  of 
the  requirements  of  this  section.  Ninety 
days  after  submission  to  the  Administrator, 
the  State  shall  be  treated  as  authorized  to 
enforce  the  requirements  of  this  section  in 
such  State  unless  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines that  the  State  program  does  not  pro- 
vide enforcement  equivalent  to  Federal  en- 
forcement under  this  Act.  Whenever  the 
Administrator  determines  that  a  State  is 
not  enforcing  the  requirements  of  this  sec- 
tion in  a  manner  equivalent  to  Federal  en- 
forcement, the  Administrator  shall  with- 
draw the  authorization  for  such  State.  Each 
State  program  approved  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall,  at  a  minimum,  include  permitting 
requirements  for  each  new  and  existing  mu- 
nicipal waste  incineration  unit  located  in 
the  State.  Any  permit  issued  by  a  State  may 
be  reviewed  and  withdrawn  by  the  Adminis- 
trator on  the  Administrator's  own  rpotion  or 
upon  a  showing  by  any  person  that  the  con- 
ditions contained  in  such  permit  are  not  in 
compliance  with  the  requirements  of  this 
Act. 

••(i)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  preclude 
or  deny  the  right  of  any  State  or  political 
sutidivision  thereof  to  adopt  or  enforce  any 
regulation,  requirement,  or  standard  relat- 
ing to  municipal  waste  incineration  units 
that  is  more  stringent  than  a  regulation,  re- 
quirement, or  standard  in  effect  under  this 
section  or  under  any  other  provision  of  this 
Act. 


••(j)  For  purposes  of  sections  111(e),  113. 
114.  116.  120.  304.  and  307  each  standard 
and  other  requirement  promulgated  under 
this  section  shall  be  treated  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  standard  of  performance  under 
section  111  which  is  an  emission  limitation 
and  each  requirement  of  a  State  plan  au- 
thorized under  this  section  shall  be  treated 
as  a  requirement  of  an  applicable  implemen- 
tation plan.  Any  civil  penalties  imposed  by  a 
court  against  a  unit  of  local  government 
under  this  Act  for  violations  of  this  section 
shall  be  paid  into  a  trust  fund  or  compara- 
ble mechanism  established  by  a  court  or  the 
State  and  shall  be  applied  in  support  of 
public  programs  or  activities,  as  authorized 
by  the  court  (or  a  fund  administrator  ap- 
pointed by  the  court),  that  serve  to  enhance 
the  protection  of  human  health  and  the  en- 
vironment of  the  residents  of  such  unit  of 
local  government  but  shall  not  be  used  to 
come  up  into  compliance  with  requirements 
established  under  this  section  or  section 
4011  of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act. 

'•(k)  As  used  in  this  section: 

••(1)  The  term  •municipal  waste  inciner- 
ation unit"  means  a  distinct  operating  unit 
of  any  facility  which  combusts  any  solid 
waste  material  from  commercial  or  industri- 
al establishments  or  the  general  public  (in- 
cluding single  and  multiple  residences, 
hotels,  and  motels).  Such  term  does  not  in- 
clude incinerators  or  other  units  required  to 
have  a  permit  under  section  3005  of  the 
Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act. 

••(2)  The  term  'new  municipal  waste  incin- 
eration unit'  means  a  municipal  waste  incin- 
eration unit— 

••(A)  the  construction  or  modification  of 
which  is  commenced  after  the  Administra- 
tor proposes  requirements  under  this  sec- 
tion establishing  emissions  standards  or 
other  requirements  which  would  be  applica- 
ble to  such  unit:  or 

••(B)  effecti'-e  January  1,  1992,  which  had 
commenced  operation  twenty  years  or  more 
previously. 

••(3)  The  term  •substantially  completed 
unif  means  a  unit  not  in  operation  before 
July  1.  1989.  for  which  the  addition  of  re- 
quired pollution  control  equipment  will  cost 
more  than  twice  what  such  equipment 
would  have  cost  had  it  been  constructed  as 
part  of  the  permitted  design  or  for  which  90 
per  centum  of  all  construction  has  been 
completed  before  such  date. 

••(4)  The  term  •modified  municipal  waste 
incineration  unif  means  a  municipal  waste 
incineration  unit  at  which  modifications 
have  occurred  after  the  effective  date  of  a 
standard  under  subsection  (a)  or  (d)  if  (A) 
the  cumulative  cost  of  the  modifications, 
over  the  life  of  the  unit,  exceed  50  per 
centum  of  the  original  cost  of  construction 
and  installation  of  the  unit  (not  including 
the  cost  of  any  land  purchased  in  connec- 
tion with  such  construction  or  installation), 
or  (B)  the  modification  is  a  physical  change 
in  or  change  in  the  method  of  operation  of 
the  unit  which  increases  the  amount  of  any 
air  pollutant  emitted  by  the  unit  for  which 
standards  have  been  established  under  this 
section. 

■•(5)  The  term  •existing  municipal  waste 
incineration  unit'  means  a  municipal  waste 
unit  which  is  not  a  new  or  modified  munici- 
pal waste  incineration  unit. 

••(1)(1)  Not  later  than  eighteen  months 
after  the  enactment  of  this  section,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  publish  guidelines  identi- 
fying items  or  materials  that  should  be  re- 
moved from  municipal  waste  prior  to  incin- 
eration, either  through  separation  by  the 
generator  of  such  waste  or  at  a  central  facil- 


ity from  the  general  waste  stream  or 
through  limitations  on  the  composition  (in- 
cluding inks  and  pigments)  of  products  or 
on  the  disposal  of  such  items  or  materials  in 
municipal  waste. 

••(2)  Regulations  under  this  section  shall 
require  the  operator  of  any  municipal  waste 
incineration  unit  to  establish  contractual  re- 
quirements or  other  appropriate  notifica- 
tion and  inspection  procedures  sufficient  to 
assure  that  the  unit  does  not  receive  any 
waste  required  to  be  placed  in  a  facility  per- 
mitted under  section  3005  of  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act. 

'•(m)  Not  later  than  eighteen  months  after 
the  enactment  of  this  section,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  develop  and  promote  a  model 
State  program  for  the  training  and  certifica- 
tion of  municipal  waste  incinerator  opera- 
tors. The  program  shall  include  a  require- 
ment that  all  operators  achieve  a  passing 
grade  on  an  examination  on  (and  partici- 
pate in  continuing  education  to  stay  in- 
formed about)  current  technology  for  the 
control  of  pollution  from  municipal  waste 
incineration  units.  The  Administrator  may 
authorize  any  State  to  implement  a  State 
program  for  the  training  and  certification  of 
municipal  waste  incinerator  operators  if  the 
State  has  adopted  a  program  which  is  at 
least  as  stringent  as  the  model  program  de- 
veloped by  the  Administrator.  Beginning  on 
the  date  thirty  months  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  section  it  shall  be  unlawful 
to  operate  a  municipal  waste  incineration 
unit  unless  each  person  with  control  over 
processes  affecting  emissions  from  such  unit 
has  satisfactorily  completed  a  training  and 
certification  program  meeting  the  require- 
ments established  by  the  Administrator 
under  this  subsection.". 

(b)  Section  169(;)  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  '•two  hundred  and" 
after  'municipal  incinerators  capable  of 
charging  more  than". 

(c)  Section  113  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  ".  129"  after  ••112(c)" 
wherever  it  occurs. 
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Subtitle  D  of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act 
is  further  amended  by  adding  the  following 
new  section: 

•'Sec.  4012.  (a)  Compliance  Orders.— (1) 
Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection,  whenever,  on  the  basis  of  any  in- 
formation, the  Administrator  determines 
that  any  person  has  violated  or  is  in  viola- 
tion of  any  requirement  of  this  subtitle,  sub- 
title E,  or  of  any  permit  issued  by  a  State 
pursuant  to  authority  certified  under  sec- 
tion 4010(c)  of  this  Act  or  by  the  Adminis- 
trator pursuant  to  section  4010(e)  of  this 
Act,  the  Administrator  may  issue  an  order 
assessing  a  civil  penalty  for  any  past  or  cur- 
rent violation,  requiring  compliance  immedi- 
ately or  within  a  specified  time  period,  or 
both,  or  the  Administrator  may  commence  a 
civil  action  in  the  United  States  district 
court  in  the  district  in  which  the  violation 
occurred  for  appropriate  relief,  including  a 
temporary  or  permanent  injunction. 

••(2)  In  the  case  of  a  violation  of  any  re- 
quirement of  this  subtitle,  subtitle  E,  or  of 
any  permit,  where  such  violation  occurs  in  a 
State  that  has  certified  its  authority  under 
section  4010(c)  of  this  Act  to  issue  permits, 
the  Administrator  shall  give  notice  to  the 
State  in  which  such  violation  has  occurred 
and  to  the  alleged  violator  at  least  sixty 
days  prior  to  issuing  an  order  or  commenc- 
ing a  civil  action  under  this  section.  The  Ad- 
ministrator shall  take  no  further  action 
under  this  section  with  respect  to  the  viola- 
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tion if,  within  sixty  days  of  the  Administra- 
tor's notice,  the  State  has  commenced  and  is 
prosecuting,  or  has  prosecuted,  an  adminis- 
trative, civil  or  criminal  action  before  a  duly 
authorized  State  agency  or  before  a  court  of 
the  United  States  or  a  State  to  require  com- 
pliance with  such  requirement. 

"(3)  Any  order  issued  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  may  include  a  suspension  or  rev- 
ocation of  any  permit  issued  by  the  Admin- 
istrator or  a  State  under  this  subtitle  and 
shall  with  reasonable  specificity  the  nature 
of  the  violation.  Any  penalty  assessed  in  the 
order  shall  not  exceed  $10,000  per  day  of 
noncompliance  for  each  violation  of  a  re- 
quirement of  this  subtitle.  In  assessing  such 
a  penalty,  the  Administrator  shall  take  into 
account  the  seriousness  of  the  violation  and 
any  good  faith  efforts  to  comply  with  appli- 
cable requirements. 

'•(b)  Public  Hearings.— Any  order  issued 
under  this  section  shall  become  final  unless, 
no  later  than  thirty  days  after  the  order  is 
served,  the  person  or  persons  named  therein 
request  a  public  hearing.  Upon  such  request 
the  Administrator  shall  promptly  conduct  a 
public  hearing.  In  connection  with  any  pro- 
ceeding under  this  section,  the  Administra- 
tor may  issue  subpoenas  for  the  attendance 
and  testimony  of  witnesses  and  the  produc- 
tion of  relevant  papers,  books  and  docu- 
ments, and  may  promulgate  rules  for  discov- 
ery procedures. 

••(c)  Violation  of  Compliance  Orders.— If 
a  violator  fails  to  take  corrective  action 
within  the  time  specified  in  a  compliance 
order,  the  Administrator  may  assess  a  civil 
penalty  of  not  more  than  $10,000  for  each 
day  of  continued  noncompliance  with  the 
order  and  the  Administrator  may  suspend 
or  revoke  any  permit  issued  to  the  violator 
(whether  issued  by  the  Administrator  or  the 
State). 

'•(d)  Civil  Penalty.- Any  person  who  vio- 
lates any  requirement  of  this  subtitle,  sub- 
title E,  or  any  permit  issued  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 4010  of  this  Act  shall  be  liable  to  the 
United  States  for  a  civil  penalty  in  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  $10,000  for  each  such 
violation.  Each  day  of  violation  shall,  for 
purposes  of  this  subsection,  constitute  a  sep- 
arate violation. 

"(e)  Criminal  Penalty.— Any  person  who 
knowingly  or  willfully  violates  any  require- 
ment of  this  subtitle,  subtitle  E,  or  any 
permit  issued  pursuant  to  section  4010  of 
this  Act  or  any  person  who  misrepresents  or 
falsifies  ajiy  information  required  under 
this  subtitle,  subtitle  E.  or  any  permit  issued 
pursuant  to  section  4010  of  this  Act  shall,  in 
addition  to  or  in  lieu  of  any  civil  penalty 
which  may  be  imposed  under  subsection  (d) 
of  this  section  for  such  violation,  be  subject, 
upon  conviction,  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$10,000  for  each  day  of  violation,  or  to  im- 
prisonment for  not  more  than  one  year,  or 
both.". 

SEC.  296.  WASTK  EXPORT. 

Subtitle  D  of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act 
is  further  amended  by  adding  the  following 
new  section: 

Sec  4013.  (a)(1)  Prohibition  or  Interna- 
tional Waste  Shipments.— Effective  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  no  person 
shall  export  any  solid  waste  (as  defined  in 
section  1004  of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal 
Act)  outeide  the  United  States  for  the  pur- 
pose of  disposal  or  incineration,  except  as 
provided  in  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection. 

(2)  Effective  twenty-four  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  it  shall  be  un- 
lawful to  export  solid  waste  to  Canada 
unless  the  United  States  and  the  Canadian 
Government   have  entered   into  an   agree- 


ment concerning  transboundary  movement 
of  solid  waste,  that  meets  the  conditions  es- 
tablished in  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  this 
section. 

(3)(A)  Effective  twenty-four  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  it  shall  be 
unlawful  to  export  solid  waste  for  recycling 
unless  the  United  States  and  the  govern- 
ment of  the  receiving  country  have  entered 
into  a  bilateral  or  multilateral  agreement  as 
provided  for  in  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of 
this  section  and  the  shipment  conforms 
with  the  terms  of  such  agreement. 

(B)  The  prohibition  of  this  paragraph 
shall  not  apply  to  baled  waste  paper  or  glass 
cuUet,  or  metals  or  plastics,  that  have  been 
separated  from  solid  waste  before  export, 
and  are  exported  for  the  purpose  of  being 
recycled  into  new  products. 

(4)  The  Administrator  may  prohibit  the 
export  of  any  solid  waste  whenever  he  has 
reason  to  believe  that  the  transportation, 
treatment,  storage,  disposal,  or  recycling  of 
such  waste  may  threaten  human  health  or 
the  environment. 

(b)  International  Agreements.— Any 
agreement  pursuant  to  subsections  (a)  (2)  or 
(3)  of  this  section  shall  require  at  a  mini- 
mum— 

(Da  provision  for  the  notification  of  ship- 
ments of  wastes; 

(2)  a  provision  for  obtaining  the  prior  con- 
sent of  the  receiving  country  to  accept  any 
waste  shipment  and  a  certification  from  the 
receiving  country  that  any  such  shipment 
meets  the  terms  of  the  agreement; 

(3)  a  provision  on  the  information  ex- 
change pursuant  to  subsection  (c)(2)  of  this 
section  on  the  manner  in  which  the  wastes 
will  be  managed  in  the  receiving  country,  in- 
cluding mechanisms  to  provide  the  United 
States  with  the  information  necessary  to 
ensure  that  the  transportation  and  manage- 
ment of  such  solid  waste  shall  be  conducted 
with  standards  protective  of  human  health 
and  the  environment. 

(4)  a  provision  for  periodic  review  of  the 
effectiveness  of  the  agreement. 

(c)(1)  Registration  of  Exporters.— No 
person  may  export  solid  waste  unless  he  ex- 
ports the  waste  in  compliance  with  the 
terms  of  the  agreement  and  he  has  regis- 
tered with  the  Administrator  as  an  exporter 
of  solid  waste  and  the  information  filed  as 
specified  in  subsection  (c)(2)  of  this  section, 
including  any  amendments  thereto,  is  accu- 
rate as  of  the  time  that  the  export  is  made. 

(2)  Filing.— Any  registration  filed  under 
this  section  shall  be  signed  by  the  chief  ex- 
ecutive officer  or  responsible  elected  official 
and  shall  contain  the  information  specified 
below.  The  Administrator  may  augment  or 
further  define  by  regulation  as  he  deems  ap- 
propriate— 

(A)  the  name  and  address  of  the  exporter; 

(B)  the  composition,  quantities,  and  con- 
centrations of  wastes  to  be  exported  to  any 
foreign  country; 

(C)  the  names  and  addresses  of  any  per- 
sons on  whose  behalf  the  applicant  intends 
to  export  waste  (including  persons  who  are 
the  generators  of  such  waste); 

(D)  the  estimated  frequency  or  rate  at 
which  such  waste  is  to  be  exported  and  the 
period  of  time  over  which  such  waste  is  to 
be  exported; 

(E)  the  ports  of  exit  and  entry;  and 

(F)  the  name  and  address  of  the  ultimate 
treatment,  recycling  and  residue  manage- 
ment facility  or  facilities,  and  the  manner  in 
which  such  waste  will  be  handled. 

(d)  Report.— Any  person  who  registers  for 
export  of  solid  waste  under  subsection  (c)  of 
this  section  shall  file  with  the  Administra- 


tor no  later  than  March  1  of  each  year,  a 
report  which  summarizes  exports  of  solid 
waste  undertaken  pursuant  to  such  registra- 
tion: the  information  reported  shall  address 
each  of  the  items  for  registration  set  forth 
in  subsection  (c)(2)  of  this  section.  No  later 
than  September  30,  1989,  and  annually 
thereafter,  the  Administrator  shall  provide 
Congress  with  a  report  summarizing  the  in- 
formation contained  in  the  reports  filed  by 
registrants  pursuant  to  this  subsection. 

SEC.  2«".  KEDERAI.  ASSISTANCE. 

(a)  Section  4008(a)(1)  of  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  "and  "  after  "fiscal  year  1982"; 
and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  ■  10.000.000  for  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  1985  through  1988"  the 
following:  "".  and  $100,000,000  in  funds  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1989  through  1993". 

(b)  Section  4008(a)(2)(A)  of  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act  is  amended  by  deleting 
•"and  fiscal  or  economic  investigations  or 
studies;'"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "in- 
stallation of  monitoring  devices,  and  fiscal 
or  economic  investigations  or  studies;"'. 

(c)  Section  4008(2)(C)  of  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act  is  amended  by  deleting 
••$10,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1982,  and 
$10,000,000  for  each  year  of  the  fiscal  years 
1985  through  1988"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$10,000,000  for  fiscal  years  1982 
through  1988  and  $50,000,000  in  funds,  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1989  through  1993  ". 

(d)  Section  4008(a)(3)(D)  of  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act  is  amended  by  adding 
"(iii)  to  be  appropriated  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1989  through  1993, 
$250,000,000"  and  by  inserting  before  the 
period  at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence,  •and 
section  4011  ••. 

SEC.  2(W.  Rl'RAI.  COMMCNITIES  ASSISTANCE. 

(a)  Section  4009(a)  of  the  Solid  Waste  Dis- 
posal Act  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
•The  Administrator  shall  make  grants  to 
States  to  provide  assistances^  the  following 
•including  grants  for  the  installation  of 
monitoring  devices^'. 

(b)  Section  4009(d)  of  the  Solid  Waste  Dis- 
posal Act  is  amended  by  deleting  'and 
$15,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1981 
and  1982  to  carry  out  this  section. '•  and 
insert  the  following,  •.  $15,000,000  for  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  1981  and  1982.  and 
$100,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1989  through  1991  to  carry  out  this  sec- 
tion.". 

(c)  Section  4009  of  the  Solid  Waste  Dis- 
posal Act  is  amended  by  adding  the  follow- 
ing at  the  end  thereof: 

"(e)  Rural  Waste  Recycling  Demonstra- 
tion Program.— (1)  The  Administrator  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  make  grants  to  all 
States  with  a  population  density  of  ten  per- 
sons per  square  mile  or  less  based  on  the 
Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States 
1988.  published  by  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Commerce.  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  page  19.  table  21.  to  conduct  feasi- 
bility studies  or  to  establish  and  operate  re- 
cycling demonstration  programs. 

••(2)  A  feasibility  study  shall  at  a  mini- 
mum include  an  assessment  of  recycling 
technology,  collection  methods,  potential  re- 
cycling rates,  markets  for  recyclables  and  fi- 
nancial incentives,  suitable  for  solid  waste 
recycling. 

••(3)  Any  demonstration  program  shall  be 
consistent  with  the  feasibility  study  con- 
ducted pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection. 

••(4)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $1,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
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1989  through  1991  to  carry  out  this  subsec- 
tion.". 
TITLE  III— WASTE  REDUCTION  AND 
RECYCUNG  ACT  OP  1989 

8Et:.    »l.    WASTE    REDIHTION    AND    RECVfLINC; 
COALS. 

(a)  The  title  of  subtitle  E  of  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act  is  amended  to  resul  as 
follows:  "Waste  Reduction  and  Recycling". 

(b)  Sections  5001  to  5006  of  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act  are  redesignated  as  sec- 
tions 5011  to  5016. 

(c)  Section  5001  of  the  Solid  Waste  Dis- 
posal Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  5001.  Waste  Reduction  and  Recy- 
cling Goals.— The  Administrator  shall— 

"(1)  establish  a  national  performance  effi- 
ciency standard  pursuant  to  section  5005  of 
this  Act: 

"(2)  establish  a  national  goal  for  each 
State  to  attain  25  per  centum  municipal 
solid  waste  recycling  within  four  years.  50 
per  centum  within  ten  years  and  10  per 
centum  municipal  solid  waste  reduction 
within  four  years,  unless  the  State  demon- 
strates it  is  not  practicable: 

"(3)  establish  responsibility  for  waste  re- 
duction and  recycling  within  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  to  provide  out- 
reach and  technical  assistance  to  the  indus- 
trial community  and  States  on  waste  reduc- 
tion and  recycling  methods  and  opportuni- 
ties, and  to  the  educational  community  to 
promote  the  introduction  of  waste  reduction 
and  recycling  principles  into  academic  cur- 
ricula: 

"(4)  ensure  that  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency's  existing  and  proposed  pro- 
grams, policies,  regulations  and  guidelines 
are  consistent  with  these  waste  reduction 
and  recycling  goals,  by  requiring  the  respon- 
sible office  for  waste  reduction  and  recy- 
cling activities  to  review  and  sign-off  on  ap- 
propriate agency  actions:  and 

"(5)  establish  a  national  packaging  insti- 
tute to  develop  voluntary  packaging  stand- 
ards to  encourage  waste  reduction  and  recy- 
cling.". 

SEC'.  302.  OFFICE  OF  WASTE  MINIMIZ.XTION. 

Section  5002  of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  5002.  (a)  Authority.— The  Adminis- 
trator shall  establish  within  the  Office  of 
the  Administrator  a  multimedia  Office  of 
Waste  Minimization  with  a  separate  section 
solely  responsible  for  waste  reduction  activi- 
ties. 

"(b)  PoHCTioNS.— The  Administrator  is  au- 
thorized to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  to  include  specifically  the  following 
functions— 

"(1)  assist  States  and  industry  in  imple- 
menting the  goals  established  in  section 
5001  of  this  Act: 

"(2)  administer  the  waste  reduction  and 
recycling  grants  established  under  section 
5003  of  this  Act: 

"(3)  administer  the  waste  reduction  and 
recycling  clearinghouse  and  collect  annual 
waste  reduction  and  recycling  information 
established  under  section  5004  of  this  Act: 

"(4)  prepare  and  submit  reports  on  waste 
reduction  and  recycling  established  under 
section  5006  of  this  Act: 

"(6)  coordinate  with  the  Packaging  Insti- 
tute to  carry  out  functions  required  under 
section  5007  of  this  Act: 

"(7)  coordinate  with  the  Federal  agency 
actions  required  under  section  5008  of  this 
Act: 

"(8)  promulgate  Federal  procurement 
guidelines  required  under  section  6002  of 
subtitle  F  of  this  Act:  and 


"(9)  coordinate  with  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  carry  out  functions  required 
under  sections  5011  to  5016  of  this  Act. 

SEt'.  303.  (iRANTS  TO  STATES  FOR  TECHNICAL  AS- 
SISTANCE FR(M;RAMS. 

Section  5003  of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  5003.  (a)  General  Authority.— 
Upon  application  of  a  State  and  from  funds 
available  from  the  waste  disposal  fund  pur- 
suant to  section  4008  and  section  4009  of 
this  Act,  the  Administrator  shall  make 
grants,  subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  Administrator  considers  appropriate, 
under  this  section  to  such  State  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assisting  the  State  in  developing  and 
implementing  a  program  to  promote  the  use 
of  waste  reduction  and  recycling  techniques 
by  businesses,  local  governments,  or  region- 
al waste  management  authorities. 

"(b)  Applications.— An  application  for  a 
grant  under  this  section,  in  any  fiscal  year, 
shall  be  in  such  form  and  shall  contain  such 
other  information  as  the  Administrator  may 
require. 

"(c)  FEDERAL  Share.— The  Federal  share  of 
the  cost  of  assisting  a  State  in  carrying  out 
waste  reduction  and  recycling  activities  in 
any  fiscal  year  under  this  section  shall  be  no 
more  than  50  per  centum  of  the  funds  made 
available  to  a  State  in  each  year  of  that 
State's  participation  in  the  program. 

••(d)  Criteria.- For  each  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning after  September  30,  1989,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  give  consideration  in  determin- 
ing the  Federal  share  of  any  such  grant,  to 
States  which  have  implemented  or  are  pro- 
posing to  implement  waste  reduction  and  re- 
cycling programs  which  will  provide— 

"(1)  specific  technical  assistance  to  busi- 
nesses and  communities  seeking  information 
about  waste  reduction  and  recycling  oppor- 
tunities, including  funding  for  experts  to 
provide  on-site  technical  advice  to  business- 
es and  communities  seeking  assistance: 

"(2)  assistance  to  businesses  and  commu- 
nities for  whom  lack  of  information  is  an 
impediment  to  waste  reduction  and  recy- 
cling: and 

••(3)  training  on  waste  reduction  and  recy- 
cling techniques,  through  local  educational 
institutions  and  other  appropriate  pro- 
grams. 

•■(e)  Effectiveness.— The  Administrator 
shall  establish  appropriate  means  for  meas- 
uring the  effectiveness  of  the  State  grants 
made  under  this  section  in  promoting  the 
use  of  waste  reduction  and  recycling  tech- 
niques. 

••(f)  Satisfactory  Progress.— No  grant 
may  be  made  under  this  section  in  any  fiscal 
year  to  a  State  which  in  the  preceding  fiscal 
year  received  a  grant  under  this  section 
unless  the  Administrator  determines  that 
such  State  made  satisfactory  progress  in 
promoting  the  use  of  waste  re(iuction  and 
recycling  techniques. 

'•(g)  Request  for  Information.— The  Ad- 
ministrator may  request  such  information, 
data,  and  reports  as  he  considers  necessary 
to  make  the  determination  of  continuing  eli- 
gibility for  grants  under  this  section. 

••(h)  Reporting.— Each  State  shall  report 
to  the  Administrator  on  the  progress  in  pro- 
moting waste  reduction  and  recycling  tech- 
niques 8Lnd  shall  make  other  information 
generated  under  the  grants  available  to  the 
Administrator.". 

SEC-.    301.     WASTE     KEDICTION     AND    RECYCLING 
CLEAKINGHOl'SE. 

Section  5004  of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

••Sec.  5004.  (a)  Authority.— The  Adminis- 
trator  shall    establish    a    waste    reduction 


clearinghouse  to  compile  information  on 
management,  technical,  and  operational  ap- 
proaches to  waste  reduction  and  recycling. 
The  clearinghouse  shall— 

"(1)  serve  as  a  center  for  waste  reduction 
and  recycling  technology  transfer: 

••(2)  encourage  active  State  outreach  and 
education  programs  to  further  the  adoption 
of  waste  reduction  and  recycling  technol- 
ogies: and 

"(3)  collect,  compile,  evaluate,  and  dis- 
seminate information  reported  by  States  re- 
ceiving grants  under  section  4  on  waste  re- 
duction and  recycling  techniques  and  effec- 
tiveness. 

"(b)  Public  Availability.— The  Adminis- 
trator shall  make  available  to  the  public 
such  information  on  waste  reduction  as  is 
developed  pursuant  to  this  Act  and  other 
pertinent  information  and  analysis  regard- 
ing waste  reduction  on  a  cost  reimbursable 
basis.  The  Administrator  shall  determine 
feasible  methods,  including  the  use  of  com- 
puters, to  make  such  information  available 
in  a  manner  compatible  with  other  informa- 
tion maintained  by  the  EPA  relevant  to 
waste  reduction  and  recycling.". 

SEC.    MX    HAZARDOUS    SIBSTANCES    EFFICIENCY 
.STANDARD. 

(a)  Section  5005  of  the  Solid  Waste  Dis- 
posal Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec  5005.  (a)  Efficiency  Standard.— ( 1 ) 
Except  as  provided  in  this  section,  effective 
one  hundred  and  twenty  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  release  of 
hazardous  substances  to  the  environment  of 
more  than  5  per  centum  of  production 
through  put  by  any  person  required  to  file  a 
toxic  chemical  release  form  under  section 
313  of  the  Superfund  Amendments  and  Re- 
authorization Act  of  1986.  shall  be  unlawful. 

••(2)  The  Administrator  shall,  within 
thirty-six  months  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  and  after  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  public  hearing,  promulgate  regu- 
lations specifying  the  manner  in  which  any 
manufacturer  subject  to  this  provision  shall 
calculate  the  production  throughput  of  haz- 
ardous substances  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing a  basis  for  the  required  percentage 
determination.  Such  regulations  may  distin- 
guish among  manufacturing  processes  and 
categories  and  among  products  produced. 

•■(3)  The  Administrator  or  a  State  author- 
ized pursuant  to  section  3006  of  this  Act  or 
a  State  with  the  permit  program  under  sec- 
tion 4010  of  this  Act  may  waive  this  stand- 
ard on  a  plant  by  plant  basis  if  a  determina- 
tion is  made  that  such  a  standard  is  techni- 
cally infeasible:  that  such  plant  is  in  compli- 
ance with  subsection  (b)  of  this  section:  that 
all  available  minimization  procedures  have 
been  adopted;  and  that  all  releases  from 
such  plant  are  in  the  form  of  permitted 
managed  waste  or  in  compliance  with  appli- 
cable permits  under  the  Clean  Air  Act  or 
Clean  Water  Act. 

••(4)  Effective  forty-eight  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  each  person 
subject  to  subsection  (a)(1)  of  this  section 
shall  submit  to  the  State  or  the  Administra- 
tor, a  plan  to  quantify  and  report  on  the 
manner  in  which  each  hazardous  substance 
subject  to  this  provision  is  consumed,  used, 
or  released.  Unless  disapproved  within  nine 
months  after  the  date  required  for  submit- 
tal, such  plan  shall  be  implemented  by  such 
person. 

•'(5)  Not  later  than  one  year  after  the  date 
on  which  such  plans  have  been  submitted, 
the  Administrator  shall  report  to  the  Con- 
gress on  waste  efficiency  rates  by  manufac- 
turing category  or  process  and  shall  esti- 
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mate the  efficiency  levels  that  each  indus- 
try can  reasonably  be  expected  to  achieve 
within  five  years  and  the  extent  to  which 
technical  assistance  may  be  needed.  The  Ad- 
ministrator shall  include  in  such  report  any 
legislative  recommendations  to  expand  the 
scope  and  effectiveness  of  the  waste  effi- 
ciency program. 

"(6)  Any  manufacturer  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  subsection  which  shall  have 
installed,  prior  to  the  time  required  in  sub- 
section (a)(4)  of  this  section,  continuous 
emission  and  environmental  monitoring 
equipment  capable  of  detecting  losses  to  the 
environment  through  spills,  leaks,  dis- 
charges, dumps,  releases,  or  emissions  of 
substances  for  which  toxic  chemical  release 
forms  are  required  under  section  313  of  Su- 
perfund  Amendments  and  Reauthorization 
Act  of  1986  shall  be  deemed  in  compliance 
with  this  provision  so  long  as  such  manufac- 
turer continues  in  compliance  with  all  appli- 
cable environmental  permits  and  makes 
available  data  from  such  monitoring  to  the 
appropriate  local.  State,  and  Federal  regula- 
tory agencies  pursuant  to  section  313  of  the 
Superfund  Amendments  and  Reauthoriza- 
tion Act  of  1986. 

■•(b)(1)  Continuous  Monitoring.— Any 
person  required  to  file  an  annual  toxic 
chemical  release  form  under  section  313  of 
the  Superfund  Amendments  and  Reauthor- 
ization Act  of  1986  who  is  unable  to  account 
for  any  substance  enumerated  in  section  313 
of  the  Superfund  Amendments  and  Reau- 
thorization Act  of  1986,  as  product  or  per- 
mitted discharge  or  emissions  or  as  managed 
wastes,  shall  within  one  year  of  such  failure 
install,  operate,  and  maintain  continuous 
monitoring  technology.  Such  continuous 
monitoring  technology  shall  be  capable  of 
detecting  and  reporting  all  emissions  or  dis- 
charges in  excess  of  those  set  forth  in  per- 
mits or,  in  the  case  of  substances  enumer- 
ated in  section  313  of  the  Superfund 
Amendments  and  Reauthorization  Act  of 
1986,  substances  not  subject  to  permits,  in 
excess  of  threshold  limit  values.  Failure  to 
comply  with  this  requirement  shall  be  en- 
forceable as  a  knowing  violation  pursuant  to 
section  4012(e)  of  this  Act.  Information 
gathered  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be 
submitted  with  toxic  release  forms  required 
by  section  313  of  the  Superfund  Amend- 
ments and  Reauthorization  Act  of  1986  to 
the  appropriate  official  designated  pursuant 
to  section  313  of  the  Superfund  Amend- 
ments and  Reauthorization  Act  of  1986; 
such  records  shall  be  made  available  to 
State  or  Federal  enforcement  agencies  and 
to  the  public  at  reasonable  times  for  inspec- 
tion. 

"(2)  Any  person  required  to  file  an  annual 
toxic  chemical  release  form  under  section 
313  of  the  Superfund  Amendments  and  Re- 
authorization Act  of  1986  who  spills,  leaks, 
or  dumps  such  toxic  chemicals  or  has  an 
emission  or  discharge  of  such  toxic  chemical 
in  violation  of  any  permit  issued  under  the 
Clean  Air  Act.  Clean  Water  Act,  or  this  Act, 
shall  as  a  part  of  any  enforcement  action 
pursuant  to  Federal  or  State  law  be  re- 
quired to  install,  operate,  and  maintain  con- 
tinuous monitoring  technology  capable  of 
detecting  and  reporting  any  emissions  or 
discharges  in  excess  of  those  allowed  by  law, 
regulation,  or  in  the  absence  of  specific  re- 
quirements, threshold  limit  values  for  such 
substances.". 

SEC.  J06.  EPA  REPORT. 

(a)  Section  5006  of  the  Solid  Waste  Dis- 
posal Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  5006.  (a)  EPA  Biennial  Report.— By 
September  30,  1990,  and  biennially  thereaf- 


ter, the  Administrator  shall  submit  to  Con- 
gress a  report  containing  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  actions  taken  to  implement  the 
waste  reduction  and  recycling  goals  pursu- 
ant to  section  5002  of  this  Act.  The  report 
shall  include  an  assessment  of  the  effective- 
ness of  the  programs  established  under  this 
Act  in  promoting  the  goals  of  the  strategy 
and  shall  include  in  the  report  recommenda- 
tions to  make  the  program  more  effective. 

"(b)  Not  later  than  twenty-four  months 
after  the  enactment  of  this  section,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  submit  a  report  to  the 
Senate  Environment  and  Public  Works 
Committee  and  the  House  Energy  and  Com- 
merce Committee  on  the  EPA's  program  to 
insure  the  consideration  of  multi-media  im- 
pacts in  EPA  policies,  regulations,  and  guid- 
ance, with  recommendations  for  a  perma- 
nent location  of  an  office  of  waste  minimiza- 
tion and  recycling. 

"(c)  The  Administrator  shall  conduct  a 
waste  reduction  capability  study  to  evaluate 
the  capability  of  industry  to  reduce  waste 
volume  and  toxicity  taking  into  account 
technical,  environmental  and  economic  fea- 
sibility by  industry  sector.  The  study  shall 
include  recommendations  for  modifying  the 
efficiency  standard.  The  Administrator 
shall  submit  this  study  to  Congress  no  later 
than  thirty-six  months  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  the  Waste  Minimization  and 
Control  Act  of  1989. ". 

SEC.  307.  national  PACKAiUNC  INSTITITE. 

Subtitle  E  of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act 
is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sec- 
tion at  the  end  thereof: 

•Sec.  5007.  (a)  In  General.— The  Adminis- 
trator is  authorized  to  charter  a  national  or- 
ganization on  product  packaging  standards 
and  practices.  The  organization  shall  be 
called  the  National  Packaging  Institute. 
The  institute  shall  be  incorporated  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  shall  have  a  board 
of  directors  of  not  less  than  eleven  members 
which  shall  be  representative  of  the  inter- 
ests of  industries  manufacturing  packaging 
materials  and  industries  and  commercial 
concerns  which  are  major  users  of  packag- 
ing materials.  The  board  may  also  include 
representatives  of  the  public  interest,  per- 
sons with  expertise  in  solid  waste  manage- 
ment, and  elected  or  appointed  officials  of 
State  and  local  governments.  The  Adminis- 
trator shall  grant  (or  deny)  a  charter  on  the 
basis  of  a  prospectus  or  other  proposal  from 
a  prospective  board  of  directors. 

••(b)  Purpose  of  the  Institute.— It  shall 
be  the  purpose  of  the  institute  to  encourage 
and  promote  the  use  of  packaging  which, 
with  due  regard  for  the  cost  and  conven- 
ience of  consumer  products,  will- 
ed) minimize  the  quantity  of  packaging 
material  which  enters  the  Nation's  solid 
waste  management  system; 

••(2)  minimize  the  consumption  of  scarce 
natural  resources; 

••(3)  maximize  the  recycling  and  reuse  of 
packaging  materials; 

••(4)  reduce  litter;  and 

••(5)  assure  that  human  health  and  the  en- 
vironment (including  impacts  on  wildlife 
from  improper  disposal  of  nondegradable 
packaging  materials)  will  not  be  adversely 
affected  as  the  result  of  the  use  or  disposal 
of  such  packaging  materials. 

••(c)  Powers  of  the  Institute  and 
Board.— 

•■(1)  The  institute  shall  have  power  to  re- 
ceive, purchase,  hold,  sell  and  convey  real 
and  personal  property;  to  sue  and  be  sued, 
complain  and  defend  in  courts  of  law  and 
equity  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States;  to  make,  adopt  and  amend  a  consti- 


tution, bylaws,  rules,  and  regulations  for  the 
conduct  of  its  business;  and  to  provide  for 
the  election  of  its  officers  and  to  define 
their  duties:  Provided,  That  such  constitu- 
tion, bylaws,  rules,  and  regulations  are  not 
inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion or  any  other  law  of  the  United  States 
or  of  any  States  thereof. 

••(2)  All  powers  necessary  to  govern,  direct 
and  manage  the  institute,  including  the 
power  to— 

•'(A)  establish  packaging  standards, 

••(B)  design  and  license  the  use  of  a  seal  or 
symbol, 

••(C)  appoint  and  replace  members  of  the 
board,  and 

••(D)  hire  personnel,  enter  into  contracts 
and  otherwise  conduct  all  business  neces- 
sary and  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  the  institute,  shall  be  vested  in  the 
board  of  directors. 

••(d)  Packaging  Standards.— The  institute 
shall  establish  national  packaging  standards 
which  address  the  design,  composition, 
volume,  reuse,  recyclability,  degradability 
and  disposal  of  product  packages  and  pack- 
aging materials  used  in  consumer  products 
which  shall  further  the  purposes  of  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section  when  implemented 
on  a  voluntary  basis  by  entities  in  the  pack- 
aging industry  and  other  commerce. 

•■(e)  Use  of  the  Seal.— 

••(1)  The  institute  is  authorized  to  design 
and  license  the  use  of  a  seal  or  symbol 
which  may  be  employed  by  any  licensed 
user  or  users  on  packages  which  satisfy  the 
standards  established  under  subsection  (d) 
of  this  section.  Any  person  may  apply  to  the 
institute  for  a  license  to  use  the  seal  or 
symbol  on  a  package  of  a  particular  type 
and  shall  submit  with  such  application  all 
evidence  necessary  to  demonstrate  that  the 
package  type  on  which  the  seal  or  symbol 
will  be  used  meets  such  standards. 

••(2)  The  institute  is  authorized  to  charge 
a  fee  for  licensing  the  seal  or  symbol  and 
may  use  the  revenues  from  such  fee  to 
offset  the  costs  of  operating  the  institute. 

••(3)  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
conduct  a  program  of  public  information 
and  education,  including  a  program  of 
public  service  advertising,  to  encourage  con- 
sumer understanding  of  the  impact  of  pack- 
aging on  natural  resource  consumption  and 
the  Nation's  solid  waste  management 
system,  the  purposes  of  the  institute,  and 
the  benefits  which  may  be  achieved  by  im- 
plementing the  packaging  standards  which 
have  been  established  by  the  institute  in 
purchasing  decisions  of  individual  consum- 
ers. 

•■(f)  Criteria  for  Granting  Charter.— In 
deciding  whether  to  grant  or  extend  a  char- 
ter under  this  section,  the  Administrator 
shall  take  into  account  any  information 
with  respect  to  the  following  criteria  as  evi- 
denced in  the  prospectus  prepared  and  pre- 
sented by  the  prospective  board  of  the  insti- 
tute— 

••(1)  the  ability  of  the  board  to  work  with 
the  packaging  industry  and  its  commercial 
clients  to  assure  implementation  of  the 
standards  established  under  subsection  (e) 
to  the  fullest  extent  practicable; 

••(2)  the  expertise  available  to  the  board  in 
solid  waste  management  practices  and  the 
measures  necessary  to  protect  public  health 
and  the  environment  from  any  adverse  ef- 
fects which  may  result  from  such  practices; 

•■(3)  financial  support  for  the  programs  of 
the  board  committed  to  the  board  or 
through  its  affiliate  organizations  to  carry 
out  the  programs  of  the  institute;  and 
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••(4)  the  ability  of  the  board  to  promote 
public  understanding  of  the  institute's  pur- 
poses and  application  of  the  packaging 
standards  esUblished  by  the  institute. 

"(g)  Public  Participation.— The  board 
shall  conduct  its  business  in  open  meetings 
(subject  to  the  requirements  for  privacy  in 
personnel  matters  and  review  of  confiden- 
tial business  information)  and  shall,  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable,  seek  public 
comment  and  participation  in  the  develop- 
ment of  its  programs. 

"(h)  Renewal  or  Charter.— The  initial 
charter  of  the  National  Packaging  Institute 
shall  extend  for  a  period  of  not  more  than 
four  years  with  an  option  for  continuous  re- 
newal at  seven-year  intervals  thereafter. 
The  Administrator  may  esUblish  a  term  of 
shorter  duration  or  may  grant  a  charter  on 
specified  conditions  of  performance,  if  it  is 
necessary  and  appropriate  to  secure  the 
purposes  of  this  section. 

••(i)  Unlawful  Act.— It  shall  be  unlawful 
for  any  person  to  use  the  seal  or  symbol  of 
the  institute  unless  explicitly  licensed  to  do 
so.  Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of 
this  subsection  shall  be  subject  to  civil  pen- 
alty of  not  more  than  $10,000  per  violation 
which  shall  be  imposed  by  the  district  court 
of  the  United  States  for  the  district  in 
which  such  person  does  business  or  in  which 
a  package  bearing  such  seal  or  symbol  is  dis- 
tributed in  commerce. 

"(j)  Authorization.— 

•(1)  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  the  institute  in  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  $1,000,000  in  any  fiscal  year. 

"(2)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $2,500,000  in  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1990.  and  $1,000,000  in  each 
succeeding  fiscal  year  through  September 
30. 1993.  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  section 
5007(f)(3)  and  $1,000,000  in  each  fiscal  year 
ending  prior  to  October  1.  1993.  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section.". 

SEC.  3«H.  FEDERAl.  ACENtY  ACTIONS. 

Subtitle  E  of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act 
is  further  amended  by  adding  the  following 
at  the  end  thereof: 

"Sec.  5008.  (a)(1)  Waste  Reduction  Peti- 
tion.—Any  person  may  petition  a  Federal 
agency  to  undertake  a  waste  reduction 
action,  and  such  action  shall  be  undertaken 
by  the  agency  if — 

"(A)  undertaking  the  action  which  is  the 
subject  of  the  petition  would  bring  about  at 
least  a  10  per  centum  increase  in  recycled 
content  of  an  item  described  in  the  petition 
or  would  reduce  by  at  least  10  per  centum 
the  total  volume  or  toxic  constituents  of  a 
solid  waste  described  in  the  petition: 

•(B)  undertaking  the  petitioned  action 
would  be  consistent  with  existing  law  or.  if 
not  consistent  with  agency  regulations  or 
policy,  that  such  regulations  or  policies  can 
be  modified  to  accommodate  the  petitioned 
act  and  remain  in  accordance  with  statutory 
requirements:  and 

■(C)  undertaking  the  petitioned  action 
would  bring  about  a  net  saving  in  cost  to  the 
Federal  Government  or  would  be  neutral  in 
effect  or  cost. 

For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  a  waste  re- 
duction action  includes  any  action  with  this 
effect  that  is  authorized,  funded  or  carried 
out  by  a  Federal  agency. 

"(2XA)  Petition  notification.— Within 
ninety  days  after  receipt  of  a  petition,  the 
Federal  agency  shall  notify  the  petitioner 
whether  the  petition  presents  substantial 
evidence  warranting  review.  If  the  agency 
finds  that  the  petition  does  not  present 


such  evidence,  it  would  be  required  to  notify 
the  petitioner. 

"(B)  If  the  agency  finds  that  the  petition 
presents  substantial  evidence  in  respect  to 
the  requirements  of  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection,  the  agency  shall  notify  the  peti- 
tioner of  the  finding  and  conduct  a  review 
based  upon  the  information  in  the  petition 
and  any  other  information  available  to  the 
agency.  No  later  than  twelve  months  of  the 
finding  of  substantial  evidence,  the  agency 
shall  deny  the  petition  or  grant  the  petition 
in  whole  or  in  part  and  explain  the  steps 
that  will  be  taken  to  implement  any  parts  of 
the  petition  that  are  granted.  If  the  agency 
denies  the  petition,  the  agency  shall  notify 
the  petitioner  and  shall  explain  in  writing 
the  basis  for  concluding  that  the  require- 
ments of  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection 
are  not  met. 

"(b)  Federal  Waste  Reduction  Officer.- 
Each  Federal  agency  shall  designate  a  waste 
reduction  officer  to  oversee  compliance  with 
Federal  sigency  waste  reduction  require- 
ments of  this  Act.  Each  Federal  agency 
shall  provide  EPA  with  the  name,  title,  ad- 
dress, and  phone  number  of  its  waste  reduc- 
tion officer.  Waste  reduction  officers  shall 
prepare  agency  waste  reduction  plans  and 
shall  report  annually  to  EPA  on  implemen- 
tation of  the  plans  including  estimates  of 
any  cost-savings  achieved  through  waste  re- 
duction.". 

SEC.  .1IW.  EEDERAI,  CONTRACTS. 

The  following  new  section  is  added  to  sub- 
title E  of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  A(;t: 

"Sec  5009.  Federal  Contracts.— Any  Fed- 
eral agency  which  contracts  with  any  pri- 
vate party  or  other  Federal  agency  shall, 
with  respect  to  any  contract  for  $1,000,000 
or  more,  require  such  contractor  to  use  recy- 
cled materials  in  performance  of  the  con- 
tract. Such  agency  shall,  in  consultation 
with  EPA  and  pursuant  to  EPA  guidelines 
on  recycled  materials  required  under  section 
6002  of  this  Act,  include  in  specifications  for 
such  contract  those  aspects  of  contract  per- 
formance which  can  be  fulfilled  with  recy- 
cled materials.  No  requirement  to  use  recy- 
cled materials  may  be  imposed  when  the 
contractor  certifies  the  material  is  not  avail- 
able or  not  available  at  a  cost  of  not  more 
than  10  per  centum  more  than  nonrecycled 
materials.". 

SEC.    .no.    HAZAKIMHS    CONSTITIKNTS    IN    PROD- 
CITS. 

The  following  new  section  is  added  to  sub- 
title E  of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act: 

"Sec.  5010.  (a)  Information  Collection 
ON  Hazardous  Constituents  in  Products.— 
The  Administrator  shall  determine  the 
extent  to  which  hazardous  substances  as  de- 
fined in  section  101(14)  of  the  Comprehen- 
sive Environmental  Response,  Compensa- 
tion, and  Liability  Act  are  contained  in 
products  distributed  in  commerce.  Not  later 
than  one  year  after  enactment  of  this  Act, 
the  Administrator  shall  publish  and  submit 
to  Congress  a  list  of  no  less  than  ten  prod- 
ucts, which  identifies  hazardous  substances 
most  frequently  found  in  such  products 
which,  because  of  their  toxicity,  volume, 
and  exposure  pathways  may  present  a  risk 
to  human  health  and  the  environment  when 
incinerated  or  disposed  of.  The  Administra- 
tor shall  update  this  list  with  no  less  than 
ten  new  products  each  year,  and  publish 
and  submit  to  Congress  a  revised  list  on  an 
annual  basis. 

"(b)  Standards  for  Disposal  of  Hazard- 
ous Constituents  in  Products.— The  Ad- 
ministrator is  authorized  to  promulgate  reg- 
ulations for  the  disposal  or  incineration  of 
products  containing   hazardous  substances 


listed  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  as 
may  be  necessary  to  protect  human  health 
and  the  environment  from  risks  of  disposal 
or  incineration  of  such  products. 

"(c)  Not  later  than  six  months  after  date 
of  submission  of  the  information  required  in 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  determine  whether  to  promul- 
gate regulations  under  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section.  If  the  Administrator  determines 
that  regulation  under  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section  will  not  adequately  protect  human 
health  and  the  environment,  he  shall  estab- 
lish a  schedule  not  to  exceed  twenty-four 
months  for  review  pursuant  to  section  6  of 
the  Toxic  Substances  Control  Act  to  regu- 
late the  products  in  which  the  hazardous 
substances  are  contained. 

"(d)  Effective  twelve  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Waste  Minimiza- 
tion and  Control  Act  of  1989.  the  land  dis- 
posal and  incineration  of  lead-acid  batteries 
and  mercury  batteries  is  prohibited.  Effec- 
tive twelve  months  after  date  of  enactment 
of  the  Waste  Minimization  and  Control  Act 
of  1989  land  disposal  of  unshredded  tires  is 
prohibited. 

"(e)  Not  later  than  twelve  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Waste  Minimi- 
zation and  Control  Act  of  1989,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  promulgate  performance  stand- 
ards and  other  requirements  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  protect  the  public  health  and  the 
environment  from  hazards  associated  with 
the  recycling  of  lead-acid  batteries  and  recy- 
cling mercury  batteries:  and  to  ensure  that 
used  lead-acid  batteries  and  used  mercury 
batteries  are  transported  for  recycling.  In 
development  of  such  regulations,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  conduct  an  analysis  of  the 
economic  impact  of  the  regulations  on  the 
lead-acid  battery  and  mercury  battery  recy- 
cling industries.  The  Administrator  shall 
ensure  that  such  regulations  encourage  the 
recovery  or  recycling  of  lead-acid  and  mer- 
cury batteries  consistent  with  protection  of 
human  health  and  the  environment. 

"(f)  Effective  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  Waste  Minimization  and  Control  Act  of 
1989.  no  person  may  recover,  under  the  au- 
thority of  subsection  (a)(3)  or  (a)(4)  of  sec- 
tion 107  of  the  Comprehensive  Environmen- 
tal Response,  Compensation,  and  Liability 
Act.  from  a  transporter  of  lead-acid  batter- 
ies or  mercury  batteries  for  any  response 
costs  or  damages  resulting  from  a  release  or 
threatened  release  associated  with  the  recy- 
cling of  lead-acid  batteries  or  mercury  bat- 
teries, after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Waste  Minimization  and  Control  Act  of 
1989.  or  use  the  authority  of  section  106  of 
the  Comprehensive  Environmental  Re- 
sponse, Compensation,  and  Liability  Act, 
with  respect  to  a  lead-acid  battery  or  mercu- 
ry battery  transporter  other  than  a  person 
described  in  subsection  (a)(1)  or  (a)(2)  of 
section  107  of  the  Comprehensive  Environ- 
mental Response,  Compensation,  and  Liabil- 
ity Act.  in  connection  with  which,  the  bat- 
teries to  be  recycled— 

"(A)  are  not  mixed  with  any  other  hazard- 
ous substance,  and 

"(B)  are  stored,  treated,  transported,  or 
otherwise  managed  in  compliance  with  regu- 
lations or  standards  promulgated  pursuant 
to  subsection  (e)  of  this  section. 
Nothing  in  this  paragraph  shall  affect  or 
modify  in  any  way  the  obligations  or  liabil- 
ity of  any  person  under  any  other  provision 
of  State  or  Federal  law.  including  common 
law  for  damages,  injury,  or  loss  resulting 
from  a  release  or  threatened  release  of  any 
hazardous  substance  or  for  removal  or  reme- 
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dial action.". 

SEC.  311.  FEDERAL  PWKIREMENT. 

(a)  Section  6002(c)(1)(C)  of  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act  is  amended  as  follows: 
"(C)  are  only  available  at  an  unreasonable 
price.  A  price  is  unreasonable  if  it  exceeds 
by  more  than  10  per  centum  the  price  of  al- 
ternative items.  Any  determination  under 
subparagraph  (B)  shall  be  made  on  the  basis 
of  the  guidelines  of  the  National  Institute 
of  Standards  and  Technology  in  any  case  in 
which  such  material  is  covered  by  such 
guidelines.". 

(b)  Subtitle  F  of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  the  following  at 
the  end  thereof: 

"Sec.  6005.  (a)  Specified  EPA  Guide- 
lines.—Within  twelve  months  after  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  Administrator  shall  re- 
issue the  paper  procurement  guidelines  to 
ensure  that  they  are  consistent  with  the  re- 
quirement of  section  6002(c)(1)(C)  of  this 
Act.  The  Administrator  shall  also  promul- 
gate final  procurement  guidelines  requiring 
the  use  of — 

"(1)  recycled  lead  in  lead-acid  batteries; 

"(2)  used  tire  fragments  in  road  cover: 

"(3)  compost  from  yard  waste  and  sewage 
sludge; 

"(4)  recycled  plastic  from  discarded  bot- 
tles; 

"(5)  recycled  steel  from  discarded  cans; 

"(6)  recycled  glass  from  discarded  contain- 
ers; and 

"(7)   recycled   aluminum   from   discarded 

cans; 

Such  final  guidelines  shall  be  promulgated 
no  later  than  the  dates  after  enactment  of 
this  Act  which  are  at  the  close  of  the  follow- 
ing periods:  (1)  twelve  months,  (2)  sixteen 
months,  (3)  twenty  months,  (4)  twenty-four 
months,  (5)  twenty-eight  months.  (6)  thirty- 
two  months,  (7)  thirty-six  months. 

"(b)  If  EPA  fails  to  issue  a  procurement 
guideline  specified  in  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  within  the  time  specified.  Federal 
agencies  shall  not  authorize,  fund,  or  carry 
out  any  action  except  in  accordance  with 
the  conditions  below  insofar  as  they  pertain 
to  that  guideline— 

"(1)  any  lead-acid  batteries  purchased 
shall  contain  a  minimum  of  50  per  centum 
recycled  lead; 

"(2)  at  least  50  per  centum  of  road  cover 
applications  shall  incorporate  used  tire  frag- 
ments; 

"(3)  any  paper,  plastics,  steel,  glass  or  alu- 
minum purchased  shall  contain  a  minimum 
of  50  per  centum  recycled  content,  unless 
such  items  are  not  available  at  a  reasonable 
cost  and  of  adequate  quality; 

"(4)  compost  shall  be  used  in  lieu  of  alter- 
native materials  for  plant  nutrition,  cover  or 
fill  on  public  land  and  interstate  highways 
unless  not  available  or  capable  of  serving 
the  purpose  intended.". 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Environment  and 
Public  Works  Committee.  I  wish  to 
share  my  approach  to  reauthorization 
of  the  Resource  Conservation  and  Re- 
covery Act.  It  is  well  known  that  my 
committee's  top  priority  this  Congress 
is  passage  of  Clean  Air  Act  Amend- 
ments. Under  the  able  stewardship  of 
the  subcommittee  chairman.  Senator 
Baucus,  and  the  ranking  minority 
member.  Senator  Chafee,  we  are  on 
our  way  toward  that  goal.  I  have 
stated  on  numerous  occasions  that  our 
next  priority  is  reauthorizing  the  Re- 


source Conservation  and  Recovery 
Act.  Senators  Baocus.  Chafee  and  I 
will  look  for  a  window  of  opportunity 
in  the  Clean  Air  Act  debate  for  solid 
waste  hearings.  As  the  clean  air  debate 
winds  down,  the  solid  waste  debate 
will  speed  up. 

By  the  end  of  1989.  or  early  1990,  I 
expect  to  send  RCRA  amendments  to 
the  floor.  These  amendments  will  ad- 
dress Federal  facilities  and  waste  re- 
duction issues,  as  well  as  comprehen- 
sive solid  waste  matters. 

We  will  consider  municipal  incinera- 
tor wastes  either  under  the  Clean  Air 
Act  or  solid  waste  amendments.  In  ad- 
dition. I  am  considering  introducing 
pollution  prevention  legislation  to  be 
considered  as  part  of  the  solid  waste 
amendments. 

I  am  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  both 
the  Baucus  and  the  Chafee  solid  waste 
bills.  I  expect  to  work  closely  with 
them  to  bring  a  strong,  effective  bill  to 
the  Senate  floor.  I  have  worked  with 
Senator  Baucus  in  fashioning  solid 
waste  programs  for  rural  America.  My 
State  of  North  Dakota  and  his  of  Mon- 
tana, as  well  as  other  rural  States, 
must  be  full  participants  in  the  Na- 
tion's solid  waste  programs  if  source 
reduction  and  recycling  are  to  become 
part  of  the  national  ethic.  Waste  is  a 
national  problem.  The  time  for  sus- 
tained action  has  arrived.  I  am  heart- 
ened by  news  from  the  House  that 
solid  waste  hearings  are  being  sched- 
uled and  a  comprehensive  bill  will  be 
drafted  during  the  fall. 

I  believe  that  this  Congress  will 
enact  solid  waste  amendments.  Thank 
you. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  support  legislation  intro- 
duced today  to  control  solid  waste. 
Senator  Baucus  is  to  be  commended 
for  his  leadership  in  this  area  and  for 
coming  forward  with  this  legislation.  I 
also  applaud  the  leadership  of  Senator 
Chafee,  who  has  worked  hard  on  legis- 
lation of  his  own  to  address  the  criti- 
cal issue  of  waste  disposal. 

There  is  much  improved  environ- 
ment since  our  original  passage  in  1976 
of  the  Resource  Conservation  and  Re- 
covery Act.  Waste  management  meth- 
ods are  better,  and  many  old  uncon- 
trolled open  dumps  that  scarred  the 
landscape  have  closed.  We  clearly  have 
made  progress,  but  we  must  focus 
more  sharply  on  the  critical  issues 
that  remain. 

The  basic  problem  is  that  we  gener- 
ate waste  at  an  alarmingly  fast  rate. 
Americans  generate  about  twice  as 
much  trash  per  person  each  year  as  do 
Japanese. 

As  a  nation  we  toss  out  30  percent 
more  trash  today  than  we  did  in  1970. 
We  can  expect  this  to  grow  another  10 
percent  by  the  year  2000  unless  we 
shift  our  emphasis  toward  waste  re- 
duction and  recycling. 

To  complicate  this  problem,  we  are 
running  out  of  safe  places  to  dispose 


of  this  waste.  Many  local  landfills 
around  the  country  are  at  their  capac- 
ity or  will  reach  capacity  within  a  few 
short  years.  This  problem  is  particu- 
larly acute  in  Maine  and  other  North- 
east States. 

But  rather  than  siting  new,  well-de- 
signed facilities,  we  dump  our  waste  in 
older  landfills,  many  of  which  leak. 
We  bum  our  waste  in  incinerators, 
some  of  which  pollute  our  air.  We 
send  our  waste  to  other  States  in  gar- 
bage trucks  and  garbage  barges.  And 
we  ship  our  wastes  to  Third  World 
countries  because  it  costs  less  to  dump 
our  wastes  there  than  it  does  to  reduce 
it,  recycle  it,  or  dispose  of  it  here. 

The  problem  now  engulfs  us.  We 
must  reduce  the  amount  of  waste  that 
we  generate  each  year,  recycle  what 
we  cannot  reduce,  and  better  manage 
what  we  cannot  recycle. 

The  legislation  that  Senator  Baucus 
is  sponsoring  provides  a  comprehen- 
sive framework  for  meeting  this  chal- 
lenge. It  will  provide  a  means  to  sub- 
stantially reduce  the  amount  of  waste 
to  be  disposed  of. 

We  currently  landfill  over  80  percent 
of  our  solid  waste,  incinerate  about  6 
percent  and  recycle  11  percent.  We 
need  to  move  toward  greater  recycling 
and  away  from  land  disposal.  With  an 
effort  from  all,  we  can  recycle  more  of 
our  garbage.  Almost  two-thirds  of  our 
garbage  is  paper,  glass,  plastics  and 
metals,  all  of  which  are  recyclable.  We 
can  turn  these  wastes  into  new  prod- 
ucts. 

The  legislation  helps  us  to  move  in  a 
positive  direction.  It  will  provide  tech- 
nical assistance  to  communities  on 
waste  reduction  and  recycling  meth- 
ods. It  will  promote  greater  recycling 
of  paper,  plastics  and  other  items  in 
our  trash.  It  will  provide  the  tools  for 
designing  products  and  packages  that 
are  more  durable,  less  toxic  and  more 
recyclable. 

And  through  a  symbol  it  will  provide 
the  means  for  consumers  to  identify 
such  products.  This  issue  has  been  of 
particular  interest  in  Maine  because  of 
the  need  for  clear  labeling  of  plastic 
containers  for  recycling.  This  also 
helps  to  expand  recycling  markets  by 
requiring  the  Federal  purchase  of  re- 
cycled goods. 

Beyond  this  the  legislation  assures 
there  is  enough  safe  capacity  to 
manage  all  solid  waste,  including  mu- 
nicipal garbage,  municipal  ash,  medi- 
cal wastes,  mining  and  oil  and  gas 
wastes.  Through  mandatory  State 
solid  waste  planning  it  will  assure  that 
there  is  a  safe  place  to  dispose  of  all 
waste  generated  in  each  State. 

The  Waste  Minimization  and  Con- 
trol Act  will  go  a  long  way  to  address 
oui  Nation's  solid  waste  problems.  I 
look  forward  to  working  with  Senator 
Baucus  and  my  colleagues  on  this  leg- 
islation. 
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Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  pleased  to  join  Senators  Baucus 
and  Chafee  in  introducing  the  Waste 
Minimization  and  Control  Act  of  1989 
and  the  Municipal  Solid  Waste  Source 
Reduction  and  Recycling  Act  of  1989. 
These  bills  would  amend  the  Resource 
Conservation  and  Recovery  Act  to  es- 
tablish comprehensive  programs  for 
dealing  with  our  solid  waste  crisis. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  literally  chok- 
ing on  our  own  garbage.  Americans 
generate  160  million  tons  of  municipal 
solid  waste  a  year.  That's  roughly 
1,300  pounds  for  every  person  in  the 
United  States  per  year  or  3.5  pounds 
per  person  per  day.  This  includes 
products  which  used  to  be  considered 
durable  but  are  now  throwaways  such 
as  1.6  billion  per\s,  2  billion  razors,  and 
16  billion  disposable  diapers.  Per 
capita  garbage  production  in  the 
United  States  is  twice  that  of  other  in- 
dustrialized countries  such  as  Japan. 
And  our  generation  of  waste  is  expect- 
ed to  grow  to  over  190  million  tons  in 
the  year  2000. 

At  the  same  time,  we  are  running 
out  of  landfill  capacity  for  disposing  of 
this  waste.  Nationally,  80  percent  of 
all  municipal  solid  waste  goes  to  land- 
fills. More  than  one-third  of  all  land- 
fills operating  in  1979  were  closed  by 
1986  and  of  this  amount,  EPA  expects 
nearly  half  to  close  by  1991.  As  a 
result,  communities  are  transporting 
their  wastes  greater  distances  for  dis- 
posal, resulting  in  increased  costs. 

New  Jersey  currently  sends  more 
than  half  of  its  garbage  out  of  State 
for  disposal  and  some  garbage  fees 
now  exceed  $100  per  ton.  It  will  cost 
New  Jerseyites  an  estimated  $1  billion 
over  the  next  4  years  to  ship  its  gar- 
bage out  of  State.  It's  not  surprising 
that  according  to  a  recent  poll,  two- 
thirds  of  New  Jerseyites  consider  gar- 
bage disposal  an  extremely  serious 
matter  and  that  garbage  disposal  was 
ranked  as  more  serious  than  taxes, 
crime,  inflation,  or  traffic  congestion. 

Moreover,  disposal  in  landfills  can 
result  in  environmental  problems  such 
as  ground  water  contamination.  In 
fact,  21  p>ercent  of  all  sites  on  the  Su- 
perfund  National  Priority  List  for 
cleanup  are  municipal  landfills.  The 
New  Jersey  Department  of  Environ- 
mental Protection  recently  concluded 
that  90  percent  of  closed  landfills 
which  have  been  monitored  have  been 
found  to  have  significant  ground 
water  contamination. 

It's  clear  that  we  are  going  to  have 
to  generate  less  waste  and  recycle  the 
waste  we  do  generate.  Several  success- 
ful source  separation  and  recycling 
programs  already  have  been  estab- 
lished. Nationally,  we  recycle  11  per- 
cent of  our  municipal  solid  waste  and 
New  Jersey,  which  has  adopted  a  man- 
datory recycling  program  already  is  re- 
cycling close  to  20  percent  of  its  waste. 
Some  experts  believe  that  we  can  recy- 
cle more  than  half  of  our  wastes. 


Recycling  has  other  benefits  besides 
reducing  municipal  solid  waste.  It  also 
saves  energy,  conserves  natural  re- 
sources, and  reduces  air  and  water  pol- 
lution. For  example,  it  takes  less  than 
5  percent  of  the  energy  used  to  make 
aluminum  cans  from  raw  bauxite  than 
to  turn  used  aluminum  cans  into  new 
cans.  And  1  ton  of  recycled  aluminum 
saves  4  tons  of  raw  materials. 

Packaging  presents  a  particularly 
important  opportunity  for  reducing 
waste.  Packaging  represents  one-third 
of  all  municipal  waste  by  weight. 

Plastics  present  another  important 
opportunity  for  reducing  waste.  Plas- 
tic waste  has  Increased  from  less  than 
400,000  tons  a  year  in  1960  to  10.3  mil- 
lion tons  a  year  in  1986.  EPA  projects 
that  it  will  increase  to  over  18  million 
tons  annually  by  the  year  2000.  Plastic 
recycling  has  been  slow  to  develop  be- 
cause of  the  different  types  of  plastics 
used  in  products.  Plastics  pose  a  par- 
ticular problem  in  the  marine  environ- 
ment where  they  can  adversely  affect 
marine  mammals,  waterfowl,  or  fish 
causing  death  or  injury  when  these  re- 
sources become  entangled  or  ingest 
debris. 

Medical  waste  is  another  category  of 
waste  we  need  to  be  concerned  about. 
Medical  waiste  has  washed  ashore 
along  the  east  coast  from  North  Caro- 
lina to  Massachusetts  and  on  Great 
Lakes  beaches  in  Michigan  and  Ohio. 
Numerous  beaches  have  been  closed. 
Thousands  of  pieces  of  medical  waste, 
together  with  tons  of  other  debris, 
washed  ashore  last  year. 

When  medical  wastes  are  disposed 
improperly,  beaches  are  closed,  vaca- 
tions are  ruined  and  our  coastal  tour- 
ist economy  is  injured.  Medical  waste 
on  the  shore  is  repulsive. 

And  our  health  is  threatened.  While 
there  is  virtually  no  chance  of  being 
infected  by  the  AIDS  virus  because  of 
the  virus'  poor  ability  to  exist  outside 
the  human  body,  there  is  a  danger  of 
infection  from  these  wastes  including 
infection  by  hepatitis  B. 

Last  year,  the  Congress  passed  the 
Medical  Waste  Tracking  Act  which 
Senators  Bradley.  Moynihan,  and 
others  joined  me  in  introducing.  This 
bill  established  a  regional  medical 
waste  tracking  demonstration  program 
to  begin  to  address  the  problem  of  the 
illegal  disp>osal  of  medical  waste. 

We  also  need  to  be  concerned  about 
incineration.  Thirty-nine  States  have 
incineration  facilities  for  municipal 
sold  waste  either  on  line  or  planned. 
In  1986,  6  percent  of  municipal  solid 
waste  was  incinerated  and  this  figure 
is  expected  to  rise  sharply.  While  the 
use  of  incineration  is  a  State  and  local 
decision,  the  Federal  Government  has 
a  role  to  ensure  that  air  emissions  and 
ash  disposal  do  not  pose  threats  to 
public  health  and  the  environment. 

In  a  new  incinerator  in  Warren 
County,  NJ.  30  percent  of  the  ash  are 
estimated  to  exceed  existing  Federal 


standards  for  two  toxic  metals,  lead, 
and  cadmium.  This  ash  must  be 
shipped  to  hazardous  waste  landfills 
charging  nearly  four  times  the  cost  of 
landfills  for  nontoxic  waste. 

Finally,  we  need  to  be  concerned 
about  recent  efforts  to  dispose  of  haz- 
ardous and  nonhazardous  wastes  in 
Third  World  countries.  This  disposal 
can  threaten  public  health  and  envi- 
ronmental quality  in  these  nations. 
Moreover,  unregulated  transport  of 
this  waste  poses  the  risk  of  illegal 
ocean  disposal.  EPA  currently  is  con- 
sidering prosecuting  one  vessel  owner 
for  the  alleged  illegal  ocean  dumping 
of  incinerator  ash. 

Last  year,  the  Congress  passed  the 
Shore  Protection  Act  which  I  intro- 
duced to  require  EPA  and  the  Coast 
Guard  to  regulate  the  transport  of 
garbage  barges.  And  I  joined  Senator 
Kasten  in  introducing  legislation  to 
strictly  regulate  the  transportation  of 
waste  to  foreign  nations. 

Mr.  President,  the  Waste  Minimiza- 
tion and  Control  Act  of  1989  and  the 
Municipal  Solid  Waste  Source  Reduc- 
tion and  Recycling  Act  of  1989  contain 
numerous  important  provisions  for  ad- 
dressing these  solid  waste  issues.  The 
Waste  Minimization  and  Control  Act* 
has  the  following  principal  compo- 
nents: 

1.  It  sets  Federal  minimum  stand- 
ards and  State  permit  requirements 
for  all  solid  waste.  EPA  would  have  to 
adopt  tough  standards  for  municipal 
waste  landfills,  air  emissions,  and  re- 
sulting ash  disposal  from  municipal  in- 
cinerators, and  medical  waste  storage, 
containment,  treatment,  disposal,  and 
transportation  including  tracking; 

2.  It  requires  States  to  develop  solid 
waste  management  plans  that  identify 
waste  generation,  recycling,  capacity 
and  siting  needs; 

3.  It  strictly  regulates  the  export  of 
solid  waste  to  deal  with  the  problem  of 
the  United  States  and  other  industri- 
alized countries  disposing  of  their 
wastes  in  Third  World  countries  which 
don't  have  the  ability  to  properly 
manage  the  waste;  and 

4.  It  establishes  a  number  of  pro- 
grams for  hazardous  and  nonhazard- 
ous waste  reduction  and  recycling. 
These  include  setting  municipal  solid 
waste  recycling  goals,  expanding  exist- 
ing provisions  requiring  the  Federal 
procurement  of  recycled  materials,  es- 
tablishing a  National  Institute  of 
Packaging  to  identify  products  which 
minimize  the  quantity  of  packaging 
materials  entering  the  solid  waste 
system  and  requiring  EPA  to  identify 
and  regulate  products  that  contain 
hazardous  substances  which  may 
present  a  risk  when  incinerated  or  dis- 
posed. This  latter  requirement  is  simi- 
lar to  an  amendment  I  offered  to  the 
incinerator  provisions  in  the  1987 
Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  which 
would  have  required  EPA  to  publish 
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guidelines  that  identify  materials 
which  should  be  removed  from  munici- 
pal waste  before  incineration  to  reduce 
air  emissions  of  dangerous  pollutants. 

The  Municipal  Solid  Waste  Source 
Reduction  and  Recycling  Act  builds  on 
the  Waste  Minimization  and  Control 
Act  by  expanding  municipal  solid 
waste  source  reduction  and  recycling 
activities. 

The  bill  would  expand  recycling  by: 
requiring  labeling  of  plastics  to  aid  in 
sorting  and  recycling  plastics,  requir- 
ing States  to  develop  plans  to  achieve 
the  goal  of  25  percent  recycling  in  5 
years  and  50  percent  recycling  in  10 
years,  expanding  Government  pro- 
curement of  recycled  products  by  re- 
quiring Government  contracts  over  $1 
million  to  use  recycled  goods  where 
possible  and  giving  EPA  authority  to 
delay  incinerator  construction  if  the 
State  has  not  taken  steps  to  promote 
recycling. 

The  bill  addresses  toxicity  of  solid 
waste  by  banning  the  use  of  the  toxic 
metal  cadmium  as  a  pigment,  requir- 
ing recycling  of  car  batteries  which 
contain  harmful  quantities  of  lead, 
and  authorizing  EPA  to  establish 
product  and  packaging  standards  to 
reduce  the  amount  and  toxicity  in 
products  and  packages. 

I  do,  however,  want  to  register  one 
significant  concern  about  the  Waste 
Minimization  and  Control  Act.  This  in- 
volves the  provisions  dealing  with  haz- 
ardous waste  reduction.  The  bill  estab- 
lishes an  efficiency  standard  which 
prohibits  business  from  releasing  into 
the  environment  more  than  5  percent 
of  the  chemicals  which  are  used  in 
production. 

I  have  introduced  the  Pollution  Pre- 
vention Act  of  1989  with  28  cosponsers 
to  establish  a  multimedia  source  re- 
daction program.  Almost  all  of  our  en- 
virormiental  efforts  to  date  have  in- 
volved regulating  pollutants  after  they 
are  generated.  The  Pollution  Preven- 
tion Act  is  designed  to  foster  efforts  to 
eliminate  or  reduce  pollution  before  it 
is  generated. 

According  to  EPA  data  collected  in 
1987  under  the  Right-To-Know  Pro- 
gram. U.S.  industry  emitted  9.7  billion 
pounds  of  chemicals  in  waterways,  2.7 
billion  pounds  into  the  air,  and  2.4 
bilion  pounds  into  landfills  and  2.6  bil- 
lion pounds  were  sent  offsite  for  treat- 
ment and  disposal.  Roughly  23  billion 
pounds  of  toxic  chemicals  were  emit- 
ted into  the  environment. 

The  safest  say  to  protect  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  our  environment  from 
these  toxic  chemicals  is  to  eliminate  or 
reduce  these  chemicals  before  they  are 
generated.  EPA  estimates  that  we 
have  the  ability  to  reduce  the  genera- 
tion of  hazardous  wastes  and  other 
pollutants  by  up  to  30  percent  while 
the  Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
suggests  that  a  10-percent  reduction 
for  each  of  the  next  5  years  is  achieva- 
ble. 


The  Pollution  Prevention  Act  fol- 
lows recommendations  made  by  the 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
which  concluded  that  a  nonregulatory 
program  was  the  best  way  to  encour- 
age multimedia  source  reduction  ac- 
tions. The  bill  builds  on  the  Right-To- 
Know  Program  by  requiring  business- 
es to  report  on  the  rate  at  which  they 
reduce  the  generation  of  toxic  chemi- 
cals. It  also  authorizes  grants  to  States 
to  help  them  start  source  reduction 
programts  and  provide  technical  assist- 
ance to  small-  and  medium-size  busi- 
nesses, establishes  a  national  clearing- 
house for  information  on  source  re- 
duction practices  and  requires  EPA  to 
establish  a  comprehensive  pollution 
prevention  effort. 

The  problems  with  the  approach  in 
the  Waste  Minimization  and  Control 
Act  are  threefold.  First,  source  reduc- 
tion efforts  must  be  designed  to  pre- 
vent pollution  into  all  media-  air, 
water,  and  land.  The  Pollution  Preven- 
tion Act  recognizes  this  by  being  a 
free-standing  bill.  The  Waste  Minimi- 
zation and  Control  Act  amends  RCRA 
which  is  a  land  disposal  statute  and  is 
not  an  appropriate  vehicle  for  a  multi- 
media pollution  prevention  program. 

Second,  many  have  raised  significant 
concerns  that  it  is  not  technically  fea- 
sible to  have  one  efficiency  standard 
for  every  production  progress  in  the 
United  States.  In  addition,  reports  by 
OTA  conclude  that  a  nonregulatory 
program,  as  is  provided  in  the  Pollu- 
tion Prevention  Act,  is  the  best  ap- 
proach for  dealing  with  source  reduc- 
tion. 

Finally,  the  Waste  Minimization  and 
Control  Act  does  not  have  the  data 
collection  provisions  of  the  Pollution 
Prevention  Act.  The  most  successful 
pollution  prevention  program  that  we 
now  have  is  the  data  reporting  re- 
quirements under  the  section  313  pro- 
gram. As  a  result  of  this  program, 
many  companies  have  begun  to  review 
their  operations  to  see  how  they  can 
reduce  the  generation  of  their  waste. 
The  data  collection  provisions  in  the 
Pollution  Prevention  Act  expand  on 
the  313  reporting  to  require  additional 
information  on  source  reduction  activi- 
ties. 

Therefore,  I  will  continue  to  advo- 
cate passage  of  the  Pollution  Preven- 
tion Act  separate  from  the  Waste 
Minimization  and  Control  Act. 

But  on  balance,  both  of  these  bills 
provide  strong  programs  to  address 
our  solid  waste  crisis.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  in  support  of  these 
bills. 

Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  proud  to  cosponsor  with  my  col- 
leagues. Senators  Baucus,  Chafee,  and 
DORENBERGER,  the  Wastc  Minimization 
and  Reduction  Act  of  1989  and  the 
Municipal  Solid  Waste  Source  Reduc- 
tion and  Recycling  Act  of  1989. 

These  bills  present  a  comprehensive 
approach    to    the    solid    waste    crisis 


facing  this  Nation.  They  recognize 
that  burning  or  burying  garbage  can 
no  longer  be  the  primary  solutions  to 
our  problem,  and  that  waste  reduction 
and  recycling  are  preferred  options  for 
dealing  with  solid  waste. 

These  bills  also  recognize  that  the 
crisis  we  face  can  only  be  solved  by 
harnessing  the  creative  energy  and 
talent  of  governments  (State,  local, 
and  Federal),  industry,  and  every 
American  citizen.  It  will  mean  changes 
in  the  way  we  do  business  and  the  way 
we  live,  but  I  believe  the  American 
people  are  prepared  to  make  these 
changes. 

A  recent  article  in  Scientific  Ameri- 
can contains  some  startling  figures  on 
the  dimensions  of  the  solid  waste  crisis 
facing  this  country.  Every  5  years,  the 
average  American  discards  an  amount 
of  waste  equal  in  volume  to  the  Statue 
of  Liberty.  The  municipal  solid  waste 
produced  in  this  country  in  just  1  day 
fills  about  63,000  garbage  trucks, 
which  would  stretch  the  distance  from 
San  Francisco  to  Los  Angeles. 

The  solid  waste  crisis  is  clear  in  my 
State  of  Connecticut.  Within  the  next 
year,  most  of  the  State's  solid  waste 
landfills  will  run  out  of  capacity. 

Waste  reduction  and  recycling  must 
become  part  of  our  everyday  lives.  In- 
dustries will  need  to  develop  new  ap- 
proaches to  designing  products.  Each 
American  citizen  should  aim  at  select- 
ing products  which  contain  a  mini- 
mum amount  of  waste  product.  We 
must  all  participate  in  waste  recycling 
programs,  and  it  is  Government's  obli- 
gation to  develop  programs  to  man- 
date reduction  and  recycling. 

An  emphasis  on  waste  reduction  is 
particularly  important.  Industries 
throughout  the  Nation  have  used 
waste  reduction  methods  successfully. 
For  example,  steel  can  manufacturers 
in  recent  years  have  reduced  the 
weight  of  cans  so  that  more  units  per 
pound  of  steel  are  being  produced.  A 
recent  study  by  the  engineering  firm 
of  G.  Kellmen  shows  that,  if  consum- 
ers purchase  packaged  products  in 
larger  container  sizes,  the  amount  of 
packaging  entering  the  waste  stream 
will  be  reduced.  The  Procter  & 
Gamble  Co.,  a  major  producer  of  con- 
sumer products,  is  reducing  material 
usage  through  the  redesign  of  their 
products  and  packaging.  Consumers 
can  now  purchase  small  packets  of 
concentrated  products  and  dilute  them 
at  home  using  larger  existing  contain- 
ers. 

I  am  proud  that  this  legislation  fol- 
lows the  legislation  already  in  place  in 
Connecticut  requiring  recycling  and 
source  reduction  as  first-line  ap- 
proaches to  the  solid  waste  crisis. 
These  bills  establish  a  national  goal  of 
25  percent  recycling  within  4  years,  50 
percent  within  10  years,  and  a  10-per- 
cent source  reduction  within  4  years. 
The  EPA  Administrator  is  given  the 
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authority  to  delay  the  building  of  in- 
cineration capacity  if  a  State  is  not 
taking  steps  to  promote  recycling  and 
waste  reduction. 

Another  important  part  of  this  legis- 
lation is  that  the  Federal  Government 
will  be  required  to  give  preference  to 
purchase  of  recycled  goods.  Products 
with  recycled  material  will  have  a 
price  preference  of  10  percent  over  a 
similar  product  made  with  virgin  ma- 
terial; similar  requirements  will  apply 
to  Federal  contracts  over  $1  million. 
The  bills  also  recognize  that  recycling 
will  be  encouraged  if  there  is  a  market 
demand  for  the  products.  The  Com- 
merce Department,  therefore,  is  re- 
quired to  promote  exports  of  recycled 
material.  Finally,  all  Federal  agencies 
will  be  required  to  implement  waste 
reduction  activities. 

As  we  focus  on  alternative  approach- 
es to  waste  disposal,  our  decisions 
must  guarantee  that  the  practices  we 
adopt  protect  the  public  against  ad- 
verse health  effects.  This  legislation 
contains  significant  protections  for  the 
health  of  our  citizens  by  establishing 
air  emission  standards  for  municipal 
waste  incineration  facilities.  It  also  re- 
quires EPA  to  promulgate  tough  tech- 
nical requirements  for  municipal 
waste  combustion  ash,  municipal 
waste  facilities,  industrial  and  solid 
wastes  handled  in  surface  impound- 
ments and  medical  wastes. 

Finally,  this  legislation  contains  re- 
strictions on  the  export  of  hazardous 
waste  to  developing  countries.  People 
around  the  world  should  not  be  forced 
to  drink  polluted  water  or  breathe 
dirty  air  because  of  waste  sent  to  them 
by  America.  In  many  cases,  Americans 
seek  to  avoid  the  costs  of  proper  dis- 
posal required  by  our  regulations  by 
sending  the  waste  abroad.  This  legisla- 
tion would  halt  those  practices. 

Two  recent  examples  highlight  the 
dangers  of  exporting  wastes  to  devel- 
oping countries.  In  June  1988,  two 
Italian  businessmen  used  forged  docu- 
ments to  export  thousands  of  tons  of 
hazardous  waste  to  a  tiny  port  in  Nige- 
ria. The  waste  included  polychlorinat- 
ed  biphenyls,  a  potential  carcinogen, 
as  well  as  radioactive  elements.  In  the 
United  States,  proper  disposal  of  this 
material  must  be,  at  a  minimum,  in 
very  secure  landfills.  But  in  the  tiny 
port  in  Nigeria,  the  waste  was  stored 
in  the  backyard  of  a  local  worker  who 
was  not  Informed  of  the  contents.  The 
hazardous  contents  soon  leaked  into 
the  envirormient  and  local  residents 
complained  of  illnesses.  In  another 
recent  case,  shipments  of  drums  ar- 
rived in  Bangkok  from  Singapore.  The 
barrels,  which  were  mislabeled,  includ- 
ed numerous  hazardous  substances 
and  originated  in  a  variety  of  coun- 
tries, including  the  United  States.  For 
10  years,  hundreds  of  these  rotting, 
decomposing  barrels  with  hazardous 
substances  simply  remained  at  the 
port. 


In  short,  these  bills  address  critical 
issues  facing  this  Nation  and  the 
world.  They  require  cooperation 
among  government,  industry  and  all 
Americans  as  we  turn  our  attention  to 
recycling,  waste  reduction  and  dealing 
with  our  waste  products  at  home 
rather  than  abroad. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  pleased  to  join  with  Sena- 
tor Baucus  and  others  to  introduce 
the  Waste  Minimization  and  Control 
Act  of  1989. 

I  have  a  few  comments  on  the  bill 
and  then  a  word  of  caution  from  a  few 
years  of  experience,  and  then  the  out- 
line of  a  five-point  program  I  feel 
would  substantially  strengthen  our  na- 
tional policy. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  solid  waste 
disposal  crisis  in  this  country  today.  It 
is  a  capacity  crisis.  There  is  not 
enough  treatment  and  disposal  capac- 
ity to  safely  handle  the  garbage  gener- 
ated by  the  American  public. 

To  be  sure,  it  is  not  a  crisis  in  every 
town  and  county.  But  a  significant 
number  of  our  local  jurisdictions  are 
overwhelmed  by  the  trash  problem. 
And  more  and  more  towns  and  cities 
experience  the  crisis  every  year. 

The  crisis  can  be  measured  in  many 
ways.  It  can  be  measured  by  tipping 
fees  at  the  gate  of  the  landfill  exceed- 
ing $100  per  ton— when  a  few  years 
ago  the  national  average  was  more  like 
$10  per  ton. 

It  can  be  measured  by  the  hundreds 
of  miles  that  some  garbage  is  now 
shipped  to  find  an  open  dump.  Trash 
is  regularly  hauled  by  semitrailer  from 
east  coast  communities  to  Ohio  and 
other  sites  in  the  Midwest  for  disposal. 

It  can  be  measured  by  the  very  large 
portion  of  municipal  and  county  budg- 
ets which  is  now  spent  on  garbage  dis- 
posal. For  some  communities  that  item 
now  exceeds  the  cost  of  police  and  fire 
protection.  And,  according  to  press  re- 
ports, cities  and  counties  across  the 
country  have  committed  $17  billion  in 
response  to  this  crisis  for  new  garbage 
incinerators  which  greatly  reduce  the 
volume  of  waste  which  must  be  land- 
filled. 

This  is  a  crisis  of  confidence.  The 
American  public  does  not  trust  the 
current  technologies  for  handling  and 
disposing  of  trash.  As  old  landfills 
reach  the  limits  of  their  capacity— and 
EPA  says  that  one-third  of  all  landfills 
will  be  at  their  limit  within  the  next  2 
to  3  years— new  facilities  are  not  being 
opened.  People  won't  allow  it.  There 
has  been  so  much  environmental 
damage  caused  by  the  existing  units, 
that  people  all  across  this  country  will 
make  every  effort  to  keep  new  facili- 
ties out  of  their  communities.  So,  as 
the  old  landfills  reach  capacity  and 
close— or  are  closed  early  because  of 
environmental  insult— we  have  a  grow- 
ing capacity  crisis. 

This  crisis  may  also  be  due  in  part  to 
growing  volumes  of  garbage.  In  1960 


each  American  generated  about  2.65 
pounds  of  garbage  everyday.  Today 
the  average  is  3.58  pounds  per  person. 
That's  a  whole  pound  more  than  the 
average  West  German  would  generate. 
In  the  United  States  that  adds  up  to 
160  million  tons  per  year  and  the  total 
is  projected  to  rise  to  193  million  tons 
by  the  year  2000,  if  we  continue  on  our 
present  course. 

There  is  an  emerging  consensus  on 
the  way  the  Nation  ought  to  respond 
to  this  crisis.  It  is  reflected  in  the  bill 
that  Senator  Baucus  is  introducing 
today.  It  says  that  we  need  to  tackle 
the  volume  problem  directly.  The 
policy  is  built  on  a  hierarchy  of  waste 
management  options. 

The  first  and  most  favored  option  is 
waste  reduction— don't  generate  the 
waste  in  the  first  place. 

The  second  option  is  recycling- 
reuse  materials  whenever  possible. 

The  third  option  is  treatment  and 
materials  recovery— in  the  case  of  solid 
waste  that  means  incineration  in  a 
plant  that  produces  electricity  from 
the  heat  generated. 

And  the  final  and  least  favored 
option  is  land  disposal  in  a  secure  fa- 
cility. 

The  Waste  Minimization  and  Con- 
trol Act  sets  national  goals  for  recy- 
cling and  waste  reduction:  25  percent 
recycling  in  4  years;  50  percent  recy- 
cling in  10  years.  And  10  percent  waste 
reduction  over  the  same  period.  It  re- 
quires States  to  prepare  waste  man- 
agement plans  which  will  achieve 
these  goals.  It  provides  grants  to  sup- 
port waste  reduction  and  recycling  ef- 
forts. And  it  includes  new  Federal  pro- 
curement policies  that  will  help  build 
a  market  for  recycled  materials. 

The  policies  reflected  in  the  Waste 
Minimization  and  Control  Act  fit  well 
with  steps  being  taken  by  other  gov- 
ernmental sectors.  EPA  has  an- 
nounced its  support  for  a  national  goal 
of  25  percent  recycling  and  has  been 
moving  on  procurement  guidelines  for 
recycled  materials.  Many  States  are 
also  actively  responding  to  the  crisis 
with  the  most  encouraging  develop- 
ment being  separation  of  waste 
streams  in  the  home  with  curbside 
pickup  of  the  recyclable  materials. 

As  I  say,  this  bill  fits  well  with  the 
thinking  that  is  going  on  all  across  the 
country.  It's  right  in  the  mainstream 
and  I  commend  Senator  Baucus  for 
his  ability  to  pull  these  various  themes 
into  one  coherent  piece  of  legislation. 
I  support  this  bill. 

But  I  also  wanted  to  raise  a  note  of 
caution  here  today.  The  strategy  of  fo- 
cusing on  waste  reduction  and  recy- 
cling should  be  attempted.  It  does  ad- 
dress the  volume  crisis  directly.  But  as 
a  strategy  it  has  some  potential  weak- 
nesses. 

It  requires  new  social  arrangements 
yet  untested.  Recycling  is  a  complex 
social  activity.  It  requires  a  sustained 
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commitment  from  Government.  The 
economic  value  of  recycled  materials 
has  regular  ups  and  downs.  Quite 
often  the  markets  for  recycled  materi- 
als will  be  flat— as  they  are  today  for 
paper— and  Government  subsidies  will 
be  necessary.  This  bill  includes  grants 
to  support  State  and  local  recycling 
programs,  but  Congress  has  a  poor  his- 
tory of  sustaining  commitments  to 
these  kind  of  endeavors. 

Recycling  will  offer  only  a  tempo- 
rary offset  against  the  growing  vol- 
umes of  waste.  Waste  reduction  is  es- 
sential, but  in  the  solid  waste  arena  it 
is  unclear  yet  how  the  Government 
will  foster  that  option. 

And  finally,  waste  reduction  and  re- 
cycling have  little  impact  on  the  root 
causes  of  the  crisis— the  public  distrust 
of  garbage  disposal  facilities.  Taking 
newspapers,  aluminum  cans,  glass,  and 
ferrous  metals  out  of  the  waste  stream 
may  quench  the  capacity  crisis  for  a 
short  period  of  time,  but  it  will  not 
make  new  landfills  safer  or  easier  to 
site. 

Considering  those  potential  weak- 
nesses, I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  we  need  to  look  more  closely  at 
the  bottom  of  the  hierarchy— at  the 
landfills  and  garbage  incinerators  and 
at  the  environmental  and  public 
health  problems  that  are  the  root 
cause  of  the  crisis. 

Today,  I  would  outline  for  my  col- 
leagues a  five-point  program  along 
those  lines  which  I  hope  to  put  into 
legislative  language  for  their  consider- 
ation in  the  coming  weeks. 

First,  is  tough  standards  for  landfills 
and  incinerators.  The  bill  that  Senator 
Baucus  has  introduced  does  include 
much  stronger  requirements  for  these 
facilities.  Generally,  I  am  in  agree- 
ment with  the  requirements  that 
apply  to  incinerators  that  are  con- 
tained in  this  bill.  They  are  similar  to 
those  found  in  S.  196  which  Senator 
BuRDicK  introduced  earlier  this  year. 

But  I  think  the  landfill  require- 
ments in  this  bill  could  be  strength- 
ened. For  instance,  it  seems  to  me  that 
we  need  to  be  more  explicit  on  the 
liner  requirements.  The  Waste  Mini- 
mization and  Control  Act  requires  a 
liner  only  for  new  facilities  and  only 
for  the  life  of  the  unit.  That  should  be 
strengthened.  Location  should  not  be 
a  substitute  for  liners. 

Methane— considering  its  impact  on 
the  atmosphere  where  it  is  a  green- 
house gas  40  times  more  potent  than 
carbon  dioxide— ought  to  be  collected 
and  burned  for  energy  production  at 
every  facility.  And  the  siting  require- 
ments for  new  landfills  need  to  be 
strengthened,  as  well. 

Second,  we  need  to  take  the  strong- 
est possible  action  to  get  toxic  materi- 
als out  of  the  waste  stream.  Part  of 
this  effort  will  focus  on  the  manufac- 
ture of  products  that  are  distributed 
in  commerce.  The  bill  that  Senator 
Chafee  introduces  today  has  a  strong 


provision  in  that  regard  which  is  simi- 
lar to  a  portion  of  Senator  Burdick's 
municipal  waste  combustion  bill.  It  au- 
thorizes the  administrator  to  control 
the  composition  and  distribution  of 
products  that  are  threat  to  public 
health  or  the  environment  as  the 
result  of  disposal. 

Another  aspect  of  this  effort  must 
be  household  hazardous  waste  collec- 
tion programs.  We're  not  going  to  ban 
paints  and  pesticides  and  cleaning 
fluids  because  of  the  threat  they 
present  when  disposed.  We  may  elimi- 
nate unnecessary  risks,  like  lead  in 
newsprint  inks  and  cadmium  used  as  a 
pigment,  but  product  composition  con- 
trols cannot  be  the  whole  solution  to 
the  household  hazardous  waste  prob- 
lem. 

So  we  need  to  provide  the  public 
with  some  means  of  disposal  of  the 
hazardous  items  other  than  the 
weekly  trash  pickup.  It  needs  to  be  an 
aggressive  effort.  It  should  include 
small  quantity  commercial  generators 
of  hazardous  waste,  as  well.  And  it  can 
also  include  rural  America  where  the 
problem  of  unused  pesticides,  empty 
pesticide  containers  and  other  farm 
chemicals  is  serious. 

The  third  component  in  this  five- 
part  plan  is  a  waste  reduction  and  re- 
cycling component.  I  believe  that 
tough  standards  for  landfills  and  in- 
cinerators will  provide  the  appropriate 
economic  foundation  for  a  sustained 
recycling  program.  When  the  tipping 
fee  is  $100  per  ton,  the  waste  hauler 
has  all  the  economic  incentive  neces- 
sary to  collect  the  recyclables  at  the 
curb  in  a  separate  trip.  We  don't  need 
grants  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment—grants that  will  be  hard  to  sus- 
tain—if the  alternative  to  recycling— 
that  is,  taking  everything  to  the 
dump— is  just  too  expensive. 

But  there  are  some  Government 
measures  that  are  needed  in  this  third 
component.  We  may  need  Goverrmient 
standards  for  some  recycled  materi- 
als—compost comes  to  mind.  We  may 
need  standards  for  recycling  facilities. 
We  will  certainly  need  a  stronger  Fed- 
eral role  in  purchasing  recycled  mate- 
rials. And  I  believe  that  standards  for 
packaging  coupled  with  Government 
educational  programs  for  consumers 
can  play  an  effective  role  in  reducing 
the  volume  of  waste  generated. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  that 
Senator  Baucus  has  included  in  his 
bill  the  authorization  for  a  National 
Packaging  Institute.  This  is  an  idea 
which  grew  out  of  our  experience  in 
Minnesota  with  the  packaging  prob- 
lem. 

Packaging  is  one  of  the  most  rapidly 
expanding  portions  of  the  solid  waste 
stream.  Minnesota  recognized  that 
problem  and  attempted  to  set  up  a 
government  program  that  would  es- 
tablish packaging  standards  to  control 
volume  and  for  recycling.  It  didn't 
work.  There  is  too  much  happening  in 


the  marketplace  too  fast  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  control  it  in  any  effective 
way. 

The  Packaging  Institute  is  a  volun- 
tary alternative.  It  relies  on  consumer 
education,  rather  than  government 
mandates  to  deal  with  the  problem. 
The  Packaging  Institute  would  be  a 
body  in  the  private  sector  chartered 
by  EPA.  The  institute  would  set  pack- 
aging standards  that  would  address 
volume,  toxicity,  recyclability  and 
other  concerns.  The  institute  would 
also  create  a  symbol  to  identify  good 
packages.  Any  manufacturer  believing 
that  its  package  would  meet  the  stand- 
ards could  apply  to  use  the  symbol  on 
the  package.  They  would  pay  a  fee  to 
the  institute  to  defray  the  costs  of 
review  and  testing. 

The  Government  role  is  to  oversee 
the  activities  of  the  institute  and  to 
educate  the  consumer  to  look  for  the 
symbol  and  to  understand  the  value  of 
purchasing  products  marked  with  the 
symbol.  I»ublic  service  advertising 
would  be  used  to  accomplish  the  con- 
sumer education. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  convinced  of  two 
things  in  this  area.  One,  packaging  is  a 
serious  and  growing  part  of  the  solid 
waste  problem.  And  two,  the  Govern- 
ment cannot  hope  to  regulate  the 
design  and  content  of  every  package 
introduced  into  the  marketplace.  Man- 
datory standards  established  by  gov- 
ernment boards  and  agencies  will  not 
work  and  should  not  be  attempted.  We 
need  a  creative,  market -based  alterna- 
tive to  tackle  this  problem. 

The  fourth  part  of  this  program  is 
new  facilities.  Tough  standards  for 
landfills  and  incinerators  will  not  be 
environmentally  beneficial,  if  we  do 
not  build  the  facilities  incorporating 
these  innovations.  We  need  to  close 
the  old  units  that  are  doing  all  the 
damage  and  open  new  units  that  meet 
our  new  standards. 

The  bill  that  Senator  Baucus  is  in- 
troducing today  addresses  this  prob- 
lem directly.  It  requires  States  to  plan 
for  needed  treatment  and  disposal  ca- 
pacity and  to  establish  siting  programs 
to  make  sure  that  these  necessary  fa- 
cilities are  built.  If  States  fail  to  solve 
their  capacity  problems,  the  bill  pro- 
poses a  loss  of  Federal  funds  as  a  sanc- 
tion. First,  grants  for  sewer  construc- 
tion and  Superfund  cleanup  would  be 
cut  modestly  requiring  States  to  make 
a  larger  matching  contribution.  If  that 
is  not  persuasive,  grants  for  these  two 
programs  would  be  cut  altogether. 

Senator  Baucus  is  to  be  commended 
for  recognizing  this  problem  and  for 
proposing  a  straightforward  solution 
to  it.  But  I  am  concerned  that  the  pro- 
posed solution  may  not  be  effective. 
We  are  already  phasing  out  the  con- 
struction grants  program.  And  I  have 
always  wondered  whether  denying 
support  for  Superfund  cleanups  or 
water  treatment  was  an  appropriate 
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sanction.  It  seems  to  punish  the  wrong 
people  in  the  wrong  way.  We  have,  of 
course,  already  made  this  sanction 
available  in  an  effort  to  force  planning 
for  hazardous  waste  disposal  capacity 
under  the  Superfund  program.  But  I 
still  have  my  doubts  about  the  wisdom 
of  the  policy. 

I  come  from  a  State  that  has  some 
experience  in  this  area.  In  about  1980, 
Minnesota  created  a  State  planning 
process  that  was  to  find  locations  for 
new  hazardous  and  solid  waste  dispos- 
al facilities.  They  conducted  a  thor- 
ough search  that  involved  careful  sci- 
ence and  full  public  participation  and 
after  many  years  were  still  unable  to 
successfully  solve  the  capacity  prob- 
lems of  our  State.  It  wasn't  for  a  lack 
of  trying.  And  I  doubt  that  the  Super- 
fund  sanction  would  have  made  any 
difference  at  all  in  the  outcome.  I 
think  we  need  to  consider  more  cre- 
ative approaches. 

I  would  propose  a  new  mechanism  to 
encourage  the  transition  from  old  en- 
vironmentally threatening  facilities  to 
new  treatment  and  disposal  units.  It  is 
to  be  based  on  an  escalating  tipping 
fee  at  the  older  units.  Under  this  pro- 
posal, each  year  EPA  will  calculate  the 
cost  of  disposing  waste  in  a  landfill  or 
incinerator  meeting  the  tough  new 
standards  established  by  the  Federal 
Government.  This  would  not  he  the 
speculative  cost  reflecting  the  capacity 
crisis,  but  the  debt  service  and  operat- 
ing costs  of  a  typical  unit  meeting  the 
new  standards. 

E3»A  would  then  impose  a  fee  on 
waste  that  is  sent  to  old  units— units 
that  don't  meet  the  standards— reflect- 
ing the  costs  that  would  be  incurred 
by  making  the  transition.  The  fee  may 
initially  be  some  portion  of  the  full 
cost— say  35  percent— but  it  would  es- 
calate over  time  becoming  a  powerful 
incentive  to  communities  to  make  the 
transition.  After  several  years,  the  fee 
might  even  be  set  at  a  level  well  in 
excess  of  the  cost  of  operating  a  new 
unit— say  150  percent  of  that  cost. 

The  purpose  of  the  fee  is  to  create  a 
graduaJly  increasing  economic  incen- 
tive for  conununities  to  get  out  of  old 
units.  It  is  in  lieu  of  requiring  these 
older  units  to  retrofit  for  the  new 
standards  by  a  specific  date.  For  in- 
stance, S.  196,  the  municipal  waste 
combustion  bill  introduced  by  Senator 
BuRDicK.  requires  existing  incinerators 
to  install  scrubbers  within  6  years. 
The  proposal  I  am  suggesting  today 
would  not  force  the  retrofit  at  a  spe- 
cific time,  but  would  impose  a  fee  on 
waste  sent  to  the  unit  equivalent  to— 
or  perhaps  even  exceeding— the  costs 
that  would  be  seen  at  a  unit  that  had 
a  scrubber. 

The  fee  would  be  paid  to  the  Federal 
Government.  I  believe  that  we  could 
use  the  revenues  to  encourage  commu- 
nities to  accept  these  facilities.  These 
revenues  could  be  put  in  a  trust  fund 
available  for  grants  or  loans  to  local 


units  of  government  that  accepted 
new  landfills  or  municipal  incinerators 
in  their  communities.  The  communi- 
ties could  use  these  grants  for  their 
other  infrastructure  needs. 

I  would  propose  that  any  community 
which  permits  a  new  solid  waste  unit 
should  be  eligible  for  a  general  infra- 
structure grant  from  this  trust  fund 
equal  to  20  percent  of  the  capital  cost 
of  the  waste  disposal  unit  being  built. 
The  grant  could  be  used  for  any  infra- 
structure need  of  the  community.  And 
the  grants  would  be  made  on  a  first- 
come,  first-served  basis. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  this  combi- 
nation of  fees  and  grants  as  an  alter- 
native means  of  encouraging  the  tran- 
sition from  old  to  new  solid  waste 
management  units  in  the  hope  that  we 
can  form  a  partnership  rather  than  a 
confrontation  with  State  and  local 
government  on  the  capacity  question. 
I  am  sure  other  members  have  consid- 
ered this  problem,  and  I  know  the 
committee  will  want  to  hear  a  wide 
range  of  proposals  in  this  area  as  this 
bill  moves  through  the  legislative 
process. 

The  fifth  and  final  point  in  this  pro- 
gram is  cleanup  of  releases  from  exist- 
ing facilities.  We  have  not  yet  settled 
on  an  appropriate  national  policy  for 
cleaning  up  leaks  from  municipal 
dumps.  And  I  don't  think  the  legisla- 
tion introduced  today  answers  all  of 
the  important  questions. 

The  Waste  Minimization  and  Con- 
trol Act  contains  corrective  action  pro- 
visions. It  contemplates  orders  for  cor- 
rective action  in  the  permitting  proc- 
ess and  authorizes  EPA  to  establish 
corrective  action  requirements  as  a 
part  of  the  landfill  rules  it  is  to  issue. 
But  there  is  no  corrective  action  policy 
in  this  bill.  When  must  corrective 
action  be  taken?  How  clean  is  clean? 
What  is  the  point  of  compliance?  Who 
is  going  to  pay? 

The  current  subtitle  D  of  RCRA 
gives  EPA  no  guidance  on  these  ques- 
tions. The  Superfund  Program  is 
struggling  with  these  issues  and  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  Superfund  sites  are 
old  municipal  landfills.  But  nobody  is 
happy  with  the  Superfund  process. 
The  cities  are  complaining  of  possible 
bankruptcy.  The  responsible  parties 
are  complaining  that  EPA  is  not  pur- 
suing the  cities  with  sufficient  dili- 
gence. And  EPA  is  proposing  to  defer 
landfill  cleanups  to  subtitle  D,  which 
as  I  have  said  contains  no  policy  and 
perhaps  no  authority  to  address  these 
issues. 

I  am  sure  that  we  will  have  to  deal 
with  these  questions  in  the  context  of 
a  RCRA  bill  that  comprehensively  ad- 
dresses solid  waste  disposal  policy. 

Last  year,  I  introduced  a  comprehen- 
sive ground  water  protection  bill 
which  contained  a  new  corrective 
action  policy— a  policy  different  from 
Superfund.  I  will  ask  the  committee  to 
look  at  that  policy  as  a  part  of  this 


RCRA  reauthorization.  I  think  we  can 
refer  municipal  landfill  cleanups  to 
subtitle  D,  but  only  if  it  is  amended  to 
include  a  comprehensive  and  coherent 
corrective  action  policy.  And  that  in- 
cludes liability  for  those  parties  who 
used  these  landfills  to  dispose  of  their 
industrial  wastes. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  again  com- 
mend Senator  Baucus  and  Senator 
Chafee  for  the  start  which  they  have 
made  on  this  subject.  I  would  also  note 
that  Senator  Burdick  has  indicated 
that  this  legislation  is  a  high  priority 
for  the  Environment  and  Public 
Works  Committee  for  this  Congress. 
These  are  pressing  issues  which  need 
our  attention.  I  look  forward  to  work- 
ing with  members  of  the  committee 
and  the  Senate  in  shaping  these  bills. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 


By  Mr.  EXON: 
S.  1114.  A  bill  to  amend  title  11, 
United  States  Code,  the  Bankruptcy 
Code,  to  provide  that  a  stay  not  apply 
to  State  property  taxes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

AMENDING  THE  BANKRUPTCY  CODE  REGARDING 
STATE  PROPERTY  TAXES 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  legislation  to  assure 
that  local  governments  will  retain 
their  property  tax  base  regardless  of 
the  filing  of  bankruptcy  petitions,  by 
its  property  owners.  This  issue  is  of 
vital  importance  to  many  of  our  local 
governments  who  may  find  their  col- 
lection of  property  taxes  to  be  stayed 
by  a  bankruptcy  court. 

Local  government  entities  in  Nebras- 
ka rely  substantially  on  ad  valorem 
property  taxes.  Such  property  taxes 
are  assessed,  levied,  and  collected  on 
an  annual  basis.  Under  our  bankrupt- 
cy laws,  property  taxes  are  given  a 
high  priority  and  are  likely  to  be  paid 
by  the  bankrupt. 

A  problem  has.  however,  recently 
arisen  in  Nebraska  with  respect  to  the 
collection  of  property  taxes  imposed 
upon  property  that  is  the  subject  of  a 
bankruptcy  filing. 

Until  last  year,  Nebraska's  local  gov- 
ernments had  assumed  that  their 
process  of  collecting  property  taxes 
was  relatively  unaffected  by  our  bank- 
ruptcy laws.  It  was  thought  that  the 
annual  process  of  levying  and  assess- 
ing property  taxes  could  continue 
against  property  even  though  that 
property  was  subject  to  a  bankruptcy 
petition.  A  new  court  ruling  has 
changed  that  assumption. 

According  to  the  Nebraska  Bank- 
ruptcy Court,  the  stay  against  debt 
collection  attempts  that  a  bankruptcy 
petition  imposes  is  effective  against 
governmental  units  as  well  as  against 
private  creditors.  Taxes  that  have  al- 
ready been  assessed  are  allowed  to 
become  priority  liens.  But,  any  at- 
tempt to  levy  and  assess  future  prop- 
erty taxes  is  stayed  and  the  govem- 
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mental unit  must  receive  the  permis- 
sion of  the  court  to  take  any  action  to 
impose  them. 

This  ruling,  in  effect,  takes  property 
off  the  tax  base  of  local  government 
units  for  as  long  as  a  bankruptcy  is 
pending.  As  it  is  not  uncommon  for  a 
bankruptcy  petition  to  take  several 
years  to  be  settled,  this  is  an  issue  of 
great  concern  to  local  governments.  In 
my  view,  our  bankruptcy  laws  were 
not  intended  to  have  this  effect  and 
should  not  restrain  the  annual  collec- 
tion of  ad  valorem  property  taxes. 

The  legislation  I  have  introduced 
today  is  simple.  It  removes  the  process 
of  collecting  ad  valorem  taxes  from 
the  stay  that  is  imposed  by  the  filing 
of  a  bankruptcy.  This  bill  will  allow 
local  governmental  units  to  continue 
the  process  of  levying  and  assessing 
property  taxes  without  fear  of  violat- 
ing the  provisions  of  our  bankruptcy 

The  effects  of  this  ruling  in  Nebras- 
ka could  have  a  far-reaching  impact 
upon  the  collection  of  ad  valorem 
property  taxes. 

Other  States  may  well  find  them- 
selves in  this  same  situation  as  news  of 
this  development  spreads  to  other 
courts.  The  Senate  should  take  action 
as  quickly  as  possible  to  assure  that  a 
bankruptcy  petition  will  not  operate 
to  remove  property  from  ad  valorem, 
property  taxation.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  this  important 
effort. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  U14 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiise  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 362(b)  of  title  11.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (12); 

(2)  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (13)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
".  or";  and 

(3)  adding  between  paragraph  (13)  and  the 
matter  following  such  paragraph  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(14)  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
of  the  valuation,  assessment,  levy,  or  perfec- 
tion of  any  lien  under  State  law  for  any  ad 
valorem  property  tax  imposed  by  any  politi- 
cal subdivision.". 


S.  1115.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Rural 
Electrification  Act  of  1936  to  permit 
the  prepayment  and  refinancing  of 
Federal  Financing  Bank  loans  made  to 
rural  electrification  and  telephone  sys- 
tems, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry. 


By  Mr.  EXON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Stevens.  Mr.  Leahy,  Mr. 
Glenn,  Mr.  Heflin,  Mr.  Grass- 
ley,  Mr.  Conrad,  Mr.  Dixon, 
Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr.  Baucus, 
Mr.  DuRENBERGER,  Mr.  Bump- 
ers. Mr.  LuGAR.  Mr.  Cochran. 
Mr.  Kerrey,  Mr.  Burdick,  Mr. 
Shelby.  Mr.  Sanford,  Mr. 
Pryor.  Mr.  Bentsen,  Mr.  Gore, 
Mr.  BoREN,  Mr.  Murkowski. 
Mr.  Simon,  and  Mr.  Daschle): 


RURAL  ELECTRIC  REFINANCING  ACT 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
reintroduce  legislation  which  will 
allow  rural  electric  and  telephone  bor- 
rowers to  prepay  and  refinance  their 
long-term  high  interest  loans  held  by 
the  Federal  Financing  Bank  with  pri- 
vate capital  at  100  cents  on  the  dollar 
or  to  refinance  their  loans  through 
the  Federal  Financing  Bank  with  a  re- 
finance fee.  I  am  pleased  to  have  24 
Senators  as  original  cosponsors  to  this 
needed  legislation. 

The  Rural  Electric  Administration 
was  established  in  1936  to  bring  power 
to  rural  America.  Today  there  are 
more  than  1.000  rural  electric  systems 
located  in  46  States  with  10.5  million 
customers. 

The  delivery  of  electricity  to  rural 
areas  has  been  a  difficult  task.  Rural 
electric  systems  serve  over  25  million 
citizens  but  average  only  5  customers 
per  mile  of  line. 

Rural  electric  systems  have  not  only 
brought  electric  power  and  telephone 
service  to  rural  areas,  they  have 
brought  economic  power  to  rural 
areas.  Electric  power  and  phone  serv- 
ice have  been  key  elements  in  the  eco- 
nomic development  to  rural  America. 
Our  Nation  can  be  proud  that  the 
Rural  Electric  Administration  loans 
have  allowed  small  communities  to 
enjoy  electric  and  telephone  services 
comparable  with  similar  services  avail- 
able in  large  urban  areas. 

As  you  know.  Mr.  President,  rural 
America  faces  continuing  economic 
stress.  Economic  development  must  be 
brought  to  America's  small  towns  and 
the  economic  health  and  resources  of 
the  rural  electric  system  are  a  key  to 
that  needed  economic  growth. 

The  Congress  must  act  to  assure 
that  electricity  costs  in  rural  America 
remain  stable  and  competitive. 

Rural  electric  and  telephone  systems 
operate  on  loans  from  the  Federal  Fi- 
nancing Bank.  Over  $5  billion  of  those 
loans  are  locked  into  high  long-term 
interest  rates,  some  as  high  as  15  per- 
cent. The  U.S.  Congress  has  repeat- 
edly expressed  its  support  for  a  policy 
which  would  allow  these  facilities  to 
prepay  and  refinance  their  high  inter- 
est loans.  Over  $2.5  billion  of  refinanc- 
ing have  already  been  approved  by  the 
Congress  over  the  last  several  years. 

Not  only  does  REA  loan  refinancing 
make  sense  in  terms  of  rural  develop- 
ment policy,  it  has  a  positive  effect  on 
the  Federal  budget.  Loan  prepayments 
bring  a  doUar-for-dollar  outlay  reduc- 
tion and  refinancing  fees  would  bring 
needed  funds  to  the  Treasury.  In  addi- 
tion, by  lowering  the  debt  burden  on 


REA  generation  and  transmission  fa- 
cilities, the  Federal  Government 
lowers  the  risk  of  possible  future  non- 
payment of  loans. 

Unlike  loan  asset  sales,  the  Federal 
Government  receives  100  cents  on  the 
dollar  on  every  prepaid  loan.  This  leg- 
islation would  be  fully  consistent  with 
the  1990  Congressional  Leadership/ 
Presidential  Budget  Agreement. 

Mr.  President,  the  Congress  has  re- 
peatedly endorsed  the  policy  of  the 
Rural  Electric  Refinancing  Act.  The 
benefits  of  low  interest  rates  should  be 
passed  along  to  rural  America. 

The  Reagan  administration  rushed 
to  provide  refinancing  for  foreign  mili- 
tary sales  contracts,  the  kinder  and 
gentler  Bush  administration  should 
rush  to  extend  the  refinancing  bene- 
fits to  America's  rural  citizens.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  study  and  support 
this  legislation.  It  is  indeed  rare  that 
the  Congress  has  an  opportunity  to 
assist  rural  America  and  reduce  the 
budget  deficit. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


S.  1115 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  Hoxise 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  PREPAYMENT  AND  REKINANriNC  OF 
FEDERAL  FINANflNC  BANK  U»ANS 
MADE  TO  Rl'RAL  ELEITRIFKATION 
AND  TELEPHONE  SYSTEMS. 

Section  306A  of  the  Rural  Electrification 
Act  of  1936  (7  U.S.C.  936A)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

•SEC-.  30SA.  PREPAYMENT  AND  REFINANCING  OF 
FEDERAL  FINANCINC;  BANK  LOANS. 

"(a)  Prepayment.— If  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  section  a  borrower  has  an  out- 
standing loan  made  by  the  Federal  Financ- 
ing Bank  and  guaranteed  by  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration under  section  306.  the  borrower  may 
prepay  such  loans  or  loan  advances,  or  any 
portion  thereof,  at  any  time  or  times  with- 
out limitation  as  to  dollar  amount  by  paying 
the  outstanding  principal  balance  due  on 
such  loans  or  loan  advances,  or  any  portion 
thereof,  being  prepaid,  if— 

"(1)  private  capital,  with  the  existing  loan 
guarantee,  is  used  to  replace  the  loan.  or.  at 
the  option  of  the  borrower,  private  capital 
(including  internally  generated  funds),  is 
used  to  prepay  the  loan;  and 

"(2)  the  borrower  certifies  that  any  sav- 
ings from  such  prepayment  will  be— 
"(A)  passed  on  to  its  customers; 
"(B)  in  a  case  of  financial  hardship,  used 
to  improve  the  financial  strength  of  the  bor- 
rower; or 

■(C)  used  to  mitigate  future  rate  in- 
creases. 

•(b)  Refinancing.— 

"(1)  In  general.- If  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  section  a  borrower  has  an  out- 
standing loan  made  by  the  Federal  Financ- 
ing Bank  and  guaranteed  by  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration under  section  306.  the  borrower— 

"(A)  may.  on  providing  notice  to  the  Fed- 
eral  Financing   Bank,    refinance   any   out- 
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standing  long-term  Federal  Financing  Bank 
loans  or  loan  advances,  or  portion  thereof; 
and 

■■(B)  shall  obtain  a  change  in  the  interest 
rate  on  the  Federal  Financing  Bank  loans  or 
loan  advances,  or  portion  thereof,  from  its 
present  level  to  the  Federal  Financing  Bank 
rate  then  in  effect  for  new  Federal  Financ- 
ing Bank  loans  of  a  maturity  equal  to  the 
remaining  life  of  the  Federal  Financing 
Bank  loans  or  loan  advances,  or  portion 
thereof,  being  refinanced. 

■■(2)  Fee.— Such  Federal  Financing  Bank 
rate  shall  include  a  fee  of  .00126,  consistent 
with  the  calculation  of  Federal  Financing 
Bank  rates  to  borrowers  under  this  Act 
during  fiscal  year  1989. 

'•(c)  LiEM  Accommodation.— If  prepayment 
is  made  under  subsection  (a)  and  the  funds 
for  such  prepayment  are  secured  from  a  pri- 
vate lender,  the  Administrator  of  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  shall  grant 
an  equal  and  pro  rata  lien,  on  the  total  of 
the  borrower's  assets  subject  to  a  lien  under 
this  Act,  to  such  lender  in  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  the  amount  of  principal  prepaid,  and 
a  reasonable  processing  fee  paid  to  the 
lender. 

"(d)  Subsequent  Refinancing.— Any  guar- 
antee of  a  loan  used  to  make  a  prepayment 
under  subsection  (a)  may  be  transferred  to 
any  loan  subsequently  used  to  refinance 
such  loan  without  condition  and  shall  be 
available  for  the  remaining  term  originally 
agreed  to  by  the  Administrator. 

"(e)  Penalty.— 

"(1)  In  cemeral.— a  penalty,  as  provided 
by  this  subsection,  shall  be  paid  to  the  Fed- 
eral Financing  Bank  by  the  borrower  at  the 
time  of  prepayment  or  refinancing. 

"(2)  Retinancing.- If  a  loan  or  loan  ad- 
vance, or  any  portion  thereof,  is  refinanced 
as  provided  by  subsection  (b),  the  borrower 
shall  pay  a  one  time  penalty  determined  by 
multiplying— 

"(A)  the  principal  balance  of  each  Federal 
Financing  Bank  loan  or  loan  advance,  or 
portion  thereof,  refinanced;  by 

"(B)  one- half  the  difference  between  the 
annual  percent  interest  rate  on  such  refi- 
nancings and  the  annual  percent  interest 
rate  at  the  time  of  refinancing  of  new 
Treasury  borrowings  of  the  same  maturity 
as  the  average  maturity  on  the  Federal  Fi- 
nancing Bank  loans  or  loan  advances,  or 
portion  thereof,  being  refinanced. 

"(3)  Prepayment.— If  a  loan  or  loan  ad- 
vance, or  any  portion  thereof,  is  prepaid  as 
provided  by  subsection  (a),  no  penalty  fees 
shall  be  charged  to  the  borrower. 

"(f)  No  Additional  Charges.— If  prepay- 
ment or  refinancing  of  a  loan  (or  advance)  is 
made  under  this  section  no  sums  in  addition 
to  the  payment  of  the  outstanding  principal 
of  the  loan  or  loan  advtuice.  or  portion 
thereof,  being  prepaid,  plus  accrued  interest 
and  the  penalty  assessed  under  subsection 
(e).  shall  be  charged,  as  the  result  of  such 
prepayment  or  refinancing,  against— 

"(1)  the  borrower, 

"(2)  the  Rural  Electrification  and  Tele- 
phone Revolving  Fund,  or 

'■(3)  the  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion.". 

8E1-.  Z.  RECUUfnONS. 

(a)  In  General.— Not  later  than  the  effec- 
tive date  prescribed  in  section  3,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  shall  issue  regulations  to 
carry  out  the  amendment  made  in  section  1. 

(b)  Prepayment  and  Refinancing  Facili- 
tation.—In  issuing  such  regulations,  the 
Secretary  shall— 

(1)  facilitate  prepayment  and  refinancing 
of  loan  advances; 


(2)  provide  for  full  processing  of  each  pre- 
payment request  within  30  days  of  its  sub- 
mission to  the  Rural  Electrification  Admin- 
istration: 

(3)  provide  for  full  processing  of  each  refi- 
nancing request  within  10  days  of  its  sub- 
mission to  the  Rural  Electrification  Admin- 
istration; and 

(4)  except  as  provided  in  section  306A  of 
the  Rural  Electrification  Act  of  1936, 
impose  no  restriction  that  increases  the  cost 
to  borrowers  of  obtaining  private  financing 
for  prepayment  or  inhibits  the  ability  of  the 
borrower  to  enter  into  prepayment  and  refi- 
nancing arrangements  pursuant  to  such  sec- 
tion. 

SEC.  .1.  KKKECTIVK  DATK. 

The  amendment  made  by  section  1  shall 
become  effective  30  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  LAUTENBERG: 
S.J.  Res.  147.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  week  beginning  June  11, 
1989.  as  'National  Scleroderma  Aware- 
ness Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

national  scleroderma  awareness  week 
•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President. 
I  rise  to  introduce  a  joint  resolution 
designating  the  second  week  in  June 
as  "National  Scleroderma  Awareness 
Week." 

Three  hundred  thousand  Americans 
are  affected  by  scleroderma,  a  chronic 
disease  of  unknown  origin  that  has  no 
cure.  It  causes  thickening  and  harden- 
ing of  the  skin.  In  its  most  severe 
form,  the  hardening  process  spreads  to 
the  joints,  causing  decreased  mobility 
and  to  the  body  organs  causing  func- 
tional impairment. 

Scleroderma  usually  strikes  healthy 
individuals  at  any  time  between  the 
ages  of  25  and  55  years  old.  but  it 
occurs  in  woman  two  to  three  times 
more  frequently  than  men.  Early  diag- 
nosis allows  therapeutic  treatment 
that  may  slow  the  progression  of  the 
disease. 

But  even  with  treatment,  the  prog- 
nosis for  scleroderma  patients  varies 
widely;  some  experience  a  remission  or 
have  minor  symptoms  that  do  not 
interfere  significantly  with  a  normal 
lifestyle.  But  for  others,  who  may  de- 
velop kidney  malfunction,  respiratory 
weakness,  heart  spasms,  digestive  and 
intestinal  problems,  or  respiratory 
weakness,  the  disease  can  be  fatal. 

Activities  and  events  organized 
around  a  nationally  designated  week 
will  heighten  public  knowledge  of 
scleroderma  and  facilitate  financial 
support  of  much  needed  research  and 
patient  support  groups.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  cosponsor  this  joint  resolu- 
tion. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  print 
the  joint  resolution  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  147 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  Ameri- 
can in  Congress  assembled. 


Whereas  scleroderma  is  a  disease  in  which 
connective  tissue  in  the  body  becomes  hard- 
ened and  rigid,  and  might  afflict  any  part  of 
the  body: 

Whereas  approximately  300,000  people  in 
the  United  States  suffer  from  scleroderma; 

Whereas  women  are  afflicted  by  sclero- 
derma 3  times  more  often  than  men; 

Whereas  scleroderma  is  a  chronic  and 
often  progressive  illness  that  can  result  in 
death; 

Whereas  the  symptoms  of  scleroderma 
vary  greatly  from  person  to  person  tind  can 
complicate  and  confuse  diagnosis: 

Whereas  the  cause  and  cure  of  sclero- 
derma are  unknown:  and 

Whereas  scleroderma  is  an  orphan  disease 
and  is  considered  to  be  under-studied:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  week  be- 
ginning June  11,  1989,  is  designated  as  "Na- 
tional Scleroderma  Awareness  Week",  and 
the  President  of  the  United  States  is  au- 
thorized and  requested  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tion calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  observe  the  week  with  appropriate 
ceremonies  and  activities.* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  11 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Wirth]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  11.  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  public  lands  in  the  Cali- 
fornia desert. 

S.   12 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Wilson]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  12.  a  bill  to  establish  a  Par- 
ents as  Partners  in  Learning  Program, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  IS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Pressler]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  15.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  improve 
emergency  medical  services  and 
trauma  care,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.   100 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rockefeller. 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Perm- 
sylvania  [Mr.  Heinz],  and  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Breaux]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  100.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  title  XVIII  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  with  respect  to  coverage 
of.  and  payment  for.  services  of  psy- 
chologists under  part  B  of  Medicare. 

S.  148 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pressler.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  LuGAR].  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Hollings]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  148,  a  bill  to 
require  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  mint  coins  in  commemoration  of 
the  golden  anniversary  of  the  Mount 
Rushmore  National  Memorial. 
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S.  221 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Graham]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  221.  a  bill  to  amend  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the 
use  of  rights-of-way  along  Federal-aid 
highways  for  the  construction  of 
transportation  systems  that  will  be 
part  of  the  Federal-aid  highway 
system. 

S.  2SS 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Kassebaum, 
her  name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  255.  a  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Local  Rail  Service  Assist- 
ance Program. 

S.  276 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Durenberger. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Simon]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  276,  a  bill  to  establish  a  Depart- 
ment of  Environmental  Protection. 

S.  339 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bradley,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Bingaman]  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kohl]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  339,  a  bill  to 
amend  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  reduce  infant  mortality 
through  improvement  of  coverage  of 
services  to  pregnant  women  and  in- 
fants under  the  Medicaid  Program. 

S.  399 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Glenn,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Reid]  and  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Shelby]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  399.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Library  Services  and  Construction  Act 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Educa- 
tion to  establish  a  program  to  make 
grants  to  local  public  libraries  to  es- 
tablish demonstration  projects  using 
older  adult  volunteers  to  provide  inter- 
generational  library  literacy  programs 
to  children  during  afterschool  hours, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  432 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rockefeller. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Harkin]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  432,  a  bill  to  direct  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  to  identify 
scenic  and  historic  roads  and  to  devel- 
op methods  of  designating,  promoting, 
protecting,  and  enhancing  roads  as 
scenic  and  historic  roads. 

S.  488 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Fowler,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Simon]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
488.  a  bill  to  provide  Federal  assist- 
ance and  leadership  to  a  program  of 
research,  development  and  demonstra- 
tion of  renewable  energy  and  energy 
efficiency  technologies,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

5.  499 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Heinz]  and  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Adams]  were  added 


as  cosponsors  of  S.  499,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  National  Security  Act  of  1947  to 
make  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  a 
member  of  the  National  Security 
Council. 

s.  Sll 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Hatch]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
511.  a  bill  to  recognize  the  organiza- 
tion known  as  the  National  Academies 
of  Practice. 

S.  524 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bradley,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  DeConcini]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  524.  a  bill  to  amend  title 
XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
provide  for  coverage  of  adult  day 
health  care  under  the  medicare  pro- 
gram, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  652 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Wirth]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  652,  a  bill  to  revise  the  format  of 
the  Presidential  report  to  Congress  on 
voting  practices  in  the  United  Nations. 

S.  681 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Baucus,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.   Boschwitz],   the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Mack],  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota    [Mr.    Durenberger],    the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Murkow- 
SKi],  the  Senator  from  Hawaii   [Mr. 
iNOUYE],    the    Senator    from    Alaska 
[Mr.  Stevens],  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado  [Mr.   Armstrong],   the   Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Hollings], 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kerry],    the   Senator    from    Georgia 
[Mr.  NuNN],  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pell],  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Reid].  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Bumpers],  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond]. 
the     Senator     from     Nevada      [Mr. 
Bryan],    the    Senator    from    Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Chafee],  the  Senator  from 
Alabama   [Mr.  Shelby],  the  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mr.  Mitchell],  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Hum- 
phrey], the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
LuGAR],    the    Senator    from    Arizona 
[Mr.   DeConcini],   the  Senator   from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Dole],  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Glenn],  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey   [Mr.  Bradley],  and  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut   [Mr.   Lie- 
berman]  were  addded  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  681,  a  bill  to  require  the  Secretary 
of   the   Treasury   to   mint   and   issue 
coins  in  commemoration  of  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  statehood  of  Idaho, 
North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Wash- 
ington, and  Wyoming,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  708 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bradley,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kerry]  and  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Shelby]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  708.  a  bill  to 


amend  title  V  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  promote  the  integration  and  co- 
ordination of  services  for  pregnant 
women  and  infants  to  prevent  and 
reduce  infant  mortality  and  morbidity. 

S.  720 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boren,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  NiCKLES]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  720.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  extend 
and  modify  the  targeted  jobs  credit, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  72S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Graham,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Inouye]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  725,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  require  any 
general  election  candidate  who  re- 
ceives amounts  from  the  Presidential 
Election  Campaign  Fund  to  partici- 
pate in  debates  with  other  such  candi- 
dates. 


S.  754 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Packwood,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Durenberger],  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Lieberman],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Wallop],  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Metzenbaum], 
and  the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Roth]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 

754,  a  bill  to  restrict  the  export  of  un- 
processed timber  from  certain  Federal 
lands,  and  for  other  pruposes. 

S.  755 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Packwood,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Durenberger],  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Lieberman],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Wallop],  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Metzenbaum], 
and  the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Roth]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 

755,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  States  to 
prohibit  or  restrict  the  export  of  un- 
processed logs  harvested  from  lands 
owned  or  administered  by  States. 

S.  840 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boren,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Johnston] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  840,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1986  to  allow  a  deduction  for 
education  loan  interest  incurred  by 
doctors,  nurses,  and  allied  health  pro- 
fessionals while  serving  in  medically 
underserved  areas. 

S.  877 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Ms.  Mikulski]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  877.  a  biU  to  require 
the  posting  on  certain  aircraft  of  in- 
formation relating  to  the  date  of  man- 
ufacture of  the  aircraft,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  880 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McConnell, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
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[Mr.  McCain]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  880,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Child 
Nutrition  Act  of  1966  to  require  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  provide 
startup  funds  to  State  educational 
agencies  for  distribution  to  schools  to 
establish  or  expand  school  breakfast 
programs,  to  require  the  Secretary  to 
collect  and  disseminate  certain  infor- 
mation concerning  the  school  break- 
fast program,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  881 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McConnell, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  McCain]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  881,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Act  to  modify  the 
criteria  for  determining  whether  a  pri- 
vate organization  providing  nonresi- 
dential day  care  services  is  considered 
an  institution  under  the  child  care 
food  program,  and  for  other  pruposes. 

S.  882 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McConnixl, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  McCain]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  882,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Act  to  make  pri- 
vate nonprofit  organizations  eligible  to 
participate  in  the  Summer  Food  Serv- 
ice Program  for  children,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  893 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  D'Amato]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  893,  a  bill  to  establish 
certain  categories  of  Soviet  and  Viet- 
namese nationals  presumed  to  be  sub- 
ject to  persecution  and  to  provide  for 
adjustment  to  refugee  status  of  cer- 
tain Soviet  and  Vietnamese  parolees. 

S.  945 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McCain,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  DeConcini]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  945,  a  bill  to  amend  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  to  ensure  that 
all  veterans  eligible  to  receive  educa- 
tional assistance  under  the  Veterans' 
Educational  Assistance  Program  have 
10  years  after  discharge  or  release 
from  active  duty  in  which  to  pursue  a 
program  of  education  with  such  assist- 
ance. 

S.  1002 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Durenberger, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Ms.  MiKULSKi]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  1002,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act. 

S.  1010 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wilson,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Ford]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1010,  a  bill  to  encourage  further 
cooperation  between  Federal,  State, 
and  local  law  enforcement  agencies  in 
their  efforts  against  drug  trafficking 
and  other  serious  criminal  activities. 

S.  1043 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ford,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Lieberman]  was  added  as  a  co- 


sponsor  of  S.  1043,  a  bill  to  establish  a 
commission  on  aviation  security  and 
terrorism  to  investigate  the  adequacy 
of  and  compliance  with  aviation  secu- 
rity procedures  and  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  security  requirements. 

S.   1052 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kerry,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Conrad]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  1052,  a  bill  to  regulate 
equipment  for  servicing  motor  vehicle 
air  conditioners,  to  restrict  the  sale  of 
chlorofluorocarbons  and  motor  vehi- 
cles with  air  conditioners  that  use 
chlorofluorocarbons,  to  require  re- 
ports on  the  use  of  chemicals  which 
deplete  the  ozone  layer  in  the  strato- 
sphere, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1078 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rockefeller, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mr.  Mitchell]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1078,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  im- 
proved delivery  of  health  services  to 
individuals  residing  in  rural  areas  by 
making  certain  modifications  with  re- 
spect to  health  clinic  services  provided 
under  such  act.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.   1087 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Burns,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Baucus],  aund  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  McClure]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  1087,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Disaster  Assistance  Act  of  1988  to 
provide  disaster  assistance  to  orchard 
owners  who  have  suffered  losses  as  a 
result  of  freeze  damage  in  1989,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  15 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pressler.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Lautenberg],  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Bentsen],  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Levin],  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  [Mr.  D'Amato], 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsu- 
naga],  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Pryor],  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Lieberman],  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Glenn],  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Gorton],  and  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Chafee]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  15,  a  joint  res- 
olution to  designate  the  second 
Sunday  in  October  of  1989  as  "Nation- 
al Children's  Day." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  57 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pell,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Gore]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  57,  a  joint  res- 
olution to  establish  a  national  policy 
on  permanent  papers. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  74 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gore,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Heinz]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  74, 
a   joint    resolution    to    designate    the 


month  of  May  1989  as  "National  Di- 
gestive Disease  Awareness  Month." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  76 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Helms,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  DoMENici]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  76. 
a  joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
period  commencing  on  June  21,  1989, 
and  ending  on  June  28,  1989.  as  "Food 
Science  and  Technology  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  78 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bentsen,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Heflin],  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Riegle],  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Leahy],  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Fowler],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Boren],  the 
Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Cohen],  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Helms],  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Bond],  the  Senator  from  Nebras- 
ka [Mr.  ExoN],  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Symms],  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Burns],  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  McClure],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Breaux],  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Rollings  ]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  78,  a  joint  res- 
olution to  designate  the  month  of  No- 
vember 1989  and  1990  as  "National 
Hospice  Month." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  8  1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dixon,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  Gorton],  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kasten],  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Hollings], 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Pryor],  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Kerrey],  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Riegle],  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Nunn],  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Adams],  and 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Roth]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  81,  a  joint  res- 
olution to  designate  the  week  of  Octo- 
ber 1  through  7,  1989,  as  "National 
Health  Care  Food  Service  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  96 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Gorton]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
96,  a  joint  resolution  designating  July 
2,  1989,  as  '"National  Literacy  Day." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  103 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bradley,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pell],  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Humphrey],  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Rockefeller],  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsunaga],  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Stevens],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  [Mr.  McClure],  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Coats],  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Shelby], 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Durenberger],      the     Senator     from 
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Kansas  [Mr.  Dole],  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Cochran],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Lieber- 
man],  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Robb],  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Chafee],  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Riegle],  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Mitchell],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  [Mr.  Bentsen]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  103,  a  joint  resolution  to 
designate  the  period  commencing  Feb- 
ruary 18,  1990,  and  ending  February 
24,  1990,  as  "National  Visiting  Nurse 
Associations  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOHJTION  105 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  Lieberman],  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsonaga],  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Glenn],  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Gorton],  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Rollings],  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick],  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy], 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Dodd],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Johnston],  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Metzenbaum],  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Moynihan],  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kerry],  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Cohen],  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Bentsen],  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Specter],  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Boschwitz],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  and 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Chafee]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  105.  a  joint 
resolution  to  designate  October  7 
through  October  14,  1989,  as  "Nation- 
al Week  of  Outreach  to  the  Rural  Dis- 
abled." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  121 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  Breaux],  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Heflin],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye],  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Lauten- 
berg],  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Mack],  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Sihon],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  Simpson],  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Specter],  and  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Symms]  were 
added  sis  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  121,  a  joint  resolution  to 
provide  for  the  designation  of  Septem- 
ber 14,  1989.  as  "National  D.A.R.E. 
Day." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  122 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lugar,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  Adams],  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Bentsen],  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Boren],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Bosch- 
witz], the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
[Mr.  Burdick],  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana  [Mr.   Coats],   the  Senator  from 


Mississippi  [Mr.  Cochran],  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Conrad], 
the^Senator    from    New    York    [Mr. 
D'Amato],  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  DeConcini],  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois [Mr.  Dixon],  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Dole],  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota   [Mr.  Durenberger], 
the     Senator     from     Georgia     [Mr. 
Fowler],  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Glenn],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington   [Mr.    Gorton],    the    Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Grassley],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  [Mr.  Hatch],  the  Sena- 
tor from   Pennsylvania   [Mr.   Heinz], 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Helms],  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Rollings],  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii    [Mr.    Inouye],    the    Senator 
from  New  Jersey   [Mr.   Lautenberg], 
the   Senator   from   Connecticut    [Mr. 
Lieberman],  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.   Matsunaga],  the  Senator  from 
Idaho    [Mr.    McClure],    the    Senator 
from  Maine  [Mr.  Mitchell],  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  [Mr.  Moynihan], 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Nunn], 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Pressler],  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Reid],  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Riegle],  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Robb],  the  Senator  from 
Delaware    [Mr.    Roth],    the    Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Sanford]. 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Simp- 
son], the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.     Specter],    the    Senator    from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond],  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Warner], 
the    Senator    from    California    [Mr. 
Wilson],  and  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Wirth]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
122,  a  joint  resolution  to  designate  Oc- 
tober   1989    and    1990    as    "National 
Down  Syndrome  Month." 

senate  JOINT  RESOLUTION  124 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gorton,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Kasten],  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Lautenberg],  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kohl],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Johnston], 
and  the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Wilson]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  124,  a  joint 
resolution  to  designate  October  as 
"National  Quality  Month." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  1  27 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simon,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Wilson],  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Cohen],  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Daschle],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Exon],  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Heflin], 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
DoMENici],  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Bentsen],  and  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Mitchell]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
127,    a    joint    resolution    designating 


Labor  Day  Weekend,  September  2-4, 
1989,  as  "National  Drive  for  Life 
Weekend." 

senate  JOINT  RESOLUTION  130 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sarbanes,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Mitchell],  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Burns],  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Kerry],  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Bentsen],  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  [Mr.  Cranston], 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Pressler],  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  Lieberman],  and  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Rockefeller] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  130,  a  joint  resolu- 
tion designating  February  11  through 
February  17.  1990,  as  "Vocational- 
Technical  Education  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  1  3  1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Durenberger, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Lieberman],  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Bradley],  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Helms],  and  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Specter]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
131,  a  joint  resolution  to  designate  No- 
vember 1989  as  "National  Diabetes 
Month." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOHTTION  140 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Glenn,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Cochran],  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Lieberman],  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robb],  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Bradley],  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Lugar],  the 
Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Mitchell], 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Heflin],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Johnston],  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Pressler],  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pryor], 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
McClure],  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  140,  a  joint  resolution  des- 
ignating November  19-25,  1989,  as 
"National  Family  Caregivers  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  1 4  2 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lieberman,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Specter],  and  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  Reid]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
142,  a  joint  resolution  designating  the 
week  beginning  July  23,  1989,  as 
"Lyme  Disease  Awareness  Week." 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  40 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  Lieberman],  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Chafee],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kohl],  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield], 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kennedy],  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Wilson],  the  Senator  from 
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Delaware  [Mr.  Biden],  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Jeffords],  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Sar- 
BANES],  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  PresslerI,  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsunaga],  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Duren- 
berger],  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Robe],  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Specter],  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Metzenbaum],  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Stevens],  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  San- 
pord],  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Packwood],  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Inouye],  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Riegle],  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore], 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Leahy],  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  DeConcini],  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Lautenberg],  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Levin], 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Ms.  Mi- 
kulski],  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Simon],  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Adams],  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Sasser],  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  D'Amato],  and 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Nunn] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  40.  a  concur- 
rent resolution  to  designate  June  21, 
1989,  as  Chaney,  Goodman,  and 
Schwemer  Day. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION   1  3 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Warner],  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 13,  a  resolution  to  amend  Senate 
Resolution  28  to  implement  closed 
caption  broadcasting  for  hearing-im- 
paired individuals  of  floor  proceedings 
of  the  Senate. 

.SENATE  RESOLUTION  99 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boschwitz, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pell]  was  added  as  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  99,  a  res- 
olution requiring  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  to  establish  and  implement  a 
voluntary  program  for  recycling  paper 
disposed  of  in  the  operation  of  the 
Senate. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  1  1 4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Graham,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Lieberman]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  114,  a 
resolution  concerning  the  restoration 
of  Elastem  Airlines. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  1  1 6 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Bingaman]  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Domenici] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Resolution  116,  a  resolution  com- 
memorating the  50th  anniversary  of 
the  U.S.  Jewish  Appeal. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  140-RE- 
LATING  TO  USE  OF  THE 
SENATE  HART  BUILD*NG 

ATRIUM 

Mr.  KERREY  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution;  which  was  considered 
and  agreed  to: 

S.  Res.  140 

Resolved.  That  the  atrium  of  the  Senate 
Hart  Office  Building  may  be  used  from  12 
noon  until  1  p.m.  on  one  day  during  the 
week  of  June  19.  1989,  for  a  concert  of 
American  music  to  be  presented  by  the  Con- 
gressional Chorus. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


DIRE    EMERGENCY    SUPPLEMEN- 
TAL APPROPRIATIONS,  1989 


SPECTER  AMENDMENT  NO.  Ill 

Mr.  SPECTER  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  (H.R.  2072)  making 
dire  emergency  supplemental  appro- 
priations and  transfers,  urgent  supple- 
mentals,  and  correcting  enrollment 
errors  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1989,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill  insert: 
DEPARTMENT  OP  DEFENSE 
Drug  Interdiction  Defense 

Sec  .  Of  the  funds  made  available  under 
this  heading  in  the  Department  of  Defen.se 
Appropriations  Act  of  1989,  Public  Law  100- 
463.  $70,000,000  is  hereby  rescinded. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

Federal  Prison  System 

buildings  and  facilities 

Sec.       .    For   an   additional   amount    for 

"Buildings   and   Facilities",   $70,000,000.   to 

remain  available  until  expended. 


INOUYE  AMENDMENT  NO.  112 

Mr.  INOUYE  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  H.R.  2072,  supra,  as 
follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Sec  .  Notwithstanding  sections  12106, 
12107,  and  12108  of  title  46.  United  States 
Code,  and  section  27  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act.  1920  (46  App.  U.S.C.  883).  as  ap- 
plicable on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  may 
issue  a  certificate  of  documentation  for  each 
of  the  following: 

(1)  the  vessel  Liberty,  hull  identification 
number  BHA  5512  B  and  State  of  Hawaii 
registration  number  HA  5512  B: 

(2)  the  vessel  Navatek  I: 

(3)  the  vessel  Nancy  Ann.  United  States 
official  number  901962:  and 

(4)  the  vessel  Nor'Wester.  United  States 
official  number  913451. 


COATS  AMENDMENT  NO.  113 

Mr.  COATS  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  H.R.  2072,  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following 
new  section: 


•sec.      .  sense  Of  THK  SENATK  KKCiAKDINC  THE 
PANAMANIAN  (iOVERNMENT. 

"It  is  the  Sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
current  ruling  government  of  Panama  is  not 
democratically  elected." 


COATS  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  114 

Mr.  COATS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Dole, 
Mr.  LoTT,  Mr.  Boschwitz,  Mr.  Helms, 
Mr.  Armstrong,  Mr.  McCain,  Mr. 
Wallop,  Mr.  Gorton.  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr. 
Symms,  Mr.  McClure,  Mr.  Bond,  Mr. 
D'Amato.  Mr.  Kasten.  and  Mr.  Mack) 
proposed  an  amendment  to  the  bill 
H.R.  2072.  supra,  as  follows: 

SEC.  -.  SENSE  OF  THE  SENATE  RKCARDINC  THE 
APPOINTMENT  OF  A  NEW  ADMINIS- 
TRATOR OF  THE  PANAMA  CANAI.  COM- 
MISSION. 

It  is  the  Sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
President  should  not  appoint  a  new  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Panama  Canal  Commission 
unless  and  until  he  certifies  to  Congress 
that  the  ruling  government  of  Panama  is 
democratically  elected  according  to  proce- 
dures specified  in  the  Constitution  of 
Panama  providing  for  a  civilian  government 
in  control  of  all  Panamanian  military  and 
paramilitary  forces.". 


BYRD  AMENDMENT  NO.  115 

Mr.  BYRD  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  H.R.  2072,  supra,  as  follows: 

On   page   35.   line   8,   before   the   period, 
insert  the  following: 

Provided  further.  Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  shall  renegotiate  the  Logan 
County  Airport  grant  agreements  "5-54- 
0013-01-77"  and  "5-54-0013-02-78"  to  in- 
clude funds  sufficient  to  cover  the  addition- 
al project  costs  associated  with  project 
delay  and  inflation,  so  that  the  project  can 
be  completed  as  originally  intended. 


REID  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  116 

Mr.  REID  (for  himself,  Mr.  Metz- 
enbaum, Mr.  Stevens.  Mr.  Kohl.  Mr. 
Lieberman.  Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Garn,  Mr. 
Wilson,  and  Mr.  DeConcini)  proposed 
an  amendment  to  the  bill  H.R.  2072, 
supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  insert 
the  following: 

•SEC.  100.  SHORT  title. 

•This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  ••Oil  Spill 
Bill". 
"sec.  101.  disallowance  of  costs  for  cleanup 

of  oil  or  hazarimus  sibstance 

dischar(;es. 

••(a)  In  General.— Section  162  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1986  (relating  to  de- 
duction for  trade  or  business  expenses)  is 
amended  by  redesignating  subsection  (m)  as 
subsection  <n)  and  by  inserting  after  subsec- 
tion ( 1 )  the  following  new  subsection: 

■•(m)  Oil  and  Hazardous  Substances 
Cleanup  Costs.— 

••(1)  General  rule.— No  deduction  shall  be 
allowed  under  subsection  (a)  for  any  appli- 
cable oil  or  hazardous  substances  cleanup 
costs  if— 

"(A)  the  Secretary  receives  notification 
from  the  Commandant  of  the  Coast  Guard 
or  his  delegate  that  the  taxpayer  has  failed 
to  comply  with  section  311(c)  or  311(e)  of 
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the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  or 
any  administrative  or  judicial  order  or  con- 
sent decree  issued  under  section  311  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  or  the 
provisions  of  the  National  Contingency  Plan 
for  oil  discharges:  or 

"(B)  the  Secretary  receives  notification 
from  the  Administrator  of  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency  or  his  delegate  that 
the  taxpayer  has  failed  to  comply  with  any 
administrative  or  judicial  order  or  consent 
decree  issued  under  sections  104,  106  or  122 
of  the  Comprehensive  Environmental  Re- 
sponse, Compensation  and  Liability  Act,  sec- 
tions 3008(h)  or  7003  of  the  Resource  Con- 
servation and  Recovery  Act  or  under  appli- 
cable State  statutes  for  hazardous  sub- 
stances discharges. 

"(2)  Negligence.— Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  this  subsection,  no  deduc- 
tion shall  be  allowed  under  subsection  (a) 
for  any  applicable  oil  or  hazardous  sub- 
stances cleanup  costs  where  it  can  be  shown 
that  the  oil  or  hazardous  substance  dis- 
charge was  the  result  of  willful  negligence 
or  willful  misconduct. 

"(3)  Reduction  of  tax  attributes.— The 
tax  attributes  of  the  taxpayer  shall  be  re- 
duced in  the  manner  prescribed  in  section 
108(b)(2)  (without  reference  to  sections 
108(b)(4)  and  108(b)(5))  by  an  amount  equal 
to  the  amount  disallowed  under  paragraph 
(Dor  (2). 

"(4)  Itemization  of  costs.— The  costs  de- 
scribed in  this  subsection  shall  be  separately 
stated  in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe  on  a  form  accompanying  the 
return  of  tax  for  the  taxable  year  in  which 
such  costs  were  paid  or  incurred. 

"(5)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this 
subsection  the  term— 

"(A)  applicable  oil  or  hazardous  sub- 
stances cleanup  costs'  means  any  costs  paid 
or  incurred  (whether  or  not  in  the  taxable 
year  in  which  the  discharge  occurs)  in  con- 
nection with  the  cleanup  of  any  oil  or  haz- 
ardous substances  discharged  by  the  taxpay- 
er. 

"(B)  The  term  applicable  oil  or  hazardous 
substances  cleanup  costs'  includes,  but  is 
not  limited  to— 

"(i)  any  legal  expenses  arising  directly  or 
Indirectly  from  a  discharge  of  oil  or  hazard- 
ous substances: 

"(ii)  any  payments  or  restitution  to  any 
person  arising  out  of  such  discharge: 

"(iii)  any  costs  incurred  to  restore  and  re- 
place natural  resources  damaged  by  such 
discharges:  and 

"(iv)  any  costs  required  by  any  applicable 
Federal  law  or  regulation. 
"(C)  discharge'  means— 
■•(i)     discharge'    as    defined    in    section 
311(a)(2)   of   the   Federal   Water   Pollution 
Control  Act:  and 

•'(ii)  'release'  as  defined  in  42  USCS  sec- 
tion 9601(22). 

"(D)  oil'  shall  have  the  meaning  provided 
in  section  311(a)(1)  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  (33  USCS,  Section 
1321(a)(1)): 

"(E)  'hazardous  substance'  shall  have  the 
meaning  provided  in  42  USCS,  section 
9601(14). 

•SEC.  102.  DENIAL  OF  DEDICTION  FOR  LOSSES  RE- 
SULTING FROM  CERTAIN  OIL  OR  HAZ- 
ARDOUS SUBSTANCE  DISCHARGES. 

"Section  165  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1986  (relating  to  deductions  for 
losses)  is  amended  by  adding  the  following 
new  subsection  (m): 

'(m)  Denial  of  Deduction  for  Losses  Re- 
sulting From  Certain  Oil  or  Hazardous 
Substance  Discharges.— Nothing  in  subsec- 


tion (a)  or  in  any  other  provision  of  law 
shall  be  construed  to  provide  a  deduction 
for  any  loss  sustained  by  a  taxpayer  if  the 
loss  is  attributable  to,  results  from,  or  arises 
in  connection  with,  any  oil  or  hazardous 
substance  discharge  the  cleanup  costs  of 
which  are  disallowed  as  a  deduction  under 
section  162(m). 

•SKC.  IO.r  LIMITATIONS  ON  DEFICIENCIES  AND 
CREDITS  ARISING  FROM  CLEANUP 
CERTIFICATION. 

•(a)  In  General.— Section  6501  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1986,  is  amended  by 
redesignating  subsection  (o)  as  subsection 
(n)  and  inserting  after  subsection  (n)  the 
following  new  subsection— 

■•(0)  Special  Rule  for  Cleanup  Certifica- 
tion.—In  the  case  of  any  deduction  disal- 
lowed under  section  162(m),  if  the  Secretary 
receives  the  notification  described  in  section 
162(m)(l)(A)  or  162(mKl)(B),  the  period  for 
assessing  any  deficiency  attributable  to  the 
receipt  of  such  notification  shall  not  expire 
before  the  date  which  is  1  year  after  the 
date  on  which  such  certificate  is  issued. 

"(b)  In  General.— Section  6511  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1986  is  amended  by 
redesignating  subsection  (h)  and  (i)  and  in- 
serting after  subsection  (g)  the  following 
new  subsection— 

•(h)  Special  Rule  for  Cleanup  Certifica- 
tion—In  the  case  of  any  deduction  disal- 
lowed under  section  162(m),  if  the  Secretary 
receives  the  notification  described  in  section 
162(m)(l)(A)  or  162(m)(l)(B),  the  period  for 
filing  a  claim  for  credit  or  refund  attributa- 
ble to  receipt  of  such  notification  shall  not 
expire  before  the  date  which  is  1  year  after 
the  date  on  which  such  certificate  is  issued. 

•SEC.  104.  distribution  OF  L(»ST  DEDUCTION  TO 
EXISTING  TRUST  FUNDS. 

•'(a)  In  General.— There  is  established  in 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  an  ac- 
count, consisting  of  such  amounts  as  may  be 
appropriated  to  the  account  as  provided  in 
subsection  (b). 

•■(b)  Transfer  to  Account.— There  is 
hereby  appropriated  to  the  account  for  each 
fiscal  year  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount 
which  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  deter- 
mines to  be  the  increase  in  revenues  for 
such  fiscal  year  by  reason  of  the  amend- 
ments made  by  section  101.  The  amounts 
appropriated  by  the  preceding  sentence 
shall  be  transferred  to  the  account  from  the 
general  fund  of  the  Treasury  in  the  manner 
provided  under  section  9601  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986. 

"(c)  Expenditures  Prom  Account.— 
Amounts  in  the  account  established  under 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  available,  as  provided 
in  appropriation  Acts,  only— 

•(1)  in  the  case  of  amounts  attributable  to 
any  oil  discharge,  for  making  expenditures 
for  the  purposes  described  in  section  311(k) 
of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
(33  use,  section  1321(k)),  or 

••(2)  in  the  case  of  any  other  amounts,  for 
transfer  to  the  Hazardous  Substance  Super- 
fund  established  under  section  9507  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Act  of  1986. 

"SEC.  10.5.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

•The  provisions  of  this  Act  are  effective 
for  all  discharges  occurring  after  March  23. 
1989.  in  taxable  years  ending  after  such 
date. 

•SEC.  10«.  STUDY  AND  REPORT. 

••(a)  Study  of  Revenue  Loss.— Not  later 
than  six  months  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate shall  submit  to  the  House  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  and  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  an  estimate  of  the  de- 
crease   of    Federal    revenues    during    the 


period  beginning  January  1,  1970.  and 
ending  December  31,  1983,  by  reason  of  the 
allowance  of  applicable  cleanup  costs 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  162(m)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986). 

■•(b)  Annual  Report  to  Congress.— The 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  shall  make  an 
annual  report  to  the  House  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Finance  detailing  the  amount  expended 
on  environmental  clean-up  costs  and  the 
amount  accruing  to  the  Treasury  under  sec- 
tion 162(m)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1986. 

••(c)  Effective  Date.— The  first  report  re- 
quired by  subsection  (b)  shall  be  submitted 
12  months  after  the  study  in  subsection  (a) 
is  submitted  to  Congress.' 


D'AMATO  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  117 

Mr.  D'AMATO  (for  himself.  Mr. 
DeConcini,  Mr.  Specter,  and  Mr. 
Wilson)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  H.R.  2072,  supra,  as  follows: 

SUBCHAPTER  I 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  TREASURY 

Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Firearms 

salaries  and  expenses 

For  an   additional   amount   for  ••Salaries 

and  Expenses  ".  $2,000,000. 

United  States  Customs  Service 
salaries  and  expenses 
For  an   additional   amount   for  ••Salaries 
and  Expenses".  $8,500,000. 

operations  and  maintenance,  air 

interdiction  program 

For  an  additional  amount  for  ■Operations 

and    Maintenance,    Air    Interdiction    Pro- 

gram^',  $44,500,000.  to  remain  available  until 

expended. 

SUBCHAPTER  II 
DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 
Federal  Prison  Systems 
buildings  and  facilities 
For  an  additional  amount  for  •Buildings 
and  Facilities',  $10,000,000,  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended. 

Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
salaries  and  expenses 
For  an   additional   amount   for   •■Salaries 
and  expenses  ".  $7,000,000. 

Drug  Enforcement  Administration 
salaries  and  expenses 
For  an   additional   amount   for    'Salaries 
and  Expenses ",  $6,000,000. 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 

salaries  and  expenses 
For  an  additional   amount   for   '■Salaries 
and     Expenses",     $19,000,000,     of     which 
$4,000,000  shall  be  available  to  implement 
Section  6151  of  Public  Law  100-690. 
Office  of  Justice  Programs 
bureau  of  justice  assistance 
For  an  additional   amount   for   'Salaries 
and  Expenses',  $15,000,000  which  shall  only 
be    available    for    discretionary    grants    to 
public,  private  and  non-profit  agencies  for 
the  purposes  of  education  and  treatment  to 
reduce  drug  abuse  in  the  inmate  population, 
as  authorized  under  Section  6091  of  Public 
Law  100-690. 
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SUBCHAPTER  III 
DEPARTMENT  OP  TRANSPORTATION 
Coast  Guard 
acquisition.  construction  and 
improvements 
For  an  additional   amount   for  "Acquisi- 
tion,    construction,     and     improvements". 
$23,000,000.  for  the  installation  of  an  APS- 
125  or  APS-138  radar  system  on  an  existing 
Coast   Guard    long-range   surveillance   air- 
craft, to  remain  available  until  expended. 
StJBCHAPTER  IV 
DEPARTMENT  OP  HEALTH  AND 
HUMAN  SERVICES 
Alcohol.  Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental  Health 
administration 

alcohol,  drug  abuse  and  MENTAL  HEALTH 

For  an  additional  amount  for  substance 
abuse  prevention  and  treatment  activities. 
(58.000.000.  as  authorized  in  Section  2025  of 
Public  Law  100-690.  of  which  $15,000,000 
shall  be  available  for  the  service  grant  dem- 
onstration program  to  reduce  substance 
abuse  by  high  risk  youth  and  pregnant 
women. 

Indian  Health  Service 
indian  health  service 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Indian 
Health  Services".  $10,000,000.  Provided  that 
these  funds  shall  only  be  available  for  the 
purposes  of  Indian  Alcohol  and  Substance 
Abuse  Prevention  and  Treatment  programs, 
as  authorized  in  Title  II.  subtitle  C  of  Public 
Law  100-690. 

Health  Resources  and  Services 
Administration 

HEALTH  resources  AND  SERVICES 

program  operations 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Program 
Operations".   $5,000,000.    to   carry   out   the 
purposes  authorized  in  Title  II.  Subtitle  D 
of  Public  Law  100-690. 

Department  of  Education 

SCHOOL  improvement  PROGRAMS 

For  an  additional  amount  to  carry  out 
Part  C  of  the  Drug-Free  Schools  and  Com- 
munities Act  of  1986.  as  amended. 
$5,000,000. 

SUBCHAPTER  V 

DEPARTMENT  OP  AGRICULTURE 

Food  and  Nutrition  Service 

special  supplemental  pood  program  por 
women.  infants  and  children  <wici 

For  an  additional  amount  to  carry-out  the 
provisions  of  Section  3201  of  Public  Law 
100-690.  $3,500,000. 

SUBCHAPTER  VI 

DEPARTMENT  OF  VETERANS'  AFFAIRS 

Veterans  Health  Service  and  Research 

Administration 

medical  care 
For  an  additional  amount  to  supplement 
Section     2501     of     Public     Law     100-690. 
$10,000,000. 


UMI 


METZENBAUM  AMENDMENT  NO. 
118 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  H.R.  2072, 
supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  31.  after  line  16.  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  language: 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  orphan 
drug  grants  and  contracts,  $1,000,000". 


On  page  29,  line  9.  delete  the  sum 
•$1,000,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof, 
•$120,000". 

On  page  30,  line  23.  delete  the  sum 
••$200,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof. 
••$80.000'. 


GRAHAM  AMENDMENT  NO.  119 

Mr.  GRAHAM  proposed  an  amend- 
ment, which  was  subsequently  modi- 
fied, to  the  bill  H.R.  2072,  supra,  as 
follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

SKf.      .  REST<)R.\TI()N  ok  EASTKKN  AIKLINK.S. 

(a)  Findings.— The  Senate  finds  that— 

(1)  the  operations  of  Eastern  Airlines  have 
been  substantially  shut  down  since  March  4. 
1989.  by  a  strike  by  the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Machinists  with  the  support  of 
pilots  and  flight  attendant  unions: 

(2)  Eastern  Airlines  filed  a  petition  under 
chapter  11  of  title  11.  United  States  Code, 
on  Marlch  9.  1989: 

(3)  Texas  Air  Corporation,  which  controls 
Eastern  Airlines,  had  negotiated  for  the  sale 
of  Eastern: 

(4)  the  organized  employees  of  Eastern 
had  agreed  to  provide  a  potential  new  owner 
with  substantial  wage  concessions: 

(5)  the  deregulatipon  of  the  airline  indus- 
try by  Congress  was  predicated  on  the  an- 
ticipated continued  existence  of  strong,  in- 
dependent airlines,  such  as  Eastern  Airlines: 

(6)  the  Bankruptcy  Court  has  the  power 
to  appoint  an  independent  trustee  to 
manage  Eastern's  return  to  operation 
during  the  interim  period,  leading  up  to  the 
consummation  of  the  sale  agreement  and 
transfer  of  control  to  a  potential  owner,  and 

(7)  the  return  of  Eastern  Airlines  to  full 
operation  is  in  the  public  interest  and  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  creditors,  employees, 
and  customers  of  Eastern  as  well  as  the 
economies  of  the  communities.  States  and 
regions  of  the  United  States  that  Eastern 
serves. 

(b)  Sense  of  Senate.— It  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  Bankruptcy  Court  and  all 
involved  parties  should  facilitate  the 
prompt  and  safe  restoration  of  Eastern  Air- 
lines to  full  operations  through  all  appropri- 
ate action,  which  may  or  may  not  include 
appointment  of  an  independent  trustee, 
pending  sale  of  the  company. 


DeCONCINI  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  120 

Mr.  DeCONCINI  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Kasten,  Mr.  Leahy,  Mr.  Specter,  Mr. 
HoLLiNGS,  and  Mr.  Inouye)  proposed 
an  amendment  to  the  bill  H.R.  2072, 
supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following: 

SEf.  .  RESPONSIBILITY  KOR  NITLEAR.  IHEMI- 
(AU  HIOUMiKAI..  AND  MISSILE  NON- 
PROLIKERATION. 

(a)  Responsibilities.— The  responsibilities 
of  the  Undersecretary  of  State  for  Coordi- 
nating Security  Assistance  Policy  shall  in- 
clude 

( 1 )  coordinating  United  States  diplomatic 
efforts  to  obtain  the  agreement  of  all  appro- 
priate countries  to  a  missile  technology  con- 
trol regime  encompassing  chemical,  biologi- 
cal, and  nuclear  capable  missiles:  and 

(2)  coordinating  policies  within  the  United 
States  Government  on  strategies  for  re- 
stricting the  export  to  foreign  countries  of 
components  of  missiles  which  are  capable  of 
carrying  nuclear,  chemical,  or  biological 
weapons. 


(b)  Report  Required.- The  Secretary  of 
State  shall  submit  within  90  days  of  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  to  the  Speak- 
er of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  a 
report  setting  forth  the  Administration 
strategy  for  dealing  with  the  missile  prolif- 
eration issue,  and  specifying  the  steps  taken 
to  ensure  that  adequate  resources  will  be  al- 
located for  that  purpose. 

(c)  Contents  of  Report.— The  report  re- 
quired in  subsection  (b)  shall  contain,  but  is 
not  limited  to— 

(1)  a  discussion  of  efforts  that  can  be 
made  to  strengthen  the  Missile  Technology 
Control  Regime  to  restrict  the  flow  of  West- 
em  missile  hardware  and  knowhow: 

(2)  a  discussion  of  ways  to  strengthen 
international  arrangements,  including  the 
formation  of  a  new  international  organiza- 
tion, to  monitor  missile-related  exports  and 
compliance  with  missile  nonproliferation  ef- 
forts: and 

(3)  a  discussion  of  how  incentives  and 
threats  of  sanctions  can  be  used  to  win  the 
cooperation  of  more  nations  in  controlling 
missile  proliferation. 

SE(         TEIMPORARY  SISPENSION  OF  RIGHT  TO  RE- 
PrRCHASE  STIS(;ER  MISSILES. 

Notwithstanding  section  573(b)(4)  of  the 
Foreign  Operations.  Export  Financing  and 
Related  Programs  Appropriations  Act.  1988. 
and  section  566(b)(4)  of  the  Foreign  Oper- 
ations. Export  Financing,  and  Related  Pro- 
grams Appropriations  Act  1989.  the  United 
States  hereby  suspends  its  obligation  to  re- 
purchase STINGER  antiaircraft  missiles 
from  Bahrain  until  October  31.  1989. 


GRAHAM  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  121 

Mr.  GRAHAM  (for  himself,  Mr. 
McCain,  and  Mr.  Kasten)  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  H.R.  2072, 
supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  11.  line  16.  before  the  period, 
insert  the  following:  •';  Provided  further, 
That  there  shall  be  available  an  additional 
amount  for  the  •"Economic  SuppKirt  Fund", 
$3,000,000.  which  shall  be  made  available 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law 
for  the  promotion  of  democracy  in  Nicara- 
gua: Provided  further.  That  this  amount 
shall  be  derived  from  funds  appropriated 
under  such  heading  in  the  Foreign  Oper- 
ations. Export  Financing,  and  Related  Pro- 
grams Appropriations  Act.  1987.  or  from 
funds  earmarked  under  such  heading  in 
Public  Law  100-202  for  reconstruction  and 
rehabilitation  of  the  National  University  of 
El  Salvador  and  other  institutions  of  higher 
education  in  El  Salvador:  Provided  further, 
That  such  funds  shall  be  in  addition  to 
funds  made  available  for  the  promotion  of 
democracy  in  Nicaragua  by  Public  Law  100- 
461"". 


WARNER (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  122 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 

Mr.  WARNER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Reid,  Mr.  LiEBERHAN,  Mr.  Chafee,  Mr. 
RiEGLE,  Mr.  Pressler,  and  Mr.  Wirth) 
submitted  an  amendment  intended  to 
be  proposed  by  them  to  the  bill  H.R. 
2072,  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following 
new  section: 

Sec.     .  (a)  Congress  finds  that— 
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(1)  the  Administrator  of  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency  has  determined  that 
the  use  of  the  pesticide  daminozide  on  food 
or  food  products  may  pose  an  unreasonable 
risk  to  human  health; 

(2)  the  Administrator  has  proposed  to 
cancel  daminozide,  however,  such  cancella- 
tion may  take  as  long  as  18  months: 

(3)  publicity  over  the  continued  use  of  da- 
minozide has  resulted  in  public  fear  of  con- 
suming certain  agricultural  crops; 

(4)  growers  and  producers  of  certain  agri- 
cultural products  have  suffered  significant 
economic  losses  due  to  diminished  sales;  and 

(5)  unless  action  is  taken  immediately  to 
prohibit  the  use  of  daminozide  on  agricul- 
tural products,  consumers  may  be  subject  to 
continued  health  risk  and  public  confidence 
in  certain  agricultural  products  may  contin- 
ue to  erode,  resulting  in  even  further  eco- 
nomic losses. 

(b)  As  used  in  this  section: 

(1)  The  term  "Administrator"  means  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency. 

(2)  The  term  "daminozide"  means  butane- 
dioic  acid  mono  (2,2-dimethylhydrazide),  in- 
cluding its  degradate  and  metabolite,  un- 
symmetrical  dimethylhydrazine. 

(3)  The  terms  "person",  "State",  and  "to 
distribute  or  sell"  shall  have  the  same 
meaning  given  such  terms  in  section  2  of  the 
Federal  Insecticide,  Fungicide,  and  Rodenti- 
cide  Act  <7  U.S.C.  136). 

(c)(1)  No  person  in  any  State  may  distrib- 
ute or  sell  to  any  person,  or  use,  any  pesti- 
cide containing  daminozide  that  is  labeled 
for  food  use. 

(2)  The  registration  under  the  Federal  In- 
secticide, Fungicide,  and  Rodenticide  Act  (7 
U.S.C.  136  et  seq.)  of  a  pesticide  that  is  sub- 
ject to  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  treated  as  can- 
celed. 

(3)(A)  The  Administrator  shall  issue  an 
order  that  requires  the  registrant  of  a  pesti- 
cide that  is  subject  to  paragraph  ( 1 )  to— 

(i)  conduct,  a  recall  of  the  pesticide  from 
dealers,  distributors,  and  end-users;  and 

(ii)  provide  for  the  proper  storage  and  dis- 
posal of  the  pesticide. 

(B)  Such  order  shall— 

(i)  apply  to  storage  and  disposal  of  the 
pesticide,  any  container  holding  the  pesti- 
cide, any  rinsate  containing  the  pesticide,  or 
any  other  material  used  to  contain  or  collect 
excess  or  spilled  quantities  of  the  pesticide; 

(ii)  specify  recall  procedures  that  are  con- 
sistent with  section  15(b)(4)  of  such  Act  (7 
U.S.C.  136q(b)(4));  and 

(iil)  prescribe  the  means  to  be  used  to 
verify  the  effectiveness  of  the  recall. 

(C)  A  violation  of  an  order  issued  under 
this  paragraph  shall  be  considered  a  viola- 
tion of  section  12  of  such  Act  (7  U.S.C.  136j). 

(4)(A)  A  person  who  holds  a  registration 
of  a  pesticide  containing  daminozide  imme- 
diately before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  shall  reimburse  any  person  who  holds 
any  quantity  of  a  pesticide  that  is  subject  to 
paragraph  (1). 

(B)  The  amount  of  such  reimbursement 
shall  be  the  prevailing  sale  price  for  such 
pesticide,  at  the  time  the  pesticide  came 
into  possession  of  the  person  seeking  reim- 
bursement. 

(d)(1)  All  existing  tolerances  and  food  ad- 
ditive regulations  for  daminozide  estab- 
lished under  section  408  or  409  of  the  Feder- 
al Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
346a  or  348)  shall  be  treated  as  revoked. 

(2)(A)  Following  revocation  of  a  tolerance 
or  food  additive  regulation  under  paragraph 
(1),  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  in  consultation  with  the  Adminis- 


trator, shall,  by  order,  as  part  of  the  en- 
forcement of  such  Act,  establish  an  action 
level,  as  necessary,  to  permit  distribution  in 
commerce  of  food  that  bears  a  residue  of  da- 
minozide that  is  the  result  of— 

(i)  the  use  of  a  pesticide  containing  damin- 
ozide before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act;  or 

(ii)  unavoidable  residual  environmental 
contamination  that  occurs  before  such  date. 

(B)  The  Secretary,  in  consultation  with 
the  Administrator,  shall  periodically  reduce 
or  revoke  an  action  level  established  under 
subparagraph  (A)  to  account  for  the  expect- 
ed reduction  of  daminozide  in  the  food 
supply. 


BIDEN  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  123 

Mr.  BIDEN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Brad- 
ley, Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr.  Graham,  Mr. 
DeConcini.  and  Mr.  Moynihan)  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  bill  H.R. 
2072,  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  insert 
the  following  new  title: 
TITLE     .  ADDITIONAL  REVENUE  FOR 

ANTI-DRUG  PROGRAMS. 
SEC.      .  INCREASE  IN  TAX  ON  CHJARETTES  AND  AL- 
COHOU 

(a)  Cigarettes.— 

(1)  Rate  of  tax.— Subsection  (b)  of  section 
5701  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986 
(relating  to  rate  of  tax  on  cigarettes  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  "$8"  in  paragraph  (1)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$9";  and 

(B)  by  striking  "$16.80"  in  paragraph  (2) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$18.90". 

(2)  Floor  stocks.— 

(A)  Imposition  of  tax.— On  cigarettes 
manufactured  in  or  imported  into  the 
United  States  which  are  removed  before 
September  1.  1989,  and  held  on  such  date 
for  sale  by  any  person,  there  shall  be  im- 
posed the  following  taxes: 

(i>  Small  cigarettes.— On  cigarettes, 
weighing  not  more  than  3  pounds  per  thou- 
sand. $1  per  thousand; 

(ii)  Large  cigarettes.— On  cigarettes, 
weighing  more  than  3  pounds  per  thousand. 
$2.10  per  thousand;  except  that,  if  more 
than  6'/2  inches  in  length,  they  shall  be  tax- 
able at  the  rate  prescribed  for  cigarettes 
weighing  not  more  than  3  pounds  per  thou- 
sand, counting  each  2%  inches,  or  fraction 
thereof,  of  the  length  of  each  as  one  ciga- 
rette. 

(B)  Liability  for  tax  and  method  of  pay- 
ment.— 

(i)  Liability  for  tax.— A  person  holding 
cigarettes  on  September  1.  1989.  to  which 
any  tax  imposed  by  paragraph  (1)  applies 
shall  be  liable  for  such  tax. 

(ii)  Method  of  payment.— The  tax  im- 
posed by  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  treated  as  a 
tax  imposed  under  section  5701  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1986  and  shall  be  due 
and  payable  on  October  16.  1989.  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  tax  imposed  under  such 
section  is  payable  with  respect  to  cigarettes 
removed  on  September  1.  1989. 

(C)  Cigarette.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  "cigarette"  shall  have  the 
meaning  given  to  such  term  by  subsection 
(b)  of  section  5702  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1986. 

(D)  Exception  for  retail  stocks.— The 
taxes  imposed  by  paragraph  (1)  shall  not 
apply  to  cigarettes  in  retail  stocks  held  on 
September  1.  1989.  at  the  place  where  in- 
tended to  be  sold  at  retail. 


(e)  Foreign  trade  zones. —Notwithstand- 
ing the  Act  of  June  18.  1934  (19  U.S.C.  81a 
et  seq.)  or  any  other  provision  of  law— 

(i)  cigarettes— 

(I)  on  which  taxes  imposed  by  Federal  law 
are  determined,  or  customs  duties  are  liqui- 
dated, by  a  customs  officer  pursuant  to  a  re- 
quest made  under  the  first  proviso  of  sec- 
tion 3(a)  of  the  Act  of  June  18.  1934  (19 
U.S.C.  81c(a))  before  September  1.  1989.  and 

(II)  which  are  entered  into  the  customs 
territory  of  the  United  States  on  or  after 
September  1.  1989.  from  a  foreign  trade 
zone,  and 

(ii)  cigarettes  which— 

(I)  are  placed  under  the  supervision  of  a 
customs  officer  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  the  second  proviso  of  section  3(a)  of  the 
Act  of  June  18.  1934  (19  U.S.C.  81c(a)) 
before  September  1.  1989.  and 

(II)  are  entered  into  the  customs  territory 
of  the  United  States  on  or  after  September 
1.  1989.  from  a  foreign  trade  zone. 

shall  be  subject  to  the  tax  imposed  by  para- 
graph ( 1 )  and  such  cigarettes  shall,  for  pur- 
poses of  paragraph  (1),  be  treated  as  being 
held  on  September  1.  1989.  for  sale. 

(b)  Distilled  Spirits.— 

(1)  In  general.- Paragraphs  (1)  and  (3)  of 
section  5001(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1986  (relating  to  rate  of  tax)  are 
each  amended  by  striking  out  "$12.50"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$14.00". 

(2)  Conforming  amendment.— Subsection 
(a)  of  section  5010  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
credit  for  wine  content  and  for  flavors  con- 
tent) is  amended  by  striking  "$12.50"  both 
places  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "$14.00". 

(c)  Wines.— Subsection  (b)  of  section  5041 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  (relat- 
ing to  rates  of  tax )  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "17  cents"  in  paragraph 

(1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "42  cents". 

(2)  by  striking  out  "67  cents"  in  paragraph 

(2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "92  cents". 

(3)  by  striking  out  "$2.25"  in  paragraph 

(3)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$2.50". 

(4)  by  striking  out  "$3.40"  in  paragraph 

(4)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$3.65".  and 

(5)  by  striking  out  "$2.40"  in  paragraph 

(5)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$2.65". 

(d)  Beer.— Section  5051(a)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$9"  in  paragraph  (1) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$11.80";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$7 "  in  the  caption  and 
text  of  paragraph  (2)(A)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "$9.80". 

(e)  F^ooR  Stocks  on  Distilled  Spirits, 
Wine,  and  Beer.— 

(1)  Imposition  of  tax  on  distilled  spir- 
its.—On  articles  manufactured  in  or  import- 
ed into  the  United  States  which  are  taxable 
under  section  5001(a)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986.  removed  before  Septem- 
ber 1,  1989,  and  held  on  such  date  for  sale 
by  any  person  there  shall  be  imposed  the 
following  taxes: 

(A)  Distilled  spirits.— On  distilled  spir- 
its, $1.50  per  proof  gallon. 

(B)  Imported  perfumes.— On  imported 
perfumes  described  in  section  5001(a)(3)  of 
such  Code,  $1.50  per  wine  gallon. 

(2)  Imposition  of  tax  on  wines.— On 
wines  produced  in  or  imported  into  the 
United  States  which  are  taxable  under  sec- 
tion 5041(a)  of  such  Code,  removed  before 
September  1,  1989.  and  held  on  such  date 
for  sale  by  any  person  there  shall  be  im- 
posed the  following  taxes: 
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(A)  On  stil!  wines  containing  not  more 
than  14  percent  of  alcohol  by  volume.  25 
cents  per  wine  gallon: 

(B)  On  still  wines  containing  more  than  14 
percent  and  not  exceeding  21  percent  of  al- 
cohol by  volume.  25  cents  per  wine  gallon: 

(C)  On  still  wines  containing  more  than  21 
percent  and  not  exceeding  24  percent  of  al- 
cohol by  volume.  25  cents  per  wine  gallon: 

(D)  On  champagne  and  other  sparkling 
wines,  25  cents  per  wine  gallon:  and 

(E)  On  artificially  carbonated  wines.  25 
cents  per  wine  gallon. 

(3)  Imposition  of  tax  on  beer— On  beer 
brewed  or  produced  in,  or  imported  into,  the 
United  States  which  is  taxable  under  sec- 
tion 5051(a)  of  such  Code,  removed  before 
Septeml)er  1.  1989.  and  held  on  such  date 
for  sale  by  any  person  there  shall  be  im- 
posed the  following  taxes: 

(A)  On  beer  described  in  section  5051(a)(1) 
of  such  Code,  $2.80  per  barrel. 

(B)  On  beer  described  in  section  50Sl(a)(2) 
of  such  Code,  $2.80  per  barrel. 

(4)  Liability  for  tax  and  method  of  pay- 
ment.— 

(A)  Liability  for  tax.— A  person  holding 
distilled  spirits,  an  article,  wine,  or  beer  on 
September  1,  1989.  to  which  any  tax  im- 
posed by  paragraph  (1).  (2).  or  (3)  applies 
shall  be  liable  for  such  tax. 

(B)  Method  of  payment.— The  taxes  im- 
posed by  paragraphs  ( 1 ).  (2),  and  (3)  shall  be 
treated  as  taxes  imposed  under  section 
5001(a),  5041(a),  and  section  5051(a)  of  such 
Code,  respectively,  and— 

(i)  shll  be  paid  in  such  manner  as  the  Sec- 
retary shall  by  regulations  prescribe,  and 

(ii)  shall  be  paid  as  such  date  (not  later 
than  6  months  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act)  as  the  Secretary  shall  by 
regulations  prescribe. 

(5)  Exception  for  on-premises  retail  es- 
tablishments.—To  the  extent  provided  in 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  the 
taxes  imposed  by  paragraphs  (1).  (2).  and  (3) 
shall  not  apply  to  distilled  spirits,  articles, 
wine,  and  beer  held  on  September  1.  1989, 
on  the  premises  of  a  retail  establishment 
where  alcoholic  beverages  are  sold  for  con- 
sumption on  the  premises  only. 

(6)  Definit  ons.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion— 

(A)  Distilled  spirits.— The  term  •'dis- 
tilled spirits"  1  as  the  meaning  given  to  such 
term  by  section  5002(a)(8)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986. 

(B)  Proof  gallon.— The  term  "proof 
gallon"  has  the  meaning  given  to  such  term 
by  section  5002(a)(ll)  of  such  Code. 

(C)  Article.— The  term  "article"  has  the 
meaning  given  to  such  term  by  section 
5002(aM14)  of  such  Code. 

(D)  Wine  gallon.— The  term  "wine 
gallon"  has  the  meaning  given  to  such  term 
by  section  5041(c)  of  such  Code. 

(E)  Beer.— The  term  "t)eer"  has  the  mean- 
ing given  to  such  term  by  section  5052(a)  of 
such  Code. 

(P)  Person.— The  term  "person"  includes 
any  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof,  or 
any  agency  or  instrumentality  of  a  State  or 
political  subdivision  thereof. 

(G)  Secretary.— The  term  "Secretary" 
means  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his 
delegate. 

(f)  Establishment  of  Drug  Free  America 
Trust  Fund.- Amounts  equal  to  all  addi- 
tional revenues  resulting  from  the  provi- 
sions and  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(a),  (b),  (c),  (d),  and  (e)  of  this  section  shall 
be  deposited  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury into  a  special  fund  of  the  United  States 
Treasury,  to  be  known  as  the  "Drug  FYee 


America  Trust  Fund",  and  shall  remain 
available  for  making  expenditures  subject  to 
appropriations  action  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  of  1988.  as 
provided  by  appropriations  Acts, 
(g)  Effective  Dates.— 

(1)  Amendments.— The  amendments  made 
by  subsections  (a)(1).  (b),  (c),  and  (d)  shall 
apply  to  cigarettes,  distilled  spirits,  wine 
and  beer  removed  after  August  31,  1989.  and 
before  January  1.  1992. 

(2)  Other  Provisions.— Subsections 
(a)(2).  (e).  and  (f)  shall  take  effect  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec  2.  There  is  hereby  appropriated  an 
additional  sum  of  $1,786,175,000.  as  follows: 

CHAPTER  I-DEPARTMENTS  OF  JUS- 
TICE AND  STATE  AND  THE  JUDICI- 
ARY 

DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 
federal  bureau  or  investigation 
salaries  and  expenses 
For   an   additional   amount   for   "Salaries 
and  Expenses".  $15,000,000. 

drug  enforcement  administration 
salaries  and  expenses 
For  an   additional   amount   for   "Salaries 
and  Expenses",  $46,000,000. 
immigration  and  naturalization  service 

salaries  and  expenses 
For  an   additional  amount   for   "Salaries 
and  Expenses",  $26,000,000. 

general  legal  activities  account 
salaries  and  expenses 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  Expenses"  to  be  used  to  increase  the 
number  of  field  attorneys  and  related  sup- 
port staff  used  for  asset  forfeiture  and  civil 
enforcement,  $3,000,000. 

united  states  attorneys 
salaries  and  expenses 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  Expenses"  to  be  used  to  increase  the 
numt)er  of  field  attorneys  and  related  sup- 
port staff  used  for  asset  forfeiture  and  civil 
enforcement.  $3,000,000. 

UNITED  states  MARSHALLS  SERVICE 
salaries  and  EXPENSES 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  Expenses".  $6,000,000. 

SUPPORT  OF  UNITED  STATES  PRISONERS 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Support  of 
United    States    Prisoners".    $6,000,000.    to 
remain  available  until  expended. 
federal  prison  system 
buildings  and  facilities 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Buildings 
and    Facilities",     $104,000,000.    to    remain 
available  until  expended. 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  Expenses '.  $13,000,000. 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  CORRECTIONS 

For  an  additional  amount  for  the  National 
Institute  of  Corrections.  $14,000,000. 

OFFICE  OF  JUSTICE  PROGRAMS 
MANAGEMENT  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

For  an  additional  amount  for  manage- 
ment and  administration,  $8,000,000. 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  JUSTICE 

For  an  additional  amount  for  the  National 
Institute  of  Justice,  $9,000,000. 

BUREAU  OF  JUSTICE  STATISTICS 

For  an  additional  amount  for  the  Bureau 
of  Justice  Statistics,  $10,000,000. 


OFFICE  OF  JUVENILE  JUSTICE  AND  DELINQUENCY 
PREVENTION 

For  an  additional  amount  for  the  Office 
of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Preven- 
tion. $20,000,000,  as  authorized  by  part  D  of 
title  II  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delin- 
quency Prevention  Act  of  1974. 

BUREAU  OF  JUSTICE  ASSISTANCE 

For  an  additional  amount  for  the  Bureau 
of  Justice  Assistance.  $127,000,000.  of  which 
$125,000,000  shall  be  available  until  expend- 
ed for  the  Drug  Control  and  System  Im- 
provement Grant  Program  and  $2,000,000 
shall  be  available  for  Regional  Information 
Sharing  Systems  Grants,  as  authorized  by 
the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968. 

STATE  JUSTICE  INSTITUTE 

For  an  additional  amount  for  the  State 
Justice  Institute.  $15,000,000. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 
SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  Expenses".  $4,000,000.  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended,  for  expenses  author- 
ized by  the  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  of  1988  for 
development,  procurement,  and  implemen- 
tation of  a  machine-readable  travel  and 
identity  document  border  security  program. 

REWARDS  FOR  INFORMATION  CONCERNING 
NARCOTICS  RELATED  OFFENSES 

For  an  additional  amount  for  rewards  for 
information  concerning  narcotics-related  of- 
fenses, $5,000,000.  to  remain  available  until 
expended. 

THE  JUDICIARY 

COURTS  OF  APPEALS.  DISTRICT  COURTS.  AND 
OTHER  JUDICIAL  SERVICES 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  Expenses".  $18,000,000. 

DEFENDER  SERVICES 

For  an  additional  amount  as  authorized 
by  law  for  "Defender  services".  $14,000,000, 
to  remain  available  until  expended. 

FEES  OF  JURORS  AND  COMMISSIONERS 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Fees  of 
jurors  and  commissioners".  $1,000,000,  to 
remain  available  until  expended. 

SECURITY  EQUIPMENT 

For  an  additional  amount  for  procure- 
ment, installation,  and  maintenance  of  secu- 
rity equipment  and  protective  services  for 
the  United  States  Courts,  $5,000,000.  to 
remain  available  until  expended. 

CHAPTER  II— DEPARTMENTS  OP 
LABOR,  HEALTH  AND  HUMAN  SERV- 
ICES, AND  EDUCATION  AND  RELAT- 
ED AGENCIES 

DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 

DEPARTMENTAL  MANAGEMENT 
SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

For  an  additional  amount  for  substance 
abuse  employee  assistance  programs  in  the 
workplace,  $2,000,000. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH  AND 
HUMAN  SERVICES 

ALCOHOL,  DRUG  ABUSE  AND  MENTAL  HEALTH 
ADMINISTRATION 

ALCOHOL,  DRUG  ABUSE  AND  MENTAL  HEALTH 

For  an  additional  amount  for  substance 
abuse  prevention  and  treatment  activities  as 
authorized  by  the  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  of 
1988.  $895,000,000. 
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DEPARTMENT  OP  EDUCATION 

SCHOOL  IMPROVEMENT  PROGRAMS 

For  an  additional  amount  to  carry  out  the 
Drug-Free  Schools  and  Communities  Act  of 
1986,  as  amended.  $11,000,000. 

NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON  DRUG-FREE  SCHOOLS 

For  an  additional  amount  for  the  National 
Commission  on  Drug-Free  Schools,  as  au- 
thorized by  the  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  of 
1988,  $1,000,000. 

RELATED  AGENCY 

ACTION 
OPERATING  EXPENSES 

For  an  additional  amount  for  substance 
abuse  prevention  and  education  activities  as 
authorized  by  the  Domestic  Volunteer  Serv- 
ice Act  of  1973,  $2,000,000,  of  which  up  to 
$200,000  may  be  used  for  administrative  ex- 
penses. 

CHAPTER  III-DEPARTMENT  OP 
AGRICULTURE 

FOOD  AND  NUTRITION  SERVICE 

SPECIAL  SUPPLEMENTAL  FOOD  PROGRAM  FOR 

WOMEN,  INFANTS  AND  CHILDREN 

For  an  additional  amount  for  preparing 
and  distributing  drug  abuse  education  mate- 
rials, $10,000,000. 

NATIONAL  FOREST  SERVICE 

For  an  additional  amount  for  Federal  law 
enforcement  activities  relating  to  the  use 
and  production  of  narcotics  and  controlled 
substances  on  land  administered  by  the  Na- 
tional Forest  Service,  $10,000,000,  as  author- 
ized by  the  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  of  1988. 
CHAPTER  IV— DEPARTMENT  OF 
TRANSPORTATION 

COAST  GUARD 
OPERATING  EXPENSES 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Operating 
Expenses".  $64,000,000  to  be  available  only 
to  increase  drug  interdiction  patrols  and 
other  special  drug  interdiction  operations: 
Provided,  That  such  funds  shall  be  available 
only  for  fuel,  maintenance,  spare  parts,  sup- 
plies and  materials,  and  related  logistics  ex- 
penses. 

ACQUISITION,  CONSTRUCTION.  AND 
IMPROVEMENTS 

For  an  additional  amount  for  'Acquisi- 
tion, construction,  and  improvements', 
$100,000,000  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

FEDERAL  HIGHWAY  ADMINISTRATION 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Drunk 
driving  prevention  programs".  $25,000,000, 
as  authorized  by  the  Drunk  Driving  Preven- 
tion Act  of  1988,  to  remain  available  until 
expended. 

NATIONAL  HIGHWAY  TRAFFIC  SAFETY 
ADMINISTRATION 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Drug  rec- 
ognition expert  training  ",  $5,000,000  to  es- 
tablish a  regional  pilot  program  for  training 
law  enforceemnt  officers  to  recognize  and 
identify  individuals  who  are  operating  a 
motor  vehicle  while  under  the  influence  of 
alcohol  or  1  or  more  controlled  substances. 

CHAPTER  V-DEPARTMENT  OF  THE 
TREASURY 

BUREAU  OF  ALCOHOL,  TOBACCO  AND  FIREARMS 
SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  Expenses',  $4,000,000. 

UNITED  STATES  CUSTOMS  SERVICE 
SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and     Expenses',     $35,000,000.  ,  of     which 


$7,000,000  shall  be  available  for  develop- 
ment, procurement,  and  implementation  of 
a  machine-readable  travel  and  identity  doc- 
ument border  security  program. 

OPERATIONS  AND  MAINTENANCE.  AIR 
INTERDICTION  PROGRAM 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Operation 
and  Maintenance.  Air  Interdiction  Pro- 
gram". $51,000,000.  to  remain  available  until 
expended. 

FEDERAL  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  TRAINING  CENTER 

For  an  additional  amount  for  for  the  Fed- 
eral Law  Enforcement  Training  Center. 
$6,000,000  of  which  $4,000,000  shall  be  avail- 
able only  to  accommodate  the  advanced  in- 
service  training  requirements  of  the  Drug 
Enforcement  Administration  that  cannot 
otherwise  be  met  at  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice training  facilities,  and  $2,000,000  shall 
be  available  to  increase  the  level  of  drug  en- 
forcement training  for  Federal,  State,  and 
local  law  enforcement  officers. 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 
NATIONAL      COMMISSION      ON      MEASURED      RE- 
SPONSES TO  ACHIEVE  A  DRUG-FREE  AMERICA  BY 
199S 

For  an  additional  amount  for  the  National 
Commission  on  Measured  Responses  to 
Achieve  a  Drug-Free  America  by  1995, 
$1,000,000.  as  authorized  by  the  Anti-Drug 
Abuse  Act  of  1988. 

PRESIDENT'S  MEDIA  COMMISSION  ON  ALCOHOL 
AND  DRUG  ABUSE  PREVENTION 

For  an  additional  amount  for  the  Presi- 
dents  Media  Commission  on  Alcohol  and 
Drug  Abuse  Prevention.  $1,000,000.  as  au- 
thorized by  the  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  of 
1988. 

CHAPTER  VI-POREIGN  ASSISTANCE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

MULTILATERAL  ASSISTANCE 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Multilater- 
al assistance".  $3,000,000.  as  authorized  by 
the  International  Narcotics  Control  Act  of 
1988. 

MILITARY  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Military  as- 
sistance", $15,000,000:  Provided,  That  such 
funds  shall  be  available  only  to  provide  de- 
fense articles  to  the  armed  forces  of  Colom- 
bia to  support  their  efforts  to  combat  illicit 
narcotics  production  and  trafficking. 
CHAPTER  VII— DEPARTMENTS  OF 
HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOP- 
MENT AND  VETERANS'  AFFAIRS 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND 
URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 

PUBLIC  HOUSING  DRUG  ELIMINATION  PILOT 
PROGRAM 

For  an  additional  amount  for  the  Public 
Housing  Drug  Elimination  Pilot  Program, 
$8,200,000,  as  authorized  by  the  Anti-Drug 
Abuse  Act  of  1988,  to  be  available  until  ex- 
pended. 
DEPARTMENT  OF  VETERANS'  AFFAIRS 

DRUG  AND  ALCOHOL  TREATMENT  PROGRAMS 

For  an  additional  amount  for  drug  and  al- 
cohol treatment  programs,  $16,000,000.  of 
which  $15,000,000  shall  be  available  for  pro- 
viding drug  and  alcohol  treatment  services 
to  eligible  veterans  with  alcohol  or  drug  de- 
pendence or  abuse  disabilities,  and 
$1,000,000  shall  be  available  for  an  evalua- 
tion of  drug  and  alcohol  treatment  pro- 
grams operated  by  the  Department  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 


CHAPTER  VIII-DEPARTMENT  OP  THE 
INTERIOR 

INDIAN  HEALTH  SERVICES 

For  an  additional  amount  for  Indian  alco- 
hol and  substance  abuse  prevention  and 
treatment,  $30,000,000,  as  authorized  by  the 
Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  of  1988. 

BUREAU  OF  LAND  MANAGEMENT 

For  an  additional  amount  for  Federal  law 
enforcement  activities  relating  to  the  use 
and  production  of  narcotics  and  controlled 
substances  on  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
public  lands.  $2,000,000,  as  authorized  by 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  Drug  En- 
forcement Supplemental  Authority  Act. 

NATIONAL  PARK  SERVICE 

For  an  additional  amount  for  Federal  law 
enforcement  activities  relating  to  the  use 
and  production  of  narcotics  and  controlled 
substances  in  National  Park  System  uniu. 
$3,000,000.  as  authorized  by  the  Anti-Drug 
Abuse  Act  of  1986. 

INSULAR  AREAS 

For  an  additional  amount  to  carry  out  the 
United  States  Insular  Areas  Drug  Abuse  Act 
of  1986.  $13,975,000.  of  which  $350,000  shall 
be  available  for  grants  to  the  Government 
of  American  Samoa.  $500,000  shall  be  avail- 
able to  provide  the  Government  of  Ameri- 
can Samoa  with  a  vessel  to  be  used  in  the 
enforcement  of  narcotics  and  other  laws. 
$500,000  shall  be  available  for  grants  to  the 
Government  of  Guam  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  such  Act  in  accordance  with  a  plan 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
$500,000  shall  be  available  for  grants  to  the 
Government  of  Guam  for  drug  abuse  law 
enforcement  equipment.  $125,000  shall  be 
available  for  grants  to  the  Government  of 
the  Northern  Marianas  Islands.  $7,000,000 
shall  be  available  for  grants  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Puerto  Rico.  $2,000,000  shall  be 
available  for  grants  to  the  Government  of 
the  Virgin  Islands  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  such  Act  in  accordance  with  a  plan  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
$2,500,000  shall  be  available  for  a  grant  to 
the  Government  of  the  Virgin  Islands  for  a 
substance  abuse  facility,  and  $500,000  shall 
be  available  for  grants  to  the  Government 
of  Palau. 


VETERANS  BENEFITS  AND 
HEALTH  CARE  ACT 


CRANSTON  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  124 

(Ordered  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs.) 

Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Matsunaga,  Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr. 
Mitchell,  Mr.  Rockefeller,  and  Mr. 
Graham)  submitted  an  amendment  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  to  the  bill  (S. 
13)  to  amend  title  38.  United  States 
Code,  to  increase  the  rates  of  disabil- 
lity  compensation  and  dependency  and 
indemnity  compensation  for  veterans 
and  survivors,  to  increase  the  allow- 
ances paid  to  disabled  veterans  pursu- 
ing rehabilitation  programs  and  to  the 
dependents  and  survivors  of  certain 
disabled  veterans  pursuing  programs 
of  education,  and  to  improve  various 
programs  of  benefits  and  health-care 
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services  for  veterans;   and   for  other 
purposes,  as  follows: 

On  page  19.  strike  out  lines  8  through  21 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

SEC.    212.    COMPENSATKD    WORK    THERAPY    PRO- 
GRAM. 

(a)  Authorized  Sourcis  for  Provision  of 
Therapeutic  Work.— Subsection  (b)(1)  of 
section  618  is  amended  by  striking  out  "con- 
tractual arrangements  with  private  industry 
or  other  sources  outside  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"a  contract  or  other  arrangement  with  any 
appropriate  source  (whether  or  not  an  ele- 
ment of  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs 
or  of  any  other  Federal  entity)". 

(b)  Use  of  Revolving  Pond.— The  first 
sentence  of  subsection  (c)(1)  of  such  section 
is  amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  "(including  defraying  the  costs  of 
travel  and  related  expenses  necessary  to 
train  employees  in  the  administration  of 
services  under  such  subsection)". 

(c)  Pilot  Program.— Section  618  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(gKl)  During  fiscal  years  1990-1994,  the 
Secretary  shall  conduct  a  pilot  program  to 
encourage  and  participate  in  the  establish- 
ment of  nonprofit  corporations  for  the  pur- 
pose of  contracting  with  such  nonprofit  cor- 
porations to  conduct  compensated  work 
therapy  programs  at  Department  of  Veter- 
ans Affairs  medical  centers  operating  such 
programs. 

■(2)  The  Secretary  may  enter  into  not 
more  than  25  contracts  with  nonprofit  cor- 
porations under  the  pilot  program. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  may  enter  into  a  con- 
tract with  a  nonprofit  corporation  under 
the  pilot  program  only  if  the  corporation 
provides  assurances  satisfactory  to  the  Sec- 
retary that  it  will  operate  a  therapeutic  resi- 
dence for  eligible  veterans  in  connection 
with  an  existing  compensated  work  therapy 
program  at  the  medical  center  involved.  The 
contract  may  remain  in  effect  only  as  long 
as  the  corporation  operates  such  a  thera- 
peutic residence  for  eligible  veterans  in  con- 
nection with  the  pilot  program. 

"(4)  A  contract  with  a  nonprofit  corpora- 
tion under  this  subsection  may  provide  for 
the  Secretary,  as  partial  payment  under  the 
contract,  to  furnish  the  corporation  inkind 
services,  including- 

"(A)  technical  and  clinical  advice; 

"(B)  supervision  of  the  activities  of  com- 
pensated work  therapy  participants  in  the 
rehabilitation  of  any  property  for  use  as  a 
therapeutic  residence  under  the  contract 
and  for  possible  later  sale  as  a  private  resi- 
dence; and 

"(C)  minor  maintenance  of  and  minor  re- 
pairs to  such  a  therapeutic  residence. 

"(SKA)  In  order  to  assist  a  nonprofit  cor- 
poration to  purchase  or  lease  any  real  prop- 
erty for  the  purpose  of  operating  a  thera- 
peutic residence  under  the  pilot  program, 
the  Secretary  may— 

"(i)  make  advance  payments  to  the  corpo- 
ration: 

"(ii)  lend  the  corporation  up  to  the  maxi- 
mum amount  specified  in  subparagraph  (D) 
of  this  subsection;  or 

"(iii)  both. 

'(B)  Advance  payments  and  loans  author- 
ized by  this  paragraph  may  be  paid  out  of 
sums  in  the  fund. 

"(C)  Sums  received  by  a  nonprofit  corpo- 
ration as  advance  payments  or  loans  pursu- 
ant to  this  paragraph  may  be  used  only  for 
the  purchase  or  lease  of  real  property  for 
use  as  a  therapeutic  residence  pursuant  to 
the  pilot  program,  except  ttiat  advance  pay- 


ments may  also  be  used  for  the  operation  of 
such  a  residence. 

"(D)  The  amount  of  a  loan  under  this  sub- 
section may  not  exceed— 

"(i)  in  the  case  of  a  purchase  of  real  prop- 
erty for  such  use.  the  amount  equal  to  25 
percent  of  the  purchase  price;  or 

•(ii)  in  the  case  of  a  lease  of  real  property 
for  such  use.  the  amount  of  the  rent  for  one 
year. 

"(E)  A  loan  made  to  a  nonprofit  corpora- 
tion under  this  paragraph  shall  be  repaid 
within  five  years  after  the  date  on  which 
the  nonprofit  corporation  first  accepts  eligi- 
ble veterans  to  reside  in  a  therapeutic  resi- 
dence purchased  or  leased  with  the  funds 
loaned  to  the  corporation. 

"(6)  In  the  case  of  each  nonprofit  corpora- 
tion to  which  an  advance  payment  or  loan  is 
made  under  paragraph  (5)  of  this  subsection 
for  the  purchase  of  real  property,  the  pilot 
program  contract  with  such  corporation 
shall  include  a  provision  that  requires  the 
corporation— 

"(A)  to  sell  the  real  property  if  the  corpo- 
ration does  not  operate  or  ceases  to  operate 
a  therapeutic  residence  on  that  projserty. 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  an  advance  payment  cr 
advance  payments,  to  pay  the  fund  the 
amount  equal  to  the  excess,  if  any.  of  the 
total  amount  advanced  to  the  corporation 
over  the  amount  of  the  accrued  obligation 
of  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  to 
the  corporation  under  the  contract; 

"(C)  in  the  case  of  a  loan,  to  pay  the  fund 
the  sum  of  the  unpaid  balance  of  the  loan 
and  the  amount  equal  to  SO  percent  of  the 
excess,  if  any,  of  the  sale  price  over  the 
total  amount  paid  by  the  corporation  for 
the  purchase  and  improvement  of  such  real 
property;  and 

"(D)  to  use  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the 
property  to  pay,  to  the  extent  of  the  pro- 
ceeds, the  obligations  imposed  by  clauses 
(B)  and  (C)  of  this  paragraph. 

"(7)(A)  The  Secretary  shall  deposit  in 
escrow  any  sums  to  be  advanced  or  loaned 
to  a  nonprofit  corporation  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Veterans  Affairs  under  paragraph 
(5)  of  this  subsection  until  the  corporation 
demonstrates  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Sec- 
retary that  at  least  25  percent  of  the  net 
annual  operating  expenses  of  the  corpora- 
tion will  be  paid  out  of  funds  obtained  from 
sources  other  than  the  Department  of  Vet- 
erans Affairs  or  will  be  satisfied  by  in-kind 
services  obtained  from  such  sources,  or 
both.  For  the  purpose  of  this  subparagraph, 
the  term  'net  annual  operating  expenses' 
means  the  amount  equal  to  the  excess  of 
the  estimates  amount  of  the  annual  ex- 
penses of  operating  the  therapeutic  resi- 
dence or  therapeutic  residences  to  be  ac- 
quired or  operated  with  such  escrow  sums 
ovr  the  estimated  annual  rental  income 
from  eligible  veterans  residing  in  such  resi- 
dence or  residences. 

"(B)  If.  in  the  case  of  a  corporation  for 
which  any  amount  is  held  in  escrow  pursu- 
ant to  subparagraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph 
in  connection  with  a  contract  awarded 
under  the  pilot  program,  the  corporation 
fails  to  meet  the  requirements  of  such  sub- 
paragraph within  18  months  after  the 
award  of  that  contract,  the  corporation 
shall  forfeit  all  rights  to  the  amount  so  held 
in  escrow,  the  escrow  shall  be  terminated, 
and  that  amount  shall  be  credited  to  the 
fund. 

"(8)  The  Secretary  may  transfer  to  the 
fund  from  the  General  Post  Fund  of  a  De- 
partment of  Veterans  Affairs  medical  center 
benefiting  from  the  operation  of  a  thera- 
peutic residence  by  a  nonprofit  corporation 


in  connection  with  the  pilot  program  such 
amount  as  the  Secretary  considers  neces- 
sary to  make  any  advance  payments  and 
loans  to  such  corporation  under  subpara- 
graph (5)  of  this  subsection. 

"(9)(A)  Subject  to  subparagraph  (B)  of 
this  paragraph,  the  Secretary  shall  transfer 
to  the  Veterans  Health  Services  and  Re- 
search Administration  not  less  than  10  resi- 
dences acquired  by  the  Department  of  Vet- 
erans Affairs  in  the  administration  of  chap- 
ter 37  of  this  title. 

"(B)  Each  property  so  transferred  under 
this  paragraph— 

"(i)  shall  be  located  in  an  area  suitable  for 
meeting  the  need  of  the  Department  for  a 
therapeutic  residence  under  the  pilot  pro- 
gram: and 

"(ii)  shall  be  leased,  in  accordance  with 
subparagraph  (C)  of  this  paragraph,  to  a 
nonprofit  corporation  for  operation  as  a 
therapeutic  residence  under  the  pilot  pro- 
gram. 

"(C)  A  lease  of  property  under  this  para- 
graph shall— 

"(i)  provide  for  a  lease  period  of  not  less 
than  one  and  not  more  than  three  years  and 
may  include  one  or  more  options  for  renew- 
al at  the  option  of  both  parties  for  up  to 
three  additional  years; 

"(ii)  require  that  the  property  be  operated 
as  a  therapeutic  residence  during  the  lease 
period; 

"(iii)  require  the  lessee  to  pay  to  the  medi- 
cal center  benefiting  from  the  operation  of 
such  therapeutic  residence  60  percent  of  the 
rent  received  each  month  during  the  lease 
period  from  eligible  veterans  residing  in  a 
therapeutic  residence  on  such  property. 

"(iv)  provide  for  return  of  the  property  to 
the  Secretary  upon  termination  of  the  lease; 
and 

"(V)  include  such  other  terms  and  condi- 
tions, consistent  with  this  subsection,  as  the 
Secretary  considers  appropriate  for  protec- 
tion of  the  interests  of  the  United  States. 

"(10)  The  director  of  a  medical  center 
shall  hold  the  sums  received  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (9)(C)(iii)  of  this  subsection  until 
such  sums  are  transferred  pursuant  to  this 
paragraph.  The  Secretary  shall  periodically 
transfer  such  sums  to  the  Loan  Guaranty 
Revolving  Fund  established  by  section  1824 
of  this  title.  The  Secretary,  in  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  shall 
prescribe  regulations  to  carry  out  this  para- 
graph. 

"(11)  In  the  case  of  a  nonprofit  corpora- 
tion that,  on  Septemt>er  30.  1989,  is  conduct- 
ing a  compensated  work  therapy  program 
pursuant  to  a  contract  awarded  by  the  De- 
partment of  Veterans  Affairs,  the  oper- 
ations of  such  corporation  not  covered  by  a 
contract  awarded  under  the  pilot  program 
shall  not  be  affected  by  the  provisions  of 
this  subsection. 

"(12)  In-kind  services  furnished  to  a  non- 
profit corporation  by  the  Department  of 
Veterans  Affairs  under  the  pilot  program 
shall  be  considered  as  part  of  a  pass- 
through  account  under  the  Department's 
resource  allocation  methodology. 

"(13)(A)  Any  nonprofit  corporation  estab- 
lished to  operate  a  therapeutic  residence  or 
therapeutic  residences  under  the  pilot  pro- 
gram shall  be  established  in  accordance 
with  the  nonprofit  corporation  laws  of  the 
State  or  States  in  which  the  therapeutic  res- 
idence or  residences  are  to  be  operated  and 
shall,  to  the  extent  not  inconsistent  with 
any  Federal  law,  l>e  subject  to  the  laws  of 
such  State  or  States,  as  the  case  may  be. 

"(B)  A  nonprofit  corporation  participating 
in  the  pilot  program  shall  be  established 
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solely  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  one  or 
more  compensated  work  therapy  programs 
and  operating  therapeutic  residences  in  con- 
junction with  such  programs. 

"(C)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
paragraph  or  under  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary,  a  nonprofit  corporation 
participating  in  the  pilot  program,  and  its 
directors  and  employees,  shall  be  required 
to  comply  only  with  those  Federal  laws,  reg- 
ulations, and  executive  orders  and  directives 
which  apply  generally  to  private  nonprofit 
corporations. 

"(D)  The  board  of  directors  of  each  non- 
profit corporation  participating  in  the  pilot 
program  shall  include  employees  of  the  De- 
partment, but  the  total  number  of  such  em- 
ployees on  the  board  must  be  less  than  one- 
half  of  the  total  number  of  directors.  An 
employee  of  the  Department  of  Veterans 
Affairs  directly  responsible  for  the  conduct 
of  compensated  work  therapy  programs  at 
the  medical  center  benefiting  from  the  op- 
eration of  a  therapeutic  residence  by  the 
corporation  shall  be  a  member  of  the  board. 
•(E)  A  nonprofit  corporation  participating 
in  the  pilot  program  may— 

"(i)  accept  gifts  and  grants  from,  and 
enter  into  contracts  with,  individuals  and 
public  and  private  entities  solely  to  carry 
out  the  purpose  specified  in  subparagraph 
(B)  of  this  subsection; 

"(ii)  employ  such  employees  as  it  consid- 
ers necessary  for  such  purpose  and  fix  the 
compensation  of  such  employees;  and 

"(iii)  in  the  discretion  of  the  corporation 
board  of  directors,  transfer  gifts  and  grants 
accepted  under  clause  (i)  of  this  subpara- 
graph to  the  fund. 

"(P)  The  records  of  a  nonprofit  corpora- 
tion participating  in  the  pilot  program  shall 
be  available  to  the  Secretary. 

"(G)  For  the  purposes  of  sections  4(a)(1) 
and  6(a)(1)  of  the  Inspector  General  Act  of 
1978,  the  programs  and  operations  of  such  a 
nonprofit  corporation  shall  be  considered  to 
be  programs  and  operations  of  the  Depart- 
ment with  respect  to  which  the  Inspector 
General  of  the  Department  has  responsibil- 
ities under  such  Act. 

"(H)  Such  a  nonprofit  corporation  shall 
be  considered  an  agency  for  the  purposes  of 
section  716  of  title  31  (relating  to  availabil- 
ity of  information  and  inspection  of  records 
by  the  Comptroller  General). 

"(I)  Each  such  nonprofit  corporation  shall 
submit  to  the  Secretary  an  annual  report 
providing  a  detailed  statement  of  its  oper- 
ations, activities,  and  accomplishments 
during  that  year.  The  corporation  shall 
obtain  a  report  of  independent  auditors  con- 
cerning the  receipts  and  expenditures  of 
funds  by  the  corporation  during  that  year 
and  shall  include  that  report  in  the  corpora- 
tion's report  to  the  Secretary  for  that  year. 
"(J)  Each  member  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  a  non-profit  corporation  participat- 
ing in  the  pilot  program,  each  employee  of 
such  a  corporation,  and  each  employee  of 
the  Department  involved  in  the  functions  of 
the  corporation  during  any  year— 

"(i)  shall,  with  respect  to  such  functions, 
be  subject  to  Federal  laws  and  regulations 
applicable  to  Federal  employees  with  re- 
spect to  conflicts  of  Interest  in  the  perform- 
ance of  official  functions;  and 

'•(ii)  shall,  with  respect  to  such  functions, 
submit  to  the  Secretary  an  annual  state- 
ment signed  by  the  director  or  employee 
certifying  that  the  director  or  employee  is 
aware  of,  and  has  complied  with,  such  laws 
and  regulations  in  the  same  manner  as  is  re- 
quired of  Federal  employees. 

••(K)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the 
Committees   on   Veterans'    Affairs   of   the 


Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  an 
annual  report  on  the  number  and  locations 
of  nonprofit  corporations  participating  in 
the  pilot  program  and  the  amount  paid  by 
the  Secretary  to  each  such  corporation 
under  the  pilot  program. 

•■(12)  Not  later  than  February  1,  1994,  the 
Secretary  shall  submit  to  the  Committees 
on  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  a  report  on  the 
experience  under  the  pilot  program.  The 
report  shall  include  such  recommendations 
as  the  Secretary  considers  appropriate. 

"(13)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection— 

••(A)  the  term  •nonprofit  corporation' 
means  a  corporation  recognized  as  an  entity 
the  income  of  which  is  exempt  from  tax- 
ation under  section  501(c)(3)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986; 

•■(B)  the  term  •eligible  veteran'  means  a 
veteran  eligible  to  receive  therapeutic  and 
rehabilitative  services  under  this  section; 

••(C)  the  term  therapeutic  residence' 
means  a  residential  facility  in  which  eligible 
veterans  may  reside  while  participating  in  a 
compensated  work  therapy  program  con- 
ducted pursuant  to  this  section  and  includes 
real  property  associated  with  such  facility; 
and 

••(D)  the  term  existing  compensated  work 
therapy  program'  means  a  compensated 
work  therapy  program  that  is  being  con- 
ducted under  this  section  by  a  Department 
of  Veterans  Affairs  medical  center  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Veterans  Ben- 
efits and  Health  Care  Act  of  1989. ". 

AMENDMENT  NO.  124:  COMPENSATED  WORK 
THERAPY  ENHANCEMENT  AND  EXPANSION 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ains'  Affairs,  it  gives  me  pleasure  to 
submit,  along  with  my  distinguished 
colleagues  on  the  committee.  Senators 
Matstjnaga,  DeConcini,  Mitchell, 
Rockefeller,  and  Graham,  an  amend- 
ment to  section  212  of  S.  13.  Our 
amendment  would  establish  a  5-year 
pilot  program  to  expand  and  enhance 
VA  compensated-work-therapy  [CWT] 
programs.  This  pilot  program  would 
provide  for  testing,  at  up  to  25  sites, 
an  innovative  approach  to  providing 
veteran-patients— primarily  those  re- 
covering from  mental  disabilities  or 
drug  or  alcohol  conditions— with  the 
services  to  help  them  make  the  transi- 
tion from  inpatient  care  to  independ- 
ent living  in  the  community. 

Under  the  pilot  program,  VA  would 
help  to  create  nonprofit  corporations 
with  which  it  would  contract  to  con- 
duct CWT  programs— structured  job 
opportunities,  under  section  618  of 
title  38,  arranged  under  contracts  with 
private  businesses— and  to  which  it 
could  make  loans  to  facilitate  the  cor- 
poration setting  up  therapeutic  resi- 
dences [TR's]  providing  relatively  in- 
dependent group-living  arrangements. 
In  order  to  be  eligible  to  receive  a 
CWT  contract  under  this  program,  the 
corporation  would  have  to  run  a  TR. 
These  CWT/TR  programs  would  pro- 
vide work  therapy  during  the  day  and 
supervised  living  experience  at  night. 

By  encouraging  nonprofit  corpora- 
tions to  get  involved  in  this  endeavor, 
VA  can  enhance  and  improve  the  serv- 
ices available  to  meet  the  needs  of 


those  veterans  without  further  enlarg- 
ing its  own  health  care  mission  and  di- 
recting any  significant  resources  away 
from  a  system  that  is  already  dealing 
with  a  very  serious  fiscal  crisis. 

SUMMARY  OP  PROVISIONS 

Mr.  President,  our  amendment  con- 
tains provisions  which  would: 

First,  require,  in  a  5-year  pilot  pro- 
gram limited  to  not  more  than  25  sites, 
VA  to  promote  and  participate  in  the 
establishment  of  nonprofit  corpora- 
tions with  which  VA  would  contract  to 
run  CWT  programs  as  long  as  the  non- 
profit has  made  a  commitment  to,  and 
actually  runs,  a  TR. 

Second,  authorize  VA  to  make  an  in- 
terest-free loan— repayable  within  5 
years— to  the  nonprofit  corporation  in 
the  amount  of  either  25  percent  of  the 
purchase  price  for  the  TR  or  the  total 
of  the  first  year's  rent  it  would  pay  for 
leasing  a  structure  for  that  purpose; 
and  provide  that  if  the  nonprofit  were 
to  sell  the  TR,  the  proceeds  of  the  sale 
would  be  required  to  be  used  to  repay 
the  unpaid  balance  of  the  loan  and  to 
pay  VA  50  percent  of  any  profit  real- 
ized from  the  sale. 

Third,  authorize  VA  to  make  ad- 
vance payments,  under  the  nonprofit 
corporation's  contract  with  VA  to  run 
a  CWT  program,  from  the  Special 
Therapeutic  and  Rehabilitation  Activi- 
ties Fund  [STRAF]  by  making  those 
funds  available  in  a  special  escrow  ac- 
count set  up  in  the  STRAF  for  up  to 
18  months;  to  disburse  such  fimds 
from  the  escrow  account  to  the  non- 
profit upon  its  demonstrating  to  VA's 
satisfaction  that  at  least  25  percent  of 
its  annual  operating  expenses  for  rvm- 
ning  the  TR— over  and  above  the  ex- 
penses anticipated  to  be  paid  from  VA 
patients'  rental  payments— would  be 
paid  from  non-VA  sources— either  in 
cash  or  in  in-kind  services. 

Fourth,  authorize  VA,  as  part  of  the 
VA  payment  to  the  nonprofit  for  the 
rurming  of  a  CWT  program  in  con- 
junction with  a  TR,  to  provide  in-kind 
services— including  technical  and  clini- 
cal expertise,  building-rehabilitation 
supervision,  and  minor  maintenance 
and  repairs  to  the  residence— to  the 
nonprofit  corporation;  and  provide 
that  services  would  be  considered  as 
"pass  through"  expenses  and  accord- 
ingly, would  not  be  subject  to  adjust- 
ment by  the  VA's  Resources  Alloca- 
tion Methodology— a  methodology  VA 
uses  in  allocating  funding  to  its  health 
care  facilities. 

Fifth,  authorize  the  nonprofit  corpo- 
ration to  use  the  funds  advanced  to  it 
by  VA  under  the  CWT  contract  to 
assist  the  corporation  to  acquire  and 
operate  a  TR:  and  require  the  corpora- 
tion, when  it  ceases  to  operate  the  TR. 
to  return  to  the  STRAF.  out  of  the 
proceeds  from  the  sale  of  the  proper- 
ty, any  amount  it  owes  to  VA  under 
the  CWT  contract  with  the  VA  plus. 
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as  I  have  previously  indicated,  50  per- 
cent of  any  profits  from  such  sale. 

Sixth,  authorize  VA  to  transfer  from 
the  General  Post  Fund  at  the  medical 
center  involved  to  the  STRAF  the 
funds  necessary  for  any  loan  or  ad- 
vance payment,  or  both,  to  be  made  to 
the  nonprofit  corporation  in  connec- 
tion with  the  pilot  program  at  that 
center. 

Seventh,  direct  the  Secretary,  in  ad- 
ministering chapter  37  of  title  38,  the 
VA  Home-Loan  Guaranty  Program,  to 
transfer  not  less  than  10  properties  ac- 
quired by  VA  under  that  chapter  to 
the  Veterans  Health  Services  and  Re- 
search Administration  (VHS«&RA)  for 
VHS&RA  to  lease  the  properties  to 
nonprofit  corporations  which  have 
CWT  contracts  and  agree  to  use  the 
properties  as  TRs  for  terms  of  1  to  3 
years,  with  renewal  options  permissi- 
ble for  up  to  another  3  years;  require 
the  nonprofit  corporation  to  pay  60 
percent  of  the  rent  collected  from  vet- 
eran residents  to  the  medical  center 
for  subsequent  transfer  into  the  Loan 
Guaranty  Revolving  Fund;  and  require 
the  corporation,  upon  termination  of 
the  lease,  to  return  the  prof)erty  to 
the  Secretary  for  disposition  in  accord- 
ance with  loan  program  procedures. 

Eighth,  direct  that  any  existing  non- 
profit corporation  carrying  out  a  CWT 
program  be  grandfathered  in  its  CWT 
operations  without  regard  to  the  pro- 
visions in  the  bill. 

Ninth,  provide  for  the  structure  of 
the  CWT/TR  nonprofit  corporations 
to  be  similar  to  that  of  the  research 
nonprofit  corporations,  which  are  cur- 
rently authorized  in  subchapter  VI  of 
chapter  73  of  title  38,  in  terms  of  their 
general  powers,  the  structure  of  their 
boards  of  directors— but  limit  VA  em- 
ployees to  being  a  minority  of  board 
members— the  applicability  of  State 
law.  accountability,  oversight,  and  au- 
thority to  accept  gifts  or  grants. 

Tenth,  provide  that  the  pilot  pro- 
gram may  be  conducted  only  at  VA 
Medical  Centers  that  have  existing 
CWT  programs. 

BACKGROUND 

Mr.  President,  as  I  discussed  in  my 
January  25  introductory  statement  of 
S.  13— Congressional  Record,  page 
S234— CWT  programs  provide  at  a  low 
cost  to  the  Government  numerous 
therapeutic  benefits  to  VA  patients  in 
a  work  setting.  CWT  programs  involve 
the  use  of  work  subcontracted  and 
paid  for  by  businesses  with  wages  gen- 
erated through  the  work  contracts  and 
generally  paid  on  a  piecework  basis. 
The  jobs  vary  greatly,  from  simple 
packaging  to  fabrications  and  assem- 
bly operation  using  complex  machin- 
ery, and  take  place  in  VA  medical  cen- 
ters, in  the  community,  or  on  industri- 
al sites.  Not  only  do  these  programs 
provide  a  clinical  procedure  for  evalu- 
ating the  patient's  vocational  or  avoca- 
tional  interests,  aptitudes,  and  skills, 
but  they  also  provide  a  method  for  as- 


sessing the  patient's  physical  and 
mental  capacities  for  work  in  actual 
work  situations.  CWT  programs  also 
encourage  the  development  of  good 
work  habits  by  emphasizing  attend- 
ance, reliability,  punctuality,  produc- 
tivity, craftsmanship,  and  personal  re- 
sponsibility. In  essence,  individuals 
working  in  CWT  programs  gain  a 
sense  of  being  productive  while  devel- 
oping important  work  skills. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  long  had  a 
strong  interest  in  and  involvement 
with  the  CWT  program.  In  1976.  I  au- 
thored legislation  enacted  into  law.  in 
section  105  of  Public  Law  94-581,  that 
revised  section  618  of  title  38  to  clarify 
the  statutory  authority  for  the  CWT 
program.  In  the  absence  of  specific  au- 
thority, these  programs  had  been  car- 
ried out  since  the  late  1930's  pursuant 
to  VA's  general  health  care  authority 
in  chapter  17  of  title  38  and  VA's  gen- 
eral contract  authority  in  section  213. 
A  key  component  in  CWT  programs  at 
a  number  of  VA  medical  facilities  were 
nonprofit  corporations  which  VA  em- 
ployees created  for  the  purpose  of  op- 
erating CWT  programs.  However,  a 
1973  VA  general  counsel's  opinion  con- 
cluded that  such  nonprofit  corpora- 
tions violated  a  general  government- 
wide  prohibition  against  Federal  agen- 
cies' establishing  corporations  to  con- 
duct government  business.  The  ex- 
press authority  provided  in  Public  Law 
94-581  for  VA  itself  to  conduct  CWT 
programs  eliminated  the  need  to  es- 
tablish nonprofit  corporations  to  do 
so.  Recognizing,  however,  that  many 
nonprofit  corporations  had  done  good 
work  in  operating  CWT  programs. 
Congress  authorized  VA  in  that  law  to 
contract  with  nonprofit  corporations 
for  the  establishment  and  conduct  of 
the  programs.  It  did  not,  however, 
exempt  VA  from  the  operation  of  the 
Government  Corporation  Control 
Act— 31  U.S.C.  9102— which  continues 
to  permit  Government  agencies  to 
form  corporations  to  do  Government 
business  only  under  a  law  specifically 
authorizing  such  action. 

Subsequently,  in  1984,  VA  undertook 
enforcement  of  an  interpretation  of 
the  need-based,  non-service-connected 
VA  pension  law— chapter  15  of  title 
38— under  which  a  CWT  participant's 
pension  was  reduced  dollar-for-dollar 
by  the  amount  earned  in  a  CWT  pro- 
gram. To  eliminate  that  interpreta- 
tion's adverse  effect  on  participation 
in  the  program.  I  authored  a  provi- 
sion, initially  passed  by  the  Senate  in 
1984  and  finally  enacted  in  section  601 
of  Public  Law  99-576  on  October  28. 
1986,  which  exempted  CWT  payments 
from  countable  income  under  the  pen- 
sion program.  Subsequently,  participa- 
tion in  the  CWT  programs  improved. 

In  1987.  I  authored  legislation,  en- 
acted in  section  411  of  Public  Law  100- 
322  on  May  29,  1988.  to  return  to  the 
STRAF  the  $100,000  which,  under  a 
surprising      interpretation      of      the 


Granun-Rudman-HoUings  law.  had 
been  taken  from  the  STRAF  as  a  part 
of  the  fiscal  year  1986  sequestration. 
Earlier,  in  section  601  of  Public  Law 
99-576.  Congress  had  enacted  on  Octo- 
ber 28,  1986.  a  provision  I  proposed  to 
provide  a  permanent  exemption  of  the 
STRAF  from  sequestration  beginning 
in  fiscal  year  1986. 

Mr.  President.  CWT  programs  have 
grown  substantially  since  the  1976  leg- 
islation was  enacted.  In  fiscal  year 
1976.  approximately  2,000  patients 
were  engaged  in  the  program  at  52  VA 
health  care   facilities.   In   fiscal   year 

1988,  CWT  programs  provided  work 
for  5,632  veterans  in  45  programs 
through  contracts  with  businesses 
paying  out  over  $3  million.  Patients 
worked  836,438  hours  and  were  paid  a 
total  of  $1,879,602.  Approximately  40 
percent  of  the  program  participants 
were  outpatients,  and  almost  all— ap- 
proximately 90  percent— were  either 
psychiatric  or  substance-abuse  pa- 
tients. 

As  fiscal  year  1988  drew  to  a  close,  it 
became  apparent  that  further  expan- 
sion of  the  CWT  programs  was  being 
hampered  by  restrictions  on  contract- 
ing sources  and  a  lack  of  funding  for 
training,  travel,  and  other  necessary 
management  operations. 

Mr.  President,  to  address  specifically 
these  roadblocks  to  further  growth  of 
the  CWT  programs,  on  January  25. 

1989.  I  introduced,  in  section  212  of  S. 
13,  provisions  to  modify  the  existing 
authority  in  section  618  so  as  to  (a) 
allow  such  programs  to  contract  with 
Government  entities,  including  VA.  as 
well  as  with  private  industry  sources 
as  specified  in  current  law,  for  the 
work  that  the  patients  do,  and  (b)  to 
allow  funds  from  the  STRAF  to  be 
used  for  training  and  related  manage- 
ment functions,  including  travel,  nec- 
essary for  the  operation  of  the  CWT 
programs.  Since  these  provisions 
appear  to  have  broad  support  and  I 
am  unaware  of  any  opposition  to 
them,  and  Mr.  Montgomery  has  intro- 
duced similar  provisions  in  section  203 
of  H.R.  901.  it  seems  highly  likely  that 
these  provisions  will  be  enacted. 

At  the  time  of  introducing  S.  13.  I 
had  underway  work  on  legislation  to 
test  ways  of  expanding  the  CWT  pro- 
gram through  projects  operated  in 
conjunction  with  TR's. 

JUSTinCATION  FOR  THE  BIU. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  become  appar- 
ent that  the  psychiatric  and  substance 
abuse  patients— both  inpatient  and 
outpatient— in  CWT  programs  would 
benefit  from  the  availability  of  a  tran- 
sitional living  environment  between 
the  hospital  and  a  return  to  fully  inde- 
pendent living  in  the  community. 
Therapeutic  residences  in  combination 
with  CWT  programs  can  provide  such 
a  step— supervision  during  the  day 
while  working  in  CWT  and  at  night 
while  at  the  TR. 
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Mr.  President,  I  strongly  believe  that 
the  best  method  for  VA  at  present  to 
develop  this  treatment  modality  is  to 
authorize  VA  to  promote  and  partici- 
pate in  the  creation  of  nonprofit  cor- 
porations with  boards  of  directors  con- 
sisting of  community  members  and  a 
minority  of  VA  employees.  Our  legisla- 
tion recognizes  supervised  transitional 
housing  coupled   with   a  therapeutic 
work  environment  as  an  advantageous 
treatment  model,  but,  in  view  of  the 
current    enormous    fiscal    constraints 
confronting  VA,   avoids  imposing  on 
VA  direct  responsibility  for  running 
TR's.  Rather,  the  legislation  would  es- 
tablish a  pilot  program  under  which 
VA  could  provide  a  boost  to  nonprofit 
corporations  in  the  form  of  (a)  an  in- 
terest-free,  up-to-5-year   loan   in   the 
amount  of  25  percent  of  the  purchase 
price  or,  if  the  property  for  the  TR  is 
to  be  leased,  the  total  of  1  year's  rent 
for  the  property;  (b)  an  advance  on 
the  contract  to  run  a  CWT  program  in 
a  TR;  (c)  making  available  residences 
from  foreclosed  properties  under  the 
VA  loan  guaranty  program;  and  (d)  in- 
kind  services  from  VA  employees— de- 
signed to  facilitate  and  encourage  non- 
profit corporations  to  provide  a  thera- 
peutic transitional  step  for  psychiatric 
and  substance  abuse  patients.  Another 
important   aspect   of   the   legislation, 
given  the  Federal  fiscal  crunch  and 
the   community-based   nature   of   the 
TR's.  is  that  the  nonprofit  corporation 
would  be  required  to  tap  into  local. 
State,  and  Federal  resources  to  enable 
it  to  further  the  goal  of  acquiring  a 
TR  and  running  a  CWT  program.  Spe- 
cifically, it  would  have  to  commit  itself 
to  develop,  and  then  develop,  within 
18  months  after  the  VA  contract  is  en- 
tered into,  from  such  sources,  in  cash 
or  in  kind,  25  percent  of  the  annual 
cost  of  running  the  TR. 

I  envision  the  program  working  as 
follows:  Once  VA  employees  perceive, 
or  are  able  to  develop,  an  interest  in 
the  community  in  providing  transi- 
tional housing  and  appropriate  thera- 
peutic work  opportunities  for  chron- 
ically mentally  ill  veteran  patients  or 
veteran  patients  with  substance  abuse 
problems,  they  would  join  with  the  in- 
terested individuals  from  the  commu- 
nity—some or  most  of  whom  very 
likely  would  be  members  of  veterans 
service  organizations— to  form  a  non- 
profit corporation.  The  goal  of  this 
nonprofit  corporation  would  be  to  run 
a  CWT  program  for  veterans  in  con- 
junction with  establishing  and  run- 
ning a  therapeutic  residence.  The  re- 
sponsibility for  the  project  would  be 
with  the  nonprofit  corporation;  the 
VA  would  be  supportive  in  tangible 
and  promotional  ways. 

As  discussed  briefly  above,  to  help 
the  nonprofit  initially  fund  the 
project,  including  the  purchasing  of 
housing  where  VA  foreclosed  housing 
is  not  available,  VA  would  be  author- 
ized to  make  an  interest-free  loan  to 


the  nonprofit  for  a  term  of  up  to  5 
years  in  the  amount  of  either  25  per- 
cent of  the  purchase  price  or  the  total 
of  1  year's  rent  where  the  property  is 
to  be  leased.  Additionally,  VA  would 
be  authorized  to  make  advance  pay- 
ments to  the  nonprofit  under  the  con- 
tract under  which  the  nonprofit  had 
promised  to  conduct  a  CWT  Program 
in  conjunction  with  running  a  TR. 

The  money  for  the  loan  and  contract 
advance  payment  would  come  from 
the  STRAP,  after  being  transferred 
there  from  the  General  Post  Fund.  I 
understand  that  nationwide,  the  Post 
Fund  currently  has  over  $1  million  in 
cash  on  hand,  nearly  $26  million  in 
cash  investments,  and  approximately 
$9.8  million  in  donated  property. 
These  figures  do  not  include  funds 
specifically  earmarked  for  special 
projects,  which  I  would  anticipate  may 
grow  with  funds  earmarked  for  this 
program  once  it  is  enacted  and  publi- 
cized. With  housing  costs  generally 
ranging  between  $25,000  and 
$150.000— VA's  portion  would  corre- 
spondingly range  between  $6,250  and 
$37.500— the  cost  to  the  Post  Fund  for 
the  loans  for  a  maximum  of  15  proper- 
ties at  an  average  of  $20,000  per  prop- 
erty would  be  $300,000.  The  amount  to 
be  paid  by  VA  on  the  contract  for  the 
nonprofit  to  run  a  CWT  program  in 
conjunction  with  a  TR  likely  would 
vary  widely  from  program  to  program. 
I  look  forward  to  hearing  testimony  to 
shed  light  on  this  issue. 

I  understand  that  it  can  be  very  dif- 
ficult for  an  interested  nonprofit  cor- 
poration to  get  initial  funding  from 
community.  State,  or  Federal  sources 
because  each  potential  source  wants  to 
be  sure  that  the  nonprofit  will  be  able 
to  get  off  the  ground  and  accomplish 
its  mission,  and  many  are  hesitant  to 
be  the  first  to  commit  resources  to  a 
new  venture.  To  help  overcome  this 
potential     obstacle,     our     legislation 
would  provide  that  VA  may  make  a 
loan,  as  described  above,  and  an  ad- 
vance  payment   under   the   contract, 
with  the  funds  being  held  in  a  special 
STRAP  escrow  account  for  up  to  18 
months.  The  availability  of  this  fund- 
ing—in essence  operating  like  a  letter 
of    credit— should   inspire   confidence 
from  other  potential  sources  and  ease 
the  startup  burden  on  the  nonprofit 
corporation.  Before  the  money  is  re- 
leased from  the  escrow  account  to  the 
nonprofit,   the   corporation   must   be 
able  to  demonstrate  to  the  VA  facility 
that  it  has  sufficient  non-VA  funding, 
in  either  cash  or  in  in-kind  services,  to 
cover  25  percent  of  its  annual  operat- 
ing expenses  for  rurming  the  TR— over 
and  above  the  expenses  anticipated  to 
be  paid  by  VA  patients  in  rental  pay- 
ments. 

In  order  to  assist  nonprofit  corpora- 
tions to  acquire  housing  in  another 
fashion,  this  legislation  would  direct 
the  Secretary  to  transfer  to  VHS&RA 
not  less  than  10  properties  acquired 


under    the    loan    guaranty    program 
upon  a  veteran's  default  and  located  in 
suitable  areas— that  is,  areas  in  which 
VA  has  contracted  or  intends  to  con- 
tract with  a  nonprofit  to  provide  a 
CWT  Program  in  conjunction  with  a 
TR.  VHS«&RA  would  then  lease  these 
properties  to  nonprofit  corporations  to 
be  utilized  as  TR's  for  terms  of  from  1 
to  3  years,  with  renewal  options.  The 
nonprofit  would  be  required  to  pay  60 
percent  of  the  rent  collected  from  pa- 
tients at  the  TR  to  the  medical  center 
for  subsequent  periodic   transfer  by 
the  Secretary  to  the  Loan  Guaranty 
Revolving  Fund  [LGRF].  I  understand 
that  rents  at  most  properties  would 
average  $200  for  each  of  six  individ- 
uals, equaling  a  total  yearly  rent  of 
$14,400.  Accordingly,  payment  to  the 
LGRF  would  be  approximately  $8,640 
per  property  per  year.  Upon  termina- 
tion of  the  lease,  the  property  would 
be  returned  to  the  Secretary  to  be  dis- 
posed of  under  regular  loan  program 
procedures. 

VA  would  also  be  authorized  to  pro- 
vide payment  under  the  CWT  contract 
in  the  form  of  in-kind  services  to  the 
nonprofit.  These  services  would  likely 
be  essential  to  ensure  that  the  non- 
profit has  the  clinical  expertise  neces- 
sary to  run  both  the  CWT  program 
and  the  therapeutic  aspect  of  the  resi- 
dence. Additionally,  VA  would  be  au- 
thorized to  utilize  its  personnel  to 
carry  out  minor  maintenance  and  re- 
pairs to  the  TR. 

When  the  nonprofit  ceases  to  oper- 
ate a  residence  as  a  TR,  the  nonprofit 
would  be  required  to  sell  the  TR  and 
return  to  VA  any  funds  that  were  ad- 
vanced to  and  not  yet  earned  by  the 
nonprofit  under  the  contract  and.  in 
the  case  of  a  loan,  the  unpaid  balance 
of  the  loan.  Additionally,  if  the  non- 
profit were  to  realize  profit  from  the 
sale  of  the  TR,  VA  would  be  entitled 
to  50  percent  of  the  profit.  While  this 
profit-sharing  provision  would  not  pe- 
nalize any  nonprofit  that  did  not  make 
a  profit  in  the  sale  of  the  TR,  it  would 
provide  a  mechanism  for  VA  to  realize 
a  return  on  its  interest-free  loan. 

This  nonprofit  model  is  not  without 
precedent.  At  the  Menlo  Park  division 
of  the  Palo  Alto  VA  Medical  Center, 
the  very  capable  and  creative  Chief  of 
Staff,  Dr.  Mark  Graeber,  has  been 
working  for  many  years  with  a  non- 
profit corporation,  which  currently 
runs  several  therapeutic  residences. 
Through  the  work  of  the  nonprofit, 
and  the  contributions  of  in-kind  serv- 
ices from  VA  staff,  over  400  veterans 
have  been  helped  since  1968.  It  is  this 
kind  of  success  that  I  hope  this  pilot 
program  will  engender,  and  I  encour- 
age those  who  undertake  programs 
pursuant  to  this  pilot  program  to  uti- 
lize the  Menlo  Park  staff  as  a  resource 
for  advice  and  information. 
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IMPORTAIICE  OF  NONPROriT  MODEL 

Mr.  President,  there  are  several  rea- 
sons why  I  strongly  prefer  the  non- 
profit model  over  one  involving  direct 
VA  operation  of  the  CWT/TR  pro- 
grams. First,  I  believe  that  VA  has 
enough  on  its  agenda  at  this  point 
without  broadening  its  health  care 
mission.  In  connection  with  this,  I  be- 
lieve that,  at  a  time  in  which  the  basic 
system  is  struggling  to  continue  and 
facing  enormous  fiscal  and  personnel 
recruitment  and  retention  pressures,  it 
would  be  unwise  to  direct  any  new  or 
existing  appropriations  into  a  new  pro- 
gram that  is  not  a  part  of  direct 
health  care  and  is  not  directed  toward 
solving  VHS&RA's  urgent  recruitment 
and  retention  problems.  Additionally, 
I  see  this  type  of  CWT/TR  program  as 
a  particularly  appropriate  undertaking 
for  a  private  sector  entity— especially 
with  the  encouragement  from  VA  that 
is  provided  for  in  the  legislation— 
which  can  operate  with  far  more  free- 
dom and  flexibility  than  a  government 
department. 

Another  reason  for  utilizing  the  non- 
profit model  over  a  direct  VA-run  TR 
is  the  issue  of  Federal  liability  for  a 
TR  located  off  VA  grounds  which  does 
not  have  direct  VA  supervision  on  a 
24-hour  basis.  This  can  be  an  impor- 
tant factor  since  part  of  the  clinical 
aspect  of  the  therapeutic  residence 
may  require  giving  patients  sufficient 
independence  to  learn  and  grow  and 
emerge  from  direct  supervision  of 
others;  I  believe  this  can  happen  more 
easily  outside  a  government-run 
entity. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  con- 
tinue my  13-year  efforts  to  promote 
and  enhance  the  CWT  program.  The 
amendment  we  are  submitting  would 
provide  for  VA  to  conduct  a  pilot  pro- 
gram to  help  nonprofit  corporations 
provide  a  useful  and  important  service 
to  veterans— to  assist  in  their  transi- 
tion baclc  into  independent  living— 
without  imposing  on  VA  an  expansion 
of  its  health  care  responsibilities.  This 
legislation  will  be  included  in  the  sub- 
ject matter  on  the  agenda  for  the  com- 
mittee's hearing  on  June  14,  1989,  on 
various  mental  health  measures  and 
other  matters.  I  look  forward  to  hear- 
ing the  testimony  regarding  these  pro- 
visions and  to  perfecting  this  irmova- 
tive  approach  to  helping  those  veter- 
ans who  clearly  need  and  deserve  more 
of  our  help— those  with  mental  disabil- 
ities and  substance  abuse  problems. 


DIRE  EMERGENCY  SUPPLEMEN- 
TAL APPROPRIATIONS,  1989 


UMI 


DeCONCINI  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  125 

B4r.  DeCONCINI  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Helms,  Mr.  Graham,  Mr.  Symms.  Mr. 
Hatch,  and  Mr.  McCain)  proposed  an 


amendment,  which  was  subsequently 
modified,  to  the  bill  H.R.  2072,  supra, 
as  follows: 

Before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  com- 
mittee amendment  ending  on  line  4  of  page 
54.  insert  the  following: 
:  Provided  further,  That  $26,000,000  of  such 
amount  shall  be  made  available  upon  enact- 
ment for  contribution  with  respect  to  imple- 
menation  of  the  Agreement  Among  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  Angola,  the  Republic  of 
Cuba,  and  the  Republic  of  South  Africa, 
signed  at  the  United  Nations  on  December 
22,  1988  (hereafter  linown  as  the  Tripartite 
Agreement)  only  if  the  President  deter- 
mines and  certifies  to  the  appropriate  Con- 
gressional committees  that— (1)  all  armed 
forces  of  the  South  West  Africa  People's 
Organization  (SWAPO)  have  left  Namibia 
and  returned  north  of  the  16th  parallel  in 
Angola  in  compliance  with  the  agreements, 
(2)  the  United  States  has  received  explicit 
and  reliable  assurances  from  each  of  the 
parties  to  the  Bilateral  Agreement  that  all 
Cuban  troops  will  be  withdrawn  from 
Angola  by  July  1.  1991.  and  that  no  Cuban 
troops  will  remain  in  Angola  after  that  date, 
and  (3)  the  Secretary  General  of  the  United 
Nations  has  assured  the  United  States  that 
it  is  his  understanding  that  all  Cuban  troops 
will  be  withdrawn  from  Angola  by  July  1, 
1991.  and  that  no  Cuban  troops  will  remain 
in  Angola  after  that  date: 

Provided  further.  That  an  additional 
$51,900,000  of  such  amounts  may  be  made 
available  after  September  1,  1989,  for  imple- 
mentation of  the  Triparite  Ageeement  only 
if,  no  later  than  August  20.  the  President 
has  determined  and  certified  to  the  appro- 
priate congressional  committees  that— (1) 
each  of  the  signatories  to  the  Triparite 
Agreement  is  in  compliance  with  its  obliga- 
tions under  the  Agreement,  (2)  the  govern- 
ment of  Cuba  has  complied  with  its  obliga- 
tions under  Article  1  of  the  Bilateral  Agree- 
ment (relating  to  the  calendar  for  redeploy- 
ment and  withdrawal  of  Cuban  troops),  spe- 
cifically with  respect  to  its  obligations  as  of 
August  1,  1989,  (3)  the  Cubans  have  not  en- 
gaged in  any  offensive  military  actions 
against  UNITA.  including  the  use  of  chemi- 
cal warfare.  (4)  the  United  Nations  and  its 
affiliated  agencies  have  terminated  all  fund- 
ing and  other  supiK>rt  to  the  South  West 
Africa  People's  Organization  (SWAPO).  and 
(5)  the  United  Nations  Angola  Verification 
Mission  is  demonstrating  diligence,  impar- 
tiality, and  professionalism  in  verifying  the 
departure  of  Cuban  troops  and  the  record- 
ing of  any  troop  rotations: 

Provided  further.  That  funding  of  these 
activities  by  the  United  States  may  not  be 
construed  as  constituting  recognition  of  any 
government  in  Angola:  and 

Provided  further.  That  the  term  'Bilateral 
Agreement"  means  the  Agreement  Between 
the  Governments  of  the  People's  Republic 
of  Angola  and  the  Republic  of  Cuba  for  the 
Termination  of  the  International  Mission  of 
the  Cuban  Military  Contingent,  signed  at 
the  United  States  on  December  22.  1988. 
and  the  term  "Tripartite  Agreement"  means 
the  Agreement  Among  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  Angola,  the  Republic  of  Cuba,  and  the 
Republic  of  South  Africa,  signed  at  the 
United  Nations  on  December  22,  1988: 

Provided  further.  That  the  term  "appro- 
priate Congressional  committees"  means 
the  Committees  on  Appropriations,  Foreign 
Affairs,  and  Permanent  Select  Committee 
on  Intelligence  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  the  Committees  on  Appropria- 
tions.   Foreign   Relations,   and   the   Select 


Committee  on  Intelligence  of  the  Senate; 
and 

Provided  further.  That  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  shall  instruct  the  United 
States  Executive  Directors  to  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  and  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development 
(also  known  as  the  "World  Bank")  to  vote  in 
opposition  to  the  entry  of  the  government 
of  Angola  into  these  financial  institutions  or 
to  approve  any  loans  to  Angola. 

Provided  further.  That  it  is  the  sense  of 
the  Senate  that  (1)  the  United  States 
should  vigorously  promote  direct  talks  be- 
tween the  leaders  of  Union  for  the  Total  In- 
dependence of  Angola  (UNITA)  and  the 
Movement  for  the  Popular  Liberation  of 
Angola  (MPLA)  to  achieve  an  agreed  proc- 
ess of  national  reconciliation  among  Ango- 
lans, (2)  the  United  States  should  provide 
appropriate  and  effective  assistance  to 
UNITA  until  a  national  reconciliation  agree- 
ment has  been  implemented,  (3)  in  the  con- 
text of  a  negotiated  settlement  of  the  civil 
war  and  national  reconciliation  in  Angola, 
the  President  should  consider  (a)  the  provi- 
sion of  humanitarian  assistance  to  help  the 
Angolan  people  to  reconstruct  their  war- 
damaged  economy,  resettle  displaced  per- 
sons and  refugees,  reduce  hunger  and  mal- 
nourishment,  and  otherwise  recover  from 
the  injuries  inflicted  by  their  lengthy  civil 
war  and  the  foreign  intervention  it  had  in- 
vited, and  (b)  the  establishment  of  diplo- 
matic relations  with  a  new  Angolan  Govern- 
ment, and  (4)  the  United  States  should  con- 
tinue its  policy  of  refusing  to  recognize  a 
government  in  Angola  until  a  national  re- 
conciliaiton  agreement  has  been  implement- 
ed. 


DOLE  AMENDMENT  NO.  126 

Mr.  HATFIELD  (for  Mr.  Dole)  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  bill  H.R. 
2072  supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  27,  line  10.  before  the  period  add 
the  following; 

'Provided  further.  That  of  this  amount, 
$275,000,000  shall  be  transferred  to  the  Co- 
operative State  Research  Service  to  be  paid 
to  the  Kansas  Agricultural  Research  Exper- 
iment Station  at  Kansas  State  University 
for  the  purposes  of  disseminating  informa- 
tion to  farmers  on  methods  of  alleviating 
drought  problems  and  exploring  improved 
water  conservation  techniques". 


KASTEN  AMENDMENT  NO.  127 

Mr.  KASTEN  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  H.R.  2072,  supra,  as 
follows: 

On  page  12.  between  lines  13  and  14  insert 
the  following: 

GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  .  The  Congress  finds  that  failing  to 
recognize  natural  resource  depletion  causes 
current  systems  of  economic  statistics  to 
provide  a  distorted  representation  of  many 
nation's  economic  condition. 

(a)  The  Secretary  of  State  shall  instruct 
the  U.S.  representative  to  the  Organization 
for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Development 
and  to  the  United  Nations  and  it's  appropri- 
ate affiliated  organizations  to  seek  revisions 
in  the  manner  in  which  these  organizations 
report  the  income  and  economic  activities  of 
nations.  Such  a  system  of  accounting  shall 
recognize  the  depletion  or  degradation  of 
natural  resources  as  a  component  of  eco- 
nomic activities. 
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(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
instruct  the  U.S.  Executive  Director  to  each 
Multilateral  Development  Bank  and  to  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  to  seek  the 
adoption  of  revisions  in  accounting  systems 
as  described  in  section  A. 

(c)  The  Administrator  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  shall  incorpo- 
rate the  changes  described  in  section  A  into 
AID'S  evaluations  and  projections  of  the 
economic  performance  of  borrowing  coun- 
tries. 


ROCKEFELLER  AMENDMENT  NO. 
128 

Mr.  BYRD  (for  Mr.  Rockefeller) 
proposed  an  amendment  to  the  bill 
H.R.  2072,  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill  insert 
the  following: 

SEC  EXEMPTION    PROVIDED    FOR    NATIONAL 

COMMISSION     ON     CHILDREN     FROM 
CERTAIN  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  .1. 

Section  1139  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  1320b-9)  is  amended  by  striking  sub- 
section (f)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection; 

•■(f)(1)  The  Commission  shall  appoint  an 
Executive  Director  of  the  Commission.  In 
addition  to  the  Executive  Director,  the 
Commission  may  appoint  and  fix  the  com- 
pensation of  such  personnel  as  it  deems  ad- 
visable. Such  appointments  and  compensa- 
tion may  be  made  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
that  govern  appointments  in  the  competi- 
tive services,  and  the  provisions  of  chapter 
51  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  53  of  such 
title  that  relate  to  classifications  and  the 
General  Schedule  pay  rates. 

"(2)  The  Commission  may  procure  such 
temporary  and  intermittent  services  of  con- 
sultants under  section  3109(b)  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  as  the  Commission  de- 
termines to  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
duties  of  the  Commission." 


(iv)  provide  small  community  service, 
(V)   compete   internationally   against   for- 
eign airlines. 

(vi)  make  and/or  keep  the  financial  com- 
mitments to  airport  projects  necessary  to 
expand  capacity  and  improve  safety,  and 
meet  the  future  needs  of  their  employees 
with  regard  to  such  matters  as  salaries,  ben- 
efits, pensions,  and  job  security  and  growth. 
Pursuant  to  the  conclusions  of  such  review, 
the  Secretary  should  make  a  report  to  the 
Congress  and  include  in  such  report  an  as- 
sessment with  respect  to  any  major  air  car- 
rier that  is  the  object  of  a  highly  leveraged 
buy-out. 


BUMPERS  AMENDMENT  NO.  129 
Mr.  BUMPERS  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  H.R.  2072,  supra,  as 
follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  add 
the  following: 

Sec.  .  Section  631(b)(1)  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting 
■or  has  served  as  a  full-time  magistrate  for 
at  least  eight  years, '  immediately  after  'he 
is  a  member  in  good  standing  of  the  bar  of 
the  highest  court  of  the  state  in  which  he  is 
to  serve,". 


WALLOP  AMENDMENT  NOS.  131 
AND  132 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  WALLOP  submitted  two  amend- 
ments intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  H.R.  2072,  supra,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  131 

Provided,  That,  of  the  total  amount  of 
funds  made  available  to  the  "Forest  Service, 
National  Forest  System,"  not  less  than 
$12,400,000  will  be  available  for  emergency 
rehabilitation  in  fiscal  year  1989. 

On  page  15.  line  15.  strike  -Provided,  That 
such  funds "  and  insert  "Provided  further. 
That  such  remaining  funds". 

Amendment  No.  132 
On  page  17.  line  11,  insert  the  following: 
Provided,  That  $2,300,000  of  the  above 
amount  shall  be  allocated  for  a  research 
program  to  be  administered  by  the  Universi- 
ty of  Wyoming  for  research  to  study  the 
effect  of  the  1988  fires  on  the  area  of  the 
Greater  Yellowstone  Ecological  System,  to 
include  National  Park  Service  lands,  U.S. 
Forest  Service  lands,  and  state  and  private 
lands:  said  research  to  be  conducted  by  uni- 
versity researchers  from  across  the  Nation, 
chosen  on  a  competitive,  peer  reviewed 
basis. 


LEVIN  AMENDMENT  NO.  130 

Mr.  LEVIN  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  H.R.  2072,  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  insert 
the  following  new  section. 

Sec.  .  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  should  con- 
duct a  review  of  the  potential  impact  of 
highly  leveraged  acquisitions  of  control  of 
U.S.  air  carriers.  The  potential  impacts  to  be 
addressed  in  such  review  should  include  the 
effects  of  increased  expenses  associated 
with  increased  debt  on  carriers"  ability  to: 

(i)  modernize  their  fleets, 

(ii)  make  necessary  expenditures  for  main- 
tenance, 

(iii)  survive  economic  downturns  (and  the 
effect  on  competition  among  air  carriers  if 
some  do  not  survive). 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

committee  on  veterans'  affairs 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
announce,  for  the  information  of  Sen- 
ators, that  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs,  which  I  am  privileged  to 
chair,  is  scheduled  to  hold  a  hearing 
Friday,  June  9,  1989,  in  SR-418  at  2 
p.m.  on  veterans'  benefits  legislation. 
permanent  subcommittee  on  investigations 
Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  armounce  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate  and  the  public  that  the 
Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investi- 
gations of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs,  will  hold  hearings  on 
Federal  Drug  Interdiction:  The  Role 
of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

These  hearings  will  take  place  on 
Friday,  June  9,  1989,  at  10  a.m.  in 
room  342  of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Building.  For  further  information, 
please  contact  Eleanore  Hill  or  John 
Sopko  of  the  subconmiittee  staff  at 
224-3721. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

subcommittee  on  merchant  marines 
Mr.  MITCHELL  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Merchant 
Marine  Subcommittee  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
June  1,  1989  at  9:30  a.m.  to  hold  a 
hearing  on  proposals  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  Maritime  Admin- 
istration and  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commission  for  fiscal  year  1990. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

subcommittee  on  oversight  of  government 
management 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Oversight  of  Govern- 
ment Management.  Conmiittee  on 
Governmental  Affairs,  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Thursday.  June  1,  1989,  at 
9:30  a.m.,  to  continue  hearings  on 
oversight  of  DOD's  inadequate  use  of 
off-the-shelf  items. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

committee  on  energy  and  natural 
resources 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
committee  of  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  on  S.  710,  S.  711,  S. 
712,  legislation  to  provide  for  a  refer- 
endum on  the  political  status  of 
Puerto  Rico. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
committee  on  finance 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  Senate  on 
June  1,  1989,  at  9:30  a.m.  to  hold  a 
hearing  on  catastrophic  care  excess 
surplus.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  HOUSING  AND  URBAN 
AFFAIRS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Housing  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs of  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  be  allowed 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate.  Thursday.  June  1.  1989.  at  10 
a.m.  to  conduct  hearings  on  S.  566.  the 
National  Affordable  Housing  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  SUPERFUND,  OCEAN  AND 
WATER  PROTECTION 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Superfund,  Ocean  and 
Water  Protection,  Conmiittee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works,  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
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Senate  on  Thursday,  June  1.  begin- 
ning at  2  p.m.,  to  conduct  a  hearing  to 
consider  legislation  to  reauthorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  Office  of  Environ- 
mental Quality  and  the  National  Envi- 
ronmental Policy  on  International  Fi- 
nancing Act  of  1989. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  ENVIRONMENTAL 
PROTECTION 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Environmental  Protec- 
tion, Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works,  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Thursday,  June  1,  beginning  at  10 
a.m.,  to  conduct  a  hearing  on  S.  804,  a 
bill  to  conserve  North  American  wet- 
land ecosystems  and  waterfowl  and 
the  other  migratory  birds  and  fish  and 
wildlife  that  depend  upon  such  habi- 
tats. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Thursday,  June  1  at  10 
a.m.  to  hold  a  hearing  on  United 
States-Soviet  Relations  with  Ambassa- 
dor Jeane  Kirkpatrick  as  a  witness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  be  author- 
ized to  meet  on  Thursday,  June  1, 
1989,  at  1  p.m.  in  open  session  to  re- 
ceive testimony  on  the  recent  U.S.  pro- 
posal on  conventional  arms  control  in 
Europe  and  its  implications  for  NATO 
security. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  EMPLOYMENT  AND 
PRODUCTIVITY 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Elmployment  and  Pro- 
ductivity, of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources,  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Thursday,  June  1,  1989,  at  2 
p.m.  to  conduct  a  hearing  on  the  Dis- 
placed Homemakers  Training  and  Eco- 
nomic Self -Sufficiency  Act  of  1989. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


from  Sunrise  Beach,  MO,  can  be  con- 
sidered heroes  since  saving  the  life  of 
Doug  Diekman.  I  believe  that  the  cou- 
rageous act  of  these  two  Missourians  is 
noteworthy  and  should  be  praised. 

Doug  Diekman,  a  victim  of  multiple 
sclerosis,  is  paralyzed.  He  is  alive  today 
because  of  the  quick  actions  taken  by 
Mr.  Montrey  and  Mr.  Timms.  Re- 
sponding to  cries  of  help  from  Shirley 
Diekman,  these  two  men  entered  a 
burning  trailer  without  a  thought  for 
the  safety  of  their  own  lives.  They 
found  Mr.  Diekman,  unable  to  rise 
from  his  bed.  placed  him  in  his  wheel- 
chair, and  helped  him  to  safety 
through  the  flames. 

These  fellow  Missourians  were  con- 
fronted with  a  freightening  and  dan- 
gerous situation.  They  responded 
bravely,  not  pausing  to  consider  their 
own  safety  in  order  to  save  another's 
life.  Their  actions  are  highly  com- 
mendable, and  reflect  their  compas- 
sion and  courage.  It  is  my  pleasure  to 
extend  sincere  congratulations  to 
Reavis  Montrey  and  Howard  Timms 
for  their  heroic  actions  in  saving  the 
life  of  Doug  Diekman.* 


UMI 


CONGRATULATION  TO  REAVIS 
MONTREY  AND  HOWARD  TIMMS 

•  Mr.  BOND.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  call  attention  to  Reavis  Mon- 
trey and  Howard  Timms,  two  out- 
standing citizens  from  my  home  State 
of    Missouri.    These    two    gentlemen 


MISSISSIPPI  SEAT  BELT 
COALITION 

•  Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Mississippi 
Seat  Belt  Coalition  for  its  work  in  pro- 
moting highway  safety  awareness. 

On  May  23,  1989,  the  Mississippi 
Seat  Belt  Coalition  was  presented  the 
first  annual  national  "Buckle  Up 
America!"  Award  for  its  work  in  spon- 
soring and  producing  an  18-minute 
video  promoting  the  use  of  seatbelts. 

Entitled  "Riding  With  Nothing  But 
the  Radio  On,"  the  video  features  Sgt. 
Pete  Collins  of  the  Mississippi  High- 
way Patrol  relating  his  experiences 
with  tragic  traffic  accidents  and 
urging  the  use  of  safety  belts.  Pro- 
duced for  less  than  $2,500,  the  video- 
tape has  been  distributed  to  highway 
safety  groups  throughout  the  Nation. 

I  congratulate  the  Mississippi  Seat 
Belt  Coalition  and  Sergeant  Collins 
for  their  inspiring  contribution  to  this 
effort  to  save  lives  on  our  highways. 

I  also  congratulate  the  sponsor  of 
the  "Buckle  Up  America!"  Award,  the 
American  Coalition  for  Traffic  Safety, 
a  nonprofit  corporation  whose  mission 
is  to  provide  public  education  about 
safety  belts  and  other  highway  safety 
issues.* 


HUMANITARIAN  ASSISTANCE  IN 
SUDAN 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  bright  moments  in  Sudan  in 
recent  months  on  an  otherwise  bleak 
landscape  has  been  the  international 
relief  effort  on  behalf  of  that  coun- 
try's starving  population.  After 
months  of  depriving  food  from  the  ci- 
vilian   population.    Government    and 


rebel  forces  finally  agreed  to  allow 
international  food  airlifts  and  convoys 
to  enter  the  South.  And  the  interna- 
tional community  mounted  a  major 
relief  effort  in  response.  This  included 
Operation  Lifeline— the  current 
United  Nation  coordinated  interna- 
tional relief  effort— as  well  as  the  sig- 
nificant ongoing  activities  of  the  U.S. 
Agency  for  International  Development 
and  voluntary  agencies. 

While  continuing  to  pursue  these  ur- 
gently needed  relief  activities,  it  is  also 
appropriate  that  we  begin  to  examine 
some  of  the  lessons  drawn  from  that 
tragedy.  In  fact,  that  debate  has  al- 
ready begun  in  the  Horn  of  Africa. 
Many  are  noting  that  the  kinds  of 
cross-border  arrangements  organized 
in  recent  months  by  the  International 
Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  and  the 
United  Nations  should  be  further  for- 
malized as  legitimate  responses  by  the 
international  community  for  people  in 
dire  need  anywhere  in  the  world. 

One  such  view  from  Africa  recently 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Post  by 
Mr.  Abdul  Mohammed.  Mr.  Moham- 
med has  been  involved  recently  in  the 
relief  efforts  of  the  Sudan  Council  of 
Churches,  one  of  the  country's  largest 
private  voluntary  agency.  He  offers 
some  important  comments  on  the  cur- 
rent relief  efforts  and  additional  steps 
which  might  now  be  taken  by  govern- 
ments in  the  region  to  permit  continu- 
ing relief  efforts. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  Mr.  Mo- 
hammed's recent  piece  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  be  placed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

A  Lifeline  for  Sudan 

There  is.  at  long  last,  good  news  from 
Sudan.  Emergency  food  is  being  moved, 
albeit  slowly,  to  the  war-ravaged  south  of 
that  vast  country.  A  repeat  of  the  cata- 
strophic famine  that  last  year  claimed  the 
lives  of  an  estimated  quarter  million  people 
is  likely  to  be  averted. 

Operation  Lifeline  Sudan,  a  joint  relief 
operation  of  the  United  Nations,  the  Suda- 
nese government  and  the  southern  rebels,  is 
now  transporting  thousands  of  tons  of  relief 
food  into  what  last  year  was  a  no-go  war 
zone.  The  good  news  for  the  Horn  of  Africa, 
however,  is  not  just  in  trucks,  planes  and 
trains  full  of  food.  Operation  Lifeline  has 
set  a  precedent  of  trust  in  a  region  scarred 
by  murderous  civil  war.  It  has  engineered 
cooperation  between  combatants  who  in  the 
past  have  used  food  aid  as  a  weapon. 

Southern  Sudan  in  the  past  year  has  un- 
dergone a  holocaust  of  hunger  and  depriva- 
tion. Half  of  the  5  million  people  who  lived 
there  were  displaced.  Hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  people  sought  shelter  in  govern- 
ment-controlled towns.  But  they  found  little 
security;  nor  was  there  much  food,  medicine 
or  shelter.  More  than  1.5  million  people  fled 
to  the  north  of  Sudan,  another  300.000 
people  walked  east  to  Ethiopia. 

With  the  launching  of  Operation  Lifeline, 
an  embattled  government  and  a  strong  rebel 
army  agreed— for  the  first  time  in  the  histo- 
ry of  the  region— to  allow  relief  workers  rel- 
atively unrestricted  access  to  civilians 
trapped  in  areas  of  armed  conflict.  In  April, 
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the  United  Nations,  private  relief  agencies 
and  the  International  Committee  for  the 
Red  Cross  moved  more  than  45,000  tons  of 
food  into  the  south. 

The  Sudanese  government  and  rebels  of 
the  Sudanese  People's  Liberation  Army 
have  in  the  past  year  borne  the  brunt  of 
international  outrage  at  their  use  of  food  as 
a  weapon  of  war.  If  they  had  allowed  great- 
er access  to  the  south  last  year,  tens  of 
thousands  of  innocent  civilians,  most  of 
them  young  children  and  the  elderly,  would 
not  have  died. 

While  international  anger  at  their  behav- 
ior was  justified,  and  in  many  ways  useful  in 
pressuring  change,  the  willingness  of  the 
government  and  the  rebels  to  put  humani- 
tarian concerns  above  military  tactics  de- 
serves praise  and  encouragement,  for  the 
precedent  set  in  southern  Sudan  is  desper- 
ately needed  elsewhere  in  the  Horn  of 
Africa. 

In  neighboring  Ethiopia,  two  long-running 
civil  wars  cause  chronic  food  shortages.  In 
times  of  drought,  massive  food-relief  oper- 
ations are  always  needed  to  avert  famine. 
The  death  of  an  estimated  1  million  people 
in  the  1984-85  famine  is  bitter  testament  to 
the  need  for  emergency  outside  access  to 
war  zones.  In  nearby  Somalia,  civil  war  in 
the  past  year  has  decimated  the  northern 
half  of  the  country.  Fighting  has  displaced 
up  to  half  a  million  people  while  spreading 
hunger,  disease  and  fear  to  a  populace  that 
is  largely  cut  off  from  outside  help. 

Part  of  the  credit  for  Operation  Lifeline 
goes  to  one  man,  James  Grant,  executive  di- 
rector of  the  United  Nations  Children's 
Fund.  After  assuming  the  job  as  coordinator 
of  the  relief  effort.  Grant  personally  cre- 
ated, in  meetings  with  the  government  and 
the  rebels,  the  atmosphere  of  trust  that  led 
to  the  free  passage  of  relief  food. 

The  people  of  northern  Sudan  also  were 
instrumental  in  pressuring  their  govern- 
ment to  stop  making  excuses  and  begin 
saving  lives.  There  is  robust  freedom  of  ex- 
pression in  Sudan.  It  encourages  the  public 
to  protest  the  inhumanity  of  war.  Prime 
Minister  Sadiq  Mahdi  was  given  a  clear 
choice  by  the  Sudanese  people:  he  could  act 
to  save  southern  Sudanese  people  from 
starving,  or  he  could  step  down.  The  prime 
minister  chose  to  act. 

All  this  is  not  to  argue  that  Operation 
Lifeline  is  an  unqualified  success.  Monu- 
mental logistical  problems,  red  tape  and 
delays  caused  by  armed  dissidents  other 
than  the  SPLA  have  drastically  limited  the 
relief  effort's  capacity  to  deliver  food.  The 
U.N.  operation  can  be  fairly  criticized  for 
stepping  on  the  toes  of  experienced  private 
relief  agencies,  which  should  have  been  con- 
sulted rather  than  preempted. 

Operation  Lifeline  promised  to  transport 
100,000  tons  of  food  before  the  onset  of  the 
rainy  season  in  May.  The  promise  was  im- 
possibly optimistic.  The  relief  effort  prob- 
ably will  never  approach  that  target. 

But  the  will  to  solve  what  six  months  ago 
appeared  to  be  an  insoluble  impasse  remains 
alive  in  Sudan.  Operation  Lifeline  has  estab- 
lished the  right  of  civilans  caught  up  in  war 
to  have  access  to  relief  aid,  as  well  as  the 
right  of  outside  humanitarian  agencies  to 
supply  it.  Those  rights  should  be  insitution- 
alized  in  Africa. 

It  is  a  sad  commentary  on  the  Organiza- 
tion of  African  Unity— black  Africa's  princi- 
pal body  for  joint  action— that  it  has  been  a 
passive  spectator  to  war-caused  famine  in 
the  Horn  of  Africa.  It  played  no  role  in 
moving  food  into  the  southern  Sudanese 
war  zone. 


The  forthcoming  annual  meeting  in  Addis 
Ababa  of  OAU  heads  of  state  in  July,  how- 
ever, offers  African  nations  a  chance  to 
learn  from  Operation  Lifeline.  The  neigh- 
boring countries  of  Kenya  and  Uganda, 
which  cooperated  in  the  U.N.  effort,  should 
use  the  OAU  meeting  to  explain  the  role 
they  played  as  collaborators  in  saving  lives. 
Grant  should  be  invited  to  address  the 
heads  of  state  on  how  they  can  reduce  the 
human  cost  of  the  ethnic  wars  that  plague 
the  continent. 

Twelve  years  ago  an  international  proto- 
col that  allows  the  Red  Cross  access  to  civil 
war  zones  was  written  in  Geneva  and  rati- 
fied by  most  countries  of  the  world.  Coun- 
tries in  the  Horn  of  Africa,  however,  have 
refused  to  sign  it.  The  governments  of  both 
Ethiopia  and  Somalia,  along  with  the  rebel 
armies  they  are  fighting,  should  be  pres- 
sured by  the  OAU  to  follow  the  example  set 
by  the  Khartoum  government  and  the 
SPLA.  And  all  three  countries  should  be 
urged  to  sign  the  1977  Geneva  protocol, 
thereby  formalizing  the  principle  that  un- 
derlies Operation  Lifeline. 

Hope  has  been  wrested  from  tragedy  in 
southern  Sudan.  Humanitarian  concern  out- 
gunned the  exigencies  of  war.  This  invalu- 
able precedent  should  not  be  wasted.* 


JAMES  SCHLESINGER  ARTICLE 
IN  NATO  REVIEW  ON  "PRE- 
SERVING THE  AMERICAN  COM- 
MITMENT" 


•  Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  former 
Secretary  of  Defense  James  Schlesin- 
ger  has  written  an  article  for  the  Feb- 
ruary 1989  issue  of  the  NATO  Review 
that  I  would  like  to  commend  to  my 
colleagues.  Dr.  Schlesinger  speaks 
from  unique  experience  and  expertise 
in  national  security  and  NATO  affairs. 
His  article,  entitled  "Preserving  the 
American  Commitment,"  presents  a 
timely,  cogent  analysis  of  the  status  of 
the  NATO  alliance  during  the  current 
period  of  international  change.  At  this 
time  of  flux  in  East-West  relations, 
Dr.  Schlesinger's  analysis  of  the  Amer- 
ican commitment  to  NATO  merits  our 
careful  attention. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  Dr.  Schles- 
inger's   article    be    inserted    into    the 
Record   immediately   following   these 
remarks. 
The  article  follows: 
Preserving  the  American  Commitment 

(By  James  Schlesinger) 
If  we  are  wise,  the  fortieth  anniversary  of 
the  signing  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
will  be  more  than  an  occasion  for  self-con- 
gratulation and  the  celebration  of  what  has 
been  accomplished  in  these  four  decades. 
This  anniversary  may  and  certainly  should 
be  a  bittersweet  affair— an  occasion  for  seri- 
ous stock-taking.  As  we  celebrate  the  stun- 
ning accomplishments  of  what  unquestion- 
ably is  the  most  successful  alliance  in  histo- 
ry, we  should  simultaneously  take  cogni- 
zance of  the  grave  problems  that  are  loom- 
ing up  for  the  near  future. 

The  accomplishments  are,  indeed,  stun- 
ning. Who  would  have  dreamed  in  that  post- 
war period— with  France  and  Italy  made  po- 
litically unstable  by  communist  minorities, 
with  Britain  gravely  weakened  by  its  war- 
time effort,  with  Germany  still  physically 
devastated,   with   Berlin   under   siege,   and 


with  Soviet  military  power  on  the  European 
continent  appearing  wholly  dominant— that 
these  four  short  decades  later  Europe  would 
be  reasonably  secure  and  astonishingly  pros- 
perous. This  new  prosperity  is  in  consider- 
able degree  the  fruit  of  the  Alliance— and,  if 
I  may  say  so,  the  result  of  a  far-sighted 
American  foreign  policy.  In  these  interven- 
ing years,  Europe  has  increasingly  pros- 
pered, her  self-confidence  has  been  largely 
restored,  her  political  cohesion  has  grown, 
and  the  military  power  of  the  Alliance  has 
increased  to  the  point  that  it  provides  a  re- 
spectable conventional  deterrent  to  the  em- 
ployment of  Soviet  military  forces. 

The  Alliance  must  do  more,  however,  than 
retell  its  accomplishments.  For  one  thing, 
the  results  of  earlier  efforts  tend  simply  to 
be  taken  for  granted.  Gratitude  in  politics 
has  a  very  short  half-life.  For  another,  suc- 
cess tends  to  be  a  breeding  ground  for  new 
and  different  problems.  Such  new  problems 
may  simply  be  a  reflection  of  the  compla- 
cency that  success  has  permitted  to  grow. 
Such  should  be  our  principal  worry  for  the 
Alliance  today  and  in  the  future. 

Nonetheless,  we  should  not  fall  into  the 
error  of  believing  that  serious  strains  within 
the  Alliance  are  something  new.  Such, 
strains  have  marred  the  Alliance  virtually 
from  its  inception.  One  need  only  recall 
such  traumatic  events  as  Suez,  the  Skybolt 
controversy,  de  Gaulle's  explusion  of 
NATO's  forces  from  French  soil,  or  the  long 
apprehension  caused  by  the  Mansfield 
Amendment— to  say  nothing  of  the  collapse 
of  the  European  Defence  Community, 
Dulles'  threat  of  an  agonizing  reappraisal', 
or  the  untoward  European  reaction  to  Kis- 
singer's proposed  year  of  Europe'.  Given 
this  long  history  of  injured  feelings  and  mis- 
understandings, one  might  readily  infer 
that  transatlantic  relations  can  normally  be 
counted  on  to  be  tempestuous— and  there- 
fore conclude  that  the  current  strains  may 
safely  be  disregarded. 


MORE  DEEP-SEATED  DISCONTENTS 

I  believe  that  we  would  be  ill-advised  to 
treat  the  current  discontents  as  simply  an- 
other example  of  the  passing  storms  that 
have  from  time  to  time  roiled  the  Alliance. 
This  time  there  is  a  difference  in  quality. 
The  discontents  are  more  deep-seated,  and 
more  likely  to  endure.  Perhaps  more  signifi- 
cantly, they  seem  to  be  occurring  simulta- 
neously on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  There 
is  a  mutual  disenchantment.  I  do  not  believe 
that  it  needs  to  be  fatal  or  even  seriously 
disruptive,  but  will  require  prompt  atten- 
tion. It  should  not  be  treated  in  the  fashion 
of  the  ostrich. 

Underlying  these  discontents  are  several 
major  developments.  First,  the  internal  dif- 
ficulties of  the  Soviet  Union— combined 
with  the  more  benign  face  provided  by  Mr. 
Gorbachev— reinforce,  for  many,  the  view 
that  the  Soviet  Union  no  longer  poses  a 
military  threat.  Second,  the  United  States, 
for  both  military  and  political  reasons,  no 
longer  appears  to  many  Europeans  as  effec- 
tive a  protector  as  it  once  did.  For  some  Eu- 
ropeans, the  American  role  as  protector  Is 
no  longer  necessary,  reflecting  the  altered 
view  of  the  Soviet  Union.  For  others,  the 
role  has  become  either  unsatisfactory  or  less 
satisfactory  reflecting  changes  in  the  mili- 
tary balance  and  in  the  power  position  of 
the  United  States.  Finally.  America's  eco- 
nomic capacity  to  continue  to  bear  its  de- 
fence burdens  appears  (perhaps  mistakenly) 
to  have  diminished. 

The  result  is  an  underlying  discontent.  In 
the  United  States,  reflecting  a  growing  con- 
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cem  about  our  twin  deficits,  there  is  a  re- 
sentment that  a  Europe,  now  grown  pros- 
perous, with  a  population  larger  than  our 
own,  on  the  verge  of  economic  unity,  seems 
perpetually  unwilling  to  pick  up  a  'fair 
share'  of  the  burden  for  its  own  defence.  (I 
am  merely  a  messenger  reporting  these 
views,  not  endorsing  them.)  In  Europe, 
there  is  (in  varying  degrees)  a  resentment  of 
American  hectoring,  of  its  insistence  that 
Euorpe  spend  more,  even  of  America's  pre- 
tentions to  leadership.  In  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany,  in  particular,  a  visible 
restlessness  with  Germany's  role  as  a  train- 
ing area,  as  the  prey  of  low-flying  military 
aircraft— in  short,  as  a  home  for  foreign 
armies.  All  this  occurs  in  the  face  of  a  grow- 
ing disbelief  in  the  reality  of  the  threat 
against  which  these  forces  provide  protec- 
tion. For  some.  Germany  should  cease  to  be 
an  integral  part  of  the  Western  Alliance  and 
become  more  of  a  bridge  between  East  and 
West.  This  is  the  heart  of  what  one  might 
call  the  romantic  illusion  of  Ostpolitik. 

IRONIES  ABOUND 

Nothing,  apparently,  fails  like  success. 
The  remarkable  change  in  Soviet  behav- 
iour—embraced by  such  long-time  anti-com- 
munist luminaries  as  Margaret  Thatcher 
and  Ronald  Reagan— reflects  not  only  the 
clearcut  superiority  of  the  Western  system 
in  economic  and  technological  peformance. 
but  also  the  solidity  of  the  Alliance's  mili- 
tary posture,  which  has  persuaded  the 
Soviet  Union  to  turn  away  from  threats  and 
intimidation.  Indeed,  the  ironies  abound. 
Despite  the  tendency  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic  to  question  whether  the  Alliance 
serves  American  or  European  interests  as 
well  as  in  the  past,  the  mutual  advantages. 
which  the  Alliance  provides,  are  no  less 
than  they  were  in  the  past.  Preserving 
Western  Europe's  freedom  and  independ- 
ence—long and  appropriately  the  center- 
piece of  American  foreign  policy— has.  if 
anything,  grown  in  importance,  in  light  of 
the  recovery  and  immense  expansion  of  the 
European  economies.  For  Western  Europe, 
the  case  is  even  more  clearcut.  Continuing 
American  support  and  protection,  initially 
put  forward  as  a  unilateral  guarantee,  re- 
mains the  sine  qua  non  of  European  securi- 
ty and  political  independence. 

Until  such  time  as  Europe  truly  unites 
and  possesses  a  large,  sophisticated  strategic 
nuclear  capability  and  the  conventional  ele- 
ments of  a  deterrent.  Europe  will  continue 
to  require  the  stiffening  presence  of  the 
Western  supertiower.  By  themselves,  the 
small  and  medium  size  states  of  Western 
Europe  cannot  stand  up  to  the  prospective 
pressures  from  the  East.  What  may  come 
about  in  the  aftermath  of  1992.  no  one  can 
now  foretell.  What  is  presently  clear  is  a 
continuing  European  requirement  for  Amer- 
ican support.  No  doubt  the  Alliance  serves 
America's  long-term  interests.  Even  more 
clearly,  it  serves  Europe's  immediate  and 
primary  interest. 

Will  the  America  commitment  continue? 
This  is  a  question  that  intermittently  trou- 
bles a  Europe  which  seems  to  fluctuate  so 
readily  between  two  moods:  a  resentment  of 
domination  by  the  Americans  and  a  fear  of 
being  abandoned  by  the  Americans.  In  light 
of  the  rapid  evolution  of  East-West  rela- 
tions, the  changed  attitudes  towards  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  deterioration  of  America's 
International  economic  position,  and  the 
concern  over  burden-sharing,  the  question 
of  the  permanence  of  the  American  commit- 
ment has  again  come  to  the  fore— among 
European  elites,  if  not  the  European  pub- 
lics. 


Can  a  continuation  of  the  American  com- 
mitment be  ensured?  I  believe  it  can.  Can  it 
be  guaranteed?  It  certainly  cannot,  but  wise 
attitudes  and  policies  can  minimize  the  risk 
that  it  will  come  to  an  end.  Curiously 
enough,  the  outcome  does  not  primarily  rest 
on  a  presumably  fickle  American  public 
opinion.  It  is  Europe  that  will  set  the  tone 
and  establish  the  environment  determining 
the  longevity  of  the  American  commitment. 

In  the  first  place,  there  has  recently  been 
a  tendency  to  underestimate  the  breadth  of 
support  in  the  United  States  for  our  NATO 
commitment.  It  has  been  argued— quite 
forcefully  by  former  Chancellor  Helmut 
Schmidt,  for  example— that  the  commit- 
ment to  Europe  has  reflected  the  strength 
of  the  U.S.  Eastern  EstablishTnent.  As  politi- 
cal power  migrates  toward  the  South  and 
West,  so  the  American  commitment  to 
Europe  will  inevitably  falter. 

That  political  power  will  migrate  to  sec- 
tions of  the  country  where  the  personal  and 
professional  ties  to  Europe  have  been  less 
strrong  than  on  the  East  Coast  is  undoubt- 
edly true.  Nonetheless,  the  conviction  that 
such  a  migration  of  political  power  must  in- 
evitably reduce  America's  commitment  to 
Europe  is  misleading  at  best.  It  exaggerates 
the  earlier  power  of  the  Eastern  Establish- 
ment and  substantially  understates  the  sup- 
port for  NATO  elsewhere  in  the  country. 
Indeed,  if  one  were  to  think  of  names  associ- 
ated with  the  post-war  European  connec- 
tion, they  belie  the  thesis  that  support  of 
NATO  depends  upon  the  East  Coast.  What 
are  the  names  that  come  to  mind?  Harry 
Truman  of  Missouri.  Walter  George  of 
Georgia.  Arthur  Vandenberg  of  Michigan. 
Dwight  Eisenhower  of  Kansas,  and  so  on. 
The  post-war  American  commitment  came 
from  a  body  politic  which  well  knew  that 
twice  in  this  century  the  United  States  had 
been  drawn  overseas  to  prevent  Europe's 
domination  by  anti-democratic  forces— and 
which  was  unwilling  to  accept  a  similar  risk 
again.  The  American  commitment  was  far 
more  deep-seated  than  the  business,  finan- 
cial, professional,  or  personal  connections  of 
leading  figures  along  the  Eastern  seaboard. 

PUBLIC  SUPPORT 

What  European  commentors  frequently 
fail  to  recognize  is  that  American  foreign 
policy  must  be  based  upon,  and  largely 
stems  from,  public  support.  To  an  extent  re- 
markable, from  the  standpoint  of  the  Euro- 
pean tradition,  American  foreign  policy  is 
only  loosely  connected  to  calculations  of  re- 
alpolitik  or  raison  d'etat.  It  is  instead 
grounded  in  the  attitudes  and  affections  of 
the  American  public.  While  these  attitudes 
can  be  affected  by  the  nation's  leaders,  they 
cannot  simply  be  created. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  the  American 
commitment  can  only  be  substantially  un- 
dermined by  the  kind  of  attitudes  or  actions 
that  alienate  the  American  public.  At  the 
leadership  level,  the  support  for  NATO  is 
remarkably  strong. 

What  kind  of  attitudes  and  actions  do  I 
have  in  mind?  On  the  Left,  the  belief  is  ex- 
pressed that  the  military  threat  has  now 
disappeared,  that  military  forces  can  be  re- 
duced, the  American  deployments  are 
merely  a  way  of  preserving  America's  influ- 
ence (or  domination).  It  is  only  the  Ameri- 
cans who  force  us  to  spend  all  this  money, 
who  insist  that  we  spend  even  more  money. 
If  such  views  cease  to  be  mere  expressions 
of  opinion  and  become  embodied  in  govern- 
ments of  major  states,  the  American  with- 
drawal is  likely  to  be  swift  and  sure. 

Even  on  the  right,  however,  one  frequent- 
ly encounters  an  attitude  that  "the  Ameri- 


can interest"  in  the  preservation  of  a  free 
Europe  is  so  strong  that  the  United  States 
cannot  withdraw.  This  belief  was  most  pun- 
gently  put  by  a  former  French  Foreign  Min- 
ister some  years  ago  who  stated:  "you  can 
abuse  the  Americans:  you  can  insult  the 
Americans,  but  the  American  interest  in 
preserving  Europe  is  so  great  that  they 
must  remain." 

He  may  have  been  under  the  impression 
that  American  foreign  policy  is  determined 
by  the  equivalent  of  Louis  XIV— or  perhaps 
Charles  de  Gaulle.  There  is  such  a  things  as 
pushing  Cartesian  logic  too  far.  Abuse  or 
insult  the  Americans.  They  will  surely  with- 
draw. 

The  American  commitment  rests  upon  the 
public's  historical  memory  and  affections.  It 
does  not  rest  on  careful  calculations  of  the 
American  interest,  which  appear  to  have  so 
magnetic  an  effect  on  the  rhetoric  of  con- 
servatives, particularly  in  Europe. 

Continuity  of  the  American  commitment 
does  not.  of  course,  imply  that  the  size  and 
character  of  America's  deployments  are  un- 
changeable. The  widespread  concern  regard- 
ing the  US  international  economic  position, 
the  political  imperative  to  reduce  the 
budget  deficit,  and  the  reluctance  to  raise 
taxes,  all  imply  unremitting  downward  pres- 
sure on  the  military  budget.  Over  the  next 
five  years,  the  United  States  faces  a  signifi- 
cant shrinkage  of  its  active-duty  force  struc- 
ture. But  such  a  reduction  is  not  the  same 
as  an  abandonment  of  our  commitment  to 
Europe  and  security. 

DISCERNIBLE  RESTLESSNESS 

While  I  personally  believe  that  NATO 
should  have  a  special  claim  on  our  re- 
sources, it  seems  unlikely  that  we  shall  be 
able  to  sustain  the  present  force  levels  in 
Europe  over  an  extended  period.  I  trust  that 
any  such  drawdown  will  be  gradual  and 
modest— and  can  be  deferred.  Ideally,  it  will 
be  deferred  until  at  least  1992,  concurrent 
with  the  achievement  of  European  econom- 
ic unity,  which  should  imply  an  ability  to 
field  more  robust  forces  for  reasons  of 
greater  efficiency  and,  hopefully,  the  avail- 
ability of  greater  resources. 

As  such  adjustments  take  place,  the  Alli- 
ance must  come  to  grips  with  the  issues  of 
strategy  and  force  structure,  as  they  relate 
to  budgets.  Regrettably,  the  capacity  within 
the  Alliance  effectively  to  confront  such 
issues  has  been  deteriorating.  There  is  a  dis- 
cernible restlessness  among  some  members 
with  the  long-time  Alliance  strategy  of  rely- 
ing upon  nuclear  deterrence.  Such  expres- 
sions of  concern  have  been  voiced  at  surpris- 
ingly high  levels.  Nonetheless,  the  Alliance 
remains  dependent  upon  the  threat  to 
employ  nuclear  weapons.  Until  something 
better  has  been  put  in  place  of  the  nuclear 
deterrent.  I  regard  such  expressions  of  dis- 
quiet as  both  regrettable  and  premature. 

At  this  time,  restlessness  with  the  nuclear 
deterrent  is  perhaps  most  notable  in  the 
Federal  Republic.  This.  too.  represents  an 
historical  irony,  for  Germany  has  long  been 
deeply  wedded  to  reliance  on  the  nuclear  de- 
terrent. A  Germany,  which  under  Adenauer 
resisted  the  Kennedy  Administration's  at- 
tempts to  broaden  deterrence  to  include  a 
major  conventional  element,  now  has  a  body 
of  opinion  which  is  disinclined  to  retain 
even  essential  elements  of  the  nuclear  deter- 
rent. 

Every  strategy  for  deterrence  inherently 
involves  some  type  of  risk.  If  Western  pub- 
lics search  for  some  means  to  avoid  military 
risk  altogether,  we  shall  wind  up  foregoing 
deterrence  altogether.  Even  under  the  most 
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optimistic  projections  regarding  both  West- 
em  force  improvements  and  conventional 
arms  control  agreements  with  the  Soviets, 
nuclear  deterence  must  remain  an  indispen- 
sable component  of  Western  strategy.  No 
doubt,  the  Alliance  can  make  its  resources 
militarily  more  effective.  No  doubt,  we  can 
better  exploit  those  military  capabilities  in 
which  the  West  has  a  comparative  advan- 
tage vis-a-vis  the  Soviet  Union.  Nonetheless, 
even  to  reduce  the  degree  of  reliance  on  nu- 
clear deterrence  would  still  require  a  sub- 
stantially increased  force  contribution  by 
the  Federal  Republic. 

Whatever  Mr.  Gorbachev's  difficulties  on 
the  domestic  front,  his  performance  on  the 
international  scene  has  revealed  him  to  be 
the  most  effective  Soviet  leader  since  Lenin. 
His  diplomatic  manoeuvres  are  impressive. 
He  has  succeeded  in  shaking  up  the  Alli- 
ance, but  he  must  not  succeed  in  unravelling 
it.  Many  of  the  changes  he  has  brought 
about  are  to  be  welcomed.  East-West  rela- 
tions are  now  in  flux.  But  flux  means 
change,  and  the  Alliance,  despite  its  longevi- 
ty, finds  it  hard  to  grapple  with  change. 

The  need  to  adapt  is  now  greater  than  it 
has  been  in  several  decades.  No  doubt  the 
Alliance  will  survive,  but  it  must  survive  as 
more  than  a  shell.  That  will  require  intelli- 
gent adaptation— adaptation  based  on  real- 
ism as  well  as  hope.  It  will  require  mutual 
understanding— and  patience.  We  may  glory 
in  the  improved  international  climate  as  re- 
flecting NATOs  success.  But  a  period  of 
success  may  bring  even  greater  problems 
than  a  period  of  adversity.* 


A  SUBTLE  VERDICT  FROM  NBC 
•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently the  NBC  television  network 
aired  a  movie  titled  "Roe  vs.  Wade."  It 
was  NBC's  version  of  the  events  lead- 
ing to  the  1973  Supreme  Court's  deci- 
sion in  the  famous  Roe  versus  Wade 
case. 

The  movie  was  supposed  to  be  an 
"objective"  look  at  the  issue  of  abor- 
tion. Well,  what  NBC  sent  over  the 
airwaves  that  night  was  indeed  "objec- 
tive." I'm  not  saying  "objective"  as  op- 
posed to  "subjective."  I'm  saying  it 
was  objective  in  the  sense  that  NBC 
had  a  goal  or  purpose  in  mind  when 
they  aired  the  program.  That  objec- 
tive was  to  attempt  to  sway  viewers  to 
side  with  those  who  favor  abortion, 
this  at  a  time  when  the  Supreme 
Court  may  revisit  the  Roe  decision. 

Cal  Thomas,  a  syndicated  columnist 
recently  wrote  an  excellent  article  on 
this  subject.  The  article,  "A  Subtitle 
Verdict  Prom  NBC,"  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Times  on  Monday,  May 
22,  1989. 

Mr.  Thomas'  article  describes  how 
NBC  "engaged  in  a  subtle,  systematic 
and  coordinated  propaganda  cam- 
paign." Let  me  quote  a  few  paragraphs 
from  the  article: 

The  film  shifted  the  focus  of  attention 
from  the  baby  to  the  woman,  a  strategy 
that  Is  at  the  heart  of  the  proabortion  posi- 
tion. Such  a  shift  is  necessary  because  proa- 
bortionlsts  have  lost  the  debate  over  the 
"humanness '  of  the  baby,  thanks  to  ultra- 
sound and  fetoscopy,  which  show  clearly 
fetal  development. 


The  film  treated  adoption  as  a  less  appeal- 
ing option  than  abortion,  twisting  logic  and 
promoting  the  proabortion  position  that  it 
is  more  blessed  to  kill  the  unborn  than  it  is 
to  enhance  three  lives,  the  babys  and  those 
of  the  couple  who  desperately  want  chil- 
dren. 

Mr.  President  I  ask  that  the  full  text 
of  Mr.  Thomas'  article  be  reprinted  in 
the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Times,  May  22, 
1989] 
A  Subtle  Verdict  Prom  NBC 
(By  Cal  Thomas) 
From  the  opening  scene  of  NBC's  movie 
•Roe  vs.  Wade"  to  Tom  Brokaws  deliberate 
labeling  of  two  of  his  guests  on  an  NBC 
News  program  as  "anti-abortion,"  instead  of 
■pro-life '  as  they  asked  to  be  called  (the 
other  guests  were  labeled  •pro-choice"  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  wishes),  America's  No.  1 
network  engaged  in  a  subtle,  systematic  and 
coordinated  propaganda  campaign. 

Anyone  who  believes  that  the  airing  of 
this  film  at  a  time  when  the  Supreme  Court 
is  considering  a  case  which  could  limit  or 
overturn  abortion  on  demand  is  pure  coinci- 
dence is  a  potential  customer  for  a  bridge  in 
Brooklyn. 

In  the  film,  the  viewer  was  carefully  led 
through  all  the  pro-abortion  arguments. 
•Ellen  Russell,"  the  character  who  repre- 
sented Norma  McCorvey  (a.k.a.  Jane  Roe), 
said.  'I  got  no  place  to  go.  I  can't  give  up  an- 
other baby.  What  could  it  possibly  be  like  to 
have  a  kid  out  there  gettin'  his  butt  kicked 
and  you  don't  even  know?" 

That  there  were  places  for  unwed  mothers 
to  go  for  care  in  1972  was  never  mentioned. 
Was  it  coincidental  that  the  first  commer- 
cial, for  Maxwell  House  coffee,  featured 
Linda  Ellerbee.  who  marched  in  last 
months  abortion  rights  demonstration  in 
Washington  and  who  does  pro-abortion 
commentaries  on  Cable  News  Network, 
where  she  is  employed? 

The  film  shifted  the  focus  of  attention 
from  the  baby  to  the  woman,  a  strategy 
that  is  at  the  heart  of  the  pro-abortion  posi- 
tion. Such  a  shift  is  necessary  because  pro- 
abortionists  have  lost  the  debate  over  the 
■humanness"  of  the  baby,  thanks  to  ultra- 
sound and  fetoscopy.  which  show  clearly 
fetal  development. 

The  film  treated  adoption  as  a  less  appeal- 
ing option  than  abortion,  twisting  logic  and 
promoting  the  pro-abortion  position  that  it 
is  more  blessed  to  kill  the  unborn  than  it  is 
to  enhance  three  lives,  the  baby's  and  those 
of  the  couple  who  desperately  want  chil- 
dren. 

The  actress  playing  attorney  Sarah  Wed- 
dington  said  to  her  client.  •You  shouldn't 
have  to  bear  a  child  and  give  it  up  to  strang- 
ers." This  is  harsh  news  to  the  long  waiting 
list  of  those  "strangers."  prospective  adop- 
tive parenU  who  are  hoping  that  women 
will  indeed  give  their  babies  life  in  order 
that  the  lives  of  barren  couples  might  be  en- 
hanced. 

There  were  not-too-subtle  references  in 
the  film  to  abortion  as  a  cure-all  for  welfare 
(a  suggestion  that  the  Rev.  Jesse  Jackson 
once  denounced  as  racist  before  he  convert- 
ed to  the  pro-abortion  point  of  view),  and 
there  were  passing  scenes  of  a  dirty  abor- 
tion table,  "intolerant "  religion  (the  Meth- 
odist denomination,  which  favors  abortion, 
received  an  honorable  mention)  and  insensi- 
tive men  (except  the  ones  helping  the  pro- 
abortion  side). 


But  it  was  in  the  hour-long  NBC  News 
special  following  the  film  that  the  NBC 
point  of  view  was  stripped  of  whatever  ob- 
jective clothing  remained  (on  the  Washing- 
ton. D.C..  NBC  affiliate,  a  local  reporter  cov- 
ering pro-lifers  as  they  watched  the  movie 
referred  to  them  as  "so-called  pro-lifers. " 
while  the  reporter  covering  the  other  side 
called  them  "pro-choice "). 

With  body  language,  smirks  and  interrup- 
tions, Tom  Brokaw  quickly  revealed  his  side. 
He  frequently  interrupted  and  lectured  Re- 
publican Rep.  Christopher  H.  Smith  of  New 
Jersey  and  Olivia  Gans  of  National  Right  to 
Life,  while  allowing  Planned  Parenthood 
president  Paye  Wattleton  and  author  Anna 
Quindlen  to  make  lengthy  uninterrupted  re- 
sponses to  questions. 

This  film  and  follow-up  news  program 
practiced  censorship  by  ignoring  the  follow- 
ing: a  woman  deciding  not  to  have  an  abor- 
tion for  the  baby's  sake:  people  praying 
about  their  circumstances  (millions  do)  and 
receiving  counseling  and  financial  help:  a 
crisis  pregnancy  center  (there  are  hundreds) 
helping  a  woman  with  an  unplanned  preg- 
nancy before  and  after  the  birth  of  her 
child,  offering  her  a  place  to  live,  food, 
clothing,  medical  care  and  even  a  job:  pic- 
tures of  what  is  being  aborted,  before  and 
after  the  fact:  interviews  with  "tough  cases  " 
who  were  not  aborted  and  who  are  asked 
whether  they  wish  they  had  been:  inter- 
views with  doctors,  such  as  Bernard  Nathan- 
son,  who  used  to  perform  abortions  but 
have  "converted"  to  the  pro-life  side;  inter- 
views with  parents  whose  joy  is  boundless 
since  they  adopted  a  child. 

The  pro-abortionists  have  mounted  an  un- 
precedented campaign  on  radio  and  televi- 
sion and  in  newspapers  and  magazines, 
hoping  to  persuade  the  Supreme  Court  to 
leave  Roe  vs.  Wade  alone.  They  are  spend- 
ing millions.  Pro-lifers  are  spending  their 
smaller  resources  on  saving  babies. 

Who  will  succeed?  No  one  can  be  sure.  But 
the  verdict  is  already  in  from  NBC,  which 

has    placed    itself    firmly    on    the    side    of 

death.* 


BUDGET  SCOREKEEPING 
REPORT 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I 
hereby  submit  to  the  Senate  the  latest 
budget  scorekeeping  report  for  fiscal 
year  1989,  prepared  by  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  in  response  to 
section  308(b)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974,  as  amended.  This 
report  was  prepared  consistent  with 
standard  scorekeeping  conventions. 
This  report  also  serves  as  the  score- 
keeping  report  for  the  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 311  of  the  Budget  Act. 

This  report  shows  that  current  level 
spending  is  over  the  budget  resolution 
by  $0.9  billion  in  budget  authority, 
and  over  the  budget  resolution  by  $0.4 
billion  in  outlays.  Current  level  is 
under  the  revenue  floor  by  $0.3  billion. 

The  current  estimate  of  the  deficit 
for  purposes  of  calculating  the  maxi- 
mum deficit  amount  under  section 
311(A)  of  the  Budget  Act  is  $135.7  bil- 
lion. $0.3  billion  below  the  maximum 
deficit  amount  for  1988  of  $136.0  bil- 
lion. 

The  report  follows: 
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U.S.  Congress. 
Congressional  Budget  Office. 
Washington,  DC,  May  31.  1989. 
Hon.  Jim  Sasser. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  the  Budget,  U.S. 
Senate.  WashingtOTi,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  attached  report 
shows  the  effects  of  Congressional  action  on 
the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1989  and  is  cur- 
rent through  May  18.  1989.  The  estimates  of 
budget  authority,  outlays,  and  revenues  are 
consistent  with  the  technical  and  economic 
assumptions  of  the  most  recent  budget  reso- 
lution. House  Concurrent  Resolution  268. 
This  report  is  submitted  under  section 
308(b)  and  in  aid  of  section  311  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act.  as  amended,  and 
meets  the  requirements  for  Senate  score- 
keeping  of  section  5.  of  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  32.  the  1986  first  concurrent  res- 
olution on  the  budget. 

Since  my  last  report.  Congress  has  taken 
no  action  that  affects  the  current  level  of 
spending  or  revenues. 
Sincerely. 

Robert  D.  Reischauer. 

Director. 

C80  WEEKLY  SCOREKEEPING  REPORT  FOR  THE  U  S  SENATE, 
lOlST  CONGRESS,  1ST  SESS.  AS  OF  MAY  18,  1989 
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SESS ,  SENATE  SUPPORTING  DETAIL.  FISCAL  YEAR  1989  seasoned  professionals  in  the  system 

AS  Of  CLOSE  Of  BUSINESS  MAY  18,  1989-Continued  we  are  cultivating  a  stable  and  knowl- 

„     .  ^..    ,  edgeable  work  force. 

In  millior  ol  dollars  -r.    •       •  «.      j.    •     ^  ^    ^ 

[ It  IS  m  our  best  interest  to  provide 

S'-os'"       Outlays      Re«!nues      POsitive,  long-term  incentives  to  draw 

^""^"y  qualified    and   committed    individuals 

into  Federal  service.  Our  Nation  can 
only  benefit  from  increased  productivi- 
ty and  efficiency. 

I  commend  all  those  Federal  employ- 
ees who  serve  our  Nation  in  these  im- 
portant roles.  Their  dedication  to 
public  service  is  highly  respected.* 


IV  Conference  agreements  ratified 

by  both  Houses 

V  Enlillemenf  aultwrity  and  other 

mandatory  items  reouiring  fur- 

ther appropriation  action 

Dairy  indemnity  program 

(') 

(') 

Special  milk 

4 

Food  Stamp  Program 

253 

, 

Federal  crop  insurance  cor 

144 

Compact  of  free  association 

1 

I   .     .     .. 

Federal  unemployment  t«ne 

tils  and  allowances 

31 
32 

31 

Worker  training          

32  ._     _ 

Special  benefits          

37 

37   

Payments  to  the  Farm  Credit 

System 

35 

35 

Payment  lo  the  civil  service 

retirement    and   disability 

trust  fund  ' 

(85) 

(85) 

Payment  lo  hazardous  sub 

stance  superlund  ' 

(99) 

(99) 

Supplemental  security  income 

201 

201 

Special  benetils  tor  disabled 

coal  miners 

3 

„ 

Medicaid 

PuWic  la*  100-360 

45 

45 

Public  la*  100  485 

10 

10 

Family  Support  Payments  lo 

Slates 

Previous  la*         

355 
63 

355   

Public  la*  100-485 

63 

Veteran  s         Compensalion 

com  (Public  La*  100- 

6;8l 

345 

311 

total  entitlement  aulfwity 

1.559 

1.121 

VI    Adiustment  for  Economic  and 

Tecbncal  Assumptions 

- 18,925 

-16,990 

total  current  level  as  of 

May  18,  1989 

1.232,969 

1.100.103           964  434 

1989  budget  resofufron  H    Con 
Res  268 

1.232,050 

1,099.;50          964,;00 

Amount  remaining 

Over  budget  resolution 

919 

353    

266 

'  Intertund  transactions  do  not  add  to  budget  totals 

-  Less  tfian  $500  tfwusand 

Note— Numpers  may  not  add  due  to  rounding 

RELATIVE  TO  RETIREMENT  BEN- 
EFITS FOR  CERTAIN  FEDERAL 
EMPLOYEES 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  513,  legisla- 
tion that  will  provide  a  20-year  retire- 
ment benefit  to  four  new  categories  of 
Federal  workers:  Customs  and  immi- 
gration inspectors,  IRS  revenue  offi- 
cers and  canine  enforcement  officers 
of  the  U.S.  Customs  [CEO's],  The 
duties  involved  with  these  occupations 
are  physically  taxing  and  hazardous. 

Federal  law  currently  provides  a  20- 
year  retirement  benefit  for  Federal 
law-enforcement  officers  and  firefight- 
ers. This  option  allows  eligible  employ- 
ees to  retire  at  age  50  with  20  years  of 
service.  The  expansion  of  the  retire- 
ment option  is  designed  to  reward 
those  who  serve  in  positions  which  en- 
counter significant  hazards  and  as  a 
result  suffer  from  severe  stress  and 
burnout. 

The  20-year  retirement  rule  provides 
an  incentive  to  employees  to  stay  in 
their  positions  for  longer  periods  of 
time.  This  reduces  turnover  and  re- 
duces the  costs  related  to  training  and 


RESPONSE  OF  SENIORS  TO  MED- 
ICARE CATASTROPHIC  COVER- 
AGE ACT 

•  Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  a  statement  made  before  the  Pi- 
nance  Committee  this  morning  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  statement  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  commend 
you  and  the  members  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee for  calling  this  hearing  to  revisit  the 
"Medicare  Catastrophic  Coverage  Act  of 
1988".  As  you  know,  there  has  been  a  fires- 
torm among  our  nation's  seniors  over  the 
adoption  of  the  Act. 

While  I  agree  that  the  cost  of  the  Act,  and 
the  way  that  it  will  be  paid  for,  is  of  concern 
to  seniors,  seniors  are  saying  to  me  that  the 
mandatory  nature  of  the  Act  and  the  bene- 
fit package  it  provides  is  of  equal,  if  not 
greater,  concern. 

It  is  conservations  with  senior  Arizonians. 
and  the  mail  they  send  me,  that  has 
brought  me  to  this  belief— a  belief  which  is 
only  underscored  by  a  national  poll  of  sen- 
iors across  the  country  conducted  two  weeks 
ago  by  the  Wirthlin  Group 

I  would  like  to  request  that  a  copy  of  this 
poll  be  attached  to  the  end  of  my  statement. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  seniors,  the  Catastroph- 
ic Coverage  Act  is  a  good  idea  gone  bad. 
From  the  onset  of  the  debate  over  the  origi- 
nal Reagan  Administration  proposal,  it  ap- 
peared that  there  was  strong  support  among 
the  seniors  of  this  country  for  doing  some- 
thing in  the  area  of  catastrophic  illness. 

Originally  the  proposal  was  to  provide 
seniors  with  the  option  of  having  coverage 
of  long-term  hospitalization  expenses,  for 
only  a  small  increase  in  their  Medicare  pre- 
mium. It  auo  eliminated  the  coinsurance  for 
hospital  and  skilled  nursing  facility  services, 
and  set  a  cap  on  wht  Medicare  beneficiaries 
would  have  to  pay  out-of-pocket  for  medical 
expenses.  But  as  the  bill  moved  through 
Congress,  it  was  amended  and  amended,  and 
we  finally  ended  up  requiring  seniors  to  pur- 
chase a  package  which  duplicates  many  of 
the  benefits  already  available  to  the  private 
sector.  Thus,  not  only  did  the  cost  increase, 
but  the  philosophy  changed. 

It  seems  the  true  issue  in  this  controversy 
is  not  the  Act's  financing  principle— that 
seniors  should  pay  for  catastrophic  illness 
benefits  provided  under  Medicare.  In  fact, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  you  stated  during 
the  introduciton  and  debate  over  the  Senate 
version  that  a  consensus  had  developed  in 
favor  of  the  approach  that  any  catastrophic 
benefits  package  ought  to  be  paid  for  by 
those  receiving  the  benefits.  The  real  issue 
is  that  we  are  forcing  the  seniors  of  this 
country  to  buy  a  package  of  benefits  that 
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they  do  not  feel  are  important  enough  to 
pay  for. 

I  have  heard  from  tens  of  thousands  of 
seniors  in  my  state  regarding  this  subject. 
30.000  senior  Arlzonans  responded  on  a 
margin  of  4-to-l  that  they  opposed  the 
Senate  version  of  the  legislation.  Over 
20,000  Arizonans  have  contacted  me  since 
passage  of  the  final  Act— which  as  you  know 
is  more  expansive  and  expensive  than  the 
Senate  bill  and  it  is  mandatory. 

Of  this  20,000.  not  more  than  10  have  indi- 
cated their  support. 

And,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  can  tell  you,  their 
concerns  go  far  beyond  merely  the  amount 
of  money  they  are  paying  for  the  program. 
Their  concerns  really  cut  to  the  very  core  of 
the  Act. 

I  believe  the  seniors  of  this  country  are 
generally  very  informed  consumers.  The 
fact  that  they  are  unhappy  with  the  Act 
ought  to  be  an  indication  that  it  misses  the 
mark  with  regard  to  what  their  true  cata- 
strophic protection  needs  really  are. 

While  I  disagreed  with  the  specifics  of  a 
proposal  offered  by  our  former  distin- 
guished colleague.  Senator  Claude  Pepper,  I 
think  he  was  right  when  he  said  access  to 
long-term  care  coverage  is  the  greatest  cata- 
strophic illness  concern  of  our  nation's  sen- 
iors. Indeed,  that  is  consistent  with  what  I 
have  been  hearing  from  my  state's  seniors, 
and  it  is  consistent  with  the  findings  of  the 
Wirthlin  Group's  poll.  That  poll  found  that 
69%  of  the  seniors  would  prefer  something 
in  the  long-term  care  area  over  the  benefits 
provided  in  the  Act,  while  only  19%  would 
prefer  the  Act  over  something  in  the  way  of 
long-term  care  coverage. 

In  saying  this.  I  recognize  that  long-term 
care  coverage  is  terribly  expensive.  I  have 
heard  some  say  that  it  will  cost  at  least  $50 
billion  to  do  something  in  the  long-term 
care  area.  The  bottom  line  is  that  we  may 
not  be  able  to  do  a  comprehensive  long-term 
care  program  at  this  time.  Nonetheless.  I  be- 
lieve that  some  sort  of  plan  that  helps  make 
private  plans  more  afforable  and  accessible 
to  seniors,  coupled  with  some  direct  public 
sector  sissistance  would  cost  significantly 
less  than  $50  billion. 

While  it  would  be  nice  to  develop  a  com- 
prehensive public  sector  long-term  care  pro- 
gram, I  think  the  expense  prohibits  us  from 
doing  so.  The  seniors  realize  this,  and  I 
think  they  are  wondering  why  we  spent  so 
much  on  the  benefits  provided  under  the 
Act  when  long-term  care  is  the  more  cata- 
strophic and  more  costly  of  the  seniors 
health  care  protection  needs.  I  think  their 
fear— a  Justifiable  one  at  that— is  that  the 
existence  of  the  Act  makes  it  near  impossi- 
ble for  us  to  offer  anything  meaningful  in 
the  way  of  long-term  nursing  home  and 
home  care  assistance  in  the  near  future. 

While  the  Act  does  provide  some  long- 
term  care  related  benefits,  such  as  long- 
term  hospitalization,  skilled  nursing,  spous- 
al impoverishment  protection,  and  coverage 
of  home  care  following  a  hospitalization,  it 
does  not  cover  custodial  care  provided  in  the 
home  or  a  nursing  home.  What's  more,  the 
passage  of  the  Act— and  the  expense  tied  to 
it— may  have  prevented  us  from  providing 
any  assistance  with  long-term  care  coverage 
for  a  long  time.  The  seniors  recognize  this. 
And,  this  has  only  fueled  the  fire  of  their 
discontent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  we  need  to  be 
asking  ourselves  the  following  question: 
what  do  the  seniors  believe  are  their  most 
important  catastrophic  illness  protection 
needs?  And  which  of  these  areas  can  we  rea- 
sonably address  without  sending  the  cost  of 
any  program  out  of  sight? 


It  is  not  possible,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  pro- 
vide public  sector  coverage  of  every  health 
care  need  of  our  nation's  elderly— especially 
given  our  current  deficit  problems.  We 
must,  therefore,  work  with  the  seniors  to 
determine  where  they  feel  the  public  sector 
should  be  helping  meet  their  health  cover- 
age needs.  In  my  opinion,  we  need  to  pro- 
vide seniors  with  protection  from  that 
which  is  most  costly  and  catastrophic.  What 
they  are  telling  me  is  that  that  which  is 
most  costly,  and  most  catastrophic,  and  that 
they  cannot  protect  themselves  against  is 
long-term  custodial  care. 

It  is  an  attempt  to  assist  us  in  addressing 
these  questions  that  I  offered  S.  335,  the 
•Medicare  Catastrophic  Coverage  Revision 
Act  of  1989. "  This  legislation,  which  has 
been  sponsored  by  Senators  Boren,  Bums, 
Cochran,  Domenici,  Gorton,  Hatch,  Heflin, 
Hollings.  McClure,  McConnell.  Pell,  Roth, 
Shelby  and  Wilson:  introduced  by  Congress- 
men DeFazio  and  Tauke:  and  has  earned 
the  endorsement  of  40  national  seniors  orga- 
nizations; would  delay  for  a  year  implemen- 
tation of  those  provisions  in  the  Act  that 
are  not  yet  effective— with  the  exception  of 
the  "spousal  impoverishment"  benefit. 
Thus,  the  long-term  hospitalization,  skilled 
nursing  facility  and  spousal  impoverishment 
benefits  would  be  protected  for  this  year, 
while  Congress  would  be  afforded  the  op- 
portunity to  thoroughly  reexamine  the  Act 
through  public  hearings. 

Given  the  fact  the  seniors  are  both  the 
purchasers  and  consumers  under  the  Act. 
and  the  fact  that  they  seem  to  be  unhappy 
since  learning  of  its  specifics,  I  believe  we 
have  a  responsibility  to  go  back  and  take  a 
second  look.  After  all,  the  Act  forces  seniors 
to  purchase  a  specific  set  of  benefits,  with- 
out regard  to  whether  they  want  or  need 
the  benefits.  I  know  that  there  are  no  easy 
answers  to  this  problem,  but  based  on  what 
we  now  know  it  is  imperative  that  we  under- 
take this  effort. 

As  I  understand  it.  the  focus  of  today's 
hearings  is  to  be  on  what  should  be  done 
with  the  supposed  excess  revenues  collected 
under  the  Act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  address  several 
other  questions.  Such  as.  does  the  Act  meet 
what  the  seniors  see  as  their  greatest  cata- 
strophic illness  protection  needs?  And,  if 
not,  how  should  we  go  about  reexamining 
the  Act  so  that  a  determination  might  be 
made  as  to  what  changes  ought  to  be  made 
to  the  Act  so  that  it  more  accurately  re- 
flects the  senior's  greatest  needs? 

But,  with  regard  to  the  excess  revenue 
issue,  I  would  like  to  say  a  couple  of  things. 
First,  there  seems  to  be  great  disagree- 
ment over  whether  we  have  actually  collect- 
ed excess  revenues  under  the  Act  thus  far. 
It  seems  to  me  that  we  must  be  very  careful 
in  looking  at  this  so  that  we  do  not  try  to  re- 
lieve the  political  heat  we're  feeling  over 
the  Act  by  reducing  revenues  to  a  level  that 
will  not  support  the  long  term  viability  of 
the  benefit  programs  we  established.  Thus, 
we  need  to  be  very  confident  that  the  cost 
estimates  for  the  benefits  not  yet  in  place 
are  accurate.  It  seems  that  the  costs  of  some 
of  the  benefits,  such  as  the  outpatient  pre- 
scription drug  benefit,  are  difficult  at  best 
to  estimate  accurately.  The  fact  that  the 
cost  estimates  of  this  program  have  varied 
all  over  the  board,  and  have  shifted  dra- 
matically since  we  adopted  the  Act  is  an  in- 
dication that  the  only  way  we  are  going  to 
know  true  costs  is  when  we  pay  for  the  ben- 
efits. 

And.  second,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  simply  modifying  the  premiums 


will  quell  the  complaints  of  seniors.  This  is 
because  I  believe  the  firestorm  has  been 
caused  by  a  frustration  over  not  only  the  fi- 
nancing, but  the  Act's  benefit  psickage.  Sen- 
iors strongly  preferred  the  optional  nature 
of  the  Senate  bill  rather  than  the  final  bills 
mandatory  participation,  and  they  clearly 
believe  the  benefits  we  have  required  them 
to  pay  for  are  not  the  benefits  they  want 
the  most.  If  we  fail  to  see  this,  or  if  we  try 
to  avoid  this  by  simply  asking  someone  else 
to  pay  for  the  benefits,  the  seniors  would 
see  us  as  failing  to  recognize  and  listen  to 
what  their  true  concerns  are  regarding  the 
Act. 

What's  more,  from  a  policy  perspective, 
Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  were  to  stay  with  the 
Act's  current  benefit  structure,  it  seems  im- 
prudent to  modify  the  financing  or  to  even 
assume  that  there  is  a  surplus  before  the 
most  costly  of  the  benefits  are  fully  imple- 
mented. 

In  my  opinion,  these  issues  only  further 
substantiate  the  need  for  us  to  thoroughly 
examine  the  Act,  so  that  we  might  deter- 
mine what,  if  any,  changes  ought  to  be 
made. 

Again,  I  applaud  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
members  of  the  Committee,  for  your  will- 
ingness to  hold  hearings  to  revisit  the  Act. 
But,  I  encourage  you  to  make  the  revisiting 
effort  a  thorough  examination  of  the  entire 
Act,  not  just  its  financing. 

Memorandum 
To:  Admiral  T.J.  Kilcline. 
Prom:  Neil  Newhouse— the  Wirthlin  Group. 
Subject:    Medicare    Catastrophic   Coverage 

Act  Survey. 
Date:  May  15,  1989. 

As  you  know,  we  recently  completed  a  na- 
tional survey  for  the  coalition  probing  the 
attitudes  and  opinions  of  senior  citizens  re- 
garding the  Medicare  Catastrophic  Cover- 
age Act. 

One  thousand  and  eight  telephone  inter- 
views were  completed  with  senior  citizens 
across  the  country  on  May  9-11.  1989.  Al- 
though the  methodology  for  the  survey  is 
more  fully  explained  in  the  summary  of 
findings,  the  margin  of  error  for  this  sample 
is  ±3.1%. 

The  key  findings  of  the  survey  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senior  citizens  believe  that  health  care  is 
the  most  important  problem  facing  the  el- 
derly. Almost  half  of  all  seniors  interviewed 
(45%)  cite  health  care  or  health  care  costs 
as  most  important. 

Those  seniors  who  are  aware  of  the  new 
Medicare  Catastrophic  Coverage  Act  (59%) 
oppose  it  by  a  53%-31%  margin,  with  39% 
saying  they  strongly  oppose  the  legislation. 

After  having  reviewed  six  key  benefits  in- 
cluded in  the  new  Medicare  Catastrophic 
Coverage  Act,  more  than  half  of  the  seniors 
interviewed  (55%)  believe  that  the  benefits 
are  not  worth  the  cost  of  the  Act.  This 
belief  is  held  by  all  age.  income,  and  parti- 
san groups. 

Even  those  seniors  who  are  aware  of  the 
legislation,  and  favor  it.  believe  that  the 
benefits  aren't  worth  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram (42%-38%). 

A  new  long-term  program  is  preferred  to 
the  current  legislation  by  a  65%- 19% 
margin. 

These  resulU  are  all  the  more  interesting 
considering  the  fact  that  85%  of  those  sen- 
iors surveyed  say  they  have  medical  insur- 
ance in  addition  to  Medicare,  and  60%  of 
those  interviewed  have  less  than  $20,000. 
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It  is  clear  from  this  survey  that  senior  citi-  for  paying  health  care  costs,"  rather  than  ing  home  at  Medicaid  expense.  (47%  rating 

zens   are  very   concerned   about   the   cata-  the  federal  government  assuming  "the  com-  as  highly  important.) 

strophic  legislation.  It  is  important  to  note  plete    responsibility    for    the    payment    of  50%  coverage  for  prescription  drugs  after 

that  throughout  the  survey,  those  who  feel  health  care  costs  for  the  elderly."  Thirteen  the  individual  pays  the  first  $600  per  year  in 

strongest  about  the  legislation  are  invari-  percent  of  seniors  were  undecided  on  this  1991.  (31%  rating  as  highly  important.) 

ably  opposed  to  it.  The  concern  about  the  issue.  $1,370  annual  out  of  pocltet  limit  on  how 

legislation  and   its  worth   repeatedly  cuts  Income  plays  a  major  role  in  seniors"  atti-  much  Medicare  recipients  will  have  to  pay 

across  all  age,  income,  and  partisan  lines.  tudes    on    this    question.    The    lower    the  for  "reasonable  and  proper"   Medicare-ap- 

In  summary,  the  more  that  seniors  learn  income  level  (especially  those  with  income  proved  physician  and  other  outpatient  serv- 

about  this  legislation,  the  more  likely  they  levels  of  less  than  $10,000  per  year),  the  ice  in   1990.  (27%  rating  as  highly  impor- 

are  to  oppose  it.  more  divided  they  are  on  this  question,  with  tant.) 

Medicare  Catastrophic  Coverage  Act  *   plurality   (48%-41%)   believing   that   the  Although  there  isn't  a  great  deal  of  differ- 

SuRVEY  Key  Points  federal  government  should  assume  the  com-  ence  between  how  men  and  women  rank  the 

plete    responsibility    for    the    payment    of  importance  of  these  benefits  (men  do  rate 

KETHODOLOCY  health  care  costs.  mammography  screening  highly),  there  is 
One  thousand   and  eight   Americans  at  on  the  other  hand,  sixty  percent  of  sen-  some  difference  by  income  level.  The  find- 
least  sixty-five  years  of  age  were  interviewed  jors   with   household   incomes   of   at   least  ings  show  that  both  skilled  nursing  care  and 
by  telephone  by  the  Wirthlin  Group  on  $io.OOO    believe    that    the    elderly    should  mammography  screening  are  rated  higher 
May  9-11  for  this  project.  The  respondents  share  the  costs.  by  lower  income  seniors  than  they  are  by 
represent  a  random  selection  of  older  Amer-  other  key  points  on  this  question  include:  those  with  higher  incomes, 
leans  from  all  parts  of  the  country  and  all  a  majority  of  both  Republicans  (59%)  and  Furthermore,  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
income  levels.  Independents    (52%),    and    a    plurality    of  catastrophic  benefits  already  in  effect  and 
The  margin  of  error   for  this  survey   is  Democrats  (47%)   believe   that  the  elderly  mammography    screening    are    consistently 
±3.1%,  meaning  that  should  this  survey  be  should  share  the  responsibility  with  the  fed-  rated    higher   by   all   demographic   groups 
repeated,  95  times  out  of  100,  the  results  for  eral  government.  than    prescription    drug    coverage    or    the 
each  question  would  be  within  three  per-  Those  seniors  who  are  not  covered  under  $1,370  out  of  pocket  limit. 
centage  points  of  our  findings.  any  additional  insurance  program  like  Blue  choice  betwken  catastrophic  coverage  or 
The  questionnaire  was  twenty  questions  Cross/Blue  Shield  (14%  of  entire  sample)  ''''°^'^ ''"^^^,^^I^^^°^]1''°^^'"'''^  "'' 
long,   and   the   interviews   averaged   about  favor  the  federal  government  assuming  the  .,       ^     .   »"«""» ^••^"'"•'"^«- 
thirteen  minutes  in  length.  complete  responsibility  for  the  health  care  ^^^^^  havmg  reviewed  the  key  benefits  of 
Demographically,    the    sample    of    1,008  costs  (46%-39%)  ^^^    catastrophic    coverage,    seniors    were 
senior  citizens  included  59%  women,  41%  .warfnfss  and  support  for  medicare  asked  the  following  question: 
men.  and  had  the  following  characteristics:  ^™op!y™rRArF^^  '^^'^  Catastrophic  Coverage  Act  applies  to 
.                                                              PprcpTK  CATASTROPHIC  COVERAGE  ACT  ^j,  Medicare  enrollees  whether  or  not  they 
^cj-co                                                       32  Fifty-nine  percent  of  seniors  interviewed  choose  to  participate  in  the  plan.  In  some 

,nJ~,^ 27  ^'*^  '^*^  '^^^  "^  aware  of  the  Medicare  cases,  this  includes  duplication  in  existing 

,crn79 21  Catastrophic  Coverage  Act.  coverages.    If    given    a   choice,    would    you 

IXj^      ,9  Those  most  likely  to  say  they  are  aware  of  prefer  the  catastrophic  coverage  or  would 

inromp^ ^^^  ^^^  include  men  (64%)  higher  income  you  prefer  private  coverage? 

TiYidPr  IS  000                                               12  seniors  (82%),  and  those  seniors  under  the  Seniors  opt  for  private  coverage  by  a  42%- 

t>i  n^  h.;t^«  VhantVn  niio lo  *8^  °f  ^^  (61%).  Those  seniors  without  addi-  33%  niargin,  with  22%  being  undecided,  and 

lioooi)  but  iSs  t^  »15  000 17  "°"*'  insurance  coverage  were  least  likely  another  3%  respond  "neither." 

$  2Z:  Su  SI  th^  I2S ::::::     12  '^^z\Zy'Lt  '^::::Vr ""''" '""' "''''  ^'''n  "°"t"^  ""f^  '"^n  ^^''  'V' 

con  nnn  Kut  !<>«  f  h«r,  ioi  nnn                      o  saying  they  were  aware  of  it.  overall  margin  is  just  nine  points,  the  senti- 

*9?'nn«'  h^t  ^  th^  MOOfto 4  W*»^"  ^hose  who  were  aware  of  the  new  ment  in  favor  of  private  coverage  is  wide- 

CKertao MO                             10  '**  ^^""^  ^^^  whether  they  favored  or  op-  spread-only  two  of  the  groups  tested  favor 

Rpfiijid         18  P*^"^  '^^  legislation,  51%  were  in  opposi-  catastrophic  coverage  rather  than  private 

Rerionof  country- ^^°^  *"  "'  ^^'^''  '"  support  of  it,  and  15%  un-  coverage  (those  with  incomes  under  $10,000, 

NorthPAst                                                   26  '^^'^''^^^l-  and  women  with  incomes  under  $20,000). 
^iith        31  Interestingly,  39%  of  this  group  said  that  Other  key  findings  on  this  question  in- 
Mid       t 23  ^^^y  ""^^^  strongly  opposed  to  the  new  law—  elude: 

WmT      20  '"«*'ca'''"8  a  strongly  felt  opposition  to  the  Republicans  (49%-30%),  Democrats  (39%- 

Parttaln  ftffii'iaVion- '**■  35%),  and  Independents  (37%-33%)  all  favor 

Reo^li^                                                 31  °^  '^^  2^  demographic  and  geographic  private  coverage. 

indewndent 28  ^^^^^  tested,  every  one  opposed  the  new  Those  seniors  who  do  not  have  additional 

r^ocratic  40  '**•  including  Republicans  (59%-27%)  and  insurance  coverage  are  divided  on  the  ques- 

Democrats  (49%-33%),  lower  income  seniors  tion  (36%-36%) 

MOST  mpoRTANT  PROBLEM  PACING  SENIOR  (41%-35%),  and  those  without  additional  in-  Respondents  who  earlier  said  that  the  fed- 

ciTizENS  surance  (48%-31%).  eral  government  should  assume  the  com- 

Porty-five  percent  of  older  Americans  be-  importance  of  benefits  of  the  medicare  plete    responsibility    for    the    payment    of 

lieve  that  health  care  issues  are  the  most  catastrophic  coverage  act  health  care  services  to  the  elderly  favor  pri- 

importanlj  problem  facing  seniore,  with  the  ^^.^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  importance  ^ate  coverage  by  a  narrow  38%-37%  margin. 

IS^^mS                                                   ''"^  to  them  of  a  number  of  benefits  provided  by  long-term  care 

The  concern  over  health  care  cuts  across  '.^^,^^J  °"  '\^^^,}l'^'^  l'J^\T^^.,i^^^!'  W^«"  ^^"'°"  ""^^  informed  that  the  1988 
every  demographic  group  tested  on  this  "°^  f  ,*"  '"JPortant,  and  10  being  ex-  Medicare  Catastrophic  Coverage  Law  and 
survey-of  the  29  demographic  and  geo-  *?„?;, "^IP^^tTK^i^.,  o„.,or=o-o  f^r  ,^o.r,  '^  previously  mentioned  benefiU  does  not 
graphic  groups  tested,  all  cite  health  care  as  ^^J^^^^'^t^ '^^^!^Tni?^^?Irf^h^fnitTiZ'  *=°^^'"  lon^-^^™  '^^^-  "'d  subsequently 
their  top  issue  mography  screening,  unlimited  hospitaliza-  ^3^^^  whether  they  would  perfer  the  cur- 
General  economic  concerns  (toUlling  ^'?'lJ^lf^'}^,t!^lT'^J^  wi^h^^i'V^'l^  ""^"^  •**  °''  *  "^^  long-term  care  program, 
17%),  such  as  inflation  (14%)  and  taxes  (2%)  °|  ^L^^h^J^^^hL  ,h»^  «c  hi.hfJ^^^  ^^""^  '=^°°^^  ^^^  "^*  P'-°B"«'  "y  a  wide 
were  the  next  most  often  mentioned  prob-  °i'f'??H^t".R'?.'o  •• -^^Tn-M     ^  ^      ^  65%-19%  margin. 

lems.  foUowed  by  social  security/medicare  ilr,.,!!;  "    f„;   „;^^„„   ;,„H»,„„i«»   ,v,o,v,  '^•^^  sentiment  in  favor  of  a  new  program 

(11%).  Thirteen  percent  of  older  Americans  „S^ri^fJr»Lr„  ??•,«,  .^Hn^»!  h?.^v  '="'*  *"°^  ^^^^^  «™"P  ^^^^^'^^  "'^^^  **  '^"^^ 

commented  that  they  had  no  major  con-  '^Z^}'^  f '^^"'"«-  ^^^^'  ™^'"*  ^  ^'^^^^  58%  of  all  groups  opting  for  a  new  long- 

cemsor  problems  imporiani.j  term  care  program.  Even  those  seniors  who 

Lower  income  seniors  stand  out  on  this  „„Y"n^v'*tn  ^^rl^Ilf  ^«o°"H.d^r.Hhl^  fw^  '^'"^  *''*'"^  °^  '^^  ^^^°'  ^^^  '^"'"'"^"^  >^«'^'*- 

question  as  rating  economic  concerns  (espe-  ??"  ^Y.  i^^vT^"  !*♦  *  ,  f^'*"'^^"'^^-  <*2%  tion  believe  it  should  be  replaced  by  a  new 

ciaUy  inflatlon-20%)  especially  high.  rating  as  highly  important.)  long-term  care  program  (61%-31%). 

vutujuuiaviuii    «   /o/  toK^      J      B  J5Q  jj^yg  jjf  skilled-nursing  care  for  a  year, 

attitudes  toward  responsibility  for  after  the  individual  pays  the  first  $170.  (52%  medicare  catastrophic  coverage  act 
payment  op  HEALTH  CARE  COSTS  rating  as  highly  important.)  benefits  worth  the  cost? 
By  a  S2%-35%  margin,  older  Americans  A  benefit  that  increases  the  amount  of  When  seniors  are  informed  that  in  order 
believe  that  "the  elderly  should  share  the  income  and  property  a  spouse  may  retain  to  fund  this  new  program,  they  will  be  re- 
responsibility  with  the  federal  government  when  their  husband  or  wife  goes  to  a  nurs-  quired  to  pay  a  surtax  on  the  federal  income 
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tax  payment  of  15%  for  each  $150  owed  up 
to  a  maximum  of  $800  in  1989,  they  do  not 
believe  that  the  benefits  of  the  coverage  are 
worth  the  cost  by  a  55%-22%  margin. 

It  is  important  on  this  question  to  also 
note  that  44%  of  the  seniors  said  that  they 
feel  very  strongly  that  the  benefits  are  not 
worth  the  cost  of  the  program. 

Again,  this  sentiment  cuts  across  all 
groups,  with  the  spread  between  the  two 
sentiments  never  getting  closer  then  18 
points. 

Key  findings  on  this  question  include: 

Even  45%  of  lower  income  seniors  say  that 
the  benefits  are  not  worth  the  costs  in- 
volved. 

Republicans  (55%),  DemocraU  (56%),  and 
Independents  (56%)  all  agree  that  the  bene- 
fits are  not  worth  the  costs  of  the  program. 

Those  seniors  who  were  aware  of  the  legis- 
lation and  favored  it  previously  now  say  its 
not  worth  the  cost  (42%-38%).« 


CAPT.  SAMUEL  R.  BIRD:  PROFILE 
IN  LEADERSHIP 

•  Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  on 
this  past  Monday.  Memorial  Day, 
Americans  had  occasion  to  recall  the 
rich  legacy  of  heroism  and  courage 
and  sacrifice  by  our  Nation's  fighting 
men.  Down  through  the  decades,  our 
armed  services  have  been  richly  en- 
dowed with  profiles  in  courage.  I  rise 
today,  however,  to  introduce  into  the 
record  not  just  a  profile  in  courage  but 
also  a  singular  profile  in  leadership: 
the  story  of  Capt.  Samuel  R.  Bird,  as 
recorded  by  his  comrade  in  arms,  B.T. 
Collins  in  the  May  1989  Reader's 
Digest. 

Collins  begins  his  narrative  in  Viet- 
nam in  the  summer  of  1966,  when  he 
first  encountered  Captain  Bird,  whom 
he  describes  as  "  'squared  away'— 
ramrod  straight,  eyes  on  the  horizon." 
He  proceeds  to  recount  how  Captain 
Bird  molded  and  won  over  the  men  of 
Bravo  Company,  2d/12th  Cavalry,  1st 
Calvary  Division,  through  his  sterling 
personal  example  and  through  count- 
less acts  of  attention  and  concern  for 
the  soldiers  under  his  command. 

Collins  describes  how  Captain  Bird 
gathered  his  men  on  a  dirt  road  near 
their  base  camp  and  "began  talking 
about  how  tough  the  infantryman's 
job  is,  how  proud  he  was  of  them,  how 
they  should  always  look  out  for  each 
other.  He  took  out  a  bunch  of  Combat 
Infantryman's  Badges,  signifying  that 
a  soldier  has  paid  his  dues  under  fire, 
and  he  presented  one  to  each  of  the 
men.  There  wasn't  a  soldier  there  who 
would  have  traded  that  moment  on 
thee  road  for  some  parade-ground 
ceremony." 

On  January  27,  1967.  on  his  27th 
birthday,  Sam  Bird  was  gravely 
wounded  while  spearheading  an  as- 
sault on  a  North  Vietnamese  regimen- 
tal headquarters.  Though  he  held  to 
life  proudly  and  courageously  for  an- 
other 17  years,  his  body  was  irrepara- 
bly broken,  and  he  ultimately  died  of 
complications  on  October  18.  1984. 

In  1976.  Sam  attended  his  15th  class 
reunion   at   the   Citadel.   Gen.   Mark 


Clark  asked  about  his  wounds  and 
said.  "On  behalf  of  your  country,  I 
want  to  thank  you  for  all  you  did." 
Captain  Bird  answered.  "Sir.  it  was 
the  least  I  could  do."  His  wife  chided 
him  for  excessive  modesty,  which  he 
denied,  remarking,  "I  had  friends  who 
didn't  come  back.  I'm  enjoying  the 
freedoms  they  died  for." 

By  the  way.  Mr.  President,  history 
will  footnote  that  it  was  Sam  Bird, 
then  an  officer  with  the  elite  Old 
Guard,  who  directed  the  casket  detail 
at  President  Kermedy's  funeral. 

Mr.  President,  cadets  at  the  Citadel 
study  diligently  the  lessons  of  courage 
and  command.  No  doubt  for  genera- 
tions to  come,  in  part  thanks  to  this 
article  by  B.T.  Collins,  they  will  be  in- 
spired by  the  example  of  Capt.  Sam 
Bird. 

Captain  Bird  was  the  living  embodi- 
ment of  the  highest  ideals  taught  at 
our  Nation's  military  academies.  We 
need  not  embellish  his  record.  He  was. 
simply,  a  brave  warrior,  a  selfless  pa- 
triot, and  a  truly  exemplary  leader. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  article, 
"The  Courage  of  Sam  Bird,"  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record.  I  urge  my  fellow 
Senators  to  read  this  brief  but  remark- 
able memoir. 
The  article  follows: 

The  Courage  of  Sam  Bird 
(By  B.T.  Collins) 
I  met  Capt.  Samuel  R.  Bird  on  a  dusty 
road  near  An  Khe,  South  Vietnam,  one  hot 
July  day  in  1966.  I  was  an  artillery  forward 
observer  with  Bravo  Company,  2nd/12th 
Cavalry,  1st  Cavalry  Division,  and  I  looked 
it.  I  was  filthy,  sweaty,  and  jaded  by  war, 
and  I  thought  "Oh,  brother,  get  a  load  of 
this."  Dressed  in  crisply  starched  fatigues. 
Captain  Bird  was  what  we  called  "squared 
away"— ramrod  straight,  eyes  on  the  hori- 
zon. Hell,  you  could  still  see  the  shine  on  his 
boot  tips  beneath  the  road  dust. 

After  graduation  from  Officer  Candidate 
School.  I  had  sought  adventure  by  volun- 
teering for  Vietnam.  But  by  that  hot  and 
dangerous  July,  I  was  overdosed  on  "adven- 
ture," keenly  interested  in  survival  and  very 
fond  of  large  rocks  and  deep  holes.  Bird  was 
my  fourth  company  commander,  and  my  ex- 
pectations were  somewhat  cynical  when  he 
called  all  his  officers  and  sergeants  togeth- 
er. 

"I  understand  this  company  has  been  in 
Vietnam  almost  a  year  and  has  never  had  a 
party,"  he  said. 

Now,  we  officers  and  sergeants  had  our 
little  clubs  to  which  we  repaired.  So  we  stole 
bewildered  looks  at  one  another,  cleared  our 
throats  and  wondered  what  this  wiry  new- 
comer was  talking  about. 

"The  men  are  going  to  have  a  party,"  he 
aruiounced,  "and  they're  not  going  to  pay 
for  it.  Do  I  make  myself  clear?" 

A  party  for  the  "grunts"  was  the  first 
order  of  business!  Sam  Bird  had  indeed 
made  himself  clear.  We  all  chipped  in  to  get 
food  and  beer  for  about  160  men.  The 
troops  were  surprised  almost  to  the  point  of 
suspicion— who,  after  all,  had  ever  done  any- 
thing for  them?  But  that  little  beer  and  bull 
session  was  exactly  what  those  war-weary 
men  needed.  Its  effect  on  morale  was  pro- 
found. I  began  to  watch  our  new  captain 
more  closely. 


Bird  and  I  were  the  same  age,  26,  but  eons 
apart  in  everything  else.  He  was  from  the 
sunny  heartland  of  Kansas,  I  from  the  sub- 
urt>s  of  New  York  City.  He  prayed  every  day 
and  was  close  to  his  God.  My  faith  had 
evaporated  somewhere  this  side  of  altar  t>oy. 
I  was  a  college  dropout  who  had  wandered 
into  the  Army  with  the  words  "discipline 
problem"  close  on  my  heels.  He  had  grad- 
uated from  the  Citadel.  South  Carolina's 
proud  old  military  school. 

If  ever  a  man  looked  like  a  leader,  it  was 
Sam  Bird.  He  was  tall  and  lean,  with  pene- 
trating blue  eyes.  But  the  tedium  and  terror 
of  a  combat  zone  take  far  sterner  qualities 
than  mere  appearance. 

"NOT  ONE  STEP  FURTHER" 

Our  outfit  was  helicoptered  to  a  mountain 
outpost  one  day  for  the  thankless  task  of 
preparing  a  position  for  others  to  occupy. 
We  dug  trenches,  filled  sandbags,  strung 
wire  under  a  blistering  sun.  It  was  hard 
work,  and  Sam  was  everywhere,  pitching  in 
with  the  men.  A  colonel  who  was  supposed 
to  oversee  the  operation  remained  at  a  shel- 
ter, doing  paper  work.  Sam  looked  at  what 
his  troops  had  accomplished,  then,  red- 
faced,  strode  over  to  the  colonel's  sanctuary. 
We  couldn't  hear  what  he  was  saying  to  his 
superior,  but  we  had  the  unmistakable  sense 
that  Sam  was  uncoiling  a  bit.  The  colonel 
suddenly  found  time  to  inspect  the  fortifica- 
tions and  thank  the  men  for  a  job  well  done. 
Another  day,  this  time  o  the  front  lines 
after  weeks  of  awful  chow,  we  were  given 
something  called  "coffee  cake"  that  had  the 
look  and  texture  of  asphalt  paving.  Furious, 
Sam  got  on  the  radio  phone  to  headquar- 
ters. He  reached  the  colonel  and  said.  "Sir, 
you  and  the  supply  officer  need  to  come  out 
here  and  taste  the  food,  because  this  rifle 
company  is  not  taking  one  step  further." 
Not  a  good  way  to  move  up  in  the  Army,  I 
thought.  But  the  colonel  came  out.  and  the 
food  improved  from  that  moment.  Such  in- 
cidents were  not  lost  on  the  men  of  Bravo 
Company. 

During  the  monsoon  season  we  had  to 
occupy  a  landing  zone.  The  torrential,  wind- 
driven  rains  had  been  falling  for  weeks.  Like 
everyone  else  I  sat  under  my  pwncho  in  a 
stupor,  wondering  how  much  of  the  wetness 
was  rainwater  and  how  much  was  sweat. 
Nobody  cared  that  the  position  was  becom- 
ing flooded.  We  had  all  just  crawled  inside 
ourselves.  Suddenly,  I  saw  Sam,  Mr.  Spit 
and  Polish,  with  nothing  on  but  his  olive- 
drab  undershorts  and  his  boots.  He  was  dig- 
ging a  drainage  ditch  down  the  center  of  the 
camp.  He  didn't  say  anything,  just  dug 
away,  mud  spattering  his  chest,  steam  rising 
from  his  back  and  shoulders.  Slowly  and 
sheepishly  we  emerged  from  under  our  pon- 
chos, and  shovels  in  hand,  we  began  helping 
"the  old  man  "  get  the  ditch  dug.  We  got  the 
camp  tolerably  dried  out  and  with  that  one 
simple  act  transformed  our  morale. 

Sam  deeply  lovfed  the  U.S.  Army,  ite  histo- 
ry and  traditions.  Pew  of  the  men  knew  it, 
but  he  had  been  in  charge  of  a  special 
honors  unit  of  the  Old  Guard,  which  serves 
at  the  Tomb  of  the  Unknown  Soldier  in  Ar- 
lington National  Cemetery  and  participates 
in  the  Army's  most  solemn  ceremonies.  He 
was  the  kind  of  guy  whose  eyes  would  mist 
during  the  singing  of  the  National  Anthem. 

Sam  figured  patriotism  was  just  a  natural 
part  of  being  an  American.  But  he  knew 
that  morale  was  a  function  not  so  much  of 
inspiration  as  of  good  boots,  dry  socks,  extra 
ammo  and  hot  meals. 
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Sam's  philosophy  was  to  put  his  troops 
first.  On  that  foundation  he  built  respect  a 
brick  at  a  time.  His  men  ate  first;  he  ate 
last.  Instead  of  merely  learning  their  names, 
he  made  It  a  point  to  know  the  men.  A  lot  of 
soldiers  were  high-school  dropouts  and 
would-be  tough  guys  just  a  few  years  young- 
er than  himself.  Some  were  scared,  and  a 
few  were  still  in  partial  shock  at  being  In  a 
shooting  war.  Sam  patiently  worked  on 
their  pride  and  self-confidence.  Yet  there 
was  never  any  doubt  who  was  in  charge.  I 
had  been  around  enough  to  know  what  a 
delicate  accomplishment  that  was. 

Half  in  wonder,  an  officer  once  told  me. 
"Sam  can  dress  a  man  down  till  his  ears 
bum,  and  the  next  minute  that  same  guy  is 
eager  to  follow  him  into  hell."  But  he  never 
chewed  out  a  man  in  front  of  his  subordi- 
nates. 

Sam  wouldn't  ask  his  men  to  do  anything 
he  wasn't  willing  to  do  himself.  He  dug  his 
own  foxholes.  He  never  gave  lectures  on  ap- 
pearance, but  even  at  God-forsaken  out- 
posts in  the  Central  Highlands,  he  would  set 
aside  a  few  ounces  of  water  from  his  can- 
teen to  shave.  His  uniform,  even  if  it  was 
jungle  fatigues,  would  be  as  clettn  and  neat 
as  he  could  make  it.  Soon  all  of  Bravo  Com- 
pany had  a  reputation  for  looking  sharp. 

One  sultry  suid  miserable  day  on  a  dirt 
road  at  the  base  camp,  Sam  gathered  the 
men  together  and  began  talking  about  how 
tough  the  infantryman's  job  is,  how  proud 
he  was  of  them,  how  they  should  always 
look  out  for  each  other.  He  took  out  a 
bunch  of  Combat  Infantryman's  Badges, 
signifying  that  a  soldier  has  paid  his  dues 
under  fire,  and  he  presented  one  to  each  of 
the  men.  There  wasn't  a  soldier  there  who 
would  have  traded  that  moment  on  the  road 
for  some  parade-ground  ceremony. 

That  was  the  way  Sam  Bird  taught  me 
leadership.  He  packed  a  lot  of  lessons  into 
the  six  months  we  served  together.  Put  the 
troops  first.  Know  that  morale  often  de- 
pends on  small  things.  Respect  every  per- 
son's dignity.  Always  be  ready  to  fight  for 
your  people.  Lead  by  example.  Reward  per- 
formance. But  Sam  had  another  lesson  to 
teach,  one  that  would  tsJie  long  and  painful 
years,  a  lesson  in  courage. 

ENEMY  FIRE 

I  left  Bravo  Company  in  December  1966  to 
return  to  the  States  for  a  month  before 
joining  a  Special  Forces  unit.  Being  a  big, 
tough  paratropper,  I  didn't  tell  Sam  what 
his  example  had  meant  to  me.  But  I  made  a 
point  of  visiting  his  parents  and  sister  in 
Wichita.  Kan.,  just  before  Christmas  to  tell 
how  much  he'd  affected  my  life,  and  how 
his  troops  would  walk  off  a  cliff  for  him.  His 
family  was  relieved  when  I  told  them  that 
his  tour  of  combat  was  almost  over  and  he'd 
be  moving  to  a  safe  job  in  the  rear. 

Two  months  later,  in  a  thatched  hut  in 
the  Mekong  Delta.  I  got  a  letter  from  Sam's 
sister,  saying  that  he  had  conned  his  com- 
manding officer  into  letting  him  stay  an 
extra  month  with  his  beloved  Bravo  Compa- 
ny. On  his  last  day.  January  27.  1967— his 
27th  birthday— the  men  had  secretly 
planned  a  party,  even  arranging  to  have  a 
cake  flown  in.  They  were  going  to  "pay  back 
the  old  man."  But  orders  came  down  for 
Bravo  to  lead  an  airborne  assault  on  a 
North  Vietnamese  regimental  headquarters. 

Sam's  helicopter  was  about  to  touch  down 
at  the  attack  point  when  it  was  ripped  by 
enemy  fire.  Slugs  shattered  his  left  ankle 
and  right  leg.  Another  struck  the  left  side  of 
his  head,  carrying  off  almost  a  quarter  of 
his  skull.   His  executive  officer,   Lt.   Dean 


Parker,  scooped  Sam's  brains  into  the 
gaping  wound. 

Reading  the  letter,  X  felt  as  if  I'd  been 
kicked  in  the  stomach.  I  began  querying 
every  hospital  in  Vietnam  to  find  out  if  Sam 
was  still  alive.  But  in  June,  before  I  could 
discover  his  fate,  I  was  in  a  firefight  in  an 
enemy-controlled  zone.  I  had  thrown  four 
grenades.  The  fifth  one  exploded  in  my 
hand.  I  lost  an  arm  and  a  leg. 

Nearly  a  year  later,  in  March  1968.  I  final- 
ly caught  up  with  Sam.  I  was  just  getting 
the  hang  of  walking  with  an  artificial  leg 
when  I  visited  him  at  the  VA  Medical 
Center  in  Memphis,  Tenn.  Seeing  him,  I 
had  to  fight  back  the  tears.  The  wiry,  smil- 
ing soldier's  soldier  was  blind  in  the  left  eye 
and  partially  so  in  the  right.  Surgeons  had 
removed  metal  shards  and  damaged  tissue 
from  deep  within  his  brain,  and  he  had  been 
left  with  a  marked  depression  on  the  left 
side  of  his  head.  The  circles  under  his  eyes 
told  of  sleepless  hours  and  great  pain. 

The  old  clear  voice  of  command  was 
slower  now,  labored  and  with  an  odd,  high 
pitch.  I  saw  his  brow  knit  as  he  looked 
through  his  one  good  eye,  trying  to  remem- 
ber. He  recognized  me,  but  believed  I  had 
served  with  him  in  Korea,  his  first  tour  of 
duty. 

Slowly,  Sam  rebuilt  his  ability  to  converse. 
But  while  he  could  recall  things  from  long 
ago,  he  couldn't  remember  what  he  had 
eaten  for  breakfast.  Headaches  came  on  him 
like  terrible  firestorms.  There  was  pain.  too. 
in  his  legs.  He  had  only  partial  use  of  one 
arm.  with  which  he'd  raise  himself  in  front 
of  the  mirror  to  brxosh  his  teeth  and  shave. 

He  had  the  support  of  a  wonderful  family, 
and  once  he  was  home  in  Wichita,  his  sister 
brought  his  old  school  sweetheart,  Annette 
Blazier,  to  see  him.  A  courtship  began,  and 
in  1972  they  married. 

They  built  a  house  like  Sam  had  dreamed 
of— red  brick,  with  a  flagpole  out  front.  He 
had  developed  the  habit  of  addressing  God 
as  "Sir"  and  spoke  to  him  often.  He  never 
asked  to  be  healed.  At  every  table  grace,  he 
thanked  God  for  sending  him  Annette  and 
for  "making  it  possible  for  me  to  live  at 
home  in  a  free  country." 

EVERY  WAKING  MOMENT 

In  1976,  Sam  and  Annette  traveled  to  The 
Citadel  for  his  15th  class  reunion.  World 
War  II  hero  Gen.  Mark  Clark,  the  school's 
president  emeritus,  asked  about  his  wounds 
and  said.  "On  behalf  of  your  country.  I  want 
to  thank  you  for  all  you  did." 

With  pride.  Sam  answered.  "Sir.  it  was  the 
least  I  could  do." 

Later  Annette  chided  him  gently  for  un- 
derstating the  case.  After  all.  he  had  sacri- 
fied  his  health  and  career  in  Vietnam.  Sam 
gave  her  an  incredulous  look.  "I  had  friends 
who  didn't  come  back,"  he  said.  "I'm  enjoy- 
ing the  freedoms  they  died  for." 

I  visited  Sam  in  Wichita  and  phoned  him 
regularly.  You  would  not  have  guessed  that 
he  lived  with  pain  every  day.  Once,  speaking 
of  me  to  his  sister,  he  said,  "I  should  never 
complain  about  the  pain  in  my  leg,  because 
B.T.  doesn't  have  a  leg."  I'd  seen  a  lot  of 
men  with  lesser  wounds  reduced  to  anger 
and  self-pity.  Never  a  hint  of  that  passed 
Sam's  lips,  though  I  knew  that,  every 
waking  moment,  he  was  fighting  to  live. 

On  October  18,  1984,  after  17  years,  Sam's 
body  couldn't  take  any  more.  When  we  re- 
ceived the  news  of  his  death,  a  number  of  us 
from  Bravo  Company  flew  to  Wichita, 
where  Sam  was  to  be  buried  with  his  fore- 
bears. 

The  day  before  the  burial,  his  old  exec. 
Dean  Parker,  and  I  went  to  the  funeral 


home  to  make  sure  everything  was  in  order. 
As  Dean  straightened  the  brass  on  Sam's 
uniform.  I  held  my  captian's  hand  and 
looked  into  his  face,  a  face  no  longer  filled 
with  pain.  I  thought  about  how  unashamed 
Sam  always  was  to  express  his  love  for  his 
country,  how  sunny  and  unaffected  he  was 
in  his  devotion  to  his  men.  I  ached  that  I 
had  never  told  him  what  a  fine  soldier  and 
man  he  was.  But  in  my  deep  sadness  I  felt  a 
glow  of  pride  for  having  served  with  him 
and  for  having  learned  the  lessons  of  leader- 
ship that  would  serve  me  all  my  life.  That  is 
why  I  am  telling  you  about  Samuel  R.  Bird 
and  these  things  that  happened  so  long  ago. 

Chances  are.  you  have  seen  Sam  Bird.  He 
was  the  tall  officer  in  charge  of  the  casket 
detail  at  the  funeral  of  President  John  P. 
Kennedy.  Historian  William  Manchester  de- 
scribed him  as  "a  lean,  sinewy  Kansan,  the 
kind  of  American  youth  whom  Congressmen 
dutifully  praise  each  Fourth  of  July  and 
whose  existence  many,  grown  jaded  by  years 
on  the  Hill,  secretly  doubt." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  about  Sam.  about 
who  he  was.  how  he  lived  and  how  he  led. 
We  buried  him  that  afternoon,  as  they  say. 
"with  honors."  But  as  I  walked  from  that 
grave.  I  knew  I  was  the  honored  one.  for 
having  known  him.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  WILHELM  AND 
ULLA  WACHMEISTER 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, today  marks  the  beginning  of  a 
new  life  for  dear  frinds  of  mine,  the 
Count  and  Countess  Wilhelm  and  Ulla 
Wachmeister.  As  Ulla  calls  it,  it  is 
their  third  life  following  his  15  years 
as  the  Swedish  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States  and  a  total  of  42  years 
service  to  Sweden. 

In  addition  to  our  friendship,  I  feel  a 
special  bond  to  them  with  more  thsui 
500,000  people  in  my  home  State  of 
Minnesota  having  Swedish  ancestry. 
They  have  always  held  a  special  place 
in  their  hearts  for  my  family  and  I  am 
proud  that  Welhelm  calls  me  "his  Sen- 
ator." 

I  wish  them  Godspeed  in  their  new 
life  and  hope  that  now  they'll  find 
time  to  enjoy  the  things  they  love  the 
most.  I  want  to  draw  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  a  very  interesting  ar- 
ticle about  the  Wachmeisters.  In  it 
Ulla  was  quoted  as  saying,  "What  is 
this  life  all  about  if  you  have  no  time 
for  affection?"  she  asked.  "Everything 
in  our  lives  is  so  quick,  and  my  hus- 
band and  I  have  had  a  wonderful  life 
together.  It's  lovely  to  have  a  little 
house  where  we  can  be  like  newlyweds 
again." 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  Wash- 
ington Post  article  from  May  17,  1989, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  Wachtmeisters.  Staying  in  Touch— 
SvTEDEN's  Diplomatic  Duo,  Taking  Leave 
OP  the  Embassy  But  Not  Their  Capital 
Home 

(By  Martha  Sherrill) 

They  live  in  a  world  where  good  Swedish 

meatballs  and  a  great  game  of  tennis  still 

count   for  something.   They   haven't  been 
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been  pouring  drinks  for  it.  Planning  menus 
for  it.  Shalilng  hands.  Playing  tennis. 

When  asked  how  they  managed  to  become 
the  most  beloved  couple  on  Washington's 
Diplomatic  Circuit.  Wilhelm  and  Ulla 
Wachtmeister   of   Sweden   fumble   for   an- 


swers. 
He  says  it's  her  parties. 
She  says  it's  him. 

Their  dearest,  closest  friends  here— blue- 
bloods,  old  money  politiciarjs,  cave  dwell- 
ers—generously unlock  their  jaws: 

"They  are  very  attractive,"  says  Sen.  Clai- 
borne Pell  (D-R.I.).  "They  are  professional 
diplomats  to  the  core.  They  know  lan- 
guages. They  also  have  very  strong  personal 
interests.  The  Countess  Wachtmeister— I'm 
sure  you  know— is  a  very  good  painter.  And 
Count  Wachtmeister  is  very  good  in  lawn 
tennis." 

•They  entertain  so  beautifully,"  says 
Archie  Roosevelt. 

•'The  flowers, "  says  Evangeline  Bruce, 
"were  like  nobody  else's." 

"Her  hand  is  amazing,"  says  Ina  Ginsberg. 
"She  will  put  a  ribbon  somewhere  and  it  will 
have  a  tremendous  effect." 

"I'll  give  you  an  example  of  how  sweet  she 
is,"  says  Lucky  Roosevelt.  "Once  my  mother 
was  visiting  and  I  was  away,  and  she  took 
my  mother  to  lunch  *  •  *  How  kind!  What 
kindness!  She's  incapable  of  a  malicious 
thought." 

"They've  really  become  part  of  our  lives 
here,"  says  Susan  Mary  Alsop.  "When  I 
found  out  they  were  staying,  I  was  sooooo 
relieved.  Their  leaving  would  have  felt  like 
the  Washington  Monument  being  removed." 
"They  are  close  family  friends,"  says  Bar- 
bara Bush.  "All  our  children  know  and  love 
them.  I  promise  they  will  be  a  Washington 
couple  which  belles  that  old  rule.  When 
you're  out,  you're  out.' 

"With  George  and  I,  the  Wachtmeisters 
will  always  be  in." 

Count  Wilhelm  Wachtmeister,  the  ambas- 
sador of  Sweden  and  the  dean  of  the  diplo- 
matic corps,  will  be  retiring  from  both  posts 
at  the  end  of  this  month.  He  and  Ulla,  the 
Countess  Wachtmeister.  will  not  be  return- 
ing to  Sweden.  They  like  it  too  much  here. 
The  ambassador's  highest-ranking  tennis 
partner.  President  Bush,  stopped  by  the  res- 
idence Monday  night.  Last  night  1,000 
family  and  friends— members  of  the  Cabi- 
net, of  Congress,  of  the  diplomatic  corps- 
gathered  for  an  "au  revolr"  party  In  their 
honor.  For  the  first  time  the  Wachtmeisters 
openly  discussed  their  plans  for  the  future. 
She's  going  to  paint  full  time.  He's  stepping 
into  the  private  sector,  as  an  adviser  to 
Volvo  Chairman  Pehr  Gyllenhammar  and  a 
member  of  the  American  board  of  P-K 
Banken,  a  Swedish  bank. 

"This  is  something, "  he  says,  "that  you  do 
very  much  here  In  America— where  you  go 
between  the  two  sectors.  But  we  don't  do 
that  at  all  In  Sweden,  but  now  is  my 
chance." 

Last  week  at  the  residence,  the  couple  sat 
down  to  Ulk  about  42  years  of  diplomatic 
life,  the  last  15  spent  in  Washington,  and 
their  decision  to  stay. 

Wachtmeister  leads  the  way  through  the 
place— a  white  Spanish  stucco  house  that 
belongs  In  Bel  Air.  He  walks  past  the  heavy 
furniture,  tapestries.  Icons.  He's  a  tall,  fit- 
looking  66-year-old.  His  charcoal  suit 
matches  his  hair.  He  keeps  looking  at  his 
watch.  He  seems  stem  until  he  smiles  once. 
Friends  call  him  "Willie." 

He  arrives  at  an  airy  room  filled  with  his 
wife's  huge,  colorful  paintings.  Out  beyond 
the  many  windows  overlooking  the  garden 


lies  the  tennis  court— sort  of  Wachtmeister's 
outdoor  business  office. 

Ulla  Wachtmeister  nods  for  tea  and  coffee 
to  be  served.  She's  delicate,  a  cloud  of 
yellow-blond  curls  and  soft  skin.  She's  wear- 
ing a  short  navy  blue  jacket  with  opulent 
gold  trim.  It  appears  to  be  something  terri- 
bly expensive,  but  turns  out  to  be  an  old 
uniform  coat  of  Willie's  from  his  days  as  a 
young  diplomat  in  Madrid.  The  countess  cut 
it  up  herself. 

"I  want  to  scale  down  my  activities."  he 
says.  "I  want  to  control  my  own  schedule, 
which  I  haven't  done  for  15  years." 
•"For  42  years."  corrects  Ulla. 
"Right, "  he  says.  "42  years. ' 
They've  lived  and  raised  their  three  chil- 
dren In  Vienna,  Madrid,  Lisbon,  Moscow  and 
Algeria.  Wachtmeister  spent  three  years  In 
New  York   as  personal  secretary  to  then 
United  Nations  secretary  general  Dag  Ham- 
marskjold.  During  their  years  in  diplomacy, 
they've  spent  a  total  of  15  years  In  Sweden. 
And  during  his  post  here,  Wachtmeister  has 
lasted  through  five  U.S.  presidents,  six  sec- 
retaries of  state  and  eight  chiefs  of  protocol. 
While  receptions  and  vislU  and  ceremo- 
nies are  very  nice,"  says  the  ambassador, 
•you  can  be  saturated  from  It.  I  feel  less 
hungry  about  these  things.  I  think  some- 
body hungry  should  go  to  the  table.  And 
those  who  have  already  eaten  should  step 
back." 

Ulla  Wachtmeister  has  watched  65,000 
people  parade  through  her  house  In  the 
past  15  years,  somebody  on  her  staff  esti- 
mates. Although  she  herself  would  never 
use  a  word  like  "parade. "  It's  too  common, 
too  undiplomatic.  Her  voice  floats  and  isn't 
always  audible.  She  talks  about  her  "inner 
life."  and  about  how  they  met. 

It  was  on  a  hunting  party  In  Sweden.  Per- 
haps 1945.  "It  was  very  cold  and  my  hus- 
band caught  a  virus. "  says  the  countess, 
who  was  an  18-year-old  baroness  at  the 
time.  "He  didn't  feel  so  well,  and  I  made 
some  lemon-and-honey  water  for  him.  I  took 
care  of  him.  you  see.  and  It  went  to  his 
heart." 

Just  two  weeks  before  his  first  posting  In 
Vienna.  In  1947.  the  Wachtmeisters  were 
married.  "I  didn't  know  what  I  was  getting 
Into."  she  says.  "You  learn  during  your  life, 
what  it's  all  about. " 

People  seem  to  agree  she's  not  the  ordi- 
nary Washington  hostess.  "She's  a  woman 
of  great  depth.  Very  profound.  So  unusual 
for  Washington, "  says  Lucky  Roosevelt. 
"And  she  does  the  diplomatic  things,  which 
Is  often  all  talk— well,  you  know  how  that 
Is— and  she  does  It  beautifully.  But  if  you 
want  to  delve  further  she  can  do  that.  too. " 
She  once  threw  a  candlelight  dinner  In 
her  kitchen  for  Swedish  actress  Liv  UUman 
and  Invited  Henry  Kissinger,  who  was  then 
secretary  of  state.  When  the  king  of  Sweden 
was  still  a  bachelor,  she  organized  a  luau 
and  sat  everyone  on  the  floor  of  a  tent. 
They  wore  lels.  The  king  danced.  A  couple 
times— when  tennis  champion  Bjom  Borg 
has  come  to  town— she's  grown  a  little  grass 
tennis  court  In  the  middle  of  the  dinner 
table. 

Sen.  Alan  Simpson  (R-Wyo.)  says  he  met 
Ulla  in  1979— she  was  his  dinner  companion 
at  some  party  or  other.  He  was  totally  en- 
chanted. 'The  conversation  was  not  about 
politics,"  he  says,  'it  was  about  kids  and  life 
and  fun  and  spirit." 

"'Everybody  agrees."  says  Evangeline 
Bruce,  once  an  ambassador's  wife,  "that 
Countess  Wachtmeister  in  her  diplomatic 
entertaining  and  friendships  Is  able  to  show 
a  serenity  and  awareness  that  are  quite 
rare." 


Rare  too.  she's  never  used  a  caterer.  Even 
last  night,  her  Swedish  chef  prepared  the 
cuisine.  She  also  grows  all  her  own  flowers, 
and  often  designs  and  sews  her  own  clothes. 
When  Wachtmeister  became  dean,  their 
monthly  entertaining  budget  grew  to  $4,000 
and  included  another  staff  member  to  do 
the  grocery  shopping,  but  for  the  first  12 
years  of  entertaining  here,  the  countess 
shopped  herself.  The  food  she  served  to 
Americans  was  typically  Swedish,  usually  a 
smorgasbord. 

"I  used  to  wonder  how  many  pounds  of 
potatoes  I  carried  home  over  the  12  years." 
she  says.  "You  know.  In  Sweden  we  eat  so 
many." 

Their  guest  lists  weren't  remarkable,  says 
Roosevelt.  "No,  not  unusual.  They  knew  ev- 
erybody." she  says,  "and  sooner  or  later 
you'd  see  all  the  top  people." 

Wachtmeister's  good.  He  plays  tennis  to 
win.  When  asked  who  can  beat  his  game  in 
town,  he  hedges  diplomatically.  "John 
Heinz— whom  I  play  singles  with  regularly." 
he  says,  "can  beat  me. " 

"He's   10  years  younger.  Isn't  he. "  asks 
Ulla. 
"Eighteen."  says  the  ambassador. 
"The  president."  he  continues.   "Is  a  good 
player." 

"Fantastic  game. "  says  the  countess. 
The  president  and  the  ambassador  had 
met  at  social  functions,  says  Wachtmeister. 
but  they  become  close  friends  on  the  court 
when  Bush  was  vice  president. 

Sen.  Heinz  (R-Pa.)  says  he  beats  Wacht- 
meister when  he's  lucky— "He's  relentless, 
aggressive  and  wily."  Glnsburg  used  to  be 
Wachtmeister's  doubles  partner.  'This  is  a 
tennis  town."  she  says.  "I've  known  people 
who've  come  here  and  decided  they  had  to 
learn  tennis  because  It  was  such  a  good 
entree." 

"There  Is  another  word  for  diplomacy— 
and  that's  contact."  Wachtmeister  explains. 
•"There  are  special  things,  hobbies— like 
tennis  In  my  case.  It  happens  to  fit  In  very 
well,  because  Sweden's  a  great  power  in 
tennis.  And  because  tennis  Is  so  much  en 
vogue  here  In  America.  It's  In.  Which  Is  re- 
flected In  the  government  officials  playing. 
You  know  that  out  of  the  100  senators.  25 
are  active  tennis  players?  Every  fourth  sena- 
tor is  an  active— and  many  of  them,  good- 
tennis  player." 

And  Wachtmeister's  sporty  pals  might  be 
more  likely  to  come  to  UUa's  parties.  "I'm 
sure  that  senators  get  10  invitations  a  day 
from  embassies. "  he  says.  "And  I  have  heard 
that  senators  tell  their  secretaries  that  they 
decline  all  embassy  InvlUtlons  except  this, 
this.  this.  The  secret  is  to  get  on  the  excep- 
tion list.  And  after  two  years  I  think  that  we 
were  on  that  list." 

"Their  friendship  with  me  Is  based  on 
much  more."  says  Simpson,  who  does  play 
tennis.  "I  wouldn't  wander  onto  a  court  with 
Willie  Wachtmeister  for  anything  •  •  *  He 
can  really  punch  that  ball." 

Kay  Evans,  wife  of  columnist  Rowland 
Evans,  is  happy  to  discuss  her  husband's 
tennis  relationship  with  Wachtmeister. 
"Rowly  plays  early  morning  tennis  every 
Friday  with  Willie, "  she  says.  "And  that  Im- 
proves Rowley's  disposition  tremendously. 
I'm  very  happy  about  that,  very." 

•Termis  Is  like  a  party."  says  Wachtmeis- 
ter. "It's  a  vehicle— one  means— to  get  to- 
gether." 

"Sweden."  somebody  once  said,  "was  noth- 
ing before  the  Wachtmeisters."  This  U.  of 
course,  a  gross  exaggeration.  What  he  really 
meant  to  say  was  that  the  Swedish  embassy 
was  nothing  before  the  Wachtmeisters.  Or 
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m&ybe  that  it  was  empty  before  the  Wacht- 
meisters. 

At  the  time  they  arrived,  in  1974.  U.S.  re- 
lations with  Sweden  were  not  so  spectacu- 
lar. Prime  Minister  Olof  Palme  publicly 
compared  the  U.S.  bombing  of  Hanoi  with 
German  World  War  II  atrocities,  and  Presi- 
dent Nixon  sent  the  ambassador  home.  For 
14  months  the  Swedish  residence— and  the 
tennis  court— were  vacant. 

"When  Nixon  apparently  made  up  his 
mind  that  the  punishment  was  over."  says 
Wachtmeister.  "thafs  when  I  was  appoint- 
ed." 

(There  haven't  been  any  flaps  since.  Well, 
except  one.  In  1981.  rather  than  attending  a 
big  party  at  the  Soviet  Embassy  to  celebrate 
the  64th  anniversary  of  the  Russian  Revolu- 
tion, Ambassador  Wachtmeister  chose  to 
play  tennis  instead.  A  Soviet  submarine  had 
recently  gone  aground  in  a  restricted  mili- 
tary zone  off  the  coast  of  Sweden. ) 

The  Wachtmeisters  had  Just  a  few  ac- 
quaintances here  when  they  arrived.  They 
luiew  Pell,  who  had  met  the  ambassador  in 
1957.  And  they  Iinew  Ginsburg.  because  Pell 
introduced  them.  Ulla  says  Ginsburg  was 
enormously  helpful  during  the  adjustment 
period. 

"It  can  be  very  difficult  for  couples  when 
they  first  move  here,"  says  Ginsburg.  "For 
instance,  you  might  want  a  picture  of  people 
l>efore  you  meet  them  *  *  *  and  it  takes  a 
long  time  to  sort  out  who  is  who,  and  who 
one  should  enjoy." 

"It  does  take  awhile."  says  Ulla,  "I  think 
this  is  a  mysterious  part  of  the  world." 

Things  on  the  diplomatic  party  circuit 
have  since  changed.  "In  the  '70s  it  was 
rather  much  influenced  by  the  Iranian  am- 
bassador at  that  time."  says  Wachtmeister. 
"It  was  a  splashy  kind  of  thing.  And  the  dip- 
lomatic social  life  in  Washington  has 
become  much  less  flashy  in  the  '80s." 

"And  less  visible,"  says  the  countess. 

"I  think  the  change  started  with  the 
Carter  administration— which  was  sort  of 
low-key,"  says  the  ambassador.  "It's  much 
more  businesslike  now  •  •  •  I  always  resent 
when  the  Swedish  Journalists  gripe  about 
the  parties  taking  place  here.  These  are 
social  events  for  the  purpose  of  getting  to- 
gether, and  talking  business— politics,  if  you 
like.  It's  not  to  dance  and  drink.  And  not 
alwajrs  so  fun.  It's  a  hard  working  capital,  as 
you  know.  Dinner's  over  at  11:00.  People  are 
In  bed  at  11:30  if  they  are  lucky." 

It  was  no  huge  surprise  when  Wachtmeis- 
ter announced  his  retirement.  Last  month 
when  he  turned  66,  he  reached  the  manda- 
tory retirement  age  for  the  Swedish  civil 
service.  He  had  already  stayed  a  couple  of 
years  longer  than  he  originally  planned 
after  t>ecoming  dean  of  the  diplomatic  corps 
in  1986.  a  high-profile  position  that  any 
country  would  consider  a  coup. 

Andrew  J.  Jacovides,  the  ambassador  of 
Cyprus,  was  chosen  to  succeed  Wachtmeis- 
ter as  dean— after  a  certain  amount  of  con- 
fusion. The  senior  ranking  ambassador 
(based  on  longevity)  automatically  becomes 
dean,  and  Maiava  lulai  Toma.  the  ambassa- 
dor of  Western  Samoa,  has  seniority  over 
Jacovides.  But  Toma  doesn't  reside  in  Wash- 
ington, which  everyone  agreed  was  a  prob- 
lem. 

"He's  been  a  model  ambassador  and  an  ex- 
cellent dean,  and  anyone  who  comes  in  will 
have  huge  shoes  to  fill,"  Jacovides  says  of 
Wachtmeister.  "I  will  certainly  do  my  best 
to  equal  him,  and  do  as  conscientious  a  Job 
as  I  could— for  that  limited  period  that  I 
have." 

He  says  "limited"  because  he  plans  soon 
to  return  to  Cyprus,  he  says,  to  be  the  direc- 
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tor  general  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs—"an  Important  Job  that  needs  to  be 
filled." 

"I  feel  sort  of  sorry  for  the  next  dean," 
says  longtime  diplomat  Archie  Roosevelt  of 
Jacovides.  "They  are  a  marvelous  couple, 
but  I  don't  think  they  can  afford  to  enter- 
tain like  the  Wachtmeisters,  and  their  place 
is  soooo  tiny. 

"Who's  next  in  line  after  Cyprus?"  Roose- 
velt asks. 

Probably  Sukru  Elekdag,  the  ambassador 
of  Turkey,  he's  told. 

"Well,  the  Turks  have  a  terrific  embassy." 
he  says.  "And  they'd  love  having  the  new 
dean." 

Countess  Wachtmeister  bought  their 
Spring  Valley  town  house  seven  years  ago. 
It  doesn't  have  a  tennis  court— she  doesn't 
play,  after  all.  She  uses  her  muscles  to 
paint,  she  says.  "It's  been  a  studio.  I  found 
it  for  painting  and  also  for  weekends  when  I 
wanted  to  get  out  of  the  house.  It's  wonder- 
ful, it's  Just  down  the  road  here  •  *  '.  It's 
Just  perfect  for  another  life,  for  our  third 
life." 

Once  she  gets  there,  she'll  paint  again. 
"You  have  to  immerse  yourself  to  be  cre- 
ative," she  says.  "You  have  to  go  deep  into 
yourself,  to  express  yourself."  In  the  last 
two  years,  there's  been  little  time  for  this. 
She's  not  been  paid  to  be  an  ambassador's 
wife— and  believes  that  diplomatic  wives 
should  have  a  choice  of  playing  hostess  or 
not. 

"It  deijends  how  you  feel  about  your  coun- 
try, your  husband  and  your  own  life."  she 
says.  "You  can  hire  caterers  and  a  house- 
keeper to  look  after  the  house.  There  are 
many  bachelor  ambassadors  who  do  very 
well." 

Their  summer  schedule  seems  loose,  but 
it's  tightly  drawn.  They'll  be  in  Sweden 
until  July,  when  the  ambassador  goes  for  a 
board  meeting  of  the  "International  Tennis 
Hall  of  Fame"  in  Newport,  R.I.  After  that, 
he  goes  for  a  week  at  the  Bohemian  Grove— 
the  Bohemian  Club's  compground  outside 
San  Francisco— then  back  to  Sweden  for  the 
rest  of  the  summer. 

Once  back  in  town.  Wachtmeister  plans  to 
stay  off  "the  official  circuit"  and  away  from 
the  toes  of  Anders  Thunborg.  the  new  am- 
bassador—formerly Sweden's  ambassador  in 
Moscow.  "I  don't  want  to  run  over  him," 
says  Wachtmeister.  "So  we'll  be  very  low- 
key  in  that  regard.  We  will  see  our  friends— 
our  nonpolitical  friends— and,  of  course, 
members  of  cabinet  and  others  who  are  per- 
sonal friends,  but  we  will  stay  out  of  the 
public  limelight." 

For  other  retired  diplomats,  there  hasn't 
l)een  much  limelight  to  stay  out  of.  The  in- 
vitations usually  don't  come  the  way  they 
used  to.  "They  won't  be  sitting  at  home,  I'm 
sure,"  says  Ginsburg.  "They  have  contribut- 
ed too  much,  they've  been  giving  too  much." 

And  will  Washington  remember  that? 

"I  think  this,"  she  says,  "will  be  a  case 
where  they  will." 

All  of  which  doesn't  seem  to  concern  Ulla 
Wachtmeister  much.  Maybe  fewer  invita- 
tions would  be  fine.  "What  is  this  life  all 
about  if  you  have  no  time  for  affection?" 
she  asks.  "Everything  in  our  lives  is  so 
quick,  and  my  husband  and  I  have  had  a 
wonderful  life  together.  It's  lovely  to  have  a 
little  house  where  we  can  be  like  newlyweds 
again."* 
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•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
today  marks  the  1,538th  day  of  captiv- 
ity for  Terry  Anderson  in  Beirut. 

I  ask  that  an  article  printed  in  the 
Batavia  Daily  News  last  March  dis- 
cussing former  Beirut  hostage  Father 
Martin  Jenco  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  article  follows: 

Father  Jenco  Forgives  His  Captors 
(By  Dan  Winegar) 

Father  Martin  Jenco  stood  on  the  stage  at 
Notre  Dame  High  School  in  this  Christian 
holy  season  and  forgave  his  captors,  who 
had  degraded  him,  imprisoned  him  and 
mentally  and  physically  tortured  him  for  19 
months  in  Lebanon. 

His  voice  soft,  yet  strong  and  confident, 
the  Roman  Catholic  priest,  whose  mission 
was  to  aid  the  sick,  the  poor  and  the  hungry 
in  a  strife-torn  land,  never  wavered  in  par- 
doning those  who  made  him  suffer. 

This  was  the  type  of  talk  that  one  rarely 
hears,  and  it  fell  upon  many  student's  ears 
and  a  gathering  of  adults  with  such  convic- 
tion that  the  gym/auditorium  was  com- 
pletely still  until  a  standing  ovation  fol- 
lowed the  former  hostage's  talk. 

Indeed,  one  could  have  been  listening  to  a 
martyr  in  the  Colosseum  or  a  modem 
Daniel  in  the  lion's  den. 

Father  Jenco,  based  in  Joilet,  111.,  was  in 
Batavia  with  Mrs.  Peggy  Say,  sister  of  Terry 
Anderson,  former  Batavian  who  was  taken 
hostage  four  years  ago  while  chief  of  the 
Associated  Press  bureau  in  Beirut,  and  her 
husband,  David.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Say  now 
make  their  home  in  Kentucky. 

The  day  before.  Father  Jenco  marched  in 
a  remembrance  event  in  Philadelphia  for 
another  of  those  being  held.  Joseph  James 
Cicippio. 

Father  Jenco,  mistakenly  seized  in  Janu- 
ary 1985  while  being  driven  to  his  office, 
was  held  for  564  days.  The  Islamic  Jihad,  a 
Shiite  Moslem  group,  was  termed  responsi- 
ble. 

One  of  captors  of  the  now  53-year-old 
priest  looked  into  his  eyes  when  he  was 
taken  and  said,  "You  are  dead." 

For  the  first  of  several  trips  when  being 
transr>orted  to  different  places  of  confine- 
ment. Father  Jenco  was  completely  wrapped 
in  tape,  blindfolded,  gagged,  and  slid  be- 
neath a  truck  where  a  spare  tire  would  be 
carried.  The  first  ride  ended  in  his  being 
chained  to  a  radiator  in  a  kitchen. 

After  another  transfer.  Father  Jenco  was 
in  a  group  with  Mr.  Anderson. 

He  recalled  Terry  fashioning  a  deck  of 
cards  from  scraps  of  cardboard  and  a  chess 
set  also  from  scrap  materials.  When  their 
captors  said  card  and  chess  playing  were 
forbidden.  Father  Jenco  asked  how  those 
things  could  be  unlawful  while  kidnapping 
was  legal. 

Christmas  was  recognized  by  their  cap- 
tors, who  furnished  a  little  cake,  ice  cream 
and  Pepsi.  The  cake  bore  the  words  "Happy 
Birthday  Jesus." 

The  white-haired,  white  bearded  man, 
who  said  he  weighed  about  the  same  when 
released  as  he  did  when  take  prisoner— 180 
pounds— recalled  that  Terry  Anderson 
talked  of  opening  a  restaurant  in  Batavia 
when  he  is  released.  He  asked  all  his  listen- 
ers to  patronize  it  when  it  opens. 

Mr.  Anderson's  reply  when  his  guards 
asked  if  there  were  anything  he  wanted  was 
always  the  same.  Father  Jenco  said. 
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"I  want  a  taxicab  to  go  home,"  was  his 
answer,  the  priest  said. 

Rumors  of  release  could  not  be  counted 
upon  and  words  of  their  captors  that  they 
were  going  home  soon  proved  unreliable. 

When  he  was  unexpectedly  released  in 
early  August  of  1986,  Father  Jenco  was 
taken  to  Damascus,  Syria.  Mrs.  Say  was 
there  making  an  appeal  on  behalf  of  her 
brother  and  the  other  hostages.  They  met 
for  the  first  time. 

Preaching  peace  for  the  Middle  East. 
Father  Jenco  suggested  his  listeners  write 
to  Congress  and  President  Bush  on  behalf 
of  the  hostages.  He  asked  his  listeners  to 
keep  informed  of  what  is  happening  in  the 
area  and  not  to  cling  to  ignorance. 

The  speaker  said  he  believes  Mr.  Anderson 
is  still  being  held  because  he  was  a  Marine 
and  served  in  Vietnam  and  the  Jihad  hates 
Marines.  Also,  because  he  is  the  most  promi- 
nent of  the  hostages. 

Behind  the  hostage  situation  is  the  Ku- 
waiti imprisonment  of  terrorists,  American 
funding  of  Israel  and  America's  being  one  of 
the  largest  arms  dealers  in  the  world, 
Father  Jenco  said.  He  looks  to  the  day  when 
Moslems,  Christians  and  Jews  will  come  to- 
gether to  achieve  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 
Father  Jenco  reported  his  efforts  are  to 
carry  out  Terry  Anderson's  appeal  to  him— 
"promise  me  I  will  never  be  forgotten." 

Mindful  that  some  of  his  captors  were 
kind  and  helpful  on  occasion.  Father  Jenco 
lives  by  the  words  of  Christ  on  the  cross, 
"Father  forgive  them  for  they  know  not 
what  they  do"  to  which  he  adds  that  "the 
Lord  demands  that  we  love  one  another  and 
forgive  unconditionally.  "• 


NATIONAL  DRUNK  AND 

DRUGGED  DRIVING  AWARE- 
NESS WEEK 
•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  cosponsor  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 143,  a  joint  resolution  designat- 
ing the  week  beginning  December  10, 
1989,  as  "National  Drunk  and  Drugged 
Driving  Awareness  Week." 

The  operation  of  vehicles  by  intoxi- 
cated citizens  remains  a  serious  threat 
to  our  society;  38.7  percent  of  the 
46,000  drivers  killed  in  traffic  fatalities 
during  1986  were  legally  drunk,  a  trag- 
edy contributing  to  lower  life  expect- 
ancy rates  for  those  age  15  to  24— 
whose  leading  cause  of  death  is  drunk 
driving.  The  total  societal  cost  of  this 
crime  is  $26  million  in  addition  to  the 
incalculable  human  suffering  inflicted 
upon  its  victims. 

Increased  public  awareness  will  help 
stem  the  incidence  of  driving  under 
the  infuence  of  intoxicants.  The  use  of 
safety  belts  would  save  10.000  lives  per 
year.  A  greater  appreciation  of  dnmk 
driving  will  deter  the  use  of  vehicles 
by  those  intoxicated.  Finally,  public 
interest  will  generate  support  for  re- 
search on  the  effects  drugs  have  on 
driving  ability  and  incidence  of  traffic 
accidents.  As  public  servants,  Mr. 
President,  we  owe  it  to  our  constituen- 
cies to  do  whatever  possible  in  making 
our  streets  safer  while  preventing 
these  senseless  killings.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  support  of  this 
legislation.* 


VINCENT  LANE,  CHAIRMAN 
CHICAGO  HOUSING  AUTHORITY 
•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  on  the  occasion  of  the  1-year  an- 
niversary of  Vincent  Lane's  tenure  as 
the  chairman  of  the  Chicago  Housing 
Authority.  It  was  just  1  year  ago  that 
Mr.  Lane  began  the  arduous  task  of 
turning  this  troubled  organization 
aroimd.  The  authority  has  come  a 
long  way  from  the  days  of  the  threat- 
ened HUD  takeover  to  the  healthier 
situation  it  now  enjoys.  Through  the 
hard  work  and  dedication  of  Vince 
Lane,  the  Chicago  Housing  Authority 
has  not  only  taken  giant  steps  toward 
correcting  the  mistakes  of  the  past, 
but  is  well  on  its  way  to  becoming  a 
model  for  other  public  housing  au- 
thorities to  follow. 

Vince  understands  what  it  takes  to 
run  an  organization  of  this  complex- 
ity. He  has  been  skillful  in  balancing 
the  needs  and  demands  of  the  commu- 
nity with  scarce  available  resources. 
He  understands  that  cooperation  on 
all  levels  is  the  key  to  a  successful 
housing  program.  And  he  has  taken 
bold  action  to  reform  the  authority  as 
well  as  implement  new  programs. 

I  applaud  Vince's  efforts  and  com- 
mend him  on  a  job  well  done.  I  look 
forward  to  working  with  Vince  in  the 
future  and  have  every  confidence  that 
he  will  maintain  the  high  standard  of 
excellence  he  has  established  during 
this  first  year. 
Good  luck  to  you.  Vince.» 


signed  States  and  36  others  directing 
recruitment,  meeting  with  corporate 
America  and  providing  motivation  to 
Jaycee  members. 

Finally,  in  June  1988,  Andy  was 
elected  the  69th  president  of  the  U.S. 
Jaycees  at  the  organization's  armual 
meeting  in  Richmond,  VA.  As  presi- 
dent he  has  directed  the  programming 
and  membership  recruitment  efforts 
of  this  240,000-member  leadership 
training  organization,  helping  develop 
the  business  and  government  leaders 
of  tomorrow. 

On  that  note.  I  would  like  to  wel- 
come Andy  and  his  family  back  to  Ari- 
zona from  Oklahoma  where  they  have 
been  living  during  his  presidency,  and 
wish  him  luck  on  all  his  future  endeav- 
ors. I  am  proud  of  Andy,  an  Arizonan 
who  many  would  do  well  to  emulate, 
and  I'm  glad  to  have  him  back  in  Ari- 
zona where  I  know  he  will  continue  to 
be  an  asset  to  the  people  of  Arizona.* 


ANDY  TOBIN 


•  Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  take  a  moment  to  congratulate 
a  Tempe,  AZ,  constituent  of  mine.  Mr. 
Andy  Tobin.  who  is  nearing  the  end  of 
his  1-year  term  as  president  of  a  very 
worthwhile  and  successful  national  or- 
ganization, the  U.S.  Jaycees. 

An  active  member  with  the  Phoenix 
Jaycees  since  1981,  Andy  has  won  nu- 
merous awards  for  his  efforts  and 
leadership  on  behalf  of  the  Jaycees. 
As  Phoenix  chapter  president,  Andy 
received  the  Charles  Kulp,  Jr..  Memo- 
rial Award  for  his  outstanding  leader- 
ship of  one  of  the  largest  chapters  in 
the  Nation.  Consequently,  in  1984  he 
served  as  district  director  of  Arizona. 

Elected  president  of  the  Arizona 
Jaycees  in  1986,  Andy  led  his  State  to 
a  No.  1  year-end  finish,  based  on  mem- 
bership and  management  of  the  State 
organization,  against  all  50  State  orga- 
nizations. For  this  he  was  awarded  the 
Allen  Whitfield  Memorial  Award  and 
eventually  the  Clayton  Frost  Memori- 
al Award  as  one  of  the  top  five  State 
presidents  in  the  Nation. 

Andy  was  elected  a  national  vice 
president  of  the  U.S.  Jaycees  in  June 
1987.  In  that  position  he  helped  devel- 
op policy  and  direction  as  part  of  the 
executive  committee  and  executive 
board  of  directors  for  the  1987-88 
fiscal  year.  He  traveled  to  his  5  as- 


WASHINGTON  TO  WASHINGTON 

WOMEN  IN  THE  ARTS  TODAY 
•  Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  would  like  to  take  the  opportunity  to 
highlight  an  exhibition  presently 
showing  at  the  National  Museum  of 
Women  in  the  Arts.  The  exhibit  will 
be  on  view  at  the  museum  until  July  9, 
1989.  It  represents  the  exceptional  tal- 
ents of  15  artists  from  the  State  of 
Washington:  Sonja  Blomdahl,  Rachel 
Feferman,  Loma  Pauley  Jordan, 
Francesca  Lacagnina.  Solveig  Landa. 
Marilyn  Lysohir.  Janice  Maher,  Inge 
Norgaard.  Connie  J.  Ritchie,  Jennifer 
Stabler-Holland,  Sarah  Jane  Teo- 
fanov,  Barbara  E.  Thomas,  Liza  von- 
Rosenstiel,  Linda  E.A.  Wachtmeister, 
and  Patti  Warashina. 

The  work  viewed  in  this  exhibition 
was  selected  by  a  panel  of  art  experts, 
to  represent  the  rich  cultural  variety 
and  versatility  of  the  Washington  ar- 
tistic community.  Importantly,  this  ex- 
hibit endorses  the  work  of  women  in 
many  media  outside,  what  otherwise 
might  be  thought  of  as.  a  usual  male- 
dominated  context.  To  this  end,  the 
National  Museum  for  Women  in  the 
Arts  has  been  and  will  continue  to  be 
an  important  educational  source  for 
all  of  us. 

This  exhibit  is  an  official  event  of 
the  Washington  State  Centennial 
Commission,  and  is  the  only  event 
that  many  of  my  constituents  current- 
ly located  in  the  Washington,  DC,  area 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  enjoy. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  many 
who  contributed  to  this  project,  as 
well  as  the  many  volunteers  who  as- 
sisted in  bringing  this  project  not  just 
to  Washington,  DC,  but  to  other  areas 
throughout  the  State  of  Washington. 
I  would  also  encourage  my  colleagues 
and  others  to  take  advantage  of  this 
exhibit  unique  to  Washington  State.* 
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WASHINGTON  WOMEN  IN  THE 
ARTS  TODAY  EXHIBIT 

•  Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  this 
year,  my  home  State  of  Washington 
celebrates  its  100th  anniversary.  I  rise 
today  with  my  colleague  and  fellow 
Washingtonian,  Senator  Slade 
Gorton,  to  call  attention  to  one  of  the 
exciting  events  of  the  centennial  cele- 
bration. The  centennial  of  our  state- 
hood offers  us  the  opportunity  to  rec- 
ognize and  honor  the  achievements  of 
the  many  individuals  who  call  this 
part  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  their 
home.  Throughout  1989,  citizens  of 
Washington  State  will  honor  our  rich, 
regional  heritage  and  sense  of  commu- 
nity with  hundreds  of  special  centen- 
nial events,  including  art  shows,  his- 
torical exhibits,  and  classroom 
projects. 

Today,  I  want  to  call  attention  to 
one  special  honor,  bestowed  upon  15 
women  artists  from  Washington  State. 
Washington  State  is  one  of  only  five 
States  to  be  honored  with  an  exhibi- 
tion at  the  National  Museum  for 
Women  in  the  Arts,  here  in  Washing- 
ton, DC.  As  an  official  event  of  the 
Washington  State  centennial  celebra- 
tion, the  Washington  Women  in  the 
Arts  Today  exhibit  is  a  unique  oppor- 
tiuiity  to  share  the  work  of  our  talent- 
ed artists  in  a  national  forum.  The  ex- 
hibition, which  began  in  Pullman,  WA. 
on  March  6,  and  opened  in  Washing- 
ton. DC.  on  May  30,  is  a  celebration  of 
the  work  of  these  artists,  and  was  se- 
lected by  a  panel  of  art  experts  to  rep- 
resent the  rich  cultural  variety  and 
versatility  of  the  Washington  artistic 
community.  The  artists,  who  work  in 
media  as  varied  as  glass  blowing,  com- 
puter imagery,  and  watercolor,  are 
well  rewarded  in  this  honor. 

Throughout  our  Nation's  history, 
recognition  of  women's  art  has  often 
been  minimal.  Traditionally,  women 
artists  have  worked  in  more  functional 
media— such  as  in  sewing  and  quilt- 
ing—and have  not  received  great 
honors.  I  believe  this  recognition  of 
our  State's  women  artists  indicates  our 
support  for  their  work  and  the  chang- 
ing attitudes  about  women  as  artists.  I 
am  pleased  to  be  able  to  praise  this 
wonderful  exhibit. 

This  exhibition  would  not  have  been 
possible  without  the  assistance  of  a 
great  number  of  volunteers  and  the 
Washington  arts  community.  The 
opening  of  the  exhibit  in  Washington, 
DC,  was  a  great  success,  due  to  the  in- 
valuable help  of  the  honorary  commit- 
tee, including:  Jean  Gardner,  honor- 
ary chair,  Suzaime  Dicks,  Sally 
Gorton.  Heather  Foley,  Virginia 
McDermott,  June  Miller.  Betty 
Adams.  Paula  Swift.  Marcella  Morri- 
son, Joyce  Chandler,  Karen  Munro, 
and  Representative  Jolene  Unsoeld. 

Mr.  President,  I  offer  my  congratula- 
tions to  the  artists  who  are  being  hon- 
ored and  I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to 
visit    the    exhibit    at    the    National 


Museum  for  Women  in  the  Arts.  The 
exhibit  will  remain  in  Washington, 
DC,  until  July  9,  1989,  before  return- 
ing to  our  State  as  part  of  a  traveling 
exhibition.* 


NEED  A  UPT? 


LYME  DISEASE  AWARENESS 
WEEK 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  as  an  original  cosponsor  of  legis- 
lation designating  the  week  beginning 
July  23.  1989.  as  "Lyme  Disease 
Awareness  Week."  I  commend  my  col- 
league from  Connecticut.  Senator  Lie- 
BERMAN,  for  introducing  this  needed 
legislation.  It  is  absolutely  vital  that 
we  do  all  we  can  to  raise  public  aware- 
ness about  this  debilitating— and  rap- 
idly spreading— disease. 

Lyme  disease  was  first  identified  14 
years  ago  in  Lyme,  CT.  A  tick-borne 
disease,  Lyme  disease  has  spread  to  43 
States  across  the  country.  So  far,  it  is 
concentrated  most  heavily  in  the 
Northeast,  the  upper  Midwest,  and 
along  the  northern  California  coast. 

In  New  York  the  incidence  of  Lyme 
disease  has  reached  epidemic  propor- 
tions. Two  New  York  counties— West- 
chester and  Suffolk— account  for  40 
percent  of  all  reported  cases  nation- 
wide. While  the  Centers  for  Disease 
Control  officially  recorded  2,553  cases 
in  New  York  last  year,  the  actual  total 
has  been  estimated  at  5  to  10  times 
that  high.  Early  reports  indicate  that 
the  caseload  in  New  York  could  quad- 
ruple in  1989.  If  accurate,  these  pro- 
jections portend  a  dramatic  increase  in 
Ljrme  disease  nationally  in  1989. 

The  symptoms  of  Lyme  disease 
mimic  a  host  of  other  ailments, 
making  early  diagnosis  unusually  diffi- 
cult. The  symptoms  often  include  a 
rash  at  the  site  of  the  tick  bite  accom- 
panied by  a  fever,  headaches,  stiff 
neck,  and  fatigue.  Too  often,  these 
symptoms  are  simply  ignored  or  dis- 
missed as  insignificant.  Unfortunately, 
when  left  untreated.  Lyme  disease  can 
cause  arthritis,  meningitis,  encephali- 
tis, heart  disease,  and  paralysis.  In 
some  cases,  it  causes  irreversible  joint 
and  neurologic  damage. 

Although  there  is  currently  no  vac- 
cine available  for  Lyme  disease,  it  es- 
sentially can  be  cured  with  early  diag- 
nosis and  treatment.  In  addition,  it 
can  easily  be  prevented  by  following  a 
few  simple  precautions.  Yet.  both  pre- 
vention and  early  diagnosis  depend  on 
an  educated  public.  It  is  therefore  cru- 
cial that  we  use  every  means  available 
to  alert  the  public  to  this  spreading 
health  threat. 

The  designation  of  July  23  to  29  as 
Lyme  Disease  Awareness  Week  can  be 
an  important  tool  in  our  effort  to  stem 
the  further  spread  of  this  debilitating 
disease.  I  am  pleased  to  be  an  original 
cosponsor  of  this  resolution,  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  sup- 
porting its  immediate  passage.* 


•  Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  in  an 
effort  to  help  the  young  people  of  this 
country,  the  American  Legion  has 
published  its  38th  edition  of  "Need  a 
Lift?"  It  is  one  of  the  best  informa- 
tional handbooks  I  have  seen  on  edu- 
cational opportunities  for  scholar- 
ships, careers,  loans,  and  employment. 

The  information  In  this  book  can  be 
used  by  students,  parents,  and  school 
counselors.  It  is  presented  in  clear  and 
concise  terms  and  is  available  for  a 
nominal  fee  of  $1  from  the  American 
Legion,  Americanism  Division.  P.O. 
Box  1055.  Indianapolis,  IN  46206. 

It  is  important  for  students  to  have 
as  much  information  as  is  available 
about  scholarship  and  financial  aid  op- 
portunities, and  I  ask  that  sections  IV 
and  VII  of  the  handbook  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  material  follows: 

Section  IV— Sources  of  Scholarships  and 
Other  Forms  or  Financial  Aid  Available 
TO  All  Students 

A.  FEDERAL  PROGRAMS 

1.  U.S.  Department  of  Education  provides 
the  largest  source  of  funding  for  financial 
aid  programs.  These  programs  are  listed  in 
the  following  paragraphs.  Applications  are 
available  at  postsecondary  schools  and  high 
schools.  The  "Student  Guide:  Five  Federal 
Financial  Aid  Programs,  1988-89"  may  be 
obtained  by  writing  to  Federal  Student  Aid 
Programs,  Student  Guide,  P.O.  Box  84, 
Washington,  DC  20044. 

a.  College  Work-Study  Program  ICWSP).— 
This  program  provides  on-campus  and  off- 
campus  employment  to  students  enrolled  in 
colleges  and  eligible  postsecondary  institu- 
tions who  need  financial  aid  to  meet  college 
expenses.  The  wage  paid  is  at  least  the  cur- 
rent Federal  minimum  wage,  but  it  may  also 
be  related  to  the  type  of  work  and  its  diffi- 
culty. In  arranging  a  job  and  assigning  a 
work  schedule,  the  aid  administrator  takes 
into  account  the  student's  health,  class 
schedule  and  academic  progress. 

6.  Guaranteed  Sttident  Loan  Program 
(GSLJ.— This  program  provides  loans  to  stu- 
dents for  educational  expenses  and  is  avail- 
able from  eligible  lenders  such  as  banks, 
credit  unions,  savings  and  loan  associations. 
State  agencies  and  schools.  Students  must 
be  enrolled  on  at  least  a  half-time  basis  in 
participating  postsecondary  institutions, 
ranging  from  vocational  and  technical 
schools  to  degree-granting  institutions.  All 
applicants  must  undergo  a  needs  test.  Stu- 
dents are  eligible  for  Federal  payment  of  in- 
terest charges  of  8  percent  on  their  loans 
during  school  years,  during  a  6-month  grace 
period,  and  during  authorized  periods  of  de- 
ferment. A  5  percent  origination  fee  is 
charged,  which  will  be  deducted  proportion- 
ately from  each  loan  payment. 

Loans  must  be  repaid.  Repayment  normal- 
ly is  over  a  5-10  year  period.  The  amount  of 
the  student's  repayment  depends  on  the  size 
of  his  or  her  debt.  The  more  the  student 
borrows,  the  higher  the  payments  will  be. 
Failure  to  repay  on  a  timely  basis  can 
damage  a  person's  credit  rating  and  may 
lead  to  legal  action  to  recover  the  debt. 

Deferment  of  payment  may  be  granted  for 
a  variety  of  reasons  as  listed  in  the  publica- 
tion, "Student  Guide:  Five  Federal  Finan- 
cial  Aid  Programs,    1988-89"   listed  above. 
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Deferments  are  not  automatic  and  must  be 
applied  for  through  your  lender. 

Depending  on  your  need,  you  may  borrow 
up  to  $2,625  a  year,  if  youre  a  first  or 
second-year  undergraduate  student:  $4,000  a 
year,  if  you  have  completed  2  years  of  study 
and  have  achieved  third-year  status;  $7,500 
a  year,  if  you're  a  graduate  student.  The 
total  GSL  debt  you  can  have  outstanding  as 
an  undergraduate  is  $17,250.  The  total  for 
graduate  or  professional  study  is  $54,750.  in- 
cluding any  loans  made  as  an  undergradu- 

c.  Pell  Grant  Program. —Formerly  called 
the  Basic  Grant  Program,  this  program 
makes  funds  available  to  eligible  students 
attending  participating  colleges,  communi- 
ty/junior colleges,  vocational  schools,  tech- 
nical institutions,  hospital  schools  of  nurs- 
ing, correspondence  schools  and  other  par- 
ticipating postsecondary  institutions.  To 
apply  for  the  grant,  an  applicant  must  dem- 
onstrate need  and  be  an  undergraduate  stu- 
dent enrolled  on  at  least  a  half-time  basis. 
For  the  1988-89  award  period,  individual 
awards  will  depend  on  program  funding. 
The  maximum  award  for  the  1987-88  aca- 
demic year  was  $2,100.  To  apply  for  a  Pell 
Grant,  a  student  must  complete  either  the 
Federal  form  called  "Application  for  Feder- 
al Student  Aid "  or  one  of  several  private  or 
State  need  analysis  applications  which  are 
used  to  determine  eligibility  for  other 
sources  of  student  aid:  the  Financial  Aid 
Form  (PAF),  the  Family  Financial  State- 
ment (FFS),  the  Pennsylvania  Higher  Edu- 
cation Assistance  Agency  (PHEAA)  form, 
the  Student  Aid  Application  for  California 
(SAAC).  or  the  Illinois  State  Scholarship 
Commissions  form  (AFSSA).  Further  infor- 
mation may  be  obtained  from  the  Office  of 
Student  Financial  Aid  at  the  institution  or  a 
high  school  guidance  counselor. 

d.  Perkins  loan  (formerly  National  Direct 
Student  Loan  Program-NDSL).— These 
loans  are  available  to  students  enrolled  at 
least  half  time  (and  in  some  cases  less  than 
half-time)  in  a  regular  program  of  study  at 
a  participating  school  and  who  demonstrate 
need  for  financial  assistance.  Aggregate 
loans  may  not  exceed  $18,000  for  a  graduate 
student  including  undergraduate  loans: 
$9,000  for  students  who  have  not  completed 
their  bachelor's  but  have  completed  2  years 
leading  to  a  bachelor's  degree;  $4,500  for 
any  other  student.  Repayment  of  the  loan 
begins  nine  months  after  a  borrower  ceases 
to  carry  at  least  one  half  the  normal  aca- 
demic work  load,  and  is  to  be  repaid  within 
10  years.  Your  "grace  period  "  may  be  differ- 
ent than  nine  months  if  you  are  less  than  a 
half-time  student.  Interest  of  5%  will  begin 
at  the  time  the  repayment  period  begins. 

You  may  defer  repayment  or  have  por- 
tions of  your  loan  cancelled  under  certain 
conditions.  These  conditions  are  listed  in 
the  publication,  "Student  Guide:  Five  Fed- 
eral Financial  Programs,  1988-89  "  listed  on 
the  previous  page. 

e.  Plus  loans  and  supplemental  loans  for 
students  (SLS).—PhVS  loans  are  for  parent 
borrowers.  SLS  loans  twe  for  students.  Inter- 
est rates  are  variable  (maximum  12%).  Like 
GSL's,  they  are  made  by  a  lender  such  as  a 
bank,  credit  union,  or  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciation. Parents,  graduate  students  and  in- 
dependent undergraduates  may  borrow 
$4,000  per  year.  All  borrowers  must  begin 
repaying  these  loans  within  60  days,  unless 
the  borrower  is  entitled  to  a  deferment  and 
the  lender  agrees  to  let  the  Interest  accumu- 
late until  the  deferment  ends.  The  negotia- 
tion of  each  loan  is  between  the  student  and 
the    lending    institution.    Individuals    who 


desire  more  information  or  wish  to  initiate  a 
loan  should  discuss  the  matter  with  their 
lender  and  the  financial  aid  administrator 
at  their  school. 

/.  Supplemental  Educational  Opportunity 
Grant  fSEOG)  Program.— This  grant  pro- 
gram is  for  students  with  exceptional  finan- 
cial need  (priority  given  to  PELX.  grant  re- 
cipients). Students  must  be  enrolled  at  least 
half-time  as  an  undergraduate  or  vocational 
student  in  a  regular  program  of  study  at  an 
educational  institution  participating  In  the 
program.  In  some  cases,  awards  may  be 
made  to  less  than  half-time  students.  Grad- 
uate students  are  not  eligible.  The  amount 
of  the  award  may  be  up  to  $4,000  yearly. 

g.  The  Paul  Douglas  Teacher  Scholar- 
ship.—EncouT&ges  outstanding  high  school 
graduates  to  pursue  teaching  careers  after 
they  finish  postsecondary  education.  Pro- 
vides scholarships  of  up  to  $5,000  for  each 
year  of  postsecondary  education  to  students 
who  graduate  from  high  school  in  the  top 
10  percent  of  their  class,  and  who  meet 
other  selection  criteria  their  State  educa- 
tional agency  may  establish.  Generally,  stu- 
dents are  required  to  teach  two  years  for 
each  year  of  scholarship  assistance  they  re- 
ceive. Check  with  your  State  Scholarship 
Agency  for  information. 

h.  The  Robert  C.  Byrd  Honors  Scholar- 
ship.—Students  who  demonstrate  outstand- 
ing academic  achievement  and  show  prom- 
ise of  continued  excellence  may  receive 
$1,500  for  their  first  year  of  postsecondary 
education.  Recipients  are  selected  by  the 
agency  In  the  State  responsible  for  supervis- 
ing public  elementary  and  secondary 
schools. 

2.  U.S.  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  administers  programs  of  assistance 
for  students  enrolled  in  health  professions 
programs. 

a.  Exceptional  Financial  Need  Scholar- 
ship Program  for  first-year  students  is  for 
students  with  exceptional  financial  need. 
Purpose  of  the  program  is  to  encourage  stu- 
dents to  pursue  careers  in  medicine,  osteop- 
athy, dentistry,  optometry,  pharmacy,  podi- 
atry or  veterinary  medicine.  Citizens  or  Na- 
tionals of  the  United  States  may  apply  as 
well  as  lawful  permanent  residents  of 
Puerto  Rico,  Virgin  Islands.  Guam,  the  trust 
territory,  or  the  North  Mariana  Islands. 
Scholarships  will  cover  (1)  cost  of  tuition 
for  school  year  and  other  reasonable  educa- 
tional expenses  plus  a  monthly  stipend  for 
12  consecutive  months:  (2)  no  service  obliga- 
tion accompanies  the  scholarship.  For  infor- 
mation, write:  Health  Resources  and  Serv- 
ices Administration,  Bureau  of  Health  Pro- 
fessions, Division  of  Student  Assistance, 
Parklawn  Building,  Room  8-38,  5600  Fishers 
Lane.  Rockville.  MD  20857. 

b.  Program  of  financial  assistance  for  dis- 
advantaged health  professions  students  is  a 
program  that  provides  financial  assistance 
without  a  service  or  financial  obligation  to 
disadvantaged  health  professions  students 
who  are  of  exceptional  financial  need  to 
pursue  a  degree  In  medicine,  osteophatic 
medicine,  or  dentistry  by  providing  financial 
support  to  help  pay  for  their  costs  of  educa- 
tion. Federal  funds  for  this  program  are  al- 
located to  participating  accredited  schools 
of  medicine,  osteopathic  medicine,  and  den- 
tistry located  in  the  United  States  and 
Puerto  Rico.  These  schools  are  responsible 
for  selecting  the  recipients  of  such  assist- 
smcc 

You  are  eligible  to  apply  If  you  are  a  citi- 
zen or  national  of  the  United  States,  or  a 
lawful  f)ermanent  resident  of  the  United 
States.    Puerto   Rico,    the    Virgin    Islands. 


Guam,  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Is- 
lands or  the  American  Samoa;  are  accepted 
for  enrollment  or  are  enrolled  in  a  partici- 
pating school  of  medicine,  osteopathic  medi- 
cine or  dentistry  as  a  full-time  student:  and 
are  determined  by  your  school's  Financial 
Aid  Director  to  be  of  "exceptional  financial 
need"  and  to  meet  "disadvantaged"  criteria. 
"Disadvantaged  background "  means  that  a 
student  comes  from  an  environment  that 
has  inhibited  the  Individual  from  obtaining 
the  knowledge,  skills,  and  abilities  required 
to  enroll  in  and  graduate  from  a  school  of 
medicine,  osteopathic  medicine,  or  dentist- 
ry, or  comes  from  a  family  with  an  annual 
income  below  a  level  based  on  low-income 
thresholds  according  to  family  size,  based 
on  data  from  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census 
and  made  available  through  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services.  De- 
pending on  funding  available,  a  student  may 
receive  up  to  $10,000  or  his/her  unmet  need, 
whichever  is  less.  Aid  may  be  used  to  cover 
the  cost  of  tuition  and  other  reasonable 
education  expenses  Including  fees,  books, 
laboratory  expenses  and  other  costs  of  at- 
tending school. 

You  should  contact  the  Director  of  Stu- 
dent Financial  Aid  at  the  school  where  you 
Intend  to  apply  for  admission  or  where  you 
are  enrolled,  or  write  to  the  address  In  (a) 
above. 

c.  The  Health  Education  Assistance  Loan 
(HEAL)  Program  Is  similar  to  the  Guaran- 
teed Student  Loan  Program  of  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Education.  Students  of  medi- 
cine, osteopathy,  dentistry,  podiatry,  veteri- 
nary medicine  and  optometry,  may  borrow 
up  to  $20,000  a  year,  not  to  exceed  a  total  of 
$80,000.  Pharmacy,  chiropractic,  health  ad- 
ministration, clinical  psychology  or  public 
health  students  may  borrow  up  to  $12,500 
per  year,  not  to  exceed  a  total  of  $50,000. 
For  students  to  take  part  in  the  program, 
their  school  must  have  an  agreement  with 
the  Secretary. 

The  maximum  interest  is  the  average  of 
the  bond  equivalent  rates  of  the  91-day 
Treasury  Bills  auctioned  for  the  previous 
quarter  plus  percentage  points,  rounded  to 
next  higher  ■^  of  1%.  The  loan  principal  is 
repayable  over  a  10-25  year  period  starting 
after  the  borrower  ceases  to  be  a  full-time 
student.  However,  payments  of  principal  are 
not  required  during  periods  of  up  to  4  years 
of  internship  and  residency  training  or  up 
to  3  years  of  service  In  the  Armed  Forces, 
National  Health  Service  Corps,  Peace  Corps 
or  Volunteers  In  Service  to  America 
(VISTA).  Deferments  are  also  made  during 
periods  of  full-time  study.  At  HHS's  discre- 
tion, borrowers  may  enter  Into  agreement 
with  HHS  for  repayment  of  loans,  plus  in- 
terest, at  a  rate  of  not  more  than  $10,000  a 
year  for  each  year  of  service  In  NHSC  or  in 
private  practice  in  a  health  manpower 
shortage  area.  Minimum  service  period  Is  2 
years.  For  information,  write  to  address  In 
(a)  above.  Attention:  Room  8-39. 

d.  The  Health  Professions  Student  Loan 
Program.  Under  this  program.  Federally 
supported  loans  are  available  at  participat- 
ing schools  of  medicine,  dentistry,  osteopa- 
thy, optometry,  pharmacy,  podiatry  and 
veterinary  medicine  for  students  who  need 
assistance  to  pursue  a  full-time  course  of 
study  at  the  school.  The  amount  of  the  loan 
depends  upon  the  students  need  as  deter- 
mined by  the  school:  however,  the  maxi- 
mum amount  per  academic  year  Is  the  cost 
of  tuition  plus  $2,500  or  the  amount  of  the 
financial  need  of  the  student,  whichever  Is 
less.  The  loan  is  repayable  over  a  10-year 
period  beginning  one  year  after  the  student 
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ceases  to  pursue  a  full-time  course  of  study 
at  a  health  professions  school.  During  the 
repayment  period,  interest  accrues  on  the 
total  loan  at  the  rate  of  9%.  Repayment  on 
a  loan  may  be  deferred  during  periods  of 
active  military  duty,  service  under  the  Peace 
Corps  Act  or  in  the  Public  Health  Service 
(up  to  three  years  each).  Repayment  may 
also  be  deferred  during  periods  of  advanced 
professional  training,  including  internships 
and  residencies.  Obligation  to  repay  the 
loan  will  be  canceled  in  the  event  of  death, 
or  permanent  and  total  disability.  For  infor- 
mation, write  to  address  in  (a)  above. 

e.  National  Health  Science  Corps  (NHSCJ 
ScKolanhips  are  awarded  to  U.S.  citizens  en- 
rolled or  accepted  for  enrollment  as  full- 
time  students  in  accredited  U.S.  schools  of 
allopathic  or  osteopathic  medicine,  dentist- 
ry, and  other  health  disciplines  needed  for 
the  mission  of  NHSC.  These  scholarships  in- 
clude a  monthly  living  stipend  and  payment 
of  school  tuition.  Each  year  of  scholarship 
support  incurs  a  year  of  Federal  service  obli- 
gation. The  minimum  service  obligation  is  2 
years. 

The  NHSC  places  full-time  primary 
health  care  practitioners  in  selected  federal- 
ly-designated Health  Manpower  Shortage 
Areas  of  the  United  States.  Virtually  all  of 
these  practitioners  owe  service  obligations 
of  2  to  4  years  due  to  their  participation  in 
the  NHSC  Scholarship  Program. 

If  appropriated  funds  are  available,  appli- 
cations for  competitive  awards  for  1989-90 
school  year  are  expected  to  be  limited  to 
students  who  have  participated  at  their 
schools  in  the  Federal  "Scholarship  Pro- 
gram for  First- Year  Students  of  Exceptional 
Financial  Need." 

The  scholarship  program  is  administered 
by  the  Bureau  of  Health  Care  E>elivery  and 
Assistance,  Division  of  Health  Services 
Scholarships.  For  further  information  write 
to:  NHSC  Scholarships.  Parklawn  Building. 
Room  7-29,  5600  Fishers  Lane.  Rockville. 
Maryland  20857.  Telephone:  (301)  443-1650. 
or  for  toll-free  message  tape,  call  1-800-638- 
0824  (except  Maryland). 

/.  Minority  Access  to  Research  Careers 
Program  (MARC)  honors  undergraduate  re- 
search training  awards).— The  Minority 
Access  to  Research  Careers  Program's 
Honors  Undergraduate  Research  Training 
Program  is  designed  to  increase  the  number 
of  well  prepared  minority  students  who  can 
compete  successfully  for  entry  into  gradu- 
ate programs  leading  to  the  Ph.D.  in  bio- 
medical research.  Its  goal  is  also  to  help  de- 
velop strong  science  curricula  and  research 
opportunities  to  prepare  students  for  ca- 
reers in  biomedical  research.  A  formal  re- 
search experience  for  the  recipient  is  an  es- 
sential feature  of  the  program.  Summer 
study  and  research  should  be  part  of  the 
overall  training  program  at  outstanding  in- 
stitutions or  laboratories  selected  to  en- 
hance and  supplement  the  trainee's  formal 
course  work  and  research  training  experi- 
ence. The  criteria  for  selection  of  trainees 
includes  evidence  that  the  candidate  has 
clear  potential  to  perform  at  a  high  level  in 
the  biomedical  sciences  and  that  the  candi- 
date demonstrates  a  determination  to  sut>se- 
quently  enter  graduate  programs  leading  to 
the  Ph.D.  degree.  Applicants  must  be  honor 
students  in  their  third  or  fourth  year  of  col- 
lege. The  college  or  university  must  have  an 
enrollment  drawn  substantially  from  ethnic 
minority  groups  such  as  American  Indians. 
Blacks.  Hispanics.  and  Pacific  Islanders. 

Each  school  will  make  awards  for  stipend 
and  tuition  support  for  five  to  ten  students. 
The  award  may  include  travel  expenses  to 


one  national  meeting  closely  related  to  a 
project. 

Graduates  of  this  undergraduate  program 
are  then  eligible  to  compete  for  a  MARC 
predoctoral  fellowship  which  supports  5 
years  of  training  toward  either  the  Ph.D.  or 
M.D./Ph.D.  at  any  high  quality  graduate  in- 
stitution. 

Applications  may  be  filed  by  January  10. 
May  10  or  September  10.  Apply  for  informa- 
tion or  application  to:  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services.  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health.  National  Insti- 
tute of  General  Medical  Sciences.  Westwood 
Building.  Room  9A18,  Bethesda.  Maryland 
20892. 

3.  Other  U.S.  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Service  Programs  are: 

a.  Commissioned  Officer  Student  Training 
Extern  Program  (COSTEP)—COSTKP  is  a 
recruiting  device  for  the  Commissioned 
Corps  of  the  Public  Health  Service  (PHS) 
which  offers  excellent  opportunities  for  stu- 
dents in  health-related  fields  to  get  maxi- 
mum benefit  during  free  periods  (31-120 
days)  of  the  academic  year.  Students  may 
apply  for  assignments  at  any  time  during 
the  year:  however,  the  majority  of  students 
are  hired  for  the  summer  period.  To  be  eligi- 
ble a  student  must  have  completed  a  mini- 
mum of  one  year  of  study  in  a  medical, 
dental,  or  veterinary  school:  or  have  com- 
pleted a  minimum  of  two  years  of  a  profes- 
sionally accredited  baccalaureate  program 
in  the  following  course  of  study:  dietetics, 
engineering,  nursing,  pharmacy,  therapy, 
sanitary  science,  or  medical  record  adminis- 
trative: or  be  enrolled  in  a  master  or  doctor- 
al program  in  a  health  related  field  other 
than  those  mentioned  above.  The  student 
must  expect  to  return  to  college  as  a  full- 
time  student  in  an  accredited  field  of  study 
following  completion  of  the  COSTEP  as- 
signment. Students  must  be  free  of  any  obli- 
gation that  would  conflict  with  extended 
duty  in  the  PHS  Commissioned  Corps,  may 
not  be  a  member  of  another  uniformed  serv- 
ice nor  owe  a  service  obligation  to  another 
uniformed  service,  and  must  meet  the  quali- 
fications for  appointment  in  the  Commis- 
sioned Corps.  "These  include  being  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  meeting  the  physical 
standards  of  the  corjjs,  and  being  under  44 
years  of  age.  Transportation  is  paid  to  and 
from  the  location  of  the  assignment.  For  ap- 
plications contact:  Division  of  Commis- 
sioned Personnel,  ATTN:  COSTEP,  Park- 
lawn  Building,  Room  4-35,  5600  Fishers 
Lane,  Rockville,  MD  20857.  Deadline  for  ap- 
plications: October  1  for  assignments  from 
January  through  April,  February  1  for  May 
through  August,  sind  May  I  for  September 
through  December.  COSTEPs  are  commis- 
sioned as  Junior  assistant  health  service  of- 
ficers in  the  Commissioned  Corps  of  the 
PHS.  The  pay  of  a  single  COSTEP  officer  is 
$1,260.90  salary,  $253.20  quarters  allowance, 
$112.65  subsistence  for  a  total  of  $1,626.75 
per  month.  For  COSTEP  officers  with  de- 
pendents, the  quarters  allowance  is  $343.20 
for  a  total  of  $1,716.75  per  month.  The  quar- 
ters and  subsistence  allowances  are  not  tax- 
able. COSTEPs  are  eligible  for  medical  and 
dental  care  while  on  duty  and  receive  many 
of  the  benefits  of  commissioned  officers. 
For  additional  information  you  may  call  the 
COSTEP  officer  at  (301)  443-6324. 

6.  Professional  Nurse  Traineeship  Pro- 
grom.— Professional  nurse  traineeships  are 
available  through  participating  training  in- 
stitutions to  help  registered  nurses  prepare 
to  teach  in  the  various  fields  of  nurse  train- 
ing, to  serve  in  administrative  or  supervisory 
capacities,  to  serve  as  nurse  practitioners,  or 


to  serve  in  other  professional  nursing  speci- 
alities requiring  advanced  training.  Trainee- 
ships  provide  a  living  stipend  (not  to  exceed 
$6,552)  and  tuition  and  fees  as  set  by  the 
participating  training  institution.  Trainees 
are  selected  by  the  training  institutions. 
Further  information  is  available  from:  Divi- 
sion of  Nursing,  Bureau  of  Health  Profes- 
sions, Health  Resources  and  Services  Ad- 
ministration, Room  5C-26,  Parklawn  Bldg., 
5600  Fishers  Lane,  Rockville,  MD  20857. 
Students  should  request  information 
through  the  Dean  of  Nursing  at  their  insti- 
tution. NOTE:  This  assistance  is  only  for 
students  studying  at  the  master's  or  doctor- 
al level. 

c.  Nursing  Student  Loan  Program.— Feder- 
ally  supported  loans  are  available  through 
participating  schools  of  professional  nursing 
for  students  who  need  assistance  to  pursue 
full-time  or  half-time  courses  of  study. 
Amount  of  an  individual  loan  depends  on 
the  general  availability  of  student  aid  funds 
and  on  need  as  determined  by  the  student's 
school;  however,  no  loan  may  exceed  $2,500 
per  academic  year,  and  no  student  may  re- 
ceive more  than  a  total  of  $10,000  for  all 
years  in  loan  assistance.  The  total  loan  is  re- 
payable over  a  10-year  period  beginning 
nine  months  after  the  borrower  completes 
or  discontinues  nursing  studies.  During  the 
repayment  period,  interest  accrues  on  the 
total  loan  at  the  rate  of  6%.  Repayment  on 
a  loan  may  be  deferred  during  periods  of 
active  military  duty  and  service  in  the  Peace 
Corps  and  during  periods  of  full-time  ad- 
vanced professional  training  in  nursing.  Ob- 
ligation to  repay  the  loan  will  be  canceled  in 
the  event  of  death  or  permanent  auid  total 
disability.  Contact  the  Director  of  Student 
Financial  Aid  at  the  school  the  student  is 
attending  or  plans  to  attend. 

4.  The  U.S.  Department  of  Interior  Admin- 
istrates a  Program  of  Indian  Tribal  Grants 
and  Loans.— Over  45  Indian  tribes  have  es- 
tablished their  own  Grant  and  Loan  Pro- 
grams to  promote  higher  education  for  their 
members.  Contacts  for  tribal  assistance 
should  be  made  through  the  U.S.  Dept.  of 
the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs, 
Washington,  D.C.  20240,  or  through  the 
Tribal  Headquarters. 

5.  Indians  Higher  Education  Grant  Pro- 
gram is  a  program  for  students  who  are 
members  of  a  tribal  group  being  served  by 
the  Bureau  and  who  are  enrolled  in  accred- 
ited institutions  of  their  choice  in  pursuit  of 
an  undergraduate  or  graduate  degree.  Must 
demonstrate  financial  need  by  the  institu- 
tion they  are  or  will  be  attending.  For  infor- 
mation, write  to:  Department  of  the  Interi- 
or-BIA,  Office  of  Education  Programs,  MS 
3512,  Code  522,  18th  &  C  Street,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C.  20240. 

6.  The  U.S.  Information  Agency  Sponsors: 
The  Fulbright  Teacher  Exchange  Program- 
Under  the  Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural 
Exchange  Act.  qualified  American  educators 
may  work  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  abroad,  and.  in  some  instances,  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  in  various  coun- 
tries. To  be  eligible,  an  applicant  must  be 
teaching  currently  as  an  elementary  or  sec- 
ondary school  teacher,  college  instructor, 
assistant,  associate  or  full  professor.  Candi- 
dates must  have  at  least  a  bachelor's  degree, 
be  a  U.S.  citizen  at  the  time  of  application, 
proficiency  in  the  language  of  the  host 
country  and  have  at  least  three  years  of  suc- 
cessful full-time  teaching  experience.  Two 
years  are  required  for  participation  in 
summer  seminars  held  in  Italy  and  the 
Netherlands.  E^vidence  of  good  health  and 
stability  also  is  required.  Round-trip  trans- 
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portation to  some  countries  for  those  select- 
ed to  participate  may  be  provided.  A  mainte- 
nance allowance  may  also  be  provided,  paid 
In  the  currency  of  the  host  country,  based 
upon  that  country's  cost  of  living.  For 
teachers  participating  in  the  Exchange  Pro- 
gram, the  successful  applicant's  U.S.  salary 
is  continued  by  the  participant's  own  school 
Seminar  grants  may  include  round-trip 
transportation  and  tuition  costs,  but  for 
some,  the  participants  are  responsible  for 
their  own  maintenance  expenses.  Regional 
interviewing  committees  conduct  prelimi- 
nary screening  of  applicants.  Annual  appli- 
cation deadline  date  is  October  15.  Applica- 
tion forms  can  be  obtained  from  and  then 
submitted  to  the  Teachers  Exchange 
Branch,  E/ASX,  Room  353,  U.S.  Informa- 
tion Agency,  301  4th  Street.  S.W.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20547. 

B.  ASSISTANCE  FOR  UNDERGRADUATES  ONLY 

AFL-CIO  Department  of  Education.  The 
AFL-CIO  offers  a  scholarship  guide  with  a 
wide  variety  of  scholarships  to  postsecond- 
ary  institutions  including;  two  and  four-year 
colleges  and  universities,  graduate  schools, 
culinary  institutes,  musicians  training  insti- 
tutes, vocational,  technical  and  nursing 
schools.  Though  most  scholarships  listed  in 
the  guide  are  available  to  union  members 
and  their  families,  some  are  available  to  the 
general  public.  Single  copies  are  available 
without  charge  for  union  members  only. 
Copies  are  $3.00  for  all  others.  Checks 
should  be  made  payable  to  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer  AFL-CIO  and  sent  to  the  AFL- 
CIO  Pamphlet  Divisions.  815  16th  Street. 
N.W..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

Aid    Association    for    Lutherans     (AALI 
awards  at  least  400  ALL-COLLEGE  SCHOL- 
ARSHIPS annually.  200  of  which  are  renew- 
able  and    200   nonrenewable   scholarships. 
Each  applicant  must  be  a  high  school  senior 
owning  an  AAL  certificate  of  membership 
and  insurance  in  his  or  her  own  name.  The 
CEEB  SAT  must  be  taken  no  later  than  De- 
cember of  the  high  school  senior  year.  The 
American  College  Test  (ACT)  will  also  be 
accepted.  Individual  stipends  for  the  renew- 
able scholarships,  range  from  $500  to  $1750 
and  are  renewable  for  three  additional  years 
or  until  requirements  for  a  baccalaureate 
degree  are  met.  whichever  is  earlier.  The 
200  nonrenewable  awards  are  for  $500.  Fi- 
nancial need  is  not  considered  until  winners 
have  been  selected.  Renewal  is  based  on  sat- 
isfactory academic  progress  and  continuing 
AAL  membership.  Completed  AAL  applica- 
tions must  be  submitted  to  College  Scholar- 
ship   Service /Sponsored    Scholarship    Pro- 
grams   before    November    30.    Applications 
may  be  secured  by  writing:  Scholarships. 
Aid   Association   for  Lutherans.   Appleton. 
Wl  54919.  AAL  scholarship  assistance  is  also 
available  to  AAL  members  at  Lutheran  col- 
leges, universities  and  seminaries  participat- 
ing In  other  AAL  scholarship  programs.  For 
more  details,  contact  the  institutions  finan- 
cial aid  office. 

Aid  Association  for  Lutherans  (AAL)  will 
be  awarding  up  to  100  Vocational/Technical 
School  Scholarships  annually.  Up  to  50 
scholarships  will  be  awarded  to  persons  who 
graduated  from  high  school  in  previous 
years,  and  up  to  50  scholarships  will  be 
awarded  to  graduating  seniors  each  year. 
Applicants  must  own  an  AAL  certificate  of 
membership  and  insurance  In  their  own 
name.  Persons  of  any  age  may  apply  for 
their  scholarships  provided  they  will  have 
completed  high  school  or  have  a  GED,  and 
have  a  well-defined  course  of  study.  They 
must  be  enrolled  or  planning  to  enroll  In  an 
accredited  vocational/technical  Institute  or 


community  college  on  either  a  full  or  half- 
time  basis  with  the  intent  of  completing  re- 
quirements for  a  vocational  diploma  or  an 
associate  degree.  Individual  award  amounts 
are  $500  for  full-time  attendance  and  $250 
for  half-time  attendance.  Awards  will  be  re- 
newable for  up  to  one  year  for  full-time 
studies  after  the  initial  year  and  up  to  three 
half  years  after  the  initial  half  year,  or  until 
a  degree/diploma  is  earned,  whichever  is 
earlier.  Applications  must  be  requested  by 
November  30.  Applications  may  be  obtained 
by  writing:  Scholarship.  Aid  Association  for 
Lutherans.  Appleton.  WI  54919. 

Amencan  Medical  Technologists'  Scholar- 
ship Program  offers  five  scholarships  of 
$250  each  to  high  school  graduates  interest- 
ed in  pursuing  medical  technology  or  medi- 
cal assisting  studies.  Awards  are  based  pri- 
marily on  need,  with  consideration  given  to 
goals,  school  grades,  activities,  experience 
and  personal  references.  Applicants  must  be 
enrolled,  or  contemplate  enrolling  in  a 
school  accredited  by  the  Accrediting  Bureau 
of  Health  Education  Schools  (list  available 
by  contacting  the  ABHES.  29089  U.S.  20 
West.  Elkhart.  Indiana  46514).  or  enrolled 
or  contemplate  enrolling  in  a  college,  uni- 
versity or  junior  college  medical  technology 
or  medical  assisting  program.  April  1  is  the 
filing  deadline  for  applications  and  support- 
ing documents.  Write:  AMT.  710  Higgins 
Road,  Park  Ridge,  IL  60068.  Telephone: 
(312)823-5169. 

The  American  Society  for  Metals  Founda- 
tion for  Education  and  Research  sponsors 
$500  undergraduate  scholarships  for  stu- 
dents in  metallurgy  and  materials  science 
who  have  completed  one  full  year  of  college, 
and  are  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
Canada  or  Mexico.  Selection  is  based  on  in- 
terest in  metallurgy  or  materials  science, 
motivation,  achievement,  citizenship,  poten- 
tial and  scholarship.  No  financial  state- 
menU  are  required.  In  addition,  some  indi- 
vidual A.S.M.  chapters  sponsor  programs  on 
a  local  or  regional  basis.  ASMFER  also  sup- 
ports scholarships  through  the  National 
Merit  Scholarship  Program.  For  further  in- 
formation, write:  ASM  INTERNATIONAL. 
Metals  Park.  OH  44073.  Telephone:  (216) 
338-5151. 

The  Seth  R.  Brooks  and  Corinne  H.  Brooks 
Scholarship  Fund  offers  a  grant  to  an  un- 
dergraduate who  is  a  daughter  or  son  of  a 
Beta  Theta  Pi  who  deserves  recognition  by 
reason  of  academic  achievement  and  would 
be  unable  to  continue  their  studies  without 
financial  assistance.  Applicants  need  not  be 
from  a  campus  which  has  a  Beta  chapter: 
male  applicants  need  not  be  Betas.  A  son  or 
daughter  of  living  or  deceased  Betas  are 
equally  eligible.  The  amount  of  the  1989-90 
award  will  be  approximately  $1,000.  The 
complete  application  must  be  received  by 
the  Founders  Fund  Scholarship  Committee 
at  the  Administrative  Office  no  later  than 
May  15.  Applicants  will  be  notified  whether 
or  not  they  have  received  an  award  by  June 
15.  For  further  information,  contact  the 
Beta  Theta  Pi  Administrative  Office,  208 
East  High  Street.  P.O.  Box  6277.  Oxford. 
Ohio  45056. 

The  Business  and  Professional  Women  s 
Foundation  Sc/ioJars/iip— Scholarships  are 
awarded  for  full-time  or  part-time  programs 
of  study  and  they  may  cover  academic,  voca- 
tional, or  paraprofessional  courses. 

Eligibility:  1.  Be  a  woman  25  years  of  age 
or  older  and  a  U.S.  citizen;  2.  Demonstrate 
critical  need  for  financial  assistance;  3.  Be 
officially  accepted  into  an  accredited  pro- 
gram or  course  of  study  at  a  U.S.  institution; 
4.  Be  graduating  within  24  months;  5.  Train- 


ing must  lead  to  entry  or  re-entry  into  the 
workforce  or  improve  chances  for  advance- 
ment. BPWF  scholarships  do  NOT  cover 
study  at  the  doctoral  level  (except  law  and 
medical  students)  or  correspondence 
courses.  Scholarships  range  from  $500  to 
$1000  and  are  awarded  for  a  one  year  period 
to  cover  tuition,  fees,  and  school-related  ex- 
penses such  as  child  care  and  transporta- 
tion. Application  forms  are  available  be- 
tween February  1  and  April  1,  and  July  1 
and  September  1.  Deadlines  are  April  15th 
and  September  15th  and  materials  must  be 
postmarked  on  or  before  these  dates. 

1.  BPW  Career  Advancement  Scholarship: 
awarded  to  women  25  years  of  age  or  older. 

2.  Clairol  Scholarship:  awarded  to  women 
30  years  of  age  or  older. 

3.  Avon  Products  Foundation  Scholarship: 
awarded  to  women  heads  of  households  who 
are  supporting  one  or  more  dependents,  and 
pursuing  education  leading  to  careers  in 
sales. 

4.  New  York  Life  Foundation  Scholarship 
for  Women  in  the  Health  Professions: 
awarded  to  women  seeking  the  education 
necessary  for  a  career  in  the  health  profes- 
sions at  the  undergraduate  level  only. 

For  information  and  applications  (there  is 
one  application  form  for  all  four  of  the 
scholarships)  please  write  to  the  BPW 
Foundation  at  2012  Massachusetts  Ave., 
NW..  Washington.  DC  20036  and  enclose  a 
self-addressed  business-size  envelope  with 
two  stamps. 

NOTE:  Loans  are  available  to  Women  in 
Graduate  Business  Studies  and  Women  in 
Engineering  Studies. 

Club  Managers  Association  of  America 
maintains  undergraduate  scholtirships  for 
students  enrolled  at  colleges  and  universi- 
ties offering  courses  in  Hotel.  Restaurant 
and  Institutional  Management.  These  schol- 
arships, normally  made  available  to  stu- 
dents who  have  completed  at  least  one  year 
of  undergraduate  work  at  a  four-year 
school,  are  awarded  on  the  basis  of  scholas- 
tic ability,  financial  need  and  interest  in  pri- 
vate club  management.  Write:  Club  Manag- 
ers Association  of  America.  7615  Winter- 
berry  Place,  Bethesda.  MD  20817. 

The  Education  Council  of  the  Graphic 
Arts  Industry,  Inc..  Councils  National 
Scholarship  Trust  Fund  has  awarded  schol- 
arships during  the  past  25  years  for  studies 
in  printing  management,  printing  technolo- 
gy and  graphic  arts  education.  Approxi- 
mately 75  scholarships  are  awarded  each 
year.  Applications  must  be  filed  by  January 
15.  Applications  may  be  requested  by  writ- 
ing: 4615  Forbes  Avenue.  Pittsburgh.  PA 
15213  ATTN:  NSTF.  Telephone:  (412)  621- 
6941. 

Educational  Communications  Scholarship 
Foundation  provides  a  minimum  of  65 
awards  annually  of  $1,000  each.  Approxi- 
mately 500  semi-finalists  are  selected  on  the 
basis  of  aptitude  test  scores,  grade  point 
averages  and  leadership  activities.  Semi-fi- 
nalists are  required  to  write  an  essay  which 
is  evaluated  by  committee.  Some  consider- 
ation is  given  for  need  for  financial  aid,  but 
this  is  not  a  major  factor.  Applications  must 
be  submitted  by  June  1  and  may  be  ob- 
Uined  in  most  high  school  guidance  offices 
or  write  to:  Educational  Communications 
Scholarship  Foundation.  721  McKinley 
Road.  Lake  Forest.  IL  60045.  Telephone: 
(312)  295-6650.  Please  state  name,  address, 
grade  point  average  and  class  year. 

The  Elks  Foundation  is  offering  1.736  col- 
lege scholarships  ranging  from  $900.00  to 
$5  000.00  and  totaling  $2,552,500.00  for  the 
academic  year  1988-89.  The  1988  Schedule 
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of  Awards  includes  500  "Most  Valuable  Stu- 
dent" Scholarships  awarded  in  nationwide 
competition,  and  1,236  scholarships  each  for 
$900.00  allocated  on  a  state-quota  basis. 
Three-hundred  four-year  scholarships  are 
to  be  awarded  to  the  highest-rated  boys  and 
girls  in  the  1988  competition.  Applications 
may  be  made  by  students  in  the  graduating 
class  of  a  high  school,  or  its  equivalent,  who 
are  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  reside  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
B.P.O.  Enks  of  the  U.S.A.  Scholarship,  lead- 
ership and  financial  need  are  the  criteria  by 
which  applicants  are  judged.  Application 
must  be  made  on  an  official  form  furnished 
by  the  Elks  National  Foundation,  which  will 
be  available  at  Elks  lodges  after  November 
1.  Applications,  properly  executed,  must  be 
filed  not  later  than  January  20  with  the 
Scholarship  Chairman  or  Exalted  Ruler  or 
Secretary  of  the  Elks  lodge  in  whose  juris- 
diction the  applicant  resides. 

Entomological  Society  of  America  annual- 
ly awards  one  <  1.000  undergraduate  scholar- 
ship sponsored  by  BioQuip  Corporation. 
Portions  of  the  award  are  paid  at  the  t>egin- 
ning  of  each  semester  or  term.  Students 
from  Mexico.  Canada  or  the  United  States 
must  be  an  undergraduate  pursuing  a  course 
of  study  in  E:ntomology  or  a  related  field 
(Biology,  Zoology,  etc.)  and  show  an  interest 
in  the  science  of  Entomology.  Application 
deadline  is  July  1.  each  year.  For  further  in- 
formation, write:  Entomological  Society  of 
America,  9301  Annapolis  Road,  Lanham. 
MD  20706.  Additional  scholarships  are  avail- 
able. 

The  Foundation  of  the  National  Student 
Nurses'  Association  offers  a  numt>er  of 
scholarships  each  year  for  Registered 
Nurses.  Scholarships  are  awarded  to  Nurses 
for  undergraduate  studies  and  are  based  on 
financial  need,  academic  achievement  and  a 
demonstrated  commitment  to  nursing 
through  involvement  in  nursing  student  or- 
ganization and/or  school  and  community  ac- 
tivities. Requests  for  application  must  be  re- 
ceived before  January  15.  with  a  completed 
application  deadline  of  February  1.  Awards 
are  made  in  April.  For  further  information 
and  applications,  send  a  self-addressed, 
stamped  envelope  with  $.50  postage  to: 
Foundation  of  the  National  Student  Nurses' 
Association.  555  West  57th  Street.  Suite 
1325.  New  York.  NY  10019.  Telephone  (212) 
512-8820. 

The  Harry  S.  Truman  Memorial  Scholar- 
ship Program^  enacted  by  Public  Law  93- 
642,  is  authorized  to  award  scholarships, 
through  nationwide  competition,  to  persons 
who  demonstrates  outstanding  potential  for 
and  who  plan  to  pursue  a  career  In  public 
service.  Scholarships  awarded  under  this 
Act  shall  not  exceed  four  academic  years 
neither  shall  they  exceed  the  cost  of  tuition, 
fees,  books,  room  and  board,  or  $7,000 
whichever  is  less  for  each  year  of  study.  Re- 
cipients must  t>e  college  juniors  in  the  initial 
year  of  the  award.  Each  state  shall  be  as- 
sured at  least  one  recipient  each  year  and 
the  scholarships  may  apply  to  any  institu- 
tion of  higher  education  offering  courses  of 
study  or  training  to  prepare  persons  for  a 
career  in  government.  The  institution's 
nominations  must  be  forwarded  to  the 
Foundation  by  December  1.  Truman  Schol- 
arship Foundation.  712  Jackson  Place.  NW.. 
Washington.  DC  20006. 

HorxUio  Alger  Scholarship  Program  offers 
one  $5,000  scholarship  to  a  graduating 
senior  from  each  high  school  hosting  a  Ho- 
ratio Alger  Day.  Eligibility  requirements  for 
the  scholarship  include:  must  t>e  a  Senior  in 
high   school,   have   a  significant   financial 


need  and  must  participate  in  the  Horatio 
Alger  Day  at  his/her  school.  Grades,  char- 
acter, college  entrance  scores,  school  activi- 
ties, community  involvement  and  part-time/ 
summer  work  record  will  also  be  considered 
in  the  final  decision.  Preliminary  screening 
is  accomplished  by  a  committee  of  local 
school  officials/staff.  Final  selection  is 
made  by  the  Horatio  Alger  Association  of 
Distinguished  Americans.  Inc.  A  require- 
ment for  hosting  a  Horatio  Alger  Day  is 
that  the  host  school  must  provide  an  audi- 
ence of  at  least  1.000  Junior/Senior  stu- 
dents for  the  keynote  speaker  provided  by 
the  Association.  Schools  not  having  a 
Junior/Senior  population  sufficient  to  meet 
this  requirement,  will  be  required  to  extend 
invitations  to  neighboring  schools  to  provide 
a  minimum  audience.  Only  one  scholarship, 
however,  will  be  awarded  to  the  hosting 
school.  For  more  information  about  the  Ho- 
ratio Alger  Day  and  Horatio  Alger  Scholar- 
ship, contact  the  Horatio  Alger  Association 
for  Distinguished  Americans.  Inc..  One 
Rockefeller  Plaza.  Suite  1609.  New  York. 
NY  10020. 

Knights  of  Columbus  "Pro  Deo  and  Pro 
Patria  Scholarship  Trust"  is  for  undergrad- 
uate scholarships.  The  Knights  of  Colum- 
bus has  an  established  trust  fund  which  will 
provide  annually  $1,000  scholarships  to 
members,  to  sons  and  daughters  of  living  or 
deceased  members.  The  fund  will  also  annu- 
ally provide  two  $1,000  scholarships  to  Co- 
lumbian Squires.  Awards  will  be  made  on 
the  basis  of  academic  excellence  regardless 
of  need  and  may  be  renewed  annually  sub- 
ject to  satisfactory  academic  performance. 
Five  of  these  scholarships,  and  one  for  the 
Columbian  Squire,  are  placed  at  the  Catho- 
lic University  of  America.  Students  admit- 
ted to  the  freshman  class  may  apply  for 
these  scholarships  through  the  Director  of 
Financial  Aid,  Catholic  University  of  Amer- 
ica, Washington.  D.C.  20064.  Final  filing 
date  of  applications  is  February  1.  Five  of 
these  scholarships  and  one  for  the  Colum- 
bian Squire  may  be  used  at  a  Catholic  col- 
lege of  student's  choice.  F^nal  filling  date 
for  these  applications  is  March  1.  Applica- 
tions for  these  scholarships  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Director  of  Scholarship 
Aid.  Knights  of  Columbus.  Supreme  Coun- 
cil. Columbus  Plaza.  P.O.  Drawer  1670.  New 
Haven.  CT  06507. 

National  Achievement  Scholarship  Pro- 
gram for  Outstanding  Negro  Students,  a 
compensatory  activity,  created  in  1964,  is 
conducted  by  the  National  Merit  Scholar- 
ship Corporation  (NMSC)  which  also  ad- 
ministers the  National  Merit  Scholarship 
Program  (as  described  in  a  later  entry).  All 
grants  to  the  Achievement  Program  are 
specified  for  the  purposes  of  honoring  aca- 
demically able  black  students  and  awarding 
them  college  undergraduate  scholarships. 
Currently,  some  700  Achievement  Scholar- 
ships worth  over  $2  million  are  awarded  in 
each  annual  competition. 

To  enter  the  Achievement  Program,  black 
high  school  students  must  take  the  PSAT/ 
NMSQT  (which  simultaneously  makes  them 
participants  in  the  Merit  Program),  mark  a 
space  on  their  answer  sheets  requesting  con- 
sideration in  the  Achievement  Program  and 
meet  NMSC  eligibility  requirements. 

About  1,500  of  the  highest  scoring  eligible 
black  students  are  designated  Semifinalists 
in  each  Achievement  Program.  To  ensure 
nationwide  representation,  Semifinalists  are 
named  in  each  of  several  U.S.  geographical 
regions,  proportionate  to  each  region's  pop- 
ulation of  Black  Americans. 

Semifinalists  must  meet  further  require- 
ments and  advance  to  Finalist  standing  in 


order  to  continue  in  the  Achievement  Schol- 
arship competition.  All  winners  are  chosen 
from  the  Achievement  Program  Finalist 
group.  The  selection  of  winners  includes  an 
evaluation  of  each  Finalist's  academic 
record  and  test  scores,  extracurricular  ac- 
tivities and  attainments,  and  the  endorse- 
ment and  recommendation  of  the  student's 
school. 

About  350  of  the  annual  awards  are  Na- 
tional Achievement  $2,000  Scholarships 
that  are  single-payment  awards.  Every  Fi- 
nalist is  considered  for  one  of  these  awards. 
About  200  are  corporate-sponsored  four- 
year  Achievement  Scholarships  for  which 
winners  must  meet  preferential  criteria 
specified  by  the  grantor  organization,  and 
are  worth  between  $500  and  $4,000  (or 
more)  for  each  of  the  four  college  years. 
About  150  are  college-sponsored  Achieve- 
ment Scholarships  that  provide  between 
$250  and  $2,000  during  each  of  the  winner's 
four  undergraduate  years  of  attendance  at 
the  sponsor  college  or  university. 

The  PSAF/NMSQT  Student  Bulletin  gives 
requirements  students  must  meet  to  be  eligi- 
ble to  participate  in  the  Achievement  Pro- 
gram and  also  lists  sponsor  organizations 
that  currently  provide  support  for  Achieve- 
ment Scholarships.  A  copy  can  often  be  ob- 
tained from  the  student's  high  school.  Ques- 
tions should  be  directed  to:  National 
Achievement  Scholarship  Program  for  Out- 
standing Negro  Students,  One  Rotary 
Center,  1560  Sherman  Avenue,  Evanston,  IL 
60201  (312)  866-5100. 

National  Association  of  Secondary  School 
Principals  sponsors  the  Century  III  Leaders 
Program  which  provides:  102  $1,500  scholar- 
ships (State  winners);  102  $500  awards 
(State  alternates;  2  each  per  state  and  D.C); 
306  $100  awards  (State  finalists);  9  $500 
awards  (National  semi-finalists);  and  one 
$10,000  national  award  to  high  school  sen- 
iors who  are  selected  by  their  schools.  For 
information,  contact  the  school  principal  in 
early  September  (in  advance  of  the  October 
22  deadline). 

Also  offered  are  450  $1,000  National 
Honor  Society  Scholarships.  See  NHS  chap- 
ter advisor  at  the  school  in  early  January 
for  the  February  deadline.  The  newest 
scholarship  program  is  the  Principal's  Lead- 
ership Award,  funded  by  Nerff  Jones,  Inc. 
The  program  awards  150  $1,000  scholar- 
ships. See  your  high  school  principal  in 
early  October  (in  advance  of  the  December 
deadline). 

National  Merit  Scholarship  Program  is  a 
nationwide  competition  for  college  under- 
graduate scholarships.  The  Merit  Program 
is  conducted  by  National  Merit  Scholarship 
Corporation  (NMSC),  an  independent  non- 
profit organization,  established  in  1955  to 
administer  this  annual  competition.  Over 
6.000  Merit  Scholarships,  valued  at  about 
$23  million,  have  been  awarded  each  year  in 
recent  programs.  Secondary  school  students 
throughout  the  U.S.  enter  the  competition 
by  taking  the  Preliminary  Scholastic  Apti- 
tude Test/National  Merit  Scholarship 
Qualifying  Test  (PSAT/NMSQT)  given  by 
their  schools  in  October.  To  participate,  stu- 
dents must  meet  published  eligibility  re- 
quirements. 

About  15.000  top-scoring  students  are  des- 
ignated in  each  Merit  Program.  The  highest 
scorers  in  each  state  are  named  Semifina- 
lists in  numbers  proportionate  to  the  state's 
percentage  of  the  National  total  of  graduat- 
ing high  school  seniors. 

Semifinalists  must  meet  further  require- 
ments and  advance  to  Finalist  standing  in 
order  to  continue  in  the  Merit  Scholarship 
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competition.  All  Merit  Scholars  are  chosen 
from  the  group  of  approximately  14.000  Fi- 
nalists. The  selection  of  winners  includes  an 
evaluation  of  each  Finalist's  test  scores,  aca- 
demic and  extracurricular  achievements  and 
the  endorsement  and  recommendation  of 
the  student's  school. 

At  least  1,800  of  the  annual  awards  are 
National  Merit  $2,000  Scholarships  that  are 
single-payment  awards  allocated  to  winners 
on  a  state  representational  basis,  and  every 
Finalist  is  considered  for  one  of  these 
awards.  Over  1.400  are  corporate-sponsored 
Merit  Scholarships  for  which  winners  must 
meet  preferential  criteria  specified  by  the 
grantor  (organization  providing  funding  for 
the  award:  most  of  these  awards  are  renew- 
able for  up  to  four  years  and  provide  sti- 
pends between  $500  and  $4,000  (or  more)  an- 
nually; a  few  may  provide  single  payments 
of  $2,000.  Over  2.800  are  college-sponsored, 
four-year  Merit  Scholarships  that  provide 
between  $250  and  $2,000  during  each  of  the 
winner's  four  undergraduate  years  of  at- 
tendance at  the  sponsor  college  or  universi- 
ty. 

Details  concerning  eligibility  and  the 
Merit  Scholarships  offered  are  published 
annually  in  the  PSAT/NMSQT  Student 
Bulletin,  sent  to  high  schools.  Questions 
and  requests  for  additional  information 
should  be  sent  to:  NMSC.  One  Rotary 
Center.  1560  Sherman  Avenue,  Evanston,  IL 
60201  (312)  866-5100. 

National  4H  Council,  through  50  busi- 
ness corporations  and  foundations,  offers 
more  than  270  4-H  college  scholarships  with 
total  value  of  more  than  $250,000  and  range 
from  $500-$l,500.  The  majority  are  open 
only  to  current  4-H  members  who  have  won 
state  honors  in  specific  4-H  projects.  (Other 
college  scholarships,  ranging  in  value  from 
$500  to  $1,000.  are  available  to  present  or 
former  4-H  members  who  either  are  in,  or 
plan  to  attend  college.)  Applicants  for  the 
latter  should  have  an  interest  in  one  of  the 
foUowing  fields:  (1)  animal  science:  (2)  vet- 
erinary medicine;  (3)  forestry;  or.  (4)  agri- 
culture, home  economics  or  closely  related 
career  fields.  For  futher  information  on  eli- 
gibility requirements,  write  to  the  county  4- 
H  office,  the  State  4-H  Leader  at  the  State 
Land-Grant  University,  or  the  National  4-H 
Council,  7100  Connecticut  Avenue,  Chevy 
Chase,  MD  20815. 

The  National  Science  Teachers  Associa- 
tion sponsors  two  student  competitions  with 
scholarships  as  awards: 

1.  The  Space  Science  Student  Involvement 
Program  (jointly  sponsored  by  NASA  and 
the  National  Science  Teachers  Associa- 
tion)— 

Eligibility:  all  regularly  enrolled  second- 
ary studente,  grades  7-12,  in  all  public,  pri- 
vate, parochial,  and  overseas  schools,  includ- 
ing U.S.  civil  and  military  overseas  schools, 
Puerto  Rico.  Guam,  and  the  U.S.  outlying 
territories.  Educational  aid  offered:  Stu- 
dents may  submit  proposals  for  experiments 
that  could  be  conducted  on  the  Space  Sta- 
tion, or  may  compete  in  a  journalism  compe- 
tition to  promote  the  Space  Science  Student 
Involvement  Program.  The  top  7  winners 
are  eligible  to  receive  scholarships.  In  1986. 
1st  prize  was  $3,000.  2nd  prize  $2,000.  3rd 
prize  $1,000.  4th,  5th.  6th  and  7th  prizes 
$250.  The  winner  of  the  journalism  competi- 
tion received  a  $500  scholarship.  Scholar- 
ships may  be  used  toward  attendance  of  any 
postsecondary  educational  institution. 
Deadline:  March  15  each  year. 

2.  The  Duracell  Scholarship  Competition 
(managed  by  NSTA  for  Duracell— Eligibil- 
ity: Students,  grades  9-12. 


Educational  aid  offered:  Students  must 
create  and  build  a  working  device  powered 
by  one  or  more  DURACELL  batteries. 
Scholarships  awards  include:  First  place— 
$10,000  college  scholarship,  second  place- 
five  $3,000  college  scholarships,  third 
place— ten  $500  college  scholarships,  fourth 
place— twenty-five  $100  cash  prizes.  Dead- 
line: February  1  each  year. 

For  further  information,  write  to:  Nation- 
al Science  Teachers  Association.  1742  Con- 
necticut Avenue,  NW.,  Washington.  DC 
20009. 

Science  Talent  Search,  conducted  by  Sci- 
ence Service  and  sponsored  by  the  Westing- 
house  Electric  Corporation  and  the  West- 
inghouse  Educational  Foundation,  annually 
offers  scholarships  for  boys  and  girls  in 
their  last  year  of  high  school.  Awards  are 
based  on  high  school  records,  national  test 
scores,  recommendations  of  high  school 
teachers,  a  thousand-word  report  on  an  in- 
dependent science  research  project  by  the 
student  and  interviews  by  judges  of  the 
forty  finalists  at  the  Science  Talent  Insti- 
tute in  Washington,  DC.  Awards  include  10 
scholarships:  one  $20,000,  two  $15,000.  three 
$10,000  and  four  $7,500.  The  remaining  30 
finalists  each  receive  Westinghouse  Science 
Awards  of  $1,000.  State  Science  Talent 
Searches  are  conducted  currently  with  the 
National  Competition  in  36  states  and  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Entry  deadline  date  is 
December  15.  Detailed  information  is  avail- 
able from  Science  Service,  1719  N.  Street. 
NW.,  Washington.  DC  20036.  Telephone: 
(202)  785-2255. 

Soroptimist  International  of  the  Americas 
Youth  Citizenship  Award  of  $1,250  per  So- 
roptimist region  and  a  finalist  award  of 
$2,000  offered  to  high  school  seniors  demon- 
strating good  citizenship  qualities.  Citizen- 
ship qualities  include  integrity,  worth  and 
ability,  and  encourage  youth  to  develop  the 
highest  concepts  of  patriotism  and  effective 
cooperation  in  home  and  community  affairs. 
Deadline  is  December  15.  For  applications, 
contact  your  local  Soroptimist  Club.  If  you 
are  unable  to  contact  them,  you  may  write 
to  the  national  office  for  local  address  infor- 
mation: Soroptimist  International  of  the 
Americas,  1616  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia, 
PA  19103.  Telephone:  (215)  732-0512. 

TTie  Ted  and  Peg  Serrill  Journalism  Schol- 
arship is  offered  annually  by  the  National 
Newspaper  Foundation  to  a  college  Junior 
enrolled  full-time  in  Journalism.  The  schol- 
arship program  is  designed  to  encourage 
study  in  the  print  media  field.  The  scholar- 
ships, in  the  sums  of  $1,000,  $500  and  $250. 
are  payable  during  the  Junior  year.  The  stu- 
dent must  have  at  least  a  B  average  and  a 
recommendation  by  the  Dean.  Director  or 
Department  Head  of  the  school  in  which 
he/she  is  enrolled.  Deadline  is  June  13. 
Write  for  an  application  to  :  Selection  Com- 
mittee, Serrill  Scholarship,  National  News- 
paper Foundation,  1627  K  Street,  N.W.. 
Suite  400.  Washington.  D.C.  20006.  Tele- 
phone: (202)  466-7200. 

77ie  Westinghouse  Educational  Founda- 
tion sponsors  the  following  awards  annual- 
ly: 

1.  The  Westinghouse  Family  Scholar- 
ship—ten $12,000  and  sixty-five  $3,000  schol- 
arships. Information  on  the  Westinghouse 
Family  Scholarship  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Personnel  Relations  Office  where  the 
student's  parent  is  or  was  (if  deceased,  re- 
tired or  permanently  disabled)  employed. 

2.  The  Science  Talent  Search— forty 
awards.  The  student  should  request  his  sci- 
ence teacher  to  write  to  Science  Talent 
Service.  1719  N  Street.  N.W..  Washington. 


D.C.  20036  to  obtain  Information  and  appli- 
cation forms. 

3.  4-H  Electric  Program— 4-H  Club  mem- 
bers should  contact  their  local  4-H  leader  or 
County  Extension  Agent  for  Information 
and  applications. 

4.  Bertha  Lamme  Scholarship- these 
scholarships  are  awarded  to  young  women 
entering  engineering  as  freshmen.  For  Infor- 
mation write:  Society  of  Women  Engineers. 
United  Engineering  Center.  Room  305.  345 
East  47th  Street.  New  Yorlt.  N.Y.  10017. 
Telephone:  (212)  705-7855. 

5.  National  Achievement  Scholarship  Pro- 
gram For  Outstanding  Negro  Students— For 
information,  write  to:  One  RoUry  Center. 
1560  Sherman  Avenue,  Evanston,  IL  60201. 

Eligibility  for  each  of  these  scholarships  is 
limited  to  students  residing  in  the  United 
States.  The  Family  Scholarship,  The  Sci- 
ence Talent  Search  and  The  Bertha  Lamme 
require  that  the  applicant  be  In  his  or  her 
last  year  of  high  school;  applications  must 
be  submitted  during  the  Fall  months  of 
their  Senior  year.  Students  aged  14  through 
19  are  eligible  for  the  4-H  Electric  Program. 

Western  Golf  Association  sponsors  the 
Evans  Scholars  Foundation,  which  annually 
awards  approximately  200  four-year  schol- 
arships to  qualified  caddies.  Eligibility  for 
Evans  Scholarship:  (1)  Candidates  must 
have  completed  junior  year  in  high  school 
and  ranli  In  upper  25%  of  class:  (2)  must 
have  caddled  for  a  minimum  of  two  years  at 
a  club  participating  in  this  program:  and  (3) 
must  require  financial  assistance  to  attend 
college.  Information  Is  available  by  writing 
to  Western  Golf  Association,  Golf,  IL  60029. 
Telephone:  (312)  724-4600. 

C.  Assistance  for  Graduates  and  Under- 
graduates 

American  Congress  on  Surveying  and 
Mapping/American  Society  for  Photogram- 
metry  and  Remote  Sensing  fellowships  and 
scholarships  for  1988-89;  (1)  Wild  Heer- 
brugg  Surveying  Scholarships— two  scholar- 
ships ($1,000  each)  for  students  studying 
surveying  at  a  school  with  a  two-  or  four- 
year  degree  in  surveying  or  a  related  field; 

(2)  Wild  Heerbrugg  Photogrammetric  Fel- 
lowship—a $4,000  award  for  one  graduate 
student,  to  be  used  for  study  in  photogram- 
metry  at  a  school  of  the  recipient's  choice; 

(3)  American  Association  for  Geodetic  Sur- 
veying Fellowship— a  $2,000  award  for  one 
graduate  student,  to  be  used  for  study  In  a 
program  that  focuses  on  geodetic  surveying 
or  geodesy  at  a  school  of  the  recipient's 
choice;  (4)  Schonstedt  Scholarship  in  Sur- 
veying—a $1,500  award  for  one  undergradu- 
ate student,  to  be  used  for  study  in  survey- 
ing a  student  who  has  completed  at  least  2 
years  of  a  4  year  curriculum  leading  to  a 
degree  in  surveying;  (5)  The  William  A. 
Fischer  Memorial  Scholarship— a  $1,500 
award  for  graudate  study  In  remote  sensing, 
to  be  used  for  studies  that  address  new  and 
Innovative  uses  of  remote  sensing  related  to 
the  natural,  cultural,  or  agricultural  re- 
sources of  the  Earth;  (6)  The  American  Car- 
tographic Association  Scholarship— a  $1,000 
award  for  full-time  students  of  junior  or 
senior  standing.  AppllcanU  should  be  en- 
rolled In  a  cartography  or  other  mapping 
science  curriculum  In  a  4-year  degree  grant- 
ing Institution;  (7)  The  Bemtsen  Scholar- 
ship In  Surveying— a  $1,500  award  for  one 
undergraduate  student,  to  be  used  for  study 
In  surveying  In  a  4-year  degree  program  of 
the  recipients  choice;  (8)  The  Robert  E.  Al- 
tenhofen  Memorial  Scholarship— a  $500 
award  for  one  undergraduate  or  graduate 
student  to  be  used  for  study  in  photogram- 
metry  at  a  school  of  the  recipient's  choice; 
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(9>  Analytical  Surveys  Scholarship— a  $4,000 
award  for  one  undergraduate  or  graduate 
student  to  encourage  and  assist  in  pursuing 
education  in  photogrammetry;  (10)  Joseph 
F.  Dracup  Scholarship— a  $2,000  award  for 
an  undergraduate  student  committed  to  a 
career  In  geodetic  surveying.  Deadline  for 
applications  is  January  15,  except  for  the 
Robert  E.  Altenhofen  Memorial  Scholar- 
ship, which  has  a  deadline  of  January  1.  Re- 
quest application  forms  and  instructions 
from:  ACSM  Scholarships.  210  Little  Falls 
Street.  Falls  Church,  VA  22046. 

The  American  Dental  Hygienists'  Associa- 
tion Institute  for  Ortil  Health  offers  the  fol- 
lowing scholarships:  ( 1 )  Certificate  Scholar- 
ship Program  to  students  who  are  in  a  cer- 
tificate/associate degree  or  bsu^helor's 
degree  dental  hygiene  program,  have  com- 
pleted at  least  one  year  in  dental  hygiene 
curriculum  and  have  a  minimum  grade 
point  average  of  3.00  (on  a  4.00  scale):  (2) 
Baccalaureate  Dental  Hygiene  Scholarship 
Program  to  students  who  have  a  minimum 
grade  point  average  of  3.00  (on  a  4.00  scale) 
and  can  provide  evidence  of  acceptance  as  a 
full-time  bachelor's  degree  candidate  in  an 
accredited  four-year  college  or  university;  if 
a  Baccalaureate  Degree  sought  is  not  in 
Dental  Hygiene,  evidence  of  a  Dental  Hy- 
giene Certificate  or  qualification  for  the 
Dental  Hygiene  Certificate  within  the  cur- 
rent academic  year  must  be  provided.  (3) 
Graduate  acceptance  as  a  full-time  Master's 
or  Doctoral  degree  candidate  in  a  university 
program,  are  graduates  of  a  certified  associ- 
ate dental  hygiene  program  or  baccalaure- 
ate program,  and  are  licensed  Dental  Hy- 
gienists or  will  receive  a  bachelor's  degree  at 
the  end  of  the  current  academic  year.  While 
being  enrolled  in  a  dental  hygiene  curricu- 
lum, must  maintain  a  minimum  grade  point 
average  of  3.00  (on  a  4.00  scale).  The  maxi- 
mum scholarship  is  $1,500.  Deadline  for  ap- 
plications is  May  1.  Information  and  appli- 
cation may  be  obtained  by  writing:  ADHA 
Institute.  444  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Suite 
3400.  Chicago.  IL  60611. 

The  American  Dental  Hygienists'  Associa- 
tion Institute  for  Oral  Health  Research 
Grant  Program  makes  research  grant  funds 
available  for  licensed  dental  hygienists  or 
students  pursuing  a  dental  hygiene  degree 
who  submit  a  completed  research  grant  ap- 
plication according  to  the  specified  guide- 
lines. The  purpose  is  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance to  certificate,  associate,  baccalaure- 
ate, master's,  doctoral  candidates  and  prac- 
ticing dental  hygienists  to  implement  re- 
search. All  proposals  and  applications  are 
due  by  July  1;  awards  customarily  range 
from  approximately  $1,000  to  $4,000  with  an 
average  award  of  $2,000.  Further  informa- 
tion and  application  may  be  obtained  by 
writing:  American  E>ental  Hygienists'  Asso- 
ciation. Division  of  Professional  Develop- 
ment. Administrative  Research  Grant  Pro- 
gram, 444  Michigan  Avenue.  Suite  3400. 
Chicago.  IL  60611. 

TTie  American  Geological  Institute  makes 
ftinds  available  to  minority  students  in  the 
geological  sciences  to  assist  them  in  their 
studies.  This  is  accomplished  through  the 
Minority  Participation  Program  Scholar- 
8hi()8.  Awards  are  granted  yearly  in  sums 
ranging  from  $500  to  $2,000.  Those  eligible 
are  geoscience  majors  who  are  United  States 
citizens  and  members  of  one  of  the  follow- 
ing ethnic  minority  groups  that  are  under- 
represented  in  the  geosciences:  American 
Black.  Hispanic,  and  Native  American 
(American  Indian.  Eskimo.  Samoan.  or  Ha- 
waiian.) The  applicant  must  be  a  geoscience 
major  with  a  good  academic  record,  meet  fi- 


nancial need  criteria,  and  be  currently  en- 
rolled in  an  accredited  institution  as  either 
an  undergraduate  or  graduate  student.  The 
term  "geoscience"  is  used  broadly  to  include 
major  study  in  the  fields  of  geology,  geo- 
physics, geochemistry,  hydrology,  oceanog- 
raphy, meteorology  and  planetary  geology. 
Application  deadline  is  February  1  of  each 
year.  Current  recipients  must  reapply  for 
consideration  for  an  additional  year.  'Those 
interested  in  applying  for  a  scholarship  for 
a  particular  academic  year  should  send  their 
request  for  application  forms  (which  may  be 
duplicated)  to  the  following  address  as  of 
September  when  the  new  applications 
become  available:  American  Geological  In- 
stitute. Director  of  Education.  4220  King 
Street.  Alexandria.  Virginia  22302. 

77ie  American  Institute  of  Architects— The 
AIA  scholarship  program  is  divided  into 
four  programs,  each  created  to  meet  a  dif- 
ferent need  during  the  course  of  an  archi- 
tectural education.  Scholarships  are  provid- 
ed for  undergraduate  students  entering  ar- 
chitecture; undergraduate  students  during 
one  of  the  final  two  years  of  the  first  pro- 
fessional degree  program;  architects  wishing 
to  engage  in  graduate  work  or  independent 
study:  and  architects  or  graduate  students 
wishing  to  specialize  in  health  facilities 
design.  The  Institute  considers  this  support 
an  im{>ortant  investment  in  the  profession's 
future.  Special  awards  are  available  to  assist 
minority /disadvantaged  students  (primarily 
recent  high  school  graduates)  to  pursue  a 
career  in  architecture.  For  further  informa- 
tion write:  Director,  Education  Programs, 
The  American  Institute  of  Architects,  1735 
New  York  Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington.  DC 
20006. 

The  American  Society  of  Heating.  Refrig- 
eration, Air  Conditioning  Engineers,  Inc. 
offers  grants-in-aid  to  full-time  graduate 
students  of  ASHRAE-related  technologies 
to  encourage  students  to  continue  prepara- 
tion for  service  in  the  industry.  An  applica- 
tion is  made  on  the  student's  behalf  by  a 
faculty  adviser.  Up  to  $6,000  may  be  award- 
ed during  a  calendar  year.  Applications  are 
available  from  the  Manager  of  Research, 
American  Society  of  Heating,  Refrigeration 
and  Air  Conditioning  Engineers,  Inc.,  1791 
TuUie  Circle,  N.E..  Atlanta,  GA  30329. 

American  Society  of  Medical  Technolo- 
gists (ASMT)  Scholarship  Program.— The 
scholarship  program  supports  continuing 
advanced  undergraduate,  and  graduate  edu- 
cation for  students,  practitioners,  and  edu- 
cators. 

Undergraduate  Scholarship.  Fisher  Scien- 
tific Company  Undergraduate  Scholarship. 
Award  $3,000  paid  in  equal  installments  for 
each  of  the  terms  of  the  junior  and  senior 
years  of  study.  Travel  and  hotel  expenses 
for  the  1988  56th  Annual  ASMT  Meeting  & 
Exhibit.  Donor:  Fisher  Scientific  Company 
(1969).  Eligibility:  Any  student  who  (1)  is  a 
permanent  resident  of  the  United  States,  (2) 
is  enrolled  full-time  in  a  degree  program  in 
medical  technology,  and  (3)  has  completed 
the  first  term  of  the  sophomore  year,  and 
will  enter  the  junior  year  within  12  months. 

Many  state  societies  have  state  scholar- 
ship programs  for  undergraiduate  students. 
Please  contact  the  President  of  the  state  so- 
ciety for  information. 

Note:  ASMT  also  offers  educational  assist- 
ance programs  for  advanced  and  continuing 
education.  For  information  on  all  programs, 
contact:  ASMT,  2021  L  Street,  N.W.,  Suite 
400,  Washington,  DC  20036.  Apply  well  in 
advance  of  March  1  application  deadline. 

77i«  Dow  Jones  Newspaper  Fund,  Inc.  is  an 
organization    encouraging    talented    young 


people  to  consider  careers  in  journalism. 
The  Journalism  Career  and  Scholarship 
Guide,  published  by  the  Fund,  provides  in- 
formation on  what  to  study  in  college, 
where  to  study  journalism/mass  communi- 
cations, general  information  on  where  jobs 
are  and  how  to  find  them.  It  also  lists  more 
than  $3  million  in  financial  aid  from  univer- 
sities and  colleges,  newspapers,  professional 
societies  and  journalism-related  organiza- 
tions for  students  majoring  in  journalism/ 
mass  communications.  Single  copies  of  the 
Guide  are  available  at  no  charge  to  interest- 
ed individuals.  Bulk  orders  are  also  available 
at  $2.50  per  copy.  The  Fund  operates  three 
editing  internship  programs:  the  Newspaper 
Editing  Intern  Program  for  College  Juniors, 
the  Minority  Editing  Intern  Program  for 
College  Seniors,  and  Minority  Reporting 
Intern  Program  for  College  Sophomores. 

The  internships  offer  students  the  oppor- 
tunity to  earn  scholarships  after  successful- 
ly completing  a  summer  of  paid  employ- 
ment as  copy  editors  or  reporters  on  daily 
newspapers.  The  Fund  aJso  sponsors:  High 
School  Journalism  Workshops  for  Minori- 
ties that  are  designed  to  identify  minority 
high  school  students;  the  Teacher  Fellow- 
ship Program  for  inexperience  high  school 
journalism  teachers  to  attend  summer  pub- 
lication workshops;  and  the  Special  Awards 
Program  which  ends  in  the  naming  of  the 
High  School  Journalism  Teacher  of  the 
Year.  For  information  on  these  programs, 
as  well  as  a  copy  of  the  Journalism  Career 
and  Scholarship  Guide,  write  the  Dow 
Jones  Newspaper  Fund,  P.O.  Box  300, 
Princeton,  NJ  08543-0300.  Telephone:  (609) 
452-2820. 

Educational  Foundation  of  the  National 
Restaurant  Association  (NRA): 

Schola  rships.  —Foundation-administered 
scholarships  are  made  available  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  needed  funds  for  tuition, 
room  and  t)oard,  books,  and  other  school  ex- 
penses at  more  than  500  approved  vocation- 
al-technical schools,  junior/community  col- 
leges, and  senior  colleges  and  universities. 
Awards  are  available  for  undergraduate  and 
graduate  level  studies. 

Educational  Foundation-administered 

scholarships  are  funded  by  a  number  of  par- 
ticipating companies.  Scholarshi[>s  are  avail- 
able to  full-time  students  majoring  in  the 
areas  of  foodservice/hospitality  manage- 
ment. This  includes  majors  in  hotel,  restau- 
rant, and  institutional  management,  culi- 
nary arts,  dietectics.  food  science  and  tech- 
nology, and  other  foodservice-related  curric- 
ula including  manufacturing  and  distribu- 
tion. Scholarships  range  in  value  from  $750 
to  one  full-tuition  award  up  to  $10,000. 

Fellowships.—Seven  H.J.  Heinz  Company 
Foundation  Graduate  Degree  Fellowship 
Awards,  1  for  $2,000.  1  for  $1,200,  and  5  for 
$1,000.  are  awarded  yearly  on  a  competitive 
basis  to  present  or  previous  full-time  teach- 
ers or  administrators  enrolled  in  either  a 
master's  or  doctoral-degree  program  to  im- 
prove skill  in  teaching  or  administering 
foodservice  management/culinary  arts  pro- 
grams. 

The  Graduate  Degree  Fellowship  Awards 
are  funded  by  the  H.J.  Heinz  Company 
Foundation  and  administered  by  The  Edu- 
cational Foundation. 

Grants.— Up  to  25  National  Restaurant 
Association  Teacher  Work-Study  Grant 
Awards  of  $2,000  each  are  awarded  yearly 
on  a  competitive  basis  to  full-time  teachers 
in  and  administrators  of  foodservice  man- 
agement/culinary arts  programs. 

It  is  the  objective  of  these  grants  to  pro- 
vide opportunities  for  full-time  teachers  and 
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administrators  in  "hands-on"  worli  experi- 
ence in  the  industry.  This  experience  will 
enrich  and  update  their  Icnowledge  of  the 
industry  and  increase  their  capability  to 
relate  that  knowledge  to  their  students. 

The  Teacher  Worlc-Study  Grant  Awards 
are  funded  by  the  National  ResUurant  As- 
sociation and  administered  by  The  Educa- 
tional Foundation. 

For  more  information/applications  on  all 
award  programs,  please  write  or  call:  Schol- 
arship Coordinator,  The  Educational  Foun- 
dation of  the  National  Restaurant  Associa- 
tion, 20  North  Wacker  Drive,  Suite  2620, 
Chicago,  IL  60606,  (312)  782-1703. 

Institute  for  Food  Technologists  adminis- 
ters fellowships  and  scholarships  to  stu- 
dents pursuing  a  program  leading  to  a 
degree  in  the  general  field  of  Food  Technol- 
ogy or  Food  Science.  During  the  tenure  of  a 
scholarship,  winners  must  be  enrolled  in  an 
IFT  approved  U.S.  or  Canadian  educational 
institution.  Graduate  fellowship  winners 
may  be  enrolled  in  any  U.S.  or  Canadian 
educational  institution  that  is  conducting 
fundamental  research  in  food  science  or 
technology.  Awards  include  30  freshman 
and  sophomore,  and  52  junior  and  senior 
scholarships  of  $500  to  $2,000;  and  23  gradu- 
ate Fellowships  up  to  $10,000.  A  booklet  on 
IPT  Scholarship/Fellowship  Programs  and 
applications  is  available  after  September  15 
from  IFT  Scholarship  Department,  221  N. 
LaSalle  St.,  Suite  300,  Chicago,  IL  60601  or 
from  Department  Head  of  approved  institu- 
tion. Telephone:  (312)  782-8424. 

77ie  International  Chiropractors  Associa- 
tion has  two  scholarship  programs,  the 
Women's  Auxiliary  and  King  Koil  scholar- 
ships programs,  which  provide  funds  to  stu- 
dent ICA  chapters  to  distribution  to  student 
ICA  members.  ICA  also  furnishes  career  in- 
formation to  interested  individuals.  Upon 
request,  ICA  will  send  a  list  of  chiropractic 
colleges.  Write  to  the  Intenational  Chiro- 
practers  Association,  Career/Scholarship 
Information,  1901  L  St.,  N.W.,  Suite  800, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

Kappa  Kappa  Gamma  Fraternity  Scholar- 
ship Awards.  —Undergraduate  and  graduate 
scholarships  are  available  to  members  of 
Kappa  Kappa  Gamma  and  to  any  woman 
students  who  is  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  or  Canada  who  has  completed  two 
years  of  study  on  a  campus  with  a  chapter 
of  Kappa  Kappa  Gamma.  Application  forms 
may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  Fraternity 
Headquarters,  P.O.  Box  2079,  Columbus, 
Ohio  43216.  (Please  send  a  self-addressed, 
stamped  envelope).  Application  deadline: 
February  15. 

The  Matenal  Handling  Education  Foun- 
dation, Inc.  awards  scholarships  to  students 
enrolled  in  programs  of  study  pre-qualified 
by  the  Foundation.  Majors  in  Industrial, 
Electrical,  and  Mechanical  Engineering: 
Computer  Science;  and  Marketing  and  Sales 
may  qualify.  The  program  should  include  an 
emphasis  in  material  handling  through 
direct  and  related  courses,  or  through  inde- 
pendent study.  To  be  eligible,  students  must 
be:  beyond  their  second  year  of  a  Bachelor's 
program,  or  beginning  graduate  study;  U.S. 
citizens  and  maintaining  at  least  a  "B"  aver- 
age. The  application  deadline  is  early  Febru- 
ary; the  forms  are  available  from  faculty 
members  at  approved  institutions.  For  gen- 
eral Information,  you  may  write:  The  Mate- 
rial Handling  Institute,  Inc.  8720  Red  Oak 
Blvd..  Suite  201.  Charlotte,  NC  28217.  Tele- 
phone: (704)  522-8644. 

77i€  National  Board  of  Civil  Air  Patrol 
has  authorized  scholarships  to  be  awarded 
to  Civil  Air  Patrol  members  each  year  In  the 


following  categories:  Undergraduate,  Ad- 
vanced Undergraduate,  Gradute  and  Tech- 
nical/Vocational Scholarships.  Deadline 
date  is  April  1.  Information  and  forms  may 
be  secured  from:  Civil  Air  Patrol  Unit  Com- 
manders or  from  National  Headquarters. 
Civil  Air  Patrol/TT,  Maxwell  AFB,  AL 
36112. 

National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teach- 
ers does  not  have  a  scholarship  and  loan 
program  at  a  national  level.  Some  state 
PTA's  have  such  programs  and  others  are 
encouraging  scholarship  grants  at  council 
and  local  levels.  Awards  are  made  by  dues 
received  for  memberships,  memorial  gifts 
and/or  voluntary  contributions  to  PTA's. 
Most  for  for  teacher  training  education,  but 
some  are  for  family  life  education,  guidance 
and  counseling  instruction,  librarianship, 
teachers  of  exceptional  children  and  inserv- 
ice  teachers'  summer  term  work.  Special  fel- 
lowships offered.  Inquires  should  be  sent  to 
the  inquirer's  state  PTA  office. 

National  Federation  of  the  Blind  offers  26 
scholarships  worth  $69,000  ranging  from 
$1,800  to  $10,000  for  legally  blind  students 
pursuing  or  planning  to  pursue  to  full-time 
postsecondary  course  of  training  or  study. 
Most  assistance  is  for  undergraduates,  but 
some  limited  aid  is  available  for  graduate 
students.  All  scholarships  awarded  by  the 
Federation  are  awarded  on  the  basis  of  aca- 
demic excellence,  service  to  the  community, 
and  financial  need.  Applicants  need  not  be 
members  of  the  National  Federation  of  the 
Blind.  Applications  must  be  completed  and 
submitted  by  March  31  of  the  year  In  which 
the  scholarship  Is  awarded.  Recipients  will 
be  notified  of  their  award  by  June  1  and 
brought  to  the  National  Federation  of  the 
Blind  Convention  in  July  at  Federation  ex- 
pense. Applications  may  be  obtained  from 
local  and  state  Federation  officers  or  by 
writing:  National  Federation  of  the  Blind 
Scholarship  Committee,  Grinnel  State  Bank 
Building,  2nd  Floor,  814  Fourth  Avenue, 
Grinnel.  Iowa  50112. 

Nurses'  Educational  Funds  Is  an  organiza- 
tion which  grants  scholarships  to  registered 
nurses  pursuing  full-time  study  through 
masters  or  doctoral  degree  programs.  Men 
and  women  who  are  members  of  any  nation- 
al professional  nursing  association  and  who 
qualify  for  these  awards  study  In  graduate 
nursing  programs  accredited  by  the  Nation- 
al League  for  Nursing  In  colleges  and  uni- 
versities of  their  choice.  Funds  are  contrib- 
uted by  nurses,  business  and  industrial 
firms,  organizations  and  Individuals.  The 
Board  of  Directors  determines  the  amount 
and  number  of  awards  each  year  on  the 
basis  of  availability  of  funds  and  the  nature 
of  applications.  Deadline  for  applications  is 
preceding  the  academic  year  for  which 
award  is  made.  Deadline  for  applications  Is 
March  1  preceding  the  academic  year  for 
which  award  Is  made.  Write  for  additional 
Information  to  Nurses'  Educational  Funds. 
555  West  57th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10019. 
Telephone:  (212)  582-8820. 

Presbyterian  Church  Financial  Aid  Pro- 
gram^.—The  purpose  of  the  financial  aid 
programs  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
(U.S.A.)  Is  to  help  make  college  and  grau- 
date  work  possible  for  Presbyterian  students 
who  might  be  handicapped  by  inadequate  fi- 
nancial resources. 

These  programs  are  not  intended  to  pro- 
vide the  major  portion  of  educational  ex- 
pense. They  are  intended  to  help  make  un- 
dergraduate and  graduate  work  possible  for 
those  who  need  additional  resources  to  con- 
tinue their  education,  either  through 
grants,  scholarships  or  loans. 


With  one  exception,  the  Samuel  Robinson 
Scholarship,  all  programs  are  based  on  fi- 
nancial need. 

UNDERGRADUATE  GRANT  PROGRAMS 

/.  National  Presbyterian  College  Scholar- 
ships.—For  superior  young  people  preparing 
to  enter  full-time  study  as  incoming  fresh- 
men at  one  of  the  participating  colleges  re- 
lated to  the  Presbyterian  Church  (U.S.A.). 
Applicants  must  be  high  school  seniors,  U.S. 
citizens  or  permanent  residents,  confirming 
members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
(U.S.A.)  and  take  the  SAT/ ACT  no  later 
than  November  30th  of  their  senior  year  in 
high  school.  Additional  qualifications  are 
listed  in  the  brochure  which  is  available 
after  September  1st.  Range  of  Awards:  $500 
to  $2,000  per  academic  year  depending  on 
demonstrated  need  and  available  funds. 

//.  Student  Opportunity  Scholarships.— 
Designed  to  assist  racial/ethnic  undergradu- 
ate students  (Asian.  Black,  Hispanic.  Native 
American)  finance  their  undergraduate  edu- 
cation beyond  high  school.  Applicant  must 
be  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
(U.S.A.),  a  U.S.  citizen  or  permanent  resi- 
dent of  the  U.S.;  must  be  a  high  school 
senior  who  will  be  entering  college  full-time 
as  Incoming  freshman  and  must  apply  to 
the  college  for  financial  aid.  Applications 
are  available  after  January  1st  and  must  be 
submitted  by  April  1st  of  student's  senior 
year  in  high  school.  Range  of  awards:  $100 
to  $1,400  per  academic  year  depending  upon 
demonstrated  need/available  funds. 

///.  Native  American  Education  Grants  — 
For  Indians  Aleuts  and  Eskimos  pursuing 
full-time  postsecondary  education.  Must  be 
a  U.S.  citizen.  Must  have  completed  at  least 
one  semester  of  work  at  an  accredited  insti- 
tution of  higher  education.  Must  apply  to 
the  college  for  financial  aid.  Preference  will 
be  given  to  Presbyterian  students  at  the  un- 
dergraduate level.  Range  of  Awards:  $200  to 
$1,500,  depending  upon  demonstrated  need 
and  availability  of  funds. 

PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  FINANCIAL  AID 
PROGRAMS 

IV.  Educational  Assistance  Grant  Pro- 
gram.—An  undergraduate  aid  program  to 
help  cover  the  cost  of  purchasing  required 
booits  and  instructional  materials  for  the 
children  of  Presbyterian  Church  (U.S.A.) 
professional  church  workers.  Applicant 
must  be  a  full-time  undergraduate  who  is  re- 
ceiving financial  aid  based  upon  need  and 
must  be  a  U.S.  citizen  or  permanent  resident 
of  the  U.S.  Students  may  receive  EAP 
grants  for  a  maximum  of  two  (2)  academic 
years,  with  amounts  varying  by  term  de- 
pending on  courses  being  taken  and  books 
required.  Maximum  grant  for  a  full  academ- 
ic year  is  $300. 

V.  Samuel  Robinson  Scholarships.— For 
undergraduate  students  enrolled  In  one  of 
the  69  colleges  related  to  the  Presbyterian 
Church  (U.S.A.).  No  one  may  receive  the 
scholarship  more  than  once.  Applicants 
must  successfully  recite  the  answers  of  the 
Westminster  Shorter  Catechism  and  write  a 
2,000  word  original  essay  on  an  assigned 
topic  related  to  the  Shorter  Catechism. 
Amount  of  Award:  $500.  For  Information, 
inquire  at  the  college  financial  aid  office. 

GRADUATE  GRANT  PROGRAMS 

/.  Presybterian  Sttidy  Grants.— To  assist 
graduate  students  who  are  communicant 
members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
(U.S.A.)  in  their  preparation  for  profession- 
al church  occupations.  Applicants  must:  be 
citizen  of  the  U.S.  or  have  permanent  resi- 
dent   status:    demonstrate    financial    need 
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beyond  that  which  they  are  able  to  meet 
through  other  loans,  grants,  scholarships, 
savings  and  employment:  normally  t>e  en- 
rolled on  a  full-time  basis:  be  in  good  aca- 
demic standing.  Additional  conditions  of 
study  apply. 

//.  Racial/EUinic  Leadership  Supplemen- 
tal Grants.— Designed  to  assist  racial/ethnic 
graduate  students  (Asian.  Black,  Hispanic, 
Native  American)  who  are  communicant 
members  of  the  PC  (U.S.A.)  in  preparation 
for  professional  church  occupations.  The 
student  must  be:  studying  for  the  first  pro- 
fessional degree:  enrolled  as  an  inquirer 
with  or  received  as  a  candidate  by  a  PC 
(U.S.A.)  presbytery  for  a  church  occupation: 
a  citizen  of  the  U.S.  or  have  permanent  resi- 
dent status:  enrolled  at  least  half-time  in  a 
prescril)ed  program  of  study  approved  by 
presbytery  and  in  good  academic  standing: 
demonstrate  unusual  financial  need  beyond 
that  which  he/she  is  able  to  meet  through 
other  grants,  loans,  scholarships,  savings 
and  employment. 

To  apply,  contact  the  Financial  Aid  Offi- 
cer at  the  seminary  or  school  of  study  for 
information/  forms. 

///.  Native  American  Seminary  Scholar- 
ship.—To  aid  Presbyterians  who  are  Ameri- 
can Indians,  Aleuts  and  Eskimos  in  their 
pursuit  of  theological  education.  The  stu- 
dent must:  be  a  U.S.  citizen  or  have  perma- 
nent resident  status:  demonstrate  financial 
need  beyond  that  which  he/she  is  able  to 
meet  through  other  loans,  grants,  scholar- 
ships, savings  and  employment:  be  in  good 
acaidemic  standing.  Additional  conditions  of 
study  apply. 

Student  Loan  Fund.  Students  in  all  cate- 
gories: must  demonstrate  evidence  of  need- 
ing financial  help  for  the  necessary  ex- 
penses of  higher  education  beyond  that 
which  they  are  able  to  meet  through  other 
loans,  grants,  scholarships,  savings  and  em- 
ployment: must  give  satisfactory  evidence  of 
financial  reliability  and  must  satisfy  the 
Student  Loan  Fund  office  that  the  loan  will 
be  repaid  in  accordance  with  the  conditions 
specified:  must  be  a  U.S.  citizen  or  have  per- 
manent resident  status. 

For  more  information  on  all  Presbyterian 
Church  Financial  Aid  Programs,  write  to: 
Manager.  Financial  Aid  for  Studies.  Presby- 
terian Church  (U.S.A.),  100  Witherspoon 
Street.  Louisville.  KY  40202-1396. 

The  Rotary  Foundation  Scholarships  are 
available  to  graduate  or  undergraduate  stu- 
dents, journalists  or  teachers  of  the  handi- 
capped. Vocational  scholarships  are  also 
available  for  artisans,  technicians  and  pro- 
fessionsLls  who  have  been  employed  in  a 
technical  or  professional  field  for  at  least  2 
years.  Freedom  From  Hunger  Scholarships 
will  be  granted  to  students  from  developing 
country  districts  working  toward  advanced 
degrees  in  agricultural  studies.  Age  limit  re- 
quirements vary  with  each  scholarship.  All 
scholarships  are  for  one  academic  year  in  a 
country  other  than  the  recipient's  own.  and 
provide  for  school  fees,  room  and  board. 
round  trip  airfare  between  home  city  and 
place  of  study  and  expenses  for  limited  trav- 
eling during  the  year.  Applications  are  due 
July  1.  Contact  your  local  Rotary  Club  for 
details. 

7Ti«  Society  of  Exploration  Geophysicists 
Education  Foundation  offers  numerous 
scholarship  opportunities  to  students  who 
intend  to  pursue  a  college  course  directed 
toward  a  career  in  Geophysics.  Scholarships 
ranging  from  $750  to  $1,000  annually  are 
available  to  students  wishing  to  attend  col- 
lege, already  in  college,  and  at  the  graduate 
level.  Applications  must  be  filed  prior  to 


March  1.  Applications  and  further  informa- 
tion may  be  secured  from  the  Society's 
Scholarship  Committee.  P.O.  Box  702740. 
Tulsa.  OK  74170. 

77ie  Society  of  Naval  Architects  and 
Marine  Engineers  annually  awards  both  un- 
dergraduate and  graduate  scholarships  to 
encourage  study  in  naval  architecture  and 
marine  engineering  or  closely  related  fields. 
All  applicants  must  be  a  citizen  of  either  the 
United  States  or  Canada: 

1.  Undergraduate  awards,  normally  $1,000 
each,  are  to  be  applied  for  by  contacting  one 
or  more  of  the  following  schools  directly: 
University  of  California  (Berkeley):  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan  (Ann  Arbor):  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology  (Cambridge): 
State  University  of  New  York  Maritime  Col- 
lege (Fort  Schuyler)  and/or  Florida  Atlantic 
University  (Boca  Raton.  FL).  These  are  the 
only  five  schools  where  undergraduate 
awards  are  available. 

2.  Graduate  awards  are  in  amounts  vary- 
ing from  $1,000  and  up.  File  with  the  Socie- 
ty no  later  than  February  1.  Applications 
for  graduate  awards  and  information  can  be 
obtained  by  writing  to:  Mr.  Robert  G. 
Mende,  Secretary  and  Executive  Director. 
The  Society  of  Naval  Architects  and  Marine 
Engineers.  601  Pavonia  Avenue.  Jersey  City, 
New  Jersey  07306.  Telephone:  (201)  798- 
4800. 

D.  ASSISTANCE  FOR  GRADUATES  ONLY 

77ie  American  Association  of  University 
Women  Educational  Foundation  awards  ap- 
proximately 80  fellowships  annually  rang- 
ing up  to  $10,000  for  pre-doctoral.  and  up  to 
$20,000  for  postdoctoral  fellowships.  These 
awards  are  for  women  of  the  United  States 
who  have  completed  all  requirements  for 
the  doctorate  except  the  writing  of  the  dis- 
sertation. Postdoctoral  fellowships  are 
awarded  to  women  who  hold  a  doctoral 
degree  and  wish  to  pursue  further  advanced 
research.  Awards  are  also  made  to  women 
for  the  final  year  of  study  in  the  fields  of 
law.  medicine,  architecture,  and  business  ad- 
ministration (the  MBA  degree).  These  "se- 
lected professions"  awards  are  between 
$3,500  and  $9,000.  Applications  are  available 
after  August  1  of  each  year.  Deadlines  for 
application  vary  from  November  15  through 
February  1.  For  further  information  write 
to:  AAUW  Educational  Foundation  2401 
Virginia  Avenue.  N.W..  Washington.  D.C. 
20037.  Telephone:  (202)  728-7603. 

TTie  American  Osteopathic  Association. 
through  the  Auxiliary  to  the  American  Os- 
teopathic Association,  annually  awards  one 
National  Osteopathic  College  Scholarship 
of  $4,000  and  additional  scholarships  of 
$2,000.  These  scholarships  cover  the  sopho- 
more year  of  medical  training.  Awards  are 
based  on  scholarship  (top  20%  of  class),  fi- 
nancial need,  good  moral  character,  fresh- 
man attendance  at  a  college  of  osteopathic 
medicine,  motivation  and  aptitude  for  the 
osteopathic  medical  profession  and  citizen- 
ship in  the  U.S.  or  Canada.  Deadline  April 
15  for  receipt  of  applications.  The  National 
Osteopathic  Foundation,  individual  colleges 
of  osteopathic  medicine  and  other  osteo- 
pathic state  organizations  administer  loan 
funds.  For  information  write:  Scholarship 
Chairman.  Auxiliary  to  the  American  Osteo- 
pathic Association.  142  East  Ontario  Street. 
Chicago.  IL  60611. 

77»e  Daniel  and  Florence  Guggenheim 
Foundation  offers  Fellowships  each  year  to 
approximately  10  young  scientists  and  engi- 
neers for  graduate  study  in  every  conver- 
sion, transportation,  jet  propulsion,  space 
flight  and  flight  structures.  The  fellowships 
provide  stipends  ranging  up  to  $7,800  de- 


pending on  the  level  of  advancement  of  the 
student,  plus  tuition.  They  are  open  to 
qualified  science  and  engineering  students 
who  are  residents  of  the  United  States  or 
Canada.  Students  graduating  in  aerodynam- 
ics, fluid  mechanics,  engineering  sciences, 
physics,  physical  chemistry,  applied  physics, 
applied  mathematics,  or.  aeronautical,  me- 
chanical, chemical  or  civil  engineering  are 
sought.  The  Fellowships  are  open  to  women 
as  well  as  men.  The  Fellowships  will  be  used 
for  study  at  The  Daniel  and  Florence  Gug- 
genheim Laboratories  at  Princeton  Universi- 
ty, (all  in  Dept.  of  Mechanical  and  Aero- 
space Engineering),  the  Daniel  and  Florence 
Guggenheim  Jet  Propulsion  Center  at  Cali- 
fornia Institute  of  Technology  and  the 
Daniel  Florence  Guggenheim  Institute  of 
Flight  Structures  at  Columbia  University. 
Applications  and  additional  information 
should  be  obtained  directly  from  Princeton. 
California  Institute  of  Technology  or  Co- 
lumbia University. 

Dental  Laboratory  Technology  Scholar- 
ship are  available  upon  completion  of  appli- 
cation to  the  American  Fund  for  Dental 
Health.  These  are  one-year  scholarships, 
ranging  from  $500  to  $600.  Upon  reapplica- 
tion.  a  scholarship  may  be  renewed  from  a 
second  year  by  the  Selection  Committee  if 
the  student  satisfactorily  completes  the 
first  year  and  funding  is  available.  Deadline 
date  is  June  1.  For  full  information,  write 
to:  American  Fund  for  Dental  Health.  Attn: 
Director  of  Programs.  211  East  Chicago 
Avenue.  Chicago.  IL  60611. 

Dental  Scholarships  for  Minority  Students 
are  available  through  the  American  Fund 
for  Dental  Health.  Students  selected  under 
this  program  may  receive  up  to  $2,000  for 
their  first  year  of  dental  school.  Upon  re-ap- 
plication and  report  of  satisfactory  progress, 
a  grant  for  $2,000  may  be  renewed  for  the 
second  year  of  dental  studies.  A  maximum 
of  $4,000  may  be  paid  over  a  two-year 
period.  To  be  eligible,  students  must  be  U.S. 
citizens  from  the  following  minority  groups 
under-represented  in  the  dental  profession- 
American  Indians.  Blacks.  Mexican-Ameri- 
cans and  Puerto  Ricans.  They  must  be  en- 
tering their  first  year  of  dental  school.  Ap- 
plication deadline  is  May  1.  Applications  are 
available  from  the  Student  Affairs  or  Finan- 
cial Aid  Office  of  the  dental  school  they 
plan  to  attend.  Write:  American  Fund  for 
Dental  Health.  Attn:  Director  of  Programs, 
211  E.  Chicago  Avenue.  Chicago.  IL  60611. 

Eisenhower  Memorial  Scholarship  Foun- 
dation Inc..  awards  graduate  scholarships 
ranging  from  $1,000  to  $3,000  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  upon  the 
reconmiendation  of  the  Graduate  Scholar- 
ship Committee.  Applicants  must  be  U.S. 
citizens  having  an  academic  degree  equiva- 
lent to  a  Bachelor's  Degree  from  an  accred- 
ited college  or  university.  Students  interest- 
ed should  also  have  a  plan  of  study  or  re- 
search which  will  advance  the  applicant's 
professional  competence  and  have  inten- 
tions of  pursuing  full-time  graduate  study 
during  the  scholarship  year.  Financial  need 
will  not  be  a  consideration.  Awards  will  be 
offered  to  those  applicants  who  appear  most 
likely  to  make  the  greatest  contributions  to 
and  of  becoming  thought  leaders  in  the  area 
and  free-market  economics.  The  award  is  for 
one  academic  year  and  is  not  renewable.  For 
further  information  and  application  write: 
Eisenhower  Memorial  Scholarship  Founda- 
tion, Inc..  303  North  Curry  Pike.  Blooming- 
ton.  IN  47401.  or  call  Mr.  E.M.  Sears.  Execu- 
tive Director  at  (812)  332-2257. 

Foreign  Area  Programs  of  the  Social  Sci- 
ence Research  Council  and  the  American 
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Council  of  Learned  Societies  offer  fellow- 
ships for  doctoral  dissertation  research  in 
social  science  and  humanistic  fields  related 
to  many  foreign  areas.  Since  these  programs 
reflect  the  distinctive  needs  and  character 
of  the  area,  a  general  account  of  terms  and 
conditions  cannot  be  offered  here.  Inquiries 
should  directed  to  Social  Science  Research 
Council,  Fellowships  and  GranU,  605  Third 
Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10158. 

The  Foundation  of  the  American  College 
of  Healthcare  Executives  offers  a  limited 
number  of  Foster  G.  McGaw  student  loans 
to  assist  worthy  students  to  continue  their 
professional  education  and  training  for  ca- 
reers in  hospital  administration.  Loans  are 
available  to  students  in  graduate  programs 
in  hospital  or  health  services  administra- 
tion, accredited  by  the  Accrediting  Commis- 
sion on  Education  for  Health  Services  Ad- 
ministration. Applicants  must  be  student  as- 
sociates of  ACHE,  and  demonstrate  finan- 
cial need.  Applications  must  be  endorsed  by 
the  University  Program  Course  Director 
prior  to  submission  to  ACHE's  Student  Loan 
Committee.  For  further  information,  con- 
tact the  American  College  of  Healthcare  Ex- 
ecutives, 840  North  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chi- 
cago, IL  60611. 

Also  offered  is  the  Albert  W.  Dent  Schol- 
arship, designed  to  provide  financial  aid  for 
and  increase  enrollment  of  minority  and 
physically  disabled  students  in  healthcare 
management  graduate  programs.  For  infor- 
mation, write  to  address  above. 

The  Institute  of  International  Education 
offers  American  college  graduates  approxi- 
mately 700  scholarships  for  study  in  foreign 
countries,  about  500  of  which  are  provided 
under  the  Fulbright  Program.  Over  two 
hundred  of  the  scholarships  are  financed  by 
various  foreign  governments,  foreign  univer- 
sities and  private  donors.  In  most  cases,  the 
scholarships  provide  travel  expenses  and 
partial  or  complete  tuition  and  maintenance 
for  a  full  academic  year.  Students  now  en- 
rolled In  colleges  or  universities  should  first 
consult  with  their  campus  Fulbright  Pro- 
gram Advisers.  Deadline  is  October  31.  Fur- 
ther information  and  application  forms  are 
available  from  the  Institute  of  International 
Education,  U.S.  Student  Programs  Division, 
809  United  Nations  Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10017,  (Telephone:  (2121  984-5330),  or  from 
any  of  the  Institute's  regional  offices  in  Chi- 
cago. Denver,  Atlanta.  Houston  and  San 
Francisco. 

The  Knights  of  Columbus  Graduate  Fel- 
lowships are  established  at  the  Catholic 
University  of  America,  Washington,  D.C., 
for  work  in  the  fields  offered  in  the  Gradu- 
ate School.  The  fellowships  cover  room, 
board  and  tuition,  and  may  be  renewed  an- 
nually up  to  three  years. 

For  these  awards,  preference  is  given  to 
members  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus,  to 
the  wife,  son,  daughter  or  sister  of  a 
member.  The  member  must  be  in  good 
standing  in  the  Order;  if  deceased,  he  must 
have  been  in  good  standing  at  the  time  of 
his  death. 

These  Fellowships  are  administered  by 
the  Graduate  School  of  the  Catholic  Uni- 
versity for  applicants  who  have  been  accept- 
ed for  graduate  work  there.  Application 
forms  may  be  obtained  from  the  Director  of 
Financial  Aid,  Catholic  University  of  Amer- 
ica, Washington,  D.C.  20064. 

The  Knights  of  Columbus- Bishop  Charles 
P.  Greco  Graduate  Fellowships  were  estab- 
lished In  1973  for  members,  their  wives,  sons 
and  daughters,  and  for  the  widow  and  chil- 
dren of  a  deceased  member.  These  fellow- 
ships are  for  full-time  graduate  study  lead- 


ing to  a  Master's  degree  in  a  program  de- 
signed for  the  preparation  of  classroom 
teachers  of  mentally  retarded  children.  The 
fellowship  is  granted  to  a  candidate  at  the 
beginning  of  the  program  of  study  and 
offers  financial  assistance  for  the  education- 
al costs  at  the  graduate  school  up  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  $500  per  semester.  The  grant  is  re- 
newable each  succeeding  semester  of  the 
program  to  a  maximum  of  four  semesters 
upon  evidence  of  satisfactory  performance. 
The  deadline  is  May  1.  Application  forms 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Committee  on 
Fellowships,  Knights  of  Columbus,  P.O. 
Drawer  1670,  New  Haven,  CT  06507. 

National  Medical  Fellowships,  Inc.. 
awards  scholarships  to  members  of  the  four 
under-represented  minority  groups,  (Native 
Americans.  American  Blacks,  Mexican 
Americans  and  Mainland  Puerto  Rlcans) 
who  have  been  accepted  by  or  are  attending 
accredited  schools  of  allopathic  and  osteo- 
pathic medicine  In  the  U.S.  Applicants  must 
be  U.S.  citizens. 

NMF  General  Scholarship  awards  are 
based  on  financial  need  and  are  awarded  to 
first  and  second-year  medical  students.  Spe- 
cial merit  awards  are  granted  to  outstanding 
juniors  and  seniors. 

Applications  should  be  requested  from 
The  Scholarship  Program,  National  Medical 
Fellowships.  254  West  31st  Street.  7th 
Floor.  New  York.  NY  10001.  All  NMF  appli- 
cations are  available  In  March.  The  deadline 
for  new  applicants  is  August  30  and  for  re- 
newal applicants  Is  April  28. 

77ic  National  Wildlife  Federation  annual- 
ly awards  a  limited  number  of  graduate  fel- 
lowships of  up  to  $10,000  for  study  at  an  ac- 
credited college  or  university  In  the  field  of 
natural  resources  conservation.  Research 
which  Is  carried  out  as  part  of  a  research 
program  may  be  considered  within  this  fel- 
lowship program.  The  deadline  is  November 
30.  Write  to:  The  Executive  Vice  President. 
National  Wildlife  Federation.  Confidential 
#8.  1412  Sixteenth  St..  N.W..  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

Woodrow  Wilson  National  Fellowship 
Foundation  conducts  the  following  pro- 
grams in  higher  education: 

(1)  Mellon  Fellowships  for  Graduate  Stud- 
ies in  the  Humanities  for  beginning  gradu- 
ate students  who  plan  careers  In  college 
teaching;  for  more  Information  on  Mellon 
write:  P.O.  Box  288,  Princeton,  NJ  08542.  (2) 
Charlotte  W.  Newcombe  Dissertation  Fel- 
lowships for  Ph.D.  candidates  writing  on 
topics  of  religious  and  ethical  values  In  all 
fields.  Application  Request  Deadline— De- 
cember of  each  year.  (3)  Women's  Studies 
Research  Grante  for  Ph.D.  candidates  writ- 
ing their  dissertations  on  a  topic  concerning 
women.  Application  Request  Deadline— No- 
vember of  each  year.  (4)  Administrative  Fel- 
lowships which  place  holders  of  M.B.A.  and 
other  professional  degrees  in  management 
positions  at  developing  colleges.  (5)  Visiting 
Fellows  program  which  sends  professionals 
to  college  campuses  for  a  week  at  a  time. 
Application  Request  Deadline— November 
of  each  year.  No  fellowships  for  undergrad- 
uate study  are  available.  Applicants  inter- 
ested in  the  above  programs  should  write 
for  further  information  to:  Woodrow  Wilson 
National  Fellowship  Foundation,  Box  642, 
Princeton.  New  Jersey  08542.  Also  offered: 
Spencer  Dissertation  Year  Fellowships  for 
Research  Related  to  Education,  for  Ph.D. 
candidates  in  the  social  sciences  or  educa- 
tion; and  Rural  Policy  Fellowships,  to 
expand  the  number  of  researchers  and  pol- 
icymakers concerned  with  rural  policy  ques- 
tions in  the  U.S.  For  information  on  both 


programs,  write  to  P.O.  Box  410.  Princeton. 
New  Jersey  08542. 

E.  STUDENT  EMPLOYMENT  AND  COOPERATIVE 
EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

Cooperative  education  is  a  unique  plan  of 
education  which  Integrates  classroom  study 
with  planned  and  supervised  work  experi- 
ence. This  educational  pattern  allows  stu- 
dents to  acquire  practical  skills  as  well  as  to 
be  exposed  to  the  reality  of  the  world 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  campus,  en- 
hancing the  self-awareness  and  direction  of 
the  Individuals. 

One  of  the  great  strengths  of  cooperative 
education  Is  Its  flexibility.  The  basic  concept 
of  integrating  work  experience  In  an  educa- 
tional curriculum  can  be  applied  In  many 
different  ways.  The  administrative  details 
can  be  designed  to  blend  with  the  philoso- 
phy of  the  particular  educational  Institution 
and  the  needs  of  the  students  to  be  served. 

It  is  called  "cooperative  education"  be- 
cause it  is  dependent  upon  the  cooperation 
between  educational  institutions  and  em- 
ployers to  form  a  total  educational  program. 
The  Interrelated  experience  and  study  com- 
ponents are  carefully  planned  and  super- 
vised to  produce  optimum  educational  re- 
sults. Through  a  balanced  educational 
method  which  combines  classroom  theory 
with  career/related  paid  work  experience, 
cooperative  education  offers  numerous  ad- 
vantages to  the  student,  to  employers,  and 
to  the  Institutions. 

To  receive  a  free  copy  of  the  Co-op  Educa- 
tion Undergraduate  Program  Directory, 
write  to:  The  National  Commission  for  Co- 
operative Education,  360  Huntington 
Avenue,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02215. 
Section  VII—  Educational  Loans:  It's 
Your  Choice 

introduction— MAKING  INFORMED  CHOICES 

You  have  already  made  an  important  life 
choice— to  further  your  education.  It  is  a 
major  Investment  of  your  time,  effort  and 
money— a  sensible  decision  to  improve  your- 
self and  your  future. 

Now  you  need  to  choose  the  best  way  to  fi- 
nance your  education.  Start  by  totaling  the 
cost  of  your  education  (check  with  the 
Office  of  Financial  Aid  for  information  on 
"student  budget "  figures,  the  direct  and  In- 
direct costs  of  your  college  education.)  Then 
investigate  the  types  of  student  aid  avail- 
able (grants,  scholarships,  student  employ- 
ment and  loans.)  Apply  for  funds  early  by 
completing  financial  aid  applications  well  in 
advance  of  your  period  of  enrollment. 

You  may  need  to  consider  a  student  loan. 
Youll  want  to  think  about  what  amount  of 
educational  debt  Is  necessary  to  obtain  your 
educational  goal,  and  what  Impact  this  debt 
will  have  on  your  future  lifestyle. 

Whatever  you  decide,  be  sure  your  choices 
are  based  on  sound  and  realistic  informa- 
tion. The  information  which  follows  will 
help  you  consider  the  Immediate  and  long- 
term  effects  of  educational  borrowing. 
Budgeting  your  educational  costs  is  the  first 
step. 

BUDGETING  YOUR  EDUCATIONAL  COSTS 

Budgeting  puts  you  in  control.  It  helps 
you  identify  and  plan  for  your  expenses.  A 
buget  can  help  you  make  better  decisions 
about  financing  your  education. 

As  you  begin,  remember  these  five  Impor- 
tant points: 

Be  realistic— Don't  slash  any  basic  necessi- 
ties, but  dont  be  extravagant  either.  For  ex- 
ample, save  designer  labels  for  after  you 
graduate  and  do  with  less  expensive  cloth- 
ing for  now. 
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Be  flexible— Keep  a  detailed  record  for  Recreation  and  Entertainment— Try  less  study.   For   example,   are   you   considering 

month.  If  your  original  estimates  are  inac-  expensive   group   and   on-campus   activities  graduate  school? 

curate,  review  your  figures.  A  budget  won't  rather     than     higher     priced     off-campus  Loan  limits— Most  loan  programs  specify 

work  if  it  feels  too  tight  (or  to  loose.)  events.  Parties  are  less  costly  if  everyone  minimum   and   maximum   amounts   (either 

Give  it  time— Take  the  time  to  get  accus-  contributes.  Investigate  student  and  group  yearly  or  in  total  or  both)  you  can  borrow, 

tomed  to  using  a  budget  and  you'll  soon  find  rates.   Early  shows  at   movie   theaters  are  Different   lenders   and   loans   programs- 

you  better  understand  income/expense  re-  often  at  half  price.  You  can  reduce  the  potential  for  multiple 

allties.  Transportation— Avoid  the  financial  drain  monthly    payments    by    staying    with    one 

Keep    it    updated— Adjust    your    budget  of  an  automobile.  The  combination  of  high  bank  and  one  loan  program  whenever  possi- 

when  changes  occur.  gasoline  and  oil  costs,  license  and  registra-  ble. 

Complete  a  personal  budget  worksheet.  A  tion  fees,  insurance  and  regular  mainte-  Length  of  repayment  period— Your  loan 
sample  is  shown  on  the  next  page.  First,  nance  makes  an  automobile  a  real  luxury,  ^m  j,e  paid  sooner  and  you  will  save  inter- 
identify  all  sources  of  income.  These  include  Look  into  public  transportation,  car  pooling  gg^  costs  if  you  choose  a  shorter  repayment 
savings,  help  from  parents  and  relatives,  or  bicycling.  ^  ^^  ..  period  (even  though  monthly  payments 
gifts,  fmancial  aid.  salary  from  work  study  Clothmg  and  Laundry-Shop  discount  ^^^^^  higher.)  Most  loans  must  be  repaid 
or  private  employment  and  any  other  stores,  clothing  warehouses  and  factory  out-  ^vithin  five  to  ten  years 
sourc^  of  income  that  are  available  to  you.  lets  for  best  prices.  Don't  buy  clothes  that  mterest  rates-Rates  are  subject  to 
Record  your  resources.  need  to  be  drycleaned  or  altered.  Avoid  de-  change  and  they  vary  with  each  oroKram 

Now  calculate  how  much  it  will  cost  for  signer  labels.  (Must  you  dress  to  impress?  p'lirrAnt  iqaa  mt^rcQt  ratoc  arc- 

tuition,  fees,  rent^itilities   books,  supplies.  Can  you  judge  the  student  by  the  jeans?)  ""your  school  is  lender-Perkins  Loan  (for- 

^'^'iifSi   ^"    ^r^finnfi    Tv^'^tT  ALTERNATIVE  TO  BORROWING  ^crly     National     Dircct     student     Loan- 

o!I^-H  ^  fl  WH      P*'^°"*\    expenses.  3  ^           ^j              ^        ,          ^^  ^ 

Record  and  total  these  amounts.  Your  fi-     „n,„-  „,«.,o  .«  ^«„  f«,  „«.,, iL„»  „^..™  ^i^tij-.',  y /o.                         ^     ^  ^^    .     ^  . 

nancial  aid  officer  can  provide  estimates  for  P^I^^^^f  iH°J*^          ^              ^  Bank  ,s  lender-Guaranteed  Student  Loan 

•  tion.  Some  ideas:  (GSL),  8%. 

"N^xt^^^bti^rvwi'/'exDenses  from  vour  ^'  ^^^^"^  *''^  ^^^  financial  aid  adminis-  Banl^  is  lender-Plus  loan  ( parents )/Sup- 

soS  If  in^me    If  you  hTve  mon^y  lef  i™'^°'■  *bo"t  grants  and  scholarships.  These  piementary  Loans  to  Students,  variable  rate 

overTr  if  vou  "break  even  ''  vou' re  all  set  ^""'*^-  sometimes  called    "gift  aid.     are  not  (3.75%)  above   91-day  Treasury   Bill   rate.) 

it  IL            I.     V,         .u  .       y°"  "^^.f '  set.  j^  ^    ^   g                 awarded  based  on  fi-  por  the  1988-1989  award  year  the  interest 

If  the  result  shows  that  you  don  t  have  ^j^^j^,  ^^^^    ^„^  3^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  3^^.  ^""Jg^'^o^"/ 

enougn  money,  read  on.  ^^^^^.^   •merit."   or   outstanding   ability   in  Minimum       monthly       payments- Your 

Buaget  worKsneet  grades,  test  scores,  athletic  skills,  musical  or  monthly    payments    will    depend    on    the 

Expenses:  artistic  talent,  community  or  volunteer  in-  amount   you   borrow;   however,    your   pay- 

Tu'tion $ volvement,  or  other  special  abilities.  ments  will  be  at  least  $30  monthly  (for  Per- 

J^-"- Some  of  these  are  offered  by  the  Universi-  ^ins    Loan/NDSL)    or    $50    monthly    (for 

Vanable:  ty,  and  some  are  offered  by  organizations.  qSL) 

?^^^J?o^„^** locally  or  nationally.  Investigate  awards  of-  Rjghts    and    responsibilities-Make    sure 

Transportation fered  by  religious  groups,  fraternities,  so-  you  understand  your  rights  and  responsibil- 

X,*"thi^- '•o"t'es  or  civic  clubs   Check  with  employ-  jtjes  under  each  loan  program.  Keep  all  pa- 

i^^ l^-  ^ho  may  offer  aid  to  employees  or  chil-  perwork  for  future  reference. 

P^niu' exii^n^' '^^^^  °^  employees.  Look  into  organizations  Remember,   when  considering  a  student 

PereonaJ  expenses such    as    The    American    Legion.    YMCA/  loan,  think  carefully  about  three  points: 

SS^r         I^^t   *-«^Cl"*''   Kiwaiiis    Jaycees.   and  pirst.  loans  are  obligations  that  must  be 

""  "                                                 _^^^^^^^^  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Check  out  organiza-  repaid 

Total  expenses tions  connected  with  your  field  of  interest  second,  the  amount  of  money  you  decide 

=  (such  as  the  American  Medical  Association  ^^  borrow  now  can  affect  your  lifestyle  for 

Income:  or  the  American  Bar  Association. )  Visit  the  3  ^^^^^         ^^^^^  ^^^^ 

Savings library  and  looli  over  publications  recom-  ^hird.  your  ability  or  inability  to  repay 

Earning mended  by  the  librarian  for  possible  schol-  ^j,,  ^^^J,           credit-worthiness  for  other 

Parents  contribution „ arship  resources.  -_„Hi»  h.>^^A  r..,r»v.aco.,    r,„^h  00  o  ^»,  «,  „ 

Scholarships 2.  Check  out  student  employment.  The  Fi-  ^0^'"             P"'^'^*'^*^'  ^"*^*»  *^  *  '"''  °'  " 

Grants nancial  Aid  Office  may  find  you  eligible  for  q.  „  „kooh  f«,  ^^^^„^^^t  r-^^^™  ,.,i_-.i.. 

Other college   work-study.    Career   Planning   and  ^'^  ''^^^'^  ^°'^  repayment.  Choose  wisely. 

Placement  on  campus  is  another  source  of  planning  for  repayment 

Total  mcome part-time  job  leads.  Plan  for  summer  and  Think  about  what  your  monthly  income 

TIPS  ON  REDUCING  EXPENSES  holiday  season  work  to  help  offset  some  of  and  expenses  will  be  after  you  graduate.  Av- 

Books     and     Supplies— Consider     buying  your  tuition  and  other  costs.  Check  with  the  erage  starting  salaries  of  graduates  for  your 

used  book£  rather  than  new  ones  and  soft-  Career  Center  about  cooperative  education,  profession  usually  are  available  from  your 

back  rather  than  hardcover.  When  you're  a  work-for-credit  program  where  you  gain  college's   Career   Planning   and   Placement 

finished  with  them,  sell  them.  Use  the  li-  college  credit  (and  usually  a  salary)  through  office.  Complete  a  budget  worksheet  to  esti- 

brary  whenever  you  can.  employment  at  an  off -campus  worksite.  mate  if  your  income  will  be  sufficient,  given 

Room/Rent/Utilities-If  you  plan  to  live  .  3-  ^f  you  have  an  interest  in  the  military,  your  choice  of  lifestyle,  to  allow  for  repay- 
in  an  apartment,  get  a  roommate.  To  save  investigate  jROTC  programs  at  your  ment  of  the  loans  you  may  accept. 
on  utilities,  use  heat-producing  applicances  college(s)  of  interest.  The  military  services  ^  ^  general  guideline,  experts  agree  you 
sparingly.  Turn  off  lamps,  lights  and  stereo  Provide  excellent  educational  benefits.  should  not  borrow  an  amount  that  would  re- 
when  not  in  use.  One  telephone  with  a  long  0"ce  you  have  checked  out  loan  altema-  qujre  you  to  make  an  annual  payment  total- 
cord  may  be  cheaper  than  extra  phones.  ^'^es    you  may  still  feel  a  loan  U  needed,  jj^g  ^ore  than  eight  percent  of  your  first 

Pood-If  you  are  self-supporting,  try  to  What  you  should  consider  when  borrowing  yg^rs  income  with  an  undergraduate  degree 

prepare  all  your  meals  at  home.  Bringing  a  "^  outlined  in  the  next  section  on  credit.  or  certificate,  or  more  than  15  percent  of 

sack  lunch  will  save  money.  understanding  credit  your  first  year's  income  with  a  master's  or 

Plan  your  meals  in  advance  and  do  your  Credit  is  simply  a  promise  to  pay  later  for  higher  degree, 

shopping  from  a  list  of  essentials.  Buy  only  goods,  services  or  money  you  receive  now.  Consider  the  cases  of  Harry,  Kevin  and 

what  you  have  itemized  on  the  list.  When  you  apply  for  an  educational  loan,  Lisa.  All  three  borrowers  have  identical  in- 

Shop  at  supermarkets  rather  than  special-  you  are  taking  what  may  be  your  first  step  comes  and  student  loan  debts.  Harry  has  his 

ty  shops.  The  smaller  stores  usually  charge  toward  establishing  credit.  To  keep   your  own  apartment,  a  new  car  and  an  active 

higher  prices.  debt  level  manageable,  consider  these  fac-  social  life.  He  is  also  in  danger  of  defaulting 

Save  coupons  only  for  items  you  would  tors  before  you  make  a  loan  commitment:  on  his  student  loan  because  he  has  more  ex- 
buy  normally.  A  bargain  is  not  a  bargain  Dollar  amount  of  loan— Think  about  how  penses  than  income  each  month.  Kevin,  on 
unless  it  is  something  you  are  really  going  much  you  need  to  borrow.  You  may  decide  the  other  hand,  has  his  own  apartment,  but 
to  need.  not  to  borrow  the  full  amount  you  may  be  he  uses  public  transportation  and  brings  his 

Buy  fruits  and  vegetables  in  season.  They  eligible  for.  Borrowing  less  (whether  from  lunch  to  work.  He  bretiks  even  at  the  end  of 

are  much  cheaper  at  that  time.  the    University    or    your    banker)    means  each  month  and  is  able  to  repay  his  student 

Compare  prices.  Try  the  store  brands;  you  paying  back  less.  loan.  Lisa  has  decided  a  car  is  an  absolute 

may  like  it  better,  and  it  is  often  cheaper.  Number  of  loans— Your  total  indebtedness  must.  She  realizes,  however,  that  if  she  has 

Watch  for  specials.  Buy  bulk  items.  will  be  affected  by  your  plans  for  further  car  payments  to  make,  she  will  be  unable  to 


Total  (SL 

NurwCf 

indebtedness 

paymei 

$2,500 

5.000 

10.000 

12,500 

25,000 
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afford  an  apartment.  She  opts  to  live  at 
home  with  her  parents  until  her  income  in- 
creases enough  for  her  to  afford  her  own 
apartment.  Because  she  also  has  a  part-time 
job,  she  is  able  to  meet  all  of  her  other  ex- 
penses and  save  money  toward  that  apart- 
ment. 

To  plan  intelligently  for  future  loan  debt, 
review  carefully  the  repayment  schedules 
you  will  be  provided.  Look  over  the  sample 
Guaranteed  Student  Loan  repayment  sched- 
ule below: 

TYPICAL  REPAYMENT  PLANS 


Total  (£L 
indebtedness 


Numtcf  of 
payments 


Montlily 
payment 


Inteiest 
charges 


Total  repaid 


J2,50{l 

60 

$50  70 

$54146 

$3,041  46 

5000 

60 

10139 

1.082  92 

6.082  92 

10.000 

120 

12133 

4.55931 

14.55931 

12  500 

120 

15167 

5.699  14 

18.199  14 

25.000 

120 

30333 

11.39828 

36.398  28 

REPAYING  YOUR  LOANS 

Most  students  enter  repayment  following 
a  six  month  "grace  period"  after  graduation 
or  last  attendance.  You  usually  will  be  re- 
minded of  your  debt  and  the  start  of  your 
repayment  plan.  If  for  some  reason  your 
lender  does  not  contact  you.  you  must  con- 
tact your  lender  as  part  of  your  responsibil- 
ity to  the  loan  program. 

If  you  can  make  payments  on  your  loan 
during  your  grace  period,  do  so.  All  grace 
period  payments  are  interest-free  and  will 
greatly  reduce  the  amount  of  Interest  you 
will  pay  on  the  loan.  Contact  your  lender 
for  more  information  about  prepayment. 

Paying  your  student  loan  promptly  each 
month  will  help  you  establish  a  good  credit 
record.  Good  credit  is  an  asset  when  apply- 
ing for  other  credit,  such  as  a  car  loan  or 
home  mortgage.  Frequent  late  payments 
constitute  delinquency,  and  may  harm  your 
credit  history. 

Here  are  some  tips  on  avoiding  delinquen- 
cy: 

Notify  your  lender  (the  bank  and/or  the 
school)  whenever  your  name  or  address 
changes. 

Send  the  payment  due  each  month,  even 
if  you  haven't  received  a  bill.  Whenever  pos- 
sible, send  larger  or  extra  paymente  to 
reduce  the  amount  of  interest  you  will  pay 
on  the  loan. 

Call  your  lender  immediately  if  you  real- 
ize you  are  unable  to  make  a  payment  on 
time.  Suggest  a  plan  for  catching  up  in 
future  months. 

Under  specified  conditions,  you  may  be 
able  to  put  off  your  payments  for  a  time 
(deferment).  Know  your  deferment  rights; 
request  and  complete  all  necessary  forms. 
Follow  up  to  be  sure  your  loan  payments 
are  deferred  properly. 

Keep  copies  of  student  loan  records,  let- 
ters and  all  payments. 

Always  call  if  you  have  a  question  or  a 
problem.  Never  ignore  correspondence  or  re- 
quests for  payment. 

HOW  AND  WHY  YOU  SHOULD  AVOID  DEFAULT 

Loan  default  is  a  failure  to  repay  a  loan 
according  to  terms  agreed  to  when  you 
signed  the  promissory  note,  the  legal  docu- 
ment you  signed  listing  the  conditions 
under  which  you  are  borrowing  and  the 
terms  under  which  you  agreed  to  repay  the 
loan. 

These  are  some  consequences  of  default- 
ing on  your  educational  loan: 

Defaults  are  reported  to  local  credit  bu- 
reaus, and  can  remain  on  record  there  for  as 
long  as  seven  years. 


A  poor  payment  record  can  delay  or  pre- 
vent you  from  obtaining  other  types  of 
credit  such  as  credit  cards,  mortgages,  and 
auto  loans. 

You  will  be  unable  to  obtain  future  educa- 
tional loans  and  all  other  student  financial 
aid  from  any  institution. 

You  will  be  ineligible  for  other  types  of 
government  loans  that  may  assist  you  in  the 
future,  such  as  small  business  loans  or  fed- 
erally-subsidized mortgages. 

You  may  be  taken  to  court  or  lose  all  your 
assets. 

Involuntary  deductions  from  salary  to 
repay  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  are  au- 
thorized if  you  work  for  a  federal  agency. 

Income  tax  refunds  (federal  and  some 
state)  may  be  attached  and  applied  to  the 
balance  of  the  defaulted  loan. 

Increased  interest  amounts,  late  charges 
and  court  and  attorney  fees  may  be  added 
to  the  amount  you  must  repay. 

You  will  be  ineligible  for  deferments  once 
your  loan  is  in  default. 

Default  is  avoidable 

It  requires  careful  planning  when  you 
make  the  decision  to  borrow,  and  when  you 
make  choices  about  your  lifestyle  (and  the 
expenses  that  go  with  that  lifestyle).  Your 
choices  about  student  loan  debt  could  help 
to  fund  an  educational  investment  in  your- 
self. Similar  decisions  will  make  repayment 
comfortable  or  uncomfortable  for  you. 

The  thought  you  should  always  keep  in 
mind  is:  If  you  need  to  borrow,  borrow  only 
what  you  need— and  only  what  you  can  rea- 
sonably expect  to  repay. 

Remember.  It's  your  choice. 

(We  wish  to  acknowledge  the  Massachu- 
setts Higher  Education  Assistance  Corpora- 
tion for  source  material  used  in  this  sec- 
tion.) 


Into  the  housing  market.  By  targeting 
those  areas  with  the  highest  numbers 
of  homeless,  we  will  be  assured  that 
scarce  Federal  resources  are  going  to 
the  most  needy. 

I  believe  this  bill  will  complement 
the  McKinney  Act  and  is  the  logical 
next  step  in  our  efforts  to  eliminate 
the  homeless  problem.  I  look  forward 
to  working  with  my  colleagues  on  this 
important  legislation.  I  hope  that  our 
continued  efforts  in  this  area  reassure 
homeless  individuals  that  their  plight 
is  not  being  ignored  and  that  we  will 
not  stop  our  efforts  until  this  terrible 
national  disgrace  is  resolved.# 


PERMANENT  HOUSING  FOR 
HOMELESS  AMERICANS  ACT 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  in  intro- 
ducing the  Permanent  Housing  for 
Homeless  Americans  Act  of  1989. 

In  the  past  few  years,  we  have  seen 
attempts  made  to  deal  with  our  Na- 
tion's overwhelming  problem  of  home- 
lessness.  The  enactment  of  the  Stew- 
art B.  McKinney  Homeless  Assistance 
Act  of  1987  and  its  subsequent  reau- 
thorization were  substantial  first 
steps.  We  can  and  should  congratulate 
ourselves  that,  in  recognizing  this 
crisis,  Congress  moved  so  quickly.  We 
should,  however,  not  be  complacent 
because  more  needs  to  be  done.  I  be- 
lieve this  act  will  help  meet  these 
needs. 

Let  me  quote  from  a  recent  article 
by  Robert  Kuttner,  which  I  believe 
neatly  summarizes  the  situation:  "In 
most  of  America,  the  private  market 
cannot  produce  a  house  or  an  apart- 
ment at  a  price  that  low-income  house- 
holds can  afford,  and  the  Government 
is  withdrawing  from  the  business  of 
housing  subsidy.  With  income  distri- 
bution worsening  generally,  the  result 
is  a  widening  chasm  between  incomes 
and  housing  costs." 

The  Permanent  Housing  for  Home- 
less Americans  Act  provides  a  much- 
needed  short-term  infusion  of  dollars 


MODIFICATION      OF      PREVIOUS 
UNANIMOUS-CONSENT     AGREE- 
MENT      AND        ORDERS       FOR 
FRIDAY.  JUNE  2,  1989 
Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  benefit  of  Senators,  it  is  my  inten- 
tion now  to  propound  a  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  for  the  disposition 
of  the  pending  supplemental  appro- 
priations bill  to  identify  the  days  and 
times  in  which  the  matter  will  be  fur- 
ther considered,  the  amendments  re- 
maining to  be  considered  and  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  those  amend- 
ments will  be  considered. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  currently  in  effect  for  the 
supplemental  appropriations  bill  be 
superseded  by  the  agreement  which  I 
will  now  propound.  That  agreement  is 
that  when  the  Senate  completes  its 
business  today,  it  stand  in  recess  until 
9:30  a.m.  on  Friday,  June  2,  and  that 
on  Friday,  following  the  time  for  the 
two  leaders,  there  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  morning  business  not  to 
extend  beyond  10  a.m.  with  Senators 
permitted  to  speak  therein  for  not  to 
exceed  5  minutes  each;  that  at  10  a.m. 
tomorrow  the  Senate  return  to  consid- 
eration of  H.R.  2072  and  that  the  fol- 
lowing amendments  be  the  only 
amendments  in  order  and  that  no  per- 
fecting amendments  or  motions  to  re- 
commit be  in  order: 

An  amendment  by  Senator  Adams  to 
stabilize  the  apple  markets,  10  minutes 
equally  divided;  an  amendment  by 
Senator  Metzenbaum  regarding 
Winton  Woods  Lake  in  Cincirmati. 
OH.  5  minutes  equally  divided;  an 
amendment  by  Senator  Graham  relat- 
ing to  Haiti  with  no  time  agreement; 
two  amendments  by  Senator  Wallop 
relating  to  fire  rehabilitation  and  fire 
research.  20  minutes  each,  equally  di- 
vided; an  amendment  by  Senator 
Heinz  regarding  the  targeted  jobs  tax 
credit,  no  time  agreement;  an  amend- 
ment by  Senator  Gramm  regarding 
Central  and  South  American  refugees, 
20  minutes  equally  divided. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  when  the  Senate  recesses  on 
Friday  it  stand  in  recess  lontil  8:30  a.m. 
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on  Tuesday,  June  6,  and  that  on  Tues- 
day, following  the  time  for  the  two 
leaders,  there  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  morning  business  not  to 
extend  beyond  9  o'clock  with  Senators 
permitted  to  speak  therein  for  not  to 
exceed  5  minutes  each. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  at  9  a.m.  on  Tuesday,  the  Senate 
return  to  consideration  of  H.R.  2072 
and  that  the  following  amendments  be 
the  only  amendments  in  order: 

An  amendment  by  Senator  Kasten 
regarding  section  89  with  no  time 
agreement;  an  amendment  by  Senator 
Warner  relating  to  Alar  with  45  min- 
utes equally  divided:  an  amendment  by 
Senator  Helms  relating  to  Namibia 
with  20  minutes  equally  divided:  an 
amendment  by  Senator  Helms  relating 
to  South  Africa  with  20  minutes  equal- 
ly divided:  an  amendment  by  Senator 
McCain  regarding  catastrophic  health 
insurance  with  no  time  agreement. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  with  respect  to  these  amend- 
ments which  I  have  just  identified,  it 
would  be  in  order  on  Tuesday  that  rel- 
evant second-degree  amendments  be  in 
order  with  the  same  amount  of  time  as 
the  first-degree  amendment  if  the 
first-degree  amendment  is  under  a 
time  limitation  and  with  no  time  limi- 
tation if  there  is  no  time  limitation  on 
the  first-degree  amendment;  that  the 
agreement  be  in  the  usual  form;  that 
no  motions  to  recommit  be  in  order 
and  that  no  points  of  order  be  waived 
by  this  agreement. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  any  rollcall  vote  ordered  on  these 
amendments  on  Friday  or  Tuesday  be 
stacked  to  occur  not  earlier  than  4:45 
p.m.  on  Tuesday:  that  the  first  rollcall 
vote  be  a  15-minute  vote  and  that  the 
rollcall  votes  immediately  thereafter 
be  10  minutes  each;  that  immediately 
following  the  disposition  of  these 
listed  amendments,  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  third  reading  and  without  fur- 
ther debate  or  motions  of  any  kind 
final  passage  of  the  bill,  as  amended. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  To  make  sure  I 
understand,  amendments  are  in  order 
but  only  second-degree  amendments 
and  no  motion  to  recommit  on  any  of 
those  even  without  time  limits? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  That  is  correct. 
That  is  the  proposal.  Now,  I  will  say  to 
the  Senator,  it  is  my  understanding 
those  are  the  provisions  that  are  cur- 
rently applicable  under  the  agreement 
now  in  effect. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  The  reason  I  ask 
is  I  may,  I  am  not  sure  because  I  am 
not  sure  how  the  debate  is  going  to  go. 
I  may  want  to  argue  to  recommit,  and 
I  hate  to  waive  that  right.  I  am  not 
sure  yet. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  point  out  to  the 
Senator,  that  is  already  in  force.  The 


Senator  does  not  now  have  that  right 
with  respect  to  that  amendment. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  appreciate  that 
correction.  With  that,  I  have  no  objec- 
tion. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  I  ask  the  majori- 
ty leader  that  once  the  votes  begin, 
they  will  proceed  in  sequence  and 
there  will  be  no  motions,  no  debate,  no 
other  things  in  between  the  votes? 
They  will  just  go  on? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  That  is  correct. 
That  is  my  intention.  In  order  to  ac- 
commodate the  maximum  number  of 
Senators  and  to  identify  in  advance  as 
explicitly  as  possible  when  votes  will 
occur,  it  is  my  intention  that  rollcall 
votes  will  commence  not  earlier  than 
4:45  p.m.  on  Tuesday  and  that  the  first 
vote  will  be  15  minutes.  The  succeed- 
ing votes  would  be  10  minutes  on  the 
amendments  and  then  there  would  be 
a  vote  on  final  passage. 

I  emphasize  to  the  Senator  because 
we  discussed  prior  to  this  colloquy  his 
concerns  for  that  date,  since  there  are 
no  time  limitations  on  two  of  the 
amendments  to  be  considered  on  Tues- 
day, both  of  which  are  important  mat- 
ters which  Senators  have  expressed 
appropriately  an  interest  in  possibly 
debating  at  some  length,  I  cannot 
assure  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  or 
anyone  else  that  the  votes  will  com- 
mence at  4:45. 

This  provides  they  will  commence  no 
earlier  than  that,  but  if  we  are 
through  debating  the  amendments  by 
then— and  I  hope  to  try  to  get  an 
agreement  to  that  effect  on  Tuesday 
when  the  Senators  involved  have  had 
a  chance  to  review  and  consider  the 
matter  further— I  hope  to  pin  it  down 
specifically  to  4:45  on  Tuesday. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  I  thank  the 
leader. 

Mr.  BYRD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Perhaps  I  did  not  hear 
the  agreement  well,  but  the  way  I  un- 
derstood it  any  votes  that  would  be  or- 
dered on  Friday  or  on  Tuesday  prior 
to  the  hour  of  5  o'clock  p.m.  Tuesday 
would  be  stacked,  votes  to  begin  at  5 
o'clock— at  4:45  on  Tuesday.  Am  I  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  No.  I  changed  the 
language  on  the  typewritten  document 
which  the  Senator  now  has  to  state 
not  earlier  than  4:45,  for  the  reason 
that  when  this  document  was  typed  it 
was  anticipated  that  there  would  be 
time  agreements  with  respect  to  each 
amendment.  Since  then  it  has  become 
clear  through  discussions  with  inter- 
ested Senators  with  respect  to  the  two 
amendments  which  I  identified.  Sena- 
tor Kasten's  amendment  on  section 
89,  and  Senator  McCain's  amendment 


on  catastrophic  health,  that  Senators 
opposing  those  amendments  will  not 
now  agree  to  a  time  limitation.  There- 
fore, it  is  not  possible  to  fix  a  specific 
time  to  vote.  But  to  give  Senators  the 
maximum  advance  notice,  it  is  my  in- 
tention that  the  votes  will  occur  begin- 
ning at  4:45,  in  any  event  not  earlier 
than  4:45.  I  repeat  that  I  hope  on 
Tuesday  morning— and  I  will  make  an- 
other effort  to  obtain  an  agreement— 
to  specify  it  precisely  4:45.  At  this  time 
we  are  unable  to  do  that. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  the  agreement  as 
read  does  not  rule  out  tabling  motions, 
so  when  all  debate  on  an  amendment 
has  run  its  course  where  there  is  a 
time  limitation  on  the  amendment,  I 
simply  announce  that  I  would  make  a 
motion  to  table  but  not  at  that  point 
because  under  the  agreement  no  roll- 
call vote  could  occur  and  it  would  be 
clear  on  the  record  that  a  motion  to 
table  would  be  made  no  earlier  than 
4:45  on  Tuesday. 

Mr.  KASTEN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  I  first  say  to  the  majority 
leader  that  under  the  present  unani- 
mous consent  request  we  have  a  limit 
of  30  minutes  equally  divided  on  the 
Kasten  amendment  with  regard  to  sec- 
tion 89.  I  wanted  to  say  to  the  Senator 
that  I  know  he  is  unable  to  get  all  the 
parties  involved  to  agree  with  this 
right  now,  but  I  would  be  agreeable  to 
30  minutes  equally  divided.  I  am  agree- 
able to  an  hour  equally  divided.  I  will 
work  with  the  Senator  in  terms  of 
doing  that.  Is  my  understanding  cor- 
rect that  at  this  point  the  Senator  is 
not  able  to  agree  to  a  time  limit  on 
that  amendment? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  I  just  have  one  fur- 
ther clarification.  The  Senator  listed  a 
number  of  amendments  including  my 
amendment  on  section  89,  an  amend- 
ment by  Senator  Warner,  two  amend- 
ments by  Senator  Helms  and  an 
amendment  by  Senator  McCain.  The 
Senator  is  not  assuming  that  the 
amendment  will  necessarily  appear  in 
that  set  order;  that  on  Tuesday  next 
we  will  have  an  opportunity  to  work 
our  way  through  all  of  these  different 
amendments,  and  that  is  not  necessari- 
ly the  set  order  in  which  they  are 
going  to  come  before  the  Senate,  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  That  is  correct. 
Indeed,  it  is  my  intention,  attempting 
to  make  the  most  sufficient  use  of  the 
Senate's  time,  that  we  would  begin  by 
taking  up  those  amendments  with  re- 
spect to  which  there  is  a  time  agree- 
ment and  while  those  are  being  consid- 
ered to  seek  to  obtain  time  agreements 
with  respect  to  the  remaining  two. 
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Mr.  KASTEN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
and  I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President.  I  apolo- 
gize to  the  majority  leader,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  hope  that  I 
will  not  but  I  need  a  clarification.  I 
was  not  here  to  hear  the  arrangement 
proposed  with  regard  to  the  cata- 
strophic amendment  that  is  intended 
to  be  offered,  as  I  understand  it,  by 
Senator  McCain.  I  intend  to  basically 
support  the  McCain  amendment.  I  un- 
derstand that  there  are  other  Mem- 
bers who  may  provide  amendments  to 
that  in  the  second  degree  or  they 
could  go  the  substitute  route. 

While  I  support  the  McCain  thrust, 
there  is  an  additional  matter  that  I 
think  should  be  included  in  that  prop- 
osition. I  am  only  rising  to  see  if  I  can 
get  some  kind  of  understanding  with 
the  majority  leader.  If  I  do  not  object 
to  this  unanimous-consent  agreement, 
would  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
have  an  opportunity  and  can  I  be  as- 
sured of  an  opportunity  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  McCain  amend- 
ment provided  my  concerns  are  not  in- 
cluded in  his  amendment? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Under  the  pro- 
posed agreement,  there  will  be  no  limi- 
tation either  on  time  or  amendments 
to  the  McCain  amendment  other  than 
that  the  second-degree  amendment  be 
relevant. 
Mr.  EXON.  Be  relevant. 
Mr.  MITCHELL.  Be  relevant,  right. 
The  Senator  would  be  free  to  offer  a 
relevant  amendment  to  the  McCain 
amendment. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  thank  the  leader,  and 
with  that  understanding  I  have  no  ob- 
jection. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President, 
could  I  just  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin,  so  that  it  be  clear,  there 
are  three  amendments  with  respect  to 
which  there  are  time  agreements.  Two 
of  them  may  well  not  be  offered.  One 
of  them  has  a  maximum  of  45  min- 
utes, but  I  am  advised  that  it  may  take 
much  less  than  that.  So  I  hope  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  will  be  here  at  9 
o'clock  on  Tuesday  morning  ready  to 
proceed  to  their  amendments.  We 
really  must  complete  action  on  this 
bill  on  Tuesday.  They  have  the  most 
controversial  amendments  with  re- 
spect to  which  we  cannot  get  a  time 
agreement,  and  I  hope  very  much  that 
come  Tuesday  morning,  although  we 
may  not  go  right  to  the  amendment  at 
9  o'clock,  the  Senators  be  here  and 
ready  to  go  because  it  could  be  shortly 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object  and  I  will  not 
object,  I  appreciate  the  Senator's  in- 
dulgence and  that  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. I  should  also  like  to  state  that 
I  am  prepared  to  enter  into  any  time 
agreement  reasonable  on  this  amend- 
ment. I  also  look  forward  to  any  per- 


fecting amendment  that  might  be  pro- 
posed by  my  colleague  from  Nebraska. 
But  I  repeat  to  the  majority  leader,  I 
would  be  more  than  happy  to  enter 
into  a  reasonable  time  agreement  such 
as  a  half -hour  on  each  side  or  an  hour 
on  each  side  on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  to  ask  the  Parliamentarian  to 
please  give  his  attention  to  this.  So 
that  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  will 
not  be  in  any  way  misled  by  my 
answer,  there  is  no  limitation  now  on 
relevant  second-degree  amendments  to 
the  amendment  to  be  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Arizona.  However,  under 
the  rules,  if  another  Senator  were  to 
gain  recognition,  offer  an  amendment 
that  was  in  the  nature  of  a  complete 
substitute  and  it  were  adopted,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  would  preclude 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  or  anyone 
else  from  offering  an  amendment  to 
that.  I  believe  that  to  be  correct.  So 
the  Senator  should  be  aware  in  that 
regard.  I  assume  he  was  but  I  did  want 
him  to  be  misled  by  my  earlier  answer. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  correct. 
Mr.  EXON  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  is  recognized. 

Mr.  EXON.  Possibly  the  amendment 
that  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  has  in 
mind,  which  I  think  is  well  known  to 
the  Senator  from  Arizona,  could  be  in- 
corporated in  his  amendment.  If  so,  I 
would  have  no  objection,  if  I  could  just 
make  sure  that  the  amendment  to 
which  I  have  reference  is  with  regard 
to  a  detailed  «tudy  with  regard  to  the 
possible  overcharges  on  the  premiums. 
Other  than  that  I  have  no  quarrel 
with  what  I  understand  is  going  to  be 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Arizona, 
although  I  have  not  seen  the  final  text 
of  what  he  intends  to  offer.  I  might 
ask  the  question  at  this  time.  Is  the 
amendment  that  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
izona intends  to  offer  identical  to  the 
bill  the  Senator  previously  offered  on 
this  subject? 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  respond  to  my  colleague  from 
Nebraska  by  saying  yes,  it  is,  and  I 
would  be  pleased  to  include  his  addi- 
tion to  the  amendment  concerning  a 
detailed  study  about  financing  and  the 
possible  overcharge  in  the  amend- 
ment. I  think  that  would  make  things 
a  lot  easier  for  all  concerned.  I  appre- 
ciate his  input. 

Mr.  EXON.  With  that  understand- 
ing, I  think  that  solves  the  problem.  I 
think  we  have  an  understanding,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  and  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska.  If  the  amendment 
that  I  have  in  mind,  which  I  am  sure 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  is  very  fa- 
miliar with,  can  be  incorporated  in  his 
amendment,  then  that  would  suffice 
as  far  as  this  Senator  is  concerned. 

I  thank  the  Chair.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona.  I  thank  the  leader. 


Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
therefore  renew  my  unanimous-con- 
sent request. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall 
not  object,  I  at  this  point  in  the  pro- 
ceedings want  to  thank  the  majority 
leader  for  his  extraordinary  patience 
and  kindness  in  his  accommodation  to 
the  minority  leader  whose  schedule 
precluded  him  from  being  here,  a 
schedule  well  known  to  the  majority 
leader  for  many  days. 

On  behalf  of  the  leader,  I  appreciate 
indeed  his  willingness  to  accommo- 
date, and  it  has  been  a  distinctive 
pleasure  to  see  the  majority  leader 
present  to  our  side  of  the  aisle  the  var- 
ious options  this  evening,  which  have 
been  fairly  presented,  and  weighed  to 
move  this  particular  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. The  staffs  can  begin  to  work. 
They  are  beginning  to  work  on  these 
amendments.  They  know  what  they 
have  to  do.  And  with  the  funeral  serv- 
ices for  our  dear  departed  colleague, 
Claude  Pepper,  we  should  be  able  to 
proceed  without  any  hindrance  with 
what  we  have  to  do  in  conference. 
I  thank  the  majority  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  unanimous-consent 
request  propounded  by  the  majority 
leader  is  agreed  to. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  it  is, 
I  believe,  stating  the  obvious  that 
there  will  be  no  more  roUcall  votes  to- 
night. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  thank  all  of 
my  colleagues  for  their  cooperation  in 
this  matter,  most  especially  the  distin- 
guished chairman  and  ranking 
member  of  the  committee.  I  think  this 
clears  the  way  for  final  action  on  this 
matter  sometime  on  Tuesday  late 
afternoon  or  early  evening. 

I  thank  the  chairman  for  that. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Yes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  wonder  if  we  could 
have  an  understanding  that  we  would 
make  every  effort  to  finish  this  bill  on 
Tuesday  even  though  we  may  have  to 
go  very  late  Tuesday  night. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  for  his  coop- 
eration, for  his  understanding,  aaid  for 
his  very  able  assistance. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 
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AUTHORIZING  USE  OF  THE 
SENATE  HART  OFFICE  BUILD- 
ING ATRIUM  FOR  A  CONCERT 
BY  THE  CONGRESSIONAL 
CHORUS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  inunediate  con- 
sideration of  Senate  Resolution  140, 
submitted  earlier  today  by  Senator 
Kerrey,  authorizing  the  use  of  the 
Hart  Office  Building  Atrium  1  day 
during  the  week  of  June  19,  1989,  from 
12  noon  until  1  p.m.,  for  a  concert  pre- 
sented by  the  Congressional  Chorus. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  140).  authorizing  Use 
of  the  Senate  Hart  Office  Building  Atrium 
for  a  Concert  by  the  Congressional  Chorus. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to,  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.  Res.  140 
Resolved,  That  the  atrium  of  the  Senate 
Hart  Office  Building  may  be  used  from  12 
noon  until  1  p.m.  on  one  day  during  the 
week  of  June  19.  1989.  for  a  concert  of 
American  music  to  be  presented  by  the  Con- 
gressional Chorus. 


Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


REFERRAL  OF  S.  1073 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  Senator  Stevens,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee be  discharged  from  further  consid- 
eration of  S.  1073,  dealing  with  rail- 
road retirement,  and  it  be  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  President, 
pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  276,  as  amended, 
appoints  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Burns]  as  vice  chairman  of  the 
Senate  delegation  to  the  Interparlia- 
mentary Union  during  the  101st  Con- 
gress. 

The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice 
President,  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  276d- 
276g,  as  amended,  appoints  the  follow- 
ing Senators  as  members  of  the  Senate 
delegation  to  the  Canada-United 
States  Interparliamentary  Group 
during  the  101st  Congress,  1st  session, 
to  be  held  in  Montebello,  Canada, 
June    1-5,    1989:    the    Senator    from 


Idaho  [Mr.  McClure],  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Grassley],  and  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Lott]. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
now  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  a  period  for  morning  business  not 
to  extend  beyond  10:45  p.m.  under  the 
same  conditions  as  previously  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  EXON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  is  recognized. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Exon,  pertain- 
ing to  the  introduction  of  S.  1114  and 
S.  1115  are  located  in  today's  Record 
under  "Statements  on  Introduced  Bills 
and  Joint  Resolutions.") 


RECESS  UNTIL  9:30  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MITCHELL  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  distinguished  acting  Republican 
leader  has  no  further  business,  and  if 
no  other  Senator  is  seeking  recogni- 
tion, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
under  the  previous  order  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  9:30  a.m.  tomor- 
row, Friday,  June  2,  1989. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  10:38  p.m.,  recessed  until 
Friday,  June  2,  1989,  at  9:30  a.m. 
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essed     the 


THOUGHTFUL  REMARKS  ON 
SOVIET  UNION 


HON.  GUY  VANDER  JAGT 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  1,  1989 
Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
have  been  a  lot  of  words  written  and  spoken 
over  the  past  several  years  about  what  is 
going  on  in  the  Communist  bloc,  and  about 
what  the  United  States  can  and  should  do  to 
seize  the  opportunity. 

Our  colleague,  Bill  Broomfield,  in  a 
recent  speech  to  many  of  my  friends  and  con- 
stituents at  Michigan's  Traverse  City  Rotary 
Club,  gives  about  as  good  a  summary  of  the 
situation  as  I've  read.  What's  more,  he  lays 
out  five  very  practical  things  the  Soviets  can 
do  to  show  that  their  government  should  be 
recognized  as  one  that  respects  the  rights  of 
its  people  at  home  and  seeks  peace  in  the 
world. 

Bill  traveled  to  Traverse  City  at  the  invita- 
tion of  Art  Elliott,  the  Rotary  Club's  fine  pro- 
gram director  and  former  Republican  chairman 
of  the  State  of  Michigan.  Bill  was  introduced 
by  an  old  friend  of  ours.  Bob  Griffin,  who 
served  with  many  in  this  great  House  as  Rep- 
resentative from  the  Traverse  City  area  and 
then  went  on  to  an  outstanding  career  in  the 
Senate,  where  he  served  in  the  Republican 
leadership.  He  is  now  a  Justice  of  the  State 
Supreme  Court  in  Michigan. 

Bill  Broomfield  has  been  a  perceptive  ob- 
server of  the  Soviets  for  years  from  his  posi- 
tion as  vice  chairman  of  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  and  I  know  my  colleagues 
will  benefit  from  reading  his  thoughtful  re- 
marks. 

Remarks  of  Congressman  William  S. 
Broomfield  to  the  Traverse  City 
Rotary  Club.  Traverse  City,  MI.  May  30, 
1989 

I'd  like  to  thank  Art  Elliott  for  inviting 
me  to  speak  to  the  Rotary  Club  of  Traverse 
City.  I  cant  imagine  a  more  beautiful  place 
in  America  than  Traverse  City  at  this  time 
of  the  year. 

During  the  nearly  30  years  that  I've 
served  on  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, I  have  witnessed  many  fascinating 
events,  but  nothing  rivals  what  is  going  on 
in  the  Communist  world  today. 

Communism  may  be  collapsing,  and  that 
possibility  would  be  a  fitting  way  to  end  this 
century. 

Anyone  watching  their  television  set 
during  the  past  several  weeks  has  seen  this 
phenomenon  first-hand.  Some  have  tried  to 
dismiss  the  student  uprising  in  China  by 
saying  it  is  no  different  than  the  student 
uprisings  in  America  and  Prance  in  the 
1960's. 

I  believe  the  China  uprisings  go  deeper 
than  that.  These  students  have  either  stud- 
ied in  the  West  themselves,  or  know  other 
students  that  have.  They  want  the  same 
democratic  freedoms  we  have  here. 


For  years  Communist  regimes  have  in 
effect  offered  their  peoples  a  deal:  Give  up 
your  political  freedoms  and  we  will  promise 
you  economic  security  in  return.  In  the  end, 
the  people  lost  both.  The  only  economic 
result  was  that  people  were  secure  in  the 
knowledge  that  all  their  friends  and  neigh- 
bors were  equally  impoverished. 

The  Chinese  people  have  lost  confidence 
in  communism.  You  may  remember  that  the 
uprisings  in  the  West  in  the  1960's  were  con- 
fined to  students.  The  recent  uprising  in 
China  extended  to  laborers,  farmers,  gov- 
ernment bureaucrats,  and  army  officers. 
And  judging  from  the  lack  of  decisive  action 
from  the  government,  I'd  say  the  loss  of 
confidence  extends  to  the  Communist  lead- 
ers themselves. 

Not  only  does  communism  seem  to  be  col- 
lapsing, but  it  is  beginning  to  fall  apart  in 
the  very  country  that  first  adopted  it— the 
Soviet  Union. 

What  happens  in  the  Soviet  Union  will 
have  far  greater  foreign  policy  impact  on 
the  United  States  than  events  in  China  and 
other  Communist  countries.  The  Soviets 
present  the  greatest  military  threat  to  the 
West.  What's  more,  the  Soviet  Union  is 
what  you  might  call  the  home  base  of  com- 
munism. What  the  Vatican  is  to  Catholics, 
the  Kremlin  is  to  Communists.  If  commu- 
nism comes  apart  in  the  Soviet  Union,  I 
can't  believe  it  will  maintain  its  hold  on 
other  countries  in  the  world. 

What  I  would  like  to  do  in  the  next  few 
minutes  is  to  share  a  few  thoughts  about 
what  is  going  on  in  Russia  and  also  discuss 
whether  America  is  in  a  position  to  seize  the 
opportunity. 

I  suspect  we're  all  surprised  at  the  rapid 
pace  of  reform  in  that  country.  I  had  some 
doubts  at  first,  but  it  is  clear  that  Mr.  Gor- 
bachev is  trying  to  change  the  political 
structure  and  create  greater  openness 
throughout  his  country. 

He  has  allowed  elections  with  more  than 
one  candidate;  he  appears  to  have  given  the 
legislature  a  limited  authority  to  make  laws: 
he  has  stopped  jamming  Radio  Free  Europe 
and  Radio  Liberty,  which  broadcast  into 
Russia:  he  has  loosened  restrictions  on  emi- 
gration; he  has  allowed  controversial  books 
to  be  printed. 

Of  the  many  reforms  undertaken  to  open 
up  the  Communist  system.  I'll  mention  two. 
First,  is  a  greater  freedom  to  publish  the 
truth.  Russians  today  are  learning  more 
about  their  past  and  present  than  they  have 
at  any  time  in  this  century. 

The  most  remarkable  debate  is  about  the 
events  of  the  1930's.  From  what  we  know 
today,  it  appears  that  Josef  Stalin  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  deaths  of  as  many  as  20 
million  Russians.  Russans  are  now  begin- 
ning to  discuss  that  fact  openly. 

A  group  called  Memorial  has  become  an 
unofficial  investigating  committee  into  that 
period.  Not  so  long  ago.  any  such  group 
would  have  been  disbanded,  its  leaders 
hunted  down  and  sent  to  prison. 

The  fact  that  they  are  allowed  to  carry  on 
their  investigation  is  evidence  that  Gorba- 
chev is  taking  glasnost  seriously.  He  and  his 
fellow  Politburo  leaders  have  the  most  to 
lose  from  such  an  investigation.  For  they 
are  the  heirs  to  the  Stalinist  legacy. 


The  second  reform  is  poltical  restructur- 
ing. For  the  first  time  since  1917.  the  people 
of  the  Soviet  Union  have  been  offered  a 
choice  of  candidates  at  the  polls. 

The  Soviets  insist  that  this  will  not  be  a 
rubber  stamp  legislature.  That  remains  to 
be  seen.  But  what  is  clear  is  that  the  people 
have  had  a  taste  of  democracy.  Going  back 
to  the  old  system  will  be  like  trying  to  put 
toothpaste  back  in  the  tube. 

Gorbachev's  conversion  toward  democrat- 
ic principles  is  not  one  of  the  heart.  It 
comes  simply  from  a  cold  and  clear-eyed  de- 
duction that  his  economy  is  slowly  dying. 

Economics  is  at  the  center  of  all  of  the 
changes  in  the  Soviet  Union.  No  great 
empire  can  survive  if  it  can't  feed  its  own 
people. 

The  most  visible  sign  of  the  Soviet  Union's 
inability  to  run  its  economy  is  the  "line." 

The  Russian  housewife  spends  on  a\erage 
2  hours  a  day  in  line.  7  days  a  week.  Some- 
one has  figured  out  that  the  time  Soviet 
citizens  spend  in  lines  equals  the  yearly 
labor  of  35  million  people  working  44  hours 
a  week.  So  much  for  the  promised  efficien- 
cies of  a  planned  economy. 

The  second  visible  example  is  from  the 
production  side  of  the  economy.  You  may 
remember  the  Lenin  shipyard  in  Gdansk, 
Poland.  That's  where  the  Solidarity  trade 
union  got  its  start. 

Now  the  Polish  Government  wants  to 
close  it.  If  so.  it  will  be  the  first  time  in  any- 
one's memory  that  an  East  bloc  government 
has  successfully  closed  a  major  money- 
losing  industrial  enterprise. 

This  would  mean  a  significant  change  in 
Communist  thinking.  Under  their  mind-set. 
the  prime  purpose  of  a  factory  is  not  to 
produce  products,  but  to  provide  jobs.  Clos- 
ing the  shipyard  would  mean  11.000  ship- 
yard workers  will  be  looking  for  work. 
Poland  admits  that  it  has  been  operating  at 
least  150  major  state  enterprises  at  a  loss. 
That  shows  the  extent  of  the  problem. 

Since  Communist  economies  are  central- 
ized, people  know  who's  to  blame  when 
things  go  wrong.  There  must  be  a  lot  of 
nervous  officials  in  Communist  capitals 
these  days. 

In  fact,  it  was  recently  discovered  that  the 
basement  of  Polish  Communist  headquar- 
ters in  Krakow  had  been  made  into  a 
bunker.  It  contains  huge  supplies  of  food 
and  water,  enough  to  withstand  a  long  siege. 

And  a  secret  tunnel  now  leads  from  the 
bunker  to  the  Soviet  Consulate  in  Krakow. 
These  are  not  the  actions  of  men  who  feel 
secure  in  their  jobs. 

How  serious  is  Gorbachev  about  changing 
the  system?  Let  me  suggest  five  things  he 
could  do  to  show  the  world  that  his  govern- 
ment should  be  recognized  as  one  that  re- 
spects the  rights  of  its  people  at  home  and 
seeks  peace  in  the  world. 

In  the  area  of  human  rights.  I'll  lake  Gor- 
bachev more  seriously  when  he  prevails  on 
his  East  German  allies  to  tear  down  the 
Berlin  Wall.  I  am  aware  of  walls  built  in  the 

past  with  the  purpose  of  keeping  people  out. 
This  is  the  first  wall  I  am  aware  of  that  was 

created  to  keep  people  in.  The  Berlin  Wall 

has  been  up  now  for  28  years;  it's  time  to 

tear  it  down. 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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In  the  military  area.  III  take  Gorbachev 
more  seriously  when  he  actually  makes  the 
big  cuts  in  the  Soviet  military  presence  in 
Easem  Europe  that  he's  promised.  He  made 
a  good  start  with  his  speech  last  December 
at  the  United  Nations.  And  he  even  upped 
the  ante  a  few  days  ago. 

But  he's  got  a  long  way  to  go  if  he  wants 
to  achieve  a  balance  of  forces  in  the  area. 
Take  President  Bush's  new  offer.  If  both 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviets  were  to 
reduce  their  troop  strength  in  Europe  to 
275.000  apiece,  the  United  States  would  face 
only  a  20-percent  reduction:  the  Soviets,  a 
50-percent  reduction. 

So  you  can  see  the  dimensions  of  the 
problem.  We  should  not  gel  so  taken  with 
Gorbachev's  internal  reforms  that  we  forget 
what  President  Bush  pointed  out:  The 
Soviet  Union  has  acquired  awesome  military 
capabilities.  The  East  bloc  may  have  become 
an  economic  pygmy,  but  it  is  still  a  military 
giant. 

The  new  Bush  offer  is  a  good  way  to  test 
Gorbachev's  sincerity.  Gorbachev  says  he 
wants  a  purely  defensive  army  in  Eastern 
Europe.  Fielding  two  opposing  armies  of 
equal  strength  is  a  good  way  to  achieve  that 
objective.  We'll  soon  get  a  chance  to  see  just 
how  sincere  Gorbachev  is. 

In  the  political  area,  Gorbachev  will  show 
me  something  if  he  agrees  to  allow  genuine 
opposition  political  parties.  So  far.  he  has 
refused.  The  acid  test  of  democracy  is  when 
you  can  throw  the  incumbents  out.  Orga- 
nized political  parties  give  people  a  realistic 
chance  to  do  just  that. 

If  that  day  comes,  it  will  be  clear  that  the 
government  is  interested  in  major  political 
reform. 

Gorbachev  will  show  me  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  serious  about  being  a  responsible 
member  of  the  world  community  when  he 
agrees  to  stop  fomenting  revolution  around 
the  world. 

A  good  test  case  would  be  Central  Amer- 
ica. Since  1981,  the  East  bloc  has  funneled 
more  than  $2Vz  billion  in  military  aid  to  the 
Sandinista  regime  in  Nicaragua.  The  Soviets 
have  sent  them  tanks,  artillery  pieces,  heli- 
copters, and  enough  arms  and  ammunition 
to  intimidate  all  of  their  neighbors  in  Cen- 
tral America. 

The  Soviets  continue  to  finance  civil  war 
in  El  Salvador.  If  communism  has  proved  to 
be  such  a  failure  at  home,  why  do  the  Sovi- 
ets continue  to  finance  its  spread  abroad? 

Finally,  Mr.  Gorbachev  will  show  me  he  is 
serious  about  economic  reform  when  he  lets 
the  market  decide  price  levels.  Free  prices 
are  the  acid  test  of  market  economics.  He  is 
going  to  have  to  replace  his  bureaucrats  and 
their  economic  directives  with  market  pric- 
ing. 

No  wonder  Russians  have  to  wait  so  long 
to  buy  bread  and  rent  apartments.  Rents 
have  been  set  at  the  same  level  since  1928: 
bread  since  1954. 

Bread  sells  in  stores  for  less  than  10  per- 
cent of  what  it  costs  to  produce  it.  It's  actu- 
ally cheaper  for  farmers  to  feed  their  cattle 
with  bread  than  with  grain. 

I'll  be  the  first  to  admit  that  Gorbachev 
faces  a  real  dilemma.  If  he  frees  prices  and 
allows  them  to  seek  their  market  level,  he 
risks  runaway  inflation.  If  he  continues  to 
set  prices  artificially,  the  Soviet  economy 
will  continue  to  decline,  and  goods  will 
become  even  more  scarce. 

Gorbachev,  however,  has  taken  some  steps 
in  the  right  direction,  but  he  has  a  long  way 
to  go.  The  real  test  of  economic  reform  will 
be  market  pricing:  the  real  test  of  political 
reform  will  be  political  parties. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Until  the  Soviets  have  taken  these  tough 
steps,  I  think  we  should  be  wary  of  making 
a  lot  of  moves  ourselves. 

Let's  give  peace  a  chance.  But  let's  not  do 
it,  as  some  are  suggesting,  by  rushing  to 
Moscow  with  all  sorts  of  loans  and  credits  to 
rescue  the  Soviet  Union  from  its  own  past. 

It  is  clear  that  the  Soviet  economy  is 
slowly  dying  from  prolonged  exposure  to 
Marxist  economics.  Now  we  are  being  asked 
to  help  pick  up  the  tab  for  rescuing  the 
Soviet  economy— and  I  might  add,  for  pre- 
serving the  very  party  that  created  and 
maintains  the  system. 

Trade  credits  and  loans  cannot  do  much 
to  help  Gorbachev's  efforts  to  rescue  the 
Soviet  economy.  But  they  can  drag  the 
United  States  into  a  position  in  which  it  de- 
velops a  material  stake  in  the  outcome.  We 
have  enough  debt  problems  in  the  Third 
World.  We  don't  need  more  in  the  Commu- 
nist bloc. 

Whatever  foreign  policy  direction  we 
decide  on  as  a  nation,  I  believe  it  is  impor- 
tant to  speak  with  one  voice. 

No  President  can  sustain  a  foreign  policy 
initiative,  no  matter  how  sound,  in  the  face 
of  unrelenting  criticism. 

It  was  bipartisanship  that  supported  the 
policy  of  containment.  As  President  Bush 
recently  noted,  the  strategy  of  containment 
achieved  just  what  its  proponents  intended: 
The  Soviet  Union  was  'denied  the  easy 
course  of  expansion."  So  its  only  recourse 
was  to  "turn  inward  and  address  the  contra- 
dictions of  its  inefficient,  repressive,  and  in- 
humane system."  In  other  words,  contain- 
ment worked. 

However,  as  the  President  said,  it's  now 
time  to  move  beyond  containment,  and  to 
seek  to  integrate  the  Soviet  Union  into  the 
community  of  nations.  And  I  would  add  that 
there  will  be  no  better  way  to  develop  this 
new  strategy  than  to  seek  bipartisan  sup- 
port from  the  very  beginning. 

Just  after  World  War  II,  Senator  Arthur 
Vandenberg  met  in  Washington  and 
mapped  out  the  basic  principles  of  Ameri- 
ca's postwar  bipartisan  foreign  policy  with 
Secretary  of  State  George  Marshall. 

The  bipartisan  foreign  policy  lasted  until 
1969.  the  year  that  Democrats  in  Congress 
felt  they  were  free  to  harass  a  new  Republi- 
can administration  for  carrying  out  a  policy 
on  Vietnam  that  was  developed  by  the 
democrats  themselves. 

Foreign  policy  in  Washington  is  now  a 
two-front  war.  For  the  past  20  years,  the 
Republicans  have  had  a  virtual  lock  on  the 
White  House,  and  the  opposition  has  had  a 
virtual  lock  on  Congress.  So  it's  become  a 
fight  between  two  parties  and  between  two 
branches  of  government. 

The  coming  deoade  will  test  this  Nation's 
ability  to  cope  with  world  events.  As  the 
Communist  world  collapses,  we  must  be  pre- 
pared to  see  that  the  world  that  emerges  is 
open  to  democratic  institutions  and  hospita- 
ble to  the  United  States. 

The  way  we  respond  to  these  rapidly  de- 
veloping events  will  determine  in  large 
measure  the  shape  of  the  world  in  the  21st 
century.  We  can  continue  to  bicker,  or  we 
can  show  the  foresight  to  develop  a  foreign 
policy  consensus.  If  America  has  the  will,  it 
will  certainly  have  the  strength  to  project 
its  ideals  to  the  world  well  into  the  21st  cen- 
tury. 
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THE  COMPREHENSIVE  HAZARD- 
OUS MATERIALS  SAFETY  ACT 


HON.  JACK  BUECHNER 

or  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  1,  1989 

Mr.  BUECHNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  transpor- 
tation of  hazardous  materials  on  our  Nation's 
highways,  roads,  and  railways  has  reached 
epidemic  proportions.  More  than  250,000 
shipments  of  hazardous  materials  are  made 
daily  by  truck  and  rail.  As  a  result,  the  public 
lives  with  the  constant  threat  of  a  deadly  ex- 
plosion, a  release  of  lethal  fumes  or  a  spill  of 
radioactive  materials. 

While  there  is  no  easy  solution,  one  thing  is 
clear;  The  brave  men  and  women  who  are 
called  upon  to  handle  these  emergencies  are 
entering  a  war  zone.  As  in  any  war,  we  don't 
send  our  troops  into  combat  unprepared. 

Sadly,  I  think  our  firefighters,  police  officers, 
and  other  public  officials  have  been  unpre- 
pared. Further,  it  has  been  over  15  years 
since  regulations  governing  the  transportation 
of  hazardous  materials  has  been  revised  by 
Congress  and  many  of  the  old  rules  are  now 
obsolete. 

Improvements  need  to  be  made  in  all  areas 
of  hazardous  materials  transportation.  That's 
why  my  colleague,  Cardiss  Collins,  and  1 
are  proposing  a  comprehensive  package  to 
revise  our  outdated  regulations— in  effect— to 
avoid  a  mobile  Bophal.  My  proposal,  which 
has  the  endorsement  of  the  International  As- 
sociation of  Firefighters,  is  directed  at  both 
emergency  response  professionals  as  well  as 
hazardous  materials  transporters. 

The  focal  point  of  the  bill  establishes  a 
grant  program  to  States  and  counties  to  im- 
prove the  capability  of  our  firefighters,  police, 
and  other  emergency  responders  to  deal  with 
accidents  through  improved  planning  and 
training.  The  bill  also  addresses  regulations 
which  govern  hazardous  materials  transport- 
ers by  requiring  substantive  and  specific  train- 
ing requirements  for  hazardous  materials  han- 
dlers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  addresses  a  problem 
in  which  we  have  long  been  remiss  in  con- 
fronting. The  specter  of  a  major  hazardous 
materials  disaster,  whether  by  highway  or  rail, 
is  not  something  that  any  of  us  would  readily 
think  about.  But  in  light  of  the  frequency  with 
which  these  matenals  are  transported,  the 
worst  possible  course  of  action  is  no  action  at 
all. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  much 
needed  legislation. 


CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
JUDGE  WILLIAM  K.  MORGAN 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  1,  1989 

Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  Judge  William  K.  Morgan  on  the 
occasion  of  his  retirement  from  the  Superior 
Court  of  Sacramento  County,  CA.  I  would  like 
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to  take  a  moment  to  share  with  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  the  career  of  Judge  Wil- 
liam K.  Morgan. 

Following  3  years  of  overseas  duty  in  the 
military,  William  Morgan  embarked  on  a  13- 
year  career  with  the  U.S.  Postal  Service.  De- 
spite a  full-time  postal  sen/ice  career  William 
Morgan  also  spent  his  time  concurrently  oper- 
ating his  family's  business  and  studying  law. 
After  graduating  from  the  McGeorge  School  of 
Law  in  1959.  Judge  Morgan  began  a  success- 
ful 1 4-year  career  as  a  private  attorney  during 
which  time  he  earned  the  respect  and  admira- 
tion of  his  colleagues. 

His  success  as  a  lawyer  culminated  in  his 
1975  appointment  by  then  Governor  Jerry 
Brown  as  the  first  black  supenor  court  judge 
in  Sacramento  County  where  he  has  served 
as  the  presiding  judge  of  the  Juvenile  Court 
since  1979. 

Besides  a  distinguished  career  in  law,  Judge 
Morgan  has  been  very  generous  with  both  his 
time  and  leadership  abilities  in  community 
service  organizations  as  well  as  professional 
associations.  He  is  a  member  of  the  American 
Bar  Association.  California  Judges  Associa- 
tion, the  NAACP,  and  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  to  name  just  a  few  of  his  many  affili- 
ations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today,  family,  friends  and  col- 
leagues are  gathered  in  Sacramento  to  com- 
memorate Judge  Morgan's  successful  career 
and  to  celebrate  his  well-deserved  retirement. 
I  commend  Judge  Morgan  for  his  stellar  serv- 
ice to  the  legal  profession  and  our  community 
and  I  ask  that  my  colleagues  join  me  in  salut- 
ing this  outstanding  public  servant. 


I  rise  today  to 
Morgan  on  the 
Ti  the  Superior 
yA.  I  would  like 


STUDENT  VISITS,  LETTERS  ARE 
REAL  EYE  OPENERS 

HON.  DEAN  A.  GALLO 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  1,  1989 

Mr.  GALLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  spring 
semester,  I  have  visited  more  than  a  dozen 
schools  in  the  11th  District  and  student  ques- 
tions have  been  thoughtful  and  show  a  deep 
concern  for  the  principles  of  freedom  that  we 
cherish  and  for  the  protection  of  our  natural 
environment. 

While  I  am  encouraged  by  students'  com- 
mitment to  issues.  I  am  also  concerned  about 
a  disturbing  trend  among  students  who  are. 
frankly,  scared  not  only  atxjut  the  future  of  the 
world,  but  about  their  own  immediate  futures. 

They  see  a  world  where  they  are  expected 
to  grow  up  fast  and  be  smart  about  life's 
temptations,  but  they  seem  not  to  have  the  in- 
formation they  need  to  put  these  concerns 
into  proper  perspective. 

A  great  many  student  questions  relate  to 
environmental  issues  and  I  am  very  pleased 
that  so  many  young  people  care.  Since  I  was 
first  elected  to  Congress  in  1984,  I  have  con- 
sidered environmental  protection  to  be  one  of 
my  top  priorities.  Clean  water,  ocean  pollution, 
waste  disposal,  air  pollution  and  acid  rain  are 
all  areas  of  concern  and  I  think  student  in- 
volvement is  very  positive. 

Other  students  have  questions  that  relate  to 
world  population,  destruction  of  tropical  ram 
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forests,     animal     rights,     nuclear     weapons, 
homelessness,  and  poverty. 

My  concern  is  based  on  the  growing 
number  of  young  people  who  express  anxi- 
eties about  subjects  ranging  from  teenage 
pregnancy,  abortion,  child  abuse  and  teen  sui- 
cide to  the  threat  of  AIDS  and  drug  abuse. 
The  high  level  of  interest  in  these  subjects 
should  send  a  clear  message  to  parents  and 
teachers  alike  that  more  discussions  are 
needed  to  answer  my  youngest  constituents' 
very  real  questions. 

Student  comments  on  the  growing  AIDS 
crisis  prove  to  me  that  young  people  today 
are  caring  individuals  who  are  concerned  with 
the  suffering  of  others. 

The  drug  problem  is  a  serious  one.  but  I  be- 
lieve we  are  making  progress.  Recent  surveys 
show  that  drug  use  among  high  school  stu- 
dents is  decreasing,  in  part  because  of  educa- 
tion programs. 

I  have  supported  more  money  for  the  drug 
war  and  for  counseling  and  education.  Penal- 
ties for  bringing  drugs  near  schools  have  been 
greatly  increased  and  drug  criminals  who 
commit  murder  face  the  death  penalty.  We 
haven't  solved  the  problem  yet.  but  we  are 
making  progress. 

I  see  concerns  in  many  of  these  questions, 
but  one  in  particular  hits  closest  to  home  for 
me,  because  I  have  served  in  public  office  for 
21  years  and  I  am  very  sad  when  students 
see  nothing  in  the  political  process  and  public 
service  but  negative  campaign  ads  and  ethics 
questions. 

I  try  to  assure  students  that  for  every  nega- 
tive ad  and  every  ethical  question  there  are 
dozens  of  public  officials  who  are  decent  and 
honest  people  and  who  work  very  hard.  I,  too, 
want  to  see  an  end  to  negative  ads  and  urge 
students  to  get  involved  in  politics.  We  need 
dedicated  individuals  who  care. 

Money  for  education  is  an  investment  in  our 
future,  because  these  young  people  are  our 
future.  As  a  member  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee, I  recently  supported  a  budget  for  next 
year  that  includes  more  money  for  education 
programs— in  fact,  education  is  the  largest 
single  increase  in  next  year's  budget. 

Adequate  funding  is  critical,  but  I  see  some- 
thing beyond  money  in  many  student  con- 
cerns. Too  many  are  depressed  by  the  world 
around  them,  based  on  exposure  to  violence 
and  conflict  as  though  these  were  new  and 
growing  threats  rather  than  part  of  a  long  pro- 
gression of  good  and  bad  in  human  history. 

I  urge  students  not  to  be  depressed  by  all 
of  the  bad  news;  there  are  many  people  who 
care,  there  are  honest  politicians,  and  there 
have  been  many  improvements  in  environ- 
mental protection  and  our  rivers  are  cleaner 
than  they  were  50  years  ago.  For  every  dis- 
ease like  AIDS  and  cancer  there  are  many 
equally  horrible  diseases— such  as  the  Black 
Death,  which  killed  one-third  of  the  population 
of  Europe  in  the  1 4th  century— that  have  tjeen 
controlled  or  totally  eliminated  by  human 
achievement. 

Just  35  years  ago,  television  was  a  new  in- 
vention, there  were  no  satellites,  and  no  in- 
stant communication.  Computers  were  huge 
and  they  were  very  slow.  And,  the  idea  of  a 
man  walking  on  the  Moon  seemed  very  far 
away. 
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People  live  longer  today  than  at  any  time  in 
recorded  history  because  of  advancements  in 
medical  science. 

Students  have  the  power  to  do  amazing 
things  that  are  today  undreamed  of  and  if  they 
don't  believe  it,  they  need  look  no  further  than 
our  history  to  see  what  we  have  done  so  far. 


HONORED  ON  RETIREMENT 


HON.  WILUAM  J.  HUGHES 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  1,  1989 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  a  great  educator  and  community 
leader  from  Vineland,  NJ.  I  am  speaking  of  Dr. 
Philip  S.  Phelon.  Tonight  Dr.  Phelon  will  be 
honored  on  the  occasion  of  his  retirement 
from  Cumberland  County  College  where  he 
has  served  for  the  last  12  years  as  president. 
Prior  to  his  tenure  as  president,  Dr.  Phelon 
held  the  office  of  dean  of  instructions  at  the 
college  from  1968  through  1976.  Dr.  Phelon's 
dedication  and  service  to  Cumberland  County 
College  and  the  surrounding  community  are 
hard  to  match.  He  is  an  inspiration  to  those 
who  follow  in  his  footsteps. 

Dr.  Phelon  began  his  education  career  in 
1956  as  a  high  school  social  studies  teacher. 
Since  that  time  he  has  earned  a  master's 
degree  in  social  studies  and  a  doctorate 
degree  in  education.  Prior  to  coming  to  Cum- 
berland College  in  1968,  Dr.  Phelon  held  posi- 
tions as  a  higher  education  specialist  for  the 
New  York  State  Education  Department  and  an 
administrative  assistant  at  the  State  University 
of  New  York  at  Albany. 

Dr.  Phelon's  distinguished  career  has  not 
gone  unnoticed.  He  was  recently  selected  by 
his  colleagues  from  across  the  country  as  an 
outstanding  chief  executive  officer  in  a  nation- 
al survey  conducted  by  the  Community  Col- 
lege Leadership  Program  at  the  University  of 
Texas  in  Austin. 

In  addition  to  his  work.  Dr.  Phelon  has  been 
very  active  in  civic  and  educational  organiza- 
tions such  as  the  Association  of  County  Col- 
lege Presidents  of  New  Jersey,  of  which  he  is 
a  past  president,  the  Cumberland  County  Eco- 
nomic Board,  the  Cumberland  County  Work- 
Education  Council,  the  Physical  Fitness  Coun- 
cil of  Cumberiand  County,  the  Kiwanis  Club  of 
Millville,  and  the  Vineland  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  Rotary  Club. 

Dr.  Phelon's  numerous  contributions  to  his 
profession  and  his  community  ment  special 
recognition.  It  is  an  honor  to  pay  tribute  to  an 
individual  who  has  dedicated  his  life  to  im- 
proving the  very  fabric  of  our  society  through 
his  teaching. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  colleagues,  please  join  me 
in  saluting  Dr.  Philip  S.  Phelon  on  this  very 
special  occasion  of  his  retirement. 
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NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF 
CHURCHES  ESCHEWS  REFORM 


UMI 


HON.  JOE  BARTON 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  1,  1989 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
information  of  my  colleagues,  I  am  inserting 
into  the  Record  an  article  from  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  written  by  David  Klinghoffer. 

National  Council  of  Churches  Eschews 
Reform 

(By  David  Klinghoffer) 

In  a  report  issued  last  November  by  the 
Governing  Board  of  the  National  Council  of 
Churches,  you  heard  the  sound  of  a  bu- 
reaucracy's death  rattle. 

For  more  than  a  decade,  the  nation's  larg- 
est ecumenical  body,  representing  32  mostly 
mainline  Protestant  demominations  and  42 
million  constituents,  had  come  under  f>er- 
sistent  criticism  for  its  support  of  far  left 
political  causes.  Given  the  resulting  loss  of 
confidence  among  the  council's  constituen- 
cy, the  report  called  for  an  institutional 
review  that  "would  entail  a  willingness  on 
the  part  of  the  NCC  and  its  programs  to  die 
in  order  that  new  life  might  spring  forth  as 
a  stronger  witness  to  our  unity  in  Christ." 

If  the  results  of  that  review  are  ratified 
when  the  Governing  Board  reconvenes  this 
week  in  Lexington.  Ky..  the  council  will 
have  chosen  to  ignore  the  concerns  of  most 
American  Protestants  and  therefore  to 
hasten  the  time  of  its  own  demise.  Not  just 
now,  maybe,  but  soon  enough. 

Not  that  its  demise  hasn't  been  long  ex- 
pected. The  bad  news  about  the  National 
Council  of  Churches,  which  had  begun  to 
spread  in  the  mid-1970s,  first  reached  an  au- 
dience of  millions  of  Americans  in  1982. 
when  Reader's  Digest,  later  joined  by  "60 
Minutes."  charged  the  council  with  Tunnel- 
ing $5.5  million  to  Marxist  guerrillas  in  Zim- 
babwe. Namibia.  Mozambique  and  Angola. 
Not  surprisingly.  American  Protestants 
t>egan  asking  what  else  was  being  said  and 
done  in  their  name. 

They  learned  that  in  policy  statements, 
resolutions,  books,  pamphlets  and  newslet- 
ters, the  council  was  busy  stamping  the  seal 
of  Protestant  approval  on  the  whole  canon 
of  left-wing  political  positions— positions  on 
behalf  of  which  the  council's  Washington 
office  was  in  turn  lobbying  its  constituents' 
elected  representatives.  Before  long  its  con- 
stituents came  to  feel  that,  as  far  as  religion 
was  concerned,  the  council  had  l)ecome  ir- 
relevant. All  of  which  did  nothing  to  halt 
the  precipitous  downward  trend  in  contribu- 
tions from  member  denominations.  Accord- 
ing to  a  council  study,  between  1975  and 
1987  such  contributions  fell  53%— leaving 
the  council  in  a  state  of  continuing  financial 
crisis. 

Six  months  ago.  the  Governing  Board  ap- 
peared to  have  been  convinced  of  the  result- 
ing need  for  reform.  Accordingly,  it  sent  off 
a  committee  of  15  to  ponder  "the  erosion  of 
constituent  support."  and  to  report  at  its 
next  meeting  on  exactly  what  could  be 
done.  "The  task  we  face."  declared  General 
Secretary  Arie  L.  Brouwer.  "requires  a  radi- 
cal restructuring— not  moving  boxes 
around."  With  that  charge  in  mind,  the 
committee  stepped  determinedly  up  to 
home  plate,  waved  confidently  to  the  anx- 
ious crowd,  let  fly  a  few  vigorous  practice 
swings,  and— bunted. 
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Before  the  committee's  report  was  sent 
off  to  board  members  on  May  5.  news  re- 
ports and  press  releases  hinted  it  would  rec- 
ommend, if  not  the  dissolution  of  the  entire 
council,  then  at  least  a  severe  paring  down 
of  its  activities.  The  Washington  office,  I 
speculated,  might  be  closed,  or  at  least  pro- 
hibited from  lobbying  in  the  name  of  mil- 
lions of  unsuspecting  Protestants.  The  Gov- 
erning Board  might  take  an  oath  of  absti- 
nence from  the  temptation  of  partisan  poli- 
tics. At  the  very  least,  in  the  interest  of 
saving  money,  the  council  would  surely  jet- 
tison World  Church  Services,  its  interna- 
tional relief  agency,  which  consumes  70%  of 
the  council's  yearly  income  while  bringing 
in  only  32%. 

In  fact,  though  the  report  acknowledges 
that  "critical  problems  have  too  often  been 
papered  over."  it  completely  ignores  the 
issue  of  the  council's  political  agenda.  In- 
stead, it  points  to  "racism,  sexism,  national- 
ism .  .  .  the  global  debt  crisis,  the  AIDS  epi- 
demic, and  the  pollution  of  the  seas"  as 
forces  apart  from  which  the  "crisis  in  the 
council .  .  .  cannot  be  understood." 

Given  that  the  report  begins  by  linking 
the  crisis  to  hostile  forces  so  securely 
beyond  the  walls  of  the  council's  Manhattan 
headquarters,  it  comes  as  little  surprise  that 
it  goes  on  to  opt  not  for  any  major  internal 
reforms,  but  rather  for  a  round  of  bureau- 
cratic reshuffling. 

The  council's  four  main  divisions  will  re- 
ceive new  names  and  regroup  into  three 
"program  units."  (World  Church  Services, 
for  example,  will  become  the  Witness  and 
Service  Program  Unit. ) 

In  addition,  the  270-member  Governing 
Board,  meeting  twice  a  year,  will  become 
the  270-member  Conference  of  Communica- 
tions, meeting  once  a  year.  The  50-member 
Executive  Committee  will  become  the  50- 
member  Executive  Coordinating  Committee. 
And  to  these  reconstituted  bodies  will  be 
added  a  completely  new  one— the  Ecumeni- 
cal Leadership  Forum,  to  meet  every  four 
years. 

I  asked  council  spokesman  J.  Martin 
Bailey  what  had  happened  to  Mr.  Brouwer's 
call  for  "radical  restructuring."  Mr.  Bailey 
assured  me  that,  in  fact,  "when  you  get 
down  to  it.  what  the  committee  calls  for  is  a 
whole  new  organization."  By  removing  cer- 
tain decision  making  powers  from  the  Gov- 
erning Board  and  transferring  them  to  the 
new  program  units,  he  told  me.  the  plan  will 
"Streamline"  the  council. 

Indeed,  studies  by  two  of  the  council's 
largest  member  denominations  have  criti- 
cized its  current  system  of  concentric  bu- 
reaucracies as  "confusing"  and  "cumber- 
some. "  One  of  these,  however,  commis- 
sioned by  the  Presbyterian  Church  U.S.A.  in 
1986.  characterized  the  four  divisions  as  al- 
ready "largely  autonomous."  The  other, 
written  by  nine  Methodist  bishops,  conclud- 
ed that  the  Governing  Board  had  "little  or 
no  authority  in  relation  to  most  of  the 
funds  in  the  council  budget."  How  much 
more  autonomous  the  divisions  can  become, 
and  how  much  streamlining  can  be  achieved 
by  turning  four  "divisions"  into  three  "pro- 
gram units."  is  unclear. 

Asked  how  such  changes  will  make  the 
council  more  responsive  to  its  constituents' 
religious  needs.  Mr.  Bailey  said  he  expects 
the  council  to  address  that  problem  by 
forming  two  more  committees:  an  evangel- 
ism committee  and  a  worship  committee. 
Meanwhile,  he  says,  the  Washington  office 
will  remain  open  for  business,  allowing  the 
council  to  continue  to  address  what  he  calls 
the  world's  "ethical  and  systemic  problems." 
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Of  course,  as  a  body  ostensibly  devoted  to 
a  higher  purpose  but  in  fact  preoccupied 
with  just  such  worldly  "problems."  the 
council  is  far  from  alone.  Increasingly,  in 
every  field  or  endeavor  in  which  people 
have  traditionally  pursued  some  transcen- 
dental end,  the  pursuit  of  the  transcenden- 
tal has  been  replaced  by  the  pursuit  of  the 
political. 

Many  mainline  clergymen  have  lost  inter- 
est in  God.  As  for  the  kind  of  people  who 
staff  the  National  Council  of  Churches,  Lu- 
theran Pastor  Richard  Neuhaus  wrote  in 
1982  that  for  them,  "the  actual  state  of  fel- 
lowship, how  they  relate  to  other  Chris- 
tians, is  determined  more  by  what  one 
thinks  of  Ronald  Reagan  than  by  what  one 
thinks  of  Goc'." 

Over  the  ensuing  seven  years  this  has  re- 
mained the  case.  Now  it  seems  likely  to  con- 
tinue so  until  such  time  as  the  council  runs 
out  of  money  and  folds  altogether— a  time 
that,  if  things  go  as  planned  this  week,  can't 
be  too  far  off. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  36TH  ANNI- 
VERSARY OF  THE  SIGNING  OF 
THE  ARMISTICE  THAT  ENDED 
THE  KOREAN  WAR 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  MRAZEK 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  1,  1989 

Mr.  MRAZEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  July  27  of  this 
year  will  mark  the  36th  anniversary  of  the 
signing  of  the  armistice  that  ended  the  Korean 
war.  Many  Korean  war  veterans  will  be  in 
Washington  in  late  July— including  the  Korean 
War  Veterans  Association  of  New  York 
State— to  commemorate  this  occasion.  I'd  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  those 
who  served  in  Korea,  and  ask  that  we  pause 
that  day  in  remembrance  of  those  who  gave 
their  lives  serving  their  country. 

On  June  25,  1950,  the  North  Korean  Army 
unleashed  an  unprovoked  attack  on  South 
Korea,  crossing  the  38th  parallel  with  seven 
infantry  divisions  with  the  hopes  of  seizing 
Seoul  and  reuniting  the  south  peninsula  with 
the  north.  In  response,  on  June  27  President 
Harry  S.  Truman  ordered  General  MacAr- 
thur— commander  of  the  U.S.  Forces  in  the 
Far  East— to  support  the  South  Korean  Army 
with  air  and  sea  forces.  Acting  on  General 
MacArthur's  determination  that  South  Korea 
was  basically  incapable  of  stopping  the  inva- 
sion, President  Truman  ordered  the  introduc- 
tion of  U.S.  ground  forces,  and  thus  began  our 
involvement  in  the  first  military  conflict  of  the 
nuclear  age. 

As  I'm  sure  the  Korean  war  veterans  re- 
member, the  turning  point  in  this  conflict  was 
the  landing  at  Inchon.  In  a  brilliant  strategic 
maneuver,  U.S.  troops  landed  on  the  treacher- 
ous beaches  of  Inchon  and  caught  the  North 
Koreans  completely  by  surprise.  Within  2 
weeks,  Seoul  was  liberated  and  the  North  Ko- 
reans were  scattered  throughout  the  country- 
side. This  perfectly  executed  landing  turned 
the  tide  of  the  war,  and  forced  the  North  Ko- 
reans back  across  the  38th  parallel. 

While  truce  talks  actually  began  as  early  as 
June  1951,  they  did  not  conclude  until  July  27, 
1953— more  than  2  years  later.   A  total  of 
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54,236  United  States  servicemen  did  not 
return  from  Korea.  In  addition  10,218  Ameri- 
cans fell  into  Communist  hands,  and  3,746 
were  never  returned.  Many  of  the  prisoners  of 
war  who  survived  were  subject  to  brutal  psy- 
chological and  physical  torture. 

Mr.  Speaker,  war  is  not  something  that 
should  be  glorified.  We  should  pause  on  these 
occasions  to  reflect  on  this  conflict,  and  to 
hope  and  pray  that  in  the  future  we  can  avoid 
such  a  loss  of  life.  On  July  27,  1989.  the 
Korean  War  Veterans  Association  will  lay  a 
wreath  at  the  Tomb  of  the  Unknown  Soldier  to 
commemorate  their  service  in  defense  of  free- 
dom. I  know  all  of  my  colleagues  join  me  in 
paying  tribute  to  those  who  served  their  coun- 
try in  Korea,  and  especially  to  those  who 
made  the  ultimate  sacrifice. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  THE  TOWN  OF 
OCEAN  CITY 


NOVA  HIGH  SCHOOL— AN 
OUTSTANDING  SCHOOL 


HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  SMITH 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  1,  1989 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  your  attention  a  school  of  na- 
tional excellence— Nova  High  School  of 
Davie,  FL. 

It  is  my  privilege  to  announce  that  Nova 
High  School,  located  in  my  district,  was  re- 
cently chosen  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Edu- 
cation as  one  of  the  218  outstanding  second- 
ary schools  in  the  Nation. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  through 
its  School  Recognition  Program,  identified  a 
diverse  group  of  outstanding  public  and  pri- 
vate secondary  schools  throughout  the  Nation 
that  are  unusually  effective  in  educating  their 
students  with  the  resources  available  to  them. 
A  total  of  629  schools  were  nominated  for  this 
prestigious  honor,  from  which  263  were 
chosen  for  onsight  visits  by  a  departmental 
review  panel.  Among  the  many  criteria  used  in 
making  the  final  decision  was  student 
achievement,  teaching  environment,  learning 
environment,  parent  and  community  involve- 
ment, institutional  vitality,  leadership,  geogra- 
phy, and  curriculum  reform,  with  emphasis  this 
past  year  on  the  latter  two.  It  was  only  after 
this  intensive  review  process  was  complete 
that  the  final  218  schools  were  selected. 

As  a  tribute  to  their  excellence  and  achieve- 
ment, Nova  High  School  will  receive  a  cere- 
monial plaque  and  a  flag  of  excellence.  In  ad- 
dition, three  representatives  from  Nova  will  be 
invited  to  attend  a  national  recognition  cere- 
mony in  Washington  this  fall.  As  worthwhile  as 
these  rewards  are,  the  true  reward  is  the  pride 
that  the  faculty,  the  students,  the  parents,  and 
the  community  at  laige  can  take  from  this 
great  honor.  In  a  day  where  our  educational 
system  is  often  attacked  and  ridiculed,  it  is 
very  gratifying  for  me,  as  a  Congressman  and 
as  a  parent,  to  see  young  men  and  women 
who  are  willing  to  work  very  hard  to  excel  in 
their  scholastic  endeavors. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  paying 
tribute  to  Principal  Larry  Insel  and  the  many 
wonderful  people  who  made  this  honor  possi- 
ble. My  sincerest  congratulations  to  the  stu- 
dents and  faculty  of  Nova  High  School. 


HON.  ROY  DYSON 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  1,  1989 

Mr.  DYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
congratulate  the  town  of  Ocean  City,  MD,  as  it 
celebrates  the  sinking  of  a  submarine  off  its 
coast.  Now  I  want  to  assure  my  colleagues 
that  our  Nation  has  no  enemies  in  Ocean  City, 
the  submarine  that  I  referred  to,  the  Blenny, 
was  donated  to  the  town  by  the  U.S.  Navy  to 
be  used  as  an  artificial  reef  for  fish. 

Ocean  City  has  long  known  as  one  of  the 
premier  fishing  areas  of  the  eastern  seaboard. 
In  fact,  it  is  recognized  as  the  "White  Marlin 
Capital  of  the  World."  Many  in  this  Chamber 
have  visited  this  lovely  resort  during  the 
summar  months  and  some  have  participated 
in  the  outstanding  fishing  only  a  few  hours 
drive  from  Washington,  DC.  I  can  only  tell 
these  fine  fishermen  and  women  that  artifical 
reefs,  such  as  the  Blenny,  will  only  add  to 
their  enjoyment  and  to  the  wellbeing  of  this 
renowned  marine  environment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Blenny  will  be  sunk  on 
Wednesday,  June  7,  1989.  Although  Blenny 
has  been  officially  out  of  commission  since 
November  of  1 969,  she  now  has  the  opportu- 
nity to  once  again  serve  the  needs  and  inter- 
ests of  this  great  Nation.  The  town  of  Ocean 
City  will  host  several  events  to  commemorate 
this  final  dive  and  among  these  in  attendance 
will  some  of  the  officers  and  crew  of  the 
Blenny.  These  are  the  men  who  served  this 
country  during  times  of  conflicts  and  we 
deeply  appreciate  their  courage  and  loyalty. 

Again,  I  congratulate  the  town  of  Ocean 
City,  its  residents  and  its  visitors,  all  of  whom 
will  benefit  from  the  return  of  the  Blenny  to 
the  sea.  I  also  wish  to  recognize  the  generosi- 
ty of  the  Navy  officials  whose  donation  of  the 
Blenny  is  a  gift  for  today  and  for  future  gen- 
erations as  well. 

I  am  honored  to  share  the  history  and  war- 
time achievements  of  the  Blenny  with  my  col- 
leagues. 

Blenny 
Blenny  (SS-324)  was  laid  down  on  8  July 
1943  at  Groton.  Conn.,  by  the  Electric  Boat 
Co.:  launched  on  9  April  1944;  sponsored  by 
Miss  Florence  B.  King;  and  commissioned  at 
New  London,  Conn.,  on  27  July  1944,  Lt. 
Comdr.  W.H.  Hazzard  in  command. 

Following  training  at  New  London  and  at 
Newport.  R.L,  the  submarine  got  underway 
for  Key  West.  Fla.,  on  29  August.  She  ar- 
rived there  on  5  September  and  trained  at 
the  Fleet  Sound  School.  From  there,  she 
headed  for  Panama  and  transited  the  canal 
on  the  19th.  The  warship  departed  Balboa 
on  28  September  and.  after  arriving  at  Pearl 
Harbor  on  15  October,  began  preparations 
for  her  first  war  patrol. 

On  10  November.  Blenny  got  underway 
for  the  Philippines.  She  made  a  fuel  stop  at 
Saipan  on  22  November  and.  the  following 
day.  pushed  on  toward  her  assigned  patrol 
area  off  the  coast  of  Luzon.  On  1  December, 
she  fired  a  single  torpedo  at  a  Japanese 
escort  vessel  but  missed.  The  enemy  retali- 
ated with  a  severe,  but  unsuccessful,  depth- 
charge  attack.  Five  days  later,  the  subma- 
rine escaped  from  another  close  call  un- 
scathed   when    a   low-flying    enemy    plane 
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dropped  two  bombs  which  exploded  close 
aboard.  That  same  day.  14  December,  the 
submarine  claimed  her  first  two  successes. 
In  the  morning,  she  made  a  surface  gun 
attack  on  a  300-ton  sea  truck  and  sank  it: 
late  that  night,  she  sank  the  800-ton  Coast 
Defense  Vessel  No.  28  with  torpedoes  in  a 
surface  attack.  On  the  23d.  Blenny  torpe- 
doed and  sank  a  10.000-ton  transport  which, 
after  the  war.  was  identified  as  the  4.156-ton 
cargoman.  Kemui  Mam.  Her  parting  shot 
of  that  patrol  came  on  the  27th  when  she 
fired  torpedoes  at  an  unidentified  freighter 
and  claimed  to  have  damaged  her.  Postwar 
records,  however,  do  not  substantiate  the 
final  claim.  Blenny  set  course  for  Australia 
on  31  December  1944  and  arrived  at  FYe- 
mantle  on  13  January  1945  to  begin  refit. 

Blenny  embarked  upon  her  second  war 
patrol  on  5  February.  This  time  her  patrol 
area  was  located  off  the  coast  of  Indochina. 
On  20  February,  she  made  an  unsuccessful 
submerged  attack  on  a  convoy  escorted  by 
two  destroyers  and  was  subjected  to  a  series 
of  depth-charge  attacks  from  the  convoy's 
escorts.  Those,  too.  proved  unsuccessful.  On 
the  night  of  26  February,  Blenny  encoun- 
tered the  10.238-ton  tanker  Amato  Marv. 
and  sank  her  with  a  spread  of  torpedoes. 
She  also  claimed  to  have  damaged  two  simi- 
lar ships,  but  a  postwar  check  of  Japanese 
records  failed  to  corroborate  that  claim. 
Two  days  later,  the  submarine  received 
orders  to  put  into  Subic  Bay  to  replenish 
her  torpedo  racks,  arrive  there  on  2  March, 
and  returned  to  her  patrol  area  on  the  4th. 
After  16  days  on  patrol,  she  had  her  most 
successful  day  of  the  war  on  20  March  when 
she  sank  three  enemy  ships  in  one  24-hour 
period— the  500-ton  cargoman  Yamakuni 
Maru,  the  834-ton  Nanshin  Maru  No.  21, 
and  the  1.039-ton  cargo  ship  Hosen  Maru. 
After  receiving  two  rescued  aircrewmen 
from  Bluback  (33-326)  on  25  March,  she  set 
a  course  for  Subic  Bay  and  a  refit. 

She  completed  that  in-port  period  on  16 
April  and  put  to  sea  for  a  patrol  off  Indo- 
china and  in  the  Java  Sea.  Her  stint  off  the 
Indochinese  coast  came  as  a  result  of  the 
need  for  lifeguard  submarines  to  be  on  sta- 
tion to  rescue  ditched  Army  aircrews.  She 
sighted  no  targets  during  that  phase  of  the 
cruise  and  returned  to  Subic  Bay  on  16  May 
to  take  on  additional  fuel.  Two  days  later. 
Blenny  returned  to  sea  and  shaped  a  course 
for  the  Java  Sea. 

On  25  May.  she  encountered  a  small  sub- 
marine chaser  close  inshore.  Since  her  ap- 
proach had  to  be  made  in  relatively  shallow 
water.  Blenny  did  not  submerge  but  flooded 
down  and  backed  toward  the  shore  and  her 
target  while  a  sailor  on  the  fantail  took 
depth  soundings  with  a  lead  line.  She  fired 
torpedoes  from  her  stern  tubes  and  claimed 
to  have  sunk  the  subchaser.  However,  since 
she  estimated  the  enemy  warship  to  be  of 
only  170  tons  displacement  and  the  postwar 
survey  counted  only  vessels  of  500  tons  or 
more,  that  claim  is  impossible  to  verify.  Be 
that  as  it  may.  the  submarine  scored  a  cor- 
roborated kill  five  days  later  when,  after 
sinking  a  small  lugger  with  gunfire,  she  en- 
countered the  520-ton  cargoman  Hokoku 
Maru  and  sank  her  in  a  daylight  attack.  On 
5  June.  Blenny  departed  the  Java  area  and 
set  a  course  for  Australia.  She  arrived  at 
Freemantle  four  days  later  and  commenced 
refit  in  preparation  for  her  fourth  and  final 
patrol  of  the  war. 

Blenny  embarked  upon  her  final  war 
patrol  on  5  July  1945.  Departing  Fremantle. 
she  shaped  a  course  for  her  patrol  area  in 
the  Java  Sea  and  north  from  there  to  the 
eastern    coast    of    Malaya.    Although    her 
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entire  bag  for  the  patrol  consisted  of  small 
fry,  she  got  an  impressive  number  of  them. 
She  started  out  on  11  July  by  sinking  a  sea 
truck  by  gunfire.  Five  days  later,  she  at- 
tacked a  converted  gunboat  and  claimed  to 
have  sunk  it  with  torpedoes,  though  post- 
war accountings  do  not  verify  the  sinking. 
She  then  engaged  the  small  vessel  that  had 
been  steaming  in  company  with  the  gun- 
boat, but  her  gunfire  failed  to  damage  her 
much  due  to  extreme  range  and  Blenny's  in- 
ability to  close.  For  the  remaninder  of  the 
patrol,  she  encountered  only  sampans. 
Junks,  and  the  like,  sinking  many  after  as- 
certaining their  nationality  and  seeing  to 
the  safety  of  their  crews.  On  3  August,  the 
submarine  rescued  a  boarding  party  from  a 
sampan  which  Cod  (SS-224)  had  been 
forced  to  abandon  upon  the  approach  of  an 
enemy  plane  two  days  previously.  On  the 
7th,  she  had  another  brief  scrape  with  Japa- 
nese air  power  when  a  plane  dropped  a 
small  bomb.  He  missed,  and  Blenny  dove  to 
evade.  Pour  days  later,  she  left  her  patrol 
area  and  shaped  a  course  for  Subic  Bay. 

Blenny  arrived  in  Subic  Bay  on  the  14th. 
The  following  day,  hostilities  ceased.  The 
submarine  completed  refit  and  departed 
Subic  Bay  on  31  August.  She  arrived  at 
Guam  on  5  September  and  began  a  series  of 
training  exercises.  She  remained  in  the  Mar- 
ianas until  she  got  underway  for  the  United 
States  on  12  January  1946.  The  warship 
made  a  two-day  stop  a  Pearl  Harbor  before 
arriving  in  San  Diego  on  the  30th.  She  re- 
mained there  for  two  months  before  shift- 
ing to  San  Francisco  on  30  March.  During 
the  summer,  she  operated  along  the  west 
coast.  On  2  August,  the  submarine  departed 
San  Diego  and  headed— via  Pearl  Harbor— 
for  the  Far  East.  She  arrived  at  Subic  Bay 
late  in  the  month  and  remained  there  until 
she  got  underway  for  Tsingtao  on  2  Septem- 
ber. Blenny  served  in  Chinese  waters— at 
Tsingtao  and  Shanghai— until  late  October. 
After  operations  in  Japanese  waters  which 
lasted  until  3  November,  she  set  a  course 
home. 

She  returned  to  San  Diego  late  in  the 
month  and  remained  there  until  mid-Febru- 
ary 1947.  On  the  17th,  Blenny  stood  out  of 
Saij  Diego,  bound  for  Hawaii.  She  arrived  at 
Pearl  Harlior  on  10  March  and  remained 
there  until  the  18th  when  she  headed  home. 
She  arrived  at  San  Diego  on  8  April  and  op- 
erated along  the  California  coast  until  late 
In  July.  On  the  30th,  the  submarine  stood 
out  of  San  Diego  on  a  reserve  training 
cruise  to  the  Pacific  Northwest  during 
which  she  visited  ports  in  Washington  and 
British  Columbia.  She  resumed  operations 
along  the  California  coast  late  in  August 
and,  with  periodic  cruises  to  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  continued  that  duty  until  early 
July  1950.  During  that  month,  she  made  a 
round-trip  voyage  to  Pearl  Harbor  and  back 
to  San  Diego.  Following  her  return  to  her 
home  port  early  in  August,  she  resumed 
once  more  west  coast  operations. 

On  30  April  1952,  she  got  underway,  via 
Pearl  Harbor,  for  the  Far  East.  Blenny  ar- 
rived in  Yokosuka,  Japan,  on  24  May.  While 
in  the  Far  E^t,  the  submarine  conducted 
routine  7th  Fleet  operations  and  made  a  35- 
day  reconnaissance  war  patrol  in  the 
Korean  war  zone.  She  departed  Yokosuka 
to  return  home  on  18  October.  Sailing  via 
Chichi  Jima  in  the  Volcano  Islands  and 
Pearl  Harbor,  she  arrived  back  in  San  Diego 
early  in  November.  She  conducted  west 
coast  operations  until  reassigned  to  the  At- 
lantic Fleet  in  the  spring  of  1954.  On  U 
May,  she  stood  out  of  San  Diego  and  shaped 
a   course    for   Panama.   She   transited    the 
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canal  on  24  May  and  headed  for  New 
London,  Conn.,  where  she  reported  on  9 
June. 

Blenny  remained  active  for  another 
decade  and  one-half.  Throughout  the  re- 
mainder of  her  career,  the  submarine  oper- 
ated from  the  New  London  base.  Initially, 
her  operations  took  her  as  far  south  as  the 
British  West  Indies  and  as  far  north  as  the 
coast  of  Newfoundland.  Her  primary  mis- 
sions were  to  develop  attack  submarine  tac- 
tics and  to  support  the  development  of  anti- 
submarine warfare  tactics.  However,  she 
also  test-fired  new  types  of  torpedoes.  That 
routine  continued  until  the  early  1960's 
when  she  began  making  periodic  deploy- 
ments to  the  Mediterranean.  Blenny  subse- 
quently alternated  tours  of  duty  with  the 
6th  Fleet  with  extended  assignments  in  the 
western  Atlantic  conducting  test  and  evalua- 
tion operations  as  well  as  antisubmarine 
training  duty. 

Sometime  in  1969,  she  was  redesignated 
an  auxiliary  submarine  AGSS-324.  In  Sep- 
tember 1969,  she  was  placed  in  commission, 
in  reserve:  and,  two  months  later,  the  sub- 
marine went  out  of  commission  for  good. 
Berthed  initially  at  Philadelphia,  Blenny's 
name  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  15 
August  1973.  Subsequently  moved  to  Ports- 
mouth. Va..  she  remained  there  until  3  July 
1979  at  which  time  she  was  moved  to  the 
naval  station  at  Norfolk  for  a  period  of  tem- 
porary duty. 

Blenny  earned  four  battle  stars  for  World 
War  II  service  and  one  battle  star  for 
Korean  War  service. 


IMPORTANCE  OP  PRENATAL 
CARE 


HON.  RICHARD  J.  DURBIN 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  1,  1989 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  an  exciting 
new  program  I  worthed  to  Initiate  in  Illinois  to 
combat  infant  mortality. 

On  the  day  after  Mother's  Day,  I  joined  Illi- 
nois Gov.  Jim  Thompson  and  the  State  health 
director,  Dr.  Bernard  Turnock,  in  announcing  a 
statewide  public  information  campaign  to  get 
out  the  message  about  the  importance  of  pre- 
natal care. 

The  campaign  uses  radio  and  TV  ads,  bill- 
boards and  newspaper  ads  to  warn  mothers- 
io-toe  about  the  dangers  of  drug  use  and  the 
need  for  medical  care  during  pregnancy.  It  ad- 
vertises a  toll-free  prenatal  care  hotline  oper- 
ated by  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Health,  which  low-income  women  can  call  for 
prenatal  care  referrals  and  nutritional  help. 
Buses  in  Chicago  and  Springfield  will  carry 
placards  advertising  the  number. 

This  initiative  stems  from  a  similar  effort  I 
organized  and  corxjucted  last  year  with  the  Il- 
linois Food  Retailers  and  Illinois  Retail  Mer- 
chants Associations,  which  voluntarily  printed 
the  prenatal  care  hotline  numtjer  on  millions 
of  shopping  bags  distributed  throughout  cen- 
tral llllrrois. 

This  year,  I  worked  with  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Health,  the  Illinois  Association 
of  Broadcasters,  several  billboard  companies 
and  transit  agencies,  and  Advisers  U.S.A.,  a 
public-Interest  advertising  group  in  Chicago,  to 
expand  the  ad  campaign  statewide.  The  com- 
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panles  who  are  providing  airtlme  and  space 
for  these  ads,  and  the  professionals  who  pro- 
ducted  the  ads  on  a  prot)ono  basis,  are  to  be 
commended  for  their  commitment  to  this  cam- 
paign. Through  this  effort,  many  pregnant 
women  will  learn  of  the  importance  of  good 
prenatal  care  and  how  they  can  go  about  get- 
ting it. 

In  Illinois  and  throughout  the  country,  we 
face  a  growing  problem  of  pregnant  women 
who  either  cannot  afford  or  don't  seek  our 
routine  medical  care,  and  who  abuse  alcohol 
and  drugs  during  pregnancy.  For  instance, 
during  the  State  of  Illinois'  fiscal  year  1988, 
the  State  Department  of  Children  and  Family 
Services  received  reports  of  1 ,233  new  cases 
of  babies  suffering  from  substance  abuse. 
These  are  primarily  cocaine  babies,  infants 
born  addicted  to  cocaine  from  their  mothers' 
use  of  the  drug.  In  the  first  10  months  of  the 
current  fiscal  year,  the  number  of  new  cocaine 
babies  have  already  reached  1,784.  As  re- 
cently as  1965,  a  total  of  only  181  cases  were 
reported. 

Whether  because  of  ignorance  or  addiction, 
too  many  mothers  are  jeopardizing  the  lives 
and  health  of  their  babies.  The  results  are 
devastating  for  the  mothers,  the  babies,  and 
the  citizens  who  ultimately  pay  the  bill  for 
treating  the  addicted  Infants.  Our  public  serv- 
ice message  will  focus  the  spotlight  on  this 
alarming  problem. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider  whether  a 
similar  effort  might  be  mounted  In  their  own 
States  to  reach  people  with  the  message  of 
the  importance  of  prenatal  care,  in  order  to 
help  save  the  lives  of  high-risk  newborns. 


LEGISLATION  TO  CORRECT  TAX 
REFORM  ACT  OF  1986 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  1,  1989 

Mr,  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation,  for  myself  and  Mrs.  Ken- 
nelly,  to  correct  an  unintended  effect  of  the 
foreign  tax  credit  limitation  interest  allocation 
rules  enacted  in  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986. 

In  the  1986  act,  Congress  adopted  section 
864(e)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  which 
generally  provides  that  when  allocating  deduc- 
tions for  purposes  of  computing  net  foreign 
source  income,  interest  expense  must  be  at- 
tributed to  all  the  activities  and  property  of  a 
U.S.  affiliated  group,  not  simply  the  company 
which  incurred  the  borrowing.  Congress  had 
concluded  that  the  funglbility  of  money  justi- 
fied treating  all  affiliated  companies  as  one 
economic  unit  for  purposes  of  allocating  Inter- 
est expense.  Under  this  provision,  total  U.S. 
affiliated  group  interest  expense  Is  allocated 
to  foreign  source  income  based  on  the  ratio  of 
foreign  to  total  assets  of  the  group  In  enact- 
ing 864(e),  Congress  specifically  wished  to 
prevent  U.S.  taxpayers  from  adjusting  the  lo- 
cation of  borrowing  within  the  affiliated  group 
to  a  company  without  foreign  source  income, 
thereby  reducing  foreign  source  interest  ex- 
pense and  increasing  the  foreign  tax  credit 
limitation. 
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While  section  864(e)  addressed  this  form  of 
manipulation,  it  created  another  potentially 
more  serious  problem.  In  allocating  domestic 
interest  expense  to  foreign  source  income, 
864(e)  fails  to  take  into  account  any  borrow- 
ings by  foreign  subsidiaries.  This  means  that 
whenever  a  U.S.  taxpayer  has  foreign  subsidi- 
aries which  are  leveraged,  this  leveraging  is 
ignored  for  purposes  of  allocating  domestic  in- 
terest expense.  For  example,  if  a  U.S.  affili- 
ated group  has  $100  of  U.S.  assets  and  $100 
in  foreign  subsidiary  assets,  and  both  the  U.S. 
group  and  the  foreign  subsidiary  each  has  $14 
of  interest  expense,  864(e)  will  ignore  the  $14 
of  foreign  subsidiary  interest  expense  and  al- 
locate half  of  the  $14  of  U.S.  interest  expense 
to  foreign  source  income.  The  result  will  be 
that,  for  purposes  of  the  foreign  tax  credit  limi- 
tation, foreign  source  gross  income  will  effec- 
tively be  reduced  by  $21  in  deductions,  rather 
than  $14. 

The  unfortunate  result  has  been  that  U.S. 
affiliated  groups  with  highly  leveraged  foreign 
subsidiaries  have  had  irrationally  large 
amounts  of  U.S.  domestic  interest  expense  al- 
located against  their  foreign  source  income, 
greatly  reducing  the  amount  of  their  foreign 
tax  credits.  Under  these  rules,  foreign  subsidi- 
aries which  earn  substantial  economic  profits, 
and  which  pay  high  effective  rates  of  foreign 
tax,  are  sometimes  deemed  under  the  interest 
allocation  rules  either  to  have  no  foreign 
source  income,  or  even  to  have  an  overall  for- 
eign loss.  This  means  that  little  or  no  foreign 
tax  credit  can  be  used  by  the  U.S.  parent 
when  dividends  are  repatriated  to  the  United 
States.  In  order  to  avoid  double  taxation, 
many  U.S.  firms  have  chosen  not  to  repatriate 
dividends  to  the  United  States,  and  have  in- 
stead been  forced  to  reinvest  their  earnings 
abroad.  This  reduces  the  amount  of  capital 
available  for  investment  in  the  United  States, 
with  a  concomitant  loss  of  jobs  and  eventually 
of  U.S.  tax  revenues. 

In  enacting  864(e),  Congress  created  an  ex- 
ception to  the  consolidated  group  rule  for  cer- 
tain regulated  financial  institutions.  This  ex- 
ception, found  in  864(e)(5),  was  adopted  for 
the  purpose  of  benefiting  taxpayers  who  had 
both  foreign  assets  and  U.S.  banking  assets. 
Without  such  an  exception,  the  allocation  of 
interest  expense  of  the  U.S.  regulated  finan- 
cial institution  to  nonfinancial  enterprises 
would  normally  have  resulted  in  a  reduction  of 
the  net  foreign  income  of  the  nonfinancial  en- 
terprise in  instances  where  the  regulated  fi- 
nancial institutions  were  more  highly  lever- 
aged than  the  nonfinancial  enterprises.  Sec- 
tion 864(e)(5)  removes  regulated  financial  in- 
stitutions from  the  U.S.  taxpayer  affiliated 
group  so  that  any  regulated  financial  interest 
expense  of  the  institution  is  allocated  in  fact 
only  to  their  income. 

While  it  is  recognized  that  the  special  ex- 
ception of  864(e)(5)  was  designed  to  alleviate 
the  distinctive  problem  of  a  limited  group  of 
taxpayers,  it  has  had  an  unintentionally  ad- 
verse impact  on  others.  This  results  when  an 
affiliated  group  includes  both  a  regulated  fi- 
nancial institution  and  a  finance  company.  In 
such  instances,  the  regulated  financial  institu- 
tion, though  frequently  more  highly  leveraged 
than  the  finance  company,  may  have  a  lower 
rate  interest  cost.  This  results  in  a  relatively 
lower  interest  cost  for  the  regulated  financial 
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institution  than  for  the  finance  company  on  an 
asset  comparison  basis.  Though  both  the  reg- 
ulated financial  institution  and  the  finance 
company  are  members  of  a  single  financial 
group  and  file  a  consolidated  return,  the 
864(e)(5)  exception  requires  that  the  regulated 
financial  institution's  assets  and  interest  ex- 
pense be  deleted  from  the  affiliated  group's 
interest  allocation. 

For  example,  assume  that  the  U.S.  affiliated 
group  consists  of  a  finance  company  with 
$100  in  assets  and  $14  in  interest  expense 
and  a  bank  with  $100  in  assets  and  $4  in  in- 
terest expense.  Assume  that  the  group  has  a 
foreign  subsidiary  with  $100  in  equity  and  $14 
in  interest  expense.  If  foreign  bon-owings  had 
been  included  in  the  864(e)  allocation  rule, 
total  U.S.  assets  would  have  equaled  $200 
and  total  foreign  assets  $100,  while  total  inter- 
est expense  would  have  equaled  $32.  One- 
third,  or  $10.67,  would  have  been  allocated 
abroad.  Because  the  subsidiary  would  already 
have  $14  in  interest  expense,  no  additional 
U.S.  affiliated  group  interest  expense  would 
have  been  allocated  to  foreign  source  income. 
However,  864(e)  ignores  foreign  borrowings. 
Without  the  864(e)(5)  regulated  financial  insti- 
tution exception,  total  U.S.  aHiliated  group  in- 
terest expense  would  have  equaled  $18.  For- 
eign assets  would  have  equaled  $100  and 
total  assets  $300,  which  would  have  resulted 
in  one-third  of  the  domestic  interest  expense, 
or  $6,  being  allocated  to  foreign  source 
income.  That  would  have  resulted  in  a  total  of 
$20  of  interest  expense  tieing  deemed  to 
reduce  foreign  earnings. 

With  the  864(e)(5)  exception,  however,  the 
bank  is  deleted  from  the  calculations.  Total  in- 
terest expense  would  equal  $14.  Foreign 
assets  would  still  equal  $100,  but  total  assets 
would  equal  $200,  One-half  of  the  domestic 
interest  expense,  or  $7,  would  then  be  allocat- 
ed to  foreign  source  income  for  a  total  of  $21. 
As  can  be  seen,  the  supposedly  pro-taxpay- 
er exception  of  864(e)(5)  can  compound  the 
already  distorting  effects  of  section  864(e).  It 
has  made  it  virtually  impossible  for  some  U.S. 
taxpayers  ever  to  repatriate  dividends  from 
their  foreign  operations.  As  a  result,  those  tax- 
payers may  never  pay  any  U.S.  tax  on  their 
foreign  earnings. 

My  bill  will  normally  allow  the  U.S.  taxpayer 
not  to  elect  the  864(e)(5)  regulated  financial 
institution  exception.  While  my  bill  will  not 
solve  the  more  basic  problems  created  by  the 
failure  to  include  foreign  borrowings  in  the 
864(e)  interest  allocation  rules,  it  will  at  least 
reduce  the  compounding  of  those  problems 
on  taxpayers  inadvertently  adversely  affected 
by  a  supposedly  pro-taxpayer  rule. 

There  are  a  number  of  tax  provisions,  par- 
ticulariy  in  the  foreign  area,  designed  to  bene- 
fit taxpayers  but  which  a  taxpayer  may  elect 
not  to  use  if  the  provision  proves  to  be  detri- 
mental. For  example,  taxpayers  are  not  re- 
quired to  take  advantage  of  the  foreign  tax 
credit,  a  code  provision  designed  solely  to 
benefit  taxpayers.  When  a  more  favorable 
result  can  be  achieved,  taxpayers  may  instead 
elect  to  treat  foreign  taxes  as  ordinary  and 
necessary  business  expenses.  Tax  treaties, 
which  essentially  create  exceptions  to  the 
code  designed  to  benefit  taxpayers  in  specific 
situations,  provide  another  example.  If  a  provi- 
sion of  a  tax  treaty  proves  detrimental,  a  U.S. 
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taxpayer  may  normally  elect  to  be  treated  by 
the  general  provisions  of  the  code. 

Similariy,  taxpayers  should  also  normally  be 
allowed  to  be  governed  by  the  general  provi- 
sions of  864(e)  and  not  elect  the  864(e)(5) 
regulated  financial  situations  exception.  The 
864(e)(5)  exception  was  designed  solely  to 
benefit  a  limited  class  of  taxpayers;  others 
should  not  be  disadvantaged  by  its  operation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  1986  Reform  Act  made  a 
number  of  dramatic  changes  in  the  U.S.  tax 
treatment  of  foreign  source  income.  Over 
time,  we  will  learn  if  these  changes  were  help- 
ful or  hurtful  to  our  overall  competitive  position 
in  the  world.  While  members  of  the  tax  writing 
committees  will  debate  many  of  these  larger 
issues  at  some  length  over  an  extended 
period,  we  should  act  now  on  the  more 
narrow,  discreet  issues  where  problems  are 
readily  apparent  and  where  the  results  were 
clearly  not  intended.  This  legislation  is  de- 
signed to  address  one  of  these  relatively 
narrow  issues. 


ACTIONS  OF  PRESIDENT  BUSH 
DESERVE  PRAISE 


HON.  DEAN  A.  GALLO 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  1,  1989 

Mr.  GALLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  rise  in 
praise  of  the  actions  of  President  Bush. 
During  NATO's  40th  anniversary  summit,  the 
President  demonstrated  that  he  possesses 
the  ability  to  follow  up  the  work  of  Ronald 
Reagan  to  lead  the  world  lieyond  the  era  of 
containment. 

Throughout  the  globe  oppressed  people  are 
clamoring  for  democracy.  We  see  it  within  the 
Soviet  Union  where  ethnic  groups  are  pressur- 
ing General  Secretary  Mikhail  Gorbachev  to 
implement  glasnost  and  peristroika.  We  see  it 
in  Eastern  Europe  where  countries  dominated 
by  the  Soviet  Union  for  over  40  years  are 
fighting  for  democracy  and  closer  ties  with  the 
West.  And,  most  dramatically,  we  see  it  in 
China  where  millions  of  Chinese  students  and 
laborers  are  putting  their  lives  on  the  line  in 
order  to  break  the  chains  of  oppression. 

President  Bush  recognized  this  historic  op- 
portunity to  change  the  worid  order  estab- 
lished after  Worid  War  II  and  responded  in 
bold  and  dramatic  fashion. 

At  the  recently  concluded  NATO  summit. 
President  Bush  illustrated  his  political  acumen 
and  keen  intellect.  In  one  dramatic  move  he 
resolved  his  dispute  with  Chancellor  Kohl  over 
shortrange  nuclear  weapons,  he  reaffirmed 
our  position  as  the  leader  of  the  free  worid,  he 
seized  the  initiative  from  President  Gorbachev 
and  he  put  forth  a  historic  arms  control  pro- 
posal that  signifies  a  constructive  change  in 
direction  for  NATO. 

There  is  still  much  to  be  done.  We  must 
continue  to  work  with  the  General  Secretary 
to  reduce  the  threat  of  war  and  to  resolve  re- 
gional conflicts.  The  Eastern  bloc  countnes 
must  be  encouraged  to  extend  their  ties  with 
the  West.  And  we  must  aid  oppressed  people 
throughout  the  globe  who  are  willing  to  sacri- 
fice their  lives  in  order  to  achieve  freedom. 
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I  realize  that  we  have  a  long  and  torturous 
road  ahead  of  us.  But  today  I  can  dream  of 
the  day  when  there  is  no  longer  an  Iron  Cur- 
tain or  a  Berlin  Wall.  I  can  dreann  of  a  world  In 
which  the  threat  of  another  European  war  will 
be  all  but  eliminated. 

In  closing.  I  would  like  to  praise  President 
George  Bush  once  again  and  strongly  urge 
my  fellow  Members  to  Inform  the  President  of 
our  strong  support  for  his  bold  initiative. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

QUICK!  THIS  WAY  TO  THE 
FUTURE 
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TRIBUTE  TO  STEPHEN 
ROMANIK 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  HUGHES 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  1.  1989 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nse  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  a  great  Amencan  from  Mlllville, 
NJ.  I  am  speaking  of  Mr.  Stephen  Romanlk. 
On  Saturday,  June  3,  1989,  Mr.  Romanlk  is 
being  honored  on  the  occasion  of  his  retire- 
ment from  the  Cumberland  County  Welfare 
Offrce  wfiere  he  has  served  as  director  for  the 
last  15  years.  Prior  to  his  tenure  as  director, 
Mr.  Romanlk  served  on  the  Cumberland 
County  Welfare  Board  for  4  years.  Mr.  Ro- 
manik's  dedication  and  service  to  the  citizens 
of  Cumt)erland  County  are  hard  to  match.  He 
is  an  Inspiration  to  ttwse  who  follow  in  his 
footsteps. 

Mr.  Romanik  began  his  career  as  a  public 
servant  In  1965  when  he  became  commis- 
sioner of  parks  and  public  property  for  the  city 
of  Millville.  1^;  a  position  Mr.  Romanik  held 
for  16  years.  Throughout  his  tenure  as  com- 
missioner. Mr.  Romanlk  also  held  positions  on 
the  Board  of  School  Estimates,  the  Planning 
Board,  and  the  Mlllville  Housing  Authority. 

Very  few  talented  Individuals  can  boast  of 
achieving  success  In  multiple  careers  during 
their  lifetime;  however,  Mr.  Romanik  has  also 
enjoyed  a  successful  career  In  professional 
sports.  He  played  for  the  Chicago  Bears  and 
the  Chicago  Cardinals  between  1950  and 
1954.  Since  that  time,  Mr.  Romanlk  has  re- 
mained active  in  sports  by  managing  an  Amer- 
ican Little  League  Team,  officiating  at  local 
football  games,  and  participating  in  the  Inter- 
scholastic  Athletic  Association.  Mr.  Romanik's 
talents  and  contributions  to  the  local  sports 
programs  were  recognized  In  1976  when  he 
was  irxjucted  into  the  Millville  Sports  Hall  of 
Fame.  In  1983,  Mr.  Romanik  was  named  "All- 
American  Quarterback"  and  was  inducted  into 
the  University  of  Villanova  Hall  of  Fame. 

Mr.  Romanik  Is  also  very  active  in  the  St. 
Nrcholas  Ukrainian  Catholic  Church  In  Millville, 
NJ,  and  In  The  American  Legion,  having 
served  in  the  U.S.  Army  during  Worid  War  II. 

Mr.  Romanik's  voluntary  involvement  in  civic 
activities  and  work  as  a  public  servant  exem- 
plify the  American  spirit  and  what  it  is  that 
makes  our  country  great. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  colleagues,  please  join  me 
in  saluting  Mr.  Stephen  Romanik  on  this  very 
special  occasion  of  his  retirement. 


HON.  JOE  BARTON 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  1,  1989 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
information  of  my  colleagues.  I  am  Inserting 
Into  the  Record  an  article  concerning  the  Su- 
perconducting Super  Collider  written  by  Rena 
Pederson.  editor  of  the  Dallas  Morning  News. 
Quick!  This  Way  to  the  Future 

Quick,  before  the  adulta  mess  things  up. 
Let's  unleash  our  secret  weapon:  kids. 

If  the  Superconducting  Super  Collider  is 
going  to  be  the  biggest,  most  important  sci- 
ence project  of  the  future,  then  somehow 
the  message  needs  to  get  out  to  America's 
kids  and  parents. 

After  the  Sputnik  launching  in  the  1950s. 
American  kids  had  to  be  taught  how  impor- 
tant the  space  program  was.  Today  the  chal- 
lenge is  inner  space.  We  must  get  the  kids, 
who  will  be  the  beneficiaries  of  physics,  in 
the  know.  And  we  must  get  them  in  the  van- 
guard of  supporting  the  SSC. 

The  need  is  pressing:  The  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  predicts  the  United  States 
will  fall  short  by  250.000  computer  scientists 
and  as  many  as  50.000  engineers  by  the 
early  1990s.  At  the  same  lime,  the  SSC  is 
begging,  bowing  and  scraping  for  funds 
from  Congress.  The  House  Budget  Commit- 
tee has  approved  a  budget  that  would  pro- 
vide $200  million  to  start  the  giant  research 
project  in  Ellis  County.  But  much  could 
happen  before  the  budget  process  is 
through,  and  any  less  could  be  the  end  of 
the  SSC  before  it's  begun. 

Enter  the  kids.  Schoolchildren  in  Ennis. 
near  the  heart  of  SSC  country,  are  trying  to 
start  a  national  letterwriting  campaign  to 
urge  students  all  over  the  country  to  write 
their  congressmen  to  support  of  the  SSC. 
That  makes  sense.  There  are  45.9  million 
kids  in  public  schools.  Add  their  parents  and 
teachers  and  you  have  about  one-third  of 
the  U.S.  population.  That  could  be  a  more 
powerful  lobbying  group  than  the  AARP  or 
NRA. 

But  let's  don't  stop  there.  The  University 
of  Texas  at  Arlington  is  already  at  work  de- 
vising a  science  education  curriculum  for 
kindergarten  through  eighth  grade  that  is 
SSC-inspired.  Roy  Schwitters.  the  new  SSC 
project  director,  sees  American  youth  as  an 
indispensible  part  of  the  super  collider 
story.  Since  one  of  the  greatest  concentra- 
tions of  American  brainpower  will  be  at  the 
SSC  campus.  Dr.  Schwitters  has  been  think- 
ing of  having  the  super  staff  teach  special 
classes  to  tomorrow's  young  scientists. 

But  tjetter  yet.  why  not  put  those  classes 
on  TV  and  beam  them  across  the  country? 
It  could  be  like  Mr.  Wizard,  only  better.  You 
could  call  it  Superclyde  School  or  even 
Quark  Wars. 

Come  to  think  of  it.  why  not  build  a  TV 
studio  into  the  SSC  campus,  so  advanced 
classes  could  be  linked  via  satellite  to  col- 
lege campuses  across  the  country?  That 
way.  the  staff  could  keep  up  teaching  con- 
tacts at  premier  universities. 

Dr.  Schwitters  also  is  toying  with  the  idea 
of  reserving  space  on  the  campus  for  young 
people  to  come  to  summer  physics  camps  in 
the  future.  He  sees  the  SSC  campus  as 
something  belonging  to  the  American 
people  and  wants  them  to  feel  welcome, 
part  of  the  team. 


Dr.  Schwitters  is  right.  Already  much  has 
been  made  about  the  economic  benefits  of 
the  SSC.  But  somehow  we  must  communi- 
cate the  excitement  of  the  project,  the  thrill 
of  the  potential  scientific  breakthroughs. 

Just  imagine  a  53-mile  race  track  with 
atoms  speeding  like  race  cars  into  a  head-on. 
mega-coUison,  which  would  allow  physicists 
to  sift  through  the  breakage,  much  like  me- 
chanics examining  a  carburetor  after  a 
wreck,  to  find  out  the  inner  workings  of  the 
universe. 

They  could  find  medical  breakthroughs 
like  those  that  have  led  to  the  CAT  scanner. 
They  could  find  ways  to  improve  the  micro- 
scopic, super-fast  elements  of  communica- 
tion and  computers.  They  could  maintain 
our  wobbly  hold  on  scientific  leadership  in 
the  world. 

But  first  we  must  get  it  across  to  Congress 
that  the  SSC  is  not  just  a  Texas  construc- 
tion project.  Only  2  percent  of  the  funds  al- 
ready allocated  to  the  SSC  have  been  spent 
in  Texas:  out-of-state  contractors  stand  to 
benefit  from  much  of  the  $4.5  billion 
project.  Currently.  250  companies  in  40 
states  have  contacted  the  Department  of 
Energy  to  express  interest.  SSC-related 
work  already  is  under  way  in  35  institutions. 
When  it  is  completed,  the  SSC  may  be  uti- 
lized by  as  many  as  100  American  universi- 
ties. 

The  SSC  may  well  be  the  most  important 
national  scientific  effort  since  the  space  pro- 
gram and  before  that  the  Manhattan 
Project.  Someday  soon,  schoolchildren  will 
be  learning  the  name  of  Roy  Schwitters. 
just  as  they  came  to  learn  Werner  Von 
Braun  and  J.  Robert  Oppenheimer. 

But  first,  before  the  school  year  is  out. 
the  word  must  get  out  to  the  schools  and 
teachers  and  students  and  parents;  get  in- 
volved. Let's  make  the  future  happen. 


TRIBUTE  TO  NEIL  MONACO 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  MRAZEK 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  1,  1989 

Mr.  MRAZEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the  re- 
tirement of  Nell  Monaco  of  Smithtown,  Long 
Island,  after  33  exemplary  years  In  the  Plain- 
edge  Public  Schools  District. 

An  educator  and  media  specialist,  Mr. 
Monaco  has  served  the  needs  of  his  district's 
students  while  compiling  an  enviable  record  of 
service  to  his  community.  He  is  a  founder  and 
officer  of  the  Smithtown  Pines  Civic  Associa- 
tion, a  member  and  officer  of  the  Plalnedge 
Classroom  Teachers'  Association  and  a 
member  of  the  Vanderbilt  Museum  Commis- 
sion in  Centerport,  Long  Island. 

After  gaining  his  undergraduate  degree  at 
SUNY-New  Paltz.  Mr.  Monaco  went  on  to 
earn  his  master's  degree  at  New  York  Univer- 
sity, along  with  his  sixth-year  certificate  and 
administration  certificate.  He  began  his  career 
In  education  in  the  Yonkers  public  schools  in 
1953,  served  his  country  in  the  U.S.  Army 
from  1954-56,  and  then  joined  the  Plalnedge 
Public  Schools  In  1 956. 

Mr.  Monaco  also  has  served  as  a  member 
of  the  Smithtown  Democratic  Committee  for 
30  years.  Including  the  chairmanship  in  1969- 
70.  He  has  stood  as  a  Suffolk  County  Demo- 
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cratic  Committee  member  and  as  a  member 
of  its  Screening  Committee  tor  1 3  years.  Addi- 
tionally, he  is  now  serving  his  10th  elected 
term  as  a  representative  for  the  Sixth  Assem- 
bly District  on  the  New  York  State  Democratic 
Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  historian  Henry  Brooks 
Adams  said,  "A  teacher  affects  eternity;  he 
can  never  tell  where  his  Influence  stops."  I'm 
sure  my  colleagues  join  with  me  today  In  con- 
gratulating Neil  Monaco  for  his  years  of  serv- 
ice to  the  young  people  of  Long  Island.  I'm 
proud  to  call  him  my  friend. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  exhibition  called  Washington  to  Wash- 
ington, not  only  celebrates  the  contributions  of 
women  to  the  history  of  art,  but  expresses  the 
rich  and  diverse  cultural  heritage  of  Washing- 
ton State.  This  exhibition  was  created  as  part 
Washington  State's  centennial  celebration, 
and  will  travel  throughout  the  State  when  the 
Washington,  DC,  showing  concludes  July  9. 

The  works  of  these  talented  artists  explore 
exciting  visual  Images  through  various  medi- 
ums. I  am  proud  to  be  a  part  of  this  outstand- 
ing tribute  to  women  and  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington. I  hope  my  colleagues  will  participate  In 
the  viewing  of  these  fine  works. 
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TALENTED  WOMEN  OF 
WASHINGTON  STATE 


WASHINGTON  TO  WASHINGTON, 
WOMEN'S  ART  EXHIBIT 


WASHINGTON  TO  WASHINGTON 


HON.  ROD  CHANDLER 

OF  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  1,  1989 
Mr.  CHANDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time  In 
our  Nation's  history  when  the  enormous  tal- 
ents and  achievements  of  women  in  politics, 
science,  business,  and  literature  are  receiving 
much  deserved  recognition,  I  would  like  to  call 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  the  recent 
opening  of  a  fine  arts  exhibition  which  fea- 
tures Washington  State  women  artists.  Wash- 
ington to  Washington,  Women  In  Art  Today 
was  previewed  March  6  to  30,  1989,  at  the  Art 
Museum  of  Washington  State  University  and 
Is  now  displayed  In  Washington,  DC,  at  the 
prestigious  new  National  Museum  of  Women 
In  the  Arts.  The  exhibit  will  continue  through 
July  9.  I  strongly  encourage  my  colleagues  to 
visit  this  exhibition. 

A  group  of  15  of  the  most  extraordinarily 
gifted  female  artists  currently  living  and  work- 
ing in  the  State  of  Washington  were  selected 
to  offer  samples  of  their  work  to  be  shown  In 
the  Washington  to  Washington  exhibit. 

These  women  have  made  remarkable  con- 
tributions in  a  wide  variety  of  fine  art  fields 
from  glass  blowing  by  Sonja  Blomdahl  and 
tapestry  by  Inge  Norgaard  to  computer-pro- 
duced graphic  art  by  Lorna  Pauley  Jordan. 
Many  of  these  artists  have  had  their  work  ex- 
hibited abroad  in  Europe,  Japan,  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  Mexico  In  addition  to  exhibitions  in 
several  United  States  cities  Including  New 
York,  Chicago,  and  Philadelphia. 

I  would  like  to  express  my  great  apprecia- 
tion for  the  contributions  made  by  the  artists 
whose  work  is  included  in  the  Washington  to 
Washington  exhibit.  1  offer  my  sincere  con- 
gratulations to  each  of  the  1 5  talented  artists. 


WASHINGTON  TO  WASHINGTON, 
WOMEN  IN  ART  TODAY 

HON.  THOMAS  S.  FOLEY 

OF  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  1,  1989 
Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  pay 
tribute  to  15  gifted  artists  from  my  State  of 
Washington.  Earlier  this  week,  an  exhibit  enti- 
tled "Washington  to  Washington,  Women  In 
Art  Today,"  opened  at  the  National  Museum 
of  Women  In  the  Arts  here  In  what  we  refer  to 
as  the  other  Washington.  Washington  State  Is 
one  of  only  five  States  in  the  Nation  to  be  so 
honored  and  we.  In  the  Washington  State  del- 
egation, are  proud  to  acknowledge  the  talent, 
experience  and  versatility  of  these  fine  artists 
and  women. 

Throughout  Its  history,  Washington  State 
has  been  blessed  with  women  whose  pioneer- 
ing, innovative  spirits  challenged  and  enriched 
us  all— the  artists  honored  In  the  exhibit  carry 
on  that  tradition. 


HON.  SID  MORRISON 

OF  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  1,  1989 
Mr.  MORRISON  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  Is  with  great  pleasure  and  enthusiasm 
that  I  rise  today  in  recognition  of  the  creative 
achievements  of  the  women  from  Washington 
State,  whose  works  now  are  on  display  at  the 
National  Museum  of  Women  In  the  Arts  In 
Washington,  DC. 


HON.  JAMES  A.  McDERMOTT 

OF  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  1,  1989 
Mr.  McDERMOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  talented  women 
from  the  State  of  Washington  who  were 
chosen  to  display  their  works  at  the  art  exhib- 
it, Washington  to  Washington  which  is  now 
being  shown  at  the  National  Museum  of 
Women  In  the  Arts  here  in  Washington,  DC. 
Commemorating  the  Washington  State  cen- 
tennial, this  exhibit  Is  a  celebration  of  the  work 
of  women  artists  in  my  State.  It  Includes 
works  by  artists  from  all  over  the  State  using 
various  types  of  artistic  media. 

I  am  proud  to  present  to  our  Nation's  Cap- 
ital some  of  the  best  creative  works  which  my 
State  has  to  offer.  These  works  symbolize  the 
cultural  diversity  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  and 
serve  as  living  proof  of  the  many  contributions 
of  women  artists.  I  encourage  my  colleagues 
to  visit  this  exhibit  before  It  closes  on  July  9. 


ARTISTIC  WEALTH  OF 
WASHINGTON  STATE 


HON.  JOHN  MILLER 

OF  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  1,  1989 
Mr.  MILLER  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  pleased  to  bring  to  your  attention 
an  exceptional  exhibit  of  artwork  from  several 
of  Washington  State's  most  innovative  and 
gifted  women  artists.  The  exhibit,  a  part  of  the 
State  centennial  celebration,  truly  celebrates 
the  richness  of  Washington  State's  artistic 
heritage.  1  applaud  the  National  Museum  of 
Women  In  the  Arts  for  providing  this  opportu- 
nity to  showcase  the  talents  of  women  in  the 
arts  and  for  providing  a  forum  for  exploring 
the  changing  roles  of  women  in  society. 

This  exhibit  expresses  the  cultural  diversity 
of  the  Northwest.  Each  work  is  an  expression 
of  the  artists  individual  vision.  I  commend  the 
volunteer  coordinates  and  the  Washington 
arts  community  for  their  efforts  In  bringing  this 
exhibit  to  our  Capital.  It  has  provided  us  all 
with  an  opportunity  to  enhance  our  apprecia- 
tion of  the  artistic  wealth  of  Washington  State. 


TRIUMPH  OF  CULTURE  AND  AN 
INSPIRATION 


HON.  NORMAN  D.  DICKS 

OF  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  1,  1989 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  delighted  to 
join  my  colleagues  from  the  Washington  State 
delegation  to  pay  tribute  to  those  outstanding 
women  artists  from  the  State  of  Washington 
whose  works  are  being  recognized  and  hon- 
ored this  month  through  display  at  the  Nation- 
al Museum  of  Women  In  the  Arts.  I  salute  the 
outstanding  efforts  of  the  Washington  State 
Committee  of  the  National  Museum  of  Women 
in  the  Arts,  the  Washington  State  Society,  and 
the  alumni  associations  of  the  University  of 
Washington,  Washington  State  University,  and 
Whitman  College  for  making  this  event  possi- 
ble. Our  society  Is  greatly  enriched  by  the  tal- 
ents and  unique  achievements  of  women  in  all 
areas  of  art.  It  is  therefore  with  great  pride 
that  we  recognize  this  very  special  group  of 
talented  individuals  from  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington in  the  visual  arts.  Their  accomplish- 
ments stand  as  a  triumph  of  culture  and  an  in- 
spiration to  us  all. 


WOMEN  IN  THE  ARTS 


HON.  JOLENE  UNSOELD 

OF  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  1,  1989 
Mrs.  UNSOELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  Washington, 
State  recently  celebrated  Women  in  the  Arts 
here  in  the  Nation's  Capital.  We  are  proud  of 
the  achievements  our  women  have  made  In 
the  arts.  It  signifies  the  importance  we  place 
upon  artistic  endeavors,  and  how  important 
the  contributions  from  women  have  become. 
The   Pacific   Northwest   is   known  for  many 
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things,  and  now  we  can  add  women  artists  to 
the  list.  I  am  proud  of  my  association  with  the 
Women  in  the  Arts  and  hope  we  can  bring 
more  of  these  cultural  events  to  Washington, 
DC. 


WASHINGTON  TO  WASHINGTON 


HON.  AL  SWIFT 

OF  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  1,  1989 

Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  distinct 
pleasure  for  me  to  pay  tribute  today  to  the 
Washington  to  Washington  exhibit  currently  on 
display  at  the  National  Museum  for  Women  in 
the  Arts.  In  particular,  I  would  like  to  applaud 
tfie  creative  and  diverse  talents  of  the  15 
women  wfwse  artwork  was  chosen  out  of 
nearly  700  entries.  It  is  clear  that  Washington 
State  is  rich  with  talent  and  enthusiasm  in  the 
areas  of  creative  arts.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
cultural,  rural,  and  urban  Influences  of  the 
State  are  beautifully  reflected  in  each  piece. 
As  this  exhibition  arnves  at  a  time  when  those 
of  us  from  the  "other  Washington"  are  cele- 
brating our  centennial,  it  is  especially  nice  to 
honor  both  the  State  and  its  citizens  at  the 
same  time.  I  am  pleased  to  offer  my  congratu- 
lations and  appreciation  to  the  many  people 
wtK)  worked  tirelessly  tx}th  here  and  in  the 
State  to  put  the  Washington  to  Washington 
exhibition  together. 


SALUTE  TO  NATIONAL  MARI- 
TIME DAY  AT  PORT  EVER- 
GLADES. PL 


UMI 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  SMITH 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  1.  1989 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Flonda  Mr.  Speaker,  as  part 
of  our  national  celebration  of  America's  mer- 
chant marine,  I  Invite  you  and  all  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  applauding  a  young  man 
from  my  district  who  recently  won  a  nation- 
wide essay  contest  sponsored  by  the  Propel- 
ler Club  of  the  United  States. 

Adam  Pollack  of  Cooper  City  High  School 
competed  with  students  from  across  the  coun- 
try, and  in  winning  the  contest,  he  became  the 
second  Port  Everglades  Prop)eller  Club  repre- 
sentative In  a  row  to  t>e  awarded  first  place.  I 
congratulate  the  entire  Pollack  family  on 
Adam's  achievement.  Also,  I  wish  to  recog- 
nize his  teacher,  Marsha  Williams,  for  helping 
Adam  develop  \he  skills  which  let  him  create 
such  an  exemplary  essay. 

Members  of  the  House,  I  find  it  especially 
appropriate  that  part  of  America's  tribute  to  its 
merchant  marine  involves  our  youth.  Today's 
students  sfiould  learn  all  tfiey  can  about  this 
unique  and  important  part  of  American  history. 
American  mariners  have  made  outstanding 
contritxjtions  to  our  Nation.  They  were  a  vital 
part  of  America's  fledgling  Navy  during  the 
Revolutionary  War,  and  they  proved  their 
commitment  to  tfie  country  in  this  century 
again,  wf>en  they  endured  terrible  losses  and 
hardships  in  order  to  supply  the  allies  dunng 
World  War  II. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  peacetime,  American  mariners  have 
always  helped  America  build  and  develop  Its 
economic  strength,  and  they  should  be 
thanked  for  their  part  in  our  success.  The 
merchant  marine  has  earned  a  proud  place  In 
America's  history  and  culture. 

Finally,  I  wish  to  recognize  the  Port  Ever- 
glades Authority  and  the  Propeller  Club  for  co- 
sponsoring  a  National  Maritime  Day  reception. 


ADVISERS  U.S.A. 


HON.  RICHARD  J.  DURBIN 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  1,  1989 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
commend  the  members  of  Advisers  U.S.A.,  a 
pro  bono  organization  that  produces  public  In- 
terest advertising,  for  their  participation  In  a 
statewide  public  Information  campaign  to 
combat  infant  mortality  In  Illinois. 

The  campaign  uses  radio  and  TV  ads,  blll- 
t>oards,  newspaper  ads,  and  bus  placards,  to 
warn  mothers-to-be  about  the  dangers  of  drug 
use  and  the  need  for  medical  care  during 
pregnancy.  It  advertises  a  toll-free  prenatal 
care  hotline  operated  by  the  State  department 
of  public  health,  which  low-income  women 
can  call  for  prenatal  health  care  referrals  and 
nutritional  help. 

The  professionals  who  are  members  of  Ad- 
visers U.S.A.  donated  many  hours  over  the 
past  6  months  to  produce  the  materials  for 
the  statewide  advertising  campaign.  Including 
six  television  spots,  four  radio  spots,  outdoor 
billboards,  posters,  and  newspaper  advertise- 
ments. 

In  particular,  I  would  like  to  recognize  Steve 
Miles,  president  of  Advisers  U.S.A.;  Ron  Lich- 
terman;  JoAnne  Peterson;  Marilyn  Canna;  Bill 
Cariton;  Curt  Galusha;  and  Suzanne  Morrlsey, 
who  formed  the  project  team  that  made  this 
campaign  a  reality. 

Our  Nation's  continuing  infant  mortality 
problem  Is  deeply  troubling.  The  members  of 
Advisers  U.S.A.  deserve  our  commendation 
for  their  selfless  efforts  to  focus  the  spotlight 
on  this  alarming  problem.  Because  of  their  ac- 
tions, we  will  be  able  to  reach  many  more 
people  In  Illinois  with  the  message  of  the  Im- 
portance of  prenatal  care.  In  order  to  help 
save  the  lives  of  high-risk  newborns. 


H.R.  2514.  PROTECTING  FEDERAL 
EMPLOYEE  PENSIONS  AND  EN- 
HANCING INVESTMENT  OPPOR- 
TUNITIES 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GILMAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  1,  1989 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  ranking 
Republican  on  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service,  I  want  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
legislation  the  chairman  of  our  Subcommittee 
on  Compensation  and  Employee  Benefits,  Mr. 
ACKERMAN  and  I  have  introduced  by  request 
of  the  Federal  Retirement  Thrift  Investment 
Board. 


June  1,  1989 

H.R.  2514  amends  the  Federal  Employees' 
Retirement  System  Act  of  1986  [FERSA]  in 
two  important  ways.  First,  It  authorizes  Feder- 
al agencies  to  pay  earnings  lost  as  a  result  of 
an  error,  on  their  part,  regarding  their  employ- 
ees' Thrift  Savings  Plan  [TSP]  accounts. 
Second,  it  provides  for  more  timely  removal  of 
some  of  the  current  limitations  on  TSP  invest- 
ments by  Federal  and  Postal  employees  cov- 
ered by  the  Federal  Employees'  Retirement 
System  [FERS]. 

Presently,  agencies  must  make  certain  con- 
tributions to  the  TSP  on  behalf  of  their  partici- 
pating employees.  However,  when  there  Is  an 
error  committed  by  the  agency  and  it  fails  to 
make  the  necessary  contributions,  the  em- 
ployee Is  the  one  that  suffers.  The  General 
Accounting  Office  [GAO]  has  ruled  that  agen- 
cies do  not  have  the  "statutory  authority  to 
pay  into  employee  TSP  accounts  earnings  lost 
due  to  an  agency's  delay  in  making  contribu- 
tions to  those  accounts."  This  Is  one  of  the 
items  we  are  changing  In  this  bill.  We  are  pro- 
viding the  agencies  with  that  authority. 

The  GAO  added  that,  "from  the  employee's 
perspective  the  TSP  represents  an  obligation 
by  the  Government  that  upon  retirement  or 
separation  the  sum  of  all  contributions  will  be 
paid."  I  agree  with  that  statement.  Our  Feder- 
al and  Postal  employees  have  the  right  to 
expect  that  their  retirement  accounts  are 
being  handled  judiciously.  They  have  the  fur- 
ther right  to  expect  that  if  their  employing 
agency  makes  an  error  and  does  not  make 
the  necessary  contributions  at  the  time  pre- 
scribed by  the  statutes,  then  the  Agency  will 
replace  all  funds  that  were  lost.  H.R.  2514 
would  establish  that  authority  and  would  pro- 
vide earnings  to  be  paid  retroactive  to  the  in- 
ception of  the  plan,  as  determined  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive Director  of  the  Federal  Retirement 
Thrift  Investment  Board. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  would  expedite  the  re- 
moval of  current  restrictions  on  FERS  partici- 
pants investments  in  the  Common  Stock 
Index  Investment  (C)  Fund  and  the  Fixed 
Income  Investment  (F)  Fund.  According  to  the 
Thrift  Investment  Board  these  "restrictions, 
which  expire  in  1997  under  current  law,  have 
significantly  complicated  the  administrative 
and  recordkeeping  functions  of  the  TSP." 

FERS  placed  certain  restrictions  on  the  em- 
ployee contributions  to  the  two  previously 
mentioned  funds.  These  restrictions  were  to 
be  gradually  removed  using  a  phase-In  10- 
year  schedule.  Then,  the  employee  would  be 
free  to  move  their  TSP  investments  between 
the  two  mentioned  funds  and  the  Government 
Securities  Investment  (G)  Fund.  Employees 
who  maintained  their  coverage  under  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  System  (CSRS)  would  still 
tje  restricted  to  the  Government  Securities  (G) 
Fund. 

The  current  arrangement  of  keeping  track  of 
the  restricted  and  unrestricted  contributions 
and  earnings  has  had  a  tremendous  impact 
upon  the  Thrift  Board's  operations.  That  has, 
in  turn.  Increased  the  cost  of  processing  indi- 
vidual transactions  and  has  caused  an  In- 
crease in  the  overall  cost  of  implementing  and 
maintaining  the  plan.  The  current  operation 
appears  also  to  be  confusing  for  TSP  partici- 
pants to  understand  and  to  predict  with  any 
certainty  the  impact  of  interfund  transfer. 
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June  1,  1989 

It  is  our  hope  that  this  legislation  will  be  re- 
viewed by  the  Subcommittee  on  Compensa- 
tion and  Employee  Benefits  in  the  near  future. 
Modifications,  if  needed,  can  be  made  at  that 
time.  I  request  that  the  full  text  of  H.R.  2514 
be  inserted  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  I 
invite  my  colleagues  to  join  in  support  of  this 
measure. 

H.R. 2514 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SK(TU)N  1.  CORKKCTION  OK  KMl'I.OVINti  .\<;KN(  Y 
KRKOKS  RKI.VTIN(;  TO  TIIK  TIIRIhT 
S.\VIN<;SP1,.4N. 

Section  8432  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
is  amended— 

(U  by  redesignating  subsection  (h)  as  sub- 
section (i);  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (g)  the 
following; 

••(h)(1)  The  Executive  Director  shall  issue 
regulations  pursuant  to  which  employing 
agencies  shall  pay  to  the  Thrift  Savings 
FHind  amounts  representing  earnings  lost  by 
the  Thrift  Savings  Fund  because  of  errors 
(including  errors  of  omission)  committed  by 
the  employing  agencies  in  connection  with 
the  Thrift  Savings  Plan  described  in  this 
subchapter.  The  regulations  may  require  an 
employing  agency  to  reimburse  the  Thrift 
Savings  Fund  for  costs  incurred  by  the 
Thrift  Savings  Fund  in  implemenlating  cor- 
rections of  employing  agency  errors. 

••(2)  Regulations  issued  by  the  Executive 
Director  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  shall 
provide  for  procedures  for  determining 
whether  an  employing  agency  error  has  oc- 
curred, which  agencies  are  responsible  for 
correcting  the  error,  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  error  shall  be  corrected.  The  Ex- 
ecutive Director  may  provide  in  such  regula- 
tions for  exceptions  from  the  requirements 
of  this  subsection  to  the  extent  that  correc- 
tion of  an  error  is  not  administratively  feasi- 
ble. Determination  of  administrative  feasi- 
bility shall  include  consideration  of  the 
costs  of  correcting  the  errors  and  the  bene- 
fits to  the  participants  and  beneficiaries  of 
the  Thrift  Savings  Fund  derived  from  cor- 
recting the  errors. 

(3)  In  addition  to  such  other  provisions 
as  the  Executive  Director  determines  are 
appropriate  to  carry  out  this  subsection, 
regulations  issued  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(1)  shall  provide  that— 

••(A)  where  an  employing  agency  error  has 
caused  delay  in  or  failure  of  contributions 
(including  any  employee  contributions  and 
any  employer  contributions)  or  other 
moneys  to  be  invested  in  the  Thrift  Savings 
Fund,  and  neither  the  Thrift  Savings  Fund 
nor  the  participant  had  the  use  of  or  access 
to  such  contributions  or  other  moneys 
during  the  period  of  the  failure  or  delay, 
the  employing  agency  shall  pay  to  the 
Thrift  Savings  Fund,  in  addition  to  any 
amounts  it  is  otherwise  required  to  pay  to 
the  Thrift  Savings  Fund,  an  amount  repre- 
senting lo.st  earnings  on  such  contributions 
or  other  moneys,  such  lost  earnings  to  be 
computed  in  a  manner  established  by  the 
Executive  Director: 

••(B)  where  an  employing  agency  error  has 
caused  the  Thrift  Savings  Fund  to  invest 
moneys  in  the  wrong  investment  fund,  the 
employing  agency  shall  pay  to  the  Thrift 
Savings  Fund  an  amount  representing  any 
lost  earnings,  such  lost  earnings  to  be  com- 
puted in  a  manner  established  by  the  Exec- 
utive Director; 

■•(C)  where  an  employing  agency  error  has 
caused  delay  in  or  failure  of  employee  con- 
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tributions  or  other  moneys  (other  than 
moneys  representing  repayment  of  a  loan 
made  under  section  8433(i))  to  be  invested 
in  the  Thrift  Savings  Fund,  but  the  partici- 
pant has  had  the  use  of  or  access  to  the  con- 
tributions or  other  moneys  which  should 
have  been  invested  in  the  Thrift  Savings 
Fund,  then— 

■•(i)  the  participant  may,  if  still  receiving  a 
salary  which  enables  such  participant  to 
contribute  to  the  Thrift  Saving  Fund,  elect 
to  contribute  from  current  pay,  on  a  tax  de- 
ferred basis,  in  addition  to  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  the  contributions  or  other  moneys 
which  should  have  been  invested  in  the 
Thrift  Savings  Fund,  an  amount  represent- 
ing lost  earnings  on  such  contributions  or 
other  moneys,  such  lost  earnings  to  be  com- 
puted in  a  manner  established  by  the  Exec- 
utive Director; 

••(ii)  if  the  participant  elects  to  make  con- 
tributions pursuant  to  clause  (i).  the  em- 
ploying agency  shall  pay  to  the  Thrift  Sav- 
ings Fund,  in  addition  to  any  employer 
matching  contributions  which  the  employ- 
ing agency  would  have  been  required  to  pay 
pursuant  to  section  8432(c)(2)  had  the  error 
not  occurred,  an  amount  representing  lost 
earnings  on  such  matching  contributions, 
such  lost  earnings  to  be  computed  in  a 
manner  established  by  the  Executive  Direc- 
tor: 

••(iii)  any  amounts  contributed  by  the  par- 
ticipant pursuant  to  an  election  made  under 
clause  (i)  shall  be  exempt  from  the  percent- 
age of  basic  pay  limitations  on  contributions 
to  the  Thrift  Savings  Fund  which  are  con- 
tained in  section  8432(a),  section  8351(b)(2). 
the  section  8440a  added  by  section  401  of 
the  Federal  Employees  Health  Benefits 
Amendments  Act  of  1988  (Public  Law  100- 
654).  and  the  section  8440a  added  by  section 
7  of  the  Retirement  and  Survivors  Annuities 
for  Bankruptcy  Judges  and  Magistrates  Act 
of  1988  (Public  Law  100-659); 

••(iv)  if  the  participant  is  no  longer  receiv- 
ing a  salary  which  enables  such  participant 
to  contribute  to  the  Thrift  Savings  Fund,  or 
ceases  receiving  such  salary  before  all  con- 
tributions elected  pursuant  to  clause  (i) 
have  been  made,  or  is  otherwise  unable  to 
obtain  correction  under  this  subparagraph, 
such  participant  may  seek  relief  against 
such  participant's  agency  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (5)  of  this  subsection: 

••(V)  in  order  to  be  eligible  to  make  an  elec- 
tion pursuant  to  clause  (i)  the  participant 
must,  within  1  year  after  the  date  on  which 
the  participant  first  actually  knew  or  rea- 
sonably should  have  known  of  the  relevant 
employing  agency  error,  notify  such  partici- 
pant's employing  agency  of  the  error  and 
that  such  participant  is  seeking  correction, 
except  that,  with  respect  to  errors  occurring 
before  the  effective  date  of  this  subsection, 
the  notice  to  the  agency  must  be  provided 
on  or  before  the  date  which  is  the  later  of 
(I)  180  days  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
subsection,  or  (H)  1  year  after  the  partici- 
pant first  actually  knew  or  reasonably 
should  have  known  of  the  relevant  employ- 
ing agency  error: 

•(vi)  the  provisions  of  clause  (v)  notwith- 
standing, any  election  pursuant  to  clause  (i) 
must  be  made  within  30  days  after  the  date 
on  which  the  participant  is  notified  of  a  de- 
termination that  entitles  such  participant  to 
make  an  election  pursuant  to  clause  (i). 

••(4)  Any  amounts  required  to  be  paid  by 
an  employing  agency  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section or  any  regulations  issued  pursuant 
to  this  subsection,  shall  be  paid  from  the  ap- 
propriation or  fund  available  to  the  employ- 
ing agency  for  payment  of  salaries  of  the 
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participant's  office  or  establishment.  When 
a  participant  in  the  legislative  branch  is 
paid  by  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  Clerk  may  pay  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives the  amount  required  to  be  paid  to  cor- 
rect errors  made  in  connection  with  the 
Thrift  Savings  Fund  that  otherwise  would 
be  paid  from  the  appropriation  or  fund  used 
to  pay  the  participant. 

••(5)  If  an  employing  agency  error  affect- 
ing the  Thrift  Savings  Plan  cannot  be  cor- 
rected under  this  subsection  or  regulations 
issued  under  this  subsection,  or  if  an  agency 
fails  to  take  action  required  by  this  subsec- 
tion or  regulations  issued  under  this  subsec- 
tion, the  participant  or  beneficiary  may 
bring  a  civil  action  to  recover  Thrift  Savings 
Plan  benefits  pursuant  to  section 
8477(e)(3)(C)(i)  against  the  employing 
agency,  naming  the  head  of  the  agency  as 
defendant.  A  participant  or  beneficiary 
must,  before  instituting  any  such  action,  ex- 
haust any  administrative  claims  procedures 
established  in  accordance  with  the  Execu- 
tive Director's  regulations  under  this  sub- 
section." 

SKC.  2.  RKMOV.AI.  OK  RKSTRUTIONS  ON  INVKST- 
MKNTS  RY  »  KRT.MN  TllRlhT  S.AVINCS 
I'l.AN  I'AKTK  ll'.XNTS. 

Section  8438  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 
is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (c)(1).  by  striking  'Sub- 
ject to  subsection  (e),  the"  and  inserting 
■The": 

(2)  in  subsection  (d)(1),  by  striking  "and 
not  subject  to  subsection  (e)": 

(3)  by  striking  subsection  (e):  and 

(4)  by  redesignating  subsections  (f) 
through  (i)  as  subsections  (e)  through  (h). 
respectively. 

SK(  .  .1  KKKWTIVK  DATKS. 

(a)  Section  1  shall  be  effective  no  later 
than  the  beginning  of  the  second  election 
period,  described  in  section  8432(b)  of  title 
5.  United  States  Code,  beginning  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  or  upon  such 
earlier  date  as  the  Executive  Director  may 
prescribe  in  regulations,  and  shall  apply  to 
the  correction  of  all  errors  affecting  the 
Thrift  Savings  Fund  since  its  establishment, 
except  to  the  extent  an  exception  to  the  re- 
quirements of  section  8432(h)  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code  (as  added  by  section  1) 
is  made  in  accordance  with  paragraph  (2) 
thereof. 

(b)  Section  2  shall  be  effective  no  later 
than  the  beginning  of  the  second  election 
period,  described  in  section  8432(b)  of  title 
5.  United  Slates  Code,  beginning  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  or  upon  the  is- 
suance of  regulations  by  the  Executive  Di- 
rector implementing  this  Act.  if  earlier. 


ALTERNATIVE  MINIMUM  TAX 
CREDIT 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  1,  1989 

Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  present 
law,  a  taxpayer  may  only  use  foreign  tax  cred- 
its to  offset  its  minimum  tax  by  90  percent, 
even  where  a  company  only  earns  income 
from  foreign  sources  and  that  income  is  sub- 
ject to  high  rates  of  foreign  tax.  The  alterna- 
tive minimum  tax  credit  Is  not  permitted  for 
minimum  tax  paid  attributable  to  this  90-per- 
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cent  limitation  on  the  foreign  tax  credit.  The 
foreign  tax  credits  that  equal  the  remaining  10 
percent  of  minimum  tax  may  be  earned  back 
and  forward  as  foreign  tax  credits  but  the  like- 
lihood of  utilizing  these  foreign  tax  credits  in 
preceding  or  succeeding  years  is  extremely 
small  given  the  low  tax  rate  on  taxable  income 
Imposed  by  the  United  States  as  compared  to 
most  other  foreign  nations.  Because  the  for- 
eign tax  credit  is  not  a  preference,  but  rather 
a  provision  to  avoid  international  double  tax- 
ation, the  90-percent  limitation  on  the  foreign 
tax  credit  creates  significant  double  taxation. 

The  alternative  minimum  tax  credit  generally 
only  applies  to  preferences  which  do  not  re- 
flect true  ecorvjmic  Income  over  time.  In 
theory,  the  minimum  tax  is  paid  in  a  year 
when  a  deduction  has  been  accelerated  or 
when  the  taxpayer's  book  profits  are  higher 
than  its  minimum  taxable  income.  The  mini- 
mum tax  credit  is  then  used  to  offset  regular 
tax  in  a  later  year  when  that  accelerated  de- 
duction is  no  longer  available  or  when  the 
book  income  more  closely  tracks  minimum 
taxable  income. 

The  minimum  tax  credit  is  also  used  to 
enable  taxpayers  to  use  their  nonconventional 
fuel  credits,  which  may  not  offset  minimum 
tax.  in  a  year  during  which  these  taxpayers 
have  some  regular  tax  liability.  Without  this 
ability  to  add  their  unused  fuel  credits  to  the 
minimum  tax  credit,  taxpayers  would  lose  for- 
ever their  ability  to  use  these  credits  because 
ttie  nonconventional  fuel  credit  has  no  mecha- 
nism to  permit  the  can^  back  or  carry  fonward 
of  unused  credits.  Thus,  the  minimum  tax 
system  first  ensures  that  all  profitable  compa- 
nies pay  at  least  some  U.S.  tax  in  a  particular 
year,  and  second  permits  taxpayers  to  recoup 
certain  irKentives  which  would  otherwise  be 
lost  forever  during  years  In  which  they  are  on 
the  regular  tax  system  and.  thus,  paying  more 
than  tf)e  minimum  tax. 

The  alternative  minimum  tax  credit  is  not 
permitted  for  minimum  tax  paid  because  of 
tf)e  90-percent  limitation  on  the  foreign  tax 
credit.  This  mle.  in  effect,  treats  the  disal- 
lowed foreign  tax  credits  for  as  a  permanent 
preference.  The  foreign  tax  credit,  however,  is 
not  in  any  economic  sense  a  preference  at  all. 
Moreover,  because  the  likelihood  of  using 
these  excess  credits  m  previous  or  subse- 
quent years  is  extremely  small,  the  foreign  tax 
credit  and  the  possibility  of  eliminating  double 
taxation  is  lost  forever.  Thus,  because  the 
credit  is  treated  as  a  preference  in  certain 
cases,  the  minimum  tax  credit  should  also  be 
allowed  for  minimum  tax  paid  as  a  result  of 
this  treatment.  Failure  to  so  treat  the  foreign 
tax  credit  limitation,  in  effect,  results  in  signi- 
fiant  double  taxation. 

Under  the  bill,  the  minimum  tax  credit  allow- 
able in  future  years  against  the  regular  tax  will 
be  increased  try  the  amount  of  the  minimum 
tax  paid  for  the  taxable  year  solely  by  reason 
of  ttie  90-percent  foreign  tax  credit  limitation. 
As  a  result,  taxpayers  who  eventually  switch 
to  the  regular  tax  system  will  be  able  to  offset 
their  regular  tax  liability  by  this  foreign  tax 
credit  limitation  amount.  Taxpayers  will  in  no 
event  be  permitted  to  use  such  credits  to 
offset  minimum  tax  liability.  In  addition,  to 
ensure  that  these  taxpayers  do  not  obtain  a 
double  benefit  associated  with  a  foreign  tax 
credit  and  a  minimum  tax  credit,  the  provision 
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reduces  the  taxpayer's  foreign  tax  credit  by 
that  minimum  tax  amount  attributable  to  the 
90-percent  limitation  which  is  permitted  as  a 
minimum  tax  credit. 

The  provision  is  to  be  effective  for  taxable 
years  beginning  after  1988.  The  minimum  tax 
carryfonward  for  1 989,  however,  will  be  adjust- 
ed to  take  into  account  any  additional  amount 
which  would  be  carried  fonward  had  the  provi- 
sion been  included  in  the  1986  Tax  Reform 
Act. 


MOBILE  TEACHERS 
RETIREMENT  ACT  OF  1989 


HON.  LEON  E.  PANEHA 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  1,  1989 
Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  re- 
introducing a  measure  to  correct  a  longstand- 
ing inequity  affecting  the  retirement  benefits  of 
teachers  throughout  the  Nation.  I  do  so  with 
the  hope  that  this  body  will  finally  act  to  elimi- 
nate an  injustice  which  denies  hard-earned  re- 
tirement benefits  to  teachers  who  move 
across  State  lines.  I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues 
to  support  the  Mobile  Teachers  Retirement 
Act  of  1989. 

The  justification  for  my  legislation  is  clear 
and  simple.  Current  law  effectively  penalizes 
teachers  who  move  across  State  lines.  At  a 
time  when  there  are  shortages  in  the  teaching 
profession  and  a  pressing  need  for  experi- 
enced teachers  in  inner  city,  rural,  and  other 
areas  in  many  States,  it  is  essential  that  Con- 
gress pass  legislation  which  will  lift  this  penal- 
ty so  that  teachers  will  be  able  to  seek  em- 
ployment in  vanous  locations  without  losing 
retirement  benefits 

In  California  alone,  there  are  over  100,000 
elementary,  secondary,  and  community  col- 
lege teachers  who  have  taught  in  other 
States.  Many  of  these  teachers  have  spent  an 
average  of  6  years  working  in  other  States. 
Unfortunately,  those  years  have  been  lost  in 
figuring  the  retirement  benefits  accumulated 
over  the  years. 

The  bill  I  am  reintroducing  today  would  es- 
tablish a  Federal-State  program  to  assist  in 
the  funding  of  these  benefits  for  teachers.  It 
would  enable  teachers  who  have  taught  in 
two  or  more  States  to  retire  at  the  end  of  their 
careers  with  benefits  substantially  the  same 
as  they  would  have  received  by  teaching  in  a 
single  State  for  their  entire  careers.  In  addi- 
tion, the  bill  would  extend  Federal  aid  In  the 
financing  of  recognized  out-of-State  service 
credit  for  those  States  wishing  to  participate. 
While  many  State  retirement  systems  have 
made  good-faith  attempts  to  rectify  this  situa- 
tion, limitations  on  State  funds  and  the  inter- 
state nature  of  the  problem  point  to  the  Fed- 
eral responsibility  in  this  area.  Because  of  the 
tremendous  role  played  by  our  Nation's  teach- 
ers in  the  education  of  our  children,  it  is  criti- 
cal for  the  Federal  Government  to  lend  sup- 
port to  teachers  in  this  matter  relating  to  re- 
tirement benefits.   Thomas  Jefferson  recog- 
nized the  importance  of  sound  education  in 
the  democratic  process  and  feared  the  conse- 
quences of  ignorance  on  the  ability  of  Ameri- 
cans to  participate  in  the  grand  democratic 
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experiment.  His  concerns  then  are  still  valid 
today.  Federal  support  for  teachers'  retire- 
ment benefits  should  be  commensurate  with 
the  crucial  responsibilities  teachers  bear  in  the 
classroom  and  in  our  society. 

For  the  convenience  of  my  colleagues,  the 
text  of  the  legislation  follows: 
H.R. 2537 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  -Mobile  Teachers' 
Retirement  Assistance  Act". 

FINDINGS  AND  STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE 

Sec  2.  The  Congress  finds  that  the  trans- 
fer of  qualified  teaching  personnel  between 
schools  operated  by  public  educational 
agencies  in  one  State  and  schools  operated 
by  public  educational  agencies  in  another 
State  is  seriously  impeded  because  of  the 
possibility  of  forfeiture  of  retirement  bene- 
fits in  the  system  from  which  a  teacher 
transfers  and  that  the  resulting  immobility 
of  teachers  impeded  the  mobility  of  the  Na- 
tion's work  force  by  hindering  the  growth 
and  development  of  new  communities.  It  is 
therefore  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  protect 
commerce  by  facilitating  the  interchange  of 
teaching  personnel  from  a  public  education- 
al agency  in  one  State  to  a  public  education- 
al agency  in  another  State  by  providing 
Federal  financial  assistance  in  the  transfer 
of  credits  from  one  State  to  another  State. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  PARTICIPATION 

Sec.  3.  (a)  In  order  to  participate  in  the 
program  provided  for  in  this  Act.  a  State  re- 
tirement system  must— 

(1)  provide  for  payment  of  retirement  ben- 
efits on  account  of  out-of-State  service  by  a 
covered  teacher  as  required  in  section  4(c); 

(2)  allow  covered  teachers  at  least  ten 
years  of  out-of-State  credit  for  public  teach- 
ing service  not  covered  by  the  system  which 
is  not  vested  under  another  State  retire- 
ment system,  upon  payment  by  the  covered 
teacher  by  the  date  of  retirement  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  cost  involved  and  payment  from 
public  funds  of  the  remainder: 

(3)  require  no  more  than  one  year  of  in- 
State  service  for  each  year  of  out-of-State 
service  credit  granted: 

(4)  provide  that  the  teacher's  payment  for 
out-of-State  service  credit  shall  not  exceed 
25  per  centum  of  the  total  cost  of  the  out- 
of-State  service  credit: 

(5)  provide  for  vesting  after  not  more  than 
five  years  of  creditable  service  in  the  State 
retirement  system:  and 

(6)  provide  for  making  such  reports,  in 
such  form  and  containing  such  information, 
as  the  Secretary  may  reasonably  require  to 
carry  out  his  functions  under  this  Act.  and 
for  keeping  such  records  and  for  affording 
such  access  thereto  as  the  Secretary  may 
find  necessary  to  assure  the  correctness  and 
verification  of  such  report. 

(b)  If  the  Secretary  determines  a  State  re- 
tirement system  meets  the  requirements  of 
sul)section  (a),  he  shall  approve  it  for  par- 
ticipation in  the  benefits  of  this  Act. 

OUT-OF-STATE  CREDIT  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall,  as  soon  as 
practical  after  the  end  of  each  calendar 
year,  make  a  Federal  contribution  to  each 
State  retirement  system  which  he  has  ap- 
proved under  section  3(b)  on  account  of 
each  covered  teacher  who  is  a  member  of 
the  system  who  retired  during  the  fiscal 
year  (or  other  twelve-month  period  desig- 
nated by  the  system)  which  ended  in  such 
calendar    year    with    credited    out-ofState 
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service  as  a  teacher.  The  Federal  contribu- 
tion on  account  of  each  year  of  each  such 
teacher's  credited  out-of-State  service  as  a 
teacher  shall  be  an  amount  equal  to  50  per- 
cent of  the  total  cost  as  determined  by  the 
retirement  system  at  such  teacher's  age  on 
date  of  retirement,  except  that  if  the  teach- 
er has  no"  reached  age  sixty,  the  cost  shall 
be  determined  as  if  the  teacher  were  age 
sixty. 

(b)  The  Ptderal  contribution  under  this 
section  to  a  State  retirement  system  shall  be 
limited  to  the  reserve  required  to  provide 
not  more  than  ten  years  of  out-of-State 
service  credit,  except  that  the  Secretary 
may  determine  maximum  reserve  factors  at 
each  age.  beginning  at  age  sixty,  for  pur- 
poses of  the  Federal  contribution. 

(c)  The  Federal  contribution  under  this 
section  to  a  State  retirement  system  shall  be 
used  for  the  same  purposes,  and  subject  to 
the  same  terms  and  conditions,  as  are  funds 
of  the  system  derived  from  other  sources. 
Retirement  benefits  under  such  system  at- 
tributable to  service  credited  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  be  paid  on  a  basis  less  favor- 
able to  the  retired  teacher  than  the  pay- 
ments made  under  such  system  which  are 
attributable  to  service  other  than  that  so 
credited. 

COST  OF  ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  5.  The  Secretary  shall  each  fiscal 
year  make  a  grant  to  each  State  retirement 
system  which  is  approved  to  participate  in 
this  Act.  Each  such  grant  shall  be  an 
amount  equal  to  2  per  centum  of  the  Feder- 
al contributions  made  under  section  4. 

APPROPRIATIONS  AUTHORIZED 

Sec  6.  For  the  purpose  of  making  such 
Federal  payments,  there  is  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1990,  and  for  each 
succeeding  fiscal  year  the  amount  necessary 
to  effectuate  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec  7.  For  purposes  of  this  Act; 

(1)  The  term  "State  retirement  system" 
means  a  State  retirement  system  estab- 
lished under  State  law  or  local  public  retire- 
ment system  recognized  or  established  by 
State  law.  in  which  teachers  participate. 

(2)  The  term  "teacher"  means  an  individ- 
ual who  is  employed  in  a  professional  educa- 
tional capacity  by  a  board  of  education. 

(3)  The  term  "covered  teacher"  means  a 
teacher  who  is  a  member  of  a  State  retire- 
ment system. 

(4)  The  term  ""board  of  education"  means 
any  board,  committee,  commission,  or 
agency  authorized  by  State  law  to  direct  a 
public  educational  system,  school,  or  institu- 
tion of  higher  education. 

(5)  The  term  "State  "  includes  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  Puerto  Rico,  and  any  other 
territory  of  the  United  States  which  has  a 
public  retirement  system  which  include 
teachers. 

(6)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education. 

(7)  The  term  ""out-of-State  service"  means 
public  teaching  service  performed  in  an- 
other State  or  in  elementary  or  secondary 
schools  operated  by  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  the  United 
States  Department  of  Defense  and  recog- 
nized by  the  system  in  which  the  teacher  is 
a  member  for  the  purpose  of  service  credit 
under  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  law 
governing  the  operation  of  such  system. 

(8)  The  term  "vesting"  means  a  right  of  a 
teacher  who  separates  from  covered  employ- 
ment after  having  at  least  the  minimum 
years  of  credited  service  required  under  the 
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state  retirement  system,  and  has  left  his 
contributions  in  the  retirement  fund  of  such 
systen  .  to  a  retirement  benefit  upon  reach- 
ing an  ge  specified  in  the  law  governing  the 
terms  a  id  conditions  of  the  system,  which 
benefit  i ;  based  at  least  in  part  on  public 
contributions. 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec  8.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  Oc- 
tober 1.  1989.  and  shall  apply  to  teachers 
who  retire  on  or  after  such  date. 


REMEMBERING  ROY  WILKINS 


HON.  BRUCE  F.  VENTO 

OF  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  1,  1989 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year  marks 
the  35th  anniversary  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court's  historic  decision  in  Brown  versus 
Board  of  Education,  which  outlawed  racial 
segregation  in  public  education  and  furthered 
the  American  civil  rights  movement  for  racial 
equality. 

There  are  many  heroes  in  the  history  of  the 
civil  rights  movement.  Certainly,  one  of  the 
foremost  of  these  was  the  late  Roy  Wilkins, 
who  led  the  NAACP  through  some  of  the 
most  turbulent  years.  Roy  Wilkins  was  a 
strong  and  steadfast  leader  who  helped  to 
mold  a  new  consensus  for  civil  rights  for  all 
Amencans.  He  worked  tirelessly  to  see  his 
goals  implemented  through  legal  rulings  and 
legislation.  He  was  one  of  many  who  helped 
change  the  course  of  our  Nation's  history  for 
the  better. 

Roy  Wilkins  was  raised  in  St.  Paul.  MN,  and 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Minnesota. 
Minnesotans  are  very  proud  that  one  of  the 
key  leaders  of  the  fight  for  racial  justice  and 
equality  in  America  was  from  our  State.  Wil- 
liam Raspberry,  writing  in  the  Washington 
Post,  pays  special  tribute  to  Mr.  Wilkins  for  his 
important  contributions  to  the  civil  rights 
movement. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  May  17.  1989] 

Remembering  Roy  Wilkins 

(By  William  Raspberry) 

The  35th  anniversary  of  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  outlawing  public  school  seg- 
regation is  as  good  a  time  as  any  to  take  an- 
other look  at  the  forgotten  man  who  as 
much  as  any  made  it  possible. 

My  contemporaries  will  know  I'm  talking 
about  Roy  Wilkins.  the  longtime  executive 
director  of  the  NAACP.  who  led  the  fight 
against  school  segregation  and  whose  name 
was  for  years  virtually  synonymous  with 
civil  rights. 

And  yet  its  a  safe  bet  that  thousands  of 
youngsters  who  owe  their  desegregated 
schooling  to  Wilkins  would  be  hard-put  to 
identify  him.  For  them,  "civil  rights  "  means 
Martin  Luther  King.  Jr. 

Part  of  what  has  happened  to  Wilkins  is 
the  compression  of  history.  A  handful  of 
names  come  to  stand  for  entire  episodes: 
George  Washington  for  the  American  Revo- 
lution; Lincoln.  Lee  and  Grant  for  the  Civil 
War  years:  "Roe"  and  Wade  for  the  abor- 
tion controversy;  King  for  the  movement. 
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Part  of  it  is  timing.  King's  martyrdom  at 
age  39  eclipsed  the  fact  that  he  was  at  the 
time  (1968)  losing  ground  to  black  power 
militants.  Wilkins.  who  died  at  age  80  a  full 
13  years  later,  retired  from  the  NAACP 
helm  under  pressure  from  "young  Turks." 
embarrassed  by  his  lack  of  outspoken  mili- 
tancy. 

Part  of  it  is  style.  King  was  the  eloquent, 
charismatic  preacher  whose  strength  was 
his  ability  to  inspire,  energize  and  emttoloen 
the  masses;  Wilkins  the  quiet  negotiator 
who.  though  his  achievements  manifested 
themselves  in  numerous  legislative  acts  and 
court  decisions  and  the  most  powerful  black 
organization  in  the  history  of  the  country, 
was  content  to  stay  out  of  the  limelight. 

As  his  old  colleague  Joe  Rauh  once  put  it, 
"I  guess  you  can  say  Martin  was  the  front 
man  who  changed  public  opinion.  But  Roy 
was  the  one  who  was  able  to  use  that  shift 
in  public  opinion  to  bring  about  legislation 
and  legal  rulings  that  benefited  blacks,  as 
well  as  any  number  of  other  people." 

No  single  act  of  Wilkins  stands  out  even  in 
the  minds  of  his  admirers;  neither  King's  I- 
have-a-dream  oratory  nor  Rosa  Parks'  dra- 
matic refusal  to  move  to  the  back  of  the  bus 
nor  Malcolm  X's  rapier  wit.  Wilkins.  like  the 
similarly  eclipsed  Whitney  Young  and  A. 
Phillip  Randolph,  is  remembered  by  those 
he  inspired  for  his  integrity,  his  ability  to 
get  results,  his  always-on-call  willingness  to 
help. 

Civil  rights  activists  recalling  King  might 
quote  a  line  or  two,  complete  with  his 
famous  inflection,  from  a  speech.  Wilkins  is 
more  apt  to  be  remembered  as  the  late 
Bayard  Rustin  remembered  him:  "When 
Jim  Parmer  and  I  started  the  first  Freedom 
Rides  across  the  South,  we  knew  we  were 
taking  terrible  chances,  that  we  could  be 
slapped  into  jail  or  lynched  at  any  city  any- 
where along  the  line,  and  we  went  to  Roy 
Wilkins  and  asked  for  the  NAACP  to  pro- 
vide lawyers  to  help  us  at  every  stop  just  in 
case,  and  he  said:  "Youve  got  it." 

"There  was  never  bombast,  never  threats, 
never  argument.  Always  logic.  He  was  the 
civil  rights  statesman  of  this  century." 

And  the  civil  rights  patriarch  as  well. 
Most  of  the  best  known  movement  leaders 
were  Wilkins  disciples.  King,  before  the  Ala- 
bama bus  boycott  thrust  him  into  national 
prominence,  headed  the  NAACP  member- 
ship campaign  in  Montgomery.  "Vernon 
Jordan,  who  achieved  prominence  as  head 
of  the  National  Urban  League,  was  his 
NAACP  field  secretary  in  Georgia. 

Jordan,  now  chair  of  the  Roy  Wilkins 
Foundation,  is  heading  a  national  fund 
drive  to  endow  a  Roy  Wilkins  Chair  in 
Human  Relations  and  Social  Justice  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota.  (Wilkins  grew  up 
in  St.  Paul  and  graduated  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota.) 

The  Wilkins  chair,  to  be  held  by  "a  distin- 
guished scholar  and  public  policy  shaper," 
will  focus  on  "research,  teaching  and  out- 
reach that  relate  to  major  issues  in  inter- 
group  relations,  racial  justice,  social  change 
and  the  availability  of  opportunity. "  accord- 
ing to  former  senator  Edward  Brooke,  who 
heads  the  local  fund-raising  effort. 

But  it  will  also  give  scholars,  activists  and 
unmindful  beneficiaries  of  the  Wilkins 
legacy  a  chance  to  reflect  on  the  career  of 
this  great  man  and  to  restore  him  to  his 
place  of  honor  in  the  civil  rights  pantheon. 

Roy  Wilkins  deserves  it. 
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CONGRESSMAN  McNULTY  SEES 
GLIMMER  OF  HOPE  IN  STARV- 
ING SUDAN 


UMI 


HON.  MICHAEL  R.  McNULTY 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  1.  1989 

Mr.  McNULTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member 
of  the  House  Select  Committee  on  Hunger,  I 
would  like  to  have  a  recent  article  regarding  a 
recent  trip  to  the  Sudan  with  members  of  the 
committee  inserted  into  the  Record  for  today: 
Glimmer  or  Hope  in  Starving  Sudan 
(By  Michael  R.  McNulty) 
FYom  a  personal  standpoint,  there  is  no 
question  that  my  recent  visit  to  the  belea- 
gured  African  nation  of  Sudan  has  funda- 
mentally changed  my  outlook  on  life. 

The  human  devastation  I  saw  was  almost 
indescribable.  We  visited  camps  in  Muglad 
and  Wau  in  the  southern  Sudan  and  saw- 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  people  with 
no  bed  to  sleep  on  at  night,  and  whose 
hopes  of  escaping  starvation  rested  on  the 
success  of  the  current  relief  effort. 

Seeing  the  little  children  was  the  worst  of 
all.  We  were  in  the  Sudan  during  a  wide- 
spread outbreak  of  malaria,  and.  I  am  sorry 
to  say.  we  found  medical  supplies  are  as 
scarce  there  as  food. 

When  I  arrived  home  at  the  Albany 
County  Airport.  I  was  met  by  my  family.  I 
hugged  my  four  children  with  a  heightened 
awareness  of  how  grateful  I  should  be  for 
the  fact  they  do  not  have  to  worry  about 
where  their  next  meal  will  come  from.  And 
the  trials  and  tribulations  we  all  experience 
in  our  daily  lives  suddenly  don't  seem  that 
important.  They  pale  by  comparison  to 
what  millions  upon  millions  of  people  all 
around  the  world  have  to  suffer  every  day 
of  their  lives. 

The  blessings  of  freedom,  liberty,  peace 
and  plenty  will,  I  am  sure,  seem  more  pre- 
cious to  me  every  day  of  the  rest  of  my  life. 
The  Sudan  visit  stemmed  from  my  new- 
membership  on  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives' Select  Committee  on  Hunger,  headed 
by  Rep.  Mickey  Leland  of  Texas.  He  de- 
scribed to  me  a  tragic  situation  in  the  south- 
ern Sudan,  the  dimensions  of  which  I  did 
not  fully  absorb  until  I  saw  the  evidence  for 
myself. 

He  told  me  of  the  250,000  people  who  had 
starved  to  death  in  that  region  in  1988.  and 
predicted  that  mass  starvation  would  occur 
again  this  year  if  we  were  not  successful  in 
transporting  massive  amounts  of  food  into 
the  region  prior  to  the  onset  of  the  heavy 
rainy  season  which  then  was  less  than  two 
months  away. 

Leland  asked  me  to  join  him  and  two 
other  congressmen  on  a  trip  to  the  Horn  of 
Africa,  during  which  we  would  meet  with 
both  sides  of  the  Sudanese  civil  war  and 
with  the  heads  of  the  neighboring  countries 
of  Ethopia  and  Kenya. 

There  are  special  frustrations  in  this 
tragic  situation,  250.000  people  lost  their 
lives  to  starvation  not  because  of  lack  of 
food,  but  because  the  intense  and  bitter  civil 
war  was  preventing  shipment  of  food  to  the 
innocent  civilian  population  trapped  in  the 
rebel-held  southern  part  of  the  country. 

Our  goals  were  clear.  We  wanted  to  coop- 
erate with  the  non-governmental  organiza- 
tions, the  private  voluntary  organizations 
and  the  United  Nations  in  coordinating  a 
general  relief  effort.  We  also  would  meet 
with    Ethiopian    President    Mengistu    Haile 
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Mariam  and  Kenyan  President  Daniel  arap 
Moi,  and  extract  from  them  commitments 
of  cooperation  in  allowing  food  to  flow- 
across  thei-  borders  into  the  southern 
Sudan. 

The  main  obstacle  was  obtaining  the  coop- 
eration of  the  Sudanese  Prime  Minister 
Sadiq  El  Mahdi  and  the  leader  of  the  south- 
ern rebels.  Col.  John  Garang. 

The  civil  war  basically  is  between  the 
Arab  Moslems  of  the  north,  who  control  the 
government  from  Khartoum,  and  the  black 
Christian  and  anamist  rebels  of  the  Suda- 
nese People's  Liberation  Army,  which  con- 
trols most  of  the  south. 

When  we  met  separately  with  Mahdi  and 
Garang.  they  agreed  to  what  amounts  to  a 
partial  ceasefire  in  eight  "corridors  of 
peace."  The  plan  was  to  allow  safe  passage 
of  food  through  these  routes  before  the 
heavy  rains  that  turn  the  primitive  roads 
into  virtual  swamps,  thereby  isolating  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  people  until  Novem- 
ber. 

Since  that  time,  approximately  45.000 
metric  tons  of  food  and  supplies  have  been 
moved  into  the  southern  Sudan.  Another 
50.000  tons  is  expected  to  be  moved  there 
before  the  end  of  the  current  relief  effort. 

President  Moi  of  Kenya  has  been  totally 
cooperative  in  maintaining  his  part  of  the 
agreement.  Even  President  Mengistu  of  Eth- 
opia, despite  some  reports  to  the  contrary, 
has  quietly  assisted  in  the  cross-border  feed- 
ing. 

At  this  time,  it  appears  the  overall  effort 
will  be  a  substantial  succe.ss,  and  that  the 
massive  human  devastation  which  occurred 
last  year  will  not  be  repeated.  But  the  prob- 
lem is  far  from  over. 

During  our  meetings  with  Moi,  Mengistu. 
Mahdi  and  Garang.  I  let  the  other  members 
of  the  delegation  take  the  lead  in  discu.ssing 
the  short-term  objectives  of  the  relief  effort 
this  year.  When  it  came  my  turn  to  question 
the.se  leaders  who  held  the  fate  of  so  many 
millions  of  people  in  their  hands.  I  turned 
to  what  I  believe  is  the  more  central  ques- 
tion. How  and  when  can  we  end  the  Suda- 
nese civil  war? 

If  there  was  one  thing  clear  to  me,  it  was 
that  unless  a  long-term  solution  to  the 
fighting  was  achieved,  the  problem  would 
continually  recur.  I  asked  Mahdi  and 
Garang  what  steps  could  be  taken  to 
achieve  a  long-term  peace.  Their  responses 
were  most  interesting. 

Mahdi  outlined  five  specific  points,  saying 
the  Sudan  government  was  willing  to  dis- 
cuss. 

The  possibility  of  special  regional  status 
for  the  south. 

The   recognition   of   religious  differences 
within  the  country. 
The  need  to  achieve  racial  tolerance. 
The  sharing  of  resources  with  the  poorer 
southern  region. 

The  sharing  of  power,  on  a  proportional 
basis,  with  the  south. 

Within  days  of  that  meeting,  I  posed  the 
same  question  to  Garang.  The  rebel  leader 
also  gave  me  a  five-point  response.  To  my 
amazement,  they  were  the  same  five  points 
outlined  by  the  prime  minister. 

I  told  Garang  that,  in  my  opinion,  after 
we  conclude  the  short-term  relief  effort  it  is 
time  for  his  forces  and  the  government  to 
meet  at  the  negotiating  table.  Recent  events 
give  me  renewed  hope  that  is  precisely  what 
will  happen. 

Garang  and  Mahdi.  after  getting  off  to  a 
very  shaky  start  in  fulfilling  their  commit- 
ments to  the  relief  effort,  now  have  agreed 
to  a  full  cease-fire  over  the  next  month.  And 
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the  prime  minister  has  agreed  to  suspend 
the  harsh  Islamic  law-  which  have  been  in 
force  since  1983,  thereby  clearing  the  way 
for  a  constitutional  conference  to  work  out 
a  peace  plan. 


THE  TALENT  AND  DEDICATION 
OP  DR.  WILEY 


HON.  SID  MORRISON 

OF  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  1,  1989 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  a 
series  of  "recognitions"  that  have  been  made 
over  the  past  few  months  to  Dr.  William  Wiley 
of  Richland,  WA.  Dr.  Wiley  currently  is  vice 
president  of  Batlelle  Memorial  Institute  and  di- 
rector of  the  Pacific  Northwest  Laboratories,  a 
science  and  technology  organization  with 
3,000  employees  in  the  Tri-Cities  area  of 
Washington  State. 

I  would  like  to  acknowledge  publicly  three 
totally  unrelated  actions  that  have  recognized 
Bill  Wiley's  talent  and  dedication  to  his  cc  m- 
munity  and  to  his  State. 

The  Governor  of  Washington  recently  ap- 
pointed Dr.  Wiley  to  the  Board  of  Regents  of 
Washington  State  University,  the  State's  land 
grant  university  and  a  university  "on  the 
move"  under  the  leadership  of  President  Sam 
Smith. 

In  addition.  Bill  Wiley  was  selected  to  be  a 
member  of  the  very  prestigious  Washington 
Roundtable,  an  organization  of  executives 
from  the  State's  major  companies  whose  pur- 
pose is  to  study  and  make  recommendations 
on  cntical  public  policy  issues  facing  the 
State 

And  finally,  Bill  Wiley  was  recognized  by  his 
neighbors  and  peers  as  Tn-Citlan  of  the  Year 
for  1988,  an  honor  bestowed  on  a  citizen  who 
has  made  outstanding  contnbutions  on  behalf 
of  the  local  communities. 

I  am  attaching  some  recent  editorials  from 
the  Tri-City  Herald  that  reflect  the  contribu- 
tions and  talents  of  Dr.  William  Wiley  of  Rich- 
land, WA. 

William  Wiley's  Wonderful  Gifts 
A  community,  an  award  and  a  remarkable 
citizen  came  together  Saturday  night  with 
the  selection  of  William  Wiley  as  Tri-Citian 
of  the  Year. 

It  was  the  right  award  at  the  time  for  the 
right  man. 

The  58-year-old  director  of  Battelle  Pacif- 
ic Northwest  Laboratories  has  had  enor- 
mous impact  on  his  community  for  years, 
but  during  the  one  just  past— full  of  uncer- 
tainty, doubt  and  economic  hurt— he  has  ex- 
celled in  providing  the  leadership  to  bring 
constructive  change. 

In  this  I9lh  year  of  the  Tri-Citian  of  the 
Year  awards.  Wiley  joins  a  select  company 
of  individuals  who  have  made  more  than  a 
little  difference. 

The  award  is  given  annually  by  the  Rich- 
land and  Pasco-Kennewick  Rotary  clubs. 

They  could  not  have  chosen  better  this 
year. 
Wiley  loves  this  community. 
His   long   and  distinguished  career   is   re- 
plete with  the  evidence  of  his  selfless  lead- 
ership, including: 
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His  appointment  by  Gov.  Booth  Gardner 
as  a  regent  of  Washington  State  University 
(where  Wiley  earned  his  doctorate  in  bacte- 
riology), which  recognized  his  outstanding 
contributions  to  education  in  general  and 
his  special  skills  in  bringing  about  the  cre- 
ation of  a  Tri-City  campus  of  WSU. 

The  effective,  active  role  he  played  on  the 
Higher  Education  Coordinating  Board, 
which  resulted  in  the  recommendation  to 
the  Legislature  and  Gov.  Gardner  for  cre- 
ation of  branch  campuses  in  five  under- 
served  communities  of  the  state,  while 
caring  for  the  existing  institutions  as  a  first 
priority. 

His  election  as  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Benton-Franklin  United  Way  at  a  time 
when  United  Way  is  making  significant 
changes  in  the  service  it  will  extend  to 
donors  In  coming  campaigns. 

His  nearly  20  years  as  a  trustee  of  Gonza- 
ga  University. 

His  insightful  role  as  chief  administrator 
of  Battelles  Northwest  operations. 

His  sharing  of  his  time  and  resources  to 
help  the  United  Negro  College  Fund  in  its 
drive  to  help  less-privileged  youngsters  find 
the  educations  that  will  surely  change  their 
lives. 

His  service  as  director  of  the  Tri-City  In- 
dustrial Development  Council  and  its  $1.7 
million  Renaissance  program  aimed  at 
building  a  stronger  and  more  diversified 
local  economy. 

He  is  a  man  utterly  committed  to  the  idea 
of  progress  through  education.  His  own  life 
attests  to  the  truth  of  that  concept. 

But  it  is  in  subtler  ways.  too.  that  Wiley 
has  earned  this  distinguished  award.  He  is  a 
man  who  leads  while  being  well-liked.  He  is 
a  man  of  towering  intellect  who  has  the 
gentle  manner  of  a  comfortable  old  friend. 

That  combination  is  a  rare  and  inordinate- 
ly valuable  asset  for  the  human  condition. 

ROUNDTABLE'S  EXCELLENT  CHOICE 

Appointment  of  Battelles  William  Wiley 
to  the  board  of  directors  of  Washington 
Roundtable  accomplishes  two  important 
things  for  the  nonprofit  organization: 

It  gives  the  organization  of  chief  executive 
officers  of  the  states  largest  business  access 
to  one  of  the  state's  finest  minds. 

It  gives  the  organization  the  east-side 
credibility  that  its  chairman.  Richard 
Cooley  of  Seafirst  Bank,  said  it  was  hungry 
for. 

When  the  Roundtable  placed  branch  cam- 
puses as  the  nth— and  last— item  on  its  pri- 
ority list  for  the  state  for  this  year,  many  in 
the  Tri-Cities  saw  it  as  a  fundamental  policy 
mistake  and  blamed  it  on  west-side  igno- 
rance of  east-side  goals. 

Cooley  candidly  admitted  the  critics  prob- 
ably were  correct.  Except  for  a  minimal  rep- 
resentation from  Spokane,  the  Washington 
Roundtable  was  essentially  a  Puget  Sound 
area  organization.  He  promised  to  set  things 
right. 

The  selection  of  Wiley  is  particularly 
meaningful  in  relation  to  the  branch 
compus  struggle.  As  a  member  of  the 
Higher  Education  Coordinating  Board  he 
was  extremely  influential  in  developing  the 
concept  and  promoting  it.  Now.  as  a  regent 
of  Washington  State  University,  the  institu- 
tion that  will  establish  a  branch  campus  in 
Richland,  he  continues  in  a  role  for  which 
he  is  particularly  suited  by  training,  experi- 
ence and  nature. 

This  is  an  honor  for  Wiley  and  for  the 
Roundtable.  For  Wiley,  who  recently  was 
named  Tri-Citian  of  the  Year,  considered 
the    highest    honor    the    community    can 
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bestow,  this  is  additional  confirmation  of 
the  high  regard  in  which  his  fellow  citizens 
hold  him.  For  the  Roundtable.  it  means 
gathering  into  itself  one  of  the  principal 
leaders  of  Washington  who  has  keen  in- 
sights into  that  portion  of  the  state  lying 
east  of  the  Cascades,  and  where  the  Round- 
table  most  needs  to  gain  a  better  under- 
standing. 
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GEORGE  BUSH  IS  AN 
ENVIRONMENTALIST 


SECTION  89  REPEAL  NEEDED 


HON.  JOHN  MILLER 

OF  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  1,  1989 
Mr.  MILLER  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  rise  to  explain  why  I  join  more  than 
300  of  my  colleagues  in  cosponsoring  H.R. 
634,  the  bill  to  repeal  section  89  of  the  Reve- 
nue Code.  Back  in  1986,  section  89  was  writ- 
ten with  the  intention  of  increasing  the  number 
of  rank  and  file  American  wage  earners  re- 
ceiving health  care  benefits.  Now  that  it  has 
taken  effect,  section  89  might  actually  cause 
some  firms  across  the  country  to  cancel  their 
health  care  packages,  rather  than  expand 
them  to  include  more  workers. 

Small  business  owners  throughout  my  dis- 
trict have  told  me  about  the  harm  they  fore- 
see from  section  89.  Dick  Ekins.  a  hardware 
store  owner  in  Kirkland,  WA,  tells  me  this  law 
will  cost  him  and  other  small  businessmen  too 
much  of  their  time  preparing  for  tests  of  their 
health  packages,  and  cost  them  too  much 
money  In  accounting  and  legal  fees.  Section 
89  Is  so  complex  and  convoluted  that  many 
law  firms,  insurance  agents,  and  accountants 
will  agonize  over  their  clients'  books  for  count- 
less hours  before  they  decide  they  are  not 
sure  whether  their  clients  have  complied  with 
the  law.  Section  89  is  a  legislative  intrusion  on 
the  well-being  of  Dick  Ekins  and  his  employ- 
ees who  have  worked  hard  to  supply  the 
people  of  Kirkland  with  a  quality  hardware 
store. 

Our  colleague,  Mr.  Rostenkow/ski  of  Illi- 
nois, has  introduced  into  his  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  H.R.  1864,  a  bill  that  amends  sec- 
tion 89.  While  my  distinguished  colleague's  bill 
is  a  start  toward  rectifying  the  jumbled  mess 
of  section  89,  I  believe  it  should  go  further. 
H.R.  1864  addresses  many  of  the  problems 
voiced  by  part-time  and  leased  employees 
across  the  country,  but  it  falls  to  address  the 
well-founded  concerns  of  small  business- 
owners.  H.R.  1864  is  not  the  solution.  We 
must  not  settle  for  second  best  and  cheat  the 
people  we  were  sent  here  to  serve. 

By  repealing  section  89.  the  House  can 
write  a  new  law.  It  would  create  a  law  that 
simply  tests  a  health  package  for  discrimina- 
tion against  lower  compensated  employees. 
And,  it  would  not  force  small  business  owners 
to  unnecessanly  cancel  their  health  care 
packages.  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 


HON.  SHERWOOD  L.  BOEHLERT 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  1,  1989 

Mr.  BOEHLERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  there's  been 
a  lot  of  talk  lately  about  the  job  George  Bush 
is  doing  In  the  area  of  environmental  protec- 
tion. 

Quite  frankly,  anyone  who  doubts  the  Presi- 
dent's personal  commitment,  or  that  of  his  ad- 
ministration, to  strong  environmental  protec- 
tion, just  isn't  paying  attention: 

First,  the  President  will  shortly  implement 
his  pledge  to  submit  strong,  comprehensive 
clean  Air  Act  amendments  to  Congress,  and 
make  enactment  a  top  domestic  prionty 

Second,  Secretary  of  State  James  Baker's 
first  major  address,  in  his  first  week  in  office, 
expressed  the  President's  intention  to  act  on 
global  warming. 

Third,  the  President  has  endorsed  a  world- 
wide phaseout  of  ozone-depleting  CFC's  by 
2000,  and  will  host  a  world  conference  on 
global  warming  this  fall,  as  promised,  at  the 
White  House. 

Fourth,  the  President's  budget  includes: 
$206  million  for  parkland  acquisition  under  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund,  up  from 
Reagan's  $17  million  request;  full  funding,  a 
$385  million  Increase,  for  clean  coal  technolo- 
gy development  on  the  5-year  timetable  origi- 
nally promised,  but  later  delayed,  by  Reagan; 
full  funding,  $340  million  for  defense  nuclear 
plant  cleanups,  a  major  increase  over  the 
Reagan  budget  request. 

Fifth,  the  President  has  declared  a  moraton- 
um  on  long-contentious  oil  drilling  leases  off 
the  shore  of  California  and  Florida. 

Sixth,  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
Chief  William  Reilly  has  halted  the  Two  Forks 
Dam  In  Colorado,  saving  pnceless  wilderness 
and  wildlife  resources  and  encouraging  great- 
er conservation  efforts. 

Seventh,  Secretary  of  Transportation 
Samuel  Skinner  has  raised  corporate  average 
fuel  economy  [CAFE]  standards  for  autos  to 
27.5  mpg. 

Eighth,  the  President  has  requested  funds 
to  hire  more  environmental  prosecutors  at  the 
Department  of  Justice. 

Ninth,  an  administration  task  force  is  pre- 
panng  a  list  of  recommended  strengthening 
reforms  to  the  Supertund  law. 

Tenth,  EPA  chief  William  Reilly  has  created 
a  deputy  administrator  slot  for  international 
environmental  Issues. 

Eleventh,  the  President  held  meetings  in 
Tokyo  with  the  leaders  of  Japan  and  Brazil  to 
discuss  ways  of  reversing  rainforest  devasta- 
tion. 

Twelfth,  the  President  has  proposed  a  new 
policy  to  ban  hazardous  waste  exports  absent 
an  agreement  with  the  receiving  country  to 
handle  the  wastes  in  an  environmentally 
sound  manner. 

Thirteenth.  EPA  has  initiated  a  pilot  medical 
waste  tracking  system,  intended  to  prevent 
last  summer's  beach  scares  from  recurring 
and  serve  as  a  model  for  nationwide  action. 
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Fourteenth,  the  President  has  extended  an 
offer  of  America  assistance  for  Eastern  Eu- 
rope's monumental  cleanup  problems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  there  is  room  for  valid 
dispute  in  some  areas,  it  is  a  great  setback  to 
bipartisanship  and  honesty  in  government  to 
ignore  what  tremendous  initiatives  the  Presi- 
dent has  already  taken  in  just  6  months  in 
office. 

All  of  us  in  government  have  faced  the  frus- 
tration of  seeing  our  best  balancing  efforts  be- 
littled as  too  little,  too  late  by  those  who 
would  rather  see  us  devote  all  our  attention  to 
limited  agendas.  In  general,  we  need  such  in- 
formed and  engaged  citizens  but  in  fairness, 
they  should  remember  the  words  of  President 
Kennedy  when  he  said,  "A  journey  of  a  thou- 
sand miles  must  t>egin  with  a  single  step." 

George  Bush  the  environmentalist  has 
taken  many  steps  in  short  order  toward  a 
more  sustainable  future,  and  he  will  continue. 
I  hope  my  colleagues  in  government,  the 
media,  and  the  policy  community  will  resist  the 
temptation  to  belittle  these  efforts  and  instead 
work  with  him  to  trumpet  and  extend  a  new 
era  in  environmental  protection. 


THE      40TH      ANNIVERSARY      OF 
THE  NORTH  ATLANTIC 

TREATY  ORGANIZATION 


UMI 


HON.  JIM  KOLBE 

OF  ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  1,  1989 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  past  weekend 
marked  the  40th  anniversary  of  the  creation  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
[NATO]. 

This  anniversary,  and  the  extraordinary  oc- 
currences in  foreign  policy  in  recent  months, 
should  give  each  of  us  pause  to  think  atx>ut 
the  coruJition  and  goals  of  the  most  important 
of  our  alliances — NATO.  Who  could  have  pre- 
dicted when  Secretary  of  State  George  Mar- 
shall suggested  the  European  Recovery  Pro- 
gram, better  kr)own  as  the  Marshall  plan,  that 
it  would  lead  to  an  alliance  of  nations  that 
would  endure  so  solidly  for  40  years?  NATO 
has  been  able  to  survive  precisely  because  it 
has  not  been  afraid  to  change. 

The  original  members  of  NATO,  in  April 
1949,  were;  Belgium,  Canada,  Denmark, 
France,  Iceland,  Italy,  Luxemtx)urg,  the  Neth- 
erlands, Norway,  Portugal,  the  United  King- 
dom, and  the  United  States.  Three  years  later 
arch  rivals  Greece  and  Turkey  joined  the  alli- 
ance. In  1955  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germa- 
ny t>ecame  a  member  and  In  1 965  Charles  de 
Gaulle  announced  France's  withdrawal  from 
the  NATO  integrated  military  structure.  The 
newest  memljer  of  NATO  is  Spain,  having 
joined  in  1981.  These  changes  in  membership 
have  helped  to  keep  the  alliance  dynamic. 
But,  they  have  also  increased  the  difficulty  of 
some  of  our  military  operations  in  recent 
years. 


The  United  States  retaliatory  bombing  of 
Libya  was  significantly  complicated  by 
France's  refusal  to  allow  overflight  of  their  ter- 
ritory by  F-111  bombers  stationed  in  England. 
This  refusal  added  hours  to  the  flight  and  ne- 
cessitated many  tncky  midair  refuelings.  This 
in  turn  added  to  crew  fatigue  which  can  lead 
to  errors  in  judgment — a  very  dangerous  situa- 
tion for  pilots  flying  high  performance  aircraft. 
However,  for  the  most  part,  changes  in  NATO 
have  made  the  alliance  more  vigorous. 

We  must  now  recognize  we  are  standing  on 
the  bnnk  of  hitherto  unimaginable  changes  in 
our  relations  with  the  Warsaw  Pact.  Not  since 
an  uneasy  truce  descended  over  Europe  in 
May  1945  has  the  world  been  so  ripe  for 
change.  Elections  are  being  held  In  Latvia  and 
Lithuania,  student  protests  and  a  move  to  a 
capitalist-style  market  are  being  tolerated  in 
China,  the  government  in  Poland  has  recog- 
nized the  latjor  union  Solidarity  and  in  the 
Soviet  Union  Mikhail  Gorbachev  continues  to 
force  economic  restructuring  on  a  nation  that 
has  been  frozen  in  time  for  three  quarters  of  a 
century. 

I  am  not  so  naive  as  to  take  everything  Pre- 
mier Gorbachev  says  at  face  value  but  we  can 
scarcely  be  anything  but  astonished  at  the 
magnitude  of  some  of  the  offers  he  has  made 
to  the  West,  Changes  in  Warsaw  Pact  doc- 
trine have  thrown  Helmut  Kohl  and  the  rest  of 
West  Germany  into  turmoil  over  the  issue  of 
short-range  nuclear  weapons.  I  don't  think  any 
of  us  have  forgotten  the  magnitude  of  the  Eu- 
ropean student  protests  in  the  early  1980's 
after  the  NATO  decision  to  deploy  intermedi- 
ate-range nuclear  weapons  in  1979.  The  his- 
toric INF  Treaty  is  now  leading  to  the  removal 
and  destruction  of  these  weapons. 

What  lies  ahead  in  NATO  relations  and  U.S. 
foreign  f)olicy  is  anyone's  guess.  Who  would 
have  believed  even  5  years  ago  that  a  man 
would  come  to  power  in  the  Soviet  Union  who 
would  struggle  to  put  in  place  broad  based 
political  and  economic  reform?  Senior,  hard- 
line members  of  the  Politbureau  are  being 
forced  into  retirement.  Senior  generals  and 
admirals  in  their  late  seventies  are  being  re- 
placed by  men  in  their  fifties.  These  men  will 
have  a  profound  effect  on  the  Soviet  military 
well  Into  the  next  century.  Are  we  ready  to 
change  with  them? 

Is  NATO  ready  to  meet  the  challenges  the 
Soviets  have  presented  to  us?  Should  we 
meet  them?  Should  we  be  concerned  that  the 
public  relations  machine  Gorbachev  has  put  in 
place  will  simply  dazzle  us  into  making  unwise 
moves?  Should  we  be  concerned  about  Gor- 
bachev's vulnerability  to  a  palace  coup  by 
hard  line,  old  style  Communists?  Is  Europe,  in 
particular,  ready  for  the  changes  that  may  be 
ahead  of  us?  Are  they  ready  to  consider  the 
pKJSsibillty  of  a  united  Germany? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States,  the  NATO 
alliance,  and  the  world  are  poised  on  an  excit- 
ing moment  of  history.  It  is  both  perilous  and 
rich  with  op>portunity  for  lasting  peace.  The 
40th  anniversary  of  the  creation  of  NATO  is 
an  appropriate  time  for  us  to  reflect  on  this 
and  to  rededicate  ourselves  to  creating  a 
better,  more  peaceful  world  for  our  children. 


BROADWAY  TO  THE  BOARD- 
ROOM: NEDERLANDER  NAMED 
AS  CHAIRMAN  AND  CEO  OF 
ALLIS-CHALMERS  CORP.  IN 
MILWAUKEE 


HON.  GERALD  D.  KLECZKA 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  1,  1989 

Mr.  KLECZKA.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  Allis- 
Chalmers  Corp.  declared  chapter  1 1  bankrupt- 
cy in  1985,  more  than  4,000  of  my  constitu- 
ents in  Wisconsin's  Fourth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict were  plunged  into  chaos  and  financial 
hard  times.  Pension  and  health  benefits  for  re- 
tirees were  drastically  reduced,  and  the  pros- 
pect for  a  reasonable  settlement  of  the  failing 
industrial  giant's  economic  problems  looked 
grim  as  dozens  of  its  operations  were  sold  off. 

After  years  of  confusion  and  loss,  Allls- 
Chalmers  is  now  poised  to  come  back  strong- 
er under  the  direction  of  a  new  chairman  and 
CEO,  Mr.  Robert  E.  Nederiander. 

As  part  of  his  introduction  to  the  Allis- 
Chalmers  Corp.,  Mr.  Nederiander  should  be 
aware  of  congressional  action  resulting  in  pas- 
sage of  H.R.  2969  last  session  which  helped 
the  Allis-Chalmers  retirees.  This  law  placed 
the  retirees  who  created  Allis-Chalmer's  prof- 
its at  the  head  of  the  creditors'  line,  alongside 
banks  and  other  lending  institutions.  Although 
the  Allis-Chalmers  bankruptcy  settlement  was 
finalized  before  passage  of  H.R.  2969,  attach- 
ing this  bill's  language  to  budget  bills  during 
the  previous  two  sessions  impressed  Allis- 
Chalmers  with  the  necessity  of  following  Its 
intent  in  crafting  the  multibillion  dollar  bank- 
ruptcy settlement  between  the  corporation 
and  its  workers.  Members  of  Congress  remain 
supportive  of  retiree  rights  today,  as  well.  As 
an  active  cosponsor  of  H.R.  2969,  I  was 
pleased  that  the  intent  of  this  retiree  benefits 
security  measure  was  followed  during  the 
lengthy  Allis-Chalmers  bankruptcy  process. 

From  newspap>er  accounts,  I  understand  Mr. 
Nederiander  has  agreed  to  purchase  40  per- 
cent of  Allis-Chalmer's  common  stock  for 
$375  million.  Chemical  Bank,  a  partner  in  this 
acquisition  package,  has  tentatively  agreed  to 
loan  Mr.  Nederiander  $115  million  toward 
buying  the  stock. 

I  am  heartened  by  Mr.  Nederlander's  desire 
to  revitalize  the  Allis-Chalmers  Corp.  Although 
pared  down  as  a  result  of  bankruptcy,  Allis- 
Chalmers  remains  an  industrial  giant  and  im- 
portant part  of  the  community  which  I  proudly 
represent  in  Congress.  On  behalf  of  those 
thousands  of  retirees  and  employees  striving 
for  a  renaissance  at  Allis-Chalmers,  I  intend 
closely  monitoring  the  new  leadership's  per- 
formance at  the  corporation. 

The  chaos  is  coming  to  order  now  at  Allis- 
Chalmers.  It  is  my  hope  that  Mr.  Nederiander 
and  his  leadership  team  will  provide  the  sound 
judgment  and  fair  treatment  necessary  to 
complete  Allis-Chalmers  rebirth  as  the  Mid- 
western industrial  giant  that  serves  the  worid. 
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LITERACY  IN  THE  SOUTH 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  ANDREWS 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  1,  1989 
Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  adult  literacy 
is  one  of  the  most  pressing  social  and  eco- 
nomic problems  facing  this  country  today.  A 
productive  economic  future  depends  on  a  lit- 
erate workforce.  Nowhere  is  this  need  more 
critical  than  in  the  Sunbelt. 

The  South  remains  the  Nation's  least  edu- 
cated region.  The  facts  are  clear: 

In  each  of  14  Southern  States,  more  than 
30  percent  of  all  adults  lacked  a  high  school 
diploma  in  1980.  Of  the  remaining  36  States, 
only  three  had  adults  without  diplomas  that 
matched  the  30  percent  rate. 

Of  Southern  adults  25  and  older  living  in 
nonmetropolitan  areas,  just  50  percent  had  a 
high  school  diploma,  while  those  in  metropoli- 
tan areas  the  percent  reached  66.5  percent. 

Last  fall  the  Sunbelt  Institute  commissioned 
a  study  of  literacy— from  a  Sunbelt  perspec- 
tive. Beginning  with  the  premise  that  literacy  is 
a  serious  problem  that  needs  action,  the 
report  examined  Federal  policies  on  literacy. 
The  study  found  that: 

Of  the  18.7  million  Southerners  who  do  not 
have  high  school  credentials,  barely  one  mil- 
lion are  enrolled  in  a  literacy  program. 

Estimates  from  the  Department  of  Labor 
cite  the  annual  cost  of  literacy— in  just  eight  of 
the  16  Sunbelt  States— as  exceeding  $57  bil- 
lion. 

It  is  clear  that  we  must  focus  our  attention 
on  the  problems  of  literacy  to  ensure  that  the 
Southern  region  remains  competitive  in  the 
job  market  of  the  next  decade.  By  1990,  three 
out  of  every  four  new  jobs  in  the  United 
States  will  require  education  or  training 
beyond  a  high  school  degree. 

As  the  Chairman  of  the  Congressional  Sun- 
belt Caucus,  a  bipartisan  coalition  of  145 
Members  of  Congress  from  16  Southern 
States,  I  am  extremely  concerned  that  the 
problem  of  literacy  could  economically  handi- 
cap the  South. 

The  Sunbelt  Caucus  recently  sponsored  a 
two-day  conference  in  the  Research  Triangle 
Park,  NC,  examining  what  Congress  can  do  to 
help  prepare  workers  for  tomorrow. 

The  commitment  of  every  one  of  us  is  nec- 
essary for  us  to  ensure  this  will  not  happen. 
Regardless  of  the  region  where  a  child  or 
adult  lives,  he  or  she  must  be  offered  the 
preparation  needed  to  be  a  productive 
member  of  our  future  work  force. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

on  the  occasion  of  a  dinner  honoring  her  re- 
tirement as  administrative  assistant  with  the 
Flint  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  know  certain  individuals 
within  an  organization  whose  presence  is  ab- 
solutely critical  to  its  well-being.  Their  job  titles 
vary.  They  may  be  secretaries,  chief  executive 
officers,  clerks,  or  receptionists.  What  they  all 
have  in  common  is  their  seeming  indispensa- 
bility.  They  are  the  people  you  count  on  day  in 
and  day  out;  the  glue  that  binds  the  organiza- 
tion and  makes  it  whole.  The  people  you  lean 
on  and  learn  from  in  crisis  whose  loyalties, 
abilities,  and  devotion  are  unquestioned.  For 
20  years  Marguerite  Rhyne  has  been  this  cen- 
tral figure  for  the  Flint  Area  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. She  has  dispatched  her  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities with  grace,  dignity,  competence, 
and  compassion  for  others.  Marguerite  has 
done  this  while  remaining  a  loving  partner  in 
marriage  with  William  Rhyne  and  raising  four 
children. 

Marguerite  began  her  career  with  the  cham- 
ber in  1969  as  a  part-time  secretary  to  the 
Business  and  Education  Coordinating  Council. 
She  soon  won  the  respect  of  the  business 
community  and  her  colleagues  and  rose  to 
become  administrative  assistant  in  1976.  Sit- 
ting in  the  same  office  building  where  Billy 
Durant,  the  founder  of  General  Motors  Corp. 
who  once  piloted  what  would  become  the 
world's  largest  corporation.  Marguerite  helped 
steer  a  steady,  progressive  course  for  the 
Flint  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

We  who  have  known  and  respected  her 
over  the  years  will  miss  Marguerite  greatly. 
She  leaves  knowing  she  is  one  of  those  gifted 
people  whose  contributions  have  changed  a 
community  for  the  better.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  ask 
that  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  my  fellow  citizens  throughout 
the  Nation  join  me  in  paying  tribute  to  Margue- 
rite Rhyne  and  wish  her  and  her  husband  well 
as  she  enjoys  a  much  deserved  retirement 
from  the  Flint  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


CONGRESSMAN  KILDEE  HONORS 
MARGUERITE  RHYNE 


HON.  DALE  E.  KILDEE 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  1,  1989 
Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  rise  today 
before  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  pay  tribute  to  Marguerite  A. 
Rhyne,  a  woman  whose  dedicated  service  to 
my  hometown  of  Flint,  Ml,  is  being  recognized 


CREATION  OF  SECOND  OPEN 
SEASON  FOR  FERS  ELECTION 


HON.  STAN  PARRIS 


OF  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  1,  1989 
Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  bill  to  correct  an  inequity  in  this  Na- 
tion's treatment  of  its  Federal  retirees.  I  am 
speaking  of  the  the  need  for  a  second  open 
season  in  which  CSRS  employees  may  elect 
FERS  coverage.  My  good  friend  and  distin- 
guished colleague.  Senator  Ted  Stevens  of 
Alaska,  wilt  be  introducing  identical  legislation 
today  in  the  other  body. 

As  my  colleagues  will  recall,  the  Federal 
Employees  Retirement  System  [FERS]  was 
created  to  provide  for  Federal  employees  who 
became  covered  by  Social  Security  as  a  result 
of  the  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1983. 
The  new  system  eliminated  some  of  the  dupli- 
cation of  benefits  between  the  Social  Security 
and  CSRS  Programs.  All  new  Federal  work- 
ers, those  who  started  work  after  December 
31,  1983,  automatically  participate  in  FERS.  In 
addition,  CSRS  participants  were  permitted  to 
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elect  participation  in  FERS  during  an  open 
season  that  lasted  from  July  1  to  December 
31,  1987. 

CSRS    workers    were    asked,    dunng    this 
period,  to  make  an  irreversible  decision  that 
would    significantly    affect    their    retirement 
years.  Many  factors,  such  as  years  of  service, 
the  type  of  thrift  plan  investments  contemplat- 
ed, and  the  greater  portability  of  the  FERS 
plan,  needed  to  be  considered.  To  complicate 
matters  for  Federal  workers  making  this  im- 
portant decision,  the  100th  Congress  enacted 
and  the  President  signed  into  law  relevant 
pieces  of  legislation  just  10  days  before  the 
end   of   the   FERS   election    period.    One   of 
these  was  a  provision  included  in  Public  Law 
100-203— the    budget    reconciliation    meas- 
ure—which   exempted    new    transferees    to 
FERS  from  the  Social  Security  offset  provi- 
sions.  Another   provision,   included   in   Public 
Law   100-202— the  continuing  appropnations 
measure— exempted    the    FERS    Thnft    Plan 
from  the  nondiscnmination  rules  that  cover 
tax-deferred  plans  offered  by  pnvate  sector 
firms.  These  provisions  dramatically  affected 
FERS    election    decisions    for    a    significant 
number  of  Federal  employees,  yet  the  timing 
of  these  actions  prevented  many  workers  from 
knowledgeably  considering  them.  In  fact,  the 
typical  Federal  worker  had  only  7  business 
days,  4  of  which  fell  between  Chnstmas  and 
New  Year's  Day,  to  consider  the  impact  of 
these  changes.  Not  surprisingly,  somewhere 
between  1  and  2  percent  of  Federal  employ- 
ees transferred  into  a  system  that  was  de- 
signed to  accommodate  the  bulk  of  the  Feder- 
al work  force. 

For  these  reasons,  I  am  introducing  a  bill  to 
create  a  second  election  period  in  which 
workers  may  transfer  from  CSRS  to  FERS. 
This  bill  is  substantially  identical  to  H.R.  4070, 
which  I  introduced  dunng  the  second  session 
of  the  100th  Congress.  It  would  create  a 
second  election  period  running  from  July  1, 
1989,  to  December  31,  1989.  In  addition,  this 
legislation  would  delay  implementation  of 
Social  Security  offset  provisions  with  respect 
to  those  employees  opting  for  FERS  coverage 
during  the  new  election  period.  Thus,  any 
spouse  or  survivor  benefits  to  which  the  retir- 
ee might  be  entitled  will  be  protected  from 
offset.  This  is  consistent  with  the  onginal  goal 
of  FERS  to  operate  in  combination  with  Social 
Security. 

My  colleagues  are  undoubtedly  aware  of 
the  increasing  suspicion  with  which  Federal 
workers  view  their  gigantic  employer.  I  will 
also  remind  my  colleagues  of  the  increasing 
difficulty  that  the  Federal  Government  is  expe- 
riencing in  recruiting  and  retaining  talented  in- 
dividuals. These  developments  are  not  sur- 
prising when,  time  after  time,  the  pay  and  ben- 
efits of  Federal  workers  are  altered  without 
their  knowledge  or  input.  This  bill  is  one  way 
that  Federal  Government  can  signal  a  new 
spirit  of  fair  play  vis-a-vis  its  employees.  I  am 
pleased  that  this  important  legislation  is  being 
introduced  with  11  original  cosponsors  from 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  and  all  areas  of  the 
Nation.  I  would  invite  our  other  colleagues  in 
the  House  to  join  us  in  this  effort  to  extend  to 
our  devoted  public  servants  an  opportunity  to 
intelligently  weigh  their  retirement  alternatives. 


UMl 
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DEVELOPMENT  INVESTMENT 

ZONE  INCENTIVES  TO  PRO- 
MOTE BUSINESS  OPPORTUNI- 
TIES FOR  RURAL  AMERICANS 

HON.  BYRON  L  DORGAN 

or  NORTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  1.  1989 

Mr  CXDRGAN  oJ  North  Dakota.  Mr.  Speaker, 
rural  economic  development  has  finally  been 
added  to  our  p)olicy  agenda.  It's  late  amval  re- 
minds me  of  the  difference  in  the  way  some 
people  here  in  Washington  do  business,  com- 
pared to  the  traditions  of  most  rural  areas. 

You  don't  address  party  invitations  in  rural 
America.  When  you  throw  a  barbecue  or  host 
a  dance,  all  neighbors  are  welcome  and  most 
all  of  them  come. 

Former  President  Reagan  borrowed  a  trillion 
dollars  to  throw  an  economic  expansion  party 
in  the  1980's  but  only  invited  nine  States  to 
the  gala.  Statistics  developed  by  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  show  that,  contrary  to 
popular  belief,  only  two  regions  enjoyed  the 
so-called  expansion  of  the  1980's:  the  east 
coast  and  west  coast.  President  Reagan's 
policies  of  cfieap  food  and  energy  and  ex- 
travagant spending  on  high-techology  defense 
projects  created  this  imbalance 

As  the  national  debt  doubled  in  8  years,  the 
heartland  of  America  suffered  a  double  de- 
pression from  sagging  energy  and  farm  prices. 
Forty-one  States,  mostly  in  the  breadbasket 
Farm  Belt,  experienced  a  decline  in  personal 
income  in  1987  Thirty-four  States,  tucked  in 
t>etween  the  growth  sectors  on  the  coasts,  re- 
ceived only  one-fifth  of  the  total  growth  in  per- 
sonal income  that  year,  deepening  an  already 
existing  trend.  Naturally,  much  of  the  pain  of 
this  downturn  afflicted  urban  areas  of  the 
heartland  States. 

It's  time  to  restore  the  fire  in  the  belly  of 
America.  To  do  so,  we  must  remove  three 
dampening  retardants. 

Right  now,  coastal  businesses  enjoy  special 
advantages  m  doing  business  with  the  Federal 
Government  That  requires  a  specific  focus  on 
rural  development. 

We  need  to  level  the  economic  playing  field 
by  making  it  just  as  attractive  for  businesses 
to  invest  in  rural  areas  as  in  the  coastal  cen- 
ters. 

Rural  States  have  also  become  inordinately 
dependent  on  farm  and  energy  prices.  After 
the  Russian  wheat  deals  and  energy  price 
surges  of  the  1970's,  we  witnessed  the  Feder- 
al Government  aid  and  at)et  cheap  energy 
and  food  prices. 

Besides  developing  better  farm  and  energy 
policies,  we  must  also  strive  to  diversify  the 
economic  base  of  rural  States  so  that  they 
become  more  resistant  to  the  inevitable 
swings  of  farm  and  energy  prices. 

One  prominent  proposal  for  restoring  bal- 
ance in  the  economy  is  to  create  urban  enter- 
pnse  zones  The  weakness  of  this  approach  is 
that  it  leaves  the  rural  depression  untouched 
and  even  compounds  the  problem  of  dis- 
tressed urban  areas,  as  workers  from  rural 
areas  with  severe  unemployment  migrate  to 
urban  centers  in  search  of  jobs.  A  further 
weakness  is  that  tfie  ruition  of  enterprise  or 
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investment  zones  is  meaningless  without  tan- 
gible incentives  to  attract  businesses. 

We  should  put  some  meat  on  the  bones  of 
the  enterprise  zones  idea  with  workable  tax  in- 
centives and  provisions  for  urban  and  rural  in- 
vestments. 

I  am  introducing  today  the  Rural  Develop- 
ment Investment  Zone  Act  of  1989,  legislation 
that  will  provide  greater  economic  opportuni- 
ties for  our  Nation's  most  economically  dis- 
tressed rural  areas.  It  will  help  to  level  the  na- 
tional economic  playing  field,  stimulate  diversi- 
fication, and  recognize  the  explicit  value  of 
rural  development. 

My  legislation  specifically  will  attempt  to 
stimulate  new  business  development  in  rural 
areas,  and  provide  new  and  challenging  em- 
ployment for  their  residents.  Of  equal  signifi- 
cance, anticipated  expansion  and  diversifica- 
tion of  businesses  in  these  regions  will  reduce 
the  impact  of  economic  downturns  in  the 
future. 

First,  my  legislation  authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  designate  development 
zones  located  in  certain  impoverished  rural 
communities  based  upon  the  area's  size,  its 
degree  of  poverty,  and  general  economic  dis- 
tress. 

Second,  the  legislation  provides  employ- 
ment-related tax  incentives  to  attract  new 
businesses  and  to  retain  existing  businesses 
within  the  nominated  areas.  The  incentives  in- 
clude: 

An  employer  tax  credit  of  10  percent  for  in- 
creased spiending  on  qualified  wages:  and 

An  investment  tax  credit  of  10  percent  on 
certain  depreciable  real  property  used  in  a 
trade  or  business  within  a  development  invest- 
ment zone. 

The  additional  Federal  assistance  and  tax 
incentives  provided  under  the  act  should 
result  in  incentives  to  diversified  economic 
growth  that  is  so  desperately  needed  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  life  for  residents  in  these 
areas.  New  businesses  will  provide  both  new 
jobs  and  new  hopes  for  the  future  lives  of 
many  rural  Amencans. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  my  effort  to 
help  revitalize  the  rural  economy  by  cospon- 
sonng  the  Rural  Development  Investment 
Zone  Act  of  1989.  This  time,  let's  invite  every- 
one to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  economic  growth. 

A  summary  of  the  bill's  highlights  follows: 
A  Summary  of  the  Act 

DESIGNATION  PROVISIONS  FOR  DEVELOPMENT 
INVESTMENT  ZONES 

Areas  nominated  may  not  be  in  central 
cities  of  a  metropolitan  statistical  area 
(MSA)  and  must  have  a  population  of  less 
than  50,000.  or  be  outside  a  MSA  or  be  de- 
termined by  Treasury  to  be  a  rural  area. 

Designation  is  based  on  degree  of  poverty, 
unemployment.  out-migration,  vacancy 
rates  for  habitable  housing  and  office  space 
and  general  government  must  submit  an  in- 
ventory of  historic  properties  within  a  desig- 
nated development  investment  zone. 

Treasury  will  help  to  prescribe  and  desig- 
nate development  areas. 

Up  to  100  rural  development  investment 
zones  may  be  designated  by  Treasury  and 
no  more  than  40  designated  during  the  first 
twelve  month  period. 

No  area  will  be  designated  a  development 
zone  unless  State  and  local  government 
commit,  in  writing,  to  reduce  the  business 
burdens  in  such  areas  under  a  course  of 
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action  that  may  include  reduced  tax  rales, 
streamlined     governmental      requirements, 
and  increased  local  services  and  technical 
assistance. 
Federal  income  tax  incentives  permit: 
Credit  of  10  percent  for  qualified  deprecia- 
ble real  property  used  primarily  in  trade  or 
business  in  a  development  zone  (referred  to 
as  development   investment  zone  construc- 
tion property).  Rental  properly  and  lodging 
facilities  are  included. 
Other  investment  provisions  are: 
Waiver  or  modification  of  Treasury  rules 
are  permitted  in  certain  circumstances  in 
order  to   further  job  creation,  community 
development  and  economic  revitalizalion  ob- 
jectives of  the  zones. 

The  Foreign  Trade  Board  shall  consider 
any  application  to  establish  a  foreign  trade 
zone  within  a  development  investment  zone 
on  a  priority  basis,  and  expedite  processing. 


IMPROVING  ACCESS  TO 
EMPLOYMENT  SERVICES 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  COYNE 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  1,  1989 

Mr.  COYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  that  would  affect  the  use  of 
the  U.S.  Employment  Service  by  employers 
and  potential  employees.  This  bill  contains 
two  Initiatives  that  I  believe  will  provide  unem- 
ployed individuals  with  better  access  to  jobs 
and  employment  services. 

The  first  initiative  In  H.R.  2530  would  estab- 
lish a  demonstration  program  to  assist  States 
to  create  job  centers  to  provide  one-stop 
access  to  employment  and  training,  rehabilita- 
tive and  other  support  services  for  employees 
and  employers. 

The  Federal  Government  offers  a  number 
of  programs  to  assist  the  unemployed  in  their 
search  for  a  job.  Most  State  governments  also 
provide  |ob  search  and  training  assistance. 
Depending  on  the  income  and  needs  of  an 
unemployed  individual,  programs  may  be 
available  to  provide  him  or  her  with  housing 
assistance,  skills  training,  remedial  and  basic 
education,  emergency  food  and  shelter,  sub- 
stance abuse  programs,  and  other  types  of 
long-  and  short-term  assistance.  Yet  many 
jobless  workers  do  not  avail  themselves  of 
these  opportunities. 

One  reason  for  this  may  be  that  the  jobless 
may  not  realize  such  programs  are  available, 
or  that  they  are  eligible  for  certain  aid  pro- 
grams. Another  reason  is  that,  even  If  the  indi- 
vidual knows  a  number  of  programs  exist,  he 
or  she  may  become  discouraged  from  apply- 
ing for  assistance  because  of  the  difficulty  of 
traveling  from  agency  to  agency  finding  out 
how  to  apply  and  finding  out  which  exact  pro- 
grams he  or  she  may  be  eligible  for.  This  is 
particularly  problematic  for  individuals  living  in 
rural  areas  and  those  with  special  transporta- 
tion needs. 

Even  those  jobless  workers  who  are  aware 
of  government  programs  may  not  realize  there 
are  also  a  number  of  services  provided  by 
community-based  organizations  that  can  help 
them  solve  their  employment-related  problems 
or  can  assist  in  solving  difficulties  created  by 
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family  problems,  handicaps,  or  other  special 
circumstances. 

While  some  caseworkers  employed  in  Fed- 
eral and  State  employment  agencies  are  will- 
ing and  able  to  refer  their  clients  to  comple- 
mentary services  and  programs,  a  great  many 
of  these  caseworkers  are  not  themselves 
aware  of  the  wide  array  of  assistance  that  is 
available  in  their  own  community. 

H.R.  2530  would  provide  a  solution  to  this 
lack  of  access  to  information  for  the  jobless. 
This  bill  would  assist  selected  States  in  estab- 
lishing job  centers  in  which  local  residents  can 
receive  information  on  employment,  training, 
rehabilitation,  and  other  support  services. 

The  individuals  staffing  the  job  centers 
would  be  trained  to  increase  their  familiarity 
with  all  of  the  programs  that  are  available  lo- 
cally to  aid  their  clients.  The  job  center  staff 
would  conduct  a  one-on-one  personal  inter- 
view with  the  client  and  determine  what  types 
of  services  he  or  she  requires.  The  job  center 
staff  would  then  explain  to  the  client  what 
services  are  available  and  would  assist  the 
client  in  setting  up  initial  interviews  or  appoint- 
ments as  needed. 

Imagine  a  situation  in  which  a  single  mother 
is  seeking  employment.  She  needs  to  work  in 
order  to  support  herself  and  her  children,  but 
working  will  require  her  to  find  affordable  day 
care.  In  addition,  she  needs  basic  training  in 
reading  skills  and  assistance  with  improving 
her  use  of  English. 

Under  the  current  system  of  decentralized 
assistance,  she  would  have  to  go  to  the  Em- 
ployment Service  for  job  referrals.  Then,  she 
would    need   to   apply   to   the   local    school 
system  for  classes  in  reading  and  English. 
She   may   be   eligible   for   assistance   under 
JTPA,  but  she  may  not  know  this.  She  may 
have  to  rely  on  word  of  mouth  to  find  day  care 
for  her  children.  She  would  have  to  make  a 
minimum  of  three  contacts  with  service  pro- 
viders in  order  to  find  programs  to  meet  her 
needs.    Every   additional   problem   or   special 
need  she  has  will  increase  the  number  of  con- 
tacts she  will  have  to  make  to  get  the  assist- 
ance she  needs.  After  a  while,  she  is  likely  to 
become  discouraged  about  investing  her  time 
and  energy  in  seeking  services  and  may  con- 
tinue to  go  without  the  help  that  is  available. 
In  a  job  center,  she  could  sit  down  with  a 
job  center  staff  person  who  would  talk  to  her 
at    length    to    determine    her    needs.    In    the 
course  of  this  personal  interview,  the  staff 
person  is  likely  to  determine  that  she  needs 
more  assistance  than  referral  to  a  job.  Be- 
cause the  job  center  staff  would  be  given 
training  to  familiarize  themselves  with  all  the 
programs  that  are  locally  available,  the  job 
center  staff  person  could  suggest  sources  of 
help  for  literacy  training  and  language  classes 
along  with  referring  the  client  to  employment 
opportunities  or  job  training  programs.  The  job 
center  could  even  provide  lists  of  day  care 
centers  that  are   low-cost  and   available  to 
single  parents. 

Existing  experimental  programs  indicate  that 
the  cost  of  establishing  job  centers  is  fairly 
low.  Since  job  centers  are  community-based 
facilities,  they  make  use  of  personnel  provided 
by  participating  agencies  and  accept  contribu- 
tions of  in-kind  services.  In  1987,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania  established  five 
job  centers  similar  to  those  envisioned  in  this 
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legislation.  The  State  officials  responsible  for 
overseeing  the  expehmental  program  have 
said  that  the  cost  of  converting  existing  Em- 
ployment Services  offices  has  been  minimal. 
Most  of  the  costs  of  operation  are  associated 
with  preliminary  training  of  job  center  staff, 
with  advertising  the  new  service  available  to 
local  residents,  and  with  producing  literature 
and  referral  guides  for  use  by  job  center  staff 
and  clients.  To  offset  these  start-up  costs, 
H.R.  2530  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
to  provide  States  with  grants  from  the  Employ- 
ment Security  Administration  account.  Since 
97  percent  of  the  ESAA  funds  come  from  the 
Federal  unemployment  tax,  I  believe  the  pro- 
gram will  be  budget-neutral  and  will  not  re- 
quire funding  from  general  revenues. 

The  second  initiative  in  H.R.  2530  would  es- 
tablish a  demonstration  program  in  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor  that  would  enable  States 
to  create  job  centers  to  provide  "one  stop 
shopping"  for  the  unemployed.  The  second 
initiative  would  require  any  entity  receiving 
Federal  funds  for  economic  development  to 
list  with  the  State  employment  service  jobs 
created  in  conjunction  with  activities  undertak- 
en with  those  funds. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  know,  the  unem- 
ployment rate  in  the  United  States  reached  5 
percent  in  September  1988  and  appears  likely 
to  remain  around  that  level  for  the  near  future. 
While  this  suggests  that  the  Nation  as  a  whole 
IS  prospenng,  we  must  remember  that  there 
are  still  areas  within  this  country  that  continue 
to  experience  high  rates  of  unemployment.  In 

14  States,  the  average  annual  unemployment 
rate  in  1988  exceeded  7  percent.  Five  of  the 
10  largest  cities  in  the  United  States  had  un- 
employment rates  of  6.5  percent  or  higher.  It 

15  clear  that  the  economic  recovery  has  not 
spread  evenly  to  all  citizens  or  all  regions  of 
the  country. 

The  Federal  Government  has  developed  a 
number  of  economic  development  programs 
to  assist  those  States,  cities  and  regions  that 
continue  to  experience  economic  distress  in 
the  face  of  national  prospenty.  The  1988 
Guide  to  Federal  Domestic  Assistance  lists 
over  20  economic  development  programs, 
worth  over  $4  billion. 

Most  of  these  programs  are  expected  to 
create  jobs  in  the  distressed  area;  high  levels 
of  unemployment  are  a  critenon  for  eligibility 
in  many  programs.  Yet,  there  is  no  guarantee 
that  jobs  created  with  Federal  economic  de- 
velopment assistance  will  go  to  the  residents 
of  the  depressed  area.  Recipients  of  assist- 
ance must  abide  by  Federal  statutes  govern- 
ing labor,  but  they  need  not  make  any  effort 
to  insure  that  the  jobs  go  to  those  who  need 
them  the  most. 

H.R.  2530  would  address  this  program  by 
requinng  aid  recipients  to  list  with  the  State 
employment  service  job  vacancies  relating  to 
activities  financed  with  Federal  assistance. 
This  simple  requirement  will  help  insure  that 
local  residents  are  able  to  benefit  Federal  de- 
velopment projects. 

The  bill  would  not  require  the  employer  to 
hire  only  those  individuals  referred  by  the  Em- 
ployment Service.  The  decision  of  who  is  the 
right  candidate  for  a  job  rightfully  belongs  to 
the  employer.  However,  by  listing  job  vacan- 
cies with  the  Employment  Service,  the  em- 
ployer expands  his  pool  of  candidates  and  in- 
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creases  his  chances  of  getting  just  the  right 
person  for  his  job.  This  U.S.  Employment 
Service  has  a  history  of  assisting  employers  to 
locate  the  best  candidates  for  job  vacancies 
and  I  believe  that  employers  would  benefit 
from  availing  themselves  of  that  assistance 

The  requirement  that  assistance  recipients 
list  job  vacancies  with  the  Employment  Serv- 
ice and  need  not  be  onerous.  The  Employ- 
ment Service  is  experienced  in  assisting  em- 
ployment with  job  listing  and  is  likely  to  mini- 
mize the  amount  of  effort  and  resources  re- 
cipients will  need  to  allocate  to  satisfying  this 
requirement. 

H.R.  2530  would  provide  a  low-cost  means 
of  insuring  that  all  of  the  unemployed  resi- 
dents of  an  economically  distressed  area 
have  equal  access  to  )Obs  created  with  Feder- 
al assistance. 

The  U.S.  labor  force  is  changing  and  the 
needs  of  American  workers  will  continue  to 
change  as  we  move  toward  the  year  2000.  If 
we  want  to  achieve  the  high  levels  of  eco- 
nomic growth  and  increased  productivity  that 
are  necessary  to  maintain  a  high  standard  of 
living,  we  will  need  to  make  the  best  possible 
use  of  every  resource  we  have,  l  believe  that 
H.R.  2530  will  contribute  to  improving  our  use 
of  the  work  force  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  bill. 

H.R. 2530 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SKITION  I.SHOKTTITl.K. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  ■Job  Center 
Network  of  1989'. 

sk(  .  2.  kstahi.isiimknt  ok  l)kmonstrat«»n  pkd- 
(;kam 

(a)  In  GENERAL.-The  Secretary  of  Labor 
(hereafter   in   this  act   referred   to  as   the 

Secretary  )  shall  establish  and  operate  a 
demonstration  program  under  which  the 
Secretary  shall  make  a  grant  to  each  of  3  el- 
igible States  selected  by  the  Secretary  for 
the  establishment  of  a  centralized  job 
center  network  program. 

(b)  Criteria  for  Eligibility.— A  State  is 
eligible  to  participate  in  the  program  estab- 
lished under  subsection  (a)  if  it  submits,  at 
such  time  and  in  such  form  as  the  Secretary 
may  require  by  rule,  an  application  contain- 
ing such  information  as  the  Secretary  may 
require  by  rule. 

(c)  Criteria  for  Selection.— In  selecting 
Stales  for  participation  in  the  program  es- 
tablished under  subsection  (a),  the  Secre- 
tary shall  consider— 

(1)  the  availability  and  quality  of  assist- 
ance currently  provided  by  the  Slate  to  the 
unemployed,  dislocated  workers,  and  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged  individuals,  includ- 
ing the  "extent  to  which  the  Stale  has  al- 
ready planned  and  implemented  programs 
to  centralize  assistance  to  such  individuals: 

(2)  the  Slates  existing  labor  market  and 
business  climate; 

(3)  the  range  of  specialized  services  the 
Stale  intends  to  supply  to  individuals  par- 
ticipating in  such  program  and  to  entities 
offering  employment  opportunities: 

(4)  the  design  of  the  evaluation  required 
under  section  3(aK3):  and 

(5)  the  steps  the  Stale  intends  to  take  to 
ensure  that  individuals  participating  in  such 
program  will  have  sufficient  training  to  suc- 
cessfully obtain  employment. 

(d)  Authorization  of  Appropriations.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated. 
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from  amounts  transferred  to  the  employ- 
ment security  administration  account  pursu- 
ant to  section  902(b)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
grants  under  subsection  (a). 

SK«.  :l.    \(;KKK>IKNTS  HKTWKKN  SW  RKTAKY   AM) 
I'AKTICIPATINC;  STATKS. 

(a)  Requirements— The  Secretary  shall 
enter  into  an  agreement  with  each  of  the  3 
States  selected  to  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram established  under  section  2(a)  under 
which  each  State— 

(1)  shall  establish  a  job  center  network 
program  to  coordinate  the  activities  and  re- 
sources of  the  State's  public  employment 
service  office  with  employment  and  training 
resources  available  under  other  programs, 
including  the  dislocated  worker's  assistance 
program  created  under  the  Omnibus  Trade 
Act  of  1988.  programs  sponsored  by  the 
Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  and 
programs  under  the  Job  Training  Partner- 
ship Act  and  the  Family  Support  Act  of 
1988: 

(2)  shall  establish  a  system  of  community- 
based  job  centers  to  administer  the  job 
center  network  program  established  under 
paragraph  (1 )  at  the  local  level,  incorporat- 
ing a  network  of  Federal.  State,  and  local 
government  agencies  and  community-based 
organizations  to  provide  support  services  to 
individuals  seeking  employment  and  to  enti- 
ties offering  employment  opportunities:  and 

(3)  shall  prepare  and  submit  annual  re- 
ports to  the  Secretary  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  suljsection  (b). 

(b)  Contents  of  Reports  Submitted  by 
States.— The  annual  report  submitted  by  a 
State  under  subsection  (a)(3)— 

(1)  shall  descrit)e  and  evaluate  the  activi- 
ties of  the  job  center  network  program  es- 
tablished under  subsection  (a)(1)  and  the 
job  centers  established  under  subsection 
(a)(2): 

(2)  shall  provide  the  total  number  of  indi- 
viduals registered  with  the  States  public 
employment  service  office  and  participating 
In  the  job  network  program  established 
under  subsection  (a)(1).  the  number  of  such 
individuals  placed  in  employment  positions 
by  such  office  and  such  program,  and  the 
listed  and  actual  wage  for  such  employment 
positions: 

(3)  shall  compare  the  information  de- 
scribed in  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  with  the 
information  provided  by  the  State  under 
such  paragraphs  for  the  previous  year: 

(4)  shall  contain  a  description  of  job  coun- 
seling, training,  and  referral  activities  con- 
ducted by  the  programs  established  under 
subsection  (a),  including  a  report  on  the 
number  of  individuals  applying  for  and  re- 
ceiving such  servi(;es: 

(5)  shall  include  a  report  on  the  amount 
of  all  money  received  and  expended  by  the 
State's  public  employment  service  office  in 
the  establishment  and  operation  of  the  job 
center  network  program  established  under 
subsection  (aid)  during  the  year:  and 

(6)  may  include  an  accounting  of  all  serv- 
ices, supplies,  and  other  assistance  provided 
to  the  job  center  network  program  estab- 
lished under  subsection  (a)(1)  by  entities 
other  than  the  State's  public  employment 
service  office. 

SKt    «.  RKPORTS  KY  .SKt  KirTARY 

(a)  2-YEAR  Interim  Report.— Not  later 
than  2  years  after  the  establishment  of  the 
demonstration  program  under  section  2(a). 
the  Secretary,  using  information  submitted 
by  participating  States  in  reports  under  sec- 
tion 3(a)(3).  shall  prepare  and  submit  to 
Congress  an  interim  report  describing  the 
effectiveness  of  the  demonstration  program. 
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(b)  Final  Report.— Not  later  than  4  years 
after  the  establishment  of  the  demonstra- 
tion program  under  section  2(a).  the  Secre- 
tary shall  prepare  and  submit  to  Congress  a 
final  report  evaluating  the  program. 

(c)  Contents.— The  reports  prepared  and 
submitted  under  subsections  (a)  and  (b) 
shall  Include— 

(1)  an  analysis  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
program  established  under  .section  2(a)  im- 
proved the  access  of  the  unemployed,  dislo- 
cated workers,  and  economically  disadvan- 
taged individuals  to  Federal  assistance  pro- 
grams: 

(2)  recommendations  regarding  the  feasi- 
bility of  extending  the  program  to  all 
States:  and 

(3)  any  other  recommendations  regarding 
the  program  the  Secretary  considers  appro- 
priate. 

SKC.  Ti.  I.ISTINC  OK  .lim  \  V(  AN(  IK.S  AS  CONDITIOV 
(IK  KI.I(:il<II.IT\  KI»K  ASSISTAN(  K. 

(a)  In  General.— Each  entity  receiving 
Federal  financial  assistance  for  economic 
development,  as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for 
receiving  such  assistance,  shall  provide  the 
State  public  employment  .service  office  of 
each  State  in  which  such  entity  has  job  va- 
cancies which  are  related  to  activities  fi- 
nanced with  such  assistance  with  a  list  of 
such  vacancies,  and  shall  regularly  update 
such  list  to  provide  such  offices  with  the 
most  current  job  vacancy  information  avail- 
able. 

(b)  Description  of  Assistance  Requiring 
Compliance.— The  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  includes, 
but  is  not  limited  to.  assistance  in  the  form 
of  grants,  loans,  or  favorable  tax  treatments 
designed  to  develop  new  commercial  enter- 
prises, to  improve  a  region's  economic  infra- 
structure, to  expand  job  opportunities,  and 
to  improve  a  region's  ability  to  compete  in 
the  marketplace. 

SK(    ft.  DKKIMTKINS. 

For  purposes  of  this  Act— 

(1)  the  term  "State  "  means  any  of  the  .sev- 
eral States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico.  Guam,  and 
the  Virgin  Islands:  and 

(2)  the  term  "State  public  employment 
service  office"  means  the  agency  in  a  State 
vested  with  all  powers  necessary  to  cooper- 
ate with  the  United  Stales  Employment 
Service  under  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act. 


HONORING  RABBI  PAUL  L.  HAIT 


HON.  GARY  L.  ACKERMAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  1,  1989 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  rise 
to  pay  tnbute  to  a  truly  outstanding  individual. 
Rabbi  Paul  Halt,  of  Flushing,  NY.  On  June  6, 
1989,  Rabbi  Halt  is  being  honored  by  the  New 
York  Board  of  Rabbis  on  the  occasion  of  his 
retirement. 

The  New  York  Board  of  Rabbis,  on  which 
Rabbi  Halt  served  for  16  years,  is  the  largest 
organization  of  Its  kind,  embracing  orthodox, 
conservative,  reform,  and  reconstructlonist 
rabbis.  Since  1881.  the  board  has  been  a 
leader  in  promoting  Jewish  unify  and  providing 
chaplaincy  service  in  medical,  geriatric,  and 
penal  facilities.  More  recently,  the  board  has 
produced  thousands  of  hours  of  radio  and  tel- 
evision broadcasts  and  has  offered  pastoral 
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and  bereavement  counseling  and  Information- 
al resources  to  the  community  at  large. 

Rabbi  Halt,  who  has  served  the  board  of 
rabbis  so  diligently,  plans  to  retire  this 
summer.  During  his  tenure  the  board's  cha- 
plainacy  services  have  expanded  to  serve 
nearly  600  institutions  within  the  State  of  New 
York.  Especially  significant  was  the  Increase 
in  full-time  Jewish  chaplains,  positions  which 
previously  have  been  rare. 

A  graduate  of  Yeshlva  University  and  a 
member  of  the  Rabbinical  Council  of  America, 
Rabbi  Halt  has  served  as  spiritual  leader  of 
the  Flushing  Jewish  Center.  Rabbi  Halt  was 
recently  reappointed  by  Gov.  Mario  Cuomo  to 
the  State's  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  Commission. 
He  also  served  on  the  Mayor's  Advisory 
Council  of  the  city  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Speaker,  New  Yorkers  are  fortunate  to 
have  a  person  so  dedicated  to  improving  the 
quality  of  life  of  everyone  residing  within  the 
city.  I  ask  all  of  my  colleagues  In  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  to  congratulate 
Rabbi  Halt  for  his  dedicated  services  to  the 
board  of  rabbis,  and  to  wish  him  the  best  of 
luck  in  his  future  endeavors. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JAMES  F.  MELLODY 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  McDADE 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  1,  1989 

Mr  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  with  great 
sadness  that  I  bnng  the  news  to  my  col- 
leagues that  James  F.  Mellody,  of  Scranton, 
PA,  passed  away  on  May  19,  1989.  Jim  Mel- 
lody served  his  community  and  his  Nation  in 
the  public  and  private  sector  and  always  do- 
nated generously  of  his  time  to  civic  organiza- 
tions He  passed  away  unexpectedly,  just  the 
day  before  his  47th  birthday. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  Jim  Mellody  was 
corporate  vice  president  for  public  affairs  with 
Patnck  Media  Group,  Inc.,  the  largest  outdoor 
advertiser  in  America. 

A  native  Scrantonlan,  he  was  the  eldest  son 
of  former  Lackawanna  County  commissioner, 
the  late  Patrick  J.  Mellody.  In  a  career  distin- 
guished by  high-level  Government  service,  at 
the  age  of  35  Jim  Mellody  was  appointed  by 
President  Jimmy  Carler  to  serve  as  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Philadelphia  Regional  Office  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Health  and  Welfare.  His 
knowledge  and  opinions  on  domestic  policy 
matters  were  greatly  valued  in  the  Nation's 
Capital,  and  he  was  frequently  called  upon  to 
hold  private  briefings  for  President  Carter  and 
Vice  President  Walter  Mondale. 

James  Mellody  had  a  flair  for  special 
projects  and  is  credited  with  helping  set  up 
the  White  House  Conference  on  Families  and 
was  instrumental  in  resettling  Vietnamese  ref- 
ugees. He  went  to  great  lengths  to  bring  at- 
tention to  important  health  issues  such  as 
rising  hospital  costs,  abuse  of  patients  in  nurs- 
ing and  boarding  homes,  and  the  need  for 
second  opinions  before  surgery.  He  was 
asked  by  former  Congressman  Daniel  Flood 
of  Luzerne  County  to  put  together  a  relief  pro- 
gram following  a  1972  flood  which  devastated 
the  Wyoming  Valley. 
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He  went  to  high  school  and  college  in 
Scranton,  receiving  his  bachelor's  degree  In 
sociology.  His  formal  education  continued  at 
Catholic  University  here  In  Washington,  where 
he  received  a  master's  degree  in  social  work. 

He  was  on  the  board  of  directors  for  numer- 
ous State  and  national  organizations,  including 
WVIA-TV,  Pocono  Airlines,  Emergency  Medi- 
cal Services  of  Northeastern  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  Outdoor  Advertising  Association  of 
America. 

Jim  Mellody  taught  at  Marywood  College  in 
Scranton,  where  he  also  served  as  director  of 
government  relations,  director  of  community 
resources  and  policy,  and  director  of  special 
projects. 

His  talents  and  political  abilities  were  ad- 
mired by  all  who  knew  him,  and  he  enjoyed  a 
reputation  as  someone  who  was  deft  at  work- 
ing behind  the  scenes  to  build  alliances. 

More  important,  he  was  a  devoted  husband 
and  father  who  had  a  positive  influence  on  vir- 
tually everyone  he  came  in  contact  with.  Mr. 
Speaker,  It  was  a  privilege  to  know  James 
Mellody,  a  man  who  inspired  others  by  exam- 
ple. He  made  significant  and  lasting  contribu- 
tions to  his  community  and  his  country,  and 
will  be  sorely  missed  by  those  he  left  behind. 
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CLARK  MILLER 


ANOTHER  WEEK  LOST  IN  SOLV- 
ING THE  THRIFT  INDUSTRY 
CRISIS 


HON.  TOBY  ROTH 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  1,  1989 
Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Wednesday  I 
pointed  out  to  this  House  the  unconscionable 
delay  In  acting  on  H.R.  1278,  the  President's 
reform  and  rescue  plan  for  the  thrift  industry. 
Another  week  has  now  passed  and  we  still  do 
not  have  a  bill  ready  for  action. 

Instead,  we  have  more  interminable  commit- 
tee consideration  and  more  confusion.  Five 
committees  of  this  House  now  have  asserted 
jurisdiction,  with  each  one  reviewing,  tinkering, 
and  complicating  this  measure. 

Not  only  has  this  excessive  review  delayed 
a  bill  that  is  urgently  needed  to  enable  the  re- 
forms and  rescue  to  proceed,  but  also  has  en- 
sured that  the  eventual  floor  action  will  be 
complex,  time  consuming  and  needlessly  con- 
fusing. The  House  will  have  to  choose  be- 
tween conflicting  committee  provisions  that 
are  highly  technical,  yet  absolutely  critical  to 
the  success  of  the  President's  plan. 

Without  the  enactment  of  this  bill,  the  Presi- 
dent's plan  cannot  be  implemented.  Week  by 
week,  the  savings  and  loan  losses  increase, 
the  liability  of  the  deposit  insurance  fund 
grows,  and  the  ultimate  solution  to  this  situa- 
tion becomes  more  difficult  and  costly. 

In  the  Interest  of  moving  fonward  to  resolve 
the  mounting  crisis  in  the  thrift  sector  and  the 
Federal  deposit  insurance  system,  1  again 
urge  the  leadership  of  this  House  to  settle 
these  differences  quickly,  bring  this  bill  to  the 
floor  without  further  delay  and  let  the  adminis- 
tration get  started  on  solving  this  mess. 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  1,  1989 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  House  the  retire- 
ment of  Clark  Miller,  assistant  superintendent 
for  personnel  at  Santa  Maria,  CA,  Joint  Union 
High  School  district.  Clark  has  had  a  notable 
career  In  education,  spanning  44  years  of 
service,  27  of  them  in  Santa  Maria,  as  well  as 
a  distinguished  record  of  community  and  civic 
service. 

A  graduate  of  the  University  of  Redlands 
and  the  University  of  Southern  California  as 
well  as  a  member  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  Clark 
began  his  teaching  career  in  1946  as  a  6th 
grade  teacher  in  Highland,  CA.  He  became 
vice-president  of  a  junior  high  school  In  Bur- 
bank  in  1950,  and  assistant  pnncipal  at  Bell- 
flower  High  School  in  1959.  In  1962,  he  was 
hired  as  the  first  principal  at  Ernest  RIghetti 
High  School  in  Santa  Maria.  He  was  promoted 
to  personnel  director  in  1971,  and  has  served 
as  assistant  superintendent  of  instruction  and 
interim  superintendent  of  the  disthct. 

Clark  holds  lifetime  elementary,  secondary, 
and  administrative  credentials  and  was  presi- 
dent of  the  California  Association  of  Second- 
ary School  Administrators,  Santa  Barbara 
County,  and  first  president  of  the  California 
Interscholastic  Federation.  He  also  found  time 
for  numerous  civic  endeavors,  including  serv- 
ice on  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  Education 
Committee,  the  PCPA/Theatertest  Advisory 
Committee,  as  United  Fund  chairperson  for 
the  high  school  district,  and  as  Building  Fund 
Campaign  chairperson  for  Orcutt  Presbyterian 
Church.  He  is  a  past  president  of  the  Rotary 
Club,  where  he  was  a  community  fund  raiser 
for  abused  and  battered  children  and  district 
representative  for  Polio  Plus. 

Clark's  lifetime  of  service  to  the  community 
and  to  his  chosen  profession  is  an  inspiration 
to  us  all,  and  on  behalf  of  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives,  1  would  like  to  extend  sincer- 
est  congratulations  and  our  best  wishes  for  a 
long  and  happy  retirement. 
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forged  a  clear  path  for  other  schools,  both  lo- 
cally and  across  our  Nation,  to  follow  in  meet- 
ing the  challenge  posed  by  the  urgent  national 
antidrug  abuse  effort. 

At  every  level  of  our  society,  the  attraction 
to  alcohol  and  lure  of  drugs  has  disguised 
Itself  as  a  viable  alternative  to  meeting  the 
daily  pressures  which  face  each  of  us.  The 
community  of  Central  Catholic  realizing  that, 
indeed,  there  is  strength  in  numbers  has 
awakened  new  resources  for  confronting  the 
threat  of  drug  and  alcohol  abuse  in  their 
midst.  With  patient  understanding  and  unwav- 
ering determination,  students,  parents,  and 
faculty  have  united  their  efforts  to  create  an 
environment  where  the  often  painful  yet  Inevi- 
table lessons  of  life  are  not  shunned  in  fear  or 
shame  but  are  transformed  Into  the  raw  mate- 
rial of  true  education.  Their  commitment  em- 
bodies what  Pope  John  Paul  II  characterized 
so  well  when  he  said: 

The  ultimate  determining  factor  is  the 
human  person.  It  is  not  science  and  technol- 
ogy, nor  the  increasing  means  of  economic 
and  material  development,  but  the  human 
person,  and  especially  groups  of  persons, 
communities  and  nations,  freely  choosing  to 
face  problems  together  who  will  determine 
the  future.  That  is  why  whatever  impedes 
human  freedom,  dishonors  it.  or  obscures  its 
beauty  ...  is  an  affront  to  humankind's  vo- 
cation to  shape  its  destiny. 

I  know  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives join  me  in  commending  the  family 
of  Central  Catholic  High  School  for  their  crea- 
tivity and  resourcefulness.  Clearly,  they  realize 
that  the  war  on  drugs  is,  in  fact,  a  war  in  de- 
fense of  our  freedom. 


CENTRAL  CATHOLIC  HIGH 

SCHOOL  IS  HONORED  FOR 
THEIR  DRUG-FREE  SCHOOL 
PROGRAM 


HON.  MARCY  KAPTUR 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  1.  1989 
Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ohio's  Ninth 
District  is  blessed  with  the  dedication  of  many 
of  its  citizens,  young  and  old  alike,  determined 
to  eliminate  the  threat  and  tragic  effects  of 
drug  and  alcohol  abuse  in  our  homes, 
schools,  and  workplaces.  Recently,  one  of  our 
area  schools.  In  particular,  was  honored  by 
Secretary  of  Education  Lauro  F.  Cavazos  for 
its  foresight  and  leadership  in  establishing  a 
model  program  based  on  prevention.  Interven- 
tion, and  support.  The  students,  parents  and 
faculty  of  Central  Catholic  High  School  have 


CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
MIKE  SCHMIDT 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  FOGLIEHA 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  1.  1989 
Mr.  FOGLIETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  nse  to  pay 
tribute  to  one  of  the  best  third  basemen  in  the 
history  of  baseball.  1  regreat  to  say  that,  on 
May  30,  1989,  after  15  highly  successful  years 
with  the  Philadelphia  Phillies,  Mike  Schmidt 
announced  his  retirement  from  baseball. 

Mike  Schmidt's  professional  career  began  in 
1974,  and  for  the  next  14  years  he  averaged 
37  home  runs,  104  RBI,  99  runs,  and  98 
walks  per  season.  He  won  the  National 
League  home  run  title  8  times  and  the  Golden 
Glove  Award  for  third  baseman  10  times.  His 
career  stats  were  equally  Impressive:  he  had 
548  home  runs  and  1,595  RBI's  altogether. 
These  achievements  assure  him  a  spot  in  the 
Hall  of  Fame. 

In  addition  to  these  accomplishments,  his 
work  ethic  makes  him  a  role  model  for  Ameri- 
ca's youth.  We  will  miss  his  presence  greatly. 
He  helped  the  Philadelphia  Phillies  win  five  di- 
visional titles,  two  pennants,  and  their  only 
World  Series.  He  was  a  class  act  on  and  off 
the  field. 

His  decision  to  retire  on  Monday  caught 
many  people  by  surprise.  But  as  soon  as  Mike 
Schmidt  felt  that  he  was  no  longer  playing  up 
to  his  ability,  he  walked  away.  He  loved  the 
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game  too  much  to  play  past  his  prime.  In- 
stead, he  decided  to  move  on  and  continue 
his  life.  Although  I  am  sure  this  was  a  very 
hard  decision  for  him  to  make,  he  possessed 
the  courage  to  do  what  he  felt  was  right.  I 
admire  his  decision. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  and  all  who  have  been  pnvi- 
leged  enough  to  see  Mike  Schmidt  play  base- 
ball will  always  hold  a  special  place  for  him  in 
our  heart.  He  gave  the  Amencan  people  years 
of  entertainment  and  enjoyment.  I  have  noth- 
ing but  resp)ect  for  this  great  player  and  wish 
him  the  best  in  his  future  endeavors. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

TRIBUTE  TO  KENNETH 
ENGLAND 


EXPAND  THE  ICC  ACQUISITION 
REVIEW  AUTHORITY 


UMI 


HON.  DENNIS  E.  ECKART 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  1.  1989 

Mr.  ECKART.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  I  intro- 
duced legislation— H.R.  2513— with  several  of 
my  colleagues  to  extend  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  [ICC]  to  in- 
clude approval  responsibility  over  the  acquisi- 
tion of  major  rail  carriers  by  entities  which  are 
not  earners.  Currently,  the  ICC  has  jurisdic- 
tional review  authority  over  all  other  takeover 
transactions  of  railroads  by  other  carriers  that 
may  adversely  affect  the  inner  workings  of  the 
railroad,  the  businesses  and  consumers  that 
utilize  the  railroad  and  the  individuals  em- 
ployed by  the  railroad.  This  bill  simply  ex- 
pands the  ICC's  authonty. 

Since  the  industrialization  of  this  country, 
railroads  have  played  a  major  part  in  the 
transportation  of  commercial  goods  and  pas- 
sengers. Therefore,  any  dramatic  changes  in 
our  Nation's  railroad  structure  should  be  ex- 
amined with  an  eye  toward  public  interest.  Will 
a  transaction  improve  the  efficiency  of  the  rail- 
road? Will  the  accumulated  debt  in  such  a 
transaction  leverage  a  railroad  too  much?  All 
factors  must  tie  considered  when  examining 
the  restructuring  of  a  railroad. 

I'm  not  necessanly  advocating  the  termina- 
tion of  all  restructuring  efforts  within  the  rail- 
road industry,  but  I  do  believe  that  a  certain 
review  process  is  necessary  in  light  of  the 
merger  mania  that  has  taken  over  the  market- 
place this  decade.  A  loss  of  a  railroad  due  to 
a  highly  leveraged  takeover  would  be  detri- 
mental to  the  health  of  our  Nation's  economy. 

While  this  bill  would  grant  regulatory  over- 
sight to  the  ICC  to  approve  the  acquisition  of 
a  carrier  by  a  noncarrier,  it  would  also  estab- 
lish time  limits  to  the  approval  process  to 
ensure  that  a  productive  acquisition  is  not  en- 
tarigled  in  a  bureaucratic  well.  It  also  address- 
es the  debt  question  by  mandating  that  all 
debt  owed  to  the  Federal  Government  is  paid 
in  full  if  the  transaction  fails  and  the  railroad  is 
thrown  into  bankruptcy.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment simply  cannot  afford  the  loss  of  millions 
of  dollars. 

Railroads  offer  an  invaluable  service  to  this 
country,  and  this  bill  merely  fills  the  regulatory 
void  contained  in  today's  statutes  to  ensure 
that  this  industry  remains  healthy  and  viable. 


HON.  C.  THOMAS  McMILLEN 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  1,  1989 

Mr  McMILLEN  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
nse  today  to  commemorate  the  70th  birthday 
of  a  very  patriotic  citizen  of  Maryland's  Fourth 
District.  For  almost  13  years,  Kenneth  Eng- 
land has  been  raising  the  spirits  and  pride  of 
Amencans  by  portraying  the  character  of 
Uncle  Sam.  Dressed  in  the  traditional  red, 
white,  and  blue  outfit.  Ken  portrays  Uncle  Sam 
at  vanous  functions  in  and  around  the  city  of 
Baltimore  every  Fourth  of  July.  He  was 
spurred  to  this  new  calling  by  the  bicentennial 
anniversary  of  the  Freedom  Train  when  it 
passed  through  Baltimore  in  1 976. 

Ken  likes  to  reach  out  and  touch  people  so 
they  won't  forget  the  importance  of  being 
proud  and  free.  He  portrays  this  symbolic  man 
so  the  flag  won't  be  taken  for  granted;  so  that 
this  flag,  and  no  other,  will  proudly  wave  in  the 
air  forever  over  this  land. 

I  hope  that  all  of  you  will  join  me  in  com- 
memorating Mr.  England  on  this  happy  occa- 
sion, and  extending  my  heartfelt  thanks  for 
the  way  he  bnngs  out  the  patriotic  spirit  in  us 
all. 


COMMEMORATING  THE  50TH 
ANNIVERSARY  OF  LITTLE 
LEAGUE  BASEBALL 


HON.  WILUAM  F.  CLINGER,  JR. 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  1,  1989 

Mr  CLINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
recognize  the  50th  anniversary  of  little  league 
baseball  and  its  lasting  contribution  to  our  Na- 
tion's youth. 

On  June  6,  1939,  the  first  little  league  base- 
ball game  was  played  in  Williamsport,  PA,  and 
by  1955,  little  league  ball  was  found  in  every 
State.  Today,  50  years  later,  the  game  is 
played  in  33  countries,  bringing  the  desire  to 
excel  through  friendly  competition  to  well  over 
2  million  youngsters. 

It  IS  clear  to  me  that  little  league  baseball 
works  effectively  to  instill  in  our  children  the 
ments  of  teamwork,  discipline,  and  responsi- 
bility, qualities  that  extend  far  beyond  one's 
childhood  and  all  throughout  adult  life.  When 
driving  through  the  many  towns  and  communi- 
ties that  dot  my  congressional  distnct  it  is 
never  uncommon  to  see  a  crowd  assembled 
around  a  baseball  diamond.  There  is  some- 
thing uncommonly  touching  about  this  scene; 
seeing  tears  of  excitement  in  a  parent's  eye; 
watching  the  anticipation  on  the  face  of  a  de- 
termined young  athlete,  and  hearing  the  come 
from  behind  cheers  of  the  underdog  bench. 
This  is  all  part  of  what  little  league  is;  it's  ail- 
American,  and  a  part  of  us  that  deserves  our 
support  and  encouragement  for  years  to 
come. 

My  hat  is  off  to  all  youngsters  who  play  the 
game  and  to  all  of  the  thousands  of  volun- 
teers, young  and  old,  who  give  of  their  time 
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and  energy  to  make  little  league  baseball  pos- 
sible 

I  am  honored  to  be  an  original  cosponsor  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  123  that  com- 
memorates little  league's  50th  anniversary 
and  National  Little  League  Baseball  Week  and 
urge  all  of  my  colleagues  and  citizens  around 
the  world  to  join  in  this  celebration. 


HONORING  DR.  JOSEPH  MAS 


HON.  MARGE  ROUKEMA 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  1,  1989 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  pleasure  that  I  pay  tribute  to  one  of 
northern  New  Jersey's  most  distinguished  citi- 
zens. Dr.  Joseph  Mas  will  be  honored  by  the 
Board  of  Education  of  Waldwick  celebrating 
his  retirement  as  superintendent  of  schools  in 
Waldwick  after  serving  since  1970.  I  would 
like  to  join  the  board  of  education  and  the 
entire  Waldwick  community  in  recognizing  the 
achievements  and  service  of  Dr.  Mas. 

Dr.  Mas  began  his  educational  career  upon 
his  graduation  from  City  College  of  New  York 
where  he  received  a  B.S.  in  education  in 
1953.  After  serving  his  country  in  the  Korean 
conflict.  Dr.  Mas  joined  the  faculty  of  Friends 
Academy,  a  Quaker  preparatory  school  in 
Locus  Valley,  NY,  where  he  was  the  head  of 
the  science  department  and  the  head  football 
coach.  Shortly  thereafter,  he  pursued  his  grad- 
uate studies  at  the  University  of  Illinois  receiv- 
ing a  master's  degree  in  education.  He  later 
received  his  doctorate  in  education  from  Co- 
lumbia University. 

His  distinguished  career  In  education  started 
in  Glassboro,  NJ,  where  he  served  as  princi- 
pal of  the  intermediate  school  and  superin- 
tendent of  schools.  From  this  stepping  stone. 
Dr.  Mas  arrived  in  Waldwick  and  accepted  the 
superintendency. 

Dunng  his  tenure  Joe  has  not  only  added 
new  dimensions  and  programs  to  the  educa- 
tional system  but  thoroughly  involved  the 
community  as  well.  Dr.  Mas  started  by  raising 
the  community's  educational  standards.  His 
tenure  has  seen  an  increase  in  achievement 
scores  and  the  number  of  students  attending 
4-year  colleges. 

Under  his  direction,  the  school  district  de- 
veloped gifted  and  talented  programs  such  as 
the  Academic  Decathalon  and  Project  IDEA, 
special  education  programs  in  the  local 
schools  to  keep  students  in  their  home  dis- 
tncts.  Community  groups  such  as  the  citizens 
budget  committee  and  the  citizen  advisory 
council  provide  the  opportunity  for  the  people 
of  Waldwick  to  have  a  role  in  the  development 
of  the  school  budget  and  policy. 

In  addition,  we  recognize  Joe  Mas  for  his 
service  as  president  of  the  Bergen  County  Su- 
perintendent's Association,  his  election  of  Su- 
perintendent of  the  Year  and  as  President 
Emeritis  of  Gifted  Child  Society. 

With  his  wife,  Sophie  and  their  three  chil- 
dren by  his  side,  Joe  has  made  important  con- 
tributions to  the  lives  of  many  New  Jersey  citi- 
zens. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  salut- 
ing an  outstanding  educator.  We  wish  Joe  and 
his  family  the  best  for  the  future. 
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LEBANON'S  TRAGEDY 
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HON.  NORMAN  Y.  MINETA 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  1,  1989 
Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  years  Leba- 
non has  been  in  crisis,  has  been  a  battle- 
ground and  a  place  of  tragedy.  The  Lebanese 
people  have  had  to  endure  the  continuing 
trauma  of  war  and  violence,  military  occupa- 
tion, deprivation,  and  the  erosion  of  their  basic 
human  hghts. 

This  tragedy  reached  new  heights  of  horror 
in  past  weeks,  as  hundreds  of  civilians  were 
killed  and  injured  by  indiscriminate  exchanges 
of  artillery  fire  by  Syrian  gunners  and  Leba- 
nese militia  members  in  Beirut.  The  world  has 
seen  the  very  fabric  of  Lebanon's  civilization, 
worn  thin  by  years  of  fighting,  on  the  verge  of 
being  torn  apart. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Of  course,  the  United  States  has  experi- 
enced its  own  share  of  grief  and  tragedy  in 
Lebanon.  The  American  people  carry,  etched 
in  our  collective  memory,  the  images  of  the 
hundreds  of  our  sons  and  brothers  and  fa- 
thers who  died  in  the  bombing  of  the  U.S. 
Marine  barracks.  We  carry  in  our  hearts  the 
sorrow  and  rage  at  the  thought  of  the  Ameri- 
can citizens  who  have  been  taken  hostage  in 
Lebanon,  especially  at  the  thought  of  those 
Americans  still  in  captivity,  and  those  who 
have  died  as  the  result  of  torture  and  abuse. 

But  we  cannot  turn  our  back  on  Lebanon. 
The  United  States  must  protect  the  right  of 
the  Lebanese  people  to  their  sovereignty  as  a 
nation,  to  their  territorial  integrity,  and,  above 
all,  to  their  most  basic  of  all  human  rights,  the 
right  to  live  in  peace,  free  from  the  threat  of 
unending  and  senseless  war  and  destruction. 

The  United  States  should  work  strongly  for 
a  permanent  cease-fire  among  all  parties  in 
Lebanon,  followed  by  the  removal  of  foreign 
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military  forces  and  the  dissolution  of  factional- 
ized  militia  forces  in  Lebanon.  We  should  lend 
our  support  to  international  efforts  toward 
these  ends  on  the  part  of  the  United  Nations 
and  League  of  Arab  States. 

Most  importantly,  the  United  States  and  the 
international  community  must  support  and  pro- 
mote an  internal  dialog  of  reconciliation 
among  the  Lebanese  people,  free  from  out- 
side intervention,  leading  to  a  mandate  for  the 
election  of  a  national  government. 

In  advancing  these  principles,  I  would  com- 
mend to  my  colleagues  the  House  resolution 
supporting  a  cease-fire,  demilitanzation,  and 
reconciliation  in  Lebanon  that  was  introduced 
recently  by  our  distinguished  colleague  from 
Ohio,  Mr.  Feighan. 

We  cannot  turn  our  backs  on  Lebanon,  or 
the  Lebanese  people.  Their  tragedy  is  our 
tragedy.  Their  future  is  our  future. 
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June  2,  1989 


{Legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  January  3,  1989) 


The  Senate  met  at  9:30  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Honorable 
Tho»*as  a.  Daschle,  a  Senator  from 
the  State  of  South  Dakota. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson.  D.D.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let  us  pray: 

THT  PRAYER  OP  COVENTRY  CATHEDRAL 

Father,  forgive. 

The  hatred  which  separates  race 
from  race,  nation  from  nation,  class 
from  class. 

Father,  forgive. 

The  covetous  striving  of  persons  and 
peoples  to  possess  what  is  not  their 
own. 

Father,  forgive. 

The  greed  for  possessions  which  ex- 
ploits the  labor  of  people  and  destroys 
the  Earth. 

Father,  forgive. 

Our  envy  of  the  prosperity  and  hap- 
piness of  others. 

Father,  forgive. 

Our  lack  of  sympathy  for  the  dis- 
tress of  the  homeless  and  refugees. 

Father,  forgive. 

Our  desire  to  misuse  the  bodies  of 
men  and  women  for  immoral  purposes. 

Father,  forgive. 

Our  pride,  which  misleads  us  to 
place  confidence  in  ourselves,  and  not 
in  God. 

Father,  forgive. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Byrd]. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore. 
Washington,  DC,  June  2,  1989. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I.  section  3, 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I 
hereby  appoint  the  Honorable  Thomas  A. 
Daschle,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  South 
Dakota,  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair. 
Robert  C.  Byrd, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  DASCHLE  thereupon  assumed 
the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  standing  order,  the 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  proceedings  be  approved  to 
date. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


ORDER  FOR  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
morning,  following  the  time  for  the 
two  leaders,  there  be  a  period  for 
morning  business  not  to  extend 
beyond  10  a.m.,  with  Senators  permit- 
ted to  speak  therein  for  up  to  5  min- 
utes each 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


ORDER  OP  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  at 
10  a.m..  this  morning,  the  Senate  will 
resume  consideration  of  the  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill,  H.R.  2072. 
Under  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment entered  into  last  evening,  there 
will  be  a  total  of  seven  amendments  in 
order  today.  As  I  indicated  yesterday, 
and  as  part  of  the  agreement,  there 
will  be  no  rollcall  votes  today  under 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement. 
Any  rollcall  votes  ordered  today  will 
be  stacked  to  occur  not  earlier  than 
4:45  p.m.  on  Tuesday,  June  6. 

On  Tuesday,  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  will  return  to  consideration  of 
the  supplemental  appropriations  bill 
at  9  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  under 
the  order  a  total  of  five  amendments 
will  be  in  order.  It  is  my  hope  and  in- 
tention that  we  complete  action  on  the 
supplemental  appropriations  bill  on 
Tuesday. 


RESERVATION  OF  LEADERSHIP 
TIME 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  leader  time, 
and  I  reserve  the  leader  time  for  the 
distinguished  Republican  leader. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  morning 
business,  not  to  extend  beyond  the 
hour  of  10  o'clock,  with  Senators  per- 
mitted to  speak  therein  for  not  to 
exceed  5  minutes  each. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROCKEFELLER.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescind- 
ed. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


SUPER  301  PROVISIONS  OF  THE 
OMNIBUS  TRADE  ACT 

Mr.  ROCKEFELLER.  Mr.  President, 
I  rise  to  applaud  the  recent  decision  of 
the  Bush  administration  to  cite  Japan, 
Brazil,  and  India  under  the  Super  301 
provisions  of  the  Omnibus  Trade  Act. 
Frankly,  I  am  relieved  and  grateful 
that  the  President  has  chosen  to  use 
this  tool  that  is  now  at  his  disposal  to 
deal  with  unfair  trade  barriers.  Howev- 
er, I  also  want  to  point  out  why  I  be- 
lieve that  this  decision  while  good,  is 
not  strong  enough. 

To  begin  with,  I  am  disappointed  by 
the  limited  scope  of  the  administra- 
tion's decision.  The  Super  301  process 
was  designed  to  form  the  core  of  an 
aggressive  American  trade  policy 
under  which  we  would  look  compre- 
hensively at  trade  barriers  around  the 
world,  highlight  those  that  hurt  us 
the  most,  and  then  negotiate  inten- 
sively for  the  dismantling  of  those  bar- 
riers. There  is  no  doubt  that  the  six 
practices  cited  in  Japan,  Brazil,  and 
India  represent  serious  barriers  to 
trade.  However,  the  National  Trade 
Estimate  Report,  which  is  where  the 
truth  is  told  and  which  is  supposed  to 
serve  as  the  major  source  of  informa- 
tion on  which  to  make  the  Super  301 
decisions,  cited  hundreds  of  barriers  in 
34  different  nations.  It  is  astonishing 
to  this  Senator  that,  with  a  $130  bil- 
lion trade  deficit  in  1988,  the  adminis- 
tration concluded  that  only  three 
countries  and  six  practices  merited  ci- 
tation as,  and  I  quote  from  the  Omni- 
bus Trade  Act,  the  "major  barriers 
and  trade  distorting  practices,  the 
elimination  of  which  are  likely  to  have 
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oceeded   to 


the  most  significant  potential  to  in- 
crease U.S.  exports." 

That  was  the  purpose  of  Super  301 
and  why  we  passed  it.  We  have  not 
really  lived  up  to  the  dimensions  of 
that  charge. 

The  decision  by  the  administration 
to  propose  negotiations  with  Japan  on 
structursd  barriers,  such  as  the  distri- 
bution system,  pricing  mechanisms, 
bid-rigging,  and  antitrust  abuses,  is  of 
course,  a  welcome  one.  I  would  have 
preferred,  however,  that  this  decision 
had  been  made  under  Super  301.  As  it 
is,  we  will  merely,  and  I  quote  from 
Ambassador  Hills,  "propose  negotia- 
tions with  Japan  on  structural  adjust- 
ment matters."  If  the  Japanese  refuse 
to  negotiate,  or  if  the  negotiations  end 
in  failure,  nothing  happens. 

Mr.  President,  we  created  Super  301 
to  provide  American  negotiators  with 
the  muscle  necessary  to  ensure  market 
opening  abroad.  Even  the  Japanese 
themselves  refer  to  the  need  for 
"gaiatsu."  or  "foreign  pressure,"  to 
force  Japan  to  make  politically  unpal- 
atable decisions,  which  they  must 
make.  I  worry  that  this  new  structural 
dialog  will  just  be  more  of  the  same 
old  thing— lots  of  discussion  and  little 
change.  Of  course,  I  would  like  noth- 
ing better  than  to  be  proven  complete- 
ly wrong. 

Our  message  should  be  clear  to  all 
our  trading  partners  as  the  Super  301 
process   gets   underway.   The   United 
States  has  no  intention  of  closing  our 
markets.  We  never  have,  and  we  never 
will.  But  we  also  have  no  intention  of 
allowing  others  unfettered  access  to 
this,  the  world's  largest  market,  with- 
out similar  access  to  theirs.  That  is 
only  fair  and  right.  Under  Super  301, 
we  will  negotiate  over  what  we  see  as 
improper  trade  barriers.  Should  this 
process    succeed,    everyone    benefits. 
Should  this  process  fail,  we  are  pre- 
pared  to   retaliate,   and   retaliate   we 
must.  Our  goal  is,  I  repeat,  to  open  up 
overseas  markets.  But  no  one  negoti- 
ates with  a  paper  tiger.  Unless  others 
believe  that  there  is  a  penalty  to  pay 
for  not  removing  trade  barriers,  then 
they  have  no  incentive  to  negotiate  se- 
riously with  us. 

Super  301  provides  the  necessary 
and  credible  threat,  and,  in  fact,  it  has 
already  worked  exactly  as  we  hoped  in 
Influencing  the  practices  of  other 
countries.  A  number  of  our  trading 
partners  were  worried  earlier  this  year 
that  they  would  be  cited  under  Super 
301,  and  they  had  every  reason  to 
expect  so.  Because  this  was  so  distaste- 
ful to  them,  and  because  they  truly  be- 
lieved our  threat.  South  Korea  and 
Taiwan,  in  particular,  have  gone  to  ex- 
traordinary lengths  to  avoid  the  Super 
301  designation.  For  example,  begin- 
ning in  February,  Korea  sent  streams 
of  trade  officials  to  Washington  to  ne- 
gotiate. At  the  end  of  April,  1  month 
before  the  Super  301  designation  dead- 
line, USTR  published  the  "National 


Trade  Estimates."  This  served  to 
quicken  the  pace  of  the  Korean  nego- 
tiations, and  they  agreed  to  significant 
trade  liberalization  in  such  areas  as 
foreign  investment,  agriculture,  phar- 
maceuticals, cosmetics,  foreign  adver- 
tising and  travel  agencies.  Taiwan  fol- 
lowed a  similar  process,  and  avoided 
designation.  No  one  should  believe  for 
a  minute  that  either  Korea  or  Taiwan 
would  have  made  these  changes  with- 
out the  effective  and  credible  threat  of 
Super  301. 

Next  year,  we  will  go  through  this 
process  again.  My  hope  is  that,  as  the 
next  deadline  for  designation  under 
Super  301  approaches  in  1990,  the  les- 
sons learned  from  Korea  and  Taiwan, 
plus  the  tough  negotiating  stance  I 
hope  we  will  take  with  Japan,  Brazil, 
and  India,  will  convince  others  to  ne- 
gotiate seriously  with  us  to  avoid 
Super  301  designation.  Trade  liberal- 
ization benefits  all  countries  and  the 
international  trading  system.  The 
proper  use  of  Super  301  will  contribute 
to  freer  and  increased  trade. 

As  a  final  point,  the  administration 
included  Japan,  along  with  17  other 
countries,     on     something     called     a 
"Watch  List"  for  special  attention  be- 
cause of  intellectual  property-related 
barriers.  This  was  an  important  and 
proper  step  taken  by  the  administra- 
tion that  should  get  wide  notice  but 
has  not.  Although  we  cooperate  close- 
ly with  Japan  on  many  intellectual 
property  issues  in  the  Uruguay  round 
and    other   multilateral    forums,    the 
fact    is    that    the    Japanese    patent 
system  puts  up  significant  and  unac- 
ceptable barriers  to  foreign  high-tech 
companies  trying  to  sell  their  products 
in  that  country,  to  wit,  Japan.  In  the 
Foreign  Commerce  and  Tourism  Sub- 
committee, we  held  two  hearings  on 
this    serious    problem    and    heard    a 
litany    of    serious    complaints    about 
Japan. 

The  United  States  has  just  complet- 
ed its  second  bilateral  working  group 
meeting  with  Japan  to  address  these 
patent  problems.  Unfortunately,  little 
progress  has  been  made.  The  adminis- 
tration's decision  to  place  Japan  on 
the  watch  list  highlights  our  concern 
about  these  practices.  But  it  is  Japan 
that  should  pay  attention,  and  it  is 
Japan  that  must  negotiate  seriously 

with  us. 

To  summarize,  the  months  ahead 
are  critical.  Now  that  the  administra- 
tion has  triggered  the  Super  301  proc- 
ess against  three  specific  countries,  we 
must  use  it  effectively.  When  we  in 
the  United  States  make  it  clear  that 
we  are  serious  about  this  process,  we 
should  start  to  see  actions  by  our  trad- 
ing partners  that  are  long  overdue. 
This  will  benefit  us  all. 

Mr.  President.  I  thank  the  Chair  and 
yield  the  floor. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  CLAUDE 
PEPPER 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
wjis  deeply  saddened  to  learn  of  the 
death  of  Senator  Claude  Pepper,  a 
man  who  has  given  so  much  of  himself 
to  all  of  us,  to  the  people  of  Florida, 
and  to  all  Americans.  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  this  outstanding  man. 

Senator  Pepper  was  bom  on  Septem- 
ber 8.  1900.  on  a  farm  in  Chambers 
County.  AL.  He  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Alabama  in  1921  and  re- 
ceived his  law  degree  from  Harvard 
University  in  1924.  Upon  graduation 
from    law    school.    Senator    Pepper 
taught  law  at  the  University  of  Arkan- 
sas for  1  year  and  then  moved  to  Flori- 
da during  the  time  of  its  great  eco- 
nomic expansion  in  the  1920's.  Senator 
Pepper's  first  position  as  a  legislator 
came  in  1929  when  he  began  his  career 
in    the    Florida   State    House.    Seven 
years  later.  Senator  Pepper  was  named 
to    complete    the    term    of    Senator 
Duncan  Fletcher,  who  died  in  office. 
Senator   Pepper   served   in   the   U.S. 
Senate  for  14  years,  and  returned  to 
Florida  to  practice  law. 

In  1962.  a  new  congressional  district 
was  created  in  Miami  and  Senator 
Pepper  staged  a  great  political  come- 
back and  returned  to  Congress,  this 
time  as  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  to  work  for  the 
people  of  his  State. 

Senator  Pepper  served  ably  as  chair- 
man of  the  Rules  Committee.  His 
tenure  as  chairman,  which  lasted  from 
the  98th  to  the  101st  Congress,  repre- 
sented a  prolific  and  successful  period 
for  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Senator  Pepper  also  served  as  chair- 
man of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Crime  for  the  91st  through  93d  Con- 
gresses, and  as  chairman  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Aging  for  the  94th 
through  98th  Congresses.  As  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Aging.  Senator 
Pepper  created  an  awareness  of  the 
needs  and  rights  of  the  elderly  that 
had  yet  to  be  realized,  and  won  wide- 
spread popularity  for  his  work  in  that 
area. 

Perhaps  the  crowning  achievement 
of  Senator  Pepper's  impressive  career 
was  his  recent  receipt  of  the  Presiden- 
tial Medal  of  Freedom.  The  Presiden- 
tial Medal  of  Freedom,  which  is  the 
highest  possible  award  that  can  be  be- 
stowed by  the  President,  was  given  m 
recognition  of  Senator  Pepper's  distin- 
guished service  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  This  honor  was  well  de- 
served and  I  am  proud  that  Senator 
Pepper  was  able  to  receive  this  award 
while  he  was  still  with  us. 

Senator  Pepper  will  be  remembered 
for  his  many  accomplishments  as  a 
teacher  and  lawyer,  and  as  a  member 
of  the  Florida  Legislature,  the  U.S. 
Senate,  and  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Most  importantly.  I  believe 
the  memory  of  Senator  Pepper's  per- 
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sonal    integrity    is   imbued 
greatest  immortality  of  all. 

I  visited  Senator  Pepper  in  the  hos- 
pital on  Thursday.  May  25,  5  days 
before  he  passed  away.  He  was  in  com- 
plete possession  of  his  faculties  and 
appeared  cheerful,  although  I  feel 
that  he  did  realize  the  gravity  of  his 
situation  at  that  time.  It  was  an  honor 
to  have  spent  that  time  with  him. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  I  knew  Sena- 
tor Pepper  and  that  he  was  a  fine  and 
honorable  man  with  whom  I  had  the 
tremendous  privilege  of  working.  Sen- 
ator Pepper  believed  fiercely  in  all 
that  he  worked  for  and  strove  to 
achieve  those  ideals  with  an  undying 
dedication  to  serve  others.  Few  person- 
al attributes  are  nobler  than  that. 
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DIRE  EMERGENCY  SUPPLMEN- 
TAL  APPROPRIATIONS.  FISCAL 
YEAR  1989 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
hour  of  10  o'clock  having  arrived,  the 
Senate  will  now  resume  consideration 
of  H.R.  2072,  which  the  clerk  will 
report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  2072)  making  dire  emergency 
supplemental  appropriations  and  transfers, 
urgent  supplementals,  and  correcting  enroll- 
ment errors  for  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1989,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
RocKEFEixER).  The  Senator  from  West 
Virginia,  my  distinguished  senior  col- 
league. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  man- 
agers are  prepared  to  discuss  amend- 
ments with  Senators.  If  they  will  come 
to  the  floor  early,  we  can  dispose  of 
the  amendments  that  are  listed  for 
today  one  way  or  another,  and  per- 
haps get  on  to  other  business  or  get 
back  to  morning  business.  At  least,  we 
can  complete  our  work  on  the  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill  as  far  as 
today's  amendments  are  concerned. 

So  I  urge  our  friends  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  who  have  amendments  to 
come  and  offer  them  now. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonim  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  be  allowed  to  speak  as  if 
in  morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UMI 


CLAUDE  PEPPER 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President, 
before  the  first  Senator  arrives  on  the 
floor  to  offer  his  amendment  to  the 
supplemental  appropriations  bill,  I 
want  to  take  just  a  couple  of  minutes 
to  reflect  on  our  dear  friend,  Claude 
Pepper.  His  body  now  lies  in  state  in 
the  rotunda.  It  will  do  so  until  noon 
today.  It  is  rare  that  anyone  is  given 
that  right.  As  I  understand  it,  the  last 
House  Member  to  be  accorded  that 
rare  privilege  was  Thaddeus  Stevens, 
who  did  so  in  1868,  121  years  ago.  But 
Claude  Pepper  is  a  rare  individual  and 
he  deserves  to  be  in  the  company  of  a 
Lincoln,  of  a  Kennedy,  a  Roosevelt,  a 
Humphrey. 

In  1989,  Claude  Pepper  is  the  antith- 
esis of  a  modern-day  politician.  While 
many  are  young,  he  was  old.  As  many 
are  photogenic,  blow-dried  products  of 
the  television  age.  Claude  Pepper's 
beauty  was  all  inside. 

And  when  courage  seems  to  be  a 
rare,  very  scarce  commodity,  no  one 
demonstrated  a  strength  of  conviction 
greater  than  our  colleague  from  Flori- 
da. As  the  old  saying  goes:  While  many 
of  us  think  of  the  next  election. 
Claude  Pepper  truly  thought  of  the 
next  generation. 

How  ironic  that  this  man.  who 
defied  all  tenets  of  conventional 
wisdom  about  success  in  modern  politi- 
cal life,  could  experience  one  of  the 
most  successful  careers  in  American 
political  history.  At  a  time  of  great 
conflict  here,  in  the  House,  of  internal 
strife,  of  partisan  bickering,  Claude 
Pepper's  life  recalls  another  time  of 
conflict  and  dissension. 

Being  a  victim  of  the  so-called 
McCarthy  era  perhaps  demonstrates 
more  than  anything  the  stature  of  the 
man  and  the  resiliency  of  his  career. 
But  his  stature  and  resiliency  was 
measured  not  so  much  by  what  was 
done  to  him  as  by  what  he  did  for 
others  and  for  all  Americans.  It  is  my 
heartfelt  conviction  that  this  man  has 
had  as  great  an  impact  on  his  country 
as  any  American  of  his  time  on  health, 
on  economics,  on  foreign  policy,  and 
policy  certainly  affecting  the  elderly. 

Claude  Pepper  made  his  mark.  He 
made  his  contribution  and  that  contri- 
bution, I  believe,  will  live  in  all  perpe- 
tuity. 

The  more  I  am  around  here  the 
more  I  find  myself  sizing  up  those 
around  me  by  their  skeletal  structure, 
by  three  bones:  by  one's  backbone,  by 
one's  wishbone,  and  by  one's  funny- 
bone.  I  daresay  in  all  the  time  I  have 
been  here  no  one  has  demonstrated 
better  backbone  than  my  friend 
Claude  Pepper.  The  strength  of  his 
conviction,  the  courage  with  which  he 
took  positions,  like  the  advocacy  of  a 
minimum  wage  50  years  ago  at  25 
cents  an  hour,  the  advocacy  of  Social 
Security  and  Medicare  when  they  were 
just  a  gleam  in  the  eye  of  many  who 
dreamed  that  one  day  senior  citizens 


could  live  in  dignity,  the  advocacy  of 
positions  in  both  foreign  and  domestic 
policy  the  likes  of  which  most  of  us 
only  dreamed  of  advocating  with  cour- 
age and  conviction  as  he  did  time  and 
again  on  the  floor  of  the  House  and 
the  Senate.  Yes,  Claude  Pepper  had  a 
backbone. 

But  he  had  a  wishbone,  too.  He  un- 
derstood politics  goes  beyond  the  next 
election.  Politics  goes  beyond  the  next 
political  speech.  We  are  here  for  a  pur- 
pose and  that  greater  purpose  was 
what  drove  Claude  Pepper  and  created 
the  vision  which  he  held  about  Amer- 
ica and  what  it  could  be— for  the 
young  as  well  as,  the  old— a  vision  that 
I  do  not  see  very  often. 

Claude  Pepper  had  a  funnybone.  He 
did  not  take  himself  so  seriously,  as  we 
all  oftentimes  do.  It  was  a  funnybone 
that  stirred  the  funnybone  in  the  rest 
of  us,  which  is  not  quite  as  evident. 

I  well  remember  his  story  about  an 
old  Kentucky  colonel  on  a  late  Sunday 
afternoon,  going  to  a  horse  race.  As 
Claude  Pepper  tells  the  story,  there 
were  five  horses  in  that  particular 
race.  The  colonel  went  to  the  betting 
window  and  said  he  wanted  to  put 
$100  on  Blue  Bell.  A  little  while  later 
he  came  back  and  said:  I  want  to  put 
another  $100  on  that  horse.  Blue  Bell. 

As  Claude  Pepper  tells  the  story,  the 
race  was  about  to  begin.  The  colonel 
went  to  the  window  a  last  time  and 
said:  I  want  to  put  my  last  hundred 
dollars  on  Blue  Bell. 

A  young  man  came  up  to  him.  The 
colonel  was  in  his  eighties.  He  said: 
Look,  sir,  you  don't  know  me  and  I 
don't  know  you  but  it  really  does  not 
make  any  difference.  I  have  to  tell  you 
something.  I  feel  terrible  about  what  I 
have  just  seen.  You  put  $300  on  Blue 
Bell  and  I  know  that  Blue  Bell  cannot 
win.  You  see,  I  own  Blue  Bell. 

The  old  man  looked  at  the  young 
man  and  said:  I  have  to  tell  you  some- 
thing. It  is  going  to  be  a  darned  slow 
race,  then.  I  own  the  other  four. 

Claude  Pepper's  sense  of  humor 
made  him  a  remarkable  man. 

A  backbone,  a  wishbone,  and  a  fun- 
nybone. Claude  Pepper  will  be  missed. 

Prom  where  will  come  the  next 
Claude  Pepper?  I  do  not  know.  But 
until  he  arrives,  we  have  the  luxury  of 
reliving  the  wit,  while  benefiting  from 
the  vision  and  the  courage  of  an  Amer- 
ican giant  whose  gentle  shadow  shall 
be  as  evident  tomorrow  as  it  is  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 
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MODIPICATION    TO    THE    UNANI- 
MOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
two  amendments  on  the  list  that  was 
agreed  to  by  unanimous  consent, 
amendments  that  remain  to  be  done.  I 
am  informed  now  the  amendment  by 
Mr.  Warner  will  not  be  called  up.  I  am 
likewise  Informed  that  the  amendment 
by  Mr.  Gramm  on  Central  and  South 
American  refugees  will  not  be  called 
up.  I  ask  unanimous  consent,  there- 
fore, that  those  two  amendments  be 
dropped. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  I  ask  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  who  is  his  source  of  the  state- 
ment about  Senator  Warner's  amend- 
ment? Am  I  the  source? 

Mr.  BYRD.  It  is  a  source  from  the 
Senator's  side  of  the  aisle,  which  I 
think  is  very  credible.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  acting  ranking  member  would 
have  acceded  to  this  request  if  it  had 
been  in  doubt.  I  will  be  happy  to  viti- 
ate the  request  if  there  is  any  doubt. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield,  if  there  is  any 
doubt  in  the  Senator's  mind  whether 
that  amendment  will  be  offered,  I  rec- 
ommend we  withhold  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  until  that  doubt  is  re- 
solved. 

Mr.  GORTON.  I  wish  you  would.  I 
am  the  source.  I  believe  that  it  will  be, 
but  I  think  that  the  statement  should 
come  from  Senator  Warner. 

Mr.  BYRD.  It  will  be  all  right  for  us 
to  leave  the  other  request  as  ordered; 
namely,  Mr.  Gramm's  amendment  will 
not  be  offered. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield,  we  have  indica- 
tions that  Senator  Gramm  will  not 
offer  his  amendment,  so  it  will  be  per- 
missible to  enter  that  order  with  re- 
spect to  that  amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Washington. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
previous  order  relating  to  the  drop- 
ping of  the  amendment  by  Mr. 
Warner  be  vitiated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  HEINZ  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Heinz]. 


AMENDMENT  NO.  133 

(Purpose:  To  provide  for  administration  of 
the  Targeted  Jobs  Tax  Credit) 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Heinz]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
133. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  20.  between  lines  18  and  19. 
insert  the  following: 

"STATE  UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE  AND 
EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE  OPERATIONS 

"Funds  made  available  under  the  Depart- 
ments of  Labor,  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, Education  and  Related  Agencies  Ap- 
propriations Act.  1989  (Public  Law  100-436). 
that  are  authorized  under  section  6  of  the 
Wagner-Peyser  Act  (29  U.S.C.  49e)  may  be 
used  to  carry  out  the  targeted  jobs  tax 
credit  program  under  section  51  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1986". 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  great  and  major  achievements 
that  we  were  able  to  bring  about  in 
the  enactment  of  last  year's  Technical 
Corrections  Act,  notwithstanding  the 
name  of  that  legislation,  was  the  reau- 
thorization of  the  Targeted  Jobs  Tax 
Credit  Program. 

For  those  who  are  not  familiar  with 
the  program,  that  is  a  program  that 
since  1979  has  assisted  some  4  million 
Americans,  almost  all  of  them  unem- 
ployed, in  finding  work.  These  are 
among  our  most  unemployable  Ameri- 
cans as  well  because  the  group  that  is 
being  assisted  are  all  those  from  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged  groups,  in- 
cluding disadvantaged  Vietnam  veter- 
ans, SSI,  and  general  assistance  recipi- 
ents. That  means  a  large  number  of 
people,  who  are  on  AFDC;  disadvan- 
taged former  convicts;  WIN  regis- 
trants; disadvantaged  youth;  vocation- 
al rehabilitation  referrals  and  others. 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  say,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  Targeted  Jobs  Tax 
Credit  Program,  having  helped  these  4 
million  people  or  more,  is  one  of  the 
most  effective  employment  programs 
we  have  ever  had  in  the  history  of  this 
country  because  it  has  successfully 
helped  people  who  have  historically 
found  it  hard,  if  not  impossible,  to 
break  into  the  job  market. 

The  problem  we  have,  Mr.  President, 
is  not  with  the  lack  of  authorization 
for  this  program.  It  was  reauthorized 
last  year,  but  sadly  in  spite  of  that  vic- 
tory the  funds  to  administer  that  pro- 
gram, at  least  as  perceived  by  the 
State  employment  services,  has  run 
out.  There  was  no  incremental  money, 
no  additional  money  provided  in  the 


House  dire,  urgent,  supplemental  ap- 
propriations bill,  there  being  no  ad- 
ministrative money,  as  I  said,  for  this 
program. 

Although  it  does  not  make  a  lot  of 
sense  to  many  of  us  in  this  Chamber 
who  believe  that  States  should  be  able 
to  administer  programs  that  confer  an 
important  benefit  to  the  people  in 
their  State  without  depending  totally 
on  the  Federal  Government  for  the 
support  of  such  efforts,  nonetheless 
that  is  the  way  it  is. 

I  maybe  will  be  smart  enough  to  find 
a  way  to  not  have  this  kind  of  catch-22 
built  into  our  programs  where  if  we  do 
not  provide  the  administrative  money, 
the  States  are  not  left  out  there  high 
and  dry.  Right  now  the  situation  is  the 
States  want  reassurance  that  if  they 
use  money  from  their  Wagner-Peyser 
Act  administrative  fund,  the  fund  that 
generally  goes  to  administer  Labor  De- 
partment programs  at  the  State  level, 
some  $800  million  a  year,  the  chances 
are  that  they  will  cease  processing  tar- 
geted jobs  tax  credit  applications.  If 
that  is  the  case,  we  will  see  the  depri- 
vation of  millions  of  otherwise  bona 
fide,  needy  job  seekers  who  might  not 
otherwise  find  jobs,  deprived  of  that 
opportunity  to  have  a  real  chance  in 
the  job  market  that  is  conferred  by 
the  Targeted  Jobs  Tax  Credit  Pro- 
gram. 

The  thrust  of  my  amendment  is  very 
simple.  It,  in  my  judgment,  merely  re- 
states the  current  law;  that  is,  that 
States  may  administer  the  Targeted 
Jobs  Tax  Credit  Program  from  em- 
ployment service  funds.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  says  that  that  would  be 
the  case,  in  their  judgment,  at  least 
probably  would  be  the  case  even  with- 
out an  amendment,  but  on  occasion, 
there  has  been  confusion  at  the  State 
level  following  the  reauthorization  of 
this  program  and,  therefore,  it  is  im- 
perative that  the  original  intent  of 
Congress  be  clear;  and  that  is  that 
States  do  have  the  discretion  to  use 
funds  from  the  Federal  Government 
for  employment  services  for  this  pro- 
gram at  their  discretion. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  my  colleagues 
can  support  this  amendment.  The  Fi- 
nance Committee,  which  has  been 
very  supportive  of  the  Targeted  Jobs 
Tax  Credit  Program,  worked  long  and 
hard  to  put  this  credit  back  on  the 
track.  We  know  we  are  going  to  have 
more  battles  ahead  of  us.  We  are  going 
to  have  to  reauthorize  the  program 
once  again,  but  it  would  be,  in  my 
view,  a  disaster  if  we  allowed  the  tax 
credit  to  expire  simply  because  no  one 
is  willing  to  administer  it. 

What  we  lack  is  about  $30  million, 
and  the  irony  of  that  lack  of  $30  mil- 
lion appropriation  is  that  we  will  have 
lost  a  tax  credit  that  when  you  add  up 
all  the  benefits  and  subtract  the  cost 
of  that  tax  credit  has  been  estimated 
to  save  this  county  in  the  way  of  wel- 
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fare  payments,  and  the  like,  some  $400 
million  a  year. 

I  just  want  to  state  for  the  Record 
some  of  my  own  personal  experiences 
with  this  program.  Last  year  when  we 
were  trying  to  write  the  technical  cor- 
rections bill,  and  I  wanted  to  have 
some  reassurance  from  my  colleagues 
that  this  program  was  working  as  well 
as  intended,  one  Saturday  when  I  was 
in  Pittsburgh  I  called  up  one  of  our 
local  supermarket  chains,  the  Gisuit 
£]agle  chain,  and  I  said  I  would  like 
you  to  bring  over  to  your  store  on  the 
south  side  of  Pittsburgh  some  of  the 
people  who  have  been  within  the  last  2 
years  hired  under  the  Targeted  Jobs 
Tax  Credit  Program.  I  would  like  to 
find  out  from  them  when  they  were 
hired,  what  their  prior  work  experi- 
ence had  been,  what  job  they  were 
hired  to  do,  and  what  they  are  doing 
now. 

One  of  them  was  a  legally  blind 
person.  Her  name  was  Susan  Gephard. 
She  was  not  totally  visually  impaired. 
She  was  hired  originally  as  a  bagger. 
and  she  performed  that  function  ably 
and  well,  but  it  was  a  close-to-mini- 
mum-wage job.  She.  however,  did  her 
job  so  well— and  she  had  been  looking 
for  work  for  quite  a  long  time  prior  to 
that— that  she  was  promoted  within  a 
matter  of  months  to  work  at  the  deli- 
catessen counter  and  now  receives 
something  substantially  above  a  mini- 
mum wage  hourly  rate. 

Another  individual  was  Andy  Kubi- 
cek.  He  was  originally  hired,  it  must  be 
a  little  bit  more  than  2  years  ago  now. 
just  as  a  clerk,  somebody  to  wait  on 
you— actually  a  stock  clerk  stocking 
the  shelves.  Those  of  us  who  have 
done  that,  as  I  once  did.  know  that  is 
not  the  most  dramatic  or  financially 
rewarding  job.  He  is  now  the  night 
manager  at  the  largest  store  in  the 
entire  chain,  the  one  over  at  Pox 
Chapel  Plaza,  and  since  that  store  is 
open  every  night  past  midnight,  it  is  a 
major  responsibility  that  he  has. 

A  third  example  was  Lenise  Rogers, 
who  was  originally  hired  to  do  custodi- 
al work.  My  recollection  is  that  she 
had  been  on  aid  to  families  with  de- 
pendent children,  and  she  had  been 
trying  to  get  off  it  for  a  long  time.  I  re- 
member asking  her  how  many  job 
interviews  she  had  gone  to  prior  to 
being  certified  for  the  Targeted  Jobs 
Tax  Credit  Program,  and  she  said  lit- 
erally dozens.  And  then  she  was  certi- 
fied, vouchered,  and  got  this  job.  She 
is  no  longer  sweeping  floors.  She  is 
now.  or  at  least  was  then  a  trainee  for 
being  a  cashier  and  by  now  I  suspect 
she  is,  a  cashier  again  working  at  a  job 
that  can  support  her  and  her  family. 

Mr.  President,  I  could  go  on,  and 
indeed  I  am  tempted  to  go  on.  but  I 
will  not.  I  am  tempted  because  there 
are  so  many  absolutely  thrilling  sto- 
ries about  the  success  people  have  had 
in  their  lives,  taking  a  situation  which 
was  awful,  having  gone  through  frus- 


trations of  going  to  jobs.  I  remember 
one  person  had  100  job  interviews  over 
a  6-month  period  and  was  turned  down 
time  after  time  until  they  were  certi- 
fied as  being  eligible  for  this  program. 
That  is  not  an  unusual  case  history. 
What  even  makes  me  happier  is  not 
only  do  these  people  get  hired— and 
these  are  people  we  want  to  hire,  we 
want  to  get  them  back  into  the  main- 
stream of  America— but  once  they  are 
given  a  chance,  they  really  show  what 
people  who  are  given  a  chance,  just 
like  our  forefathers,  who  came  over  on 
boats  from  the  old  country,  that  we  all 
came  from  originally,  who  just  wanted 
a  chance  to  show  what  they  could  do— 
these  people  have  shown  what  they 
are  made  of;  they  have  made  the  most 
of  their  opportunities;  they  have  pro- 
gressed; they  have  been  rewarded;  and 
today  they  can  stand  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  any  other  American  and 
say,  "I  am  proud  of  what  I  am  doing.  I 
am  moving  up  on  the  economic  ladder. 
I  can  support  my  family.  I  am  proud 
to  be  able  to  be  a  part  of  this  country 
because  at  last  I  have  learned  that  this 
country  can  work  and  work  for  every 
individual  no  matter  how  difficult 
their  original  station  may  have  been  in 
life." 

That  is  what  this  program  is  all 
about.  I  hope  and  trust  that  my  col- 
leagues share  my  enthusiasm  for  this 
program  and  can  support  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  compli- 
ment the  distinguished  Senator  for  of- 
fering the  amendment.  It  is  permis- 
sive. It  does  not  add  any  money,  and  it 
has  been  cleared  on  this  side.  It 
merely  clarifies  that  State  employ- 
ment service  block  grants  can  be  used 
to  finance  targeted  jobs  tax  credit  ac- 
tivities. We  can  accept  the  amendment 
from  the  manager's  viewpoint  on  this 
side. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has  been  a 
very  strong  advocate  of  this  Targeted 
Tax  Credit  Program.  It  has  proven  to 
be  very  beneficial  in  many  parts  of  the 
country.  For  the  reasons  stated  by  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, we  will  be  happy  to  accept  the 
amendment.  We  appreciate  the  Sena- 
tor's offering  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  takes  it  there  is  no  further 
debate  on  the  amendment.  Therefore, 
the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  133)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  the  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  managers  of  the  bill,  the  chairman 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  and 


my  colleague  from  Mississippi  for 
their  cooperation.  I  very  much  appre- 
ciate their  very  kind  assistance. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  out  of 
order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  West 
Virginia  and  my  colleague  from  Missis- 
sippi for  allowing  me  to  interrupt  the 
proceedings  for  the  purpose  of  intro- 
ducing two  pieces  of  legislation  and 
making  a  short  statement. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Dodd  pertain- 
ing to  the  introduction  of  S.  1116  and 
S.  1117  are  located  in  today's  Record 
under  "Statements  on  Introduced  Bills 
and  Joint  Resolutions.") 

Mr.  ADAMS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Washington. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  134 

(Purpose:  To  encourage  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture  to   take  steps   to  stabilize  the 

apple  market) 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Adams],  for  himself,  and  Mr.  Gorton,  and 
Mr.  Symms,  proposes  amendment  numbered 
134. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Insert  in  the  appropriate  place: 

The  Secretary  may  use  his  section  32  au- 
thority in  appropriate  instances  to  stabilize 
the  apple  market  and  to  satisfy  the  requests 
of  recipient  agencies. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment,  which  is  cosponsored  by 
my  colleague.  Senator  Gorton,  of  my 
State,  encourages  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture to  take  action  to  stabilize  the 
market  for  apples. 

I  understand  that  it  has  been  cleared 
by  managers  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
and  also  by  the  appropriate  subcom- 
mittee chairman. 

I  want  to  particularly  thank  Senator 
BuRDicK  and  his  staff  for  their  help  in 
putting  this  amendment  together.  I 
want  to  thank  also  the  manager  and 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  and  the 
others  for  the  consideration  they  have 
given  to  this.  It  means  a  great  deal  to 
my  State  and  to  the  producers  of 
apples. 

Under  the  section  32  program,  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service  directs 
the  purchase  of  commodities  to  stabi- 
lize market  conditions.  The  commod- 
ities acquired  are  generally  distributed 
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through  domestic  food  assistance  pro- 
grams administered  by  the  Food  Nu- 
trition Service,  like  the  School  Lunch 
Program. 

The  apple  industry  in  Washington 
State,  and  all  across  the  country  has 
been  negatively  impacted  by  the  con- 
troversy over  the  use  of  daminozide  in 
apples.  Utilization  of  section  32  funds 
to  help  stabilize  this  impacted  market 
is  a  proper  use  of  these  funds,  and  con- 
sistent with  previous  practice. 

The  bill  also  allows  the  Secretary  to 
take  into  account  the  desires  and 
needs  of  recipient  agencies  like  the 
School  Lunch  Program.  This  is  impor- 
tant because  there  programs  should 
retain  the  ability  to  have  some  say  in 
what  type  of  commodities  they  re- 
ceive. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  accept  this 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delighted  to  join  my  distinguished  col- 

1  pa  aril  p 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will 
the  Senator  withhold,  please?  The 
time  Is  controlled  by  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Washington,  and  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia.  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  yield  such  time  as  the 
Senator  may  consume. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Washington  is  recog- 
nized for  3  minutes  and  40  seconds. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delighted  to  join  my  colleague  from 
Washington  State  in  offering  this 
amendment  to  help  stabilize  the  do- 
mestic apple  market. 

Our  intent  is  to  assist  the  apple 
growers  of  this  Nation,  who  have  been 
adversely  affected  by  recent  events 
beyond  its  control  and  not  of  its  own 
making.  Recent  fluctuations  in  the 
apple  market  have  resulted  in  the  loss 
of  over  $90  million  to  the  apple  indus- 
try in  my  State  alone.  The  average 
price  being  received  for  a  box  of  apples 
in  Washington  State  is  $8  which  is 
$1.50  below  the  cost  of  production. 
Our  amendment  simply  allows  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  use  his  au- 
thority to  help  stabilize  the  apple 
market  and  provide  some  desperately 
needed  relief  to  the  apple  industry. 

Specifically,  our  amendment  would 
tdlow  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
use  the  discretion  and  funds  provided 
under  existing  law  to  encourage  the 
domestic  consumption  of  apples  and 
apple  products.  This  action  is  an  ap- 
propriate function  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  consistent  with  past 
actions  taken  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  on  behalf  of  other  agricul- 
tural commodities  and  their  markets.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  sup- 
port of  this  important  and  worthwhile 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
discussed  this  matter  and  am  prepared 
to  accept  it.  I  compliment  the  Sena- 
tors on  their  offering  in  support  of  it. 
Mr.  COCHRAN.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senators  permits  the  pur- 
chase of  apples  under  section  37  au- 
thority by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture to  satisfy  the  needs  of  recipient 
agencies  under  the  act.  We  appreciate 
their  offering  this  amendment.  It  does 
not  provide  any  new  appropriation  of 
funds,  but  simply  calls  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Department  the  situation 
in  the  apple  industry,  and  we  are  pre- 
pared to  recommend  that  the  amend- 
ment be  approved. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? 

Do  the  Senators  yield  back  their 
time? 

Mr.  BYRD.  All  the  time  is  yielded 
back  on  this  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Sena- 
tor Adams  yielded  his  time.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senators  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Adams  and  Mr.  Gorton]. 

The  amendment  (No.  134)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GORTON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  COCHRAN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee has  indicated  we  have  a  list  of 
some  amendments  we  expect  to  debate 
and  dispose  of  this  morning,  and  we 
hope  that  Senators  will  come  to  the 
floor  to  offer  those  amendments  in  an 
expeditious  way.  I  wonder  if  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South 
Dakota  has  an  amendment. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  I  do  not  have  an 
amendment,  but  if  there  is  a  momen- 
tary pause  in  the  proceedings,  I  am 
going  to  ask  to  speak  as  if  in  morning 
business. 

Mr.  BYRD.  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
to  me  just  briefly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD.  According  to  the  list  I 
have  that  remains  from  last  evening, 
the  following  Senators  have  amend- 
ments which,  it  was  understood,  might 
be  discussed  and  offered:  Senator 
Metzenbaum,  Senator  Graham,  and 
Senator  Wallop.  Does  my  friend  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  have  any  of 
his  information? 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  distinguished  Senator  will  yield, 


we  understand  there  is  an  effort  being 
made  to  work  out  the  amendment  to 
be  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Virgin- 
ia [Mr.  Warner]  and  we  think  that 
will  be  worked  out  and  not  offered. 
But  since  we  do  not  have  any  indica- 
tion from  Senators  that  the  other 
amendments  will  not  be  offered,  we 
assume  at  this  time  that  they  will  be. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  PRESSLER  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  proceed  as  if  in  morning 
business  for  approximately  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Hearing  none,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  is  recog- 
nized for  up  to  5  minutes. 


LOCAL  RAIL  ASSISTANCE 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  pay  tribute  to  those  Senators 
who  worked  on  the  local  rail  assist- 
ance bill  that  passed  here  yesterday, 
especially  to  Senator  Harkin,  of  Iowa. 
I  think  we  all  should  remember  that 
last  spring  Senator  Harkin  stayed  on 
the  floor  until  well  past  midnight  ne- 
gotiating on  this  bill. 

I  have  been  in  meetings  with  him  in 
which  we  have  worked  together  on 
this  important  issue.  This  bill  would 
not  have  passed  without  his  leader- 
ship. 

I  have  an  additional  statement  on 
the  importance  of  LRSA  and  the 
growth  of  regional  railroads.  I  am 
pleased  with  the  resurgence  of  the 
short-line  railroads  in  the  United 
States.  This  has  been  on  of  my  special 
projects  on  the  Commerce,  Science, 
and  Transportation  Committee— to 
work  at  helping  short-line  railroads. 
My  State  depends  heavily  on  short- 
line  railroads.  Agricultural  produce 
moves  by  short-line  railroads,  as  does 
timber,  and  indeed,  all  products.  They 
are  synergistic  with  the  large  rail- 
roads. That  is  important.  Rehabilitat- 
ing some  of  the  trackage  has  been  very 
important  in  expanding  cost-effective 
transportation  alternatives  in  rural 
America,  and  that  will  continue  as  a 
result  of  this  legislation. 

The  statement  follows: 

LocAi.  Rail  Service  Assistance 

The  LRSA  program  would  not  be  alive 
today  were  it  not  for  the  efforts  of  Senator 
Tom  Harkin  of  Iowa.  Together,  we've  been 
trying  to  keep  this  program  alive.  His  late 
night  heroics  during  the  waning  days  of  the 
100th  Congress  brought  about  a  commit- 
ment from  the  Administration  to  find  $10 
million  for  LRSA.  That  effort  was  the  turn- 
ing point. 

As  sponsor  of  S.  255,  Senator  Harkin  has 
been  the  driving  force  behind  the  success  we 
have  achieved  in  authorizing  $10  million  for 
LRSA  in  fiscal  year  1990.  I  am  pleased  to 
have  worked  with  him  on  this  worthwhile 
project. 
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The  LRSA  program  came  about  in  1973  as 
a  result  of  the  creation  of  the  Conrail 
system.  A  major  change  in  the  program  oc- 
curred in  1978  when  the  emphasis  was 
placed  on  preserving  lines  before  abandon- 
ment, rather  than  after. 

Under  the  guidance  of  the  Federal  Rail- 
road Administration  (FRA),  the  program 
provides  entitlement  funding  for  planning 
or  project  purposes  in  each  of  the  fifty 
states.  The  discretionary  portion  of  the  pro- 
gram can  be  used  for  project  purposes  only. 

The  beauty  of  LRSA  is  the  cooperation  it 
encourages  between  federal  and  non-federal 
sources.  As  previously  administered,  the  fed- 
eral govenment  contributes  seventy  percent 
of  the  award  and  another  entity  must  pro- 
vide the  remaining  thirty  percent.  The  legis- 
lation recently  passed  reduces  the  federal 
portion  to  sixty  percent  and  increased  the 
remaining  percentage  to  forty. 

We  are  at  a  time  in  our  nation's  history 
when  attention  must  be  given  to  the  state  of 
the  infrastructure.  Rehabilitation  of  needy 
rail  lines  is  especially  important  to  the  con- 
tinued economic  viability  of  rural  America. 
In  South  Dakota  and  other  states,  that 
means  transportation  alternatives  for  agri- 
cultural shippers.  In  other  areas,  it  may 
mean  continued  service  to  a  small  manufac- 
turing enterprise  that  finds  other  modes  of 
transportation  cost-prohibitive. 

The  critical  shortage  of  capital  in  the  rail- 
road industry  makes  XJISA  even  more  im- 
portant. Though  railroad  economic  deregu- 
lation has  led  to  a  healthier  industry,  it  also 
resulted  in  the  abandonment  or  reduction  of 
service  to  many  areas.  The  phenomenon  of 
short-line  or  regional  railroading  has  devel- 
oped as  an  alternative  to  abandonments  or 
neglected  and  worn  track. 

It  is  ironic  to  me  that,  in  this  Space  Age  in 
which  we  live,  where  there  is  talk  of  high- 
speed rail  transportation  in  Japan  and 
Europe,  and  dreams  about  magnetic  levita- 
tion  rains  brought  about  because  of  super- 
conductor technology,  we  still  have  a 
freight  rail  system  in  deplorable  condition. 
On  some  track  in  my  state,  railroads  move 
at  less  than  ten  miles  per  hour  because  of 
poor  track  condition.  As  soon  as  the  snow 
flies  or  the  ground  freezes,  which  happens 
every  winter  in  South  Dakota,  trains  cannot 
even  run  for  fear  of  derailment. 

We  must  continue  our  commitment  to  the 
rehabilitation  of  our  infrastucure.  The 
LRSA  program  is  one  tool  available  to  do 
just  that.  I  again  commend  my  colleague 
from  Iowa,  Senator  Harkin,  for  the  wonder- 
ful job  he  has  done  to  preserve  LRSA. 


ing  from  Uncle  Sam's  willingness  to 
pay  the  bills.  I  hope  that  President 
Bush's  suggestions  will  lead  to  a  con- 
ventional forces  reduction  treaty, 
which  could  substantially  reduce  the 
burden  on  American  taxpayers. 


UMI 


PRESIDENT  BUSH'S  EUROPEAN 
TRIP 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  on  a 
separate  subject,  the  recent  meeting  of 
the  NATO  parliamentarians  demon- 
strated strong  European  support  for 
President  Bush's  new  arms  reduction 
initiatives.  I  am  very  proud  of  Presi- 
dent Bush's  accomplishments  in  this 
area.  He  has  clearly  taken  the  initia- 
tive away  from  Gorbachev,  and  also 
has  spoken  out  on  something  that 
many  taxpayers  are  concerned  about, 
that  is  fairer  burdensharing.  reducing 
the  number  of  American  troops 
abroad,  and  trying  to  persuade  the  Eu- 
ro|}ean  allies  to  contribute  more  to  our 
common  defense  on  an  equal  basis. 

For  too  long,  Japan  and  the  wealthy 
European  countries  have  been  profit- 


NORTH  ATLANTIC  ASSEMBLY 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President, 
during  my  visit  to  the  recently  con- 
cluded North  Atlantic  Assembly 
[NAA]  in  Antalya,  Turkey.  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  many  distin- 
guished European  and  Canadian  par- 
liamentarians. We  discussed  a  broad 
range  of  issues— ranging  from  agricul- 
tural trade  and  arms  control  to  inter- 
national land  conservation  efforts, 
human  rights  in  Turkey  and  Eastern 
Europe,  and  many  others. 

In  fact,  these  discussions  probably 
are  the  principal  benefit  of  NAA  meet- 
ings, which  are  held  twice  each  year 
and  are  rotated  among  locations  in 
each  of  the  NATO  member  nations. 
NAA  meetings  help  to  strengthen  the 
sense  of  common  purpose  and  unity 
among  the  NATO  allies.  Friendships 
that  produce  mutual  benefits  for  our 
respective  nations  are  created.  Prob- 
lems and  conflicts  are  debated  and  dis- 
cussed, generating  better  appreciation 
for  the  meaning  of  diversity  within 
NATO's  unity. 

Among  the  European  parliamentar- 
ians with  whom  I  visited.  I  especially 
would  like  to  commend  three  who 
seemed  particularly  informative  and 
articulate.  Sir  Geoffrey  Johnson 
Smith,  a  member  of  the  British  House 
of  Commions.  performed  admirably  as 
Chairman  of  the  NAA  Defence  and  Se- 
curity Committee,  as  well  as  a  member 
of  the  Assembly's  Standing  Commit- 
tee. Similarly.  Mr.  Karsten  Voigt,  a 
German  Bundestag  member,  and  Mr. 
Jacques  Genton.  a  member  of  the 
French  Senate,  were  very  effective  as 
General  Rapporteurs.  Mr.  Voigt  was 
General  Rapporteur  for  the  Defence 
and  Security  Committee.  Mr.  Genton 
performed  similar  duties  for  the  Civil- 
ian Affairs  Committee.  I  was  quite  im- 
pressed with  the  depth  of  knowledge, 
sense  of  fairness,  and  leadership  abili- 
ty displayed  by  these  three  distin- 
guished parliamentarians.  The  voters 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany,  and  France 
should  be  conmiended  for  their  perspi- 
cacity and  good  judgment  in  electing 
Sir  Geoffrey  Johnson  Smith.  Mr. 
Voigt,  and  Mr.  Genton  to  their  nation- 
al parliaments. 


DIRE  EMERGENCY  SUPPLEMEN- 
TAL APPROPRIATIONS.  FISCAL 
YEAR  1989 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi. 


Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
going  to  place  in  the  Record  a  state- 
ment describing  the  provisions  of  the 
agriculture,  rural  development,  and  re- 
lated agencies  chapter  of  this  bill,  so 
that  Senators  will  be  fully  advised  of 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  under  the  ju- 
risdiction of  that  subcommittee. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  is  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, and  we  worked  very  closely 
in  the  development  of  the  proposal 
made  to  the  Senate  under  this  chap- 
ter. 

I  might  mention  at  this  point  that 
the  largest  provision  in  terms  of  dollar 
amount  in  the  bill  under  that  chapter 
relates  to  the  Food  Stamp  Program. 
The  administration  submitted  a  re- 
quest for  additional  funds  for  that 
program,  but  the  budget  request  was 
not  received  by  the  Congress  in  time 
to  be  included  in  the  House-passed 
bill,  so  Senators  will  notice  that  over 
$200  million  included  in  the  Senate 
bill  for  the  Food  Stamp  Program  is 
not  in  the  House-passed  bill. 

This  is  a  requested  item  but  it  is  very 
important.  Since  the  estimates  made 
by  the  administration  in  the  early  part 
of  the  year,  before  the  budget  for  this 
fiscal  year  was  submitted,  did  not  indi- 
cate the  numbers  of  participants  who 
would  actually  take  advantage  of  the 
food  stamp  benefits,  the  total  dollar 
amount  required  to  fund  the  program 
was  underestimated,  and  there  is  a 
shortfall  in  that  fund. 

Unless  it  is  made  up  by  the  approval 
by  the  Congress  of  these  additional 
funds,  those  entitled  to  benefits  and 
expected  to  participate  in  the  program 
will  be  denied  those  benefits  because 
of  the  unavailability  of  funds.  That  is 
another  example  to  our  colleagues  of 
the  importance  of  this  appropriation 
bill,  another  example  of  how  estimates 
can  turn  out  to  be  inaccurate. 

We  had  included  in  this  fiscal  year's 
appropriation  a  dollar  amount  to  fund 
the  conservation  reserve  program,  an- 
other very  important  program.  It  in- 
volves the  payment  to  landowners  of  a 
rental  in  effect  by  the  Government  to 
idle  marginal  lands  that  would  better 
be  left  in  some  kind  of  conservation 
use  for  the  future  or  more  appropri- 
ately for  purposes  other  than  produc- 
tion agriculture. 

Since  we  expected  a  higher  degree  of 
participation  in  that  program  than 
there  has  been,  we  are  not  going  to 
need  all  the  funds  in  the  appropria- 
tions bill  as  originally  passed  by  Con- 
gress, enabling  us  to  offset  some  of  the 
additional  funds  in  the  bill  that  will  be 
needed  this  fiscal  year. 

There  are  higher  priorities,  there- 
fore, that  we  have  identified  that  can 
be  funded  by  subtraction  of  funds 
from  that  program. 

I  hope  Senators  will  be  better  ad- 
vised about  the  need  for  making  these 
adjustments,  and  we  hope  the  bill  can 
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be  expeditiously  approved,  since  these 
funds  are  definitely  needed  at  an  early 
date. 

Mr.  President,  the  dire  emergency 
supplemental  appropriations  bill  for 
fiscal  year  1989,  as  reported  by  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  appropriates 
a  total  of  $237,124,000  in  program  sup- 
plementals  for  activities  under  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Agriculture,  Rural 
Development  and  Related  Agencies 
Subcommittee. 

The  Agriculture  chapter— chapter 
VII— contains  several  critical  items. 
The  largest  item  is  a  supplemental  ap- 
propriation of  $224,624,000  for  the 
Food  Stamp  Program.  This  amount  is 
necessary  to  ensure  that  food  stamp 
benefits  will  be  available  through  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year.  The  current 
monthly  average  Food  Stamp  Program 
participation  rate  of  18,700,000  is  sub- 
stantially larger  than  the  initial  esti- 
mate of  18,300.000,  despite  continued 
low  unemployment  trends. 

Another  critical  item  in  the  Agricul- 
ture chapter  of  the  bill  is  approval  of 
an  additional  $40,000,000  transfer 
from  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion for  salaries  and  expenses  of  the 
Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conser- 
vation Service.  After  the  original  1989 
budget  proposal  was  submitted  in  Feb- 
ruary 1988,  the  Nation  experienced  a 
drought  which  was  one  the  worst 
droughts  in  the  last  52  years.  That 
proposal  did  not  include  suiy  funding 
for  administering  programs  related  to 
the  Disaster  Assistance  Act  of  1988. 
Although  $45,427,000  was  provided  in 
the  Dire  Emergency  Supplemental  Ap- 
propriations Act  of  1988  (Public  Law 
100-393),  updated  crop  damage  re- 
ports, county  office  workload  reports, 
and  December  1988  survey  data  from 
the  2,800  ASCS  county  offices  show 
that  producer  participation  is  much 
higher  than  earlier  anticipated.  Thus, 
USDA  estimates  a  need  of  an  addition- 
al $40,000,000. 

Other  important  items  in  the  Agri- 
culture chapter  of  the  bill  include: 
First,  an  increase  of  $2,500,000  for  the 
limitation  on  obligations  from  fees  col- 
lected by  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Service  for  the  cotton  classing  and  to- 
bacco grading  programs;  second,  ap- 
proximately $17,000,000  for  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  to  perform  work 
required  by  the  Food  Security  Act  of 
1985.  in  addition  to  its  traditional  soil 
and  water  conservation  work;  third,  a 
provision  which  requires  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  make  all  the  direct 
farm  operating  loan  money,  including 
that  held  in  reserve,  available  immedi- 
ately to  the  States  so  that  eligible 
farmers  can  receive  the  needed  funds 
to  plant  their  crops;  fourth,  a  provi- 
sion which  extends  the  period  of  time 
from  July  31.   1989  to  December  31, 

1989,  in  which  farmers  can  refund  ad- 
vanced deficiency  payments  for  that 
portion  of  a  crop  for  which  a  disaster 
payment  was  made  also,  and  fifth,  an 


increase  of  $1,000,000  for  the  National 
Agricultural  Library. 

While  the  Agriculture  chapter  ad- 
dresses several  critical  items,  the  com- 
mittee was  cognizant  of  the  budgetary 
constraints  and  provided  offsets  for 
the  additional  appropriations.  One 
offset  which  was  made  in  order  to  pro- 
vide some  additional  funds  for  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  reduced  the 
amount  available  for  the  Conservation 
Reserve  Program  to  provide  cost-share 
assistance  on  crop  year  1989  acreage 
from  $385,000,000  to  $370,000,000.  I 
want  to  emphasize  that  this  reduction 
will  have  no  adverse  effect  on  the  pro- 
gram because  the  total  number  of 
acres  that  have  been  enrolled  is  below 
the  previous  estimate. 

In  addition,  reductions  are  made  in 
several  small  direct  loan  programs  of 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration. 
Again.  I  point  out  that  these  programs 
had  unobligated  funds  available,  and  it 
is  highly  unlikely  that  these  funds 
would  have  been  obligated  during  the 
remainder  of  this  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  the  Agricul- 
ture chapter  and  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriations bill  as  reported  by  the 
committee.  I  commend  the  chairman 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
Senator  Byrd,  and  the  ranking 
member.  Senator  Hatfield,  for  their 
dedicated  efforts  and  work  in  bringing 
this  bill  to  the  floor.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  passage  of  this  bill 
so  these  funds  can  be  made  available 
promptly. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  speak  out  of 
order  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 

(Mr.  KERREY  assumed  the  chair.) 


OPPORTUNITY  IN  CAMBODIA 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
5,  1989,  Vietnam  armoimced  that  it 
would  terminate  its  10-year  occupation 
of  Cambodia  and  withdraw  all  of  its 
forces  by  September  30,  1989.  After  10 
years  of  political  stalemate,  the  ice  is 
breaking  free  in  Cambodia,  but  it  is  as 
yet  unclear  in  which  direction  the  ice 
will  flow. 

Is  there  a  constructive  role  that  the 
United  States  can  play  to  help  bring 
peace  to  a  country  which  was  once  a 
model  of  international  political  moder- 
ation and  diplomacy,  and  domestic 
tranquility?  Can  we  help  usher  in  a 


new  era  in  Cambodia,  an  era  marked 
by  territorial  integrity,  free  from  re- 
gional aggression,  and  an  era  of  politi- 
cal stability,  with  protection  for  indi- 
vidual freedoms,  free  from  the  night- 
mare of  terror  and  mindless  violence? 

If  the  United  States  is  to  play  a  new 
role  in  Southeast  Asia,  that  role  must 
be  based  on  a  solid,  bipartisan,  fully 
debated  and  understood  consensus. 
Surely  we  have  learned  from  our  expe- 
rience in  Vietnam,  if  nothing  else,  that 
if  we  are  to  succeed  in  a  new  policy 
toward  that  region,  it  cannot  be 
achieved  through  secret  policymaking, 
secret  military  programs,  secret  arms 
transfers,  or  secret  deals.  The  adminis- 
tration, it  was  reported  by  the  New 
York  Times  on  May  30,  is  considering 
a  covert  military  aid  program  in  Cam- 
bodia, to  aid  one  of  the  competing  fac- 
tions in  the  struggle  for  power  result- 
ing from  the  withdrawal  of  the  Viet- 
namese occupying  forces.  It  is  incon- 
ceivable to  me  how  anyone  could  think 
that  a  new  military  aid  program  in 
Southeast  Asia  could  be  successful  or 
sustainable  without  building  a  strong 
national  consensus  to  support  it.  Oth- 
erwise, how  could  military  involve- 
ment by  the  United  States  in  that 
region,  even  a  modest  military  supply 
role  based  on  some  superficial  political 
calculation,  be  sustained  over  the  long 
run?  There  is  no  short  cut.  no  easy 
back  door  which  can  circumvent  and 
make  urmecessary  the  building  of  a 
knowledgeable  consensus  for  new  long- 
term  United  States  policies  in  a  region 
which  has  been  purposefully  bereft  of 
such  policies  since  our  involvement  in 
Vietnam  ended  so  catastrophically. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  administration 
believes  that  a  new  military  aid  pro- 
gram is  needed  in  Cambodia,  let  us 
talk  about  it  openly,  let  us  debate  the 
merits,  let  us  come  to  a  conclusion 
that  the  administration,  the  Congress 
and  the  American  people  can  support. 
Southeast  Asia  is  fraught  with  too 
many  memories,  too  much  sad  history, 
too  much  spilled  blood,  for  the  United 
States  to  back  into  a  commitment, 
with  no  sense  of  where  that  commit- 
ment may  lead. 

Mr.  President,  our  recent  history  in 
the  arms-for-hostages  debacle  should 
teach  us  that  secret  policies  may  well 
be  concocted  precisely  because  the  pol- 
icymakers know  that  such  policies 
cannot  stand  the  light  of  day  and  open 
debate.  They  are.  therefore,  suspect 
on  their  merits  precisely  because  of 
the  methods  of  their  origins. 

Our  previous  involvement  in  Cambo- 
dia is  not  a  bright  spot  in  our  history. 
After  the  fall  of  Saigon  to  the  Com- 
munists in  April  1975,  the  United 
States  turned  its  back  on  Southeast 
Asia  and  was  largely  silent  about  the 
genocidal  reign  of  the  Khmer  Rouge 
from  1975  to  1978.  Under  Pol  Pot's 
leadership,  the  Khmer  Rouge  killed 
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over  a  million  of  Cambodia's  people  in 
3  short  years. 

On  Christmas  Day  1978.  Vietnam  in- 
vaded Cambodia  and  installed  a  client 
regime,  led  by  dissident  Khmer  Rouge 
individuals,  backed  by  over  100,000  Vi- 
etnamese troops.  While  welcoming  the 
overthrow  of  the  Khmer  Rouge 
regime,  the  world  roundly  condemned 
the  Vietnamese  invasion. 

Vietnam  was  unable  to  quell  rebel- 
lion in  Cambodia.  It  had  to  contend 
with  three  resistance  factions— the 
Khmer  Rouge,  funded  and  supplied 
militarily  by  China  and  given  sanctu- 
ary in  Thailand;  and  two  non-Commu- 
nist factions,  one  led  by  Prince  Noro- 
dom Sihanouk.  These  non-Communist 
factions  have  been  supported  by  the 
ASEAN  countries,  particularly  Thai- 
land, Singapore,  and  Indonesia,  as  well 
as  by  China  and  the  United  States,  but 
have  never  had  the  firepower  or  the 
number  of  fighters  to  match  those  of 
the  Khmer  Rouge  forces.  Since  1982, 
the  Khmer  Rouge  and  these  non-Com- 
munist factions  have  been  associated 
in  an  uneasy  Western-designed  coali- 
tion against  the  Vietnamese  occupa- 
tion. 

United  States  policy  during  the 
years  of  Vietnamese  occupation  of 
Cambodia  has  been  mainly  limited  to 
verbal  support  for  the  non-Communist 
resistance,  annual  condemnation  of 
the  Vietnamese  occupation  at  the 
United  Nations,  and  contributions  to 
international  efforts  to  feed  the  esti- 
mated 300.000  refugees  on  the  Thai- 
Cambodian  border.  At  congressional 
insistence,  the  United  States  has  pro- 
vided nominal  nonlethal  assistance  to 
the  non-Communist  factions  since 
1985. 

The  chief  goal  of  United  States 
policy  since  the  Vietnamese  invasion 
in  1978  has  been  the  ouster  of  Viet- 
namese troops  from  Cambodia.  Until 
recently,  the  United  States  has  tried 
to  avoid  a  high  public  profile  in  Cam- 
bodia and  has  tried  to  follow  the  lead 
of  the  ASEAN  countries.  This  has  not 
been  a  failed  policy  by  any  means.  On 
the  contrary,  it  can  be  argued  that  one 
of  the  chief  reasons  for  the  Vietnam- 
ese decision  to  withdraw  from  Cambo- 
dia is  the  cost  of  the  protracted  inter- 
national isolation  of  Vietnam  brought 
on  by  a  United  States  trade  embargo 
and  the  virtual  termination  of  interna- 
tional aid  through  the  World  Bank 
and  the  International  Monetary  Fund. 

The  United  States  goal  has  been 
simple:  get  the  Vietnamese  out  and  let 
Cambodia  regain  its  own  sovereignty. 
Now  that  it  appears  that  that  goal 
may  be  in  sight,  the  United  States 
should  rightly  examine  what  new  roles 
it  may  play  to  ensure  that  the  Khmer 
Rouge  does  not  return  to  power,  and 
that  the  Cambodian  people  be  free 
from  new  reigns  of  terror  and  violence. 

The  Chinese,  who  support  the 
Khmer  Rouge  as  a  way  to  rid  Cambo- 
dia of  Vietnamese  occupation,  have  in- 


dicated that  they  are  reviewing  their 
policy  and  are  prepared  to  engage  in 
an  active  diplomatic  role  to  bring  new 
political  stability  to  Cambodia.  The 
administration  is  reported  to  be  con- 
templating a  military  option,  but  I 
have  heard  nothing  about  diplomacy. 
So  far,  the  Congress  has  received  no 
request  for  military  aid.  Secretary  of 
State  Baker  has  made  no  public  pro- 
nouncements suggesting  that  lethal 
aid  to  the  non-Communist  factions  is 
his  preferred  option. 

The  current  situation  in  Cambodia 
suggests  that  active  inventive,  interna- 
tional diplomacy  might  be  considered 
and  might  be  fruitful.  The  non-Com- 
munist countries  in  Southeast  Asia  are 
concerned  that  the  United  States  has 
no  coherent,  long-term  policy  for  the 
region  and  that  the  two  Communist 
superpowers,  China  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  will  end  up  imposing  their  own 
version  of  a  solution  onto  Camboida. 
The  ASEAN  nations  want  the  United 
States  to  remain  involved.  They  look 
to  the  United  States  for  support  and 
leadership.  What  form  should  that 
leadership  take? 

Mr.  President,  a  policy  review  is 
clearly  in  order.  If  we  are  to  reengage 
in  Southeast  Asia,  let  us  do  so.  But  let 
us  do  so  only  after  thorough  open 
debate,  with  discussion  of  options  and 
the  careful  formulation  of  a  new 
United  States  policy  in  concert  with 
other  nations  that  wish  to  bring  long- 
term  peace  and  stability  to  Cambodia. 
There  is  much  at  stake  here  and  it 
seems  inadvisable  to  engage  in  secret 
deals,  secret  policy,  secret  aid,  and 
repeat  the  mistakes  of  the  very  recent 
past.  As  in  many  other  regions  of  the 
world,  and  where  political  opportunity 
seems  open,  an  active  and  inventive 
American  diplomatic  role  might  well 
find  a  receptive  audience  and  that  is 
an  option  that  I  believe  would  find  the 
greatest  amount  of  support  from  the 
American  people  at  this  juncture  in 
the  tumultuous  history  of  the  South- 
east Asian  peninsular  nations. 

Mr.  President,  I  £isk  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
article  by  Robert  Pear,  dated  May  30, 
from  the  New  York  Times,  titled 
"Bush  To  Seek  Cambodia  Arms  Aid 
for  Non-Communist  Rebel  Groups." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 
Record,  as  follows: 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  May  31.  1989) 
Bush  To  Seek  Cambodia  Arms  Aid  for  Non- 
Communist  Rebel  Groups 
(By  Robert  Pear) 

Washington.  May  30.— After  months  of 
internal  debate,  the  Bush  Administration 
has  decided  to  seek  Congressional  backing 
for  a  covert  program  to  supply  rifles  and 
other  weapons  to  non-Communist  Cambodi- 
an guerrillas  battling  the  Phnom  Penh  Gov- 
ernment. Administration  officials  said 
today. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  aid  would  be  to 
strengthen  the  position  of  Prince  Norodom 
Sihanouk  in  negotiations  with  the  Cambodl^ 


an  Government  and  with  the  Communist 
Khmer  Rouge  forces. 

The  Prince  has  been  trying  to  oust  the 
Phnom  Penh  Government  and  its  Vietnam- 
ese patrons.  Earlier  this  month  he  indicated 
that  he  might  be  able  to  reach  an  accommo- 
dation with  the  Phnom  Penh  Government 
under  certain  conditions.  American  officials 
say  he  would  agree  to  such  an  arrangement 
only  if  it  helped  him  achieve  his  ultimate 
goal,  restoring  the  independence  of  Cambo- 
dia. 

A  State  Department  official  said.  "We  be- 
lieve that  appropriate  assistance  will 
strengthen  the  political  standing  in  security 
of  the  non-Communist  resistance  and  en- 
hance its  position  '  in  negotiations  for  a  po- 
litical settlement  of  the  war  in  Cambodia. 

In  addition,  the  official  said,  such  aid 
would  help  the  non-Communist  force  "hold 
its  own"  if  the  Khmer  Rouge  tried  to  seize 
"unilateral  control"  in  the  future. 

Several  Congressional  Democrats,  includ- 
ing Senators  Claiborne  Pell  of  Rhode  Island 
and  Alan  Cranston  of  California,  have  stren- 
uously opposed  lethal  aid  to  the  non-Com- 
munist forces  of  Prince  Sihanouk  and  Son 
Sann.  They  fear  that  some  of  the  aid  might 
get  into  the  hands  of  the  Sihanouk-Son 
Sarm  coalition  allies,  the  Khmer  Rouge, 
whom  they  see  as  a  bigger  danger  than  the 
Phnom  Penh  Government. 

The  Khamer  Rouge,  led  by  Pol  Pot,  ruled 
Cambodia  from  1975  through  1978  and  pre- 
sided over  a  brutal  period  in  which  at  least 
one  million  Cambodians  died.  The  Bush  Ad- 
ministration says  that  it  is  "totally  opposed 
to  a  return  to  dominance  by  the  Khmer 
Rouge"  and  that  it  could  never  accept  a 
Government  that  included  Mr.  Pol  Pot. 

Vietnam  invaded  Cambodia  in  December 
1978,  ousted  the  Khmer  Rouge  and  installed 
a  Government  in  Phnom  Penh,  now  headed 
by  Prime  Minister  Hun  Sen.  The  Khmer 
Rouge  is  in  an  uneasy  coalition  with  the 
forces  of  Prince  Sihanouk  and  Mr.  Son 
Sann,  a  former  Cambodian  Prime  Minister. 
They  have  been  trying,  with  some  success, 
to  expel  the  Vietnamese.  In  April,  Vietnam 
announced  that  it  would  unconditionally 
withdraw  all  of  its  remaining  troops  from 
Cambodia  by  the  end  of  September. 

The  United  States  has  been  skittish  about 
military  involvement  in  Indochina  since  the 
Vietnam  War.  A  White  House  official  said 
the  non-Communist  guerrillas  could  receive 
the  first  batch  of  American  arms  by  the 
time  Vietnamese  troops  complete  their 
withdrawal  from  Cambodia. 

It  could  not  immediately  be  learned  what 
conditions  the  Administration  might  attach 
to  aid  for  the  non-Communist  resistance. 
The  Administration  has  opposed  Congres- 
sional proposals  that  would  require  I»rince 
Sihanouk  to  break  his  coalition  with  the 
Khmer  Rouge  as  a  condition  for  American 
aid. 

David  Lambertson,  a  deputy  assistant  sec- 
retary of  state,  said  the  Khmer  Rouge 
would  not  get  any  aid  provided  to  the  non- 
Communist  forces.  "In  fact,"  he  said,  "there 
is  very  little  coordination  between  the  non- 
Communist  resistance  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  Khmer  Rouge  forces  on  the  other." 

Congress  could  try  to  block  the  aid  either 
by  passing  legislation  or  by  urging  the  Ad- 
ministration to  reconsider.  It  is  not  clear 
whether  the  critics  of  such  aid,  who  now  in- 
clude Senator  Mark  O.  Hatfield  of  Oregon, 
the  ranking  Republican  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  have  the  votes  to  stop  it. 
Mr.  Cranston,  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  subcommittee  on  East  Asia,  said 
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he  would  explore  the  Administration's  plans 
at  a  hearing  in  June. 

Representative  Stephen  J.  Solarz,  Demo- 
crat of  Brooklyn,  has  supported  military  aid 
for  the  non-communist  forces.  "A  decision 
to  provide  lethal  assistance  to  the  non-Com- 
munist resistance  would  enhance  the  pros- 
pects for  a  political  settlement"  by  sending 
a  signal  to  Vietnam  and  the  Phnom  Penn 
Government  that  "we  are  not  about  to 
accept  the  Hun  Sen  regime  as  an  accom- 
plished fact,"  he  said. 

On  May  17,  Mr.  Lambertson  assured  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  that  the  Ad- 
ministration would  not  send  weapons  to 
Cambodia  before  consulting  Congress.  "I  am 
sure  that  we  would  not  undertake  that  sort 
of  step  without  full  consultation,"  he  said. 

As  of  that  time,  he  said,  "there  has  been 
no  decision  to  provide  lethal  aid  to  the  non- 
Communist  resistance."  But,  he  said,  "We 
Intend  to  do  what  we  can  to  strengthen  the 
non-Communist  resistance." 

When  Prince  Sihanouk  visited  Washing- 
ton in  October,  he  welcomed  the  prospect  of 
getting  "military  aid,"  as  well  as  political 
support,  from  the  United  States. 

At  a  news  conference  two  weeks  ago,  he 
expressed  Irritation  at  Senator  Pell's  pro- 
posal to  ban  American  aid  to  any  Cambodi- 
an faction  that  was  in  a  coalition  or  alliance 
with  the  Khmer  Rouge. 


DIRE  EMERGENCY  SUPPLEMEN- 
TAL APPROPRIATIONS.  FISCAL 
YEAR  1989 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

Mr.    BYRD.    Mr.    President,    I    am 
happy  to  see  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Wallop]  on 
the  floor.  He  has  an  amendment. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  WALLOP  Mr.  President,  before 
I  call  up  my  amendment,  let  me  thank 
Senator  Byrd  and  his  staff  for  the  co- 
operation and  help  we  have  had  with 
these  two  amendments. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  132 

(Purpose:  To  provide  fire  research  money) 
Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  send 

an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 

its  immediate  consideration. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Wallop] 

proposes  an  amendment  numbered  132. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  17,  line  11,  insert  the  following: 
Provided,  That  $2,300,000  of  the  above 
amount  shall  be  allocated  for  a  research 
program  to  be  administered  by  the  Universi- 
ty of  Wyoming  for  Research  to  study  the 
effect  of  the  1988  fires  on  the  area  of  the 
Greater  Yellowstone  Ecological  System,  to 
include  National  Park  Service  lands.  U.S. 
Forest  Service  lands,  and  state  and  private 
lands;  said  research  to  be  conducted  by  uni- 
versity researchers  from  across  the  Nation, 
chosen  on  a  competitive,  peer  reviewed 
basis. 


Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  pro- 
vide much  needed  money  to  begin  re- 
search into  the  effects  of  the  1988 
fires  in  the  Yellowstone  area.  The 
reason  it  comes  on  the  emergency  sup- 
plemental is  because  God's  time 
marches  on  and  will  not  wait  for  the 
1990  appropriations  process.  Those 
fires  burned  last  summer  and  the  early 
studies  must  be  commenced  this 
sununer  before  all  the  regrowth  and 
regeneration  takes  place  so  that  it 
may  be  measured  as  a  part  of  the  in- 
formation necessary  for  future  man- 
agement and  for  scholars  to  under- 
stand the  effects  of  fires. 

Most  everyone  noticed  last  summer 
the  ferocity  of  the  events  in  Yellow- 
stone. Equally,  most  everyone  has 
noted  with  abundant  pleasure  the  re- 
surgence of  life  this  spring.  It  is  that 
resurgence  of  life  that  calls  me  to 
make  this  amendment  now  because  in 
order  to  measure  it  from  the  begin- 
ning we  have  to  be  there  at  the  begin- 
ning. It  thus  belongs  on  the  urgent 
supplemental. 

Yesterday  the  final  report  of  the 
Fire  Policy  Management  Review  Team 
was  released  and  it  recommended  addi- 
tional research  related  to  fire  manage- 
ment programs,  to  include  studies  of 
such  things  as  the  feasibility  of  using 
prescribed  burns  for  predicting  fire  be- 
havior, and  for  improving  fire  infor- 
mation systems.  All  of  that  research 
must  begin  now. 

Some  of  it  can  wait,  but  that  which 
has  to  do  with  God's  time  cannot.  And 
that  is  the  reason  why  this  research 
must  begin  now. 

I  was  in  Yellowstone  Park  last  week- 
end. I  had  a  good  view  of  it  with  Su- 
perintendent Barbee  and  with  Chief 
Ranger  SchoUey.  We  saw  it  from  a 
helicopter.  We  saw  it  on  the  ground. 
And  it  is  important  for  the  informa- 
tion of  Americans  who  treasure  their 
national  parks,  for  the  scientists  who 
guide  our  policies  and  policy  decisions 
in  them,  as  well  as  policy  makers,  that 
this  transfer  of  moneys  within  the 
budgets  of  the  Forest  Service  and  Na- 
tional Park  Service  take  place. 

There  is,  now.  a  National  Park  Re- 
search Station  in  Laramie,  WY.  The 
purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  direct 
money  to  that.  It  is  closest.  It  has  the 
experience  on  the  ground.  It  already 
has  preliminary  data,  based  on  the 
fires  from  last  summer.  So  I  would 
hope  and  ask  that  the  able  chairman 
of  the  committee  might  see  his  way  to 

accept  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  proposes  to  trans- 
fer $2.3  million  from  the  alternative 
fuels  section  of  the  Interior  chapter  of 
this  dire  emergency  appropriation  bill. 
The  distinguished  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming would  use  these  transferred 
funds  to  Increase  moneys  available  to 


the  National  Park  Service  for  research 
on  the  severe  fire  in  Yellowstone  Na- 
tional Park  last  summer. 

The  alternative  fuels  moneys  which 
the  Senator  proposes  to  use  as  an 
offset  are  presently  scheduled  to  be  re- 
turned to  the  U.S.  Treasury  as  an 
offset  for  other  expenses  in  this  sup- 
plemental appropriations  bill.  There- 
fore, I  must  oppose  this  amendment  as 
drafted  because  it  would  increase  the 
budget  authority  for  the  bill  by  $2.3 
million  and  the  outlays  by  approxi- 
mately $1  million. 

I  point  out  that  the  committee  has 
approved  a  reprogramming  which  pro- 
vides an  additional  $1,240,000  for  Na- 
tional Park  Service  research  on  the 
Yellowstone  fire.  This  money  is  in  ad- 
dition to  some  $600,000.  which  the 
Park  Service  had  already  allocated  for 
this  purpose.  So,  the  Park  Service 
presently  has  $1.8  million  for  research 
on  the  Yellowstone  fire. 

If  the  distinguished  Senator  will 
agree  to  transfer  a  total  of  $400,000 
from  other  Park  Service  activities  and 
he  would  agree  to  bill  language  which 
transfers  a  similar  amount  from  the 
•National  Forest  System"  accoimt  to 
research  on  the  fire  impacts  on  public 
lands  in  the  Yellowstone  area,  then  I 
could  support  what  would  in  effect  be 
an  internal  reallocation  of  resources. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  Senator  Byrd  for  his  sugges- 
tion. I  understand  the  problems  that 
the  original  form  of  my  amendment 
poses. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  it  is  the 
Senator's  understanding,  having  in- 
quired on  it,  that  the  National  Park 
Service  will  work  with  the  National 
Park  Service  Research  Station  in  Lar- 
amie concerning  the  administration  of 
these  research  funds? 

Mr.  BYRD.  If  my  distinguished 
friend  requests  that  the  additional 
money  be  allocated  to  the  National 
Park  Service  Research  Center  at  the 
University  of  Wyoming,  I  would  sug- 
gest that  the  Park  Service  be  directed 
to  work  with  the  research  center,  but 
only  on  those  research  activities  that 
were  identified  by  the  blue  ribbon  sci- 
entific panel  that  studied  the  Yellow- 
stone fire. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  am  operating  on  the 
assumption  that  I  would  modify  my 
amendment  in  the  way  in  which  the 
able  Senator  suggested,  and  it  is  also 
my  understanding  that  he  would 
expect  that  about  half  of  these  addi- 
tional moneys  would  go  to  the  re- 
search station  for  research  purposes;  is 
that  correct? 
Mr.  BYRD.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  WALLOP.  And  I  also  under- 
stand that  as  we  move  to  fiscal  year 
1990,  that  the  Senator  will  work  with 
us  to  find,  if  the  need  exists,  an  in- 
crease in  fire  research  funding  on 
that. 
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Mr.  BYRD.  The  Senator  may  be  as- 
sured I  will  certainly  listen  to  the  re- 
quests and  work  with  the  Senator  and, 
within  the  constraints  that  we  may  be 
facing  at  that  time,  will  do  everything 
I  can  to  cooperate. 

AMENDMEMT  NO.  132.  AS  MODIFIED 

Mr.  WALLOP.  All  of  us  understand 
those  constraints. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  I  might  be 
permitted  to  offer  an  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  to  amend- 
ment 132. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
objection  to  the  Senator's  offering  an 
amendment  to  his  own  amendment 
without  the  yeas  and  nays  having  been 
ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  has  not  expired. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield  back  my  time  on 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I,  before  yielding 
back  my  time,  would  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Senator  Simpson  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  my  good  friend  and  colleague,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Wyoming.  This 
amendment  is  very  straightforward.  It 
transfers  $12.4  million  in  Forest  Serv- 
ice funds  into  an  account  to  be  used 
for  rehabilitation  of  Forest  Service 
lands  affected  by  the  catastrophic 
fires  of  1989  occurring  in  the  greater 
Yellowstone  ecosystem.  Additionally, 
the  amendment  would  transfer  $2.3 
million  into  a  research  account  for  ex- 
penditure by  the  University  of  Wyo- 
ming for  study  and  research  on  the 
effect  of  these  fires  on  Park  Service 
land.  Forest  Service  land.  State  land 
and  private  land. 

Both  Senator  Wallop  and  I  request- 
ed that  the  Appropriations  Committee 
Include  supplemental  funding  for 
fiscal  year  1989  for  recovery  efforts  on 
Park  Service  and  Forest  Service  lands 
following  the  devastating  Yellowstone 
fires  of  1988.  Supplemental  funding  is 
necessary  immediately  for  the  Forest 
Service  expenditures.  Items  which  will 
be  funded  by  this  emergency  supple- 
mental appropriation  include  Forest 
Service  accounts  for  fuels  manage- 
ment, recreational  activities,  road  and 
trail  maintenance,  wildlife  and  fisher- 
ies habitat,  noxious  weed  control,  soil 
and  water  resource  improvement, 
range  improvement,  trail  construction, 
future  fire  suppression  and  other  criti- 
cally important  programs. 

These  recovery  efforts  will  assist  not 
.  only  the  Forest  Service  lands  but  sur- 
rounding ecological  systems  which 
were  also  damaged  as  a  consequence  of 
the  fires.  For  instance,  the  loss  of 
ground  cover  and  plants  in  the  forests 
has  resulted  in  increased  erosion 
which  is  causing  Increased  silting  in 
streams  and  rivers  that  flow  out  of  the 
area.  This  effect  may  be  many  miles 


away  from  original  fire  zones  but  it  is 
surely  no  less  connected  to  the  fires. 
The  supplemental  appropriation  for 
fire  recovery  and  research  is  crucial. 

Mr.  President,  I  further  support  the 
appropriation  of  $2.3  million  for  a  fire 
research  program  at  the  University  of 
Wyoming  National  Park  Service  Re- 
search Center. 

The  Yellowstone  firestorm  of  1988 
has  been  described  as  "the  greatest 
disaster  in  the  history  of  the  national 
parks,"  created  by  prolonged  drought 
conditions,  large  concentrations  of 
fuels.  Inaccessible  terrain,  volatile  fire 
weather  conditions,  and  an  archaic 
"let  bum"  policy  of  the  National  Park 
Service.  Our  request  for  fire  related 
research  funds  would  enable  scientists 
to  study  the  aftereffects  of  this  confla- 
gration and  the  impact  of  fighting  the 
fires  in  the  Yellowstone  area.  Re- 
search would  be  conducted  by  univer- 
sity researchers  from  across  the 
Nation,  selected  on  a  competitive,  peer 
reviewed  basis. 

Mr.  President,  this  money  is  most 
urgently  needed  and  therefore  it  is 
perfectly  appropriate  for  inclusion  in 
this  urgent  supplemental  appropria- 
tion measure.  I  can  assure  my  col- 
leagues that  the  money  will  be  well 
spent  in  order  to  restore  these  nation- 
al treasures  and  to  conduct  research 
on  the  effects  and  prevention  of 
future  fires. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  we 
recommend  the  amendment  as  modi- 
fied be  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  amendment  is  modi- 
fied. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  is  brief.  Might  we  have  a 
reading  of  it  for  the  Record? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  20.  after  line  5: 

Sec.  504.  Of  the  funds  appropriated  in 
Public  Law  100-446  under  the  heading 
■Forest  Service.  National  Forest  System". 
$400,000  shall  be  transferred  to  the  appro- 
priation account  "Forest  Service,  Forest  Re- 
search". 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time  and  ask  that  the 
amendment  as  modified  now  be  ac- 
cepted. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  for  his 
having  worked  out  this  amendment.  I 
also  congratulate  and  thank  our  re- 
spective staffs.  I  think  it  is  a  good 
amendment  and  I  support  it. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  urge 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  having  been  yielded  back,  the 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  as 
modified. 

The  amendment  (No.  132),  as  modi- 
fied, was  agreed  to. 


Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
understanding  now  that  the  second 
amendment  which  the  distinguished 
Senator  had  on  the  agreed  to  list  will 
not  be  called  up.  Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
able  chairman  will  indulge  me,  I  would 
like  to  call  it  up  and  go  through  just  a 
quick  statement  with  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Very  well.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1 3  1 

( Purpose:  To  provide  moneys  for  fiscal  year 
1989  emergency  fire  rehabilitation) 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Wallop] 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  131. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  15,  line  15,  insert  the  following 
after  "System":  ':  "Provided,  That,  of  the 
total  amount  of  funds  made  available  to  the 
"Forest  Service.  National  Forest  System," 
not  less  than  $12,400,000  will  be  available 
for  emergency  rehabilitation  in  fiscal  year 
1989.". 

On  page  15,  line  15,  strike  "Provided,  That 
such  funds"  and  insert  "Provided  further. 
That  such  remaining  funds". 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Basically,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  amendment  takes  moneys 
for  fiscal  year  1989  emergency  fire  re- 
habilitation from  the  current  appro- 
priation which  only  replenishes  ac- 
counts used  to  pay  the  firefighting  in 
fiscal  year  1987  and  1988. 

The  $12.4  million  figure  represents 
the  share  of  moneys  needed  for  emer- 
gency fire  rehabilitation  in  fiscal  year 
1989  that  have  not  already  been  trans- 
ferred from  other  accounts  in  fiscal 
year  1989. 

None  of  the  moneys  in  the  bill  would 
either  repay  or  fund  any  costs  in- 
curred by  the  departments  in  fiscal 
year  1989  and,  even  worse,  none  of  the 
moneys  are  being  used  for  fire  reha- 
bilitation, even  though  the  language 
in  the  bill  states  this  as  being  so. 

Instead,  moneys  are  being  used  to 
repay  accounts  depleted  in  fiscal  years 
1987  and  1988  for  firefighting.  This 
situation  has  resulted  in  the  embrass- 
ment  of  using  milk  carton  ads  to  raise 
funds  for  Yellowstone  park  recovery. 

Mr.  I*resident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  print  an  article  from  the  Wyo- 
ming Eagle  on  this  in  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Wyoming  Eagle,  May  31.  19891 

Milk  Carton  Ads  Will  Be  Used  To  Raise 

Funds  for  Park  Recovery 
Yellowstone  National  Park.— Milk  car- 
tons, often  used  as  miniature  billboards,  will 
be  used  to  raise  money  for  Yellowstone  Na- 
tional Park's  fire  recovery  program. 

Begiiming  next  month  and  continuing 
through  Aug.  15  some  milk  cartons  will  fea- 
ture side  panels  promoting  America's  na- 
tional parks,  according  to  Yellowstone  Su- 
perintendent Bob  Barbee. 

The  panels  will  carry  information  about 
the  national  parks  and  feature  graphics  of 
outstanding  park  features,  he  said  in  a  news 
release. 

Eighteen  panels  have  been  designed  for 
use  in  the  project.  Through  these  panels 
consumers  will  be  able  to  leam  about  a  vari- 
ety of  natural,  cultural  and  recreational 
park  areas  in  the  United  States. 

Additionally,  consumers  will  be  able  to 
purchase  a  "passport"  at  a  reduced  rate, 
said  Barbee. 

The  "Passport  to  Your  National  Parks"  is 
a  pocket-sized  book  in  which  travelers  can 
track  their  journey's  through  the  national 
park  system.  For  each  book  sold.  Interna- 
tional Paper  will  donate  $1  to  a  special  Yel- 
lowstone National  Park  Fire  Recovery 
Fund. 

An  additional  portion  of  the  proceeds  will 
be  donated  to  other  National  Park  Service 
projects,  too,  said  Barbee. 

In  Yellowstone,  the  funds  will  go  for  a  va- 
riety of  fire-related  recovery  and  rehabilita- 
tion projects,  such  as  the  rehabilitation  or 
repair  of  fire  lines,  trails  and  campsites  es- 
tablished during  last  year's  firefighting  ef- 
forts. 

Money  from  the  fund  also  will  be  used  on 
erosion  control,  backcountry  bridge  replace- 
ment, replacement  of  a  backcountry  patrol 
cabin,  enhancement  of  public  education  and 
visitor  interpretation  exhibits,  and  various 
publications. 

Research  projects  designed  to  evaluate 
the  effects  of  last  year's  forest  fires  and 
their  role  in  the  natural  processes  in  the 
greater  Yellowstone  ecosystem  also  will  be 
funded  through  the  recovery  program. 

Also  sponsoring  the  project  is  the  Eastern 
National  Park  and  Monument  Association. 
The  fund-raiser  is  just  the  latest  staged  to 
raise  money  for  Yellowstone's  fire  recovery 
efforts. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  my 
amei>dment  respects  our  obligation  to 
the  national  parks  and  forests  by 
funding  emergency  rehabilitation  ef- 
forts in  the  current  fiscal  year. 
Moneys  will  fund  such  projects  as  the 
repair  of  fire  lines,  trails,  and  camp- 
sites established  last  summer,  as  well 
as  control  of  erosion  and  replacement 
of  lost  structures. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  is  a 
small  investment  that  will  provide  a 
tremendous  return.  Over  a  50-year 
lifetime,  it  is  said  that  one  tree  gener- 
ates 31,000  dollars'  worth  of  oxygen, 
provides  62,000  dollars'  worth  of  air 
pollution  control,  recycles  37,000  dol- 
lars' worth  of  water,  and  controls 
31,000  dollars'  worth  of  soil  erosion. 
There  is  more  than  one  tree,  as  one 


might     anticipate,     contemplated     in 
these  rehabilitation  efforts. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  able 
chairman  and  the  ranking  member 
will  call  a  point  of  order  on  this,  in 
that  it  calls  for  new  outlays.  I  under- 
stand that  and  would  hope  that  Sena- 
tor Byrd  might  make  that  statement 
now,  so  that  I  might  ask  him  for  as- 
sistance in  the  coming  year. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  is  expressing  very 
real  concerns  about  a  serious  problem 
in  his  State.  We  have  read  about  that 
problem,  and  we  have  witnessed  it  on 
TV,  the  fires  that  devastated  Yellow- 
stone National  Park  and  its  surround- 
ing areas  last  summer.  Therefore,  it  is 
well  known  by  all  of  us. 

PMscal  year  1988  was  the  most  expen- 
sive year  in  the  history  of  firefighting 
and  public  lands.  Total  costs  for  these 
fires  in  our  national  parks,  forests,  and 
other  public  lands  totaled  some  $697 
million  last  year,  far  in  excess  of  the 
average  for  the  first  7  years  of  the 
1980'E.  That  average  was  only  $198 
million.  Too  much,  but  only  $198  mil- 
lion in  comparison  to  $697  million  last 
year.  In  other  words,  3%  times  as 
much  last  year  as  the  average  for  the 
first  7  years. 

So  last  year  was  indeed  a  devastating 
year,  and  Yellowstone  National  Park 
was  at  the  heart  of  that  devastation. 
The  committee,  when  it  considered 
the  fiscal  year  1989  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  re- 
lated agencies,  provided  a  contingency 
to  deal  with  just  such  an  emergency. 
Section  102  of  that  act.  Public  Law 
100-446,  authorized  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  transfer  funds  from 
any  no  year  account  in  title  I  of  the 
bill  "for  the  suppression  or  emergency 
prevention  of  forest  or  range  fires  on 
or  threatening  lands  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior." And  "for  the  emergency  reha- 
bilitation of  burned  over  lands  under 
its  jurisdiction.  •  *  '" 

Similar  language  and  authority  are 
contained  in  administrative  provisions 
of  the  Forest  Service  in  the  fiscal  year 
1989  Interior  bill. 

To  date,  the  National  Park  Service 
has  transferred  $9.4  million  in  emer- 
gency firefighting  funds  to  Yellow- 
stone National  Park  this  year.  In  addi- 
tion, the  committee  has  approved  a  re- 
programming  of  $4.3  million  to  assist 
the  service  in  coping  with  the  fire  re- 
covery effort  at  Yellowstone. 

Similarly,  the  Forest  Service  has 
spent  some  $46  million  on  fire  recov- 
ery efforts  nationwide.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  a  large  portion  of  these 
funds  were  spent  in  the  greater  Yel- 
lowstone area. 

So  I  would  say  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wyoming  that  we  have 
spent  substsuitial  moneys  on  the  Yel- 
lowstone fire  recovery  effort  already, 
sums  which  will  well  exceed  the  total 


of  $12.4  million  that  the  able  Senator 
is  seeking  here. 

More  important,  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment would  increase  the  outlays  for 
the  Interior  chapter  by  perhaps  $3.9 
million.  Therefore,  I  must  oppose,  as  I 
have  opposed  already  a  number  of 
times  other  amendments,  I  must 
oppose  this  amendment  on  the  basis 
that  it  would  exceed  the  Interior  Sub- 
committee's allocation  in  accordance 
with  section  302(b)  of  the  Budget  Act. 
I  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wyoming  that  I  will  try  to  work 
with  him  in  the  formation  of  the  fiscal 
year  1990  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  related  agencies  bill,  within  the 
funding  restraints,  realizing  as  I  do 
the  catastrophic  results  of  this  devas- 
tating fire.  I  would  hope  that  the  Sen- 
ator would  withdraw  his  amendment 
with  that  assurance. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
basis  of  that  assurance,  and  I  have  had 
sufficient  assurances  from  the  Senator 
before  to  know  I  can  rely  upon  them,  I 
will  in  a  moment  withdraw  this 
amendment,  but  I  would  observe  that 
one  of  the  frustrations  that  we  have  is 
the  rehabilitation  goes  to  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  fire  fuel  load,  among  other 
things.  Without  rehabilitation,  we  risk 
great  fires,  should  we  have  a  similarly 
dry  summer  this  year.  That  has  been 
one  basis  of  my  concern,  and  the  other 
basis  is  that  though  the  language  in 
H.R.  2072  does  direct  that  the  moneys 
be  used  for  fire  rehabilitation,  to  our 
sadness,  in  this  instance,  it  is  not. 

Yellowstone  is  a  simply  magnificent 
place  for  tourists  to  visit  this  year  and 
will  be  in  years  to  come,  but  we  cannot 
allow  fuel  buildups  and  the  danger 
created  by  dead  trees  to  threaten  the 
public  much  longer.  I  think  that  the 
1990  time  would  be  sufficient,  and  I 
will  expect  to  work  with  the  able 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  those 
funds  for  rehabilitation.  In  the  mean- 
time, we,  I  hope,  may  join  in  a  letter 
directing  that  purposes  for  which 
these  moneys  are  reprogrammed  and 
set  aside  might  include  a  more  strenu- 
ous effort  of  rehabilitation. 

With  that  understanding.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  with  the  understanding  that 
Senator  Sibipson  be  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  be  withdrawn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  amendment  is  with- 
drawn. 
The  amendment  was  withdrawn. 
Mr.  WALLOP.  Is  it  the  Senator's  un- 
derstanding that  Senator  Simpson  was 

added  as  a  cosponsor?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Earli- 
er, yes. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  thank  the  Chair 
and  I  thank  Senator  Byrd  and  Sena- 
tor Cochran  for  their  assistance  on 
this  and  will  look  forward  responsibly 
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to  finding  the  means  by  which  these 
rehabilitation  projects  can  be  done. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  for  his  pa- 
tience. I  can  understand  the  problems 
that  are  confronting  him  and  his 
people.  I  thank  him  for  his  coopera- 
tion, for  his  understanding  of  the 
problem  here  and  for  his  willingness 
to  withdraw  the  amendment  and  for 
his  having  withdrawn  the  amendment. 

I  shall  continue  to  work  with  him  in 
every  way  I  can  and  with  his  col- 
league. Senator  Simpson,  as  we  contin- 
ue to  address  these  serious  matters. 

Mr.  COCHRAN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  again  say  to  the  Senate  that  we  are 
confronted  with  an  emergency  situa- 
tion. I  think  the  comments  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wyoming  in- 
dicate there  are  a  number  of  emergen- 
cies confronting  the  country  right  now 
that  we  should  consider.  The  situation 
in  his  State  is  a  very  good  example  of 
an  emergency  that  requires  the  atten- 
tion of  the  National  Park  Service  and 
other  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  deal  effectively  with  the  prob- 
lems they  confront  there. 

I  compliment  him  on  his  leadership 
in  finding  the  right  answers  to  these 
questions  and  thank  him  for  his  coop- 
eration with  our  committee. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
say  that  my  offering  this  amendment 
was  in  no  way  critical  of  the  superin- 
tendent and  his  staff  of  Yellowstone 
National  Park  and  the  surrounding 
forest  supervisors. 

They  did,  last  summer,  within  awful 
circumstances,  and  in  some  instances 
circumstances  beyond  the  experience 
of  mankind,  great  work.  We  are  trying 
hard  now  to  address  the  problems  that 
were  created  by  those  fires.  The  public 
will  find  the  parks  and  forests  still 
great  places  to  visit.  It  is  the  future 
that  I  am  concerned  with  and  not  in 
any  way  expressing  any  criticism  of 
the  present  superintendent  of  that 
park. 

I  thank  the  Chair  and  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  only  two 
amendments  remain  on  the  list  as 
agreed  to  for  today.  It  is  not  that  we 
will  have  completed  work  on  the  bill.  I 
wish  we  could  go  further,  but  that  was 
the  agreement,  and  we  cannot  go 
beyond  what  we  have  agreed  to. 

So  those  two  amendments  that 
remain  are  an  amendment  by  Mr. 
Metzenbatjm  and  one  by  Mr.  Graham. 
I  have  the  amendment  for  Mr.  Metz- 
ENBAUM,  and  I  offer  it  in  his  behalf. 

AMZHDMEirT  NO.  135 

(Purpose:  To  direct  the  expenditure  of  al- 
ready appropriated  funds  for  a  restoration 
project  at  Win  ton  Woods) 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 

the  desk  an  amendment  on  behalf  of 

Mr.  Metzenbaum. 


The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The   Senator    from    West   Virginia    [Mr. 

Byrd],   for   Mr.   Metzenbaum   (for   himself 

and  Mr.  Glenn),  proposes  an  amendment 

numbered  135. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  insert 
the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  .  Prom  existing  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  100-371.  an  act 
making  appropriations  for  energy  and  water 
development  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1989.  and  for  other  purposes,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  is  directed  to  use 
$500,000  to  undertake  preliminary  engineer- 
ing and  design  for  a  project  at  West  Pork  of 
Mill  Oeek  loake,  Ohio,  pursuant  to  section 
1135  of  Public  Law  99-662.  as  amended." 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
this  amendment  does  not  appropriate 
any  additional  funds.  It  simply  directs 
the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  to  re- 
lease existing  funds  that  were  put  in 
the  fiscal  1989  appropriations  legisla- 
tion for  a  specific  project  in  my  State. 

The  energy  and  water  appropria- 
tions bills  passed  by  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate  last  year  included 
$500,000  to  begin  restoring  a  Corps  of 
Engineers-owned  lake  in  Cincinnati, 
OH.  The  money  was  included  in  the 
conference  report. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  yet  to  see 
the  funds  released  by  the  administra- 
tion. 

On  February  21  of  this  year,  I  met 
with  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Army  for  Civil  Works,  Robert  Page, 
who  informed  me  that  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  was  holding 
up  the  project.  He  subsequently  in- 
formed me  in  a  March  22,  1989,  letter 
that  he  would  again  approach  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  and 
request  the  allotment  of  the  $500,000. 

On  May  3,  OMB  responded  to  Mr. 
Page  that  they  would  not  release  the 
money. 

The  question  I  have  is  whose  deci- 
sion is  this? 

The  Constitution  gives  Congress  the 
power  to  appropriate  funds,  not  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 
Congress  has  already  spoken  in  favor 
of  this  project.  This  amendment 
simply  directs  the  administration  to 
release  the  money. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  [Mr.  Metzenbaum] 
would  direct  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to 
use  funds  previously  appropriated  for 
the  west  fork  of  Mill  Creek  Lake  in 
Ohio.  There  is  no  budgetary  impact 
since  the  funds  are  currently  available 


for  this  work  which  OMB  refuses  to 
allocate.  While  we  cannot  commit  to 
future  funding  because  of  anticipated 
budget  limitations,  I  am  willing  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment, take  it  to  conference,  especially, 
as  I  say,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there 
is  no  budgetary  impact  that  will  result 
from  this  amendment. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  chairman  correctly 
states  that  these  are  funds  which  are 
directed  to  be  allocated  and  spent 
which  have  previously  been  appropri- 
ated. We  recommend  that  the  amend- 
ment be  approved. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  having  been  yielded  back,  the 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  135)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  that  only 
leaves  one  amendment,  an  amendment 
by  Mr.  Graham,  on  the  list,  and  once 
we  can  dispose  of  that  amendment,  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  while  our  work 
is  not  done  on  the  bill,  it  will  be  done 
for  today  because  of  the  agreement. 

I  suggest  the  al)sence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  12:30  P.M. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  am  told 
that  the  only  remaining  amendment 
that  can  be  taken  up  today  is  being  de- 
veloped by  staffs,  and  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Graham],  and  that  it  will  be  about  30 
to  45  minutes  before  that  amendment 
will  be  ready. 

I  have  inquired  of  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  if  he  has  any  objection 
to  the  Senate  standing  in  recess,  and 
he  has  indicated  he  has  no  objection 
to  such. 

If  my  friend  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  has  no  objection.  I  shall  ask  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  recess. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  no  objection  to  the  request,  and 
we  compliment  the  Senator  for  sug- 
gesting it. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
until  the  hour  of  12:30  p.m.  today.  I 
am    hoping    that    by    that    time    the 
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amendment  by  Mr.   Graham   will  be 
ready. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  11:46  p.m.,  recessed  until 
12:30  p.m.;  whereupon,  the  Senate  re- 
assembled when  called  to  order  by  the 
Presiding  Officer  [Mr.  Kohl]. 


Senator, 
nimous  con- 
id  in  recess 
.m.  today.  I 
,t    time    the 


DIRE  EMERGENCY  SUPPLEMEN- 
TAL APPROPRIATIONS  FISCAL 
YEAR  1989 

The  Senate  continued  with  consider- 
ation of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  the  remaining 
amendment  is  about  ready  to  be  of- 
fered. Work  has  gone  forward  on  that 
amendment  during  the  recess.  I  con- 
template our  being  able  to  take  up  the 
amendment  shortly.  I,  therefore,  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorimi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  136 

(I*urpose:  An  amendment  relating  to  Haiti) 
Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
clerk  will  report. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Graham] 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  136. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  14,  after  line  24,  insert: 
Section  553(b)  of  the  Foreign  Operations. 
Export  Financing,   and  Related  Programs 
Appropriations  Act.   1989  as  contained   in 
Public  Law  100-461  is  amended  by  adding 
two  new  subsections  as  follows: 

(11)  assistance  consisting  of  sales  and  do- 
nations of  agricultural  comjnodities  under 
P.L.  480,  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
$12,000,000. 

(12)  animal  and  plant  health  programs, 
where  the  assistance  is  primarily  for  the 
benefit  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  sent  to  the  desk  relates 
to  Haiti.  In  the  current  foreign  oper- 
ations law,  there  are  restrictions  on 
United  States  provision  of  aid  to  Haiti. 
An  exception  to  that  has  been  human- 
itarian aid.  This  amendment  would 
extend  that  exception  to  also  include 
Public  Law  480  fimds  which  are  food 
for  Haiti. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  being  done  at 
the  request  of  and  with  the  support  of 
a  wide  range  of  Americans  who  have 
been  concerned  with  the  situation  in 
Haiti,  including  the  administration 
and  Members  of  Congress.  It  would  be 


a  recognition  of  the  progress  that  has 
been  made  under  the  current  govern- 
ment of  Haiti  toward  the  goals  which 
the  United  States  has  shared  with  the 
people  of  that  country:  Democratiza- 
tion, human  rights,  the  permission  for 
the  use  of  Haiti  as  a  center  for  drug 
transportation. 

I  believe  that  this  amendment  would 
be  an  appropriate  recognition  of  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  and  a 
desire  for  further  democratization  and 
a  return  to  a  period  in  which  the 
people  of  Haiti  will  have  legitimate 
hope  for  their  future. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
wonder  if  we  could  have  a  copy  of  the 
amendment.  I  know  there  has  been 
discussion  among  staff  about  the  pro- 
visions of  this  amendment,  and  there 
has  been  an  effort  to  work  out  an 
agreement  to  accept  an  amendment  on 
this  subject. 

In  connection  with  the  provision  re- 
lating to  Public  Law  480,  there  is  a 
new  section  suggested  in  the  amend- 
ment which  would  add  the  following 
language: 

Assistance  consisting  of  sales  and  dona- 
tions of  agricultural  commodities  under 
I>ublic  Law  480,  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
$12  million. 

I  ask  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida  whether  this  is  an  appropria- 
tion of  new  funds  of  that  amount 
under  the  Public  Law  480  program  for 
Haiti. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  No.  Currently,  there 
is  a  restriction  on  economic  aid  to 
Haiti,  which  makes  them  ineligible  to 
receive  currently  appropriated  funds 
including  Public  Law  480  funds.  This 
amendment  would  solve  even  that  re- 
striction to  the  extent  making  Haiti  el- 
igible to  receive  currently  appropri- 
ated Public  Law  480  funds  up  to  a 
maximum  of  $12  million. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  As  I  understand  it, 
it  would  not  require  sales  to  be  made 
or  grants  in  that  amount  to  be  made 
in  foodstuffs  to  Haiti  but  would  simply 
make  them  eligible  to  receive  up  to 
that  amount;  it  does  not  direct  that  it 
be  given  to  them.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. It  is  reapproval  of  a  current  pro- 
hibition of  the  types  of  aid  to  Haiti. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  I  understand.  I 
thank  the  Senator  very  much. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Operations  Sub- 
committee, I  am  happy  to  accept  this 
amendment  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tors from  Florida  [Senator  Graham]. 
Senator  Kasten  and  I  have  worked 
closely  with  him  on  it,  and  congratu- 
late him  for  his  leadership  in  trying  to 
deal  with  the  tragic  situation  in  Haiti. 
I  believe  the  amendment  will  allow 
the  United  States  to  be  of  help  in 
meeting  the  desperate  human  needs  of 
the  Haitian  people.  As  now  written,  it 
will  allow  the  administration  to  pro- 
vide $12  million  in  Public  Law  480 
conmiodities  to  generate  funds  to  sup- 


port health  care  and  job  creation  pro- 
grams in  Haiti.  It  also  will  enable  the 
United  States  Animal  and  Plant 
Health  Inspection  Service  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  resume  its 
program  of  monitoring  hogs  in  Haiti 
for  swine  flu.  long  endemic  to  swine 
herds  in  that  country.  This  is  a  needed 
protection  for  American  hogs  against 
the  spread  of  swine  flu  to  this  country. 
At  the  same  time,  we  maintain  the 
existing  broad  prohibition  in  the  For- 
eign Operations  Act  for  fiscal  1989  of 
official  United  States  aid  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Haiti  imtil  we  see  specific 
steps  taken  toward  the  institutional- 
ization of  democracy.  Before  we  are 
prepared  to  remove  this  limitation, 
this  Senator  must  see  concrete  meas- 
ure, such  as  an  announcement  of  a 
date  for  elections,  and  other  actions, 
showing  genuine  progress  toward  de- 
mocracy. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  will  allow  the  administra- 
tion to  provide  $12  million  in  Public 
Law  480  food  to  Haiti  to  help  the  Hai- 
tian people.  This  is  from  existing  ap- 
propriations. There  is  no  new  appro- 
priation involved.  The  amendment 
provides  two  exceptions  to  a  ban  on 
aid  to  Haiti  in  the  fiscal  1989  Foreign 
Operations  Act.  It  permits  a  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  program  to  eradi- 
cate swine  flu  in  Haitian  hogs  and  pro- 
tect American  swine  herds  to  continue. 
It  has  been  cleared  on  this  side,  and 
we  are  ready  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstood there  was  a  discussion  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina,  the  ranking  Republican 
member  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  about  this  amendment.  I 
have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  taJk 
with  him.  Does  the  Senator  have  such 
an  understanding? 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing from  staff  that  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina,  as  is  true  with  all 
other  interested  Senators,  has  ap- 
proved the  language  that  is  the  sub- 
ject of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstand we  have  checked  this  with 
the  administration.  The  administra- 
tion has  no  objection.  As  the  distin- 
guished Senator  stated,  there  had 
been  a  request  that  language  of  this 
kind  be  included  in  the  bill.  Therefore, 
we  are  prepared  to  recommend  to  the 
Senate  that  the  amendment  be  agreed 
to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  136)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  I  ex- 
press my  appreciation  to  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  and  to  the  Senator 
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from  Mississippi  for  their  thoughtful- 
ness  and  their  patience  in  the  receipt 
of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  his  statement.  It  has 
been  a  pleasure  to  work  with  him. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  this  com- 
pletes action  on  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriations bill  for  today  under  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement  that 
was  entered  into  last  afternoon  and 
evening.  I  thank  my  distinguished  and 
very  able  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Cochran]  for  his  co- 
operation today,  for  his  presence  on 
this  beautiful  Friday  afternoon.  That 
is  where  we  ought  to  be;  we  are  being 
paid  for  it,  and  he  has  certainly  helped 
us  to  expedite  the  action  on  these 
amendments.  I  also  thank  those  Sena- 
tors who  have  had  amendments.  They 
have  been  called  up  today.  They  have 
not  kept  the  managers  waiting  unduly, 
and,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  that 
completes  action  on  the  bill  today.  We 
will  be  back  on  the  bill  next  Tuesday 
when  the  Senate  reconvenes  after 
recess  over  for  the  weekend. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  all  Senators  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  for  their  cooperation  with  the 
committee  today.  We  have  moved  ex- 
peditiously to  consider  the  amend- 
ments that  were  authorized  under  the 
order.  I  hope  that  on  Tuesday  this  will 
set  an  example  of  how  quickly  we  can 
move  to  dispose  of  amendments,  get 
the  bill  passed,  and  get  it  to  confer- 
ence. We  have  a  lot  of  work  ahead  of 
us.  We  have  an  emergency  and  we 
need  to  deal  with  it  expeditiously.  I 
also  thank  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee for  his  kind  words  and  coopera- 
tion In  working  with  us  today. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  appreci- 
ate very  much  the  kind  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Mississip- 
pi. 

MEDICARE  CATASTROPHIC  ACT  OF  1988 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, according  to  the  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement  entered  into  on  the 
supplemental  last  evening,  we  in  this 
body  will  face  an  opportunity  next 
Tuesday  to  make  a  rather  momentous 
decision  I  think  and  certainly  a  gener- 
ational decision,  in  my  view,  when  we 
take  up  an  amendment  by  our  col- 
league the  junior  Senator  from  Arizo- 
na [Mr.  McCain]  which  would  put  off 
for  at  least  a  year  implementation  of 
one  of  the  most  significant  additions 
to  health  insurance  for  the  elderly  and 
disabled  in  America  ever  passed,  the 
Medicare  Catastrophic  Coverage  Act 
of  1988. 

I  thought  it  might  be  helpful  to 
those  of  my  colleagues  who  are  still  in 


town  today  or  their  aides  and  assist- 
ants who  may  be  there  or  their  politi- 
cal advisers  whichever  may  still  be 
around  on  a  Friday  afternoon  prepar- 
ing for  this  rather  unexpected  and  I 
think  inappropriate  addition  to  sup- 
plemental appropriations  to  ask  some 
questions  in  advance  of  the  time  we 
spend  on  the  floor  on  Tuesday  debat- 
ing the  appropriateness  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

What  will  be  at  stake  on  Tuesday 
with  the  amendment  is  largely  a 
debate  over  whether  or  not  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  and  others 
who  were  involved  over  the  period  of 
at  least  2  years  working  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  HHS,  working  with  the  ad- 
ministration on  trying  to  develop  a 
benefit  for  Medicare  that  should  have 
been  there  from  the  beginning  in 
1965— a  debate  over  the  appropriate- 
ness of  the  way  that  was  chosen  to  fi- 
nance that  and  other  benefits. 

There  seems  to  be  no  question  in 
anybody's  mind  that  the  best  part  of 
any  health  insurance  plan  is  the  finan- 
cial protection  against  financial  catas- 
trophe. We  have  never  had  that  in 
Medicare.  Medicare,  like  many  insur- 
ance plans  in  this  country,  has  simply 
been  a  way  to  access  yourselves  to  pri- 
mary services,  such  as  doctors  and  hos- 
pitals. Not  the  way  to  protect  yourself 
against  financial  catastrophe  so  that 
millions  of  Americans  over  the  last  20- 
some  years,  to  protect  themselves 
against  financial  catastrophe,  either 
had  to  beg  more  direct  benefits  out  of 
Medicare  or  buy  some  kind  of  Medigap 
or  supplemental  policy  that  would 
guarantee  them  if  their  expenses  ever 
got  over  $1,500,  $2,000.  or  $3,000  a  year 
that  they  would  be  covered. 

In  order  to  end  that  unjustified  ex- 
penditure for  unneeded  supplemen- 
tal, the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Secretary  of  HHS,  an  inde- 
pendent committee,  and  all  of  the 
Democrats  and  Republicans  in  the 
House  and  Senate  with  very  few  ex- 
ceptions decided  last  year  that  the 
Medicare  catastrophic  bill  was  the  way 
to  go. 

As  the  current  Presiding  Officer 
knows,  because  we  spent  about  10 
hours  yesterday  in  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  in  hearing,  there  has 
arisen  a  kind  of  what  some  people  call 
fire  storm  around  this  country  about 
catastrophic,  and  I  thought  today  I 
would  just  take  a  couple  minutes  to 
suggest  that  my  colleagues  ask  them- 
selves a  couple,  three,  or  four  ques- 
tions before  they  come  to  judgment 
and  that  they  avail  themselves  of 
some  information  that  we,  I  think, 
yesterday  saw  perhaps  for  the  first 
time  because  of  the  occasion  of  our 
hearing,  but  that  is  really  very,  very 
important  to  any  decision  that  our  col- 
leagues will  take  on  Tuesday  next 
week. 


The  basic  question  most  people,  at 
least  their  political  advisers,  ask  when 
you  come  to  a  medical  issue,  where  is 
AARP  on  this  subject?  So  if  you  want 
to  ask  that  as  your  first  political  ques- 
tion when  you  come  to  the  floor  on 
Tuesday,  you  need  to  know  that  the  28 
million-member  American  Association 
of  Retired  Persons  has  strongly  sup- 
ported Medicare  catastrophic  and  I 
trust  will  oppose  the  effort  to  post- 
pone its  effect. 

The  second  question  you  might  ask 
yourself  is  who  started  the  fire  storm? 
And  I  noticed  yesterday  there  is  one 
way  to  answer  that  question.  There  is 
an  association  that  calls  itself  Senior 
Citizens  Against  Catastrophic,  and 
they  are  headquartered  in  Las  Vegas, 
NV,  which  is  an  appropriate  place  for 
this  kind  of  an  effort,  I  guess,  and 
they  have  been  circulating  petitions 
all  over  this  country  which  I  read  into 
the  Record  yesterday  which  contain 
allegations  about  the  Medicare  cata- 
strophic bill,  including  the  fact  that  it 
guarantees  that  senior  citizens  in  this 
country  will  be  the  persons  to  have  to 
pay  for  the  medical  services  for  per- 
sons with  AIDS  from  now  on,  and 
other  equally  fallacious  arguments. 

Mr.  President,  I  intend  to  offer  this 
document  for  the  Record  next  week. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Then  I  would 
ask,  particularly  my  11  Republican 
colleagues  who  voted  "no"  last  year  on 
the  catastrophic  bill  and  who  to  the 
person,  including  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
izona [Mr.  McCain],  used  as  a  ration- 
ale that  the  financing  mechanism 
would  not  hold  up  and  we  would  be 
here  on  the  floor  debating  general  tax 
alternatives,  why  they  insist  on  being 
right  and  particularly  why  they  insist 
on  tackling  the  leadership  in  being 
right. 

This  body  and  our  colleagues  in  the 
House  took  what  many  believed  was  a 
courageous  stand  last  year  when  we 
added  benefits  to  Medicare  which  were 
badly  needed  benefits  and  constructed 
a  financing  mechanism  in  which  the 
beneficiaries  would  actually  help  pay 
for  these  benefits. 

Besides  the  catastrophic  limit,  which 
means  that  no  one  will  have  to  pay 
more  than  $1,370  a  year  in  part  B  out- 
of-pocket  expenses,  besides  the  cata- 
strophic on  part  A,  which  means 
nobody  is  going  to  have  to  pay  any- 
thing for  any  stay  in  the  hospital 
except  the  first  day's  $560  deductible, 
we  also  added  the  extension  of  needed 
home  health  services.  We  put  into 
Medicare  for  the  very  first  time  a  well- 
ness benefit,  mammography  screening. 

We  put  into  Medicare  for  the  first 
time  long-term  care  benefits,  respite 
care  for  spouses  who  are  caretakers  of 
chronically  ill  spouses.  We  provided 
for  the  elimination  of  spousal  impov- 
erishment. And  we  created  a  new  pre- 
scription drug  benefit  which  will  meet 
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one  of  the  most  substantial  needs  of  a 
lot  of  people  in  this  country. 

We  did  it  with  two  kinds  of  premi- 
ums. One,  a  modest  increase  to  the 
flat  monthly  premium  and  then  an 
income-related  supplemental  premium 
which  I  suspect  from  the  testimony  we 
heard  yesterday  is  what  is  really  at 
the  heart  of  the  objection  of  certain  of 
these  so-called  senior  groups. 

If  that  is  the  problem— and  again  lis- 
tening to  the  presentations  made  at 
the  hearing  yesterday— I  must  ask  my 
colleagues  whether  or  not  they  are 
satisfied  that  by  undoing  the  supple- 
mental premium  and  going  to  some 
other  alternative  source  of  funding 
that  they  will  really  have  accom- 
plished anything,  other  than  make  it 
more  difficult  for  you,  Mr.  President, 
and  I,  as  members  of  the  National  Bi- 
partisan Commission  on  Comprehen- 
sive Health  Care,  to  do  the  job  we 
were  sent  to  do  to  provide  health  in- 
surance for  all  Americans. 

I  hope— and  sometimes  even  pray- 
that  my  colleagues,  as  they  think 
about  this  over  the  weekend,  will  re- 
member that  we  are  talking  about  32 
million  Americans  who  are  already  in- 
sured. Most  of  our  over  65  and  serious- 
ly disabled  Americans  have  health  in- 
surance. They  have  some  of  the  best 
health  insurance  in  the  world.  But 
they  do  have  health  insurance.  When 
they  are  sick,  they  can  go  to  the 
doctor.  They  can  go  down  and  get  cer- 
tain examinations  paid  for  80  to  20 
coverage.  They  can  go  to  the  hospital 
and  all  they  pay  is  the  deductible. 
They  have  health  insurance,  all  32 
million  Americans,  including  my  par- 
ents. 

But  you  and  I,  Mr.  President,  along 
with  10  of  our  colleagues  in  the  House 
and  the  Senate  and  3  other  persons, 
have  the  obligation  by  November  9  of 
this  year  of  finding  a  financing  solu- 
tion for  the  37  million  Americans  who 
have  no  health  insurance  whatsoever. 
We  also  have  the  obligation  of  coming 
up  with  a  recomjnendation  for  the 
long-term  care  problems  that  face  the 
32  million  elderly  Americans. 

So  before  we  are  quick  to  say,  "Let's 
leave  the  income  tax  rate  at  33  percent 
for  awhile,"  or  "Let's  go  back  to  the 
payroll  tax,"  or  "Let's  go  someplace 
else,"  I  hope  that  the  proponents  of 
this  amendment  would  think  about 
where  we  are  going  to  deliver  on  our 
promises  not  just  to  the  32  million 
who  already  have  health  insurance 
but  to  the  37  million  who  have  noth- 
ing and  to  the  elderly  whose  most  des- 
perate need  is  long-term  care. 

Now,  I  said  at  the  begiiming.  Mr. 
President— and  I  do  not  want  to  make 
this  too  long  a  presentation— that 
there  is  information  that  Is  now  avail- 
able to  all  of  us  that  I  will  ask  at  a 
point  here  soon  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record.  But  the 
basic  information  that  I  think  will  be 
helpful    to    our    colleagues    as    they 


assess  whether  or  not  we  are  doing 
right  by  the  elderly  and  the  disabled 
in  this  country— the  first  thing  I 
would  suggest  that  they  look  at  is  the 
actual  cost  of  Medicare  relative  to  its 
value  to  beneficiaries. 

The  1989  part  B  cost  premium  to 
most  Medicare  beneficiaries  for  the 
whole  year  will  be  $382.80.  That  is  for 
60  percent  of  beneficiaries,  per  individ- 
ual. Per  couple,  that  is  $765.60  per 
year  for  all  of  that  coverage,  including 
the  catastrophic  coverage. 

Now  to  give  you  some  comparisons 
with  that  to  see  what  kind  of  a  deal 
that  is,  a  person  who  is  65  years  of  age 
this  year,  without  benefit  of  Social  Se- 
curity or  railroad  retirement,  in  order 
to  get  just  the  part  A  hospital  portion 
of  Medicare  must  pay  $156  a  month  or 
$1,872  a  year.  One  person  to  get  only 
the  hospital  part  of  Medicare  must 
pay  $1,872  a  year.  Two  people  can  get 
not  only  hospital  but  the  doctors  and 
the  medical  and  the  catastrophic  and 
everything  else  for  only  $765  per  year. 
A  retired  or  an  active  Federal  em- 
ployee must  pay  this  year  in  1989  for 
high  option  Blue  Cross/Blue  Shield 
coverage  a  premium  of  $183  a  month, 
or  $2,196  per  year.  That  is  just  the  em- 
ployees portion  of  that  coverage, 
which  is  less  generous  than  Medicare's 
benefits. 

This  is  the  point  in  the  Record  I 
think  when  I  would  like  to  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  report  we  re- 
ceived from  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  regarding  the  value  of  the  sub- 
sidy in  Medicare  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Congress. 
Congressional  Budget  Office, 
Washington.  DC,  May  24,  1989. 
Memorandum 

To:  Health  Staff. 

Prom:  Sandra  Christensen. 

Subject:  Subsidy  Values  Under  Medicare. 

The  enclosed  memorandum  presents  new 
estimates  of  the  subsidy  value  remaining 
under  Medicare  subsequent  to  passage  of 
the  Medicare  Catastrophic  Coverage  Act. 
Both  annual  values  for  1989  through  1993. 
and  average  annual  lifetime  values  (dis- 
counted to  1989)  are  shown. 

The  annual  values  differ  from  those  I  pre- 
pared toward  the  end  of  1988  for  several 
reasons: 

Projections  for  benefit  cosU  and  for  pre- 
mium receipts  changed  with  CBO's  annual 
baseline  revision  for  January  1989.  The  only 
substantial  change  was  in  receipts  from  sup- 
plemental premiums,  which  increased  sub- 
stantially. Benefit  costs  fell  slightly. 

Estimated  interest  earnings  on  HI  payroll 
tax  contributions  increased,  making  enrollee 
contributions  to  HI  benef  iU  higher. 

Benefits  are  adjusted  by  age  and  sex.  As  a 
result,  benefits  for  enrollees  who  turned  65 
in  1989  are  below  the  Medicare  average  In 
the  first  few  years  after  1988,  while  they  are 
above  the  average  in  later  years  (as  the  en- 
rollee gets  older).  The  1988  estimates  used 
the  average  benefit  without  age/sex  adjust- 
ment, and  hence  were  not  really  descriptive 


of  the  65-year-old  cohort  I  wanted  to  por- 
tray. 

All  of  these  revisions  tend  to  reduce  the 
estimated  subsidy  value.  Nevertheless,  some 
subsidy  remains  in  every  year  for  all  current 
enrollees,  even  for  the  least-subsidized 
group— men  paying  maximum  payroll  taxes 
and  maximum  supplemental  premiums. 


Subsidy  Values  Under  Medicare 
The  Medicare  Catastrophic  Coverage  Act 
of  1988  expanded  benefits,  covering  the  ad- 
ditional costs  through  higher  premiums 
paid  by  enrollees.  Part  of  the  new  premiums 
are  income-related,  via  an  income  surtax 
called  a  "supplemental  premium."  Although 
all  enrollees  will  continue  to  receive  some 
subsidy  under  Medicare,  most  enrollees  sub- 
ject to  the  supplemental  premium  will  pay 
more  in  additional  premiums  each  year  than 
they  can  expect  to  receive  in  additional  ben- 
efits because  of  the  act.  That  is,  higher 
income  enrollees  will  see  their  Medicare 
subsidies  reduced  (but  not  eliminated)  by 
the  act;  lower  income  enrollees  will  receive 
larger  Medicare  subsidies  than  before. 

New  estimates  indicate  that  the  supple- 
mental premium  rates  written  into  law 
through  1993  may  be  higher  than  necessary 
to  fund  the  new  benefiU,  however.  The  act 
provides  for  an  automatic  mechanism  to 
adjust  rates  so  that  receipts  will  match  ben- 
efit costs  over  time,  but  this  mechanism  be- 
comes operative  only  after  1993.  Hence,  if 
current  projections  are  accurate.  Medicare 
trust  fund  reserves  will  be  larger  than  nec- 
essary through  1993.  but  resenes  would  be 
reduced  thereafter  by  holding  rates  fixed  at 
their  1993  levels  until  any  surplus  was  elimi- 
nated. 

All  current  enrollees  will  nevertheless  re- 
ceive a  sizable  subsidy  under  Medicare  for 
every  year  from  1989  on.  The  subsidy  re- 
maining under  the  act  even  for  the  least- 
subsidized  current  enrollees  is  significant— 
at  least  $800  a  year,  on  average,  over  the  en- 
rollees  remaining  lifetime  (in  dollars  dis- 
counted to  1989). 

The  first  section  of  this  paper  briefly  de- 
scribes the  act  and  the  context  in  which  it 
was  developed.'  The  second  section  presents 
estimates  of  the  subsidy  value  remaining 
under  Medicare  for  illustrative  enrollees. 
The  third  section  summarizes  the  discus- 
sion. 
description  of  the  medicare  catastrophic 

coverage  act 
The  primary  goal  of  the  act  was  to  im- 
prove the  insurance  protection  provided 
under  Medicare  for  acute-care  services.  This 
was  accomplished  by  introducing  new  limits 
on  enrollees  liabilities  for  cost-sharing  for 
services  already  covered  by  Medicare,  and 
by  expanding  coverage  to  include  prescrip- 
tion drugs. 

Prior  to  the  act.  there  was  no  ceiling  on 
enrollees'  cost-sharing,  and  the  resultant  po- 
tential for  catastrophic  out-of-pocket  ex- 
penses induced  two-thirds  of  enrollees  to 
obtain  private  "medigap"  Insurance  to  sup- 
plement their  Medicare  coverage.  Under  the 
act,  cost-sharing  in  Medicares  Hospital  In- 
surance (HI)  program  is  limited  to  at  most 
one  deductible  a  year  for  hospital  inpatient 
stays  ($560  in  1989).  and  to  at  most  8  days  of 
coinsurance  for  stays  in  skilled  nursing  fa- 


'  For  a  fuller  description  of  the  act  and  its 
impact,  see  Christensen  and  Kasten.  -Covering  Cat- 
astrophic Expenses  Under  Medicare."  Health  Af- 
fairs (Winter  1988)  2:5:79-93;  or  Congressional 
Budget  Office.  "The  Medicare  Catastrophic  Cover- 
age Act  of  1988."  October  1988. 
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duties  (for  a  total  of  $204  In  1989).  Under 
the  Supplementary  Medical  Insurance 
(SMI)  program,  maximum  copayment  costs 
are  limited  by  a  dollar  ceiling  (set  at  $1,370 
for  1990).  Under  the  new  Catastrophic  Drug 
Insurance  program.  Medicare  will  pay  50 
percent  (increasing  to  80  percent  by  1993)  of 
the  reasonable  costs  of  prescription  drugs 
above  a  deductible  (set  at  $600  for  1991). 
There  is  no  ceiling  on  copayment  costs 
under  the  drug  program. 

It  was  agreed  from  the  outset  that  the 
costs  of  new  Medicare  benefits  would  be 
paid  by  enrollees  themselves.  Because  of  the 
considerable  variation  in  financial  well- 
being  among  the  aged,  however,  the  Con- 
gress rejected  the  Administration's  original 
proposal  to  finance  new  Medicare  benefits 
entirely  by  new  monthly  premiums  paid  by 
all  enrollees.  Instead,  more  than  60  percent 
of  new  receipts  were  to  be  income-related,  in 
the  form  of  an  income  surtax  called  a  sup- 
plemental premium.  Further.  Medicaid  cov- 
erage was  expanded  so  that,  by   1992.  all 


poor  enrollees  could  have  their  Medicare 
premiums  and  copayments  paid  by  Medic- 
aid.= 

CALCULATION  OF  SUBSIDY  VALUES  UNDER 
MEDICARE 

The  subsidy  value  of  Medicare  as  present- 
ed here  is  the  difference  between  the  ex- 
pected value  of  an  enrollee's  Medicare  bene- 
fits and  the  expected  value  of  contributions 
made  by  that  enrollee  to  Medicare  through 
HI  payroll  taxes  and  premiums  (including 
the  supplemental  premium).  Subsidy  values 
vary  by  income  because  payroll  tax  and  sup- 
plemental premium  contributions  are  based 
on  income:  by  age  because  cumulative  pay- 
roll tax  contributions  and  benefits  depend 
on  age;  and  by  sex  because  expected  life- 
time, and  hence  years  of  Medicare  eligibil- 
ity, differ  for  men  and  women. 

The  specific  calculations  presented  here 
are  for  enrollees  who  became  65  at  the  start 
of  1989.  Separate  age-adjusted  calculations 
are  done  for  men  and  women,  each  at  two 


alternative  income  levels.  Two  versions  of 
the  subsidy  value  are  calculated— the 
present  discounted  value  in  1989  of  the  en- 
rollee's lifetime  average  annual  subsidy;  and 
annual  values  for  1989  through  1993  in  cur- 
rent dollars.  A  methods  appendix  (attached) 
provides  more  detailed  information  about 
the  assumptions  behind  the  calculations. 

LIFETIME  SUBSIDY  VALUES 

For  a  man  of  65  who  earned  the  average 
wage  for  all  workers  covered  by  Social  Secu- 
rity during  his  worlt  lifetime  (though  1988) 
and  who  will  face  the  average  liability  for 
supplemental  premiums  from  1989  until  his 
death,  the  present  discounted  value  of  the 
total  expected  subsidy  to  him  from  Medi- 
care is  $34,592— or  $2,306  a  year  (Table  1. 
top  panel).  His  contributions  to  Medicare- 
through  HI  payroll  taxes  and  Medicare  pre- 
miums—will cover  39  percent  of  his  expect- 
ed benefits,  while  the  remaining  61  percent 
will  be  financed  by  other  workers'  payroll 
taxes  and  by  general  revenues. 


TABLE  l.-PRESENT  DISCOUNTED  VALUE  IN  1989  Of  BENEFITS,  CONTRIBUTIONS.  AND  SUBSIDY  UNDER  MEDICARE,  FOR  ENROLLEES  AGED  65  IN  1989 
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Me  -Popdabon  skares  are  43  1  percent,  36  1  percent,  3  2  percent,  and  17  6  percent 
Source  Caifmaat  Budpf  Offce  (May  1989) 


Similarly,  for  a  woman  of  65  who  earned 
the  average  wage  through  1988  and  who  will 
face  the  average  liability  for  supplemental 
premiums  until  her  death,  the  total  Medi- 
care subsidy  to  her  is  $51,177— or  $2,694  a 


year.  Her  contributions  to  Medicare  will 
cover  34  percent  of  her  expected  benefits. 
This  is  a  lower  share  than  paid  by  a  similar 
man  because  her  expected  lifetime  at  age  65 
is  4  years  longer— 19  years  instead  of  15. 


About  one-fifth  of  those  who  became  65  at 
the  start  of  1989.  however,  were  eligible  for 
HI  benefits  only  because  of  their  spouse's 
work  history.  These  enrollees  paid  little  or 
no  HI  payroll  taxes.  For  a  man  who  made 


UMI 


« These  and  other  new  Medicaid  benef  iU  provided 
under  the  act  are  paid  from  general  revenues.  The 


premiums  paid'by  Medicare  enrollees  are  used  only 
to  pay  for  Medicare  t)enefits. 
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no  payroll  tax  contributions,  but  who  will 
be  liable  for  the  average  amount  in  supple- 
mental premiums,  the  average  annual  Medi- 
care subsidy  is  $3,092.  For  such  a  spouse-in- 
sured man.  contributions  will  cover  only  18 
percent  of  his  expected  benefits  under  Med- 
icare. For  a  similar  spouse-insured  woman, 
the  average  annual  Medicare  subsidy  will  be 
$3,314;  her  contributions  will  cover  about  19 
percent  of  her  expected  benefits. 

The  estimated  lifetime  annual  subsidy 
averaged  over  the  entire  population  of  en- 
rollees  who  were  just  65  in  1989  is  $2,649. 
This  cohort  of  Medicare  enroUees  will  con- 
tribute enough  to  cover  about  33  percent  of 
their  expected  benefits  under  Medicare. 
Their  HI  payroll  tax  contributions  will 
cover  about  31  percent  of  their  expected  HI 
benefits. 

For  this  group  of  enroUees,  lifetime 
annual  subsidy  values  are  virtually  un- 
changed by  the  provisions  of  the  Medicare 
Catastrophic  Coverage  Act.  This  reflects  the 
financing  of  the  act,  under  which  enroUees' 
contributions  increase  by  the  same  amount 
as  the  cost  of  new  benefits,  on  average  over 
time. 


The  act  substantially  reduces— but  does 
not  eliminate— the  subsidy  under  Medicare 
for  enroUees  who  pay  maximum  supplemen- 
tal premium  rates,  however.  On  average,  the 
subsidy  value  for  high  income  enroUees 
would  have  been  $2,135  under  the  old  Medi- 
care program  structure,  but  will  be  only 
$1,293  under  the  new  structure  (Table  1, 
bottom  panel).  The  least-subsidized  high 
income  enroUee  is  the  self-insured  man, 
whose  average  annual  lifetime  subsidy  drops 
from  $1,592  under  the  old  program  struc- 
ture to  $800  under  the  new  program  struc- 
ture. The  share  of  benefits  financed  from 
his  own  contributions  increases  from  55  per- 
cent to  79  percent  because  of  the  act. 

ANNUAL  SUBSIDY  VALUES  FOR  ENROLLEES,  1989- 
1993 

Although  lifetime  subsidy  values  are  vir- 
tually unchanged  by  the  act  for  enroUees 
who  make  average  contributions,  annual 
subsidy  values  for  the  first  five  years  fall 
somewhat  (Table  2,  top  two  panels).  This 
occurs  in  part  because  the  youngest  aged  en- 
roUees examined  here  have  health  costs 
that  are  below  the  average  for  the  entire 


Medicare  population,  while  new  premiums 
are  set  to  cover  the  average  cost  of  new  ben- 
efits. The  initial  fall  in  subsidy  value  is  ac- 
centuated, however,  by  the  apparent  overes- 
timate (mentioned  earlier)  of  the  supple- 
mental premiums  needed  to  generate  suffi- 
cient revenues  under  the  act.  In  1989.  for 
example,  subsidy  values  for  enroUees 
making  average  contributions  are  about  90 
percent  of  what  they  would  have  been  with- 
out the  act. 

For  a  65-year-old  man  making  maximum 
contributions— a  member  of  the  least-subsi- 
dized enrollee  group— the  subsidy  value  in 
1989  is  only  17  percent  as  large  as  it  would 
have  been  without  the  act,  but  there  is  still 
some  subsidy  (Table  2,  third  panel).  The 
subsidy  increases  in  subsequent  years  as 
new  SMI  and  drug  benefits  are  phased  in,  so 
that  the  act  reduces  his  lifetime  Medicare 
subsidy  by  half.  For  a  65-year  old  woman 
making  maximum  contributions,  the  subsi- 
dy value  in  1989  is  about  24  percent  as  large 
as  it  would  have  been  without  the  act,  and 
her  lifetime  subsidy  is  58  percent  of  what  it 
would  have  otherwise  been  (Table  2,  fourth 
panel). 


TABLE  2.-ANNUAL  SUBSIDY  VALUES  UNDER  MEDICARE  FOR  ENROLLEES  AGED  65  IN  1989 

(In  dollars  pei  e<irolleel 
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■  Present  discounted  value  in  1989  of  Lifetime  subsidy  divided  by  expected  litetiiw  at  65  „  .,j  ^g„  ^  3,5 

Note  -Benefits  shown  in  table  are  aidusted  tor  age  and  sex  Uiud)usted  per  enrollee  values  tor  new  benefits  are  60,  169,  242,  280,  and  J«, 

Source:  Congressional  Budget  Office  (May  1989) 


Benefits  under  the  act  duplicate  supple- 
mentary insurance  already  provided  to  some 
enroUees  as  a  retiree  benefit.  In  1988  about 
20  percent  of  Medicare  enroUees  had  medi- 
gap-like  coverage  paid  entirely  (9.5  percent) 
or  partly  (10.6  percent)  by  their  former  em- 
ployers.' Although  the  act  requires  that 
some  employers  provide  alternative  benefits 
or  rebates  in  the  year  that  new  duplicative 
benefits  are  implemented  under  Medicare, 
there  is  no  guarantee  that  employers  will 


continue  the  alternative  benefits  in  later 
years.* 

But  even  if  the  extreme  assumption  is 
made  that  high  income  enroUees  who  had 
employer-paid  medigap-like  coverage  will 
get  no  additional  benefits  under  the  act,  a 
substantial  Medicare  subsidy  will  remain  to 
them.  This  can  be  seen  from  Table  2,  by  set- 
ting the  value  of  "new  benefits"  to  zero  and 
recomputing  the  "new  subsidy  value."  For 
the   least-subsidized   self-insured   man,   the 


>  Tabulations  from  the  March  1988  Current  Pop- 
ulation Survey, 


« This  requirement  is  Imposed  on  all  employers 
who  provided,  prior  to  the  act.  benefits  that  would 
be  duplicative  under  the  act  whose  total  value  was 
at  least  half  the  national  average. 


lifetime  Medicare  subsidy   would  then  be 
$540  Instead  of  $800  a  year. 

SUMMARY 

The  results  presented  above  show  that  all 
current  enroUees  can  expect  some  subsidy 
under  Medicare.  The  Medicare  Catastrophic 
Coverage  Act  wiU  have  the  effect  of  reduc- 
ing-but  not  eliminating-the  preexisting 
subsidy  to  higher  income  enroUees,  while  in- 
creasing the  subsidy  to  low  income  enroU- 
ees On  average,  however,  there  is  no  subsi- 
dy to  enroUees  for  new  benefiU  under  the 
act.  Rather,  the  Medicare  subsidy  calculated 
here  exisU  because  of  the  financing  provi- 
sions for  preexisting  or  ■basic"  benefits,  as 
explained  below. 
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First,  because  of  the  short  contributory 
period  (only  since  1966).  no  current  enroll- 
ees  have  contributed  enough  through  HI 
payroll  taxes  to  cover  the  costs  of  their  ex- 
pected basic  HI  benefits.  Hence,  current  HI 
benefits  are  subsidized  from  current  work- 
ers' payroll  taxes.  This  subsidy  will  gradual- 
ly be  reduced  for  later  retirees,  as  the  con- 
tributory period  eventually  expands  to 
cover  the  enroUee's  entire  working  life. 

Second.  enroUees'  premiums  are  set  to 
cover  only  about  25  percent  of  the  costs  of 
basic  SMI  benefits,  with  the  remainder 
funded  from  general  revenues.  This  subsidy 
will  remain  unless  the  law  is  changed  to  re- 
quire that  enrollees'  premiums  cover  the 
full  cost  of  basic  SMI  benefits.  In  fact,  this 
subsidy  will  Increase  under  current  law,  be- 
cause increases  in  the  basic  premium  for 
1990  and  later  years  are  limited  by  increases 
in  the  cost-of-living  adjustment  made  each 
year  to  Social  Security  benefit  payments. 

All  of  the  estimates  presented  In  this 
paper  are  for  enrollees  who  became  65  at 
the  start  of  1989.  If  comparable  estimates 
were  made  for  enrollees  older  than  65  In 
1989,  subsidy  values  would  be  larger  because 
such  enrollees  would  have  fewer  years'  con- 
tributions through  HI  payroll  taxes.'  Subsi- 
dy values  for  enrollees  who  will  not  reach  65 
until  after  1989  will  be  smaller,  as  the 
number  of  years  they  contribute  through 
HI  payroll  taxes  will  Increase  eventually  to 
span  the  enroUee's  entire  working  life.' 

METHODS  APPENDIX 

For  the  estimates  of  subsidy  values  pre- 
sented in  the  text,  it  is  assumed  that  all  self- 
insured  enrollees  paid  the  statutory  HI  pay- 
roll tax  rate  for  each  year  from  1966  (when 
the  tax  was  initiated)  through  1988,  either 
on  average  or  maximum  taxable  earnings. 
Those  (typically  women)  insured  through 
their  spouses'  earnings  are  assumed  to  have 
contributed  nothing  through  the  HI  payroll 
tax.  Total  payroll  tax  contributions  at  the 
start  of  1989  include  the  workers'  contribu- 
tions, those  made  by  employers  on  their 
behalf,  and  accumulated  interest  earnings 
on  those  contributions— using  the  rate  actu- 
ally earned  by  the  HI  trust  fund  for  each 
year  from  1966  through  1988. 

The  insurance  value  of  Medicare  benefits 
Is  based  on  current  Congressional  Budget 
Office  projections  of  Medicare  benefit  (and 
related  administrative)  costs  and  enroll- 
ment. These  insurance  values  are  adjusted 
to  reflect  the  sex  and  age  of  the  enroUee  for 
each  year  in  the  enrollees  remaining  life- 
time. Based  on  tables  of  expected  remaining 
life  at  age  65,  men  are  assumed  to  receive  15 
years  of  age-adjusted  Medicare  benefits  and 
women  to  receive  age-adjusted  benefits  for 
19  years. 

It  is  assumed  that  all  enrollees  pay  Medi- 
care's fixed  monthly  premiums.  In  order  to 
obtain  the  most  conservative  estimates  of 
subsidy  values,  the  basic  monthly  SMI  pre- 
mium ($27.90  for  1989)  is  set  thereaft.'r  to 
cover  25  percent  of  the  costs  of  b?sic  SMI 


•They  might  alio  hav.-  fewer  yi>ars'  of  expected 
benefiU  due  to  a  lower  Uf»  expectancy,  but  life  ex- 
pectancy at  age  05  hai  increased  at  only  about  1 
year  each  decade  over  the  last  20  years. 

•  In  fact,  if  HI  trust  fund  reserves  accumulating 
during  their  working  years  are  insufficient  to  fi- 
nance the  benefits  r.f  the  baby  boom  population 
when  it  retires  the  Medicare  suosidy  value  could 
become  negutive  for  post-baby  boom  enrollees. 
Those  enrollees  might  have  to  contribute  enough 
not  onl;-  to  fund  their  o»  n  HI  benefiu.  but  also  to 
cover  some  portion  of  benefits  for  older  twnefici- 
aries. 


benefits  for  the  aged.'  The  new  monthly 
premiums  under  the  Medicare  Catastrophic 
Coverage  Act  are  fixed  in  law  through  1993. 
Thereafter  It  Is  assumed  that  the  monthly 
rate  will  be  constant  (at  $10.20)  until  excess 
trust  fund  reserves  that  will  build  up  under 
current  projections  are  reduced,  and  that 
the  rate  will  then  be  set  to  cover  37  percent 
of  the  costs  of  new  benefits  each  year. 

Two  alternative  assumptions  are  made 
concerning  payment  of  supplemental  premi- 
ums—either that  the  enrollee  will  pay  the 
average  liability  (total  liability  divided  by 
number  of  HI  enrollees),  or  that  the  maxi- 
mum supplemental  premium  will  be  paid. 
The  maximum  is  set  In  law  through  1993, 
and  Is  Indexed  thereafter  to  growth  in  net 
outlays  (outlays  net  of  monthly  premium 
receipts)  under  Part  B  of  Medicare.  The 
supplemental  premium  rate  Is  also  specified 
In  law  through  1993.  It  Is  assumed  that  the 
rate  is  unchanged  after  that,  at  28  percent 
per  dollar  of  tax  liability,  until  excess  trust 
fund  reserves  are  reduced,  and  that  the  rate 
therafter  is  set  to  cover  63  percent  of  the 
costs  of  new  benefits. 

The  rate  used  to  calculate  present  dis- 
counted values  is  6.7  percent.  This  reflects 
current  projections  of  2.3  percent  for  the 
real  rate  of  discount  (growth  in  real  income) 
and  4.4  percent  for  price  inflation,  on  aver- 
age." 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Let  me  brief- 
ly say  that  a  lot  of  people  have  the 
notion  that  Medicare  costs  them  a  lot 
and  if  it  is  not  costing  them  a  lot  out 
of  their  premiums,  it  is  costing  them  a 
lot  out  of  their  taxes  at  some  point  in 
their  life.  So  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  was  asked  to  take  a  look  at  just 
how  much  the  Medicare  benefit  is  sub- 
sidized by  payroll  taxes  and  general 
revenue.  And  here  is  what  they  said. 

A  person  who  is  age  65  in  1989,  if 
you  include  all  of  the  payroll  taxes  for 
health  insurance  that  they  have 
paid— assume  they  started  paying  in 
1966  when  we  started  the  hospital  in- 
surance trust  fund  and  you  accumu- 
late all  of  the  taxes  they  paid  from 
1966  to  1989.  then  you  add  in  all  of 
their  premium  payments  from  now 
until  whatever  their  life  expectancy  is 
and  you  total  all  of  that  up.  they  still 
receive  a  subsidy  from  other  persons 
of  $2,649  per  year.  The  CBO  tells  us 
that  the  lifetime  subsidy  required 
from  other  persons  to  sustain  this  very 
important  social  insurance  program  is 
somewhere  between  $34,000  and 
$63,000  per  beneficiary,  given  their  av- 
erage life  expectancy  and  whether 
they  are  male  or  female. 

Now.  that  figure  is  important  for 
two  reasons.  One,  because  it  gives  you 
some  idea  of  how  much  health  insur- 
•ance  actually  costs  these  days.  It  is  an 
incredible  expense.  But  it  it  also  im- 
portant because  people  will  be  making 


UMI 


'  This  provision  has  been  extended  each  year 
since  1983.  If  it  were  not  extended  tieyond  1989.  the 
subsidy  value  would  be  larger.  For  example,  the 
population-weighted  average  lifetime  subsidy  value 
would  be  $2,847  instead  of  $2,849. 

•  If  a  discount  rate  of  .047  had  l)een  used  instead, 
the  average  lifetime  subsidy  value  would  have  been 
$3,375  (instead  of  $2,649).  With  a  rate  of  8.7  per 
cent,  the  average  lifetime  subsidy  value  would  have 
been  $2,089. 


the  argument  on  Tuesday— I  trust  it  is 
not  a  lot  of  people— but  those  who 
may  support  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
will  be  making  the  argument  that 
Medicare  is  an  intergenerational  part 
of  a  social  insurance  program  and  we 
always  finance  these  from  one  genera- 
tion to  the  other.  And  that  is  certainly 
true. 

We  have  not  altered  that  at  all,  be- 
catise  all  we  have  taken  is  this  new 
benefit,  the  catastrophic,  including 
the  drug,  benefits  and  we  have  said 
that  one  will  be  paid,  in  small  part,  by 
the  beneficiaries.  But  we  have  left  in 
place  a  public  subsidy  of  anywhere 
from  $34,000  to  $63,000  per  benefici- 
ary, for  32  million  beneficiaries,  of 
transfers  from  a  younger  generation 
to  their  generation.  So  we  have  not 
disturbed  either  social  compact  or  the 
intergenerational  compact. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  take  a 
look  at  the  CBO  appraisal.  I  also  hope 
that  they  will  take  a  look  at  the  May 
25  report  of  the  Joint  Tax  Committee. 

I  think  it  would  be  most  appropriate 
that  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  cer- 
tain tables,  particularly  3  and  4.  pages 
14  and  15,  from  that  report  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

TABLE  3-MEDICARE  CATASTROPHIC  COVERAGE  ACT  OF 
1988,  DISTRIBUTION  OF  MEDICARE  ENROLLEES  BY  LEVEL 
OF  SUPPLEMENTAL  PREMIUM 

I  Calendar  year  I989| 


SuppJeinentai  premium  per  enrollee 


Medfcare  enrollees 
(Ihousands) 


Percent 
distribution 


Not  subiect  to  premium 

19,248 

4.031 

2.824 

2.024 

1.093 

626 

335 

460 

261 

1.848 

58  8 

Less  than  JIOO 
$100  to  J199    .-. 

12,3 

J200loJ299,..._ 
J300  to  $399  ,.,._ 
$400  to  $499  „„ 
$500  10  $599  , 



$600  lo  $699 

$700  10  $799 

8 

($«00) 

56 

Totals 

32.750 

1000 

Source  Joint  Committee  on  laiation 

TABLE  4. -MEDICARE  CATASTROPHIC  COVERAGE  ACT  OF 
1988.  DISTRIBUTION  OF  MEDICARE  ENROLLEES  BY  LEVEL 
OF  SUPPLEMENTAL  PREMIUM 

[Calendar  year  1993! 


Supolemenlal  ptemium  pet  enrollee 


Medicare  enrollees 
(thousands) 


Percent 
distribution 


Not  subject  to  premium 

18.387 

2.302 

2.555 

1,599 

1,648 

1.270 

1.187 

914 

744 

473 

240 

145 

3.612 

52  4 

less  than  $100 

$100  10  $199 „..  . 

$200  10  $299 

$300  to  $399 

$400  10  $499 

$500  to  $599 

$600  to  $699 

$700  to  $;<19 

$800  10  $899 „. 

$900  to  $999 

$1,000  to  $1.049 

Maximum  premium  (J1.090) 

103 

Totals 

35,076 

1000 

Source  ioifil  Committee  on  Taxation 
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Mr.  DURENBERGER.  That,  I  trust, 
will  show  that  nearly  60  percent  of 
beneficiaries  will  not  be  paying  any 
supplemental  premium.  Only  5  per- 
cent of  beneficiaries  will  have  to  pay 
the  maximum  premium  and  their  in- 
comes will  be,  on  average,  at  least 
$80,000  for  joint  returns  and  $40,000 
for  single  returns.  Seventy  percent  of 
the  32  million  eligible  beneficiaries 
will  be  paying  less  than  $100  a  year  in 
supplemental  premium  amounts. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  further  remarks  on  this 
subject  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  and  I  yield  the  floor. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
[Scheduled  for  a  Hearing  Before  the  Senate 

Committee  on  Finance  on  June  1,  1989] 
Overview  of  Present  Law  and  Estimated 
Budget  Effects  of  the  Medicare  Cata- 
strophic   Insurance    Program    and    De- 
scription OF  Possible  Premium  Options 

(Prepared  by  the  Staff  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Taxation,  May  25,  1989) 

introduction 
The  Senate  Committee  on  Finance  has 
scheduled  a  hearing  on  June  1,  1989,  on  the 
estimated  budget  effects  of  the  Medicare 
catastrophic  insurance  program  and  supple- 
mental premium  options  under  the  Medi- 
care Catastrophic  Coverage  Act  of  1988. 

This  document,'  prepared  by  the  staff  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Taxation,  provides 
a  discussion  of  present  law,  estimated 
budget  effects,  distribution  of  the  supple- 
mental premium,  and  possible  premium  op- 
tions. 

Part  I  of  the  document  provides  a  summa- 
ry description  of  present  law  relating  to 
Medicare  benefits  and  financing  of  the  ben- 
efits. Part  II  compares  the  estimated  budget 
effects  of  the  Medicare  catastrophic  insur- 
ance program  when  the  Act  was  enacted  the 
Administration.  Part  III  provides  data  on 
the  distribution  of  the  current  Medicare 
supplemental  premium  by  income  group, 
and  Part  IV  discusses  possible  options  to 
modify  the  premium.  Finally,  the  Appendix 
describes  the  method  for  deriving  the  distri- 
butional estimates. 

I.  present  law 
A.  Medicare  benefits 
In  General 
Medicare  is  a  nationwide  health  insurance 
program  for  the  aged  and  certain  disabled 
persons.  Medicare  consists  of  three  parts: 
the  hospital  insurance  program  (Part  A), 
the  supplementary  medical  insurance  pro- 
gram of  Part  B  (SMI),  and  the  catastrophic 
drug  insurance  program  of  Part  B  (CDI). 

Individuals  who  have  attained  age  65  and 
who  are  eligible  for  monthly  social  security 
or  railroad  retirement  benefits  are  covered 
under  Part  A  of  Medicare  at  no  cost.  Part  A 
coverage  is  also  available  at  no  cost  to  cer- 
tain disabled  individuals  who  have  not  at- 
tained age  65  and  to  persons  who  have  end- 
stage  renal  disease.  Persons  who  have  at- 
tained age  65  and  who  are  not  eligible  for 
social  security  or  railroad  retirement  bene- 


'  This  document  may  be  cited  as  follows:  Joint 
Committee  on  Taxation.  "Overview  of  Present  Law 
and  Estimated  Budget  Effects  of  the  Medicare  Cat- 
astrophic Insurance  Program  and  Description  of 
Possible  Premium  Options"  (JCX-9-89).  May  25. 
1989. 


fits  may  obtain  Part  A  coverage  providing 
they  pay  for  the  coverage.  The  monthly 
premium  for  such  coverage,  as  of  January  1, 
1989,  is  $156. 

Within  limits.  Part  A  of  Medicare  provides 
coverage  for  inpatient  hospital  care,  skilled 
nursing  facility  (SNF)  care,  home  health 
care,  and  hospice  care. 

Coverage  under  Part  B,  which  includes 
the  SMI  and  the  CDI  programs  is  voluntary. 
All  persons  age  65  or  older  and  individuals 
eligible  for  Part  A  benefits  by  virtue  of  dis- 
ability or  end-stage  renal  disease  may  elect 
to  enroll  in  both  these  programs  by  paying 
the  monthly  premium.  EnroUees  may  not 
elect  to  enroll  in  only  one  of  these  pro- 
grams. 

SMI  covers  doctor's  services,  other  medi- 
cal and  health  services  (e.g.,  laboratory  and 
other  diagnostic  tests,  ambulance  services, 
outpatient  services  at  a  hosptial),  and  cer- 
tain home  health  services  not  covered  under 
Part  A.  SMI  covers  80  percent  of  the  reason- 
able charges  for  such  services,  subject  to  a 
deductible.  Beginning  in  1990.  enrollees  in 
Part  B  will  also  be  eligible  for  prescription 
drug  benefits. 
Benefits  Under  the  Medicare  Catastrophic 

Act  of  1988 
The  Medicare  Catastrophic  Act  of  1988 
("the  Act")  significantly  expanded  the  bene- 
fits covered  by  Medicare.  Major  changes  to 
the  benefits  are  described  below. 
Part  A  Benefits 
Inpatient  hospital  care.— Under  the  Act. 
Medicare  pays  all  hospital  inpatient  costs 
above  an  annual  deductible  amount  ($560 
for  1989).  Under  prior  law,  the  number  of 
days  covered  by  Medicare  was  limited  for  a 
single  spell  of  illness,  covered  individuals 
paid  a  deductible  for  each  spell  of  illness, 
and  coinsurance  amounts  were  payable 
after  the  60th  day  in  each  spell  of  illness. 
The  Act  eliminated  the  concept  of  a  spell  of 
illness,  which  began  with  the  hospital  ad- 
mission and  ended  on  the  61st  day  following 
discharge  from  the  hospital  or  from  a 
skilled  nursing  facility  (SNF)  entered  after 
the  hospital  stay. 

Skilled  nursing  facility  care.— Under  the 
Act,  the  limit  on  SNF  care  is  150  days  per 
year,  and  no  prior  inpatient  stay  is  required 
for  coverage.  Coinsurance  payments  are  re- 
quired for  the  first  8  days  of  care  each  year, 
at  a  rate  of  20  percent  of  average  SNF  costs 
per  day  ($25.50  for  1989).  Under  prior  law. 
the  limit  on  SNF  care  was  100  days  per  spell 
of  illness,  after  a  hospital  stay  of  at  least  3 
days.  Coinsurance  payments  were  required 
for  days  21  through  100  at  a  rate  of  l/8th  of 
the  deductible  amount  ($67.50  for  1988). 

Home  health  care.— Under  prior  law  and 
the  Act,  there  is  no  limit  on  the  overall 
number  of  covered  home  health  care  visits 
and  no  coinsurance  requirement.  To  be  cov- 
ered, home  health  care  visits  must  be  re- 
quired on  an  intermittent  basis.  Under  prior 
law,  the  intermittent  requirement  was  inter- 
preted to  mean  that  there  could  be  5  to  7 
vists  a  week,  for  2  to  3  consecutive  weeks. 
Under  the  Act,  beginning  in  1990,  covered 
individuals  may  receive  up  to  38  consecutive 
days  of  home  health  care.  7  days  a  week. 

Hospice  care.— The  Act  eliminated  the 
210-day  lifetime  limit  on  hospice  care. 
Part  B  benefits 
SMI  benefits.— Beginning  in  1990,  the  Act 
expands  Part  B  benefits  as  follows.  Each  en- 
roUee's  annual  liability  for  Part  B  copay- 
ments  is  capped.  The  cap  is  $1,370  for  1990. 
and  will  be  adjusted  each  year  to  keep  the 
proportion  of  enrollees  subject  to  the  cap 
constant  at  7  percent.  Part  B  coverage  is  ex- 


panded to  include  mammography  screening 
for  women,  subject  to  a  maximum  of  $50 
(indexed)  per  screening  and  the  usual  co- 
payment  requirements.  In  addition,  once 
sufficient  costs  have  been  incurred  to  re- 
ceive benefits  under  either  the  copayment 
cap  or  the  new  drug  provisions  (see  below), 
enrollees  are  eligible  for  respite  benefits. 
Under  this  benefit.  Medicare  will  pay  80 
percent  of  reasonable  costs  for  up  to  80 
hours  a  year  of  in-home  personal  ser\'ices,  to 
give  the  usual  caretakers  of  homebound  en- 
rollees a  respite. 

Catastrophic  drug  insurance.— Effective 
January  1990.  the  Act  provides  coverage  for 
drugs  administered  intravenously  at  home 
and  for  immunosuppressive  drugs  after  the 
first  year  following  a  transplant,  subject  to 
an  annual  deductible  amount  of  $550.  Coin- 
surance of  the  20  percent  will  be  required 
on  drugs  administered  intravenously,  while 
coinsurance  will  initially  be  50  percent  for 
new-covered  immunosuppressive  drugs. 
(Medicare  already  covers  80  percent  of  the 
costs  of  immunosuppressive  drugs  in  the 
first  year  following  an  organ  transplant.) 

Effective  January  1991.  the  CDI  program 
will  be  expanded.  Coverage  will  include  all 
outpatient  prescription  drugs  and  insulin, 
subject  to  an  annual  deductible  amount 
($600  in  1991)  that  will  be  adjusted  each 
year  to  keep  the  proportion  of  enrollees 
paying  the  maximum  deductible  constant  at 
16.8  percent.  Coinsurance  requirements  will 
be  50  percent  of  reasonable  charges  above 
the  deductible  in  1991,  40  percent  in  1992, 
and  20  percent  in  1993  and  subsequent 
years. 

B.  Financing  of  Medicare  benefits 
Part  A  Benefits 

Part  A  benefits  are  financed  through  the 
Hospital  Insurance  Trust  Fund.  This  trust 
fund  is  financed  primarily  through  payroll 
tax  contributions  paid  by  employers,  em- 
ployees, and  the  self-employed.  The  payroll 
tax  rate  for  1989  is  1.45  percent  of  compen- 
sation up  to  $48,000  per  employee.  An  equal 
amount  is  paid  by  the  employer.  Self-em- 
ployed individuals  pay  both  the  employers' 
and  employees'  portion  of  the  tax. 

SMI  Benefits 

SMI  benefits  are  funded  through  the  Sup- 
plementary Medical  Insurance  Trust  Fund 
(SMI  Trust  Fund)  by  premiums  paid  by  en- 
rollees in  the  Part  B  program  and  general 
revenues.  In  1989  a  temporary  provision  re- 
quires that  enrollee  premiums  provide  25 
percent  of  the  financing  of  Part  B.  Thereaf- 
ter, premium  rates  will  be  derived  annually 
based  upon  the  projected  costs  of  the  pro- 
gram for  the  coming  year,  but  premium  in- 
creases will  be  limited  to  increases  in  the 
social  security  cost-of-living  adjustment. 
Therefore,  the  share  of  benefits  financed  by 
premiums  is  expected  to  drop  below  25  per- 
cent, while  the  general  revenue  share  will 
grow.  The  basic  Part  B  monthly  premium 
for  1989  is  $27.90,  without  regard  to  the  ad- 
ditional premium  added  by  the  Act  (See 
below). 

Financing  of  Benefits  Under  the  Medicare 
Catastrophic  Coverage  Act  of  1988 

In  general 
The  new  benefiU  provided  by  the  Act  are 
financed  through  the  combination  of  ( 1 )  an 
increase  in  the  Part  B  flat  monthly  premi- 
um and  (2)  a  new  supplemental  premium 
based  on  income  tax  liability.  It  is  anticipat- 
ed that  the  supplemental  premium  will  fi- 
nance approximately  63  percent  of  the  costs 
under  the  Act,  and  that  the  flat  premium 
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will  finance  the  remaining  37  percent  of 
costs. 

Flat  premium 

The  Act  provides  for  increases  In  the 
monthly  Part  B  premium  otherwise  deter- 
mined to  finance  the  catastrophic  coverage 
benefit  and  the  prescription  drug  benefit. 
Through  1993,  the  amount  of  the  increase  is 
set  by  law.  After  1993.  the  flat  premium  is 
adjusted  through  use  of  a  formula  that  Is 
designed  to  maintain  a  reserve  in  the  Cata- 
strophic Coverage  Account  and  the  CDI 
Trust  Fund  (see  below). 

For  1989-1993,  the  additional  flat  monthly 
premium  for  Part  B  enrollees  Is  as  follows:' 
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Supplemental  premium 
The  supplemental  premium  is  payable  in  a 
year  by  any  individual  who  is  eligible  for 
Part  A  of  Medicare  for  at  least  6  months 
during  the  year  (except  for  those  who  pay 
the  Part  A  premium),  who  has  income  tax 
liability  for  the  year  of  at  least  $150.  and 
who  resides  in  one  of  the  50  states  or  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Subject  to  a  limit  on 
the  maximum  premium  payable  by  an  indi- 
vidual, the  annual  premium  is  determined 
by  multiplying  (1)  the  supplemental  premi- 
um rate  by  (2)  the  amount  determined  by 
dividing  the  individual's  adjusted  income 
tax  liabUity  by  $150. 

For  years  1989  through  1993,  the  supple- 
mental premium  rate  is  set  by  law.  For 
years  after  1993,  the  supplemental  premium 
rate  is  adjusted  by  a  formula  that  is  de- 
signed to  maintain  a  reserve  in  the  Cata- 
strophic Coverage  Account  and  the  CDI 
Trust  Fund  (described  below). 

The  supplemental  premium  rate  is  equal 
to  the  sum  of  the  catastrophic  coverage  pre- 
mium rate  and  the  prescription  drug  premi- 
um rate  as  follows: 
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The  maximum  annual  supplemental  pre- 
mium shall  not  exceed  the  following 
amount: 

In  the  eate  of  taxable 
yean  bet/inning  in  The  limitation  is 

1989 $800 

1990 „ 850 

1991 900 

1992 950 

1993 1,050 

For  years  after  1993,  the  cap  on  the  maxi- 
mum supplemental  premium  is  increased 
through  the  use  of  a  formula  (see  below). 

Married  individuals  who  both  are  eligible 
for  Part  A  t>enefits  for  at  least  6  months 


'  RoidenU  of  Puerto  Rico,  other  U.S.  conunon- 
wemlths  or  territories,  and  individuals  not  entitled 
to  or  elslble  for  Medicare  Part  A  have  different 
premium  ichedules. 


UMI 


during  the  year  are  treated  as  a  single  indi- 
vidual for  purposes  of  the  supplemental  pre- 
mium, except  th'"  BAD  MAG  TAPE  —at 
the  maximum  limit  on  the  supplemental 
premium  is  doubled  (e.g.,  $1,600  for  1989).  If 
only  one  spouse  is  Medicare-eligible  for  6 
months  of  the  year.  Income  tax  liability  is 
determined  as  one-half  of  the  tax  liability  of 
the  Joint  return. 

In  the  case  of  married  individuals  filing 
separate  returns,  the  individual  is  treated  as 
Medicare-eligible  for  6  months  if  either  the 
individual  or  the  individual's  spouse  is  so  eli- 
gible. In  addition,  the  maximum  supplemen- 
tal premium  is  twice  the  supplemental  pre- 
mium if.  without  regard  to  the  rule  in  the 
preceding  sentence,  both  spouses  are  Medi- 
care-eligible for  6  months  of  the  year.  This 
provision  is  designed  to  prevent  the  supple- 
mental premium  from  creating  an  incentive 
for  married  taxpayers  to  file  separate  re- 
turns. 

Accounting 

The  receipts  from  the  catastrophic  cover- 
age supplemental  and  monthly  premiums 
fund  the  health  and  supplementary  medical 
insurance  portions  of  the  catastrophic  bene- 
fit (i.e.,  the  increases  in  Part  A  and  SMI 
benefits).  The  receipts  from  the  prescrip- 
tion drug  benefits.  These  two  sources  of  re- 
ceipts and  t>enefits  are  accounted  for  sepa- 
rately. 

The  prescription  drug  benefits  are  funded 
by  the  Catastrophic  Drug  Insurance  Trust 
Fund  (the  'CDI  Trust  Fund  ").  All  receipts 
attributable  to  the  drug  portion  of  the  pre- 
miums are  placed  into  the  CDI  Trust  Fund 
and  all  payments  for  the  benefits  and  ad- 
ministrative costs  relating  to  covered  drugs 
are  drawn  from  the  CDI  Trust  Fund. 

Receipts  attributable  to  the  monthly  flat 
catastrophic  coverage  premium  are  allocat- 
ed to  the  SMI  Trust  Fund.  Receipts  attrib- 
utable to  the  supplemental  catastrophic 
coverage  premium  are  all(x:ated  to  the  SMI 
Trust  Fund  and  a  newly  created  Federal 
Hospital  Insurance  Catastrophic  Reserve 
Fund,  with  the  division  determifed  by  the 
outlays  from  the  catastrophic  hospital  ifsur- 
ance  prggram.  Outlays  for  catastrophic  cov- 
erage are  made  from  the  Part  A  Hospital  In- 
surance Trust  Fund  and  the  SMI  Trust 
Fund. 

In  order  to  account  for  the  receipts  and 
gutlays  of  the  catastrophic  coverge  program 
separately  from  the  prescriptign  drug  pro- 
gram, a  t>ookkeeping  account,  know  as  the 
Medicare  Catastrophic  Coverage  Account 
(the  "Catastrophic  Coverage  Account"),  was 
created.  The  balance  recorded  in  the  Cata- 
strophic Coverage  Account  represents  the 
cumulative  financial  position  of  the  cata- 
strophic coverage  program. 

The  Catastrophic  Coverage  Account  is 
used  to  calculate  monthly  and  supplemental 
catastrophic  coverage  premium  rates  after 
1993  in  a  manner  intended  to  maintain  a 
contingency  reserve  in  the  Catastrophic 
Coverage  Account.  Similar  adjustments  are 
made  after  1993  to  the  monthly  and  supple- 
mental prescription  drug  premiums  based 
on  the  balance  in  the  CDI  Trust  F\tnd. 
Adjustments  to  premiums  after  1993 

After  1993,  the  monthly  and  supplemental 
premiums  and  the  supplemental  premium 
cap  are  adjusted  through  the  use  of  a  for- 
mula. The  formula  is  designed  to  maintain  a 
reserve  equal  to  20  percent  of  annual  out- 
lays in  the  Catastrophic  Coverage  Account 
and,  by  1996,  a  reserve  in  the  CDI  Tnist 
Fund  of  20  percent  of  annual  outlays.  The 
catastrophic  coverage  supplemental  premi- 
um is  adjusted  by  a  percentage  reflecting 


the  past  growth  of  per  capita  medicare  cata- 
strophic coverage  outlays  relative  to  premi- 
ums paid,  recent  inflation,  and  the  excess  or 
shortfall  of  the  balance  in  the  Catastrophic 
Coverage  Account  of  20  percent  of  annual 
outlays  in  a  preceding  year.  Similar  calcula- 
tions are  performed  for  the  prescription 
drug  supplemental  premium  rate  based  on 
the  balance  in  the  CDI  Trust  Fund.  In  no 
case  may  the  total  supplemental  premium 
rate  increase  over  the  prior  year's  premium 
by  more  than  $1.50  or  one  percentage  point 
of  tax  liability.  The  premium  may  not  de- 
crease under  the  formula. 

Adjustments  in  the  maximum  supplemen- 
tal premium  cap  after  1993  are  based  on  the 
relative  per  capita  growth  of  Part  B  outlays 
to  Part  B  premiums  in  preceding  years.  The 
cap  will  be  rounded  to  the  nearest  $50. 

The  formula  for  adjustments  in  the 
monthly  premium,  after  1993,  is  similar  to 
the  formula  used  for  the  supplemental  pre- 
mium. The  Congress  intended  that  the 
monthly  premium  continue  to  provide  37 
percent  of  the  revenues  for  the  catastrophic 
program  and  the  supplemental  premium  is 
to  provide  63  percent  of  such  revenues,  how- 
ever, the  proportion  could  vary  as  a  result 
of  limits  on  allowable  change  in  the  supple- 
mental premium.  If  the  change  in  the  sup- 
plemental premium  rate  as  calcuated  by  for- 
mula is  limited  by  the  restrictions  on  annual 
increases,  then  the  change  in  the  monthly 
premium  is  designed,  with  certain  jwljust- 
ments,  to  account  for  any  excess  or  short- 
fall. 

II.  BUDGET  ErrXCTS  OF  MEDICARE  CATASTROPHIC 
COVERAGE  ACT  OF  1988 

A.  Catastrophic  reserve  funds  balances 
Congress  intended,  in  the  Medicare  Cata- 
strophic Coverage  Act  of  1988,  to  maintain  a 
surplus  of  funds  to  pay  for  benefits  covered 
under  the  Act.  As  described  above,  the 
record  keeping  of  these  reserve  funds  is  ac- 
complished through  the  Medicare  Cata- 
strophic Coverage  Account  and  the  Cata- 
strophic Drug  Insurance  Trust  Fund. 

Table  1  presents  estimates  of  the  calendar 
year-end  balances  in  the  Catastrophic  Cov- 
erage Account  and  the  CDI  Trust  Fund  that 
were  made  upon  enactment  of  the  Act,  and 
estimates  based  on  the  current  Congression- 
al Budget  Office  (CBO)  baseline.'  The  esti- 
mates made  upon  enactment  indicate  a  cal- 
endar year  1993  year-end  balance  in  the 
Catastrophic  Coverage  Account  of  $1.6  bil- 
lion and  of  $1.7  billion  in  the  CDI  Trust 
Fund.  As  a  percentage  of  calendar  year  1993 
outlays,  these  balances  are  20.5  percent  in 
the  Catastrophic  Coverage  Account  and  57.6 
percent  in  the  CDI  Trust  Fund. 

The  current  CBO  estimates  of  the  bal- 
ances in  the  Catastrophic  Coverage  Account 
and  the  CDI  Trust  Fund  at  calendar  1993 
year-end  are  $5.7  billion  and  $2.3  billion,  re- 
spectively. As  a  percentage  of  calendar  year 
1993  outlays,  the  balance  in  the  Catastroph- 
ic Coverage  Account  is  projected  to  be  71.9 
percent  and  the  balance  in  the  CDI  Trust 
Fund  is  projected  to  be  76.9  percent.  The 
February  1989  CBO  estimate  of  the  calen- 


'  The  current  CBO  estimates  reported  In  Tables  1 
and  2  differ  from  the  amounts  used  In  the  February 
1989  budget  baseline.  The  estimates  In  the  Ubles 
Include  expected  outlay  amounts  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  drug  benefit  that  have  not  yet  been 
appropriated  and.  thus,  are  excluded  from  the  base- 
line used  for  budget  purposes.  Estimates  that  in- 
clude the  expected  outlays  necessary  for  the  admin- 
istration of  the  drug  benefit  may  reflect  more  accu- 
rately the  total  budget  effect  of  the  Act  and  are 
also  consistent  with  the  estimates  made  upon  en- 
actment. 
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dar 1993  year-end  combined  balance  is  $8.0 
billion,  which  is  $4.7  billion  more  than  the 
combined  balance  of  $3.3  billion  estimated 
upon  enactment. 

B.  Receipt  and  outlay  effects 

In  order  to  generate  contingency  reserves 
in  the  Catastrophic  Coverage  Account  and 
CDI  Trust  Fund,  it  is  generally  necessary 
for  cumulative  receipts  to  exceed  outlays. 
The  cumulative  excess  of  receipts  over  out- 
lays will  not  match  the  combined  balance  of 
the  Catastrophic  Coverage  Account  and  the 
CDI  Trust  Fund  reserve  amounts  due  to 
credits  and  debits  of  interest  and  the  differ- 
ence in  the  timing  of  receipts  and  outlays 
between  fiscal  and  calendar  years.* 

Table  2  presents  estimates  prepared  by 
CBO  for  the  February  1989  budget  baseline 
of  1989  through  1993  fiscal  year  receipts 
and  outlays  of  the  Medicare  Catastrophic 
program.  For  comparison.  Table  2  also  pre- 
sents corresponding  estimates  of  the  pro- 
gram prepared  by  CBO  and  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Taxation  at  the  time  of  enact- 
ment of  the  Act  and  Administration  esti- 
mates from  the  Fiscal  Year  1990  Budget. 

The  cumulative  excess  of  receipts  over 
outlays  for  fiscal  years  1989  through  1993  is 
$8.0  billion  according  to  the  current  CBO  es- 
timate. This  recent  estimate  exceeds  by  $3.8 
billion  the  estimate  of  the  cumulative 
excess  of  $4.2  billion  made  upon  enactment. 

The  Administration  estimates  that  the  cu- 
mulative excess  of  receipts  over  outlays  for 
fiscal  years  1989  through  1993  U  $6.2  billion. 
This  total  is  $1.8  billion  less  than  the  cur- 
rent CBO  estimate,  but  $2.0  billion  more 
than  the  CBO  estimate  upon  enactment. 
The  Administration  estimates,  however, 
that  the  CDI  Trust  Fund  will  have  insuffi- 
cient funds  to  malte  all  benefit  payments  in 
1992  and,  thus,  will  not  make  payments  for 
eligible  drug  benefits  for  calendar  year  1993. 

The  Administration  estimates  of  receipts 
from  the  monthly  and  supplemental  premi- 
ums and  outlays  for  the  hospital  and  sup- 
plemental medical  Insurance  and  the  cata- 
strophic drug  benefit  are  all  different  from 
the  current  CBO  estimate.  The  Administra- 
tion estimates  that  the  level  of  cumulative 
receipts  from  the  supplemental  premium 
over  fiscal  years  1989  through  1993  are 
greater  than  that  of  the  current  CBO  esti- 
mate. Much  larger  outlay  estimates  by  the 
Administration,  particularly  for  the  drug 
benefit  program,  however,  more  than  offset 
the  Administration's  higher  receipts  esti- 
mates over  the  period. 


TABLE  l.-CURRENT  CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET  OFFICE  ES- 
TIMATE OF  MEDICARE  CATASTROPHIC  ACCOUNT  AND 
DRUG  TRUST  FUND  EFFECTS,  END  Of  CALENDAR  YEARS 
1989-93 

(Dollar  amounts  in  MNons) 

1989   1990   1991   1992   1993 

rmai  Estimate  Upon  Enactment 
Catastropliic  account  ' 

End^otyear  balance        .  tOl      tlO      S09      tl  3      SIS 

Balance/same  yeaf's  outlays 
(in  percent)  4«      20  2      14  9      191      20  5 

OruB  Trust  Fund  '  .   , 

En(H)l  year  balance  0        »2      J1.2      J16      117 

Balance/same  years  outlays 

(in  percent)  1494      99,0      74  9      57  6 

Current  CBO  Estimate 
CatastrgplK  account  ■ 

EnM-ycar  balance .- M3      $2  5      $3  3      $4  6      $5  7 

<  Both  the  Catastrophic  Coverage  Account  and 
the  CDI  Trust  Fund  are  credited  with  interest  in 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— SENATE 

TABLE  l.-CURRENT  CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET  OFFICE  ES- 
TIMAl  OF  MEDICARE  CATASTROPHIC  ACCOUNT  AND 
DRUG  "RUST  FUND  EFFECTS,  END  OF  CALENDAR  YEARS 
1989-5)  —Continued 

(Dollar  amounts  in  billnns] 


10761 


1989      1990      1991      1992      1993 


Balance/same  year's  ouldy 

(in  percent) 17  3      510      54  2      67  1      719 

DruB  Trust  Fund  ' 

End-ol-year  balance 0        $0.3      $1.5      $20      $2.3 

Balance/same  year's  outlays 

(in  percent)       174.4     118,1      921      76  9 

'  The  Medicare  Catastropliic  Coverage  Account  covers  tlif  hospital  insurance 
and  supplemental  medical  insurance  portions  ot  the  medicare  catastrophic 
program 

'  Administrative  expenses  tor  th»  Federal  Catastrophic  Drug  Insuta.ice  Trust 
Fund  have  not  been  appropriated  io  they  are  not  included  in  the  CBO  baseline 
Estimates  o(  the  Drug  Trust  Fund  administrative  expenses  are  included  in  this 
table  for  purposes  oi  comparison 

TABLE  2.-ESTIMATES  OF  MEDICARE  CATASTROPHIC 
BUDGET  EFFECTS,  FISCAL  YEARS  1989-93 ' 


(In  billions  ot  dollars] 


1989  1990  1991   1992  1993 


1989- 
93 


Estimate  Upon 
EnKtment 

Supplemental  premium 

V^pts           -0.3  -4.2  -4.9  -5  7  -65  -217 

Flat  premium  receipts -1.1  -1.8  -2.7  -36  -41  -133 

Outt^ 1.3  4.2  6  7  84  10.1  30  8 

Net  budget 
effect  -01     -1.8     -10     -08     -05        -42 

Current  CBO  Eshmate 
Supplemental  premium 

^eraipts  -04     -5.4     -61     -7.3       73      -259 

Flat  premium  receipts -1.2    -1.8    -27    -36    -41      -13.5 

Outlays 1.3       4  2       6  8       8  7      10.5        31.4 

Net  budget 
effect     -0.3     -31     -20     -16     -10        -8.0 

Administration 
Estimate ' 

Supplemental  premium 

\jaipts -0.6  -6.5  -71  -6.9  -73  -283 

Flat  premium  receipts -1.2  -1.8  -2  7  -3.6  -41  -13  4 

Outlays 1.2  4.0  7  8  113  112  35  5 

Net  budget 
effect.  -05    -4.4     -20     -0.9    -02       -62 

'  These  estimates  are  lor  the  hospital  insurance,  supplemental  medical 
insurance,  and  drug  benefit  programs  of  the  Medicare  Catastrophic  Act  of 
1988  Provisions  relating  to  Medicaid  and  other  miscellaneous  provisions  of  the 
Medicare  Catastrophic  Act  are  not  included  here  Estimates  include  unappropri- 
ated funds  lor  the  administration  of  the  COI  Trust  Fund  Totals  may  not  add 
exactly  due  to  rounding 

'  Administration  estimates  are  from  the  Fiscal  Year  1990  budget  The 
Administration  estimates  that  there  will  be  insufficieni  funds  in  the  Drug  Trust 
Fund  to  pay  all  benetits  in  1992  and  assumes  no  payments  for  calendar  year 
1993  drug  benefits 


III.  DISTRIBUTIONAL  EFTECT  OF  THE 
SUPPLEMENTAL  PREMIUM 

Based  on  current  estimates  of  supplemen- 
tal premium  receipts.  Tables  3  and  4  present 
distributions  of  the  supplemental  premium 
paid  by  Medicare  enroUees.  Tables  5  and  6 
present  distributions,  by  Income,  of  the 
amount  of  supplemental  premium  at  the  av- 
erage tax  liability  paid  by  Medicare  enroU- 
ees. 

Table  3  presents  a  distribution  of  the 
amount  of  supplemental  premium  paid  per 
enroUee.  It  is  estimated,  for  calendar  year 
1989,  that  58.8  percent  of  Medicare  enroU- 
ees win  pay  no  supplemental  premium  and 
that  5.6  percent  of  enroUees  will  pay  the 
maximum  premium  of  $800.  These  figures 
compare  to  the  estimates  made  upon  enact- 


ment of  64.4  percent  and  5.1  percent,  respec- 
tively. 

Table  4  presents  the  corresponding  distri- 
bution for  calendar  year  1993.  It  is  estimat- 
ed that  52.4  percent  of  Medicare  enroUees 
win  pay  no  supplemental  premium  and  that 
10.3  percent  of  enroUees  will  pay  the  maxi- 
mum premium  of  $1,050  in  1993.  These  fig- 
ures compare  to  the  estimates  made  upon 
enactment  of  57.5  percent  and  9.8  percent, 
respectively. 

The  distribution  of  the  amount  of  supple- 
mental premium  paid  at  the  average  tax  11- 
abUity  across  income  groups,  by  filing 
status,  in  1989  is  displayed  in  Table  5.'  For 
joint  returns,  no  supplemental  premium  is 
due,  on  average,  belovi  the  $20,000  to 
$25,000  Income  class,  and  below  the  $15,000 
to  $20,000  Income  class  for  non-joint  re- 
turns. The  maximum  premium  is  not 
reached,  on  average,  until  the  $80,000  to 
$85,000  income  class  for  joint  returns,  and 
the  $40,000  to  $45,000  class  for  non-joint  re- 
turns. 

The  corresponding  figures  for  1993  are 
presented  in  Table  6.  As  is  true  in  1989,  no 
supplemental  premium  is  due,  on  average, 
below  the  $20,000  to  $25,000  Income  class, 
and  below  the  $15,000  to  $20,000  Income 
class  for  non-joint  returns.  The  maximum 
premium  is  not  reached,  on  average,  until 
the  $65,000  to  $70,000  income  class  for  joint 
returns,  and.  again,  the  $40,000  to  $45,000 
class  for  non-joint  returns. 

TABLE  3  -MEDICARE  CATASTROPHIC  COVERAGE  ACT  OF 
1988;  DISTRIBUTION  OF  MEDICARE  ENROLLEES  BY  LEVEL 
OF  SUPPLEMENTAL  PREMIUM 

(Calendar  y«ai  1989] 


Supplemental  premium  pei  enrollee 


MedKare 
enroHees 

(thousands) 


Percent 
distribution 


Not  subject  to  premium — 19.248  58  8 

Uss  than  $100 J.OJ  12  3 

100  to  199 li»  f  5 

200  10  299 ?.0|;  \\ 

300  to  399 1.W3  H 

400  to  499 626  9 

500  to  599 335  0 

60010  699 «M  14 

700  10  799 — 251  Sf 

Maximum  premium  ($800) 'W 5^ 

Total       32.750  1000 

Source  loint  Committee  on  Taxation 

TABLE  4.-MEDICARE  CATASTROPHIC  COVERAGE  ACT  OF 
1988;  DISTRIBUTION  OF  MEDICARE  ENROLLEES  BY  LEVEL 
OF  SUPPLEMENTAL  PREMIUM 

(Calendar  year  1993] 

Medicare         Percent 
Suppleniental  premium  per  enrollee  enroHee       dombution 

(thousands) 


periods  for  which  they  are  in  surplus,  and  debited 
for  interest  when  in  deficit. 


Not  subiect  to  premium 18.387  52  4 

Less  ttian  $100  — - 2302  6' 

100  10  199      f"5  ll 

200  10  299      .599  J6 

300  10  399  _ .M8  *' 

40010  499      "0  (J 

500  10  599     118;  3  J 

60010  699      914  2.6 

700  10  799       '**  fl 

800  to  899     "3  14 

900  to  999    . "S  J' 

1,000  to  1,049 ~ 1)5  l\ 

Maximum  premium  (SIJKO) 3.612  103 

Trtal      35,076  100  0 

Sounx:  iomi  Committee  on  Taxation 

'  The  income  measure  used,  solely  for  presenting 
distributional  analysis,  is  defined  more  broadly 
than  adjusted  gross  income,  and  does  not  affect.  In 
any  way.  the  amount  of  Ux  liability  and  supple- 
mental premium  paid  by  a  particular  taxpayer. 
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TABLE  5  -MEDICARE  CATASTROPHIC  COVERAGE  ACT  OF  1988 

ICalemlar  Year  1989) 
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Jomi  rflurns 

No(i|omt  returns 

jncmie  diss  (Diousmls) 

Average 

income  per 

return  ' 

Average  lax 

liabilily  per 

return 

Supplemen- 
tal premium 

per 
enroliee ' 
I  per  month) 

Income  class  (thousands) 

Average 

income  per 

return  ' 

Average  lax 

liability  per 

return 

Supplemen 

tal  premium 

per 
enroliee ' 
(per  month) 

(htS 

S2J87 

$0 

-14 

-27 

13 

396 

930 

1.559 

2.281 

3.05/ 

4,147 

4,991 

6,683 

8,204 

9,848 

10,166 

10,239 

12,258 

14.942 

25,315 

139,278 

$0  00 

00 

00 

00 

2  48 

5  81 

9M 

14  26 

19  11 

25  92 

3119 

4U7 

5128 

6155 

63  53 

63  99 

66  67 

66  67 

6667 

6667 

0  to  $5     

$3,071 

$0 

-1 

105 

576 

1,410 

2,035 

2,902 

4,773 

6,396 

7,63; 

9,486 

17,041 

30  268 

137.122 

$0  00 

SS  k  $10 

im 

J5  to  JIO 

7.056 
12,376 
17,196 

00 

(10  to  {IS 

lJi56 

$10  to  $15 

00 

$15  to  $20 

17.S14 

$15  to  $20 

7  20 

$20  to  $25 

nils 

$20  to  $25 

22,219 
27,274 
32,333 
37,254 
42,840 
47,076 
58,098 
87,280 
138035 

.....     mm 

1/63 

$25  to  $30 

27,5« 

$25  to  $30 

$30  to  $35       

$35  to  $40 

25  44 

$30  to  $35 

32J7I 
37.599 

36  28 

$35  to  $40 

59  66 

$40  to  $45 

nsH 

$40  to  $45 

66  6/ 

$45  to  $50 

4731S 

$45  to  $50 

66  6/ 

$50  to  $55 

523k 

$50  to  $75 

$75  to  $100 

66  67 

$55  to  $60 

57.527 

66  6/ 

$60  to  $65 

S2,609 

$100  to  $200 

$200  and  up 

66  6/ 

$65  to  $70 

87,491 

66.67 

$70  to  $75 

72097 

$75  to  $80 

77,757 

$80  to  $85 

82,424 

$85  to  $100 

90,057 

$100  to  S200 

136,677 

643  630 

$200  and  up 

'  Income  is  detined,  solely  for  purposes  ol  presenting  dislributional  inlofmation  as  adjusted  gross  income  lAGI)  plus  untaxed  income  Irom  (1)  untaxed  social  security  Ixnelits,  (2)  tax-exempt  interest,  (3)  employer  contributions  for  health 
plans  and  lile  insurance  (4)  inside  build-up  on  lite  insurance  i5i  workers  compensation  |6)  contributions  lo  IRA  and  Keogh  accounts,  (/)  minimum  lax  preferences  and  (8)  portion  ol  passive  losses  m  excess  of  minimum  lax  prclerences  to 
IlK  extent  It*  losses  are  alkjnied  m  the  computations  ol  AGI 

■  (xmputed  at  average  lax  liability  per  return  m  income  class 

Sounx  loint  C^ituttee  on  Taxation 

TABLE  6  -MEDICARE  CATASTROPHIC  COVERAGE  ACT  OF  1988 
[Calendar  Year  1993| 


Joint  returns 

Nonjoinl  returns 

Income  class  (thousands! 

Average 

income  per 

return  ' 

Average  lax 

liability  per 

return 

Supplemen- 
tal premium 

per 
enroliee ' 
(per  month) 

Income  class  i  thousands) 

Average 

income  per 

return  ' 

Average  tax 

liability  pet 

return 

Supplemen- 
tal premium 

per 
enroliee ' 

(per  month) 

Ok  $5 

(2.357 
7.930 
12.771 
17.417 

-(9 

-12 

-32 

-21 

$240 

554 

911 

1.592 

2.319 

3,099 

4,068 

4,958 

6,530 

7  60/ 

8,596 

9,598 

10,791 

13,6/6 

233/2 

136,694 

$0  00 
00 
00 
00 
$2  80 
6  46 
10  63 
18  5/ 
27  06 
3616 
4/46 
5/84 
/618 
8/50 
8/50 
8/50 
8/50 
8/50 
8/50 
87  50 

0  to  $5     

(2185 

7.548 

12156 

1/333 

$22,380 

27,412 

$0 

-1 

39 

376 

$1,020 

1,649 

2.295 

3,604 

4,856 

6,670 

9,044 

14,592 

28.074 

113,030 

$0  00 

»h«0 

$10  to  $15 
$15  10  $20 

$5  to  $10 

$10  to  $15 

$15  to  $20  

00 

00 

8/7 

$20  to  $25 

(22  449 

$20  to  $25 

$25  to  $30... 
$30  to  $35  

$2380 

$25  lo  $30 

27458 

38  48 

$30  to  $35 

32.520 

32,373 

53  55 

$35  to  $40 

37  453 

$35  10  $40 

$40  to  $45 

$45  10  $50 

$50  to  $75        

$75 10  $100       ... 

$100  to  $200  

$200  and  up 

3/25/ 

84  09 

(40  to  $45      . 

42  376 

42,631 

87  50 

$45  to  $50 

47  445 

4/400 
60,698 
8/,293 

87  50 

$50  lo  $55 

52  384 

8/50 

$55  to  $60 

57  230 

8/50 

$60  to  $65 

62  383 

130.153 

8/50 

$65  to  $70 

67J41 
72J77 

534.697 

87  50 

$70  to  $75 

$75  to  $80     . 

7J037 

$80  to  $85 

83 161 

$85  to  $100 

91 755 

$100  to  $200 

137,632 
623,120 

$200  and  up 

'  Income  s  defined  solely  lor  purposes  ol  ptesenlmg  distributional  mlormatioo,  as  adiusted  gross  income  (AGI)  plus  untaxed  income  Irom  (11  untaxed  social  security  benelits,  (2)  tax-exempt  interest,  (3)  employet  contributions  lor  healtli 
plans  and  Me  nswana  |4|  inside  OuHd-up  on  lile  insurance,  (5)  wofkers  compensation,  (6i  contributions  to  IRA  and  Keogh  accounts  (/i  minimum  lax  prelerences,  and  (81  portion  ol  passive  losses  m  excess  ol  minimum  tax  preferences  to 
IDe  extent  ttie  losses  are  altowed  m  the  computations  ol  AGI 

'  Computed  at  average  tax  MMty  per  return  in  income  class 

Source  Joint  Committee  on  Taution 


IV.  DESCRIPTION  OF  POSSIBLE  PREMIUM 
OPTIONS 

In  light  of  the  revision  of  the  budget  esti- 
mate relating  to  the  Medicare  catastrophic 
program,  various  options  for  changes  to 
that  program  have  been  proposed. 

A.  Retain  present  law 
Many  argue  that  it  would  be  inappropri- 
ate to  make  significant  modifications  in  the 
catastrophic  program  because  the  Act  only 
became  effective  in  1989.  In  fact,  certain 
benefits  are  not  yet  in  effect  under  the  pro- 
gram. Therefore,  these  individuals  argue 
that  there  has  not  been  sufficient  experi- 
ence in  order  to  evaluate  accurately  the 
costs  related  to  the  program.  Given  the  un- 
certainty ass<x;iated  with  estimating  the 
cost  of  future  medical  benefits,  these  indi- 
viduals argue  that  it  is  inappropriate  to 
reduce  any  available  funds  that  might  be 


needed  in  the  future.  In  addition,  any  re- 
serves in  the  program  accumulated  in  early 
years  may  be  used  to  limit  the  increase  in 
future  premium  rates. 

B.  Reduce  the  monthly  or  supplemental 
premium 

In  General 

Some  individuals  argue  that  the  premium 
for  catastrophic  coverage  should  be  reduced 
because  more  revenue  is  projected  than  is 
needed  to  fund  the  benefits  provided  under 
the  program.  If  this  approach  were  adopted, 
the  monthly  or  supplemental  premium,  or 
both,  could  be  reduced. 

Several  options  are  available  to  reduce  the 
supplemental    premium."   The   options    for 


•This  discussion  assumes  that,  in  general,  the 
present  structure  for  calculating  the  supplemental 
premium  is  retained. 


such  a  reduction  include:  (1)  reducing  the 
maximum  amount  of  premium  that  an  indi- 
vidual may  be  charged;  (2)  reducing  the  pre- 
mium rate  that  is  applied  to  each  $150  of 
income  tax  liability,  and  (3)  increasing  the 
minimum  amount  of  income  tax  liability 
before  which  any  supplemental  premium  is 
due.  In  addition,  a  combination  of  one  or 
more  of  the  these  options  might  be  adopted. 
Any  reduction  could  be  made  solely  with  re- 
spect to  premiums  paid  for  1989  or  for 
future  years  as  well. 

Reduce  Cap  on  Maximum  Supplemental 
Premium 

The  maximum  amount  of  supplemental 
premium  ($800  for  1989)  for  an  individual 
could  be  reduced.  Adoption  of  this  approach 
would  benefit  only  those  individuals  who 
otherwise  would  pay  more  than  the  revised 
maximum  supplemental  premium.  In  gener- 


al, these  indivic 
incomes. 

Reduce 

Under  present 

mium  for  1989 

income  tax  liabi 

income  tax  liat 

increased  for  fi 

rate  of  the  supi 

reduced.  Adopti 

ly    spreads    tht 

through  the  pr 

in  all  Income  clt 

maximum  pren 

option  is  to  red 

proportionally 

under  present  1 

Increase  thi 

Under  presen 

the     suppleme 

must  have  at  le 

ity.  However,  el 

witout  regard  ( 

this  $150  thres 

threshold  couli 

income  individ 

the   supplemei 

calculation     ol 

changed  so  thi 

of  the  threshi 

supplemental  t 

If  there  were 

which  the  pre: 

$150  of  tax  Hal 

ity  in  excess  c 

be  subject  to 

ings  from  an  i 

realized  by  th 

new    threshol 

changed  so  th 

to  the  tax  lial 

old  (e.g..  incor 

threshold  is  s 

an  increase  ir 

supplemental 

dollar  amount 

premium  exce 

old  and  those 

imum  premiui 

C.  Repeal 

One   propos 

mental  premi 

other    financ 

broad-based  1 

argue  that  it  i 

f  iciaries  to  sul 

low  incomes. ' 

for  lower-inc( 

strophic  prog 

should  be  fins 

by  those  ind 

who  are  eligit 

Those  who 

mium  argue  1 

priate  metho 

coverage  beci 

ciaries  of  tht 

for  catastrop 

dividual  enro 

to  receive  a 

and  payroll  I 

this  view  arg 

plemental  pr 

ble  distributi 

D.  Repea 

One  optior 
repeal  both  t 
Medicare  cs 
funding  mec 
the  Act.  Son 
by  the  montl 
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al,  these  individuals  are  those  with  higher 
incomes. 


S(ippl«men- 

Awage  lai 

lal  piemium 

liability  PC 

pei 

letuin 

entollee '' 

(pel  mofilM 

$0 

$0  00 

-1 

00 

105 

00 

576 

7  20 

1.410 

17  63 

2,035 

2544 

2.902 

36  28 

4.;73 

5966 

6.396 

6667 

?.637 

6667 

9.486 

66  67 

17,041 

66  67 

30.26J 

66  67 

137,122 

6667 



oyei  conltibulions  tw  tieaM 

minimum  lax  preletences  lo 

Supplemen- 

Average lai 

tal  pfemium 

liability  pet 

pe' 

rttwn 

enroMe' 

(pet  month) 

JO 

$000 

-  1 

00 

39 

00 

376 

8  77 

$1,020 

$2380 

1,649 

3848 

2,295 

53  55 

3,604 

8409 

4,856 

87  50 

6,670 

87  50 

9,044 

87  50 

14,592 

87  50 

21.074 

87  50 

113.030 

87  50 





— , 

loyei  contiibutions  Iw  health 
mmimum  lax  pteletences  to 


Supplemental 

if  supplemental 
tr  an  individual 
)f  this  approach 
Individuals  who 
han  the  revised 
mium.  In  gener- 


Reduce  the  Premium  Rate 
Under  present  law,  the  supplemental  pre- 
mium for  1989  is  $22.50  for  each  $150  in 
income  tax  liability  (i.e.,  a  15-percent  tax  on 
income  tax  liability).  The  premium  rate  is 
increased  for  future  years.  The  percentage 
rate  of  the  supplemental  premium  could  be 
reduced.  Adoption  of  this  approach  general- 
ly spreads  the  savings  that  is  achieved 
through  the  premium  reduction  to  persons 
in  all  income  classes.  Except  for  those  at  the 
maximum  premium  level,  the  effect  of  this 
option  is  to  reduce  the  amount  of  premium 
proportionally  to  the  amount  that  is  paid 
under  present  law. 

Increase  the  Tax  Liability  Threshold 
Under  present  law,  in  order  to  be  liable  for 
the  supplemental  premium,  individuals 
must  have  at  least  $150  in  income  tax  liabil- 
ity. However,  eligible  individuals  are  covered 
witout  regard  to  whether  or  not  they  meet 
this  $150  threshold.  Under  this  option,  the 
threshold  could  be  raised  so  that  more  low- 
income  individuals  would  not  be  liable  for 
the  supplemental  premium.  Further,  the 
calculation  of  the  premium  could  be 
changed  so  that  only  tax  liability  in  excess 
of  the  threshold  would  be  subject  to  the 
supplemental  premium. 

If  there  were  no  change  in  the  method  by 
which  the  premium  is  calculated  (i.e.,  each 
$150  of  tax  liability  for  those  with  tax  liabil- 
ity in  excess  of  the  threshold  continues  to 
be  subject  to  the  premium),  then  the  sav- 
ings from  an  increased  threshold  would  be 
realized  by  those  who  would  be  below  the 
new  threshold.  If  the  calculation  were 
changed  so  that  the  premium  applies  only 
to  the  tax  liability  in  excess  of  the  thresh- 
old (e.g.,  income  tax  liability  above  the  new 
threshold  is  subject  to  the  premium),  then 
an  increase  in  the  threshold  would  reduce 
supplemental  premium  payments  by  equal 
dollar  amounts  to  all  individuals  paying  the 
premium  except  for  those  below  the  thresh- 
old and  those  who  are  currently  at  the  max- 
imum premium  level. 

C.  Repeal  the  supplemental  premium 
One  proposal  would  repeal  the  supple- 
mental premium  and  replace  it  with  some 
other  financing  mechanism,  such  as  a 
broad-based  tax.  Proponents  of  this  view 
argue  that  it  is  unfair  for  high-income  bene- 
ficiaries to  subsidize  those  beneficiaries  with 
low  incomes.  They  contend  that  if  a  subsidy 
for  lower-income  beneficiaries  of  the  cata- 
strophic program  is  to  be  provided,  then  it 
should  be  financed  by  all  taxpayers,  not  just 
by  those  individuals  with  higher  incomes 
who  are  eligible  for  catastrophic  benefits. 

Those  who  support  the  supplemental  pre- 
mium argue  that  the  premium  is  an  appro- 
priate method  for  funding  the  catastrophic 
coverage  because  only  the  potential  benefi- 
ciaries of  the  program  are  required  to  pay 
for  catastrophic  coverage.  Overall,  every  in- 
dividual enrolled  in  Medicare  will  continue 
to  receive  a  subsidy  from  general  revenues 
and  payroll  taxes.  Individuals  who  support 
this  view  argue  that  the  income-related  sup- 
plemental premium  provides  for  an  equita- 
ble distribution  of  the  cost  of  the  program. 
D.  Repeal  the  Medicare  catastrophic 
program 
One  option  that  has  been  proposed  is  to 
repeal  both  the  coverage  provided  under  the 
Medicare    catastrophic    program    and    the 
funding  mechanism  that  was  contained  in 
the  Act.  Some  argue  that  the  costs  imposed 
by  the  monthly  and  supplemenUl  premiums 


exceed,  for  certain  individuals,  any  possible 
benefit  they  may  receive  from  the  Medicare 
catastrophic  and  drug  coverage.  They  argue, 
therefore,  that  the  program  should  be  re- 
pealed. 

Other  individuals  point  out  that  many  of 
those  covered  receive  substantial  benefits 
under  the  Act  and  that  all  individuals  eligi- 
ble for  Medicare  will,  on  average,  receive  a 
benefit  package  that  is  subsidized  by  gener- 
al revenues  and  payroll  taxes.  They  argue 
that  all  individuals  receive  Medicare  bene- 
fits in  excess  of  what  they  pay  in  premiums, 
and  that  good  social  policy  requires  that 
such  individuals  be  protected  from  the  fi- 
nancial hazards  of  large  medical  expenses. 
appendix:  method  for  derivimg 
distributional  tables 
The  staff  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Tax- 
ation prepared  the  distributional  table  (jn 
the  amount  of  supplemental  premium  paid 
by  Medicare  enroUees.  The  distributions  are 
prepared  with  the  use  of  the  individual  Ux 
model  that  is  used  for  calculating  changes 
in    tax    liabilty    associated    with    proposed 
changes  in  the  Federal  individual  income 
tax.  The  individual  tax  model  utilizes  a  very 
large  sample  of  actual  individual  tax  returns 
collected  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
(IRS).  To  supplement  the  IRS  data,  demo- 
graphic and  economic  information  is  includ- 
ed from  a  variety  of  sources  including  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  and  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Administration.  The  model  is  weighted  to 
reflect  the  total  projected  population  of  po- 
tential taxpayers  and  is  modified  to  be  con- 
sistent with  the  most  recent  Congressional 
Budget  Office  economic  forecasts. 

Tax  liability,  as  well  as  the  supplemental 
premium,  is  calculated  for  each  tax  filing 
unit  in  the  model.  For  each  year  analyzed, 
the  calculation  of  tax  liability  and  supple- 
mental premium  is  performed  using  the  rel- 
evant rates,  brackets,  and  definition  of  tax- 
able income,  consistent  with  prevailing  law 
for  that  year. 

Tables  5  and  6  present  estimates  of  the  av- 
erage supplemental  premium  per  enrollee, 
per  month.  The  estimates  are  based  on  the 
average  tax  liability  within  an  income  cate- 
gory using  the  definition  of  income  normal- 
ly employed  for  distributional  analyses. 

The  income  concept  used  is  broader  than 
adjusted  gross  income  and  is  designed  to 
more  accurately  reflect  the  flow  of  econom- 
ic income  available  to  the  taxpayer.  It  is  de- 
fined as  adjusted  gross  income  (AGI)  plus 
untaxed  income  from:  (1)  unUxed  social  se- 
curity benefits;  (2)  tax-exempt  interest;  (3) 
employer  contributions  for  health  plans  and 
life  insurance;  (4)  inside  build-up  on  life  in- 
surance; (5)  workers'  compensation;  (6)  con- 
tributions to  IRA  and  Keogh  accounts;  (7) 
minimum  tax  preferences;  and  (8)  the  por- 
tion of  passive  losses  in  excess  of  minimum 
tax  preferences  to  the  extent  the  losses  are 
allowed  in  the  computation  of  AGI.  Of 
course,  the  calculation  of  tax  liability,  and 
therefore  the  supplemental  premium,  is 
based  on  taxable  income,  and  is  in  no  way 
dependent  on  the  measure  of  income  used 
as  the  classifier  for  distributional  presenta- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  commend  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Minnesota.  I  must  say  I 
do  not  know  of  anyone  here  in  the 
Senate  who  can  speak  with  greater  au- 
thority on  this  issue  and  on  the  issue 
of  health  care  in  particular  than  can 
the  Senator  from  Mirmesota.  He  is  a 


student  of  the  issue  and  one  whose  po- 
sitions and  whose  words  are  widely  re- 
spected on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  He 
has  done  the  Senate  a  real  service  this 
afternoon  in  setting  the  stage  for  what 
will  be  a  very  contentious  debate  next 
Tuesday.  And  while  the  galleries  are 
empty  and  while  the  Chamber  is 
empty,  I  hope  Senators  will  take  the 
time  to  read  the  remarks  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  prior  to  the 
debate  on  Tuesday  because  I  think  it 
will  make  a  difference  on  how  a  lot  of 
Senators  ought  to  vote. 

So  I  hope  that  perhaps  while  not 
every  one  of  the  Senators  had  an  op- 
portunity to  hear  his  very  compelling 
arguments  this  afternoon  they  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  read  them 
prior  to  the  debate  on  Tuesday.  I  com- 
mend him  for  the  contribution  he 
made  to  that  debate. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, let  me  acknowledge  and  express 
my  appreciation  to  my  colleague  from 
South  Dakota  for  those  kind  remarks. 
As  a  new  member  of  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee,  I  particularly  ap- 
preciate the  contribution  that  he  not 
only  has  made  in  the  past  but  will  be 
making  in  the  future  on  all  of  the 
health-care  issues,  particularly  the 
issues  of  access  which  I  think  is  what 
we  are  dealing  with  here— to  have  the 
resources  to  go  around  for  all  Ameri- 
cans and  not  just  those  who  have  had 
the  benefit  of  Medicare. 


NEWARK  FBI 
Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President. 
I  rise  today  in  support  of  an  amend- 
ment I  offered  Wednesday,  which  was 
unanimously  approved  by  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  to  provide  spe- 
cial pay  for  FBI  agents  and  other  per- 
sonnel serving  in  the  Newark,  NJ,  Di- 
vision. I  have  been  working  closely 
with  Senator  Bradley,  who  has  pur- 
sued the  same  matter  as  a  member  of 
the  Intelligence  Committee. 

This  provision  is  of  critical  impor- 
tance to  Federal  law  enforcement  in 
New  Jersey.  As  a  result  of  a  recently 
instituted  pay  demonstration  project 
in  the  FBI's  New  York  City  office,  a 
significant  pay  disparity  now  exists  be- 
tween the  FBI  Newark  Division  and 
New  York  City  offices.  This  has  had  a 
severe  impact  on  the  morale  of  agents 
stationed  in  the  Newark  Division.  Of 
greater  concern,  the  New  York  City 
pay  demonstration  project  has  led  to  a 
substantial  increase  in  the  number  of 
agents  transferring  out  of  the  Newark 
office  and  into  the  New  York  City 
office.  This  provision  seeks  to  address 
this  problem  and  the  exodus  of  senior 
FBI  agents  from  the  Newark  Division. 
Last  year,  when  Congress  approved 
the  fiscal  year  1989  intelligence  au- 
thorization bill,  it  authorized  a  pay 
demonstration  project  for  New  York 
City  FBI  agents  to  offset  the  area's 
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high  cost  of  living  and  the  office's  seri- 
ous recruitment  and  retention  prob- 
lem. Under  this  program.  New  York 
City  agents  received  a  25-percent  pay 
increase  and  a  $20,000  mobility  allow- 
ance for  agents  newly  transferred  to 
New  York.  While  I  understand  this 
project  has  been,  for  the  most  part, 
successful  for  New  York,  it  has  created 
unintended  significant  problems  for 
the  Newark  Division.  Agents  stationed 
in  the  Newark  office,  a  mere  9  miles 
away,  had  not  been  included  in  the 
demonstration  project. 

FBI  Director  William  Sessions  has 
recognized  that  this  situation  has  had 
negative  repercussions  on  the  Newark 
office.  Morale  has  become  a  serious 
problem.  As  Director  Sessions  has 
written  to  me. 

In  particular,  morale  is  low  among  many 
who  face  some  of  the  same  high  costs  that 
New  York  office  employees  face.  I  believe 
their  close  proximity  to  the  New  Yoric  office 
contributes  to  their  frustration. 

Others  may  point  out  that  FBI 
agents  in  other  high-cost  cities  also 
have  been  deprived  of  a  pay  raise,  and 
that  is  true.  But  those  agents  do  not 
have  to  deal  with  the  fact  that  a 
fellow  who  may  live  on  his  street  or  in 
his  town,  who  holds  the  same  job 
working  for  the  same  agency,  facing 
essentially  the  same  high  cost  of 
living,  makes  25  percent  more  in 
salary.  Agents  in  other  cities  don't 
have  to  work  side  by  side  on  coopera- 
tive investigations,  performing  the 
same  kind  of  work  with  someone 
whose  salary  Is  substantially  higher, 
because  he  happens  to  cross  a  bridge 
or  tunnel  into  New  York  every  day. 
That  hurts. 

However,  my  purpose  in  introducing 
this  amendment  was  not  just  to  soothe 
hurt  egos.  Of  far  greater  concern  is 
the  impact  the  New  York  City  demon- 
stration project  has  had  on  the  turn- 
over rate  in  the  Newark  office,  and 
consequently  law  enforcement  efforts 
in  New  Jersey.  Since  the  inception  of 
the  New  York  City  demonstration 
project,  applications  for  transfer  out 
of  Newark  have  increased  by  625  per- 
cent. Since  the  program  began,  23 
senior  agents  have  been  granted  trans- 
fers from  Newark  to  the  New  York 
City  office  to  take  advantage  of  the 
pay  increase.  These  are  some  of  the 
Newark  office's  most  senior  agents. 
Their  experience  is  irreplaceable.  The 
positions  will  be  filled  by  relatively 
new  agents.  This  is  a  problem  that 
grows  worse  every  day.  The  Newark 
office  is  being  drained  of  experienced 
agents,  and  this  could  have  a  real 
impact  on  crimefighting  efforts  in  my 
State. 

Mr.  President,  we  need  to  stop  the 
flow  of  seasoned  agents  out  of  the 
Newark  FBI  Office.  This  provision 
seeks  to  close  the  gap  in  pay  between 
Newark  Division  and  New  York  City 
FBI  agents  that  is  attracting  so  many 
Newark  agents  to  the  New  York  office. 


This  provision  will  provide  agents  and 
other  staff  in  the  FBI's  Newark  Divi- 
sion offices  with  a  pay  increase  of  10 
to  15  percent  of  their  base  salaries,  to 
help  offset  the  high  living  expenses  of 
the  area  and  the  current  pay  disparity 
with  the  New  York  office.  This  New 
Jersey  program  will  last  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  New  York  City  project. 

Mr.  President,  this  provision  is  of 
great  importance  to  Federal  law  en- 
forcement in  New  Jersey.  The  FBI  is 
an  integral  part  of  the  crimefighting 
apparatus  in  my  State.  The  lO-to-15- 
percent  pay  increase  for  Newark  Divi- 
sion FBI  personnel  offers  an  incentive 
to  stay  in  New  Jersey.  It  not  only 
helps  to  ensure  that  agents  and  other 
FBI  staff  will  receive  relief  from  the 
area's  high  cost  of  living,  it  helps 
ensure  that  FBI  crimefighting  efforts 
will  be  unimpaired.  I  would  like  to  ex- 
press my  gratitude  to  Senator  Hol- 
LiNGS  and  Senator  Rudman  for  their 
valuable  cooperation  on  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
questions  I  posed  to  FBI  Director  Wil- 
liam Sessions  and  the  responses  he 
provided  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Responses  of  FBI  Director  William  Ses- 
sions TO   Questions  Posed  by  Senator 
Lautenberg  Concerning  Newark  FBI  Pay 
1.   "What  effect   has  the  Demonstration 
Project  had  on  recruitment  and  retention  in 
the  New  Yorlc  office?  The  Northern  New 
Jersey  offices?  What  are  the  staffing  levels 
in  the  New  York  office  now;  what  were  they 
before  implementation  of  the  project?  What 
are  they  projected  to  be  at  the  completion 
of  the  project?" 

As  you  know,  the  NYODP  covers  all  Spe- 
cial Agents  assigned  to  the  NYO  and  about 
240  of  the  790  support  employees.  A  prelimi- 
nary review  of  the  effects  of  the  Demonstra- 
tion Project  are  encouraging.  The  resigna- 
tion rate  of  those  covered  by  the  project  is 
down  as  compared  to  the  same  period  last 
year.  Also  two  Special  Agents,  who  are  eligi- 
ble for  Office  of  Preference  (OP)  transfers 
to  offices  of  their  choice,  turned  down  their 
transfers  to  remain  in  New  York  hereby  en- 
abling the  NYO  to  continue  to  benefit  from 
their  years  of  experience  in  the  community. 
Of  course,  based  on  the  conunents  of  the 
NYO  management,  there  is  a  noticeable  im- 
provement in  the  morale  of  those  covered 
by  the  Demonstration  Project. 

The  negative  side  of  this  new  authority  is 
the  effect  it  is  having  on  those  not  covered. 
When  the  NYO  problems  were  initially 
being  reviewed,  it  was  intended  that  the 
problems  of  those  employees  not  subject  to 
transfer  (about  550)  of  the  NYO  support 
population)  would  be  addressed  through  the 
existing  special  pay  rate  authority.  About 
110  of  the  550  NYO  support  employees  are 
receiving  special  salary  rates  which  were  ap- 
proved before  the  NYODP  was  authorized. 
None  of  the  requests  made  by  the  FBI  after 
the  enactment  of  the  legislation  authorizing 
the  Demonstration  Project  have  been  ap- 
proved. In  addition,  there  is  concern  that 
when  the  special  pay  rates  are  finally  ap- 
proved, the  percent  of  increase  for  most  em- 
ployees subject  to  the  rates  will  be  much 
less  than  those  covered  by  the  Demonstra- 


tion Project.  Because  these  employees  are 
receiving  no  financial  enhancements,  many 
feel  that  the  Bureau  does  not  believe  their 
contributions  to  the  FBI's  operation  is  as 
important  as  others  covered  by  the  Demon- 
stration Project.  Their  morale  is  low  and  we 
have  seen  a  substantial  increase  in  the 
number  of  resignations  among  those  not 
covered.  The  legislation  establishing  the 
NYODP  requires  regular  progress  reports  to 
Congress.  These  reports  will  document  in 
more  detail  the  effect  of  the  NYODP  on  re- 
cruitment and  retention  of  personnel,  etc. 

The  establishment  of  the  NYODP  has 
caused  some  repercussions  in  the  Newark 
office.  In  particular,  the  morale  is  low 
among  many  who  face  some  of  the  same 
high  costs  that  NYO  employees  face.  I  be- 
lieve their  close  proximity  to  the  NYO  con- 
tributes to  their  frustration.  However,  we 
cannot  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  employees 
in  other  offices  are  similarly  facing  finan- 
cial hardships  which  effect  their  morale  as 
well. 

As  I  mentioned  previously,  at  the  time  the 
NYODP  was  approved  for  the  NYO,  that 
office  was  experiencing  the  most  serious  re- 
tention/recruitment problems.  In  our 
Report  on  Recruitment.  Retention  and 
Operational  Problems  facing  the  New  York 
Office  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion caused  by  the  High  Cost  of  Living,  and 
a  Plan  for  Remedies,  we  advised  Congress  of 
the  high  resignation  rate  in  the  NYO  and 
the  difficulty  we  had  staffing  that  office. 
For  example,  on  February  1,  1988,  the  NYO 
was  112  Agents  below  its  authorized  comple- 
ment of  1212  Agents  and  was  60  support  em- 
ployees below  its  authorized  complement  of 
802.  The  Agent  resignation  rate  was  3.47 
percent  in  1987  (it  had  almost  tripled  since 
1984).  Also,  in  1987  nine  Special  Agente  re- 
signed rather  than  take  a  transfer  to  the 
NYO.  The  NYODP  was  implemented  begin- 
ning in  October,  1988.  As  of  March  29.  1989, 
that  office  was  36  Agents  below  the  author- 
ized number.  Of  course,  we  hope  that  in  the 
future  we  will  see  further  improvements  in 
the  staffing  levels  of  the  NYO.  As  of  March 
29.  1989.  the  Newark  Office  was  staffed  2 
Agents  over  its  complement.  The  resigna- 
tion rate  among  Agents  in  the  Newark 
Office  was  1.98  percent  in  Fiscal  Year  (FY) 
1987  and  1.88  percent  in  FY  1988.  (Note  that 
the  authorized  staffing  of  FBI  offices  is  re- 
viewed periodically  and  many  fluctuate.) 

2.  "How  many  requests  for  transfers  from 
Newark  to  New  York  have  been  received  by 
FBI  Headquarters  since  the  implementation 
of  the  Demonstration  Project?  How  does 
that  compare  to  past  experience?" 

A  review  of  the  OP  list  for  February  16. 
1989,  revealed  that  25  Agents  had  requested 
transfers  to  the  NYO.  That  figure  compares 
to  four  on  the  August  15,  1988,  OP  list;  four 
on  the  February  26,  1988,  OP  list;  three  on 
the  August  31,  1987,  OP  list;  and  four  on  the 
February  28,  1987,  OP  list.  We  are  attempt- 
ing to  accommodate  those  Agents  who  wish 
to  transfer  to  the  NYO  while,  at  the  same 
lime,  attempting  to  ensure  their  transfer 
does  not  negatively  impact  on  the  Newark 
Office's  operational  responsibilities. 

4.  "What  is  the  cost  of  the  Demonstration 
Project  for  fiscal  year  1989?  What  would  t>e 
the  cost  of  extending  the  project  to  the 
Northern  New  Jersey  offices?" 

For  Fiscal  Year  1989.  the  FBI  is  having  to 
absorb  about  $15,781,103  which  is  the  cost 
of  the  NYODP.  If  the  NYODP  were  ex- 
panded to  cover  the  NYO  employees  cur- 
rently excluded  from  the  project,  the  cost 
would  be  approximately  an  additional 
$2,657,069.  Although  no  specific  calculations 
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have  been  prepared  for  the  Newark  Office, 
based  on  the  difference  In  size  between  the 
Newark  Office  and  the  NYO,  it  could  rough- 
ly be  estimated  that  the  cost  for  establish- 
ing a  Demonstration  Project  for  the  Newark 
Office  (all  support  and  Agents)  at  a  rate  of 
25  percent  of  base  pay  (the  same  as  the  re- 
tention allowance  paid  to  NYO  employees 
covered  by  the  NYODP)  and  including  the 
mobility      allowance      would      be      about 
$2,030,000  for  the  last  half  of  FY  1989.  If 
similar  demonstration  projects  were  created 
for  those  other  offices  which  have  been 
identified  to  have  similar  problems,  based 
on  the  fact  that  all  four  offices  are  about 
the  same  size  as  the  NYO.  the  cost  would  be 
the  same  as  the  cost  for  the  NYODP.  (If  the 
NYODP  is  expanded  to  cover  all  NYOD  em- 
ployees the  total  cost  to  the  Bureau  Is  pro- 
jected to  be  $21,542,891.)  The  NYODP  is 
projected  to  cost  the  FBI  $18,837,464  in  FY 
1990.  However.  I  believe  it  is  Important  to 
remember  that  the  cost  of  living,  including 
housing,  taxes,  etc.,  differs  in  the  major 
cities  around  the  country.  Any  decision  to 
implement  locality-type  pay  for  FBI  em- 
ployees working  in  high-cost  areas  should 
take  into  consideration  the  percentage  that 
their   cost   of   living    is   above   the   norm. 
Therefore,  the  employees  of  the  Newark 
Office  and  other  offices  may  not  warrent 
the  same  percentage  enhancement  as  those 
in  the  NYO. 

5.  "How  many  FBI  employees  working  out 
of  the  New  York  division  actually  reside  in 
New  Jersey?  What  percentage  is  that  of  the 
total  number  of  New  York  division 
employees?" 

Of  the  1130  authorized  Agents  currently 
working  in  the  NYO.  613  reside  in  New 
Jersey.  In  other  words,  about  54  percent  of 
the  NYO  Agents  live  in  New  Jersey. 

6.  "What  criteria  will  the  FBI  use  to 
define  the  Demonstration  Project  as  a  suc- 
cess"? What  is  your  interim  assessment  of 
the  project?" 

As  indicated  above,  our  preliminary  review 
of  the  project  reflects  that  it  is  having  a 
positive  impact  on  the  problems  previously 
identified.  Attached  is  the  project  paper 
signed  by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Per- 
sonnel Management  (OPM)  and  me.  This 
document,  among  other  things,  outlines 
some  of  the  methodology  used  for  the  Im- 
plementation of  the  NYODP  and  the  tenta- 
tive model  which  was  proposed  to  be  used  to 
evaluate  the  NYODP.  (This  model  may  be 
slightly  revised  with  the  approval  of  OPM.) 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Pryor).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


SHORT-RANGE  NUCLEAR 
FORCES 


MORNING  BUSINESS 


Mr.  BYRD.  I  do  not  think  I  will  be 
acting  unduly  if  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  morning  business  for 
not  to  exceed  30  minutes  and  that 
Senators  be  allowed  to  speak  for  not 
to  exceed  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand that  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  will  be  coming  to  the  floor 
shortly.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
recent  article,  a  respected  syndicated 
columnist  posed  an  interesting  ques- 
tion, asking  how  the  United  States 
would  feel  if  the  Soviets  were  to 
deploy  new  missiles  whose  ranges  were 
below  that  covered  by  the  INF  Treaty. 
Mr.  Lewis  asserted  that  the  recent 
Soviet  threat  to  violate  the  INF 
Treaty  by  halting  dismantlements  of 
SS-23  missiles  is  an  understandable  re- 
sponse to  the  NATO  proposal  to  mod- 
ernize its  Lance  missiles. 

What  this  argument  overlooks  is 
that  the  Soviets  are,  in  fact,  deploying 
new  short-range  missiles  not  banned 
by  the  INF  Treaty.  Mr.  Gorbachev  has 
doubled  the  number  SS-21  missile 
launchers  deployed  and  is  deploying 
Scud  missiles  to  replace  SS-23  missiles 
that  have  been  destroyed  pursuant  to 
the  treaty.  In  addition,  Mr.  Gorbachev 
continues  to  deploy  numerous  other 
nuclear  systems  not  covered  by  the 
treaty,  such  as,  self-propelled  artillery 
and  a  new  tactical  air-to-surface  mis- 
sile, the  AS-16.  The  new  deployments 
mean  that  the  Soviet  Union's  huge  ad- 
vantage in  short-range  nuclear  weap- 
ons is  growing  even  larger.  They  also 
reveal  the  cynical  hypocrisy  of  Mos- 
cow's outrageous  threat  to  scrap  the 
INF  Treaty  if  NATO  deploys  an  up- 
graded Lance. 

It  was  also  asserted  that  plans  for 
the  Lance  follow-on  to  have  an  in- 
creased range  have  emerged  only  in 
recent  months,  have  been  a  surprise  to 
Soviet  officials,  and  are  the  result  of 
military  momentum  without  any  polit- 
ical input.  This  is  simply  erroneous. 
The  intent  to  enhance  the  Lance 
follow-on's  range  goes  back  several 
years  and  is  driven  as  much  by  politi- 
cal as  military  consideratior\s.  More- 
over, the  Soviets  have  long  been  aware 
of  it,  as  shown  by  Deputy  Foreign 
Minister  Yuli  Vorontsov's  letter  oppos- 
ing it  that  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times  on  July  14.  1987.  So  nearly  2 
years  ago.  the  Soviets  expressed  their 
opposition  to  any  upgraded  Lance  ca- 
pability. 

Over  the  last  week  and  a  half,  the 
Soviets  backed  away  from  their  threat 
to  violate  the  INF  Treaty,  but  not 
before  it  was  repeated  by  the  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  m 
a  speech  in  London.  The  fact  that 
such  a  threat  could  be  made  by  For- 
eign Minister  Shevardnadze  and  the 
highest  ranking  military  officer  in  the 
Warsaw  Pact  suggests  that  new  think- 
ing exerts  a  rather  tentative  hold  on 
Soviet  foreign  policy. 

A  number  of  commentators  criti- 
cized President  Bush's  handling  of  the 
dispute  within  NATO  on  short-range 


nuclear  force  negotiations.  Those  com- 
mentators almost  uniformly  ignored 
the  fact  that  NATO  has  had  a  policy 
on  this  subject  for  nearly  2  years,  an 
agreement  that  was  reaffirmed  by 
NATO's  leaders,  including  Chancellor 
Kohl,  at  last  year's  summit.  Under 
that  agreement.  NATO  stated  that  the 
U.S.  would  negotiate  'reductions  of 
American  and  Soviet  land-based  nucle- 
ar missile  systems  of  shorter  range, 
leading  to  equal  ceilings."  but  only  "in 
conjunction  with  the  establishment  of 
a  conventional  balsaice." 

These  critics  of  the  President  also  ig- 
nored the  fact  that  the  recent  dispute 
arose  when  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  tried  to  retreat  from  that 
agreement.  In  response,  the  I>resident 
quite  correctly  walked  the  other  way. 
saying  we  would  not  negotiate  on 
short-range  nuclear  missiles  at  all.  The 
President's  resolve  in  this  particular 
instance  had  its  intended  effect.  The 
Germans  agreed  at  the  sunmiit  to 
return  to  the  prior  NATO  agreement. 
The  President  should  be  praised  for 
his  skillful  handling  of  what  could 
have  been  a  very  damaging  dispute 
and  achieving  an  outcome  that  reaf- 
firms the  sensible  policy  that  NATO 
had  previously  adopted. 

Foreign  Minister  Shevardnadze  has 
expressed         disappointment        with 
NATO's  reaffirmation  of  this  policy— 
and  no  doubt  he  is  disappointed  that 
the    Soviet's    propaganda    on    short- 
range  nuclear  forces  has  failed  to  split 
the  NATO  alliance.  Mr.  Shevardnadze, 
however,  says  that  his  disappointment 
stems  from  the  Soviet  Union's  strong 
desire  to  reduce  SNF  missiles  as  quick- 
ly   as    possible.    Let    me    respond    by 
saying,  if  Moscow  is.  indeed,  so  anx- 
ious to  reduce  SNF  missiles,  then  it 
should   follow  NATO's   example   and 
unilaterally  cut  its  own  forces.  Over 
the  last  decade.  NATO  has  unilateral- 
ly eliminated  one-third  of  its  tactical 
nuclear   arsenal.   We   received   not   a 
handclap  in  the  United  Nations,  not  a 
paragraph  in  Pravda.  for  making  that 
unilateral  gesture.  The  Soviets  could 
do  the  same  and  still  retain  a  signifi- 
cant  SNF   advantage.    If   Moscow    is 
truly  serious  about  reducing  SNF  to 
the    lowest    necessary    level,    then    it 
should  imilaterally  cut  its  SNF  mis- 
siles to  the  current  NATO  levels. 

President  Bush  and  the  other  NATO 
heads  of  government  called  for  this  in 
their  summit  communique,  and  West- 
em  publics  and  legislatures  should  en- 
dorse this  call.  Until  Moscow  under- 
takes serious  imilateral  SNF  cuts  of 
the  magnitude  that  I  suggest-not  a 
token  cut  such  as  that  recently  an- 
nounced—then we  should  recognize 
Soviet  statements  on  SNF  for  being 
more  politically  designed  than  they 
profess  to  be. 


CONVENTIONAL  ARMS  NEGOTIATIONS 

Last  December.  NATO  set  forth  a 
detailed    proposal    for    deep    cuts    of 
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some  50  percent  in  the  total  number 
of  tanks,  armored  personnel  carriers, 
and  artillery  deployed  in  Europe. 
Under  the  NATO  proposal.  East  and 
West  would  each  be  limited  to  equal 
ceilings  on  these  forces  at  levels  slight- 
ly below  current  NATO  levels.  In 
recent  weeks,  the  Soviets  have  accept- 
ed many  of  the  elements  of  the  NATO 
proposal. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Soviets  have 
continued  to  insist  that  aircraft  be  in- 
cluded in  the  negotiations.  In  a  major 
concession.  NATO  has  agreed  to  in- 
clude aircraft  and.  in  fact,  is  now  pro- 
posing more  far-reaching  aircraft 
limits  than  the  Soviets. 

These  developments  have  increased 
the  likelihood  that  the  CFE  talks  will 
successfully  result  in  an  agreement  to 
reduce  conventional  forces  in  Europe 
in  a  stabilizing  manner.  President 
Bush  has  set  a  goal  of  reaching  such 
an  agreement  within  a  year  and  imple- 
menting cuts  by  1992  or  1993.  This  is 
an  extremely  ambitious  schedule  and 
will  test  whether  the  Soviets  are  genu- 
inely interested  in  creating  a  peaceful 
order  in  Europe.  If  President  Gorba- 
chev does,  indeed,  share  that  objective 
then  he  will  have  to  be  forthcoming 
on  the  numerous  issues  that  remain  to 
be  resolved. 

SUBZONES 

In  addition  to  proposing  dramatic 
cuts  in  forces  throughout  the  whole  of 
Europe,  NATO  has  proposed  a  series 
of  concentric  subzones,  each  of  which 
would  have  its  own  sublimit  of  permit- 
ted forces  with  lower  sublimits  for 
smaller  zones  closer  to  the  central 
front. 

This  subzone  approach  is  critical  to 
achieving  the  objective  of  enhancing 
stability  in  Europe  and  achieving  force 
reductions  in  a  verifiable  manner.  Un- 
fortunately the  current  Soviet  ap- 
proach does  not  satisfy  these  require- 
ments. 

ARTILLERY  DEFINITIONS 

The  Warsaw  Pact,  in  defining  artil- 
lery it  proposes  be  covered  by  the  ne- 
gotiations, has  included  anti-tank  sys- 
tems larger  than  100  millimeters, 
thereby  artificially  minimizing  their 
advantage  in  artillery  firepower. 

Negotiating  a  common  ceiling  on  ar- 
tillery will  require  negotiation  of  a 
sensible  definition  of  artillery  to  be 
covered. 

AIRCRAFT  TYPES  INCLUDED 

While  the  Warsaw  Pact  has  insisted 
on  including  NATO  aircraft  in  the  ne- 
gotiations—a position  we  have  now  ac- 
cepted—they are  still  seeking  to  ex- 
clude from  the  negotiations  a  majority 
of  their  combat  air  force,  including 
their  huge  fighter  interceptor  force. 
President  Bush  and  NATO  have  right- 
ly demanded  that  all  land-based 
combat  aircraft  be  included. 

The  decision  by  President  Bush  and 
NATO  to  include  aircraft  in  this  phase 
of  the  negotiations  constitutes  a  sig- 


nificant concession  to  the  Soviet  posi- 
tion. It  demonstrates  that  NATO  is 
willing  to  take  bold  steps  to  achieve  an 
agreement.  It  should  be  matched  by 
equal  flexibility  on  the  Soviet  side. 

VERIFICATION  AND  OPEN  SKIES 

Verification  of  a  conventional  arms 
agreement  is  going  to  be  exceedingly 
difficult  and  complex,  far  more  so 
than  the  INF  Treaty.  Achieving  ade- 
quate monitoring  of  a  conventional 
arms  treaty  will  require  the  Soviet 
Union  and  its  Warsaw  Pact  partners  to 
accept  far  greater  openness  in  their 
military  affairs  than  they  have  ever 
before  contemplated. 

Two  weeks  ago  in  his  Texas  A&M 
speech.  President  Bush  made  an  im- 
portant Open  Skies  proposal  for 
moving  toward  the  greater  military 
transparency  in  Europe  that  will  be 
needed  if  conventional  arms  control  is 
to  succeed. 

Unfortunately,  some  cynical  and 
poorly  informed  commentators  have 
denigrated  the  Open  Skies  proposal  as 
a  public  relations  ploy,  the  dusting  off 
of  a  30-year-old  idea  that  has  been 
rendered  obsolete  by  satellite  tech- 
nology. 

This  overlooks  the  tremendous  bene- 
fits for  enhancing  stability  in  Europe 
that  enhanced  transparency  can  offer 
and  the  significant  role  in  this  to  be 
played  by  aerial  observation.  The 
Stockholm  Document  of  1986  provides 
for  aerial  observations,  but  only  in 
limited  circumstances.  Expanding  the 
use  of  aerial  observation  as  the  Presi- 
dent has  proposed  could  greatly  en- 
hance the  value  of  the  existing  Stock- 
holm confidence-building  measures 
and  serve  as  an  excellent  precedent  for 
the  negotiation  of  additional  early- 
warning  and  confidence-building  meas- 
ures in  the  CSBM  talks  in  Vienna.  I 
would  note  that  the  President's  Open 
Skies  initiative  is  in  keeping  with  legis- 
lation adopted  by  Congress  last  year 
calling  for  high  priority  attention  to 
enhanced  confidence-building  meas- 
ures. It  is  also  consistent  with  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  North  Atlantic 
Assembly's  special  report  on  confi- 
dence-building measures  issued  last 
November. 

The  President's  Open  Skies  initiative 
will  by  no  means  satisfy  the  verifica- 
tion requirements  of  a  conventional 
arms  reduction  agreement.  It  is  not  in- 
tended to.  But  implementation  of  an 
Open  Skies  Program  will  be  a  signifi- 
cant contribution  to  laying  the 
groundwork  for  the  extensive  and  in- 
trusive measures  that  CFE  verification 
will  require.  This  is  exactly  the  ap- 
proach the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  was  advocating  in  its 
report  on  the  INF  Treaty  when  it 
called  for  'a  radical  new  approach  to 
confidence-building  measures"  includ- 
ing "pilot  projects  on  verification  (to) 
be  explored  in  parallel  with  negotia- 
tions on  actual  reductions  and  *  •  • 


implemented  in  advance  of  any  agree- 
ment on  reductions." 

Mr.  President,  moments  ago.  Presi- 
dent Bush  landed  back  in  the  United 
States  and  is  preparing  to  take  a  well- 
deserved  break  at  his  home  in  Kenne- 
bunkport,  ME.  the  State  where  I  hope 
to  be  shortly,  this  afternoon,  along 
with  the  majority  leader.  The  Presi- 
dent is  justifiably  being  praised  by 
many  of  our  colleagues  and  commen- 
tators and  citizens  all  over  this  coun- 
try and.  indeed,  other  countries,  as 
well.  It  is  well-deserved  praise.  He  has 
achieved  a  remarkable  success  within 
the  alliance,  proposing  a  forward-look- 
ing, innovative  and  bold  initiative  for 
Europe.  I  think  that  demonstrated 
several  things.  It  shows  that  the  Presi- 
dent thinks  before  he  speaks,  that  he 
in  fact  works  out  with  great  prepara- 
tion those  thoughts  before  taking  any 
action— something  that,  unfortunate- 
ly, is  somewhat  unusual  in  politics. 
And  I  think  that  this  thoughtful  ap- 
proach redounds  to  his  great  credit. 

There  have  been  many  who  have 
leveled  criticism  at  the  President  for 
having  moved  too  slowly,  not  being 
quite  imaginative  enough  and  allowing 
the  public  relations  stage  to  be  occu- 
pied by  Mikhail  Gorbachev.  I  do  be- 
lieve that  President  Bush's  perform- 
ance during  the  past  week  has  en- 
hanced not  only  his  own  reputation  in 
this  country  and  the  world,  but  also 
provided  a  remarkable  stimulus  for  so- 
lidity in  the  NATO  alliance,  which  was 
seen  as  fracturing. 

I  believe  that  the  United  States  cer- 
tainly has  moved  back  into  the  fore- 
front of  being  a  leader  for  world  peace, 
and  the  caution  that  was  exhibited  by 
President  Bush  has  proven  to  be  re- 
sponsible, productive,  and  fruitful. 
And  I  believe  that  if  we  maintain  this 
coherent  NATO  approach,  without 
one  nation  or  another  trying  to  outbid 
the  Soviets  in  making  unilateral  ges- 
tures, we  will  be  able  to  achieve  mas- 
sive reductions,  to  the  betterment  of 
the  west,  the  Soviet  Union.  Eastern 
Europe  and,  indeed,  the  whole  world. 

I  commend  President  Bush  again  for 
his  extraordinary  act  of  statesmanship 
during  this  past  week. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


TRIBUTE  TO  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  a  great  leader, 
statesman  and  visionary,  Claude 
Pepper. 

Senator  Pepper  was  a  man  who  ex- 
emplified the  best  of  what  we  con- 
stantly strive  to  achieve  as  legislators 
and  public  servants.  From  his  early 
days  in  the  Florida  Legislature,  to  his 
tenure  in  the  Senate  to  his  final  days 
in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Claude  Pepper  never  stopped  caring— 
never  stopped  believing  that  he  could 
make  a  difference  in  the  lives  of  his 
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fellow  Americans.  He  was  a  man  of  hu- 
manity; a  caring  and  loving  individual 
who  saw  injustice  and  tried  to  right  it; 
who  saw  a  downtrodden  person  and 
tried  to  uplift  them. 

Pepper  was  a  "no-excuses"  New  Deal 
Democrat  who  stood  for  the  very  es- 
sence of  democratic  values  in  much 
the  same  way  as  the  other  statesmen 
he  emulated,  Harry  S.  Truman  and 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  Claude  Pepper 
had  the  courage  to  fight  the  difficult 
battles  for  the  difficult  causes  that 
other  less  noble  individuals  might 
have  shied  away  from.  He  was  an 
ardent  advocate  for  the  elderly;  instill- 
ing in  them  a  sense  of  self -worth  and 
political  activism  as  he  strove  to 
ensure  that  even  as  they  aged,  their 
rights  and  liberties  were  protected. 

Claude  Pepper's  nonstop  energy  and 
half  century  of  public  service  was 
rooted  in  a  uniquely  human  concern;  a 
deeply  felt  belief  in  the  causes  and  in 
the  people.  He  was  a  truly  unique  indi- 
vidual with  a  depth  of  compassion  and 
understanding.  We  have  been  enriched 
by  his  presence  and  by  his  deeds.  We 
will  miss  Senator  Pepper,  but  we  will 
be  better  for  having  known  him.  The 
legacy  he  leaves  behind  is  what  must 
drive  us  in  the  future.  We  honor  him 
and  remember  him  best  by  continuing 
to  strive  for  the  ideals  and  the  causes 
that  he  pursued  throughout  his  life. 
We  must  always  remember,  as  Claude 
Pepper  did,  that  we  can  make  a  differ- 
ence in  the  lives  of  other  poeple;  that 
we  can  effect  positive  social  change; 
that  we  can  make  this  world  a  better, 
more  humane  place  to  live. 


for  other  purposes;  to  the  Select  Committee 
on  Indian  Affairs. 

The  following  concurrent  resolution 
was  read,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

H.  Con.  Res.  121.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  assassination  of  Colonel  James 
Rowe  in  the  Philippines;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  12:30  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  Goetz,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  bill,  in  which  it  requests 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  881.  An  act  to  provide  for  restoration 
of  the  Federal  trust  relationship  with,  and 
assistance  to,  the  Coquille  Tribe  of  Indians 
and  the  individual  members  consisting  of 
the  Coquille  Tribe  of  Indians,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  has  agreed  to  the  following 
concurrent  resolution,  in  which  it  re- 
quests the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.  Con.  Res.  121.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  assassination  of  Col.  James 
Rowe  in  the  Philippines. 


MEASURES  REFERRED 
The  following  bill  was  read  the  first 
and  second  times  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

H.R.  881.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  resto- 
ration of  the  Federal  trust  relationship 
with,  and  assistance  to,  the  Coquille  Tribe 
of  Indians  and  the  individual  members  con- 
sisting of  the  Coquille  Tribe  of  Indians,  and 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  DODD: 
S.  1116.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  gradual  in- 
crease in  the  rate  of  pay  of  certain  offices 
and  positions  in  the  executive  and  judicial 
branches,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

S.  1117.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  gradual  and 
concurrent  increase  in  the  rate  of  pay  and 
decrease  in  honoraria  for  Members  of  Con- 
gress, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

By   Mr.    ARMSTRONG   (for   himself 
and  Mr.  Wirth): 
S.  1118.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  transfer 
of   the   Platoro   Reservoir   to   the   Conejos 
Water  Conservancy  District  of  the  State  of 
Colorado,   and   for   the   protection   of   fish 
habitat  on  the  Conejos  River:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
By  Mr.  MITCHELL: 
S.  1119.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  provide  that  unearned 
income  of  a  child  attributable  to  damages 
received  on  account  of  personal  injuries  or 
sickness  of  the  child  not  be  taxed  at  the 
marginal  rate  of  such  child's  parents;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  GRASSLEY: 
S.  1120.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  exempt  certain  individ- 
uals from  the  requirements  of  section  89  of 
such  code;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
.     By    Mr.    GORE    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Sasser,  Mr.  BuRDicK,  Mr.  Garn.  Mr. 
Kasten,  Mr.  ROBB,  Mr.  Lautenberg. 
Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Hollings.  Mr.  Ste- 
vens, Mr.  Chafee,  Mr.   Hatch.  Mr. 
LlEBERMAN.     Mr.     Matsunaga,     Mr. 
Pell,  Mr.  Cochran,  Mr.  Mitchell. 
Mr.  Bond.  Mr.  Simpson,  Mr.  Mete- 
ENBAUM.   Mr.   Warner,   Mr.   Heflin. 
Mr.    Sarbanes,    Mr.    DAmato.    Mr. 
Pressler,  Mr.  Riegle,  Mr.  McClure, 
Mr.  INOUYE,  Mr.  Glenn,  Mr.  Dole. 
Mr.    Conrad,    Mr.    DeConcini,    Mr. 
Thurmond,    Mr.    Rockefeller,    Mr. 
Pryor,  Mr.  Levin,  Mr.  Lugar,  Mr. 
Kerry,  Mr.  Shelby.  Mr.  Murkow- 
SKi,  Mr.  Graham,  Mr.  Specter,  Mr. 
Gorton,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr.  Cranston. 
Mr.  NuNN,  Mr.  Johnston,  Mr.  Heinz, 
Mr.   Bradley,  Mr.  Adams,  and  Mr. 
Roth): 
S.J.  Res.  148.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  October  8,  1989,  through  Octo- 
ber 14,  1989,  as  "National  Job  Skills  Week"; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  DASCHLE  (for  Mr.  Mitchell 
(for  himself  and  Mr.  Dole)): 
S.  Res.  141.  Resolution  directing  the 
Senate  Legal  Counsel  to  represent  the 
Senate  defendants  in  the  Honorable  Alcee 
L.  Hastings,  United  States  District  Judge  v. 
The  United  States  Senate,  et  al.  (D.D.C.): 
considered  and  agreed  to. 

By  Mr.  WILSON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Boschwitz,  and  Mr.  Cranston); 
S.  Con.  Res.  41.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  relating 
to  the  human  rights  conditions  of  Jews  in 
Ethiopia;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  DODD: 
S.  1116.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  gradu- 
al increase  in  the  rate  of  pay  of  certain 
offices  and  positions  in  the  executive 
and  judicial  branches,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

S.  1117.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  gradu- 
al and  concurrent  increase  in  the  rate 
of  pay  and  decrease  in  honoraria  for 
Members  of  Congress,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

increases  in  federal  salaries  and  decrease 
in  congressional  honoraria 
Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  4  months 
ago  I  stood  on  this  spot  and  argued 
that  the  real  issues  in  the  congression- 
al pay  raise  debate  were  being  ob- 
scured by  demagoguery  and  cynicism. 
I  said  that  lambasting  the  Congress  by 
radio  talk  show  hosts  and  editorial  car- 
toonists—and even  by  some  Members 
of  Congress— should  not  deflect  us 
from  the  necessary  task  of  raising  the 
pay  of  top  Federal  officials.  And  I  said 
it  was  only  by  approving  a  salary  in- 
crease to  keep  ourselves  whole  that 
Members  of  Congress  would  finally 
ban  an  entrenched  practice  none  of  us 
particularly  like  or  believes  is  in  the 
national  interest:  The  practice  of  ac- 
cepting a  sizable  portion  of  our  income 
in  the  form  of  speaking  fees  from  out- 
side interest  groups. 

I  supported  publicly  in  that  debate 
what  I  know  many  of  my  colleagues 
supported  privately:  A  raise  in  execu- 
tive, judicial,  and  legislative  pay  cou- 
pled with  a  ban  on  the  acceptance  of 
honoraria. 

We  all  know  what  happened  next, 
Mr.  President:  The  Senate  overwhelm- 
ingly rejected  the  pay  raise  measure; 
the  House,  which  had  been  expected 
to  defer  the  matter  and  thus  allow  the 
raise  to  go  into  effect,  defeated  it;  and 
the  status  quo  continued,  with  judges 
and  top  scientists  and  prosecutors  con- 
signed to  choose  further  financial  sac- 
rifice or  departure  from  government 
service,  and  with  the  noxious  honorar- 
ium system  challenged— but  alive  and 
well— in  the  legislative  branch. 

In  the  4  months  or  so  since  we  de- 
bated the  President's  pay  raise  propos- 
al, the  headlines  have  receded,  the  car- 
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toons  and  the  call-in  shows  have 
turned  to  other  topics,  but  the  issues 
raised  at  that  time  remain. 

To  address  these  issues  in  a  manner 
that  I  believe  is  both  responsible  and 
politically  practical,  I  am  introducing 
two  pieces  of  legislation. 

The  first  bill  would  provide  for  a 
gradual  increase  in  the  rate  of  pay  of 
certain  officials  in  the  executive  and 
Judicial  branches.  The  second  bill 
would  provide  for  a  phased  increase  in 
the  rate  of  pay  of  legislative  branch 
personnel  while  concurrently  phasing 
out  any  honoraria  such  personnel  may 
now  receive. 

Based  on  current  pay  levels,  the  first 
measure  would  raise  salaries  for  non- 
legislative  branch  personnel,  as  de- 
fined by  the  1989  Commission  on  Ex- 
ecutive, Legislative,  and  Judicial  Sala- 
ries, by  increments  of  10  percent  per 
year  for  4  years  beginning  January  1, 
1990.  Those  affected  by  this  legislation 
would  include  Federal  judges,  execu- 
tive branch  political  appointees,  senior 
officers  on  the  executive  schedule,  and 
our  top  research  scientists. 

The  second  measure  would  raise  sal- 
aries for  Members  of  Congress  and 
certain  other  senior  legislative  branch 
personnel  as  defined  by  the  salary 
commission  by  increments  of  10  per- 
cent per  year  for  4  years  beginning 
January  1,  1990,  while  concurrently 
phasing  out  honoraria  at  a  rate  of  25 
percent  per  year  over  4  years. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  the  course  of  the 
February  debate,  honest  discussion  of 
the  appropriate  salary  for  Members  of 
this  body  must  begin  with  a  recogni- 
tion that  the  true  pay  level  for  U.S. 
Senators  is  not  $89,500;  it  is  really 
$125,300.  Our  checks  from  the  Treas- 
ury amount  to  the  lower  figure,  but  we 
long  ago  set  our  de  facto  pay  level  40 
percent  higher  when  we  determined 
that,  given  a  choice,  the  public  prob- 
ably would  tolerate  a  supplement  to 
our  income  paid  by  special  interest 
groups— but  would  not  tolerate  an  in- 
crease paid  from  tax  revenues.  Elected 
into  a  body  with  such  a  two-source  pay 
system,  most  of  us  who  live  on  our 
earnings  and  have  little  or  no  private 
wealth  have  traditionally  relied  on 
this  additional  income  to  help  support 
two  households  and  keep  pace  with  in- 
flation. 

Partly  because  of  the  pay  raise 
debate,  partly  because  of  the  increas- 
ing attention  negative  campaigning 
has  focused  on  this  issue,  and  partly 
because  of  media  fascination  with  the 
minutiae  of  the  lives  of  public  figtu-es, 
the  old  assumptions  no  longer  apply. 
If  the  public  will  not  tolerate  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in  congressional  pay. 
neither  will  it  tolerate  in  the  long  run 
substantial  speaking  fees  from  outside 
interest  groups. 

Bir.  President,  the  new  climate  has 
forced  difficult  choices  on  Members  of 
Congress.  I,  for  one,  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that— no  matter  how  high 


the  barriers  I  have  erected  between 
my  personal  finances  and  my  responsi- 
bilities as  a  Senator,  no  matter  that  I 
have  never  tailored  any  remark,  let 
alone  any  legislative  act,  to  the  wishes 
of  any  group  that  has  paid  for  a 
speech  or  presentation— I  will  no 
longer  accept  honoraria.  Since  the 
Senate's  vote  on  the  President's  pay 
raise  proposal.  I  have  accepted  no 
speaking  fees,  and  I  will  not  do  so 
again. 

The  legislation  I  am  putting  forward 
today  will  allow  the  Congress  as  a 
whole  to  arrive  at  the  same  point  in 
rejection  of  outside  earnings,  though 
by  a  more  gradual  course  than  that 
which  I  have  chosen  for  myself.  The 
bill  proposes  that  at  the  end  of  the  4- 
year  salary  increase  phase  in.  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  will  have  salary  ap- 
proximately equal  to  what  the  present 
system  allows  Senators  to  earn  this 
year.  The  10  percent  per  year  increase 
in  salary  over  4  years  would  apply  to 
all  the  salaries  affected— executive,  ju- 
dicial, legislative— in  both  pieces  of 
legislation. 

It  would  be  possible,  of  course,  to 
substitute  legislative  fiat  for  Members' 
own  discretion  and  demand  an  Imme- 
diate ban  on  honoraria,  rather  than 
the  phaseout  I  propose.  That  path, 
however,  would  have  a  disproportion- 
ately adverse  effect  on  Members  who 
have  no  other  income  and  whose  fi- 
nancial commitments  over  the  course 
of  the  years  the  present  system  has 
been  in  place  have  made  them  depend- 
ent on  the  supplementary  earnings 
from  speaking  fees.  Those  of  our  col- 
leagues who  are  in  that  position  do 
not  deserve  a  sudden  cut  in  their 
income  of  30  or  40  percent;  a  transi- 
tion period  from  the  present  system  to 
a  better  system  is,  I  believe,  the  most 
practical  and  least  onerous  approach. 

I  recognize  that  the  precise  formula 
I  propose  may  not  be  the  best  one.  I 
am  not  wedded  to  the  numbers  in 
these  bills.  Perhaps  it  will  be  the 
wisdom  of  the  Congress  that  10  per- 
cent increases  are  too  high  or  too  low, 
or  that  a  4-year  phase  in  is  too  short 
or  too  long.  These  details  can  change. 
What  should  not  be  altered,  however, 
is  the  bottom  line:  A  fair  and  reasona- 
ble salary  structure,  and  an  end  to 
honoraria. 

I  well  know  that  the  pay  raise  issue 
is  not  popular.  And  has  never  been  the 
case.  Our  distinguished  President  pro 
tempore  has  outlined  in  great  detail  in 
his  book  the  history  of  pay  increases 
going  back  to  the  very  founding  of  this 
institution.  But  as  long  as  working 
men  and  women  are  subject  to  infla- 
tion and  economic  uncertainty,  and  as 
long  as  our  citizens  depend  on  a  gov- 
ernment of  integrity  to  act  as  a 
healthy  catalyst  for  improving  the 
quality  of  our  Nation's  future,  I  also 
know  it  is  an  issue  that  must  be  con- 
fronted responsibly. 


I  offer  this  legislation  today  in  an 
effort  to  clear  away  the  web  of  prob- 
lems that  perennially  surroiuid  this 
issue.  I  am  certain  that  another  pay 
raise  debate  such  as  that  played  out 
earlier  this  year  could  seriously  under- 
mine public  trust  in  government,  and 
could  well  serve  notice  to  the  ranks  of 
our  future  political  leaders,  judges  and 
scientists  that  public  service  just  isn't 
worth  it.  It  is  up  to  us  to  prove  to 
those  future  leaders  that  public  serv- 
ice is  not  only  worth  it  but  also  worth 
championing  as  indispensable  to  a 
vital  and  competitive  United  States. 

There  are  two  critical  aspects  to  the 
legislative  package  I  introduce  today: 
First,  that  judicial  and  executive  sala- 
ries are  provided  for  separately  from 
those  of  legislative  branch  personnel; 
second,  that  a  fair  and  responsible 
framework  is  established  for  setting 
the  pay  of  Members  of  Congress. 

I  have  chosen  to  offer  two  separate 
bills  in  order  to  decouple  the  process 
of  pay  raises  for  those  in  the  judicial 
and  executive  branches  from  those  in 
the  legislative  branch.  Even  if  Con- 
gress is  unable  to  act  on  a  pay  raise  for 
itself,  we  should  no  longer  hold  the 
livelihood,  integrity  and  valued  talent 
of  personnel  in  the  judicial  and  execu- 
tive branches  hostage  to  our  own  inde- 
cision. We  cannot  afford  to  foreclose 
on  the  future  survivability  of  our  Na- 
tion's judicial  system  or  on  the  viabili- 
ty of  our  Nation's  AIDS  or  cancer  re- 
search, our  leadership  in  space  explo- 
ration, the  proper  management  of  our 
airlanes,  the  effective  prosecution  of 
our  drug  laws,  the  protection  of  our 
environment. 

The  bottom  line  is  this:  Our  scien- 
tists and  judges  are  worth  more  than 
they  are  paid.  And  our  country's 
future  demands  that  we  be  able  to  at- 
tract the  best  talent  to  fill  our  judicial 
chambers  and  our  laboratories  so  that 
we  can  best  meet  the  daunting  chal- 
lenges of  the  next  century.  I  find  it  cu- 
riously unsettling  to  know  that  first- 
year  law  associates  in  the  Nation's  top 
firms  can  now  earn  nearly  the  same 
salary  as  our  most  seasoned  Federal 
judges. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  on 
legislative  branch  salaries  addresses 
the  fundamental  question  I  posed  here 
in  the  course  of  February's  pay  raise 
debate:  "Who  pays  Congress?"  The 
answer  should  be  a  simple  one:  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  like  all  employees, 
should  be  paid  by  the  people  they 
work  for— the  taxpayers.  As  public 
servants,  our  salaries  should  come 
from  the  public  alone. 

The  current  two-source  pay  system, 
with  special  interest  groups  supple- 
menting Members'  income  with  speak- 
ing fees,  has  elaborate  disclosure  and 
accounting  requirements,  and  it  is 
monitored  closely  by  public  interest 
groups  and  the  news  media.  But  it  is  a 
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system  burdened  by  the  potential  of 
abuse. 

There's  been  a  great  deal  of  discus- 
sion of  late  surrounding  the  issue  of 
decoupling  nonlegislative  from  legisla- 
tive salaries  in  any  pay  raise  legisla- 
tion. In  effect,  opponents  of  decou- 
pling argue  that  unless  nonlegislative 
and  legislative  increases  are  provided 
In  one  legislative  vehicle,  the  political 
will  needed  to  act  on  the  difficult  issue 
of  legislative  pay  will  be  lost.  Decou- 
pling, these  skeptics  say,  will  only 
result  in  leaving  the  widely  con- 
demned congressional  pay  system  in 
pl£u;e. 

I  believe  the  political  will  to  resolve 
this  vexing  issue  responsibly  does 
indeed  exist.  The  experience  of  recent 
months  has  demonstrated  we  can  no 
longer  ignore  both  the  political  infea- 
sibility  of  maintaining  the  present 
two-source  system  of  congressional 
pay,  and  the  mounting  cost  in  judicial, 
managerial,  and  scientific  talent  of 
holding  a  pay  raise  for  the  other 
branches  hostage  to  deliberations  on 
our  own  salaries.  We  have  lost  too 
many  top  researchers  at  NIH  and 
NASA,  seen  too  many  distinguished 
jurists  quit  the  bench  for  5  or  6  or  10 
times  the  pay  in  the  private  sector, 
and  we  have  had  too  many  jobs  in  key 
Federal  departments  go  unfilled 
month  after  month  because  the  most 
qualified  candidates  have  found  the 
costs  of  living  in  Washington  would 
simply  be  greater  than  the  salaries  of- 
fered. 

It  is  time  to  treat  this  awkward  issue 
honestly  and  straightforwardly.  It  is 
time  to  make  the  case  to  our  constitu- 
ents that  we  must  raise  the  pay  of  our 
most  valued  unelected  public  servants, 
and  that  we  must  pay  our  elected  offi- 
cials solely  from  public  funds.  It  is 
time  to  establish  a  one-source  salary 
structure  in  Congress  that  reflects  eco- 
nomic reality  while  honoring  the  pub- 
lic's heightened  concern  over  the  per- 
sonal finances  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  this  effort,  in  the  twin 
causes  of  restoring  public  confidence 
in  Congress  and  assuring  effective  and 
responsible  government. 


By  Mr.  ARMSTRONG  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Wirth): 
S.  1118.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the 
transfer  of  the  Platoro  Reservoir  to 
the  Conejos  Water  Conservancy  Dis- 
trict in  the  State  of  Colorado,  and  for 
the  protection  of  fish  habitat  on  the 
Conejos  River;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 


TRANSFER  OF  PLATORO  RESERVOIR  TO  THE  STATE 
OF  COLORADO 

•  Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing,  with  my 
fellow  Senator  from  Colorado,  S.  1118, 
transferring  title  of  Platoro  Reservoir 
to  the  local  conservancy  district,  and 


providing  for  the  protection  of  fish 
habitat  on  the  Conejos  River. 

Platoro  Reservoir  is  in  southern  Col- 
orado. The  reservoir  was  built  in  1951 
by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  as  part 
of  the  San  Luis  Valley  irrigation 
project.  Because  of  the  administration 
of  the  interstate  Rio  Grande  compact 
the  reservoir  has  not  been  used  for  its 
intended  purpose  of  agricultural  irri- 
gation. 

The  Conejos  Water  Conservancy 
District  is  the  local  governmental 
agency  with  the  repayment  obligation 
to  the  United  States.  The  district  will 
make  an  advance  lump-sum  payout  of 
$450,000. 

This  amount  represents  the  present 
worth  of  $500,000,  which  is  the 
present  value  of  the  district's  future 
obligation  under  the  repayment  con- 
tract, taking  into  account  both  the 
Federal  savings  of  operation  and  main- 
tenance costs,  and  $50,000  for  in- 
stream  flow  of  5  second-feet. 

A  value  of  $100,000  for  the  5  second- 
feet  was  determined  in  district  negoti- 
ations with  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion. The  district  is  contributing  water 
valued  at  $50,000  for  instream  flow. 

The  reservoir  and  underlying  lands 
are  to  be  transferred  to  the  district, 
which  will  assume  all  responsibility  . 
for  operation  and  maintenance  of  the 
dam.  The  water  users  of  the  Conejos 
District  will  assume  the  risk  and  re- 
sponsibility of  making  this  irrigation 
project  work.  Only  through  an  aggres- 
sive local  water  management  program, 
including  water  conservation,  can  the 
irrigation  benefits  of  the  project  final- 
ly be  realized. 

As  I  noted,  the  bill  provides  instream 
flows  in  the  Conejos  River.  Platoro 
was  planned  in  the  1930's  and  1940's, 
and  built  in  1951— all  before  NEPA  or 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Coordination 
Act.  No  instream  flows  were  provided 
below  the  dam.  Now,  due  to  negotia- 
tions with  the  Bureau,  the  Forest 
Service,  and  the  State  of  Colorado,  we 
can  anticipate  the  Conejos  District  ad- 
dressing flows  by  releasing  water  that 
otherwise  would  have  been  used  for  ir- 
rigation. 

Because  the  State  holds  water  rights 
which  will  protect  these  released 
waters,  and  because  the  State  has  pro- 
vided low-interest  financing  to  the 
Conejos  District,  the  result  is  a  three- 
way  shared  interest  in  this  project. 

From  the  Federal  perspective,  the 
effect  of  the  transfer  is  to  discount 
and  sell  a  questionable  loan.  Project 
costs  owed  by  the  Conejos  Water  Con- 
servancy District  were  to  be  repaid 
within  40  years.  However,  the  40-year 
repayment  period  did  not  start  ticking 
until  water  was  available  to  the  dis- 
trict for  irrigation.  Water  from  the 
reservoir  has  not  been  available  for  ir- 
rigation because  Colorado  owed  water 
to  Mexico  pursuant  to  the  1939  Rio 
Grande  compact.  Under  this  interstate 
compact,  Colorado  carmot  store  water 


in  post-compact  reservoirs  if  Colorado 
owes  a  water  debt  under  the  compact. 
Not  until  1985.  due  to  high  water 
years,  was  the  compact  water  debt  fi- 
nally paid.  Consequently,  Conejos  Dis- 
trict has  paid  virtually  nothing  on  its 
obligation  to  the  Government  because 
it  has  received  almost  no  water  from 
the  project. 

Also,  the  risk  of  compact  problems 
and  the  task  of  implementing  an  ag- 
gressive water  management  and  con- 
servation program  are  passed  to  local 
water  users  with  this  legislation. 

The  Forest  Service  also  has  been  in- 
volved in  developing  this  legislation. 
The  purchase  price  includes  fair 
market  value  of  underlying  Forest 
Service  land.  And  the  Forest  Service 
will  continue  to  manage  recreation  on 
the  reservoir  surface. 

PYom  the  Conejos  District's  perspec- 
tive, the  effect  of  the  bill  is  to  transfer 
to  the  district  direct  responsibility  for 
the  success  of  the  project  and  freedom 
from  Federal  bureaucratic  overhead 
which  renders  efficient  financial  and 
water  management  of  the  reservoir  ex- 
tremely difficult. 

Platoro  Reservoir  is  located  in  one  of 
the  economically  hardest-hit  rural 
^counties  in  the  State  of  Colorado. 
*■  Local  operation  of  Platoro  Reservoir  is 
seen  as  a  key  economic  issue  in  that 
rural  county.  The  Colorado  Legisla- 
ture readily  provided  funding  to  the 
district  in  the  form  of  a  grant  and  loan 
package  facilitating  this  transfer. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the 
Forest  Service,  the  State  of  Colorado, 
and  the  Conejos  Water  Conservancy 
District  support  transfer  of  title  of 
Platoro  Reservoir  to  the  district. 

Local  water  users  are  willing  and 
able  to  take  a  Federal  irrigation 
project  which  has  not  worked,  and 
manage  it  efficiently  and  responsibly 
to  ensure  its  success.  Intergovernmen- 
tal agreements  with  water  users  ad- 
dress instream  flow.  Recreational  use 
of  the  reservoir  will  continue. 

This  bill  makes  good  sense  financial- 
ly and  environmentally  for  the  Feder- 
al Government,  people  enjoying  the 
outdoors,  and  the  Conejos  District  irri- 
gators, and  I  urge  your  support.* 


By  Mr.  MITCHELL: 
S.  1119.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  provide  that 
unearned  income  of  a  child  attributa- 
ble to  damages  received  on  account  of 
personal  Injuries  or  sickness  of  the 
child  shall  not  be  taxed  at  the  margin- 
al rate  of  such  child's  parents;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

TAX  TREATMEMT  OF  CERTAIN  UNEARNED  INCOME 
OF  A  MINOR  CHILD 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  making  a 
simple  change  in  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  dealing  with  the  taxation  of 
minor  children.  This  change  would 
treat  income  earned  with  respect  to 
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damages  received  on  account  of  a  per- 
sonal injury  as  earned  income  for  pur- 
poses of  the  taxation  of  minor  chil- 
dren. 

The  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986  makes 
a  number  of  changes  in  the  tax  treat- 
ment of  minor  children  under  the  age 
of  14.  Those  changes  are  generally  de- 
signed to  limit  the  ability  of  families 
to  shift  income  from  the  parents  to 
children  to  take  advantage  of  lower 
marginal  tax  rates.  These  provisions, 
known  as  the  kiddie  tax.  require  that 
minor  children  pay  tax  on  unearned 
income  in  excess  of  $500  at  the  mar- 
ginal tax  rate  applicable  to  the  child's 
parents. 

The  kiddie  tax  has  been  widely  criti- 
cized as  an  overly  burdensome  and 
complicated  attempt  to  prevent  the 
slightest  tax  benefit  from  shifting 
assets  to  minor  children.  Because  the 
rules  are  so  strict,  they  wind  up  in- 
cluding unearned  income  of  minor 
children  not  in  any  way  related  to  the 
purpose  of  the  law.  Many  Members  of 
Congress  are  supporting  legislation  to 
change  the  kiddie  tax  to  limit  is  appli- 
cation by  raising  the  threshold  of  un- 
earned income  subject  to  the  parents' 
marginal  tax  rate. 

My  bill  is  much  more  modest.  I  offer 
only  one  change  designed  to  cover 
those  rare  instances  when  a  minor 
child  earns  income  from  assets  re- 
ceived in  cormection  with  the  personal 
injury  or  sickness  of  the  child.  Under 
current  law,  to  the  extent  that  income 
exceeds  $500  it  is  taxable  at  the  higher 
marginal  tax  rate  payable  by  the 
child's  parents.  Thus,  when  a  trust  ac- 
count is  established  to  compensate  a 
minor  child  for  personal  injuries  or  to 
fund  medical  expenses,  the  kiddie  tax 
requires  that  the  income  be  subject  to 
a  higher  tax  rate. 

It  seems  to  me  particularly  inappro- 
priate to  tax  this  income  at  the  higher 
marginal  tax  rate  of  the  parent.  This 
is  truly  the  child's  income  earned  from 
money  the  child  received  on  account 
of  personal  injuries  and  has  nothing  at 
all  to  do  with  the  purpose  of  the  law 
to  discourage  income  shifting.  My  leg- 
islation corrects  this  inequity  by  pro- 
viding that  such  income— attributable 
to  damages  received  on  account  of  per- 
sonal injuries  or  sickness— will  not  be 
taxed  at  the  parents'  marginal  tax 
rate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  my  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoro,  as  follows: 

S.  1119 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  ITNEARNED  INCOME  ATTRIBITABLE  TO 
PERSONAL  INJIRY  AWARDS. 

(a)  Ih  Generai..— Paragraph  (4)  of  section 
l(i)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986 
(defining  net  unearned  income)  is  amended 
by  redesignating  subparagraph  (B)  as  sub- 
paragraph (C)  and  by  inserting  after  sub- 


paragraph (A)  the  following  new  subpara- 
graph: 

"(B)  Exception  roR  unearned  income  at- 
tributable TO  PERSONAL  INJURY  AWARDS.— 

"(i)  In  general.— There  shall  not  be  taken 
into  account  under  clause  (i)  of  subpara- 
graph (A)  any  qualified  injury  award 
income. 

"(ii)  Qualified  injury  award  income.— 
For  purposes  of  clause  (i).  the  term  'quali- 
fied injury  award  Income'  means  income  at- 
tributable to  an  amount  excluded  from  the 
gross  income  of  the  child  by  reason  of  sec- 
tion 104(a)(2)  if— 

"(I)  such  excluded  smiount  is  received  by 
the  child  in  a  lump  sum.  and 

"(II)  such  income  accrues  on  such  ex- 
cluded amount  while  in  a  custodial  account 
(other  than  a  trust)  the  amounts  in  which 
are  prohibited  under  State  law  from  being 
used  to  satisfy  any  person's  obligation  to 
support  or  maintain  such  child." 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31.  1988. 


By  Mr.  GRASSLEY  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Pryor): 

S.  1120.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  exempt  cer- 
tain individuals  from  the  requirements 
of  section  89  of  such  Co(le;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

exemption  of  certain  individuals  from 
section  89  of  the  tax  code 
M  Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President, 
today  on  behalf  of  myself  and  Senator 
Pryor,  I  am  introducing  a  bill  which 
would  amend  section  89(h)(1)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  to  exempt  cer- 
tain persons  from  coverage  under  sec- 
tion 89. 

The  persons  who  would  be  exempted 
from  coverage  should  this  bill  become 
law  are:  First,  enrollees  in  the  Older 
Americans  Act  Senior  Community 
Services  Employment  Program, 
second,  persons  participating  in  the 
Senior  Environmental  Employment 
Program,  third,  students  enrolled  in 
cooperative  education  programs,  and 
fourth,  individuals  working  at  rehabili- 
tation facilities. 

I  am  introducing  this  exemption  bill 
for  several  reasons.  The  law  is  unclear 
as  to  whether  these  individuals  should 
be  covered  under  section  89.  The  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service's  regulations 
for  section  89  did  not  clarify  their 
status.  Staff  of  the  Committee  on  Pi- 
nance  and  IRS  to  this  point  have  been 
unable  to  provide  assurances  that 
these  individuals  would  be  exempted 
from  coverage  under  section  89.  Final- 
ly, I  do  not  believe  that  Congress  in- 
tended that  these  individuals  should 
be  covered  by  section  89.  More  precise- 
ly, I  do  not  believe  that  Congress  in- 
tended to  create  the  negative  conse- 
quences I  believe  would  flow  from  ap- 
plication of  section  89  to  the  individ- 
uals who  are  the  subject  of  my  bill. 
Nor  do  I  believe  that  Congress  can  live 
with  these  consequences. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  take  a  moment 
to  review  the  reasons  why  I  believe  the 
Committee  on  Finance  and  the  Senate 
should  consider  exempting  these  indi- 


viduals from  coverage  under  section 
89. 

OLDER  AMERICANS  ACT  SENIOR  COMMUNITY 
SERVICE  EMPLOYMENT  PROGRAM 

There  are  currently  65,800  part-time 
community  service  job  slots  supported 
by  title  V  of  the  Older  Americans  Act. 
Of  these,  851  provide  jobs  for  older 
lowans.  These  jobs  are  filled  by  enroll- 
ees, in  the  terminology  used  by  the 
program,  who  must  be  55  years  or 
older  and  have  incomes  not  more  than 
125  percent  of  poverty.  In  some  cases, 
the  organizations  providing  employ- 
ment for  these  individuals  are  the  8 
national  contractors  which  administer 
78  percent  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
title  V.  These  8  national  organizations 
are  the  American  Association  of  Re- 
tired Persons,  the  National  Council  on 
Aging,  Green  Thumb  of  the  National 
Farmers  Union,  the  U.S.  Forest  Serv- 
ice, the  National  Council  and  Center 
on  Black  Aged,  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Hispanic  Elderly,  the  National 
Council  of  Senior  Citizens,  and  the  Na- 
tional Urban  League.  In  some  cases, 
the  State  Governments,  which  admin- 
ister 28  percent  of  the  title  V  funds, 
provide  employment  for  these  individ- 
uals. 

In  the  largest  number  of  cases,  how- 
ever, the  title  V  organizations  and  the 
States  arrange  employment  with  a 
great  variety  of  organizations  in  local 
communities.  These  organizations  can 
be  anything  from  a  senior  meal  site  to 
a  local  hospital,  from  a  library  to  a 
senior  transportation  service,  from 
Forest  Service  offices  to  Meals  on 
Wheels. 

In  some  cases,  enrollees  are  carried 
directly  on  the  payroll  of  1  of  the  8  na- 
tional title  V  contractors.  But  in  many 
cases,  they  are  carried  on  the  payroll 
of  the  local  employing  organization 
and  receive  a  W-2  from  that  organiza- 
tion. Therefore,  as  far  as  I  can  tell 
from  discussions  my  staff  has  had 
with  Treasury  Department  staff  and 
Finance  Committee  staff,  these  indi- 
viduals would  be  considered  employees 
for  purposes  of  section  89,  and  would 
therefore  be  covered  by  its  require- 
ments. 

At  the  present  time,  some  of  these 
individuals  do  receive  health  insurance 
from  the  organization  for  which  they 
work.  In  many  cases,  however,  they  do 
not.  In  those  many  cases  in  which 
they  do  not,  given  the  current  uncer- 
tainty with  respect  to  section  89  cover- 
age of  such  individuals,  the  employing 
organization  could  fail  the  section  89 
tests  required  by  the  law  in  its  present 
form. 

As  I  see  it,  should  they  be  vulnerable 
to  compliance  failure,  they  would  have 
only  a  small  number  of  choices,  each 
of  which  creates  a  situation  I  feel  con- 
fident the  Congress  did  not  contem- 
plate when  it  passed  section  89: 

First,  provide  benefits  to  enrollees 
comparable  to  those  provided  to  the 
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organization's  employees.  Given  that 
the  Congress  probably  will  not  provide 
significant  additional  funds  for  title  V, 
the  title  V  national  contractors  and 
the  States  would  probably  have  to 
reduce  the  number  of  slots  they  can 
support.  Green  Thumb  estimates  that 
they  would  have  to  reduce  by  one- 
fourth  the  number  of  job  slots  they 
could  offer  qualified  individuals.  I  do 
not  believe  that  Congress  contemplat- 
ed a  reduction  of  one-fourth  of  the  job 
opportunities  offered  under  title  V 
when  it  passed  section  89. 

Second,  in  the  case  of  local  organiza- 
tions offering  employment  opportuni- 
ties to  title  V  enrollees,  cease  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  program.  This,  too,  is 
not  an  outcome  Congress  could  have 
intended.  What  we  want  is  more,  not 
fewer,  organizations  offering  training 
and  employment  opportunities  to 
qualified  older  people. 

Third,  eliminate  employee  benefits 
for  their  employees.  Although  this  is 
theoretically  possible,  I  do  not  believe 
that  many  organizations  will  do  this. 


THE  SENIOR  ENVIRONMENTAL  EMPLOYMENT 
PROGRAM 

This  program  was  authorized  by  the 
Environmental    Programs    Assistance 
Act  (Public  Law  98-313).  This  law  au- 
thorized the  establishment  of  a  pro- 
gram of  grants  administered  by  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  for 
the  purpose  of  aiding  State  and  local 
programs  of  pollution  abatement  and 
control.  The  program  recruits  persons 
55  years  of  age  and  older.  There  are 
currently  several  hundred  senior  envi- 
ronmental employment  program,  see 
program,   workers.   These   individuals 
are  carried  on  the  rolls  of  6  organiza- 
tions which  receive  cooperative  agree- 
ments from  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency.  These  organizations  are 
the  American  Association  of  Retired 
Persons,  the  National  Association  of 
Hispanic  Elderly,  the  National  Caucus, 
and  Center  on  Black  Aged,  the  Nation- 
al Council  of  Senior  Citizens,  the  Na- 
tional Council  on  the  Aging,  and  the 
National  Urban  League.  The  6  organi- 
zations recruit,  hire,  and  pay  salaries 
to  older  workers  who  then  work  for 
units  of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency. 

I  believe  that  the  consequences  of 
requiring  coverage  of  these  workers 
under  section  89  would  have  conse- 
quences similar  to  those  I  just  out- 
lined above  for  the  Older  Americans 
Act  title  V  program. 

COOPERATIVE  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 

Cooperative  education  programs  in- 
volve a  work  experience  of  up  to  1 
year  in  length  for  a  student  enrolled 
in  an  accredited  program  of  higher 
education.  Currently,  there  are  over 
250.000  students  nationwide  involved 
in  cooperative  education  programs. 
Nationwide  there  are  1,000  colleges 
and  universities  which  offer  such  pro- 
grams to  their  students.  Of  these  20 
are  in  Iowa.  Many  of  these  students 


are  provided  health  insurance  during 
their  off-campus  work  experience  by 
health  insurance  programs  organized 
and  offered  by  their  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. 

My  staff  has  discussed  the  question 
of  section  89  coverage  of  such  students 
with  the  National  Commission  for  Co- 
operative Education.  The  National 
Commission  has  learned  that  some 
employers  may  be  disinclined  to  hire 
students  in  cooperative  programs  be- 
cause those  employers  do  not  wish  to 
be  responsible  for  providing  health 
benefits  to  these  students  or  for  the 
paperwork  and  costs  involved  in  dem- 
onstrating that  such  students  are  oth- 
erwise covered  by  health  insurance. 

Surely  we  do  not  want  to  create  a 
situation  in  which  employers  are  un- 
willing to  take  on  students  in  coopera- 
tive education  programs  because  of 
the  additional  section  89  burdens  they 
would  bear  as  a  consequence. 

REHABILITATION  FACILITIES  PROGRAMS 

Section  89  poses  a  problem  also  for 
rehabilitation  facilities.  These  are 
community-based,  nonprofit  rehabili- 
tation facilities  that  provide  rehabili- 
tation, training,  placement  and  resi- 
dential services  to  persons  with  mental 
or  physical  disabilities.  Currently, 
there  are  around  6,000  vocational  re- 
habilitation facilities  nationwide  serv- 
ing around  400,000  people.  In  Iowa, 
there  are  some  27  vocational  rehabili- 
tation facilities  which  could  be  affect- 
ed by  this  legislation. 

Many  individuals  in  rehabilitation 
facilities  are  covered  by  Medicare  or 
Medicaid.  Were  rehabilitation  facili- 
ties required  to  cover  individuals  in 
their  programs  with  private  health  in- 
surance, serious  complications  would 
immediately  be  created.  Many  of  these 
individuals  would  not  be  insurable,  or 
insurable  only  for  prohibitively  high 
premiums.  Requiring  coverage  of 
these  individuals  could  render  the  fa- 
cility itself  uninsurable.  Medicare  and 
Medicaid  now  require  that  other 
health  insurance  serve  as  primary 
payor. 

Were  rehabilitation  facilities  re- 
quired to  cover  the  full  cost  of  health 
insurance  for  people  in  their  pro- 
grams, cancellation  of  benefits  for 
staff  could  result.  As  the  general  coun- 
sel of  the  National  Association  of  Re- 
habiliation  facilities,  the  primary  na- 
tional organization  representing  non- 
profit rehabilitation  facilities,  put  it  in 
a  letter  to  me:  "It  would  be  a  cruel 
irony  if  Federal  law  made  the  staff  of 
a  rehabilitation  facility  uninsurable  as 
a  group  or  price  them  out  of  the 
market  by  requiring  inclusion  of  dis- 
abled clients  who  in  many  cases  are 
covered  by  *  •  •  [public  programs]." 

ARE  THESE  INDIVIDUALS  EMPLOYEES? 

One  important  question  which  arose 
in  the  course  of  developing  this  bill  is 
whether  these  individuals  should  be 
referred  to  as  employees  in  this  legis- 
lation. The  short  answer  to  this  ques- 


tion is  that  we  did  not  refer  to  them  as 
employees,  but  rather  as  individuals. 

However,  I  wish  to  alert  Senators 
and  their  staff  to  the  fact  that  Senate 
Legislative  Counsel  considered  this 
question  when  they  drafted  the  bill 
and  preferred  to  use  the  term  "em- 
ployee." The  counsel  reasoned  that, 
first,  section  89  does  not  define  the 
term  "employee."  Second,  section 
89(hKl),  which  this  bill  amends,  con- 
tains a  list  of  exemptions  all  of  which 
are  termed  "employees."  Thus,  in 
order  to  remain  consistant  with  the 
other  provisions  of  section  89(h)(1), 
the  term  "employee"  would  be  appro- 
priate. 

I  have  used  the  term  "individuals"  in 
this  bill,  rather  than  "employees."  be- 
cause   I    wanted    to    emphasize    that 
these  individuals  are  not  considered 
employees  by  the  programs  in  which 
they  work,  and  I  wanted  to  make  it 
clear  that  we  do  not  wish  to  establish 
in  statute  a  precedent  which  would 
define  them  as  employees.  Representa- 
tives of  these  programs  fear  that,  if  we 
establish   a  precedent   in  statute   for 
considering  these  individuals  as  em- 
ployees,    the     organizations     which 
employ  them  could  then  be  required 
to    provide    certain    fringe    benefits 
which  they  do  not  now  provide.  Need- 
less to  say,  this  would  be  a  very  expen- 
sive proposition.  Given  that  these  pro- 
grams have  major  purposes  other  than 
employment,  it  does  not  seem  reasona- 
ble to  place  these  programs  in  the  po- 
sition  of   providing   expensive   fringe 
benefits  which  would  cause  them  to 
greatly  reduce  the  number  of  people 
they  could  serve. 

Mr.  President,  a  final  question  which 
might  be  raised  with  respect  to  this 
bill  is  whether  health  benefits  should 
not  be  assured  to  the  individuals  af- 
fected by  this  bill.  Of  course,  health 
benefits  should  be  assured  to  these  in- 
dividuals. But  the  means  to  do  this 
should  not  be  section  89.  Rather  it 
should  be  by  another  approach  aimed 
directly  at  dealing  with  the  problem  of 
the  medically  uninsured  in  this  coun- 
try. The  possible  negative  conse- 
quences section  89  could  have  were  it 
applied  to  the  individuals  who  are  the 
subject  of  this  legislation  certainly 
offset  any  benefits  gained  by  applying 
section  89  to  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  several  letters  in  support  of 
the  legislation  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Green  Thumb.  Inc.. 
Falls  Church,  VA.  May  18.  1989. 
Hon.  Charles  E.  Grassley, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Grassley:  Thank  you  for 
your  leadership  in  taking  the  initiative  to 
draft  legislation  exempting  the  Senior  Com- 
munity     Service      Employment      Program 
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("SCSEP")  from  the  requirements  of  Sec- 
tion 89  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

As  you  are  aware,  in  the  absence  of  addi- 
tional appropriations  from  Congress,  we  es- 
timate that  up  to  one-quarter  of  approxi- 
mately 65.800  enroUees  in  the  SCSEP  would 
be  layed-off  should  Green  Thumb  and  other 
sponsors  be  required  by  Section  89  to  pro- 
vide enrollees  with  the  same  fringe  benefits 
as  our  employees  (staff).  For  Green  Thumb 
alone,  this  would  mean  the  loss  of  Jobs  for 
approximately  4.500  low-income  seniors  na- 
tionwide, some  of  whom  would  be  your  con- 
stituents in  Iowa. 

We  fully  acknowledge  that  among  those 
groups  most  desperately  in  need  of  health 
insurance  and  other  fringe  benefits  is  the 
group  represented  by  the  SCSEP  enrollees— 
the  low-income  elderly.  However,  we  also  be- 
lieve that  the  sacrifice  of  thousands  of  jobs 
which  enable  these  very  persons  to  live  pro- 
ductive, dignified  lives  could  not  possibly  be 
justified  by  improved  health  care  and  other 
benefits  for  the  fortunate  who  have  priority 
for  layoff. 

Admittedly,  the  best  alternative  might  be 
for  Congress  to  appropriate  additional 
funds  to  enable  SCSEP  sponsors  to  provide 
Section  89  fringe  benefits  for  all  enrollees. 
In  the  current  economic  climate,  however, 
this  prospect  does  not  appear  likely,  particu- 
larly since  the  SCSEP  already  needs  ap- 
proximately $40  million  in  supplemental 
funding  to  maintain  its  current  numt>er  of 
authorized  positions  (65.800)  due  to  in- 
creases in  state  minimum  wage  levels.  And. 
should  the  Federal  minimum  wage  be  in- 
creased, the  need  for  supplemental  appro- 
priations to  maintain  existing  services  would 
increase,  as  well. 

Coalition  for  Cooperative 
Education. 
May  4.  1989. 
Hon.  Charles  E.  Grasslet. 
c/o  Mr.  Ted  Totman. 
U.S.  SenaU, 
Hart  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Grassley:  On  behalf  of  the 
combined  memberships  of  the  organizations 
comprising  the  Coalition  For  Cooperative 
Education,  which  represent  the  large  major- 
ity of  co-op  professionals  across  the  nation, 
we  enthusiastically  support  the  introduction 
of  your  Bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1986  to  exempt  certain  employees 
(in  this  instance,  postsecondary  cooperative 
education  students)  from  the  requirements 
of  Section  89— Subtitle  B— Employee  Bene- 
fit Provisions— of  such  Code. 

Your  initiative  is  especially  important  In 
that  the  possibility,  if  not  probability,  of 
some  employers  becoming  disinclined  to 
hire  co-ops  because  of  the  additional  costs 
incurred  in  being  required  to  include  co-ops 
in  their  benefits  programs  has  already  been 
encountered  in  a  number  of  instances. 

And  since  most  colleges  and  universities 
make  health  insurance  coverage  available  to 
their  students,  the  potential  for  an  unneces- 
sary and  debilitating  redundancy  in  cover- 
age will  have  been  caused  by  Section  89. 

Thank  you  for  your  support  in  this 
matter. 

Sincerely, 

Dan  Cayse. 
Pretident,  Cooperative  Education  Asso- 
ciation Inc. 

Beverly  A.  Gbitrski, 
Chairperson,      Cooperative     Education 
DixHsion  of  the  American  Society  for 
Engineering  EducatioTL 

Ralph  C.  Porter, 


President,     National    Commission    for 
Cooperative  Education. 

National  Association  op 
Rehabilitation  Facilities. 

May  4,  1989. 
Senator  Charles  E.  Grassley. 
Hart  Senate  Office  Building,   U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Grassley:  We  appreciate 
your  interest  in  amending  Section  89  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code.  NARP  is  th  ?  pri- 
mary national  organization  represe  iting 
community-based  nonprofit  rehabilitation 
facilities  that  provide  rehabilitation,  .rain- 
ing, placement  and  residential  serv'ces  to 
persons  with  mental  or  physical  disabilities. 
Work  is  often  an  important  part  of  he  re- 
habilitation and  training  process  for  these 
people. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  confusion  among 
our  membership  surrounding  Section  89.  We 
have  been  inundated  by  calls  from  con- 
cerned members.  Some  callers  think  that 
mandated  health  benefits  legislation  has 
been  passed:  others  have  heard  conflicting 
reports  about  what  is  required  under  Sec- 
tion 89  and  all  want  to  know  what  they 
should  do. 

Our  membership  has  had  two  basic  con- 
cerns about  this  section.  The  first  is  the  def- 
inition of  who  constitutes  an  employee  for 
purposes  of  Section  89.  We  have  addressed 
this  in  our  comment  letter  to  the  IRS  which 
is  attached.  However,  the  second  issue  and 
one  which  you  are  addressing  in  your  pro- 
posed legislation  which  we  support,  is  the 
question  of.  among  types  of  employees, 
which  should  be  excluded  from  the  nondis- 
crimination rules  of  Section  89.  We  advocate 
that  certain  categories  of  employees  be  ex- 
cluded for  purposes  of  Section  89  only. 

The  purpose  of  vocational  rehabilitation 
facilities,  of  which  there  are  approximately 
6.000  in  the  country,  is  a  social  one.  to 
afford  employment  and  dignity  for  people 
with  disabilities.  Under  these  circumstances 
the  value  of  imposing  the  requirements  of 
Section  89  must  be  gauged  on  whether  or 
not  it  expands  or  restricts  potential  bene- 
fits. Facilities  employing  a  large  number  of 
people  with  disabilities  who  have  completed 
a  rehabilitation  program  face  difficult 
choices  if  Section  89  is  applicable  to  them. 

Many  persons  with  disabilities  in  either 
sheltered  employment  or  supported  employ- 
ment programs  are  covered  by  Medicare  or 
Medicaid.  The  economic  affect  of  whether  a 
person  is  an  employee  for  purposes  of  with- 
holding Social  Security  is  quite  different 
from  that  for  mandating  participation  in  ac- 
cident and  health  insurance.  In  the  case  of 
health  insurance  a  person  with  a  disability 
may  be  an  uninsurable  risk  on  an  individual 
basis  and  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of 
such  people  in  a  facility  may  render  the  fa- 
cility itself  uninsurable  or  dictate  premium 
rates  that  are  not  economical.  Also,  there 
are  complex  interrelationships  between 
income  disability  and  physical-mental  condi- 
tions in  the  eligibility  standards  and  bene- 
fits for  these  programs.  For  example,  the 
Medicare  and  Medicaid  acts  provide  that 
group  or  other  health  insurance  is  now  the 
first  payor.  Yet  under  certain  circumstances 
persons  with  disabilities  are  allowed  to 
retain  Medicaid  coverage  for  working  after 
periods  of  rehabilitation  or  in  a  sheltered 
environment.  Requiring  that  the  rehabilita- 
tion facility  cover  the  full  cost  of  such  in- 
surance in  an  effort  to  ensure  that  there  is 
no  discrimination  among  the  type  of  insur- 
ance offered  to  employees  will  likely  force, 
not  the  expansion  or  assurance  of  availabil- 


ity to  t>enefits  as  anticipated  by  Section  89 
for  clients  with  disabilities,  but  rather  the 
elimination  of  benefits  for  staff  which  is  a 
desirable  outome. 

NARF  supports  the  provisions  of  all  em- 
ployment benefits,  especially  health  bene- 
fits, for  persons  with  disabilities.  However, 
we  do  not  believe  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  is  the  proper  form  for  tackling  this 
thorny  problem. 

It  would  be  a  cruel  irony  if  Federal  law 
made  the  staff  of  a  rehabilitation  facility 
uninsurable  as  a  group  or  price  them  out  of 
the  market  by  requiring  inclusion  of  desira- 
ble clients  who  in  many  cases  are  covered  by 
the  public  programs  mentioned  above. 
Therefore,  we  support  your  proposed  exclu- 
sion of  persons  with  disabilities  under  cer- 
tain categories.  While  it  is  not  an  exhaus- 
tive list  of  the  persons  served  in  vocational 
rehabilitation  facilities  which  constitute  ap- 
proximately 400.000  people,  it  does  consti- 
tute a  considerable  portion  thereof. 

Therefore,  we  look  forward  to  prompt 
action  on  your  bill. 

If  you  have  any  questions  regarding  our 
position  or  wish  to  explore  these  issues  fur- 
ther, please  contact  me. 
Sincerely, 

Carolyn  Zollar, 
General  Counsel 

National  Association  op 
Rehabilitation  Facilities, 

Washington,  DC, 
April  18,  1989. 
Re  Notice  of  Proposed  Rulemaking,  Bene- 
fits Provided  Under  Certain  Employee 
Benefit  Plans,  54  Fed.  Reg.  9460. 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue, 
Internal  Revenue  Service, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Commissioner:  These  comments 
on  the  Notice  of  Proposed  Rulemaking 
(NPRM)  captioned  above  are  submitted  by 
the  National  Association  of  Rehabilitation 
Facilities  (NARF).  This  association  is  the 
principal  national  membership  organization 
of  medical  and  vocational  community-based 
rehabilitation  facilities,  including  a  signifi- 
cant number  of  entities  providing  vocational 
training,  sheltered  employment  and  sup- 
ported employment  to  persons  with  disabil- 
ities. 

These  comments  respond  to  the  request  in 
the  notice  for  comments  on  the  treatment 
of  clients  in  sheltered  workshops  main- 
tained by  charitable  entities.  See  notice, 
page  9462.  They  also  address  other  circum- 
stances in  which  persons  with  disabilities  re- 
ceive services  in  the  context  of  a  vocational 
setting. 

The  referenced  passage  of  the  notice  in- 
vites comments  as  to  whether  "certain  class- 
es of  employees"  should  be  excluded  from 
the  nondiscrimination  rules  of  Section  89. 
The  basic  issue  for  rehabilitation  facilities  is 
the  definition  of  who  is  an  employee;  and 
secondly  the  impact  of  the  law  on  persons 
with  disabilities  who  are  employees  of  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  facilities. 

Historically,  the  IRS  has  not  considered 
persons  with  disabilities  who  are  receiving 
training  in  a  sheltered  workshop  to  be  "em- 
ployees" for  purposes  of  withholding  and 
Social  Security  tax  purposes,  even  though 
such  persons  receive  some  compensation 
during  their  training.  See  Revenue  Ruling 
65-165.  This  Revenue  Ruling  distinguished 
this  status  from  that  of  a  person  who  has 
completed  a  training  program  and  continues 
to  work  for  a  workshop  permanently  or 
while  awaiting  placement  in  competitive  em- 
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ployment.  This  distinction   is   logical   and 
should  continue. 

However.  Section  89  raises  other  problems 
for  people  in  vocational  rehabilitation  facili- 
ties who  are  employees. 

It  seems  implicit  in  Section  89  that  em- 
ployers are  hiring  employees  because  it  Is  in 
the  employer's  Interest  to  do  so.  In  provid- 
ing work  and  incomes  for  disabled  people, 
vocational  rehabilitation  facilities  are  not 
guided  by  this  motive.  Rather,  their  purpose 
is  a  social  one,  to  afford  employment  and 
dignity  for  people  with  disabling  limitations. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  value  of  im- 
posing the  requirements  of  Section  89  to 
their  client  population  must  be  gauged  by 
whether  it  expands  or  restricts  potential 
benefits  to  them. 

Most  vocational  rehabilitation  faculties 
employ  staff  to  provide  training,  supervi- 
sion, counseling  and  other  services  to  per- 
sons with  disabUities  served  by  the  entity. 
These  employees  would  and  should  be  cov- 
ered by  Section  89  to  the  same  extent  as 
other  employers  subject  to  the  law.  Persons 
with  disabilities  who  are  served  by  the  facili- 
ty pose  special  problems.  Application  of  the 
tests  set  forth  in  Rev.  Rul.  65-165  only  par- 
tially address  this  problem.  Institutions  em- 
ploying large  numbers  of  persons  with  dis- 
abilities who  have  completed  a  rehabilita- 
tion program  face  difficult  choices  if  Sec- 
tion 89  is  applicable  to  such  persons.  Many 
are  covered  by  Medicare  and  Medicaid. 

The  economic  effect  of  whether  a  person 
Is  an  employee  for  purposes  of  withholding 
or  Social  Security  is  quite  different  from 
that  of  mandating  participation  in  health 
and  accident  Insurance,  for  example.  In  the 
latter  case  a  physically  or  mentally  disabled 
person  may  be  an  uninsurable  risk  on  an  in- 
dividual basis  and  the  presence  of  a  substan- 
tial number  of  such  persons  in  an  institu- 
tion may  render  the  entity  itself  uninsur- 
able or  dictate  premium  rates  that  are  not 
economical.  Many  such  persons  are  entitled 
to  Medicare  benefits  as  a  result  of  being  dis- 
abled for  two  years  or  for  Medicaid  benefits 
as  a  result  of  their  incomes  or  because  they 
are  beneficiaries  of  the  Supplemental  Secu- 
rity Income  program  under  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act.  There  are  complex  interrelation- 
ships between  income,  disability  and  physi- 
cal/mental condition  in  the  eligibility  stand- 
ards and  benefits  in  these  programs.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Medicare  and  Medicaid  Acts  pro- 
vide that  group  or  other  health  insurance  Is 
now  the  first  payor.  Yet,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances persons  are  allowed  to  retain 
Medicare  coverage  while  working  after  peri- 
ods of  rehabilitation  or  In  a  sheltered  envi- 
ronment. (See  Section  1619.  Social  Security 
Act.) 

In  some  cases  special  waivers  have  been 
granted  to  permit  them  to  work  without  loss 
of  these  publicly  supported  health  care  pro- 
grams. Requiring  that  the  rehabilitation  fa- 
cility cover  the  full  cost  of  such  insurance 
will  likely  force,  not  the  expansion  of  bene- 
fits for  clients  with  disabilities,  but  rather 
the  elimination  of  benefits  for  staff  simply 
because  of  cost  and  the  data  gathering  and 
reporting  burden.  At  the  same  time  NARF 
supports  providing  benefits,  especially 
health  benefits  to  persons  with  disabilities 
who  do  not  have  other  coverage  but  finds 
that  the  IRC  is  not  the  proper  forum.  The 
result  Is  as  comfortable  a  fit  as  a  square  peg 
in  a  round  hole. 

We  do  not  have  sufficient  information  on 
the  contemporary  practices  of  various  facili- 
ties to  provide  a  comprehensive  statistical 
analysis  of  this  problem,  but  it  certainly 
exists.  It  is  compounded  by  the  fact  that 


persons  with  disabilities  often  are  uninsur- 
able or  are  Insurable  only  at  high  rates  and 
with  'preexisting  condition  "  exclusions.  It  is 
unclear  whether  such  an  exclusion  would  be 
regarded  as  discriminatory  per  se  under  Sec- 
tion 89.  It  would  also  be  a  crual  irony  if  Fed- 
eral law  made  the  staff  of  a  rehabUitatlon 
facility  uninsurable  as  a  group  or  priced 
them  out  of  the  market  by  requiring  inclu- 
sion of  disabled  clients,  who  in  many  cases 
are  covered  by  public  programs. 

We  strongly  suggest  that  persons  served 
by  rehabilitation  facilities  be  excluded  from 
Section  89  as  not  being  the  type  of  "employ- 
ees" to  which  the  law  is  addressed.  We  sug- 
gest that  this  exclusion  extend  to  both  per- 
sons in  active  training  programs  and  those 
in  sheltered  or  supported  employment  pro- 
grams. At  a  minimum,  certain  definable 
populations  should  be  excluded.  These 
should  logically  include  persons  employed 
under  Labor  Department  certificates  pursu- 
ant to  Section  14<c)  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act,  persons  receiving  Supple- 
mental Security  Income  paymente,  persons 
receiving  Social  Security  Disability  Insur- 
ance benefits  and  persons  otherwise  quali- 
fied for  state  Medicaid  benefits.  These 
groups  are  not  exhaustive  of  the  persons 
served  in  vocational  rehabilitation  facilities, 
but  they  constitute  a  considerable  portion 
thereof. 

It  is  our  intention  to  supplement  these 
comments  as  further  information  on  the 
matter  is  developed.  It  is  urgent  that  Sec- 
tion 89  not  result  in  losses  of  benefits  for 
current  staff  and  impairment  of  services  to 
persons  with  disabilities.  To  do  so  would 
defeat  some  of  the  original  intent  of  Section 
89.  Those  are  the  likely  resulU  of  applica- 
tion of  the  law  to  clients  in  programs  oper- 
ated by  vocational  rehabilitation  facilities. 

We   would   be   pleased   to   discuss   these 
points  with  you.  If  you  have  any  questions 
please  contact  me. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Carolyn  Zoixar, 

General  CounseLm 


By  Mr.  GORE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Sasser,  Mr.  BuRDiCK,  Mr. 
Garn,  Mr.  Kasten.  Mr.  Robb, 
Mr.  LiAUTENBERG,  Mr.  Wilson, 
Mr.  HoLLiNGS,  Mr.  Stevens, 
Mr.   Chafee.   Mr.    Hatch,   Mr. 

LlEBERMAN,       Mr.       MATSUNAGA, 

Mr.    Pell,    Mr.    Cochran,    Mr. 
Mitchell,  Mr.  Bond,  Mr.  Simp- 
son,    Mr.     Metzenbaum,     Mr. 
Warner,  Mr.  Heflin,  Mr.  Sar- 
banes,  Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr.  Pres- 
SLER.        Mr.        Riegle,        Mr. 
McClure,     Mr.     Inouye,     Mr. 
Glenn,  Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Conrad, 
Mr.     DeConcini,    Mr.    Thur- 
mond,   Mr.    Rockefeller,    Mr. 
Pryor,  Mr.  Levin,  Mr.  Lugar, 
Mr.   Kerry,  Mr.   Shelby,   Mr. 
MURKOWSKI,  Mr.  Graham,  Mr 
Specter,     Mr.     Gorton,     Mr 
Dodd,     Mr.      Cranston, 
NuNN,     Mr.     Johnston, 
Heinz,      Mr.      Bradley. 
Adams,  and  Mr.  Roth): 
S.J.  Res.  148.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  week  of  October  8,   1989, 
through  October  14,  1989,  as  'Nation- 
al Job  Skills  Week";  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


NATIONAL  JOB  SKILLS  WEEK 

•  Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
fourth  straight  year  I  am  pleased  to 
introduce  along  with  a  majority  of  my 
colleagues  a  resolution  to  designate 
National  Job  Skills  Week.  The  purpose 
of  this  week  is  to  highlight  the  many 
changes  taking  place  in  America's 
workplace,  to  focus  attention  on  pri- 
vate and  public  job  training  efforts, 
and  to  make  our  Nation  aware  of  our 
present  and  future  work  force  needs. 
The  resolution  will  designate  October 
8,  1989,  through  October  14,  1989,  for 
the  observance  of  National  Job  Skills 
Week. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  past  ob- 
servances of  National  Job  Skills  Week 
have  been  very  successful  in  calling  at- 
tention to  the  challenges  we  face  in 
the  workplace  and  emphasizing  the 
need  for  developing  a  higher  skilled 
work  force  that  can  continue  to  com- 
plete in  the  world  economy.  They  have 
focused  attention  on  the  importance 
of  training  and  retraining  our  Nation's 
workers.  I  am  confident  that  future 
Job  Skills  Weeks  will  be  just  as  suc- 
cessful, and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  joint  resolution  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  148 
Whereas  the  ability  to  maintain  an  inter- 
nationally competitive  and  productive  econ- 
omy and  a  high  standard  of  living  depends 
on  the  development  and  utilization  of  new 
technologies; 

Whereas  new  technologies  require  skills 
that  are  currently  lacking  in  the  national 
workforce; 

Whereas  experts  in  both  the  public  and 
private  sectors  predict  that  a  shortage  of 
skilled  entry-level  workers  wlU  exist 
through  the  remainder  of  this  century; 

Whereas  young  people  in  the  United 
States  are  experiencing  higher  than  normal 
unemployment  rates  because  many  of  them 
lack  the  skUls  necessary  to  perform  the 
entry-level  jobs  that  are  currently  available: 
Whereas  these  young  people  will  continue 
to  experience  higher  than  normal  unem- 
ployment rates  unless  they  develop  the 
skUls  necessary  to  perform  the  entry-level 
jobs  that  become  available; 

Whereas  American  workers  who  face  dis- 
location due  to  plant  closures  and  industrial 
relocation  need  special  training  and  educa- 
tion to  prepare  for  new  jobs  and  new  oppor- 
tunities; and 

Whereas  a  National  Job  Skills  Week  can 
serve  to  focus  attention  on  present  and 
future  workforce  needs,  to  encourage  public 
and  private  cooperation  In  job  training  and 
educational  efforts,  and  to  highlight  the 
technological  changes  underway  in  the 
workplce:  Now.  therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  UniUd  StaUs  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  week  of 
October  8,  1989,  through  October  14,  1989. 
Is  designated  as  "National  Job  Skills  Week", 
and  the  President  is  authorized  and  request- 
ed to  issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  observe  such 
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week  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  ac- 
tivities.* 


UMI 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  9 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Thurmond]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  9,  a  bill  to  amend  title 
II  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  phase 
out  the  earnings  test  over  a  5-year 
period  for  individuals  who  have  at- 
tained retirement  age,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  435 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Reid,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
McClure]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  435,  a  bill  to  amend  section  118  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  provide 
for  certain  exceptions  from  certain 
rules  determining  contributions  in  aid 
of  construction. 

S.  478 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dodd,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Harkin],  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Kerrey],  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  BoREN],  and  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  478.  a  bill  to 
provide  Federal  assistance  to  the  Na- 
tional Board  for  Professional  Teach- 
ing Standards. 

S.  488 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Fowler,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Hatfield]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  488,  a  bill  to  provide  federal 
assistance  and  leadership  to  a  program 
of  research,  development,  and  demon- 
stration of  renewable  energy  and 
energy  efficiency  technologies,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  527 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Badcus,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Shelby]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  527.  a  bill  to  amend  title 
XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  re- 
classify certain  hospitals  as  sole  com- 
munity hospitals,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  579 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Glenn,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  McConnell]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  579,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
National  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  Act  of  1966  to  direct  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  to  establish 
Federal  motor  vehicle  safety  standards 
to  require  that  a  schoolbus  is  equipped 
with  a  system  of  mirrors  that  provide 
the  driver  when  seated  with  an  unob- 
structed view  of  certain  areas  under 
and  alongside  of  the  schoolbus.  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  698 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Specter]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  698.  a  bill  to  extend  the 


suspension  of  duty  on  certain  circular 
knitting  machines  and  parts. 

S.  721 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Baucus.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Shelby]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  721.  a  bill  to  amend  title  XIX 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide 
coverage  for  certain  parental  and  post- 
natal care  services,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  727 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heflin,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mrs.  Kassebaum],  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye],  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Conrad],  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Stevens], 
the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Garn], 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Symms], 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Coats], 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Thurmond],  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Hatch],  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  BoREN],  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Pryor],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  [Mr.  Lugar]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  727,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Animal  Welfare  Act  to  pro- 
vide protection  to  animal  research  fa- 
cilities from  illegal  acts. 

S.  734 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Reid,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Grassley]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  734,  a  bill  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  General  Accounting  Office  to 
audit  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  the 
Federal  Advisory  Council,  the  Federal 
Open  Market  Committee,  and  Federal 
Banks  and  their  branches. 

S.  972 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wirth.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kennedy]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  972.  a  bill  to  transfer 
to  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  the  authority  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Energy  to  conduct  epidemio- 
logical studies  of  the  effects  of  radi- 
ation, and  for  other  purposes. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  108 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heflin.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Humphrey],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  [Mr.  Simon],  and 
the.  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
DoMENici]  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  108.  a  joint 
resolution  designating  October  3,  1989. 
as  "National  Teacher  Appreciation 
Day." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  1  1  7 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Burdick,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Levin],  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Bradley],  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Packwood].  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Conrad],  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  DuRENBERGER].  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Adams],  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Symms],  the  Senator 
from    Ohio    [Mr.    Metzenbaum],    the 


Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Chafee],  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Matsunaga],  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Stevens],  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Riecle],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  [Mr.  Gorton], 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Pryor],  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Burns],  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Glenn],  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  D'Amato],  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Nunn],  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Dole],  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robb],  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  McClure],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Lieber- 
man],  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  Pressler],  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye],  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Cochran],  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Moyni- 
han],  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  BoscHwiTZ],  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Mitchell],  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Coats],  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Cranston],  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Lugar],  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kerry],  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Kasten],  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Reid],  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Danforth],  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Heflin],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield],  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd], 
the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Mack], 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Roth],  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Specter],  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Sarbanes],  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Humphrey]  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  117,  a  joint 
resolution  to  designate  the  week  of 
November  19,  1989,  through  November 
25,  1989,  and  the  week  of  November 
18.  1990.  through  November  24.  1990, 
as  "National  Family  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  137 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kasten,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Pryor],  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Gorton],  the  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mr.  Mitchell],  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Helms], 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Roth],  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Pressler],  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Wallop],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  [Mr.  Stevens],  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Humphrey],  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Domenici]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  137.  a  joint  resolution  des- 
ignating January  7,  1990.  through  Jan- 
uary 13.  1990.  as  "National  Law  En- 
forcement Training  Week." 

SENATE  RESOLUTION   1  1  3 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  BoscHwiTz]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  113.  a 
resolution  to  discontinue  the  use  of 
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SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 41-RELATING  TO  HUMAN 
RIGHTS  CONDITIONS  OF  JEWS 
IN  ETHIOPIA 

Mr.  WILSON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
BoscHwiTZ.  and  Mr.  Cranston)  sub- 
mitted the  following  concurrent  reso- 
lution; which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations: 
S.  Con.  Res.  41 
Whereas  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights  of  the  United  Nations,  to 
which  Ethiopia  is  a  signatory,  recognizes 
the  right  of  free  emigration; 

Whereas  any  nation's  willingness  to 
permit  emigration  for  the  purposes  of 
family  reunification  is  a  practical  demon- 
stration of  respect  and  concern  for  basic 
human  rights; 

Whereas  the  termination  of  Operation 
Moses  left  tens  of  thousands  of  Ethiopian 
Jews  separated  from  their  families  in  Israel, 
Western  Europe,  and  the  United  States; 

Whereas  the  Government  of  Ethiopia 
denies  both  emigration  opportunities  and 
foreign  visitation  rights  to  the  Ethiopian 
Jewish  community; 

Whereas  most  of  the  15,000  Jews  remain- 
ing in  Ethiopia  have  been  separated  by  the 
exodus  of  thousands  of  their  relatives  who 
have  sought  refuge  in  Israel,  Western 
Europe,  and  the  United  States; 

Whereas  1,500  Jewish  children  whose  par- 
ents are  still  in  Ethiopia  live  as  "orphans  of 
circumstance  "  in  youth  villages  throughout 
Israel; 

Whereas  a  significant  percentage  of  the 
remaining  Jewish  population  of  Ethiopia 
consist  of  elderly,  ill,  or  dependent  children 
who  increasingly  require  the  assistance  and 
support  of  their  relatives  abroad; 

Whereas  the  Ethiopian  Civil  War  and  the 
practice  of  villigization  has  significantly  ag- 
gravated the  incidence  of  poverty,  malnutri- 
tion and  death  among  Ethiopian  Jews  since 
1985; 

Whereas  the  Government  of  Ethiopia  has 
repeatedly  expressed  an  interest  in  estab- 
lishing a  more  extensive  bilateral  relation- 
ship with  the  United  States:  Now,  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring),  That  it  is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that— 

(Da  primary  condition  for  improvement 
in  relations  between  the  United  States  and 
Ethiopia  should  be  tangible  progress  in  the 
human  rights  conditions  for  Ethiopian 
Jews,  including  the  freedoms  to  emigrate, 
travel,  and  observe  religious  holidays,  as 
well  as  a  cessation  of  the  "villigization"  pro- 
gram and  all  other  activities  that  divide,  im- 
poverish, or  quarantine  the  Indlgeneous 
Jewish  community; 

(2)  the  President  and  Congress  should 
condition  any  potential  resumption  of 
United  States  aid  to  Ethiopia  on  the  Ethio- 
pian Government's  progress  in  implement- 
ing the  commitments  It  makes  and  has 
made  to  respect  human  rights;  and 

(3)  the  President  should  instruct  United 
States  representatives  In  all  appropriate 
international  fora  to  support  this  important 
effort  to  facilitate  the  reunification  of  sepa- 
rated Ethiopian  families.  In  particular,  the 
United  States  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations  should  be  directed  to  petltlton  the 
U.N.  World  Food  Program,  the  U.N.  Securl- 


in  the  ty  Council,  and  the  U.N.  General  Assembly 
to  exert  diplomatic  and  political  pressure  on 
the  Ethiopian  Government  to  develop  and 
Implement  a  policy  for  the  sustained  emi- 
gration of  Ethiopian  Jews. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  concurrent  resolu- 
tion to  the  President. 

•  Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
speak  before  the  Senate  this  morning 
to  raise  my  voice  on  behalf  of  a  deter- 
mined but  brutally  oppressed  group  of 
men  and  women  who  have  been  si- 
lenced through  their  torment  by  the 
Communist  government  of  Ethiopia. 

I  refer  to  the  Ethiopian  Jewish  com- 
munity, now  a  collection  of  innocent 
families  trying  to  flee  from  the  cross- 
fire of  a  raging  civil  war.  The  Jewish 
population  of  this  country  stands  at 
approximately  15.000.  and  the  regime 
in  Addis  Abbaba  has  tried  to  disinte- 
grate the  culture  of  these  proud 
people  by  deliberately  starving  them, 
separating  them,  jailing  them,  and 
prohibiting  them  from  worshiping  to- 
gether. As  the  spectacle  of  anti-Semi- 
tism haunted  Auschwitz  and  the  gulag 
four  decades  ago.  so  it  terrorizes  the 
villages  of  Ethiopian  Jews  today. 

This  situation,  Mr.  President,  did 
not  appear  as  bleak  in  1984  and  1985, 
when  the  Government  of  the  Sudan 
cooperated  with  Israel  in  implement- 
ing operation  Moses.  As  a  result,  thou- 
sands of  Jews  left  Ethiopia  and  flew 
from  bases  in  the  Sudan  to  their 
promised  land.  A  successor  operation 
conducted  by  the  United  States, 
known  as  Sheba.  rescued  several  hun- 
dred more  Ethiopian  Jews  and  provid- 
ed them  a  safe  haven  in  our  own  coun- 
try. 

But  neither  Moses  nor  Sheba  could 
liberate  all  of  the  Jews  from  their  to- 
talitarian captivity  in  Ethiopia.  And  so 
as  late  as  4  years  after  these  noble 
rescue  efforts,  over  1.500  Ethiopian 
children  in  Israel  remain  separated 
from  their  parents  while  poverty,  crop 
seizures,  and  forced  collectivization 
continue  to  oppress  the  Jews  who 
could  not  escape. 

To  focus  the  attention  of  Congress, 
the  administration,  and  international 
organizations  on  the  plight  of  Ethiopi- 
an Jewry.  I  introduce  a  resolution  this 
morning,  along  with  two  distinguished 
cosponsors,  Senators  Boschwitz  and 
Cranston,  urging  the  President  to 
condition  any  potential  resumption  of 
United  States  diplomatic  relations  or 
direct  assistance  to  the  Ethiopian  Gov- 
ernment on  specific  improvements  in 
the  human  rights  conditions  for  Ethio- 
pian Jews,  including  the  right  of  free 
emigration. 

Now  this  resolution,  Mr.  President, 
does  not  effect  or  recommend  the  ces- 
sation of  humanitarian  aid  that  Amer- 
ica provides  to  the  Ethiopian  people 
through  charitable  institutions  such 
as  the  Red  Cross.  It  only  addresses 
govemment-to-government  contacts 
between  the  United  States  and  Ethio- 
pia and  notes  that  at  a  time  when  the 


Mengistu  regime  appears  to  be  seeking 
economic  technology  and  political  le- 
gitimacy from  the  West,  the  United 
States  will  not  sacrifice  the  captive 
peoples  of  this  ancient  African  land  to 
the  stale  traditions  of  international  di- 
plomacy. 

This  resolution  asserts,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  our  country— a  nation  of 
many  nations— has  a  moral  obligation 
to  insist  upon  the  basic  liberties  of  re- 
ligion, exit,  and  assembly  before  we 
impart  the  taxpayer's  money  or 
knowledge  to  foreign  dictators. 

So  by  discussing  this  issue  today,  we 
bear  witness  to  a  legacy  of  repression. 
But  I  think  that  we  should  also  take  a 
few  moments  to  celebrate  the  amazing 
endurance  of  faith.  The  Ethiopian 
Government  can  always  storm  the 
temple,  lock  the  church  doors,  and  fill 
its  prisons.  Yet  the  perseverence  of 
Ethiopian  Jews  demonstrates  that 
communism  only  makes  the  spiritual- 
ity of  its  captives  more  vibrant,  and 
the  crowded  jails  represent  not  a  victo- 
ry for  the  political  order,  but  the  very 
weakness  of  its  authority. 

We  must  never  give  the  Ethiopian 
Government,  however,  an  excuse  to 
forget.  I  am  optimistic  that  if  we  con- 
stantly remind  them  with  our  message 
that  the  world  is  watching  and  that 
the  world  cares,  they  will  hear  more 
than  a  few  of  the  quiet  pleas  for  liber- 
ty coming  from  places  like  the  moun- 
tains of  Eritrea  or  the  reeducation 
camps  of  Gondar.  I  appeal,  then,  to 
the  Senate  for  the  expeditious  passage 
of  this  resolution.  We  cannot  give  up 
on  these  brave  and  enduring  souls  who 
refuse  to  give  up  on  each  other  or 
their  God.  With  our  help,  they  can 
still  give  new  life  to  the  hope  that 
agony  suffered  by  the  just  may  yet 
bring  victory.* 

•  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President, 
today  it  is  my  privilege  to  cosponsor 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  41.  in- 
troduced by  my  colleague  Senator 
Wilson  and  also  cosponsored  by  my 
colleague  Senator  Cranston.  This  bill 
expresses  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
any  future  improvement  of  diplomatic 
relations  with  Ethiopia  should  be  con- 
tinued upon  Ethiopia's  willingness  to 
allow  free  emigration  for  its  Jewish  mi- 
nority. 

There  have  been  reports  recently 
that  Ethiopia  seeks  and  welcomes  im- 
proved relations  with  the  United 
States.  This  resolution  will  put  Ethio- 
pia on  notice  that  Congress  will  be 
watching  to  see  that  it  upholds  its 
commitment  to  free  emigration.  Ethio- 
pia voluntarily  accepted  this  commit- 
ment when  it  became  a  signatory  to 
the  U.N.'s  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights.  The  Mengistu  regime 
has  never  renounced  Ethiopia's  adher- 
ence to  the  declaration. 

The  approximately  15,000  Ethiopian 
Jews  who  are  still  in  Ethiopia  are  in 
desperate  straits.  They  suffer  from  po- 
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litical  oppression,  poverty,  malnutri- 
tion, and  lack  of  opportunity.  Most  of 
those  who  remain  are  divided  from 
their  families  in  Israel.  Parents  left  in 
Ethiopia  have  been  cut  off  from  their 
children.  Children  have  been  divided 
from  their  parents  now  living  in  Israel. 
This  is  simply  intolerable. 

By  comparison,  the  upward  of  10.000 
Ethiopian  Jews  who  were  able  to  flee 
Ethiopia  to  Israel  earlier  this  decade 
with  the  help  of  the  United  States 
have  found  the  freedom  from  discrimi- 
nation, the  educational  and  profes- 
sional opportunities,  and  the  economic 
advantages  so  sorely  lacking  in  the 
land  of  their  birth.  In  Israel,  they 
were  welcomed  in  a  generous  outpour- 
ing of  national  support  rivaling  that 
given  to  any  other  refugee  group  in 
any  country  in  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  as  Senate  cochairs  of 
the  Congressional  Caucus  on  Ethiopi- 
an Jewry.  Senator  Cranston  and  I 
have  spearheaded  congressional  meas- 
ures calling  on  the  Ethiopian  Govern- 
ment to  recognize  the  right  of  family 
reunification.  Senator  Wilson  has 
always  been  active  on  behalf  of  Ethio- 
pian Jewry.  Despite  our  efforts,  the 
struggle  still  goes  on.  I  believe  that 
Congress  must  continue  to  lend  its 
support,  and  I  strongly  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  measure.* 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


UMI 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  141-AU- 
THORIZING  REPRESENTATION 
BY  THE  SENATE  LEGAL  COUN- 
SEL 

Mr.  DASCHLE  (for  Mr.  Mitchell. 
for  himself  and  Mr.  Dole)  submitted 
the  following  resolution;   which   was 
considered  and  agreed  to: 
S.  Res.  141 

Whereas,  in  the  case  of  The  Honorable 
Alcee  L.  Hastings,  United  States  District 
Judge  V.  The  United  States  Senate,  et  aL,  No. 
89-1602.  pending  in  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
plaintiff  has  named  as  defendants  the 
Senate;  the  Impeachment  Trial  Committee 
that  has  been  appointed  pursuant  to  Senate 
Resolution  38.  101st  Congress,  and  Rule  XI 
of  the  Rules  of  Procedure  and  Practice  in 
the  Senate  When  Sitting  on  Impeachment 
Trials:  Walter  J.  Stewart,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate:  and  Joseph  E.  Jenifer,  the 
Acting  Public  Printer  of  the  United  States: 

Whereas,  pursuant  to  section  703(a)  and 
704(aKl)  of  the  Ethics  in  Government  Act 
of  1978,  2  U.S.C.  288b(a)  and  288c<a)<l) 
(1982),  the  Senate  may  direct  its  Counsel  to 
defend  the  Senate  and  its  Members,  com- 
mittees, and  officers  in  civil  actions  relating 
to  their  official  responsibilities:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  Legal  Counsel 
is  directed  to  represent  the  United  States 
Senate,  the  Impeachment  Trial  Committee, 
and  Walter  J.  Stewart,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate,  in  the  case  of  77t«  Honorable  Alcee 
L.  Hastings,  United  Stales  District  Judge  v. 
The  United  States  Senate,  et  aL 


DIRE    EMERGENCY    SUPPLEMEN- 
TAL APPROPRIATIONS,  1989 


Public  Law  480,  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
$12,000,000. 

(12)  animal  and  plant  health  programs, 
where  the  assistance  is  primarily  for  the 
benefit  of  the  United  States. 


HEINZ  (AND  COATS) 
AJ,iIENDMENT  NO.  133 

Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Coats)  proposed  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  2072)  making  dire  emergen- 
cy supplemental  appropriations  and 
transfers,  urgent  supplementals,  and 
correcting  enrollment  errors  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1989. 
and  for  other  purposes,  as  follows: 

On  page  20,  between  lines  18  and  19, 
insert  the  following: 

"STATE  UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE  AND 
EMPLOYMENT  SEBVICE" 

"Funds  made  available  under  the  Depart- 
ments of  Labor,  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices. Education  and  Related  Agencies  Ap- 
propriations Act.  1989  (Public  Law  100-436), 
that  are  authorized  under  section  6  of  the 
Wagner-Peyser  Act  (29  U.S.C.  49e)  may  be 
used  to  carry  out  the  targeted  jobs  tax 
credit  program  under  section  51  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1986". 


ADAMS  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  134 

Mr.  ADAMS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Gorton,  and  Mr.  Symms)  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  H.R.  2072. 
supra,  as  follows: 

Insert  in  the  appropriate  place: 

The  Secretary  may  use  his  section  32  au- 
thority in  appropriate  instances  to  stabilize 
the  apple  market  and  to  satisfy  the  requests 
of  recipient  agencies. 


METZENBAUM  (AND  GLENN) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  135 

Mr.  BYRD  (for  Mr.  Metzenbaum.  for 
himself  and  Mr.  Glenn)  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  H.R.  2072. 
supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  insert 
the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  .  FYom  existing  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  100-371.  an  act 
making  appropriations  for  energy  and  water 
development  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
temijer  30,  1989,  and  for  other  purposes,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  is  directed  to  use 
$500,000  to  undertake  preliminary  engineer- 
ing and  design  for  a  project  at  West  Pork  at 
Mill  Creek  Lake,  Ohio,  pursuant  to  section 
1135  of  Public  Law  99-662.  a  amended." 


GRAHAM  AMENDMENT  NO.  136 

Mr.  GRAHAM  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  H.R.  2072,  supra,  as 
follows: 

On  page  14,  after  line  24,  insert: 

Section  553(b)  of  the  Foreign  Operations. 
Export  Financing,  and  Related  Programs 
Appropriations  Act,  1989  as  contained  in 
Public  Law  100-461  is  amended  by  adding 
two  new  subsections  as  follow: 

(11)  assistance  consisting  of  sales  and  do- 
nations of  agricultural  commodities  under 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  NUTRITION  AND 
INVESTIGATIONS 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Nutrition  and  Investigations  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry  will  hold  a  hearing  on 
June  15.  1989.  at  2  p.m.  on  the  reau- 
thorization of  WIC  and  child  nutrition 
legislation.  The  hearing  will  be  held  in 
room  332.  Russell  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing. 

Senator  Tom  Harkin  will  preside. 
For  further  information,  please  con- 
tact Mark  Halverson  of  the  subcom- 
mittee staff  at  224-3254. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH 
AND  GENERAL  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Agricultural  Research  and  General 
Legislation  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry  will 
hold  a  hearing  on  June  9.  1989.  at  10 
a.m.  on  the  state  of  agricultural  re- 
search and  on  June  20,  1989.  at  9:30 
a.m.  on  the  mechanisms  for  establish- 
ing priorities  in  agricultural  research 
programs.  The  hearings  will  be  held  in 
room  332.  Russell  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing. 

Senator  Thomas  A.  Daschle  will  pre- 
side. For  further  information,  please 
contact  Robert  Wise  of  the  subcom- 
mittee staff  at  224-2321. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  CONSERVATION  AND 
FORESTRY 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Conservation  and  Forestry  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry  will  hold  hearings  on 
June  21.  1989.  at  1:30  p.m.  on  the  sus- 
tainability  of  forest  resources  and  on 
June  22.  1989.  at  9  a.m.  on  conserva- 
tion and  agricultural  practices.  The 
hearings  will  be  held  in  room  332.  Rus- 
sell Senate  Office  Building. 

Senator  Wyche  Fowler.  Jr..  will 
preside.  For  further  information, 
please  contact  Duboise  White,  Jr.,  of 
the  subcommittee  staff  at  224-2035. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  public 
that  a  nomination  hearing  has  been 
scheduled  before  the  full  Committee 
on  Einergy  and  Natural  Resources. 

The  hearing  will  take  place  Monday, 
June  12  at  10  a.m.  in  room  SD-366  of 
the  Senate  Dirksen  Office  Building  in 
Washington,  DC. 

The  purpose  of  the  hearing  is  to  con- 
sider the  nominations  of  Cy  Jamison 
to  be  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
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Management,  and  Frank  A.  Bracken 
to  be  Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

For  further  information,  please  con- 
tact Nancy  Blush  at  (202)  224-3606. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  announce  for  the  public  that  a 
hearing  has  been  scheduled  before  the 
full  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

The  hearing  will  take  place  Thurs- 
day, June  22,  1989,  at  2  p.m.  in  room 
SD-366  of  the  Senate  Dirksen  Office 
Building  in  Washington.  DC. 

The  purpose  of  the  hearing  is  to  re- 
ceive testimony  on  trends  in  domestic 
COj  emissions  as  they  contribute  to 
the  phenomenon  of  global  warming. 

Because  of  the  limited  time  available 
for  the  hearing,  witnesses  may  testify 
by  invitation  only.  However,  anyone 
wishing  to  submit  written  testimony  to 
be  included  in  the  hearing  record  is 
welcome  to  do  so.  Those  wishing  to 
submit  written  testimony  should  send 
two  copies  to  the  full  committee,  SD- 
306,  Washington.  DC  20510. 

For  further  information,  please  con- 
tact Leslie  Black  of  the  committee 
staff  at  (202)  224-9607  or  David  Har- 
wood.  legislative  assistant  with  Sena- 
tor WiRTH  at  (202)  224-5852. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  RESEARCH  AND 
DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  announce  for  the  Senate  and 
the  public  that  the  hearing  originally 
scheduled  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Energy  Research  and  Development  on 
June  6,  1989,  at  2  p.m.  on  the  current 
and  future  use  of  alternative  motor  ve- 
hicle fuels  in  the  United  States  has 
been  rescheduled. 

The  hearing  will  now  take  place  on 
Thursday.  June  8.  1989.  at  2  p.m.  in 
room  SD-366  of  the  Senate  Dirksen 
Office  Building  in  Washington,  DC. 

For  further  information,  please  con- 
tact Ben  Cooper  or  Teri  Curtin  at 
(202)  224-7569. 


to  conduct  hearings  on  S.  566,  the  Na- 
tional Affordable  Housing  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Friday,  June  2,  1989,  at 
10:30  a.m.  to  hold  a  hearing  on  the 
ABA'S  judicial  evaluation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  DEFENSE  INDUSTRY  AND 
TECHNOLOGY 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
conunittee  on  Defense  Industry  and 
Technology  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  be  authorized  to  meet 
Friday,  June  2.  1989,  at  8:30  a.m.  in 
open  session  to  receive  testimony  on 
acquisition  policy  and  the  defense  in- 
dustrial and  technological  base. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  SOCIAL  SECURITY  AND 
FAMILY  POLICY 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Social  Security  and 
Family  Policy  of  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  June  2. 
1989,  at  9:30  a.m.  to  hold  a  hearing  on 
bills  to  improve  public  confidence  in 
Social  Security. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  HOUSING  AND  URBAN 
AFFAIRS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Housing  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs of  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  be  allowed 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate,  Friday,  June  2,  1989.  at  10  a.m. 


TERRY  ANDERSON 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
today  marks  the  1.539th  day  of  captiv- 
ity for  Terry  Anderson  in  Beirut. 

I  ask  that  an  article  printed  in  the 
March  12.  1989  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 
Still   Hostages— Somewhere   in   Lebanon, 

Nine  Men  Languish.  Fearing  the  United 

States  Has  Forgotten  Them 

It  was  a  wintry  day  in  Beirut  in  1987  when 
Thomas  Sutherland  reached  for  the  bag  to 
end  his  frustration. 

For  two  years  he  had  been  held  hostage  in 
Lebanon.  For  almost  700  days  he  had  been 
locked  in  a  windowless  room. 

"Your  family  has  forgotten  you,"  the 
Shiite  Muslim  guards  taunted  him. 
"They've  gone  on  with  their  lives." 

Before,  there  had  been  the  company  of 
other  hostages.  Now  he  was  alone. 

He  picked  up  a  red  plastic  garbage  bag 
next  to  his  mattress,  pulled  it  over  his  head 
and  tightened  the  bottom  around  his  neck. 

And  he  tried  to  suffocate  himself. 

Today  Thomas  Sutherland  remains  a  hos- 
tage In  Beirut.  Several  attempts  taught  him 
that  self-suffocation  is  not  easy. 

He  is  one  of  nine  Americans  held  hostage 
by  Muslim  extremists  who  also  hold  six 
other  Westerners. 

Theirs  is  a  wretched  captivity,  marked  by 
endless  waiting  for  a  release  that  may  never 
come,  random  threats  from  youthful 
gunmen  and  tantalizing  glimpses  of  the  out- 
side world  they  once  knew. 

As  the  months  turn  into  years,  the  hos- 
tages are  beset  by  fear  that  they  have  been 
forgotten  by  their  countrymen  and  their 
government. 

Their  lives  are  equal  parts  fear,  frustra- 
tion and  monotony. 

"They're  kept  lilce  blind  rabbits  in  a  box." 
says  David  Jacobsen,  a  hostage  who  was  re- 
leased in  1986. 

The  Americans  held  in  Beirut  live  in  tiny, 
windowless   rooms   in   the   city's  southern 


slums.  Some  are  chained  by  the  wrist  or 
ankle  24  hours  a  day.  Others  live  in  cells 
barely  big  enough  to  fit  their  mattresses. 
Their  torture  is  rarely  physical. 
There  is  enough  to  eat  and  hostage 
Robert  Polhill  receives  a  daily  insulin  shot. 
There  is  television— Knots  Landing  to  the 
tune  of  machine-gun  fire  in  the  streets  out- 
side. 

They  are  captives  simply  for  the  crime  of 
being  American,  cut  off  from  their  families 
and  their  world.  The  same  guards  who  occa- 
sionally give  them  popcorn  also  terrorize 
with  mock  executions.  And  every  so  often 
they  are  taped  like  mummies  from  head  to 
toe,  tossed  into  a  truck  and  moved  to  a  tiny 
room  somewhere  else. 

One  of  them  fled  into  the  streeU  of 
Beirut,  only  to  be  turned  in  by  neighbors 
sympathetic  to  his  captors. 

Another  was  beaten  so  badly  for  attempt- 
ing to  escape  that  he  "isn't  the  same  man 
anymore.  He  isn't  trusting,  almost  like  he 
had  just  gone  into  a  shell." 

Another  hostage  lies  on  his  back  all  day, 
deliriously  chattering  to  himself. 

And  three  former  Beirut  University  Col- 
lege professors  can  barely  walk.  Except  for 
three  daily  bathroom  trips,  they  are 
chained  to  a  wall  24  hours  a  day. 

Prom  his  cell,  Terry  Anderson  has  fol- 
lowed a  Miss  America  pageant  and  the 
Seoul  Olympics. 

The  longest-held  of  the  hostages.  Ander- 
son will  begin  his  fifth  year  in  captivity  on 
Thursday.  Though  struggling  mightily  to 
make  use  of  the  idle  time,  he  has  been 
known  to  bang  his  head  against  the  wall  in 
frustration. 

In  a  videotape  released  by  his  captors  last 
fall,  Anderson,  a  correspondent  for  the  As- 
sociated Press,  asked  why  it  was  that  Presi- 
dent Ronald  Reagan  was  able  to  free  two 
trapped  whales,  but  not  Terry  Anderson. 

Back  home.  State  Department  officials 
say  they  are  pursuing  "every  avenue  "  to 
free  the  hosUges.  But  since  the  Iran-contra 
scandal,  the  United  States  has  refused  to 
make  concessions  to  those  who  hold  the 
hostages. 

The  kidnappers— Shiite  Muslims  who 
belong  to  the  pro-Iranian  Hezbollah,  or 
Party  of  God- have  made  several  demands, 
chief  among  them  that  the  United  States 
pressure  Kuwaiit  to  release  Shiite  terrorists 
jailed  in  that  country. 

President  Bush  suggested  in  his  inaugural 
address  that  release  of  the  hostages  would 
be  interpreted  as  a  gesture  of  good  will  on 
the  part  of  Iran,  and  said.  "Good  will  begets 
good  will." 

But  a  top-level  Iranian  official  quickly 
slapped  aside  the  olive  branch,  saying  it  was 
not  the  United  States'  place  to  dictate  when 
or  why  the  hostages  should  be  released.  It 
was  up  to  the  United  States,  he  said,  to 
make  the  first  show  of  good  will. 

It  is  a  stalemate  between  nations,  and  the 
freedom  of  nine  Americans  hangs  suspended 
in  the  balance. 

Terry  Anderson,  Thomas  Sutherland. 
Frank  Herbert  Reed,  Joseph  James  Cicip- 
pio,  Edward  Austin  Tracy,  Jesse  Jonathan 
Turner,  Robert  Polhill  and  Alann  Steen, 
thought  to  be  held  in  Beirut,  and  William 
R.  Higgins,  believed  to  be  in  southern  Leba- 
non. 

Though  all  that  the  world  has  seen  of 
them  since  they  were  kidnapped  in  Lebanon 
has  been  In  grainy  photographs  and  video- 
Upes  released  by  their  captors,  a  good  deal 
is  known  about  their  lives  and  conditions. 

The  following  account  was  pieced  togeth- 
er from  interviews  with  their  families,  the 
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State  Department  and  former  hostages.  The 
most  recent  information  comes  from  re- 
leased hostages  who  were  debriefed  by  U.S. 
officials.  Though  they  acknowledged  that 
conditions  may  have  changed,  the  ex-hos- 
tages and  officials  say  that  the  routine  of 
hostages'  life  has  been  firmly  established 
after  years  of  capitivity. 

A  week  before  he  was  liidnapped,  Terry 
Anderson  poked  a  young  photographer  in 
the  belly. 

"Be  careful,"  he  said.  "You're  a  soft 
target." 

The  fatherly  warning  was  directed  at  Don 
Mell.  Just  beginning  his  career  with  the  As- 
sociated Press,  but  it  also  was  an  acknowl- 
edgment. Beirut,  in  1985.  was  getting  a  little 
hairy. 

Once  it  had  been  a  cosmopolitan  city,  ap- 
preciated by  foreigners  for  its  Mediterrane- 
an views,  sidewalk  cafes  and  parties.  It  was 
more  Western  than  most.  Middle  Eastern 
cities,  and  diplomats  considered  themselves 
lucky  to  be  posted  there. 

But  by  1985,  the  city  had  collapsed  into  a 
frightening  chaos.  After  a  decade  of  civil 
war,  there  was  no  defined  front.  Random 
car  bombs  exploded  in  shopping  areas. 
Rubble  littered  the  sidewalks.  Bands  of  rival 
militias  sniped  at  each  other  from  positions 
all  over  the  city  as  Lebanese  police  stood  by. 

Amid  it  all.  Western  journalists  hopped 
back  and  forth,  flashing  press  credentials  to 
get  through  checkpoints. 

"We  all  tried  to  be  like  spiders,  with  eyes 
in  the  backs  of  our  heads.""  says  Mell. 

Anderson  shrugged  off  the  danger  more 
easily  than  most.  The  chief  Middle  East  cor- 
respondent for  the  AP,  he  was  a  tough, 
skeptical  former  Marine  who  had  served  two 
tours  in  Vietnam. 

On  this  particular  day,  however,  Anderson 
seemed  nervous. 

It  was  March  16,  1985,  a  beautiful  Satur- 
day morning.  He  and  Mell  had  just  finished 
their  regular  tennis  match. 

Throughout  the  match,  a  man  watched 
from  a  green  Mercedes  parked  nearby.  And 
now,  as  they  sat.  sweaty  and  chatting  in  a 
car  parked  in  front  of  Mell's  house,  the 
Mercedes  pulled  up  behind  them. 

Pour  men  jumped  out.  One  grabbed  An- 
derson in  a  bear  hug,  pulling  him  from  the 
car. 

"'Terry  had  a  look  in  his  eyes  like,  "Do 
something." ""  recalls  Mell.  ""He  had  the  look 
of  a  man  who  was  doomed."' 

But  Mell  couldn't  budge.  One  of  the  men 
held  a  9mm  pistol  to  his  head.  As  people 
froze  in  the  street.  Anderson  was  shoved 
into  the  back  seat  of  the  Mercedes. 

Suddenly  Terry  Anderson,  reporter,  had 
become  Terry  Anderson,  news  story— Terry 
Anderson,  hostage. 

By  all  accounts,  the  first  hours  as  a  hos- 
tage are  terrifying  and  bewildering. 

The  Rev.  Lawrence  Martin  Jenco  was 
snatched  from  the  street  and  stuffed  into 
the  suffocating  trunk  of  a  car. 

Bumping  along  in  the  dark  and  breathing 
the  exhaust,  he  thought  of  death  and  of  all 
the  people  he  had  seen  on  television,  discov- 
ered dead  in  the  trunks  of  cars. 

"I  had  taught  a  course  on  death,  but  I  re- 
alized I  might  not  have  time  for  all  four 
stages  (of  acceptance)."  Father  Jenco  said. 
"I  asked  the  Lord  to  hurry." 

Pulled  from  the  trunk,  he  could  not  walk. 
He  was  dragged  into  a  building  and  seated 
on  a  cement  block.  He  found  himself  staring 
into  the  eyes  of  a  young  Lebanese  man. 

""You  are  dead.'"  the  man  said. 

Blindfolded  and  chained  in  a  small  room, 
most  of  the  hostages  spent  the  first  terrify- 
ing weeks  alone. 


Thomas  Sutherland,  a  mild-mannered 
professor  who  had  spent  much  of  his  life 
teaching  animal  husbandry,  called  the 
closet  where  they  kept  him  "'the  horse 
stall. " 

At  first,  his  guards  were  interrogators,  in- 
sisting he  was  a  CIA  agent.  Their  evidence: 
a  Marine  Corps  medal  they  found  in  his 
briefcase.  Sutherland  had  never  been  in  the 
Marines  or  the  CIA— the  medal  was  a  souve- 
nir—but his  denials  only  made  his  guards 
more  suspicious. 

They  threatened  him  with  death.  They 
held  their  guns  against  his  head  and  pulled 
the  trigger. 
A  hollow  click:  an  empty  chamber. 
At  night  he  lay  doubled  over  on  a  cot  too 
large  to  unfold  fully  in  "the  horse  stall. "  A 
light  bulb  dangled  overhead,  heating  the  al- 
ready stifling  air.  Mosquitos  feasted  on  his 
chained  body.  Outside  his  door  the  guards 
fired  their  rifles  in  the  hallway. 

Eventually,  the  guards  gave  up  their  ter- 
rorism. But  he  and  other  hostages  were  con- 
tinually threatened  for  a  variety  of  infrac- 
tions—peeking from  beneath  a  blindfold  or 
stealing  a  spoon. 

"One  night  a  guard  stood  on  my  chest 
with  a  machine  gun."  recalls  Father  Jenco. 
"He  said.  "You  are  not  allowed  to  snore.'  " 

William  Buckley,  the  CIA  station  chief  in 
Beirut,  was  kidnapped  March  16.  1984. 

Apparently  tortured,  he  caught  pneumo- 
nia in  the  spring  of  1985.  He  lay  chained  to 
a  pillar  in  the  middle  of  a  room  shared  with 
two  other  American  hostages. 

The  guards  refused  him  a  doctor.  At 
times,  they  refused  him  water. 

He    withered    gradually.    Carried    to    the 
bathroom,  he  sat  helpless  on  the  floor. 
Finally  delirium  and  hallucinations  set  in. 
He  died  on  June  3,  1985. 
His   last   words:    "I'd   like  some   poached 
eggs  and  toast,  please." 

"Today,  the  hostages  are  held  in  Beirut's 
southern  suburt>s.  a  neighborhood  of  crook- 
ed dirt  roads  and  bombed-out  houses. 

It  is  a  life  of  unrelenting  boredom  and 
numbing  loneliness. 

""Another  day.  another  dollar.""  Terry  An- 
derson says  to  greet  each  new  day. 

Sutherland  and  Anderson  share  a  room 
with  gray  walls  and  a  single  air  vent.  The 
windowless  room  measures  about  36  square 
feet  and  has  two  light  bulbs— white  for  day 
and  blue  for  night. 
The  door  is  double-locked. 
Except  for  a  15-minute  trip  to  the  bath- 
room each  morning,  they  never  leave  the 
room. 

In  winter,  the  room  is  cold.  In  summer, 
the  air  is  fetid  and  they  sweat  into  their 
cotton  mattresses.  In  nearly  four  years, 
they  probably  have  seen  the  moon  once. 

In  the  morning,  before  the  guards  come, 
they  pray.  They  have  nicknamed  their  reli- 
gion ""the  church  of  the  locked  door.""  An- 
derson has  fashioned  a  rosary  bead  chain 
from  string  and  bits  of  fuzz. 

The  guards  arrive  about  8  a.m..  unlocking 
the  door.  Before  it  swings  open  the  hostages 
are  required  to  don  blindfolds.  Their  captors 
don't  want  to  be  seen. 

Within  15  minutes  in  the  bathroom  they 
must  wash,  use  the  toilet  and  clean  their 
spoon  and  bowl.  The  rest  of  the  day.  they 
urinate  into  bottles. 

After  the  bathroom,  there  is  breakfast- 
often  yogurt  or  bread  and  cheese.  Then  An- 
derson furiously  cleans  his  mattress  for  half 
an  hour  with  a  broom. 

Lunch  is  heartier— stew,  perhaps— and 
supper  is  often  bread  and  soup. 


Sometimes  it  is  as  though  they  are  living 
behind  a  one-way  mirror— hidden  from  view 
but  catching  glimpses  of  the  outside  world. 

The  guards  allow  them  to  watch  televi- 
sion—Knots Landing  or,  on  one  occasion, 
the  Miss  America  pageant  in  Atlantic  City. 

Though  news  programs  are  banned,  the 
guards  have  shown  them  videotapes  of  their 
families  pleading  for  their  release.  And  the 
hostages  know  that  U.S.  officials  refuse  to 
make  concessions  to  win  their  freedom. 

They  know  they  were  not  an  issue  in  last 
fall's  presidential  campaign.  They  know 
Ronald  Reagan  interceded  to  help  save  two 
trapped  whales  off  Alaska. 

Anderson,  already  critical  of  U.S.  policy, 
has  become  deeply  cynical.  He  feels  forgot- 
ten by  the  U.S.  officials. 

In  four  years  of  captivity,  he  has  become 
like  a  caged  animal.  Always  active,  question- 
ing and  restless,  he  is  nearly  manic. 

He  runs  in  place— running  so  much  that 
he  has  had  to  sew  pads  on  his  socles.  He  does 
push-ups— 600  a  day,  in  sets  of  100. 

He  has  a  chess  set  made  of  the  foil  wrap- 
pers from  processed  cheese.  La  Vache  Qui 
Rit.  He  also  made  a  deck  of  cards,  but  the 
strictly  religious  guards  confiscated  them  as 
un-Islamic. 

Sutherland  and  Anderson  lead  each  other 
on  imaginary  walks.  Pacing  in  circles  around 
their  cell,  Anderson,  who  used  to  work  for 
the  AP  in  Japan,  describes  Tokyo's  shrines. 

Sutherland,  in  turn,  leads  Anderson  on 
tours  of  Scotland,  where  he  was  born. 
Often,  the  tours  end  in  imaginary  feasts. 
The  Scotsman  has  spent  three  years  fanta- 
sizing about  strawberries  and  cream,  and 
Manhattans. 

Sutherland  also  recites  Scottish  poetry.  At 
Colorado  State  University,  where  he  used  to 
teach,  he  was  known  as  ""the  crazy  Scots- 
man"' because  he  amused  his  classes  by 
showing  up  in  a  kilt  and  reciting  Robert 
Bums'  poetry. 

Together,  the  two  practice  French,  which 
Sutherland  is  teaching  to  Anderson.  And 
they  plan  Anderson's  farm  in  upstate  New 
York.  Anderson  quizzes  Sutherland,  an  agri- 
culture teacher,  on  the  number  of  boards, 
nails,  chickens  and  cows  he  will  need. 

"Terry  is  very  restless,  very  courageous. 
He  is  determined  to  use  his  time  usefully,'" 
says  Father  Jenco,  a  former  hostage  who 
once  was  held  with  Anderson. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  two  men  nap  or 
read. 

Lights  out  is  at  9  p.m.  The  men  lie  on 
their  mattresses,  often  listening  to  the 
fighting  outside. 

"You  wake  up  early  in  the  morning  and 
you  hope  that  something  will  happen 
today.""  recalls  Mithileshwar  Singh,  a 
former  hostage.  "Nothing  happens  in  the 
morning.  So  you  keep  hoping  that  some- 
thing is  going  to  come  by  noon.  Nothing 
comes.  You  hope  something  will  come  by 
evening.  Nothing  comes.  And  then  again 
you  go  to  bed  hoping  that  something  will 
come  tomorrow  morning.  How  many  days 
can  you  keep  on  hoping  like  this?  " 

Alann  Steen,  Robert  Polhill  and  Jesse 
Turner  live  on  three  mattresses,  chained  to 
walls  in  a  room  without  a  window  or  vent. 
Their  legs  have  atrophied  so  from  lack  of 
exercise  that  they  have  trouble  walking. 

Occasionally  their  guards  bring  them 
movies  to  watch— karate  movies  are  the 
guards"  favorite.  But  the  three  professors 
spend  most  of  their  time  playing  bridge. 

•"I  sometimes  wonder  what  they  are  doing 
after  I  left. "  says  Mithileshwar  Singh,  a 
fourth  professor,  who  was  released  in  Octo- 
ber. "You  need  four  to  play  bridge. " 
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Their  guards  and  those  of  all  the  hostages 
display  a  curious  combination  of  concern 
and  cruelty. 

Young  men  who  are  paid  $30  a  month  and 
speak  a  little  English,  they  like  to  show  off 
their  weapons,  even  pointing  out  that  some 
of  their  guns  are  American-made. 

One  guard,  Badir,  likes  to  treat  the  Ameri- 
cans to  good,  strong  Arabic  coffee  in  the 
mornings,  but  becomes  petulant  if  he  isn't 
thanked.  Another  guard  wrestles  with  An- 
derson for  fun,  but  insists  that  the  former 
Marine  keep  his  blindfold  on. 

Several  who  want  to  immigrate  to  Amer- 
ica have  asked  the  hostages  for  help. 

They  call  the  head  of  Anderson's  guards 
"the  Hajj,"  or  boss.  A  small  man  who  is  a 
junior  cleric,  the  Hajj  likes  to  discuss  poli- 
tics and  religion.  He  lectures  the  captives  on 
Islam,  and  often  complains  about  the 
United  States. 

'Why  doesn't  your  government  talk  to 
me?"  he  asks. 

The  days  slip  by  in  slow  motion  for  the 
men  trapped  behind  the  looking  glass.  In  a 
world  in  which  each  day  seems  as  meaning- 
less as  the  last,  they  search  for  dates  or 
signs  that  hold  some  sense  of  promise. 

Last  fall,  the  professors  hoped  they  would 
be  released  in  time  for  the  U.S.  presidential 
election.  When  that  date  passed  they  settled 
on  Jan.  20,  the  day  that  Ronald  Reagan 
would  leave  office. 

When  no  date  holds  meaning,  they  consid- 
er the  implications  of  every  action  by  their 
captors.  Each  move  from  one  house  to  an- 
other is  taken  as  a  possible  sign  of  impend- 
ing release. 

So  are  changes  of  clothes,  haircuts  and 
Western  food.  And  the  guards  themselves 
fuel  the  hostages'  hopes. 

"You  will  be  released  soon, "  they  often 
say.  "Then  we  can  go  home." 

The  most  patent  military  the  world  has 
ever  known  is  impotent  to  save  its  citizens  in 
Beirut. 

A  U.S.  rescue  attempt  "would  be  suicidal, " 
says  former  hostage  Jean-Paul  Kauffmann. 
Though    the    State    Department    says   a 
rescue  has  not  been  ruled  out,  officials  ac- 
knowledge that  all  the  hostages  might  die 
at  the  first  sign  of  a  rescue  attempt. 
And  the  hostages  know  it. 
And  their  desperation  deepens. 
Prank  Reed  and  Alann  Steen  both  at- 
tempted escape.  In  1987,  Steen  ran  from  the 
building   where   he   was   held,   only   to  be 
turned  in  by  watchful  neighbors. 

Both  men  were  beaten  for  their  efforts- 
Reed  so  badly  that  his  daughter,  Marilyn 
Langston,  says,  "My  father  isn't  the  same 
man  anymore,  I've  been  told.  It's  almost  as 
if  you  touched  someone  and  they  flinched. 
Almost  like  he  had  gone  into  a  shell. " 

It  has  been  a  breaking  strain  for  several  of 
the  hostages.  Edward  Austin  Tracy,  58.  has 
"gone  mad."  according  to  Jean-Louis  Nor- 
mandin.  a  French  cameraman  who  was  held 
with  him. 

An  itinerant  writer  who  has  roamed  the 
world  writing  children's  books.  Tracy  lives 
in  fear  of  his  guards.  Normandin  said  he 
"lies  prostrate  on  his  back,  talking  to  him- 
self all  day  long." 

The  breaking  point  came  in  1987  for 
Thomas  Sutherland. 

Missing  his  family  and  beset  by  a  feeling 
that  he  would  never  see  freedom.  Suther- 
land began  talking  more  tuid  more  of  sui- 
cide. 

One  morning  fellow  hostage  David  Jacob- 
sen  awoke  to  find  Sutherland  with  a  plastic 
garbage  bag  pulled  over  his  head. 
"What  are  you  doing?  " 


Sutherland  sheepishly  took  the  bag  off 
his  head. 

"Trying  an  experiment." 

Even  Terry  Anderson,  perhaps  the  most 
resilient  of  the  hostages,  finally  broke. 

On  Christmas  Eve  in  1987  he  began  beat- 
ing his  head  against  the  wall  until  it  ran 
with  blood. 

Said  a  fellow  hostage.  "He  lost  his  cour- 
age." 

Several  months  later  the  captors  released 
a  videotape.  A  weary  Terry  Anderson,  his 
hair  freshly  clipped,  spoke  in  a  measured 
tone  as  he  stared  into  the  camera: 

"I'm  in  good  health,  but  tired  and  very 
lonely  .  .  .  Mr.  President,  I  say  again,  this 
cannot  continue.  There  is  a  limit  to  how 
long  we  can  last.  Some  of  us  are  approach- 
ing that  limit  very  rapidly. " 


most  significant  pieces  of  banking  leg- 
islation in  this  century. 

John's  integrity,  ability  to  work  with 
staff  and  Members  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle,  and  devotion  to  the  public 
interest  are  beyond  question.  I  hold 
John  in  the  highest  regard,  both  per- 
sonally and  professionally,  and  his  de- 
parture will  be  a  real  loss  to  the  com- 
mittee. I  know  that  John  Dugan  will 
continue  to  make  an  important  contri- 
bution in  his  new  role  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury,  and  I  wish  him 
the  best  of  luck  in  his  new  position.* 


JOHN  C.  DUGAN 

•  Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  John  C.  Dugan, 
the  Republican  general  counsel  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Affairs.  Mr.  Dugan  left 
this  post,  after  a  job  very  well  done,  in 
order  to  become  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Financial  Institutions 
Policy  in  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury. 

John's  career  is  already  very  distin- 
guished. He  graduated  with  honors 
from  the  Harvard  Law  School  in  1981. 
After  spending  4  years  with  a  private 
law  firm  practicing  in  the  internation- 
al trade  area,  he  joined  the  Senate 
Banking  Committee  staff  in  1985  as 
Republican  counsel  for  banking  issues. 
Within  a  short  period,  he  became  an 
indispensable  member  of  the  staff, 
helping  to  draft  both  the  financial  de- 
regulation bill  and  the  Senate's  FSLIC 
recapitalization  bill  of  1986. 

Less  than  2  years  after  joining  the 
committee,  John  became  the  Republi- 
can general  counsel,  and  in  this  role 
was  instrumental  in  crafting  the 
CEBA  Legislation  which  was  enacted 
into  law  in  1987.  Just  one  example  of 
John's  dedication  to  the  Senate  is  that 
he  nearly  missed  his  wedding  and  gave 
up  his  honeymoon  in  order  to  assist 
the  committee  in  its  deliberations  on 
this  important  legislation  in  the 
summer  of  1987. 

As  general  counsel.  John  has  proved 
to  be  a  valuable  asset  to  all  members 
of  the  Banking  Committee.  His  exper- 
tise and  in-depth  knowledge  of  the 
banking  laws  has  been  ably  demon- 
strated time  and  again.  John  played  a 
major  role  in  drafting  the  bipartisan 
Proximre  Financial  Modernization 
Act,  which  passed  the  Senate  by  an 
overwhelming  margin  last  year.  This 
time  his  wife  Beth's  dedication  was 
tested  as  she  had  to  manage  their 
move  to  a  new  house  singlehandedly 
during  debate  on  the  bill. 

In  recent  months  he  has  been  instru- 
mental in  assisting  committee  develop- 
ment of  the  Financial  Institutions 
Reform.  Recovery  and  Enforcement 
Act  which  was  recently  passed  by  the 
Senate,  and  which  may  be  one  of  the 


PRIVATE  PURPOSE  MUNICIPAL 
BONDS 

•  Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Congress  fought  off  efforts  by  the  ad- 
ministration to  tax  all  interest  on  so- 
called  "private  purpose"  municipal 
bonds  during  debate  on  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1986.  There  are  not  any 
proposals  on  the  horizon  to  revisit 
that  issue,  much  less  public  purpose 
bonds.  There  is  a  strong  feeling  in  the 
Congress  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  not  interfere  with  the  tax 
exemption  for  public  purpose  bonds. 
That  exemption  is  important  to  the 
achievement  of  many  crucial  public 
policy  objectives,  and  I  would  strongly 
oppose  any  suggestion  to  repeal  it. 

Last  year,  however,  in  the  South 
Carolina  versus  Baker  case,  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  ruled  that  the  U.S. 
Constitution  does  not  guarantee  the 
tax  exemption  of  interest  on  bonds 
issued  by  State  and  local  government. 
Since  that  time,  a  number  of  State  of- 
ficials, including  my  good  friend  Ann 
Richards,  treasurer  of  the  State  of 
Texas,  have  urged  the  Congress  to 
propose  to  the  States  for  ratification  a 
constitutional  amendment  prohibiting 
the  Federal  Government  from  impos- 
ing tax  on  interest  paid  on  public  obli- 
gations. I  have  been  asked  to  enter 
into  the  Record  a  resolution  to  this 
effect  passed  by  the  Texas  SUte  Legis- 
lature, and  I  ask  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  resolution  follows: 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 

Whereas,  In  South  Carolina  v.  Baker,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  ruled 
that  the  constitution  does  not  prohibit  the 
federal  government  from  taxing  the  interest 
on  state  and  local  government  bonds;  and 

Whereas,  In  the  same  opinion,  the  court 
also  ruled  that  the  states  must  find  protec- 
tion from  congressional  regulation  through 
the  political  process;  and 

Whereas,  The  federal  government  has  re- 
duced financial  support  for  state  and  local 
government  projects  while  the  need  for 
public  initiatives  has  grown:  and 

Whereas,  State  and  local  bonds  are  an  in- 
creasingly important  source  of  revenue  for 
state  and  local  governments  to  finance 
public  initiatives;  and 

Whereas,  Taxation  of  the  interest  earned 
on  state  and  local  government  bonds  would 
directly  add  to  the  costs  of  essential  public 
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Initlmtives  and  impair  their  development; 
and 

Whereas.  Congress  has  refrained  from 
taxing  the  interest  earned  on  such  bonds  in 
the  past;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  71st  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Texas  hereby  memorialize  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  propose  to  the 
states  for  ratification  the  following  amend- 
ment to  the  United  States  Constitution: 

The  congress  shall  not  have  the  power  to 
lay  and  collect  taxes  on  Income  representing 
interest  on  obligations  issued  by  or  on 
behalf  of  the  several  states  and  their  politi- 
cal subdivisions  to  raise  revenues  for  govern- 
mental undertakings  and  operations  for  a 
public  purpose  or  to  finance  property  owned 
and  operated  by  governmental  entities  for  a 
public  purpose. 

This  article  shall  not  restrict  the  power  of 
the  congress  to  exclude  from  taxation 
income  or  other  amounts  derived  from 
other  obligations  issued  by  or  on  behalf  of 
the  several  states  or  their  political  subdivi- 
sions. 
;  and.  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Texas  Secretary  of 
State  forward  official  copies  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives suid  the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  Congress,  each  member  of  the 
Texas  delegation  to  the  congress,  the  chair- 
man and  members  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
chairmen  and  members  of  the  house  and 
senate  Judiciary  committees,  and  the  chair- 
man and  members  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  Con- 
gress with  the  request  that  this  resolution 
be  officially  entered  into  the  Congressional 
Record  as  a  memorial  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  of  America.* 


UMI 


THE  INTERNATIONAL 
ECONOMICS  SCENE 

•  Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  the 
international  economics  scene  is  in- 
creasingly of  concern  to  us  in  the  Con- 
gress, as  the  United  States  becomes 
more  and  more  involved  in  world  trade 
and  world  finance— or  perhaps  I 
should  say,  as  the  rest  of  the  world  be- 
comes increasingly  involved  in  the 
United  States. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  look  with 
worry  and  alarm  at  the  growing  eco- 
nomic strength  of  our  trading  part- 
ners. I  have  repeatedly  said  both  here 
and  in  the  Finance  Committee  that 
the  health  and  welfare  of  our  friends 
is,  and  should  be.  a  cause  for  good  feel- 
ings because  in  economics,  unlike  poli- 
tics, the  stronger  and  healthier  the 
other  guy  is,  the  more  he  can  do  for 
you  and  with  you  to  your  mutual  ad- 
vantage. 

In  politics,  as  in  many  adversarial 
situations,  a  strong  opponent  is  just 
that— an  opponent.  We  need  to  keep  in 
mind  these  days,  when  so  many  voices 
are  talkiing  about  international  eco- 
nomics as  if  it  were  an  adversarial 
game  rather  than  a  game  of  mutual 
profit  and  prosperity,  that  America  is 
going  very,  very  well,  thank  you;  and 
we  want  to  keep  the  good  times  roll- 
ing. 


Because  it  is  so  easy  to  see  a  dark 
lining  behind  every  silver  cloud,  we 
have  also  seen  a  rising  sentiment 
toward  protectionism,  with  the  trade 
deficit  as  the  excuse  the  protectionists 
use  to  put  a  "public  interest"  face  on 
some  purely  private  interests. 

Yet  as  two  articles  clearly  show,  pub- 
lished in  the  May  29,  1989,  issue  of  the 
Washington  Times,  by  columnists  Pat- 
rick J.  Buchanan  and  Warren  T. 
Brookes,  the  U.S.  economy,  spearhead- 
ed by  a  strong  export  performance,  is 
still  on  an  upswing,  resulting  in  a 
recent  drop  in  the  trade  deficit.  This 
was  accomplished  in  spite  of  a  strong 
dollar,  which  according  to  many 
economists  should  have  made  our  ex- 
ports more  expensive,  and  therefore, 
less  competitive. 

Indeed,  the  rise  of  the  U.S.  dollar  in 
recent  weeks,  as  Pat  Buchanan's  arti- 
cle shows,  attests  to  the  strength  and 
the  confidence  others  have  in  the  U.S. 
economy. 

Mr.  President,  the  message  of  these 
two  articles  is  clear.  We  must  not  get 
mired  down  in  policies  to  manipulate 
the  exchange  rate  of  the  dollar.  I  have 
often  said,  no  nation  has  ever  gotten 
richer  by  debasing  its  currency,  and 
the  calls  for  a  lower  dollar  are  exactly 
that. 

We  must  encourage  and  support  free 
trade.  Protectionist  measures,  which 
could  lead  to  a  trade  war,  would  be 
harmful  to  the  United  States  as  well 
as  to  the  global  economy.  Everybody 
would  be  worse  off;  nobody  would  gain 
an  advantage. 

I  ask  that  the  two  articles,  by  Mr. 
Buchanan  and  Mr.  Brookes,  be  includ- 
ed in  the  Record. 

The  articles  follow: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Times.  May  29, 

1989] 

Riding  Higher  on  a  Free  Trade  Wave 

(By  Warren  T.  Brookes) 

As  Memorial  Day  dawns,  a  lot  of  Washing- 
ton free-market  economists  will  be  putting 
flowers  on  the  Reaganomics  grave,  con- 
vinced that  President  George  Bush  or  at 
least  some  of  his  advisers  are  now  trading 
away  market  economics  for  the  fool's  gold 
of  protectionism,  mercantilism  and  corpo- 
rate state  welfarism. 

If  Mr.  Bush  listens  to  Commerce  Secre- 
tary Robert  Mosbacher  and  the  hysterical 
shakedowns  of  the  lustful  electronics  indus- 
try who  last  Thursday  said  the  sky  would 
fall  if  Congress  didn't  give  them  $1.4  billion, 
he  might  easily  be  tempted. 

But  if  Mr.  Bush  is  listening  to  his  wise 
chief  economic  adviser,  Michael  Boskin.  lec- 
ture on  the  foolishness  of  such  ideas,  he  will 
stop  to  consider  the  remarkable  perform- 
ance of  the  current  economy,  and  nip  this 
crackpot  protectionism  in  its  June  bud. 

The  May  17  good  news  on  the  falling  U.S. 
trade  deficit  was  almost  entirely  the  result 
of  a  powerfully  vigorous  U.S.  export  sector, 
which  is  now  expanding  rapidly  enough  to 
offset  easily  the  sharp  slowdown  in  the  do- 
mestic economy  engineered  by  the  Federal 
Reserve.  This  demonstrates  that,  as  Mr. 
Boskin  warned  recently,  "the  greatest 
danger  to  the  current  recovery  would  be  a 
trade  war." 


Mr.  Boskin  is  right.  Not  only  is  free  trade 
crucial  to  continued  expansion,  but.  con- 
trary to  conventional  wisdom,  it  is  the  main 
stimulus  of  a  now  strongly  rising  standard 
of  living. 

Back  on  April  28,  the  U.S.  Commerce  De- 
partment reported  that  personal  Income 
rose  another  0.8  percent  in  March,  bringing 
the  first-quarter  rise  (December  to  March) 
to  an  amazing  annual  rate  of  nearly  15  per- 
cent, more  than  9  percent  real. 

In  the  76th  month  of  the  nation's  longest 
peacetime  recovery,  year-over-year  per 
capita  disposable  personal  income  rose  a 
powerful  3.8  percent,  getting  steadily 
stronger. 

OUR  RISING  LIVING  STANDARD 
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But  even  before  this  good  news  could  sink 
in.  the  following  Monday  (May  1),  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  featured  a  lead  story  by  The 
Journal's  top  economics  reporter  and  usual- 
ly skillful  Reaganomics  critic,  Alan  Murray, 
with  the  headline: 

"Many  Americans  Fear  U.S.  Living  Stand- 
ards Have  Stopped  Rising."  But  Mr.  Mur- 
ray's story  ignored  the  factual  evidence  of  a 
very  strongly  rising  standard  of  living  and 
rested  entirely  on  a  poll  by  The  Journal  and 
NBC  News,  in  which  "despite  seven  years  of 
solid  economic  growth.  Americans  who 
think  the  standard  of  living  is  falling  nar- 
rowly outnumber  those  who  think  it  is 
rising." 

Mr.  Murray  reported  that  "although  63 
percent  think  their  generation  is  better  off 
than  that  of  their  parents,  only  40  percent 
are  confident  that  their  children's  genera- 
tion will  be." 

Given  the  incredibly  relentless  gloomy  as- 
sessment of  the  Reagan  years  by  its  critics 
(sometimes  disguised  as  reporters),  that 
weak  confidence  about  the  future  is  not  too 
surprising. 

The  language  of  the  Journal's  report  was 
illustrative: 

"The  economic  confidence  of  the  postwar 
years  has  faded. "  But,  in  fact,  consumer 
confidence  as  measured  by  both  the  Confer- 
ence Board  and  the  University  of  Michigan 
has  remained  at  near-record  levels,  after  re- 
covering from  the  1987  October  crash. 

"Has  the  American  dream  of  ever-rising 
living  standards  vanished,  dwindled  to  a 
faint  hope,  or  merely  gone  into  hiberna- 
tion?"  The  Journal  asked.  But.  Gallup  and 
other  polls  show  no  change  in  the  tradition- 
al connection  between  confidence  in  the 
future  and  real  personal  income  growth, 
now  so  strong. 

So  much  so,  in  fact,  that  the  University  of 
Michigan  was  able  to  predict  the  1988  presi- 
dential election  outcome  and  margin  in 
June  1988  within  half  a  percentage  point, 
using  income  data. 

""Although  the  rise  of  living  standards  has 
slowed,  it  hasn't  stopped, "  Mr.  Murray  ad- 
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mitted condescendingly.  Indeed  it  hasn't. 
Over  the  last  six  quarters,  per  capita  dispos- 
able income  has  risen  at  an  average  rate  of 
more  than  3  percent— equaling  the  nation's 
best  performance  of  the  1960s  and  better 
than  in  any  other  decade. 

But  he  added,  "In  the  past  decade  and  a 
half,  ♦he  economy's  ability  to  provide  great- 
er returns  to  every  working  American  has 
faltered."  Yet  the  recovery  from  1982  to 
1988  has  raised  per  capita  disposable  income 
by  an  average  of  2.7  percent  a  year,  com- 
pared with  2.4  percent  for  the  recovery  of 
1975  to  1979,  and  only  slightly  below  a  war- 
hyped  3.0  percent  rate  1960  to  1970. 

In  short,  there  is  no  evidence  that  U.S. 
living  standards  are  on  anything  but  a  solid- 
ly improving  trend,  suggesting  that  The 
Wall  Street  Journal  piece  was  interesting 
opinion  but  otherwise  a  "non-story." 

Such  deliberate  efforts  to  downgrade  the 
real  success  of  the  Reagan  economy  seem  to 
have  intensified  ever  since  it  was  learned 
that  on  April  23,  Mr.  Bush  spent  nearly 
three  hours  discussing  economic  policy  with 
some  of  the  nation's  most  conunitted 
supply-siders. 

That  must  have  been  as  troubling  to 
Reaganomics  critics  as  it  was  reassuring  to 
Mr.  Bush's  free  market  critics,  who  can  now 
only  hope  Mr.  Bush  takes  their  advice. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Times,  May  29, 

19891 

Signal  of  the  Strong  Dollar 

(By  Patrick  Buchanan) 

In  one  uncharitable  definition,  a  liberal  is 

a  man  who  devoutly  believes  what  everyone 

else  knows  to  be  absurd. 

Examples  abound:  The  death  penalty 
never  deterred  anybody!  War  never  solved 
anything!  The  surest  way  to  peace  is 
through  disarmtiment.  We  and  the  Soviet 
must  learn  to  trust  each  other.  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  bad  boy. 

Prom  recent  commentaries,  let  me  append 
another:  A  weaker  dollar  means  a  stronger 
America. 

Lately,  the  U.S.  dollar  has  begun  a  strong 
recovery  of  the  immense  value  lost  against 
other  currencies  in  recent  years.  Where, 
back  in  1985,  the  dollar  bought  nearly  240 
yen,  by  last  year,  its  value  had  plummeted 
to  120.  Cheering  this  collapse,  economists 
clamored  for  even  deeper  drops.  The  dollar, 
however,  had  other  ideas.  Months  ago,  it 
turned  around  and  headed  north,  passing 
140  yen  last  week,  and  cruising  past  two 
marks,  the  highest  level  against  the 
German  currency  in  more  than  two  years. 

"The  dollar  is  king,"  said  one  foreign 
banker:  reading  the  remark,  I  quietly  exult- 
ed. 

Apparently,  however,  this  natural  senti- 
ment was  blockheaded,  if  not  un-American. 
Rather  than  take  satisfaction  in  the  new 
strength  of  the  dollar,  our  gurus  are  falling 
all  over  one  another  in  apprehension.  We 
have  lost  control  they  say;  the  global  agree- 
ment to  keep  the  dollar  down  is  falling 
apart;  this  is  a  disaster.  We  must  act! 

But,  why? 

American  troops  on  the  front  line  of  free- 
dom, in  Germany  and  Korea,  and  U.S.  diplo- 
mats, are  paid  in  dollars.  When  its  value 
rises,  their  standard  of  living  rises;  Ameri- 
can businessmen  and  tourists  find  that  their 
travelers  checks  go  further,  that  they  them- 
selves are  better  treated.  Is  this  bad  for 
America? 

The  stronger  the  dollar,  the  more  U.S. 
foreign  aid  buys  for  poor  countries.  And, 
while  there  are  chronic  complaints  that  the 
Brits,  Dutch  and  Japanese  are  buying  up 


our  basic  industries  and  real  estate,  a  stron- 
ger dollar  makes  it  easier  for  us  to  buy  up 
theirs. 

As  the  dollar  rises,  imports  become  cheap- 
er; this  increases  the  options  of  U.S.  con- 
sumers, maintains  healthy  competitive  pres- 
sure on  U.S.  business  to  keep  prices  down,  to 
perform  more  efficiently.  A  strong  dollar  is 
anti-inflationary.  That's  bad? 

If  the  dollar  continues  its  rise,  we  are 
warned,  Federal  Reserve  Chairman  Alan 
Greenspan  may  be  forced  to  cut  interest 
rates.  Are  we  supposed  to  tremble  at  a  move 
that  would  make  it  easier  for  the  average 
citizen  to  buy  a  home  or  a  car?  Go  ahead, 
Alan,  make  our  day! 

The  key  argument  against  a  strong  dollar, 
however,  is  this:  The  stronger  the  dollar, 
the  cheaper  the  imports,  the  more  expen- 
sive our  exports;  thus,  the  larger  the  trade 
deficit,  the  worse  the  situation  for  U.S.  busi- 
ness, and,  eventually,  for  jobs  in  the  United 
States. 
But,  does  the  argument  hold  water? 
If  trade  deficits  destroy  jobs,  how  did  the 
United  States,  running  the  largest  trade 
deficits  in  history,  create  18  million  new 
jobs  in  the  Reagan  recovery,  while  Europe, 
with  its  surpluses,  didn't  create  one.  How, 
with  these  historic  deficits,  was  our  jobless 
rate  cut  in  half,  to  5  percent? 

There  comes  a  point  when  Chicken  Little 
has  to  produce.  When,  exactly,  is  the  sky 
going  to  fall? 

Beginning  in  1985,  the  United  SUtes 
began,  deliberately,  to  push  down  the  value 
of  the  dollar.  To  me,  it  never  made  sense.  At 
240  yen,  a  $50  billion  trade  deficit  will  buy 
twice  as  many  cars,  computers  and  TVs 
from  Japan,  as  a  $50  billion  trade  deficit  at 
120  yen.  Isn't  it  better  for  America  to  have 
those  extra  goods? 

Why  complain,  says  Milton  Friedman.  If 
foreigners  are  willing  to  trade  their  prod- 
ucts for  little  pieces  of  American  paper? 

During  America's  expansionary  century 
before  World  War  I,  we  ran  a  trade  deficit 
every  year;  during  the  Great  Depression, 
however,  we  ran  a  nice  surplus.  Mexico  and 
Brazil  have  large  trade  surpluses;  do  we 
want  to  imitate  them? 

The  dollar  rises  in  value  when  the  demand 
for  dollars  rises.  Why  do  people  want  dol- 
lars? Not  to  eat  them  or  stuff  them  into 
mattresses,  but  because  they  need  dollars  to 
buy  from  America  or  to  invest  in  America. 
Isn't  this  then  a  sign  of  strength?  As  the 
dollar  has  risen,  the  stock  and  bond  markets 
have  risen  as  well;  are  these  the  signs  of  a 
weak  economy? 

Some  economists  are  warning  that  if  the 
dollar  continues  its  rise,  we  will  face  new 
protectionist  legislation  from  Congress. 

Here,  we  come  to  the  heart  of  the  matter. 
Our  problem  is  not  economic,  it  is  political. 
It  is  not  the  patient,  the  U.S.  economy, 
which  is  doing  well;  but  the  doctor,  the  Con- 
gress, which  may  panic  and  conduct  unnec- 
essary and  savage  surgery,  because  it  does 
not  comprehend  what  it  is  hearing  on  the 
stethoscope. 

When  it  is  not  necessary  to  change,  it  is 
necessary  not  to  change.  The  old  adage 
would  serve  the  president  well.  As  he  keeps 
one  eye  on  the  dollar,  he  should  keep  a 
sharper  eye  on  the  Congress. 

No  nation  ever  perished  because  its  cur- 
rency was  too  strong;  many  have  perished 
because  a  legislature  was  too  foolish.* 


reason  for  my  absence  from  the 
Senate  this  week.  Beginning  on 
Friday.  May  26  and  continuing 
through  Saturday,  June  3,  I  will  be 
conducting  a  series  of  town  meetings 
throughout  Alaska  on  the  effects  of 
the  Exxon  Valdez  oilspill.  While  I 
regret  having  to  be  absent  from  the 
Senate  and  having  to  miss  votes  on  the 
supplemental  appropriations  bill,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  more  important  for  me  to  be 
in  my  home  State  during  this  week. 

Since  March  24,  1989,  when  the 
Exxon  Valdez  spilled  11  million  gallons 
of  crude  oil  in  Prince  William  Sound, 
the  citizens  of  Alaska  have  been  strug- 
gling to  make  sense  out  of  this  catas- 
trophe. They  have  asked  themselves 
and  each  other  innumerable  questions: 
How  could  such  an  accident  happen? 
Why  was  the  initial  response  to  the 
spill  so  inadequate? 

How  could  the  oil  industry  and  the 
Government  be  so  unprepared  to  deal 
with  a  disaster  of  this  magnitude? 

Why  are  the  cleanup  efforts  so  dis- 
organized and  apparently  ineffective? 

But  the  most  important  question  all 
Alaskans  have  been  asking  is:  How  can 
we  ensure  that  such  a  catastrophe 
does  not  happen  again? 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  mean  to 
imply  that  people  who  do  not  live  In 
Alaska  have  not  asked  themselves  the 
same  questions.  They  have  and  will 
continue  to  do  so.  But  I  believe  that 
the  citizens  of  Alaska,  because  they 
are  the  people  most  directly  affected 
by  this  disaster,  have  pondered  these 
issues  more  than  most. 

Mr.  President,  the  asking  of  all  these 
questions  has  not  been  a  futile  effort. 
To  the  contrary,  Alaskans  are  reach- 
ing conclusions  and  are  providing  an- 
swers to  those  questions.  And,  that  is 
why  I  arranged  the  town  meetings  in 
Cordova,  Valdez.  Homer,  Soldotna.  An- 
chorage, Fairbanks,  Palmer,  Seward, 
and  Kodiak.  I  wanted  to  hear  first- 
hand what  Alaskans  are  thinking 
about  these  questions  and  about  the 
oilspill  in  general.  I  wanted  to  under- 
stand what  they  are  feeling  and  what 
they  think  we  in  Congress  ought  to  be 
doing  to  respond  to  the  oilspill. 

Most  importantly.  Mr.  President,  I 
wanted  to  know  what  Alaskans  think 
the  Congress  should  do  to  ensure  that 
such  an  oilspill  does  not  happen  again. 
When  I  return  to  the  Senate  next 
week  I  intend  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues what  I  have  learned  from 
these  town  meetings.* 


REASON  FOR  ABSENCE 
•  Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  advise  my  colleagues  of  the 


ETHICS  VERSUS  GOVERNMENT 
SERVICE 
•  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President, 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  recently  edito- 
rialized that  "Washington's  current 
obsession  with  ethics'  has  produced 
rules  so  absurd  that  we  are  losing  the 
best  people  in  the  executive  branch 
and  soon  may  wreck  the  judiciary." 
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Meanwhile,  it  concludes,  "there's  loud 
silence  from  the  branch  that  needs  a 
strong  dose  of  genuine  ethics— Con- 
gress." 

Our  ethics  rules  should  be  a  positive 
element  in  attracting  and  retaining 
the  best  and  brightest  of  our  Nation's 
citizens  to  public  service,  not  a  detri- 
ment. Unfortunately,  that  does  not 
always  seem  to  be  the  case  today  and 
many  of  the  proposed  changes  could 
make  the  situation  worse.  As  is  so 
often  the  case,  this  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal's editorial  is  well  worth  reading.  I 
ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Ethics  vs.  Government  Service 

Will  the  last  qualified  employee  leaving 
government  service  please  turn  off  the 
lighte? 

Washington's  current  obsession  with 
"ethics"  has  produced  rules  so  absurd  that 
we  are  losing  the  best  people  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  and  soon  may  wreck  the  judici- 
ary. Six  top  NASA  officials,  including  the 
man  in  the  number-three  job  and  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  space  station,  said  this  week  they 
will  resign  before  the  latest  ethics  law  takes 
effect.  At  least  12  people  have  turned  down 
the  offer  to  become  the  Pentagon's  Under- 
secretary for  Acquisition.  The  culprit  here  is 
the  new  set  of  prohibitions  on  post-govern- 
ment jobs,  rules  that  would  make  these  offi- 
cials virtually  unemployable  in  the  private 
sector. 

While  the  bom-again  ethicists  are  wreak- 
ing a  kind  of  generalized  havoc  among  fed- 
eral executives,  the  problem  has  become 
particularly  acute  for  the  federal  judiciary, 
since  President  Bush  recently  proposed  a 
law  that  would  force  several  of  the  most 
widely  respected  judges  to  resign. 

Mr.  Bush  went  beyond  the  recommenda- 
tions of  his  ethics  commission  to  bind  the 
outside  income  of  federal  judges.  The  Presi- 
dent included  in  his  modest  request  for  a 
25%  pay  raise  for  judges  that  they  also  be 
limited  to  15%  of  their  salary  from  outside 
income  of  any  kind.  This  is  a  draconian  so- 
lution in  search  of  a  problem.  No  one  has 
accused  any  judge  of  writing  a  non-book  for 
55%  royalties. 

Take  the  case  of  Appeals  Judge  Richard 
Posner.  the  nation's  most  prolific  jurist 
both  as  a  legal  opinion-writer  (700  so  far) 
and  author.  He  says  he  will  resign  if  the  law 
takes  effect.  He  earns  royalties  on  14  books, 
most  of  which  were  written  before  he  went 
on  the  bench.  His  "Economic  Analysis  of 
Law  "  (3rd  ed.)  and  "Law  and  Literature:  A 
Misunderstood  Relation  '  are  not  Reflec- 
tions of  a  Public  Man."  They  are  bought 
one  by  one  by  scholars,  not  in  the  hundred- 
weight by  sundry  lobbyists.  They  are  pub- 
lished by  Little.  Brown  and  Har\ard  Univer- 
sity, not  by  a  Port  Worth  ex-felon. 

"It  will  be  impossible  to  recruit  first-rate 
academics  to  be  judges  under  such  a  regime, 
unless  the  judge  is  independently  wealthy. " 
Judge  Posner  warned  the  Bush  ethics  com- 
mission in  a  letter  that  President  Bush 
should  read.  'You  will  be  writing  finis  to  a 
tradition  of  extrajudicial  book  writing  by 
prominent  judges  that  includes  the  names 
of  Holmes.  Cardozo.  Hand.  Prank.  Friendly 
and  many  others."  Judge  Posner  also  notes 
that  the  law  includes  vague  criminal  sanc- 
tions, and  quite  understandably  refuses  to 
nm  the  risk  of  a  politically  inspired  Inde- 
pendent Counsel  sicked  on  him. 

The  ABA  canon  of  ethics  long  has  allowed 
judges  to  supplement  their  meager  incomes 


through  scholarly  writing  and  teaching. 
Other  well-known  judges  who  would  suffer 
from  the  new  rule  include  Stephen  Breyer, 
Douglas  Ginsburg,  Prank  Easterbrook, 
Ralph  Winter,  John  Noonan  and  Ruth 
Bader  Ginsburg. 

There  is  an  ironic  dimension  to  President 
Bush's  proposal.  Washington's  Legal  Times 
newspaper  reports.  "Some  Democrats  in 
Congress  see  the  potential  financial  woes  of 
Easterbrook.  Posner,  and  other  high-profile 
Reagan  appointees— and  the  possibility  of 
resignations  among  these  judges— as  a  good 
reason  to  hold  back  on  judicial  pay  in- 
creases." They  also  may  see  it  as  a  reason  to 
vote  a  small  raise  that  includes  the  new  re- 
strictions on  outside  income. 

President  Bush  has  made  ethics  a  top  pri- 
ority, but  this  proposal  would  do  nothing  to 
improve  ethics  while  sabotaging  our  justice 
system  by  shooting  down  its  brightest  stars. 
Meanwhile,  there's  loud  silence  from  the 
branch  of  government  that  needs  a  strong 
dose  of  genuine  ethics.  Congressmen  aren't 
even  considering  any  new  limits  on  their 
outside  income.* 


DIRECTING  SENATE  LEGAL 
COUNSEL  TO  TAKE  CERTAIN 
ACTIONS 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  Senators  Mitchell  and 
Dole,  I  send  a  resolution  to  the  desk 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  141)  directing  the 
Senate  Legal  Counsel  to  represent  the 
Senate  defendants  in  the  Honorable  Alcee 
L.  Hastings.  United  States  District  Judge 
versus  the  United  States  Senate,  et  al. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday. Judge  Alcee  L.  Hastings  filed 
an  action  in  the  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  challenge  the 
impeachment  proceedings  that  are 
pending  against  him  in  the  Senate. 
The  Senate  parties  that  are  named  in 
the  lawsuit  are  the  Senate  itself,  the 
Impeachment  Trial  Committee,  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate.  The  com- 
plaint also  names  the  Acting  Public 
Printer  as  a  defendant  because  he 
would  print  the  committee's  report. 

Judge  Hastings'  complaint  includes 
the  claims  that  were  rejected  by  the 
Senate  in  March,  namely,  that  the  ar- 
ticles on  bribery  and  perjury  are 
barred  by  his  1983  acquittal  and  that 
the  summary  article,  article  XVII, 
fails  to  state  a  separate  impeachable 
offense.  His  complaint  also  alleges 
that  the  use  of  an  impeachment  trial 
committee  is  unconstitutional,  that 
the  Constitution  requires  that  the 
Senate  pay  his  defense  costs,  and  that 
various  pretrial  rulings  of  the  commit- 
tee violate  due  process. 

This  resolution  would  direct  the 
Senate  Legal  Counsel  to  represent  the 


Senate  defendants  in  this  action  to 
protect  the  Senate's  sole  power  under 
the  Constitution  to  try  impeachments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  141)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble, 
reads  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  141 

Whereas,  in  the  case  of  the  Honorable 
Alcee  L.  Hastings.  United  States  District 
Judge  versus  The  United  States  Senate,  et 
al..  No.  89-1602,  pending  in  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, the  plaintiff  has  named  as  defend- 
ants the  Senate;  the  Impeachment  Trial 
Committee  that  has  been  appointed  pursu- 
ant to  Senate  Resolution  38,  101st  Congress, 
and  Rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  Procedure  and 
Practice  in  the  Senate  When  Sitting  on  Im- 
peachment Trials;  Walter  J.  Stewart,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate;  and  Joseph  E.  Jen- 
ifer, the  Acting  Public  Printer  of  the  United 
States; 

Whereas,  pursuant  to  section  703(a)  and 
704(a)(1)  of  the  Ethics  in  Government  Act 
of  1978,  2  U.S.C.  288b(a)  and  288c(l)  (1982), 
the  Senate  may  direct  its  Counsel  to  defend 
the  Senate  and  its  Members,  committees, 
and  officers  in  civil  actions  relating  to  their 
official  responsibilities:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  Legal  Counsel 
is  directed  to  represent  the  United  States 
Senate,  the  Impeachment  Trial  Committee, 
and  Walter  J.  Stewart,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate,  in  the  case  of  the  Honorable  Alcee 
L.  Hastings,  United  States  District  Judge 
versus  The  United  States  Senate,  et  al. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  immediate  consider- 
ation of  Calendar  Numbers  63,  64.  65. 
68,  73,  and  74  en  bloc;  that  committee 
amendments  where  indicated  be 
agreed  to  en  bloc;  that  the  bills  be 
read  for  the  third  time;  that  the  bills 
and  resolutions  be  deemed  passed  en 
bloc;  that  preambles  to  the  resolu- 
tions, where  indicated,  be  considered 
agreed  to;  and  that  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider the  passage  of  these  bills  and  res- 
olutions en  bloc  be  in  order,  and  be 
laid  upon  the  table. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  consideration  of  these  items 
appear  individually  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection  it  is  so  ordered. 


PRINTING  OF  A  COLLECTION  OP 
INAUGURAL  ADDRESSES  OF 
THE  PRESIDENTS  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  19)  to  authorize  the  printing  of  a 
collection  of  the  inaugural  addresses 
of  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States, 
was  considered  and  agreed  to;  as  fol- 
lows; 
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Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  a  collection 
of  the  inaugural  addresses  of  the  Presidents 
of  the  United  States,  from  President  George 
Washington  to  and  including  President 
George  H.W.  Bush,  compiled  from  research 
volumes  and  State  papers  by  the  Congres- 
sional Research  Service,  Library  of  Con- 
gress, be  printed  with  illustrations  as  a 
Senate  document;  and  that  16,200  copies 
thereof  be  printed,  of  which  5.150  copies 
shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  and  11,050 
copies  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Sec.  2.  Copies  of  such  document  shall  be 
made  available  pro  rata  to  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  for  a 
period  of  sixty  days,  after  which  time  any 
copies  not  used  by  the  Members  of  either 
the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives, 
respectively,  shall  revert  to  the  Document 
Room  of  the  Senate  or  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, respectively. 


AUTHORIZING  PRINTING  OF  A 
COLLECTION  OF  RULES  OF 
THE  COMMITTEES  OF  THE 
SENATE 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  134)  to  au- 
thorize printing  of  a  collection  of  the 
rules  of  the  committees  of  the  Senate, 
was  considered,  and  agreed  to;  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.  Res.  134 

Resolved,  That  a  collection  of  the  rules  of 
the  committees  of  the  Senate,  together  with 
related  materials,  be  printed  as  a  Senate 
document,  and  that  there  be  printed  six 
hundred  additional  copies  of  such  document 
for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 


CLARIFICATION  ON  USE  AND 
DISPLAY  OF  THE  SENATE 
FLAG  BY  COMMITTEES  AND 
OFFICERS  OF  THE  SENATE 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  135)  to 
amend  Senate  Resolution  369,  98th 
Congress,  2d  session,  relating  to  the 
Senate  flag,  to  clarify  the  intent  of  the 
resolution  that  committees  and  offi- 
cers of  the  Senate  are  permitted  to 
display  the  flag,  was  considered,  and 
agreed  to;  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  135 

Resolved.  That  section  2  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 369.  agreed  to  September  7.  1984  (98th 
Congress,  2nd  Session),  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing paragraph  (1)  and  inserting  the  follow- 
ing: 

•■(1)  purchase  of  the  flag  shall  be  limited 
to- 

•■(A)  two  flags  for  each  Senator,  or  former 
Senator,  subject  to  replacement  for  loss,  de- 
struction, or  wear  and  tear; 

"(B)  two  flags  for  each  Senate  committee, 
as  determined  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
member,  subject  to  replacement  for  loss,  de- 
struction, or  wear  and  tear;  and 

■■(C)  two  flags  for  each  officer  of  the 
Senate,  subject  to  replacement  for  loss,  de- 
struction, or  wear  and  tear;  and". 


AMERICAN  FOLK  LIFE  CENTER 
AUTHORIZATION 

The  bill  (S.  1075)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  the  American  Folklife 
Center  for  fiscal  years  1990,  1991,  and 
1992,  was  considered,  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed;  as  follows: 
S.  1075 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 8  of  the  American  Folklife  Preservation 
Act  (20  use.  2107)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  after  ■■1988";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  '■1989"  the  following: 
■',  $998,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1990.  $1,050,100  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1991,  and 
$1,120,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1992". 


TECHNICAL  CORRECTIONS  TO 
CERTAIN  PROVISIONS  OF  LAW 

The  bill  (H.R.  964)  to  correct  an 
error  in  Private  Law  100-29  (relating 
to  certain  lands  in  Lamar  County,  AL) 
and  to  make  technical  corrections  in 
certain  other  provisions  of  law,  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


ADVISORY  COUNCIL  ON  HISTOR- 
IC PRESERVATION  AUTHORI- 
ZATION ACT 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill  (H.R.  999)  to  reauthorize  the 
Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preserva- 
tion, which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources,  with  amendments  as  fol- 
lows: 

(The  parts  of  the  bill  intended  to  be 
stricken  are  shown  in  boldface  brack- 
ets, and  the  parts  of  the  bill  intended 
to  be  inserted  are  shown  in  italics.) 
H.R.  999 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Act  of  October  15.  1966  (80  Stat.  915).  as 
amended  (16  U.S.C.  section  470  et  seq.).  is 
further  amended  as  follows:  Section  212(a) 
is  amended  by  deleting  the  last  sentence 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  sentence 
■There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
not  to  exceed  $2,500,000  in  each  fiscal 
[years]  year  1990  through  1994.'. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to 
The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 

engrossed,  the  bill  was  read  the  third 

time  and  passed. 


EXPRESSING  THE  SENSE  OF 
THE  CONGRESS  THAT  BUFFA- 
LO, NY,  SHOULD  HOST  THE 
1993  SUMMER  WORLD  UNIVER- 
SITY GAMES 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
merce Committee  be  discharged  from 
further  consideration  of  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  31  which  expresses 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  Buffa- 


lo, NY,  should  host  the  1993  Summer 
World  University  Games. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion by  title. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  31) 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
Buffalo.  New  York,  should  host  the  1993 
Summer  World  University  Games. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  concurrent 
resolution. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  most  grateful  to  the  Senate  for  the 
prompt  passage  of  this  resolution.  Our 
support  of  the  United  States'  bid  for 
the  1993  Summer  World  University 
Games  is  a  significant  part  of  the  over- 
all effort  to  bring  the  games  to  this 
country  for  the  first  time,  specifically 
to  the  city  of  Buffalo.  I  thank  my  col- 
leagues for  approving  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  31  and  invite  them  all 
to  Buffalo  4  years  from  this  summer, 
where  they,  hopefully,  can  see  first 
hand  the  fruits  of  their  support  for 
the  games. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  concur- 
rent resolution. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  31)  was  agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  concurrent  resolution,  with  its 
preamble,  reads  as  follows: 

S.  Con.  Res.  31 

Whereas  the  city  of  Buffalo  has  been  en- 
dorsed by  the  United  States  Collegiate 
Sports  Council  to  be  the  United  States  host 
city  for  the  1993  summer  World  University 
Games; 

Whereas  Buffalo  is  competing  with 
Shanghai,  People's  Republic  of  China,  to 
host  the  Games; 

Whereas  Buffalo,  through  the  Greater 
Buffalo  Athletic  Corporation,  is  applying  to 
the  International  University  Sports  Federa- 
tion to  be  the  host  city  for  the  1993  summer 
World  University  Games; 

Whereas  since  1923.  the  International 
University  Sports  Federation,  which  orga- 
nizes, promotes,  and  administers  the  World 
University  Games,  has  been  recognized 
throughout  the  world  as  an  outstanding  or- 
ganization dedicated  to  international  colle- 
giate amateur  sports  competition; 

Whereas  the  World  University  Games 
have  a  long  and  demonstrated  record  as  a 
premier  international  amateur  sports  event, 
second  only  to  the  Olympic  games; 

Whereas  the  World  University  Games  ex- 
emplify the  heritage  of  peace  and  good  will 
associated  with  amateur  sports  competition; 

Whereas  the  World  University  Games 
would  be  an  exceptional  oppK)rtunity  for  the 
athletes  from  the  different  nations  of  the 
world  to  share  their  cultures  with  each 
other  and  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
and  New  York; 

Whereas  the  summer  World  University 
Games  would  bring  over  7,000  amateur  ath- 
letes and  several  hundred  thousand  visitors 
to  the  United  States:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 
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Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring^,  That  the  Con- 
gress— 

(1)  supports  the  application  of  the  Great- 
er Buffalo  Athletic  Corporation  to  have 
Buffalo,  New  York,  host  the  1993  summer 
World  University  Games; 

(2)  urges  the  Secretary  of  State  to  provide 
assistance.  If  the  1993  summer  World  Uni- 
versity Games  are  held  in  Buffalo,  to  the  or- 
ganizers of  the  Games  by  Implementing  spe- 
cial ease-of-entry  procedures  for  the  foreign 
athletes  competing  in  the  Games; 

(3)  supports  the  efforts  of  New  York,  the 
Greater  Buffalo  Athletes  Corporation,  and 
community  leaders  to  ensure  that  the  high- 
est caliber  athletic  facilities  are  made  avail- 
able for  the  1993  summer  World  University 
Games  if  they  are  held  in  Buffalo. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  tlie  vote  by  which 
the  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the 
Uble. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


until  3  p.m.  for  the  introduction  of 
bills  and  statements. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


RECORD  OPEN  TO  3  P.M. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Record 
remain  open  today,  Friday,  June   2, 


ORDERS  FOR  TUESDAY 

RECESS  0NTIL  TUESDAY,  JUNE  6,  1989,  AT  9:86 

A.M. 

PERIOD  FOR  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  9:25  a.m.  on  Tues- 
day, June  6. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  on  Tuesday,  the  time  for  the  two 
leaders  be  reduced  to  2  minutes  each, 
and  that  following  the  leaders'  time, 
there  be  a  period  for  morning  business 
not  to  extend  beyond  9:30  a.m.,  with 
Senators  permitted  to  speak  therein. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

RESUME  CONSIDERATION  OF  H.R.  2072  AT  9:30 
A.M. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  resume  consideration  of  H.R. 
2072,  the  supplemental  appropriations 
bill,  at  9:30  a.m.,  on  Tuesday,  June  6. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  DASCHLE.  For  the  information 
of  all  Senators,  when  the  Senate  re- 
sumes consideration  of  the  supplemen- 
tal appropriations  bill  it  will  be  under 
the  terms  of  the  consent  agreement 
that  is  printed  inside  the  cover  of  the 
Legislative  Calendar.  This  agreement 
provides  for  no  more  than  five  first- 
degree  amendments  with  relevant 
second-degree  amendments  in  order 
thereto.  Under  the  terms  of  the  agree- 
ment any  votes  ordered  on  Tuesday 
will  be  stacked  to  occur  no  earlier  than 
4:45  p.m.  on  Tuesday.  If  there  is  more 
than  one  vote  the  first  vote  will  be  a 
15-minute  vote  with  all  subsequent 
votes  limited  to  10  minutes. 

Does  the  acting  Republican  leader 
have  any  further  business? 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  No. 


RECESS  UNTIL  9:25  A.M., 
TUESDAY,  JUNE  6.  1989 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
now  stand  in  recess  in  accordance  with 
the  previous  order  until  9:25  a.m. 
Tuesday.  June  6,  1989. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  1:36  p.m.  recessed  until 
Tuesday.  June  6.  1989.  at  9:25  a.m. 
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lican  leader 


The  House  met  at  12  noon. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  James  David 
Ford.  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Grant  us,  O  God.  the  wisdom  to  seek 
the  truth  In  all  the  avenues  of  life  and 
the  courage  to  speak  the  truth  in  all 
sincerity.  May  the  words  we  say  now 
with  our  lips  grow  from  the  beliefs  of 
our  hearts,  and  all  the  good  words  we 
speak  or  say  be  given  with  respect  to 
one  another  and  find  meaning  in  our 
daily  lives.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  annoimces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


PLEDGE  OF  ALLEGIANCE 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  ask 

the  gentleman  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Craig] 

if  he  would  kindly  come  forward  and 

lead  the  membership  in  the  Pledge  of 

Mr.  CRAIG  led  the  Pledge  of  Alle- 
giance as  follows: 

I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  Flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  to  the  Repub- 
lic for  which  It  stands,  one  nation  under 
God,  indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice  for 
all. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Hallen,  one  of  its  clerks,  armounced 
that  the  Senate  had  agreed  to  the  fol- 
lowing resolution: 

S.  Res.  137 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  the  announcement  of  the 
death  of  the  Honorable  Claude  Pepper,  late 
a  Representative  from  the  State  of  Florida 
and  formerly  a  Senator  from  that  State. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  communi- 
cate these  resolutions  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  transmit  an  enrolled  copy 
thereof  to  the  family  x)f  the  deceased. 

Resolved,  That  when  the  Senate  recesses 
today.  It  recess  as  a  further  mark  of  respect 
to  the  memory  of  the  deceased  Representa- 
tive. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  without  amend- 
ment a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  follow- 
ing title: 

H.R.  964.  An  act  to  correct  an  error  In  Pri- 
vate Law  100-29  (relating  to  certain  lands  In 
Lamar  County,  AL)  and  to  make  technical 
corrections  in  certain  other  provisions  of 
law. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  with  amend- 


ments in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested,  a  bill  and  concur- 
rent resolution  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles: 

H.R.  999.  An  act  to  reauthorize  the  Advi- 
sory Council  on  Historic  Preservation;  and 

H.  Con.  Res.  136.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  on  the 
movement  for  democracy  in  China. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  bills  and  con- 
current resolutions  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  255.  An  act  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  Local  Rail  Service  Assistance  Pro- 
gram; 

S.  593.  An  act  to  exempt  certain  activities 
from  provisions  of  the  antitrust  laws; 

S.  694.  An  act  to  amend  the  Energy  Policy 
and  Conservation  Act  to  extend  the  author- 
ity for  the  strategic  petroleum  reserve,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

S.  1075.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  American  Folklife  Center  for 
fiscal  years  1990,  1991,  and  1992; 

S.  Con.  Res.  19.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
authorize  printing  of  a  collection  of  the  In- 
augural addresses  of  the  Presidents  of  the 
United  States;  and 

S.  Con.  Res.  31.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  Buf- 
falo, NY,  should  host  the  1993  summer 
World  University  Games. 

The  message  also  armounced,  that 
pursuant  to  section  276,  title  22,  of  the 
United  States  Code,  as  amended,  the 
Chair  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  President, 
appoints  Mr.  Burns  as  vice  chairman 
of  the  Senate  delegation  to  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Union  during  the  101st 
Congress. 

The  message  also  armounced,  that 
pursusmt  to  sections  276d-276g,  title 
22,  of  the  United  States  Code,  the 
Chair  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  President, 
appoints  Mr.  McClure,  Mr.  Grassley, 
and  Mr.  Lott,  as  members  of  the 
Senate  delegation  to  the  Canada- 
United  States  Interparliamentary 
Group  during  the  101st  Congress.  1st 
session,  to  be  held  in  Montebello, 
Canada,  June  1-5,  1989. 


fense  services  to  codevelop  or  copro- 
duce  the  FSX  aircraft  with  Japan, 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Cal- 
endar and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


REPORT    ON    RESOLUTION    PRO- 
VIDING   FOR    CONSIDERATION 
OF     SENATE     JOINT      RESOLU- 
TION    113    RELATING    TO    THE 
COOPERATIVE    ARRANGEMENT 
WITH  JAPAN  REGARDING  THE 
FSX  WEAPON  SYSTEM 
Mr.  MOAKLEY,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules,  submitted  a  privileged 
report  (Rept.  No.  101-75)  on  the  reso- 
lution (H.  Res.  165)  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  the  joint  resolution 
(S.J.  Res.  113)  prohibiting  the  export 
of  technology,  defense  articles,  and  de- 


ANNOUNCEMENT  RELATING  TO 
APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS 
OF  THE  FUNERAL  COMMITTEE 
OF  THE  LATE  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  163,  the  Chair  announces 
that  he  had  appointed  as  members  of 
the  funeral  committee  of  the  late 
Claude  Pepper,  the  following  Members 
on  the  part  of  the  House,  and  without 
objection  the  reading  of  the  list  of 
members  is  dispensed  with. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  Bennett  of  Florida; 

Mr.  Wright  of  Texas; 

Mr.  Foley  of  Washington; 

Mr.  Fasceu.  of  Florida; 

Mr.  Gibbons  of  Florida; 

Mr.  Young  of  Florida; 

Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida; 

Mr.  Ireland  of  Florida; 

Mr.  HuTTO  of  Florida; 

Mr.  Nelson  of  Florida; 

Mr.  McCoLLUM  of  Florida; 

Mr.  Shaw  of  Florida; 

Mr.  BiLiRAKis  of  Florida; 

Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida; 

Mr.  Smith  of  Florida; 

Mr.  Grant  of  Florida; 

Mr.  Goss  of  Florida; 

Mr.  Jabies  of  Florida; 

Mr.  Johnston  of  Florida; 

Mr.  Stearns  of  Florida; 

Mr.  Whitten  of  Mississippi; 

Mr.  QuiLLEN  of  Tennessee; 

Mr.  Pickle  of  Texas; 

Mr.  Annunzio  of  Illinois; 

Mr.  CoNYERS  of  Michigan; 

Mr.  Bevill  of  Alabama; 

Mr.  Obey  of  Wisconsin; 

Mr.  Rangel  of  New  York; 

Mr.  MoAKLEY  of  Massachusetts; 

Mrs.  Boggs  of  Louisiana; 

Mr.  Derrick  of  South  Carolina; 

Mr.  Early  of  Massachusetts; 

Mr.  Oberstar  of  Minnesota; 

Mr.  Waxman  of  California; 

Mr.  Beilenson  of  California; 

Mr.  BoNiOR  of  Michigan; 

Mr.  Gephardt  of  Missouri; 

Mr.  Jenkins  of  Georgia; 

Mr.  KiLDEE  of  Michigan; 

Ms.  Oakar  of  Ohio; 

Mr.  Anthony  of  Arkansas; 

Mrs.  Byron  of  Maryland; 

Mr.  Pashayan  of  California; 

Mr.  Frost  of  Texas; 

Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio; 

Mr.  Solomon  of  New  York; 

Mr.  WoLPE  of  Michigan; 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2K)7  p.m. 
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Mrs.  ^4ARTIN  of  Illinois; 

Mr.  HoYER  of  Maryland; 

Mr.  Mrazek  of  New  York; 

Mr.  Wheat  of  Missouri; 

Mr.  Wise  of  West  Virginia; 

Mr.  KusczKA  of  Wisconsin; 

Mr.  Gordon  of  Tennessee; 

Mr.  BiLBRAY  of  Nevada; 

Mr.  Blaz  of  Guam:  and 

Mr.  DE  Logo  of  the  Virgin  Islands; 
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SEND  LETTERS  TO  THE  CHINESE 
EMBASSY 

(Mr.  BILBRAY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BILBRAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  in  condemnation  of  the  repre- 
hensible acts  perpetrated  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  China  on  its  people.  It  is 
unacceptable  behavior  within  the  com- 
munity of  nations  to  viciously  attack 
and  slaughter  hundreds  of  nonviolent 
civilian  demonstrators. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  United  States 
Government  condemns  such  behavior 
around  the  world,  we  must  condemn  it 
in  China.  I  support  the  efforts  of  the 
President  in  cutting  military  trade  and 
extending  visas  of  Chinese  students.  I 
believe  we  have  to  go  beyond  that. 

What  has  happened  to  the  Chinese 
students  is  an  abomination  and  remi- 
niscent of  what  happened  in  Nazi  Ger- 
many, where  the  American  Govern- 
ment stood  by  and  said,  "That  is  an  in- 
ternal matter  of  the  German  Govern- 
ment; we  cannot  do  anything."  I  think 
every  Member  of  Congress  should 
send  a  letter  immediately  to  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China's  Embassy, 
and  the  American  people  should  send 
letters  showing  their  abhorrence  of 
what  has  happened.  If  we  fail  to  do  it. 
what  will  happen  in  China  will  be  to 
continue  on,  and  we  will  see  slaughters 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  innocent 
civilians  who  want  one  thing,  democra- 
cy and  freedom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  they  have  come  to  the 
United  States,  and  those  students 
have  learned  what  it  is  like  to  be  and 
live  in  America.  Let  us  give  them  the 
same  kind  of  rights  that  we  have. 

God  bless  those  people  who  are 
fighting  for  democracy  and  freedom  in 
China. 


ly  listening  to  voices  from  the  outside 
world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  fast-moving  situa- 
tion, I  believe  President  Bush  has 
chosen  wisely  among  the  options  for 
responding  to  the  events  in  China.  His 
suspension  of  weapons  sales  is  a  very 
concrete  message  that  America  cannot 
ignore  the  brutal  action  of  Chinese  of- 
ficials. His  decision  to  maintain  our 
Ambassador  in  China  means  we  will 
keep  whatever  leverage  we  have  to  in- 
fluence moderation  within  the  Chi- 
nese Government.  This  carrot-and- 
stick  policy,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  best 
way  to  handle  the  problem. 

However,  as  events  transpire,  the 
United  States  should  be  speaking  with 
one  voice.  President  Bush  has  made  a 
good  start  in  developing  a  wise  policy. 
He  deserves  bipartisan  support. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  SPECIAL 
ORDER  IN  MEMORY  OP  THE 
LATE  HONORABLE  CLAUDE 
PEPPER 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  armounce  that  on  June  20.  1989, 
there  will  be  a  special  order  of  1  hour 
taken  in  tribute  to  our  late  Member, 
Senator  Pepper,  at  which  time  I  will 
control  the  time  and  yield  to  other 
Members  who  would  like  to  speak. 


program  of  helium  sales  to  Federal 
agencies  over  a  3-  to  4-year  transition 
period  as  private  sector  capacity  for 
helium  production  becomes  available. 
At  the  same  time,  this  legislation 
would  retain  the  Bureau  of  Mines'  role 
in  promoting  the  conservation  of 
helium  for  future  use. 

This  bill  would  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  permit  or  re- 
quire Federal  agencies  to  purchase  all 
Federal  helium  requirements  from  the 
private  sector  by  October  1.  1993.  Cur- 
rently all  sales  to  Federal  agencies 
must  be  from  the  Federal  helium 
stockpile. 

This  legislation  would  assure  that 
helium,  which  is  crucial  for  aerospace 
and  defense,  would  be  conserved  but 
would  place  the  sale  and  production  in 
the  private  sector  rather  than  in  the 
Federal  bureaucracy,  as  is  now  the 
case.  This  action  would  allow  market 
forces  to  work  rather  than  forcing 
Federal  planning  and  control  to  estab- 
lish price  and  the  supply  and  demand 
for  helium. 

I  encourage  speedy  consideration  of 
this  legislation. 


UMI 


AMERICA  SHOULD  SPEAK  TO 
CHINA  WITH  ONE  VOICE 

(Mr.  BRCMDMPIELD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
whatever  action  our  country  takes  re- 
garding China.  I  think  it  is  important 
that  we  speak  with  one  voice.  This  is 
no  time  for  wildcat  policymaking. 

The  Chinese  students,  elements 
within  the  army.  Goverrmient  offi- 
cials, and  the  Chinese  people  are  clear- 


THE  MOVEMENT  FOR 
DEMOCRACY  IN  CHINA 

(Mr.  BENNETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute. ) 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  about 
a  week  ago  there  was  a  resolution  on 
the  floor  about  the  matter  that  has 
come  up  about  China,  and  Members  of 
Congress  unanimously  expressed  their 
desire  to  be  behind  the  movement  for 
democracy  in  China. 

I  congratulate  the  President  upon 
his  tempered  approach  to  this  matter. 
I  think  it  is  a  very  important  thing 
that  is  happening  in  the  world,  and  I, 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  hope 
that  democracy  can  prevail  and  that 
the  better  part  of  judgment  would  be 
shown  on  the  part  of  the  existing  Gov- 
ernment of  China  so  that  they  can 
bring  together  the  forces  of  democracy 
and  freedom  in  our  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  be  a  part  of 
that,  and  I  hope  all  of  us  will  be  a  part 
of  bringing  that  about. 


HELIUM  ACrr  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1989 

(Mr.  CRAIG  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  the  Helium  Act 
Amendments  of  1989. 

This  legislation  provides  for  a  phase- 
out  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines'  current 


TURMOIL  IN  CHINA 

(Mr.  ANDERSON  asked  and  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  the  hundreds 
of  Chinese  students  and  civilians  who 
lost  their  lives  in  Tiananmen  Square, 
in  Beijing,  China,  when  goverrmient 
troops  and  tanks  used  deadly  force  to 
break  up  the  pro-democracy  move- 
ment which  has  been  going  on  in 
China  for  over  6  weeks. 

These  students  captured  the  atten- 
tion of  the  world  when  they  paraded 
to  the  center  of  Beijing  in  the  name  of 
democracy  and  freedom.  They  even 
staged  a  hunger  strike  to  bring  to 
their  government's  attention  the  need 
for  greater  freedom  in  Chinese  society. 

For  weeks  the  government  allowed 
unprecedented  actions  by  the  students 
who  peacefully  demonstrated  and  ex- 
pressed their  views  and  beliefs  about 
freedom  and  democracy.  The  world 
anxiously  awaited  the  outcome  of  this 
monumental  event.  Would  the  world's 
largest  Communist  state  begin  the 
transition  toward  a  more  democratic 
society?  Well,  my  colleagues,  I  believe 
we  saw  the  answer  to  that  question  on 
the  front  of  every  newspaper.  Mangled 
bodies  of  students  lay  around  the 
square  where  they  built  makeshift 
barricades  to  protect  themselves  from 
the  onslaught  of  Chinese  troops  and 
tanks.  The  students'  statute  of  democ- 
racy vvas  torn  down  and  more  students 
were  killed  as  they  tried  to  aid  their 
fellow  demonstrators  who  had  been  in- 
jured in  the  clash. 
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This  is  a  harsh  example  that  democ- 
racy must  not  be  taken  for  granted.  It 
is  always  being  challenged  throughout 
the  world.  Our  forefathers  gave  their 
lives  so  that  we  could  live  under  a 
form  of  government  which  stresses 
freedom  and  democracy.  Let  us  not 
forget  the  students  on  the  other  side 
of  the  world  who  are  trying  to  emulate 
what  we  accomplished  over  200  years 
ago.  It  is  our  duty  as  Americans  that 
we  support  the  movement  for  democ- 
racy in  China  and  not  forget  the  stu- 
dents who  lost  their  lives  expressing 
what  they  believe. 


CHINESE  GOVERNMENT'S 
MANDATE  HAS  BEEN  REMOVED 
(Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  always  awkward  to  comment  on  the 
affairs  of  other  states,  but  there  comes 
a  time  in  the  affairs  of  states  when  it 
is  fitting  and  proper  for  outsiders  to 
speak.  Given  the  brutal  suppression  in 
Tiananmen  Square,  now  is  one  of 
those  times. 

This  last  year  in  the  United  States 
of  America  we  had  a  political  election 
which  centered  around  the  "L"  word, 
whether  we  would  go  in  a  liberal  or 
conservative  direction.  The  people  of 
America  chose  a  more  conservative  di- 
rection. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bigger  "L"  word  is 
the  one  being  debated  in  China  today. 
It  is  the  question  of  legitimacy,  wheth- 
er their  Government  can  continue  to 
operate  as  a  legitimate,  civilized  gov- 
ernment. When  the  troops  of  the  Chi- 
nese Army  toppled  the  replica  of  the 
Statue  of  Liberty  in  Tianarmien 
Square  and  when  they  turned  on  their 
ovm  people,  the  question  of  legitimacy 
has  been  raised  in  a  very  profound 
way.  Government  of,  by,  and  for  the 
people  is  not  a  government  that  turns 
against  itself. 

In  Chinese  heritage,  there  is  a  prin- 
ciple called  the  mandate  of  heaven, 
that  the  Government  can  rule  until 
the  mandate  is  removed.  Historically, 
signs  for  the  time  of  removal  have 
been  when  a  government  collapses, 
when  there  are  events  like  earth- 
quakes and  hurricanes,  and  I  contend 
that  the  time  has  come  for  this  gov- 
errmient  to  change.  It  has  removed  its 
own  mandate. 


peng,  the  once  forward-looking  Chi- 
nese leader,  now  joiris  the  ranks  of  the 
Pinochets  and  the  Noriegas  as  just  an- 
other repressor. 

President  Bush  is  right  in  suspend- 
ing military  sales  and  conventional 
export  of  weapons.  In  fact,  he  should 
do  more.  Withdrawing  the  American 
Ambassador  should  be  the  next  step. 
He  is  correct  though  in  not  pursuing  a 
total  break  in  relations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  important  to  re- 
member who  started  this  revolution  in 
China— not  the  learned  elders,  not 
church  leaders,  not  politicians,  but 
young  students,  young  men  and 
women  who  wanted  democracy  and 
open  society,  who  wanted  a  chance  for 
their  futures,  wanted  freedom  of  the 
press  and  basic  human  rights. 

We  are  not  wrong  in  stepping  up  on 
their  side.  They  are  going  to  be  the 
future  leaders  of  this  great  and  power- 
ful nation.  But  for  now,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  great  American  love  fest  with 
China  is  over. 


D  1210 

GREAT  AMERICAN  LOVE  FEST 
WITH  CHINA  IS  OVER 

(Mr.  RICHARDSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  American  honeymoon  and  love 
fest  with  China  started  in  1971  by 
Richard   Nixon   is   over.   Deng   Xiao- 


TRAGIC  EVENTS  IN  CHINA 

(Mr.  FRANK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
events  in  China  are  tragic.  The  brutal- 
ity with  which  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment has  turned  on  its  own  people  for 
the  crime  of  seeking  freedom  is  outra- 
geous, and  the  Chinese  Government 
had  better  understand  that  no  dan- 
gling of  strategic  advantage,  no  effort 
to  invoke  geopolitical  calculations  will 
deter  the  Government  of  this  country 
from  expressing  its  revulsion  at  their 
actions,  and  in  fact  taking  actions  here 
which  will  penalize  them  to  the  extent 
that  we  can. 

They  must  not  delude  themselves 
into  thinking  that  they  can  engage  in 
that  kind  of  brutality,  turn  their  backs 
on  the  principles  of  freedom,  and  con- 
tinue nonetheless  to  enjoy  the  kind  of 
warming  relations  between  societies 
and  governments  that  we  have  had. 

The  Chinese  Government  has  the 
ability  to  pull  back.  They  cannot  re- 
store lives  that  were  taken,  but  they 
can  pull  back  from  where  they  are 
now.  If  they  value  good  relations  with 
us,  they  should  do  that. 
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and  the  right  to  chart  their  own  desti- 
ny. 

Unfortunately,  the  events  in  China 
over  this  weekend  have  shown  us  once 
again  history's  terrible  lesson  of  man's 
inhumanity  to  man  by  some  govern- 
ments. 

As  we  in  this  country  not  only  con- 
demn those  governmental  actions  by 
the  Government  of  China,  but  also 
consider  very  seriously  steps  above  and 
beyond  those  presently  considered 
that  can  and  should  be  taken,  we  must 
call  on  the  United  Nations  to  take 
action  for  countries  all  over  the  world 
like  we  have  never  seen  the  United  Na- 
tions do.  We  here  at  home  need  to  se- 
riously consider  what  steps  we  can 
take  to  preserve  the  structure  and  the 
hope  of  democracy  and  freedom  ever 
rebirthing  itself  again  in  China. 

I  would  suggest  that  I  am  presently 
working  and  want  to  alert  my  col- 
leagues on  pursuing  steps  to  see  what 
can  be  done  to  preserve  the  opportuni- 
ty for  every  Chinese  student  in  this 
country  to  remain  here,  to  continue 
their  education,  to  continue  learning 
what  it  means  to  be  in  a  free  and  open 
society  so  that  some  day  in  the  future 
they  can  return  home  to  relight  that 
hope  for  freedom  in  China. 


EVENTS  IN  CHINA 
(Mr.  GUNDERSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
events  in  China  of  the  last  month 
have  told  each  and  every  one  of  us 
that  there  is  truly  no  such  thing  as 
the  American  dream.  Rather  there  is  a 
universal  dream  in  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  people  all  over  the  world  who 
simply  yearn  for  the  chance  to  be  free 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 
By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mrs.  Collins  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Foley),  for  an  indefinite  period,  on  ac- 
count of  illness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  CoMBEST)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Hastert,  for  60  minutes,  on 
June  13. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Richardson)  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  material: ) 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  HoYER,  for  60  minutes  each  day, 
on  June  6  and  7. 

Mr.  Wolpe,  for  60  minutes,  on  June 
6. 

Mr.  Skelton,  for  30  minutes  each 
day,  on  June  6,  7,  13,  14,  20,  and  21. 

Mr.  AuCoiN,  for  60  minutes  each 
day,  on  June  6,  7,  12,  and  13. 

Mr.  Wise,  for  20  minutes,  on  June  7. 

Mr.  Richardson,  for  60  minutes,  on 
June  7. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  CoMBEST)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter) 

Mr.  Gradison. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Richardson)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Anderson  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  ANNxmzio  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Kanjorski. 

Mr.  Penny. 

Mrs.  Boxer. 

Mrs.  BoGGS. 

Mr.  Gatix>s. 

Mr.  Berman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  BiLBRAY. 

Mr.  McNuLTY. 


SENATE     BILLS     AND     CONCUR- 
RENT  RESOLUTIONS  RE- 

FERRED 

Bills  and  concurrent  resolutions  of 
the  Senate  of  the  following  titles  were 
taken  from  the  Speaker's  table  sind, 
imder  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  255.  An  act  to  authorize  appropriations 
(or  the  Local  Rail  Service  Assistance  Pro- 
gram; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

S.  593.  An  act  to  exempt  certain  activities 
from  provisions  of  the  antitrust  laws:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1075.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  American  Pollilife  Center  for 
fiscal  years  1990.  1991.  and  1992;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

S.  Con.  Res.  19.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
authorize  printing  of  a  collection  of  the  in- 
augural addresses  of  the  Presidents  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

S.  Con.  Res.  31.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  Buf- 
falo, NY,  should  host  the  1993  summer 
World  University  Games;  to  the  Committees 
on  Education  and  Latwr,  and  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  12  o'clock  and  17  minutes 
pjn.)  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow, Tuesday,  Jime  6,  1989,  at  12 
noon. 


UMI 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1278.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  (Financial  Management), 
transmitting  a  report  on  property,  services, 
and  commodities  received  from  the  Berlin 
Magistrate  for  the  quarter  January  1,  1989, 


through  March  31,  1989,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  99-190.  section  8014  (99  Stat.  1205); 
PubUc  Law  99-591.  section  9010  (100  Stat. 
3341-102);  IMblic  Law  100-202,  title  VIII. 
section  8010;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

1279.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptrol- 
ler Oeneral  of  the  United  States,  transmit- 
ting a  review  of  the  President's  fourth  spe- 
cial imr>oundment  message  for  fiscal  year 
1989,  pursuant  to  2  U.S.C.  685  (H.  Doc.  No. 
101-70);  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

1280.  A  letter  from  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol,  transmitting  the  report  of  expendi- 
tures of  appropriations  during  the  period 
October  1.  1988,  through  March  31,  1989, 
pursuant  to  40  U.S.C.  162b;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations. 

1281.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notification  of  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force's  proposed  letter(s)  of  offer  and  ac- 
ceptance [LOA]  to  Korea  for  defense  twti- 
cles  estimated  to  cost  $50  million  or  more 
(Transmittal  No.  89-21),  pursuant  to  10 
U.S.C.  118;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Armed 
Services. 

1282.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel, 
Department  of  the  Treasury,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  engrave 
and  print  the  currency,  bonds,  and  other  se- 
curity documents  of  a  foreign  country  or 
engage  in  research  and  development  for 
printing  the  currency,  bonds,  and  other  se- 
curity documents  on  behalf  of  a  foreign 
country  on  a  reimbursable  basis;  to  the 
Conunittee  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

1283.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel. 
Department  of  the  Treasury,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  repeal  the 
requirement  that  U.S.  currency  notes  must 
be  reissued  after  redemption;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

1284.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  a  copy  of  final  regula- 
tions—migrant education  even  start,  pursu- 
ant to  20  U.S.C.  1232(d)(1);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 

1285.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  a  copy  of  his  guaran- 
teed student  loan  default  reduction  initia- 
tive; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

1286.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  revise  and  extend  the  authority 
to  award  endowment  grants  to  Howard  Uni- 
versity, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

1287.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  title 
X  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  au- 
thorize a  program  of  grants  to  States  for 
family  planning  programs;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Conunerce. 

1288.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  facilitate  the 
revitalization  of  the  Commissioned  Corps  of 
the  Public  Health  Service;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Conunerce. 

1289.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Legislative  Affairs,  trans- 
mitting notification  of  a  proposed  license 
for  the  export  of  defense  tulicles  or  defense 
services  sold  commercially  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Egypt  (Transmittal  No.  MC-12-89). 
pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  2776(c);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 


1290.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notice  of  the  Department  of  the  Navy's  pro- 
posed letter(s)  of  offer  and  acceptance 
[LOAl  to  Pakistan  for  defense  articles  and 
services  (Transmittal  No.  89-24),  pursuant 
to  22  U.S.C.  2776(b);  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

1291.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Asslstaince  Agency,  transmitting 
notice  of  the  Department  of  the  Navy's  pro- 
posed letter(s)  of  offer  of  acceptance  [LOA] 
to  Pakistan  for  defense  articles  and  services 
(Transmittal  No.  89-25).  pursuant  to  22 
U.S.C.  2776(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

1292.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notice  of  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force's 
proposed  letter(s)  of  offer  and  acceptance 
[LOA]  to  Korea  for  defense  articles  and 
services  (Transmittal  No.  89-21),  pursuant 
to  22  U.S.C.  2776(b);  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

1293.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notice  of  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force's 
proposed  letter(s)  of  offer  and  acceptance 
[LOAl  to  Egypt  for  defense  articles  and 
services  (Transmittal  No.  89-22),  pursuant 
to  22  U.S.C.  2776(b);  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

1294.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notice  of  the  Department  of  the  Army's  pro- 
posed letter(s)  of  offer  and  acceptance 
[LOA]  to  Singapore  for  defense  articles  and 
services  (Transmittal  No.  89-23),  pursuant 
to  22  U.S.C.  2776(b);  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

1295.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  the  semiannual  report 
on  the  activities  of  the  Department's  Office 
of  Inspector  General  for  the  period  October 
1,  1988,  through  March  31.  1989,  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  95-452,  sections  5(b)  (102 
Stat.  2526);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

1296.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  the  18th  semiannual 
report  on  the  activities  of  the  Inspector 
General  for  the  period  October  1,  1988, 
through  March  31.  1989.  pursuant  to  PubUc 
Law  95-452,  sections  5(b)  (102  Stat.  2526);  to 
the  Conunittee  on  Government  Operations. 

1297.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator 
(Payroll),  Farm  Credit  Bank  of  Columbia, 
transmitting  the  bank's  financial  audit  of 
the  farm  credit  retirement  plan  as  of 
August  31.  1987  and  1986,  pursuant  to  31 
U.S.C.  9503(a)(1)(B);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

1298.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  transmitting 
a  report  on  activities  under  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  for  the  calendar  year  1988, 
pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552(d);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

1299.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor, General  Services  Administration,  trans- 
mitting the  semiannual  report  of  the  inspec- 
tor general  for  the  period  October  1.  1988. 
through  March  31.  1989.  pursuant  to  the 
Public  Law  95-452,  section  5(b)  (102  Stat. 
2526);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

1300.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  transmitting  the 
annual  report  on  the  financial  management 
by  State  and  local  governments  of  Federal 
financial  assistance  programs  for  the  period 
ending  January  30,  1989.  pursuant  to  31 
U.S.C.  7507(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 
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1301.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Veter- 
ans' Affairs,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Inspector  general  for  the 
period  October  1,  1988,  through  March  31. 
1989.  pursuant  to  F»ublic  Law  95-452.  section 
5(b)  (102  Stat.  2526,  2640);  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

1302.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate 
Director  for  Collection  and  Disbursements, 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting 
notice  of  proposed  refunds  of  excess  royalty 
payments  in  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to  43 
U.S.C.  1339(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Interi- 
or and  Insular  Affairs. 

1303.  A  letter  from  the  Solicitor,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  consent  to  certain 
amendments  enacted  by  the  legislature  of 
the  SUte  of  Hawaii  to  the  Hawaiian  Homes 
Commission  Act,  1920;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1304.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General  for  Legislative  Affairs,  transmitting 
the  fiscal  year  1988  report  on  drug  control, 
pursuant  to  42  U.S.C.  3712(b);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

1305.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
Social  Security  Act  and  related  laws  to 
make  various  improvements  in  the  Old-Age, 
Survivors,  and  Disability  Insurance  Pro- 
gram and  the  Supplemental  Security 
Income  Program,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

1306.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting  a 
report  on  adoption  and  foster  care  date  col- 
lection, pursuant  to  42  U.S.C.  672  nt.;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

1307.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  General 
Counsel,  Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  of  1950  to  support  mobilization  of 
the  defense  industrial  base  of  the  United 
States;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Bank- 
ing, Finance  and  Urban  Affairs;  the  Judici- 
ary; and  EJnergy  and  Commerce. 

1308.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  subtitle  IV  of 
title  49,  United  States  Code,  to  reduce  regu- 
lation of  motor  carriers  and  interstate  water 
carriers,  to  sunset  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  and  for  other  purposes;  jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. PubUc  Works  and  TransporUtion. 
and  the  Judiciary 


powers  of  Federal  financial  institutions  reg- 
ulatory agencies,  and  for  other  purposes. 
(Rept.  101-54,  Pt.  4).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

[Submitted  June  5, 1989J 
Mr.  DERRICK.  House  Resolution  165. 
Resolution  providing  for  the  consideration 
of  S.J.  Res.  113.  prohibiting  the  export  of 
technology,  defense  articles,  and  defense 
services  to  codevelop  or  coproduce  the  FSX 
aircraft  with  Japan.  (Rept.  101-75).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 


SUBSEQUENT  ACTION  ON  A  RE- 
PORTED BILL  SEQUENTIALLY 
REFERRED 

Under  clause  5  of  Rule  X  the  follow- 
ing action  was  taken  by  the  Speaker: 
Referral  of  H.R.  1326  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations  ex- 
tended for  a  period  ending  not  later 
than  July  14, 1989. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 
[Omitted  from  the  Record  of  June  1,  1989] 
Mr.  LaFALCE:  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness. H.R.  1764.  A  bill  to  make  technical  cor- 
rections to  the  Business  Opportunity  Devel- 
opment Reform  Act  of  1988;  with  an  amend- 
ment (Rept.  101-74).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

[Sulymitted  June  2.  1989] 
Mr  CONYERS:  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  H.R.  1278.  A  bill  to 
reform,  recapitalize,  and  consolidate  the 
Federal  deposit  Insurance  system,  to  en- 
hance   the    regulatory    and    enforcement 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  CRAIG  (for  himself  (by  re- 
quest),   Mr.    Marlenee,    and    Mr. 
Young  of  Alaska): 
H.R.  2541.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Helium  Act 
to  authorize  Federal  agencies  to  purchase 
helium  from  the  private  sector,  to  authorize 
and  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
cancel  outstanding  Indebtedness  related  to 
the  helium  fund,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  FOGLIETTA  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Traticant.      Mrs.      Collins.      Mr. 
Towns,  Mr.  Lipinski,  Mr.  Borski, 
Mr.  Rangel,  and  Mr.  Miller  of  Cali- 
fornia): 
H.R.  2542.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  a  local  community  emergency  as- 
sistance program,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  PENNY  (for  himself.  Mr.  Sten- 
HOLM,  and  Mr.  McCurdy): 
H.R.  2543.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  Increase  the  mini- 
mum wage  and  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  increase  the  amount  of 
the  earned  income  tax  credit  for  taxpayers 
with  school  age  or  preschool  age  children; 
jointly,   to  the  Committees  on  Education 
and  Labor  and  Ways  and  Means. 


agement  service  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
the  Interior;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

132.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Alaska,  relative  to  the  export  of 
Alaska  oil;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

133.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Texas,  relative  to  taxing  the  In- 
terest on  State  and  local  government  tx>nds; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

134.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  State  of  Hawaii,  relative 
to  Americans  and  resident  aliens  of  Japa- 
nese ancestry  during  World  War  II;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

135.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Alaska,  relative  to  reauthoriza- 
tion of  the  Magnuson  ITshery  Conservation 
and  Management  Act  by  Congress;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisher- 
ies. 

136.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  State  of  Hawaii,  relative 
to  requesting  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  INASAl  to  expand 
educational  outreach  programs  In  Hawaii;  to 
the  Committee  on  Science,  Space,  and  Tech- 
nology. 

137.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  State  of  Hawaii,  relative 
to  the  Medicare  Catastrophic  Expansion 
Act  of  1988;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Eiiergy  and  Commerce  and  Ways  and 
Means. 

138.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  State  of  Hawaii,  relative 
to  a  national  policy  for  the  conservation  of 
biological  diversity;  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  and 
Science,  Space,  and  Technology. 

139.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Texas,  relative  to  the  current 
Medicare  reimbursement  system;  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
Energy  and  Commerce. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

129.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Maine,  relative  to  restoring  funds  to  the 
Veterans'  Administration  for  fiscal  year 
1989;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

130.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  State  of  Hawaii,  relative 
to  the  Statue  of  Freedom  as  a  symbol  of 
world  peace  and  freedom;  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 

131.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Colorado,  relative  to  coal  valu- 
ation methodologies  of  the  minerals  man- 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  546:  Mr.  Saxton  and  Mr.  Boehlext. 

H.R.  563:  Mr.  Clement  and  Mr.  Espy. 

H.R.  720:  Mr.  Lehman  of  California.  Ms. 
Slaughter  of  New  York.  Mrs.  Collins.  Mr. 
MruME.  and  Mr.  Sabo. 

H.R.  796:  Mr.  Sunihjuist.  Mr.  Montgom- 
ery. Mr.  Mc<?LOSKEY.  Mr.  Clinger,  and  Mr. 
Miller  of  Washington. 

H.R.  874:  Mr.  Bateman. 

H.R.  956:  Mr.  Fields,  Mr.  Gallegly.  Mr. 
Gingrich,  Mr.  Hastert,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Geor- 
gia. Mr.  Nielson  of  Utah,  Mr.  Packard,  and 
Mrs.  VucANOvicH. 

H.R.  973:  Mr.  Sikorski  and  Mr.  Stoios. 

H.R.  987:  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee. 

H.R.  1095:  Mr.  Combest  and  Mr.  Eckart. 

H.R.  1101:  Mr.  Akaka.  Mr.  Slattehy.  and 
Mr.  Boucher. 

H.R.  1138:  Mr.  Johnson  of  South  DakoU. 

H.R.  1142:  Mr.  Pish. 

H.R.  1260:  Mr.  Kolbe  and  Mr.  Porter. 

H.R.  1406:  Mr.  Fish  and  Mr.  Packard. 

H.R.  1583:  Mr.  Rahall.  Mr.  Perkins,  Mr. 
Browder,  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr.  Hepley.  Mrs. 
Patterson,  Mr.  Savage,  Mr.  Shumway.  and 
Mr.  DURBIN. 

H.R.  1666:  Mr.  Shays. 

H.R.  1706:  Mr.  McEwen. 

H.R.  2037:  Mr.  Campbell  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Gejdenson,  Mr.  Hansen,  Mrs.  Saiki.  Mr. 
Rahall,  Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Swipt, 
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Mr.  Bosco,  Mr.  Pauntroy,  Mr.  Hall  of 
Ohio,  Mr.  Puster.  Mr.  Martin  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Gallo,  Mr.  Moorhead,  Ms.  Schneider. 
Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida,  Mr.  Rowland  of  Con- 
necticut. Mr.  Boucher,  Mr.  Campbell  of 
CtJifomia,  Mr.  Crane,  Mr.  Barnard.  Mr. 
Levine  of  California,  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  Gill- 
M OR,  and  Mr.  Kleczka. 

H.R.  2184:  Mrs.  Morella,  Mr.  Sikorski, 
Mr.  Owens  of  New  York,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr. 
Smith  of  Florida,  Mrs.  Collins,  Mr.  Wolpe, 
and  Mr.  Walgren. 

H.R.  2246:  Mr.  Petri. 

H.R.  2267:  Mr.  Coleman  of  Texas. 

H.R.  2327:  Mr.  Johnson  of  South  Dakota. 

H.R.  2395:  Mr.  Andrews  and  Mr.  Shum- 

WAY. 

H.R.  2405:  Mr.  Studds. 

H.R.  2417:  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma,  Mr. 
Smith  of  Texas,  Mr.  Combest,  Mr.  Bunning. 
Mr.  Coble.  Mr.  Dannemeyer.  Mr.  Living- 
ston, Mr.  English,  Mr.  Green,  Mr.  Miller 
of  Washington,  Mr.  Chapman,  Mr.  Bates, 
Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Pallone,  Mr.  Hayes  of  Lou- 


isiana, Mr.  LiPiNSKi,  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr. 
NowAK,  Mr.  Applegate,  Mr.  Savage,  Mr. 
Bosco,  Mr.  Jones  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Parker, 
Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr.  Whittaker,  Mr. 
Boehlert,  and  Mr.  Skaggs. 

H.R.  2504:  Mr.  Vander  Jagt.  Mr.  Upton. 
Mr.  Porter,  Mr.  Jontz,  Mr.  Sikorski,  Mr. 
Lewis  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Slattery.  and  Mr. 
Campbell  of  Colorado. 

H.R.  2507:  Mr.  Madigan.  Mr.  Prank,  Mr. 
Shays,  Mr.  Donnelly,  Mr.  Saxton,  and 
Mrs.  LowEY  of  New  York. 

H.J.  Res.  214:  Mr.  Clement.  Ms.  Long, 
and  Mr.  Espy. 

H.  Con.  Res.  7:  Mr.  McEwen. 

H.  Con.  Res.  45:  Mr.  McCrery. 

H.  Con.  Res.  66:  Mr.  Gejdenson. 

H.  Con.  Res.  86:  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Bates, 
and  Mr.  Fascell. 

H.  Con.  Res.  99:  Mr.  Solomon. 

H.  Con.  Res.  135:  Mr.  Madigan.  Mr. 
Fields,  Mr.  Machtley,  Mr.  Rhodes.  Mr. 
Lancaster,  and  Mr.  Richardson. 

H.  Res.  122:  Mr.  McEwen   and  Mr.  Stump. 


H.  Res.  157:  Mr.  Johnson  of  South 
Dakota,  Mrs.  Collins,  Mr.  Price,  Mr.  Slat- 
tery, Mr.  Ridge.  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr.  Stange- 
LAND,  Mr.  Kleczka,  Mrs.  Lowey  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Upton,  Mr.  McEwen, 
and  Mr.  Synar. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  peti- 
tions and  papers  were  laid  on  the 
Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

47.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
Washington  office  of  the  Episcopal  Church, 
Washington,  DC,  relative  to  Namibian  inde- 
pendence; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

48.  Also,  petition  of  the  City  Council  of 
Ocala,  Ocala,  FL,  relative  to  U.S.  financial 
support  to  the  U.S.S.R.;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 
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STEVE  ADAMS  WINS  NATIONAL 
MULTIPLE  SCLEROSIS  FATHER 
OF  THE  YEAR  AWARD 

HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday  June  5,  1989 
Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  very 
pleased  to  be  informed  by  the  National  Multi- 
ple Sclerosis  Society  that  the  winner  of  their 
National  Father  of  the  Year  Award  is  Steve 
Adams,  of  North  Attleboro.  MA.  Mr.  Adams  is 
to  receive  this  award  from  the  president  on 
June  23.  and  that  will  be  a  moment  of  justifi- 
able and  enormous  pride  for  Mr.  Adams,  his 
family,  and  his  fellow  residents  of  the  town  of 
North  Attleboro.  I  want  to  add  my  congratula- 
tions to  Mr.  Adams  for  winning  the  award  and 
to  express  my  enormous  admiration  to  him  for 
the  extremely  good  example  he  sets  for  all  of 
us  by  the  way  in  which  he  gives  his  life.  And  I 
would  liKe  to  submit  here  the  letter  of  nomina- 
tion which  the  Massachusetts  Multiple  Sclero- 
sis Society  submitted  in  its  successful  quest  to 
have  Steve  Adams  win  this  award. 

Massachusftts  Chapter,  National 
Min,TiPLE  Sclerosis  Society, 

Buzzards  Bay,  MA,  March  10,  1989. 
MS  Father  of  the  Year  Selection 
Committee, 
Public  Affairs  Department,  National  Multi- 
ple SclerosU  Society,  New  York,  NY. 
Dear  MS  Father  of  the  Year  Selection 
Committee:  The  Massachusetts  Multiple 
Sclerosis  Society  is  pleased  and  proud  to 
submit  the  name  of  Steve  Adams  for  nomi- 
nation for  the  1989  Father  of  the  Year 
Award.  Steve  has  l)een  an  active  member  of 
the  Massachusetts  MS  Society  since  receiv- 
ing the  diagnosis  of  MS  in  1982.  He  has 
spoken  on  an  Emloyment  Conference  panel 
and  led  Counseling  Support  Groups  for  the 
Society.  Steve  was  the  Co-Chairman  of  the 
1988  "Longest  Day  of  Golf"  fundraislng 
event,  and  wrote  and  appeared  In  the  PSA 
for  that  event.  Steve's  chUdren  were  very  in- 
volved with  him  in  this  undertaking  and 
were  the  top  fundraisers  for  this  event,  rais- 
ing over  $5,000.00  in  one  day  for  the  MS  So- 
ciety. The  Adams  children's  love,  caring  and 
determination  were  clearly  seen  as  a  reflec- 
tion of  these  same  qualities  in  their  father, 
as  they  golfed  relentlessly  from  SAM  tUl 
8PM,  stopping  only  due  to  darkness. 

Despite  Steve's  MS  he  has  continued  to  be 
very  active  and  supportive  of  his  children's 
activities.  He  attends  his  10  year  old  daugh- 
ter Kristin's  girl  scout  father-daughter 
dances  and  overcomes  rough  terrain  to 
cheer  on  his  son  Kevin  who  runs  cross-coun- 
try. He  is  his  son  Todd's  biggest  basketball 
fan,  always  there  with  words  of  encourage- 
ment. As  you  can  see  from  the  enclosed  let- 
ters from  his  chUdren,  their  father  is  an  in- 
spiration and  a  true  hero  to  them.  His  phi- 
losophy comes  across  loud  and  clear  to  his 
children  "My  glass  is  not  half  empty  it's 
half  full!"  The  deep  love  that  is  apparent 
between  Steve  and  his  wife  Carol  only  fur- 


ther reinforces  to  their  children  the  impor- 
tance of  love,  caring  and  family  commit- 
ment. 

I  believe  Steve  Adams  inspires  other  par- 
ents in  his  community  to  achieve  a  greater 
level  of  communication  and  active  participa- 
tion In  their  families  due  to  his  example.  A 
quote  from  his  neighbor  Paul  Lenahan  (see 
enclosed  letter)  supports  this.  "He  has  been 
able  to  support  his  sons,  Kevin  and  Todd,  in 
their  golf,  track  and  basketball  pursuits  and 
Kristin's  cheerleadlng  activities  and  musical 
Interests  have  been  much  encouraged  and 
visibly  supported  by  Steve.  The  end  result  is 
a  family  support  structure  that  is  fuU  of 
love,  respect  and  sensitivity  for  each  other. 
Probably  it's  the  kind  of  family  life  each  of 
us  should  strive  for." 

In  closing,  as  Steve  says  "I  may  have  MS, 
but  1  wouldn't  trade  places  with  anybody  in 
the  world.  My  life  is  filled  with  more  bless- 
ings than  I  ever  imagined  possible."  1  am 
sure  that  this  feeling  Is  echoed  by  Steve's 
family.  Carol  wouldn't  trade  her  husband 
and  Todd,  Kevin  and  Kristin  wouldn't  trade 
their  father  for  any  other  in  the  world,  why 
should  they,  they  have  the  best!! 
Sincerely, 

Martha  Maynard. 
Support  Services  Associate,   Massachu- 
setts MS  Society,  Southeastern  Branch. 


pastor  at  St.  Mary's  Church.  Reverend  Ada- 
miak  is  responsible  for  building  a  new  rectory 
for  St,  Mary's  and  the  parish.  In  1969,  he 
became  pastor  of  Holy  Eucharist  Church  in 
Saskatchewan,  Canada. 

For  the  next  8  years.  Reverend  Adamiak 
was  pastor  of  Epiphany  of  Our  Lord  Church  in 
St.  Petersburg,  FL.  While  pastor,  he  built  a 
new  church  hall  for  the  church. 

In  1980,  Reverend  Adamiak  went  to  Ma- 
hanoy  City,  PA,  to  serve  as  pastor  at  St.  Nich- 
olas Church.  From  1983  until  his  retirement  in 
1986,  he  was  pastor  at  St.  Mary's  Church  in 
Ford  City,  PA. 

Reverend  Adamiak  was  recalled  from  retire- 
ment in  1987  to  serve  as  pastor  at  St.  Nicho- 
las Church  in  Nanticoke.  He  and  his  wife  have 
two  sons,  Milan,  residing  in  Czechoslovakia, 
and  Gejza  in  St.  Petersburg.  They  have  four 
grandchildren  and  four  great-grandchildren. 

On  Sunday,  June  4,  Reverend  Adamiak  will 
celebrate  the  50th  anniversary  of  his  ordina- 
tion to  the  priesthood.  I  join  with  Reverend 
Adamiak's  family,  friends,  and  parish  in  con- 
gratulating him  on  50  years  of  exemplary  serv- 
ice and  devotion  to  the  priesthood. 


REV.  STEPHEN  ADAMIAK 
HONORED 


HON.  PAUL  E.  KANJORSKI 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  5,  1989 
Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  pay  tribute  to  Rev.  Stephen  Adamiak, 
pastor  of  St.  Nicholas  Ukranian  Church  in  my 
hometown  of  Nanticoke,  PA.  Reverend  Ada- 
miak is  celebrating  the  golden  anniversary  of 
his  ordination  to  the  Byzantine  Catholic  priest- 
hood. 

Born  August  14,  1914,  in  Kosice,  Czecho- 
slovakia, Reverend  Adamiak  is  the  son  of  the 
late  Stephen  and  Anna  Gulasy  Adamiak.  He 
attended  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
in  Kosice  and  in  1935  began  his  seminary 
studies  in  Preson,  Czechoslovakia.  He  was  or- 
dained by  Bishop  Paul  Gojdis  on  January  11, 
1939,  and  was  married  to  Anna  Romancik 
that  same  year. 

In  1940  Reverend  Adamiak  became  an  as- 
sistant in  the  Cathedral  Byzantine  Church. 
From  1940  until  1945,  he  served  in  the  front 
lines  during  World  War  II. 

After  the  war,  he  was  assigned  to  St.  Nicho- 
las Church  in  Slovinsky,  Czechoslovakia. 
While  in  Slovinsky,  Reverend  Adamiak  partici- 
pated in  a  project  to  renovate  the  church  after 
it  was  damaged  by  bombs  during  the  war. 

Reverend  Adamiak  arrived  in  the  United 
States  in  1965  and  became  an  assistant  to  his 
uncle,  Rev.  Stephen  Gulasy.  in  Parma.  OH. 

He  spent  a  year  in  the  United  States  and  in 
1966  went  to  Oshava.  Ontario,  to  serve  as 


HONORARY  JEWISH  WAR 
VETERAN 


HON.  MICHAEL  R.  McNULTY 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  5,  1989 

Mr.  McNULTY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  addressed 
the  New  York  Jewish  War  Veterans  Capital 
District  Council  yesterday  in  Colonie.  NY,  on 
the  occasion  of  my  being  named  an  honorary 
Jewish  war  veteran. 

I  am  proud  of  our  Jewish  war  veterans,  the 
sacrifices  they  have  made  and  the  suffering 
they  endured  in  order  that  we  may  be  free.  I 
would  like  to  include  a  copy  of  my  remarks  to 
be  included  in  the  Congressional  Record 
for  today. 

Remarks    by    Congressman    Michael    R. 
McNdlty  in  Accepting  Honorary  Mem- 
bership IN  the  Jewish  War  Veterans 
It  Is  with  a  deep  sense  of  humility  that  I 
accept  this  great  honor  you  bestow  upon 
me— honorary  membership  In  the  Jewish 
War  Veterans. 

Being  a  part  of  this  great  organization 
confers  a  responsibility  upon  me:  To  con- 
stantly do  all  in  my  power  to  uphold  the 
principles  of  the  Jewish  War  Veterans  and 
all  veterans,  and  to  continue  my  efforts— as 
I  have  done  In  my  20  years  In  public  office 
and  earlier— to  uphold  and  defend  human 
freedom  and  democracy  at  home  and 
abroad. 

Patriotism  and  devotion  to  liberty  are  not 
new  concepts  to  the  Jewish  people.  In  our 
country,  the  fledgling  Jewish  Community 
was  In  the  forefront  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution and  In  sul>sequent  conflicts  at  home 
and  beyond  our  shores. 


•  This  "buUet-  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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As  I  stand  here,  I  think  of  this  great  tradi- 
tion. 1  thlnli  of  Francis  Salvador  of  Charles- 
ton, South  Carolina— the  "Southern  Paul 
Revere"— the  first  Jew  to  die  for  our  coun- 
try In  the  Revolution. 

I  think  of  a  68-year-old  Jew  named 
Gomez,  who  petitioned  the  Continental 
Congress  for  "permission  to  form  a  military 
company."  He  argued  that  he  "could  stop  a 
bullet  as  weU  as  a  younger  man."  But  he 
was  turned  down  because  of  age. 

In  the  American  Civil  War,  more  than 
6,000  Jews  served  in  the  Union  armies— 
almost  2,000  of  them  were  New  York  volun- 
teers. And  1,000  were  on  the  Confederate 
side. 

In  that  conflict,  seven  Northern  Jews  won 
the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor.  One  of 
them,  Benjamin  B.  Levy  of  the  1st  New 
York  volunteers  won  it  for  saving  the  steam- 
er Empress,  which  was  under  attack  by  the 
Confederate  gunboat  Seabird. 

In  the  Spanish  American  War  and  in 
World  War  I,  the  Jews  continued  to  distin- 
guish themselves.  In  World  War  II,  Jewish 
numbers  in  the  American  military  forces 
had  grown  to  more  than  550,000. 

Again,  in  World  War  II— a  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor  for  Lieutenant  Raymond 
Zussman  of  Detroit  who  single-handedly  lib- 
erated a  French  town  in  the  Rhone  Valley, 
killing  17  German  soldiers  and  capturing  92. 
Unfortunately,  he  later  died  in  battle. 

In  Korea,  in  Vietnam,  in  every  war,  you 
were  there.  Your  valor  was  rewarded  with 
every  medal  within  the  power  of  the  United 
States  to  give. 

Loyal  to  the  Jewish  heritage,  you  fought 
as  Americans.  And  as  Americans,  Jew  and 
Gentile  alike,  dedicated  to  freedom,  democ- 
racy, and  social  justice  we  never  have— nor 
ever  shall— forsake  these  principles. 

In  doing  so,  we  pray  for  the  day.  In  the 
words  of  Jeremiah,  when  "every  man  shall 
sit  in  safety,  underneath  his  own  vine  and 
fig-tree,  and  there  shall  be  none  to  make 
him  afraid." 

I  thank  you  again,  for  this  great  honor. 


PREVENTING  ANOTHER  S&L 
MESS 


HON.  WILUS  D.  GRADISON,  JR. 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  5,  1989 
Mr.  GRADISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  providing  the 
resources  necessary  to  shut  down  insolvent 
thrifts,  thereby  shutting  off  the  ongoing  loses 
that  the  taxpayer  must  bear,  is  not  the  single 
most  important  objective  of  the  S&L  legisla- 
tion.' 

Equally  important  to  providing  adequate  re- 
sources is  ensunng  that  the  thrift  crisis  does 
not  recur.  This  is  a  separate  issue  t)ecause 
there  can  be  another  SAL  crisis  whether  or 
not  adequate  resources  are  provided.  That  is, 
even  if  Congress  fails  to  provide  sufficient  re- 
sources, we  can  ensure  that  industry  and  reg- 
ulatory reforms  are  adequate  to  prevent  an- 
ott)er  crisis. 

The  surest  way  to  ensure  another  crisis  is 
to  weaken  capital  requirements.  If  those  who 
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support  softer  capital  requirements  prevail,  we 
will  have  planted  the  seed  for  another  crisis, 
and  it  will  only  be  a  matter  of  time  before  an- 
other S&L  mess  is  upon  us  and  the  American 
taxpayer. 

During  this  week's  floor  debate,  some  of 
our  colleagues  will  make  arguments  for  weak- 
ened capital  requirements  in  the  name  of  fair- 
ness. In  my  view,  arguments  are  twisted,  and 
must  be  rejected  if  we  are  to  prevent  another 
crisis. 

At  best  there  are  competing  fairnees  argu- 
ments than  cannot  be  mutually  satisfied.  Is  it 
fair,  for  example,  to  permit  some  thrifts,  re- 
gardless of  how  they  got  that  way,  to  operate 
with  substantially  less  than  3  percent  real- 
core — capital  for  a  very  long  time — 15  to  40 
years  in  some  cases— while  other  thrifts  must 
meet  and  maintain  the  3-percent  tangible  cap- 
ital requirement  now  or  in  the  near  future? 
Just  how  fair  is  It  to  the  taxpayer,  who  bears 
the  risk  of  another  crisis — and  pays  the  cost— 
if  one  is  to  allow  thrifts  to  operate  with  insuffi- 
cient core  capital,  to  expose  the  American 
people  to  the  probability  of  another  bailout  by 
not  imposing  reasonable  capital  requirements? 

Make  no  mistake  about  It;  the  real  reason 
thrifts  are  lobbying  for  looser  capital  require- 
ments has  nothing  to  do  with  fairness:  they 
simply  don't  want  to  lower  their  leverage;  that 
is,  raise  their  capital-to-asset  ratios.  From  their 
standpoint,  this  is  understandable:  why  should 
they  risk  their  own  money,  when  they  can  risk 
Uncle  Sam's?  That  of  course  is  what  caused 
the  cun-ent  mess,  and  that  is  what  will  get  us 
into  the  next  mess,  unless  we  hold  the  line  on 
capital. 

There  is  noting  inherently  difficult  for  solvent 
thrifts  to  increase  their  capitalization.  A  sol- 
vent institution  can  increase  its  capital-to- 
asset  ratio  by  "selling  down"— that  is,  by  liqui- 
dating assets — or  by  raising  new  capital  by  is- 
suing new  stock. 

Don't  buy  the  argument  that  tightening  cap- 
ital requirements  is  unfair.  Nothing  is  more 
fair. 


THE  RETIREMENT  OF  ROBERT 
CHARLES  MORRISON 


■  Important  as  it  is,  ttiat  objective  will  be  met— 
thouch  probably  not  by  the  present  bills.  The  real 
sisnificance  of  this  objective  is  that  failing  to  pro- 
vide adequate  funding  now  will  raise  the  total  cost 
of  the  bailout,  perhaps  significantly. 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  RIDGE 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  5,  1989 

Mr.  RIDGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  many 
milestones  which  we  look  forward  to  in  our 
lives.  When  we  do  reach  a  significant  point  in 
our  lives,  we  most  always  take  the  time  to  re- 
flect on  our  personal  accomplishments  and 
contributions  made  to  society.  Today  I  rise  in 
recognition  of  Mr.  Robert  Charies  Morrison 
who  will  be  retiring  as  Erie  district  director  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Board  of  Probation  and 
Parole.  Mr.  Morrison  has  served  with  the 
board  diligently  since  1965.  During  his  24 
years,  he  climbed  the  levels  of  a  parole  agent 
and  was  promoted  to  Erie  district  supervisor  in 
1972.  In  1986,  Mr.  Morrison  became  the  dis- 
trict director  which  dealt  him  the  responsibility 
of  seven  northwestern  Pennsylvania  counties. 

Mr.  Momson  was  born  and  raised  in  Wes- 
leyville  Borough,  Erie  County.  After  graduating 
from  Wesleyville  High  School,  he  received  a 
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bachelor  of  arts  degree  in  business  adminis- 
tration from  Gannon  University,  Erie.  He  also 
involved  himself  with  post  graduate  studies  in 
education,  social  studies,  and  criminal  justice. 
Mr.  Morrison  holds  a  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction  college  teaching 
certificate  as  well. 

As  a  veteran  myself,  I  certainly  appreciate 
Mr.  Morrison's  contributions  to  the  defense  of 
liberty  and  freedom.  He  served  in  the  U.S. 
Navy  during  World  War  II  as  a  torpedo  man, 
3d  class.  After  serving  18  months  in  the  South 
Pacific,  he  received  an  honorable  discharge. 
Following  his  military  duty,  Mr.  Morrison 
worked  as  an  accountant  for  General  Electric, 
Erie,  PA,  and  as  justice  of  the  peace  for  Wes- 
leyville. 

Throughout  his  many  years  in  Erie  County, 
Mr.  Morrison  has  contributed  a  great  deal  of 
time  to  worthy  organizations.  His  active  civic 
roles  include:  board  of  trustess,  Erie  County 
Rape  Crisis  Center;  advisory  board— enforce- 
ment, Mercyhurst  College,  Erie;  and  the 
Seneca  Area  Law  Enforcement  Association. 
He  is  also  a  past  president  of  Lake  Erie  Law 
Enforcement  Association  as  well  as  a  member 
of  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Police. 

Mr.  Morrison  is  an  instructor  in  municipal 
police  training  and  his  dedication  to  law  and 
order  has  rewarded  him  with  several  prestigi- 
ous honors.  In  1986,  Mr.  Morrison  received 
high  level  recognition  by  the  Governor's  [PA] 
Management  Performance  Award  Program. 
He  also  received  the  James  V.  Kinnane  Crimi- 
nal Justice  Award  from  Mercyhurst  College  in 
1987. 

Mr.  Morrison  is  married  to  the  former  Elea- 
nor Coccarelli  and  has  four  daughters  and  a 
son.  He  presently  resides  in  his  native  home 
of  Wesleyville.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
commend  Mr.  Morrison  on  his  outstanding 
dedication  to  his  career  and  for  his  unselfish 
devotion  to  community  involvement. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  LEGISLA- 
TION TO  INCREASE  THE  MINI- 
MUM WAGE  AND  ENHANCE 
THE  EARNED  INCOME  TAX 
CREDIT 


HON.  TIMOTHY  J.  PENNY 

OF  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  5,  1989 

Mr.  PENNY.  Mr.  Speaker,  along  with  our 
colleagues  Charlie  Stenholm,  and  Dave 
McCuRDY,  I  am  today  introducing  legislation 
to  increase  the  minimum  wage  to  $4.25  by 
1992  and  to  enhance  and  expand  the  earned 
income  tax  credit  [EITC]. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  legislation,  the 
EITC  is  adjusted  to  reflect  family  income  and 
family  size.  Specifically,  this  bill  combines  the 
existing  EITC  and  dependent  care  credit 
[DCC],  creating  one  comprehensive  program 
to  help  families  and  child.  Under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill,  in  1991,  the  current  EITC 
credit  would  be  adjusted  by  $700  for  each 
preschool  child  and  $350  for  each  school-age 
child,  up  to  four  children.  The  credit  for  pre- 
school children  is  higher  in  order  to  assist 
families  with  child  care  needs,  while  the  sup- 
plement for  school-age  children  will  help  all 
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families  with  the  costs  associated  with  raising 
children. 

The  bill  also  establishes  a  minimum  EITC 
benefit  that  doesn't  phase  out  until  family 
income  reaches  $40,000.  The  costs  associat- 
ed with  a  minimum  EITC  benefit  are  the  same 
as  the  current  dependent  care  credit,  but  the 
benefits  are  spread  among  all  families. 

Because  the  EITC  is  available  to  low- 
income  families  and  is  refundable  to  recipients 
through  their  paychecks,  it  is  an  equitable  way 
to  assist  families  in  coping  with  the  expenses 
that  result  from  raising  a  family.  Because  the 
EITC  is  targeted  to  those  most  in  need  of  a 
wage  supplement,  it  is  the  preferable  alterna- 
tive to  a  large  boost  in  the  minimum  wage. 

A  hike  in  the  minimum  wage  will  increase 
the  buying  power  of  the  working  poor,  but 
since  the  working  poor  constitute  less  than  20 
percent  of  minimum  wage  workers,  a  minimum 
wage  increase  will  result  in  a  wage  hike  for  a 
lot  of  workers— primarily  teenagers— least  in 
need.  Economists  agree  on  one  thirig:  An  in- 
crease in  the  minimum  wage  will  produce  dis- 
placement of  cun-ent  workers,  fewer  opportu- 
nities for  new  job  seekers,  and  inflation.  An 
enhanced  EITC,  on  the  other  hand,  will  bene- 
fit the  working  poor  without  the  economic  con- 
sequences of  a  hike  in  the  minimum  wage. 

Mr.  Speaker  and  colleagues,  let  us  put  the 
divisiveness  over  an  increase  in  the  minimum 
wage  behind  us  and  move  on  legislation  to 
help  America's  working  poor.  Let  us  compro- 
mise to  achieve  this  goal  by  recognizing  that  a 
modest  increase  in  the  minimum  wage  is 
needed,  and  that  a  significant  adjustment  in 
the  EITC  is  the  long-term  solution  for  helping 
the  working  poor.  This  legislation,  in  my  view, 
is  the  compromise  that  can  win  bipartisan  sup- 
port and  can  become  law  before  the  end  of 
the  year.  We  can  and  should  work  together  to 
achieve  these  important  goals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  you  and  my  other  col- 
leagues to  support  this  important  legislation  to 
help  America's  wori<ing  poor. 
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complimented  and  broadened  by  his  many 
contributions  to  the  people  around  him. 

For  many  years,  Jim  has  served  on  the  Mis- 
sion Hills  Chamber  of  Commerce  Board.  He 
exhibited  outstanding  leadership  during  his 
two  terms  as  president  of  that  institution.  He 
was  also  awarded  the  title  of  honorary  sheriff 
of  Mission  Hills.  Jim,  along  with  former  Coun- 
cilman Louis  Nowell  were  instrumental  in  the 
cleanup  and  beautification  of  historic  Brand 
Boulevard,  now  one  of  the  most  attractive 
boulevards  in  the  San  Fernando  Valley. 

Jim's  contributions  to  the  community  has 
assured  its  continued  growth  and  prosperity. 
He  and  his  wife,  Mary,  reside  in  Mission  Hills 
and  have  three  daughters,  a  son,  six  grand- 
children, and  one  great-grandchild. 

Jim  Winstead  is  an  invaluable  member  of 
our  community.  It  is  a  distinct  pleasure  to  ask 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  honoring  a  re- 
markable individual,  Jim  Winstead. 
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In  addition  to  diocesan  appointments,  Mon- 
signor  Meier  has  done  a  great  deal  of  work 
outskje  of  diocesan  jurisdiction.  He  served  on 
the  boards  of  the  Wyoming  Valley  Catholic 
Youth  Center,  United  Way,  Red  Cross,  Wyo- 
ming Valley  Historical  and  Geological  Society. 
Shepherds  of  the  Street,  King's  College  Cen- 
tury Club,  and  is  a  member  of  the  Wyoming 
Valley  Council  of  Churches. 

In  1972  Monsignor  Meier  was  awarded  the 
distinction  of  being  named  prelate  of  honor  of 
His  Holiness  the  Pope. 

Msgr.  Joseph  Frederick  Meier  will  be  joining 
his  friends  and  parish  members  on  Sunday, 
June  4  in  a  Mass  of  thanksgiving  to  celebrate 
the  50th  anniversary  of  his  ordination  to  the 
priesthood.  I  would  like  to  take  this  opportuni- 
ty to  congratulate  Monsignor  Meier  for  50 
years  of  service  devoted  to  God  and  to  the 
people  of  his  church. 


MSGR.  JOSEPH  P.  MEIER 
HONORED 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  MR.  WINSTEAD 

HON.  HOWARD  L.  HERMAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  5,  1989 
Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great 
pleasure  that  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  saluting  a  highly  respected  citizen  and  out- 
standing leader  of  the  community,  Jim  Win- 
stead. He  will  be  honored  by  the  Mission  Hills 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Utter  McKin- 
ley  Mortuary  for  his  numerous  years  of  service 
and  dedication. 

A  native  of  North  Carolina,  Jim  Winstead 
has  shown  a  longstanding  commitment  to  the 
San  Fernando  Valley.  For  many  years,  he  has 
selflessly  contributed  to  an  impressive  array  of 
organizations.  Jim's  successful  work  within  the 
community  stems  from  his  strong  spirit,  his 
unlimited  energy,  and  a  sincere  interest  and 
concern  for  those  around  him. 

Jim  is  greatly  admired  and  a  model  member 
of  the  community.  His  willingness  to  help 
others  as  well  as  his  devotion  to  his  career 
are  well  known.  This  year  marks  Jim's  50th 
year  with  Utter  McKinley.  These  qualities  are 


HON.  PAUL  E.  KANJORSKI 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  5,  1989 
Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  pay  tribute  to  Msgr.  Joseph  F.  Meier,  pastor 
of  St.  Nicholas  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
Wilkes-Barre,  PA.  This  month,  Monsignor 
Meier  is  celebrating  the  50th  anniversary  of 
his  ordination  to  the  priesthood. 

Monsignor  Meier,  born  in  Hazleton,  PA  on 
September  5,  1914,  is  the  son  of  the  late 
Joseph  A.  Meier  and  Grace  Gallagher.  He 
graduated  from  St.  Gabriel's  grade  and  high 
school  in  Hazleton  and  received  his  B.A. 
degree  from  Mount  St.  Mary's  College  in  Em- 
mitsburg,  MD. 

He  attended  St.  Bernard's  Seminary  in 
Rochester,  NY,  and  was  ordained  on  June  3, 
1939  in  Scranton,  PA,  by  the  late  Bishop  Wil- 
liam J.  Hafety  in  St.  Peter's  Cathedral. 

During  his  career,  Monsignor  Meier  served 
as  pastor  and  assistant  pastor  at  a  number  of 
parishes.  He  served  as  assistant  pastor  at  St. 
Mary  of  the  Mount,  Mount  Pocono;  St.  Boni- 
face, Williamsport;  St.  Nicholas,  Wilkes-Barre; 
Sacred  Heart,  Luzerne,  and  St.  Mary's  Scran- 
ton. He  became  pastor  of  Sacred  Heart, 
Weston  in  1954.  From  1966  until  1969,  Monsi- 
gnor Meier  served  as  pastor  at  St.  Boniface, 
Wilkes-Ban-e.  Monsignor  Meier  has  been  the 
pastor  of  St.  Nicholas,  a  parish  of  more  than 
1,200  families,  since  1969. 

Monsignor  Meier  has  received  many  distin- 
guished appointments  from  the  diocese  of 
Scranton.  He  has  served  as  diocesan  tribunal 
judge,  a  member  of  the  priest's  senate,  parish 
priest  consultor.  a  member  of  the  board  of 
education,  president  of  the  priest's  senate,  a 
member  of  the  diocesan  board  of  consultors, 
chaimnan  member  of  St.  Pius  X  Seminary 
Board,  member  of  the  priest's  pension  and  re- 
tirement board,  chairman  of  the  board  of  pas- 
tors of  Bishop  Hoban  High  School,  chaimian 
of  the  financial  and  administrative  board  of 
Bishop  Hoban,  dean  of  Northeast  Luzerne 
deanery,  chairman  of  the  parish  administrative 
committee  and  a  member  of  the  diocesan  li- 
turgical commission. 


ANNUAL  CONVENTION  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  APARTMENT  ASSO- 
CIATION 


HON.  JAMES  H.  BILBRAY 

OF  NEVADA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  5,  1989 

Mr.  BILBRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great 
pleasure  that  I  rise  to  welcome  the  National 
Apartment  Association,  their  local  affiliates, 
and  their  exhibitors  to  my  home  district  of  Las 
Vegas,  NV. 

The  National  Apartment  Association  [NAA] 
will  be  hosting  their  annual  convention  and  ex- 
hibition in  Las  Vegas  from  June  8  through 
June  13.  They  will  be  meeting  at  Bally's 
Grand  Resort,  one  of  the  many  fine  resorts 
that  Las  Vegas  offers.  This  annual  meeting 
will  present  an  exciting  variety  of  rrrotivational 
speakers,  and  there  will  be  informative  semi- 
nars designed  to  educate  and  improve  the 
apartment  industry. 

The  NAA  is  proud  to  boast  that  this  year, 
1989,  is  their  50th  anniversary,  that  this  is  a 
half-century  of  serving  the  people  of  the  multi- 
housing  industry.  In  celebration  of  this  golden 
anniversary  they  will  be  hosting  A  Night  of 
Solid  Gold  with  worid-renowned  entertain- 
ment. 

The  National  Apartment  Association,  a  non- 
profit trade  association,  has  been  a  great 
source  of  input  in  designing  and  amending 
legislation  that  applies  to  the  needs  and  prob- 
lems of  the  multihoustng  industry.  We  in  Con- 
gress count  on  them  to  provide  their  expertise 
and  insight  as  we  face  difficult  legislative 
questions  in  housing  and  related  areas. 

As  a  native  Nevadan  and  Representative 
from  Las  Vegas,  1  am  proud  to  welcome  the 
NAA  to  the  Entertainment  Capital  of  the 
Worid.  Mr.  Speaker,  please  join  with  me  and 
my  colleagues  in  welcoming  the  National 
Apartment  Association  and  all  those  involved 
in  the  apartiDent  industry  to  Las  Vegas,  NV. 
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CONGRESSIONAL  BICENTENNIAL 
com  FIRST  STRIKE  CEREMO- 
NY ON  JUNE  14.  1989 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

MEDICAL  MISSION  FROM 
HIROSHIMA.  JAPAN 


HON.  UNDY  (MRS.  HALE)  BOGGS 

OP  LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  S,  1989 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  late  last  year 
the  100th  U.S.  Congress  passed  the  U.S. 
Congress  Commemorative  Coin  Act.  This  leg- 
islation directed  the  U.S.  Mint  to  Issue  special 
commemorative  coins  to  honor  the  bicenten- 
nial of  the  U.S.  Congress.  Proceeds  from  the 
sale  of  these  coins  will  be  turned  over  to  the 
Capitol  Preservation  Commission  for  preserva- 
tion efforts  in  the  U.S.  Capitol  Building.  The 
minting  of  tfiese  coins  will  be  done  at  no  net 
cost  to  Vhe  U.S.  Govemment 

I  would  like  to  call  your  attentkin  to  an  his- 
toric event  tfiat  will  launch  the  Commemora- 
tive Coins  Program.  The  Director  of  the  Mint, 
Mrs.  Donna  Pope,  has  organized  a  special 
"first  strike"  event,  that  will  be  held  Wednes- 
day, June  14,  at  10:30  a.m.  on  the  east  plaza 
of  ttie  Capitol.  This  ceremony  will  mark  the 
first  time  that  a  coin  has  been  struck  outskje  a 
U.S.  mint  facility.  Four  presses  will  be  brought 
to  tfie  Capitol  from  the  Philadelphia  Mint  for 
this  occasion,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, atong  with  Memt)ers  of  Congress  and 
other  dignitaries,  will  strike  the  first  of  the  con- 
gressional commenrforative  coins. 

The  Coin  Act  authorizes  the  minting  of  up  to 
1  millk)n  $5  gold  coins,  10  million  $1  silver 
coins,  and  10  million  half  dollar  copper  coins, 
with  designs  emblematic  of  the  t>icentennial  of 
the  U.S.  Congress.  Although  the  coins  are 
designated  as  legal  tender,  they  will  be  keep- 
sake items,  as  ttie  precious  metals  used  in  the 
gold  and  silver  coins,  arnj  the  limited  quantity 
in  which  tfiey  are  produced,  will  create  an 
actual  value  conskterably  higher  than  the  face 
value. 

All  coins  minted  under  this  act  shall  Include 
a  surcfiarge  of  $35  per  coin  for  the  $5  coins, 
$7  per  coin  for  tfie  $1  coin,  and  $1  per  coin 
for  the  half  dollar  coin.  Surcharges  received 
by  the  Treasury  will  be  deposited  in  the  Cap- 
itol Preservation  Fund  and  be  available  to  the 
U.S.  Capitol  Preservation  Commission. 

It  is  altogether  appropriate  that  these  sur- 
charges shoukj  be  dedicated  to  preserving  the 
Capitol.  During  George  White's  tenure  as  Ar- 
cfvtect  of  ttie  Capitol,  much  has  been  accom- 
plished to  restore  and  make  this  great  building 
beautiful.  But  so  much  more  could  be  done  if 
funds  were  available. 

Proceeds  from  the  sale  of  the  congresskxial 
coins  will  be  used  to  pay  for  fine  artwork,  fur- 
nishings, restoration,  and  otfier  projects  asso- 
ciated with  the  history  of  the  Capitol.  The  sale 
of  U.S.  Congress  commemorative  coins 
seems  an  kieal  source  of  funds  for  these 
preservation  efforts. 

Once  tftese  restoratk>n  projects  are  com- 
pleted, the  Capitol  buikjing  will  be  an  even 
more  beautiful  and  meaningful  place  for  the 
citizens  of  ttiis  country,  arxl  for  people  from 
throughout  the  workj  to  visit.  We  sfiould  do  no 
less  for  \what  has  appropriately  been  called 
"the  Shrine  of  Democracy." 


HON.  BARBARA  BOXER 

OF  CALirORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  5,  1989 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  seventh  bi- 
ennial medical  mission  from  IHiroshima,  Japan, 
will  arrive  in  San  Francisco  on  June  14  to  con- 
duct a  series  of  medical  examinations  for 
Americans  of  Japanese  artd  Korean  ancestry 
who  survived  the  atomic  bombings  of  Hiroshi- 
ma and  Nagasaki.  No  other  program  in  the 
United  States  specifically  addresses  the  medi- 
cal concerns  and  needs  of  the  survivors,  also 
known  by  the  Japanese  term  "hibakusha."  It 
is  my  pleasure  to  welcome  the  doctors  and  to 
recognize  this  humanitarian  effort  which  has 
been  sponsored  for  the  last  14  years  by  the 
Hiroshima  Prefectural  Medical  Association,  the 
Japanese  Ministry  of  Health,  and  Hiroshima 
City  and  Prefecture,  and  other  medical  organi- 
zations in  Hiroshima. 

The  team  leader  for  this  year's  medical  visit 
is  Katsumi  Hirata,  M.D.,  chief,  first  department 
of  Internal  medicine,  Hiroshima  Red  Cross 
Hospital  and  Atomic  Bomb  Survivors  Hospital. 
Subleader  for  the  team  Is  Chikako  Ito,  M.D., 
Deputy  Director,  Hiroshima  Atomic  Bomb  Sur- 
vivors Health  Clinic.  This  is  Dr.  Ito's  fifth  medi- 
cal visit  and  I  wish  to  thank  her  for  her  dedica- 
tion and  skill.  The  other  memt)ers  of  the  medi- 
cal team  are  Kazunori  Kodama,  M.D.,  associ- 
ate chief,  department  of  clinical  studies,  Radi- 
ation Effects  Research  Foundation;  Hideo 
Sasaki,  M.D.,  chief,  section  of  medicine,  de- 
partment of  clinical  studies,  Radiation  Effects 
Research  Foundation;  Sinzo  Ishibashi,  M.D., 
doctor,  clinical  laboratory  center  of  Hiroshima 
City  Medical  Association;  Keigo  Dote,  M.D., 
doctor,  coronary  care  unit  and  department  of 
internal  medicine.  Hiroshima  Hospital;  and  Ta- 
daaki  Watanabe,  M.D.,  research  associate, 
department  of  epidemiology,  Radiatkin  Effects 
Research  Foundation.  Representing  the  Japa- 
nese Ministry  of  Health  and  Welfare  Is  Mr. 
Ryoji  Kanasaki,  assistant  director.  Planning 
Section,  Health  Service  Bureau. 

These  medical  examinations,  conducted  in 
San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Seattle,  Honolu- 
lu, and  Maui,  are  attended  by  hibakusha  from 
all  parts  of  the  United  States.  Of  the  estimat- 
ed 1,000  American  survivors  of  the  atomic 
bombings  of  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  who  are 
living  in  the  United  States,  over  60  percent 
are  American  citizens  and  over  30  percent  are 
permanent  reskjents  of  this  country.  Many  hi- 
bakusha are  American  citizens  by  birth  who 
were  either  visiting  relatives  or  attending 
school  in  Japan  and  were  unable  to  retum  to 
the  United  States  at  the  outbreak  of  tfie  war. 
Others,  Including  a  number  of  brides  of  Ameri- 
can servicemen,  are  naturalized  citizens. 

In  1987  the  medical  team  conducted  379 
examinations,  including  116  held  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  and  Pacific  Presbyterian 
Medical  Centers  in  San  Francisco.  At  each  ex- 
aminatkin  site,  the  doctors  are  assisted  by 
American  volunteers  and  hosted  by  local  med- 
ical associations.  By  providing  ongoing,  long- 
term  examinations,  the  Japanese  medical 
team  has  been  able  to  direct  American  hlt>a- 
kusha  to  appropriate  medical  treatment  for 
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medical  problems  related  to  their  radiation  ex- 
posure. Additionally,  American  hibakusha  re- 
quiring specialized  medical  treatment  are  pro- 
vided free  medical  treatment  in  Japan. 

The  medical  research  and  treatment  facili- 
ties In  Hiroshima  are  a  precious  international 
resource.  Hiroshima  extends  Its  humanitarian 
aid  to  the  United  States,  Canada,  South  Amer- 
ica, and  other  parts  of  Asia.  Because  of  their 
place  in  history,  the  cities  of  Hiroshima  and 
Nagasaki  have  become  symbols  and  centers 
of  the  efforts  to  achieve  peace  in  our  worid.  I 
think  it  Is  fitting  that  we  recognize  this  noble 
cause  and  the  inspiration  it  provides  for  those 
who  work  for  peace  in  our  country. 
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REV.  JOE 


TRIBUTE  TO  JEAN  AND 
SIGMUND    'SIGI"  BARDACH 


HON.  HOWARD  L.  BERMAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  5,  1989 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great 
pleasure  that  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  paying  tribute  to  a  remarkable  couple- 
Jean  and  Sigmund  "SIgi"  Bardach  who  will  be 
presented  with  the  prestigious  Founder's 
Award  by  the  West  Coast  Region  of  the  Or- 
thodox Union  and  National  Conference  of 
Synagogue  Youth.  They  will  be  honored  at  a 
gala  event  In  recognition  of  their  lifetime  serv- 
ice to  t>oth  this  organization  and  the  Jewish 
community  at  large. 

Born  and  educated  in  Vienna,  Austria,  Sigi 
Bardach  escaped  Hitler's  Europe  on  a  student 
scholarship  to  the  Haifa  Technion.  Jean  Bar- 
dach was  bom  in  Poland  and  survived  the  war 
through  the  herosim  of  a  courageous  soul 
who  helped  both  Jean  and  her  sister  escape 
the  ghetto  and  survive  under  assumed  identi- 
ties. As  children,  both  SIgi  and  Jean  were 
among  the  first  wave  of  survivors  to  reach 
American  shores. 

Throughout  their  lives  in  the  United 
States— even  through  times  of  hardship — the 
Bardachs  have  devoted  much  of  their  time, 
love,  and  energy  to  the  youth  of  their  commu- 
nity. Their  home  has  always  been  an  open 
house  to  young  people  in  times  of  trouble. 

During  three  decades  of  activity  in  the  North 
Hollywood  Jewish  community,  Sigi  has  served 
the  Shaarey  Zedek  congregation  as  vice 
president  of  education,  chairman  of  religious 
affairs  as  well  as  working  with  the  congrega- 
tion's young  people  as  group  discussion 
leader,  facilitator  for  NCSY  members  and  as 
youth  board  chairman. 

Jean  has  been  an  active  member  of  the 
Shaarey  Zedek  sisterhood  and  was  youth  di- 
rector of  the  synagogue's  chapter  of  NCSY 
for  many  years.  She  is  currently  a  member  of 
American  Mizrachi  Women,  the  American 
Congress  of  Jews  from  Poland  and  is  a  case 
aide  volunteer  for  the  Jewish  Family  Service. 

The  Bardachs  have  two  children,  Howard 
and  Sharon,  arxJ  a  son-in-law  Larry  and  are 
the  proud  grandparents  of  Jenny.  Mindy,  Avi, 
and  Eliana. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  my  distinct  honor  to  pay 
tribute  to  Sigi  and  Jean  Bardach — community 
leaders  and  truly  dedicated  citizens. 
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REV.  JOHN  C.  MASAKOWSKI 
HONORED 
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HON.  PAUL  E.  KANJORSKI 

OP  PEMNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  5,  1989 
Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  Reverend  John  C.  Masa- 
kowski,  now  celebrating  40  years  of  service  in 
the  Holy  Priesthood. 

A  native  of  Nanticoke,  PA,  Father  Masa- 
kowski  is  1  of  10  children  born  to  the  late 
John  and  Stasia  Masakowski.  He  attended 
Nanticoke  area  schools  and  graduated  from 
St  Mary's  College  in  Orchard  Uke,  Ml.  He 
completed  his  studies  for  the  priesthood  at 
SS.  Cyril  and  Methodius  Seminary,  also  locat- 
ed in  Orchard  Lake,  Ml. 

Father  Masakowski's  first  assignment  was 
at  St.  Mary's  of  Czestochowa  in  Swoyersville, 
PA,  where  he  served  for  over  10  years.  During 
this  time.  Father  Masakowski  organized  a 
council  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus.  Today,  27 
years  later,  the  council  has  its  own  home  in 
Luzerne  and  a  membership  of  over  550 
Knights. 

In  1983,  Father  Masakowski  was  instnjmen- 
tal  in  organizing  the  Fourth  Degree  Assembly 
in  honor  of  Our  Lady  of  Czestochowa  and 
having  it  approved  by  the  Knights  of  Colum- 
bus Supreme  Council.  This  is  the  first  assem- 
bly in  the  United  States  named  in  honor  of 
Our  Lady  of  Czestochowa. 

As  pastor  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  Church  in 
Laritsville,  Father  Masakowski  played  a  vital 
role  in  completely  renovating  the  interior  and 
exterior  of  the  church.  He  also  helped  obtain 
new  pews,  carpeting,  and  an  electronic  organ. 
Father  Masakowski  was  recently  appointed 
diocesan  moderator  of  the  Catholic  League 
for  Religious  Assistance  to  Poland.  This  group 
provides  financial  assistance  from  all  parishes 
of  Polish  heritage  to  the  church  in  Poland. 

He  prepared  and  chaired  the  national  con- 
vention of  the  Catholic  League,  held  in  Octo- 
ber of  1987,  in  Scranton,  PA,  which  was  ac- 
claimed as  one  of  the  finest  held  in  its  45 
years  of  existence. 

On  Sunday,  the  4th  of  June,  Father  Masa- 
kowski will  join  with  his  friends,  family,  and 
parish  in  a  Mass  of  thanksgiving  at  St.  John's 
Church.  I  know  that  my  colleagues  in  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  will  join  me  in  con- 
gratulating and  thanking  Rev.  John  C.  Masa- 
kowski for  40  years  of  devoted  service  to  the 
priesthood. 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4. 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4,  1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees,  joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 
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As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Congressional 
Record  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Tuesday. 
June  6.  1989.  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

Meetings  Scheduled 

JUNE7 

9:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Consumer  and   Regulatory   Affairs  Sub- 
committee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  906,  the  Gov- 
ermnent  Check  Cashing  Act  of  1989,  S. 
907,  the  Basle  Banking  Services  Access 
Act  of   1989,   and  S.   909,   to   require 
public   disclosure   of   written   evalua- 
tions. 

SD-538 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  S.  123, 
Smart  Start:  The  Community  Collabo- 
rative for  Early  Childhood  Develop- 
ment Act,  S.  110,  Family  Plaimlng 
Amendments,  S.  120,  Adolescent  Preg- 
nancy Prevention,  Care,  and  Research 
Grants  Act,  S.  54,  Age  Discrimination 
in  Employment  Waiver  Protection  Act, 
and  pending  nominations. 

SD-430 

9:30  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  566,  the  Na- 
tional Affordable  Housing  Act,  focus- 
ing on  Housing  Opportunity  Partner- 
ships (HOP)  and  HOME  Corporation. 

SD-562 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 

Finance 
To  hear  and  consider  the  nominations  of 
Keimeth  W.  Gideon,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Treasury  for 
Tax  Policy.  Bryce  L.  Harlow,  of  Virgin- 
ia, to  be  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of 
Treasury  for  Legislative  Affairs,  John 
Michael  Parren,  of  Connecticut,  to  be 
Under  Secretary  of  Commerce  for 
International  Trade,  and  Gerald  L. 
Olson,  of  Minnesota,  to  be  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices for  Legislation. 

SD-215 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  SulKomniittee 
To     continue     hearings    on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1990 
for  the  Department  of  Defense,  focus- 
ing on  Air  Force  posture. 

SD-192 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing    funds    for    the    Federal 
Trade  Commission. 

SR-253 
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Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  438.  to  restore 
the  usefulness  and  effectiveness  of  the 
Racketeer  Influenced  and  Corrupt  Or- 
ganizations (RICO)  statute. 

SD-226 
2:00  p.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
To  resume  markup  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1990  for  foreign  assistance  programs. 

SD-419 
2:30  p.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Aviation  SulxjonMnlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  airline  concentra- 
tion at  hub   airports   In   the  United 
States 

SR-253 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Mineral  Resources  Development  and  Pro- 
duction Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  Im- 
plementation of  the  Mining   Law   of 
1872. 

SD-366 
3:30  p.m. 
Special  Impeswhment  Committee 
To  hold  a  closed  meeting  to  consider 
procedural   matters   in   the   Impieach- 
ment  of  Judge  Alcee  L.  Hastings. 

SD-212 

JUNE8 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To    continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1990 
for  the  Department  of  Defense,  focus- 
ing on  manpower  and  persoruiel  pro- 
grams. 

SD-192 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Sul)commlttee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation authorizing  funds  for  the  Feder- 
al Trade  Commission. 

SR-253 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Public  Lands,  National  Parks  and  Forests 
SulKommlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  555,  to  establish 
In  the  Department  of  the  Interior  the 
De  Soto  Expedition  Trail  Conunission. 
S.  624,  to  provide  for  the  sale  of  cer- 
tain Federal  lands  to  Clark  County, 
Nevada,  for  national  defense,  and  S. 
830,  authorizing  funds  for  the  Black- 
stone  River  Valley  National  Heritage 
Corridor  Commission. 

SD-366 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  drug 
problem  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 

SD-342 
Rules  and  Administration 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  consider- 
ation of  S.  874.  to  establish  national 
voter  registration  procedures  for  Presi- 
dential and  Congressional  elections,  S. 
Res.  99,  to  require  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  to  establish  and  implement  a 
volimtary  program  for  recycling  paper 
disposed  of  in  the  operation  of  the 
Senate,  and  other  pending  legislative 
business. 

SR-301 
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10:00  a.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
To  continue  markup  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1990  for  foreign  assistance  programs. 

SD-419 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-226 

Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
Investigations  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  to  examine  various 
matters  relating  to  Indian  affairs. 

SH-216 
Joint  Economic 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  high  tech 
consortia. 

2359  Raybum  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Armed  Services 

Strategic  Forces  and  Nuclear  Deterrence 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  open  and  closed  hearings  on 
chemical  deterrent  programs. 

SR-222 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  status 
of  current  and  future  use  of  alterna- 
tive motor  vehicle  fuels  in  the  United 
States. 

SD-366 

Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Morton  I.  Abramowitz,  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  to  be  Ambassador  to 
Turkey,  Thomas  Michael  Tolliver 
Nlles,  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to 
be  the  U.S.  Representative  to  the  Eu- 
ropean Communities,  Joseph  Zappala 
of  Florida  to  be  Ambassador  to  Spain. 
and  Edward  N.  Ney  of  New  York,  to  be 
Ambassador  to  Canada. 

SD-419 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.J.  Res. 
23  and  S.J.  Res.  14,  proposing  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution  authorizing 
the  President  to  disapprove  or  reduce 
an  item  of  appropriations. 

SD-226 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
Investigations  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  to  examine  various 
matters  relating  to  Indian  Affairs,  fo- 
cusing  on   Indian   housing,   and   the 
Federal  Government's  management  of 
timber  resources  on  Indian  land. 

SH-216 
Select  on  Intelligence 
To  hold  closed  hearings  on  intelligence 
matters. 

SH-219 

JUNE9 

9:30  a.m. 
Armed  Services 

Manpower  and  Personnel  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  years 
1990  and  1991  for  the  Department  of 
Defense,  focusing  on  manpower  pro- 
grams. 

SR-232A 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Water  Resources,  Transrwrtation,  and  In- 
frastructure Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  scenic  byways. 

SD-406 
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Small  Business 

Rural  Economy  and  Family  Farming  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  to  assess  the  impact  of 
S.  863,  proposed  Rural  Access  to  Cap- 
ital Act,  and  S.  851,  proposed  Small 
Business  Rural  Revitalization  Act  on 
small  business. 

SR-428A 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  521  and 
provisions  of  H.R.  881,  measures  to 
provide  for  restoration  of  the  Federal 
trust  relationship  with,  and  assistance 
to  the  Coquille  Tribe  of  Indians  and 
the  individual  members  consisting  of 
the  Coquille  Tribe  of  Indians,  and 
S.  321,  to  revise  provisions  of  law  that 
provide  a  preference  to  Indians;  to  be 
followed  by  oversight  hearings  on  the 
Implementation  of  amendments  to  the 
Indian  Self  Determination  Act. 

SR-485 
10:00  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Research  and  General  Legis- 
lation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  state  of  agricul- 
tural research. 

SR-332 

Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  566,  the  Na- 
tional Affordable  Housing  Act,  focus- 
ing on  homeownership  af fordability. 

SR-538 
Governmental  Affairs 
Permanent   Subcommittee   on   Investiga- 
tions 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  Federal  drug 
interdiction  capabilities  and  coordina- 
tion, focusing  on  the  role  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

SD-342 
2:00  p.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  title  I.  of  S.  13,  pro- 
visions of  S.  564  and  S.  1092.  Amend- 
ment No.  110  (S.  190).  and  other  rec- 
ommendations  in   the   report   of   the 
Commission    on    Veterans    Education 
Policy  regarding  military  and  VA  pro- 
grams. 

SR-418 

JUNE  12 

9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Government  Information  and  Regulation 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  programs  of  the 
Paperwork  Reduction  Act. 

SR-342 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Delos  Cy  Jsunison,  of  Montana,  to  be 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement, Department  of  the  Interior, 
and  Frank  A.  Bracken,  of  Indiana,  to 
be  Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

SR-366 
Foreign  Relations 

East  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposals  for  U.S. 
assistance  to  Camtx>dia. 

SR-419 

2:00  p.m. 

Foreign  Relations 

To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 

Richard  H.  Solomon,  of  the  District  of 

Columbia,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary 
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of  state  for  East  Asia  and  Pacific  Af- 
fairs, Delia  M.  Newman,  of  Washing- 
ton, to  be  Ambassador  to  New  Zealand 
and  to  serve  concurrently  as  Ambassa- 
dor to  Western  Samoa,  Robert  D.  Orr, 
of  Indiana,  to  be  Ambassador  to  the 
Republic  of  Singapore,  and  Melvin  F. 
Sembler.  of  Florida,  to  be  Ambassador 
to  Australia  and  to  serve  concurrently 
as  Ambassador  to  the  Republic  of 
Nauru. 

SD-419 

JUNE  13 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  resume  open  and  closed  hearings  on 
proposed  budget  estimates  for  fiscal 
year  1990  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, focusing  on  strategic  programs. 

SD-192 
9:30  a.m. 
Armed  Services 

Strategic  Forces  find  Nuclear  Deterrence 
Subcommittee 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
years  1990  and  1991  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  focusing  on  the  Stra- 
tegic Defense  Initiative. 

SR-222 
10:00  a.m. 
Finance 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  800,  to  provide 
for  a  moratorium  on  and  study  of  cer- 
tain State  income  tax  provisions  which 
affect  nonresidents. 

SD-215 
2:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  Department  of 
Energy's  role  in  the  area  of  magnetic 
fusion  and  inertial  confinement  fusion 
research  and  development  and  demon- 
stration, and  S.  964,  authorizing  funds 
for  fiscal  years  1990  and  1991  for  civil- 
ian energy  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy. 

SD-366 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Melvyn  Levitsky.  of  Maryland,  to  be 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Inter- 
national Narcotics  Matters  and  Jewel 
S.  Lafontant,  of  Illinois,  to  be  U.S.  Co- 
ordinator for  Refugee  Affairs  and  Am- 
bassador-at-Large. 

SD-419 
Small  Business 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  impact  of  pro- 
posed user  fees  by  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  on  small  business. 

SR-428A 
2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  foreign 
assistance  programs,  focusing  on  the 
Middle  East,  Pakistan,  and  Afghani- 
stan. 

SD-138 

JUNE  14 
9:00  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  diversity  and 
concentration  of  media  ownership. 

SR-253 


9:00  a.m. 
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Veterans'  Affairs 

To  hold  hearings  on  certain  provisions 

of  S.  13,  S.  86.  S.  192,  S.  405,  and  S. 

846.  bills  to  strengthen  and  improve 

VA  health  care  programs,  and  related 

measures. 

SR-418 

9:30  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Securities  Subconunittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  646,  to  facili- 
tate cooperation  between  the  United 
States  and  foreign  countries  in  securi- 
ties law  enforcement,  and  on  the  glo- 
balization of  securities  markets. 

SD-538 

2:00  p.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Nutrition  and  Investigations  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  the  Women,  In- 
fants,  and  Children   (WIC)   Program 
Eind  child  nutrition  programs. 

SR-332 

Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
E.  Patrick  Coady,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
United  States  Executive  Director  of 
the  International  Bank  for  Recon- 
struction and  Development,  and  Fred 
M.  Zeder  II,  of  New  York,  to  be  Presi- 
dent of  the  Overseas  Private  Invest- 
ment Corporation. 

SD-419 

2:30  p.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
James  B.  Busey  IV,  of  Illinois,  to  be 
Administrator  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration.  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. 

SR-253 

JUNE  15 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1990  for  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

SD-192 

9:30  a.m. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Securities  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  646,  to  facili- 
tate cooperation  between  the  United 
States  and  foreign  countries  in  securi- 
ties law  enforcement,  and  on  the  glo- 
balization of  securities  markets. 

SD-538 

Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  561,  to  provide 
for  testing  for  the  use,  without  lawful 
authorization,  of  alcohol  or  controlled 
substances  by  the  operators  of  air- 
craft, railroads,  and  commercial  motor 

vehicles. 

SR-253 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  964,  authoriz- 
ing funds  for  fiscal  years  1990  and 
1991  for  civilian  energy  programs  of 
the  Department  of  Energy,  and  to 
hold  hearings  on  S.  488  to  provide 
Federal  assistance  to  a  program  of  re- 
search, development,  and  demonstra- 
tion of  renewable  energy  and  energy 
efficiency  technologies,  and  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1990  for  conservation  and  renew- 
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able  energy  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy. 

SD-366 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  alcohol  abuse  pre- 
vention. 

SD-342 

9:45  a.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Donald  Phinney  Gregg  of  Maryland, 
to  be  Ambassador  to  the  Republic  of 
Korea. 

SD-419 

2:00  p.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Nutrition  and  Investigations  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation    authorizing     funds     for     the 
Women,  Infants,  and  Children  (WIC) 
Program  and  child  nutrition  programs. 

SR-332 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1990  for  for- 
eign assistance  programs,  focusing  on 
the  World  Bank,  International  Devel- 
opment Association,  International  Fi- 
nance Corporation,  International 
Monetary  Fund,  and  Multilateral  In- 
vestment Guaranty  Agency. 

SD-138 

JUNE  16 

9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Goverrmient  Information  and  Regulation 
Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  programs  of 
the  Paperwork  Reduction  Act. 

SD-342 

10:00  a.m. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  566,  the  Na- 
tional Affordable  Housing  Act,  focus- 
ing  on   rental   assistance   and   public 
housing. 

SD-538 

JUNE  20 

9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Research  and  General  Legis- 
lation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  mechanisms 
for  establishing  priorities  in  agricul- 
tural research  programs. 

SR-332 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Public  Lands,  National  Parks  and  Forests 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  724,  to  modify 
the  boundaries  of  the  Everglades  Na- 
tional Park  and  to  provide  for  the  pro- 
tection of  lands,  waters,  and  natural 
resources  within  the  park. 

SD-366 

2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  foreign 
assistance  programs,  focusing  on  Cen- 
tral America. 

SD-138 
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9:00  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  diversity  and 
concentration  of  media  ownership. 

SR-253 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Aviation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  640.  to  establish 
guidelines  for  Federal  standards  of  li- 
ability for  general  aviation  accidents. 

SR-301 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  resume  hearings  on  alcohol  abuse 
prevention. 

SD-342 
1:30  p.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Conservation  and  Forestry  Subconunittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  sustain- 
ablllty  of  forest  resources. 

SR-332 
2:00  p.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  super  computers. 

SR-253 

JUNE  22 

8:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  404,  H.R.  1415, 
and  S.  898,  to  extend  certain  Depart- 
ment of  Veterans'  Affairs  home  loan 
guaranty  provisions,  and  related  meas- 
ures. 

SR-418 
9:00  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Conservation  and  Forestry  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  conservation 
and  agricultural  practices. 

SR-332 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  the  diversity 
and  concentration  of  media  ownership. 

SR-253 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  foreign 
assistance  programs. 

SD-138 

Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1005,  relating  to 
the  sale,  purchase,  or  other  acquisition 
of  certain  railroads. 

SR-253 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  trends  in  do- 
mestic C02  emissions  as  they  contrib- 
ute   to    the    phenomenon    of    global 
warming. 

SD-366 

JUNE  23 

9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  253,  to  establish 
a  coordinated  National  Nutrition  Mon- 
itoring   and    Related    Research    Pro- 
gram. 

SD-342 
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Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  adminis- 
tration of  Indian  programs  by  the  E^n- 
vironmental  Protection  Agency. 

SR-485 
2:00  p.m. 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  adminis- 
tration of  Indian  programs  by  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency. 

SR-485 

JULY  11 
9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  710.  S.  711. 
and  S.  712.  bills  to  provide  for  a  refer- 
endum   for    the    political    status    of 
Puerto  Rico. 

SD-366 
2:30  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  964.  authoriz- 
ing funds  for  fiscal  years   1990  and 
1991  for  civilian  energy  programs  of 
the  Department  of  Energy,   and  on 
fossil   energy   research   and   develop- 
ment and  the  clean  coal  technology 
program. 

SD-366 

JULY  12 

9:00  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transt>ortation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  707.  to  require 
the  Federal  Commimications  Commis- 
sion to  reinstate  restrictions  on  adver- 
tising during  children's  television,  to 
enforce  the  obligation  of  broadcasters 
to  meet  the  educational  and  informa- 
tional needs  of  the  child  audience. 

SR-253 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

JULY  13 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Merchant  Marine  Subcommittee 
To   hold   hearings  on  capabilities  and 
concerns  of  the  national  sealift  policy. 

SR-253 
Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SR-418 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  710,  S.  711, 
and  S.  712,  bills  to  provide  for  a  refer- 
endum   on    the    political    status    of 
Puerto  Rico. 

SD-366 


JULY  14 

10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  710,  S.  711, 
and  S.  712,  bills  to  provide  for  a  refer- 
endum   on    the    political    status    of 
Puerto  Rico. 

SD-366 

JULY  18 

9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Eiiergy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  964,  authoriz- 
ing funds  for  fiscal  years   1990  and 
1991  for  civilian  energy  programs  of 
the  Department  of  Energy,   focusing 
on  reactor  research  and  development, 
and  on  commercial  efforts  to  develop 
advanced  nuclear  reactor  technologies. 

SD-366 


June  5,  1989 


JULY  19 
9:00  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  999,  relating  to 
the  broadcasting  of  certain  material 
regarding  candidates  for  Federal  elec- 
tive office. 

SR-253 

JULY  20 
9:30  a.m. 
E^nergy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  964,  authoriz- 
ing funds  for  fiscal  years   1990  and 
1991  for  civilian  energy  programs  of 
the  Department  of  Energy,  focusing 
on  reactor  research  and  development, 
and  on  commercial  efforts  to  develop 
advanced  nuclear  reactor  technologies. 

SD-366 
Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  proposed 
legislation  to  revise  certain  provisions 
of  VA  health  care  programs,  including 
S.  13.  S.  86.  S.  165,  S.  192,  S.  263,  S. 
405,  S.  564,  S.  574,  S.  748.  and  S.  846. 

SR-418 

JULY  21 
9:30  a.m. 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  establish  a  Tribal 
Judicial  Resource  Center. 

SR-485 

JULY  26 
9:00  a.m. 
Conunerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1009.  relating  to 
the  purchase  of  broadcasting  time  by 
candidates  for  public  office. 

SR-253 
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The  House  met  at  12  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

With  our  words  of  praise,  O  gracious 
God,  we  offer  this  our  prayer  of 
thanksgiving  and  petition. 

We  are  grateful  for  the  traditions  of 
this  institution  that  provide  opportu- 
nity for  people  to  be  nurtured  in  free- 
dom and  to  experience  the  good  liber- 
ties that  we  cherish  as  a  society. 

We  give  thanks,  O  God,  for  those  in- 
dividuals who  have  dedicated  them- 
selves and  their  abilities  to  do  the 
things  that  make  for  justice  in  our 
land  and  in  our  world,  who  have  used 
the  means  of  government  to  encourage 
people  to  practice  the  blessed  gift  of 
reconciliation,  so  all  people  can  learn 
to  respect  each  other  in  the  bonds  of 
peace. 

We  place  before  You,  loving  God, 
the  sincere  petitions  of  our  own 
hearts.  May  Your  benediction  be  upon 
all  who  serve  in  this  place  that  their 
sense  of  duty  and  spirit  of  honor  in 
serving  You  and  their  country  ever 
enable  them  to  take  pride  in  their  call- 
ing and  make  them  faithful  in  Your 
service. 

Encourage  each  of  us,  O  God,  to  use 
all  the  occasions  of  life  to  do  justice, 
love  mercy,  and  ever  walk  humbly 
with  You,  so  that  the  good  works  done 
for  the  least  among  us  will  be  blessings 
to  the  needy  and  pleasing  in  Your 
sight.  This  we  pray.  Amen. 


The   vote   was  taken  by   electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  298,  nays 
107,  not  voting  28,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  72] 


THE  JOURNAL 


YEAS— 298 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  clause  1,  rule  I,  I  demand  a  vote 
on  agreeing  to  the  Speaker's  approval 
of  the  Journal. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  Chair's  approval  of  the  Journal. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  armounced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quonmi  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 
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Anthony 

Ford  (MI) 

Applegate 

Pord(TN) 

Archer 

Frank 

Aspin 

Frost 

Atkins 

Garcia 

Barnard 

Gaydos 

Bartlett 

Gejdenson 

Bateman 

Gephardt 

Bates 

Gillmor 

Bennett 

Gilman 

Bereuter 

Gingrich 

Berman 

Glickman 

Bevill 

Gonzalez 

Bilbray 

Gordon 

Boggs 

Gradison 

Bonior 

Grant 

Borski 

Gray 

Bosco 

Green 

Boucher 

Guarini 

Boxer 

Gunderson 

Brennan 

Hall  (OH) 

Brooks 

Hall  (TX) 

Broomfield 

Hamilton 

Brown  (CA) 

Hammerschmidt 

Bruce 

Harris 

Bryant 

Hatcher 

Bustamante 

Hawkins 

Byron 

Hayes  (ID 

Callahan 

Hayes  (LA) 

Campbell  (CA) 

Hefner 

Campbell  (CO) 

Henry 

Cardin 

Hertel 

Carper 

Hoagland 

Carr 

Hochbrueckner 

Chapman 

Horton 

Clarke 

Houghton 

Clement 

Hoyer 

Coelho 

Hubbard 

Coleman  (TX) 

Huckaby 

Combest 

Hughes 

Conle 

Hutto 

Conyers 

Johnson  (CT) 

Cooper 

Johnson  (SD) 

Costello 

Johnston 

Coyne 

Jones  (GA) 

Crockett 

Jones  (NO 

Darden 

Jontz 

de  la  Garza 

Kanjorski 

DeFazio 

Kaptur 

Dellums 

Kasich 

Derrick 

Kastenmeier 

Dicks 

Kennedy 

Dingell 

Kennelly 

Dixon 

Kildee 

Donnelly 

Kleczka 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Roller 

Downey 

Kostmayer 

Dreier 

LaFalce 

Duncan 

Lancaster 

Durbin 

Lantos 

Dwyer 

Laughlin 

Dymally 

Leath  (TX) 

Dyson 

Lehman  (CA) 

Early 

Lehman  (FL) 

Eckart 

Lent 

Edwards  (CA) 

Levin  (MI) 

Engel 

Levine  (CA) 

English 

Lewis  (GA) 

Erdreich 

Lipinski 

Evans 

Livingston 

Fascell 

Lloyd 

Fazio 

Long 

Lowey  (NY) 

Luken.  Thomas 

Man  ton 

Markey 

Martin  (NY) 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McDermott 

McEwen 

McHugh 

McMillen  (MD) 

McNulty 

Meyers 

Mfume 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (WA) 

Mineta 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Morella 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murtha 

Myers 

Nagle 

Nalcher 

Neal  (MA) 

Neal  (NO 

Nelson 

Nowak 

Dakar 

Oberslar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Owens  (NY) 

Owens  (UT) 

Packard 

Pallone 

Panetla 

Parker 

Patterson 

Payne  (NJ) 

Payne  (VA) 

Pease 

Pelosi 

Penny 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Po&hard 

Price 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Range) 

Ravenel 

Ray 

Regula 

Richardson 

Rlnaldo 

Robinson 

Roe 

Rohrabacher 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (GA) 

Roybal 

Russo 


Sabo 

Smith  (lA) 

Traficant 

Saiki 

Smith  (NE) 

Traxler 

Sangmeister 

Smith  (NJ) 

Unsoeld 

Sarpalius 

Smith  (VT) 

Valentine 

Savage 

Snowe 

Vander  Jagt 

Sawyer 

Solarz 

Venlo 

Saxton 

Spratt 

Visclosky 

Scheuer 

Staggers 

Volkmer 

Schiff 

stark 

Walgren 

Schneider 

Stearns 

Watkins 

Schulze 

Stenholm 

Weiss 

Schumer 

Stokes 

Whitten 

Shaw 

Studds 

Williams 

Shumway 

Swift 

Wilson 

Shuster 

Synar 

Wise 

Sisisky 

Tallon 

Wolpe 

Skaggs 

Tanner 

Wyden 

Skeen 

Tauzin 

Wylie 

Skellon 

Thomas  (GA) 

Yates 

Slattery 

Torres 

Yatron 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Torricelli 

Smith  (FL) 

Towns 
NAYS-107 

Armey 

Hansen 

Porter 

AuCoin 

Hasten 

Pursell 

Baker 

Hefley 

Rh(xles 

Ballenger 

Herger 

Roberts 

Barton 

Hiler 

Rogers 

Bentley 

HoUoway 

Schaefer 

Bilirakis 

Hopkins 

Schroeder 

Bliley 

Hunter 

Sensenbrenner 

Boehlert 

Hyde 

Shays 

Brown  (CO) 

Inhofe 

Sikorski 

Bunning 

Jacobs 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Burton 

James 

Smith  (MS) 

Chandler 

Kolbe 

Smith  (TX) 

Clay 

Kyi 

Smith.  Denny 

dinger 

Lagomarsino 

(OR) 

Coble 

Leach  (lA) 

Smith,  Robert 

Coleman  (MO) 

Lewis  (CA) 

(NH) 

Coughlin 

Lewis  (FL) 

Smith.  Robert 

Cox 

Lightfoot 

(OR) 

Craig 

Lukens,  Donald 

Solomon 

Crane 

Machtley 

Spence 

Dannemeyer 

Madigan 

Stangeland 

DeLay 

Marlenee 

Stump 

DeWine 

Martin  (ID 

Sundquist 

Dickinson 

McCandless 

Tauke 

Douglas 

McCoUum 

Thomas  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

McCrery 

Upton 

Emerson 

McGrath 

Walker 

Fawell 

Michel 

Walsh 

Fields 

Miller  (OH) 

Weber 

Frenzel 

Molinari 

Weldon 

Gallegly 

Moorhead 

Wheat 

Gekas 

Murphy 

Whitlaker 

Goodling 

Nielson 

Wolf 

Goss 

Oxley 

Young  (AK) 

Grandy 

Pashayan 

Young (FL) 

Hancock 

Paxon 

NOT  VOTING- 

-28 

Beilenson 

Gibbons 

Roukema 

Browder 

Ireland 

Schuette 

Buechner 

Jenkins 

Sharp 

Collins 

Leland 

Stallings 

Courter 

Lowery  (CA) 

Thomas  (WY) 

Davis 

McCloskey 

Udall 

Doman  (CA) 

McMillan  (NO 

Vucanovich 

Espy 

Parris 

Waxman 

Florio 

Ridge 

Gallo 

Ritler 

D  1220 

Mr.     BATES     and     Mr.     SAVAGE 

changed    t 

heir    vote    from    "nay"    to 

"yea." 
So  the  Journal  was  approved. 

The    result    of    the    vote    was 
nounced  as  above  recorded. 


an- 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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PLEDGE  OP  ALLEGIANCE 

The  SPEAKER.  Will  all  Members 
rise  and  permit  the  Chair  to  lead  us  in 
the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  to  our  flag. 

The  Speaker,  Mr.  Wright,  led  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance  as  follows: 

I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  Flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  to  the  Repub- 
lic for  which  it  stands,  one  nation  under 
God.  indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice  for 
all. 


UMI 


ELECTION  OP  SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
Speaker's  announcement  of  Wednes- 
day, May  31,  1989,  the  Chair  will  re- 
ceive nominations  for  the  Office  of 
Speaker. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Gray]. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Democratic  Caucus,  I  am 
directed  by  the  unanimous  vote  of 
that  caucus  to  present  for  election  to 
the  Office  of  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  the  name  of 
the  Honorable  Thomas  S.  Foley,  a 
Representative  from  the  State  of 
Washington. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  now  rec- 
ognizes the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Lewis]. 

(Mr.  LEWIS  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, as  chairman  of  the  Republican 
Conference,  I  am  directed  by  the 
unanimous  vote  of  that  conference  to 
present  for  election  to  the  Office  of 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives the  name  of  the  Honorable 
Robert  H.  Michel,  a  Representative 
from  the  State  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  time  of  great  tribulation 
and  turbulence  as  this  House  celebrates  its 
200th  anniversary.  Radical  changes  in  the 
structure  of  power  are  always  that.  But  it  is  a 
credit  to  the  strength  of  this  institution  that  in 
the  midst  of  this  upheaval,  we  are  all  joined 
together  in  the  common  goal  of  determining 
who  will  lead  us. 

Bob  Michel,  the  Republican  leader,  is  such 
a  man.  This  man  from  the  land  of  Lincoln  will 
open  the  doors  and  let  sunshine  enter  these 
hallowed  halls.  He  knows  that  conducting  the 
affairs  of  the  Nation  in  the  dark  leads  to  blind- 
ness and  a  failure  of  vision. 

No  person  in  the  history  of  the  House  has 
tasted  the  bitterness  of  being  in  the  minority 
as  often  as  Bob  Michel.  He  will  be  in  the 
"Guiness  World  Book  of  Records"  one  more 
time  as,  today,  he  is  nominated  for  the  sixth 
time  for  the  speakership,  by  the  Republican 
Conference. 

Bob  Michel  knows  these  are  times  of  great 
historical  significance  in  the  House.  It  is  the 
changing  of  the  guard  that  follows  the  revolu- 
tionary downfall  of  kings  and  princes.  But  he 
knows  as  well  that  in  these  events  we  have 
changed  everything — and  we  have  changed 
nothing.  As  Speaker  he  will  fight  for  a  more 
permanent  change — reform  of  the  House  as 
an  Institution. 


We  as  Republicans  want  reform,  not  re- 
venge. We  will  help  expunge  corruption  from 
the  House  wherever  it  exists — on  either  side 
of  the  aisle.  We  hold  out  this  collective  stance 
to  our  Democratic  majority,  the  news  media, 
and  to  the  familes  and  voters  of  America,  as  a 
model  for  responsible  government. 

Bob  Michel  is  our  choice  for  Speaker.  He 
has  earned  the  enthusiastic  vote  of  every 
Representative  in  this  House.  By  virtue  of 
fnendship  and  philosophy,  he  is  entitled  to  the 
votes  of  dozens  of  our  Democratic  col- 
leagues—and they  know  it. 

If  our  system  were  somewhat  different,  he 
would  be  Prime  Minister— and  then  the  entire 
worid  would  know  his  wonderful  mix  of 
common  sense  and  decency  that  many  of  us 
take  for  granted. 

Many  see  this  time  of  upheaval  as  a  time  of 
great  danger.  Bob  Michel  sees  it  as  a  time  of 
great  opportunity— an  opportunity  to  turn  this 
House  back  to  the  people;  to  institute  ethical 
and  political  accountability;  to  end  the  practice 
of  spending  taxpayer  money  on  bills  and  pro- 
grams in  the  dark;  and  to  elevate  campaign 
and  ethics  reform  to  the  top  of  this  body's 
agenda. 

As  Speaker,  he  would  fight  for  a  Republican 
agenda,  of  course.  But  he  would  also  protect 
the  rights  of  the  Democratic  Party.  And  he 
would  allow  any  idea— liberal  or  conserva- 
tive—to come  before  this  body  for  a  vote  if  it 
had  merit.  For  that  is  part  of  his  vision,  as 
well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  chairman  of  the  House  Re- 
publican Conference,  I  am  pleased  to  say  that 
I  have  been  directed  by  the  unanimous  vote 
of  that  conference  to  present  for  election  to 
the  Office  of  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  name  of  the  Honorable 
Robert  H.  Michel,  of  Illinois. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Honorable 
Thomas  S.  Foley,  a  Representative 
from  the  State  of  Washington,  and 
the  Honorable  Robert  H.  Michel,  a 
Representative  from  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois, have  been  placed  in  nomination. 

Are  there  any  further  nominations? 

There  being  no  further  nominations, 
the  Chair  will  appoint  tellers. 

The  Chair  appoints  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Annunzio];  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Thomas]; 
the  gentlewoman  from  Colorado  [Mrs. 
ScHROEDER];  and  the  gentlewoman 
from  Nebraska  [Mrs.  Smith]. 

The  tellers  will  come  forward  and 
take  their  seats  at  the  desk  in  front  of 
the  Speaker's  rostrum. 

The  roll  will  now  be  called,  and 
those  responding  to  their  names  will 
indicate  by  surname  the  nominee  of 
their  choice. 

The  reading  clerk  will  now  call  the 
roll. 

The  tellers  having  taken  their 
places,  the  House  proceeded  to  vote 
for  the  Speaker. 

The  following  is  the  result  of  the 
vote: 


[Roll  No.  73] 

Foley— 251 

Ackerman 

Alexander              Andrews 

Akaka 

Anderson               Annunzio 

Anthony 

Harris 

Pal  lone 

Applegate 

Hatcher 

Panetta 

Aspin 

Hawkins 

Parker 

Atkins 

Haye.s  (ID 

Patterson 

AuCoin 

Hayes  (LA) 

Payne ( NJ ) 

Barnard 

Hefner 

Payne  (VA) 

Bates 

Herlel 

Pease 

Bennett 

Hoagland 

Pelosi 

Berman 

Hochbrueckner 

Penny 

Bevill 

Hoyer 

Perkins 

Bilbray 

Hubbard 

Pickett 

Boggs 

Huckaby 

Pickle 

Bonier 

Hughes 

Poshard 

Borskl 

Hutto 

Price 

Bosco 

Jacobs 

Rahall 

Bourher 

Jenkins 

Rangel 

Boxer 

Johnson  (SD) 

Ray 

Brcnnan 

Johnston 

Richardson 

Brook.s 

Jones  (GA) 

Robinson 

Browder 

Jones  (NO 

Roe 

Brown  <CA) 

Jontz 

Rose 

Bruce 

Kanjorski 

Ro.stenkowski 

Bryant 

Kaplur 

Rowland  (GA) 

Bustamanle 

Kastenmeier 

Roybal 

Byron 

Kennedy 

RU.SSO 

Campbell  (COi 

Kennelly 

Sabo 

Cardin 

Kildee 

Sangmeister 

Carper 

Kleczka 

Sarpalius 

Carr 

Kolter 

Savage 

Chapman 

Kostmayer 

Sawyer 

Clarke 

I^Falce 

Scheuer 

Clay 

LAncasler 

Schroeder 

Clement 

Ivan  t  OS 

Schumer 

Coelho 

Laughlin 

Sharp 

Coleman  (TX) 

Leath(TXl 

Sikorski 

Conyers 

Lehman  (CAi 

Sisisky 

Cooper 

Lehman  (FL) 

Skaggs 

Costcllo 

Leland 

Skelton 

Coyne 

Levin  (MI) 

Slattery 

Crockett 

Levine  (CA) 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Darden 

Lewis  (GA) 

Smith  iFL) 

de  la  Garza 

Lipinski 

Smith  (lA) 

DeFay.io 

Lloyd 

Solarz 

Dellums 

Long 

Spratt 

Derrick 

Lowey  (NY) 

Staggers 

Dicks 

Luken.  Thomas 

Stallings 

Dingell 

Manton 

Stark 

Dixon 

Markey 

Stenholm 

Donnelly 

Martinez 

Stokes 

Dorgan  <NDi 

Matsui 

Studds 

Downey 

Mavroules 

Swift 

Durbin 

Mazzoli 

Synar 

Dwyer 

McCloskey 

Tallon 

Dymally 

McCurdy 

Tanner 

Dyson 

McDermott 

Tauzin 

Early 

McHugh 

Thomas  (GA) 

Eckart 

McMillen(MD) 

Torres 

Edwards  iCA) 

McNulty 

Torricelli 

Engel 

Mfume 

Towns 

English 

Miller  (CA) 

Traficant 

Erdreich 

Mineta 

Traxler 

Evans 

Moakley 

Udall 

Pascell 

MoUohan 

Unsoeld 

Fazio 

Montgomery 

Valentine 

Feighan 

Moody 

Vento 

Flake 

Morrison  (CT) 

Visclosky 

Flippo 

Mrazek 

Volkmer 

Foglietta 

Murphy 

Walgren 

Ford  (MI) 

Murtha 

Watkins 

Ford(TN) 

Nagle 

Waxman 

Frank 

Natcher 

Weiss 

Frost 

Neal(MA) 

Wheat 

Garcia 

Neal  (NC( 

Whitten 

Gaydos 

Nelson 

Williams 

Gejdenson 

Nowak 

Wilson 

Gephardt 

Dakar 

Wise 

Glickman 

Oberslar 

Wolpe 

Gonzalez 

Obey 

Wright 

Gordon 

Clin 

Wyden 

Gray 

Ortiz 

Yates 

HalKTXI 

Owens  (NY) 

Yatron 

Hamilton 

Owens  (UT) 
Michel— 164 

Archer 

Boehlert 

Combest 

Armey 

Broomfield 

Conte 

Baker 

Brown  (CO) 

Coughlin 

Ballenger 

Bunning 

Cox 

Bartlelt 

Burton 

Craig 

Barton 

Callahan 

Crane 

Bateman 

Campbell  (CA) 

Dannemeyer 

Bent  ley 

Chandler 

DeLay 

Bereuter 

Clinger 

DeWine 

Bilirakis 

Coble 

Dickinson 

Bliley 

Coleman  (MO) 

Douglas 

Beilenson 

Buechner 

Collins 

Courier 

Davis 

Dornan  (CA) 


The  SPEA 
their  tallies 
votes  cast  is 
ble  Thomas 
has  receive< 
Robert  H.  I 
ceived  164,  w 

Therefore, 
Foley,  of  ^\ 
Speaker  of 
tives,  having 
votes  cast. 

The   Chai 
committee  t 
to  the  chair 
nois    [Mr. 
from   Penru 
gentleman 
Lewis],  the 
ton  [Mr.  Di 
Washington 
man   from 
SON],  the  ge 
[Mr.  Chane 
Washington 
man  from 
mott],    and 
Washingtor 
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Dreier 

Lewis  (FL) 

Saxton 

Duncan 

Lightfoot 

Schaefer 

Edwards  (OK) 

Livingston 

Schiff 

Emerson 

Lowery  (CA) 

Schneider 

Pawell 

Lukens.  Donald 

Schulze 

Fields 

Machtley 

Sensenbrenner 

Fish 

Madigan 

Shaw 

Frenzel 

Marlenee 

Shays 

Gallegly 

Martin  (ID 

Shumway 

Gekas 

Martin  (NY) 

Shuster 

Gillmor 

McCandless 

Skeen 

Oilman 

McCoUum 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Gingrich 

McCrery 

Smith  (MS) 

Goodling 

McDade 

Smith  (NE) 

Goss 

McEwen 

Smith  (NJ) 

Gradison 

McOrath 

Smith  (TX) 

Grandy 

McMillan  (NO 

Smith  (VT) 

Grant 

Meyers 

Smith.  Denny 

Green 

Miller  (OH) 

(OR) 

Gunderson 

Miller  (WA) 

Smith.  Robert 

Hammerschmidt  Molinari 

(NH) 

Hancocli 

Moorhead 

Smith.  Robert 

Hansen 

Morella 

(OR) 

Hasten 

Morrison  (WA) 

Snowe 

Hefley 

Myers 

Solomon 

Henry 

Nielson 

Spence 

Herger 

Oxley 

Stangeland 

Hiler 

Packard 

Stearns 

Holloway 

Pashayan 

Stump 

Hopkins 

Paxon 

Sundquisl 

Horton 

Petri 

Tauke 

Houghton 

Porter 

Thomas  iCA) 

Hunter 

Pursell 

Thomas  (WY) 

Hyde 

Quillen 

Upton 

Inhofe 

Ravenel 

Vander  Jagl 

Ireland 

Regula 

Walker 

James 

Rhodes 

Walsh 

Johnson  (CT) 

Rinaldo 

Weber 

Kasich 

Ritter 

Weldon 

Kolbe 

Roberts 

Whittaker 

Kyi 

Rogers 

Wolf 

Lagomarsino 

Rohrabacher 

Wylie 

Leach  lIAl 

Roth 

Young  (AK) 

Lent 

Rowland  (CT) 

Young  (FL) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Saiki 

Answered  ■Present"— 2 

Foley 

Michel 

Not  Voting— 

17 

Beilenson 

Espy 

Parris 

Buechner 

Flor)o 

Ridge 

Collins 

Gallo 

Roukema 

Courier 

Gibbons 

Schuelte 

Davis 

Guarini 

Vucanovich 

Dornan  (CA) 

Hall  (OH) 

The  committee  will  retire  from  the 
Chamber  to  escort  the  Speaker-elect 
to  the  chair. 


D  1300 

The  SPEAKER.  The  tellers  agree  in 
their  tallies  that  the  total  number  of 
votes  cast  is  417,  of  which  the  Honora- 
ble Thomas  S.  Foley,  of  Washington, 
has  received  251  and  the  Honorable 
Robert  H.  Michel,  of  Illinois,  has  re- 
ceived 164,  with  2  voting  "present." 

Therefore,  the  Honorable  Thomas  S. 
Foley,  of  Washington,  is  duly  elected 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, having  received  a  majority  of  the 
votes  cast. 

The  Chair  appoints  the  following 
committee  to  escort  the  Speaker-elect 
to  the  chair:  The  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Michel],  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Gray],  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Lewis],  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  Dicks],  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Swift],  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  [Mr.  Morri- 
son], the  gentleman  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Chandler],  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Miller],  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  [Mr.  McDer- 
mott],  and  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington  [Mrs.  Unsoeld]. 


D  1310 
The     Doorkeeper     announced 


the 


Speaker-elect  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  101st  Congress,  who 
was  escorted  to  the  chair  by  the  com- 
mittee of  escort. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker-elect,  my 
colleagues,  guests  of  the  House. 

Once  again,  I  hold  in  my  hand— tem- 
porarily, alas— a  symbol  of  the  author- 
ity of  the  Speaker  of  the  House. 

We  are  taught  it  is  better  to  give 
than  receive.  I  believe  that.  When  it 
comes  to  Speaker's  gavels,  I  have 
become  distressingly  expert  at  it, 
having  now  gone  down  to  defeat  for 
the  sixth  time  on  a  straight  party-line 
vote. 

I  look  forward  to  the  day  when 
someone  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
learns  the  joys  of  such  selfless  behav- 
ior. 

My  colleagues,  I  know  you  are  anx- 
ious to  hear  from  the  Speaker,  but 
before  formally  presenting  him  to  you, 
I  would  ask  your  forbearance  that  I 
might  make  a  few  comments  of  my 
own. 

During  the  recent  past  we  have 
taken  part  in  a  number  of  ceremonies 
commemorating  the  bicentennial  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

We  had  a  marvelous  celebration  on 
this  floor  in  which  many  of  us  got  the 
chance  to  say  what  we  believe  about 
this  great  institution. 

But  in  a  curious  irony  of  history- 
some  might  say  a  tragedy  of  history— 
the  very  year  in  which  we  celebrated 
the  great  traditions  and  the  glories  of 
the  House,  it  has  been  blighted  by  un- 
precedented crises,  personal  and  insti- 
tutional. 

Today  we  have  that  rare,  most  pre- 
cious and  improbable  of  gifts— a 
second  chance  for  comprehensive,  bi- 
partisan institutional  reform  that  will 
set  the  course  for  a  new  century. 

Let  me  turn  to  my  friends  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  for  a  moment— 
and  I  hope  that  you  will  take  what  I 
have  to  say  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  is 
intended. 

First,  no  political  party— no  man  or 
woman  in  the  House,  no  faction,  no 
ideology— has  a  monopoly  on  virtue. 
Human  folly  is  an  equal-opportunity 
employer. 

No,  there  is  no  monopoly  on  virtue, 
but  for  over  35  years  there  has  been  a 
monopoly  of  power  in  the  House. 

Thirty-five  years  of  uninterrupted 
power  can  act  like  a  corrosive  acid 
upon  the  restraints  of  civility  and 
comity. 

Those  who  have  been  kings  of  the 
Hill  for  so  long  may  forget  that  major- 
ity status  is  not  a  divine  right— and  mi- 
nority status  is  not  a  permanent  condi- 
tion. 


At  the  heart  of  our  crises  are  not 
personal  faults  of  individual  Members. 
After  32  years  as  a  Member  and  over 
40  years  on  the  Hill,  it  is  my  belief 
that  the  personal  integrity  of  the  over- 
whelming number  of  Members  of  this 
institution  is  and  has  been  as  good  or 
better  than  that  of  any  group  in  our 
society— especially  those  who  criticize 
the  most.  [Applause.] 

I  believe  that  the  processes  of  the 
House,  as  established  to  deal  with 
ethics  cases,  have  to  proceed. 

The  former  Speaker  said  in  his  fare- 
well address  to  the  House  that  "this 
mindless  cannibalism  has  got  to  stop." 
Now,  it  is  a  catchy  phrase,  but  the 
distinguished  members  of  the  commit- 
tee on  ethics,  equally  divided  from 
both  parties,  are  neither  mindless  nor 
cannibals.  [Applause.] 

In  fact,  it  is  their  reasoned  judg- 
ment, under  extraordinary  pressure, 
that  stands  between  us  and  the  canni- 
balism which  the  Speaker  referred  to. 
I  am  all  for  putting  an  end  to  bitter- 
ness. 

I  am  all  in  favor  of  putting  our 
House  in  order— but  we  do  not  do  so 
by  sweeping  things  under  the  rug. 

This  House  is  in  a  convulsive  state. 
We  have  experienced  some  really  dark 
days,  but  I  take  heart  in  the  strengths 
that  are  built  into  this  institution  to 
cope  with  the  times. 

I  also  take  heart  from  the  fact  that 
Tom  Foley,  for  whom  I  have  the 
greatest  admiration,  will  be  the  new 
Speaker  and,  yes,  we  are  going  to  have 
our  marked  differences.  That  is  the 
nature  of  this  place,  but  that  need  not 
intrude  upon  the  mutual  respect  and 
the  trust  that  we  have  for  one  another 
as  leaders. 

Tom  Foley,  coming  from  the  great 
Pacific  Northwest,  reminds  me  of  the 
line  of  poetry  that  says: 

"But  westward,  look,  the  land  is 
bright." 

Congratulations,  Mr.  Speaker-elect. 
Let  me  hand  over  to  you  this  symbol 
of  the  great  power  and  the  great  re- 
sponsibilities you  have  just  been  given 
by  the  House. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  House, 
what  a  privilege  for  me  to  present  to 
you    the    new    Speaker-elect    of    the 
House  of  Representatives. 
[Applause.  Members  rising.] 

D  1320 

The  SPEAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Bob 
Michel,  my  fellow  Members,  friends, 
guests,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  article  I, 
section  2  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  states  simply  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  shall  choose 
their  Speaker  and  other  officers. 
Those  are  simple  words,  but  there  are 
no  simple  words  that  can  convey  my 
deep  gratitude  to  you  for  having 
chosen  me  to  be  the  Speaker  of  this 
House. 
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It  is  also  a  great  honor  to  be  present- 
ed by  the  distinguished  Republican 
leader  and  my  good  friend,  Bob 
Michel.  We  have  two  great  political 
parties  that  have  nourished  our  politi- 
cal tradition  and  served  it  so  well 
throughout  our  history.  The  Republi- 
can Party  could  not  choose  a  more 
able  or  talented  or  distinguished  a 
leader  than  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Michel].  [Applause.] 

He  would  make  a  great  Speaker  him- 
self, but  I  prefer  him  as  the  Republi- 
can leader. 

Although  I  know  and  expect  that 
Bob  Michel  will,  as  he  has  been  in  the 
past,  be  an  outspoken  leader  and 
champion  for  his  party,  for  its  pro- 
grams and  its  philosophy.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  whatever  disagreements 
arise  between  us  over  policy  will  never 
interfere  with  our  friendship  or  with 
the  deep  and  abiding  respect  I  have 
for  you.  Bob.  I  look  forward  to  work- 
ing with  you  in  a  spirit  of  cooperation 
and  increased  consultation  as  we  ad- 
dress the  problems  facing  this  House 
and  the  Nation. 

It  has  been  the  proudest  accomplish- 
ment of  my  life  to  represent  the 
people  of  the  Fifth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Washington,  and  I  must  say  a 
word  of  gratitude  and  thankfulness  to 
them  for  having  allowed  me  to  serve 
for  so  many  years  in  their  behalf. 

There  are  so  many  people  to  whom  I 
am  grateful,  but  first  and  foremost  is 
my  wife  and  my  loving  companion  for 
24  years.  21  years,  will  be  24.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

No  words  can  express  my  love  and 
gratitude  to  you. 

To  my  surviving  mother  and  sister 
and  love  of  my  family,  to  the  staff  of 
all  of  the  offices  I  have  held  here  in 
the  Congress  for  so  many  years  who 
have  been  a  part  of  everything  that  I 
have  tried  to  do  in  public  life,  to  my 
teachers,  to  my  friends,  to  those  who 
first  inspired  me  to  public  service, 
most  of  all  my  father  who  convinced 
me  that  public  service  was  a  great 
trust  and  the  highest  possible  calling; 
to  those  who  gave  me  an  opportunity 
for  public  service,  to  people  like  Henry 
M.  Jackson  and  Warren  G.  Magnuson, 
who  taught  me  that  the  public  office 
can  contribute  so  much  to  the  public 
good.  To  the  Speakers  with  whom  I 
have  served,  John  McCormack  and 
Carl  Albert  and  Tip  O'Neill,  who 
served  longer  than  any  Speaker  of  this 
House  in  continuous  service,  and  to 
you.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  I  believe 
that  the  great  accomplishments  of  the 
last  Congress  will  go  down  in  history 
as  a  tribute  to  your  leadership  and 
dedication.  [Applause.] 

And  to  the  great  Republican  leaders. 
Gerald  R.  Ford,  who  left  this  place  to 
assume  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States  as  a  healing  President  at  a  diffi- 
cult time  in  our  country's  history.  I 
was  in  the  E>emocratic  Cloakroom 
when  Gerald  Ford  took  the  oath  of 


office  as  President  of  the  United 
States.  You  may  remember  he  asked 
the  country  to  pray  for  him,  and  in 
the  silence  of  the  Democratic  Cloak- 
room, a  single  voice  said,  "We  will. 
Jerry.  God  bless  you." 

To  John  Rhodes,  who  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  this  last  week,  and 
to  Bob  Michel,  with  whom  I  look  for- 
ward to  the  closest  cooperation,  and  to 
aJl  of  you,  all  of  my  colleagues,  who 
though  you  have  different  visions  for 
the  future  of  this  country,  share  a 
common  commitment  to  public  serv- 
ice, a  common  concern  for  the  public 
good,  and  a  love  of  this  House. 

We  are  proud  to  call  this  the  Peo- 
ple's House,  the  fundamental  institu- 
tion of  American  democracy.  Although 
it  is  not  the  oldest  parliament  in  the 
world,  it  has  existed  longer  as  an  inde- 
pendent, popularly  elected  legislature 
than  any  other  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind. 

And  as  we  watch  the  remarkable 
struggles  of  the  Chinese  people,  as  we 
see  the  growing  aspirations  of  those  in 
the  Soviet  Union  and  in  Poland  and 
elsewhere,  we  can  take  pride  that  the 
values  that  gave  this  institution  its 
birth  and  have  sustained  it  for  200 
years  now  sweep  round  the  world. 

This  body  reflects  most  closely  the 
Nation  at  large.  It  is  not,  as  many  have 
suggested,  a  fixed,  unchangeable  body. 
We  have  even  been  called  the  House 
of  Lords.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  there  is  constantly  a  refreshment 
from  every  part  of  the  country  as  new 
Members  come  from  all  quarters,  from 
every  background,  of  every  race  and 
creed  and  color  and  commitment  to 
serve  here. 

Since  1965,  when  I  first  came,  93  per- 
cent of  this  body  have  changed.  Since 
1974,  81  percent  have  changed,  and  in 
the  years  since  1980,  fully  55  percent 
of  the  House  has  changed  its  member- 
ship. 

We  benefit  by  this  infusion  of  new 
ideas,  new  personalities,  new  princi- 
ples. But  it  remains  ultimately  the 
choice  of  the  American  electorate. 

We  need  to  strengthen  this  House.  I 
do  not  share  the  views  of  some  that  we 
should  attempt  to  tear  it  down.  On  the 
contrary,  I  think  we  must  strengthen 
and  build  it.  [Applause.] 

And  in  that  task  I  pledge  to  all  of 
you.  Democrats  and  Republicans, 
Members  from  every  part  of  the  coun- 
try, that  I  understand  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  as 
other  Speakers  have  understood  it  and 
practiced  it,  to  be  a  responsibility  to 
the  whole  House  and  to  each  and 
every  individual  Member,  undivided  by 
that  center  aisle.  [Applause.] 

I  take  great  pride,  as  all  of  you  do,  in 
our  public  service.  I  have  spent  25 
years  in  the  Congress,  and  it  has  been 
for  me  the  great  and  abiding  pride  of 
my  life.  I  believe  that  public  service  is 
a  free  gift  of  a  free  people,  and  a  chal- 
lenge for  all  of  us  in  public  life  to  do 


what  we  can  to  make  that  service 
useful  for  those  who  have  sent  us 
here. 

D  1330 

I  am  confident,  as  is  Bob  Michel,  in 
the  fundamental  honesty  and  integri- 
ty of  the  Members  who  serve  here.  I 
believe  the  standard  of  public  conduct 
is  higher  and  the  performance  of  that 
standard  is  better  in  this  House  today 
than  at  any  other  time  in  the  history 
of  our  Nation.  But  questions  must  be 
discussed  and  answered. 

I  have  asked  Bob  Michel  to  join 
with  me  in  asking  the  bipartisan  task 
force  on  ethics  reform  to  report  at  an 
early  date  their  recommendations  to 
us  and  to  the  House  so  that  the  House 
may  consider  what  recommendations 
they  may  make  and  other  recommen- 
dations and  proposals  in  this  session  of 
Congress  this  year. 

I  am  a  proud  Democrat,  but  I  appeal 
specifically  to  our  friends  on  the  Re- 
publican side  that  we  should  come  to- 
gether and  put  away  bitterness  and  di- 
vision and  hostility.  We  need  to  debate 
public  issues  vigorously  sometimes, 
even  passionately  sometimes,  and 
decide  for  the  country  what  should  be 
done;  but  we  need  to  debate  and 
decide  with  reason  and  without 
rancor.  I  will  do  what  I  can,  and  every 
day  that  I  serve  in  this  office,  to 
insure  that  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
each  Member  of  the  House  are  re- 
spected and  to  insure  that  the  proce- 
dure is  fair  for  all. 

I  applaud  the  desire  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  work  with  the 
Congress  and  with  both  parties,  and 
we  extend,  warmly,  our  offer  of  coop- 
eration with  him. 

We  have  elections  every  4  years,  but 
we  have  one  President  at  a  time,  and 
he  who  does  not  wish  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  President  Bush, 
well  is  no  friend  of  the  Republic.  We 
wish  him  well.  We  wish  to  work  with 
him.  We  wish  to  serve  the  common  in- 
terests of  this  country  and  its  interests 
abroad. 

A  dozen  years  ago  my  great  friend 
and  yours,  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  stood 
here  to  take  the  oath  of  office  as 
Speaker  for  the  first  time.  In  his 
speech  he  reminded  us  in  a  para- 
phrased way  of  the  words  of  Henry 
Clay,  a  great  and  former  Speaker  of 
the  House.  In  promising  to  be  prompt 
and  impartial  in  deciding  parliamenta- 
ry questions,  he  pledged  to  be  patient, 
good-tempered,  and  courteous  toward 
individual  Members.  He  pledged  his 
best  to  employ  the  talent,  the  great 
talent  of  this  House  for  full  and  fair 
consideration  of  those  issues  that 
come  before  it.  He  pledged  in  those 
moments  of  agitation  from  which  no 
assembly  is  entirely  exempt  to  remain 
cool  and  unshaken,  gathering  the  per- 
manent laws  and  rules  of  the  House 
and  guarding  them  from  being  sacri- 
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ficed to  temporary  passions,  preju- 
dices, or  interests.  I  repeat  that 
pledge. 

You  have  bestowed  upon  me  a  great 
honor  and  a  great  responsibility.  I  will 
devote  every  ability  I  have  to  justify 
and  maintain  your  confidence  and  the 
integrity  of  this  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  protect  the  rights  and  wel- 
fare of  all  Members  so  that  we  can  ful- 
fill our  high  responsibility  in  repre- 
senting the  people  of  this  Nation. 

With  God's  help,  with  your  under- 
standing and  support,  I  am  now  pre- 
pared to  take  the  oath  of  office. 

[Applause,  the  Members  rising.] 

The  SPEAKER-ELECT.  Will  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
WHiTTia*]  please  come  forward  to  ad- 
minister the  oath  of  office? 

Mr.  WHITTEN  then  administered 
the  oath  of  office  to  Mr.  Foley  of 
Washington. 

[Applause,  the  Members  rising.] 


NOTIFICATION  TO  SENATE  OF 
ELECTION  OF  SPEAKER  OF 
THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA- 
TIVES 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  166)  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  166 
Resolved,  That  a  message  be  sent  to  the 
Senate  to  inform  that  body  that  Thomas  S. 
Foley,  a  Representative  from  the  State  of 
Washington,  has  been  elected  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


ENOUGH  IS  ENOUGH 

(Mr.  KANJORSKI  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  to  call  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion to  an  article  that  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  this  morning  and  to 
express  my  feeling  that  enough  is 
enough. 

I  rise  as  a  Democrat,  but  I  am  rising 
in  defense  of  a  colleague  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle,  the  gentleman  from 
Termessee,  Mr.  James  Quillen. 

The  Washington  Post  today  saw  fit 
to  attack  this  Member  of  the  House  of 
some  25  years  of  innuendo  and  infer- 
ence, which  is  outrageous  in  tone  and 
intimidation  at  its  least. 

I  think  that  this  House  has  to  stand 
and  take  note  that  the  media  today  is 
attempting  to  impede  the  actions  of 
this  Congress  by  insinuating  that  a 
reasonable  act  or  a  personal  act  by  any 
Member  to  raise  an  amendment  before 
this  House  and  before  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  should  be  challenged  as 
something  of  a  conflict  of  interest. 
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I  do  not  know  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Quillen]  personally, 
but  I  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
serve  with  him  for  more  than  4  years. 
It  incenses  me  that  we  should  allow 
any  Member  of  this  House  to  be  in- 
timidated by  a  press  that  is  out  to  de- 
stroy this  institution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  realize  what  the 
Washington  Post  is  after.  It  does  not 
desire  to  improve  this  institution  or 
this  Government.  It  strives  to  have  a 
place  on  the  checkout  counters  of 
America's  supermarkets. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  CLERK  TO 
INFORM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  THE 
ELECTION  OF  THE  SPEAKER 
OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE- 
SENTATIVES 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  167)  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  167 
Resolved,  That  the  Clerk  be  instructed  to 
inform  the  President  of  the  United  States 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  has  elect- 
ed Thomas  S.  Foley,  a  Representative  from 
the  State  of  Washington.  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


for  construction  of  recreational  facili- 
ties associated  with  the  project. 

The  Buffalo  Bill  modification 
project  is  more  than  60  percent  com- 
plete. If  the  required  Increase  in 
project  cost  ceiling  is  not  approved, 
completion  would  be  delayed. 

An  increase  in  appropriations  will 
enable  the  citizens  of  the  State  of  Wy- 
oming and  the  Nation  to  realize  the 
maximum  benefits  from  the  project, 
benefits  which  were  not  anticipated 
when  project  cost  estimates  were  pre- 
pared in  1972. 

We  should  not  let  this  important 
project  fall  behind  schedule,  and  that 
is  precisely  what  will  happen  if  we  do 
not  increase  the  Federal  cost  ceiling  of 
this  project  by  October  1.  1989.  The 
State  of  Wyoming  has  already  taken 
legislative  action  to  increase  its  share 
from  $47  million  to  $52  million.  I  urge 
that  we  take  the  action  necessary  to 
assure  timely  completion  of  this  im- 
portant project. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 
Mr.  GUARINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
RoUcall  Vote  No.  73  on  election  of  the 
Speaker  I  was  unavoidably  detained 
on  the  Senate  side.  Had  I  been  present 
I  would  have  voted  for  the  Honorable 
Thomas  S.  Foley  to  be  Speaker. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  re- 
ceive 1-minute  speeches  at  this  time. 


INTRODUCTION       OF       LEGISLA- 
TION  TO    COMPLETE   BUFFALO 
BILL  DAM  PROJECT 
(Mr.  THOMAS  of  Wyoming  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  today  introducing  legis- 
lation to  authorize  appropriations  for 
the  completion  of  the  construction  of 
the  Buffalo  Bill  Dam  modification 
project  which  is  underway  near  Cody, 
WY.  The  legislation  would  increase 
the  Federal  share  of  project  costs 
from  $68.7  to  $80  million.  The  State  of 
Wyoming  is  a  cost-sharing  sponsor  for 
the  modification  project.  The  State  is 
providing  50  percent  of  the  funding 


REPRESSION  OF  THE  CHINESE 
PEOPLE 

(Mr.  PRICE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PRICE.  Madam  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  protect  in  the  strongest  possible 
terms  the  senseless  violence  and  bru- 
tality used  by  the  Chinese  government 
to  repress  the  massive  and  peaceful 
prodemocracy  demonstrations  in  that 
country. 

It  is  deeply  disappointing  that  the 
progress  toward  opening  up  Chinese 
society— in  which  that  country's 
people,  and  all  Americans,  as  friends 
of  the  Chinese  people,  have  taken  so 
much  hope  in  recent  years— has  now 
been  brutally  reversed. 

President  Bush's  public  reaction,  I 
regret  to  say,  did  not  begin  to  express 
the  outrage  and  horror  that  most  of 
us  feel.  In  particular,  our  Ambassador 
should  have  immediately  been  called 
home.  I  applaud  the  President's  deci- 
sion to  cut  off  all  military  sales  to 
China;  it  is  unthinkable  to  continue 
such  sales  to  a  government  engaged  in 
the  slaughter  of  its  own  people.  I  urge 
the  consideration  of  broader  economic 
sanctions,  particularly  in  high-technol- 
ogy areas  with  national  security  impli- 
cations. 

It  is  also  important  to  give  every 
consideration  to  Chinese  students  in 
this  country  who  may  need  to  extend 
their  visas.  Many  of  these  students 
have  spoken  out  and  demonstrated 
courageously  in  support  of  their  com- 
patriots back  home,  and  they  are  enti- 
tled to  our  Government's  understand- 
ing and  help.  I  am  privileged  to  have 
hundreds  of  such  students  studying  in 
my  district,  and  meeting  with  a  group 
of  these  students  yesterday  brought 
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home  fully  the  enormity  of  this  trage- 
dy to  me. 


LET  US  GET  SERIOUS  IN  COM- 
BATING FRAUD.  WASTE,  AND 
MISMANAGEMENT 

(Mr.  LANCASTER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LANCASTER.  Madame  Speaker, 
our  national  defense  is  under  attack. 
The  enemy  operates  behind  the  lines 
and  is  as  destructive  as  any  we  have 
encountered.  That  enemy  is  fraud, 
waste,  and  abuse.  Its  perpetrators 
appear  harmless  enough.  They  are  pa- 
triotic contractors  who  have  stepped 
over  the  edge  of  greed.  They  are  loyal 
civil  servants  who  provide  favors  for  a 
gratuity.  Even  our  military  become  in- 
volved by  confusing  symbols  of  their 
authority  with  the  trappings  of  roya- 
lity. 

The  damage  is  ruinous.  The  lives  of 
our  young  men  and  women  who  hon- 
orably serve  the  Nation  have  been  im- 
periled by  shoddy  equipment  substi- 
tuted for  fit  gear.  Our  freedom  is  at 
risk  by  weapons  that  simply  do  not 
perform.  The  will  of  our  citizens  to 
support  their  Government  in  provid- 
ing for  the  common  defense  is  crippled 
by  story  after  story  of  waste  and  abuse 
of  their  hard  earned  tax  dollars. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
get  behind  an  offensive  against  this 
enemy.  Our  declaration  of  war  against 
defense  fraud,  waste,  and  abuse  is  H.R. 
2361  and  H.R.  2362,  which  strengthens 
the  independence  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  inspector  general  by  pro- 
viding a  10-year  term  of  office;  pro- 
vides the  inspector  general  with  audi- 
tors and  investigators  to  review  de- 
fense contractors;  and  bolsters  the 
auditors,  investigators,  and  inspectors 
in  each  military  department. 


UMI 


ELECTION  PROCESS  IN  POLAND 

(Mr.  COX  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  COX.  Madam  Speaker,  it  was 
my  privilege  to  witness  over  the  last 
several  days  the  elections  in  Poland.  I 
returned  at  4  o'clock  this  morning.  It 
was  a  spectacular  occurrence  and  I  am 
convinced,  as  a  result  of  this  experi- 
ence, that  Poland  is  presently  at  the 
leading  edge  of  change  toward  democ- 
racy within  the  Communist  world. 

I  traveled  to  Warsaw.  Krakow,  and 
to  Stalowa  Wola,  which  is  100  kilome- 
ters from  the  Soviet  border.  I  watched, 
literally,  tens  of  thousands,  ultimately 
millions  of  people  turn  out  to  vote  for 
the  first  time  in  40  years  in  an  election 
that  was  by  far  the  most  free  and  the 
most  fair  that  they  have  had  the  privi- 
lege of  participating  in.  I  want  to  re- 
serve this  judgment  and  this  caution. 


We  ought  to  be  sure  that  we  focus  on 
what  this  exercise  was  and  what  it  was 
not.  It  was  a  first  step.  It  was  a  tenta- 
tive and  cautious  step  toward  democra- 
cy; however,  it  was  not  ultimately  de- 
mocracy. It  was  not  ultimately  free. 

First,  the  Communists  reserved  65 
percent  of  the  seats  for  themselves  in 
the  Sejm,  the  lower  house  of  the  par- 
liament. As  a  result  of  this.  Solidarity 
was  not  even  able  to  compete.  Second, 
Solidarity  does  not  have  access  to  the 
media.  They  were  given  only  7  minutes 
a  day  on  radio  and  television  in 
Krakow.  Third,  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  violence  that  I  witnessed  as  troops 
of  the  Polish  government  attacked 
demonstrators,  most  recently  on  the 
16th,  17th,  and  18th  of  May  in  front  of 
the  Soviet  consulate.  I  would  like  to 
conclude  by  saying  that  members  of 
Solidarity,  when  asked  what  ought  to 
be  the  United  States'  foreign  policy  to- 
wards Poland,  urged,  that  we  not 
grant  U.S.  aid  directly  to  the  Commu- 
nist government,  but  that  we  encour- 
age our  Government  to  pay  attention 
to  human  rights  in  Poland,  and  that 
we  encourage  people-to-people  con- 
tacts so  that  they  can  develop  their 
own  free  enterprise  system,  creating 
new  jobs,  new  opportunity,  and  ulti- 
mately, a  new  democracy  for  their 
country. 


tious.  That  one  weekend  in  Beijing 
should  not  upset  our  relations.  That 
the  United  States  has  strategic  and 
economic  interests  in  China. 

We  do  have  such  interests. 

But  there  are  times  when  you  just 
do  what's  right  and  worry  about 
what's  next— next.  This  is  such  a  time. 

Let  us  bring  home  our  Ambassador. 
Let  us  let  visiting  Chinese  students 
stay  in  the  United  States— China's  loss 
will  be  America's  gain.  And  let  us 
eliminate  military  aid  and  cooperation 
with  this  regime  immediately. 


CHINESE  GOVERNMENT'S 
DISGRACE 

(Mr.  AuCOIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarlis.) 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Madame  Speaker.  I 
watched  the  weekends  slaughter  in 
Beijing  with  horror  and  anger.  I  con- 
demn the  Chinese  Government  for 
this  unspeakable  atrocity. 

No  one  can  say  I  haven't  taken  a 
constructive  approach  to  China.  I  was 
the  first  Congressman  to  lead  a  trade 
mission  to  China.  I  worked  against  a 
two-China  policy.  I  still  believe  there's 
only  one  China. 

But  today  let  me  mince  no  words: 
that  one  China  has  disgraced  itself. 

I  cannot  believe  the  murderous  bru- 
tality Chinese  leaders  inflicted  on 
their  own  young  people. 

The  Army's  orders  were  to  maximize 
the  bloodshed.  Automatic  rifles  just 
showed  up  in  the  dark  and  mowed 
people  down.  Tanks  and  bulldozers 
crushed  human  beings  like  insects. 

The  students  came  to  Tiananmen 
Square  armed  with  ideas,  not  weapons. 
By  their  numbers,  they  showed  broad 
support  for  new  freedoms,  less  official 
corruption.  They  did  not  challenge 
one-party  Conununist  rule.  They  only 
wanted  reform  from  within.  And  they 
wanted  their  rulers  to  talk  to  them. 

This  was  too  much  for  the  party.  So 
they  gunned  the  people  down. 

Timid  voices  in  the  U.S.  administra- 
tion say  that  America  must  be  cau- 
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THE  PERPETUATION  OF  DEMO- 
CRATIC REFORM  FROM 
POLAND  TO  CHINA 

(Mr.  DREIER  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarlcs. ) 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Madam 
Speaker,  I.  too,  would  like  to  express 
my  horror  at  the  developments  over 
the  weekend  in  Tiananmen  Square  in 
Beijing.  I  have  to  tell  the  Members 
that  I,  too,  come  to  this  point  with  a 
rather  unique  perspective,  as  I  had  the 
great  opportunity  on  Sunday  to  ob- 
serve the  first  semblance  of  a  demo- 
cratic election  in  Poland  in  40  years. 

It  was  on  their  election  day  that  the 
people  of  Poland  heard  of  the  tragedy 
that  was  taking  place  in  Tiananmen 
Square,  and  it  provided  them  with  an 
even  greater  commitment  of  the  neces- 
sity of  the  right  to  vote. 

We  have  seen  throughout  this 
decade  tremendous  opportunities  to 
exercise  the  right  to  vote  throughout 
the  globe,  and  on  Sunday  I  had  the 
opportunity  to  talk  with  an  80-year- 
old  woman  who  looked  to  me  when  I 
was  visiting  one  of  their  voting  booths 
and  said,  'I'm  voting  for  every 
member  of  my  family."  She  said, 
"they  had  been  either  killed  in  World 
War  II  or  sent  off  to  Siberia." 

It  was  a  tremendous  burden  she  car- 
ried, but  it  was  also  a  tremendous  op- 
portunity, and  we  hope  and  pray. 
Madam  Speaker,  that  we  will  see  the 
perpetuation  of  democratic  reform 
from  Poland  all  the  way  to  Tiananmen 
Square. 


THE  PART-TIME  AND  TEMPO- 
RARY WORKERS  PROTECTION 
ACT  OF  1989 

(Mrs.  SCHROEDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Madam  Speak- 
er, today  I  am  reintroducing  the  Part- 
time  and  Temporary  Workers  Protec- 
tion Act,  a  bill  I  first  introduced  in 
1987.  This  bill  would  provide  pro  rata 
health  and  pension  benefits  to  em- 
ployees working  less  than  full-time  if 
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the  employer  offers  health  and  pen- 
sion plan  coverage  to  employees  work- 
ing full-time. 

The  contingent  work  force  is  grow- 
ing. Between  1980  and  1986  it  grew 
twice  as  fast  as  the  total  work  force. 
Most  of  these  workers  are  women, 
many  of  whom  are  single  heads  of 
families.  They  earn  lower  hourly 
wages  thsui  full-time  workers,  and  usu- 
ally are  exempted  from  health  and 
pexision  benefit  plans  offered  by  em- 
ployers. Only  about  one-third  of  part- 
time  workers  and  one-fourth  of  tempo- 
rary workers  receive  medical  benefits, 
compared  to  three-fourths  of  full-time 
employees. 

Part-time,  temporary,  seasonal,  and 
contract  workers  do  not  work  any  less 
hard  than  full-time  workers;  they 
simply  work  fewer  hours.  We  should 
not  continue  to  treat  them  as  though 
their  work  doesn't  count  as  real  em- 
ployment. We  should  provide  them 
the  same  basic  protections  and  bene- 
fits we  provide  full-time  workers. 

THE  TURMOIL  IN  CHINA 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Madam  Speak- 
er, I  also  want  to  say  something  about 
China.  As  I  look  at  this  incredible  Chi- 
nese situation,  one  of  the  world  lead- 
ers who  could  do  a  lot  would  be  Mar- 
garet Thatcher.  I  would  hope  that 
Margaret  Thatcher  will  convey  to  the 
Chinese  Goverrmient  that  the  British 
Government  is  going  to  have  to  think 
twice  about  turning  Hong  Kong  over  if 
the  Chinese  Government  does  not  get 
its  act  together.  They  had  hoped  very 
much  that  in  10  years  they  could  turn 
Hong  Kong  back  over  to  the  People's 
Republic  of  China.  If  this  kind  of  be- 
havior continues,  I  would  certainly 
hope  that  the  British  would  say,  "No 
way." 


But  the  chaos  that  is  reigning  in 
China  should  give  us  pause  for 
thought  as  we  watch  the  unraveling  of 
communism  elsewhere  in  the  world, 
particularly  in  the  Soviet  Union.  It 
was  but  a  few  short  years  ago  that 
Deng  Ziaoping  was  hailed  in  the  West 
as  a  great  reformer  intent  on  opening 
up  his  country  to  the  world,  permit- 
ting freedom  of  expression,  and 
moving  his  economy  down  the  capital- 
ist road.  And,  to  an  extent,  this  was 
true.  But  our  enthusiasm  for  Deng 
now  seems  to  have  been  premature. 

If  this  all  sounds  vaguely  familiar,  it 
should.  Many  in  the  West  now  seem 
eager  to  view  Mikhail  Gorbachev  with 
a  similar  amount  of  zeal.  Gorbachev 
has  been  elevated  by  some  to  the  level 
of  a  Jeffersonian  Democrat.  But  does 
anyone  think  that,  if  communist  con- 
trol was  truly  threatened  in  Moscow, 
that  the  Soviet  Government  would  re- 
spond any  differently? 

Madam  Speaker,  these  are  indeed 
historic  times.  Poland  has  just  ren- 
dered its  verdict  on  the  Communist 
system  at  the  ballot  box;  Hungary 
seems  poised  to  follow;  and  a  generous 
amount  of  real  debate  has  been  heard 
in  the  new  Congress  of  People's  Depu- 
ties in  the  Soviet  Union.  But  the  mas- 
sacre in  Tiananmen  Square,  and  now 
the  threat  of  civil  war  in  China, 
should  cause  us  to  approach  the 
changes  in  the  Communist  world,  es- 
pecially those  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
with  prudence  and  a  heavy  dose  of  re- 
alism. 


THE    REALISM    OF    COMMUNISM 

IN     CHINA     AND     THE     SOVIET 

UNION 

(Mr.  McCURDY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  McCURDY.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
rise  today  to  join  my  colleagues,  the 
administration,  and  the  rest  of  the 
free  world  to  condemn  the  tragic 
events  that  have  occurred  in  China 
over  the  last  few  days.  The  murder  of 
hundreds  of  nonviolent  demonstrators, 
many  of  them  college  students  advo- 
cating democracy,  is  an  affront  to  civ- 
ilized people  everywhere,  and  it  is  in- 
cumbent on  the  free  world  to  demon- 
strate our  solidarity  with  those  in 
China  who  are  seeking  freedom. 

The  brutality  that  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment has  inflicted  on  its  own 
people  represents  an  act  of  despera- 
tion by  tyrants  out  of  touch  with  reali- 
ty. In  Tiananmen  Square  we  are  wit- 
nessing the  death  throes  of  an  ideolo- 
gy that  has  visited  misery  on  civiliza- 
tion for  over  70  years. 


their  volunteers  and  looked  at  their 
opposition  candidates  and  compared 
them  with  those  opposition  candidates 
who  never  even  took  to  the  streets,  it 
really  made  me  think  that  the  power 
of  ideas,  the  power  of  freedom,  is  so 
strong  not  only  in  Poland  but  also  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  I  am  as  sure  as  I 
am  standing  here  that  in  China  these 
ideas  and  these  ideals  will  emerge  vic- 
torious. 

Madam  Speaker,  government  by  law 
and  not  government  by  tank  is  the 
order  of  the  day. 


THE  HISTORIC  ELECTIONS  IN 
POLAND 

(Mr.  RITTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  RITTER.  Madam  Speaker,  it 
was  a  great  honor  and  a  privilege  to  be 
in  Poland  over  this  weekend  and  to 
share  with  the  Polish  people  the  re- 
emergence  of  democracy,  the  rebirth 
of  the  Polish  nation. 

This  is  a  nation  with  a  wonderful 
history,  with  a  wonderful  culture,  with 
unique  traditions,  and  all  of  the  above 
have  been  on  hold  for  the  last  40 
years.  Being  there  with  them  as  Soli- 
darity, in  some  concert  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Poland  as  it  conducted  the 
first  step  toward  democracy  since  the 
late  1940's,  was  an  historic  event  for 
me  that  I  will  remember  for  the  rest 
of  my  life. 

When  I  listened  to  Julia,  75  years 
old,  who  had  served  6  years  in  a  Siberi- 
an labor  camp  and  lost  two  sons  in 
that  camp,  I  heard  her  talk  with  tears 
of  joy  in  her  eyes  about  being  able  to 
vote.  When  I  listened  to  an  82-year-old 
Capuchin  monk  who  voted  for  the 
first  time  since  his  return  after  being 
detained  in  the  Soviet  Union  for  16 
years,  when  I  looked  at  the  candidates' 
enthusiasm    and    the    enthusiasm    of 


CHINA-A  LESSON  IN  HISTORY 

(Mr.  PANETTA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Madam  Speaker,  the  world  is 
stunned  by  the  events  in  China.  The 
Chinese  Government's  massacre  of 
thousands  of  civilians  is  an  offense 
against  humanity.  It  is  very  important 
that  we  join  with  other  nations  in  cat- 
egorically condemning  this  act  of 
genocide. 

President  Bush  was  correct  to  sus- 
pend all  American  military  aid  to 
China,  but  the  American  people  have 
a  responsibility  to  speak  out  much 
more  forcefully  against  those  who 
oppose  freedom.  We  must  send  a  clear 
message  of  outrage  that  should  the 
controlling  faction  of  government  per- 
sist in  killing  its  citizens,  the  United 
States  will  take  further  action  to  show 
its  firm  support  for  those  in  China 
fighting  for  democracy. 

The  tragedy  is  that  the  lessons  of 
history  are  being  ignored.  This  is  a 
revolution  of  the  people.  It  will  not  be 
suppressed  by  bloodshed  or  bullets  or 
tanks.  Once  the  torch  of  freedom  is  lit, 
whether  in  the  American  colonies  or 
France  or  Hungary  or  Poland  or  South 
Africa,  there  is  no  changing  the  course 
of  history.  Sooner  or  later  the  people 
will  prevail. 

Madam  Speaker,  just  goverrmients 
do  not  derive  their  power  from  the 
gun  but  from  the  ballot  box,  and 
rightful  governments  need  not  fire  on 
those  from  whom  they  derive  their 
power.  That  is  the  lesson  of  history, 
and  it  cannot  be  forgotten  in  the  folly 
of  violence  that  is  now  occurring  in 
China. 


D  1400 

DEMAND  SANCTIONS  AGAINST 
CHINA-NOW 

(Mr.  LEHMAN  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  California.  Madam 
Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  condemn  the 
Chinese  Government  and  military  for 
the  slaughtering  of  hundreds  and  per- 
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haps  thousands  of  unarmed  protesters 
for  democracy. 

Madam  Speaker,  this  action  is  despi- 
cable, and  the  Chinese  Government 
must  be  held  accountable  for  it. 

Last  Sunday  troops  of  the  People's 
Liberation  Army  opened  fire  with 
automatic  weapons  on  huge  crowds  of 
unarmed  protesters  for  democracy  kill- 
ing hundreds  of  them  and  perhaps 
thousands.  Apparently  the  Govern- 
ment led  by  Deng  Xiaoping  has  made 
a  decision  to  overcome  the  students 
and  other  demonstrators  regardless  of 
the  cost  of  human  life  or  their  image 
to  the  rest  of  the  world.  With  this  act 
they  have  forfeited  any  claim  to  be  on 
friendly  relations  with  the  United 
States. 

China  recently  made  great  progress 
in  social  and  economic  development 
and  liberalization.  These  unduly 
harsh,  uncivilized  actions  undermine 
this  progress. 

We  are  currently  witnessing  one  of 
the  most  tumultuous  and  significant 
events  of  the  20th  century.  The  brutal 
attacks  led  by  the  Government 
demand  severe  reaction  in  the  form  of 
sanctions  from  the  United  States. 

History  will  record  everyone's  deeds 
at  this  juncture.  We  should  take  the 
strongest  possible  actions  now.  We 
should  commend  the  students  and 
other  protestors  for  taking  the  initia- 
tive to  attempt  to  achieve  democracy 
without  resorting  to  violence. 

Madam  Speaker,  let  us  as  a  govern- 
ment now  reject  any  ties  to  this  barba- 
rous regime. 


UMI 


CHINA,  COME  BACK  TO  THE 
CIVILIZED  WORLD 

(Mrs.  BOXER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks.) 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Madam  Speaker, 
today  I  am  very  proud  to  be  in  the 
party  of  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  Foley],  and  I  wish  him  well. 
However,  Madam  Speaker,  I  must  also 
comment  on  what  is  happening  in 
China. 

On  behalf  of  the  thous£uids  of  Chi- 
nese-Americans of  all  political  persua- 
sions that  I  represent  and  on  behalf  of 
my  entire  congressional  district  I  wish 
to  express  our  anguish  at  the  tragedy 
now  unfolding  in  China. 

I  thought  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  wanted  to  be  part  of  the  civil- 
ized world.  Killing  citizens  in  a  wanton 
fashion  is  uncivilized.  It  is  antithetical 
to  a  civilized  nation. 

Madam  Speaker,  young  people  are 
our  brightest  hope.  If  the  flame  of 
youth  is  extinguished,  if  their  dreams 
are  suppressed,  their  aspirations  and 
their  ideals,  we  are  going  to  reap  a 
very  dismal  future. 

My  colleagues.  I  thought  back  to  the 
days  of  the  Vietnam  war  when  we  saw 
the  body  of  one  student  at  Kent  State 


bloodied  on  a  college  campus,  and  the 
anguish  and  the  cries  in  this  country 
were  to  never  let  that  happen  again. 
Now  here  are  hundreds,  maybe  thou- 
sands, of  students  lying  next  to  their 
mangled  bicycles  fighting  for  justice, 
and  fighting  for  freedom  and  fighting 
for  democracy. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  call  on  the  lead- 
ers of  China  to  immediately  cease 
their  violent  actions,  and  to  follow  a 
policy  of  moderation  and  come  back  to 
the  civilized  world. 


A  FITTING  TRIBUTE  TO  CLAUDE 
PEPPER 

(Mr.  SANGMEISTER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SANGMEISTER.  Madam 
Speaker,  after  doing  some  research  I 
rise  today  with  what  I  think  are  some 
rather  startling  statistics  about  the 
number  of  seniors  who  will  have  to 
pay  the  surtax  for  the  Medicare  Cata- 
strophic Coverage  Act.  Congressional 
Budget  Office  statistics  indicated  that 
only  40  percent  of  our  Nation's  Medi- 
care enroUees  will  have  to  pay  this 
premium.  In  fact  however,  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service,  who  ought  to 
have  a  more  realistic  idea  of  who  this 
tax  will  affect,  reports  up  to  72  per- 
cent of  seniors  over  65  in  the  State  of 
Illinois  had  a  tax  liability  over  $150 
and  would  therefore  be  subject  to  the 
premium. 

Madam  Speaker,  after  having  heard 
and  spoken  to  hundreds  of  Medicare 
enroUees  in  my  district,  I  am  now 
more  convinced  than  ever  that  we 
must  take  action.  We  must  start  listen- 
ing to  our  Nation's  seniors  who  best 
understand  and  appreciate  their  own 
needs.  My  elderly  constituents  want 
benefits  which  address  long-term  care, 
not  catastrophic  coverage,  especially  if 
they  are  expected  to  bear  the  costs. 
Today,  approximately  1.3  million  el- 
derly people  are  residents  of  nursing 
homes  and  over  2.5  million  who  are 
living  in  the  community  require  vari- 
ous kinds  of  care.  Since  the  average 
annual  nursing  home  costs  range  from 
$22,000  to  $25,000  per  year,  the  major- 
ity of  elderly  people  just  can't  afford 
it.  If  we're  going  to  make  them  pay  for 
quality  health  care  let's  give  them 
what  they  want.  Let's  not  pass  an- 
other law,  with  additional  premiums. 
We  should  substitute  long-term  care 
for  catastrophic  coverage,  and  do  it 
now.  Truly,  this  would  be  a  fitting 
tribute  to  our  friend  and  colleague, 
the  distinguished  Claude  Pepper,  who 
worked  so  diligently  to  answer  the 
needs  of  our  senior  citizens. 


IT  IS  TIME  TO  ADDRESS  THE 
HUMAN  MISERY  IN  THIS 
COUNTRY 

(Mr.  DELLUMS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Madam  Speaker, 
over  the  last  several  weeks  there  hsis 
been  a  great  deal  of  discussions  about 
ethics  and  morality.  This  gentleman 
believes  that  it  is  immoral  that  we  live 
in  a  nation  where  there  are  13  million 
children  living  in  poverty,  that  it  is  im- 
moral and  unethical  that  we  rank 
eighth  in  the  world  in  terms  of  our 
willingness  to  address  the  poverty  and 
human  misery  of  our  children.  I  be- 
lieve. Madam  Speaker  and  Members  of 
this  body,  that  it  is  unethical  that  37 
million  American  human  beings  do  not 
have  access  to  health  care,  that  there 
are  22  million  Americans  who  are 
functionally  illiterate,  that  there  are 
millions  of  people  living  in  poverty, 
and  destitution,  and  hopelessness  and 
homelessness  in  America. 

Madam  Speaker  and  Members  of 
this  body,  if  we  choose  to  be  ethical 
and  moral,  it  is  my  belief  that  we 
ought  to  address  the  human  misery  in 
this  country.  The  time  has  come.  We 
have  wasted  several  months  in  the 
101st  Congress  playing  games  with 
each  other. 


OUR  NEW  SPEAKER 

(Mr.  DE  LUGO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DE  LUGO.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
have  been  honored  to  know  and 
admire  our  new  Speaker,  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century. 

I  first  met  Tom  Foley  in  the  early 
1960's,  when  he  was  chief  aide  on  the 
Senate  committee  that  had  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  insular  areas,  and  I  was  a 
young  legislator  from  the  U.S.  Virgin 
Islands  who  came  to  lobby  before  Con- 
gress. 

In  1972  when  I  came  to  Congress  as 
Delegate,  he  was  a  hard-working 
member  of  the  Interior  Subcommittee 
that  had  jurisdiction  over  the  U.S.  in- 
sular areas,  and  which  I  chair  today. 
Tom  Foley  got  to  luiow  the  insular 
areas  very  well.  He  visited  the  Virgin 
Islands  and  many  Pacific  island  groups 
like  Palau,  which  is  now  the  subject  of 
important  pending  legislation. 

Tom  Foley  was  one  of  those  special 
Members  who  took  time  to  get  to 
know  myself  and  other  new  Members 
back  in  1972.  Even  as  he  climbed  in 
the  House  leadership,  he  maintained 
the  rare  ability  to  listen  to  others  with 
his  full  attention,  and  then  draw 
people  together  to  find  solutions  to 
the  most  difficult  problems.  Over  the 
years,  I  have  come  to  stand  in  awe  of 
his  abilities  as  a  Congressman. 
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In  1983,  I  served  on  the  House  dele- 
gation, led  by  Tom  Foley,  that  went  to 
Grenada  after  the  invasion.  Our  new 
Speaker  handled  that  delicate  task 
with  great  sensitivity  and  I  recall  tell- 
ing him  at  that  time  he  would  make  a 
great  Secretary  of  State.  Since  then,  I 
have  come  to  believe  he  is  capable  of 
filling  any  top  leadership  job  our 
country  has  to  offer. 

We  are  indeed  fortunate  in  this 
House,  in  this  coimtry,  and  in  the  U.S. 
insular  areas  to  have  a  man  of  Tom 
Foley's  caliber  ready  to  become 
Speaker  at  this  critical  moment. 


WE     MUST     LET     THE     CHINESE 

PEOPLE     KNOW     WE     ARE     ON 

THEIR  SIDE 

(Mr.  SCHUMER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Madam  Speaker, 
the  image  of  lone,  brave  individuals 
throwing  themselves  in  front  of  tanks 
has  galvanized  America  and  the  Amer- 
ican people.  What  is  happening  in 
China  right  now  is  historic.  It  is  revo- 
lutionary, and  it  demands  action  on 
the  part  of  our  Goverrunent. 

Madam  Speaker,  we  carmot  stand 
idly  by  and  play  geopolitics  while  the 
human  drama  in  China  is  unfolding 
before  us.  We  must,  if  we  are  to  be  the 
beacon  of  democracy,  as  we  truly  are, 
take  strong,  concerted  action  to  make 
sure  the  Chinese  people  know  we  are 
on  their  side  so  that  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment knows  we  will  not  tolerate 
such  brutal  activity. 

Democracy  is  on  the  rise  in  China. 
As  the  world's  greatest  democracy  it 
behooves  us  not  to  do  on  the  one 
hand,  on  the  other  hand,  either  or, 
but  to  stand  firmly,  strongly  and 
forcefully  with  the  Chinese  people. 
We  carmot,  we  should  not,  turn  our 
backs  on  these  heroes. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  (Mrs. 
BoGGS).  Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
clause  5  of  rule  1,  the  Chair  annoimces 
that  she  will  postpone  further  pro- 
ceedings today  on  each  motion  to  sus- 
pend the  rules  on  which  a  recorded 
vote  or  the  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered, 
or  on  which  the  vote  is  objected  to 
under  clause  4  of  rule  15. 

Such  roUcall  votes,  if  postponed,  will 
be  taken  after  debate  has  concluded 
on  all  motions  to  suspend  the  rules. 
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VETERANS'  HOME  LOAN  MORT- 
GAGE INDEMNITY  ACT  OF  1989 
Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill  (H.R.  1415)  to  amend  chapter 
37  of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  with 


respect  to  the  veterans'  home  loan 
program  carried  out  under  such  chap- 
ter, as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R.  1415 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SfXTIO\  I.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Veterans' 
Home  Loan  Mortgage  Indemnity  Act  of 
1989". 

fEC    2.    ESTABLISHMEST  OF  SPECIAL    ISDEMMTY 
FIND  AND  LOAS  FEE. 

(a)  Special  Indemnity  Fvnd.—(1>  Chapter 
37  of  title  38,  United  StaUs  Code,  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  the  following  new  section  after 
section  1824: 
"S 1824 A.  Mortgage  indemnity  fund 

"(a)  There  is  hereby  established  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  a  revolving 
fund  known  as  the  Veterans'  Mortgage  In- 
demnity Fund  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
'Indemnity  Fund'}. 

••lb)  The  Indemnity  Fund  shall  be  avail- 
able to  the  Secretary  for  all  operations 
(other  than  administrative  expenses)  car- 
ried out  with  respect  to  housing  loans  guar- 
anteed or  insured  under  this  chapter  which 
are  made  on  or  after  the  effective  date  of  the 
Veterans'  Home  Loan  Mortgage  Indemnity 
Act  of  1989,  other  than  loans  to  which  sec- 
tion 1814  of  this  title  applies  and  which 
were  originally  guaranteed  or  insured  before 
such  effective  date. 

••(cKl)  All  fees  collected  under  section  1829 
of  this  title  on  or  after  such  effective  date 
shall  be  credited  to  the  Indemnity  Fund, 
other  than  fees  collected  with  respect  to 
loaTis  to  which  section  1814  of  this  title  ap- 
plies and  which  were  originally  guaranteed 
or  insured  before  such  effective  date. 

"(2)  There  shall  also  be  credited  to  the  In- 
demnity Fund— 

••(A)  for  each  housing  loan  guaranteed  or 
insured  under  this  chapter  on  or  after  Octo- 
ber 1,  1989,  an  amount  equal  to  0.25  percent 
of  the  original  amount  of  such  loan  for  each 
of  the  three  fiscal  years  beginning  with  the 
fiscal  year  in  which  such  loan  is  guaranteed 
or  insured: 

"(B)  all  collections  of  principal  and  inter- 
est and  the  proceeds  from  the  use  of  property 
held,  or  from  the  sale  of  property  disposed 
of  with  respect  to  loans  to  which  subsection 

(b)  of  this  section  applies:  and 
"(C)  all  income  from  the  investments  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (d)  of  this  section. 

"(d)(1)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
invest  the  portion  of  the  Indemnity  Fund 
that  is  not  required  to  meet  current  pay- 
ments made  from  the  Indemnity  Fund,  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs, in  obligations  of  the  United  States  or 
in  obligations  guaranteed  as  to  principal 
and  interest  by  the  United  States. 

"(2)  Such  obligations  shall  have  maturi- 
ties suitable  to  the  needs  of  the  Indemnity 
Fund,  as  deUrmined  by  the  Secretary  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs,  and  shall  bear  interest  at 
rates  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  taking  into  consideration  current 
market  yields  on  outstanding  marketable 
obligations  of  the  UniUd  StaUs  of  compara- 
ble maturities.". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  of  subchapter  III 
of  chapter  37  of  such  title  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  the  item  for  section  1824  the 
following  new  item: 
"1824A.  Mortgage  indemnity  fund.". 

(b)  Loan  Fee.— Section  1829  of  such  tiUe  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 


'•§  1829.  Loan  fee 

"(a)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection 
(c),  a  fee  shall  be  collected  from  each  veteran 
obtaining  a  housing  loan  guaranteed  or  in- 
sured under  this  chapter,  and  from  each 
person  obtaining  a  loan  under  section 
1833(a),  and  no  such  loan  may  be  guaran- 
teed, made,  or  insured  under  this  chapter 
until  the  fee  payable  under  this  section  has 
been  remitted  to  the  Secretary. 

"(2)  The  amount  of  such  fee  shall  be  1.25 
percent  of  the  total  loan  amount,  except 
that— 

"(A)  in  the  case  of  a  loan  made  under  sec- 
tion 1833(a),  the  amount  of  such  fee  shall  be 
one  percent  of  the  total  loan  amount:  and 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  a  guaranteed  or  insured 
loan  for  a  purchase  or  construction  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  veteran  has  made  a  down- 
payment  of  not  less  than  5  percent  of  the 
total  purchase  price  or  construction  cost, 
the  amount  of  such  fee  shall  be  0.75  percent 
of  the  total  loan  amount 

"(3)  The  amount  of  the  fee  may  be  includ- 
ed in  the  loan  and  paid  from  the  proceeds 
thereof. 

"(b)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (c), 
a  fee  shall  be  collected  from  a  person  assum- 
ing a  loan  to  which  section  1814  of  this  title 
applies.  The  amount  of  the  fee  shall  be  equal 
to  one-half  of  1  percent  of  the  balance  of  the 
loan  on  the  date  of  the  transfer  of  the  prop- 
erty. 

"(c)  A  fee  may  not  be  collected  under  this 
section  from  a  veteran  who  is  receiving  com- 
pensation (or  who  but  for  the  receipt  of  re- 
tirement pay  would  be  entitled  to  receive 
compensation)  or  from  a  surviving  spotise 
of  any  veteran  (including  a  person  who  died 
in  the  active  military,  naval,  or  air  service) 
who  died  from  a  service-connected  disabil- 
ity. ". 

(c)  Liability.— Section  1803  of  such  tiUe  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(e)  Any  veteran  who  pays  a  fee  under  sec- 
tion 1829  of  this  title,  or  is  exempted  under 
section  1829(c)  from  paying  such  fee,  on  or 
after  the  effective  date  of  the  VeUrans' 
Home  Loan  Mortgage  Indemnity  Act  of  1989 
with  respect  to  a  hoiising  loan  (other  than  a 
loan  made  under  section  1833(a)  or  a  loan 
for  which  a  fee  is  collected  under  section 
1829(b))  shall  have  no  liability  to  the  Secre- 
tary with  respect  to  the  loan  for  any  loss  re- 
sulting from  any  default  of  the  veteran 
except  in  the  case  of  fraud,  misrepresenta- 
tion, or  bad  faith  by  the  veteran  in  obtain- 
ing the  loan  or  in  connection  with  the  loan 
default ". 

(d)  Conforming  Amendments.— (1)  Section 
1824  of  such  title  is  amended— 

(A)  in  subsection  (b),  by  inserting  the  fol- 
lowing before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the 
first  sentence:  "and  the  operations  carried 
out  with  the  Indemnity  Fund  established  by 
section  1824A":  and 

(B)  in  subsection  (c)— 
(i)  by  inserting  after  "title"  in  clause  (2) 

the  following:  'before  the  effective  date  of 
the  Veterans'  Home  Loan  Mortgage  Indem- 
nity Act  of  1989,  except  that  fees  collected 
under  subsection  (b)  of  such  section  1829  on 
or  after  such  effective  date  vnth  respect  to 
loans  which  were  originally  guaranteed, 
made,  or  insured  before  such  effective  date 
shall  also  be  deposited  in  the  Fund  ";  and 

(ii)  by  inserting  ajter  "chapter"  in  clause 
(3)  the  following:  "with  respect  to  housing 
loans  guaranteed  or  insured  under  this 
chapter  before  the  effective  date  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Home  Loan  Mortgage  Indemnity  Act  of 
1989". 
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r2;  Section  1832la)il)  of  such  title  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "If"  in  the  last  sen- 
tence and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Except 
as  provided  in  section  1803<e).  if". 

(el  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  any  loan 
closed  on  or  a/ter  October  1,  1989. 

SEC.  X  SALE  OF  VESDEE  LOASS 

(a)  In  General.— Section  1833ia)<3t  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"I3>(AI  The  Secretary  may  sell  any  note  ev- 
idencing such  a  loan  with  or  without  re- 
course, but  only  if  the  cash  proceeds  received 
at  the  time  of  such  sale  is  equal  to  an 
amount  which  is  not  less  than  90  percent  of 
the  unpaid  balance  of  such  loan. 

"IB)  All  amounts  received  from  the  sale  of 
such  loans  shall  be  credited,  without  any  re- 
duction and  for  the  fiscal  year  in  which  the 
amount  is  received,  as  offsetting  collections 
of  the  Fund,  established  by  section  1824  or 
by  section  1824A.  for  which  a  fee  was  collect- 
ed for  from  which  a  fee  was  exempted  from 
t>eing  collected)  at  the  time  the  loan  was 
originally  guaranteed.  The  total  credited  to 
such  Fund  for  a  fiscal  year  shall  offset  out- 
lays attributed  to  such  Fund  during  such 
fiscal  year. ". 

lb)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  la)  shall  take  effect  on 
October  1.  1989. 

SEC  4.  COMPITATIOS  Of  E\Tm.EHE\T  AHOl  \T 

Section  18021b)  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended— 

11)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 
clause  I  DIB): 

12)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause  12)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "; 
or":  and 

13)  by  inserting  after  clause  12)  the  follow- 
ing new  clatise: 

"13)  the  loan  has  been  repaid  in  full.  ". 

SEC.  S.  WAIVER. 

Subsection  ic)  of  section  3102  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

11)  by  striking  out  ",  misrepresentation, 
material  fault,  or  lack  of  good  faith  ":  and 

12)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
sentence:  "The  Secretary  may  not  make  a  de- 
termination with  respect  to  equity  and  good 
conscience  under  subsection  ib)  solely  on  the 
basis  of  a  tmlancing  of  fault  or  on  whether 
the  veteran  might  be  able  to  repay  the  in- 
debtedness. ". 

SEC.  «.  COMPlTATm.\  OF  COSTS:  E.XTE.\SIO.\. 

la)  Costs— Section  1832ic)il)iCllii)  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
inserting  before  the  period  the  following:  ", 
excluding  any  estimated  imputed  interest 
costs  of  funds  to  the  Government". 

lb)  Extension.— Section  1832ic)illi  of 
such  title  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Octo- 
ber 1,  1989"  and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof 
"October  1,  1991 ". 

SEC.  T.  SOTIFICATIOS  REHCIREMEST 

Section  18321a)  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
folloxDxng: 

"IS)  In  the  event  of  default  in  the  payment 
of  any  loan  made,  guaranteed,  or  insured 
under  this  chapter  in  which  a  partial  pay- 
ment has  t>een  tendered  by  the  veteran  con- 
cerned and  refused  by  the  holder,  the  holder 
of  the  obligation  shall  notify  the  Secretary 
as  soon  as  such  payment  has  been  refused. 
Such  notification  shall  include  a  statement 
of  the  circumstances  of  the  default  and  the 
reasons  for  the  holder's  refusal. ". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MuRTHA).  Pursuant  to  the  rule,  a 
second  is  not  required  on  this  motion. 


The  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Montgomery]  will  be  recognized 
for  20  minutes,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Stump]  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  20  minutes. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  ma- 
terial, on  H.R.  1415,  the  bill  now  under 
consideration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  1415  would  make 
major  reforms  in  the  financing  of  the 
Department  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
[DVA]  Home  Loan  Guaranty  Program 
for  veterans.  The  bill  also  makes 
needed  improvements  in  the  program 
which  will  be  explained  in  detail  by 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  our 
Subcommittee  on  Housing  and  Memo- 
rial Affairs,  Mr.  Staggers  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  program 
in  1944,  more  than  13  million  veterans 
have  been  able  to  purchase  homes 
through  loans  secured  by  the  Federal 
Government.  Without  the  Federal 
guarantee  many  of  these  veterans 
would  not  have  been  able  to  buy  a 
home  following  their  service  in  World 
War  II,  Korea,  and  Vietnam.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  benefit  provided  to  veter- 
ans, over  the  years  the  program  has 
proven  to  be  a  powerful  stimulus  to 
the  Nation's  housing  economy.  Al- 
though the  program  has  proven  to  be 
highly  successful,  over  the  years  ef- 
forts have  been  made  by  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  [OMB]  to 
ease  the  Federal  Government  out  of 
housing  programs  and  many  of  the 
policy  changes  imposed  on  the  agency 
have  tended  to  weaken  the  program's 
potential  for  serving  veterans  effec- 
tively. In  addition,  such  efforts  have 
adversely  affected  the  long-term  sol- 
vency of  the  loan  guaranty  revolving 
fund  [LGRF]. 

From  1944  to  1961,  the  loan  guaran- 
ty revolving  fund  was  funded  by  the 
readjustment  benefits  appropriation 
account.  All  program  costs  due  to  fore- 
closure of  GI  loans  were  paid  from 
that  account,  which  received  annual 
appropriations.  The  direct  loan  revolv- 
ing fund  [DLFR]  was  established  in 
1950  authorizing  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  to  make  direct  loans 
to  veterans  living  in  rural  areas  who 
could  not  obtain  guaranteed  loan  fi- 
nancing. Principal  and  interest  collec- 
tions on  direct  loans  far  exceeded  new 
lending  requirements,  and  provided  a 
source  of  funds  for  the  guaranteed 
loan  program  in  lieu  of  direct  appro- 
priations. 


In  1961,  the  Congress  established 
the  loan  guaranty  revolving  fund  in 
order  to  make  the  financial  operation 
of  the  program  manageable.  Oper- 
ationally, the  program  would  be  no 
different.  However,  receipts  from  the 
program  operations  would  be  deposit- 
ed into  the  fund  and  be  available  im- 
mediately for  ongoing  expenditures. 
Congress  authorized  transfers  from 
the  direct  loan  revolving  fund  to  the 
loan  guaranty  revolving  fund  as 
needed  to  offset  shortfalls  previously 
funded  by  appropriations.  During  the 
first  6  fiscal  years  of  the  LGRF's  exist- 
ence—1962  through  1967— $633.9  mil- 
lion was  transferred  from  the  direct 
fund.  Profits  from  accumulated  princi- 
pal and  interest  in  the  direct  loan  fund 
were  being  used  to  offset  losses  in  the 
guaranty  loan  fund.  Unfortunately,  in 
the  mid-1960's  and  in  subsequent 
years,  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  forced  the  agency  to  sell  much 
of  its  loan  portfolio  assets.  The  policy 
continues  to  this  day  and  Congress 
must  now  attempt  to  find  a  way  to 
solve  the  financial  problems  that  have 
resulted. 

To  compound  the  problem,  interest 
rates  during  the  late  1970's  skyrocket- 
ed. In  1980,  the  interest  rate  on  GI 
home  loans  was  almost  12  percent.  Of 
all  loans  guaranteed  that  year,  11.6 
percent  have  gone  to  foreclosure  com- 
pared with  3.5  percent  for  1977  loans. 
GI  home  loan  interest  rates  peaked  at 
17.5  percent  in  1982.  Although  the  na- 
tional economy  has  rebounded  strong- 
ly, economic  problems  continue  to  con- 
tribute to  the  high  foreclosure  rate  in 
some  areas  of  the  country.  Most  of  the 
foreclosures  in  the  last  5  years  have 
occurred  in  the  oil  and  gas  producing 
States.  Texas.  Colorado.  Louisiana. 
Oklahoma  and  a  few  others  in  the 
southwest  and  western  regions  of  the 
country  have  experienced  a  severe 
downturn  in  their  economies  due  to 
the  loss  of  gas  and  oil  revenues. 

The  committee  has  been  working  to 
find  a  better  way  to  respond  to  the 
current  financial  problems  in  the  vet- 
erans home  loan  program.  I  firmly  be- 
lieve this  bill  is  a  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection. I  believe  the  enactment  of  this 
legislation  will  lead  to  a  more  finan- 
cially secure  loan  guaranty  revolving 
fund.  Only  time  will  tell. 

Before  yielding  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  for  a 
brief  explanation  of  the  bill,  Mr. 
Speaker,  let  me  briefly  explain  why 
the  committee  acted  to  report  section 
3  of  the  bill,  which  deals  with  how  the 
Federal  Government  should  account 
for  receipts  from  loan  sales.  Approxi- 
mately 2  years  ago.  the  committee 
learned  that  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  tCBO]  and  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  had  agreed  to 
change  the  treatment  of  receipts  from 
loan  asset  sales.  CBO  and  OMB  or- 
dered this  scorekeeping  change  with- 
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out  seeking  our  committee's  views  or 
those  of  other  committees  with  juris- 
diction over  loan  asset  sales.  Essential- 
ly, what  they  decided  was  to  treat  re- 
ceipts from  loan  sales  without  re- 
course as  offsetting  collections,  and  to 
ignore  all  but  a  small  percentage  of 
the  receipts  from  loan  sales  with  re- 
course. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  the  first 
time  this  issue  has  been  brought 
before  this  body.  The  1987  summit 
agreement  took  credit  for  over  $1  bil- 
lion in  savings  by  requiring  legislation 
to  permit  loan  sales  without  recourse. 
At  that  time,  our  committee  predicted 
that  this  would  be  a  disastrous  policy, 
and  every  review  since  then  has  sup- 
ported that  view. 

Both  CBO  and  DVA's  financial  ad- 
visers have  compared  the  results  of 
loan  sales  without  recourse  versus  the 
results  that  could  be  expected  from 
selling  without  recourse.  As  one  would 
expect,  cash  proceeds  from  the  sales 
without  recourse  were  only  55  to  60 
percent  of  the  face  value  of  the  loans. 
But  the  long-term  losses  which  the 
Government  will  suffer  were  estimat- 
ed to  be  $37  million  annually.  Thus,  by 
pursuing  a  policy  of  loan  sales  without 
recourse,  the  Treasury  loses  around 
$300  million  in  cash  proceeds  in  an  av- 
erage fiscal  year,  and  will  only  recover 
about  $260  million  of  that  loss  over 
time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  veterans  are  taxpayers 
too,  and  speaking  for  them,  I  can  hon- 
estly say  that  there  is  no  legitimate 
reason  to  continue  a  policy  which  dis- 
courages the  government  from  getting 
the  best  price  for  its  assets.  According 
to  CBO,  if  the  Department  of  Veter- 
ans'  Affairs   sells   its  loans   with   re- 
course in  1990,  it  will  realize  almost 
$800  million  in  cold,  hard  cash.  If  it 
sells  its  loans  without  recourse,  it  will 
realize   some   $300   million   less.   You 
don't  need  a  calculator  to  figure  out 
which  one  makes  sense  for  the  taxpay- 
er. If  we  save  $500  million  through 
loan  sales  without  recourse,  we  can 
save  even  more  by  insisting  that  the 
receipts  from  loan  sales  be  accounted 
for  in  a  consistent  manner.  That  is  all 
this  legislation  does. 

I  want  to  thank  several  Members  for 
the  work  they  have  done  on  this  par- 
ticular bill.  I'm  most  grateful  to  the 
very  able  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  full  committee,  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Arizona  [Bob  Stump]. 
Since  assuming  his  leadership  position 
earlier  this  year,  the  gentleman  has 
cooperated  fully  with  the  leadership 
of  all  our  subcommittees  in  moving 
legislation  to  the  floor.  I  appreciate 
his  leadership  and  his  good  work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  pay  special 
tribute  to  the  new  chairman  of  our 
Subcommittee  on  Housing  and  Memo- 
rial Affairs,  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Staggers].  He  has  devot- 
ed a  lot  of  time  in  working  with  the 
veterans  organizations,  lending  institu- 


tions, homebuilders,  and  realtors  in 
putting  this  bill  together.  It  has  not 
been  an  easy  task  and  I  commend  him 
for  his  patience  and  good  work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  subcommit- 
tee. Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana,  for  his 
coritinued  cooperation  and  hard  work 
on  this  bill.  The  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  and  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana are  working  well  together  to  help 
our  veterans  and  I'm  grateful  for  what 
they  have  already  accomplished  this 
session. 

Finally,  I  also  want  to  thank  the 
gentlewoman  from  Ohio  [Marcy 
Kaptur],  who  chaired  the  subcommit- 
tee in  the  last  Congress,  for  the  lead- 
ership she  provided  and  for  the  many 
hours  she  spent  in  helping  to  develop 
this  legislation.  The  gentlewoman 
from  Ohio  and  Mr.  Burton  were  in- 
strumental in  putting  the  original  bill 
together,  and  her  interest  in  the  work 
of  the  subcommittee  has  continued 
even  though  she  is  on  temporary  leave 
while  serving  on  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee. I  am  very  grateful  to  the  gentle- 
woman for  her  devotion  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  good  bill.  It  is 
unique  in  that  not  only  will  it  provide 
real  benefits  to  our  Nation's  veterans, 
but  it  will  save  millions  of  dollars  in 
Federal  funds  over  the  next  several 
years.  According  to  CBO.  the  bill  will 
save  $197  million  in  outlays  during  the 
next  fiscal  year.  Over  the  next  5  fiscal 
years,  CBO  estimates  the  bill  will  save 
more  than  $1  billion. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  H.R. 
1415,  as  amended. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Staggers]. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  first  to  thank  and  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Montgomery],  the  chairman  of  the 
full  committee,  for  his  leadership  and 
hard  work  on  this  bill.  He  has  been 
very  much  a  leader  in  this.  He  is  very 
well  appreciated  by  this  Congressman 
Also,  I  would  like  to  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  [Mr.  Stump]  and 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Burton]  for  the  hard  work  they  have 

put  in. 

I  would  like  to  echo  the  commenda- 
tion of  the  chairman  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Ohio  [Ms.  Kaptur].  She 
is  really  what  got  the  ball  started. 

I  would  also  like  to  thank  two  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Parker], 
and  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Jones],  who  are  new  to  this  Congress, 
for  the  hard  work  they  put  into  this, 
which  reflects  their  concern  for  veter- 
ans also. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  essence,  the  mort- 
gage indemnity  bill  offers  a  better  ap- 
proach to  financing  the  veterans  home 
loan  guaranty  program.  This  is  accom- 
plished by  creating  a  new  fund,  au- 
thorizing   the    investment    of    excess 


moneys,  establishing  a  new  fee  struc- 
ture, and  requiring  an  upfront  Gov- 
ernment contribution,  thereby  pre- 
cluding, we  hope  the  need  for  the  in- 
creased annual  and  supplemental  ap- 
propriations required  in  recent  years 
to  pay  claims. 

The  fact  that  the  Home  Loan  Guar- 
anty Program  has  guaranteed  13.1  mil- 
lion loans  since  its  inception  in  1944  is 
a  tribute  to  the  program's  success. 
However,  with  the  economic  down- 
turns attributed  to  the  energy  and  oil 
industry,  foreclosure  levels  have  risen 
dramatically  and  the  solvency  of  the 
program  has  been  the  subject  of  sever- 
al hearings. 

Since  1983,  nearly  $2.3  billion  in  ex- 
ternal financing  has  been  needed  for 
the  loan  guaranty  revolving  fund  to 
pay  loses  incurred  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment as  a  result  of  foreclosures. 
Out  of  that  total,  nearly  $1  billion  was 
needed  in  fiscal  year  1988  alone.  The 
fund  is  experiencing  a  similar  trend  in 
fiscal  year  1989.  $658  million  has  al- 
ready been  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 
1989  and  another  $120  million  supple- 
mental is  awaiting  congressional 
action.  If  we  do  nothing,  the  Congre- 
sional  Budget  Office  estimates  sub- 
stantial deficiencies  in  the  existing 
loan  guaranty  revolving  fund  with  no 
break  even  point. 

The    mortgage    indemnity    concept 
contained  in  H.R.  1415  has  been  over  a 
year  in  the  making.  According  to  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  the  pro- 
posed new  mortgage   indemnity   pro- 
gram would  be   more   fiscally   sound 
than  the  current  loan  guaranty  pro- 
gram because  of  its  fee  structure  and 
Government  contribution.  It  would  re- 
place the  1-percent  user's  fee  paid  by 
veterans  who  obtain  guaranteed  home 
loans  with  a  I'A  percent  mortgage  in- 
demnity fee.  The  Government  would 
contribute  'A  of  1  percent  of  the  value 
of  the  Loan  over  a  3-year  period— an 
overall  %  percent  contribution.  Serv- 
ice-connected disabled  veterans  rated 
10    percent    or    more    and    surviving 
spouses  of  veterans  whose  deaths  are 
service   connected   would   be   exempt 
from  paying  this  fee.  Veterans  who 
make  a  downpayment  of  5  percent  or 
more  would  be  charged  a  ^-percent 

fee. 

In  exchange  for  the  payment  of  a 
higher  fee.  veterans  would  be  released 
from  liability  to  the  Department  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  in  the  event  of  fore- 
closure unless  there  are  indications  of 
fraud,  misrepresentation  or  bad  faith 
on  the  part  of  the  veteran  in  connec- 
tion with  either  the  loan  origination 
or  the  foreclosure.  The  veteran  would 
continue  to  be  liable  for  the  debt  to 
the  lender.  This  change  in  policy  is 
consistent  with  the  practices  of  com- 
mercial lenders  and  other  Federal 
housing  programs. 

The  bill's  fee  structure  was  based 
upon  the  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
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lion's  tPHA]  experience  in  formulat- 
ing its  mortgage  insurance  fee.  FHA 
computer  models  were  used  to  calcu- 
late a  one-time  fee  based  on  the  E>e- 
partment  of  Veterans'  Affairs  past  and 
projected  foreclosure  statistics.  Projec- 
tions were  formulated  to  calculate  the 
present  value  of  expected  income 
equal  to  the  sum  of  projected  expenses 
associated  with  these  new  loans. 

The  new  fee  structure,  according  to 
the  FHA  model,  should  be  approxi- 
mately 2  percent  for  the  new  indemni- 
ty program  based  on  the  following  as- 
sumptions: 

First.  The  term  of  the  loan  is  30 
years; 

Second.  The  contract  interest  rate  is 
10  percent  compounded  monthly; 

Third.  The  discount  rate  is  6.5  per- 
cent compounded  semiannually; 

Fourth.  The  loss  ratio  is  30  percent 
of  the  original  mortgage  amount; 

Fifth.  The  ultimate  claim  rate  is  8.03 
percent. 

The  committee  bill  would  continue 
the  current  1  percent  fee  for  vendee 
loans  and  the  one-half  percent  fee  for 
assumed  loans.  Purchasers  would 
remain  liable  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  the  event  of  default. 

The  conmiittee  bill  would  establish  a 
new  account  to  receive  these  collec- 
tions as  well  as  to  pay  obligations  in- 
curred in  connection  with  loans  closed 
after  the  date  of  enactment,  and 
would  give  the  Department  of  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  the  authority  to  invest 
excess  money  in  government  securi- 
ties. FHA  currently  has  authority  to 
invest  its  excess  funds.  According  to 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office,  if 
fund  balances  are  invested  in  90-day 
Treasury  bills,  interest  collections 
would  be  approximately  $195  million 
over  the  next  5  years. 

Even  though  the  committee  bill 
would  replace  the  Home  Loan  Guaran- 
ty Program  with  a  mortgage  indemni- 
ty program,  the  effect  on  the  pro- 
gram's operations  would  be  relatively 
minor.  The  committee  bill  is  essential- 
ly a  financing  measure,  designed  to 
ensure  that  sufficient  capital  is  placed 
in  the  revolving  fund  at  the  time  new 
loans  are  guaranteed  or  insured  to 
cover  the  anticipated  cost  of  defaults 
to  those  loans.  The  Congressional 
Budget  Office  estimates  that  the 
mortgage  indemnity  fund  should  carry 
a  significant  unobligated  balance 
through  the  1990's. 

In  addition,  since  the  Department  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  collects  only  7  per- 
cent of  outstanding  debts  today,  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  estimates 
that  the  provision  in  the  bill  which 
would  eliminate  debts  on  loans  made 
after  the  effective  date  would  have  no 
impact  on  the  fund. 

The  committee  bill  would  not  affect 
the  current  features  of  no-downpay- 
ment  loans  up  to  $144,000,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Veterans'  Affairs  will  con- 
tinue to  set  interest  rates,  which  his- 


torically have  been  somewhat  less 
than  conventional  rates.  In  addition, 
the  nature  of  the  guaranty  to  the 
lending  community  is  not  being 
changed. 

The  conunittee  hopes  that  this  long- 
range  plan  toward  solvency  will  deter 
tuiy  efforts  to  undermine  this  program 
in  the  future,  including  back  door  ap- 
proaches to  terminating  this  program. 
Unfortunately,  many  of  the  Depart- 
ment's administrative  decisions  over 
the  last  several  years  have  been  made 
on  the  basis  of  the  impact  on  outlays 
from  the  Loan  Guaranty  Revolving 
Fund  in  1  fiscal  year,  rather  than  a 
concern  for  long-term  prudent  man- 
agement. The  committee  believes  that 
by  virtue  of  this  restructuring,  the  De- 
partment will  be  in  a  position  to  cope 
much  more  effectively  with  the  pro- 
gram's basic  operation.  It  is  believed 
that  a  resulting  factor  will  be  a  much 
clearer  picture  of  actual  program 
costs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  would  also  re- 
quire that  loan  asset  sales  be  scored  as 
offsetting  collections  whether  loans 
are  sold  with  or  without  recourse  and 
would  specify  that  90  percent  or  more 
of  the  unpaid  balance  be  received  at 
time  of  sale. 

Because  of  the  high  foreclosure  rate 
over  the  past  several  years,  and  con- 
formance with  administration  efforts 
to  reduce  short-term  outlays,  the  De- 
partment of  Veterans'  Affairs  has 
been  pressured  by  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  to  accelerate  its 
loan  portfolio  sales.  Prior  to  1988,  the 
Department  of  Veterans'  Affairs  rou- 
tinely offered  loans  for  sale  with  re- 
course agreements,  under  which  the 
Department  guaranteed  to  repur- 
chase—or exchange  for  a  loan  of  com- 
parable value— any  loan  that  was  de- 
linquent for  3  months  or  more.  Prior 
to  fiscal  year  1988,  proceeds  of  vendee 
loan  sales  were  scored  as  offsetting 
collections  of  the  Loan  Guaranty  Re- 
volving Fund.  Beginning  in  1988.  how- 
ever, the  proceeds  of  recourse  sales 
have  been  redefined  as  a  means  of  fi- 
nancing rather  than  a  collection  and, 
as  such,  do  not  offset  outlays. 

This  new  policy  was  implemented 
despite  criticism  from  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  [GAO]  which  issued 
two  reports  on  the  subject  of  loan 
asset  sales— "Loan  Asset  Sales,  OMB 
Policies  Will  Result  in  Program  Objec- 
tives Not  Being  Fully  Achieved,"  Sep- 
tember 1986  and  "Loan  Asset  Sales, 
An  Assessment  of  Selected  Sales," 
February  1988.  These  reports  and  sub- 
sequent testimony  before  both  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  and  Government  Op- 
erations Committees  pointed  out  that 
OMB's  guidelines  on  nonrecourse  sales 
would  have  an  adverse  effect  on  the 
Federal  Government's  ability  to  both 
market  loans  and  maximize  net  sales 
proceeds. 

The  General  Accounting  Office's 
February  1988  study  stated  that  loan 


asset  sales  over  the  long  term  will  also 
increase  the  structural  Federal  budget 
deficit.  GAO  further  stated  that  loan 
asset  sales  do  not  effectively  measure 
subsidy  costs  and  that  the  administra- 
tion's plan  to  define  the  subsidy  cost 
of  Federal  credit  programs  as  the 
monetary  benefit— interest  cost  sav- 
ings—to a  borrower  would  overstate 
both  government  cash  costs  and  the 
related  cost  to  operate  credit  pro- 
grams. Public  Law  100-136  prohibited 
the  Veterans'  Administration  from 
selling  vendee  loans  unless  such  assets 
could  be  sold  for  par.  However,  the 
effect  of  this  provision  was  suspended 
until  fiscal  year  1990,  as  part  of  the 
Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1987,  Public  Law  100-203. 

Since  the  enactment  of  this  law,  the 
Department  has  managed  four  loan 
asset  sales  without  offering  repur- 
chase agreements.  Three  of  these  sales 
have  been  accomplished  with  a  two- 
tier  approach.  This  technique  requires 
that  the  agency's  assets  be  sold  to  an 
investor  in  exchange  for  senior  and 
subordinated  certificates.  The  senior 
certificates,  which  achieve  a  high  in- 
vestment grade  rating  because  they 
have  first  call  on  the  cashflows  from 
the  pool  of  loans,  are  widely  market- 
able. The  subordinated  pool  of  loans  is 
set  aside  to  cover  any  losses  due  to  de- 
linquencies or  foreclosures  attributa- 
ble to  loans  securing  the  senior  certifi- 
cates. In  the  first  sale,  closed  on  June 
29,  1988,  of  the  $309  million  principal 
balance  of  the  loans  sold,  the  Govern- 
ment realized  $179  million  at  the  time 
of  the  sale,  or  58  percent  of  the  face 
value  of  the  loans  sold.  In  the  second 
sale,  held  on  September  23,  the  De- 
partment realized  55  percent  of  the 
face  value  of  the  loans  sold  or  $125 
million  in  cash  at  the  time  of  sale. 

Public  Law  100-203  required  the  De- 
partment of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  pro- 
vide the  committee  with  an  estimate 
of  the  amount  the  Government  would 
have  realized  on  a  loan  asset  sales  had 
the  loan  been  sold  with  repurchase 
agreements.  An  analysis  of  the  first 
two  loan  sales  was  performed  by  the 
Department's  financial  advisor, 
Kidder,  Peabody  «&  Co.  According  to 
Kidder,  Peabody  &  Co.,  the  Depart- 
ment would  have  realized  92  and  91 
percent  respectively  of  the  face  value 
of  the  loans  at  the  time  of  sale  if  they 
had  been  sold  with  repurchase  agree- 
ments. Thus,  the  OMB  policy  resulted 
in  a  loss  of  cash  proceeds  to  the  U.S. 
Treasury  of  over  $180  million  on  the 
first  two  sales.  As  a  result  of  this 
policy  and  the  need  for  higher  appro- 
priations to  meet  program  require- 
ments, the  deficit  was  increased  by 
almost  this  same  amount.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Veterans  Affairs  loan  sale  on 
February  23,  1989,  resulted  in  its  re- 
ceiving 59  percent  of  the  value  of  the 
loans  sold  or  $165.5  million  in  cash  at 
the  time  of  sale.  It  should  be  noted 
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that  in  addition  to  the  substantial  sub- 
ordination, the  Department  also  was 
required  to  the  substantial  subordina- 
tion, the  Department  also  was  re- 
quired to  secure  certificate  insurance 
to  obtain  higher  ratings  from  rating 
agencies.  Coupled  with  other  related 
sales  costs— that  is,  financial  advisor, 
legal  representation,  underwriting 
fees,  and  so  forth— up  front  proceeds 
were  further  diminished  by  approxi- 
mately $20  million  for  three  of  the 
four  sales.  The  fourth  sale  on  March 
23,  1989,  encompassed  older  loans  with 
an  average  interest  rate  of  5.87  per- 
cent. Since  these  loans  were  consid- 
ered good  risks,  the  two-tier  approach 
was  not  adopted.  The  Department  re- 
ceived approximately  85  percent  of  the 
face  value  after  deducting  $4.5  million 
in  expenses. 

At  a  time  when  the  Home  Loan 
Guaranty  Program  is  experiencing 
severe  financial  difficulty— the  Con- 
gress has  had  to  appropriate  nearly  $1 
billion  in  fiscal  year  1988.  and  it  is  an- 
ticipated that  almost  $800  million  will 
be  needed  in  fiscal  year  1989— this 
type  of  sale  makes  little  sense,  espe- 
cially since  the  Department  of  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  has  retained  all  of  the  in- 
herent risk,  as  in  previous  recourse 
loan  sales,  while  receiving  consider- 
ably less  in  upfront  money.  Neverthe- 
less, the  OMB  policy  was  recently 
agreed  to  by  the  House  and  Senate 
with  the  adoption  of  the  fiscal  year 
1990  budget  resolution. 

The  provisions  affecting  the  Depart- 
ment of  Veterans'  Affairs  loan  asset 
sales  contained  in  the  Omnibus  Recon- 
ciliation Act  of  1987,  are  scheduled  to 
change  on  October  1,  1989.  The  De- 
partment will  be  authorized  to  sell 
loans  without  recourse  only  if  the 
amount  received  is  not  less  than  the 
unpaid  balance  of  the  loan.  However, 
because  of  the  current  scorekeeping 
methods,  a  continuation  of  nonre- 
course loan  sales  would  save  $496  mil- 
lion even  though  it  is  acknowledged 
that  the  Department  would  receive 
substantially  more  money  at  the  time 
of  sale  with  recourse  loan  sales. 

The  committee  believes  that  if  loan 
asset  sales  are  to  continue,  they 
should  be  conducted  in  such  a  way  as 
to  maximize  cash  proceeds  to  the  pro- 
gram. Therefore,  the  conunittee  bill 
would  require  that  regardless  of  sales 
methods— with  or  without  recourse- 
proceeds  should  be  accounted  for  as 
offsetting  collections  of  the  Fund.  The 
committee  bill  also  specifies  that  loans 
cannot  be  sold  unless  90  percent  or 
better  of  the  unpaid  balance  is  re- 
ceived at  the  time  of  sale. 

Should  this  particular  provision  be 
enacted  into  law,  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  [CBO]  estimates  that 
the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs 
would  receive  $794  million  in  loan 
asset  proceeds.  By  adopting  what  is  es- 
sentially a  change  in  scorekeeping 
rules,  this  provision  results  in  savings 


that  are  approximately  $300  million 
higher  thsm  the  reconciliation  instruc- 
tion to  the  committee  required  by  the 
fiscal  year  1990  budget  resolution.  It  is 
the  committee's  intent  in  recommend- 
ing this  provision  to  reverse  a  policy 
which  was  adopted  without  consulta- 
tion by  budget  scorekeepers  at  OMB 
and  CBO.  This  reversal  of  the  policy 
treating  loan  sales  with  recourse  as  a 
form  of  financing  and  refusing  to  rec- 
ognize the  receipts  as  offsetting  collec- 
tions would  be  effective  on  the  date  of 
enactment.  It  would  require  OMB  and 
CBO  to  treat  such  receipts  as  offset- 
ting collections  for  all  budgetary  pur- 
poses, including  reports  required  to  be 
made  under  the  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings  deficit  reduction  provisions. 
Public  Law  99-177,  as  amended  by  the 
Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency  Defi- 
cit Control  Act  of  1987,  Public  Law 
100-119. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  would  also 
modify  the  existing  refinancing  loan 
provisions  to  allow  for  easier  refinanc- 
ing of  certain  conventional  loans. 

Under  current  law  and  implementing 
regulations,  certain  veterans  may  have 
their  loan  guaranty  entitlement  re- 
stored. A  veteran  may  qualify  for  re- 
stored entitlement  if  he  or  she  has 
been  relieved  of  liability  on  a  GI  loan, 
which  normally  is  accomplished  when 
the  loan  is  paid  in  full  and  the  proper- 
ty has  been  disposed  of;  or  if  a  veter- 
an-buyer agrees  to  substitute  his  or 
her  entitlement  for  that  of  the  origi- 
nal veteran-borrower  and  meets  all 
other  requirements  for  substitution  of 
entitlement. 

However,  it  has  come  to  the  commit- 
tee's attention  that  once  a  veteran  has 
refinanced  a  GI  loan  conventionally, 
he  or  she  may  no  longer  refinance 
that  same  home  through  a  Depart- 
ment of  Veterans  Affairs  guaranty, 
even  though  it  remains  his  primary 
residence.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
veteran  had  purchased  the  home  ini- 
tially with  conventional  financing, 
such  veteran  would  be  eligible  for  a 
Department-backed  home  loan  guar- 
antee. This  seems  inconsistent  with 
the  beneficial  intent  of  the  law,  and 
H.R.  1415  would  remedy  this  inequity. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  would  clarify 
the  equity  and  good  conscience  provi- 
sions contained  in  section  3102  of 
title  38. 

The  Home  Loan  Guaranty  Program 
is  designed  to  afford  veterans  whose 
credit  and  resources  might  otherwise 
be  inadequate  the  opportunity  to  pur- 
chase a  house  without  downpayment 
by  using  the  Government's  credit  to 
supplement  their  own.  Implicit  in  such 
a  benefit  is  the  risk  that  there  will  be 
failures  and  defaults.  Where  the  veter- 
an has  done  his  or  her  very  best  to 
keep  the  loan  current,  the  loss  of  the 
home  can  be  the  most  traumatic  fi- 
nancial loss  in  the  veteran's  life.  The 
waiver  statute  was  designed  to  afford 
deserving    veterans    relief    from    the 


double  penalty  of  home  loss  and  sub- 
stantial debt. 

It  has  always  been  the  Congress' 
intent  to  afford  waiver  relief  when  eq- 
uitable considerations  warrant  it.  Re- 
cently, however,  many  cases  have  been 
brought  to  the  committee's  attention 
documenting  the  Department's  reluc- 
tance to  grant  a  waiver  request  if 
there  is  even  a  remote  possibility  of 
collecting  some  part  of  the  indebted- 
ness. 

Although  the  law  permits  waiver 
whenever  collection  of  the  indebted- 
ness would  violate  equity  and  good 
conscience,  the  Department  relies 
heavily  on  two  additional  criteria— bal- 
ancing of  fault  and  the  veteran's  abili- 
ty to  repay.  The  committee  disagrees 
with  the  Department's  undue  empha- 
sis on  these  two  criteria.  By  disagree- 
ing, the  committee  does  not  imply  that 
it  condones  fraud,  waste,  or  gross  ne- 
glect on  the  veteran's  part.  The  com- 
mittee believes  that  if  the  veteran  is 
not  at  fault  in  creating  an  indebted- 
ness due  to  improper  action  or  lack  of 
action  by  the  Department,  relief 
should  be  granted  to  the  veteran  in 
such  cases. 

Similarly,  the  committee  agrees  that 
ability  to  repay  is  a  factor  which 
should  be  examined  by  the  Depart- 
ment, but  that  consideration  should  be 
limited  to  the  veteran's  current  pros- 
pect of  repayment  and  not  be  based  on 
remote  possibilities. 

The  bill  would  also  extend  the  De- 
partment's foreclosed  property  acqui- 
sition formula  for  2  years,  specifically 
exempting  imputed  interest  from  net 
value  determinations. 

When  a  guaranteed  loan  goes  into 
default  and  servicing  efforts  by  the 
holder  and  the  Department  of  Veter- 
ans Affairs  fail,  the  holder  proceeds 
with  termination  of  the  loan.  The 
rights  and  duties  of  the  holder  and  the 
Department  in  connection  with  termi- 
nation of  the  loan  and  disposition  of 
the  property  are  governed  by  38  CFR 
36.4320.  In  most  cases,  the  Depart- 
ment establishes  a  maximum  price 
which  the  holder  may  bid  at  the  loan 
foreclosure  sale.  Establishment  of 
such  a  price,  known  as  the  specified 
amount,  occurs  when  it  is  determined 
that  the  net  value  of  the  real  property 
to  the  Department  exceeds  the  un- 
guaranteed portion  of  the  indebted- 
ness, so  that  the  Department  can 
reduce  its  maximum  claim  liability  by 
acquiring  and  reselling  the  property. 
If  the  property  is  sold  to  the  holder  at 
the  foreclosure  sale  for  a  price  no 
higher  than  the  amount  specified  by 
the  Department,  the  holder  may 
convey  the  property  to  the  Depart- 
ment in  return  for  payment  of  the 
specified  amount.  The  Department 
also  pays  the  holder's  claim  for  the 
difference  between  the  price  paid  for 
the  property— which  must  be  credited 
to    the    loan    indebtedness    by    the 
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holder— and  any  balance  remaining  on 
the  loan,  but  not  to  exceed  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  loan  guaranty.  In  this 
manner,  the  E)epartment  may  acquire 
the  loan  security— the  home— and 
reduce  its  claim  liability. 

The  formula— commonly  known  as 
the  no-bid  formula— for  determining 
whether  the  Department  of  Veterans 
Affairs  will  offer  the  lender  an  elec- 
tion to  convey  the  foreclosed  property 
to  the  E>epartment  is  set  forth  at  38 
CFR  36.4320  which  is  based  on  the 
provisions  of  38  U.S.C.  1832.  A  key 
component  of  this  formula  is  the  net 
value  of  the  property.  Essentially,  net 
value  is  the  fair  market  value  of  the 
property  minus  the  total  costs  the  Sec- 
retary estimates  would  be  incurred  by 
the  Department  resulting  from  the  ac- 
quisition and  disposition  of  the  proper- 
ty for  property  taxes,  assessments, 
liens,  property  maintenance,  property 
improvement,  administration,  and 
resale. 

On  March  31,  1989,  the  Department 
of  Veterans  Affairs  published  a  pro- 
posed regulation  that  would,  effective 
October  1,  1989,  take  into  account  the 
Government's  cost  of  borrowing  when 
calculating  the  net  value  of  a  proper- 
ty. On  April  5,  the  Department  pro- 
posed to  make  the  effective  date 
August  1,  1989. 

By  taking  this  action  to  implement 
the  net  value  definition  for  fiscal  year 
1989.  the  Department  has  ignored  the 
procedure  set  forth  by  Congress  in  the 
language  of  the  conference  report  ac- 
companying Public  Law  98-369.  the 
"Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984." 
which  contained  the  no-bid  formula. 
In  that  report,  the  conferees  stated: 

In  connection  with  the  VA's  calculation  of 
costs  of  acquiring  and  disposing  of  proper- 
ties, the  conferees  do  not  intend  to  change 
the  VA's  current  policy  of  not  considering 
interest  costs  that  the  United  States  would 
incur  if  it  were  necessary  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  borrow  the  funds  for  a  particular 
acquisition.  If  the  Administrator  determines 
that  change  of  this  policy  is  warranted,  not- 
withstanding the  conferees'  position  as 
stated  above,  the  Administrator  shall,  not 
later  than  February  1  preceding  the  fiscal 
year  in  which  a  proposed  change  would  taice 
effect,  provide  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittees with  notice  of  the  change. 

The  Department's  proposed  regula- 
tion disregards  the  procedure  and 
intent  set  forth  by  the  Congress.  Be- 
cause the  Secretary  is  not  charged  any 
interest  costs  for  funds  used  in  acquir- 
ing a  foreclosed  property,  the  cost  of 
Government  borrowing  is  not  a  cost 
incurred  by  the  Secretary  and  should 
not  be  permitted  imder  the  statute  to 
be  included  in  the  definition  of  net 
value. 

The  committee  bill  would  extend  the 
no-bid  formula  for  two  years,  from  Oc- 
tober 1.  1989,  to  October  1,  1991.  and 
would  prohibit  the  Secretary  from 
considering  any  estimated  imputed  in- 
terest cost  of  funds  to  the  Govern- 
ment in  establishing  net  value. 


Last,  the  bill  would  require  lenders 
to  notify  the  Department  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  if  a  lender  refuses  to  accept  a 
partial  payment  from  a  veteran. 

Section  36.4315  of  title  38  of  the 
Code  of  Federal  Regulations  requires 
that  lenders  notify  the  Department  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  within  90  to  105  days 
of  pending  home  loan  defaults.  Fol- 
lowing the  receipt  of  such  a  notice,  the 
Department  of  Veterans'  Affairs  is  re- 
quired by  law  to  service  the  loan  by 
providing  the  veteran  with  informa- 
tion and,  to  the  extent  feasible,  coun- 
seling regarding  alternatives  to  fore- 
closure, as  appropriate  in  light  of  the 
veteran's  particular  circumstances,  in- 
cluding possible  methods  of  curing  the 
default.  However,  overall  loan  guaran- 
ty employment  has  decreased  by  370 
people,  from  2,470  to  2,100,  during  the 
10-year  period  from  1978  to  1988. 
During  the  same  period  of  time,  the 
number  of  claims  filed  rose  from 
14,399  to  50,285  and  properties  on 
hand  have  also  increased  11,291  to 
21.161.  This  reduction  in  personnel 
and  increase  in  workload  has  resulted 
in  servicing  efforts  which  are  usually 
inadequate  or  nonexistent. 

High  foreclosure  levels  continue  to 
be  a  major  challenge.  The  General  Ac- 
counting Office  has  repeatedly  testi- 
fied before  the  committee  that  inten- 
sive and  timely  servicing  of  defaults 
reduces  ultimate  foreclosures  and  sub- 
sequent claims  and  property  manage- 
ment expenses.  On  May  11,  1989,  at  a 
hearing  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Housing  and  Memorial  Affairs,  the 
loan  guaranty  officer  from  Denver  in- 
dicated that  the  default  caseload  was 
1,800  per  employee.  Such  a  ratio  would 
make  it  impossible  to  ascertain  which 
loans  had  the  potential  to  be  cured. 

It  recently  came  to  the  committee's 
attention  that  although  the  Depart- 
ment's regulations  require  mortgage 
lenders  to  accept  partial  payments,  if 
certain  conditions  are  met,  from  veter- 
ans facing  temporary  financial  diffi- 
culties, returns  of  such  payments  by 
mortgage  companies  occur  on  a  regu- 
lar basis.  By  the  time  the  lender  noti- 
fies the  Department  of  the  delinquen- 
cy, the  veteran  is  already  3  or  4 
months  in  arrears  and  may  be  in  a  po- 
sition of  never  being  able  to  bring  the 
loan  current.  The  committee  bill 
would  therefore  require  early  notifica- 
tion to  the  Department  by  lenders  in 
those  instances  where  partial  pay- 
ments have  been  tendered  by  the  vet- 
eran but  refused  by  the  holder.  Such 
notification  must  include  a  statement 
of  the  circumstances  of  the  default 
and  the  reasons  for  the  holder's  refus- 
al. 

The  committee  believes  that  this 
early  notification  to  the  Department 
will  target  these  particular  cases  as  po- 
tentially curable  since  the  veteran  has 
demonstrated  a  desire  to  avoid  foreclo- 
sure. The  committee  anticipates  that 
special  consideration  will  be  given  to 


these  veterans  by  loan  guaranty  em- 
ployees in  their  servicing  efforts  and 
that  this  will  result  in  fewer  foreclo- 
sures. The  Government  will  save 
money  and  veterans  will  not  lose  their 
homes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  measure  would 
save  $2  billion  over  10  years  by  simply 
changing  the  financial  structure  of 
the  Loan  Guaranty  Program.  As  an 
example,  by  granting  the  Department 
the  authority  to  invest  the  fees  paid 
by  the  veteran  and  the  Government, 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office  esti- 
mates receipts  of  approximately  $195 
million  in  the  next  5  years. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  chairman  of 
the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee, 
Sonny  Montgomery,  for  his  great 
leadership  and  strong  support  of  this 
measure  as  well  as  Bob  Stump  and  Dan 
Burton,  ranking  minority  members  of 
the  full  committee  and  subcommittee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  preserves  the 
beneficial  entitlement  nature  of  the 
program  and  enjoys  the  strong  sup- 
port of  the  national  veterans'  service 
organizations.  This  is  a  good  bill  and  I 
strongly  urge  its  favorable  consider- 
ation by  the  House. 

Mr.  STUMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  STUMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee,  I  rise  in  strong 
support  of  H.R.  1415,  a  bill  designed  to 
return  the  Home  Loan  Guaranty  Pro- 
gram of  the  Department  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  to  sound  financial  operation. 

The  Veterans'  Home  Loan  Mortgage 
Indemnity  Act  of  1989  is  similar  to 
H.R.  5221,  which  this  body  passed  last 
session.  However,  H.R.  5221  was  not 
acted  upon  by  the  other  body.  Since 
the  last  session,  marginal  improve- 
ments have  been  seen  in  the  Home 
Loan  Guaranty  Program  situation,  but 
it  continues  to  need  an  intolerable 
level  of  appropriations,  close  to  a  bil- 
lion dollars  per  fiscal  year. 

Every  member  of  our  committee  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  is  committed  to 
keeping  this  very  popular  veterans' 
benefit.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  fi- 
nancial difficulties  it  faces  cannot  be 
overcome.  Our  committee  has  careful- 
ly studied  and  considered  many  op- 
tions, and  we  have  concluded  that 
mortgage  indemnity  is  the  way  to  go. 
Obviously,  a  program  this  deep  in  red 
ink  cannot  be  turned  around  immedi- 
ately. According  to  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office's  estimate,  after  3  years 
on  its  new  financial  footing  the  pro- 
gram will  no  longer  operate  at  a  defi- 
cit. And  that's  our  goal. 

This  Nation's  veterans  deserve  to 
keep  the  Home  Loan  Guarauity  Pro- 
gram. It  is  the  only  veterans'  benefit 
many  veterans  ever  use,  and  it  has 
stimulated  business  for  real  estate  de- 
velopment and  sales,  construction, 
construction  suppliers  and  mortgage 
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banking,  as  well  as  expanded  local  tax 
bases. 

Veterans'  service  organizations  sup- 
port this  legislation  because  they  want 
the  program  to  continue  with  as  little 
change  as  possible. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  1415  would  not 
have  been  possible  without  the  hard 
work  of  Sonny  Montgomery,  our  dis- 
tinguished chairman;  Harley  Stag- 
gers, our  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Housing  and  Memorial  Affairs; 
Dan  Burton,  the  subcommittee's  rank- 
ing minority  member;  and  Marcy 
Kaptur,  the  subcommittee's  former 
chairperson. 

They  are  committed  to  saving  this 
program  because  they  are  committed 
to  veterans,  and  they  deserve  our  com- 
mendation. 

I  urge  each  of  my  colleagues  to  give 
H.R.  1415  favorable  consideration. 

D  1420 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Oilman]. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  in  support  of  this  bill, 
and  I  want  to  commend  both  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  and  the  ranking 
minority  Member  for  bringing  the 
measure  to  the  floor  and  for  helping 
to  make  our  Veterans'  Home  Loan 
Mortgage  Indemnity  Act  even  more  ef- 
fective than  it  has  been  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in  support  of  H.R. 
1415,  the  Veterans'  Home  Mortgage  Indemni- 
ty Act.  I  would  like  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Staggers]  and  the 
chairman  [Mr.  Montgomery]  and  the  ranking 
Republican  of  the  committee  (Mr.  Stump]  for 
their  work  on  this  fine  bill. 

H.R.  1415  addresses  the  rising  number  of 
foreclosures  of  the  Department  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  [DVA]  home  loans,  approaching 
100,000  in  fiscal  years  1989  and  1990,  and 
the  resulting  solvency  problems  for  the  Veter- 
ans' Home  Loan  Guaranty  Program. 

Under  the  bill,  the  current  1 -percent  user's 
fee  paid  by  veterans  who  obtain  DVA-guaran- 
teed  loans  would  be  replaced  by  a  I'A-per- 
cent  mortgage  indemnity  fee.  The  fee  would 
be  supplemented  by  a  three-quarters  percent 
payment  from  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  funds  would  be  placed  in  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury to  draw  interest  and  to  pay  off  foreclo- 
sures. In  the  first  5  years  following  enactment 
of  the  fee,  SI  95  million  in  interest  would  be 
generated. 

In  return,  veterans  who  purchase  homes  fi- 
nancially backed  by  the  DVA  will  not  be  held 
accountable  for  expenses  should  they  default 
on  their  loans.  In  the  event  of  foreclosure,  vet- 
eran homeowners  who  pay  a  mortgage  in- 
demnity fee  would  be  relieved  from  liability. 
The  fee  is  waived  for  veterans  with  service-re- 
lated liabilities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  1415  is  a  much  needed 
bill.  Accordingly,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  in 
support  of  the  Veterans'  Home  Mortgage  In- 
demnity Act.  . 

Mr.  STUMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 


gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Fren- 
zel]. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
the  committee  has  done  an  admirable 
job  in  trying  to  strengthen  this  pro- 
gram which  was  in  some  difficulty.  As 
the  distinguished  ranking  Republican 
on  the  committee  has  suggested,  this 
program  cannot  be  repaired  immedi- 
ately, but  the  strengthening  of  the 
mortgage  indemnity  fund  is  impor- 
tant. 

There  is  a  problem,  however,  with 
this  bill  from  a  budget  standpoint. 
The  bipartisan  budget  agreement  and 
the  budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year 
1990  explicitly  assumed  about  $500 
million  in  savings  from  the  sale  with- 
out recourse  of  veterans'  housing 
loans.  The  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  was  instructed  in  the  budget 
resolution  to  report  by  July  15  recon- 
ciliation savings  of  $496  miUion  from 
nonrecourse  sale  of  veterans'  loans. 

Under  the  established  scorekeeping 
rules,  loan  sales  are  scored  as  savings 
only  if  the  loans  are  sold  without  re- 
course and  without  repurchase  agree- 
ments. Loans  with  recourse  are  treated 
as  borrowing  authority,  because  there 
is  a  continuing  Federal  guarantee. 

Obviously,  we  are  going  to  do  better 
selling  loans  if  we  leave  the  Federal 
guarantee  attached  to  them.  That 
means,  of  course,  that  this  bill,  or  the 
fruits  of  it,  cannot  be  scored  against 
reconciliation  instructions  for  this  par- 
ticular committee.  The  Veterans'  Com- 
mittee is  going  to  have  to  come  up 
with  additional  savings.  That  is  why  I 
question  the  committee's  decision  to 
allow  the  sale  of  these  loans  with  re- 
course. 

If  the  Members  will  notice  in  the 
committee  report,  the  Department  of 
Veterans'  Affairs,  Secretary  Der- 
winski,  in  addition  to  some  other  ques- 
tions, raised  the  same  problem  with 
this  bill. 

The  committee  can  do  what  it  wants, 
and  we  assume  it  knows  what  it  is 
doing.  It  should,  however,  know,  and 
the  House  should  know,  that  there  is 
no  way  that  we  can  score  the  apparent 
savings  that  most  people  would 
assume  would  come  from  this  bill.  Be- 
cause the  loans  can  be  sold  with  re- 
course, there  is  a  continuing  obligation 
and,  therefore,  we  cannot  score  the  ap- 
parent saving  until  the  obligation  is 
completely  removed. 

I  make  this  criticism  not  to  slow 
down  the  bill,  but  only  to  look  for 
ways  to  ensure  that  the  Veterans' 
Committee  receive  reconciliation 
credit  for  the  fees.  I  hope  as  this  bill 
progresses  the  recourse  question  will 
be  settled  so  that  the  committee  will 
get  credit  for  the  $496  million. 

Mr.  MONTOOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget,  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Panetta]. 


Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
in  the  concerns  reflected  by  my  rank- 
ing member  on  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget,  and  want  to  just  point  out  to 
the  Members  the  concerns  that  the 
committee  has  with  regard  to  H.R. 
1415.  We  have  discussed  this  with  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  and. 
indeed,  sought  to  see  whether  score- 
keeping  rules  could  provide  for  the 
amount  of  savings  contained  here  to 
be  counted  toward  reconciliation.  Un- 
fortunately, there  is  an  agreement  on 
scorekeeping  between  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office,  as  well  as 
the  Senate  and  House  committees  on 
the  budget  that,  with  regard  to  the 
sale  of  loans,  unless  those  loans  are 
without  recourse,  those  savings  cannot 
be  counted. 

Under    the    budget    resolution    for 
fiscal  year  1990,  it  instructs  the  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  Committee  to  achieve  sav- 
ings of  $496  million  in  budget  author- 
ity and  $666  million  in  outlays  in  fiscal 
year  1990.  One  option  for  the  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  Committee  savings  is  from 
the  sale  of  veterans'  vendee  housing 
loans.  This  legislation  includes  vendee 
loan  sales,  but  they  cannot  be  scored 
by  CBO  under  current  scorekeeping 
rules.  Therefore,  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  will  not  meet  its  reconcilia- 
tion target  with  this  legislation,  falling 
short  of  the  target  by  approximately 
$500  million  in  fiscal  year  1990.  As  you 
know,    the    budget   resolution   makes 
certain  assumptions  about  total  recon- 
ciliation savings  by  committee,  but  it  is 
entirely  within  the  discretion  of  the 
authorizing  committees  to  reach  the 
savings  goal  through  other  changes  in 
law.  The  Budget  Committee  looks  for- 
ward to  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tee complying  with  its  total  reconcilia- 
tion instructions  by  the  July  15  dead- 
line. 

SCOREKEEPING 

The  bipartisan  budget  agreement 
and  the  conference  agreement  on  the 
budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year  1990 
explicitly  assumed  $0.5  billion  in  sav- 
ings from  the  sale  without  recourse  of 
veterans'  vendee  housing  loans.  Under 
an  institutional  scorekeeping  conven- 
tion adopted  in  June  1986  by  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  and  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  as 
well  as  both  House  and  Senate  Budget 
Committees,  loan  sales  are  scored  as 
savings  only  if  the  loans  are  sold  with- 
out recourse,  or  without  repurchase 
agreements.  Loans  with  recourse  are 
treated  as  borrowing  authority  be- 
cause there  is  a  Federal  guarantee,  or 
future  commitment,   involved  in  the 

H.R.  1415  appears  to  permit  loans 
with  or  without  recourse  by  stating 
that  the  Secretary  may  sell  loans  with 
or  without  recourse  but  "only  if  the 
cash  proceeds  received  at  the  time  of 
such  sale  is  equal  to  an  amount  which 
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is  not  less  than  90  percent  of  the 
unpaid  balance  of  such  loan."  This 
particular  provision  could  be  fulfilled 
only  if  the  loans  were  sold  with  re- 
course. Therefore,  following  the 
normal  scorekeeping  convention,  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  would 
not  score  vendee  loan  sales  as  savings, 
based  on  this  language. 

Furthermore,  the  legislation  in- 
cludes language  that  mandates  that 
the  savings  be  scored,  notwithstanding 
that  the  loans  would  be  made  with  re- 
course. In  other  words,  it  would  legis- 
late this  one  exception  to  the  score- 
keeping  rules  used  by  all  other  bills  in 
the  House.  I  strongly  oppose  this  pro- 
vision because  it  would  set  a  precedent 
that  would  allow  any  committee  to 
draft  legislation  to  circumvent  score- 
keeping  rules  to  that  committee's  ad- 
vantage. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office 
has  stated  clearly  in  its  cost  estimate 
of  the  bill  that  the  loans  will  not  be 
scored  as  offsetting  collections,  or  sav- 
ings. In  fact,  CBO's  statement  reads, 
and  I  quote:  "If  CBO  were  to  score 
bills  under  the  proposed  practice 
rather  than  under  existing  scorekeep- 
ing rules,  we  would  be  changing  the 
rules  at  the  suggestion  of  one  Member 
or  committee  rather  than  at  the  direc- 
tion of  the  entire  Congress."  The  cost 
estimate  states  that  CBO  will  not  alter 
existing  accounting  practices  until 
after  enactment  of  legislation  which 
directs  such  changes.  And  it  should 
not. 

In  addition,  this  legislation  violates 
the  bipartisan  budget  agreement  scor- 
ekeeping guidelines  which  bar  budget 
reclassifications.  The  agreement  states 
that  a  law  that  alters  the  classification 
of  spending  and  revenues— for  exam- 
ple, from  discretionary  to  mandatory- 
will  not  be  scored  as  a  reclassification 
for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  agree- 
ment. This  bill  does  reclassify  borrow- 
ing authority  as  an  offsetting  collec- 
tion. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Staggers]. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  we  are  not  saying 
these  loans  will  be  with  or  without  re- 
course. What  we  are  saying  is  that 
when  we  do  it  that  we  have  to  receive 
90  percent  or  more  of  the  unpaid  bal- 
ance, that  it  be  received  at  that  time. 

With  recourse,  obviously,  we  are 
going  to  get  more  money.  In  fact,  if  we 
had  this,  we  would  not  have  an  emer- 
gency supplemental  for  the  veterans. 
In  fact,  if  I  can  go  back  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  report,  the 
report  states  that  lower  revenue  from 
the  expected  sale  of  portfolio  loans  is 
a  contributing  factor  to  the  supple- 
mental request  for  the  fund. 


Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  look  at  the  facts 
of  this,  it  is  that  with  a  nonrecourse 
loan  we  are  going  to  get  $0.55  to  $0.65 
on  the  dollar.  If  we  do  it  with  re- 
course, we  get  $0.90  on  the  dollar. 

As  I  have  stated  earlier,  in  my  earli- 
er statement,  we  could  save  $300  mil- 
lion in  cold  cash,  and  not  just  fuimy 
money,  by  changing  the  scorekeeping. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  follow  up  on  the  ex- 
planation of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia,  I  regret  that  the  summit 
agreement  did  include  this  assumption 
that  we  would  continue  loan  sales 
without  recourse.  The  reason  we  re- 
ported this  scorekeeping  change  was 
to  try  to  save  the  taxpayers  some 
money.  It  could  be  as  much  as  $300 
million  in  this  next  fiscal  year,  and  all 
we  are  talking  about  is  a  way  of  score- 
keeping.  We  tried  to  explain  this  in 
our  report.  We  think  we  have  a  good 
bill,  and  I  would  certainly  hope  that 
the  Members  support  the  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time,  and  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  STUMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MuRTHA).  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Montgomery]  that 
the  House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill,  H.R.  1415,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


D  1430 

ENFORCEMENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES-JAPAN  SEMICONDUC- 
TOR AGREEMENT 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and 
agree  to  the  resolution  (H.  Res.  146)  to 
call  for  the  President  to  take  action  to 
enforce  the  semiconductor  agreement, 
and  prevent  further  unfair  Japanese 
trade  practices. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.  Res.  146 

Whereas  in  1986  Japan  entered  into  an 
agreement  with  the  United  States  which  in- 
cluded a  provision  to  increase  foreign  access 
to  the  Japanese  semiconductor  market: 

Whereas  the  agreement  envisaged  gradual 
and  steady  growth  of  foreign  producers' 
share  of  the  Japanese  market  from  the  8.5 
per  centum  level  in  1986,  until,  by  1991  it 
was  to  exceed  20  per  centum; 

Whereas  in  1987  the  House  found  unani- 
mously that  the  Government  of  Japan  had 
failed  to  meet  the  commitment  of  the  1986 
United  States-Japan  Semiconductor  Agree- 
ment, and  resolved  that  the  President 
should  immediately  take  all  appropriate  and 
feasible  actions  under  section  301  of  the 


Trade  Act  of  1974  to  remedy  and  prevent 
further  violation  of  the  agreement  by 
Japan; 

Whereas  in  early  1987  the  President  found 
that  Japan's  failure  to  abide  by  its  commit- 
ments was  "inconsistent  with  the  provisions 
of,  or  otherwise  denies  benefits  to  the 
United  States  under,  the  (Agreement);  and 
is  unjustifiable  and  unreasonable,  and  con- 
stitutes a  burden  or  restriction  on  U.S.  com- 
merce"; and  in  response,  the  President  im- 
posed market-access-related  sanctions  under 
section  301  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  in  the 
amount  of  $165,000,000  annually; 

Whereas  it  is  now  the  midpoint  of  the 
agreement  which  should  place  foreign 
market  share  at  above  14  per  centum,  al- 
though it  is  currently  only  10.5  per  centum, 
approximately  the  level  it  has  averaged  for 
the  last  two  decades,  including  the  period 
when  imports  into  Japan  were  formally  con- 
trolled; 

Whereas  Japan's  failure  to  live  up  to  its 
market  access  commitments  has  serious  ad- 
verse effect  on  the  United  States  semicon- 
ductor industry,  costing  United  States  pro- 
ducers an  estimated  $490,000,000  in  lost 
sales  in  1988,  an  amount  projected  to  grow 
to  $1,600,000,000  annually  by  1991; 

Whereas  these  lost  sales  figures  substan- 
tially understate  the  effects  on  employ- 
ment, investment  in  research  and  develop- 
ment, technological  leadership,  competitive- 
ness, and  national  security  that  results  from 
lack  of  full  access  to  Japan,  the  world's  larg- 
est semiconductor  market; 

Whereas  semiconductors  are  the  heart  of 
computer  technology  and  numerous  related 
fields,  such  as  defense  equipment,  work  sta- 
tions, supercomputers,  high-definition  tele- 
vision, robotics,  and  automotive  technology; 

Whereas  the  actions  which  were  the 
object  of  the  1985  section  301  petition  have 
not  changed,  and  Japan  is  currently  still  in 
violation  of  the  agreement  it  entered  into; 

Whereas  former  President  Reagan  stated, 
and  United  States  Trade  Representative 
Hills  recently  reaffirmed,  that  the  sanctions 
would  be  maintained  until  there  was  "firm 
and  continuing  evidence  ♦  •  •  that  access  to 
the  Japanese  market  has  improved"; 

Whereas  resolution  of  the  seimconducter 
case  has  important  implications  for  solving 
the  trade  problems  facing  numerous  other 
United  States  industries  in  Japan,  including 
work  stations,  fiber  optics,  supercomputers, 
and  telecommunications; 

Whereas  the  policy  of  resolving  trade  dis- 
putes through  negotiations  is  not  credible  if, 
after  successful  negotiation  of  an  agree- 
ment, the  other  party  fails  to  abide  by  it; 
and 

Whereas  Japan  has  a  strong  interest  in 
maintaining  access  to  the  United  States 
market  for  both  those  current  products 
which  include  semiconductors,  such  as  auto- 
mobiles and  consumer  electronic  goods,  and 
in  emerging  technologies,  such  as  high-defi- 
nition television:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
House— 

(1)  that  Japan  has  not  lived  up  to  the 
terms  of  its  agreement  with  the  United 
States  in  an  area  of  vital  importance  to  our 
Nation's  economic  health  and  national  secu- 
rity; 

(2)  that  the  administration  convey  to  the 
Government  of  Japan  that  its  continuing 
violation  of  the  agreement  is  unacceptable; 

(3)  that  the  President,  the  United  States 
Trade  Representative,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  seek 
a  prompt  remedy  for  the  violation,  placing 
the  highest  priority  on  obtaining  full  access 
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to  the  Japanese  market  for  semiconductors 
in  accordance  with  the  United  States-Japan 
Semiconductor  Agreement;  and 

(4)  that  the  President  and  the  United 
States  Trade  Representative,  pursuant  to 
statute,  take  all  measures  necessary  to 
achieve  compliance  with  the  agreement. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MuRTHA)  pursuant  to  the  rule,  a 
second  is  not  required  on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
RosTENKOWSKi]  wiU  be  recognized  for 
20  minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Crane]  will  be  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Rostenkowski]. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  resolution  currently 
under  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
House  Resolution  146,  a  resolution 
calling  on  the  President  to  enforce  the 
United  States-Japan  semiconductor 
agreement  and  prevent  further  unfair 
Japanese  trade  practices. 

This  resolution  is  an  extremely  im- 
portant measure.  In  1986,  the  United 
States  and  Japan  entered  into  an 
agreement  to  prevent  Japanese  dump- 
ing of  computer  chips  and  to  provide 
substantially  increased  access  by  for- 
eign firms  in  the  Japanese  market.  In 
1987,  the  President  retaliated  against 
Japan  for  its  failure  to  live  up  to  the 
terms  of  the  agreement.  Some  of  that 
retaliation,  in  the  form  of  high  tariffs, 
remains  in  place  due  to  Japan's  contin- 
ued failure  to  provide  greater  market 
access  for  United  States  and  other  for- 
eign firms. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  return  for  this  com- 
prehensive agreement,  the  United 
States  suspended  several  unfair  trade 
practices  cases  against  Japanese  semi- 
conductor producers.  For  this  reason, 
it  is  essential  that  we  send  a  strong 
message  to  the  administration  and 
Japan— namely,  that  Japan  should 
honor  the  commitments  made  in  this 
semiconductor  agreement  or  the  ad- 
ministration should  take  action  to 
bring  about  compliance.  That  is  the 
message  contained  in  House  Resolu- 
tion 146  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  join  my 
colleague,  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  our  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
and  to  commend  the  author,  the  gen- 


tleman from  California,  in  supporting 
House  Resolution  146,  which  expresses 
the  sense  of  the  House  that  Japan  had 
failed  to  live  up  to  its  commitments 
under  the  1986  United  States-Japan 
Semiconductor  Agreement.  This  reso- 
lution, which  was  reported  unanimous- 
ly from  the  Conmiittee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  calls  upon  the  administration 
to  convey  to  the  Japanese  that  contin- 
ued disregard  of  the  agreement  is  un- 
acceptable. The  resolution  specifies 
that  the  highest  priority  should  be 
given  to  increased  market  access. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Japan,  of  course,  is  not 
the  only  trading  partner  with  which 
we  have  trade  difficulties.  My  col- 
leagues know  my  strong  view  that  we 
must  get  our  budget  deficit  under  con- 
trol to  restore  our  trade  position  with 
Japan  and  our  other  major  trading 
partners.  But  at  a  time  when  there  is 
acute  concern  in  this  body  over  the 
size  of  our  bilaterial  trade  deficit  with 
Japan,  it  is  unacceptable  for  Japan  to 
disregard  market  access  commitments 
of  a  trade  agreement. 

The  United  States  signed  the  semi- 
conductor agreement  with  Japan  in 
September  1986.  In  exchange  for  waiv- 
ing penalties  under  United  States 
trade  statutes,  we  expected  Japan  to 
end  its  unfair  trade  practices.  USTR 
has  determined  that,  while  the  dump- 
ing by  Japanese  chip  companies  in  the 
United  States  and  foreign  markets  has 
abated.  United  States  chip  manufac- 
turers still  do  not  have  fair  market 
access  in  Japan.  Many  U.S.  companies, 
such  as  Motorola  in  my  district,  have 
been  successful  in  selling  under  diffi- 
cult competitive  conditions  in  other 
markets.  Their  sales  in  Japan,  howev- 
er, do  not  correspond  to  their  excel- 
lent performance  elsewhere, 

Japan  has  not  provided  market 
access  for  competitive  imports  of  semi- 
conductors to  the  same  degree  that  its 
exporters  enjoy  access  in  other  mar- 
kets. Such  access  can  only  be  meas- 
ured in  increased  sales  of  competitive 
products.  At  this  halfway  point  in  the 
life  of  the  agreement,  we  are  much 
less  than  halfway  to  the  foreign 
market  penetration  levels  anticipated 
by  the  pact. 

This  resolution  is  designed  to  indi- 
cate to  the  Japanese  that  the  United 
States  Govenmient  is  united  in  its  in- 
sistence that  Japan  live  up  to  its  trade 
agreements.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
approve  House  Resolution  146. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balsuice  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  gentlemsui  from  California 
[Mr.  Matsui],  the  principal  sponsor  of 
this  resolution,  had  done  an  outstand- 
ing job  working  this  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  the  balance  of 
my  time  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  MATStJi]  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  he  be  allowed  to 
control  the  time  on  this  side. 


The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
House  Resolution  146,  a  resolution 
which  I  introduced  to  encourage  the 
President  and  key  members  of  the 
Cabinet  to  take  steps  to  assure  Japa- 
nese Government  compliance  with  the 
United  States-Japan  Semiconductor 
Agreement. 

That  agreement  was  entered  into  in 
1986  and  resulted  in  the  suspension  of 
a  number  of  unfair  trade  practices 
cases  against  Japanese  firms.  In  1987. 
the  President  found  that  Japan  had 
violated  the  market  access  provisions 
of  the  agreement  and  ordered  retalia- 
tion against  Japanese  imports  into  the 
United  States  market.  Japan  has  yet 
to  comply  with  that  part  of  the  agree- 
ment calling  for  a  gradual,  steady  in- 
crease in  the  market  share  of  foreign 
firms  in  the  Japanese  market.  The 
United  States  Trade  Representative 
recently  estimated  that  full  Japanese 
compliance  could  increase  United 
States  sales  in  Japan  by  as  much  as  $5 
billion  over  the  life  of  the  agreement. 
Mr.  Speaker,  agreements  entered 
into  by  foreign  governments  with  the 
United  States  Government  should  be 
taken  seriously  by  those  govern- 
ments—particularly when  the  agree- 
ment is  a  substitute  for  the  applica- 
tion of  U.S.  trade  laws.  This  resolution 
calls  on  the  President,  the  United 
States  Trade  Representative,  and 
other  Cabinet  members  to  place  the 
highest  priority  on  obtaining  full 
access  to  the  Japanese  market  for 
semiconductors,  and  to  take  all  meas- 
ures necessary  to  achieve  compliance 
with  the  agreement. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me 
in  sending  a  timely  message  to  the  ad- 
ministration and  Japan  on  a  matter  of 
great  importance  to  United  States  eco- 
nomic health  and  national  security. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Bereuter]. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  for 
yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  House  Resolution  146  which  calls 
for  the  President  to  take  action  to  en- 
force the  1986  United  States- Japan 
semiconductor  agreement  and  to  pre- 
vent further  Japanese  unfair  trade 
practices. 

Before  I  discuss  the  merits  of  the 
1986  semiconductor  accord.  I'd  like  to 
review  a  little  of  the  history  of  United 
States-Japanese  semiconductor  rela- 
tions and  I  submit  for  the  Record 
United  States  market  shares  in  Japan 
from  1973  to  the  present. 


UMI 
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If  we  take  a  look  at  these  statistics  we  find  ures    translate    to    between    8,000    to  namely  the  refusal  of  one  of  our  most  impor- 

that  in  1973.  the  U.S.  semiconductor  market  12.500  unemployed  workers.  tant  allies  and  trading  partners,  Japan,  to  fulfill 

share  in  Japan  was  9%.  In  the  first  quarter  Japan  is  an  ally.  Japan  is  an  econom-  their  part  of  a  crucial  trade  agreement  be- 

of  1989  that  market  share  had  risen  by  only  j^.  superpower.   Japan   enjoys   a   $55.4  tween  our  countries. 

1.6%  to  10.6%.  Is  this  rather  insignificant  in-  ^^^^^^^  ^^ade  surplus  with  the  United  That  unfulfilled  trade  pact  is,  of  course,  the 

rs^producuontfrfntrtrproduc't-w:  States.    By    all    accounts    Japan    has  United    S.ates-Japan    Semiconductor   Agree- 

know  the  answer  to  that  question  is  a  re-  earned  the  title  of  a  great  nation.  Mr.  ment, 

sounding  -No."  The  phenomenon  occurred  Speaker,  let  us  send  a  strong  signal  to  The  basic  facts,  as  my  esteemed  colleague 
because  of  Japans  persistent  efforts  to  keep  Japan  that  we  expect  allies,  economic  has  already  espoused,  are  simple.  Under  the 
the  Japanese  demand  door  tightly  shut  to  superpowers  and  all  nations  to  keep  United  States-Japan  Semiconductor  Agree- 
foreign  suppliers.  their  word.  Let  us  support  this  resolu-  ment.  Japan  agreed  to  open  up  their  protect- 
In  1983,  the  United  States  and  Japan  tion.  ed  domestic  semiconductor  market,  and  in- 
established  a  high  technology  working  United  States  market  shares  in  Japan  crease  the  foreign  market  share  In  this  area  to 

group  whereby  both  countries  agreed     1973 9.0  20  percent  Unfortunately.  3  years  later,  there 

that  "it  is  essential  for  the  health  of     1974 lO.O  has  essentially  been  no  progress  in  this  direc- 

the  world  semiconductor  market  that     ^^'L^ }^  ^  ^'°" 

free  and  open  markets  exist  in  both     J^!J^ qq  This  is  a  critical  problem  for  the  United 

countries."    Almost    immediately    fol-  i978!I!!!!!!!!!!I!!~!!!!!!I!!H!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!      lo!o  States  semiconductor  industry,  which   Is  of 

lowing  the  initiation  of  this  working     1979 1!!!!!!!!!!!!!!"!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!! 14.0  vital  Importance  to  my  home  county  of  Santa 

group,  Japanese  demand   for   United     1980 12.2  Clara,  to  the  State  of  California,  and  to  our 

States  semiconductors  rose.  Because  of     1981 9.3  entire  country. 

that  increase  in  demand,  the  United     }^^2 10.1  Semiconductors  are  the  building  blocks  of 

States    percentage    of    the    Japanese     jgg^ """       u^  our  modern  electronics  Industry.  In  the  United 

market  grew  from  10.8  percent  in  1983  1995 !"!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!]!!""!!!!!!!"!!!!!!""!"!!!.!!        8^5  States,  that  electronics  industry  employs  more 

to  11.2  percent  in  1984.  When  a  reces-     1986 8.8  than  2.5  million  people— more  than  any  other 

sion  occurred  in  late   1984,   however,     1987 10.6  manufacturing  industry  in  our  country,  more 

Japan  protected  its  market  share  and     }988. 10. 5  j^^^^  ^^^  aerospace,  automobile,  and  steel  In- 

the     United     States     market     share     ^^°^' dustnes  combined' 

dropped  to  8.5  percent  in  1985.  Be-  '  Firsi  quarter.  And  looking  beyond  the  electronics  industry, 
cause  Japan  violated  the  1983  working  ^"'^^^  Semiconductor  industry  Association.  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  processed  silicon  known  as 
group  by  closing  its  markets  to  for-  D  1440  microchips  are  everywhere— controlling  the 
eigners  when  demand  for  semiconduc-  j^j.  qraNE  Mr  Speaker  I  yield  1  ^a'^hes  we  wear  and  the  cars  we  drive,  run- 
tors  declined,  the  Semiconductor  In-  minute  to  the  distinguished  gentleman  "'"9  our  factones,  forming  the  basis  of  our 
dustry  Association,  or  SIA.  was  forced  j^^j^  Pennsylvania  [Mr  Gekas].  computer  and  telecommunications  systems, 
to  file  a  301  case  with  the  United  j^^  GEKAS  Mr  Speaker  I  thank  gliding  the  weapons  that  make  up  our  nation- 
States  Government  in  1985.  While  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  al  defenses,  allowing  our  doctors  to  develop 
then  United  States  Trade  Representa-  j^^  Speaker.  I  noted  in  the  written  "«*  "medical  technologies,  and  waiting  to 
tive  Clayton  Yeutter  was  negotiating  material  that  we  have  on  this  resolu-  steer  our  astronauts  into  space  at  the  next 
the  SIA  301  case,  separate  antidump-  ^,0^  that  the  administration  has  no  space  shuttle  launch. 

ing  suits  were  filed  with  the  Com-  position  on  it.  Yet  the  adminstration  I"  <act,  it  would  be  diHicult  to  overestimate 
merce  Department  alleging  Japanese  ^g^y  recently  did  take  some  very  ^^^  importance  of  these  clever  devices  that 
dumping  or  D-RAMS  and  E-PROMS  strong  positions  with  respect  to  the  9ive  my  home  county  of  Santa  Clara  In  Call- 
in  the  United  States  market.  The  two  failings  of  some  of  our  trading  part-  *of"ia  ''s  more  famous  nickname  Silicon 
governments  arrived  at  a  settlement  in  ^ers,    including    Japan.    So    that    the  Valley 

the  form  of  the  semiconductor  agree-  sense  and  thrust  of  this  resolution  is  Economically,  more  and  more  products— 
ment  which  is  before  us  today.  in  keeping  with  recent  events  from  the  a"d,  increasingly,  our  very  means  of  produc- 
When  the  agreement  was  formally  white  House  and  in  the  White  House  tion— are  based  upon  chip  technology.  As  we 
signed  on  September  2.  1986,  it  was  ac-  that  mean  to  tell  the  Government  of  'ast  approach  the  2lst  century,  a  strong  econ- 
companied  by  the  suspension  of  the  Japan  that  although  we  value  them,  omy  will  be  increasingly  measured  by  the  abill- 
related  D-RAM  and  E-PROM  anti-  as  was  said,  as  a  strategic  and  political  ty  to  manufacture  and  market  microchips. 
dumping  suits  pending  against  Japan,  and  military  ally,  we  also  are  con-  Mllitanly,  as  we  move  toward  increasingly 
The  semiconductor  agreement  itself  cerned  about  the  overweening  imbal-  sophisticated  weapons,  microchips  will  be 
has  three  parts:  It  called  for  an  in-  ance  that  occurs  and  keeps  recurring  ever  more  indispensable.  In  terms  of  sophlstl- 
crease  in  foreign  market  access  in  in  the  trade  situation.  cation  and  reliability,  our  basic  military  semi- 
Japan,  the  cessation  of  semiconductor  The  sense  of  this  resolution  and  the  conductor  needs  must  be  met  by  our  domes- 
dumping  in  world  markets  and  the  sus-  thrust  of  this  resolution  then  will  go  a  tic  industry  if  we  are  to  remain  both  independ- 
pension  of  the  SIA  301  case.  long  way  to  mesh  with  the  President's  ent  and  a  true  superpower. 

At  the  time  the  semiconductor  already  articulated  pronouncements  in  Simply  put,  a  healthy  semiconductor  Indus- 
agreement  was  assigned,  it  was  esti-  this  field  and  will  allow  Japan  to  know  try  is  vital  to  our  country's  economic  strength 
mated   that,   absent   Japanese   unfair  that  the  will  of  the   Congress   is  to  and  military  security 

trade  practices,  the  United  States  work  with  them  but  not  to  tolerate  Yet  today,  the  largest  market  for  semicon- 
share  of  the  Japanese  market  would  the  unfair  playing  field  which  they  ductors  internationally  is  in  Japan.  This  means 
have  been  in  the  27-  to  33-percent  have  created  in  so  many  different  that  If  United  States  semiconductor  makers 
range.  The  agreement  itself  only  calls  arenas.  are  to  thrive  and  grow,  they  must  be  able  to 
for  20  percent  by  1991.  Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nse  In  strong  export,  and  export  to  Japan.  So  far,  this  route 
Market  access  is  critical  to  any  in-  support  of  this  resolution.  I  want  to  commend  has  been  blocked.  United  States  semiconduc- 
dustry  and  access  to  Japan's  semicon-  my  good  friend  and  colleague  from  California,  tor  manufacturers  have  been  and  continue  to 
ductor  market  is  crucial  for  our  do-  Mr.  Matsui,  for  his  sponsorship  of  this  very  be  systematically  excluded  from  Japan's  do- 
mestic semiconductor  producers.  The  important  Initiative,  as  well  as  commending  mestic  semiconductor  market. 
SIA  estimates  that  if  Japanese  non-  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Of  course,  there  are  those  who  like  to  say 
compliance  continues  until  1991,  Means  Committee,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  that  the  problem  isn't  with  Japan  at  all,  that 
United  States  firms  will  have  lost  cu-  for  his  leadership  on  this  issue.  the  problem  is  that  the  United  States  seml- 
mulative  sales  of  more  than  $4  billion.  House  Resolution  1 46  addresses  one  of  our  conductor  industry  just  isn't  competitive,  or 
Perhaps  more  importantly,  those  fig-  country's    most    pressing    trade    problems—  just  Isn't  trying  hard  enough  to  sell  in  Japan.  I 
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have  one  word  for  these  red  herring  excuses: 
HogwashI 

Our  semiconductor  industry  has  the  highest 
rate  of  R&D  reinvestment  of  any  industry  in 
the  United  States,  and  initiatives  like  Sema- 
tech  have  put  the  U.S.  semiconductor  industry 
on  the  leading  edge  of  efforts  to  improve  U.S. 
manufacturing  competitiveness. 

At  the  same  time.  United  States  semicon- 
ductor makers  have  gone  all  out  to  penetrate 
the  Japanese  market.  They  have  made  more 
than  $5  billion  dollars  in  capital  investments  in 
Japan,  have  opened  numerous  design  cen- 
ters, test  facilities,  and  sales  offices  in  Japan, 
and  have  increased  dramatically  the  number 
of  United  States  sales  and  support  personnel 
in  Japan. 

And  still,  despite  these  competitive  efforts, 
and  despite  the  agreement  between  our  coun- 
tries, we  are  effectively  locked  out  of  the  Jap- 
anese market. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  too  long,  our  trade  partner 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Pacific  has  given  us 
nothing  but  excuses  and  denials.  Not  only 
have  the  Japanese  dragged  their  feet  on  any 
real  market-opening  measures,  but  they  have 
gone  so  far  as  to  deny  that  they  ever  made  a 
commitment  to  freer  trade  and  open  markets 
in  this  area. 

This  has  gone  on  long  enough.  It  is  time  to 
turn  up  the  heat.  This  Congress  and  our  ad- 
ministration should  put  the  enforcement  of  the 
Semiconductor  Trade  Agreement  at  the  top  of 
our  trade  agenda,  and  insist  that  the  Japa- 
nese make  real  progress  in  opening  up  their 
market. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port a  critical  United  States  industry  and  pass 
this  bill. 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  House  Resolution  146. 
Congress  and  the  administration  must  remain 
firm  in  its  insistence  that  a  dramatic  increase 
in  the  United  States'  share  of  the  Japanese 
semiconductor  market  be  achieved,  and 
achieved  quickly. 

Increasing  United  States  access  to  the  Jap- 
anese semiconductor  market  has  t)een  an  on- 
going struggle.  In  1986,  United  States  market 
share  of  semiconductor  sales  in  Japan  was  at 
8.5  percent.  Today,  it  has  barely  increased, 
hovering  between  10  and  11  percent.  Unless 
a  significant  increase  is  witnessed  in  the  next 
year,  Japan  will  not  have  met  its  commitment 
to  increase  the  United  States  share  of  the 
semiconductor  business  to  20  percent  by 
1991. 

This  commitment  was  made  in  a  side  letter 
to  the  1986  United  States-Japan  Semiconduc- 
tor Agreement.  In  recent  months  the  Japa- 
nese Government  has  tried  to  deny  the  exist- 
ence of  this  side  agreement,  although  Reagan 
Administration  officials  attest  to  the  contrary. 
We  must  cure  them  of  their  amnesia. 

In  recent  months  reports  have  shown  an  in- 
crease in  revenues  from  United  States  sales 
of  semiconductors  to  electronics  firms  in 
Japan.  This  statistic,  however,  masks  the 
rapid  overall  growth  of  the  Japanese  market  in 
recent  years.  We  are  still  losing  billions  of  dol- 
lars of  sales  in  Japan,  and  until  this  is  turned 
around,  we  must  continue  to  pressure  the 
Japanese  Government  into  action. 

Passage  of  this  resolution  will  demonstrate 
the  resolute  support  of  the  Congress  for  the 


semiconductor  agreement  and  our  commit- 
ment to  opening  Japanese  markets  to  Ameri- 
can products.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with 
me  in  support  of  House  Resolution  1 46. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  in  strong  support  of  the  resolution 
expressing  congressional  concern  about 
Japan's  continuing  refusal  to  open  its  market 
to  United  States-produced  semiconductors. 

As  a  representative  from  Silicon  Valley,  I 
know  firsthand  about  the  obstacles  American 
semiconductor  manufacturers  face  when 
trying  to  get  their  products  into  the  Japanese 
market.  Unfortunately,  the  existence  of  the 
semiconductor  agreement,  designed  to  im- 
prove United  States  access  to  the  Japanese 
market,  has  resulted  in  little  real  progress  in 
the  2  years  since  its  adoption. 

This  poor  performance  is  clearly  not  the 
result  of  an   inferior  American   product.   Al- 


ment,    further    proceedings    on 
motion  will  be  postponed. 


this 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITY  DEVEL- 
OPMENT REFORM  ACT  TECH- 
NICAL CORRECTIONS  ACT 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
Senate  bill  (S.  767)  to  make  technical 
corrections  to  the  Business  Opportuni- 
ty Development  Reform  Act  of  1988. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
S.  767 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLK. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Business 


Opportunity     Development     Reform     Act 
though  United  States  semiconductor  produc-    Technical  Corrections  Act", 
ers  enjoy  only  10.5  percent  of  the  Japanese    sec.  2.  table  ok  contents. 


market,  they  hold  53  percent  of  the  rest  of  the 
world  market.  Certainly,  if  our  semiconductor 
products  are  competitive  in  Europe  and  the 
rest  of  the  world,  they  ought  to  be  in  Japan. 
The  future  of  our  high-technology  develop- 
ment is  dependent  on  a  healthy  semiconduc- 
tor industry.  However,  this  industry  cannot 
remain  healthy  if  it  is  not  permitted  to  com- 
pete fairiy  in  Japan,  which  represents  an  over- 
whelming 42  percent  of  the  world's  total  chip 
demand. 

The  semiconductor  agreement  calls  for  the 
United  States  share  of  the  Japanese  semicon- 
ductor martlet  to  reach  20  percent  by  1991. 
This  means  that  the  United  States  martlet 
share  must  almost  double  over  the  next  2 
years.  To  reach  that  goal  after  such  a  long 
period  of  stagnation  will  require  an  improved 
commitment  to  trade  liberalization  on  the  part 
of  Japan. 

I  urge  the  administration  to  make  Japanese 
compliance  with  the  semiconductor  agree- 
ment a  priority  in  its  trade  policy.  We  must 
make  it  clear  to  Japan  that  continued  access 
to  our  lucrative  consumer  electronics  market 
is  dependent  on  United  States  semiconductor 
manufacturers  having  full  access  to  the  Japa- 
nese market.  With  the  ongoing  trade  deficit 
threatening  our  economic  security,  we  must 
send  the  message  that  free  trade  is  in  fact  a 
two-way  street.  Focusing  attention  on  the 
semiconductor  issue  is  one  effective  way  of 
sending  that  message. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
LaFalce).  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Rostenkowski]  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  agree  to 
the  resolution.  House  Resolution  146. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  clause  5,  rule 
I,   and   the   Chair's   prior   announce- 


The  table  of  contents  of  the  Business  Op- 
portunity Development  Reform  Act  of  1988 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  "the  Act")  Is 
amended— 

(1)  in  item  713.  by  striking  "Procure- 
ments" and  inserting  "Procurement":  and 

(2)  in  item  722.  by  striking  "participating" 
and  inserting  "participation". 

sec.  3.  DEFINITIONS. 

Section  2  of  the  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (3) 
through  (7)  as  paragraphs  (4)  through  (8), 
respectively: 

(2)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (2)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  the  term  Business  Opportunity  Spe- 
cialist' means  the  Administration  employee 
responsible  for  providing  business  develop- 
ment assistance  to  Program  Participants 
pursuant  to  sections  7(j)  and  8(a)  of  the 
Small  Business  Act  (15  U.S.C.  636(j). 
637(a)); ":  and 

(3)  in  paragraph  (6),  as  redesignated— 

(A)  by  striking  •Small  Business"  and  In- 
serting "Minority  Small  Business  ",  and 

(B)  by  inserting  before  the  semicolon  the 
following:  ".  unless  otherwise  indicated  ". 

SE(  ,  1.  PROC.R.AM  ELIGIBILITY. 

Section  7(j)(ll)  of  the  Small  Business  Act 
(15  U.S.C.  636(j)(ll))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  subparagraph  (B)  and  in- 
serting the  following: 

"(B)(i)  Except  as  provided  in  clause  (iii), 
no  individual  who  was  determined  pursuant 
to  section  8(a)  to  be  socially  and  economical- 
ly disadvantaged  before  the  effective  date  of 
this  subparagraph  shall  t>e  permitted  to 
assert  such  disadvantage  with  respect  to  any 
other  concern  making  application  for  certi- 
fication after  such  effective  date. 

"(ii)  Except  as  provided  in  clause  (iii),  any 
individual  upon  whom  eligibility  is  based 
pursuant  to  section  8(a)(4)  shall  be  permit- 
ted to  assert  such  eligibility  for  only  one 
small  business  concern. 

"(iii)  A  socially  and  economically  disad- 
vantaged Indian  tribe  may  own  more  than 
one  small  business  concern  eligible  for  as- 
sistance pursuant  to  section  7(j)(10)  and  sec- 
tion 8(a)  if— 

"(I)  the  Indian  tribe  does  not  own  another 
firm  in  the  same  industry  which  has  been 
determined  to  be  eligible  to  receive  con- 
tracts under  this  program,  and 

"(II)  the  individuals  responsible  for  the 
management  and  daily  operations  of  the 
concern  do  not  manage  more  than  two  Pro- 
gram Participants."; 
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(3)  in  the  first  sentence  of  subparagraph 
(E),  by  striking  "Office  of  the  Associate  Ad- 
ministrator for  Minority  Small  Business" 
and  inserting  "Office  of  Minority  Small 
Business": 

(3)  in  the  second  sentence  of  subpara- 
graph (E).  by  striking  "such  Associate  Ad- 
ministrator" and  inserting  "the  Associate 
Administrator  for  Minority  Small  Business 
and  Capital  Ownership  Development": 

(4)  in  subparagraph  (FXv),  by  striking 
"with  the  Associate  Administrator"  and  in- 
serting "to  the  Associate  Administrator": 

(5)  in  subparagraph  (F),  by  striking  clause 
<vi)  and  inserting: 

"(vi)  make  recommendations  to  the  Asso- 
ciate Administrator  for  Minority  Small 
Business  and  Capital  Ownership  Develop- 
ment concerning  protests  from  applicants 
that  have  been  denied  program  admission:": 

(6)  in  subparagraph  (FXviii).  by  striking 
"subparagraph  (H) '  and  inserting  "subpara- 
graph (I)": 

(7)  in  subparagraph  (GXii).  by  striking 
"participants"  and  Inserting  "Participants": 

(8)  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (H)  as 
subparagraph  (I);  and 

(9)  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (G) 
the  following: 

"(H)  Not  later  than  90  days  after  receipt 
of  a  completed  application  for  Program  cer- 
tification, the  Associate  Administrator  for 
Minority  Small  Business  and  Capital  Own- 
ership Development  shall  certify  a  small 
business  concern  as  a  Program  Participant 
or  shall  deny  such  application.". 

8E(°.  3.  BUSINESS  PLANS. 

(a)  Iif  General.— Section  7(j)(10)(A)(i)  of 
the  Small  Business  Act  (IS  U.S.C. 
636(j>(10KA)<i))  is  amended  by  striking 
"which  sets  forth"  and  inserting  "which  set 
forth". 

(b)  Contents  of  Plan.— Section 
7(jM10KD)  of  the  Small  Business  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  636(j)(10)(D))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence  of  clause  (i),  by 
striking  "business  opportunity  specialist" 
and  inserting  "Business  Opportunity  Spe- 
cialist": 

(2)  in  clause  (iiXII).  by  striking  "small 
business  concerns"  and  inserting  "the  small 
business  concern": 

(3)  in  clause  (iii).  by  inserting  before  the 
end  period  the  following:  "relating  to  attain- 
ing business  activity  from  sources  other 
than  contracts  awarded  pursuant  to  section 
8(a)": 

(4)  in  clause  (iv),  by  striking  "contact 
awards"  and  inserting  "contract  awards": 
and 

(5)  in  clause  (ivXI),  by  inserting  before  the 
second  comma  the  following:  "relating  to  at- 
taining business  activity  from  sources  other 
than  contracts  awarded  pursuant  to  section 
8(a)". 

SEC.  C  ELIGIBILITY  REVIEWS  AND  ELIGIBILITY  OF 
NATIVE  HAWAIIANS. 

(a)  Eligibility  Review.— Section 
7(JX10XJXi)  of  the  Small  Business  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  636(jX10XJXi))  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing "suspended  or  terminated"  and  inserting 
"suspended". 

(b)  EuGiBiLiTY  OP  Native  Hawaiians.— 
Section  8(a)(15)  of  the  Small  Business  Act 
(15  U.S.C.  637(aXlS))  is  amended  by  striking 
"organizations"  and  inserting  "Organiza- 
tion". 

(c)  Section  207(b)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  "(15  U.S.C.  631(eX2XC))"  and  in- 
serting "(15  U.S.C.  631(eXlXC))". 

(d)  DEnNiTiOH  or  "Socially  and  Eco- 
RomcALLY  Disadvantaged  Small  Business 
Concern".— Section  8(aX4XA)  of  the  Small 


Business    Act    (15    U.S.C.    637(aX4XA))    is 
amended— 

(1)  in  clause  (i).  by  inserting  "uncondition- 
ally" after  "per  centum":  and 

(2)  in  clause  (ii).  by  inserting  "uncondi- 
tionally" before  "owned  by". 

SEC.   7.   termination    AND   (JRAIHIATION   STAND- 
ARDS. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  7(jX10)  of  the 
Small  Business  Act  (15  U.S.C.  636(jX10))  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  subparagraph  (EXii)  and 
inserting: 

"(ii)  completes  the  period  of  Program  par- 
ticipation as  prescribed  by  paragraph  (15):": 

(2)  by  strilcing  the  first  subparagraph  (P): 
and 

(3)  in  subparagraph  (P).  by  striking  the 
first  sentence  and  inserting  the  following: 
"For  purposes  of  this  section  and  section 
8(a),  the  term  terminated'  and  the  term 
'termination'  means  the  total  denial  or  sus- 
pension of  assistance  under  this  paragraph 
or  under  section  8(a)  prior  to  the  graduation 
of  the  participating  small  business  concern 
or  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  maximum 
program  participation  term.". 

(b)  Economic  Disadvantage.- Section 
8(aX6)(CXiii)  of  the  Small  Business  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  637(aX6XCXiii))  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "section  7(jX10XH)"  and  inserting 
"section  7(jX10XG)". 

sec.  h.  stages  ok  pr(k;ra.m  participation. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  7(jX12)  of  the 
Small  Business  Act  (15  U.S.C.  636(j)(12))  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  subparagraph  (A),  by  striking  "de- 
velopment" and  inserting  "developmental": 
and 

(2)  in  subparagraph  (B),  by  inserting  "in 
its  effort"  after  "to  assist  the  concern". 

(b)  Developmental  Stage.— Section 
7(jX13XE)  of  the  Small  Business  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  636(jX13XE))  is  amended  by  striking 
the  second  sentence  and  inserting  the  fol- 
lowing: "Such  assistance  may  be  made  with- 
out regard  to  section  18(a).  Assistance  may 
be  made  by  direct  payment  to  the  training 
provider  or  by  reimbursing  the  Program 
Participant  or  the  Participant's  employee,  if 
such  reimbursement  is  found  to  be  reasona- 
ble and  appropriate.". 

sec.  9.  loans. 

Section  7(a)(20)  of  the  Small  Business  Act 
(15   U.S.C.   636(aX20))  is  amended   in  sub- 
paragraph (CXiv),  by  inserting  "is"  before 
"amortized". 
sec.  10.  contr.actcai.  assistance. 

(a)  Citation.— Section  303(a)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  "IS  U.S.C.  363(jX10)" 
and  inserting  'IS  U.S.C.  636(jX10) ". 

(b)  Competitive  Business  Mix.— Section 
7(jX10)  of  the  Small  Business  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
636(jX10))  is  amended  by  striking  "(i) 
During  the  developmental  stage"  and  insert- 
ing "(IXi)  During  the  developmental  stage". 

(c)  Competitive  Thresholds.— Section 
8(aXlXDXi)  of  the  Small  Business  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  637(aXlXDXi))  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing "program  participants"  and  inserting 
"Program  Participants". 

(d)  Options.— Section  303(fX2)  of  the  Act 
is  amended  by  inserting  "active"  before 
"contracts  previously  awarded". 

(e)  Non-Manufacturer  Rule.— Section 
8(a)(17XB)  of  the  Small  Business  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  637(aX17XB))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  clauses  (ii)  and  (iii)  as 
clauses  (iii)  and  (iv),  respectively,  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  clause  (i)  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(ii)  be  a  small  business  concern  under  the 
numerical  size  standard  for  the  Standard 
Industrial  Classification  Code  assigned  to 


the  contract  solicitation  on  which  the  offer 
is  being  made:". 

SEC.  11.  status  oe  the  ass(kiate  administra- 
tor EOR  minority  small  BUSINESS 
AND  CAPITAL  OWNERSHIP  DEVELOP- 
MENT. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  401(a)  of  the  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  "In  Section"  and  in- 
serting "Section"". 

(b)  Career  Position.— Section  401(b)  of 
the  Act  is  amended  by  striking  ""of  the  Act" 
and  inserting  "'of  the  Small  Business  Act". 

SEC.  12.  PROHIBITED  A«TIONS  AND  EMPLOYEE  RE- 
SPONSIBILITIES. 

Section  8(a)(18XA)  of  the  Small  Business 
Act  (15  U.S.C.  637(aX18XA))  is  amended  by 
striking  "certified". 

SEC.  13.  POLITICALLY  MOTIVATED  ACTIVITIES. 

Section  8(aX19XB)  of  the  Small  Business 
Act  (15  U.S.C.  637(aX19XB))  is  amended  by 
striking  "".  imposed  by  the  Administrator,". 

SEC.  II.  REPORTS  BY  PR(K:RAM  PARTICIPANTS. 

Section  8(aX20XA)  of  the  Small  Business 
Act  (15  U.S.C.  637(a)(20)(A))  is  amended  by 
striking  ""business  opportunity  specialist" 
and  inserting  "'Business  Opportunity  Spe- 
cialist"". 

SEC.  1.?.  C0N(;RESS10NALLY  REQUESTED  INVESTI- 
GATIONS. 

Section  10(e)(2)  of  the  Small  Business  Act 
(15  U.S.C.  639(eX2))  is  amended  by  striking 
""of  the  disposition  of  the  matter"  and  in- 
serting "',  of  the  disposition  of  the  request". 

SEC.  IS.  CONTRACT  PERFORMANCE. 

Section  8(a)(21)  of  the  Small  Business  Act 
(15  U.S.C.  637(aX21))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subparagraph  (B),  by  striking  ""The 
Administrator  may,  as  a  matter  of  discretion 
and  on  a  nondelegable  basis,  waive  the  re- 
quirements of  subparagraph  (A)  if  request- 
ed to  do  so  prior  to  the  actual  relinquish- 
ment of  ownership  or  control.  In  addition  to 
the  requirement  of  the  preceding  sentence, 
a  waiver  may  be  given  only  if  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing conditions  exist:""  and  inserting  the 
following:  ""The  Administrator  may,  on  a 
nondelegable  basis,  waive  the  requirements 
of  subparagraph  (A)  only  if  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing conditions  exist:"":  and 

(2)  by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (C) 
and  (D)  as  subparagraphs  (D)  and  (E),  re- 
spectively, and  by  inserting  after  subpara- 
graph (B)  the  following: 

"■(C)  The  Administrator  may  waive  the  re- 
quirements of  subparagraph  (A)  if— 

"'(i)  in  the  case  of  subparagraph  (B)  (i),  (ii) 
and  (iv).  he  is  requested  to  do  so  prior  to  the 
actual  relinquishment  of  ownership  or  con- 
trol: and 

""(ii)  in  the  case  of  subparagraph  (BXiii). 
he  is  requested  to  do  so  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  incapacity  or  death  occurs."". 

SEC.  17.  DUE  PR(KESS  RKiHTS. 

Section  8(aX9)  of  the  Small  Business  Act 
(15  U.S.C.  637(aX9))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subparagraph  (A),  by  striking  ""Ad- 
ministrator"" and  inserting  ""Administra- 
tion": 

(2)  in  subparagraph  (B)(iii),  by  striking 
""section  7(j)(10)(H)""  and  inserting  ""section 
7(jX10XG) ":  and 

(3)  in  subparagraph  (C),  by  striking  ""Ad- 
ministrator's"" and  inserting  ""Administra- 
tion"s". 

SEC.  IK.  EMPI>OYEE  TRAINING  AND  EVALUATION. 

Section  410  of  the  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a),  by  striking  ""Training 
Requirements  for  Business  Specialists""  and 
inserting  ""Training  Requirements  for  Busi- 
ness Opportunity  Specialists":  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (cX2).  by  striking  ""sub- 
section (a)""  and  inserting  "'subsection  (b)'". 
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SEC.  19.  PRESIDENTIAL  REPORT  ON  CONTRACTINC 
GOALS. 

Section  15(h)(2)(A)  of  the  Small  Business 
Act  (15  U.S.C.  644(h)(2)(A))  is  amended  by 
inserting  "individuals"  after  "economically 
disadvantaged". 

SEC.  20.  COMMISSION  ON  MINORITY  BUSINESS  DE- 
VELOPMENT. 

Section  505  of  the  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (b)(l)(B)(ii),  by  striking 
"progrsun  participants"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  "Program  Participants"; 

(2)  in  subsection  (b)(1)(C).  by  striking 
"subparagraph  (B) "  and  inserting  "subpara- 
graph (A)"; 

(3)  in  subsection  (b)(2)(C).  by  striking 
"each  such  subparagraph"  and  inserting 
"paragraph  (1)"; 

(4)  in  subsection  (c)(3).  by  striking  "such 
subparagraphs"  and  inserting  "subpara- 
graphs (B).  (C).  and  (D)"; 

(5)  in  subsection  (c)(6)(B).  by  striking 
"paragraph  2"  and  inserting  "subsection 
(b)(2)"; 

(6)  in  subsection  (d)(1)(B),  by  striking 
"531(b)"  and  inserting  "5311(b)"; 

(7)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (d) 
the  following: 

"(C)  To  facilitate  the  expeditious  initi- 
ation of  the  Commission's  activities,  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration shall  designate  an  Executive  Secre- 
tary and  provide  such  additional  interim 
staff  and  support  services  as  the  Adminis- 
trator deems  appropriate  until  the  time  of 
the  Commission's  organizational  meeting 
and  the  designation  of  its  Executive  Direc- 
tor, or  such  longer  time  as  may  be  agreed 
upon  by  the  Administrator  and  the  Chair- 
person of  the  Commission."; 

(8)  in  subsection  (f),  by  striking  'cease  to 
exist  on"  and  inserting  "cease  to  exist 
within  90  days  after  ";  and 

(9)  in  subsection  (g),  by  striking  "author- 
ized in  the  section"  and  inserting  "author- 
ized in  this  section". 

SEC.    21.    RELATIONSHIP   WITH    OTHER   PR(K"IRE- 
MENT  PR(M;RAMS. 

Section  15(m)(l)(A)  of  the  Small  Business 
Act  (15  U.S.C.  644(m)(l)(A))  is  amended  by 
striking  "procedure  "  and  inserting  "proce- 
dures". 

SEC.  "^2.  INDIAN  TRIBE  EXEMPTIONS. 

Section  602  of  the  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a),  by  striking  "Section 
8(a)(16)  of  the  Small  Business  Act "  and  In- 
serting 'Section  8(a)(1)(D)  of  the  Small 
Business  Act,"; 

(2)  in  subsection  (bK2)(B),  by  inserting 
after  "reservation"  "or  former  reservation 
of  such  tribe  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior"; 

(3)  In  subsection  (b)(2)(C),  by  Inserting  ", 
or  such  former  reservation"  before  the  semi- 
colon; and 

(4)  by  striking  subsection  (d)  and  redesig- 
nating subsection  (e)  as  subsection  (d). 

SEC.  23.  SMALL  BUSINESS  COMPETITIVENESS  DEM- 
ONSTRATION pro(;ram. 
Section  711(a)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
inserting  "in  this  title"  after  "referred  to". 

SEC.  24.  ENHANCED  SMALL  BUSINESS  PARTICIPA- 
TION GOALS. 

Section  712(b)(1)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  "section  718  "  and  inserting  "section 
717". 

SEC.    25.    PROCUREMENT    PROCEDURES    AND    RE- 
PORTING. 

(a)  Procurement  Procedures.— Section 
713(a)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
"$25,000  or  more"  and  Inserting  "more  than 
$25,000". 


(b)  Reportinc— Section  714(c)(2)  of  the 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  "section  712(d)" 
and  inserting  "section  712(c)". 

SEC.  2%.  DESIGNATED  INDUSTRY  GROUPS. 

Section  717(b)(2)  of  the  Act  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(2)  Major  Group  16  (Heavy  Construction 
Other  Than  Building  Construction— Con- 
tractors) (excluding  dredging);". 

SEC.  27.  DEFINITION  OF  PARTICIPATING  AGENCY. 

Section  718(c)  of  the  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (5) 
through  (9)  as  paragraphs  (6)  through  (10), 
respectively,  and  by  inserting  after  para- 
graph (4)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(5)  the  Department  of  the  Interior.";  and 

(2)  In  paragraph  (8).  as  redesignated,  by 
inserting  "with"  before  "the  Public  Building 
Service". 

SEC.  2H.  ALTERNATIVE  PR(M;RAM   FOR  CLOTHING 
AND  TEXTILES. 

Section  721  of  the  Act  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(10  U.S.C.  2301  note)" 
after  "Fiscal  Year  1987"  in  subsection 
(a)(2)(B);  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(c)  Program  Term.— The  Program  shall 
commence  on  January  1.  1989.  and  termi- 
nate on  September  30,  1992. 

"(d)  Report.— The  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  Issue  reports  to  the  Congress  on  the 
operations  of  the  program  established  pur- 
suant to  this  section.  Such  reports  shall 
detail  the  effects  of  the  program  on  the  mo- 
bilization base  and  on  small  business  con- 
cerns and  small  business  concerns  owned 
and  controlled  by  socially  and  economically 
disadvantaged  individuals.  Interim  reports 
shall  be  submitted  every  6  months  during 
the  term  of  the  program  to  the  Committees 
on  Armed  Services  and  Small  Business  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate.". 

SEC.  29.  EXPANDING  SMALL  BUSINESS  PARTICIPA- 
TION IN  DREIHilNG. 

Section  722  of  the  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a),  by  adding  before  the 
end  period  the  following:  "solicited  on  or 
after  January  1,  1989  "; 

(2)  in  subsection  (d)(1)(B).  by  inserting 
""foster"  before  ""joint  ventures"; 

(3)  In  subsection  (d)(1)(C).  by  inserting 
"foster"  before  "subcontracting  through"; 
and 

(4)  in  subsection  (f ).  by  inserting  "".  regard- 
ing compliance  with  this  section  "  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (1).  and  by  striking  paragraph 
(3). 

SEC.  30.  RE(;ULATIONS. 

Section  801(3)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  "two  hundred  and  ten  days"  and  in- 
serting "270  days". 

SEC.  31.  AMENDMENTS  TO  EFFECTIVE  DATfX 

Section  803  of  the  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (b)(3)(B).  by  striking 
"Sections  302  and"  and  inserting  "Section"; 

(2)  in  subsection  (b).  by  redesignating 
paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  as  paragraphs  (3) 
and  (4).  respectively,  and  by  inserting  after 
paragraph  ( 1 )  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(2)  Section  302  shall  take  effect  on  June 
1,  1989.";  and 

(3)  in  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (b),  by 
striking  "June  1.  1989"  and  inserting 
"August  15,  1989  ". 

SEC.  32.  EFFECTIVE  DATES  OF  THIS  A(X 

The  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall 
apply  as  If  Included  In  the  Business  Oppor- 
tunity Development  Reform  Act  of  1988. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
MuRTHA).  Pursuant  to  the  rule,  a 
second  is  not  required  on  this  motion. 


The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
LaFalce]  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes  smd  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  McDade]  will  be 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  LaFalce]. 

Mr.  LaPALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  some  background 
on  this  bill  and  then  briefly  summa- 
rize what  it  does. 

In  October  1988,  Congress  passed 
the  Business  Opportunity  Develop- 
ment Reform  Act  of  1988.  now  Public 
Law  100-656.  The  purpose  of  that  act 
is  to  ensure  that  the  Capital  Owner- 
ship Development  Program  and  the 
section  8(a)  authority  be  used  exclu- 
sively for  business  development  pur- 
poses to  help  small  businesses  owned 
and  controlled  by  socially  and  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged  individuals  to 
compete  on  an  equal  basis  in  the  main- 
stream of  the  American  economy.  In 
so  doing,  the  Congress  took  action  to 
clean  up  a  program  which  frankly  had 
become  synonymous  with  fraud  and 
abuse  because  of  the  Wedtech  scandal. 
Although  the  majority  of  8(a)  firms 
are  undoubtedly  deserving  of  Govern- 
ment assistance,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
much  too  often  the  sole  source  con- 
tracts provided  by  this  program  went 
to  politically  well-connected  compa- 
nies. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  before  us 
today  is  to  make  technical  corrections 
to  the  Business  Opportunity  Develop- 
ment Reform  Act.  Unfortunately,  in 
the  crush  of  business  at  the  end  of  the 
100th  Congress,  some  errors  and  omis- 
sions were  made  in  the  final  confer- 
ence version  of  the  bill.  This  bill  will 
correct  these  mistakes  so  that  the  re- 
fomas  will  be  implemented  competely 
in  conformity  with  congressional 
intent. 

On  April  11.  1989,  ranking  minority 
member  Joseph  McDade  and  I  intro- 
duced H.R.  1764.  The  bill  was  referred 
to  the  Small  Business  Committee  and 
was  retained  in  full  committee  for  its 
consideration.  By  voice  vote  H.R.  1764 
was  ordered  favorably  reported,  as 
amended,  at  a  committee  markup  held 
on  April  12.  1989. 

Shortly  after  the  committee  acted, 
the  Senate  passed  its  own  Technical 
Corrections  Act,  S.  767.  on  April  19. 
1989.  I  have  placed  the  Senate-passed 
bill  on  suspension,  rather  than  H.R. 
1764  for  several  reasons.  S.  767  Is  vir- 
tually identical  to  H.R.  1764.  There 
are  only  three  differences.  First.  S.  767 
would  extend  until  August  15.  1989. 
the  time  limit  for  SBA  to  publish  final 
8(a)  regulations.  I  have  received  an 
urgent  letter  from  Susan  Engeleiter. 
Administrator  of  the  SBA.  requesting 
that  we  recede  to  the  Senate  on  this 
issue  to  allow  the  agency  more  time  to 
prepare  the  final  product.  I  believe  we 
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would  all  like  to  accommodate  the  new 
Administrator  on  this  point. 

Second,  S.  767  contains  technical 
amendments  to  titles  VI  and  VII  of 
the  8(a)  Reform  Act.  When  the  com- 
mittee reported  H.R.  1764  at  the  April 
12  meeting,  H.R.  1764  did  not  contain 
these  amendments  because  we  had  not 
yet  obtained  clearance  from  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee  which 
has  joint  jurisdiction  over  these  titles. 
We  have  now  obtained  such  clearance 
from  Government  Operations  so  there 
is  no  objection  to  taking  these  Senate 
provisions. 

Third,  S.  767  includes  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  in  the  specific  list 
of  nine  agencies  participating  in  the 
demonstration  program  under  title 
VII.  The  omission  of  Interior  from  the 
statutory  list  was  inadvertent. 

Finally,  adopting  S.  767  will  avoid 
the  necessity  of  having  a  conference. 
This  will  be  of  great  assistance  to  the 
administration  which  is  most  anxious 
that  the  technical  changes  be  in  place 
as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  outline  of  the  major 
provisions  of  the  bill  follows: 

Outline  of  the  Major  Provisions  of  the 
Bill 

SEC.  2  definitions 

This  section  adds  a  definition  of  Business 
OptJortunity  Specialist,  a  term  which  is  used 
extensively  in  the  Business  Opportunity  De- 
velopment Reform  Act. 

SEC.  3  PROGRAM  ELIGIBILITY 

This  section  revises  section  7(j)<ll)  of  the 
Small  Business  Act  to  make  clear  that  per- 
sons, who  have  been  determined  to  be  so- 
cially and  economically  disadvantaged 
under  section  8(a)  of  the  Small  Business 
Act,  may  apply  for  8(a)  certification  for  only 
one  company.  An  exception  to  this  rule  is 
made  for  economically  disadvantaged 
Indian  tribes. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  also  requires  that  the 
Small  Business  Administration  (SBA)  must 
process  8(a)  applications  within  90  days. 
This  provision  was  agreed  upon  in  the  Con- 
ference Committee  on  the  Business  Oppor- 
tunity Development  Reform  Act  but  was  in- 
advertently omitted  in  the  final  drafting  of 
the  bill. 

SBC.  1 S  CONTRACT  PERFORMANCE 

This  section  clarifies  section  8(a)(21)  of 
the  Small  Business  Act  to  waive  a  require- 
ment of  prior  notice  to  SBA  of  asset  trans- 
fers in  the  event  of  the  death  of  an  owner  of 
an  8(a)  company. 

SEC.  19  COMMISSION  ON  MINORITY  BUSINESS 
DEVELOPMENT 

This  section  adds  language  to  section  505 
of  the  Business  Opportunity  Development 
Reform  Act  to  make  it  clear  that  it  was 
Congress"  intent  that  the  Commission  on 
Minority  Business  Development  be  located 
in  SBA  "for  housekeeping  purposes." 

SEC.  20  AMENDMENTS  TO  EFFECTIVE  DATES 

A  direct  loan  program  for  socially  and  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged  businesses  is  au- 
thorized by  section  302  of  the  Business  Op- 
portunity Development  Reform  Act.  That 
Act  set  the  effective  date  of  the  loan  pro- 
gram as  October  1,  1989.  That  was  an  error. 
It  should  have  been  October  1,  1988.  This 
section,   therefore,   partially   remedies   the 


error  by  setting  June  1,  1989  as  the  effective 
date  of  the  program. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

(Mr.  McDADE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks, and  include  extraneous  materi- 
al.) 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  S.  767,  the  Business  Oppor- 
tunity Development  Reform  Act  Tech- 
nical Corrections  Act.  Chairman  La- 
Palce  has  already  summarized  the 
contents  of  the  bill.  This  bill  makes 
minor  but  necessary  changes  to  the 
Business  Opportunity  Development 
Reform  Act  which  was  signed  into  law 
last  year.  S.  767  embodies  changes  re- 
quested by  the  administration  which 
will  strengthen  the  law  by  clarifying 
ambiguous  provisions  and  congression- 
al intent,  correcting  effective  dates, 
extending  the  comment  period  to  pro- 
vide for  more  flexibility  and  greater 
opportunity  for  the  development  of 
implementing  regulations  and  public 
comment  on  proposed  changes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  administration  sup- 
ports the  bill,  and  I  would  urge  its 
adoption. 
Business        Opportunity        Development 

Reform  Act.  Technical  Corrections  Act. 

S.  767 

SUMMARY  OF  MAJOR  PROVISIONS 

Section  2.  Definitions 

This  Section  adds  an  additional  definition 
of  Business  Opportunity  Specialist.  This 
term  is  used  throughout  the  Business  Op- 
portunity Development  Reform  Act.  Busi- 
ness Opportunity  Specialist  is  a  key  term 
because  the  emphasis  of  the  Act  is  on  devel- 
oping minority  firms  rather  than  on  merely 
handing  out  federal  contracts,  as  too  often 
had  been  the  case  in  the  past. 

Section  3.  Program  eligiblity 

This  provision  revises  Section  7(j)(ll)  of 
the  Small  Business  Act  to  make  clear  that 
persons  who  have  been  found  to  be  socially 
and  economically  disadvantaged  under  Sec- 
tion 8(a)  of  the  Small  Business  Act  may 
apply  for  8(a)  certification  for  only  one  com- 
pany. Economically  disadvantaged  Indian 
tribes  are  exempted  from  this  requirement. 

The  purpose  of  this  Section  is  to  add  a 
provision  to  the  bill  which  was  agreed  to  in 
the  Conference  Committee  on  the  Business 
Opportunity  Development  Reform  Act.  but 
was  inadvertently  omitted  in  the  final  ver- 
sion of  the  legislation.  This  language  re- 
quires that  the  Small  Business  process  8(a) 
applications  within  90  days  of  filing. 
Section  15.  Contract  performance 

This  section  clarifies  8(a)(21)  of  the  Small 
Business  Act  to  waive  a  requirement  of  prior 
notice  to  SBA  of  asset  transfers  in  the  event 
of  the  death  of  the  owner  of  an  8(a)  compa- 
ny. 

Section  19.  Commission  on  Minority 
Business  Development 

This  clarification  adds  language  to  Section 
505  to  make  clear  that  it  was  the  intent  of 
Congress  that  the  Commission  on  Minority 
Business  Development  be  located  in  SBA 
"for  housekeeping  purposes." 

Section  20.  Amendments  to  effective  dates 

Section  302  of  the  Act  authorizes  a  direct 
loan  program  for  socially  and  economically 
disadvantaged  businesses.  The  effective  date 


of  the  loan  program  was  stated  in  the  Act  as 
being  October  1,  1989.  This  is  an  error.  The 
effective  date  was  to  have  read  October  1, 
1988.  This  Section  partially  remedies  this 
error  by  setting  the  effective  date  to  June  1, 
1989. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  requests  for 
time,  and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
LaPalce]  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  Senate  bill,  S.  767. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the 
Senate  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks and  include  therein  extraneous 
material,  on  S.  767,  the  Senate  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MuRTHA).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SUNDRY  MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Sundry  messages  in  writing  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  were 
communicated  to  the  House  by  Mr. 
Kalbaugh,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


JAPAN    RENEGES    ON    INTERNA- 
TIONAL FLIGHT  AGREEMENT 

(Mr.  BEREUTER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
recent  events  surrounding  the  PS-X 
deal  with  Japan  have  obscured  an- 
other aviation-related  trade  issue  in 
which  the  Japanese  Government,  in 
collaboration  with  its  airlines,  is  bla- 
tantly discriminating  against  Ameri- 
can commercial  airlines. 

Last  December,  it  appeared  the 
United  States  was  about  to  reach  an 
agreement  with  the  Japanese  to  create 
several  new  international  airline 
routes  between  the  United  States  and 
Japan.  At  that  time.  United  States  ne- 
gotiators had  proposed  29  new  routes 
for  both  Japanese  and  United  States 
airlines,  while  the  Japanese  had  pro- 
posed 16. 
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Last  week,  when  United  States  trade 
negotiators  met  with  their  Japanese 
counterparts  to  work  on  a  final  agree- 
ment, they  were  surprised  to  discover 
that  Japan  was  reneging  on  its  previ- 
ous offer,  and  instead,  proposing  only 
8  routes. 

It  is  not  surprising  to  learn  that  a 
determining  factor  behind  Japan's  re- 
scission is  an  unwillingness  by  two  of 
their  leading  carriers  (Japan  Air  Lines 
and  All  Nippon  Airways)  to  compete 
with  American  carriers. 

At  the  very  time  when  the  United 
States  Trade  Representative  is  about 
to  announce  its  Super  301  list,  and 
when  Japan  is  still  running  extraordi- 
nary trade  surpluses  with  the  rest  of 
the  world  ($7.3  billion  in  April.  $500 
million  above  April  1987),  we  would 
surely  expect  Japan  to  be  more  willing 
to  create  additional  international 
flights  for  United  States  commercial 
airlines. 

If  that  doesn't  happen,  and  happen 
very  shortly,  the  United  States  should 
pursue  all  trade  remedies  that  are 
available  to  us  under  the  new  Super 
301  procedures  of  the  Omnibus  Trade 
Act,  and  move  quickly  to  impose  sanc- 
tions against  Japan. 


WATER  RESOURCES  RESEARCH 
ACT  OP  1984  AUTHORIZATION 
THROUGH  FISCAL  YEAR  1993 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  to  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill  (H.R.  1101)  to  extend 
the  authorization  of  the  Water  Re- 
sources Research  Act  of  1984  through 
the  end  of  fiscal  year  1993,  as  amend- 
ed. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R. 1101 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SEC.  I.  AMKNDMKNTTO  PIRPOSKS. 

Section  103(5)  of  Public  Law  98-242  i98 
Stat.  98,  42  U.S.C.  10302)  is  amended  by  de- 
leting "coordinate  more  effectively"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof:  "to  promote  more  ef- 
fective coordination  of". 
sec.  2.  amendments  to  the  institcte  pro- 
(;ra.m. 

(a)  Section  104(a)  of  Public  Law  98-242  (98 
Stat.  98,  42  U.S.C.  10303(a))  is  amended  by 
changing  "Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Is- 
lands" to  "Federated  States  of  Micronesia". 

(b)  Section  104(b)  of  Public  Law  98-242 
(98  Stat.  98,  42  U.S.C.  10303(b))  is  amended 
by  inserting  in  the  last  sentence  after  the 
phrase  "for  the  purpose  of",  the  following: 

•promoting". 

(c)  Section  104(c)  of  Public  Law  98-242  (98 
Stat.  98,  42  U.S.C.  10303(c))  is  amended  by 
deleting  everything  after  the  phrase  "no 
less  than"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof: 
"one  non-Federal  dollar  for  every  Federal 
dollar  during  the  fiscal  years  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1990,  through  September  30. 
1994.  such  sums  to  be  used  only  for  the  re- 
imbursement of  direct  cost  expenditures  in- 
curred for  the  conduct  of  the  water  re- 
sources research  program". 

(d)  Section  104(e)(1)  and  section  104(e)(2) 
of  Public  Law  98-242  (98  Stat.  99.  42  U.S.C. 


10303(e)(l)-(2))   is  redesignated   as  subsec- 
tion "(e)"  and  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  a  careful 
and  detailed  evaluation  of  each  institute  at 
least  once  every  five  years  to  determine  that 
the  quality  and  relevance  of  its  water  re- 
sources research  and  its  effectiveness  as  an 
institution  for  planning,  conducting  and  ar- 
ranging for  research  warrants  its  continued 
support  under  this  section  in  the  national 
interest.  If.  as  a  result  of  any  such  evalua- 
tion, the  Secretary  determines  that  an  insti- 
tute does  not  qualify  for  further  support 
under  this  section,  then  no  further  grants  to 
the  institute  may  be  made  until  the  insti- 
tute's qualifications  are  reestablished  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Secretary.". 

(e)  Section  104(f)(1)  of  Public  Law  98-242 
(98  Stat.  99,  42  U.S.C.  10303(f)(1))  is  amend- 
ed by  deleting  "September  30,  1985,  through 
September  30,  1989"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof:  "September  30,  1990,  through  Sep- 
tember 30.  1994". 

(f)  Section  104(f)(2)  of  Public  Law  98-242 
(98  Stat.  99.  42  U.S.C.  10303(f)(2))  is  amend- 
ed by  deleting  the  phrase  "section  106  of 
this  Act"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof:  "sec- 
tion 104(g)  of  this  Act". 

(g)  Section  104  of  Public  Law  98-242  (98 
Stat.  99)  is  amended  by  inserting  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(g)(1)  There  is  further  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interi- 
or the  sum  of  $5,000,000  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  ending  September  30,  1990. 
through  September  30.  1994.  only  for  reim- 
bursement of  the  direct  cost  expenses  of  ad- 
ditional research  or  synthesis  of  the  results 
of  research  by  institutes  which  focuses  on 
water  problems  and  issues  of  a  regional  or 
interstate  nature  beyond  those  of  concern 
only  to  a  single  state  and  which  relate  to 
specific  program  priorities  identified  jointly 
by  the  Secretary  and  the  institutes.  Such 
funds  when  appropriated  shall  be  matched 
on  a  not  less  than  dollar-for-dollar  basis  by 
funds  made  available  to  institutes  or  groups 
of  institutes,  by  States  or  other  non-Federal 
sources.  Funds  made  available  under  this 
subsection  shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

"(2)  Research  funds  made  available  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  made  on  a  competi- 
tive basis  subject  to  the  merits  of  the  pro- 
posal, the  need  for  the  information  to  be 
produced,  and  the  opportunity  such  funds 
will  provide  for  training  of  water  resources 
scientists  or  professionals.". 

SEC.   3.    AMENDMENT  Tt)   THE    M.ATCHIMi    «;RANT 
PROCiRAM. 

Section  105(c)  of  Public  Law  98-242  (98 
Stat.  100.  42  U.S.C.  10304)  is  amended  by  de- 
leting "September  30.  1986,  through  Sep- 
tember 30.  1989"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of: "September  30.  1990.  through  September 
30,  1994". 
SE(.    I.    REVISION    IN   TECHNOI.OCY    (;RANT    PRIt 

<:ram. 

Section  106  of  Public  Law  98-242  (98  Stat. 
100.  42  U.S.C.  10304)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Sec.  106.  (a)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  make 
grants  in  addition  to  those  authorized  under 
sections  104  and  105  for  technology  develop- 
ment concerning  any  aspect  of  water  re- 
sources including  water-related  technology 
which  the  Secretary  may  deem  to  be  of 
State,  regional  or  national  importance.  Ac- 
tivities funded  under  this  section  may  be 
carried  out  by  educational  institutions,  pri- 
vate firms,  foundations,  individuals,  and 
agencies  of  state  or  local  government.  Care 
shall  be  taken  to  protect  proprietary  infor- 


mation of  private  individuals  or  firms  associ- 
ated with  the  technology. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may  establish  any  con- 
dition for  the  matching  of  funds  by  the  re- 
cipient of  any  grant  or  contract  under  this 
section  which  the  Secretary  considers  to  be 
in  the  best  interest  of  the  Nation  consider- 
ing the  information  transfer  and  technology 
needs  of  the  Nation.  However,  in  the  case  of 
institutes  established  by  Section  104  of  this 
Act  no  match  greater  than  that  required 
under  Section  104  may  be  required. 

"(b)  Each  application  for  a  grant  under 
this  section  shall  slate  the  nature  of  the 
project  to  be  undertaken,  the  qualifications 
of  the  personnel  who  will  direct  and  conduct 
it,  facilities  of  the  organization  performing 
any  technology  development,  the  impor- 
tance of  the  project  to  the  Nation,  region 
and  State  concerned,  and  the  potential  ben- 
efit to  be  accrued. 

"(c)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Secretary  the  sum  of  $6,000,000 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  section 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1990.  through  September  30.  1994, 
such  sums  to  remain  available  until  expend- 
ed.". 

SEC.  5.  RE«;i  l.ATIONSTO  REMAIN  IN  EFFECT. 

Section  110  of  Public  Law  98-242  (98  Stat. 
101)  is  amended  by  deleting  "Public  Law  95- 
467"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof:  "Public 
Law  98-242,  as  amended,". 

SEC.  (i.  ADDITIONAL  RESEARC  H  ACTHORIZ.ATION. 

At  the  end  of  section  106  of  Public  Law 
98-242  (98  Stat.  101).  insert  the  following 
new  section,  and  renumber  the  subsequent 
sections  accordingly: 

"Sec.  107.  (a)  The  Secretary,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  is  authorized  to  enter 
into  such  contracts  or  cooperative  agree- 
ments as  the  Secretary  deems  appropriate 
with  educational  institutions,  consortia  of 
educational  institutions,  private  firms,  foun- 
dations, individuals.  Federal  agencies,  agen- 
cies of  State  or  local  governments,  or  na- 
tional laboratories  (including  Los  Alamos 
National  Laboratory)  to  carry  out  research, 
development  and  demonstrations  projects 
relating  to  the  following— 

"(1)  contamination  of  ground  water 
aquifers  (including  its  sources,  causes,  ef- 
fects, extent,  prevention,  detection,  remedi- 
ation, monitoring  and  mitigation),  and  the 
development  of  cost-effective  technologies 
for  the  prevention,  detection,  monitoring, 
remediation,  and  mitigation  of  aquifer  con- 
tamination; 

"(2)  effects  of  potential  climate  changes 
on  surface  and  ground  water  quality  and 
quantity  utilizing  model  development  and 
application:  and. 

"(3)  extent  and  effect  of  chemical  con- 
taminants in  ground  water,  their  toxicologi- 
cal  significance,  and  strategies  and  recom- 
mendations for  pollutant  reduction  and  de- 
toxification. 

■(b)  The  water  resources  research  work 
authorized  by  subsections  (a)(1)  and  (a)(2) 
of  this  section  shall  be  undertaken  in  the 
Reclamation  States,  as  defined  in  section  1 
of  the  Act  of  June  17.  1902  (32  Stat.  388,  43 
U.S.C.  391).  as  amended,  and  under  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  the  Secretary 
deems  appropriate. 

•(c)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1990.  through  September  30, 
1994,  such  sums  as  are  necessary,  such  sums 
to  remain  available  until  expended. '. 
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UMI 


The  SPE:AKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Miller]  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes and  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Denny  Smith]  will  be  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Miller]. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative 
days  within  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks,  and  include 
therein  extraneous  material,  on  H.R. 
1101,  the  bill  under  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  urge  the  sup- 
port of  my  colleagues  for  H.R.  1101,  a 
bill  to  reauthorize  the  Water  Re- 
sources Research  Act. 

This  legislation,  which  I  originally 
Introduced  with  former  Congressman 
Cheney,  currently  has  40  cosponsors. 
The  bill  would  extend  the  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations  for  the  water 
research  program  through  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1994. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  water  resources  re- 
search program  was  first  enacted  in 
1964  and  has  been  reauthorized  by  the 
Congress  ever  since. 

This  is  an  important  program  which 
has  supported  research  on  a  wide  vari- 
ety of  water-related  issues.  It  also  pro- 
vides assistance  for  training  scientists 
and  engineers  to  enter  the  fields  of 
water  resources  research  and  manage- 
ment. 

The  current  program  is  administered 
by  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey. 
Through  the  USGS.  assistance  is  pro- 
vided to  54  water  resources  research 
institutes  located  at  land  grant  col- 
leges and  universities  in  every  State 
and  most  territories. 

These  institutes  carry  out  an  assort- 
ment of  research  and  training  pro- 
grams. Since  1964,  close  to  40,000  stu- 
dents have  received  support  from  this 
program.  This  has  significantly  in- 
creased the  number  of  qualified  people 
working  in  water-related  professions. 

This  program  also  authorizes  the 
Secretary  to  make  grants  to  institutes 
and  other  entities  for  research  on 
water-related  issues.  These  grants  we 
awarded  on  a  competitive  basis  and 
have  a  requirement  for  non-Federal 
matching  funds.  A  substantial  amount 
of  the  published  research  in  water  re- 


sources has  been  generated  through 
this  grant  program. 

H.R.  1101  makes  several  important 
changes  in  the  water  resources  re- 
search program. 

First,  it  would  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary to  make  grants  for  research  on 
water  resources  issues  of  an  interstate 
or  regional  nature.  A  total  of  $5  mil- 
lion would  be  authorized  for  this  new 
program.  These  funds  would  be 
matched  by  non-Federal  contributions 
on  a  dollar-for-doUar  basis. 

Second,  the  bill  authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary to  undertake  comprehensive  re- 
search and  demonstration  projects  re- 
lating to  ground  water  problems,  the 
impacts  of  climate  change  on  water  re- 
sources and  the  extent  of  chemical 
contaminants  in  ground  water.  The 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  enter  into 
contracts  or  cooperative  agreements 
with  various  institutions,  including  na- 
tional laboratories,  to  carry  out  these 
research  and  demonstration  projects. 

This  new  section  was  added  by  the 
Committee  because  of  compelling  tes- 
timony provided  by  Los  Alamos  Na- 
tional Laboratory  concerning  projects 
on  aquifer  decontamination  and  on 
the  effects  of  climate  change  on  sur- 
face and  ground  water.  Los  Alamos, 
and  other  national  labs,  have  a  tre- 
mendous research  capability.  It  makes 
sense  to  me  that  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment should  involve  Los  Alamos  and 
other  such  institutions  in  integrated, 
multidisciplinary  research  on  issues 
such  as  climate  change  and  ground 
water.  It  makes  sense  that  the  Interior 
Department  should  be  working  with 
these  institutions  for  solutions  to  our 
growing  water  resource  problems- 
such  as  developing  technologies  for  de- 
contaminating aquifers  or  for  better 
detecting  polluted  water  supplies. 

Similarly,  an  intense,  integrated 
effort  should  be  made  toward  learning 
more  about  the  impacts  of  climate 
change  on  water  resources.  I  have  held 
several  hearings  on  this  subject  and 
have  learned  that  the  potential  im- 
pacts of  climate  warming  on  water  re- 
sources could  be  very  profound.  It  is 
also  abundantly  clear  that  a  great  deal 
or  work  needs  to  be  done  so  that  we 
can  better  predict  and  understand  site- 
specific  impacts  climate  change  will 
have  on  water  resources.  We  simply 
need  more  information  in  order  to 
know  what  actions  we  should  take 
now.  Again,  I  was  impressed  by  the 
presentation  made  by  Los  Alamos  with 
regard  to  their  research  and  demon- 
stration proposals  in  this  area. 

By  providing  the  Secretary  with  ad- 
ditional research  authorities,  we  an- 
ticipate the  Secretary  will  aggressively 
pursue  comprehensive  research  in  the 
ground  water  and  climate  change 
areas.  It  is  also  our  hope  that  the  De- 
partment will  make  efficient  use  of 
the  resources  smd  expertise  that  other 
institutions,  such  as  the  national  labs, 
might  offer.  It  is  an  effective  way  of 


ensuring  that  we  all  get  more  for  the 
funds  spent  on  this  program. 

I  would  also  note  that  H.R.  1101,  as 
amended,  would  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary to  undertake  research  on  the 
extent  and  effect  of  chemical  contami- 
nants in  ground  water,  including  their 
toxicological  significance,  and  strate- 
gies and  recommendations  for  pollut- 
ant reduction  and  detoxification. 

This  authority  was  included  in  the 
bill  as  a  result  of  testimony  received 
from  the  Midwestern  Universities  Alli- 
ance. This  unique  alliance  between 
business,  government  and  academia 
pointed  out  the  need  for  a  comprehen- 
sive ground  water  research  effort  fo- 
cusing on  chemical  contaminants  in 
the  Midwest.  The  Committee  supports 
proposals  such  as  this  and  has  provid- 
ed necessary  authority.  We  would 
hope  the  Secretary  could  work  with 
the  alliance,  or  similar  organizations, 
to  fund  worthy  projects  on  chemical 
contamination  of  ground  water. 

To  date,  the  water  resources  pro- 
gram has  been  an  effective  partner- 
ship between  the  universities,  govern- 
ment agencies,  and  private  industry. 
We  hope  this  cooperative  spirit  will 
continue. 

The  additional  authority  provided  to 
the  Secretary  in  H.R.  1101  will  not  dis- 
place the  ongoing  program.  Rather,  it 
gives  the  Secretary  clear  authority  to 
build  upon  past  research  efforts  in  sev- 
eral specific  areas.  It  is  our  intention 
that  the  Secretary  would  tap  into  enti- 
ties, such  as  the  national  laboratories 
and  research  alliances,  for  their  con- 
siderable expertise. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  water  resources  re- 
search program  has  been  a  real  success 
story  for  this  country.  It  deserves  our 
continued  support.  I  would  urge  my 
colleagues  to  vote  for  this  important 
program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  1101.  a  bill  to  extend  the  authori- 
zation of  the  Water  Resources  Re- 
search Program  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  House  and  Senate  passed  re- 
spective bills  in  the  closing  days  of  the 
last  Congress.  However,  there  was  in- 
sufficient time  to  conference  them. 

The  Water  Institutes  Research  Pro- 
gram is  a  very  popular  and  productive 
program.  An  institute  is  established  in 
each  State. 

The  current  authorization  expires  in 
September  1989.  H.R.  1101  continues 
the  levels  authorized  in  current  law 
and  grants  the  Secretary  limited  au- 
thority to  contract  with  other  entities 
for  water  related  research. 

The  administration  expressed  con- 
cern about  the  added  authorities. 
There   is   some   duplication,   however 
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the  new  authorities  are  purely  discre- 
tionary. This  is  a  good  bill  that  we 
should  move  expeditiously.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walker]. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  say  that  in  this  body  most 
Members  are  for  water  resources,  and 
certainly  for  reauthorization  of  this 
very  worthwhile  program.  However, 
there  are  several  questions  that  have 
been  raised  with  regard  to  this  par- 
ticular bill  as  a  reauthorization  vehi- 
cle. 

I  would  like  to  raise  my  concerns 
and  then  maybe  ask  a  couple  of  ques- 
tions. First  of  all,  it  is  my  understand- 
ing that  we  have  a  $41  million  authori- 
zation here  as  compared  to  a  $5.3  mil- 
lion 1990  budget  request.  That  is 
about  nine  times  the  amount  that  has 
been  requested  for  the  program  that  is 
being  authorized  in  this  bill. 

It  is  a  little  hard  to  understand  how 
we  are  going  to  maintain  fiscal  respon- 
sibility around  here  if  we  increase 
some  program  nine  times  over  what 
the  budget  has  in  mind  for  them.  I 
guess  my  first  concern  is  we  are  a  little 
heavy  on  the  money  side  in  this  bill. 
Second,  one  of  the  ways  in  which  we 
are  going  to  try  to  maintain  costs  con- 
tainment, based  upon  some  decision 
made  by  this  Congress  in  the  past,  was 
to  have  a  2-for-l  State  versus  Federal 
matching  grant  when  it  came  to  these 
water  programs.  In  other  words,  for 
every  Federal  dollar  we  put  up  there 
would  be  two  State  dollars.  I  under- 
stand in  this  bill  we  backtrack  from 
that  and  go  back  to  a  1-to-l  ratio.  We 
only,  in  1989,  went  to  the  2  for  1.  So 
all  of  a  sudden,  as  we  move  toward 
1990,  having  had  one  year  in  fiscal 
year  1989  at  the  2-for-l  match,  now  we 
will  go  back  for  1  for  1  which  means 
that  that  cost  containment  device  is 
being  abandoned  in  this  particular  bill. 
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Third,  it  is  my  understanding  that 
we  have  a  new  reclamation  State  re- 
search program  that  is  being  created 
in  this  bill,  and  that  it  is  fairly  site- 
specific. 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon. 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  is  not  correct.  It  is  not  being  cre- 
ated in  this  bill.  There  is  some  duplica- 
tion of  effort  in  this  area,  but  if  I  am 
informed  correctly,  there  is  no  author- 
ization for  additional  reclamation  re- 
search. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Well,  the  informa- 
tion I  had  was— and  the  gentleman  can 
correct  me  if  I  am  wrong— that  there 
are  at  least  some  aspects  of  this  State 
reclamation  program  that  in  fact  will 
direct  the  money  toward  Los  Alamos 


largely  for  a  global  warming  process, 
and  that  this  is  going  to  take  money 
away  from  existing  programs  and  will 
be  contrary  to  the  cost-sharing  re- 
quirement of  other  activities  per- 
formed under  the  act.  That  sounds  to 
me  as  though  it  is  a  fairly  new  direc- 
tion, and  one  that  we  might  want  to  be 
concerned  about  since  we  are  individ- 
ualizing the  program. 

Fourth,  there  has  been  concern  ex- 
pressed about  the  fact  that  the  Feder- 
ated States  of  Micronesia  under  this 
particular  program  are  going  to  be 
considered  a  State,  which  they  are 
not,  for  purposes  of  receiving  the 
money,  and  that  this  is  in  violation  of 
the  Compact  of  Free  Association 
which  we  passed  just  in  the  last  Con- 
gress that  was  supposed  to  give  Micro- 
nesia its  money  under  general  assist- 
ance grants  rather  than  through  spe- 
cific Federal  programs. 

So  in  a  number  of  instances  here, 
things  we  just  enacted  in  the  last  Con- 
gress are  being  abandoned  as  we  go  to 
this  authorization,  an  authorization 
that  is  nine  times  more  than  what  the 
administration  requested.  I  must  say 
that  that  gives  this  gentleman  some 
pause,  that  this  is  a  little  bit  more 
than  just  a  simple  reauthorization  bill. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
raising  these  points.  Let  me  see  if  I 
can  respond  to  them. 

It  is  the  obligation  of  an  authorizing 
committee  such  as  ours  to  authorize 
and  to  seek  an  authorization  for  these 
programs  that  we  think  is  commensu- 
rate with  the  problem,  as  I  am  sure 
the  gentleman  is  aware.  We  are  now 
confronted  with  the  notion  of  a  seri- 
ous water  resources  problem,  both 
with  regard  to  quality  and  quantity, 
and  now  we  are  more  and  more  con- 
fronted with  these  issues.  After  rather 
extensive  hearings,  it  is  our  belief  that 
this  authorization  is  commensurate 
with  what  we  would  need  to  do  a  first- 
class  job  with  regard  to  this  program. 

I  expect  fully  that  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  with  limited  funds, 
will  not  authorize  or  appropriate  the 
authorized  amount,  but  I  think  I  have 
an  obligation  to  indicate  what  it  is  we 
think  it  will  take  to  do  it  properly. 

With  respect  to  discretionary  pro- 
grams, I  would  say  what  really  was 
new  is  that  there  was  some  rather  ex- 
citing testimony  from  the  National 
Laboratories  about  some  of  the  work 
that  they  think  they  are  able  to  do 
with  respect  to  the  decontamination 
of  underground  aquifers.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  difficult  problems  we 
have.  What  do  we  do  after  these 
aquifers  are  contaminated?  How  do  we 
get  that  resource  back?  These  are  im- 
portant issues  because  such  a  signifi- 
cant part  of  the  population  relies  on 


those  aquifers  for  domestic  and  indus- 
trial use  of  that  water. 

If  there  is  sufficient  authorization,  it 
is  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  to 
seek  funding  for  those  rather  innova- 
tive research  programs  that,  as  the 
testimony  suggests,  holds  out  promise 
with  regard  to  a  problem  that  we 
thought  we  could  not  deal  with,  and 
that  problem  is  that  once  we  contami- 
nate one  of  these  deep  aquifers,  there 
is  really  no  ability  to  reclaim  it. 

On  the  Micronesia  issue,  when  Con- 
gress debated  the  Compact  of  Free  As- 
sociation, Congress  decided  that  a 
number  of  Federal  programs  were  ap- 
propriate under  free  association  and 
added  these  programs  to  the  compact. 
The  administration  has  taken  the  po- 
sition that  almost  no  Federal  pro- 
grams should  apply  under  free  associa- 
tion. Congress  disagreed.  The  change 
of  definition  in  this  bill  clarifies  that 
the  Federated  States  of  Micronesia 
would  be  eligible  to  participate  in  the 
water  resources  research  program. 
This  language  is  necessary  because  of 
the  differing  views  of  Congress  and 
the  administration  on  this  issue. 

The  administration,  as  the  gentle- 
man points  out,  clearly  has  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion  with  us,  and  if  that 
holds,  we  will  have  to  address  that  as 
we  go  to  conference. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  making  his  points, 
and  let  me  reclaim  my  time. 

To  go  back  to  the  gentleman's  first 
point,  it  is  fine  for  authorization  com- 
mittees to  say  that  we  ought  to  look  at 
the  program  and  to  see  how  much  we 
need  to  spend  as  a  nation  and  then 
come  to  the  floor  with  that  kind  of 
spending  regardless  of  what  the 
budget  may  require.  I  am  a  little  char- 
grined  at  that  as  an  authorizing  con- 
cept. That  would  mean  that  on  the 
Committee  on  Science,  Space,  and 
Technology,  I  could  make  a  case  for 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in 
spending. 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  I  thought 
those  members  on  the  Science,  Space, 
and  Technology  Committee  did  that. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Precisely.  But  when 
it  comes  to  actually  bringing  authori- 
zation bills  to  the  floor,  we  have 
always  attempted  to  live  within  the 
budget,  and  if  the  Members  will  take  a 
look  at  the  bills  we  have  brought  to 
the  floor,  I  have  in  many  cases  offered 
the  amendments  where  we  have  not 
done  that  in  order  to  bring  them  back 
in  as  an  attempt  to  play  a  responsible 
fiscal  role  in  all  of  this. 

But  when  we  are  talking  about  a 
program  that  all  of  a  sudden  is  nine 
times  greater  than  the  budget  request, 
that  is  a  significant  increase.  We  are 
not  talking  about  doubling  here  and 
suggesting  that  we  now  need  twice  as 
much  money;  we  are  talking  about  a 
program  here  where  we  are  suggesting 
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that  we  need  nine  times  more  than 
what  the  budget  calls  for.  That  gives 
me  some  cause  to  question  it. 

Then  the  next  point,  the  one  which 
the  gentleman  did  not  address.  Is  the 
whole  point  of  the  matching.  We  made 
a  real  determination  here  a  year  ago 
to  go  for  a  2-for-l  match  in  order  to 
try  to  preserve  Federal  dollars  and 
make  certain  that  local  areas  knew 
this  was  something  that  was  impor- 
tant to  them.  Now,  all  of  a  sudden, 
after  having  had  that  match  for  only  1 
year,  we  are  backtracking  and  going  to 
a  1-for-l  match  again  so  that  the 
amounts  of  money  that  ultimately  get 
appropriated  are  going  to  be  under- 
mined in  terms  of  their  effectiveness 
by  the  fact  that  we  are  backtracking 
on  the  match. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  it  is  not  a  question  of  under- 
mining; it  is  just  a  question  that  we 
made  a  determination  on  cost  sharing. 
We  listened  to  testimony  and  to  a  very 
real  concern  that  some  of  the  poorer 
States  are  simply  not  going  to  be  able 
to  participate,  and  that  really  has 
little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  prob- 
lems in  their  areas.  I  do  not  know 
what  the  situation  is  in  the  gentle- 
man's area,  but  this  whole  issue  of  the 
contamination  of  water  resources  and 
the  ability  to  use  them  in  the  future  is 
one  that  is  just  accelerating.  We  are 
trying  to  keep  as  diverse  a  group  in- 
volved in  the  issue  as  we  can. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  understand  what 
the  gentleman  is  saying. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  And  the 
fact  is  that  it  requires  no  greater  com- 
mitment of  Federal  dollars. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may 
reclaim  my  time.  I  started  this  off  by 
saying  the  program  the  gentleman  is 
bringing  us  here  is  a  valuable  program, 
but  the  point  is  that  we  cannot  simply 
as  a  Congress  take  every  valuable  pro- 
gram. Again.  I  say  I  can  name  a  dozen 
valuable  programs  that  come  out  of 
my  committee,  but  they  are  absolutely 
essential  to  the  economic  health  of 
this  country  and  the  future  that  we 
are  underfunding.  drastically  under- 
funding,  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further.  1 
think  the  gentleman  brings  up  some 
good  points.  Serving  on  the  Budget 
Conmiittee,  I  certainly  agree  that  we 
get  sloppy  in  some  of  these  programs. 
But  what  is  in  this  right  now  is  $5.3 
million.  There  are  54  so-called  State 
programs,  with  the  trusts  in  other 
areas,  so  for  $5.3  million  we  are  not 
doing  an  awful  lot  of  research.  Grant- 
ed that  the  authorization  is  much 
higher,  it  is  a  good  program. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Fifty-four  States  are 
now  participating? 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  Fifty-four 
units,  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Fifty-four  units  are 
participating? 


Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  Yes. 

Mr.  WALKER.  And  they  are  partici- 
pating right  now  on  a  2-for-l  match? 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  I  cannot 
answer  that. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Is  this  for  fiscal  year 
1989,  as  they  are  required  to  do? 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  Yes.  They  are 
participating  right  now. 

Mr.  WALKER.  So  all  of  a  sudden 
now  we  are  going  to  reduce  the  level  at 
which  they  have  to  perform  in  order 
to  do  that  research  under  this  bill? 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  Except  that  it 
is  at  the  direction  of  the  Secretary,  so 
if  he  says  they  are  only  going  to  get 
$5.3  million,  they  are  obviously  not 
going  to  have  as  big  a  program  if  they 
only  have  a  1-for-l  match. 

I  think  the  gentleman  makes  some 
good  points,  and  I  understand  that  is 
not  a  really  controversial  bill.  We  do 
need  to  go  forward  with  it. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  have  a  request  for 
time  from  the  gentleman  from  Nebras- 
ka [Mr.  Bereuter]. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Denny  Smith!  for  having  yielded  me 
this  time. 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Bereuter]. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  commend  the  chairman  of  the 
Interior  Subcommittee,  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Miller],  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon  [Mr.  Denny 
Smith],  and  the  other  members  of 
that  committee  for  their  leadership  in 
bringing  us  what  is  an  authorization 
bill,  after  all.  not  an  appropriation  bill, 
extending  the  authorization  of  the 
Water  Resources  and  Research  Act  of 
1984,  and  I  wish  also  to  commend  our 
former  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Wyoming,  Mr.  Cheney,  for  his  part  in 
this  effort,  along  with  all  the  original 
cosponsors. 
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This  legislation  has  proved  extreme- 
ly helpful  in  many  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. I  know  in  my  own  home  State  the 
research  programs  in  the  area  of 
ground  water  and  surface  water  at  the 
University  of  Nebraska  have  made 
major  contributions  to  that  State,  and 
to  interstate  water  problems  and  the 
solution  thereto.  It  is  important  that 
we  continue  the  research  to  look  at 
the  conjunctive  use  of  surface  and 
ground  water.  It  is  very  important 
that  we  take  a  look  at  interstate  and 
regional  problems  that  ground  water 
problems  almost  always  are  when  they 
are  in  a  very  large  scale.  A  variety  of 
new  techniques  are  being  pioneered  by 
the  High  Plains  Groundwater  Re- 
charge Act.  To  some  extent  they  are 
already  using  the  research  products 
that  are  previously  authorized  by  this 
legislation. 


Beyond  that.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
have  to  point  out  the  Superfund; 
cleaning  up  ground  water  contamina- 
tion is  moving  in  areas  where  this  kind 
of  research  is  vital.  As  in  my  own 
home  State,  we  consider  how  to  elimi- 
nate major  problems  of  carbon  tetra- 
chloride ground  water  pollution  which 
are  the  results  of  Federal  action,  re- 
sults of  ASCS  sites  around  the  State, 
the  kind  of  research  that  has  been 
conducted  and  prepared  by  institu- 
tions and  State  governments  around 
the  country  through  this  authoriza- 
tion have  been  vital  in  that  EPA  clean- 
up activity. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  say  to  my 
colleagues  that  I  appreciate  their  hard 
work,  their  initiative.  This  kind  of  pro- 
gram and  its  reauthorization  is  very 
important  to  the  country,  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  it. 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  I  could  just  take  1  minute 
to  close  and  to  say  to  the  Members  of 
the  House  I  hope  that  they  will  sup- 
port this  legislation.  While  this  legisla- 
tion is  essentially  noncontroversial,  it 
is  terribly,  terribly  important  to  the 
security  of  our  water  resources  in  this 
country,  to  our  ability  to  clean  up 
those  which  have  been  contaminated, 
and  to  better  understand  those  re- 
sources that  migrate  from  State  to 
State,  from  region  to  region,  so  that 
actions  in  one  State  will  not  contami- 
nate the  water  resources  of  another 
State.  I  think  that  this  bill  is  clearly  in 
compliance  with  the  budget  procedure. 
I  do  stand  by  my  earlier  statement 
that  I  think  we  have  an  obligation  to 
tell  this  House  what  is  needed,  what  it 
costs,  and  what  in  fact  should  be  au- 
thorized based  upon  our  hearings. 
Then  the  actual  funding  of  the  pro- 
grams will  be  decided  later  by  the 
House  and  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. That  is  historically  what  we 
have  done  in  this  Congress,  whether  it 
is  education  to  the  handicapped,  or  to 
the  homeless,  or  what  have  you,  and 
that  is  what  makes  the  difficult  job  of 
being  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

I  would  just  say  we  have  an  obliga- 
tion, after  we  conduct  the  hearings, 
after  we  take  the  evidence,  after  we 
listen  to  the  witnesses,  to  then  put 
forth  a  truthful  picture  of  what  the 
policy  in  this  country  should  be.  The 
Congress,  the  administration  and 
others  will  buy  into  that  or  they  will 
not,  but  that  is  the  role  of  the  policy 
committees.  That  is  not  necessarily 
the  role  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations which  then  has  to  deal  with 
a  finite  number  of  dollars.  They  have 
to  pick  and  choose  how  to  allocate 
among  our  national  needs,  but  I  would 
just  say  to  all  my  colleagues  that  I 
think  this  is  a  terribly  important  bill 
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with  respect  to  the  future  use  of  this 
country's  water  resources. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  support  this  bill.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Walker]  for  his  questions.  We  will  ob- 
viously take  those  into  consideration 
as  we  go  into  conference  with  the 
Senate  on  this  legislation.  In  addition 
I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Denny  Smith]  for  his 
help  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MuRTHA).  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Miller)  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill,  H.R.  1101,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  clause  5,  rule  I,  and  the  Chair's 
prior  announcement,  further  proceed- 
ings on  this  motion  will  be  postponed. 


URGING    FIRST    ASYLUM    COUN- 
TRIES    OF     ASEAN     TO     REAF- 
FIRM    PRACTICE     OF    PROVID- 
ING     REFUGE      TO      VIETNAM 
ASYLUM-SEEKERS 
Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  26)  urging  first  asylum  countries 
of  the  Association  of  Southeast  Asia 
Nations    (ASEAN)    to    reinstate    the 
practice    of    providing    refuge    to    all 
asylum-seekers  from  Vietnam,  and  for 
other  purposes,  as  amended. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

S.  Con.  Res.  26 
Whereas  the  refugee  crisis  in  Southeast 
Asia  remains  unresolved  and  large  numbers 
of  refugees  continue  to  flee  from  Vietnam, 
Laos,  and  Cambodia: 

Whereas,  although  Hong  Kong  and 
ASEAN  first  asylum  countries  are  to  be 
commended  for  their  psist  actions  on  behalf 
of  refugees  in  the  region,  specifically  for 
providing,  beginning  in  1975.  temporary 
refuge  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Indo- 
Chinese  asylum-seekers,  concerns  remain 
that  all  asylum-seekers  arriving  in  Hong 
Kong  and  in  ASEAN  member  countries  be 
provided  refuge: 

Whereas,  June  1989.  the  United  Nations 
will  convene  the  International  Conference 
on  Indochinese  Refugees  in  Geneva,  Swit- 
zerland; 

Whereas  representatives  of  the  ASEAN 
member  countries,  the  United  States. 
Canada,  Australia,  Hong  Kong,  the  Europe- 
an Community.  Japan,  Vietnam.  Laos,  and 
other  interested  and  affected  countries 
gathered  on  March  7-9,  1989.  in  Kuala 
Lumpur,  Malaysia,  for  the  Preparatory 
Meeting  for  the  International  Conference 
on  Indochinese  Refugees: 

Whereas  the  countries  represented  at  the 
Preparatory  Meeting  unanimously  adopted 
a  draft  declaration  and  comprehensive  plan 


of  action  to  be  presented  for  ratification  at 
the  June  United  Nations  Conference  in 
Geneva; 

Whereas  the  draft  declaration  agreed  to 
by  all  countries  present  at  the  meeting  in 
Kuala  Lumpur  includes  provisions  for 
region-wide  screening  of  asylum-seekers  and 
for  the  encouragement  of  voluntary  repatri- 
ation under  the  auspices  and  monitoring  of 
the  United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for 
Refugees  (UNHCR)  of  persons  determined 
not  to  be  refugees: 

Whereas  the  ongoing  program  in  Thai- 
land for  the  screening  of  Lao  asylum-seek- 
ers has  had  major  and  continuing  problems; 

Whereas  the  ASEAN  member  countries 
have  announced  that  all  asylum-seekers 
from  Vietnam  arriving  in  ASEAN  countries 
on  or  after  March  14.  1989.  will  be  screened 
to  determine  their  refugee  status:  and 

Whereas  the  Socialist  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam has  demonstrated  its  hostility  to  those 
leaving  Vietnam  illegally  and.  in  particular, 
to  those  refusing  to  return  to  Vietnam  vol- 
untarily: Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  (a)  it  is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that— 

(1)  ASEAN  First  asylum  countries  should 
reaffirm  the  practice  of  providing  adequate 
refuge  for  all  Vietnamese  asylum-seekers, 
while  carrying  out  the  screening  of  such  in- 
dividuals; 

(2)  early  access  should  be  given  to  the 
United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Ref- 
ugees (UNHCR)  to  provide  humane  care 
and  protection  to  such  asylum-seekers: 

(3)  no  repatriation  of  Vietnamese  asylum- 
seekers  should  occur  until  a  strong  and  ef- 
fective internationally  approved  mechanism 
is  in  place  to  guarantee  that  such  asylum- 
seekers  will  be  returned  in  conditions  of 
safety  and  dignity  and  will  not  be  subjected 
to  persecution  in  any  form: 

<4)  given  Vietnamese  attitudes  toward  ille- 
gal departure,  forced  repatriation  of  refu- 
gees to  Vietnam  should  not  be  considered  a 
viable  option; 

(5)  continuing  efforts  should  be  made  to 
improve  the  screening  program  of  Lao 
asylum-seekers  in  Thailand: 

(6)  the  United  States  should  remain  com- 
mitted to  a  generous  and  humane  Southeast 
Asian  refugee  resettlement  policy;  and 

(7)  the  United  States  should  urge  its 
Western  allies  to  implement  or  continue 
generous  and  humane  Southeast  Asia  refu- 
gee resettlement  policies. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  resolution- 
CD  the  term  'ASEAN"  means  the  Associa- 
tion of  Southeast  Asian  Nations:  and 

(2)  the  term  "ASEAN  first  asylum  coun- 
tries" includes  any  country  which  is  a 
member  of  the  ASEAN  group  of  countries 
and  which  is  the  first  to  receive  an  individ- 
ual seeking  asylum. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
SoLARz]  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Broomfield]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Solarz], 


Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  res- 
olution, which  has  already  been  adopt- 
ed by  the  Senate,  has  been  introduced 
in  the  House  by  a  number  of  our  col- 
leagues, chief  of  whom  is  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Atkins],  my  very  good  friend  and  dis- 
tinguished Member  whom  I  know  will 
want  to  address  himself  to  this  issue 
very  shortly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  resolution,  as  the 
title  indicates,  deals  with  the  current 
and  continuing  refugee  crisis  in  South- 
east Asia.  Almost  15  years  after  the 
end  of  the  war  in  Vietnam,  refugees 
continue  to  pour  out  of  that  country 
seeking  refuge  and  asylum  in  other 
countries  of  Southeast  Asia.  At  a  time 
when  many  of  the  countries  in  the 
region  are  beginning  to  grow  tired  of 
their  responsibility  as  nations  of  first 
asylum,  the  fate  of  these  desperate 
men,  women,  and  children  who  are 
fleeing  from  Vietnam  in  search  of 
freedom  abroad  very  much  hangs  in 
the  balance.  As  a  result  of  this  very 
sad  situation  the  countries  of  the 
world  have  agreed  to  hold  a  refugee 
conference  in  Geneva  next  week  in 
order  to  deal  in  a  collective  fashion 
with  this  crisis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  which 
we  have  before  us  today  expresses  the 
very  strong  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  nations  of  Southeast  Asia  should 
continue  to  maintain  the  principle  of 
first  asylum,  thereby  permitting  those 
people  who  are  able  to  escape  from 
Vietnam  to  at  least  find  safe  haven  on 
their  shores.  This  is  no  small  matter. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
thousands  of  the  refugees  fleeing  from 
Vietnam  have  been  killed  on  the  high 
seas,  some,  the  victims  of  natural 
causes  such  as  typhoons,  but  many 
others,  the  victims  of  human  malice. 
The  work  of  the  pirates  operating  in 
the  Gulf  of  Thailand  and  other  waters 
in  the  region  who  have  murdered,  kid- 
naped, and  raped  literally  thousands 
and  thousands  of  refugees  constitutes 
one  of  the  saddest  chapters  in  the 
tragic  history  of  refugees  throughout 
the  course  of  our  times.  It  is,  there- 
fore, Mr.  Speaker,  essential,  if  nothing 
else,  that  the  principle  of  first  asylum 
be  maintained. 

However,  this  resolution  does  more. 
It  also  calls  upon  the  resettlement 
countries  of  the  world  in  Asia  and  in 
Europe,  including  the  United  States, 
to  maintain  their  generous  commit- 
ment to  the  principle  of  resettlement. 
Speaking  just  for  myself,  but  I  sus- 
pect also  for  many  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  House,  I  can  say  that  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Vietnamese, 
Lao,  and  Cambodians  who  have  come 
to  our  country  over  the  course  of  the 
last  15  years  have  helped  in  significant 
ways  to  revitalize  the  cultural  and  eco- 
nomic life  of  our  country,  and  I  cer- 
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tainly  think  we  should  continue  to 
permit  them  to  come  here,  if  they 
choose  to  do  so  and  if  they  qualify  for 
admission  under  our  refugee  criteria. 

D  1520 

Finally,  and  perhaps  most  impor- 
tantly, this  resolution  expresses  the 
very  strong  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  forthcoming  Refugee  Conference 
in  Geneva  should  reject  any  efforts  to 
legitimize  the  principle  and  practice  of 
forced  repatriation.  I  can  sympathize 
with  the  difficulties  which  the  influx 
of  refugees  may  be  posing  for  the 
countries  of  first  asylum  in  Southeast 
Asia,  but  I  cannot  sympathize  with  the 
effort  to  take  these  wretched  people 
who  have  risked  their  lives  in  the 
search  for  freedom  and  to  force  them 
against  their  will  to  go  back  to  a  Com- 
munist country  in  which  reeducation 
camps  still  exist  and  where  their 
future  is  likely  to  be  imperiled  by 
virtue  of  the  fact  that  they  tried  to 
escape  in  the  first  place. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts for  forcefully  raising  this  issue, 
for  introducing  this  legislation,  for 
speaking  up  as  he  has  consistently 
done  ever  since  he  first  arrived  in 
Washington  on  behalf  of  the  refugees 
from  Southeast  Asia.  His  has  been  an 
eloquent  voice  on  their  behalf.  He  has 
reminded  us  of  some  very  fundamental 
American  values  and  he  has  asked  us 
not  to  fall  victim  to  the  disease  of 
compassion  fatigue,  but  instead  to  re- 
affirm our  commitment  to  the  cause 
of  refugees,  which  in  the  final  analysis 
is  what  America  is  all  about. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  join  in  compli- 
menting the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Atkins]  for  sponsoring 
this  bill. 

I  would  also  be  remiss  if  I  did  not 
pay  tribute  to  my  good  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Solarz] 
for  again  explaining  the  purpose  of 
this  bill  very  well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  express 
my  strong  support  for  this  measure. 

It  is  a  sad  fact  of  our  times  that  the 
flood  of  refugees  from  Indochina  con- 
tinues. Last  year,  over  50,000  Vietnam- 
ese took  to  the  seas  to  join  the  1  Vi  mil- 
lion Indochinese  who  have  already 
fled.  These  people  are  fleeing  the  re- 
pression and  lack  of  opportunity  at 
home,  and  are  willing  to  risk  their 
lives  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  better 
life  elsewhere. 

Most  of  those  fleeing  Indochina 
have  sought  refuge  in  Thailand,  Hong 
Kong.  Malaysia,  and  a  few  other  coun- 
tries. These  countries  have  shown 
great  generosity  in  providing  a  safe 
haven  for  refugees.  Unfortunately, 
their  patience  and  resources  are  being 
stretched  considerably. 


I  hope  that  these  countries  will  con- 
tinue to  recognize  that  they  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  the  victims  of  commu- 
nism. I  urge  them  to  continue  to  pro- 
vide adequate  refuge,  including  proper 
care  and  protection.  I  also  urge  them 
to  reject  any  form  of  forced  repatri- 
ation. 

The  United  States  also  has  an  obli- 
gation to  continue  a  generous  and 
humane  refugee  resettlement  policy. 
This  resolution  reflects  the  Congress' 
support  of  such  a  policy.  We  are  doing 
all  that  we  can,  and  I  urge  our  friends 
in  Southeast  Asia  to  continue  the  hu- 
manitarian efforts. 

Finally,  I  hope  that  Vietnam  will 
end  the  long  years  of  repression,  and 
grant  to  its  citizens  the  rights  and  op- 
portunities they  deserve.  Only  then 
can  this  terrible  tragedy  come  to  an 
end. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Oilman]. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  in  strong  support  of 
this  measure. 

I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Solarz]  and  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Atkins]  for  their  sponsorship  of  this 
bill,  and  the  ranking  minority 
member,  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Broomfield]  for  his  strong 
support. 

Last  year  over  50,000  Vietnamese 
left  to  join  the  1  '/2  million  Indochinese 
who  have  already  fled.  These  people 
are  fleeing  from  repression,  the  pover- 
ty, the  lack  of  a  future  and  the  misery 
of  their  homes  to  search  for  a  better 
life  for  their  families.  Most  of  those 
fleeing  Indochina  have  sought  refuge 
in  Thailand,  in  Hong  Kong  and  other 
Asian  nations.  Unfortunately,  the  re- 
sources of  those  nations  are  being 
stretched  to  the  limit. 

I  hope  those  countries  continue  to 
fulfill  their  responsibility  toward  the 
victims  of  communism  in  that  region 
of  the  world  and  I  urge  them  to  con- 
tinue to  provide  adequate  refuge,  in- 
cluding proper  care  and  protection. 

They  must  also  continue  to  reject 
any  forced  repatriation.  In  turn,  our 
own  Oovernment  must  continue  its 
generous  refugee  resettlement  policy. 

This  resolution  reflects  congression- 
al support  for  that  policy. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  hope 
and  pray  that  Vietnam  will  end  its  re- 
pression, and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  resolution. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Bereuter]. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  very  much  for 
yielding  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Atkins]  for  his  persistence  and  his  ini- 


tiative in  offering  this  measure.  I  am 
the  ranking  member  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Human  Rights  and  we  were 
pleased  to  expedite  it. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Yatron],  the  chairman,  and  I 
and  all  the  members  of  the  committee 
add  our  endorsement  to  this  legisla- 
tion. 

I  want  to  compliment  our  colleagues, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Solarz],  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Oilman],  and  the  ranking 
member  of  the  full  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Broomfield]  who  has  already  spoken. 

We  urge  our  colleagues  to  take  this 
action  and  we  hope  that  it  will  be  a 
unanimous  vote,  and  we  expect  that  it 
will  be. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Yatron]. 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  support 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  26  which  urges 
first  asylum  countries  of  the  Association  of 
Southeast  Asia  Nations  to  reaffirm  their  policy 
of  offenng  asylum  to  Vietnamese  refugees 
without  bias.  The  ASEAN  countries  and  Hong 
Kong  continue  to  be  overwhelmed  by  Viet- 
namese refugees  who  are  leaving  their  coun- 
try by  the  thousands.  An  estimated  44,000  left 
Vietnam  last  year.  This  resolution  reaffirms 
recommendations  that  were  endorsed  by  30 
countries  last  March  in  a  preparatory  meeting 
on  how  to  deal  with  the  flow  of  people  from 
Vietnam. 

Soon  after  the  preparatory  meeting  for  the 
International  Conference  on  Indochinese  Ref- 
ugees, the  six  ASEAN  countries  announced 
that  as  of  March  14  Vietnamese  seeking 
asylum  would  no  longer  automatically  be  re- 
garded as  refugees  eligible  for  resettlement 
unless  they  could  prove  their  refugee  status 
through  a  screening  out  process.  Under  Hong 
Kong's  screening  program,  all  boat  people 
who  arrived  after  June  15,  1988  are  assumed 
to  be  illegal  immigrants.  And  those  who  are 
screened  out  because  they  could  not  prove 
they  were  politically  persecuted  are  held  in 
detention  camps  pending  repatriation  to  Viet- 
nam. 

The  International  Conference  on  Indochi- 
nese Refugees  will  meet  in  Geneva  June  13 
and  14.  The  conference  will  address  long 
term  goals  concerning  the  safety,  repatriation, 
and  resettlement  of  Vietnamese  asylum-seek- 
ers, as  well  as  timely  UNHCR  access  to  refu- 
gee camps  and  the  development  of  uniform 
screening  procedures  for  the  region,  among 
other  issues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  should  demonstrate  before 
the  Geneva  Conference  convenes  that  the 
United  States  Congress  is  committed  to  find- 
ing lasting  solutions  to  the  refugee  situation  as 
it  now  exists  in  Southeast  Asia. 

I  would  like  to  thank  Congressman  Atkins 
for  his  version  of  this  resolution  in  the  House 
and  his  continuing  efforts  on  the  part  of  Indo- 
Chinese  refugees. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  had  asked 
for  3  minutes,  but  as  a  measure  of  my 
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esteem  and  affection  for  him  as  the 
author  of  this  resolution,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Atkins]. 

Mr.  ATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 26. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  begin  by  thank- 
ing the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  SoLARz]  for  his  eloquence  and 
energy  for  the  last  15  years  in  pursu- 
ing the  cause  of  Southeast  Asian  refu- 
gees and  assuring  that  administration 
after  administration  fulfilled  Ameri- 
ca's responsibility  to  the  people,  many 
of  whom  put  their  lives  on  the  line  for 
our  country  during  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. His  voice  indeed  has  often  been  a 
lonely  voice  on  this  issue,  but  for  15 
years  he  has  been  unwaivering  in  his 
support  for  the  cause  of  Southeast 
Asian  refugees  and  his  support  for  a 
humane  refugee  policy  in  this  country, 
and  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  1975  over  2  mil- 
lion refugees  have  fled  Vietnam,  Laos, 
and  Cambodia.  Today  about  600,000 
refugees  remain  in  camps  subject  to 
the  continued  generosity  and  good  will 
of  Thailand,  Malaysia,  Hong  Kong, 
the  Philippines,  and  Indonesia.  The 
rest,  for  the  most  part,  through  the 
largesse  of  western  countries,  have 
been  resettled.  The  continued  stream 
of  refugees  is  taxing  the  first  asylum 
nations,  and  they  are  justly  desiring  of 
a  solution  that  addresses  circum- 
stances that  have  changed  15  years 
after  the  Vietnam  War's  end.  Those 
nations  involved  in  this  issue  will  be 
meeting  in  Geneva  next  week  under 
the  auspices  of  the  United  Nations' 
Secretary  General  to  craft  a  more  du- 
rable approach  to  the  existing  very 
fragile  refugee  situation  in  Southeast 
Asia. 

It  has  been  10  years  since  present 
policies  were  agreed  to  in  a  similar 
conference  in  Geneva  and  the  consen- 
sus reached  there  is  now  threadbare 
and  outmoded,  except  that  what  we 
believed  in  then  10  years  ago  we  hold 
no  less  dear  today,  that  all  who  are 

fleeing  persecution  in  their  homelands 

must  be  given  refuge  free  of  fear  or 

want  of  safety. 

G  1530 

On  this  there  is  no  compromising 
and,  indeed,  this  resolution  calls  on 
the  U.S.  delegation  to  that  conference 
to  make  that  point  very  clear. 

For  so  many  years,  first-asylum 
countries  of  the  region  took  in  those 
fleeing  persecution  throughout  Indo- 
china, but  in  their  despair  of  ever 
seeing  a  diminution  of  those  numbers 
crossing  their  borders,  some  ugly 
things  have  happened.  Boatloads  of 
fleeing  Vietnamese  have  been  pushed 
out  to  sea  to  meet  their  death  from 
starvation,  exposure,  and  drowning.  At 
gunpoint,  Lao  have  been  pushed  back 
across  the  Mekong  to  meet  their  death 


or  imprisormient  at  the  hands  of  the 
Pathet  Lao  soldiers. 

Some  of  those  dying  or  returning  to 
imprisonment  in  their  homelands  have 
been  the  very  same  individuals  being 
persecuted  for  their  allegiance  to  the 
United  States  while  we  were  fighting 
on  their  soil.  We  have  a  responsibility 
to  ensure  that  generous  resettlement 
programs  continue.  Orderly  migration 
programs  eliminating  dangerous,  un- 
controlled outflows  are  the  best  policy, 
but,  sadly,  resettlement  alone  is  not  a 
satisfactory  policy.  We  also  have  to 
ensure  now  that  there  are  other  re- 
gional solutions  including  valid  screen- 
ing procedures  and  safe  voluntary  re- 
patriations. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
SoLARz]  indicated  earlier  that  perhaps 
the  principal  responsibility  of  the 
American  delegation  to  the  Geneva 
conference  will  be  to  assure  that  we  do 
not  allow  involuntary  repatriation.  I 
hope  that  this  resolution  serves  a  pur- 
pose in  giving  a  direction  to  that 
American  participation  in  Geneva. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  my  very  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Mrazek],  who  has  traveled  to 
Vietnam  and  other  countries  in  the 
region. 

Mr.  MRAZEK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  also 
want  to  thank  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Solarz], 
as  well  as  my  colleague  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Atkins],  for  introducing  this  amend- 
ment. 

As  important  as  it  is  and  as  impor- 
tant as  the  upcoming  conference  in 
Geneva  will  be.  there  are  two  very  dis- 
quieting signs  on  the  horizon  that  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  as  well  as  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  State  Department.  Pro- 
gram managers  in  the  Office  of  Refu- 
gee Administration  within  the  State 
Department  offered  a  plan,  a  proposal, 
that  at  the  conference  the  number  of 
ODP  interviews  would  be  increased 
from  1,500  to  3,000  per  month,  to 
double  those  reunification  interviews, 
and  that  proposal  was  rejected  by 
senior  officials  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment. At  the  same  time,  there  has 
been  a  new  and  very  restrictive  policy 
when  it  comes  to  interviewing  those 
people  seeking  refugee  admission  to 
the  United  States,  and  that  is  to  only 
interview  those  people  with  letters  of 
introduction,  in  other  words,  those 
people  who  already  had  immigrant 
visas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  submit  to  the 
Members  that  many  of  the  people  ap- 
plying do  not  have  immigrant  visas, 
and  in  fact,  of  the  total  universe  of 
about  700,000  people,  including  many 
Vietnamese  people  who  served  in  re- 
education camps  for  almost  a  decade, 
this  would  reduce  the  total  number  in 


the  universe  who  could  apply  under 
ODP  to  a  little  over  100.000. 

As  important  as  that  conference  is, 
it  is  my  hope  we  can  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  State  Department  that 
it  is  a  mistake  to  move  into  this  con- 
ference with  a  more  restrictive  policy 
at  a  time  when  we  should  be  setting  an 
example  for  other  nations  in  the  free 
world  that  we  are  willing  to  take  more 
of  the  responsibility  for  a  problem 
that,  in  great  part,  we  helped  to  make. 
Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support 
of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  26  as  report- 
ed by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  last 
week. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an  important  resolution 
for  the  House  to  consider  as  the  United  Na- 
tions is  atjout  to  convene  the  International 
Conference  on  Indochinese  Refugees  on  June 
1 3.  We  have  watched  for  many  years  as  over 
2  million  persons  have  fled  their  homelands  in 
Southeast  Asia  in  search  of  asylum.  Nations 
of  first  asylum  have  responded  by  providing 
reception  and  assistance.  Others  have  provid- 
ed resettlement  opportunities.  But  the  flow  of 
people  has  not  abated  and  the  conditions 
under  which  these  asylum  seekers  flee  have 
not  improved.  It  is  time  for  the  international 
community  to  provide  a  new  commitment  to 
the  well-being  of  Indochinese  refugees. 

We  face  many  challenges  at  this  confer- 
ence; 

The  protection  of  refugees  who  continue  to 
flee  their  countries  of  origin  under  dangerous 
conditions  and  who  face  an  uncertain  recep- 
tion; 

The  encouragement  of  safe  and  orderly  de- 
parture procedures  and  migration  programs 
from  Vietnam; 

The  institution  of  fair  and  consistent  screen- 
ing programs  by  nations  receiving  refugees; 

The  timely  resettlement  of  refugees  in  third 
countries;  and 

The  assurance  that  any  repatnation  efforts 
will  be  voluntary  and  supervised  by  interna- 
tional txjdies. 

The  challenge  is  the  humane  treatment  of 
refugees  by  the  international  community,  tx)th 
by  nations  of  asylum,  nations  or  origin,  and 
nations  which  have  traditionally  opened  their 
doors  for  resettlement,  including  the  United 
States.  I  urge  the  House  to  adopt  this  resolu- 
tion. 

Ms.  PELOSI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in 
support  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  26 
which  urges  all  countries  in  the  Association  of 
Southeast  Asia  Nations  [ASEAN]  to  reinstate 
the  practice  of  providing  refuge  for  asylum 
seekers  from  Vietnam.  1  commend  Chairman 
SOLARZ  for  bringing  it  to  the  floor  at  a  most 
propitious  time.  The  International  Refugee 
Conference  will  convene  in  Geneva  in  less 
than  2  weeks  and  it  is  important  that  Con- 
gress provide  guidance  for  delegates  to  that 
important  meeting. 

Thousands  of  boat  people  continue  to  flee 
Vietnam  despite  their  certain  knowledge  that 
the  chances  of  resettlement,  or  even  survival, 
are  desperately  slim.  This  has  placed  an  oner- 
ous burden  on  surrounding  countries,  which 
have  begun  to  react  by  turning  refugees  away. 
I  recognize  that  the  solution  to  this  problem 
lies  in  an  improvement  in  the  political  and 
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economic  situation  within  Vietnam.  We  must 
continue  to  pressure  the  Government  of  Viet- 
nam to  abolish  its  system  of  reeducation 
camps  and  to  guarantee  basic  freedoms  to  its 
people. 

As  we  encourage  these  changes  within 
Vietnam,  however,  we  must  not  close  the  door 
to  Vietnamese  refugees  who  are  currently 
seeking  refuge.  We  must  offer  encouragement 
as  well  as  financial  support  for  efforts  by 
Southeast  Asian  governments  and  United  Na- 
tions refugee  services  to  handle  this  immedi- 
ate concern. 

We  must  not  shut  the  door  on  people  who 
have  rK)thir>g  left  but  hope  for  a  t)etter  life  out- 
side Vietnam.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
the  resolution.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
MuRTHA).  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Solarz]  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  concur  in 
the  Senate  concurrent  resolution, 
S.  Con.  Res.  26,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof), 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the 
Senate  concurrent  resolution,  as 
amended,  was  concurred  in. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
'•Concurrent  resolution  urging  first 
asylum  countries  of  the  Association  of 
Southeast  Asia  Nations  [ASEAN]  to 
reaffirm  the  practice  of  providing 
refuge  to  all  asylum-seekers  from  Viet- 
nam, and  for  other  purposes." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
Senate  concurrent  resolution  just  con- 
curred in. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EXPRESSING  SENSE  OP  CON- 
GRESS THAT  BUFFALO,  NY, 
SHOULD  HOST  THE  1993 
WORLD  UNIVERSITY  GAMES 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  concurrent  resolution,  S.  Con. 
Res.  31,  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  Buffalo,  NY,  should 
host  the  1993  summer  World  Univer- 
sity Games. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
S.  Con.  Res.  31 

Whereas  the  city  of  Buffalo  has  been  en- 
dorsed by  the  United  States  Collegiate 
Sports  Council  to  be  the  United  States  host 


city  for  the  1993  summer  World  University 
Games; 

Whereas  Buffalo  is  competing  with 
Shanghai.  People's  Republic  of  China,  to 
host  the  Games; 

Whereas  Buffalo,  through  the  Greater 
Buffalo  Athletic  Corporation,  is  applying  to 
the  International  University  Sports  Federa- 
tion to  be  the  host  city  for  the  1993  summer 
World  University  Games; 

Whereas  since  1923.  the  International 
University  Sports  Federation,  which  orga- 
nizes, promotes,  and  administers  the  World 
University  Games,  has  been  recognized 
throughout  the  world  as  an  outstanding  or- 
ganization dedicated  to  international  colle- 
giate amateur  sports  competition; 

Whereas  the  World  University  Games 
have  a  long  and  demonstrated  record  as  a 
premier  international  amateur  sports  event, 
second  only  to  the  Olympic  games: 

Whereas  the  World  University  Games  ex- 
emplify the  heritage  of  peace  and  good  will 
associated  with  amateur  sports  competition; 

Whereas  the  World  University  Games 
would  be  an  exceptional  opportunity  for  the 
athletes  from  the  different  nations  of  the 
world  to  share  their  cultures  with  each 
other  and  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
and  New  York: 

Whereas  the  summer  World  University 
Games  have  never  been  held  in  the  United 
States; 

Whereas  the  1993  summer  World  Univer- 
sity Games  would  bring  over  7,000  amateur 
athletes  and  several  hundred  thousand  visi- 
tors to  the  United  States;  Now.  therefore,  be 
it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring/.  That  the  Con- 
gress— 

(1)  supports  the  application  of  the  Great- 
er Buffalo  Athletic  Corporation  to  have 
Buffalo.  New  York,  host  the  1993  summer 
World  University  Games; 

(2)  urges  the  Secretary  of  State  to  provide 
assistance,  if  the  1993  summer  World  Uni- 
versity Games  are  held  in  Buffalo,  to  the  or- 
ganizers of  the  Games  by  implementing  spe- 
cial ease-of-entry  procedures  for  the  foreign 
athletes  competing  in  the  Games; 

(3)  supports  the  efforts  of  New  York,  the 
Greater  Buffalo  Athletes  Corporation,  and 
community  leaders  to  ensure  that  the  high- 
est caliber  athletic  facilities  are  made  avail- 
able for  the  1993  summer  World  University 
Games  if  they  are  held  in  Buffalo. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
SoLARz]  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Oilman]  will  be  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Solarz]. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  has  already  approved  a 
companion  resolution  to  the  one  we 
are  now  taking  up  that  has  come  over 
here  from  the  other  body  which  was 
offered  by  my  own  very  good  friend 


and  classmate  from  1974  and  my 
fellow  member  of  the  New  York  dele- 
gation, the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Nowak],  who  yields  to  no  one  as 
a  great  champion  of  the  cause  of  Buf- 
falo, NY. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  which 
he  introduced,  which  I  strongly  sup- 
port, expresses  congressional  backing 
for  the  application  of  the  Greater  Buf- 
falo Athletic  Corporation  to  make 
Buffalo,  NY,  the  site  of  the  1993 
World  University  Games. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  purpose  of  fur- 
ther explicating  this  most  meritorious 
resolution,  which  I  am  sure  all  men 
and  women  of  good  will  in  this  House 
will  support,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Nowak]. 

Mr.  NOWAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  Senate  concur- 
rent resolution  31. 

On  April  18,  my  colleagues,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  LaFalce] 
and  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Paxon],  joined  me  in  introducing 
a  sense-of-Congress  resolution  sup- 
porting the  bid  of  Buffalo,  NY,  to  be 
designated  host  city  for  the  1993 
Summer  World  University  Games. 

Last  summer,  Buffalo  was  designat- 
ed by  the  U.S.  Collegiate  Sports  Coun- 
cil to  represent  the  United  States  in 
the  world  competition  to  host  these 
games.  The  Greater  Buffalo  Athletic 
Corporation  must  not  take  its  proposal 
before  the  International  University 
Sports  Federation,  which  make  the 
final  decision  on  which  city  and  which 
country  will  host  the  games. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  to  be  competi- 
tive, it  is  essential  to  have  demonstrat- 
ed Federal  support  for  the  games 
being  held  in  the  United  States.  This 
resolution  will  be  a  fine  example  of 
that  fine  support,  and  I  urge  the 
House  to  unanimously  support  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  thank 
the  chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Fascell],  for  his  efforts 
in  bringing  this  legislation  out  of  com- 
mittee last  week.  I  would  also  like  to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Dymally],  chairman  of  the  Inter- 
national Operations  Subcommittee, 
and  the  gentlewoman  from  Maine 
[Ms.  Snowe],  the  ranking  minority 
member,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Yatron],  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Human 
Rights,  and  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  BEREtTTER],  the  ranking 
minority  Republican. 

Mr.  Speaker,  once  again,  I  urge  the 
full  support  of  the  House  on  this  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

I  am  pleased  to  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
31,  expressing  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  Buffalo,  NY  should  host  the  1993 
World  University  Games,  which  was 
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offered  in  the  House  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Nowak]  and  co- 
sponsored  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  PaxonI. 

The  World  University  Games  are 
one  of  the  world's  premier  athletic 
events.  Second  only  to  the  Olympic 
Games,  the  World  University  Games 
are  renowned  for  bringing  people  to- 
gether from  many  lands  to  participate 
in  the  character-building  realm  of 
international  athletic  competition. 
There  is  no  milieu  as  fine  as  an  inter- 
national sporting  event  to  solidify 
bonds  of  friendship  and  to  give  people 
of  different  national  origins  the  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  about  one  another. 

This  is  the  first  time  that  the  United 
States  has  the  opportunity  to  host  the 
Universiad.  The  ideals  of  friendly  com- 
petition and  tolerance  that  is  exempli- 
fied by  the  World  University  Games 
are  ideals  we  must  support  and  pro- 
mote. 

The  beautiful  city  of  Buffalo  is 
ready  and  willing  to  share  its  hospital- 
ity. It  is  well  known  for  its  cultural  at- 
tractions as  well  as  for  its  beautiful 
natural  resources. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  adopt  this  resolution. 

D  1340 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Broomfield],  the  distinguished  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Conmiit- 
tee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
for  yielding  time  to  me.  I  would  like  to 
compliment  the  gentlemen  from  New 
York,  Mr.  Nowak,  Mr.  Paxon,  and  Mr. 
LaFalce  for  sponsoring  this  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  31  along  with  the 
New  York  delegation  including  my 
friends,  Ben  Oilman  and  Amo  Hough- 
ton, who  sit  with  me  on  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 

The  World  University  Games  are  a 
major  athletic  event,  one  of  the 
world's  premier  amateur  sports  compe- 
titions, second  only  to  the  Olympic 
Games  in  prominence. 

Sporting  events  such  as  the  World 
University  Games  play  an  important 
role  in  bringing  people  together  from 
many  lands  to  participate  in  the  char- 
acter-building and  honorable  realm  of 
sport.  This  gives  people  from  different 
cultures  a  chance  to  learn  more  about 
one  another,  and  to  form  bonds  of 
friendship. 

The  United  States  has  never  had  the 
opportunity  to  host  the  World  Univer- 
sity Games.  We  deserve  this  opportu- 
nity. This  Nation  believes  in  the  great 
ideals  that  the  World  University 
Games  represent.  The  spirit  of  free- 
dom, tolerance,  and  friendship  is  a 
part  of  this  country. 


I  feel  that  the  city  of  Buffalo,  NY, 
would  be  an  ideal  host  for  these 
games. 

The  city  of  Buffalo  has  many  of  the 
positive  characteristics  that  make  our 
country  great.  The  citizens  of  Buffalo 
have  a  strong  work  ethic,  and  a  deep 
sense  of  pride  in  themselves,  their  city, 
and  their  country.  Buffalo  is  also  well 
known  for  its  cultural  attractions,  and 
the  great  natural  beauty  of  nearby  Ni- 
agara Falls.  Buffalo  is  ready  and  able 
to  share  its  hospitality  with  the  rest  of 
the  world,  and  to  represent  the  best 
our  Nation  has  to  offer. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
resolution. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Paxon], 
another  of  the  cosponsors  of  this 
measure. 

Mr.  PAXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
rise  to  offer  my  strong  support  for 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  31  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  Buffalo,  NY,  should  host  the  1993 
summer  World  University  Games. 

The  World  University  Games,  also 
known  as  the  Universiad,  is  a  world- 
wide sports  competition  for  students 
between  the  ages  of  17  and  28.  Com- 
petitors must  have  attended  a  postsec- 
ondary  school  within  a  year  of  the 
date  the  games  are  held. 

The  World  University  Games  origi- 
nated in  Paris  in  1923  and  have  since 
been  held  in  various  parts  of  the  world 
every  other  year.  In  terms  of  size,  the 
World  University  Games  are  larger 
than  the  Pan  American  Games,  the 
Commonwealth  Games,  and  the  Asian 
Games— in  fact,  they  are  second  only 
in  size  to  the  summer  Olympics. 

Many  world  famous  athletes  were 
student  participants  in  the  World  Uni- 
versity Games  including  Larry  Bird, 
Bill  Bradley,  Nadia  Comaneci,  Greg 
Louganis,  Olga  Korbut,  and  many, 
many  others. 

Organizers  of  the  1993  games  antici- 
pate having  over  120  countries  com- 
peting in  10  different  sports— not  in- 
cluding optional  events— with  more 
than  7,000  athletes,  trainers,  and  offi- 
cials participating  in  the  games. 

If  Buffalo  is  selected  as  the  location 
for  the  summer  1993  games,  it  will  be 
the  first  time  the  games  will  have  been 
held  in  the  United  States  and  the  city 
of  Buffalo  will  undoubtably  experi- 
ence a  tremendous  surge  in  economic 
activity  as  a  result.  In  fact,  the  total 
economic  impact  to  the  western  New 
York  region  has  been  conservatively 
estimated  to  be  in  the  area  of  $150 
million. 

A  nonprofit  corporation  called  the 
greater  Buffalo  Athletic  Corp.  has 
been  created  by  a  local  group  of  busi- 
ness and  civic  leaders  in  an  effort  to 
bring  the  games  to  western  New  York. 
Over  100  individual  leaders  from  the 
area's  business,  political,  educational, 
and  athletic  sectors  have  joined  to- 


gether to  form  a  local  organizing  com- 
mittee to  successfully  achieve  this 
goal. 

Originally,  12  cities  vied  for  the  U.S. 
designation— a  designation  which  Buf- 
falo eventually  won— after  a  fierce  but 
friendly  competition  with  the  city  of 
Raleigh/Durham,  NC,  last  December  2. 
This  International  University  Sports 
Federation  will  meet  in  Duisberg,  Ger- 
many, later  this  month  to  select  the 
final  site  for  the  1993  summer  games. 
The  site  competition  has  narrowed 
and  Buffalo  will  compete  against  a 
city  in  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
and  a  city  in  Japan  for  the  final  desig- 
nation for  the  1993  summer  games. 

It  is  essential,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this 
body  give  its  full  support  to  the  efforts 
of  the  local  organizing  committee  in 
Buffalo  to  obtain  the  international 
designation  for  the  World  University 
Games. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
therefore,  to  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  with  Congressman  Nowak,  Con- 
gressman LaFalce,  and  the  entire  New 
York  delegation— in  this  bipartisan 
effort  of  support— for  international 
athletic  competition— and  urge  unani- 
mous approval  of  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  31  to  boost  the  efforts  of 
Buffalo  and  our  Nation  to  become  the 
site  of  the  1993  summer  World  Univer- 
sity Games. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Paxon]  for  his  arguments  in  strong 
support  of  this  measure. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution 
expresses  congressional  support  for  the  appli- 
cation of  the  greater  Buffalo  Athletic  Corp.  to 
make  Buffalo,  NY,  the  site  of  the  1993 
Summer  World  University  Games.  The  com- 
mittee has  approved  a  companion  resolution 
authored  by  our  colleagues  from  New  York, 
Mr.  Nowak,  House  Concurrent  Resolution  99. 
Delegates  from  the  city  of  Buffalo  will  be 
traveling  to  West  Germany  on  June  16  to 
make  their  bid  to  host  the  1993  games.  They 
are  competing  against  two  other  cities  to  host 
over  7,000  amateur  athletes  in  this  premier 
international  amateur  sporting  event.  The 
United  States  has  been  host  to  these  games 
in  the  past  and  the  passage  of  this  resolution 
would  assist  the  delegation  in  its  mission. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  straightfonward  resolu- 
tion which  I  hope  the  members  will  support.  It 
demonstrates  to  the  organizers  of  the  games 
the  support  of  Congress,  the  commitment  of 
the  United  States  to  ease  entry  procedures  for 
foreign  athletes,  and  to  provide  athletic  facili- 
ties of  the  highest  caliber. 

Mr.  HOUGHTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
in  strong  support  of  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 31,  a  resolution  1  have  cosponsored, 
which  expresses  congressional  support  for  the 
proposal  to  hold  the  1993  World  University 
Games  in  Buffalo,  NY. 

Holding  these  games  in  Buffalo  would  be 
important  not  only  for  the  great  State  of  New 
York  but  the  country.  These  games  have 
never  been  held  in  the  United  States.  And 
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Buffalo's  major  competitor  for  the  games  is 
Shanghai. 

The  games  would  bring  over  7,000  athletes 
arKJ  several  hundred  thousand  spectators  to 
tfie  United  States  and  tfie  Buffalo  area.  The 
World  University  Games  are  a  premier  interna- 
tional amateur  sports  event— second  only  to 
the  0)ympicsl 

Buffalo  is  a  city  on  the  move  and  would  be 
a  great  host  If  given  the  opportunity.  I  hope 
It's  given  ttiat  chance. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mdrtha).  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Solarz]  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  concur  in 
the  Senate  concurrent  resolution. 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  31. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the 
Senate  concurrent  resolution  was  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Debate 
has  been  concluded  on  all  motions  to 
suspend  the  rules. 

Pursuant  to  clause  5,  rule  I,  the 
Chair  will  now  put  the  question  on 
each  motion  on  which  further  pro- 
ceedings were  postponed  earlier  today 
in  the  order  in  which  that  motion  was 
entertained. 

Votes  will  be  taken  in  the  following 
order: 

House  Resolution  146,  by  the  yeas 
and  nays;  and 

H.R.  1101,  by  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  Chair  will  reduce  to  5  minutes 
the  time  for  any  electronic  vote  after 
the  first  such  vote  in  this  series. 


ENFORCEMENT  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES-JAPAN  SEMICONDUC- 
TOR AGREEMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
pending  business  is  the  question  of 
suspending  the  rules  and  agreeing  to 
the  resolution.  House  Resolution  146. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Ros- 
TENKOWSKi]  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  agree  to  the  resolution. 
House  Resolution  146,  on  which  the 
yeas  and  nays  are  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  416,  nays 
0,  not  voting  17,  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  741 

YEAS-416 

Ackerman 

Alexander             Andrews 

Akaka 

Anderson               Annunzio 

UMI 


Anthony 

Applegate 

Archer 

Armey 

Aspin 

Atkins 

AuCoin 

Baker 

Ballenger 

Barnard 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Baleman 

Bates 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

Bentley 

Bereuler 

Berman 

Bevill 

Bilbray 

Bilirakis 

Bliley 

Boehlert 

BogKS 

Bonier 

Borski 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Brennan 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Browder 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  iCO) 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Bunning 

Burton 

Bustamanle 

Byron 

Callahan 

Campbell  (CA) 

Campbell  (COi 

Cardm 

Carper 

Carr 

Chandler 

Chapman 

Clarke 

Clay 

Clement 

Clinger 

Coble 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Combest 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Costello 

Coughlin 

Cox 

Coyne 

Craig 

Crane 

Crockett 

Dannemeyer 

Darden 

de  la  Garza 

De  Fazio 

DeLay 

Dellums 

Derrick 

I3eWine 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Douglas 

Downey 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

Engel 


English 

Erdreich 

Espy 

Evans 

Fascell 

Pawell 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Fields 

Fish 

Flake 

Flippo 

Foglietta 

Ford  (MI) 

Frank 

Frenzel 

Frost 

Gallegly 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gekas 

Gephardt 

Gillmor 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gordon 

Goss 

Gradison 

Grandy 

Grant 

Gray 

Green 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hall  (OH) 

HalKTX) 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hancock 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hastert 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes  (ID 

Hayes  (LA) 

Hefley 

Hefner 

Henry 

Herger 

Hertel 

Hiler 

Hoagland 

Hochbrueckner 

Holloway 

Hopkins 

Horlon 

Houghton 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

James 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Johnston 

Jones  (GA) 

Jones  (NC) 

Jontz 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kastenmeier 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kleczka 

Kolbe 

Koller 

Kostmayer 

Kyi 

LaFalce 

I.agomarsino 

Lancaster 

Lanlos 


Laughlin 

Leach  (lA) 

Leath(TX) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leiand 

Lent 

Levin  (MI) 

Levine  (CA) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Lighlfoot 

Lipinski 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Long 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowey  (NY) 

Luken.  Thomas 

Lukens,  Donald 

Madigan 

Man  ton 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NY) 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCandless 

McCloskey 

McCollum 

McCrery 

McCurdy 

McDermott 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McMillan  (NC) 

McMillen  (MD) 

McNulty 

Meyers 

Mfume 

Michel 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (OH) 

Miller  (WA) 

Mineta 

Moakley 

Molinari 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moorhead 

Morella 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murlha 

Myers 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Neal  (MA) 

Neal  (NC) 

Nelson 

Nielson 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Owens  ( NY ) 

Owens  (UT) 

Oxley 

Packard 

Pallone 

Panetia 

Parker 

Pashayan 

Patterson 

Paxon 

Payne (NJ) 

Payne  (VA) 

Pease 

Pelosi 

Penny 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Porter 

Poshard 


Price 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Range! 

Ravenel 

Ray 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rogers 

Rohrabacher 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (GA) 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Saiki 

Sangmeister 

Sarpalius 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Saxton 

Schaefer 

Scheuer 

Schiff 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schuette 

Schuize 

Schumer 

Sensenbrenner 

Sharp 

Shaw 


Shays 
Shumway 
Shuster 
Sikorski 
Sisisky 
Skaggs 
Skeen 
Skelton 
Slattery 
Slaughter  (NY) 
Slaughter  (VA) 
Smith  (FL) 
Smith  (lA) 
Smith  (MS) 
Smith  (NE) 
Smith  (NJ) 
Smith  (TX) 
Smith  (VT) 
Smith,  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith.  Robert 

(NH) 
Smith.  Robert 

(OR) 
Snowe 
Solarz 
Solomon 
Spence 
Spratt 
Staggers 
Stallings 
Slangeland 
Stark 
Stearns 
Stenholm 
Stokes 
Studds 
Stump 
Sundquisl 
Swift 
Synar 
Tallon 


Tanner 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (GA) 

Thomas  (WY) 

Torres 

Towns 

Traficant 

Traxler 

'Udall 

Unsoeld 

Upton 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Visclosky 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Walker 

Walsh 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weber 

Weiss 

Wcldon 

Wheat 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

Williams 

Wilson 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young (FL) 


NAYS— 0 
NOT  VOTING-17 


Buechner 

Collins 

Courier 

Davis 
Dickinson 
Dornan  (CA) 


Florio 

Ford  (TN) 

Gallo 

Gibbons 

Machtley 

McDade 


Parris 

Roe 

Roukema 

Torricelli 

Vucanovich 


D  1605 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California 
changed  his  vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  resolution  was  agree  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MuRTHA).  Pursuant  to  the  provisions, 
clause  5,  rule  I,  the  Chair  announces 
that  he  will  reduce  to  a  minimum  of  5 
minutes  the  period  of  time  within 
which  a  vote  by  electronic  device  may 
be  taken  on  the  additional  motion  to 
suspend  the  rules  on  which  the  Chair 
has  postponed  further  proceedings. 


WATER  RESOURCES  RESEARCH 
ACT  OF  1984  AUTHORIZATION 
THROUGH  FISCAL  YEAR  1993 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
pending  business  is  the  question  of 
suspending  the  rules  and  passing  the 
bill,  H.R.  1101,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
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Ackerman 

Akaka 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Atkins 

AuCoin 

Baker 

Barnard 

Barton 

Bateman 

Bates 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Berman 

Bevill 

Bilbray 

Bilirakis 

Boehlert 

Bonior 

Borski 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Brennan 

Brooks 

Browder 

Brown  (CA) 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Bustamante 

Byron 

Callahan 

Campbell  (CO) 

Card  in 

Carper 

Carr 

Chandler 

Chapman 

Clarke 

Clay 

Clement 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Conte 

Conyers 

Costello 

Coughlin 

Coyne 

Craig 

Crockett 

Darden 

de  la  Garza 

DeFazio 

Dellums 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Downey 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 
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English 

Erdreich 

Espy 
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ranner 

rauke 

rauzin 

Thomas  (CA) 

rhomas(GA) 

Thomas  (WY) 

Torres 

Towns 

Traficant 

Traxler 

Udall 

Unsoeld 

Upton 

Valentine 

t/ander  Jagt 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  in  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Miller]  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.  1101,  as 
amended,  on  which  the  yeas  and  nays 
are  ordered. 

This  will  be  a  5-minute  vote. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  336,  nays 
74,  not  voting  23,  as  follows: 


(/ento                             ^^H 

[Roll  No.  75] 

^^^H 

l^olkmer                       ^^^| 

YEAS— 336 

Walgren                       ^^^| 

Ackerman 

Fascell 

Leath  (TX) 

Walker                           ^^H 

Akaka 

Fazio 

Lehman  (CA) 

^^H 

Alexander 

Feighan 

Lehman  (FL) 

Watkins                         ^^^H 

Anderson 

Fish 

Leland 

Waxman                        ^^^^ 

Annunzio 

Flake 

Lent 

Weber                          '^^H 

Anthony 

Flippo 

Levin  (MI) 

^^H 

Applegate 

Foglietla 

Levine(CA) 

Wcldon                          ^^H 

Atkins 

Ford  (MI) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Wheat                            ^^H 

AuCoin 

Frank 

Lewis  (GA) 

Whittaker                     ^^H 

Baker 

Frost 

Lightfoot 

Whitten                        ^^H 

Barnard 

Gallegly 

Lipinski 

Wlllianu                       ^^H 

Barton 

Garcia 

Livingston 

^^H 

Bateman 

Gaydos 

Lloyd 

^^^H 

Bates 

Gejdenson 

Long 

^^^1 

Beilenson 

Gephardt 

Lowey  (NY) 

Wolpe                             ^^^1 

Bennett 

Gillmor 

Luken,  Thomas 

^^H 

Bereuter 

Oilman 

Man  ton 

Wyden                            ^^^| 

Berman 

Glickman 

Markey 

^^^1 

Bevill 

Gonzalez 

Marlenee 

y^ates                              ^^H 

Bilbray 

Goodllng 

Martin  (NY) 

Ifatron                            ^^^| 

Bilirakis 

Gordon 

Martinez 

young  (AK)                  ^^H 

Boehlert 

Goss 

Matsul 

young  (FL)                    ^^H 

Bonior 

Gradison 

Mavroules 

^^^1 

Borski 

Grandy 

Mazzoli 

^^^1 

Bosco 

Grant 

McCloskey 

^^^1 

Boucher 

Gray 

McCollum 

^H 

Boxer 

Green 

McCurdy 

^^^1 

Brennan 

Guarini 

McDermott 

^^^H 

Brooks 

Gunderson 

McEwen 

Roukema                        ^^^H 

Browder 
Brown  (CA) 

Hall  (OH) 
Hall  (TX) 

McGrath 
McHugh 

l^ucanovich                    ^^^| 

Bruce 
Bryant 

Hamilton 
Hansen 

McMillen(MD) 
McNulty 

^^^1 

Bustamante 

Harris 

Meyers 

^^^1 

Byron 

Hastert 

Mfume 

^^^1 

Callahan 

Hatcher 

Miller  (CA) 

California         ^^^1 

Campbell  (CO) 

Hawkins 

Mineta 

y"  to  "yea."        ^^1 

Cardin 

Hayes  (ID 

Moakley 

Carper 

Hayes  (LA) 

Mollnari 

ted  in  favor        ^^| 

Carr 

Hefner 

Mollohan 

spended  and        ^^| 

Chandler 

Henry 

Montgomery 

^^^^B 

Chapman 

Herger 

Moody 

^^^H 

Clarke 

Hertel 

Morella 

te    was    an-        ^^1 

Clay 

Hoagland 

Morrison  (CT) 

^^^1 

Clement 

Hochbruecknei 

■     Morrison  (WA) 

was  laid  on         ^^^1 

Coleman  (MO) 

Hopkins 

Mrazek 

TV  ^Jt^J        A«H*rA^*a        VAA                             ^^^^^^^^^H 

Coleman  (TX) 

Horton 

Murphy 

^^^1 

Conte 

Houghton 

Murtha 

^^^1 

Conyers 

Hoyer 

Myers 

^^^1 

Costello 

Hubbard 

Nagle 

Y  THE                  ^H 

Coughlin 

Huckaby 

Natcher 

IPORE                  ^H 

Coyne 
Craig 

Hughes 
Ireland 

Neal  (MA) 
Neal  (NO 

mpore    (Mr.         ^^| 

Crockett 

Jacobs 

Nelson 

Darden 

James 

Nielson 

;  provisions,         ^^| 

de  la  Garza 

Jenkins 

Nowak 

r  announces         ^^| 

DcFazio 

Johnson  (CT) 

Oakar 

inimum  of  5         ^^1 

Dellums 

Johnson  (SD) 

Oberstar 

:ime    within         ^^| 

Dicks 
Dingell 

Johnston 
Jones  (GA) 

Obey 
Olin 

device  may         ^^1 

Dixon 

Jones  (NO 

Ortiz 

l1  motion  to         ^^^ 

Donnelly 

Jontz 

Owens  (NY) 

h  the  Chair         ^^| 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Kanjorski 

Owens  (UT) 

;eedings.               ^^| 

Downey 
Durbln 

Kaptur 
Kastenmeier 

Pallone 
Panetta 

^^^1 

Dwyer 

Kennedy 

Parker 

^^^1 

Dymally 

Kennelly 

Pashayan 

HEREARCH          ^M 

Dyson 

Kildee 

Patterson 

>RIZATION          ^H 

Early 
Eckart 

Kleczka 
Kolbe 

Paxon 
Payne (NJ) 

:AR  1993                ^H 

Edwards  (CA) 

Kolter 

Payne  (VA) 

mpore.   The         ^H 
question   of         ^^| 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

Engel 

Kostmayer 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Pease 
Pelosi 
Penny 

passing  the         ^^| 

English 

Lancaster 

Perkins 

^^^1 

Erdreich 

Lantos 

Pickett 

}f  the  bill.            ^H 

Espy 
Evans 

Laughlin 
Leach  (lA) 

Pickle 
Poshard 

Price 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ravenel 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Richardson 

Rinaldo 

Roberts 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (GA) 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

SaikI 

Sangmeister 

Sarpallus 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Saxton 

Scheuer 

Schlff 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schuette 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Sharp 

Shaw 


Archer 

Armey 

Ballenger 

Barllett 

Bentley 

Bllley 

Broomfleld 

Brown  (CO) 

Bunning 

Burton 

Campbell  (CA) 

dinger 

Coble 

Combest 

Cooper 

Cox 

Crane 

Dannemeyer 

DeLay 

DeWine 

Douglas 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Fawell 

Fields 


Shays 
Shumway 
Sikorski 
Sisisky 
Skaggs 
Skecn 
Skelton 
Slattery 
Slaughter  (NY) 
Smith  (FL) 
Smith  (lA) 
Smith  (MS) 
Smith  (NE) 
Smith  (NJ) 
Smith  (TX) 

Smith  (VT) 

Smith.  Denny 
(OR) 

Smith.  Robert 
(OR) 

Snowe 

Solarz 

Solomon 

Spratt 

Staggers 

Stallings 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Tanner 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

NAYS-74 

Frenzel 

Gekas 

Gingrich 

Hancock 

Hefley 

Hiler 

HoUoway 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

Kaslch 

Kyi 

Lewis  iCA) 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lukens,  Donald 

Madigan 

Martin  (ID 

McCandless 

McCrery 

McMillan  (NO 

Michel 

Miller  I  OH) 

Miller  (WA) 

Moorhead 


Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (GA) 

Thomas  (WY) 

Torres 

Towns 

Traficant 

Traxler 

Udall 

Unsoeld 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

VIsclosky 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Walsh 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weiss 

Weldon 

Wheat 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

Williams 

Wilson 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyden 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  <AK) 

Young (PL) 


Oxley 

Packard 

Petri 

Porter 

Ray 

Ridge 

Ritter 

Robinson 

Rohrabacher 

Schaefer 

Sensenbrenner 

Shuster 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Smith,  Robert 

(NH) 
Spence 
Stangeland 
Stearns 
Stump 
Sundqulst 
Tallon 
Upton 
Walker 
Weber 
Wvlie 


NOT  VOTING-23 


Andrews 

Aspin 

Boggs 

Buechner 

Coelho 

Collins 

Courter 

Davis 


Derrick 

Dickinson 

Dornan  (CA) 

Florlo 

Ford  (TN) 

Gallo 

Gibbons 

Hammerschmidt 

D  1615 


Machtley 

McDade 

Parrls 

Roe 

Roukema 

Torricelll 

Vucanovich 


Mr.  HYDE  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  HEFNER  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

So  (two- thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
therefor)  the  rules  were  suspended 
and  the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  extend  the  authorization  of 
appropriations  for  the  Water  Re- 
sources Research  Act  of  1984  through 
the  end  of  fiscal  year  1994." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


EXPRESSING  THE  SENSE  OF 
CONGRESS  ON  THE  MOVE- 
MENT FOR  DEMOCRACY  IN 
CHINA 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion (H.  Con.  Res.  136)  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  on  the  move- 
ment for  democracy  in  China,  with 
Senate  amendments  thereto,  and  con- 
sider the  Senate  amendments  in  the 
House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  con- 
current resolution. 

The   SPEAKER    pro   tempore   (Mr. 
Murtha).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Florida? 
There  was  no  objection. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  FASCELL 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  concur  in  the  Senate  amendments 
with  amendments. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  Senate  amend- 
ments and  the  House  amendments  to 
the  Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments and  the  House  amendments  to 
the  Senate  amendments,  as  follows: 

Senate  amendments: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  resolving  clause 
and  insert:  That,  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that— 

(a)  the  Congress  looks  with  admiration  on 
the  courage  which  Chinese  citizens  have 
demonstrated  in  striving  for  democratic  po- 
litical reform,  including  freedom  of  expres- 
sion, freedom  of  assembly,  freedom  of  asso- 
ciation, and  freedom  of  the  press,  and  on 
the  peaceful  and  disciplined  manner  with 
which  they  have  pursued  their  cause; 

(b)  the  leadership  of  the  Peoples  Repub- 
lic of  China  should  take  all  necessary  steps 
to  establish  a  just  and  democratic  society, 
with  a  free  and  open  political  system  that 
will  protect  the  essential  human  rights  of 
all  people  living  within  that  country,  and 

(c)  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  communi- 
cate to  the  leadership  of  the  Peoples  Re- 
public of  China  that  official  violence  or  re- 
pression directed  at  those  who  would  peace- 
fully demonstrate  for  democracy,  liberty, 
justice  and  workers  rights  will  seriously 
damage  relations  with  the  United  States. 

Amend  the  preamble  so  as  to  read: 

Whereas  since  mid-April  millions  of  Chi- 
nese citizens  have  engaged  in  peaceful  dem- 
onstrations in  Beijing  and  other  Chinese 
cities,  calling  for  greater  democracy,  free- 
dom of  expression,  freedom  of  assembly, 
freedom  of  association,  and  for  a  govern- 
ment which  is  responsive  to  the  people  and 
free  of  corruption: 

Whereas  the  demonstrators.  In  carrying 
out  their  peaceful  protest,  have  displayed 
extraordinary  courage,  discipline,  and  re- 
straint: 

Whereas  such  demonstrations  reflect  a 
broad-based  feeling  on  the  part  of  many 
Chinese  that  the  political  reforms  which 
have  occurred  in  China  have  not  kept  pace 
with  the  progress  of  economic  reform,  and 
the  current  difficulties  in  economic  reform 
will  only  heighten  the  popular  desire  for  po- 
litical reform: 

Whereas  the  extraordinary  demonstra- 
tions in  China  constitute  one  of  the  most 
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significant  movements  for  democracy  in 
modem  history; 

Whereas  on  May  20,  1989.  the  Chinese 
Government  declared  martial  law  in  eight 
districts  of  Beijing,  and  imposed  edicts  for- 
bidding marches,  strikes,  class  boycotts,  dis- 
tribution of  pamphlets,  spreading  rumors, 
attacks  on  leaders,  and  any  other  "destruc- 
tive actions": 

Whereas  on  May  20.  1989.  the  Chinese 
Government  ordered  units  of  the  People's 
Liberation  Army  into  Beijing  in  order  to  re- 
store order; 

Whereas  military  units  attempting  to 
enter  the  center  of  Beijing  have  been  met 
by  crowds  of  prodemocracy  demonstrators 
and  have  chosen  to  withdraw  or  remain  in 
place  rather  than  use  force  to  move  for- 
ward; 

Whereas  in  April  1989.  the  authorities  of 
the  Shanghai  municipality  dismissed  the 
editor-in-chief  of  The  World  Economic 
Herald,  one  of  China's  more  independent 
newspapers; 

Whereas  the  Chinese  authorities  have  or- 
dered foreign  journalists  not  to  go  to  Tian- 
anmen Square,  have  stopped  international 
satellite  news  transmissions,  and  have 
jammed  three  of  five  Voice  of  America  fre- 
quencies (the  first  time  that  Voice  of  Amer- 
ica broadcasts  to  China  have  been  jammed 
since  the  normalization  of  United  States- 
China  relations  in  1979); 

Whereas,  in  the  wake  of  democracy  move- 
ments in  1978-79  and  1986-87.  the  authori- 
ties subjected  participants  in  those  move- 
ments to  a  variety  of  sanctions,  and  some  in- 
dividuals incarcerated  for  their  peaceful  po- 
litical activity  during  those  movements 
remain  in  prison; 

Whereas  an  acceleration  of  political 
reform,  including  greater  pluralism  and  re- 
spect for  internationally  recognized  human 
rights,  will  have  positive  consequences  for 
the  development  of  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  China,  and  repression  of 
the  movement  for  democracy  in  China  will 
seriously  impair  those  relations; 

Whereas  the  freedom  of  movement  and 
the  freedom  to  form  independent  trade 
unions,  student  organizations  and  other  vol- 
untary associations  are  curtailed; 

Whereas,  led  by  the  Independent  Student 
Union  of  Beijing  Universities,  the  Chinese 
people  have  demonstrated  their  desire  for 
democracy,  human  rights  and  an  end  to  cor- 
ruption in  the  People's  Republic  of  China; 

Whereas  the  American  people  desire  to 
extend  their  moral  support  to  the  struggle 
for  democracy,  liberty  and  justice  within 
the  People's  Republic  of  China. 

House  amendment  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ment to  the  text  of  H.  Con.  Res.  136: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted by  the  Senate  Amendment  to  the 
text  insert  the  following:  That— 

(1)  the  Congress  commends  the  Chinese 
students  and  other  citizens  for  the  extraor- 
dinary courage  which  they  have  demon- 
strated in  striving  for  democratic  political 
reform  and  respect  for  internationally  rec- 
ognized human  rights,  including  freedom  of 
expression,  association,  the  press,  and  work- 
ers rights,  and  on  the  peaceful  and  disci- 
plined manner  with  which  they  have  pur- 
sued their  cause; 

(2)  the  Congress  condemns  the  excessive 
and  indiscriminate  use  of  force  by  the  au- 
thorities of  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
against  its  own  citizens; 

(3)  the  Congress  expresses  its  profound 
sjrmpathy  for  the  victims  of  the  Chinese  au- 
thorities' brutal  repression  and  their  fami- 
lies; 


(4)  the  Congress  urges  the  Chinese  au- 
thorities to  cooperate  with  appropriate  ef- 
forts of  the  international  community  to 
assess  the  needs  of  the  victims  of  the  recent 
violence  for  medical  and  other  humanitari- 
an assistance  and  provide  such  assistance  to 
those  victims; 

(5)  the  Congress  joins  with  the  President 
in  calling  on  the  authorities  of  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  to  resolve  the  political 
crisis  in  China  without  further  violence,  to 
end  martial  law.  to  release  all  political  pris- 
oners, to  enter  into  a  genuine  dialogue  with 
representatives  of  the  demonstrators,  to 
permit  a  free  flow  of  information  about  the 
democracy  movement,  and  to  embark  on  a 
program  of  political  reform  which  includes 
greater  pluralism  and  respect  for  interna- 
tionally recognized  human  rights; 

(6)  the  Congress  supports  the  actions 
taken  by  the  President  in  response  to  the 
Chinese  authorities'  repression  and  urges 
immediate  consultations  with  other  demo- 
cratic nations  to  consider  additional  meas- 
ures should  the  violence  continue; 

(7)  the  Congress  further  supports  the 
President  in  taking  all  necessary  measures 
to  provide  for  and  ensure  the  safety  of 
United  States  citizens  in  China,  and  calls  on 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  to  uphold 
fully  its  international  responsibility  in  this 
regard;  and 

(8)  the  Congress  and  people  of  the  United 
States  extend  their  moral  support  to  the 
struggle  for  democracy,  liberty,  and  justice 
in  China. 

House  amendment  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ment to  the  I>reamble  of  H.  Con.  Res.  136; 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted by  the  Senate  Amendment  to  the 
preamble  insert  the  following: 

Whereas  since  mid-April  1989  millions  of 
citizens  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
have  engaged  in  peaceful  demonstrations  in 
Beijing  and  other  Chinese  cities,  calling  for 
greater  democracy,  freedom  of  expression, 
freedom  of  assembly,  freedom  of  associa- 
tion, and  for  a  government  which  is  respon- 
sive to  the  people  and  free  of  corruption; 

Whereas  the  demonstrators,  in  carrying 
out  their  peaceful  protest,  have  displayed 
extraordinary  courage,  discipline,  and  re- 
straint; 

Whereas  such  demonstrations  reflect  a 
broad-based  feeling  on  the  part  of  many 
Chinese  that  the  political  reforms  which 
have  occurred  in  China  have  not  kept  pace 
with  the  progress  of  economic  reform,  and 
the  current  difficulties  in  economic  reform 
will  only  heighten  the  popular  desire  for  po- 
litical reform; 

Whereas  the  extraordinary  demonstra- 
tions in  China  constitute  one  of  the  most 
significant  movements  for  democracy  in 
modem  history; 

Whereas  on  May  20.  1989.  the  authorities 
of  the  People's  Republic  of  China  declared 
martial  law  in  Beijing  and  ordered  units  of 
the  People's  Liberation  Army  into  Beijing  in 
order  to  reassert  its  control; 

Whereas  on  June  4,  1989,  units  of  the  Peo- 
ple's Liberation  Army,  at  the  direction  of 
the  Chinese  authorities,  launched  an  unpro- 
voked, brutal,  and  indiscriminate  assault  on 
the  peaceful  demonstrators  in  Tiananmen 
Square  and  elsewhere  in  Beijing  resulting  in 
massive  loss  of  life  and  injuries; 

Whereas  the  Chinese  authorities  have 
branded  the  prodemocracy  demonstrators  as 
"counter-revolutionaries"  and  "the  dregs  of 
society"  and  is  reportedly  engaged  in  mass 
arrests; 

Whereas  the  Chinese  authorities  are  at- 
tempting to  conceal  the  extent  of  the  re- 


pression and  its  excessive  use  of  force  from 
the  Chinese  people  and  international  com- 
munity by  one-sided  coverage,  by  strict  con- 
trols on  foreign  journalists  and  by  januning 
Voice  of  America; 

Whereas  on  June  5,  1989,  President  Bush 
acted  quickly  in  responding  to  the  Chinese 
authorities'  brutal  actions  by  deploring  the 
use  of  force  and  by  ordering  the  immediate 
suspension  of  arms  transfers  to  the  People's 
Republic  of  China,  the  suspension  of  mili- 
tary exchanges  with  China,  the  sympathetic 
review  of  visa  extension  requests  by  Chinese 
students  in  the  United  States,  and  the  offer 
of  humanitarian  assistance  to  injured  Chi- 
nese citizens  through  the  International 
Committee  of  the  Red  Cross; 

Whereas  continued  repression  of  the 
movement  for  democracy  in  China  will 
cause  a  further  deterioration  in  United 
States  relations  with  China;  and 

Whereas  adoption  by  the  Chinese  authori- 
ties of  a  program  of  genuine  political 
reform,  including  greater  pluralism  and  re- 
spect for  internationally  recognized  human 
rights,  will  have  positive  consequences  for 
the  development  of  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  People's  Republic  of 
China:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Mr.  FASCELL  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senate  amendments  and  the 
House  amendments  to  the  Senate 
amendments  be  considered  as  read  and 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida? 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  just  for 
clarification,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs,  is  it  the  gentleman's  in- 
tention to  yield  30  minutes  of  his  time 
to  the  minority? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  the  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman,  and  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell] 
is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Broom- 
FiELDl,  the  ranking  Republican  on  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  pend- 
ing which  I  yield  myself  5  minutes, 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  shall  make  a  brief 
opening  statement  on  this  matter 
simply  to  remind  my  colleagues  that 
the  matter  we  are  considering  now  is 
one  which  has  already  been  enacted 
by  the  House.  It  was  also  enacted  by 
the  other  body,  and  it  has  come  back 
to  us. 

The  amendment  we  offer  is  simply 
to  take  cognizance  of  the  facts  further 
in  light  of  the  recent  events  that  have 
occurred  in  the  People's  Republic  of 
China.  I  will  be  followed  on  this  side 
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by  the  chairmen  of  the  respective  sub- 
committees, the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Yatron],  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Human 
Rights  and  International  Organiza- 
tions, and  the  gentlemsui  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Solarz],  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Asian  and  Pacific 
Affairs. 

D  1620 
I  say  again,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  dare 
say  in  all  of  the  dark  history  of  man, 
regardless  of  which  side  of  the  looking 
glass  one  is  looking,  that  each  of  us 
either  has  in  memory  or  has  learned 
of  blots  that  stain  humanity.  I  suppose 
that  each  of  us  would  have  a  candi- 
date for  man's  greatest  inhumanity  to 
man.  I  am  always  amazed,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  the  consideration  of  matters  of 
human  rights  on  which  this  country 
fortunately  has  always  spoken  out  so 
strongly  that  in  a  philosophical  sense 
man  has  so  much  difficulty  with  the 
problem  of  being  himian  and  humane 
and  that  we  are  constantly  confronted 
with    acts   of   inhumanity.    I    do   not 
know  what  my  candidate  would  be  for 
an  event  that  would  be  more  repug- 
nant, revolting  or  would  be  met  with 
greater  revulsion,  but  I  dare  say  that 
meeting  people  of  one's  own  country 
who  were  assembled  peacefully  to  ask 
for  nothing  more  than  dialog  and  rea- 
sonable extensions  of  freedom  already 
been  granted  in  terms  of  the  right  of 
assembly,  or  the  right  to  speak  or  par- 
ticipation in  the  political  system,  and 
then  to  have  the  authorities  in  power 
respond    by    unprovoked     action     in 
which     it     was     the     indiscriminate 
slaughtering  of  civilians  firing  in  the 
crowds,    running    over    people    with 
tanks.  I  carmot  think  of  any  act  that 
requires  and  needs  greater  condemna- 
tion, and  the  amendments  that  we  are 
considering  here  today  express  those 
feelings. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  they  go  fur- 
ther than  that.  We  support  fully  the 
President  in  his  reaction  to  what  has 
occurred,  and  we  demonstate  to  the 
world  that  we,  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  are  speaking  with  a  uni- 
fied voice  on  our  reaction,  and  we 
point  out  that  hopefully  his  matter 
can  be  resolved  peacefully,  but,  if  it  is 
not,  that  we  ought  to  be  and  might 
very  well  have  to  proceed  with  further 
activities  in  response  to  what  is  clearly 
an  inhuman  act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  hope  that  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  up  until 
just  recently  in  China  would  have  con- 
tinued. It  was  amazing  to  me  as  an 
outside  observer  to  see  what  had  oc- 
curred and  What  was  possible.  It  is 
now  just  as  inconceivable  to  me  that 
the  flush  of  that  excitement  brought 
on  by  quote  the  authority  of  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  themselves  has  now 
sunken  into  an  abyss  of  inhuman 
action.  It  is  so  sad  and  so  tragic. 


Mr.  Speaker,  we  commend  the  cour- 
age of  those  who  stood  up  to  this  kind 
of  repression. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  nearly  2  months,  the  atten- 
tion of  the  world  has  been  riveted  on  the 
drama  unfolding  daily  in  Tiananmen  Square. 
The  peaceful  and  massive  demonstrations,  for 
democracy  that  took  place  daily  in  the  heart 
of  Beijing  vividly  demonstrated  the  universal 
appeal  and  awesome  power  of  aspirations  for 
freedom  and  basic  human  rights.  The  Chinese 
students  and  other  citizens  who  stood  up  for 
democracy  and  for  the  rights  we  Americans 
cherish  so  dearly— freedom  of  speech,  press, 
assembly,  association,  and  other  civil  and  po- 
litical liberties— earned  our  praise  and  admira- 
tion for  their  courage  and  their  commitment  to 
nonviolent  confrontation. 

The  tragic  events  of  last  weekend,  when 
Chinese  authorities  employed  lethal  force  to 
brutally  supports  their  own  citizens  resulting  in 
the  death  and  beatings  of  thousands,  have 
outraged  the  world  and  temporarily  dashed 
the  democratic  aspirations  of  the  demonstra- 
tors. But  what  has  been  one  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant movements  for  democracy  in  modern 
history  will  not  be  quelled  indefinitely.  Events 
of  the  last  few  weeks  in  Poland  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  where  after  decades  of  totalitar- 
ian rule,  the  demands  of  the  people  for  a 
greater  role  in  determining  their  own  fate  are 
finally  being  heeded,  demonstrate  the  persua- 
siveness and  inevitability  of  democracy.  Chi- 
nese leaders  may  think  that,  with  enough 
tanks  and  bullets,  they  can  stuff  the  genie 
back  in  the  bottle  but,  as  French  President 
Francois  Mitterand  observed,  any  government 
that  uses  lethal  military  force  against  its  un- 
armed civilian  population  "has  no  future." 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  expresses  the 
Congress'  and  the  American  people's  con- 
demnation of  the  Chinese  Government's  mas- 
sacre of  demonstrators  and  bystanders.  It 
calls  on  the  Chinese  Government  to  refrain 
from  further  violence,  end  martial  law.  release 
all  political  prisoners,  including  those  still  im- 
prisoned as  a  result  of  the  1979  and  1986-87 
prodemocracy  movements,  enter  into  a  genu- 
ine dialog  with  representatives  of  the  demon- 
strators, permit  a  free  flow  of  information 
about  the  democracy  movement,  and  embark 
upon  a  program  of  genuine  political  reform 
which  includes  greater  pluralism  and  respect 
for  internationally  recognized  human  rights. 

The  resolution  supports  the  actions  already 
taken  by  President  Bush  in  response  to  the  in- 
discriminate and  excessive  use  of  force  by 
Chinese  authorities.  It  urges  the  President  to 
engage  in  immediate  consultations  with  other 
democratic  nations  to  consider  additional 
measures  against  China  if  the  repression  and 
violence  continues.  I  think  it  is  imperative  that 
we  develop  a  coordinated  response  with  our 
friends  and  allies  in  the  democratic  and  indus- 
trialized world  to  ensure  the  effectiveness  of 
any  measures  we  might  take. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  has  broad  bi- 
partisan support,  including  that  of  the  adminis- 
tration. I  want  to  commend  my  colleague  from 
Michigan,  the  ranking  minority  member,  Mr. 
Broomfield,  the  chairman  and  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Human 
Rights  and  International  Organizations,  Mr. 
Yatron  and  Mr.  Bereuter,  and  the  chairman 
and  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Subcom- 


mittee on  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs,  Mr. 
Solarz  and  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa,  for  their  lead- 
ership on  this  issue  and  their  cooperation  in 
agreeing  to  this  substitute. 

I  urge  immediate  and  unanimous  adoption 
of  House  Concurrent  Resolution  1 36. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I'd  like  to  call  our  colleagues' 
attention  to  an  excellent  editorial  on  this  sub- 
ject that  appeared  in  today's  edition  of  the 
Miami  Herald. 
The  article  follows: 
[Prom  the  Miami  Herald.  June  G,  1989] 

Massacre  in  Tiananmen 
The  massacre  in  Tiananmen  Square 
marks  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  totalitar- 
ian Chinese  Communist  rule.  Whatever 
idealism  once  legitimized  it,  whatever  ro- 
manticism it  spawned  in  would-be  reformers 
throughout  the  world,  is  gone.  As  France's 
president.  Socialist  Francois  Mitterrand,  ob- 
served over  the  weekend,  any  government, 
that  uses  lethal  military  force  against  its 
unarmed  civilian  population  "has  no 
future." 

Of  course,  the  future  can  be  measured  in 
decades  as  well  as  in  weeks  or  months.  The 
official  who  unleashed  this  brutality,  who 
chose  bullets  when  tear  gas  or  even  gentle 
arrests  could  have  cleared  the  square,  may 
yet  hold  power  for  some  time.  Nevertheless, 
their  tenure  now  is  limited. 

In  Washington,  the  Bush  Administration 
reacted  with  characteristic  slowness.  It  de- 
plored" the  violence  but  stopped  far  short 
of  expressing  the  outrage  that  most  Ameri- 
cans felt  at  seeing  nonviolent  pro-democracy 
demonstrators  murdered.  That  disappoint- 
ing hesitancy  stemmed  from  a  warranted 
determination  not  to  overreact  so  as  not  to 
weaken  whatever  hand  the  progressives 
inside  the  Chinese  government  still  may 
hold. 

Certainly  Washington  should  not  stam- 
pede to  implement  lasting  policy  changes,  as 
Sen.  Jesse  Helms  and  others  wish,  while  the 
situation  in  Beijing  remains  so  confused. 
But  neither  can  the  world's  oldest  continu- 
ous democratic  government  leave  any  doubt 
about  its  revulsion  at  the  massacre. 

President  Bush's  announcement  Monday 
of  a  moratorium  on  govemment-to-govem- 
ment  sales  and  military  aid  to  China,  and 
his  stronger  statement  of  sympathy  for  the 
dead  students,  were  welcome  steps.  So  was 
the  suspension  of  high-ranking  official  visits 
between  the  two  nations.  The  Beijing  gov- 
ernment has  forfeited  iU  right  to  the  nice- 
ties of  diplomacy. 

■Business  as  usual"  cannot  continue 
against  the  backdrop  of  blood-stained  pave- 
ment. Premier  Deng  Xiaoping,  who  was 
President  Bush's  host  just  a  few  weeks  ago. 
owes  a  full  and  public  reckoning  of  his 
troops'  savagery  and  of  his  government's 
course— if.  indeed,  he  remains  its  head. 

Beijing  must  hear  in  the  bluntest  possible 
language,  and  publicly,  that  mass  murder  of 
peaceful  petitioners  is  no  'Internal"  matter. 
It  is  a  question  of  fundamental  humanity  vs. 
barbarism  that  cannot  be  overlooked. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  anyone  who  has  sat 
before  a  television  set  during  the  past 
week  must  now  know  that  there  are 
two  mainland  Chinas:  the  People's  Re- 
public and  the  tyrant's  Republic. 
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With  this  resolution  we  are  putting 
the  U.S.  Congress  squarely  on  the  side 
of  the  Chinese  people. 

The  transition  from  communism  to 
democracy  will  not  be  smooth  in  all 
places  at  all  times.  But  it  does  not 
have  to  be  as  brutal  as  the  unfolding 
drama  in  Beijing. 

America  cannot  stand  idly  by  while 
thousands  of  Chinese  people  are  risk- 
ing their  lives  in  the  streets.  That's 
why  the  actions  President  Bush  an- 
nounced yesterday  are  so  important; 
that's  why  what  we  do  here  today  is  so 
important. 

It  is  simply  not  correct  to  say,  as 
some  have  suggested,  that  the  United 
States  will  have  no  influence  on  what 
is  going  on  in  China.  The  more  I  listen 
to  Chinese  students  being  interviewed 
on  television  both  here  in  America  and 
on  the  streets  of  Beijing,  the  more  I 
realize  what  a  powerful  influence 
America's  political  freedoms  are 
having  on  events  in  China. 

There  are  35,000  Chinese  students 
studying  in  America  right  now.  Twice 
that  number  have  studied  here  and  re- 
turned home.  America  has  clearly  cap- 
tured the  imagination  of  a  whole  gen- 
eration of  Chinese. 

Whatever  actions  America  takes  in 
China,  it  should  speak  with  one  voice. 
This  is  not  time  for  wildcat  policymak- 
ing. The  Chinese  students,  elements 
within  the  army,  government  officials, 
and  the  Chinese  people  are  clearly  lis- 
tening to  voices  from  the  outside 
world. 

In  a  fast-moving  situation.  President 
Bush  has  chosen  wisely  among  the  op- 
tions for  responding  to  events  in 
China.  His  suspension  of  weapons 
sales  is  a  very  concrete  message  that 
America  cannot  ignore  the  brutal  ac- 
tions of  Chinese  officials. 

His  decision  to  maintain  our  ambas- 
sador in  China  means  we  will  keep  the 
lines  of  communication  open  and 
whatever  leverage  we  have  to  influ- 
ence moderation  within  the  Chinese 
government.  This  carrot  and  stick 
policy  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  best  way 
to  handle  the  problem. 

However  events  transpire,  the  U.S. 
Government  should  be  talking  with 
one,  authoritative  voice.  President 
Bush  has  made  a  good  start  in  devel- 
oping a  wise  policy  response. 

This  resolution,  demonstrates  to  the 
Chinese  leadership  that  America  is 
united  in  its  opposition  to  their  brutal 
methods.  And  it  demonstrates  to  the 
Chinese  students  that  America  is  fully 
on  the  side  of  their  struggle  for 
human  rights  and  political  freedom. 

This  resolution  calls  on  the  Chinese 
leadership  to  demonstrate  there  com- 
mitment to  the  process  they  began  in 
their  bold  move  towards  democracy.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  res- 
olution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Bereuter]. 


Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentlemam  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Broohfield]  for  yielding,  and  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  this  resolu- 
tion of  which  I  am  one  of  the  original 
cosponsors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Member  rises  in  strong 
support  of  item  resolution  or  an  original  re- 
sponse. 

Since  Saturday  afternoon,  when  units  of  the 
People's  Liberation  Army  were  unleashed 
upon  the  peaceful  protesters  and  bystanders 
in  and  around  Tiananmen  Square,  the  people 
of  China  have  been  waging  a  life-or-death 
struggle  to  secure  basic  human  rights. 

The  courage,  the  resolve,  and  the  certainty 
of  the  rightness  of  their  cause,  of  the  students 
and  workers  has  been  awe-inspiring.  Despite 
the  fact  that  PLA  forces  have  been  firing  in- 
discriminately into  crowds,  the  protesters  con- 
tinue retumir^g  to  the  streets.  Those  of  us  who 
yesterday  watched  the  film  footage  of  that  sol- 
itary student  staring  down  an  entire  tank 
column  could  not  help  but  be  moved.  As  the 
tanks  tried  to  maneuver  around  him,  that  stu- 
dent time  and  time  again  repositioned  himself 
into  the  past  of  the  oncoming  column. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  these  courageous  young 
men  and  women  who  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment latiel  as  "counterrevolutionaries"  and 
"the  dregs  of  society".  This  is  nonsense.  They 
are  the  heroes  of  modern  China.  They  de- 
serve to  be  recognized  as  such. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  Monday  morning  President 
George  Bush  responded  to  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment's deplorable  behavior  by  suspending 
military  sales  and  arms  transfers  to  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China  [PRC],  and  by  calling 
a  halt  to  high  level  contacts  with  the  Chinese 
military.  In  addition,  the  President  has  author- 
ized a  review  of  the  status  of  PRC  students 
studying  in  the  United  States. 

In  announcing  these  actions,  the  President 
has  demonstrated  our  very  deep  concern,  and 
has  made  it  clear  that  the  United  States  will 
not  conduct  business  as  usual  with  a  nation 
that  represses  its  citizens  so  brutally.  At  the 
same  time,  he  has  left  open  avenues  of  com- 
munication that  may,  in  time,  prove  important 
to  the  restoration  of  order.  President  Bush  is 
to  be  commended  for  his  statesmanlike  re- 
sponse to  this  outrageous  situation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  ranking  Minority  Member  of 
the  Sutx:ommittee  on  Human  Rights  and 
International  Organizations,  this  Member 
strongly  supports  the  resolution  condemning 
the  brutal  repression  in  China.  Approving  this 
resolution  keeps  faith  with  Chinese  people 
wtw  are  demanding  greater  democracy  and 
human  rights.  The  struggle  they  started  in 
Tiananmen  Square  in  Beijing  strongly  de- 
serves our  support. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Yatron], 
the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Human  Rights  and  International  Or- 
ganizations. 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
strongly  support  and  am  a  coauthor  of 
this  resolution.  Everyone  is  now  well 
aware  of  the  deplorable  situation  in 
China.  Congress  must  denounce  the 
actions  of  the  Chinese  Government 
and  support   the   democratic   aspira- 


tions of  the  Chinese  people.  What  oc- 
curred on  Saturday  in  Tiananmen 
Square  was  an  unprovoked  and  vicious 
military  attack  on  peaceful  demonstra- 
tors and  innocent  bystanders. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  136,  as 
amended,  condemns  in  the  strongest 
possible  terms  the  slaughter  that  took 
place.  By  some  estimates,  the  Chinese 
Government  killed  hundreds  if  not 
thousands  of  their  own  people.  I  do 
not  think  we  will  ever  have  a  full  ac- 
counting. What  is  happening  in  China 
is  hard  to  comprehend.  But  it  is  even 
worse  to  imagine  the  extremes  the 
Chinese  Government  is  capable  of 
going  to  in  order  to  suppress  the  pro- 
democracy  movement. 

There  is  no  mistaking  the  resolve 
with  which  the  Chinese  Government 
set  out  to  annihilate  the  demonstra- 
tors. The  People's  Liberation  Army  did 
not  go  to  Tiananmen  Square  to  shoot 
to  warn;  they  went  to  shoot  to  kill.  It 
is  reported  that  the  P.L.A.  made  no  at- 
tempt to  disperse  the  crowd  by  using 
tear  gas  or  truncheons,  but  rather 
marched  into  the  square  with  tanks 
and  automatic  weapons  crushing  and 
shooting  anyone  in  their  way. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  prodemocracy  pro- 
testers sought  recognition  as  a  patriot- 
ic body,  an  assembly  calling  for  what 
has  already  been  deemed  important  by 
the  Chinese  Government  for  the 
future  of  China  and  its  people.  All  the 
students  were  asking  for  were  political 
reforms  that  would  keep  pace  with 
their  economic  reforms  and  an  open 
dialog  with  the  government.  Deng 
Xiaoping  and  Premier  Li  Peng  easily 
could  have  made  a  statement  support- 
ing the  principles  of  the  students'  de- 
mands. This  rigid  totalitariamism  does 
not  bode  well  for  China.  Further,  the 
new  situation  is  not  good  for  our  rela- 
tionship with  China.  I  do  not  see  how 
we  can  continue  to  give  our  hard 
earned  technological  know-how  to  a 
government  such  as  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  as  they  have  shown 
themselves  to  be  today. 

I  am  sure  that  many  of  us  thought 
the  China  of  Mao  Zedong,  with  his  im- 
plementation of  devastating  cam- 
paigns of  repression,  bleeding  the 
people  of  China,  was  gone.  It  appeared 
that  this  element  of  Chinese  rule  had 
become  obsolete.  Clearly,  we  were 
wrong.  There  is  no  stability  in  China, 
and  as  events  proved  on  Saturday, 
there  never  really  was. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  applaud  President 
Bush  for  suspending  government  to 
government  military  sales  to  China,  as 
well  as  the  commercial  export  of  weap- 
ons. The  President's  response  clearly 
puts  the  United  States  on  the  side  of 
democracy  and  against  government  re- 
pression. It  should  now  be  clear  to  the 
Chinese  Goverrmient  that  the  murder 
of  its  people  is  not  taken  lightly  or 
perceived  as  only  an  internal  matter. 
The  taking  of  human  life  is  never  just 
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an  internal  matter  and  it  will  not  be 
business  as  usual  between  our  two 
countries. 

The  United  States  must  demand 
that  the  Chinese  Government  act  with 
restraint  and  refrain  from  detaining 
and  prosecuting  the  demonstrators.  As 
we  have  learned  from  the  past,  other 
prodemocracy  protesters  were  impris- 
oned without  the  benefit  of  due  proc- 
ess and  still  sit  in  China's  prisons  10 
years  later.  I  cannot  say  strongly 
enough  that  I  hope  this  tragedy  will 
not  be  exacerbated  by  imprisonments 
and  other  sanctions  against  the  Chi- 
nese people. 

There  have  been  alarming  reports 
that  the  bodies  of  those  who  were 
killed  were  quickly  taken  from  Tianan- 
men Square  and  cremated  in  order  to 
conceal  the  death  count  and  the  true 
extent  of  the  carnage  that  took  place. 
If  this  is  true,  the  families  of  the  vic- 
tims will  never  know  the  fate  of  their 
loved  ones,  and  will  further  under- 
score the  heinous  nature  of  the  Chi- 
nese regime. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  quick  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution  so  we  can  make 
our  position  known  to  the  Chinese 
Government  and  to  the  Chinese 
people.  I  would  like  to  cormnend 
Chairman  Fascell  and  Congressman 
Broomfield  for  their  consideration  of 
this  resolution.  Also  I  would  like  to  ex- 
press my  thanks  to  Congressmen 
SoLARZ,  Leach,  and  Bereuter  for  their 
valuable  contributions  to  this  resolu- 
tion. 

D  1630 
Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Leach]. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  this 
time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bravery  of  the  stu- 
dents of  China  has  utterly  destroyed 
the  hoary  canard  that  democracy  is 
the  province  and  aspiration  of  a  privi- 
leged few.  The  bravery  of  these  young 
people  underlines  that  the  only  basis 
for  government  is  the  consent  of  the 
governed. 

I  stress  the  question  of  legitimacy 
because  legitimacy  is  what  is  at  stake 
in  China  today.  A  government  of.  by 
and  for  the  people,  cannot  be  a  gov- 
ernment that  turns  on  the  people.  A 
people's  army  is  one  that  defends  a 
country's  borders  from  outside  invad- 
ers. It  does  not  shoot  unarmed  civil- 
ians. 

In  the  larger  historical  context,  it  is 
impressive  how  we  appear  to  be  on  the 
cusp  of  one  of  the  great  turning  points 
in  history.  Communism  is  in  retreat, 
pell-mell.  Freedom's  wind  is  proving 
stronger  than  Brezlmev's  tanks  in 
Poland,  Gorbachev's  tanks  in  Afghani- 
stan, and  Li  Peng's  tanks  in  Beijing. 

Incredibly,  the  courage  of  oppressed 
people  appears  to  be  stronger  than  the 
coercion  of  an  oppressor  state.  Some- 


times from  an  American  perspective 
we  have  to  make  difficult  choices  be- 
tween real  politik  geopolitical  con- 
cerns and  morality  and  philosophy. 

When  President  Bush  made  it  clear 
that  our  military  relations  with  China 
would  be  suspended,  he  chose  philoso- 
phy and  morality.  He  was  correct,  be- 
cause when  the  government's  troops 
opened  fire  on  innocent  civilians, 
when  they  toppled  the  replica  of  the 
Statue  of  Liberty  in  Tianarunen 
Square,  America  had  no  choice  except 
to  take  a  stand.  This  we  do  in  unity; 
This  we  do  in  pride:  and  most  of  all. 
this  we  do  with  the  greatest  respect 
for  the  people  of  China. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Solarz],  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs  of  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  for  yield- 
ing the  time. 

The  amendment  before  us  this  after- 
noon, first  of  all,  expresses  the  pro- 
found sympathy  of  the  Congress  for 
the  victims  of  the  violence  in  Beijing. 
It  also  strongly  condemns  the  deci- 
sion on  the  part  of  the  authorities  in 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  to  use 
machineguns  and  bayonets  to  wanton- 
ly slaughter  their  own  people. 

It  also  expresses  the  strong  support 
of  the  Congress  for  the  steps  which 
have  already  been  taken  by  President 
Bush  to  terminate  all  additional  Amer- 
ican arms  sales  to  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China  on  the  grounds  that  it 
would  be  utterly  unconscionable  for 
our  country  to  continue  supporting  a 
military  establishment  which  has  not 
hesitated  to  murder  and  massacre  its 
own  people. 

Finally,  the  amendment  also  makes 
it  very  clear  that  if  the  butchery  in 
Beijing  should  continue,  that  the 
United  States  in  consulation  with  our 
allies  should  attempt  to  impose  addi- 
tional appropriate  measures  designed 
to  make  it  clear  to  the  leadership  in 
Beijing  that  the  United  States  and  its 
friends  and  allies  around  the  world 
will  not  continue  to  do  business  as 
usual  with  a  government  which  does 
not  hesitate  to  murder  and  massacre 
its  own  people. 

And  what  are  some  of  those  addi- 
tional steps  which  we  might  take?  We 
could,  first  of  all,  temporarily  recall 
our  Ambassador  to  Beijing  for  consu- 
lations  here  in  Washington.  I  know 
that  under  present  circumstances  the 
President  thinks  that  would  be  a  mis- 
take, but  I  think  it  should  be  clear 
that  no  one  is  suggesting  if  the  situa- 
tion should  require  it  that  we  sever 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  People's 
Republic  of  China.  No  one  is  talking 
about  closing  down  our  Embassy.  No 
one  has  proposed  that  we  withdraw  all 
our  diplomats.  Even  if  the  Ambassador 
is  summoned  back  to  Washington,  we 


would  still  have  a  chargfe  d'affaires. 
We  would  still  have  other  diplomats 
who  are  there  who  could  convey  what- 
ever diplomatic  representatior\s  we 
needed  to  make  to  the  Chinese  leaders 
in  Beijing;  but  if  it  should  become  nec- 
essary, temporarily  recalling  our  Am- 
bassador would  send  a  very  strong 
signal  of  the  deep  dismay  with  which 
we  view  the  course  of  events  now  un- 
folding in  China;  but  there  are  other 
steps  of  a  more  concrete  nature  we 
could  take.  We  could,  for  example,  sus- 
pend all  additional  transfers  and  sales 
of  high  technology  equipment  to  the 
People's  Republic  of  China. 

D  1640 

Particularly  If  we  could  induce  our 
allies  to  join  with  us  in  such  a  step,  it 
would  impose  a  heavy  price  on  the 
People's  Republic  of  China,  and  the 
mere  threat  of  such  an  action  will 
hopefully  induce  a  measure  of  re- 
straint on  the  leadership  in  Beijing 
which  they  have  not  heretofore  dis- 
played. 

We  could  also,  as  my  very  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Weiss],  suggested  a  little  bit  ear- 
lier today  in  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs,  suspend  any  additional 
OPIC  guarantees  to  American  firms 
attempting  to  establish  enterprises  in 
the  People's  Republic  of  China,  and 
the  time  may  come  when  that  appears 
to  be  a  sensible  step  to  take.  We  could, 
if  we  chose  to  do  so,  also  instruct  our 
representatives  in  the  multilateral  de- 
velopment banks  to  use  their  voice  ^d 
their  vote  against  any  additional  loans 
to  the  People's  Republic  of  China. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  illustrative  of 
the  kinds  of  steps  we  could  take  and 
which  we  may  have  to  take  if  the  kill- 
ings in  China  continue.  We  do  not  look 
foward  with  equanimity  to  having  to 
take  such  measures,  but  they  may  be 
morally  necessary  and  politically  pru- 
dent if  the  situation  continues  to  dete- 
riorate. 

We  clearly  have  a  stake  in  a  good  re- 
lationship with  China,  but  we  also 
have  an  interest  in  reaffirming  funda- 
mental American  values. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Oilman]  . 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Nebras- 
ka [Mr.  Bereuter],  our  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Human  Rights,  and  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  that  subcommittee,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Yatron];  the  ranking  member,  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Leach],  and 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
SotARz],  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs,  for 
bringing  before  us  this  timely  and  im- 
portant resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  rise  in 
strong  support  of  House  Concurrent 
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Resolution  136,  commending  the  ex- 
traordinary courage  of  the  students 
and  citizens  of  the  People's  Republic 
of  China,  most  vividly  depicted  by  the 
lone  student  confronting  the  advanc- 
ing tanks  in  Tiananmen  Square,  and 
by  the  students'  erection  of  the  Stat- 
ute of  Liberty  in  that  square.  Those 
brave  Chinese  students  and  citizens 
have  demonstrated  their  profound  re- 
spect for  human  rights,  for  freedom  of 
expression,  for  association,  and  for 
workers'  rights  in  a  disciplined  and  in 
a  nonviolent,  peaceful  manner. 

The  outrageous  carnage  in  Beijing 
carried  out  by  parts  of  the  People's 
Liberation  Army,  disgusts  and  angers 
all  decent  people.  Accounts  of  the 
slaughter  are  still  emerging  but  one 
particular  description,  that  of  soldiers 
bayonetting  young  women  who  are 
pleading  for  the  lives  of  their  friends, 
appropriately  sets  forth  the  value 
Communist  dictatorships  place  on  reli- 
gion, compassion,  and  human  life.  Let 
no  one  doubt  any  longer  whom  we  are 
in  bed  with  when  we  arm  and  engage 
in  trade  with  such  an  authoritarian 
political  system. 

According  to  the  South  China  Morn- 
ing Post,  June  5,  1989,  Mr.  Qiao  Shi.  a 
member  of  the  Communist  Party  Po- 
litburo, gave  the  order  to  launch  the 
attack  on  the  square  and  to  be  cleared 
at  any  cost.  This  same  individual  gave 
the  order  last  July  to  carry  out  the 
"merciless  repression"  of  peaceful  Ti- 
betan human  rights  demonstrators 
which  resulted  in  the  death  of  hun- 
dreds of  Tibetan  Monks. 

It  is  incimibent  upon  the  Congress 
to  focus  attention  on  and  to  condemn 
the  excessive,  indiscriminate  use  of 
force  by  the  civil  authorities  and  by 
the  military  of  the  People's  Republic 
of  China  against  its  own  citizens  as  we 
express  our  profound  sympathy  to  the 
victims'  families. 

Our  Nation's  executive  and  legisla- 
tive branches  are  united  in  calling  for 
a  swift  resolution  to  the  political  crisis 
in  China  without  further  violence. 
The  Chinese  Government  must  be 
moved  to  enter  into  a  dialog  with  the 
protesters,  to  demonstrate  a  willing- 
ness to  consider  political  reform  con- 
sistent with  the  growing  tide  of  de- 
mocracy throughout  the  world. 

Most  of  us  in  the  Congress,  as  with 
all  governments  throughout  the  world, 
support  the  President's  measured, 
strong  response  to  the  Chinese  au- 
thorities' repression  and  atrocities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress  and  the 
Iieople  of  the  United  States  wish  to  ex- 
press their  unequivocal  support  for 
the  actions  of  the  Chinese  demonstra- 
tors. It  is  our  sincere  hope  that  their 
quest  for  democracy  may  not  go  unre- 
quited. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Weiss]. 


Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  huge  demonstra- 
tions and  nonviolent  protests  through- 
out China  over  the  last  several  weeks 
have  proven  that  the  people  of  China 
have  a  passion  for  democracy  that  is 
strong  and  widespread.  Even  the  gov- 
ernment's brutal  slaughter  of  un- 
armed students  and  other  civilians  this 
past  weekend  cannot  squelch  that  pas- 
sion. 

Now  that  the  spirit  of  democracy 
has  taken  to  the  streets  of  China,  even 
tanks  and  armored  personnel  carriers 
will  not  be  able  to  insulate  the  repres- 
sive Chinese  Government  from  the 
will  of  the  people.  We  add  our  voice  to 
the  outcry  throughout  the  interna- 
tional community  in  denunciation  of 
the  massacre  of  hundreds,  perhaps 
thousands,  of  innocent  civilians  in 
Tiananmen  Square  last  weekend. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  privileged  to  be  a 
cosponsor  of  this. 

The  Chinese  Goverrmient's  decision 
to  brutally  crush  the  student-led 
democratic  reform  movement  requires 
a  strong  and  clear  response  of  the 
United  States.  The  violence  must  end, 
and  the  legitimate  demands  of  the  de- 
mocracy movement  must  be  addressed. 

I  am  pleased  to  support,  too,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  actions  of  President 
Bush,  but  I  know  that  none  of  us  be- 
lieve that  either  his  actions  or  this  res- 
olution will  suffice  as  a  full  expression 
of  the  moral  outrage  of  the  American 
people.  Further  action  is  clearly  called 
for,  and,  I  am  certain,  it  will  be  forth- 
coming. 

The  sacrifice  of  the  Chinese  people 
demands  greater  actions  than  have  so 
far  been  adopted. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Smith]. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  deep  concern  over 
the  wanton  loss  of  life  in  Beijing  and 
the  future  of  democracy  in  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China  that  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  136. 

Today,  the  people's  House  goes  on 
record  deploring  the  outrageous  acts 
of  brutality,  repression,  and  premedi- 
tated murder  perpetrated  upon  the 
citizens  of  China  by  the  People's  Lib- 
eration Army. 

As  it  has  in  the  past,  the  Communist 
hardliners  in  Beijing  have  once  again 
demonstrated  to  the  world  that  the 
health  and  well-being  of  the  individual 
is  of  no  consequence  vis-a-vis  the  inter- 
ests of  the  state.  It  is  truly  a  sad  fact 
that  people  have  little  value;  they  do 
not  count  for  much  in  the  eyes  of  the 
hardliners.  They  are  only  important 
for  their  utility  and  blind  obedience  to 
party  dictates.  The  People's  Republic 
of  China  clearly  makes  a  mockery  of 
human  rights. 


The  hardliners  in  Beijing  have  much 
to  account.  They  demonstrated  their 
callousness  and  extreme  hate  during 
the  Cultural  Revolution,  and  they  con- 
tinue to  demonstrate  that  toward 
women  and  children  in  their  brutal 
implementation  of  their  one-child-per- 
couple  policy  which  relies  on  coercive 
abortions  to  achieve  its  objectives. 
They  continue  to  demonstrate  their 
disregard  for  people's  lives  by  their 
contemptible  treatment  of  the  people 
of  Tibet. 

In  abandoning  now  any  semblance 
or  appearance  of  restraint,  the  PLA  at 
the  behest  of  the  hardliners  have  been 
slaughtering  the  prodemocracy  citi- 
zens in  Beijing. 

The  world  again  looks  on  in  utter  re- 
vulsion as  soldiers,  armed  to  the  teeth, 
machinegun  and  bayonet  defenseless 
students. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  prodemocracy  stu- 
dents in  Tiananmen  Square  deserve 
our  support,  our  respect,  our  solidari- 
ty, and  our  prayers.  They  demand  the 
fullest  response,  both  diplomatic  and 
economic. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  fully  ap- 
propriate and  wholly  appropriate  that 
these  brave  martyrs  be  awarded  the 
Nobel  Peace  Prize  posthumously. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Levine]. 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  congratulate  the  gentleman 
and  the  other  leaders  of  this  commit- 
tee on  a  bipartisan  basis  for  expedi- 
tiously bringing  this  resolution  to  the 
floor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  exhilarating  ex- 
pressions of  support  for  democracy  in 
China  have  inspired  the  world.  The 
horrors  we  have  witnessed  in  China  in 
the  past  few  days  have  shocked  the 
world. 

Beijing's  brutal  crackdown  on  peace- 
ful demonstrators  deserves  our  harsh- 
est condenmation,  and  I  believe  will 
prove  the  undoing  of  this  regime. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
not  to  forget  that  this  latest  atrocity 
comes  on  the  heels  of  a  similar  mili- 
tary suppression  of  demonstrations  in 
Tibet.  Tibet  has  been  under  martial 
law  since  March,  when  Communist 
troops  fired  indiscriminately  at  crowds 
of  unarmed  Tibetans,  dragged  people 
from  their  homes  to  be  beaten  and  ar- 
rested, and  many  Tibetans  are  still  in 
police  custody  to  face  the  risk  of  tor- 
ture and  long  periods  of  incommunica- 
do detention  without  charge. 

While  this  resolution  before  us 
today  and  the  I*resident's  actions  yes- 
terday are  a  welcome  first  step  in  re- 
sponse to  the  savage  human-rights 
abuses  occurring  in  China,  I  believe  we 
must  be  prepared  to  take  much  strong- 
er action  to  respond  to  the  regime's 
atrocities. 
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Our  delicate  reluctance  to  endanger 
United  States-Chinese  relations  must 
take  a  back  seat  to  our  horror  over 
what  has  transpired  in  Tibet,  in  Bei- 
jing, and  in  cities  throughout  China. 

All  the  more.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
we  have  had  a  close  relationship  with 
the  People's  Republic,  we  should  make 
clear  our  condemnation  of  Chinese 
human  rights  abuses.  I  thank  the 
sponsors  of  the  resolution  before  us 
for  moving  quickly  to  bring  this  issue 
to  the  floor,  but  would  also  urge  them 
to  continue  to  investigate  the  possibili- 
ty of  taking  still  stronger  action  to  ex- 
press our  profound  disagreement  with 
the  policies  of  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment in  responding  to  peaceful  calls 
for  democratic  reform. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Dornan]. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  spoken  less  frequently 
this  half  of  the  101st  Congress  than 
all  of  my  11  years  here.  But  I  antici- 
pate with  new  leadership  and  new 
action,  and  hopefully  a  bipartisan  for- 
eign policy  finally,  that  that  will 
change. 

This  Congress  has  never  been  the 
same  since  the  second  session  of  the 
90th  Congress  in  1968.  It  began  with 
the  Tet  offensive,  it  saw  the  assassina- 
tion and  murder  of  Bobby  Kennedy 
and  then  Martin  Luther  King,  and 
this  House  lost  its  bipartisan  approach 
to  foreign  policy. 

The  scars  of  the  Vietnam  war  our 
new  President  mentioned  in  his  inau- 
gural address.  But  what  is  happening 
in  China  is  the  reason  that  we  were  in 
Indochina. 

I  hope  all  of  the  Members  here  who 
found  the  Communist  government  in 
Nicaragua  acceptable  will  take  note 
that  this  very  week  Daniel  Ortega  and 
the  government  in  Hanoi  approved  the 
slaughter  of  thousands  of  students  in 
the  streets  of  China. 

Sitting  in  the  Speaker's  chair  is  one 
of  the  more  distinguished  Vietnam 
veterans  in  this  House,  and  I  would 
ask  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  if  he  recalls  the  patch 
that  he  wore,  the  MAC-V  patch  in 
Vietnam.  It  was  the  wall  of  China 
being  pierced  by  the  sword  of  truth. 

What  we  see  unfolding  before  us 
now  is  what  Pope  Pius  XI  called  the 
intrinsic  inherent  evil  of  communism. 
And  whether  it  is  in  Hanoi,  or  in 
Luwanda.  Angola,  or  Moscow,  or  Bei- 
jing, what  we  see  is  the  murder  of  in- 
nocent people  by  a  corrupt  Communist 
regime  that  has  lost  its  way.  Why  are 
we  always  so  surprised  when  Commu- 
nists who  do  not  believe  in  any  kind  of 
a  Supreme  Being  or  a  God  kill  people 
when  they  are  about  to  lose  their 
power,  because  after  all,  human  beings 
are  nothing  but  walking,  talking  pri- 
mates, worker  ants  to  be  treated  as  so 
much  chattel.  So  when  people  get  in 


their  way  they  kill  them  because  there 
is  no  immortal  soul,  there  is  no  eterni- 
ty, there  is  no  Supreme  Creator  to  be 
reckoned  with. 

What  we  are  seeing  this  week  should 
change  this  House  intrinsically  and 
fundamentally.  We  should  never  again 
have  these  debates  on  this  House  floor 
over  Communist  governments  any- 
where in  the  world. 

Our  oldest  Member  passed  away 
within  the  last  few  days  and  he  laid  in 
state.  Can  any  Member  forget  his  last, 
most  stirring  speech  on  this  House 
floor  in  reference  to  Ortega? 

I  hope  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  remembers  it.  I 
wish  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Bonior]  was  still  on  the  floor. 
What  our  great  Claude  Pepper's  final 
line  was  in  that  stirring  speech  that 
got  him  a  standing  ovation  from  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  was  he  said.  "Get 
those  Communists  out  of  there."  refer- 
ring to  Central  America. 

We  will  never  see  peace  in  Moscow 
and  China,  true  peace  until  we  get 
those  Communists  out  of  there.  Let  us 
have  a  unified  foreign  policy  for  the 
rest  of  this  great  Congress. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Leland]. 

Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  [Mr.  McCloskey]. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  chairman  for 
yielding  time  to  me  and  I  rise  in  vigor- 
ous support  of  this  resolution.  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  136.  I  would 
particularly  like  to  commend  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell], 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs,  and  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Solarz],  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  for  their  outstand- 
ing leadership  and  particularly  their 
eloquent  statements  over  the  weekend 
on  this  great  crisis. 

Last  night  I  met  with  more  than  50 
Chinese  students  at  Indiana  State  Uni- 
versity to  discuss  the  Tiananmen 
Square  massacre.  All  of  the  students 
expressed  understandably  their  grief 
and  outrage.  It  would  be  necessary  to 
be  there  and  talk  with  them  and  meet 
with  each  and  every  one  of  them  to  re- 
alize the  extent  and  the  depth  of  their 
grief  and  outrage.  In  their  eyes,  the 
slaughter  has  caused  the  ruling  regime 
to  lose  all  legitimacy.  The  carnage  in 
Beijing  has  destroyed  the  trust  and 
belief  of  the  very  people  who  will  de- 
termine that  nation's  future. 

Every  student  there  expressed  ex- 
treme hostility  toward  the  present 
regime,  including  the  one  Marxist  of 
the  some  60  students  who  would  still 
say  he  was  a  Communist.  But  not  one 
was  in  support  of  this  regime.  That 
bodes  very  ill,  regardless  of  the  imme- 


diate future,  for  the  long-range  stabili- 
ty of  this  regime. 

However,  despite  the  tragedy,  the 
students'  support  of  and  faith  in  de- 
mocracy remains  unabated. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  This  is  well  illus- 
trated within  China  as  news  reports 
indicate  that  although  the  military, 
through  naked  brutal  force,  can  drive 
the  people  from  the  streets,  the  people 
return  after  the  tanks  have  left  to  re- 
build barricades  and  to  erect 
prodemocracy  banners.  The  govern- 
ment can  break  the  bodies  of  the  dem- 
onstrators, but  it  cannot  break  their 
will. 

The  students  consider  the  United 
States  their  major  hope  and  indeed 
they  are  looking  for  us  to  do  much, 
much  more.  They  contend  if  we  do 
not,  things  can  only  get  worse  in  the 
long  run. 

I  commend  President  Bush  for  his 
decision  to  end  military  sales  and  as- 
sistance to  the  Chinese.  However,  this 
crisis  in  Beijing  is  not  resolved  and 
may  be  deepening  with  further  vio- 
lence and  reports  of  conflict  between 
various  units  of  the  Chinese  Army.  It 
is  important  to  maintain  diplomatic 
relations  with  the  Chinese.  But  it  is 
even  more  important  to  clearly  indi- 
cate to  Beijing  that  America  is  un- 
equivocally on  the  side  of  democracy 
and  adamantly  opposes  the  wholesale 
slaughter  of  unarmed  innocents. 

At  my  request  and  with  the  chair- 
man's cooperation,  this  legislation  in- 
cludes language  urging  immediate  Chi- 
nese cooperation  with  emergency  food 
and  medical  assistance  efforts.  It  is  im- 
perative that  efforts  by  the  Red  Cross 
and  other  international  agencies  to 
treat  the  injured  be  supported  to  the 
fullest  extent.  I  am  not  hopeful  that 
the  government  of  Beijing  will  allow 
international  humanitarian  assistance 
for  the  victims  of  official  violence  at 
this  time,  but  they  should.  Clearly  the 
immediate  alleviation  of  the  suffering 
of  the  wounded  should  be  a  para- 
mount concern  of  the  international 
community. 

I  join  President  Bush  in  calling  for 
an  immediate  cessation  of  all  violence, 
especially  official  governmental  and 
military  repression  in  China. 

The  Chinese  students  in  Blooming- 
ton  are  appalled  the  government  will 
not  truthfully  document  the  numbers 
of  dead  and  wounded.  They  believe  an 
international  inspection  team  should 
inventory  and  document  the  casual- 
ties, I  agree. 

In  light  of  the  continued  repression 
in  China,  the  United  States  should 
also  consider  further  efforts  to  sup- 
port the  demonstrators  by  increasing 
Voice  of  America  broadcasts  into 
China  and  imposing  trade  restrictions. 
Also,  I  believe  that  those  who  partici- 
pated in  demonstrations  may  still  be 
in  mortal  danger.  Should  these  heroic 
young  people  seek  to  flee  further  re- 
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pression  within  China,  I  call  upon  the 
United  States  and  every  other  nation 
to  be  prepared  to  receive  them  and  to 
shelter  them. 

This  legislation  manifestly  demon- 
strates that  the  United  States  stands 
with  the  students  in  their  nonviolent 
calls  for  further  democracy.  The  Chi- 
nese have  used  military  force  in  an  at- 
tempt to  silence  the  voices  of  those 
who  call  for  democracy  and  freedom, 
the  ideals  to  which  the  United  States 
is  dedicated.  Congress  will  continue  to 
monitor  and  investigate  the  Chinese 
repression  of  peaceful  calls  for  domes- 
tic change. 

Those  who  died  in  defense  of  free- 
dom must  be  honored  and  remem- 
bered. Their  cause  must  be  supported. 
The  totalitarian  Communist  regime  in 
China  must  realize  that  China's  rela- 
tionship with  the  United  States  is  di- 
rectly affected  by  Beijing's  treatment 
of  the  Chinese  people.  If  necessary, 
the  United  States  must  take  further 
action  in  support  of  the  ideals  upon 
which  our  country  was  founded  and 
for  which  students  in  Tiananmen 
Square  gave  their  lives. 

This  legislation.  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  136,  will  indicate  to  the 
international  community  that  the 
United  States  Congress  is  united  with 
the  President  in  condemning  Chinese 
atrocities  in  Beijing.  It  also  serves 
notice  to  the  Chinese  that  the  United 
States  will  not  ignore  these  human 
rights  abuses  and  that  we  are  prepared 
to  take  additional  action  should  it  be 
warranted. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Madam  Speak- 
er, I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Dreier]. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Madam 
Speaker,  I  thank  my  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan,  distinguished 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, for  yielding  time  to  me.  I  take 
the  well.  Madam  Speaker,  to  under- 
score something  that  I  said  earlier  this 
morning  when  I  had  just  a  few  hours 
before  returned  from  observing  the 
elections  in  Poland.  That  is  the  trage- 
dy which  took  place  in  Tiananmen 
Square  had  a  ripple  effect  on  the  elec- 
tion in  Poland.  It  led  the  Polish  people 
to  want  to  vote  even  more  than  they 
already  did. 

The  people  of  Solidarity  clearly  felt 
a  responsibility,  when  one  young  man 
said  to  me  that  he  looked  down  the 
street  and  remembered  vividly  in  De- 
cember 1981  when  the  tanks  were  roll- 
ing in  his  district,  he  could  not  help 
but  feel  an  affinity  with  the  young 
people  who  have  tragically  suffered  in 
Beijing. 

Madam  Speaker,  it  is  critical  that  we 
do  everything  that  we  can  to  encour- 
age the  democratic  process  around  the 
world  because,  as  I  have  said  many 
times,  the  United  States  of  America  is 
the  last  bastion  of  freedom,  and  this 
body  is  respected  throughout  the 
world.  This  action,  with  this  amend- 


ment to  this  resolution  is  critically  im- 
port suit. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell], 
chairman  of  the  conunittee,  and  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Broomtield],  for  bringing  this 
forward. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
yield  my  last  2  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  EngelI. 

Mr.  ENGEL.  Madam  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  I  extend  my  complete  support 
for  the  amendment  and  compliment 
our  chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Fascell]  for  offering  it. 

I  have  watched  with  amazement  the 
events  in  China  during  the  past  few 
days,  as  have  many  other  Americans 
watching  the  television  and  listening 
to  the  reports.  Only  a  year  or  two  ago 
no  one  could  have  imagined  that  this 
sort  of  thing  could  have  happened, 
and  yet  here  it  is.  What  it  does  show  is 
that  people  yearning  for  democracy, 
no  matter  where  they  may  be,  can 
never  be  suppressed. 

I  think  we  take  pride  as  Americans 
that  our  Government  leads  the  way 
and  our  country  leads  the  way  in  free- 
dom and  democracy.  Representing 
New  York  City  and  the  surrounding 
area,  I  am  very,  very  proud  every  time 
I  go  into  New  York  Harbor  and  see  the 
Statue  of  Lil>erty,  and  yet  when  I  saw 
in  Tianarmien  Square  what  the  stu- 
dents had  done  by  erecting  their  own 
Statue  of  Liberty,  I  knew  democracy 
could  never  be  stopped  anywhere  in 
the  world,  not  even  in  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China. 

It  is  very  good  that  this  Govern- 
ment, the  United  States  Government, 
has  tried  for  many  years  to  foster 
closer  ties  with  the  Chinese  people,  1 
billion  Chinese.  I  think  it  is  time  now 
though  that  we  express  our  disgust 
and  revulsion  at  what  the  so-called 
People's  Liberation  Army  has  been 
doing  to  their  own  people. 
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I  am  very  happy  that  President 
Bush  has  decided  to  cut  all  military 
sales  to  China,  but  I  think  we  need  to 
do  more.  We  need  to  remove  our  Am- 
bassador, recall  our  Ambassador.  We 
need  to  keep  the  Chinese  students 
that  are  in  America,  we  need  to  keep 
them  here  until  there  is  a  feeling  that 
they  can  go  home.  We  need  to  cut  and 
stop  all  supplies  to  show  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  that  we  will  not  stand  for  the 
wanton  massacre  of  their  own  people. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  rise 
in  support  of  this  amendment.  I  am 
proud  that  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives is  taking  the  lead. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
yield  such  time  as  she  may  consume  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  California  [Ms. 
Pelosi]. 


Ms.  PELOSI.  I  thank  the  gentleman, 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  for 
yielding  to  me. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  resolution. 

The  situation  in  China  calls  for  a 
strong  United  States  response.  The 
brutal  violence  which  was  perpetrated 
on  peaceful  demonstrators  this  week- 
end, and  continues  as  I  speak,  this  bar- 
baric suppression  of  free  speech  and 
free  association  warrants  the  strongest 
form  of  condemnation  possible. 

Some  people  in  this  Chamber  may 
use  these  events  as  a  platform  to  pro- 
fess their  anticommunism.  This  is  un- 
fortunate, for  the  violent  suppression 
of  a  people's  human  and  civil  rights  is 
not  restricted  by  ideological  persua- 
sion and  it  must  be  condemned  in 
every  instance. 

Madam  Speaker,  in  my  district  of 
San  Francisco,  over  20,000  people 
marched  on  Sunday  demanding 
United  States  action  in  the  face  of  the 
unfolding  tragedy  in  China.  President 
Bush  has  ordered  a  cutoff  of  arms 
sales  and  military  cooperation.  I  be- 
lieve we  must  go  further. 

Today,  I  call  on  the  President  to 
impose  a  full-scale  economic  embargo 
on  the  People's  Republic  of  China.  I 
will  also  ask  the  International  Bank- 
ing Subcommittee,  on  which  I  serve,  to 
hold  hearings  on  World  Bank  and 
other  multilateral  bank  lending  to 
China. 

We  must  be  unequivocal  in  our  sup- 
port for  democratic  principles 
throughout  the  world  and  swift  in  our 
condemnation  of  their  violent  suppres- 
sion. Thank  you. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Madam  Speak- 
er, I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Porter] 

Mr.  PORTER.  Madam  Speaker, 
China  is  to  receive  Hong  Kong  under 
an  agreement  with  the  Government  of 
Great  Britain  in  1997. 

When  the  Conununist  leaders 
crushed  the  democratic  aspirations  of 
the  Chinese  people  for  free  expression 
and  human  rights  in  Tiananmen 
Square,  they  did  more  than  murder 
their  own  people.  They  sent  a  message 
to  the  world  how  it  is  to  live  under  to- 
talitarian communism. 

It  was  a  needed  reminder  to  the 
people  of  the  world  on  exactly  how 
communism  works.  It  was  a  message. 
Madam  Speaker,  heard  most  strongly 
not  in  the  United  States  or  even  West- 
em  Europe  or  elsewhere  around  the 
world.  Rather,  it  was  a  message  heard 
most  strongly  in  Hong  Kong. 

The  stock  market  there  lost  30  per- 
cent of  its  value  and  people  intensified 
their  efforts  to  leave  Hong  Kong  as 
quickly  as  possible— and  they  were  al- 
ready leaving  by  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands. Madam  Speaker. 

Hong  Kong  is  an  economic  miracle 
and  an  example  of  the  work  of  capital- 
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ism like  none  other  on  Earth.  Per 
capita  earning  in  Hong  Kong  is  28 
times  as  high  as  mainland  China. 

China  may  receive  Hong  Kong  in 
1997  according  to  the  agreement  with 
Great  Britain,  but.  Madam  Speaker,  it 
will  be  an  empty  purse. 

The  people  of  Hong  Kong,  the 
people  of  talent,  the  people  of  entre- 
preneurial ability  will  all  be  gone. 
They  will  have  left  because  they  un- 
derstand better  than  any  other  people 
in  the  world  the  difference  between 
totalitarianism  and  freedom.  They  will 
have  voted  with  their  feet. 

Madam  Speaker,  the  United  States 
ought  to  be  smart  enough  to  know 
that  these  are  exactly  the  kind  of 
people  that  we  need  here  in  our  own 
country.  We  ought  to  increase  our 
quota  for  people  from  Hong  Kong  to 
provide  insurance  for  them  against  the 
murderous  tyranny  of  Chinese  com- 
munism. We  would  welcome  those 
people  with  open  arms,  and  they  will 
teach  us  about  how  it  Is  to  live  near 
communism  and  to  see  its  works  up 
close.  They  will  also  add  Immeasurably 
to  American  society  and  to  our  own 
beliefs  in  the  rule  of  law,  human  free- 
dom, and  democracy. 

The  students  of  China  did  their  best; 
the  murderers  of  the  Chinese  leader- 
ship crushed  their  aspirations.  The 
people  of  Hong  Kong  understand  and 
feaj  what  happened  better  than  any 
other  In  the  world. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Madam  Speak- 
er, I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  McEwen]. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  for  yielding  to  me 
and  for  his  leadership. 

Madam  Speaker,  ladles  and  gentle- 
men of  America,  this  Is  a  special  time 
In  the  history  of  man.  We  are  on  the 
threshhold  of  a  new  era  in  world  histo- 
ry. There  was  a  time  when  totalitarian 
governments  could  murder  30  million, 
35  million,  40  million  of  their  own 
people  and  the  free  world  would  not 
speak  out.  Yet  the  aspirations  of  a 
free  people  are  now  demanding  Inde- 
pendence, In  Poland,  In  China,  In  Hun- 
gary, In  Estonia,  in  Latvia,  In  Lithua- 
nia. 

I  have  never  been  more  proud  to  be 
an  American;  I  have  never  been  more 
proud  to  be  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  than  at  this  moment 
when  we  stand  on  the  side  of  liberty 
and  freedom  and  say  that  as  we  look 
to  the  next  decade  and  as  we  look  to 
the  Soviet  Union,  as  we  look  to  the 
Communist  Governments  around  the 
globe  and  see  the  desire  of  the  human 
spirit  to  be  free,  the  confrontation  is 
now  coming. 

Will  they  be  allowed  to  express 
themselves  in  the  manner  in  which 
God  created  men  and  women  to  live, 
freely?  Or  will  they  be  crushed  by  the 
giins  of  tyranny  as  we  have  seen  In  the 
revolution  of  1917,  as  we  saw  in  1945. 


as  we  saw  in  Hungary  in  1956,  as  we 
saw  Czechoslovakia  In  1968? 

I  believe  that  over  the  next  10  years 
we  win  see  around  the  globe  precisely 
this  confrontation:  We  will  see  the 
desire  of  human  spirits  to  be  free,  to 
have  democracy,  to  be  able  to  speak 
and  assemble  freely,  and  we  will  see 
the  tired  iron  boot  of  communism  try 
to  prevent  it.  I  believe  the  march  of 
history  Is  on  the  side  of  freedom.  I  be- 
lieve they  win  be  successful,  but  It  will 
take  the  continued  dedicated  leader- 
ship of  such  leaders  as  we  have  here 
today;  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  BROOMFIELD],  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell],  chairman 
of  the  committee,  the  leadership  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  to  say 
that  each  time  this  confrontation 
comes— and  It  will  come  again.  It  will 
come  In  Poland,  it  will  come  in  Lithua- 
nia, it  wlU  come  In  Hungary,  It  will 
come  In  the  Soviet  Union— the  deci- 
sion must  be  made,  will  these  people 
be  allowed  to  have  democracy,  will 
these  people  be  allowed  to  be  free  or 
win  the  guns  shoot  them  In  place  as  It 
did  In  Georgia  6  weeks  ago,  as  It  did  in 
Beijing  yesterday? 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Madam  Speak- 
er, I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume to  say  that  In  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  committee  room,  2172 
in  the  Raybum.  right  after  the  vote 
on  these  amendments,  there  will  be  a 
briefing  for  Members  on  the  situation 
In  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
given  by  ranking  officials  of  the  De- 
partment of  State. 

Mr.  STALLINGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today 
to  express  my  sorrow  at  the  events  which 
have  transpired  in  China  since  early  Sunday 
morning.  It  seems  that  the  leaders  of  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  have  taken  calculated  steps  to 
remove  themselves  from  the  community  of 
nations  they  had  worked  so  hard  to  enter. 

The  brutality  displayed  by  the  Chinese  politi- 
cal and  military  leadership  in  the  past  few 
days  is  not  the  worst  we  have  seen  inflicted 
by  a  nation  on  its  own  people.  It  is  not  the 
worst  the  Chinese  have  had  inflicted  upon 
themselves.  But  it  is  perhaps  the  most  dis- 
heartening act  of  state  brutality  I  have  wit- 
nessed because  it  occurred  in  a  nation  which 
had  seemed,  with  the  help  and  encourage- 
ment of  the  United  States,  on  the  way  to  re- 
warding its  industrious  and  long-suffering  pop- 
ulace with  a  measure  of  democracy  and  pros- 
perity. 

Initial  media  reports  characterized  the 
attack  as  a  tragic  "miscalculation",  but  it  was 
nothing  of  the  sort.  The  United  States  may 
have  miscalculated  the  criminal  nature  of  the 
Chinese  regime,  and  Deng  Xioping  certainly 
miscalculated  the  tenacity  of  the  Chinese 
people.  But  everyone  knew  the  unarmed  stu- 
dents were  virtually  trapped  in  Tianamen 
Square.  There  was  nothing  to  miscalculate; 
The  military  knew  that  an  attack  with  tanks 
and  machine  guns  would  be  successful  in  kill- 
ing people. 


The  President's  initial  reaction  was  also 
troubling.  But  while  the  specter  of  the  adminis- 
tration deciding  whether  to  deplore  the  situa- 
tion or  simply  regret  it  was  disturbing,  subse- 
quent steps  have  shown  prudence  and  re- 
solve. First,  stopping  Government  and  com- 
mercial military  sales  shows  our  willingness  to 
join  other  nations  in  limiting  the  flow  of  tech- 
nology to  a  nation  dependent  on  technology 
for  its  attempts  to  modernize  its  economy  and 
military. 

Second,  and  even  more  importantly,  Presi- 
dent Bush  has  extended  an  offer  of  help  to 
the  Chinese  people — humanitarian  aid  to  the 
victims  in  Beijing  and  help  also  to  the  nearty 
30,000  Chinese  students  studying  in  the 
United  States. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  President  will 
continue  to  emphasize  those  policy  tools 
which  target  the  perpetrators  of  these  criminal 
acts  while  helping  the  Chinese  people.  This 
will  be  a  difficult  task  as  was  evidenced  by  the 
great  pain  the  people  of  Poland  suffered  as  a 
result  of  our  economic  sanctions  imposed  in 
the  wake  of  the  1981  military  crackdown  in 
that  country.  And  yet  on  the  very  day  that 
China  suffered  its  great  anguish,  Poland  con- 
ducted the  freest  elections  in  the  history  of 
Eastern  Europe. 

I  urge  President  Bush  and  my  colleagues  in 
the  Congress  to  consider  this  as  we  strive  in 
the  days  ahead  to  formulate  a  policy  which 
conveys  the  outrage  of  the  American  people 
to  the  Chinese  leaders  and  the  abiding  re- 
spect of  the  American  people  to  the  Chinese 
people. 

Mr.  LAUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  democracy  separate  from  the 
participation  of  the  people.  Democracy  is  not 
achieved  through  vicarious  experiences. 
Those  who  dream  of  democracy  don't  stand 
along  the  sidelines  and  watch  others  risk  their 
lives  for  it,  instead  they  take  action.  Such  is 
the  case  of  a  single  Chinese  man  who  eariier 
this  week  attempted  to  block  a  tank  column 
moving  down  the  Avenue  of  Eternal  Peace  in 
Beijing.  The  action  of  this  solitary  individual  is 
a  courageous  display  of  the  collective  desire 
of  the  Chinese  prodemocracy  demonstrators 
to  gain  their  freedom  and  pursue  democratic 
reforms  for  the  good  of  their  country. 

Certainly,  I  commend  the  President's  deci- 
sion to  stop  the  sale  of  arms  to  China  and 
view  this  as  a  sign  of  America's  firm  commit- 
ment to  democracy  and  as  a  denouncement 
of  the  Chinese  Army's  bmtal  attacks  on  those 
who  gathered  in  Tiananmen  Square,  which  left 
hundreds  dead  and  the  entire  worid  watching 
in  utter  disgust. 

History  does  not  play  itself  out  like  some 
drama  on  a  distant  stage  sealed  off  from  its 
audience.  History  is  the  sum  of  the  total  ac- 
tions of  individuals— humble,  everyday  people 
who  by  their  actions  make  decisions  for  the 
common  good  of  all.  It  is  these  courageous 
people  who  change  history. 

Therefore,  let  us  applaud  the  prodemocracy 
demonstrators  for  involving  themselves  in 
what  may  prove  to  be  a  turning  point  in  the 
history  of  China's  journey  toward  a  freer  and 
more  open  society  grounded  in  democratic 
principles. 

As  her  excellency,  Mohtrama,  Benazir 
Bhutto,  Prime  Minister  of  the  Islamic  Republic 
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of  Pakistan,  reminded  us  today  in  her  address 
to  a  joint  meeting  of  Congress,  America's 
chief  exports  are  freedom  and  democracy. 
Therefore,  America  must  continue  to  play  a 
vital  role  in  promoting  democracy  around  the 
world. 

If  this  is  the  case,  then  it  is  by  the  unselfish 
actions  of  these  students  and  America's  sup- 
port for  their  efforts  that  democracy  will  pre- 
vail. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
join  my  colleagues  and  with  the  administration 
in  joining  our  allies  around  the  world  in  con- 
demning the  recent  massacre  in  Tiananmen 
Square  In  China. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  horror  mixed  with 
bitter  irony  that  the  nonviolent  student  pro- 
tests of  only  a  few  weeks  ago  in  support  of 
China's  reform  leadership  have  turned  bloody 
as  a  result  of  a  delllserate,  bloodthirsty  attack 
ordered  by  the  hardline  elements  now  in 
power  in  Beijing.  Restraint  has  given  way  to 
rage  and  China  now  totters  at  the  abyss  of  a 
full-fledged  civil  war. 

Given  a  precarious  and  extremely  fluid  situ- 
ation, our  first  decisions  are  perhaps  the  most 
important.  Above  all,  the  United  States  must 
speak  with  one  voice.  And  that  voice  should 
naturally  blend  with  calls  of  the  student  pro- 
testers for  simple  democratic  freedoms.  This 
version  of  "people  power"  is  the  latest  epi- 
sode in  ttie  continuing  story  of  democratic  rev- 
olution in  whk;h  our  own  country  has  played 
such  a  crucial  role  We  do  not  have  the  luxury 
to  remain  passive  We  have  a  responsibility  to 
indk:ate  our  support  for  a  movement  whose 
goals  and  kjeals  bear  such  an  astonishing  re- 
semblance to  the  very  Ideals  on  which  this 
country  was  txjilt. 

I  commend  President  Bush  for  his  deliber- 
ate and  determined  leadership  in  signaling  the 
U.S.  condemnation  of  the  events  of  recent 
days  and  shaping  an  appropriate  response. 
The  President  has  indicated  that  our  policy  will 
not  be  the  same  with  a  brutal  repressive 
regirtie  in  power.  He  has  also  indicated  that 
down  ttie  road,  we  have  certain  long-term 
concerns  and  common  interests  with  the  Chi- 
nese people. 

But  tfiose  concerns  should  in  no  way  soften 
our  condemnation  of  the  carnage  perpetrated 
by  Red  army  troops  against  ttiese  students. 
Those  cor>cems  in  no  way  should  diminish  our 
resolve  to  advance  a  polk^  that  says  "no 
business  as  usual"  as  long  as  the  repression 
continues.  And  finally,  ttiose  concerns  cannot 
t>e  seen  to  obviate  in  any  way  our  clear  and 
unequivocal  support  for  the  principles  that 
those  students  are  fighting  and  dying  for— the 
same  principles  that  our  Founding  Fathers 
fought  for  200  years  ago. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  move  the  previous  question  on  the 
motion. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mrs. 
Boxer).  The  question  is  on  the  motion 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Fascell]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 


Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Madam  Speak- 
er, on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The   vote   was   taken   by   electronic 
device  and  there  were— yeas  406,  nays 
0,  not  voting  27,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  76] 


Ackerman 

Akaka 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrew.s 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Archer 

Armey 

Aspin 

Atkin.s 

AuCoin 

Baker 

Ballenger 

Barnard 

Barllett 

Barton 

Bateman 

Bates 

Beilen.son 

Bennett 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

Berman 

Bevill 

Bilbray 

Bihrakis 

Bliley 

Boehlert 

Bonior 

Borski 

Bcsco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Brennan 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Browder 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Bunning 

Burton 

Bustamante 

Byron 

Callahan 

Campbell  iCA) 

Campbell  (CO) 

Cardin 

Carper 

Chandler 

Chapman 

Clarke 

Clay 

Clement 

dinger 

Coble 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  i  TX I 

Combe.st 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Costello 

Coughlin 

Cox 

Coyne 

Craig 

Crane 

Crockett 

Dannemeyer 

Darden 

de  la  Gar^a 

De  Fazio 

DeLay 

Dellums 

Derrick 

DeWine 

Dicks 

Dingell 


YEAS-406 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Dornan  (CAi 

Douglas 

Downey 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

Engel 

English 

Erdreich 

Espy 

Evans 

Fa.scell 

Fawell 

Fazio 

Peighan 

Fields 

Fish 

Flippo 

Foglietta 

Ford  (MI) 

FordiTN) 

Frank 

Prenzel 

Frost 

Gallegly 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gekas 

Gephardt 

GiUmor 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gordon 

Go.ss 

Gradison 

G randy 

Grant 

Gray 

Green 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hall  (TX) 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hancock 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hastert 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes  (ID 

Hayes  (LA) 

Hefley 

Hefner 

Henry 

Herger 

Hertel 

Hiler 

Hoagland 

H(X!hbrueckner 

Holloway 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Houghton 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 


Hunter 

Hulto 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

James 

Jenkins 

John.son  (CTI 

Johnson  (SDi 

Johnston 

Jones  (GA> 

Jones  (NO 

Jontz 

Kanjorski 

Kaplur 

Kasich 

Kastenmejer 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Klerzka 

Kolbe 

Koltcr 

Kostmayer 

Kyi 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

Laughlin 

Leach  (lA) 

Lealh  (TXi 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FLi 

Leland 

Lent 

Levin  (MI) 

Levine  (CA) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Lightfoot 

Lipinski 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Long 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowey  ( NY ) 

Luken.  Thomas 

Lukens.  Donald 

Madigan 

Manton 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Martin  (NY) 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCandless 

McCloskey 

McCollum 

McCrery 

McCurdy 

McDermott 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McMillan  (NO 

McMillen(MD) 

McNulty 

Meyers 

Mfume 

Michel 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (OH) 

Miller  (WA) 

Mineta 

Moakley 

Molinari 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 


Moody 

Moor  head 

Morella 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WAi 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 
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D  1729 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER  and  Mr.  RIDGE 
changed  their  vote  from  'nay"  to 
"yea." 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


D  1730 

NATIONAL  D.A.R.E.  DAY 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
be  discharged  from  further  consider- 
ation of  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res. 
276)  designating  September  14.  1989. 
as  "National  D.A.R.E.  Day,"  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 
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dr.  RIDGE 
"nay"    to 


vas  laid  on 


The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  (Mrs. 
Boxer.)  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

Mr.  RIDGE.  Madam  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Levine],  my  friend  and  colleague,  the 
chief  sponsor  of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Madam 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Ridge]  for  yielding, 
and  I  would  like  to  make  a  brief  state- 
ment with  regard  to  the  need  for  this 
resolution.  I  would  like  to  compliment 
and  thank  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Sawyer],  the  ranking  member 
and  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
for  expeditiously  bringing  this  matter 
to  the  floor. 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Madam 
Speaker,  there  is  a  cancer  which 
threatens  to  destroy  our  society.  That 
cancer  is  the  disease  of  drug  abuse. 
The  worst  aspect  of  this  disease  is  its 
effect  on  our  children.  Today,  in  addi- 
tion to  coping  with  the  challengers  of 
growing  up,  our  young  people  must 
also  face  drug  pushers  and  the  vio- 
lence on  campus  which  accompanies 
the  drug  dealers  who  prey  on  our  chil- 
dren. 

That  is  why  I  have  been  such  a 
strong  supporter  of  drug  education 
programs  for  young  people.  One  of  the 
best  of  these  programs  is  known  as 
D.A.R.E.,  the  Drug  Abuse  Resistance 
Education  Program. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  come 
before  my  colleagues  today  to  urge 
them  to  support  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 276,  legislation  I  introduced  with 
my  colleague  Prank  Wolf  designating 
September  15,  1989,  as  National 
D.A.R.E.  Day.  This  is  the  second  time 
a  majority  of  my  colleagues  have  de- 
cided to  recognize  this  outstanding 
program.  D.A.R.E.  is  an  innovative  ap- 
proach to  drug  abuse  prevention  devel- 
oped by  the  Los  Angeles  Police  De- 
partment and  the  Los  Angeles  Unified 
School  District.  The  D.A.R.E.  Program 
is  taught  by  veteran  police  officers 
who  go  into  the  classroom  to  share 
their  experience  with  the  tragedies 
caused  by  drug  abuse. 

D.A.R.E.  offers  a  17-week  curriculum 
to  teach  fifth  and  sixth  grade  children 
the  decisionmaking  skills  necessary  to 
resist  pressure  to  experiment  with 
drugs  and  alcohol.  A  separate  program 
has  been  developed  to  introduce 
younger  grades  to  D.A.R.E.,  and  follow 
up  instruction  has  been  launched  for 
junior  high  and  high  school  class- 
rooms. The  D.A.R.E.  curriculum 
teaches  assertive  response  styles,  re- 
sistance techniques,  and  risk-taking. 
Other  D.A.R.E.  units  help  students 
understand  self-image,  resist  gang 
pressure,  recognize  stress  and  manage 
it  without  taking  drugs,  and  analyze 
and  resist  presentations  about  alcohol 
and  drugs. 


Each  D.A.R.E.  police  officer  com- 
pletes a  special  2-week  training  pro- 
gram which  includes  instruction  on 
teaching  techniques,  officer-school  re- 
lationships, development  of  self- 
esteem,  child  development,  and  com- 
munication skills.  The  D.A.R.E.  Pro- 
gram provides  the  opportunity  for  law 
enforcement,  teachers,  and  school  ad- 
ministrators to  work  together  to 
reduce  drug  abuse. 

Independent  research  has  confirmed 
the  success  of  the  D.A.R.E.  Program. 
D.A.R.E.  graduates  are  less  accepting 
of  drug  use,  and  more  able  to  resist 
peer  abuse  to  use  drugs.  The  D.A.R.E. 
Program  also  contributes  to  improved 
study  habits  and  grades,  decreased 
vandalism  and  gang  activity,  and  a 
more  positive  attitude  toward  the 
police  and  school. 

The  success  of  D.A.R.E.  is  also  dem- 
onstrated in  a  student-parent  survey 
taken  in  the  Los  Angeles  Unified 
School  District.  Before  taking  the 
D.A.R.E.  Program  51  percent  of  the 
students  surveyed  equated  drug  use 
with  having  more  friends.  After  com- 
pleting the  D.A.R.E.  Program,  only  8 
percent  of  the  students  made  this  as- 
sociation. Similarly,  before  witnessing 
the  D.A.R.E.  presentation,  61  percent 
of  parents  thought  that  there  was 
nothing  parents  could  do  to  prevent 
their  children  from  using  drugs.  How- 
ever, after  the  D.A.R.E.  presentation, 
only  5  percent  of  the  parents  believed 
this. 

The  D.A.R.E.  Program  is  offered  in 
48  States  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  is  taught  internationally  in 
the  Department  of  Defense  Depend- 
ent Schools.  D.A.R.E.  programs  have 
also  been  implemented  in  Australia, 
Canada,  New  Zealand,  and  American 
Samoa. 

I  commend  law  enforcement  for  its 
willingness  to  sponsor  innovative  and 
effective  programs  like  D.A.R.E.,  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  RIDGE.  Madam  Speaker,  fur- 
ther reserving  the  right  to  object,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Oilman],  my  colleague. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Madam  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Narcotics  Abuse  and  Control,  and  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  measure.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 276,  designating  September  14, 
1989,  as  "National  D.A.R.E.  Day."  I 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Levine,  for  introducing  this 
worthy  resolution. 

The  Drug  Abuse  Resistance  Educa- 
tion [D.A.R.E.]  Program  originated  as 
a  cooperative  effort  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Police  and  the  Los  Angeles  School 
System  in  1983.  Today  the  D.A.R.E. 
Program  has  proved  to  be  so  success- 
ful that  it  has  extended  into  more 
than  50,000  classrooms  in  48  States,  in- 
cluding—New York  State,  and  to  Aus- 
tralia, Canada,  New  Zealand,  Ameri- 


can Samoa,  and  in  our  Department  of 
Defense  School  reaching  over  3  mil- 
lion children. 

The  D.A.R.E.  Program  goes  far 
beyond  the  traditional  drug  education 
programs.  D.A.R.E.  is  a  semester  long 
series  of  lessons  led  by  police  officers 
to  fifth  and  sixth  grade  students. 
D.A.R.E.  Program  teaches  the  skills 
necessary  to  recognize  and  resist  the 
subtle  and  overt  pressures  to  experi- 
ment with  drugs  and  alcohol. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  D.A.R.E.  Program 
offers  a  responsible  approach  to  edu- 
cating our  youth  about  the  dangers  of 
substance  abuse  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  supporting  this 
important  resolution. 

Mr.  Ridge.  Madam  Speaker,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Eckart],  my  friend  and  neighbor. 

Mr.  ECKART.  Madam  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Ridge]  yielding  to  me,  and 
very  briefly  I  will  say  in  support  of  the 
D.A.R.E.  Program  that  oftentimes  all 
of  us,  many  of  us,  draw  conclusions  to 
support  or  oppose  a  particular  piece  of 
legislation  or  a  program  that  is  part  of 
the  legislation  simply  based  on  some 
abstract  statistical  or  research  efforts 
made  on  behalf  of  it,  and  the  D.A.R.E. 
Program,  I  recall  first,  however,  being 
exposed  to  it  when  my  cousin,  a 
woman  who  has  spent  a  great  deal  of 
her  professional  life  preparing  for  law 
enforcement  activities,  talked  to  me 
about  it  some  several  years  ago.  Not 
having  had  a  program  like  it  in  my  dis- 
trict, I  knew  from  the  moment  of  her 
enthusiastic  presentation  to  me  that  it 
was  the  kind  of  program  that  would 
make  a  difference  in  the  real  world 
and  affect  students'  lives.  No  one  who 
knows  my  cousin  or  her  commitment 
to  law  enforcement  and  helping  to 
make  young  people's  lives  better  could 
doubt  for  a  moment  that  it  would  suc- 
ceed in  northeastern  Ohio. 

D  1740 

But  what  we  have  also  been  able  to 
witness  is  the  tremendous  reception 
that  D.A.R.E.  has  received  across  the 
country.  So  to  the  thousands  of  pro- 
fessionals, to  my  family,  to  our  con- 
stituents and  friends  everywhere  who 
have  benefited  from  it,  I  am  delighted 
to  say  that  D.A.R.E.  is  the  kind  of  pro- 
gram that  does  make  a  difference. 

I  applaud  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania,  and  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  for 
making  this  opportunity  available  to 
us  and  to  help  join  in  saluting  a  pro- 
gram that  works,  that  has  made  a  dif- 
ference in  countless  communities  all 
across  this  Nation,  and  Indeed  can 
make  life  better  for  those  who  suffer 
from   the   terrible   affliction   of   drug 

Mr.  RIDGE.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
would  just  like  to  note  finally  that  our 
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colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Levine]  had  218  cosponsors 
on  this  piece  of  legislation  before  he 
ever  introduced  it,  and  speaking  on 
behalf  of  the  chairman  of  our  subcom- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Sawyer]  and  myself,  we  appreciate 
this  special  effort  to  reach  that  magic 
figure  of  218. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  276  designating  Sep- 
tember 14,  1989,  as  National  D.A.R.E.  Day.  I 
congratulate  my  colleague,  Representative 
Mel  Levine  from  California,  for  his  efforts  on 
tbis  legislation  and  I  thank  the  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  for  their  expeditious 
movement  of  this  resolution  through  the  com- 
mittee. 

I  would  like  to  bnng  particular  attention  to 
tt>e  strong  D.A.R.E.  Program  in  the  10th  Dis- 
trict of  Virginia,  a  program  that  effectively 
teacties  chikJren  how  to  resist  the  pressure  to 
experiment  with  alcohol  and  drugs  through  the 
discussion  of  such  important  concepts  as  de- 
velopment of  high  self-esteem  and  self-worth. 

Sirx»  attending  one  of  the  D.A.R.E.  class- 
es, reviewing  the  course  material  offered,  and 
hearing  positive  feedback  from  children  and 
adults  who  participated  in  the  D.A.R.E.  Pro- 
gram, I  am  convirKed  more  than  ever  that 
D.A.R.E.  Program,  on  both  a  local  and  nation- 
al level,  is  an  extremely  positive  approach  to 
equipping  our  youngsters  with  the  skills  nec- 
essary to  recognize  arxj  resist  the  pressure 
that  influerKes  tfiem  to  experiment  with  and 
use  harmful  drugs. 

The  D.A.R.E.  Program  offers  a  positive  and 
responsit>le  approach  to  educating  our  young- 
sters about  the  tragic  effects  of  substance 
abuse  arxl  I  commend  everyone  involved.  I 
urge  the  support  of  my  colleagues  for  House 
Joint  Resolution  276. 

Mr.  RIDGE.  Madam  Spealcer,  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution, 
as  follows: 

H.J.  Res.  276 

Whereas  D.A.R.E.  (Drug  Abuse  Resistance 
Education)  is  a  semester-long  program  that 
teaches  fifth  and  sixth  grade  children  how 
to  resist  pressure  to  experiment  with  drugs 
and  alcohol; 

Whereas  the  D.A.R.E.  program  is  also  pro- 
vided to  kindergarten  and  junior  high 
school  students  and  their  parents: 

Whereas  D.A.R.E.  targets  children  when 
they  are  most  vulnerable  to  tremendous 
peer  pressure  to  try  drugs  and  alcohol  and 
teaches  the  skills  to  make  positive  decisions 
and  resist  pressure  to  engage  in  negative  be- 
havior: 

Whereas  more  than  1.200  communities  in 
48  States  now  conduct  the  D.A.R.E.  pro- 
gram in  their  local  schools,  and  a  pilot  pro- 
gram has  been  implemented  for  use  interna- 
tionally in  the  Department  of  Defense  De- 
pendent Schools: 

Whereas  almost  3  million  students  have 
been  reached  through  D.A.R.E.: 

Whereas  because  school  children  are  fre- 
quently much  more  sophisticated  alwut  sub- 
stance abuse  than  are  classroom  teachers, 
the  D.A.R.E.  program  is  taught  by  veteran 
police   officers  with   direct   experience   In 


cases  involving  criminal  activity  and  ruined 
lives  caused  by  sutistance  abuse: 

Whereas  each  police  officer  who  teaches 
the  D.A.R.E.  program  completes  an  80-hour 
training  course  that  includes  instruction  in 
teaching  techniques,  officer-school  relation- 
ship, development  of  self-esteem,  child  de- 
velopment, and  communication  skills: 

Whereas  the  D.A.R.E.  curriculum,  devel- 
oped by  the  Los  Angeles  Police  Department 
and  the  Los  Angeles  Unified  School  Distict. 
helps  students  understand  self-image,  recog- 
nize stress  and  manage  it  without  taking 
drugs,  analyze  and  resist  media  presenta- 
tions at>out  alcohol  and  drugs,  evaluate  risk- 
taking  behavior,  resist  gang  pressure,  apply 
decision  making  skills,  and  evaluate  the  con- 
sequences of  the  choices  available  to  them: 

Whereas  independent  research  shows  that 
the  D.A.R.E.  program  has  exceeded  its  goal 
of  helping  students  combat  peer  pressure  to 
use  drugs  and  alcohol,  by  contributing  to 
improved  study  habits  and  grades  and  de- 
creased vandalism  and  gang  activity  and  by 
generating  greater  respect  for  police  offi- 
cers: and 

Whereas  the  D.A.R.E.  program  has 
achieved  outstanding  success  teaching  posi- 
tive and  effective  approaches  to  what  is  one 
of  the  most  difficult  problems  facing  our 
people  today,  namely  drug  abuse:  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  Septeml)er  14, 
1989.  is  designated  as  'National  D.A.R.E. 
Day",  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a 
proclamation  calling  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  that  day  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  and  activities. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


Mr. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
SAWYER.   Madam   Speaker,   I 


ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  House  Joint  Resolution  276, 
the  joint  resolution  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  FEDERAL 
ACTIONS  WITH  RESPECT  TO 
CONSERVATION  AND  USE  OF 
PETROLEUM  AND  NATURAL 
GAS  IN  FEDERAL  FACILITIES, 
1988-MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  read  and,  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  with- 
out objection,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today,  Tuesday,  June  6, 
1989.) 


1985,  1986,  AND  1987  ANNUAL  RE- 
PORTS OF  FEDERAL  PREVAIL- 
ING RATE  ADVISORY  COMMIT- 
TEE-MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  read  and,  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  with- 
out objection,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today,  Tuesday,  June  6, 
1989.) 


ARMENIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Sawyer).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Annunzio]  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sunday, 
May  28,  1989,  Americans  of  Armenian  de- 
scent throughout  the  United  States  and  their 
compatnots  all  over  the  world  paused  to  cele- 
brate the  71st  anniversary  of  Armenian  Inde- 
pendence. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
mark  this  important  milestone  in  Armenian  his- 
tory, for  it  was  after  600  years  of  foreign  domi- 
nation that  the  courageous  Armenians  were 
able  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  their  oppressors 
and  to  declare  their  independence  on  May  28, 
1918. 

But  this  tiny  independent  nation  was  des- 
tined to  be  short  lived,  for  the  newborn  Arme- 
nian Republic  was  brutally  partitioned  2  years 
later  by  Russia  and  Turkey.  Today,  historic  Ar- 
menian lands  are  in  the  hands  of  Turkey  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  independence  of  Ar- 
menia remains  an  unresolved  question. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  in  the  (Congres- 
sional Record,  I  would  like  to  include  an  arti- 
cle entitled  "The  Children  of  Armenia"  which 
appeared  in  the  Hartford  Courant  on  May  14, 
1989.  It  describes  how  Armenia  has  survived 
the  destruction  of  war,  genocide,  and  earth- 
quake, and  how  it  continues  its  struggle  to 
stay  alive  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  next 
generation.  The  article  follows: 

The  Children  of  Armenia— Living  Proof  of 
THE  Inextinguishable  Human  Spirit 

(By  Barbara  W.  Carlson) 
"I  should  like  to  see  any  power  in  this 
world  destroy  this  race,  this  small  tribe  of 
unimportant  people,  whose  history  is  ended, 
whose  wars  have  been  fought  and  lost, 
whose  structures  have  crumbled,  whose  lit- 
erature is  unread,  whose  music  is  unheard, 
and  whose  prayers  are  no  more  answered. 
Go  ahead,  destroy  this  race!  Destroy  Arme- 
nia! See  if  you  can  do  it.  Send  them  from 
their  homes  into  the  desert.  Let  them  have 
neither  bread  nor  water.  Bum  their  homes 
and  churches.  Then,  see  if  they  will  not 
laugh  again,  see  if  they  will  not  sing  and 
pray  again.  For  when  two  of  them  meet  any- 
where in  the  world,  see  if  they  will  not 
create  a  new  Armenia." 

—  William  Saroyan 
When  an  earthquake  shattered  the  land 
of  Soviet  Armenia  last  December,  Armeni- 
ans  thousands   of    miles   away   wept   and 
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aslied,  "Why,  God?  How  much  can  we 
take?"  An  old  Armenian  woman  in  Hartford, 
who  has  seen  too  much  to  have  many  tears 
left,  grieved  for  the  children  lost— the  gen- 
eration that  would  carry  on  the  culture,  the 
language,  the  nation. 

Despair,  remembering  the  massacres  of 
1915.  And  then  determination,  "The  Mon- 
gols destroyed  Armenia,  and  we  rebuilt, ' 
she  said.  "The  Turks  destroyed  Armenia, 
and  we  rebuilt."  And  then  she  quoted  Sa- 
royan:  ".  .  .  see  if  they  will  not  create  a  new 
Armenia." 

After  the  earthquake,  help  went  to  the 
wounded  Armenians  from  around  the  globe, 
and,  for  a  while,  Armenia  became  known.  As 
time  goes  on,  though,  Armenia  and  Armeni- 
ans seem  to  dissolve  again  into  the  convolut- 
ed fabric  of  Middle  Eastern  culture;  it  is  a 
nation  again  only  faintly  remembered,  a 
"small  tribe." 

The  beginnings  of  Armenia  are  traced  to 
about  600  B.C.  Its  story  through  the  centur- 
ies is  one  of  oppression  and  war  and  home- 
lessness.  And  of  survival.  Since  the  end  of 
the  14th  century,  Armenia  has  had  only  two 
years  of  precarious  independence,  and  yet 
Armenia,  and  its  people  and  language,  have 
survived. 

Talking  about  their  history.  Armenians  in- 
variably mention  certain  things.  Their  reli- 
gion: In  301.  Armenia  was  the  first  nation  to 
adopt  Christianity,  and  this  is  a  point  of 
great  pride.  Their  language:  a  distinct 
branch  of  the  Indo-European  language,  not 
related  to  others,  with  a  unique  38-charac- 
ter  alphabet.  Their  literary  tradition:  philo- 
sophical works  and  legal  works,  epic  poetry, 
romantic  poetry.  All  these  have  survived, 
and  helped  the  people  survive. 

In  1915,  Armenians  came  close  to  being 
extinguished.  They  were  subjects  of  the 
Turks  then,  most  of  their  towns  and  villages 
lying  in  the  Ottoman  Empire.  But  in  this 
Moslem  country,  the  Christian  Armenians 
were  prosperous  merchants,  craftsmen, 
bankers,  intelligentsia. 

Then  the  Turkish  government  decided  to 
"remove"  Armenians,  on  the  pretext  that 
they  were  dangerous  revolutionaries.  The 
removal  began  on  the  evening  of  April  24, 
1915  (the  date  now  is  set  aside  as  Armenian 
Martyrs  Day),  when  250  Armenian  leaders- 
priests,  writers,  doctors— were  rounded  up  in 
Istanbul  and  killed.  That  was  the  start  of 
the  Turkish  massacre  of  the  Armenian 
people:  more  than  one  million  killed,  more 
than  half  the  Armenian  population  in 
Turkey. 

Stella  Rustigian  of  Wethersfield.  a  stu- 
dent of  Armenian  history,  notes  that  the 
killing  of  intellectuals  "left  the  Armenian 
people  without  leaders,  without  teachers, 
without  writers,  poets.  The  effects  were  dis- 
astrous. The  Armenians  are  just  beginning 
to  recover." 

Survivors  of  the  massacre  still  remember 
the  eerie  and  terrible  details  of  those  days. 
Their  children  have  a  different  kind  of 
awareness:  some  remember  silence.  A 
woman  now  60,  whose  parents  were  survi- 
vors, recalls  how  adult  conversation  would 
stop  in  the  presence  of  children.  "There 
would  be  a  hush,  a  total  silence.  They  re- 
fused to  spoil  our  happy  childhood  with  this 
nightmare  .  .  .  There  were  these  ghostly 
suggestions  of  something  ominous  and  terri- 
ble. You  can't  comprehend  how  terrible  all 
the  silence  was,  the  'No,  no,  the  children."  " 
Another  woman  didn't  learn  until  the  last 
year  of  her  mother's  life  that  her  mother, 
when  she  was  14  or  15,  had  married  a  Turk 
to  save  her  sisters  and  brother  and  mother. 
When  the  massacres  were  over,  she   ran 


away.  She  came  to  this  country  and  mar- 
ried. No  one  ever  spoke  of  the  first  mar- 
riage. Late  in  life,  when  her  daughter 
learned  and  asked  about  it.  the  old  woman 
would  say.  "It  was  another  time,  another 
place.  I  was  another  person.  I  saved  my 
family." 

The  expressed  aim  of  the  Turks  was  to 
deport  the  Armenians.  The  word  for  depor- 
tation in  Armenian  is  aksor.  But  it  is  used 
now  only  in  reference  to  1915.  so  aksor  has 
come  to  mean  something  more  than  depor- 
tation or  exile;  it  connotes  moving  someone 
from  home  to  nowhere.  The  Turks  sent  Ar- 
menians on  forced  marches  to  the  Syrian 
desert  where  they  died  of  hunger  and  thirst 
and  exhaustion.  Women  were  raped,  men 
tortured  and  hanged  and  beaten  to  death. 

Most  survivors  eventually  settled  in  new 
lands;  they  fled  to  the  Arab  countries  of  the 
Middle  East,  to  America,  to  Australia,  to 
Prance.  They  left  behind  everything— mate- 
rial possessions  as  well  as  their  heritage.  "A 
lot  of  churches  and  libraries  were  burned. 
Documents  were  destroyed.  It  was  a  tremen- 
dous uprooting."  says  George  Boumoutian. 
a  historian  who  teaches  Armenian  history 
at  the  University  of  Connecticut. 

This  diaspora,  he  added,  'created  a  whole 
generation  of  people  who  could  not  go  to 
school.  People  who  originally  were  one  of 
the  most  intelligent  people  in  the  Turkish 
Empire  suddenly  ended  up  in  one  genera- 
tion as  beggars  starting  from  scratch.  Two 
generations  later,  their  children  started 
going  to  school  and  having  the  opportunity 
to  get  back  to  what  the  community  was  eco- 
nomically and  culturally  in  1915. " 

In  the  years  of  resettlement,  the  Jobian 
sufferings  went  on.  Those  who  moved  to 
what  became  Soviet  Armenia  in  1922  suf- 
fered through  the  persecutions  of  the  Stalin 
years.  In  America  during  the  depression,  the 
Armenians  struggled  to  find  jobs  and  saved 
what  they  could  to  bring  their  brothers  and 
sisters  and  cousins  and  nephews  here. 

They  suffered  poverty  and  the  terrible 
ache  of  lost  homes,  lost  families.  They 
worked  for  the  goal  of  freedom.  They  sang 
revolutionary  songs  and  sent  their  children 
to  Armenian  school.  They  argued  with  each 
other  and  fought  each  other.  Their  fieriness 
wouldn't  let  them  sleep. 

They  carried  with  them  the  goal  of  free- 
dom, the  cornerstone  of  the  Dashnak  politi- 
cal party,  formed  in  1890.  Translated  into 
the  Armenian  Revolutionary  Federation  in 
this  country,  the  Dashnak  party  held  the  al- 
legiance of  these  angry,  hurting  people;  in  it 
the  men  plotted  and  cried  for  independence, 
the  women  in  the  auxiliary  supported  them, 
and  children  were  brought  up  in  the  youth 
movement,  learning  the  history  of  insurrec- 
tion. The  Dashnaks  still  are  alive,  but  the 
widespread  ardor  of  the  old  days  has  waned. 
The  Ramgavar  party  was  formed  in  1922, 
and  while  it  worked  toward  preserving  the 
culture  of  Armenia,  it  opposed  extremism 
and  was  more  pro  status  quo,  and  the  quo 
was  a  Communist  state.  In  the  1930s,  poli- 
tics and  the  church  became  entwined,  bitter 
things  were  said,  and  the  scars  of  the  bitter- 
ness kept  people  apart. 

Recently,  two  things  have  brought  the  Ar- 
menians together:  the  earthquake  and  the 
issue  of  recognition  that  the  Turks  commit- 
ted genocide  in  1915. 

Since  1983,  there  have  been  efforts  to  per- 
suade the  U.S.  Congress  to  pass  a  resolution 
recognizing  that  the  1915  "resettlement' 
was  genocide.  The  Turks  have  never  admit- 
ted it.  The  proposed  Congressional  resolu- 
tion of  1987  would  have  designated  April  24 
"as  a  day  of  remembrance  for  the  one-and-a- 


half-million  people  of  Armenian  ancestry 
who  were  victims  of  the  genocide  perpetrat- 
ed by  the  government  of  the  Ottoman 
empire  ..."  The  resolution  has  always  been 
defeated— at  the  prompting  of  the  pro-Turk- 
ish State  Department,  Armenians  say. 

Recognition  of  the  massacres  could  mean 
reparation,  but  it  is  also  important  just  for 
the  sake  of  recognition.  The  Turks  are 
trying  to  make  the  massacres  "a  figment  of 
someone's  Imagination. "  says  Setrak  Javian 
of  Milford.  a  University  of  Bridgeport  pro- 
fessor whose  mother  lost  her  parents  and 
brothers  in  the  massacre.  There  are  photo- 
graphs of  victims,  there  were  newspaper  sto- 
ries at  the  time,  there  is  documentation. 
"And  they  say  it  never  happened.  Its  idiotic 
...  To  think  you  have  gone  through  some- 
thing as  horrible  as  that,  and  then  to  have 
someone  tell  you  it  didn't  happen  is  kind  of 
the  first  stage  of  how  you  drive  someone  to 
insanity." 

The  nation  of  Armenia  exists  now  as  the 
Armenian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic,  with  a 
population  of  about  3.3  million,  or  about 
half  the  estimated  Armenian  population 
worldwide.  Not  much  bigger  than  New 
Hampshire,  Soviet  Armenia  is  a  rocky 
corner  of  the  original  Armenian  homeland, 
which  extended  into  what  is  now  eastern 
Turkey  as  far  as  the  Euphrates  River. 

Mount  Ararat,  majestic  and  snow-covered, 
rises  on  the  other  side  of  the  present-day 
Armenian  border,  in  Turkey.  The  mountain 
is  a  national  symbol  of  Armenia.  There, 
legend  says,  Noah's  ark  came  to  rest  and 
Noah  saw  land— the  land  where  the  city  of 
"Verevan,  the  capital  of  Armenia,  is  built. 
The  Garden  of  Eden  was  supposed  to  have 
been  near  here.  Armenians  are  tremendous- 
ly proud  of  Mount  Ararat;  often  there's  a 
picture  of  it  in  their  homes. 

Armenians  want  the  world  to  recognize 
the  1915  massacre.  And  they  ache  for 
Mount  Ararat. 

REBECCA  BOVAJIAN 

Rebecca  Boyajian  tells  the  legend  of  the 
beginning  of  Armenia;  "God  was  giving  out 
the  lands.  He  gave  Spain  to  the  Spanish. 
Prance  to  the  Prench,  Italy  to  the  Italians. 
Then  the  Armenian  people  ran  up  and  said, 
God,  give  some  land  for  us.'  God  said.  I 
gave  out  everything— all  but  these  rocks.' 
And  the  Armenian  people  looked  at  the 
rocks  and  said.  OK,  give  us  the  rocks:  we 
will  make  bread  from  the  rocks.'  " 

Everybody  seems  to  tell  the  story  a  little 
differently.  But  the  meaning  is  the  same: 
Armenia  is  a  hard,  rocky,  mountainous  land. 
Only  about  a  quarter  of  the  old  Armenia 
had  good  arable  land,  and  now  the  shrunk- 
en Soviet  Armenia  has  even  less— about  5 
percent  that  isn't  rocks.  Some  Armenians 
take  a  perverse  pride  in  this;  some  are 
angry:  Why  do  we  settle  for  rocks? 

Por  Rebecca  Boyajian.  the  rocks  are  ours. 
Our  land.  The  land  of  Mount  Arafat.  (  "It 
was  far  from  us. "  she  says,  "but  my  brother, 
he  went  and  saw  Mount  Ararat.") 

Rebecca  Boyajian  is  87  years  old.  In  the 
living  room  of  her  home  in  Hartford,  bright 
floral  throws  cover  sofas  and  chturs.  and 
photographs  of  children  and  grandchildren 
and  great-grandchildren  seem  to  occupy 
every  flat  surface.  She  sits  in  this  room  and 
she  tells  of  the  massacres  of  1915.  Often, 
she  repeats  phrases  or  words,  her  voice 
growing  softer.  These  are  times  when  she 
speaks  about  the  unspeakable:  "They  killed 
him. "  and  then,  almost  whispering.  "They 
killed  him.  they  killed  him.  " 

Her  gray  hair  is  cut  short  and  makes  a 
soft  frame  for  her  angular,  strong  face.  (A 
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photograph  of  her  in  younger  years,  at  the 
time  of  her  marriage,  when  her  hair  was 
dark  and  pulled  back  in  a  braided  bun  and 
parted  no-nonsense  style  in  the  middle, 
shows  even  then  the  strong  face,  a  face  of 
dignity.  Photographs  don't  often  show  her 
smiling.)  She  remembers  the  old  days.  She 
remembers  her  childhood  in  the  city  of 
Harput.  where  winters  were  hard  and  snowy 
but  "when  March  is  dead,  everything  is 
growing,  nice,  green."  Her  father  had  a 
bakery,  and  the  family  was  rich  and  owned 
beautiful  houses  in  the  village  of  Yeghekee 
and  in  Harput.  The  Romans  built  a  fortress 
on  the  mountain  above  the  city;  Harput 
means  fortress.  In  those  days,  she  says,  "we 
learned  songs  and  dances.  Weddings  lasted 
three  days." 

Before  the  deportations,  from  time  to 
time  the  Turks  searched  the  houses  of  Ar- 
menians, looking  for  firearms  or  revolution- 
ary writings.  Guns  were  hidden  in  vineyards 
and  then  dug  up  again  in  fright.  Any  writ- 
ing by  Armenians  was  suspect.  "They 
thought  we  were  writing  about  the  Turkish 
people.  I  tore  up  my  diary,  and  my  mother 
put  it  in  the  fire."  The  Turks  were  looking 
for  weapons  of  revolt,  but  a  girl's  diary  was 
burned.  To  this  day.  Rebecca  Boyajian  re- 
members with  pain  the  burning  of  her 
words,  her  diary. 

She  was  the  oldest  of  five  children.  When 
the  massacres  began,  the  Turks  came  to 
their  house  and  took  it  over,  and  the  family 
lived  in  the  yard  for  six  months.  "Every- 
thing we  owned  they  took."  But  because  her 
father  was  a  baker  and  the  Turks  needed 
bread,  the  family  was  spared.  "They  saved  a 
few  bakers  and  one  shoemaker,  one  tailor. 
one  barber;  the  rest  they  deport." 

Deportation,  she  explains,  was  the  word 
for  driving  people  to  the  desert.  "These 
were  women  and  children  they  deported, 
and  they  killed  them  in  the  forest  and 
desert  .  .  .  They  killed  all  of  them,  by 
hunger,  by  sickness.  They  took  them  out  in 
the  desert  to  die  because  in  the  desert  it's 
hot.  they  have  no  water,  they  are  going  to 
die. 

"The  soldiers  watched  us.  They  would 
take  a  good-looking  girl  to  use.  and  after- 
ward they  would  kill  her  if  they  wanted. 
Lots  of  people  would  throw  themselves  in 
the  Euphrates  River— especially  the  young- 
er girls,  young  brides  .  .  . 

"So  many  were  lost  in  the  desert.  One  of 
my  aunts  and  her  five  children,  my  grand- 
mother, my  grandfather.  E^^erybody,  every- 
body. everyl)ody.  Every  day  they  would  take 
somebody  out.  they  take  a  group.  At  first, 
they  took  all  the  young  boys  to  work  on  the 
roads,  and  they  killed  them.  After  that,  the 
educated,  the  intelligentsia,  they  put  them 
in  prison.  They  pulled  out  their  eyelashes 
and  their  fingernails.  That  was  1915.  I  was 
12  years  old." 

In  those  years,  Rebecca's  family  had 
bread  to  eat  but  not  much  else.  When  they 
finished  the  cheese  they  had,  the  Turks 
gave  them  bulgur  to  make  soup,  and  they 
built  a  cooking  pit  in  a  small  building  that 
had  been  used  as  a  wash  house.  "There  was 
no  meat,  no  vegetables.  The  children  were 
weak.  Lots  of  babies  died  of  starvation.  The 
Turkish  people  were  hungry,  too." 

Rebecca's  family  emigrated  to  Syria  in 
1922.  Armenians  scattered  around  the  world 
after  the  massacres,  and  wherever  they 
went,  they  built  a  church  and  a  school. 
"That's  their  first  business,"  Rebecca  re- 
calls. In  Syria,  the  Armenians  had  a  church 
with  a  roof  of  tin  and  sides  of  bedsheets. 
"They  made  a  church  and  inside  a  school  so 
the  children  can  go  to  read  and 
write  .  .  .  The  language  keeps  the  nation." 


In  1926,  Rebecca  Ijecame  engaged.  She 
didn't  know  the  man,  but  her  parents  knew 
his  family  and  said  he  helped  save  his 
brothers  and  his  mother.  His  father  had 
been  a  baker,  too.  but  they  killed  him.  This 
man.  the  baker's  son.  had  gone  to  Armenia 
in  1910.  and  he  sent  money  for  Rebecca  to 
travel  to  Cuba,  where  he  met  her. 

"He  was  very  gentle,  nice  looking,  good, 
clean  .  .  .  but  he  is  going  to  be  your  hus- 
band, you  are  going  to  be  with  him.  You 
don't  know  what  kind  of  man  he  is;  maybe 
he  is  going  to  beat  you.  I  don't  know.  He 
took  me  in  the  hotel  and  left  me  alone;  he 
thought  I  should  rest.  I  start  to  cry.  I  was 
crying  like  anything  because  I  had  left  my 
father,  mother,  sisters,  brothers,  every- 
thing. I  was  crying.  But  he  was  very  gentle 
and  had  patience  with  me. 

He  had  said  he  would  pay  her  way  back  if 
she  didn't  like  him.  but  they  married  and 
came  to  Hartford,  where  he  worked  at  Un- 
derwood Typewriter.  His  name  was  Hara- 
toun  Boyajian;  they  called  him  Harry  in 
this  country.  They  lived  in  a  cold-water  flat, 
and  had  three  children,  two  girls.  Anahid 
and  Ardemis.  and  a  boy.  Jack.  They  tried  to 
get  Rebecca's  parents  here,  but  they  died 
before  the  proper  permits  could  be  ob- 
tained. 

Rebecca  says  about  Harry.  "He  was  think- 
ing about  Armenia  very  much.  He  wanted  a 
free  Armenia.  He  wanted  to  fight  against 
the  Turks.  My  husband  was  a  Dashnak  and 
a  good  Dashnak.  oh  boy.  He  was  against  the 
Russians,  against  the  Germans,  against  the 
Turks, " 

He  had  fled  Armenia  at  19  to  avoid  the 
Turkish  army;  with  other  young  men,  he 
walked  over  the  mountains  to  Beirut.  They 
moved  by  night,  so  the  Turks  wouldn't  see 
them.  It  took  30  days. 

During  the  Depression.  Underwood  laid 
off  workers  and  Harry  lost  his  job.  A  young- 
er sister  of  Rebecca  was  in  this  country,  and 
she  and  her  husband  had  some  money,  so 
they  gave  it  to  Harry  to  buy  a  shoe-repair 
shop.  For  the  next  15  years,  he  repaired 
shoes.  He  loved  poetry  and  painting.  He 
hated  repairing  shoes. 

They  had  little  money,  and  what  they  had 
went  to  help  Armenians  come  to  this  coun- 
try, or  to  pay  the  rent  and  the  food  bills 
once  they  had  arrived.  These  were  relatives, 
but  among  Armenians  relatives  can  be  very 
distant  cousins. 

"We  helped  them.  Any  money  went  to 
these  people."  But  wasn't  it  a  lot  of  money? 
Sure.  We  had  to  send  them  money  to  take 
the  boat  .  .  .  Armenians  are  like  that.  Ar- 
menians are  one  family.  Sometimes  they 
kills  each  other,  but  when  the  time 
comes  .  .  .  they  are  like  that"— and  she 
holds  her  hands  close  together  in  a  gesture 
of  prayer. 

In  1937.  Rebecca  got  a  job  to  help  out;  she 
sorted  rags  for  making  paper.  After  Harry 
developed  a  heart  condition  in  1950  and  had 
to  stop  repairing  shoes,  she  continued  work- 
ing. She  learned  how  to  drive  when  she  was 
60  years  old.  and  she  and  Harry  took  trips 
to  Boston  and  New  York.  Harry  died  in 
1985. 

The  earthquake  in  Armenia  is  heartbreak- 
ing to  Rebecca.  "So  many  children  are  killed 
or  orphaned."  she  says.  "Who  knows  how 
many  writers,  artists  we  lost.  We  are  wor- 
ried. That  generation  is  gone.  We  have  a 
culture  nobody  has.  nobody.  You  should  see 
our  paintings,  our  rugs,  our  writings,  read 
our  stories." 

Rebecca  Boyajian  paints.  Landscapes. 
Trees,  flowers,  birds,  sky. 


SHILLER  AHAIAN 

Shiller  Ahaian.  a  native  of  Soviet  Arme- 
nia, went  back  home  from  Connecticut  at 
the  end  of  March.  He  came  here  in  early 
February  for  treatment  at  Yale-New  Haven 
Hospital  to  help  him  regain  use  of  his  left 
hand,  which  was  injured  in  the  earthquake. 
He  is  an  engineer  and  was  at  work  at  his 
drafting  board  on  the  seventh  floor  of  an 
office  building  when  the  tremors  began. 
Telling  about  it.  he  moves  his  arms  back 
and  forth  to  show  how  everything  was  shak- 
ing. 

A  graduate  of  the  Polytechnic  Institute  in 
Leninakan.  Ahaian  is  45  years  old.  of 
medium  height,  with  dark  hair  and  scars  on 
his  head.  He  and  other  Armenians  were  in 
America  because  AmeriCares.  a  nonprofit 
relief  organization  based  in  New  Canaan, 
chose  them  as  patients  who  could  benefit 
from  US.  medical  attention.  When  Shiller 
was  flown  here,  he  left  his  wife  and  three 
children  at  home,  one  child,  a  6-year-old. 
had  died  in  the  earthquake. 

According  to  official  Soviet  reports.  20 
towns  and  342  villages  were  damaged.  58  de- 
stroyed. Damage  is  estimated  at  $16  billion. 
In  all.  say  officials  20.000  people  were  killed 
(others  estimate  50.000  or  more),  many  of 
them  children.  AmeriCares  reports  that 
hundreds  were  left  without  arms  or  legs, 
that  people  are  still  dying. 

When  he  was  not  in  the  hospital.  Ahaian 
stayed  with  Setrak  and  Beatrice  Javian  of 
Milford.  The  Javians  were  among  the  volun- 
teers who  opened  their  homes  to  the  victims 
transported  here.  The  medical  treatment 
was  provided  on  a  volunteer  basis  by  the 
doctors  and  various  hospitals. 

Before  his  operation  at  Yale-New  Haven. 
Ahaian  talked  about  his  experiences,  and 
Setrak  Javian  translated:  "I  lived  in  a  three- 
room  apartment  with  my  family."  he  said. 
"With  my  wife  Greta,  who  is  41.  a  pharma- 
cist; our  oldest  son.  Arman.  19  a  student  at 
the  Polytechnic;  our  son,  Arsen.  17.  in  the 
ninth  grade;  Kevork,  who  died  in  the  earth- 
quake—he was  6;  a  3-year  old  daughter. 
Lucine. 

"We  had  everything,  our  lives  was  quite 
good.  Every  year  for  vacation  the  whole 
family  went  to  different  places.  To  the 
Black  Sea.  One  year  to  Moscow.  On  Satur- 
days and  Sundays,  we  were  always  going 
out,  especially  in  the  summer  when  we  had 
barbecues  outside. 

"The  family  was  very  important,  and  we 
visited  regularly,  My  brother,  who  was  30. 
died  in  the  earthquake.  And  his  son.  6  years 
old.  died.  My  first  cousin— he  was  a  profes- 
sor at  the  Polytechnic— he  also  died.  His 
son,  who  was  a  student  with  my  son  at  Poly- 
technic, he  also  died. 

"The  earthquake  happened  at  atwut  quar- 
ter of  12  in  the  morning  ...  I  was  uncon- 
scious about  two  hours.  When  I  awoke,  I 
was  buried  in  rubble.  The  building  was  lev- 
eled to  the  ground.  I  cried  out  for  help  .  .  . 
They  brought  a  crane  over  and  lifted  the 
pieces  off.  It  took  about  five  hours.  Then 
they  put  me  in  an  ambulance  and  took  me 
to  the  hospital  .  .  . 

"My  wife  had  gone  out  to  shop  when  the 
earthquake  struck.  Arman,  my  oldest  son, 
was  at  the  Polytechnic.  He  had  a  head 
injury  and  broken  rib,  but  in  two  weeks  he 
was  OK.  He  was  helping  his  girlfriend  get 
out  of  the  room  where  they  were  taking 
classes.  When  the  second  shock  hit,  he  was 
thrown  to  one  side  and  she  was  thrown  to 
another.  The  girl  was  killed  .  .  .  My  wife  is 
working  now  in  Leninakan  and  living  with  a 
sister,  because  our  apartment  house  was  de- 
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stroyed. The  children  are  with  another 
sister  in  Yerevan.  I  have  no  idea  what  will 
happen.  The  government  has  given  a  com- 
mitment to  rebuild  within  two  years  .  .  . " 

Shiller  Ahaian  spoke  straightforwardly  of 
what  happened,  and  expressed  thanks  for 
the  help  that  came  from  countries  all  over 
the  world.  Bea  Javian.  who  talked  a  great 
deal  with  Shiller  while  he  was  their  guest, 
says  he  thinks  he's  lucky.  He  lost  a  child; 
others  lost  everyone.  And  he  is  doing  well, 
and  will  probably  regain  the  full  use  of  his 
hand. 

When  she  was  growing  up  in  Hartford,  Be- 
atrice Javian  says,  other  children  would  ask 
her  what  she  was,  and  she  would  say  Arme- 
nian, and  they  would  say,  what's  that?  "I  re- 
member asking  my  father,  'What  is  an  Ar- 
menian?' HU  answer  was,  'We  are  survivors.' 
What  good  was  that?  I  wanted  to  know  if  we 
had  baseball  players,  famous  singers,  artists. 
His  response  was.  We  are  survivors,  we  have 
survived.'  " 


JACK  CHITJIAN 

Jack  Chitjian  has  black-and-gray  hair  and 
a  trim  moustache;  he's  a  dapper  man.  "In 
my  younger  days. "  he  says.  "I  used  to  belly 
dance  like  nobody's  business."  He  played 
the  oud.  too.  the  Armenian  instrument 
that's  like  a  lute.  Even  now.  without  much 
urging,  he  will  softshoe  a  few  steps.  He  will 
be  88  this  year. 

In  his  apartment  in  Vernon  are  the  arti- 
facts of  a  long  life.  Amazingly,  he  has  the 
passport  that  got  him  out  of  Turkey  and  to 
America  in  1920  when  he  was  19.  The  photo 
shows  a  dark-haired,  skinny  young  man.  his 
name  spelled  Hagop  Tchitchian.  He  has 
photographs  of  his  mother,  pretty  and  seri- 
ous; his  father,  with  a  luxuriant  moustache; 
an  uncle  who  was  exiled  two  weeks  after  he 
was  married.  They  are  dressed-up,  dark- 
eyed,  fine-looking  people. 

Chitjian  remembers  when  they  were 
young.  He  remembers  the  family  house  in 
Ordou,  with  the  back  yard  on  the  edge  of 
the  Black  Sea.  His  father  acted  as  banker  to 
the  nearby  farmers,  lendikng  them  money, 
and  he  had  a  yard-goods  store  in  the  town 
of  Vona.  where  they  spent  summers.  The 
store  was  open  a  couple  of  days  a  week  for 
the  fanners,  and  on  other  days  his  father 
"was  in  the  casino  playing  backgammon." 

It  was  a  pleasant  life.  "Right  up  to  the 
massacre,  we  were  very,  very  high-class 
people."  he  says.  And  then  the  exile  began. 
"The  Turkish  government  started  picking 
up  the  ones  who  could  cause  problems,  the 
prominent  men.  and  they  sent  them  away. " 
His  father  went  to  a  friend  in  Vona.  to 
hide.  The  friend  "evidently  got  scared  be- 
cause the  government  said  everybody  who 
keeps  Armenians  will  be  hanged.  He  handed 
my  father  over  to  the  government. " 

In  the  jail  there  were  50  or  75  other  men, 
and  when  they  were  taken  from  there,  they 
were  tied,  two  by  two.  "My  younger  uncle 
and  my  father  were  tied  hand  to  hand. 
They  went  right  by  us.  I'm  crying  my  eyes 
out  that  they're  taking  my  father  away.  So 
we've  never  seen  him  ever  since." 

Chitjian's  brother,  two  years  younger  and 
then  just  12,  was  able  to  stay  with  friends  in 
Ordou,  and  Hagop  and  his  sister  and  his 
mother  were  in  a  group  of  600  families 
marched  into  exile.  Hagop  remembers  it  was 
•'raining  like  the  dickens,"  and  they  were 
soaking  wet.  and  a  friend  of  his  mother  took 
them  in  and  dried  them  and  fed  them,  "but 
she  couldn't  keep  us  so  we  went  back  into 
the  bunch." 

As  they  marched,  Hagop  liked  to  stray 
from  the  people,  and  one  day,  in  the  forest, 
he  came  upon   "35  or  40  bodies.  All  dead.  It 


was  the  worst  thing  I've  seen.  People  like 
my  father,  they  took  away  and  took  in  the 
woods  and  killed  them." 

They  came  to  a  big  orchard,  and  the 
people  in  the  city  were  told  that  whoever 
wanted  Armenians  could  go  to  the  orchard 
and  pick  one.  A  judge  took  Hagop's  mother 
as  a  cook,  and  another  Turk  took  his  sister 
as  a  maid.  Hagop  wound  up  working  for  a 
man  who  had  a  couple  of  cows.  Those  who 
weren't  taken  by  families  for  work  went  to 
the  desert,  but  "desert  is  only  a  name  for  it. 
for  sickness,  hunger.  Ten  out  of  a  thousand 
survived." 

In  those  times,  "bread  was  short.  Every- 
thing was  short  ...  I'd  take  those  two  cows 
out  in  the  field  and  milk  them.  They  had  a 
lot  of  mulberry  trees.  Id  eat  mulberries. 
There  were  com  fields.  I'd  build  a  fire  and 
eat  corn.  There  were  plenty  of  fruit  trees. 
So  I  never  stayed  hungry." 

When  the  war  was  over,  Hagop  ran  away 
and  found  his  sister.  His  mother  had  died. 
She  had  worn  a  belt,  where  she  hid  Turkish 
gold  liras.  At  her  death,  her  daughter  was 
summoned  and  she  was  able  to  save  the 
gold.  With  the  money,  she  and  Hagop  re- 
turned to  Ordou  to  find  their  brother.  They 
wrote  their  uncles  in  the  United  States,  and 
the  uncles  sent  money,  and  "we  took  the 
boat  and  came  to  Ellis  Island. " 

In  the  United  States,  Hagop  became  Jack. 
He  married  an  Armenian  girl  and  worked 
hard— In  a  shoe  factory  at  first.  It  was  the 
Depression;  there  were  layoffs.  Jack's  Amer- 
ican-born brother-in-law  sent  rent  money 
every  month  for  nine  years.  When  Jack  was 
on  his  feet  again,  he  wanted  to  repay  him, 
and  his  brother-in-law  said,  "If  I  had  a  loaf 
of  bread  and  gave  you  half,  would  I  ask  for 
it  back?" 

Jack  and  his  wife,  who  died  in  1974.  raised 
and  educated  a  daughter,  and  a  son  born  20 
years  after  the  daughter.  She  speaks  Arme- 
nian well,  the  son  not  so  well.  The  grand- 
children know  they  are  Armenian. 

When  he  was  younger.  Chitjian  was  a 
Dashnak.  but  he  got  away  from  the  party 
because  "you  can't  do  any  more  in  this 
country.  There's  no  sense.  The  only  thing 
you  can  do  now  is  keep  the  Armenian  kids 
Armenian.  Schools,  language,  the  religion 
.  .  .  It's  important,  because  it's  a  crime  to 
lose  a  nation  ...  We  love  it  and  we  want  to 
keep  it." 

HARRY  EGAZARIAN 

On  a  wall  of  his  pharmacy  in  East  Hart- 
ford. Harry  Egazarian  has  murals  of  Mount 
Ararat  and  other  pastoral  scenes  that  look 
as  if  they  might  be  in  Armenia.  There's  a 
shamrock  behind  the  shepherd  in  one  pic- 
ture, though:  Egazarians  wife  is  Irish. 

The  Armenian  experience  in  America. 

Egazarian  was  born  in  Worcester  in  1933 
and  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Con- 
necticut School  of  Pharmacy.  He  has  been 
involved  in  East  Hartford  politics  for  19 
years  and  is  currently  deputy  mayor  and 
chairman  of  the  Town  Council.  He  says.  "I 
have  always  said  I'm  an  American  of  Arme- 
nian descent." 

He  understands  Armenian,  but  doesn't 
read  or  write  the  language.  The  license 
plate  on  his  car  says  "HYEM."  which  Arme- 
nians know  means  ""I  am  Armenian." 

His  mother  came  to  this  country  In  1917 
when  she  was  11  years  old.  "She  was  a 
victim  of  the  atrocities,"  Egazarian  says. 
"She  went  to  her  death  with  nightmares 
about  her  brother  and  sister,  because  she 
was  very  young  but  she  was  older  than  the 
other  two.  She  used  to  tell  us-she  just  re- 
membered she  was  very  tired  wherever  they 
were,  and  they  sat  down  and  fell  asleep,  and 


when  she  woke  up  her  brother  and  sister 
were  gone.  She  never  knew  where  it  was.  or 
whatever  happened  to  them.  And  that 
haunted  her  until  her  death. 

"She  used  to  wake  up  with  nightmares. 
She'd  wake  up  crying,  and  we'd  say.  What's 
the  matter.  Ma?'  Shed  say.  It's  OK.  its 
OK,'  and  then  shed  tell  you.  Another 
dream  about  her  brother  and  sister.  She 
always  blamed  herself." 

After  her  brother  and  sister  disappeared, 
a  Turkish  family  took  her  in  and  she  "ended 
up  in  an  orphanage  in  Marseilles.  An  uncle 
and  aunt  in  Worcester  located  her  through 
the  Red  Cross." 

Egazarians  father  had  come  to  this  coun- 
try before  the  massacres.  He  was  17  in  1915. 
the  youngest  of  eight  brothers,  and  had 
come  here  with  an  older  brother  who  went 
back  to  the  homeland.  "The  brother  said. 
"You're  the  youngest,  and  you're  going  to 
stay.  Somebody  has  to  survive  this.'  My 
father  never  heard  any  more  from  any  of 
his  brothers. 

"The  Armenians  had  picnics  and  would 
talk  to  people  who  had  just  come  over,  to 
ask.  "Did  you  come  from  this  village?  Did 
you  know  so-and-so?  But  as  best  as  my 
father  could  determine,  his  mother  and 
father  and  brothers  and  all  their  children, 
they  were  all  dead." 

Harry  Egazarian  was  given  an  Armenian 
name  when  he  was  bom— Haratoun.  which 
means  "resurrection." 

Egazarian  is  thoroughly  American, 
though  his  heritage  is  in  his  heart.  He  calls 
himself  a  chezok.  a  neutral,  and  he  says  the 
idea  of  an  independent  Armenia  is  "some- 
what of  a  hopeless  dream.  But  we  don't  give 
up.  Look  at  Martin  Luther  King,  there's 
always  the  hope  of  some  day  having  some- 
thing."  But  Egazarian  wouldnt  go  over  to 
Armenia  to  make  his  home  or  go  to  war  for 
Armenian  independence.  I'm  an  Ameri- 
can." He  thinks  most  Armenian-Americans 
feel  that  way;  "the  fire  begins  to  diminish 
the  longer  they're  here.  That's  the  natural 
way  of  life. " 

Still,  in  Pat's  Medical  Pharmacy  on  Main 
Street,  there's  a  painting  of  Mount  Ararat. 
"Its  a  symbol  of  Armenia  to  me,"  Egazarian 
says.  Its  a  very  integral  part  of  our  histo- 
ry."  On  Armenian  Martyrs  Day.  he  has  or- 
ganized memorials  at  Town  Hall,  inviting 
members  of  the  Armenian  community  to  re- 
member the  1915  massacres.  He  is  angry 
that  the  Turkish  govemment  continues  to 
deny  that  they  happened. 

He  remembers  something  about  his 
mother.  "When  I  was  a  young  boy  going  to 
bed, "  he  says,  "she'd  tuck  me  in  and  shed 
say— she'd  say  it  in  Armenian.  You  can 
forget  my  name,  forget  who  I  am,  forget  my 
face  if  you  will.  But  never  forget  you're  Ar- 
menian.' " 

YEPREM  KELEGIAN 

The  Rev.  Father  Yeprem  Kelegian  is  a 
slim,  black-bearded  man,  41  years  old,  who 
seems  at  once  to  be  troth  serene  and  passion- 
ately intense.  At  times— as  when  he  talks  of 
prejudices  rooted  in  the  massacres— he  sighs 
deeply. 

He  is  pastor  of  St.  George  Armenian 
Church  in  Hartford,  which  has  about  100 
families  as  members.  He  sees  the  church  as 
the  central  force  for  Armenians,  a  "unifying 
factor  "  beyond  their  often  fractious  politics. 

Kelegian  remembers,  as  a  small  boy,  visit- 
ing his  grandfather  in  Racine,  Wis.,  and 
playing  with  other  Armenian  children.  In- 
stead of  cowboys  and  Indians,  they  played 
Dashnaks  and  Ramgavars.  Yeprem  didn't 
know  what  it  meant,  and  asked  his  grandfa- 
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ther  which  he  was.  and  his  grandfather 
said.  "You're  a  chezok.  "That  means  neu- 
tral, but  to  an  Armenian,  neutral  doesn't 
mean  uncommitted. 

The  church  has  been  at  the  center  of  Ar- 
menian political  maelstroms  for  60  years. 
The  Dashnaks  and  Ramgavars  clashed 
sharply  in  1933  and  established  two  sepa- 
rate branches  of  the  church,  each  looking  to 
a  different  catholicos.  or  pope.  The  split  has 
not  been  an  esoteric  clerical  squabble:  it  has 
kept  Armenians  in  this  country  divided  and 
even  led  to  the  assassination  of  an  Armeni- 
an archbishop  in  New  York  in  1933. 

Father  Kelegian  deplores  the  idea  of 
churches  being  Dashnak  or  Ramgavar.  As 
passions  cool,  many  other  Armenians  are  be- 
ginning to  feel  as  he  does.  The  bitterness  of 
earlier  days  is  forgotten  by  the  younger  gen- 
eration, and  the  Oashnak/Ramgavar  desina- 
tion  for  churches  is  becoming  largely  mean- 
ingless. A  sign  of  the  mending  came  after 
the  earthquake,  when  the  catholicos  from 
the  mother  church  in  Soviet  Armenia  vis- 
ited New  York  and  made  a  plea  for  unity  be- 
tween the  American  branches  of  the 
church. 

Because  of  their  faith,  because  of  their 
early  Christianity.  Armenians  in  times  past 
looked  to  the  church  as  a  constant,  says. 
Kelegian.  Through  the  centuries,  "in  an 
area  where  there  was  so  much  turmoil,  so 
many  shifting  powers,  the  unifying  factor 
was  that  we  had  one  church,  one  bishop, 
one  patirarch." 

Religion,  he  says,  "is  seeded  and  embed- 
ded like  a  jewel  in  your  culture."  In  Arme- 
nia, the  church  was  always  very  much  a 
part  of  life.  "There  was  a  church  in  every 
village,  and  there  were  services  every  day 
built  around  the  work  day— predawn,  dawn, 
noon,  and  evening.  That's  the  way  religion 
used  to  be.  t>efore  the  massacres,  before  we 
hit  America." 

It's  a  source  of  great  concern  to  many  Ar- 
menians that  two  churches— each  with  the 
same  liturgy  and  beliefs— have  developed. 
But  even  so.  in  America  the  church  has  kept 
alive  the  culture.  "The  only  viable  strong 
center  for  Armenians  is  the  church,"  says 
Father  Kelegian.  "We  have  political  parties, 
we  have  cultural  associations,  but  they 
wouldn't  be  alive  if  it  weren't  for  the 
church." 

Today,  at  St.  George  Church,  there  are 
Armenian  language  classes  for  children,  and 
there's  a  choral  group  that  sings  Armenian 
songs.  Once  or  twice  a  year,  a  cultural 
event— a  dance  or  musical  troupe— is  spon- 
sored. Often  there  are  church  dinners, 
always  with  special  programs  related  to  Ar- 
menian culture— a  talk  or  songs  or  poetry. 
During  services  the  liturgical  prayers  and 
chants  and  the  words  of  the  haunting  music 
are  in  classical  Armenian,  and  the  sermons 
are  delivered  in  both  English  and  Armenian. 

There  has  been  a  coming  together  of  Ar- 
menians, but  nothing  happens  immediately. 
Their  history  and  the  massacres,  Kelegian 
says,  "hold  a  prominent  place  in  our  psyche. 
It  is  part  of  our  psyche.  When  the  Armeni- 
ans are  pushed  against  the  wall  and  op- 
pressed, all  we  have  is  each  other.  We  can 
fight  one  another,  we  are  headstrong,  inde- 
pendent, we  have  our  opinions  so  we'll  fight 
with  one  another.  But  when  we  get  pushed 
into  the  comer,  we  look  to  each  other." 

The  earthquake  pushed  them  against  the 
wall  again.  The  grief  was  deep.  "It  is  like 
our  brothers  and  sisters  died  over  there." 
Kelegian  says.  "There  are  so  few  of  us.  and 
when  we  lost  that  many— I  don't  go  by  the 
government  figures— it  took  a  part  of  me 
away,  it  took  a  part  of  my  history  away. 


"And,  my  God,  what  are  we  going  to  do 
without  all  those  little  children  who  died 
.  .  .  without  our  future?" 

ANOUSH  N.  KHACHOYAN 

Anoush  Khachoyan  has  a  double  view  of 
the  Armenian  character.  She  is  American 
bom,  and,  from  1976,  when  she  was  17, 
through  1982,  she  studied  music  at  the  Go- 
midas  Conservatory  of  Music  in  Yerevan. 
She  is  a  pianist,  and  she  directs  and  sings 
with  an  Armenian  capella  group  in  Hart- 
ford. She  knows  Armenians  in  their  home- 
land, and  she  knows  them  here.  They  infuri- 
ate her.  And  she  loves  them.  She  is  Armeni- 
an to  the  core. 

"Armenians  have  so  much  going  for  them 
if  they  would  only  Just  believe  in  them- 
selves," she  says.  "I  see  them  as  a  nation 
lacking  in  self-respect  and  a  sense  of  their 
own  personal  power." 

At  the  time  of  the  earthquake,  she  read  of 
the  Armenians  blaming  Soviet  leader  Mik- 
hail Gorbachev  for  "the  way  things  were 
and  the  fact  that  the  buildings  were  so 
shoddy  they  collapsed.  We  heard  them 
doing  a  lot  of  blaming  of  other  people.  .  .  . 

"The  Armenians  are  so  used  to  being  the 
victim  that  when  a  national  disaster  hap- 
pens, they  turn  immediately  to  the  people 
in  charge  and  point  accusing  fingers.  I  think 
it's  definitely  a  50-50  responsibility  ...  I 
think  the  people  need  to  understand  that 
they  have  personal  power  and  are  responsi- 
ble for  a  lot  of  it. 

"I  think  Armenians  wonder  if  God  is  on 
their  side.  I  think  they  feel  life  happens  to 
them,  and  that  they  are  powerless  in  life  to 
do  anything  about  their  lot." 

Then,  referring  to  the  story  that  God  gave 
the  Armenians  leftover  rocks  for  their  land, 
she  says,  "Armenians  choose  their  destiny. 
The  destiny  they  choose  is  rocks,  because 
they  don't  know  there's  land  out  there." 

Anoush  Khachoyan  is  talking  from  the 
anger  and  frustration  of  being  Armenian, 
and  from  enormous  pride  in  the  accomplish- 
ments of  her  people.  She  goes  on  to  say, 
"The  Armenian  people  are  wonderful 
people.  They're  very  hardworking.  They're 
bright,  bright  people  ...  I  think  they  have 
a  lot  of  psychological  problems  ...  As  a 
nation,  they  have  a  feeling  of  victimiza- 
tion .  .  ." 

She  acknowledges  they  have  been  victims. 
She  speaks  of  a  family— two  sisters,  a  broth- 
er, their  parents— that  she  knew  in  Arme- 
nia. They  had  come  from  Syria  to  their 
homeland  and,  during  the  Stalin  years,  were 
sent  to  Siberia.  The  brother  was  forced  to 
roll  logs  down  frozen  rivers  in  bare  feet:  he 
developed  severe  circulation  problems,  "but 
somehow  he  made  it." 

They  had  come  to  pioneer  and  build,  and 
were  sent  to  Siberia.  "What  does  that  do  to 
you?  Blow  after  blow  after  blow.  Where  are 
you  going  to  find  the  courage  to  raise  your 
head?  You're  afraid  you'll  see  another  hand 
coming  down." 

The  creativity  of  the  Armenians  and  their 
ability  not  to  focus  on  what  they've  gone 
through  keeps  them  from  depression,  she 
says.  "They've  learned  to  cultivate  denial  to 
such  a  high  art  form  that  they  think  it's  re- 
ality. They  deny  they're  in  pain." 

But  she  sees  the  pain  revealing  itself  in 
their  art.  She  speaks  of  paintings  she  saw  in 
Armenia— "so  painful,  lots  of  broken  faces, 
broken  hearts.  Contemporary  music  is  very 
difficult  to  listen  to.  There's  a  lot  of  disso- 
nance, a  lot  of  suppressed  anger." 

There  are  paradoxes  and  contradictions  in 
some  of  what  Khachoyan  says;  paradox 
seems  to  be  another  part  of  the  Armenian 
psyche.  She  gets  angry  at  the  "victim"  com- 


plex she  sees— but  does  that  mean  Armenia 
should  take  its  fate  in  its  hands,  rise  up,  and 
fight  for  independence?  No.  She  is  prag- 
matic. 

"A  free  Armenia  now  would  be  devastat- 
ing. At  this  point  they  can't  handle  it.  They 
don't  know  how  to  govern  themselves  .  .  . 
What  they  need  to  do  is  prepare." 

Armenians,  she  says,  are  "spared  the  pain 
of  not  knowing  where  they  belong.  They  are 
blessed  with  a  clear  identity,  a  clear  histo- 
ry." It's  a  history,  though,  of  so  much  op- 
pression—and so  many  accomplishments. 
She  has  mixed  feelings  about  the  future, 
about  Dashnak  goals  of  independence.  She 
says,  "It's  nice  to  have  the  Utopia  of  a  free 
Armenia— but  when  we're  ready."  She 
recites  a  poem,  translating  from  the 
Armenian: 
If  we  ever  enslaved  anyone,  it  was  with  our 

eyes 
If  we  were  ever  masters,  it  was  through  our 

books 
If  we  ever  ruled,  we  ruled  through  our  songs 
If  we  ever  oppressed,  it  was  only  through 

our  wounds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with  Armenian-Americans 
in  my  own  1 1  th  Congressional  District  as  well 
as  across  this  Nation,  in  observing  this  impor- 
tant anniversary,  and  I  share  the  hope  of  Ar- 
menian-Americans that  one  day  Yerevan  will 
again  reign  as  the  capital  of  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent Armenian  nation. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  PAIR  HOUS- 
ING FOR  ALL  AMERICANS  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Shaw]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  will  intro- 
duce the  Fair  Housing  for  Americans  of  All 
Ages  Act.  It  is  intended  to  restore  housing 
choices  for  senior  citizens  and  families  without 
children.  In  my  own  State  of  Florida,  and  14 
other  States,  individuals  under  the  age  of  55 
had  long  enjoyed  the  option  of  living  In  all- 
adult  communities.  However,  Public  Law  100- 
430,  tfie  Fair  Housing  Act  Amendments  of 
1988  has  taken  away  that  choice  for  many  in- 
dividuals. 

This  law  has  resulted  in  a  ground-swell  of 
concern  among  senior  citizens.  Seniors  na- 
tionwide are  scrambiling  to  qualify  for  an  ex- 
emption from  the  requirement  that  they  admit 
families  with  children  to  their  retirement  com- 
munities. When  you  represent  a  district,  as  I 
do,  with  more  than  90,000  senior  citizens— be- 
lieve me— that  Is  a  whole  lot  of  scrambling. 

Under  last  year's  new  law,  we  tried  to 
create  a  safe  harbor  for  seniors,  which  Is 
good.  But,  unfortunately,  we  have  taken  away 
the  nghts  of  adults  below  the  age  of  55. 
That's  because  80  percent — and  in  some 
cases  100  percent— of  the  residents  of  adult 
communities  must  be  above  the  age  of  55  in 
order  for  that  community  to  qualify  for  all-adult 
status.  So  under  last  year's  law,  certain  cou- 
ples under  55  without  children  would  not  be 
alllowed  to  reside  in  a  quiet,  all-adult  commu- 
nity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  supported  the  Fair  Housing 
Act  Amendments  of  1988  because  I  believe 
that  stronger  laws  to  prevent  discrimination  in 
housing  benefit  all  Americans.  However  well- 
intended  it  may  be,   Public  Law   100-430  is 
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unfair  to  adults  under  55.  Creating  laws  that 
benefit  one  group  by  stealing  away  rights  from 
another  is  not  fair. 

My  legislation  will  ensure  that  Americans  of 
all  ages  can  enjoy  equal  protection  under  our 
Federal  antidiscrimination  in  housing  law.  Only 
then  will  this  law  truly  live  up  to  its  title:  "Fair 
Housing." 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  REVEREND  DR. 
WALTER  HENDERSON 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Fish]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this  opportuni- 
ty to  pay  tribute  to  Dr.  Walter  Henderson,  on 
the  anniversary  of  his  20th  year  as  pastor  of 
the  Ebenezer  Baptist  Church  in  Poughkeepsie, 
NY.  Dr.  Henderson  is  a  man  of  many  talents, 
and  it  is  my  distinct  honor  to  recognize  him 
today  for  his  great  service  to  our  community  in 
each  of  his  roles— as  pastor,  teacher,  commu- 
nity leader,  and  author. 

Dr.  Henderson  is  a  native  of  Henderson, 
NC.  His  leadership  ability  was  developed  at  a 
very  early  age  through  his  youth  service  as  a 
church  school  teacher,  usher,  member  of  the 
choir,  and  youth  leader  at  the  Brookston  Bap- 
tist Church,  Graystone,  NC.  At  the  age  of  19, 
he  was  licensed  to  preach,  and  was  ordained 
in  the  Gospel  ministry  at  the  age  of  24. 

Dr.  Henderson  chose  to  continue  his  work 
in  the  Christian  faith  at  Virginia  Union  Universi- 
ty, Richmond,  VA,  where  he  received  an  AB 
degree  in  sociology  in  1951,  and  a  master  of 
divinity  in  theology  in  1954.  In  1978,  the  facul- 
ty and  txjard  of  trustees  of  the  Theological 
School  of  Drew  University  in  Madison,  NJ, 
conferred  upon  him  a  doctor  of  ministry 
degree. 

Dr.  Henderson's  ministry  began  at  the 
Morning  Star  Baptist  Church,  Miles,  VA,  con- 
currently with  the  Hartswell  Baptist  Church, 
Lancaster  County,  VA.  In  addition  to  his  work 
as  a  pastor,  he  also  taught  in  Virginia  public 
schools  from  1954  to  1969,  where  he  held  the 
positions  of  president  of  the  Gloucester 
County  Teachers  Association;  president  of  the 
Eastville  Sunday  School  Union;  chairman  of 
the  Parents  Advisory  Committee  on  Federal 
Programs,  Matthews,  VA;  and  a  member  of 
the  Steering  Committee  of  Federal  Programs, 
Matthews,  VA. 

In  1 969,  Dr.  Henderson  accepted  the  call  to 
the  Ebenezer  Baptist  Church  in  Poughkeepsie, 
NY.  His  accomplishments  in  the  last  20  years 
have  been  outstanding.  Under  his  effective 
leadership,  the  church  has  grown  in  member- 
ship, stewardship,  and  fellowship.  While  he 
has  implemented  many  excellent  programs 
designed  to  benefit  the  entire  community,  per- 
haps the  most  important  are  those  which  di- 
rectly assist  the  youth  of  his  congregation. 
Since  Dr.  Henderson's  tenure  began,  there 
has  been  an  enrichment  of  the  total  educa- 
tional program  of  the  church;  a  scholarship 
program  has  Ijeen  established  to  promote  and 
give  financial  aid  to  high  school  graduates; 
special  services  have  been  made  available  in 
counseling  for  individuals,  groups,  couples, 
and  families;  a  junior  choir,  male  chorus,  youth 
usher  group,  and  board  of  missions  have  all 


been  organized;  and  there  has  been  a  revital- 
ization  of  the  Baptist  Youth  Fellowship. 

Dr.  Henderson  is  deeply  involved  in  a  theol- 
ogy which  reaches  beyond  the  walls  of  his 
church  in  rendering  service.  During  the  1970's 
he  served  as  president  of  the  Dutchess 
County  Committee  for  Economic  Opportunity 
and  as  the  chairman  of  the  Commission  on 
Human  Relations  for  the  City  of  Poughkeep- 
sie. In  1983,  as  president  of  the  Mid-Hudson 
Coalition  of  Conscience,  he  coordinated  a 
caravan  of  buses  for  the  20th  anniversary 
celebration  of  the  historic  march  on  Wash- 
ington by  the  late  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 
Currently,  he  is  a  member  of  the  NAACP  and 
the  Dutchess  County  Clergy  Association,  and 
is  also  the  president  of  the  Poughkeepsie 
Area  Ministerial  Alliance.  In  addition,  Dr.  Hen- 
derson has  rendered  devoted  service  in  the 
Central  Hudson  Baptist  Association,  having 
held  the  positions  of  dean  of  Christian  educa- 
tion; chairman  of  the  board  of  Christian  edu- 
cation; director  of  Christian  education;  and 
vice  moderator,  as  well  as  moderator  of  the 
association. 

And  as  if  all  of  these  involvements  don't 
keep  him  busy  enough.  Dr.  Henderson  is  also 
the  author  of  several  articles  including  his 
latest,  "Doing  Theology  in  Contemporary  Soci- 
ety." He  recently  made  a  tour  of  the  Holy 
Land  and  Rome,  and  is  in  the  process  of  writ- 
ing a  book  due  to  be  published  in  the  near 
future. 

Above  all,  he  is  a  devoted  husband  to  his 
wife  Bernice,  father  to  his  two  children,  Rollin 
and  Valierie,  and  grandfather  of  two,  Lemarr 
and  Kristina. 

Rev.  Dr.  Walter  R.  Henderson  is  clearly  a 
man  of  great  strength  and  determination,  who 
has  dedicated  his  entire  life  to  educating  and 
enriching  the  lives  not  only  of  the  members  of 
his  congregation,  but  of  the  entire  community. 
It  has  been  a  great  honor  for  me  to  have 
been  able  to  serve  such  an  outstanding  man 
for  the  past  20  years. 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  GARBAGE  IN 
AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Hoch- 
brueckner]  is  recognized  for  60  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  HOCHBRUECKNER.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  very  pleased  to  have 
this  opportunity  to  address  my  col- 
leagues and  this  Nation  on  a  major 
issue  we  have  in  the  United  States, 
which  is  the  problem  of  garbage. 
While  it  is  not  a  high  tech  or  a  very  in- 
teresting subject,  it  certainly  is  an  im- 
portant one  for  our  Nation. 

I  am  very  pleased  and  proud  of  the 
support  that  my  colleagues  have 
shown.  I  am  very  pleased  that  I  have 
several  colleagues  who  will  be  speak- 
ing with  me  on  this  subject  this 
evening.  I  will  be  submitting  state- 
ments on  behalf  of  many  of  my  col- 
leagues •  Indicating  their  support  for 
legislation  that  will  in  fact  help  us  to 
resolve  this  very  important  waste 
problem  that  we  do  have. 


I  am  also  very  pleased  by  the  117  co- 
sponsors  of  my  legislation.  H.R.  500, 
which  is  the  most  comprehensive 
waste  management  and  garbage  treat- 
ment bill  submitted  in  the  Congress, 
and  this  is  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
both  Democrats  and  Republicans,  who 
recognize  the  importance  of  this  prob- 
lem and  the  need  to  deal  with  it. 

Now,  garbage  is  a  major  problem  in 
our  Nation.  Certainly  we  all  recall  the 
Islip  garbage  barge  that  traveled 
around  the  world  trying  to  dispose  of 
tor«  of  local  municipal  waste  from 
Long  Island. 

It  is  only  appropriate  that  since 
Long  Island  sort  of  demonstrated  and 
manifested  this  problem  that  someone 
like  myself,  a  Congressman  from  Long 
Island,  should  come  forward  with 
what  I  believe  and  many  of  my  col- 
leagues support  as  a  major  solution  to 
the  problem. 

Certainly  we  are  a  wasteful  Nation. 
We  as  a  people  produce  approximately 
1  ton  of  garbage  per  person  per  year  in 
this  Nation,  and  it  is  a  big  problem 
and  it  is  getting  worse. 

Since  1983,  we  have  had  3,000  land- 
fills closed.  By  1993,  we  fully  expect 
one-third  of  the  remaining  landfills  to 
close. 

Now,  certainly  on  Long  Island  we 
have  a  major  problem  with  garbage. 
We  have  passed  legislation  when  I  was 
a  member  of  the  State  legislature  to  in 
fact  abandon  landfills  on  Long  Island, 
and  the  reason  is  because  we  recog- 
nized that  our  ground  water  is  our 
only  source  of  drinking  water  for  the 
2.7  million  people  who  live  on  Long 
Island. 

In  fact.  If  we  were  a  State,  we  In 
Nassau  and  Suffolk  Counties  of  New 
York  State  on  Long  Island  would  in 
fact  be  the  23d  largest  State.  So  we 
have  2.7  million  people  who  rely  on 
drinking  water  from  the  ground. 

We  recognized  back  in  1983  at  the 
State  level  that  we  were  polluting  our 
drinking  water  at  such  an  alarming 
rate  that  we  passed  legislation  to  ban 
landfllling  on  Long  Island  by  1990. 

So  we  have  to  deal  with  the  problem. 
We  have  brought  a  focus  to  it.  So  it  is 
appropriate  that  we  deal  with  this 
issue,  certainly  from  a  Long  Island 
point  of  view  and  from  a  national 
point  of  view. 

Interestingly  enough,  let  me  point 
out  that  if  you  look  at  Long  Island, 
last  year,  1988,  we  exported  from  Long 
Island  724,000  tons  of  garbage  to  other 
States  for  landfllling. 

D  1750 

In  contrast,  everyone  has  heard  of 
Long  Island  potatoes.  In  fact,  my 
county  of  Suffolk  is  the  leading  agri- 
cultural county  In  all  of  New  York 
State.  In  contrast  with  the  724,000 
tons  of  garbage  that  we  exported,  we 
also  exported  100  tons  of  potatoes,  and 
we  exported  20,000  tons  of  seafood  and 
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4.000  tons  of  the  famous  Long  Island 
ducks.  In  contrast,  we  exported  many 
times  more  that  weight  of  potatoes 
and  seafood  and  ducks  in  garbage,  and 
that  is  not  something  to  be  proud  of. 

Certainly  New  York  City,  we  were 
pleased  to  see,  will  increase  by  25  per- 
cent the  amount  of  recycling  of  their 
own  garbage  that  they  produce  above 
the  15  percent  they  presently  recycle. 

Where  do  we  go  from  here?  Certain- 
ly from  a  national-priority  point  of 
view,  I  see  the  following  pecking  order 
in  terms  of  how  we  must  treat  our  Na- 
tion's garbage,  and  certainly  we  must, 
first  off,  reduce  the  amount  of  waste 
that  we  produce.  It  is  important  that 
we  cut  back  on  the  amount  of  garbage 
that  we  produce.  Second,  we  need  to 
maximize  the  amount  of  garbage  that 
we  recycle.  Third,  we  need  to  maxi- 
mize that  which  we  compost  after  we 
take  out  what  we  have  recycled,  and 
only  last  should  we  be  incinerating  or 
landfilling  our  garbage.  So  that  really 
is  the  priority  list,  the  first  being 
reduce  the  amount  of  garbage  we 
produce,  second,  maximize  the  recy- 
cling of  the  garbage  we  produce,  third 
to  maximize  the  composing  of  what  is 
left,  and,  lastly,  only  as  a  last  resort, 
to  incinerate  or  landfill  our  garbage. 

I  have  prepared,  as  might  be  expect- 
ed of  someone  from  an  engineering 
background  who  would  come  loaded 
with  charts,  and  I  have  come  with  two 
charts.  The  first  chart  presents  essen- 
tially the  average  contents  of  U.S. 
landfills  and  possible  strategies  under 
my  legislation,  H.R.  500. 

If  we  look  at  the  chart,  we  will  see 
that,  for  example,  if  we  take  apart  our 
average  waste  stream,  about  37  per- 
cent is  paper  and  paperboard  products. 
For  example,  a  lot  of  people  do  not  re- 
alize that  just  one  edition  of  the 
Sunday  New  York  Times,  one  edition. 
consumes  over  50,000  trees  in  terms  of 
the  virgin  paper  that  goes  into  1  edi- 
tion. Thirty-seven  percent  of  our 
waste  stream  is  paper  and  paperboard. 
and  clearly  we  can  recycle  that,  or  we 
can  compost  it,  or  we  can  do  some  of 
both. 

Thirty  percent  of  our  waste  stream 
is  food  and  yard  wastes,  and  clearly 
that  is  garbage  that  is  appropriate  for 
composting. 

Third,  we  have  10  percent  of  the 
waste  stream  is  glass,  and  glass  can  be 
used  in  a  variety  of  ways.  It  is  certain- 
ly just  sand.  There  are,  for  example. 
two  counties  on  Long  Island.  Nassau. 
and  Suffolk,  that  have  made  a  deal 
with  each  other  that  they  will,  in  fact, 
take  the  glass  from  the  waste  stream, 
crush  it.  and  use  it  for  subpaving  on 
roadways.  Why  not?  It  is  only  sand, 
and  it  makes  sense  to  recycle  it  in  this 
way. 

Ten  percent  of  our  waste  stream  is 
metals,  and  whether  it  is  steel,  ferrous 
kind  of  metal,  or  aluminum,  clearly  it 
can  be  recycled. 


Six  percent  of  our  waste  stream  is  in 
miscellaneous,  oddball  things,  con- 
struction wastes,  and  these  are  tough 
to  deal  with,  and  probably  might  be 
appropriate  for  landfilling. 

Seven  percent  are  plastics,  by 
weight,  but  that  also  represents  14  to 
20  percent  of  our  waste  stream  by 
volume.  That  is  an  area  that  needs  a 
lot  of  work.  As  we  know,  plastics  will 
remain  in  landfills  for  many  years,  and 
they  are  designed  to  survive,  and  they 
do.  They  represent  a  large  problem  for 
us  in  terms  of  how  to  deal  with  them. 

That  is  the  composition  of  our  aver- 
age landfill  and  our  waste  stream. 
What  can  we  do  about  it?  My  bill,  H.R. 
500,  is  designed  essentially  to  do  two 
things:  one  is  to  reduce  the  waste 
stream  and,  second,  to  change  its  com- 
position so  that  we  can  more  readily 
deal  with  it.  Certainly  we  promote  a 
large  amount  of  recycling. 

On  the  back  side  of  this  chart  is  a 
second  chart  that  shows  what  H.R. 
500  does.  H.R.  500  is  a  bill  that  I  intro- 
duced last  year.  We  had  a  hearing  on 
it  in  Science,  Space,  and  Technology, 
and  we  learned  a  lot.  In  fact,  last  year 
it  was  called  H.R.  5000.  but  this  year 
since  I  got  it  in  earlier  I  got  a  much 
lower  number. 

Basically  what  H.R.  500  would  do  is 
this:  It  is  a  5-year  program,  and  its 
purpose,  as  I  say.  is  ultimately  to  deal 
with  our  garbage.  What  it  would  do  is 
this:  After  enactment,  and  this  is  the 
5-year  program,  by  the  sixth  month, 
the  Commerce  Department,  and  they 
have  a  major  play  in  this,  because 
clearly  one  of  the  problems  we  have  is 
if  we  are  going  to  maximize  our  recy- 
cling of  our  waste,  whether  it  is 
metals,  glass,  paper,  it  is  important 
that  we  have  the  marketplaces  to  sell 
that  recycled  commodity,  and  so  Com- 
merce plays  a  very  important  role. 

One  of  the  things  that  they  are  di- 
rected to  do  after  enactment  of  this 
law  is  to  open  an  Office  of  Recycling, 
Research,  and  Information.  They  will 
be  given  $10  million  to  utilize  in  the 
form  of  grants,  and  those  grants 
mainly  will  probably  go  into  the  area 
of  plastics,  because  as  we  know,  we 
have  a  major  problem  with  the  plas- 
tics. 

In  fact,  there  is  a  big  battle  going  on 
now  as  to  whether  we  should  have  de- 
.,'radable  plastics,  or  whether  they 
should  all  be  recyclable  plastics,  and 
that  battle  will  continue.  Clearly  I  en- 
vision most  of  this  grant  money  would 
go  toward  developing  ways  to  handle 
the  plastics  in  our  waste  stream. 

Also,  by  month  6,  we  would  require 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
begin  a  variety  of  compost  projects.  It 
is  important  that  we  tell  the  thou- 
sands of  municipal  governments  in 
this  Nation  that  have  control  of  the 
garbage,  who  are  responsible  for  the 
garbage,  the  best  way  to  handle  the 
composting  side  of  that  waste.  That  is 
what  the  Agriculture  Department  will 


do  after  month  6  of  the  enactment  of 
this  law. 

By  year  1,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture is  to  report  on  the  various 
composting  projects  that  they  will 
have  developed  so  that  we  can  promul- 
gate this  information,  disseminate  it 
to  all  of  the  municipalities  around  our 
Nation,  so  that  they  can  do  a  better 
job  of  composting  the  wastes  that  are 
in  fact  not  recycled  or  handled  in  some 
other  way. 

By  year  2.  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment will  report  on  essentially  the 
plastics  side  of  things,  on  recycling,  de- 
gradable,  and  also  product  warning 
labels.  What  that  means  is  that  clearly 
we  are  looking  to  Commerce  to  look  at 
all  of  the  plastics  that  are  in  the  waste 
stream  and  decide  which  of  them 
should  be  recyclable,  which  of  them 
should  be  degradable,  and  if  they 
decide  they  should  be  degradable.  they 
should  also  suggest  which  particular 
garbage  products  which  are  plastic 
ought  to  be,  in  fact,  degradable 
through  photodegradable,  where  they 
disappear  through  sunlight,  or  wheth- 
er it  should  be  biodegradable  where 
they  are,  in  essence,  consumed  in  land- 
fills, and  also,  of  course,  they  should 
look  at  the  possibility  of  having  prod- 
uct warning  labels  so  that  we  give  the 
consumer  the  opportunity;  let  us 
assume  that  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment decides  that  most  plastics  should 
be  recyclable,  but  some  should  be  de- 
gradable, and  if  they  make  that  deci- 
sion, and  Congress  agrees  with  that, 
then  we  would  want  to  give  the  con- 
sumer the  opportunity  to  choose  be- 
tween products,  perhaps  different  con- 
tainers where  one  says,  "This  is  a  recy- 
clable container."  and  where  the  other 
one  says.  "This  is  a  container  that  is 
degradable  and  will  end  up  in  a  land- 
fill." Let  the  consumer  choose,  and  the 
consumer  might  say.  "I  am  for  recy- 
clazble.  I  will  buy  the  product  that 
comes  in  the  recyclable  plastic  as  op- 
posed to  being  in  the  degradable  plas- 
tic container."  That  is  what  the  prod- 
uct warning  labels  are  about. 

The  bill  certainly  does  mandate,  and 
this  will  probably  be  upgraded,  that 
the  original  bill,  H.R.  500,  does  require 
that  Commerce  require  degradability 
in  six-pack  rings,  and,  in  fact,  that  is 
already  a  law.  which  is  good.  We  would 
also  require  shopping  bags  be  biode- 
gradable, fast-food  packaging  photode- 
gradable. That  could  change  based  on 
this  battle  that  is  going  on  as  to 
whether  we  should  in  fact  have  de- 
gradable plastics  versus  having  them 
all  be  recycled. 

The  bill  does  not  direct  that.  The 
bill  directs  Commerce  to  study  this 
and  decide  what  makes  sense  in  our 
Nation  at  this  time  from  an  environ- 
mental point  of  view  and  a  commercial 
point  of  view  also. 

The  bill  also  directs  Health  and 
Human  Services  to  report  on  medical 
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supplies.  We  on  Long  Island  have  had 
a  terrible  situation  last  year  where  we 
have  had  syringes,  plastic  syringes, 
wash  up  on  our  beaches,  and  so  Health 
and  Human  Services  may  decide  that 
it  makes  sense  to,  in  fact,  have  sy- 
ringes that  are  degradable  in  salt 
water.  That  is  possible.  But  they 
should  study  that. 

Also  the  bill  requires  that  the  De- 
fense Department  review  their  waste 
management  techniques  to  see  what 
they  can  do  in  order  to  minimize  the 
amount  of  garbage  that  we  produce. 
Our  Defense  Department  spends 
about  $300  billion  a  year,  much  of  it 
on  consumable  products  that  have 
packaging  that  are  a  problem  for  us. 
Hopefully  we  will  have  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  also  get  in  the  game 
and  help  us  to  reduce  waste  from  their 
point  of  view. 

By  year  4.  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment, along  with  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  will  issue  regula- 
tions on  what  should  be  recyclable  in 
terms  of  plastics  and  other  materials. 

D  1800 
Meanwhile,  of  course,  Commerce  is 
looked  to  to  help  develop  the  national 
markets  to  assure  that  once  we  in  fact 
produce  recyclable  plastics  and  other 
products  that  they  in  fact  get  recycled 
and  that  the  marketplace  does  exist  so 
that  the  recycled  paper,  and  metals, 
and  plastics  have  a  marketplace,  and 
that  is  where  Commerce  plays  an  im- 
portant role.  That  is,  it  makes  no 
sense  to  recycle  if  there  is  ultimately 
no  place  to  sell  the  recycled  commod- 
ities, and  so  Commerce  plays  a  very 
important  and  a  lead  role  in  this 
whole  process. 

By  year  5.  Commerce  must  identify  a 
list  of  mandatory  recycled  and  degrad- 
able objects  and  packaging  and  waste 
so  that  we  must  then  live  by  it.  so  that 
we  then  have  opened  up  the  market- 
place for  private  enterprise  to  get  in 
the  game,  and  to  help  produce  items, 
packaging  and  other  waste  items  that 
will  in  fact  be  recyclable  and  get  recy- 
cled. Certainly  the  EPA  would  also  be 
at  that  point  authorized  to  impose 
penalties  for  those  who  violate  this 
particular  law. 

So  this  is  the  bill  that  I  have  spent 
considerable  time  working  on.  I  think 
it  is  one  that  does  address  our  national 
garbage  problem.  It  is  one  I  am  very 
excited  about,  and  it  is  one  that  has 
now  been  submitted  to  four  different 
committees.  Certainly  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  has  been  looking  at  it, 
and  I  think  it  will  sail  through  there 
quickly.  The  House  Armed  Services 
Committee,  of  which  I  am  a  member, 
is  smiling  upon  the  bill.  Certainly  the 
Science,  Space,  and  Technology  Com- 
mittee had  hearings  last  year  and  we 
learned  a  lot.  In  fact,  we  learned  about 
the  state  of  the  plastics  industry,  and  I 
was  delighted  with  some  of  the  things 
that  are  going  on  out  in  the  market- 


place today  in  terms  of  recyclable  plas- 
tics. In  fact,  what  is  interesting  is  they 
are  actually  recycling  right  now,  and 
they  are  taking  plastics  and  making  in- 
teresting things  with  them.  They  are 
recycling  plastics  and  making  fence 
posts.  They  are  making  marine  planks 
and  other  materials.  What  a  great  way 
to  use  plastics  that  will  be  around  for 
many  years.  At  least  we  will  have 
fences  that  will  not  fall  down,  and 
that  is  important  and  a  very  useful 
way  to  utilize  plastics  today. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOCHBRUECKNER.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  commend  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Hoch- 
BRUECKNER],  for  introducing  H.R.  500, 
and  for  his  leadership  in  bringing  the 
growing  problem  of  waste  manage- 
ment and  the  need  to  develop  recy- 
cling technologies  to  the  forefront. 

In  the  United  States  over  150  million 
tons  of  municipal  solid  waste  is  gener- 
ated each  year.  Furthermore,  as  the 
amount  of  waste  generated  each  year 
continues  to  increase,  our  available 
landfill  capacity  continues  to  decrease. 
More  and  more.  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  citizens  of  our  Nation  are  be- 
coming acutely  aware  of  this  escalat- 
ing problem.  In  less  than  a  decade, 
under  the  current  disposal  rates,  all  of 
New  York's  existing  landfills  will  be 
closed. 

The  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  estimates  that  one-half  of  the 
Nation's  cities  will  reach  landfill  ca- 
pacity by  1990. 

In  my  22d  Congressional  District  of 
New  York,  the  landfill  disposal  crisis  is 
one  of  our  most  serious  problems.  The 
past  several  years  have  witnessed  a 
proliferation  of  dumps  and  landfills  of 
every  possible  variety.  Often  these 
sites  are  located  perilously  close  to  our 
local  communities  and,  most  alarming- 
ly, to  sole  source  aquifers  which 
supply  the  vital  water  supplies  upon 
which  we  all  rely. 

Fortunately  there  are  solutions  to 
this  growing  dilemma. 

One  viable  and  immediate  solution  is 
to  implement  and  improve  our  recy- 
cling technologies.  By  some  estimates, 
more  than  half  of  the  solid  wastes  gen- 
erated could  be  economically  recycled. 
Recycling  saves  energy  and  con- 
serves natural  resources  by  reducing 
the  use  of  raw  materials. 

For  every  ton  of  crushed  used  glass 
added  to  a  glass  plants  furnace,  energy 
costs  drop  as  much  as  5  percent.  Turn- 
ing used  aluminum  cans  into  new  ones 
takes  95  percent  less  energy  than  re- 
fining new  metal  from  bauxite. 

Furthermore,  over  1  million  tons  of 
air  pollutants  could  be  eliminated  by 
doubling  worldwide  aluminum  recov- 
ery rates. 


While  aluminum  and  glass  recycling 
have  been  successful,  plastic  recycling 
has  not  been  as  successful.  Plastic  dis- 
cards have  grown  from  less  than 
400,000  tons  in  1960  to  10  million  tons 
in  1984. 

Plastic  cannot  be  recycled  as  easily 
as  glass  and  aluminum.  Separation  of 
plastic  is  difficult  due  to  the  many 
varied  compositions  with  similar  ap- 
pearances. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  abundsuice 
of  plastic  and  styrofoam  packaging 
discarded  at  our  landfill  sites  contrib- 
utes significantly  to  the  waste  man- 
agement problem.  The  volume  of 
packaging  waste  has  increased  80  per- 
cent since  1960,  and  plastics  represent 
the  fastest  growing  segment  of  this 
packaging  boom.  Unless  we  begin  to 
act  now  to  reduce  these  materials,  the 
problem  will  only  exacerbate,  and  we 
will  truly  come  to  know  the  meaning 
of  the  word  "crisis." 

New  technologies  are  slowly  being 
developed  to  address  these  problems. 
The  recent  formation  of  biodegradable 
plastic  made  partially  from  com 
starch  has  vast  implications  for  our 
environment. 

Yet  we  need  further  research  and 
development  to  fully  develop  our  po- 
tential. Congressional  action  in  this 
vital  area  will  send  a  clear  signal  to 
the  American  public  that  Congress  has 
recognized  the  vital  necessity  of  ad- 
dressing the  problem  of  our  decreasing 
landfill  space. 

H.R.  500  offers  a  viable  alternative 
to  help  relieve  the  waste  disposal 
nightmare.  It  will  seek  to  open  new 
markets  for  recycled  products  and  will 
encourage  industry  to  develop  innova- 
tive recycling  technologies  for  nondur- 
able product  packaging. 

Congress  should  take  the  initiative 
in  developing  new  and  innovative  recy- 
cling technologies  to  help  alleviate  our 
waste  disposal  dilemma. 

Mr.  HOCHBRUECKNER.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  and  greatly  appreciate  his 
kind  remarks,  especially  being  a  col- 
league from  New  York  State. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  my  dear  col- 
league and  classmate,  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama,  Mr.  Claude  Harris. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  500,  the  Recyclable  Materials  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  Development 
Act.  I  believe  it  represents  a  least -cost, 
commonsense  approach  to  our  growing 
solid  waste  problems  and  has  long- 
range  benefits  for  both  our  environ- 
ment and  our  economy. 

All  over  the  country,  people  are  be- 
coming more  and  more  aware  of  the 
environmental  downsides  of  our 
modem,  throwaway  lifestyle.  Our 
landfills  are  rapidly  reaching  maxi- 
mum capacity,  and  it  has  become 
nearly  impossible  to  site  new  landfills 
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and  incinerators  because  of  public  op- 
position. Waste  management  problems 
exist  even  in  the  most  rural  sections  of 
my  district,  and  my  constituents  are 
expressing  concern  for  the  environ- 
ment. They  are  worried  about  the 
trash  problems  our  Nation  faces,  and 
are  eager  to  see  some  positive  action 
being  talcen  toward  solving  these  prob- 
lems. If  enacted,  H.R.  500  would  help 
produce  these  solutions,  malce  them 
more  accessible,  and  develop  their  eco- 
nomic potential. 

Most  of  us  are  willing  to  do  our  part 
to  help  stave  off  the  garbage  crisis, 
but  there  is  a  lack  of  good  information 
on  the  best  way  to  do  this.  This  bill 
would  coordinate  Federal  research  ef- 
forts and  instruct  EPA  to  launch  a 
public  education  program  with  the  re- 
sults of  that  research.  Public  educa- 
tion is  a  necessary  step  in  any  waste 
management  program.  We  need  to  let 
everyone  know  what  they  can  do,  and 
also  inform  them  of  the  benefits  of 
such  measures. 

Waste  management  decisions  are 
like  most  other  management  deci- 
sions—they're based  on  economics.  If 
it  is  more  profitable  for  a  company  or 
municipality  to  waste  valuable  used 
paper,  plastic,  glass,  or  metal,  they  will 
waste  it.  If  it  is  not  worth  the  time  and 
effort  to  separate  materials  for  recy- 
cling, it  will  probably  not  be  done.  Al- 
though it  doesn't  take  a  genius  to  real- 
ize the  time  has  come  for  us  to  recycle 
what  we  use,  there  is  a  lot  that  needs 
to  be  done  to  make  recycling  more  fea- 
sible. 

We  need  to  ensure  that  markets  for 
recycled  materials  are  available,  and 
that  there  are  economic  incentives  for 
these  efforts  to  continue  to  grow.  In- 
novative recycling  technologies  need 
to  be  developed  and  made  accessible, 
and  we  need  further  research  and  rec- 
ommendations in  the  areas  of  efficient 
waste  management  methods,  including 
recycling,  composting,  and  waste-to- 
energy  which  my  hometown  of  Tusca- 
loosa has  pioneered  in,  and  also  the 
best  uses  of  bio-  and  photo-degradable 
plastics,  as  well  as  how  to  minimize 
what  we  waste  by  reducing  packaging 
and  producing  consumer  goods  that 
are  more  readily  reusable  or  recycla- 
ble. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  too  late  to  do 
something  sensible  about  the  garbage 
crisis.  H.R.  500  presents  a  reasonable, 
cost-effective  solution  to  our  waste 
management  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  for  taking  this  special 
order,  and  I  am  certainly  supportive  of 
this  legislation  and  look  fonvard  to 
working  with  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  as  it  moves  through  the  legisla- 
tive process. 

D  1810 

Mr.  HOCHBRUECKNER.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  for  his 
fine  remarks  and  his  support. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Henry]. 

Mr.  HENRY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  also  like  to 
commend  the  gentleman  once  again 
for  his  leadership  on  this  issue. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Science,  Space,  and  Technology,  it  was 
my  privilege  to  be  part  of  the  hearings 
on  the  proposal  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Hochbrueckner]  last 
year.  It  has  been  very  exciting,  quite 
frankly,  to  watch  the  improvements 
and  refinements  in  the  gentleman's 
proposal. 

I  am  very  proud  to  call  myself  an 
original  cosponsor  of  his  bill  this  year. 
I  commend  the  gentleman  for  his  lead- 
ership. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  first  want  to  thank 
my  colleague  from  New  York  for 
bringing  this  Special  Order  on  recy- 
cling together.  As  we  near  what  some 
have  called  the  crucial  decade,  in 
terms  of  global  environmental  chal- 
lenges, it  is  ironic  that  we,  as  a  "global 
leader,"  are  in  fact  leading  the  world 
in  per  capita  trash  production. 

Americans  generate  over  5  pounds  of 
refuse  per  person  per  day,  nearly  a 
100-percent  increase  in  the  last  30 
years.  Conversely,  the  number  of 
active  municipal  landfills  has  dwindled 
from  an  estimated  19,000  in  the  late 
1970's  to  somewhere  between  8,000 
and  9,000  today— this,  while  the  EPA 
expects  half  of  all  existing  landfills  to 
close  within  the  next  5  years.  No 
wonder  a  recent  National  League  of 
Cities  poll  ranked  solid  waste  disposal 
second  only  to  the  drug  epidemic  as 
one  of  the  top  three  problems  facing 
local  municipalities.  Solid  waste,  once 
considered  solely  a  local  problem,  has 
truly  become  a  national  concern.  The 
impending  catastrophe  resulting  from 
both  this  economic  and  environmental 
crisis  must  be  forestalled.  And,  there  is 
a  clear  obligation  upon  the  Congress 
to  develop  a  sensible,  comprehensive, 
and  lasting  national  solid  waste  man- 
agement policy,  now,  in  order  to  pro- 
vide a  livable  environment  for  our- 
selves and  for  our  future  generations. 

Clearly,  recycling  is  the  key  to  such 
a  policy.  And,  I  commend  my  col- 
leagues here  today  for  their  efforts  to 
address  various  aspects  of  the  recy- 
cling issue— all  of  which  are  crucial,  if 
we  are  to  reach  the  EPA's  25-percent 
national  recycling  goal  by  1992. 

My  proposal,  the  National  Beverage 
Container  Reuse  and  Recycling  Act 
(H.R.  586),  offers  an  immediate  solu- 
tion to  nearly  a  fourth  of  this  goal  at 
no  cost  to  the  Federal  Government.  In 
fact,  it  would  save  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments millions  annually  if  enacted. 

H.R.  586  would  prohibit  the  sale  of 
carbonated  soft  drinks,  beer,  wine 
coolers,  mineral  water,  or  soda  water 
in  beverage  containers  unless  such  a 
container  carried  a  refund  or  deposit 


value  of  not  less  than  5  cents.  At  the 
time  of  purchase,  this  deposit  would 
be  paid  by  the  consumer.  Beverage  re- 
tailers and  distributors  would  be  re- 
quired to  pay  back— refund— that  de- 
posit when  the  containers  are  re- 
turned—thus creating  a  self-sustaining 
recycling  network. 

Nine  States  have  similar  deposit 
laws,  they  are:  Vermont,  Oregon,  Iowa, 
Connecticut,  Delaware,  Maine,  Massa- 
chusetts, New  York,  and  Michigan. 

The  results  in  these  nine  States  have 
been  nothing  short  of  astoiuiding  in 
terms  of  reducing  litter,  encouraging 
broader  conservation  and  recycling  ef- 
forts, saving  energy  and  natural  re- 
sources, relieving  overburdened  land- 
fills, creating  jobs,  and  in  generating 
public  support  for  national  legislation. 
While  my  colleagues  from  nonbottle 
bill  States  may  be  deluged  with  argu- 
ments against  this  type  of  deposit  leg- 
islation in  the  coming  months,  I 
merely  ask  that  we  as  a  Congress  ex- 
amine the  facts.  This  body  has  never 
given  due  consideration  to  such  legis- 
lation. But  now  we  have  nearly  two 
decades  of  experience  with  beverage 
container  refund  legislation. 

We  now  know  that: 

Over  110  billion  beer  and  soft  drink 
containers  are  sold  each  year  translat- 
ing to  over  435  per  person  per  year. 

Over  90  percent  of  these  bottles  and 
cans  are  returned  in  bottle  bill  States. 

Beverage  containers  make  up  some- 
where between  5  and  10  percent  of  the 
solid  waste  stream.  By  volume  it  is  es- 
timated that  they  make  up  over  25 
percent  of  the  waste  stream. 

The  steady  stream  of  recyclable  ma- 
terials guaranteed  by  deposit  laws 
expand  viable  recycling  markets,  save 
energy,  and  conserve  natural  resources 
by  reducing  the  use  of  raw  materials. 

Ninety-eight  percent  of  the  materi- 
als used  by  the  plastic  recycling  indus- 
try come  from  the  incentive-based  col- 
lection of  empty,  plastic  PETT  beverage 
containers  from  bottle  bill  States. 

Japan,  which  recycles  over  50  per- 
cent of  its  solid  waste,  along  with 
other  foreign  nations  which  have 
made  recycling  a  large  component  of 
their  solid  waste  management  strate- 
gies, have  beverage  container  deposit 
laws. 

A  national  bottle  bill  would  save  an 
equivalent  of  over  3  billion  gallons  of 
gasoline  per  year. 

A  national  bottle  bill  would  save 
enough  energy  in  1  year  to  light  the 
city  of  Washington,  DC,  for  4  years. 

Turning  used  aluminum  cans  into 
new  ones  takes  95  percent  less  energy 
than  refining  new  metal  from  raw 
bauxite. 

One  ton  of  recycled  aluminum  saves 
4  tons  of  raw  material. 

One  ton  of  recycled  glass  saves  1.2 
tons  of  raw  material. 

For  every  10  percent  of  crushed  used 
glass  added  to  a  glass  plant's  furnace, 
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energy  costs  drop  as  much  as  5  per- 
cent. For  every  ton  of  crushed  glass 
used  in  the  manufacturing  process,  up 
to  1.2  tons  of  raw  materials  are  saved. 
Turning  used  aluminum  cans  into  new 
ones  takes  95  percent  less  energy  than 
refining  new  metal  from  raw  bauxite. 
One  ton  of  recycled  aluminum  saves  4 
tons  of  the  raw  material. 

Detractors  of  bottle  bill  law  say  we 
should  recycle  more  and  that  compre- 
hensive recycling  is  needed— they  are 
right.  But  they  use  the  argument  to 
stop  bottle  bills,  rather  than  to  utilize 
them  to  develop  even  broader  recy- 
cling efforts. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  are  aware, 
the  city  of  Newark,  NJ,  has  often  been 
cited  for  its  progressive  recycling  ef- 
forts. Thus,  I  want  to  submit  for  the 
Record  the  following  portions  of  a 
text  of  a  new  study  which  will  be  pub- 
lished in  the  June  edition  of  the  Na- 
tional League  of  Municipalities  maga- 
zine. It  clearly  states  that  both  manda- 
tory recycling  and  deposit  legislation 
is  needed. 

V.  Need  for  Additional  Lecislation 
The  City's  recyling  plan  also  calls  for  and 
supports  adoption  of  waste  reduction  legis- 
lation, including  a  beverage  container  depos- 
it law.  It  is  estimated  that  from  6  to  8  per- 
cent of  the  Citys  solid  waste  would  be  re- 
duced through  enactment  of  deposit  legisla- 
tion, with  a  resulting  saving  in  avoided  col- 
lection and  disposal  costs  of  $1.5  to  $2  mil- 
lion annually.  This  compares  to  less  than  3 
percent  of  its  municipal  solid  waste  current- 
ly recycled  through  the  Citys  existing  curb- 
side  recycling  program.  Such  legislation  is 
also   supported   because   of   the   desire   to 
reduce  the  unsightly,  non-degradable  and 
dangerous    bottle    and    can    litter,    while 
having  the  material  aggregated  for  collec- 
tion and  recycling.  This  would  create  new 
employment  opportunities.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  return  rate  for  bottles  and  cans 
with  deposit  legislation  will  exceed  90  per- 
cent, with  recycling  rates  in  excess  of  80 
percent,  as  is  the  case  in  New  York  State. 
The   planned   curbside   collection   buyback 
program  is  only  expected,  at  best,  to  recover 
30  percent  of  the  cans  and  bottles  available. 
Enactment  of  deposit  legislation  would  in- 
crease the  quantity  of  glass  recycled  in  the 
City  of  Newark  by  over  10,000  tons  annual- 
ly. It  would  also  substantially  increase  the 
amount  of  aluminum  and  plastic  recycling. 

The  deposit  system  is  so  successful  that  it 
is  drawing  aluminum  cans  from  New  Jersey 
into  New  York.  At  the  recent  Festival  of 
People  a  local  scavenger  told  Newark's  recy- 
cling coordinator,  that  he  collecU  cans  in 
Newark  and  transports  them  to  New  York 
for  the  nickel  deposit.  Even  aluminum  scrap 
worth  80  cents  per  pound  a  container  in 
New  Jersey  will  only  return  about  1  cent  to 
a  scavenger  compared  to  5  cents  per  con- 
tainer in  New  York. 

It  is  projected  that  even  with  a  continued 
and  concerted  effort  on  the  City's  curbside 
recycling  program  that  by  1989  the  total 
amount  of  all  recyclables  reclaimed  in  the 
City  of  Newark,  will  only  be  about  5  per- 
cent. 

The  bulk  of  all  recycling  now  occurring  in 
the  City  is  a  result  of  the  recycling  of  com- 
mercial material,  automobile  scrap,  asphalt, 
concrete,  white  goods,  leaves  and  woodchips. 
The  State  audited  amount  of  recycling 
which  took  place  in  1986  and  1987  can  be 


seen  in  the  attached  graphs  and  tables.  The 
table  compares  the  City  of  Newark  recyling 
program  against  the  recycling  program  of 
Montclair,  New  Jersey,  which  is  often  cited 
as  a  model  recycling  program.  Figures  are 
provided  for  each  material  recycled,  the  ton- 
nage recycled  as  well  as  the  pounds  per 
capita  for  each  material  recycled. 

It  can  further  be  seen  from  reviewing  the 
attached  graph  that  Newark  has  already  ex- 
ceeded New  Jersey's  recycling  goal.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  majority  of  the 
tonnage  recycled  was  recycled  from  com- 
mercial owners  of  the  more  than  100  li- 
censed recycling  firms  which  are  located  in 
the  City  of  Newark.  Municipalities  receive 
credit  towards  meeting  their  recycling  goal 
for  such  tonnage  recycled  under  the  New 
Jersey  Mandatory  Recycling  Act  even  if  it  is 
not  responsible  in  any  way  for  its  recycling. 
VI.  Benefits  of  Proposed  Bottle  Bill 

Legislation 
In  1987  the  aluminum  can  recovery  rate  in 
New  Jersey  was  about  20  percent,  and  the 
1987  glass  container  recycling  rate  was 
about  10  percent.  With  deposit  legislation 
the  return  rates  have  been  in  excess  of  90 
percent  in  each  of  the  nine  states  that  have 
had  this  legislation  in  effect  for  more  than 
one  year.  In  1987,  California  became  the 
tenth  state  to  enact  a  form  of  deposit  legis- 
lation. This  brings  over  30  percent  of  the 
country's  population  under  the  umbrella  of 
beverage  container  deposits. 

Annually,  New  York's  law  generates  over 
two  billion  recycled  aluminum  cans  against 
205  million  in  New  Jersey.  In  other  words, 
with  little  more  than  twice  New  Jersey's 
population.  New  York  recycles  ten  times  as 
much  container  aluminum  as  New  Jersey. 
The  story  is  much  the  same  with  glass.  Used 
beverage  container  glass  is  being  recycled  in 
New  York  at  the  rate  of  some  300,000  tons 
per  year,  or  34  pounds  of  glass  per  capita 
per  year,  compared  to  about  30,000  tons  per 
year,  or  only  8  pounds  of  glass  per  capita 
per  year,  in  New  Jersey,  for  beverage  and 
non-beverage  glass  combined.  Further  ac- 
cording to  The  Fate  of  Used  Beverage  Con- 
tainers in  the  State  of  New  York,  by  Frank- 
lin Associates,  by  July,  1986,  56  percent  of 
all  plastic  beverage  containers  sold  in  New 
York,  were  being  recycled.  Only  negligible 
amounts  of  plastic  beverage  containers  are 
being  recycled  in  New  Jersey.  New  Jersey's 
recycling  program  is  a  substantial  failure  as 
far  as  glass,  aluminum  and  plastic  contain- 
ers go. 

Newark  is  in  the  forefront  of  street  and 
sidewalk  maintenance.  In  1987  Newark  won 
first  place  in  a  national  competition  for  it's 
street  sweeping  and  anti-litter  efforts  from 
the  nationally  recognized  'American  City 
and  County  "  magazine,  but  cans,  bottles 
and  broken  glass  are  still  a  big  problem.  Its 
work  for  adoption  of  beverage  conUiner  de- 
posit legislation  is  another  step  in  the  direc- 
tion to  clean  up  the  City,  while  dramatically 
increasing  the  recycling  of  bottles  and  cans. 
This  benefit  combined  with  estimated  dis- 
posal cost  savings  have  convinced  the  City 
administration  that  deposit  legislation  is  vi- 
tally needed  in  New  Jersey. 

In  1988  the  City  of  Newark  received  two 
statewide  awards  for  it's  creative  and  highly 
successful  recycling  program,  from  the  New 
Jersey  Office  of  Recycling.  It  has  also  been 
nominated  to  receive  a  national  award  from 
the  National  Recycling  Congress  for  best 
Urban  Recycling  Program. 

VII.  Conclusion 
Recycling  activity  in  Newark,  as  well  as  in 
other  New  Jersey  municipalities,  is  rapidly 


progressing.  This  progression  is  due  pre- 
dominantly to  rapidly  escalating  solid  waste 
disposal  costs.  Major  revisions  to  the  Recy- 
cling Act,  however,  as  pointed  out  herein 
are  critical  for  continued  long  term  success 
and  stability  of  recycling  efforts  in  New 
Jersey. 

One  of  the  primary  amendments  neces- 
sary is  the  need  for  the  inclusion  of  bever- 
age container  deposit  legislation,  in  combi- 
nation with  mandatory  recycling;  in  order 
to  maximize  the  amount  of  containers  recy- 
cled, reduce  the  amount  of  solid  waste 
which  is  landfilled,  reduce  litter  and  energy 
consumption,  and  create  new  employment 
opportunities. 

The  City  of  Newark  is  supporting  such  a 
legislative  change  to  the  Recycling  Act, 
while  actively  moving  to  boost  its  local  pri- 
vate and  public  waste  reduction  and  recy- 
cling efforts.  Newark  will  continue  to  meet 
the  challenge  and  succeed  in  ite  efforts  to 
maximize  recycling  to  its  fullest  potential. 

For  more  information  concerning  New- 
ark's recycling  program  please  feel  free  to 
call  Frank  Sudol,  Manager,  Division  of  Engi- 
neering, at  201-733-4356,  or  write  to  Room 
410  City  Hall,  920  Broad  Street.  Newark, 
New  Jersey  07102. 

Mr.  HOCHBRUECKNER.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  greatly  appreciate  the  kind 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Henry],  and  I  am  delighted 
to  have  the  support  of  the  State  of 
Michigan  in  this  quest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  California  [Ms.  PelosiI. 

Ms.  PELOSI.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  and  for  organizing  this 
very  important  special  order  on  our 
Nation's  recycling  efforts. 

Little  did  we  know  when  this  special 
order  was  scheduled  that  history 
would  be  in  so  much  of  a  hurry 
throughout  the  world,  in  Asia,  the 
elections  in  Poland,  even  in  our  own 
body  we  had  an  historic  event  today. 
But  nonetheless  our  colleague  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Hochbrueckner]  re- 
minds us  that  we  must  keep  to  our 
housekeeping. 

So  I  am  particularly  grateful  that  he 
is  taking  the  leadership  on  this  issue. 

Throughout  the  country  we  have 
seen  an  increased  interest  in  develop- 
ing and  implementing  effective  waste 
management  programs.  Let  us  hope 
that  the  wandering  garbage  barge  of 
last  summer  served  as  an  incentive  for 
Federal  involvement  in  this  cricial 
issue.  I  commend  my  colleague  for  in- 
troducing H.R.  500. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  H.R.  500,  the  Re- 
cyclable Materials  Science  and  Tech- 
nology Development  Act,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  we  can  make  recycling  an 
attractive  alternative  to  traditional 
waste  disposal.  We  must  accept  the 
fact  that  this  country  is  facing  a  crisis 
in  solid  waste  management.  Americans 
bury  over  80  percent  of  the  160  million 
tons  of  garbage  generated  each  year. 
The  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
has  released  figures  showing  that 
more  than  3,000  landfills  have  been 
closed  since  1983,  and  one-half  of 
those  that  remain  open  will  be  full  by 
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1991.  We  are  rapidly  running  out  of 
places  to  bury  our  trash.  Our  coastal 
and  urban  areas  are  especially  vulner- 
able to  the  waste  management  crisis. 
These  areas  have  already  been  met 
with  the  reality  of  dwindling  land  re- 
sources. 

We  have  also  been  faced  with  the  in- 
creasing amount  of  garbage  that  is 
washing  ashore  and  killing  our  marine 
environment.  The  technology  exists 
today  for  biodegradable  plastic  food 
and  drink  packaging  and  we  must  uti- 
lize it  if  we  are  to  preserve  the  beauty 
of  our  coastline.  Not  only  have  we  pol- 
luted our  waters  for  recreational  pur- 
poses, but  we  are  killing  our  wildlife. 
Discarded  six-pack  rings  have  been 
strangling  waterfowl  and  marine  mam- 
mals for  years.  We  can  now  move  for- 
ward to  end  this  tragedy.  The  use  of 
biodegradable  materials  must  be  advo- 
cated for  products  for  which  a  recy- 
cling program  is  infeasible.  Coastal 
communities  have  been  left  to  deal 
with  not  only  their  own  refuse  prob- 
lem, but  with  the  dilemma  of  ocean 
dumping  as  well. 

This  challenge  has  brought  out  the 
best  in  some  of  our  cities  and  towns.  In 
San  Francisco  we  have  begun  to  imple- 
ment a  citywide  program  for  curbside 
pickup  of  glass  bottles,  aluminum 
cans,  and  plastic  soda  bottles,  as  well 
as  paper  products.  Begiiming  in  April 
of  this  year,  25  percent  of  San  Francis- 
co's residents  were  given  special  con- 
tainers for  their  recyclables.  It  is  our 
hope  that  the  entire  city  of  San  Fran- 
cisco will  have  the  benefit  of  this  pro- 
gram within  the  next  2  years.  This 
program  has  been  developed  and  man- 
aged by  the  mayor's  office  with  the 
goal  of  recycling  50  percent  of  the 
city's  refuse  by  2012.  Since  this  pro- 
gram began,  there  has  been  a  noticea- 
ble increase  in  the  amount  of  material 
being  recycled.  However,  Federal 
intervention  is  required  if  we  are  going 
to  attack  this  problem  more  compre- 
hensively and  effectively.  Federal 
action  is  needed  to  promote  and  en- 
courage the  recycling  of  consumer 
goods,  especially  plastics. 

Our  own  communities  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  devise  and  implement  indi- 
vidual waste  management  programs 
for  a  problem  of  national  significance. 
The  Federal  Goverrunent  must  take 
aggressive  action  in  the  area  of  market 
development  for  recycled  products.  It 
is  still  cheaper  to  ship  virgin  glass  and 
paper  products  than  it  is  to  transfer 
recyclable  materials  to  facilities  where 
they  can  be  utilized.  It  will  take  a  co- 
ordinated public-private  sector  effort 
to  encourage  the  use  of  recycled  mate- 
rials in  our  economy.  Federal  leader- 
ship is  essential  if  we  are  to  expect 
manufacturers  to  assist  in  developing 
recycling  strategies  and  promote  the 
use  of  recyclables.  We  must  ensure 
that  our  natural  resources  are  being 
used  efficiently  and  we  must  remain 


committed  to  finding  solutions  to  our 
current  waste  disposal  crisis. 

The  state  of  our  environment  and 
the  lack  of  available  resources  help  to 
illustrate  that  we  cannot  continue  to 
be  a  "no  deposit,  no  return"  society. 
We  have  allowed  our  waste  manage- 
ment problem  to  evolve  into  a  crisis.  It 
will  take  action  from  the  highest  level 
to  find  a  solution,  and  to  promote  re- 
cycling. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  this 
matter  their  careful  consideration,  and 
join  us  as  a  cosponsor  of  this  impor- 
tant legislation.  We  must  work  togeth- 
er to  develop  a  balanced,  comprehen- 
sive approach  to  our  Nation's  solid 
waste  disposal  crisis.  Thank  you  again 
for  your  leadership  and  for  yielding. 

D  1820 

Mr.  HOCHBRUECKNER.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentlewoman 
from  California  very  much  for  her 
support,  and  at  this  point  in  time  I 
would  like  to  yield  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Weldon]. 

Mr.  WELDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  colleague  and  friend  for  yielding, 
and  I  applaud  him  for  his  outstanding 
efforts  in  the  issues  of  recycling  and 
the  solid  waste  problem  we  have  in 
America  today. 

Let  me  say  to  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Hoch- 
brueckner],  who  sponsored  this  par- 
ticular bill,  and  all  of  my  colleagues  in- 
terested in  this  issue,  it  is  in  fact  one 
of  the  top  priorities  of  all  of  our  local 
elected  officials.  Before  coming  into 
this  body  I  served  for  5  years  as  a 
mayor  of  a  community  in  southeastern 
Pennsylvania,  and  5  years  after  as 
chairman  of  a  large  county  with  a  pop- 
ulation of  600,000,  the  first  county,  by 
the  way,  which  mandated  recycling  of 
newsprint,  ultimately  glass  and  alumi- 
num in  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  following  that  I  served  a 
tenure  with  the  INA  Signet  Corp., 
where  I  developed  the  risk  manage- 
ment program  and  delivered  around 
the  country  to  local  elected  officials.  I 
can  say  that  in  every  State  that  I  trav- 
eled to— New  Mexico,  Nebraska,  New 
York,  Michigan,  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey,  and  across  our  50  States— one 
of  the  top  problems  I  heard  coming 
out  of  the  mouths  of  all  our  elected  of- 
ficials was  the  absolute  need  to  deal 
with  a  comprehensive  solution  for  the 
solid  waste  problem  in  America.  It,  in 
fact,  has  been  and  remains  one  of  the 
top  priorities  of  our  locally  elected  of- 
ficials and  needs  to  be  dealt  with  in  a 
logical,  coherent,  and  comprehensive 
manner. 

There  are  two  specific  concerns  with 
solid  waste.  The  first  deals  with  the 
actual  environmental  impact  of  the 
waste  itself  and  what  to  do  with  it.  As 
has  been  stated  here  today,  approxi- 
mately 92  percent  of  all  of  the  trash 
generated  in  America  today  is  landfill. 


and  over  16,000  facilities,  many  of 
which  are  on  the  verge  of  closing.  In 
my  own  State  of  Pennsylvania,  10 
years  ago,  we  had  over  1,000  landfills. 
Today  we  have  82.  There  are  no  new 
permits  for  landfills  being  granted, 
and  extensions  and  expansions  of 
landfills  that  are  currently  in  oper- 
ation are  very  rare  and  hard  to  come 
by.  So,  in  fact,  we  are  landfilling  92 
percent  of  our  trash,  yet  we  are  very 
rapidly  approaching  that  point  in  time 
where  we  just  do  not  have  the  capac- 
ity. 

In  addition  to  the  problem  with  the 
landfilling  of  our  solid  waste,  we  have 
a  problem  with  what  I  call  the  finan- 
cial choking  of  our  cities.  In  fact,  if  we 
look  at  municipal  budgets  in  America 
and  all  of  our  large  cities,  one  of  the 
largest  parts  of  municipal  budgets  in 
New  York  City,  Philadelphia,  and  Chi- 
cago deals  with  the  use  of  getting  rid 
of  our  solid  waste.  Some  of  our  cities 
are  spending  up  to  $92  a  ton  to  haul 
their  waste  hundreds  of  miles  away  to 
bury  it  in  landfills,  or  to  have  other 
municipalities  take  care  of  the  prob- 
lem that  they  generate.  If  we  do  not 
come  to  grips  and  lay  out  a  long-term 
scenario  to  deal  with  the  solid  waste 
problem  in  this  country,  we  will  con- 
tinue to  deteriorate  our  cities,  from  a 
financial  standpoint  as  they  have  to 
spend  more  and  more  money  just  to 
get  rid  of  the  trash  that  they  generate 
on  a  daily  basis.  Philadelphia  is  now 
disposing  of  waste  as  far  away  as  west- 
ern Maryland,  West  Virginia,  and  even 
Ohio.  Tipping  fees  are  going  to  the 
ceiling  as  we  try  to  come  to  grips  with 
finding  those  locations  that,  in  fact, 
can  take  the  trash  and  the  garbage 
that  we  generate. 

I  think  there  are  really  three  solu- 
tions to  the  solid  waste  problem  in 
America,  and  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Hoch- 
brueckner],  has  identified  perhaps 
the  most  important  one,  that  of  recy- 
cling, that  of  reducing  the  waste 
stream.  I  would  say  that  it  is  not  possi- 
ble to  reduce  all  of  our  waste  stream  in 
this  country,  but  we  certainly  can 
make  a  significant  dent.  H.R.  500  goes 
a  long  way  in  laying  out  a  comprehen- 
sive long-term  plan  to  deal  with  that 
issue  of  recycling,  to  encourage  new 
markets  to  open  up,  to  encourage  mu- 
nicipalities to  recyle,  and  to  provide  in- 
centives for  the  private  sector  in  this 
country  to  get  involved  aggressively 
into  recycling,  as  well. 

The  second  area  we  have  to  deal 
with  is  in  the  area  of  cogeneration  or 
finding  long-term  broad-based  solu- 
tions for  the  solid  waste  problem.  I 
will  talk  about  that  more  in  a  moment. 

The  third  is  that  of  a  landfill,  and 
even  though  landfills  are  filling  up 
very  rapidly,  I  think  they  all  under- 
stand that  for  the  long  haul  we  will 
still  need  a  certain  amount  of  landfill 
to  take  care  of  that  residue  that  is 
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generated  from  our  cogeneration 
plants,  our  mass  burn  facilities,  and 
that  residue  that  we  just  cannot  take 
care  of  through  recycling  or  other 
means. 

In  terms  of  recycling  initiative,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Hoch- 
BRUECKNER]  is  on  the  cutting  edge  of 
what  needs  to  be  done  legislatively.  I 
have  put  forth  a  less  aggressive  plan 
that  I  think  can  be  attached  onto  the 
legislation  as  it  comes  up.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  cosponsoring  that  legis- 
lation with  a  number  of  our  col- 
leagues, that  being  H.R.  1652,  the  Re- 
cycling Clearinghouse  Act  of  1989. 

I  introduced  similar  legislation  the 
second  half  of  last  session.  We  had 
over  100  cosponsors.  I  think  this  year 
we  can  be  successful  in  bringing  forth 
an  effort  to  recognize  those  recycling 
programs  around  America  that  are,  in 
fact,  working.  I  think  of  the  recycling 
program  in  my  own  county,  where  we 
share  the  savings  that  we  realize  to 
those  entities  and  those  governments 
and  those  nonprofit  organizations  that 
recycle.  We  give  them  one-half  of  the 
savings,  and  the  cost  avoidance  we  re- 
alize by  allowing  them  to  get  involved 
in  aggressive  recycling  programs.  We 
should    be    sharing    these    initiatives 
around  the  country  and  working  with 
those  corporate  sector  individuals  that 
want  to  promote  recycling  in  America. 
H.R.  1652  would  establish,  as  a  func- 
tion of  the  EPA,  an  aggressive  pro- 
gram   to    share    successful    programs 
with  all  of  our  municipalities  in  Amer- 
ica, with  a  very  limited  amount  of  Fed- 
eral funding.  Another  initiative  that  is 
being  put  forth  in  the  area  of  solid 
waste  is  a  program  that  a  number  of 
Members  are  working  on  dealing  with 
a  comprehensive  solid  waste  effort  to 
encourage  the  development  of  cogen- 
eration  plants.   Through   the   use   of 
tax-free  industrial  development  bonds 
that  would  encourage  the  use  of  these 
types  of  finances  to  fund  new  facilities 
around  the  country,  only  to  be  avail- 
able,  however,   when   a   municipality 
had,  in  fact,  demonstrated  that  a  suc- 
cessful recycling  program  was  in  place, 
where  we  recycled  the  materials  were, 
in  fact,  taking  10  percent  of  the  waste 
stream  of  that  town,  would  they  then 
be  able  to  use  tax-free  financing  to 
build  cogeneration  plants. 

Later  on  in  this  session  we  will  intro- 
duce that  bill,  and  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  my  colleague  from  New 
York  and  other  Members  that  have 
formed  a  steering  committee  as  a  sub- 
effort  of  the  Environment  and  Energy 
Caucus,  to  come  up  with  that  compre- 
hensive cogeneration  legislation. 

Finally,  let  me  say  that  the  effort 
that  we  are  putting  forth  tonight,  and 
the  effort  of  our  colleagues  who  are 
here  speaking  in  this  special  order,  is 
of  monumental  importance  to  Amer- 
ica. There  is  no  issue  that  is  facing 
Members  in  a  more  critical  way  than 
that  of  dealing  with  our  solid  waste. 


To  be  honest  with  Members,  in  the  3 
years  I  have  been  in  Washington,  I 
sometimes  get  the  feeling  that  we  are 
burying  our  head  in  the  sand  and  not 
really  coming  to  grips  with  the  solid 
waste  crisis.  We  are  leaving  it  to  the 
local  elected  officials.  That  simply 
cannot  be.  We  have  to  take  the  initia- 
tive here  in  Washington.  We  have  to 
provide  the  leadership.  We  have  to  set 
the  tone.  We  have  to  provide  the  in- 
centives, both  financially  and  from  a 
problematic  standpoint. 

To  a  large  extent,  those  initiatives 
are  contained  in  the  legislation,  and  I 
applaud  the  gentleman  for  his  leader- 
ship in  researching  the  issues,  in 
coming  to  grips  with  this  issue,  and  in 
an  up  front  and  aggressive  manner.  I 
look  forward  to  helping  get  this  legis- 
lation passed  and  dealing  with  a 
broad-based,  comprehensive  solution 
to  the  solid  waste  problem,  including 
not  just  recycling  but  alternatives  to 
solve  the  solid  waste  problem  that  we 
face  in  America  today. 


D  1830 
Mr.  HOCHBRUECKNER.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  WeldonI.  Obvious- 
ly this  is  a  good  example  of  how  we 
can  work  together  from  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  to  solve  the  common  prob- 
lems of  the  people  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOCHBRUECKNER.  I  yield  to 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut. 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

First  of  all,  I  would  like  to  commend 
my  neighbor  who  represents  the  dis- 
trict across  Long  Island  Sound  from 
me  and  partially  Long  Island  Sound 
itself,  with  Fisher's  Island,  for  his  ef- 
forts in  this  program  and  in  other  en- 
vironmental issues  that  we  have 
worked  on  together. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  join  my 
colleagues  here  today  to  bring  atten- 
tion to  the  serious  solid  waste  crisis 
that  we  are  experiencing  in  this  coun- 
try. States,  cities  and  towns  across  the 
country  are  running  out  of  landfill 
space  and  are  looking  to  recycling  as 
the  only  viable  alternative  to  reducing 
the  volume  of  municipal  solid  waste. 
But  as  the  pace  of  public  and  private 
recycling  efforts  increases,  as  more 
and  more  States  and  municipalities 
initiate  recycling  programs,  the  mar- 
kets for  recycled  materials  are  being 
flooded.  Because  the  supply  of  recycla- 
ble paper  material  well  exceeds  the 
current  demand,  the  existence  of 
many  recycling  programs  is  threat- 
ened. 

Americans  generate  more  than 
400.000  tons  of  waste  per  day  or  more 
than  160  million  tons  annually.  Ameri- 
cans are  also  producing  more  waste 
than  ever  before.  In  1960,  Americans 
generated  more   than   2.5   pounds  of 


trash  per  person  per  day  or  more  than 
912  pounds  per  person  per  year.  In 
1986,  Americans  generated  more  than 
3.5  pounds  per  person  per  day  or  more 
than  1.306  pounds  per  person  per  year. 
This  is  an  increase  of  74  percent  over  a 
20-year  period.  In  addition,  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  [EPA] 
estimates  that  Americans  will  generate 
nearly  4  pounds  of  trash  per  person 
per  day  or  1,481  pounds  per  person  per 
year  by  the  year  2000. 

According  to  the  EPA,  there  are 
more  than  16,400  landfills  in  commu- 
nities nationally,  half  of  which  are  ex- 
pected to  be  closed  by  the  year  2000.  It 
is  also  becoming  increasingly  difficult 
to  site  new  landfills.  Moreover,  dispos- 
al costs  have  reached  as  much  as  $100 
or  more  per  ton,  costing  municipalities 
a  greater  percentage  of  their  shrinking 
budgets.  It  seems  clear  that  we  must 
do  something  soon  or  the  current 
crisis  will  only  get  worse. 

The  problem  is  where  to  begin.  Ac- 
cording to  a  recent  EPA  study  on  the 
municipal  solid  waste  stream  in  this 
country,  the  largest  single  component 
of  the  waste  stream  is  paper.  Nearly  40 
percent  of  the  volume  of  our  Nation's 
landfills  is  paper  and  paper  products. 
Some  experts  estimate  that  paper 
makes  up  as  much  as  55  percent  of  the 
solid  waste  stream  by  volume.  In  1986, 
over  80  million  tons  of  paper  and 
paper  products  were  consumed  in  the 
United  States,  of  which  only  about  21 
million  tons  were  recovered  and  about 
50  million  tons  were  disposed  of  pri- 
marily in  landfills.  This  represents  ap- 
proximately 50  percent  of  all  the  man- 
ufactured waste  and  nearly  40  percent 
of  all  municipal  solid  waste  in  the 
United  States. 

Many  States  and  municipalities  are 
attempting  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
paper  disposed  of  in  landfills  through 
mandatory  recycling  programs.  My 
home  State  of  Connecticut  began  a 
mandatory  recycling  program  in  1987 
to  decrease  Connecticut's  solid  waste 
stream  by  25  percent  through  recy- 
cling by  1991.  Unfortunately,  the  mar- 
kets for  this  recycled  paper  are  just 
not  there,  frustrating  proponents  of 
recycling  and  discouraging  other  com- 
munities from  initiating  recycling  pro- 
grams. Many  States  and  municipalities 
were  profiting  from  recycling  just  2  or 
3  months  ago,  receiving  as  much  as 
$25  a  ton  for  their  paper  from  brokers. 
Now  they  have  to  pay  these  same  bro- 
kers just  to  haul  it  away. 

Many  of  us  remember  the  local  Boy 
Scouts  collecting  newspapers  to  raise 
money  for  their  troop.  Today,  howev- 
er. Groton,  CT,  and  towns  like  it  with 
well  established  recycling  programs, 
who  were  once  profiting  from  their 
paper  recycling  programs,  now  have  to 
pay  $15  or  more  just  to  have  the  paper 
hauled  away.  Many  brokers,  who  used 
to  buy  old  paper  for  recycling  have 
been  forced  to  close  their  doors  and 
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stop  accepting  old  paper.  As  you  may 
know,  this  is  a  national  problem.  I 
have  included  articles  from  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  the  Toledo  Blade  and 
the  Chillicothe  Gazette  which  describe 
the  serious  problems  being  faced  by 
paper  brokers  and  local  governments 
who  are  trying  to  recycle  their  old 
paper  all  across  the  country.  Experts 
predict  that  so  much  old  paper  will 
soon  flood  the  market  that  much  of  it 
will  have  to  be  diunped  into  landfills, 
further  exacerbating  the  current  solid 
waste  crisis. 

It  is  crucial  that  recycling  programs 
be  expanded  to  address  the  solid  waste 
crisis.  It  is  also  important  to  remember 
that  recycling  does  not  end  with  sepa- 
rating paper  and  bottles  and  dumping 
them  into  separate  bins.  Markets  must 
be  created  and  expanded  to  use  the 
old  paper  that  we  are  trying  to  recycle. 
We  must  encourage  paper  manufac- 
turers to  produce  more  paper  made 
with  recycled  materials.  We  must  also 
make  it  more  economical  to  use  recy- 
cled and  postconsumer  paper  rather 
than  virgin  materials. 

That  is  why  I  have  introduced  the 
Paper  Recycling  Act  of  1989.  This  leg- 
islation would  set  minimum  recycled 
content  standards  for  all  paper  prod- 
ucts sold  in  the  United  States.  It  will 
encourage  paper  manufacturers  to  use 
more  recycled  or  recovered  fibers  in 
the  paper  they  produce. 

This  legislation  will  affect  paper 
companies  that  manufacture  and  sell 
paper  in  this  country,  and  it  is  based 
on  recycled  fiber  content  standards 
these  same  companies  helped  estab- 
lish. The  standards  were  developed  by 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
in  conjunction  with  the  paper  manu- 
facturers for  paper  purchased  by  the 
Federal  Government.  This  bill  would 
simply  require  manufacturers  to  use 
the  same  percentages  of  recycled 
fibers  in  products  they  sell  domestical- 
ly. It  also  will  require  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency  to  develop  mini- 
mum content  standards  for  all  other 
types  of  paper  products  not  covered 
under  the  original  standards. 

Under  the  bill,  paper  manufacturers 
will  be  required  to  pay  a  tax  of  3  per- 
cent of  the  selling  price  for  the  paper 
products  that  do  not  meet  the  stand- 
ards. This  tax  will  increase  by  1  per- 
cent per  year  until  it  reaches  12  per- 
cent. 

In  order  to  give  the  paper  industry 
ample  time  to  comply,  the  content 
standards  and  the  noncompliance  tax 
will  go  into  effect  2  years  after  the  leg- 
islation is  enacted. 

These  content  standards  would  give 
the  paper  manufacturers  a  clear  sense 
of  direction,  and  the  tax  will  provide 
an  economic  incentive  for  paper  com- 
panies to  meet  the  content  standards 
and  produce  more  paper  with  recycled 
materials. 

My  goal  in  introducing  this  legisla- 
tion is  to  help  create  stronger  and 


more  stable  markets  for  recycled 
paper.  Not  only  will  it  create  new  mar- 
kets doubling  the  amount  of  paper  re- 
cycled, it  will  also  reduce  the  paper  in 
our  landfills,  it  will  encourage  the  con- 
servation of  our  precious  natural  re- 
sources, and  it  will  show  communities 
that  recycling  can  be  the  most  eco- 
nomical and  environmentally  sound 
long-term  solution  to  our  solid  waste 
problem. 

Mr.  HOCHBRUECKNER.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  my  dear  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Gejdenson],  from  across  the  Sound, 
and  appreciate  his  input. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOCHBRUECKNER.  I  yield  to 
my  dear  colleague  and  classmate,  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  Representative  George  Hoch- 
BRUECKNER,  for  his  leadership  in  orga- 
nizing this  special  order  on  recycling. 
Our  colleague  has  demonstrated  tre- 
mendous initiative  in  the  area  of  recy- 
cling and  degradability  with  his  legis- 
lation, H.R.  500— the  Recyclable  Mate- 
rials Science  and  Technology  Develop- 
ment Act.  I  am  proud  to  be  a  cospon- 
sor  of  this  groundbreaking  legislation. 

Waste  disposal  is  a  critical  problem 
for  the  citizens  of  this  country.  As 
landfills  reach  capacity  and  additional 
space  is  proving  more  and  more  diffi- 
cult to  find.  State  and  local  govern- 
ments are  seeing  their  options  narrow. 
The  wandering  garbage  barge  from 
New  York  and  medical  waste  washing 
up  on  our  shores  have  highlighted  the 
growing  solid  waste  crisis. 

My  own  State  of  North  Carolina  is 
rapidly  running  out  of  space  in  its 
landfills.  To  combat  this  pressing  con- 
cern, several  municipalities  in  my  dis- 
trict have  taken  the  initiative  and  de- 
veloped a  solid  waste  strategy.  A  major 
component  of  this  strategy  is  recy- 
cling. Studies  conducted  by  several 
groups  in  the  State  indicate  that 
North  Carolina  can  reduce  its  waste 
stream  by  30  percent  over  the  next 
few  years  through  the  use  of  recy- 
cling. 

I  believe  our  citizens  are  willing  to 
take  the  extra  step  necessary  to  sepa- 
rate and  recycle  household  waste. 
However,  we  should  facilitate  this 
effort  to  the  greatest  extent  possible. 
An  example  of  this  is  the  pilot  pro- 
gram underway  in  several  counties  in 
North  Carolina  that  allow  citizens  to 
set  out  recyclables  with  their  trash. 
The  recyclable  materials  are  collected 
by  the  same  people  who  pick  up  the 
trash  thereby  eliminating  the  extra 
step  often  needed  to  bring  the  recycla- 
ble materials  to  a  collection  center. 
Another  component  necessary  to  en- 
courage recycling  is  expanding  public 
education  efforts  to  change  our  throw- 
away  habits.  Educational  efforts  are 
underway  in  North  Carolina  to  teach 


children  about  recycling  and  a  tele- 
phone hotline  is  now  available  to  get 
recycling  information. 

One  encouraging  example  is  the 
Wake  County  Keep  America  Beautiful 
Program  in  North  Carolina,  which  re- 
cently celebrated  a  month  long  clean- 
up effort.  This  culminated  in  an  all- 
day  festival,  which  I  was  pleased  to 
attend.  The  public  was  invited  free  of 
charge,  as  long  as  they  brought  with 
them  some  recyclable  materials.  At 
the  end  of  the  day.  Wake  County 
Keep  America  Beautiful  had  collected 
over  58  tons  of  recyclable  materials, 
including  paper,  glass,  and  aluminum. 

But  local  governments  can't  regulate 
nationally  marketed  products  that  add 
nondegradable  materials  to  our  land- 
fills. Nor  can  local  governments  do 
much  to  expand  markets  for  recycled 
products  and  degradable  materials. 
That  is  why  it  is  important  to  put  the 
influence,  resources,  and  enforcement 
power  of  the  Federal  Government 
behind  efforts  to  encourage  recycling 
and  to  eliminate  products  and  pack- 
ages that  aren't  degradable. 

H.R.  500  would  accomplish  this  by 
directing  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  to  recommend  to  Con- 
gress how  to  ensure  the  availability  of 
markets  for  recycled  materials  and 
how  to  encourage  development  of 
technologies  for  recycling  nondurable 
consumer  product  packaging.  Another 
critical  component  of  this  legislation  is 
the  establishment  of  an  Office  of  Re- 
cycling Research  and  Information  to 
distribute  technical  information  to  in- 
dustries. H.R.  500  would  maximize  our 
ability  to  deal  with  solid  waste  without 
adversely  affecting  industry. 

Recycling  will  help  municipalities 
across  the  country  reduce  their  waste 
stream.  But  there  is  another  benefit  to 
recycling— we  are  saving  our  precious 
natural  resources.  We  must  remember 
that  recycling  and  conservation  are 
important  aspects  of  land  stewardship. 
We  owe  it  to  our  children  to  leave 
them  a  legacy  of  clean  water,  clean  air, 
and  clean  land.  H.R.  500  makes  an  im- 
portant step  in  this  direction. 

D  1840 

Mr.  HOCHBRUECKNER.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Price]  for  his 
kind  words  and  certainly  for  his  sup- 
port on  this  legislation. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Owens],  another  classmate  of 
mine. 

Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  to  add  my  remarks  on  the 
critical  importance  of  establishing  a 
serious  national  recycling  effort.  It  is 
my  conviction  that  recycling  is  not 
merely  one  of  many  options  available 
for  the  future  of  our  Nation,  but  is  the 
only  sensible  and  feasible  choice.  The 
word    "recycling"  itself  is  almost  too 
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mundane,  conjuring  up  images  of 
newspaper  bins  and  local  bottle 
drives— but  when  I  think  of  this  con- 
cept, I  see  the  fruits  of  the  effort.  I  see 
thousands  of  acres  more  of  virgin 
forest,  I  see  unfilled  land  fill,  I  see 
clearer,  cleaner  skies,  and  I  see  a 
nation  living  within  its  means  and  fol- 
lowing its  environmental  conscience. 

Prom  garbage  traveling  the  world  by 
barge  to  dangerous  medical  waste 
washing  up  on  our  beaches  the  mes- 
sage is  clear:  like  Marley's  Ghost,  the 
refuse  we  left  at  our  curb  and  thought 
was  safely  relegated  to  our  past  is  re- 
turning to  haunt  us  and  to  remind  us 
of  our  responsibilities.  It  is  no  longer 
possible  to  think  that  garbage  be- 
comes someone  else's  problem.  It  is 
piling  up  at  an  alarming  rate.  But  mo- 
mentum is  gathering  for  a  change  in 
direction. 

It  is  amazing  to  recollect  that  two 
decades  ago  it  was  considered  socially 
acceptable  to  throw  candy  wrappers, 
cigarette  butts,  and  pop-tops  any- 
where we  liked.  This  abundant  refuse 
was  blown  about  by  the  wind  so  that 
many  streets  routinely  looked  like  the 
aftermath  of  a  ticker  tape  parade.  And 
then,  with  one  of  the  most  effective 
advertising  campaigns  in  history,  the 
public  saw  an  actor  representing  the 
first  inhabitants  of  this  land  an  Ameri- 
can Indian,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  ask 
us  to  stop  trashing  our  country.  It 
worked.  Maintaining  a  clean  environ- 
ment became  the  right  thing  to  do. 
And  now,  with  help  from  Congress, 
the  Nation  can  be  mobilized  in  the 
same  way  to  recycle. 

It  is  possible  that  our  Nation  throws 
away  more  than  most  of  the  rest  of 
the  world  is  capable  of  consuming. 
That  represents  waste  on  a  monumen- 
tal level.  But  a  Mount  Rushmore  of 
debris  should  be  avoided  at  all  costs. 
The  past  several  years  have  seen  a 
new  meaning  given  to  the  phrase  "the 
wretched  refuse  of  our  teeming 
shores."  We  are  in  danger  of  suffocat- 
ing under  the  weight  of  our  own  detri- 
tus. Unwanted  Flying  Dutchmen, 
barges  brimming  with  garbage,  float 
the  seas  unable  to  unload  their  trash. 
Landfill  digs  up  landfill.  Incinerators 
bum  reusable  material  and  compound 
the  waste  by  fouling  the  air. 

When  5  percent  of  the  world's  popu- 
lation consumes  one-third  of  the 
world's  resources,  a  special  obligation 
is  imposed.  There  is  an  inherent  inde- 
cency in  disposing  carelessly  of  materi- 
als which,  in  the  right  hands,  are  still 
useful  and  could  supply  the  needs  of 
many  of  the  world's  citizens.  Wasteful- 
ness cannot  be  excused  simply  on  the 
basis  of  economics,  no  more  than  pov- 
erty and  sickness  can  be  excused  by 
strict  recourse  to  a  balance  sheet. 

A  new  industry  and  a  new  conscious- 
ness needs  to  be  imbued  in  our  Nation, 
a  philosophy  of  recycling,  a  modem 
Midas  touch  that  turns  garbage  into 
gold.  To  help  us  in  this  effort,  we  have 


other  motives.  Beside  being  socially  re- 
sponsible, there  is  money  to  be  made 
in  some  aspects  of  recycling,  through 
the  sale  of  reusable  material  and  in 
energy  savings.  Recycling  reduces  the 
burden  on  taxpayers  by  lessening  the 
need  for  municipalities  to  fund  and 
maintain  landfills.  It  lessens  our  de- 
pendence on  foreign  oil  and  thus  re- 
duces our  trade  and  budget  deficits. 
Recycling  helps  protect  our  Nation's 
natural  beauty  and  scenery  on  our 
public  lands.  It  ensures  that  our  urban 
and  suburban  habitats  are  not  irrep- 
arably fouled.  Recycling  will  inevita- 
bly enhance  our  quality  of  life  and  we 
in  Congress  need  to  organize  and  sup- 
port this  essential  endeavor,  in  an 
effort  which  has  been  undertaken 
with  great  success  by  some  local  and 
State  governments. 

In  my  home  State,  Utah,  I  am  happy 
to  say  triat  some  very  important 
projects  are  underway,  although  much 
more  could  be  done  with  more  Federal 
help.  "Newspapers  for  trees,"  a  model 
program  in  my  district  of  Salt  Lake 
County,  has  been  a  great  success.  Last 
year  alone,  the  city  made  curbside  col- 
lections of  newspapers  and,  beside  re- 
turning the  newsprint  to  further  use, 
used  the  revenue  to  plant  more  than 
4,000  trees  in  our  valley.  A  local  outlet 
of  the  Patagonia  Outdoor  Equipment 
Store  has  taken  the  initiative  in  down- 
town Salt  Lake  City  to  establish  its 
own  recycling  program  for  cans,  both 
aluminum  and  steel,  paper,  and  glass. 
The  response  thus  far  has  been  over- 
whelming, further  evidence  that  the 
time  has  apparently  come  for  a  raising 
of  our  waste  management  conscious- 
ness. 

The  cost  of  the  throwaway  mentali- 
ty will  eventually  climb  higher  and 
higher  until  an  economic  and  environ- 
mental crisis  demands  a  rethinking, 
but  we  would  be  shortsighted  to  wait 
until  that  moment  for  action.  I  am 
proud  to  be  associated  with  this  bill 
and  others  of  its  kind.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  H.R.  500  and  simi- 
lar efforts  and  establish  recycling  as  a 
national  goal  of  major  importance. 

Mr.  HOCHBRUECKNER.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Owens],  my  dear  colleague, 
and.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  see  I  have  1 
minute  left  on  the  clock.  I  wish  to 
thank  my  colleagues,  certainly  the  five 
Democrats  and  the  three  Republicans 
who  spoke  here  with  me  on  this  im- 
portant subject,  and  certainly  I  thank 
the  117  cosponsors  who  have  support- 
ed me  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  good  bill.  It  is 
a  bill  that  has  an  excellent  chance  of 
passage  in  this  session.  It  is  one  that 
will  in  fact  deal  effectively  with  the 
waste  problem  that  we  do  have. 

We  have  a  major  problem  here,  but 
we  have  a  very  good  solution.  It  is  our 
hope  we  can  move  it  this  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  delighted  at  the  interest 
that  has   been  demonstrated   by  the   101st 


Congress  in  developing  a  national  strategy  for 
maximizing  the  recovery  and  recycling  of  post- 
consumer  wastes.  The  participants  in  today's 
special  order  are  to  t)e  commended  for  their 
leadership  in  formulating  a  policy  that  pro- 
motes source  reduction  and  recycling  over 
less  environmentally  sound  waste  manage- 
ment techniques. 

MOUNTAINS  OF  TRASH 

Make  no  mistake  about  it— our  Nation  faces 
a  severe  garbage  crisis.  Americans  collective- 
ly throw  away  over  160  million  tons  of  trash 
every  year— almost  90  percent  of  which  is 
landfilled.  Since  1983,  more  than  3,000  land- 
fills have  closed  for  environmental  or  capacity 
reasons.  By  1993,  one-third  of  all  remaining 
landfills  will  be  closed  as  well.  Siting  new 
dumps  has  become  much  more  difficult  than  it 
used  to  be,  due  to  environmental  standards 
and  pubic  opposition  to  siting  proposals. 
Clearly,  we  are  running  out  of  places  to  hide 
our  waste. 

The  Nation's  waste  disposal  problems  are 
receiving  increased  attention  in  the  media. 
Local  officials  are  struggling  to  institute  a  vari- 
ety of  programs  intended  to  increase  the 
amount  of  garbage  separated  for  recycling 
and,  in  turn,  reduce  the  amount  of  trash  that 
is  landfilled  or  incinerated.  Surveys  indicate 
that  a  majority  of  the  public  wants  its  trash  to 
be  recycled  rather  than  buried  or  burned.  Yet 
the  uncertainty  of  markets  for  recycled  materi- 
als is  causing  serious  setbacks  for  local  recy- 
cling efforts.  In  my  judgment,  this  situation  is 
crying  out  for  Federal  leadership. 

A  number  of  our  colleagues  from  both  sides 
of  the  aisle,  representing  districts  in  the  West, 
the  South,  the  Northeast,  and  the  Midwest, 
have  taken  time  out  of  their  busy  schedules  to 
join  me  today  in  offering  a  specific  course  of 
action  to  help  the  United  States  emerge  from 
the  garbage  crisis.  Their  constituents  are  be- 
ginning to  recognize  that  the  products  they 
purchase  should  not  add  unnecessarily  to  al- 
ready brimming  landiflls.  Furthermore,  their 
constituents  are  in  search  of  waste  manage- 
ment programs  that  do  not  pollute  the  envi- 
ronment. 

According  to  a  national  public  opinion  poll 
conducted  between  May  5  and  13,  1989,  by 
the  Associated  Press  and  Media  General,  the 
vast  majority  of  Americans  would  accept  man- 
datory trash  recyling  in  their  communities.  This 
is  indeed  a  very  significant  development  in 
public  opinion.  The  American  people  have  al- 
ready prepared  themselves  psychologically  for 
large-scale  recycling.  What  many  in  Govern- 
ment have  feared  to  be  a  fundamental  stum- 
bling block  to  the  success  of  recycling  pro- 
grams—resistance by  households  to  sorting 
trash— may  not  be  a  major  factor,  due  to  the 
good  sense  of  our  constituents.  In  the  opinion 
poll,  20  percent  of  the  respondents  reported 
that  their  communities  now  require  them  to 
separate  household  trash  for  recycling.  Of  the 
rest  of  those  surveyed.  87  percent  said  they 
would  suppon  mandatory  recycling  in  their 
communities. 

The  area  I  represent  has  been  especially 
hard-hit  by  the  solid  waste  crisis.  Due  to  de- 
clining local  landfill  capacity,  1.1  million  tons 
of  trash  from  New  York  State  were  trucked  to 
landfills  in  the  Midwest  in  1988.  That  repre- 
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sents  a  44  percent  increase  over  the  amount 
of  trash  New  YorV  exported  in  1 986. 

LONG  ISLAND'S  PLK5HT 

On  Long  Island,  nearly  all  municipal  trash 
managed  locally  has  traditionally  been  buried. 
That  practice  will  soon  change.  Under  New 
York  State  law,  all  public  landfills  on  Long 
Island  must  dose  permanently  next  year.  That 
law  was  enacted  in  order  to  provide  for  great- 
er protection  of  our  sole-source  drinking  water 
aquifer.  What  it  means  is  that  the  principal 
kx»l  waste  management  tool  will  be  forever 
unavailable  to  my  constituents  beginning  just 
18  montfis  from  now. 

Trash  has  earned  the  dubious  distinction  of 
being  Long  Island's  largest  single  export.  The 
island  exported  723,800  tons  of  trash  to  land- 
fills arxl  inanerators  in  Pennsylvania,  Michi- 
gan, Kentucky,  Ohio,  and  West  Virginia  in 
1988.  By  comparison,  in  1988  Long  Island  ex- 
ported 100.000  tons  of  potatoes,  20,317  tons 
of  seafood,  and  3,750  tons  of  duckling. 

Due  to  tfie  impending  landfill  moratorium  on 
Lor^  Island,  as  well  as  increased  local  inter- 
est in  protecting  Long  Island's  fragile  environ- 
ment muncipalities  in  my  district,  as  well  as 
that  of  Mr.  Downey,  Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  McGrath, 
and  Mr.  Mrazek,  are  devising  ways  to  change 
kx»l  consumer's  habits  and  waste  manage- 
ment servk;es  to  increase  recycling.  Several 
Long  Island  towns  are  investing  in  recycling 
arxl  composting  plants  as  principal  means  to 
help  meet  kx»l  waste  management  needs 
into  the  21st  century. 

The  recent  experience  of  or>e  Long  Island 
town,  however,  illustrates  the  compelling  need 
for  a  focused  natiortal  program  to  help  expand 
arxj  stabilize  markets  for  recyclable  materials. 
IsHp,  Long  Island— the  home  of  the  infamous 
garbage  barge  of  1987— sorted  its  gart>age  to 
be  recycled  rather  than  landfilled  or  set  adrift 
on  barges.  Tragically,  after  no  recyclers  could 
t)e  found  to  purcfuise  the  recyclables,  the 
sorted  ti'ash  was  buried  in  neat  stacks  in  the 
Islip  landfill. 

NEW  YORK  CITY'S  INrriATIVE 

On  April  14,  a  major  assault  on  the  garbage 
crisis  was  launct^ed  as  Mayor  Ed  Koch  signed 
a  law  requiring  tfiat  an  additional  25  percent 
of  New  York  City's  solkJ  waste  \>e  recycled — 
added  to  tfte  15  percent  currently  being  recy- 
cled. 

This  is  an  important  development  from  a 
natioral  perspective,  as  New  York  City  is  the 
source  of  about  5  percent  of  all  trash  generat- 
ed in  the  United  States.  Under  the  city's  new 
law,  more  ttian  7,000  tons  of  municipal  solid 
waste  generated  daily  will  Xx  used  productive- 
ly in  postconsumer  manufacturing  rather  than 
lar>dfilled,  incinerated,  or  exported  to  tfie  Na- 
tion's heartland  for  disposal. 

New  York  City's  new  program  target  metal, 
glass  and  plastic  containers  as  well  as  news- 
papers, magazir>es,  and  cardboard  for  separa- 
tion and  recydirig.  These  Items  will  t>e  collect- 
ed by  tt>e  city's  sanitation  department  from 
curbsides  and  from  consumer  drop-off  and 
buy-back  centers  to  be  kx^ted  throughout  the 
city.  A  deposit  system  will  be  instituted  to  pro- 
vide for  recycling  of  tires  and  t>atteries.  In  ad- 
dMon,  yard  waste  and  Christmas  trees  will  be 
collected  for  composting.  New  York  City  will 
modrty  its  procurement  gukJelines  to  encour- 
age tfie  purcfiase  of  products  manufactured 
from  recycled  materials.  It  will  also  initiate  a 


public  awareness  campaign,  including  public 
school  recycling  education  programs. 

A  NATIONAL  RECYCLING  POLICY 

Before  I  came  to  Congress,  I  chaired  the 
Resource  Recovery  Subcommittee  of  the  New 
York  State  Assembly  for  8  years.  My  tenure 
there  taught  me  that  recycling,  combined  with 
waste  reduction  and  waste-to-energy  technol- 
ogies, offers  the  t>est  comprefiensive  solution 
to  the  garbage  crisis.  Manufacturers  also  rec- 
ognize that  recycling  their  glass,  plastic, 
paper,  and  metals  will  result  in  reductions  in 
material  costs,  energy  inputs  and  environmen- 
tal impacts. 

The  chief  obstacle  to  expanded  recycling 
efforts,  however,  is  the  uncertainty  of  econom- 
ic markets  tor  recycled  materials.  As  New 
York  City  and  other  municipalities  adopt  waste 
collection  programs  designed  to  increase  re- 
cycling, they  are  certain  to  face  the  persistent 
problem  of  finding  recycling  facilities  willing  to 
accept  postconsumer  waste  and  ensuring  that 
there  will  t>e  markets  in  the  manufacturing  in- 
dustry for  recycling  materials.  Local  elected 
officials  are  looking  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  leadership  in  solving  this  problem. 

In  addition  to  improving  and  stabilizing  mar- 
kets. Federal  guidance  for  municipalities  is 
needed  on  pertecting  waste  collection  and 
sorting  methods  and  systems  for  transporting 
recyclables  from  the  point  of  disp>osal  to  the 
processing  plant.  We  ought  to  assist  towns, 
counties,  and  States  in  devising  ways  to  im- 
plement large-scale  recycling  programs  with- 
out incurring  unreasonable  costs  to  local  tax- 
payers. We  need  to  akl  in  the  implementation 
of  model  recycling  plans  across  the  country 
such  as  curbside  pk;kup  of  recyclables  in  resi- 
dential neighbortKxxfs;  t>ackyard  composting 
and/or  separate  pk:kup  of  food  and  yard 
waste  for  municipal  composting;  and  in-house 
trash  separation  at  restaurants  and  other 
commercial  establishments.  Finding  our  way 
out  of  the  gart}age  crisis  will  require  waste 
managers  and  consumers  to  make  adjust- 
ments in  the  way  tfiey  handle  refuse.  It  need 
not,  however,  require  a  complete  overhaul  of 
existing  local  government  services. 

A  LEGISLATIVE  SOLUTION 

During  the  100th  Congress,  I  introduced  the 
Recyclable  Materials  Science  and  Technology 
Development  Act  as  H.R.  5000,  the  first  com- 
prehensive waste  recycling  legislation  to  be 
introduced  in  Congress.  A  hearing  was  held 
on  August  10,  1988,  in  the  Subcommittee  on 
Natural  Resources,  Agriculture  Research,  and 
Environment  of  the  Committee  on  Science, 
Space,  and  Technology.  Four  of  my  col- 
leagues on  the  subcommittee  (two  Democrats 
and  two  Republicans,  Including  the  chairman 
and  ranking  minority  meml)er)  were  among 
the  61  cosponsors  of  H.R.  5000.  On  January 
4,  1989,  I  reintroduced  this  legislation  as  H.R. 
500. 

The  Recyclable  Materials  Science  and 
Technology  Development  Act  takes  aim  at  the 
solid  waste  crisis  by  initiating  a  policy  of  sys- 
tematically redirecting  postconsumer  wastes 
t>ack  into  the  manufacturing  process,  thus  lim- 
iting the  need  for  landfills  or  incinerators  and 
reducing  industry's  reliance  on  raw  materials. 
H.R.  500  launches  a  coordinated  public/pri- 
vate sector  effort,  speartieaded  by  the  U.S 
Commerce  Department  and  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  to  open  markets  across 


the  Nation  for  recycled  materials  and  assist  in- 
dustry and  local  governments  in  developing 
and  implementing  recycling  technologies. 

Following  the  enactment  of  H.R.  500,  the 
Commerce  Department  is  directed  to  establish 
an  Office  of  Recycling  Research  and  Informa- 
tion. This  office  will  make  grants  to  support 
development  of  innovative  recycling  tech- 
niques for  all  types  of  consumer  product  pack- 
aging and  disttibute  information  to  industry 
about  recycling  technologies.  It  will  also  pro- 
vide information  to  public  schools.  State  and 
local  governments,  and  the  general  public  re- 
garding the  garbage  crisis  and  the  tienefits  of 
instituting  recycling  programs. 

Within  6  months  after  enactment,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  is  required  to  establish 
a  pilot  project  to  demonstrate  the  viability  of 
composting  municipal  solid  wastes  and 
sewage  sludge.  An  initial  report  to  Congress 
by  the  Agriculture  Department  on  the  com- 
posting pilot  project  is  due  1  year  after  enact- 
ment. 

H.R.  500  directs  that,  within  2  years  after 
enactment,  the  Commerce  Department  and 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  will  rec- 
ommend to  Congress  tfie  following: 

First.  How  to  ensure  the  development  of 
technologies  for  recycling  nondurable  con- 
sumer product  packaging; 

Second.  How  to  expand  marketing  of  prod- 
ucts made  of  recycled  materials; 

Third.  How  to  encourage  the  development 
of  certain  consumer  products  that  are  biode- 
gradable; and 

Fourth.  Whether  nonrecyclable  goods 
should  bear  warning  labels  to  remind  consum- 
ers about  the  garbage  crisis. 

The  legislation  also  requires  that  after  2 
years,  plastic  six-pack  rings,  shopping  trags 
and  fast  food  packaging  must  be  degradable. 
Since  I  originally  wrote  the  bill,  the  six-pack 
ring  requirement  has  t)een  mandated  l)y  Con- 
gress under  a  separate  law.  A  major  concern 
with  six-pack  rings  is  entanglement  of  wildlife. 

Also  to  be  received  by  Congress  2  years 
after  enactment  of  H.R.  500  is  an  analysis  by 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
of  the  feasibility  of  recycling  or  using  biode- 
gradable materials  in  medical  supplies. 

One  other  analysis  is  to  t>e  transmitted  to 
Congress  within  2  years.  The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense will  report  on  the  Pentagon's  waste 
management  practices,  and  comment  on 
whether  a  waste  recycling  program  could  he 
instituted  for  Defense  Department  facilities. 

Within  4  years  after  enactment  of  H.R.  500, 
the  Commerce  Secretary  and  the  EPA  Admin- 
isti^ator  will  divide  nondurable  consumer  goods 
into  two  categories:  First,  those  for  which  a 
recycling  program  is  feasible,  and  second, 
those  which  will  be  exempt  from  a  recycling 
requirement  due  to  the  technk^l  infeasibility 
of  recycling.  Products  identified  as  exempt 
from  the  recycling  requirement  must  after  5 
years  t>e  composed  of  biodegradable  materi- 
als. Recycling  is  the  central  focus  of  the  legis- 
lation, and  we  anticipate  that  most  of  the  non- 
durable consumer  product  waste  stream 
would  fall  into  the  mandatory  recycling  cate- 
gory. 

Effective  5  years  after  enactment,  H.R.  500 
requires  that  those  products  identified  by  the 
Commerce  Department  and  EPA  as  recycla- 
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ble must  be  recycled  at  a  rate  of  75  percent 
of  production.  In  order  to  ensure  compliance, 
H.R.  500  assigns  civil  and  criminal  penalties 
for  violators  of  the  act,  with  fines  to  be  levied 
by  the  Administrator  of  EPA. 

To  review  the  basic  schedule  for  actions  re- 
quired under  this  legislation,  I  offer  the  follow- 
ing abbreviated  timetable: 

H.R.  500  Program  Schedule 

Enactment  by  month  6:  Commerce  opens 
office  of  recycling  research  and  info.  USDA 
starts  com[iosting  project. 

Enactment  by  year  1:  USDA  reports  on 
composting. 

Enactment  by  year  2:  Commerce  reports 
on:  recycling,  degradables.  and  product 
warning  labels.  Commerce  requires  degrada- 
bllity  in  6-pack  rings,  shopping  bags  &  fast 
food  packaging.  HHS  reports  on  medical 
supplies.  Defense  reports  on  DOD  waste 
management. 

Enactment  by  year  4:  Commerce/EPA 
issue  regulations  on  recyclables  and  degra- 
dables. 

Enactment  by  year  5:  Commerce/EPA 
identify  list  of  mandatory  recylables  and  de- 
gradables. EPA  imposes  penalties  for  non- 
compliance. 

Finally,  let  me  offer  a  picture  of  the  munici- 
pal solid  waste  stream  and  what  resource  re- 
covery strategies  might  apply  to  its  individual 
segments  sfKHJid  H.R.  500  be  enacted. 

Vne  largest  segment  of  the  municipal  solkj 
waste  stream— accounting  for  about  37  per- 
cent of  the  whole— is  paper  and  papertward. 
Recycling  is  the  strategy  that  ought  to  be  pro- 
moted for  most  items  in  this  category.  For 
those  paper  or  paperboard  items  that  become 
contaminated  with  food  waste,  or  are  other- 
wise nonrecyclable,  composting  should  be  the 
preferred  alternative. 

The  second  largest  portion  of  solid  waste  is 
food  and  yard  waste,  together  comprising 
alxHJt  30  percent  of  the  total.  Composting  is 
the  most  appropriate  management  technique 
for  these  wastes. 

Glass  accounts  for  about  10  percent  of  the 
waste  stream,  another  10  percent  is  metal, 
and  atwut  7  percent  is  plastics.  Recycling 
should  be  promoted  as  the  preferred  form  of 
treatment  for  each  of  these  categories. 

Finally,  6  percent  of  solid  waste  is  miscella- 
neous items  such  as  textiles,  rubber,  and 
other  synthetic  materials.  Where  recycling 
cannot  be  instituted  for  these  items,  landfilling 
or  incirraration  may  have  to  be  considered. 

Since  I  reintroduced  H.R.  500  on  January  4. 
1989,  it  has  been  cosponsored  by  117  of  our 
colleagues.  Senator  Albert  Gore  has  intro- 
duced companion  legislation  to  H.R.  500  in 
the  Senate  as  part  of  the  World  Environnrent 
Policy  Act  (S.  201).  Needless  to  say,  I  am  de- 
lighted at  the  support  that  has  been  demon- 
strated for  adopting  a  comprehensive  plan  to 
promoting  recycling  of  postconsumer  wastes. 

IMr.  Speaker.  I  am  convinced  that  this  issue 
will  return  to  the  floor  of  the  House  during  this 
Congress.  Our  constituents  cannot,  and  must 
not.  be  made  to  wait  for  Federal  leadership  to 
attack  the  mounting  gart>age  crisis  and  the 
continued  wasting  of  reusable  resources. 

Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  also  thank  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  for  calling  today's  special 
order  on  recycling.  I  commend  you  for  your 
leadership  on  the  recycling  issue.  As  a  co- 
sponsor  of  your  bill,  H.R.  500,  the  Recyclable 


Materials  Science  and  Technology  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1989,  I  look  fonward  to  working 
with  you  to  pass  this  timely  and  sorely  needed 
legislation  as  we  strive  to  improve  our  Na- 
tion's waste  management  systems. 

The  United  States  generates  billions  of  tons 
of  solid  waste  each  year.  Municipal  solid 
waste  accounts  for  160  million  tons  per  year. 
In  more  comprehendible  terms,  the  average 
American  produces  close  to  1,500  pounds  of 
municipal  solid  waste  per  year  or  approximate- 
ly 4  pounds  of  garbage  per  day.  The  amount 
of  municipal  solid  waste  produced  in  the 
United  States  Is  growing  at  an  alarming  rate.  It 
is  estimated  that  in  the  year  2000,  we  will 
produce  190  millions  tons  of  municipal  solid 
waste. 

Most  municipal  solid  waste  is  disposed  of  in 
landfills.  However,  as  the  amount  of  municipal 
solid  waste  increases,  many  of  our  Nation's 
landfills  are  reaching  full  capacity.  As  a  result, 
by  the  year  1991,  we  will  have  witnessed  the 
closing  of  50  percent  of  the  landfills  that  had 
been  open  in  1986.  As  landfills  close,  efforts 
to  open  new  landfills  will  intensify. 

I  am  personally  familiar  with  the  problems 
associated  with  siting  a  landfill.  My  colleagues 
might  question  how,  with  or>e  of  the  most 
sparsely  populated  congressional  districts  in 
the  Northeast,  can  siting  a  landfill  pose  such  a 
problem?  Surely,  my  colleagues  understand 
that  no  one  wants  a  landfill  located  in  their 
community.  The  unique  problem  that  we  face 
in  my  part  of  Pennsylvania  is  that  much  of  the 
municipal  solid  waste  that  would  be  disposed 
of  in  these  proposed  landfills  is  not  even  gen- 
erated in  these  communities.  In  fact,  accord- 
ing to  the  information  that  I  have  received, 
much  of  the  solid  waste  will  t)e  coming  from 
other  municipalities  in  other  States  which  have 
exhausted  their  landfill  capacity. 

Since  these  proposed  landfills  would  t>e  pri- 
vate facilities,  legal  recourse  is  limited. 
Namely,  the  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  that  the 
interstate  commerce  clause  of  the  Constitu- 
tion prohibits  one  State  from  banning  refuse 
lX3und  for  a  private  facility  in  that  State,  even 
though  it  is  generated  in  another  State.  As 
you  can  imagine,  this  decision  is  troubling  to 
me  and  my  constituents.  However,  I  am  hope- 
ful that  the  State,  county,  and  local  govern- 
ments will  be  able  to  work  out  a  solution  that 
will  limit  the  impact  on  citizens  in  the  23d 
Congressional  Dtstoict  of  Pennsylvania. 

As  I  have  just  noted,  the  problems  affiliated 
with  municipal  solid  waste  management  touch 
all  levels  of  government.  Unfortunately,  the 
number  of  solutions  for  dealing  with  these 
problems  are  limited.  The  two  primary  alterna- 
tives to  landfills  are  incineration  and  recycling. 

While  incineration  can  reduce  wastes  90 
percent  by  volume  and  would  allow  continued 
use  of  our  current  waste  collection  systems, 
the  drawtMicks  to  incineration  are  substantial. 
Siting  an  incinerator  is  objectionable  to  local 
communities  as  facilitiy  emission  concerns  are 
voiced.  In  addition,  there  are  problems  associ- 
ated with  the  disposal  of  incinerator  ash.  Last 
year,  as  the  ranking  member  on  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Sutwommittee  on  Environ- 
ment, Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  I 
Ijecame  acutely  familiar  writh  the  odyssey  of 
the  Khian  Sea,  a  ship  loaded  with  Philadelphia 
incinerator  ash.  For  more  than  2  years,  the 
Khian   Sea    traversed    the    wortd's    oceans 


searching  for  a  place  to  unload  its  cargo.  It  is 
still  unclear  whether  the  Khian  Sea  has  ac- 
complished its  mission  and  unk>aded  its 
cargo. 

Based  on  factors  irKluding  local  opposition 
to  siting  an  indnerator,  air  pollution  concerns 
associated  with  incineration  and  disposal  of 
ash,  it  is  evident  tfiat  incineration  of  municipal 
solid  waste  has  considerable  drawbacks. 

Another  alternative  to  lar>dfilling  municipal 
solid  waste  is  recycling.  In  addition  to  reducing 
the  demarvj  for  landfill  sites  and  the  inherent 
problems  associated  with  the  siting  process, 
recycling  saves  energy  and  lessens  the 
demand  for  raw  materials.  For  example,  recy- 
clir^  aluminum  cans  requires  95  percent  less 
energy  than  refining  new  metal  from  raw  baux- 
ite. Recycling  also  reduces  air  and  water  pol- 
lution. I  am  not  saying  that  recycling  does  not 
have  its  drawtiacks.  But  compared  to  the  al- 
ternatives, like  siting  new,  undesired  landfills,  t 
t>elieve  that  recycling  provides  a  more  appeal- 
ir>g  approach. 

Several  States  have  already  recognized  the 
advantages  of  recycling.  In  fact,  there  are  a 
number  of  recycling  projects  undenway  in  my 
congressional  district.  These  efforts  have  re- 
ceived the  support  of  all  segments  of  the 
community:  txjsinesses,  social  arnJ  civic 
groups,  scout  troops  and  the  general  public. 
Recycling  centers  can  also  provide  unkjue 
employment  opportunities.  At  one  particular 
recycling  center,  Advancement,  Inc.  in  DuBois, 
Vne  mentally-impaired  are  hired  and  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  preparing  arxJ  sorting 
glass  bottles  for  recycling.  At  the  Industrial 
Development,  Corp.'s  recycling  facility  in  Clari- 
on, underemployed  citizens  are  hired.  Both  fa- 
cilities provide  my  constituents  with  an  added 
sense  of  self-worth  while  helping  conserve  our 
natural  resources,  save  energy  and  protect 
the  environment.  These  recycling  facilities  de- 
serve our  acknowledgement  and  applause. 

Last  year,  I  visited  one  of  the  many  glass 
collection  sites  scattered  throughout  my  con- 
gressional district  and  can  attest  to  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  program.  In  addition,  I  have 
joined  local  scout  troops  in  their  trash  pick-up 
excursions  which  are  designed  to  promote 
and  contribute  to  ongoing  recycling  efforts. 

Efforts  to  better  manage  our  municipal  solid 
waste  through  recycling  are  not  unk)ue  to  the 
23d  Congressional  District.  Citing  diminishing 
landfill  capacity,  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania recently  enacted  "Act  101"  which  is 
designed  to  reduce  the  reliance  on  landfills  by 
reducing  the  volume  of  solid  waste  by  25  per- 
cent. To  assist  local  governments  in  develop- 
ing mandatory  recycling  programs,  GoverrKjr 
Casey  recently  anrKHinced  32  grants  totaling 
$2.7  million  to  develop  recycling  centers,  curt>- 
side  collection  programs  arxl  leaf  composting 
projects.  I  am  pleased  that  Pennsylvania  is 
one  of  the  few  States  in  the  forefront  of  advo- 
cating recycling. 

However,  in  order  for  recycling  to  be  more 
effective,  a  national  approach  is  required.  The 
legislation  that  Congressn«n  Hoch- 
BRUECKNER  has  introduced  and  has  descrit>ed 
this  evening,  H.R.  500,  provides  the  national 
arKJ  comprehensive  approach  that  is  needed. 
Acknowledging  that  one  of  the  biggest  obsta- 
cles to  recycling  is  the  lack  of  markets  for  re- 
cycled products,  H.R.  500  coordinates  agency 
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efforts  to  identify  and  develop  recycling  mar- 
kets. 

I  would  also  liKe  to  take  this  time  to  mention 
H.R.  1652,  legislatkjn  introduced  by  Cor»gress- 
man  Curt  Weldon  wtiich  l  believe  goes 
hand-in-glove  with  Congressman  Hoch- 
BRUECKNER's  bill.  H.R.  1652  would  establish  a 
Recycling  Informatkin  Clearinghouse  within 
the  Environmental  Protectkjn  Agency.  By  im- 
pfovirtg  the  collection,  analysis,  and  dissemi- 
nation «of  recycling  information,  we  can  ensure 
that  citizens,  industry  and  municipalities  have 
tfie  tools  necessary  to  encourage,  establish, 
and  promote  recycling  of  municipal  solid 
waste. 

Our  municipal  solid  waste  disposal  prob- 
lems are  not  going  to  disappear,  we  need  to 
take  action.  I  would  urge  our  colleagues  to 
support  H.R.  500  and  H.R.  1652  before  we 
are  inundated  in  garbage. 

Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  times  are 
right  for  recycling. 

The  time  is  right  for  the  environment.  The 
volume  of  solid  waste  in  our  country  is  grow- 
ing. Corxiern  is  growing  too  atwut  our  environ- 
ment. And  we  are  corrcerned  about  conserva- 
tion of  scarce  resources.  Recycling  is  part  of 
the  answer  to  all  these  problems. 

And  the  time  is  nght  for  legislation.  We  have 
several  thoughtful  recycling  bills  before  us  al- 
ready in  this  Congress,  from  memt)ers  from 
both  sides  of  the  aisle.  And  our  central  solid 
waste  law,  the  Resource  Conservation  and 
Recovery  Act,  is  due  to  be  reauthorized  in  this 
Congress. 

For  over  a  year,  my  staff  and  I  have  been 
talking  with  experts  from  government,  industry, 
and  interest  groups  about  how  to  amend 
RCRA  to  t)OOst  recycling.  I've  put  some  of  the 
best  ideas  into  legislative  language:  a  bill 
called  the  Recycling  Promotion  Act,  which  I'll 
be  Introducing  soon. 

It  txjikjs  on  some  of  the  proven  notions  al- 
ready in  RCRA:  promotion  of  markets  for  recy- 
cled goods,  with  new  directions  for  the  Com- 
merce Department;  a  complete  overhaul  of 
the  Federal  program  for  buying  recycled  prod- 
ucts; new  emphasis  on  recycling  In  waste 
management  planning. 

And  it  adds  some  new  programs:  special 
handlir^  for  dangerous  but  recyclable  wastes 
like  car  batteries;  consumer  Information  about 
recycled  and  recyclable  items;  a  new  incentive 
for  government  agencies  to  recycle  their  gar- 
bage. 

One  of  the  rewards  of  public  service  Is  help- 
ing people  solve  their  real  problems.  Municipal 
solid  waste  Is  a  real  problem  for  our  States, 
counties,  and  cities.  The  t)ills  before  this  Con- 
gress offer  real  solutions  through  recycling.  I 
kx>k  forward  to  workirtg  with  my  colleagues 
here  today  to  build  a  record  of  accomplish- 
ment on  recycling  in  this  Congress. 

Mr.  MRAZEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  America  is 
facing  a  waste-disposal  crisis  of  tremendous 
proportrons,  and  tf>e  situations  in  New  York 
State  and  on  Long  Island  are  no  exceptions.  It 
is  clear  that  more  emphasis  must  be  placed 
on  the  process  of  recycling.  In  1976,  the  Re- 
source Conservatkjn  arxJ  Recovery  Act  was 
passed  and  provided  for  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance for  the  development  of  management 
plans  and  facilities  for  the  recovery  and  re-use 
of  energy  and  materials.  Unfortunately,  the 
section  on  solkj  waste  State  plans  was  not 


implemented,  and  since  then  responsibility  for 
solid  waste  planning  and  management  has 
fallen  solely  on  the  States. 

About  18  States  have  started  programs  in- 
volving recycling,  and  these  programs  vary 
with  respect  to  their  provisions  and  the  degree 
to  which  they  are  enforced.  For  example,  Or- 
egon's Opportunity  to  Recycle  Act  works  on  a 
volunteer  basis  in  that  municipalities  must  pro- 
vide dumpsters  and  other  services  which 
would  allow  people  to  recycle  if  they  so 
choose.  In  contrast  Is  a  New  Jersey  law  under 
which  municipalities  must  have  recycling  pro- 
grams for  at  least  three  sources,  and  those 
which  do  not  cooperate  are  subject  to  fines 
and  the  cessation  of  trash  pick-up.  There  are 
also  tax  incentives  to  industries  purchasing 
new  recycling  equipment  to  encourage  partici- 
pation in  recycling  efforts. 

In  New  York,  the  need  for  statewide  recy- 
cling is  enormous.  Every  day  each  New 
Yorker  generates  5  pounds  of  solid  waste- 
Long  Islanders  up  to  8  pounds.  The  capacity 
crisis  has  resulted  from  a  policy  which  now 
puts  83  percent  of  waste  in  landfills,  recycles 
only  16  percent,  and  sends  1  percent  out  of 
State.  The  New  York  State  Solid  Waste  Man- 
agement Plan  has  been  updated  very  recently 
to  improve  recycling  measures.  The  10-year 
plan  has  a  goal  of  reducing  the  number  of 
landfills— some  will  fill  to  capacity  during  the 
time  period— from  328  to  below  100.  In  fact, 
the  Department  of  Environmental  Conserva- 
tion has  informed  the  town  of  Huntington  that 
it  must  close  its  landfill  because  of  numerous 
violations  and  dwindling  capacity. 

The  State  would  aim  to  use  landfills  only  for 
the  disposal  of  wastes  that  cannot  be  re- 
duced, recycled,  reused,  or  combusted.  The 
waste  stream  should  be  reduced  by  8  to  10 
percent  and  a  goal  of  having  50  percent  of  all 
waste  reused  or  recycled — including  the  8  to 
10  percent  waste  reduction  figure — has  been 
set.  The  plan  centers  around  a  new  hierarchy 
of  preferred  methods:  waste  reduction,  recy- 
cling/reuse, waste-to-energy  conversion,  and 
lastly  landfilling. 

The  State  would  he  responsible  for  and  pro- 
vide funds  to  encourage  market  development, 
public  education,  and  financing  programs;  reg- 
ulate siting,  construction  and  operation;  en- 
force requirements  and  standards,  giving  pref- 
erence to  products  with  recycled  materials; 
create  incentives;  and  oversee  the  implemen- 
tation of  solid  waste  management  programs. 
The  Returnable  Container  Act  which  provides 
the  incentive  of  a  5-cent  return  has  been  very 
successful— 80  percent  return  in  the  first 
year— and  its  expansion  is  being  considered. 
A  recent  development  is  the  production  of  de- 
gradable  plastic  bags  from  corn  starch  materi- 
als. Degradable  bags  would  reduce  litter  and 
landfill  needs.  There  are  also  ideas  about  leg- 
islating regulations  on  types  of  material  used 
in  packaging  and  placing  charges  on  products, 
based  on  their  recyclability  in  order  to  influ- 
ence consumers'  purchases.  Fees  on  waste 
tires  and  a  requirement  on  the  use  of  recycled 
materials  in  building  contracts  with  the  State 
are  also  proposals  being  considered. 

Local  municipal  governments  will  continue 
to  have  the  traditional  responsibility  of  county- 
level  enforcement.  They  can  create  sanctions, 
similar  to  the  New  Jersey  fining  systems,  have 
source   separation   programs,   and   construct 


local  education  and  encouragement  policies. 
Currently,  most  of  the  townships  on  Long 
Island  have  source  separation  programs,  and 
others  are  planning  them.  The  State  will  co- 
ordinate efforts  and  make  regulations,  but 
local  responsibility  and  citizen  participation  are 
very  important.  A  significant  increase  in  the 
number  and  scope  of  local  recycling  would 
result  in  the  possibility  of  achieving  the  State 
goal. 

This  updated  New  York  State  Solid  Waste 
Management  plan  provides  for  statewide  regu- 
lation of  recycling  efforts.  Although  now  only  4 
percent  of  material  is  recycled  or  reused,  the 
goal  is  50  percent.  1  believe  this  is  a  reasona- 
ble and  achievable  goal.  With  primary  goals  of 
improving  waste  management,  establishing  a 
new  hierarchy  of  methods,  and  forming  a 
strong  commitment  to  waste  reduction  and  re- 
cycling. New  York's  priority  must  be  to  reach 
50  percent  recycling  as  soon  as  possible.  Re- 
ducing solid  waste  volume  is  imperative. 

Currently,  legislation  has  been  introduced  in 
Congress  concerning  national  recycling  pro- 
grams. 1  strongly  believe  Congress  should 
create  incentives  to  municipalities  for  recy- 
cling. In  addition,  one  program  would  make 
waste  reduction,  reuse,  and  recycling  the  pri- 
mary waste  management  methods.  Another 
bill  deals  with  education  and  studies,  and  a 
third  deals  with  collecting  and  disseminating 
information  to  promote  recycling.  Representa- 
tive Henry  has  proposed  legislation  which 
would  require  a  refund  on  beverage  contain- 
ers. Representative  Hochbrueckner  has  pro- 
posed legislation  that  would  create  an  Office 
of  Recycling  Research  and  Information,  and 
mandate  a  feasibility  study  on  labeling  all 
goods  regarding  recyclability,  and  requiring 
that  some  products  be  recyclable.  If  these 
products  or  their  packaging  cannot  be  recy- 
cled, they  must  be  biodegradable.  This  is  a 
good  attempt  at  a  comprehensive  bill,  and  it  is 
my  hope  that  the  House  will  closely  examine 
this  bill  and  others  to  support  such  recycling 
efforts, 

Mr.  SABO.  Mr,  Speaker,  Americans  are  in- 
creasingly concerned  about  the  Nation's  gar- 
bage crisis.  We  are  burying  200  million  tons  of 
trash  a  year.  And  the  problem  will  get  worse  if 
we  don't  do  something  about  it.  The  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  estimates  that  the 
amount  of  plastic  Americans  throw  away  will 
double  in  the  next  dozen  years. 

The  bottom  line  is  that  we  can't  keep  bury- 
ing, burning,  and  hiding  that  amount  of  gar- 
bage. We  desperately  need  to  find  environ- 
mentally sound  alternatives  and  recycle  now 
before  the  crisis  gets  worse. 

This  spring  Minneapolis,  the  city  I  represent, 
adopted  a  stringent  and  far-reaching  ban  on 
most  nonreturnable  and  nondegradable  plastic 
food  packaging.  Across  the  Mississippi  River, 
St,  Paul  has  followed  suit  and  adopted  a  simi- 
lar landmark  ordinance,  1  am  very  proud  that 
the  Twin  Cities  are  taking  the  lead  in  fighting 
this  national  crisis.  It  is  through  local  efforts 
such  as  these  that  we  will  make  the  initial 
headway  in  attacking  the  problem. 

But,  while  it  is  great  that  our  cities  are 
acting,  the  Federal  Government  needs  to 
make  a  significant  contribution  to  solving  the 
problem.  After  all,  it  Is  a  national  crisis  and 
Washington  has  an  important  role  to  play. 
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That's  what  the  Recyclable  Materials  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  Development  Act  (H.R. 
500)  is  all  about.  I  commend  Congressman 
HOCHBRUECKNER  for  his  leadership  on  this 
vital  issue  and  especially  for  his  work  in  draft- 
ing this  legislation.  It  is  the  kind  of  compre- 
hensive approach  we  need  to  take. 

This  bill  would  require  recycling  nationwide 
by  1994.  It  would  also  authorize  Federal  re- 
search and  development  studies  over  a  5-year 
period  to  open  markets  for  recycled  materials 
and  give  industry  and  local  governments  infor- 
mation about  recycling  technologies. 

Significantly,  this  bill  would  attack  a  particu- 
lar problem  we  are  having  in  the  Twin  Cities. 
Super  Cycle,  the  area's  largest  recycling  com- 
pany, is  going  out  of  business  because  it 
cannot  find  enough  buyers  for  recycled  news- 
papers. Our  communities  must  now  face  the 
challenge  of  finding  a  place  to  get  rid  of  news- 
papers our  residents  have  collected. 

A  provision  of  Mr.  Hochbrueckner's  bill  di- 
rects the  Department  of  Commerce  and  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  to  recom- 
mend ways  to  make  sure  that  markets  are 
available  for  recycled  materials.  It  is  the  kind 
of  action  we  need  to  help  ensure  that  when 
people  collect  newspapers,  glass,  plastic,  and 
metal  there  will  be  places  to  sell  them  and  get 
them  recycled.  This  is  an  important  area  in 
which  the  Federal  Government  can  play  a 
positive  and  helpful  role,  assisting  States  and 
localities  in  finding  places  to  get  their  trash  re- 
cycled. 

Attention  is  increasingly  growing  on  the 
solid-waste  disposal  crisis.  But  it  is  now  time 
to  act  and  H.R.  500  is  an  appropriate  vehicle 
for  moving  forward  on  this  very  serious  prob- 
lem. I  hope  that  we  will  soon  be  able  to  make 
progress  in  this  area.  We  can  no  longer  afford 
to  ignore  the  urgent  need  to  take  action. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
thank  George  Hochbrueckner  for  conven- 
ing this  session  and  I  would  like  to  applaud 
him  for  introducing  the  Recyclable  Materials 
Science  and  Technology  Development  Act.  It 
is  important  that  the  municipal  solid  waste 
problems  which  are  now  national  in  scope  and 
the  waste  management  strategies  such  as  re- 
cycling be  discussed  on  the  House  floor. 

Our  Nation  is  facing  a  crisis  that  may  soon 
affect  each  of  us  in  our  everyday  lives.  Few  of 
us  think  about  our  trash,  much  less  where  it 
goes  once  we  cart  it  out  to  the  curb.  But, 
these  days  of  blissful  ignorance  may  be  over. 
Soon  we  may  have  no  place  to  put  our  gar- 
bage. In  the  next  10  years,  over  half  of  the 
States  will  run  out  of  space  to  landfill  their 
trash.  Pennsylvania  tried  to  ship  its  garbage  to 
a  foreign  country  on  the  now  infamous  gar- 
bage scow,  the  Khian  Sea.  However,  the  trash 
was  refused  by  five  countries  over  a  period  of 
almost  2  years  before  the  Khian  Sea  mysteri- 
ously reappeared,  under  a  new  name,  with  no 
trash  on  board. 

Many  people  still  say  that  the  system  can 
take  care  of  the  problem— because  it  always 
has.  They  perpetuate  the  no-think  attitude  that 
we  have  all  had  for  so  many  years  about  our 
trash. 

But,  we  cannot  fall  into  the  trap  of  ignoring 
this  problem.  We  stand  here  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  where  we  have  fought  for  a  pros- 
perous America.  If  waste  disposal  problems 
increase,  the  cost  of  trash  disposal  could  sky- 


rocket and,  in  very  real  terms,  take  more  and 
more  out  of  every  American's  pocket. 

Every  new  consumer  trend  adds  to  the 
amount  of  trash  that  we  produce  from  dispos- 
able diapers  to  microwave  food  containers. 
And,  every  year,  Americans  produce  more 
trash:  1  to  4  percent  more  per  year. 

What  is  in  our  trash?  Paper  and  paperboard 
account  for  forty  percent,  yard  waste  takes 
another  sixteen  percent,  glass  and  metal  are 
each  close  to  nine  percent,  and  good  waste 
and  plastics  are  both  close  to  seven  percent. 
The  last  ten  percent  is  primarily  rubber,  leath- 
er, textiles  and  wood. 

Once  trash  is  created,  only  three  (legal) 
things  can  happen:  it  can  be  recycled,  inciner- 
ated or  landfilled.  Recycling  is  by  far  the  pre- 
ferred treatment,  since  it  reuses  the  materials 
instead  of  losing  them  to  ash  or  a  landfill.  Be- 
cause some  recycling  processes  can  be  as 
harmful  as  the  original  processes  that  created 
the  product,  recycling  is  not  the  solution  for 
every  section  of  the  waste  stream.  However, 
as  part  of  a  comprehensive  waste  manage- 
ment plan,  it  can  treat  a  large  portion  of  our 
garbage. 

Paper,  paperboard,  glass,  plastics  and 
metals  are  already  recycled  to  some  extent, 
and  they  account  for  60-70  percent  of  the 
waste  stream.  However,  for  recycling  to  make 
a  difference,  it  will  need  to  be  encouraged.  Ini- 
tiatives like  George  Hochbrueckner's  Recy- 
clable Materials  Science  and  Technology  De- 
velopment Act  would  help  make  that  differ- 
ence. 

We  can  also  attack  the  other  side  of  the 
problem  which  is  the  incredible  amount  of 
waste  that  this  country  produces  every  day.  In 
April,  I  introduced  the  Municipal  Solid  Waste 
Reduction  Act  to  set  the  country  on  the  long 
track  toward  waste  reduction. 

This  bill  addresses  the  two  major  problems 
that  confront  any  waste  reduction  strategy 
and  indeed  any  waste  management  method. 
First,  public  awareness  of  impending  waste 
problems  is  crucial  to  the  success  of  any 
waste  management  initiative,  yet  most  of  the 
public  is  not  aware  of  these  problems  much 
less  what  they  can  do  about  them.  The  bill  re- 
quires the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  to 
pursue  an  aggressive  public  education  cam- 
paign on  solid  waste  issues  and  waste  reduc- 
tion strategies,  and  to  provide  information  on 
municipal  solid  wastes  to  communities,  busi- 
nesses and  the  public  through  a  clearing- 
house for  waste  reduction. 

The  second  obstacle  is  our  lack  of  knowl- 
edge about  municipal  solid  wastes— no  one 
has  bothered  to  keep  track  of  what  is  in  all  of 
those  bags.  The  bill  directs  EPA  to  study  the 
major  contributors  to  the  solid  waste  stream, 
in  both  toxicity  and  volume,  and  to  propose 
reduction  and  management  plans. 

Some  people  say  that  waste  reduction  and 
recycling  are  in  conflict.  They  say  that,  in 
order  to  have  a  martlet  for  recycled  goods,  we 
must  shift  the  market  for  all  goods  toward 
using  recycled  material  and  that,  if  you  reduce 
the  use  of  the  primary  materials,  then  you  hurl 
the  recycled  market  too. 

I  do  not  buy  this  reasoning.  For  example,  I 
do  not  believe  that  using  less  paper  overall 
precludes  having  more  of  what  we  do  use  be 
recycled  paper. 


Our  society  can  drastically  reduce  the  mate- 
rials that  it  uses  and  still  be  strong,  if  not 
stronger.  Just  look  at  West  Germany  and 
Japan.  They  both  produce  remarkably  less 
trash  than  we  do  and  are  better  for  it. 

Our  Nation  must  begin  to  take  a  compre- 
hensive look  at  its  waste  problems,  and  we 
must  use  all  of  the  tools  in  the  toolshed,  such 
as  reduction,  recycling,  and  any  other  method 
of  safe  waste  disposal,  to  help  us  solve.them. 
We  must  not  be  caught  unprepared:  With 
considered  thought,  we  can  fix  our  garbage 
problems  and  save  every  American  large  ex- 
penditures in  the  future  in  time  and  money. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  ad- 
dress the  issue  of  recycling.  This  issue  is  one 
that  is  certain  to  take  a  more  prominent  role  in 
our  country's  waste  disposal  policy,  as  land- 
fills across  the  United  States  begin  to  close 
for  lack  of  space. 

As  ranking  minority  for  the  Appropriations 
Committee's  Subcommittee  on  VA,  HUD,  and 
Independent  Agencies,  the  sutx;ommittee 
which  funds  EPA,  I  should  like  to  bring  my  col- 
leagues up  to  date  on  some  of  the  efforts  we 
have  made  in  the  area  of  recycling  and  waste 
minimization.  Beginning  in  fiscal  year  1988,  we 
have  provided  over  $15  million  to  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  to  develop  technol- 
ogies to  reduce,  eliminate,  or  regulate  hazard- 
ous waste.  The  EPA  has  reported  some  initial 
success  in  this  effort,  and  I  expect  the  Con- 
gress' support  of  these  technologies  to  contin- 
ue. EPA  is  now  vigorously  applying  the  same 
waste  minimization  and  recycling  effort  to  the 
municipal  waste  area.  We  must  get  off  the 
treadmill  of  spending  billions  to  clean  up  old 
pollution  while  heedlessly  creating  new  pollu- 
tion. Pollution  prevention— as  the  EPA  now 
describes  its  waste  minimization  and  recycling 
efforts— is  the  answer. 

I  should  like  to  thank  Mr.  Hochbrueckner 
and  his  staff  for  arranging  this  special  order, 
and  for  all  their  efforts  to  increase  awareness 
on  the  importance  of  recycling. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  H.R,  500,  the  Recyclable  Materials  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  Act  of  1989,  1  rise  today 
to  commend  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
New  York,  Mr.  Hochbrueckner,  for  the  initia- 
tive and  foresight  he  has  demonstrated  in 
sponsoring  this  legislation. 

No  one  disputes  the  serious  garbage  crisis 
which  confronts  our  Nation  today.  However, 
no  one  seems  to  be  willing  to  take  the  steps 
necessary  to  resolve  this  crisis. 

H.R.  500  represents  a  good  first  step 
toward  addressing  the  twin  problems  of  gar- 
bage disposal  and  implementation  of  recycling 
programs.  It  authorizes  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment and  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  to  investigate  and  research  the  avail- 
ability of  markets  for  recycled  materials,  to  de- 
termine methods  to  foster  development  of 
consumer  products  that  are  biodegradable, 
and  to  decide  whether  non-recyclable  goods 
should  bear  warning  labels  reminding  consum- 
ers about  the  garbage  crisis. 

In  addition,  under  the  provisions  of  this  bill, 
the  Commerce  Department  would  establish  an 
Office  of  Recycling  Research  and  Information 
which  would  help  develop  innovative  recycling 
methods  and  disseminate  information  to 
public  schools.  State  and  local  governments. 
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and  the  general  public  regarding  the  benefits 
of  recycling,  Vne  harmful  effects  of  litter,  and 
methods  to  erxxxjrage  voluntary  recycling. 

Annual  generation  of  solid  waste  is  increas- 
ing steadity,  «vhile  our  alternatives  for  disposal 
are  decreasing  rapidly.  Altfxxjgh  the  maiority 
of  our  garbage  is  disposed  in  landfills,  tt>ey 
are  quickly  fHKng  up.  Over  3,000  landfills 
across  the  Nation  have  been  closed  in  the 
past  5  years,  and  by  1993,  one-third  of  those 
that  remain  will  also  dose.  According  to  the 
Department  of  Streets  arx)  Sanitation  in  my 
own  city  of  Chicago,  only  four  landfills  are 
open  arid  in  operation  at  this  time. 

The  dedirw  in  tt>e  numt>er  of  available  land- 
fills has  caused  communities  to  transport  ttieir 
gartjage  greater  distances  for  disposal  at 
ever-irxTeasing  costs.  Some  cities  are  already 
shippirig  their  trash  over  1,000  miles  to  oVnex 
States  to  get  rid  of  it.  Furttiermore.  existing 
larKJfills  are  leaking  contaminants  into  the  soil 
arxj  ground  water. 

Ultimatety,  ttiese  problems  will  force  us  to 
consider  other  alterrutives.  such  as  indner- 
atK>n  arxj  recyding.  Because  indneratkin  in- 
troduces numerous  pollutants  into  the  air, 
many  of  which  are  highly  toxic,  more  commu- 
nities are  turning  toward  recycling  as  they  rec- 
ognize tt>e  capacity  limitatk>ns  and  environ- 
mental problems  assodated  with  larxlfills  and 
incinerators. 

While  recyding  is  not  a  cure-all  to  our  gar- 
bage problem,  it  can  improve  our  situation  sig- 
nifKantly.  Recycling  both  saves  erwrgy  and 
conserves  natural  resources  by  reducing  Vne 
use  of  raw  materials.  According  to  a  Jur>e, 
1987  artKle  in  the  Washington  Post,  turning 
used  aluminum  cans  into  new  ones,  for  exam- 
ple, takes  95  percent  less  energy  Vnan  refining 
new  metal  from  raw  bauxite.  In  addition,  there 
are  substantial  reductions  in  air  and  water  pol- 
kition  associated  with  recyding. 

In  recent  years,  we  have  witnessed  in- 
creased growth  of  public  and  political  support 
for  recycling.  Significant  obstacles  exist,  how- 
ever, iriduding  lack  of  markets  for  some  recy- 
cled products  and  high  collectnn  and  separa- 
tion costs.  H.R.  500  will  help  to  eliminate 
many  of  these  obstacles  by  fostering  research 
programs  aimed  at  devek>ping  cf>eaper  and 
more  effkaent  methods  of  recycling,  provkling 
the  publk:  with  informatkNi  on  recycling,  and 
insuring  the  availability  of  markets  for  recycled 
materials. 

H.R.  500  is  an  appropriate  response  to  our 
growing  gartMge  crisis.  Ttiis  compretiensive 
plan  to  inaease  recyding  natkKiwkJe  and  to 
coordinate  disposal  programs  on  a  natk>nal 
level  Is  an  important  step  we  need  to  take 
before  America's  gartiage  crisis  reaches  insur- 
mountable levels.  Mor>ey  spent  now  to  im- 
prove tfiis  situation  in  the  tong  run  will  reduce 
the  overall  cost  of  garbage  disposal.  I  urge  t)i- 
partisan  support  for  this  measure. 

\M.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives  me  great 
pleasure  to  speak  this  afterrKX>n  about  the  im- 
portarx»  of  recyding,  and  about  the  impor- 
tance of  H.R.  500,  ttie  Recyclat)le  Materials 
ScterKe  and  Technoksgy  Development  Act. 

Recyding  offers  significant  reductk>ns  in  the 
size  of  our  waste  disposal  problems,  t)ringing 
great  ecorKXTNc  and  resource  gains  to  every 
participating  community. 

In  my  home  dty  of  San  Jose,  CA,  we  have 
ttie  largest  voKjntary  reskiential  recycling  pro- 


gram in  the  country.  San  Jose's  overall  waste 
stream  reduction  plan  includes  recycling  by 
commercial  and  Industrial  enterprises  as  well. 
So  as  my  fellow  citizens  in  the  South  Bay 
Area  krnjw  from  many  television  ads,  Recy- 
cling is  the  way  for  San  Jose. 

San  Jose's  recycling  effort  is  being  under- 
taken because  it  has  become  increasingly  dif- 
ficult to  firKJ  suitable  sites  for  sanitary  landfill. 
Many  trerxls  tell  us,  too,  that  any  new  landfill 
sites  will  quickly  become  filled  in  the  future. 
To  save  larKJ,  to  reduce  resource  consump- 
tion, to  reduce  disposal  costs,  and  to  protect 
ttie  grourKJ  water,  many  communities  are  turn- 
ing to  recycling  programs. 

The  voluntary  residential  program  In  San 
Jose  involves  residents  separating  recyclable 
materials  into  three  bins  provided  by  the  city: 
one  each  for  cans,  newspapers,  and  glass. 
These  bins  are  placed  at  curbside  on  the 
same  day  as  other  refuse  Is  collected.  The 
cans,  newspapers  and  glass  are  taken  to  a 
processing  fadlity  where  they  are  separated, 
baled,  and  sold. 

This  progressive  program  has  the  support 
of  officials  at  all  levels  of  city  government.  But 
most  importantly,  the  program  has  the  support 
of  a  majority  of  citizens.  Nearly  180,000 
housetralds  could  participate  In  the  program, 
and  some  60  percent  of  these  already  do. 

San  Jose's  recycling  program  has  a  higher 
level  of  publk;  participation  than  any  other  mu- 
nk:ipal  servk:e  in  the  city.  As  a  result,  by  1990 
the  City  of  San  Jose  hopes  to  reduce  the 
annual  solid  waste  stream  dumped  in  its  land- 
fill sites  to  75  percent  of  the  1 986  level. 

The  current  level  of  recycling  annually  re- 
duces tfie  amount  of  waste  dumped  at  San 
Jose  larxlfills  by  some  22,000  tons.  If  mixed 
paper  waste  were  added  to  this  reduction,  an 
additksnal  10,000  tons  could  t>e  diverted  annu- 
ally. A  program  for  composting  residential  yard 
waste  is  in  initial  stages.  This  should  recycle 
some  38,000  tons  per  year  by  1991. 

Reskjents  of  San  Jose  are  not  the  only  par- 
trcipants  in  the  recycling  program.  Our  corpo- 
rate citizens  are  also  participating  enthusiasti- 
cally. 

In  most  communities,  household  residences 
supply  atx}ut  two-thirds  of  the  refuse.  Com- 
mercial and  industrial  sources  supply  the  bal- 
ance. In  San  Jose,  however,  the  commercial 
and  industrial  sector  creates  about  60  percent 
of  the  waste  stream. 

Since  commercial  and  industrial  waste  con- 
tains large  concentrations  of  recoverable  ma- 
terials, they  will  be  the  source  of  a  significant 
degree  of  recyclable  materials.  Large  amounts 
of  white  paper,  cardboard,  wood  scrap,  glass, 
and  aluminum  are  already  being  recycled. 

Neariy  all  businesses  can  get  involved  in 
the  recycling  process.  Eating  and  drinking 
places,  printers,  building  contractors  and  sup- 
pliers, department,  grocery,  and  other  retail 
establishments,  financial  and  real  estate  in- 
dustries, transportation  firms,  and  manufactur- 
ers in  glass,  wood,  plastic  and  rubber. 

San  Jose  supplies  an  incentive  for  busi- 
nesses to  partk:ipate  in  recycling  programs. 
Tf>e  city  levies  a  $2  tax  for  each  yard  of  mate- 
rial that  is  buried.  But  the  response  of  the 
txjsiness  community  goes  tieyond  any  desire 
to  avokl  this  sin  tax.  It  seems  that  businesses, 
too.  Iielieve  in  recycling. 


In  all.  San  Jose  has  a  solid  waste  reduction 
program  that  actively  and  positively  involves 
private  households  and  the  commercial  and 
industrial  sector.  Although  the  program  is  just 
hitting  its  stride,  enthusiastic  support  is  well- 
apparent. 

An  aggressive  educational  program  under- 
lies the  success  of  the  program.  Door  hang- 
ers, phone  and  direct  mail  contact  and  posi- 
tive exposure  in  print  and  broadcast  media 
have  helped  deliver  the  recycling  message. 
An  important  part  of  the  promotional  effort  in- 
volves a  community  volunteer  program.  In 
fact,  studies  in  San  Jose  show  that  witfiout 
the  dedicated  volunteers  and  their  outreach 
and  educational  activities,  significant  reduc- 
tions in  the  waste  stream  would  be  lost. 

Even  though  San  Jose  has  successfully 
started  a  solid  waste  reduction  program,  ag- 
gressive efforts  must  t)e  continued  to  maintain 
the  recycling  program's  momentum.  New  30- 
second  television  spots  in  Vietnamese  and 
Spanish  are  t>eing  broadcast,  and  spots  in 
Japanese  and  Portuguese  are  being  planned. 
New  innovations  in  treatment  of  the  recycled 
materials  must  be  made.  Volunteer  efforts 
must  continue.  We  need  to  understand  more 
about  the  impact  of  the  public-private  recy- 
cling effort  in  San  Jose  where  waste  disposal 
is  contracted  to  private  companies. 

We  also  need  to  see  that  the  market  for  the 
recycled  materials  remains  strong.  This 
market  is  an  essential  element  of  the  financial 
aspect  of  the  program.  Not  only  do  the  sale  of 
recycled  materials  eliminate  the  need  to  bury 
them,  but  the  proceeds  from  the  sales  partial- 
ly offset  expenses  of  the  recycling  program 
itself. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  500.  the  Recyclable  Ma- 
terials Science  and  Technology  Development 
Act.  is  an  important  piece  of  legislation  that 
will  promote  research,  the  dissemination  of  in- 
formation and  recyclability  as  a  design  goal. 
But  most  of  all,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  will  pro- 
mote the  recycling  ethic.  Recycling  is  indeed 
the  way  not  only  for  San  Jose  but  for  us  all. 

Ms.  SCHNEIDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  solid  waste 
disposal  has  become  a  major  problem  for 
State  and  local  governments  in  the  United 
States.  Americans  generated  150  million  tons 
of  solid  waste  in  1984,  and  the  amount  is 
rising.  Meanwhile  we  are  rapidly  running  out  of 
landfill  capacity  iamany  urban  areas. 

One  example  is  plastic.  About  95  percent  of 
plastic  that  Is  produced  ends  up  being  dis- 
carded. As  a  result,  according  to  one  esti- 
mate, plastics  represent  over  7  percent  of 
solid  wastes  by  weight  and  over  30  percent  by 
volume. 

Increasingly,  it  has  been  recognized  that 
pollution  preventk>n  is  the  tiest  approach  to 
solving  the  solid  waste  crisis.  Pollution  preven- 
tion, including  both  recycling  and  reduction  of 
wastes  at  the  source,  is  both  safe  and  eco- 
nomical. I  am  encouraged  that  the  new  admin- 
istration has  made  pollution  prevention  one  of 
its  environmental  priorities,  but  even  more 
could  t>e  done. 

Rhode  Island  is  no  different  than  other 
States  in  the  severity  of  the  solid  waste  prob- 
lem that  it  faces.  However,  Rhode  Island  is 
different  insofar  as  it  is  one  of  the  first  States 
to  adopt  a  statewide  solid  waste  disposal  pro- 
gram, the  flow  control  law  of  1986.  This  law 
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establishes  a  statewide  goal  of  a  reduction  of 
15  percent  in  solid  waste.  Reductions  will  be 
achieved  mainly  through  reductions  in  the 
generation  of  wastes  and  an  Increase  in  recy- 
cling. 

Early  results  of  a  pilot  project  on  collection 
and  recycling  are  encouraging.  In  West  War- 
wick and  East  Greenwich,  14.5  percent  of  the 
waste  stream  was  collected  for  recycling  over 
a  5-month  period.  Plastics  constituted  over  a 
third  of  the  wastes  that  were  collected  by 
volume.  A  majority  of  the  respondents  to  a  pri- 
vate survey  said  that  separating  recyclables 
required  only  a  slight  amount  of  extra  effort. 

Although  early  results  of  this  effort  are  en- 
couraging, there  is  a  need  to  systematically 
study  the  effectiveness  of  recycling  programs 
that  exist,  determine  ways  in  which  they  can 
be  improved,  and  then  to  share  that  informa- 
tion among  States.  Although  solid  waste  dis- 
posal will  always  be  a  State  and  local  respon- 
sibility, this  kind  of  research  and  technical  as- 
sistance by  the  Federal  Government  could 
greatly  help  State  and  local  governments  in 
their  efforts.  I  urge  the  administration  to  work 
with  Members  of  Congress,  industry,  and 
State  and  local  officials  to  promote  such  ef- 
forts. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr.  HOCHBRUECKNER.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative 
days  in  which  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  subject  of  my 
special  order  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Penny).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York?  There  was  no  objection. 


THE  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  CRISIS 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  [Mr.  McMil- 
len]  is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  McMILLEN  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  rise  to  discuss  the 
savings  and  loan  crisis.  The  total  cost 
of  resolving  this  problem  has  been 
heavily  debated.  Many  experts  are 
now  saying  that  the  administration's 
proposal  will  fall  short  by  about  $20 
billion  of  what  is  actually  needed  to 
resolve  the  crisis.  Even  the  President's 
own  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  has  stated  that  the 
administration's  proposal  to  resolve 
the  savings  and  loan  crisis  is  based  on 
optimistic  assumptions. 

Some  are  now  even  predicting  that 
the  Congress  may  have  to  return  to 
this  issue  again  in  a  few  years.  The 
current  cost  of  resolving  the  savings 
and  loan  collapse  is  estimated  at 
$1,000  per  taxpayer.  It  is  my  belief 
that  we  must  make  every  effort  to 
avoid  a  replay  of  this  bailout.  That  is 
why  the  House  Banking  Committee 
adopted  real  capital  standards,  specifi- 
cally a  3-percent  tangible  capital  re- 
quirement, as  well  as  stricter  supervi- 
sion of  the  thrift  industry.  This  is  in 


contrast  to  the  President's  legislation 
which  on  the  issue  of  capital  standards 
was  ambiguous  and  could  have  allowed 
intangibles  such  as  goodwill  to  count 
up  to  100  percent  of  core  capital.  An- 
other one  of  the  important  aspects  of 
this  bill  involves  the  Resolution  Trust 
Corporation  [RTC]  and  the  disposi- 
tion of  assets  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  take  into  receivership.  Be- 
cause of  the  need  to  attain  a  substan- 
tial return  on  troubled  thrift  assets,  I 
offered,  and  the  committee  over- 
whelmingly adopted,  my  amendment 
to  require  the  Federal  Government  to 
utilize  the  private  sector  in  the  dispo- 
sition of  troubled  thrift  assets  and  not 
repeat  the  failed  experience  of  the 
Federal  Asset  Disposition  Agency 
[FADAl. 

It  is  my  belief  that  in  order  for  the 
Financial  Institutions  Reform,  Recov- 
ery and  Enforcement  Act  [FIRREA] 
to  work,  the  Resolution  Trust  Corpo- 
ration [RTC]  must  receive  a  high 
return  on  the  sale  of  troubled  thrift 
assets.  This  point  was  underscored  re- 
cently by  Manuel  H.  Johnson  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  who  noted 
that  "the  Treasury's  cost  estimates  (of 
the  S«&L  bailout)  are  quite  dependent 
on  being  able  to  sell  assets  out  of  the 
Resolution  Trust  Corporation." 

The  Treasury  is  currently  estimating 
over  10  years'  receivership  proceeds  of 
$12  billion.  These  funds  will  be  used  to 
pay  the  interest  on  the  $50  biUion  in 
Refcorp  bonds.  If  the  RTC  is  unable 
to  raise  the  amount  projected  by  the 
Treasury  plan,  the  American  taxpayer 
will  have  to  make  up  the  difference. 

Keeping  this  fact  in  mind,  the  com- 
mittee began  to  debate  the  issue  of 
how  to  dispose  of  the  billions  of  dol- 
lars worth  of  assets  of  troubled  institu- 
tions. Essentially  there  were  two 
choices.  One,  to  mobilize  the  Federal 
sector,  build  up  the  Government's  ca- 
pability and  expertise  to  do  the  work 
and  provide  the  necessary  services  for 
asset  evaluation,  management,  and  dis- 
position within  the  government,  or, 
the  second  option,  mobilize  the  private 
sector  to  provide  these  services  under 
Government  oversight  and  supervi- 
sion. 

The  Banking  Committee  examined 
these  options,  and  recognizing  the 
costs  incurred  by  the  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation 
[FSLIC]  and  the  Federal  Asset  Dispo- 
sition Association  [FADA]  over  the 
past  few  years,  the  committee  re- 
soundly  concluded  that  the  second  al- 
ternative was  clearly  preferable  and 
adopted  the  following  language: 

In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpo- 
ration, the  Resolution  Trust  Corporation, 
and  the  Oversight  Board  shall  utilize  re- 
sources of  private  persons  and  entities  for 
services  including  real  estate  and  loan  port- 
folio asset  management,  property  manage- 
ment, auction  marketing,  and  brokerage 
services,  unless  such  services  are  unavailable 
in  the  private  sector  or  the  utilization  of 


any  such  services  is  impracticable  or  Ineffi- 
cient. 

I  would  now  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  explain  in  greater  detail  the 
rationale  behind  my  amendment. 

Although  no  one  knows  exactly  how 
much  real  estate  and  related  assets 
will  have  to  be  handled  by  Federal  en- 
tities in  the  months  ahead,  many  have 
estimated  that  the  value  of  the  prop- 
erty will  be  in  excess  of  $150  billion. 
Some  analysts  have  stated  that  this 
figure  is  as  high  as  $400  billion.  To  put 
this  in  perspective,  the  reconstruction 
of  Europe  after  World  War  II— after 
adjusting  for  inflation— cost  approxi- 
mately $40  billion,  or,  as  Senator  Phil 
Grahm  humorously  noted  during  the 
Senate  committee  debate,  the  Federal 
Government  is  about  to  acquire  more 
real  estate  than  it  has  at  any  time 
"since  the  Louisiana  Purchase." 

Accordingly,  the  scope  of  the  serv- 
ices which  are  needed  to  properly 
manage  this  recovery  is  also  massive. 
These  include  asset/portfolio  manag- 
ers, property  managers,  appraisers, 
brokers,  lawyers,  title  companies,  ac- 
countants, auctioneers,  construction, 
contractors,  leasing  agents,  and  many 
others. 

Potentially,  the  numbers  of  people 
needed  to  provide  services  for  this  re- 
covery reaches  upward  to  100.000  or 
more.  The  asset  management  task 
alone  will  require  tens  of  thousands  of 
personnel.  The  Government  has  nei- 
ther the  manpower  nor  sufficient  ex- 
pertise to  adequately  deal  with  the 
quantities  and  types  of  assets  which 
win  be  thrust  upon  It  In  resolving  the 
savings  and  loan  crisis.  According  to 
William  Seldman.  the  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpo- 
ration [FDIC].  the  FDIC  currently 
employs  3.000  people  to  manage  ap- 
proximately $9  billion  in  troubled 
assets.  The  FDIC  disposes  of  those 
assets  at  a  rate  of  only  $250  million 
per  year.  As  its  portfolio  increases  to 
over  $150  to  $400  billion  in  assets,  the 
task  before  the  FDIC  will  be  over- 
whelming—at a  time  when  Its  re- 
sources are  already  stretched  thin  by 
problems  within  the  banking  sector, 
including  a  postdepresslon  record  of 
defaults. 

Furthermore,  the  administration 
recommended  that  the  RTC  staff  be 
kept  small.  Both  Treasury  Secretary 
Nicholas  Brady  and  OMB  Director 
Richard  Darman  have  indicated  that 
the  size  of  the  RTC  staff  should  be 
kept  minimum.  During  testimony 
before  the  Senate  Banking  Commit- 
tee, Under  Secretary  for  Domestic  Fi- 
nance Robert  R.  Glauber  character- 
ized the  proposed  Resolution  Trust 
Corporation  as  "a  lean  organization." 
He  also  stated  the  the  RTC  would 
have  fewer  than  100  employees. 

In  Maryland  we  experienced  a  sav- 
ings and  loan  crisis  that  in  many  ways 
was  a  precursor  of  our  national  thrift 
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catastrophe.  When  the  State  of  Mary- 
land began  to  intervene  in  the  crisis,  it 
made  a  commitment  to  depositors  that 
they  would  be  paid  in  full  by  Decem- 
ber 1989.  In  order  to  fulfill  this  com- 
mitment, the  Maryland  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Fund  [MDIP]  recognized  the 
need  to  involve  the  private  sector.  In 
doing  so,  returns  on  assets  from  trou- 
bled institutions  have  been  higher 
than  expected.  In  1987  the  Financial 
Conservators  Incorporated  [FCI]  un- 
dertook management  of  the  Old  Court 
Savings  and  Loan.  In  2  years  FCI  has 
been  able  to  attain  a  return  rate  of  83 
percent  of  the  estimated  value  of  Old 
Court's  assets.  This  rate  of  return  is 
striking  when  one  realizes  that  Treas- 
ury has  estimated  a  rate  of  return  of 
around  40  percent  on  the  Govern- 
ment's future  receiverships. 

Thus  the  key  to  a  successful  man- 
agement of  these  enormous  amounts 
of  assets  is  to  develop  mechanisms  to 
ensure  the  quality  of  the  services  I 
mentioned  previously. 

Since  it  is  clear  that  the  Govern- 
ment does  not  have  the  manpower 
needed  for  this  job,  the  obvious  solu- 
tion is  to  look  to  the  private  sector  for 
assistance  and  to  resist  the  temptation 
to  buUd  the  Government  apparatus  to 
provide  these  services.  There  are  sev- 
eral reasons  for  this  approach: 

First,  timing  is  critical:  We  can't 
afford  the  delays  which  would  result 
from  attempts  by  the  Government  to 
recruit  the  talent  and  staff  needed. 
Rather  than  recruit  from  the  private 
sector,  it  should  mobilize  in  the  pri- 
vate sector  where  the  talent  already 
exists. 

Second,  difficulty  in  measuring  qual- 
ity of  service:  We  must  resist  the  con- 
clusion that  because  of  the  difficulty 
in  measuring  quality  objectively,  var- 
iances don't  exist.  The  management  of 
complex  real  estate  assets  is  not  like 
making  widgets.  The  cheapest  solu- 
tion—measured in  out  of  pocket  dol- 
lars—is not  always  the  best  and  ulti- 
mately the  lowest  cost  solution.  In 
fact,  it  often  is  the  most  expensive  so- 
lution. A  perfect  example  is  the  mas- 
sive cost  which  has  resulted  from  Gov- 
ernment mismanagement  of  held  S&L 
assets  over  the  past  few  years.  Superi- 
or asset  management  services  would 
have  saved  billions.  FSLIC's  and 
PADA's  attempt  during  the  past 
couple  of  years  to  standardize  a  fixed 
50  basis  point  asset  management  fee  is 
another  example  of  this  penny-wise 
and  pound-foolish  approach.  FSLIC 
officials  have  admitted  that  in  many 
cases,  asset  management  firms  would 
lose  money  at  this  fee.  The  result,  of 
course,  is  that  the  quality  of  service 
would  suffer,  or  exceptional  firms 
would  simply  refuse  to  provide  the 
services. 

The  solution  then  is  to  set  up  a 
system  designed  to  utilize  the  forces  of 
free  enterprise  and  market  competi- 
tion to  maximize  the  likelihood  that 


high-quality  services  are  being  deliv- 
ered at  the  most  competitive  cost. 

In  passing  the  private  sector  amend- 
ment, the  Banking  Committee  reaf- 
firmed its  strong  belief  in  the  merits 
of  this  approach.  That  is  the  faith  in 
the  forces  of  competition  and  free  en- 
terprise. 

This  has  been  a  strong  foundation  of 
our  American  economic  system  and 
should  not  be  abandoned  now  when 
we  need  it  most. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  Govern- 
ment doesn't  contain  very  motivated, 
capable  employees,  it  does.  Rather,  as 
the  experience  with  FADA  over  the 
last  few  years  demonstrates,  the  Gov- 
ernment has  experienced  great  diffi- 
culty disposing  of  assets  efficiently 
when  operating  within  the  confines  of 
a  Government  or  quasi-governmental 
agency. 

This  point  was  made  abundantly 
clear  in  a  letter  former  president  and 
CEO  Gerald  Carmen  addressed  to  the 
board  of  FADA  upon  his  resignation. 
In  his  letter  Ambassador  Carmen 
stated  that: 

FADA  deals  with  recovering  capital  from 
non-performing  real  estate  loans  and  with 
foreclosed  real  estate  projects  that  are  con- 
sidered to  be  troubled  in  their  design,  execu- 
tion, location,  and  potential  for  realizing 
profit.  This  is  an  atmosphere  charged  with 
unfilled  expectations  and  broken  dreams- 
all  with  heavy  negative  financial  impact  on 
just  about  everyone  involved,  and  with  the 
acrimony  and  litigation  that  such  a  situa- 
tion creates.  It  takes  a  special  breed  of  pro- 
fessional to  operate  in  that  environment 
and  bring  order  out  of  that  chaos— creative 
entreprenurial  people  with  extraordinary 
education  and  experience  in  law,  finance, 
real  estate,  and  accounting  wrapped  in  a 
type  A  personality  with  great  diplomatic 
skills.  This  is  not  the  substance  of  govern- 
ment—it is  the  substance  of  the  highly 
charged  and  highly  competitive  commercial 
marketplace. 

The  Government  needs  to  have  the 
authority  to  hire  and  fire  contractors 
based  on  its  evaluation  of  whether  it  is 
obtaining  the  appropriate  level  of 
service.  It  can  only  do  this  if  the  serv- 
ices are  being  provided  by  the  private 
sector.  Once  a  Government  agency  is 
set  up,  it  is  very  difficult  to  eliminate 
it. 

As  noted,  FADA  and  FADA-type  so- 
lutions have  been  examined  by  Con- 
gress and  rejected.  The  General  Ac- 
counting Office  concluded  last  Sep- 
tember, that  there  is  "no  compelling 
evidence  that  FADA  is  essential  to  the 
management  and  disposition  of  assets 
acquired  by  the  FSLIC."  The  RTC  and 
FDIC  must  be  careful  to  resist  the 
temptation  to  bring  FADA's  functions 
within  the  agencies,  whether  under 
the  control  of  the  Real  Estate  Asset 
Division  or  otherwise.  FADA  competed 
with  the  private  sector  for  work  that 
was  contracted  by  the  FSLIC.  the 
owner  of  FADA.  This  created  an 
uneven  playing  field  resulting  in  the 
unfair  discrimination  against  private 
sector  contractors  who  were  in  many 


cases  more  qualified  to  do  the  work.  If 
the  work  can  be  done  In  the  private 
sector,  it  should  be. 

The  private  sector  has  strong  bipar- 
tisan support  in  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress as  well  as  from  parts  of  the  ad- 
ministration. The  only  real  voice  of 
criticism  has  come  from  some  individ- 
uals within  the  affected  Government 
•  agencies,  FDIC.  FSLIC.  and  FADA.  I'd 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  discuss 
their  primary  concerns: 

First,  the  Government  needs  discre- 
tion to  use  the  private  sector  when 
doing  so  would  be  impractical  and/or 
inefficient. 

As  noted,  the  amendment  clearly 
provides  the  needed  discretion.  Al- 
though the  amendment  requires  the 
use  of  the  private  sector  unless  doing 
so  would  be  impractical  or  inefficient, 
the  ultimate  decision  is  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  Government.  The  Gov- 
ernment, however,  must  exercise  this 
discretion  reasonably  and  rationally. 

Second,  use  of  the  private  sector  will 
lead  to  fraud  and  conflicts  of  interest. 

When  dealing  with  hundreds  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars,  it  is  probably  impossi- 
ble to  avoid  all  fraud  and  conflicts.  It  is 
imperative,  however,  that  we  develop 
systems  to  prevent  this  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  possible.  There  is  no 
reason  to  believe,  however,  that  fraud 
will  be  any  more  prevalent  by  using 
the  private  sector  with  appropriate 
oversight,  than  in  using  the  Govern- 
ment. There  are  ample  instances  of 
fraud,  conflict  and  corruption  within 
the  Government  sector.  By  concen- 
trating on  its  oversight  and  supervi- 
sion function,  rather  than  on  provid- 
ing the  services  itself,  the  Government 
will  be  able  to  do  a  better  job  in  pre- 
venting abuse. 

Third,  the  private  sector  is  too  ex- 
pensive and  the  Government  should 
retain  any  'profit"  inherent  in  provid- 
ing these  services  for  itself. 

This  concern  stems  from  a  miscon- 
ception about,  or  lack  of  faith  in.  our 
free  enterprise  system.  There  is  noth- 
ing wrong  with  private  persons  making 
a  fair  profit  in  providing  services  to 
the  Government.  In  fact,  taken  to  its 
extreme,  this  concern  would  require 
the  Government  to  go  into  the  busi- 
ness of  operating  its  own  manufactur- 
ing facilities  to  build  planes  and  tanks, 
and  to  operate  its  own  farms  to  feed 
the  military.  We  should  no  more  at- 
tempt to  federalize  the  services  needed 
to  manage  and  dispose  of  the  assets  of 
the  S&L  industry  than  these  other 
services.  In  fact,  many  studies  spon- 
sored by  OMB  have  recognized  that 
the  private  sector  can  provide  needed 
services  at  significantly  less  cost  than 
the  Government.  The  experience  with 
FADA  also  demonstrates  this  fact. 
During  our  investigation  of  FADA,  we 
found  that  fees  paid  to  FADA  were 
significantly  higher  than  fees  charged 
for  similar  work  by  private  contrac- 
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tors. As  noted  earlier,  it  is  difficult  to 
measure  the  true  cost  of  services.  It 
would  appear,  however,  that  even 
measuring  only  the  direct  out-of- 
pocket  cost,  the  private  sector  is  not 
more  expensive  when  it  comes  to  the 
management  of  the  disposition  of 
assets  than  the  Government,  and  in 
fact  may  be  less  costly. 

The  details  of  precisely  how  the 
RTC  Ewid  the  FDIC  should  implement 
the  program  to  recovery  of  the  trou- 
bled assets  is  left  by  the  legislation— as 
it  should  be— to  the  appropriate  agen- 
cies. The  general  outlines,  however,  of 
how  this  task  should  be  accom- 
plished—its basic  direction— has  been 
made  clear  by  Congress. 

The  Government  should  develop  in- 
house  the  capabilities  necessary  to  ef- 
ficiently contract  for  services  with  the 
private  sector. 

All  work  which  can  be  done  competi- 
tively in  the  private  sector  should  be. 
Conclusions  that  the  use  of  the  pri- 
vate sector  would  be  impractical  or  in- 
efficient in  a  particular  case  should  be 
made  only  after  reasoned  analysis  and 
should  be  regularly  reexamined. 

The  Government  should  establish 
procedures  to  ensure  that  contracts 
are  let  fairly  based  on  an  unbiased 
evaluation  of  both  qualitative  and 
quantitative  factors.  Competitive 
bidding  for  contracts  should  be 
adopted.  Favoritism  must  be  avoided. 

Fees  should  be  set  by  market  forces 
rather  than  by  Government  fiat.  Con- 
tracts should  be  regularly  monitored 
and  audited  to  ensure  satisfactory  per- 
formance. 

Strict  conflict  of  interest  policies 
must  be  implemented  and  enforced. 
There  is  considerable  potential  for  the 
RTC  to  become  involved  in  a  major 
scandal  due  to  conflict  of  interests  and 
other  reasons. 

Existing  work  within  FSLIC  or 
FADA  which  is  capable  of  being  per- 
formed by  the  private  sector  should  be 
contracted  out  promptly  to  avoid  ab- 
sorbing its  services  within  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Finally,  with  regards  to  congression- 
al oversight.  Language  in  H.R.  1278  is 
designed  to  ensure  that  relevant  Gov- 
ernment agencies  report  periodically 
to  Congress  as  to  their  progress  in  im- 
plementing the  private  sector  provi- 
sion of  the  bill.  In  particular,  the  bill 
requires  the  RTC  to  identify  the 
extent  to  which  the  work  force  of  the 
goverrmiental  agencies  involved  in 
asset  disposition  are  being  devoted  to 
actions  which  could  otherwise  be  per- 
formed by  the  private  sector,  as  op- 
posed to  oversight  and  supervision 
functions  which  are  appropriate  for 
the  Government.  Congress  intends 
that  the  discretion  not  to  use  the  pri- 
vate sector  in  the  disposition  of  assets 
be  exercized  only  after  a  reasoned 
judgment  that  to  do  so  would  be  im- 
practical or  inefficient. 


The  sooner  the  implementation  of 
this  program  the  quicker  the  return  to 
the  Government.  It  is  important  that 
this  progress  is  successful  and  that  the 
Government  receives  a  substantial 
return  on  these  assets.  Otherwise,  the 
RTC  may  resort  to  offering  financial 
assistance  to  encourage  "deals"  similar 
to  those  that  the  FSLIC  completed 
last  December.  Many  Members  of  Con- 
gress, including  myself,  held  serious 
reservations  concerning  the  validity 
and  financial  soundness  of  the  South- 
west deals.  Recently  Bert  Ely  testified 
before  the  House  Banking  Committee 
that  the  "perverse  incentives  in  the 
[FSLIC]  assistance  agreements  could 
easily  double  this  present  value  cost," 
which  currently  estimated  by  the 
FSLIC  at  $17.3  billion.  I  do  not  believe 
that  this  is  a  record  that  the  Govern- 
ment wants  to  champion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  I  close  my  re- 
marks I  would  like  to  comment  on  an- 
other important  amendment  to  title  V 
of  H.R.  1278,  also  having  to  do  with 
RTC.    This    amendment,    offered    by 
Chairman    Gonzalez    of    the    House 
Banking  Committee  and  Representa- 
tive Frank,  requires  the  right  of  first 
refusal  for  a  limited  period  of  time  to 
nonprofits  and  low-income  persons  for 
properties  owned  by  insolvent  savings 
and    loans.    This    was    an    important 
amendment,  especially  when  one  con- 
siders   the    historical    importance    of 
thrifts  to  the   housing  industry  and 
the   70-percent  cuts   in   housing  pro- 
grams made  over  the  last  8  years.  Fur- 
thermore, as  my  colleagues  Represent- 
ative Bruce  Vento  and  Nancy  Pelosi 
recently  pointed  out  in  a  "Dear  Col- 
league" on  June  1,  the  sale  of  these 
foreclosed    residential    properties    for 
low-income  housing  purposes  will  help 
preserve   the   existing   housing   stock 
while  providing  needed  funds  through 
the  asset  disposition  process.  It  is  my 
hope  this  provision  will  be  kept  intact. 
As  I  have  stated  from  the  outset,  it 
is  my  firm  belief  that  a  course  be  set 
at  the  beginning  that  will  resist  any 
temptation  to  build  a  huge  Federal 
agency  that  goes  beyond  oversight  and 
supervision  of  the  private  sector  and 
attempts  to  perform  inhouse  the  day- 
to-day  tasks  inherent  in  managing  the 
recovery  of  real  estate  assets.  Govern- 
ment is  simply  not  well  equipped  to 
carry  out  the  thousands  of  functions 
which  can  be  efficiently  and  competi- 
tively carried  out  by  the  private  sector. 
Although  it  is  important  that  the  Gov- 
ernment agencies  charged  with  han- 
dling this  crisis  not  be  compelled  to 
use  the  private  sector  where  doing  so 
would  be  impractical  or  inefficient,  it 
is  equally  important  that  those  agen- 
cies clearly  understand  the  strong  con- 
gressional preference  for  utilization  of 
the  private  sector  to  the  maximum 
extent  as  possible. 

There  is  a  tremendous  task  before 
the  country  in  dealing  with  the  S&L 
crisis.  It  is  imperative  that  the  Gov- 


errmient  not  compete  with  the  re- 
sources available  in  the  private  sector, 
but  must  devise  procedures  to  bring 
them  fully  into  the  program.  We 
cannot  afford  to  do  otherwise. 
Thank  you. 


D  1900 


PICKING  UP  THE  TAB 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  Wolpe]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sav- 
ings and  loan  bailout  bill,  which  is 
scheduled  to  come  to  the  floor  this 
week,  will  be  one  of  the  most  costly 
measures  we  will  consider  during  our 
tenure  in  Congress.  The  necessity  of 
bailing  out  the  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Insurance  Corporation 

[FSLICl— regardless  of  the  cost— is 
universally  accepted  as  an  unquestion- 
able obligation  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. The  sanctity  of  this  obligation, 
however,  should  not  dissuade  us  from 
pursuing  a  small  measure  of  accoimt- 
ability  from  those  who  bear  the  princi- 
pal responsibility. 

The  Federal  Government  is  clearly 
responsible  for  bailing  out  insolvent 
thrifts  which  are  federally  chartered. 
However,  a  sizable  portion  of  the  Na- 
tion's thrift  industry  is  comprised  of 
State-chartered  institutions  which  are 
regulated  by  the  States  but  receive  de- 
posit insurance  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. In  some  States  the  tradition- 
al Federal-State  partnership  which 
has  characterized  this  dual  banking 
system  has  been  seriously  abused  by 
State  regulators  who  have  allowed  in- 
stitutions under  their  supervision  to 
engage  in  highly  risky  investment 
practices— and  even  outright  fraud— 
with  funds  backed  by  Federal  deposit 
insurance. 

In  1988.  FSLIC  took  action  to  close 
or  merge  205  insolvent  thrifts  at  an 
eventual  cost  of  $30.9  billion  in  1988 
dollars.  Of  this,  $23.3  billion— or  75 
percent  of  the  cost— can  be  attributed 
to  closing  or  merging  State-chartered, 
but  federally  insured  thrift  institu- 
tions. As  co-chair  of  the  Northeast- 
Midwest  Congressional  Coalition.  I 
have  been  astounded  by  the  incredible 
concentration  of  these  costs  in  just  a 
few  States  of  the  Nation. 

Available  data  indicate  that  by  far 
the  highest  concentration  of  costs  due 
to  such  activities  is  found  in  the  State 
of  Texas.  Of  the  $23.3  billion  in  even- 
tual costs  due  to  FSLIC's  1988  actions 
to  close  or  merge  State-chartered  insti- 
tutions. $16.7  billion— or  72  percent- 
can  be  attributed  to  Texas  S&L's. 

While  the  State  of  Texas  is  responsi- 
ble for  72  percent  of  these  costs,  the 
18  States  of  the  Northeast-Midwest 
region  are  only  responsible  for  2  per- 
cent of  such  costs.  As  the  bailout  bill 
now  stands,  the  taxpayers  in  our  18 
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states  will  eventually  pay  an  estimat- 
ed $7.6  billion  as  a  result  of  FSLIC's 
1988  actions,  while  only  causing  $561 
million  in  costs.  In  my  State  of  Michi- 
gan, taxpayers  will  pay  an  estimated 
$646  million  in  such  costs  while  only 
causing  $52  million  in  costs. 

For  every  $1  that  a  Northeast-Mid- 
west taxpayer  sends  to  Washington  to 
pay  for  the  bailout  of  State  chartered 
institutions,  only  7  cents  will  be  spent 
to  baU  out  thrifts  in  our  region.  For 
every  dollar  that  a  Texas  taxpayer 
sends  to  Washington  to  pay  for  the 
bailout,  $6.50  will  be  spent  to  bail  out 
thrifts  in  that  State.  It  is  not  hard  to 
understand  why  the  taxpayers  in  our 
States  are  outraged  by  this  bailout. 

But  I  must  emphasize  that  this  is 
not  just  a  Northeast-Midwest  issue. 
There  are  22  States  outside  of  our 
region— such  as  South  Carolina,  Ten- 
nessee, Missouri,  and  Idaho— which 
are  not  responsible  for  a  single  dollar 
of  these  bailout  costs  that  I  have  been 
describing. 

In  light  of  the  obvious  unfairness  of 
this  situation,  I  have  been  joined  by 
Representatives  Horton,  Kanjorski, 
Kaptur.  LaFalce  and  Roth  in  asking 
the  Rules  Committee  to  make  in  order 
a  bipartisan  amendment  to  the  bailout 
bill  to  address  the  issue  of  State  re- 
sponsibility for  State-chartered  insti- 
tutions. Our  amendment  will  shift  a 
small  portion  of  the  burden  to  States 
which  bear  substantial  responsibility 
for  excessive  costs  due  to  inadequate 
regulation  of  State-chartered  thrifts. 

AN  ABUSED  PARTNERSHIP 

For  the  last  50  years,  the  United 
States  has  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  a 
dual  banking  system  which  has  been 
based  upon  a  partnership  between  the 
Federal  and  State  governments.  The 
States  have  regulated  State-chartered 
thrifts,  which  have  played  a  key  role 
in  the  industry  by  introducing  iimova- 
tions  which  have  benefited  consumers. 
The  Federal  Govenunent  has  supplied 
deposit  insurance  for  these  institu- 
tions, which  has  provided  confidence 
and  stability. 

Unfortunately,  in  recent  years  this 
Federal-State  partnership  has  been 
badly  abused  in  some  cases.  State  reg- 
ulators, particularly  in  Texas,  have  al- 
lowed thrifts  under  their  supervision 
to  stray  far  from  the  industry's  tradi- 
tional role  of  providing  mortgages  to 
homeowners.  Such  thrifts  have  of- 
fered high  rates  of  return  to  deposi- 
tors to  attract  capital  to  finance  wildly 
speculative  commercial  real  estate  ven- 
tures. When  these  speculative  invest- 
ments in  office  buildings  and  shopping 
centers  soured,  loan  obligations  could 
not  be  met.  State-chartered  S&L's 
which  engaged  in  this  high-risk  lend- 
ing plunged  into  insolvency,  and  now 
the  American  taxpayer  Is  left  holding 
the  bag. 

Defenders  of  Texas  will  no  doubt 
argue  that  the  huge  costs  resulting 
from  the  collapse  of  the  State's  S&L 


industry  are  the  result  of  macroeco- 
nomic  forces  beyond  their  control. 
They  will  blame  either  first,  troubles 
plaguing  the  thrift  industry  across  the 
Nation  in  the  1980's;  or  second,  the 
economic  distress  caused  by  the  dra- 
matic drop  of  oil  prices  in  1986.  Nei- 
ther of  these  arguments  holds  much 
water. 

First,  a  comparison  of  the  health  of 
the  thrift  industry  in  Texas  with  the 
rest  of  the  Nation  demonstrates  that 
the  decline  of  Texas  S&L's  far  exceeds 
that  of  the  industry  as  a  whole. 
Second,  if  economic  distress  were  the 
primary  factor,  a  similar  rash  of  S&L 
failures  would  have  spread  across  the 
Nation  following  the  1982  recession. 
However,  a  comparison  of  unemploy- 
ment rates  and  net  worth  as  a  percent- 
age of  assets  in  thrifts  in  Texas  and 
Michigan  in  the  1980's  disproves  this 
argument.  Due  to  its  role  in  providing 
home  mortgages,  the  S&L  industry 
has  traditionally  been  sensitive  to  in- 
creases in  the  unemployment  rate. 
While  Michigan's  S&L  industry  fal- 
tered when  the  State  led  the  Nation 
with  an  unemployment  rate  of  15.5 
percent  in  1982,  it  was  never  in  danger 
of  litsolvency.  In  Texas,  where  the  un- 
employment rate  never  exceeded  8.6 
percent,  the  crash  of  the  S&L  industry 
came  so  fast  that  it  clearly  had  little 
to  do  with  a  cyclical  downturn  of  the 
State's  economy. 

In  short,  this  disaster  was  not  caused 
by  bad  times;  it  was  caused  by  irre- 
sponsibility during  the  good  times  that 
preceded  the  bad  times. 

EASY  CREDIT 

The  boom  in  America's  oil-producing 
States  began  with  the  jump  in  world 
oil  prices  that  followed  the  OPEC  em- 
bargo of  1973.  The  boom  was  further 
fueled  when  the  second  oil  shock  hit 
in  1979  when  the  price  of  oil  soared 
from  $16  per  barrel  to  $30  per  barrel 
following  the  fall  of  the  Shah  of  Iran. 
While  these  high-oil  prices  crippled 
the  economies  of  oil  consuming  States, 
they  fueled  rapid  economic  growth  in 
Texas.  Prom  1972  to  1986,  the  Gross 
State  Product  [GSP]  of  Texas  grew  by 
362  percent  in  unadjusted  dollars— one 
of  the  highest  rates  of  growth  in  the 
Nation. 

This  robust  economic  growth— cou- 
pled with  an  unshakable  faith  in  ever- 
increasing  oil  prices— led  to  a  very  re- 
laxed attitude  toward  commercial 
lending  by  both  Texas'  thrift  industry 
and  its  State  regulators.  The  following 
excerpt  from  a  column  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  by  Robert  J.  Samuelson 
captures  this  attitude: 

E>SY  Credit.  Hard  Lessons 

Some  years  ago  I  interviewed  a  Dallas 
businessman  named  Ira  Com;  Jr.— This  was 
back  when  Texas  was  booming,  and  I  asked: 
what  made  the  Texas  economy  grow?  After 
listing  some  of  the  obvious  reasons— oil  and 
gas,  low  taxes— Com  got  to  the  point. 
Credit,  he  said.  People  were  more  relaxed 
than  in  the  East.  Banks  loved  to  lend,  busi- 


nesses loved  to  borrow.  'Easy  credit  was 
great.  "You  go  where  you  can  borrow- 
where  people  (banks)  lend  on  people,  not  on 
assets."  he  said. 

The  story  comes  to  mind  now— because 
the  Texas  passion  for  easy  credit  has 
reached  its  logical,  if  destructive  conclusion. 
A  sizable  part  of  the  federally  insured  sav- 
ings and  loan  industry  is  bankrupt,  suid  the 
largest  concentration  is  in  Texas. 

To  meet  the  high  demand  for  "easy 
credit,"  Texas  thrifts  offered  interest 
rates  to  depositors  that  were  among 
the  highest  in  the  Nation.  As  a  result, 
between  1980  and  1985  deposits  in 
State-chartered  S&L's  in  Texas  grew 
by  a  staggering  186  percent,  while 
such  deposits  in  the  rest  of  the  Nation 
grew  by  only  26  percent.  By  1985,  85 
percent  of  deposits  in  FSLIC-insured 
institutions  in  Texas  resided  in  State- 
chartered  institutions;  the  comparable 
figure  for  the  rest  of  the  nation  was 
only  32  percent. 

This  massive  influx  of  federally  in- 
sured deposits  was  treated  in  a  re- 
markably cavalier  and  irresponsible 
manner  by  the  S&L  industry  and 
State  regulators  in  Texas.  Tens  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars  were  invested  in  highly 
speculative  real  estate  ventures  which 
depended  upon  optimistic  forecasts  of 
ever-increasing  oil  prices  for  economic 
viability.  In  addition,  there  is  growing 
evidence  that  billions  of  dollars  were 
channeled  into  schemes  that  were 
nothing  less  than  outright  fraud. 

Federal  statute  specifically  limits 
the  types  of  investments  that  federal- 
ly chartered  institutions  can  make, 
and  it  places  limits  on  such  invest- 
ments in  terms  of  percentage  of  assets. 
The  regulation  of  State-chartered 
S&L's  in  Texas  appears  to  be  among 
the  most  lenient  in  the  Nation.  A 
recent  Congressional  Research  Service 
report  entitled  "Powers  of  Federally 
Chartered  Thrifts  Compared  With 
Those  of  Thrifts  Chartered  by  the 
Various  States"  found  that: 

Texas  statutes  provide  little  elaboration 
on  the  powers  of  thrifts  chartered  by  the 
state.  The  investment  and  loan  powers  of 
Texas  state-chartered  thrifts,  unlike  those 
of  other  states  that  we  have  mentioned,  are 
not  delineated  in  statutory  law  except  for  a 
general  provision  pertaining  to  investment 
in  securities.  .  .  .  Delineation  of  lending  and 
investment  powers  of  Texas  thrifts  is  within 
the  authority  of  the  Texas  Savings  and 
Loan  Commissioner. 

The  powers  of  State-chartered 
thrifts  in  Texas  are  not  spelled  out  in 
law.  In  Texas,  the  authority  to  deter- 
mine limits  upon  loans  and  invest- 
ments made  with  funds  backed  with 
the  full  faith  of  the  U.S.  Government 
resides  in  a  State  official  who  may  or 
may  not  believe  that  Government  has 
a  legitimate  role  in  restraining  the  ex- 
cesses of  the  private  sector.  In  looking 
at  the  record  for  the  1980's,  it  is  diffi- 
cult not  to  conclude  that  the  State 
regulators  in  Texas  were— at  best- 
asleep  at  the  switch  and  that  taxpay- 
ers across  the  country  will  pay  tens  of 
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billions  of  dollars  in  the  years  ahead 
as  a  result. 

It  is  certainly  reasonable  to  require 
any  States  which  have  flagrantly 
abused  the  Federal-State  partnership 
that  has  been  the  basis  of  our  dual 
banking  system  to  accept  an  additional 
portion  of  the  cost  of  the  bailout. 
Doing  so  would  somewhat  ease  the 
burden  on  States  which  have  not  con- 
tributed to  such  cost  through  irre- 
sponsible regulation. 

OUR  PROPOSAL 

Our  amendment  is  straightforward 
and  reasonable.  A  State  which  is  re- 
sponsible for  egregiously  excessive 
costs  to  bailout  State-chartered  S&L's 
will  be  required  to  pay  25  percent  of 
such  costs  if  its  State-chartered  S&L's 
are  to  continue  to  receive  Federal  de- 
posit insurance  in  the  future. 

Our  amendment  contains  four  ele- 
ments  to    ensure    fairness   to   States 
which  might  bear  responsibility.  First, 
a  State  is  found  to  have  "excessive 
costs"  only  when  its  percentage  share 
of  the  total  bailout  costs  of  State-char- 
tered institutions  is  more  than  double 
its  percentage  share  of  national  depos- 
its in  State-chartered  institutions  in 
1980—1980   was   chosen   as   the   base 
year  because  it  predates  the  explosion 
of  deposits  in  State-chartered  thrifts 
in  the  1980— second,  a  State  will  only 
be  held  accountable  for  25  percent  of 
excessive  costs,  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment paying  the  balance.  Third, 
States  will  be  permitted  to  meet  50 
percent   of   any   potential   obligation 
through  the  purchase  of  federally  re- 
possessed property  within  the  State. 
This  will  give  the  State  the  ability  to 
control  the  release  of  this  property 
into    the    marketplace    and    thereby 
reduce  the  possibility  of  a  "fire  sale" 
of    repossessed    assets    which    could 
threaten    real    estate    values    in    the 
State.  And  fourth,  the  amendment  is 
voluntary;  States  only  have  to  pay  for 
excessive    costs    if    they    want    their 
State-chartered  institutions  to  contin- 
ue to  receive  Federal  deposit  insur- 
ance. 

CONCLUSION 

The  primary  premise  behind  our 
amendment  is  fairness.  We  seek  to 
reduce  the  cost  to  Federal  taxpayers 
in  States  which  have  not  inordinately 
contributed  to  the  cost  of  the  bailout 
through  irresponsible  regulation  at 
the  State  level.  In  addition,  we  have 
made  every  effort  to  be  fair  to  any 
State  with  potential  liability. 

A  secondary  premise  behind  our 
amendment  is  accountability.  We  must 
send  a  clear  message  to  State  govern- 
ment that  the  Federal  Govenunent 
will  not  allow  future  abuse  the  Feder- 
al-State partnership  without  seeking 
accoimtability. 

Our  effort  will  no  doubt  be  attacked 
as  an  exercise  in  Texas  bashing.  We 
assure  you  that  is  not  our  intent. 
Nothing  in  our  amendment  is  struc- 
tured so  as  to  treat  Texas  differently 


than  any  other  State.  The  fact  that 
the  burden  of  our  amendment  may 
fall  heavily  on  Texas  is  simply  a  result 
of  that  State's  contribution  to  the 
problem. 

National  polls  indicate  that  the 
American  people  are  cynical  about 
government  in  general  and  outraged 
by  the  bailout  in  particular.  A  success- 
ful effort  to  Introduce  a  small  measure 
of  accountability  and  fairness  into  the 
savings  and  loan  bailout  bill  will  be  a 
positive  step  toward  dispelling  such 
feelings. 

I  hope  that  our  colleagues  on  the 
Rules  Committee  will  make  our 
amendment  in  order  when  the  S&L 
bailout  comes  to  the  floor  of  the 
House.  If  given  the  opportunity,  I 
hope  the  Members  of  this  body  will 
support  our  efforts  on  behalf  of  fair- 
ness and  accountability. 


D  1920 


IS  FREEDOM  IN  PERIL? 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Parker] 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  PARKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  live 
in  dangerous  times.  On  all  sides  free- 
dom is  assailed.  There  is  a  statute  that 
stands  atop  the  dome  of  our  Nation's 
Capitol.  Many  people  think  that  it  is 
the  image  of  an  Indian.  It  is  not.  It  is 
Armed  Freedom.  I  feel  that  it  is  signif- 
icant that  Freedom  stands  at  the 
center  of  our  seat  of  Government. 
When  the  new  dome  was  being  built 
during  the  late  1850's  and  early  1860's, 
much  was  said  concerning  stopping 
the  construction  because  of  the  Civil 
War.  President  Lincoln  made  the  deci- 
sion to  continue  with  the  construction 
because  he  wanted  to  be  sure  the 
American  people  understood  that  sym- 
bolically the  Union  would  continue 
even  after  all  the  fighting.  In  1863  the 
statue  Freedom  was  placed  in  her 
present  position.  The  statue  is  held  se- 
curely in  place  by  large  bolts  and  since 
it  is  so  high— there  are  10,  platinum 
tipped  lightening  rods  which  ground 
her.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  she  is 
the  tallest  statue  in  Washington— 19% 
feet  tall  and  weighs  some  IVi  tons.  By 
law,  no  other  statue  in  the  District  can 
be  as  tall.  Even  the  statue  in  the  Jef- 
ferson Memorial  is  only  19  feet  high. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  question  as 
to  her  stability  when  she  was  put  into 
place.  Therefore,  in  1865.  the  Smithso- 
nian Institution  ran  some  tests  to  see 
just  how  stable  she  was.  They  found 
that  with  the  change  from  the  heat  of 
the  day  to  the  cool  of  the  night,  the 
statue  moves  some  3  to  4  inches.  Free- 
dom is  indeed  in  a  precarious  position 
in  this  Capitol. 

Since  I  have  been  here,  which  is  only 
a  few  short  months.  I  have  been  fasci- 
nated by  the  tactics  which  have  been 
utilized  by  some  elected  officials  of 
this  country.  I  have  known  for  a  long 


time  that  many  people  consider  poli- 
tics a  game.  I  do  not.  I  have  seen  indi- 
viduals, some  with  very  large  egos, 
behave  as  spoiled  children  when  they 
do  not  get  their  way.  I  have  seen 
people  manipulate  the  system,  manip- 
ulate their  constituencies,  manipulate 
the  American  people  and  even  manip- 
ulate the  press.  We  live  in  dangerous 
times. 

A  situation  occurred  recently  which 
I  feel  is  or  should  be  the  final  straw.  If 
there  is  one  adjective  which  can  best 
describe  the  American  people— it  is  a 
four  letter  word  spelled  f-a-i-r.  No 
matter  who  or  why  one  is  accused.  I 
believe  in  the  basic  fairness  of  the 
American  people.  We.  as  Americans, 
have  more  empathy  when  we  see  a 
fellow  citizen  wronged  than  any  other 
society  on  the  face  of  this  planet.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  there  are  some  who 
have  forgotten  that  the  American 
people  only  want  what  is  right,  not 
what  one  can  manipulate  from  them. 

There  is  no  individual  who  would 
not  fear  when  the  FBI  comes  to  his 
front  door.  Is  there  any  citizen  who 
would  not  fear  for  themselves  and  for 
others  when  the  power  of  the  state  is 
brought  to  bear  against  a  person  ac- 
cused of  no  wrongdoing?  America  was 
founded  by  people  who  were  persecut- 
ed by  those  who  used  the  power  of  the 
state  for  sinister  political  purposes.  I 
believe  the  American  people  resent  ac- 
tions of  this  type. 

The  incident  which  Congressman 
Bill  Gray,  our  colleague,  was  subject- 
ed to  recently  demands  some  answers. 
First.  I  have  called  upon  Attorney 
General  Thomburgh  to  investigate 
this  matter  to  determine  the  source  of 
these  illegal  leaks.  Who  made  the  ac- 
cusations? What  accusations  were 
made?  Why  were  they  made?  Why 
were  uninformed  FBI  agents  sent  to 
supposedly  interrogate  Congressman 
Gray  and  what  is  the  justification  for 
their  procedures?  These  are  simple 
questions,  they  require  simple  an- 
swers. It  is  only  fair. 

Second.  I  call  upon  President  Bush 
to  utilize  the  power  of  his  office  over 
the  executive  branch  of  our  Govern- 
ment to  make  sure  that  those  depart- 
ments which  are  involved  in  this  situa- 
tion do  their  work  quickly  and  fully 
and  report  to  the  American  people. 

It  is  important  that  he  do  so.  I  have 
the  utmost  respect  for  President  Bush. 
I  feel  that  this  is  a  good  and  decent 
man.  But  having  a  good  and  decent 
man  in  the  White  House  does  not 
guarantee  that  a  misuse  of  power  can 
not  occur.  President  Eisenhower  was  a 
good  and  decent  man.  While  he  was  on 
watch,  McCarthyism  ruled  this  Hill. 

The  answer  to  the  questions  I  have 
posed  must  come  quicldy. 

We  as  Members  of  this  body  carmot 
allow  the  situation  to  remain  as  it  is. 
It  is  our  responsibility  to  bring  some 
sanity,  some  reason,  yes.  some  fairness 
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to  this  process.  We  cannot  sit  idly  by 
and  let  this  continue.  Only  we  can 
stop  this  misuse  of  power. 

Power  is  like  strong  drink.  The  more 
you  inbibe,  the  more  invincible  you 
think  you  become.  The  more  blatant 
your  actions  become.  The  more  dan- 
gerous your  thought  processes 
become. 

The  central  issue  at  stake  is  the 
same  as  the  statue  sitting  above  the 
rotunda.  The  central  issue  is  Freedom. 
We  must  force  the  issue  because  I  be- 
lieve, in  a  real  way.  Freedom  is  at 
stake. 

Yes,  Freedom  is  in  a  precarious  posi- 
tion. Through  the  years  it  has  stood 
tall  and  gazed  down  over  the  city.  It 
has  viewed  our  successes  and  our  fail- 
ures. It  has  seen  us  utilize  power  for 
the  good  of  our  fellow  human  beings 
and  it  has  seen  us  use  power  to  make  a 
political  name  for  the  likes  of  Senator 
Joseph  McCarthy,  a  poor,  lowly,  de- 
graded alcoholic  in  the  1950"s. 

Freedom  does  move  a  little.  It's  posi- 
tion is  not  stable.  It  has  been  struck  by 
lightning  from  time  to  time.  It  does 
indeed  shudder  sometimes. 

That  is  why  we  are  called  to  protect 
her.  Only  we  can  make  sure  that  Free- 
dom is  kept  at  the  center  of  this  Gov- 
ernment. Only  we  can  be  the  force 
which  prevent  those  who  wish  to  harm 
her.  Only  we  can  make  sure  that  Free- 
dom is  protected.  And  the  reason  is 
simple.  As  every  American  knows,  only 
by  protecting  Freedom,  will  she  pro- 
tect us. 

House  of  Represemtatives, 
Washington,  DC,  June  6,  1989. 
Hon.  Richard  L.  Thornburgh, 
Attorney  General,  10th  Street,  and  Constitu- 
tion Avenue  NW,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Attorney  General:  I  have  been 
alarmed  by  events  that  occurred  on  May  29 
and  May  30,  1989.  concerning  Representa- 
tive Wmiam  H.  Gray.  Ill  (Penn.  2nd  Dist.) 
and  unnamed  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion (F.B.I.)  agents.  At  a  meeting  at  a  local 
Washington  hotel  on  May  29.  1989,  Mr. 
Gray  was  Informed  that  the  F.B.I,  was  in- 
vestigating certain  allegations  concerning 
an  employee  or  employees  on  his  congres- 
sional staff.  More  detailed  information  was 
not  made  available  to  Mr.  Gray. 

I  am  extremely  disturbed  that  informa- 
tion concerning  the  allegations  was  illegally 
leaked  by  Justice  Department  officials  to 
the  press.  Due  to  these  leaks.  Mr.  Gray  has 
been  required  to  defend  unsubstantiated  al- 
legations. I  call  upon  you  to  determine  who 
Is  responsible  for  the  leaks  and  take  appro- 
priate action.  By  leaking  confidential  infor- 
mation to  the  press,  the  agents  violated 
both  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  law. 
Such  misuse  of  power  must  be  brought  to 
an  end.  I  call  upon  you  to  conduct  an  inves- 
tigation into  this  matter  immediately. 

I  look  forward  to  your  speedy  reply. 
Sincerely, 

Mike  Parker. 
Member  of  Congress. 


House  or  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC,  June  6,  1989. 
Hon.  George  Bush. 

President  of  the  United  States,  the  White 
House,  1600  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  On  May  29  and  May 
30.  1989.  my  friend  and  colleague.  Congress- 
man William  H.  Gray.  Ill  (Penn.  2nd  Dist.) 
was  presented  with  unsubstantiated  allega- 
tions concerning  a  "ghost"  employee  by 
agents  with  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gations. After  giving  initial  details  of  the  in- 
vestigation, the  agents  were  unable  or  un- 
willing to  provide  additional  information. 

However,  on  May  30.  1989.  information 
was  illegally  leaked  to  the  press  concerning 
these  allegations.  I  have  called  upon  Attor- 
ney General  Richard  Thornburgh  to  con- 
duct an  investigation  as  to  who  leaked  the 
information.  I  support  your  committment  to 
ethics  in  government  and  I  ask  that  you  use 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  to 
assure  that  a  thorough  investigation  is  con- 
ducted in  locating  the  source  of  the  leaks. 
As  a  former  Member  of  the  House.  I  believe 
that  you  will  agree  that  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress should  not  be  required  to  respond  to 
unsubstantiated  allegations  leaked  to  a 
newspaper. 

I  look  forward  to  your  personal  participa- 
tion in  the  resolution  of  this  matter. 
Sincerely. 

Mike  Parker, 
Member  of  Congress. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  BuECHNER  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Michel)  for  today  on  account  of  offi- 
cial business. 

Mrs.  Collins  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Foley)  for  today  through  June  13  on 
account  of  illness. 

Mr.  ScHEUER  (at  his  own  request)  on 
account  of  taking  his  wife  to  the  hos- 
pital for  surgery. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Ridge)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.    Grant,    for    60    minutes, 
June  7. 

Mr.  BiLiRAKis,  for  60  minutes, 
June  13. 

Mr.  GuNDERSON,  for  60  minutes, 
June  8. 

Mr.    Upton,    for    60    minutes, 
JimeS. 

Mr.  Shaw,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Fish,  for  5  minutes  today. 

Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana,  for  5 
utes,  today. 

Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana,  for  60  min- 
utes, on  June  7. 

Mrs.  Bentley,  for  60  minutes  each 
day.  on  June  7  and  8. 

Mr.  McEwEN,  for  60  minutes,  today. 


on 


on 


on 


on 


min- 


(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Harris)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Parker,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Frank,  for  60  minutes,  on 
June  13. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Ridge)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Dornan  of  California. 

Mr.  Solomon  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Oilman. 

Mr.  Saxton. 

Mrs.  MORELLA. 

Mr.  Douglas. 

Mr.  Barton  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Shaw. 

Mr.  Fish. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Hammerschmidt. 

Mr.  Porter. 

Mr.  DeWine. 

Mr.  Young  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  BUECHNER. 

Mr.  Bereuter. 

Mr.  Shays. 

Mr.  Davis. 

Mr.  Lagomarsino. 

Mr.  Rowland  of  Connecticut. 

Mr.  Green  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Clinger. 

Mr.  Craig  in  three  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Harris)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Payne  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Downey. 

Mr.  Mrazek. 

Mr.  Roe. 

Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Richardson. 

Mr.  Matsui  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Levine  of  California. 

Mr.  Leland. 

Mr.  TORRICELLI. 

Mrs.  Schroeder. 

Mr.  Nowak. 

Mr.  Dellums. 

Mr.  Dorgan  of  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  Traficant. 

Mr.  Stark. 

Mr.  Lehman  of  California. 

Mr.  BoRSKi. 

Mr.  Stallings  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Manton. 

Mr.  HoYER. 

Mr.  Donnelly  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Collins. 

Mr.  Hubbard. 

Mr.  Herman. 
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ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  PARKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  7  o'clock  and  34  minutes 
p.m.),  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow, Wednesday,  June  7,  1989,  at 
10  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1309.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  for  Financial  Manage- 
ment, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  chapter  19  of  title  37, 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  pay  for  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services,  to  provide  for  payment 
during  times  of  war,  hostilities,  or  national 
emergency:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

1310.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  General 
Counsel,  Department  of  Defense,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  pro- 
vide the  service  Secretary  concerned  the 
option  to  order  a  cadet  or  midshipman  to  re- 
imburse the  United  States  without  first  or- 
dering such  cadet  or  midshipman  to  active 
duty:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1311.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  D.C.  Act  8-34.  "Revenue  Amend- 
ment Act  of  1989, "  and  report,  pursuant  to 
D.C.  Code  section  1-233(0(1):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

1312.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  D.C.  Act  8-35,  "Closing  and  Dedica- 
tion of  Public  Alleys  in  Square  66.  S.O.  86- 
119,  Act  of  1989, "  and  report,  pursuant  to 
D.C.  Code  section  l-233(c)(l):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

1313.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  transmitting  a 
copy  of  D.C.  Act  8-33,  "District  of  Columbia 
Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  of  1989,"  and 
report,  pursuant  to  D.C.  Code  section  1- 
233(c)(1):  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

1314.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  a  copy  of  final  regula- 
tions for  Chapter  1  program  in  local  educa- 
tional agencies,  pursuant  to  20  U.S.C. 
1232(d)(1)  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

1315.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting  the 
bimonthly  report  on  progress  toward  a  ne- 
gotiated settlement  of  the  Cyprus  question, 
pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  2373(c):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1316.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor, National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration, transmitting  the  semiannual 
report  of  the  inspector  general  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion for  the  period  ending  March  31,  1989, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  95-452,  section  5(b) 
(102  Stat.  2526);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

1317.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel, 
Department  of  the  Treasury,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  sec- 
tion 516  of  title  44,  United  States  Code,  with 
respect  to  the  prosecution  of  defaulting  con- 
tractors by  the  general  counsel  for  the  De- 


partment of  the  Treasury;  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 

1318.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate 
Director  for  Collection  and  Disbursements. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting 
notice  of  proposed  refunds  of  excess  royalty 
payments  in  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to  43 
U.S.C.  1339(b):  to  the  Committee  on  Interi- 
or and  Insular  Affairs. 

1319.  A  letter  from  the  Board  of  Directors, 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  transmitting  a 
report  on  TVA's  activities  during  the  fiscal 
year  beginning  October  1,  1987,  and  ending 
September  30,  1988,  pursuant  to  16  U.S.C. 
831h(a):  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation. 

1320.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  General 
Counsel,  Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  assessment  of  user 
fees  by  the  Federal  Emergency  Manage- 
ment Agency;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and  Energy  and 
Commerce. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  UDALL:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  1101.  A  bill  to  extend 
the  authorization  of  the  Water  Resources 
Research  Act  of  1984  through  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1993:  with  amendments  (Report 
101-76).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  OILMAN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Ford  of  Michigan): 

H.R.  2544.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  allow  degree  training  for 
Federal  employees  in  critical  skills  occupa- 
tions, to  allow  for  repayment  of  student 
loans  for  certain  Federal  employees,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  OILMAN: 

H.R.  2545.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  persons  consid- 
ered to  be  Commonwealth  Army  veterans 
by  reason  of  service  with  the  Armed  Forces 
during  World  War  II  in  the  Philippines 
shall  be  eligible  for  full  veterans'  benefits 
from  the  Department  of  Veterans'  Affairs: 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  APPLEGATE  (by  request): 

H.R.  2546.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  the  amount  of 
mortgage  life  insurance  available  to  veter- 
ans who  qualify  for  the  specially  adapted 
housing  grant:  to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BONIOR  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Jacobs,  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr. 
OEJDENSON.  and  Mr.  Evans): 

H.R.  2547.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  repeal  the  supple- 
mental Medicare  premium  and  to  provide 
funding  for  Medicare  catastrophic  benefits 
from  general  receipts  by  extending  the  max- 
imum individual  income  tax  rate  of  33  per- 


cent: jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Wiys 
and  Means  and  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BOSCO  (for  himself.  Mr.  An- 
derson, Mr.  Bates,  Mr.  Beilensor. 
Mr.    Berman,    Mr.    Bilsray.    Mrs. 
BOXER.  Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr. 
COELHO,  Mr.  DELLUMS,  Mr.   Dixon. 
Mr.  Dymally,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr. 
Hertel,    Mr.    Hughes,   Mr.   Lantos. 
Mr.     Lehman     of     California.     Mr. 
Levine  of  California.  Mr.  Lipinski. 
Mr.    Martinez,    Mr.    Matsui.    Mr. 
Miller   of  California,   Mr.   Mineta. 
Mr.      Paketta      Ms.     Pelosi,      Mr. 
RoYBAL,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Torres,  and 
Mr.  Waxman): 
H.R.  2548.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Laguna  de  Santa  Rosa  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge  in  Sonoma  County. 
CA:  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  BUECHNER  (for  himself  and 
Mrs.  Collins): 
H.R.  2549.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Hazardous 
Materials  Transportation  Act  to  authorize 
grants  for  improving  emergency  response 
planning  and  training  activities,  to  establish 
a  hazardous  materials  transportation  regis- 
tration fee  to  fund  such  grants,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  designation  of  hazardous  materials 
transportation  routes  and  permitting  of  haz- 
ardous materials  motor  carriers;  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Energy  and  Commerce 
and  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  HAMILTON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Fascell.  Mr.  Rostenkowski.  Mr. 
Broomfield,  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr. 
Lantos,  Mr.  Archer,  Mr.  Kleczka, 
and  Mr.  Lipinski): 
H.R.  2550.  A  bill  to  provide  for  certain 
forms  of  assistance  to  Poland  and  Hungary 
to  encourage  the  process  of  democratic  re- 
forms in  those  countries:  jointly,  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DELLUMS; 
H.R.  2551.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  119  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  to  eliminate 
the  one-party  consent  exception  to  the  pro- 
hibition on  eavesdropping  in  non-law-en- 
forcement cases,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DORNAN  of  California: 
H.R.  2552.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  allow  certain  retired  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  to  elect  to  be  cov- 
ered under  the  military  survivor  benefit 
plan;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
H.R.  2553.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  issu- 
ance of  visa  numbers  to  certain  former  po- 
litical prisoners  in  the  Socialist  Republic  of 
Vietnam:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  DYMALLY: 
H.R.   2554.  A  bill  to  establish  a  United 
SUtes  Commission  on  Southern  Africa:  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FRANK: 
H.R.  2555.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  waive  the  Gov- 
ernment   knowledge    requirement    for    the 
naturalization  of  persons  over  age  50  who 
have  resided  in  the  United  States  as  perma- 
nent residents  for  at  least  20  years:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GREEN: 
H.R.  2556.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  provide 
for  financing  of  general  election  campaigns 
for  the  House  of  Representatives:  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Montgomery,  Mr.  Stump, 
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Mr.    Florio,    Mr.    Smith    of    New 
Jersey.  Mr.  Pallonx,  Mr.  Rinaloo, 
Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Torriceixi,  Mr.  Paynb 
of    New    Jersey,    Mr.    Gaixo,    Mr. 
Sazton.  Mr.  GoARiNi.  Mr.  Coorter. 
Mrs.  RouKXMA,  and  Mr.  Dwter  of 
New  Jersey): 
H.R.  2557.  A  bill  to  designate  the  outpa- 
tient clinic  of  the  Department  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  to  be  located  on  New  Jersey  State 
Route   70  in  Brick  Township.   NJ,  as  the 
"James    J.    Howard    Veterans'    Outpatient 
Clinic";  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs.   

By  Mr.  HOYER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

WlLUAMS): 

H.R.  2558.  A  bill  to  authorize  financial  as- 
sistance to  the  Washington  Research  Li- 
brary Consortium,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  KENNEDY: 
H.R.  2559.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Cam- 
bridge Redevelopment  Authority  to  acquire 
and  redevelop  land  within  the  Kendall 
Square  Renewal  Project  Area  for  housing 
and  accessory  uses  and  to  direct  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  to  reconvey  certain 
disposable  real  property  in  the  project  area 
to  the  Cambridge  Redevelopment  Authority 
for  such  purpose;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By   Mr.   LELAND   (for   himself,   Mrs. 

CoLXJifs,     Mr.     Lantos.     and     Mr. 

Weiss): 

HR.  2580.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  White 

House  Conference  on  Homelessness;  to  the 

Committee  on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban 

Affairs. 

By  Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois: 
B.H.  2561.  A  bill  to  require  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  to  increase  the 
number    of    criminal    investigators    in    its 
Office  of  Criminal  Investigations,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  RUSSO: 
H.R.  2562.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  with  respect  to  the 
taxation  of  employee's  annuities  in  cases 
where  employee  contributions  are  recover- 
able In  1  year;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  SCHROEDER: 
H.R.  2563.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Employee  Retirement  Income  Security  Act 
of  1974  to  provide  for  more  equitable  treat- 
ment of  part-time  and  temporary  workers 
under  pension  plans  and  group  health 
plans,  and  to  ensure  treatment  as  employees 
under  such  title  of  certain  individuals  whose 
services  are  leased  or  contracted  for  by  em- 
ployers; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  SHAW  (for  himself.  Mr.  Smith 
of  Florida.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Rhodes,  Mr.  Stump,  and  Mr.  Kolbe): 
H.R.  2564.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Hous- 
ing Act  to  remove  the  prohibitions  with  re- 
spect to  discrimination  because  of  familial 
status,  and  to  require  a  study  of  discrimina- 
tion based  on  familial  status;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  STALLINGS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Johnson    of    South     Dakota,    Mr. 
Dorgan  of  North  Dakota,  and  Mr. 
Craig): 
HJl.  2565.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultur- 
al Act  of  1949  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  exclude  the  malting  barley 
price  from  the  national  weighted  market 
price  for  barley  in  determining  the  payment 
rate  used  to  calculate  deficiency  payments 
for  the  1989  crop  of  barley,  and  to  require 
the  Secretary  to  establish  the  target  price 


of  barley  for  the  1990  crop  based  on  all  feed 
and  food  uses;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

By  Mr.  SWIFT: 

H.R.  2566.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  transfer  all  right,  title,  and 
interest  of  the  United  States  in  certain 
property  on  San  Juan  Island,  WA,  to  those 
persons  who  own  such  property  because  of 
an  erroneous  survey;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  THOMAS  of  Wyoming: 

H.R.  2567.  A  bill  to  authorize  additional 
appropriations  for  the  construction  of  the 
Buffalo  Bill  Dam  and  Reservoir,  Shoshone 
Project,  Pick-Sloan  Missouri  Basin  Program, 
Wyoming;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TRAXLER: 

H.R.  2568.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  allow  military  retired  pay 
for  nonregular  service  under  chapter  67  of 
that  title  to  be  paid— on  an  actuarially  re- 
duced basis— without  regard  to  the  other- 
wise applicable  age  requirement  in  the  case 
of  persons  eligible  for  such  pay  who  are 
fully  disabled;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  TRAXLER  (for  himself  and 
Mrs.  Boxer): 

H.R.  2569.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Depart- 
ment of  Veterans'  Affairs  medical  center  in 
Saginaw,  MI,  as  the  "Aleda  E.  Lutz  Depart- 
ment of  Veterans'  Affairs  Medical  Center"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Coelho,  Mr.  Michel. 
Mr.  PisH.  Mr.  Foley,  and  Mr.  Espy): 

H.  Con.  Res.  141.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
designate  June  21.  1989.  as  Chaney,  Good- 
man, and  Schwemer  Day;  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
and  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DORNAN  of  California: 

H.  Con.  Res.  142.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  regard- 
ing the  return  of  the  Khmer  Rouge  to 
power  in  Cambodia,  and  technology  transfer 
to  the  People's  Republic  of  China;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  GRAY: 

H.  Res.  166.  Resolution  to  inform  the 
Senate  that  Thomas  S.  Foley,  a  Representa- 
tive from  the  State  of  Washington,  has  been 
elected  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives; considered  and  agreed  to. 

H.  Res.  167.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  to  inform  the  President 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  has  elect- 
ed Thomas  S.  Foley,  a  Representative  from 
the  State  of  Washington.  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives;  considered  and 
agreed  to. 


Mr. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  6:  Mr.  Craio.  Mr.  Laoomarsino,  Mr. 
Bereuter,  Mr.  Hansen,  Mr.  Ritteh,  Mr.  Mc- 
Millan of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Moorhead, 
Mr.  CouGHLiN,  Mr.  Lent.  Mr.  Dannemeyer. 
and  Mr.  Denny  Smi'th. 

H.R.  21:  Mr.  Dyson,  Mrs.  Kennelly,  Mr. 
Matsui,  Mr.  S-ruDDs,  and  Mr.  Yates. 

H.R.  33:  Mr.  Eckart,  Mrs.  Lowey  of  New 
York,  and  Mr.  Robinson. 

H.R.  66:  Mr.  Brown  of  Colorado. 

H.R.  94:  Mr.  Eckart,  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr. 
McMillen  of  Maryland,  Mr.  AuCoin,  Mr. 
Machtley,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Meyers  of  Kansas, 
and  Mr.  Sharp. 


H.R.   145:  Mr.  Bosco.  Mr.  Hawkins 
MoLLOHAN.  and  Mr.  Moody. 

H.R.  148:  Mr.  Herger. 

H.R.  155:  Mr.  Borski. 

H.R.  201:  Mr.  Bustamante. 

H.R.  211:Mr.  Olin. 

H.R.  215:  Mr.  Hatcher,  Mr.  Dyson,  Mr. 
Sawyer,  Mr.  Borski,  Mr.  Espy,  and  Mr. 
Gejdenson. 

H.R.  220:  Mr.  Martinez  and  Mr.  Busta- 
mante. 

H.R.  292:  Mr.  Natcher. 

H.R.  293:  Mr.  Neal  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Thomas  A.  Luken.  and  Mr.  Markey. 

H.R.  418:  Mr.  Bustamante. 

H.R.  500:  Ms.  Snowe,  Mr.  Bryant,  and  Mr. 
Annunzio. 

H.R.  532:  Mrs.  BEN-rLEY.  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
Hampshire,  and  Mr.  Machtley. 

H.R.  594:  Mr.  Bilbray.  Mr.  Sangmeis'ter, 
and  Mr.  Hoagland. 

H.R.  595:  Mr.  Bunning,  Mr.  Upton,  Mr. 
Shays,  Mr.  Conte,  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr. 
Penny,  Mr.  Rahall.  Mr.  Paxon.  Mr.  Cole- 
man of  Missouri.  Mr.  Baixenger,  Mr. 
Wyden.  Mr.  Bustamante,  Mr.  Ray,  Mr. 
Skelton,  Mr.  Combest,  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr. 
Denny  Smith,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Espy,  Mr. 
Packard,  Mr.  Browder,  Mr.  LaFalce,  and 
Mr.  Ravenel. 

H.R.  636:  Mr.  Bates. 

H.R.  638:  Mr.  Berman  and  Mr.  Edwards  of 
California. 

H.R.  646:  Mr.  Young  of  Florida. 

H.R.  675:  Mr.  Richardson. 

H.R.  680:  Mr.  Glickman.  Mr.  Sharp.  Mr. 
Penny,  Mr.  Rogers,  Mr.  Solomon,  Mr. 
Parris,  Mr.  Herger,  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois, 
Mr.  Skelton,  Mr.  SMi-rn  of  New  Hampshire, 
Mr.  DuRBiN,  and  Mr.  Hohton. 

H.R.  814:  Mr.  Perkins. 

H.R.  819:  Mr.  Cox. 

H.R.  928:  Mr.  Rowland  of  Georgia. 

H.R.  951:  Mr.  Herman,  Mr.  Brown  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Martinez,  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr. 
Sabo,  Ms.  Slaughter  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Spratt,  Mr.  Stokes,  and  Mr.  Wyden. 

H.R.  979:  Mr.  Waxman,  Mr.  Vento.  Mr. 
Richardson,  Mr.  Lancaster,  and  Mr. 
Horton. 

H.R.  987:  Mr.  Miller  of  California  and 
Mr.  McCuRDY. 

H.R.  995:  Mr.  Bliley  and  Mr.  Feighan. 

H.R.  1024:  Mr.  Dymally. 

H.R.  1028:  Mr.  Hayes  of  Louisiana,  Mr. 
Cardin,  Mr.  Nagle,  Mr.  Parker,  Mr.  Clem- 
ent, Ms.  Long,  Mr.  Foclietta,  Mr.  Jacobs. 
Mr.  Campbell  of  Colorado,  Mr.  Lewis  of 
Georgia,  Mr.  Clarke,  Mr.  BA'rES,  Mr.  Owtens 
of  Utah,  Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  Hochbrueckner 
Mr.  Lancaster,  Mr.  Panetta,  Mr.  Hefner, 
Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Leath  of  Texas,  Mrs.  Pat- 
terson, Mr.  Nelson  of  Florida,  Mr.  Stal- 
LINGS,  Mr.  Dyson,  Mr.  Hall  of  Texas,  Mr. 
Skelton,  Mr.  Gephardt,  Mr.  Hoyer,  Mrs. 
Unsoeld,  Mr.  Bilbray,  Mr.  Durbin,  Mr 
Wyden,  Mr.  Neal  of  North  Carolina,  Mr 
Mrazek,  Mr.  Montgomery,  Mr.  Payne  of 
Virginia,  Mr.  Udall,  and  Mr.  Weiss. 

H.R.  1046:  Mr.  Green  and  Mr.  Grandy. 

H.R.  1068:  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Fawell,  Mr. 
MruME,  Mr.  Kyl,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  DeWine, 
and  Mr.  Gingrich. 

H.R.  1074:  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr.  Emerson,  Mr. 
Tallon.  Mr.  Bryant.  Mr.  SMi-rn  of  Missis- 
sippi, Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jersey,  and  Mr.  An- 
derson. 

H.R.  1095:  Mr.  Boucher  and  Mr.  McDadc. 

H.R.  1111:  Mr.  Evans. 

H.R.  1113:Mr.  Saxton. 

H.R.  1181:  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Herger,  Mr.  Ballenger,  Mr.  Nielson  of 
Utah,  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Smith  of 
New  Hampshire.  Mr.  Slaughter  of  Virginia. 
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ilifornia  and 

Feighan. 

luisiana,  Mr. 
R,  Mr.  Clem- 
Mr.  Jacobs, 
Ir.  Lewis  of 
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Mr.  Hefner, 
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Nielson   of 

"Ir.  Smith  of 
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Mr.  GuNDERSON.  Mr.  Sensenbrenner,  Mr. 
Bueckner,  Mrs.  Vucanovich,  Mr.  Miller  of 
Washington.  Mr.  Denny  Smith,  Mr. 
Walker,  Mr.  Rohrabacher,  Mr.  Grandy, 
Mr.  Gingrich,  Mr.  Hunter,  Mr.  Kasich.  Mr. 
McEwEN,  Mr.  Hansen,  Mr.  Wolt.  Mr. 
HORToN.  Mr.  Martin  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Pawell,  and  Mr.  Bereuter. 

H.R.  1199:  Mr.  Jontz,  Mr.  Kolbe.  Mrs. 
Roukema,  and  Mr.  Young  of  Florida. 

H.R.  1200:  Mr.  Weldon,  Mr.  Goodling, 
Mr.  Morrison  of  Washington.  Mr.  Panetta. 
Mr.  Boucher.  Mr.  Gallo.  Mr.  Pascell,  Mr. 
Staixinos.  Mr.  Pobd  of  Michigtm,  Mr. 
Miller  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Skeen,  Mr.  Hutto,  Mr. 
Hancock.  Mr.  Johnson  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Whitten,  Mr.  Young  of  Florida.  Mr.  Kildee, 
and  Mr.  Craig. 

H.R.  1205:  Mr.  Brown  of  California.  Mr. 
Espy,  Mr.  Kostmayer,  Mr.  Rowland  of  Con- 
necticut, Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
SoLARZ.  and  Mr.  Williams. 

H.R.  1206:  Mr.  Broomtield. 

H.R.  1249:  Mr.  Wolpe,  Mr.  Evans,  Mr. 
Jacobs.  Mr.  Pease,  and  Mr.  Mrazek. 

H.R.  1280:  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa. 

H.R.  1281:  Mr.  Ridge,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr. 
Dymally,  Mr.  Oilman,  Mrs.  Collins,  Mr. 
Yates,  Mr.  Packard,  Mr.  Hawkins,  and  Mr. 
Mrazek. 

H.R.  1292:  Mr.  DePazio,  Mr.  Staggers,  and 
Mrs.  Roukema. 

H.R.  1293:  Mr.  Slaughter  of  Virginia,  Mr. 
Jones  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr. 
Muhtha,  Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  Clinger.  Mr. 
EcKART.  and  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia. 

H.R.  1295:  Mr.  Goodling  and  Mr.  Bilirak- 
is. 

H.R.  1299:  Mr.  Stallings. 

H.R.  1333:  Mrs.  Patterson  and  Mr.  Camp- 
bell of  Colorado. 

H.R.  1334:  Mr.  Jontz  and  Mr.  Staggers. 

H.R.  1383:  Mr.  Mavroules. 

H.R.  1393:  Mr.  Clinger  and  Mr.  Focli- 
etta. 

H.R.  1396:  Mr.  Moorhead. 

H.R.  1425:  Mr.  Evans. 

H.R.  1439:  Mr.  Bruce. 

H.R.  1476:  Mr.  Barton  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Bryant,  and  Mr.  Cobibest. 

H.R.  1499:  Mr.  Olin,  Mr.  Whittaker.  Mr. 
Fish.  Mr.  Rowland  of  Connecticut,  Mr. 
Climger,  Mr.  Gingrich,  Mr.  Oxley,  Mr. 
McCandless.  and  Mr.  Packard. 

H.R.  1525:  Mr.  Clinger. 

H.R.  1526:  Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia  and  Mr. 
Davis. 

H.R.  1530:  Mr.  Bates. 

H.R.  1561:  Mr.  Roe. 

H.R.  1564:  Mr.  Goodling,  Mr.  Smith  of 
Mississippi.  Mr.  Bustamante.  and  Mr.  Camp- 
bell of  Colorado. 

H.R.  1588:  Mr.  Ravenel,  Mrs.  Vucanovich. 
Mr.  Walsh.  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr.  Grandy,  Mr. 
Coleman  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr. 
Lewis  of  Florida.  Mr.  Blaz.  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr. 
Hatcher.  Mr.  Shumway,  Mr.  Weber,  and 
Mr.  Browder. 

H.R.  1605:  Mr.  Skaggs,  Mr.  Espy.  Mr. 
Miller  of  Washington,  Mr.  Volkmer.  Mr. 

HOCHBRUECKNER,  Mr.  PACKARD,  MS.  SLAUGH- 
TER of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Brown  of  Colora- 
do. 

H.R.  1632:  Mr.  Borski,  Mr.  Bates,  and  Mr. 
Campbell  of  Colorado. 

H.R.  1648:  Mr.  Rowland  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  DuRBiN,  Mr.  Espy.  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr. 
Ridge,  Mr.  Bates,  and  Ms.  Kaptur. 

H.R.  1652:  Mr.  Wolpe. 

H.R.  1664:  Mr.  Herger. 

H.R.  1733:  Mr.  AuCoin.  Mr.  Herman,  Mr. 
Atkins.  Mr.  McNulty,  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr. 
wolpe,  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr.  Lancaster,  Mr. 
MARTINEZ,  Mr.  Frank.  Mr.  Hochbrueckner, 
Mr.  Eckart,  and  Ms.  Pelosi. 


H.R.  1769:  Mr.  Clement. 
H.R.  1780:  Mr.  Lancaster,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr. 
Staggers,  Mr.  Frank,  and  Mr.  Morrison  of 
Connecticut. 

H.R.  1782:  Mr.  Packard.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mrs. 
Collins.  Mr.  McEwen,  and  Mr.  Nielson  of 
Utah. 

H.R.  1899:  Mr.  Gray,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Geor- 
gia, Mr.  Martinez,  Mr.  Morrison  of  Con- 
necticut, Ms.  Pelosi,  and  Mr.  Weiss. 

H.R.  1931:  Mr.  Savage,  Mr.  Foglietta,  and 
Mr.  Ridge. 

H.R.  2022:  Mr.  McEwen.  Mr.  Panetta.  Mr. 
Fazio.  Mr.  Jontz.  Mr.  Studds,  Mr.  Vento. 
Mr.  Campbell  of  Colorado,  Mr.  Henry.  Mr. 
DeFazio.  and  Mr.  Lantos. 

H.R.  2044:  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Smith  of  Flor- 
ida. Mr.  LiPiNSKi.  and  Mr.  Holloway. 
H.R.  2055:  Mr.  Thomas  of  Wyoming. 
H.R.  2060:  Mrs.  Boxer. 
H.R.  2078:  Mr.  Coble  and  Mr.  Clinger. 
H.R.  2095:  Mr.  Poshard.  Mr.  Traficant. 
Mr.  DeFazio.  Mr.  Wise.  Mr.  Applegate.  Mr. 
Lewis  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Clinger,  Mr.  Vento, 
Mr.   Staggers,  Mr.  Lehman  of  California, 
and  Mr.  Evans. 

H.R.  2098:  Mr.  McNulty.  Mr.  Solomon. 
Mr.  BUNNING.  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Savage. 
Mr.  Lehman  of  California.  Mr.  Gallo,  Mr. 
AcKERMAN,  Mr.  EcKART,  Mr.  Dymally.  Mr. 
Fauntroy,  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr.  Kildee.  Mr. 
Hughes.  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr.  Tallon,  Mr. 
DeWine.  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  Pallone,  and  Mr. 
McEwen. 
H.R.  2156:  Mr.  Hawkins. 
H.R.  2158:  Mrs.  Saiki,  Mr.  Hertel.  Mr. 
Pallone.  Mr.  Miller  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Laughlin.  Mr.  Herger.  Mr.  Davis,  Mr. 
Clement,  and  Mr.  Bennett. 
H.R.  2181:  Mr.  AuCoin. 
H.R.  2190:  Mr.  Andrews.  Mr.  Bilbray.  Mr. 
Carper.  Mrs.  Collins,  Mr.  Darden,  Mr.  De- 
Fazio.  Mr.  DwYER  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  California.  Mr.  Evans.  Mr.  Fazio, 
Mr.  Grant.  Mr.  Hochbrueckner.  Mr. 
Jacobs.  Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr.  Kostmayer.  Mr. 
Lantos.  Mrs.  Lowey  of  New  York.  Mr.  Mar- 
tinez, Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr.  Miller  of  Washing- 
ton, Mr.  MiNETA,  Mr.  Moakley,  Mrs.  MoR- 
ella,  Mr.  Owens  of  UUh,  Mr.  Poshard,  Mr. 
Price,  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Sancmeister,  Ms. 
Schneider.  Mr.  Spratt,  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mrs. 
Unsoeld,  Mr.  Walgren,  Mr.  Wise,  Mr. 
Yates,  and  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut. 
H.R.  2191:  Mr.  Flake. 
H.R.  2192:  Mr.  DeFazio,  Mr.  Parris.  Mr. 
Neal  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr. 
Eckart,  Mr.  Eb«erson.  and  Mr.  Barnard. 

H.R.  2197:  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Smith  of  Mis- 
sissippi. Mr.  Bevill.  and  Mr.  Erdreich. 

H.R.  2212:  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  Emerson,  and 
Mr.  Lancaster. 

H.R.  2228:  Mr.  Kolter,  Mr.  Gejdenson, 
Mr.  Johnson  of  South  Dakota,  and  Mrs. 
Johnson  of  Connecticut. 
H.R.  2237:  Mrs.  Saiki. 
H.R.  2257:  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina. 
H.R.   2285:   Mr.   Emerson,   Mr.   McEwen, 
Mrs.  Collins,  Mr.  Martin  of  New  York.  Mr. 
DoRNAN  of  California,  and  Mr.  Towns. 

H.R.  2287:  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Hochbrueckner, 
and  Mr.  McCurdy. 

H.R.  2291:  Mr.  Lagomarsino  and  Mr. 
DwYER  of  New  Jersey. 

H.R.  2307:  Mr.  Campbell  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Frank.  Mr.  Feighan.  and  Mr.  Weiss. 
H.R.  2318:  Mr.  Ackerman  and  Mr.  Der- 

RICK. 

H.R.  2319:  Mr.  Hatcher,  Mr.  Shays,  Mr. 
Machtley,  Mr.  Moakley,  Mr.  Boehlert.  Mr. 
Moody.  Mr.  Swift.  Mr.  Price.  Mr.  Roe,  Mr. 
Savage,  Mr.  Kildee,  Mr.  Porter.  Mr.  Dyson. 
Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  McDermott, 
Mr.  Upton,  and  Mr.  Matsui. 


H.R.  2327;  Mr.  Roybal.  Mr.  Chapman,  and 
Mr.  Dymally. 

H.R.  2350:  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Thomas  of 
Georgia,  Mr.  Tauzin,  and  Mr.  Lagomarsino. 

H.R.  2360:  Mr.  Livingston,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr. 
Madigan,  Mr.  Crane,  Mr.  Montgomery,  and 
Mr.  Douglas. 

H.R.  2361:  Mr.  Neal  of  North  Carolina, 
Mr.  Pawell,  Mr.  Towtns,  Mr.  Bates,  and  Mr. 
Gejdenson. 

H.R.  2362:  Mr.  Neal  of  North  Carolina, 
Mr.  Pawell,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Bates,  and  Mr. 
Gejdenson. 

H.R.  2373:  Mr.  Jontz,  Mr.  Olin,  Mr.  Mar- 
tinez, Mrs.  Collins,  and  Mr.  Lancaster. 

H.R.  2380:  Mr.  Sundquist,  Mr.  Dornan  of 
California.  Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kansas.  Mr. 
Saxton,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Ireland,  Mr. 
Rangel.  Mr.  Yates.  Mr.  Oun,  Mr.  Jontz, 
Mr.  Campbell  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr. 
Bates,  Mr.  Whitten,  and  Mrs.  Collins. 

H.R.  2401:  Mr.  Evans  and  Mr.  Harris. 

H.R.  2406:  Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  Eckart,  and 
Mr.  Frost. 

H.R.  2426:  Mr.  Moody,  Mr.  Valentine,  Mr. 
Lewis  of  Georgia,  and  Mr.  Price. 

H.R.  2437:  Mr.  Rangel.  Mr.  Lancaster, 
and  Mr.  Henry. 

H.R.  2466:  Mr.  McHuch. 

H.R.  2469:  Mr.  Johnson  of  South  Dakota. 

H.J.  Res.  1:  Mr.  Boehlert,  Mr.  Bonior, 
Mr.  Gordon.  Mr.  Sangmeister,  and  Mr.  Tor- 

RICELLI. 

H.J.  Res.  47:  Mr.  Bilbray.  Mr.  Bilirakis, 
Mr.  Borski,  Mr.  Coble,  Mr.  Coughlin,  Mr. 
Evans,  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio,  Mr. 
HoYER,  Mr.  Kanjorski,  Mrs.  Kennelly.  Mr. 
Kostmayer.  Mr.  Lichtfoot.  Mr.  Oberstar, 
Mr.  Owens  of  Utah,  Mr.  Pickett,  Mr.  Ra- 
venel, Mr.  Spence,  Mr.  Upton,  Mr.  Volk- 
mer, Mr.  Wilson,  and  Mr.  Wolpe. 

H.J.  Res.  138:  Mr.  Waxman  and  Mr.  Lan- 

CASTER 

H.J.  Res.  160:  Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Owens 
of  New  York.  Mr.  DeFazio.  and  Mr.  Mav- 
roules. 

H.J.  Res.  164:  Mr.  Gallegly.  Mr.  Bilirak- 
is, Mr.  Neal  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Price, 
Mr.  Espy,  Mr.  Whitten,  Mr.  Thomas  A. 
LuKEN,  Mrs.  Johnson  of  Connecticut,  Mr. 
MoLiNARi,  Mr.  Whittaker,  Mr.  Wise,  Mr. 
Emerson,  and  Mr.  Stokes. 

H.J.  Res.  168:  Mr.  Roberts. 

H.J.  Res.  178:  Mr.  Traficant.  Mr.  Brown 
of  California,  Mr.  Bilirakis,  Mr.  Russo.  Mr. 
Schaefer.  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Hancock. 
Mr.  Darden,  Mr.  Kildee.  Mr.  English.  Mr. 
Panetta,  Mr.  Walgren,  Mr.  DeFazio,  and 

Mr.  TORRICELLI. 

H.J.  Res.  181:  Mr.  Packard. 

H.J.  Res.  204:  Mr.  Jones  of  Georgia,  Mr. 
RiNALDO.  Mr.  DoRGAN  of  North  Dakota,  Mr. 
Panetta,  and  Mr.  Crane. 

H.J.  Res.  221:  Mr.  Bilbray,  Mrs.  Boxer, 
Mr.  Dingell,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Hertel,  Mr. 
HiLER,  Mr.  Neal  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Ra- 
venel, Mr.  Schuette,  Mr.  Sisisky,  Mr. 
Thomas    of   Georgia,    and   Mr.    Young   of 

Aloclrfl 

H.J.  Res.  223:  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr.  Andrews, 
Mr.  Goss,  Mr.  Dymally.  and  Mr.  Garcia. 

H.J.  Res.  227:  Mr.  Berblan,  Mr.  Bliley. 
Mr.  Brennan.  Mr.  Chapman.  Mrs.  Collins, 
Mr.  Conyers,  Mr.  de  la  Garza,  Mr.  Dorgan 
of  North  Dakota,  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr.  Emer 
SON,  Mr.  Paleomavaeoa.  Mr.  Fuster,  Mr 
Hatcher.  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Hutto.  Mr.  Ken 
NEDY.  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa.  Mr 
Lehman  of  Florida.  Mr.  Levine  of  California 
Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida.  Mr.  Martinez.  Mr 
Matsui.  Mr.  McDermott.  Mr.  Mrazek,  Mr 
Owens  of  Utah,  Mr.  Richardson.  Ms 
Snowe,  Mr.  Tallon,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Volk 
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HER,  Mr.  Walgren,  Mr.  Wolf,  Mr.  Weber, 
and  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 

H.J.  Res.  228:  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia,  Mr. 
Young  of  Florida,  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr. 
Saxton,  Mr.  Lantos.  EUid  Mr.  Clinger. 

H.J.  Res.  231:  Mr.  Prank,  Mr.  Crockett, 
Mr.  Martin  of  New  York.  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr. 
Wheat,  Mr.  Faleomavaega.  Mrs.  Johnson  of 
Connecticut,  Mr.  Ackerman,  Mr.  Bliley, 
Mr.  Martinez,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Mrazek,  Ms. 
Kaptur,  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida,  Mr.  Evans, 
Mr.  BuECHNER,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Clinger, 
Mr.  JoNTZ,  Mr.  Matsui.  Mrs.  Boxer,  and  Mr. 
Vento. 

H.J.  Res.  254:  Ms.  Slaughter  of  New  York. 

H.J.  Res.  255:  Mr.  Crockett.  Mr.  Cos- 
TELLO,  Mrs.  Collins,  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr.  Hall 
of  Texas.  Mr.  Volkmer,  Mr.  DeFazio,  Mrs. 
Boxer,  Mr.  Nelson  of  Florida,  Mr.  Owens 
of  New  York,  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr.  Ray,  Mr. 
Tallon.  Mr.  Sawyer.  Mr.  Feighan,  Mr. 
Herman,  Mr.  Bilbray,  and  Mr.  Moorheao. 

H.J.  Res.  274:  Mr.  McCollum,  Mr.  Con- 
yers, Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Bruce. 
Mr.  Watkins.  Mr.  Mfume,  Mr.  Wyden,  Mr. 
Smith  of  Florida,  Mr.  Herger,  Mr.  Nelson 
of  Florida,  Mr.  Donnelly.  Mr.  de  la  Garza. 
Mr.  Gonzalez,  Mr.  AuCoin,  Mr.  Akaka,  Mr. 
Hayes  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Lancaster,  Mr. 
Hawkins,  Mr.  Savage,  Mr.  Neal  of  North 
Carolina,  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr.  Jones  of  North 
Carolina.  Mr.  Glickman,  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr. 
Cardin,  Mr.  Ortiz,  Mr.  Bosco,  Mr.  Pocli- 
etta,  Mr.  Staggers,  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr.  Levine 
of  California,  Mr.  Coble,  Mr.  Darden,  Mr. 
Garcia,  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Morrison  of 
Connecticut,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Vander  Jagt, 
Mr.  Tallon.  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Dwyer  of 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  Jones  of  Georgia,  Mr. 
KosTMAYER,  Mr.  TOWNS.  Mr.  Wolf.  Mr. 
Lewis  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Kastenmeier.  Mrs. 
Boxer.  Mr.  Leland,  Mr.  Rinaldo.  Mr.  Cour- 
TER,  Mr.  Gallo.  Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr.  Rowland  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Guarini,  Mr. 
Atkins.  Mrs.  Bentley,  Mr.  Evans,  Mr. 
Carper,  Mr.  Bliley.  Mr.  Bustamante,  Mrs. 
Collins,  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr. 
Jontz,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Martinez, 
Mr.  Wylie,  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Kasich,  Mr. 
Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Sol- 
omon. Mr.  Ackerman,  Mr.  Sheen.  Mr.  Apple- 
gate,  Mr.  DE  Lugo,  and  Mr.  Fish. 

H.J.  Res.  276:  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr.  Leach  of 
Iowa.  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Luken,  Mr.  Madigan, 
Mr.  Sawyer,  and  Mr.  Parker. 

H.  Con.  Res.  6:  Mr.  Carper. 

H.  Con.  Res.  79:  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Fazio, 
Mr.  Poglietta,  Mr.  Campbell  of  Colorado. 


Mr.  Jontz,  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Brown  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  Mr.  Crane. 

H.  Con.  Res.  107:  Mr.  Lancaster  and  Mr. 
Frost. 

H.  Con.  Res.  124:  Mr.  Kolter,  Mr.  Rahall. 
Mr.  Dymally.  Mr.  Pauntroy,  Mr.  Petri,  Mr. 
Conyers.  Mr.  Crockett,  Mr.  Boehlert,  and 
Mr.  Bates. 

H.  Con.  Res.  131:  Mr.  DeLay.  Mr.  Berman, 
and  Mr.  Oilman. 

H.  Con.  Res.  132:  Mr.  Miller  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Hochbrueckner,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Ms. 
Kaptur,  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  Sikorski.  Mr. 
Fazio,  Mr.  Poglietta,  Mr.  Lancaster,  Mr. 
Hertel,  and  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut. 

H.  Res.  141:  Mr.  Atkins.  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr. 
Cardin,  Mrs.  Bentley,  Mr.  Gordon.  Mr. 
QuiLLEN.  Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  Rowland  of 
Connecticut,  Mr.  Callahan,  Mr.  Walgren. 
Mr.  Henry,  Mr.  Browder,  Mr.  Bosco,  and 
Mr.  Ackerman. 


AMENDMENTS 

Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

H.R.  1278 
By  Mr.  BILIRAKIS: 
—Page  201,  after  line  22,  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section; 
SKC     -nx  i)is<  i.osi  rks  k\  h.oski.y  hki.d  ok 

MlTl  Al.    INSl  KKI)   KINANCIAl.    INSTI- 
TITIONS 

The  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  ( 12 
U.S.C.  1811  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  the  section  added  by  section  1201  of 
this  Act  the  following  new  section: 

•SKt.  :ll.  I)IS(  I.OSIKKS  B^  <I.()SKI.Y  HKl-i)  (IK 
MlTl  AI.  INSl  KKI>  KINANdAl,  ISSTI- 
TITIONS. 

"(a)  Mutual  Insured  Financial  Institu- 
tions.—Any  insured  mutual  savings  bank  or 
insured  mutual  savings  association  shall  dis- 
close, in  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  subsection  (b).  to  the  depositors  of  such 
institution  the  information  described  in  sec- 
tion 7(j)<6)(A)  of  this  Act  with  respect  to 
each  officer,  director,  or  trustee  of  such  in- 
stitution and  any  other  person  who,  in  the 
determination  of  the  appropriate  Federal 
banking  agency,  controls  such  institution. 

•■(b>  Disclosure  Requirements.— The  dis- 
closure required  under  subsection  (a)  shall— 

"(1)  be  mailed  to  each  depositor  at  least 
once  during  each  calendar  year  and  at  any 
time  any  change  in  control  occurs  with  re- 


spect to  the  insured  financial  institution  for 
which  such  disclosures  are  required; 

"(2)  be  written  in  clear  and  concise  lan- 
guage: and 

"(3)  if  included  in  any  statement,  notice, 
or  other  document,  be  placed  in  a  promi- 
nent location  in  such  document. 

"(c)  Determination  of  Control.— For 
purposes  of  this  section,  control  shall  be  de- 
termined by  the  appropriate  Federal  bank- 
ing agency  in  the  manner  provided  in  sec- 
tion 2(a)  of  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act. 

"(d)  Regulations.— Each  appropriate  Fed- 
eral banking  agency  shall  prescribe  such 
regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  section.". 
—Page  201,  after  line  22,  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

SK(.    22.1.    DISrLOSlRES    BY    ( I.OSKLY    HELD    IN 
SIRED  KINANCIAL  INSTITI'TIONS. 

The  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12 
U.S.C.  1811  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  the  section  added  by  section  1201  of 
this  Act  the  following  new  section: 

•SEC.    .It.    DISCLOSIRES    BY    CLOSELY    HELD    IN- 
Sl'RED  FINANCIAL  INSTITI'TIONS. 

"(a)  Closely  Held  Insured  Financial  In- 
stitutions.—Any  stock  insured  financial  in- 
stitution the  shares  of  which  are  not  public- 
ly traded  shall  disclose,  in  accordance  with 
requirements  of  subsection  (b),  to  the  de- 
positors of  such  institution  the  information 
described  in  section  7(j)(6)(A)  of  this  Act 
with  respect  to  each  person  who,  directly  or 
indirectly,  or  in  concert  with  1  or  more  per- 
sons, controls  such  institution. 

"(b)  Disclosure  Requirements.— The  dis- 
closures required  under  subsection  (a) 
shall- 

"(1)  be  mailed  to  each  depositor  at  least 
once  during  each  calendar  year  and  at  any 
time  any  change  in  control  occurs  with  re- 
spect to  the  insured  financial  institution  for 
which  such  disclosures  are  required; 

"(2)  be  written  in  clear  and  concise  lan- 
guage; and 

"(3)  if  included  in  any  statement,  notice, 
or  other  document,  be  placed  in  a  promi- 
nent location  in  such  document. 

"(c)  Determination  of  Control.— For 
purposes  of  this  section,  control  shall  be  de- 
termined by  the  appropriate  Federal  bank- 
ing agency  in  the  manner  provided  in  sec- 
tion 2(a)  of  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act. 

"(d)  Regulations.— Each  appropriate  Fed- 
eral banking  agency  shall  prescribe  such 
regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  section.". 
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{Legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  January  3,  1989) 


The  Senate  met  at  9:25  a.m..  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Honorable  Jeff 
BiNGAMAN,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
New  Mexico. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  come  to  order. 

Our.  guest  chaplain  this  morning  is 
^Dt'.  E.  Claude  Gardner,  the  president 
of  Preed-Hardeman  College  at  Hender- 
son, TN. 


PRAYER 

Dr.  E.  Claude  Gardner  offered  the 
following  prayer: 
Shall  we  pray: 

O,  Jehovah,  how  excellent  is  Thy 
name  in  all  the  Earth.  Thou  art  our 
strength  and  shield  and  our  hope  and 
comforter.  We  are  athirst  for  Thee  as 
we  cry  to  the  God  of  life.  We  adore 
Thee  as  the  great  God  perfect  in 
power,  wisdom,  and  love. 

God  of  our  fathers,  we  invoke  Thy 
blessings  on  the  United  States  Senate 
that  this  august  body  which  is  the 
"voice  of  the  people"  be  directed  to 
pass  such  legislation  as  will  be  in  har- 
mony with  Thy  divine  will  and  pur- 
pose. May  the  laws  enacted  enable  us 
to  "lead  a  quiet  and  peaceable  life  in 
all  godliness  and  honesty."  Wouldst 
Thou  bless  and  guide  the  solemn  delib- 
erations of  this  day. 

We  prize  the  illustrious  history  of 
freedom  brought  about  by  dedicated 
Government  leaders  and  patriots.  We 
pray  that  the  democratic  way  of  life 
may  cover  the  Earth  as  the  waters 
cover  the  sea.  Open  our  eyes  to  the 
woes  and  needs  of  the  children  and  to 
the  aged.  We  believe,  O  God,  that 
Thou  are  pleased  with  thanksgiving 
songs  for  relieved  widows,  for  support 
of  the  homeless,  for  sound  educational 
opportunities  for  all  ages,  for  commit- 
ment to  moral  values,  and  justice  for 
all  mankind. 

Because  peace  is  continually  threat- 
ened which  places  a  burden  on  our 
hearts,  we  especially  petition  Thee  to 
providentially  lead  all  men  and  na- 
tions in  the  paths  of  peace. 

We  offer  this  prayer  and  praise  in 
remembrance  of  Thy  holiness  and  in 
the  fear  of  the  Lord  and  in  the  name 
of  Jesus  Christ.  Amen. 


The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore. 
Washington,  DC,  June  6,  1989. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I.  section  3, 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I 
hereby  appoint  the  Honorable  Jeff  Binga- 
MAN.  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  New- 
Mexico,  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair. 
Robert  C.  Byrd, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  BINGAMAN  thereupon  as- 
sumed the  chair  as  Acting  President 
pro  tempore. 


has  continued  his  ministerial  duties 
for  many  congregations  of  the  Church 
of  Christ  throughout  the  State  of  Ten- 
nessee. He  is  one  of  our  State's  most 
outstanding  educational  and  spiritual 
leaders.  The  quality  of  his  leadership 
has  continued  immeasurably  to  the  de- 
velopment of  his  community  of  Hen- 
derson, in  west  Tennessee,  and,  indeed, 
to  the  spiritual  development  of  our 
entire  region. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  thank  the 
majority  leader  for  yielding  to  me  this 
morning  for  this  brief  tribute  to  Dr. 
Gardner. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  majority  leader  is  recog- 
nized. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  BvrdI. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Jour- 
nal of  proceedings  be  approved  to 
date. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Termessee,  Senator  Sasser. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Tennessee  is 
recognized. 


THE  VISITING  CHAPLAIN'S 
PRAYER 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  for 
yielding  to  me  this  morning. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  thank  my 
great,  good  friend,  Dr.  E.  Claude  Gard- 
ner, for  opening  today's  session  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  with  such  a  thoughtful 
and  eloquent  invocation. 

It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  this  morning, 
Mr.  President,  to  welcome  Dr.  Gard- 
ner, his  wife  Delores.  and  his  grand- 
daughter to  Washington  on  this  occa- 
sion. 

I  might  say,  Mr.  President,  that  Dr. 
Claude  Gardner  is  president  of  Freed- 
Hardeman  College  in  Henderson,  TN. 
He  is  a  distinguished  author  and 
editor  of  many  inspirational  articles  in 
the  Gospel  Advocate,  Van  Dyke's  Ser- 
mons, and  a  number  of  other  publica- 
tions. 

While  serving  as  president  of  Preed- 
Hardeman  College,  a  distinguished  in- 
stitution of  learning,  since   1969,   he 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  majority  leader  is  recog- 
nized. 


SCHEDULE 


Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  following 
the  time  for  the  two  leaders,  there  be 
a  period  for  morning  business  not  to 
extend  beyond  10:30  a.m.  with  Sena- 
tors permitted  to  speak  therein  for  up 
to  5  minutes  each. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  10:30 
a.m.  the  Senate  resume  consideration 
of  H.R.  2072,  the  supplemental  appro- 
priations bill. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  today  from 
12:30  p.m.  until  2:15  p.m.  in  order  to 
accommodate  the  party  conferences. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


EXTENSION  OF  LEADER  TIME 
Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  leader 
time  be  extended  to  such  time  as  I 
may  use  for  a  statement  I  am  about  to 
make  and  the  leader  time  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Republican  leader  be  ex- 
tended to  the  same  length  of  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
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ORDER  OP  PROCEDURE 


Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  Senators,  consider- 
ation of  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill  is  still  governed  by  the  provi- 
sions of  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment of  last  week.  This  agreement 
provides  that  five  amendments  in  the 
first  degree  are  in  order.  These  amend- 
ments are  a  Kasten  amendment  on 
section  89  of  the  Tax  Code;  a  Warner 
amendment  on  Alar,  with  a  time  limi- 
tation of  45  minutes  equally  divided; 
two  Helms  amendments,  one  pertain- 
ing to  South  Africa  and  another  to  Na- 
mibia, under  a  time  limit  of  20  minutes 
each  equally  divided;  and  a  McCain 
amendment  relating  to  the  catastroph- 
ic health  issue. 

Where  no  time  is  specified  for  the 
first-degree  amendment  the  same 
holds  true  for  any  relevant  second- 
degree  amendment  which  may  be  of- 
fered. The  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment also  provides  that  any  votes  or- 
dered on  or  in  relation  to  these  amend- 
ments be  stacked  to  occur  no  earlier 
than  4:45  p.m.  today.  The  first  rollcall 
vote  will  be  a  15-minute  vote,  and  any 
subsequent  votes  will  be  10  minutes  in 
duration.  Once  the  amendments  are 
disposed  of  we  will  then  go  to  final 
passage  of  the  bill.  Senators  should 
therefore  be  on  notice  that  several 
rollcall  votes  could  occur  today  begin- 
ning no  earlier  than  4:45  p.m. 


UMI 


CONDEMNATION  OF  CHINESE 
ARMY  MASSACRE  IN  BEIJING 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President, 
people  the  world  over  watched  with 
admiration  for  weeks  as  millions  of 
Chinese  people,  led  by  a  group  of 
brave  young  students,  staged  the  larg- 
est peaceful  demonstration  in  all  of 
human  history.  But  people  the  world 
over  watched  with  disbelief  and  horror 
over  the  past  2  days  as  the  Chinese 
People's  Liberation  Army  brutally  sup- 
pressed the  demonstration,  killing, 
wounding,  and  beating  their  unarmed 
fellow  citizens.  This  cruel  suppression 
has  been  the  Chinese  Government's 
answer  to  the  modest  demands  of  the 
Chinese  people  for  a  voice  in  their  own 
future. 

The  Chinese  i>eople  have  provided  a 
dramatic  demonstration  of  the  human 
desire  for  freedom.  It  is  a  universal 
desire,  not  limited  by  time,  place,  or 
people.  It  is  a  desire  for  which  thou- 
sands of  courageous  Chinese  students 
and  workers,  men  and  women,  have 
over  the  past  2  days  been  willing  to 
die.  It  is  a  desire  which  tanks,  bullets, 
bayonets,  and  clubs  cannot  and  will 
not  crush.  The  courage  of  the  Chinese 
students  has  inspired  the  world  and 
galvanized  their  nation  behind  their 
call  for  democracy  and  reform. 

People  everywhere  want  freedom 
and  economic  opportunity.  Commu- 
nism has  failed  to  provide  either.  The 
tanks  in  Tiananmen  Squsu-e  stand  as 


mute  but  moving  testimony  of  the 
moral  bankruptcy  of  a  government 
that  can  maintain  itself  in  power  only 
by  killing  its  own  people. 

Last  week  by  a  vote  of  89  to  0  the 
Senate  approved  a  resolution  urging 
the  Government  of  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  to  take  all  necessary 
steps  to  establish  a  just  and  democrat- 
ic society  with  a  free  and  open  politi- 
cal system  that  would  protect  the  es- 
sential human  rights  of  all  the  Chi- 
nese people.  At  the  same  time  we 
asked  the  Secretary  of  State  to  com- 
municate to  the  Chinese  leadership 
that  official  violence  or  repression  di- 
rected at  peaceful  demonstrators  seek- 
ing democracy  and  workers  rights 
would  seriously  damage  relations  with 
the  United  States. 

The  Chinese  Government's  answer 
has  been  the  imposition  of  martial  law 
and  the  murder  of  thousands  of  un- 
armed, peaceful  demonstrators.  Such 
callous  disregard  for  human  rights  and 
basic  freedoms,  which  are  the  founda- 
tions of  our  own  society,  and  which 
the  American  people  strongly  support, 
can  only  have  an  adverse  effect  on  re- 
lations between  the  two  countries. 

The  United  States  cannot  and 
should  not  attempt  to  dictate  the 
course  of  internal  events  in  China.  But 
we  can  and  should  state  clearly  and 
unequivocally  our  strong  support  for 
those  who  are  placing  their  lives  and 
futures  on  the  line  in  support  of  de- 
mocracy and  freedom  in  China.  We 
can  and  should  demand  that  the  lead- 
ers in  China  respect  the  rights  of  their 
people  and  be  responsive  to  the  legiti- 
mate democratic  desires  of  the  people 
of  China.  We  can  and  should  send  a 
clear  signal  to  the  Chinese  people  that 
the  United  States  stands  for  and  in 
support  of  freedom— here,  there,  and 
everywhere  that  men  and  women 
struggle  for  democracy. 

The  President  has  called  on  the  Chi- 
nese leadership  to  avoid  further  vio- 
lence and  to  exercise  restraint.  He  has 
expressed  American  condemnation  of 
the  brutal  repression  which  has  been 
unleashed  on  the  Chinese  people  by 
suspending  all  Government  sales  and 
commercial  export  of  arms  to  China, 
and  taking  certain  other  actions  in- 
cluding offers  of  humanitarian  and 
medical  assistance  to  those  civilians  in- 
jured in  the  People's  Liberation 
Army's  recent  unprovoked  attack. 

I  join  with  my  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  in  supporting  the 
President's  response  to  the  tragic 
events  unfolding  in  China.  I  commend 
him  for  speaking  out  in  behalf  of  the 
people  who  are  fighting  and  dying  for 
their  freedom  from  the  tyranny  of  a 
totalitarian  Communist  government. 
But  in  view  of  the  unstable  and  rapid- 
ly changing  course  of  events  in  China, 
I  hope  that  additional  steps  will  be 
taken  to  further  impress  on  the  Chi- 
nese authorities  the  serious  concern 
we  have  regarding  the  violence  and 


bloodshed  they  are  inflicting  on  the 
Chinese  people. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Republican  Leader,  Sena- 
tor Dole  and  I  are  working  together 
today  on  reaching  an  agreement  to 
offer  a  resolution  suggesting  certain 
other  additional  actions  that  should 
be  taken  at  this  time.  They  are  three- 
fold. I  believe  first  that  the  40,000  Chi- 
nese students  currently  studying  in 
the  United  States  should  immediately 
be  granted  permission  to  extend  their 
stay  in  the  United  States  until  the 
Government  of  China  ceases  its  perse- 
cution of  students  in  China;  second, 
that  all  applications  to  the  Overseas 
Private  Investment  Corporation  and 
Export-Import  Bank  to  finance  trade 
with  China  should  be  reviewed  in  light 
of  existing  legal  requirements  for  ade- 
quate human  rights  treatment;  and 
third  the  President  should  immediate- 
ly begin  consultation  with  our  major 
allies  to  determine  collectively  wheth- 
er additional  sanctions  are  necessary.  I 
will  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  hope  and  in- 
tention to  be  able  to  offer  this  resolu- 
tion later  today  as  soon  as  the  Senate 
completes  action  on  the  supplemental 
appropriations  bill  to  encourage  a 
debate  and  discussion  among  Senators 
on  that  subject,  and  to  have  an  over- 
whelming, indeed  hopefully  a  unani- 
mous, vote  of  approval  for  such  a  reso- 
lution to  send  a  strong  signal  to  the 
Government  of  China  that  the  U.S. 
Senate  condemns  the  actions  that 
they  have  taken  and  strongly  urges 
the  exercise  of  restraint  in  dealing 
with  the  peaceful  demonstrations  now 
occurring  there. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
REPUBLICAN  LEADER 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Republican  leader  is  recog- 
nized. 


A  GREAT  LEAP  BACKWARD  IN 
CHINA 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  lis- 
tened with  interest  to  the  majority 
leader  and  I  certainly  share  his  view. 
As  he  has  indicated,  we  are  working  on 
a  nonpartisan,  bipartisan  leadership 
resolution  that  I  think  will  be  support- 
ed by  a  number  of  Senators  who  were 
at  the  White  House  meeting  yesterday 
in  very  key  positions— the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma,  who  is  on  the  floor. 
Senator  Cohen,  his  counterpart  on  the 
Intelligence  Committee,  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. Armed  Services,  and  others.  It 
would  seem  to  me  it  is  in  our  interest 
to  speak  with  one  voice. 

The  President  was  exactly  right. 
There  are  all  kinds  of  options.  I  had 
my  staff  put  together  yesterday  a  list 
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of  options,  things  we  might  do.  It  is  a 
pretty  good  list.  So  there  are  a  number 
of  options.  If  the  matter  continues, 
those  can  be  ratcheted  up.  You  can 
add  things,  do  certain  things  next 
week  you  might  not  do  this  week. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  it;  it  is  time 
there  is  a  clear  understanding  we  are 
united  on  this  issue;  that  we  are  con- 
cerned about  himian  life,  and,  yes,  we 
are  concerned  about  our  relationship 
with  China.  It  is  also  a  recognition 
that  we  do  not  really  know  what  is 
happening  in  Beijing  or  other  cities  in 
China.  We  hear  a  lot  of  reports,  a  lot 
of  rumors— the  Premier  may  have 
been  shot,  not  seriously,  army  fighting 
army.  We  are  not  certain  of  that.  So  I 
would  hope  there  is  not  any  radical  ef- 
forts to  do  certain  things  that  we 
might  regret.  I  am  certain  if  we  follow 
the  leadership  of  the  majority  leader 
we  will  be  speaking  with  one  voice  and 
we  will  be  acting  in  concert  with  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  past  72  hours  we  have  wit- 
nessed a  great  leap  backward  in  China, 
backward  toward  an  era  of  savage  re- 
pression and  human  rights,  backward 
toward  a  brutal  disdain  for  human  life, 
backward  into  a  political  turmoil  bor- 
dering on  chaos.  No  one— no  one  in 
this  city,  no  one  even  in  the  inner  cir- 
cles of  the  Chinese  Government- 
knows  where  it  will  end.  But  some 
things  are  clear.  The  Chinese  Govern- 
ment's actions  to  date  have  been  utter- 
ly unjustified  and  inexcusable.  The 
civilized  world  is  repulsed  by  what  we 
have  witnessed.  We  have  the  right, 
and  an  obligation,  to  speak  out. 

As  the  majority  leader  indicated,  we 
are  determined  that  the  Senate  will 
speak  out  today  just  as  the  President 
did  yesterday. 

The  damage  to  relations  between 
our  two  nations  has  already  been  seri- 
ous. The  potential  for  far  more  pro- 
found damages  are  real.  The  American 
people  have  seen  and  heard  what  has 
happened  in  Beijing  these  past  days 
and  the  American  people  will  not  long 
tolerate  "business  as  usual"  with  a 
regime  that  mows  down  its  own  citi- 
zens in  the  streets  of  its  capital.  The 
American  Government  cannot  conduct 
normal  relations  with  a  regime  which 
believes  itself  free  to  act  that  way. 

As  the  President  said  yesterday,  we 
have  a  vital  interest  in  good  relations 
with  the  PRC,  but  we  also  have  a  pro- 
found and  historic  commitment  to 
human  freedom  and  dignity.  The  Chi- 
nese Government  must  understand 
that  while  we  have  no  desire  to  shoot 
ourselves  in  the  foot,  neither  are  we 
going  to  assassinate  our  principles  or 
turn  our  back  on  people  who  want 
only  to  be  free. 

The  President  has  spoken  strongly 
and  wisely.  He  has  sent  a  clear,  meas- 
ured message,  and  I  am  convinced  it  is 
exactly  the  right  message,  true  to  our 
ideals  and  consistent  with  our  inter- 
ests. 


I  am  adso  convinced  that  Congress 
and  the  American  people  will  over- 
whelmingly support  what  the  Presi- 
dent has  done  and  will  agree  with 
what  he,  so  far.  has  not  done. 

We  have  to  keep  the  options  open. 
As  the  President  said  yesterday,  things 
may  happen,  things  may  change;  as  we 
get  more  information,  more  facts,  ad- 
ditional action  may  be  necessary. 

But  let  the  Chinese  authorities  un- 
derstand this,  too.  The  spasm  of  blood 
and  brutality  must  end  now.  They 
must  stop  seeing  their  own  people  as 
the  enemy. 

On  that  basis,  they  can  resume  their 
path  toward  reform  and  progress.  And 
on  that  basis,  we  can  mutually  resume 
the  relationship  that  has  so  well 
served  our  countries. 

So  I  urge  that  at  the  appropriate 
time,  as  the  majority  leader  said,  after 
we  complete  action  on  the  supplemen- 
tal, which  will  be  late  this  afternoon, 
we  will  have  a  debate,  a  discussion,  we 
will  come  together,  offer  a  resolution 
we  will  pass  overwhelmingly,  hopeful- 
ly unanimously,  and  that  we  will  send, 
yes.  a  clear  message  supporting  the 
President  and,  even  more  importantly, 
supporting  the  American  people. 

If  you  watched  television,  as  the 
President  said,  you  saw  one  young 
man  holding  back  all  the  tanks  coming 
at  him.  It  is  an  inspiration,  it  is  an  act 
of  courage,  and  it  is  one  that  I  hope 
the  Chinese  leaders,  whoever  they 
may  be  today,  imderstand.  They 
should  understand  that  we  are  not 
going  to  back  away;  that  we  are  not 
trying  to  disrupt  relations. 

I  agree  with  the  majority  leader's 
reference  to  students  in  this  country, 
the  protection  of  their  rights  and  their 
interests.  The  President  acknowledged 
that  yesterday.  As  I  said,  there  are  a 
number  of  things  we  can  do  as  far  as 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  is  con- 
cerned on  investments  and  credits  and 
Public  Law  480,  a  whole  host  of  op- 
tions. I  am  certain  the  administration 
has  even  a  longer  list.  I  know  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  Senator  Pell. 
showed  a  list  of  options  he  was  looking 
at  yesterday  when  we  were  at  the 
White  House. 

So  I  suggest  there  are  all  kinds  of 
things  which  can  be  done.  We  will  all 
come  up  with  different  ideas,  but  the 
bottom  line  is  that  today  we  should 
speak  with  one  voice  supporting  the 
President,  supporting  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  expressing  our  out- 
rage. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remam- 
der  of  my  time. 


Senators  permitted  to  speak  therein 
for  a  period  not  to  exceed  5  minutes. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  rec- 
ognized. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  morning  business,  not  to 
extend  beyond  the  hour  of  10:30.  with 


A  MEASURED  RESPONSE 
Mr.  BOREN.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Democratic 
and  Republican  leaders  who  have  just 
spoken  and  for  the  words  which  they 
have  spoken,  the  emphasis  which  they 
have  placed  on  the  need  for  our  coun- 
try to  speak  at  this  particular  moment 
united  with  one  voice,  in  a  bipartisan 
spirit.  Only  when  we  speak  with  a 
single  voice  in  a  situation  like  this  can 
the  United  States  have  maximum 
impact.  When  we  speak  with  many 
voices,  when  we  are  confused,  when  we 
send  different  signals  from  different 
areas  in  our  own  Government,  when 
we  have  too  many  people  trying  to 
speak  for  this  country  at  once  and 
speaking  in  different  ways,  the  mes- 
sage simply  does  not  get  through. 

I  have  been  watching  the  dispatches 
from  China.  I  have  been  reading  the 
intelligence  reports,  as  is  my  institu- 
tional responsibility.  That  situation 
there  remains  very  uncertain.  There  is 
a  clear  division  of  opinion  among  the 
top  military  leadership  going  all  the 
way  down  to  the  unit  level.  No  one 
knows  how  that  will  sort  itself  out. 
There  are  strong  differences  of  opin- 
ion among  the  top  leadership  of  the 
country,  even  into  the  Politburo  itself. 
Which  faction  will  ultimately  triumph 
at  this  moment  is  unknown,  and  there- 
fore we  must  act  in  a  very  careful  and 
measured  way. 

It  is  my  view  that  at  a  moment  like 
this,  the  person  who  should  speak  for 
the  United  States  of  America,  to 
assure  that  we  do  speak  clearly,  to 
assure  that  whatever  we  say  as  a 
Nation  is  based  upon  the  best  informa- 
tion that  we  can  possibly  get,  is  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  our 
Commander  in  Chief. 

I  am  very  pleased  at  the  leadership 
that  is  being  given  to  the  Senate  this 
morning  by  Senator  Mitchell  and 
Senator  Dole  who  are  working  togeth- 
er to  come  forward  with  a  consensus 
resolution,  I  am  sure  also  working 
with  the  White  House  and  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  preparation  of  this  par- 
ticular resolution. 

This  Senator  simply  will  serve  notice 
right  now  that  I  do  not  intend  to  vote 
for  any  provision  that  would  be  incon- 
sistent with  or  express  any  lack  of  sup- 
port for  what  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  doing. 

That  would  be  a  terrible  mistake  at 
this  moment.  All  of  us  in  this  country 
have  been  moved  by  what  we  have 
seen.  Who  could  not  be  touched  by  the 
courage  and  the  spirit  and  the  im- 
mense dignity  with  which  young 
people  in  China  have  been  pushing  for 
democracy,  to  which  they  have  been 
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risking  their  very  lives  and  some  of 
them  tragically  laying  down  their 
lives,  in  seeking  what  human  beings  all 
around  the  world  seek  most,  spiritual 
value  of  democracy,  and  freedom  to 
develop  their  potential  to  the  fullest. 

Our  President  has  been  our  Ambas- 
sador to  China.  There  are  few  people 
in  this  country  who  understand  the 
situation  as  well  as  he.  He  is  not  only 
our  President,  he  is  an  expert  in  this 
particular  area  of  policy.  The  action 
he  has  taken  is  absolutely  appropriate. 
We  have  sent  a  strong  signal  that  we 
deplore  the  use  of  force.  We  deplore 
the  mindless  and  needless  killings  of 
these  brave  young  people.  We  have 
stopped  the  sale  of  military  equip- 
ment; we  have  terminated  contact 
with  military  representatives  of  the 
Chinese  Government. 

At  the  same  time,  at  this  moment,  it 
is  important  that  we  keep  our  Ambas- 
sador in  Beijing,  so  that  we  can  be 
heard  in  Beijing,  so  that  we  can  have  a 
clear  channel  of  communication  with 
the  leaders  of  the  various  factions  that 
are  contending  for  power,  as  they 
debate  among  themselves  the  policies 
that  should  be  followed. 

It  is  important  that  we  withhold  fur- 
ther action  until  we  see  how  the  situa- 
tion evolves.  So  .the  President  has 
done  the  right  thing.  He  sent  a  clear 
signal,  on  behalf  of  the  American 
people,  of  our  feelings  of  revulsion  of 
what  has  gone  on  in  terms  of  the 
bloodletting.  He  has  sent  a  strong 
signal  that  continued  action  along 
these  lines  could  imperil  the  close  rela- 
tionship and  the  friendly  relationship 
that  has  developed  between  ourselves 
and  the  current  Government  of  China. 
And  at  the  same  time,  he  has  left  the 
door  open  to  those  who  are  working 
for  change  and  reform,  to  say  this  is 
an  important  relationship,  and  one 
that  we  hope  will  continue  in  the 
future,  because  we  hope  their  efforts 
will  succeed.  And  he  has  left  the  chan- 
nels of  communications  open  at  a  time 
in  which  it  is  very  important  for  us  to 
communicate. 

So  I  think  it  is  very  important  for  us 
today  to  do  two  things  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States:  First,  to  express 
the  deep  admiration  of  the  American 
people  for  the  courage  of  those  in 
China  who  have  risked  their  lives  in 
the  cause  of  democracy,  and  to  express 
our  revulsion  at  the  use  of  force 
against  these  brave  young  people. 
Second.  It  is  extremely  important  that 
we  express  our  support  for  the  actions 
taken  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  we  establish  the 
precedent  that,  at  these  moments  of 
crisis,  the  United  States  will  speak 
with  a  single  voice,  and  that  the  Con- 
gress has  the  ability  to  provide  impor- 
tant bipartisan  support  for  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  in  situations 
that  demand  it. 

Politics  must  stop  at  the  water's 
edge.  We  must  be  united,  as  we  face  a 


situation  like  that.  My  hope  is  that 
what  evolves  today  in  the  course  of 
the  debate  in  the  Senate  and  the 
House  will  prove  that  we  are  capable 
of  that  kind  of  bipartisan  unity. 

.Mr.  DANFORTH  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Missouri  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Let  me  say  how 
heartened  I  am  by  what  I  have  heard 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  this  morn- 
ing, first,  from  the  majority  leader, 
and  then  from  the  Republican  leader, 
and  now  from  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Intelligence  Committee,  Sena- 
tor BOREN. 

Senator  Boren  and  I  have  been 
working  for,  I  guess,  about  2  years  now 
to  try  to  reestablish  a  bipartisan  for- 
eign policy  for  this  country.  We  have 
pointed  out  over  and  over  again  the 
seeming  irresistable  impulse  for  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  want 
to  weigh  in  on  every  foreign  policy 
issue  with  microscopic  detail.  We  have 
pointed  out  that  when  that  happens, 
the  country  does  not  speak  with  one 
voice.  It  tends  to  be  a  message  of  con- 
fusion, a  cacophony  of  confusion  to 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

Now  we  have  a  major  event  in  China 
and  a  universal  revulsion  at  what  is 
happening  in  China,  the  beating  of 
the  students,  the  use  of  military  weap- 
onry against  unarmed  civilians.  I  ven- 
ture to  say  that  100  percent  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  100 
percent  of  Members  of  Congress  are 
united  in  their  revulsion  at  what  is 
going  on  within  China. 

The  question  is  whether  we  are 
going  to  speak  in  unity,  whether  we 
are  going  to  speak  with  one  voice 
against  the  happenings  in  China,  or 
whether  we  are  going  to  do  what  we  so 
often  do  in  Washington,  and  that  is 
dissolve  into  a  game  of  oneupmanship, 
of  fine  tuning,  of  resolutions,  of  offer- 
ing a  variety  of  proposals. 

As  Senator  Dole  said  in  his  remarks, 
there  is  a  long  list  of  options  that  are 
available.  While  all  of  us  agree  in  our 
general  view  of  what  is  happening  in 
China,  my  guess  is  that  if  100  people 
looked  at  a  long  list  of  options,  we 
would  come  up  with  about  100  differ- 
ent views  of  what  option  should  be 
used.  We  could  debate  those  options 
forever  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and 
we  could  come  up  with  packages,  and 
we  could  come  up  with  lists,  and 
maybe  by  a  vote  of  55  to  45,  or  51  to 
49,  we  could  decide  that  one  alterna- 
tive is  better  than  another  alternative, 
but  that  should  not  be  the  position  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

We  should  support  the  President  at 
this  time.  We  should  make  an  effort  to 
reach  a  consensus,  and  that  is  why  I 
welcome  the  statement  by  the  majori- 
ty leader  that  there  is  going  to  be  an 
effort  to  put  together  a  leadership  res- 
olution, hopefully,  a  resolution  that  is 


drafted  in  close  consultation  with  the 
administration. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  of  one  mind  in 
the  United  States,  so  let  us  act  as 
though  we  are  of  one  mind.  Let  us  sup- 
port the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  addressing  this  major  issue 
of  foreign  policy. 

Mr.  COATS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kohl).  The  Chair  recognizes  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  [Mr.  Coats]. 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  President,  the 
images  this  weekend  of  China's  chaot- 
ic suffering  leaves  many  of  us  with  the 
kind  of  helpless  outrage  that  frus- 
trates words.  We  are  witnessing  the 
work  of  the  desperate  attempt  by  cer- 
tain elements  of  a  failed,  aging  leader- 
ship to  retain  power— the  work  of 
those  whose  only  claim  to  power  is  by 
force  and  suppression  of  individual 
freedom. 

We  have  seen  the  avenue  of  eternal 
peace  littered  with  the  corpses  of  po- 
litical protesters.  We  have  watched 
students  on  barricades  crushed  under 
the  treads  of  advancing  tanks.  We  saw 
soldiers  fire  on  those  who  attempted 
to  gather  and  treat  the  wounded,  and 
we  learned  that  the  bodies  of  some 
students  were  covered  by  troops  with 
gasoline  and  then  set  aflame  to  de- 
stroy the  evidence  of  this  infamous  op- 
pression. 

The  Chinese  Red  Cross  now  puts  the 
estimates  of  the  dead  in  the  thou- 
sands, victims  of  certain  leaders  who 
have  sold  their  own  people  for  the  pit- 
tance of  momentary  power.  Somehow, 
given  China's  apparent  moderation  of 
the  past  few  years,  we  convinced  our- 
selves that  totalitarian  violence  was 
consigned  to  history,  a  long-forgotten 
madness,  but  the  veneer  of  recent  co- 
operation only  serves  to  heighten  the 
effect  of  this  villainy. 

President  Bush's  response  yesterday 
was  appropriate.  America  cannot  send 
weapons  to  a  regime  that  then  turns 
them  on  their  own  unarmed  citizens.  I 
am  convinced  that  in  the  coming  days 
we  will  find  other  ways  to  support  the 
Chinese  people  in  their  trial. 

I  am  heartened  by  the  discussion 
this  morning  with  the  majority  leader. 
Republican  leader,  and  others,  in 
terms  of  our  resolve  to  move  unani- 
mously forward  as  a  body  to  support 
the  Chinese  people. 

Even  as  we  are  sobered  by  Chinese 
suffering,  there  is  a  deeper  cause  of 
encouragement.  For  the  minds  which 
devise  injustice  and  plan  oppression 
now  know  something  new— the  first 
tremor  of  fear.  The  world  we  see  today 
recalls  words  spoken  nearly  400  years 
ago.  While  England  waited  in  1588  for 
a  Spanish  invasion.  Queen  Elizabeth 
reviewed  her  vastly  outnumbered 
army  and  addressed  them  with  three 
words:  "Let  tyrants  fear." 

Well,  this  morning  they  do  fear— all 
over  the  world.  In  Poland  and  Hunga- 
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ry—in China  and  Czechoslovakia  and 
the  Soviet  Union— tyrants  fear,  and 
with  just  cause: 

They  fear  the  passionate  intensity  of 
the  young— conscious  they  serve  an 
unfolding  purpose. 

They  fear  the  hard  experience  of 
the  old— embittered  by  decades  of  po- 
litical brutality. 

But  they  fear,  most  of  all,  when  men 
burdened  by  oppression  stand  upright 
and  shout  their  defiance.  They  fear, 
above  all,  the  chanted  refrains  of  free- 
dom. 

There  was  a  time  when  socialism's 
vision  of  forced  equality  and  secular 
ideology  was  ringed  with  a  halo  of  in- 
evitability. It  marched  from  nation  to 
nation— feeding  on  the  strength  of 
promised  Utopia. 

But  these  claims  have  turned  to 
ashes  in  the  mouth  as  socialism  has 
failed  amid  mountains  of  the  innocent 
dead.  It  promised  to  move  the  world, 
but  could  only  manage  to  stain  it  with 
blood. 

Today  the  place  of  that  discredited 
creed  has  been  taken  by  the  promise 
of  justice.  It  is  freedom  that  occupies 
the  imagination  of  passionate  reform- 
ers. It  is  liberty  that  shapes  the  visions 
of  the  disaffected.  And  China  is  the 
model. 

Tanks  may  dip  their  treads  in  blood, 
but  the  weight  of  iron  force  can  no 
longer  outbalance  the  unestimated 
sum  of  China's  human  pain.  Their 
memory  of  past  wounds  and  their  an- 
guished appeal  to  principle  ensure 
that  there  will  be  no  return  to  docile 
suffering. 

We  cannot  see  how  delivery  will 
come,  or  when  it  will  come.  But  noth- 
ing is  more  certain.  For  freedom  has 
an  inevitability  of  its  own— an  inevita- 
bility rooted,  not  in  the  myth  of  an 
unseen  dialectic,  but  in  the  highest 
hopes  of  common  men. 

Chinese  freedom  will  not  be  still- 
bom.  For  the  count  of  tsmks  and 
troops  is  not  the  final  measure  of 
might.  The  cold  calculus  of  political 
reality  may  counsel  despair.  But  we 
trust  in  a  providence  that  gives 
strength  to  the  weary  and  increases 
the  power  of  the  weak.  And  we  hear 
the  echoing  ring  of  determined  voices: 
Let  tyrants  fear— let  the  sound  of  free- 
dom ring. 

Mr.  BOND.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  join  my  colleagues  in  con- 
demning the  massacre  in  Beijing  that 
was  ordered  over  the  weekend  by 
China's  Communist  government. 

I  was  truly  saddened  when  I  heard 
the  first  report  out  of  Beijing.  I  had 
been  cautiously  hopeful  throughout 
the  past  month  that  the  Chinese  lead- 
ers might  see  the  light  and  grant  their 
citizens  a  measure  of  political  freedom 
to  match  the  economic  liberalization 
that  we  have  seen  in  that  country  in 
recent  years.  In  my  conversations  with 
Chinese  officials  over  the  past  several 
years- both  here  and  in  Beijing— I  had 


been  impressed  with  their  promises  of 
economic  reform  as  well  as  the  poten- 
tial for  political  reform.  I  had  hoped 
we  were  past  the  point  where  we 
would  see  the  use  of  brute  force 
against  innocent,  unarmed  civilians 
such  as  we  have  seen  in  recent  days. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States 
Government,  the  American  people, 
and  all  freedom-loving  people  must 
condemn  the  massacre  that  the  Chi- 
nese leaders  have  carried  out  on  their 
own  people.  There  simply  is  no  expla- 
nation for  the  spectacle  that  we  have 
been  watching  on  television  for  the 
past  several  days— we  must  let  the 
Chinese  leadership  know  that  civilized 
people  throughout  the  world  condemn 
them  for  their  actions. 

The  protests  in  China  are  a  reflec- 
tion of  the  Chinese  people's  strong 
desire  for  democracy  and  political 
freedom.  Their  pleas  for  change  are  a 
clear  illustration  of  the  undeniable 
fact  that  economic  reforms  such  as 
those  the  Chinese  Goverrmient  has 
been  pursuing  are  impossible  without 
equal  and  coordinated  political  and 
social  reforms. 

The  U.S.  Government  must  make  it 
absolutely  clear  to  the  leaders  in  Beij- 
ing that  they  cannot  expect  to  contin- 
ue their  integration  into  the  world 
economy— with  all  of  the  benefits  that 
brings— without  giving  its  citizens 
basic  political  rights. 

To  this  end,  the  President's  actions 
announced  yesterday  are  an  appropri- 
ate first  response.  The  President's 
move  to  cut  off  military  sales,  military 
meetings,  and  allow  Chinese  students 
to  stay  in  this  country  longer  are  a 
reasoned  response.  If  there  is  no  satis- 
factory response,  we  clearly  will  have 
to  pursue  stronger  measures,  but  the 
President  clearly  has  taken  a  reasoned 
set  of  actions.  I  join  my  colleagues  in 
expressing  strong  support  for  the 
President  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
and  the  administration  to  work  to- 
gether to  ensure  that  we  speak  with 
one  strong,  united  voice. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  this 
past  weekend,  the  world  watched  with 
horror  as  the  Chinese  Goverrunent 
turned  on  its  own  people.  While  we 
follow  the  events  with  interest,  the 
Chinese  students  studying  here  in  our 
colleges  and  universities  have  a  more 
personal  stake  in  the  outcome  of  these 
historic  events.  Several  students  at- 
tending the  University  of  North 
Dakota  visited  my  office  in  Grand 
Forks  yesterday,  presenting  a  petition 
and  sharing  their  concern.  I  join  them 
in  deploring  the  massacre,  and  sup- 
porting President  Bush  and  Secretary 
Baker  in  their  reaction  to  these  terri- 
ble events. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  this  petition  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  peti- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


June  4.  1989. 
Dear  Senator  Quentin  Burdick:  We  Chi- 
nese students  studying  at  UND  are  shocked 
and  outraged  by  the  Chinese  government's 
bloody  crackdown  on  peaceful  and  bare- 
handed students  demanding  freedom  and 
democracy  In  China.  We  condemn  this  fas- 
cist act  of  the  present  Chinese  government, 
and  we  weep  and  mourn  the  death  of  thou- 
sands of  our  innocent  country  men  and 
women.  We  believe  that  this  outrageous 
slaughter  of  human  lives  is  not  only  an 
attack  on  those  Chinese  students,  but  also 
an  attack  on  the  freedom-loving  people  all 
over  the  world. 

We  call  on  all  the  people  who  love  free- 
dom and  democracy  to  join  us  in  protest  and 
condemnation.  We  respectfully  request  that 
Senator  Burdick  speak  out  in  Congress  on 
our    behalf    denouncing    the    massacre    in 
China  and  urging  the  U.S.  government  to 
take  a  stronger  action  against  this  brutal 
regime  led  by  Deng  Xiao-ping  and  Li  Peng. 
Sincerely  yours. 
Jian-er  Lin,  Li  Huo,  Amin  Chen.  Gang 
Zhang.  Jiming  Zhu.  Yizhong  Sun,  Hui- 
zuin  Zheng,  Hung  Jin  Yang,  Jin-Chen 
Yu.  Mingguang  Li. 
Mr.   SIMON.   Mr.   President.   I   rise 
today  to  condemn  the  brutal  suppres- 
sion of  students  and  workers  in  Beij- 
ing. The  use  of  armed  force  against 
peaceful,  unarmed  protesters  is  uncon- 
scionable.  The   People's   Republic   of 
China  has  had  its  mask  of  legitimacy 
torn  off  by  the  Government's  own  ac- 
tions in  the  face  of  the  real  people's 
movement  for  democracy. 

It  is  not  enough  to  voice  our  outrage. 
A  united  Western  world  must  respond 
with  clear  and  urunistakable  action. 

I  was  in  Chicago  on  Sunday,  and  I 
took  part  in  a  demonstration  against 
the  Chinese  Government  crackdown.  I 
also  met  yesterday  with  Chinese  ex- 
change students  from  Northwestern 
University  and  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago and  listened  to  their  pleas  for 
help.  I  said  on  both  occasions  that  we 
ought  to  suspend  military  sales  to 
China,  and  that  President  Bush 
should  also  start  coordinating  with  our 
friends  and  allies  overseas  on  condi- 
tioning future  trade  and  economic  as- 
sistance on  China's  human  rights  per- 
formance. I  am  pleased  that  President 
Bush  agreed  to  suspend  our  military 
relations,  including  commercial  arms 
sales,  and  will  look  favorably  upon  ex- 
tending visas  for  Chinese  students  in 
the  United  States,  but  more  can  and 
should  be  done. 

President  Bush  ought  to  think  hard 
about  our  trade  relations  with  China, 
especially  trade  in  those  dual-use  and 
high-technology  areas  that  could  be 
used  in  military  applications.  This  is 
potentially  the  most  powerful  lever  we 
have,  and  it  ought  to  be  considered  if 
there  is  no  moderation  of  policy  by 
the  Chinese  Government.  Let  me  be 
clear  that  I  am  only  talking  about 
nonagricultural  trade.  But  to  be  effec- 
tive, any  nonagricultural  trade  sanc- 
tions should  be  in  concern  with  other 
nations. 
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We  should  go  beyond  looking  favor- 
ably on  extending  visas  for  Chinese 
students  who  are  fearful  of  returning, 
and  go  ahead  and  grant  asylum  in  ap- 
propriate cases.  It  is  clear  that  these 
students  could  have  a  difficult  time 
upon  their  return  if  the  present  Gov- 
ernment continues  its  hard  line. 

The  Voice  of  America  has  increased 
its  broadcasts  to  all  regions  of  China 
from  8V^  to  11  hours  per  day  in  Man- 
darin Chinese,  but  the  need  for 
prompt  and  accurate  information  is  so 
urgent  that  we  ought  to  expand  pro- 
gramming at  least  to  15  hours  per  day. 
This  step  will  really  help  out,  and 
could  make  a  difference  in  the  days 
ahead. 

And  we  should  also  introduce  a  reso- 
lution, to  be  considered  by  the  U.N. 
Security  Council,  condemning  the 
military  attack  in  Beijing,  calling  for 
negotiations  between  the  students  and 
the  government.  A  cooling  off  period 
will  forestall  further  violence,  and 
may  induce  the  current  ruling  faction 
to  reverse  their  disastrous  course  of 
action. 

Freedom  and  human  rights  are  indi- 
visible. I  have  fought  for  both  for 
many  years,  from  the  early  days  of  our 
own  civil  rights  struggle  in  this  coun- 
try to  more  recent  battles  for  human 
rights  in  Central  America,  South 
Africa,  and  the  Soviet  Union.  I  have  a 
special  fondness  for  China,  where  my 
parents  served  as  missionaries  in  the 
1920's.  And  even  though  our  relation- 
ship has  improved  dramatically  with 
the  Chinese  since  the  early  1970's,  it 
would  be  unthinkable  now  to  remain 
silent  and  not  take  firm,  swift  action 
against  the  hard-line  actions  of  those 
now  in  control  in  China. 

Recently  the  Chinese  Government 
came  down  hard  on  the  monks  and  or- 
dinary citizens  of  Tibet,  and  our  re- 
sponse was  limited  to  verbal  denuncia- 
tions. But  Tibet  was  sealed  off,  and  we 
didn't  watch  the  brutality  of  that 
crackdown  on  nightly  newscasts.  In 
Tiananmen  Square  this  past  weekend, 
we  have  all  watched  and  seen  the 
bloody  repression.  The  world  is 
shocked,  and  the  United  States  ought 
to  lead  the  Western  response. 

I  want  to  see  our  relations  with  the 
people  of  China  strengthened.  But 
right  now  it  is  clear  that  we  cannot 
have  a  business  as  usual  relationship 
with  Deng  Xiao-ping  and  Prime  Minis- 
ter Li  Peng. 

Our  long  term  interest  lies  in  a  free, 
democratic  China.  It  is  clear  that 
China  needs  Western  assistance,  trade, 
and  expertise  in  order  to  climb  out  of 
the  poverty  and  hopelessness  they 
have  experienced  for  so  long.  Putting 
the  United  States-China  relationship 
on  hold,  and  encouraging  our  friends 
abroad  to  do  likewise,  will  strengthen 
the  moderates'  hand  over  the  long 
haul. 


ONE  STEP  FORWARD  IN  POLAND 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  amidst 
the  tragic  and  traumatic  news  of  this 
past  weekend— the  violence  in  China, 
the  terrible  rail  tragedy  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  death  of  the  ayatollah  and 
the  new  uncertainties  his  death  raises 
for  the  gulf  region— we  should  not  fail 
to  take  note  of  one  major  step  forward 
for  freedom,  in  Poland. 

Implementing  the  so-called  round- 
table  agreement  signed  with  Solidarity 
in  April,  Poland  experienced  its  first- 
ever  real  election— an  election  in 
which  multiple  opposition  parties 
gathered  under  the  Solidarity  banner 
contested  all  100  seats  in  the  newly 
created  upper  body  of  the  Parliament 
and  35  percent  of  the  seats  in  the  ex- 
isting lower  house. 

By  all  accounts,  the  opposition  coali- 
tion was  free  to  carry  its  message  to 
the  people.  While  some  of  the  specific 
results  will  not  be  known  for  several 
weeks— since  in  many  districts  there 
will  be  a  second,  runoff  election— the 
central  message  of  the  returns  is  al- 
ready loud  and  clear.  The  Polish 
people  have  embraced  this  opportuni- 
ty to  say  that  they  are  fed  up  with  the 
tyranny  and  mismanagement  of  the 
Communist  regime. 

The  Government's  own  spokesmen 
have  conceded  that  the  Solidarity  coa- 
lition has  won,  or  will  win,  the  great 
majority  of  the  upper  house  seats;  and 
most  of  those  which  it  was  permitted 
to  contest  in  the  lower  house.  Commu- 
nist Party  candidates  were  rebuked  in 
districts  throughout  the  country.  In 
one  of  the  most  telling  results,  party 
candidates  were  even  denied  election 
when  they  ran  without  opposition— 
since  they  failed  to  receive  50  percent 
of  the  ballots  cast. 

We  have  to  keep  all  this  in  perspec- 
tive. Real  democracy  has  not  yet  ar- 
rived in  Poland.  The  Communist  Party 
remains  the  dominant  political  force 
in  the  country— regardless  of  this  ex- 
pression of  popular  will. 

At  the  same  time,  though,  there  is 
something  real  and  important  to  cele- 
brate in  Poland.  The  people  have  been 
permitted  to  speak,  and  they  have 
spoken  volumes.  Their  message  is 
being  heard  everywhere  in  Poland,  ev- 
erywhere in  the  Communist  world, 
and  everywhere  around  the  globe. 

We  should  respond  positively  to 
what  happened  in  Poland  last  week- 
end, to  encourage  the  Polish  authori- 
ties to  continue  on  this  path  of  open- 
ness and  reform.  I  know  that  is  Presi- 
dent Bush's  intention,  and  he  will 
have  strong  congressional  support. 

Above  all,  we  should  reaffirm— as  a 
government  and  a  people— that  we  are 
behind  the  people  of  Poland,  and  will 
do  everything  we  can  to  help  them 
achieve  their  legitimate  political  and 
economic  aspirations. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Wallop  per- 
taining to  the  introduction  of  S.  1121 
are  located  in  today's  Record  under 
"Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions.") 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER, 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk 
ceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.    BYRD.    Mr.    President,    I 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


sug- 


The 


pro- 


ask 


CLAUDE  PEPPER 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  as  Ameri- 
cans everywhere  paused  to  remember 
those  who  gave  so  much  in  order  that 
we  may  continue  to  enjoy  the  free- 
doms and  opportunities  that  too  many 
of  us  now  take  for  granted,  I  was  sad- 
dened to  learn  of  the  passing  of  Con- 
gressman and  former  Senator  Claude 
Pepper. 

Claude  Pepper  was  one  of  the  most 
influential  Members  of  this  body 
before  I  was  born;  he  remained  a  pre- 
eminent legislator  up  until  his  death; 
and  in  the  same  spirit  as  those  whom 
we  honor  on  Memorial  Day,  he  fought 
to  ensure  many  of  those  blessings 
which  we  sometimes  take  for  granted. 

In  the  late  1930's,  when  many  Amer- 
icans were  content  to  live  in  "splendid 
isolation,"  believing  that  the  Nazi 
menace  was  Europe's  problem,  Claude 
Pepper  stood  up  and  told  them  that 
Hitler  was  the  world's  problem,  that 
he  was  a  moral  outlaw  and  a  danger  to 
all  who  cherished  freedom,  and  that  if 
we  did  not  confront  him  over  there,  we 
would  be  forced  to  meet  him  at  our 
own  door. 

At  a  time  when  there  were  those 
who  believed  that  civil  rights  and  civil 
liberties  were  fine  on  paper,  but  had 
no  place  in  the  schools,  in  housing,  in 
the  voting  booth,  or  in  many  courts  of 
law,  Claude  Pepper  risked  his  political 
career  to  say  that  no,  civil  rights  were 
not  just  paper  principles;  they  are  as 
real  as  this  building,  and  they  extend 
to  every  American,  to  every  aspect  of 
their  lives. 

A  few  years  ago,  when  a  society  that 
had  become  increasingly  focused  on 
youth  began  to  believe  that  a  Social 
Security  system  designed  a  half -centu- 
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ry  earlier  would  indefinitely  fund 
itself,  and  that  in  any  event  our  senior 
citizens  could  take  care  of  themselves, 
Claude  Pepper  stood  up  and  said, 
"Wait  a  minute.  We  made  a  commit- 
ment to  these  folks  a  long  time  ago. 
And  if  we  do  not  take  a  look  at  the  re- 
alities of  the  Social  Security  system, 
we  will  not  be  able  to  honor  that  com- 
mitment." 

He  pushed  and  cajoled  us,  and  mobi- 
lized hundreds  of  thousands  at  the 
grassroots  level,  until  we  did  take  a 
good,  hard  look  at  the  system,  found 
that  it  was  in  need  of  reform,  and  took 
the  necessary  action  to  ensure  that  a 
stable  Social  Security  system  will  be 
there  for  our  children. 

Last  year,  while  I  was  recuperating 
at  Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center, 
Senator  Pepper  came  in  for  a  checkup. 
My  mother  was  visiting  at  the  time 
and  ran  into  him  in  the  hallway.  He 
took  the  time  not  only  to  inquire  after 
my  own  well-being,  but  to  chat  with 
her,  to  ask  how  she  was  doing.  It  was, 
of  course,  a  thrill  for  her,  because 
Claude  Pepper  is  one  of  her  political 
heroes. 

That  incident,  I  think,  says  a  lot 
about  Claude  Pepper.  Because  not 
only  did  he  have  compassion  for  hu- 
manity, he  genuinely  liked  people,  was 
interested  in  them  as  individuals,  and 
saw  his  legislative  activities  in  terms  of 
the  people  whose  lives  he  was  able  to 
make  better. 

There  are  senior  citizens'  centers 
and  health  care  facilities  across  this 
country  that  will  remain  as  concrete 
legacies  to  Claude  Pepper's  career.  But 
perhaps  his  greatest  legacy  will  be  if 
we  remember  the  manner  in  which  he 
viewed,  and  met,  his  responsibilities  as 
a  public  official. 


DEATH  OF  GERALD  THOMAS 
WILKINSON 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  note  with  the  most  hesu-tfelt 
regret  the  untimely  passing  of  an  out- 
standing American,  Mr.  Gerald 
Thomas  Wilkinson  of  Albuquerque, 
NM,  who  died  on  April  28.  1989.  In  the 
all  too  brief  50  years  of  his  existence, 
Mr.  Wilkinson  had  become  a  fearless, 
effective,  and  widely  respected  fighter 
for  the  rights  of  Indians  everywhere  in 
our  country.  But,  while  the  Indian 
community  will  miss  him  especially,  so 
will  we  all.  In  pressing  vigorously  for 
the  rights  of  one  part  of  our  national 
community,  he  served  the  greater 
cause  of  an  open  society  with  equal 
rights  for  all. 

In  his  eloquent  eulogy  of  Mr.  Wil- 
kinson at  a  memorial  service  on  May  3, 
1989,  his  good  friend,  Jim  Anaya.  ex- 
pressed for  all  of  us  the  loss  we  feel  in 
the  death  of  this  exceptional  man.  I 
would  like  to  quote  a  part  of  that  ad- 
dress that  presents  a  personal  insight 
into  the  character  and  abilities  that 
made  Gerald  Wilkinson  so  special. 


Gerald  was  a  special  and  unique  person, 
totally  committed  to  his  vision  of  making 
the  world  a  place  in  which  Indian  people  ev- 
erywhere are  treated  with  dignity  and  on 
the  basis  of  true  equality.  Someone  close  to 
him  said  "They  should  change  the  defini- 
tions of  the  words  dedication  and  commit- 
ment so  that  what  you  would  see  in  the  dic- 
tionary next  to  those  words  would  be  Ger- 
ald's name." 

Gerald's  life  was  his  pursuit  of  a  more 
humane  world,  and  he  was  tireless  and  en- 
tirely consumed  in  that  pursuit.  He  was  self- 
less in  his  passion  for  the  people  he  served, 
foregoing  the  material  comforts  that  a  man 
of  his  abilities  but  perhaps  less  vision  could 
have  achieved.  For  him,  happiness  was  not 
in  material  gain,  but  rather  in  moral  and 
spiritual  gain. 

In  his  work,  Gerald  drew  from  a  richness 
of  intellect.  His  curiosity  was  eternal,  lead- 
ing him  to  a  breadth  of  knowledge  from  a 
deep  understanding  of  his  own  people  to  an 
appreciation  of  classical  European  arts  and 
literature  and  modern  political  theory. 

Gerald's  intellectual  richness  was  mani- 
fest in  his  constant  spawning  of  ideas 
among  those  around  him  and  by  his  numer- 
ous provocative  writings  and  speeches  on 
Indian  issues.  He  pioneered  work  at  the 
United  Nations  on  behalf  of  Indians,  help- 
ing to  make  the  UN  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant forums  for  indigenous  peoples  from 
throughout  the  world  to  challenge  their  op- 
pressors. The  full  fruition  of  that  work  Is 
yet  to  be  realized. 

Gerald  also  pioneered  efforts  to  enhance 
Indians'  ability  to  participate  fully  in  the 
political  structures  affecting  them  in  this 
country.  It  was  under  his  leadership  that 
most  of  the  federal  voting  rights  lawsuits  on 
behalf  of  Indians  to  date  were  fought  and 
won,  resulting  in  profound  changes  in  the 
political  climate  for  Indians.  He  also  engi- 
neered numerous  voter  registration  drives, 
likewise  resulting  in  greater  empowerment 
of  Indians.  Geralds  work  in  the  political 
realm  won  him  the  confidence  of  tribal  lead- 
ers and  major  political  actors  throughout 
the  country.  He  believed  the  ideal  of  self-de- 
termination applied  to  all  Indian  peoples, 
wherever  they  are. 

For  those  of  us  who  worked  closely  with 
Gerald,  he  was  a  leader  and  a  friend.  He  led 
by  example  through  his  dedication  and  tire- 
lessness.  He  led  through  inspiration  by 
bringing  us  into  his  vision  through  gentle 
yet  motivating  words.  Most  of  all.  he  led 
through  friendship.  I  never  knew  him  to  be 
harsh  or  ill-spirited.  Instead  he  was  intense- 
ly kind  and  personable. 

While  his  death  is  a  tremendous  loss, 
those  of  us  who  were  so  fortunate  to 
know  him.  know  his  spirit  lives  on  and 
will  continue  with  us,  and  that  the 
legacy  of  his  passion  and  dedication 
will  endure  to  see  his  vision  of  a  better 
world  move  toward  reality. 


HONORING        VIRGINIA        POLY- 
TECHNIC        INSTITUTE         STU- 
DENTS   ON    THEIR    NATIONAL 
AEROSPACE  PLANE  PROJECT 
Mr.    WARNER.    Mr.    President,    I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
honor   45   mechanical   and   aerospace 
engineering    students    from    Virginia 
Polytechnic     Institute.     In     only     5 
months,  these  students  designed  and 
constructed  an  80-foot  mockup  of  the 
national   aerospace  plane   [NASPl,   a 


project  which  the  Government  initiat- 
ed to  stimulate  public  interest  in  the 
NASP  project. 

The  students  began  their  project 
last  December  under  the  supervision 
of  aerospace  and  mechanical  engineer- 
ing professors  at  Virginia  Tech.  The 
students  scrapped  their  original  design 
which  they  had  generated  with  the  aid 
of  the  computer  design  fiujilities  at  the 
university.  After  finally  revising  the 
design  for  their  model,  the  students 
put  in  long  hours,  often  working  be- 
tween 20  and  40  hours  a  week  to  com- 
plete their  project  in  time  for  Virginia 
Tech  graduation  on  May  5. 

Following  presentation  of  the 
mockup  to  the  U.S.  Government,  an 
Air  Force  C-5  airlifted  it  to  the  Paris 
Air  Show,  where  it  will  be  the  featured 
U.S.  exhibit.  In  addition  to  the  Paris 
Air  Show,  the  mockup  will  be  dis- 
played at  air  shows  in  Canada, 
Dayton,  OH,  and  Oshkosh,  WI. 

The  Virginia  Tech  students  built  the 
mockup  with  funds  from  the  joint 
NASA/Department  of  Defense  NASP 
Program.  NASA  and  the  DOD  initiat- 
ed the  NASP  project  to  provide  low- 
cost  access  to  the  space  frontier  and  to 
advance  current  technologies. 

Specifically,  the  project  is  an  effort 
to  develop  technology  for  two  X-30  re- 
search aircraft.  The  proposed  aircraft 
will  be  capable  of  flying  directly  into 
orbit,  although  it  will  use  a  conven- 
tional airport  rimway.  NASP  pilots 
will  be  able  to  fly  at  speeds  up  to  mach 
25,  enabling  them  to  respond  quickly 
to  emergencies  in  space.  The  aircraft 
will  also  be  able  to  cruise  long  ranges 
at  hypersonic  speeds. 

NASA  selected  Virginia  Tech  to  un- 
dertake the  project  because  several  en- 
gineering faculty  members  had  al- 
ready begun  work  on  the  proposed 
NASP.  This  mockup  project  provided 
the  Virginia  Tech  students  with  in- 
valuable experience  and  reference  for 
future  engineering  studies,  and  they 
are  to  be  highly  commended  for  their 
hard  work. 

Students  participating  in  the  project 
were  Troy  Altizer,  Mark  Anderson, 
Gregory  Bloch,  Kenneth  Belcher,  WU- 
liam  Butler,  Melissa  Chapman,  David 
Dandridge,  John  Dinofrio,  Thomas 
Dorr,  James  Edelen,  Kirk  Palk,  Mi- 
chael Parkas,  Deborah  Furey,  Debra 
Francis,  Roger  Glaese.  Brian  Gott- 
stein.  Harry  Hart,  William  HartweU, 
Thomas  Hibben.  Robert  Hogan.  Brian 
Holland,  W.  Albert  Jester,  Mark 
Jones,  Scott  Leyers,  Glenn  Kaupin, 
Jeffery  Klein,  Brett  Malone,  Eric 
Massie,  Colin  Miller,  Bruce  Mum-o, 
James  Noll,  David  Roberts.  Steven 
Roberts,  Richard  Robinson,  Michael 
Rudmin,  Ninette  Sadusky,  Vicki  Sand- 
ers, Eric  Schrock,  Henry  Siegle, 
Randal  Switt,  Cathleen  VanDyke, 
Mark  Wilson,  Jennifer  Wiley,  Jeffery 
Wong,  and  Jon  Zilius. 
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Again,  I  congratulate  these  students 
on  the  successful  completion  of  their 
project.  Their  efforts  will  undoubtedly 
be  of  great  help  to  NASA  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  actual  aircraft. 


BROWN  COUNTY  ASCS 
ADMINISTRATORS  AWARD 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  want  to  commend  the  Brown 
County  Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  Service  [ASCS]  office.  It 
is  my  honor  to  announce  that  on  June 
5,  1989,  this  ASCS  office  located  in  Ab- 
erdeen, SD,  was  presented  with  the 
1988  Administrator's  Award  for  Serv- 
ice to  Agriculture.  This  is  the  highest 
honor  an  ASCS  office  can  receive. 

The  Brown  County  office  received 
the  Distinguished  County  Office 
Award  for  demonstrating  exceptional 
knowledge  of  ASCS  operations  and  a 
concerted  group  effort  in  administer- 
ing farm  programs  for  Brown  County 
producers. 

More  than  2,800  ASCS  offices  serve 
in  the  Nation.  For  1988,  only  13  offices 
were  selected  to  receive  the  Adminis- 
trator's Award  for  Service  to  Agricul- 
ture. The  selection  of  Brown  County 
ASCS  is  well-deserved.  Agriculture  is 
vital  to  my  home  State  of  South 
Dakota.  Farmers  depend  greatly  on 
the  services  provided  by  the  ASCS  of- 
fices across  South  Dakota.  I  am  proud 
to  say  that  USDA  officials  here  in 
Washington  have  told  me  they  have 
utmost  respect  for  the  ASCS  organiza- 
tion in  South  Dakota. 

Brown  County  ASCS  ser\'es  2.400 
owners  and  operators  on  1,730  farm 
units.  This  is  the  largest  workload  of 
any  county  ASCS  office  in  the  State 
of  South  Dakota.  Nationally,  this 
office  ranks  as  the  17th  largest. 

The  1988  drought  was  especially 
severe  in  Brown  County.  This  office 
took  a  lead  role  in  administering 
drought-related  programs  for  farmers 
in  an  accurate,  efficient  manner. 
Brown  County's  methods  of  operation, 
and  timely  service  to  its  producers 
during  the  drought,  set  a  fine  example 
for  other  county  offices.  Along  with 
administering  drought  programs,  this 
office  was  responsible  for  setting  up  a 
drought  tour  for  Congressmen,  the 
interagency  drought  fact-finding  team, 
and  former  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Richard  Lyng. 

I  could  name  many  more  achieve- 
ments and  examples  of  exemplary  per- 
formance that  enabled  Brown  County 
ASCS  to  win  this  coveted  award.  More 
important,  however,  is  to  recognize  the 
people  responsible  for  those  accom- 
plishments. James  L.  Anderson,  the 
county  executive  director  has  given  30 
years  of  his  life  to  serving  agriculture. 
'.*jUrgely  because  of  his  strong  commit- 
ment to  the  farmers  in  Brown  County 
and  his  keen  administrative  skills,  his 
office  has  fimctioned  efficiently  for 
many  years.  The  "unsung  heroes"  in 


the  ranks  of  Federal  employees  are 
the  ASCS  program  assistants.  ASCS  is 
appropriately  nicknamed  the  "can-do 
agency"  primarily  because  of  its  pro- 
gram assistants. 

These  people  are  responsible  for 
making  Federal  farm  programs  work. 
They  are  at  the  "front  lines"  in  the 
ASCS  offices,  working  to  help  farmers 
understand  often  complex  and  confus- 
ing programs.  The  hard  work,  dedica- 
tion, and  efficient  service  for  which 
they  are  noted  is  a  good  example  for 
employees  in  any  sector  of  the  busi- 
ness world.  The  program  assistants  in 
the  Brown  County  ASCS  office  are: 
Geraldine  Moffenbier,  Marlene 
Hoines,  Annette  Schroeder,  Ann 
Vetch,  Jonathan  Ristau,  Judy  Koes- 
ter,  Lois  J.  McKay,  Janell  Telin, 
Judith  A.  Schwab,  and  Lori  Young. 

Brown  County  ASCS  has  three 
county  committee  members.  These 
three  men  have  been  elected  by  their 
fellow  farmers  in  Brown  County  to 
oversea  the  correct  administration  of 
Federal  farm  programs.  They,  too, 
have  played  an  important  role  in  the 
excellent  service  Brown  County  ASCS 
is  noted  for.  They  are:  Dwight  Bun- 
trock,  Vernon  Angerhofer,  and  Walter 
Frohling. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
paying  tribute  to  the  Brown  County 
ASCS  office.  This  achievement  is 
something  they  can  always  be  proud 
of.  I  offer  my  sincerest  congratula- 
tions to  the  Brown  County  ASCS 
office  for  earning  this  Administrator's 
Award  for  Service  to  Agriculture. 


UMI 


NATIONAL  MUSEUM  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  INDIAN 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  express  my  strong  support  for 
the  establishment  of  the  National 
Museum  of  the  American  Indian.  The 
Smithsonian  Board  of  Regents  and  of- 
ficials from  New  York's  Museum  of 
the  American  Indian  last  month 
reached  an  agreement  to  display  in 
Washington,  DC,  a  collection  of  some 
of  the  finest  American  Indian  arti- 
facts. After  much  frustration  and  hard 
work,  it  seems  we  finally  are  achieving 
this  important  goal. 

For  years,  I  have  expressed  the  im- 
portance of  a  national  museum  featur- 
ing artifacts  of  native  Americans.  This 
museum  could  foster  an  awareness  and 
appreciation  of  the  historical  back- 
ground of  the  American  Indian.  It  is 
estimated  that  it  will  take  6  years  to 
complete  the  museum.  As  a  cosponsor 
of  the  National  Indian  Museum  and 
Memorial  Act,  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
quickly  pass  this  legislation  to  author- 
ize the  National  Museum  of  the  Amer- 
ican Indian.  The  development  of  this 
institution  is  long  overdue. 

I  also  want  to  stress  the  importance 
of  representing  the  heritage  of  all 
American  Indians  at  this  museum.  We 
South  Dakotans  are  especially  proud 


of  the  valuable  contributions  made  by 
the  Sioux  in  my  State.  Every  effort 
should  be  made  to  ensure  that  the 
Sioux  and  other  American  Indians 
play  an  integral  part  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  National  Museum  of  the 
American  Indian.  In  addition  to  out- 
standing examples  of  Sioux  artifacts,  I 
hope  to  see  displayed  at  the  museum 
some  of  the  marvelous  art  and  arti- 
facts of  the  Ankara  and  other  tribes 
who  dwelled  in  what  is  now  South 
Dakota  and  other  parts  of  the  north- 
ern Great  Plains. 

Again,  Mr.  President.  I  urge  our  col- 
leagues to  expedite  the  authorization 
of  this  museum  for  those  who  did  not 
have  a  chance  to  read  the  May  9,  1989, 
Washington  Post  article  on  this  topic, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  May  9,  1989] 

Smithsonian  Approves  Indian  Museum 
Pact 

(By  Kara  Swisher) 

After  nearly  a  decade  of  failed  legislation, 
proposals  and  stalemates,  the  Smithsonian 
Board  of  Regents  yesterday  voted  to  accept 
an  agreement  that  will  bring  to  Washington 
the  priceless  collection  of  New  York's 
Museum  of  the  American  Indian. 

It  is  to  be  housed  in  the  proposed  National 
Museum  of  the  American  Indian,  to  be  lo- 
cated on  the  last  available  land  on  the  Mall. 

A  smaller  museum,  run  by  the  Smithsoni- 
an, would  be  housed  in  New  York  City's 
Custom  House,  allowing  the  Indian  collec- 
tion to  have  a  continued  presence  in  that 
city. 

"There  have  been  countless  trails  of  tears 
.  .  .  the  history  is  a  sad  one,"  said  Sen. 
Daniel  K.  Inouye  (D-Hawaii)  of  the  story  of 
American  Indians.  "But  the  museum  is  a 
trail  of  hope  throughout  Indian  land. 

"I  expect  rather  smooth  sailing  from  now 
on,"  said  Inouye.  the  main  political  mover 
behind  the  effort  to  create  the  museum  in 
Washington.  He  spoke  at  a  lively  outdoor 
news  conference  on  the  northeast  terrace  of 
the  National  Air  and  Space  Museum,  which 
overlooks  the  proposed  site  of  the  new 
museum. 

In  the  next  few  days,  Inouye  said,  he  ex- 
pects authorizing  and  appropriations  legisla- 
tion to  be  introduced  in  Congress,  and  added 
that  he  had  already  scheduled  for  FYiday 
joint  hearings  on  the  museum  before  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs 
and  the  Rules  and  Administration  Commit- 
tee. "I  have  gotten  assurances  from  commit- 
tee members  that  they  will  look  on  this  leg- 
islation favorably,"  Inouye  said. 

Yesterday's  decision  was  the  most  critical 
in  creating  the  museum,  and  it  is  not  ex- 
pected to  encounter  significant  opposition 
in  Congress. 

"This  was  a  crucial  threshold  and  we've 
stepped  through  it,"  said  Smithsonian  Sec- 
retary Robert  McC.  Adams.  "Truly,  a  mar- 
velous day  in  so  many  ways  for  the  whole  of 
the  American  people." 

With  the  Capitol  behind  them.  Inouye 
and  Adams  were  joined  by  others  who  had 
worked  toward  bringing  the  museum  to  frui- 
tion, including  Rep.  Ben  Nighthorse  Camp- 
bell (D-Colo.)  and  officials  from  the  New 
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York  museum's  governing  board,  the  Heye 
Foundation. 

The  news  conference  tended  more  toward 
colorful  ceremony  as  Heye  Foundation  offi- 
cials presented  Adams  with  a  tomahawk 
peace  pipe  owned  by  Tecumseh,  the  great 
Shawnee  Indian  chief.  Adams  signed  the 
agreement  to  the  sound  of  Indian  whoops 
and  cheers  from  the  audience  of  about  200. 
The  agreement,  which  was  signed  by  offi- 
cials of  the  New  York  museum  March  16, 
gives  legal  title  of  the  Heye  Collection  of 
Indian  artifacts  to  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion. The  1  million-piece  collection  is  consid- 
ered among  the  world's  best. 

Adams  said  most  of  the  Smithsonian's 
own  considerable  collection  of  American 
Indian  artifacts,  which  numbers  more  than 
4  million  items,  will  remain  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  National  Museum  of  Natural 
History.  The  agreement  calls  for  the  Heye 
collection  to  maintain  its  own  identity, 
though  some  Smithsonian  objects  will  be 
shown  in  the  new  museum. 

The  cost  of  the  Mall  museum  is  expected 
to  top  $150  million,  according  to  testimony 
by  Adams  in  March,  and  yearly  operating 
costs  will  likely  be  $25  million.  The  size  of 
the  new  museum  is  undetermined.  If  all  pro- 
ceeds as  planned,  the  National  Museum  of 
the  American  Indian  will  be  the  Smithson- 
ian's 15th  museum. 

The  New  York  facility,  called  the  George 
Gustav  Heye  Center  of  the  National 
Museum  of  the  American  Indian,  will  be 
82,500  gross  square  feet  and  cost  $24  mil- 
lion. New  York  City  and  state  officials  have 
agreed  to  pay  for  one-third,  but  not  more 
than  $8  million  each,  of  the  final  cost  there. 
The  debate  on  the  fate  of  the  collection 
has  been  a  troubled  one.  Some  years  ago,  it 
was  discovered  that  the  collection  was  dete- 
riorating rapidly  in  a  little-visited  museum 
in  Manhattan's  Upper  West  Side. 

Various  plans  were  put  forth  to  save  it,  in- 
cluding one  to  bring  it  to  Washington.  All 
were  blocked  by  state  officials  because  of 
the  terms  of  the  trust  of  the  Heye  Founda- 
tion, which  stipulate  that  the  collection 
must  stay  in  New  York.  The  Smithsonian 
rejected  one  proposal  that  would  have  given 
it  liberal  borrowing  privileges  but  would 
have  kept  the  bulk  of  the  collection  in  New 
York. 

After  public  negotiations  broke  down  last 
year,  both  sides  held  months  of  secret  dis- 
cussions negotiating  a  solution.  The  two 
sticking  points  included  the  Smithsonian's 
desire  to  control  the  collection  and  New 
York  officials'  insistence  on  a  'significant " 
museum  in  New  York. 

New  York  officials  were  furious  over  the 
Smithsonian's  hedging  about  the  size  and 
location  of  the  New  York  facility.  They 
wanted  at  least  75,000  square  feet  in  the 
Custom  House  in  lower  Manhattan,  but  the 
Smithsonian  did  not  want  to  be  pinned 
down.  "They  could  stick  the  whole  thing  in 
a  basement  in  New  York  City  if  they 
wanted,"  said  one  concerned  Hill  staffer 
from  New  York  at  the  time. 

But  in  the  new  agreement,  everyone  seems 
satisfied.  The  Custom  House  museum  will 
allow  the  intent  of  the  trust— to  maintain  a 
collection  in  New  York— to  be  honored. 

The  Memorandum  of  Understanding  pro- 
vides for  the  collections,  endowment  and  all 
other  property,  excluding  the  current  build- 
ing on  upper  Broadway,  to  be  given  to  the 
Smithsonian.  The  agreement  is  conditional 
on  receiving  final  approval  from  the  New 
York  courts,  and  proper  legislation  by  Con- 
gress, both  of  which  now  seem  easily  obtain- 
able. 


The  proposed  museum,  which  Adams  said 
yesterday  could  be  completed  in  six  years,  is 
slated  to  be  built  on  land  reserved  in  1975 
by  Congress  for  the  Smithsonian's  use. 

The  area  on  the  Mall  is  bound  by  Third 
Street,  Maryland  Avenue.  Independence 
Avenue,  Fourth  Street  and  Jefferson  Drive 
SW,  at  the  foot  of  the  Capitol,  next  to  the 
Air  and  Space  Museum  and  across  from  the 
National  Gallery  of  Art. 

The  agreement  also  calls  for  a  conserva- 
tion and  storage  facility  in  Suitland,  a  board 
of  trustees  with  a  significant  representation 
by  the  Heye  Foundation  and  a  requirement 
that  the  Smithsonian  offer  employment  to 
the  staff  of  the  New  York  museum  at  the 
time  of  the  transfer  of  assets. 

Adams  also  addressed  concern  over  par- 
ticipation by  American  Indians.  Asked 
whether  the  head  of  the  museum  would  be 
of  Indian  descent,  Adams  said,  "I  expect  so. " 
After  the  news  conference,  Adams  reiter- 
ated the  Smithsonian's  determination  that 
American  Indians  will  play  an  intergral  part 
in  the  museum's  creation.  "We  want  to  look 
at  a  wide  range  of  people  who  are  accepta- 
ble to  all  American  Indians, "  he  said. 

Also  raised  at  the  regents'  meeting  was 
the  fate  of  a  proposed  African  American 
museum,  which  last  year  had  been  consid- 
ered for  the  site  the  Indian  museum  is 
slated  to  occupy. 

Newly  introduced  legislation  calls  for  such 
a  museum  at  an  unspecified  site.  The  re- 
gents decided  to  postpone  consideration  of 
that  issue  until  their  September  meeting, 
when  they  also  will  look  at  the  status  of  the 
Smithsonian's  Anacostia  museum,  a  mu- 
seum of  black  history  and  culture. 

Also  discussed  at  the  regents'  meeting, 
which  was  closed  to  the  media,  was  a  report 
on  a  possible  extension  of  the  popular  Na- 
tional Air  and  Space  Museum  at  either 
Dulles  International  Airport  or  Baltimore- 
Washington  International  Airport.  The 
topic  was  tabled  until  the  next  meeting;  the 
regents  requested  more  financial  data. 


■Maggie"  had  the  strength  of  his 
convictions.  I  admired  him.  He  was  the 
product  of  the  Senate  of  another  era 
when  there  really  were  smoke-filled 
rooms  and  committee  chairman  re- 
mained, for  the  most  part,  unchal- 
lenged by  their  colleagues.  He  opened 
the  closed  doors  of  the  appropriations 
committee,  and  fought  the  battles 
publicly  making  the  process  of  govern- 
ment available  to  all  people. 

Warren  Magnuson  served  his  State 
and  country  tirelessly.  He  mastered 
the  nuances  of  our  legislative  system 
and  always  maintained  a  keen  wit.  In 
Wyoming,  we'd  say  he  had  "horse 
sense."  He,  indeed,  left  this  world  a 
little  better  than  he  found  it.  And, 
when  all  is  said  and  done,  isn't  that 
what  it's  all  about? 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  WARREN 
MAGNUSON 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  serving  with  Warren 
Magnuson.  He  was  by  all  terms,  a 
unique  individual.  One  knew  it  was  the 
ex-football  player  from  afar.  He 
walked  with  a  shuffling  gait  and 
seemed  curiously  rumpled  in  a  friendly 
sort  of  way.  "Maggie"  represented  the 
State  of  Washington  for  44  years  in 
the  U.S.  Congress.  That  was  the  span 
of  the  New  Deal.  Pair  Deal.  New  Fron- 
tier. Great  Society,  and  the  Moral 
Equivalent  of  War. 

Senator  Magnuson  was  tough  and 
dedicated.  While  it  was  said  that  he 
was  most  at  home  in  a  waterfront 
union  hall,  he  conunanded  attention 
under  the  marbled  dome  of  the  Cap- 
itol. As  chairman  of  the  powerful 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee,  he 
looked  out  not  only  for  his  beloved 
State  but  battled  for  funds  to  support 
a  wide  range  of  projects  across  our 
Nation.  I  thought  his  intellect  and  fi- 
nesse particularly  incredible  when  he 
went  to  work  to  assist  in  the  recovery 
efforts  from  Mount  St.  Helen's  erup- 
tion. 


REMEMBERING  CLAUDE  PEPPER 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  The 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  the 
American  people  have  lost  a  friend 
with  the  death,  on  May  30,  of  Repre- 
sentative Claude  Pepper. 

Throughout  his  public  life— includ- 
ing his  27  years  in  the  House  and  his 
14  years  in  this  body— Claude  Pepper 
earned  the  respect  of  his  colleagues, 
the  votes  of  his  constituents  and  the 
love  of  his  fellow  citizens.  He  stood  for 
equality  for  all  Americans  from  his 
earliest  days  in  politics— days  when 
such  a  stand  was  not  a  popular  one  for 
a  southern  politician  to  take.  His  re- 
fusal in  the  1920's  to  support  a  resolu- 
tion in  the  Florida  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives condemning  the  First  Lady. 
Lou  Henry  Hoover,  for  inviting  the 
wife  of  a  black  Congressman  to  the 
White  House,  his  support  for  an  anti- 
lynching  bill  in  the  1930's,  and  his  op- 
position to  poll  taxes  in  the  early 
1940's  demonstrated  throughout  his 
career  his  courage  and  his  commit- 
ment to  fairness. 

Of  course,  today,  he  is  best  known  as 
a  friend  to  elderly  Americans.  I'm  sure 
I'm  not  alone  in  this  Chamber  or  the 
other  as  one  who's  heard  Representa- 
tive Pepper's  name  called  out— loving- 
ly can  be  the  only  word  to  describe  it— 
by  constituents  as  I  travel  throughout 
my  home  State. 

"Support  the  'Pepper  bill.'"  people 
have  yelled  more  than  once.  And  on 
many  occasions.  I  did  just  that.  In  par- 
ticular, Claude  Pepper  and  I  worked 
closely  on  the  1978  legislation  that  in- 
creased from  65  to  70  the  age  at  which 
employees  could  be  forced  to  retire. 
We  also  fought  on  the  same  side  of 
countless  battles  to  protect  the  integ- 
rity and  the  solvency  of  Social  Securi- 
ty. 

Claude  Pepper's  public  life  encom- 
passed all  but  the  very  beginning  and, 
now  we  know,  the  very  end  of  this  cen- 
tury. He  championed  the  New  Deal 
side-by-side  with  Franklin  Roosevelt, 
he  heard  Adolf  Hitler  speak  at  Nurem- 
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berg  in  1938  and  came  back  to  warn 
the  President  that  nazism  would  mean 
World  War.  he  lost  his  Senate  seat 
near  the  end  of  the  Truman  Presiden- 
cy, and  won  his  House  seat  when  John 
Kennedy  served  in  the  White  House. 
He  didn't  see  a  paved  road  until  he 
was  18,  but  watched  men  walk  on  the 
Moon  before  he  was  70.  He  worked 
hard,  and  he  cared  deeply.  He  made 
his  mark,  and  we  are  all  the  better  for 
it. 

Described  by  the  Almanac  of  Ameri- 
can Politics  as  "a  pivotal  figure  in 
American  politics  and  government 
over  a  longer  span  of  time  than  prob- 
ably anyone  else  in  American  history," 
Claude  Pepper  will  not  be  forgotten  by 
anyone  who  knew  him.  He  was  genu- 
inely unique:  truly  one  of  a  kind.  He 
will  be  sorely  missed. 


UMI 


TRffiUTE  TO  CLAUDE  BENSON 
PEPPER 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  pay  tribute  to  one  of  the  finest  men 
ever  to  grace  this  Chamber— Claude 
Benson  Pepper,  who  was  laid  to  rest 
this  past  weekend  in  his  native  Flori- 
da. 

Claude  was  the  only  Congressman 
that  I  and  so  many  others  called  Sena- 
tor. But  most  Americans  called  him 
Mr.  Senior  Citizen,  for  his  extraordi- 
nary contributions  to  the  elderly.  He 
was  a  tireless  defender  of  Medicare 
and  Social  Security,  and  those  pro- 
grams are  strong  today  because  of  the 
strong  advocacy  of  Claude  Pepper. 

Other  members  have  recounted  the 
extraordinary  achievements  of  Sena- 
tor Pepper's  long  career.  It  is  a  special 
honor  for  me  to  speak  in  tribute  to 
him  today— not  only  because  of  the 
great  personal  kindness  he  showed  to 
me  and  my  family  but  because  of  the 
many  times  I  have  found  myself  fol- 
lowing in  his  footsteps  in  my  own  serv- 
ice in  the  Senate. 

When  I  first  came  to  the  Senate  in 
1962. 1  started  my  service  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Himian  Re- 
sources, which  was  Claude  Pepper's 
first  assignment  when  he  came  to  the 
Senate  in  1936.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant bills  I  am  sponsoring  in  this 
Congress  is  legislation  to  raise  the 
minimum  wage  so  that  it  will  once 
again  be  a  living  wage.  If  it  weren't  for 
Claude  Pepper's  work  back  in  1938. 
there  might  well  be  no  minimum  wage 
today  to  raise. 

One  of  my  first  legislative  efforts  in 
the  field  of  health  policy  was  my  par- 
ticipation in  the  creation  of  the  War 
on  Cancer  in  1977.  The  cornerstone  of 
that  effort  was.  of  course,  NIH's  own 
National  Cancer  Institute,  created  as 
the  result  of  legislation  sponsored  by 
none  other  than  Senator  Claude 
Pepper.  In  fact,  the  whole  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health— the  jewel 
in  the  crown  of  the  world's  biomedical 


research  effort— is  largely  due  to  the 
efforts  of  Claude  Pepper. 

Senator  Pepper's  initial  interest  in 
health  sprang  from  his  chairmanship 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Wartime 
Health  and  Education  during  the 
Second  World  War.  He  was  disturbed 
by  the  high  rates  of  rejection  of  draft- 
ees on  the  grounds  that  they  were 
mentally  or  physically  unfit  to  serve, 
and  he  was  impressed  by  the  enor- 
mous progress  made  during  the  war  on 
penicillin  production.  antimalaria 
drugs  and  other  medical  research 
products.  Senator  Pepper  decided  as  a 
result  of  this  experience  that  there 
should  be  a  vastly  expanded  Federal 
research  effort,  that  it  should  be  locat- 
ed at  the  then  small  National  Institute 
of  Health,  and  that  it  should  conduct 
a  program  of  both  intramural  and  ex- 
tramural research.  He  sponsored  the 
bill  that  created  the  National  Heart 
Institute  and  changed  the  name  of  the 
mother  institution  to  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health.  He  went  on  to  spon- 
sor the  creation  of  the  first  five  new 
institutes  and.  ultimately,  all  but  one 
of  the  institutes  that  exist  today. 

In  foreign  affairs,  it  has  been  my 
privilege  to  speak  for  the  cause  of 
freedom  in  South  Africa,  the  Philip- 
pines, Poland,  Chile,  and  other  coun- 
tries where  many  of  us  have  tried  to 
advance  the  ideals  of  liberty  and 
human  rights.  As  one  of  the  original 
sponsors  of  the  Lend  Lease  legislation, 
Claude  Pepper  helped  wage  the  battle 
for  freedom  in  the  dark  days  leading 
up  to  the  Second  World  War. 

Closer  to  home,  as  a  young  Senator 
in  my  second  term,  I  was  pleased  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  sponsor  legis- 
lation to  create  the  elderly  nutrition 
programs  under  the  Older  American's 
Act.  The  House  sponsor  of  that  legisla- 
tion was  Claude  Pepper. 

The  most  important  cause  that 
Claude  Pepper  championed  in  the  last 
few  years  was  the  cause  of  long-term 
care  for  all  our  citizens  who  need  it, 
whether  that  care  is  provided  at  home 
or  in  a  nursing  home.  Claude  believed 
that  long-term  care  is  as  important  to 
this  generation  of  the  elderly  as  Medi- 
care is  to  the  last  generation  of  the  el- 
derly. Indeed,  in  the  days  before  his 
death,  he  and  I  had  twice  scheduled 
and  twice  cancelled,  because  of  his  ill- 
ness, a  press  conference  to  announce  a 
comprehensive  program  of  long-term 
care  insurance  growing  out  of  the 
home  care  insurance  bill  he  had  devel- 
oped and  brought  to  a  House  vote  in 
the  100th  Congress.  Claude  fought  for 
what  be  believed  right  up  to  the  day  of 
his  death— and  he  believed  in  the 
cause  of  a  fairer,  better,  more  humane 
America  for  all  of  us. 

As  President  Kennedy  often  said, 
each  individual  can  make  a  difference, 
and  what  a  difference  Claude  Pepper 
has  made.  All  of  us  can  give  thsuiks 
that  he  lived  among  us. 


TRIBUTE  TO  WARREN 
MAGNUSON 


Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  salute  one  of  the  grand  old 
men  of  the  Senate.  I  speak  of  course 
of  Senator  Warren  Magnuson  of 
Washington  who  passed  away  this  last 
weekend. 

Although  I  never  had  the  opportuni- 
ty to  serve  with  Senator  Magnuson,  I 
did  have  the  opportunity  to  know  him. 
While  working  my  way  through  law 
school  in  the  early  1960's,  I  also 
worked  as  a  Capitol  Hill  policeman.  At 
that  time.  Senator  Magnuson,  who 
was  already  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee,  was  in  the 
process  of  becoming  a  giant  in  the 
Senate.  He  was  later  to  go  on  to 
become  chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  a  committee  upon 
which  I  now  serve,  and  Senator  Mag- 
nuson later  became  President  pro  tem- 
pore of  the  Senate. 

Senator  Magnuson  gave  45  years  of 
his  life  to  serving  the  people  of  Wash- 
ington and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Congress,  a  period  span- 
ning three  wars  and  providing  the 
foundation  for  our  society  as  we  Itnow 
it  today.  His  career  can  serve  as  a 
model  for  those  of  any  generation.  His 
dedication  to  service  and  his  strong 
leadership  are  goals  to  which  we 
should  all  aspire.  In  short,  he  was  an 
institution,  in  this  greatest  of  all  insti- 
tutions. 


CONGRESSIONAL  INITIATIVES 
AWARD 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  honor  my  friend  and  col- 
league, the  Senator  from  Illinois,  Paul 
SiMOH,  who  recently  received  the  Con- 
gressional Initiatives  Award  from  the 
American  Horticultural  Therapy  Asso- 
ciation. Senator  Simon  serves  with  me 
on  the  Subcommittee  on  the  Handi- 
capped, and  has  been  a  tireless  leader 
in  ensuring  opportunities  for  our  citi- 
zens with  disabilities.  I  want  to  con- 
gratulate Senator  Simon  on  this  award 
and  I  look  forward  to  working  with 
him  and  the  rest  of  this  body  in  en- 
hancing the  independence  and  produc- 
tivity of  Americans  with  disabilities.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
Simon's  remarlcs  be  included  in  the 
Record,  along  with  the  remarks  of  the 
presenters  of  this  distinguished  award. 

There  being  no  objection,   the   re- 

marliLs  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 

the  Record,  as  follows: 

Congressional  Initiatives  Award.  Senator 

Paul  Simon,  April  11,  1989 

comments  by  douglas  airhart 

Good  afternoon  ladies  and  gentlemen,  on 
behalf  of  the  sponsors  of  the  4th  Annual 
Congressional  Initiatives  Award.  I  would 
like  to  offer  all  our  friends  and  guests  a  cor- 
dial and  sincere  welcome.  I  am  Douglas  Air- 
hart,  president  of  the  American  Horticultur- 
al Therapy  Association,  the  sole  national 
advocate  promoting  the  use  of  plant-related 
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activities  in  helping  people  througli  treat- 
ment, training,  education  and  reliabilita- 
tion.  Through  our  efforts,  more  than  23,000 
persons  who  are  disabled  or  disadvantaged 
achieve  self-reliance,  emotional  growth  and 
physical  health.  As  they  work  in  the  garden, 
people  learn  and  prosper  while  improving 
and  beautifying  our  physical  environment. 

This  week,  America  is  celebrating  "Na- 
tional Garden  Week,"  to  recognize  the  48 
million  gardeners  who  eagerly  garden  each 
year,  and  in  so  doing,  enhance  and  improve 
the  environment  of  our  planet.  We  all  recog- 
nize the  capacity  of  flowers  and  gardens  to 
stimulate  our  senses,  enrich  our  lives  and  re- 
lease our  creativity. 

Especially,  as  Spring  bursts  into  bloom,  we 
can  all  experience  the  rewards  of  the 
people-plant  connection.  This  people-plant 
connection  offers,  not  only  aesthetic  and 
recreational  rewards,  but  also  some  very 
practical  occupational  dividends.  Today,  the 
horticulture  industry  is  experiencing  a 
growing  demand  for  workers  having  all 
levels  of  experience,  training  and  abilities. 
Since  1982,  our  association,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education 
and  Health  and  Human  Services,  has  assist- 
ed more  than  1,200  persons  with  disabilities 
to  find  employment  in  horticulture  work. 
This  project.  Horticulture  Hiring  the  Dis- 
abled, is  based  on  a  creative  partnership  be- 
tween government,  industry  and  the  human 
services  community.  Projects  with  Industry 
is  the  legislative  program  enacted  by  Con- 
gress making  this  possible. 

Today,  we  are  here  to  honor  a  member  of 
Congress  who  has  helped  us  to  do  our  job  by 
creating  sensible  and  effective  public  policy. 
Leaders  of  the  three  major  green  industry 
trade  associations  sponsoring  this  award- 
William  Scarff,  President  of  the  American 
Association  of  Nurserymen;  Jim  Durio, 
President  of  Florists'  Transworld  Delivery 
and  Don  Hook,  President  of  the  Society  of 
American  Florists  are  here  with  us  today. 
Our  organizations'  collective  efforts  and 
commitment  would  not  exist  without  a  con- 
gressional mandate.  It  is  through  this  man- 
date that  we  can  join  together  in  a  collec- 
tive effort  to  help  persons  with  disabilities 
while  also  helping  horticulture  employers. 

It  is  now  my  privilege  to  introduce  Law- 
rence E.  Scovotto,  Executive  Vice  President 
of  the  American  Association  of  Nurserymen 
and  Chairman  of  the  National  Horticultural 
Industry  Council  of  Horticulture  Hiring  the 
Disabled,  who  will  introduce  our  1989  hon- 
oree. 

COMMENTS  BY  LAWRENCE  SCOVOTTO 

Thank  you  Dr.  Alrhart.  I  feel  particularly 
honored  to  once  again  represent  the  green 
Industry  In  presenting  this  award.  The  Con- 
gressional Initiatives  Award  is  our  industry's 
highest  honor  for  members  of  Congress. 
"To  recognize  their  demonstrated  leader- 
ship resulting  In  special  Initiatives  and  legis- 
lative support  that  enhance  employment  op- 
portunities and  Independence  for  persons 
with  disabilities."  Selection  of  the  award  re- 
cipient is  made  by  an  awards'  committee  of 
the  Horticulture  Hiring  the  Disabled,  Na- 
tional Horticulture  Industry  Council.  This 
Council  is  composed  of  representatives  of  all 
major  segments  of  our  Industry.  Its  main 
function  is  to  provide  industry  support  and 
advice  on  how  to  employ  greater  numbers  of 
persons  with  disabilities. 

In  selecting  our  honoree  this  year,  we  con- 
sidered many  members  of  Congress  with 
ouUtanding  records  In  removing  the  bar- 
riers still  standing  In  the  way  of  millions  of 
persons  with  disabilities  who  want  to  work. 
As  never  before,  our  Industry  Is  reaching 


deeper  into  America's  labor  pool  to  seek  out 
qualified  job  candidates  who  happen  to  be 
"disabled. "  By  Its  very  nature,  horticulture 
work  is  labor  Intensive.  Machines  and  high 
tech  can  help,  but  the  single,  most  vital  in- 
gredient needed  to  provide  our  plant  prod- 
ucts and  supply  the  services  associated  with 
plant  care  Is  people.  Day  after  day.  workers 
with  disabilities  are  demonstrating  their  ca- 
pacities and  capabilities  to  be  productive  for 
us.  The  Horticulture  industry  has  the  "Help 
Wanted "  sign  out  and  wants  to  hire  hun- 
dreds more  like  them. 

One  member  of  Congress  exemplifies  the 
energy,  enthusiasm  and  long-term  commit- 
ment which  has  helped  our  industry  inden- 
tlfy  disabled  job  candidates.  Senator  Paul 
Simon  of  Illinois  has  been  a  long-standing 
leader  in  Congress,  promoting  economic  in- 
dependence for  persons  with  disabilities.  He 
was  selected  to  receive  this  award  because  of 
his  exceptional  and  outstanding  record  of 
service.  Senator  Simon  believes  that  this  na- 
tion's citizens  with  disabilities  are.  In  fact, 
■citizens"  of  this  great  democracy,  with  the 
right  to  expect  the  basic  freedoms  and  op- 
portunities afforded  us  all.  He  believes  that 
too  often  we  see  the  disabilities  and  the 
handicaps— physical,  attitudlnal  and  finan- 
cial—and not  the  abilities  of  people.  Fur- 
thermore, Senator  Simon  recognizes  that 
government  must  play  an  important  role  in 
assuring  full  citizenship  for  more  than  37 
million  Americans  with  disabilities. 

Senator  Simon  of  Illinois  not  only  pro- 
fesses these  beliefs,  but  has  proven,  through 
his  persuasive  leadership,  that  good  govern- 
ment policy  can  make  a  difference  in  'get- 
ting people  with  disabilities  through  the 
door  and  into  jobs."  He  has  spent  many 
years  working  diligently  on  issues  affecting 
people  with  disabilities. 

Early  in  his  career  In  the  Illinois  State 
Legislature,  he  worked  to  pass  the  state  law 
requiring  public  education  of  children  with 
disabilities  even  before  Federal  laws  re- 
quired this.  As  Lieutenant  Governor,  He 
proved  to  be  a  strong  ombudsman  for  resi- 
dents of  state  institutions  by  supporting 
community  treatment  facilities  for  individ- 
uals with  mental  Illness. 

During  the  ten  years  he  served  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  he  was  an  active 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Select 
Education,  responsible  for  programs  for  per- 
sons with  disabilities.  Serving  for  two  years 
as  Subcommittee  Chairman,  he  helped  co- 
sponsor  Public  Law  94-142,  "The  Education 
of  All  Handicapped  Children's  Act,"  and 
during  his  chairmanship,  he  conducted  the 
first  oversight  hearings  on  the  Act.  He 
worked  successfully  to  defeat  legislation 
which  would  have  permitted  state  rehabili- 
tation agencies  to  merge  with  social  services 
agencies  which  would  have  decreased  pro- 
gram accountability  and  reduced  services  to 
persons  with  severe  disabilities.  Further- 
more, he  led  the  fight  to  assure  govern- 
ment-wide, uniform  standards  of  architec- 
tural barrier  removal  and  accessibility  for 
government  sponsored  activities  and  for 
public  transportation.  As  a  member  of  the 
House  Budget  Committee,  he  fought  suc- 
cessfully to  sustain  and  increase  funding  for 
disability  programs.  He  also  provided  leader- 
ship in  other  areas  affecting  persons  with 
disabilities.  Including  assuring  civil  rights. 

Senator  Simon  of  Illinois  has  played  a 
part  In  Influencing  the  lives  of  every  dis- 
abled person  in  this  nation  by  assuring 
them  full  citizenship  rights  and  benefits.  He 
has  championed  virtually  every  cause  which 
permits  them  to  achieve  their  human  poten- 
tial and  productivity. 


As  a  Senator.  He  has  continued  to  lead 
this  cause  through  his  service  on  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  the  Handicapped.  The  list 
of  programs  and  laws  he  has  most  recently, 
personally  affected  Include  the  "Protection 
and  Advocacy  for  Mentally  111  Individuals 
Act  of  1986".  the  "Handicapped  Children's 
Protection  Act ".  "The  Rehabilitation  Act 
Amendments  of  1986".  and  the  "Education 
of  the  Handicapped  Act  Amendments  of 
1986." 

This  exemplary  record  of  accomplishment 
on  behalf  of  his  fellow  citizens  continues 
today  with  the  Senator  working  diligently 
to  assure  fair  housing.  The  availability  of 
assistive  devices  and  jobs  for  unemployed, 
disabled  persons.  Most  recently,  he  worked 
to  establish  an  Institute  on  Deafness  and 
Hearing  Disorders  at  the  National  Instlture 
of  Health.  As  someone  who  wears  a  hearing 
aid,  he  is  acutely  aware  of  the  needs  of 
those  who  are  deaf  and  hard  of  hearing. 
Today,  he  Is  working  on  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act  to  open  up  more  training 
benefits  for  the  long-term  unemployed,  in- 
cluding those  with  disabilities,  and  within 
the  Social  Security  Act,  assuring  job  incen- 
tives for  those  receiving  Social  Security  Dis- 
ability Benefits. 

Senator  Simon,  we  salute  you  for  your  un- 
surpassed record  of  conmiitment  and  caring. 
Through  your  continuing  efforts,  you  have 
contributed  to  helping  many  thousands  of 
persons  with  disabilities  find  and  keep  em- 
ployment—but even  more  importantly,  lead 
meaningful  and  rewarding  lives.  It  is  my 
personal  privilege  to  present  you  with  this 
"Is  It  Any  Less  A  Rose"  award  of  excellence, 
symbolizing  the  efforts  of  persons  with  dis- 
abilities In  seeking  growth  and  economic  in- 
dependence. The  horticulture  Industry 
proudly  honors  your  dedication,  wisdom  and 
vision. 

REMARKS  OF  SENATOR  PAUL  SIMON  AT  THE  CON- 
GRESSIONAL INITIATIVES  AWARD  CEREMONY 
SPONSORED  BY  THE  AMERICAN  HORTICULTUR- 
AL THERAPY  ASSOCIATION.  WITH  THE  AMERI- 
CAN ASSOCIATION  OF  NURSERYMEN.  THE  FLO- 
RISTS' TRANSWORLD  DELIVERY,  AND  THE  SOCI- 
ETY OF  AMERICAN  FLORISTS 

I  thank  you,  Larry,  and  I  thank  everyone 
who  is  responsible.  I  thank  the  groups  rep- 
resented here  for  your  interest  in  what  is 
taking  place,  and  your  Interest  in  horticul- 
tural therapy. 

Whatever  I  have  been  able  to  do  is  be- 
cause there  are  people  like  you  who  stood 
up  and  said,  "We  can  do  better. "  There  are 
just  good  solid  citizens  of  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Nurserymen,  like  Joe  Poucek, 
who  is  no  longer  with  us,  a  nurseryman  in 
Troy,  Illinois,  who  was  as  fine  a  citizen  as 
you  could  find  anywhere.  People  like  you 
and  Joe  Foucek  can  make  a  difference.  And 
we  can  do  better  as  a  nation.  We  have  done 
some  good  things,  but  we  can  do  far  more  to 
make  sure  opportunities  are  there  for  every- 
one. 

I'd  like  to  tell  you  just  one  short  story. 
Some  of  you  may  even  recall  that  I  was  In- 
volved In  a  presidential  effort  that  was  not 
successful.  When  I  withdrew,  one  of  the  re- 
porters said:  "What  was  the  high  point  of 
the  campaign?  "  And  I  had  to  think  for  a  bit. 
because  there  are  so  many  marvelous  expe- 
riences that  you  go  through. 

But  I'll  tell  you.  the  high  point  of  the 
campaign  came  at  Hamilton  High  School  in 
Milwaukee.  Wisconsin.  They  knew  that  I 
was  involved  in  creating  something  you  re- 
ferred to.  Larry.  Public  Law  94-142,  which 
said  all  young  people  with  handicaps  must 
be  given  an  appropriate  education  by  our 
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public  schools.  Prior  to  the  passage  of  that 
law,  a  majority  of  mentally  retarded  chil- 
dren were  not  being  given  any  help  by  our 
public  schools.  Our  public  schools  said:  "If 
you're  mentally  retarded,  or  in  a  wheel- 
chair, if  you're  blind  or  you're  deaf,  sorry. 
we  just  don't  have  a  place  for  you  here." 

They  Icnew  at  Hamilton  High  School  that 
I  was  involved  in  passing  the  education  of 
handicapped  children  law.  and  they  ar- 
ranged for  a  chorus  of  mentally  retarded 
young  people  to  sing  for  me.  First  they  cited 
in  unison  the  Preamble  to  the  Constitution. 
(I  see  my  friend  Marcy  Kaptur  here— I  had 
not  noticed  her  before— a  Member  of  the 
House  from  Ohio.  I.  frankly  wouldn't  asl(  a 
Member  of  the  House  or  the  Senate  at  this 
point  to  recite  the  Preamble.  I'm  not  sure 
that  they  or  I  could  do  it.)  But  then  those 
young  people  sang.  They  sang:  "This  Is  My 
Country".  I  had  about  fifteen  reporters  fol- 
lowing me  at  that  point  in  the  campaign, 
and  they  were  getting  pretty  cynical.  But 
when  I  looked  over  at  those  reporters,  there 
wasn't  a  dry  eye  over  there.  And  I  was  all 
choked  up.  I  looked  at  those  young  people, 
and  I  thought  if  we  hadn't  passed  that  legis- 
lation, probably  half  of  them  would  be  in  in- 
stitutions today.  We  can  make  a  difference 
in  what  we  do  here. 

We  can  make  a  better  America.  We  live,  in 
a  great  country.  We're  very  proud  of  our 
country.  But  we  can  do  IJetter.  And  it's 
people  like  you.  who  show  vision  and  the 
good  sense  to  be  interested  in  those  less  for- 
tunate, who  really  make  a  difference.  As  my 
friend  the  former  Senator  from  Minnesota. 
Hubert  Humphrey  used  to  remind  us.  the 
real  test  of  whether  we're  a  civilized  society 
is  not  whether  we  respond  to  the  wishes  of 
the  powerful,  but  whether  we  help  people 
who  really  need  help.  That's  what  you're 
doing  here  today.  I  am  very,  very  grateful 
for  this  honor.  And  more  than  that.  I'm 
grateful  for  your  interest  and  your  leader- 
ship. Thank  you. 


TRIBUTE  TO  HENRY  A. 
WALLACE 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  a  ceremony  which  was  held  on 
May  8,  1989,  at  the  Beltsville  Agricul- 
ttiral  Research  Center  to  commemo- 
rate the  contribution  of  Henry  A.  Wal- 
lace to  agricultural  science.  On  that 
date,  a  plaque  was  unveiled  honoring 
Secretary  Wallace  as  the  first  member 
of  an  honor  roll  of  distinguished 
Americans  who  have  made  significant 
contributions  to  our  society  through 
agricultural  research. 

This  ceremony  is  only  one  of  a 
number  of  activities  commemorating 
the  100th  armiversary  of  Wallace's 
birth.  The  mayor  of  Des  Moines,  and 
the  Grovemor  of  Iowa  designated  Octo- 
ber 7.  1988,  as  "Henry  A.  Wallace  Day" 
in  tribute  to  his  service  to  the  State 
and  Nation;  a  new  file  biography  enti- 
tled. "Henry  A.  Wallace:  Uncommon 
Champion  of  the  Common  Man,"  has 
been  completed  by  Hodding  Carter; 
and  one  of  our  most  distinguished 
former  colleagues.  Senator  John  C. 
Culver  is  preparing  a  biography  of 
Wallace  in  collab<^tition  with  John 
Hyde,  a  reporter  for  the  Des  Moines 
Register. 


The  May  8  ceremony  at  Beltsville 
was  attended  by  members  of  the  Wal- 
lace family,  agricultural  scientists, 
former  Senator  John  Culver,  and  my 
distinguished  colleagues  Senator 
Charles  Grassley.  Congressman  Jim 
Leach,  and  Congressman  Neal  Smith, 
who  along  with  the  other  members  of 
the  Iowa  delegation  were  instrumental 
in  the  establishment  of  this  memorial. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  remarks  delivered  by 
Senator  Culver  on  that  occasion  and  a 
related  article  from  the  Des  Moines 
Register  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Remarks  by  Hon.  John  C.  Culver 

Director  Knipling,  Dr.  Plowman.  Mrs. 
Douglas,  distinguished  members  of  the  Iowa 
Congressional  delegation,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men: 

When  Henry  Wallace  was  a  very  young 
boy  in  Iowa,  his  father  had  a  close  friend,  a 
graduate  student  at  Iowa  State,  named 
George  Washington  Carver.  Dr.  Carver  later 
gained  fame,  of  course,  at  Tuskegee  Insti- 
tute, but  while  doing  his  studies  in  botany, 
he  frequently  took  young  Henry  on  nature 
walks.  Henry  recalls  Carver  telling  his 
father  that  the  boy  had  greatly  surprised 
him  by  recognizing  various  flowers  and 
their  parts.  Carver  and  Wallace  remained 
lifelong  friends,  and  Henry  attributed  his 
love  of  plants  largely  to  his  mother  and  the 
encouragement  and  patience  of  Dr.  Carver. 

When  he  was  only  8  years  old.  under  his 
mother's  supervision.  Henry  did  his  first 
crossing  of  plants  with  pansies  and  observed 
that  although  the  "flowers  were  not  as 
pretty  as  either  parent.  •  *  •  I  attributed  un- 
usual value  tto  theml  simply  because  they 
had  been  crossed."  He  later  recalled  that  he 
usually  liked  plants  better  than  animals,  but 
said  he  appreciated  the  animals  because 
"they  gave  [the]  manure  that  nourished  the 
plants." 

The  conventional  wisdom  of  the  day  was 
that  the  best  yielding  corn  came  from  the 
best  looking  ears.  Wallace  rejected  that 
belief,  saying.  "What's  looks  to  a  hog?."  and 
while  still  in  high  school  began  his  experi- 
ments with  com  breeding. 

He  became  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  de- 
velopment and  promotion  of  hybrid  seed 
corn,  which  revolutionized  food  production 
worldwide.  The  U.S.  Congress  recently  ob- 
served that  his  work  in  this  field  will  "rank 
along  with  the  greatest  achievements  of  his- 
tory." 

In  1921.  Wallace  wrote  in  the  family  farm 
journal.  Wallace's  Farmer: 

"Every  living  thing,  whether  it  be  plant, 
animal  or  human  being,  has  an  individuality 
of  its  own.  Some  are  pleasing,  some  repul- 
sive, but  all  are  interesting  to  whosoever 
tries  to  understand  them.  For  fifteen  years, 
I  have  tried  to  understand  corn  plants.  Until 
now  the  individuality  of  corn  plants  is 
almost  as  interesting  to  me  as  the  personali- 
ty of  animals  or  human  beings." 

It  has  been  said  that  Henry  Wallace  was 
the  only  genius  to  have  served  as  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  The  period  1933  and  1940 
under  his  leadership  was  truly  a  golden  age 
in  the  Department's  history  and  the  engine 
for  much  of  the  intellectual  dynamism  of 
the  New  Deal.  Agricultural  programs  and 
policies  were  enacted  which  remain  the 
basic  framework  today.  Under  Wallaces  cre- 
ative stimulus,  soil  conservation,  which  he 


referred  to  as  "the  voiceless  land."  was  pro- 
moted. The  ever-normal  granary,  to  ensure 
against  famine,  an  idea  which  Wallace  got 
from  reading  Confucius  and  the  Bible,  was 
established.  In  addition,  the  REA,  food 
stamps,  the  school  lunch  program,  and 
•food  for  peace"  were  all  begun. 

He  was  responsible  for  the  "Yearbooks  of 
Agriculture, "  in  1936  and  1937.  which  were 
the  first  devoted  to  agricultural  research 
and  plant  genetics.  He  was  proud  that  he 
had  not  succumbed  during  this  period  to  the 
pressures  to  have  the  scientific  work  of  the 
Department  reduced.  He  wrote: 

"Science,  of  course,  is  not  like  wheat  or 
cotton  or  automobiles.  It  cannot  be  over- 
produced. It  does  not  come  under  the  law  of 
diminishing  utility,  which  makes  each  extra 
unit  in  the  stock  of  a  commodity  of  less  use 
than  the  preceding  unit.  In  fact,  the  latest 
knowledge  is  usually  the  best.  Moreover, 
knowledge  grows  or  dies.  It  cannot  live  in 
cold  storage.  It  is  perishable  and  must  be 
constantly  renewed.  Static  science  would 
not  be  science  long,  but  a  mere  junk  heap  of 
rotting  fragments.  Our  investment  in  sci- 
ence would  vanish  if  we  did  not  freshen  it 
constantly  and  keep  training  an  alert  scien- 
tific personnel." 

Secretary  Wallace  was  not  only  personally 
active  in  the  research  work,  but  also  directly 
involved  with  the  expansion  of  the  Belts- 
ville Research  Facility  where  we  are  meet- 
ing today.  He  recorded  on  April  5,  1940: 

'President  Roosevelt  was  very  emphatic 
about  moving  the  Agricultural  Department 
out  of  the  farm  at  Arlington  [where  the 
Pentagon  now  sitsl.  He  wanted  to  bring  in 
the  rest  of  an  army  battalion  and  a  regi- 
ment of  cavalry.  The  President  has  the  War 
of  1812  in  mind  and  doesn't  want  some  for- 
eign nation  to  come  in  and  burn  up  Wash- 
ington. Perhaps  his  ideas  are  sound,  al- 
though responsible  people  seemed  to  be  in- 
clined to  pooh-pooh  them.  The  President 
wanted  Agriculture  to  get  in  touch  with  the 
Budget  Bureau  and  the  War  Department 
and  get  prepared  to  move  out  at  once." 

Wallace  once  observed  "scientific  under- 
standing is  our  joy.  Economic  and  political 
understanding  is  our  duty."  His  concept  of 
scientific  research  was  a  broad  one  and  in- 
cluded the  lifting  of  the  social  sciences  to 
the  same  level  as  the  natural  sciences.  In 
turn,  he  challenged  the  natural  scientists  to 
have  a  greater  social  conscience  concerning 
the  implications  of  their  work.  Applied  re- 
search would  properly  involve  social  plan- 
ning, which  would  enable  man  to  have  more 
leisure  time  and  thus  better  enjoy  non-ma- 
terial things,  such  as  "music,  painting,  liter- 
ature, sport  for  sport's  sake,  and  the  idle  cu- 
riosity of  the  scientist  himself." 

As  Vice  President.  Wallace,  because  of  his 
scientific  background,  was  designated  by 
President  Roosevelt  as  his  personal  liaison 
to  secretly  work  with  the  group  developing 
the  atomic  bomb. 

Wallace  also  kept  a  vegetable  garden 
during  the  war,  and  he  regularly  tended  it 
himself  in  the  backyard  of  his  sister's  resi- 
dence in  Washington.  He  recommended  that 
everyone  "should  become  a  gardener.  Then 
you  will  never  die.  because  you  have  to  live 
to  see  what  happens  next  year." 

In  1940.  Wallace  was  sent  to  Mexico  by 
President  Roosevelt  to  attend  the  inaugura- 
tion of  its  new  President.  While  there.  Wal- 
lace, who  spoke  Spanish,  asked  to  tour  the 
rural  areas  and  saw  the  desperate  need  for 
better  agricultural  methods  to  improve  the 
standard  of  living.  Upon  his  return  to  the 
United  States,  he  persuaded  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation  to  establish  the  first  of  a  series 
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of  international  agricultural  research  cen- 
ters. He  was  also  responsible  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Institute  of  Tropical  Agri- 
culture in  Costa  Rica  and  took  an  active 
part  in  the  plans  which  led  to  the  creation 
of  the  Food  and  Agricultural  Organization 
of  the  United  Nations. 

A  fellow  lowan.  Norman  Borlaug.  who  re- 
ceived the  Nobel  Prize  for  his  work  with  the 
"Green  Revolution,"  once  remarked  that 
the  award  should  have  gone  to  Henry  Wal- 
lace, whose  leadership  and  inspiration  was 
the  moving  force  in  these  efforts. 

On  a  trip  to  Central  America,  still  vigor- 
ous in  his  mid-seventies,  Wallace  experi- 
enced the  first  physical  signs  of  Lou  Geh- 
rig's disease.  Typically,  he  offered  himself 
to  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  in  order 
to  increase  their  understanding  of  this  af- 
fliction and  sought  answers  to  the  high  inci- 
dence of  the  disease  among  the  natives  in 
Guam. 

He  always  arose  very  early  and  as  long  as 
his  failing  health  permitted,  continued  to 
type  his  own  correspondence  before  going 
out  in  the  field  to  do  his  research.  One  of 
his  last  letters  was  to  a  long-time  friend  and 
corn  breeder: 

■Your  3306  [a  hybrid  seed  corn  codel  has 
me  all  excited.  So  glad  you  have  2.000  acres 
of  it.  •  •  •  I  was  feeling  rather  blue  when  I 
got  up  this  morning,  thinking  the  end  of  the 
road  was  not  far  off.  But  when  I  got  to 
thinking  about  3306.  I  felt  I  just  had  to  live 
to  see  how  [it]  would  adapt  to  the  tropical 
program,  the  Argentine  program,  and  the 
South  Georgia  program.  Yes,  this  is  the 
most  exciting  letter  I  have  ever  received 
from  you. " 

In  November  1965,  as  black  limousines  as- 
sembled in  front  of  the  church  for  his  fu- 
neral, the  Associated  Press  reported  that  a 
young  teenager  standing  on  the  opposite 
curb  asked,  "Who  was  he?" 

For  the  last  17  years  of  his  life,  for  the  life 
of  that  teenager.  Wallace  was  retired  to  his 
farm,  out  of  public  life,  continuing  the  work 
he  loved  the  most— his  experiments  with 
gladiolus,  strawberries,  corn,  and  chickens, 
as  well  as  his  efforts  to  increase  agricultural 
productivity  and  improve  the  nutrition  of 
the  people  in  the  less  developed  world. 

Henry  Wallace  was  the  most  remarkable 
third-generation  member  of  a  family  which 
has  been  called  the  first  family  of  Ameri- 
can agriculture. "  His  grandfather,  known  as 
"Uncle  Henry."  was  a  leading  rural  advo- 
cate, and  his  father.  Henry  C.  Wallace, 
served  as  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  Presi- 
dents Harding  and  Coolidge. 

Henry  Wallace  combined  his  attainment 
of  high  public  office  with  a  diversity  of  in- 
tellectual interest,  achievement,  and  vision 
only  rivaled  by  Thomas  Jefferson.  He  was  a 
plant  geneticist  and  corn  breeder,  statisti- 
cian, economist,  businessman,  journalist. 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States,  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
and  third-party  candidate  for  President  of 
the  United  States.  He  has  been  called  one  of 
the  "great  generative  forces  of  the  first  half 
of  the  twentieth  century." 

Henry  Wallace,  an  unassuming  and  deeply 
religious  man,  believed  "the  purpose  of  ex- 
istence here  on  earth  is  to  improve  the  qual- 
ity and  increase  the  abundance  of  joyous 
living."  He  said,  "The  highest  joy  in  life  is 
complete  dedication  to  something  ouUide 
ourselves." 

Who  was  he?  A  man  who  lived  his  life 
faithful  to  those  values.  In  the  words  of 
Jonathan  Swift: 

"And  he  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  whoev- 
er could  make  two  ears  of  corn  or  two  blades 


of  grass  to  grow  upon  a  spot  of  ground 
where  only  one  grew  before,  would  deserve 
better  of  mankind  and  do  more  essential 
service  to  his  country  than  the  whole  race 
of  politicians  put  together." 

It  is  most  appropriate  that  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  estab- 
lishing this  memorial,  will  not  only  remind 
us  as  to  who  he  was,  but  also  inspire  us  all 
to  greater  service. 


[Prom  the  Des  Moines  Register,  May  9, 
1989] 
Henry  Wallace  Tops  Agriculture  Honor 
Roll  Unveiled  at  USDA  Center 
(By  George  Anthan) 
Washington,  DC— It  was  the  kind  of  cere- 
mony Henry  A.  Wallace  would  at  least  have 
tolerated:  low-key,  no  pomp,  a  few  down-to- 
earth  politicians  (two  of  them  farmers)  and 
a   roomful   of   agricultural   scientists    from 
around  the  world. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Monday  officially  enrolled  the  first  name  on 
its  agricultural  honor  roll,  that  of  Henry 
Agard  Wallace  of  Iowa,  secretary  of  agricul- 
ture from  1933  through  1940,  then  vice- 
president  through  1944. 

None  of  the  departments  hierarchy  was 
present.  After  all,  the  USDAs  leadership 
had  been  opposed  to  naming  the  Beltsville 
Agricultural  Research  Center  after  Wallace. 
Conservative  Reagan  administration  offi- 
cials had  objected  because  of  Wallaces  lib- 
eral political  leanings,  even  though  the  man 
considered  a  pre-eminent  agricultural  scien- 
tist of  the  20th  century  retired  from  politics 
after  seeking  the  presidency  on  the  Progres- 
sive Party  ticket  in  1948. 

After  that  retirement,  Wallace  worked  on 
his  farm,  developing  new  plants,  until  his 
death  in  1965. 

And  the  idea  of  an  honor  roll  and  of  Wal- 
lace's name  being  the  first  inscribed  was 
born  in  Congress. 

Scientists  from  the  Beltsville  center  and 
others  attending  scientific  meetings  there 
joined  members  of  the  Iowa  congressional 
delegation  and  Wallace's  family  Monday  at 
the  headquarters  of  the  7.000-acre  research 
complex  northeast  of  Washington  to  unveil 
a  plaque  in  Wallace's  honor. 

Among  lowans  present  were  Senator 
Charles  Grassley  and  Representative  Neal 
Smith,  who  are  farmers,  and  Representative 
Jim  Leach. 

A  tribute  to  Wallace  was  delivered  by 
former  Iowa  Senator  John  Culver,  who  is 
writing  a  biography  of  him.  His  co-author  is 
John  Hyde,  currently  on  leave  from  the 
Washington  Bureau  of  the  Des  Moines  Reg- 
ister, who  also  was  at  the  ceremony. 

The  response  was  given  by  Jean  Wallace 
Douglas.  Wallace's  daughter. 

Culver  said.  "It  has  been  said  that  Henry 
Wallace  was  the  only  genius  to  serve  as  sec- 
retary of  agriculture.  The  period  1933  to 
1940  was  a  golden  age  in  the  department's 
history  and  the  creation  of  much  of  the  in- 
tellectual dynamism  of  the  New  Deal. " 

Culver  added.  "Agricultural  programs  and 
policies  were  enacted  which  remain  the 
basic  framework  today." 

"Under  Wallace's  leadership,  soil  conser- 
vation, which  he  referred  to  as  the  voiceless 
land.'  was  promoted.  The  ever-normal  gra- 
nary, to  ensure  against  famine,  an  idea  Wal- 
lace got  from  reading  Confucius  and  the 
Bible,  was  established. 

"In  addition,  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration, food  stamps,  the  school  lunch 
program  and  "food  for  peace"  were  all  begun. 


Smith  noted  that  as  a  teen-ager  living  on 
a  southern  Iowa  farm  during  the  Great  De- 
pression, "the  conversation  at  the  dinner 
table  was  where  we  would  get  money  for  the 
next  meal.  I  knew  who  Henry  Wallace  was. 
He  gave  us  hope. " 

Leach  noted  that  his  grandfather's  first 
job  had  been  as  a  printer  for  Wallace's 
Farmer,  the  publication  that  was  estab- 
lished by  Wallace's  grandfather.  Henry 
Cantwell  Wallace,  father  of  Henry  A.,  pre- 
ceded him  as  agriculture  secretary  in  the 
1920s. 

Douglas  recalled  that  she  often  accompa- 
nied her  father  on  his  visits  to  the  Beltsville 
complex,  which  Wallace  greatly  expanded. 
"He  spent  many  hours  there.  "  she  said. 

The  plaque  will  be  placed  in  the  lobby  of 
the  center's  administration  building. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


DIRE    EMERGENCY    SUPPLEMEN- 
TAL  APPROPRIATIONS,    FISCAL 

YEAR  1989 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  pending  business. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  2072)  making  dire  emergency 
supplemental  appropriations  and  transfers, 
urgent  supplementals.  and  correcting  enroll- 
ment errors  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1989,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  'WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  on 
Thursday,  June  1,  Senators  Reid,  Lie- 
BERMAN,  Chafee,  Riegle,  and  I  submit- 
ted an  amendment  to  prohibit  the  dis- 
tribution, sale,  or  use  of  daminozide 
for  food  use,  to  cancel  the  registration 
for  daminozide  for  food  use,  and  to 
revoke  the  tolerance  for  daminozide  in 
or  on  food.  That  amendment  was  sub- 
sequently cosponsored  by  Senators 
Pressler,  Wirth,  and  Rollings. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  decided  not  to 
call  up  my  amendment  No.  122,  and  to 
explain  to  our  colleagues  why  I  am 
taking  this  action. 

As  the  sponsor  of  legislation  to  ban 
the  further  manufacture,  distribution, 
or  use  of  daminozide,  used  on  apple 
crops  under  the  trade  name  Alar,  I  am 
pleased  to  see  that  on  Friday.  June  2, 
1989.  the  chemical's  manufacturer, 
Uniroyal  Chemical  Co.,  reached  an 
agreement  wth  the  U.S.  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency  [EPA]  whereby 
Uniroyal  will  volimtarily  halt  the  sale 
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of  daminozide  for  food  use  and  recall 
outstanding  stocks  of  this  pesticide. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  that  agreement  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

The  PRESromO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  have  been  particu- 
larly concerned  about  the  use  of  Alar 
on  apples  and  the  existence  of  its  sus- 
pected cancer-causing  metabolite, 
"UDMH,"  in  processed  apple  products. 
My  concern  stems  primarily  from  the 
gathering  body  of  evidence  about 
Alar's  harmful  effects,  and  also  be- 
cause apples  are  eaten  in  greater  num- 
bers by  children,  whose  lower  body 
weights  could  make  them  more  suscep- 
tible to  adverse  health  effects. 

I  am  also  very  concerned  about  the 
severe  adverse  economic  consequences 
which  apple  growers  and  processors 
continue  to  face  as  long  as  the  public 
remains  concerned  about  Alar. 

However,  the  current  law  which 
would  allow  EIPE  to  remove  Alar  from 
use— the  Federal  Insecticide,  F\mgi- 
cide.  and  Rodenticide  Act  [FIFRA]— is 
inadequate,  and  EPA  has  testified  to 
its  lack  of  effective  authority  to  re- 
spond expeditiously  to  such  situations. 
That  is  the  condition  which  led  to  my 
submitting  this  amendment. 

I  have  been  assured  by  the  EPA  that 
the  agreement  meets  their  criteria  in 
such  important  areas  as  effective 
recall  procedures  and  removing  Alar 
from  the  market  and  keeping  it  from 
the  market  pending  the  final  disposi- 
tion of  E3*A's  cancellation  procedure. 
Under  FIFRA.  Alar  would  continue  to 
be  used  during  the  regulatory  process, 
which  means  that  it  would  be  in  the 
food  chain  for  at  least  another  year 
since  the  apple-spraying  season  is 
almost  upon  us.  This  agreement,  how- 
ever, removes  Alar  from  sale,  distribu- 
tion and  use  during  that  period. 

One  of  my  remaining  concerns  is 
that  this  agreement  does  not  speak  to 
the  issue  of  the  tolerance  levels  of  this 
chemical  in  the  food  chain.  I  hope 
that  EPA  wiU  use  its  existing  author- 
ity to  set  tolerance  action  levels  which 
gradually  decrease  the  amounts  of 
Alar  allowed  to  be  present  in  foods. 
Until  that  action  is  taken,  domestic 
growers  and  processors  could  be  placed 
at  a  competitive  disadvantage  with  im- 
ported products  which  can  continue  to 
contain  Alar  residues. 

It  is  important  that  the  EPA  set  a 
uniform  tolerance  level  for  Alar.  Cur- 
rently, there  are  seven  States  which 
have  banned  or  more  closely  regulated 
Alar  for  food-use.  Those  States  are: 
California,  Idaho.  Massachusetts,  New 
Hampshire,  Rhode  Island.  Vermont, 
and  Washington.  The  absence  of  a  uni- 
form tolerance  could  pose  problems 
for  interstate  commerce. 

All  In  aU.  I  am  pleased  by  this  devel- 
opment. It  is  a  positive  step  for  the 


American  consumer  and  the  Nation's 
apple  growers  and  processors.  I  hope 
that  it  will  serve  to  stabilize  our  do- 
mestic apple  markets.  This  agreement 
also  obviates  the  need  to  press  forward 
with  legislation  to  supplant  the  regu- 
latory process.  I  am  pleased  about 
this,  for  I  have  said  all  along  that  I 
hoped  that  introducing  legislation 
could  be  avoided.  I  introduced  my  bill 
only  as  a  one-time  effort  due  to  the 
special  circumstances  the  U.S.  apple 
industry  currently  faces.  I  did  not 
want  to  set  a  precedent  by  allowing 
Congress  to  circumvent  the  regulatory 
process.  However,  I  was  prepared  to  do 
so  in  this  instance. 

I  would  like  to  thank  my  colleagues 
in  the  Senate  who  have  joined  me  in 
this  effort— Senators  Reid.  Lieberman, 
RiEGLE,  and  Chafee— and  recently 
Senators  Pressler,  Wirth  and  Hol- 
LiNGS,  and  I  would  like  to  thank  Sena- 
tor Ldgar,  the  ranking  Republican  on 
the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee  for 
his  valuable  assistance  ajid  that  of  his 
staff. 

In  addition,  I  would  like  to  thank 
the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Labor 
Subcommittee  on  Children,  Senator 
DoDD.  for  his  efforts  to  bring  this  con- 
troversy to  an  end.  When  the  contro- 
versy surrounding  Alar  was  first 
brought  to  the  public's  attention  by 
the  news  media  Senator  Dodd  acted 
promptly  by  holding  hearings  in  his 
committee.  These  hearings  helped  to 
bring  into  focus  the  magnitude  of  this 
problem. 

But  most  of  all,  I  would  like  to 
thank  the  countless  growers  and  proc- 
essors and  their  associations  with 
whom  I  have  worked.  Their  leader- 
ship, guidance,  courage  and  support 
made  this  agreement  possible.  Virgin- 
ia's industry  is  fortunate  to  have  the 
leadership  of  Ms.  Clayton  Griffin,  the 
director  of  the  Virginia  State  Apple 
Growers  Association,  whose  guidance 
and  support  was  of  particular  impor- 
tance in  resolving  this  issue.  The  fine 
men  and  women  in  the  U.S.  apple  in- 
dustry have  worked  hard  to  put  abun- 
dant, safe  and  healthy  foods  on  our 
tables,  and  they  deserve  our  continued 
support  and  thanks  for  their  efforts. 

Finally,  Mr.  President.  I  would  like 
to  renew  my  call  for  revisiting  FIFRA 
so  that  Congress  will  not  be  required 
to  step  in  and  force  such  negotiations, 
because  the  executive  branch  will  be 
empowered  with  a  workable  statute  to 
conduct  the  Nation's  business  as  it 
should. 

Exhibit  1 

Intent  to  cancel  the  Daminozide  Registra- 
tions, or  the  termination  of  any  FIFHA  5  6 
cancellation  hearing  challenging  such 
action,  whichever  occurs  later:  ( 1)  no  damin- 
ozide food-use  products  will  be  sold  by  Uni- 
royal  for  use  in  the  United  States;  and  (2) 
Uniroyal  will  conduct  a  voluntary  recall,  as 
described  in  paragraph  2  below,  of  all  such 
daminozide  products.  Simultaneous  to  its  is- 
suance of  the  amended  conditional  registra- 
tion. EPA  will  issue  a  "Stop-Sale.  Use  or  Re- 


moval" Order  to  Uniroyal  regarding  all 
food-use  registrations  of  daminozide,  and 
Uniroyal  agrees  not  to  challenge  the  validi- 
ty of  such  "Stop  Sale,  Use  or  Removal ' 
order. 

It  is  the  understanding  of  EPA  and  Unir- 
oyal that  the  above  measures  will  prohibit 
the  sale  of  daminozide  registered  for  food 
uses  in  the  United  States  by  Uniroyal  and 
any  Uniroyal  subregistrants. 

2.  Voluntary  Product  Recall  Uniroyal  vol- 
untarily will  recall  from  all  distributors, 
dealers  and  subregistrants  all  stocks  and  in- 
ventories of  daminozide  products  registered 
for  food  uses,  including  stocks  returned  by 
growers.  (See  paragraph  5.)  Uniroyal  specifi- 
cally agrees  as  part  of  its  voluntary  recall 
effort  to  notify  by  letter,  to  be  mailed 
within  one  week  of  the  execution  of  this 
Agreement,  all  distributors  and  dealers 
known  non-food-use  product,  to  delete  the 
tomato  transplant  use  from  the  label,  and  to 
relabel  (with  a  sticker  or  other  means)  any 
B-Nine  stocks  in  Uniroyal's  possession  to 
delete  the  tomato  transplant  use.  With  re- 
spect to  any  stocks  or  inventories  in  the  pos- 
session of  distributors  or  dealers,  Uniroyal 
agrees  to  issue  to  such  distributors  and  deal- 
ers within  three  weeks  of  EPAs  approval  of 
the  amendment  appropriate  labeling  stick- 
ers for  the  deletion  of  the  tomato  trans- 
plant use.  and  agrees  to  inform  the  distribu- 
tors and  dealers  that  such  labels  should  be 
affixed  to  all  B-Nine  products  within  the 
channels  of  trade  no  later  than  60  days 
after  EPA's  approval  of  the  amendment. 
EPA  agrees  that  it  will  act  promptly  on  Uni- 
royal's application  to  so  amend  the  registra- 
tion, and  in  any  event  to  grant  permission  to 
delete  the  use  no  less  than  three  business 
days  from  EPAs  receipt  of  Uniroyal's  appli- 
cation. 

4.  Review  of  Records.  In  recognition  of  the 
needs  and  benefits  of  EPA's  ability  to  moni- 
tor progress  of  Uniroyal's  voluntary  recall 
efforts,  Uniroyal  agrees  that,  for  purposes 
of  this  matter,  the  following  are  "data" 
within  the  meaning  of  FIFRA  13(c)(2)(B) 
and  are  subject  to  call-In  by  EPA  pursuant 
to  that  provision:  records  demonstrating  da- 
minozide sales  by  Uniroyal: 

Agreement  Between  Uniroyal  Chemical 
Co.,  Inc.  and  the  U.S.  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  por  Voluntary  Halt 
OP  Sales  of  Pood-Use  Pesticides  Contain- 
ing Daminozide 

Whereas,  on  May  12,  1989,  the  U.S.  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  ("EPA") 
issued  a  Notice  announcing  the  Agency's 
preliminary  determination  pursuant  to  the 
Federal  Insecticide,  Fungicide  and  Rodenti- 
cide Act  ("FIFRA")  to  cancel  all  food-use 
registrations  for  daminozide,  and  indicating 
that  a  draft  Notice  of  Intent  to  Cancel  had 
been  forwarded  with  appropriate  supporting 
documents  to  the  FIFRA  Scientific  Adviso- 
ry Panel  ("SAP")  for  its  review;  and 

Whereas,  following  the  SAP's  review  and 
the  evaluation  of  comments  on  the  Notice 
of  Intent  to  Cancel  by  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  public  comments,  the 
Agency  will  issue  a  Final  Determination 
whether  the  registration  should  be  can- 
celled; and 

Whereas,  the  SAP  is  tentatively  scheduled 
to  review  such  matters  at  its  July,  1989 
meeting;  and 

Whereas,  the  SAP  is  to  consider  at  such 
meeting,  among  other  materials,  interim  re- 
sults of  a  two-year  drinking  water  oncogeni- 
city study  of  the  daminozide  metabolite 
UDMH  on  mice  smd  rats  which  EPA  re- 
quired  Uniroyal   Chemical   Company,   Inc. 
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("Uniroyal")  to  perform  pursuant  to  a 
PIFRA  §  3(c)(2)(B)  DaU  Call-In  Notice 
issued  in  1986  the  final  report  of  which  is 
due  In  September,  1989,  and  interim  results 
of  an  additional  oncogenicity  study  on  mice 
which  EPA  required  Uniroyal  to  perform  in 
March.  1987,  the  final  report  on  which  is 
due  in  January.  1990;  and 

Wherefore,  in  order  to  allay  public  confu- 
sion and  concern  regarding  the  safety  of  da- 
mlnozide  food-use  products  and  the  con- 
sumption of  apples  and  other  foodstuffs 
caused  by  publicity  related  to  daminozide 
and  this  regulatory  action.  Uniroyal  hereby 
voluntarily  agrees,  on  the  terms  described 
below,  to  halt  the  sale  of  food-use  pesticides 
containing  daminozide,  and  to  treat  such 
food-use  registrations  as  "suspended"  within 
the  meaning  of  PIFRA  112(a)(1)(A).  pend- 
ing the  full  review  of  the  matter  by  the  SAP 
and  the  completion  of  the  Agency's  Special 
Review  process,  including  any  PIFRA  §6 
cancellation  hearing. 


TERMS  OF  AGREEMENT 

1.    ImmediaU    Halt    to    Sales.    Uniroyal 
agrees  volunUrily  to  halt  all  sales  of  all  of 
its  products  containing  daminozide  for  all 
food  uses.  In  order  to  implement  this  Agree- 
ment. Uniroyal  and  EPA  agree  that  all  food- 
use  registrations  of  pesticides  containing  da- 
minozide shall  be  treated  as  "suspended" 
for  purposes  of  PIPRA  512(a)(1)(A).  To  ac- 
complish this,  Uniroyal  will  submit,  within 
five  days  of  the  execution  of  this  Agree- 
ment, an  application  for  an  amendment  to 
all  such  registrations.  The  amendment  will 
place  a  condition  on  the  registrations  re- 
quiring that  from  the  date  on  which  the  ap- 
plication Is  granted  until  the  date  on  which 
EPA  issues  a  Notice  of  Final  Determination 
of  Intent  to  Cancel  the  Daminozide  Regis- 
trations, or  the  termination  of  any  PIFRA 
§6  cancellation   hearing  challenging   such 
action,  whichever  occurs  later:  (1)  no  damin- 
iozide  food-use  products  will  be  sold  by  Uni- 
royal for  use  in  the  United  States;  and  (2) 
Uniroyal  will  conduct  a  voluntary  recall,  as 
described  In  paragraph  2  below,  of  all  such 
daminozide  products.  Simultaneous  to  its  is- 
suance of  the  amended  conditional  registra- 
tion, EPA  will  issue  a  "Stop-Sale,  Use  or  Re- 
moval"   Order   to   Uniroyal    regarding    all 
food-use  registrations  of  daminozide,   and 
Uniroyal  agrees  not  to  challenge  the  validi- 
ty of  such   "Stop  Sale,   Use  or  Removal " 
Order. 

It  Is  the  understanding  of  EPA  and  Uni- 
royal that  the  above  measures  will  prohibit 
the  sale  of  daminozide  registered  for  food 
uses  in  the  United  States  by  Uniroyal  and 
any  Uniroyal  subregistrants. 

2.  Voluntary  Product  Recall  Uniroyal  vol- 
untarily will  recall  from  all  distributors, 
dealers  and  subregistrants  all  stocks  and  in- 
ventories of  daminozide  products  registered 
for  food  uses.  Including  stocks  returned  by 
growers.  (See  paragraph  5.)  Uniroyal  specifi- 
cally agrees  as  part  of  Its  voluntary  recall 
effort  to  notify  by  letter,  to  be  mailed 
within  one  week  of  the  execution  of  this 
agreement,  all  distributors  and  dealers 
known  by  Uniroyal  to  be  direct  Uniroyal  da- 
minozide customers,  and  any  subregistrants. 
Uniroyal  agrees  In  such  letters  to  indicate 
that  Uniroyal  has  agreed  voluntarily  to  halt 
all  food-use  sales  of  daminozide,  and  to 
recall  all  outstanding  stocks  and  Inventories 
from  any  source  through  distributors  and 
dealers  and  to  reimburse  the  owners  of  such 
products  at  the  invoice  price  or,  if  no  invoice 
Is  available,  the  prevailing  price  at  time  of 
purchase.  In  addition.  Uniroyal  agrees  to 
mall  to  all  persons  on  its  grower  mailing  list 
(to  be  provided  to  EPA  pursuant  to  para- 


graph 4  below),  within  two  weeks  of  the  exe- 
cution of  this  Agreement,  letters  indicating 
that  Uniroyal  has  agreed  voluntarily  to  halt 
all  food-use  sales  of  daminozide,  and  that 
Uniroyal  has  agreed  voluntarily  to  recall  all 
outstanding  stocks  and  Inventories  from  any 
source  through  distributors  and  dealers  and 
to  reimburse  the  owners  of  such  products  at 
the  invoice  price  or,  if  no  Invoice  Is  avail- 
able, the  prevailing  price  at  the  time  of  pur- 
chase. Uniroyal  agrees  to  allow  EPA  to 
review  and  approve  the  test  of  these  letters 
prior  to  their  release.  Uniroyal  also  agrees 
as  part  of  such  recall  to  pay  all  reasonable 
costs  of  transportation  of  the  stocks  and  in- 
ventories to  a  site  or  sites,  to  be  designated 
later,  where  the  product  will  be  repackaged 
and/or/relabeled  for  subsequent  sale  (or 
storage  for  subsequent  sale)  for  non-food 
uses,  or  for  export  as  otherwise  permitted 
by  law.  Uniroyal  agrees  to  implement  the 
recall  and  reimbursement  program  de- 
scribed In  this  Agreement  as  expeditiously 
as  possible. 

3.  Amendment  of  Uniroyal's  "B-Nine" 
Label  In  conjunction  with  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  2  above,  Uniroyal  agrees  to 
amend  its  B-Nine  daminozide  label,  which  is 
primarily  a  non- food-use  product,  to  delete 
the  tomato  transplant  use  from  the  label, 
and  to  relabel  (with  a  sticker  or  other 
means)  any  B-Nine  stocks  in  Uniroyal's  pos- 
session to  delete  the  tomato  transplant  use. 
With  respect  to  any  stocks  or  inventories  in 
the  possession  of  distributors  or  dealers,  Un- 
iroyal agrees  to  issue  to  such  distributors 
and  dealers  within  three  weeks  of  EPA's  ap- 
proval of  the  amendment  appropriate  label- 
ing stickers  for  the  deletion  of  the  tomato 
transplant  use,  and  agrees  to  inform  the  dis- 
tributors and  dealers  that  such  labels 
should  be  affixed  to  all  B-Nine  products 
within  the  charmels  of  trade  no  later  than 
60  days  after  EPA's  approval  of  the  amend- 
ment. EPA  agrees  that  it  will  act  promptly 
on  Uniroyal's  application  to  so  amend  the 
registration,  and  in  any  event  to  grant  per- 
mission to  delete  the  use  of  no  less  than 
three  business  days  from  EPA's  receipt  of 
Uniroyal's  application. 

4.  Review  of  Records.  In  recognition  of  the 
needs  and  benefits  of  EPA's  ability  to  moni- 
tor progress  of  Uniroyal's  voluntary  recall 
efforte,  Uniroyal  agrees  that,  for  purposes 
of  this  matter,   the   following  are    "date" 
within  the  meaning  of  PIFRA  I  3(c)(2)(B) 
and  are  subject  to  call-in  by  EPA  pursuant 
to  that  provision:  records  demonstrating  da- 
minozide sales  by  Uniroyal  directly  to  dis- 
tributors, dealers  and  subregistrants  In  1988 
and  1989,  Including  such  records  as  neces- 
sary to  determine  the  identity  of  all  pur- 
chases and  the  amounts  purchased;  records 
demonstrating  compliance  with  the  provi- 
sions and  schedule  of  the  recall  and  reim- 
bursement program,  including  details  of  the 
recall  of  such  products  from  all  direct  Uni- 
royal customers  (which  may  include  distrib- 
utors, dealers  and  subregistrants)  and  such 
records  as  necessary  to  determine  the  iden- 
tity   of    all    parties    returning    daminozide 
products  to  Uniroyal  and  the  amounts  re- 
turned; records  indicating  the  amounts  of 
daminozide  products  relabeled   as  B-Nine; 
and  records  regarding  all  sales  of  B-Nine 
products.  Including  quarterly  reports  of  cur- 
rent and  future  B-Nine  sales,  records  dem- 
onstrating historical  sales  for  B-Nlne  prod- 
ucts and  the  approximate  levels  of  B-Nlne 
stocks  and  inventories  presently  available  in 
the  distribution  chain  in  June.  1989,  as  well 
as  such  prospective  records  as  necessary  to 
demonstrate  the  identities  of  all  Uniroyal 
direct  customers  purchasing  B-Nine  and  the 


amounts  purchased.  The  quarterly  reports 
are  being  provided  to  allow  EPA  to  monitor 
B-Nine  sales  in  order  to  ensure  that  persons 
not  a  party  to  this  Agreement  do  not  divert 
B-Nine  unlawfully  to  food  use. 

Uniroyal  further  agrees  that  all  records 
indicating  satisfaction  of  the  recall  require- 
ments under  this  Agreement  shall  be  consid- 
ered 'reports"  within  the  meaning  of 
FIFRA  S  12(a)(2)(N). 

5.  User  Notification.  In  addition  to  the  no- 
tification described  in  paragraph  2  above, 
Uniroyal  agrees  within  two  weeks  of  the 
execution  of  this  Agreement,  to  send  to  the 
organizations  listed  below  a  letter,  for  distri- 
bution to  their  members,  indicating  that 
Uniroyal  has  agreed  with  EPA  voluntarily 
to  halt  all  food-use  sales  of  daminozide  and 
to  recall  all  outstanding  stocks  and  invento- 
ries from  any  source  through  distributors 
and  dealers  and  to  reimburse  the  owners  of 
such  products  at  the  invoice  price  or,  if  no 
invoice  is  available,  the  prevailing  price  at 
the  time  of  purchase.  The  letters  will  ex- 
plain the  reasons  for  this  action  and  urge 
the  growers  to  cease  using  the  product  im- 
mediately. 

The  associations  to  which  Uniroyal  agrees 
to  send  this  letter  wUl  include  at  least  the 
following:  (1)  International  Apple  Institute; 

(2)  New  York-New  England  Apple  Institute; 

(3)  Processed  Apple  Institute;  (4)  National 
Food  Processors  Association;  (5)  Washing- 
ton State  Apple  Commission;  and  (6)  the 
National  Peanut  Council.  In  addition,  Uni- 
royal agrees  to  send  the  same  or  a  similar 
letter  to  the  lead  land  grant  university  in 
each  major  apple-growing  state  within  the 
same  two-week  period.  Uniroyal  agrees  to 
allow  EPA  to  review  and  approve  the  text  of 
the  letters  required  by  this  paragraph  or  to 
use  the  same  letter  described  in  paragraph 
2. 

6.  Export  Notification.  EPA  will  issue  an 
export  notification  regarding  the  sUtus  of 
daminozide  registrations.  The  export  notifi- 
cations will  explain  that  Uniroyal  has 
agreed  voluntarily  to  halt  sales,  and  that  In 
order  to  Implement  this  Agreement,  EPA 
and  Uniroyal  have  agreed  to  treat  the  food- 
use  registrations  as  "suspended"  for  en- 
forcement purposes.  EPA  agrees  to  provide 
Uniroyal  by  telecopy  with  the  text  of  such 
notifications,  after  they  have  been  finalized 
and  cleared  for  Issuance,  but  five  days  prior 
to  their  issuance,  in  order  that  Uniroyal 
may  notify  affected  customers.  This  Is  ex- 
pressly understood  not  to  Imply  a  right  to 
edit  or  change  the  text  of  such  notifica- 
tions, which  win  be  drafted  independently 
by  the  Agency. 

7.  SAP  Review.  EPA  agrees  to  postpone 
the  SAP's  consideration  of  the  Agency's 
Draft  Notice  of  Intent  to  Cancel  until  the 
SAP's  December,  1989  meeting.  EPA  further 
agrees  to  suspend  the  "five-minute  rule" 
which  ordinarily  limits  to  five  minutes  a 
registrant's  opportunity  to  make  oral  pres- 
entations to  the  SAP.  Instead,  both  EPA 
and  Uniroyal  shall  receive  thirty  minutes  to 
make  oral  presentations,  as  supplemented 
by  written  materials,  with  the  further  un- 
derstanding that  the  decision  to  extend  the 
period  for  oral  presentations  is  In  the  sole 
discretion  of  the  SAP.  In  addition,  the 
Agency  agrees  to  reserve  at  least  one  full 
day  for  the  SAP's  consideration  of  damino- 
zide. 

8.  Duration  of  Agreement  This  Agreement 
shall  not  expire  and  will  remain  enforceable 
until  the  completion  of  the  SAP  review  and 
EPA's  issuance  of  a  Final  Notice  of  Determi- 
nation to  Cancel  the  Daminozide  Registra- 
tions, and  any  PIFRA  I  6  cancellation  hear- 
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ing  initiated  sis  a  challenge  thereto,  or  a  de- 
cision by  the  Agency  upon  its  review  of  the 
SAP  comments  to  withdraw  its  Draft  Notice 
of  Intent  to  Cancel,  except  that  Uniroyal 
and  EIPA  hereby  agree  that  either  party  can 
request  reconsideration  of  this  matter  upon 
the  completion  of  the  SAP  review  and  as  a 
result  of  any  such  reconsideration  may  mu- 
tually agree  to  terminate  the  Agreement 
earlier.  EPA  and  Uniroyal  anticipate  that 
the  SAP  review  and  the  decision  whether  to 
issue  a  Final  Notice  of  Determination  to 
Cancel  or  to  withdraw  the  Draft  Notice  of 
Intent  to  Cancel  will  be  accomplished  by 
the  Agency  no  later  than  March.  1990.  and 
that  any  FIFRA  \  6  cancellation  hearing 
initiated  by  Uniroyal  as  a  challenge  thereto 
will  be  completed  by  September.  1991.  and 
that  the  Agency  will  use  its  best  efforts  to 
accomplish  these  goals  within  the  spirit  and 
intent  of  this  Agreement. 

9.  Limited  Purpose  of  Agreement.  Uniroyal 
by  this  Agreement  does  not  admit  or  con- 
cede that  daminozide  or  its  metabolites 
present  a  significant  risk  of  cancer,  or  an 
unreasonable  adverse  risk  to  health  or  the 
environment  within  the  meaning  of  PIPRA 
S  3(c)<5),  or  that  any  tolerances  for  damino- 
zide established  under  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act  are  inappropriate  or 
should  be  reduced  or  revoked. 

EPA  by  this  Agreement  does  not  modify 
or  in  any  way  recant  its  preliminary  deter- 
minations concerning  daminozide  or  its  me- 
tabolites as  expressed  in  the  Preliminary 
Determination  to  Cancel  Certain  Damino- 
zide Produce  Registrations  published  at  54 
Fed.  Reg.  22.558  (May  24.  1989).  In  addition. 
EPA  specifically  reserves  the  right  to  take 
any  appropriate  action  under  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act. 

10.  Change  in  Circumstances.  Uniroyal 
agrees  that  nothing  in  this  Agreement 
limits  EPA's  authority  to  take  appropriate 
regulatory  action  against  daminozide  or  its 
metabolites  under  any  of  its  statutory  or 
regulatory  authority  if,  in  EPA's  judgment. 
changed  circumstances  or  new  information 
indicate  that  such  additional  measures  are 
necessary.  EPA  agrees  that  nothing  in  this 
Agreement  limits  the  rights  of  Uniroyal  to 
challenge  such  additional  actions. 

11.  Enforceatrility.  Uniroyal  acknowledges 
the  enforceability  of  this  Agreement  pursu- 
ant to  FIFRA  |§  3(c)(2)(B).  12(a)(1)(A). 
12(a)(l)(I)  and  12(a)(2)(N).  and  agrees  that 
It  will  not  challenge  or  encourage  or  assist 
any  party  to  challenge  the  validity  of  this 
Agreement  in  any  forum. 

James  A.  Wylie.  Jr.. 
Vice  President  and 
General  Manager. 
Crop  Protection 
Division,  Uniroyal 
Chemical  Co.,  Inc. 

Victor  J.  Kimm. 
Acting  Assistant  Ad- 
ministrator       for 
Pesticides  and 

Toxic    Substances, 
U.S.     Environmen- 
tal Protection 
Agency. 
June  2.  1989. 

Mr.  REID  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Reid]. 

Mr.  REID.  This  past  Friday,  the  Un- 
iroyal Chemical  Co.  issued  a  press  re- 
lease, the  first  paragraph  of  which 
said: 


Uniroyal  Chemical  Co.  is  announcing 
today  it  will  voluntarily  halt  sales  of  Alar 
for  food  crop  uses.  We  are  notifying  our  cus- 
tomers that  they  may  return  the  product  to 
us  at  our  expense.  We  have  notified  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  of  this 
action  and  are  working  closely  with  the 
agency  to  develop  procedures  to  make  our 
voluntary  action  enforceable. 

Mr.  President,  that  certainly  was 
good  news  and  a  victory  for  the  Ameri- 
can consumer,  especially  children  who 
consume  fruit  products. 

As  my  distinguished  friend,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Virginia,  indicat- 
ed. Alar  is  a  pesticide  used  on  princi- 
pally apples:  but  it  is  also  used  on 
grapes,  cherries,  and  peanuts.  The 
reason  that  I  mention  this  as  a  victory 
for  children  is  because  children  eat 
proportionately  far  greater  portions  of 
fruit  than  do  adults. 

The  Natural  Resources  Defense 
Council  reports  the  risk  of  Alar  to 
children  to  be  240  times  greater  than 
the  risk  acceptable  by  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency. 

So  this  victory  to  get  Alar  off  our 
food,  while  it  is  a  victory,  did  not  come 
easily.  First  of  all.  it  was  determined  in 
1973  by  EPA  that  Alar  was  carcinogen- 
ic; a  fact  brought  out  through  a 
number  of  hearings,  one,  conducted  by 
my  subcommittee  of  the  Environment 
and  Public  Works  Committee.  At  this 
time  I  would  like  to  extend  a  congratu- 
latory note  to  the  staff  who  worked 
very  hard  on  this.  Senator  Burdick  is 
to  be  complimented  for  the  staff  he 
has  accumulated  on  the  Environment 
and  Public  Works  Committee.  With- 
out them,  this  victory  would  not  have 
been  possible. 

The  hearing  clearly  established  by  a 
long  list  of  witnesses— witness  after 
witness  after  witness— that  Alar  was 
dangerous  to  the  people  who  ate  the 
products  on  which  it  was  used.  Alar 
goes  to  the  very  core  of  the  apple.  You 
cannot  wash  it  off. 

This  hearing  established  the  prob- 
lems with  Alar.  In  addition  we  were 
able  to  show  that  the  Scientific  Advi- 
sory Panel,  established  under  the  law, 
was  not  functioning  properly.  In  fact, 
the  majority  of  scientists  who  advised 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
also  worked  for  the  chemical  industry. 
From  the  very  beginning  the  consum- 
ing public  did  not  get  a  fair  shake,  and 
we  are  going  to  do  more  about  the  Sci- 
entific Advisory  Panel  in  the  future. 

In  addition  to  the  various  hearings 
that  were  held,  and  the  Scientific  Ad- 
visory Panel  information  that  I  have 
just  indicated  to  the  President,  "60 
Minutes,"  did  two  separate  segments, 
indicating  the  problems  with  Alar. 

I  think  it  was  also  important— and 
that  is  an  understatement— that  Sena- 
tor LiEBERHAN,  the  junior  Senator 
from  Connecticut,  became  interested 
in  this  subject.  He  came  to  me  as 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  and 
said,  '"I  want  to  work  with  you  on  this. 
There  are  some  real  problems.  I  have  a 


baby.  I  am  concerned  about  all  the 
apple  juice  that  she  has  been  drinking, 
and  I  am  going  to  stop  her  from  drink- 
ing apple  juice  until  we  get  this  taken 
care  of." 

He  has  been  a  stalwart  from  the 
very  beginning.  His  legal  background, 
being  a  former  attorney  general,  pro- 
vided great  help  to  not  only  me,  but 
the  staff  in  formulating  the  witnesses 
and  lining  up  the  evidence  so  that  we 
could  proceed  in  an  orderly  fashion  to 
establish  the  problems  with  this  prod- 
uct. 

As  the  senior  Senator  from  Virginia 
indicated,  the  majority  of  the  apple  in- 
dustry said  this  was  a  product  that  we 
should  do  away  with.  There  was  so 
much  confusion  in  the  marketplace, 
information  and  disinformation,  that 
the  apple  growers  themselves  said 
■Enough  is  enough.  EPA,  take  Alar  off 
the  market. ' 

But  even  then  EPA  would  not  take  it 
off  the  market.  The  reason  the  apple 
industry  is,  of  course,  concerned  is 
that  there  are  about  16  million  boxes 
of  apples— each  box  weighing  about  42 
poun(is— that  they  need  to  sell  prior  to 
this  fall  when  the  new  crop  will  be 
harvested. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  the  reason  we 
are  to  this  point  is  because  of  Senator 
John  Warner  of  Virginia.  Senator 
Warner,  the  ranking  member  of  the 
subcommittee  upon  which  I  serve, 
stepped  forward  and  made  this  a  bi- 
partisan issue.  Without  his  statesman- 
ship, the  manner  in  which  he  conducts 
himself  all  the  time— but  I  can  speak 
with  authority  on  this  matter— with- 
out his  statesmanlike  attitude  and 
action  in  this  matter,  we  could  not 
have  had  the  voluntary  withdrawal. 
He  made  this  a  bipartisan  issue,  and  I 
think  it  speaks  well  of  him,  represent- 
ing the  apple  State  that  he  does. 

There  were  people  in  the  apple  in- 
dustry who  said  Senator  Warner  could 
not  accomplish  this,  but  he  did  it.  He 
did  it  because  it  was  the  right  thing  to 
do.  I  think  the  American  public  owes 
him  a  great  debt  of  gratitude,  I  repeat, 
without  his  assistance,  help  and  lead- 
ership, it  simply  would  not  have  hap- 
pened. It  would  have  been  a  partisan 
issue,  promoted  by  basically  two  fresh- 
men Senators,  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  and  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut. Without  this  leadership  of 
Senator  Warner,  it  simply  could  not 
have  been  done. 

It  was  Senator  Warner  who  held  a 
press  conference  and  said,  "I  am  going 
to  offer  an  amendment  to  ban  Alar." 
From  that  point  forward,  EPA  and 
Uniroyal  started  talking  and  talking 
seriously  about  doing  something  to  get 
this  product  off  the  market. 

It  is  off.  I  am  grateful  that  it  is  off. 
The  future,  though,  Mr.  President,  is 
something  we  still  must  address. 
There  are  50.000  pesticides  in  use  in 
the  United  States.  Many  of  these  pes- 
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ticides  and  fungicides  are  used  on  our 
food.  We  have  work  to  do,  work  to  do 
with  Federal  agencies,  with  industry, 
and  with  consumers,  to  determine  a 
more  viable  and  accurate  process  by 
which  pesticides  and  other  chemicals 
are  tested,  approved,  and  used. 

The  obligation  that  we,  as  a  Con- 
gress, have  is  burdensome  but  one  we 
must  accept.  People  deserve  to  be  safe 
in  the  places  they  work,  safe  from 
chemical  poisoning.  The  American 
public  deserves  peace  of  mind  that  the 
food  they  eat,  fruits  and  vegetables  es- 
pecially, be  clean  and  wholesome. 

As  I  indicated,  it  is  a  victory  for  the 
American  consuming  public,  but  it  is 
one  that  points  the  way  to  the  future, 
and  we  have  a  lot  more  work  to  do. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  LIEBERMAN  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Cormecticut,  [Mr.  Lieberman]. 

Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

I  am  very  proud  to  rise  and  join  my 
colleagues,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Virginia,  and  the  senior  Senator  from 
Nevada,  the  chairman  of  our  subcom- 
mittee, in  expressing  a  tremendous 
sense  of  pleasure  and  pride  at  the  ac- 
complishment of  removing  Alar  from 
apples  in  America.  I  am  very  pleased 
to  have  been  able  to  participate  with 
Senator  Warner  and  Senator  Reid  in 
this  effort.  In  a  very  short  period  of 
time,  acting  together,  with  support  of 
others  outside  of  the  Halls  of  Con- 
gress, I  think  we  have  done  something 
that  will  protect  consumers  in  Amer- 
ica. 

Mr.  President,  I  became  involved  in 
this  because  of  my  wife.  She  saw  the 
first  "60  Minutes"  show  on  Alar  and 
was  tremendously  concerned  about  all 
of  the  apple  juice  and  apple  products 
we  were  giving  to  our  baby,  Hanna. 
She  said,  "You  are  down  there  in  the 
Senate.  You  are  not  just  any  viewer  of 
this  television  show.  You  should  do 
something  about  it  if  you  can." 

So  I  went  to  Senator  Reid,  the  chair- 
man of  the  EPA  Oversight  Subcom- 
mittee, and  talked  to  him  about  it.  I 
hope  I  am  not  violating  the  right  of 
privacy  of  the  Senator  if  I  remark  that 
when  I  told  him  of  my  wife's  reaction. 
Senator  Reid,  said  to  me,  "It  is  inter- 
esting you  mentioned  that.  My  wife 
asked  me  about  Alar  last  night." 

I  know  there  has  been  a  lot  written 
of  late  about  the  influence  of  congres- 
sional spouses,  but  I  think  here  we 
have  an  example  of  very  positive  influ- 
ence that  these  two  spouses  had  on 
the  legislative  process. 

The  more  we  looked  at  the  Alar 
issue,  the  more  we  looked  at  the  out- 
standing work  done  by  the  National 
Resources  Defense  Council,  the  more 
we  heard  the  experts  in  this  field,  the 
more  it  became  clear  that  there  was  a 
real  problem  here.  As  Senator  Reid 


has  indicated,  since  1973  there  has 
been  evidence,  and  the  evidence  has 
continued  to  grow,  that  Alar  is  a  carci- 
nogenic chemical,  it  can  cause  cancer. 

Finally,  the  EPA  agreed  and  decided 
to  initiate  the  process  to  ban  this 
product  from  the  market,  but  the  re- 
ality is  that  that  process  would  have 
taken  at  least  18  months  and  perhaps 
as  much  as  4  years.  That  is  why  Sena- 
tor Warner,  Senator  Reid,  Senator 
RiEGLE,  Senator  Chafee,  and  I  intro- 
duced first  a  bill  and  then  the  amend- 
ment to  immediately  halt  the  sale  and 
use  of  Alar  in  this  country. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the 
manufacturer  of  Alar,  Uniroyal— 
which  happens  to  be  a  company  based 
in  Connecticut— voluntarily  entered 
into  an  agreement  with  EPA  to 
remove  this  product  from  the  market. 
The  end  of  Alar  is  only  the  beginning 
of  the  efforts  that  we  need  to  make  to 
protect  American  consumers  from 
chemicals  in  the  food  supply. 

One  of  the  most  startling  statements 
made  by  the  folks  over  at  EPA  during 
the  debate  on  Alar  was  that  if  Alar 
was  introduced  as  a  new  product  on 
the  market  today,  they  would  not 
allow  it  onto  the  market.  But  since  it 
was  a  so-called  old  pesticide  grandfa- 
thered in  under  earlier  legislation,  it 
was  allowed  to  remain  on  the  market. 
We  simply  cannot  allow  that  kind  of 
double  standard,  and,  I  think,  unfair, 
inadequate  system  of  regulation  to 
continue. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  our 
chairman,  the  Senator  from  Nevada, 
and  with  the  ranking  member,  the 
Senator  from  Virginia,  in  continuing 
on  to  finish  the  work  of  protecting 
American  consumers  from  dangerous 
chemicals  in  the  food  supply. 

On  the  question  of  Alar,  one  more 
piece  of  work  needs  to  be  done  to 
finish  what  we  have  started.  The  vol- 
untary agreement  is  a  giant  step  for- 
ward. But  now  we  must  deal  with  the 
possible  presence  of  Alar  on  apples 
and  other  foods  that  are  imported  into 
the  United  States.  Our  amendment 
would  have  reduced  to  zero  the  so- 
called  tolerance  level  of  Alar  on  foods 
in  America  and  that  would  have  cov- 
ered imported  items  as  well.  That  is 
not  an  element  of  the  agreement  be- 
tween Uniroyal  and  EPA.  In  fact,  it  is 
clear  that  Uniroyal  intends  to  contin- 
ue selling  Alar  on  the  world  market. 

Therefore,  we  look  forward  to  work- 
ing with  EPA  and  FDA  to  urge  them 
to  reduce  to  zero  by  administrative 
action,  as  soon  as  possible,  the  toler- 
ance levels  for  Alar.  Then  the  Ameri- 
can consumer  can  be  confident  when 
he  or  she  goes  shopping  for  apples  or 
apple  products  that  regardless  of 
whether  they  are  domestic  or  import- 
ed there  is  no  threat  that  they  have 
been  treated  with  Alar. 

Mr.  F»resident,  Senator  Reid  was 
very  kind  in  his  comments  about  me.  I 
simply  want  to  say  what  is  evident. 


that  as  a  truly  freshman  Member  of 
this  body  all  I  could  do  was  to  raise  an 
idea. 

Chairman  Reid,  as  he  has  through- 
out the  5  months  I  have  been  here, 
was  a  real  leader  in  this  effort.  He 
used  the  full  resources  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, convened  the  hearing,  made 
these  things  happen,  and  I  thank  him 
deeply  and  personally,  as  I  know  the 
American  consumers  will. 

I  also  echo  his  comments  about  the 
senior  Senator  from  Virginia  whose 
support  of  our  efforts  was  quite  liter- 
ally the  turning  point  in  this  struggle. 
There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
without  the  support  of  Senator 
Warner,  without  his  leadership,  a 
leadership  that  took  some  courage. 
Alar  would  still  be  marketed  and  dis- 
tributed in  America,  and  would  contin- 
ue to  be  for  some  considerable  period 
of  time. 

So  I  am  not  only  proud  of  the  ac- 
complishment that  we  celebrate  here 
today  in  this  voluntary  agreement  but 
I  express  my  personal  satisfaction  and 
honor  at  having  worked  with  these 
two  fine  gentlemen,  these  two  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  in  bringing  this 
result  about. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  KASTEN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

AMENDMENT  NO.   137 

(Purpose:  To  repeal  section  89  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986) 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Kasten]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
137. 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  insert  the  following 
new  section: 

SKC.    REPEAL  OK  SE(TIOS  K9. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  89  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1986  (relating  to  bene- 
fits provided  under  certain  employee  benefit 
plans)  is  repealed. 

(b)  Conforming  Chances.— Not  later  than 
60  days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or 
the  Secretary's  delegate  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  such  technical  and  conforming 
changes  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1986  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
amendment  made  by  subsection  (a). 

(c)  Eftective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  peri- 
ods beginning  after  December  31,  1988. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader. 

amendment  no.  138  TO  AMENDMENT  NO.   137 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 
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The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  MitchellI. 

for  himself,  Mr.  Bkmtsem.  and  Mr.  Wirth. 

proposes  an  amendment  numbered  138  to 

the  Kasten  amendment  numbered  137. 
Strike  all  after  the  first  word  and  insert 

the  following: 

— .  SENSE  OF  THE  SENATE  RECARDING  SEITION  «». 

(a)  Whereas,  section  89  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1988  imposed  an  intoler- 
able burden  of  compliance  upon  employers. 

(b)  Therefore,  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that— 

(1)  all  the  section  89  rules  should  be  de- 
layed for  1  year. 

(2)  the  section  89  nondiscrimination  rules 
should  be  repealed  and  replaced  with  non- 
discrimination rules  which— 

(A)  employers  can  understand  and  admin- 
ister without  great  expense,  and 

(B)  achieve  the  goals  of  section  89  in  en- 
suring that  health  benefits  are  provided  in  a 
nondiscriminatory  manner, 

(3)  the  special  problems  faced  by  small 
businesses  should  be  taken  into  account  in 
the  rewriting  of  the  nondiscrimination 
rules. 

(4)  onerous  penalties  on  innocent  employ- 
ees for  an  employers  failure  to  satisfy  the 
section  89  qualification  rules  should  be  re- 
pealed, and 

(5)  the  Congress  should  address  the  legis- 
lation described  in  the  preceding  para- 
graphs as  soon  as  possible  but,  in  no  event, 
should  such  legislation  be  addressed  later 
than  in  the  context  of  the  budget  reconcilia- 
tion bill. 

Mr.  KASTEN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  recognized. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
No.  I  issue  in  my  State  right  now.  and 
the  No.  1  domestic  issue  in  America,  is 
section  89  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code.  This  incredibly  complex  provi- 
sion of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986 
has  wreaked  havoc  on  the  business 
community  in  my  State,  and  has  re- 
sulted in  the  loss  of  health  insurance 
and  employee  benefits  for  hundreds  of 
workers. 

Congress  has  talked  quite  a  bit 
about  tackling  section  89,  but  no  satis- 
factory action  has  been  taken.  It  is 
time  for  the  Senate  to  go  on  record  in 
favor  of  the  only  thing  that  makes 
sense— and  that  is  repealing  section  89 
outright. 

Let  me  pause  at  this  point  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  achievement  of  a 
number  of  my  colleagues  in  publiciz- 
ing this  outrage,  and  in  building  a  coa- 
lition against  section  89. 

Senators  Tremt  Lott.  Steve  Sthhs, 
and  Rudy  Boschwitz,  who  is  the  rank- 
ing member  of  the  Senate  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee,  in  particular  have 
been  real  leaders  in  this  fight.  Senator 
Rudy  Boschwitz  forced  the  hearings 
on  section  89  which  ultimately  led  to 
the  delay  announcement  by  the  ad- 
ministration. And  my  amendment 
seeks  to  build  upon  the  progress  they 
have  made. 

Many  Members  of  Congress  have 
been  involved  in  an  effort  to  modify  or 
simplify  the  section  89  regulations.  I 
was  willing  to  give  that  effort  a  chance 


at  one  point.  I  now  am  convinced,  how- 
ever, that  no  amount  of  rewriting  the 
current  regulations  can  bring  about  an 
acceptable  solution. 

The  section  89  regulations  are 
unwise,  unworkable,  and  just  plain 
unfair.  We  need  to  get  these  regula- 
tions off  the  books.  My  amendment  is 
simple:  it  goes  straight  to  the  heart  of 
the  problem.  My  amendment  would 
repeal  section  89  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code. 

What  Senators  need  to  ask  them- 
selves, when  considering  my  amend- 
ment, is  this:  Why  is  section  89  neces- 
sary in  the  first  place?  A  brief  review 
of  the  history  of  this  regulation  will 
help  my  colleagues  understand  why 
section  89  must  be  repealed.  Under 
both  previous  and  current  law,  many 
employer-provided  benefits  receive 
tax-favored  treatment.  Estimates  of 
the  annual  cost  to  the  Government  of 
keeping  these  benefits  tax  free  have 
run  as  high  as  $30  billion  a  year.  At  a 
time  when  we  all  must  be  sensitive  to 
the  Federal  budget  deficit  and  the 
Federal  debt,  this  exemption  has  come 
to  be  seen  by  many  as  a  very  enticing 
potential  source  of  revenue. 

Certain  Members  of  Congress 
strongly  believed— particularly  during 
the  debate  on  the  1985  tax  bill— that 
the  old  rules  to  prevent  discrimination 
in  providing  benefits  were  too  weak 
and  too  vague,  and  that  there  was 
great  potential  for  the  abuse  of  these 
rules. 

The  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986 
changed  the  way  we  treat  employer- 
provided  benefits.  The  revenue  loss 
from  tax-free  benefits  was  explicitly 
linked  with  reaching  a  social  policy 
goal.  Specifically,  the  conference 
report  which  accompanied  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  stated,  concerning  tax- 
free  benefits: 

These  costs  are  justifiable  if  such  benefits 
fulfill  important  social  policy  objectives, 
such  as  increasing  health  insurance  cover- 
age among  taxpayers  who  are  not  highly 
compensated  and  who  otherwise  would  not 
purchase  or  could  not  afford  such  coverage. 

The  notorious  section  89  is  the  regu- 
lation which  attempts  to  explain  this 
change. 

Thus,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  section  89 
came  about  to  prevent  abuse  of  the  old 
nondiscrimination  laws,  and  to  ensure 
fair  treatment  of  employees,  with  "fair 
treatment"  being  defined  as  improved 
access  to  health  care.  I  think  that  is 
important,  with  "fair  treatment"  as 
"improved  access  to  health  care." 

Mr.  President,  if  the  old  laws  were 
being  abused,  and  access  to  health 
care  was  improving  because  of  section 
89,  I  would  not  be  here  today.  The 
plain,  simple  fact  is  that  section  89  is  a 
disaster.  We  tackled  a  problem  that 
didn't  exist,  and  came  up  with  a 
remedy  that  made  the  problem  worse. 
That  is  why  we  need  to  repeal  section 
89. 


Did  a  problem  with  discrimination 
exist  under  the  old  regulations— that 
is  a  key  point?  No.  I  am  a  member  of 
the  Senate  Small  Business  Committee, 
which  held  hearings  on  this  subject. 
In  testimony  before  the  committee. 
Treasury  Tax  Counsel  Dana  Trier, 
speaking  for  the  administration,  made 
clear  that  there  was  no  clear  pattern 
of  abuse  under  previous  law.  Mr.  Trier 
stated,  and  I  quote,  that: 

It  is  fair  to  say  that  there  was  not  at  the 
time  of  the  1986  Act  any  concrete  evidence 
that  major  groups  of  the  employees  of  com- 
panies were  going  uncovered. 

He  went  on  to  say: 

I  myself  represented  quite  a  few  small 
businesses  in  practice  *  *  *  and,  in  fact.  I  did 
not  see  wholesale  discrimination. 

What  did  the  old  tax  law  provide  for 
in  this  area?  Allow  me  to  read  the  por- 
tion of  the  conference  report  of  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986  which  de- 
scribed prior  law,  and  list  the  benefit 
areas  which  were  covered. 

Among  those  conditions,  it  is  generally  ap- 
plied under  prior  law  to  the  exclusion  of  em- 
ployer-provided employee  benefits  was  the 
requirement  that  employee  benefits  be  pro- 
vided on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis,  witness 
the  exception  of  the  exclusion  for  employer- 
provided  health  insurance,  no  employee 
benefit  exclusion  was  available,  unless  the 
benefit  was  provided  on  the  basis  that  it  did 
not  favor  certain  categories  of  employees 
who  were  officers,  owners,  or  highly  com- 
pensated. Failure  to  satisfy  the  applicable 
nondiscrimination  test  for  a  specific  benefit 
resulting  in  denial  of  the  tax  exclusion  for 
all  employees  receiving  the  benefit  or  only 
for  the  employees  in  those  favored  discrimi- 
nation were  prohibited,  depending  on  the 
benefit.  Separate  nondiscrimination  rules 
applied  with  respect  to  each  benefit. 

We  are  talking  about  health  benefit 
plans,  group  life  plans,  group  legal 
services  plans,  educational  assistance 
programs,  dependent  care  assistance 
programs,  welfare  benefit  funds,  cafe- 
teria plans,  et  cetera. 

What  was  the  problem  with  these 
regulations?  Advocates  of  change 
argued  the  regulations  didn't  cover 
health  insurance,  weren't  sufficiently 
audited  by  the  IRS,  and  that  penalties 
for  violations  were  too  small. 

But,  instead  of  taking  the  logical 
step  of  expanding  the  old  rules  to 
cover  health  insurance  and  the  tight- 
ening up  of  enforcement,  we  ended  up 
creating  a  whole  new  byzantine  system 
and  threw  it  in  the  laps  of  small  busi- 
nessmen, asking  them  to  decipher 
something  none  of  us  can  understand. 

The  business  community  of  this 
Nation  should  not  be  presumed  guilty 
until  proven  innocent,  but  the  other 
way  around.  And  dealing  with  section 
89  should  solely  be  the  problem  of  the 
IRS— not  the  comer  grocery  store,  the 
small  machine  tool  shop,  the  small 
business  when  section  89  was  included 
in  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986— it  was 
heralded  as  a  provision  which  would 
increase  access  to  health  coverage, 
particularly  for  low-income  workers. 
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Mr.  President,  that  clearly  has  not 
been  the  case.  I  have  with  me  today 
numerous  letters,  recoimting  horror 
story  after  horror  story,  about  the 
devastating  impact  section  89  is  having 
on  employee  benefits.  Low-income 
workers  are  losing  benefits  in  my 
State,  and  I  know  that  workers  are 
losing  benefits  nationwide. 

We  have  a.  policy  in  this  country  of 
trying  to  put  incentives  into  the 
system  so  more  people  are  covered 
under  private  plans,  so  that  the  Feder- 
al Government  would  do  less;  and  here 
instead  of  an  incentive,  we  have  a  dis- 
incentive, a  reason  why  employers  are 
going  to  be  dropping  these  plans.  All 
across  Wisconsin  and  across  this  coun- 
try private  employers  are  dropping 
their  plans  because  they  cannot 
comply  with  the  troublesome,  burden- 
some regulations,  and  instead,  people 
are  going  without  insurance. 

Who  is  going  to  pick  up  the  slack? 
The  Federal  Government,  in  the  end, 
is  going  to  pick  up  the  slack,  and  that 
is  exactly  what  we  are  trying  to  avoid. 

The  stated  policy  goal  of  increasing 
access  to  health  coverage  is  not  being 
met.  I  have  heard  the  testimony  of  af- 
fected groups,  I  have  met  with  workers 
and  company  presidents,  and  they  all 
agree  that  section  89  is  sheer  folly. 

I  want  to  ask  unanimous  consent, 
Mr.  President,  to  have  inserted  in  the 
Record  at  this  time  a  number  of  let- 
ters from  people  across  Wisconsin  and 
across  this  country  who  are  calling  for 
repeal  of  section  89,  but  most  impor- 
tant, who  are  indicating  directly  that 
they  are  forced  to  cancel  their  plans, 
because  they  are  unable  to  deal  with 
these  complex  and  costly  regulations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rex;oiu),  as  follows: 

Cardiac  Diagnostic  Clinic  Ltd.. 

Mxlwavkee.  WI,  May  4,  1989. 
To:    Marilyn    Beres,    Denise   Casey,    Joyce 
Johnson,  Jeff  Baranek. 

Although  1  have  informally  discussed 
some  of  these  matters  with  you  recently.  I 
am  now  formally  informing  you  of  changes 
I  have  been  forced  to  make  in  corporation 
benefits.  This  can  be  attributed  to.  for  want 
of  a  better  description,  government  med- 
dling and  regulations  which.  I  am  sure  you 
will  agree,  are  short  sighted  and  harmful  to 
all  of  our  financial  situations.  Seemingly 
continous  changes  in  our  tax  laws,  particu- 
larly the  silliness  of  Section  89,  have  placed 
time  consuming  and  expensive  legal  burdens 
on  my  corporation. 

Please  note  the  following: 

I.  The  corporation  payments  for  Medical 
Insurance  (paid  for  three  of  you.  more  out 
of  good  will  than  any  other  reason),  have 
been  terminated.  Please  blame  your  mioptic 
legislators  in  Washington  and  their  "Sec- 
tion 89".  I  refuse  to  pay  the  added  costs  re- 
quired of  me  under  this  law,  the  provisions 
of  which  are  Incompletely  understood  by  ev- 
eryone, even  the  bureaucrats  and  politicians 
who  came  up  with  this  idiodic  mess  to  begin 
with. 

II.  The  corporation  financed  Dental  Costs 
Reimbursement  Plan  has  been  terminated. 
Ditto  *I  and  "Section  89". 


III.  The  corporation  paid  Group  Health 
Plan  Insurance  Policy  was  previously  can- 
celled as  government  regulations  became 
progres..ively  more  onerous. 

IV.  Th^  Corporation  Pension  Plan  is  now 
terminate  1.  A  number  of  recent  laws  have 
progressively  limited  the  benefits  of  such  a 
plan  to  me.  The  legal  requirements  to  main- 
tain such  a  plan  have  been  made  much  more 
expensive  and  the  new  overfunding  and 
early  withdrawal  penalties  are  unreason- 
able. The  Profit  Sharing  Plan  will  remain  in 
force  but  its  funding  will  be  discretionary. 
As  you  know,  overhead  costs  have  been 
rising  steadily  and  because  of  substandard 
HMO  fees  and  reduced  Medicare  reimburse- 
ments, corporate  income  has  been  falling. 

1  would  be  pleased  to  discuss  these 
changes  with  all  of  you  in  more  detail.  As 
you  know.  I  am  not  an  employer  who  has 
made  any  unusual  demands  on  any  of  you 
and  I  cannot  be  accused  of  avarice.  These 
changes  have  been  ultimately  dictated  by 
changes  in  rules,  regulations  and  laws  gen- 
erated by  your  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives in  Washington.  This  can  be  counter- 
productive for  you  as  well  as  me. 
Yours  truly, 

Jeffrey  Rogers,  M.D. 

DkJ  Foods.  Inc., 
Arby's  Roast  Beef 
Green  Bay.  WI,  March  31.  1989. 
Mr.  Bob  Kasten. 
Hart  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Bob:  We  were  under  the  impression 
that  Section  89  Law  was  to  go  in  effect  as  of 
January  1,  1989.  so  we  too,  as  did  the  Mil- 
waukee company,  drop  our  share  of  50%  in- 
surance coverage  for  our  employees.  We 
employ  approximately  75  people  in  4  stores 
of  which  35%  are  studenU.  35%  part-time 
women  with  children,  and  30%  full  time 
people.  They  work  anywhere  from  10  hours 
to  45  hours  per  week.  We  had  offered  50% 
share  of  insurance  expense  for  those  em- 
ployees who  worked  over  32  hours  per  week 
with  the  Wis.  Restaurant  Assoc.  Insurance 
program.  No  way  could  we  afford  to  offer 
this  benefit  to  a  17 'A  hour  worker,  especially 
if  we  had  to  offer  family  coverage.  Due  to 
the  horrendous  amount  of  book  work  we 
felt  would  be  involved  with  compliance  of 
law  89,  we  now  offer  the  same  insurance 
payable  100%  by  the  employee.  Consequent- 
ly, we  felt  we  should  compensate  for  this 
benefit  by  raising  salaries— result— More 
Social  Security  Taxes,  State  Unemployment 
taxes.  Federal  Unemployment  Taxes  and 
Workers  Comp. 

You  are  too  late  now  to  help  us  as  we  have 
given  the  raises  which  brings  me  to  another 
point  to  minimum  wage  increase  of  50t  now. 
We  have  been  starting  most  of  our  employ- 
ees at  a  $3.50  wage  for  a  4-week  training 
period  and  16-17  year  old  students  at  the 
$3.35  wage  for  2-weeks.  Past  food  restau- 
rants encounter  a  vast  expense  to  uniform, 
training  and  then  have  the  turnover  we 
have  in  this  day  and  age.  If  you  raise  it  50« 
now  that  means  the  majority  of  our  employ- 
ees would  expect  a  substantial  raise  also. 
Our  bottom  line  will  be  going  for  taxes— not 
for  expanding  creating  more  jobs  and  giving 
better  benefits.  Our  employees  are  not  on  a 
tip  basis  so  100%  earnings  are  taxed.  If  you 
force  us  to  raise  wages,  we  will  have  to  in- 
crease our  prices  on  our  sandwiches  and 
drinks  which  will  result  in  my  mother  and 
senior  citizens  on  a  fixed  income  to  pay 
higher  prices.  Inflation  here  we  come. 
Yours  truly. 


Vlasek's  Lanes, 
Totnah,  WI.  April  7,  1989. 
Senator  Bob  Kasten, 
Hart  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Kasten:  This  letter  is  in 
regard  to  Section  89  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code.  We  are  a  small  firm  with  eight 
full  time  employees  and  ten  part  time  em- 
ployees. Part  time  employees  work  about 
ten  to  twenty  five  hours  per  week  for  aboi.t 
eight  months  of  the  year.  In  our  Health 
plan  only  full  time  employees  have  been 
covered  for  Health  Insurance,  Life,  and  Loss 
of  time.  1  had  paid  95%  of  the  cost  of  the 
plan.  As  of  the  first  of  the  year  1  no  longer 
pay  any  part  of  the  plan.  The  plan  is  still 
available,  but  the  employees  have  to  pay 
100%  of  the  cost  of  the  Insurance.  It  is  a 
good  group  plan  and  it  is  cheaper  then  they 
can  get  on  the  open  market  so  all  but  one 
employee  is  still  in  the  plan.  My  Insurance 
Agency  advised  me  to  use  this  method  of 
keeping  the  insurance  available  to  employ- 
ees or  discontinue  all  coverages  because 
compliance  would  be  too  costly.  I  had 
checked  with  my  local  accounting  firm  for  a 
plan  to  comply  with  Section  89.  They  said 
they  did  not  give  such  advice  and  referred 
me  to  a  Tax  Professional  Firm.  They  esti- 
mated the  cost  of  the  plan  would  be  from 
$1000.00  to  $3500.00.  The  firm  would  not  be 
able  to  review  my  business  and  come  up 
with  a  plan  for  at  least  six  months. 

1  will  be  in  Washington  D.C.  in  May  to 
visit  my  daughter.  I  would  be  glad  to  meet 
with  you  to  discuss  this  matter  further.  I 
am  Chairman  of  the  Insurance  Committee 
for  the  Bowling  Proprietors  Assn.  Of  Wis. 
and  will  be  glad  to  do  anything  to  help  you 
in  this  matter.  Will  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  you  for  your  work  on  this  matter. 
Sincerely. 

N.H.  Vlasek. 

Lone  Elm  Sales.  Inc. 
Van  Dyne,  WI.  April  7,  1989. 
Senator  Robert  Kasten. 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Kasten:  I  was  very  pleased 
to  receive  your  letter  on  Section  89  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  and  your  co-sponsor- 
ship of  legislation  to  repeal  it. 

Because  of  Section  89.  our  accountant  rec- 
ommended and  we  decided  to  NOT  make  a 
contribution  this  year  to  our  employee  de- 
fined benefit  (pension)  plan.  Although  I 
own  and  operate  a  small  corporation.  I  have 
always  been  concerned  that  my  employees 
receive  as  many  benefits  as  possible,  and  the 
corporation  has  totally  funded  both  their 
pension  and  profit  sharing  plans.  We  also 
carry  extensive  health  insurance  for  them. 
It  is  indeed  discouraging  to  see  the  govern- 
ment taking  away  incentives  to  provide 
these  benefits  for  our  employees. 

1  certainly  hope  your  efforts  are  success- 
ful. 

In  regard  to  our  income  tax  system,  in 
general,  my  wife  and  1  just  laugh  when  we 
look  at  today's  "simplified  forms"  and  the 
disclaimer  at  the  bottom  about  the  "Paper- 
work Reduction  Act."  Before  the  last  tax 
overhaul,  there  were  several  proposals  for  a 
flat  tax.  Exemptions  and  deductions  would 
have  been  eliminated  but  so  would  the 
headaches  of  a  multitude  of  forms  and  in- 
comprehensible language.  By  the  time  a 
person  or  company  pays  an  accountant  and 
a  lawyer  to  interpret  it  all,  it  would  have 
been  cheaper  to  just  pay  a  flat  tax. 

Is  that  any  way  to  encourage  trust  of  gov- 
ernment among  its  citizens?  I'm  glad  you're 
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t&king  some  initiative.  How  do  we  broaden 
simplification? 

Thank  you  for  contacting  me.  I  also  was 
happy  to  meet  you  when  you  visited  our 
booth  last  week  at  the  Wisconsin  Restau- 
rant Show  in  Milwaukee.  I  understand  you 
know  Bill  Kunz  of  TriAngle  Brokers  quite 
well.  He  is  working  with  us  in  our  food  dis- 
tribution business. 

With  warm  regards. 

Glen  D.  Dedow, 

President 

OSHKOSH.  WI, 

Apnl  7.  19S9. 
Senator  Robert  Kasten, 
110  Hart  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Kasten;  I  received  your 
March  20.  1989  letter  on  Section  89  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  and  how  it  jeopard- 
izes employees. 

I  agree  whole  heartedly  that  the  employ- 
ees will  suffer.  I  dropped  my  health  insur- 
ance partial  payment  for  employees.  Why 
the  new  Section  89  and  the  extreme  rise  in 
health  insurance?  Now  if  employees  want  it 
they  will  have  to  pay  the  entire  amount  on 
their  own.  We  are  a  very  small  company  and 
can't  afford  to  pay  these  fringe  benefits. 

Do  not  pass  a  health  package  with  re- 
quired company  health  l>enefits.  The  small 
companies  in  the  USA  cannot  afford  this 
health  benefit  program. 

Please  continue  to  work  dilligently  on  the 
repeal  of  the  Section  89  provisions. 

My  best  regards. 

Richard  H.  Sommerfield. 

Mikes  Distributing.  Inc., 
Green  Bay,  WI,  Apnl  12,  1989. 
Dear  Senator  Kasten:  In  response  to 
your  letter  regarding  Section  89.  We  provid- 
ed health  insurance  for  our  full  time  em- 
ployees. Now  we  have  resorted  to  keeping 
the  plan  but  anyone  who  wants  coverage 
must  pay  their  own  premiums. 

Needless  to  say.  we  did  not  want  to  do  this 
but  felt  we  had  to.  Please  try  to  stop  Section 
89. 

Sincerely, 

Jean  Lowell. 

Village  Bowl. 
Menomonee  Falls,  WI.  March  30.  1989. 
Re  Section  89. 
Senator  Bob  Kasten. 

Wort  Senate  Office  Building,    Washington, 
DC. 
Dear  Bob.  Thanks  for  your  note  atx>ut 
section  89. 

We  have  already  taken  steps  at  Village 
Bowl  to  combat  Section  89.  A  year  or  so 
back,  we  started  reducing   the  amount  of 
money  that  we  put  in  toward  the  premium. 
It  was  100  percent  and  we  reduced  it  to  40 
percent.  If  Section  89  is  not  repealed,  we 
will  give  the  employee  what  we  are   now 
paying  in  as  our  percentage  of  premium. 
and  let  them  buy  their  own.  We  will  then 
cancel  the  insurance  all  together. 
This  wasn't  really  a  real  smart  bill. 
Most  sincerely. 

Wilfred  J.  Riopelle. 

Management  Services. 
MadUon,  WI.  May  19.  1989. 
Re  repeal  of  IRS  Section  89. 
Senator  Robert  W.  Kasten.  Jr., 
Hart  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Kasten:  My  business  associ- 
ates and  I  operate  eight  different  compa- 


nies, each  of  which  employs  between  20  and 
30  people. 

Because  of  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the 
IRS  Section  89  we  have  not  been  able  to 
offer  our  employees  some  of  the  benefits 
which  would  otherwise  be  appropriate. 

In  addition  our  insurance  counsel  has 
warned  us  that  we  may  have  to  curtail  some 
of  the  benefits  we  have  offered  for  many 
years  because  of  the  Section  89  require- 
ments. 

Most  of  our  employees  are  in  the  25  to  40 
year  age  bracket  and  are  likely  to  change 
jobs  every  few  years,  which  makes  it  impos- 
sible for  us  to  be  able  to  meet  the  present 
non-discrimination  requirements.  This 
seems  very  unfair  to  our  longer-term  em- 
ployees. 

Our  managers  and  employees  will  be  in- 
terested to  learn  if  you  can  be  of  help  to  us 
in    reducing   the   complexities   and   restric- 
tions which  Section  89  imposes  on  us. 
Sincerely, 

William  R.  Walker, 

President 

Menomonee  Falls,  WI, 

i4prT/  7,  1989. 
Re  Internal  Revenue  Code  Section  89. 

Senator  Robert  W.  Kasten, 
Hart  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Kasten:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  March  20,  1989  discussing 
your  proposals  to  introduce  legislation  to 
stop  the  implementation  of  Section  89  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

As  with  all  recent  legislation  with  respect 
to  employee  benefits  I  am  deeply  shocked 
and  grieved  that  our  government  continues 
to  draft  legislation  which  only  serves  to  de- 
crease the  benefits  which  are  available  to 
the  rank  and  file  employee. 

Because  of  the  exceedingly  complex  provi- 
sions of  Section  89  and  also  because  of  the 
constant  revision  of  the  employee  benefit 
statutes  almost  all  of  my  clients  (and  I  rep- 
resent a  great  number  of  small  businesses) 
have  cancelled  coverage  of  all  employee 
benefits.  This  is  a  tragedy.  Rather  than 
helping  employees  obtain  fair  benefits,  this 
legislation  has  done  just  the  opposite  by 
forcing  employers  to  cancel  all  benefits  en- 
tirely. 

Good  luck  with  your  attempts  to  return 
sanity  to  the  area  of  employee  benefits. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  G.  Alexander, 

Attorney  at  Law. 

Hansen's  Dairy,  Inc. 
Green  Bay.  WI.  April  10.  1989. 
Bob  Kasten, 

Hart  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Kasten:  I  am  the  president 
of  Hansen's  Dairy  Stores,  Inc.  and  have 
been  working  on  a  health  insurance  pro- 
gram for  our  160  employees  which  half  are 
part  time. 

After  two  classes  on  section  89,  I  have  con- 
cluded it  is  best  to  drop  the  whole  idea. 
Sincerely, 

Howard  C.  Hansen. 

New  Lisbon,  WI, 

i4prT/  3.  1989. 
Dear  Senator  Kasten:  We  strongly  sup- 
port the  repeal  of  Section  89  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code.  Our  small  family  owned 
business  used  to  contribute  100%  of  the  cost 
of  health  care  premiums  for  our  3-4  employ- 
ees.  We  dropped   health   care   due   to   the 


rising  cost  of  premiums  and  the  complexity 
of  Rule  89. 

We  are  also  opposed  to  government  man- 
dated health  insurance.  We  are  currently 
paying  $210  per  mo/$1.000  deductible  for  a 
family  plan.  If  the  government  mandates 
health  insurance  coverage  for  employees, 
we  see  the  possibility  of  insurance  compa- 
nies raising  premiums  even  higher.  There's 
a  strong  possibility  we  would  cut  back  oper- 
ations and  let  our  employees  go. 

EPA  regulations  concerning  underground 
fuel  storage  tanks  forced  us  out  of  the  gaso- 
line business.  We  couldn't  afford  the  cost  of 
replacing  tanks  and  gas  pumps  and  the  mil- 
lion dollar  liability  insurance  coverage. 

We  fear  that  our  pool  and  spa  chemical 
business  will  be  the  next  to  go  due  to  regula- 
tions and  requirements  concerning  chemi- 
cals. Congress  is  killing  the  small  businesses 
with  over-regulation. 
Sincerely, 

Kathleen  Nicholson, 
Daniel  Nickolson, 
DBA/Automotive 
Specialists.     Dan 's 
Auto  Supply, 

D&  K  Pool  Supply. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President.  I 
cannot  blame  small  business  for  cut- 
ting benefits.  I  cannot  blame  them  for 
reacting  in  this  matter.  Frankly,  for 
many  of  us  it  is  the  only  possible  re- 
sponse to  section  89. 

So  the  reason  I  seek  to  repeal  sec- 
tion 89  today  is  that  it  has  not  stopped 
the  discrimination  of  extended  bene- 
fits. Section  89  has  only  made  matters 
worse. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  see  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Lott], 
who  has  been  a  leader  in  this  effort, 
and  at  this  time  I  yield  the  floor  in 
order  so  that  he  and  the  Senator  from 
Washington  and  others  might  also 
speak  on  this  issue. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Breaux).  The  Senator  from  Mississip- 
pi is  recognized. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  effort  by  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  to  repeal  section  89. 
and  that  is  what  we  should  do.  We 
should  repeal  it. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  since  this 
issue  first  came  to  the  attention  of 
Members  of  the  Senate  earlier  this 
year.  When  we  first  started  talking 
about  repealing  this  section  89  there 
were  those  who  would  say,  'Oh,  no 
way;  there  is  no  need  for  it;  you  are 
overreacting;  we  can  fix  it." 

But  there  is  the  momentum  by  small 
businessmen  and  businesswomen  in 
this  country  as  well  as  other  business 
and  industry  officials  who  continue  to 
express  themselves.  Those  people  who 
were  in  charge  of  trying  to  explain  to 
businessmen  and  businesswomen,  par- 
ticularly small  businessmen  and  busi- 
nesswomen, were  calling  and  writing 
their  Senators  and  their  Representa- 
tives in  the  Congress  saying,  "This  is 
so  complex,  so  convoluted  we  cannot 
figure  out  what  to  advise  our  people 
they  should  do  about  their  benefits." 
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So  we  have  been  making  real 
progress.  The  ball  has  been  moving 
along. 

Now,  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  other  body  has  299  cospon- 
sors  to  repeal,  not  modify,  repeal  sec- 
tion 89.  The  Senate  bill  that  I  intro- 
duced earlier  this  year  now  has  30  co- 
sponsors,  and  there  are  other  repeal 
versions  and  other  modification  ver- 
sions, but  more  and  more  Members  of 
the  Senate  recognize  that  this  is  a 
major  problem  for  business  and  indus- 
try, and  beyond  that,  that  it  is  a  major 
problem  for  those  workers  who  need 
these  benefits.  They  are  faced  with 
losing  benefits  and  people  cannot 
figure  out  what  to  do. 

Shortly  after  we  had  a  very  heated 
discussion  in  the  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee earlier  this  year,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  moved  properly  and 
delayed  the  beginning  of  the  testing 
period  for  compliance  until  October 
1989,  and  that  gave  us  more  time  to 
work  on  this  issue.  Most  recently  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  and  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
have  been  moving  forward  looking 
into  the  problems  with  section  89, 
trying  to  develop  legislation  that 
would  solve  the  problem. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  have  been  look- 
ing at  the  various  efforts  to  modify  it, 
or  change  it,  to  make  it  more  under- 
standable and  they  are  all  so  complex, 
they  are  all  so  lengthy  and  there  are  a 
lot  of  questions  about  whether  or  not 
they  solve  the  problem. 
We  should  repeal  this  section. 
When  we  had  the  problems  a  few- 
years  ago  with  the  withholding  of  in- 
terest on  dividends  at  banks,  we  did 
not  keep  muddling  around  with  it.  We 
reversed  ourselves.  We  admitted  that 
we  had  made  a  mistake.  We  eliminated 
it. 

Then  a  few  years  after  that  when  we 
had  the  famous  logging  of  automobile 
mileage  requirements,  when  we  start- 
ed hearing  from  farmers  and  business- 
men and  businesswomen  all  over  this 
country,  we  acted  and  we  repealed  it. 
We  did  not  modify  it  and  start  making 
changes  around  the  edges.  We  dealt 
with  the  problem.  In  both  of  those  in- 
stances we  acted  quickly. 

There  are  those  who  say  let  us  delay 
it  a  year  or  let  us  keep  working  on  it; 
we  can  find  a  modification. 

My  friends,  my  colleagues,  we  are 
into  June.  We  have  known  about  this 
problem  now  for  at  least  5  months.  It 
is  not  getting  any  better.  It  is  getting 
worse.  We  are  continuing  to  move  on. 
How  much  time  are  we  going  to  need 
for  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in 
the  other  body  and  for  our  Finance 
Committee  here  in  the  Senate  to 
work?  They  need  a  reasonable  time. 
But  I  think  we  need  to  go  ahead  and 
act.  and  we  need  to  do  it  quickly. 

For  instance,  I  am  very  pleased  that 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee  and  the  Senator  from  Ar- 


kansas, Senator  Pryor,  have  been 
working  on  this,  and  they  have  sug- 
gested a  number  of  alternatives.  One 
would  be  to  delay  the  rules  until  1990. 
There  are  some  proposals  that  involve 
changing  the  test  and  adopting  a 
series  of  rules  changes.  Then  I  read 
the  letter  very  carefully.  I  was  pleased 
with  the  attention  that  was  being 
given  to  the  problem  and  then  I  came 
to  the  interesting  part. 

A  summary  of  the  major  provisions 
of  the  new  bill  that  modify  section  89, 
the  summary,  is  almost  three  typed 
pages.  How  long  is  the  bill  itself?  How 
long  would  the  rules  be  if  we  got  into 
that? 

So  I  think  that  there  is  a  problem 
with  how  you  modify  or  change  this 
section,  which  was  a  mistake.  We 
should  repeal  section  89  in  1989.  We 
should  do  it  now. 

From  the  experience  I  have  had  in 
the  past  in  the  other  body,  if  you  talk 
about  modification  at  the  earliest  op- 
portunity, that  can  mean  weeks, 
months,  years— never. 

I  have  absolute  faith  that  our  lead- 
ers on  the  Finance  Committee  intend 
to  take  action.  But  can  we  correct  the 
problems?  Can  we  fix  it  around  the 
edges?  Can  we  do  it  in  such  a  way  that 
the  businessmen  and  businesswomen 
and  the  employees  do  not  still  have 
uncertainty  and  lose  their  benefits? 
Time  marches  on. 

I  think  that  this  is  a  clear  instance 
where  the  Senate  should  show  the 
way.  I  know  this  legislation  is  sup- 
posed to  begin  over  in  the  other  body, 
but  when  the  Senate  expresses  itself 
loudly  and  clearly  on  an  issue  like  this, 
I  have  seen,  from  my  past  experience, 
the  Treasury  Department  listens  and 
the  other  body  would  listen. 

We  should  paint  this  issue  in  very 
clear  and  bold  colors,  not  modification, 
not  alteration.  We  should  repeal  it  and 
we  should  do  it  here  today  not  by  sub- 
terfuge, not  by  saying  we  will  work  on 
it  another  year  until  we  get  it  fixed. 
Let  us  do  it  and  let  us  do  it  on  this  bill. 
Let  us  not  wait  for  reconciliation.  Why 
reconciliation?  What  is  special  about 
that? 

The  message  should  be  loud  and 
clear  from  this  body  to  the  Treasury 
Department  and  to  the  business  men 
and  women  that  we  intend  to  do  this 
job  and  do  it  right  now.  The  thing  to 
do  is  to  repeal  section  89. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Bentsen]  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  listened  to  the  comments  of  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi,  and  I  know 
of  the  strong  feelings  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 

Let  us  stipulate  right  now.  There  is 
no  question  that  we  are  talking  about 
a  very  onerous  piece  of  legislation. 
There  is  no  question  about  the  cost  on 
employees    of    trying    to    administer 


these  rules.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
law  is  complex.  Those  issues  must  be 
addressed. 

But  let  us  remember  the  substance 
of  that  piece  of  legislation  and  its  ob- 
jective. And  you  negate  that  if  you  to- 
tally repeal  section  89. 

We  are  talking  about  is  a  piece  of 
legislation  that  says  that  you  cannot 
discriminate  against  the  rank  and  file, 
you  cannot  just  take  care  of  manage- 
ment. You  cannot  just  take  care  of  the 
founder  of  the  firm  and  his  son-in-law. 
These  rules  provide  that  you  have 
some  fairness  for  the  fellow  who  is 
working  on  the  line.  That  is  still  a 
basic  objective  that  should  not  be 
abandoned. 

We  are  talking  about  the  tax-favored 
treatment  of  health  benefits.  Over  the 
next  5  years  those  tax  advantages  will 
reduce  Federal  tax  receipts  by  over 
$200  billion— $200  billion  of  tax-fa- 
vored benefits. 

Is  there  any  reason  we  should  be  fa- 
voring management— allowing  man- 
agement to  be  favored  over  the  rank 
and  file?  Repeal  of  section  89  without 
replacement  with  workable  rules 
would  mean  $200  billion  of  uncon- 
trolled Federal  spending,  tax  breaks 
for  higher  paid  management  employ- 
ees, and  that  is  just  not  right,  and  we 
should  not  do  it. 

So  I  do  think  that  the  objective  was 
a  good  one.  But  it  is  not  being 
achieved  with  the  current  rules.  And 
on  that,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
and  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  and  I 
are  in  total  agreement. 

We  have  held  hearings  to  delve  into 
the  complexity  of  these  rules.  Busi- 
ness cannot  understand  the  rules  well 
enough  to  comply  and  what  we  are 
seeing  is  some  of  the  small  businesses 
are  going  to  eliminate  their  plans  alto- 
gether. That  obviously  is  not  some- 
thing we  want.  But  in  those  hearings 
we  received  hundreds  of  constructive 
suggestions  and  many  of  those  sugges- 
tions are  in  the  bill  which  I  will  be  in- 
troducing today  with  a  very  substan- 
tial number  of  cosponsors.  Under  that 
bill  the  administrative  burdens  on 
management  would  be  minimized  and 
a  series  of  special  rules  would  be  ap- 
plied for  small  business. 

I  do  not  intend  to  delay  in  moving 
that  bill.  I  do  not  want  to  have  to  look 
at  this  issue  on  the  debt  limit  bill.  I  do 
not  want  to  have  to  look  at  it  on  all 
the  other  pieces  of  legislation  coming 
along.  I  want  to  see  that  we  construc- 
tively address  the  problems  and  that 
we  solve  them. 

Senator  Pryor  of  Arkansas  did  a 
great  deal  of  work  on  this.  Senator 
DuRENBERGER  of  Mlimesota  did  a  lot  of 
work  on  this.  The  chairman  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  has  done 
a  lot  of  work  on  the  House  side.  And. 
in  all  candor,  what  we  have  done  in 
our  bill  is  to  try  to  take  the  very  best 
elements  out  of  each  of  those  pieces  of 
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legislation  and  put  it  together  in  some- 
thing that  is  constructive,  something 
that  achieves  the  objective  that  was 
sought  in  the  original  piece  of  legisla- 
tion, but  something  that  will  not  be  a 
burden  on  the  backs  of  small  business. 

I  plan  to  move  on  this  bill  quickly.  I 
am  talking  about  having  a  markup  on 
this  piece  of  legislation  and  having  it 
next  week,  early  next  week.  That  is 
my  objective.  I  have  met  with  the 
members  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee and  I  see  a  unanimous  concern 
and  interest  in  this  objective.  And  that 
is  what  we  are  proposing  here  as  a  per- 
fecting amendment  to  Senator  Kas- 
tem's  amendment. 

Let  me  also  point  out  that  we  are 
talking  about  a  piece  of  legislation 
that  obviously  violates  the  Constitu- 
tion by  originating  on  this  side.  I  have 
learned  by  long  experience  those 
House  Members  feel  very  strongly 
about  their  prerogatives,  and  they  will 
enforce  their  prerogatives.  So  what 
you  are  doing  here  is  firing  for  effect. 
You  are  not  going  to  accomplish  any- 
thing. The  job  is  to  be  done  by  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  and  tied  to  an  ap- 
propriate piece  of  legislation— a  reve- 
nue piece  of  legislation— a  piece  of  leg- 
islation where  it  actually  has  a  chance 
of  being  enacted  into  law.  That  is  my 
objective.  And  that  is  the  objective  of 
the  members  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee. 

So  I  would  urge  very  strongly  that 
we  defeat  the  amendment  as  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

The  Bush  administration  does  not 
support  outright  repeal  of  all  nondis- 
crimination rules.  At  the  Finance 
Committee  hearings  on  this,  the 
Treasury  Department  spokesman  tes- 
tified that  the  administration  supports 
replacement  of  the  current  rules  with 
more  workable  rules,  and  that  is  what 
we  have  set  out  to  do. 

I  recall  more  recently  the  OMB  Di- 
rector, Richard  Darman,  testifying 
that  he  would  work  to  make  section  89 
more  workable  to  achieve  the  equity 
concerns  that  were  in  the  original 
piece  of  legislation.  He  did  not  talk 
about  repeal.  He  talked  about  making 
it  more  workable,  achieving  its  objec- 
tives. 

We  have  heard  many  similar  senti- 
ments. The  National  Federation  of  In- 
dependent Businesses,  one  of  the  most 
vocal  opponents  of  these  rules,  stated 
in  its  legislative  priorities  for  the  101st 
Congress— and  let  me  quote  specifical- 
ly: 

Congress  should  repeal  section  89  and  re- 
place it  with  a  more  rational  way  for  small 
business  owners  to  comply  with  antidiscrim- 
ination rules. 

And  that  is  what  we  are  talking 
about  in  the  bill  that  I  introduced 
today. 

Let  us  look  at  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce, another  strong  ally  in  the  fight 
to  correct  section  89.  The  chamber  of 
commerce  testified  that  there  should 


be  a  consensus  on  two  fundamental 
points.  First,  that  highly  compensated 
employees  should  not  derive  tax  bene- 
fits with  plans  that  discriminate 
against  rank  and  file  employees. 
Second,  that  the  rules  in  section  89  are 
not  workable  and  that  they  must  be 
replaced.  We  all  agree  on  that.  All  of 
us. 

The  ERISA  Industry  Committee  and 
the  Association  of  Private  Pension  and 
Welfare  Plans,  together  representing 
health  plans  with  more  than  25  mil- 
lion participants,  testified  that  they  do 
not  think  that  tax-favored  health  ben- 
efits should  be  exempt  from  nondis- 
crimination rules.  And  neither  do  I. 

The  American  Institute  of  Certified 
Public  Accountants,  representing 
280,000  certified  public  accountants- 
people  without  an  ax  to  grind— recom- 
mended that  section  89  rules  be  re- 
placed—not just  repealed,  but  repealed 
and  replaced.  That  is  the  responsible 
way  to  address  this  issue. 

Now,  let  us  get  on  to  the  budget 
issue  that  my  friend  from  West  Virgin- 
ia has  such  a  major  responsibility  on. 
The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  would  result  in  a  revenue 
loss  of  almost  $900  million  over  the 
next  5  years.  Whatever  is  done  on  sec- 
tion 89  and  on  other  issues  has  to  be 
done  in  the  context  of  the  current 
budget  deficit. 

These  are  the  same  fellows  that  are 
deeply  concerned  about  a  budget  defi- 
cit, talk  about  it,  speak  on  it  constant- 
ly. We  are  working  at  contradictory 
objectives  if  you  try  to  simply  repeal 
this. 

Whatever  is  done  on  section  89  has 
to  be  in  the  context  of  the  budget  defi- 
cit. That  does  not  mean  that  the 
hands  of  Congress  are  tied,  but  I  do 
believe  it  means  we  must  act  responsi- 
bly in  the  context  of  the  budget  deficit 
this  country  is  facing  today. 

So  I  urge  my  friends  to  vote  for  this 
substitute  amendment  and  to  oppose 
the  amendment  of  my  friend  from 
Wisconsin.  And  let  me  say,  I  share  his 
concern  about  the  unintended  conse- 
quences of  the  section  89  rules,  but  I 
have  to  oppose  his  amendment.  First, 
it  is  not  the  right  bill  to  deal  with  that 
issue.  You  are  firing  for  effect.  It  will 
not  become  law.  Moreover,  the  amend- 
ment, in  my  opinion,  does  not  ade- 
quately deal  with  the  issues. 

IN  SUPPORT  OP  THE  REPEAL  OF  SECTION  89  OF 
THE  INTERNAL  REVENUE  CODE  OF  1986 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  sec- 
tion 89  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
is  a  prime  example  of  how  a  law 
handed  down  from  the  Congress  can 
end  up  by  having  an  effect  opposite 
from  that  which  was  intended.  The 
original  idea  behind  section  89  was  to 
ensure  that  lower  paid  workers  would 
not  be  unfairly  excluded  from  employ- 
ee-provided fringe  benefit  packages. 
Because  of  complex  confusing  regula- 
tions coupled  with  harsh  penalties  for 
noncompliance,   however,  many  com- 


panies may  drop  employee  benefit 
plans  altogether  or  fail  to  Institute 
new  programs.  Although  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury  has  belatedly 
but  wisely  indicated  that  compliance 
testing  will  be  delayed  until  October  1, 
1989,  this  reprieve  is  only  temporary 
and  wholly  inadequate. 

These  compliance  problems  are  not 
merely  the  product  of  the  more  than 
200  pages  of  proposed  technical  reg- 
ulations, but  rather  stem  from  the 
provisions  of  the  law  itself.  Before  its 
publication  of  the  regulations,  the 
Treasury  Department  estimated  that 
compliance  with  section  89  would  re- 
quire 9  million  hours  of  time  which 
otherwise  could  have  been  devoted  to 
productive  purposes.  A  privately  pre- 
pared compliance  summary  that  I  re- 
ceived ran  more  than  40  pages. 

Small  businesses  would  be  especially 
hard  hit  by  section  89's  requirements. 
Most  small  businesses  already  have 
enough  trouble  maintaining  a  sem- 
blance of  profitability.  More  than  50 
percent  of  new  businesses  are  no 
longer  around  after  5  years.  Small  em- 
ployers are  currently  facing  increases 
of  40  to  50  percent  in  the  cost  of  basic 
health  insurance  coverage  for  employ- 
ees. These  businesses  can  ill-afford  the 
added  time  and  cost  of  trying  to 
comply  with  a  complex  and  expensive 
set  of  detailed  regulations. 

I  believe  we  would  be  better  off  if 
section  89  were  repealed.  We  have 
often  expressed  our  concern  about  the 
competitiveness  of  the  U.S.  business 
community  as  compared  with  the  rest 
of  the  world.  But  then  Congress  im- 
poses a  law  that  adds  monumental 
amounts  of  recordkeeping  and  legal 
work  but  adds  nothing  to  productivity. 
If  Congress  wants  to  raise  the  produc- 
tivity of  business,  we  must  eliminate 
this  incessantly  adversarial  role. 

A  good  statute  is  crafted  section  by 
section  and  designed  to  operate  as  a 
whole.  It  should  be  subject  only  to 
minor  fine  tuning  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  changing  circumstances. 
When  a  law  is  in  need  of  extensive  re- 
vision as  is  section  89,  I  believe  it 
would  be  more  prudent  to  begin  anew 
rather  than  attempt  to  replace  the  of- 
fending provisions  of  the  law  and  sal- 
vage the  rest.  If  there  is  a  problem 
with  discriminatory  benefit  pro- 
grams—and there  is— lets  deal  with 
the  problem  afresh,  without  an  artifi- 
cial deadline,  or  a  clean  slate. 

But  for  now,  we  should  recognize  a 
mistake,  and  repeal  section  89. 

Mr.  KASTEN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  second-degree  amendment 
begins  with  a  preamble  and  therefore 
is  not  in  order.  I  make  the  point  of 
order  that  it  is  not  in  order  and  I  send 
a  perfecting  amendment  to  the  desk 
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and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
absence  of  a  quorum  is  noted.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  138.  AS  MODIFIED 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
modify  my  amendment  and  send  the 
modification  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  has 
the  Chair  ruled  on  my  point  of  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  state  to  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  the  author  of  the  amend- 
ment has  the  right  to  modify  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  If  a  Senator  raises  a 
point  of  order  and  sends  an  amend- 
ment to  the  desk,  is  it  not  proper  to 
rule  on  the  point  of  order  and  the 
amendment  which  is  presently  at  the 
desk  and  then  consider  other  amend- 
ments from  other  Senators? 

In  other  words,  the  question  is 
whether  or  not  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Maine  is,  in  fact,  in 
order;  not  whether  or  not  a  Senator 
can  modify  his  amendment. 

Parliamentary  inquiry:  Is  the  pend- 
ing second-degree  amendment,  because 
it  contains  the  word  "whereas," 
deemed  by  the  Chair  to  begin  with  a 
preamble  and,  therefore,  not  in  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  state  to  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  that  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Chair,  the  second-degree  amendment 
does,  in  fact,  contain  a  preamble 
which  in  the  normal  precedence  and 
rules  of  the  Senate  would  require  the 
amendment  to  fall. 

The  Chair  will  also  further  state, 
however,  that  the  Senator  from 
Maine,  as  the  author  of  the  amend- 
ment, has  the  right  to  modify  that 
amendment  even  though  a  point  of 

order  is  pending  at  the  time. 
The  clerk  will  report  the  pending 

modification. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
Strike  all  after  the  first  word  and  Insert 

the  following: 

_.  SENSE  OF  THE  SENATE  REGAROING  SECTION  HS. 

(a)  Section  89  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1986  Imposes  an  intolerable  burden 
of  compliance  upon  employers. 

(b)  Therefore,  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that— 

(1)  all  the  section  89  rules  should  be  de- 
layed for  1  year. 


(2)  the  section  89  nondiscrimination  rules 
should  be  repealed  and  replaced  with  non- 
discrimination rules  which— 

(A)  employers  can  understand  and  admin- 
ister without  great  expense,  and 

(B)  achieve  the  goals  of  section  89  in  en- 
suring that  health  benefits  are  provided  in  a 
nondiscriminatory  manner, 

(3)  the  special  problems  faced  by  small 
businesses  should  be  taken  into  account  in 
the  rewriting  of  the  nondiscrimination 
rules, 

(4)  onerous  penalties  on  innocent  employ- 
ees for  an  employer's  failure  to  satisfy  the 
section  89  qualification  rules  should  be  re- 
pealed, and 

(5)  the  Congress  should  address  the  legis- 
lation described  in  the  preceding  para- 
graphs as  soon  as  possible  but,  in  no  event, 
should  such  legislation  be  addressed  later 
than  in  the  context  of  the  budget  reconcilia- 
tion bill. 

Mr.  KASTEN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
not  going  to  pursue  this  any  longer 
except  to  point  out  to  my  colleagues 
the  extraordinary  efforts  to  which 
this  body  is  going  to  prevent  an  up  or 
down  vote  on  outright  repeal  of  sec- 
tion 89. 

That  is  what  we  talked  about 
Wednesday.  That  is  what  we  talked 
about  Thursday.  That  is  what  we 
talked  about  Thursday  at  11:30  or  12 
o'clock  in  the  evening  when  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine,  the  majority  leader 
and  others  of  us  were  here.  We  are 
trying  to  get  an  up-or-down  vote  on 
the  question,  and  our  side  is  being  dis- 
placed in  terms  of  trying  to  prevent  or 
cloud  the  issue. 

I  call  the  attention  of  my  fellow  Sen- 
ators to  the  Wall  Street  Journal  edito- 
rial of  today.  It  said  "Fogging  Up  101." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
editorial  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  June  6. 
1989] 

VOTE-POGCING  101 

The  saying  goes  that  the  only  way  to 
really  understand  what  Congress  is  up  to  is 
to  "Watch  what  they  do.  not  what  they 
say."  That  advice  goes  double  in  the  current 
debate  over  an  unpopular  new  law  called 
Section  89,  now  the  top  small-business  issue 
on  Capitol  Hill.  A  lot  of  Members  want 
Brownie  points  with  local  firms  by  backing 
repeal,  while  at  the  same  time  they  quietly 
can  vote  to  keep  the  status  quo  intact. 

Though  it  is  only  now  being  enforced,  Sec- 
tion 89  was  one  of  the  Christmas-tree  orna- 
ments that  were  the  price  of  passing  the 
1986  Tax  Reform  Act.  It  forces  companies 
to  prove  that  they  dont  discriminate  be- 
tween executives  and  lower-paid  workers  in 
awarding  non-wage  benefits  such  as  health 
insurance.  Workers  with  "dUcriminatory" 
or  excessive  perks  must  pay  income  tax  on 
them. 

But  to  enforce  this  form  of  social  engi- 
neering, Section  89  creates  so  much  new 
paper  work  and  red  tape  that  many  employ- 
ers are  likely  to  simply  stop  providing  some 
or  any  fringe  benefits.  Even  the  smallest 


firms  may  have  to  pay  consultants  $3,000  to 
$5,000  a  year  just  to  submit  compliance  re- 
ports. 

Section  89's  perversities  are  such  that 
small-business  owners  were  quickly  able  to 
persuade  309  out  of  the  435  House  Members 
to  co-sponsor  a  bill  repealing  Section  89,  and 
many  thought  victory  was  theirs.  But  on 
May  24.  by  a  vote  of  219  to  201.  the  House 
rejected  an  amendment  by  GOP  Rep. 
George  Gekas  that  would  have  repealed 
Section  89  entirely.  When  House  Members 
actually  had  a  chance  to  put  their  votes 
where  there  rhetoric  was,  more  than  100 
supporters  of  repeal  melted  away  and  ended 
up  voting  against  repeal. 

The  Members,  who  are  listed  below,  felt 
they  could  get  away  with  such  blatant  hy- 
pocrisy because  while  Rep.  Gekas  made 
clear  what  the  effect  of  this  amendment 
would  be,  he  was  able  to  force  a  vote  only  by 
using  a  procedural  amendment  that  didn't 
mention  section  89.  Protected  by  House 
Rules,  the  106  vote-switchers  still  can  claim 
they  favor  repeal  of  section  89  while  at  the 
same  time  they  avoid  offending  Dan  Ros- 
tenkowski,  the  powerful  Chairman  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  It  was  Mr. 
Rostenkowskis  staffers,  few  of  whom  ever 
have  managed  a  work  force,  who  dreamed 
up  section  89. 

The  methods  used  by  the  current  House 
leadership  to  obscure  the  real  public-policy 
issues  are  an  example  of  how  carefully 
crafted  House  Rules  can  subvert  the  legisla- 
tive process.  As  seen  in  the  recent  pay-raise 
debacle,  the  modem  Congress  will  go  to  any 
lengths  to  avoid  being  held  accountable  to 
the  voters. 

Today,  Senator  Bob  Kasten  of  Wisconsin 
will  see  if  the  Senate  is  any  more  honest 
than  the  House  when  he  offers  his  own  pro- 
cedural amendment  to  repeal  section  89. 
But  just  as  in  the  House,  if  his  amendment 
falls  below  the  required  60  votes,  closet  sup- 
porters of  section  89  will  be  able  to  have 
their  political  cake  and  eat  it  too.  When  po- 
litical chicanery  such  as  this  is  possible,  it  is 
small  wonder  that  98  percent  of  House  in- 
cumbents and  more  than  90  percent  of 
Senate  incumbents  have  been  winning  re- 
election lately. 

The  following  lists  those  House  Members 
who  are  co-sponsors  of  a  bill  repealing  sec- 
tion 89.  a  law  restricting  employer-provided 
benefiU,  but  who  voted  against  a  procedural 
amendment  offered  by  section  89  oppo- 
nents: 

Jim  Bates,  Joseph  Brennan.  George 
Brown  Jr.,  John  Bryant.  Beverly  Byron, 
Thomas  Carper,  Tony  Coelho,  Ronald  Cole- 
man, Jim  Cooper,  Jerry  Costello,  Buddy 
Darden,  Peter  DeFazio,  Butler  Derrick, 
Richard  Durbin,  Mervyn  Dymally,  Mike 
Espy,  Thomas  Foglietta,  Barney  Prank, 
Martin  Prost.  Joseph  Gaydos,  Sam  Gelden- 
son,  Dan  Glickman,  Bart  Gordon,  Charles 
Hatcher,  Charles  Hayes,  Jimmy  Hayes, 
W.G.  Hefner.  Peter  Hoagland,  George 
Hochbrueckner,  Steny  Hoyer,  William 
Hughes,  Harry  Johnston,  Ben  Jones,  Walter 
Jones,  Paul  Kanjorski,  Marcy  Kaptur, 
Gerald  Kleczka,  Peter  Kostmayer.  John  La- 
Palce,  Martin  Lancaster,  Tom  Lantos,  Greg 
Laughlin,  Marvin  Leath,  Mickey  Leland. 
William  Upinski,  Nita  Lowey.  Matthew 
Martinez,  Nicholas  Mavroules.  Romano, 
Mazzoli,  Prank  McCloskey,  Dave  McCurdy, 
Jim  McDermott,  Matthew  McHugh, 
Thomas  McMillen,  Michael  McNulty. 
Kweisi  Mfume,  Norman  Mineta,  Joe  Moak- 
ley,  Alan  MoUohan.  Robert  Mrazek,  Dave 
Nagle,  William  Natcher,  Richard  Neal,  Ste- 
phen   Neal,    Henry    Nowak,    Mary    Rose 
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Oakar,  Jim  Olin,  Solomon  Ortiz.  Wayne 
Owens.  Frank  Pallone.  Donald  Payne.  Lewis 
Payne.  Timonty  Penny.  Carl  Perkins.  Owen 
Pickett,  Glenn  Poshard.  David  Price.  Rich- 
ard Ray.  Bill  Richardson.  Robert  Roe.  Char- 
lie Rose.  George  Sangmeister.  Bill  Sarpa- 
lius.  Gus  Savage.  Ike  Skelton.  Jim  Slattery. 
Louis  Slaughter.  Lawrence  Smith.  Neal 
Smith.  John  Spratt,  Charles  Stenholm. 
Gerry  Studds.  Al  Swift.  Mike  Synar.  John 
Tanner.  Esteban  Torres.  Robert  Torricelli. 
James  Traficant,  Jolene  Unsoeld.  Tim  Val- 
entine. Harold  Volkmer.  Wes  Watkins.  Ted 
Weiss.  Jamie  Whitten.  Pat  Williams.  Robert 
Wise. 

The  effort  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  been  to  avoid  this  issue. 
They  ended  up  with  a  vote  on  the  rule. 
The  effort  in  the  Senate  as  of  right 
now  is  to  vote  on  something  other 
than  outright  appeal.  I  do  not  quarrel 
with  anyone  using  the  rules  to  the 
utmost,  and  the  ruling  from  the  Chair 
will  stand.  But  I  think  it  is  important 
to  recognize  the  extraordinary  degree 
to  which  people  are  going  in  order  to 
prevent  an  up-or-down  vote  on  this 
issue,  and  I  think  we  deserve  an  up-or- 
down  vote. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
only  extraordinary  thing  that  has  oc- 
curred here  this  morning  is  the  label- 
ing by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  of 
a  second-degree  amendment  as  ex- 
traordinary. I  dare  say  there  is  hardly 
a  Senator  in  this  Chamber  who  has 
not  at  one  time  or  another  offered  a 
second-degree  amendment,  and  with- 
out having  personally  researched  the 
record.  I  anticipate  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  is  among  them. 

If  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has 
never  offered  a  second-degree  amend- 
ment in  his  entire  career  in  the 
Senate,  them  perhaps  he  alone  among 
us  can  suggest  this  is  an  extraordinary 
procedure.  But  it  Is.  of  course,  not  only 
not  extraordinary,  it  is  commonplace. 
It  occurs  every  day.  It  has  occurred 
from  time  to  time  and  every  Senator 
has  participated  in  the  process.  So  we 
have  before  us  now  an  amendment  on 
the  subject  on  which  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  and  every  other  Senator  is 
free  to  debate  and  discuss  and  then 
vote. 

So  let  us  not  have  any  implication  or 
suggestion  that  offering  a  second- 
degree  amendment  in  the  Senate  rep- 
resents an  extraordinary  procedure.  It 
is  precisely  the  opposite  of  that.  It  is 
the  most  commonplace  of  events  here. 
Let  us  now  debate  and  discuss  the 
issue  and  vote,  as  Senators  choose  and 
and  are  free  to  do.  on  the  merits  of  the 
issue. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  compliment  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin, and  also  my  friend,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi,  for  their  leader- 
ship in  trying  to  make  very  clear  to 
the  American  people  that  we  want  to 


repeal  section  89.  To  my  good  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Texas.  I  say  I  do  not 
think  we  want  to  fix  it  in  the  manner 
the  IRS  has  talked  about  fixing  it. 
They  have  proposed;  they  have  de- 
layed. They  were  required  by  law.  as  I 
remember,  to  have  the  deadline  for 
these  regulations  in  November  1988. 
Well,  they  were  effective  January  1. 
1989.  On  March  7,  1989,  they  came  out 
with  the  preliminary  regulations— 45 
pages  in  the  Federal  Register,  on 
March  7.  1989. 

I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  get  the 
Federal  Register  and  gl£ince  through 
the  proposed  rules  to  implement  sec- 
tion 89.  They  are  disastrous.  This  Sen- 
ator does  not  think  we  can  fix  them.  I 
looked  at  the  proposed  fixes  that  the 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee 
was  talking  about— three  pages  of 
guidelines  they  would  hope  to  imple- 
ment, but  by  the  time  you  implement 
the  final  regulations  you  are  going  to 
come  up  with  something  probably  just 
as  complicated  as  these  45  pages. 

For  those  Senators  who  maybe  have 
not  been  employers,  when  you  are 
trying  to  design  health  and  accident 
plans,  when  you  are  trying  to  design 
pension  plans,  I  think  a  very  small 
number  of  employers  actually  try  to 
discriminate  against  anybody.  Basical- 
ly, you  are  trying  to  come  up  with  a 
plan,  one  that  provides  a  benefit  for 
all  employees  and  that  is  affordable, 
that  makes  your  workplace  more  at- 
tractive, that  provides  a  benefit  the 
employees  desire. 

To  comply  with  these  rules  is  a  dis- 
aster in  the  making.  It  has  the  net 
result  of  employers  not  offering  those 
benefits;  it  is  too  much  trouble.  In- 
stead of  encouraging  and  expanding 
health  and  accident  coverage,  it  has 
actually  the  opposite  effect.  People 
will  be  canceling  some  of  their  plans. 
Maybe  they  will  not  offer  pensions. 
They  will  just  tell  everybody  to  get  an 
IRA,  and  that  will  be  great,  but  a  lot 
of  people  will  not  provide  for  individ- 
ual retirement  accounts;  they  just  will 
not  have  pension  plans,  and  that 
would  be  a  serious  mistake. 

The  same  thing  for  health  and  acci- 
dent. They  say.  "Well,  this  is  so  com- 
plicated, we  will  not  do  it.  We  will  give 
you  some  money,  and  we  hope  you  will 
do  it." 

Unfortunately,  a  lot  of  people  would 
not. 

So.  really,  the  issue  is.  are  we  going 
to  vote  for  a  sense-of-the-Senate  reso- 
lution that  does  nothing  or  are  we 
going  to  vote  on  outright  repeal  of  sec- 
tion 89?  It  is  really  that  simple.  I  hope 
my  colleagues  will  support  Senator 
Kasten  in  his  efforts. 

As  I  mentioned  before,  the  proposed 
rules  are  in  the  Federal  Register  on 
Tuesday,  March  7,  1989. 

Again,  as  I  look  at  some  of  these,  we 
have  45  pages  of  fine  print,  and  it  is  in- 
teresting reading  if  you  do  not  have 
anything  better  to  do.  I  will  give  Sena- 


tors one  example.  The  50  percent  eligi- 
bility test  is  found  on  page  9486: 

(d)  50  percent  eligibility  test.— A  highly 
compensated  employee's  excess  benefit 
under  a  health  plan  that  fails  to  satisfy  the 
50  percent  eligibility  test  of  paragraph 
(d)(3)  of  Q&A-l  of  this  section  is  equal  to 
that  portion  of  the  employer-provided  bene- 
fit actually  received  by  such  employee 
under  the  plan  that  is  in  excess  of  the  maxi- 
mum employer-provided  benefit  that  such 
plan  may  have  and  be  included  in  a  group  of 
comparable  plans  under  paragraph  (b)  of 
Q&A-4  of  this  section  that  satisfies  the  50 
percent  eligibility  test.  The  rule  of  this 
paragraph  (d)  is  illustrated  as  follows: 

Example.  An  employer  maintains  two 
health  plans.  Plan  A  and  Plan  B.  Plan  A  has 
an  employer-provided  benefit  of  $3,000  amd 
is  automatically  provided  to  all  employees 
of  the  employer  other  than  those  eligible 
for  Plan  B.  Plan  B  has  an  employer-provid- 
ed benefit  of  $4,000  and  is  available  to  all 
employees  who  earn  more  than  $100,000. 
Plan  B  fails  to  satisfy  the  50  percent  eligibil- 
ity test.  As  a  result,  each  highly  compensat- 
ed employee  who  actually  receives  coverage 
under  Plan  B  is  treated  as  receiving  an 
excess  benefit  with  respect  to  such  plan. 
The  employer-provided  benefit  under  Plan 
B  must  be  reduced  by  $842  to  $3,158  ($S,000 
is  95  percent  of  $3,158).  in  order  for  Plan  B 
to  be  included  in  a  group  of  comparable 
plans  with  Plan  A  under  paragraph  (b)  of 
Q&A-4  of  this  section.  Thus,  for  a  highly 
compensated  employee  who  received  a  full 
$4,000  employer-provided  benefit  under 
Plan  B.  the  amount  of  the  excess  benefit 
with  respect  to  Plan  B  is  $842. 

This  is  a  complicated  disaster  for  all 
employers,  particularly  for  small  em- 
ployers. The  real  fix  for  the  time 
being  is  repeal.  We  need  to  repeal  sec- 
tion 89.  We  need  to  vote  in  support  of 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  try  to  put  the  issue  of  section  89  in 
perspective.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the 
Republican  Party  occasionally  is  per- 
ceived as  more  likely  to  tolerate  dis- 
crimination favoring  highly  compen- 
sated employees. 

What  motivated  us  to  examine  dis- 
crimination in  health  benefits?  Em- 
ployer-provided health  benefits  are 
not  taxable  to  employees.  I  support 
that  position.  I  have  fought  for  this 
exclusion  every  year  in  the  Finance 
Committee.  I  fought  it  when  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  tried  to  tax  em- 
ployer-provided educational  reim- 
bursement plans,  and  employer-pro- 
vided legal  plans.  I  do  not  think  em- 
ployer-provided benefits  should  be 
taxable. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example  of  how 
this  exclusion  helps  employees. 
Assume  an  employee  makes  $10,000  a 
year.  His  employer  provides  him  with 
no  health  benefits.  Assume  the  tax 
rate  on  his  salary  is  20  percent,  thus 
the  employee  pays  $2,000  in  taxes. 
This  leaves  him  with  only  $8,000  to 
pay  daily  living  expenses  and  purchase 
health  insurance.  That  insurance 
could  cost  $2,000  alone.  However,  if 
the  employer  pays  you  $8,000  and  pro- 
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vides the  employee  with  a  $2,000 
health  insurance  plan,  that  employe« 
win  have  more  of  his  salar>'  left  to 
meet  daily  lining  expenses. 

This  is  a  clear  benefit  to  employees, 
and  has  been  the  lav  for  years  and 
years.  We  passed  this  exclusion  for 
employer-provided  health  insurance  in 
order  to  encourage  employers  to  pro- 
vide health  insurance  to  employees. 

This  provision  has  worked  very  well. 
One  of  the  reasons  you  have  no 
demand  for  national  health  insurance 
in  this  country,  such  as  in  Great  Brit- 
ain or  Scandinavia,  is  that  employers 
have  done  a  good  job  of  providing 
their  employees  with  health  insur- 
ance. 

To  give  you  an  idea  of  how  signifi- 
cant this  exclusion  is.  if  Congress 
taxed  all  employer-provided  health  in- 
surance premiums,  tax  revenues  would 
increase  by  about  $27  billion  a  year. 
This  is  one  of  the  reasons  year  after 
year  why  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  and  Treasury  officials. 
look  at  this  exclusion  with  greed  in 
their  eyes.  ^ 

Now.  you  ask:  Why  did  we  pass  sec- 
tion 89?  As  Congress  examined  the 
companies  that  provide  health  insur- 
ance to  employees,  we  found  that 
some  companies  were  offering  very 
different  benefits  to  different  levels  of 
employees.  This  discrimination  did  not 
occur  as  often  with  big  businesses  as  it 
did  with  smaller  concerns.  First,  the 
discrimination  did  not  occur  often  in  a 
collective-bargained  plan,  because  the 
union  simply  did  not  permit  discrimi- 
nation. So  there  was  not  much  dis- 
crimination by  employers  with  a  union 
work  force. 

Second,  there  was  not  a  great 
amount  of  discrimination  by  large, 
non-union  employers.  But  we  discov- 
ered an  interesting  pattern  in  certain 
kinds  of  small  businesses.  The  clerks 
and  the  secretaries  received  a  health 
plan  that  the  employer  paid  $1,000 
for,  and  the  highly  compensated  em- 
ployees received  a  $5,000,  or  in  some 
cases  a  $10,000  health  plan  paid  for 
entirely  by  the  employer.  In  these 
cases,  the  employer  was  also  the  only 
highly  compensated  employee.  These 
types  of  employers  were  usually  pro- 
fessional corporations.  They  were  not 
hardware  stores,  barber  shops,  station- 
ery stores,  or  gift  shops.  Instead,  these 
employers  were  CPA's,  dentists,  law- 
yers, and  doctors.  For  these  employers 
there  frequently  was  a  disproportion- 
ate number  of  highly  paid  employees 
In  relation  to  low-paid  employees. 

These  were  people  who  were  making 
$75,000,  $100,000.  $125,000,  $200,000  a 
year  and  having  the  corporation  buy 
for  them  $5,000  and  $10,000  health 
plans,  upon  which  no  taxes  were  paid. 
So  the  Government  loses  that  money, 
and  who  ends  up  therefore  paying  for 
those  plans?  The  average  taxpayer 
who  makes  $15,000,  $20,000,  $25,000, 
or   $30,000   a   year   is   the   one   from 


whom  we  have  to  raise  the  taxes  in 
order  to  make  up  for  the  revenue  loss 
caused  by  these  highly  compensated 
employees  receiving  tax-free,  discrimi- 
natory benefits. 

I  want  to  emphasize  again  this  was 
t>-pically  not  the  normal  retail  store 
that  you  found  represented  either  by 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  or  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Independent 
Business.  It  was  the  professional  cor- 
porations, who  rarely  belonged  to 
those  organizations. 

If  other  Republicans  want  to  stand 
on  this  floor  and  proclaim  that  we 
stand  for  permitting  the  fat  cats  to  get 
away  with  a  $5,000  or  $10,000  health 
plan  on  which  they  pay  no  taxes  while 
secretaries  receive  a  $1,000  health 
plan,  so  be  it.  But  count  me  out.  Plain 
and  simple  that  is  what  you  are  doing 
when  you  call  for  repeal  of  section  89. 

If  you  want  to  stand  on  this  floor 
and  say  we  will  levy  taxes  on  the 
middle-income  taxpayer  to  pay  for 
benefits  for  the  wealthiest  taxpayers 
in  this  country.  I  refuse  to  be  a  part  of 
it. 

The  same  argiunents  were  made 
when  we  passed  ERISA,  the  Employee 
Retirement  Security  Act  of  1974.  We 
said  that  pensions  cannot  be  discrimi- 
natory. All  the  same  arguments  came 
forth,  that  pension  plans  would  be 
dropped,  civilization  would  end,  there 
would  no  longer  be  any  private  pen- 
sion coverage,  people  would  become 
dependent  on  Social  Security,  and  all 
the  other  horror  stories  that  we  are  so 
accustomed  to.  Instead,  what  has  hap- 
pened in  the  last  15  years  since  ERISA 
was  passed  is  that  we  have  had  the 
greatest  growth  in  private  pension 
plans  in  the  history  of  this  country, 
far  greater  than  the  rate  of  inflation 
and  the  increase  in  employment.  All 
this  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
pension  plans  could  no  longer  discrimi- 
nate. All  in  all,  a  good  result. 

For  the  very  same  reasons.  Mr. 
President,  it  makes  sense  to  do  the 
same  thing  with  health  plans  so  that 
people  making  $200,000  a  year  cannot 
provide  themselves  with  Cadillac 
health  coverage  at  the  expense  of  the 
middle-income  taxpayer. 

Is  that  what  we  want  to  stand  for  in 
the  Senate?  I  do  not  think  so.  Are 
there  problems  in  section  89?  Yes.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas  will  very  clearly  make  sure  that 
we  try  to  correct  those  problems.  In 
his  bill,  there  will  be  ample  exemp- 
tions for  legitimate  small  business 
practices.  We  will  ease  the  discrimina- 
tion tests.  But  to  stand  on  this  floor 
and  say  we  want  to  go  back  to  a 
system  of  privilege,  that  we  want  to  go 
back  to  a  system  where  the  very  high- 
est paid  people  in  this  country  can 
have  health  plans  of  munificence 
beyond  belief  and  pay  no  taxes  on 
those  benefits  would  be  absolutely  im- 
moral and  unethical. 


So  I  hope  we  adopt  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Texas  and  not  put 
this  Senate  on  record  as  saying  we 
favor  overt  economic  discrimination  in 
favor  of  the  very  rich  to  be  paid  for  by 
the  very  poor. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Blr.  President.  I  have 
listened  with  great  interest  to  the 
statement  of  my  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Oregon,  but  I  do  not  remember 
at  this  point  any  suggestion  that  there 
is  no  problem  »ith  discriminatory 
health  plans.  I  do  not  believe  that  a 
repeal  of  section  89  »ith  nothing  to 
sutxstitute  for  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  or  of  his 
other  proponents. 

I  would  say  nonetheless  that  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin deserves  not  only  a  straight  up- 
or-doviTi  vote,  but  also  to  be  adopted. 
The  Senator  from  Oregon  and  others 
have  outlined  the  nature  of  a  very  real 
problem.  They  point  out  that  discrimi- 
nation may  be  found  in  a  relatively 
small  number  of  smaller  businesses, 
primarily  professional  service  organi- 
zations. 

We  are  presented  in  section  89  with 
a  law  which,  according  to  reports  from 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury,  will 
require  some  9  million  hours  of  com- 
pliance time  on  the  part  of  businesses 
large  and  small  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  which  requires  some  200 
pages  of  proposed  regulations.  In 
other  words,  we  are  faced  with  a  law 
which  will  cut  down  rather  than  in- 
crease the  number  of  people  who  have 
health  insurance  and  other  fringe  ben- 
efits. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  now  pro- 
poses a  bill— I  do  not  believe  it  is  an 
amendment  to  what  is  on  the  floor  at 
the  present  time— which  requires 
three  pages  of  rather  closely  typed  ex- 
planation just  to  give  us  some  idea  of 
what  its  provisions  will  be.  By  how 
much  the  9  million  hours  of  compli- 
ance time  will  be  reduced  in  order  to 
comply  with  this  bill  is  uncertain,  al- 
though I  suspect  there  will  be  testimo- 
ny on  that  before  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

What  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has 
described  is  a  problem,  and  what  Con- 
gress provided  to  solve  that  problem, 
however,  was  a  cure  which  is  consider- 
ably worse  than  the  disease. 

The  real  question  before  us  now  is 
this:  Do  we  accept  an  amendment 
from  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
which  is  no  more  than  a  sense-of-the- 
Senate  resolution— a  resolution  which 
asks  that  certain  goals  be  reached  at 
some  point  in  the  future,  but  which 
has  absolutely  no  force  of  law  at  all?  It 
will  not  slow  down  the  implementation 
of  the  regulations  by  a  single  day  to 
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pass  such  a  sense-of-the-Senate  resolu- 
tion. 

If,  however,  we  reject  the  proposal 
of  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
and  vote  for  the  amendment  which 
will  repeal  section  89,  we  will  accom- 
plish what  seems  to  me  to  be  two 
highly  positive  goals. 

We  will  make  crystal  clear  both  to 
the  Finance  Committee  of  this  body 
and  the  chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  that  the  Senate 
means  business,  that  we  want  some- 
thing very  significant  and  very  dra- 
matic to  happen  with  respect  to  the 
section  89  problem. 

If  we  cannot  in  fact  constitutionally 
begin  here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
a  bill  relating  that  objection  will  apply 
every  bit  as  forcefully  to  the  bill 
which  the  Senator  from  Texas  has  de- 
scribed, the  bill  on  which  his  commit- 
tee intends  to  have  hearings.  If  we 
adopt  a  sense-of-the-Senate  resolution, 
it  will  get  no  attention  whatsoever 
from  the  House.  If  we  agree  to  the 
original  Kasten  amendment,  it  will  get 
a  great  deal  of  attention  from  the 
House,  and  chances  will  be  very  good 
that  we  will  receive  from  the  House  a 
substantive  proposal  with  which  to 
deal,  much  more  promptly  than  if  we 
simply  adopt  a  fairly  meaningless 
sense-of-the-Senate  resolution. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  order  to  solve 
this  problem,  a  repeal  of  section  89  is 
the  appropriate  way  to  start.  The  bill 
proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Texas 
may  or  may  not  be  an  appropriate  fol- 
lowup  to  repeal  of  section  89.  Howev- 
er, we  will  certainly  have  far  more 
ability  to  deal  with  that  question  ob- 
jectively and  over  a  period  of  time,  if 
we  repeal  section  89  first  and  deal  with 
his  proposal  second,  rather  than  wait 
for  the  good  graces  of  the  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  send 
us  a  bill  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  BENTSEN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BE3*TSEN.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  first  thank  the  distinguished 
ranking  member  from  the  State  of 
Oregon  for  his  very  eloquent  state- 
ment about  trying  to  retain  the  objec- 
tive of  the  original  legislation,  as  pro- 
posed by  President  Reagan.  There 
should  not  be  discrimination  insofar  as 
the  use  of  a  tax  deduction  for  provid- 
ing health  benefits. 

Insofar  as  the  statement  just  com- 
pleted, let  me  state  that  we  are  going 
to  proceed  on  this  expeditiously.  We 
have  already  scheduled  hearings  and  a 
markup  for  next  week  on  this  particu- 
lar piece  of  legislation.  But  when  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  was  talking 
about  not  wanting  to  be  thought  of  as 
supporting  discrimination  in  the  use  of 
these  kinds  of  tax  benefits,  that  same 
thought  is  shared  by  the  President.  He 
is  opposed  to  the  total  repeal  in  this 
situation. 


We  had  the  Treasury  Department 
appearing  before  us,  and  they  are  op- 
posed to  the  total  repeal  of  the  objec- 
tives of  section  89.  The  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  representing  business,  are 
opposed  to  the  total  repeal  of  the  anti- 
discrimination rules  on  these  kinds  of 
benefits.  Let  us  talk  about  the  NFIB, 
which  is  strongly  opposed  to  the 
present  law,  and  opposed  to  doing 
away  with  all  antidiscrimination  provi- 
sions. 

Now,  on  our  committee  we  have  20 
members— we  have  16  who  have  al- 
ready gone  on  the  piece  of  legislation 
that  we  are  introducing  today,  who 
have  examined  it  and  think  it  is  meri- 
torious and  simplifies  the  process  and 
retains  the  objective  of  the  original 
legislation. 

Let  me  give  you  some  of  the  names 
so  that  you  can  understand  who  are 
supporting  this  piece  of  legislation. 
The    Senators    are     Pryor,     Duren- 

BERGER,  PaCKWOOD,  MaTSUNAGA,  MOY- 
NIHAN,  RlEGLE.  BOREN,  BAOCUS,  MITCH- 
ELL, Rockefeller.  Danforth,  Chafee, 
Heinz,  Daschle,  Armstrong,  and 
Bentsen.  Those  off  the  committee. 
Senators  with  the  kind  of  responsibil- 
ity shown  by  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia.  Senator  Byrd,  Senator  Bump- 
ers, Senator  Sanford,  Senator  Kohl, 
Senator  Harkin,  Senator  Bingaman, 
Senator  Gore,  Senator  Inouye,  Sena- 
tor Reid.  Senator  Pell,  Senator 
DeConcini.  and  those  are  the  kind  of 
Senators  who  have  already  examined 
this  piece  of  legislation  and  are  sup- 
portive of  the  legislation.  They  want 
to  see  expeditious  consideration  of  it 
and  that  is  what  I  have  pledged  to  do, 
as  chairman  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee. 

I  am  most  appreciative  of  the  kind 
of  support  we  have  received,  and  we 
will  move  forward  quickly  in  seeing 
that  we  retain  the  objectives  of  non- 
discrimination in  the  awarding  of 
health  benefits  and  the  use  of  the  Tax 
Code  to  try  to  encourage  that  kind  of 
activity. 

I  urge  the  support  of  the  majority 
leader's  amendment. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  I  rise  to  support 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  in  his  ef- 
forts to  repeal  this,  and  I  see  my 
friend  from  Oregon,  and  I  wish  to 
make  some  comments  about  his  discus- 
sion here  on  the  floor,  as  well  as  my 
friend  from  Washington. 

I  do  believe  that  section  89,  as  pres- 
ently constituted,  should  be  repealed 
and  that  we  should  go  back  to  the 
drawing  board  and  start  all  over.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  if  it  is  not,  I  think  we 
are  just  going  to  get  additional  compli- 
cations that  will  not  be  very  clean,  and 
that  will  be  very  difficult  for  business 
to  cope  with.  If  it  were  only  9  million 
hours,  as  the  Senator  from  Washing- 


ton states,  it  would  not  be  so  bad.  I 
imagine  it  will  at  least  90  million 
hours  that  will  be  spent  by  business- 
men around  the  country  trying  to 
figure  out  the  rules  and  regulations  in 
section  89. 

The  regulations  that  came  out  were, 
as  I  recall,  263  pages  long,  and  it  dealt 
with  only  a  portion  of  the  problems  of 
section  89,  and  they,  themselves,  were 
difficult  to  understand  and  interpret, 
and  we  are  going  to  have  an  extraordi- 
nary amount  of  trouble. 

In  the  event  that  there  really  is 
some  form  of  discrimination,  then 
surely  we  should  put  an  end  to  it.  If  it 
is  principally  with  respect  to  profes- 
sional partnerships,  lawyers,  account- 
ants, who  spent  a  good  deal  of  time 
figuring  out  how  to  squeeze  down 
their  tax  liability,  I  think  we  should  be 
able  to  get  ahead  of  the  current  for 
those  guys  and  legislate  with  more  di- 
rectness and  more  precision,  rather 
than  including  every  small  town  and 
every  school  district  in  the  country, 
every  small  business  in  the  country,  as 
though  we  are  going  to  make  some  ex- 
clusions to  small  business  or  small, 
small  businesses,  as  though  the  people 
who  work  for  them  do  not  need  pro- 
tection as  well. 

I  think  we  simply  have  to  go  back  to 
the  drawing  board  in  this  entire 
matter.  I  think  if  lawyers  and  account- 
ants or  other  professionals  have  fig- 
ured out  a  way  to  gain  some  added  ad- 
vantage, then  we  should  deal  with 
that,  and  deal  with  that  directly,  and 
not  involve  the  entire  business  scene. 

Mr.  President,  I  must  say,  in  my 
company.  I.  as  a  principal  stockholder, 
have  some  insurance  so  that  in  the 
event  of  my  demise,  the  company  does 
not  have  to  be  broken  up  and  sold  by 
my  family,  but  can  continue.  That 
kind  of  insurance  is  going  to  present 
quite  a  problem  under  section  89.  Also. 
I  think  that  those  kinds  of  things 
should  be  excluded  so  that  small  busi- 
nesses and  family  corporations  do  not 
suddenly  find  themselves  subject  to 
breakup,  in  the  event  of  the  demise  of 
one  of  the  the  principal  stockholders. 

People  talk  about  the  purpose  of  sec- 
tion 89,  the  original  purpose  of  section 
89.  I  am  not  on  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee, but  I  was  very,  very  active  in  the 
1986  tax  bill,  and  we  looked  at  it  in 
considerable  detail.  Very  franldy.  Mr. 
President,  I  was  not  aware  of  section 
89.  and  I  am  sure  that,  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  the  100  Members, 
not  5  had  an  awareness  of  section  89, 
and  that  it  just  came  on,  and  it  was 
not,  certainly,  in  the  draft  that  I  saw— 
at  least  my  staff  did  not  give  me  any 
awareness  of  it,  nor  did  the  staff  of 
any  of  my  colleagues,  with  perhaps 
very  few  exceptions. 

So  the  purpose  of  the  original  sec- 
tion 89,  as  now  stated  in  glowing 
terms,  was  something  that  was  un- 
luiown  to  the  vast  majority  of  this 
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body  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the 
bill.  Section  89  came  around  from 
behind,  so  to  speak,  and  it  was  some- 
what embarrassing  for  me  to  tell  my 
constituents,  which  I  did.  that  I  really 
had  no  awareness  of  it.  In  talking  to 
my  colleagues  here  on  the  floor.  I  find 
that  few.  if  any  of  them,  had  any 
awareness  of  it  either. 

Mr.  President,  on  the  Small  Business 
Committee  we  held  a  hearing  about 
section  89.  and  I  have  held  hearings 
back  in  the  State  of  Mirmesota.  and  all 
throughout  Minnesota,  and  I  have 
talked  to  hundreds  of  businessmen. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  has  made  the  analogy  to 
ERISA  and  said  that.  yes.  all  kinds  of 
dire  predictions  were  made  that  pen- 
sion plans  would  be  dropped,  and  so 
forth,  and  that  some  of  the  same 
things  are  being  said  now. 

It  may  well  be  that  he  is  right,  that 
fairness  will  give  rise  to  even  broader 
coverage.  I  am  not  quite  sure  that 
medical  coverage  is  quite  the  same  as 
retirement  coverage,  but  medical  cov- 
erage is  far  more  universal.  So  the 
result  of  that,  in  my  judgment,  is  that 
there  may  indeed  be  more  dropping  of 
medical  plans  than  he  may  reasonably 
expect,  and  it  is  interesting. 

One  of  our  companies  was  self-in- 
sured over  a  period  of  time  simply  be- 
cause the  insurance  was  so  terribly  ex- 
pensive, and  if  this  is  added  to  it.  per- 
haps more  of  our  companies  will 
become  self-insured  and  that  may  just 
be  more  logical.  Because  of  the  fact 
that  everybody  essentially  has  medical 
insurance,  it  may  indeed  become  more 
practical  to  drop  it  than  it  would  in 
the  case  of  pensions,  and  when  they 
are  dropped,  of  course  they  are  added 
to  the  number  of  people  who  are  alleg- 
edly uninsured  or  at  least  do  not  have 
insurance  policies  and  then  we  will 
hear  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  the 
great  need  is  going  to  arise  for  having 
some  kind  of  a  national  insurance 
policy  because  35  or  37  million  people 
do  not  have  insurance. 

A  laurge  number  of  them  and  I  be- 
lieve some  who  are  associated  with  me 
in  our  businesses  are  insured  by  our- 
selves rather  than  through  a  policy. 
But  I  suppose  they  are  technically  un- 
insured. 

So  to  say  and  make  the  analogy  be- 
tween ERISA  and  medical  insurance 
may  not  be  a  perfect  analogy,  and  the 
combinations  that  will  beset  medical 
insurance  because  of  section  89  may 
Indeed  be  enough  to  drive  them  into  a 
private  type  of  medical  coverage  as  op- 
posed to  a  retirement  benefit  where 
much  fewer  of  the  employees  of  this 
Nation  are  covered. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  support  the 
amendment  to  repeal  section  89,  of  my 
friend  from  Wisconsin,  Senator 
Kastem.  I  applaud  him  for  his  stead- 
fast pursuit  of  this  issue. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  section  89 
was  incorporated  into  the  Tax  Reform 


Act  of  1986  for  the  stated  purpose  of 
encouraging  employers  to  provide 
health  and  life  insurance  benefits  to 
their  employees,  both  the  upper  and 
lower  income  employees.  I  was  very  ac- 
tively involved  in  the  tax  reform 
effort,  even  though  I  am  not  a 
member  of  the  Finance  Committee. 
But  I  must  tell  you  I  heard  nothing 
about  section  89  at  that  time.  In  con- 
versations with  other  Senators  I  have 
found  no  one  who  knew  of  section  89's 
existence  at  the  time  tax  reform 
passed  in  1986.  To  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  this  provision  was  not  the 
subject  of  any  hearing,  nor  was  it  de- 
bated here  in  the  Senate  prior  to  final 
passage. 

Frankly,  having  now  studied  legisla- 
tion at  great  length,  and  having  visited 
with  hundreds  of  Minnesota  small 
business  owners  about  it,  I  am  dis- 
turbed that  no  one  seems  to  have  con- 
sidered its  implications.  Clearly,  if  this 
legislation  had  been  offered  by  itself, 
after  informed  debate,  it  would  have 
failed  by  a  wide  margin. 

That  we  are  here  today  is  clear  evi- 
dence that  section  89  is  a  serious  prob- 
lem. And  it  is  a  problem,  I  believe,  for 
two  distinct  reasons:  First,  it  is  ex- 
tremely complex.  Therefore,  it  is  going 
to  be  very  difficult  and  expensive  for 
employers  to  comply  with  its  stand- 
ards. Already,  we  are  hearing  that 
some  employers  are  spending  as  much 
as  $5,000  for  computer  programs  and 
additional  thousands  of  dollars  in  em- 
ployee time  and  consulting  fees.  These 
are  dollars,  I  might  add,  which  could 
be  used  to  make  the  business  more 
profitable. 

At  a  hearing  I  chaired  in  the  Senate 
Small  Business  Committee  recently, 
witness  after  witness  talked  at  length 
about  the  expense  and  complexity  of 
section  89.  Reed  Stegen,  a  CPA  from 
Moorhead.  MN.  testified  that  he  and 
his  partners  have  clients  who  are  drop- 
ping health  insurance  plans  or  plan- 
ning to  avoid  compliance  altogether. 
In  the  latter  cases,  Mr.  Stegen's  clients 
have  expressed  frustration  over 
having  the  Govenunent  telling  them 
how  to  administer  their  compensation 
systems.  Some  are  being  forced  into 
noncompliance  because  they  do  not 
understand,  even  with  the  aid  of  coun- 
sel, what  is  required  of  them  to 
comply. 

He  cited  as  an  example  one  employ- 
er who  flatly  states  that  he  refuses  to 
do  anything  with  respect  to  section  89 
even  if  it  jeopardizes  the  tax  status  of 
his  benefit  plan  for  his  50  employees. 
This  circumstance  leads  to  a  related 
problem:  Under  the  statute,  if  an  em- 
ployer fails  to  comply,  the  value  of 
benefits  received  by  an  employee 
under  the  health  plan  could  be  taxed 
in  their  entirety  as  income  to  the  em- 
ployee, even  if  the  employee  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  employee's  decision 
not  to  comply. 


What  sense  is  there  in  penalizing  an 
employee  to  this  extreme,  or  even  at 
all  for  the  conduct  of  an  employer. 
None  that  I  can  think  of.  Rather  than 
helping  the  low-income  worker,  sec- 
tion 89  would  turn  into  a  financial 
nightmare  in  which  the  employee's 
aimual  income  doubled  or  tripled  be- 
cause of  the  receipt  of  health  insur- 
ance benefits.  This  harsh  result  would 
force  many  employees  into  personal 
bankruptcy. 

Mr.  Stegen  also  raised  a  personal 
point  in  his  testimony.  He  and  his  col- 
leagues held  themselves  out  as  profes- 
sionals, able  to  provide  their  clients 
with  accurate,  cost-effective  advice. 
They  are  at  their  wits  end  in  attempt- 
ing to  comply  with  the  complicated 
provisions,  without  charging  their  cli- 
ents a  small  fortune  and  exposing 
themselves  to  personal  malpractice  li- 
ability. 

When  Mr.  Stegen  received  the  Small 
Business  Conunittee's  invitation  to  tes- 
tify, he  solicited  his  partners  for  sug- 
gested testimony.  In  response,  he  said, 
the  telephone  and  fax  machine  were 
ringing  off  the  hook. 

Because  section  89  is  so  complicated, 
it  is  caxising  great  frustration  for 
people  who  want  to  obey  the  law  and 
meet  their  tax  obligations,  but  simply 
do  not  know  how  to  do  it.  We  in  Con- 
gress sometimes  make  it  so  tough  for 
people  to  comply  that  they  are  forced 
to  cheat  or  ignore  the  law  altogether. 
This  has  a  negative  impact  generally 
on  the  public's  willingness  to  comply 
voluntarily  with  other  legislation. 

Let  us  be  clear  about  one  point.  I  do 
not  for  1  minute  believe  critics  of  sec- 
tion 89  advocate  discrimination  in  any 
aspect  of  the  employer-employee  rela- 
tionship. Indeed,  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment witness  conceded  during  the 
hearing  in  our  committee  that  he  was 
not  aware  of  any  historical  evidence 
justifying  this  onerous  statute.  Conse- 
quently, we  have  been  hearing  from 
small  business  owners  and  representa- 
tives of  State  and  local  government 
who  are  grasping  for  a  solution  to  a 
problem  they  had  no  part  in  creating. 
Let  me  just  say  at  this  point  that  I 
have  received  well  over  3.000  letters 
from  constituents  opposing  section  89 
and  advocating  its  repeal.  These  em- 
ployers. I  believe,  truly  want  to  do 
what  is  right  for  their  employees.  I 
know  that  was  true  for  me  when  I  ran 
my  small  business  in  Mirmesota  before 
coming  here  to  the  Senate. 

The  goals  of  section  89  sound  simple 
to  attain— increased  health  insurance 
coverage  and  fairer  tax  treatment  for 
employees.  But  gathering  all  the  data 
and  figuring  out  what  exactly  is  re- 
quired to  provide  the  absence  of  dis- 
crimination is  clearly  very  difficult. 

One  other  point  is  worth  noting. 
Most  of  the  debate  over  section  89  has 
focused  on  its  impact  on  the  business 
community.  Many  people  do  not  real- 
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ize  that  State  and  local  governments 
also  are  obligated  to  comply.  It  is 
probably  a  great  surprise  to  many 
State  and  local  government  employees 
that  they  are  regarded  as  "highly  com- 
pensated," even  though  by  all  reasona- 
ble standards  their  level  of  income  is 
quite  modest.  But  as  you  know,  Mr. 
President,  section  89  mandates  that  at 
least  one  person  in  each  employment 
entity  be  regarded  as  highly  compen- 
sated for  testing  purposes,  regardless 
of  their  actual  salary.  These  public 
employers  have  a  tough  time  already 
recruiting  qualified  employees  to  work 
at  salaries  below  those  found  in  the 
private  sector.  If  section  89  forces  a 
city  or  county  government  to  termi- 
nate its  health  plan,  the  recruitment 
process  will  become  quite  untenable, 
and  government  services  will  suffer  ac- 
cordingly. 

On  top  of  the  statute's  complexity 
we  now  have  regulations  from  the 
IRS.  which  were  released  3  months 
after  section  89  took  effect  and  run  to 
about  200  pages.  Some  parts  of  the 
statute  still  do  not  have  regulations. 
For  example,  regulations  pertaining  to 
the  valuation  of  multiemployer  plans 
and  life  insurance  have  not  been 
issued,  forcing  employers  to  guess 
what  ambiguous  statutory  language 
means.  If  the  IRS  has  problems  figur- 
ing out  what  the  statute  means,  how 
can  we  reasonably  expect  small  em- 
ployers to  wade  through  it. 

In  many  cases,  I  am  afraid  business 
owners  will  find  it  easier  and  more 
cost-effective  simply  to  refuse  to 
comply  with  the  law  and  impute  any 
excess  benefits  as  income  to  their 
highly-paid  employees.  Some  small 
employers  will  reduce  or  even  elimi- 
nate the  benefits  they  now  provide, 
and  those  that  do  not  provide  health 
benefits  will  be  further  discouraged 
from  doing  so.  The  end  result  will  be 
more  employees  without  health  care 
coverage. 

As  a  result  of  the  hearing  in  the 
Small  Business  Committee,  I  and  my 
colleagues  on  the  committee  wrote  to 
Treasury  Secretary  Nick  Brady  re- 
questing that  the  delay  enforcement 
of  section  89  until  Congress  had  a 
chance  to  consider  a  repeal  or  substan- 
tial reform.  I  am  pleased  with  his  at- 
tempt to  meet  us  part  way  on  this 
issue.  But  now  it  is  time  for  us  to  act 
by  repealing  section  89. 

I  applaud  the  efforts  of  the  thou- 
sands of  small  business  owners  who 
have  contacted  us  to  voice  their  objec- 
tions about  this  issue.  Without  their 
persistence,  this  debate  might  not  be 
taking  place. 

Once  again,  I  congratulate  Senator 
Kastem  for  his  bringing  this  issue  to 
the  floor.  I  am  pleased  to  join  him  as  a 
sponsor  and  I  encourage  my  colleagues 
to  support  the  amendment. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator      from      Michigan,      Senator 

RiEGLE. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
this  is  a  very  important  issue  and  I 
have  great,  regard  for  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin,  who  has  raised  the 
issue.  It  is  one  where  there  is  a  broad 
concern  about  the  problem  of  how  sec- 
tion 89  is  to  work  and  how  it  is  to  be 
implemented. 

Insofar  as  I  know  there  is  virtually 
unanimous  agreement  in  the  Senate 
that  major  modifications  are  needed 
and  in  fact  major  modifications  are 
underway  and  will  be  made. 

The  proposal  that  the  chairman  of 
the  Finance  Committee  has  developed 
with  others  on  a  bipartisan  basis  has 
the  sponsorship  of  many  Senators 
both  on  the  Finance  Committee  and 
off  the  committee.  Senator  Bentsen 
has  developed  a  series  of  adjustments 
to  section  89  so  that  it  will  work  far 
more  effectively  and  efficiently. 

We  have  to  take  a  look  here  at  the 
fact  that  the  committee  of  jurisdiction 
is  in  fact  pledging  itself  to  move  on 
this  issue  and  to  move  on  this  issue 
now. 

This  issue  or  any  other  issue  any- 
body wants  can  be  brought  to  the 
Senate  floor  and  bypass  the  commit- 
tees of  jurisdiction.  Whether  it  hap- 
pens to  be  Finance  or  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  or  the  Environment 
Conunittee  or  Environment  and  Public 
Works,  or  any  other  committee;  we 
can  write  all  the  legislation  right  here. 

I  do  not  think  that  is  a  very  sound 
way  to  try  to  do  it,  particularly  on 
these  very  technically  complex  areas 
of  law. 

I  am  a  relatively  new  member  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  but  in  the 
time  that  I  have  been  on  that  commit- 
tee I  have  certainly  learned  the  fact 
that  carefully  adjusting  the  tax  laws  is 
a  very  difficult  and  complex  task.  It  is 
very  difficult  to  do.  So  it  is  very 
common  to  have  to  come  along  with 
refinements  after  the  fact  to  try  to 
clarify  and  to  streamline  the  true 
effect  of  tax  law  that  we  put  in  place. 

We  are  talking  about  doing  that 
with  catastrophic  health  insurance 
coverage  and  the  payment  system  for 
that  where  adjustments  in  the  minds 
of  many  of  us  can  appropriately  and 
should  appropriately  be  made. 

But  when  I  hear  the  ranking  minori- 
ty member  of  the  committee,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon,  rise  to  join  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  a  bipar- 
tisan basis  saying,  "Look,  section  89 
needs  to  be  changed,  we  are  deter- 
mined to  change  it,  we  are  at  work  to 
change  it,"  I  think  that  is  the  kind  of 
full  declaration  of  intent  and  purpose 
that  is  a  far  better  course  for  us  to 
follow  than  to  come  in  and  to  try  to 
make  a  legislative  decision  particularly 
one  as  sweeping  as  the  one  proposed 
by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  here 
on  the  Senate  floor. 


It  seems  to  me  that  in  a  sense  we  set 
aside  the  whole  value  of  our  commit- 
tee system  and  all  the  professional 
staff,  the  relationships  that  develop 
with  the  administration  to  try  to  work 
through  these  very  complex  technical 
issues.  The  effort  to  try  to  get  a  good 
solid  working  answer  even  if  it  takes 
one  or  two  adjustments  over  a  period 
of  time  to  get  it  accomplished,  is  the 
nature  of  our  system,  that  is  how  it 
has  to  work,  that  is  how  a  democracy 
functions,  and  I  think  it  gives  us  good 
results. 

I  want  to  say  something  in  addition 
to  the  mechanical  argument  that  says 
that  the  committee  is  at  work  on  this 
and  will  properly,  I  think,  bring  to  the 
floor  a  package  that  I  think  the 
Senate  will  find  very  sound  in  terms  of 
adjustments  to  section  89.  I  just  lis- 
tened to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
speak,  he  is  one  Member  who  comes 
here  from  a  business  background  who 
has  owned  a  family  business  in  his 
State  very  successfully  and  members 
of  his  family  are  members  of  that 
business  and  that  is  very  much  the 
pattern  of  small-  and  medium-sized 
businesses  across  the  country. 

But  the  whole  notion  of  tax  deduct- 
ibility for  health  insurance  coverage 
by  an  employer  was  not  designed  to 
give  that  benefit  just  to  a  handful  of 
high  ranking  executives  in  the  compa- 
ny, whether  they  happened  to  be  the 
owners  of  a  company  or  the  highest 
ranking  and  paid  managers  of  the 
company.  If  they  are  going  to  receive  a 
very  valuable  benefit  of  that  kind, 
that  is  aimed  just  for  them  while  the 
rest  of  the  employees  are  not  to  get 
any  medical  coverage  whatsoever,  that 
would  argue  that  those  very  highly 
placed  individuals  or  owners  should 
properly  pay  taxes  on  that  health  in- 
surance. 

Otherwise,  if  they  do  not  pay  taxes 
on  that  benefit  that  they  receive  and 
their  employees  do  not  receive,  then 
their  taxes  have  to  be  paid  up  by  all 
the  rest  of  us,  and  I  do  not  want  to 
pay  their  taxes  and  I  do  not  want  my 
constituents  in  Michigan  to  pay  their 
taxes. 

If  they  are  in  a  position  of  power 
within  a  company  and  they  want  to 
give  themselves  a  special  medical  in- 
surance kind  of  compensation,  all  well 
and  good.  But  let  them  pay  taxes  on 
that. 

That  is  really  the  issue  here.  What 
they  are  saying  is  they  want  to  keep 
the  health  coverage  for  themselves, 
they  do  not  want  to  give  it  to  the  em- 
ployees, but  then  they  want  a  tax 
writeoff  so  that  part  of  the  rest  of  the 
citizenry  of  the  country  ends  up 
paying  for  part  of  their  health  insur- 
ance. 

Where  is  the  fairness  in  that?  There 
is  no  fairness  in  that. 

If  an  owner  or  a  manager  of  a  com- 
pany says  "Look,  I  want  the  health  in- 
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surance for  myself  but  I  also  want  it 
for  my  employees,  and  we  have  a  plan 
that  stretches  across  everybody  in  the 
company,"  and  that  is  the  equity  and 
the  fairness  of  it,  then,  of  course,  we 
will  grant  the  tax  benefit.  We  will 
allow  the  tax  writeoff  under  our  laws, 
because  it  is  obvious  it  is  meeting  the 
real  intention  of  the  law  and  that  is 
something  that  is  broadly  based  and 
that  is  fair. 

But  we  have  the  argument  brought 
in  here  today— I  do  not  say  that  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  presenting 
it  this  way.  but  this  is  the  effect  of  it— 
that  the  people  at  the  top  of  the  busi- 
ness, get  very  deluxe  medical  health 
care  coverage.  As  a  result,  they  get  a 
tax  deduction  so  the  public  pays  part 
of  their  benefits  for  them.  The  people 
at  the  top  are  relieved  of  paying  taxes 
on  these  benefits,  and  yet  the  employ- 
ees down  the  line  who  are  elsewhere  in 
the  business  do  not  get  any  health  in- 
surance. 

Not  only  do  they  not  get  any  health 
insurance,  they  have  to  provide, 
through  the  Tax  Code  in  a  sense,  a 
part  of  their  tax  payment  to  provide 
the  tax  benefit  for  the  owner  or  man- 
ager of  the  company  that  is  getting 
the  medical  protection.  The  person 
down  the  line  that  has  no  coverage  is, 
in  effect,  paying  for  the  tax  privilege 
of  a  person  at  the  very  top  of  the  com- 
pany that  says.  "I  want  health  cover- 
age for  myself,  but  I'm  not  going  to 
give  you  any." 

Now,  that  is  what  we  are  talking 
about  here.  I  think  if  we  are  going  to 
have  a  tax  benefit  in  the  law  that  says, 
"Look,  if  you  pay  health  benefits  on 
some  fairness  basis  throughout  your 
company,  then  that  is  a  legitimate  tax 
deduction  and  you  don't  have  to  pay 
personal  income  taxes  on  that  bene- 
fit." 

I  think  that  is  a  sound  way  to  do  it.  I 
am  for  that.  I  think  it  is  a  positive  en- 
couragement for  companies  to  step  up 
to  the  responsibility  to  see  to  it  that 
their  employees  do  have  health  pro- 
tection. I  do  not  say  that  the  employ- 
ees should  not  pay  for  part  of  it.  Obvi- 
ously. I  think  every  business  is  a  joint 
venture  between  the  owners  and  the 
managers  and  the  employees  and 
these  things  have  to  be  balanced  in  a 
way  where  the  good  health  and  the 
health  protection  of  the  workers  and 
their  families  are  really  party  to  the 
long-term  investment  in  the  business 
itself  and  its  own  people  and  its  own 
wellbeing  through  time. 

So  I  do  not  see  these  things  as  sepa- 
rate and  apart.  I  see  them  as  a  unit. 
And  we  have  to  think  more  as  a  unit  in 
this  country,  all  the  50  States,  and  cer- 
tainly within  our  separate  enterprises. 
But  if  we  were  going  to  go  down  the 
road  that  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
is  talking  about  today,  we  put  an  eco- 
nomic split  right  down  through  the 
company.  We  put  an  economic  divid- 
ing line  right  down  through  the  com- 


pany and  we  say  it  is  all  right  for  the 
owners  and  managers  at  the  top  to 
have  special  health  compensation  and 
get  a  tax  advantage  for  that,  and  yet 
the  other  employees  in  the  business 
who  have  no  health  protection  what- 
soever, of  course,  not  only  do  not  get 
the  tax  advantage  but  they  get  to  pick 
up  part  of  the  tab  for  providing  the 
tax  break  for  the  people  at  the  top  of 
the  business. 

America  is  not  going  to  succeed  that 
way.  We  have  too  many  economic  divi- 
sions in  this  country.  All  the  data 
shows  that  we  have  a  rising  wealthy 
class  in  this  country  and  we  have  a 
very  substantial  number  of  people  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  economic  ladder 
that  are  sliding  backward.  That  is  not 
good  for  America. 

We  do  not  want  to  have  a  society 
that  is  divided  along  those  kinds  of 
economic  lines.  Our  great  strength  and 
success  over  the  years  has  been  the 
rise  through  the  mid-part  of  this  cen- 
tury of  the  middle  class.  So  the  ques- 
tion of  health  care  and  health  protec- 
tion and  how  it  is  paid  for  is  a  critical 
issue  to  our  national  future.  That  is 
what  really  lies  at  the  heart  of  this 
debate.  That  is  what  we  were  driving 
at  with  section  89.  Now,  some  Mem- 
bers may  not  have  known  anything 
about  it  when  it  went  into  law.  That  is 
not  surprising.  These  are  big,  complex 
bills. 

We  know  something  about  it  now. 
We  know  what  its  purpose  is  now.  It  is 
an  attempt  to  try  to  get  some  measure 
of  equity  and  fairness  in  the  applica- 
tion of  the  tax  laws  so  that  the  tax 
laws  do  not  aid  those  who  discrimi- 
nate. 

And  I  have  no  objection  to  people 
being  successful.  That  is  part  of  our 
system  and  it  is  important.  But  I  do 
not  think  that  our  Tax  Code  should 
help  people  at  the  top  who  receive 
health  benefits  while  these  benefits 
are  not  available  to  other  people  in 
that  same  business  enterprise.  That  is 
what  we  are  talking  about  here. 

We  should  adjust  this  law  section  89 
to  make  it  easier  to  understand  and 
comply  with.  Present  section  89  rules 
are  to  complex  and  costly.  That  is  why 
revised  section  89  bill  has  been  drafted 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee. 

Senator  Bentsen  along  with  Senator 
Pryor  and  Senator  Packwood  has  de- 
veloped a  good  bill.  The  way  to  fix  sec- 
tion 89  is  not  to  take  the  basic  concept 
of  fairness  and  drop  it  right  here  in 
the  wastebasket  and  walk  away  from 
the  need  to  be  fair  to  the  workers  in 
companies  across  the  United  States, 
large  and  small,  who  need  the  health 
coverage.  If  the  employer  wants  good 
benefits  and  wants  the  tax  advantage, 
then  the  employer  has  to  think  in 
terms  of  sharing  that  throughout  the 
company.  And  if  the  employer  does 
not  want  to  share  it,  then  he  or  she 
should  not  have  the  tax  advantage.  If 


it  is  a  matter  of  personal  compensa- 
tion, for  the  top  executives  let  them 
pay  taxes  like  all  of  the  rest  of  us  do. 
That  is  what  is  fair  and  that  is  sound. 
I  thank  the  Chair. 
(Mr.  KERRY  assumed  the  chair.) 
Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  it  is  important  that  Members  of 
the  Senate  understand  the  underlying 
principle  at  stake  in  this  debate.  It  is  a 
fundamental  principle  of  American 
law  that  where  there  are  activities  of 
finances  with  public  funds  there  can 
be  no  discrimination.  The  Supreme 
Court  has  said  over  and  over  again 
that  it  is  contrary  to  the  Constitution 
and  to  American  public  policy  to 
permit  the  weight  of  the  Government 
to  be  placed  on  the  side  of  discrimina- 
tion in  American  life. 

That  means  that  taxpayers'  funds, 
money  contributed  by  all  Americans, 
cannot  be  used  to  finance  activities 
which  are  discriminatory  in  nature 
against  some  Americans.  It  is  indispu- 
table that  the  practice  of  providing 
health  insurance  through  tax  benefits 
involves  the  expenditure  of  public 
funds.  It  is  further  indisputable  that 
over  the  years  there  has  been  wide- 
spread discrimination  in  the  applica- 
tion of  those  funds. 

Indeed.  I  listened  to  the  remarks  of 
the  Senator  from  Washington,  who 
said  he  supports  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  but  ac- 
knowledged, indeed  justified  his  vote 
on  the  ground  that  he  wants  to  go  fur- 
ther and  do  something  about  this 
problem  of  discrimination. 

And  the  discrimination  is  of  a  par- 
ticularly reprehensible  sort.  It  is  dis- 
crimination on  the  basis  of  economic 
class  or  wealth.  It  says  that  we  will  tax 
all  Americans,  we  will  tax  working 
Americans  and  to  use  their  tax  money 
to  permit  a  very  few  at  the  very  top  of 
the  economic  scale  to  derive  enormous 
benefits.  It  is  redistribution  of  income 
up  the  income  scale.  It  imposes  a  tax 
on  the  factory  workers  to  provide  a  fi- 
nancial benefit  to  the  factory  owners. 
Now  that  is  what  has  occurred  in 
this  area.  That  is  why  President 
Ronald  Reagan  proposed  to  the  Con- 
gress to  eliminate  such  discrimination. 
President  Reagan  recognized  the  exist- 
ence of  discrimination  and  said  to  the 
Congress.  "I  want  you  to  end  that  dis- 
crimination." That  is  why  section  89  of 
the  Tax  Code  has  become  known  as 
the  antidiscrimination  provision  in  the 
provision  of  health  benefits  with  the 
use  of  public  funds. 

President  Bush  agrees  with  Presi- 
dent Reagan.  President  Bush  is  op- 
posed to  the  repeal  of  the  antidiscrimi- 
nation provisions  because  he  recog- 
nizes as  inconsistent  with  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  American  law  the 
financing  through  the  taxes  paid  by 
all  Americans  of  discrimination 
against  some  Americans. 
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Repeal  of  section  89  would  return  us 
to  a  time  and  a  practice  in  which  dis- 
crimination was  practiced,  discrimina- 
tion against  the  poor  and  working 
people,  taking  their  tax  money  to 
create  a  benefit  in  a  highly  discrimina- 
tory fashion  for  those  at  the  very  top 
of  the  income  scale. 

I  agree  with  President  Reagan.  I 
agree  with  President  Bush.  This 
should  not  occur. 

It  is  equally  indisputable  that  the 
section  89  provisions  as  written  are  un- 
workable. As  so  often  occurs,  in  an  at- 
tempt to  achieve  fairness,  complexity 
was  created,  complexity  that  imposed 
a  burden  on  thousands  of  American 
corporations  and  businesses  which 
went  beyond  what  was  needed  to 
eliminate  discrimination.  And  it  is  for 
that  reason  that  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee and  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee and  President  Bush  now  favor 
action  to  continue  the  practice  of 
eliminating  discrimination  but  doing  it 
in  a  manner  that  is  less  onerous  and 
more  fair  than  exists  in  section  89. 

That  is  what  is  at  stake  here.  A  vote 
to  repeal  section  89  is  a  vote  to  return 
to  a  time  and  a  practice  of  discrimina- 
tion that  is  inconsistent  with  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  American  law;  a 
practice  which  President  Reagan  op- 
posed; a  practice  which  President 
Bush  opposes;  and  a  practice  which 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  Sena- 
tors and  Congressmen  oppose.  That  is 
what  is  at  stake  here. 

If  you  repeal  section  89,  do  not 
doubt  for  a  moment  that  any  effort  to 
impose  new  antidiscrimination  rules 
will  also  be  opposed.  Of  course,  not  on 
those  grounds.  Those  who  practice  the 
discrimination  now  deny  its  existence, 
but  there  will  be  other  reasons,  and 
the  way  to  do  this  consistent  with  the 
fundamental  principles  of  American 
law  and  consistent  with  sound  public 
policy  and  consistent  with  the  Presi- 
dent's policy— President  Bush  and  his 
predecessor.  President  Reagan— is  to 
support  the  amendment  which  I  have 
offered  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Texas,  the  chairman  of  the  Pi- 
nance  Committee,  supported  by  the 
ranking  Republican  member  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee,  and  permit  this  to 
go  forward  so  we  can  accomplish  the 
objective  in  a  soimd,  rational  way  and 
not  take  us  back  to  a  day  and  a  time 
which  no  American  should  favor  and 
support:  Discrimination  in  the  use  of 
public  funds  against  some  Americans, 
a  particularly  reprehensible  practice 
that  imposed  a  tax  on  the  thousands 
of  factory  workers  to  provide  discrimi- 
nation in  favor  of  the  factory  owners. 

So  we  have  to  deal  with  this  prob- 
lem, and  I  believe  the  course  laid  out 
by  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee  and  the  ranking 
Republican  member  of  that  committee 
and  President  Bush  and  President 
Bush's  Secretary  of  Treasury  is  the 
appropriate  course  of  action. 


Mr.  KASTEN.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  interrupt  for  one  moment 
to  remind  the  Senate,  there  is  an  order 
for  the  Senate  to  recess  at  the  hour  of 
12:30  p.m.  until  the  hour  of  2:15  p.m. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
understand  that  there  are  at  least  two 
Senators  here  who  wish  to  speak  in 
support  of  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin.  I,  therefore,  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  for 
the  commencement  of  the  recess  to  be 
deferred  until  12:45  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Will  the  Senator 
yield?  I  simply  want  to  say  as  this  dis- 
cussion has  evolved  today,  it  shifted 
more  and  more  toward  this  discrimina- 
tion question  and  less  and  less  toward 
the  paperwork,  the  regulatory  prob- 
lems, the  fact  that  health  and  insur- 
ance plans  are  going  to  be  dropped. 

I  simply  want  to  say  as  the  author 
proposing  this  amendment  that  we  in 
no  way  are  supporting  any  kind  of  dis- 
criminatory practices  in  the  law,  and  I 
read  earlier  this  morning  the  anti-dis- 
crimination laws  that  existed  prior  to 
the  1986  Tax  Reform  Act.  I  think  that 
the  prior  law,  if  enforced,  would  solve 
the  problem.  And  if  the  prior  law  did 
not  solve  the  problem,  that  section  89 
is  going  way  beyond  what  we  need. 

The  Senator  stated  it  is  indisputable 
there  is  widespread  abuse  and  discrim- 
ination in  this  area.  I  simply  want  to 
say  to  the  majority  leader  respectfully 
that  that  is  not  indisputable.  In  testi- 
mony before  the  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee less  than  a  month  ago.  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  administration.  Dan 
Trier.  Treasury  Department's  tax 
counsel,  made  clear  that  there  was  no 
clear  pattern  of  abuse  under  previous 
law. 

He  stated:  "It  is  fair  to  say  that 
there  was  not  at  the  time  of  the  1986 
act  any  concrete  evidence  that  major 
groups  of  employees  of  companies 
were  going  uncovered."  He  went  on  to 
say,  speaking  then  personally  for  him- 
self: "I  myself  represented  quite  a  few 
small  businesses  in  practice,  and  in 
fact  I  did  not  see  wholesale  discrimina- 
tion." 

So  the  point  I  want  to  make  is,  it  is 
disputable  as  to  whether  there  is 
wholesale  discrimination  or,  for  that 
matter,  any  discrimination.  The  point 
is.  whatever  we  are  talking  about,  sec- 
tion 89  goes  way  beyond  in  terms  of 
common  sense  and  balance. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  If  I  can  simply 
comment.  I  accept  the  Senator's  state- 
ment, of  course,  as  read.  It  obviously  is 
disputable  there  is  discrimination.  I 
stand  corrected  in  that  regard,  al- 
though I  remain  convinced  there  was 


widespread  discrimination.  I  respect 
the  Senator's  point  of  view.  I  simply 
say  with  respect  to  the  Senator's  in- 
tention, no  one  who  practices  discrimi- 
nation acknowledges  that  as  an  inten- 
tion. There  is  always  another  reason 
given.  The  practical  effect  would  be.  if 
one  accepts  the  premise  of  discrimina- 
tion or  the  possibility  of  discrimina- 
tion, that  repeal  of  section  89  would 
permit  that  to  occur. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Might  I  ask  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader,  I  heard 
him  request  additional  time  until  12:45 
p.m.  I  just  want  to  note  from  my 
standpoint,  I  want  to  speak  at  some 
point.  By  your  asking  to  extend,  it 
does  not  mean  that  when  we  return 
from  the  break  there  would  not  be  an 
opportunity  for  others  to  speak,  does 
it? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  No. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  If  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  wants  to  come  back 
after  the  recess,  if  I  can  get  the  floor.  I 
can  speak  to  this  issue? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Yes.  I  am  about  to 
propound  a  unanimous  consent  re- 
quest in  which  I  will  make  clear  that 
this  debate  will  continue.  As  I  have 
told  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  previ- 
ously, I  want  to  give  everybody  who 
wants  to  speak  on  this  subject  the  op- 
portunity to  do  so,  including  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  majori- 
ty leader,  and  I  say  with  respect  to 
this  issue  of  the  practice  of  discrimina- 
tion, I  understand  your  view,  people 
do  not  admit  it.  I  will  just  share  with 
you  and  with  the  Senate,  I  had  200 
business  people  from  New  Mexico  in 
one  room  and  five  experts  who  han- 
dled business  for  all  of  them— lawyers, 
people  who  plan  health  care,  consult- 
ants—and not  one  time  did  either  the 
consultants  who  handle  50  percent  of 
the  work  in  that  area,  no  one  when 
asked  by  this  Senator,  no  one  had  a 
problem  with  plans  in  existence  or 
being  plarmed  that  were  discriminato- 
ry. None. 

I  guarantee  you  what  they  were  wor- 
ried about  was  the  discrimination  that 
is  going  to  occur  because  they  are  not 
going  to  have  health  care  for  many  of 
their  employees.  They  call  that  the 
sorry  end  to  this  legislation;  that  they 
were  either  going  to  cancel  or  those  in 
the  midst  of  plans  were  not  going  to 
do  them.  I  frankly  did  not  believe  that 
until  I  saw  them  there  and  heard 
them  speak.  Had  it  just  been  a  busi- 
nessman or  woman.  I  might  have  said, 
well,  that  is  them.  But  I  think  we  had 
a  very  broad  cross-section  of  legal  ad- 
vocates, of  consultants,  of  planners. 

I  really  did  not  leave  there,  I  say  to 
my  good  friend,  the  majority  leader, 
with  the  notion  that  in  my  State,  with 
many  small  businesses,  that  the  issue 
was  discrimination.  I  think  the  issue  is 
can  we  even  achieve  this  with  any 
degree  of  certainty  and,  if  not,  we  are 
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just  not  going  to  do  it.  That  is  what 
worries  me.  With  25,  30  million  unem- 
ployed, the  goal  of  this  should  not  be 
less  people  covered  under  the  guise  of 
nondiscrimination.  It  should  be  more. 
I  am  convinced  that  it  will  not  be  more 
unless  this  is  totally  overhauled. 

Frankly,  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Finance  Committee,  with  his 
resolution,  has  to  be  acting  in  good 
faith  that  we  can  overhaul  this.  Three 
months  ago,  no  one  was  very  interest- 
ed, but  the  problem  was  out  there.  I 
do  not  blame  that  on  anyone.  As  you 
get  closer  to  the  date,  it  even  gets 
worse.  I  believe  repealing  it  would  not 
necessarily  invite  discrimination,  nor 
would  it  disengage  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee from  writing  a  new  bill. 

I  would  like  to  support  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, but  I  look  at  this,  the  resolu- 
tion, I  am  wondering  on  some  very  im- 
portant issues  whether  they  are  going 
to  be  included  in  the  reform  package.  I 
think  we  have  a  much  better  chance 
of  getting  the  attention  of  everyone, 
including  attention  about  the  millions 
of  very  small  businessmen  and  women 
in  this  country  that  might  not  even 
need  this  so-called  protection  against 
their  intentions  and  their  propensity 
which  has  been  spoken  of  on  the  floor 
to  cover  themselves  and  not  their 
workers. 

Frankly,  I  do  not  believe  that.  I  do 
not  believe  there  is  any  hard  evidence 
that  the  thousands  of  small  business 
people  in  New  Mexico  with  5,  8,  9  em- 
ployees, or  if  we  did  not  have  this  law. 
intend  to  buy  health  coverage  that 
covers  them  heavily  and  their  workers 
in  a  miserly  manner.  I  do  not  believe 
that.  I  did  not  see  any  evidence  of  it 
and,  frankly,  to  put  a  new  law  in  that 
is  going  to  take  10,  15  million  small 
businessmen,  10  and  under— and  that 
is  the  bulk  of  Americans;  in  my  State, 
that  is  90  percent— and  tell  them  the 
only  way  to  be  nondiscriminatory  is  to 
put  them  under  this  law,  I  submit  you 
could  study  them  for  3  or  4  years  and 
you  would  probably  find  they  were  not 
discriminated  against  and  then  maybe 
we  would  have  proof. 

And  if  you  found  them  discriminat- 
ing, then  you  put  in  this  law.  I  think  it 
is  absurd  to  take  10-and-under  employ- 
ee businesses  in  this  country  and 
submit  them  to  the  rigors  of  any  of 
these  bills  I  have  seen.  While  the  in- 
tentions are  good— I  heard  it  was  going 
to  be  20  and  under  with  a  new  set  of 
simplified  rules— frankly,  I  think  we 
ought  to  give  them  all  a  break,  take 
them  out  from  under  it  for  3  or  4 
years  and  study  them.  If  you  find  a 
pattern  of  discrimination,  put  them  in. 
I  venture  to  say  you  will  not. 

That  is  how  I  feel  about  it.  That  is 
why  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  send  it 
back  under  a  vague  resolution.  We 
ought  to  repeal  it  and  let  them  start 
over.  I  believe  they  will  get  a  bill  here 
quickly  and  I  believe  it  will  pass. 


I  do  not  believe  that  the  majority 
leader  is  right,  that  the  American 
business  community  will  come  back 
and  oppose  one  that  is  clearly  intelli- 
gent, lucid,  easy  to  follow,  understand- 
able, and  operable.  I  do  not  believe 
they  will  be  heard  if  they  do.  But  this 
law  cannot  be  fixed  with  resolutions  of 
good  intention.  It  is  just  too  bad.  It  is 
absolutely  the  best  example  I  have 
seen  of  good  intentions,  as  the  Senator 
has  said,  that  go  awry  in  the  regula- 
tory process. 

I  would  venture  to  say  that  those 
who  passed  this  very  simple  state- 
ment, when  they  put  it  into  law,  never 
imagined  it  would  take  43  pages  if  IRS 
regulations  to  carry  it  out.  I  imagine 
when  they  see  it,  when  they  hear  it, 
those  well-intentioned  Senators  and 
Representatives  must  indeed  wonder 
what  in  the  world  they  wrote  in  that 
statute. 

So  I  believe  we  ought  to  go  ahead 
and  start  with  a  clean  sweep,  and  I  do 
not  believe  that  means  I  want  discrim- 
ination, because  I  do  not,  for  certain. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
spect the  position  of  the  Senator,  of 
course,  but  I  do  not  accept  his  logic 
that  you  can  write  a  good  law  after 
repeal  but  you  cannot  write  a  good  law 
absent  repeal.  I  simply  reject  that  ar- 
gument as  being  without  any  founda- 
tion of  logic,  and  indeed  I  think  pre- 
cisely the  opposite  is  true,  that  revi- 
sion, a  fair,  sensible  revision,  is  much 
more  likely  to  occur  through  the  pro- 
cedure proposed  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  Republican  member  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  than  through  the 
procedure  which  the  Senator  supports. 
I  respect  his  difference  of  opinion.  I 
just  say  to  him  that  that  is  my  view. 

Mr.  President,  I  had  intended  to  pro- 
pound a  unanimous-consent  request, 
but  in  view  of  the  length  of  this 
debate  I  will  defer  doing  so  until  after 
the  party  caucuses,  when  it  is  obvious 
that  debate  will  have  to  resume  on 
this  matter  because  there  are  so  many 
Senators  who  wish  to  speak  on  it. 

Mr.  COATS.  If  the  majority  leader 
will  yield  for  a  moment,  I  would  be 
happy  to  make  remarks  for  I  minute 
or  so  as  to  what  my  intentions  are. 
That  might  help  with  the  schedule 
later  on. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  recess 
be  extended  for  1  minute  to  permit 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  to  address 
the  Senate  on  the  subject,  and  at  the 
conclusion  of  his  remarks  the  Senate 
then  stand  in  recess  imtil  2:15. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears  none 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
advised  that  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana wishes  to  address  the  Senate  for 
1  minute  on  the  same  subject.  I  amend 
my  request  and  ask  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  remarks  of  the  Senator 


from  Indiana,  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana be  recognized  for  1  minute. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  Leader,  if  I 
might,  2  minutes,  on  another  subject. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  On  another  subject 
and  it  is  another  minute— that  the 
Senator  from  Montana  be  allowed  to 
address  the  Senate  for  2  minutes,  at 
the  conclusion  of  which  the  Senate 
will  stand  in  recess  until  2:15. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
it  is  good  public  policy  to  encourage 
employers  to  offer  health  benefits  and 
associated  benefits  as  a  part  of  their 
employment  policy.  I  think  it  is  also 
good  policy  to  ensure  that  all  employ- 
ers have  equal  access  to  those  benefits. 
That  was  what  the  intent  of  this  body 
was.  Unfortunately,  the  results  are 
just  the  opposite. 

Section  89  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  was  designed  and  enacted  with 
the  intention  of  promoting  fairness  in 
employer-sponsored  benefit  plans  by 
discouraging  plans  that  favor  highly 
compensated  employees  over  other 
employees.  Yet,  the  statute  as  it  now 
reads  is  too  complex  and  too  expensive 
to  administer.  The  costs  and  risks  to 
an  employer  of  maintaining  a  benefit 
plan  under  the  gun  of  section  89  are 
prohibitive  for  most  small  business. 

The  complex  provision  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  goes  far  beyond 
simply  ensuring  against  discrimination 
in  plan  structures.  Section  89  actually 
redefines  discrimination.  Equal  access 
by  all  employees  is  no  longer  enough. 
Section  89  requires  employers  to 
ensure  equal  participation  between 
highly  compensated  employees  and 
those  not  highly  compensated. 

Section  89  will  require  businesses  to 
collect  and  analyze  a  maasive  amount 
of  information  about  their  benefit 
plans  in  order  to  comply  with  the  new 
tests  that  are  established.  Under  sec- 
tion 89  all  benefit  plans  will  be  subject 
to  two  types  of  tests:  First,  nondis- 
crimination requirements,  that  test 
the  plan  to  determine  whether  highly 
compensated  employees  are  dispropor- 
tionately benefited  over  other  employ- 
ees; second,  qualification  require- 
ments, which  require  minimum  stand- 
ards for  establishing  and  communicat- 
ing benefit  plans. 

If  an  employer  fails  to  fully  comply 
with  any  of  the  many  and  complex 
provisions  of  section  89,  both  the  em- 
ployer and  the  employee  would  face 
significant  new  tax  burdens.  For  ex- 
ample, an  employer  that  failed  to 
meet  the  qualification  requirement  in 
a  situation  where  his  employee  had  re- 
ceived $100,000  in  benefits  for  cata- 
strophic medical  expenses  during  the 
preceeding  year  could  be  compelled  to 
pay  an  excise  tax  of  $28,000  just  for 
that  one  employee.  The  employee 
himself  could  also  be  taxed  on  the 
entire  $100,000.  The  results  of  section 
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89  will  therefore  be  to  punish  both 
employers  and  employees  for  provid- 
ing and  taking  part  in  a  health  benefit 
plan. 

Section  89  will  have  the  effect  of 
forcing  many  small  businesses  to 
simply  eliminate  the  health  care  bene- 
fit plans  they  now  offer  rather  than 
incur  the  significant  expenses  and  li- 
abilities that  section  89  will  bring 
down  upon  them.  I  have  received  nu- 
merous letters  and  phone  calls  from 
small  business  owners  all  across  Indi- 
ana informing  me  of  their  intention  to 
do  away  with  their  employee  health 
benefit  plans  rather  than  risk  colliding 
with  section  89.  This  would  not  be  to 
the  benefit  of  employees  who  would 
have  to  pay  more  for  health  care  in- 
surance without  the  benefit  of  a  group 
plan.  This  result  is  what  section  89  ac- 
tually encourages,  and  this  makes  for 
bad  public  policy. 

Section  89,  as  it  is  currently  written, 
creates  many  more  problems  than  it 
attempts  to  solve.  The  Congress  must 
reopen  and  readdress  this  issue,  and 
we  must  do  it  quickly. 

As  I  travel  across  the  State  of  Indi- 
ana, I  speak  with  employer  after  em- 
ployer who  say,  "Senator,  there  is  no 
way  that  I,  as  a  small  business  man  or 
woman,  can  administer  this  plan.  Can 
you  explain  it  to  me?" 

I  must  admit  that  I  cannot  fully  ex- 
plain it.  Neither  can  their  accountants 
or  their  attorneys. 

The  cost  of  the  administrative 
burden  of  putting  this  plan  in  place  is 
resulting  in  exactly  the  result  not  in- 
tended. It  is  driving  employers  out  of 
the  business  of  providing  employee 
health  benefits.  It  is  causing  the  can- 
cellation of  plans  and  it  is  giving  us 
just  the  opposite  result. 

I  am  encouraged  by  the  fact  there  is 
an  indication  now  that  we  are  going  to 
revisit  section  89  in  one  of  two  ways: 
we  are  either  going  to  repeal  the  law 
and  write  a  new  one  that  is  workable 
and  achievable,  or  we  are  going  to 
revise  the  existing  law  to  make  it 
something  with  which  all  business 
people  can  comply. 

So  I  am  at  least  encouraged  by  that, 
and  I  thank  the  majority  leader  for 
yielding  time  and  the  Chair  for  its  pa- 
tience. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  is  recognized 
for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  passage  of  the  dire 
emergency  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill.  This  bill  contains  the  $6.6 
million  necessary  to  fully  fund  the  Es- 
sential Air  Service  [ELAS]  Program. 

Pew  issues  are  more  important  to  me 
than  ensuring  that  Montanans  receive 
adequate  air  transportation. 

Now  our  rural  communities  can 
resume  planning  for  their  future  eco- 
nomic development  without  having 
the  threat  of  losing  air  service  hanging 
over  their  heads. 


Before  the  Airline  Deregulation  Act 
of  1978  became  law.  Congress  provided 
for  a  national  airline  system.  Commu- 
nities important  to  the  national 
system,  but  capable  of  generating  only 
limited  loads,  were  served  and  support- 
ed by  higher  density  markets. 

During  the  deregulation  debate  in 
1978,  it  became  clear  that  the  national 
system  was  at  risk.  Because  I  was  con- 
cerned that  small  and  rural  communi- 
ties would  be  subject  to  discrimina- 
tion, I  voted  against  deregulation— one 
of  very  few  Senators  who  did. 

In  an  attempt  to  alleviate  this  prob- 
lem. Congress  adopted  the  EAS  Pro- 
gram which  provides  subsidized  service 
to  these  areas. 

This  program  is  as  important  today 
as  it  was  in  1978. 

Essential  air  service  allows  passen- 
gers to  meet  connections  with  other 
flights  and  provides  access  to  health 
and  commercial  centers  in  Montana  as 
well  as  other  States.  EAS  also  provides 
access  to  Montana  markets  and  allows 
Montanans  to  send  and  receive  neces- 
sary business  and  agricultural  supplies 
and  parts. 

Without  adequate  air  transporta- 
tion, Montana's  economy,  which  is  al- 
ready suffering  from  depressed  condi- 
tions, would  be  dealt  a  severe  blow. 

That  is  why,  when  the  Department 
of  Transportation  proposed  eliminat- 
ing EAS  service  to  seven  Montana 
communities,  I  threatened  to  filibuster 
then  DOT  Secretary-designate  Samuel 
Skinner's  confirmation. 

There  was  no  way  I  was  going  to 
allow  the  DOT  to  virtually  cut  off  half 
of  the  State  of  Montana  from  the  rest 
of  the  world.  Residents  in  Glasgow 
would  have  had  to  drive  282  miles  to 
catch  a  plane.  That's  further  than 
driving  from  here  to  Raleigh,  NC. 
People  living  in  Glendive  and  Wolf 
Point  would  have  had  to  drive  the  dis- 
tance between  here  and  New  York 
City. 

I  also  invited  Mr.  Skinner  to  meet 
with  myself  and  21  other  Senators  to 
discuss  his  position  on  the  EAS  Pro- 
gram prior  to  his  confirmation  vote  by 
the  Senate.  I  was  pleased  when  this 
meeting,  and  a  hearing  I  had  sched- 
uled in  my  rural  economy  subcommit- 
tee proved  to  be  unnecessary.  They 
were  unnecessary  because  the  DOT 
agreed  to  put  the  ball  back  in  Con- 
gress' court  and  let  us  fully  fund  the 
program  through  supplemental  appro- 
priations. 

During  my  conversations  with  Mr. 
Skinner,  I  asked  him  to  come  to  Mon- 
tana and  travel  to  our  EAS  communi- 
ties—Glasgow, Glendive,  Havre,  Lewis- 
town,  Miles  City,  Sidney,  West  Yellow- 
stone, and  Wolf  Point— to  see  first 
hand  how  critical  essential  air  service 
is  to  our  State. 

His  trip  is  tentatively  scheduled  for 
the  first  week  in  July.  I  think  this  will 
be  a  real  eye  opener. 


In  an  effort  to  ensure  that  this  EAS 
battle  does  not  happen  again  and 
again,  year  after  year,  I  will  soon  in- 
troduce legislation  to  make  the  EAS 
Program  an  entitlement  under  the  air- 
port and  airway  trust  fund.  That  way 
funds  will  always  be  available  for  the 
program. 

Once  again,  I  commend  Senator 
Byrd  and  my  other  colleagues  for  pre- 
serving the  Essential  Air  Service  Pro- 
gram. 

I  urge  the  conference  committee  to 
quickly  mark  up  this  legislation  so 
that  Congress  can  pass  the  final  ver- 
sion and  get  it  to  the  President's  desk 
for  his  signature. 


RECESS  UNTIL  2:15  P.M. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  stands  in  recess  until  2:15. 

Thereupon,  at  12:47  p.m.,  the  Senate 
recessed  until  2:15  p.m.;  whereupon, 
the  Senate  reassembled  when  called  to 
order  by  the  Presiding  Officer  [Mr. 
Lieberman]. 


DIRE  EMERGENCY  SUPPLEMEN- 
TAL APPROPRIATIONS,  FISCAL 
YEAR  1989 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

Mr.  SYMMS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  SymmsI. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  make 
a  parliamentary  inquiry.  Are  we  con- 
sidering the  supplemental? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  We 
are,  indeed. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  compliment  two  of  my  colleagues 
here  today,  both  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee 
from  Texas  and  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Wisconsin.  Both  are  here 
to  catalyze  the  issue  of  section  89  by 
placing  the  cutting  edge  of  various 
ideas  here  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  although  I  have  a 
great  deal  of  temptation  to  be  in  favor 
of  Senator  Bentsen's  legislation  as  of- 
fered in  the  majority  leader's  amend- 
ment, which  I  might  add,  is  largely 
some  very  fine  work  that  the  commit- 
tee has  been  working  on  to  correct  the 
bad  portions  of  section  89,  I  really  be- 
lieve it  would  be  premature  to  debate 
this  latest  legislation  to  modify  section 
89.  I  think  we  need  to  send  a  clear-cut 
message  to  our  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  states 
we  are  waiting  for  major  revisions  or 
outright  repeal. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  very  proud  to 
have  introduced  one  of  the  first  bills 
in  this  Congress  to  correct  the  mistake 
of  section  89.  I  very  well  remember  in 
the  summer  of  1988  when  I  received 
my  first  telephone  call  on  this  issue 
from  Sue  Brown  of  Lewiston,  ID.  She 
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is  a  professional  specializing  in  the 
pension  benefits  area,  and  she  pointed 
out  to  me  that  numerous  employers 
were  canceling  their  health  coverage 
in  order  to  escape  the  regulatory  bur- 
dens imposed  by  section  89.  They 
could  just  see  them  coming.  This 
single  phone  call  tipped  me  off  early 
In  1988  as  to  the  serious  mistake  Con- 
gress made  by  overshooting  the  mark 
In  the  1986  Tax  Reform  Act. 

I  have  to  commend  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  for  his  perseverance  in  re- 
peatedly forcing  this  issue  to  a  vote. 
Even  though  sometimes  it  is  difficult, 
I  think  it  is  important  that— if  we 
make  a  mistake— we  hold  our  feet  to 
the  fire  and  correct  the  problem.  We 
need  to  give  our  constituents  back 
home  explicit  information  about  ac- 
tions we  are  taking  as  elected  repre- 
sentatives to  correct  problems  such  as 
section  89. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  anybody  in 
this  Chamber  who  would  disagree  that 
we  need  fair  health  plans,  which  do 
not  benefit  only  a  certain  privileged 
few  in  any  given  company.  We  all 
want  employee  benefits  that  are  avail- 
able to  the  rank  and  file  workers. 
These  are  the  individuals  Congress  at- 
tempted to  protect  when  section  89 
was  adopted. 

I  think  the  intent  of  section  89  was  a 
noble  one,  but  it  has  been  carried  to 
such  a  far-reaching  degree  and  has 
become  so  complicated  and  costly  that 
the  business  community  of  America 
simply  is  unable  to  comply.  I  heard 
one  of  my  colleagues  remark  that  it 
would  take  90  million  hours  of  busi- 
nessmen's time  simply  to  figure  out 
how  to  comply  with  section  89.  I  have 
even  heard  other  figures  passed 
around  this  Chamber  that  claim  the 
costs  of  accounting  and  legal  fees,  in 
order  to  try  to  figure  out  how  to 
comply  with  section  89,  would  easily 
surpass  the  $1  billion  mark. 

I  again  want  to  compliment  my  good 
friend  from  Wisconsin;  I  will  be  voting 
for  his  amendment.  At  the  same  time, 
I  fully  agree  with  the  statements  of 
many  other  Senators  which  speak  to 
the  possibility  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives rejecting  our  action,  be- 
cause Senator  Kasten's  amendment 
might  touch  on  their  constitutional 
prerogative  to  originate  matters  of 
taxation. 

On  the  other  hand,  though,  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  also  a 
body  that  must  account  to  the  voters. 
They  also  have  to  face  election,  and 
they  are  also  hearing  from  the  Sue 
Browns  of  America— the  professional 
accountants  and  others  that  work  in 
the  health  care  field.  They  are  hear- 
ing from  those  people,  and  they  will 
have  to  account  for  their  actions. 
They  may  just  opt  to  accept  the 
Kasten  amendment,  should  we  give 
them  »n  opportunity. 

Considering  this,  it  would  be  appro- 
priate if  the  Kasten  amendment  was 


immediately  passed  and  signed  into 
law  by  the  President.  We  could  then 
go  back  and  take  a  look  at  the  various 
proposals  offered  to  modify  section  89. 
The  legislation  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman  from  Texas,  for  ex- 
ample, has  a  great  deal  of  merit  to  it. 
Other  proposals  presented  in  the 
other  body  could  also  be  considered. 
We  could  in  short,  start  over  on  this. 

Even  though  section  89  is  considered 
a  taxation  measure,  I  must  say  that  I 
have  never  viewed  it  as  such.  Although 
section  89  is  part  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  and  governs  the  deductibil- 
ity of  business  expenses  from  the  com- 
putation of  taxes,  it  really  is  only  the 
regulation  of  business  by  Uncle  Sam, 
by  Big  Brother  in  Washington,  DC. 
Section  89  mandates  business  prac- 
tices; it  tells  companies  what  they 
ought  to  be  doing  and  what  they 
should  not  be  doing  in-so-far  as  em- 
ployee benefits  are  concerned.  It's  as  if 
Congress  believed  businesses  do  not 
care  about  their  employees  in  the  first 
place. 

I  think  most  of  my  colleagues  will 
agree  that  if  you  go  up  and  down  Main 
Street,  U.S.A.,  whether  in  Idaho,  Wis- 
consin, Missouri,  Texas.  West  Virginia, 
or  Connecticut,  almost  99.9  percent  of 
the  people  who  run  the  drugstores, 
the  lumber  yards,  the  feed  stores,  the 
shoe  stores,  the  merchandising,  and 
grocery  stores  of  America,  do  not  even 
consider  buying  employee  benefit 
plans  that  do  not  include  all  of  their 
steady  and  regular  employees.  Most 
businesses  cover  everyone.  Agreed, 
there  are  some  exceptions  that  trig- 
gered section  89  in  the  first  place.  I 
think,  though,  in  most  areas  business- 
es take  care  of  their  employees. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  does  have 
a  right  to  originate  bills  which  repeal 
excessive  regulation  of  business.  I  do 
not  think  we  should  accept  the  argu- 
ment that  this  is  only  a  taxation  issue. 
We  should  flatly  state  that  we  are  cor- 
recting an  overextension  of  the  long 
arm  of  the  Federal  Government, 
which  is  interfering  in  the  affairs  of 
free  people  trying  to  run  their  own 
business,  and  are  already  taking  care 
of  their  employees,  satisfying  their 
customers,  and  running  a  successful 
business  operation. 

I  think  by  and  large,  the  Nation  is 
better  off  by  leaving  business  regula- 
tions to  an  absolute  minimum.  We 
have  achieved  far  more  as  a  nation  by 
allowing  business  to  produce  increased 
wealth;  better  health  care;  a  better 
standard  of  living;  improved  housing; 
lower  priced,  cleaner,  safer,  and 
healthier  food.  Section  89  is  just  a  case 
where  Congress  went  too  far.  We 
ought  to  admit  it,  and  repeal  section 
89  immediately.  We  could  then  start 
over  on  this  issue. 

I  also  want  to  call  my  colleagues'  at- 
tention to  a  final  and  central  reason 
why  we  should  adopt  this  amendment 
today  and  carry  it  through  conference. 


This  is  an  opportunity  to  strike  now 
while  the  iron  is  hot.  We  have  a  saying 
out  in  the  West;  "The  best  time  to  kill 
a  rattlesnake  is  when  you  have  the 
club  in  your  hand."  You  do  not  put  it 
off,  you  do  not  delay,  you  just  do  it  on 
the  spot  and  you  have  the  problem 
solved.  I  share  the  concern  of  some  of 
my  colleagues  on  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee and  others  in  the  House  and 
Senate  have,  about  the  discrimination 
issue.  We  can  take  these  concerns  into 
account  without  weakening  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Kasten  amendment.  I 
think  clearly  this  is  an  opportimity  to 
vote  to  repeal  section  89.  I  intend  to 
vote  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  on  this,  even  though, 
as  I  have  said,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Finance  Committee  has  in- 
troduced a  good  bill  on  this  subject, 
which  offers  substantial  reform. 

The  success  of  Chairman  Bentsen's 
legislation,  Mr.  President,  is  going  to 
depend  on  whether  Congress  can  avoid 
a  sequester  in  October  of  this  year 
under  the  Budget  Act. 

I  must  say,  this  is  actually  somewhat 
of  a  risky  assumption.  I  think  it  is 
risky  because  the  House  has  not  yet 
been  able  to  demonstrate  to  the 
Senate  that  they  will  be  able  to 
comply  with  the  budget  resolution  in  a 
manner  the  P»resident  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Senate  will  accept.  If 
the  President  cannot  accept  the  tax 
proposals  that  the  House  may  send  to 
the  Senate,  and  which  the  Senate  may 
send  to  the  President,  there  will  be  a 
veto  of  the  budget  reconciliation  bill," 
and  no  repeal  or  substantial  modifica- 
tion of  section  89,  no  matter  how 
much  we  may  want  to  do  it,  will  be 
able  to  be  done  until  later  this  year. 
Today  may  be  our  best  opportunity  to 
kill  this  rattlesnake  while  we  have  the 
chance.  In  other  words,  we  have  the 
hoe  in  our  hand;  let's  chop  the  head 
off  of  this  regulative  nightmare.  Let 
us  stop  this  before  we  get  in  a  position 
where  we  are  being  manipulated  by 
the  House,  which  could  say,  if  you 
want  to  fix  section  89,  you  have  to 
vote  for  tax  increases  in  order  to  pay 
for  other  spending.  I  think  this  is 
something  that  all  Senators  should 
think  about.  As  a  footnote,  I  happen 
to  have  a  way  to  pay  for  section  89  by 
reducing  the  capital  gains  tax  rate,  but 
I  am  not  sure  that  this  can  pass  either. 

When  you  look  at  the  political  and 
philosophical  makeup  of  the  other 
body,  and  possibly  even  this  body,  I 
am  not  so  sure  that  we  will  be  able  to 
pass  an  amendment  that  would  clearly 
encourage  and  reduce  the  cost  of  cap- 
ital in  this  country  and  facilitate  the 
ability  of  people  to  do  business.  I 
think  we  may  continue  to  say  that  the 
House  is  not  ready  to  adopt  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  capital  gains  tax  to  gener- 
ate the  necessary  $4.8  billion,  which  it 
would  generate  in  new  revenues,  much 
less  the  larger  amount  of  gross  reve- 
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nues  that  we  may  need.  I  think  Sena- 
tors should  think  about  this  today:  if 
we  vote  against  the  Kasten  amend- 
ment and  vote  for  the  Mitchell  substi- 
tute, come  October  we  may  be  faced 
with  a  dilemma.  If  a  budget  reconcilia- 
tion is  not  reached,  we  will  then  be 
asked  to  vote  for  some  kind  of  obnox- 
ious, antigTowth,  anticapitalistic  tax 
increase  in  order  to  fix  section  89. 

I  think  this  is  one  situation  we  do 
not  want  to  be  in.  Moreover,  I  do  not 
think  the  President  wants  to  have  the 
Congress  in  such  a  position.  He  cer- 
tainly made  it  very  clear  in  his  elec- 
tion campaign,  that  he  did  not  want 
new  taxes.  He  wants  us  to  live  within 
revenue  growth  that  is  already  possi- 
ble. He  has  signed  off  on  a  small  por- 
tion of  revenue,  which  could  be  gener- 
ated by  cutting  the  rates  on  capital 
gains  and  I  think  in  order  to  generate 
that  revenue,  we  need  to  be  thinking 
of  the  whole  picture,  not  just  of  this 
isolated  issue. 

Mr.  P»resident,  I  am  saying  this 
again,  if  the  Congress  fails  to  agree  to 
a  capital  gains  tax  reduction  to  gener- 
ate the  necessary  revenue  for  the 
budget  resolution,  then  the  chairman's 
proposal  to  substantially  modify  sec- 
tion 89  may  not  become  law;  and  the 
current  law— the  abominable  current 
law— could  end  up  remaining  on  the 
books.  The  IRS  will,  at  that  point, 
have  no  choice  but  to  enforce  section 
89,  unless  of  course  a  further  delay 
were  adopted. 

Indeed  it  may  be  the  strategy  of  the 
House  to  hold  the  Senate  hostage  on 
this  very  issue  so  that  we  will  be 
forced  to  vote  for  a  tax  increase  in 
order  to  get  substantial  modification 
of  section  89.  In  other  words,  we  may 
face  this  in  October  with  a  gun  held  to 
our  head.  Mr.  President,  if  we  want  to 
modify  section  89  and  eliminate  the 
need  for  new  taxes,  we  should  vote  in 
favor  of  the  Kasten  amendment.  I 
think  we  should  avoid  these  kinds  of 
situations. 

I  for  one  do  not  intend  to  be  caught 
in  that  dilemma  in  October  if  I  can 
possibly  avoid  it.  This  is  why  I  am 
going  to  vote  against  the  Mitchell  sub- 
stitute and  in  favor  of  the  Kasten 
amendment.  At  a  later  date  I  might 
vote  for  the  Mitchell  substitute.  I 
want  to  address  the  fairness  issue  in 
employee  benefits  and  do  it  in  a 
proper  fashion  within  the  Senate  Pi- 
nance  Committee.  We  can  then  bring 
this  issue  to  the  Senate  floor  and  work 
with  it. 

Now  is  the  time,  Mr.  President,  and  I 
would  urge  my  colleagues  to  not  be 
misgtiided;  we  need  to  realize  what  we 
are  getting  into  if  we  turn  down  the 
opportunity  to  vote  for  the  Kasten 
amendment  and  repeal  section  89. 

Mr.  President.  I  thank  my  col- 
leagues. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Bond]. 

Mr.  BOND.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  express  my  support  for  the 
amendment  offered  by  my  friend  from 
Wisconsin.  As  a  cosponsor,  I  feel  very 
strongly  that  section  89  should  be  re- 
pealed, and  while  section  89  will  have 
a  grave  impact  on  employers  of  all 
sizes,  it  is  the  small  business  communi- 
ty and  its  employees  who  will  pay  the 
greatest  price  in  lost  production,  lost 
profits,  and  lost  health  benefits. 

Having  said  that,  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant for  us  to  focus  also  on  the  impact 
that  this  will  have  on  school  districts, 
other  local  governments,  charitable, 
and  not-for-profit  employers  who  will 
be  covered  as  well. 

Over  the  past  several  months,  liter- 
ally hundreds  of  small  business  owners 
have  written  and  called  my  office  to 
express  their  opposition  to  section  89, 
particularly  as  it  applies  to  health 
benefit  plans.  Several  problems  of 
major  concern  are  causing  the  small 
business  owners  of  Missouri  to  cry  out 
for  relief: 

First,  complication  of  the  section: 

Second,  the  time  that  will  have  to  be 
expended  trying  to  understand  it: 

Third,  the  high  cost  of  consultants 
to  insure  that  plans  are  nondiscrimina- 
tory: and 

Fourth,  the  threat  of  severe  tax  pen- 
alties. 

The  majority  of  small  business 
owners  who  have  contacted  me,  offer 
the  best  health  plan  they  can  afford 
to  their  employees  and  they  do  not  un- 
derstand why  they  are  being  penalized 
for  trying  to  be  responsible  employers. 

While  this  legislation  might  have 
been  enacted  with  good  intentions,  the 
result  to  Missouri  employers  and  their 
employees  will  be  catastrophic.  Some 
employers  have  dropped  and  many 
others  are  considering  dropping  their 
plans. 

Instead  of  offering  group  plans,  em- 
ployers may  elect  to  pay  the  monetary 
value  of  the  policy  directly  to  employ- 
ees, the  result  of  which  could  be  that 
many  employees  will  not  spend  the 
money  on  health  coverage,  will  not  be 
able  to  get  coverage  on  their  own  due 
to  existing  health  problems,  or  will 
only  be  able  to  get  coverage  at  a  great- 
ly increased  price. 

We  have  heard,  as  my  good  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Idaho,  has  said, 
from  accountants  and  lawyers  who  tell 
us  of  the  significant  numbers  of  em- 
ployers who  are  saying  "I  cannot  do  it: 
I  cannot  put  up  with  these  problems:  I 
want  to  get  out." 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  share 
some  of  the  conunents  I  have  received 
from  businesses  in  Missouri: 

From  Wilson-Tumer-Gavln,  Inc.,  an 
insurance  company  in  Joplin,  MO: 

This  particular  law  has  created  more 
problems,  chtios.  and  other  areas  of  concern 
than  any  I  can  remember  in  45  years.  I  have 


been  involved  in  insurance  •  *  *  for  over  30 
years;  and  I  have  never  seen  so  much  unrest 
as  this  •  •  •  on  many  occasions  In  the  last  30 
days,  employers  have  indicated  they  were 
going  to  discontinue  the  group  health  insur- 
ance and  give  the  money  to  the  employees, 
and  let  him  seelt  his  own  coverage. 

Prom  Geo.  C.  Matteson  Co.,  Inc.,  a 
manufacturer  in  Independence,  MO: 

For  the  small  businessman  like  myself,  it 
has  become  a  virtual  nightmare  •  •  •  it 
places  an  economic  and  administrative 
burden  on  the  small  employer  far  out  of 
proportion,  in  my  view,  to  the  benefits  de- 
rived •  •  •  we  have  been  quoted  $5,000  for 
consulting  in  just  the  "testing"  phase  that 
even  now  is  filled  with  ambiguities  and  con- 
tradictions. 

From  Gunter  Exterminating  Co.  in 
Kansas  City.  MO: 

We  have  always  tried  to  offer  benefits  to 
our  employees  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis, 
but  to  pass  the  tests  required  by  "section 
89  ■  will  place  a  real  burden  on  us.  I  have 
had  estimates  from  various  sources  that  it 
would  post  us  from  $800  to  $1500  just  to 
comply  with  the  law!  •  •  •  this  may  force 
many  businesses,  including  my  own,  to 
simply  cancel  all  employee  benefit  pro- 
grams. •  *  * 

Prom  Plaza  Video  in  St.  Louis,  MO: 

For  the  last  few  weeks  we  have  been  mull- 
ing over  various  benefit  plans,  trying  to 
decide  which  to  make  available  to  our  em- 
ployees as  a  new  benefit.  Yesterday,  we  re- 
ceived information  on  section  89  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  and  for  the  time  being 
have  put  a  halt  to  the  thought  of  offering 
any  kind  of  plan.  The  costs,  potential  penal- 
ties and  record  keeping  requirements  aren't 
worth  it! 

Prom  Boone  County  Bank  in  Colum- 
bia, MO: 

It  increases  the  cost  of  doing  business,  dis- 
courages the  expansion  or  continuance  of 
fringe  benefits  for  employees,  and  is  a 
hidden  way  of  raising  taxes  for  the  Federal 
Government  *  *  *  I  am  also  a  member  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  two  non-profit  or- 
ganizations—the Visiting  Nurses  Association 
of  Central  Missouri,  and  the  Columbia  Area 
United  Way.  In  both  of  these  organizations, 
consideration  is  being  given  to  discounting 
benefits  and  adding  the  cost  of  those  bene- 
fits to  the  salaries  of  employees  in  lieu  of 
benefits. 

Prom  Cochran,  Oswald,  Barton, 
McDonald  «fe  Grahan,  law  offices  in 
Blue  Springs,  MO: 

Our  firm  represents  approximately  250 
small  corporation  •  *  *  to  the  letter  each 
and  every  one  of  them  have  problems,  com- 
plaints, and  difficulties  with  the  infamous 
section  89.  •  •  *  Some  are  simply  dropping 
all  their  health  insurance  benefits  and,  for 
that  matter,  some  other  Important  benefits 
to  themselves,  their  employees  and  their 
families,  along  with  it. 

Prom  the  Missouri  Restaurant  Asso- 
ciation: 

Many  employers  are  so  bewildered  that 
they  are  seriously  considering  discontinuing 
paid  health  and  life  insurance  benefits  for 
their  employees.  Obviously,  this  would  play 
into  the  hands  of  efforts  to  increase  tax  rev- 
enues, but  this  Is  contrary  to  efforts  to  pro- 
vide adequate  health  insurance  for  Ameri- 
can citizens  *  *  *  Congress  should  focus  its 
efforts  on  making  health  insurance  more  af- 
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fordable, not  more  costly,  cumbersome,  and 
difficult  to  administer. 

From  Beussink,  Hey,  Martin.  Naile 
&  Roe.  certified  public  accountants  in 
Cape  Girardeau,  MO: 

In  my  professional  judgment,  IRC  section 
89  is  poor  tax  policy  and  poor  social  policy. 
This  statute  is  unworkable  from  a  technical 
and  compliance  standpoint,  and  is  so  poten- 
tially punitive  that  many  employers  will 
choose  to  simply  reduce  or  eliminate  essen- 
tial employee  benefits  such  as  health  insur- 
ance rather  than  face  the  high  costs  of  com- 
pliance and  continuous  exposure  to  substan- 
tial IRS  penalties. 

And  finally,  from  Gasket  &  Seal 
Fabricators.  Inc.  in  St.  Louis.  MO: 

We  have  always  felt  it  our  obligation  to 
provide  health  insurance  at  no  cost  to  our 
employees,  pay  higher  wages  than  our  com- 
petitors, and  quite  simply  treat  our  employ- 
ees as  we  would  wish  to  be  treated  ourselves. 
However,  section  89  paperwork  require- 
ments now  make  me  wonder  why  we  ever 
provided  any  benefits.  Please  correct  this 
gross  error. 

In  addition,  school  districts  from 
around  my  State  have  been  writing 
and  calling  with  even  more  compelling 
comments.  Mr.  President,  I  believe  sev- 
eral of  them  are  worth  sharing  with 
my  colleagues  at  this  time. 

I  also  call  attention  to  the  impacts 
that  this  will  have  on  school  districts. 
We  have  heard  testimony  from  many 
school  district  superintendents,  and  I 
want  to  give  just  a  few  excerpts  from 
sample  letters  that  we  have  received 
because  I  believe  many  of  my  col- 
leagues will  find  that  they  also  have 
similar  problems. 

The  first  letter  is  from  Hannibal, 
Missouri  School  Disrtict  No.  60. 

I  do  know  that  the  effects  of  this  legisla- 
tion are  extremely  costly  to  school  districts. 
Several  consulting  firms  are  offering  to  ex- 
amine the  records  of  schools  districts  to  de- 
termine their  compliance  with  section  89. 
Most  quoted  fees  for  these  services  range 
from  between  $7,000  and  $15,000  for  a 
school  district  the  size  of  Hannibal.  We 
have  estimated  that  it  may  take  almost  that 
amount  for  us  to  run  our  own  compliance 
tests.  I  have  attended  several  workshops  on 
section  89  and  I  am  convinced  that  almost 
none  of  us  will  be  able  to  meet  the  discrimi- 
nation test. 

The  letter  is  signed  Chris  Straub, 
Superintendent. 

From  the  Fredericktown  School  Dis- 
trict R-1. 

I  have  attended  a  number  of  meetings  rel- 
ative to  section  89  and  listened  to  numerous 
"horror  stories"  about  nondiscrimination 
and  compliance  testing  requirements.  A 
number  of  "vultures"  have  appeared  on  the 
market  In  the  last  6  to  8  months  offering  to 
run  the  testing  for  section  89  for  School  dis- 
tricts for  sums  ranging  from  $1,500  to 
$3,700. 

Signed  Jerry  W.  Kinder,  Superin- 
tendent. 

From  the  Maryville  R-II  School  Dis- 
trict: 

Workshops,  opinions  of  local  and  State  de- 
partment attorneys,  and  authorities  from 
State  and  local  associations  have  failed  to 
clarify  section  89  of  the  Internal  Revenue 


Code  of  1986.  We  have  been  operating  in  a 
total  state  of  confusion  as  to  the  intent  of 
the  law.  It  has  been  disruptive  to  staff, 
school  board,  insurance  company,  and  every 
facet  of  local  and  State  government. 

Signed  Dr.  Roland  H.  TuUberg,  Su- 
perintendent of  Schools. 

Finally  from  Blue  Springs,  R-IV 
School  District: 

This  regulation  has  caused  great  concern 
among  school  administrators  and  boards  of 
education  across  the  State  of  Missouri.  I 
agree  with  your  opinion  that  it  appears  that 
this  regulation  will  in  effect  not  increase 
but  decrease  the  number  of  health  plans  of- 
fered to  lower  paid  workers. 

Singed  Charles  McGraw.  Superin- 
tendent. 

Comments  like  these  from  all  over 
Missouri  have  convinced  me  that  sec- 
tion 89  must  be  repealed.  Revision  and 
simplification  is  not  good  enough.  I 
have  heard  the  statements  of  some 
Members  of  Congress  who  believe  that 
the  section  should  gradually  be  modi- 
fied until  all  the  bugs  are  ironed  out, 
but  this  will  only  leave  employers 
more  anxious  than  they  are  now  about 
what  changes  will  occur  in  the  future 
and  whether  or  not  they  will  still  be  in 
compliance.  Continual  revision  of  the 
section  will  cost  everyone— except  con- 
sultants—and will  cause  more  and 
more  employers  to  drop  existing  cover- 
age. 

According  to  its  supporters,  the 
original  intent  of  section  89,  is  to  en- 
courage employers  to  provide  nondis- 
criminatory benefits  to  all  their  em- 
ployees. Obviously,  it  is  not  going  to 
produce  that  effect.  Instead,  it  is  going 
to  cost  employers  a  great  deal  of  time 
and  money,  it  will  reduce  the  amount 
of  benefits  offered,  and  it  will  discour- 
age employers  from  offering  benefits 
in  the  future.  Even  worse,  it  is  punish- 
ing employers  who  are  already  offer- 
ing nondiscriminatory  benefits  to  their 
employees,  by  wasting  their  time  and 
money  to  prove  they  do  not  discrimi- 
nate. This  effort  could  be  better  spent 
in  improving  their  schools  or  business- 
es, thereby  improving  the  quality  of 
life  of  Missouri  and  the  Nation. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  listen  to 
their  small  businesses,  and  their 
school  districts  and  will  vote  in  favor 
of  our  amendment. 

I  cite  these,  Mr.  President,  as  evi- 
dence that  while  the  original  intent  of 
this  section  was  to  encourage  employ- 
ers to  provide  nondiscriminatory  bene- 
fits to  their  employees,  it  is  clearly  not 
going  to  produce  that  effect. 

We  have  heard  many  discussions, 
and  there  is  much  concern  in  this 
body  over  the  37  million  uncovered 
Americans  who  have  no  health  insur- 
ance coverage.  If  we  do  not  repeal  sec- 
tion 89  or  make  significant  revision  in 
it,  that  37  million  number  is  going  to 
go  to  47  or  57  or  67  million.  It  is  going 
to  cost  employers  a  great  deal  of  time 
and  money.  It  will  reduce  the  amount 
of  benefits  offered,  and  it  will  discour- 
age employers  from  offering  benefits 


in  the  future,  and.  even  worse,  it  pun- 
ishes employers  who  are  already  offer- 
ing nondiscriminatory  benefits  to  em- 
ployees by  wasting  their  time  and 
money  to  prove  they  do  not  discrimi- 
nate. 

The  effort  could  be  better  spent  in 
improving  schools  and  businesses  and 
local  governments  and  charitable  orga- 
nizations, improving  the  quality  of  life 
in  our  State  and  the  Nation. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  listen  to 
their  small  businesses,  their  school  dis- 
tricts, their  charities,  and  will  vote  in 
favor  of  the  Kasten  amendment. 

I  yield  the  floor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kasten]. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  I  thank  the  Chair  and 
I  would  like  to  first  of  all  thank  and 
compliment  the  Senator  from  Missou- 
ri for  his  strong  statement  and  also  to 
thank  and  compliment  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Symms]  who  has 
been  a  leader  in  this  effort.  It  began 
with  some  of  the  original  legislation 
and  we  have  been  working  in  this 
regard. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President.  I 
commend  my  colleague  from  Wiscon- 
sin for  his  tremendous  leadership  in 
the  effort  to  repeal  section  89.  He  has 
been  a  guiding  force  on  this  issue  in 
the  Small  Business  Committee  and  I 
thank  him  for  proposing  this  amend- 
ment to  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tions package. 

There  are  very  few  issues  that  have 
generated  the  kind  of  overwhelming 
response  in  unanimous  opposition  that 
has  resulted  because  of  section  89. 
And,  I  must  say,  the  concern  over  com- 
pliance with  the  nondiscrimination 
rules  under  section  89  certainly  is  un- 
derstandable. 

I  voted  against  the  Tax  Reform  Act 
of  1986.  Part  of  my  reasoning  at  the 
time  was  the  complexity  of  the  law.  It 
appeared  to  me  the  legislation  repre- 
sented more  of  a  reshuffling  rather 
than  reform  of  the  tax  code.  It  is  any- 
thing but  "tax  simplification."  and 
that  is  especially  true  for  small  busi- 
nesses. 

The  excessive  burden  section  89 
places  on  employers,  particularly 
small  businesses  and  local  government 
bodies,  is  the  main  reason  I  am  sup- 
porting this  Kasten  amendment  to 
repeal  section  89. 

The  purpose  of  this  section  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  is  to  equalize 
the  preferential  tax  treatment  of 
health  and  welfare  benefit  plans.  The 
underlying  theme  is  that  employers 
should  provide  benefits  in  a  nondis- 
criminatory manner  to  high  and  low 
paid  employees. 

While  the  stated  purpose  of  section 
89  is  a  noble  one,  its  implementation 
leaves  much  to  be  desired.  During  a 
Small  Business  Committee  hearing  on 
the  subject,  we  heard  from  a  repre- 
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sentative  from  the  Department  of 
Treasury  who  had  a  difficult  time  ex- 
plaining the  workings  of  section  89. 
Other  business  people  testified  that 
they  were  canceling  employee  benefit 
programs  rather  than  tangle  with  sec- 
tion 89. 

Though  there  are  many  legislative 
vehicles  in  existence  relating  with  sec- 
tion 89,  I  think  now  is  the  perfect  op- 
portunity to  deal  the  death  blow  to 
this  unpopular  regulation.  I  again 
commend  Senator  Kasten  for  his  hard 
work  on  this  subject  and  urge  adop- 
tion of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  BURNS.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  as  an  original  cosponsor  of  the 
Kasten  amendment  to  repeal  section 
89  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  I 
want  to  thank  my  friend  from  Wiscon- 
sin for  offering  this  amendment.  Once 
again,  he  is  out  front  on  this  issue— 
the  issue  which  is  by  far  the  No.  1 
small  business  issue  in  this  Congress. 
And  in  my  home  State  of  Montana, 
that  means  it  is  the  No.  1  business-re- 
lated issue. 

Senator  Kasten  has  outlined  the  key 
problems  with  section  89.  so  I  will  not 
go  into  them.  Everyone  accepts  the 
fact  that  section  89  is  a  regulatory 
nightmare  which  only  further  burdens 
small  businesses  with  paperwork.  Ev- 
eryone agrees  with  the  stated  purpose 
of  section  89— that  benefits  should  not 
discriminate  against  lower-paid  em- 
ployees. But  is  that  the  real  purpose 
of  section  89?  Every  time  we  try  to  act 
to  fix  the  problem,  the  main  objection 
is  the  cost.  The  cost  of  the  lost  reve- 
nues that  would  be  associated  with  the 
repeal  of  section  89. 

I  am  beginning  to  think  that  section 
89  was  put  into  the  tax  code  just  to 
raise  revenue  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, not  to  ensure  equal  benefit  cov- 
erage for  all  employees.  If  that  is  the 
case,  then  we  are  taxing  employer-pro- 
vided benefits.  And  I  don't  think  there 
is  a  member  of  this  body  who  supports 
taxation  of  employer-provided  bene- 
fits. 

I  know  that  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Finance  Committee  has 
held  a  hearing  on  this  issue  and  is 
working  on  legislation  to  simplify  sec- 
tion 89.  I  certainly  commend  him  for 
his  efforts  and  his  willingness  to  look 
at  this  issue.  However,  I  submit  to 
him,  and  to  the  other  members  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  that  repeal  is  a 
necessary  first  step.  Do  away  with  the 
old  and  take  the  time  that  is  needed  to 
come  up  with  a  new  plan.  Meanwhile, 
let's  not  hold  the  small  businesses  of 
this  country  hostage  to  section  89. 

Senator  Kasten  has  already  outlined 
the  only  tangible  results  of  section  89 
thus  far.  One  is  the  costs  that  busi- 
nesses are  incurring  to  test  their  plans. 
And  the  other  is  the  number  of  com- 
panies who  have  decided  or  will  decide 
to  forego  that  cost  and  drop  their 
plans.  The  latter  is  the  No.  1  reason  to 
support  the  repeal  of  section  89.  With 


all  of  the  recent  news  about  the 
number  of  uninsured  workers  and  the 
rising  cost  of  health  insurance,  it  is 
clear  that  section  89  is  a  step  in  the 
wrong  direction. 

The  time  for  Congress  to  act  on  this 
matter  is  long  past  due.  Let's  take  this 
opportunity  to  send  a  clear  signal  that 
the  U.S.  Senate  is  able  to  act  quickly 
to  correct  its  mistakes.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  for  the  Kasten  amend- 
ment. 

INCIDENCE  OF  DISCRIMINATION 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  ear- 
lier in  today's  debate,  the  proponents 
of  the  amendment  to  repeal  section  89 
suggested  that  the  entire  basis  of  the 
law  is  without  foundation— that  em- 
ployers in  fact  do  not  discriminate  in 
the  provision  of  health  care  benefits 
so  there  is  absolutely  no  justification 
for  section  89.  That  is  just  plain 
wrong. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  points 
to  a  statement  from  the  Treasury  De- 
partment witness  at  a  Small  Business 
Committee  meeting  as  authority  on 
this  subject.  Well,  I  don't  know  what 
background  the  Treasury  Department 
witness  has  on  this  issue  or  what  study 
he  has  seen,  but  his  comment  is  not 
consistent  with  the  evidence.  Nor  is 
his  comment  consistent  with  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Treasury  Department  and 
the  Bush  administration. 

There  have  been  several  hearings  on 
section  89  before  the  tax  writing  com- 
mittees and  the  small  business  com- 
mittees in  the  House  and  Senate  and 
every  time  Bush  administration  offi- 
cials have  testified  in  support  of  pre- 
serving health  benefit  nondiscrimina- 
tion rules  in  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code. 

Presumbly,  the  Bush  administration 
would  not  take  this  position  if  it  did 
not  believe  that  rules  were  necessary 
to  prevent  discrimination  in  the  provi- 
sion of  health  benefits.  I  would  expect 
the  Bush  administration  is  motivated 
by  the  same  statistics  presented  by  the 
Reagan  administration  in  its  tax 
reform  proposal  in  from  May  1985. 

Those  statistics  indicate  a  far  dispro- 
portionate benefit  from  the  health 
benefit  exclusion  going  to  higher 
income  families.  According  to  these 
figures  from  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, the  average  excludable  employ- 
er contribution  increases  with  income. 
For  example,  in  1983,  the  average 
health  benefit  tax  exclusion  for  fami- 
lies with  incomes  between  $10,000  and 
$15,000  was  $80.  In  contrast,  the 
annual  health  benefit  tax  exclusion 
for  families  with  incomes  in  excess  of 
$200,000  was  $200— more  than  double 
the  tax  subsidy  going  to  moderate 
income  families. 

Furthermore,  the  percentage  of  fam- 
ilies benefiting  from  the  health  tax  ex- 
clusion also  increases  with  incomes. 
For  example,  in  1983,  only  34  percent 
of  families  with  incomes  between 
$10,000  and  $15,000  benefited  from  the 


health  insurance  tax  exclusion  while 
76  percent  of  families  with  incomes  in 
excess  of  $200,000  enjoyed  this  tax 
benefit. 

A  1987  study  by  the  Congressional 
Research  Service  based  on  current 
population  survey  data  includes  simi- 
lar data.  The  Federal  Government 
spends  substantial  sums  annually  to 
subsidize  health  insurance  coverage 
and  a  far  disproportionate  amount  of 
that  subsidy  goes  to  higher  income 
workers. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  Treasury  Department  and  Con- 
gressional Research  Services  tables  be 
placed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

TABLE  3  01-2  -DISTRIBUTION  OF  EMPLOYER  CONTRIBU- 
TIONS FOR  HEALTH  INSURANCE  (1983),  AND  ESTIMATED 
IMPACT  OF  THE  PROPOSAL 
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Source  Office  of  Itie  Secretary  ol  ttie  Treasury-May  28.  1985 

Percent  of  workers  not  obtaining  health  in- 
surance from  their  own  jobs  by  workers 
earnings,  1986 

[Dollars  in  thousandsl  Percent  not 
obtaining 

Income:  insurance 

$50  plus 15.2 

$30  to  $49 12.3 

$25  to  $29 14.8 

$20  to  $24 18.2 

$15  to  $19 22.7 

$10  to  $14 36.5 

$5  to  $9 62.2 

$5  or  less 88.6 

Source    CRS  based  on  1987  Current  Population 

Survey. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  It  would  be  naive 
to  suggest  that  employers— without 
any  requirement  in  the  law— will  as  a 
matter  of  simple  decency  provide  the 
same  degree  of  health  benefit  cover- 
age to  their  employees  as  they  provide 
to  themselves.  They  will  provide 
health  benefits  to  the  extent  required 
by  the  local  employment  market.  And 
no  doubt  some  employers  are  motivat- 
ed by  a  genuine  desire  to  voluntarily 
assist  their  employees  in  securing 
health  benefit  protection. 

But  without  question  there  will  be 
discrimination  in  the  provision  of 
health  benefits  without  some  kind  of 
nondiscrimination  rules  in  the  law. 
Employers  cannot  be  expected  to 
expend  substantial  operating  costs 
without  some  business  reason  or  Gov- 
ernment requirement. 
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If  there  were  no  discrimination  in 
the  provision  of  health  insurance  ben- 
efits, we  would  not  have  a  situation 
today  where  more  than  24  million 
working  Americans  have  no  health  in- 
surance protection.  According  to  data 
from  the  National  Medical  Care  Ex- 
penditure Survey  approximately  one- 
third  of  these  uninsured  workers  are 
employed  by  employers  who  maintain 
a  health  insurance  plan.  And  there  is 
evidence  the  situation  is  getting  worse 
with  the  increase  in  health  insurance 
costs.  For  example,  the  percentage  of 
workers  who  were  uninsured  rose  from 
12.8  percent  in  1982  to  14.7  percent  in 
1985.  As  costs  increase,  employers  are 
less  likely  to  ensure  their  lower  paid 
workers  and  the  workers  dependents. 

If  there  were  no  discrimination,  we 
would  not  see  a  strong  lobbying  effort 
with  respect  to  section  89  to  exclude 
part-time  employees  from  the  nondis- 
crimination rules.  Why  do  employers 
want  part  time  employees  excluded? 
Because  they  do  not  want  to  provide 
health  benefits  to  these  employees. 
Whatever  their  justification  for  such 
exclusion,  it  is  manifestly  a  desire  to 
discriminate  against  these  employees. 

Other  evidence  of  discrimination  is 
offered  in  a  1984  Hay/Huggins  Co. 
report  based  on  a  survey  of  869  em- 
ployers. Of  those  employers,  86  per- 
cent had  a  physical  examination 
health  plan  limited  to  higher  paid  em- 
ployees and  16  percent  maintaining 
generous  executive-only  health  plans. 

These  figures  are  backed  up  by  a 
Small  Business  Administration  survey 
indicating  that  as  much  as  73  percent 
of  all  employers  exclude  at  least  some 
employees  from  health  insurance  cov- 
erage. 

I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  any  evil 
intent  or  unethical  conduct  on  the 
part  of  the  business  cormnunity.  To 
the  extent  employers  discriminate  in 
their  health  insurance  coverage,  they 
are  simply  making  ordinary  business 
decisions  about  the  expenditure  of 
substantial  sums  of  money.  Health 
benefits  are  not  cheap;  the  cost  of 
health  insurance  is  increasing  rapidly 
and  we  should  not  expect  employers  to 
bear  high  costs  simply  because  they 
are  good  citizens.  Elmployers  will  not 
cover  their  lower  paid  employees 
unless  required  by  the  law  or  by  local 
labor  market  conditions. 

Similar  economics  apply  to  federal 
tax  policy.  The  tax  exclusion  for  em- 
ployer provided  health  insurauice  is  ex- 
pensive. It  will  cost  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment $30  billion  next  year  and  Fed- 
eral policymakers  do  not  want  to  give 
that  revenue  away  without  receiving 
something  in  return.  The  cost  of  the 
health  benefit  tax  exclusion  should 
not  be  incurred  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment unless  those  benefits  are  pro- 
vided to  a  fair  cross  section  of  employ- 
ees. 

That  will  not  happen  unless  there 
are  nondiscrimination  rules  in  the  tax 


code.  Section  89  has  proven  to  be  far 
too  complex  and  costly  for  business  to 
administer.  The  Senate  should  adopt 
this  amendment  expressing  its  sense 
that  those  rules  should  be  replaced 
with  new,  simplified  nondiscrimination 
rules  that  treat  employer  and  employ- 
ee alike  more  fairly. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  going  to  support  Senator  Kasten's 
amendment  to  repeal  section  89. 

As  I  have  stated  before  the  Senate 
on  earlier  occasions,  I  have  received  an 
outpouring  of  protest  from  the  small 
businesspeople  of  my  State.  It  is  abso- 
lutely clear  that  the  section  89  rules 
are  considered  unreasonable,  unwork- 
able, and  expensive  to  implement. 
Many  employers  have  responded  by 
giving  serious  consideration  to  cancel- 
ing their  health  benefit  programs.  The 
original  section  89  provisions  were 
truly  a  Frankenstein  monster. 

I  am  aware  that  Senators  Bentsen 
and  Prvor  will  be  introducing  today  a 
bill  to  modify  section  89  which  con- 
tains a  provision  repealing  the  original 
section  89. 

I  have  not  yet  had  the  opportunity 
to  carefully  study  the  bill  introduced 
by  my  colleagues.  But  as  far  as  I  can 
tell  from  a  first  look  at  the  outline  of 
the  legislation,  it  is  a  vast  improve- 
ment over  the  original  provisions. 

But  I  want  to  make  sure  there  is  ab- 
solutely no  question  of  our  desire  to 
see  the  original  section  89  repealed. 
Repeal  today  of  the  original  section  89 
will  not  impede  going  forward  with 
the  Bentsen-Pryor  bill.  What  it  will  do 
is  make  it  clear  to  the  small  business 
community  that  they  will  not  have  to 
worry  about  the  original  section  89. 

Perhaps  it  will  also  send  a  message 
to  those  in  Treasury  Department  and 
on  the  Joint  Tax  Committee  who  in- 
spired the  original  monstrosity.  The 
message  is  that  there  are  real  people 
out  there  doing  their  best  in  difficult 
circumstances,  and  that  we  should 
take  into  consideration  their  circum- 
stances before  we  impose  on  them  ab- 
stract, complex  rules  that  require  a 
staff  of  experts  working  full-time  to 
figure  out. 

I  understand  that  there  is  some  con- 
cern that,  if  we  repeal  section  89 
today,  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee will  force  on  us  straight  taxation 
of  employee  benefits.  Frankly,  Mr. 
President,  it's  hard  for  me  to  take  that 
threat  seriously.  In  the  past,  every 
time  a  trial  balloon  has  been  floated 
on  that  subject,  it  has  evoked  such  re- 
sistance that  the  air  has  quickly  gone 
out  of  it. 

So,  I  will  support  Senator  Kasten  on 
this  question. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  following 
Senators  be  added  as  cosponsors  to  my 
amendment: 

Senator  Lott,  Senator  Symms,  Sena- 
tor BoscHWiTZ,  Senator  Armstrong, 
Senator  Bond,  Senator  Coats,  Senator 


Mack,  Senator  McClure,  Senator 
NicKLES,  Senator  Pressler.  Senator 
Hatch,  Senator  Helms,  Senator 
Burns,  Senator  Garn,  Senator 
Grahm,  Senator  Rudman,  Senator 
McCain,  Senator  Gorton,  and  Senator 
Thurmond. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  a  good  bit  of  discussion  here 
today  as  to  which  groups  are  support- 
ing which  proposal.  I  think  it  is  fair  to 
say  that  without  the  activity  of  a 
number  of  us  in  opposition  to  section 
89  we  would  not  be  here  today  with  at 
least  a  possibility  of  a  revision  pack- 
age. 

I  simply  want  to  point  out  to  my  col- 
leagues that  it  is  not  inconsistent  at 
all  to  be  voting  for  repeal  on  the 
Kasten  amendment  and  also  to 
become  part  of  an  effort  that  would  be 
made  in  the  Finance  Committee  or  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  try  to 
deal  with  the  problem,  if  there  is  a 
problem— I  do  not  believe  there  is  evi- 
dence that  there  is,  but  some  others 
have  said  that— if  there  is  a  problem 
with  discrimination  in  this  area  by  im- 
proving present  law  or  by  introducing 
new  legislation. 

But  the  point  we  are  trying  to  make 
is  that  in  order  to  know  that  we  are 
going  to  have  a  change  and  the  change 
makes  it  all  the  way  through  the  legis- 
lative process  from  the  Senate  to  the 
House  and  to  the  President,  it  is  im- 
portant we  repeal  section  89  today. 

A  number  of  people  agree  with  me.  I 
would  like  to  read  a  list  of  the  groups 
that  agree  with  me  and  are  supporting 
my  amendment  to  repeal  section  89: 

The  Alliance  of  Independent  Store- 
owners  &  Professionals;  the  American 
Association  of  Nurserymen;  the  Ameri- 
can Consulting  Engineers  Council;  the 
American  Council  of  Independent  Lab- 
oratories; the  American  Dental  Asso- 
ciation; the  American  Machine  Tool 
Distributors  Association;  the  American 
Road  &  Transportation  Builders  Asso- 
ciation; the  American  Society  of  Per- 
sonnel Administration;  the  American 
Subcontractors  Association;  Amway; 
the  Associated  Builders  &  Contrac- 
tors; the  Associated  Specialty  Contrac- 
tors; the  Association  of  Physical  Fit- 
ness Centers;  the  Association  of  the 
Wall  &  Ceiling  Industries— Interna- 
tional; the  Electronic  Industries  Asso- 
ciation; the  Electronics  Representa- 
tives Association  all  support  repeal. 

The  Florists  Transworld  Delivery 
Association;  the  Independent  Bankers 
Association  of  America;  the  Independ- 
ent Medical  Distributors  Association; 
the  International  Association  of  Re- 
frigerated Warehouses;  the  Machinery 
Dealers  Association;  the  NMTBA-As- 
sociation  for  Manufacturing  Technolo- 
gy; the  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers; the  National  Association  for 
the  Self-Employed;  the  National  Asso- 
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elation  of  Brick  Distributors;  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Personnel  Con- 
sultants: the  National  Association  of 
Small  Business  Investment  Cos.;  the 
National  Association  of  Truck  Stop 
Operators;  the  National  Association  of 
the  Remodeling  Industry  all  support 
repeal. 

The  National  Campground  Owners 
Association;  the  National  Candy 
Wholesalers  Association;  the  National 
Coffee  Service  Association;  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Agricultural  Employ- 
ers; the  National  Electrical  Contrac- 
tors Association;  the  National  Fasten- 
er Distributors  Association;  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Independent 
Business  all  support  my  efforts  for 
repeal. 

The  National  Pood  Brokers  Associa- 
tion; the  National  Grocers  Association; 
the  National  Lumber  &  Building  Ma- 
terial Dealers  Association;  the  Nation- 
al Paperbox  &  Packaging  Association; 
the  National  Shoe  Retailers  Associa- 
tion; the  National  Society  of  Public 
Accountants;  the  National  Soft  Drink 
Association;  the  National  Tire  Dealers 
&  Retreaders  Association;  the  Nation- 
al Truck  Equipment  Association.  All 
these  groups  support  repeal  of  section 
89,  not  reform.  We  have  to  repeal  sec- 
tion 89  first. 

Going  on:  The  North  American 
Equipment  Dealers  Association;  the 
Opticians  Association  of  America;  the 
Petroleum  Marketers  Association  of 
America;  the  Printing  Industries  of 
America;  the  Professional  Plant  Grow- 
ers Association;  the  Retail  Bakers  of 
America;  the  Small  Business  Legisla- 
tive Council;  the  Society  of  American 
Florists;  the  Specialty  Advertising  As- 
sociation International;  the  Sugar 
Cane  Growers  Cooperative  of  Florida; 
and  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
all  support  outright  repeal  of  section 
89. 

Mr.  President,  the  one  thing  section 
89  has  accomplished,  however,  is  to 
make  the  taxation  of  employer  provid- 
ed benefits  possible.  This  is  just  plain 
wrong.  I  do  not  feel  the  majority  of 
my  colleagues  endorse  the  idea  of 
taxing  employee  benefits,  and  I  do  not 
think  the  Senate  should  allow  a  regu- 
lation which  makes  this  possible  to 
remain  in  effect. 

Mr.  President,  section  89  is  not  stop- 
ping discrimination,  and  it  is  not  ex- 
panding benefits.  It  seems  that  the 
true  intent  of  section  89  was  to  frus- 
trate employers  into  taxing  employee 
benefits.  The  only  rationale  for  oppos- 
ing my  amendment  would  be  to  en- 
dorse the  policy  of  taxing  fringe  t>ene- 
fits— a  policy  that  is  a  big  mistake. 

And  what  is  the  cost  to  our  economy 
of  dealing  with  section  89?  It  is  over- 
whelming. Companies  must  now  deal 
with  a  new  maze  of  complexity  and 
redtape  for  no  good  reason.  We  are 
forcing  firms  to  spend  billions  of  dol- 
lars annually  to  comply  with  a  Federal 
Government  regulation,  siphoning  off 


money  that  could  actually  be  used  for 
productive  purposes,  like  increasing 
employee  access  to  health  care.  Our 
Nation  is  awash  in  burdensome  and 
anticompetitive  laws  and  regulations. 
Section  89  is  a  perfect  example  of  a 
Federal  regulation  which  helps  to 
form  an  insurmountable  and  indefen- 
sible obstacle  to  U.S.  productivity.  The 
U.S.  economy  would  be  better  off  if 
entrepreneurs  could  spend  more  time 
creating  and  innovating,  and  less  time 
filling  out  government  paper  work. 

I  know  the  majority  of  my  col- 
leagues agree  that  the  case  for  repeal- 
ing section  89  is  strong.  So  why 
haven't  we  been  able  to  repeal  section 
89  so  far?  For  one  big  reason— misguid- 
ed and  misinformed  perceptions  about 
the  effect  repeal  might  have  on  the 
budget  deficit. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  discuss 
the  budget  implications  of  my  amend- 
ment—and explain  to  the  Senate  why 
my  amendment  to  repeal  section  89 
will  not  cost  anything  to  the  Federal 
Treasury. 

First.  I  would  suggest  to  my  col- 
leagues that  the  Joint  Tax  Commit- 
tee's estimate  of  the  revenue  impact  of 
section  89  is  a  moving  target.  Back  in 
1986,  in  the  revenue  estimates  for  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986,  Joint  Tax 
said  that  section  89  would  raise  $72 
million  in  fiscal  1988,  $128  million  in 
1989,  $140  million  in  1990,  and  $154 
million  in  1991. 

Well,  what  has  happened?  After 
almost  3  years,  we  have  yet  to  collect 
one  dime  from  section  89. 

Joint  Tax  has  now  completed  a  re- 
vised estimate  of  the  cost  of  repealing 
section  89.  However,  my  recent  inter- 
actions with  Joint  Tax  lead  me  to  be- 
lieve that  these  revised  estimates  are 
no  more  accurate  than  the  1986  num- 
bers. 

On  April  24.  I  sent  a  letter  to  Joint 
Tax  requesting  a  revenue  estimate  for 
repealing  section  89  effective  January 
1.  1989.  My  staff  followed  up  about  1 
month  later— and  Joint  Tax  responded 
that  they  were  close  to  coming  up  with 
that  number. 

On  Thursday  morning,  June  1,  my 
staff  informed  Joint  Tax  that  we  were 
planning  to  offer  a  repeal  amendment 
to  the  supplemental  appropriations 
bill.  Joint  Tax  said  that  they  had  com- 
pleted the  estimate  and  gave  us  the 
following  numbers:  $60  million  in 
fiscal  1989.  $144  million  in  1990.  $156 
million  in  1991.  $170  million  in  1992. 
$185  million  in  1993,  and  $202  million 
in  1994. 

My  staff  immediately  questioned  the 
accuracy  of  the  $60  million  revenue 
gain  for  fiscal  1989  because  Treasury 
had  aimounced  on  May  1  that  it  would 
delay  enforcement  of  section  89  until 
October  1.  1989. 

In  other  words,  how  can  section  89 
raise  money  in  fiscal  1989  when  it  isn't 
fully  effective  until  the  end  of  fiscal 
1989? 


Within  a  matter  of  hours.  Joint  Tax 
revised  the  first  year  estimate  down- 
ward to  $20  million  in  fiscal  year  1989 
and  increased  the  fiscal  1990  estimate 
to  $154  million. 

Mr.  President,  in  making  this  point. 
I  do  not  want  to  question  the  skill, 
competence,  and  talents  of  the  able 
men  and  women  who  work  at  the  Joint 
Tax  Committee.  Revenue  estimating  is 
a  very  difficult  and  inexact  science. 
That  is  my  point.  Congress  caruiot  be 
put  into  the  position  of  making  or  not 
making  policy  because  of  questionable 
revenue  estimates.  Especially  when 
you  have  an  issue,  like  repealing  sec- 
tion 89.  where  the  surrounding  sub- 
stantive issues  are  so  clear.  The  exces- 
sive regulatory  burdens  on  small  busi- 
nesses, the  reduction  in  insurance  and 
health  care  coverage  for  employees, 
and  the  reduced  productivity  in  our 
economy. 

The  Joint  Tax  Committee  has  been 
forced  to  enter  a  whole  new  realm  of 
revenue  estimating  with  section  89,  be- 
cause it  is  nearly  impossible  to  predict 
employer  responses.  In  fact,  if  the 
stated  goal  of  section  89  could  actually 
be  met,  that  of  assuring  nondiscrim- 
ination, then  there  would  be  no  reve- 
nue gain  whatsoever.  Similarly,  when 
employers  cancel  plans,  leaving  em- 
ployees worse  off  than  before,  there  is 
no  revenue  gain. 

By  associating  revenue  gains  with 
section  89,  we  are  admitting  that  it  is 
failed  policy.  We  are  taxing  employee 
benefits,  plain  and  simple.  If  the 
Senate  wants  benefit  taxation,  let's 
debate  it,  and  let's  vote  on  it.  But  such 
a  huge  change  in  policy  should  not 
and  cannot  come  from  an  originally 
unnoticed  provision  buried  in  the  Tax 
Code. 

I  am  convinced  that  Joint  Tax  is 
wrong  and  that  section  89  will  not 
raise  any  revenue.  This  is  because 
Joint  Tax's  numbers  are  "static"  esti- 
mates. As  in  the  case  of  capital  gains 
cuts,  10  percent  withholding  on  inter- 
est and  dividends,  and  other  tax 
changes.  Joint  Tax  ignores  the  "dy- 
namic" impact  of  these  tax  burdens  on 
our  Nation's  economy. 

For  example,  some  estimate  that 
complying  with  section  89  could  cost 
employers  up  to  $5  billion,  a  cost 
which  many  of  them  will  be  able  to 
write  off.  This  writeoff,  measured  in 
billions,  should  be  contrasted  with  the 
alleged  revenue  gains,  which  are  meas- 
ured in  millions. 

In  addition,  under  section  89,  small 
business  entrepreneurs  would  spend 
more  time  filling  out  government  pa- 
perwork than  producing,  creating,  and 
innovating.  As  a  result,  we  will  see  re- 
duced productivity,  reduced  employ- 
ment, and  reduced  investment.  That 
means  lower  GNP  and  a  lower  tax 
base  in  the  future.  Repealing  section 
89  isn't  a  budget  buster,  it's  a  budget 
booster. 
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Mr.  President,  one  question  some 
Senators  may  have  is  why  repeal  now? 
Why  not  wait  to  see  what  comes  out  of 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee? 

Mr.  President,  we  have  waited  3 
years  for  a  solution  to  the  problem  of 
section  89.  We  have  revised  the  origi- 
nal regulations  several  times.  Every 
time  we  change  them,  the  problem 
only  gets  worse. 

I  know  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee is  hard  at  work  on  resolving  this 
problem.  I  know  that  countless  hours 
are  going  into  finding  a  solution.  But 
section  89  is  a  regulatory  Rubik's  cube; 
once  you  get  involved  in  trying  to  find 
the  solution,  you  can't  find  a  way  out. 
The  chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee is  drafting  legislation,  and  I 
salute  his  efforts.  But  there  still  are 
very  serious  problems  which,  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge,  have  not  been 
addressed.  There  are  many  unresolved 
questions:  Questions  about  the  "cliff 
effect,"  which  can  disqualify  a  benefit 
plan  if  it  Is  only  1  percent  short  of 
being  In  compliance;  questions  about 
the  wisdom  of  having  90  percent  as 
the  coverage  ratio;  questions  about  the 
nature  of  the  small  business  exemp- 
tion; questions  about  the  insurance 
underwriting  for  small  groups;  and 
questions  about  the  affordabllity 
standard. 

I  think  It  is  clear  that  we  still  have  a 
long  way  to  go  before  we  can  come  up 
with  a  truly  acceptable  set  of  nondis- 
crimination regulations. 

And  what  is  happening  in  the  mean- 
time? Firms  are  continuing  to  spend 
thousands  of  dollars  attempting  to  de- 
cipher and  comply  with  the  current 
regulations,  regulations  which  are 
bound  to  change.  And  thousands  of 
employees  across  the  Nation  are  con- 
tinuing to  lose  their  employee  bene- 
fits. 

We  need  to  end  the  confusion,  we 
need  to  stop  enforcing  an  Inefficient 
use  of  America's  resources,  we  need  to 
protect  the  health,  life,  and  other  em- 
ployee benefits  of  our  Nation's  work- 
ers. We  need  to  do  what  Is  right,  and 
repeal  section  89. 

I  understand  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee's legislation  would,  by  definition, 
repeal  and  replace  section  89.  Replac- 
ing section  89  is  a  very  delicate  task. 
We  must  make  absolutely  certain  that 
any  new  product  Is  not  even  more  out- 
rageous than  what  we  currently  have. 
There  is  no  quick  fix.  But  the  first 
step  Is  repeal. 

Supporting  my  repeal  amendment 
today  does  not  mean  you  support  dis- 
crimination, or  that  you  believe  new 
regulations  aren't  necessary.  Support- 
ing my  amendment  simply  means  you 
join  me  In  believing  we  need  a  fresh 
start,  and  we  need  to  take  our  time  to 
do  It  right. 

Let  us  wipe  the  slate  clean  now,  and 
send  a  clear  signal  to  the  American 
people.  Then  let  us  begin  a  new 
debate,  a  real  debate,  on  just  what  our 


nondiscrimination    rules   should   look 
like. 

Before  I  yield  the  floor,  I  want  to 
make  clear  that  I  am  well  aware  of  the 
sensitivity  of  the  current  parliamenta- 
ry situation.  I  strongly  support  this 
supplemental  appropriations  bill, 
which  contains  so  much  urgent  fund- 
ing. Although  I  truly  believe  the  sec- 
tion 89  situation  Is  dire  and  urgent,  I 
would  not  offer  my  amendment  If  I 
thought  It  would  risk  a  veto  or  an 
undue  delay  to  the  prompt  passage  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  repealing  section  89  is 
sound  tax  policy,  is  not  going  to  add  to 
the  deficit,  and  Is  not  going  to  delay 
this  bin.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  voting  to  repeal  section  89. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  to  take  the  un- 
derlying first-degree  amendment  and  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my 
motion. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 
There  is  not  a  sufficient  second. 
Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  win  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
request  Is  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 

motion  to  table 

Mr.      KASTEN.      The      underlying 

amendment.  

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    Of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 
Is  there  a  sufficient  second?  There  Is  a 
sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  KASTEN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
might. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  I  will  be  pleased  to 
yield. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  It  Is  my  understand- 
ing what  we  were  trying  to  arrive  at  Is 
an  agreement  to  finally  bring  this 
debate  to  a  close.  After  the  motion  to 
table  has  been  voted  on,  then  the 
Mitchell  amendment  is  to  be  consid- 
ered, there  would  be  a  vote  on  it,  and 
if  other  parliamentary  procedures 
were  utilized  insofar  as,  for  example, 
saying  this  does  not  comply  with  the 
budget  act  of  1974,  that  we  have  an 
agreement  that  the  two  sides  would 
have  5  minutes  apiece  to  discuss  that 
Issue. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  That  Is  my  under- 
standing. If  you  would  like,  I  will  be 
happy  to  make  a  unanimous  consent 
request  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  President,  the  vote  now  will 
occur  on  the  Kasten  motion  to  take 


the  underlying  Kasten  amendment.  I 
will  vote  against  my  own  motion  to 
table.  The  effort  here  has  been  and 
will  be  to  get  an  up-or-down  vote  on 
the  question  of  outright  repeal.  If  we 
are  not  successful,  that  is,  if  the 
Kasten  amendment  Is  In  fact  tabled, 
notwithstanding  my  own  opposition, 
the  next  Issue  before  us  would  be  the 
Mitchell-Bentsen  amendment,  the  per- 
fecting amendment  to  the  Kasten 
amendment.  That  vote,  I  would 
expect,  would  occur  Immediately;  If 
not  Immediately,  no  more  than  5  min- 
utes equally  divided  between  the  two; 
that  that  vote  would  occur  Immediate- 
ly. 
Mr.  BENTSEN.  Immediately  with  a 

roUcall. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  So  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  vote  on  the  Mitchell- 
Bentsen  amendment  occur  Immediate- 
ly after  the  vote  on  the  Kasten  motion 
to  table— what  we  are  trying  to  do  Is 
work  out  an  expedited  procedure 
here— and  following  that  vote.  If  in 
fact  other  isues  are  raised,  such  as 
points  of  order,  that  those  points  be 
raised;  that  not  more  than  5  minutes 
equally  divided  between  the  Senator 
from  Texas  and  myself  be  available, 
and  we  will  expedite  the  process 
through  these  votes. 

Is  that  agreeable  to  the  Senator? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  That  Is  agreeable  to 
me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  the  Senator  is  not  Including  in 
his  request  that  there  be  a  roUcaU 
vote,  is  he? 

Mr.  KASTEN  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  would  object  to  that, 
because  under  the  Constitution  that  Is 
determined  by  a  show  of  hands, 
whether  or  not  one-fifth  support  the 
request.  I  will  not  start  ordering  roU- 
call votes  by  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  could  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum?  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bryan).  The  absence  of  a  quorum 
having  been  suggested,  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MCCAIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

If  the  Senator  will  suspend  for  a 
moment,  the  Chair  wishes  to  an- 
nounce that  as  a  result  of  the  unani- 
mous consent  agreement  ordering  of 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  motion  to 
table  the  Kasten  amendment,  the 
Kasten  amendment  has  been  set  aside 
and  the  vote  on  the  motion  to  table 
will   occur   pursuant   to   that   unanl- 
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mous-consent    agreement    no    earlier 
than  4:45  p.m.  this  afternoon. 
The  Senator  from  Arizona. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  139 

(Purpose:  To  delay  for  1  year  the  provisions 

of  the   Medicare  Catastrophic  Coverage 

Act  of  1988) 

Mr.  McCain.  Mr.  President,  after 
discussions  with  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee and  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Finance  Committee,  I  would 
like  to  discuss  the  amendment  I  plan 
to  propose  shortly  at  the  request  of 
the  majority  leader,  who  asks  that  I 
not  propose  the  amendment  until  he  is 
present. 

I  understand  he  is  in  an  important 
meeting  and  will  be  here  shortly.  So  I 
intend  to  discuss  the  amendment  that 
I  will  be  proposing,  and  then  at  the  ap- 
propriate time,  with  the  presence  of 
the  majority  leader,  I  will  be  propos- 
ing that  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  the  senior  citizens  of 
this  country  think  Congress  made  a 
big  mistake  last  fall  when  it  passed  the 
Medicare  Catastrophic  Coverage  Act 
of  1988.  They  think  we  made  a  big  mis- 
take. We  did  make  a  big  mistake. 
Under  that  act,  we  are  asking  them  to 
pay  for  that  mistake. 

Congress  has  been  doing  its  level 
best  to  avoid  this  issue.  "Let  us  not 
open  that  can  of  worms"  is  a  line  I 
have  heard  more  than  once  this  year 
around  here.  "A  deal  with  many  inter- 
ests that  shouldn't  be  tampered  with" 
is  another. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  an  obligation 
to  listen  to  our  senior  citizens.  It  is 
wrong  to  ignore  them,  and  that  is  the 
impression  they  are  getting.  In  my 
opinion,  it  is  an  accurate  one. 

The  other  response  Congess  is  begin- 
ning to  send  is  that  maybe  we  will  just 
reduce  the  costs  of  the  program  and 
make  the  general  taxpaying  public  pay 
for  our  mistake,  rather  than  reexam- 
ining our  own  acts. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  a  wrong  re- 
sponse, too. 

The  amendment  I  will  be  offering  in 
behalf  of  myself  and  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Utah,  Senator  Hatch, 
in  a  few  minutes  will  address  the  con- 
cerns of  our  seniors. 

Mr.  President,  it  will  freeze  the 
status  quo  and  hold  the  new  tax  on 
seniors  from  going  into  place  until  we 
face  up  to  this  issue  and  reexamine 
whether  we  want  to  impose  on  seniors 
the  costs  of  all  of  the  benefits  we  pro- 
vide in  this  act. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  pre- 
serves the  spousal  impoverishment 
portion  of  the  bill,  preserves  the 
skilled  nursing  portion  of  the  bill,  pre- 
serves long-term  hospitalization  bene- 
fits, and  delays  implementation  of  all 
other  provisions  in  the  act,  including 
the  supplemental  premium,  which  is 
commonly  referred  to  as  the  surtax. 

This  delay  will  permit  Congress  time 
to  thoroughly  study  what  changes,  if 
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any,  ought  to  be  made  to  the  act.  Let 
me  say  again,  this  preserves  what,  in 
my  view,  are  the  three  most  critical  as- 
pects of  the  catastrophic  health  care 
insurance  bill:  The  preservation  of  the 
spousal  impoverishment  portion  of  the 
act.  In  other  words,  no  spouse  will  be 
impoverished  because  of  the  medical 
bills  of  his  or  her  spouse.  Skilled  nurs- 
ing homes  will  be  preserved.  Long- 
term  hospitalization  benefits  will  be 
preserved  and  go  into  effect. 

Mr.  President,  those  portions  of  the 
bill  will  go  into  effect  with  no  increase, 
other  than  the  $4  and  $4.80  that  re- 
cipients are  not  paying  as  part  of  Med- 
icare, part  B.  Let  me  recite  to  you— 
and  I  will  later  on— that  there  will  be 
no  increase,  other  than  the  $4.80  per 
year,  per  month,  and  those  three  criti- 
cal aspects  of  the  Catastrophic  Health 
Care  Act  of  1988  will  be  preserved. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  there  are  a 
number  of  other  indeed  important 
parts  of  the  catastrophic  health  care 
insurance  bill  that  all  of  us  would  like 
to  have.  I  would  like  to  have  all  of  the 
seniors  in  this  country  receive  free 
prescription  drugs,  mammagrai'n  ex- 
aminations for  free,  and  I  would  like 
to  have  a  variety  of  other  parts  of  this 
bill  included;  but  the  question  is,  can 
we  afford  that?  Number  one,  what  are 
our  priorities?  And  number  two,  Mr. 
President,  perhaps  the  most  critical 
part  of  this  whole  debate  today,  what 
are  we  going  to  do  about  the  real  con- 
cern of  senior  citizens  in  America 
today,  and  that  is  long-term  care? 

Mr.  President,  poll  after  poll,  letter 
after  letter,  message  after  message.  I 
get  from  the  seniors  of  this  country 
and  from  my  home  State  of  Arizona,  is 
that  they  want  long-term  care  protec- 
tion, and  they  cannot  get  it,  if  we  are 
going  to  spend  almost  every  available 
penny  on  the  benefits  in  this  legisla- 
tion. But  what  we  can  do,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  roll  back  those  parts  of  the  bill 
which  are  nice  but  not  absolutely  nec- 
essary, and  at  the  same  time,  preserve 
the  crucial  aspects  of  the  bill  by  main- 
taining the  $4.80  per  month  and  not 
laying  an  incredible  financial  burden 
on  seniors  for  coverage  which  most  of 
them  will  never  use.  Most  of  them  al- 
ready have  private  plans  which  cover 
it,  and.  frankly,  that  makes  them  be- 
lieve, correctly,  that  their  real  concern 
of  long-term  hospital  nursing  home 
care,  which  costs  between  $25,000  and 
$35,000  per  year,  is  that  it  will  be  re- 
quired of  them  to  pay  out  of  their  own 
pocket  and.  obviously,  there  are  very, 
very  few  Americans  that  could  afford 
that. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  said,  CBO.  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office,  says  that 
the  flat  premium  of  $4  on  Medicare 
part  B.  which  rises  to  $4.80  this  next 
year,  will  pay  for  the  cost  of  those 
benefits  protected  under  this  amend- 
ment. The  purpose  of  this  amendment 
is  to  give  Congress  adequate  time  to 
address  the  deeply-rooted  concerns  of 


the  seniors  of  this  country  over  this 
act.  Mr.  President,  there  is  a  firestorm 
of  enraged  protest  among  our  Nation's 
seniors,  seniors  who  felt  that  they 
were  going  to  receive  what  they  be- 
lieved is  catastrophic  coverage,  which 
is  long-term  care  to  them,  and  instead 
they  got  something  far  different  with 
an  incredible  financial  burden,  as 
much  as  $800  to  $1,000  per  year  per 
person  in  additional  premiums. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  McCAIN.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
for  a  question. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  just  want  to  say  that 
I  want  to  compliment  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arizona  for  his 
leadership  in  bringing  this  to  the  fore- 
front here  today.  As  I  understand  this 
amendment  that  he  will  offer  within 
the  immediate  future,  all  this  amend- 
ment will  do  is  delay  the  implementa- 
tion of  much  of  the  Catastrophic 
Health  Care  Act  of  1988.  Is  it  not  true 
that  seniors  all  over  the  country  are 
upset  with  this  new  law?  Then  per- 
haps it  is  time  for  us  to  stop  trying  to 
tell  seniors  what  is  good  for  them  and 
maybe  just  listen  to  them. 

In  all  honesty,  as  I  look  at  it— and  I 
would  like  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
to  tell  me  if  this  is  not  true— if  our 
amendment  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  is  going  to  offer  is  not  agreed 
to  this  day.  or  ultimately,  then  we 
might  as  well  ask  every  senior  citizen 
in  this  country,  in  America,  to  write 
out  a  check  to  pay  off  the  Federal  def- 
icit. On  average  we  might  as  well  ask 
each  senior  to  write  a  check  for  $130, 
although  some  of  them  are  going  to 
have  to  put  up  as  much  as  $1,600 
apiece.  This  is  because  there  is  going 
to  be  a  tremendous  surplus  of  up  to  $8 
billion  by  1993.  generated  under  cur- 
rent law  according  to  the  Congresional 
Budget  Office. 

In  other  words,  what  they  seem  to 
be  doing— and  tell  me  if  you  disagree 
with  this— with  the  law  we  passed  last 
year,  is  socking  it  to  the  senior  citizens 
and  using  that  money  to  help  meet 
Gramm-Rudman  HoUings  targets.  So 
they  are  trying  to  balance  the  budget 
or  reduce  the  deficit  on  the  backs  of 
the  senior  citizens  of  this  country.  Is 
that  a  fair  comment? 

Mr.  McCAIN.  I  want  to  say  that  I 
appreciate  the  Senator's  involvement 
in  this  issue  and  his  commitment  to 
the  senior  citizens  of  his  State  and 
this  country.  I  appreciate  his  leader- 
ship and  his  guidance,  as  we  have  ad- 
dressed this  very  difficult  and  complex 
issue.  I  will  in  response  to  the  question 
that,  indeed,  that  is  exactly  the  case, 
and  we  are.  to  some  degree,  disguising 
the  reality  of  the  budget  deficit  by 
building  up  this  trust  fund,  so-called 
trust  fund,  for  payment  to  benefici- 
aries who  suffer  catastrophic  difficul- 
ties and  illness,  and  at  the  same  time, 
we  are  laying  incredible  costs  on  them 
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for,  again,  coverage  that  they  do  not 
want  or  need,  at  least  at  that  cost. 

Mr.  HATCH.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  I  agree  with  that.  We  are  not 
only  giving  seniors  coverage  they  do 
not  want  or  need,  and  we  are  imposing 
it  upon  them  when  they  do  not  want 
or  need  it;  but  in  addition,  we  are 
building  up  a  surplus  at  their  expense 
that  will  be  used  to  offset  the  deficit 
for  Gramm-Rudman  purposes. 

May  I  take  a  second  to  show  you 
this?  This  chart  shows  the  cumulative 
surplus  collected  through  1993  with- 
out our  amendment,  the  McCain- 
Hatch  amendment.  If  you  look  at  it,  in 

1989  this  is  0.3  surplus  or  $300  million. 
In  1990,  the  surplus  is  $3.4  billion  and 
in  1991  it  goes  to  $5.4  billion  surplus, 
which  will  pay  the  deficit,  but  will  not 
be  used  to  pay  for  catastrophic  care, 
for  insurance,  or  anything  else  like 
that.  In  1992,  this  total  goes  to  $7.0 
billion,  and  by  1993.  $8.0  billion. 

Now,  that  is  something  I  find  to  be 
immoral,  because  the  senior  citizens  in 
this  country  do  not  deserve  to  have 
that  socked  to  them.  Frankly,  a  lot  of 
them  resent  having  coverage  that  they 
really  do  not  want  or  need  mandated 
on  their  backs.  So  that  is  a  pretty  im- 
portant chart,  as  I  see  it.  These  are  ac- 
cording to  the  figures  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  itself.  So  these 
are  not  figures  conjured  up  out  of  the 
air.  These  are  CBO  figures. 

Frankly,  it  is  time  to  do  something 
about  it.  We  should  quit  playing 
around  with  this  issue,  and  pass  this 
amendment.  This  amendment  will 
allow  us  to  do  what  is  right  and  pre- 
vent this  surplus  from  accumulating 
and  building  up. 

Put  another  way,  I  had  this  chart 
drawn  up  on  the  current  law  versus 
the  McCain-Hatch  amendment.  I  want 
to  compliment  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  for  doing  what  he 
did.  Under  this  current  law,  in  1990, 
they  will  receive  $7.2  billion  from  pre- 
miums assessed  against  senior  citizens. 
The  expenses  in  1990  are  $4.2  billion 
to  maintain  the  benefit  programs, 
even  those  that  many  seniors  really  do 
not  want,  and  do  not  want  to  pay  for. 
They  are  going  to  mandate  it  upon 
their  backs,  as  a  surplus  of  $3.1  billion, 
$3.1  billion,  because  they  need  to  meet 
deficit  targets.  This  is  the  extra  money 
that  will  not  be  paid  out  in  benefits  in 

1990  but  that  senior  citizens  are  going 
to  get  socked  for. 

Now  this  little  circle  down  here,  if 
the  McCain-Hatch  amendment  is 
agreed  to.  and  there  are  not  parlia- 
mentary tricks  played  to  do  away  with 
it  such  as  a  sense-of-the-Senate  resolu- 
tion that  is  always  used  around  here 
to  stop  substantive  action,  then  we 
would  have  $1.7  billion  that  would  be 
spent  and  we  would  have  a  $100  mil- 
lion surplus  versus  the  $3.1  billion  sur- 
plus. There  would  still  be  a  surplus 
under  the  McCain-Hatch  amendment, 
but  it  would  not  be  socking  it  to  the 


senior  citizens  like  the  present  current 
law  is  doing. 

Does  the  distinguished  Senator 
agree  with  me  on  these  figures? 

Mr.  McCAIN.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Utah  makes  a  very  important 
point  here,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  it 
is  fair  or  even  conscionable  to  ask  the 
senior  citizens  of  this  country  to  amass 
a  $3.1  billion  surplus  in  order  to  dis- 
guise the  size  of  the  deficit  and,  very 
importantly,  provide  them  with  care 
and  benefits  which  they  feel  are  not 
necessary  under  present  conditions.  At 
the  time,  I  believe  that  these  seniors 
want  to  preserve  spousal  impoverish- 
ment, skilled  nursing  home  care,  and 
catastrophic  hospitalization. 

My  friend  from  Utah  makes  the 
point  about  what  seniors  feel  and  how 
seniors  have  not  been  consulted  on 
this  issue.  I  think  it  would  be  appro- 
priate to  mention  to  my  friend  from 
Utah  there  is  a  coalition  called  the  Co- 
alition for  Affordable  Health  Care 
which  is 

Mr.  HATCH.  Could  the  distin- 
guished Senator  just  let  me  interrupt 
one  more  time? 

Mr.  McCAIN.  I  am  glad  to. 

Mr.  HATCH.  It  is  just  for  a  point. 

I  made  a  mistake  in  saying  that  this 
will  be  used  to  pay  off  the  deficit.  It 
will  not.  It  will  go  into  the  trust  fund, 
but  it  is  moneys  that  literally  are 
being  used  to  offset  the  defict  under 
Gramm-Rudman. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  I  think  it  would  be  ac- 
curate to  say  it  would  disguise  the  size 
of  the  deficit. 

Mr.  HATCH.  It  disguises  the  size  of 
the  deficit  and  it  is  extra  monies  that 
seniors  are  paying  that  they  really 
should  not  have  to  pay. 

I  think  it  is  the  wrong  thing  to  do 
under  the  circumstances.  That  is  why 
I  so  strongly  support  the  amendment 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona. 

I  just  wanted  to  make  that  clear. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Utah. 

Returning  to  this  issue  of  what  sen- 
iors want  and  what  seniors  need— Mr. 
President,  I  wish  to  yield  the  floor 
temporarily  in  order  for  the  Senate  to 
receive  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  without  losing  my 
right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  retains  the  floor  and  a  mes- 
sage will  be  received  from  the  House 
of  Representatives. 


ton.  as  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona  retains  the 
floor. 

THE  SPEAKER  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF 
REPRESENTATIVES 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President,  by  an 
accident  of  timing  I  would  like  to  be 
one  of  the  first  to  state  that  in  my 
view  as  a  former  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  has  made  an  extreme- 
ly wise  choice  in  their  selection  of 
their  new  Speaker  of  the  House.  He  is 
a  man  viewed  by  all  of  us  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle,  a  man  of  eminent  fairness, 
integrity,  and  honesty.  I  believe  he 
will  contribute  enormously  not  only  to 
the  legislative  agenda  of  this  Nation 
but  also  in  an  effort  to  restore  the  at- 
mosphere of  comity  which  must  pre- 
vail I  believe  in  both  bodies  in  order 
for  us  to  work  together  in  a  fashion 
which  is  expected  of  us  from  the 
American  people. 

I  congratulate  the  other  body  on 
their  selection  of  Congressman  Tom 
Foley  as  the  Speaker  of  the  House. 
He  will  do  an  outstanding  job. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  3:31  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Hays,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  agreed  to 
the  following  resolution: 

H.  Res.  166.  Resolution  notifying  the 
Senate  of  the  election  of  Thomas  S.  Foley  a 
Representative  from  the  State  of  Washing- 


DIRE  EMERGENCY  SUPPLEMEN- 
TAL APPROPRIATIONS.  FISCAL 
YEAR  1989 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  return  to  the  subject  of  the 
amendment  that  I  will  be  proposing 
and  concerning  the  views  of  senior  citi- 
zens. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  44  organiza- 
tions that  support  this  amendment. 
There  are  44  organizations  ranging 
from  the  National  Association  of  Re- 
tired Federal  Employees,  Retired  Offi- 
cers Association,  and  I  would  request 
at  the  proper  time  that  this  list  be  In- 
cluded In  the  Record,  but  be  assured, 
Mr.  President,  that  these  organiza- 
tions represent  19  million  senior  citi- 
zens in  this  country. 

I  think  that  It  would  be  appropriate 
at  this  time  to  mention  that  there  Is 
one  major  seniors'  organization  not 
represented  in  this  coalition  and  that 
is  as  we  all  know  the  AARP,  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Retired  Persons. 

I  have  the  greatest  admiration  and 
respect  for  the  American  Association 
of  Retired  Persons.  They  do  an  out- 
standing job.  They  are  our  Nation's 
largest  seniors  Interest  organization. 

But,  Mr.  President,  In  all  candor,  I 
wonder  whether  AARP  Is  not  out  of 
step  somewhat  with  where  our  Na- 
tions seniors  are  on  this  Issue.  And, 
Mr.  President,  as  one  of  the  Nation's 
largest  prescription  drug  operators 
they  have  a  vested  financial  interest  in 
the  Prescription  Drug  Program. 

I  look  forward  to  the  opportunity  of 
working  with  them  on  the  Issues  of 
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long-term  care  and  all  of  the  other 
very  vital  issues  that  affect  the  senior 
citizens  of  my  State. 

Mr.  President,  a  couple  of  weeks  ago 
the  Wirthlin  organization,  which  at 
least  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  is  viewed 
as  a  very  reliable  polling  organization, 
conducted  a  poll.  This  poll  was  paid 
for  by  the  Coalition  for  Affordable 
Health  Care,  and  I  would  like  to  tell 
this  body  briefly  some  of  the  conclu- 
sions which  they  reached. 

This  poll,  which  had  a  margin  of 
error  of  plus  or  minus  3  percent,  indi- 
cated that  39  percent  of  those  polled 
strongly  oppose  this  act  in  its  present 
form,  14  percent  somewhat  opposed, 
11  percent  strongly  favor,  20  percent 
somewhat  favor,  and  15  percent  do  not 
know. 

Mr.  President,  if  you  had  seen  that 
poll  as  short  a  time  ago  as  6  months 
ago,  those  numbers  probably  would 
have  been  reversed.  The  fact  is  that 
the  more  seniors  Itnow  and  learn 
about  this  legislation  the  more  opposi- 
tion that  there  is. 

So  we  are  looking  at  a  53-percent 
somewhat  opposed  or  strongly  op- 
posed versus  a  31  percent  that  strong- 
ly favor  or  somewhat  favor. 

Mr.  President,  this  poll  also  took  the 
pulse  of  the  seniors  on  the  issue  of 
cost.  The  question  was  asked.  "Do  you 
feel  the  benefits  of  the  coverage  are 
worth  the  cost?" 

Fifty-one  percent  of  those  polled  re- 
sponded strongly  that  it  was  not  worth 
the  cost;  9  percent  felt  that  it  was 
strongly  worth  the  cost;  11  percent 
somewhat  worth;  somewhat  not 
worth,  12  percent;  and  do  not  know.  16 
percent. 

So,  Mr.  President,  if  you  look  at 
that,  about  63  percent  of  those  polled 
felt  that  this  legislation  was  not  worth 
the  cost  versus  approximately  20  per- 
cent who  felt  it  was  either  strongly 
worth  the  cost  or  somewhat  worth  the 
cost. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  in  my  view  a 
myth  out  there  on  the  part  of  many  of 
the  strong  supporters  of  this  cata- 
strophic care  bill,  whom  I  by  the  way 
greatly  respect,  that  says  prescription 
drugs  are  viewed  as  the  most  impor- 
tant benefit  for  senior  citizens  as  far 
as  how  they  view  their  catastrophic  ill- 
ness protection  priorities. 

Mr.  President,  this  poll  indicates  just 
the  opposite.  This  poll  indicates  that 
some  31  percent  of  the  seniors  who 
were  polled  believe  that  prescription 
drugs  are  very  important.  I  think  it  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  recognize 
that  the  issue  that  seniors,  according 
to  this  poll,  feel  is  most  important  is 
nursing  home  care.  And,  what  Is  miss- 
ing from  the  catastrophic  care  bill  of 
1988  is  exactly  that.  Again  and  again 
and  again  I  will  return  during  this 
debate  to  the  question  of  how,  given 
this  act,  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  sat- 
isfy the  major  concern  of  senior  citi- 


zens in  this  country,  and  that  is  long- 
term  care. 

I  note  the  presence  of  my  friend 
from  Illinois,  Senator  Simon,  on  the 
floor  here  who  has  also  expressed  his 
concern  about  how  we  are  going  to 
afford  to  find  long-term  care  for  sen- 
iors, given  this  legislation. 

Does  the  Senator  have  a  question  he 
would  like  to  pose? 

Mr.  SIMON.  If  my  colleague  from 
Arizona  will  yield  just  for  a  moment,  I 
intend  to  support  his  amendment.  I 
think  his  point  on  long-term  care  is 
absolutely  valid. 

Only  two  industrial  nations  do  not 
take  care  of  parents  for  the  long  term 
if  they  need  long-term  care  and  that  is 
South  Africa  and  the  United  States  of 
America.  I  think  we  have  to  do  better. 

The  advantage  of  the  Senator's 
amendment,  it  seems  to  me,  is  we  post- 
pone the  income  tax  on  this  thing  for 
another  year.  It  gives  us  time  to  look 
at  the  prescription  drug  problem  and 
the  most  vital  concern  of  all  and  that 
is  long-term  care.  I  think  we  ought  to 
do  that. 

The  second  reason  I  support  the 
Senator's  amendment,  and  I  say  this 
with  due  deference  to  my  friends  on 
the  Finance  Committee  and  to  the 
credit  of  Senator  Bentsen,  he  has  held 
hearings  on  this  and  he  has  initiated 
some  actions  to  take  another  look,  but 
I  sense  that  our  colleagues  on  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  still  be- 
lieve that  there  ought  to  be  a  tax  on 
the  basis  of  age. 

I  want  to  fund  this  thing  soundly 
but  I  do  not  want  an  income  tax  on 
the  basis  of  age. 

If  it  is  a  half  percent  increase  in  the 
income  tax  to  fund  it  or  what  it  is  I  do 
not  luiow. 

I  am  going  to  vote  for  adequate 
funding  but  I  do  not  want  to  see 
middle-income  people  over  the  age  of 
65  paying  a  higher  income  tax  than 
other  citizens. 

I  commend  my  colleague  from  Arizo- 
na. I  hope  we  can  move  on  his  amend- 
ment and  then  also  move  on  this  long- 
term  care  proposition. 

I  thank  him  for  yielding. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  friend  from  Illinois  for  his  kind  re- 
marks and  also  for  his  perception  and 
depth  of  luiowledge  on  this  issue.  He 
and  I  are  committed  to  working  on 
this  long-term  care  issue. 

We  hope,  along  with  many  others, 
including  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Finance  Committee,  to  come  up 
with  a  viable  program  so  we  can  satis- 
fy the  seniors*  greatest  catastrophic 
illness  protection  need. 

Mr.  President,  another  important 
portion  of  the  poll  is  the  question:  "Do 
you  prefer  Medicare  catastrophic  cov- 
erage or  a  new  long-term  care  pro- 
gram?" 

I  think  the  response  to  this  question 
is  very  important,  in  line  with  the  re- 
marks that  were  just  made  by  my 


friend  from  Illinois.  Mr.  President,  65 
percent  of  the  American  people,  ac- 
cording to  this  Wirthlin  poll,  prefer 
long-term  care,  whereas  19  percent 
prefer  the  coverage  that  they  now  re- 
ceive under  the  catastrophic  health 
care  bill;  14  percent  do  not  luiow. 

If  there  was  ever  a  graphic  indica- 
tion, Mr.  President,  that  we  have  our 
priorities  skewed,  then  I  would  suggest 
that  the  Wirthlin  poll  statistics  indi- 
cates the  same. 

I  think  it  would  be  appropriate  to 
mention  that  there  was  also  a  poll  by 
the  AARP,  and  these  two  polls  have 
significantly  different  results.  I  would 
probably  anticipate  that  the  oppo- 
nents of  this  amendment  would  want 
to  make  the  Senate  aware  of  AARP's 
polling  data. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  that 
polling  data  is  several  months  old  and 
that  they  queried  people  over  the  age 
of  45,  as  opposed  to  people  only  over 
the  age  of  65— who  are  the  one's  that 
would  be  paying  for  this  bill. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  139 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  amendment  which  I  send  to  the 
desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  McCain], 
for  himself  and  Mr.  Hatch,  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  139. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following: 

SKf.     .  1  YEAR  HELAY  IN  MEDICARE  CATASTROPH- 
IC PROVISIONS. 

(a)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act— 

(1)  to  provide  Medicare  beneficiaries  with 
protection  from  the  financial  ravages  of  an 
illness  that  results  in  a  long-term  hospitali- 
zation (provided  for  in  the  Medicare  Cata- 
strophic Coverage  Act  of  1988,  already  im- 
plemented); 

(2)  to  provide  Medicare  beneficiaries  with 
protection  from  what  is  commonly  referred 
to  as  spousal  impoverishment— the  near 
total  liquidation  of  a  couple's  assets  in  order 
to  meet  the  income  eligibility  requirement 
for  long-term  care  benefits  through  the 
Medicaid  Program— by  permitting  the 
spouse  who  is  not  in  need  of  long-term  care 
services  to  retain  a  certain  level  of  assets 
and/or  income  (provided  for  in  the  Medi- 
care Catastrophic  Coverage  Act  of  1988.  to 
be  phased-in— beginning  in  September 
1989): 

(3)  to  permit  a  nominal,  flat,  increase  in 
Medicare  premiums  in  order  to  pay  for  the 
long-term  hospitalization  (provided  for  in 
the  Medicare  Catastrophic  Coverage  Act  of 
1988,  already  implemented): 

(4)  to  delay,  for  a  year,  implementation  of 
all  other  benefits  provided  for  in  the  Medi- 
care Catastrophic  Coverage  Act  of  1988; 

(5)  to  delay,  for  a  year,  implementation  of 
the  supplemental  premium  provided  for  in 
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the  Medicare  Catastrophic  Coverage  Act  of 
1988: 

(6)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  shall  study  both 
the  benefits,  financing  and  mandatory 
nature  of  the  Medicare  Catastrophic  Cover- 
age Act  of  1988. 

Specifically,  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  Senate  Finance  Conunittee  shall 
study  among  other  things  the  Act's  financ- 
ing mechanism.  And.  taking  into  consider- 
ation the  analysis  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office,  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  and  juny  other  relevant  studies 
and  cost  estimates  in  relation  to  the  bene- 
fits hereby  delayed,  shall  determine  the  ap- 
propriateness of  both: 

(7)  It  is  further  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that,  by  January  1.  1991,  the  Senate  shall 
have  taken  the  appropriate  steps  to  reduce 
the  supplemental  premium  if  it  finds,  after 
studying  the  above  mentioned  analysis,  that 
the  total  amount  of  premiums  being  collect- 
ed under  the  Act  are  greater  than  the 
amount  needed  to  cover  the  costs  of  the  cov- 
erage provided  by  the  Act. 

<b)  Section  1833(c)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  13951(c)),  as  inserted  by  sec- 
tion 201(a)  of  the  Medicare  Catastrophic 
Coverage  Act  of  1988,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1).  by  striking  "1990" 
and  inserting  "1991"; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (3),  by  striking  "1990" 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  "1991"; 
and 

(3)  in  paragraph  (3)(A)— 

(A)  by  striking  the  first  sentence, 

(B)  in  the  second  sentence,  by  striking 
"succeeding  year"  the  first  place  it  appears 
and  inserting  "year  (beginning  with  1991) ', 
and 

(C)  in  the  second  sentence,  by  striking 
"succeeding  the  second  place  it  appears. 

(c)  Paragraph  (4)(B)  of  section  1861(t)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act,  as  added  by  section 
202(a)(2)(C)  of  the  Medicare  Catastrophic 
Coverage  Act,  is  amended  by  striking  "1990" 
and  inserting  "1991". 

(d)  Section  1834(c)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  as  added  by  section  202(b)(4)  of  the 
Medicare  Catastrophic  Coverage  Act,  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (l)(C)(i),  by  striking  sub- 
clause (I)  and  (II)  and  inserting  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(I)  1991  is  $600. 

"(II)  1992  is  $652,  and": 

(2)  in  paragraph  (l)(C)(i)  by  striking  sub- 
clause (III)  and  redesigning  subclause  (IV) 
as  subclause  (III); 

(3)  in  paragraph  (l)(C)(iii),  by  striking 
"1992"  and  inserting  "1993": 

(4)  in  paragraph  (2)(C)(ii),  by  striking 
"1990",  "1991",  "1992",  "1993",  and  insert- 
ing "1991",  "1992",  "1993",  and  "1994".  re- 
sDcctivcly 

(5)  in  paragraph  (3)(A).  by  striking  "1992" 
and  Inserting  "1993": 

(6)  in  paragraph  (3)(C)(i).  by  striking 
"1990"  and  inserting  "1991": 

(7)  in  paragraph  (4)(A)(i).  by  striking 
"1990  or  1991"  and  inserting  "1991  or  1992"; 

(8)  in  paragraph  (7)(B).  by  striking  "1991" 
and  inserting  "1992"; 

(9)  in  paragraph  (8)(A),  by  striking  "6 
years"  and  inserting  "7  years";  and 

(10)  In  subparagraphs  (B),  (C).  (D),  and 
(P)  of  paragraph  (8),  by  striking  "1989". 
"1990".  "1991",  "1992".  "1993",  and  "1994" 
and  inserting  "1990",  "1991",  "1992". 
"1993".  "1994".  and  "1995".  respectively. 

(e)  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (4)  of  section 
1842(0)  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  as  added 
by  section  202(c)(1)(C)  of  the  Medicare  Cat- 


astrophic Coverage  Act.  are  each  amended 
by  striking  "1991"  and  inserting  "1992". 

(f)  Section  202(e)(4)(B)  of  the  Medicare 
Catastrophic  Coverage  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  "1993"  and  inserting  "1994". 

(g)  Section  202(i)(2)  of  the  Medicare  Cata- 
strophic Coverage  Act  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing "1989,  1990,  1991,  1992,  and  1993"  and 
inserting  "1990,  1991,  1992,  1993,  and  1994", 
respectively. 

(h)  Section  202(1X2)  of  the  Medicare  Cat- 
astrophic Coverage  Act  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing "1989"  and  "1990"  and  inserting  "1990" 
and  "1991",  respectively. 

(i)  Section  202(m)  of  the  Medicare  Cata- 
strophic Coverage  Act  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing "1989".  "1990".  and  "1991".  and  "1992". 
respectively. 

(j)  Section  1834(d)(2)  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act.  as  added  by  section  203(c)(1)(F)  of 
the  Medicare  Catastrophic  Coverage  Act.  is 
amended  by  striking  "1990"  and  inserting 
•1991". 

(k)  Section  203(c)(2)  of  the  Medicare  Cata- 
strophic Coverage  Act  is  amended  by  "1991" 
and  inserting  "1992". 

(1)  Section  1835(a)(2)(G)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act,  as  inserted  by  section 
203(d)(1)(C)  of  the  Medicare  Catastrophic 
Coverage  Act,  is  amended  by  striking  "1993  ' 
and  inserting  "1994". 

(m)  Section  1154(a)(16)  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act,  as  amended  by  section  203(d)(2)  of 
the  Medicare  Catastrophic  Coverage  Act,  is 
amended  by  striking  "1993"  and  inserting 
■1994". 

(n)  Section  203(g)  of  the  Medicare  Cata- 
strophic Coverage  Act  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing "1990"  and  inserting  "1991". 

(0)  Section  1834(e)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act,  as  added  by  section  204(b)(2)  of  the 
Medicare  Catastrophic  Coverage  Act,  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (2)(B)(ii)  by  striking 
"1992"  and  inserting  "1993", 

(2)  in  paragraph  (4)(A)(i)  by  striking 
"1990"  and  inserting  "1991". 

(3)  in  paragraph  (4)(B)  by  striking  "1991" 
and  inserting  •1992".  and 

(4)  in  paragraph  (5).  by  striking  •1990" 
and  ••1991'  each  place  each  appears  and  in- 
serting '1991"  and  "1992'.  respectively. 

(p)  Section  204(3)  of  the  Medicare  Cata- 
strophic Coverage  Act  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing •1990"  and  inserting  •1991". 

(q)  Section  205(f)  of  the  Medicare  Cata- 
strophic Coverage  Act  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing •1990"  and  inserting  •1991". 

(r)  Section  206(b)  of  the  Medicare  Cata- 
strophic Coverage  Act  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing •1990"  and  inserting  •1991"". 

(s)  Section  59B  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1986.  as  added  by  section  111(a)  of 
the  Medicare  Catastrophic  Coverage  Act.  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  the  table  in  subsection  (c)(2)(A).  by 
strking  the  line  relating  to  1989: 

(2)  in  the  table  in  subsection  (d).  by  strik- 
ing the  line  relating  to  1989;  and 

(3)  in  subsection  (e)(4)— 

(A)  by  striking  "before  1998"'  each  place  it 
appears  and  inserting  "•before  1999"',  and 

(B)  in  the  percentage  table  in  subpara- 
graph (A),  by  striking  ••1994".  •1995". 
•1996",   and   •1997'"   and   iiKerting    •1995", 

•1996"',  ••1997'",  and  "iggS",  respectively. 

(t)  Section  111(e)  of  the  Medicare  Cata- 
strophic Coverage  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1),  by  striking  •1988" 
and  Inserting  ••1990'".  and 

(2)  In  paragraph  (2).  by  striking  "1989" 
and  "1989"  and  inserting  '1990  "  and  '1990  ". 
respectively. 

(u)  Section  112(b)  of  the  Medicare  Cata- 
strophic Coverage  Act  by  striking  ••1990" 


•1991"  and  ••1990"", 


and  ••1989'"  and  inserting 
respectively. 

(V)  Section  1839(g)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  as  added  by  section  211(a)  of  the  Medi- 
care Catastrophic  Coverage  Act.  is  amend- 
ed- 

(w)  Section  1841A  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  as  inserted  by  section  212(a)  of  the 
Medicare  Catastrophic  Coverage  Act.  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (c).  by  striking  ••1990" 
and  inserting  ••1991".  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (d).  by  striking  1992" 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting    1993". 

(X)  Section  1840(i)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  as  added  by  section  212(b)(1)  of  the 
Medicare  Catastrophic  Coverage  Act,  is 
amended  by  inserting  •(1)""  after  -(i)""  and 
by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

••(2)(A)  Notwithstanding  the  previous  pro- 
visions of  this  subsection  but  subject  to  sub- 
paragraph (B).  premiums  collected  under 
this  part  which  are  attributable  to  subsec- 
tion (g)  of  any  month  in  1989  shall,  instead 
of  being  transferred  to  (or  deposited  to  the 
credit)  of  the  Federal  Supplementary  Insur- 
ance Trust  Fund,  be  transferred  to  (or  de- 
posited to  the  credit  of)  the  Federal  Hospi- 
tal Insurance  Catastrophic  Coverage  Re- 
serve Fund  (created  under  section  1817A). 

••(B)  The  total  amount  of  the  transfers  or 
deposits  made  under  subparagraph  (A)  shall 
not  exceed  the  Secretary's  estimate  of  the 
total  amount  of  additional  expenditures 
made  under  part  A  which  are  attributable 
to  benefits  during  1989  and  which  would  not 
have  been  made  but  for  the  amendments 
made  by  the  Medicare  Catastrophic  Cover- 
age Act  of  1988. ". 

(y)  Section  1841B(c)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act,  as  inserted  by  section  213  of  the  Medi- 
care Catastrophic  Coverage  Act,  is  amended 
by  striking  •1990"  each  place  it  appears  and 
inserting  "1991  ". 

(z)  Section  1905(p)(2)  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act,  as  amended  by  section  301(b)  of  the 
Medicare  Catastrophic  Coverage  Act,  is 
amended  by  striking  ••1990".  •1991"".  ■1992  ". 
and  "1993  "  each  place  each  appears  and  in- 
serting •1991".  •1992",  •1993",  and  •1994", 
respectively. 

(aa)  Clauses  (ii)  and  (iii)  of  section 
1902(1)(2)(A)  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  as 
added  by  section  302(a)(2)(B)(iii)  of  the 
Medicare  Catastrophic  Coverage  Act,  by 
striking  •1990"  each  place  it  appears  and  in- 
serting "1991  ". 

(bb)  Section  412  of  the  Medicare  Cata- 
strophic Coverage  Act  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing ••1990""  each  place  it  appears  and  insert- 
ing ••1991'. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  140  TO  AMENDMENT  NO.  139 

(Purpose:  To  express  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  relating  to  the  premium  amounts 
under  the  Medicare  Catastrophic  Cover- 
age Act) 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  Senator  Bentsen.  Senator 
Packwood,  and  myself.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Mitchell], 
for  himself.  Mr.  Bentsen.  and  Mr.  Pack- 
wood,  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
140  to  the  McCain  amendment  No.  139. 

Strike  all  after  the  first  word  and  insert 
the  following: 
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EXPRESSING  THE  SENSE  «>F  THE  SENATE 
RECAROINC  SI  PPI.EMENTAl.  PREMI- 
IMS  REQIIRED  T«)  BE  PAID  I'NDER 
THE  MEnUARE  CATASTROPHIC  COV- 
ERAGE ACT  OF  l»HH 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that— 

(1)  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
should  consider  legislation  that  would 
modify  the  amount  of  supplemental  premi- 
ums required  to  be  paid  under  the  Medicare 
Catastrophic  Coverage  Act  of  1988  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  provide  an  adequate  re- 
serve margin  without  reducing  the  amount 
of  benefits  provided  under  such  Act: 

(2)  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance  will 
address  the  issue  of  the  supplemental  pre- 
mium prior  to  September  of  1989; 

(3)  States  should  more  aggressively  en- 
force nonduplication  requirements  relating 
to  private  Medicap  insurance:  and 

(4)  the  appropriate  Senate  Committees 
shuld  address  the  issue  of  duplication  of 
benefits  for  retirees. 

Mr.  HATCH  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Utah  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Parliamentary  inquiry: 
Is  that  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  a  second-degree  perfect- 
ing amendment. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  President,  has  my  colleague 
from  Arizona  finished,  or  does  he  care 
to  make  some  more  conmients? 

Mr.  MCCAIN.  I  was  going  to  address 
the  amendment  to  our  amendment. 
Let  me  say  to  my  friend  from  Utah. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Let  me  yield  the  floor 
at  this  time  and  let  my  colleague 
speak. 

Mr.  MCCAIN.  Does  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee wish  to  speak  on  this  before  I 
do?  If  so,  I  would  t>e  more  than  glad  to 
yield  to  him. 

Mr.  BEJNTSEN.  Yes,  if  the  Senator 
is  finished  speaking  for  the  moment. 

I  remember  what  our  good  friend, 
the  Senator  from  California,  Senator 
Hayakawa,  used  to  say  when  it  came 
to  the  difference  between  a  Republi- 
can and  a  Democrat.  He  said  that  a 
Republican  is  someone  who,  seeing  a 
man  drowning  50  feet  from  shore, 
would  throw  him  a  30-foot  rope  and 
tell  him  swimming  the  other  20  feet  is 
good  for  building  character. 

He  said  that  a  Democrat  came  along 
and  the  fellow  was  50  feet  from  shore 
and  drowning,  the  Democrat  would 
throw  him  100  feet  of  rope  and  go  off 
looking  for  other  good  deeds  to  do. 

In  this  instance,  you  are  seeing  a  bit 
of  both,  because  we  are  saying  to  the 
elderly,  "We  are  going  to  throw  you 
that  30-foot  rope  and  then  walk  away 
from  you."  We  are  not  going  to  go  far 
enough,  and  then  we  are  going  to  walk 
away  from  them  at  the  time  that  they 
need  the  help  the  most. 

I  heard  my  friend  from  Arizona  say 
that  there  are  some  other  things  that 
will  be  offered  in  the  way  of  cata- 
strophic insurance  benefits  in  1990 
and  thereafter.  It  sounds  like  they  are 


nice,  but  I  got  the  feeling  he  thought 
they  really  were  not  necessary. 

What  kind  of  benefits  are  we  talking 
about  that  are  going  to  be  delayed? 
We  are  talking  about  protection 
against  very  large  physicians'  bills.  We 
are  talking  about  prescription  drugs. 
We  are  talking  about  respite  care.  We 
are  talking  about  home  health  care, 
and  home  intravenous  drugy  therapy. 
Some  of  those  things  are  the  most  dif- 
ficult things  to  buy  coverage  for  under 
Medigap  policies  and  some  of  the  most 
expensive  benefits  that  the  elderly 
need  most. 

But  this  catastrophic  illness  bill 
taikes  care  of  that.  In  fact,  in  hearings 
before  the  Finance  Committee  last 
week,  GAO  testified  that  Medigap  cov- 
erage can  cost  from  $600  to  $1,500  a 
year,  and  can  still  leave  potential  li- 
ability for  the  beneficiaries  on  hospi- 
tal and  physicians'  payments  of  up  to 
$50,000.  Now  that  liability  under  cata- 
strophic is  reduced  to  $1,370,  not 
$50,000. 

Only  a  small  number  of  these  Medi- 
gap policies  will  offer  prescription 
drug  coverage. 

Are  prescription  costs  leveling  off?  I 
think  senior  citizens  must  feel  a  little 
bit  like  the  drought-stricken  farmer 
down  in  my  part  of  the  country.  They 
asked  him  what  kind  of  year  he  had. 
He  said,  •middlin'."  His  friend  turned 
to  him  and  said,  'What  does  that 
mean?"  He  said.  "Worse  than  last 
year.  Better  than  next." 

Now,  whatever  the  cost  of  the  serv- 
ices covered  by  the  catastrophic  legis- 
lation are  now,  we  are  convinced  they 
are  going  to  be  higher  next  year.  Drug 
prices  and  doctor  fees  are  rising  twice 
as  fast  as  the  CPI.  Medicare  physician 
spending  is  growing  15  to  20  percent  a 
year. 

Last  week  Secretary  Sullivan  re- 
minded the  Finance  Committee  that 
President  Bush  opposes  any  delay  in 
the  implementation  of  catastrophic. 
Now,  given  the  urgency  of  the  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill  before  the 
Senate,  I  think  it  would  be  irresponsi- 
ble to  jeopardize  the  health  care  of 
American  veterans  by  tying  this 
amendment  to  the  appropriations 
measure.  That  would  be  true  even  if 
the  Senator's  amendment  did  nothing 
more  than  delay  Medicare  benefits. 
But  it  goes  beyond  that.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  some  Medicaid  provisions  fi- 
nanced by  general  revenues,  provisions 
not  even  paid  for  by  the  supplemental 
premium,  to  expand  coverage  for  our 
most  vulnerable  citizens.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  the  low-income  elderly  and 
we  are  talking  about  disabled  benefici- 
aries who  would  not  have  the  opportu- 
nity for  a  Medicaid  buy-in  but  for  the 
catastrophic  illness  bill.  Coverage  for 
these  individuals  would  be  delayed. 
We  are  talking  about  low-income  preg- 
nant women,  children  up  to  the  age  of 
1  whose  needs  would  have  been  taken 


care  of  by  Medicaid,  but  would  be  ne- 
glected by  the  Senator's  amendment. 

Those  kinds  of  protections  would  be 
deferred. 

Let  us  make  this  perfectly  clear— at 
a  time  when  record  numbers  of  Ameri- 
can children  are  uninsured,  at  a  time 
when  American  babies  have  a  higher 
chance  of  dying  than  babies  in  Singa- 
pore, at  a  time  when  minority  babies 
born  in  Washington,  DC,  have  a 
higher  chance  of  dying  than  babies  in 
Cuba,  at  a  time  when  40,000  American 
babies  die  each  year  before  the  age  of 
1— the  Senator  proposes  to  deprive 
mothers  of  prenatal  health  care  and 
their  infants  of  immunization.  Now, 
that  is  a  very  short  rope  indeed. 

Look  at  what  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment walks  away  from.  The  whole 
question  that  we  have  been  wrestling 
with  for  months  is  the  financing.  The 
Senator's  amendment  would  delay  the 
supplemental  premium.  It  would  take 
away  substantial  benefit  improve- 
ments. After  all,  almost  60  percent  of 
the  elderly  are  paying  only  $4  a 
month.  That  is  what  they  are  paying 
for  the  catastrophic  illness  bill.  So  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  would  take 
away  the  benefits  from  100  percent  of 
the  elderly  but  would  give  relief  only 
to  the  40  percent  with  higher  incomes. 
That  is  Robin  Hood  in  reverse. 

And  not  a  very  good  deal,  even  for 
the  remaining  40  percent.  Over  70  per- 
cent of  the  elderly  will  pay  less  than 
$100  a  year  for  the  benefits  under  the 
catastrophic  legislation.  You  compare 
that  to  the  $600  to  $1,500  that  you 
have  to  pay  for  Medigap  policies 
today.  Only  6.4  percent  of  the  elderly 
pay  as  much  as  $700  a  year.  Further- 
more, the  most  recent  data  shows  that 
we  have  enough  flexibility,  in  my 
opinion,  to  reduce  the  supplemental 
premium  in  one  of  three  ways. 

First,  if  these  numbers  hold  up,  we 
might  be  able  to  reduce  the  cap,  that 
maximum  supplemental  premium  that 
is  being  paid  by  approximately  5  per- 
cent of  the  elderly,  we  could  reduce  it 
from  $800  to  $450  in  1989. 

The  second  option  that  we  might 
pursue  would  be  to  reduce  the  rate  of 
the  supplemental  premium.  In  fact,  we 
might  be  able  to  reduce  that  by  a 
third— reduce  it  from  15  to  10  percent. 

And  finally,  we  would  have  the 
option  of  raising  the  threshold,  the 
amount  of  tax  liability  that  triggers 
the  sjLipplemental  premium.  Instead  of 
having  it  at  $150,  where  it  is  triggered 
now,  so  that  if  you  pay  $150  worth  of 
tax  you  pay  that  supplemental  premi- 
um; we  could  raise  that  threshold  to  as 
high  as  $1,700.  Those  are  the  kinds  of 
options  that  we  have  before  us. 

The  point  is,  we  have  solutions  to 
the  problems  that  have  been  pointed 
out  by  thousands  of  letters  that  have 
poured  in  to  our  offices  once  it  was 
clear  how  much  catastrophic  would 
cost. 
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Senator  McCain's  amendment  would 
have  us  walk  away  from  the  elderly 
and  from  the  solutions  that  are  right 
there  within  our  grasp. 

Finally,  Senator  McCain's  amend- 
ment, while  holding  out  the  promise 
of  saving  money,  would  actually  cost 
us  on  the  deficit.  CBO  estimates  it 
would  cost  us  at  least  $408  million  in 
1989  and  $2.8  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1990.  It  would  increase  the  deficit  be- 
cause in  the  early  years  of  these  pro- 
grams, obviously,  we  collect  an  excess 
in  premiums  to  try  to  build  up  the  re- 
serve and  build  up  a  cushion. 

One  of  the  things  we  were  insistent 
on  in  writing  the  catastrophic  legisla- 
tion was  that  we  have  sufficient  re- 
serves a  cushion  to  protect  us  in  case 
of  any  miscalculation.  We  were  talking 
about  a  cushion  of  about  $4.2  billion. 
Now  the  Joint  Tax  Committee  tells  us, 
and  the  CBO  has  comparable  figures, 
that  we  are  going  to  have  something 
between  $9  billion  and  $10  billion  in 
the  way  of  an  extra  cushion  above  the 
reserves  that  are  calculated  as  neces- 
sary to  protect  beneficiaries  under  the 
catastrophic  illness  legislation. 

There  are  some  other  objections  I 
could  detail.  It  is  procedurally  out  of 
order,  since  it  is  substantive  legislation 
on  the  appropriations  bill.  It  is  uncon- 
stitutional, because  it  is  a  revenue 
amendment  not  attached  to  a  revenue 
bill.  But  there  is  no  reason  to  oppose 
this  amendment  on  a  technicality. 
Rather,  we  ought  to  oppose  it  because 
it  does  the  very  opposite  of  what  it 
purports  to  do.  It  adds  to  the  budget 
deficit  and  it  costs  elderly  Americans 
protection  that  they  desperately  need. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona  is  recognized. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  tell  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Finance  Committee  that  at  the 
appropriate  time,  after  appropriate 
limit  of  debate  hais  been  exhausted,  I 
will  be  making  a  motion  to  table  the 
Mitchell  amendment  and  will  be 
asking  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  as  well 
as  seeking  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my 
amendment,  if  that  is  possible,  pend- 
ing the  result  of  my  tabling  motion.  If 
my  tabling  motion  succeeds,  then  I 
will  be  seeking  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
my  amendment.  I  understand  that  this 
would  not  be  possible  if  the  motion  to 
table  is  not  carried. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to 
proceed  by  responding  to  the  Bentsen 
amendment,  as  I  understand  it.  Let  me 
state,  to  start  with,  I  appreciate  the 
comments  and  criticisms  about  my 
amendment  by  the  distinguished  Fi- 
nance chairman.  I  did  not  hear  a  great 
deal  about  his  amendment,  so  I 
thought  I  would  spend  some  time  ex- 
ploring the  impact  of  his  amendment. 
Frankly,  I  think  it  is  a  political  smoke- 
screen that  neither  addresses  the 
cause  of  seniors'  concerns,  nor  solves 
any  problem. 


Mr.  President,  I  have  been  around 
here  a  relatively  short  time,  particu- 
larly in  comparison  to  my  colleagues 
who  oppose  this  amendment,  but  I 
have  seen  enough  sense-of-the-Senate 
resolutions  to  know  what  happens  to 
them.  We  know  what  is  going  to 
happen  to  this  one.  It  will  die  in  con- 
ference and  we  will  duck  the  issue  that 
has  to  be  addressed.  So,  making  this  a 
sense-of-the-Senate  resolution,  in  my 
view,  Mr.  President,  fails  to  address  a 
very,  very  serious  issue. 

I  think  the  amendment  says,  by  my 
reading,  that  by  the  time  we  consider 
the  reconciliation  bill,  we  should  legis- 
latively decide  whether  to  reduce  the 
act's  premiums  to  cover  the  costs  of  all 
the  benefits  we  decided  to  provide  in 
the  act. 

Let  us  be  clear  about  the  premise  of 
this  amendment.  First,  it  assumes  that 
the  cost  of  the  act's  benefits  are  more 
than  adequately  covered  by  the  act's 
premiums.  False. 

Second,  it  assumes  Congress  should 
legislatively  reduce  them  by  this  fall, 
before  we  have  any  actual  experience 
with  the  act's  costs. 

Third,  it  assumes  implicitly  that  the 
act's  benefits  are  the  benefits  that  our 
seniors  want  the  most  and,  therefore, 
the  benefits  in  the  act  cannot  be  re- 
considered. Mr.  President,  the  benefits 
in  the  act  have  to  be  reconsidered  if 
we  are  ever  going  to  be  able  to  consid- 
er long-term  care,  the  prime  concern 
of  senior  citizens  in  this  Nation. 

Finally,  it  assumes  that  this  Nation's 
seniors,  and  the  44  seniors'  groups  rep- 
resenting some  18  million  seniors,  are 
going  to  be  fooled  by  our  referring  the 
issue  to  committee  rather  than  doing 
something  about  their  concerns. 

Let  me  remind  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee 
about  the  hearing  that  he  held  last 
week.  Witness  after  witness  after  wit- 
ness, Mr.  President,  stated  that  they 
wanted  my  amendment— which  is  vir- 
tually identical  to  S.  335.  They  want 
this  thing  rolled  back.  They  do  not 
want  to  see  a  sense-of-the-Senate  reso- 
lution. They  do  not  want  to  see  it  re- 
ferred to  any  conference  or  commis- 
sion. They  want  action,  and  they  want 
it  now. 

There  is  no  certainty  that  the  premi- 
ums are  excessive.  Somehow  there  is  a 
belief  out  there  that  these  premiums 
are  excessive  when,  in  fact,  every 
single  program  that  this  Congress  has 
enacted  that  has  to  do  with  a  health 
program  has  far  exceeded  the  original 
estimates.  Whether  it  be  the  original 
Medicare  Act  or  any  other  health  care 
program  that  Congress  has  enacted,  it 
has  always  far  exceeded  the  original 
estimates.  There  is  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  this  one  will  not  as  well. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  important 
to  recognize  the  administration 
strongly  opposes  Senator  Bentsen's 
substitute  amendment.  By  the  way,  in 
all    fairness,    the    administration    op- 


poses mine  as  well.  The  administration 
believes  with  good  reason  that  the  pre- 
mium may  be  woefully  inadequate  to 
cover  the  cost  of  the  existing  drug  and 
other  benefits. 

Secretary  Sullivan,  in  testimony 
before  the  Finance  Committee,  stated 
that  there  is  tremendous  difficulty  in 
predicting  the  costs  of  the  drug-relat- 
ed provisions  in  the  Catastrophic  Cov- 
erage Act.  I  might  remind  you,  that  it 
is  the  portion  of  the  bill  that  is  least 
important  to  senior  citizens.  No  one 
wants  to  walk  away  from  any  senior 
citizen  on  any  issue,  but  I  think  it 
would  be  important  at  the  same  time 
to  walk  up  to  the  senior  citizens  and 
ask  them  what  they  want.  And  if  the 
distinguished  Members  of  this  body 
would  listen  to  the  senior  citizens  of 
this  country,  I  think  that  they  would 
tell  you  that  they  do  not  want  us  to 
walk  away,  but  they  also  want  us  to 
walk  up  to  them  and  listen  to  what 
their  needs  are,  particularly  and  criti- 
cally since  they  are  the  ones  who  are 
paying  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  hate  to  go  back  to 
remind  this  body,  this  is  really  the 
first  piece  of  health-care  legislation 
where  we  have  asked  the  recipients  to 
pay  the  entire  bill.  And  I  would  also 
like  to  emphasize,  the  seniors  of  this 
country  are  not  reluctant  to  do  that. 
But  they  are  reluctant  to  pay  for  pro- 
grams that  they  feel  are  not  critical, 
especially  in  light  of  the  fact  that  they 
correctly  assume  that  the  long-term 
care  issue,  which  is  their  primary 
issue,  cannot  be  addressed  when  we 
are  expending  these  enormous 
amounts  of  funds  on  other  areas. 

The  Catastrophic  Act  already  has  a 
provision  in  it  that  allows  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  after  we  have  a 
couple  years  of  programmatic  experi- 
ence, to  adjust  the  premiums  if  they 
are  greater  than  is  needed  to  cover  the 
act's  costs. 

I  understand  the  minority  leader's 
amendment  will  direct  the  Finance 
Committee,  and  finally  in  reconcilia- 
tion, to  adjust  the  premiums.  The  Cat- 
astrophic Act  already  calls  for  that.  It 
already  calls  for  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  after  a  couple  of  years,  to 
adjust  the  premiums  if  they  are  great- 
er than  is  needed  to  cover  the  cost  of 
the  legislation  when  in  reality,  Mr. 
President,  if  history  has  any  validity 
here  as  regards  a  health  program,  the 
cost  will  be  greater  than  originally 
predicted.  I  would  challenge  my  col- 
leagues who  oppose  this  amendment 
to  cite  me  one  health  care  program 
that  has  not  dramatically  exceeded 
those  costs. 

With  this  already  built  into  the  act, 
why  in  the  world  would  we  want  to 
legislatively  reduce  the  premiums 
before  we  know  the  real  costs?  Be- 
cause it  is  political  cover,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  it  is  easier  than  facing  up  to 
the  problems  we  have  created. 
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Third,  the  amendment  states  that 
the  Catastrophic  Act's  benefits  are  not 
negotiable,  that  the  premiums  are 
something  we  might  want  to  reduce, 
but  we  cannot  reconsider  whether  the 
act  as  a  whole  made  a  mistalce.  Mr. 
President,  and  this  is  the  point  of 
what  seniors  are  upset  about.  They 
want  this  whole  legislation  revisited. 
We  cannot  just  revisit  the  premium 
part  of  it;  we  need  to  revisit  the  whole 
act. 

I  resent  implications  that  this  Na- 
tion's seniors  are  malcontents  who  are 
not  willing  to  pay  for  benefits  that 
they  really  want.  That  is  why  so  many 
of  the  proposals  that  play  with  the 
premium  formulas  and,  in  my  view, 
have  long  missed  the  point.  Seniors 
are  willing  to  pay  for  what  they  really 
want  and  not  willing  to  pay  for  things 
that  are  low  priority.  That  is  where 
seniors  are  protesting,  but  they  are 
not  being  heard.  Seniors  want  protec- 
tion from  spousal  impoverishment. 
They  want  long-term  hospitalization. 
They  want  skilled  nursing  facilities, 
and  this  amendment  that  I  have  pro- 
vides those  new  and  needed  protec- 
tions. 

Seniors  are  willing  to  pay  for  these 
benefits,  and  the  $4  part  B  premium 
increase,  according  to  CBO,  will  cover 
the  cost  of  those  benefits.  But  seniors 
are  telling  us  that  the  rest  of  the  act's 
benefits  and  their  costs  are  not  as 
high  a  priority  for  them,  and  that  is 
why  they  are  understandably  upset. 

Mr.  President,  a  sense-of-the-Senate 
resolution  does  not  display  sufficient 
concern  about  this  issue.  A  resolution 
that  will  most  probably  be  dropped  in 
conference,  a  resolution  that  only  ad- 
dresses the  premiums  and  not  the 
overall  program  of  the  legislation  that 
was  enacted,  in  my  view,  does  not  ad- 
dress the  real  concerns. 

Reconciliation  usually  takes  place  in 
the  fall,  around  Thanksgiving,  Mr. 
President,  we  cannot  wait  until 
Thanksgiving  to  kill  this  turkey.  Let 
us  do  it  by  ordering,  by  this  amend- 
ment, the  Finance  Committee,  in  the 
capable  hands  of  our  distinguished 
chairman  and  our  ranking  and  impor- 
tant member.  Senator  Packwood,  to 
review  this  entire  legislation  and  give 
seniors  the  answers  they  want  and  de- 
serve. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  McCAIN.  With  some  trepida- 
tion.          

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  am  a  little  con- 
fused. This  is  a  devil's  advocate  ques- 
tion. 

I  do  not  quite  understand  from  your 
amendment  whether  or  not  you  are 
getting  rid  of  everything,  but  what  I 
would  call  the  catastrophic  coverage 


premiimi.  or  whether  you  carry  that 
slight  small  part  of  it  that  is  called  the 
prescription  drug  premium  that  ge- 
nerically  everybody  refers  to  as  the 
flat  premium. 

If  you  are  not  following  what  I  am 
saying.  I  will  explain  it  in  different 
language.  It  is  a  technical  language 
and  you  cut  off  at  1990,  and  I  cannot 
tell  what  you  are  doing. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Let  me  explain  first 
and  very  importantly,  my  amendment 
delays  implementation.  Let  me  point 
that  out. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  understand 
that. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  One,  it  delays  it  and  it 
gives  with  that  year's  delay,  an  oppor- 
tunity for  someone  with  your  talent 
and  expertise  and  experience  a  way  to 
review  it. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  If  we  do  nothing 
after  the  year's  delay,  what  happens? 
If  Congress  does  nothing,  what  hap- 
pens? 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Then  the  bill  goes 
into  effect  in  its  entirety.  I  would  sug- 
gest to  my  friend  from  Oregon  that 
something  would  happen  sometime 
just  before  that  year's  delay  was  over. 
I  think  it  would  be  fair  and  appropri- 
ate to  give  the  Finance  Committee  and 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  a 
year  in  which  to  review  this  before  we 
took  further  action  because  of  the 
fact,  I  would  say  to  my  friend  from 
Oregon,  I  do  not  claim  to  know  all  the 
answers  to  this  bill.  I  do  not  claim  to 
have  a  magic  formula,  but  I  know 
when  something  is  bad  and  so  does 
America's  seniors,  and  they  know  that 
this  is  bad.  Yes.  it  would  delay  imple- 
mentation of  the  act  for  a  year,  but  I 
would  hope  in  that  year's  time,  if  this 
amendment  passes,  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oregon,  among 
others,  would  come  up  with  a  reasona- 
ble catastrophic  health  care  bill. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Let  me  ask  the 
question  a  different  way.  What  I 
cannot  tell  is  if  your  objection  and  the 
seniors'  objection  is  to  what  we  call 
the  supplemental  premium  or  the  flat 
premium,  and  the  flat  premium  is 
more  than  just  the  $4.  It  includes 
some  slight  additional  flat  portion.  It 
is  not  escalated,  but  a  flat  portion 
beyond  just  the  $4,  spread  over  the 
years;  $4  goes  up  almost  even  double 
in  5  years.  That  is  what  I  am  not  sure 
about  on  your  amendment. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Let  me  try  to  answer 
my  friend.  According  to  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office,  the  $4  and  then 
$4.80  premium  for  part  B  takes  care  of 
the  three  provisions  that  I  described 
in  my  amendment.  So  what  I  am  seek- 
ing is  no  further  increase  above  the 
$4.80  per  month  premium. 

So  I  guess  my  answer  to  you  is  that 
if  you  describe  it  as  a  supplemental 
premium— some  describe  it  as  a 
surtax— that  it  does  away  with  that, 
yes.  According  to  the  CBO,  in  1990.  if 
that  provision  of  the  amendment  pre- 


vailed in  this  body,  there  would  be  a 
$100  million  surplus  in  the  trust  fund 
at  that  time,  a  short-fall  in  1989. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Let  me  ask  my 
good  friend  this.  This  is  an  entitle- 
ment program.  No  question  about  it. 
Do  you  agree  that  whatever  Congress 
might  arrive  upon  in  terms  of  the  ben- 
efits should  hopefully  be  paid  for  by 
the  beneficiaries? 

Mr.  McCAIN.  I  am  sure  that  there 
is  some  Machiavellian  way  we  are  ma- 
neuvering this  debate,  I  would  say  to 
my  friend  from  Oregon.  But  yes,  and  I 
would  also  say  that  the  seniors  do  not 
object  to  that.  They  do  not  object  to 
that,  but  they  do  object  to  being  fore- 
closed from  a  long-term  care  program; 
they  do  object  to  having  to  pay  exten- 
sive amounts  of  money  for  programs 
which  they  already  have  coverage  for 
or  they  probably  will  not  need. 

I  would  remind  my  friend  from 
Oregon  that  approximately  3  to  4  per- 
cent of  America's  seniors  will  ever  ex- 
perience a  need  for  catastrophic  hospi- 
talization. About  20  to  25  percent  will 
experience  a  need  for  long-term  care. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  That  is  fair 
enough,  and  when  this  bill  was  passed, 
no  one  made  any  attempt  to  say  this 
was  a  substitute  for  long-term  care. 
There  is  no  question  that  the  fear  in 
the  bulk  of  the  people's  minds  is  Aunt 
Minnie,  my  mother,  my  father,  18 
months  in  the  nursing  home,  $3,000  a 
month,  cannot  afford  it.  And  when  we 
passed  this  catastrophic  bill,  we  knew 
we  were  not  addressing  that  problem 
and  we  knew  that  no  matter  how 
much  we  taxed  for  the  catastrophic,  if 
this  bill  went  into  effect  in  its  full  im- 
plementation and  if  the  reserves  that 
we  hoped  for  would  be  $8  billion 
rather  than  $4  billion,  as  we  projected, 
it  would  not  touch  by  a  scintilla  the 
cost  of  long-term  health  care. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  I  would  respond  to  my 
friend  that  is  why  I  voted  against  the 
bill  and  that  is  why  I  strongly  objected 
to  it  at  the  time.  And  now  I  respond  to 
my  friend,  the  seniors  of  America  who 
are  seeing  what  they  got  are  objecting 
to  it,  too,  in  overwhelming  numbers. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  But  I  hope  they 
are  not  objecting  because  it  is  not 
long-term  health  care. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  They  are  objecting. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  We  never  prom- 
ised that  it  was  long-term  health  care. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  They  are  objecting 
for  a  variety  of  reasons  including  the 
correct  belief  that  if  you  lay  all  of  this 
expense  on  them  for  these  particular 
programs,  how  in  the  world  are  you 
going  to  finance  a  long-term  health 
care  program. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Let  me  ask  the 
Senator  a  further  question.  If  we  get 
to  a  long-term  health  care  program, 
which  will  probably  be  an  entitlement, 
should  the  beneficiaries  pay  for  that 
also? 
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Mr.  McCAIN.  If  they  are  capable  of 
doing  so,  but  I  would  say  because  of 
this  legislation  their  capability  to  do 
so  is  dramatically  reduced. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  When  we  went 
through  the  long-term  care  debate— 
and  the  Senator  is  absolutely  right  in 
tenns  of  the  estimation  of  cost  on 
medical  programs.  If  you  go  back  and 
look  at  Medicare  when  it  was  passed  in 
the  1960's,  I  cannot  recall  if  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association  was  the 
harshest  opponent  or  not  but  there 
were  a  variety  of  estimates  of  what  it 
was  going  to  cost.  I  think  the  one  who 
projected  it  would  cost  the  most  was  6 
to  8  times  low.  The  more  cautious  ones 
were  20  to  30  times  low.  There  is  no 
program,  medical  especially,  that  has 
ever  cost  what  we  thought,  or  half 
what  we  thought.  I  mean  it  is  always 
double,  triple,  quadruple.  And  my  fear 
first  in  cutting  off  any  of  these  premi- 
ums is  that  we  have  underestimated 

the  cost,  but  I  want  to  come  back 

Mr.  McCAIN.  So  then  I  conclude 
that  the  Senator  from  Oregon  opposes 
the  Mitchell  amendment? 
Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Oh,  no.  No,  no. 
Mr.  McCAIN.  Because  what  the 
Mitchell  amendment  does  is  give  the 
Finance  Committee  the  ability  to  cut 
premiums  and  nothing  else,  and  the 
Senator  has  just  made  a  compelling 
case  that  the  costs  will  be  much 
higher  than  original  estimates  rather 
then  lower. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  That  is  correct,  it 
gives  them  the  opportunity  to  cut  pre- 
miums. I  have  talked  with  the  chair- 
man about  this.  I  have  misgivings 
about  cutting  the  premiums.  Here  Is 
the  Irony.  We  estimated  the  costs  on 
this  at  about  $35  billion  or  maybe  $31 
billion.  Do  not  hold  me  to  that.  But 
the  Income  was  to  be  $4  billion  more 
than  the  cost.  So  If  It  was  35.  the 
Income  was  to  be  39  and  now  we  esti- 
mate the  income  at  43.  And  the  origi- 
nal proposal  of  the  chairman  would  be 
to  cut  that  back  to  39,  so  we  would 
have  a  $4  billion  reserve.  I  am  willing 
to  make  you  a  bet  over  5  years  this 
program  Is  not  going  to  cost  $35  bil- 
lion; it  is  going  to  cost  $60  billion,  and 
the  premiums  we  have  put  In  this  bill 
win  not  come  close  to  paying  for  the 
benefits  we  have  In  the  bill. 

So  I  do  not  want  to  get  into  an  argu- 
ment about  premiums.  I  do  not  think 
they  are  going  to  be  enough,  no 
matter  what  we  do  with  the  premiums, 

but  I  do  want  to  argue 

Mr.  McCAIN.  The  Senator  would 
agree  that  the  more  In  the  bill  the 
larger  will  be  the  cost  and  the  larger 
the  escalation. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Absolutely.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona  has  been  fair  in 
this,  in  that  he  has  absolutely  said, 
\inless  we  stop  these  benefits  now 
before  they  go  into  effect,  there  Is  no 
question  what  they  are  going  to  cost. 
And  If  we  are  going  to  fund  them,  we 
are  going  to  have  to  have  more  taxes. 


If  I  correctly  state  the  Senator's  phi- 
losophy, before  we  get  an  entitlement 
program  that  people  get  dependent 
on,  let  us  cut  off  that  entitlement,  I 
think  the  first  philosophy  Is.  my  gosh, 
let  us  not  get  Into  this  at  all  because 
the  cost  Is  simply  beyond  belief. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  If  I  may  respond,  my 
philosophy  Is  absolutely  different 
than  that  because  I  want  to  delay  for 
a  year.  I  think  It  Is  time  that  we  mar- 
shall  the  best  minds  we  have  aroimd 
here.  I  might  go  back  a  little  bit.  My 
distinguished  colleague,  the  chairman 
of  the  Finance  Committee,  mentioned 
that  this  was  a  couple  years  In  the 
making.  I  remember  what  the  bill  was 
originally  and  so  does  my  friend  from 
Oregon— far  different  from  the  way  It 
ended  up  after  It  wended  Its  way 
through  the  legislative  process.  Every 
subcommittee  and  committee  added  an 
additional  benefit.  I  say  It  is  time  to  go 
back  to  the  drawing  board,  see  what  Is 
critical  and  what  Is  really  needed. 

I  say  to  my  friend  from  Oregon, 
maybe  some  of  these  benefits,  maybe 
the  Important  mammogram  that  Sena- 
tor Bentsen  pointed  out.  for  women 
who  are  pregnant,  are  vital  but  maybe 
some  others  are  not. 

So  what  I  am  saying,  let  us  preserve 
those  three  benefit  groups  that  are 
vital  and  look  at  the  others  and  see 
through  hearings  and  consultations 
and  listening  to  those  who  are  paying 
the  bin  whether  they  think  it  is 
worthwhile  for  them  to  pay  for  it. 

So  I  would  just  say  to  a  friend,  no,  it 
is  not  my  philosophy  to  cut  off  all 
those  benefits.  It  Is  my  phnosophy  to 
delay  them  until  we  get  ample  ventUa- 
tlon  of  these  Issues,  which  would  be  re- 
quired in  order  for  us  to  come  to  a  rea- 
sonable position.  Those  who  are 
paying  for  It  now  are  clearly  dissatis- 
fied. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Fair  enough.  The 
Senator  Indicated  earlier  that  on  the 
entitlement  program,  whatever  the  en- 
titlements might  be.  greater  or  lesser, 
he  does  not  object  to  the  beneficiaries 
paying  for  them  rather  than  loading 
them  on  the  general  taxpayer. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  I  do  not.  with  one 
caveat,  if  I  may.  I  am  sorry  for  my 
long  answers  but  I  think  It  Is  very  im- 
portant. I  do  feel  I  am  speaking  for  a 
very  large  number  of  senior  citizens 
and  I  want  to  make  myself  very  clear. 
Yes.  the  beneficiaries  should  pay  but 
how  In  the  world  can  they  pay  under 
the  present  setup.  I  would  ask  my 
friend  In  response  to  his  question,  how 
can  they  possibly  pay.  how  can  the 
Senator  from  Oregon,  as  a  person  with 
over  20  years  of  experience  of  financ- 
ing these  packages,  come  up  with  a 
package  that  the  beneficiary  can  pay 
for  If  we  are  pouring  all  this  money 
Into  this  other  program? 
Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Into  what? 
Mr.  McCAIN.  Into  this  other  pro- 
gram. Into  the  catastrophic  Illness  bUl. 


Mr.    PACKWOOD.    How    can    they 
pay  for  long-term  care? 
Mr.  McCAIN.  Yes. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Assuming  the 
Senator  and  I  can  agree  on  what  the 
entitlement  ought  to  be  and  the  bene- 
ficiaries ought  to  pay.  does  the  Sena- 
tor have  any  objection  to  the  slightly 
richer  beneficiaries  paying  slightly 
more  than  the  poorer  beneficiaries? 

Mr.  McCAIN.  That  part  of  It  does 
not  bother  me.  nor  do  I  believe  It 
would  bother  seniors  as  long  as  it  was 
something  that  they  believed  was 
worthwhile,  and  clearly  they  do  not  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  That  Is  an  abso- 
lutely fair  debate,  but  so  long  as  we 
now  have  the  ground  rules  estab- 
lished, neither  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona nor  I  disagree  that  that  Is  an  en- 
titlement program.  We  do  not  disagree 
that  the  beneficiaries  should  pay  for 
It.  We  do  not  disagree  that  the  slightly 
richer  beneficiaries- and  I  do  not  want 
to  use  the  word  "rich"  because  every 
time  you  do.  It  is  anybody  who  is 
making  over  the  median  Income  of  the 
country— If  you  say.  gee.  If  you  are  In 
the  upper  half.  Let  me  just  say  the 
slightly  better-off  beneficiaries  should 
pay  more  than  the  less  wen-off  benefi- 
ciaries. We  agree  on  that.  The  debate 
Is  what  this  program  should  Include. 

Now,  with  that,  let  me  go  down  what 
it  does  Include.  And  for  those  who  are 
on  Medicare,  consider  now  where  you 
are,  consider  Medlgap,  consider  your 
potential  expenses,  consider  the  possi- 
bility of  catastrophic  llabUlty.  My 
good  friend  Is  absolutely  right.  I  have 
never  seen  the  statistics  on  fire  Insur- 
ance, but  I  assume  not  more  than  3  to 
4  percent  of  the  Insured  houses  bum 
down,  and  we  all  pay  it.  We  gladly  pay 
it  and  hope  our  house  does  not  bum 
down.  But  there  are  3  to  4  percent 
who  wUl  have  catastrophic  hospital 
costs.  I  do  not  mean  $500.  I  do  not 
mean  $5.000. 1  mean  $50,000.  $60,000. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Let  me  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  my  amendment  preserves 
that. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  understand 
that.  I  am  not  arguing  with  what  the 
amendment  says.  I  am  going  to  get  to 
the  benefits  In  this  bin  and  let  the 
Medicare  beneficiaries  decide  for 
themselves  whether  they  want  this 
benefit.  But  Indeed  when  we  get  to 
this  variety  of  benefits.  I  want  each 
Medicare  beneficiary  to  think  to  them- 
selves: Do  I  want  that?  Do  I  want 
that?  Do  I  want  that?  Do  I  want  that? 
And  then  if  I  want  it,  am  I  wiUing  to 
pay  for  It  in  some  kind  of  a  plan  where 
the  beneficiaries  as  a  whole  pay  for  it 
with  the  slightly  richer  beneficiaries 
paying  more  than  the  slightly  lesser 
rich  beneficiaries.  And  I  do  not  think 
that  vote  ought  to  be  confined  to 
solely  the  slightly  richer  beneficiaries. 
Mr.  McCAIN.  I  would  hope  that  as 
they  hear  the  Senator's  description  of 
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those  benefits  they  will  not  only  have 
the  opportunity  now  to  decide  wheth- 
er or  not  they  want  those  in  the 
course  of  multiple  hearings  as  we 
delay  implementation  of  this  legisla- 
tion for  a  year. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  All  right.  Now. 
Mr.  President,  if  I  might  go  down  the 
list  of  the  benefits. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  One.  unlimited- 
unlimited— hospital  care  after  you 
have  paid  $704  deductible.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  preserves  this.  It 
ought  to  be  preserved.  Never  again  are 
you  going  to  have  to  worry  when  you 
are  65,  66,  67.  68,  77,  78.  I  have  broken 
my  back.  I  am  going  to  be  in  the  hospi- 
tal for  3  weeks.  I  am  going  to  be  in 
other  care  for  6  months.  That  is  taken 
care  of.  That  is  not  taken  care  of  now. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Yes. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  When  the  Senator  is 
talking  about  the  benefits  that  are  of- 
fered—and I  appreciate  where  he  is 
coming  from.  As  I  stated  before  to  the 
Senator  in  the  Finance  Committee, 
part  of  my  big  concern  is  the  duplica- 
tion of  benefits. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  am  going  to  get 
to  that. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  hope  the  Senator 
will  because  I  think  a  lot  of  senior  citi- 
zens do  not  object  so  much  to  the  ben- 
efits that  are  provided,  but  many  they 
were  providing  for  themselves  in  the 
private  sector  or  their  employers  were 
providing  at  no  cost  to  them  what- 
soever, and  then  the  Government  du- 
plicated coverage  they  already  had. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  absolutely  plan 
to  get  to  that,  but  I  also  in  this  sense 
want  to  emphasize  to  my  good  friend 
from  Oklahoma,  just  because  you  get 
it.  does  that  mean  you  have  no  obliga- 
tion to  help  pay  for  it  for  others  who 
do  not?  Or  are  you  saying  those  who 
get  it  are  forgiven,  they  will  not  pay 
any  taxes,  now  we  will  try  to  collect  it 
all  from  those  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
scale^ 

Mr.  NICKLES.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  what  I  hope  we  will  do  would  be 
to  eliminate  the  duplication  of  cover- 
age and  then  let  us  figure  out  how  to 
pay  for  the  benefit  for  those  people 
who  do  not  have  it.  Twenty  percent  of 
the  senior  population  do  not  have  that 
Medlgap  policy. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  am  going  to 
quarrel  with  those  figures  later  on, 
but  go  ahead. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  would  be  happy  to 
discuss  it.  But  for  that  percentage  of 
senior  citizens,  the  minority  of  senior 
citizens  which  did  not  have  Medigap 
coverage,  I  think  it  is  very  legitimate.  I 
hope  we  would  try  to  figure  out  a  way 
to  finance,  and  assist  those  people  who 
did  not  have  the  coverage  and  who 
could  not  afford  the  coverage. 


Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Will  the  Senator 
agree  with  our  friend  from  Arizona 
that  the  beneficiaries  should  pay  for 
that? 

Mr.  NICKLES.  We  can  figure  out  a 
way  to  pay  for  it.  If  we  eliminate  the 
duplication  of  coverage,  this  Senator 
happens  to  think  the  costs  of  the  cata- 
strophic coverage  will  go  down  maybe 
by  as  much  as 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  We  will  get  to 
that. 

Would  the  Senator  have  only  the 
beneficiaries  pay  for  it? 

Mr.  NICKLES.  What  this  Senator 
thinks  we  should  do  is  have  those 
people  who  are  capable  of  paying  for 
it  themselves  pay  for  it  in  the  private 
sector,  and  have  us,  or  have  the  Medi- 
care taxpayers  through  some  combina- 
tion figure  out  a  system  of  paying  for 
those  who  did  not  have  it  and  who 
could  not  afford  it. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  But  "us"  is  all  of 
the  taxpayers. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  So  in  that  sense 
the  Senator  disagrees  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona.  You  might  load  this 
for  those  who  cannot  pay  onto  all  of 
the  taxpayers  rather  than  the  benefi- 
ciaries. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  That  would  be  my 
presumption. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  That  is  a  fair 
statement,  and  again  my  good  friend 
from  Oklahoma  is  honest.  What  he  is 
saying  is  I  will  load  this  cost  on  all  of 
the  taxpayers.  Those  who  are  25,  30, 
35— we  all  pay  Medicare  taxes  when 
we  are  25.  30.  35.  and  we  may  or  may 
not  ever  collect  it.  If  we  do  not  live  to 
65  we  will  never  collect  in  terms  of  any 
Medicare  benefits.  But  is  that  what 
the  Senator  is  saying,  the  general  tax- 
payer will  pay  for  this? 

Mr.  NICKLES.  We  can  pay  for  it  in 
any  number  of  ways.  But  the  attrac- 
tive provision,  what  I  am  talking 
about,  instead  of  having  a  Medigap  or 
catastrophic  coverage  proposal  which 
is  so  enormously  expensive  on  all 
senior  citizens,  let  us  not  do  that.  Let 
us  provide  the  benefit  for  those  people 
who  did  not  have  it.  and  who  could  not 
afford  it.  My  guess  is  you  are  talking 
about  maybe  20  percent  of  the  senior 
citizens  in  the  population,  and  I  think 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  report 
said  72  percent  of  senior  citizens  had 
some  form  of  Medigap  coverage. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  am  going  to 
quarrel  with  those  statistics  later  on. 
It  is  a  wonderfully  easy  thing  he  is 
talking  about.  Why  do  we  not  do  the 
same  on  welfare?  We  will  cut  off  all  of 
those  who  do  not  need  it.  and  we  can 
take  off  these  and  we  will  load  on  to 
the  lame,  the  poor,  the  blind,  and  halt 
the  cost  of  taking  care.  Let  us  do  the 
same  for  food  stamps.  I  wish  I  could 
work  out  the  same  for  defense  except  I 
cannot  figure  out  who  does  not  need 
it. 


Mr.  NICKLES.  The  Senator  is  not 
being  fair  in  that  analogy.  My  state- 
ment was  we  can  figure  out  a  way  of 
paying  for  it  whether  it  be  related  to 
those  people  who  are  over  65  or 
whether  it  be  the  general  population. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  agree. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  We  can  figure  out  a 
way  to  pay  for  Medigap  coverage  for 
those  people  who  cannot  afford  it.  But 
let  us  limit  our  direction  to  those 
people  who  cannot  afford  it  and  who 
did  not  have  it  before,  and  not  dupli- 
cate the  coverage  that  the  Secretary 
has. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  have  no  quarrel 
with  the  statement  of  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma.  We  can  figure  out  a 
way.  We  can  tax  the  average  working 
Jane  and  Joe  in  this  country.  They 
can  pay  for  it.  That  is  a  way.  For  the 
first  time  we  tried  to  figure  out  an  en- 
titlement program  where  the  benefici- 
aries pay  for  it.  It  is  the  only  time  we 
ever  did  it  in  the  history  of  this  coun- 
try. Everybody  has  been  complaining 
about  entitlements  running  rampant 
and  out  of  control.  We  come  up  with  a 
program  that  says  the  beneficiaries 
will  pay  for  it,  something  I  have  heard 
my  friend  from  Oklahoma  talking 
about  over  and  over.  And  when  we  fi- 
nally get  it,  he  says  no.  I  do  not  want 
them  to  pay  for  it.  Let  the  rich  benefi- 
ciaries out.  They  can  pay  for  it  them- 
selves. 

No.  I  will  not  be  interrupted. 

Let  them  out.  They  can  pay  for 
themselves.  Now  the  poor  beneficiaries 
will  figure  out  a  way.  We  will  figure 
out  a  way.  we  meEining  Senator  Bent- 
sen  and  me.  We  will  figure  out  a  way 
for  the  poor  beneficiaries  and  the  tax- 
payers to  pay  for  them.  We  can  do  it  if 
that  is  what  the  Senator  wants  but  I 
do  not  think  that  is  what  he  means. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  let  me  tell  him  exactly  what  I 
mean  is  we  should  have  passed  cata- 
strophic, and  made  it  a  means-tested 
program.  We  did  not  do  that. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  That  is  what  it  is. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  No.  it  is  not.  What 
we  passed  weis  a  program,  a  very  ex- 
pensive, and  a  very  expansive  of  Medi- 
care. We  passed  the  program  and  we 
said: 

Well,  we  are  going  to  sock  it  to  the  rich. 
We  are  going  to  put  a  25-percent  surcharge 
on  senior  citizens  next  year,  a  15-percent 
surcharge  on  senior  citizens  this  year. 

That  is  not  a  means-tested  program. 
A  means-tested  program  would  say 
that  if  you  are  wealthy  and  can  afford 
to  pay  for  it  yourself,  pay  for  it  your- 
self. We  will  determine,  and  we  will 
help  those  people  who  carmot  pay  for 
it. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  A  means-tested? 
Tell  me.  what  did  the  Senator  say.  a 
means-tested  program? 

Nr.  NICKLES.  A  means-tested  pro- 
gram would  have  a  relationship  if  a 
person  is  able  to  pay  for  the  program 
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themselves.  They  would  pay  for  it 
themselves.  We  did  not  do  that  in  this 
program. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Do  they  pay  any- 
thing for  those  who  cannot  pay  for  it 

t.  h  pmspl  Vfi5>? 

Mr.  NIckliES.  That  could  be  deter- 
mined. That  could  be  paid  for  by  the 
senior  citizens  population  or  it  could 
be  paid  for  by  the  general  population, 
by  all  of  us  Medicare  taxpayers.  But 
the  point  is  we  greatly  expanded  cov- 
erage for  a  lot  of  people  who  already 
had  the  coverage,  who  have  the  finan- 
cial well-being  of  being  able  to  provide 
the  coverage,  and  we  said  we  do  not 
care.  We  are  going  to  duplicate  it,  and 
for  the  privilege  we  are  going  to  sock 
it  to  you  with  a  15-percent  surcharge 
this  year  and  a  25-percent  surcharge 
next  year.  That  is  not  a  means-tested 
program.  That  is  an  income  redistribu- 
tion program. 

It  is  not  fair  for  senior  citizens  that 
have  saved,  worked,  and  have  tried  to 
accumulate  to  take  care  of  their  retire- 
ment. We  sock  it  to  them.  That  is  not 
a  fair  program.  That  is  not  a  means 
test  program.  Let  us  come  up  with  a 
program  that  says  for  those  senior 
citizens  who  cannot  afford  Medigap, 
who  did  not  have  it  in  the  past  be- 
cause they  could  not  afford  it,  they 
were  on  the  lowest  end  of  the  econom- 
ic scale,  we  will  figure  out  a  way  to  pay 
maybe— for  all  taxpayers,  and  maybe 
for  senior  citizens  taxpayers,  but  we 
could  do  it.  The  cost  would  be  one- 
fourth  of  the  present  cost  of  this  very 
expensive  program. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  we 
might  go  on  with  the  benefits.  I  will 
start  again  with  No.  1. 

I  want  the  average  recipient  on 
Social  Security,  average,  who  is  eligi- 
ble for  Medicare  to  think  to  them- 
selves: "How  much  do  I  get  on  Social 
Security?  What  other  income  do  I 
have?  What  do  I  pay  if  I  have  a  Medi- 
gap policy?  What  is  my  coverage?" 
Under  the  catastrophic  health  plan 
here  is  what  you  get.  One,  unlimited 
hospital  care  after  you  pay  a  $704  de- 
ductible, unlimited. 

Two,  150  days  in  what  we  call  a 
skilled  nursing  care.  It  is  not  a  nursing 
home.  It  is  a  skilled  nursing  care.  You 
get  out  of  the  hospital.  And  you  are 
not  at  the  level  of  nursing  home  care. 
You  are  able  to  live  in  a  room,  you  are 
able  to  go  to  the  table  and  eat  but  you 
need  some  help  with  medicine.  You 
can  have  150  days  of  skilled  nursing 
care. 

Three,  38  days  of  continuous  home 
health  care.  This  is  in  addition  to  the 
hospital.  This  is  in  addition  to  the  150 
days  of  skilled  nursing  home  care:  38 
days  of  continuous  home  care  followed 
by  intermittent— that  is  up  to  6  days  a 
week— home  health  care  for  an  indefi- 
nite period. 

Four,  hospice  services  for  an  unlimit- 
ed period,  a  hospice  being  you  know 
you  are  going  to  die,  the  doctor  knows 


you  are  going  to  die,  and  the  hospital 
knows  you  are  going  to  die.  You  go  to 
the  hospice  where  as  best  they  can  in 
that  very  difficult  circumstance  you 
are  treated  with  love,  care,  and  re- 
spect—unlimited. 

Next,  five,  a  cap  on  out-of-pocket 
doctor  expenses,  $1,900.  Beyond  that, 
it  is  totally  paid  for. 

Next,  respite  care  of  80  hours  a  year: 
respite  care  is  where  you  are  taking 
care  of  somebody.  It  is  your  aged 
mother  or  father.  You  are  taking  care 
of  them.  It  is  a  day-after-day-after-day 
chore  but  you  are  trying  to  do  it. 
Eighty  hours  is  not  much,  but  what  it 
means  maybe  is  for  20  days  a  year  for 
4  hours,  a  total  of  80,  somebody  comes 
in  for  4  hours  while  you  get  out,  get 
out  to  shop,  go  to  a  movie.  You  get 
out— 80  days  of  respite  care. 

Home  intravenous  drug  therapy: 
payment  for  all  outpatient.  "Outpa- 
tient" in  the  medical  term  is  out  of  the 
hospital.  All  outpatient  drug  therapy 
is  subject  to  a  $710  deductible.  That 
may  not  seem  to  be  a  lot  to  most  of  us, 
but  to  the  people  who  have  to  be  on 
continuous  drugs  to  control  a  particu- 
lar condition,  $700  is  not  a  small 
amount. 

They  eat  that  up,  on  some  occasions, 
in  a  month,  2  months,  3  months. 
Beyond  that,  it  is  totally  paid  for. 
Next,  spousal  impoverishment.  This  is 
the  situation  where  there  is  a  man  and 
his  wife,  and  one  of  them  is  absolutely 
almost  medically  impoverished  and 
cannot  take  care  of  themselves,  very 
immense  expenses.  Unless  you  sell 
your  house,  impoverish  yourself  and 
get  yourself  down  to  zero,  you  are  not 
eligible  for  Medicaid,  which  is  the  Fed- 
eral medical  program,  combined  with 
States,  for  the  poor.  So  some  couple 
that  has  worked  all  their  lives  and  one 
of  the  two  becomes  really  terrible  sick, 
under  the  present  law,  you  are  going 
to  give  up  and  sell  and  use  all  of  your 
assets  to  take  care  of  your  spouse. 
When  you  finally  have  given  up  all  of 
them,  you  become  a  Medicaid  patient. 

This  bill  says  you  no  longer  have  to 
do  that.  Now,  those  are  the  principal 
benefits,  and  I  want  to  go  through 
them  very  quickly  again,  because  I 
want  the  average  Medicare  person  to 
hear.  Unlimited  hospital  stay  after 
$740;  150  days  of  skilled  nursing  home 
care;  38  days  of  home  health  care,  con- 
tinuous, plus  6  days  a  week  for  an  in- 
definite period;  $1,900  cap  on  doctor's 
expenses,  not  to  be  confused  with  hos- 
pital expenses;  in-home  respite  care, 
80  hours,  where  somebody  comes  in 
and  takes  over  your  obligation  of 
taking  care  of  your  mother  or  father 
for  4,  5  hours  a  day  while  you  go  out; 
prescription  drugs  beyond  $710  a  year, 
and  spousal  impoverishment.  You  no 
longer  have  to  sell  your  house,  your 
car,  everything  you  have,  to  be  eligible 
for  Medicaid. 

Now,  those  are  the  benefits.  Think 
to  yourself,  are  those  benefits  I  would 


want?  "Want"— I  will  use  that  word 
carefully,  because  all  of  us  in  politics 
have  a  tendency  to  say,  "You  are  enti- 
tled to,"  or  whatever  the  words  may 
be.  Are  those  decent  benefits  that  le- 
gitimate Americans  should  want?  I  see 
nothing  wrong. 

That  is  not  asking  for  welfare.  It  is 
asking  for  help.  Now.  those  are  the 
benefits.  Let  us  go  to  the  costs.  First, 
let  us  take  for  the  average  citizen,  av- 
erage citizen  and  spouse  on  Social  Se- 
curity—and again  I  am  talking  about, 
Mr.  President,  averages— the  average 
retired  person  and  spouse,  if  their  sole 
income  is  Social  Security  or  is  $12,000. 
The  maximum  for  a  retired  person 
and  his  spouse  is  $1,682,  but  average  is 
$12,000.  What  does  the  average  person 
on  Social  Security  pay  for  these  bene- 
fits that  I  have  just  laid  out?  The  aver- 
age person  on  Social  Security,  in  terms 
of  the  premium  that  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  would  eliminate,  for  all  the 
benefits  I  have  talked  about,  pays 
zero.  Nothing.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
with  the  average  couple  due  to  get  up 
to  $20,000  a  year,  you  pay  nothing  for 
those  benefits. 

Compare  that,  Mr.  President,  with 
whatever  you  may  be  paying  now  for 
Medigap  or  other  insurance,  and  tell 
me  a  plan  that  gives  you  the  hospital 
coverage,  the  doctor  coverage,  respite 
care,  skilled  nursing  home  care  for 
nothing.  There  is  not  anything. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  No.  There  is  not 
anything. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  59  percent  of  the 
retirees  in  this  country  will  pay  noth- 
ing. Seventy  percent  will  pay  $100  or 
less  a  year  for  those  benefits.  Roughly, 
5.6  percent,  those  of  income  levels 
above  approximately  $45,000  to 
$50,000  a  year,  will  pay  this  year  a 
maximum  of  $800  for  those  benefits.  I 
would  wager,  Mr.  President,  that  even 
the  wealthiest  among  us  cannot  buy 
an  insurance  policy  that  provides 
those  benefits  for  $800. 

But  for  59  percent,  they  pay  noth- 
ing. So  I  am  suggesting  this:  The  cata- 
strophic plan  is  a  good  plan.  The  bene- 
fits I  have  listed,  perhaps  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  can  say  that  the  people 
do  not  want— that  is  fair  debate— if 
you  ask  them,  would  you  like  to  have 
respite  care,  would  you  like  to  have 
somebody  come  in  to  relieve  you  3  or  4 
hours  a  day,  so  when  you  are  taking 
care  of  your  mother  day  after  day,  you 
can  get  out  once  a  month?  Maybe  they 
would  say  no.  Maybe  they  would  say 
no  to  150  days  of  skilled  nursing  home 
care  or  35  days  of  home  health  care 
straight,  and  6  days  a  week  intermit- 
tently after  that.  Maybe  they  say 
"no."  They  might,  although  I  do  not 
sense  the  question  has  been  posed  on 
that  basis. 

I  want  to  get  down  now  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Arizona,  be- 
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cause  this  is  where  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  and  I  find  the  facts  differ- 
ent. The  fig\ires  from  the  Congression- 
al Budget  Office  tables,  the  data  is 
from  1988;  we  obviously  do  not  have 
figures  for  1989  yet  on  the  health  in- 
surance coverage  of  the  Medicare  pop- 
ulation. If  the  employer— and  this  is 
the  retired  population— you  have 
worked  all  of  your  life,  and  you  have 
had  a  health  plan  where  you  worked, 
and  now  you  have  retired.  Does  your 
employer  continue  your  plan  so  that 
you  are  cared  for  in  retirement?  Of 
the  entire  Medicare  population.  11 
percent  has  that  kind  of  coverage 
where  the  employer  pays  it  all. 

Another  12  percent  has  a  plan  where 
the  employer  pays  part  and  you  pay 
part.  That  is  23  percent  of  the  entire 
Medicare  population,  but  half  of  that 
is  paying  for  part  of  the  plan.  That  is 
it.  The  rest  of  it.  this  table  calls  it  pri- 
vate nonemployment  based.  What  that 
means  is  you  pay.  That  is  fine.  I  have 
no  objection  to  that.  You  pay,  not 
your  employer;  you  pay. 

Medicaid  pays  6V4  percent  of  it  for 
the  very  poor,  and  for  the  veterans  1  Vi 
percent,  but  if  you  mean  for  the  bulk 
of  the  people  in  this  country  who  are 
retired,  they  have  no  employer-paid 
retirement  plan,  full  or  partial.  They 
are  paying  for  Medigap  or  some  kind 
of  alternative  additional  coverage  to 
Medicare  themselves.  I  would  ask 
them  to  weigh  what  they  are  buying, 
as  opposed  to  what  they  will  get  in 
this  plan  that  is  before  the  Senate, 
that  has  been  before  the  Senate.  I 
think  I  understand  where  the  crux  of 
the  problem  comes  from.  I  would 
wager  that  not  one  of  us  has  heard 
from  the  59  percent  of  the  population 
who  pay  nothing  for  this  coverage.  I 
doubt  if  very  many  of  us  have  heard 
much  from  the  people  who  are  going 
to  pay  $100  for  this  coverage. 

I  will  tell  you  who  we  have  heard 
from.  Mr.  President.  They  all  live  in 
Sun  City,  and  they  all  have  incomes  of 
$30,000,  or  $35,000,  or  $40,000  a  year. 
That  is  not  a  lot,  but  we  are  asking 
them  to  pay  a  little  extra  to  take  care 
of  those  whose  incomes  are  $5,000  or 
$10,000,  or  $15,000  a  year,  or  those 
who  live  on  Social  Security  alone.  I  do 
not  think.  Mr.  President,  that  is  unfair 
or  unethical  or  immoral  or  wrong,  to 
ask  that  those  of  us  who  are  a  little  bit 
more  privileged  to  give  a  little  extra  to 
take  care  of  those  who  are  a  little  less 
privileged. 

I  hope  we  do  not  bend  to  those  who 
are  better  off  and  say  that  we  will 
exempt  you  from  this  program,  and 
now  for  those  of  you  who  are  less 
better  off,  we  will  either  figure  out  a 
way  to  make  you  pay  for  it.  even 
though  you  cannot  afford  it,  or  we  do 
not  say  it.  Or  for  all  the  rest  of  you 
Janes  and  Joes.  25.  30.  35.  working  in 
the  shoe  stores  and  the  lumber  mills 
and  the  stationery  stores  we  are  going 
to  raise  your  taxes  to  do  it. 


That  is  a  fair  debate.  I  am  opposed 
to  it. 

But  at  the  moment  I  do  not  find 
that  those  who  are  opposed  to  the  cur- 
rent plan  in  effect,  the  catastrophic 
health  coverage,  really  owning  up  to 
what  they  are  saying  to  the  American 
public.  Forgive  the  upper  income  rich, 
understand  that  the  poor  retired 
cannot  afford  it,  and  load  it  onto  the 
backs  of  the  rest  of  the  working  stiffs 
in  America  because  that  is  the  alterna- 
tive. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
that  people  all  over  this  country  will 
be  astonished,  seniors  all  over  this 
country  would  be  astonished  to  hear 
the  statement  made  by  my  friend  from 
Oregon  that  only  rich  people  are  those 
rich  retirees  who  object  to  this  bill. 

First  of  all.  I  will  be  glad  to  show  my 
colleague  my  mail  which  is  from  all 
income  levels  all  over  the  State  and 
indeed  all  over  the  country. 

I  wonder  if  my  friend  from  Oregon 
considers  the  National  American 
Postal  Workers  Union  a  group  of  rich 
Americans.  They  support  this  amend- 
ment. I  wonder  if  he  believes  that  the 
Mail  Handlers  are  a  group  of  rich 
Americans.  I  wonder  if  he  believes 
that  the  National  Association  of 
Postal  Supervisors  are  rich  Americans. 
I  wonder  if  he  believes  that  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Retired  Federal 
Employees  are  a  group  of  rich  Ameri- 
cans. 

May  I  say  to  my  friend  from  Oregon 
they  would  be  astonished,  absolutely 
astonished  to  find  out  that  they  are 
rich,  selfish  Americans  who  want  to 
lay  off  costs  on  poor  Americans. 

The  Marine  Corps  League,  the  Naval 
Reserve  Association,  the  International 
Association  of  Fire  Fighters— now 
there  is  a  group  of  overwhelmingly 
rich  Americans.  The  National  Associa- 
tion for  Public  Health  Policy,  the 
United  Seniors  of  America,  the  Feder- 
al Postal  Workers  Union,  the  Air 
Force  Sergeants  Association.  Now 
there,  Mr.  President,  is  a  wealthy 
group— the  Air  Force  Sergeants  Asso- 
ciation. Those  people  as  we  all  know 
are  rich,  selfish  Americans. 

The  fact  is.  Mr.  President,  that  it  is 
not  just  wealthy  Americans  who  are 
opposed  to  this  bill.  It  is  Americans  all 
over  this  country,  who  are  seniors  and 
who  do  not  want  to  pay  for  what  they 
do  not  need,  although  that  can  be 
argued,  but  what  my  friend  from 
Oregon  also  left  out  of  this  debate  in 
all  due  respect  to  his  expertise  is  the 
issue  of  long-term  care. 

Mr.  President,  these  people,  these 
nonwealthy  Americans  that  represent 
these  42  organizations,  19  million 
Americans  who  support  this  amend- 
ment, they  want  to  know  what  we  are 
going  to  do  about  long-term  care.  We 
have  not  done  it.  They  are  smart. 
They  are  intelligent  people.  They  un- 


derstand the  issues.  They  know  that 
we  have  basically  foreclosed  the  abili- 
ty of  this  Congress  to  fund  a  long-term 
care  program  that  has  any  viability 
for  them. 

First  of  all.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  remind  my  friend  from  Oregon, 
as  far  as  the  catastrophic  surtax  is 
concerned,  according  to  the  Congres- 
sional Joint  Committee  on  Taxation, 
by  1993  the  average  surtax,  not  for  the 
top  4  or  5  percent,  not  for  the  top  2 
percent,  but  the  average  tax  will  be 
$506.  There  will  be  42.5  percent  of  the 
entire  employees  in  this  country  who 
will  be  paying  that  surtax. 

Now.  Mr.  President.  I  repeat,  the 
source  of  this  information  is  the  Joint 
Conunittee  on  Taxation.  The  maxi- 
mum surtax 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  on  that,  that  is  $562 
a  year,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  McCAIN.  The  $506  per  year  will 
be  the  average  surtax  on  the  cata- 
strophic health  care.  The  maximum 
surtax  will  be  $1,000.50,  and  the  per- 
centage who  will  be  paying  that  maxi- 
mum surtax  will  be  9.8  percent. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  our  colleague  yield  for  a 
question  on  that? 

Mr.  McCAIN.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  I  do  not  have 
that  report  in  front  of  me.  It  strikes 
me  as  a  rather  large  sum.  My  recollec- 
tion is  that  by  the  year  1993,  52  and  a 
fraction  percent  of  the  eligible  benefi- 
ciaries will  be  paying  nothing,  no 
surtax  at  all,  52.2  or  52.3  percent, 
something  like  that. 

I  am  wondering  where  the  $506 
comes  from. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  I  say  to  my  colleague 
in  response,  I  would  repeat  again,  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Taxation.  Per- 
haps the  fight  of  my  colleague  from 
Minnesota  is  with  that  organization, 
not  me.  But  I  believe  they  are  reliable. 
I  am  quoting  them  as  saying  the  aver- 
age surtax  in  the  year  1993  is  $506. 
The  percentage  of  employers  is  42.5 
percent  of  enroUees— excuse  me— en- 
roUees  who  will  be  paying  that  surtax, 
will  be  paying  any  surtax. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  If  I  might 
phrase  the  question  differently  then, 
it  sounds  as  though,  of  those  who  will 
be  paying  a  surtax  in  1993,  the  average 
surtax  or  premium  or  whatever  it  is. 
will  be  $506. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  I  thank  my 
colleague. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  the  question,  and  I  hope  it  clari- 
fied that  issue. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Is  there  any  pos- 
sibility that  the  upper-income  seniors 
who  will  have  to  pay  some  slight 
surtax  to  take  care  of  the  poor  might 
be  less  than  objective  on  this? 

Mr.  McCAIN.  My  colleague  and 
friend  makes  a  good  point. 
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I  would  like  to  quote  from  two  let- 
ters from  the  AARP  which  Is  being 
concluded.  It  says: 

AARP  did  not  like  the  financing  require- 
ments of  the  Medicare  Catastrophic  Cover- 
age Act  when  the  law  was  being  debated, 
and  its  position  has  not  changed.  We  pro- 
pose alternatives  but  these  were  not  accept- 
able to  the  present  Congress.  Since  enact- 
ment, AARP  has  received  tens  of  thousands 
of  letters  from  our  members  voicing  their 
strong  objection  to  the  financing  act.  If  our 
original  proposals  were  included  in  the  law 
these  concerns  would  have  been  alleviated. 
We  remain  open  to  new  proposals  for  fund- 
ing the  catastrophic  programs. 

And  then  they  go  on  to  say: 
Unfortunately,  we  do  not  see  any  propos- 
als at  this  time  which  offer  genuine  promise 
of  equity  and  potential  for  support. 

I  would  say  to  my  colleague,  then  let 
us  delay  for  a  year  the  implementa- 
tion of  this  bill  and  let  us  find  some 
solutions  that  maybe  you  could  agree 
to  rather  than  charge  straight  ahead 
and  fly  in  the  face  of  "tens  of  thou- 
sands of  letters"  that  you  have  re- 
ceived from  your  members  in  objection 
to  the  financing  of  this  bill.  Let  us 
delay  it  for  a  year  and  allow  the 
AARP,  the  National  Association  of  Re- 
tired Federal  Employees,  all  of  the 
people  who  are  affected  by  this  bill  to 
come  forward  and  state  their  objec- 
tions and  come  forward  with  some 
positive  proposals. 

So  here  we  have  I  think  a  very 
strange  and  quixotic  situation  that  the 
AARP  does  not  like  the  financing  re- 
quirements, tens  of  thousands  of  their 
members  have  voiced  strong  objection 
and  yet  they  object  to  this  amend- 
ment. I  find  that  very  curious. 

Mr.  President,  on  Friday  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Minnesota, 
who  is  here  on  the  floor.  Senator 
DtniENBERGER,  took  the  floor  to  pose  a 
couple  of  questions  to  this  body  re- 
garding the  amendment  that  I  had 
proposed. 

During  his  statement  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Minnesota 
posed  four  questions. 

First,  where  is  AARP  on  this?  I 
think  I  have  addressed  that. 

Second,  who  started  the  firestorm 
among  seniors  over  the  act?  And  I 
would  like  to  respond  to  that.  I  believe 
that  the  firestorm  over  the  act  started 
when  people  began  learning  what  had 
been  provided  in  the  way  of  benefits 
as  compared  to  what  they  thought 
Congress  was  doing. 

I  would  urge  my  colleague  from  Min- 
nesota to  ask  seniors  and  the  majority 
of  them  will  tell  you  that  they 
thought  catastrophic  health  care 
meant  long-term  care  because  to  them 
long-term  illness  is  a  catastrophe. 

So  I  would  suggest  that  the  answer 
to  that  is  the  firestorm  started  when 
the  people  realized  exactly  what  they 
got. 

I  shau-e  the  distinguished  Senator's 
frustration  over  the  groups  that  have 
been    misleading    seniors    by    stating 


that  they  will  now  have  to  be  paying 
for  AIOS  patients  and  the  like.  We 
could  p  obably  cite  example  of  organi- 
zation tl  at  have  been  doing  a  good  job 
of  misleading  the  seniors  on  the  sub- 
ject, but  I  would  say  they  are  definite- 
ly in  the  minority.  There  are  numer- 
ous organizations  that  do  have  credi- 
bility and  have  been  trying  to  educate 
their  senior  constituents  in  an  honest 
and  forthright  manner. 

I  sent  out  mail  to  430  senior  Arizo- 
nans.  By  4  to  1  they  were  opposed  to 
it. 

Since  the  enactment  of  this  bill  I 
have  received  20,000  letters  from  my 
State  of  which  there  have  been  10,  a 
grand  total  of  10  who  support  this  leg- 
islation. 

The  third  question  of  the  four  that 
my  colleague  in  Minnesota  asked,  he 
encouraged  those  in  support  of  the 
amendment  to  examine  the  history 
behind  the  act's  supplemental  financ- 
ing mechanism. 

As  my  friend  from  Minnesota  knows, 
the  Reagan  administration's  proposal, 
while  it  was  an  admittedly  only  a  first 
step,  was  financed  through  an  increase 
in  the  monthly  flat  part  B  premium.  It 
seems  to  me  there  was  general  agree- 
ment that  any  package— and,  I  might 
add,  the  distinguished  Republican 
leader.  Senator  Dole,  and  I  proposed  a 
catastrophic  illness  bill  which  did  ex- 
actly that.  It  seems  to  me  that  there 
was  general  agreement  that  any  pack- 
age put  together  in  this  area  would  be 
financed  by  the  population  group  ben- 
efiting under  the  program.  Even  the 
Finance  Committee  chairman  pointed 
this  out  in  his  remarks  during  consid- 
eration of  both  S.  1127  and  the  confer- 
ence report. 

With  regard  to  the  supplemental 
premium  itself,  it  was  first  proposed 
by  the  Finance  Committee  chairman 
in  S.  1127.  Whereas  the  original  pro- 
posal submitted  by  the  President  could 
have  been  paid  for  by  a  nominal  flat 
premium,  the  final  approach  was  dif- 
ferent in  terms  of  scope,  cost,  and  phi- 
losophy than  the  original  proposal. 

I  support  the  notion  that  the  seniors 
as  a  group  will  pay  for  additional  sen- 
iors' benefits.  In  fact,  if  the  benefits 
were  the  ones  they  felt  were  the  high- 
est priority,  I  believe  they  would  sup- 
port this  concept. 

But  I  think  the  real  underlying  issue 
with  regard  to  seniors'  concerns  is 
whether  the  benefit  mix  represents 
their  priority— catastrophic  health 
care  coverage  needs. 

Fourth  and  finally,  my  colleague 
asked  whether  undoing  the  supple- 
mental premium,  and  putting  some 
sort  of  alternative  funding  mechanism 
in  place  would  make  it  difficult  to  do 
something  in  the  area  of  long-term 
care. 

I  would  say  just  the  opposite.  I 
would  say  exactly  the  opposite.  I 
would  challenge  my  friend  from 
Oregon  and  my  friend  from  Texas  to 


tell  me  how  in  the  world  are  we  going 
to  finance  a  long-term  health  care 
plan  when  we  have  basically  drained 
the  resources  dry  of  senior  citizens  in 
this  country  for  catastrophic  health 
care  coverage. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HATCH  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  waiting  for  a  little  while  here 
just  to  be  able  to  compliment  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Arizona. 

This  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  do.  Let 
us  face  it,  we  all  have  great  respect  for 
the  Finance  Committee  and  the  mem- 
bers on  the  Finance  Conunittee.  We 
know  how  difficult  it  is  to  put  togeth- 
er major  pieces  of  legislation,  such  as 
catastrophic  health. 

There  is  no  question  about  it. 
Nobody  likes  to  attack  that  which  has 
already  been  passed  into  law.  And,  in 
this  particular  case,  it  happens  to  be  a 
wonderful  thing  for  those  who  want  to 
raise  more  revenues  because  this  bill  is 
providing  surplus  revenues.  And,  I 
might  add,  it  is  providing  them  right 
from  the  elderly  in  this  country.  Some 
will  argue  they  are  rich.  I  dispute  that. 
Maybe  there  are  some  who  are  rich, 
but  not  the  vast  majority  of  them. 

I  support  this  amendment  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arizona  be- 
cause it  would  protect  long-term  hos- 
pitalization and  skilled  nursing  facility 
benefits,  as  well  as  spousal  impoverish- 
ment benefits. 

Let  us  just  get  what  it  is.  To  put  it  in 
short  terms,  if  you  take  the  McCain- 
Hatch  amendment  and  we  vote  for  it 
today— and  the  only  way  we  are  going 
to  be  able  to  vote  for  it  is  to  vote  for 
tabling  this  sense-of-the-Senate  resolu- 
tion, which  is  a  legitimate  but,  never- 
theless, constant  ploy  used  by  those 
who  want  to  stop  something  that  they 
know  is  going  to  pass.  They  substitute 
the  sense  of  the  Senate  and  everybody 
goes  home.  And  when  they  go  to  con- 
ference, the  sense-of-the-Senate  reso- 
lution will  be  dropped. 

The  McCain-Hatch  amendment  re- 
tains long-term  hospitalization,  one  of 
the  central  gut  issues  and  benefits  of 
the  catastrophic  health  bill.  It  retains 
skilled  nursing  and  all  the  panoply  of 
benefits  there. 

On  spousal  impoverishment,  it  re- 
tains those  benefits  and,  of  course,  the 
voluntary  flat  premiums. 

It  does  delay  some  benefits.  It  does 
not  do  away  with  these  things  but  it 
does  delay  so  we  can  figure  out  what  is 
wrong  with  this,  why  so  many  millions 
of  senior  citizens  in  this  country  are 
outraged  by  the  catastrophic  health 
bill.  It  does  not  do  away  with  them.  It 
delays  them  and  allows  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  to  take  time  to  re- 
solve these  problems. 

The  McCain-Hatch  amendment 
delays  the  mandatory  surtaxes  which 
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we  have  discussed  here,  which  really 
are  going  to  just  multiply  by  leaps  and 
bounds;  the  limit  on  out-of-pocket  ex- 
penses; and  prescriptions  drugs. 

It  would  be  wonderful  if  we  could 
have  all  those  benefits,  but  somebody 
has  to  pay  for  them.  Now  these  bene- 
fits—that will  be  retained— which  are 
the  primary  benefits  of  the  cata- 
strophic health,  can  be  paid  by  the 
flat  premium  of  $4  per  month.  The  re- 
maining catastrophic  provisions  would 
be  delayed  for  1  year  to  give  Congress 
time  to  revisit  this  particular  act. 

I  think  we  have  to  respond  to  our 
Nation's  seniors. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  not  one  Sena- 
tor in  the  room  who  has  not  received 
hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  of  letters 
from  senior  constituents  protesting 
one  or  more  elements  of  this  act.  And 
I  know,  because  I  have  received  thou- 
sands of  letters  from  Utahns  who 
oppose  the  act  as  it  is  currently  struc- 
tured. Utah  seniors,  and  seniors 
around  this  country,  oppose  the  act 
for  three  reasons. 

First,  they  do  not  like  the  cost  of  fi- 
nancing this  plan.  Second,  they  do  not 
like  the  particular  benefits  that  Con- 
gress has  dictated  that  the  plan  in- 
clude. They  want  long-term  care  bene- 
fits more  than  they  want  some  of 
these  other  benefits.  And.  third,  and 
perhaps  most  important,  they  just 
plain  do  not  like  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment mandating  that  they  have  to 
participate  in  this  new  program.  Those 
are  the  three  reasons  why  seniors  are 
so  outraged  by  this. 

In  addition  to  the  letters  that  we 
have  all  received,  there  have  been  a 
number  of  polls  which  have  been  con- 
ducted which  reinforce  our  perception 
of  senior  citizens'  discontent.  During  a 
seniors'  conference  that  I  sponsored 
just  recently— a  largely  attended  con- 
ference—I polled  the  Utah  seniors  to 
determine  their  views  on  Medicare  cat- 
astrophic coverage.  Now.  there  were 
between  1.100  and  1.500  seniors  there 
at  this  conference.  I  think  they  repre- 
sented a  broad  cross-section  of  all  sen- 
iors, certainly  in  Utah,  and  I  believe 
across  this  country. 

I  polled  them  to  determine  their 
views  on  Medicare  catastrophic  cover- 
age. While  almost  two-thirds  of  those 
surveyed  felt  the  Federal  Government 
should  help  to  provide  protection  from 
the  financial  losses  of  a  catastrophic 
illness.  85  percent  felt  that  seniors 
should  be  allowed  to  choose  whether 
or  not  they  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram. Opinions  regarding  how  this  act 
should  be  financed  were  divided.  Over 
one-half  of  the  Utah  seniors  surveyed 
felt  that  those  senior  citizens  who  may 
benefit  from  the  program  should  bear 
some  of  the  cost  of  the  program  or  the 
insurance. 

So  they  were  not  being  just  grasping 
people.  They  felt  that  they  should 
have  to  bear  some  of  the  costs  and  a 
high  percentage  of  them  felt  that. 


Other  polls  tell  a  similar  story.  A 
poll  recently  released  by  the  Coalition 
for  Affordable  Health  Care,  a  group  of 
over  32  national  seniors'  interest  orga- 
nizations, further  demonstrated  that 
seniors  are  not  happy  with  this  act. 
Less  than  one-third  of  those  seniors 
aware  of  the  act  support  it.  and  more 
than  half  believe  that  the  benefits  are 
not  worth  the  cost.  Even  those  individ- 
uals in  favor  of  the  act  believe  the 
benefits  are  not  worth  the  cost.  In  an- 
other poll,  the  National  Committee  to 
Preserve  Social  Security  and  Medicare 
found  that  only  4.5  percent  of  those 
members  surveyed  were  satisfied  with 
the  law  as  it  now  stands. 

And.  I  think  that  if  we  review  the 
budget  impact  of  this  law.  we  may 
better  understand  why  seniors  are 
angry. 

This  particular  chart  shows  what 
happens  if  we  pass  the  McCain-Hatch 
amendment  here  today.  Basically, 
under  current  law,  the  catastrophic 
bill  as  passed,  according  to  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office,  the  income 
will  be  $7.3  billion  in  1990.  The  ex- 
penses will  be  $4.2  billion.  The  surplus 
is  going  to  be  $3.1  billion  after  1  year 
of  operation  under  this  bill— a  $3.1  bil- 
lion surplus. 

If  we  pass  this  amendment,  which 
merely  defers  or  delays  the  implemen- 
tation of  these  extra  expensive  pro- 
grams, then  we  would  have  an  income 
of  $1.8  billion,  and  it  would  cost  $1.7 
billion.  We  would  have  a  $0.1  billion, 
or  $100  million  surplus,  but  we  would 
be  living  within  our  means  under 
those  circumstances.  And  that  makes 
sense. 

As  that  table  shows,  in  the  year 
1990,  we  expect  that  we  would  have  a 
$3.1  billion  surplus  with  what  we  have 
going  here.  That  comes  right  out  of 
the  pockets  and  pocketbooks  of  our 
seniors. 

Now,  the  projected  expenses  under 
the  act,  as  I  have  said,  are  just  a  little 
over  $4  billion.  Simple  math  shows 
that  we  will  collect  over  $3  billion 
from  American  seniors  for  purposes 
for  which  they  receive  no  benefit.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  this  $3  billion  has  been 
counted  as  unused  revenue  in  order  to 
reach  the  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings 
target.  By  1993,  the  cumulative  reve- 
nue surplus  is  estimated  to  be  at  least 
$8  billion,  according  to  the  latest  esti- 
mates of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office. 

Our  amendment  would  continue  the 
flat  premium  and  the  expanded  hospi- 
talization benefits.  Seniors  will  be  fi- 
nancing the  benefits  which  they  may 
receive.  Our  amendment  will  not  cost 
these  seniors  billions  of  dollars,  nor 
will  it  permit  seniors'  dollars  to  be 
used  to  reduce  the  benefit.  And  that  is 
why  it  is  a  reasonable  amendment.  It 
is  a  decent  amendment.  And  I  think  it 
is  wrong  to  argue,  here,  well,  we  have 
to  build  up  a  great  big  surplus  because 
we  know  it  is  going  to  cost  more.  Let 


us  live  by  the  principles  and  then  if  it 
costs  more,  then  let  us  do  it. 

Let  me  just  take  another  table.  As 
you  can  see  from  this  table,  it  makes 
the  same  point.  The  income,  as  of 
1990.  will  be  $7.2  billion.  This  total 
circle  here. 

The  expenses  are  $4.2  billion,  the 
blue.  The  surplus  will  be  $3.1  billion. 

If  we  pass  the  McCain-Hatch  amend- 
ment then  it  is  this  little  circle  down 
here  because  it  costs  a  lot  less  for  the 
seniors  but  you  still  have  a  surplus  of 
$100  million.  But  it  would  save  the 
seniors  $3  billion  to  do  it  the  right 
way. 

All  we  ask  is  that  we  delay  it  and  get 
the  Finance  Committee  to  make  a  re- 
evaluation  of  what  has  been  done  here 
and  do  what  is  right  for  the  senior  citi- 
zens. We  think  that  it  makes  sense  to 
do  that. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arizona  and  I  both  pro- 
pose that  we  should  not  balance  the 
budget  on  the  backs  of  our  Nation's 
senior  citizens.  I  am  not  willing  to  sup- 
port a  law  which  promised  seniors  cat- 
astrophic protection  at  a  greater  cost 
than  the  value  of  the  benefit.  I  want 
all  my  colleagues  to  oppose  any  legis- 
lation which  taxes  seniors  to  pay  our 
national  debt,  which  is  what  the 
present,  current  law  is  doing. 

When  this  matter  was  before  the 
Senate  in  1988  no  one  ever  mentioned 
the  huge  revenues  that  this  financing 
scheme  would  generate.  No  one  stated 
that  the  deficit  reduction  was  a  fringe 
benefit  of  imposing  this  surtax  which 
theoretically  was  needed  to  cover  the 
cost  of  the  benefits.  So  I  think  it  is 
time  to  reevaluate  our  actions  and  I 
am  glad  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arizona  had  the  guts  to  bring 
this  to  the  floor,  to  cause  us  to  re- 
evaluate. 

The  financing  plan  for  our  Medicare 
Catastrophic  Coverage  Act  is  clearly 
broken  and  I  think  we  need  to  fix  it. 

Last  Thursday  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee held  a  hearing  to  revisit  the  fi- 
nancing of  this  act.  The  hearing  in- 
cluded bipartisan  Members  of  Con- 
gress, the  executive  branch  and  20 
other  witnesses.  This  hearing  drew  a 
crowd  that  was  so  large  that  it  lined 
the  halls  of  the  Dirksen  Building.  In 
addition  to  testimony  regarding  fi- 
nancing of  the  act,  I  am  aware  that  a 
number  of  the  witnesses  testified  to 
the  need  for  a  thorough  reexamina- 
tion of  this  program.  If  the  Finance 
Committee,  which  has  jurisdiction 
over  this  act,  is  concerned  enough  to 
hold  additional  hearings  then  I  believe 
that  we  in  Congress  should  vote  in 
favor  of  delaying  this  program  until 
we  have  a  chance  to  iron  out  some  of 
its  wrinkles. 

I  voted  for  the  Medicare  Cataistroph- 
ic  Coverage  Act  because  I  believed 
then,  as  I  do  now,  that  senior  citizens 
need  to  be  protected  from  the  finan- 
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cial devastation  of  a  catastrophic  ill- 
ness. If  we  think  back  to  the  initial  in- 
troduction of  the  Reagan  proposal,  I 
think  that  we  will  all  remember  that 
the  seniors  throughout  America  sup- 
ported governmental  involvement  and 
protection  against  catastrophic  illness. 
So.  why  do  we  face  this  current  mael- 
strom of  discontent  all  over  this  coun- 
try by  millions  of  seniors?  Because, 
rather  than  enacting  a  very  limited 
proposal  with  small  costs,  which  would 
have  allowed  for  voluntary  participa- 
tion by  seniors,  we,  instead,  enacted  a 
much  more  costly  package  of  manda- 
tory benefits.  So,  although  seniors, 
and  many  of  us,  liked  the  idea  of  cata- 
strophic benefits,  they  are  becoming 
more  and  more  vocal  in  their  opposi- 
tion as  they  learn  more  and  more 
about  this  specific  plan  and  the  man- 
dates provided  therein. 

When  they  hear  that  the  supple- 
mental premium  is  really  going  to  help 
offset  the  Federal  deficit  they  are  just 
plain  going  to  scream  in  outrage,  but  it 
is  time  we  told  them  and  that  is  what  I 
am  doing  here  today. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  of- 
fered today  delays  the  implementation 
of  many  of  the  provisions  of  the  Cata- 
strophic Coverage  Act  for  just  1  year 
and  I  believe  that  support  of  this 
amendment  shows  responsiveness  to 
the  needs  of  our  constituents.  It  will 
prove  that  we  really  do  care  and  react 
to  public  opinion  and  will  grant  us 
time  to  thoroughly  examine  the  full 
impact  of  the  Medicare  Catastrophic 
Coverage  Act.  So  I  really  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  amendment. 

Finally,  I  have  a  letter  from  one  of 
my  Utah  constituents.  I  thought  it  was 
an  interesting  letter.  I  have  thousands 
and  thousands  of  them  but  I  just  se- 
lected this  one. 

Dear  Senator:  Thank  you  for  your  re- 
sponse to  my  letter  about  Medicare  Cata- 
strophic Care  Plan. 

You  said  in  your  letter  that  you  voted  for 
the  bill  even  though  there  were  many 
things  you  didn't  like  about  it.  I  can  under- 
stand the  need  to  compromise  in  order  to 
progress  to  a  better  life  for  the  people.  I 
served  in  local  government  in  California  for 
15  years  and  many  times  had  to  compromise 
my  position  in  order  to  gain  an  overall  good 
for  the  community. 

I  had  one  principal  that  stood  above  the 
rest  that  I  would  never  compromise  and 
that  principal  was  the  basic  constitutional 
rights  of  the  people. 

Your  compromise  of  this  bill  forced  sen- 
iors to  buy  an  insurance  policy  that  they 
may  or  may  not  want.  That  was  a  violation 
of  our  constitutional  rights. 

The  United  States  should  not  be  in  the  in- 
surance business,  nor  should  they  be  a  col- 
lection agency  through  taxes  for  insurance 
companies. 

Let's  not  wait  until  the  people  raise  up  in 
protest  as  they  are  in  China  before  we  mend 
our  ways.  Let  us  call  for  honest  and  consti- 
tutional action  by  all  congressmen  right 
now. 

Sincerely. 

George  D.  Waldron. 

St.  George,  UT. 


The  reason  I  bring  that  up  is  not  so 
much  that  I  am  concerned  about  the 
constitutional  issue,  but  he  speaks  for 
a  lot  of  people  who  are  concerned 
about  having  these  things  imposed 
upon  them  that  really  are  not  worked 
out  or  not  refined  and  really  are  too 
expensive,  that  really  are  providing 
benefits  that  they  really  do  not  want. 
What  they  really  are  worried  about 
is  are  they  going  to  have  long-term 
care,  as  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arizona  has  brought  out.  There 
are  many  other  things  that  I  think 
need  to  be  said  but  let  me  just  end 
with  one  other  conmient. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee  has  done  that 
which  I  suppose  he  feels  he  has  to  do 
under  the  circumstances,  through  the 
majority  leader,  and  that  is  they  filed 
a  sense-of-the-Senate  perfecting 
amendment  to  this  amendment.  Let 
everybody  understand  this. 

If  we  vote  against  the  motion  to 
table,  which  will  be  made  with  regard 
to  this  prefecting  amendment,  and 
adopt  this  perfecting  amendment,  it 
does  away  with  this  1-year  delay  that 
the  McCain-Hatch  amendment  would 
provide.  It  basically  does  away,  it 
seems  to  me,  with  what  we  are  trying 
to  do  here  and  that  is  to  iron  out  the 
wrinkles  that  are  really  causing  such 
distress  throughout  this  country.  And 
it  is  just  another  way  of  getting 
around  dealing  with  this  problem  now. 
I  do  not  think  anybody  doubts  that 
once  this  bill  goes  to  conference  with 
this  sense-of-the-Senate  resolution  on 
it  that  it  is  just  a  ploy.  They  will  drop 
it  right  out  in  conference.  They  may 
drop  this  amendment  out  in  confer- 
ence, but  they  know  we  are  going  to  be 
back  again  and  again  and  again  until 
they  have  to  deal  with  this  type  of 
amendment. 

We  would  like  a  vote  up  and  down 
on  this  amendment.  The  only  way  to 
get  a  vote  up  and  down  on  the  McCain 
amendment  is  to  vote  to  table  this— I 
would  call  it  a  subterfuge  amend- 
ment—a vote  to  table  that  amendment 
so  that  we  can  get  to  a  vote  up  and 
down  on  McCain. 

If  the  amendment  of  The  Senator 
from  Arizona  and  myself  fails  under 
those  circumstances,  so  be  it.  Then  we 
will  all  have  voted  on  this  issue  as  to 
whether  or  not  we  are  really  going  to 
do  what  needs  to  do  done  and  iron  out 
the  wrinkles  that  are  causing  so  much 
distress  to  senior  citizens  all  over  this 
country. 

I  think  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arizona  has  done  us  all  a  favor. 
He  has  made  us  look  at  this  issue.  He 
has  made  us  examine  it.  He  has  made 
us  say:  look,  are  we  going  to  do  some- 
thing about  this  or  are  we  going  to 
just  use  another  phony  ploy  to  avoid 
doing  what  has  to  be  done? 

We  have  had  to  look  at  the  fact  that 
there  are  surplus  funds  here,  surplus 
funds  that  are  being  tacked  onto  the 


payments  that  the  elderly  citizens 
have  to  make.  And  surplus  funds  that 
the  Goverrunent  only  needs  in  lieu  of 
taking  care  of  the  deficit  for  budget- 
ary purposes  and  to  meet  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  targets.  It  would  be  wonder- 
ful if  we  had  those  surpluses  from 
somewhere  else,  but  we  should  not  get 
them  by  making  senior  citizens  pay  for 
them  and  that  is  one  of  the  things 
that  I  have  a  lot  of  trouble  with  in 
this  particular  underlying  legislation 
and  that  is  way  I  so  strongly  support 
this  amendment  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arizona  and  myself.  I 
think  we  ought  to  all  support  it.  We 
ought  to  face  this  problem  now. 

We  are  not  dictating  what  the 
changes  should  be  but  we  are  saying 
we  will  give  you  a  year's  time  to  come 
up  with  the  answers.  The  Finance 
Committee  might  be  able  to  do  it  in  a 
month's  time.  But  let  us  at  least  face 
it,  let  us  do  it  and  let  us  quit  playing 
games  on  this  issue  and  let  us  listen  to 
our  senior  citizens  who  are  outraged 
about  this  all  over  this  country  and 
who  will  be  more  outraged  when  they 
realize  they  are  being  stung  for  a  $8 
billion  surplus  that  is  being  used  for 
one  purpose  and  one  purpose  only  and 
that  is  to  offset  the  deficit  for 
Gramm-Rudman-HoUings  purposes.  I 
think  that  is  wrong. 
So,  with  that,  I  yield  the  floor. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
RoBB).  The  Chair  recognizes  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Exon]. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  as  a  consponsor  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  my  colleague  from  Ar- 
izona, Mr.  McCain,  and  my  colleague 
from  Utah,  who  has  just  spoken  very 
eloquently  on  this  matter.  We  worked 
closely  the  past  several  days  on  this 
amendment,  and  I  think  we  have  a 
solid  piece  of  legislation  and  it  is  the 
right  thing  to  do.  I  appreciate  my  col- 
leagues work  in  this  very  important 
area. 

This  amendment  will  delay,  for  1 
year,  implementation  of  portions  of 
the  Medicare  Catastrophic  Coverage 
Act,  including  the  supplemental  pre- 
mium, that  Congress  passed  last  year 
and  President  Reagan  signed  into  law. 
However,  I  feel  a  very  important 
aspect  of  this  amendment  is  the 
Senate  provision  stating  that  we  must 
investigate,  in  depth,  the  suggestion 
made  by  the  esteemed  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee.  Senator 
Bentsen,  concerning  the  recent  reve- 
nue projections  for  the  catastrophic 
care  trust  funds.  If  these  projections 
are  correct,  and  I  believe  that  they 
are,  it  may  be  possible  to  reduce  the 
supplemental  premium  by  as  much  as 
16  percent  regardless  of  who  pays 
what  percentage  of  any  eventual  pre- 
mium, we  can  retain  a  worthwhile  pro- 
gram at  significantly  reduced  costs 
and  help  pave  the  way  for  long-term 
health  care  legislation  that  is  the  real 
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catastrophic  need  facing  our  senior 
citizens. 

I  had  concerns  originally  and  still 
have  concerns  because  the  bill  con- 
tains no  provisions  for  coverage  of 
long-term  nursing  home  or  custodial 
care.  There  is  no  question  that  long- 
term  care  is,  indeed,  the  true  cata- 
strophic cost  facing  seniors  today.  Re- 
investing the  savings  from  the  supple- 
mental premium  into  a  solid  long-term 
care  program  will  be  a  big  boon  to  the 
senior  citizens  all  across  the  Nation. 

I  supported  the  Medicare  cata- 
strophic coverage  bill  during  its  con- 
sideration as  I  felt  that  it  offered  valu- 
able new  and  expanded  services.  That 
bill  passed  by  an  overwhelming  vote  of 
Congress.  At  that  time  it  was  support- 
ed by  a  large  number  of  organizations 
which  promote  the  needs  of  our  Na- 
tions senior  citizens.  Unfortunately, 
there  is  much  confusion  over  what 
that  bill  offers,  who  will  benefit  and 
who  will  pay.  Those  questions  are  ex- 
actly what  we  need  to  clear  up. 

I  am  confident  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  Mr.  McCain  and  myself  will 
achieve  that  goal.  We  need  a  longer 
time  period  to  educate  individuals  as 
to  what  this  bill  does,  what  services 
are  covered,  and  who  will  be  affected 
by  it.  We  also  need  to  look  at  the  fund- 
ing mechanism  and  see  if  something 
else  can  be  done.  I  supported  the 
recent  Senate  amendment  calling  for 
hearings  on  this  bill,  and  I  am  pleased 
that  the  Finance  Committee  recently 
held  a  full  day  of  hearings  on  this 
measure. 

I  had  hoped  that  we  could  resolve 
the  issues  without  the  need  to  delay 
implementation  of  the  bill.  However,  I 
am  now  convinced  that  will  not  be  the 
case. 

President  Reagan  made  it  quite  clear 
that  he  would  only  support  the  bill  if 
it  would  be  paid  for  by  those  who 
would  benefit  from  the  improved  cov- 
erage—the elderly  and  disabled.  For 
the  most  part,  I  support  this  proposal. 
The  financing  is  progressive  as  well  as 
being  an  asset  protection  plan;  those 
with  higher  incomes  and,  therefore, 
more  to  protect  from  a  financially  dev- 
astating illness  will  pay  more  than 
those  with  more  limited  incomes.  How- 
ever, this  type  of  financing  mechanism 
can  penalize,  as  so  many  Nebraskans 
have  pointed  out  to  me,  some  of  those 
who  were  able  to  save  toward  their  re- 
tirement. This  is  something  we  need  to 
evaluate. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  this  problem 
has  no  easy  solutions.  If  it  did,  we 
would  all  be  slapping  ourselves  on  the 
back  already,  congratulating  ourselves 
for  our  cleverness.  But  that  is  not  the 
case.  I  only  hope  that  when  we  do  re- 
evaluate this  sitaution,  the  light  of  a 
different  day  will  also  bring  a  new  per- 
spective. 

I  am  committed  to  finding  a  way  to 
make  true  catastrophic  health  care 
coverage    available    to    our    Nation's 


senior  citizens.  This  is  important  to 
them  as  well  as  to  their  children  and 
grandchildren.  I  hope  this  1-year  delay 
will  enable  us  to  explore  new  solutions 
to  this  problem  and  find  a  better  con- 
sensus. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Nickles]. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  the  amendment  of 
my  friend  and  colleague.  Senator 
McCain  from  Arizona,  and  Senator 
Hatch  from  Utah.  I  rise  as  cosponsor 
of  the  amendment  and  also  cosponsor 
of  the  bill.  I  think  we  need  to  delay 
this  for  a  year. 

I  think  senior  citizens  are  outraged 
because  Congress  mandated  a  benefit, 
which  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Packwood]  outlined  which  has  a  lot  of 
good  benefits.  A  lot  of  those  senior 
citizens  did  not  want  it  and  did  not  ask 
for  it  mainly  because  a  majority  of 
them  already  had  them. 

In  other  words.  Congress  mandated 
a  benefit,  the  so-called  Catastrophic 
Coverage  Act  of  1988,  that  the  majori- 
ty of  senior  citizens  already  had. 
Either  they  were  providing  for  it 
themselves,  or  their  employers  provid- 
ed it  for  them.  I  think  Senator  Pack- 
wood  said  their  employers  paid  100 
percent  of  the  cost,  and  another  12 
percent  the  employers  were  paying 
part  of  the  cost.  Twenty-three  percent 
were  having  a  significant  portion  of 
the  so-called  Medigap  coverage  paid 
for  by  their  employer,  and  yet  we  in 
Congress  said  we  do  not  care  if  you  al- 
ready have  it;  we  are  going  to  dupli- 
cate it.  We  are  going  to  mandate  Fed- 
eral coverage  on  top  of  private  cover- 
age. That  is  where  this  Senator  comes 
down. 

I  think  that  was  wrong.  We  overex- 
panded  in  our  efforts  to  provide  cata- 
strophic coverage.  We  went  too  far. 
We  should  have  just  provided  the  cov- 
erage for  those  senior  citizens  who  did 
not  have  it  and  could  not  afford  it. 
That  would  have  made  sense  and 
would  have  been  a  whole  lot  less  ex- 
pensive than  the  present  proposal. 
The  present  proposal  is  too  expensive. 
It  is  not  a  good  deal  for  senior  citizens, 
and  it  is  wasting  billions  and  billions 
of  dollars  because  most  of  those  senior 
citizens  are  still  paying  premiums 
through  private  coverage.  They  still 
have  private  coverage  and  now  have 
mandated  Federal  coverage  on  top  of 
it.  That  is  not  a  good  deal.  They  are 
not  getting  their  money's  worth.  They 
need  it  changed.  They  want  it 
changed. 

I  have  had  over  10,000  contacts  from 
my  constituents,  and  the  ratio  is  enor- 
mous, the  ratio  in  favor  of  repeal  or 
significant  change. 

A  sense-of-the-Senate  resolution  is 
not  significant  change.  That  is  a  fig 
leaf.  That  will  not  do  anything.  That 
may   give  people  something  to  hide 


from  or  maybe  a  reason  to  vote,  but 
the  real  vote  is  do  you  want  to  change 
it,  and  we  need  to  vote  in  favor  of  the 
amendment  of  the  senator  from  Arizo- 
na. If  you  want  to  delay  it  for  a  year, 
if  you  want  to  postpone  the  so-called 
surcharge,  then  we  need  to  vote  for 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Arizona. 

If  we  just  reduce  premiums  by  16 
percent,  I  think  we  are  missing  the 
boat.  We  have  made  a  serious  mistake 
because  we  have  left  the  duplication 
of  coverage  in.  We  do  not  want  to  do 
that.  I  do  not  think  most  senior  citi- 
zens want  to  do  that.  So  we  need  to 
eliminate  the  duplication  of  coverage. 
We  need  to  see  if  we  cannot  figure  out 
a  method  of  providing  coverage  for 
those  people  who  did  not  have  it  and 
could  not  afford  it,  some  20  percent  of 
the  senior  citizen  population.  I  think 
the  senior  citizen  population  will  be 
willing  to  pay  for  that,  or  maybe  the 
general  population.  As  long  as  we  keep 
it  to  helping  those  people  who  could 
not  help  themselves,  we  could  get  sup- 
port for  the  program. 

What  we  cannot  get  support  for  is 
the  program  that  passed  last  year  that 
is  too  expensive.  I  heard  people  say  it 
is  only  the  fat  cats  the  Senator  is  con- 
cerned about.  That  is  not  true.  A 
person  who  has  a  tax  liability  of  $3,150 
will  have  to  pay  for  the  catastrophic 
supplemental,  $846.30.  That  is  a  big 
hit  for  a  senior  citizen  who  has  a  tax 
liability  of  $3,150.  That  is  a  heavy  hit. 
That  is  for  the  year  1990. 

Next  year,  so  all  my  colleagues  will 
be  aware  of  it,  the  tax  surcharge  is  25 
percent.  Somebody  said,  well,  it  is 
capped.  Next  year  the  limit  is  $850  per 
person,  but  a  lot  of  couples,  you  can 
multiply  850  times  2.  That  is  $1,700. 
That  25-percent  tax  surcharge  hits  a 
lot  of  people  and  hits  them  hard.  It 
does  not  just  hit  the  people  who  make 
over  $100,000.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  for 
those  people  their  tax  liability  is  limit- 
ed because  we  do  have  the  cap  at  $850. 

Where  it  really  hits  is  the  person 
who  has  a  tax  liability  of  $4,000,  be- 
cause they  will  pay  an  $850  tax  sur- 
charge. In  the  year  1993,  the  tax  sur- 
charge is  28  percent  and  that  tax  sur- 
charge can  continue  to  escalate,  so  we 
can  be  taking  by  the  year  1995;  30-per- 
cent; a  30-percent  tax  surcharge  on 
senior  citizens  to  provide  coverage 
that  the  majority  of  them  already 
have.  That  is  what  is  not  fair,  and  it 
needs  to  be  changed  and  it  needs  to  be 
changed  by  a  vote  today  in  the  Senate 
by  supporting  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Arizona. 

The  sense-of-the-Senate  resolution 
may  be  fine  for  cover,  but  it  does  not 
change  anything.  I  hope  that  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  will  come 
up  with  significant  changes,  but  the 
real  change  that  we  can  make  if  you 
want  to  make  a  change  today  would  be 
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to  support  Senator  McCain's  amend- 
ment. 

I  rise  as  a  supporter  of  it.  I  hope  it  is 
adopted.  I  hope  the  sense-of-the- 
Senate  resolution  calling  for  hearings 
and  calling  for  markup  at  some  future 
date  will  not  be  agreed  to.  I  hope  that 
the  underlying  amendment  will  be 
adopted  by  the  Senate  today. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Shelby]. 

Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  offer  my  support  for  the 
Hatch-McCain  amendment  to  the 
emergency  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill  and  express  my  opposition  to 
the  second  degree  perfecting  amend- 
ment offered  by  Senators  Mitchell 
and  Bentsen.  The  Hatch-McCain 
amendment  in  my  opinion,  will  ad- 
dress the  concerns  that  millions  of 
seniors  have  expressed  regarding  the 
Medicare  Catastrophic  Coverage  Act 
passed  by  Congress  just  last  year. 

I  appreciate  Chairman  Bentsen's  re- 
marks and  his  contribution  to  this 
effort.  However.  I  have  travelled  ex- 
tensively throughout  Alabama  and  I 
have  received  thousands  of  letters  and 
phone  calls  from  my  constituents  ex- 
pressing their  opposition  to  the  sup- 
plemental income  tax  premium.  No 
issue  is  raised  more  forcefully  or  vocal- 
ly than  this.  It  is  my  belief  that  the 
McCain  amendment  will  leave  in  place 
several  critical  benefits,  while  giving 
Congress  the  opportunity  to  revisit 
this  legislation  this  year. 

Mr.  President,  as  already  detailed, 
this  amendment  would  fully  preserve 
the  spousal  impoverishment,  skilled 
nursing  and  long-term  hospitalization 
benefits  authorized  through  the  Cata- 
strophic Act,  but  would  delay  for  1 
year  the  implementation  of  all  other 
provisions  including  the  supplemental 
premium  which  seniors  oppose.  The 
cost  of  these  benefits  which  are  pro- 
tected and  come  on  line  under  this 
amendment  would  be  paid  for,  in  full, 
by  the  flat  $4  premium  which  has  al- 
ready gone  into  effect. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  the  only 
Senator  who  has  heard  from  his  over- 
age 65  constituents  on  the  matter  of 
the  financing  of  the  new  Medicare  cat- 
astrophic benefits.  Senator  McCain 
has  said  publicly  that  his  office  has 
counted  nearly  20,000  letters  on  this 
bill  alone— all  but  10  of  those  letters, 
he  has  said,  are  opposed  to  the  act. 
While  I  do  not  offhand  have  the  exact 
number  of  letters  on  this  issue  that 
have  daily  poured  into  my  Washington 
office,  I  do  know  that  their  numbers 
rival  those  of  my  friend  from  Arizona. 
I  have  spent  most  of  the  101st  Con- 
gressional recesses  holding  county- 
wide  town  meetings  throughout  my 
State.  I  have,  in  fact,  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  visit  each  of  Alabama's  67 
counties  once  already  this  year.  And 


one  issue,  Mr.  President,  without  fail, 
is  brought  up  at  each  and  every  meet- 
ing: Alabamians'  need  for  adequate 
protection  against  the  overwhelming 
costs  associated  with  long-term  ill- 
ness—a need  that  I  am  very  much 
aware  is  apparent  across  the  country. 

Last  year  this  body  took  action  to 
try  to  alleviate  that  burden  felt  by  so 
many  of  our  Nation's  seniors  by  pass- 
ing the  Medicare  Catastrophic  Cover- 
age Act  of  1988.  Well,  the  100th  Con- 
gress adjourned,  believing,  in  good 
faith,  that  what  had  been  accom- 
plished would  sufficiently  protect 
America's  growing  elderly  population 
against  what  in  this  country  have 
become  catastrophic  health  care  costs. 
And,  in  truth,  the  benefits  offered 
under  this  act  do  address  many  of  the 
high  cost  elements  of  elderly  health 
care.  The  problem  arises,  however, 
with  the  way  in  which  the  extended 
benefits  are  financed.  Medicare's  33 
million  beneficiaries  are  for  the  first 
time  now  being  asked  to  solely  bear 
the  cost  of  the  new  benefits.  In  addi- 
tion, 40  percent  of  Medicare  benefici- 
aries will  be  required  to  pay  most  of 
the  cost  for  these  new  services. 

Since  the  act's  passage,  we  have 
learned  that  existing  rates  are  expect- 
ed to  bring  in  a  great  deal  more  money 
than  originally  anticipated.  Under  the 
act,  a  higher  income  Medicare  benefi- 
ciary could  pay  as  much  as  $800  in 
1989  and  as  much  as  $1,600  per  couple. 
New  estimates  released  by  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Taxation  and  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  show  that 
from  1989-1993  the  current  rates 
would  bring  in  $4.9  billion  more  than 
is  needed  to  build  a  reserve  and  to 
fimd  the  new  catastrophic  illness  ben- 
efits. The  call  is  out  to  reduce  premi- 
ums. 

I  have  heard  from  and  talked  with 
seniors  from  all  over  Alabama  about 
the  financially  draining  protection  of- 
fered through  the  Medicare  Cata- 
strophic Coverage  Act  of  1988.  In  re- 
sponse to  the  very  serious  questions 
raised  by  Alabamians  about  the  cost  of 
coverage,  I  requested  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Aging  and  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  to  hold  hearings  on 
this  issue.  The  Finance  Committee  did 
in  fact,  hold  a  hearing  on  the  Medi- 
care catastrophic  coverage  surtax  just 
last  week.  I  hope  that  it  is  the  first  of 
several  hearings  on  this  most  impor- 
tant problem  with  this  legislation. 

I  would  like  to  see  the  debate  re- 
opened on  the  Medicare  Catastrophic 
Coverage  Act.  Adoption  of  an  amend- 
ment such  as  this,  brings  the  issue  to 
the  forefront— and  would  force  the 
closer  examination  of  the  financing 
mechanism  of  extended  Medicare  cov- 
erage by  the  Senate. 

This  amendment  is  identical  to  S. 
335,  legislation  introduced  by  Senator 
McCain.  I  joined  with  a  bipartisan 
group  of  16  of  my  colleagues  in  co- 
sponsoring  this  bill.  In  addition,  S.  335 


has  been  formally  endorsed  by  41  sen- 
iors organizations,  including,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Retired  Federal 
Employees,  the  National  Alliance  of 
Senior  Citizens,  and  the  Retired  Offi- 
cers Association. 

Mr.  President,  It  is  easy  to  point  the 
finger  at  what  is  wrong  with  a  law— 
and  much  more  difficult  to  correct  ex- 
isting flaws.  However,  a  1-year  delay 
would  provide  Congress  sufficient  time 
to  reexamine  the  Medicare  Cata- 
strophic Coverage  Act.  We  must  deter- 
mine if  this  legislation  truly  meets  the 
so  called  catastrophic  needs  of  Ameri- 
ca's seniors.  If  through  hearings  we 
determine  that  this  is  not  the  case, 
then  the  law  as  passed  just  last  year, 
must  be  changed. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Rockefeller]. 

Mr.  ROCKEFELLER.  I  thank  the 
Presiding  Officer. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  in  strong  oppo- 
sition to  the  McCain  amendment.  This 
amendment  delays  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  Medicare  Catastrophic 
Coverage  Act  and  it  will  do  tremen- 
dous harm.  This  amendment  will 
weaken  the  elderly's  insurance  protec- 
tion and  increase  their  out-of-pocket 
health  costs. 

The  burden  will  fall  disproportion- 
ately on  those  seniors  with  low  income 
and  moderate  incomes  and  on  those 
with  the  most  serious  and  expensive 
illnesses.  The  McCain  amendment  will 
hurt  States  by  vastly  increasing  their 
Medicare  Program  costs,  and  it  will 
hurt  pregnant  women  and  children  by 
delaying  the  new  coverage  prescribed 
for  them  in  the  law.  It  will  set  back 
our  efforts  on  long-term  care  by  delay- 
ing some  key  incremental  steps  in  the 
bill  toward  comprehensive  long-term 
care,  including  coverage  of  respite 
care,  expanded  home  care,  and  skilled 
nursing  home  care.  The  McCain 
amendment  will  set  back  the  most  ex- 
tensive groundbreaking  Medicare  ex- 
pansion in  the  history  of  the  program. 
I  have  no  doubt  and  know  full  well 
that  the  Senator  from  Arizona  is  thor- 
oughly well  intentioned.  However, 
some  of  the  concerns  he  has  cited,  Mr. 
President,  are  simply  without  basis  in 
fact.  I  also  have  no  doubt,  as  has  been 
expressed  frequently  on  the  floor 
today,  that  many  of  my  colleagues 
have  received  a  great  deal  of  mail;  I 
have,  too— some  6,000  letters— most  of 
it  opposing  the  new  catastrophic  legis- 
lation. 

In  my  own  State  of  West  Virginia,  I 
have  held  numerous  town  meetings 
where  I  have  discussed  this  new  pro- 
gram with  my  senior  citizens.  Prom 
these  meetings,  Mr.  President,  I  draw 
two  very  important  conclusions.  First, 
there  is  more  misinformation  being 
spread  about  this  program,  about  this 
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bill,  about  this  act.  than  has  been  the 
case  for  any  other  program  I  can  re- 
member in  the  4%  years  I  have  been 
here.  The  unfounded  charges  range 
from  "an  unfair  tax  for  no  new  bene- 
fits" to  "a  way  to  make  senior  citizens 
pay  for  AIDS." 

There  Is  misinformation  all  over  the 
place.  This  kind  of  misinformation  is 
astounding,  not  only  in  its  irresponsi- 
bility but  because  it  has  many  senior 
citizens  frightened  about  the  security 
of  their  health  coverage,  and  so.  of 
course,  they  are  sending  in  letters.  But 
this  is  a  good  program,  when  we  have 
a  chance  to  explain  it  to  our  seniors 
they  do  understand  it  and  then  they 
do  support  it.  We  have  an  obligation 
not  to  delay  this  program  for  a  single 
moment. 

At  my  town  meetings,  Mr.  President, 
when  I  have  taken  the  time  to  go  over 
this  Medicare  Catastrophic  Coverage 
Act  of  1988.  I  have  reviewed  the  new 
premiums  and  what  they  mean.  I  have 
found  that  senior  citizens  in  West  Vir- 
ginia appreciate  having  the  facts,  and 
they  appreciate  having  the  new  cover- 
age and  they  appreciate  what  a  good 
deal,  in  fact,  the  new  catastrophic  law 
really  is  for  them.  Two  pieces  of  paper 
I  hand  out.  One  describes  the  benefits 
under  the  new  law  as  opposed  to  the 
benefits  before.  Another  I  hand  out, 
and  we  go  over  it  very  carefully,  de- 
scribes exactly  what  everyone  pays,  in- 
cluding the  $4  premium  and  those  who 
will  pay  the  supplemental  premium. 
Most,  when  we  start  out  a  town  meet- 
ing, are  convinced  they  will  all  be 
paying  a  supplemental  premium  at  the 
highest  level—fear,  Mr.  President.  Not 
knowledge,  fear.  So,  of  course,  we  have 
the  letters,  but  we  have  passed  an  act 
which  is  a  good  one. 

The  new  catastrophic  benefits  are 
very  much  needed.  Literally  millions 
of  seniors  will  use  the  new  expanded 
coverage  for  hospital  care,  physician 
care,  prescription  drugs,  home  health 
care,  skilled  nursing  care,  and  other 
key  services.  All  33  million  Medicare 
beneficiaries  will  have  something 
called  comfort,  security,  psychological 
security.  That  is  part  of  what  insur- 
ance is  for.  It  is  not  just  the  lici  that 
you  might  have  to  use  it  but  the  fact 
that  you  know  that  you  have  it. 
Thirty-three  million  Americans  will 
have  the  comfort  of  knowing  that  this 
protection  is  available  to  them  in  the 
unfortunate  event  they  themselves 
become  seriously  ill  and  they  do  need 
it. 

Now,  what  does  it  mean  to  need  cat- 
astrophic coverage?  After  all,  none  of 
us  suspect  that  we  will  be  so  seriously 
ill— that  is  human  nature— that  we 
would  have  to  be  using  this.  Last  week, 
however,  a  woman  testified  in  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  about  the  cata- 
strophic coverage  bill  and  what  it 
means  in  very  human  terms.  Her  97- 
year-old  mother-in-law  has  a  history 
of  broken  bones.  She  has  already  been 


in  the  hospital  twice  this  year.  But 
under  catastrophic  her  financial  liabil- 
ity has  been  limited  to  only  one  deduc- 
table,  of  $560.  She  pays  that  only  once 
under  the  new  bill  we  are  putting  at 
risk  today  by  the  McCain  amendment. 
If  her  broken  bone  pattern  continues, 
she  could  be  hospitalized,  and  prob- 
ably would  be,  several  more  times  this 
year  with  the  corresponding  physician 
charges  mounting  as  well. 

This  same  witness  told  another  story 
of  her  good  friend's  mother  who  was 
hospitalized  for  weeks  this  year  and 
who  eventually  died  in  the  hospital. 
Her  friend  believes  her  father  would 
have  been  devastated  financially  but 
for  the  catastrophic  care  coverage 
they  had. 

These  kinds  of  problems  could 
happen  to  any  one  of  us,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, some  day.  But  they  do  not  need 
to  cause  financial  ruin.  That  is  the 
kind  of  protection  the  catastrophic 
law  offers. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  suggested 
private  insurance  already  offered  suf- 
ficient protection  for  seniors  from  ex- 
treme medical  bills.  Again,  this  simply 
is  not  the  case.  The  GAO  testified  last 
week  most  emphatically  that  Medigap 
is  not  catastrophic.  Under  the  Nation- 
al Association  of  Insurance  Commis- 
sioners' own  model  standards,  Medigap 
policies  may  impose  lifetime  maxi- 
mums on  hospital  coverage  and  dollar 
limits  on  what  they  will  pay  for  physi- 
cian care  each  year.  Medigap  plans 
may  also  exclude  coverage  for  preex- 
isting conditions.  So  a  senior  with  a 
history  of  illness,  who  needs  protec- 
tion more  than  anyone  else,  can  be  re- 
fused coverage  under  the  Medigap. 
Medicare,  by  contrast,  protects  every- 
one regardless  of  income,  regardless  of 
health  status. 

And  Medicare  is  a  good  deal,  Mr. 
President.  For  almost  60  percent  of 
the  seniors,  as  has  been  said  here 
many  times,  the  new  coverage  is  avail- 
able for  $4  a  month— or  $48  a  year,  for 
an  extraordinary  list  of  benefits  which 
we  are  putting  at  risk  today  by  consid- 
eration of  the  McCain  amendment. 
Seventy  percent  of  all  beneficiaries 
will  pay  less  than  $150  per  year  for 
Medicare's  catastrophic  coverage. 
There  simply  is  no  comparable  cover- 
age available  at  this  price  anywhere  in 
this  country.  And  we  choose  to  put 
this  at  risk  today. 

Finally,  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
suggests  that  what  seniors  really  want 
is  long-term  care.  I  would  venture  to 
add  to  that  list,  Mr.  President,  some 
other  health  care  needs  that  seniors 
really  want  to  have  addressed— dental 
care,  preventive  care,  hearing  aids, 
eyeglasses,  and  so  on. 

No,  the  Catastrophic  Act  did  not  in- 
clude those  either.  But  that  does  not 
detract  from  the  valuable  coverage  it 
does  provide.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
perfect  should  not  be  enemy  of  good. 
It  has  also  been  said  that  one  cannot 


compare  apples  and  oranges.  Any 
number  of  cliches  could  apply  to  the 
criticism  that  the  catastrophic  pro- 
gram does  not  serve  the  long-term  care 
problem.  Neither  does  anyone  else. 
The  catastrophic  care  program  does 
not  pretend  to.  It  makes  some  very 
good  incremental  steps  in  fact  toward 
long-term  care,  but  nobody  else  has 
been  able  to  solve  the  long-term  care 
problem  either. 

The  Bipartisan  Commission  on  Com- 
prehensive Care,  which  Claude  Pepper 
headed  until  his  death,  of  which  I  am 
a  member,  has  not  been  able  to  do  it. 
Private  insurance  has  not  been  able  to 
do  it.  Nobody  has  been  able  to  do  it. 
One  long-term  care  program  that  is 
being  advanced  would  cost  $60  billion. 

This  catastrophic  on  an  average  over 
the  first  5  years  would  cost  $6  billion, 
and  it  would  provide  tangible  benefits 
now  for  people  who  need  it. 

The  private  insurance  industry  as  I 
indicated  is  still  struggling  to  calculate 
risks  and  predict  costs  for  the  simple, 
meaningful,  long-term  care  under  the 
insurance  policy,  and  at  some  kind  of 
affordable  price. 

Medicaid  is  still  struggling  with  this 
issue.  I  am  working  on  another  bill 
this  year  to  give  States  more  flexibil- 
ity in  experimenting  with  home-  and 
community-based,  long-term  care  serv- 
ice through  Medicaid,  and  trying  to  do 
it  another  way.  Nobody  has  the 
answer  on  long-term  care  yet.  There 
are  no  clear  answers. 

In  fact,  we  should  be  extremely 
proud  of  the  important  steps  that  the 
Catastrophic  Act  made  in  the  direc- 
tion of  comprehensive  long-term  care. 
The  Catastrophic  Act  has  added  over 
$1  billion  in  new  long-term  care  bene- 
fits for  the  elderly  and  the  disabled, 
including  new  coverage  for  respite 
care,  and  expanded  home  care,  both  of 
which  the  McCain  amendment  would 
delay. 

In  addition,  the  McCain  amendment 
would  rob  the  States  of  the  resources 
they  need  to  fund  the  one  long-term 
care  expansion  that  the  amendment 
purports  to  protect,  spousal  impover- 
ishment. If  we  adopt  the  McCain 
amendment.  States  will  not  have  the 
resources  to  pay  for  their  share  of  the 
spousal  impoverishment  program. 
These  resources  are  supposed  to  come 
from  the  savings  that  Medicaid  pro- 
grams will  enjoy  when  Medicare 
begins  to  pay  for  catastrophic  ex- 
penses. If  this  amendment  is  agreed 
to,  the  States  will  not  have  that 
money. 

Finally,  using  general  funds,  the  cat- 
astrophic law  adopted  other  important 
Medicaid-exempt  expansions  for  preg- 
nant women  and  for  children  under 
the  age  of  1  year.  These  benefits  also 
would  be  delayed  under  the  McCain 
amendment.  Let  us  not  give  with  one 
hand  and  take  back  with  the  other. 
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Mr.  President,  the  benefits  as  impor- 
tant as  these. 

In  summary.  Mr.  President,  the 
McCain  amendment  spells  trouble  for 
senior  citizens'  out-of-pocket  costs,  for 
stronger  health  insurance  protection, 
for  the  States,  and  for  long-term  care. 
It  delays  new  coverage  which  is  vitally 
important  to  millions  of  seniors  now. 
and  it  delays  the  premium  structure 
which  is  affordable  and  fair.  The 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee 
has  said  loudly  and  strongly  that  he  is 
going  to  examine  the  extra  reserves  to 
help  make  it  even  more  affordable  and 
fair. 

Mr.  President,  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Medicare  and  Long 
Term  Care.  I  pledge  to  work  with 
Chairman  Bentsen  to  review  and  to 
monitor  the  new  catastrophic  benefits 
and  premiums.  We  will  make  them  as 
strong  and  as  fair  as  we  possible  can. 
But  let  us  not  vote  to  delay  or  repeal 
this  law  for  Heaven's  sake  on  the 
Senate  floor  today. 

I  urge  a  no  vote  on  the  McCain 
amendment,  and  suggest  one  more 
thing.  If  we  agree  to  the  McCain 
amendment,  and  I  hope  we  do  not.  it  is 
more  than  the  catastrophic  that  will 
be  delayed.  There  is  momentum  now 
on  the  subject  of  improving  health 
care  coverage.  If  we  delay  this,  it  will 
show  that  every  time  something  is 
done  which  is  important  and  dramat- 
ic—such as  this  catastrophic  care  that 
helps  people  directly  with  problems 
they  have  not  otherwise  been  able  to 
solve— and  we  start  getting  letters,  and 
we  start  reacting  to  those  letters 
knowing  full  well  the  problem  for  mis- 
information and  misunderstarding 
then  we  do  not  act  as  a  U.S.  Senate. 
We  do  not  properly  live  up  to  our  re- 
sponsibilities. 

I  urge  the  defeat  of  the  amendment, 
and  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DoDD).  The  Chair  recognizes  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  [Mr.  Grassley]. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Thank  you  very 
much.  Mr.  President. 

I  rise  in  support  of  the  McCain  legis- 
lation. I  appreciate  very  much  what 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  has 
just  said.  Many  a  time  I  am  caught  in 
the  quandry  of  being  a  representative 
of  the  people,  or  being  a  trustee  of  the 
people,  and  I  think  if  our  processes  of 
government  mean  much  you  have  to 
be  a  representative  of  the  people.  Oth- 
erwise those  processes  will  not  work. 

That  takes  into  consideration  that 
we  have  the  responsibility  to  explain 
to  our  constituents  the  details  of  the 
legislation.  Sometimes  a  weather  vane 
of  how  good  our  legislation  is  is  the 
extent  to  which  you  can  explain  it  to 
the  people  very  clearly,  in  an  under- 
standable fashion,  so  that  they  under- 
stand it. 


I  find  that  if  people  do  not  under- 
stand legislation  we  pass,  that  it  can 
be  an  indication  that  we  should  not 
have  passed  it,  or  that  we  were  not 
careful  enough  in  its  consideration 
and  writing. 

I  think  we  are  in  that  part  of  the 
legislative  process  where  we  are  called 
upon  to  reconsider  some  things  we 
have  done  in  the  past.  I  think  we  are 
at  that  point  in  this  legislation.  It  had 
a  very  good  goal,  and  we  tried  our 
darndest  to  accomplish  that  goal.  But 
we  are  back  reconsidering  it  because 
probably  we  did  not  do  quite  as  good  a 
job  of  writing  it  as  we  could  have.  For 
sure  we  did  not  do  a  very  good  job  of 
explaining  that  legislation. 

My  State  is  no  different  than  the 
other  States  of  the  respective  Senators 
speaking.  I  have  received  in  just  6 
months  over  8,000  letters.  I  am  not 
talking  about  8,000  preprinted  post- 
cards. I  am  talking  about  8,000  letters, 
and  all  of  them— and  here  I  do  not  ex- 
aggerate—are critical  of  the  program 
that  was  enacted. 

A  recent  poll  that  was  done  by  the 
Wirthlin  Group  for  the  Coalition  for 
Affordable  Health  Care,  a  coalition  of 
groups  opposed  to  the  program,  shows 
that  a  majority  of  older  people  polled, 
especially  those  who  were  informed 
about  the  program,  opposed  it.  The 
coalition's  poll  shows  that  those  who 
oppose  the  program  are  not  just  op- 
posed, but  intensely  opposed. 

Furthermore,  55  percent  of  those 
polled  who  are  familiar  with  both  the 
benefits  and  the  costs  concluded  that 
those  benefits  were  not  worth  the 
costs  compared  with  22  percent  who 
concluded  that  they  felt  it  was  a  good 
buy.  Forty-four  percent  of  those  op- 
posed felt  very  strongly  that  the  bene- 
fits are  not  worth  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

It  is  interesting  also  that  a  poll  com- 
missioned by  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  Retired  Persons  and  done  ad- 
mittedly several  months  ago,  which 
was  touted  as  showing  that  the  pro- 
gram had  broad  popular  support,  also 
showed  concern  about  the  financing  of 
the  program.  In  that  poll,  48  percent 
of  those  over  65  years  of  age  disap- 
proved of  the  fact  that  the  program 
was  paid  for  only  by  Medicare  benefi- 
ciaries compared  to  42  percent  who 
supported  this  feature  of  the  legisla- 
tion. 

To  say  that  there  is  a  firestorm  of 
opposition  to  this  legislation  seems  to 
me  to  be  an  understatement,  and  if 
there  are  people  out  there  who  sup- 
port the  financing  of  this  program,  I 
would  like  to  know  where  they  are  be- 
cause they  are  certainly  not  writing  to 
me  to  indicate  that  support. 

Some,  unfortunately,  have  dismissed 
this  criticism  as  ignorant,  or  unin- 
formed. Others  dismiss  it  as  being 
mean-spirited.  In  the  words  of  one  in- 
fluential Member  of  the  other  body,  it 


was  "sour  grapes  from  a  few  of  the  Na- 
tion's wealthiest  seniors." 

But  I  think  most  of  us  knew  at  the 
time  that  Congress  passed  this  legisla- 
tion, and  we  did  it  by  lopsided  votes  in 
favor  of  it,  that  it  did  not  mean  those 
Members  did  not  have  some  reserva- 
tions about  it.  Maybe  the  reservations 
were  based  upon  some  unknowns. 
Maybe  the  period  of  time  which  has 
elapsed  has  made  some  of  those  un- 
knowns a  little  clearer. 

While  at  that  time,  a  year  ago.  some 
of  the  benefits  seemed  good,  others 
did  not  seem  quite  as  good.  Elstimates 
of  future  costs  of  the  program  seemed 
understated.  The  potential  for  addi- 
tional meddlesome  redtape  seemed  a 
year  ago  to  be  very  great. 

What  is  happening  now  is  that  many 
Medicare  beneficiaries  are  telling  us 
that  this  program  ought  to  be  revisit- 
ed. That  is  what  this  debate  is  all 
about.  Many  of  these  people  have 
taken  a  careful  look  at  the  program, 
and  have  decided  that  they  do  not  like 
it  the  way  it  is.  And  we  should  take 
their  concern  seriously,  rather  than 
dismissing  it  out  of  hand. 

It  seems  clear  that  some  Members  of 
Congress  are  taking  this  concern  seri- 
ously. At  least  seven  bills  have  been  in- 
troduced in  the  Senate  to  change  the 
program  and  at  least  two  more  are 
promised,  and  nine  bills  had  been  in- 
troduced in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives as  of  late  February. 

I  undersUnd  that  Senator  Bentsen 
is  looking  into  the  possibility  that  the 
premiums  for  the  program  will  bring 
in  more  money  than  is  needed  to  pay 
for  the  benefits  of  the  program,  and  is 
therefore  looking  at  the  possibility 
that  the  supplemental  premium  could 
be  scaled  down  in  some  way.  Certainly, 
the  constituents  who  are  writing  me 
would  look  with  favor  on  such  a  step. 
Others  have  proposed  repealing  the 
supplemental  premium  altogether  and 
supporting  the  benefits  of  the  pro- 
gram through  an  increase  in  the  pay- 
roll tax.  or  through  increasing  the 
income  tax  rate  for  the  wealthy. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that 
considering  all  that  we  have  heard 
from  our  constituents  and  the  Repre- 
sentatives' and  Senators'  response  to 
this  in  the  way  of  legislation  being  in- 
troduced in  these  circumstances.  Sena- 
tor McCain's  legislation  could  offer  a 
reasonable  way  to  proceed  for  several 
reasons. 

His  bill  would  allow  to  go  forward 
two  of  the  best  benefits  offered  by  the 
bill,  the  simplification  of  the  hospital 
protection  under  part  A,  and  the 
spousal  impoverishment  protection. 

It  would  reduce  the  cost  to  Medicare 
beneficiaries  immediately,  because,  as 
I  understand  it,  the  benefits  which  it 
would  allow  to  go  into  effect  can  be 
paid  for  with  the  added  basic,  flat  pre- 
mium of  $4  a  month,  an  amount  which 
would  be  a  burden  for  a  very  few,  if 
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any  at  all,  and  also  being  paid  for  by 
all  right  now. 

The  bill  would  allow  the  Finance 
Committee  time  to  review  those  parts 
of  the  program  which  would  be  sus- 
pended temporarily  by  the  McCain 
bill,  and  to  review  some  of  the  propos- 
als which  have  been  advanced  to  alter 
them.  It  seems  to  me  that,  if  we  con- 
clude that  the  supplemental  premium 
should  be  revised  or  that  the  program 
should  be  paid  for  through  some  other 
mechanism,  the  committee  should 
take  the  time  to  work  with  interested 
parties  to  develop  revisions. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  the  McCain 
bill  responds  to  the  great  discontent 
the  program  has  generated  among 
many  Medicare  beneficiaries.  And  why 
should  we  not  respond?  We  have  cre- 
ated a  program  to  which  a  great  part 
of  the  group  affected  has  lodged  stren- 
uous protests.  The  Congress  is  re- 
sponding to  the  business  community's 
protests  on  the  section  89  issue  which 
has  been  debated  well  before  today.  I 
think  we  should  respond  on  this  issue. 

I  do  not  think  we  have  to  make  any 
apologies  about  the  legislative  process 
not  being  a  perfect  process.  Sometimes 
our  constituents  might  get  mad  at  us 
for  writing  legislation  that  does  not 
come  out  in  the  final  analysis,  particu- 
larly after  some  experience  with  it, 
the  way  that  we  anticipate  that  it 
should  have.  Legislating  is  not  a  per- 
fect process,  and  this  sort  of  revisiting 
is  a  part  of  that  process.  That  is  what 
oversight  is  all  about;  that  is  what  the 
process  of  representative  government 
is  all  about. 

We  all  thought,  probably  a  year  ago 
now,  as  we  were  passing  this  legisla- 
tion, that  because  we  were  not  hearing 
from  our  constituents  about  this  legis- 
lation, that  probably  what  we  were 
doing  was  all  right.  We  were  also  hear- 
ing from  all  the  advocates  for  retirees 
and  senior  citizen  groups  that  this  was 
probably  a  good  compromise.  Well,  we 
are  hearing  from  the  grassroots  now, 
and  that  is  what  representative  gov- 
ernment is  all  about. 

I  am  not  so  sure  that  they  have  a  so- 
lution to  the  problem.  Most  of  them 
have  not  offered  a  solution,  but  they 
have  sure  offered  complaints.  We  do 
have  time  to  work  on  this  problem, 
and  we  ought  to  take  the  time  to  do  it, 
and  I  think  the  McCain  approach  is 
the  best  that  has  been  offered  to  this 
point.  That  is  why  I  support  it,  Mr. 
President. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  CHAFEE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  ChafeeI. 

Mr.  CHAFEX.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
serious  concerns  about  rewriting  the 
Catastrophic  Coverage  Act  here  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and  I  hope 
that  all  my  colleagues  understand  that 
is  exactly  what  we  would  be  doing  if 
we  adopted  the  McCain  amendment. 


This  is  neither  the  bill  nor  the 
forum  to  be  considering  changes  of 
this  magnitude.  A  far  more  meaning- 
ful approach  would  be  to  take  up  the 
concerns  that  exist  surrounding  the 
catastrophic  law  in  a  reasoned  and 
open  fashion  in  the  committee  of  ju- 
risdiction. It  is  not  as  though  the 
chairman  has  shown  any  unwilling- 
ness to  take  up  the  issue  in  this  fash- 
ion. To  the  contrary.  The  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  has  already  begun  the 
process:  last  week  we  held  hearings  at 
which  the  Senator  from  Arizona  testi- 
fied, presented  his  proposal  and  his 
views.  The  chairman  has  clearly  dem- 
onstrated his  willingness  to  address 
the  concerns  and  problems  surround- 
ing the  Catastrophic  Coverage  Act, 
and  I  support  him  in  that.  Thus,  I  do 
believe  that  it  is  neither  necessary  nor 
good  legislating— tuid  that  is  what  we 
are  hired  to  do— to  address  such  prob- 
lems on  the  Senate  floor,  in  the  midst 
of  consideration  of  an  urgent  appro- 
priations measure. 

We  have  all  heard  a  wide  range  of 
concerns  about  the  Catastrophic  Cov- 
erage Act  from  our  constituents. 
There  are  concerns  about  the  supple- 
mental premium,  including  confusion 
about  who  will  pay  this  premium,  and 
in  what  amounts.  There  are  concerns 
about  duplicative  benefits,  voiced  by 
those  who  have  either  a  private  Medi- 
gap  plan  or  a  retiree  health  plan  that 
includes  some  coverage  of  catastrophic 
illness.  There  are  concerns  about  cov- 
erage of  long-term  care. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  part  of  the 
group  that  crafted  this  bill,  and  in  the 
crafting  of  this  bill,  we  attempted  to 
address  these  and  many,  many  other 
issues  and  many  others.  It  may  well  be 
that  we  need  to  do  more.  For  example, 
the  original  Senate-passed  bill  tied  the 
program  to  part  B  coverage,  thus 
making  it  voluntary  to  a  considerable 
degree.  I  believe  this  was  appropriate, 
but  the  House  objected,  and  it  was 
changed  in  conference.  Maybe  we  need 
to  revisit  that.  In  my  view,  making  cat- 
astrophic coverage  optional  would  cer- 
tainly be  a  better  way  to  address  the 
controversy  over  the  new  program 
than  delay  or  repeal.  I  plan  to  intro- 
duce a  bill  to  that  effect  shortly. 

There  are  also  legitimate  concerns 
that  State  insurance  regulators  are 
not  moving  aggressively  enough  to  en- 
force a  provision  in  the  law  that  re- 
quires Medigap  insurance  companies 
to  adjust  their  plans  in  order  to  elimi- 
nate duplicative  benefits.  We  certainly 
want  to  ensure  that  this  provision 
works,  and  if  that  requires  further  leg- 
islation, then  so  be  it.  There  are  a  lot 
of  complaints  about  the  duplicative 
parts  of  this.  But  the  proper  forum  for 
consideration  of  such  changes  is  in  the 
Finance  Committee,  in  an  atmosphere 
of  reasoned,  informed,  and  deliberate 
debate. 

Under  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Arizona,  most  of  the 


provisions  of  the  Catastrophic  Cover- 
age Act  would  be  delayed  for  one  year. 
We  all  luiow  that  this  includes  the 
supplemental  premium,  which  has 
generated  so  much  controversy.  But 
among  the  provisions  that  would  be 
delayed  is  an  entire  slate  of  good  and 
much-needed  benefits. 

In  this  category  are  benefits  which 
will  help  meet  the  long-term  care 
needs  of  seniors.  One  of  the  most  fre- 
quent complaints  about  the  Cata- 
strophic Coverage  Act  is  that  it  does 
not  do  enough  for  long-term  care. 

And  we  acknowlege  that.  Maybe  so. 
But  we  have  to  learn  to  walk  before  we 
run.  And  the  Catastrophic  Coverage 
Act  does  include  several  important 
long-term  care  provisions— provisions 
which  the  McCain  amendment  would 
delay.  For  example,  the  current  law  in- 
cludes new  benefits  which  are  de- 
signed to  avert  premature  or  unneces- 
sary institutionalization— expansions 
in  both  home  health  care  and  respite 
care  are  included  in  this  bill  and  would 
not  be  part  of  the  legislation  that  car- 
ries over  under  the  McCain  postpone- 
ment. 

Under  these  provisions  which  we 
have  in  our  bill  which  would  be  elimi- 
nated, it  allows  people  to  remain  in 
their  own  home  rather  than  to  incur 
unnecessary  nursing  home  charges. 

The  McCain  amendment  would  also 
delay  critical  protection  against  high 
out-of-pocket  costs  for  doctor  bills,  a 
concern  which  seniors  in  my  State  cer- 
tainly have,  and  I  suspect  in  the  other 
States  as  well.  The  Catastrophic  Act 
puts  an  absolute  limit  on  out-of-pocket 
physician  costs,  $1,370  in  1990.  Beyond 
that  cap.  Medicare  covers  everything. 

The  McCain  amendment  would  also 
delay  critical  protection  for  low- 
income  Medicare  beneficiaries.  This  is 
a  little  bit  complicated,  but  it  seems  to 
me  it  is  important.  The  current  cata- 
strophic laws,  as  we  have  it,  requires 
States  and  Federal  Government  to 
share  the  costs  of  buying  these  indi- 
viduals into  the  Medicare  Program.  In 
other  words,  we  pay  premiums,  deduc- 
tibles, and  coinsurance.  These  costs  do 
not  come  from  the  catastrophic  trust 
fund  but  from  general  revenues.  The 
requirement  that  it  be  done  would  be 
delayed  by  the  McCain  amendment. 

This  means  that  many  Medicare 
beneficiaries  who  are  below  the  pover- 
ty line  will  continue  to  be  denied 
access  to  part  B  of  the  Medicare  Pro- 
gram, the  portion  that  pays  doctor 
and  outpatient  costs,  because  they 
cannot  afford  the  $27.90  monthly  pre- 
mium, the  $75  deductible  or  the  20- 
percent  coinsurance. 

I  am  certainly  open,  as  are  others,  to 
giving  due  consideration  to  any  and  all 
proposals  for  change  in  the  cata- 
strophic program.  As  I  mentioned  ear- 
lier, the  bill  we  passed  here  in  the 
Senate  contained  a  provision  making 
catastrophic  coverage  optional.   This 
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would  have  meant  that  any  Medicare 
beneficiary  could  have  opted  out  of 
part  B  coverage,  and  thus  opted  out  of 
the  catastrophic  program.  Those  who 
chose  this  option  would  not  pay  either 
the  part  B  premium  or  the  catastroph- 
ic premiums. 

I  think  in  conclusion  that  this  is  im- 
portant. 

It  Is  worth  noting  that  56  percent  of 
all  Medicare  beneficiaries  will  get  this 
catastrophic  coverage  for  only  $48  per 
year  in  addition  to  their  usual  part  B 
premium.  In  other  words,  all  that  we 
are  requiring  56  percent  of  the  benefi- 
ciaries to  pay  is  $4  a  month  extra.  An- 
other 28  percent  will  get  this  coverage 
for  less  than  $350  a  year.  That  is  a 
bargain  if  I  ever  heard  one  for  this 
program. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  from  a  moral 
standpoint,  the  amendment  is  subject 
to  a  budgetary  point  of  order,  since  it 
will  increase  Federal  spending  by  $408 
million  in  this  fiscal  year  and  $2.6  bil- 
lion in  the  next  year. 

So  I  would  hope,  Mr.  President,  that 
we  could  have  a  chance  to  reconsider 
this,  time  to  spend  on  it  in  the  com- 
mittee, and  come  up  with  what  are 
considered  worthwhile  and  sensible  so- 
lutions to  a  problem  that  certainly 
many  of  our  senior  citizens  apparently 
face. 
I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
RoBB).  The  Chair  recognizes  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington,  Senator 
Gorton. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
listened  with  great  interest  to  this 
debate  during  the  course  of  the  after- 
noon and  most  particularly  to  the  ini- 
tial exchange  between  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arizona  and  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Packwood]. 

I  have  also  heard  the  concerns  ex- 
pressed by  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia about  the  confusion  shown  in  his 
State  and  in  meetings  he  has  had  with 
literally  hundreds  of  his  constituents. 

Through  each  of  those  arguments 
and  each  of  those  observations,  there 
is  a  single  thread  which,  in  my  view, 
speaks  very  strongly  in  favor  of  ac- 
ceptance of  the  amendment  proposed 
by  the  Senator  from  Arizona,  and  re- 
jection of  the  present  second-degree 
amendment  which  is  a  simple  sense-of- 
the-Senate  resolution. 

If  I  can  summarize,  and  I  hope  I  will 
summarize  it  accurately,  the  argument 
of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  which  was 
forcefully  and  eloquently  put,  was  an 
inquiry,  a  rhetorical  question  about 
whether  or  not  potential  beneficiaries 
would  like  to  have  the  benefits  affect- 
ed by  the  McCain  amendment.  I  say 
rhetorical  because,  of  course,  there  is 
not  a  single  potential  beneficiary  who. 
in  the  abstract,  would  not  like  to  have 
those  particular  benefits  paid  out  of 
some  pocket  other  than  his  or  her 
own. 


That  rhetorical  question  was  fol- 
lowed on  the  part  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  by  a  statement  full  of  pride  of 
accomplishment  on  the  part  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  last  year  that  for 
the  first  time  Congress  had  created  an 
entitlement  which  was  paid  for  by  its 
beneficiaries.  Then  followed  a  sharp 
exchange  between  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  and  the  Senator  from  Oklaho- 
ma over  how  else  these  particular  ben- 
efits could  have  been  paid  for. 

Interestingly  enough,  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  would  prefer  that  we 
change  nothing  in  this  bill  at  all.  It 
seems  to  me  fair  to  state  that  he  is  at 
best  a  reluctant  supporter  of  the  pro- 
posal by  the  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee  which  may  result  in  cut- 
ting the  surtax  but  not  cutting  any  of 
the  benefits.  The  Senator  from 
Oregon  admitted  that  he  is  almost  cer- 
tain that  the  benefits  provided  by  this 
element  in  our  law  will,  in  fact,  over 
the  medium  and  long  run,  cost  more 
than  the  surtax,  rather  than  less, 
whatever  present  projections  may  be. 

So  the  Senator  from  Oregon  would, 
I  suppose,  support  the  sense-of-the- 
Senate  resolution  before  us  right  now 
in  order  to  avoid  voting  on,  or  passage 
of,  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Arizona.  The  basic  position  of 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  is  that  the 
1988  bill  is  close  to  perfect,  very,  very 
close  to  perfect,  and  if  it  undercuts  the 
willingness  of  the  Congress,  senior  citi- 
zens, or  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  pay  for  long-term  care  which 
he  and  others  admit  to  being  perhaps 
the  greatest  single  desire  of  most 
people,  so  be  it.  We  will  simply  cross 
that  bridge  at  some  future  time. 

I  find  it  curious  that  almost  all  of 
the  debate  in  opposition  to  the 
McCain  amendment  speaks  as  if  it 
were  an  absolute  repeal  of  everything 
accomplished  in  1988.  The  entire 
debate  is  on  how  important  these  ben- 
efits are,  how  desperately  off  many 
people  would  be  if  we  were  to  pass  this 
amendment,  as  if  the  act  could  not  be 
revisited,  as  if  the  sunendment  were 
something  other  than  what  it  is. 

The  amendment  sponsored  by  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  postpones,  for  1 
year,  the  least  catastrophic  of  the  ben- 
efits in  the  1988  act  and  the  surtax 
which  was  designed  to  pay  for  those 
extra  benefits.  That  is  all  it  does. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  points 
out  quite  accurately  that  the  vast  bulk 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  the 
great  majority,  for  that  matter,  of  the 
people  who  are  the  supposed  benefici- 
aries of  that  1988  act.  had  no  idea, 
one.  of  what  they  were  getting  or.  two. 
of  what  they  were  going  to  pay  vmder 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  points  out 
that  Members  of  this  body  knew  what 
they  were  doing  and  knew  that  this 
was  not  long-term  care  at  the  time  of 
the  final  vote  on  the  act. 


But  that.  Mr.  President,  hardly 
counts.  The  people  of  the  United 
States  who  will  both  receive  the  bene- 
fits and  pay  the  biU  quite  clearly  did 
not  know  what  this  act  included. 
Many,  perhaps  most,  thought  that  it 
did  encompass  long-term  care  which  is 
what  catastrophic  care  means  to  many 
people,  rightly  or  not. 

The  confusion  continues  to  the 
present  day  and  was  eloquently  out- 
lined by  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. Yet  it  seems  to  me  the  very  ar- 
gument made  by  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  is  the  best  argument  for 
the  passage  of  the  McCain  amend- 
ment. This  entire  idea  ought  to  be  de- 
bated within  a  context  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  understanding 
what  is  at  issue,  not  in  the  context  of  a 
failure  to  understand  what  is  at  issue. 
The  Senator  from  Oregon,  with 
great  pride,  analogized  this  act.  where 
only  3  or  4  percent  of  the  people  will 
ever  use  the  catastrophic  care  bene- 
fits, as  being  like  fire  insurance,  be- 
cause, of  course,  only  3  or  4  percent  of 
the  people  who  buy  fire  insurance  ever 
have  a  fire  or  a  claim  under  such  in- 
surance. That  analogy,  Mr.  President, 
simply  does  not  wash.  The  immense 
difference  is  that  when  you  buy  fire 
insurance,  you  pay  a  premium  based 
on  the  risks  to  your  home  and  not  to 
someone  else's  home. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  pointed 
out  with  great  pride  that  we  have  a 
situation  in  which  some  people  who 
are  wealthier  than  others,  who  are  po- 
tential beneficiaries,  will  pay  a  little 
bit  more  than  the  actual  cost  of  insur- 
ing themselves,  and  was  that  not  fair? 
Mr.  President.  I  do  not  believe  that 
is  an  accurate  description  of  this  pro- 
posal. Forty  percent  of  the  benefici- 
aries are  paying  100  percent  of  the 
cost  of  the  benefits  which  are  the  sub- 
ject of  the  McCain  amendment.  That 
is  not  a  modest  displacement  of  costs 
by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination. 
When  you  add  to  that  fact  that  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  the  40  percent  who 
will  pay  100  percent  of  the  premiums 
are  already  covered  and  therefore  will 
be  receiving  no  benefit  at  all— no  in- 
surance for  their  fire,  to  use  the  terms 
of  the  Senator  from  Oregon— one  can 
understand  that  they  feel  they  are  un- 
fairly treated  and  that  there  must  be  a 
better  way  in  which  to  accomplish  this 
goal. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  the 
very  fact  that  most  people,  both  bene- 
ficiaries and  those  who  will  pay  for  it. 
did  not  understand  what  they  were 
getting  last  year,  because  it  is  almost 
totally  agreed  that  the  single  benefit 
most  desired  by  the  American  people 
is  long-term  care  and  because  it  is 
almost  beyond  argument  that  the 
costs  of  this  program  make  it  more  dif- 
ficult to  provide  that  long-term  care,  it 
seems  to  me  overwhelmingly  apparent 
that   we   should   accept   the   McCain 
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amendment.  We  should  allow  our- 
selves a  period  of  I  year  in  which  the 
Finance  Committee,  wiser  by  reason  of 
all  of  its  debate  last  year,  wiser  by 
reason  of  all  it  has  learned  this  year, 
wiser  by  the  input  from  so  many  citi- 
zens and  so  many  citizens'  groups,  can 
deal  with  this  question  and  the  larger 
question  of  long-term  care  as  a  unit 
without  being  faced  with  the  emergen- 
cy of  these  premiums  and  these  bene- 
fits coming  into  effect  instantly. 

This  is  not— I  repeat,  the  McCain 
amendment  is  not— a  repealer.  It  is  a 
postponement  of  some  but  not  all  of 
the  benefits  of  the  1988  act.  It  is  a 
postponement  which  will  allow  the 
entire  question  to  be  debated  thought- 
fully and  rationally.  It  is  obviously  the 
desire  of  a  great  majority  of  people 
who  have  taken  a  position  on  the  issue 
sufficiently  strong  enough  to  have 
caused  them  to  have  written  their 
Members  of  Congress  or  their  Mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

This  body  should  be  both  reflective 
of  the  views  and  the  thoughts  of  its 
Members.  It  should  also  be  reflective 
of  the  views  and  the  thoughts  and  the 
desires  of  the  people  who  have  elected 
us  to  this  body.  If  we  are,  even  to  a 
modest  degree,  we  will  reject  the 
sense-of-the-Senate  amendment  which 
means  nothing,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses. We  will  accept  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Arizona  and  we 
will  ask  the  Finance  Committee  in  this 
House  and  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee in  the  other  House  to  take  a 
new  and  fresh  view  of  the  subject  to 
set  priorities,  to  provide  those  benefits 
and  to  pay  for  those  benefits  most  de- 
sired by  the  American  people. 

(Mr.  KERRY  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  McCain-Hatch 
amendment.  I  have  received  tens  of 
thousands  of  letters  and  inquiries 
from  seniors  who  are  deeply  troubled 
by  the  financing  of  the  Medicare  Cata- 
strophic Coverage  Act.  I  must  say  that 
in  the  town  hall  meetings  I  have  at- 
tended, and  on  countless  other  occa- 
sions when  my  constituents  have 
spoken  to  me,  this  is  one  issue  that 
has  generated  a  great  deal  of  concern 
and  I  might  say  even  anger. 

I  would  like,  Mr.  President,  to  ask 
the  sponsor  of  this  amendment  a  ques- 
tion. There  have  been  reports  that 
indeed  the  supplemental  premiums 
called  for  the  Catastrophic  Act  will 
generate  excess  revenues  over  and 
above  the  cost  of  that  program;  is  that 
the  case? 

Mr.  McCAIN.  My  understanding 
from  CBO.  if  I  might  respond,  is  that 
indeed  that  is  the  case.  To  the  tune  of 
some  $3.1  billion,  senior  citizens  will  be 
funding  some  disguise  of  the  actual 
size  of  the  national  deficit.  If  my 
amendment  were  passed,  that  would 
shrink  to  something  like  $10  million  in 
fiscal  year  1990. 


Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  if 
what  we  are  doing  is  charging  a  premi- 
um for  benefits  in  excess  of  $3  billion 
over  what  those  benefits  cost,  it  seems 
to  this  Senator— and  those  figures 
come  from  CBO— that  we  should  revis- 
it this  question. 

I  believe  that  the  amendment  put 
forth  by  Senators  Hatch  and  McCain 
is  a  reasonable  one.  When  we  passed 
the  Catastrophic  Coverage  Act,  we 
talked  about  giving  seniors  the  protec- 
tion they  needed  so  that  if  they  had  a 
catastrophic  illness  involving  a  long 
hospital  and  costly  hospital  stay,  they 
would  not  be  devastated  and  wiped  out 
financially. 

So  let  me  ask  Senator  McCain,  does 
his  amendment  in  any  way  eliminate 
the  provisions  intended  to  protect 
those  who  must  undergo  long-term 
stays  in  the  hospital? 

Mr.  McCAIN.  I  would  say  to  my 
friend  that,  because  of  the  criticality 
of  three  particular  aspects  of  the  origi- 
nal bill,  those  three  are  kept  in,  ac- 
cording to  my  amendment. 

Let  me  emphasize  all  others  are 
simply  delayed  by  a  year.  They  are  not 
done  away  with.  They  are  delayed  so 
that  the  members  of  the  Finance 
Committee  can  go  back  and  revisit  this 
issue.  Those  three  provisions  that  are 
maintained  in  this  bill  are  the  preven- 
tion of  spousal  impoverishment, 
skilled  nursing  home  care,  and  long- 
term  hospitalization  care. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  when 
we  supported  the  Catastrophic  Cover- 
age Act  last  year,  it  was  at  least  this 
Senator's  thought  that  we  would  be 
offering  protection  in  the  area  of  long- 
term  hospital  care— addressing  the 
concerns  of  those  who  feared  they 
would  have  to  sell  their  homes,  or  take 
a  vow  of  poverty  if  they  were  to  re- 
ceive the  necessary  medical  treatment. 
Certainly,  no  one  at  that  time  contem- 
plated creating  an  excess,  a  slush 
fund,  of  $3  billion  to  help  reduce  the 
deficit.  And  certainly  not  by  going  to 
the  senior  citizens  of  America  and 
having  them  make  a  contribution  in 
excess  of  the  cost  of  the  program. 

Let  us  retain  the  essential  ingredi- 
ents of  the  Catastrophic  Coverage  Act, 
and  the  method  by  which  to  pay  for 
it— smd  that  is  what  Senator  McCain's 
amendment  does— instead  of  putting 
on  the  backs  of  seniors  a  fivefold  in- 
crease in  their  annual  Medicare  premi- 
ums. That  is  what  at  least  half  of 
them  will  have  to  pay. 

No  wonder  they  are  outraged.  No 
wonder  that  when  you  go  to  a  town 
hall  meeting  or  meet  someone  on  the 
street,  they  say,  "What  have  you 
done?"  We  have  an  opportunity  to  cor- 
rect the  most  burdensome  aspects  of 
the  Catastrophic  Act  with  the  passage 
of  this  amendment.  I  strongly  support 
the  McCain-Hatch  amendment,  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  sup- 
porting it. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 


Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  President,  cata- 
strophic insurance  for  our  elderly  is  an 
act  of  compassion  and  a  matter  of  jus- 
tice. It  helps  relieve  a  burden  that  sen- 
iors should  not  have  to  bear  alone. 
And  it  is  a  commitment  we  should  not 
nor  will  not  turn  our  backs  on. 

But  now,  with  the  benefit  of  a  few 
months  of  close  study,  it  is  obvious 
that  some  of  the  flaws  we  saw  in  the 
Medicare  Catastrophic  Coverage  Act 
[MCCA]  are  not  just  disturbing  but 
disastrous.  As  new  facts  and  analysis 
have  come  to  light,  it  is  clear  that  the 
funding  mechanism  for  this  law  is  so 
inadequate,  it  threatens  the  entire 
package. 

Initially  we  were  promised  that 
much  or  most  of  the  funding  for  cata- 
strophic insurance  would  come  from 
an  across-the-board  fee,  spread  evenly 
among  seniors  like  a  true  insurance 
premium.  But  as  Congress  expanded 
the  initial  proposal  and  costs  in- 
creased, a  tax  surcharge  provision  was 
added  to  take  up  most  of  the  cost.  And 
this  has  left  many  senior  citizens  with 
a  massive  tax  increase  they  cannot 
afford  and  will  not  tolerate. 

Data  from  the  Institute  for  Re- 
search on  the  Economics  of  Taxation 
shows  that  in  1989  the  catastrophic 
package  will  be  a  bad  deal  for  every 
senior  citizen  with  an  adjusted  gross 
income  over  $6,265— that  means  46 
percent  of  the  elderly.  These  seniors 
will  have  to  pay  some  of  the  so-called 
surcharge  as  well  as  the  flat  tax,  and 
the  average  benefit  in  1989  will  be  less 
than  the  total  premiums  they  must 
pay.  Over  a  5-year  period,  senior  citi- 
zens will  be  paying  $44.3  billion  in 
higher  premiums  and  income  tax  sur- 
charges for  benefits  worth  only  $30.5 
billion.  Most  will  be  paying  those  soar- 
ing taxes  and  fees  for  excessive  bene- 
fits they  did  not  want  in  the  first 
place. 

We  have  been  left  with  a  law  that 
actually  undermines  the  case  for 
needed  catastrophic  insurance.  By 
loading  this  legislation  with  additional 
costs  and  bleeding  more  than  40  per- 
cent of  the  elderly  with  an  exorbitant 
tax.  Congress  has  bred  confusion.  A 
law  intended  to  provide  peace  has  in- 
stilled fear. 

The  Medicare  Catastrophic  Cover- 
age Act  is  noble  in  conception,  but  se- 
riously flawed  in  execution.  And  if  we 
are  to  save  it  from  justified  public  out- 
rage, we  will  need  to  reexamine  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  funded.  That  is 
the  reason  I  am  supporting  Senator 
McCain's  amendment  to  the  urgent 
supplemental.  It  keeps  the  vital  bene- 
fits of  long-term  hospitalization, 
skilled  nursing  care,  and  protection 
from  spousal  impoverishment.  But  it 
delays  both  the  implementation  of 
supplemental  premiums  and  the  im- 
plementation of  other  benefits  for  the 
period  of  a  year.  This  will  allow  Con- 
gress    the     opportunity     to     review. 
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through  public  hearings,  the  options 
for  more  equitable  funding. 

While  I  believe  that  we  need  to  take 
further  steps  to  improve  MCCA,  the 
changes  proposed  in  the  McCain 
amendment  are  a  good  start.  I  can 
promise  you.  Mr.  President,  that  I  will 
continue  to  work  to  revise  MCCA  so 
that  we  can  appropriately  protect  sen- 
iors from  the  devastating  impact  of 
acute  catastrophic  illness. 

I  ask  that  a  summary  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Summary  of  Catastrophic  Delay 
Amendment 
Protects  the  long-term  hospitalization  and 
skilled-nursing  facility  benefits,  provisions 
in  the  Catastrophic  Coverage  Act  which 
have  already  been  implemented.  Also  pro- 
tects the  "spousal  impoverishment"  benefit 
that  is  contained  in  the  Catastrophic  Cover- 
age Act,  which  is  due  to  be  phased-in  begin- 
ning in  September  1989. 

According  to  CBO,  the  cost  of  these  can 
be  borne  by  the  flat  Part  B  premium  in- 
crease ($4)  that  has  already  gone  into 
effect. 

Delays,  for  a  year,  all  other  provisions  m 
the  Medicare  Catastrophic  Coverage  Act- 
including  the  supplemental  premium  (re- 
ferred to  by  many  as  a  "surtax"). 

This  one-year  time  window  will  provide 
Congress  the  opportunity  to  revisit  the  Act 
through  public  hearings  to  determine  what, 
if  any,  changes  ought  to  be  made  in  the  ben- 
efit or  financing  provisions.  Without  it, 
making  any  substantive  changes  to  the  Act 
may  be  impossible  given  that  it  is  nearly  im- 
possible to  take  social  benefits  away  once 
they  have  been  put  in  place. 

Mr.  DOMENICI  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 


AMENDMENT  NO.  137 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
understand  that  the  Republican 
leader  is  waiting  for  the  majority 
leader  to  come  to  the  floor  to  discuss  a 
unanimous-consent  agreement.  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  want  to  interfere  with 
that.  I  will  speak  until  they  would  like 
the  floor,  then  I  will  yield  it  immedi- 
ately and  find  some  other  time  to  com- 
plete my  remarks. 

First,  I  apologize  for  my  voice.  For 
those  who  might  think  it  is  not  me— it 
is.  And  I  will  not  strain  my  voice,  I  say 
to  my  good  friends. 

This  bill  came  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  after  a  very  long,  long  stint  in 
conference,  having  been  there  for 
many,  many  weeks.  And,  obviously,  it 
was  a  dramatic  change  from  the  law 
that  had  passed  the  U.S.  Senate.  I  per- 
sonally, as  one  Senator,  recall  being 
rather  concerned  about  the  changes, 
but  it  seemed  that  we  were  being  told, 
and  perhaps  rightly  so  at  the  time, 
that  this  law  was  really  looked  upon 
with  great  favor  by  the  senior  citizens 
of  the  country  and  it  was  just  what 
the  doctor  ordered. 


In  spite  of  that,  I  recall  saying: 
"Even  if  we  prefer  to  call  these  premi- 
ums, we  have  to  recognize  that  they 
are  not  voluntary  and  that  they  will 
be  paid  through  the  Tax  Code."  I  con- 
tinued to  say,  "I  am  quite  concerned 
that  there  will  be  a  backlash  from  the 
older  Americans  when  they  find  out 
exactly  how  costly  these  new  benefits 
are.  The  huge  tax  increase  is  going  to 
be  a  surprise  to  many  older  Ameri- 
cans." 

That  is  the  end  of  my  quote  as  I 
recall  it  from  the  floor. 

Well,  obviously,  I  had  an  intuition 
that  in  spite  of  all  of  those  supporting 
the  law  and  all  those  groups  support- 
ing it,  some  of  which  have  changed 
their  minds,  there  might  be  a  problem. 
At  this  point,  I  guess  my  intuition  was 
right.  Frankly.  I  do  not  find  very 
much  support  from  the  senior  citizens 
for  this  law.  And  that  does  not  mean 
that  it  is  right  or  not  right.  But  if  the 
senior  citizens  in  New  Mexico  had  said 
in  my  conversations  and  my  question- 
naires to  them  and  my  direct  commu- 
nications, if  they  had  said  what  some 
people  would  accuse  the  seniors  of,  if 
they  wanted  the  benefits  and  did  not 
want  to  pay  for  them,  well,  that  would 
be  a  little  different.  But  I  tell  you  they 
did  not  say  that. 

I  received  over  1,000  written  ballot 
answers.  And  if  you  think  they  are  not 
interested,  the  responses  broke  all 
records  in  my  office.  Half  or  more  who 
responded  did  not  only  answer  the 
questions  but  wrote  letters  and  ex- 
plained their  positions,  which  to  me 
seems  to  indicate  that  there  is  a  genu- 
ine concern. 

And,  Mr.  President,  one-third 
wanted  it  repealed.  They  were  not 
asking  for  a  freebie.  One-third  wanted 
the  benefits  cut  back  substantially  and 
said  we  will  take  the  long-term  hospi- 
tal care  and  a  couple  of  other  things, 
but  we  do  not  want  the  surtax.  An- 
other third  suggested  delay.  All  of 
which  was:  We  want  to  pay  for  what 
we  are  going  to  get  but  we  think  what 
you  are  trying  to  give  us  is  way  too 
much.  We  do  not  really  want  it.  If  we 
have  to  pay  that  large  a  surtax.  So 
that  is  why  I  am  here. 

I  do  not  think  we  always  have  to  ask 
exactly  what  our  citizens  want.  But  I 
think  in  this  case  we  are  misjudging 
the  priority  of  the  senior  citizens.  I 
really  think  they  are  concerned  about 
some  other  health  care  issues  more 
than  the  prescription  drug  coverage  in 
this  bill;  and  some  of  the  other  cover- 
ages that  are  nice.  But  they  are  saying 
we  certainly  do  not  want  this  enor- 
mous surtax. 

Frankly,  in  my  opinion,  for  those 
who  want  to  study  the  matter  and 
want  to  do  a  deliberative  job  of  fixing 
it  up.  Senator  McCain  has  a  perfect 
bill.  Essentially,  he  is  going  to  let  us 
do  that  because  he  is  going  to  say— if 
we  pass  it  and  I  hope  we  do— he  is 
going  to  say  for  1  year:  defer  these 


things  that  I  have  just  spoken  of,  that 
have  been  spoken  of  here  on  the  floor 
much  more  eloquently  than  I  can,  that 
are  too  expensive  and  that  the  senior 
citizens  of  this  country  do  not  want 
for  free.  They  do  not  want  to  pay  for 
them  and  they  do  not  think  they  need 
them.  That  is  what  he  is  going  to  let 
us  do. 

The  deliberations  can  take  a  long 
time.  His  approach  is  to  wait  a  year 
while  we  look  carefully  at  what  we 
ought  to  do  with  the  surtax  and  the 
benefits  that  have  been  piled  on  as  we 
went  from  the  floor  of  the  Senate  to 
the  floor  of  the  House  to  conference. 

So  I  am  here  today  to  say  that  I 
truly  believe  the  senior  citizens  in  my 
State,  at  least,  if  they  are  representa- 
tive, they  have  given  us  a  pretty  good 
evaluation  of  what  we  ought  to  do  and 
that  is  we  ought  to  provide  those 
three  basic  things  that  are  in  the 
McCain  bill  and  we  ought  to  give  our- 
selves some  deliberation  time— a  year 
as  provided  in  this  amendment— to 
look  at  the  long-term  ramifications  of 
that  very  large  surtax. 

Mr.  President,  frankly  I  think  this 
surtax,  as  has  been  said  by  many,  is  a 
mistake  because  I  think  we  have  a 
very  big  issue  remaining  that  we  are 
not  even  touching  and  that  is  the  long- 
term  care,  nursing  home  care.  Frank- 
ly, we  are  going  to  have  to  visit  that. 
And  that  is  the  time  to  look  for  signifi- 
cant new  revenues  from  any  sources. 
So  I  hope  today  we  will  do  what  is  pru- 
dent, what  is  wise  and  what  most 
senior  citizens  in  this  country  in  a  very 
deliberative  way  have  told  us  they 
prefer  and  that  is  to  adopt  the  McCain 
amendment  here  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Shelby).  The  Senator  from  Nebraska. 
Mr.  KERREY.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
listened  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico,  and  having  heard  from  the 
people  of  the  State  of  Nebraska,  they 
are  not  only  concerned  about  cata- 
strophic protection  but  I  think  there 
is  even  a  greater  concern  about  the 
health  care  delivery  system  in  the 
United  States:  What  it  does,  and. 
frankly,  what  it  does  not  do. 

Mr.  President,  the  debate  surround- 
ing section  89  and  the  catastrophic 
protection  plan  underscores  America's 
need  for  a  national  health  plan  that 
provides  protection  for  all  of  its 
people.  I  support  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  majority  leader  to  repeal 
section  89  and  replace  it  with  simple 
nondiscrimination  rules  and  his 
amendment  which  would  require  the 
Finance  Committee  to  reconsider  the 
Catastrophic  Protection  Act  of  1988 
for  the  purpose  of  addressing  the  con- 
cerns of  all  individuals  who  have  been 
Impacted  by  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  on  the  issue  of  section 
89  the  origin  of  the  conflict  is  our  fail- 
ure to  analyze  the  assumption  that 
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the  Internal  Revenue  Service  can 
make  our  health  care  delivery  system 
fair  or  nondiscriminatory.  It  can  do 
neither,  and  the  result  of  our  giving  it 
that  responsibility  will  be  government 
at  its  worst. 

The  Catastrophic  Protection  Act 
contains  a  similar  defect  in  an  under- 
lying assumption.  In  this  case  it  was 
not  only  fully  disclosed  but  it  was  a  re- 
quirement of  President  Ronald 
Reagan  and  his  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  Dr.  Otis  Bowen. 

Twice  in  his  State  of  the  Union  Mes- 
sages President  Reagan  talked  about 
the  tragedy  of  medical  catastrophies 
which  were  impoverishing  American 
citizens.  The  causative  agents  were 
acute  illnesses  or  traumatic  accidents 
as  well  as  long-term  disabilities.  While 
these  catastrophies  were  experienced 
mostly  by  older  Americans,  they  could 
just  as  easily  occur  to  children,  and 
were  always  felt  by  an  entire  family. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
focused  America's  attention  upon  this 
inequity  and  proposed  to  address  it 
with  a  solution.  However,  the  Presi- 
dent insisted  on  paying  for  these  ca- 
tastrophies by  assuming  that  they 
were  the  sole  territory  and  responsibil- 
ity of  older  Americans.  This  defect— 
which  was  agreed  to  by  Republicans 
and  Democrats  in  this  body— is  the 
source  of  our  trouble  now. 

Let  me  remind  my  colleagues  that 
we  are  debating  amendments  to  a  sup- 
plemental appropriations  bill.  Let  me 
further  remind  my  colleagues  that  the 
principal  emergency  requiring  this  ap- 
propriation is  a  shortage  of  funds  in 
the  Veterans'  Administration  needed 
to  take  care  of  this  Nation's  veterans. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  one  of  those  vet- 
erans who  is  served  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration.  Significantly,  neither 
President  Reagan  nor  President  Bush 
are  proposing  that  the  funding  mecha- 
nism used  to  pay  for  medical  catastro- 
phies visited  on  other  Americans  be 
used  to  pay  for  the  one  which  I  experi- 
enced 20  years  ago. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  a  recipient  of  a 
national  health  plan  designed  to 
remove  from  me  the  fear  of  medical 
indigency.  I  may  go  broke  as  a  U.S. 
Senator,  but  it  will  not  be  on  account 
of  a  medical  condition.  We  have  de- 
signed a  plan  to  insure  this  will  not 
happen. 

The  debate  surrounding  section  89 
and  the  catastrophic  protection  plan  is 
further  evidence  that  America  needs  a 
national  health  plan  that  provides 
protection  for  all  of  its  people.  Begin- 
ning with  the  underlying  assumptions 
which  entitle  veterans  like  myself  to 
care  that  is  essentially  socialized  medi- 
cine I  end  with  the  conclusion  that  we 
simply  need  to  lower  the  threshold  for 
entitlement.  Rather  than  requiring 
American  citizens  to  get  blown  up  in  a 
war  before  they  are  eligible,  we  should 
make  them  eligible  simply  because 
they  are  Americans. 


Mr.  President,  the  time  has  come— 
for  both  humanitarian  and  economic 
reasons— to  move  to  develop  a  national 
health  plan  that  provides  care  to  us 
all. 

Mr.  KOHL.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Mitchell  amendment  on 
section  89. 

We  should  replace  section  89  with  a 
more  workable  alternative.  Businesses 
and  employees  should  be  free  from  the 
threat  of  the  current  penalties  ard  re- 
quirements of  section  89. 

Some  say  we  should  repeal  section 
89  and  leave  nothing  in  its  place.  I  ap- 
preciate their  feelings,  but  for  two  rea- 
sons t  simply  can't  agree.  During 
debate  on  the  Tax  Reform  Act,  testi- 
mony revealed  that  discrimination  in 
benefit  plans  was  widespread  among 
some  prominent  types  of  businesses. 

Far  too  many  of  these  plans  allowed 
highly  paid  employees  to  receive  tax 
free  benefits  worth  as  much  as  $5,000 
and  $10,000.  At  the  same  time,  the 
rank-and-file  workers  were  receiving 
benefits  worth  very  little.  The  Tax 
Code  should  not  encourage  this  kind 
of  behavior.  Section  89  attempted  to 
address  that  problem,  but  did  so  clum- 
sily. 

My  second  reason  for  opposing 
repeal  is  that  it  would  aggravate  the 
deficit.  Repeal  section  89,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  the  deficit  will  increase  by 
almost  $200  million  over  the  next  2 
years  and  almost  $900  million  over  the 
next  5  years.  If  we  don't  want  to 
worsen  the  deficit,  where  are  we  sup- 
posed to  make  that  up?  What  program 
should  be  cut?  Whose  taxes  should  be 
raised? 

Mr.  President,  it  comes  as  no  sur- 
prise to  anyone  that  section  89  is  not 
the  only  flawed  provision  of  our  Tax 
Code.  We  should  find  ways  to  correct 
those  problems.  However,  the  cost  of 
those  corrections  must  be  taken  into 
account.  As  is  the  case  here,  if  correc- 
tive action  would  seriously  worsen  the 
deficit,  we  should  pause.  The  deficit  is 
bad  enough;  repealing  section  89 
would  only  worsen  it. 

Mr.  President,  Senators  Bentsen  and 
Pryor  will  shortly  present  the  Senate 
with  a  bill  to  address  the  problems  of 
section  89.  I  am  an  original  cosponsor 
to  that  legislation.  The  Bentsen-Pryor 
bill  strikes  the  balance  we  are  looking 
for.  It  will  allow  benefits  to  be  provid- 
ed under  fair,  but  reasonable  nondis- 
crimination guidelines.  The  chairman 
of  the  Finance  Committee  said  that  he 
will  act  on  the  bill  within  1  week. 

I  look  forward  to  seeing  the  product 
of  his  committee's  efforts  and  urge  my 
fellow  Senators  to  support  the  Mitch- 
ell amendment. 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President,  many  of 
my  colleagues  have  come  to  the  floor 
today  to  give  eloquent  testimony  on 
the  need  for  repeal  of  section  89.  None 
of  these  statements,  however,  are  as 
strong  as  those  contained  in  the  hun- 
dreds of  letters  I  have  received  from 


small  businesses  throughout  Nevada. 
They  are  all  quite  clear:  Repeal  or 
modify  section  89  or  we  can  no  longer 
afford  to  provide  health  benefits  to 
any  of  our  employees.  The  original 
intent  of  section  89  was  to  extend 
health  benefits  to  more  employees, 
not  to  eliminate  it  for  those  who  are 
currently  covered.  Clearly,  section  89 
fails  to  do  what  Congress  intended  it 
to  do. 

As  my  colleagues  know.  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  Brady  recently  decided 
to  postpone  enforcement  of  section  89 
until  October  1.  1989.  Congress  now 
has  the  opportunity  to  carefully  reex- 
amine section  89,  eliminate  its  onerous 
provisions  and  transform  into  what  it 
was  intended  to  be:  An  incentive  to 
employers  to  provide  nondiscrimina- 
tory health  plans.  Therefore,  I  am 
voting  for  the  Mitchell  amendment  to 
the  Kasten  amendment.  But  I  cast 
this  vote  with  the  understanding  that 
the  Finance  Committee  will  quickly 
undertake  a  review  and  reform  of  sec- 
tion 89.  If  it  does  not,  I  will  vote  for 
the  outright  repeal  of  this  onerous 
provision  at  the  next  opportunity. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  section 
89  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  was 
created  by  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1986,  and  has  been  the  subject  of  a 
great  deal  of  controversy.  I  believe  the 
original  intent  of  section  89  is  fair  and 
rules  such  as  these  are  necessary  to 
prevent  discrimination  in  tax  subsi- 
dized programs.  According  to  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office,  the  Federal 
tax  subsidy  incurred  through  the  tax 
deduction  for  employer-provided 
health  and  life  insurance  will  be  $32 
billion  in  income  taxes  for  1990. 

Outright  repeal  of  these  rules  as  ad- 
vocated in  the  Kasten  amendment 
would  violate  our  responsibility  to  the 
American  people  to  maintain  fairness 
in  the  Tax  Code.  The  current  tax  sub- 
sidy for  health  insurance  fulfills  an 
important  social  goal:  encouraging 
adequate  health  insurance  coverage 
for  all  Americans. 

Allowing  a  tax  deduction  for  employ- 
er-paid premiums  on  a  health  insur- 
ance policy  maintained  for  the  owner 
or  the  high-paid  executives  of  a  busi- 
ness, but  not  the  rank  and  file  employ- 
ees, does  not  accomplish  this  goal.  In 
my  opinion,  a  vote  in  favor  of  the 
Kasten  amendment  would  be  equiva- 
lent to  allowing  discrimination  in 
favor  of  owners  and  high-paid  execu- 
tives in  the  Tax  Code. 

Every  one  of  my  colleagues  who  has 
spoken  on  this  issue  today  agrees  that 
these  rules  are  extremely  complicated 
and  impose  an  imreasonable  adminis- 
trative burden  on  the  employers  who 
provide  fringe  benefits  to  their  em- 
ployees. The  only  disagreement  in- 
volved, is  how  best  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems inherent  in  the  current  nondis- 
crimination rules  contained  in  section 
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89  and  the  Treasury  regulations  issued 
thereunder. 

We  all  agree  that  we  must  do  some- 
thing to  substantially  reduce  the  com- 
plexity in  and  costs  of  complying  with 
the  section  89  nondiscrimination  rules. 
These  issues  must  be  adequately  ad- 
dressed to  fulfill  the  original  intent  of 
the  law  to  expand  health  insurance 
coverage  and  not  cause  employers  to 
eliminate  coverage. 

I  will  vote  against  Senator  Kasten's 
amendment  on  outright  repeal  of  sec- 
tion 89,  because  I  am  opposed  to  out- 
right repeal  and  providing  a  tax  subsi- 
dy for  discriminatory  health  Insurance 
plans.  I  believe  we  need  to  replace  89 
with  nondiscrimination  rules  that  will 
relieve  the  complex  administrative 
burden  of  the  current  rules. 

It  is  important  for  us  to  develop  non- 
discrimination rules  that  can  be  com- 
plied with  by  businesses,  administered 
by  Treasury  and  the  IRS.  and  which 
will  justify  the  Federal  tax  subsidy  for 
employee  benefit  plans.  I  will  support 
Senator  Mitchell's  second  degree 
amendment  to  express  the  sense  of 
the  Senate  that  we  should  delay  the 
effective  date  of  these  rules  and  re- 
place the  current  rules  with  tests  with 
which  business  can  comply. 

In  addition,  I  am  an  original  cospon- 
sor  of  the  bill  to  be  introduced  by  Sen- 
ator Bentsen  today,  that  would  allevi- 
ate the  concerns  of  all  employers.  This 
bill  will  delay  the  effective  date  of  sec- 
tion 89  until  January  1,  1990,  repeal 
the  current  rules  and  replace  them 
with  a  simple  design  based  nondiscrim- 
ination test. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  join  me  in  opposing  the  Kasten 
amendment  and  supporting  the  Mitch- 
ell sense  of  the  Senate  amendment. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  my 
vote  tonight  is  a  vote  to  give  this  body 
an  opportunity  to  prevent  employers 
from  continuing  to  set  up  health  plans 
that  discriminate  in  favor  of  their 
highly  paid  management  employees 
and  having  that  discrimination  paid 
for  by  middle-income  taxpayers. 

The  income  tax  exclusion  for  health 
benefits  costs  the  Federal  Government 
biUions  of  dollars.  That  loss  is  made 
up  by  raising  revenue  from  other 
sources,  namely  the  middle-income 
taxpayers  who  pay  into  Treasury  most 
of  the  revenue  collected  each  year. 

President  Reagan  recognized  that  we 
have  a  problem  with  discriminatory 
health  plans  when  he  proposed  in  1985 
that  Congress  enact  what  now  is  sec- 
tion 89  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 
That  provision  was  based  on  good  tax 
policy;  but  it  is  a  bad  law. 

I  know  we  must  get  rid  of  section  89. 
But  we  cannot  permit  employers  to 
continue  to  provide  health  benefits  in 
a  discriminatory  maimer  and  have  all 
taxpayers  pick  up  the  tab. 

I  have  sponsored  legislation  today 
with  Senate  Finance  Committee 
Chairman  Bentsen  to  repeal  the  cur- 


rent section  89  rules  and  to  replace 
them  with  simpler  rules— rules  that  do 
not  take  days  to  understand. 

My  concern  is  with  the  small  busi- 
nesses in  Montana  that  do  not  dis- 
criminate but  must  comply  with  the 
current  absurdity  of  section  89.  I  want 
to  get  rid  of  section  89  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. But  a  vote  tonight  to  repeal  it  will 
be  ignored  by  the  House  and  is  noth- 
ing more  than  a  public  relations  show 
that  will  have  no  effect. 

The  real  work  on  section  89  will  be 
done  next  week  when  those  of  us  on 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  sit 
down  to  write  a  substitute  for  section 
89.  If  during  that  meeting  I  find  that 
we  are  not  solving  the  problems  of  my 
constituents  and  small  firms  else- 
where, then  I  will  push  for  repeal  of 
section  89.  But  first,  we  must  try  to 
come  up  with  workable  nondiscrimina- 
tion rules. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kerrey).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT 
AGREEMENT 


Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  Senators,  I  am 
about  to  propound  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request  with  respect  to  the  com- 
pletion of  this  matter  this  evening  and 
tomorrow.  There  are  four  matters  re- 
maining, and  I  am  going  to  suggest 
they  be  disposed  of  three  this  evening, 
and  then  return  to  the  fourth  tomor- 
row. 

So  for  the  benefit  of  Senators  who 
have  an  interest  in  this  matter,  if  they 
would  give  me  their  attention,  please, 
I  might  say,  Mr.  President,  before  pro- 
pounding this  request.  I  have  dis- 
cussed it  with  the  distinguished  Re- 
publican leader. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  pending  amendments  be 
laid  aside  and  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  immediate  consideration  of  the 
resolution  on  China  to  be  offered 
jointly  by  myself  and  the  distin- 
guished Repulican  leader;  no  amend- 
ments or  motions  be  in  order  in  rela- 
tion to  that  resolution,  and  that  the 
time  for  debate  on  the  resolution  be 
limited  to  20  minutes  to  be  equally  di- 
vided between  the  two  leaders. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  upon  disposition  of  the  China  res- 
olution, the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Senator  Helms'  amend- 
ment on  South  Africa,  that  amend- 
ment now  being  under  a  20-minute 
time  limitation,   a  similar  limitation 


applying  to  any  second-degree  amend- 
ment which  may  be  offered  thereto. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  upon  disposition  of  the  Helms 
amendment,  the  Senate  return  to  con- 
sideration of  the  Kasten  amendment 
and  the  Mitchell  amendment  thereto. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  on  tomorrow,  when  the  Senate 
resumes  consideration  of  the  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill,  that  the 
McCain  amendment  and  the  Mitchell 
amendment   thereto  be   the   pending 

business.  

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there  objection? 
Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  I  object. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard  from  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  then 
we  will  resume  consideration.  I  simply 
say  I  have  tried  very,  very  hard  over 
the  past  day  and  previously  to  accom- 
modate the  Senator  from  Minnesota.  I 
regret  that  we  have  been  unable  to. 
We  are  going  to  finish  this  bill  tomor- 
row, and  we  are  going  to  continue  this 
evening.  If  there  is  objection  to  this, 
which  I  respect,  then  we  will  just  con- 
tinue until  such  time  as  we  have  com- 
pleted action  on  the  three  matters 
that  I  have  discussed,  and  we  will 
resume  and  finish  the  McCain  amend- 
ment tomorrow. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  I 
remove  my  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will 
the  Senator  renew  his  request? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  renew  my  re- 
quest, Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  thank  the  Presi- 
dent, and  I  thank  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Minnesota  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Republican  leader. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Could  I  ask  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  one  question? 
There  is  a  time  agreement  on  the 
Helms  amendment  and  there  is  a  time 
agreement  on  the  China  resolution, 
but  there  is  no  time  agreement  on  the 
Kasten  amendment. 

Are  we  going  to  directly  vote  on  the 
Kasten  situation  or  is  there  further 
debate  on  that? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  It  is  my  under- 
standing the  pending  matter  is  the 
motion  to  table  to  which  we  proceed, 
and  I  make  an  inquiry  of  the  Chair 
with  respect  to  that.  Upon  disposition 
of  the  Helms  amendment,  under  this 
agreement  we  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  Kasten  amendment  and 
the  Mitchell  amendment  thereto;  am  I 
correct  that  pending,  then,  is  the 
motion  to  Uble  by  Senator  Kasten  of 
Senator  Kasten's  amendment  and 
that  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  therefore  that  would  then 
occur? 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  correct. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  One  further  question 
if  I  might.  If  the  Kasten  tabling 
motion  succeeds,  then  we  would  go,  I 
believe,  to  the  up  and  down  to  the 
Mitchell  amendment  and  further 
debate  on  the  Mitchell  substitute? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  made  no  attempt  in  this  agree- 
ment to  resolve  what  will  occur  follow- 
ing the  first  or,  if  necessary,  second 
vote  on  the  Kasten  amendment  be- 
cause the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  un- 
derstandably wishes  to  preserve  his 
rights.  There  may  be  further  votes; 
there  may  be  further  debate.  I  think 
that  depends  somewhat  on  the  out- 
come of  the  votes  and  any  decision  to 
be  made  in  that  regard  by  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 

For  now,  what  will  occur  is  that 
there  will  be  a  brief  debate  and  vote. 
It  is  my  intention  to  seek  a  rollcall 
vote  on  the  China  resolution.  That 
will  occur  within  approximately  10  or 
15  minutes.  Following  that,  we  will  go 
to  the  Helms  amendment  with  respect 
to  which  there  will  be  a  vote.  Follow- 
ing that,  we  will  go  to  the  Kasten 
amendment  with  respect  to  which 
there  will  be  a  vote  on  the  motion  to 
table,  and  most  likely  an  immediate 
vote  thereafter  on  the  Mitchell 
amendment  to  the  Kasten  amend- 
ment. 

Beyond  that,  I  have  not  made  any 
effort— we  did  make  an  effort  without 
success  to  include  what  will  happen  in 
this  unanimous-consent  agreement. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  President,  while  we  are  awaiting 
delivery  of  the  resolution  to  be  submit- 
ted, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
proceedings  under  the  quorum  call  be 
dispensed  with 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UMI 


CONDEMNATION  OF  THE 
BRUTAL  USE  OF  FORCE  BY 
THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE 
PEOPLE'S  REPUBLIC  OF  CHINA 

BSr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  a  resolution  to  the  desk  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration  under 
the  previous  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  142)  condemning  the 
brutal  use  of  force  by  the  Government  of 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  against  un- 
armed Chinese  students  and  workers  dem- 
onstrating for  democracy,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
will  be  20  minutes  of  debate  on  the 
resolution.  The  time  will  be  controlled 
equally  by  the  two  leaders. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  ear- 
lier today  I  addressed  the  Senate  on 
the  reasons  for  and  the  subject  of  this 
resolution.  I  will  not  repeat  those  re- 
marks now  but  will  simply  state  brief- 
ly that  for  weeks  the  world  has 
watched  with  admiration  the  courage 
of  Chinese  students  whose  activities 
galvanized  their  nation  and  inspired 
the  world  in  behalf  of  their  call  for  de- 
mocracy in  China.  The  events  now  oc- 
curring in  China  as  well  as  those  in 
the  Soviet  Union  demonstrate  anew 
how  universal  is  the  desire  for  free- 
dom and  economic  opportunity  and 
how  badly  communism  has  failed  to 
provide  either. 

Just  as  we  watched  with  admiration 
the  actions  of  the  students,  so  have  we 
in  the  past  few  days  watched  in  disbe- 
lief and  horror  the  actions  of  the  Chi- 
nese Government.  It  is  a  tragic  but 
moving  testament  to  that  govern- 
ment's moral  bankruptcy  that  it  can 
remain  in  power  only  by  killing  its 
own  people. 

This  resolution  condemns  the  brutal 
use  of  force  by  the  authorities  of  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  against  un- 
armed advocates  of  democracy.  It  com- 
mends President  Bush  for  his  forth- 
right statement  of  American  policy 
and  supports  the  actions  taken  by  the 
President  in  pursuit  of  that  policy,  in- 
cluding suspension  of  all  Government 
sales  and  commercial  exports  of  arms 
to  the  Goverrmient  of  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China. 

The  resolution  praises  the  coura- 
geous action  of  American  diplomatic 
personnel  in  China  seeking  to  ensure 
the  safety  and  well-being  of  American 
citizens  there.  It  urges  that  Chinese 
students  currently  studying  in  the 
United  States  whose  period  of  admis- 
sion is  expiring  and  whose  return  to 
China  could  subject  them  to  condi- 
tions of  violence  or  mistreatment  be 
immediately  granted  permission  to 
extend  their  stay  in  the  United  States 
until  the  Chinese  Government  ceases 
the  present  persecution  of  those  stu- 
dents demonstrating  for  democracy  in 
their  country. 

The  resolution  also  urges  that  all  ap- 
plications to  the  Overseas  Private  In- 
vestment Corporation  for  the  protec- 
tion of  investment  in  China  and  the 
Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United 
States  for  the  financing  of  trade  with 
China  be  carefully  reviewed  in  light  of 
existing  legal  requirements  for  ade- 
quate himian  rights  treatment  of  the 
people  of  China. 

It  urges  all  departments  and  agen- 
cies of  the  United  States  charged  with 
and  currently  considering  liberation  of 
regulations  and  procedures  relating  to 
export  licenses  for  sales  to  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China  should  take 


into  account  the  current  situation  on 
China  in  making  decisions. 

It  urges  the  President  to  immediate- 
ly begin  consultation  with  major  allies 
of  the  United  States  regarding  each 
ally's  economic,  commercial,  and  secu- 
rity relations  with  China  to  determine 
collectively  whether  multilateral  sanc- 
tions are  necessary  to  demonstrate  our 
further  abhorrence  of  the  repressive 
actions  taken  by  the  authorities  in 
China. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  administration  supports 
this  resolution.  I  believe  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader  will  address 
that. 

There  are  many  things  that  occur  in 
the  world  we  cannot  directly  control. 
The  events  in  China  are  aimong  them. 
But  it  is  within  our  power  to  express 
the  views  of  the  American  people 
clearly,  unequivocally,  unambiguously 
in  support  for  the  students  and  people 
of  China,  and  in  total  condemnation 
and  denunciation  of  the  actions  of  the 
authority  there.  That  is  necessary  not 
only  to  make  a  clear  expression  of 
American  views  but  for  us  to  be  con- 
sistent with  our  beliefs  and  principles 
of  freedom  and  democracy  here,  there 
and  throughout  the  world. 

I  urge  an  overwhelming,  indeed,  a 
unanimous  vote,  in  support  of  this  res- 
olution. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time,  and  I  yield  the  floor  to 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  two  leaders,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Senators  Lugar, 
Cohen,  Murkowski,  Kasten,  Helms, 
Wilson,  Grassley,  Specter,  and  Hat- 
field be  made  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  And  there  may  be  other 
cosponsors. 

Mr.  President,  I  had  the  opportunity 
to  speak  earlier  today  on  the  situation 
in  China,  so  I  will  be  very  brief. 

As  I  said,  in  the  past  few  days,  we 
have  witnessed  a  great  leap  backward 
in  China,  and  the  thousands  of  dead 
and  wounded  students  and  workers  are 
not  the  only  victims  of  the  violence  of 
Tiananmen  Square. 

China's  international  reputation  has 
been  dealt  a  near  mortal  wound. 

United  States-Chinese  relations  have 
been  seriously  damaged. 

The  cohesion  of  the  Chinese  state 
itself  is  in  real  jeopardy. 

I  hope  it  is  not  too  late  for  the  Chi- 
nese authorities  to  come  to  their 
senses.  I  hope  that  cooler  heads  in  the 
Government  and  the  military— a  mili- 
tary which  prides  itself  on  being  a  peo- 
ple's army— will  understand  that  the 
Chinese  people  are  not  the  enemy  of 
the  Chinese  state. 

The  President  has  put  us  on  the 
right  side  of  the  struggle  in  China,  and 
has  articulated  the  right  policy  to  pro- 
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tect  our  interests  while  advancing  the 
prospects  for  freedom. 

This  resolution  gives  the  President 
the  support  he  deserves  and  needs.  Its 
adoption  means  this  Nation  will  speak 
with  one  voice  on  this  critical  issue. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  majori- 
ty leader,  the  chairman  and  ranking 
members  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Conunittee,  and  the  many  other  Sena- 
tors who  played  a  role  in  crafting  this 
resolution.  I  urge  its  immediate,  and 
unanimous  adoption. 

This  resolution  does  have  the  ap- 
proval and  the  support  of  the  adminis- 
tration. We  have  checked  with  both 
the  State  Department  and  the  White 
House.  I  think  it  is  a  strong  statement. 
It  should  be  approved  unanimously, 
and  I  believe  it  will  be. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  5  min- 
utes 25  seconds. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
Senator  Mitchell  for  the  opportunity 
just  to  join  in  saying  what  is  happen- 
ing in  China  is  so  devastating  after  the 
excitement  that  took  place.  Over  the 
weekend  I  met  twice  with  Chinese  stu- 
dents. Their  passion  for  freedom,  and 
for  democracy  is  exciting.  And  their 
mood  of  depression  because  of  what  is 
happening  over  there  is  really  dis- 
heartening. 

I  am  particularly  grateful  to  Senator 
Mitchell  and  Senator  Dole  for  ac- 
cepting as  part  of  their  resolution  a 
suggestion  that  I  drew  up  that  we  pay 
more  attention  to  Voice  of  America 
broadcasts  into  China  at  this  point. 
The  only  way  the  people  of  China 
today  can  find  out  what  is  happening 
in  their  world  in  China  is  through 
Voice  of  America,  and  BBC. 

It  is  extremely  important  that  Voice 
of  America  beef  up  as  quickly  as  possi- 
ble its  broadcasts  into  China.  We  now 
broadcast  a  limited  number  of  hours. 
We  can  increase  those  hours  very,  very 
quickly,  and  do  a  real  service  to  the 
people  of  China. 

Again,  I  am  pleased  to  join  in  sup- 
porting this  resolution.  It  is  an  expres- 
sion I  am  sure  not  just  by  the  U.S. 
Senate,  but  an  expression  of  support 
by  all  the  people  of  this  country. 
Mr.  DOLE  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Republican  leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  think  I 
yielded  back  my  time.  Therefore,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  may  proceed  for  2 
minutes  on  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 


Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Republican  leader  for  the 
time. 

I  believe,  Mr.  President,  this  is  an 
important  resolution.  I  believe  it  is  im- 
portant for  the  Senate  to  speak  out 
and  to  express  its  revulsion  as  to  what 
is  happening  in  China  so  that  those  in 
authority  in  China  may  know  the  seri- 
ousness with  which  the  United  States 
Senate  views  this  action.  The  needless, 
senseless  bloodshed  of  the  students 
has  drawn  condemnation  from  around 
the  world.  As  we  have  seen  the  pic- 
tures of  the  students  being  shot  down 
and  the  students  on  their  bicycles 
being  trampled  by  tanks  in  China,  it  is 
just  an  unfathonable  scene.  The  situa- 
tion there  is  obviously  very  chaotic. 
The  future  of  stability  in  China  is  in 
question.  What  will  happen  by  way  of 
the  future  is  very  much  open  to  doubt. 
There  is  a  possibility  of  civil  strife 
there.  There  is  the  possibility  of  civil 
war  there.  Those  who  are  in  authority 
in  China  ought  to  understand  that  civ- 
ilized nations  of  the  world  will  not 
stand  by  and  tolerate  this  kind  of  con- 
duct. 

This  resolution  is  mild  compared  to 
what  many  of  us  would  like  to  see 
done  to  those  who  are  in  authority  for 
the  acts  of  violence  and  brutality  that 
they  have  perpetrated.  But  to  the 
extent  that  the  United  States  Senate 
may  speak  out  on  this  subject,  and  to 
the  extent  that  it  will  be  heard  by  the 
Chinese  Government  and  those  re- 
sponsible for  these  atrocious  acts,  I 
think  it  is  important  that  these  voices 
be  heard  and  that  this  resolution  be 
agreed  to  unanimously. 
I  thank  the  Chair. 

I  yield  the  floor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Three 
point  7  minutes. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Washington. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  this  resolution 
is  a  very  important  step  that  is  being 
taken  by  the  U.S.  Senate.  I  want  to  be 
certain  that  those  who  hear  my  voice 
and  read  this  resolution  understand 
that  we  believe  relations  and  good  re- 
lations with  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  are  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
United  States;  that  we  hope  out  of 
this  terrible  tragedy  that  has  occurred 
ordered  stability  can  be  achieved;  that 
we  are  taking  the  position  that  we  are 
in  this  resolution  to  indicate  how 
badly  we  feel  as  a  nation  about  the 
tragic  events  that  have  occured;  that 
we  hope  this  does  not  lead  to  civil  war; 


that  we  hope  also  we  will  have  a  stable 
government  in  China  with  whom  good 
relations  can  once  again  be  enjoyed. 

As  one  who  was  deeply  involved  in 
bringing  the  first  shipment  from 
China  to  the  United  States  in  over  40 
years  when  I  was  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, having  been  in  China  often 
and  knowing  something  of  the  prob- 
lems they  have  had  in  trying  just  to 
clothe  and  feed  their  people  and  now 
to  try  to  move  to  a  more  democratic 
society,  we  hope  these  democratic 
ideals  will  be  achieved,  that  the  eco- 
nomic goals  of  China  will  be  peace  and 
prosperity,  and  increased  trade  with 
the  United  States. 

The  people  of  my  State,  the  State  of 
Washington,  have  enjoyed  a  long  and 
friendly  relation  with  the  people  of 
China,  going  back  to  the  silk  trade.  We 
are  very  hopeful  that  this  relationship 
will  be  renewed  again.  We  wish  God- 
speed to  those  who  are  trying  to 
achieve  peace  in  China  as  opposed  to 
those  who  would  have  it  be  in  a  state 
of  civil  war. 

I  thank  the  majority  leader  for  sub- 
mitting the  resolution.  I  thank  him 
also  for  yielding  to  me  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  left? 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  remainder 
of  my  time  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Maine  [Mr.  Cohen]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
Cohen  be  permitted  to  address  the 
Senate  for  2  minutes,  and  that  Sena- 
tor MuRKOWSKi  be  permitted  to  ad- 
dress the  Senate  for  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  Senator  from  Maine. 
Mr.  COHEN.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader  for  yielding. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  commend 
the  majority  and  minority  leaders  for 
working  together  on  this  matter  to 
fashion  a  resolution  which  has  strong 
bipartisan  support.  In  times  like  this 
there  is  a  temptation  for  Members  to 
engage  in  some  chest  beating  in  terms 
of  who  can  outbid  the  other,  or  raise 
the  ante  in  describing  what  kinds  of 
sanctions  should  be  imposed  upon 
China  in  order,  not  only  to  get  their 
attention,  but  to  punish  them  for 
what  clearly  are  brutal  and  barbaric 
acts  directed  against  their  own  people. 
This  particular  measure  is  designed 
to  support  and  commend  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  for  his  lead- 
ership in  letting  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment know  that  its  conduct  is  simply 
intolerable  without  engaging  in 
threats  of  what  is  to  come  in  the 
future  but  signaling  that  clearly  other 
actions  may  follow  if  the  Chinese  Gov- 
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emment  and  its  military  continue  to 
act  in  this  manner. 

Senator  Mitchell  and  I  had  an  op- 
portunity to  address  a  large  audience 
over  the  weekend,  and  we  had  occasion 
to  talk  about  the  subject  of  freedom. 
Unfortunately,  men  and  women  all 
over  the  world  yearn  for  freedom,  but 
most  of  them  are  shackled  to  the  ball 
and  chain  of  oppression.  That  is  the 
case  in  China  as  well  today. 

Thomas  Jefferson,  in  referring  to 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  in 
this  country,  indicated  that  he  be- 
lieved it  would  come  to  some  sooner, 
others  later,  but  finally  to  all,  that  the 
declaration  was  the  signal  of  arousing 
men  to  burst  their  chains.  He  said, 
"The  mass  of  mankind  has  not  been 
bom  with  saddles  on  their  backs  for  a 
favored  few,  booted  and  spurred,  ready 
to  ride  them  by  the  grace  of  God." 
And  I  think  that  clearly  is  the  situa- 
tion here.  The  people  of  China  are 
rising  up  to  express  their  desire  for 
freedom.  The  Chinese  Government 
wants  to  bring  prosperity  to  China, 
but  they  cannot  have  economic  pros- 
perity without  also  allowing  personal 
freedom. 

So  this  is  a  very  measured,  responsi- 
ble course  of  action  for  the  Senate  to 
pursue. 

I  commend  my  colleague  from  Maine 
for  initiating  it. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

B4r.  President,  I  am  very  pleased  to 
rise  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  legislation 
and  in  support  of  the  action  of  our 
President.  I  think  it  is  an  appropriate 
signal  to  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  that  it  will  not  be  business  as 
usual.  We  may  need  to  review  other 
special  treatments,  and  the  export  li- 
cense for  sophisticated  technology  to 
China  as  well.  I  think  the  resolution 
expresses  the  appropriate  outrage  for 
the  brutal  suppression  of  prodemo- 
cracy  demonstrators  and  represents 
the  United  States  commitment  to  sup- 
porting prodemocratic  forces  in  China. 

l&x.  President,  the  events  of  the  last 
several  days  in  Beijing  are  appalling. 
The  entire  world  has  been  able  to  wit- 
ness on  television  the  rising  hopes  of 
the  students  encamped  at  the  gates  of 
the  old  Imperial  Palace.  We  have  seen 
the  students  set  up  a  statue  of  liberty 
in  their  midsts.  This  image  was  con- 
demned by  the  hard-line  officials  as 
"an  American  image."  What  greater 
tribute  could  be  paid,  Mr  President,  to 
our  own  American  democracy  than  to 
have  the  aspirations  of  other  peoples 
called  American? 

We  watched  in  wonder  as  the  people 
of  Beijing  came  out  of  their  houses  to 
protect  the  students  against  the  first 
wave  of  soldiers  that  the  government 
brought  in  to  disperse  them.  Then  the 


wonder  turned  to  horror  as  other 
waves  of  soldiers  began  to  fire  into  the 
crowds.  One  witness  said:  "The  sol- 
diers first  fired  into  the  air;  then  at 
our  feet,  then  they  aimed  their  weap- 
ons at  chest  level."  Mr.  President,  the 
murder  of  more  than  a  thousand  inno- 
cent Chinese  citizens  in  the  streets  of 
the  capital  is  an  event  that  no  civilized 
human  being  can  view  with  anything 
less  than  horror. 

These  atrocities,  Mr.  President,  rep- 
resent the  last,  desperate  attempts  of 
old  men  to  retain  their  grasp  on 
power.  This  brutal  suppression  of  the 
human  rights  of  the  Chinese  people 
by  hard-line  party  functionaries  is  not, 
however,  surprising.  If  we  consider 
their  general  attitude  toward  human 
rights  as  manifested  in  Cambodia 
where  they  have  consistently  support- 
ed the  Pol  Pot  Regime  in  Cambodia, 
and  the  brutal  suppression  of  the  Ti- 
betan people,  we  are  not  surprised 
that  that  brutality  has  now  occured 
right  at  the  heart  of  the  Chinese  cap- 
ital. 

President  Bush'  reaction  of  these 
events  has  been  measured  and  wise.  I 
support  what  he  has  done  with  respect 
to  military  contacts  and  military  aid. 
He  has  also  done  a  great  service  in  his 
assurance  that  Chinese  students  in 
this  country  will  not  be  summarily 
sent  back  to  face  unknown  fates  in 
China.  The  actions  that  he  has  an- 
nounced, must  be  only  first  steps,  how- 
ever. If  the  brutality  does  not  end,  we 
must  think  seriously  of  other  meas- 
ures which  will  make  clear  the  revul- 
sion of  the  American  people  for  what 
the  Chinese  leadership  has  done. 

Key  among  the  steps  which  we  must 
consider  is  delaying  implementation  of 
an  agreement  to  allow  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  to  purchase  large 
quantities  of  sophisticated  computer 
equipment  under  bulk  licensing  proce- 
dures. The  1988  Trade  Act  authorized, 
for  the  first  time,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  remove  prohibitions 
against  exports  to  China  under  distri- 
bution, or  bulk  licenses.  In  CoCom, 
the  U.S.  lead  efforts  to  reach  a  consen- 
sus on  allowing  the  use  of  distribution 
licenses  for  exports  to  China.  Howev- 
er, at  this  juncture,  I  believe  it  is  ap- 
propriate for  us  to  rethink  our  posi- 
tion on  distribution  licenses  for  the 
export  of  sophisticated  computer 
equipment  to  China,  and  delay  imple- 
mentation of  this  agreement.  In  addi- 
tion, as  the  annual  review  of  China's 
most-favored-nation  status  [MFN] 
waiver  draws  near,  we  may  need  to 
consider  denying  China  a  waiver.  Mr. 
President,  it  makes  little  sense  to  con- 
tinue our  policy  of  denying  MFN 
status  to  other  countries  on  human 
rights  grounds  and  to  grant  it  to  a  gov- 
ernment whose  sins  against  the  rights 
of  the  people  are  so  evident  to  all. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  clearly  a  time 
for  action  on  the  part  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. I  applaud  the  President  for 


the  actions  he  has  taken  and  I  urge 
him  to  take  whatever  further  actions 
he  deems  appropriate.  I  think  however 
that  we  need  to  take  this  opportunity 
not  only  to  react  to  current  develop- 
ments, but  also  to  look  toward  the 
future. 

Now  is  the  time  for  a  complete  reap- 
praisal of  United  States  policy  toward 
China.  Much  that  we  have  done  with 
respect  to  China  in  the  last  decade  has 
been  based  on  the  false  perception 
that  those  in  China  pushing  for  a 
more  democratic  system  would  easily 
prevail.  Further,  we  have  been  willing 
to  support  a  move  in  that  direction  by 
contributing  technology  and  other 
forms  of  assistance.  Now  all  the  world 
has  seen  the  reality.  Our  policy  in  the 
future  must  be  based  on  realities  and 
not  on  perceptions.  Americans  have 
too  often  been  taken  in  by  their  imagi- 
nation of  what  is  happening  in  China 
and  not  by  the  pragmatic  realities. 
Now  is  the  time  to  deromanticize 
China,  to  put  our  own  United  States 
interests  at  the  forefront  and  to  for- 
mulate a  policy  to  match  the  shocking 
and  exciting  developments  which  are 
bound  to  occur. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  to  think  through 
clearly  the  issue  of  not  suppressing 
our  news  media  or  the  news  media  of 
the  world.  That  would  be  obviously  an 
admission  that  they  could  not  stand 
the  light  of  true  reporting  coming 
back  to  the  countries  of  the  world. 
And  I  fear  for  the  continuance  of  ac- 
curate information  coming  from  the 
People's  Republic  of  China.  But  if 
there  is  ever  going  to  be  any  resolve  of 
this,  it  must  be  reported  in  the  true 
light  of  the  actualities,  and  that  is  the 
only  way  that  the  ultimate  responsi- 
bility for  those  who  perpetrated  those 
deeds  are  to  be  held  accountable  and 
responsible. 

I  thank  the  Chair,  and  I  thank  the 
majority  leader  for  allowing  me  the 
opportunity  to  present  my  statement 
in  support  of  the  resolution.  I  yield 
back  the  remaining  time  to  the  majori- 
ty leader. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  express  my  disdain  for  the 
continued  violence  and  killings  related 
to  the  prodemocracy  student  protests 
in  Beijing.  These  students  have  rallied 
in  support  of  the  very  ideals  which  we 
hold  dear  and  which  have  been  free- 
doms expressly  stated  in  our  Constitu- 
tion for  over  200  years.  These  students 
have  protested  for  the  freedoms  we 
take  for  granted— freedom  of  the 
press,  freedom  of  association,  and  free- 
dom of  expression. 

I  support  the  measures  President 
Bush  announced  yesterday  in  response 
to  the  unrest  in  Beijing.  He  is  correct 
to  urge  a  peaceful  conclusion  to  the 
protests  and  to  support  the  students 
who  are  risking  their  lives  for  their 
cause.  Certainly,  we  cannot  continue 
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to  give  military  support  to  a  govern- 
ment which  shows  such  wanton  disre- 
gard for  the  lives  of  its  people  tmd  for 
their  basic  human  rights.  President 
Bush  is  correct,  however,  to  try  to  pre- 
serve the  dialog  which  has  developed 
between  the  United  States  and  China. 
As  a  former  Ambassador  to  China,  he 
understands  the  complexities  of  the 
country  and  the  importance  of  pro- 
ceeding with  caution. 

In  my  judgment,  China  sits  teetering 
on  the  brink  of  civil  war.  They  may  al- 
ready be  past  the  point  of  no  return. 
The  students  have  the  resolve  of  com- 
mitment and  the  growing  support  of 
older  people  throughout  China.  Al- 
though the  students  are  armed  with 
little  more  than  stones.  Molotov  cock- 
tails, and  their  desire  to  have  a  demo- 
cratic government  in  China,  they  seem 
to  be  making  headway  in  their  push 
for  reform.  More  important  than  the 
weapons  they  lack,  seems  the  stu- 
dents' strong  conviction  and  vision  for 
the  future.  Mao  Tse-tung,  the  former 
chairman  of  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  and  former  chairman  of  the 
Chinese  Communist  Party  once  said 
that,  "Weapons  are  an  important 
factor  in  war,  but  not  the  decisive  one; 
it  is  man  and  not  materials  that 
counts."  His  statement,  which  now 
seems  ironic,  has  begun  to  be  bom  out 
by  some  of  the  recent  events  in  Beij- 
ing. 

All  who  witnessed  the  television  cov- 
erage of  the  single  Chinese  student 
blocking  the  path  of  the  tank  column 
now  know  of  the  students'  willingness 
to  sacrifice  themselves  for  the  sake  of 
democratic  reform.  The  ideas  behind 
reform  gripped  the  students  and 
spurred  their  peaceful  demonstrations. 
It  is,  however,  the  violence  used  to  dis- 
rupt these  demonstrations  which  has 
caused  public  outcry  and  mobilized 
popular  support  against  the  govern- 
ment. Reports  today  suggest  that  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  Chinese  Army 
are  prepared  to  face  each  other. 

Deng  Xiaoping  has  proven  that  he  is 
not  afraid  to  resort  to  violence.  Fortu- 
nately, the  violence  and  aggression 
against  the  students  does  not  seem  to 
have  broken  their  spirit.  We  should 
continue  to  stand  by  the  students  as 
they  fight  for  freedom  and  democracy. 

The  senseless  violence  currently  em- 
ployed by  the  army  can  lead  China 
down  two  different  paths.  The  first 
path  could  lead  to  the  needless  slaugh- 
ter of  thousands  of  Chinese  and  civil 
war  represented  by  fights  between 
rival  factions  of  the  army.  It  is  my 
hope,  however,  that  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment can  follow  the  second  path 
and  distance  itself  from  the  violence 
and  destruction  while  moving  toward  a 
peaceful  resolution  of  the  conflict. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  BOND.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  join  my  colleagues  in  con- 
demning the  massacre  in  Beijing  that 


was    ordered    over    the    weekend    by 
China's  Communist  government. 

I  was  truly  saddened  when  I  heard 
the  first  reports  out  of  Beijing.  I  had 
been  cautiously  hopeful  throughout 
the  past  month  that  the  Chinese  lead- 
ers might  see  the  light  and  grant  their 
citizens  a  measure  of  political  freedom 
to  match  the  economic  liberalization 
that  we  have  seen  in  that  country  in 
recent  years.  In  my  conversations  with 
Chinese  officials  over  the  past  several 
years— both  here  and  in  Beijing— I  had 
been  impressed  with  their  promises  of 
economic  reform  as  well  as  the  poten- 
tial for  political  reform.  I  had  hoped 
we  were  past  the  point  where  we 
would  see  the  use  of  brute  force 
against  innocent,  unarmed  civilians 
such  as  we  have  seen  in  recent  days. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States 
Government,  the  American  people, 
and  all  freedom-loving  people  must 
condemn  the  massacre  that  the  Chi- 
nese leaders  have  carried  out  on  their 
own  people.  There  simply  is  no  expla- 
nation for  the  spectacle  that  we  have 
been  watching  on  television  for  the 
past  several  days— we  must  let  the 
Chinese  leadership  know  that  civilized 
people  throughout  the  world  condemn 
them  for  their  actions. 

The  protests  in  China  are  a  reflec- 
tion of  the  Chinese  people's  strong 
desire  for  democracy  and  political 
freedom.  Their  pleas  for  change  are  a 
clear  illustration  of  the  undeniable 
fact  that  economic  reforms  such  as 
those  the  Chinese  Government  has 
been  pursuing  are  Impossible  without 
equal  and  coordinated  political  and 
social  reforms. 

The  U.S.  Government  must  make  it 
absolutely  clear  to  the  leaders  in  Beij- 
ing that  they  cannot  expect  to  contin- 
ue their  Integration  Into  the  world 
economy— with  all  of  the  benefits  that 
brings— without  giving  its  citizens 
basic  political  rights. 

To  this  end,  the  President's  actions 
announced  yesterday  are  an  appropri- 
ate first  response.  The  President's 
move  to  cut  off  military  sales,  military 
meetings,  and  allow  Chinese  students 
to  stay  In  this  country  longer  are  a 
reasoned  response.  If  there  Is  no  satis- 
factory response,  we  clearly  will  have 
to  pursue  stronger  measures,  but  the 
President  clearly  has  taken  a  reasoned 
set  of  actions.  I  join  my  colleagues  In 
expressing  strong  support  for  the 
President  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
and  the  administration  to  work  to- 
gether to  ensure  that  we  speak  with 
one  strong,  united  voice. 

Mr.  KOHL.  Mr.  President,  we  do  not 
know  precisely  what  is  happening  in 
China  at  any  given  moment.  Events 
are  changing,  the  dynamics  of  the  sit- 
uation are  unstable,  no  one  can  predict 
what  will  happen  next.  But  there  Is  at 
least  one  thing  we  do  know:  There  Is  a 
movement  toward  democracy  In  China 
which  Is  now  Irreversible.  Both  the 
government  auid  the  people  have  re- 


vealed their  true  character  In  the 
streets  of  Beijing— and  they  are  Incom- 
patible. 

Thousands  of  Innocent  people, 
people  driven  by  a  love  of  their  coun- 
try, have  died— died  tragically,  died  he- 
roically, and  also  died  needlessly.  Ulti- 
mately, even  a  dictatorship  needs  the 
acqulesence  of  the  people  to  survive. 
The  current  government  does  not  have 
anything  but  force  and  hatred— and 
that.  In  the  long  term.  Is  not  enough 
to  allow  It  to  survive. 

While  making  clear  America's  revul- 
sion and  rejection  of  the  slaughter 
that  took  place  this  weekend,  the 
President  has  resisted  the  calls  for 
dramatic  action.  He  Is  correct.  We 
need  to  support  the  people  of  China 
while  punishing  the  government.  We 
need,  to  the  extent  that  we  can,  to  en- 
courage restraint  on  the  part  of  the 
military  and  encourage  responsible 
parties  In  the  government  to  reexam- 
ine the  policy  of  repression  now  in 
place.  If  the  crisis  continues  to  esca- 
late, we  can  always  reexamine  our  op- 
tions. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  rise  to  express  my  support  for 
the  pending  resolution.  In  the  last  few 
days  the  world  has  witnessed  the 
brutal  repression  of  a  peaceful  protest 
In  the  People's  Republic  of  China.  We 
had  been  watching  a  rare  event  In  his- 
tory—a  peaceful,  grassroots  cry  for  de- 
mocracy In  a  country  that  has  no 
recent  experience  In  representative 
government.  Not  just  the  students,  but 
members  of  the  military,  teachers, 
shopowners,  and  workers  forged  an  al- 
liance to  ask  for  democrswiy.  The  only 
way  their  government  knew  how  to  ad- 
dress the  true  sentiment  of  the  people 
was  to  order  repression  and  slaughter. 
Our  duty  Is  clear— we  must  make  it 
clear  to  Mr.  Li  Peng  and  Mr.  Deng 
Xiaopeng  that  the  wholesale  massacre 
of  peaceful  people  shall  be  not  be  tol- 
erated by  the  United  States. 

On  May  13,  over  2,000  Chinese  stu- 
dents began  a  himger  strike  for  de- 
mocracy In  Tiananmen  Square.  Within 
4  days,  more  than  1  million  people 
took  to  the  streets  of  Beijing  and  mil- 
lions of  people  across  China  rallied  to 
support  the  students  In  Tiananmen 
Square.  Less  the  30  days  later,  the  life- 
less bodies  of  students,  workers  and 
residents  lay  silent  In  Beijing— bodies 
that  have  been  beaten,  shot,  and  rim 
over  by  tanks. 

Newspapers  recently  reported  one  of 
the  Incredible  events  of  Chinese  histo- 
ry In  our  time.  Mr.  LI  Peng  and  Presi- 
dent Yang  Shangkun  ordered  the  mili- 
tary to  end  the  demonstration  and  de- 
ployed antlrlot  troops. 

When  one  of  the  troop  convoys  was 
driving  through  eastern  Beijing,  an 
old  woman  streetcleaner  rushed  over 
and  stopped  the  convoy  by  laying 
down  In  front  of  It.  The  students  and 
residents  of  Beijing  soon  surrounded 
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the  convoy,  and  asked  the  soliders  why 
they  wanted  to  repress  a  call  for  de- 
mocracy. They  also  give  the  Inconven- 
ienced soldiers  breakfast.  An  officer 
promised,  "We  absolutely  won't  re- 
press the  people.  We  are  the  people's 
soldiers."  And  then  the  soldiers  drove 
back  the  way  they  had  come.  The 
people  of  China  found  a  consensus  for 
a  time. 

Unfortunately,  those  soldiers  were 
replaced  by  men  who  had  no  respect 
for  the  will  of  the  people  and  clearly 
have  no  conscience  about  the  killing  of 
innocents.  The  perpetrators  of  the 
massacre  in  Tiananmen  Square,  the 
27th  Army,  proved  their  loyalty  by 
traveling  400  miles  to  Beijing  to  re- 
place the  local  38th  Army,  who  would 
not  attack  the  protesters.  Reports  now 
indicate  that  the  38th  Army— with 
links  to  the  prodemocratic  move- 
ment—is back  in  Beijing  and  is  fight- 
ing with  the  butchers  of  Tiananmen. 

I  applaud  President  Bush's  response 
to  the  turmoil  in  mainland  China  and 
I  support  measures  that  express  our 
acute  repugnance  with  the  govern- 
ment of  the  People's  Republic.  Sus- 
pending the  transfer  of  military  equip- 
ment and  contact  with  military  per- 
sonnel, sending  humanitarian  aid  and 
offering  a  temporary  haven  to  Chinese 
nationals  currently  in  the  United 
States  are  positive  signs  that  reaffirm 
our  Nation's  role  as  the  beacon  of  de- 
mocracy. 

I  endorse  President  Bush's  call  for 
restraint  by  the  government  of  the 
People's  Republic.  In  the  recent  past, 
the  United  States  has  maintained 
friendly  relations  with  the  govern- 
ment in  Beijing  and,  as  a  Nation,  we 
harbor  no  ill-will  for  the  Chinese 
people.  Nonetheless,  the  leaders  of  the 
People's  Republic  must  clearly  under- 
stand that  they  cannot  expect  contin- 
ued benefits  if  they  massacre  their 
own  people.  The  situation  in  Beijing  is 
too  chaotic  for  anyone  to  accurately 
predict  the  outcome;  increased  repres- 
sion, civil  war.  a  military  coup,  or  a  vic- 
tory by  the  moderates  are  all  possibili- 
ties. 

In  the  past,  there  have  been  ques- 
tions about  the  practice  of  allowing 
students  from  overseas  to  come  to  the 
United  States  and  attend  our  colleges 
and  universities.  The  events  of  the  last 
4  weeks  in  the  People's  Republic  plain- 
ly show  the  benefit  of  the  many  stu- 
dent exchange  programs.  Right  now  in 
the  United  States,  there  are  40,000 
Chinese  students  enrolled  in  educa- 
tional programs.  At  the  University  of 
Minnesota  in  Minneapolis,  there  are 
more  than  600  Chinese  students— the 
largest  concentration  of  Chinese  stu- 
dents in  a  single  city  campus  in  the 
United  States.  Like  the  countless 
scholars  before  them,  they  would  like 
to  return  home  and  join  the  growing 
numbers  of  people  around  the  world 
who  are  calling  for  democracy  and 
self-representation.   Their  voices  will 


not  be  silenced  and  their  dreams  will 
not  be  vanquished. 

I  am  also  concerned  about  the 
nearly  10,000  American  nationals  who 
live,  work,  or  study  in  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China.  This  resolution  prop- 
erly recognizes  the  efforts  of  our  dip- 
lomatic corps  in  China.  Many  of  my 
constituents  were  caught  in  the  mael- 
strom that  has  developed.  One  in  par- 
ticular, is  Prof.  Michael  K.  Steenson. 
He  arrived  in  the  remote  city  of 
Taiyuan  on  May  29.  as  a  guest  lecturer 
at  the  Shanxi  University.  Ironically, 
his  subject  lectures  were  supposed  to 
be  the  first  amendment  rights  under 
our  Constitution.  Securing  his  safety 
is  far  from  easy,  because  he  is  over  400 
miles  from  the  nearest  American  rep- 
resentative, does  not  speak  Chinese, 
and  has  had  limited  contact  with  the 
United  States.  United  States  personnel 
have  successfuly  assembled  most  of 
the  Americans  in  Beijing  and  they  are 
doing  their  best  to  protect  Americans 
throughout  China.  I  know  my  col- 
leagues share  my  concern  over  Profes- 
sor Steenson  and  all  Americans  in 
China. 

The  resolution  before  us  is  a  modest 
expression  that  this  body  stands  with 
students,  not  slaughter;  democratic 
movement,  not  authoritarian  repres- 
sion. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
number  of  articles,  from  the  Minneso- 
ta Star  Tribune  and  the  St.  Paul  Pio- 
neer Press  Dispatch,  respectively,  be 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  Dispatch, 
June  6.  1989] 

minnesotans  in  beijing  confined  to  hotel 
Rooms 

(By  Louis  Porter  II) 

Minnesotans  visiting  chaotic  Beijing  are 
often  confined  to  their  hotel  rooms  upon 
advice  of  Chinese  officials  and  reportedly 
face  more  delays  and  hassles  than  danger. 

"It's  a  matter  of  trying  to  get  them  on  the 
plane,"  Joan  Andresen.  regional  sales  man- 
ager of  Pacific  Delight  Tours,  said  Monday. 
•'We've  canceled  all  tour  departures  this 
week.  Anyone  scheduled  to  go  to  China  for 
the  rest  of  the  month  can  cancel  and  we  will 
refund  their  money." 

Andresen  estimated  that  her  touring 
agency,  based  in  New  Yorlc  with  a  regional 
office  in  the  Twin  Cities,  has  75  to  100 
people  in  China. 

She  said  the  agency  is  working  with 
China's  touring  agencies,  which  are  connect- 
ed to  the  government,  to  arrange  departures 
for  Pacific  Delight's  clients. 

Up  until  last  weekend,  tourists  in  Beijing 
were  able  to  view  the  sights  almost  as  they 
would  normally,  Andresen  said. 

•With  the  obvious  exception  that  they 
couldn't  go  into  Tiananmen  Square  or  the 
Forbidden  City.  1  think  people  there  were 
fascinated. "  she  said.  'I  think  they  felt  they 
were  seeing  history  in  the  making." 

Andresen  said  a  kind  of  '•carnival  atmos- 
phere" was  reported  on  the  street,  with 
many  people  observing  the  protests.  "People 
were  selling  lemonade  on  the  street." 


The  Rev.  George  Weinman,  pastor  of 
Roseville  Lutheran  Church,  is  in  China  as 
part  of  a  delegation  with  the  Missions 
Board  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church. 

Doris  Johnson,  office  manager  at  Rose- 
ville Lutheran  Church,  said  the  congrega- 
tion has  received  word  that  Weinman  and 
his  delegation  of  nine  other  people  are  all 
right. 

••They  had  been  confined  to  the  hotel  and 
could  hear  shooting  from  the  hotel,"  before 
leaving  Beijing  on  Sunday  for  Xian,  John- 
son said. 

The  purpose  of  the  trip  was  for  represent- 
atives of  the  Lutheran  Church  to  study 
Christianity  as  practiced  in  China,  she  said. 

Jan  Haugen,  an  aide  in  U.S.  Sen.  Rudy 
Boschwitz's  St.  Paul  office,  said  families  of 
college  students  visiting  Shanghai  are  con- 
cerned about  their  return  trip. 

Haugen  said  her  office  acts  as  a  liaison 
with  the  U.S.  State  Department,  which  in 
turn  works  with  the  embassies  in  China  to 
return  students  home. 

"Right  now,  they  are  telling  them  to  stay 
put  in  Shanghai, "  Haugen  said.  "Buses  and 
cabs  are  not  moving.  Banks  are  closed.  Air- 
port controllers  didn't  show  up  for  work. 

"They  are  telling  them  to  stay  in  the 
hotel,  not  go  outside,  stay  away  from  win- 
dows. Common  sense,"  she  said. 

Moreover,  embassies  want  U.S.  citizens 
visiting  China  to  be  readily  available  as 
planes  out  of  the  country  are  scheduled,  she 
said. 

U.S.  Sen.  Dave  Durenberger's  office  is  as- 
sisting a  group  of  students  and  recent  grad- 
uates at  St.  Olaf  College  in  Northfield. 

The  delegation  of  seven,  including  a  St. 
Olaf  professor,  is  in  Shanghai  studying  at 
East  China  Normal  University.  That  group 
was  scheduled  to  leave  June  10. 

Duluth  teacher  Jewel  Shroder,  who  is  in 
Beijing  teaching  English  at  People's  Univer- 
sity as  part  of  an  exchange  program,  was 
evacuated  with  three  others  from  the  uni- 
versity to  a  Beijing  hotel  following  the  out- 
break of  violence.  The  State  Department 
conducted  the  evacuation. 

[Prom  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  Dispatch, 
June  6,  1989] 

No  Need  For  Restraint  in  Private 
Emotions 

Americans  are  angry  and  their  hearts 
knot  is  sympathy  for  Chinese  students  and 
workers  mowed  down  in  their  own  streets  by 
their  own  soldiers  acting  in  reflexive  repres- 
sion. The  Chinese  government's  resort  to 
deadly  force  to  wrest  control  from  the  pro- 
testers for  democracy  outrages. 

Who  cannot  share  the  anguish  and  sense 
of  betrayal  felt  by  living  young  Chinese  as 
they  bow  over  other,  dying,  young  Chinese? 
There  must  have  been  another,  less  deadly 
way  the  government  could  have  reacted. 

For  some  in  this  country,  the  shooting  in 
Tiananmen  Square  is  reminiscent  of  some 
civil  rights  demonstrations  past,  and  of  that 
spring  day  in  1970  when  American  students 
fell  to  shots  fired  by  American  soldiers  at 
Kent  State  University.  Those  events,  too, 
were  about  control,  and  they  shocked  this 
nation.  Government  paranoia,  wherever  it 
appears,  is  ugly  and  dangerous. 

In  China,  they  are  counting  victims— 
••martyrs  to  democracy"— by  the  hundreds. 
Soldiers  are  reclaiming  the  streets,  and 
threatening  the  universities.  "This  is  a  great 
sin  against  humanity,"  said  a  Chinese  stu- 
dent at  an  Americsun  university.  "Where  is 
the  outcry?" 
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The  outcry  from  people  is  all  around.  You 
hear  it  in  offices,  on  buses,  in  restaurants, 
around  diiuier  tables.  In  America,  and 
throughout  the  world. 

But  government  voices  are  more  re- 
strained. Necessarily  so.  Governments  talk 
to  governments,  even  as  their  people  s{>eak 
to  people. 

"This  is  not  the  time  for  an  emotional  re- 
sponse," said  President  George  Bush,  ex- 
plaining the  measured  steps  he  took  against 
China  Monday.  "I  don't  want  to  see  a  total 
break  in  this  relationship  .  .  .  When  you  see 
these  kids  struggling  for  democracy  and 
freedom  this  would  be  a  bad  time  for  the 
United  States  to  withdraw." 

The  president  suspended  all  military  trade 
with  China  and  let  Chinese  students  here 
know  that  this  government  would  look 
kindly  upon  requests  for  visa  extensions 
during  the  turmoil  in  China.  He  did  not,  as 
some  had  urged,  break  off  relations  with 
the  government  of  China. 

You  can't  reasonably  fault  Mr.  Bush  for 
trying  to  maintain  communication  with 
China's  leaders.  The  opening  up  of  China, 
after  all,  was  hard.  You  cant  reasonably 
fault  him  for  refusing  to  encourage  dissent 
he  could  not  materially  support.  Such  could 
backfire  terribly.  But  you  can  gnash  your 
teeth  in  frustration  over  diplomatic  niceties 
and  curse  the  oppressors  in  China  and  vow 
never  ever  to  forget  all  that  happened  in 
Tiananmen  Square,  Beijing,  China,  in  the 
spring  of  1989. 

[Prom  the  Minnesota  Star  and  Tribune, 

June  6,  1989] 

Concern  Expressed  for  Safety  of 

Mitchell  Law  Professor  in  China 


(By  Kevin  Diaz) 

In  an  article  to  be  published  in  his 
school's  magazine  today,  William  Mitchell 
College  of  Law  professor  Micheal  Steenson 
writes  that  he  is  excited  to  see  China  from  a 
vantage  point  that  goes  beyond  "the  usual 
tourist  way." 

Holed  up  at  Shanxi  University  in  the 
midst  of  increasingly  violent  student  unrest 
in  China,  Steenson  apparently  is  getting  his 
wish. 

Contacted  by  telephone  Monday,  he  told 
faculty  colleague  Jermifer  Brooks  that  the 
pro-democracy  protests  that  led  to  slaugh- 
ter last  weekend  in  Beijing's  Tiananmen 
Square  appear  to  be  spreading  to  Shanxi 
University  in  Taiyuan.  about  400  miles  west 
of  Beijing. 

Steenson,  who  is  an  invited  lecturer  at 
Shanxi  University,  reported  no  violence 
there  and  said  that  he  felt  safe.  But  he  said 
students  are  demonstrating  in  the  main 
square  and  it  is  surrounded  by  soldiers.  "He 
said  he  didn't  want  to  see  China  just  as  a 
tourist,  but  I  think  he's  getting  a  lot  more 
than  he  expected, "  said  William  Mitchell 
spokesman  Donn  McLellan.  Steenson's  arti- 
cle, written  before  he  left  China,  is  to 
appear  in  the  spring  issue  of  William  Mitch- 
ell Magazine. 

Concerned  for  Steenson's  safety,  William 
Mitchell  Dean  James  Hogg  has  sought  help 
from  the  U.S.  State  Department  through 
Sen.  David  Durenberger,  R-Minn.,  to  secure 
the  professor  a  safe  exit  from  China. 

Steenson,  42,  was  scheduled  to  stay  at 
Shanxi  University  from  May  29  to  June  20, 
when  he  was  scheduled  to  lecture  at  Peking 
University  in  Beijing.  That  leg  of  his  trip  is 
now  in  doubt.  "That  was  to  have  been  his 
route  out  of  China,  but  it  has  been  closed 
off  for  now, "  McLellan  said.  'He'll  have  to 
wait  and  see  what  his  options  are.  The  State 


Department  is  advising  American  visitors  to 
lie  low." 

Brooks  contacted  Steenson  at  3  a.m. 
Monday  (Twin  Cities  time),  before  tele- 
phone contact  with  China  was  cut  off,  she 
reported. 

Steenson  told  her  that  while  the  govern- 
ment has  tried  to  suppress  news  of  the  Beij- 
ing massacre,  rumors  and  information  have 
filtered  out.  He  told  her  that  amid  the  dem- 
onstrations in  Taiyuan,  one  banner— written 
in  students'  blood— said  "If  this  is  how  the 
government  treats  students,  it  must  be  top- 
pled." 

Steenson,  an  expert  in  tort  law,  spoke 
with  his  family  in  Shoreview  on  Memorial 
Day,  before  the  army  began  shooting  at 
demonstrators. 

"He  thought  there  might  be  a  revolution 
in  China  and  he  wanted  to  witness  it,"  said 
his  15-year-old  son  Andy,  one  of  three  chil- 
dren. "But  that  was  before  the  violence. 

"I'm  worried  about  him— we're  all  worried 
about  him— but  he's  pretty  adventurous. " 
Andy  said,  "I  think  he  finds  it  exciting." 

[From  the  Minnesota  Star  and  Tribune, 

June  6,  1989] 

China  Massacres  Its  Children 

To  the  obituaries  being  written  in  China 

today,  add  this  one:  Deng  Xiaoping's.  The 

mask  of  visionary  reformer  that  won  Deng 

praise  around  the  world  has  been  ripped 

away  to  reveal  a  brutal  despot.  One  Western 

journalist    in    China    last    weekend    called 

Deng  a  butcher.  The  label  is  deserved. 

When  Deng's  soldiers  finally  opened  fire 
on  the  students  occupying  Tiananmen 
Square,  a  startling  Beijing  spring  reverted 
suddenly  to  harshest  winter.  For  a  time,  it 
had  appeared  the  long  student  demonstra- 
tion might  succeed  in  bringing  a  permanent 
thaw  to  China's  political  climate.  But  as  the 
weekend's  massacre  demonstrates,  hard- 
liners associated  with  Deng  have  reestab- 
lished their  control  of  the  Beijing  govern- 
ment. Zhao  Ziyang,  the  party  chief  and  the 
government's  voice  of  moderation,  appears 
finished.  And  while  China's  students,  work- 
ers, journalists  and  even  some  military  lead- 
ers moved  courageously  onto  the  cutting 
edge  of  change  in  recent  weeks,  it  is  far 
from  clear  that  they  will  be  willing  to  stay 
there  now. 

The  students  had  scored  amazing  victo- 
ries, humiliated  the  government  and  proved 
that  the  popular  desire  for  change  was  a 
force  strong  enough  to  stymie  the  regime. 
Senior  leader  Deng  and  Premier  Li  Peng 
found  themselves  presiding  over  a  capital 
city  tied  up  in  knots,  their  control  over  the 
military  uncertain,  with  sympathy  demon- 
strations erupting  across  the  country  and 
around  the  world.  After  four  weeks,  many 
demonstrators  thought  it  was  time  to  de- 
clare victory  and  leave. 

Instead,  they  stayed.  Their  numbers  dwin- 
dled as  their  sanitation  problems  mounted, 
but  the  occupation  continued.  The  students 
were  asserting  a  right  long  denied  in  China. 
It  is  plain  that  most  of  them  felt  little  fear; 
only  hours  before  the  troops  opened  fire, 
students  were  telling  Western  reporters 
that  the  government  would  not  dare  hurt 
them. 

Could  anyone  imagine  that  the  govern- 
ment would  dare  hurt  as  many  of  them  as  it 
did?  The  troops  who  massacred  hundreds 
acted  with  a  ferocity  that  can  scarcely  be 
believed.  Certainly  nothing  in  the  earlier  be- 
havior of  the  government  or  the  military 
gave  any  hint  of  what  was  to  come. 

In  moving  to  reassert  control,  the  govern- 
ment of  Deng  and  Li  has  shown  just  how 


weak  its  control  has  become.  The  incredible 
act  of  sending  combat  troops  in  pitched 
attack  against  an  unarmed  population  is 
graphic  evidence  that  Deng  and  Li  felt  des- 
perate. It  was  a  savage  move  and  a  tragic 
mistake. 

The  government  of  China  has  earned  the 
hatred  of  its  people  and  yielded  its  final 
claim  to  moral  authority.  There  may  be 
little  the  United  States  can  do  to  help  the 
reform  movement;  whether  the  subject  is 
Tibet,  Taiwan,  or  population  control,  the 
Beijing  government  hsis  zero  patience  for 
what  it  sees  as  foreign  interference.  But 
President  Bush  should  move  quickly  to  sup- 
plement his  cautious  first  reaction  to  the 
shooting  in  Tiananmen  Square.  Deng  and 
his  hardline  cohorts  have  earned  harsh  con- 
demnation from  the  nations  of  the  world, 
including  the  United  States.  To  do  less,  de- 
values the  sacrifice  of  those  Chinese  citizens 
who  gave  their  lives  in  the  name  of  democ- 
racy. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  like  all 
Americans,  I  have  been  both  shocked 
and  saddened  by  the  images  of  brutal 
suppression  of  peaceful  prodemocracy 
demonstrations  in  Beijing.  I  condemn 
in  the  strongest  terms  the  decision  by 
the  Chinese  Government  to  employ 
lethal  military  force  against  the  Chi- 
nese people. 

Over  the  past  decade  the  United 
States  has  enjoyed  an  expanding  rela- 
tionship with  the  People's  Republic  of 
China;  an  expansion  based  upon  stra- 
tegic considerations  and  fueled  by  the 
Chinese  Government's  decision  to  lib- 
eralize and  modernize  their  economy. 
In  China  this  economic  liberalization 
has  not  been  accompanied  by  concur- 
rent opening  of  the  political  system. 
Rather  the  Chinese  leadership  has  at- 
tempted to  retain  absolute  political 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  Communist 
Party  heirarchy.  Yet,  in  this  increas- 
ingly interdependent  world,  informa- 
tion knows  no  national  boundaries. 
The  Chinese  people  have  become  more 
and  more  aware  of  the  changes  taking 
place  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  in  East- 
em  Europe.  They  know  that  elsewhere 
in  the  world  governments  do  not  enjoy 
absolute  power  but  rather  must  be  ac- 
countable to  their  people.  They  under- 
stand that  in  other  societies  the  rights 
of  the  individual  are  respected  and 
protected  by  the  Government.  It  is 
these  principles  of  individual  liberty, 
freedom,  and  justice  which  motivated 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Chinese  to 
peacefully  demonstrate  in  Beijing  and 
other  cities.  And  the  result  has  been  a 
tragic  massacre  ordered  by  those  in 
the  leadership  who  view  any  call  for 
democracy  and  individual  liberty  as  a 
threat  to  their  power,  to  their  absolute 
control,  in  China.  It  is  highly  ironic 
and  tragic  that,  for  the  first  time  since 
the  Communist  revolution,  the  Peo- 
ple's Liberation  Army  has  been  em- 
ployed against  the  Chinese  people  who 
were  simply  demanding  their  own  lib- 
erty. 

The  Chinese  Government  is  current- 
ly in  a  state  of  turmoil,  it  is  preoccu- 
pied   internally    and    therefore    it    is 
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doubtful  that  anything  we  do  or  say 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Pacific  will 
have  any  great  impact  on  the  situation 
in  China  in  the  immediate  future. 
However,  we  cannot  stand  by  silent  In 
the  face  of  this  atrocity.  Hence,  I  sup- 
port the  initial  response  of  the  Presi- 
dent in  condemning  the  use  of  force 
against  peaceful  demonstrators  and  in 
suspending  our  military  relationship 
with  China  as  an  indication  of  our  out- 
rage at  the  military's  brutality.  The 
situation  in  China  is  in  a  state  of  flux, 
with  reports  of  splits  within  the  Gov- 
ernment and  within  the  military.  The 
United  States  has  a  number  of  addi- 
tional measures  we  could  take  should 
the  situation  continue  to  deteriorate, 
should  the  hardliners  consolidate 
their  control.  One  of  these  would  be  to 
restrict  or  suspend  trade  in  high  tech- 
nology, or  so-called  dual  use  items, 
which  China  has  eagerly  sought  as 
part  of  the  economic  modernization. 
We  and  our  Cocom  partners  have 
gradually  eased  restrictions  on  these 
items  as  relations  with  China  have 
grown:  this  process  could  certainly  be 
reversed. 

Our  relationship  with  China  is  one 
of  our  most  important  bilateral  rela- 
tionships. I  want  to  see  that  relation- 
ship continue.  However,  it  is  inevitable 
that  if  the  Chinese  Government  con- 
tinues to  use  brutal  military  force  to 
crush  the  prodemocracy  movement,  if 
the  hardline  elements  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party  consolidate  their  power  by 
the  threat  and  use  of  military  force, 
our  relations  will  chill,  and  the  effects 
of  that  retrenchment  will  not  be  easily 
overcome. 

Mr.  CONRAD.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  support  the  resolution  by  Senators 
MiTCHKLL  and  Dole,  responding  to  the 
events  in  China.  No  one  in  this  Cham- 
ber, no  one  who  saw  or  heard  the  re- 
ports from  Beijing  can  forget  the  cour- 
age of  the  demonstrators  in  China.  No 
one  can  forget  the  brutality  of  the 
Government  response. 

Our  hearts  go  out  to  the  victims  of 
that  brutality:  the  dead,  the  wounded, 
and  their  families.  And  just  as  we 
extend  them  our  sympathy  and  sup- 
port, so  we  must  express  our  condem- 
nation of  the  Government  repression. 

As  President  Bush  said,  we  must 
move  cautiously.  This  is  a  time  for 
careful  response.  But  we  must  re- 
spond. I  hope  to  work  with  my  col- 
leagues and  the  White  House  on  ap- 
propriate measures,  measures  which 
will  make  our  position  clear  and  mean- 
ingful to  the  Chinese  Government. 
They  must  understand  that  there  is  no 
defense  for  using  deadly  force  against 
peaceful  demonstrators,  and  that  their 
actions  will  have  serious  consequences 
in  this  country  and  around  the  world. 

The  President  was  right  when  he 
said  that  the  actions  we  take  against 
the  Government  must  not  harm  the 
people.  I  want  to  say  right  now  that 
any  discussion  of  sanctions  against  the 


Chinese  Government  must  not  include 
food.  The  Soviet  grain  embargo 
graphically  demonstrated  that  food 
must  not  be  used  as  a  foreign  policy 
tool.  A  grain  embargo  would  only  add 
to  the  misery  of  the  people. 

This  week  in  my  home  State,  Chi- 
nese students  joined  with  Asian  and 
American  friends  to  express  their  out- 
rage at  the  violence  against  their  col- 
leagues in  Beijing.  They  presented  me 
with  letters  urging  me  to  speak  out  on 
the  floor  of  this  Chamber,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  these  two 
letters  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

University  Village, 
Fargo,  ND.  June  5,  1989. 
Senator  Kent  Conrad, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Conrad:  We  represent  the 
Chinese  students  and  their  families  at 
North  Dakota  State  University.  The  con- 
tinuing bloodshed  in  Peking  has  filled  us 
with  sorrow  and  anger.  We  know  that  the 
American  people  share  our  feelings  and  sup- 
port the  struggle  of  the  Chinese  people  to 
gain  basic  human  rights.  We  appeal  to  you 
and  your  colleagues  in  the  Senate  to  pass  a 
resolution  condemning  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment for  its  wanton  use  of  violence  against 
innocent  civilians.  We  further  hope  that  the 
United  States  government  will  use  all  the 
means  at  its  disposal  to  pressure  the  Chi- 
nese government  into  respecting  the  rights 
of  the  Chinese  people.  America  in  its  own 
revolution  received  support  from  other 
countries;  similarly,  we  hope  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  can  stand  beside  us  as  our 
people  struggle  for  freedom  and  democracy. 
Sincerely, 

Union  of  Chinese  Students 

AND  Scholars,  NDSU. 

June  4,  1989. 

Dear  Senator  Kent  Contrad:  We  Chinese 
students  studying  at  UND  are  shocked  and 
outraged  by  the  Chinese  government's 
bloody  crackdown  on  peaceful  and  bare- 
handed students  demanding  freedom  and 
democracy  in  China.  We  condemn  this  fas- 
cist act  of  the  present  Chinese  government, 
and  we  weep  and  mourn  the  death  of  thou- 
sands of  our  innocent  country  men  and 
women.  We  believe  that  this  outrageous 
slaughter  of  human  lives  is  not  only  an 
attack  on  those  Chinese  students,  but  also 
an  attack  on  the  freedom-loving  people  all 
over  the  world. 

We  call  on  all  the  people  who  love  free- 
dom and  democracy  to  join  us  in  protest  and 
condemnation.  We  respectfully  request  that 
Senator  Conrad  speak  out  in  Congress  on 
our  behalf  denouncing  the  massacre  in 
China  and  urging  the  U.S.  government  to 
take  a  stronger  action  against  this  brutal 
regime  led  by  Deng  Xiao-ping  and  Li  Peng. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Group  or  Chinese  Students. 

Mr.  CONRAD.  Mr.  President,  I 
share  their  outrage,  as  free  people  ev- 
erywhere must.  I  promised  them  that 
we  in  the  Senate  would  not  forget  the 
sacrifices  and  courage  of  the  Chinese 
students.  I  told  them  that  we  stand 
with  them. 


No  one  who  watched  their  struggles 
this  past  week  could  fail  to  be  moved. 
Today,  we  must  not  fail  to  act.  I  urge 
the  adoption  of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  react 
with  horror  and  outrage  at  the  slaugh- 
ter of  unarmed  citizens  ordered  by  the 
current  leaders  of  mainland  China. 
While  we  Americans  respect  the  right 
every  country  has  to  maintain  domes- 
tic social  order,  we  must  also  stand  up 
for  the  most  cherished  of  our  values: 
democracy  and  freedom. 

At  the  same  time,  I  applaud  Presi- 
dent Bush  for  taking  measures  which 
balance  the  desire  to  immediately  con- 
demn the  display  of  force  used  against 
the  peaceful  demonstrators  with  the 
long-term  interests  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Par  East.  Although  we 
must  act  swiftly,  we  cannot  act  rashly. 
As  a  former  envoy  to  China,  President 
Bush  is  well  aware  of  the  cultural  and 
political  factors  which  play  important 
roles  in  the  Chinese  decisionmaking 
process. 

The  measures  President  Bush  has 
taken  to  restrict  only  arms  sales 
rather  than  impose  a  general  halt  in 
Sino-American  trading  are  both  effec- 
tive and  appropriately  limited  in 
scope.  While  America  cannot  continue 
to  sell  arms  to  a  military  whose  lead- 
ers are  willing  to  move  against  its  own 
citizens,  we  must  avoid  taking  actions 
which  would  unnecessarily  injure  the 
Chinese  people. 

The  gesture  by  President  Bush  to 
sympathetically  review  visa  extention 
requests  made  by  Chinese  students  in 
the  United  States  is  a  good  start,  but  I 
believe  that  eligibility  should  be  ex- 
tended to  all  mainland  Chinese  nation- 
als currently  in  our  country.  For  ex- 
ample, a  growing  number  of  Chinese 
scholars,  teachers,  artists  and  per- 
forming artists,  trainees,  business  per- 
sons, and  their  immediate  families  are 
currently  visiting  or  residing  in  the 
State  of  Washington.  Students  are 
only  one  of  the  groups  of  Chinese  who 
justifiably  fear  returning  to  their  be- 
seiged  homeland.  As  a  compassionate 
nation,  we  should  adopt  to  flexible 
visa  extension  policy  for  all  of  our  Chi- 
nese visitors. 

The  Chinese  democracy  movement  is 
unprecedented  in  recent  history.  The 
movement  is  not  merely  the  undertak- 
ing of  naive  and  idealistic  youth,  but  is 
supported  by  Chinese  citizens  of  all 
ages.  Unlike  most  civil  rights  move- 
ments which  advocate  the  rights  of  a 
distinct  minority  against  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  majority,  the  movement  in 
China  appears  to  be  exactly  the  oppo- 
site. 

In  spreading  the  message  of  democ- 
racy, the  students  exercised  rights  and 
freedoms  guaranteed  by  the  Chinese 
Constitution— the  freedoms  of  speech, 
press,  assembly,  and  demonstration- 
rights  we  Americans  often  take  for 
granted.  The  declaration  of  martial 
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law  on  May  20  suspended  those  rights, 
yet  the  students"  quest  for  democracy 
continued  with  a  determined  spirit. 

In  the  past  few  weeks,  the  leader- 
ship of  China  had  been  unable  to  deal 
effectively  with  the  populist  move- 
ment. As  veterans  of  the  Long  March 
and  other  military  campaigns,  the 
leaders  ultimately  turned,  as  they 
have  often  done  before,  to  the  Peo- 
ple's Liberation  Army  to  crush  the 
perceived  threat  to  their  monopoly  of 
power. 

The  choice  to  use  military  tactics 
was  ill-advised  and  immoral.  The  ad- 
versaries were  neither  soldiers  nor 
guerrillas,  but  students.  Their  weap- 
ons were  not  tanks  and  guns,  but 
words  and  ideas  which  struck  a  re- 
sponsive chord  with  the  workers  and 
other  common  people— as  well  as  with 
many  youmg  soldiers  and  officers  who 
were  called  upon  to  quell  the  demon- 
strations. 

Let  me  underscore  that  my  commen- 
tary on  the  use  of  deadly  force  is  not 
an  indictment  of  all  Chinese  leaders, 
many  of  whom  apparently  called  for 
restraint.  Unfortunately,  these  more 
moderate  members  of  the  goverrmient 
so  far  have  not  prevailed  in  the  con- 
tinuing behind-the-scenes  power 
struggle. 

We  similarly  must  exercise  caution 
in  our  condemnation  of  the  entire 
military.  The  military,  like  the  politi- 
cal leadership,  appears  to  be  deeply  di- 
vided. In  early  confrontations,  some 
soldiers  seemed  to  sympathize  with 
the  demonstrators  after  learning  of 
their  views.  One  of  the  army  garrisons 
charged  to  defend  Beijing,  the  38th 
Field  Army,  refused  orders  to  move 
against  the  demonstrators.  Reports 
have  indicated  that  troops  have 
clashed  with  other  troops  in  the  out- 
skirts of  the  capital  city. 

The  damage  to  China's  reputation  is 
tremendous.  By  resisting  the  inevita- 
ble—vainly, and  now  violently,  trying 
to  constrain  freedom— its  current  lead- 
ers will  continue  to  alienate  China 
from  the  rest  of  the  modem  world. 
The  economic  reforms  which  Deng 
Xiaoping  so  carefully  orchestrated 
over  the  past  decade  may  be  for 
naught.  His  role  in  Chinese  history  as 
the  great  economic  reformer  who 
brought  China  and  the  Soviet  Union 
together  after  30  years  of  division  is 
being  overshadowed  by  his  involve- 
ment in  the  savage  assault  against 
pesuieful  demonstrators  who  tried  to 
build  on  his  accomplishments.  Unless 
the  bloodshed  is  halted  soon,  Deng 
will  be  linked  in  history  to  the  slaugh- 
ter much  as  Mao  Zedong  is  associated 
with  the  Cultural  Revolution  and  the 
infamous  Red  Guard. 

Notions  of  democracy  and  individual 
freedoms  guaranteed  by  the  Chinese 
Constitution  can  be  suppressed  but 
cannot  be  eradicated.  Further,  as  we 


nomic  and  political  reforms  proceed 
hand  in  hand.  Despite  heightened  ef- 
forts to  suppress  the  democracy  move- 
ment in  cities  throughout  China,  the 
current  leaders  eventually  must  ac- 
knowledge that  progress  and  change 
are  inevitable  for  the  students  are  the 
future  of  China. 

I  denounce  the  violence  which  the 
current  Chinese  leaders  have  brought 
on  their  coimtry,  but  I  am  encouraged 
by  the  determined  young  demonstra- 
tors and  their  allies  who  continue  to 
fight  for  freedom  and  democracy  de- 
spite overwhelming  odds.  Mao  Zedong 
was  wrong  in  saying  that  power  grows 
out  of  the  barrel  of  a  gun.  True  and 
lasting  power  stems  from  the  voice 
and  the  will  of  the  people. 

I  am,  therefore,  delighted  to  support 
the  Mitchell-Dole  resolution. 

CHINESE  FOREIGN  STUDENTS 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
heartily  support  this  resolution  and  I 
would  like  to  comment  on  the  situa- 
tion in  China,  and  address  our  immi- 
gration policy  toward  Chinese  nation- 
als who  are  physically  present  in  our 
country. 

Attorney  General  Thomburgh  has 
just  announced  a  blanket  grant  of  de- 
ferred departure  for  all  Chinese  na- 
tionals for  the  next  year.  While  I  cer- 
tainly agree  that  we  should  accommo- 
date many  of  the  Chinese  students 
and  some  of  the  visitors  who  are  pres- 
ently in  our  country,  I  object  to  this 
blanket  grant  of  temporary  immigra- 
tion status. 

A  blanket  status  always  provides 
benefits  to  some  number  of  people 
who  do  not  require  them.  There  are 
approximately  40,000  Chinese  foreign 
students  in  our  country,  and  over 
200,000  Chinese  visitors  here  for  busi- 
ness or  pleasure  in  our  country.  While 
generosity  and  compassion  are  clearly 
in  order  for  Chinese  nationals  at  this 
point  in  time,  an  overly  broad  re- 
sponse might  well  undercut  the  Ameri- 
can public's  support  for  proper  re- 
sponses under  our  immigration  laws  in 
the  future 


avoid  by  passage  of  the  Refugee  Act  of 
1980. 

In  short,  I  believe  we  should  extend 
the  assistance  to  Chinese  foreign  stu- 
dents who  might  face  violence  or  mis- 
treatment if  returned,  and  then  care- 
fully review  the  situation  to  see  if 
these  benefits  should  be  terminated, 
extended,  granted  to  additional  classes 
of  people  from  China.  However,  the 
administration  has  extended  the  grant 
of  immigration  benefits  too  broadly, 
and  I  think  we  may  regret  that  deci- 
sion. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President, 
as  a  cosponsor  of  the  pending  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  142).  I  rise  to  speak  in  its 
support.  A  terrible  tragedy  is  unfold- 
ing in  China  today.  By  choosing  to 
quell  the  grassroots  prodemocracy 
movement  in  China  with  deadly  mili- 
tary force,  China's  aging,  reactionary 
leaders  have  clearly  demonstrated 
that  their  lust  for  power  and  privilege 
outweighs  their  concern  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  people  they  govern.  By  or- 
dering the  violent  dispersal  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  students  and  or- 
dinary citizens  who  were  peacefully 
demonstrating  for  reform.  Deng 
Xiaoping  and  Premier  Li  Peng  have 
shown  that  China's  leadership  is  nei- 
ther capable  nor  worthy  of  guiding 
China  into  the  future.  But  theirs  is  a 
short-term  victory:  The  memory  of 
Tiananmen  Square.  June  4,  1989,  will 
bum  in  the  hearts  of  China's  people 
and  become  a  touchstone  for  change; 
the  party  carmot  forever  repress  the 
aspirations  of  those  who  have  once 
tasted  freedom. 

My  heart  goes  out  to  the  families 
and  friends  of  the  hundreds,  perhaps 
thousands,  of  brave  unarmed  demon- 
strators who  were  killed  by  Chinese 
troops.  I  mourn  for  them  and  for  the 
rest  of  China's  people  whose  hopes  for 
a  better  future  have  been  brutally 
dashed  by  guns  and  tanks. 

While  urging  adoption  of  Senate 
Resolution  142,  I  must  say  that  I  am 
pleased  with  the  President's  response 
to  the  crisis  thus  far,  including  the 


I  strongly  believe  we  should  provide  suspension  of  military  sales  and  a  halt 
immigration  relief  for  those  Chinese  to  high-level  military  contracts;  we 
students  whose  visas  are  about  to  certainly  should  not  be  m  the  business 
expire  and  who  might  face  potential  of  arming  a  government  which  is  re- 
violence  or  mistreatment  if  they  were  sponsible  for  killing  its  own  citizens.  I 
returned  home.  However,  some  region-  also  applaud  the  President's  decision 


al  universities  in  China  have  not  been 
the  scene  of  any  violence  whatever, 
and  we  should  not  automatically  grant 
immigration  relief  to  these  persons. 

Instead,  we  should  approach  all  re- 
quests for  immigration  relief  on  a 
case-by-case  basis.  I  have  no  problem 
at  all  with  developing  guidelines  for 
people  who  are  likely  to  face  danger— 
that  is,  students  in  the  United  States 
who  have  previously  studied  at  a  uni- 
versity in  Beijing.  However,  I  do  not 
believe   that   one's   mere   nationality 


are  witnessing  in  China  and  the  Soviet    should  qualify  someone  for  automatic 
Union,  people  are  demanding  that  eco-    treatment.  That  is  what  we  tried  to 


for  a  sympathetic  review  of  requests 
by  Chinese  students  studying  in  the 
United  States  who  seek  to  extend 
their  stays;  for  humanitarian  support, 
via  the  Red  Cross,  to  the  victims  of 
the  Chinese  Army;  and  for  a  review  of 
United  States-China  relations.  These 
are  appropriate,  reasoned  measures 
that  clearly  demonstrate  America's 
displeasure  with  the  action  of  the  Chi- 
nese Government.  If  the  violence  con- 
tinues, the  administration,  in  consulta- 
tion with  Congress,  should  consider  a 
wide  range  of  policy  options,  political 
and   economic,   and   should   consider 
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joining  forces  with  other  civilized  na- 
tions in  developing  a  unified,  interna- 
tional response  to  the  crisis. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do 
Senators  yield  back  their  remaining 
time? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  the  remaining  time  on  this 
side.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  is  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
resolution. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  100, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  78  Leg.) 
YEAS- 100 


Adams 

Garn 

McConnell 

Armstrong 

Glenn 

Melzenbaum 

Baucus 

Gore 

Mikulski 

Bentsen 

Gorton 

Mitchell 

Biden 

Graham 

Moynihan 

Bingaman 

Gramm 

Murkowski 

Bond 

Grassley 

Nickles 

Boren 

Harkin 

Nunn 

Boschwitz 

Hatch 

Packwood 

Bradley 

Hatfield 

Pell 

Breaux 

Heflin 

Pressler 

Bryan 

Heinz 

Pryor 

Bumpers 

Helms 

Reid 

Burdick 

HoUings 

Riegle 

Bums 

Humphrey 

Robb 

Byrd 

Inouye 

Rockefeller 

Chalee 

Jeffords 

Roth 

Coats 

Johnston 

Rudman 

Cochran 

Kassebaum 

Sanford 

Cohen 

Kasten 

Sarbanes 

Conrad 

Kennedy 

Sasser 

Cranston 

Kerrey 

Shelby 

D'Amato 

Kerry 

Simon 

Danforth 

Kohl 

Simpson 

Daschle 

Lautenberg 

Specter 

DeConcint 

Leahy 

Stevens 

Dixon 

Levin 

Symms 

Dodd 

Lleberman 

Thurmond 

Dole 

Lolt 

Wallop 

Domenici 

Lugar 

Warner 

Durenberger 

Mack 

Wilson 

Exon 

Matsunaga 

Wirth 

Pord 

McCain 

Powler 

McClure 

UMI 


NAYS-O 

(Mr.  CONRAD  assumed  the  chair.) 

So  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  142)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble, 
reads  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  142 

Whereas  since  June  4.  1989.  thousands  of 
Chinese  students  and  workers  have  been 
killed  and  woimded  by  the  People's  Libera- 
tion Army  in  a  brutal  act  of  armed  suppres- 
sion: 

Whereas  the  Chinese  people  have  bravely 
demonstrated  their  peaceful  commitment  to 
democracy  and  human  rights  and,  in  so 
doing,  have  won  the  world's  respect  and  ad- 
miration: and 

Whereas  the  authorities  of  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  have  behaved  in  a 
mmnner  inconsistent  with  the  civilized 
norms  of  the  world's  nations  and  in  contra- 
vention of  the  principles  embodied  in  the 
Universal  Declaration  on  Human  Rights 
which  are  accepted  by  all  members  of  the 
United  Nations  Including  China. 

Resolved,  That  (a)  the  Senate  hereby— 


(1)  condemns  the  brutal  use  of  force  by 
the  authorities  of  the  Peoples  Republic  of 
China  against  unarmed  advocates  of  democ- 
racy and  human  rights  in  China  and  urges 
the  entire  international  community  to  do 
likewise: 

(2)  commends  the  President  for  his  forth- 
right statement  of  American  policy  and  sup- 
ports the  actions  taken  by  the  President  in 
pursuit  of  that  policy,  including  suspension 
of  all  goverrunent  sales  and  commercial  ex- 
ports of  arms  to  the  Government  of  the 
People's  Republic  of  China:  and 

(3)  praises  the  courageous  actions  of 
American  diplomatic  personnel  in  China  in 
seeking  to  insure  the  safety  and  well-being 
of  American  citizens  there. 

(b)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that— 

(1)  the  Chinese  students  currently  study- 
ing in  the  United  States,  whose  period  of  ad- 
mission is  expiring  and  whose  return  to 
China  could  subject  them  to  conditions  of 
violence  or  mistreatment,  should  immedi- 
ately be  granted  permission  to  extend  their 
stay  in  the  United  States  until  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
ceases  the  present  persecution  of  students 
demonstrating  for  democracy  in  their  coun- 
try: 

(2)  all  applications  to  the  Overseas  Private 
Investment  Corporation  (OPIC)  for  the  pro- 
tection of  investment  in  China  and  to  the 
Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United  States 
for  the  financing  of  trade  with  China 
should  be  reviewed  in  light  of  existing  legal 
requirements  for  adequate  human  rights 
treatment  and  the  deteriorating  condition 
of  human  rights  in  China: 

(3)  all  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
United  States  Government  charged  with 
and  currently  considering  liberalization  of 
regulations  and  procedures  relating  to 
export  licenses  for  sales  to  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  should  take  into  account 
the  current  situation  in  China  in  making 
their  decisions: 

(4)  the  President  should  immediately 
begin  consultations  with  the  major  allies  of 
the  United  States  regarding  each  ally's  eco- 
nomic, commercial,  and  security  relations 
with  the  People's  Republic  of  China  in 
order  to  determine  collectively  whether 
multilateral  sanctions  are  necessary  to  dem- 
onstrate abhorrence  of  the  repressive  ac- 
tions by  the  authorities  of  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China's  against  the  people  of 
China:  and 

(5)  the  President  should  inform  the  Con- 
gress of  the  results  of  his  planned  review  of 
the  bilateral  relationship  between  the  two 
countries  and  consult  with  the  Congress  on 
further  actions  to  be  taken  based  on  unfold- 
ing events  in  China. 

(6)  The  Voice  of  America  should  increase 
its  daily  Chinese  language  programming 
service  for  broadcast  into  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  beyond  the  number  of  daily 
programming  hours  broadcast  as  of  June  6, 
1989. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


DIRE  EMERGENCY  SUPPLEMEN- 
TAL  APPROPRIATIONS,    FISCAL 

YEAR  1989 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  is  to  be  recognized  for 
an  amendment  on  South  Africa. 

The  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  my 
understanding  is  that  under  the  previ- 
ous order  the  pending  business  is  the 
amendment  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina;  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  correct. 

The  Senator  will  withhold  for  one 
moment  while  we  attempt  to  restore 
order  so  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina can  be  heard. 

If  we  can  have  order  in  the  Cham- 
ber, please,  so  the  Senate  can  transact 
business. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
that  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
will  not  leave  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  May  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  we 
can  have  order  in  the  Chamber  so  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  can  be 
heard. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Certainly. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Just  momentarily  so  I 
may  yield  time  on  this  side  to  Mr.  Lau- 
tenberg. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  141 

(Purpose:  To  strike  the  provision  dealing 
with  South  Africa) 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Helms),  for  himself  and  Mr.  Symms,  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  141. 

On  page  31,  strike  out  line  23  and  all  that 
follows  through  line  5  on  page  32. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment 
strikes  a  portion  of  the  supplemental 
appropriations  bill.  In  effect,  the 
amendment  prevents  States  and  local 
governments  from  making  foreign 
policy  regarding  the  Republic  of 
South  Africa. 
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Back  in  1986.  during  debate  on  the 
highway  bill,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  [Mr.  Symms]  offered 
an  amendment  to  strike  a  section  in 
that  bill  that  would  have  permitted 
State  and  local  governments  to  receive 
Department  of  Transportation  fund- 
ing even  if  they  ignored  competitive 
bidding  requirements  in  order  to 
bypass  firms  doing  business  with  or  in 
South  Africa.  The  provision  in  the 
supplemental  bill  is  similar,  in  its 
effect,  to  that  provision  which  was 
struck  by  the  Senate  in  1986. 
Now,  when  Senator  Symms  offered 

the  amendment  in  1986 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  may 

we  have  order,  please?    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  We  need  order  in 
the  Chamber  so  the  Senate's  business 
can  be  transacted.  Senators  will  take 
conversations  to  the  Cloakroom  and 
staff  will  cease  audible  conversation  so 
we  may  proceed. 
The  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  I>resident,  I  thank 
the  Chair  very  much  and  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Jersey. 

In  1986,  Mr.  President,  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  Senator  Symms  was 
approved  by  the  Senate  by  a  margin  of 
65  to  32.  That  occurred  on  September 
24.  1986. 

Here  is  the  issue:  In  1986,  the  then- 
Secretary  of  Transportation,  the  dis- 
tinguished Elizabeth  Hanford  Dole, 
ruled  that  cities  and  counties  could 
not  avoid  competitive  bidding  require- 
ments in  order  to  bypass  a  low  bidder 
that  did  business  with  South  Africa. 

Secretary  Dole,  then  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation,  considered  this  a 
fundamental  constitutional  issue  then. 
She  was  right.  It  still  is. 

In  1986,  Senator  Symms  said,  "We 
should  not  piecemeal  our  international 
relations  with  South  Africa.  We 
should  have  a  coordinated,  compre- 
hensive policy.  The  language  currently 
in  the  bill  sets  a  bad  precedent  for  us." 
Mr.  President,  local  governments 
and  State  governments,  have  every 
right  and  power  to  make  any  kind  of 
statement  they  may  choose  to  make 
on  matters  of  foreign  policy.  But  they 
cannot  make  foreign  policy. 

The  Bush  administration  continues 
to  hold  a  strong  and  disapproving  view 
of  language  in  the  current  bill  before 
us  and  which  I  seek  to  amend.  I  asked 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Africa,  Herman  Cohen,  two  questions 
during  his  confirmation  hearings. 

First,  I  asked  Mr.  Cohen,  "Isn't  this 
provision  a  contradiction  of  section 
606  of  the  Comprehensive  Anti-Apart- 
heid Act?"  And  Mr.  Cohen  replied, 
"Yes.  Section  606  '  •  *  limited  the 
grace  period  for  such  State  and  local 
sanctions  to  90  days  after  the  enact- 
ment of  the  act,  a  period  which  ex- 
pired over  2  years  ago.  The  cited  provi- 


sion of  H.R.  2072  would  reinstate  this 
grace  period." 

Then  I  asked  Mr.  Cohen  for  the  ad- 
ministration's position  on  the  lan- 
guage in  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill.  Mr.  Cohen  said,  "The  ad- 
ministration opposes  inclusion  of  this 
language  in  the  supplemental  bill."  At 
the  time,  the  provision  was  in  the  bill 
reported  from  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  But  it  is  still  in 
there,  and  I  seek  to  take  it  out. 

The  administration  supports  the 
pending  amendment,  and  well  the  ad- 
ministration should,  because  the  bill's 
provision  is  on  its  face  unconstitution- 
al as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

The  language  in  the  pending  bill 
raises  serious  questions  about  the  con- 
stitutionality in  addition  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  bad  policy. 

In  conclusion,  it  will  surely  be  a 
budget  buster  for  States  and  localities 
that  might  try  to  use  these  new 
powers  to  make  foreign  policy.  The 
Senate  should  strike  this  section. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  reserve 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  LAUTHENBERG.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  myself  2  minutes  of  the 
time  allocated  to  this  side. 

Mr.  President,  I  oppose  Senator 
Helms'  amendment  to  strike  the  sec- 
tion which  prohibits  the  Department 
of  Transportation  from  withholding 
funds  from  States  or  localities  because 
they  disallow  the  procurement  of 
products  made  in  South  Africa.  His 
amendment  strikes  at  the  heart  of  the 
grass  roots  antiapartheid  movement  in 
his  country,  and  should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  chairman  of 
the  Transportation  Appropriations 
Subcommittee,  I  inserted  this  provi- 
sion into  the  transportation  section  of 
the  bill  at  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Adams]  be- 
cause the  Seattle  Metro  prohibits  the 
procurement  of  South  African  goods. 
If  the  Helms  amendment  were  adopt- 
ed, Washington  State  and  many 
others  would  be  penalized  for  putting 
into  law  their  belief  that  apartheid  is 
wrong. 

Federal  transportation  laws  current- 
ly prohibit  the  Federal  Government 
from  giving  funds  to  States  and  local- 
ities for  construction  projects  unless 
these  contracts  are  awarded  through  a 
competitive  bidding  process.  In  effect, 
this  law  punishes  States  and  localities 
that  have  used  the  power  of  the  purse 
to  take  a  strong  moral  stand  against 
apartheid.  The  provision  I  have  insert- 
ed into  this  bill  would  remedy  this 
problem  by  exempting  States  and  lo- 
calities from  this  prohibition. 

The  exemption  contained  in  the  bill 
is  legally  justified,  and  is  the  right 


thing  to  do.  Twenty-four  States  and 
almost  100  cities  and  counties  have 
passed  measures  that  restrict  the  ex- 
penditure of  public  funds,  invest- 
ments, or  procurement  from  South 
Africa.  These  measures  reflect  the 
depth  of  American  conviction  that 
apartheid  is  wrong,  and  that  our  tax 
dollars  should  not  support  it.  They  are 
a  valid  expression  of  the  American 
people's  revulsion  at  a  system  that 
denies  the  majority  of  its  citizens  basic 
human  and  political  rights  because  of 
the  color  of  their  skin. 

The  competitive  bidding  standard 
for  awarding  Federal  transport  funds 
was  adopted  to  ensure  cost-effective- 
ness in  the  expenditure  of  public 
funds.  But  financial  concerns  must  at 
some  point  yield  to  moral  standards. 
This  is  such  a  point. 

It  is  clear  that  legally.  Congress  has 
the  authority  to  enact  the  provision  in 
this  bill  into  law.  The  Supreme  Court 
ruled  in  Pennhurst  State  School  and 
Hospital  versus  Halderman  that  Con- 
gress can  fix  the  terms  on  which  it  can 
disburse  money.  Since  Congress  has 
the  legal  power  to  establish  the  com- 
petitive bidding  requirement,  it  also 
has  the  power  to  waive  it  entirely. 

Nor  did  the  1986  Comprehensive  An- 
tiapartheid Act  preempt  State  and 
local  antiapartheid  measures,  as  some 
may  argue  here  today. 

The  legislative  history  of  that  meas- 
ure simply  caxmot  support  such  an  as- 
sertion. The  preemption  issue  was 
never  raised  during  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee's  consider- 
ation of  the  bill,  nor  discussed  in  its 
report.  It  was  briefly  discussed  on  the 
floor  in  a  cursory  maimer,  with  differ- 
ent members  offering  differing  inter- 
pretations of  the  issue.  The  House 
clearly  spoke  on  the  preemption  issue, 
adopting  a  resolution  that  specifically 
stated  its  intent  not  to  restrict,  nullify, 
or  affect  the  authority  of  State  and 
local  governments  to  pass  antiapart- 
heid measures. 

The  Helms  amendment  would  make 
States  and  localities  suffer  the  loss  of 
transportation  funds  because  they 
have  dared  to  take  a  strong  stand 
against  apartheid.  If  passed,  it  would 
undercut  and  weaken  all  local  and 
State  efforts  to  send  a  strong  message 
to  South  Africa  that  apartheid  is  mor- 
ally repugnant  to  the  American 
people.  By  undermining  grassroots  ef- 
forts for  continued  pressure  against 
apartheid,  it  would  also  undercut  pres- 
sure for  continued  Federal  action  on 
this  issue. 

Therefore,  I  strongly  urge  the  defeat 
of  the  Helms  amendment  so  that  the 
valiant  efforts  of  those  at  the  State 
and  local  level  aganist  apartheid  will 
not  be  undercut  or  nullified. 

Mr.  President.  I  at  this  point  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  Adams]. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Washington  is  recog- 
nized for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  thanli  the  Senator 
very  much.  I  want  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation for  his  having  placed  this 
provision  in  the  bill. 

It  is  terribly  important,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  we  understand  that  this  is 
not  a  foreign  policy  issue.  We  did  not 
have  in  the  city  of  Seattle  an  antia- 
partheid  policy  that  limited  competi- 
tion or  discriminated  against  the  bid- 
ders. Everyone  could  compete,  so  long 
as  they  did  not  use  apartheid-type 
products— in  other  words.  South  Afri- 
can products— within  their  bid. 

Mr.  President,  the  city  of  Seattle,  in 
the  State  of  Washington,  would  be  pe- 
nalized $125  million  if  this  provision  is 
not  agreed  to. 

I  was  flabbergasted  when,  as  a 
former  Secretary  of  Transportation,  I 
heard  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion was  going  to  withhold  this  federal 
funding  on  the  basis  that  Seattle's 
policy  restricted  competition.  This  is 
not  a  discriminatory  policy  at  all.  It  is 
simply  an  antiapartheid  policy  which 
prohibits  the  use  of  South  African 
products.  Seattle's  policy  is  clearly 
consistent  with  the  Federal  Antia- 
partheid Act  that  we  passed  in  the 
United  States  Congress  in  1986  and 
was  provided  for  and  allowed  by  the 
Federal  Act. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  by  now  that 
we  can  all  agree  that  South  Africa's 
apartheid  laws  are  reprehensible. 
They  are  totally  abhorrent  and  anti- 
thetical to  a  civilized  society.  That  is 
why  individuals,  organizations,  and 
public  institutions  at  every  level  of  our 
society  have  publicly  denounced  these 
laws  and  taken  antiapartheid  posi- 
tions. 

I  was  pleased  to  learn  that  Metro, 
the  transit  agency  in  King  County  in 
Washington  State,  adopted  a  local  an- 
tiapartheid policy  barring  the  acquisi- 
tion of  products  manufactured  in 
South  Africa.  I  was  shocked  when  the 
Department  of  Transportation  threat- 
ened to  cut  off  all  Federal  funds  for 
Metro's  projects  because  of  Metro's 
antiapartheid  policy.  Over  $125  mil- 
lion are  at  stake. 

The  officials  at  UMTA  and  DOT  are 
far  out  of  line  on  this  one.  In  1986  we 
enacted  the  Federal  Antiapartheid 
Act.  This  statute  prohibits  the  impor- 
tation of  certain  products  from  South 
Africa.  It  allows  local  and  State  agen- 
cies to  adopt  their  own  provisions.  Re- 
viewing the  legislative  history  of  that 
act.  it  is  absolutely  clear  to  me  that 
local  antiapartheid  provisions  are  not 
preempted  by  the  Federal  Antiapart- 
heid Act. 

So  what  prompts  DOT  to  withhold 
millions  of  dollars  in  Federal  aid  that 
have  already  been  appropriated?  They 
say  that  Metro's  policy  is  unduly  dis- 
criminatory and  exclusionary  and  that 
this  conflicts  with  the  Urban  Mass 


Transit  Act.  That  is  ridiculous.  Prohib- 
iting the  procurement  of  South  Afri- 
can products  does  not  restrict  competi- 
tion. Any  company  that  wants  to  bid 
on  a  project  can;  they  simply  cannot 
use  South  African  products.  What  is 
discriminatory  is  apartheid,  and  we 
should  not  alllow  bureaucrats  at  the 
Department  of  Transportation  to 
pimish  local  agencies  that  speak  out 
against  it. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  is  op- 
posed by  the  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  and  the  chairmen 
of  the  Transportation  and  the  Foreign 
Operations  Subcommittees.  I  urge 
that  it  be  defeated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  2  minutes  has  expired. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  hope  that  this 
amendment  will  be  defeated  or  will  be 
tabled. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy]. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
join  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  in 
urging  that  the  Senate  reject  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina.  Let  there  be  no  mis- 
take about  what  this  amendment  is: 
an  effort  to  gut  the  grassroots,  anti- 
apartheid movement  across  this 
Nation. 

Two  years  ago,  this  body  debated 
whether  the  Antiapartheid  Act  of  1986 
might  have  the  effect  of  preempting 
State  and  local  action  against  apart- 
heid. I  was  joined  then  by  such  distin- 
guished law  experts  as  Larry  Tribe  of 
Harvard  in  stating  in  unequivocal 
terms  that  the  1986  Act  would  not  pre- 
empt State  and  local  measures  to 
divest  holdings  in  South  Africa  or  to 
limit  dealings  with  companies  doing 
business  there.  Let  us  not  refute  that 
principle  2  years  later  by  enacting  this 
legislation. 

To  date,  some  24  States  and  nearly 
100  cities  and  counties  across  our 
Nation  have  enacted  laws  or  other 
binding  antiapartheid  measure  re- 
stricting public  funds,  investments  and 
procurement  and  contracting  prac- 
tices. These  measures  reflect  the  deep 
abhorrence  of  the  American  people  for 
the  brutal  system  of  apartheid.  They 
reflect  the  will  of  the  people  and  as 
their  elected  representatives,  we  have 
a  responsibility  to  defend  them. 

The  issue  before  us  is  not  competi- 
tive bidding  of  contracts— you  will  find 
no  stronger  supporter  of  that  provi- 
sion than  myself  and  my  colleagues 
here  tonight  who  join  me  in  opposing 
the  amendment  before  us.  Rather,  the 
issue  is  a  provision  in  the  supplemen- 
tal bill  to  alter  a  law  that  penalizes 
States  and  localities  whose  people 
have  chosen  to  take  a  stand  against 
apartheid. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  a  responsibil- 
ity to  stand  up  for  those  who  stand 
against  apartheid. 


For  those  reasons  and  for  those  that 
have  been  outlined  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey,  I  urge  that  this 
amendment  be  defeated.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  for  yielding 
time. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 

1  yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Simon]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  recognized  for 

2  minutes. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
offered  here  is,  first  of  all,  a  threat  to 
24  States  and  almost  100  cities,  includ- 
ing the  city  of  Chicago  in  my  State.  It 
is  clearly  a  step  backward. 

When  we  should  be  on  the  forefront 
of  sending  a  strong  signal  to  every 
nation  on  the  face  of  the  Earth  that 
we  want  to  get  rid  of  apartheid,  in- 
stead we  are  slipping  backward. 

I  want  this  Nation  to  send  a  strong 
signal.  We  did  it  2  years  ago,  3  years 
ago.  I  do  not  want  us  to  start  slipping 
backward. 

Instead  of  adopting  this  resolution, 
we  ought  to  be  adopting  a  resolution 
commending  24  States  and  the  100 
cities  that  have  stood  up  for  the  ideals 
of  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  this  issue  ought  to  be 
very,  very  clear.  I  hope  this  amend- 
ment will  be  rejected  and  with  all  due 
respect  to  my  friend  from  North  Caro- 
lina. I  hope  his  next  amendment  will 
be  rejected  also.  They  both  send  the 
wrong  signal  to  the  people  of  this 
Nation  and  the  people  of  the  world. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  How  much 
time  do  we  have  left? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Two 
and  a  half  minutes. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  I  yield  2  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Moynihan]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized 
for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  position  so  ably 
set  forth  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  and  others  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle.  I  believe,  sir,  this  question  first 
arose  in  the  context  of  an  action  taken 
in  the  city  of  New  York.  On  that  occa- 
sion I  said,  and  I  repeat  this  evening: 
We  are  not  dealing  with  an  issue  of 
foreign  policy.  We  are  dealing  with  an 
issue  of  the  spirit  of  the  American 
Constitution.  Prom  the  day  this  Union 
of  States  was  formed,  we  have  found 
that  citizens,  communities.  States, 
feeling  strongly  about  moral  or  ethical 
issues  in  world  affairs,  have  made 
their  position  clear,  and  have  under- 
taken actions  that  affect  them  and 
them  alone.  Often  we  have  found  that 
with  time,  as  we  are  seeing,  those 
views  spread,  they  gain  ascendancy, 
and  policy  rises  from  the  grassroots  of 
the  Nation  to  the  Nation's  Capital. 

That  is  the  kind  of  country  we  were 
founded  to  be  and  which  this  amend- 
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President, 
lator  from 

:ER.    The 
gnized  for 


::ER.   The 
recognized 


ment  would  impair.  I  hope  it  will  be 
defeated,    with   great   respect   to   its 
sponsor.  This  is  not  the  spirit  of  the 
American  people  or  its  Constitution. 
I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
before  I  yield  baclc  the  remainder  of 
my  time  I  would  like  to  just  make  one 
more  remark  and  that  is  to  say  the 
fight  against  apartheid  has  been  ap- 
pallingly weak.  Recently  we  saw  a  sen- 
tence of  death  imposed  on  14  blacks  in 
South  Africa  for  a  murder  in  which 
the  evidence  says  that  many  of  them 
were  not  directly  involved.  And  it  is 
time  that  we  reaffirmed  our  decision 
in  1986  that  we  are  going  to  battle 
apartheid  wherever  we  can. 

I  move,  Mr.  President,  to  table  the 
motion   made   by   the  Senator   from 
North  Carolina  and  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
Mr.    HELMS.    Mr.    President,    how 

much  time  do  I  have?     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  inform  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  that  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  still  has  time  remain- 
ing on  the  amendment. 

Therefore,    the    motion    to    table 

would  not  be  appropriate  at  this  time. 

Mr.     LAUTENBERG.     How     much 

time,  if  the  Senator  would  yield?  Is 

there  any  time  left  on  this  side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Four 
seconds  on  your  side. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  I  will  hold  the 
4  seconds  and  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  retains  5 
minutes  and  38  seconds. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  some- 
times when  I  hear  debate  in  this 
Chamber,  and  I  say  this  with  all  due 
respect  of  my  colleague,  I  feel  like 
Alice  in  Wonderland.  I  heard  my  col- 
leagues say  we  sent  a  strong  message 
on  this  issue  2  years  ago. 

Well,  over  2  years  ago,  in  the  fall  of 
1986,  the  Senate  voted  twice  by  almost 
2  to  1  margins  for  the  position  that  I 
am  advocating  right  now.  The  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  is  not  urging 
some  new  novel  approach  or  interpre- 
tation. The  appropriations  bill  now 
pending  changes  the  law,  and  that  is 
exactly  opposite  to  what  has  been  said 
here  on  the  floor. 

On  Aug\ist  15,  1986,  the  Senate  de- 
feated an  amendment  to  the  Compre- 
hensive Antiapartheid  Act  of  1986 
which  would  have  permitted  these 
State  and  local  Initiatives  to  continue 
and  proliferate,  as  Senator  Kennedy 
advocates  now  and  advocated  then.  He 
said  something  about  constitution- 
ality. I  do  not  know  what  he  is  talking 
about  because  the  Senate  rejected  his 
position  in  1986.  not  once  but  twice. 

So  I  do  not  know  what  the  Senator 
is  talking  about  when  he  says:  Protect 
the  Constitution.  That  is  a  novelty  for 
him,  maybe.  But  the  vote  was  64  to  35. 


Subsequently,  the  Senate  adopted  a 
provision,  section  606,  that  granted 
States  and  localities  the  period  of  90 
days  to  change  their  laws  before  the 
Federal  Government  could  exercise  its 
right  to  withhold  funding  from  States 
and  localities  desiring  contract  awards 
to  firms  doing  business  in  South 
Africa.  That  90-day  period  ended  early 
in  1987. 

I  am  very  much  interested,  and  have 
done  a  little  research  on  this  matter. 
Mr.  President.  I  heard  the  words  of 
Senator  Lugar  who  was  then  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  when  he  explained  to 
the  Senate  the  importance  of  that 
bill's  provisions  during  the  consider- 
ation of  the  antiapartheid  bill. 

We  are  arguing  against  an  amend- 
ment proposing  to  grant  States  and  lo- 
calities the  same  new  authority  now 
proposed  in  the  supplemental  appro- 
priation bill.  Senator  Lugar  said  in 
1986: 

I  would  just  say,  however  drafted,  the 
•  •  •  amendment  raises  that  question  of 
Federal  preemption.  Does  S.  2701.  the  bill  in 
front  of  us,  occupy  the  field  with  regard  to 
U.S.  law  on  apartheid  and  thereby  super- 
sede or  preempt  all  State  and  local  laws  on 
that  subject? 

The  answer  to  the  question  for  the 
moment  is  it  does.  In  the  event  the  •  *  * 
amendment  is  adopted,  it  would  not. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  remainder  of  Senator 
LuGAR's  statement  of  1986  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

We  are  back  into  a  situation  in  which 
local  and  State  governments  may  express 
their  viewpoints  in  law,  in  essence  adopt 
their  own  foreign  policies  in  my  judgment. 

Let  me  just  say  the  reasons  for  Federal 
preemption  of  this  field  are  clear:  foreign 
policy  is  the  domain  of  the  national  Govern- 
ment. Foreign  relations  are  national  rela- 
tions. We  cannot  have  individual  States  and 
cities  establishing  their  own  foreign  policies. 
As  Madison  said  in  Federalist  No.  42: 

If  we  are  to  be  one  nation  in  any  respect, 
it  clearly  ought  to  be  in  respect  to  other  na- 
tions. 

Although  Congress  could  permit  State 
and  local  governments  to  enforce  their  own 
antiapartheid  laws,  the  wisdom  of  Federal 
preemption  is  particularly  sound  in  an  area 
such  as  antiapartheid  policies  where  there 
are  different  approaches  to  the  issue. 

Some  cities  and  counties  believe  the  ap- 
propriate United  States  policy  is  total  disen- 
gagement from  South  Africa  by  all  United 
States  firms;  others  believe  United  States 
finns  are  a  force  for  change  and  should  be 
encouraged  to  remain  in  South  Africa.  Sup- 
pose some  States  refused  to  do  business 
with  firms  operating  In  South  Africa  while 
other  States  required  firms  wanting  to  do 
business  with  them  to  remain  in  South 
Africa?  The  message  to  South  Africa  would 
be  unclear;  the  effect  on  United  States  com- 
merce could  be  disastrous. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  propo- 
nents of  the  sanctions  bill  argued, 
among  other  reasons  to  adopt  that 
bill,  that  Federal  legislation  was  neces- 


sary to  set  clear  U.S.  policy.  It  was 
argued  that  Federal  legislation  would 
preempt  what  was  then  emerging  as  a 
proliferation  of  State  and  local  laws 
attempting  to  deal  with  the  South  Af- 
rican situation. 

Similarly,  the  Senate  voted  on  Sep- 
tember 24,  1986,  64-35,  on  the  1987 
highway  bill  for  the  Symms  amend- 
ments as  mentioned  earlier  to  strike  a 
provision  that  would  have  allowed 
States  and  localities  to  set  their  own 
terms  and  conditions  with  respect  to 
South  Africa. 

The  Helms  amendment  is  consistent 
with  the  Senate's  earlier  actions— pre- 
serving the  supremacy  of  legislation  in 
the  area  of  foreign  policy. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Let  me  read  the  admin- 
istration's position  on  this  amend- 
ment. The  administration  strongly 
supports  this  amendment: 

Restrictions  on  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation (DOT)  Grants.— A  provision  was 
added  to  the  bill  that  would  ensure  that 
States  and  localities  do  not  lose  DOT  funds 
because  the  grantee  has  a  policy  prohibiting 
the  procurement  of  products  manufactured 
in  South  Africa.  The  language  is  objection- 
able on  policy  grounds  because  it  allows 
State  and  local  law  to  dictate  foreign  policy. 
It  would  also  stand  in  the  way  of  competi- 
tive contracting  by  protecting  discriminato- 
ry practices. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  complete  text  of  my 
questions  to  Ambassador  Cohen,  and 
his  responses  thereto,  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Supplemental  Appropriation 
Sen.  Helms:  Follow-up:  59.  Under  Chapter 
IX,  Department  of  Transportation,  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee's  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill.  H.R.  2072.  a  pro- 
vision states  that.  "Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  this  or  any  other  law, 
none  of  the  funds  provided  by  this  or  any 
previous  Act  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation shall  be  withheld  from  State  or 
local  grantees  for  any  reason  related  to  the 
adoption  by  any  such  grantee  of  a  policy 
prohibiting  the  procurement  of  products 
manufactured  or  fabricated  in  the  Republic 
of  South  Africa. 

Isn't  this  provision  a  contradiction  of  Sec. 
606  of  the  Comprehensive  Anti-Apartheid 
Act  of  1986.  P.L.  99-440? 

What  is  the  Administration's  position  on 
the  inclusion  of  the  House  Committee  lan- 
guage in  the  supplemental  bill? 

Answer:  (a)  "ifes.  Section  606  of  the  Com- 
prehensive Anti-Apartheid  Act  of  1986  limit- 
ed the  grace  period  for  such  State  and  local 
sanctions  to  90  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  Act.  a  period  which  expired 
over  two  years  ago.  The  cited  provision  of 
H.R.  2072  would  effectively  reinstate  this 
grace  period. 

(b)  The  Administration  opposes  the  inclu- 
sion of  this  language  in  the  supplemental 
bill. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  2  minutes  16  seconds  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
interest  of  time,  I  am  going  to  yield 
my  time  back  in  a  moment.  I  am  not 
going  to  do  it  yet,  but  I  urge  Senators 
to  thinli  about  what  they  are  doing 
when  they  vote  on  the  Lautenberg 
motion  to  table  the  amendment.  What 
they  will  be  doing  if  they  support  the 
distinguished  Senator's  motion  is  to 
say  that  the  Federal  Government  is 
not  preeminent  in  the  conduct  of  for- 
eign policy.  The  Senate  would  be 
thereby  distributing  that  responsibil- 
ity to  States  and  localities  all  over  the 
country.  It  is  bad  policy  and  it  is  un- 
constitutional, in  my  judgment. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  yielded  back  time  on  his 
side. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  table  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina,  Senator 
Helms,  and  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  table  the  Helms  amendment.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
HtJMPHREY]  and  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mrs.  Kassebaum]  are  neces- 
s&rilv  &bs6nt 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  69, 
nays  29,  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  79  Leg.] 


UMI 


YEAS— 69 

Adams 

Exon 

Malsunaga 

Baucus 

Ford 

McCain 

Bentsen 

Powler 

Metzenbaum 

Biden 

Glenn 

Mikulski 

Btngaman 

Gore 

Mitchell 

Boren 

Gorton 

Moynihan 

Bradley 

Graham 

Nunn 

Breaux 

Harkin 

Packwood 

Bryan 

Hatfield 

Pell 

Bumpers 

Heflin 

Pryor 

Burdick 

Heinz 

Reid 

Byrd 

Hollings 

Riegle 

Chafee 

Inouye 

Robb 

Cohen 

Jeffords 

Rockefeller 

Conrad 

Johnston 

Sanford 

Cranston 

Kennedy 

Sarbanes 

D'Amato 

Kerrey 

Sasser 

Danforth 

Kerry 

Shelby 

Daschle 

Kohl 

Simon 

DeConcini 

Lautenberg 

Specter 

Dixon 

Leahy 

Stevens 

Oodd 

Levin 

Wilson 

Durenberger 

Lieberman 
NAYS— 29 

Wirth 

Annstrong 

Coats 

Gam 

Bond 

Cochran 

Gramm 

Bflschwitz 

Dole 

Grassley 

Bums 

Domenici 

Hatch 

Helms 

McConnell 

Simpson 

Simpson 

Symms 

Warner 

Kasten 

Murkowski 

Symms 

Specter 

Thurmond 

Wilson 

Loll 

Nickles 

Thurmond 

Stevens 

Wallop 

Wirth 

Lugar 

Pressler 

Wallop 

Mack 

Roth 

Warner 

NAYS— 0 

McClure 

Rudman 

NOT  VOTING- 

-1 

NOT  VOTING- 

-2 

Humphrey 

Humphrey  Kassebaum 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
amendment  No.  141  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  motion  to  table  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  137 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  question  recurs 
on  the  Kasten  amendment  No.  137 
with  an  amendment  in  the  second 
degree  by  the  Senator  from  Maine, 
amendment  No.  138.  It  is  nondebata- 
ble. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  parlia- 
mentary inquiry:  The  question  before 
the  Senate  now  is  the  Kasten  motion 
to  table  the  Kasten  amendment.  Is 
thSit.  correct^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  to  lay 
on  the  table  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin.  On  this  ques- 
tion, the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hamsphire  [Mr. 
Humphrey]  is  necessary  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Shelby).  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
in  the  Chamber  who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  0, 
nays  99,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  80  Leg.] 
NAYS-99 


Adams 

Durenberger 

Lieberman 

ArmstroriK 

Exon 

Lolt 

Baucus 

Ford 

Lugar 

Bentsen 

Fowler 

Mack 

Biden 

Gam 

Matsunaga 

Bingaman 

Glenn 

McCain 

Bond 

Gore 

McClure 

Boren 

Gorton 

McConnell 

Boschwilz 

Graham 

Metzenbaum 

Bradley 

Gramm 

Mikulski 

Breaux 

Grassley 

Mitchell 

Bryan 

Harkin 

Moynihan 

Bumpers 

Hatch 

Murkowski 

Burdick 

Hatfield 

Nickles 

Burns 

Heflin 

Nunn 

Byrd 

Heinz 

Packwood 

Chafee 

Helms 

Pell 

Coats 

Hollings 

Pressler 

Cochran 

Inouye 

Pryor 

Cohen 

Jeffords 

Reid 

Conrad 

Johnston 

Riegle 

Cranston 

Kassebaum 

Robb 

D'Amato 

Kasten 

Rockefeller 

Danforth 

Kennedy 

Roth 

Daschle 

Kerrey 

Rudman 

DeConcini 

Kerry 

Sanford 

Dixon 

Kohl 

Sarbanes 

Dodd 

L>autenberg 

Sasser 

Dole 

Leahy 

Shelby 

Domenici 

Levin 

Simon 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
Amendment  No.  137  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized.  The 
Senate  is  not  in  order.  If  the  Senators 
will  clear  the  well,  the  majority  leader 
is  entitled  to  be  heard. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  138,  AS  MODIFIED,  TO 
AMENDMENT  NO.   137 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  the  pending 
business  is  the  Mitchell  amendment  to 
the  Kasten  amendment;  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  correct. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President, 
unless  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Wisconsin  wishes  to  debate  it 
further.  I  believe  the  Senate  is  ready 
to  vote  on  my  amendment. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Yes. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  I  say  to  the  majority 
leader  that  not  only  do  I  not  want  to 
debate  but  I  am  willing  to  allow  the 
Mitchell  amendment  to  be  adopted  by 
a  voice  vote.  I  intend  to  vote  for  it.  So 
if  we  wanted  to  save  15  minutes  we 
could  simply  adopt  the  Mitchell 
amendment  and  then  proceed  through 
other  kinds  of  amendments  if  that 
would  be  the  majority  leader's  choice. 
We  do  not  have  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
the  Mitchell  amendment  at  this  time, 
and  in  my  view  they  are  not  necessary, 
although  it  may  be  necessary  in  the 
views  of  others. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  am  grateful  for 
the  Senator's  gracious  gesture  but  a 
number  of  my  colleagues  have  ex- 
pressed an  interest  in  a  rollcall  vote. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  request 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate?  If  not,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Maine. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 
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Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Sanford]  is  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Humphrey]  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  98, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  81  Leg.] 


AMENDMENT  NO.   142 

(Purpose:  To  repeal  section  89  of  the 
Internal  Review  Code  of  1986) 
Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
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So  the  amendment  (No.  138),  as 
modified,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  If  I  may  have  the 
attention  of  Senators,  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin now  intends  to  offer  a  further 
perfecting  amendment  and  that  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee  will  oppose  that  amend- 
ment but  that  both  have  expressed  to 
me  their  intention  to  conduct  a  very 
brief  debate  on  the  subject. 

Accordingly,  Senators  should  be 
aware  that  within  a  few  minutes— I 
cannot  say  precisely  how  long  because 
I  do  not  want  to  unfairly  limit  either 
of  them— there  will  be  another  vote  on 
or  in  relation  to  the  amendment  about 
to  be  offered  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin. 


The      Senator      from      Wisconsin      [Mr. 
Kasten]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
142  to  amend  No.  137  as  amended. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted, insert  the  following: 

SFX  .      .  REPEAL  OF  SEtTION  89. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  89  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1986  (relating  to  bene- 
fits provided  under  certain  employee  benefit 
plans)  is  repealed. 

(b)  Conforming  Changes.— Not  later  than 
60  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  the 
Secretary's  delegate  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  such  technical  and  conforming 
changes  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1986  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
amendment  made  by  subsection  (a). 

(c)  Effective    Date.— The    amendments 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  peri- 
ods beginning  after  December  31.  1988. 
SEC.     . 

(a)  Findings.- The  Senate  finds  that— 
(1)  section  89   of  the  Internal  Revenue 

Code  of  1986  imposes  an  intolerable  burden 
of  compliance  upon  employers. 

(b)  Sense  of  the  Senate.— It  is  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  that: 

(1)  all  the  section  89  rules  should  be  de- 
layed for  1  year. 

(2)  the  section  89  nondiscrimination  rules 
should  be  repealed  and  replaced  with  non- 
discrimination rules  which— 

(A)  employers  can  understand  and  admin- 
ister without  great  expense,  and 

(B)  achieve  the  goals  of  section  89  in  en- 
suring that  health  benefits  are  provided  in  a 
nondiscriminatory  manner, 

(3)  the  special  problems  faced  by  small 
businesses  should  be  taken  into  account  in 
the  rewriting  of  the  nondiscrimination 
rules, 

(4)  onerous  penalties  on  innocent  employ- 
ees for  an  employer's  failure  to  satisfy  the 
section  89  qualification  rules  should  be  re- 
pealed, and 

(5)  the  Congress  should  address  the  legis- 
lation described  in  the  preceding  para- 
graphs as  soon  as  possible  but.  in  no  event, 
should  such  legislation  be  addressed  later 
than  in  the  context  of  the  budget  reconcilia- 
tion bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  is  not  in  order.  If  Senators  will 
take  their  seats  and  clear  the  well,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  entitled  to 
be  heard.  Senators  will  clear  the  well. 
The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve I  have  been  recognized. 

I  would  like  to  yield  without  losing 
my  right  to  the  floor  to  the  minority 
leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  is  not  in  order. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin.  I  would 
like  to  inquire  of  the  majority  leader 
after  the  vote  on  this  Kasten  amend- 


ment, would  the  majority  leader  give 
us  any  idea  what  may  follow  that? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  It  is  my  hope  that 
we  will  be  able  to  finally  dispose  of  the 
Kasten  amendment  this  evening.  I 
apologize  to  Members  of  the  Senate 
for  going  beyond  the  hour  of  7  o'clock 
for  votes,  but  it  has  become  necessary 
in  view  of  the  importance  of  the  sup- 
plemental appropriations  bill. 

I  cannot  state  at  this  time  what  will 
occur  beyond  that.  However,  I  will 
make  an  announcement  at  or  immedi- 
ately following  the  next  vote  on  the 
Kasten  amendment. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Republi- 
can leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
could  have  the  attention  of  the 
Senate,  I  do  not  intend  to  take  much 
time  at  all. 

What  we  have  done  here  is  just 
come  forward  with  essentially  a  compi- 
lation of  the  last  2  hours  of  work,  or 
hour  and  a  half  of  work  of  the  Senate. 
The  amendment  that  I  have  sent 
forward  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute, 
in  effect  combines  the  two  unanimous 
votes  that  just  took  place,  a  unani- 
mous vote  in  favor  of  a  repeal  along 
with  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
there  ought  to  be  reform. 

The  Senate  is  on  record  on  both, 
but,  because  of  the  parliamentary  pro- 
cedure, one  amendment  displaced  an- 
other. 

The  Senate  simply  now  votes  "aye," 
in  favor  of  the  Kasten  amendment, 
and  it  says  the  Senate  is  in  favor  of 
repeal,  and  if  we  cannot  get  repeal,  we 
are  in  favor  of  reform. 

The  key  part  of  this  amendment  is 
that  it  pressures  particularly  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  in  the  House, 
because  the  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee  here  has  said  he  is  going  to 
move  forward  on  reform.  But  we  do 
not  have  that  assurance  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  from  Chair- 
man RosTENKOWSKi.  So  this  amend- 
ment in  effect  combines  the  last  two 
votes,  which  were  unanimous  votes. 
We  all  have  voted  for  repeal,  and  we 
all  have  voted  for  reform,  if  necessary. 
It  combines  the  will  of  the  Senate, 
based  on  the  last  two  unanimous 
votes. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Senators  to  an  article  which  I 
asked  to  be  distributed.  It  is  an  editori- 
al from  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  The 
editorial  is  entitled  "Vote  Fogging 
101,"  as  you  could  go  to  school  to  do  a 
little  vote  fogging  to  protect  your 
voting  record. 

We  are  in  the  unbelievable  position 
in  the  Senate  right  now  of  having  a 
number  of  people  on  the  floor  here  co- 
sponsoring  delay;  a  number  of  people 
on  the  floor  here  cosponsoring  repeal; 
a  sense-of-the-Senate  resolution  which 
we  adopted,  98  to  nothing,  on  the  min- 
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imum  wage  bill  but  then  2  hours  after 
we  adopted  the  98  to  0  sense-of-the- 
Senate,  we,  by  a  vote  of  56  to  42  re- 
fused to  delay  because  we  needed  to 
get  60  votes  and  we  only  got  56. 

We,  tonight,  have  voted  unanimous- 
ly in  favor  of  repeal  and  we,  tonight, 
have  voted  unanimously  in  favor  of 
reform. 

Now,  talk  about  being  on  all  differ- 
ent sides  of  all  these  different  issues, 
but  yet  if  we  do  not  adopt  the  Kasten 
amendment  that  is  pending,  we  still 
have  done  nothing  with  regard  to  sec- 
tion 89.  We  are  exactly  where  we 
would  have  been  if  we  had  not  cospon- 
sored  anything  about  delay,  if  we  had 
not  cosponsored  anything  about 
repeal,  if  we  had  not  had  the  sense-of- 
the-Senate  and  if  we  had  not  had  a  56 
to  42  vote.  And  now  we  are  all  on 
record,  unanimously  on  repeal  and 
unanimously  on  reform. 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  the  Senate 
wants  repeal  and  if  we  cannot  get 
repeal,  either  through  the  Senate  or 
from  the  House  of  Representatives, 
then  we  will  settle  for  reform. 

My  amendment  simply  says  what  we 
voted  on  unanimously  a  half  hour  ago 
and  what  we  voted  on  unanimously  15 
minutes  ago  ought  to  be  combined  in 
one  vote.  We  then  are  in  favor  of 
repeal.  If  not  repeal,  then  reform. 
This  does  not  preclude  the  work  of  the 
Finance  Committee.  It  does  not  pre- 
clude the  work  of  anyone.  It  simply 
says  we  are  going  to  repeal  and  if  we 
cannot  repeal  we  are  going  to  get 
reform. 

We  are  all  on  record  in  favor  of  both 
parts  of  this  amendment  and  I  would 
hope  that  my  amendment  would  be 
adopted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  introduced  a  piece  of  legislation 
today  that  will  make  the  major  modifi- 
cations in  section  89  that  all  of  us,  I 
think,  want  to  bring  about.  There  is  no 
question  that  the  objectives  of  section 
89  as  originally  promulgated  were 
something  that  we  would  want  to 
strive  for.  We  must  try  to  do  away 
with  discrimination  in  the  use  of  the 
tax  benefit  for  employer-paid  health 
insurance.  We  must  be  fair  to  employ- 
ees and  management  alike.  To  try  to 
see  that  those  goals  are  properly 
achieved,  we  have  introduced  legisla- 
tion that  has  approximately  50  co- 
sponsors. 

I  have  assured  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  that  we  will  proceed  on  that. 
We  will  mark  it  up  next  week,  and 
hopefully  have  it  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  next  week.  That  will  be  our  ob- 
jective. 

What  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
has  introduced  as  his  amendment,  as  I 
imderstand  it,  is  exactly  what  he  had 
prepared  before.  Whatever  we  do  on 
section  89  has  to  be  done  within  the 
context  of  the  budget  problems  that 


we  are  facing.  This  is  an  absolute  vio- 
lation of  section  311  of  the  Budget 
Act. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  raise  the  point 
of  order  against  the  Kasten  amend- 
ment on  the  grounds  that  it  does  vio- 
late section  311  of  the  Budget  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  KASTE3«I.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  waive  title  III  and  title  IV  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  as 
amended  which  contain  points  of 
order  against  my  amendment,  for  the 
purpose  only  of  considering  my 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  briefly  put  this  issue  in 
some  perspective  and  respond  to  one 
of  the  points  made  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Every  Senator  is  free  to  characterize 
his  or  her  vote  as  he  or  she  sees  fit. 
But  a  vote  against  tabling  the  Kasten 
amendment  was  not  a  unanimous  vote 
for  repeal  of  section  89.  If  no  one  else 
does  not  favor  repeal,  I  do  not  favor 
repeal  and  therefore  I  want  to  make 
clear  that  my  vote  against  tabling 
carmot  and  should  not  be  construed  as 
a  vote  in  favor  of  repeal  of  section  89. 

On  many  occasions  here  when  Sena- 
tors cast  votes  against  motions  to  table 
for  a  variety  of  reasons,  each  Senator 
is  free  to  characterize  his  or  her  vote 
as  he  or  she  wishes.  But  let  there  be 
no  question  about  the  fact  that  there 
has  not  been  here  a  unanimous  vote  in 
favor  of  repeal  of  section  89. 

Mr.  President,  just  briefly  on  the 
merits.  It  is  a  fundamental  principle  of 
American  law  that  public  funds  de- 
rived from  all  of  the  taxpayers  cannot 
be  used  in  a  manner  which  discrimi- 
nates against  some  of  them.  That  prin- 
ciple has  been  applied  in  virtually 
every  area  of  American  life  and  it  ap- 
plies here  as  well. 

The  entire  purpose  of  the  section  89 
antidiscrimination  rule  as  proposed  by 
President  Ronald  Reagan,  as  support- 
ed by  President  George  Bush,  is  to 
prevent  discrimination  in  the  use  of 
tax  moneys  in  the  provision  of  health 
insurance  by  employers  and  employ- 
ees. 

I  earlier  said  it  was  indisputable  that 
there  has  been  discrimination.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  challenged 
that  and  I  accept  his  statement  and 
therefore  say  it  plainly  is  disputable.  I 
believe  there  has  been  evidence  of  dis- 
crimination and  it  is  discrimination  of 
a  particularly  reprehensible  sort.  Be- 
cause what  it  does  is  to  levy  a  tax  on 
all  of  the  workers  in  the  factory  that 
can  then  be  used  to  the  benefit  of  the 
owner  of  the  factory.  It  is  a  redistribu- 
tion of  tax  moneys  to  up  the  income 
scale.  It  takes  money  from  those  at 
the  very  bottom  of  the  income  scale 
and  permits  it  to  be  applied  to  the  dis- 
criminatory benefit  of  those   at   the 


very  top.  That  is  the  principle  that  is 
at  stake  here.  That  is  the  reason  why 
President  Reagan  proposed  such  rules. 

It  has  become  very  clear  that  as  en- 
acted section  89  is  unworkable  and  it 
imposes  an  excessive  and  unnecessary 
paperwork  burden  upon  those  to 
whom  it  applies  and  therefore  it  ought 
to  be  changed.  It  ought  to  be  simpli- 
fied. And  the  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee  and  the  ranking  Republi- 
can member  of  that  committee  have 
made  clear  over  and  over  again  their 
intention  to  do  that  and  legislation 
has  been  introduced,  as  the  chairman 
has  said,  which  has  a  very  large 
number  of  cosponsors. 

But  that  is  a  very  different  thing 
from  repeal.  Because  what  repeal  says 
is  that  we  will  go  back  to  the  time  and 
the  circumstance  when  discrimination 
could  occur  in  a  manner  which  I  say  is 
inconsistent  with  the  principles  not 
only  of  American  law  but  of  tradition- 
al American  concepts  of  fairness. 

Leave  aside  the  Constitution,  leave 
aside  the  laws.  There  is  a  fundamental 
principle  of  fairness  in  our  society 
which  this  practice  offends.  And  that 
is  why  so  many  people  have  expressed 
opposition  to  permitting  it  to  contin- 
ue, and  even  if  there  is  not  the  pattern 
of  abuse,  the  potential  for  abuse  is 
very  clear. 

Everybody  agrees  it  ought  to  be 
changed,  and  it  will  be  changed  in  a 
manner  that  will  reassert  fairness.  But 
do  it  in  a  way  that  does  not  impose  an 
impossible  or  intolerable  burden  upon 
those  to  whom  it  is  applicable.  I  there- 
fore urge  all  Members  of  the  Senate  to 
support  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Finance  Committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  intend  to  speak  for  more  than  a 
minute  or  two,  and  then  we  can  move 
forward  with  the  vote  on  the  budget 
waiver. 

Let  me  first  reemphasize  the  point 
that  today  in  the  debate  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Domenici]  and 
others,  along  with  me,  spoke  very 
firmly  about  the  so-called  discrimina- 
tion issue.  The  law  is  on  the  books  pre- 
venting discrimination.  There  is  evi- 
dence at  least  from  the  administra- 
tion's point  of  view  and  the  Treasury 
tax  counsel's  point  of  view,  who  is  sup- 
porting section  89.  They  are  the  ones 
who  put  it  in  place.  They  came  before 
us  in  the  Small  Business  Committee. 
We  asked  them,  "Has  there  been  a 
pattern  of  abuse?  Do  you  see  problems 
out  there?" 

The  Treasury  tax  counsel,  a  person 
named  Dana  Trier,  speaking  for  the 
administration,  which  is  now  unfortu- 
nately in  favor  of  section  89,  said  no, 
we  have  not  been  able  to  find  it.  He 
said  there  was  no  clear  pattern  of 
abuse  under  previous  law.  He  further 
stated: 
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It  is  fair  to  say  that  there  was  not  at  the 
time  of  the  1986  act  any  concrete  evidence 
that  major  groups  of  the  employees  of  com- 
panies were  going  uncovered. 

That  is  a  fact.  This  is  a  fact  that  we 
can  dispute.  Some  people  feel  that 
somehow  there  are  plans  that  are  dis- 
criminating. Treasury  cannot  find 
them,  IRS  cannot  find  them,  and  my 
small  business  groups  across  Wiscon- 
sin cannot  find  them.  No  one  is  trying 
to  put  into  place  a  discriminatory 
plan.  What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  get 
some  kind  of  reasonableness  and 
checks  and  balance. 

Finally,  the  majority  leader  is  cor- 
rect, there  is  a  fundamental  fairness 
issue.  The  fimdamental  fairness  and 
common  sense  is,  does  it  make  sense 
for  us  to  let  the  IRS  collect  $60  mil- 
lion a  year  when  the  cost  to  America  is 
likely  to  be  $900  million  or  maybe  $1 
billion? 

In  other  words,  dollars  coming  into 
the  Treasury  was  60,  that  is  the  fiscal 
note,  $60  million  the  first  year.  The 
cost  of  compliance  is  going  to  be  in  the 
billions  because  of  the  cost  of  all  the 
businesses  across  this  country  going 
through  these  tests.  So  the  question  of 
fairness  is  just  common  sense.  We  lose 
revenue,  America  loses  revenue  and 
maybe  the  Treasury  gets  $60  million 
and  it  is  not  offset. 

I  simply  want  to  say,  I  have  just 
been  given  a  piece  of  paper  and  I 
forgot,  it  is  $60  million  on  an  annual 
basis,  but  because  right  now  the  law  is 
only  scheduled  to  take  effect  in  Octo- 
ber, it  is  only  going  to  be  in  effect  for 
20  million  dollars  worth  this  year,  in 
other  words,  because  most  of  the  year 
it  is  not  going  to  be  in  effect  at  all. 

My  point  is  the  Treasury,  the 
budget,  the  question  is  it  just  a  moving 
target.  I  think  we  have  to  recognize  we 
just  voted  on  repeal  and  we  are  for  it. 
We  do  not  want  to  fog  the  votes  any 
more.  We  also  voted  on  the  fact  that 
we  want  reform,  and  reform  is  in  this 
package,  saying  that  the  Senate  wants 
to  move  forward  and  reform. 

I  think  by  combining  the  two  unani- 
mous votes,  we  have  the  package  that 
the  Senate  at  least  at  this  point  is  in 
agreement  with.  I  am  hopeful  that  we 
will  adopt  the  Kasten  amendment,  and 
that  means  we  have  to  vote  aye  in 
order  to  override  the  budget  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Of  course,  there  has 
been  discrimination.  Testimony  of  a 
counsel  to  the  Treasury  Department 
will  not  convince  me  otherwise.  That 
Is  not  the  message  that  the  Finance 
Committee  heard  from  the  same 
Treasury  Department  spokesman.  I 
used  to  be  in  the  business  of  selling  in- 
surance. I  used  to  see  these  pension 
plans,  and  I  used  to  see  these  health 
insurance  plans.  Time  and  time  again  I 
saw  situations  where  you  would  have 
perhaps  a  $1,000  benefit  for  the  em- 


ployees and  you  would  have  a  $2,000 
or  $3,000  premium  for  the  manage- 
ment. Absolutely  discrimination. 

You  have  a  loss  in  revenue  in  this  if 
you  have  total  repeal,  as  suggested  by 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin.  Why  do 
you  have  a  loss  in  revenue?  Because  of 
discrimination  that  you  have  with 
some  of  these  plans.  The  benefits  that 
are  provided  to  top  level  management 
under  those  types  of  discriminatory 
plans  will  lose  its  tax  shelter.  Those 
high  paid  employees  will  pay  more 
tax. 

So  those  are  the  problems  that  we 
are  concerned  about,  and  that  is  where 
the  loss  of  revenue  comes  from.  That 
is  why  it  is  subject  to  a  point  of  order, 
and  that  is  why  we  ought  to  sustain 
that  point  of  order. 

The     PRESIDING'   OFFICER.     Is 
there  further  debate? 
Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

for  the  yeas  and  nays.       

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Chair  reminds  the  Senate  60  votes  are 
required  for  agreeing  to  the  motion. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator   from   New   Hampshire    [Mr. 
Humphrey]  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Daschle).  Are  there  any  other  Sena- 
tors In  the  Chamber  who  desire  to 
vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  49, 
nays  50,  as  follows: 


NOT  VOTING— 1 

Humphrey 


[Rollcall  Vote  No.  82  Leg.] 


Armstrong 

Bond 

Boren 

Boschwitz 

Burns 

Coats 

Cochran 

Cohen 

Conrad 

DAmato 

Daschle 

DeConcini 

Dixon 

Dole 

Domenici 

Exon 

Gam 


Adams 

Baucus 

Bentsen 

Biden 

Bingaman 

Bradley 

Breaux 

Bryan 

Bumpers 

Burdick 

Byrd 

Chafee 

Cranston 

Danforth 

Dodd 

Durenberger 

Ford 


YEAS-49 

Gorton 

Gramm 

Grassley 

Harkin 

Hatch 

Hatfield 

Heflin 

Helms 

HoUings 

Kassebaum 

Kasten 

Kerry 

liOtt 

Lugar 
Mack 
McCain 
McClure 

NAYS— 50 

Fowler 

Glenn 

Gore 

Graham 

Heinz 

Inouye 

Jeffords 

Johnston 

Kennedy 

Kerrey 

Kohl 

Lautenberg 

Leahy 

Levin 

Lieberman 

Matsunaga 

Metzenbaum 


McConnell 

Murkowski 

Nickles 

Pressler 

Roth 

Rudman 

Shelby 

Simpson 

Specter 

Stevens 

Symms 

Thurmond 

Wallop 

Warner 

Wilson 


Mikulski 

Mitchell 

Moynihan 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Pell 

Pryor 

Reid 

Riegle 

Robb 

Rockefeller 

Sanford 

Sarbanes 

Sasser 

Simon 

Wirth 


So  the  motion  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
point  of  order  is  sustained.  The 
amendment  reduces  revenues  below 
the  floor  established  in  the  concurrent 
resolution  on  the  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1989,  and  is  therefore  in  violation 
of  section  311  of  the  Budget  Act.  The 
amendment  falls. 

If  there  is  no  further  debate  on 
amendment  No.  137,  the  Kasten 
amendment,  as  amended,  the  question 
Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  137),  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President, 
there  will  be  no  more  rollcall  votes 
this  evening. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT 
AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
now  will  propound  the  unanimous-con- 
sent request  regarding  the  piovisions 
of  the  consent  agreement  which  I 
have  discussed  and  cleared  with  the 
distinguished  Republican  leader. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
provisions  of  the  consent  agreement 
with  respect  to  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriations bill  remain  in  effect  until 
the  Senate  completes  action  on  the 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
add  my  support  to  H.R.  2072.  the  dire 
emergency  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill. 

We  are  often  faced  in  the  Congress 
with  legislation  that  Is  given  the  label 
"emergency,"  but  seldom  is  this  kind 
of  breathless  urgency  justified.  In  this 
case,  however,  the  description  is  apt 
because  the  need  Is  real.  This  supple- 
mental contains  a  number  of  major 
items  that  are  of  direct  concern  to  the 
people  of  Indiana,  and  of  immediate 
importance  to  the  Nation. 

For  instance,  the  bill  provides  fund- 
ing for  a  whole  array  of  veterans'  ben- 
efits, including  $341,285,000  to  the 
Veterans'  Health  Service  and  Re- 
search Administration  for  medical 
care.  It  contains  $423,345,000  to  reim- 
burse the  States  for  foster  care  and 
adoption  assistance;  $892,428,000  for 
the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Pro- 
gram; $40,000,000  for  salaries  and  ex- 
penses of  the  Agricultural  Stabiliza- 
tion and  Conservation  Service; 
$7,500,000  for  water  and  sewer  loans 
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and  an  additional  $2,500,000  for  water 
and  sewer  grants.  This  supplemental 
guarantees  that  essential  air  service 
will  continue  beyond  July  1,  in  Terre 
Haute,  Kokomo,  and  Elkhart,  by  pro- 
viding $6,600,000  for  payments  to  air 
carriers  under  that  program.  And  it 
also  includes  my  own  sense  of  the 
Senate  resolution  pledging  that  the 
Senate  will  reject  any  new  Administra- 
tor of  the  Panama  Canal  appointed  by 
Gen.  Manuel  Noriega. 

This  is  necessary  legislation.  But, 
having  said  that,  I  remain  deeply  dis- 
appointed that  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  at  the  urging  of  the 
White  House,  deleted  $821.6  million 
which  the  House  had  provided  for  in- 
creased drug  law  enforcement— includ- 
ing funds  for  more  facilities  for  the 
Bureau  of  Prisons  and  additional  per- 
sonnel for  the  FBI.  America  must 
have  both  the  will  and  the  resources 
to  fight  and  win  the  war  on  drugs.  But 
when  the  President  threatened  to  veto 
this  bill  if  drug  money  was  included, 
he  was  sending  just  the  opposite  mes- 
sage. These  actions  call  into  question 
the  strength  of  our  resolve  and  the 
depth  of  our  commitment  to  interdict 
the  supply  and  reduce  the  demand  for 
illegal  drugs. 

The  1988  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  was  a 
strong  bill,  passed  overwhelmingly  by 
the  Congress.  But  it  has  never  been 
properly  funded.  The  money  we  were 
considering  in  this  supplemental  was 
not  for  new  programs,  but  for  pro- 
grams we  have  already  authorized. 
That  is  why  I  supported  the  D'Amato 
amendment  to  restore  the  House- 
passed  drug  funds,  which  I  believe  are 
essential  to  make  our  national  anti- 
drug efforts  truly  effective.  And 
through  that  effort  failed,  it  is  a  fight 
I  intend  to  continue  in  the  future, 
coimirun)  Errecrs  or  the  drought 

Mr.  KOHL.  Mr.  President,  as  we  talk 
about  needed  supplemental  funding 
for  the  1989  fiscal  year  today,  I  would 
like  to  raise  another  issue  that  de- 
serves timely  attention— that  is,  the 
continued  effects  of  the  drought. 

For  many  States— Kansas,  Oklaho- 
ma, Nebraska.  Iowa— the  drought  is 
not  over.  The  State  of  Wisconsin, 
which  was  hit  hard  last  year,  has  been 
luckier  we've  had  some  rain.  Yet  the 
drought's  impacts  are  far  from  over. 

Feed  stocks  are  at  an  alltime  low. 
They  are  essential  to  a  State  with  1.7 
million  dairy  cows.  On  May  1,  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Trade,  and  Consumer  Protection  esti- 
mated that  the  State  had  less  than 
half  of  its  normal  supply  of  carryover 
hay  stocks.  By  June  1  the  department 
indicated  there  would  be  less  than  1 
month's  supply  of  hay  left  on  hand. 

This  shortage  of  hay  is  not  limited 
to  Wisconsin.  Other  States  across  the 
Midwest  are  facing  similar  shortages- 
South  Dakota  and  Minnestoa  have  re- 
ported a  58-percent  drop  in  hay  stocks. 
North  Dakota  a  67-percent  drop,  Indi- 


ana a  60-percent  drop.  Nationwide,  we 
have  a  10  million  ton  hay  deficit  when 
compared  to  stock  levels  at  this  time 
last  year. 

These  figures  would  not  be  so  dis- 
turbing were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  so 
much  of  the  country  continues  to  be 
dry.  Even  in  Wisconsin,  where  there 
has  been  rain,  soil  moisture  conditions 
have  not  yet  recovered  from  last  year. 
In  mid-May,  soil  moisture  was  rated  84 
percent  short. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  not  yet 
starving  cows  in  Wisconsin.  But,  given 
this  very  real  shortage  of  hay  and  feed 
throughout  the  country,  there  could 
be  by  this  winter— if  we  have  another 
summer  of  dry  weather  across  the 
Midwest.  There  are  simply  no  hay  sup- 
plies to  fall  back  on— to  count  on  in 
case  of  continued  drought.  And  we 
would  be  wise  to  acknowledge  this  po- 
tential problem  now,  while  we  can  do 
so. 

Two  weeks  ago,  I,  along  with  the 
rest  of  the  Wisconsin  delegation, 
urged  Secretary  Yeutter  to  take  what- 
ever steps  necessary  to  allow  farmers 
to  maximize  their  hay  production  this 
year.  Unfortunately,  I  do  not  think 
that  the  Secretary  has  done  this  to 
the  extent  of  his  authority. 

Currently,  the  Secretary  has  limited 
emergency  haying  of  acreage  conser- 
vation reserve  and  conserving  use 
acres  to  those  counties  that  can  docu- 
ment a  40-percent  loss  in  hay  and  pas- 
ture caused  by  a  disaster  occurring  in 
1989.  I  think  this  may  be  a  somewhat 
shortsighted  approach. 

As  any  farmer  can  tell  you,  hay 
grown  in  1  year  is  used  over  a  winter 
and  on  into  the  following  year.  The 
effect  of  a  dramatic  loss  of  hay  pro- 
duction—like we  had  last  year— is 
therefore  not  limited  to  a  single  calen- 
dar year.  It  is  felt  as  much  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  when  the  hayloft  is 
empty  from  a  winter's  use.  And  hay- 
lofts in  Wisconsin  are  indeed  empty. 

It  seems  clear  to  farmers  across  Wis- 
consin that  natural  disasters  are  not 
ruled  by  a  12-month  calendar.  The  im- 
plications spill  untidily  over  into  new 
calendar  years.  Yet  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  appears  determined  to  rec- 
ognize last  year's  drought  only  in 
terms  of  a  1-year  affair— ignoring  the 
obvious  impact  of  1988  on  1989. 

I  would  ask  my  colleague  from  Ver- 
mont, the  chairman  of  the  Agriculture 
Committee,  whether  he  is  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  the  flexibility  to  acknowl- 
edge the  multiyear  impacts  of  a  disas- 
ter. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  would  agree  with  the 
Senator  that  the  effects  of  a  natural 
disaster  are  not  necessarily  limited  to 
a  single  calendar  year.  The  authority 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  pro- 
vide assistance  to  farmers  is  similarly 
not  constrained  to  a  single  year.  The 
idea  is  simple.  If  a  disaster  has  signifi- 
cantly hurt  feed  production  and  avail- 


ability, additional  feed  mtist  be  made 
available. 

Mr.  KOHL.  Is  it  his  sense  then  that 
the  Department  could  allow  emergen- 
cy haying  on  set-aside  acres  based  on  a 
determination  that  the  effects  of  a 
previous  disaster  make  that  hay  criti- 
cal to  the  livestock  industry? 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  believe  the  Depart- 
ment has  the  authority  to  do  so. 

Mr.  KOHL.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent I  appreciate  the  chairman's  clari- 
fication of  this  issue. 

I  would  make  it  perfectly  clear  to 
the  chairman  that  I  am  not  requesting 
that  farmers  in  Wisconsin  or  else- 
where be  allowed  to  double-dip  on  dis- 
aster assistance.  I  am  not  suggesting 
any  additional  disaster  payments.  Nor 
am  I  suggesting  emergency  haying  on 
Conservation  Reserve  Program  acres.  I 
feel  it  would  be  unwarranted  to  do  so 
at  this  time. 

Rather.  I  am  simply  asking  USDA  to 
recognize  the  fact  that  we  face  a  po- 
tentially devastating  problem.  I  am 
asking  USDA  to  use  its  authority  to 
allow  farmers  to  increase  their  hay 
stocks  in  order  to  avoid  a  second 
winter  without  hay— a  winter  that 
would  have  a  far  more  crippling  effect 
on  our  dairy  and  livestock  sector  than 
did  last  winter's.  And  I  am  asking 
USDA  to  recognize  that,  in  Wisconsin 
certainly,  the  drought's  impacts  are 
unfortunately  still  very  much  with  us. 

I  appreciate  the  chairman's  time, 
and  I  yield  the  floor. 

OIL  SFILL  IN  PRINCE  WILLIAM  SOUND 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
engage  for  a  moment  in  a  colloquy 
with  my  good  colleague  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Lautenberg]  regarding  the 
emergency  situation  that  has  devel- 
oped since  the  tragic  oil  spill  in  Prince 
William  Sound  over  3  months  ago.  As 
vice  chairman  of  the  National  Ocean 
Policy  Committee  of  the  Commerce 
Committee,  which  has  and  will  contin- 
ue to  provide  oversight  of  and  reme- 
dies for  this  national  disaster  and 
others  like  it.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
legislation  before  us  today  addresses 
some  immediate  needs.  I  look  forward 
to  a  more  comprehensive  set  of  much- 
needed  measures  which  we  shall  be 
considering  in  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee in  the  weeks  and  months  ahead. 
The  tragedy  of  the  Exxon  Valdez 
cannot  be  repeated  and  the  comedy  of 
human  error  that  produced  it  must  be 
prevented  from  ever  occurring  again. 
We  must  and  will  address  issues  rang- 
ing from  the  clear  delineation  of  re- 
sponsibility for  emergency  efforts  and 
contingency  plan  testing,  the  issues  of 
the  technological  adequacy  of  the  U.S. 
cleanup  and  capacity,  the  restoration 
of  the  natural  and  marine  resources 
and  the  long-term  impact  of  oil  spills 
in  icy  northern  waters. 

But.  Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to 
engage  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Transportation  and  Related  Agen- 
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cies Subcommittee  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  in  a  discussion  of  the 
Alaska  oil  spill  and  relevant  language 
in  the  bill  before  us  today.  First,  I 
commend  the  Senator  for  his  initiative 
in  this  important  area.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  a  champion  of  the  envi- 
rorunent  such  as  he  is  using  every  op- 
portunity to  help  deal  with  this  prob- 
lem. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  understand- 
ing that  this  legislation  and  the  report 
on  it  direct  the  Coast  Guard  to,  within 
60  days,  review  the  need  for  and  cost 
of  vessel  traffic  management  systems 
for  certain  high  priority  ports.  The  po- 
tential for  environmental  and  econom- 
ic damage  to  Boston  and  other  com- 
munities in  Massachusetts  that  share 
the  Boston  Harbor  coastline  if  an  oil 
spill  were  to  occur  and  given  the  sub- 
stantial volume  of  oil  moved  in  this 
area  is  tremendous.  The  Port  of 
Boston  handled  over  2  billion  gallons 
of  petroleum  last  year.  I  would  like  to 
suggest  that  the  Port  of  Boston  be 
considered  as  a  high  priority  port 
under  this  legislation. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  makes  a  valid  case.  The 
economic  and  environmental  conse- 
quences on  Boston  of  a  spill  would  be 
catastrophic.  This  is  exactly  the  type 
of  port  that  we  considered  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  term  "high  priority 
port,"  and  I  share  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts'  view  that  an  assess- 
ment of  the  need  and  cost  of  a  vessel 
traffic  management  system  for  Boston 
within  the  next  60  days  is  important 
and  should  be  carried  out. 

Mr.  KERRY.  I  thank  the  subcom- 
mittee chairman  for  his  clarification. 
This  is  very  important  to  Massachu- 
setts and  the  citizens  of  our  State,  par- 
ticularly those  who  reside  in  commimi- 
ties  along  the  harbor. 

Now,  let  me  raise  another  point  with 
the  chairman.  This  legislation  directs 
the  Federal  Government  to  bill  Exxon 
for  reimbursement  of  100  percent  of 
the  expenses  incurred  by  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  in  support  of  the  Exxon 
Valdez  spill. 

I  applaud  the  Senator  for  making 
this  explicit,  but  wish  to  clarify  it  a 
bit.  I  believe  that  Exxon  should  reim- 
burse 100  percent  of  all  Federal  ex- 
penses associated  with  this  spill,  not 
just  Coast  Guard  costs,  although  they 
are  perhaps  the  largest.  Is  it  the  Sena- 
tor's understanding  that  this  provision 
in  no  way  should  be  misinterpreted  by 
Exxon  or  the  executive  branch— you 
intend  100  percent  reimbursement  of 
all  expenses? 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  I  am  pleased 
the  Senator  has  raised  this  concern.  I 
want  to  leave  no  room  for  confusion. 
The  committee  believes  strongly  that 
all  expenses  incurred  by  the  Federal 
Government  in  responding  to  this 
tragedy,  now  and  in  the  future,  be  re- 
imbursed by  Exxon. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  a  letter  which  was  sent  to 
the  President  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  members  of  this  committee 
and  appropriate  subcommittees  on 
this  issue.  This  letter  clearly  expresses 
our  views  on  this  issue. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 
Washington,  DC,  May  11,  1989. 
Hon.  George  Bush. 

President  of  the   United  States,   the   White 
House,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President;  We  understand  that 
discussions  are  underway  within  the  Admin- 
istration concerning  Exxon's  full  repayment 
of  all  United  States  Coast  Guard  and  De- 
partment of  Defense  expenses  in  Alaska,  in 
support  of  clean-up  efforts  from  the  Exxon 
Valdez  oil  spill. 

We  would  urge  you  to  insist  that  Exxon 
repay  100  percent  of  the  clean-up  costs 
being  incurred  by  Federal  agencies,  includ- 
ing the  Coast  Guard  and  the  Defense  De- 
partment, rather  than  repaying  only  an  in- 
cremental or  marginal  cost.  Otherwise,  ex- 
penditures by  Federal  agencies  which  are 
not  reimbursed  by  Exxon  may  be  construed 
as  a  Federal  subsidy  to  Exxon  for  use  in 
clean-up  activities. 

The  enlisted  men  and  women  of  the 
United  States  Coast  Guard  and  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  are  doing  everything 
that  is  being  asked  of  them,  and  are  doing  it 
in  an  exemplary  manner,  but  the  American 
people  shouldn't  be  asked  to  pay  any  of  the 
bill. 

The  United  States  Senate  Committee  on 
Appropriations  carefully  considered  funding 
needs  for  the  affected  agencies,  and  legisla- 
tion reflecting  those  judgments  were  en- 
acted into  law  for  fiscal  year  1989  as  Public 
Law  100-457  and  Public  Law  100-463. 

Activities  which  were  to  be  conducted 
with  those  appropriations  have  necessarily 
been  delayed  or  otherwise  affected  by  the 
reallocation  of  vessels,  aircraft,  and  person- 
nel to  Alaska.  The  costs  of  these  vessels,  air- 
craft, Eind  personnel,  and  other  expenses  in- 
curred to  date  by  Federal  agencies  are  not  „„„,„„,iati„r.c    hiii    tnr 

known  at  this  time;  however,  they  certainly    supplemental   appropriations   bill   for 


on    Defense;    Alfonse    M.    D'Amato, 
Ranking  Minority  Member.  Subcom- 
mittee on  Transportation,  and  Related 
Agencies;  Frank  R.  Lautenberg,  Chair- 
man, Subcommittee  on  Transportation 
and    Related    Agencies;     Daniel     K. 
Inouye,  Chairman,  Subcommittee  on 
Defense;  Mark  O.  Hatfield.  Ranking 
Minority  Member,  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 
Mr.  KERRY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  that  clarification.  Exxon  must  pay 
in  full  for  this  disaster;  we  caimot  give 
them  wiggle  room  and  we  must  not 
force  our  taxpayers  to  clean  up  for 
Exxon. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  let  me  simply 
ask  the  Chairman  to  clarify  one  final 
point  to  prevent  any  confusion  on  the 
part  of  the  Coast  Guard.  Is  it  his  un- 
derstanding that  when  the  Coast 
Guard  completes  its  nationwide  review 
of  oil  spill  contingency  plans  that  the 
report  be  provided  simultaneously  to 
the  President,  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  and  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee? The  authorizing  committee  of 
the  Coast  Guard  certainly  needs  this 
report  on  an  urgent  basis  if  it  is  to 
carry  out  its  responsibility  and  I  do 
not  want  any  confusion  on  this  matter 
in  the  executive  branch. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  The  Senators 
comments  are  certainly  helpful  and 
our  intent  is  simply  to  be  sure  that  the 
Appropriations  Committee  is  provided 
with  the  report  as  soon  as  it  goes  to 
the  President.  If  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, or  any  other  committee  of  ju- 
risdiction, such  as  the  Committee  on 
Envirormient  and  Public  Works,  re- 
quests the  report  simultaneously,  I  am 
sure  the  Coast  Guard  will  oblige  the 
committees. 

CHAPTER  VIII  OF  THE  DIRE  EMERGENCY 
SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATIONS  BILL 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  has  in- 
cluded language  in  the  dire  emergency 


total  in  the  tens  of  millions  of  dollars. 

If  all  those  expenses  are  not  reimbursed  in 
full,  agencies  participating  in  the  clean-up 
will  not  be  able  to  accomplish  planned  ac- 
tivities, and  Congress  may,  in  some  cases, 
have  to  consider  funding  these  activities 
again  in  future  years. 

In  the  meantime,  Exxon,  as  the  discharg- 
er, has  publicly  stated  that  it  will  pay  for 
the  clean-up.  To  allow  them  to  repay  agen- 
cies less  than  total  costs  will  punish  taxpay- 
ers, by  shifting  Exxon's  cost  to  the  public 
treasury. 

We  are  sensitive  to  the  desire  to  keep 
Exxon  involved  in,  and  responsible  for, 
clean-up  activities.  We  are  also  aware  that 
there  may  be  various  legal  concerns  imping- 
ing on  the  Administration's  decision.  In 
spite  of  these  issues,  we  again  urge  you  to 
insist  that  Exxon  carry  through  on  its 
public  pledge  to  pay  for  their  spill. 


1989  which  will  permit  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  borrow,  through 
fiscal  year  1990.  up  to  $500  million  to 
cover  any  Federal  costs  of  removing  oil 
or  hazardous  substances  incurred 
under  section  311  (c).  (d).  and  (1)  of 
the  Clean  Water  Act  that  exceed  the 
amounts  available  in  the  section 
311(k)  fund. 

The  provision  would  have  the  effect 
of  increasing  the  amount  of  the  Clean 
Water  Act's  section  311(k)  fund  with- 
out revising  other  authorities  of  sec- 
tion 311.  As  such,  this  matter  falls 
within  the  jurisidicton  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

However,  because  this  provision  is 
only  a  temporary  measure  intended  to 
ensure  an  emergency  response  to  any 


Thank  you  for  your  consideration  of  this    qjj  gpiU  or  hazardous  substance  dis- 


request.  Please  don't  hesitate  to  let  us  know 
if  we  can  be  of  assistance  to  you  in  any  way. 
Sincerely, 
Robert  C.  Byrd,  Chairman,  Committee 
on  Appropriations;  Ted  Stevens,  Rank- 
ing Minority  Member,  Subcommittee 


charge,  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  has  no  objec- 
tion to  its  inclusion  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tingushed  chairman  of  the  Committee 
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on  Environment  and  Public  Works  has 
described  the  provision  in  the  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill  and  its 
intent  accurately. 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations 
included  the  language  to  give  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  prompt 
access  to  adequate  financial  resources 
for  the  remainder  of  fiscal  year  1989, 
and  during  fiscal  year  1990,  to  contain 
and  clean  up  oil  spills  which  may  not 
be  adequately  dealt  with  by  the  re- 
sponsible party. 

I  would  also  note  that  it  was  due  to 
the  leadership  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee on  Transportation  and  Re- 
lated Agencies.  Chairman  Lautenberg, 
that  caused  this  provision  to  be  in  the 
dire  supplemental.  Senator  Lattten- 
BERG  is  also  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works, 
Subcommittee  on  Superfund,  Ocean, 
and  Water  Protection,  and  conse- 
quently is  supremely  attuned  to  both 
the  jurisdictional  sensitivity  and  the 
need  for  prompt  action. 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations 
recognizes  that  matters  relating  to  sec- 
tion 311  of  the  Clean  Water  Act,  in- 
cluding the  section  311(k)  fund,  prop- 
erly fall  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Environment  and  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee, and  I  appreciate  their  coopera- 
tion in  allowing  us  to  proceed  expedi- 
tiously with  the  dire  emergency  sup- 
plemental appropriations  bill. 

DRUG  ABUSE 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  that  we  are  making  much 
progress  toward  passing  the  dire  emer- 
gency supplemental  appropriations 
bill  for  1989.  I  am  particularly  encour- 
aged by  the  action  taken  by  the  com- 
mittee to  include  $8,200,000  to  help 
combat  the  drug  problems  in  our  Na- 
tion's public  housing  projects.  You  will 
recall  that  this  is  the  funding  level  au- 
thorized for  fiscal  year  1989  under  the 
omnibus  drug  bill  of  1988. 

Recent  increases  in  high  profile 
crimes  related  to  drug  abuse  in  our  Na- 
tion's public  housing  projects  have  in- 
flamed the  entire  country  and  caused 
general  public  outcry  that  something 
be  done  about  this  problem  immedi- 
ately. 

In  New  Orleans,  we  have  experi- 
enced a  dramatic  increase  from  30  to 
75  percent  of  drug-related  homicides 
in  our  public  housing  project  over  the 
past  2  years.  There  is  also  a  signficant 
increase  in  the  number  of  drug-related 
violent  crimes  in  the  New  Orleans  ju- 
venile court  system.  I  would  stress 
that  the  descriptive  words  "inundat- 
ed" and  "overloaded"  are  not  inappro- 
prate  in  this  context. 

Moreover,  in  New  Orleans,  many 
prisoners  convicted  of  what  might  be 
considered  lesser  offenses,  are  given 
early  release  to  make  room  for  the 
flood  of  convictions  in  drug-related 
cases. 


The  increase  in  drug  abuse  among 
our  youth  has  created  an  urgent 
demand  for  school-based  and  commu- 
nity-based education  and  prevention 
programs.  There  are  woefully  few 
treatment  centers  for  substance  abus- 
ers available  for  that  segment  of  New 
OrleaiK'  society  most  gravely  impact- 
ed; namely,  the  poor,  and  the  unem- 
ployed. 

There  is  also  a  pressing  need  for 
funds  for  the  criminal  justice  system, 
especially  for  our  police  to  increase 
their  work  with  New  Orleans  public 
housing  projects.  Recently.  I  have 
been  working  with  elected  officials  in 
New  Orleans  to  identify  the  appropri- 
ate mechanism  to  provide  funding  for 
an  excellent  drug-related  crime  pro- 
gram in  one  of  the  city's  public  hous- 
ing projects  which  could  serve  as  a 
model  for  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  problem  of 
drug-related  cases  in  our  Nation's 
public  housing  projects  are  not  ade- 
quately and  expeditiously  reduced,  we 
may  be  facing  most  dire  consequences. 

Without  exaggerating  in  the  slight- 
est, this  situation  can  be  described  as 
critical. 

Therefore.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
continue  the  progress  on  this  measure, 
so  that  we  can  provide  this  most 
needed  funding  to  our  Nation's  public 
housing  authorities. 

REGARDING  AIRLINE  SECURITY 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
commend  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  and  to  engage  him  in  a  brief 
colloquy.  First,  I  would  like  to  con- 
gratulate him  and  his  committee  on 
the  focus  they  brought  to  bear  on  the 
need  to  raise  the  standards  for  airport 
security  detection  devices  and  systems 
designed  to  intercept  terrorist  activi- 
ties. For  all  too  long,  our  standards 
have  been  designed  as  a  response  to  hi- 
jacking threats,  but  have  not  been  de- 
signed to  address  the  current  era  of 
plastic  explosives.  Thus,  I  congratu- 
late the  Senator  for  his  attention  to 
this  matter  and  1  look  forward  to 
working  with  him  in  the  future  for  re- 
finement of  those  standards. 

Before  this  legislation  goes  to  the 
conference  committee,  however,  I  have 
several  questions  which  may  contrib- 
ute to  that  process.  First,  I  might  ask, 
is  it  the  intention  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  to  work  toward  developing 
stricter  PAA  standards  for  explosive 
detection  equipment,  especially  as 
they  relate  to  plastic  explosives? 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  lan- 
guage included  in  this  bill  to  see  stand- 
ards equivalent  to  or  better  than  ther- 
mal neutron  activation  [TNA]  technol- 
ogy set  as  quickly  as  possible.  It  is  my 
intention  to  continue  to  work  with  the 
Aviation  Subcommittee  of  Commerce. 
Science,  and  Transportation  toward 
this  goal. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Would  the  Senator 
agree  that,  in  an  effort  to  protect  the 


flying  public,  the  best  available  tech- 
nology should  be  put  in  place  at  the 
earliest  possible  opportunity  and  that 
such  equipment  should  be  able  to 
detect  both  nitrogen  and  nonnitrogen 
based  plastic  explosives? 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Again,  the  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  The  bill  language  calls 
for  the  deployment  of  TNA  systems, 
or  other  systems  which  meet  or  exceed 
their  capabilities.  While  FAA  consid- 
ers TNA  to  be  the  best  available  tech- 
nology currently,  it  is  essential  to  con- 
tinue to  seek  better  systems.  The  men- 
tion of  the  TNA  technology  in  the  lan- 
guage should  not  be  interpreted  as  a 
determination  that  it  is  the  only  suita- 
ble technology.  It  is  our  expectation 
that  the  FAA  will  adopt  a  perform- 
ance-based standard,  not  a  technology- 
based  standard. 

Mr.  KERRY.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
have  been  informed  by  the  FAA  that 
the  ability  of  TNA  technology  to 
detect  small  amounts  of  explosives  is 
limited.  As  was  apparently  demon- 
strated in  the  tragic  bombing  of  Pan 
Am  103,  a  relatively  small  amount  of 
explosive  can  do  a  tremendous  amount 
of  harm.  What  is  the  intent  of  the 
Senator  with  regard  to  a  standard  for 
quantity  detection? 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  I  share  the 
Senator's  concerns.  The  terrorist  is  be- 
coming more  sophisticated,  and  so 
must  we.  It  is  my  hope  and  expecta- 
tion that  the  PAA  standard  will  en- 
courage development  of  enhanced  ca- 
pabilities to  detect  even  smaller 
amounts. 

Mr.  KERRY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Recognizing  that  there  is  tremendous 
tradeoff  between  absolute  security  and 
passenger  inconvenience,  I  think  in 
these  times,  we  need  to  balance  those 
as  carefully  as  we  can.  I  think  part  of 
our  standards  should  incorporate  a 
false  alarm  rate  low  enough  that  it 
does  not  entirely  disrupt  the  process- 
ing of  passengers  and  their  luggage. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  I  agree  with 
the  Senator  that  flow  rates  and  false 
alarm  rates  should  be  addressed  by 
the  FAA  as  it  formulates  its  perform- 
ance standards. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Another  concern  that 
I  have  is  about  the  need  for  the  pres- 
entation of  an  image  of  whatever  ma- 
terials it  may  be  that  triggers  the 
alarm  on  any  detection  device.  For  the 
protection  of  the  operators,  bystand- 
ers, and  others,  it  seems  to  me  that, 
once  there  is  a  determination  that  a 
plastic  explosive  may  be  present,  it 
would  be  helpful  to  know  where  in  the 
suitcase  it  is  likely  to  be,  what  shape  it 
is,  and  any  other  information  that 
could  be  gleaned  from  an  image.  Will 
the  Senator  incorporate  an  imaging 
standard  in  discussions  in  the  confer- 
ence committee,  or  in  any  future  ini- 
tiatives on  airport  security? 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  I  appreciate 
the  Senator's  concern  about  the  need 
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for  imaging,  and  agree  that  it  could  be 
an  important  part  of  an  effective 
screening  system.  I  would  be  happy  to 
work  with  the  Senator  to  bring  these 
concerns  to  the  attention  of  the  Feder- 
al Aviation  Administration  as  it  sets 
the  performance  standards. 

Mr.  KERRY.  One  final  standard 
that  I  think  should  be  incorporated  is 
that  the  detection  device  should  not 
be  of  a  nature  that  it  becomes  an  ideal 
terrorist  target  itself.  For  example,  an 
expensive  piece  of  equipment  that  in- 
corporates radioactive  materials  may 
prove  to  be  a  very  attractive  target  for 
terrorist  activities.  If  a  terrorist  were 
able  to  detonate  a  bomb  within  the 
confines  of  the  equipment,  not  only 
would  he  or  she  risk  the  lives  of  the 
operator  and  passengers  who  are 
standing  by,  but  he  might  also  be  able 
to  effectively  disable  the  entire  airport 
terminal  until  such  times  as  radioac- 
tive materials  could  be  removed  from 
the  premises. 

I  ask  that,  as  this  legislation  goes  to 
conference  and  we  in  the  Congress 
proceed  toward  higher  standards,  that 
we  look  very  carefully  at  whatever 
equipment  we  purchase  and  that,  if 
any  gaps  in  its  technology  or  abilities 
are  discovered,  we  try  to  fill  those  gaps 
with  complementary  pieces  of  equip- 
ment or  systems  and  procedures. 

I  have  been  told  of  at  least  one  ad- 
vanced x-ray  technology  that  auto- 
matically, according  to  its  irmovator,  is 
able  to  detect  the  broad  class  of  plastic 
explosives,  including  both  nitrogen 
based  and  normitrogen  based  explo- 
sives. Its  maker  also  claims  that  it  has 
the  ability  to  detect  quantities  down  to 
the  6-ounce  level,  and  that  whatever  it 
is  that  sets  off  the  automatic  alarm  is 
also  imaged  on  a  screen  for  further 
identification.  I  am  sure  that  other 
technologies  are  available  that  may 
work  in  conjunction  with  TNA  or  in 
place  of  TNA  and  I  merely  urge  that 
the  conference  committee  take  great 
care  before  fully  establishing  TNA  as 
the  congressional  standard  through 
this  legislation. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  leader- 
ship in  the  area  and  for  engaging  me 
in  the  conversation.  He  has  a  great 
task  ahead  of  him  and  I  hope  that  he 
will  feel  free  to  call  on  me  or  any 
other  Members  of  this  body  to  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  safety  for  our  trav- 
eling public. 


Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  until  the  day  of 
his  death. 

Most  notable  for  his  fervent  leader- 
ship in  protecting  the  Social  Security 
System  and  advocating  the  need  for 
long-term  care.  Senator  Pepper  won 
the  hearts  of  the  Nation's  elderly.  He 
became  their  champion,  leading  the 
charge  to  bring  respect,  dignity,  and 
security  to  their  lives. 

The  New  Deal  programs  for  which 
he  fought  early  in  his  career,  he  con- 
tinued to  advocate  throughout  his  life. 
Today  we  debate  an  increase  in  the 
minimum  wage;  Senator  Pepper  was  in 
the  forefront  of  the  initial  battle  to  es- 
tablish the  minimum  wage,  one  of  the 
last  programs  of  the  New  Deal. 

He  was  also  an  early  supporter  of 
civil  rights.  Guided  by  conviction 
rather  than  prevailing  political  trends, 
he  did  what  was  widely  believed  to  be 
politically  foolhardy  in  the  South  at 
the  time— he  voted  to  outlaw  the  poll 
tax.  Indeed,  Senator  Pepper's  support 
for  civil  rights  never  waned,  despite 
the  turmoil  and  sensitivities  that  have 
always  surrounded  the  issue. 

The  courage  and  leadership  that 
Senator  Pepper  demonstrated  and  the 
legacy  that  he  leaves  in  the  programs 
he  championed  will  benefit  not  only 
those  of  us  that  approach  retirement 
but  generations  to  come.  His  indefati- 
gable energy  and  the  passion  with 
which  he  pursued  his  work  were  traits 
he  demonstrated  throughout  his  dis- 
tinguished career.  His  wisdom  and 
foresight,  gained  from  years  of  experi- 
ence inspires  us  all.  He  will  be  long  re- 
membered and  sincerely  missed. 


TRIBUTE  TO  CLAUDE  PEPPER 
Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  one  of  the 
finest  public  servants  this  Nation  has 
ever  known.  As  a  Member  of  the 
Senate  for  14  years  and  a  Member  of 
the  House  for  the  last  27  years,  Claude 
Pepper  was  a  passionate  advocate  for 
the  elderly  and  the  poor.  He  demon- 
strated an  unflagging  commitment  to 
the  programs  of  the  New  Deal,  from 
the  time  of  his  close  ally,  President 


BIRTH  OF  BENJAMIN  CHO 
SEABRIGHT 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
honor  some  of  the  distinguished  indi- 
viduals born  on  this  date.  Patriot 
Nathan  Hale;  Russian  poet  Alexandr 
Sergeyvid;  U.S.  Capitol  Rotunda  paint- 
er, John  Trumball;  baseball  player. 
Bill  Dickey;  tennis  star,  Bjom  Borg; 
and  California  Gov.  George  Deukme- 
jian.  And  to  this  list  I  add  one  more 
distinguished  person,  Benjamin  Cho 
Seabright. 

Ben  was  bom  at  2:49  p.m.  today  and 
weighed  in  at  9  pounds,  6  ounces.  I 
congratulate  my  legislative  assistant 
Jeff  Seabright  and  his  wife,  Sally  Cho, 
on  the  birth  of  their  first  son. 

Speaking  as  an  experienced  parent,  I 
know  that  Ben's  parents  have  spent 
the  past  9  months  dreaming  of  what 
the  future  will  hold  for  their  child. 
Judging  from  the  famous  individuals 
that  share  Ben's  birthday,  the  options 
available  to  him  are  wide  and  varied. 
Although,  I  do  hope  that  he  will 
choose  to  follow  the  political  learnings 
of  his  ancestors. 


AMBASSADOR       WACHTMEISTER 
ENDS    HIS    SERVICE    AS    SWED- 
ISH   AMBASSADOR    AND    DEAN 
OF  THE  DIPLOMATIC  CORPS 
Mr.   PELL.  Mr.  President,   I  would 
like  to  express  my  sadness— and  pleas- 
ure—at the  circumstances  under  which 
Ambassador  Wilhelm  Wachtmeister  is 
ending  his  service  in  Washington  as 
Ambassador  of  Sweden  and  dean  of 
the  Diplomatic  Corps. 

Sadness  because  Willy  Wachtmeis- 
ter's  retirement  from  the  Swedish  For- 
eign Service  marks  the  end  of  an  era 
in  which  he  has  played  an  exceptional 
role  in  furthering  the  interests  of  his 
country  and  the  cause  of  good  rela- 
tions between  Sweden  and  the  United 
States. 

Pleasure  at  the  knowledge  that 
Count  Wachtmeister  and  his  lovely 
wife,  Ulla,  will  continue  to  live  in 
Washington  and  make  this  city  their 
home. 

Washington  has  had  a  love  affair 
with  the  Wachtmeisters  for  many 
years,  and  it  is  good  to  know  that  the 
feeling  is  mutual. 


BIRTH  OF  BENJAMIN  CHO 
SEABRIGHT 

Mr.  ROCKEFELLER.  Mr.  President, 
I  would  like  to  join  my  colleague  from 
Colorado  in  welcoming  the  birth  of 
Benjamin  Cho  Seabright.  My  warmest 
congratulations  go  to  his  parents,  Jeff 
and  Sally,  his  sister,  Leslie,  his  grand- 
parents, his  many  relatives,  and 
friends. 

Benjamin  is  the  sixth  generation  of 
a  distinguished  West  Virginia  family. 
His  ancestor,  Charles  Seabright,  came 
to  Wheeling,  WV,  in  1849,  an  orphan. 
But  Charles  Seabright  worked  hard 
and  carved  out  a  career  and  family  life 
in  Wheeling.  In  1887,  Charles  Sea- 
bright was  elected  mayor  of  Wheeling. 
WV.  Like  Charles,  the  Seabright 
family  has  a  rich  tradition  of  conmiu- 
nity  service  over  the  generations.  Ben- 
jamin's grandfather  served  in  the 
West  Virginia  House  of  Delegates.  His 
father  works  on  Capitol  Hill,  including 
3  years  working  for  West  Virginia  on 
my  personal  staff. 

Benjamin  is  welcomed  into  the  world 
by  a  loving  family  and  friends.  His 
family  heritage  is  one  of  pioneers  who 
succeeded  through  determination  and 
community  involvement;  and  I  predict 
that  Benjamin  will  do  the  same. 


THE  FORTY-FIFTH 
ANNIVERSARY  OF  D-DAY 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  deep  pride,  a  sense  of  history  and 
solemn  remembrance  that  I  speak 
today  in  commemoration  of  the  45th 
anniversary  of  the  Allied  Invasion  of 
Normandy,  which  began  on  June  6, 
1944_a  day  that  will  be  forever  in- 
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scribed  in  the  memories  of  free  men 
and  women  everywhere  as  "D-day." 

Following  years  of  extensive  plan- 
ning conducted  by  the  joint  efforts  of 
members  of  the  allied  staff,  "Oper- 
ation Overlord,"  which  would  involve 
almost  3  million  men,  5,300  ships,  and 
9,500  planes,  was  ready  to  be  launched 
in  the  spring  of  1944. 

Facing  imminent  adverse  weather, 
the  Supreme  Commander  of  the  Allied 
Powers.  Gen.  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower, 
made  a  decision  to  launch  the  inva- 
sion, and  the  largest  amphibious  as- 
sault of  modem  warfare  was  un- 
leashed in  the  early  morning  hours  of 
June  6,  1944. 

Preceded  by  airborne  drops  of  two 
United  States  divisions  and  one  British 
division,  the  massive  amphibious  land- 
ings of  some  176,000  men  began  on  the 
Normauidy  coast.  General  Eisenhow- 
er's courageous  decisiveness  character- 
ized the  actions  of  commanders  at  all 
levels  throughout  the  invasion  as  they 
carried  out  their  missions  with  brav- 
ery, skill,  and  perseverance. 

In  preparation  for  this  massive  un- 
dertaking, the  people  in  the  factories 
and  farms  of  the  free  world  had  la- 
bored for  years  to  provide  the  material 
resources  necessary  to  sustain  this 
huge  and  mighty  invasion  force.  Now, 
having  committed  their  labor,  their 
national  treasure  and,  above  all,  their 
sons  to  this  endeavor  to  rid  the  world 
forever  of  the  Nazi  horrors  Hitler  had 
perpetrated,  these  people  remained 
close  to  their  radios,  anxious  for  news 
of  their  soldiers,  sailors,  and  airmen 
fighting  on  that  distant  shore.  And 
they  prayed  to  Almighty  God  for  their 
safety  and  success. 

The  people  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia  will  always  have  a  special  link 
to  the  Normandy  invasion  as  a  symbol 
of  American  heroism  and  sacrifice.  A 
Virginia  unit,  the  116th  Infantry  Regi- 
ment, 29th  Division,  was  one  of  the 
first  assault  regiments  to  hit  bloody 
Omaha  Beach.  The  116th  was  the  only 
National  Guard  unit  to  land  in  the  ini- 
tial assault  wave. 

The  regiment  from  Virginia  sus- 
tained more  than  800  losses  in  officers 
and  men  in  the  first  day  of  the  land- 
ing. The  higher  concentrations  of  cas- 
ualties were  among  those  116th  sol- 
diers from  western  Virginia.  The  tiny 
town  of  Bedford  lost  23  of  its  finest 
sons;  Lynchburg  and  Roanoke,  almost 
that  many. 

As  a  result  of  the  bravery,  skill,  and 
determination  of  our  fighting  men  and 
women,  the  invasion  was  successful 
and  led  to  the  eventual  destruction  of 
a  totalitarian  Nazi  regime  and  the  lib- 
eration of  millions  of  enslaved  i}eoples 
of  Europe. 

I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate,  including  the  25  of  us  who  are 
veterans  of  World  War  II,  in  express- 
ing our  deep  pride  and  eternal  appre- 
ciation for  the  courage  and  determina- 
tion of  all  those  who  participated  in 


that  invasion  force  on  that  day  of 
battle  45  years  ago.  Remembering 
tho.se  who  fought  and  died  so  valiantly 
to  gain  those  bloody  but  vital  beaches 
serves  not  only  to  honor  their 
memory,  but  also  to  renew  the  deter- 
mination of  the  peoples  of  the  free 
world  to  oppose  tyrarmy  and  oppres- 
sion wherever  it  occurs. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Kalbaugh,  one  of 
his  secretaries. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  WARREN 
MAGNUSON 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  the 
death  of  Senator  Warren  Grant  Mag- 
nuson  marks  the  passing  of  one  of  our 
Nation's  finest  legislators,  earliest  ad- 
vocates for  consumer  protection,  and 
most  distinguished  public  servants. 

Warren  Magnuson  was  a  vivid  exam- 
ple of  the  great  dream  Americans  have 
traditionally  sought.  After  working  his 
way  through  college  and  the  Universi- 
ty of  Washington  law  school  by  deliv- 
ering ice,  he  embarked  upon  a  60-year- 
long  career  of  public  service,  that  in- 
cluded Naval  service  in  the  South  Pa- 
cific during  World  War  II. 

Warren  Magnuson  was  elected  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  1936,  ap- 
pointed to  the  Senate  in  1944  and  later 
on  that  year  was  elected  to  the  first  of 
six  full  terms  in  this  body.  Reflecting 
the  confidence  of  his  colleagues, 
Maggie— as  he  was  affectionately 
known  to  colleagues  and  constituents 
alike— was  elevated  to  numerous  lead- 
ership positions  in  both  Houses  of 
Congress.  In  the  Senate  he  was  a  skill- 
ful committee  chairman,  first  of  the 
Commerce  Committee  and  subse- 
quently of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, and  President  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senate.  During  his  44  years  as  a 
distinguished  Member  of  Congress  he 
demonstrated  the  skill  and  determina- 
tion which  earned  him  universal  re- 
spect. He  was  loved  by  his  constituents 
and  respected  by  Americans  every- 
where for  his  role  in  assuring  funda- 
mental consumer  protection  affecting 
flammable  fabrics,  auto  safety,  ciga- 
rette labeling,  and  truth  in  packaging. 

Warren  Magnuson  was  fond  of 
pointing  out  that  "there  are  two  kinds 
of  people  in  Congress,  show  horses  and 
work  horses."  An  accomplished  legisla- 
tor, effective  advocate,  and  committed 
public  servant.  Senator  Magnuson 
served  with  great  distinction  the  State 
of  Washington  which  as  a  young  man 
he  made  his  home,  and  the  entire 
Nation. 

Warren  Magnuson  loved  America 
deeply  and  served  its  people  as  few 
have  been  privileged  to  do  in  our  Na- 
tion's history.  As  one  who  benefited 
from  his  guidance  and  friendship,  I 
join  in  expressing  my  own  sadness  at 
the  news  of  his  death.  While  mourning 
his  death,  however  we  note  his  exam- 
ple and  draw  inspiration  from  his  life. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session  the  Presiding 
Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  mes- 
sages from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations 
and  withdrawals,  which  were  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


ANNUAL  REPORT  UNDER  THE 
POWERPLANT  AND  INDUSTRI- 
AL FUEL  USE  ACT-MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT— PM  48 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  an  accompany- 
ing report;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

As  required  by  section  403(c)  of  the 
Powerplant  and  Industrial  Fuel  Use 
Act  of  1978  (42  U.S.C.  8373(C)),  I 
hereby  transmit  the  tenth  annual 
report  describing  Federal  actions  with 
respect  to  the  conservation  and  use  of 
petroleum  and  natural  gas  in  Federal 
facilities,  which  covers  calendar  year 
1988. 

George  Bush. 
The  White  House,  June  6.  1989. 


ANNUAL  REPORTS  OF  THE  FED- 
ERAL PREVAILING  RATE  ADVI- 
SORY COMMITTEE-MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT— PM  49 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  an  accompany- 
ing report;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  section  5347(e)  of 
title  5  of  the  United  States  Code,  I 
hereby  transmit  the  1985,  1986,  and 
1987  annual  reports  of  the  Federal 
Prevailing  Rate  Advisory  Committee. 
George  Bush. 
The  White  House,  June  6,  1989. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  3:31  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Hays,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  agreed  to 
the  following  resolution: 
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law,  informat 
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H.  Res.  166.  A  resolution  notifying  the 
Senate  of  the  election  of  Thomas  S.  Foley,  a 
Representative  from  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton, as  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 
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las  agreed  to 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

EC-1150.  A  communication  from  the 
United  States  Trade  Representative,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  third  annual 
report  relating  to  trade  enhancement;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition 
and  Forestry. 

EC-1151.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  noti- 
fication of  an  excess  of  funds  in  a  certain  ac- 
count; to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

EC-1152.  A  communication  from  the 
President  of  the  tinited  States  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  requests  for  supplemental 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1989;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

EC-1153.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  Assignment  of  Military 
Missions  in  NATO  (Mission  Specialization); 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC- 1154.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  cost  report  on  the 
Tacit  Rainbow  program;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

EC-1155.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Director  of  the  Defense  Security  As- 
sistant Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  information  concerning  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army's  proposed  letter(s)  of 
Offer  and  Acceptance  to  Norway  for  De- 
fense Articles  estimated  to  cost  $50  million 
or  more:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

EC-H56.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Director  of  the  Defense  Security  As- 
sistance Agency,  transmitting  pursuant  to 
law,  information  concerning  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy's  proposed  letter(s)  of 
Offer  and  Acceptance  (LOA)  to  Pakistan  for 
Defense  Articles  estimated  to  cost  $50  mil- 
lion or  more;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

EC-1157.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Director  of  the  Defense  Security  As- 
sistance Agency,  transmitting  pursuant  to 
law,  information  concerning  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy's  proposed  letter(s)  of 
Offer  and  Acceptance  (LOA)  to  the  NATO 
Seasparrow  Consortium  for  Defense  Articles 
estimated  to  cost  $50  million  or  more:  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-1158.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Director  of  the  Defense  Security  As- 
sistance Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  information  concerning  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy's  proposed  letter(s)  of 
Offer  and  Acceptance  (LOA)  to  Portugal  for 
Defense  Articles  estimated  to  cost  $50  mil- 
lion or  more;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

EC-1159.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Director  of  the  Defense  Security  As- 
sistance Agency,  transmitting  pursuant  to 
law,  information  concerning  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Air  Force's  proposed  letter(s)  of 
Offer  and  Acceptance  (LOA)  to  Portugal  for 
Defense  Articles  estimated  to  cost  $50  mil- 


lion or  more;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

EC-1160.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  supple- 
mental contract  award  report  for  the  period 
May  1.  1989  to  June  30,  1989;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

EC-1161.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Defense  Security  Assistance 
Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  in- 
formation concerning  the  Department  of 
the  Air  Force's  proposed  letter(s)  of  Offer 
and  Acceptance  (LOA)  to  the  Coordination 
Council  for  North  American  Affairs 
(CCNAA)  for  Defense  Articles  estimated  to 
cost  $50  million  or  more;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

EC-1162.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army 
(Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs),  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  au- 
thorize the  transportation  of  motor  vehicles 
owned  by  Federal  employees  on  Johnston 
Island  to  their  families  in  Hawaii;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-1163.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Army  (Financial 
Management),  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  chapter  19  of 
title  37,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the 
administration  of  pay  for  members  of  the 
uniformed  services,  to  provide  for  payment 
during  times  of  war,  hostilities,  or  national 
emergency;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

EC-1164.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  certification  of  the  Army 
Ground  Station  Module  portion  of  the 
JSTARS  program;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC-1165.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Commander  for  Contracts.  Naval 
Facilities  Engineering  Command,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  notification  of  a  con- 
tract award;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

EC- 1166.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  unit  cost  exception  report 
on  the  Tacit  Rainbow  program;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

EC-1167.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  baseline  deviation  notice 
concerning  the  T45TS  program  and  his  in- 
tention to  submit  a  revised  baseline  descrip- 
tion for  the  program  and  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  board;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC- 1168.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Navy  (Shipbuilding 
and  Logistics),  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  notification  of  a  cost  comparison  study 
of  the  Aircraft  Intermediate  Maintenance 
function  at  certain  Air  Stations;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Ser\'ices. 

EC-1169.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Army  (Financial 
Management),  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law  a  report  on  the  value  of  property,  sup- 
plies, and  commodities  provided  by  the 
Berlin  Magistrate  for  the  quarter  January  1, 
1989  through  March  31.  1989;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

EC- 1170.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  President  and  Chairman  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  fourth 
report  on  tied  aid  credits;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC- 1171.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 


transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
the  results  of  a  review  of  regulatory  and  ex- 
amination documents  related  to  the  184  in- 
sured banks  which  failed  in  1987;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

EC-1172.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  the  annual  report  of  the  Board 
for  calendar  year  1988;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-1173.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  President  and  Chairman  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  a 
transaction  involving  United  States  exports 
to  Yugoslavia;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-I174.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1949  to  extend  through  fiscal 
year  1992  appropriation  authorizations  for 
certain  housing  assistance  programs  con- 
ducted by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
under  title  V  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

EC-1175.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  sec- 
tion 9308  of  title  46.  United  States  Code,  by 
increasing  the  maximum  civil  penalty  from 
$500  to  $10,000;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-1176.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  certain  reports  required  under  the 
Driftnet  Impact  Monitoring.  Assessment, 
and  Control  Act  of  1987;  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation. 
EC-1177.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  a  report  on  the  Government's 
helium  program  for  fiscal  year  1988;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

EC-1178.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Under  Secretary  of  Commerce 
(Export  Administration),  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  review  of  the  Department  of 
Energy's  'Energy  Security  Report  "  of 
March  1987;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

EC- 1179.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Associate  Director  for  Collection 
and  Disbursements.  Minerals  Management 
Service.  Department  of  the  Interior,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the 
refund  of  certain  excess  royalty  payments: 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

EC-1180.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Associate  Director  for  Collection 
and  Disbursement,  Minerals  Management 
Service,  Department  of  the  Interior,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the 
refund  of  certain  overpayments  of  offshore 
lease  revenues;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-1181.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Associate  Director  for  Collection 
and  Disbursement.  Minerals  Management 
Service,  Department  of  the  Interior,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the 
refund  of  certain  overpayments  of  offshore 
lease  revenues;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-1182.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary.  Conservation  and  Renew- 
able Energy  of  the  Department  of  Energy, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  annual 
report  of  Federal  activities  and  programs  in 
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geothermal  energy;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-1183.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Associate  Director  for  Collection 
and  Disbursement.  Minerals  Management 
Service.  Department  of  the  Interior,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the 
refund  of  certain  overpayments  of  offshore 
lease  revenues;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

EC- 1184.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Administrator  of  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration,  transmitting  an  infor- 
mational copy  of  a  repair  and  alteration 
prospectus  for  the  B.F.  Sisk  Federal  Build- 
ing-U.S.  Courthouse  in  Fresno.  California; 
to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 

EC-118S.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Administrator  of  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  informational  copies  of  certain  lease 
prospectuses;  to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works. 

EC-U86.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Army  (Civil  Works), 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  list  of  in- 
complete water  resources  studies  which 
have  been  authorized,  but  for  which  no 
funds  have  been  appropriated  during  the 
preceding  five  full  fiscal  years  (fiscal  years 
1984  1988);  to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works. 

EC-1187.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Administrator  of  General  Services 
Administration,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  informational  copies  of  proposed  pro- 
spectuses: to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works. 

EC-1188.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  establish  a 
domestic  liability  and  compensation  system 
for  oil  pollution  from  tankers,  vessels  and 
facilities  and  to  implement  the  1984  Proto- 
cols to  the  1969  Civil  Liability  and  1971 
FUND  Conventions;  to  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works. 

EC- 1189.  A  communication  from  the  In- 
spector General  of  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  reports  entitled  "Financial 
Arrangements  Between  Physicians  and 
Health  Care  Businesses:  Perspectives  of 
Health  Care  Professionals"  and  "Financial 
Arrangements  Between  Physicians  and 
Health  Care  Businesses:  State  Laws  and 
Regulations";  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

EC-1190.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  Adop- 
tion and  Foster  Care  Data  Collection;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

EC-1191.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  entitled 
•'Review  of  Swing-Bed  Care  by  Peer  Review 
Organizations";  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

EC- 1192.  A  conununication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Prospective  Payment  As- 
sessment Commission,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  a  report  entitled  "Medicare  Pro- 
spective Payment  and  the  American  Health 
Care  System";  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

EC-1193.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  United  States  Internation- 
al Trade  Commission,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  provide  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations  for  the  United  States 
International  Trade  Commission  for  fiscal 
year  1991:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

EC- 1194.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  United  States  Internation- 


al Trade  Commission,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  its  fifty-seventh  quarterly  report 
on  trade  between  the  United  States  and  the 
nonmarket  economy  countries;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

EC- 1195.  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury  for  unfore- 
seen emergencies  of  a  confidential  nature: 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

EC- 1196.  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  provide  for  participation  by 
the  United  States  in  a  capital  increase  of 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

EC-1197.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary.  Legislative  Affairs,  of  the 
State  Department,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  the  fifteenth  90-day  report  on  the  in- 
vestigation into  the  death  of  Enrique  Ca- 
marena:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

EC-1198.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary.  Legislative  Affairs,  of  the 
State  Department,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  notification  of  a  meeting  of  the 
International  Conference  on  Central  Ameri- 
can Refugees;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

EC-1199.  A  communication  from  the  Pay- 
roll/Employee Benefits  Administrator. 
Farm  Credit  Bank  of  Columbia,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  the  audited  financial 
statement  of  the  Bank  as  of  August  31.  1987 
and  1986;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmen- 
tal Affairs. 

EC-1200.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
copies  of  D.C.  Act  8-30  adopted  by  the 
Council  on  May  2.  1989:  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-1201.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  Stales, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  list  of  re- 
ports issued  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office  during  April  1989:  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC- 1202.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Interior  (Policy. 
Budget,  and  Administration),  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  the  annual  report  on  com- 
petition advocacy  for  fiscal  year  1988:  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC- 1203.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  General  Counsel  of  the  Department 
of  Defense,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  section  5544.  5546,  and 
5550  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  relating 
to  Sunday  premium  pay  for  Civil  Service 
employees,  to  accommodate  schedules  in 
foreign  areas  where  Sunday  is  a  routine 
workday  and  another  day  of  the  week  is  of- 
ficially recognized  as  the  day  of  worship;  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-1204.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
the  annual  report  of  the  Commission  under 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  for  calen- 
dar year  1988;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

EC-1205.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  the  semiannual  report  of  the  Office 
of  Inspector  General.  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, for  the  period  Octolier  1,  1988  to 
March  31.  1989;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 


EC-1206.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Merit  Systems  Protection 
Board,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  entitled  "U.S.  Office  of  Personnel 
Management  and  the  Merit  System:  A  Ret- 
rospective Assessment":  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC- 1207.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  trarjsmitting.  pursuant  to 
law.  the  semiannual  report  of  the  Office  of 
Inspector  General.  Department  of  Labor, 
for  the  period  October  1.  1988  to  March  31. 
1989:  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC- 1208.  A  communication  from  the  In- 
spector General  of  the  Department  of 
Energy,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
semiannual  report  of  the  Office  of  Inspector 
General  for  the  period  October  1,  1988  to 
March  31,  1989;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC- 1209.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget.  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  supplement 
to  Special  Analysis  D  in  response  to  the 
Federal  Capital  Investment  Program  Infor- 
mation Act:  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-1210.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  D.C.  Act  8-31  adopted  by  the 
Council  on  May  2.  1989;  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-1211.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  annual 
report  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  for  calendar  year  1988;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-1212.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget.  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  implementation  of  the  Single  Audit  Act 
for  the  period  ending  January  30,  1989;  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-1213.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary,  Indian  Affairs, 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  reports  on  the  appli- 
cation of  the  Indian  Priority  System;  to  the 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

EC-1214.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
United  States  Courts,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  make  important 
changes  in  the  orderly  disposition  of  justice 
for  American  Samoans:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-1215.  A  communication  from  the 
Chief.  Statistical  Analysis  and  Reports  Divi- 
sion, of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
United  States  Court,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  missing  page  from  the  recently 
published  1988  Wiretap  Report:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-1216.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Legislative  Commis- 
sion of  the  American  Legion,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  statements  describing  the 
financial  condition  of  The  American  Legion 
as  of  December  31,  1988:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-1217.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  to 
provide  full  law  enforcement  authority  to 
investigators  in  the  Office  of  Inspector  Gen- 
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eral; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

EC-1218.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  copy  of  a  document  entitled 
"Indian  Education  General  Provisions  and 
Discretionary  Grant  Programs";  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-1219.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Department  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  copy 
of  the  1989  edition  of  "VA  Today":  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterains'  Affairs. 

EC-1220.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Department  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  section  3001  of  title  38  to 
authorize  the  Department  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs to  require  mandatory  disclosure  of 
claimants'  and  dependents'  social  security 
numbers  in  all  claims  for  disability  and 
death  benefits;  to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

The  following  petitions  and  memori- 
als were  laid  before  the  Senate  and 
were  referred  or  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  as  indicated: 

POM-86.  A  joint   resolution  adopted  by 
the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Maine;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 
"Joint  Resolution 

"Whereas,  the  budget  of  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration for  fiscal  year  1989  contains  a 
$630,000,000  shortfall:  and 

"Whereas,  $1,500,000  of  the  shortfall  is  in 
the  budget  of  the  Veterans  Administration 
Medical  and  Regional  Office  Center  at 
Togus,  Maine;  and 

"Whereas,  the  shortfall  will  impose  hard- 
ships on  the  citizens  of  Maine,  and  will 
result  in  the  loss  or  closing  of  the  following 
programs  and  facilities: 

"1.  A  recently  opened  substance  abuse 
program; 

'2.  A  30-bed  acute  psychiatric  ward; 

"3.  Veterans  without  a  service-connected 
disability  may  be  turned  away  for  lack  of 
beds; 

"4.  Some  outpatient  services  will  no  longer 
be  available  to  veterans  without  a  service- 
connected  disability; 

"5.  Fewer  veterans  will  be  placed  in  com- 
munity nursing  homes  at  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration's expense;  and 

"6.  Drugs  furnished  to  Togus  patients  will 
be  limited  to  those  listed  in  the  Togus  Drug 
Formulary:  and 

"Whereas,  these  cutbacks  will  have  an  ad- 
verse impact  on  disabled  veterans  through- 
out Maine  and  will  further  have  a  negative 
effect  on  the  expenditures  of  the  State  of 
Maine:  now,  therefore,  be  it 

•Resolved,  That  We.  the  Members  of  the 
One  Hundred  and  Fourteenth  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Maine  now  assembled  in  the 
First  Regular  Session,  do  hereby  respectful- 
ly urge  and  request  the  United  States  Con- 
gress to  vote  to  grant  additional  funding  for 
the  purpose  of  restoring  the  $635,000,000 
shortfall  in  the  Veterans  Administration's 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1989:  and  be  it  further 
'Resolved,  That  suitable  copies  of  this  res- 
olution, duly  authenticated  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  be  transmitted  to  the  Honora- 
ble George  H.  W.  Bush,  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  to  each  member  of  the 
Maine  Congressional  Delegation. " 


POM-87.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  legislature  of  the  State  of  California;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services: 

Assembly  Joint  Resolution  No.  42 
"This  measure  would  memorialize  the 
President  and  Congress  to  require  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  the  Department  of 
the  Air  Force  to  revise  proposed  1990  fiscal 
year  force  structure  changes  applicable  to 
designated  units  of  the  California  Air  Na- 
tional Guard  in  a  specified  manner  to  main- 
tain the  operational  capabilities  of  these 
units. 

•Whereas,  the  California  Air  National 
Guard  has  maintained  a  long  and  distin- 
guished history  of  service  to  the  State  of 
California  and  the  United  States;  and 

•Whereas,  the  California  Air  National 
Guard  has  consistently  demonstrated  a  high 
degree  of  professionalism  and  mission  ac- 
complishment, and  has  repeatedly  proven 
its  worth  as  a  first  line  combat  ready  organi- 
zation: and 

•Whereas,  on  January  9.  1989.  the  United 
States  Air  Force  announced  its  1990  fiscal 
year  force  structure  changes  which  will  ad- 
versely affect  the  capabilities  of  three  Cali- 
fornia Air  National  Guard  units;  and 

•Whereas,  these  force  structure  changes 
include  downsizing  the  146th  Tactical  Air- 
lift Wing  from  16  to  12  C-130E  aircraft, 
downsizing  and  conversion  of  the  163rd  Tac- 
tical Fighter  Group  from  24  F-4E  jet  fight- 
ers to  18  OA-10  forward  air  controller  air- 
craft, and  conversion  of  the  129th  Aero- 
space Rescue  and  Recovery  Group  to  six 
MH-606  Blackhawk  helicopters  with  re- 
sources for  only  four  of  the  six  Blackhawks; 
and 

••Whereas,  these  downsizings,  conversions, 
and  reduced  resources  will  degrade  the  ca- 
pability of  the  units  involved  and  result  in 
the  loss  of  cost-effective  operational  capa- 
bilities, skilled  personnel,  and  firefighting 
capabilities,  as  well  as  substantial  revenues 
to  the  communities  involved:  now.  there- 
fore, be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
California  Legislature  respectfully  memori- 
alizes the  President  and  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  require  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force  to  revise  the  proposed  1990  fiscal  year 
force  structure  changes  for  the  California 
Air  National  Guard  to  permit  the  146th 
Tactical  Airlift  Wing  to  retain  its  full  com- 
plement of  16  C-130E  aircraft,  to  convert 
the  163rd  Tactical  Fighter  Group  to  24  P-16 
aircraft,  and  to  allocate  to  the  129th  Aero- 
space Rescue  and  Recovery  Group  at  least 
five  of  its  six  programmed  Blackhawk  heli- 
copters in  order  to  maintain  the  operational 
capabilities  of  these  units;  and  be  it  further 
■Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  reoslution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  California  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  to  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  and  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force." 

POM-88.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  Il- 
linois: to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  Affairs. 

••House  Resolution  No.  500 

■•Whereas,  here  are  numerous  savings  and 
loan  associations  ( •Thrifts")  operating  in 
the  State  of  Illinois  which  were  created  by. 
or  are  the  surviving  institutions  of,  supervi- 


sory mergers  approved  by  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  CFHLBB")  and  the  Fed- 
eral Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion CFSLIC"):  and 

"Whereas,  these  mergers  were  used  by  the 
FHLBB  and  FSLIC  as  a  vehicle  to  assist 
specified  thrifts  in  the  acquisition  of  desig- 
nated financially-troubled  thrifts  in  Illinois; 
and 

•Whereas,  Many  of  these  troubled  thrifts 
had  substantially  negative  net  worths:  and 

•Whereas,  In  lieu  of  any  FSLIC  monetary 
contributions,  the  mergers  were  consum- 
mated through  the  placement  of  goodwill 
on  the  books  of  the  surviving  institution,  a 
practice  which  was  fully  sanctioned  under 
generally  accepted  accounting  principles  at 
that  time  of  merger;  and 

••Whereas,  these  surviving  thrifts  have,  in 
the  vast  majority  of  cases,  operated  success- 
fully and  profitably  since  the  time  of 
merger  and.  in  many  cases,  have  raised  their 
net  worth  to  current  regulatory  require- 
ments: and 

•Whereas,  This  financial  progress  was  ac- 
complished at  no  cost  to  the  FLSIC,  thus 
saving  the  insurance  fund  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  otherwise  required  contri- 
butions; and 

••Whereas,  the  majority  of  these  merged 
institutions  have  operated  profitably  and 
have  significantly  depreciated  the  goodwill 
on  their  books;  and 

••Whereas,  these  merged  institutions  have 
carried  the  financial  burden  of  the  FSLIC  in 
protecting  depositors'  investments  and  re- 
storing otherwise  insolvent  thrifts  to  viabili- 
ty: and 

"Whereas,  the  proposed  savings  and  loan 
reform  legislation  now  pending  in  the 
United  States  Congress  would  penalize 
these  merged  institutions  by  disregarding 
the  goodwill  placed  on  their  books  by  the 
FHLBB  and  FSLIC  for  the  purposes  of  reg- 
ulatory capital  requirements;  and 

•Whereas,  the  proposed  legislation  as  it  is 
currently  drafted  would  impose  severe  bur- 
dens upon  the  industry  and  force  most  of 
these  otherwise  profitable  Illinois  institu- 
tions into  mergers  with  out-of-state  or  for- 
eign banking  interests:  and 

These  merged  thrifts,  who  have  acted  as 
white  knights  for  the  industry,  should  not 
be  treated  as  today's  black  sheep:  There- 
fore, be  it 

■Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Eighty-Sixth  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Illinois,  that  this  body  expresses  its 
enthusiastic  support  for  the  savings  and 
loan  industry  in  the  State  of  Illinois:  and  be 
it  further. 

■Resolved,  That  this  body  expresses  its 
appreciation  to  those  savings  and  loan  insti- 
tutions who  have  kept  the  industry  finan- 
cially viable  in  the  State  of  Illinois  in  the 
absence  of  the  monetary  assistance  contem- 
plated by  the  Federal  regulatory  scheme; 
and  be  it  further 

•Resolved,  That  this  body  calls  upon  the 
United  States  Congress  to  enact  legislation 
which  will  provide  for  complete  and  total 
reimbursment  to  these  merged  institutions 
for  the  regulatory  goodwill  placed  on  their 
books  at  the  time  of  merger  in  lieu  of  mone- 
tary contributions  from  the  FSLIC.  and  be 
it  further. 

'■Resolved,  That  suitable  copies  of  this 
preamble  and  resolution  be  presented  to 
each  member  of  the  Illinois  Congessional 
Delegation,  the  President,  of  the  U.S. 
Senate,  and  the  Speaker  of  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives." 
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POM-89.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget: 

•COMCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

"Whereas,  the  safety  of  airline  passengers 
is  of  paramount  importance;  and 

"Whereas,  airports  are  steadily  becoming 
Increasingly  congested  and  skies  are  growing 
more  crowded,  particularly  in  the  Northeast 
corridor,  and 

"Whereas,  air  traffic  control  systems  are 
encumbered  with  antiquated  equipment; 
and 

"Whereas,  the  number  of  air  traffic  con- 
trollers is  inadequate  to  safely  guide  the  in- 
creased air  traffic;  and 

"Whereas,  Massport  Authority  has  begun 
to  implement  a  four-point  safely  program, 
which  is  dependent  upon  adequate  financ- 
ing to  be  realized;  and 

"Whereas,  there  is  a  source  of  money  in 
the  airport  and  airway  trust  fund;  and 

"Whereas,  withheld  in  this  trust  fund  is  a 
surplus  of  nearly  $5.7  billion;  and 

"Whereas,  this  trust  fund  derives  from 
taxes  paid  by  air  passengers  and  was  dedi- 
cated to  Congress  for  airport  and  air  system 
improvements;  and 

"Whereas,  it  is  the  role  of  government  to 
protect  the  welfare  of  all  citizens;  and 

"Whereas,  economic  issues  should  not  be 
put  before  human  lives;  Therefore  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  Gener- 
al Court  respectively  urges  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  enact  legislation  to 
remove  the  Airport  and  Airway  Trust  Fund 
from  the  unified  budget;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolu- 
tions be  transmitted  forthwith  to  the  Clerli 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Presid- 
ing Officers  of  each  branch  of  Congress  and 
to  the  Members  thereof  from  this  Common- 
wealth." 

POM-90.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Hawaii;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget: 

"House  Concurrent  Resolution 

"Whereas,  the  federal  budget  has  not 
been  balanced  since  1969;  and 

"Whereas,  the  federal  deficit  has  grown 
larger  as  the  years  have  passed;  and 

"Whereas,  the  continuation  of  runaway 
deficits  is  harmful  to  the  economic  and 
fiscal  stability  of  the  nation;  and 

"Whereas,  every  family  has  to  struggle 
with  balancing  its  resources  and  its  desires 
to  maintain  its  financial  stability  and  not 
leave  an  intolerable  debt  burden  for  its  de- 
scendants; and 

"Whereas,  it  is  the  concern  of  every 
family  in  America  that  the  government  ex- 
ercise the  same  level  of  fiscal  responsibility 
so  that  the  next  generation  is  not  buried 
under  the  debt  run  up  for  current  consump- 
tion; and 

"Whereas,  it  is  important  that  the  federal 
government  take  action  to  correct  this  situa- 
tion and  reinstitute  the  practice  of  regularly 
balancing  the  federal  budget;  and 

"Whereas,  the  attempt  to  balance  the  fed- 
eral budget  through  the  Gramm-Rudman- 
Hollings  deficit  reduction  law.  which  was  to 
achieve  a  balanced  budget  by  1991.  does  not 
appear  likely  to  meet  its  goal:  Now.  there- 
fore, 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  the  Fifteenth  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Hawaii,  RegiUar  Session  of  1989. 
the  Senate  concurring.  That  the  Legislature 
requests  that  Congress  and  the  Bush  admin- 


istration work  diligently  together  to  reduce 
the  federal  deficit;  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved.  That  certified 
copies  of  this  Concurrent  Resolution  be 
transmitted  to  the  Clerk  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  United  States  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Secretary  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  and  to  each  member 
of  Hawaii's  Congressional  delegation." 

POM-91.    A    resolution    adopted    by    the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Hawaii;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Budget: 
"House  Resolution  133 

"Whereas,  the  federal  budget  has  not 
been  balanced  since  1969:  and 

"Whereas,  the  federal  budget  deficit  has 
grown  larger  over  the  business  cycle  as  the 
years  have  passed;  and 

"Whereas,  the  continuation  of  runaway 
deficits  is  harmful  to  the  economic  and 
fiscal  stability  of  the  nation;  and 

"Whereas,  every  family  has  to  struggle 
with  balancing  its  resources  and  its  desires 
to  maintain  its  financial  stability  and  not 
leave  an  intolerable  debt  burden  for  its  de- 
scendants; and 

"Whereas,  it  is  the  concern  of  every 
family  in  America  that  the  government  ex- 
ercise the  same  level  of  fiscal  responsibility 
so  that  the  next  generation  not  be  buried 
under  the  debt  run  up  for  temporary  advan- 
tages; and 

"Whereas,  it  is  important  that  the  govern- 
ment take  action  to  correct  this  situation 
and  reinstitute  the  practice  of  regularly  bal- 
ancing the  federal  budget  on  the  part  of  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches;  and 

"Whereas,  the  legislative  attempt  to  cor- 
rect the  situation  through  the  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  deficit  reduction  law. 
which  was  to  achieve  a  balanced  budget  by 
1991.  does  not  appear  likely  to  meet  its  goal; 
now.  therefore. 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  the  Fifteenth  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Hawaii,  Regular  Session  of  1989. 
That  the  Legislature  requests  that  Congress 
work  toward  reducing  the  federal  deficit; 
and 

"Be  it  further  resolved,  that  certified 
copies  of  this  Resolution  be  transmitted  to 
the  Clerk  and  the  Speaker  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives,  the  Secre- 
tary and  the  President  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  and  to  each  member  of  Hawaii's 
Congressional  delegation." 

POM-92.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Arizona;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation: 

"Senate  Joint  Resolution  1001 

"Whereas,  the  national  objectives  of  gen- 
eral welfare,  economic  growth  and  stability, 
and  security  of  the  United  States  require 
the  development  of  transportation  policies 
and  programs  that  contribute  to  providing 
fast,  safe,  efficient  and  convenient  transpor- 
tation at  the  lowest  cost  consistent  with 
other  national  objectives,  including  the  effi- 
cient use  and  conservation  of  the  resources 
of  the  United  States,  and  it  is  in  the  nation- 
al interest  to  encourage  and  promote  the  de- 
velopment of  transportation  systems  em- 
bracing various  modes  of  transportation 
that  serve  the  nation,  states  and  local  com- 
munities efficiently  and  effectively;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  provides  to  its  citizens  the  right  to 
travel  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  our  land  uninhibited  by  statutes,  rules  or 
regulations  which  unreasonably  burden  or 
restrict  this  movement;  and 


"Whereas,  a  recent  national  survey  of 
public  attitudes  toward  aviation  found  that 
eighty-six  percent  of  the  American  public 
supports  the  development  of  a  national 
aviation  policy,  and  one  which  addresses  the 
needs  of  all  people  who  use  or  rely  on  air 
transportation  in  the  United  States;  and 

"Whereas,  the  public  interest  is  best 
served  by  an  air  transportation  system  that 
provides  fast,  safe,  efficient,  convenient  and 
cost-effective  movement  of  passengers  and 
goods  throughout  the  nation  with  its  con- 
comitant economic,  social  and  cultural  bene- 
fits; and 

•'Whereas,  the  United  States  air  transpor- 
tation system  is  an  essential  element  in  the 
competitive  foundation  of  the  economies  of 
the  nation  and  the  world  and  has  estab- 
lished and  maintained  work  standards  of 
safety,  efficiency  and  utility,  and  the  pub- 
lic's requirements  for  air  transportation 
services  will  double  by  the  year  2000  from 
four  hundred  million  annual  passengers  to 
nearly  eight  hundred  million;  and 

"Whereas,  the  public  has  lost  confidence 
in  the  nation's  air  transportation  system 
due  to  the  decline  in  service  associated  with 
the  air  traffic  controller  strike,  airport  and 
airway  modernization  delays,  airline  merg- 
ers and  the  lack  of  a  clear  national  policy; 
and 

"Whereas,  the  nation's  airport  and  airway 
system  is  inadequate  to  meet  the  current 
and  projected  growth  in  aviation,  and  sub- 
stantial expansion  and  improvement  of  the 
airway  system  and  the  development  of  an 
integrated,  nationwide  infrastructure  of  air- 
ports is  required;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Federal  Aviation  Adminis- 
tration's management  and  structure  is  char- 
acterized by  regressive  personnel  and  pro- 
curement rules  and  lack  of  authority  to  ac- 
complish its  tasks;  ands 

■Whereas,  it  is  recognized  that  national 
policies  were  central  to  the  successful  devel- 
opment of  our  railroads  and  Interstate 
Highway  System,  and  an  integrated  nation- 
al aviation  policy  must  precede  successful 
deployment  of  an  adequate  supply  of  facili- 
ties, equipment  and  personnel  to  meet 
safety,  access  and  capacity  demands  of  the 
future;  and 

"Whereas,  a  national  aviation  policy  must 
ensure  that  adequate  air  transportation  op- 
portunities and  services  are  available  to  all 
citizens  regardless  of  geographic  location 
and  that  citizens  who  choose  to  live  and 
work  in  small  or  rural  communities  shall  be 
provided  the  same  air  transportation  bene- 
fits as  all  other  citizens  throughout  the 
United  States:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Arizona: 

■1.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  adopt  a  pending  resolution  establish- 
ing a  national  aviation  policy  for  the  United 
States  of  America. 

"2.  That  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
State  of  Arizona  transmit  a  copy  of  this 
Joint  Resolution  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives  and 
to  each  Member  of  Congress  from  the  State 
of  Arizona." 

POM-93.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Hawaii;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation: 

"House  Resolution  59 
"Whereas,    international    law    recognizes 
that  a  coastal  nation  may  exercise  sover- 
eignty and  jurisdiction  over  its  territorial 
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sea  seaward  as  far  as  twelve  nautical  miles  if 
it  so  proclaims;  and 

■Whereas,  on  December  27,  1988.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  signed  Presidential  Proclama- 
tion 5928  extending  the  United  States  terri- 
torial sea  from  three  to  twelve  miles  as 
measured  from  the  baseline  of  the  United 
States;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Proclamation  provides  that 
"Nothing  in  this  Proclamation  .  .  .  extends 
or  otherwise  alters  existing  Federal  or  State 
law  or  any  jurisdiction,  rights,  legal  interest 
or  obligations  derived  therefrom";  and 

"Whereas,  notwithstanding  the  Proclama- 
tion's disclaimer,  the  extended  United 
States  territorial  sea  is  a  matter  of  far 
reaching  consequences  to  the  Pacific  states 
and  Pacific  island  governments  generally 
and  the  State  of  Hawaii  in  particular;  and 

"Whereas,  there  exists  a  bond  between 
ocean  and  air  basins,  the  action  of  waves 
and  currents  on  the  shoreline,  and  the  ef- 
fects of  rivers  and  runoff  on  ocean-water 
quality;  the  land  and  contiguous  maritime 
areas  are  joined  in  an  inseparable  relation- 
ship which  can  directly  affect  coastal  econo- 
mies; and 

"Whereas,  many  federal  laws  address  the 
rights  and  responsibilities  of  the  States  and 
the  federal  government  in  maritime  areas  in 
terms  of  the  "territorial  sea",  the  "coastal 
zone",  the  "extent  of  U.S.  jurisdiction",  and 
similar  references  which  may  now,  by  virtue 
of  the  Proclamation,  reach  to  twelve  miles, 
notwithstanding  the  Proclamations  dis- 
claimer; and 

"Whereas,  without  clear  Congressional 
action  implementing  the  territorial  sea 
Proclamation,  confusion,  delay,  expense,  or 
even  litigation  most  certainly  will  be  the 
result;  and 

"Whereas.  Hawaii,  like  other  coastal 
states,  has  a  substantial  and  immediate  in- 
terest in  the  ocean  activities  directly  off  its 
shores,  relating  not  only  to  fisheries,  recrea- 
tion, energy,  and  air  and  water  pollution, 
but  also  to  coastal  management,  resource 
development  and  protection,  and  state 
boundaries;  and 

"Whereas,  as  a  matter  of  enlightened 
policy  and  inherent  equity  Pacific  states 
and  Pacific  island  governments  should  be 
partners  with  the  federal  government  in  the 
management  of  the  enlarged  territorial  sea 
and  adjacent  maritime  zones  and  should 
share  in  the  revenue  generated  by  activities 
in  these  waters;  now,  therefore, 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  the  Fifteenth  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Hawaii,  Regular  Session  of  1989. 
That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and 
Hawaii's  Congressional  delegation  are  urged 
to  review  and  examine  the  question  of  ap- 
propriate legislative  and  administrative 
action  in  light  of  the  President's  recent 
twelve  mile  Territorial  Sea  Proclamation; 
and 

"Be  it  further  resolved.  That  such  review 
focus  on  the  impact  of  the  Proclamation  on 
domestic  law  and  federal/state  relations  and 
rights  in  the  three  to  twelve  mile  zone  and 
the  related  question  of  federal/state  rela- 
tions and  rights  in  the  U.S.  Exclusive  Eco- 
nomic Zone;  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved.  That  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  the  United  States 
Congress  are  respectfully  urged  to  support 
and  enact  legislation  to  establish  a  National 
Oceans  Policy  Commission  to  make  findings 
and  recommendations  concerning  a  long- 
range  national  oceans  program  in  light  of 
the  new  territorial  sea  boundary  of  twelve 
miles  and  U.S.  Exclusive  Economic  Zone  of 
two  hundred  miles;  and 


"Be  it  further  resolved.  That  certified 
copies  of  this  Resolution  be  transmitted  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  Senate,  the 
Speaker  of  the  United  States  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  Hawaii's  congressional  del- 
egation." 


POM-94.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Alaska;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation: 

•Joint  Resolution 


•Whereas  the  Magnuson  Fishery  Conser- 
vation and  Management  Act  of  1976  is  due 
for  reauthorization  by  the  Congress  by  Sep- 
tember 30,  1989;  and 

■Whereas  the  Magnuson  Fishery  Conser- 
vation and  Management  Act  is  the  most  sig- 
nificant federal  fisheries  legislation  in  the 
history  of  our  country:  and 

■Whereas  with  the  enactment  of  the  Mag- 
nuson Fishery  Conservation  and  Manage- 
ment Act  the  United  States  became  the 
world  leader  in  firmly  establishing  a  sound 
foundation  for  rational  marine  fisheries 
management;  and 

■Whereas  while  the  Magnuson  Fishery 
Conservation  and  Management  Act  states 
that  the  United  States  has  jurisdiction  over 
American  anadromous  species,  such  as 
salmon  and  steelhead,  on  the  high  seas 
beyond  the  United  States  Exclusive  Eco- 
nomic Zone,  the  federal  government  claims 
some  ambiguity  exists  on  asserting  that  ju- 
risdiction for  the  purpose  of  stopping  illegal 
harvests  of  salmon  and  steelhead  on  the 
high  seas;  and 

■Whereas  Alaska,  Washington,  and 
Oregon  are  losing  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  annually  due  to  the  illegal  harvest  of 
North  American  salmon  and  steelhead  on 
the  high  seas,  which  substantially  affects 
the  American  economy  and  the  United 
States'  balance  of  trade; 

■Be  it  resolved  that  the  Alaska  State  Leg- 
islature repectfully  requests  the  Congress  to 
reauthorize  the  Magnuson  Fishery  Conser- 
vation and  Management  Act  this  year  and 
to  add  the  following  amendments  as  a  mini- 
mum: 

•■(1)  a  reemphasis  that  the  Governing 
International  Fisheries  Agreements  with 
foreign  fishing  nations  require  boarding  of 
all  foreign  vessels  on  the  high  seas  as  part 
of  the  United  States'  extended  jurisdiction 
over  anadromous  species  and  mandate  that 
the  boarding  and  the  seizure  of  evidence  of 
violations  of  the  agreements  be  nondiscre- 
tionary: 

■•(2)  establishment  of  salmon  protection 
zones  beyond  the  United  States  and  Soviet 
Exclusive  Economic  Zones  and  creation  of  a 
rebuttable  presumption  that  salmon  discov- 
ered on  board  vessels  within  the  salmon  pro- 
tection zones  are  salmon  of  North  American 
or  Soviet  origin: 

••(3)  a  prohibition  on  the  sale,  purchase, 
transport,  or  further  marketing  of  anadro- 
mous fish  not  harvested  within  fisheries  au- 
thorized under  international  treaty  or 
within  the  Exclusive  Economic  Zone  of  the 
nation  of  origin  of  the  anadromous  fish: 

■(4)  establishment  of  a  country  of  origin 
certification  program,  whereby  all  salmon 
legally  caught  in  the  United  States  are  iden- 
tified, labeled,  and  documented  as  salmon  of 
the  United  States;  and  a  request  that  all 
other  nations  of  origin  establish  similar  pro- 
grams; 

■•(5)  a  Congressional  declaration  calling 
for  ending  high  seas  gillnet  fishing  beyond 
the  Exclusive  Economic  Zones  of  all  nations 
by  1992  and  directing  the  U.S.  Secretary  of 


State  to  develop  by  1992  a  new  international 
fisheries  organization  consisting  of  all  the 
salmon-producing  nations  in  the  world: 

••(6)  extension  of  state  jurisdiction  from  3 
miles  to  12  miles  for  the  purpose  of  manag- 
ing living  marine  resources  and  in  order  to 
make  the  seaward  boundaries  of  all  states' 
waters  consistent; 

••(7)  expand  the  sanctions  under  the  Pelly 
amendment  to  include  any  product  import- 
ed into  the  United  SUtes  from  any  violating 
nation; 

■■(8)  a  requirement  that  transponders, 
transmitters,  or  other  type  of  satellite  com- 
munications device  appropriate  to  provide 
instantaneous  locational  information  be  re- 
quired on  board  all  foreign  vessels  fishing 
with  identified  salmon  zones; 

•■(9)  a  requirement  that  federal  intelli- 
gence agencies  provide  available  informa- 
tion to  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  on  the  location 
of  foreign  fishing  vessels  without  jeopardiz- 
ing national  security  interests: 

■■(10)  a  clarification  that  regional  fishery 
management  councils  do  have  the  authority 
to  establish  mandatory,  100  percent  cover- 
age, observer  programs  for  domestic  ground- 
fish  fishing  vessels,  and  that  these  are  to  be 
paid  for  by  industry  user  fees; 

■■(11)  a  declaration  that  the  current  geo- 
graphic balance  of  the  membership  of  the 
North  Pacific  Fishery  Management  Council 
is  appropriate; 

•■(12)  a  mechanism  for  a  community  devel- 
opment quota  of  groundfish  to  be  used  for 
fisheries  development  in  small  rural  commu- 
nities of  Alaska. 

•Copies  of  this  resolution  shall  be  sent  to 
the  Honorable  George  Bush,  President  of 
the    United    States:    the    Honorable    Dan 
Quayle.  Vice-President  of  the  United  States 
and  President  of  the  U.S.  Senate:  the  Hon- 
orable James  A.  Baker.  III.  U.S.  Secretary 
of  State;  the  Honorable  Edward  E.  Wolfe. 
Ambassador  for  Fisheries  and  the  Ocean. 
U.S.  Department  of  State:  the  Honorable 
Robert    A.    Mosbacher.    U.S.    Secretary    of 
Commerce;  William  E.  Evans.  Administra- 
tor, National  Oceanic  and  Atomspheric  Ad- 
ministration,   U.S.    Department    of    Com- 
merce; the  Honorable  George  J.  Mitchell. 
U.S.  Senate  Majority  Leader:  the  Honorable 
Jim  Wright.  Speaker  of  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives:     the    Honorable    George 
Deukmejian,  Governor  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia:  the   Honorable   Leo   T.   McCarthy. 
President  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia; the  Honorable  Willie  Lewis  Brown, 
Jr.,  Speaker  of  the  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
California;  the  Honorable  Cecil  D.  Andrus, 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Idaho;  the  Honor- 
able C.L.  Otter.  President  of  the  Senate  of 
the   State   of   Idaho:   the   Honorable   Tom 
Boyd.  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  Idaho:  the  Honorable 
Neil  Goldschmidl.  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Oregon:    the    Honorable    John    Kitzhaber. 
President  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Oregon;  the  Honorable  Vera  Katz.  Speaker 
of   the   House   of   Representatives   of   the 
State    of    Oregon;    the    Honorable    Booth 
Gardner.  Governor  of  the  SUte  of  Washing- 
ton;  the  Honorable  Joel  Pritchard.  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton; the  Honorable  Joseph  E.  King.  Speaker 
of   the   House   of   Representatives   of   the 
State  of  Washington;  and  to  the  Honorable 
Ted  Stevens  and  the  Honorable  Frank  Mur- 
kowski.  U.S.  Senators,  and  the  Honorable 
Don  Young,  U.S.  Representative,  member  of 
the  Alaska  delegation  in  Congress. " 


POM-95.    A    resolution    adopted    by    the 
Senate  of  the  State  of  Alaska;  to  the  Com- 
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mittee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation: 

"Senate  Resolution 

"Whereas  the  recent  oil  spill  disaster 
caused  by  the  Exxon  Valdez  tanker  accident 
is  of  great  concern  to  the  citizens  of  the 
state  as  well  as  the  Alaska  State  Senate:  and 

"Whereas  serious  environmental  damage 
has  been  done  to  the  fishery  resources  in 
the  areas  affected  by  the  oil  spill:  smd 

"Whereas  emergency  measures  for  fishery 
enhancement  and  rehabilitation  could  be 
taken  to  mitigate  the  damage  to  these  re- 
sources: 

"Be  it  resolved  that  the  Senate  encour- 
ages Exxon  Corporation  to  provide  direct 
funding  to  the  regional  private,  nonprofit 
aquaculture  associations  in  the  state  that 
have  been  affected  by  the  spill,  for  emer- 
gency measures  for  fishery  enhancement 
and  rehabilitation. 

"Copies  of  this  resolution  shall  be  sent  to 
the  Honorable  George  Bush,  President  of 
the  United  States:  the  Honorable  Dan 
Quayle,  Vice-President  of  the  United  States 
and  President  of  the  U.S.  Senate:  the  Hon- 
orable Robert  C.  Byrd,  President  Pro  Tern 
of  the  United  States  Senate:  the  Honorable 
Jim  Wright,  Speaker  of  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives:  the  Honorable  Manuel 
Lujan,  Secretary  of  the  Interior:  the  Honor- 
able Samuel  K.  Skinner,  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation: Admiral  Paul  A.  Yost,  Jr.,  Com- 
mandant of  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard:  Robert  E. 
Kallman,  Director,  Minerals  Management 
Service:  the  Honorable  Dennis  D.  Kelso, 
Commissioner  of  EInvironmental  Conserva- 
tion: the  Honorable  Don  W.  CoUinsworth, 
Commissioner  of  Pish  and  Game:  the  Hon- 
orable Lennie  Boston-Gorsuch,  Commission- 
er of  Natural  Resources;  Laurence  Rawl, 
Chair  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  Exxon 
Corporation;  the  mayors  of  the  communi- 
ties of  Valdez,  Cordova.  Tatitlik,  Chenega, 
Homer,  Seward,  the  Kenai  Peninsula  Bor- 
ough, and  the  Kodiak  Borough:  and  to  the 
Honorable  Ted  Stevens  and  the  Honorable 
Frank  Murkowski,  U.S.  Senators,  and  the 
Honorable  Don  Young,  U.S.  Representative, 
members  of  the  Alaska  delegation  in  Con- 
gress." 

POM-96.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Nevada;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources: 

"Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  6 

"Whereas.  Executive  Order  No.  12548,  en- 
titled "Grazing  Fees,"  which  was  issued  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  on  Feb- 
ruary 14,  1986,  and  the  Code  of  Federal 
Regulations  (36  C.F.R.  §  222.  Subpart  C,  and 
43  C.F.R.  S  4130.7)  require  the  use  of  a  for- 
mula to  set  schedules  for  grazing  fees  that 
are  equitable,  that  prevent  economic  disrup- 
tion and  harm  to  the  western  livestock  busi- 
ness, and  that  reflect  annual  changes  in  the 
costs  of  production:  and 

"Whereas.  The  economy  of  many  of  Ne- 
vada's rural  counties  is  heavily  dependent 
upon  ranching  which  serves  as  the  stable 
base  of  the  county's  economy:  and 

"Whereas.  Any  changes  in  the  fees 
charged  for  grazing  on  public  lands  should 
be  related  to  the  price  of  the  cattle  grazed 
to  protect  the  stability  of  the  livestock  busi- 
ness in  Nevada;  and 

"Whereas,  After  a  careful  review  of  the 
fees  charged  for  grazing  on  public  lands, 
this  state's  Legislative  Committee  on  Public 
Lands  supports  the  formula  presently  used 
for  establishing  grazing  fees;  now,  therefore, 
be  it 


"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Nevada.  Jointly.  That  the  Legis- 
lature urges  Congress  to  require  and  the 
Secretaries  of  the  Department  of  the  Interi- 
or and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
recommend  the  continuation  of  the  current 
formula  for  fees;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to 
the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States  as 
President  of  the  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  each  member  of 
the  Nevada  Congressional  Delegation,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture; and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  this  resolution  becomes 
effective  upon  passage  and  approval." 

POM-97.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Nevada;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources: 

"Assembly  Joint  Resolution  No.  14— 

"Whereas,  The  Commission  for  Land  Ac- 
quisition in  the  Tahoe  Basin,  created  after 
the  residents  of  Nevada  approved  a 
$31,000,000  bond  proposal,  was  responsible 
for  establishing  the  policies  for  the  adminis- 
tration by  the  division  of  state  lands  of  the 
state  department  of  conservation  and  natu- 
ral resources  of  a  program  to  purchase  envi- 
ronmentally sensitive  land  in  the  Lake 
Tahoe  Basin:  and 

"Whereas,  The  Santini-Burton  Act  (Public 
Law  96-586),  which  is  administered  by  the 
United  States  Forest  Service  within  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  is  the  federal 
counterpart  of  the  program  administered  by 
the  division,  provides  money  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  environmentally  sensitive  land  in  the 
Lake  Tahoe  Basin:  and 

"Whereas,  As  of  June  7,  1988,  the  Forest 
Service  had  purchased  808  parcels  of  envi- 
ronmentally sensitive  land  located  within 
the  Lake  Tahoe  Basin  for  approximately 
$32,000,000  and  had  acquired  another  21 
parcels  by  donation;  and 

"Whereas,  The  division  anticipates  that  it 
will,  by  the  end  of  1988,  acquire  approxi- 
mately one-half  of  the  environmentally  sen- 
sitive parcels  of  land  whose  purchase  has 
been  approved  by  the  state  board  of  exam- 
iners and  will  acquire  the  remaining  parcels 
in  1989  and  1990;  and 

"Whereas.  The  parcels  of  land  that  have 
or  will  be  acquired  by  the  Forest  Service 
and  the  division  are  interlaced  throughout 
the  Lake  Tahoe  Basin  and  their  lack  of  con- 
tiguity causes  inefficient  maintenance;  and 

"Whereas,  The  exchange  of  certain  of 
those  parcels  between  the  two  entities 
would  facilitate  the  expansion  of  state  park 
land  and  provide  for  more  efficient  mainte- 
nance of  the  parcels  by  the  Forest  Service 
and  the  division;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  SUte  of  Nevada,  jointly.  That  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Nevada  urges  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  the  United  States 
Forest  Service  to  cooperate  with  agencies  of 
this  state  to  consummate  the  exchange  of 
certain  federally  owned  parcels  of  environ- 
mentally sensitive  public  land  located 
within  the  Lake  Tahoe  Basin  for  certain 
parcels  of  environmentally  sensitive  land 
owned  by  the  State  of  Nevada  within  the 
Basin:  and  be  it  further 

•Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  prepared  and  transmitted  by  the  Chief 
Clerk  of  the  Assembly  to  the  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States  as  presiding  officer  of 
the  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  Secretary  of  the  De- 


partment of  Agriculture,  the  Chief  of  the 
United  States  Forest  Service  and  to  each 
member  of  the  Nevada  Congressional  Dele- 
gation." 

POM-98.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Minneso- 
ta; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources: 

"Resolution  No.  3 

"Whereas,  Minnesota's  water  is  a  precious 
resource  that  is  necessary  and  claimed  for 
agricultural,  domestic,  recreational,  and 
beneficial  uses;  and 

"Whereas,  Minnesota's  lakes  and  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  have  suffered  drastic  drought 
which  has  depleted  water  supplies:  and 

"Whereas,  Minnesota's  water  rights  may 
be  preempted  by  federal  legislation,  now 
pending  before  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  that  would  authorize  the  use  of  Min- 
nesota waters  to  transport  coal  by  slurry 
pipeline:  and 

"Whereas,  this  proposed  federal  legisla- 
tion would  permit  coal  slurry  pipeline  con- 
sortiums the  right  of  eminent  domain  for 
the  transportation  of  coal,  using  Minnesota 
waters,  to  distant  utilities;  and 

"Whereas,  unit  coal  trains  that  currently 
transport  vast  quantities  of  coal  to  Minneso- 
ta utilities  would  be  eliminated,  causing  the 
loss  of  permanent  Minnesota  railroad  jobs; 
Now,  therefore, 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  ths- 
State  of  Minnesota,  That  it  urges  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  reject  piending 
legislation  that  would  authorize  the  use  of 
Minnesota  waters  for  the  transportation  of 
coal  and  would  grant  the  right  of  eminent 
domain  of  coal  slurry  pipelines. 

"Be  it  further  resolved.  That  the  Secretary 
of  State  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  that  is  di- 
rected to  prepare  certified  copies  of  this  res- 
olution and  transmit  them  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  President  and  Secre- 
tary of  the  United  States  Senate,  Uje  Speak- 
er and  Chief  Clerk  of  the  UnfCed  States 
House  of  Representatives,  and  to  Minneso- 
ta's Senators  and  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress." 

POM-99.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Texas;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources: 

"Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  6 

"Whereas,  The  settlement  proposed  by  a 
Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission 
Law  Judge  in  order  to  clear  the  way  for  new 
pipeline  construction  between  Canada  and 
the  Northeast  fails  to  best  serve  the  inter- 
ests of  Northeast  consumers  and  the  petro- 
leum industry:  it  will  do  little  to  encourage 
the  use  of  natural  gas  in  the  United  States 
as  a  clean  alternative  to  solve  the  acid  rain 
crisis:  and 

"Whereas,  The  proposed  settlement  fails 
to  mandate  comparable  rate  structures  for 
gas  between  the  two  countries  resulting  in 
three-fourths  of  the  proposed  pipeline  ca- 
pacity being  dedicated  to  nondomestic  gas; 
and 

"Whereas,  Orders  issued  January  12  by 
the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission 
stated  that  the  commission's  review  of  the 
proposed  settlement  will  consider  'all  public 
interest  issues'  and  that  Opinion  No.  256 
will  certainly  be  applied';  and 

"Whereas,  The  different  rate  systems 
used  by  the  United  States  and  Canada  make 
it  difficult  for  end  users  on  the  east  coast  to 
make  an  informed  comparison  of  American 
versus  Canadian  gas  prices:  and 
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"Whereas,  The  hardest  hit  by  the  adop- 
tion of  this  settlement  would  be  domestic 
gas  producers,  at  a  time  when  the  expanded 
use  of  natural  gas  is  becoming  a  part  of  the 
nation's  energy  agenda;  and 

"Whereas,  It  is  vital  to  the  future  of  the 
Texas  economy  and  to  the  economies  of 
other  petroleum-producing  states  that  new 
markets  be  opened  up  for  natural  gas;  now, 
therefore,  be  it 

•Resolved,  That  the  71st  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Texas  hereby  request  and  urge 
the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission 
to  implement  the  agreement  allowing  natu- 
ral gas  pipeline  construction  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States  only  after 
the  mismatched  rate  problem  is  resolved; 
and,  be  it  further 

■Resolved,  That  the  Texas  Secretary  of 
State  forward  official  copies  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  Speaker  of  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  to  each  member  of 
the  Texas  delegation  to  the  101st  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  and  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion as  an  expression  of  sentiment  from  the 
Texas  Legislature." 

POM-100.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Colorado;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources; 

"Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  17 

"Whereas,  the  excellent  quality  of  Colora- 
do coal,  in  light  of  its  low  fly  ash  and  sulfur 
content,  makes  Colorado  coal  a  national  re- 
source which  is  solicited  by  markets  nation- 
wide, and  significantly  contributes  to  the 
nations  goals  of  energy  efficiency  and  a 
clean  environment; 

"Whereas,  Coal  mining  has  been  and  con- 
tinues to  be  an  important  part  of  the  econo- 
my of  the  State  of  Colorado;  and 

"Whereas,  Approximately  two-thirds  of 
the  coal  currently  being  mined  in  Colorado 
is  from  federal  coal  leases;  and 

"Whereas,  The  Minerals  Management 
Service  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
the  Interior  recently  promulgated  regula- 
tions for  the  determination  of  the  value  of 
federal  coal  for  the  application  of  federal 
royalties;  and 

"Whereas,  These  regulations  allow  for  the 
deduction  of  severance  taxes,  reclamation 
fees,  and  black  lung  assessments  from  the 
value  base  prior  to  calculating  the  royalty; 

and 

"Whereas.  The  new  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior. Mr.  Manual  Lujan,  has  announced  his 
Intention  to  reconsider  the  decisions  of  the 
Minerals  Management  Service  to  allow  such 
deduction;  and 

"Whereas,  Such  taxes  and  assessments  do 
not  add  to  the  value  of  the  coal;  and 

"Whereas.  Increased  royalty  assessments 
adversely  affect  the  ability  of  Colorado  coal 
producers  to  compete  on  the  open  market 
and  may  result  in  additional  loss  of  coal 
mining  jobs  and  revenues  in  the  State  of 
Colorado;  and 

"Whereas.  Colorado  coal  producers  al- 
ready pay  two  and  one-half  times  the  aver- 
age per  ton  royalty  paid  by  federal  coal  pro- 
ducers, in  other  states,  according  to  federal 
Minerals  Management  Service  publications 
(Mineral  Revenues:  The  1987  Report  on  Re- 
ceipts from  Federal  and  Indian  Leases):  and 

"Whereas.  The  health  of  Colorado's  coal 
industry  is  essential  to  the  economic  well- 
being  of  many  communities  and  important 
to  the  State  of  Colorado;  now.  therefore. 


"Be  It  Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Fifty- 
seventh  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Colorado,  the  House  of  Representatives  con- 
curring herein: 

"(1)  That  a  federal  royalty  program 
should  provide  for  reasonable  royalty  rates 
that  do  not  disproportionately  add  to  the 
cost  of  Colorado  coal. 

"(2)  That  the  base  for  calculating  federal 
coal  royalty  payments  should  be  the  freight 
on  board  (f.o.b.)  mine  price  less  all  sever- 
ance taxes,  reclamation  fees,  and  black  lung 
assessments. 

"Be  It  Further  Resolved.  That  copies  of 
this  resolution  shall  be  transmitted  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  the  Interior.  Mr.  Manual  Lujan,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  Senate,  the 
Speaker  of  the  United  States  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  members  of  the  Colorado 
delegation  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  in  order  that  they  may  be  apprised 
of  the  sense  of  the  Colorado  General  Assem- 
bly." 

POM-101.   A   resolution  adopted  by   the 
Senate  of  the  State  of  Florida;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public  Works: 
"Senate  Memorial  No.  91 


"Whereas,  completion  of  the  Cross  Flori- 
da Barge  Canal  could  result  in  incalculable 
harm  to  the  Floridian  Aquifer  and  thereby 
threaten  much  of  Florida's  drinking  water 
resources,  and 

•Whereas,  the  State  of  Florida  has  estab- 
lished a  record  supporting  the  deauthoriza- 
tion  of  the  Cross  Florida  Barge  Canal 
Project  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  and 

■Whereas,  the  Florida  Legislature  has  en- 
acted chapter  79-167,  Laws  of  Florida,  as 
amended  by  chapter  84-278.  Laws  of  Flori- 
da, which  provides  a  plan  for  disposition  of 
the  lands  held  by  the  Canal  Authority  of 
the  State  of  Florida  upon  deauthorization 
of  the  canal  project  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  and 

•Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  enacted  section  1114  of  Public 
Law  99-662.  the  Water  Resources  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1986.  which  provides  for  the  de- 
authorization  of  the  Cross  Florida  Barge 
Canal  Project,  contingent  upon  specified  ac- 
tions bv  the  State  of  Florida  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  of  the  United  States,  and 
"Whereas,  deauthorization  of  the  Cross 
Florida  Barge  Canal  Project  pursuant  to 
section  1114  of  Public  Law  99-662  is  contin- 
gent upon  the  transfer  of  more  than  50,000 
acres  of  valuable  land,  to  be  managed  for 
conservation  and  recreational  purposes,  to 
the  United  States  Department  of  the  Army 
for  far  less  than  their  current  value  and  for 
which  complete  appropriations  have  not 
been  provided,  and 

•■Whereas,  deauthorization  of  the  Cross 
Florida  Barge  Canal  Project  pursuant  to 
section  1114  of  Public  99-662  is  further  con- 
tingent upon  the  State  of  Florida  enacting 
legislation,  which  could  subject  the  State  of 
Florida  to  great  expense,  assuring  that  the 
interests  in  much  of  the  lands  to  be  so 
transferred  are  sufficient  to  carry  out  the 
purpose  of  the  federal  act,  and 

■Whereas,  section  1114  of  Public  Law  99- 
662  directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  of  the 
United  States  to  develop,  by  November  17. 
1987.  a  comprehensive  management  plan  for 
the  future  management  of  much  of  the 
lands  to  be  transferred,  which  plan  has  not 
been  developed,  and 

"Whereas,  the  Florida  Legislature  has  de- 
termined that  section  1114  of  Public  Law 
99-662    provides    an    overly    complex    and 


drawn  out  process  for  deauthorization  and 
is  incompatible  with  previously  enacted 
Florida  law  which  provides  a  more  appropri- 
ate means  for  disposing  of  lands  within  the 
project  corridor  in  a  manner  that  will  be  in 
the  public  interest  and  reflect  sound  inter- 
governmental public  policy:  Now  therefore 
belt 

•Resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Florida: 

•That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
is  urged  to  amend  section  1114  of  Public 
Law  99-662.  the  Water  Resources  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1986.  and  enact  legislation  pro- 
viding for  the  deauthorization  of  the  Cross 
Florida  Barge  Canal  Project  and  allow  the 
State  of  Florida  to  dispose  of  previously  ac- 
quired lands  in  the  manner  provided  by 
chapter  79-167.  Laws  of  Florida,  as  amended 
by  chapter  84-278.  Laws  of  Florida.  Such 
legislation  should  provide  for  continuing  op- 
erating costs  and  maintenance  by  the  Feder- 
al Government  of  completed  portions  of  the 
Cross  Florida  Barge  Canal:  Be  it  further 

•Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  memorial 
be  dispatched  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives,  and  to  each 
member  of  the  Florida  delegation  to  the 
United  States  Congress.  Piled  in  Office  Sec- 
retary of  State  May  12,  1989." 


POM-102.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Montana;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance: 

•'House  Joint  Resolution 
■Whereas,  the  United  States  Congression- 
al Joint  Committee  on  Taxation  has  devel- 
oped a  set  of  policy  options  in  response  to 
the  Congressional  budget  resolution  calling 
for  federal  tax  rate  increases  over  the  next 
3  years;  and 

•Whereas,  these  policy  options  have  iden- 
tified the  following  excise  tax  rate  increases 
as  one  potential  source  of  federal  tax  in- 
creases: 
■■(1)  beer,  49  cents  per  six-pack; 
"(2)  wine,  52  cents  per  bottle; 
••(3)  cigarettes,  16  cenU  per  pack; 
••(4)  gasoline,  5  cents  per  gallon;  and 
••(5)  distilled  spirits,  $2.50  per  proof  gallon; 
and 

■Whereas,  federal  excise  taxation  is  re- 
gressive taxation;  and 

■Whereas,  Montana  ranks  47th  in  the 
nation  in  personal  income,  with  an  average 
personal  income  of  $15,568  per  person  m 
1987;  and 

•Whereas,  increases  in  regressive  federal 
excise  tax  rates  will  therefore  place  a  great- 
er burden  on  individuals  in  the  state  of 
Montana  in  comparison  to  individuals  in  the 
majority  of  other  states;  and 

■Whereas,  beer,  wine,  cigarettes,  gasoline, 
and  distilled  spirits  are  relatively  price-in- 
elastic, and  increasing  federal  excise  lax 
rates  on  these  products  can  be  expected  to 
result  in  a  decline  in  product  sales;  and 

•Whereas,  the  Montana  Revenue  Estimat- 
ing Advisory  Council  estimates  product  sales 
declines  over  the  next  2  years  in  cigarettes 
(6  million  packs,  or  9%).  liquor  (down  14%). 
and  wine  (down  400.000  liters)  that  do  not 
include  losses  due  to  federal  excise  tax  rate 
increases;  and 

•Whereas,  a  decline  in  these  product  sales 
will  adversely  affect  the  state  of  Montana's 
excise  tax  revenues,  resulting  in  a  potential 
loss  of  $3.68  million  in  revenue  that  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  will 
have  to  raise  elsewhere;  and 
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"Whereas,  a  $2,385  million  loss  in  sUte 
revenue  from  gasoline  excise  taxes  would 
translate  into  a  2.83%  reduction  in  revenue 
available  to  the  highway  fund,  and  a  $1,037 
million  loss  in  state  revenue  from  cigarette 
excise  taxes  would  reduce  debt  service  reve- 
nue by  9.09%;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Montana  Revenue  Estimat- 
ing Advisory  Council  projects  a  decline  in 
state  revenues,  and  Montana  cannot  afford 
further  loss  of  existing  revenue:  now  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  State  of  Montana: 
That  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  State  of  Montana  express 
their  opposition  to  the  United  States  Con- 
gressional Joint  Committee  on  Taxation's 
option  of  increasing  federal  excise  tax  rates 
on  beer.  wine,  cigarettes,  gasoline,  and  dis- 
tilled spirits:  be  it  further 

'Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  each 
member  of  the  Montana  Congressional  Del- 
egation and  to  the  Chairman  of  the  United 
States  Congressional  Joint  Committee  on 
Taxation." 

POM- 103.  Resolution  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Hawaii:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance: 

"House  Resolution  No.  388 
•Whereas,  the  Medicare  Catastrophic  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1988  (PL  100-360.  102  Stat. 
683)  is  of  great  importance  to  all  Americans, 
particularly  the  elderly  who  are  most  liable 
as  a  group  to  have  extended  and  costly  ill- 
nesses: and 

"Whereas,  the  Act  was  intended  to  pro- 
vide for  the  most  serious  needs  of  the  larg- 
est number  of  people  and  to  provide  a  broad 
cover  of  protection  for  those  who  can  least 
afford  long  illnesses:  and 

"Whereas,  the  cost  of  the  Act  was  expect- 
ed to  be  minimal  and  to  be  spread  equitably 
across  all  of  the  beneficiaries  in  order  to  be 
affordable,  so  that  the  elderly  would  not  be 
singled  out  for  higher  taxes  than  others: 
and 

"Whereas,  information  now  shows  that 
too  few  of  the  promises  of  the  Act  will  be 
fulfilled  under  its  restrictive  and  complex 
regulations,  which  impose  significant  tax 
impacts  on  the  elderly,  and 

"Whereas,  the  elderly  must  now  pay  not 
only  a  premium  for  the  benefits  but  a 
surtax  as  well,  and  those  who  already  have 
other  comparable  insurance  coverage  must 
nonetheless  pay  the  premium  and  the 
surtax:  and 

■Whereas,  the  problems  generated  by  the 
Act  have  aroused  an  unusually  high  level  of 
opposition,  as  shown  by  recent  bills  intro- 
duced in  Congress  to  repeal  or  modify  the 
Act,  by  numerous  petitions  signed  by  citi- 
zens against  the  Act.  by  syndicated  journal- 
ists' negative  articles  in  nationally-known 
newspapers  and  periodicals  and  by  individ- 
ual and  organizational  complaints:  now. 
therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Fifteenth  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Hawaii,  Regular  Session  of  1989, 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of 
America  is  requested  to  cease  implementa- 
tion of  the  Medicare  Catastrophic  Coverage 
Act  until  the  Congress  can  thoroughly 
review  the  Act  and  modify  it  as  necessary: 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  certified  copies  of  this  Res- 
olution be  transmitted  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  President  of  the  U.S. 
Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  U.S.  House  of 


Representatives,  and  Hawaii's  Congressional 
delegation." 

POM-104.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Maine;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance: 

"Joint  Resolution 

"Whereas,  some  Members  of  Congress 
have  proposed  that  the  federal  tax  on  motor 
fuels  be  substantially  increased  to  raise 
funds  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  feder- 
al deficit;  and 

"Whereas,  a  federal  motor  fuel  tax  in- 
crease large  enough  to  provide  more  than  a 
token  decrease  in  the  deficit  would  shrink 
the  tax  base  for  the  states  by  reducing  gaso- 
line use:  and 

"Whereas,  the  states  rely  heavily  on 
motor  fuel  taxes  for  highway  and  bridge 
construction  and  maintenance  and  for  other 
highway  needs:  and 

"Whereas,  such  a  reduction  in  the  states' 
tax  base  would  add  pressure  for  further  in- 
creases in  slate  motor  fuel  taxes  to  compen- 
sate for  the  reduced  tax  base:  and 

"Whereas,  such  increased  taxes  at  both 
the  federal  and  state  levels  would  seriously 
affect  travel  and  tourism  within  and  among 
the  states  further  eroding  state  and  local 
government  revenues:  and 

"Whereas,  motor  fuel  tax  increased  dis- 
proportionally  affect  the  poor  and  consum- 
ers in  larger  states  where  travel  distances 
are  greater:  and 

"Whereas,  the  diversion  of  federal  motor 
fuel  tax  revenues  for  deficit  reduction  would 
place  an  unfair  burden  on  vehicle  users  for 
solving  a  national  problem;  and 

"Whereas,  such  a  diversion  strikes  at  the 
heart  of  the  federal  highway  user  fee  con- 
cept that  has  served  the  nation  so  well  in  fi- 
nancing necessary  highway-related  pro- 
grams: Now.  therefore,  be  it 

•Resolved.  That  We,  your  Memorialists, 
urge  Congress  to  reject  proposals  to  in- 
crease the  federal  motor  fuel  tax  and  to  find 
other,  more  equitable  and  less  damaging 
ways  of  reducing  the  federal  deficit;  and  be 
it  further 

•Resolved,  That  duly  authenticated  copies 
of  this  Memorial  be  submitted  immediately 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Honorable 
George  H.  W.  Bush,  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  President  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
and  to  each  Member  of  the  Maine  Congres- 
sional Delegation.". 

POM- 105.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Hawaii;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions: 

"House  Resolution  No.  58 

"Whereas,  the  cost  of  disposing  of  low- 
level  radioactive  waste  has  increased  in 
recent  years,  providing  an  incentive  for  in- 
appropriate disposal  of  the  waste;  and 

"Whereas,  components  of  high  level  radio- 
active waste  take  over  10.000  years  to  decay 
to  levels  that  are  safe;  and 

"Whereas,  containers  that  insulate  radio- 
active waste  from  the  environment  for  over 
1,000  years  have  yet  to  be  developed:  and 

"Whereas,  the  environmental  and  human 
health  effects  of  radioactivity  are  as  yet 
poorly  understood;  and 

"Whereas,  the  terrestrial,  coastal,  and 
marine  environments  are  one  interdepend- 
ent ecological  system:  and 

"Whereas,  the  United  States  has  a  vested 
interest  in  the  protection  of  the  ocean  envi- 
ronment: and 


'"Whereas,  disposal  of  radioactive  waste  is 
an  issue  of  international  concern:  and 

""Whereas,  methods  for  land  disposal  of 
radioactive  waste  are  being  thoroughly  re- 
searched and  are  in  use  in  many  areas  of 
the  world:  and 

■"Whereas,  the  government  of  Japan  is 
proposing  to  dispose  of  radioactive  waste  in 
the  Marianas  Trench  of  the  Western  Pa- 
cific: and 

"'Whereas,  Pacific  island  governments, 
such  as  the  Commonwealth  of  the  Northern 
Marianas  Islands,  a  trust  territory  of  the 
United  States,  are  located  fewer  than  200 
miles  from  the  Marianas  Trench:  and 

"Whereas,  the  people  of  the  State  of 
Hawaii,  other  Pacific  island  governments 
and  the  Northern  Marianas  Islands  consider 
the  surrounding  ocean  to  be  sacred  and  the 
only  resource  for  the  economic  development 
of  the  islands  besides  the  fragile  tourism  in- 
dustry; and 

Whereas,  the  people  of  the  State  of 
Hawaii  and  other  Pacific  island  governmen- 
tal entities  have  been  dependent  on  the  sur- 
rounding ocean  resources  for  transporta- 
tion, economic  development,  recreation, 
food,  and  other  benefits:  now,  therefore,  be 
it 

•Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Fifteenth  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Hawaii,  Regular  Session  of  1989,  the  Senate 
concurring.  That  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  United  States  Con- 
gress are  respectfully  urged  to  assist  the 
State  of  Hawaii  by  using  whatever  means  it 
deems  reasonable  to  discourage  the  govern- 
ment of  Japan  from  the  disposing  of  radio- 
active waste  in  the  Marianas  Trench;  and  be 
it  further 

•Resolved,  That  certified  copies  of  this 
Resolution  be  transmitted  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  Hawaii's  con- 
gressional delegation." 

POM- 106.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Hawaii:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions: 

"House  Resolution  No.  92 

"Whereas,  a  nuclear  war  would  result  in 
death,  injury,  and  disease  on  a  scale  unprec- 
edented in  human  history:  and 

"Whereas,  nuclear  war  on  a  global  scale 
could  result  in  the  extinction  of  the  human 
race  as  we  know  it,  and  could  even  lead  to 
the  end  of  all  life  on  earth:  and 

"Whereas,  there  is  a  growing  outcry 
among  nations  to  cease  development  of  nu- 
clear weapons,  with  some  countries  forbid- 
ding vessels  carrying  nuclear  weapons  from 
entering  their  ports,  and  the  United  States 
could  take  a  leadership  position  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world  by  imposing  a  moratorium  and 
eventual  ban  of  nuclear  testing:  and 

"Whereas,  increasingly  sophisticated  tech- 
nology has  blurred  some  of  the  distinctions 
between  strategic  and  conventional  weap- 
ons, thereby  making  it  easier  for  smaller 
military  forces,  headed  by  lower  levels  of 
command,  to  be  capable  of  launching  nucle- 
ar weapons:  and 

■Whereas,  this  diffusion  to  lower  level 
commands  increases  the  odds  of  accidental 
use  of  nuclear  weapons  which  can  escalate 
quickly  to  total  war;  and 

"Whereas,  spending  for  the  arms  race  is 
contributing  to  record  budget  deficits  that 
threaten  our  nation's  economic  security; 
and 
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"Whereas,  a  ban  on  nuclear  testing  would 
promote  the  security  of  the  United  States 
by  constraining  new  developments  in  the 
United  States.  Soviet  Union  nuclear  arms 
competition  and  by  strengthening  efforts  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  to 
non-nuclear  countries:  and 

"Whereas,  a  ban  on  nuclear  testing  would 
be  a  concrete  and  easily  achievable  first  step 
toward  deep  reductions  of  ever  expanding 
nuclear  arsenals',  and 

■Whereas,  a  ban  on  nuclear  testing  can  be 
verified  with  high  confidence  by  a  world- 
wide network  of  seismic  monitors,  satellites, 
and  other  verification  technology  operated 
by  the  United  States  and  other  nations: 
now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Fifteenth  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Hawaii.  Regular  Session  of  1989,  That  the 
President  of  the  United  States  is  requested 
to  immediately  respond  to  the  Soviet  offer 
to  halt  testing  by  joining  the  Soviet  Union 
in  a  mutual  and  verifiable  susper^ion  of 
testing  as  a  first  step  toward  freezing  and 
reversing  the  arms  race:  and  be  it  further 

■Resolved,  That  this  body  calls  upon  the 
Hawaii  congressional  delegation  to  support 
legislation  that  would  enact  a  moratorium 
on  nuclear  testing,  to  be  continued  as  long 
as  the  Soviet  Union  does  not  test,  and  until 
a  formal  comprehensive  test  ban  treaty  can 
be  negotiated:  and  be  it  further 

•■Resolved,  That  certified  copies  of  this 
Resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
United  States  House,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  the  Chairman  of  the 
United  States  Senate-Arms  Services  Com- 
mittee, the  Chairman  of  the  United  States 
House-Arms  Services  Committee,  and  to 
each  member  of  the  Hawaii  congressional 
delegation." 

POM-107.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
City  Council  of  Ocala  Florida  urging  the 
Federal  Government  to  discontinue  finan- 
cial assistsuice  to  the  Union  of  Soviet  Social- 
ist Republics:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

POM-108.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Hawaii:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 


"House  Resolution  No.  163 

"Whereas,  children  need  to  be  protected 
and  nurtured  to  survive,  grow,  and  develop: 
and  they  normally  receive  support  and  pro- 
tection from  their  families  where  they  re- 
ceive love,  shelter,  nourishment.,  and  a 
sense  of  identity  and  belonging:  and 

"Whereas,  it  is  through  their  families  that 
children  learn  about  their  individuality, 
basic  values,  and  ideals  in  life:  perceive  the 
needs  and  rights  of  others:  appreciate  the 
benefits  and  demands  of  living  in  a  commu- 
nity and  society:  and  undertake  the  long 
process  of  growth  and  development  toward 
responsible  adulthood:  and 

•Whereas,  unfortunately  many  children 
In  the  Philippines  today  find  themselves  in 
a  situation  of  vulnerability  where  there  is  a 
lack  of  community  support  and  protection: 
and 

"Whereas,  this  vulnerability  is  exacerbat- 
ed by  conditions  of  extreme  poverty,  severe 
economic  crisis,  unstable  political  condi- 
tions, and  social  unrest:  and 

"Whereas,  in  November  of  1983,  the  Min- 
istry of  Social  Services  and  Development  in 
the  Philippines  reported  that  there  were  2.4 
million  Filipino  children  with  special  needs, 
such     as,     being     abandoned,     neglected. 


abused,  mentally  or  physically  handicapped, 
or  considered  youthful  offenders:  and 

•Whereas,  the  extent  of  damage  caused 
by  street  life  to  a  child's  total  development 
is  too  serious  to  be  ignored:  now.  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Fifteenth  Legislature  of  the  Stale  of 
Hawaii,  Regular  Session  of  1989,  That  this 
body  urge  of  the  United  States  Congress 
and  the  United  States  Department  of  State 
to  earmark  a  portion  of  financial  aid  to  the 
Philippines  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  the 
many  street  children  in  the  Philippines  by 
providing  shelters  and  programs  that  en- 
courage self-sufficiency:  and  be  it  further. 

Resolved,  That  this  financial  aid  be  award- 
ed to  NGO's  (Non-Governmental  Organiza- 
tions) that  are  Philippine-based  and  operat- 
ed with  a  public  record  of  honesty,  sound  fi- 
nancial practices,  and  credible  management: 
one  such  organization  being  the  Philippine 
Business  for  Social  Progress  which  has  the 
capability  to  screen  applicants  for  funding 
and  to  receive  and  disburse  U.S.  federal 
funds  appropriately:  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  certified  copies  of  this  Res- 
olution be  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  State  and 
Hawaii's  Congressional  Delegation." 

POM-109.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Senate  of  the  State  of  Florida:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs: 
"Senate  Resolution 
•Whereas,  there  are  significant  shifts  in 
the  United  States  population  between  one 
decennial  census  and  the  next,  and 

"Whereas,  population  figures  from  the  de- 
cennial census  are  presently  used  in  allocat- 
ing federal  funds  to  the  various  states,  and 
"Whereas,  using  those  outdated  census 
figures  unfairly  penalizes  a  state  with  a  rap- 
idly growing  population,  and 

•'Whereas,  because  the  intent  of  federal 
grant  programs  is  to  distribute  funds  fairly 
to  states  based  on  their  relative  populations, 
it  is  more  appropriate  to  use  annual  popula- 
tion estimates  produced  by  the  federal 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  rather  than  decenni- 
al population  figures,  in  calculating  those 
distributions,  and 

■Whereas,  since  1980.  the  population  of 
the  State  of  Florida  has  grown  26  percent  so 
that  this  is  the  fourth-largest  state,  and 

•'Whereas,  because  of  the  unfair  distribu- 
tion formula  that  is  currently  in  use.  this 
state  ranks  last  among  the  states  in  the 
amount  of  federal  grant  money  received  per 
capita,  and 

•Whereas,  according  to  Florida  Tax 
Watch,  a  nonprofit  research  group,  in  1986 
and  1987.  Florida  finished  last  in  an  annual 
study  that  compares  dollars  paid  to  the  fed- 
eral treasury  to  dollars  received  in  grants  to 
the  states,  and 

"Whereas,  other  fast-growing  states,  like 
Florida,  are  unfairly  subsidizing  grant  pro- 
grams, and 

•Whereas.  United  States  Senators  Connie 
Mack  and  Bob  Graham  have  cosponsored 
the  Fair  Share  Act  of  1989.'  which  if  passed 
would  require  the  most  recent  population 
estimates  to  be  used  in  determining  benefits 
to  be  received  by  state  or  local  governments, 
and 

••Whereas,  the  provisions  of  that  act  are 
not  only  equitable  but  are  also  compatible 
with  the  federal-grant  distribution  policies 
already  expressed  by  Congress.  Now.  there- 
fore, be  it 

-Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Florida:  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
SUtes  is  requested  to  adopt  the  Fair  Share 


Act  of  1989'  (U.S.  Senate.  101st  Congress. 
1st  session.  §  477).  to  require  the  use  of  ad- 
justed census  data  in  federal  formula  grant 
programs:  Be  it  further 

■■Resolved  That  copies  of  this  memorial  be 
dispatched  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  United  Slates 
House  of  Representatives,  and  to  each 
member  of  the  Florida  delegation  to  the 
United  States  Congress." 

POM-110.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopt- 
ed by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Hawaii: 
to  the  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs: 
•House  Concurrent  RESOnrrioN  200 
•Whereas,  the  Hawaiian  Homes  Commis- 
sion Act  of  1920  was  enacted  to  provide  land 
for  house  and  farm  lots  for  the  native  Ha- 
waiian population:  and 

•Whereas,  the  Hawaiian  Homes  Commis- 
sion Act  has  been  hampered  in  providing 
house  and  farm  loU  for  all  native  Hawaiians 
who  are  eligible  due  to  the  lack  of  financial 
and  support  resources:  and 

•Whereas,  the  United  States  government 
retains  certain  oversight  responsibilities  for 
the  piogram  but  has  contributed  very  little 
to  the  program  in  funds  or  services:  and 

•Whereas.  A  Federal-State  Task  Force 
recommended  that  the  state  and  federal 
levels  convene  in  1981  to  review  the  Hawai- 
ian Home  Lands  program  and  its  progress  in 
meeting  its  objectives:  and 

•Whereas,  the  Federal-State  Task  Force 
recommended  that  the  state  and  federal 
governments  should  each  make  matching 
contributions  of  $25  million  per  year  in  ap- 
propriations or  needed  services  for  a  period 
of  five  years:  and 

■Whereas,  the  Federal-State  Task  Force 
further  recommended  that  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  should  serve  as  the  lead 
agency  within  the  federal  government  on 
matters  concerning  the  Hawaiian  Home 
Lands  program  that  are  the  responsibility 
of  the  United  States:  and 

•Whereas,  the  federal  government  can 
also  extend  iU  support  to  the  program 
through  other  means  such  as  providing  fed- 
eral personnel  to  assist  the  department  in 
areas  requiring  technical  expertise,  such  as 
in  development,  financial  management  and 
the  like  and  by  the  inclusion  of  native  Ha- 
waiians in  other  federal  assistance  pro- 
grams: now.  therefore, 

■Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Fifteenth  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Hawaii.  Regular  Session  of 
1989.  the  Senate  concurring,  that  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President  of  the  United  States 
are  requested  to  provide  the  necessary  fi- 
nancial and  program  support  for  the  imple- 
menUtion  of  the  Hawaiian  Home  Lands 
program:  and 

•Be  it  further  resolved  that  certified 
copies  of  this  Concurrent  Resolution  be 
transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  SecreUry  of  the  Interior,  the 
Speaker  of  the  United  States  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, the  President  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  the  members  of  Hawaii's 
Congressional  delegation,  the  Chairperson 
of  the  Office  of  Hawaiian  Affairs,  and  the 
Chairperson  of  the  Hawaiian  Homes  Com- 
mission." 


POM-Ul.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Hawaii:  to  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs: 
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"House  Resolution  No.  220 


UMI 


"Whereas,  the  State  of  Hawaii  and  all  of 
her  people  proudly  share,  endorse,  and  en- 
courage ideals  and  principles  of  justice 
through  law,  and  profoundly  believe  that  an 
unresolved  injustice  to  one  is  a  harm  en- 
dured by  all:  and 

"Whereas,  such  a  harm  to  native  Hawai- 
ians  has  occurred  without  redress  or 
remedy:  and 

"Whereas,  native  Hawaiians  have  been  in- 
cluded and  identified  as  native  Americans  in 
recognition  of  their  unique  and  special  rela- 
tionship with  the  United  States  as  an  indig- 
enous people:  and 

"Whereas,  as  a  result  of  the  good  con- 
science of  the  American  people,  speaking 
through  the  Congress,  redress  and  remedy 
have  been  granted  to  other  native  Ameri- 
cans for  injustices  and  harm  done  to  them: 
and 

"Whereas,  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Hawaii  also  has  an  abiding  and  deep  com- 
mitment to  the  fulfillment  of  national  pur- 
poses relating  to  native  Hawaiians  and  truly 
affecting  all  of  the  citizens  of  Hawaii:  and 

"Whereas,  it  is,  therefore,  appropriate  for 
this  Legislature  to  express  its  formal  beliefs 
in  the  matter  of  native  Hawaiian  claims 
against  the  United  States  for  actions  which 
occurred  in  1893.  and  subsequently  with 
American  annexation  of  the  Islands  of 
Hawaii  in  1898:  and 

"Whereas,  based  upon  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  historical  records  and  accounts  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Hawaii  has  deter- 
mined there  is  sufficient  reason  to  believe 
that: 

"(1)  the  United  States,  through  its  repre- 
sentatives in  the  State  and  Navy  Depart- 
ments, did  encourage  and  actively  supported 
rebellion  against  the  legitimate  government 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Hawaii: 

"<2)  The  involvement  of  U.S.  Minister 
John  L.  Stevens  was  crucial  to  the  success  of 
the  rebellion,  and  that  his  refusal  to  remain 
neutral  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  King- 
dom and.  instead,  to  become  an  active  agent 
in  the  planning  and  military  force  support- 
ing the  insurrection  by  ordering  the  landing 
and  placement  of  American  marines  in  a 
manner  and  position  unmistakeably  intend- 
ed to  Intimidate  the  Queen  of  Hawaii  and 
her  government: 

"(3)  Without  such  armed  American  sup- 
port, the  insurgence  would  have  failed  for  a 
lack  of  popular  support  and  insufficient 
arms:  and 

"(4)  Such  actions  by  the  American  minis- 
ter and  forces  was  a  breach  of  international 
law.  of  treaties  with  the  kingdom  of  Hawaii, 
and  was  characterized  by  President  Grover 
Cleveland  in  his  'Executive  Message  to  Con- 
gress' (December.  1893)  as  an  illegal  and  im- 
moral act  of  war  against  a  feeble  and  trust- 
ing nation:  and 

"Whereas,  because  of  these  American  ac- 
tions the  Queen  yielded  her  authority  and 
that  of  her  government  to  the  United  States 
through  Minister  Stevens,  who  did  not  for- 
ward her  plea  for  review  by  the  United 
States  but  acted  to  recognize  a  provisional 
government  composed  of  leaulers  of  the  in- 
surrection and  to  declare  an  American  pro- 
tectorate over  the  Islands:  and 

"Whereas,  these  actions  were  augmented 
two  weeks  later  by  the  occupation  of  Ameri- 
can troops  in  all  government  buildings  of 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  at  the  request  of  the 
provisional  government  from  a  fear  of  being 
unable  to  maintain  control:  and 

"Whereas,  these  actions  culminated  in  the 
assertion  of  control  by  the  subsequent  Re- 
public of  Hawaii  over  the  crown,  govern- 


ment, and  public  lands  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Hawaii:  and 

"Whereas,  such  lands  and  sovereignty  rep- 
resented the  traditional  and  ancestral  land 
rights  and  titles  of  the  native  Hawaiian 
people:  and 

"Whereas,  these  ancestral  rights  and 
lands  were  ultimately  ceded  to  the  United 
States  by  a  government  whose  existence  was 
dependent  u{x>n  the  actions  and  agents  of 
the  United  States:  and 

"Whereas,  this  transfer  occurred  without 
the  consent  of  the  native  Hawaiian  people, 
without  compensation  for  their  interests, 
and  without  any  explicit  protection  of  their 
interests:  and 

"Whereas,  through  amendments  to  the 
State  Constitution  in  1978.  the  people  of  the 
State  of  Hawaii  ratified  and  formally  ac- 
knowledged the  rights  of  the  native  Hawai- 
ians to  a  legislatively  determined  pro  rata 
share  of  the  proceeds  of  such  lands  ceded  to 
the  United  States  and  returned  as  a  public 
trust  to  the  State  of  Hawaii  in  the  Admis- 
sion Act  of  1959:  and 

"Whereas,  in  the  ratification  of  another 
constitutional  amendment  in  1978.  the 
people  of  Hawaii  also  established  an  Office 
of  Hawaiian  Affairs  to  administer  the  pro- 
ceeds from  this  trust,  and  explicitly  empow- 
ered the  Office  to  be  the  receptacle  for  all 
moneys  or  lands  granted  to  the  native  Ha- 
waiians as  restitution  by  the  United  States 
for  damages  incurred  by  the  actions  which 
resulted  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Hawaii:  and 

"Whereas,  these  State  Constitutional  pro- 
visions, and  their  codification  in  the  Hawaii 
Revised  Statutes  as  Chapter  10,  do  indeed 
endorse  and  encourage  native  Hawaiians 
rights  and  interests  as  a  significant,  proper, 
and  public  purpose:  now.  therefore. 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  the  Fifteenth  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Hawaii.  Regular  Session  of  1989. 
that  the  Congress  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States  are  requested  to  provide  an 
apology  and  just  compensation  to  all  native 
Hawaiians:  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  certified 
copies  of  this  Resolution  be  transmitted  to 
the  President,  the  Speaker  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  Senate,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Hawaii's  Congressional  delega- 
tion, and  the  Chairperson  of  the  Office  of 
Hawaiian  Affairs." 

POM-112.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Hawaii:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 
"House  Resolution  No.  64 

"Whereas,  on  February  19,  1942,  Execu- 
tive Order  9066  was  passed  authorizing  the 
relocation  and  internment  of  Americans  and 
resident  aliens  of  Japanese  ancestry  by  the 
United  States  government:  and 

"Whereas,  as  a  result  of  this  action  more 
than  120.000  Americans  and  resident  aliens 
of  Japanese  ancestry  were  taken  from  their 
homes  and  shipped  to  internment  centers  to 
live  out  the  rest  of  the  war  behind  barbed 
wire  fences:  and 

"Whereas,  in  June  1983  the  United  States 
Congressional  Commission  on  Wartime  Re- 
location and  Internment  of  Civilians  report- 
ed that  a  grave  injustice  was  done  to  both 
citizens  and  permanent  resident  aliens  of 
Japanese  ancestry  by  the  evacuation,  reloca- 
tion, and  internment  of  these  individuals: 
and 

"Whereas,  the  Commission  concluded  that 
these  actions  were  not  justified  by  reasona- 
ble security  needs,  but  were  motivated  in 


part  by  racial  prejudice  and  wartime  hyste- 
ria: and 

•"Whereas,  the  Commission  recognized 
that  those  who  were  subjected  to  relocation 
and  resettlement  were  forced  to  undergo 
tremendous  suffering,  including  deplorable 
living  conditions,  inadequate  medical  care, 
lack  of  educational  opportunities,  and  irre- 
trievable loss  of  precious  religious  artifacts: 
and 

""Whereas,  for  these  fundamental  viola- 
tions of  the  basic  civil  liberties  and  constitu- 
tional rights  of  these  individuals  of  Japa- 
nese ancestry  we  must,  as  Americans,  feel 
both  apologetic  and  aggrieved:  and 

"Whereas,  in  acknowledgement  of  this  in- 
justice, in  1988  the  President  signed  into  law 
the  Civil  Liberties  Act.  which  provides  for 
an  official  apology  by  Congress  on  behalf  of 
the  American  people  to  those  individuals  of 
Japanese  ancestry  who  were  unjustly  de- 
prived of  their  civil  liberties  by  the  govern- 
ment, as  well  as  a  small  monetary  compen- 
sation: and 

"Whereas,  since  it  is  often  said  that  re- 
membrance of  the  mistakes  of  the  past  is 
the  only  way  to  prevent  their  reoccurrence, 
it  is  important  not  only  that  Americans  ac- 
knowledge the  injustice  that  was  done, 
without  cause,  to  those  of  Japanese  ances- 
try during  World  War  II  but  also  that 
Americans  never  forget  what  was  done;  and 

■"Whereas,  to  ensure  that  we  do  not 
forget,  the  Honolulu  Chapter  of  the  Japa- 
nese American  Citizens  League  is  sponsoring 
a  "Day  of  Remembrance'  gathering  at  Sand 
Island  Park  on  Sunday.  February  19.  1989. 
the  anniversary  of  the  signing  of  Executive 
Order  9066:  now,  therefore, 

""Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  fifteenth  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Hawaii,  Regular  Session  of 
1989.  that  the  Legislature  recognizes  Febru- 
ary 19.  1989  as  a  "Day  of  Remembrance"  to 
remind  the  residents  of  Hawaii  that  such  in- 
justices must  never  happen  again,  and  to  en- 
courage residents  to  celebrate  their  civil 
rights  and  to  be  vigilant  against  diminution 
of  these  rights:  and 

■"Be  it  further  resolved  that  certified 
copies  of  this  Resolution  be  transmitted  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  Senate,  the 
Speaker  of  the  United  States  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, to  each  member  of  Hawaii's 
Congressional  delegation,  to  the  Governor 
and  to  the  president  of  the  Honolulu  Chap- 
ter of  the  Japanese  Americajt  Citizens 
League." 

POM-113.  A  bill  passed  by  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  North  Carolina:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary: 

"House  Bill  109 
"Whereas,  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled  (two-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein)  proposed  on 
August  27.  1962.  the  following  amendment 
in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  to  become  valid  when  ratified  by 
the  legislatures  of  the  several  states  to  wit: 

""  'Article  — 
Section  1.  The  right  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  to  vote  in  any  primary  or 
other  election  for  President  or  "Vice  Presi- 
dent, for  electors  for  President  or  Vice 
President,  or  for  Senator  or  Representative 
in  Congress,  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged 
by  the  United  States  or  any  state  by  reason 
of  failure  to  pay  any  poll  tax  or  other  tax. 
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le  Legislature 
;  to  the  Com- 


"  Sec.  2.  The  Congress  shall  have  power 
to  enforce  this  Article  by  appropriate  legis- 
lation."; and 

"Whereas,  this  proposed  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  on  January  23,  1964,  was 
ratified  by  the  necessary  38th  state  and  was 
declared  operative  as  the  24th  Amendment 
by  proclamation  on  February  4,  1964;  and 

■Whereas,  North  Carolina  has  not  yet 
ratified  this  proposed  amendment;  Now, 
therefore, 

"The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina 
enacts: 

"Section  1.  The  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  of  America  set 
out  in  the  preamble  to  this  act  is  ratified  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina. 

"Sec.  2.  A  certified  copy  of  this  act  shall 
be  transmitted  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
the  National  Archives  and  Records  Adminis- 
tration, the  Secretary  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  and  the  Clerk  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives. 

"Sec.  3.  This  act  is  effective  upon  ratifica- 
tion. 

"In  the  General  Assembly  read  three 
times  and  ratified  this  the  3rd  day  of  May. 
1989." 

POM-114.  A  petition  from  a  citizen  of  San 
Jose,  California  relating  to  Vietnamese  refu- 
gees and  Vietnamese  nationals  illegally  in 
the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

POM-115.  A  petition  from  citizens  of 
Santa  Ana,  California  relative  to  the  adop- 
tion of  the  balanced  budget  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States;  to 
the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

POM-116.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopt- 
ed by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Texas, 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

"Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  5 
"Whereas,  In  South  Carolina  v.  Baker,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  ruled 
that  the  constitution  does  not  prohibit  the 
federal  government  from  taxing  the  interest 
on  state  and  local  government  bonds;  and 

"Whereas,  In  the  same  opinion,  the  court 
also  ruled  that  the  states  must  find  protec- 
tion from  congressional  regulation  through 
the  political  process;  and 

"Whereas,  The  federal  government  has  re- 
duced financial  support  for  state  and  local 
government  projects  while  the  need  for 
public  initiatives  has  gorwn;  and 

"Whereas,  State  and  local  bonds  are  an  in- 
creasingly important  source  of  revenue  for 
state  and  local  governments  to  finance 
public  Initiatives;  and 

"Whereas,  Taxation  of  the  interest  earned 
on  state  and  local  government  bonds  would 
directly  add  to  the  costs  of  essential  public 
initiatives  and  impair  their  development; 
and 

"Whereas,  Congress  has  refrained  from 
taxing  the  Interest  earned  on  such  bonds  In 
the  past;  now  therefore,  be  it 

-Resolved,  That  the  71st  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Texas  hereby  memorialize  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  propose  to 
the  states  for  ratification  the  following 
amendment  to  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion: 

"The  congress  shall  not  have  the  power  to 
lay  and  collect  taxes  on  income  representing 
Interest  on  obligations  issued  by  or  on 
behalf  of  the  several  states  and  their  politi- 
cal subdivisions  to  raise  revenues  for  govern- 
mental undertakings  and  operations  for  a 
public  purpose  or  to  finance  property  owned 
and  operated  by  governmental  entities  for  a 
public  purpose. 


"This  article  shall  not  restrict  the  power 
of  the  congress  to  exclude  from  taxation 
income  or  other  amounts  derived  from 
other  obligations  issued  by  or  on  behalf  of 
the  several  states  or  their  political  subdivi- 
sions 
and,  be  it  further 

■Resolved,  That  the  Texas  Secretary  of 
State  forward  official  copies  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  Congress,  each  member  of  the 
Texas  delegation  to  the  Congress,  the  chair- 
man and  members  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
chairman  and  members  of  the  house  and 
senate  judiciary  committees,  and  the  chair- 
man and  members  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  Con- 
gress with  the  request  that  this  resolution 
be  officially  entered  into  the  Congressional 
Record  as  a  memorial  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  of  America." 

POM-117.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
City  Council  of  Gary,  Indiana  in  support  of 
Hispanic  leaders  to  pursue  academic  excel- 
lence of  Hispanic  youth;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

POM-118.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
City  Council  of  Gary,  Indiana  in  support  of 
investing  in  America's  children  and  youth; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

PC W- 119.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Maryland;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion. 

"House  Joint  Resolution  No.  12 
•Whereas,  Millions  of  Africans  were  forc- 
ibly removed  from  Africa  between  the  15th 
and  19th  centuries,  under  unparalleled  suf- 
fering and  death,  as  a  means  of  economic 
enhancement  and  amelioration  of  the  lives 
of  Europeans  and  Americans;  and 

"Whereas,  The  middle  passage  represent- 
ed an  underappreciated  chapter  in  Ameri- 
ca's history  whereby  African  slaves  were 
transported  by  European  and  American 
slave  traders  into  the  Americas:  and 

"Whereas,  20%  of  the  Africans  enslaved 
perished  either  as  a  result  of  the  trek  from 
the  place  of  captivity  to  the  slave  ships,  or 
as  a  result  of  the  hardships  sustained  during 
the  middle  passage  across  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  or  as  a  result  of  suffering  endured  as 
slaves;  and 

"Whereas,  slave  labor  enabled  and  provid- 
ed the  foundation  for  the  commercial  and 
industrial  revolutions  in  Western  societies, 
including  the  United  States;  and 

"Whereas,  The  devastating  impact  of  the 
loss  of  life  and  destruction  of  family  bonds 
and  cultural  heritage  due  to  the  slave  trade 
pales  in  comparison  to  the  many  contribu- 
tions that  slaves  and  their  descendants 
made  to  the  economic  development  of  the 
British  colonies  and  subsequently  to  the 
United  States  of  America;  and 

"Whereas,  African-Americans,  the  de- 
scendants of  slaves,  in  spite  of  segregation 
and  discrimination  since  the  complete  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  by  the  Thirteenth  Amend- 
ment in  1865,  have  made  substantial  contri- 
butions to  the  nation;  and 

•Whereas,  All  Americans  of  every  race, 
color,  creed,  and  ethnic  or  national  origin, 
from  whatever  period  of  immigration  to 
these  shores,  who  share  a  common  vision  of 
the  hopes  and  dreams  of  this  nation,  can 
relate  to  the  trauma  and  hardship  endured 
by  the  slaves;  and 


•Whereas,  The  United  SUtes  Congress 
and  the  President  of  the  United  States  have 
the  necessary  powers  to  establish  commis- 
sions to  propose  appropriate  commemora- 
tive monuments;  and 

•'Whereas.  No  monument  or  memorial 
exists  in  our  nation  to  honor  and  commemo- 
rate the  unusual  and  towering  example  of 
the  forebears  of  African-Americans  who  en- 
dured, despite  the  staggering  loss  of  life; 
now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
Maryland,  That  the  State  of  Maryland  re- 
quest the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  SUtes  to  take  the  necessary  actions 
to  create  a  national  commission  to  propose 
an  appropriate  commemorative  monument 
in  recognition  of  African  Amercian  Middle 
Passage  and  Slavery  and  of  the  contribu- 
tions African  American  slaves  who  sur\ived 
made  to  the  economic  development  of 
America;  and  be  it  further 

•Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  Resolution 
be  forwarded  by  the  Department  of  Legisla- 
tive Reference  to  the  Honorable  George 
Bush.  President  of  the  United  States.  1600 
Pennsylvania  Avenue.  Washington.  D.C.; 
the  Honorable  J.  Danforth  Quayle.  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States.  United 
States  Senate,  Washington,  D.C.:  and  the 
Honorable  Jim  Wright.  Speaker  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.:  and  be  it  further 

■Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  Resolution 
be  forwarded  by  the  Department  of  Legisla- 
tive Reference  to  the  Maryland  Congres- 
sional Delegation:  Senators  Paul  S.  Sar- 
banes  and  Barbara  A.  Mikulski.  Senate 
Office  Building,  Washington.  D.C.  20510; 
and  Representatives  Royden  P.  Dyson, 
Helen  Delich  Bentley.  Benjamin  L.  Cardin. 
C.  Thomas  McMillen.  Steny  H.  Hoyer.  Bev- 
erly B.  Byron.  Kweisi  Mfume.  and  Con- 
stance A.  Morella.  House  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC.  20515.  ' 

POM-120.  Concurrent  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts:  to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs: 

•Concurrent  Resolution 

•Whereas,  military  retirees  have  earned 
military  retirement  pay  through  reenlist- 
ment  incentives  and  use  of  one's  physical  ca- 
pacity during  prime  youth  years  for  a  mini- 
mum of  twenty  years;  and 

••Whereas,  the  purpose  of  veterans  admin- 
istered compensation  is  to  assist  those  who 
have  completed  ninety  days  or  more  of 
active  duty  and  have  incurred  service-con- 
nected disabilities  during  that  time  such  as 
deformities,  pains,  wounds,  injuries,  dis- 
eases, loss  of  earning  power  or  loss  of  limbs; 
and 

•Whereas,  thirty  percent  or  more  rated 
disabilities  include  and  allowance  for  each 
dependent  and  a  military  retirement  for 
longevity  has  no  dependent  allowance:  and 

•Whereas,  military  retirees  who  are 
combat  wounded  and  their  dependents  are 
discriminated  against  by  basing  the  retirees 
earned  retirement  pay  on  a  dollar-for-doUar 
basis  with  veterans'  compensation  only  to 
receive  a  tax  break  for  the  combat  wounded 
retiree  and  dependents;  now  therefore  be  It 
•Resolved,  That  the  MassachusetU  Gener- 
al Court  urges  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  pass  House  bill  303  so  that  mili- 
tary retirees  who  are  combat  wounded  can 
receive  earned  retirement  pay  from  the 
Armed  Forces  and  also  receive  veterans-ad- 
ministered compensation  Including  depend- 
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ent  allowances  with  no  offset  to  military  re- 
tirement pay:  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolu- 
tions be  forwarded  by  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  Presiding  Officer 
of  each  branch  of  Congress  and  to  the  Mem- 
bers thereof  from  this  Commonwealth." 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  HOLLINGS,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation, 
with  an  amendment: 

S.  462:  A  bill  to  amend  the  Rail  Passenger 
Service  Act  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
the  National  Railroad  Passenger  Corpora- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes  <Rept.  No.  101- 
44). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  GLENN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs: 

Michael  W.  Parrell.  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  an  Associate  Judge  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
term  of  fifteen  years: 

William  M.  Diefenderfer,  III,  of  Virginia, 
to  be  Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget:  and 

Constance  Berry  Newman,  of  Maryland, 
to  be  Director  of  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management. 

(The  above  nominations  were  report- 
ed with  the  recommendation  that  they 
be  confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominees' 
commitment  to  respond  to  requests  to 
appear  and  testify  before  any  duly 
constituted  committee  of  the  Senate.) 


UMI 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time  and  second  time  by  unanimous 
consent,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  WALLOP  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Simpson): 
S.  1121.  A  bill  to  authorize  additional  ap- 
propriations for  the  construction  of  the 
Buffalo  Bill  Dam  and  Reservoir.  Shoshone 
Project,  Pick-Sloan  Missouri  Basin  Program. 
Wyoming:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

By  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ: 
S.  1122.  A  bill  to  reduce  temporarily  the 
column  2  rate  of  duty  impact  line  printers: 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  HEINZ: 
S.  1123.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Harmonized 
Tariff  Schedule  of  the  United  States  to  tem- 
porarily suspend  the  duty  on  certain  chemi- 
cals; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  McCAIN: 
S.    1124.   A   bill   to   provide   a   means   to 
ensure    that   the   management   of   Federal 
lands  does  not  undermine  and  frustrate  tra- 
ditional Native  American  religious  practices: 
to  the  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 
By   Mr.    HARKIN    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Levin  and  Mr.  Metzenbaum): 
S.  1125.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  repeal  the  supplemen- 
tal medicare  premium  and  to  provide  fund- 


ing for  medicare  catastrophic  benefits  from 
general  receipts  by  extending  the  maximum 
individual  income  tax  rate  of  33  percent:  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  BUMPERS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Fowler,  Mr.  Riegle,  Mr.  Pryor,  Mr. 
Dixon,  Mr.  Sasser,  Mr.  Ford,  and 
Mr.  Levin): 
S.  1126.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  hardrock  minerals  on  Federal  lands, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
By  Mr.  WILSON: 
S.  1127.  A  bill  to  provide  for  fair  and  rea- 
sonable payment  for  services  related  to  the 
insertion  of  intraocular  lenses:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON: 
S.  1128.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Richard 
Saunders:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

By  Mr.   BENTSEN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Pryor.  Mr.  Durenberger,  Mr.  Pack- 
wood,  Mr.  Matsunaga.  Mr.  Moyni- 
HAN,    Mr.    RiECLE,    Mr.    Boren.    Mr. 
Baucus,  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller. Mr.  Danforth,  Mr.  Chafee, 
Mr.  Heinz.  Mr.  Daschle,  Mr.  Arm- 
strong, Mr.  Byrd.  Mr.  Bumpers,  Mr. 
Sanford.  Mr.  Kohl.  Mr.  Harkin,  Mr. 
Bingaman.   Mr.   Gore,    Mr.    Inouye. 
Mr.  Reid,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  DeConcini. 
Mr.  Adams.  Mr.  Cranston,  Ms.  Mi- 
kulski.  Mr.  Cohen.  Mr.  Dodd.  Mr. 
Sasser.    Mr.    Dole.    Mr.    Ford,    Mr. 
Grassley,  Mr.  Kerry,  Mr.  Robb,  Mr. 
Hatfield.  Mr.  Buroick,  Mr.  Lieber- 
MAN.    Mr.    Kennedy,    Mr.   Jeffords. 
Mr.      Wirth.      Mr.      Graham,      Mr. 
Conrad.  Mr.  Johnston.  Mr.  Fowler, 
Mr.  Breaux.  and  Mr.  Symms): 
S.  1129.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of   1986  to  simplify  the  antidis- 
crimination rules  applicable  to  certain  em- 
ployee benefit  plans:  to  the  Committee  on 
FMnance. 

By    Mr.    PRYOR    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Riegle,  Mr.  Heinz.  Mr.  Moynihan. 
Mr.  Levin,  Mr.  Bradley.  Mr.  Glenn, 
Mr.  Simpson,  Mr.  Shelby.  Mr.  Bur- 
dick,  Mrs.  Kassebaum,  Mr.  Reid.  and 
Mr.  Cohen): 
S.  1130.  A  bill  to  amend  Titles  II  and  XVI 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  improve  super- 
vision of  representative  payees  on  behalf  of 
beneficiaries  under  those  programs:  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  HATCH  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Coats): 
S.  1131.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XX  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  adolescent  family  life 
program:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON: 
S.  1132.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  reliquida- 
tion  of  certain  entries  and  refund  of  anti- 
dumping duties:  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

By    Mrs.    KASSEBAUM    (for    herself 
and  Mr.  Pell)  (by  request): 
S.  1133.  A  bill  to  improve  the  operation  of 
vocational   education   programs   under   the 
Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational  Education  Act 
by  promoting  accountability,  making  the  act 
more      flexible,      reducing      administrative 
burden,    and    fostering    economic    develop- 
ment and  the  improvement  of  the  vocation- 
al education  personnel:  and  for  other  pur- 
poses:   to    the    Committee    on    Labor    and 
Human  Resources. 
By  Mr.  REID: 
S.J.  Res.  149.  Joint  resolution  relating  to 
responsible  management  and  renewed  recog- 


nition honoring  America's  wild  horses  and 
burros  as  being  important  national  heritage 
resources:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 


SUBMISSION  OP  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Dole,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Lugar.  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy, Mr.  Cranston.  Mr.  Rockefel- 
ler,   Mr.    Kerry,    Mr.    Wirth,    Mr. 
Kohl,  Mr.  Sarbanes,  Mr.  Simon.  Mr. 
Bradley.   Mr.   Levin,   Mr.   Sanford, 
Mr.  Gore,  Mr.  Bingaman,  Mr.  Lau- 
tenberg,       Mr.       Matsunaga,       Mr. 
Riegle,  Mr.  Graham,  Mr.  Cohen.  Mr. 
Murkowski,      Mr.      Kasten,      Mr. 
Helms,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Grassley, 
Mr.  Specter,  Mr.  Hatfield,  and  Mr. 
Burns): 
S.  Res.   142.  Resolution  condemning  the 
brutal  use  of  force  by  the  Government  of 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  against  un- 
armed Chinese  students  and  workers  dem- 
onstrating  for   democracy,   and   for   other 
purposes:  considered  and  agreed  to. 
By  Mr.  DODD: 
S.  Con.  Res.  42.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  the  Congress  concern- 
ing the  funeral  of  Imre  Nagy,  the  former 
I^rime    Minister    of    Hungary,    and    other 
heroes  of  the  1956  revolution  in  Hungary;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


STATEMENT  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  WALLOP  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Simpson): 
S.  I12I.  A  bill  to  authorize  additional 
appropriations  for  the  construction  of 
the  Buffalo  Bill  Dam  and  Reservoir, 
Shoshone,  Project,  Pick-Sloan  Missou- 
ri Basin  Program,  Wyoming;  to  the 
Committee  on  E3nergy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

authorization  of  appropriations  for 
buffalo  bill  dam 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  to- 
gether with  my  colleague,  Al  Simpson, 
I  am  pleased  to  introduce  this  measure 
to  increase  the  amount  authorized  for 
the  modifications  of  Buffalo  Bill  Dam. 
Our  colleague.  Congressman  Craig 
Thomas,  is  introducing  the  companion 
measure  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Pirst  authorized  in  1982,  the 
modification  work  at  the  dam  is  sched- 
uled for  completion  in  1991  but  to 
remain  on  schedule  one  major  hurdle 
remains— to  increase  the  authorization 
of  the  ceiling. 

The  present  structure,  which  was 
completed  in  1910,  was  built  as  a  pri- 
vate project  by  Buffalo  Bill  Cody.  In 
1969  Congress  directed  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  to  determine  the 
potential  benefits  from  raising  the 
Buffalo  Bill  Dam— a  project  which  was 
found  to  be  both  possible  and  feasible. 
Consequently,  legislation  was  passed 
in  1982  to  raise  the  dam  by  25  feet, 
thus    increasing    active    conservation 
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storage  by  over  270,000  acre-feet  and 
providing  an  annual  firm  yield  of 
74.000  acre-feet.  This  modification 
allows  irrigators,  and  municipal  and 
industrial  water  users,  to  use  water 
from  spring  runoff  which  until  now 
has  been  lost.  In  addition,  environ- 
mentalists, himters.  conservationists, 
and  fishermen  will  have  additional 
water  for  outdoor  recreation  and  con- 
servation of  both  fish  and  wildlife. 

However,  the  1982  authorization  was 
based  upon  feasibility  estimates  made 
in  1972.  During  these  last  17  years  the 
project  has  undergone  changes  in  cir- 
cumstance and  improvements  in 
design  which  caused  the  cost  estimate 
to  exceed  the  ceiling.  One  significant 
change  was  an  updated  flood  analysis 
completed  in  1983  which  brought 
about  several  design  changes  in 
project  features  as  well  as  the  reloca- 
tion of  the  new  Buffalo  Bill  power- 
plant.  There  relocation  of  existing  fa- 
cilities and  roads  also  served  to  raise 
the  costs. 

Aside  from  the  need  to  cover  these 
unavoidable  cost  overruns,  we  seek 
this  increase  in  the  appropriation  ceil- 
ing to  also  provide  for  a  boost  in  the 
generating  capability  at  the  dam.  The 
addition  of  a  4.5  megawatts  generating 
unit,  bringing  the  total  new  generation 
capability  at  Buffalo  Bill  Dam  to  25.5 
megawatts,  will  increase  the  project 
benefits  to  both  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  State.  In  addition,  this 
bill  authorizes  construction  of  addi- 
tional recreation  facilities  which  must 
be  relocated  once  the  dam  is  raised.  To 
increase  the  recreation  benefits  of  the 
project,  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  State  will  share  50-50  in  the  cost 
of  these  facilities. 

While  this  bill  increases  the  Federal 
share  of  costs  from  $68.7  million  to 
$80  million,  the  Wyoming  Legislature 
recently  increased  the  State's  share  to 
$52  million.  This  means  that  the  State 
will  spend  74  cents  for  every  Federal 
dollar  spent  which  brings  up  a  fact 
about  Buffalo  Bill  Dam  of  which  we  in 
Wyoming  are  especially  proud.  With 
this  modification  project.  Wyoming 
was  the  first  State  in  the  country  to 
engage  in  cost-sharing  on  reclamation 
projects.  We  set  the  standard  which 
other  States  do  well  to  follow. 

With  the  Buffalo  Bill  Dam  modifica- 
tion project  now  almost  65  percent 
complete,  it  is  important  to  prevent 
costly  delays.  Absent  timely  passage  of 
this  legislation,  no  contracts  would  be 
awarded  in  1990  on  many  significant 
aspects  of  the  work.  This  would  result 
in  an  increase  in  overhead  costs  which 
could  require  much  larger  increases  in 
the  ceiling.  We  should  not  let  that 
happen.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  take 
timely  action  to  assure  completion  of 
this  important  project. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  today  and  join  with  my 
good  friend  and  colleague  Malcolm 
Wallop  in  introducing  important  legis- 


lation to  authorize  an  increase  in  the 
appropriations  for  the  Buffalo  Bill 
Dam. 

In  1982.  the  Buffalo  Bill  Dam 
project,  which  is  located  outside  of  my 
hometown  of  Cody,  WY,  on  the  Sho- 
shone River,  was  authorized  with  a 
cost  ceiling  of  $106.7  million  plus  in- 
dexing based  upon  feasibility  studies 
made  in  1972.  Since  1972,  the  project 
has  changed  by  circumstances  and 
been  improved  by  design.  Due  to  these 
changes  and  improvements,  the  cur- 
rent project  cost  estimate  exceeds  the 
authorized  ceiling  for  appropriations. 
Currently  the  project  is  63  percent 
complete.  It  is  now  estimated  that  the 
existing  ceiling  of  $115.7  million  may 
be  exceeded  by  $12.3  million  for  a 
total  project  cost  estimate  of  $128  mil- 
lion. 

Mr.  President,  changes  have  oc- 
curred in  the  project  as  a  result  of  im- 
proved flood  forecasting  techniques, 
which  necessitates  an  increase  in  the 
amount  of  flood  capacity  behind  the 
dam.  Other  changes  included  moving 
the  location  of  a  planned  site  for  a 
powerplant  which  is  4,000  feet  down- 
stream in  order  to  accommodate  the 
difficult  site  conditions  and  problems 
associated  with  reservoir  construction. 
Other  improvements  which  will  be 
funded  by  this  increase  in  the  cost 
ceiling  include  the  placement  of  a  3 
megawatt  power  generating  unit  in 
the  Shoshone  powerplant  and  to  meet 
the  cost  of  relocating  existing  State 
park  facilities  which  will  be  inundated 
by  the  reservoir  pool  behind  the 
heightened  dam.  The  addition  of  a  4.5 
megawatt  generating  unit  will  increase 
the  generating  capability  of  this 
project  which  in  turn  benefits  both 
the  Federal  Government  and  the 
State. 

Mr.  President,  the  Buffalo  Bill  Dam 
modification  project  has  been  the 
model  in  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
for  Federal-State  cost-sharing.  In  fact, 
it  even  frightens  other  States  because 
the  State  of  Wyoming  has  already  ap- 
proved $47  million  in  cost-sharing  for 
this  project.  The  State  has  recently 
authorized  an  additional  $5  million  to 
help  to  offset  the  cost  of  the  changes 
which  I  have  just  described.  Obvious- 
ly, the  State  of  Wyoming  is  more  than 
meeting  its  requirement.  In  addition, 
the  State  is  providing  a  dollar-for- 
dollar  State  cost-share  for  the  reloca- 
tion of  State  park  facilities  which  will 
be  inundated  by  this  bureau  project 
and  its  modifications.  Thus,  the  State 
cost-share  is  now  at  $52  million.  The 
total  ceiling  increase  needed  would  be 
$17  million,  of  which  $6  million— 35 
percent— would  be  contributed  by  the 
State  of  Wyoming. 

To  repeat,  Mr.  President,  these 
changes  and  modifications  are  brought 
about  based  on  improved  technology 
and  the  ability  to  further  enhance  the 
project  in  a  manner  which  will  ulti- 
mately benefit  both  the  Federal  Gov- 


ernment and  the  State.  The  State  of 
Wyoming  is  meeting  its  obligation 
dollar  for  dollar  in  a  way  never  even 
considered  by  other  States.  The 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  worked 
very  closely  with  Senator  Wallop  and 
Congressman  Craig  Thomas  and  me  in 
drafting  this  legislation  and  in  provid- 
ing the  necessary  dollar  amounts  con- 
tained in  it.  I  encourage  speedy  review 
and  passage  of  the  legislation.  Delay 
in  passage  will  only  result  in  delay  of 
the  completion  of  the  project— and 
that,  of  course,  would  mean  ever  in- 
creased costs  to  both  the  State  and 
Federal  Government. 


By  Mr.  McCAIN: 
S.  1124.  A  bill  to  provide  a  means  to 
ensure  that  the  management  of  Feder- 
al lands  does  not  undermine  and  frus- 
trate traditional  native  American  reli- 
gious practices;  to  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Indian  Affairs. 

american  indian  religious  freedom  act 
amendments 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  for  discussion  a  bill 
to  amend  the  American  Indian  Reli- 
gious Freedom  Act  [AIRFA]  of  1978. 

AIRFA  was  passed  by  the  Congress 
in  1978.  It  commits  the  United  States 
to  the  protection  of  religious  freedom 
for  American  Indians.  The  act  re- 
quired the  President  to  direct  Federal 
agencies  to  evaluate  their  policies  and 
practices  in  consultation  with  native 
traditional  religious  leaders  in  order  to 
determine  appropriate  changes  neces- 
sary to  protect  and  preserve  native 
American  religious  cultural  rights  and 
practices.  In  1979,  Interior  Secretary 
Andrus  filed  a  report  with  Congress 
detailing  Indian  religious  practices  on 
Federal  lands.  Most,  if  not  all  Indian 
religious  sites  are  found  in  natural  set- 
tings. Federal  lands  contain  many  sites 
of  religious  significance  to  native 
Americans.  This  is  understandable  in 
light  of  the  fact  that  these  lands  com- 
prised the  aboriginal  territories  of  the 
Indian  and  native  groups. 

In  the  years  since  1978,  the  Federal 
courts  have  been  called  upon  on  nu- 
merous occasions  to  determine  wheth- 
er the  land  management  decisions  of 
Federal  officials  have  been  contrary  to 
their  duties  under  AIRFA.  Unfortu- 
nately, AIRFA  is  sufficiently  vague 
that  it  has  been  difficult  for  the 
courts.  Federal  officials  and  native 
Americans  to  fairly  interpret  and  im- 
plement the  act.  Last  year,  the  Su- 
preme Court  rendered  its  decision  in 
Lyng  versus  Northwest  Indian  Ceme- 
tery Association,  a  case  involving  plans 
to  permit  logging  in  an  area  regarded 
as  sacred  by  traditional  Indian  reli- 
gious practitioners  and  now  adminis- 
tered by  the  Forest  Service.  The  Indi- 
ans claimed  that  the  preservation  of 
the  area  in  its  pristine  state  of  nature 
was  essential  for  their  religious  prac- 
tices. 
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The  Supreme  Court  acknowledged 
that  the  logging  of  the  area  could  dev- 
astate or  destroy  the  traditional 
Indian  religious  practices.  However, 
the  Court  also  noted  that  the  Forest 
Service  had  taken  some  steps  to  miti- 
gate the  harm  to  Indian  religious  use 
of  the  area  and  ruled  in  favor  of  the 
Forest  Service. 

Mr.  President,  the  decision  in  the 
Lyng  case  has  stirred  enormous  con- 
troversy among  native  Americans, 
Federal  officials,  and  other  parties. 
Bills  have  been  introduced  in  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate  to  amend 
AIRFA  to  provide  a  greater  degree  of 
protection  for  Indian  religious  sites  on 
Federal  lands. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  is  of- 
fered for  discussion  purposes.  This  is  a 
complicated  area  of  law  which  pro- 
vokes strong,  deeply  held  views.  I  do 
not  pretend  to  have  all  of  the  answers 
to  the  issues  raised  by  AIRFA  and  the 
Lyng  decision.  It  is  clear  to  me  that  we 
muist  do  everything  possible  to  achieve 
a  balance  of  all  of  the  competing  inter- 
ests. To  be  sure,  this  balance  must  be 
fully  informed  by  the  Constitution, 
our  moral  and  legal  obligations  to 
native  Americans  and  the  legitimate 
interest  of  the  Federal  Government  in 
the  sound  management  of  Federal 
lands  for  the  benefit  of  all  Americans. 
I  hope  that  this  bill  will  provoke  seri- 
ous thought  and  discussion.  I  hope 
that  it  will  help  to  spark  genuine  con- 
sensus on  the  changes  that  are  neces- 
sary to  make  AIRFA  into  a  workable 
law. 

Under  this  bill,  lands  which  have 
historically  been  considered  "sacred 
and  indispensable"  to  a  native  Ameri- 
can religion  and  which  are  "necessary" 
to  the  conduct  of  that  religion  are  en- 
titled to  protection.  These  lands 
should  not  he  managed  in  a  way  that 
will  pose  a  substantial  and  realistic 
threat  of  undermining  and  frustrat- 
ing" the  natwe  American  religion  or 
religious  practice.  On  the  other  hand. 
Federal  officials  are  granted  latitude 
to  act  to  carry  out  "legal  responsibil- 
ities" of  the  Federal  Government,  to 
protect  a  "compelling  governmental 
interest"  or  to  "protect  a  vested  prop- 
erty right."  Nothing  in  this  bill  com- 
pels a  Federal  official  to  "totally  deny 
public  access"  to  Federal  lands.  In  the 
event  of  a  judicial  challenge  to  a  Fed- 
eral land  management  decision,  the 
bill  establishes  explicit  burdens  of 
people  for  all  parties.  The  petitioners 
will  need  to  prove  that  the  Federal  de- 
cision poses  a  "substantial  and  realis- 
tic threat  of  undermining  and  frus- 
trating" a  traditional  native  American 
religion  or  religious  practice.  If  this 
burden  of  proof  is  met  by  the  petition- 
er, then  the  Federal  agency  must  show 
that  its  decision  was  necessitated  by 
law.  to  protect  a  compelling  govern- 
mental interest  or  to  protect  a  vested 
property  right.  In  all  instances,  the 
Federal  Government  must  prove  that 


it  chose  the  course  of  action  "that  is 
the  least  intrusive"  on  the  native 
American  religion  or  religious  practice. 
The  Federal  courts  would  have  the  au- 
thority to  enter  all  orders  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

The  approach  I  have  tried  to  take  in 
drafting  this  bill  is  to  retain  the  spirit 
and  intent  of  AIRFA,  as  informed  by 
existing  determinations  of  the  Federal 
courts.  The  bill  contains  explicit  guid- 
ance for  native  Americans,  Federal  of- 
ficials, and  the  Federal  courts.  The 
conflict  between  the  concepts  inherent 
in  Indian  and  native  cultures  and  Fed- 
eral land  management  practices  is  ex- 
plicitly recognized.  I  expect  that  some 
will  take  exception  to  this  approach.  I 
suggest,  however,  that  this  is  the 
heart  of  the  matter.  Let  us  confront  it 
with  reason  and  good  will.  Let  us  all 
strive  to  find  that  common  ground 
which  will  accommodate  the  seeming- 
ly incompatible  views  of  all  affected 
parties.  One  of  the  cornerstones  of 
this  great  Nation  is  religious  freedom. 
Our  honor  as  a  people  and  as  a  nation 
requires  us  to  ensure  that  those  who 
occupied  the  lands  of  our  Nation 
before  us  be  ensured  of  their  religious 
freedom. 

I  look  forward  to  hearing  from  all 
interested  parties. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1124 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"American  Indian  Religious  Freedom  Act 
Amendments  of  1989". 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  unlike  any  other  established  religion, 
many  traditional  Native  American  religions 
are  site-specific  in  that  the  Native  American 
religions  hold  certain  lands  or  natural  for- 
mations to  be  sacred; 

(2)  such  sacred  sites  are  an  integral  and 
vital  part  of  the  Native  American  religions 
and  the  religious  practices  associated  with 
such  religions: 

(3)  many  of  these  sacred  sites  are  found 
on  lands  which  were  formerly  part  of  the 
aboriginal  territory  of  the  Indians  but 
which  now  are  held  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment; and 

(4)  lack  of  sensitivity  or  understanding  of 
traditional  Native  American  religions  on  the 
part  of  Federal  agencies  vested  with  the 
management  of  Federal  lands  has  resulted 
in  the  lack  of  a  coherent  policy  for  the  man- 
agement of  sacred  sites  found  on  Federal 
lands  and  has  also  resulted  in  the  infringe- 
ment of  religious  freedom  for  Native  Ameri- 
cans. 

Sec.  3.  Public  Law  95-341  (42  U.S.C.  1996). 
popularly  known  as  the  American  Indian 
Religious  Freedom  Act,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
this  section.  Federal  lands  that— 


"(1)  have  historically  been  considered 
sacred  and  indispensable  by  a  traditional 
Native  American  religion,  and 

"(2)  are  necessary  to  the  conduct  of  a 
Native  American  religious  practice. 

shall  not  be  managed  in  a  manner  that  will 
pose  a  substantial  and  realistic  threat  of  un- 
dermining and  frustrating  such  religion  or 
religious  practice. 

"(b)(1)  Subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  to 
management  decisions  which  are  necessary 
to- 

"(A)  carry  out  the  legal  responsibilities  of 
the  Federal  Government, 

"(B)  protect  a  compelling  governmental 
interest,  or 

"(C)  protest  a  vested  property  right. 

"(2)  In  making  management  decisions  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  ( 1 ),  the  Federal  agency 
shall  attempt  to  accommodate  the  various 
competing  interests  and  shall,  to  the  great- 
est extent  feasible,  select  the  course  of 
action  that  is  the  least  intrusive  on  tradi- 
tional Native  American  religions  or  religious 
practices. 

"(3)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  inter- 
preted as  requiring  any  Federal  agency  to 
totally  deny  public  access  to  Federal  lands. 

"(c)(1)  The  United  States  district  courts 
shall  have  jurisdiction  over  any  civil  action 
brought  by  any  person  to  enforce  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section  and  may  issue  such 
orders  as  may  be  necessary  to  enforce  the 
provisions  of  this  section. 

"(2)  Any  person  challenging  a  decision  of 
a  Federal  agency  in  a  civil  action  brought 
under  this  subsection  shall  have  the  burden 
of  proving  that  the  decision  of  the  Federal 
agency  will  pose  a  substantial  and  realistic 
threat  of  undermining  and  frustrating  a  tra- 
ditional Native  American  religion  or  reli- 
gious practice.  If  such  threat  is  established, 
the  Federal  agency  shall  have  the  burden  of 
demonstrating  that  the  Federal  agency's  de- 
cision is  based  on  one  or  more  of  the  criteria 
in  subsection  (b)(1).  If  the  Federal  agency's 
decision  is  found  to  have  been  based  on  one 
or  more  of  the  criteria  in  subsection  (b)(1). 
then  the  Federal  agency  shall  have  the 
burden  of  proving  that  it  selected  the  course 
of  action  that  is  the  least  intrusive  on  the 
Native  American  religion  or  religious  prac- 
tice." 


By  Mr.   HARKIN  (for  himself, 
Mr.     Levin,    and    Mr.     Metz- 

ENBAUM): 

S.  1125.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  repeal  the 
supplemental  medicare  premium  and 
to  provide  funding  for  medicare  cata- 
strophic benefits  from  general  receipts 
by  extending  the  maximum  individual 
income  tax  rate  of  33  percent;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

medicare  catastrophic  coverage  surtax 
repeal  act 
•  Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  the 
catastrophic  bill  passed  last  year  filled 
a  very  real  need  for  our  older  citi- 
zens—Medicare coverage  for  the  high 
costs  of  a  protracted  illness  or  acci- 
dent. Unfortunately,  the  method  for 
financing  these  benefits  proved  to  be  a 
stumbling  block. 

President  Reagan  said  he  would  veto 
the  legislation  unless  it  was  "self -fi- 
nancing"—in  other  words,  unless  the 
beneficiaries  footed  the  bill.  Congress 
faced  a  choice— approve  a  bill  that  was 
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not  ideal,  with  the  hope  we  could  fix 
the  problem  later— or  let  the  opportu- 
nity pass,  and  face  the  possibility 
many  years  would  go  by  before  an- 
other chance  came  to  extend  cata- 
strophic coverage  to  Medicare  benefi- 
ciaries. 

The  financing  that  was  approved 
combines  a  flat  monthly  premium  on 
all  beneficiaries— plus  a  supplemental 
premium  based  on  Federal  income  tax 
owed.  While  this  financing  mechanism 
was  not  as  good  as  it  could  be,  it  was 
certainly  better  than  it  might  have 
been.  For  example,  total  financing  of 
catastrophic  benefits  by  a  regressive 
flat  premium— supported  by  President 
Reagan— would  have  put  a  severe 
strain  on  low-income  elderly  persons. 

Nevertheless,  the  supplemental  pre- 
mium—or surtax— has  many  older 
Americans  up  in  arms,  and  rightly  so. 
In  senior  citizen  town  meetings 
across  Iowa,  I  have  heard  the  same 
theme  repeated— keep  the  program, 
change  the  financing.  Frankly,  I  be- 
lieve their  request  is  more  than  rea- 
sonable. 

As  a  nation,  we  do  not  accept  the  ar- 
gument that  government  benefits 
should  be  paid  for  solely  by  the  benefi- 
ciaries. Students  do  not  bear  the  total 
cost  of  their  education.  Farmers  are 
not  shouldered  with  the  entire  cost  of 
farm  programs.  We  all  pay  into  and 
benefit  from  Social  Security. 

Older  Americans  are  willing  to  pay 
into  this  program,  but  now  they  pay 
the  highest  marginal  tax  rates  in  our 
country. 

As  a  result  of  the  current  cata- 
strophic financing  system,  some  senior 
citizens  will  have  to  pay  effective 
income  tax  rates  of  40  percent  and 
higher.  Older  Americans  are  not 
asking  for  a  special  break— only  the 
same  treatment  accorded  every  other 
American. 

Restoring  this  fairness  is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Medicare  Catastrophic 
Coverage  Surtax  Repeal  Act  of  1989 
which  I  am  introducing  with  Senator 
Levin.  Congressman  Bonior  is  intro- 
ducing similar  legislation  in  the 
House. 

As  its  name  indicates,  this  bill  elimi- 
nates the  catastrophic  surtax— or  sup- 
plemental premium— entirely. 

The  bill  preserves  all  of  the  benefits 
of  the  Medicare  Catastrophic  Cover- 
age Act. 

The  revenue  from  the  supplemental 
premiimi  is  replaced  by  extending  the 
existing  33  percent  tax  rate  which  was 
effectively  created  in  the  1986  Tax  Act 
by  the  phase  out  of  personal  exemp- 
tions and  the  15  percent  rate  to  the 
highest  income  taxpayers.  In  1986,  an 
anomaly  was  created.  A  family  of  four 
with  taxable  income  from  $78,350  to 
$208.510— and  single  filers  with  in- 
comes between  $47,000  and  $109,050— 
in  1990  pay  the  extra  5  percent  tax. 
But,  those  600,000  highest  earning 
taxpayers  pay  only  28  percent  on  their 


taxable  income  above  those  amounts. 
It  is  our  view  that  these  are  the  tax- 
payers, the  single  taxpayer  with  a  tax- 
able income  of  over  $109,000  or  a  joint 
filing  taxpayer  with  over  $209,000  in 
taxable  income,  who  are  most  capable 
of  bearing  the  burden  of  catastrophic 
care  for  those  in  need. 

Our  legislation  sets  the  maximum 
long  term  capital  gains  tax  rate  at  28 
percent.  At  the  present  time,  those 
taxpayers  in  the  existing  33  percent 
"bump"  pay  33  percent  on  their  long 
term  capital  gains.  So,  for  some  tax- 
payers, there  will  be  a  tax  reduction 
under  this  legislation. 

This  proposal  is  virtually  revenue 
neutral  over  5  years. 

Revenue  from  the  additional  taxes 
raised  under  our  measure  would  flow 
to  the  same  trust  accounts  into  which 
the  supplemental  premium  would 
have  gone.  Any  shortfall  that  might 
occur  would  be  made  up  with  general 
revenues  and  then  would  be  repaid  by 
the  additional  taxes  raised  in  the  fol- 
lowing period  from  our  bill  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Treasury.  From  Joint 
Tax  estimates,  revenues  in  the  out 
years  would  more  adequately  meet 
program  needs  than  the  present  sup- 
plemental premium. 

Since  the  flat  monthly  premium 
would  be  preserved,  the  elderly  would 
still  be  paying  substantial  portion  of 
the  cost  of  the  catastrophic  program. 
The  flat  monthly  premiums  would 
cover  about  40  percent  of  the  program 
cost,  higher  than  the  25  percent  paid 
by  the  elderly  under  the  Medicare 
part  B  program. 

In  the  1986  Tax  Act,  the  very 
wealthy  saw  a  reduction  in  the  top  tax 
break  from  50  percent  to  28  percent. 
That  followed  a  reduction  from  70  per- 
cent to  50  percent  in  the  1981  Tax  Act. 
The  dramatic  reduction  in  taxes  in 
1981  was  a  clear  windfall  for  the  very 
wealthy.  The  loss  of  revenue  from  the 
1981  act  is  one  of  the  major  reasons 
for  the  huge  increases  in  the  budget 
deficits  in  the  early  1980's. 

In  1986.  we  saw  a  further  reduction 
in  the  top  bracket.  In  that  case,  there 
was  a  significant  reduction  in  deduc- 
tions, exclusions  and  credits  which  al- 
lowed many  of  the  wealthy  to  avoid 
paying  the  effective  percentage  of  tax 
paid  by  many  moderate  income  tax- 
payers. Some  very  high  income  tax- 
payers, with  incomes  of  more  than 
$200,000  per  year  who  had  really 
worked  at  sheltering  their  income 
from  income  taxes,  did  see  an  increase 
in  taxes  because  of  the  1986  Tax  Act. 
However,  a  considerable  majority  of 
very  high  income  taxpayers  actually 
saw  a  reduction  in  taxes.  In  1986,  as 
the  bill  passed,  it  was  estimated  that 
the  average  decrease  in  taxes  for  those 
making  more  than  $200,000  per  year 
who  would  receive  reductions  in  taxes 
would,  on  average,  see  their  taxes  drop 
by  more  than  $50,000  per  year. 


A  lot  has  been  said  about  the  need  to 
preserve  the  28  percent  top  bracket. 
But  we  now  have  an  effective  33  per- 
cent tax  on  those  with  income  covered 
by  the  "phase  out  rule"  or  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,  "the  bump."  Our  bill 
restores  the  concept  that  those  with 
the  highest  incomes  pay  the  highest 
marginal  rate  of  tax. 

In  addition,  the  surtax  imposed  on 
the  elderly  under  the  Medicare  Cata- 
strophic Coverage  Act  is  a  far  greater 
modification  of  the  rate  structure  es- 
tablished by  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1986.  As  a  result  of  the  catastrophic 
law,  some  middle  and  upper  Income 
senior  citizens  have  to  pay  higher  tax 
rates  than  the  rest  of  the  population 
and  will  in  some  cases  have  an  effec- 
tive income  tax  rate  of  over  40  per- 
cent. By  repealing  the  surtax,  our  bill 
would  have  senior  citizens  pay  the 
same  income  tax  rates  as  everyone 
else. 

When  the  catastrophic  benefits  were 
first  proposed,  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion insisted  that  the  elderly  would 
have  to  pay  for  all  of  the  benefits 
themselves.  This  is  a  clear  departure 
from  past  precedent.  The  Medicare 
part  B  program  has  traditionally  been 
financed  three-quarters  from  general 
revenues  and  one-quarter  through  pre- 
miums paid  by  the  elderly.  And,  the 
general  rule  is  that  beneficiaries  in 
need  receiving  benefits  from  Federal 
programs  should  be  paid  for  by  the  so- 
ciety as  a  whole.  I  believe  that  same 
principle  should  be  restored  to  Medi- 
care. The  elderly  are  not  a  group 
apart,  separate  and  removed  from  soci- 
ety. Why  should  the  financial  burdens 
of  the  lower  income  elderly  fall  more 
heavily  on  the  middle  income  elderly 
than  on  society  as  a  whole? 

We  all  bear  responsibility  for  the 
needs  of  the  young  and  old.  We  all  re- 
ceive, to  some  extent,  relief  when  as- 
sistance is  given  to  the  elderly.  Many 
of  us  here  have  elderly  relatives  who 
will  make  use  of  the  benefits  of  Medi- 
care Catastrophic  Coverage  Act  in  the 
coming  years. 

I  want  to  stress  that  we  need  to  pre- 
serve the  benefits  provided  by  the  Cat- 
astrophic Coverage  Act.  The  law 
moves  to  close  gaps  in  the  coverage 
provided  under  Medicare.  It  provides  a 
cap  on  out-of-pocket  expenses  for  phy- 
sician and  hospital  care,  an  important 
new  drug  benefit,  mammography 
screening  coverage,  protection  from 
spousal  impoverishment  as  well  as 
skilled  nursing  facility  and  respite 
relief  benefit  improvements. 

Prior  to  enactment  of  the  cata- 
strophic care  legislation,  many  private 
employers  provided  similar  benefits  to 
their  retirees.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment also  provided  some  of  these  ben- 
efits to  Federal  retirees.  And,  many  in- 
dividuals purchased  their  own  private 
medigap  policies  to  take  over  where 
Medicare  was  leaving  off.  Obviously. 
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these  benefits  were  properly  viewed  by 
many  employers  and  individuals  as 
being  extremely  important. 

But  there  is  always  the  possibility 
that  a  private  employer  will  go  bank- 
rupt. We  already  have  examples  of 
such  bankruptcies  where  covered  em- 
ployees lost  their  insurance.  Many  in- 
dividual medigap  policies  have  been 
shown  to  be  far  from  cost  effective. 
And,  most  important,  approximately 
one-fifth  of  the  elderly,  generally 
lower  income  seniors,  did  not  have  any 
catastrophic  coverage  prior  to  passage 
of  this  law.  These  persons  simply 
could  not  afford  to  purchase  coverage 
on  their  own.  And  they  were  not  cov- 
ered under  any  employer-sponsored 
health  program.  The  catastrophic  law 
represents  the  only  means  of  provid- 
ing these  persons  with  this  coverage. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  the  elderly 
are  not  getting  a  free  ride  under  the 
proposal  we  are  offering.  Under  our 
blU,  seniors  still  have  to  pay  the  sub- 
stantial monthly  premiums  to  help 
pay  for  the  catastrophic  benefits. 

And.  under  our  measure,  wealthy 
senior  citizens  will  have  to  pay  the  33 
percent  tax  rate,  just  like  other  tax- 
payers. Thus,  they  will  also  be  helping 
to  defray  the  costs  of  the  catastrophic 
care  benefits  through  this  mechanism. 

This  is  the  first  bill  to  fix  cata- 
strophic financing  that  has  wide  sup- 
port from  senior  citizen  groups  and  or- 
ganizations representing  workers  and 
retired  workers.  Among  the  groups 
that  have  already  endorsed  this  bill 
are  the  National  Council  of  Senior 
Citizens,  the  National  Association  of 
Letters  Carriers,  the  National  Council 
on  the  Aging,  the  National  Committee 
for  the  Preservation  of  Social  Security 
and  Medicare,  the  United  Auto  Work- 
ers, the  Grey  Panthers,  the  American 
Postal  Workers  Union,  and  AFSCME. 

So  we  are  proud  to  offer  this  legisla- 
tion. We  believe  it  offers  a  straightfor- 
ward, fiscally-responsible,  and  fair  so- 
lution to  the  problems  caused  by  self- 
financing  of  catastrophic  care. 

This  bill  offers  real  tax  relief  to 
older  Americans  by  closing  a  loophole 
for  wealthy  taxpayers  that  should  be 
closed.  It  fixes  catastrophic  financing 
without  endangering  the  benefits. 

It  is  a  strong,  workable  approach— 
and  we  urge  that  the  bill  be  passed.* 
•  Mr.  lEVTN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  now 
clear  that  many  senior  citizens  view 
the  new  catastrophic  health  insurance 
law  as  imposing  an  unfair  tax  burden 
on  them.  I  believe  that  the  new  bene- 
fits, such  as  365  day-a-year  hospital 
coverage  and  a  limit  on  out-of-pocket 
expenses,  provided  under  the  new  law 
are  meaningful  Improvements  over 
those  previously  available  through 
Medicare.  However,  fairness  cries  out 
to  change  the  current  way  in  which 
those  benefits  are  funded. 

The  supplemental  premium  surtax 
breaks  new— and,  I  think,  unwel- 
comed— ground    in    the    principle    of 


"ability  to  pay."  I  can  think  of  no 
other  instance  in  which  we  offer  bene- 
fits to  a  group  within  society  and  re- 
quire one  portion  of  that  group  to  sub- 
sidize another  portion  of  that  group 
based  on  the  ability-to-pay.  Do  we  re- 
quire financially  well-off  veterans  re- 
ceiving service  cormected  disability 
compensation— and  no  other  taxpay- 
ers—to subsidize  less  well-off  veterans' 
compensation?  No  we  don't,  and  we 
shouldn't.  Why,  as  a  matter  of  equity, 
then,  should  we  require  better  off 
senior  citizens— and  no  other  taxpay- 
ers—to subsidize  the  benefits  of  other 
senior  citizens  of  more  modest  means? 
Senior  citizens  are  willing  to  share  the 
burden,  but  they  do  not  want  to  be 
singled  out  because  of  their  age  to 
shoulder  the  subsidy  for  other  seniors 
who  are  involved  in  this  program. 

I  have  been  told  that  this  formula 
for  funding  the  catastrophic  health  in- 
surance program  was  the  price  that 
had  to  be  paid  for  Reagan  administra- 
tion support  for  the  passage  of  this 
law.  But  I  urge  the  committee  to  rec- 
ognize that  it  is  a  price  which  many  of 
those  outside  of  Washington  who  are 
on  the  receiving  end  of  this  legislation 
are  unwilling  to  pay.  I  have  met  with 
many  senior  citizens  on  this  issue.  Let 
me  tell  you.  sure,  they  don't  like 
paying  more  in  taxes.  But  what  really 
eats  at  them  is  the  feeling  that  they 
have  been  singled  out  and  asked  to 
carry  an  extra  burden  to  bring  the 
costs  of  this  program  in  line  with  the 
revenues.  Let  me  tell  you.  they  don't 
understand— and  they  shouldn't  be 
asked  to  understand— why  they  are 
the  only  group  in  our  society  which  is 
being  asked  to  subsidize  another  part 
of  their  group.  They  know  that  this  is 
the  reason  why  the  supplemental  pre- 
miums are  as  large  as  they  are  under 
this  new  law. 

They  are  pleased  that  the  chairman 
of  the  Finance  Committee.  Senator 
Bentsen.  has  indicated  a  willingness  to 
consider  reducing  the  size  of  the  sup- 
plemental premium  if  it  turns  out  that 
the  premium  is  generating  more  reve- 
nue than  was  originally  projected  to 
be  necessary  to  fund  the  program. 
They  are  amazed  at  the  administra- 
tion's refusal  to  consider  that  possibili- 
ty. They  are  deeply  suspicious  that 
the  real  reason  for  this  reluctance  to 
consider  reducing  the  size  of  the  pre- 
mium is  a  desire  by  the  administration 
to  use  this  "surplus  revenue"  to  reduce 
the  deficit  without  being  accused  of 
raising  taxes. 

The  outrage  among  seniors  over  the 
current  way  in  which  the  catastrophic 
health  insurance  program  is  funded  is 
clear  to  see.  What  is  not  nearly  as  easy 
is  to  come  up  with  a  plan  which  re- 
tains the  valuable  services  available 
under  this  program  in  a  fiscally  re- 
sponsible maimer  and  pays  for  them 
in  a  way  that  is  fair.  But  it  is  possible. 

I  believe  that  the  funding  mecha- 
nism for  the  catastrophic  health  insur- 


ance program  should  be  restructured 
so  that  it  is  consistent  with  the 
manner  in  which  the  pre-1988  Medi- 
care law  was  funded.  Therefore,  the 
catastrophic  health  insurance  pro- 
gram should  be  modified  so  that  it  is 
funded  both  out  of  an  assessment  on 
beneficiaries  and  out  of  general  reve- 
nues. Therefore,  the  supplemental 
premium  surtax  must  be  repealed.  The 
legislation  that  Senator  Harkin  and  I 
are  introducing  today  will  do  that. 

This  change  would  help  to  address 
the  concern  of  many  seniors  that  they 
are  currently  being  singled  out  to  pay 
for  a  program  in  a  way  that  no  other 
portion  of  society  is  being  asked  to 
pay.  This  change  in  financing  would 
also  recognize  that  in  addition  to  there 
being  a  personal  interest  in  health 
care  for  catastrophic  illnesses,  there  is 
a  broad  societal  interest  in  it.  A  decent 
society— and  we  are  a  decent  society— 
cannot  tolerate  having  its  senior  citi- 
zens make  the  choice  between  neglect- 
ing their  own  health  or  driving  them- 
selves and  their  families  into  poverty. 
The  catastrophic  health  insurance 
program  should  be  funded  in  a 
manner  that  recognizes  this  general 
societal  interest. 

The  focus,  once  the  supplemental 
premium  surtax  is  repealed,  then, 
must  shift  to  the  question  of  how  to 
raise  the  general  revenues  necessary 
to  ensure  the  financial  solvency  of  the 
program.  The  legislation  we  are  intro- 
ducing today  would  achieve  this  goal 
by  amending  the  current  tax  law  and 
keeping  the  marginal  income  tax  rate 
at  33  percent  for  families  of  four  with 
taxable  incomes  over  $208,510,  or  for 
singles  with  taxable  incomes  over 
$109,050,  instead  of  allowing  the  mar- 
ginal rate  to  drop  back  to  28  percent 
as  is  provided  under  current  law.  This 
proposal  would  generate  enough  reve- 
nues in  order  to  allow  for  the  entire 
repeal  of  the  supplemental  premium 
and  to  be  revenue  neutral  in  the  1990- 
94  period.  Another  advantage  of  the 
proposal,  by  the  way,  is  that  the  maxi- 
mum capital  gains  rate  under  this  pro- 
posal would  be  reduced  from  33  per- 
cent to  28  percent.  This  proposal 
would  differ  from  the  current  supple- 
mental premium  because  it  would 
apply  the  "ability  to  pay"  principle  to 
the  entire  population  and  not  just  to 
seniors.  In  that  context,  applying  the 
33  percent  marginal  rate  to  families  of 
four  with  taxable  incomes  above 
$208,510  and  to  singles  with  taxable 
incomes  above  $109,050  would  only  ac- 
tually affect  1  percent  of  the  taxpay- 
ers—the 1  million  wealthiest  among  us 
who  now  pay  a  lower  marginal  tax 
rate  than  people  earning  less— and 
would  give  a  tax  cut  to  about  13  mil- 
lion senior  citizens.  Those  13  million 
are  the  seniors  who  are  now  paying 
the  tax  surcharge.  The  13  million  in- 
clude senior  couples  with  incomes  of 
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$20,000  and  up  and  single  seniors  with 
incomes  of  $15,000  and  up. 

I  recognize  that  some  people  will  im- 
mediately say  that  this  proposal  is  not 
realistic  because  the  American  people 
view  the  1986  Tax  Reform  rates  as  un- 
touchable. I  agree  that  most  Ameri- 
cans do  not  want  to  see  a  general 
income  tax  increase  affecting  the  aver- 
age taxpayer.  However,  I  believe  that 
most  Americans  would  support  elimi- 
nating the  existing  anomaly  in  the 
Tax  Code,  which  has  people  earning 
$80,000,000  paying  a  lower  marginal 
tax  rate  than  people  earning  $80,000, 
and  I  believe  that  most  Americans 
would  support  applying  the  revenue 
generated  from  that  change  to  achieve 
any  number  of  purposes,  including 
equity  for  seniors  as  the  bill  we  an- 
nounced yesterday  would  do. 

I  would  urge  President  Bush  and  the 
Members  of  Congress  to  hear  the 
voices  of  our  seniors  on  this  point.  The 
supplemental  premium  is  unfair.  That 
is  why  it  is  intensely  unpopular.  Ap- 
plying the  maximum  33  percent  mar- 
ginal rate  to  the  highest  income  tax- 
payers—married with  a  family  of  four 
with  taxable  incomes  over  $208,510 
and  singles  with  taxable  incomes  over 
$109,050— would  be  very  popular. 

Mr.  President,  addressing  the  outcry 
against  the  supplemental  premium  is  a 
challenge.  But  it  is  a  challenge-  that 
can  be  met  if  we  are  willing  to  look  at 
the  pieces  of  the  puzzle  before  us  and 
try  to  fit  them  together  with  the  guid- 
ance of  common  fairness  and  common 
sense. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  brief 
summary  of  the  Medicare  Catastroph- 
ic Coverage  Surtax  Repeal  Act  of  1989 
appear  following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Medicare  Catastrophic  Coverage  Surtax 

Repeal  Act  of  1989 
Repeals  entirely  the  Medicare  catastroph- 
ic coverage  supplemental  premium  surtax, 
effective  1989.  Thirteen  million  senior  citi- 
zens would  receive  a  tax  reduction. 

Retains  all  of  the  benefits  provided  under 
the  Medicare  Catastrophic  Coverage  Act  of 
1988. 

Leaves  unchanged  the  current  law  affect- 
ing the  basic  monthly  premiums  that  senior 
citizens  pay  under  the  Medicare  Catastroph- 
ic Coverage  Act  of  1988. 

Extends  the  existing  33  percent  marginal 
income  tax  rate  which  applies  to  some 
upper  middle  income  and  upper  income  tax- 
payers to  the  highest  income  taxpayers,  ef- 
fective 1990.  Under  current  law,  the  33  per- 
cent marginal  rate  will  apply  in  1990  to  fam- 
ilies of  four  with  taxable  incomes  of  be- 
tween $78,350  and  $208,510  (and  for  single 
individuals  with  taxable  incomes  between 
$47,000  and  $109,050).  Under  current  law, 
taxable  incomes  above  those  amounts  are 
taxed  at  a  28  percent  marginal  tax  rate. 
Under  the  Medicare  Catastrophic  Coverage 
Surtax  Repeal  Act  of  1989,  taxable  incomes 
above  those  amounts  would  be  taxed  at  the 
33  percent  marginal  tax  rate.  Taxes  would 
increase  for  600.000  taxpayers,  which  is  less 
than  one  percent  of  total  taxpayers. 


Elstablishes  a  maximum  capital  gains  rate 
of  28  percent,  as  compared  with  the  current 
maximum  capital  gains  rate  of  33  percent. 

Revenue  neutral  over  5  years.  1990-94.« 


By  Mr.  BUMPERS  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Fowler,  Mr.  Riegle,  Mr. 
Pryor,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Sasser, 
Mr.  Ford,  and  Mr.  Levin): 
S.  1126.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  hardrock  minerals  on  Fed- 
eral lands,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

MINING  LAW  OF  1989 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  the  mining  law  of 
1989.  The  purpose  of  my  bill  is  to  mod- 
ernize the  existing  laws  which  now 
apply  to  hardrock  mineral  develop- 
ment on  lands  owned  by  the  United 
States. 

My  interest  in  reforming  the  mining 
law  of  1872  was  heightened  last  Con- 
gress by  the  controversial  Department 
of  the  Interior  decision  to  issue  pat- 
ents to  over  80,000  acres  of  land  in  the 
State  of  Colorado.  The  mining  claims 
covering  this  vast  acreage  had  been 
grandfathered  in  1920  when  Congress 
established  a  leasing  system  for  oil 
shale,  along  with  oil  and  gas.  The  Inte- 
rior Department— against  the  advice 
of  its  regional  solicitor— decided  to  sell 
these  old  claims  for  $2.50  an  acre. 
Needless  to  say,  this  action  caught  my 
attention,  and  I  began  to  look  further 
at  the  law  under  which  these  claims 
were  originally  staked— the  1872 
mining  law.  I  found  that  law  to  be 
fraught  with  problems  and  announced 
my  intention  last  fall  to  develop  a  pro- 
posal to  revise  it. 

At  my  request,  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Mineral  Resources 
Development  and  Production  of  the 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  Com- 
mittee has  scheduled  a  hearing  on  the 
mining  law  tomorrow  afternoon.  I  cir- 
culated a  draft  bill  to  the  witnesses  2 
weeks  ago  so  that  they  could  provide 
comments  on  my  proposal  at  the  hear- 
ing. I  am  introducing  that  draft  today. 
My  legislation  is  intended  to  pro- 
mote the  efficient  development  of 
Federal  mineral  resources  in  a  manner 
which  is  consistent  with  Federal  policy 
towards  public  lands  and  resources 
and  Federal  environmental  protection 
policies.  The  current  law  governing 
hardrock  mineral  development  was  en- 
acted in  1872  and  reflects  the  public 
lands  policies  of  the  nineteenth  centu- 
ry. Like  the  homesteading  laws,  the 
mining  law  of  1872  encouraged  U.S. 
citizens  to  move  west  and  to  settle  the 
frontier,  by  offering  the  incentive  of 
free  lands  and  minerals  from  the 
public  domain.  Times  have  changed 
since  that  great  westward  migration 
and  our  attitude  toward  public  lands 
and  resources  have  changed  dramati- 
cally. Yet  the  1872  mining  law  remains 
the  last  vestige  of  these  outdated  poli- 
cies. I  believe  that  the  law  must  be 
changed. 


I  am  well  aware  that  there  have 
been  attempts  to  revise  the  mining  law 
in  the  past  through  the  imposition  of 
a  leasing  system  and  that  these  at- 
tempts have  failed.  I  believe  that  my 
goal  of  modernizing  the  mining  law 
can  be  achieved  without  creating  a  dis- 
cretionary leasing  system  for  hardrock 
minerals.  I  appreciate  the  historic  and 
continuing  importance  of  individual 
initiative  in  the  area  of  mineral  pro- 
specting and  believe  that  the  principle 
of  self  initiation— that  is  the  initiation 
of  the  mining  exploration  process  by 
the  miner— should  be  retained.  I  agree 
that  miners  should  have  security  of 
tenure  during  the  time  peirod  required 
to  explore  for  minerals  and  to  develop 
those  minerals. 

However,  I  cannot  tolerate  the  re- 
tention of  a  system  which  permits  the 
disposal  of  public  lands  through  the 
patenting  process,  permits  the  extrac- 
tion of  valuable  Federal  minerals  with- 
out any  direct  return  to  the  Federal 
Treasury,  invites  unathorized  uses  of 
Federal  land,  does  not  promote  dili- 
gent exploration  and  development, 
and  does  not  explicitly  provide  for  pro- 
tection of  environment. 

In  developing  this  legislation,  I  have 
been  guided  by  the  relevant  principles 
enunciated  in  section  102  of  the  Feder- 
al Land  Policy  and  Management  Act 
of  1976.  In  that  landmark  legislation, 
Congress  declares  it  to  be  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  that: 

The  public  lands  be  retained  in 
public  ownership; 

The  public  lands  and  resources  be  in- 
ventoried and  their  use  projected 
through  a  land  use  plarming  process; 

Management  be  on  the  basis  of  mul- 
tiple use  and  sustained  yield; 

The  public  lands  be  managed  in  a 
manner  that  will  protect  the  quality  of 
scientific,  scenic,  historical,  ecological, 
environmental,  air  and  atmospheric, 
water  resource,  and  archeological 
values; 

The  United  States  receive  fair 
market  value  of  the  use  of  the  public 
lands  and  their  resources;  and 

The  public  lands  be  managed  in  a 
maimer  which  recognizes  the  Nations 
need  for  domestic  sources  of  minerals, 
including  implementation  of  the 
Mining  and  Materials  Policy  Act  of 
1970. 

Most  of  these  policy  goals  are  not 
fulfilled  by  the  existing  mining  law. 

Retention  of  Federal  land  in  public 
ownership— under  the  mining  law  of 
1872,  a  patent  (fee  simple  title)  may  be 
obtained  to  Federal  land  by  the  owner 
of  a  valid  mining  claim  if  the  applicant 
demonstrates  the  discovery  of  a  valua- 
ble mineral  deposit  and  proves  that  at 
least  $500  has  been  expended  for  the 
development  of  the  claim.  Although 
the  percentage  of  claims  that  are  actu- 
ally patented  is  relatively  small  (over  6 
million  claims  have  been  filed,  of 
which  65,000  have  been  patented  and 
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converted  to  private  ownership)  the 
acreage  is  significant.  During  the  past 
117  years,  the  Government  has  sold 
about  3.2  million  acres  of  land  (an  area 
about  the  size  of  Connecticut)  under 
the  patent  provision  of  the  1872 
mining  law. 

Disposal  of  lands  has  continued 
since  the  passage  of  PLPMA  with 
about  66.000  acres  of  land  leaving  Fed- 
eral ownership  through  mining  law 
patents  between  1978  auid  1987.  In  ad- 
dition, 84,000  acres  have  been  patent- 
ed for  oil  shale  claims  that  were 
grandfathered  under  the  mining  law 
in  1920.  The  vast  majority  of  these 
claims  were  patented  in  1986. 

My  proposal  would  eliminate  the 
right  to  a  surface  patent  and  would 
substitute  a  patent  to  the  minerals 
only.  The  mineral  patent  would  revert 
to  the  Federal  Government  at  the  end 
of  production. 

Receipt  of  fair  marlcet  value  for  the 
use  of  the  public  lands  and  their  re- 
sources—When lands  are  patented 
under  the  mining  law  the  Federal 
Government  receives  either  $5.00  an 
acre  (for  a  lode  claim)  or  $2.50  an  acre 
(for  a  placer  claim).  The  General  Ac- 
counting Office  recently  issued  a 
report  on  the  1872  mining  law  (Feder- 
al Land  Management:  The  Mining  Law 
of  1872  Needs  Revision,  GAO/RCED- 
89-72)  which  analyzed  whether  the 
Federal  Government  was  obtaining  a 
fair  return  for  public  lands  disposed 
of.  It  should  be  no  surprise  to  anyone 
that  $5.00  an  acre  is  often  much  less 
than  fair  market  value.  As  some  of  the 
newspaper  articles  on  the  GAO  report 
stated— these  are  fast  food  hamburger 
prices!  GAO  provided  several  exam- 
ples, including  a  449-acre  patent  near 
Las  Vega,  NV  appraised  at  over  $2  mil- 
lion, a  34-acre  patent  near  Sonora,  CA 
appraised  at  over  $500,000,  and  patent- 
ed lands  near  Keystone,  CO  which  was 
for  sale  for  $11,000.00  per  acre. 

Equally  troubling  is  the  fact  that 
the  Federal  Government  receives  no 
return  for  the  minerals  extracted  from 
the  public  lands  subject  to  unpatented 
mining  claims,  or  for  the  use  of  Feder- 
al lands  for  mining  purposes.  The  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  the  agency 
charged  with  administering  the 
mining  laws,  has  no  idea  what  the 
value  of  minerals  taken  from  public 
lands  might  be.  I  have  asked  GAO  to 
provide  me  with  a  figure  and  they 
have  been  unable  to.  The  Forest  Serv- 
ice estimated  in  testimony  before  the 
House  Interior  Committee  Subcom- 
mittee on  Mining  and  Natural  Re- 
sources that  the  aimual  value  of  min- 
erals extracted  from  National  forest 
lands  under  the  1872  mining  law  is  es- 
timated by  the  Forest  Service  at  about 
$694  million. 

I  would  guess  that  the  value  of  min- 
erals taken  from  all  public  lands 
(Forest  Service  and  BLM)  is  substan- 
tially higher  than  this  estimate.  To 
give  you  a  rough  idea,  according  to  the 


1989  State  mineral  summaries  pub- 
lished by  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  the 
value  of  nonfuel  minerals  produced  in 
Nevada  in  1988  was  $1,867  billion. 
Nevada  is  85  percent  Federal  land. 
Utah  (63  percent  Federal  land),  pro- 
duced $990  million  worth  of  nonfuel 
minerals.  Wyoming  (49  percent  Feder- 
al land)  produced  $755  million  in  min- 
eral value.  The  total  value  of  minerals 
produced  in  the  11  public  lands  States 
(States  west  of  the  100th  meridian  and 
Alaska)  in  1988  was  $12.3  billion. 

Whether  the  amount  is  $700  million 
of  $12  billion  or  somewhere  in  be- 
tween, my  point  is  that  despite  the 
fair  market  value  policy  set  forth  in 
FLPMA— with  the  exception  of  mini- 
mal filing  fees— the  Federal  Govern- 
ment receives  no  direct  return  from 
the  mining  activities  on  its  own  land. 

My  bill  would  raise  the  existing 
filing  fees  to  more  adequately  cover 
the  costs  of  administering  the  law, 
would  require  annual  holding  fees  or 
diligent  development  expenditures  for 
exploration  claims,  surface-use  fees  for 
patents  and  a  royalty  on  production. 

Land  use  planning,  multiple  use,  and 
protection  of  other  values— The 
mining  law  of  1872  contains  an  implic- 
it presumption  that  mineral  develop- 
ment is  the  highest  and  best  use  of 
land.  This  presumption  is  no  longer 
universally  shared  by  the  American 
people.  The  mining  law  operates  inde- 
pendently of  the  land-use  planning 
process.  This  is  in  contrast  to  other  ac- 
tivities on  Federal  lands,  timber  har- 
vesting, grazing,  oil  and  gas  leasing, 
off-road  vehicle  use— which  are  explic- 
itly dealt  with  in  land-use  plans.  When 
mining  activity  is  initiated,  it  essential- 
ly becomes  a  dominant  use  on  the 
land.  Where  mining  activities  are 
judged  to  be  incompatible  with  other 
land  uses  or  where  retaining  total  Fed- 
eral ownership  of  a  land  area  is  essen- 
tial, the  land  manager  must  formally 
withdraw  lands  from  entry  under  the 
mining  law. 

The  1872  mining  law  does  not  pro- 
vide for  the  protection  of  other 
values— environmental,  archeological, 
etc.— on  the  public  lands.  Numerous 
other  laws  have  been  enacted  in  the 
past  25  years  to  protect  environmental 
quality,  endangered  species  and  cultur- 
al resources.  Many  of  these  laws,  in- 
cluding the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act,  apply  to  mining  operations. 
In  addition,  both  the  Forest  Service 
and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
have  generic  authority  to  minimize  ad- 
verse environmental  impacts  on  sur- 
face resources,  including  the  authority 
to  require  reclamation  and  bonding. 
This  authority  should  be  strengthened 
through  affirmative  statutory  lan- 
guage, bonding  and  reclamation 
should  be  required  for  all  surface  dis- 
turbing operations  and  Federal  land 
management  plans  should  be  amended 
to  address  the  conditions  for  conduct- 
ing exploration  and  mining  operations. 


My  bill  would  provide  the  necessary 
statutory  authority  and  would  require 
amendments  to  land  and  resource 
management  plans  to  reflect  the  en- 
actment of  a  new  system  for  hardrock 
mining. 

Recognizing  Nation's  need  for  min- 
erals/fostering private  enterprise- 
True  to  its  19th  century  intent  of  pro- 
moting the  exploration  and  develop- 
ment of  domestic  mineral  resources  as 
well  as  the  settlement  of  the  western 
United  States,  this  is  one  policy  goal 
that  the  mining  law  was  clearly  in- 
tended to  fulfill.  The  mining  law  oper- 
ates through  private  initiative  and  pri- 
vate enterprise— the  concept  some 
have  called  self  initiation.  My  bill 
would  retain  this  concept. 

However,  there  are  many  aspects  of 
the  law  that  do  not  effectively  and  ef- 
ficiently promote  mineral  develop- 
ment. The  unlimited  duration  of  unpa- 
tented claims  coupled  with  the  lack  of 
any  true  diligence  requirement  are  an 
open  invitation  to  abuse  of  the  law. 
Mining  claims  are  easily  used  for  spec- 
ulative purposes  or  nuisance  value  or 
as  a  cover  for  trespasses  on  the  public 
land.  These  abuses  confict  with  and 
prevent  legitimate  mining  operations. 
The  uncertainly  of  tenure  prior  to  a 
discovery  of  a  valuable  mineral  and 
there  subjective  nature  of  the  discov- 
ery test  invite  litigation.  The  law  con- 
tains antiquated  distinctions  between 
placer  and  lode  claims.  There  is  a  con- 
fusion over  whether  certain  minerals 
are  locatable.  In  summary  there  is  a 
need  to  reform  the  1872  mining  law— 
to  simplify  it  and  to  modernize  it. 

My  bill  would  preserve  self  initiation 
for  prospecting,  would  provide  for  uni- 
formity of  claims,  liberalize  the  discov- 
ery test  and  substitute  true  diligence 
requirements,  promoting  mining  not 
speculation  and  abuse. 

In  developing  my  proposal  to  update 
the  1872  mining  law,  I  have  been 
guided  by  these  modern  land  and  re- 
source management  policies,  including 
the  desire  to  provide  for  efficient  min- 
eral development  on  public  lands. 

My  bill  is  intended  to  provide  a 
framework  upon  which  to  begin  mean- 
ingful discussions  of  mining  law 
reform.  It  is  not  a  perfect  bill,  nor  does 
it  comprehensively  address  every  issue 
that  anyone  ever  thought  should  be 
included  in  a  mining  bill.  It  is  intended 
to  provide  suggestions,  comments  and 
ideas.  And  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  will 
provide  criticism  given  the  contentious 
history  of  past  efforts  to  amend  the 
mining  law. 

The  major  elements  of  the  legisla- 
tion are  described  below: 

PROSPECTING 

No  permit  required. 

Conducted  on  lands  open  to  mineral 
entry  (locatable  lands)  subject  to  sur- 
face managing  agency  regulations. 
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EXPLORATION  CLAIMS 

May  be  located  on  lands  open  to 
mineral  entry. 

Location  requirements  provided  by 
regulation. 

Claim  size— 20  acres. 

Recordation  fee— $100. 

Filing  of  location  notice  and  filing 
fee  grants  exclusive  exploration  rights 
to  claim. 

Annual  diligence  requirement  (affi- 
davit of  tmnual  labor  or  payment  in 
lieu  of  labor)— $50  acre  years  1-5.  $100 
acre  year  6-10. 

Approved  exploration  and  reclama- 
tion plan  required  prior  to  surface  dis- 
turbance. 

Apply  for  mineral  patent  within  10 
years. 

DEVELOPMENT  AND  PRODUCTION 

Patent  required  to  mine.  Surface 
patent  eliminated. 

Entitled  to  patent  to  all  locatable 
minerals  in  claim  if  evidence  of  sub- 
stantial commerical  hardrock  mineral 
deposit- «nfl  mining  and  reclamation 
plan  has  been  approved. 

Surface  use  fee  of  not  less  than  $5 
an  acre. 

Federal  Government  retains  overrid- 
ing royalty  of  8  percent  of  production. 

Patent  reverts  to  United  States  if  no 
production  within  15  years  of  issuance. 

Patent  reverts  to  United  States  at 
end  of  production  and  reclamation. 
Production  may  be  suspended  for  rea- 
sonable period. 

DILIGENCE 

Escalating  annual  labor  require- 
ments for  exploration  claim  and 
patent  (prior  to  production  and  royal- 
ties). 

Optional  payments  in  lieu  of  labor. 

USE  or  SURFACE  OUTSIDE  OF  CLAIM 

Millsite  claim  no  longer  required. 

Special  use  permit  granted  for  sur- 
face lands  required  to  support  explora- 
tion, development  and  production. 

Subject  to  surface  use  fee  not  less 
than  $5  acre  and  terms  and  conditions. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION 

Regulations  to  insure  that  mining 
activities  are  conducted  in  a  manner  to 
minimize  adverse  impacts  and  comply 
with  applicable  State  and  Federal  laws 
and  Federal  land  and  resource  man- 
agement plans 

Regulations  adopting  reclamation 
standards  for  all  surface  disturbance 
(No  5-acre  exemption). 

Bonding  or  other  form  of  security 
required  to  insure  complete  and  timely 
reclamation. 

EXISTING  RIGHTS 

No  new  claims  located  pursuant  to 
existing  law  after  date  of  introduction. 

No  patent  to  claims  located  under 
existing  law  unless  application  filed 
and  all  requirements  met  by  date  of 
introduction. 

Existing  claims  have  preference 
right  to  relocate  under  new  system 
within  3  years  with  certain  incentives. 


After  3  years  $5,000  annual  assess- 
ment work  required  to  maintain  claim. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Receipts  shared  50  percent  State/ 50 
percent  Federal  Government,  except 
that  certain  fees  returned  to  surface 
managing  agencies  for  administration. 


By  Mr.  WILSON: 
S.  1127.  A  bill  to  provide  for  fair  afid 
reasonable  payment  for  services  relat- 
ed   to    the    insertion    of    intraocular 
lenses;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

PAYMENT  WITH  RESPECT  TO  INSERTION  OF 
INTRAOCULAR  LENSES 

•  Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  establish 
criteria  for  determining  reasonable 
charges  for  intraocular  lenses.  An 
intraocular  lens  [lOL]  is  a  FDA-ap- 
proved medical  device  which  restores 
vision  when  surgically  implanted  to  re- 
place the  natural  lens  of  the  eye  due 
to  the  formation  of  a  cataract.  Each 
year,  the  vision  of  roughly  1.1  million 
elderly  Americans  is  literally  saved  as 
a  result  of  this  sight-restoring  device. 

Legislation  providing  for  reasonable 
costs  for  lOL's  is  necessary  in  the  face 
of  a  pending  ruling  by  the  Health 
Care  Financing  Administration 
[HCFAl.  In  an  effort  to  control  Medi- 
care costs.  Congress  included  in 
OBRA-87  a  provision  stating  that 
charges  for  lOL's  implanted  in  ambu- 
latory care  centers  [ASC's]  are  to  be 
reasonable  and  related  to  the  cost  of 
acquiring  the  class  of  lens  involved. 
This  sought  to  prohibit  hospitals  and 
physicians  from  adding  large  markups 
to  the  manufactures'  cost. 

In  response,  HCFA  is  reviewing  a 
ruling  to  reduce  reimbursement  for 
lOL's  used  in  ASC's  from  a  current  av- 
erage of  $350  to  a  fixed  payment  of 
$200.  This  fixed  rate  would  be  applied 
to  all  implant  lenses  regardless  of  type 
or  design. 

HCFA's  proposal,  Mr.  President, 
would  establish  a  reimbursement  level 
that,  if  approved,  would  have  signifi- 
cant implications.  First  and  foremost, 
the  ruling  could  reduce  the  elderly's 
access  to  more  advanced  lOL's  used  in 
cataract  surgery.  With  reimbursement 
fixed  at  a  rate  of  $200— as  much  as  40 
percent  below  the  average  cost  of 
today's  lOL— technologically-ad- 

vanced, more  costly  lOL's  will  be  avail- 
able only  to  the  wealthy  since  ASC 
regulations  preclude  balance  billing. 

HCFA's  proposal  has  implications 
for  the  domestic  lOL  industry  as  well. 
Intraocular  lens  manufacturers  consist 
of  18  companies,  the  majority  of 
which  are  based  in  California,  and 
United  States  firms  represent  more 
than  80  percent  of  the  world-wide  lOL 
market.  As  proposed,  the  fixed  $200 
lOL  reimbursement  rate  would  lead  to 
cutbacks  in  lOL  production,  the  clo- 
sure of  some  smaller  manufacturers, 
and  the  movement  of  some  production 
overseas  to  remain  competitive. 


In  addition,  fixed  reimbursement 
eliminates  any  incentive  to  develop  a 
new  generation  of  advancedlOL's  de- 
signed to  provide  improved  sight  and 
to  potentially  reduce  postoperative 
complications.  For  example,  new  gen- 
eration lenses  are  foldable,  allowing  a 
smaller  surgical  incision  and  thus 
quicker  recovery;  are  surface  modified, 
resulting  in  fewer  postoperative  com- 
plications; and  are  bifocal,  allowing 
near-  and  far-distance  correction. 

Indeed,  one  of  the  leading  manufac- 
turers of  lOL's  recently  decided  to 
limit  sales  of  advanced  technology 
lOL's  because  of  Medicare  fixed  reim- 
bursement—currently enforced  in 
three  Northwest  States.  I  am  con- 
cerned that  this  will  happen  nation- 
wide if  the  lOL  reimbursement  rate 
established  by  Medicare  remains  unre- 
alistic and  well  below  the  average 
price  of  most  conventional  lOL's. 

In  short,  notwithstanding  the  issue 
of  access  to  quality  eye  care,  the 
HCFA  proposal  falls  short  of  its  ulti- 
mate objective  of  Medicare  cost  sav- 
ings. While  the  proposal  may  achieve 
lower  Medicare  costs  in  the  short 
term,  the  long-term  effect  of  reduced 
competition  in  the  lOL  industry  and 
curtailed  availability  of  advanced  tech- 
nology lenses  which  offer  positive 
longer  term  cost  reductions  in  follow- 
up  care,  would  include,  ultimately, 
higher  prices  and  higher  Medicare 
costs. 

I  am  confident,  Mr.  President,  that 
Congress  did  not  intend  that  our  Na- 
tion's senior  citizens  be  deprived  of  the 
improvements  in  eye  care  which  ac- 
company new,  advanced  medical  de- 
vices. Nor  did  Congress  intend  that 
lOL  reimbursement  rates  be  estab- 
lished that  disregard  different  classes 
of  medically  distinct  lOL's. 

Because  of  my  belief  that  HCFA's 
proposal  fails  to  address  reasonable  re- 
imbursement or  establish  classes  of 
lOL's,  including  advanced  technology, 
as  required  by  law,  my  legislation 
would  establish  criteria  for  determin- 
ing reasonable  charges  for  lOL's  and 
the  creation  of  market  price  reim- 
bursement for  newer  technology.  This 
legislation  will  ensure  that  quality  eye 
care  for  the  over  1  million  elderly 
Americans  who  require  cataract  sur- 
gery each  year  not  be  jeopardized. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  text  of  this 

bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1127 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 
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SECnON  I.  ADDITIONAL  CRITERIA  WITH  RESPECT 
TO  THE  PAYMENT  FOR  SERVUES  RE- 
LATED TO  THE  INSERTION  OE  INTRA- 
Otl'LAR  LENSES  PROVIDED. 

(a)  Additional  Criteria  Providbd.— Sec- 
tion 1833(i)(2KA)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  1833(iK2)<A))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striliing  "and"  at  tlie  end  of  clause 
(U); 

(2)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause  (iii)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"(except  that  no  payment  shall  be  made  for 
the  insertion  of  intraocular  lenses  under 
this  section  until  such  time  as  the  Secretary 
fulfills  the  requirements  and  procedures  de- 
scribed in  section  1842(b)(8)  (A)  and  (B)).": 
and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  clause  (iii)  the 
following  new  clause: 

"(iv)  with  respect  to  the  insertion  of  an 
intraocular  lens  as  described  in  clause  (iii). 
shall  take  into  account— 

"(I)  the  historic  pricing  of  intraocular 
lenses  in  ambulatory  surgical  centers  on  the 
basis  of  lens  classes, 

"(ID  factors  that  are  related  to  the  pur- 
chase of  intraocular  lenses  including  the 
lesser  of  historic  pricing  or  actual  acquisi- 
tion costs  and  a  manual  handling  or  dispens- 
ing fee  of  5  percent,  and 

"(III)  spiecial  (clinical)  circumstances  to 
allow  more  than  the  usual  reimbursement 
rate,  and 

"(V)  with  respect  to  the  insertion  of  an 
intraocular  lens  as  described  in  clause  (iii) 
includes  payment  based  on  market  price  for 
new  technology  lenses  which— 

"(I)  incorporate  advanced  optical  design 
and  advanced  material  characteristics: 

"(II)  are  subjected  to  controlled  scientific 
trials  required  to  support  clinical  claims  of 
enhanced  patient  benefit  and  enhanced  sur- 
gical response:  and 

"(III)  have  received  certification  by  the 
Ophthalmic  Device  Panel  of  the  Pood  and 
Drug  Administration.". 

(b)  Issuance  of  Regulations  and  Reim- 
bursement.—( 1 )  The  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  shall  no  later  than  6 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  issue  final  regulations  with  respect  to 
payment  for  the  insertion  of  an  intraocular 
lens  as  described  in  section  I833(i)(2)(A)(iii) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  may  on  a  case  by  case  basis  until 
the  final  issuance  of  regulations  under  para- 
graph ( 1 )  grant  market  price  reimbursement 
for  insertion  of  new  technology  lenses  as  de- 
scribed in  section  1833(i)(2)(A)(v). 

(c)  ErjxcnvE  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  become  effec- 
tive upon  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.* 


By  Mr.  CRANSTON: 
S.  1128.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rich- 
ard Saunders:  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

RELIEF  OF  RICHARD  SAUNDERS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce  for  appropriate  reference  a 
bill  for  the  relief  of  Richard  Saunders. 
The  legislation  will  resolve  an  occu- 
pancy trespass  problem  on  public  land 
in  Inyo  County,  CA. 

By  way  of  background,  in  1970  one 
of  my  constituents,  Richard  Saunders, 
purchased  40  acres  of  land  in  Inyo 
County  identified  as  the  southeast 
quarter  of  the  southeast  quarter  of 
section  16  in  township  6  south,  range 
32  east.  The  following  year  he  had  the 


property  surveyed  and  fenced.  Based 
on  this  1971  survey,  he  constructed  a 
house,  garage  and  well.  Then  in  Feb- 
ruary 1987  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement conducted  a  survey  for  the 
section  line  between  sections  16  and  21 
in  township  6  south,  range  32  east. 
This  survey  showed  15.69  acres  of  Mr. 
Saunders'  plot  to  be  located  in  the 
northeast  quarter  of  the  northeast 
quarter  of  section  21,  township  6 
south,  range  32  east.  Federal  land  ad- 
ministered by  the  BLM.  Thus,  Mr. 
Satinders  found  himself  in  the  unen- 
viable position  of  not  having  clear  title 
to  this  portion  of  his  property. 

Normally  BLM  sale  of  the  land  in 
question  is  an  option  considered  in  re- 
solving an  occupancy  trespass  of  this 
nature.  However,  in  this  instance  sale 
of  the  property  is  not  an  alternative 
because  the  land  was  withdrawn  for 
watershed  purposes  by  an  Act  of  Con- 
gress in  1931  which  specifically  pro- 
hibited its  sale. 

I'm  advised  by  the  BLM  that  the 
parcel  in  question  is  not  needed  for 
watershed  protection.  I  know  of  no 
other  public  interest  in  retaining  this 
property  in  Federal  ownership.  More- 
over. Mr.  Saunders  purchased  the  land 
in  good  faith,  built  a  home  on  it  based 
on  a  survey  confirming  the  land  to  be 
his.  and  paid  property  taxes  every  year 
believing  he  had  clear  title  to  the  land. 
He  is  willing  to  repurchase  the  proper- 
ty from  the  BLM  and  pay  all  adminis- 
trative expenses  involved. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  gives 
the  Secretary  of  Interior  the  authority 
to  sell  approximately  15.69  acres  of 
public  land  to  Mr.  Saunders  at  fair 
market  value.  The  bill  requires  the 
beneficiary  to  pay  all  administrative 
expenses,  including  a  new  survey  if 
necessary.  Finally,  it  retains  for  the 
Federal  Government  all  mineral  rights 
in  the  property. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1128 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding any  provision  law  or  any  order 
or  land  classification  based  thereon,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to 
convey  to  Richard  Saunders,  subject  to  valid 
existing  rights,  approximately  15.69  acres  of 
public  lands  described  in  a  map  entitled 
and  dated 

Sec.  2.  Conveyance  of  the  lands  pursuant 
to  this  Act  shall  be  made  upon  payment  of 
fair  market  value  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior.  The  beneficiary  of 
this  Act  shall  reimburse  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  for  all  administrative  costs  as- 
sociated with  the  implementation  of  this 
Act,  including  but  not  limited  to  the  costs  of 
survey  if  required. 

Sec.  3.  Any  document  of  conveyance 
issued  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  contain  a 


reservation  of  all  minerals  to  the  United 
States. 


By  Mr.  BENTSEN  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Pryor.  Mr.  Durenberger. 
Mr.    Packwood.    Mr.    Matsu- 

NAGA,  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr. 
RiEGLE.  Mr.  BoREN,  Mr. 
Baucus,  Mr.  MiTCHEix,  Mr. 
Rockefeller,  Mr.  Danforth, 
Mr.  Chafee,  Mr.  Heinz,  Mr. 
Daschle,  Mr.  Armstrong,  Mr. 
Byrd,  Mr.  Bumpers,  Mr.  San- 
ford,  Mr.  Kohl,  Mr.  Harkin, 
Mr.  BiNGAMAN,  Mr.  Gore,  Mr. 
INOUYE,  Mr.  Reid.  Mr.  Pell, 
Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr.  Adams, 
Mr.  Cranston,  Ms.  Mikulski, 
Mr.  Cohen,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr. 
Sasser,  Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Ford. 
Mr.  Grassley.  Mr.  Kerry.  Mr. 
RoBB,  Mr.  Hatfield.  Mr.  Bur- 
dick.  Mr.  Lieberman.  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy, Mr.  Jeffords.  Mr. 
WiRTH.  Mr.  Graham.  Mr. 
Conrad,  Mr.  Johnston.  Mr. 
Fowler,  Mr.  Breaux,  and  Mr. 
Symms): 
S.  1129.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  simplify  the 
antidiscrimination  rules  applicable  to 
certain  employee  benefit  plans;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

SIMPLIFICATION  OF  SECTION  89  RULES 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  legislation  that 
would  delay  the  application  of  all  of 
the  so-called  section  89  rules  until 
1990.  The  legislation  would  also  per- 
manently repeal  the  current  section  89 
nondiscrimination  rules  and  replace 
them  with  a  simple  test  that  employ- 
ers and  health  insurance  providers  can 
satisfy  through  plan  design. 

This  comprehensive  legislation  is  the 
result  of  months  or  work  by  many 
people,  including  most  of  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Finance  Committee  and 
many  other  Members  of  this  body.  I 
am  pleased  to  say  that  15  Finance 
Committee  members— a  bipartisan  ma- 
jority of  the  committee— and  32  total 
Senators  have  already  joined  me  as  co- 
sponsors  of  the  bill. 

Last  month,  the  Finance  Committee 
held  an  extensive  hearing  on  the  issue 
of  section  89.  We  received  hundreds  of 
suggestions  for  change,  many  of  which 
are  reflected  in  this  bill.  The  basic 
message  that  we  heard  was  that  the 
concept  of  nondiscrimination  rules  was 
a  good  idea,  but  that  the  current  rules 
simply  do  not  work. 

When  President  Reagan  first  pro- 
posed the  idea  of  applying  nondiscrim- 
ination rules  to  employer-provided 
health  insurance,  most  people  reacted 
positively.  How  could  one  oppose  the 
goal  of  ensuring  comparable  tax-fa- 
vored benefits  for  all  employees,  no 
matter  how  highly  paid?  Some  even 
hoped  these  rules  might  help  to 
extend  health  and  life  insurance  cov- 
erage to  uninsured  workers. 
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The  goals  of  section  89  were  admira- 
ble but  the  means  chosen  did  not 
achieve  those  goals.  Businesses  can't 
understand  the  rules  well  enough  to 
comply,  and  worse  yet,  the  complexity 
Is  leading  many  small  businesses  to 
consider  shutting  down  their  employee 
health  and  life  insurance  plans  alto- 
gether. 

The  current  rules  must  be  repealed, 
and  because  they  are  already  in  effect 
they  must  be  repealed  as  quickly  as 
possible.  This  bill  will  do  just  that. 

But  the  admirable  goals  which  origi- 
nally led  to  section  89  should  not  be 
abandoned.  Over  the  next  5  years,  the 
tax-favored  treatment  of  health  bene- 
fits will  reduce  Federal  tax  receipts  by 
over  $200  billion.  It  is  not  right  for  the 
Federal  Goverrunent  to  subsidize  gen- 
erous health  insurance  for  high  paid 
management  employees,  while  leaving 
rank  and  file  workers  to  fend  for 
themselves.  It  is  not  right  for  the  aver- 
age American  taxpayer  to  be  asked  to 
subsidize  the  cost  of  health  plans 
maintained  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of 
executives. 

The  tax  advantages  which  we  pro- 
vide should  encourage  equitable 
health  benefits  for  all  the  employees 
of  an  employer,  both  high  and  low 
paid.  Tax  laws  should  not  be  manipu- 
lated to  provide  a  tax  shelter  for  a  lim- 
ited class  of  employees. 

The  bill  which  I  introduce  today 
works  to  achieve  those  goals  in  a  very 
simple  manner;  in  a  manner  that  does 
not  impose  onerous  administrative 
burdens  on  employers.  What  we  have 
all  learned  from  current  section  89 
rules  is  that  complexity  is  counterpro- 
ductive—it will  actually  decrease 
health  coverage  among  working  Amer- 
icans. The  new  test  which  we  propose 
is  what  has  become  known  as  a  design- 
based  approach.  By  that,  I  mean  that 
the  test  does  not  look  at  whether  em- 
ployees actually  elect  to  be  covered, 
rather  it  concentrates  on  ensuring 
that  health  insurance  is  available  to  a 
broad-cross  section  of  employees. 

Under  the  new  test,  an  employer's 
health  plan  will  pass  the  test  if  he 
makes  affordable  health  insurance 
available  to  90  percent  of  his  employ- 
ees. Health  insurance  is  considered  af- 
fordable if  the  employee  is  not  asked 
to  pay  more  than  40  percent  of  the 
premiums.  For  purposes  of  this  test, 
part-time  employees  working  less  than 
25  hours  per  week  can  be  excluded.  If 
an  employer  only  provides  one  health 
plan,  that  is  all  he  has  to  do.  The  typi- 
cal employer  won't  have  to  hire  an  ex- 
pensive lawyer,  accountant  or  consult- 
ant. He  will  be  able  to  go  to  his  insur- 
ance agent  and  say,  give  me  a  plan 
that  passes  the  test. 

Another  important  element  in  the 
bill  is  that  it  takes  into  account  health 
insurance  underwriting  practices  for 
small  businesses.  In  buying  health  in- 
surance, employers  with  20  or  fewer 
employees  are  presented  with  differ- 


ent options  from  other  employers. 
Often,  insurance  companies  will 
charge  premiums  based  on  the  individ- 
ual characteristics  of  each  employee- 
so-called  individually  rated  plans— or 
medically  uninsurable  employees  will 
be  denied  coverage  entirely.  These 
events  are  beyond  the  control  of  the 
small  employer,  but  the  current  sec- 
tion 89  rules  fail  to  allow  the  employer 
to  take  those  factors  into  account.  The 
bill  will  deal  with  these  and  other 
issues  with  a  series  of  special  rules  for 
small  employers. 

Rather  than  go  into  all  the  other 
specific  provisions  of  the  bill,  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  that  a  summary  and  a 
more  complete  description  of  the  bill 
be  included  in  the  Record  immediately 
following  my  statement. 

As  I  stated  earlier,  this  bill  is  the 
product  of  a  great  deal  of  work  by  a 
great  many  people.  On  the  Finance 
Committee  Senators  Pryor  and 
DURENBERGER,  have  dcvotcd  consider- 
able energy  to  this  issue  and  I  thank 
them  both  for  their  valuable  input. 
Senator  Boren's  concern  over  the 
impact  of  the  current  rules  on  small 
business  is  shared  by  all  of  us.  The 
hearings  which  he  chaired  in  the 
Small  Business  Committee  provided 
guidance  in  dealing  with  the  unique 
problems  that  these  rules  create  for 
small  business. 

Senators  Grassley  and  Dole  have 
brought  to  my  attention  a  number  of 
issues,  including  the  problems  that  the 
current  section  89  rules  create  for  the 
elderly  and  disabled.  Senator  Harkin 
has  taken  the  lead  on  the  problem 
which  the  part-time  employee  rules 
present  for  small  business  and  on 
other  issues.  The  list  goes  on  and  on. 

About  a  month  ago  at  our  hearing  in 
the  Finance  Committee,  my  good 
friend  from  New  Mexico,  Senator  Do- 
MENici  stated  to  me  that  what  we  need 
is  an  easy  way  to  tell  what  is  discrimi- 
natory. The  basic  thrust  of  what  he 
said  was  that  "we  need  a  rule  where 
the  employer  can  just  go  to  an  insur- 
ance company  and  ask  for  a  plan  that 
passes."  Pete  Domenici  is  right— that 
is  exactly  what  we  need.  And  that 
simple  approach  is  exactly  what  this 
bill  will  provide. 

We  will,  of  course,  continue  to  try  to 
improve  the  bill  further  as  we  move  to 
enact  legislation  on  this  critical  issue 
as  quickly  as  possible.  The  comments 
of  my  colleagues  have  been  and  will 
continue  to  be  invaluable  in  moving 
toward  that  goal. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill,  a  summa- 
ry of  the  major  provisions  of  the  bill 
and  a  description  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


S.  1129 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SEtTIOS  I.  1-YKAR  OKLAV  IN  APPUtATION  OF 
SECTION  89  RILES. 

(a)  1-Year  Delay.— Paragraph  (1)  of  sec- 
tion llSUk)  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  In  general.— The  amendments  made 
by  this  section  shall  apply  to  years  begin- 
ning after  December  31,  1989." 

(b)  Conforming  Amendment.— Subpara- 
graph (P)  of  section  1011B(a)(22)  of  the 
Technical  and  Miscellaneous  Revenue  Act 
of  1988  is  amended  by  striking  -January  1, 
1989"  and  inserting  "January  1,  1990". 

SEC  2.  revision  OF  ANTIDlStRIMINATION  RILES 
FOR  lERTAIN  EMPU)YEE  BENEFIT 
PLANS  FOR  VE.4RS  BECINNINC  AFTER 

I9H9. 

(a)  General  Rule.— Section  89  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1986  (relating  to 
benefits  provided  under  certain  employee 
benefit  plans)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■SFA ,  H».  HEALTH  BENEFITS  PROVIDED  TO  HIGHLY 
COMPENSATED  EMPLOYEES. 

"(a)  Inclusion  in  Income.— 
••(1)  In  general.— Notwithstanding  any 
provision  of  part  III  of  this  subchapter, 
gross  income  of  a  highly  compensated  em- 
ployee who  is  a  participant  in  a  health  plan 
during  any  testing  year  shall  include  an 
amount  equal  to  such  employees  Uxable 
benefit  under  such  plan  for  such  testing 
year. 

"(2)  Year  of  inclusion.— 

■(A)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  in 
subparagraph  (B)— 

■(i)  any  amount  included  in  gross  income 
under  paragraph  <  1 )  shall  be  taken  into  ac- 
count for  the  taxable  year  of  the  employee 
with  or  within  which  the  testing  year  ends, 
and 

•(ii)  any  deduction  of  the  employer  attrib- 
uUble  to  such  amount  shall  be  allowable  for 
the  taxable  year  of  the  employer  with  or 
within  which  the  testing  year  ends. 

•(B)  Election  to  delay  inclusion  for  i 
YEAR.— If  an  employer  maintains  a  plan  with 
a  testing  year  ending  after  September  30 
and  on  or  before  December  31  and  elects  the 
application  of  this  subparagraph- 

"(i)  amounts  included  in  gross  income 
under  paragraph  (1)  with  respect  to  employ- 
ees of  such  employer  shall  be  taken  into  ac- 
count for  the  taxable  year  of  the  employee 
following  the  taxable  year  determined 
under  subparagraph  (A),  but 

"(ii)  any  deduction  of  the  employer  which 
is  attributable  to  such  amounts  shall  be  al- 
lowable for  the  taxable  year  with  or  within 
which  the  testing  year  following  the  testing 
year  in  which  the  taxable  benefits  were  pro- 
vided ends. 

••(b)  Taxable  Benefit.— For  purposes  of 
this  section— 

•(1)  Taxable  benefit  under  plans  not 
meeting  eligibility  requirements.— The 
taxable  benefit  of  any  highly  compensated 
employee  under  any  health  plan  not  meet- 
ing the  requirements  of  subsection  (c)  is  the 
amount  of  such  employees  employer-pro- 
vided benefit  under  such  plan. 

••(2)  Taxable  benefit  under  plans  meeting 
eligibility  requirements.- 

••(A)  In  general.— The  taxable  benefit  of 
any  highly  compensated  employee  under 
health  plans  meeting  the  requirements  of 
subsection  (c)  is  the  excess  (if  any)  of— 

•(i)  such  employee's  aggregate  employer- 
provided  benefit  under  such  plans,  over 
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"(ii)  133  percent  of  the  base  benefit  with 
respect  to  such  employee. 

"(B)  Base  benefit.— For  purposes  of  this 
paragraph— 

"(i)  In  general.— The  term  base  benefit" 
means,  with  respect  to  any  employee,  the 
smallest  employer-provided  benefit  for  par- 
ticipants with  the  same  number  of  covered 
individuals  as  such  employee  under  any 
plan  which  was  taken  into  account  in  deter- 
mining whether  the  requirements  of  subsec- 
tion (CKIHB)  are  met  with  respect  to  such 
participants. 

"(ii)  Base  benefit  where  plan  fails  to 
MEET  requirements.— If  there  is  no  plan 
meeting  the  requirements  of  subsection 
(cHlXB)  with  respect  to  participants  with 
the  same  number  of  covered  individuals  as 
an  employee,  the  base  benefit  for  such  em- 
ployee shall  be  the  smallest  employer-pro- 
vided benefit  under  the  plan  which  meets 
such  requirements  for  participants  with  the 
next  lowest  number  of  covered  individuals. 

"(iii)  Base  benefit  zero  in  certain  cases.— 
If- 

"(I)  no  plan  of  an  employer  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  subsection  (c)(1)(B)  for  par- 
ticipants with  self -only  coverage,  or 

"(II)  an  employer  elects  the  application  of 
this  clause  for  any  testing  year, 
the  base  benefit  for  all  employees  of  such 
employer  shall  be  zero. 

"(C)  A(m:regation  of  plans.— For  purposes 
of  subparagraph  (A)(ii).  an  employer  may 
elect  to  treat  any  group  of  2  or  more  health 
plans  as  1  plan  if— 

"(i)  each  of  such  plans  is  available  to  the 
same  group  of  employees  with  the  same  eli- 
gibility requirements,  and 

"(ii)  such  plans  when  so  aggregated  qual- 
ify as  a  qusUified  core  health  plan. 

"(c)  Requirements.- 

"(1)  In  general.- For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, a  health  plan  meets  the  requirements 
of  this  subsection  if— 

"(A)  such  plan  does  not  contain  any  provi- 
sion relating  to  eligibility  to  participate 
which  (by  its  terms  or  otherwise)  discrimi- 
nates in  favor  of  highly  compensated  em- 
ployees, and 

"(B)  the  employer  maintains  1  or  more 
qualified  core  health  plans  and  at  least  90 
percent  of  all  employees  are  eligible  to  par- 
ticipate in  any  of  such  plans. 

"(2)  Qualifies  core  health  plan.— For 
purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  qualified 
core  health  plan'  means  any  health  plan  if— 

"(A)  the  employer-provided  benefit  under 
such  plan  primarily  consists  of  (»>re  bene- 
fits, and 

"(B)  such  health  plan  does  not  require 
contributions  by  an  employee  (determined 
on  a  weekly  basis)  in  excess  of  the  reason- 
ably expected  allowable  cost  of  the  coverage 
provided  to  the  employee. 
Such  term  does  not  include  any  plan  which 
includes  a  flexible  spending  arrangement. 

"(3)  Allowable  cost.— For  purposes  of 
paragraph  (2XB>— 

"(A)  Self-only  coverage.— In  the  case  of 
self-only  coverage,  the  allowable  cost  is  40 
percent  of  the  cost  of  such  coverage. 

"(B)  Other  coverage.— In  the  case  of  cov- 
erage other  than  self-only  coverage,  the  al- 
lowable cost  is  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum 
of- 

"(i)  40  percent  of  the  cost  of  such  cover- 
age, plus 

"(il)  the  amount  (if  any)  by  which  the 
amount  determined  under  subparagraph  (A) 
exceeds  the  amount  an  employee  is  required 
to  contribute  for  self -only  coverage. 

"(C)  Cost.— For  purposes  of  this  para- 
graph, cost  shall  be  determined  under  sub- 


section (f)(3)(B)(i)  or  (f)(3)(C).  whichever 
applies,  on  a  weekly  basis. 

"(4)  Core  benefits.— For  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  term  'core  benefits'  means— 

"(A)  major  medical  benefits, 

"(B)  hospitalization  benefits,  and 

"(C)  other  benefits  specified  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

"(5)  Special  rule  for  small  employers.— 

"(A)  In  general.— In  the  case  of  a  plan 
maintained  by  a  small  employer,  if  the 
number  of  employees  determined  under 
paragraph  (1)(B)  is  not  a  whole  number, 
such  number  shall  be  rounded  to  the  next 
lowest  whole  number  (or  to  1  if  such 
number  is  less  than  1 ). 

"(B)  Small  employer.— For  purposes  of 
this  paragraph,  the  term  'small  employer' 
means  an  employer  which  normally  employs 
20  or  fewer  employees  per  day  during  the 
plan  year.  All  employers  treated  as  1  em- 
ployer for  purposes  of  subsection  (b),  (c), 
(m),  (n),  or  (o)  of  section  414  shall  be  so 
treated  for  purposes  of  the  preceding  sen- 
tence. 

"(d)  Excluded  Employees.— 

"(1)  In  general.— The  following  employees 
shall  be  excluded  from  consideration  under 
this  section: 

"(A)  Employees  who  have  not  completed  6 
months  of  service.  An  employee  shall  be  ex- 
cluded from  consideration  until  the  1st  day 
of  the  1st  month  (or  1st  day  of  a  period  of 
less  than  31  days  specified  by  the  plan)  be- 
ginning after  completion  of  the  period  of 
service  required  under  the  preceding  sen- 
tence. 

"(B)  Employees  who  normally  work  less 
than  25  hours  per  week. 

"(C)  Employees  who  normally  work 
during  not  more  than  6  months  during  any 
year. 

"(D)  Employees  who  have  not  attained 
age  21. 

"(E)  Employees  who  are  nonresident 
aliens  and  who  receive  no  earned  income 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  911(d)(2)) 
from  the  employer  which  constitutes 
income  from  sources  within  the  United 
States  (within  the  meaning  of  section 
861(a)(3)). 

"(F)  Employees  who  are  students  if— 

"(i)  such  students  are  performing  services 
described  in  section  3121(b)(10).  and 

"(ii)  core  benefits  are  made  available  to 
such  students  by  such  employer. 

"(G)  Any  of  the  following: 

■■(i)  Individuals  who  have  attained  the  age 
of  55  and— 

"(I)  who  are  enrolled  in  a  federally  subsi- 
dized program  under  title  V  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act,  or 

"(ID  whose  employment  is  funded  under  a 
grant  or  cooperative  agreement  made  pursu- 
ant to  the  Environmental  Programs  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1984. 

"(ii)  Individuals  who  are  students  em- 
ployed under  a  cooperative  education  pro- 
gram which  is  qualified,  or  would  be  quali- 
fied, under  title  VIII  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965. 

■"(iii)  Individuals  who  perform  services  at  a 
rehabilitation  facility  and— 

"(I)  who  are  holding  a  certificate  issued 
pursuant  to  section  14(c)  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938,  or 

""(II)  who  are  receiving  benefits  under  sec- 
tion 223  or  title  XVI  of  the  Social  Security 
Act. 

""(iv)  Individuals  who  are  imprisoned  in  a 
correctional  facility  operated  by  or  for  the 
United  States  or  a  State  (or  political  subdi- 
vision thereof)  and  who  are  performing 
services  under  a  program  operated  by  or  for 
such  facility. 


"(v)  Individuals  who  are  performing  serv- 
ices under  any  other  similar  Federal  or 
State  subsidized  program  specified  by  the 
Secretary. 

"'(2)  Special  rules  for  employees  ex- 
cluded ON  BASIS  of  period  OF  SERVICE.— 

"(A)  Shorter  period.— If  a  plan  specifies  a 
shorter  period  of  service  than  the  period 
specified  in  paragraph  (1)(A),  paragraph 
(1)(A)  shall  be  applied  by  using  such  shorter 
period. 

"(B)  Separate  testing.- 

•"(i)  In  general.— If  employees  not  meeting 
the  service  requirements  of  paragraph 
(1)(A)  are  covered  under  a  health  plan  of 
the  employer,  the  requirements  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  applied  separately  with  respect 
to  such  employees. 

""(ii)  Failure  to  comply.— If  the  require- 
ments of  this  section  are  not  met  with  re- 
spect to  a  plan  described  in  clause  (i)— 

"(I)  such  employees  shall  continue  to  be 
excluded  from  consideration  in  determining 
whether  other  health  plans  of  the  employer 
meet  the  requirements  of  this  section,  but 

■•(II)  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  such 
employees  who  are  highly  compensated  em- 
ployees and  who  are  participants  in  such 
plan  with  respect  to  any  benefits  provided 
before  the  service  requirements  are  met. 

•■(3)  Special  rules  for  small  employers.— 
In  the  case  of  a  small  employer  (within  the 
meaning  of  subsection  (c)(5)(B))— 

•"(A)  Part-time  employees.— Subpara- 
graph (C)  of  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  applied 
by  substituting  the  following  for  "25  hours': 

"(i)  30  hours  in  the  case  of  years  begin- 
ning in  1990. 

•■(ii)  27.5  hours  in  the  case  of  years  begin- 
ning in  1991. 

"■(B)  Exclusion  of  medically  uninsurable 
employees.— There  shall  be  excluded  from 
consideration  under  this  section  employees 
of  the  employer  who  are  determined  by  a 
third  party  insurer  providing  coverage 
under  the  health  plan  to  be  medically  unin- 
surable. 

■■(e)  Special  Rules  Relating  to  Other 
Classes  of  Employees.— For  purposes  of 
this  section— 

■"(1)  Treatment  of  union  employees.— 

■"(A)  In  general.— If  an  employer  has  em- 
ployees included  in  any  qualified  bargaining 
unit,  this  section  shall  be  applied  separately 
with  respect  to  employees  included  in  each 
such  unit. 

"(B)  Qualified  bargaining  unit.— For  pur- 
poses of  subparagraph  (A),  the  term  'quali- 
fied bargaining  unit'  means  any  unit  of  em- 
ployees covered  by  an  agreement  which  the 
Secretary  finds  to  be  a  collective  bargaining 
agreement  between  employee  representa- 
tives and  1  or  more  employers  if— 

"(i)  there  is  evidence  that  health  benefits 
were  the  subject  of  good  faith  bargaining 
between  the  employee  representatives  and 
such  employer  or  employers,  and 

■"(ii)  not  more  than  a  de  minimis  number 
of  such  employees  are  professional  employ- 
ees (within  the  meaning  of  section 
413(b)(9)). 

"(2)  Exceptions  for  employees  of  multi- 
employer PLANS  and  similar  EMPLOYEES.— 

■■(A)  In  general.— There  shall  be  excluded 
from  consideration  under  this  section— 

""(i)  employees  covered  by  a  collective  bar- 
gaining agreement  pursuant  to  which  a 
health  plan  which  is  a  multiemployer  plan 
is  maintained,  and 

"(ii)  employees  with  respect  to  which  em- 
ployer contributions  to  a  health  plan  are  re- 
quired under— 
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"(I)  the  Act  of  March  3,  1931,  commonly 
referred  to  as  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  (40 
U.S.C.  276a,  et  seq.),  or 

"(ID  any  similar  Federal  law  specified  by 
the  Secretary. 

"(B)  Special  rules  for  professionals  and 

NONUNION  employees.— 

"(i)  Professional  employees.— Subpara- 
graph (A)(i)  shall  not  apply  to  any  employ- 
ees covered  by  a  multiemployer  plan  who 
are  professional  employees  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  413(b)(9))  unless  there  is 
no  more  than  a  de  minimis  number  of  such 
employees  covered  by  such  plan. 

"(ii)      Nonunion      employees.— Notwith- 
standing subparagraph  (A)(i),  if  a  multiem- 
ployer plan  covers  a  de  minimus  number  of 
individuals- 
"(I)  who  are  employees  of  the  plan,  and 
"(ID  who  are  not  covered  by  any  collective 
bargaining   agreement   pursuant   to   which 
the  plan  is  maintained, 
such  individuals  shall  be  excluded  from  con- 
sideration under  this  section. 
"(3)  Treatment  of  former  employees.— 
"(A)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  in 
subparagraph  (B),  this  section  shall  be  ap- 
plied separately  to  former  employees  under 
requiremenU  similar   to   the   requirements 
that  apply  to  employees. 

"(B)  Modifications  of  requirements.— 
Except  as  provided  in  regulations,  in  apply- 
ing this  section  to  former  employees— 

"(i)  subsection  (c)(2)(B)  shall  not  apply, 
and 

"(ii)  in  determining  whether  the  require- 
ments of  subsection  (c)(1)(B)  are  met,  the 
employer  may  take  into  account  reasonable 
differences  In  eligibility  to  participate  based 
on  the  age  or  service  of  the  former  employ- 
ee. 

"(C)  Former  employees  separating  before 
1990.— This  section  shall  not  apply  to  any 
former  employee  who  was  separated  from 
service  before  January  1,  1990  (and  who  was 
not  reemployed  on  or  after  such  date). 

"(f)  Other  Definitions  and  Special 
Rules.— For  purposes  of  this  section— 

"(1)  Health  plan.— The  term  health  plan' 
means  an  accident  or  health  plan  within  the 
meaning  of  section  105(e).  Such  term  shall 
not  include  a  plan  maintained  by  a  church 
for  church  employees.  For  purposes  of  the 
preceding  sentence,  the  term  church' 
means  any  church  (as  defined  in  section 
3121(w)(3)(A))  or  qualified  church-con- 
trolled organization  (as  defined  in  section 
3121(w)(3)(B)). 

"(2)  Highly  compensated  employee.— The 
term     highly   compensated    employee'    has 
the  meaning  given  such  term  by  section 
414(q);  except  that  paragraph  (5)(B)  of  such 
section  shall  not  apply. 
"(3)  Employer-provided  benefit.— 
'•(A)  In  general.— An  employee's  employ- 
er-provided benefit  under  any  health  plan  Is 
the  value  of  the  coverage  provided  during 
the  testing  year  to  or  on  behalf  of  such  em- 
ployee to  the  extent  attributable  to  contri- 
butions made  by  the  employer. 
"(B)  Value  of  coverage.— 
"(I)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  In 
clause  (11),  the  value  of  the  coverage  provid- 
ed under  any  health  plan  shall  be  deter- 
mined In  substantially  the  same  manner  as 
coste  under  a  health  plan  are  determined 
under  section  4980B(f)(4). 

"(il)  Election  by  employer.— At  the  elec- 
tion of  the  employer,  and  except  as  provided 
In  regulations,  the  value  of  the  coverage 
shall  be  determined  under  any  other  reason- 
able method  selected  by  the  employer.  This 
clause  shall  not  apply  for  purposes  of  sub- 
section (b)  or  (c)(2)(B). 


•(C)  Special  rule  for  small  employers.— 
Except  as  provided  by  the  Secretary,  in  the 
case  of  a  qualified  core  health  plan  with  re- 
spect to  which  costs  are  individually  rated, 
such  employer  may  elect  to  determine  the 
value  of  the  coverage  under  the  plan  for  all 
employees  on  the  basis  of  the  average  cost 
for  employees  with  the  same  coverage. 

"(4)  Separate  line  of  business  excep- 
tion.— 

•(A)  In  general.— If,  under  section  414(r), 
an  employer  is  treated  as  operating  separate 
lines  of  business  for  a  year,  the  employer 
may  apply  the  provisions  of  this  section  sep- 
arately with  respect  to  employees  in  each 
such  separate  line  of  business.  The  preced- 
ing sentence  shall  not  apply  to  any  plan 
unless  such  plan  is  available  to  a  group  of 
employees  as  qualify  under  a  classification 
set  up  by  the  employer  and  found  by  the 
Secretary  not  to  be  discriminatory  in  favor 
of  highly  compensated  employees. 

■(B)  Operating  units.— In  applying  sec- 
tion 414(r)(7)  for  purposes  of  this  section, 
an  operating  unit  shall  be  treated  as  In  a 
separate  geographic  area  from  another  unit 
If  such  units  are  all  at  least  35  miles  apart. 
"(5)  Treatment  of  salary  reduction  ar- 
rangements.— 

"(A)  In  general.— Any  contribution  by 
reason  of  a  salary  reduction  arrangement 
shall  be  treated  as  an  employer  contribution 
for  purposes  of  determining  the  employer- 
provided  benefit  of  a  highly  compensated 
employee. 

•(B)  Allowable  cost  test— For  purposes 
of  subsection  (c)(2)(B)— 

••(i)  In  general.— Any  contribution  by 
reason  of  a  salary  reduction  arrangement 
(other  than  a  qualified  cash  payment)  shall 
be  treated  as  an  employee  contribution. 

••(Ii)  Treatment  of  qualified  cash  pay- 
ments.—Qualified  cash  payments  shall  be 
treated  as  employer  contributions. 

••(C)  Base  benefit.— For  purposes  of  sub- 
section (b)(2)(A)(li),  the  base  benefit  under 
a  plan  shall  be  determined— 

"(i)  by  treating  any  qualified  cash  pay- 
ment as  an  employer-provided  benefit,  and 

"(ii)  by  treating  any  other  contribution  by 
reason  of  a  salary  reduction  arrangement  as 
an  employer-provided  benefit  only  to  the 
extent  such  contribution  is  matched  dollar 
for  dollar  by  an  employer  contribution 
which  is  not  made  by  reason  of  a  salary  re- 
duction arrangement. 

•■(D)  Qualified  cash  payment.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  paragraph,  the  term  qualified 
cash  payment'  means  an  amount  which  Is 
payable  In  cash  to  an  employee  and  which  is 
made  solely  because— 

••(i)  such  employee  elects  not  to  be  covered 
by  any  plan  of  the  employer  providing  core 
benefits,  and 

••(ii)  the  employee  indicates  that  he  is  cov- 
ered by  a  health  plan  providing  core  bene- 
fits maintained  by  another  employer,  and 
••(6)  Special  rule  for  employees  working 

LESS  THAN    30   HOURS  PER   WEEK.— In   the  CaSC 

of  employees  who  normally  work  less  than 
30  hours  per  week— 

■•(A)  paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (c)  shall 
be  applied  by  substituting  '60  percent'  for 
•40  percent'  each  place  it  appears,  except 
that 

"(B)  the  base  benefit  under  subsection 
(b)(2)(B)  shall  be  computed  without  regard 
to  this  paragraph. 

■■(7)  Testing  year.— The  term  testing 
year'  means— 

■■(A)  any  12-month  period  beginning  with 
the  calendar  month  designated  In  the  plan 
for  purposes  of  this  section,  or 

••(B)  If  there  Is  no  such  designation,  the 
calendar  year. 


No  period  may  be  designated  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  unless  the  same  period  is  desig- 
nated with  respect  to  all  other  health  plans 
of  the  employer.  Any  designation  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  may  be  changed  only  with 
the  consent  of  the  Secretary. 
••(8)  Time  for  testing.— 
••(A)  In  general.- Except  as  provided  in 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  de- 
terminations under  this  section  (other  than 
the  determination  of  a  highly  compensated 
employee's  actual  employer-provided  bene- 
fit) shall  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  facU 
as  of  the  testing  day. 

••(B)  Testing  day.— For  purposes  of  this 
paragraph,  the  term  testing  day'  means— 

••(I)  the  day  designated  for  the  plan  as  the 
testing  day  for  purposes  of  this  paragraph, 
or 

••(ii)  if  there  is  no  day  so  designated,  the 
last  day  of  the  testing  year. 
••(C)  Limitations.— 

••(i)  Designation  must  be  consistent  for 
all  health  plans.— No  day  may  be  designat- 
ed under  subparagraph  (B)(1)  with  respect 
to  any  plan  unless  the  same  day  Is  so  desig- 
nated with  respect  to  all  other  health  plans 
of  the  employer. 

••(il)  Designation  binding.— Any  designa- 
tion under  subparagraph  (B)(1)  shall  apply 
to  the  testing  year  for  which  made  and  all 
subsequent  years  unless  revoked  with  the 
consent  of  the  Secretary. 

•'(D)  Special  rule  for  multiple  employer 
PLAN.— In  the  case  of  a  plan  maintained  by 
more  than  1  employer  (other  than  a  multi- 
employer plan),  each  employer  may,  subject 
to  such  rules  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe, elect  its  own  testing  year  under  para- 
graph (7)  and  its  own  testing  date  under 
this  paragraph. 

••(9)  Special  rules  for  certain  disposi- 
tions OR  acquisitions — 

••(A)  In  general.— If  a  person  becomes,  or 
ceases  to  be.  a  member  of  a  group  described 
in  subsection  (b),  (c),  (m),  or  (o)  of  section 
414,  then  the  requirements  of  subsection  (c) 
shall  be  treated  as  having  been  met  during 
the  transition  period  with  respect  to  any 
plan  covering  employees  of  such  person  or 
any  other  member  of  such  group  if — 

••(i)  such  requirements  were  met  immedi- 
ately before  such  change,  and 
•■(ii)  either— 

••(I)  the  coverage  under  such  plan  Is  not 
significantly  changed  during  the  transition 
period  (other  than  by  reason  of  the  change 
in  members  of  such  group),  or 

••(ID  such  plan  meets  such  other  require- 
ments as  the  Secretary  may  prescrll)€  by 
regulation. 

••(B)  Transition  period.— For  purposes  of 
subparagraph  (A),  the  term  transition 
period'  means  the  period- 

■■(i)  beginning  on  the  date  of  the  change 
in  members  of  a  group,  and 

•■(ii)  ending  on  the  last  day  of  the  1st  plan 
year  beginning  after  such  date  of  change. 
•■(10)  Coordination  with  medicare,  etc.— 
•■(A)  In  general.— If  a  plan  is  coordinated 
with  health  or  disability  benefite  provided 
under  any  Federal,  State,  or  foreign  law  or 
under  any  other  health  plan  covering  the 
employee  or  family  member  of  the  employ- 
ee, such  plan  shall  not  fail  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  subsection  (c)  merely  because 
the  amount  of  benefits  provided  to  an  em- 
ployee or  family  member  are  coordinated  In 
a  manner  which  does  not  discriminate  in 
favor  of  highly  compensated  employees. 

■(B)  Certain  disability  plans  exempt 
FROM  nondiscrimination  RULES.— Thls  sec- 
tion shall  not  apply  to  any  disability  cover- 
age other  than  disability  coverage  the  bene- 
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fits  of  which  are  excludable  from  gross 
income  under  section  105  (b)  or  (c). 

"(C)  Accidental  death  and  dismember- 
ment.—In  the  case  of  accidental  death  and 
dismemberment  benefits— 

"(i)  this  section  shall  not  apply,  and 

"(ii)  rules  similar  to  the  rules  of  section 
79(d)  shall  apply  to  such  benefits. 

■■(11)  Employers  with  only  highly  com- 
pensated EMPLOYEES.— This  scction  shall  not 
apply  to  any  health  plan  for  any  year  if  the 
only  employees  of  the  employer  maintain- 
ing such  plan  are  highly  compensated  em- 
ployees. 

■■(g)  Regulations.— The  Secretary  shall 
prescribe  such  regulations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section. '■ 

(b)  Excise  Tax  on  Plans  Not  Meeting 
Certain  Requirements.— 

(1)  In  general.- Chapter  43  of  such  Code 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

•^EC.  WH4R-.  KAILt'Re  T()  S.\TISFY  «  KRTAIN  RK- 
Ql  IReMENTS  WITH  RESPKIT  'O)  KM- 
PM)VEE  BENEFITS  PLANS. 

■■(a)  Imposition  of  Tax.— 

■■(1)  General  rule.— There  is  hereby  im- 
posed a  tax  equal  to  34  percent  of  the 
amounts  paid  or  incurred  during  any  tax- 
able year  under  a  specified  employee  l)enefit 
plan  which  at  any  time  during  the  taxable 
year  does  not  meet  the  requirements  of  sub- 
section (c). 

■■(2)  Liability  for  tax.— The  following 
shall  be  liable  for  the  tax  imposed  by  para- 
graph ( 1 ): 

"(A)  In  the  case  of  a  plan  other  than  a 
multiemployer  plan,  the  employer. 

■■(B)  In  the  case  of  a  multiemployer  plan, 
the  plan. 

"(b)  Limitations  on  Amount  of  Tax.— 

'■(1)  Tax  not  to  .apply  where  failure  not 
discovered  exercising  reasonable  dili- 
gence.—No  tax  shall  be  imposed  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  on  any  failure  during  any  period  for 
which  it  is  established  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Secretary  that  none  of  the  persons  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a)(2)  knew,  or  exer- 
cising reasonable  diligence  would  have 
known,  that  such  failure  existed. 

■•(2)  Tax  not  to  apply  to  failures  cor- 
rected within  180  days.— No  tax  shall  be 
imposed  by  subsection  (a)  on  any  failure  if— 

■■(A)  such  failure  was  due  to  reasonable 
cause  and  not  to  willful  neglect,  and 

■■(B)  such  failure  is  corrected  during  the 
180-day  period  beginning  on  the  1st  date 
any  of  the  persons  referred  to  in  subsection 
(a)(2)  knew,  or  exercising  reasonable  dili- 
gence would  have  known,  that  such  failure 
existed. 

■■(3)  Waiver  by  the  secretary.— In  the 
case  of  a  failure  which  is  due  to  reasonable 
cause  and  not  to  willful  neglect,  the  Secre- 
tary may  waive  part  or  all  of  the  tax  im- 
posed by  subsection  (a)  to  the  extent  that 
the  payment  of  such  tax  would  be  excessive 
relative  to  the  failure  involved. 

■■(c)  Requirements.— A  specified  employee 
benefit  plan  does  not  meet  the  requirements 
of  this  subsection  unless,  except  to  the 
extent  provided  in  regulations— 

■'(1)  such  plan  is  in  writing, 

■■(2)  the  employee's  rights  under  such  plan 
are  legally  enforceable, 

■■(3)  employees  are  provided  reasonable 
notification  of  benefits  available  in  the 
plan, 

■'(4)  such  plan  is  maintained  for  the  exclu- 
sive benefit  of  employees,  and 

■'(5)  such  plan  was  established  with  the  in- 
tention of  t>eing  maintained  for  an  indefi- 
nite period  of  time. 


UMI 


In  the  case  of  a  plan  described  in  sut)section 
(d)(1)  maintained  by  a  small  employer 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  89(c)(5)(B)), 
the  requirements  of  paragraph  (1)  shall  be 
treated  as  met  if  the  plan  consists  of  an  in- 
surance policy  issued  by  a  third  party  insur- 
er. 

■■(d)  Specified  Employee  Benefit  Plan.— 
For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  "speci- 
fied employee  benefit  plan"  means— 

■■(1)  an  accident  or  health  plan  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  105(e)), 

■■(2)  any  plan  of  an  employer  for  providing 
group-term  life  insurance  (within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  79), 

■■(3)  a  qualified  tuition  reduction  program 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  117(d)), 

■■(4)  a  cafeteria  plan  (within  the  meaning 
of  section  125),  and 

"(5)  a  plan  to  which  section  505  applies. 
Such  term  shall  not  include  a  plan  main- 
tained by  a  church  (within  the  meaning  of 
section  89(f)(1))  for  church  employees. 

•■(e)  Regulations.— The  Secretary  shall 
prescribe  such  regulations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section. ■■ 

(2)  Clerical  amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  for  chapter  43  of  such  Code  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  item: 

■Sec.  4980C.  Failure  to  satisfy  certain  re- 
quirements with  respect  to  em- 
ployee benefits  plans.^' 

(c)  Nondiscrimination  Requirements  for 
Group-Term  Life  Insurance.— 

(1)  Restoration  of  prior  law.— The 
amendment  made  by  section  1151(c)(1)  of 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986  is  hereby  re- 
pealed and  section  79(d)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  shall  be  applied  and 
administered  as  if  the  amendment  made  by 
such  section  1151(c)(1)  had  not  been  en- 
acted. 

(2)  Exclusion  of  certain  employees.— 
Subparagraph  (B)  of  section  79(d)(3)  of 
such  Code  (as  in  effect  on  the  day  before 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1986)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(B)  Excluded  employees.— For  purposes 
of  subparagraph  (A),  there  shall  be  ex- 
cluded from  consideration  employees— 

■•(i)  who  are  excluded  from  consideration 
under  rules  similar  to  the  rules  under  sec- 
tion 89(d),  determined- 

••(I)  by  substituting  1  year'  for  ^6  months^ 
in  paragraph  (1)(A)  thereof,  and 

•(II)  without  regard  to  paragraph  (3)(B) 
thereof,  and 

••(ii)  employees  not  included  in  the  plan 
who  are  included  in  a  unit  of  employees  cov- 
ered by  an  agreement  which  the  Secretary 
finds  to  be  a  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ment between  employee  representatives  and 
1  or  more  employees,  if  the  benefits  provid- 
ed under  the  plan  were  the  subject  of  good 
faith  bargaining  between  much  representa- 
tives and  employees. " 

(d)  Conforming  Amendments.— 

(IHA)  Sections  117(d)(4),  125(b)(3),  and 
127(b)(2),  of  such  Code  are  each  amended 
by  striking  'section  89(h)"  and  inserting 
■rules  similar  to  the  rules  of  subsection  (d) 
of  section  89  (determined  by  substituting  1 
year'  for  6  months'  in  paragraph  (1)(A)  and 
without  regard  to  paragraph  (3)(B)) ". 

(B)  Paragraph  (8)  of  section  129(d)  of 
such  Code  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(8)  Excluded  employees.— For  purposes 
of  paragraphs  (2),  (3),  and  (7),  there  shall  be 
excluded  from  consideration  employees- 


••(A)  who  are  excluded  from  consideration 
under  rules  similar  to  the  rules  of  section 
89(d),  determined— 

•(i)  by  substituting  '1  year'  for  '6  months' 
in  paragraph  (1)(A),  and 

•(ii)  without  regard  to  paragraph  (3)(B). 
and 

"(B)  employees  not  included  in  a  program 
who  are  included  in  a  unit  of  employees  cov- 
ered by  an  agreement  which  the  Secretary 
finds  to  be  a  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ment between  employee  representatives  and 
1  or  more  employers,  if  there  is  evidence 
that  dependent  care  benefits  were  the  sub- 
ject of  good  faith  bargaining  between  such 
representatives  and  employers.^' 

(C)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  505(b)  of 
such  Code  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•■(2)  Excluded  employees.— For  purposes 
of  paragraph  (1),  there  shall  be  excluded 
from  consideration  employees— 

'•(A)  who  are  excluded  from  consideration 
under  rules  similar  to  the  rules  of  section 
89(d),  determined— 

••(i)  by  substituting  '1  year'  for  '6  months' 
in  paragraph  (1)(A).  and 

■•(ii)  without  regard  to  paragraph  (3)(B), 
and 

•■(B)  employees  not  included  in  a  program 
who  are  included  in  a  unit  of  employees  cov- 
ered by  an  agreement  which  the  Secretary 
finds  to  be  a  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ment between  employee  representatives  and 
1  or  more  employers,  if  there  is  evidence 
that  the  class  of  benefits  involved  were  the 
subject  of  good  faith  bargaining  between 
such  representatives  and  employers.^^ 

(2)  Sections  120(b)(2),  125(c)(1), 
127(b)(1)(B),  and  129(d)(1)(B)  of  such  Code 
are  each  amended  by  striking  "89(k)"  and 
inserting  ■•4980C ". 

(3)  Subparagraph  (C)  of  section  125(c)(2) 
of  such  Code  is  amended  by  striking  the  last 
sentence  thereof. 

(4)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  125(e)  of  such 
Code  is  amended  by  striking  ■■section  89(a)" 
and  inserting  'sections  79(d)  and  89(a)^. 

(5)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  section  162(1)(2) 
of  such  Code  is  amended  by  inserting  ■■and 
treating  individuals  who  are  employees 
within  the  meaning  of  section  401(c)(1)  as 
employees "  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof. 

(6)(A)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  4976  of 
such  Code  is  amended  by  striking  paragraph 
(5). 

(B)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  section  4976(c)(1) 
of  such  Code  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

••(B)  a  health  or  group-term  life  insurance 
plan  is  part  of  such  fund  and  benefits  under 
such  plan  are  taxable  under  chapter  1  by 
reason  of  section  79(d)  or  89,^^. 

(C)  Clause  (i)  of  section  4976(c)(2)(A)  of 
such  Code  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

••(i)  the  aggregate  benefits  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (1)(B),  or^^. 

(D)  Clause  (ii)  of  section  4976(c)(2)(A)  of 
such  Code  is  amended  by  striking  ■'such 
testing  year^^  and  inserting  ■■the  plan  year". 

(E)  Section  4976(c)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

■■(3)  Tax  not  to  apply  if  amounts  report- 
ed on  w-2  FORMS.— No  tax  shall  be  imposed 
under  paragraph  ( 1 )  for  any  plan  year  if  the 
employer  meets  the  requirements  of  section 
6051(g)  for  such  year." 

(7)  Section  6051  of  such  Code  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

■•(g)  Reporting  Requirements  for  Cer- 
tain Taxable  Prince  Benefits.— 

•'(1)  In  general.- If  an  employee  of  an  em- 
ployer maintaining  any  plan  is  required  to 
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include  any  amount  in  gross  income  under 
section  79(d)  or  89  for  any  year  ending  with 
or  within  a  calendar  year,  the  employer 
shall  separately  include  such  amount  on  the 
statement  which  the  employer  is  required  to 
provide  the  employee  under  subsection  (a) 
(and  any  statement  required  to  be  furnished 
under  subsection  (d)). 
"(2)  Penalty.— 

For  penalty  for  failure  to  report,  see  sec- 
tion 6652(k). " 
(SKA)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  6652(k)  of 
such  Code  is  amended  by  striking  "89(1)" 
and  inserting  "6051(g)''. 

(B)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  6652(k)  of 
such  Code  is  amended  by  striking  subpara- 
graph (B)  and  inserting  the  following: 

"(B)  an  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  the  employer-provided  benefit  with 
respect  to  the  individual  to  whom  such  fail- 
ure relates  as  the  amount  required  to  be  but 
not  shown  on  timely  statements  under  sec- 
tions 6051(a)  and  6051(d)  bears  to  the 
amount  required  to  be  shown. 
For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (B).  the  term 
employer-provided  benefit'  means  the  em- 
ployer-provided benefit  determined  under 
section  89  in  the  case  of  a  health  benefit 
and  the  cost  of  insurance  determined  under 
section  79(c)  in  case  of  a  plan  providing 
group-term  life  insurance. " 

(9)  The  table  of  sections  for  part  II  of  sub- 
chapter B  of  chapter  1  of  such  Code  is 
amended  by  striking  the  item  relating  to 
section  89  and  inserting  the  following: 

"Sec.  89.  Health  benefits  provided  to  highly 
compensated  employees. " 


(10)  Paragraphs  (1).  (2).  and  (3)  of  section 
3021(c)  of  the  Technical  and  Miscellaneous 
Revenue  Act  of  1988  are  hereby  repealed. 

(11)  Section  6070  of  the  Technical  and 
Miscellaneous  Revenue  Act  of  1988  is 
hereby  repealed. 

(e)  Effective  Dates.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  amendments  made 
by  this  section  shall  apply  as  if  included  in 
the  amendments  made  by  section  1151  of 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986. 

(2)  Election   not  to   have   amendments 

APPLY.— 

(A)  In  general.— An  employer  may  elect 
not  to  have  the  amendments  made  by  sub- 
section (a)  apply  to  health  plans  maintained 
by  the  employer  for  years  beginning  in  1990 
or  1991.  Such  election  shall  be  made  each 
year  and  shall  apply  to  all  health  plans  of 
the  employer  maintained  during  such  year. 

(B)  Effect  of  an  election.— If  an  election 
is  made  under  subparagraph  (A),  section  89 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  (as  in 
effect  before  the  amendments  made  by  sub- 
section (a))  shall  apply;  except  that— 

(i)  such  section  shall  be  treated  as  if  it 
only  applied  to  health  plans,  and 

(ii)  section  89(d)  of  such  Code  (as  in  effect 
after  such  amendments)  shall  apply  in  lieu 
of  section  89(h)  of  such  Code  (as  in  effect 
before  such  amendments). 

(3)    Election    not   to   have   amendments 

APPLY    to    dependent    CARE    ASSISTANCE    PRO- 
GRAMS.— 

(A)  In  GENERAL.— An  employer  maintaining 
a  dependent  care  assistance  program  to 
which  section  129  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1986  applies  may  elect  (in  the  same 
manner  as  under  paragraph  (2))  not  to  have 
the  amendments  made  by  this  section  (to 
the  extent  such  amendments  apply  to  such 
program)  apply  for  years  beginning  in  1990 
or  1991. 

(B)  Effect.— If  an  election  is  made  under 
this  paragraph,  paragraph  (2)(B)  shall 
apply  to  the  program,  except  that  "depend- 


ent care  assistance  programs "  shall  be  sub- 
stituted for  "health  plans ". 

SE«  .  .1.  OTHEK  PROVISIONS  RE1,ATIN(;  TO  NONTAX 
ABLE  BENEFITS. 

(a)  Treatment  of  Leased  Employees.— 

( 1 )  Replacement  of  historical  test  with 
CONTROL  test.— Subparagraph  (C)  of  section 
414(n)(2)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(C)  such  services  are  performed  by  such 
person  under  the  control  of  the  recipient." 

(2)  Services  incidental  to  sales  or  con- 
struction disregarded.- Paragraph  (2)  of 
section  414(n)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  flush  sen- 
tence. 

"The  term  leased  employee'  shall  not  in- 
clude an  individual  solely  because  such  indi- 
vidual is  performing  services  incidental  to 
the  sale  of  goods  or  equipment  or  incidental 
to  the  construction  of  a  facility.  Such  term 
shall  include  the  support  staff  of  profession- 
al employees  (within  the  meaning  of  section 
413(b)(9))." 

(b)  Dependent  Care  Assistance.— 

(1)  Inclusion  in  income  of  excess  bene- 
fits.—Paragraph  (7)  of  section  129(d)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

••(C)  Failure  to  meet  requirements.- 

••(i)  In  general.— If  a  plan  fails  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  this  paragraph  for  any 
plan  year— 

••(I)  such  plan  shall  be  treated  as  a  plan 
which  is  a  dependent  care  assistance  pro- 
gram to  which  subsection  (a)  applies,  but 

■•(II)  there  shall  be  included  in  the  gross 
income  of  each  highly  compensated  employ- 
ee for  the  taxable  year  of  such  employee 
with  or  within  which  the  plan  year  ends  an 
amount  equal  to  such  employee's  excess 
benefit. 

••(ii)  Excess  benefit.— For  purposes  of  this 
subparagraph,  the  excess  benefit  of  any  em- 
ployee is  the  excess  of  the  employee's  em- 
ployer-provided benefit  under  the  plan  over 
the  highest  permitted  benefit. 

••(iii)  Highest  permitted  benefit.— For 
purposes  of  clause  (ii).  the  highest  permit- 
ted benefit  under  any  plan  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  reducing  the  nontaxable  benefits 
of  highly  compensated  employees  (begin- 
ning with  employees  with  the  greatest  non- 
taxable benefits)  until  such  plan  would  be 
treated  as  meeting  the  requirements  of  sub- 
paragraph (A)  if  such  reduced  benefits  were 
taken  into  account." 

(2)  Information  reporting.— Paragraph 
(9)  of  section  6051(a)  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing 'and  the  amount  of  such  assistance  re- 
quired to  be  included  in  gross  income  by 
reason  of  section  129(d)(7)(C)"  after  "sec- 
tion 129(d)". 
(c)  Group-Term  Life  Insurance.— 

(1)  Highly  compensated  employees.- 

(A)  Section  79(d)  is  amended  by  striking 
•key"  each  place  it  appears  (other  than 
paragraph  (6))  and  inserting  "highly  com- 
pensated". 

(B)  Paragraph  (6)  of  section  79(d)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(6)  Highly  compensated  employee.— For 
purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term 
highly  compensated  employee'  has  the 
meaning  given  such  term  by  section  414(q)." 

(2)  Compensation  limit.— Paragraph  (5) 
of  section  79(d)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
•For  purposes  of  the  precedmg  sentence, 
compensation  for  any  year  shall  not  be 
taken  into  account  for  such  year  to  the 
extent  it  exceeds  the  amount  in  effect 
under  section  401(a)(17)  for  such  year." 

(d)  Highly  Compensated  Employees.— 


(1)  Compensation  thresholds.— Subpara- 
graph (D)  of  section  414(q)(l)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

••(D)  was  at  any  time  an  officer  and  re- 
ceived compensation  in  excess  of  the 
amount  in  effect  under  subparagraph  (C) 
for  such  year. 

(2)  Rounding.— Paragraph  (1)  of  section 
414(q)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  If  the 
amount  determined  under  the  preceding 
sentence  is  not  a  multiple  of  $1,000.  such 
amount  shall  be  rounded  to  the  nearest 
$1,000  (other  than  for  purposes  of  applying 
the  preceding  sentence). " 

(e)  Line  of  Business  Test.— Until  such 
time  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his 
delegate  issues  guidelines  under  section 
414(r)(2)(C)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1986  (and  begins  issuing  determination 
letters  with  respect  to  such  guidelines),  an 
employer  meeting  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 414(r)(2)  (A)  and  (B)  of  such  Code  with 
respect  to  a  line  of  business  may  treat  it  as  a 
separate  line  of  business  if  the  employer 
reasonably  determines  it  to  be  separate. 

(f )  Effective  Dates.— 

(1)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  in  this 
subsection,  the  amendments  made  by  this 
section  shall  take  effect  as  if  included  in  the 
amendments  made  by  section  1151  of  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986. 

(2)  Subsections  'ai  and  ibp.— The  amend- 
ments made  by  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  shall 
apply  to  years  beginning  after  December  31. 
1988. 

(3)  Line  of  business.— The  provisions  of 
subsection  (e)  shall  apply  to  years  beginning 
after  December  31.  1986. 


Summary  of  Major  Provisions  of 
Bentsen/Pryor  Section  89  Bill 

Delay  of  All  Section  89  Rules  Until  1990.— 
The  Section  89  discrimination  and  qualifica- 
tion rules  would  be  delayed  until  1990. 

Repeal  Section  89  Non-Discrimination 
Rules  and  Replace  with  a  Simple  Design 
Based  Test.-The  Section  89  Non-discrimi- 
nation rules  would  be  repealed  in  their  en- 
tirety and  replaced  with  a  simple  test  that 
employers  or  health  insurance  providers 
could  satisfy  through  plan  design. 

The  Simple  Test.-A  health  plan  will  sat- 
isfy the  new  non-discrimination  rules  if  it 
offers  affordable  health  insurance  to  90  per- 
cent of  employees  (the  basic  health  plan).  If 
a  plan  fails  this  test,  the  premiums  paid  by 
the  employer  for  highly  compensated  em- 
ployees would  be  taxed. 

Affordable  Plan.— A  plan  would  be  afford- 
able if  the  employee  is  not  required  to  pay 
more  than  40  percent  of  health  insurance 
premiums. 

Part-Time  Employees.— Employees  work- 
ing under  25  hours  per  week  would  be  ex- 
cluded from  all  testing,  whether  or  not  cov- 
erage was  provided  to  those  employees  (or 
to  some  of  those  employees).  The  same  rule 
would  apply  to  seasonal  workers,  employees 
under  age  21,  and  students.  A  special  rule 
would  be  provided  which  would  allow  em- 
ployees working  between  25  and  30  hours 
per  week  to  be  charged  a  higher  percentage 
of  premiums. 

Special  Small  Business  Rules.— Because 
insurance  carriers  often  price  and  market 
health  insurance  products  differently  for 
small  groups,  a  series  of  special  rules  are 
provided  for  employers  with  20  or  fewer  em- 
ployees. 

Special  Rule  for  Part-Time  Employees.- 
In  1990,  employees  working  under  30  hours 
per    week    would    be    excluded.    This    rule 
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would  phase  down  to  27 '/i  hours  in  1991  and 
25  hours  in  1992  and  thereafter. 

Medically  Uninsurable  Employees.— Medi- 
cally uninsurable  employees  could  be  ex- 
cluded. 

Individually  Rated  Plans.— Where  an  in- 
surance carrier  charges  different  premiums 
for  each  employee  (based  on  age  or  other 
health  related  characteristics  of  the  em- 
ployee), average  premiums  could  be  used. 

Written  Plan  Requirements.— For  pur- 
poses of  the  written  plan  qualification  re- 
quirement, the  insurance  contract  (or  a  col- 
lection of  documents)  could  serve  as  the 
written  plan. 

Rule  for  Employers  With  Multiple  Health 
Plans.— If  an  employer  provides  more  than 
one  health  plan  and  one  or  more  of  those 
plans  is  available  to  fewer  than  90  percent 
of  employees  or  has  an  employee  premium 
of  more  than  40  percent,  those  plans  could 
use  an  optional  test  which  allows  employer- 
paid  premiums  of  up  to  133  percent  of  the 
value  of  the  basic  benefits  (i.e.,  133  percent 
of  benefits  provided  under  the  best  basic 
health  plan).  Tax-favored  benefits  actually 
paid  to  any  highly  compensated  employee  in 
excess  of  133  percent  would  be  taxed. 

Salary  Reduction.— Credits  which  are  pay- 
able to  the  employee  in  cash  only  if  the  em- 
ployee indicates  that  health  coverage  is  pro- 
vided elsewhere  (so-called  cash  credits) 
would  be  treated  as  employer  contributions. 
Other  salary  reduction  would  generally  be 
treated  as  an  employee  contribution.  Under 
a  special  rule,  salary  reduction  which  is 
matched  by  non-cash  credit  employer  con- 
tributions would  be  treated  as  an  employer 
contribution  in  determining  the  value  of 
basic  benefits. 

Collectively  Bargained  Employees.— Em- 
ployees in  collective  bargaining  units  would 
be  tested  separately. 

Multiemployer  Plans.— Employees  who 
participate  in  multiemployer  health  plans 
governed  by  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  would  be 
excluded.  Employees  receiving  benefits  pur- 
suant to  the  Davis/Bacon  Act  would  be  ex- 
cluded. 

Former  Employees.— Benefits  provided  to 
former  employees  would  be  tested  separate- 
ly. The  affordability  standard  would  not 
apply  and  reasonable  age  and  serx'ice  re- 
quirements would  be  permissible.  Employ- 
ees who  separate  from  service  prior  to  1990 
would  be  excluded  from  all  testing. 

Highly  Compensated  Employees.— The 
definition  of  highly  compensated  employee 
would  be  modified  to  delete  the  requirement 
that  there  be  at  least  one  officer.  Moreover, 
the  salary  requirements  under  the  officer 
definition  would  be  increased  to  conform  to 
the  general  highly  compensated  employee 
definition.  With  this  change,  many  nonprof- 
it organizations  and  a  majority  of  local  gov- 
ernments which  do  not  have  any  high-paid 
employees  could  avoid  the  need  to  test 
under  the  non-discrimination  rules. 

Line  of  Business.— An  employer  could  test 
different  lines  of  business  separately  for 
purposes  of  the  nondiscrimination  rules. 
Until  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  issues 
guidelines  under  Code  section  414(r)  (and 
commences  the  issuance  of  rulings  under 
such  guidelines),  lines  of  business  could  be 
determined  under  any  reasonable  method 
selected  by  the  employer. 

Leased  Einployees.— The  rules  governing 
leased  employees  would  be  limited  to  their 
originally  intended  purpose.  Proposed 
Treasury  department  regulations  would  be 
expressly  rejected. 

Group  Term  Life  Insurance.- Group  term 
life  insurance  benefits  would  no  longer  be 
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tested  under  Section  89.  Generally,  rules  in 
effect  prior  to  the  1986  Tax  Reform  Act 
(Code  section  79)  would  apply. 

Dependent  Care  Assistance  Programs.— 
Dependent  care  assistance  programs  would 
no  longer  be  tested  under  Section  89.  The 
non-discrimination  rules  contained  in  Code 
section  129  would  apply.  However,  if  a  plan 
fails  the  test,  the  sanction  would  be  reduced 
to  provide  that  only  highly  compensated 
employees  are  taxed  on  any  discriminatory 
excess  benefits. 

Election  to  Use  Current  Section  89 
Rules.— In  fairness  to  employers  which  ex- 
pended resources  to  set  up  procedures  to 
test  health  benefits  under  the  current  law. 
an  employer  would  be  allowed  to  elect  to 
use  the  current  law  rules  for  any  year  prior 
to  1992.  For  purposes  of  this  rule,  the 
changes  made  in  the  definitions  of  part-time 
employees  and  leased  employees  (among 
others)  would  apply. 

Repeal  Sanctions  for  Non-Compliance 
with  Qualification  Rules.— The  harsh  sanc- 
tions for  failure  to  satisfy  the  basic  plan 
qualification  rules  would  be  repealed.  Good 
faith  errors  would  not  be  penalized  if  they 
were  corrected  within  6  months  after  they 
were  discovered.  For  willful  violations,  the 
employer  (and  not  innocent  employees) 
would  have  to  pay  penalty  equal  to  34  per- 
cent of  benefits  under  the  plan  that  failed 
to  qualify. 

Good  Faith  Compliance.— Until  the  issu- 
ance of  guidance  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  a  reasonable  good  faith  interpre- 
tation of  the  non-discrimination  and  qualifi- 
cation rules  would  constitute  compliance. 

Description  of  Bill 
delay  of  all  section  89  rules 
Under  the  bill,  the  new  section  89  nondis- 
crimination rules  and  the  modified  qualifi- 
cation rules  are  delayed  for  one  year  and 
are  effective  for  plan  years  beginning  after 
December  31.  1989.  Prior  to  that  date,  the 
nondiscrimination  rules  under  section 
105(h)  as  it  existed  immediately  prior  to  the 
passage  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986 
apply  to  certain  self-insured  health  plans. 
See  the  discussion  of  the  effective  date 
below  with  respect  to  certain  transition 
rules. 

REPEAL  PRESENT  LAW  SECTION  89  AND  REPLACE 
WITH  simplified  TEST:  IN  GENERAL 

The  bill  replaces  the  current  section  89 
nondiscrimination  rules  for  health  plans 
with  a  single  test  (ihe  'eligibility"  test).  In 
general,  an  employer's  health  plan  passes 
section  89  if  the  plan  is  not  discriminatory 
on  its  face  and  at  least  one  plan  or  a  group 
of  plans  providing  primarily  core  health 
coverage  is  available  to  at  least  90  percent 
of  the  employer's  employees  at  an  employee 
cost  to  employees  of  no  more  than  40  per- 
cent of  the  total  cost  of  the  plan  in  the  case 
of  individual  coverage,  or  40  percent  of  the 
total  cost  of  the  plan  in  the  case  of  family 
coverage  (including  coverage  for  the  em- 
ployee). 

Under  the  bill,  the  eligibility  test  is  satis- 
fied if  the  plan  is  not  discriminatory  on  its 
face  and  core  (or  primarily  core)  health  cov- 
erage is  available  to  90  percent  of  the  em- 
ployees of  the  employer.  This  90  percent 
test  may  be  met  by  looking  at  all  plans 
maintained  by  the  employer  that  provide 
health  coverage  and  that  meet  certain  limits 
on  the  amount  that  may  be  charged  to  an 
employee  for  coverage.  This  test  does  not 
require  that  the  employer  only  offer  health 
plans  meeting  the  employee  contribution  re- 
quirements. Rather,  the  employer  can  offer 


a  full  array  of  plans  as  long  as  the  availabil- 
ity test  is  met  by  at  least  one  (or  a  group  of) 
plans.  If  the  employer  fails  to  meet  this  new 
eligibility  test,  then  the  value  of  all  health 
coverage  provided  to  highly  compensated 
employees  is  includible  in  the  taxable 
income  of  the  highly  compensated  employ- 
ees. 

The  eligibility  test  under  the  bill  does  not 
require  that  a  particular  level  of  coverage  be 
provided  to  employees.  Instead,  in  order  for 
all  or  a  portion  of  the  coverage  provided  to 
highly  compensated  employees  to  be  provid- 
ed on  a  tax-favored  basis,  some  health  cov- 
erage must  be  available  to  a  broad  segment 
of  employees.  By  using  a  requirement  that 
limits  the  percentage  of  the  total  cost  that 
may  be  required  of  an  employee,  the  bill  en- 
sures that  the  employer  subsidizes  a  portion 
of  core  health  coverage,  while  also  providing 
the  employer  flexibility  in  those  instances 
where  the  cost  of  coverage  varies  because  of 
geographic  locale. 

As  under  present  law.  the  bill  generally 
defines  core  health  coverage  as  coverage  for 
comprehensive  major  medical  and  hospitali- 
zation benefits.  Core  health  coverage  gener- 
ally does  not  include  coverage  under  dental, 
vision,  disability,  and  accidental  death  and 
dismemberment  plans.  Flexible  spending  ar- 
rangements are  not  core  health  plans  nor 
can  such  plans  be  a  part  of  a  qualified  core 
health  plan. 

In  determining  what  plans  may  be  consid- 
ered available  for  purposes  of  the  eligibility 
test,  the  bill  limits  the  percentage  of  the 
total  cost  of  a  plan  that  the  employer  may 
require  an  employee  to  pay.  For  individual 
coverage,  the  mandatory  employee  contribu- 
tion cannot  exceed  40  percent  of  the  total 
cost  of  the  plan  generally  determined  under 
the  health  care  continuation  rules.  For 
family  coverage,  the  mandatory  employee 
contribution  cannot  exceed  40  percent  of 
the  total  cost  determined  in  the  same 
manner.  Under  the  bill,  this  40  percent  limi- 
tation applies  to  family  coverage  that  in- 
cludes coverage  for  the  employee.  Thus,  to 
the  extent  that  a  plan  providing  individual 
coverage  requires  a  lower  employer  premi- 
um than  the  maximum  level  of  employee 
premium  under  the  bill,  the  additional  em- 
ployer subsidy  under  such  plan  may  be  used 
to  help  the  employer  meet  the  maximum 
employee  premium  requirements  for  a 
family  plan.  However,  if  the  employer  does 
not  provide  individual  coverage  meeting  the 
employee  contribution  requirements  under 
the  bill,  the  employer  does  not  meet  the  eli- 
gibility test.  This  is  the  case  without  regard 
to  whether  the  employer  maintains  a  family 
plan  that  meets  the  maximum  employee 
premium  requirements. 

As  under  present  law.  the  bill  provides 
that  the  employer-provided  coverage  under 
a  plan  may  be  excluded  from  the  taxable 
income  of  a  highly  compensated  employee 
only  if  the  plan  does  not  contain  any  provi- 
sion that  (by  its  terms,  operation,  or  other- 
wise) discriminates  in  favor  of  highly  com- 
pensated employees.  The  purpose  of  the 
nondiscriminatory  provision  requirement  is 
to  preclude  executive-only  plans  and  other 
inherently  discriminatory  practices.  As 
under  present  law.  the  requirement  applies 
to  the  method  and  circumstances  under 
which  an  employer  determines  whether  it 
meets  the  requirements  of  section  89.  For 
example,  the  requirement  applies  to  the 
designation  of  a  testing  date. 

The  following  examples  illustrate  the  eli- 
gibility test. 

Example  1.— An  employer  maintains  sever- 
al health  plans  for  its  employees.  Among 
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these  plans  is  a  plan  that  provides  core 
health  coverage  that  is  available  to  all  em- 
ployees. The  plan  has  a  total  premium  cost 
of  $1,000  for  employee-only  coverage  and  re- 
quires an  employee  contribution  of  $250. 
This  plan  is  a  qualified  core  health  plan  and 
the  employer  meeU  this  eligibility  test  with- 
out regard  to  the  characteristics  or  employ- 
ee contribution  requirements  of  the  other 
plans  maintained  by  the  employer. 

Example  2.— An  employer  malces  available 
to  all  its  employees  a  core  health  plan.  The 
plan  provides  employee-only  coverage  that 
has  a  total  premium  cost  of  $1,000  (with  a 
required  employee  contribution  of  $250). 
Under  the  plan,  there  is  an  option  that  pro- 
vides self  and  spouse  coverage  that  has  a 
total  premium  cost  of  $1,900  (with  a  re- 
quired employee  contribution  of  $500).  A 
final  option  under  the  plan  provides  self 
and  family  coverage  that  has  a  total  premi- 
um cost  of  $3,000  (with  a  required  employee 
contribution  of  $700).  This  plan  is  a  quali- 
fied core  health  plan  and  the  employer 
meets  the  eligibility  test  without  regard  to 
the  characteristics  or  employee  contribution 
requirements  of  the  other  plans  maintained 
by  the  employer. 

Example  3.— An  employer  maintains  two 
plans  providing  core  health  coverage.  One 
plan  is  an  indemnity  plan  and  is  available  to 
employees  at  a  cost  of  $200  per  year  for  em- 
ployee-only coverage  (total  annual  premium 
cost  of  $1,200)  or  at  a  cost  of  $700  per  year 
for  family  coverage  (total  annual  premium 
cost  of  $2,000).  This  plan  is  available  to  40 
percent  of  the  employees  of  the  employer. 
The  other  plan  is  an  HMO  requiring  no  em- 
ployee contribution  and  is  available  to  70 
percent  of  the  employers  employees.  When 
considered  together.  90  percent  of  the  em- 
ployer's employees  are  eligible  for  one  or 
both  of  the  plans.  Both  plans  are  qualified 
core  health  plans  and  may  be  considered  for 
the  eligibility  test  because  the  cost  to  em- 
ployees under  both  plans  is  within  the  man- 
datory contribution  range  and  both  plans 
primarily  provide  core  health  coverage.  If  90 
percent  of  the  employees  can  participate  in 
one  of  the  two  plans,  then  the  employer 
meets  the  eligibility  test. 

BENEFITS  TEST 

In  order  to  provide  employers  flexibility 
in  offering  multiple  health   benefits  with 
differing  levels  and  percentages  or  employer 
contributions,  a  separate  benefits  test  is  pro- 
vided. This  test  does  not  apply   in  cases 
where  the  employer  only  makes  one  health 
plan  available  or  where  all  health  plans  of 
the  employer  are  available  to  90  percent  of 
the  employees.  The  purpose  of  the  benefits 
test  contained  in  the  bill  is  to  ensure  that 
highly  compensated  employees  do  not  re- 
ceive a  disproportionately  higher  level  of 
employer  premium  than  the  level  of  em- 
ployer premium  that  is  available  to  a  broad 
group  of  employees.   Under   the   bill,   the 
maximum  tax-favored  benefit  that  a  highly 
compensated  employee  may  receive  is  gener- 
ally 133  percent  of  the  employer  premium 
for  the  employee-only  coverage  that  may  be 
taken  into  account  in  applying  the  eligibil- 
ity test.  However,  if  a  highly  compensated 
employee  elects  a  specific  level  of  family 
coverage,  and  if  the  employer  maintains  a 
plan   that   provides   family   coverage   that 
meets  the  requirements  under  the  bill  for 
the  eligibility  test,  then  the  tax-favored  pre- 
mium is  increased  to  133  percent  of  the  em- 
ployer-paid family  premium  taken  into  ac- 
count in  applying  the  eligibility  test.  If  the 
employer  maintains  more   than   one   core 
health  plan  providing  family  coverage  (e.g., 
employee  plus  one  or  employee  plus  two). 


then  for  purposes  of  determining  the  limita- 
tion on  benefiU.  an  employee  electing  a  spe- 
cific level  of  family  core  coverage  may  re- 
ceive tax-favored  coverage  based  upon  the 
employer  subsidy  under  that  plan.  If  the 
plan  that  is  elected  is  not  a  qualified  core 
health  plan  or  a  part  of  such  a  plan  that 
meeU  the  eligibility  text,  then  any  qualified 
core  health  plan  with  a  smaller  employer- 
provided  value  that  passes  the  eligibility 
test  may  be  used  to  determine  the  limitation 
on  benefits  under  the  benef iU  test. 

A  highly  compensated  employee  is  not 
treated  as  electing  a  family  plan  unless  the 
employee  has  elected  a  core  health  plan 
providing  family  coverage  (without  regard 
to  whether  the  plan  elected  meets  the  eligi- 
bility test.)  Thus,  for  example,  an  employee 
that  elects  only  a  flexible  spending  arrange- 
ment has  not  elected  family  coverage. 

For  purposes  of  the  benefits  test,  an  em- 
ployer may  aggregate  certain  plans  in  deter- 
mining the  employer-provided  benefit  avail- 
able to  90  percent  of  the  employees.  Be- 
cause these  rules  are  permissive,  an  employ- 
er is  not  required  to  aggregate  plans  and 
may  designate  any  smaller  level  of  employ- 
er-provided benefit  to  be  multiplied  by  133 
percent,  as  long  as  that  benefit  satisfies  the 
90-percent  eligibility  test.  However,  an  em- 
ployer is  likely  to  use  the  highest  level  of 
employer-provided  benefit  that  satisfies  the 
eligibility  test  in  calculating  the  benefit  to 
be  multiplied  by  133  percent. 

Under  the  aggregation  rule,  the  employer 
may  increase  the  level  of  benefit  available 
to  employees  by  aggregating  two  or  more 
plans  if  such  plans  are  available  to  the  same 
group  of  employees  and.  when  combined, 
such  aggregated  plans  constitute  a  qualified 
core  health  plan  (i.e.,  are  primarily  com- 
posed of  an  employer-provided  benefit  relat- 
ing to  core  health  coverage  and  continue  to 
meet  the  maximum  employee  contribution 
limitation  on  a  aggregate  basis).  As  dis- 
cussed above,  flexible  spending  arrange- 
ments cannot  be  part  of  a  qualified  core 
health  plan. 

For  example,  if  a  dental  plan  with  an  em- 
ployer-provided benefit  of  $200  and  a  core 
health  plan  with  an  employer-provided  ben- 
efit of  $800  are  available  to  the  same  em- 
ployees and  the  two  plans  meet  the  maxi- 
mum contribution  limitation  when  consid- 
ered together,  then  such  plans  may  be  treat- 
ed as  one  qualified  core  health  plan  with  an 
annual  employer-provided  benefit  of  $1,000. 
If  90  percent  of  the  employees  are  eligible 
for  this  plan  or  for  other  qualified  core 
health  plans  with  at  least  the  same  employ- 
er-provided benefit,  the  benefits  test  would 
be  met  if  no  highly  compensated  employee 
received  an  employer-provided  benefit  in 
excess  of  $1,330  (133  percent  of  $1,000).  Of 
course,  for  purposes  of  the  aggregation 
rules,  overlapping  coverage  under  the  plans 
may  not  be  considered  more  than  once  in 
determining  the  employer-provided  benefit 
under  the  combined  plans. 

For  purposes  of  testing  under  the  benefits 
test,  the  bill  makes  permanent  the  tempo- 
rary valuation  rule  under  present  law.  Thus, 
as  under  present  law.  the  employer  may  use 
any  actuarially  reasonable  valuation 
method.  In  addition,  the  employer  may  use 
the  cost  of  the  coverage  as  that  cost  is  de- 
termined under  the  health  care  continu- 
ation rules.  The  employer  may  also  make 
reasonable  adjustments  to  cost,  for  exam- 
ple, adjustments  for  differences  in  cost  in 
different  geographic  areas. 

Any  employer-paid  premium  received  by  a 
highly  compensated  employee  in  excess  of 
the  level  of  employer-paid  premium  that 


meets  the  benefits  requirement  is  includible 
in  the  taxable  income  of  such  employee.  As 
under  present  law,  in  determining  the 
amount  that  is  actually  in  excess  of  the  ben- 
efits limitation  and  thus  includible  in  the 
taxable  income  of  the  high  paid,  only  cost 
as  determined  under  the  health  care  con- 
tinuation rules  may  be  used,  with  limited 
adjustments. 

The  benefits  test  is  illustrated  by  the  fol- 
lowing examples. 

Example  1.— An  employer  maintains  only 
two  health  plans:  an  indemnity  plan  and  an 
HMO.  Both  plans  are  available  at  no  cost  to 
over  90  percent  of  the  employees.  An  em- 
ployee may  choose  either  plan.  Under  this 
example,  there  can  be  no  failure  of  the  ben- 
efits test  because  the  highly  compensated 
employees  can  only  receive  an  employer- 
paid  premium  equal  in  value  to  the  employ- 
er-paid premium  available  to  90  percent  of 
all  employees. 

Example  2.— An  employer  maintains  two 
health  plans:  an  indemnity  plan  providing 
core  health  coverage  that  is  available  to  all 
employees,  and  a  dental  plan  available  only 
to  20  percent  of  employees  (including  both 
highly  and  nonhighly  compensated  employ- 
ees). Neither  plan  requires  employee  contri- 
butions. The  employer  cost  for  the  indemni- 
ty plan  is  $1,400  as  determined  under  the 
health  care  continuation  coverage  rules. 
The  cost  for  the  dental  plan  is  $500.  Under 
the  bill,  if  a  highly  compensated  employee 
participates  under  both  plans,  then  the  tax- 
able portion  of  the  premium  to  such  em- 
ployee is  $38  ($1,900  less  (1.33  x  $1,400)). 

Example  3.— An  employer  maintains  sever- 
al health  plans.  Three  plans  are  core  health 
plans.  Each  core  plan  is  available  to  over  90 
percent  of  all  employees.  The  employer  cost 
of  each  of  the  three  core  plans  is  $500. 
$1,000  and  $1,500  respectively.  The  maxi- 
mum excludable  benefit  that  may  be  re- 
ceived by  any  highly  compensated  employee 
is  $1,995  ($1.500 V  1.33).  Thus,  any  highly 
compensated  employee  would  have  taxable 
income  to  the  extent  that  the  employee  re- 
ceives over  $1,995  in  health  coverage. 

Example  4.— An  employer  maintains  sever- 
al health  plans.  Among  these  plans  is  a 
family  core  indemnity  plan  with  a  toUl  pre- 
mium cost  of  $2,500,  and  a  required  after- 
tax employee  contribution  of  $1,100.  The 
employer  also  maintains  a  family  dental 
plan  with  a  total  premium  cost  of  $600  and 
a  required  aftertax  employee  contribution 
of  $100.  Assuming  these  plans  are  available 
to  all  employees  and  that  the  employer 
maintains  an  employee-only  core  health 
plan  that  meets  the  requirements  of  the  eli- 
gibility test,  a  highly  compensated  employee 
electing  family  coverage  under  the  de- 
scribed core  health  plan  may  exclude  $2,527 
in  health  benefits  ( 1.33  x  $1,900)  because, 
when  combined,  these  plans  constitute  a 
qualified  core  health  plan.  The  employee 
contribution  limitation  is  met  because  the 
total  employee  cost  for  the  plans  ($1,200)  is 
less  than  40  percent  of  the  total  cost  for 
both  plans  ($3,100). 

Example  5.— An  employer  maintains  two 
core  health  plans.  One  plan  is  an  employee- 
only  plan  with  a  total  premium  cost  of 
$1,250  and  a  required  after-tax  employee 
contribution  of  $250  per  year.  The  other 
core  plan  provides  family  coverage  for  the 
employee,  and  the  employee's  spouse  and 
dependents.  The  employee  pays  the  full  cost 
of  the  plan.  Assuming  that  the  employee- 
only  plan  is  available  to  90  percent  of  the 
employees  of  the  employer,  a  highly  com- 
pensated employee  may  exclude  $1,330  in 
coverage   ($1,000x1.33)   whether   that   em- 
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ploye«  enrolls  in  the  family  or  individual 
plan. 

SPECIAL  RULES  FOR  SMALL  EMPLOYERS 

The  bill  provides  significant  relief  for 
small  employers.  First,  the  bill  has  created  a 
design-based  test.  An  employer  can  know  at 
the  time  it  offers  its  plans  to  its  employees 
that  it  meets  section  89.  An  insurance  com- 
pany can  offer  health  insurance  that  meets 
the  standards.  For  example,  an  employer  of- 
fering only  one  plan  to  90  percent  of  its  em- 
ployees passes  the  tests.  No  further  testing 
or  data  collection  is  required. 

Second,  the  bill  modifies  several  rules  in 
the  excludable  employee  area.  Among  these 
changes  is  a  rule  permitting  an  employer 
with  20  or  fewer  employees  to  disregard  em- 
ployees for  purposes  of  the  eligibility  test 
who  are  determined  to  be  uninsurable  by 
reason  of  a  medical  condition  by  the  insur- 
ance company  that  provides  core  health 
coverage  to  the  employees  of  the  employer. 
The  insurance  company's  determination  is 
to  be  based  on  its  customary  standards  for 
insurability  applied  to  groups  of  that  size. 

With  respect  to  part-time  employees,  em- 
ployers with  20  or  fewer  employees  (includ- 
ing such  part-time  employees)  may  exclude 
part-time  employees  normally  working  less 
than  30  hours  per  week  in  1990,  27.5  hours 
per  week  in  1991,  and  25  hours  per  week 
thereafter. 

The  bill  contains  a  rule  designed  to  bene- 
fit small  employers  in  determining  the 
number  of  employees  to  whom  coverage 
must  be  made  available.  Under  the  bill,  in 
determining  the  number  of  employees  who 
must  t)e  eligible  for  coverage  under  the  eligi- 
bility test,  an  employer  may  round  down  to 
the  nearest  number  of  employees.  For  ex- 
ample, if  an  employer  has  11  employees, 
only  9  must  have  coverage  available  if  the 
employer  is  to  meet  the  eligibility  test. 
While  this  rule  is  applicable  to  all  employ- 
ers, it  is  most  likely  to  benefit  small  em- 
ployers. 

The  bill  clarifies  that  for  testing  under 
section  89,  a  small  employer  may  use  aver- 
age premium  cost  even  if  the  employer's 
premium  is  calculated  on  an  individually 
rated  basis.  This  rule  is  not  intended  to 
create  any  inference  with  respect  to  wheth- 
er such  cost  method  is  permissible  under 
the  health  care  continuation  rules. 

Finally,  for  employers  with  20  or  fewer 
employees,  the  written  plan  requirement 
under  the  qualification  rules  may  be  satis- 
fied by  the  insurance  contract  that  is  cur- 
rently in  effect  relating  to  the  coverage  pro- 
vided by  the  employer. 

PART-TIME  EMPLOYEES 

Under  the  bill,  employees  who  normally 
work  less  than  25  hours  a  week  are  disre- 
garded for  purposes  of  the  nondiscrimina- 
tion tests  (compared  with  17.5  hours  under 
present  law).  In  addition,  the  employee  pre- 
mium and  the  employer-provided  coverage 
may  be  proportionately  adjusted  for  less 
than  full-time  employees.  Under  this  rule, 
the  maximum  employee  contribution  limita- 
tion is  increased  to  60  percent  for  employees 
normally  working  between  25  and  30  hours 
per  week.  Further,  for  purposes  of  the  bene- 
fits test,  the  employee  is  treated  as  contrib- 
uting only  40  percent  of  the  total  cost  of  the 
plan  despite  the  higher  contribution  level. 
This  rule  permits  a  part-time  employee  to 
be  treated  the  same  as  a  full-time  employee, 
even  though  the  part-time  employee  pays 
more  for  the  same  coverage  and  so  receives 
a  lower  employer-paid  benefit. 


LEASED  EMPLOYEES 

Under  the  bill,  the  present  law  historically 
performed  test  is  repealed  and  replaced 
with  a  new  rule  defining  who  must  be  con- 
sidered a  lease  employee.  The  proposed  reg- 
ulations under  section  414(n>  are  overly 
broad.  Therefore,  they  are  not  valid  to  the 
extent  they  relate  to  the  historically  per- 
formed test  under  present  law. 

Under  the  bill,  an  individual  will  not  be 
considered  a  lease  employee  unless  the  indi- 
vidual is  under  the  control  of  the  recipient 
organization.  To  the  extent  such  individuals 
are  not  common-law  employees,  the  bill 
clarifies  present  law  in  that  support  staff  of 
professionals  continue  to  be  treated  as 
leased  employees. 

Under  the  bill,  fjcrsons  who  perform  inci- 
dental services  under  certain  arrangements 
are  not  leased  employees.  This  rule  does  not 
extend  to  the  operation  (including  supervi- 
sion over  such  operation)  of  the  goods, 
equipment  or  completed  facility  that  is  the 
subject  of  such  arrangement. 

UNION  EMPLOYEES 

The  bill  provides  that  plans  maintained 
pursuant  to  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ments are  tested  separately  with  respect  to 
employees  covered  by  the  agreement.  The 
separate  testing  rule  applies  on  a  bargaining 
unit  by  bargaining  unit  basis.  In  addition, 
multiemployer  plans  are  exempted  from  the 
nondiscrimination  rules  of  section  89.  Final- 
ly, employees  that  are  covered  under  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act  are  excluded  employees  for 
purposes  of  the  nondiscrimination  rules. 

FORMER  EMPLOYEES 

As  under  present  law.  the  nondiscrimina- 
tion tests  are  applied  separately  to  former 
employees  of  the  employer.  The  bill  delays 
the  application  of  section  89  to  former  em- 
ployees for  one  year,  to  1990.  Further,  em- 
ployees who  separate  from  service  prior  to 
this  effective  date  are  not  considered  for 
purposes  of  testing.  In  addition,  the  bill  pro- 
vides that  in  determining  whether  former 
employees  meet  the  nondiscrimination  re- 
quirements, the  employer  may  consider  only 
those  employees  that  meet  certain  reasona- 
ble eligibility  requirements  relating  to  age 
or  service.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
impose  restrictions  on  instances  where  age 
or  service  requirements  are  not  reasonable 
and  may  allow  other  eligibility  criteria  to  be 
imposed  by  the  employer. 

In  applying  the  nondiscrimination  tests  to 
former  employees,  the  mandatory  employee 
contribution  limits  do  not  apply.  Thus,  as 
long  as  90  percent  of  the  employees  in  a 
class  of  such  former  employees  are  eligible 
for  a  core  health  plan  on  the  same  terms, 
that  plan  may  be  a  qualified  core  health 
plan  without  regard  to  whether  it  meets  the 
limitation  on  employee  contributions. 

INDIVIDUALS  PARTICIPATING  IN  CERTAIN 
GOVERNMENT-SPONSORED  PROGRAMS 

Under  the  bill,  certain  individuals  are  ex- 
cluded for  purposes  of  determining  whether 
the  employer  meets  the  nondiscrimination 
tests.  In  addition  to  part-time  employees, 
other  individuals  are  excluded  from  testing. 
Excluded  employees  include  employees  with 
less  than  6  months  of  service,  seasonal  em- 
ployees, non-resident  aliens,  and  students. 

A  series  of  new  exclusions  are  added  to 
the  statute.  These  individuals  include  senior 
citizens  employed  pursuant  to  Title  V  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act  or  under  the  Environ- 
mental Programs  Assistance  Act  of  1984. 
Students  under  certain  programs  qualified 
under  Title  VIII  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965,  and  certain  disabled  individuals 
are  also  excluded  employees.  The  Secretary 


is  authorized  to  designate  certain  additional 
classes  of  individuals  as  excludable  employ- 
ees if  treatment  of  such  individuals  as  em- 
ployees if  treatment  of  such  individuals  as 
employees  is  inappropriate  in  light  of  the 
policy  purpose  underlying  the  Federal  or 
state  program  authorizing  or  encouraging 
such  participation  and  the  nondiscrimina- 
tion rules.  Finally,  inmates  in  state,  local  or 
Federal  correctional  facilities  are  excluded 
employees.  This  rule  is  not  intended  to 
create  any  inference  with  regard  to  the  ap- 
propriate treatment  of  such  individuals  as 
employees  under  other  provisions  of  the 
Code. 

Under  present  law,  if  the  employer  pro- 
vides coverage  to  an  otherwise  excluded  em- 
ployee, the  employer  may  test  all  excluded 
employees  of  that  class  separately  from 
other  employees.  The  bill  modifies  this  rule 
and  allows  the  employer  to  disregard  ex- 
cluded employees  that  receive  coverage.  A 
similar  rule  applies  to  all  classes  of  excluded 
employees,  except  those  employees  that  are 
excluded  because  they  have  not  yet  met  the 
6  month  service  requirement.  Present  law 
continues  to  apply  to  these  employees. 

DEFINITION  OF  HIGHLY  COMPENSATED 
EMPLOYEE 

The  bill  amends  the  definition  of  who  con- 
stitutes a  highly  compensated  employee  for 
purposes  of  section  89.  Under  present  law, 
officers  with  compensation  over  $45,000  (in- 
dexed) are  highly  compensated  employees. 
However,  an  employer  will  always  have  at 
least  one  highly  compensated  officer  regard- 
less of  that  officer's  compensation.  Under 
the  bill,  only  officers  with  compensation  in 
excess  of  the  $50,000  limitation  (indexed  to 
$54,480  of  1989)  that  is  otherwise  applicable 
for  determination  who  are  highly  compen- 
sated employees  must  be  considered  highly 
compensated  employees.  This  rule  will  bene- 
fit employers  who.  but  for  the  present-law 
rule,  would  have  no  highly  compensated  em- 
ployees. These  employers  include  many  mu- 
nicipalities and  tax-exempt  organizations. 

In  addition,  the  bill  requires  that  begin- 
ning in  1990.  the  compensation  levels  speci- 
fied in  the  definition  of  highly  compensated 
employees  will  be  rounded  to  the  nearest 
$1,000. 

CAFETERIA  PLANS 

The  bill  provides  special  rules  for  the 
treatment  of  salary  reduction  contributions. 
For  purposes  of  the  eligibility  test,  the  gen- 
eral rule  is  that  salary  reduction  contribu- 
tions are  employee  contributions.  Thus,  a 
plan  does  not  meet  the  eligibility  test  to  the 
extent  that  such  contributions  (and  other 
employee  contributions)  exceed  the  40-per- 
cent limitation  on  employee  contributions. 

For  purposes  of  both  the  eligibility  and 
benefits  tests,  certain  salary  reduction  con- 
tributions are  treated  as  an  employer-pro- 
vided benefit.  These  salary  reduction 
amounts  are  those  that  are  available  to  the 
employee  only  to  the  extent  that:  (1)  the 
employee  certifies  to  the  employer  that  he 
or  she  has  coverage  elsewhere,  either 
through  another  employer  or  the  employer 
of  a  spouse  or  dependent:  (2)  the  employee 
does  not  elect  any  core  health  plan  main- 
tained by  the  employer:  and  (3)  such 
amount  is  available  in  cash  to  the  employee. 
These  salary  reduction  amounts  are  consid- 
ered employer-provided  in  determining 
whether  the  plan  meets  the  eligibility  test. 
They  are  also  treated  as  employer-provided 
in  determining  the  employer-provided  por- 
tion of  the  qualified  care  health  plan  that  is 
multiplied  by  1.33  to  determine  the  benefits 
limitation  under-the  benefits  test  (but  only 
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to  the  extent  that  such  amounts  relate  to 
the  plan  in  question). 

In  determining  the  employer-provided 
portion  of  the  qualified  core  health  plan 
that  is  multiplied  by  1.33  to  determine  the 
benefits  limitation  under  the  benefits  test, 
certain  salary  reduction  amounts  other  than 
thpse  amounts  described  in  the  preceding 
paragraph  may  also  be  considered  (to  the 
extent  that  such  amounts  relate  to  the  plan 
in  question).  These  additional  salary  reduc- 
tion contributions  are  treated  as  employer- 
provided  to  the  extent  they  do  not  exceed 
the  employer-provided  premium  relating  to 
such  plan,  excluding  all  salary  reduction 
contributions. 

For  purposes  of  determining  the  employ- 
er-provided coverage  provided  to  the  highly 
compensated  employees,  all  salary  reduction 
contributions  are  considered  employer-pro- 
vided. 

The  treatment  of  salary  reduction  contri- 
butions under  the  bill  is  illustrated  by  the 
following  example.  A  plan  has  a  total  cost  of 
$1,500  and  a  required  employee  contribution 
of  $400,  paid  through  a  salary  reduction 
agreement.  Under  the  plan,  if  an  employee 
has  other  core  health  coverage  and  elects  no 
health  coverage,  the  employer  will  pay  the 
employee  $300.  Thus,  there  are  $700  of 
salary  reduction  contributions  under  the 
plan.  Assuming  that  this  plan  is  available  to 
90  percent  of  the  employees,  the  plan  will 
meet  the  eligibility  test.  This  is  because  the 
required  employee  contributions  ($400)  are 
less  than  40  percent  of  the  total  cost  of  the 
plan  ($1,500).  The  employer-provided  por- 
tion of  the  plan  for  purposes  of  multiplying 
by  1.33  under  the  benefits  test  is  $1,500. 
This  amount  is  composed  of  the  $800  of  em- 
ployer-provided contributions  (excluding 
salary  reduction).  $300  of  salary  reduction 
that  is  given  preferential  treatment  under 
the  special  rule  described  above,  and  the  re- 
maining salary  reduction  under  the  plan 
($400).  The  $400  is  treated  as  employer-pro- 
vided because  it  does  not  exceed  the  $800  In 
nonsalary  reduction  under  the  plan.  Thus, 
the  benefits  limiUtion  for  the  highly  com- 
pensated employees  is  $1,995  ($1,500x1.33). 

GROUP-TERM  LIFE  INSURANCE 

Under  present  law,  group-term  life  insur- 
ance plans  are  subject  to  the  section  89  non- 
discrimination rules.  To  further  simplify 
section  89,  the  bill  provides  that  the  nondis- 
crimination rules  in  effect  prior  to  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1986  apply  to  group-term  life 
insurance  for  years  beginning  in  1989  (sec. 
79(d)). 

For  years  beginning  after  December  31, 
1989,  the  bill  makes  certain  conforming 
changes  to  the  pre-Tax  Reform  Act  rules  to 
take  into  account  changes  in  the  law.  First, 
the  rules  are  modified  in  order  to  compare 
highly  and  nonhighly  compensated  employ- 
ees rather  than  key  employees  and  all  other 
employees.  Second,  section  79  will  include 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  rule  that  group-term 
life  Insurance  is  discriminatory  to  the 
extent  it  takes  into  account  compensation  in 
excess  of  $200,000  in  determining  a  multiple 
of  compensation  benefits  under  a  plan. 

Under  the  bill,  accidental  death  and  dis- 
memberment plans  (AD&D)  are  treated  as 
group-term  life  insurance  plans  solely  for 
purposes  of  nondiscrimination  testing. 
Thus,  a  death  l)enefit  under  an  AD&D  plan 
that  is  based  on  a  uniform  multiple  of  com- 
pensation (not  in  excess  of  the  $200,000  lim- 
itation) is  not  discriminatory  solely  because 
of  the  use  of  such  multiple. 

DEPENDENT  CARE  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS 

Under  the  bill,  section  89  does  not  apply 
to  dependent  care  assistance  programs.  For 


plan  years  beginning  in  1989,  the  nondis- 
crimination rules  under  section  129(d)  are 
applicable  to  such  plans  and  are  modified  in 
two  respects.  First,  if  a  plan  fails  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  section  129(d).  only 
highly  compensated  employees  must  include 
benefits  under  the  program  in  gross  .income. 
Second,  if  a  dependent  care  assistance  pro- 
gram fails  the  55-percent  benefits  test  con- 
tained in  section  129(d)(7),  then  the  highly 
compensated  employee  must  include  in 
gross  income  only  that  amount  of  benefit  in 
excess  of  that  level  of  benefit  that  would 
meet  the  benefits  test. 

ELECTION  NOT  TO  TEST 

Under  the  bill,  as  under  present  law,  an 
employer  may  elect  to  forego  testing  and  in- 
stead include  the  employer  premium  for 
health  coverage  as  taxable  income  on  the 
W-2  of  highly  compensated  employees. 

QUALIFICATION  RULES 

In  general 

An  employer's  fringe  benefit  plans  are  re- 
quired to  meet  certain  minimum  standards. 
These  standards  require  that  a  plan  be  in 
writing,  employees  be  notified  of  plan  provi- 
sions, the  plan  be  maintained  for  the  exclu- 
sive benefit  of  employees,  the  plan  be  legal- 
ly enforceable,  and  that  the  plan  is  intended 
to  be  maintained  for  an  indefinite  period  of 
time  (the  permanence  requirement).  Under 
present  law,  if  an  employer's  plan  does  not 
satisfy  the  qualification  requirements,  then 
all  employees  must  include  in  income  the 
value  of  benefits  (e.g.,  reimbursements  for 
health  care)  received  under  the  plan. 

The  bill  replaces  the  present-law  sanction 
for  failure  to  satisfy  the  qualification  rules 
with  an  excise  tax  on  the  employer  and 
makes  certain  modifications  to  the  qualifi- 
cation standards.  Under  the  bill,  the  qualifi- 
cation rules  no  longer  apply  to  any  plan  the 
benefits  under  which  are  excludable  under 
section  132.  Thus,  the  qualification  require- 
ments do  not  apply  to  no-additional-cost 
services,  qualified  employee  discounts  or 
employer-provided  eating  facilities.  As 
under  present  law.  an  employer's  failure  to 
meet  the  qualification  requirements  does 
not,  in  and  of  itself,  create  a  private  right  of 
action  on  behalf  of  employees,  nor  does  it 
create  any  inference  that  such  a  right  of 
action  may  exist. 

As  part  of  the  modifications  to  the  sanc- 
tion for  failure  to  satisfy  the  qualification 
rules,  the  bill  removes  the  rules  from  sec- 
tion 89  and  adds  the  rules  to  new  Code  sec- 
tion 4980C.  As  is  the  case  generally  under 
the  bill,  it  is  intended  that  legislative  histo- 
ry and  guidance  by  the  Secretary  relating  to 
the  qualification  rules  under  present  law 
continue  to  apply  to  the  rules  as  modified 
by  the  bill,  except  to  the  extent  inconsistent 
with  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 

For  example,  as  under  present  law.  a  plan 
generally  meets  the  permanence  require- 
ment if  the  plan  provides  coverage  for  a 
continuous  12-month  period.  If  the  plan  is 
in  effect  for  less  than  12  months,  the  em- 
ployer generally  will  not  violate  the  perma- 
nence requirement  upon  a  showing  of  a  sub- 
stantial independent  business  reason  for  the 
modification  or  termination  of  the  plan. 
Similarly,  the  notice  requirement  is  met  if  a 
third  party,  such  as  an  insurance  company, 
provides  notice  to  the  employees  of  the 
plan. 

The  bill  modifies  the  exclusive  benefit  re- 
quirement. This  requirement  is  not  violated 
merely  because  nonemployees  or  other  Indi- 
viduals without  a  service  nexus  to  the  em- 
ployer are  covered  under  the  plan  on  an 
after-tax  basis.  As  under  present  law.  the 


exclusive  benefit  rule  is  not  intended  to 
override  other  provisions  with  respect  to 
who  may  be  covered  under  a  plan  (e.g..  rules 
relating  to  section  125  and  section  501(c)(9). 

Sanction  for  failure  to  comply 
The  present  law  sanction  for  failure  to 
satisfy  the  qualification  rules  may  penalize 
employees  who  have  no  control  over  the 
failure  to  satisfy  the  rules.  Thus,  the  bill  re- 
places the  present-law  sanction  with  an 
excise  tax  on  the  employer. 

Under  the  bill,  no  penalty  applies  with  re- 
spect to  a  failure  to  satisfy  the  qualification 
rules  if  the  employer  corrects  the  failure  to 
comply  within  6  months  of  the  date  the  em- 
ployer knew  or  should  have  known  of  such 
failure.  If  the  employer  does  not  correct  the 
failure  within  this  6-month  period,  then  an 
excise  tax  is  imposed.  The  excise  tax  is 
equal  to  34  percent  of  the  costs  paid  or  in- 
curred by  the  employer  for  coverage  under 
the  plan  that  relates  to  the  failure.  In  the 
event  of  a  willful  failure  to  comply  with  the 
qualification  requirements,  the  tax  is  im- 
posed from  the  date  of  the  failure  without 
regard  to  any  subsequent  correction.  Under 
the  bill,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  waive 
the  excise  tax  in  whole  or  in  part  if  the  fail- 
ure is  not  due  to  willful  neglect  and  to  the 
extent  the  payment  of  the  tax  would  be  ex- 
cessive relative  to  the  failure  involved.  In 
the  event  the  failure  relates  to  a  multiem- 
ployer plan,  the  excise  tax  is  imposed  on  the 
plan. 

GOOD  FAITH  COMPLIANCE 

The  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986  directed  the 
Secretary  to  issue  guidance  on  certain  em- 
ployee benefit  provisions  added  by  the  Act. 
including  section  89.  Under  present  law. 
until  the  Secretary  issues  guidance  on 
which  taxpayers  may  rely  with  respect  to 
such  provisions,  an  employer's  compliance 
with  its  reasonable  interpretation  of  the 
provisions,  based  on  the  statute  and  its  leg- 
islative history,  if  made  in  good  faith,  con- 
stitutes compliance  with  the  provision.  The 
bill  applies  this  good  faith  compliance 
standard  to  the  provisions  of  the  bill.  This 
good  faith  standard  applies,  for  example,  to 
the  rules  relating  to  separate  lines  of  busi- 
ness and  the  new  definition  of  leased  em- 
ployee under  the  bill. 

The  bill  also  provides  that,  with  respect  to 
lines  of  business  that  do  not  meet  the  guid- 
ance issued  by  the  Secretary,  the  good  faith 
standard  applies  to  the  determination  of 
whether  lines  of  business  are  separate  under 
section  414(r)(2)(C)  until  the  Secretary 
begins  issuing  rulings  relating  to  lines  of 
business. 

Except  where  directly  inconsistent  with 
the  provisions  of  the  bill,  prior  legislative 
history  relating  to  any  provision  amended 
by  the  bill  (including  the  rules  of  section  89) 
and  guidance  issued  by  the  SecreUry  pursu- 
ant to  any  such  provision,  continue,  in 
effect. 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

The  new  discrimination  rules  relating  to 
section  89  are  generally  effective  for  plan 
years  beginning  in  1990.  The  employer  is 
permitted  an  election  to  use  present  law 
with  respect  to  iU  plan  for  1990  and  1991. 
This  election  relates  to  all  plans  of  the  em- 
ployer and  may  be  msule  on  an  annual  basis. 
The  employer  may  also  elect  to  use  present 
law  to  test  its  dependent  care  assistance  pro- 
grams under  section  89  for  1990  and  1991. 
Whether  or  not  the  employer  makes  such 
election,  the  changes  under  the  bill  that 
relate  to  part-time  employees  apply. 
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Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  an  original  cosponsor  of 
the  legislation  being  introduced  by 
Senator  Bemtsen  to  reform  section  89 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

Our  tax  law  is  written  to  give  a  tax 
deduction  to  employers  for  providing 
health  benefit  plans.  This  is  a  worthy 
public  ix>licy,  and  one  that  I  strongly 
support.  However,  our  tax  law  should 
not  provide  a  tax  deduction  for  health 
benefit  plans  that  are  not  available  to 
all  levels  of  employees  in  a  company. 

Section  89  was  Included  in  the  1986 
Tax  Reform  Act  to  end  discrimination 
in  regutl  to  health  benefit  plans.  If  a 
plan  is  discriminatory  then  it  does  not 
get  a  tax  break.,  and  those  benefici- 
aries of  the  plan  will  be  taxed  accord- 
ingly. I  supported  this  concept  then 
and  I  still  do.  Since  the  enactment  of 
the  Tax  Reform  Act,  the  rules  have 
been  promulgated  to  implement  sec- 
tion 89. 

It  is  now  apparent  that  these  rules 
are  so  complex  and  so  incomprehensi- 
ble that  many  businessmen  will  not  be 
able  to  comply.  Already,  some  busi- 
nesses have  dropped  benefit  plan  cov- 
erage rather  than  attempt  to  comply 
with  the  complexities  of  the  section  89 
rules,  thus  hurting  innocent  employ- 
ees. 

I  have  heard  from  a  great  many 
West  Virginians  on  this  issue.  I  under- 
stand the  problems  that  have  been  en- 
gendered by  section  89  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code,  and  I  believe  that 
these  are  very  serious  problems,  and 
that  they  must  be  addressed. 

On  April  12  the  Senate  adopted  a 
sense-of-the-Senate  resolution,  by  a 
vote  of  98  to  zero,  that  requests  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  adopt 
and  send  to  the  Senate  legislation  to 
repeal  or  to  modify  section  89. 

The  administration  has  already  an- 
nounced that  the  implementation  of 
section  89  will  be  delayed  until  Octo- 
ber 1,  1989,  to  allow  the  Congress  to 
address  this  issue. 

Furthermore,  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  recognized  the  importance 
of  this  issue  to  many  Senators,  and  on 
May  9.  the  committee  held  a  hearing 
to  explore  the  problems  with  the  sec- 
tion 89  rules  and  to  develop  a  specific 
proposal  to  amend  section  89. 

Today,  Senator  Behtsen  is  introduc- 
ing legi^tion  to  rectify  the  problems 
engendered  by  the  section  89  rules. 
This  bill  will  delay  any  implementa- 
tion of  section  89  untU  January  1, 
1990.  repeal  the  current  section  89 
rules,  and  replace  the  current  rules 
with  a  simple  design  based  test.  As 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee. Senator  Bemtseh  has  also  an- 
nounced that  he  plans  to  have  the 
coounittee  begin  its  markup  of  this  bill 
on  June  15.  which  is  Thursday  of  next 
week. 

Again,  I  certainly  agree  that  the  cur- 
rent section  89  rules  are  onerous,  and 
wlU  add  substantial  costs  to  businesses 


in  order  for  them  to  comply.  Some- 
thing has  to  be  done.  I  strongly  sup- 
port this  legislation  and  I  am  pleased 
that  the  committee  will  begin  working 
on  this  in  such  an  expeditious  manner. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  on  Sena- 
tor Bentsen's  bill  to  simplify  section 
89.  When  section  89  was  enacted  as 
part  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986.  it 
was  designed  to  ensure  employers  do 
not  discriminate  against  the  average 
worker  in  providing  health  benefits.  I 
believe  in  this  goal  and  believe  that 
rules  are  needed  to  enforce  this  goal. 

Section  89  was  not  perfect.  Many 
Oregon  businesses  told  me  that  It  was 
too  complicated  and  needed  to  be  sim- 
plified to  make  it  workable.  The  bill 
being  introduced  today  simplifies 
many  of  the  rules  which  were  the 
most  troublesome  for  employers. 

I  have  been  particularly  concerned 
about  section  89's  effect  on  small 
mom-and-pop  businesses.  The  bill  in- 
troduced today  contains  many  provi- 
sions to  assist  small  businesses  in  com- 
plying with  the  law.  For  example,  the 
new  design  based  nondiscrimination 
test  permits  a  small  business  owner  to 
purchase  health  insurance  and  know 
immediately  that  the  health  plan  com- 
plies with  the  section  89  rules. 

The  bill  also  addresses  small  busi- 
ness concerns  by  permitting  employers 
to  exclude  from  testing  employees  who 
work  less  than  30  hours  per  week  in 
1990,  27.5  hours  in  1991.  and  25  hours 
per  week  thereafter.  In  addition,  em- 
ployees working  less  than  6  months 
per  year,  and  medically  uninsurable 
employees,  can  be  excluded  from  test- 
ing. All  of  these  exclusions  recognize 
the  problems  small  businesses,  such  as 
Oregon  fruit  growers,  have  in  purchas- 
ing group  health  insurance  for  a  small 
number  of  employees  and  greatly  ease 
their  compliance  burden. 

The  bill  eases  the  rules  which  limit- 
ed the  flexibility  employees  had  in 
choosing  health  benefits  in  a  cafeteria 
plan.  This  addresses  concerns  of  em- 
ployers, such  as  Oregon  high-tech 
businesses,  who  permit  employees  to 
tailor  their  health  coverage  to  meet 
their  individual  needs. 

Finally,  the  bill  corrects  many  of  the 
problems  State  and  local  governments 
had  with  complying  under  the  current 
section  89  rules.  These  changes  are  es- 
pecially helpful  for  the  many  small 
municipalities  in  Oregon. 

I  believe  the  changes  made  by  this 
bill  will  greatly  simplify  section  89 
while  still  achieving  the  goal  of  fair- 
ness in  the  health  benefit  area. 


By  Mr.  PRYOR  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  RiEGLE,  Mr.  Heinz.  Mr. 
MoTNiHAN.  Mr.  Levin,  Mr. 
Bradley.  Mr.  Glenn.  Mr.  Simp- 
son. Mr.  Shelby,  Mr.  Burdick. 
Mrs.  Kassebaum.  Mr.  Reid,  and 
Mr.  Cohen): 


S.  1130.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  II  and 
XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  im- 
prove supervision  of  representative 
payees  on  behalf  of  beneficiaries 
under  those  programs;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

REPRBSENTATIVZ  PAYEE  ABUSE  PREVENTION  ACT 
OP  1S89 

•  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Aging,  I  am  pleased  to  intro- 
duce the  Representative  Payee  Abuse 
Prevention  Act  of  1989.  This  legisla- 
tion would  help  safeguard  the  elderly 
and  others  from  financial  abuse  by 
those  appointed  by  the  Social  Security 
Administration  [SSA]  to  manage  their 
benefits.  Joining  me  as  cosponsors  are 
the  committee's  ranking  minority 
member.  Senator  Heinz,  and  fellow 
committee  members.  Senators  Brad- 
ley, Glenn,  Simpson,  Shelby,  Bur- 
dick, Kassebaum,  Reid,  and  Cohen.  I 
am  also  delighted  that  Senators 
RiEGLE,  Moynihan,  and  Levin  are  co- 
sponsoring  this  bill. 

AGING  COMMITTEE  HEARING 

Earlier  today,  the  Special  Commit- 
tee on  Aging  held  a  hearing  to  exam- 
ine ways  to  protect  those  who  are  to 
frail,  too  sick,  or  too  young  to  receive 
their  own  Social  Security  or  Supple- 
mental Security  Income  [SSIl  bene- 
fits. We  heard  alarming  tales  of  inad- 
equate supervision  leading  to  abuses  of 
beneficiaries.  The  committee  consid- 
ered ways  to  protect  these  vulnerable 
Americans  from  being  financially  ex- 
ploited by  payees.  At  present,  billions 
of  dollars  of  benefits  are  handled  by 
representative  payees  for  4.8  million 
beneficiaries. 

Among  today's  witnesses  was  Mary 
Miller  of  Marvell,  AR.  Ms.  MUler  trav- 
eled to  Washington,  DC,  to  tell  com- 
mittee members  about  how  she  suf- 
fered at  the  hands  of  her  representa- 
tive payee.  Her  payee  refused  to 
answer  questions  about  her  benefits  or 
to  allow  her  to  purchase  basic  necessi- 
ties. Another  witness  from  Arkansas, 
Audrey  Madyun,  described  how  a  men- 
tally disabled  couple  who  had  recently 
left  a  residential  institution  pleaded 
with  those  they  met  on  the  street  to 
serve  as  their  payee.  Not  surprisingly, 
before  long  a  stranger  agreed,  and 
soon  after  stole  their  benefits.  De- 
prived of  benefits,  the  couple  become 
homeless  and  were  forced  to  beg  for 
food. 

S.  1130 

I  have  worked  with  my  colleagues. 
SSA.  legal  service  attorneys,  and 
others  in  developing  S.  1130.  The  bill 
would  ensure  proper  screening  and 
monitoring  of  payee  applicants. 

The  bill  also  requires  that  benefici- 
aries be  informed  of  a  decision  to  ap- 
point a  payee,  ensures  they  receive 
their  benefits,  and  assists  them  in  re- 
covering misused  funds.  Unlicensed 
board  and  care  operators  and  others 
whose  Interest  may  conflict  with  the 
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beneficiary  would  be  barred  from  serv- 
ing as  payees.  Finally,  the  bill  requires 
SSA  to  set  up  stronger  accounting  pro- 
cedures for  high-risk  representative 
payees,  and  encourages  SSA  to  help 
people  find  a  suitable  payee.  I  will  also 
join  with  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  RiEGLEl,  to  introduce  legislation 
promoting  the  growth  of  representa- 
tive payee  services  among  nonprofit 
social  service  agencies. 

I  believe  we  can  enact  the  bill  during 
this  Congress,  and  I  will  work  toward 
that  end.  I  will  also  vigorously  oppose 
further  staff  reductions  at  SSA,  so 
that  these  reforms  can  be  carried  out 
properly. 

ssa's  representative  payee  program 

Under  SSA's  Representative  Payee 
Program,  an  individual  other  than  the 
beneficiary  is  appointed  to  handle 
checks  from  Social  Security  and  the 
Supplemental  Security  Income  Pro- 
gram [SSI]  when  the  beneficiary  is 
too  disabled,  or  otherwise  unable  to 
manage  their  own  finances. 

Too  often,  the  life  of  a  Social  Securi- 
ty beneficiary  must  be  lost  or  threat- 
ened before  dangerous  problems  are 
fully  exposed.  Earlier  this  year,  the 
Aging  Committee  heard  evidence  of 
such  problems  in  many  of  our  Nation's 
board  and  care  homes. 

A  tragedy  caused  Congress  to  take  a 
hard  look  at  SSA's  Representative 
Payee  Program  last  September.  At 
that  time,  police  in  Sacramento,  CA, 
discovered  eight  bodies  in  the  back- 
yard of  a  Mrs.  Dorothy  Puente,  a  land- 
lady who  had  previously  been  convict- 
ed of  30  counts  of  Social  Security 
fraud. 

People  with  such  convictions  are 
currently  prohibited  from  serving  as 
payees.  Despite  this,  SSA  appointed 
her  to  receive  checks  for  one  of  the 
victims  who  was  murdered.  How  could 
this  happen?  Perhaps  because  SSA 
does  little  to  screen  or  monitor  repre- 
sentative payees.  Someone  like  Mrs. 
Puente  could  probably  walk  into  most 
any  Social  Security  office  today  and 
sign  up  to  be  one. 

SSA  had  given  up  monitoring  repre- 
sentative payees  until  a  Federal  court 
ordered  them  to  in  1984.  Since  then, 
all  payees  are  only  sent  a  simple  form 
once  a  year  with  broad  questions.  No 
documentation  is  required.  Only  if 
someone  complains  or  a  blatant  dis- 
crepancy shows  up  are  any  further  in- 
quiries made.  Typically,  a  payee  is 
asked  over  the  phone  to  explain  any 
omissions  or  inconsistencies— the 
honor  system  approach. 

Although  each  Social  Security  office 
has  access  to  records  of  virtually  all 
Americans,  only  recently  has  SSA 
begun  to  verify  the  identification  of  a 
payee  applicant.  By  way  of  back- 
ground checks,  SSA  has  begxin  asking 
if  the  payee  applicant  has  a  criminal 
record.  I  have  trouble  believing  Mrs. 
Puente  would  adhere  to  the  honor 
system. 


Consider  for  a  moment  how  ripe  the 
system  is  for  abuse;  an  average  month- 
ly Social  Security  check  nms  about 
$560.  0"er  a  year's  time,  this  equals 
about  $r.700.  For  payees  taking  in 
many  checks,  the  amount  increases 
proportionately.  Ten  beneficiaries 
equals  $67,000,  20  beneficiaries  equals 
$134,000,  and  so  on.  Often,  such 
payees,  like  board  and  care  operators, 
are  not  related  to  the  beneficiaries 
they  serve.  In  fact,  over  900,000  bene- 
ficiaries have  payees  who  are  not  rela- 
tives. 

When  back  benefits  are  due,  a  check 
for  thousands  of  dollars  may  be  at 
stake.  In  some  cases,  the  beneficiaries 
are  deprived  of  a  means  of  support  for 
a  long  time,  and  grow  desperate.  When 
told  that  they  need  a  payee  to  get  ben- 
efits, those  without  family  nearby 
have  turned  to  an  acquaintance,  a  bar- 
tender, or  even  a  stranger.  Unfortu- 
nately, even  when  an  old  friend  Is 
chosen,  the  temptation  to  misuse  the 
beneficiary's  lump-sum  benefits  can  be 
too  great  to  resist. 

How  many  beneficiaries  are  victim- 
ized by  their  payees?  We  really  don't 
know.  SSA  conducted  a  very  limited 
study  In  1983,  excluding  the  SSI  Pro- 
gram, which  found  problems  In  about 
20  percent  of  the  cases.  These  prob- 
lems ranged  from  a  lack  of  documenta- 
tion about  expenditures,  to  a  total  lack 
of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  payee,  to 
cases  of  outright  misuse  of  benefits. 
The  aging  Committee  hearing  today 
demonstrated  widespread  problems 
that  we  must  address.  In  addition,  at  a 
March  hearing  of  the  House  Social  Se- 
curity Subcommittee,  numerous  wit- 
nesses testified  about  the  prevalence 
of  financial  abuse  within  the  Repre- 
sentative Payee  Program. 

SSA  has  pages  and  pages  of  regula- 
tions devoted  to  preventing  some  of 
the  problems  I  have  described.  But  In 
practice,  the  Agency  falls  to  carry 
them  out.  SSA  has  not  made  the  pro- 
gram a  priority,  and  deep  cutbacks  in 
staff  at  Social  Security  offices  have  let 
too  many  beneficiaries  fall  prey  to  un- 
scrupulous payees. 

I  believe  that  Congress  must  enact  S. 
1130  to  demonstrate  that  we  are  com- 
mitted to  protecting  our  elderly  and 
disabled  citizens,  and  to  encourage 
SSA  to  devote  the  resources  to  this 
program  that  It  deserves. 

Almost  a  year  ago  to  the  day,  the 
late  Senator  Claude  Pepper  spoke 
these  words:  "•  •  •  when  you  go  home 
tonight  and  you  close  your  eyes  and 
you  sleep  and  you  ask  'What  have  I 
done  today  to  lighten  the  burden  of 
those  who  suffer?'  as  least  you  could 
say,  I  helped  a  little  bit  today;"  I  hope 
soon  that  we  In  Congress  can  say  this 
about  the  Representative  Payee  Pro- 
gram. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  sum- 
mary of  S.  1130  and  the  text  of  the  bill 
be  inserted  In  the  Record.* 


There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1130 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United   States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Representa- 
tive Payee  Abuse  Prevention  Act  of  1989. " 

SEC.  2.  screening  AND  INVESTIGATION  OF  REPRE- 
SENTATIVE PAYEES. 

(a)  Authority  por  Certification  op  Pay- 
ment TO  Representative  Payee.— 

(1)  Amendment  reiating  to  oasdi.— Sec- 
tion 205(j)(l)  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  (42 
U.S.C.  405(j)(l),  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Representative  Payees 
"(jKl)  Upon  a  written  determination  by 
the  Secretary  that  the  interest  of  any  bene- 
ficiary under  this  title  would  be  served 
thereby,  certification  of  payment  may  be 
made,  regardless  of  the  legal  competency  or 
incompetency  of  the  beneficiary  entitled 
thereto,  either  for  direct  payment  to  the 
beneficiary,  or  for  his  or  her  use  and  benefit 
to  another  person  (hereafter  referred  to  as 
the  beneficiary's  "representative  payee") 
with  respect  to  whom  the  requirements  of 
paragraph  (2)  have  been  met." 

(2)  Amendment  relating  to  ssi.  —Section 
1631(a)(2)(A)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
1383(a)(2)(A)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)(A)  Payments  of  the  benefit  of  any  in- 
dividual may  be  made  to  any  such  Individual 
or  to  his  eligible  spouse  (if  any)  or  partly  to 
each.  Upon  written  determination  by  the 
Secretary  that  the  interest  of  such  individ- 
ual would  be  served  thereby,  or  in  the  case 
of  any  individual  (including  an  eligible 
spouse)  referred  to  in  section  1611(e)(3)(A), 
such  payments  shall  be  made  to  another 
person  (hereafter  referred  to  as  such  indi- 
vidual's "representative  payee"),  including 
an  appropriate  public  or  private  agency, 
who  is  interested  in  or  concerned  with  the 
welfare  of  such  individual,  and  with  respect 
to  whom  the  requirements  of  subparagraph 
(A)  have  been  met. " 

(b)  Procedure  for  Investigation  of  Rep- 
resentative Payee.— 

(1)  Amendment  relating  to  oasdi.— Sec- 
tion 205(j)(2)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
405(j)(2))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)(A)(i)  Any  certification  made  under 
paragraph  (1)  for  payment  to  a  representa- 
tive payee  must  be  made  on  the  basis  of  an 
investigation,  carried  out  either  prior  to 
such  certification  or  within  forty-five  days 
after  such  certification,  and  on  the  basis  of 
substantial  evidence  that  such  certification 
is  in  the  interest  of  the  individual  entitled 
to  such  payment,  giving  priority  to  the  im- 
mediate needs  of  the  individual. 

"(ii)  The  SecreUry  shall  promulgate  regu- 
lations which  will  encourage,  where  appro- 
priate, face-to-face  contact  with  the  repre- 
sentative payee  and  the  beneficiary. 

"(B)  the  Secretary  shall  develop  and  pro- 
mulgate, through  regulations,  procedures  to 
implement  the  investigation  required  in 
paragraph  (2)(a),  including  but  not  limited 
to: 

"(1)  verification  of  the  Social  Security  ac- 
count number;  name:  address;  telephone 
number;  and  place  of  employment,  if  appli- 
cable, accepted  as  part  of  any  person's  appli- 
cation for  designation  as  a  representative 
payee,  unless  such  person's  identification 
has  already  been  established: 
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"(ii)  a  determination  insofar  as  feasible  of 
whether  any  such  applicant  has  been  con- 
victed of  a  felony  or  misdemeanor  under 
section  208.  U07(a).  1632.  1877.  or  1909  of 
this  Act.  or  convicted  of  a  felony  under  any 
other  federal  or  state  law.  to  the  extent  that 
such  determination  is  consistent  with,  and 
not  prohibited  by.  federal  and  state  laws: 
provided  that  the  Secretary  shall  retain  dis- 
cretion as  to  excluding  an  applicant  who  is  a 
spouse  of  the  beneficiary  or  a  parent  with 
custody  of  a  minor  child  or  children: 

"(iii)  a  determination,  based  on  all  exist- 
ing records  maintained  by  the  Secretary 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  of 
whether  the  services  of  such  person  as  rep- 
resentative payee  have  previously  been  ter- 
minated or  suspended  by  the  Secretary  for: 

(I)  misuse  of  the  benefits  of  the  benefici- 
ary for  whom  they  were  intended: 

(II)  conviction  of  a  violation  of  section 
208.  1107(a).  1632.  1877.  or  1909:  or 

(III)  failure  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
this  section. 

"(C)  Large  lump-sum  payments  of  retroac- 
tive benefits  shall  not  be  paid  to  new  repre- 
sentative payees,  pending  the  completion  of 
the  investigation  described  in  subparagraph 
(b).  The  Secretary  shall  develop  and  pro- 
mulgate through  regulation  procedures 
under  which  the  lump  sum  payments  will  be 
held  pending  completion  of  the  investiga- 
tion, and  allowing  for  reasonable  exceptions 
where  the  funds  are  urgently  needed  to 
meet  the  medical,  shelter,  and  other  basic 
needs  of  the  beneficiary. 

•(D)(i)  The  Secretary  shall  maintain  a 
centralized,  current  file,  which  shall  be  up- 
dated periodically  on  the  basis  of  informa- 
tion derived  pursuant  to  this  paragraph  and 
which  shall  be  in  a  form  which  will  be  read- 
ily retrievable  by  all  local  offices  of  the 
Social  Security  Administration,  of— 

"(I)  the  address  and  social  security  ac- 
count number  of  each  representative  payee 
in  receipt  of  benefit  payments  pursuant  to 
this  subsection. 

"(ID  the  address  and  social  security  ac- 
count number  of  each  beneficiary  for  whom 
each  representative  payee  is  reported  to  be 
providing  services  pursuant  to  this  subsec- 
tion, and 

"(III)  the  name,  address,  and  social  securi- 
ty account  number  of  each  person  who  has 
been  convicted  of  a  violation  of  section  208, 
1107(a),  1632.  1877.  or  1909.  or  whose  serv- 
ices have  previously  been  terminated  by  the 
Secretary  for  failure  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  this  subsection. 

"(ii)  the  Secretary  shall,  not  less  frequent- 
ly than  twice  yearly,  correlate  the  informa- 
tion described  in  clause  (i)(I)  with  the  infor- 
mation described  in  clause  (ixll)  to  deter- 
mine whether  two  or  more  individuals  de- 
scribed in  clause  (i)(II)  reside  at  the  same 
address  and  whether  benefit  payments  with 
respect  to  two  or  more  individuals  are  being 
sent  to  the  same  address.  If  the  Secretary 
determines  in  such  correlation  that  two  or 
more  such  individuals  have  or  have  had  the 
same  address  or  that  such  benefits  with  re- 
spect to  two  or  more  individuals  are  being  or 
have  been  sent  to  the  same  address,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  prominently  display  such  corre- 
lation in  the  file  referred  to  in  clause  (i)  sind 
shall,  upon  request,  transmit  such  determi- 
nation to  the  agency  or  agencies  of  each 
state  which  the  Secretary  determines  are 
primarily  responsible  for  regulating  care  fa- 
cilities operated  in  such  State,  providing  for 
child  and  adult  protective  services  in  such 
State,  long-term  care  ombudsmen  as  defined 
by  the  Older  Americans  Act.  or  Protection 
and  Advocacy  systems." 


(2)  Amendment  relating  to  ssi.— Section 
1631(a)(2)(B)  of  such  Act,  (42  U.S.C. 
1383(a)(2)(B)).  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

•(2)(B)(i)(I)  Any  certification  made  under 
paragraph  (1)  for  payment  to  a  representa- 
tive payee  must  be  made  on  the  basis  of  an 
investigation,  carried  out  either  prior  to 
such  certification  or  within  forty-five  days 
after  such  certification,  and  on  the  basis  of 
substantial  evidence  that  such  certification 
is  in  the  interest  of  the  individual  entitled 
to  such  payment,  giving  priority  to  the  im- 
mediate needs  of  the  beneficiary. 

■(II)  The  Secretary  shall  promulgate  reg- 
ulations which  will  encourage,  where  appro- 
priate, face-to-face  contact  with  the  repre- 
sentative payee  and  the  beneficiary. 

"(ii)  the  Secretary  shall  develop  and  pro- 
mulgate, through  regulations,  procedures  to 
implement  the  investigation  required  m 
paragraph  (a)(2)(A)(i).  including,  but  not 
limited  to: 

•(I)  verification  of  the  Social  Security  ac- 
count number:  name:  address:  telephone 
number:  and  place  of  employment,  if  appli- 
cable accepted  as  part  of  any  person's  appli- 
cation for  designation  as  a  representative 
payee,  unless  such  person's  identification 
has  already  been  established: 

"(ID  a  determination  insofar  as  feasible  of 
whether  any  such  applicant,  has  been  con- 
victed of  a  felony  or  misdemeanor  under 
section  208,  1107(a),  1632.  1877.  or  1909  of 
this  Act.  or  convicted  of  a  felony  under  any 
other  federal  or  state  law.  to  the  extent  that 
such  determination  is  consistent  with,  and 
not  prohibited  by.  federal  and  state  laws: 
provided  that  the  Secretary  shall  retain  dis- 
cretion as  to  excluding  an  applicant  who  is  a 
spouse  of  the  beneficiary  or  a  parent  with 
custody  of  a  minor  child  or  children: 

"(III)  a  determination,  based  on  all  exist- 
ing records  maintained  by  the  Secretary 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  of 
whether  the  services  of  such  person  as  rep- 
resentative payee  have  previously  been  ter- 
minated or  suspended  by  the  Secretary  for: 

"(aa)  misuse  of  the  benefits  of  the  benefi- 
ciary for  whom  they  were  intended: 

"(bb)  conviction  of  a  violation  of  section 
208,  1107(a),  1632,  1877,  or  1909:  or 

"(cc)  failure  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
this  section. 

"(iii)  Large  lump-sum  payments  of  retro- 
active benefits  shall  not  be  paid  to  new  rep- 
resentative payees,  pending  the  completion 
of  the  investigation  described  in  subpara- 
graph (b).  The  Secretary  shall  develop  and 
promulgate  through  regulation  procedures 
under  which  the  lump  sum  payments  will  be 
held  pending  completion  of  the  investiga- 
tion, and  allowing  for  reasonable  exceptions 
where  the  funds  are  urgently  needed  to 
meet  the  medical,  shelter,  and  other  basic 
needs  of  the  beneficiary." 

"(iv)(D  The  Secretary  shall  maintain  a 
centralized,  current  file,  which  shall  be  up- 
dated periodically  on  the  basis  of  informa- 
tion derived  pursuant  to  this  paragraph  and 
which  shall  be  in  a  form  which  will  be  read- 
ily retrievable  by  all  local  offices  of  the 
Social  Security  Administration,  of— 

"(aa)  the  address  and  social  security  ac- 
count number  of  each  representative  payee 
in  receipt  of  benefit  payments  pursuant  to 
this  subsection: 

"(bb)  the  address  and  social  security  ac- 
count number  of  each  beneficiary  for  whom 
each  representative  payee  is  reported  to  be 
providing  services  pursuant  to  this  subsec- 
tion, and 

"(cc)  the  name,  address,  and  social  securi- 
ty account  number  of  each  person  who  has 


been  convicted  of  a  violation  of  section  208, 
1107(a),  1632,  1877,  or  1909,  or  whose  serv- 
ices have  previously  been  terminated  by  the 
Secretary  for  failure  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  this  subsection. 

"(ID  The  Secretary  shall,  not  less  fre- 
quently than  twice  yearly,  correlate  the  in- 
formation described  in  subclause  (I)(aa) 
with  the  information  described  in  subclause 
(I)(bb)  to  determine  whether  two  or  more 
individuals  described  in  subclause  (I)(bb) 
reside  at  the  same  address  and  whether  ben- 
efit payments  with  respect  to  two  or  more 
individuals  are  being  sent  to  the  same  ad- 
dress. If  the  Secretary  determines  in  such 
correlation  that  two  or  more  such  individ- 
uals have  or  have  had  the  same  address  or 
that  such  benefits  with  respect  to  two  or 
more  individuals  are  being  or  have  been  sent 
to  the  same  address,  the  Secretary  shall 
prominently  display  such  correlation  in  the 
file  referred  to  in  subclause  (I)  and  shall, 
upon  request,  transmit  such  determination 
to  the  agency  of  each  State  which  the  Sec- 
retary determines  is  primarily  responsible 
for  regulating  care  facilities  operated  in 
such  State  or  providing  for  child  and  adult 
protective  services  in  such  State." 

SE(  .  :i.  SAFE(;rARl)S  T<)  PROTECT  BENEKKIARIES. 

(a)  Notice  of  Initial  Determination  of 
Need  for  Representative  Payee.— 

(1)  Amendment  relating  to  oasdi.— Sec- 
tion 205(j)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  (j))  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
paragraph  (2)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)(A)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  to 
each  beneficiary,  and  to  each  person  or  per- 
sons authorized  or  otherwise  entitled  to  act 
on  his  behalf  if  he  is  judged  legally  incom- 
petent or  is  an  unemancipated  minor,  a 
formal  notice  of  the  initial  determination  of 
the  need  for  a  representative  payee.  The 
notice  shall: 

••(i)  be  written  in  simple  language  and 
shall  be  made  orally  upon  request: 

•(ii)  explain  to  the  beneficiary  his  right  to 
object  to  a  determination  that  a  representa- 
tive payee  is  necessary,  his  right  to  object  to 
the  designation  of  a  particular  person  as 
representative  payee,  including  his  right  to 
review  the  evidence  upon  which  the  pro- 
posed section  will  be  based  and  to  submit 
any  additional  evidence  regarding  the  pro- 
posed action:  and  his  formal  appeal  rights 
under  the  Act;  and 

"(iii)  be  provided  in  advance  of  any  bene- 
fits being  paid  to  the  representative  payee." 

(2)  Amendment  relating  to  ssi.— Section 
1632(a)(2)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1383(a)(2)) 
is  amended  by  inserting  after  subparsigraph 
(B)  the  following  new  subparagraph: 

•■(2)(C)(i)  The  Secretary  shall  provide 
each  beneficiary,  and  to  each  person  or  per- 
sons authorized  or  otherwise  entitled  to  act 
on  his  behalf  if  he  is  judged  legally  compe- 
tent or  is  an  unemancipated  minor,  a  formal 
notice  of  the  initial  determination  of  the 
need  for  a  representative  payee.  The  notice 
shall: 

"(I)  be  written  in  simple  language,  and 
shall  be  made  orally  upon  request: 

"(ID  explain  to  the  beneficiary  his  right 
to  object  to  a  determination  that  a  repre- 
sentative payee  is  necessary,  his  right  to 
object  to  the  designation  of  a  particular 
person  as  representative  payee  including  his 
right  to  review  the  evidence  upon  which  the 
proposed  action  will  be  based  and  to  submit 
any  additional  evidence  regarding  the  pro- 
posed action:  and  his  formal  appeal  rights 
under  the  Act:  and 

"(III)  be  provided  in  advance  of  any  bene- 
fits being  paid  to  the  representative  payee." 
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(b)  Limitations  on  Who  May  Be  Appoint- 
ed Representative  Payee.— 

(1)  Amendment  relating  to  oasdi.— Sec- 
tion 205(j)  of  such  act  is  further  amended 
by  inserting  after  paragraph  (3)(A)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph: 

"(B)  No  individual  or  agency  who  is  a 
creditor  of  a  beneficiary  under  this  title  by 
virtue  of  the  provision  of  goods  or  services 
to  the  beneficiary  in  exchange  for  money 
may  serve  as  such  beneficiary's  representa- 
tive payee.  The  preceding  sentence  shall  not 
apply  to  any  person  who: 

"(i)  is  a  relative  of  the  beneficiary  and  re- 
sides in  the  household  of  the  beneficiary;  or 
"(ii)  is  a  legal  guardian  or  court  appointed 
agent  for  the  beneficiary;  or 

"(iii)  is  a  facility  licensed  or  certified  pur- 
suant to  state  or  local  law;  or  is  an  adminis- 
trator, owner  or  employee  of  a  facility  li- 
censed or  certified  pursuant  to  state  or  local 
law  in  which  the  beneficiary  is  a  resident,  if 
the  appointment  of  such  facility  or  such  in- 
dividual is  certified  as  a  last  resort  only 
after  good  faith  efforts  have  been  made  by 
the  local  social  security  office  to  locate  an 
alternative  representative  payee;  or 

"(iv)  establishes  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Secretary,  based  on  written  findings  and 
pursuant  to  procedures  established  by  regu- 
lation, that  he  or  she  poses  no  risk  to  the 
beneficiary,  that  his  or  her  relationship 
poses  no  substantial  conflict  of  interest, 
that  no  other  suitable  representative  payee 
may  be  established,  and  that  he  or  she  is 
not  the  representative  payee  for  any  other 
beneficiary. 

"(4)(C)  The  Secretary  shall  make  good 
faith  efforts  to  locate  a  suitable  representa- 
tive payee  for  each  beneficiary  for  whom  a 
suitable  representative  payee  cannot  be 
readily  established.  To  facilitate  such  good 
faith  efforts  the  Secretary  shall  make  avail- 
able to  all  local  offices  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Administration  a  current  list,  updated  pe- 
riodically, of  all  local  public  and  non-profit 
community-based  social  service  agencies 
that  provide  services  as  a  representative 
payee.  Failure  to  maintain  such  list  and/or 
to  make  good  faith  efforts  to  locate  a  suita- 
ble representative  payee  shall  constitute  a 
failure  of  the  Secretary  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection  for  purposes  of 
paragraph  (5)(B). 

(2)  Amendment  relating  to  ssi.— Section 
1632(a)  is  further  amended  by  inserting 
after  subparagraph  (2)(C)(i)  the  following 
new  subparagraph: 

"(ii)  No  individual  or  agency  who  is  a  cred- 
itor of  a  beneficiary  under  this  title  by 
virtue  of  the  provision  of  goods  or  services 
to  the  beneficiary  in  exchange  for  money 
may  serve  as  such  beneficiary's  representa- 
tive payee.  The  preceding  sentence  shall  not 
apply  to  any  person  who: 

••(I)  is  a  relative  of  the  beneficiary  and  re- 
sides in  the  household  of  the  beneficiary;  or 
■•(II)  is  a  legal  guardian  or  court  appointed 
agent  for  the  beneficiary;  or 

■•(III)  is  a  facility  licensed  or  certified  pur- 
suant to  state  or  local  law;  or  is  an  adminis- 
trator, owner  or  employee  of  a  facility  li- 
censed or  certified  pursuant  to  state  or  local 
law  in  which  the  beneficiary  is  a  resident,  if 
the  appointment  of  such  facility  or  such  in- 
dividual is  cerfified  as  a  last  resort  only 
after  good  faith  efforts  have  been  made  by 
the  local  social  security  office  to  locate  an 
alternative  representative  payee;  or 

••(IV)  establishes  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Secretary,  based  on  written  findings  and 
pursuant  to  procedures  established  by  regu- 
lation, that  he  or  she  poses  no  risk  to  the 
beneficiary,   that   his   or   her   relationship 


poses  no  substantial  conflict  of  interest, 
that  no  other  suitable  representative  payee 
may  be  established,  and  that  he  or  she  is 
not  the  representative  payee  for  any  other 
beneficiary. 

■(iii)  The  Secretary  shall  make  good  faith 
efforu  to  locate  a  suitable  representative 
payee  for  each  beneficiary  for  whom  a  suit- 
able representative  payee  cannot  be  readily 
established.  To  facilitate  such  good  faith  ef- 
forts the  Secretary  shall  make  available  to 
all  local  offices  of  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration a  current  list,  updated  periodi- 
cally, of  all  local  non-profit  community- 
based  social  service  agencies  that  provide 
services  as  a  representative  payee.  Failure  to 
maintain  such  list  and/or  to  make  good 
faith  efforts  to  locate  a  suitable  representa- 
tive payee  shall  constitute  a  failure  of  the 
Secretary  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
this  subsection  for  purposes  of  clause 
(E)(ii)." 

(c)  Payments  Made  Directly  to  Benefici- 
aries Under  Certain  Circumstances.— 

(2)  Amendment  relating  to  oasdi.— Sec- 
tion 205(j)  of  such  Act  is  further  amended 
by  adding  the  following  new  subparagraph 
after  paragraph  (3)(C): 

"(D)(i)  If  payment  is  being  made  directly 
to  a  beneficiary  who  is  over  the  age  of  18  or 
who  is  an  emancipated  minor,  and  who  has 
not  been  adjudged  legally  incompetent,  and 
an  application  to  receive  representative  pay- 
ment is  made  on  his  behalf,  the  Secretary 
shall  continue  to  make  payments  directly  to 
the  beneficiary  until  such  time  as  the  Secre- 
tary completes  his  determination  about  the 
ability  of  the  beneficiary  to  manage  or 
direct  the  management  of  benefit  payments 
and  the  selection  of  the  representative 
payee;  and 

■■(ii)  All  benefits  shall  be  paid  directly  to 
all  persons  over  the  age  of  18  or  to  emanci- 
pated minors  who  are  newly  eligible  for  ben- 
efits and  for  whom  the  Secretary  has  deter- 
mined that  a  representative  payee  is  neces- 
sary, until  such  time  as  the  Secretary  has 
completed  its  investigation  of  and  has  se- 
lected the  representative  payee,  or  until 
such  time  as  the  person  has  exhausted  his 
appeals  rights  under  this  section.  The  pre- 
ceding sentence  shall  not  apply  with  respect 
to: 

■■(I)  lump  sum  payments  described  in 
paragraph  (2)(C)  of  this  section,  and 

■■(II)  such  beneficiaries  who  the  Secretary 
determines,  based  on  a  written  finding 
issued  pursuant  to  regulations  promulgated 
by  the  Secretary,  are  likely  to  suffer  sub- 
stantial harm  as  a  direct  result  of  their 
functional  inabilities  if  payments  are  made 
to  them  directly.  In  making  a  determination 
pursuant  to  this  clause,  the  Secretary  shall 
only  consider  functional  deficiencies;  medi- 
cal diagnosis,  age.  or  eccentricity  shall  not 
form  the  basis  for  the  determination. 

■■(iii)  The  Secretary  shall  promulgate  reg- 
ulations to  provide  for  the  immediate  needs 
of  all  beneficiaries  for  whom  he  determines 
direct  payment  of  benefits  cannot  be  made 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  clauses  (i), 
(iiKI).  and  (ii)(II)  of  this  subparagraph. 
Such  regulations  shall  provide  for  direct 
payment  to  a  landlord,  health  care  provider, 
or  other  long-term  care  provider  upon  writ- 
ten request  of  such  landlord,  health  care 
provider,  treatment  facility,  or  other  long- 
term  care  provider. " 

(2)  Amendment  relating  to  ssi.— Section 
1632  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1383(a))  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  adding  the  following  new 
clause  after  clause  (C)(iii): 

■■(iv)(I)  If  payment  is  being  made  directly 
to  a  beneficiary  who  is  over  the  age  of  18  or 


who  is  an  emancipated  minor  and  who  has 
not  been  adjudged  legally  incompetent,  and 
an  application  to  receive  representative 
payment  is  made  on  his  behalf,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  continue  to  make  payments  di- 
rectly to  the  beneficiary  until  such  time  as 
the  Secretary  completes  his  determination 
about  the  ability  of  the  beneficiary  to 
manage  or  direct  the  management  of  bene- 
fit payments  and  the  selection  of  the  repre- 
sentative payee; 

■■(II)  All  benefits  shall  be  paid  directly  to 
all  persons  over  the  age  of  18  or  to  emanci- 
pated minors  who  are  newly  eligible  for  ben- 
efits and  for  whom  the  Secretary  has  deter- 
mined that  a  representative  payee  is  neces- 
sary, until  such  time  as  the  Secretary  has 
completed  its  investigation  of  and  has  se- 
lected the  representative  payee  or  until 
such  time  as  the  person  has  exhausted  his 
appeals  rights  under  this  section.  The  pre- 
ceding sentence  shall  not  apply  with  respect 
to: 

■■(aa)  lump  sym  payments  described  in 
paragraph  (2)(B)(iii)  of  this  section; 

■■(bb)  such  beneficiaries  who  the  Secretary 
determines,  based  on  a  written  finding 
issued  pursuant  to  regulations  promulgated 
by  the  Secretary,  are  likely  to  suffer  sub- 
stantial harm  as  a  direct  result  of  his  func- 
tional inabilities  if  payments  are  made  to 
them  directly.  In  making  a  determination 
pursuant  to  this  clause,  the  Secretary  shall 
only  consider  functional  deficiencies;  medi- 
cal diagnosis,  age,  or  eccentricity  shall  not 
form  the  basis  for  the  determination;  and 

■■(cc)  a  beneficiary  who  is  eligible  for  bene- 
fits solely  on  the  basis  of  a  disability  and 
who  is  medically  determined  to  be  a  drug 
addict  or  alcoholic,  unless  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  the  best  interests  are  other- 
wise served. 

■■(Ill)  The  Secretary  shall  promulgate  reg- 
ulations to  provide  for  the  immediate  needs 
of  all  beneficiaries  for  whom  he  determines 
direct  payment  of  benefits  cannot  be  made 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  clauses 
(C)(iv)(I).  (II)(1).  (IIK2).  and  (11X3)  of  this 
subparagraph.  Such  regulations  shall  pro- 
vide for  direct  payment  to  a  landlord, 
health  care  provider,  treatment  facility  or 
other  long-term  care  provider  upon  written 
request  of  such  landlord,  health  care  provid- 
er, treatment  facility,  or  other  long-term 
care  provider." 

(d)  Enforcement  of  Beneficiary 
Rights.— 

(1)  Amendment  relating  to  oasdi.— Sec- 
tion 205(j)  of  such  as  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

■■(5)(A)  The  Secretary  shall  termmate  or 
suspend  the  services  of  any  person  as  repre- 
sentative payee  under  this  subsection  if  the 
Secretary  or  a  court  of  law  determines  that 
such  person  has  acted  in  violation  of  this 
subsection  or  has  otherwise  not  acted  as 
representative  payee  in  the  best  interest  of 
the  beneficiary  for  whom  such  person  was 
authorized  to  perform  such  services,  or  who 
has  misused  the  proceeds  of  any  benefit 
payment  under  this  title  as  determined  by 
state  or  federal  law.  Upon  termination  of 
such  services  by  the  Secretary,  or  for  such 
time  as  such  services  are  suspended,  the 
Secretary  shall— 

■■(i)  secure  for  such  individual  the  services 
of  another  person  as  representative  payee 
under  this  subsection,  or 

■■(ii)  make  direct  payments  to  the  individ- 
ual subject  to  the  restriction  in  subpara- 
graph (3)(D). 

(B)  Failure  of  the  Secretary  to  investi- 
gate or  monitor  such  representative  payee 
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puniuuit  to  and  in  accordance  with  sub- 
paragraphs (2).  (3),  and  (4)  of  this  section 
resulting  in  misused  benefits  shall  consti- 
tute an  underpayment  of  benefits  under 
Sec.  204  of  this  Act.  The  Secretary  shall 
repay  to  the  beneficiary  the  amount  by 
which  such  beneficiary  has  been  paid  less 
than  the  correct  amount. 

"(C)  In  the  case  of  any  termination  of 
services  pursuant  to  subparagraph  (A)  based 
on  misuse  of  the  proceeds  of  any  benefit 
payment  under  this  title  by  an  individual 
serving  as  representative  payee  with  respect 
to  such  payment,  the  Secretary  shall  make 
every  good  faith  effort  as  described  in  regu- 
lations promulgated  by  the  Secretary  to 
obtain  restitution  of  the  misused  funds,  and 
to  make  available  upon  request  to  the  bene- 
ficiary documentation  of  those  efforts. 

(i)  The  Secretary  shall  assess  a  fine  on  the 
individual  serving  as  representative  payee 
not  to  exceed  the  amount  of  funds  misused: 

(ii)  The  Secretary  shall  decrease  any  pay- 
ment under  this  subchapter  to  which  such 
representative  payee  is  entitled,  or  shall  re- 
quire such  representative  payee  to  refund 
the  amount  of  funds  misused: 

(iii)  To  the  extent  that  funds  are  recov- 
ered under  this  clause,  and  the  beneficiary 
has  not  been  paid  pursuant  to  subparagraph 
(B),  the  funds  shall  be  used  to  reimburse 
the  beneficiary. 

"(D)  Any  finding  by  the  Secretary  that  re- 
sults in  a  decision  of  no  misuse  of  funds  by 
the  representative  payee  or  no  underpay- 
ment, or  if  the  Secretary  has  not  made  a 
formal  decision  on  a  complaint  of  misuse 
within  60  days,  shall  be  treated  as  an  unfa- 
vorable decision  referred  to  in  subsection 
(bKl).  and  the  beneficiary  shall  be  treated 
as  an  individual  referred  to  in  subsection 
(bHl)." 

(2)  AMEirDMEirT  relating  to  ssi.— Section 
1631(aK2)  of  such  Act  is  further  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sub- 
paragraph: 

"(EKi)  The  Secretary  shall  terminate  or 
suspend  the  services  of  any  person  as  repre- 
sentative payee  under  this  subsection  if  the 
Secretary  or  a  court  of  law  determines  that 
such  person  has  acted  in  violation  of  this 
subsection  or  has  otherwise  not  acted  as 
representative  payee  in  the  best  interest  of 
the  beneficiary  for  whom  such  person  was 
authorized  to  perform  such  services,  or  who 
has  misused  the  proceeds  of  any  benefit 
payment  under  this  title  as  determined  by 
state  or  federal  law.  Upon  termination  of 
such  services  by  the  Secretary,  or  for  such 
time  as  such  services  are  suspended,  the 
Secretary  shall— 

"(I)  secure  for  such  individual  the  services 
of  another  person  as  representative  payee 
under  this  subsection,  or 

"(II)  make  direct  payment  to  the  individ- 
ual subject  to  the  restriction  in  clause 
(CKiv). 

"(il)  Failure  of  the  Secretary  to  investi- 
gate or  monitor  such  representative  payee 
pursuant  to  and  in  accordance  with  sub- 
paragraphs (B),  (C)  and  (D)  of  this  section 
resulting  in  misused  benefits,  shall  consti- 
tute an  underpayment  of  benefits  under 
Section  1631(b)  of  this  Act.  The  Secretary 
shall  repay  to  the  beneficiary  the  amount 
by  which  such  beneficiary  has  been  paid 
less  than  the  correct  amount. 

"(iii)  In  the  case  of  any  termination  of 
services  pursuant  to  subparagraph  (A)  based 
on  misuse  of  the  proceeds  of  any  benefit 
pajrment  under  this  title  by  an  individual 
serving  as  representative  payee  with  respect 
to  such  payment,  the  Secretary  shall  make 
every  g<XKl  faith  effort  as  described  in  regu- 


lations promulgated  by  the  Secretary  to 
obtain  restitution  of  the  misused  funds,  and 
to  make  available  upon  request  to  the  bene- 
ficiary documentation  of  those  efforts. 

(I)  The  Secretary  shall  assess  a  fine  on 
the  individual  serving  as  representative 
payee  not  to  exceed  the  amount  of  funds 
misused: 

(II)  The  Secretary  shall  decrease  any  pay- 
ment under  this  subchapter  to  which  such 
representative  payee  is  entitled,  or  shall  re- 
quire such  representative  payee  to  refund 
the  amount  of  funds  misused: 

(III)  To  the  extent  that  funds  a^e  recov- 
ered under  this  clause,  and  the  beneficiary 
has  not  been  paid  pursuant  to  this  clause 
(ii),  the  funds  shall  be  used  to  reimburse  the 
beneficiary. 

"(iv)  Any  finding  by  the  Secretary  that  re- 
sults in  a  decision  of  no  misuse  of  funds  by 
the  representative  payee  or  no  underpay- 
ment, or  if  the  Secretary  has  not  made  a 
formal  decision  on  a  complaint  of  misuse 
within  60  days,  shall  be  treated  as  an  unfa- 
vorable decision  referred  to  in  subsection 
(c)(1),  and  the  beneficiary  shall  be  treated 
as  an  individual  referred  to  in  sulisection 
(c)(1)." 

SEC.  4.  IMPROVED  MONITORINC.  ACCOUNTING  AND 
RECORDKEEPING. 

(a)  Amendment  Related  to  OASDI.— Sec- 
tion 205(j)  of  such  Act  is  further  amended 
by  renumbering  paragraph  (3)  (as  in  effect 
immediately  before  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Act)  and  amending  it  as  follows: 

"(4)(A)  In  any  case  where  payment  under 
this  subchapter  is  made  to  a  person  other 
than  the  individual  entitled  to  such  pay- 
ment, the  Secretary  shall  establish  a  system 
of  accountability  monitoring  whereby  such 
person  shall  report  not  less  often  than  an- 
nually with  respect  to  the  use  of  such  pay- 
ment. The  Secretary  shaU  establish  and  im- 
plement statistically  valid  procedures  for  re- 
viewing such  reports  in  order  to  identify  in- 
stances in  which  such  persons  are  not  prop- 
erly using  such  payments. 

"(B)  Subparagraph  (A)  shall  not  apply  in 
any  case  where  the  other  person  to  whom 
payment  is  made  is  a  State  institution.  In 
such  cases,  the  Secretary  shall  establish  a 
system  of  accountability  monitoring  for  In- 
stitutions in  each  state. 

"(C)  Subparagraph  (A)  shall  not  apply  in 
any  case  where  the  individual  entitled  to 
such  payment  is  a  resident  of  a  Federal  in- 
stitution and  the  other  person  to  whom 
such  payment  is  made  is  the  institution.  In 
such  cases,  the  Secretary  shall  establish  a 
system  of  accountability  monitoring  for 
such  institutions. 

"(D)(i)  Notwithstanding  subparagraphs 
(A),  (B),  and  (C).  the  Secretary  shall  estab- 
lish and  implement  a  more  frequent  and  a 
more  detailed  system  of  accountability  mon- 
itoring for  certain  categories  of  high-risk 
representative  payees  to  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary.  Such  categories  of  high-risk 
representative  payees  shall  include,  but  not 
be  limited  to,  licensed  or  certified  care  facili- 
ties that  serve  as  representative  payees  for 
residents:  administrators,  owners,  and  em- 
ployees of  licensed  or  certified  care  facilities 
that  serve  as  representative  payees  for  resi- 
dents, imd  all  persons  not  related  by  blood 
or  marriage  to  the  beneficiary  to  whom 
they  are  providing  services. 

"(ii)  The  Secretary  shall  report  to  Con- 
gress within  one  year  of  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  provision  its  findings  of  which 
categories  constitute  high-risk  representa- 
tive payees,  and  its  system  for  the  addition- 
al accountability  monitoring  that  will  be  re- 
quired of  such  categories. 


"(E)  Notwithstanding  paragraphs  (A).  (B), 
(C),  and  (D).  the  Secretary  may  require  a 
report  at  any  time  from  any  person  receiv- 
ing payments  on  behalf  of  another,  if  the 
Secretary  has  reason  to  believe  that  the 
person  receiving  such  payments  is  misusing 
such  payments." 

(2)  Amendments  relating  to  ssi.— Section 
1631(a)(2)  of  such  Act  is  further  amended 
by  renumbering  subparagraph  (C)  (as  in 
effect  immediately  before  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  the  Act)  and  amending  it  as 
follows: 

"(D)(i)  In  any  case  where  payment  under 
this  subchapter  is  made  to  a  person  other 
than  the  individual  entitled  to  such  pay- 
ment, the  Secretary  shall  establish  a  system 
of  accountability  monitoring  whereby  such 
person  shall  report  not  less  often  than  an- 
nually with  respect  to  the  use  of  such  pay- 
ment. The  Secretary  shall  establish  and  im- 
plement statistically  valid  procedures  for  re- 
viewing such  reports  in  order  to  identify  in- 
stances in  which  such  persons  are  not  prop- 
erly using  such  payments. 

"(ii)  Clause  (i)  shall  not  apply  in  any  case 
where  the  other  person  to  whom  payment  is 
made  is  a  State  institution.  In  such  cases, 
the  Secretary  shall  establish  a  system  of  ac- 
countability monitoring  for  institutions  in 
each  state. 

"(iii)  Clause  (i)  shall  not  apply  in  any  case 
where  the  individual  entitled  to  such  pay- 
ment is  a  resident  of  a  Federal  institution 
and  the  other  person  to  whom  such  pay- 
ment is  made  is  the  institution. 

"(iv)(I)  Notwithstanding  clauses  (i),  (ii). 
and  (iii).  the  Secretary  shall  establish  and 
implement  a  more  frequent  and  a  more  de- 
tailed system  of  accountability  monitoring 
for  certain  categories  of  high-risk  represent- 
ative payees  to  be  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary. Such  categories  of  high-risk  represent- 
ative payees  shall  include,  but  not  be  limit- 
ed to.  licensed  or  certified  care  facilities 
that  serve  as  representative  payees  for  resi- 
dents: administrators,  owners,  and  employ- 
ees of  licensed  or  certified  care  facilities 
that  serve  as  representative  payees  for  resi- 
dents, and  all  persons  not  related  by  blood 
or  marriage  to  the  beneficiary  to  whom 
they  are  providing  services. 

"(II)  The  Secretary  shall  report  to  Con- 
gress within  one  year  of  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  provision  its  findings  of  which 
categories  constitute  high-risk  representa- 
tive payees,  and  its  system  for  the  addition- 
al accountability  monitoring  that  will  be  re- 
quired of  such  categories. 

"(Iv)  Notwithstanding  clauses  (i),  (ii),  (iii). 
and  (iv),  the  Secretary  may  require  a  report 
at  any  time  from  any  person  receiving  pay- 
ments on  behalf  of  another,  if  the  Secretary 
has  reason  to  believe  that  the  person  receiv- 
ing such  payments  is  misusing  such  pay- 
ments." 

SEC.  5.  FEASIBILITY  STUDY. 

(a)  Amendment  Relating  to  OASDI.— Sec- 
tion 205(j)  of  such  Act  is  further  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(6)(A)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  a  fea- 
sibility study  regarding  the  designation  of 
the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  as  the 
lead  agency  for  purposes  of  selecting,  ap- 
pointing, and  monitoring  representative 
payees  for  those  individuals  who  receive 
benefits  under  this  title  and  from  the  De- 
partment of  Veterans  Affairs. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  shall  report  its  find- 
ings to  Congress  within  six  months  of  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  subparagraph." 
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(b)  AMEifDiixiiT  Relating  to  SSI.— Section 
1631<aK2)  of  such  Act  is  further  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sub- 
paragraph: 

"(PKi)  The  SecreUry  shall  conduct  a  fea- 
sibUity  study  regarding  the  designation  of 
the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  as  the 
lead  agency  for  purposes  of  selecting,  ap- 
pointing, and  monitoring  representative 
payees  for  those  Individuals  who  receive 
benefits  under  this  title  and  from  the  De- 
partment of  Veterans  Affairs. 

■•(il)  The  Secretary  shall  report  its  find- 
ings to  Congress  within  six  months  of  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  subparagraph.". 

SEC.  «.  REPORTS  TO  CONGRESS. 

(a)  Amhidikkt  Relating  to  OASDI.— Sec- 
tion 205(j)  is  further  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(7)(A)  The  Secretary  shall  make  an  ini- 
tial report  to  each  House  of  Congress  on  the 
implementation  of  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion no  later  than  May  1,  1990. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  shall  Include  as  a  part 
of  the  annual  report  required  under  section 
904  of  this  title,  information  with  respect  to 
the  implementation  of  this  Act,  including 
the  number  of  cases  in  which  the  payee  was 
changed,  the  number  of  cases  discovered 
where  there  has  been  a  misuse  of  funds, 
how  any  such  cases  were  dealt  with  by  the 
Secretary,  the  final  disposition  of  such 
cases,  including  the  penalties  imposed,  in- 
cluding the  number  of  cases  in  which  the 
Secretary  sought  restitution  for  the  misused 
funds  and  a  description  of  steps  taken  and 
the  amount  of  misused  funds  recovered,  the 
number  of  Instances  in  which  it  was  deter- 
mined that  a  payee  was  handling  the  funds 
of  two  or  more  beneficiaries,  the  number  of 
cases  in  which  two  or  more  beneficiaries 
who  were  under  the  services  of  the  same  or 
different  representative  payees  were  resid- 
ing at  the  same  address,  and  such  other  in- 
formation as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be 
appropriate.". 

(b)  AMKNDiinrr  Relating  to  SSI.— Section 
1631(a)(2)  of  such  Act  is  further  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sub- 
paragraph: 

"(GKi)  The  SecreUry  shall  make  an  Ini- 
tial report  to  each  House  of  Congress  on  the 
implementation  of  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion no  later  than  May  1, 1990. 

"(il)  The  Secretary  shall  Include  as  a  part 
of  the  annual  report  required  under  section 
904  of  this  title.  Information  with  respect  to 
the  implementation  of  this  Act,  Including 
the  number  of  cases  in  which  the  payee  was 
changed,  the  number  of  cases  discovered 
where  there  has  been  a  misuse  of  funds, 
how  any  such  cases  were  dealt  with  by  the 
Secretary,  the  final  disposition  of  such 
cases.  Including  the  penalties  imposed,  the 
number  of  Instances  In  which  it  was  deter- 
mined that  a  payee  was  handling  the  funds 
of  two  or  more  beneficiaries,  the  number  of 
cases  in  which  two  or  more  beneficiaries 
who  were  under  the  services  of  the  same  or 
different  representative  payees  were  resid- 
ing at  the  same  address,  and  such  other  In- 
formation as  the  Secretry  determines  to  be 
appropriate.". 

Summary:  Representative  Payee  Abuse 

Prevention  Act  of  1989 
Applies  to  beneficiaries  of  Social  Security 
(OASDI)  and  SSI. 

SCREENING  AND  INVESTIGATION  OF 
REPRESENTATIVE  PAYEES 

Requires  SSA  to  conduct  criminal  back- 
ground checks  of  most  rep  payee  applicants 
(excluding  parents  and  spouses),  and  re- 
quires SSA  to  verify  their  identification. 


Requires  SSA  to  take  special  measures  to 
protect  large  lump-sum  payments  of  retro- 
active benefits,  which  are  often  a  target  of 
unscrupulous  rep  payees. 

Improves  tracking  of  people  who  may 
abuse  beneficiaries,  by  setting  up  a  list  of 
those  convicted  of  Social  Security  fraud,  a 
centralized  listing  of  all  represenUtlve 
payees,  and  a  list  of  those  who  have  misused 
benefits  in  the  past. 

Bolsters  SSA's  efforts  to  help  benefici- 
aries locate  suitable  rep  payees. 

SAFEGUARDS  TO  PROTECT  BENEFICIARIES 

Beneficiaries  must  be  given  advance  notice 
that  a  rep  payee  will  be  appointed,  including 
an  explanation  of  his  or  her  right  to  chal- 
lenge and  appeal  that  decision. 

Prohibits  SSA  from  withholding  benefits 
from  a  person  who  cannot  secure  a  rep 
payee.  Exceptions  are  made  to  protect  se- 
verely disabled  beneficiaries,  alcoholics  and 
drug  addicts. 

SSA  repays  beneficiaries  whose  benefits 
were  lost  because  SSA  did  not  follow  its  own 
guidelines  while  appointing  or  monitoring  a 
rep  payee. 

SSA  required  to  assist  beneficiaries  to  re- 
cover misused  benefits.  SSA  given  authority 
to  assess  fines  and  withhold  future  benefits 
to  recover  misused  funds. 

Creditors  will  generally  not  be  allowed  to 
serve  as  rep  payees.  Exceptions  include  rela- 
tives living  In  the  same  household,  licensed 
care  facilities,  or  Individuals  who  pose  no 
risk  of  direct  harm  to  the  beneficiary,  if  no 
other  rep  payee  can  be  established. 

IMPROVED  MONITORING.  ACCOUNTING  AND 
RECORDKEEPING 

SSA  required  to  establish  procedures  for 
stricter  accounting  to  monitor  certain  class- 
es of  high-risk  rep  payees.  Those  categories 
will  be  determined  in  studies  undertaken  by 
SSA. 

SSA  will  conduct  a  feasibility  study  of  des- 
ignating the  Department  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs as  the  lead  agency  for  those  receiving 
benefits  from  both  SSA  and  DVA. 


By  Mr.  HATCH  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Coats): 
S.  1131.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  XX  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  the  adoles- 
cent family  life  program;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Himian  Re- 
sources. 


REAUTHORIZATION  OF  ADOLESCENT  FAMILY  LIFE 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  reauthor- 
ize title  XX  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act,  the  Adolescent  Family  Life 
Program.  I  am  pleased  that  Senator 
CoATS  has  joined  me  as  a  cosponsor. 
This  bill,  which  is  supported  by  the 
administration,  would  reauthorize  the 
program  for  3  years  at  its  current 
funding  level  of  $9,562,000. 

I  was  one  of  the  original  sponsors  of 
the  legislation  that  established  the 
Adolescent  Family  Life  Program  in 
1981  and  have  been  happy  to  support 
it  since  that  time.  Its  reauthorization 
will  reflect  the  strong  commitment  of 
the  administration,  the  Congress,  and. 
indeed,  the  country,  to  taking  a  varie- 
ty of  approaches  to  finding  solutions 
to  the  problems  of  adolescent  sexual 
activity  and  adolescent  pregnancy. 
The  program  is  designed  to  develop 


ways  of  working  with  teenagers  and 
their  families,  both  to  encourage  teens 
not  to  become  sexually  active  and  to 
provide  loving  and  supportive  care  for 
pregnant  teens  and  teen  mothers.  One 
of  its  primary  purposes  is  providing 
pregnant  teens  with  positive  alterna- 
tives to  abortion. 

Activities  supported  by  the  AFL  pro- 
gram include  projects  to  demonstrate 
successful  ways  of  encouraging  teens 
to  postpose  sexual  activity  until  mar- 
riage; apprq^hes  to  delivering  inte- 
grated care,  including  medical  and 
social  services,  to  teen  mothers  de- 
signed to  improve  both  the  health  of 
mother  and  child  and  to  make  a  con- 
tribution toward  their  potential  for  a 
productive  future;  ways  to  encourage 
adoption  and  improve  adoption  serv- 
ices; and  creative  methods  of  improv- 
ing famUy  communication  and  involv- 
ing families  of  teens  in  these  very  im- 
portant decisions. 

AFL  demonstration  projects  are  re- 
quired to  spend  part  of  their  Federal 
funds  for  the  purpose  of  evaluating 
the  success  of  the  innovative  ap- 
prosuihes  that  are  being  developed. 
This  evaluation  is  done  not  by  the 
grantees  themselves  but  by  independ- 
ent evaluators  who  can  take  an  objec- 
tive view  of  the  results.  While  I  recog- 
nize the  inherent  difficulties  of  meas- 
uring interventions  of  this  type,  I  be- 
lieve that  only  by  looking  carefully  at 
projects  like  these  will  we  begrin  to 
know  how  to  crack  the  resistant  shell 
of  teen  sexual  values  and  to  under- 
stand how  to  halt  the  alarming  trend 
of  adolescent  pregnancy. 

In  addition,  AFL  fimds  support  re- 
search to  find  the  causes  of  early 
sexual  activity  and  teen  pregnancy 
and  to  seek  better  imderstanding  of 
their  consequences.  Through  these  ac- 
tivities, researchers  hope  to  gain  new 
insights  into  factors  associated  with 
these  problems,  to  gain  better  under- 
standing of  ways  to  improve  teen- 
parent  communication,  and  to  en- 
hance the  development  by  teens  of 
positive  sexual  and  family  values. 

Mr.  President,  the  AFL  program  is  a 
very  small  one  by  any  measure.  Yet  it 
holds  the  promise  of  helping  us  solve 
one  of  the  biggest  social  problems 
facing  this  country  today.  This  is  one 
Federal  program  which  attempts  to 
deal  with  teen  pregnancy.  The  Family 
Planning  Program,  under  title  X  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act,  is  an- 
other. These  programs  approach  the 
problem  in  two  different  ways;  we 
ought  to  support  both  of  these  com- 
plementary approaches. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
supporting  a  3-year  extension  of  the 
AFL  Program,  which  maintains  its 
prohibition  on  offering  counseling  and 
referral  for  abortion  and  its  focus  on 
family  involvement,  abstinence,  and 
adoption. 
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By  Mr.  JOHNSTON: 
S.  1132.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  re- 
liquidation    of    certain    entries    and 
refund  of  antidumping  duties;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

RKLIQUIDATION  OP  CERTAIN  ENTKIES  AND 
REFUND  OF  ANTIDUMPING  DUTIES  ON  CERTAIN 
TRANSFORMERS 

•  Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President. 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation 
which  would  provide  for  the  reliquida- 
tion  of  certain  entries  and  refund  of 
antidumping  duties  that  have  been 
levied  on  large  poWer  transformers 
that  were  imported  to  the  United 
States  from  Italy  between  1974  and 
1980.  This  relief,  which  will  not  in  any 
way  injure  the  industry  that  originally 
sought  protection,  is  needed  to  pre- 
vent a  small  customs  brokerage  firm  in 
New  Orleans  from  filing  for  bankrupt- 
cy, an  action  that  has  the  potential  of 
adding  numerous  individuals  to  the 
unemployment  rolls  of  a  State  that  is 
currently  experiencing  the  highest  un- 
employment rate  in  the  Nation. 

Briefly,  in  1970.  Westinghouse  filed 
charges  against  the  producers  of  large 
power  transformers  in  several  Europe- 
an countries,  including  Italy,  alleging 
that  they  were  dimiping  their  product 
in  the  United  States.  The  Government 
subsequently  ruled  in  Westinghouse's 
favor  and  in  1972  published  findings  of 
dumping.  As  such,  any  importer  of 
record  who  subsequently  brought 
these  transformers  to  the  United 
States  faced  the  possibility  of  being 
subject  to  an  additional  duty  at  the 
time  of  liquidation  if  it  was  deter- 
mined that  any  of  its  shipments  re- 
sulted in  dumping. 

In  1974.  S.  Jackson  and  Son,  a  small 
customs  broker,  performed  services  for 
an  Italian  firm.  Legnano.  that  was 
shipping  large  power  transformers  to 
the  United  States.  When  Jackson  pre- 
pared the  entry  forms  on  behalf  of 
Legnano,  it  listed  itself,  rather  than 
Legnano  as  the  importer  of  record.  As 
such,  Jackson  and  Son  became  liable 
for  any  liquidated  duty  that  woud  sub- 
sequently be  levied  by  the  U.S.  Cus- 
toms Service.  On  those  entries  for 
which  Customs  required  an  antidump- 
ing bond  (of  approximately  9  percent 
of  the  value  of  the  shipments),  Leg- 
nano obtained  the  bonds.  While  S. 
Jackson  and  Son  could  have  protected 
itself  by  filing  a  form  with  Customs 
shortly  after  the  shipments  arrived, 
substituting  Legnano's  name  as  the 
importer  of  record,  it  did  not  do  so. 
having  been  unaware  of  any  reason  for 
so  doing.  S.  Jackson  and  Son  did  not 
then  know  or  have  any  reason  to  be- 
lieve that,  many  years  later,  the  Com- 
merce E>epartment  would  calculate 
dumping  duties  at  extraordinary 
levels— indeed,  at  many  times  greater 
than  the  bond  amounts. 

In  1987.  13  years  after  the  first  ship- 
ment and  7  years  after  the  last  ship- 
ment, the  Department  of  Commerce 
finally  calculated  the  duty  that  was 


owed  for  the  past  shipments  that  were 
made  by  Legnano  through  Jackson 
and  Son  and  determined  that  the  firm 
owes  almost  $800,000  in  antidumping 
duties.  The  U.S.  Customs  Service  was 
notified  of  this  decision  in  February 
1988  and  subsequently  informed  Jack- 
son and  Son  of  its  antidumping  duty 
liability  in  early  1989. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  am  sure  you  are 
aware,  for  well  over  3  years  now.  Lou- 
isiana has  been  suffering  from  record 
unemployment,  earning  itself  the  du- 
bious honor  of  having  the  Nation's 
highest  unemployment  rate,  one  that 
is  often  double  the  national  average. 
This  economic  situation  has  affected 
nearly  every  business  in  the  State,  in- 
cluding those  that  are  related  to  im- 
porting and  exporting  through  the 
Port  of  New  Orleans.  In  an  effort  to 
remain  in  business,  a  few  years  ago, 
five  firms  that  were  experiencing  fi- 
nancial difficulty,  including  Jackson 
and  Son,  joined  together  to  form  the 
Jackson  Kearney  Group,  a  customs  su- 
permarket which  allows  companies  to 
do  one-stop  shopping  for  stevedoring, 
terminal  operator,  warehousing,  cus- 
toms brokerage,  freight  forwarding 
and  trucking  services.  Their  supermar- 
ket concept  has  worked  well  and  the 
group  now  employs  250  individuals. 
The  group's  ability  to  provide  customs 
brokerage  service— which  is  provided 
only  by  S.  Jackson  and  Son— is  critical 
to  the  groups  effectiveness. 

Jackson  and  Son  does  not  have  the 
money  to  pay  this  duty  and  will  have 
to  file  for  bankruptcy  unless  it  is  suc- 
cessful in  having  this  levy  substantial- 
ly reduced  or  forgiven.  If  this  occurs, 
it  will  devastate  the  Jackson  Kearny 
Group  without  benefiting  Westing- 
house  or  the  Government.  Given  Jack- 
son and  Son's  association  with  the 
Jackson  Kearney  Group,  it  is  unlikely 
that  the  Customs  Service  would  give  a 
new  broker's  license  to  any  firm  that 
was  or  would  become  associated  with 
the  group.  Consequently,  numerous  in- 
nocent employees  would  be  let  go  and 
would  in  all  likelihood  join  the  ranks 
of  the  unemployed. 

Westinghouse,  the  firm  that  origi- 
nally filed  the  antidumping  petition, 
will  not  benefit  from  the  bankruptcy 
of  Jackson  and  Son  because  jEu:kson 
and  Son  does  not  compete  with  Wes- 
tinghouse. They  are  not  in  the  busi- 
ness of  importing  large  power  trans- 
formers to  the  United  States  and 
never  should  have  been  listed  as  the 
importer  of  record.  Nor  will  any  of  the 
antidumping  duties  in  question  inure 
to  Westinghouse. 

Finally,  the  Government  would  not 
lose  $790,000  by  adoption  of  this 
amendment  because  S.  Jackson  and 
Son  simply  does  not  have  the  money 
to  pay.  Furthermore,  I  have  been  ad- 
vised that  due  to  the  Government's 
failure  to  require  adequate  surety,  it 
would  only  be  able  to  collect  a  small 


fraction  of  the  actual  duty  owed  from 
the  surety  company. 

Mr.  President,  the  legislative  history 
of  the  antidumping  law  clearly  states 
that  the  act  is  intended  to  be  remedial, 
not  punitive,  in  nature.  I  can  assure 
you  that  Jackson  and  Son  has  learned 
from  its  error  and  there  is  nothing  to 
be  gained  by  forcing  this  company  and 
its  affiliates  out  of  business.  Relief 
similar  to  what  I  am  seeking  for  Jack- 
son and  Son  was  granted  in  the  trade 
bill  of  1988  to  a  Maryland  corporation 
that  found  itself  in  a  similar  situation. 
Equity  dictates  that  this  relief  also  be 
granted  to  Jackson  and  Son.  Conse- 
quently, I  urge  the  Senate  will  expedi- 
tiously act  on  this  legislation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  my  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record  immediately  following  my  re- 
marks.* 


By  Mrs.  KASSEBAUM  (for  her- 
self and  Mr.  Pell)  (by  request): 
S.  1133.  A  bill  to  improve  the  oper- 
ation of  vocational  education  pro- 
grams under  the  Carl  D.  Perkins  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  by  promoting  ac- 
countability, making  the  act  more 
flexible,  reducing  administrative 
burden,  and  fostering  economic  devel- 
opment and  the  improvement  of  voca- 
tional education  personnel,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  EXCELLENCE  ACT 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  today  introducing  legislation  pro- 
posed by  the  administration  for  the  re- 
authorization of  the  Carl  D.  Perkins 
Vocational  Educational  Act.  Senator 
Pell,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Educa- 
tion Subcommittee,  joins  me  in  bring- 
ing this  bill  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate. 

The  administration's  proposal  is  de- 
signed to  improve  the  accountability, 
flexibility,  and  coordination  of  voca- 
tional education  efforts.  Although 
Federal  funds  account  for  only  8  per- 
cent of  overall  spending  for  vocational 
education,  this  Federal  presence  is  in- 
fluential in  assisting  the  development 
of  quality  programs  and  in  making 
these  programs  available  to  all  who 
might  benefit  from  them. 

This  measure  seeks  to  improve  pro- 
gram accountability  by  requiring 
States  to  develop  performance  stand- 
ards which  measure  basic  skill  im- 
provement, occupational  competency, 
and  labor  market  success.  It  would 
promote  greater  State  and  local  flexi- 
bility by  eliminating  program  set- 
asides  and  providing  instead  that 
funds  targeted  toward  special  popula- 
tions be  allocated  in  a  way  which  best 
fits  the  circumstances  of  those  popula- 
tions in  a  particular  State.  In  addition, 
program  improvement  activities  would 
be  streamlined  by  reducing  the  cur- 
rent list  of  26  activities  to  3:  profes- 
sional development,  acquisition  of  in- 
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structional equipment  and  materials, 
and  curriculum  development.  Finally, 
this  legislation  attempts  to  improve 
coordination  between  the  Perkins  Act 
and  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act 
[JTPA]. 

As  the  Education  Subcommittee 
begins  vocational  education  reauthor- 
ization hearings  later  this  month,  I 
look  forward  to  working  further  with 
the  administration  to  shape  legislation 
which  will  improve  vocational  train- 
ing. Strong  vocational  education  pro- 
grams are  a  must  if  we  are  to  rise  to 
the  challenges  of  the  future  work- 
place. Working  together,  we  can  meet 
these  challenges. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S. 1133 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Vocational  Educa- 
tion Excellence  Act  of  1989". 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  IMPROVEMENTS 

Sec  2.  The  Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational 
Education  Act  (20  U.S.C.  2301  et  seq.)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"SHORT  title;  TABLE  OF  CONTENTS 

"Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational  Education  Acf. 

"TABLE  OF  CONTENTS 
"Sec.  1.  Short  title;  table  of  contents. 
"Sec.  2.  Statement  of  purpose. 
"Sec.  3.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 
"Sec.  4.  Definitions. 
"TITLE  I-VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
ASSISTANCE  TO  THE  STATES 
"Part  A— Allotment  and  Allocation 

"Sec.  101.  Allotment. 

"Sec.  102.  Payments  for  State  administra- 
tion; within  State  allocation. 
"Sec.  103.  Indian  vocational  education  pro- 
gram. 
"PART  B— State  Organizational  and 
Planning  Responsibilities 

111.  State  administration. 

112.  State  council  on  vocational  edu- 
cation. 

113.  State  plans. 
114.  Approval. 

"Sec.  115.  Local  application.      . 

"PART  C— Federal  Administrative 
Provisions 

"Sec.  121.  Payments. 
"Sec.  122.  Federal  share. 
"Sec.  123.  Maintenance  of  effort. 
"TITLE  II-BASIC  STATE  GRANTS  FOR 
VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
"Part  A— Vocational  Education 
Opportunities 

Uses  of  funds. 

Criteria  for  services  and  activities 
for  the  handicapped  and  the 
disadvantaged. 
"PART  B— Vocational  Education  Program 
Improvement.  Innovation,  and  Expansion 
"Sec.  211.  Uses  of  funds. 

"TITLE  III-NATIONAL  PROGRAMS 
"Sec.  301.  Research  and  evaluation. 
"Sec.  302.  Demonstration  programs. 


information 


"Sec. 
"Sec. 

"Sec. 
"Sec. 


"Sec.  201. 
"Sec.  202. 


"Sec.  303.  Occupational 

system. 
"Sec.  304.  Bilingual  vocational  training. 

"STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE 

"Sec  2.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to— 
"(1)  assist  States  to  develop,  improve,  and 
expand  vocational  education  programs  of 
high  quality,  so  that  through  such  assist- 
ance States  are  better  able  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  Nation's  existing  and  future 
work  force  for  marketable  skills,  improve 
productivity,  and  promote  economic  growth; 
"(2)  provide  States  with  flexible  resources 
for  improving  access  to  high-quality  voca- 
tional education  programs  for  handicapped 
individuals,  disadvantaged  individuals.  Indi- 
viduals with  limited  English  proficiency, 
men  and  women  who  are  entering  occupa- 
tions that  are  nontraditional  for  their 
gender,  single  parents,  homemakers,  single 
pregnant  women,  and  individuals  incarcerat- 
ed in  correctional  institutions; 

"(3)  strengthen  the  accountability  of  the 
Nation's  vocational  education  programs  by 
ensuring  that  the  programs  funded  under 
this  Act  meet  appropriate  performance 
standards; 

"(4)  foster  greater  cooperation  among  edu- 
cation programs,  between  education  and  job 
training  programs,  and  between  public  agen- 
cies and  the  private  sector  in  preparing  indi- 
viduals for  employment,  promoting  the 
quality  of  vocational  education  in  the 
States,  and  making  the  vocational  education 
system  more  responsive  to  the  labor  market 
in  the  States; 

"(5)  improve  the  academic  foundation  of 
vocational  education: 

"(6)  provide  vocational  education  services 
to  train  and  retrain  employed  and  unem- 
ployed workers  in  new  skills  for  which  there 
is  a  demand  in  the  labor  market; 

"(7)  reduce  the  limiting  effects  of  sex-role 
stereotyping  on  occupations,  job  skills, 
levels  of  competency,  and  careers;  and 

"(8)  authorize  national  programs  to  sup- 
port research  and  evaluation,  demonstra- 
tions, information  dissemination,  and  bilin- 
gual vocational  training  activities  in  order 
to  assess  the  quality  of  the  Nations  voca- 
tional education  system:  identify  and  dis- 
seminate high-quality  and  innovative  means 
of  providing  vocational  instruction  and  vo- 
cational teacher  education;  and  strengthen 
local  capacity  to  provide  vocational  educa- 
tion to  individuals  of  limited  English  profi- 
ciency. 

"AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sec  3.  (a)(1)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $48,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1990  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1991  through  1994 
to  carry  out  section  102(a),  relating  to  State 
administration  of  vocational  education  pro- 
grams. 

"(2)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $8,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1990  and 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1991  through  1994  to  carry 
out  section  112,  relating  to  State  councils  on 
vocational  education. 

"(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $858,387,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1990 
and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each 
of  the  fiscal  year  1991  through  1994  to  carry 
out  title  II,  relating  to  basic  State  grants. 

"(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $35,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1990  and 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1991  through  1994  to  carry 
out  title  III,  relating  to  national  programs. 

"DEFINITIONS 

"Sec  4.  As  used  in  this  Act: 


"(1)  The  term  administration'  means  ac- 
tivities of  a  SUte  necessary  for  the  proper 
and  efficient  performance  of  its  duties 
under  this  Act.  including  supervision. 

"(2)  The  term  apprenticeship  training 
program'  means  a  program  registered  with 
the  Department  of  Labor  or  the  State  ap- 
prenticeship agency  in  accordance  with  the 
Act  of  August  16,  1937,  known  as  the  Na- 
tional Apprenticeship  Act  (50  Stat.  664:  29 
U.S.C.  50).  that  is  conducted  or  sponsored 
by  an  employer,  a  group  of  employers,  or  a 
joint  apprenticeship  committee  represent- 
ing both  employers  and  a  union,  and  that 
contains  all  terms  and  conditions  for  the 
qualification,  recruitment,  selection,  em- 
ployment, and  training  of  apprentices. 

"(3)  The  term  community-based  organiza- 
tion' has  the  meaning  given  this  term  in  sec- 
tion 4(5)  of  the  Job  Training  Partnership 
Act. 

"(4)  The  term  cooperative  education' 
means  a  method  of  instruction  of  vocational 
education  for  individuals  who,  through  writ- 
ten cooperative  arrangements  between  the 
school  and  employers,  receive  instruction, 
including  required  academic  courses  and  re- 
lated vocational  instruction,  by  alternation 
of  study  in  school  with  a  job  in  any  occupa- 
tional field,  but  only  if  the  two  experiences 
are  planned  and  supervised  by  the  school 
and  employers  so  that  each  contributes  to 
the  student's  education  and  to  his  or  her 
employability.  Work  periods  and  school  at- 
tendance may  be  on  alternate  half  days,  full 
days,  weeks,  or  other  periods  of  time  in  ful- 
filling the  cooperative  program. 

"(5)  The  term  correctional  institution' 
means  (A)  any  prison,  jail,  reformatory, 
work  farm,  detention  center,  or  (B)  any 
halfway  house,  community-based  rehabilita- 
tion center,  or  other  similar  institution,  that 
is  designed  for  the  confinement  or  rehabili- 
tation of  criminal  offenders. 

••(6)  The  term  criminal  offender'  means 
any  individual  who  is  charged  with,  or  con- 
victed of.  any  criminal  offense,  including  a 
youth  offender  or  a  juvenile  offender. 

"(7)  The  term  disadvantaged  individuals' 
means  individuals  (other  than  handicapped 
individuals)  who  are  educationally  deprived 
(as  defined  In  regulations  for  chapter  1  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act)  or  economically  disadvantaged  (as  de- 
fined In  section  4(8)  of  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act)  and  who  require  special 
services  and  assistance  in  order  to  enable 
them  to  succeed  In  vocational  education 
programs. 

••(8)  The  term  economically  depressed 
area'  means  an  economically  integrated  area 
within  any  State  in  which  a  chronically  low 
level  of  economic  activity  or  a  deteriorating 
economic  base  has  caused  such  adverse  ef- 
fects as  (A)  a  rate  of  unemployment  that 
has  exceeded  by  at  least  50  per  centum  the 
average  rate  of  unemployment  in  the  State 
or  Nation,  for  each  of  the  three  years  pre- 
ceding the  year  for  which  a  determination  is 
made,  and  (B)  a  large  concentration  of  low- 
income  families  as  defined  in  the  poverty 
income  guidelines  issued  annually  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services. 
The  designation  of  an  economically  de- 
pressed area'  is  subject  to  approval  by  the 
Secretary  as  consistent  with  these  and  such 
other  criteria  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe and  with  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

"(9)  The  term  eligible  recipient'  means  a 
local  educational  agency  or  a  postsecondary 
educational  institution. 

"(10)  The  term  handicapped  individuals' 
means  individuals  who— 
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"(A)  are  mentally  retarded,  hard  of  hear- 
ing, deaf,  speech-  or  language-impaired,  vis- 
ually handicapped,  seriously  emotionally 
diaturbed.  or  orthopedically  Impaired,  as 
well  as  other  health-impaired  persons,  or 
persons  with  specific  learning  disabilities: 
and 

"(B)  by  reason  thereof  require  special  edu- 
cation and  related  services  to  enable  those 
individuals  to  participate  in  vocational  edu- 
cation programs. 

"(11)  The  term  'high  technology'  means 
'state-of-the-art'  computer  or  other  technol- 
ogy used  to  enhance  productivity. 

"(12)  The  term  'homemaker'  means  an 
adult  who  has  worked  (as  an  adult)  primari- 
ly without  renumeration  to  care  for  the 
home  and  family,  and  for  that  reason  has 
diminished  marketable  skills. 

"(13)  The  term  'limited  English  proficien- 
cy' has  the  meaning  given  this  term  in  sec- 
tion 7003(aKl)  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965. 

"(14)  The  term  'local  educational  agency' 
means  a  board  of  education  or  other  legally 
constituted  local  school  authority  having 
administrative  control  and  direction  of 
public  elementary  or  secondary  schools  in  a 
city,  county,  township,  school  district,  or  po- 
litical subdivision  in  a  State,  or  any  other 
public  educational  institution  or  agency 
having  administrative  control  and  direction 
of  a  vocational  education  program. 

"(15)  The  term  'postsecondary  educational 
Institution'  means  a  public  or  private,  non- 
profit institution  that  is  accredited  to  pro- 
vide postsecondary  education,  or  any  post- 
secondary  educational  institution  operated 
by,  or  on  behalf  of,  any  Indian  tribe  that  is 
eligible  to  contract  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  for  the  administration  of  pro- 
grams under  the  Indian  Self-Determination 
Act  or  under  the  Act  of  April  16.  1934. 

"(16)  The  term  'Secretary'  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education. 

"(17)  The  term  'single  parent'  means  an 
Individual  who  is  unmarried  or  legally  sepa- 
rated from  a  spouse  and  who  has  one  or 
more  minor  children  for  which  that  individ- 
ual has  either  custody  or  joint  custody. 

'(18)  The  term  State'  includes,  in  addi- 
tion to  any  one  of  the  fifty  States,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam, 
American  Samoa,  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands, and  Palau  (until  the  effective  date  of 
the  Compact  of  Free  Association  with  the 
Government  of  Palau). 

"(19)  The  term  'State  board'  means  a 
State  board  designated  or  created  by  State 
law  as  the  sole  State  agency  responsible  for 
the  administration  of  vocational  education, 
or  for  supervision  of  the  administration  of 
vocational  education,  in  the  State. 

"(20)  The  term  'State  council'  means— 

"(A)  the  State  council  on  vocational  edu- 
cation established  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 112:  or 

"(B)  if  the  State  exercises  its  option  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  112(e)  to  assign  the 
functions  and  responsibilities  of  the  State 
council  on  vocational  education  to  the  State 
job  training  coordinating  council,  the  State 
Job  training  coordinating  council  of  that 
State. 

"(21XA)  The  term  'vocational  education' 
means  (1)  organized  education  programs 
that  are  directly  related  to  the  preparation 
of  individuals  for  paid  or  unpaid  employ- 
ment requiring  other  than  a  baccalaureate 
or  advanced  degree:  and  (ii)  vocational  stu- 
dent organization  activities  that  are  an  inte- 
gral part  of  an  organized  education  pro- 
gram. 


"(B)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
term  'organized  education  program'  means 
only  (i)  instruction  (including  career  guid- 
ance and  counseling)  related  to  the  occupa- 
tion or  occupations  for  which  the  students 
are  in  training  or  instruction  necessary  for 
students  to  benefit  from  such  training,  and 
(ii)  the  acquisition  (including  leasing),  main- 
tenance, and  repair  of  instructional  equip- 
ment, supplies,  and  teaching  aids:  but  the 
term  does  not  include  the  construction,  ac- 
quisition, or  initial  equipment  of  buildings, 
or  the  acquisition  or  rental  of  land. 

"TITLE  I— VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

ASSISTANCE  TO  THE  STATES 

"Part  A— Allotment  and  All(x:ation 

"ALLOTHKNT 

"Sec.  101.  (a)(1)  From  the  sums  appropri- 
ated under  section  3(b).  the  Secretary  shall 
reserve  1  and  a  quarter  per  centum  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  section  103. 

"(2)  Subject  to  paragraph  (3).  from  the  re- 
mainder of  the  sums  appropriated  under 
section  3(b),  the  Secretary  shall  allot  to 
each  State  for  each  fiscal  year— 

"(A)  an  amount  that  bears  the  same  ratio 
to  57  per  centum  of  the  sums  being  allotted 
as  the  number  of  individuals  aged  fifteen  to 
fifty-five,  inclusive,  in  poverty  in  the  State 
bears  to  the  number  of  such  individuals  in 
all  the  States:  and 

"(B)  an  amount  that  bears  the  same  ratio 
to  43  per  centum  of  the  sums  being  allotted 
as  the  product  of  the  population  aged  fif- 
teen to  fifty-five,  inclusive,  in  the  State  and 
the  State's  allotment  ratio  bears  to  the  sum 
of  the  corresponding  products  for  all  the 
SUtes. 

"(3)(A)(i)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law  and  subject  to  clause  (ii),  for 
any  fiscal  year  for  programs  authorized  by 
title  II  of  this  Act,  no  State  shall  receive 
less  than  95  per  centum  of  the  amount  it  re- 
ceived from  the  appropriation  for  title  II  of 
this  Act  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  except 
that  for  fiscal  year  1990.  no  State  shall  re- 
ceive for  programs  authorized  by  title  II  of 
this  Act  less  than  95  per  centum  of  the 
amount  it  received  from  the  appropriations 
for  fiscal  year  1989  under  titles  II  and  III  of 
this  Act.  Amounts  necessary  for  increasing 
such  payments  to  States  to  comply  with  the 
preceding  sentence  shall  be  obtained  by  rat- 
ably reducing  the  amounts  to  be  paid  to 
other  States,  but  no  such  amount  shall  be 
reduced  to  an  amount  that  is  less  than  the 
amount  required  by  the  preceding  sentence. 

"(ii)  If  for  any  fiscal  year  the  amount  ap- 
propriated for  programs  authorized  by  title 
II  and  available  for  allotment  under  this 
section  is  insufficient  to  satisfy  the  provi- 
sions of  clause  (i),  the  payments  to  all 
States  shall  be  ratably  reduced  as  necessary. 

"(b)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  any 
amount  of  a  State's  allotment  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  for  any  fiscal  year  will  not  be  re- 
quired for  such  fiscal  year  for  carrying  out 
the  program  for  which  such  amount  has 
been  allotted,  the  Secretary  shall  make  such 
amount  available  for  reallotment.  Any  such 
reallotment  among  other  States  shall  occur 
on  such  dates  during  the  same  year  as  the 
Secretary  shall  fix,  and  shall  be  made  on 
the  basis  of  criteria  established  by  regula- 
tion. No  funds  may  be  reallotted  for  any  use 
other  than  the  use  for  which  they  were  ap- 
propriated. Any  amount  reallotted  to  a 
State  under  this  subsection  for  any  fiscal 
year  shall  remain  available  to  that  State  for 
obligation  during  the  succeeding  fiscal  year 
and  shall  be  deemed  to  be  part  of  its  allot- 
ment for  the  year  in  which  it  is  obligated. 

"(cKl)  The  allotment  ratio  for  any  State 
shall  be  1.00  less  the  product  of— 


"(A)  0.50:  and 

"(B)  the  quotient  obtained  by  dividing  the 
F)er  capita  income  for  the  State  by  the  per 
capita  income  for  all  the  States,  except  that 
the  allotment  ratio  for  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American  Samoa, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands,  and  Palau  shall  be  no  less  than  the 
highest  allotment  ratio  for  any  of  the  fifty 
SUtes. 

"(2)  The  allotment  ratios  shall  be  promul- 
gated by  the  Secretary  for  each  fiscal  year 
between  October  1  and  December  31  of  the 
fiscal  year  preceding  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  the  determination  is  made.  Allotment 
ratios  shall  be  computed  on  the  basis  of  the 
average  of  the  appropriate  per  capita  in- 
comes for  the  three  most  recent  consecutive 
fiscal  years  for  which  satisfactory  data  are 
available. 

"(3)  The  term  'per  capita  income'  means, 
with  respect  to  a  fiscal  year,  the  total  per- 
sonal income  in  the  calendar  year  ending  in 
such  fiscal  year,  divided  by  the  population 
of  the  area  concerned  in  such  calendar  year. 

"(4)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
number  of  individuals  aged  fifteen  to  fifty- 
five,  including  the  number  of  such  Individ- 
uals in  poverty,  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary  on  the  basis  of  the  best  estimates 
available  to  the  Secretary  after  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

"PAYMENTS  FOR  STATE  ADMINISTRATION: 
WITHIN-STATE  ALLOCATION 

"Sec.  102.  (a)  Prom  funds  appropriated 
under  section  3(a)(1).  the  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to  make  awards  to  States,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  allocations  under  title  II. 
for  State  administration,  including  the  cost 
of  carrying  out  the  requirements  of  section 
111(b). 

"(b)  From  the  funds  appropriated  for  title 
II  under  section  3(b),  each  State  shall  re- 
serve from  its  allotment  for  each  fiscal 
year— 

"(1)  57  per  centum  for  activities  described 
in  part  A  of  title  II:  and 

"(2)  43  percent  for  activities  described  in 
part  B  of  title  II. 

"INDIAN  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 

"Sec.  103.  (a)  From  the  funds  reserved 
pursuant  to  section  101(a)(1),  the  Secretary 
is  authorized  to  enter  into  grants,  contracts, 
or  cooperative  agreements  with  any  tribal 
organization  that  is  eligible  to  contract  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  the  admin- 
istration of  programs  under  the  Indian  Self- 
Determination  Act  or  under  the  Act  of  April 
16,  1934.  to  plan,  conduct,  and  administer 
programs,  or  portions  thereof,  that  are  au- 
thorized by,  and  consistent  with,  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 

"(b)  Programs  funded  under  this  section 
shall  be  in  addition  to  such  other  programs 
as  are  made  available  to  eligible  Indians 
under  other  provisions  of  this  Act. 

"(c)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  the 
term  'Act  of  April  16,  1934'  means  the  Act 
known  as  the  Johnson-O'Malley  Act  (48 
Stat.  596:  25  U.S.C.  452-457). 

"Part  B— State  Organizational  and 
Planning  Responsibilities 

"state  administration 
"Sec.  111.  (a)  Any  State  desiring  to  partici- 
pate in  vocational  education  progrsims  au- 
thorized by  this  Act  shall  designate  or  es- 
tablish a  State  board  of  vocational  educa- 
tion, which  shall  be  the  sole  State  agency 
responsible  for  the  administration  or  the  su- 
pervision of  the  State  vocational  education 
program.  The  State  board  may  delegate  any 
of  its  responsibilities  involving  admlnistra- 
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tion,  operation,  or  supervision,  in  whole  or 
in  i»rt,  to  one  or  more  appropriate  State 
agencies.  The  responsibilities  of  the  State 
board  shall  include— 

"(1)  coordinating  the  development,  sub- 
mission, and  implementation  of  the  State 
plan,  and  the  evaluation  of  the  programs  as- 
sisted under  this  Act; 

"(2)  developing  the  State  plan  required  by 
sections  113  and  114  in  consultation  with 
the  State  council  on  vocational  education 
and  submitting  the  SUte  plan  to  the  Secre- 
tary; 

"(3)  consulting  with  the  State  council  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  section  112  and  with 
other  appropriate  agencies,  groups,  and  in- 
dividuals involved  in  the  planning,  adminis- 
tration, evaluation,  and  coordination  of  pro- 
grams funded  under  this  Act; 

"(4)  convening  and  meeting  as  a  State 
board  (consistent  with  State  law  and  proce- 
dure for  the  conduct  of  such  meetings)  at 
such  time  as  the  State  board  determines 
necessary  to  carry  out  its  functions  under 
this  Act;  and 

"(5)  adopting  such  procedures  as  the  State 
board  considers  necessary  to  coordinate 
with  the  State  job  training  coordinating 
council  and  to  cooperate  in  the  conduct  of 
their  respective  programs. 

■'(b)(1)  Any  State  desiring  to  participate  in 
the  programs  authorized  by  this  Act  shall 
assign  one  individual  to  work  full  time  to 
assist  the  SUte  board  to  fulfill  the  purposes 
of  this  Act  by— 

"(A)  administering  programs  funded 
under  this  Act  for  single  parents,  homemak- 
ers,  and  single  pregnant  women  and  pro- 
grams funded  under  this  Act  that  are  de- 
signed to  eliminate  sex  bias  and  sex  stereo- 
typing In  vocational  education; 

"(B)  gathering,  analyzing,  and  disseminat- 
ing data  on  the  adequacy  and  effectiveness 
of  vocational  education  programs  in  the 
State  in  meeting  the  education  and  employ- 
ment needs  of  women  (Including  prepara- 
tion for  employment  In  technical  occupa- 
tions, new  and  emerging  occupational  fields, 
and  occupations  regarded  as  nontradltional 
for  women),  and  on  the  status  of  men  and 
women  students  and  employees  in  such  pro- 
grams; 

"(C)  reviewing  vocational  education  pro- 
grams (Including  career  guidance  and  coun- 
seling) for  sex  stereotyping  and  sex  bias, 
with  particular  attention  to  practices  that 
tend  to  inhibit  the  entry  of  women  into 
high-technology  occupations; 

"(D)  submitting  (I)  recommendations  for 
inclusion  In  the  State  plan  of  programs  and 
policies  to  overcome  sex  bias  and  sex  stereo- 
typing in  such  programs,  and  (11)  an  assess- 
ment of  the  SUte's  progress  In  meeting  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  with  regard  to  overcom- 
ing sex  discrimination  and  sex  stereotyping; 
"(E)  reviewing  proposed  actions  on  grants, 
contracts,  and  cooperative  agreements,  and 
the  policies  of  the  State  board  to  ensure 
that  the  needs  of  women  are  addressed  In 
the  administration  of  this  Act; 

"(F)  developing  recommendations  for  pro- 
grams of  information  and  outreach  to 
women  concerning  vocational  education  and 
employment  opportunities  for  women  (In- 
cluding opportunities  for  careers  as  techni- 
cians and  skilled  workers  In  technical  fields 
and  new  and  emerging  occupational  fields); 
"(G)  providing  technical  assistance  and 
advice  to  local  educational  agencies,  postsec- 
ondary  institutions,  and  other  interested 
parties  In  the  SUte,  in  expanding  vocational 
opportunities  for  women;  and 

"(H)  assisting  administrators,  instructors, 
and  counselors  In  implementing  programs 


and  activities  to  Increase  access  for  women 
(Including  displaced  homemakers  and  single 
heads  of  households)  to  vocational  educa- 
tion and  to  increase  male  and  female  stu- 
dents' enrollment  in  nontradltional  pro- 
grams. 

"(2)  For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection, 
the  term  SUte'  means  any  one  of  the  fifty 
SUtes  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

"(3)  Each  SUte  shall  expend  not  less  than 
$60,000  in  each  fiscal  year  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection. 

"(c)  The  SUte  board  shall  make  available 
to  each  private  Industry  council  esUbllshed 
under  section  102  of  the  Job  Training  Part- 
nership Act  within  the  SUte  a  list  of  all  pro- 
grams assisted  under  this  Act. 

"(d)  Each  SUte  board.  In  consulUtion 
with  the  SUte  council,  may  esUblish  one  or 
more  technical  committees  to  advise  the 
council  and  the  board  on  the  development 
of  model  curricula  to  address  SUte  labor 
market  needs.  If  established,  technical  com- 
mittees shall  develop  an  inventory  of  skills 
that  may  be  used  by  the  SUte  board  to 
define  model  curricula.  Such  inventory  shall 
provide  the  type  and  level  of  knowledge  and 
sklUs  needed  for  entry,  retention,  and  ad- 
vancement In  occupational  areas  Uught  In 
the  State. 

■•(e)  The  Imposition  of  any  SUte  rule  or 
policy  relating  to  the  administration  and  op- 
eration of  programs  funded  by  this  Act  (in- 
cluding any  rule  or  policy  based  on  State  In- 
terpretation of  any  Federal  law,  regulation, 
or  guideline)  shall  be  Identified  as  a  State- 
Imposed  requirement. 

"STATE  COUNCIL  ON  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

•Sec.  112.  (a)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (e),  any  State  desiring  to  participate 
in  vocational  education  programs  author- 
ized by  this  Act  shall  establish  a  SUte  coun- 
cil, which  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Gover- 
nor, or,  In  the  case  of  States  In  which  the 
members  of  the  SUte  board  of  education 
are  elected  (Including  election  by  the  SUte 
legislature),  by  such  board.  Each  SUte 
council  shall  be  broadly  represenUtlve  of 
citizens  and  groups  within  the  State  having 
an  Interest  in  vocational  education,  includ- 
ing Individuals  who— 

■■(A)  are  representative  of  the  private 
sector  In  the  SUte  (Including  business,  agri- 
culture, and  labor); 

"(B)  are  representative  of  secondary  and 
postsecondary  vocational  education  Institu- 
tions; and 

■■(C)  have  special  knowledge  and  qualifica- 
tions with  respect  to  the  educational  and 
career  development  needs  of  Individuals  de- 
scribed In  section  201(b). 

■■(2)  In  selecting  Individuals  under  para- 
graph (1)  to  serve  on  the  SUte  council,  due 
consideration  shall  be  given  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  individuals  who  serve  on  a  private 
Industry  council  under  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act  or  on  SUte  councils  esUb- 
llshed under  other  related  Federal  Acte. 

"(3)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  the 
term  SUte'  means  any  one  of  the  fifty 
SUtes.  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the 
Corrmion wealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 

"(b)  During  each  SUte  plan  period  de- 
scribed in  section  113(a)(1),  the  SUte  coun- 
cil may— 

"(1)  meet  with  the  State  board  or  Its  rep- 
resentatives to  advise  on  the  development  of 
the  subsequent  State  plan; 

""(2)  advise  the  State  board  and  make  re- 
ports to  the  Governor,  the  business  commu- 
nity, and  the  general  public  of  the  SUte, 
concerning— 

"(A)  policies  the  State  should  pursue  to 
strengthen  vocational  education  (with  par- 


ticular attention   to   progranjs   for   handi- 
capped Individuals);  and 

"(B)  Initiatives  and  methods  the  private 
sector  could  undertake  to  assist  in  moderniz- 
ing vocational  education  programs; 

"'(3)  analyze  and  reijort  on  the  distribution 
of  spending  for  vocational  education  In  the 
SUte,  Including  funds  provided  under  this 
Act,  and  on  the  availability  of  vocational 
education  programs  within  the  SUte; 

""(4)  advise  the  SUte  board  on  the  esub- 
lishment  of  evaluation  criteria,  Including 
the  performance  standards  required  under 
section  113(b)(4),  for  vocational  education 
services  within  the  SUte; 

■"(5)  submit  recommendations  to  the  SUte 
board  on  the  conduct  of  vocational  educa- 
tion programs  conducted  in  the  SUte  that 
emphasize  the  use  of  businesses  and  labor 
organizations; 

"'(6)  recommend  procedures  to  the  SUte 
board  to  ensure  and  enhance  the  participa- 
tion of  the  public  in  the  provision  of  voca- 
tional education  at  the  local  level  within  the 
SUte.  particularly  the  participation  of  local 
employers  and  local  labor  organizations; 

"(7)  report  to  the  SUte  board  on  the 
extent  to  which  the  Individuals  described  In 
section  201(b)  are  provided  with  equal 
access  to  quality  vocational  education  pro- 
grams; and 

""(8)(A)  evaluate  jointly  with  the  SUte  job 
training  coordinating  council  the  vocational 
education  delivery  systems  assisted  under 
this  Act.  the  job  opportunities  and  basic 
skills  training  program  authorized  under 
the  Family  Support  Act  of  1988.  and  the 
Job  Training  Partnership  Act.  in  terms  of 
their  adequacy  and  effectiveness  In  achiev- 
ing the  purposes  of  each  of  these  Acts;  and 
"(B)  make  recommendations  to  the  Gover- 
nor and  the  State  board  on  the  adequacy 
and  effectiveness  of  the  coordination  that 
takes  place  between  vocational  education 
programs  and  programs  under  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act. 

"(c)  Each  SUte  council  is  authorized  to 
obtain  the  services  of  such  professional, 
technical,  and  clerical  personnel  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  Its  functions  under 
this  Act  and  to  contract  for  such  services  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  council  to  carry 
out  Its  evaluation  functions. 

""(d)(1)(A)  From  the  amounts  appropri- 
ated under  section  3(a)(2)  for  each  fiscal 
year,  the  Secretary  shall  allot  to  each  SUte 
council  $130,000,  with  the  remainder  of 
funds  allocated  according  to  the  method  de- 
scribed in  section  101(a)(2)(B),  except  that 
no  SUte  council  shall  receive  for  any  fiscal 
year  less  than  its  allotment  under  this  Act 
for  fiscal  year  1989.  Amounts  necessary  for 
Increasing  allotments  to  State  councils  to 
comply  with  the  preceding  sentence  shall  be 
obtained  by  raUbly  reducing  the  amounU 
allotted  to  other  SUte  councils,  but  no  such 
amount  shall  be  reduced  to  an  amount  less 
than  the  amount  required  by  the  preceding 
sentence. 

"(B)  If  for  any  fiscal  year  the  amount  ap- 
propriated under  section  3(a)(2)  and  avail- 
able for  allotment  under  this  subsection  Is 
Insufficient  to  satisfy  the  provisions  of  sub- 
paragraph (A),  the  allotments  to  all  SUtes 
shall  be  raUbly  reduced  as  necessary. 

"(2)  The  expenditure  of  funds  paid  pursu- 
ant to  this  subsection  shall  be  determined 
solely  by  the  SUte  council  for  carrying  out 
ite  functions  under  this  Act,  and  may  not  be 
diverted  or  reprogrammed  for  any  other 
purpose  by  any  SUte  board,  agency,  or  Indi- 
vidual. Each  SUte  council  shall  designate 
an  appropriate  SUte  agency  or  other  public 
agency,  eligible  to  receive  funds  under  this 
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Act.  to  act  as  its  fiscal  agent  for  purposes  of 
disbursement,  accounting,  and  auditing. 

"(eKl)  If  the  Governor  of  any  State  desir- 
ing to  participate  in  vocational  education 
programs  under  this  Act  determines  that 
the  functions  and  responsibilities  of  a  State 
council  under  this  Act  would  be  carried  out 
better  in  that  State  by  the  State  job  train- 
ing coordinating  council  established  under 
section  122  of  the  Job  Training  Partnership 
Act.  the  Governor  may  assign  those  func- 
tions and  responsibilities  to  the  State  job 
training  coordinating  council.  Before 
making  such  assignment,  the  Governor 
shall  ensure  that  the  State  job  training  co- 
ordinating council  has  an  adequate  number 
of  members  who  are  knowledgeable  about 
vocational  education  in  the  State. 

"(2)  If  the  Governor  makes  such  assign- 
ment, the  State's  allocation  under  subsec- 
tion (d)  shall  be  available  to  the  State  job 
training  coordinating  council  only  to  carry 
out  the  functions  and  responsibilities  of  a 
State  council  under  this  Act. 

"STATE  PLANS 

"Sec.  113.  (a)(1)(A)  Any  State  desiring  to 
receive  funds  from  its  allotment  authorized 
under  section  101  for  any  fiscal  year  shall 
submit  to  the  Secretary  a  State  plan  for  a 
two-year  period. 

"(B)  The  planning  periods  required  by 
paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection  shall  be  the 
same  as  the  planning  program  periods  re- 
quired under  section  104(a)  of  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act. 

"(2)(A)  In  formulating  the  State  plan  (and 
amendments),  the  State  board  shall  meet 
with  and  utilize  the  State  council. 

"(B)  The  State  board  shall  make  public 
the  proposed  State  plan  in  a  manner  that 
provides  adequate  notice  to.  and  facilitates 
comment  from,  interested  agencies,  groups, 
and  individuals.  Such  publication  may  in- 
clude public  hearings. 

"(3)  In  developing  the  State  plan,  the 
State  shall— 

"(A)  assess  the  current  and  projected  oc- 
cupational needs  and  demand  for  general 
occupational  skills  within  the  State: 

"(B)  examine  the  needs  of  students,  in- 
cluding adults,  in  order  to  determine  how 
best  to  improve  student  skill  levels  in  light 
of  the  State's  occupational  and  skill  require- 
ments: 

"(C)  assess  the  special  needs  of  each  group 
of  individuals  specified  in  section  201(b)  for 
access  to  vocational  educational  programs  in 
terms  of  labor  market  needs,  the  extent  to 
which  these  needs  are  not  being  met  by  the 
State's  vocational  education  programs,  and 
the  extent  to  which  funding  under  this  Act 
should  be  used,  during  the  period  covered 
by  the  plan,  to  improve  vocational  educa- 
tion opportunities  for  each  group; 

"(D)  assess  the  quality  of  vocational  edu- 
cation in  terms  of — 

"(i)  the  relevance  of  programs  to  the 
workplace  and  to  new  and  emerging  tech- 
nologies: 

"(ii)  the  responsiveness  of  programs  to  the 
current  and  projected  occupational  needs  in 
the  SUte: 

"(iii)  the  capacity  and  success  of  programs 
in  facilitating  entry  into,  and  participation 
in,  vocational  education  and  to  ease  the 
transition  from  school  to  work  and  from  sec- 
ondary to  postsecondary  educational  institu- 
tions: 

"(iv)  the  technological  and  educational 
quality  of  vocational  curricula,  equipment, 
and  instructional  materials  and  their  capac- 
ity to  enable  vocational  education  students 
and  instructors  to  meet  the  challenges  of  in- 


creased technological  demands  of  the  work- 
place; and 

■•(v)  the  capacity  and  success  of  vocational 
education  programs  in  meeting  the  needs 
for  general  occupational  skills  and  improve- 
ment of  academic  foundations  in  order  to 
address  the  changing  content  of  jobs: 

"(E)  determine  the  capacity  and  success  of 
local  educational  agencies  and  postsecond- 
ary educational  institutions  in  delivering 
the  vocational  education  services  necessary 
to  meet  the  needs  identified  through  the  as- 
sessments required  by  subparagraphs  (A) 
through  (D)  of  this  paragraph:  and 

"(F)  include  a  summary  of  the  findings  of 
the  assessments  conducted  under  subpara- 
graphs (A)  through  (E)  of  this  paragraph. 

"(b)  Each  such  plan  shall— 

"(1)  describe  the  planned  uses  of  funds 
awarded  under  part  A  of  title  II,  the  goals 
of  the  State  will  seek  to  attain  with  these 
funds,  and  how  these  uses  will  address  the 
needs  identified  through  the  assessments 
conducted  under  subsection  (a)(3)(C)  of  this 
section: 

"(2)  describe  the  planned  uses  of  funds 
awarded  under  part  B  of  title  II,  the  goals 
the  State  will  seek  to  attain  with  these 
funds,  and  how  these  uses  relate  to  the 
needs  identified  in  the  assessments  conduct- 
ed under  subsection  (a)(3)  of  this  section; 

•■(3)  describe  progress  the  State  has  made 
in  achieving  the  goals  set  forth  in  the  previ- 
ous State  plan  submitted  under  this  Act; 

"(4)(A)  describe  the  performance  stand- 
ards the  State  will  use  for  determining  the 
achievement  of  basic  academic  skills,  occu- 
pational competency,  and  success  in  the 
labor  market,  as  well  as  any  other  standards 
the  State  determines  are  appropriate  to  be 
used  in  evaluating  vocational  training  pro- 
grams, including  such  programs  for  handi- 
capped individuals,  supported  in  whole  or  in 
part  with  funds  under  this  Act: 

■(B)  describe  how  the  State  will  apply  its 
performance  standards  in  approving  or  dis- 
approving local  applications  for  projects,  in- 
cluding the  procedures  the  State  will  use  for 
providing  technical  assistance  to  improve 
the  effectiveness  of  local  projects  and  for 
discontinuing  funding  for  ineffective 
projects: 

"(C)  descrilje  how  the  performance  stand- 
ards have  been  made  consistent  with  the 
standards  in  effect  in  the  State  for  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act:  and 

"(D)  for  State  plans  subsequent  to  the  ini- 
tial plan  required  under  this  section,  con- 
tain a  report  on  the  implementation  and  ap- 
plication of  the  performance  standards  re- 
quired by  this  paragraph; 

■•(5)  set  forth  the  criteria  the  State  board 
will  use  in  approving  applications  of  eligible 
recipients  and  allocating  funds  available 
under  this  Act  to  such  recipients,  which 
shall  ensure  that  individuals  most  in  need 
are  served; 

"(6)  describe  the  extent  to  which  the 
funds  available  under  this  Act  shall  be  used 
by  the  Stale  to  serve  economically  de- 
pressed areas; 

"(7)  describe  the  State's  procedures  for 
erisuring  that  any  funds  expended  for  occu- 
pationally  specific  training  will  be  used  only 
to  train  students  for  occupations  in  which 
job  openings  are  projected  and  are  not 
likely  to  be  filled  without  the  establishment 
or  continuation  of  public  vocational  educa- 
tion programs,  and  how  these  procedures 
are  consistent  with  the  labor  market  analy- 
sis procedures  that  the  State  employs  under 
the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act;  and 

"(8)  describe  the  methods  proposed  for 
the  joint  planning  and  coordination  of  pro- 


grams carried  out  under  this  Act  with  pro- 
grams conducted  under  the  Family  Support 
Act  of  1988.  the  Job  Training  Partnership 
Act.  the  Adult  Education  Act.  the  Education 
of  the  Handicapped  Act.  and  the  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  of  1973,  and  with  apprenticeship 
training  programs. 

"(c)  The  State  plan  shall  contain  assur- 
ances that— 

"(1)  the  State  board  will  comply  with  the 
requirements  of  titles  I  and  II  of  this  Act; 

"(2)  the  State  board  will,  to  the  maximum 
extent  feasible,  provide  for  the  equitable 
participation  of  students  who  wish  to  par- 
ticipate in  vocational  education  programs 
supported  under  title  II  and  who  are  en- 
rolled in  private  elementary  and  secondary 
schools: 

"(3)  the  State  will  distribute  at  least  80 
per  centum  of  the  funds  available  under 
title  II  to  eligible  recipients: 

"(4)  all  projects  and  services  supported 
with  funds  available  under  title  II  will  be  of 
sufficient  size,  scope,  and  quality  as  to  give 
reasonable  assurance  of  meeting  the  objec- 
tives of  this  Act  and  the  goals  set  forth  in 
the  plan,  as  described  in  paragraphs  ( 1 )  and 
(2)  of  subsection  (b); 

"(5)  the  State  will  adopt  such  methods  of 
administration  as  are  necessary  for  the 
proper  and  efficient  administration  of  this 
Act: 

"(6)  the  State  will  evaluate  not  less  than 
20  per  centum  of  the  eligible  recipients  as- 
sisted under  this  Act  within  the  State  in 
each  fiscal  year,  including  an  evaluation  of 
the  extent  to  which  their  local  programs 
meet  the  performance  standards  required 
by  paragraph  (4)  of  subsection  (b)  to  be  de- 
scribed in  the  State  plan: 

"(7)  funds  available  under  title  II  of  this 
Act  will  be  used  so  as  to  supplement  and,  to 
the  extent  practicable,  increase  the  amount 
of  State  and  local  funds  that  would,  in  the 
absence  of  such  Federal  funds,  be  made 
available  for  the  uses  specified  in  the  State 
plan,  and  in  no  case  so  as  to  supplant  such 
State  or  local  funds;  and 

"(8)  the  State  will  provide  for  such  fiscal 
control  and  fund  accounting  procedures  as 
may  be  necessary  to  ensure  proper  disburse- 
ment of.  and  accounting  for.  Federal  funds 
paid  to  the  State  (including  such  funds  paid 
by  the  State  to  eligible  recipients  under  this 
Act). 

"(d)  When  changes  in  program  conditions, 
labor  market  conditions,  funding,  or  other 
factors  require  substantial  amendment  to  an 
approved  State  plan,  the  State  board,  in 
consultation  with  the  State  council,  shall 
submit  amendments  to  the  State  plan  to  the 
Secretary.  These  amendments  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  review  by  the  State  job  training  co- 
ordinating council  and  the  State  council. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  pub- 
lish regulations  that  establish  minimum  re- 
quirements for  acceptable  State  perform- 
ance standards  described  under  paragraph 
(4)  of  subsection  (b).  The  Secretary  shall,  in 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
ensure  that,  in  the  establishment  of  mini- 
mum requirements  for  acceptable  State  per- 
formance standards,  such  minimum  stand- 
ards are  consistent,  wherever  possible,  with 
comparable  performance  standards  required 
under  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act. 

"APPROVAL 

•Sec.  114.  (a)  Each  State  plan  shall,  not 
less  than  sixty  days  before  the  plan  is  to  be 
submitted  to  the  Secretary,  be  furnished  to 
the  Governor,  the  State  council,  and  the 
State  job  training  coordinating  council  of 
the   State   under   section    122   of   the   Job 
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Training  Partnership  Act  for  review  and 
comment.  If  the  matters  covered  by  the 
comments  of  the  Governor,  the  State  coun- 
cil, tmd  the  State  job  training  coordinating 
council  are  not  covered  by  the  State  plan, 
the  State  board  shall  submit  the  comments 
with  the  State  plan  to  the  Secretary.  The 
State  board  may  inform  the  Secretary  of  iU 
responses  to  any  of  these  comments. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  may  provide  technical 
assistance  and  guidance  to  the  States  in 
order  to  assist  the  States  to  fulfill  the  re- 
quirements of  section  113. 

'■(c)(1)  Each  State  plan  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  Secretary.  The  Secretary  shall  ap- 
prove that  plan  if  it  (A)  meets  the  require- 
ments of  section  113,  and  (B)  gives  reasona- 
ble promise  of  meeting  the  objectives  of  this 
Act  (Including  the  objective  of  developing 
and  applying  program  performance  stand- 
ards). The  Secretary  shall  not  finally  disap- 
prove a  State  plan  except  after  giving  rea- 
sonable notice  and  an  opportunity  for  a 
hearing  to  the  State  board. 

"(2)  The  document  submitted  under  para- 
graph (1)  shall  be  considered  to  be  the  gen- 
eral application  required  by  section  435  of 
the  General  Education  Provisions  Act. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  State 
pltm  amendments  that  meet  the  require- 
ments of  section  113.  unless  such  amend- 
ments propose  changes  that  are  inconsistent 
with  the  requirements  and  purposes  of  this 
Act.  The  Secretary  shall  not  finally  disap- 
prove such  amendments  except  after  giving 
reasonable  notice  and  an  opportunity  for  a 
hearing  to  the  State  board. 

"LOCAL  APPLICATION 

"Sec.  115.  Any  eligible  recipient  desiring 
to  receive  assistance  under  this  Act  shall,  in 
tujcordance  with  requirements  established 
by  the  State  board,  submit  to  the  State 
board  an  application  that  contains— 

"(Da  description  of  the  vocational  educa- 
tion programs  to  be  funded; 

"(2)  the  specific  performance  results  each 
project  is  designed  to  achieve; 

"(3)  an  explanation  of  how  the  application 
was  developed  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  section  113(b)(8):  and 

"(4)  any  other  information  required  by 
the  State  board  to  carry  out  its  functions 
under  this  Act. 

"Part  C— Ftoeral  Administrative 
Provisions 
"payments 

"Sec.  121.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  pay  to 
each  State  from  its  allotment  under  section 
101  for  any  fiscal  year  for  which  the  State 
has  an  approved  State  plan  (Including  any 
amendments  to  such  plan)  the  Federal 
share  of  the  cosU  of  carrying  out  the  State 
plan. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  pay  to  each  State 
council  of  a  State  that  has  an  approved 
State  plan  Its  allotment  under  section 
112(d). 

"FEDERAL  SHARE 

"Sec.  122.  (a)  The  Federal  share  for  each 
fiscal  year  shall  not  exceed— 

"(1)  100  per  centum  of  the  costs  of  admin- 
istration of  the  State  plan  and  of  vocational 
education  programs; 

"(2)  100  per  centum  of  the  costs  of  the 
State  council  under  section  112;  and 

"(3)  50  per  centum  of  the  costs  of  voca- 
tional education  programs  under  title  II. 

"(b)(1)  The  non-Federal  contribution  for 
the  costs  of  vocational  education  programs 
for  handicapped  individuals  and  disadvan- 
taged Individuals  under  part  A  of  title  II 
shall  be  furnished  equitably  by  the  State 
from  State  and  local  sources,  except  that 


non-Federal  contributions  of  such  costs 
shall  be  furnished  by  the  State  from  State 
sources  if  the  State  board  determines  that 
an  eligible  recipient  cannot  reasonably  be 
expected  to  provide  such  costs  from  local 
sources 

"(2)  The  non-Federal  contributions  for 
the  costs  of  vocational  education  programs 
under  title  II  from  local  sources  may  be  in 
cash  or  in  kind,  fairly  valued.  Including  fa- 
cilities, overhead,  personnel,  equipment,  and 
services,  if  the  eligible  recipient  determines 
that  It  cannot  otherwise  provide  such  con- 
tribution. 


"MAINTENANCE  OF  EFFORT 

"Sec.  123.  (a)  Full  payments  shall  be  made 
under  this  Act  for  any  fiscal  year  to  a  State 
only  if  that  State's  fiscal  effort  per  student 
or  the  aggregate  expenditures  of  that  State, 
for  vocational  education  for  the  fiscal  year 
Immediately  preceding  that  fiscal  year.  Is  at 
least  90  per  centum  of  such  effort  or  ex- 
penditures for  the  second  preceding  fiscal 
year.  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  such 
effort  or  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  im- 
mediately preceding  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  the  determination  Is  made  Is  less 
than  90  per  centum  of  such  effort  or  ex- 
penditures for  the  second  preceding  fiscal 
year,  then  the  Secretary  shall  decrease  pay- 
ments to  that  State  for  the  fiscal  year  in 
which  the  determination  is  made  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  States  failure  to  maintain 
effort  and  expenditures  at  the  90  per 
centum  level. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  may  waive  the  require- 
ments of  this  section  for  one  fiscal  year 
only,  upon  making  a  determination  that 
such  waiver  would  be  equitable  due  to  ex- 
ceptional or  uncontrollable  circumstances 
affecting  the  ability  of  the  applicant  to 
meet  such  requirements,  such  as  a  natural 
disaster  or  an  unforeseen  and  precipitous 
decline  in  financial  resources.  No  level  of 
funding  permitted  under  this  waiver  may  be 
used  as  the  basis  for  computing  the  fiscal 
effort  required  under  this  section  for  years 
subsequent  to  the  year  covered  by  the 
waiver  and  such  fiscal  effort  shall  be  com- 
puted on  the  basis  of  the  level  of  funding 
that  would,  but  for  such  waiver,  have  been 
required. 

"TITLE  II-BASIC  STATE  GRANTS  FOR 
VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
"Part  A— Vocational  Education 
Opportunities 
"uses  of  funds 
"Sec  201.  (a)  Prom  the  portion  of  its  allot- 
ment under  section  101  available  for  this 
part,   each   State   shall   provide   vocational 
education  programs  designed  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  groups  of  Individuals  speci- 
fied In  subsection  (b). 

"(b)  To  meet  the  needs  Identified  in  the 
State  plan,  each  State  shall  use  the  portion 
of  its  allotment  available  for  this  part  in 
any  fiscal  year  to  provide  vocational  educa- 
tion services  and  activities  designed  to  meet 
the  special  needs  of,  and  to  enhance  the 
participation  of— 
"(1)  handicapped  Individuals; 
"(2)  disadvantaged  individuals; 
"(3)  individuals  of  limited  English  profi- 
ciency; 

"(4)  individuals  who  are  single  parents, 
homemakers,  or  single  pregnant  women; 

"(5)  individuals  who  participate  In  pro- 
grams designed  to  eliminate  sex  bias  and 
stereotyping  in  vocational  education;  and 

"(6)  criminal  offenders  who  are  in  correc- 
tional institutions. 

"(c)  Funds  under  subsection  (b)(1)  may  be 
used  f  or— 


"(1)  supplemental  staff,  equipment,  mate- 
rials, and  services  needed  to  enable  handi- 
capped individuals  to  participate  in  voca- 
tional education  programs,  including.  If  ap- 
propriate, the  additional  cosU  (beyond  the 
costs  of  regular  services  and  activities)  of 
providing  separate  services  and  activities  for 
handicapped  individuals; 

"(2)  activities  that  are  required  under,  or 
supplement  services  provided  under.  Individ- 
ualized education  programs  of  handicapped 
students  enrolled  in  secondary  schools;  and 
"(3)  other  activities  that  will  improve  vo- 
cational education  opportunities  for  individ- 
uals with  handicaps. 

"(d)  Funds  under  subsection  (bM2)  may  be 
used  for— 

"(1)  supplemental  staff,  equipment,  mate- 
rials, and  services  needed  to  enable  disad- 
vantaged Individuals  to  participate  in  voca- 
tional education  programs,  including,  If  ap- 
propriate, the  additional  costs  (beyond  the 
costs  of  regular  services  and  activities)  of 
providing  separate  services  and  activities  for 
disadvantaged  Individuals; 

"(2)  transportation,  child  care,  and  other 
ancillary  services,  if  needed  to  enable  eco- 
nomically disadvanUged  individuals  to  par- 
ticipate In  vocational  education  programs; 

"(3)  supplementary  basic  skills  instruction 
that  will  enable  educationally  disadvan- 
taged Individuals  to  enter  and  succeed  In  vo- 
cational education  programs;  and 

"(4)  other  activities  that  will  Improve  vo- 
cational education  opportunities  for  disad- 
vantaged individuals. 

"(e)(1)  Funds  under  subsection  (b)(3)  may 
be  used  for— 

"(A)  supplementary  English  instruction  to 
enable  individuals  of  limited  English  profi- 
ciency to  participate  in  regular  vocational 
education  programs; 

■(B)  bilingual  vocational  education  for  in- 
dividuals who  are  out  of  school  and  have  en- 
tered, or  are  preparing  to  enter,  the  labor 
market  and  who  need  additional  training; 
and 

■■(C)  other  activities  designed  to  expand 
vocational  education  opportunities  for  Indi- 
viduals of  limited  English  proficiency. 

■(2)  All  programs  carried  out  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  designed  to  enable  indi- 
vlduaU  of  limited  English  proficiency  to 
progress  effectively  through  regular,  Eng- 
lish speaking,  vocational  education  pro- 
grams or.  If  Instruction  is  provided  In  a  sepa- 
rate setting,  to  enter  regular  programs  as 
quickly  as  possible.  Instruction  may  be  pro- 
vided entirely  in  English  or,  to  the  extent 
necessary.  In  the  appropriate  native  lan- 
guage. 
"(f)  Funds  under  subsection  (b)(4)  may  be 

used  to— 

■•(1)  provide  for  vocational  education  and 
training  activities  that  will  fumUh  single 
parents,  homemakers,  and  single  pregnant 
women  with  marketable  skills; 

"(2)  assist  eligible  recipients  to  expand  vo- 
cational education  services  when  this  expan- 
sion directly  Increases  the  eligible  recipi- 
ents' capacity  for  providing  single  parents, 
homemakers,  and  single  pregnant  women 
with  marketable  skills; 

■■(3)  make  vocational  education  and  train- 
ing more  accessible  to  single  parents,  home- 
makers,  and  single  pregnant  women  by  as- 
sisting them  with  child  care  or  transporU- 
tion  services  or  by  organizing  and  schedul- 
ing the  programs  so  that  such  programs  are 
more  accessible; 

"(4)  inform  single  parente.  homemakers, 
or  single  pregnant  women  of  vocational  edu- 
cation programs  and  related  support  serv- 
ices; and 
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"(5)  carry  out  other  activities  to  improve 
vocational  education  opportunities  for 
single  parents,  homemakers.  or  single  preg- 
nant women. 

"(g)  Funds  under  subsection  (b)(5)  may  be 
used  f  or— 

"(1)  programs  to  eliminate  sex  bias  and 
stereotyping  in  secondary  and  postsecond- 
ary  vocational  education: 

"(2)  vocational  education  programs  for 
girls  and  women,  aged  14  through  25,  de- 
signed to  enable  the  participants  to  support 
themselves  and  their  families,  except  that 
the  requirement  with  respect  to  age  limita- 
tions may  be  waived  whenever  the  individ- 
ual described  in  section  lll(bKl)  determines 
that  the  waiver  is  essential  to  meet  the  ob- 
jectives of  this  section; 

"(3)  support  services  for  Individuals  par- 
ticipating in  vocational  education  programs 
described  in  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2),  includ- 
ing dependent-care  services  and  transporta- 
tion: and 

"(4)  other  activities  designed  to  eliminate 
sex  bias  and  stereotyping  from  vocational 
education  or  to  enable  women  and  men  to 
move  into  occupations  that  are  nontradi- 
tional  for  their  gender. 

"(h)  Funds  under  subsection  (b)(S)  may  be 
used  for— 

"(1)  vocational  education  services  and  ac- 
tivities in  correctional  Institutions;  and 

"(2)  activities  to  facilitate  the  transition 
of  criminal  offenders  in  correctional  institu- 
tions to  employment  or  enrollment  in  voca- 
tional education  programs  outside  those  in- 
stitutions. 

"(i)  In  addition  to  activities  authorized  by 
subsections  (c)  through  (h),  a  State  may  use 
funds  under  this  part  for  individuals  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (b)  for— 

"(1)  educational  choice  programs  under 
which  such  individuals  who  are  of  second- 
ary school  age  and  are  not  in  correctional 
institutions  are  permitted  to  participate  in 
vocational  education  programs  operated  by 
any  qualified  public  or  private  nonprofit 
provider. 

"(2)  assessments  of  such  individuals'  inter- 
ests, activities,  and  special  needs  with  re- 
spect to  entering  and  completing  vocational 
education  programs; 

"(3)  basic  sUlls  instruction,  as  needed  to 
enable  such  individuals  to  enter  and  succeed 
in  vocational  education  programs; 

"(4)  vocational  guidance  and  counseling; 

"(5)  work-site  instruction  programs,  in- 
cluding cooperative  education,  work-study, 
and  apprenticeship  training; 

"(6)  services  designed  to  facilitate  the 
achool-to-work  transition: 

"(7)  placement  services  for  such  individ- 
uals who  have  successfully  completed  voca- 
tional education  programs; 

"(8)  activities  carried  out  jointly  i)etween 
eligible  recipients  and  community-based  or- 
ganizations of  demonstrated  effectiveness; 
and 

"(9)  activities  carried  out  jointly  by  two  or 
more  eligible  recipients. 

"CRTIBUA  FOR  SKRVICXS  AlfD  ACTIVITIES  rOR 
TEB  RAmiCAPKD  AMD  TRK  DISAOVAMTAGED 

"Sic.  202.  (a)  With  respect  to  the  use  of 
funds  under  this  part  for  handicapped  indi- 
viduals and  disadvantaged  individuals,  the 
State  shall  ensure  that— 

"(1)  equal  access  will  be  provided  to  such 
individuals  in  recruitment,  enrollment,  and 
placement  activities;  and 

"(2)  equal  access  will  be  provided  to  such 
individuals  to  the  full  range  of  vocational 
programs  available  to  other  individuals  in 
the  State,  including  occupationally  specific 


courses  of  study,  cooperative  education,  and 
apprenticeship  training  programs. 
"(b)  The  State  shall  ensure  that— 
"(1)  vocational  education  programs  under 
this  part  for  handicapped  individuals  will  be 
provided  in  the  least  restrictive  environ- 
ment in  accordance  with  section  6 12(5  KB) 
of  the  Eklucation  of  the  Handicapped  Act 
and  will,  whenever  appropriate,  be  included 
as  a  component  of  the  individualized  educa- 
tion program  required  under  sections  612(4) 
and  614(a)(5)  of  that  Act:  and 

"(2)  vocational  education  planning  under 
this  part  for  handicapped  individuals  will  be 
coordinated  among  appropriate  representa- 
tives of  vocational  education  and  special 
education. 

"(c)  Each  local  educational  agency  that 
carries  out  programs  under  this  part  for 
handicapped  students  or  disadvantaged  stu- 
dents shall  provide,  at  least  one  year  before 
these  students  enter  the  grade  level  in 
which  vocational  education  programs  are 
first  generally  available  in  the  State,  but  in 
no  event  later  than  the  beginning  of  the 
ninth  grade,  information  to  these  students 
and  their  parents,  concerning  the  opportu- 
nities available  in  vocational  education  and 
the  requirements  for  eligibility  for  enroll- 
ment in  such  vocational  education  pro- 
grams. 
"Part  B— Vocatiohal  Education  Program 
Improvement.  Innovation,  and  Expansion 

"USES  OF  funds 
"Sec.  211.  (a)  Prom  the  portion  of  its  allot- 
ment under  section  101  available  for  this 
part,  each  State  shall  use  funds  to  meet  the 
needs  identified  in  the  State  plan  for  one  or 
more  of  the  following— 

"(1)  professional  development  and  im- 
provement of  vocational  teachers,  counsel- 
ors, and  administrators  (including  exchange 
programs  with  industry)  to  increase  partici- 
pants' knowledge,  skills,  and  effectiveness; 

"(2)  acquisition  of  instructional  equip- 
ment and  materials  needed  to  Improve  or 
expand  vocational  education  programs;  and 
"(3)  curriculum  development,  field-testing 
of  new  or  revised  programs  (for  no  more 
than  three  years),  and  dissemination. 

••(b)  Each  State  may  use  funds  under  this 
part  to  support  activities  jointly  between  el- 
igible recipients  and  community-based  orga- 
nizations of  demonstrated  effectiveness. 
•TITLE  Ill-NATIONAL  PROGRAMS 

••research  and  evaluation 
•Sec.  301.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  conduct 
research  on.  and  evaluations  of.  vocational 
education  programs,  activities,  and  trends 
that  are  related  to  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
including  but  not  limited  to— 

•'(1)  effective  methods  for  providing  high- 
quality  vocational  education,  including 
methods  of  providing  services  to  individuals 
eligible  to  be  served  under  part  A  of  title  II; 
••(2)  strategies  for  coordinating  local. 
State,  and  Federal  vocational  education  pro- 
grams, other  education  programs,  employ- 
ment training  (including  programs  under 
the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act,  the 
Family  Support  Act  of  1988.  and  the  Nation- 
al Apprenticeship  Act),  and  economic  devel- 
opment programs  in  order  to  improve  pro- 
gram performance; 

"(3)  successful  methods  of  reinforcing  and 
enhancing  basic  academic  skills  in  vocation- 
al settings; 

•■(4)  studies  of  the  educational  and  eco- 
nomic effects  of  participation  in  different 
types  of  vocational  education  programs  as 
compared  to  the  outcomes  resulting  from 
participation  in  other  skill  training  and  edu- 
cation programs; 


"(5)  the  success  of  local.  State,  and  nation- 
al efforts  to  improve  the  quality  of  vocation- 
al education,  including  the  quality  of  serv- 
ices provided  to  individuals  with  special 
needs; 

•'(6)  the  quality  of  the  vocational  educa- 
tion teaching  force,  including  issues  related 
to  the  preparation  needed  to  ensure  the  de- 
livery of  high-quality  vocational  training; 

'•(7)  the  impact  of  performance  standards 
and  other  accountability  measures  on  the 
delivery  and  success  of  vocational  education 
services: 

"(8)  the  impact,  on  the  delivery  of  services 
to  special  populations,  of  Federal  legislation 
giving  States  flexibility  in  allocating  funds 
to  serve  those  populations;  and 

"(9)  the  impact  of  vocational  education  on 
economic  growth,  with  particular  emphasis 
on  the  role  that  Involvement  of  the  private 
sector  may  play  In  ensuring  that  vocational 
education  programs  contribute  to  economic 
growth. 

•'(b)(1)  The  Secretary  may  carry  out  re- 
search and  evaluation  activities  directly,  or 
through  grants  to,  or  contracts  or  coopera- 
tive agreements  with,  individual  research- 
ers, institutions  of  higher  education.  State 
and  local  educational  agencies,  community- 
based  organizations,  aind  other  qualified 
public  and  private  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions. 

••(2)  The  Secretary  may  support  field-Initi- 
ated projects,  and  shall  ensure  that  applica- 
tions for  such  projects  receive  fair  and  equi- 
table treatment  In  the  selection  process. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  may  conduct  a  nation- 
al assessment  of  vocational  education  in 
order  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  pro- 
grams authorized  under  this  Act. 

••(d)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  and 
support  one  or  more  centers  for  research  in 
vocational  education.  The  Secretary  shall 
designate  such  center  or  centers  after  con- 
sidering the  advice  of  a  panel  of  individuals, 
appointed  by  the  Secretary,  who  are  experts 
in  vocational  education  and  who  are  not 
Federal  employees. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  support  each 
center  designated  under  paragraph  (1) 
through  the  award  of  a  multiple-year  grant 
or  contract  to  a  qualified  public  or  private 
entity. 

••(3)  This  subsection  shall  not  take  effect 
until  December  31.  1992. 

"demonstration  programs 

•Sec.  302.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  carry 
out.  directly  or  through  grants  to,  or  con- 
tracts or  cooperative  agreements  with.  State 
and  local  educational  agencies,  postsecond- 
ary  educational  institutions,  and  other 
public  and  private  agencies,  organizations, 
and  institutions,  vocational  education  pro- 
grams that  demonstrate  effective  approach- 
es to  achieving  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
such  as— 

"(1)  projects  to  demonstrate  methods  of 
bringing  the  vocational  education  system  to- 
gether with  the  private  sector  to  implement 
cooperative  training  programs  in  high-tech- 
nology occupations  and  occupations  in 
which  there  are  current  or  projected  short- 
ages of  skilled  workers; 

"(2)  projects  to  improve  vocational  educa- 
tion through  joint  activities  with  communi- 
ty-based organizations: 

'•(3)  projects  to  improve  the  integration  of 
basic  skills  into  vocational  programs; 

•■(4)  projects  to  enhance  student  and  pa- 
rental choice  in  vocational  education; 

•'(5)  projects  to  improve  the  articulation 
between  secondary  and  postsecondary  edu- 
cation; 
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"(6)  joint  projects  with  the  Department  of 
Labor  or  other  Federal  agencies  to  provide 
comprehensive  services  to  disadvantaged 
youth,  living  in  areas  with  high  concentra- 
tions of  poverty,  to  enable  these  youth  to 
break  the  cycle  of  poverty  and  achieve  their 
full  potential;  and 

"(7)  model  programs  to  strengthen  voca- 
tional education  teaching  and  administra- 
tion. 

"(b)  The  Federal  share  of  projects  assisted 
under  this  section  shall  not  exceed  75  per- 
cent. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  award  grants 
under  this  section  for  no  longer  than  three 
years.  A  project  assisted  under  this  section 
may  not  receive  (1)  continued  assistance 
after  the  first  or  second  year  unless  that 
project  demonstrates  satisfactory  progress, 
or  (2)  more  than  one  grant  awarded  under 
this  section. 

"OCCTJPATIOHAL  IWFORMATIOH  SYSTEM 

"Sec.  303.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  support 
and  assist  the  National  Occupational  Infor- 
mation Coordinating  Committee,  as  estab- 
lished under  section  422  of  the  Carl  D.  Per- 
kins Vocational  Education  Act  as  enacted  by 
Public  Law  98-524.  Such  committee  shall— 

"(1)  Improve  coordination  and  communi- 
cation among  administrators  and  planners 
of  programs  authorized  by  this  Act  and  by 
the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act.  employ- 
ment security  agency  administrators,  re- 
search personnel,  and  personnel  of  employ- 
ment training,  planning,  and  administering 
agencies  (including  apprenticeship  training 
agencies)  at  the  Federal,  State,  and  local 
levels: 

"(2)  develop  and  implement,  in  coopera- 
tion with  State  and  local  agencies,  an  occu- 
pational Information  system  that  meets  the 
common  occupational  information  needs  of 
vocational  education  programs  and  employ- 
ment and  training  programs  at  the  Federal, 
State,  and  local  levels,  and  includes  data  on 
occupational  demand  and  supply,  based  on 
uniform  definitions,  standardized  estimating 
procedures,  and  standardized  occupational 
classifications; 

"(3)  conduct  studies  on  the  effects  of  tech- 
nological change  on  new  and  existing  occu- 
pational areas  as  well  as  the  required 
changes  in  knowledge  and  job  skills;  and 

"(4)  support  and  assist  State  occupational 
information  coordination  committees  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (b). 

"(b)  Each  State  receiving  assistance  under 
this  Act  shall  maintain  a  State  occupational 
Information  coordinating  committee  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  the  State  board, 
the  SUte  employment  security  agency,  the 
State  economic  development  agency,  the 
SUte  job  training  coordinating  council,  and 
the  agency  administering  the  vocational  re- 
habilitation program.  The  committee 
shall- 

"(1)  implement  an  occupational  informa- 
tion system  in  the  SUte  that  meets  the 
common  needs  for  the  planning  for,  and  op- 
eration of,  programs  of  the  SUte  board  as- 
sisted under  thU  Act  and  of  the  administer- 
ing agencies  under  the  Job  Training  Part- 
nership Act;  and 

"(2)  use  the  occupational  information 
system  to  implement  a  career  information 
delivery  system. 

"BILIHODAL  VOCATIOHAL  TRAIMING 

"Sbc.  304.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  make 
grants  to,  and  enter  Into  contracts  or  coop- 
erative agreements  with.  SUte  agencies, 
local  educational  agencies,  postsecondary 
educational  institutions,  private  nonprofit 
vocational  training  Institutions,  and  other 


nonprofit  organizations,  for  bilingual  voca- 
tional education  and  training  for  individuals 
with  limited  English  proficiency  to  prepare 
them  for  jobs  in  recognized  occupations  as 
well  as  new  and  emerging  occupations. 

"(b)  Funds  for  bilingual  vocational  train- 
ing programs  may  be  used  for  such  activities 
as — 

"(1)  programs  for  Individuals  who  have 
completed  or  left  elementary  school  or  sec- 
ondary school; 

"(2)  programs  for  Individuals  who  have 
entered  the  labor  market  and  who  desire  or 
need  training  or  retraining  to  achieve  year- 
round  employment,  to  adjust  to  changing 
workforce  needs,  to  expand  their  range  of 
skills,  or  to  advance  in  employment;  and 

"(3)  preservice  or  inservice  training  for 
educational  persormel  conducting,  or  pre- 
paring to  conduct,  bilingual  vocational 
training  programs. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  may  require  an  mdlvid- 
ual  who  receives  training  under  subsection 
(bK3)  to  serve  for  a  reasonable  period  of 
time  in  the  field  in  which  training  was  pro- 
vided, or  to  repay  all  or  part  of  the  cost  of 
that  training. 

"(d)  No  recipient  may  receive  more  than 
one  grant  under  this  section  and  no  project 
may  receive  assistance  under  this  section  for 
more  than  three  years. 

"(e)  The  SecreUry  shall  administer  pro- 
grams under  this  section  in  consulUtlon 
with  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

"(f)  Programs  of  bilingual  vocational  edu- 
cation and  training  under  this  section  car- 
ried out  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico  may  also  provide  for  the  needs  of  Indi- 
viduals of  limited  Spanish  proficiency.". 

AMENDKENTS  TO  GENERAL  EDUCATION 
PROVISIONS  ACT 

Sec.  3.  Section  406  of  the  General  Educa- 
tion Provisions  Act  (20  U.S.C.  1221e-l)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsection  (j)  as  sub- 
section (k);  and 

(2)  by  inserting  Immediately  after  subsec- 
tion (l)  the  following  new  subsection  (j): 

"(j)(l)(A)  The  Secretary  shall  develop  and 
administer,  within  the  Center,  a  national  vo- 
cational education  daU  reporting  system 
using  uniform  definitions.  Such  system  may 
include  information  on  vocational  education 
students  (including  information  on  race, 
sex,  and  handicapping  condition),  programs, 
program  completers  and  leavers,  placement 
and  foUowup,  sUff,  governance,  and  ex- 
penditures. Such  Information  may  also  in- 
clude the  participation  of  special  popula- 
tions, including  women,  disadvantaged  indi- 
viduals, handicapped  individuals,  individuals 
of  limited  English  proficiency,  and  minori- 
ties. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  shall  ensure  that  the 
development  and  administration  of  the  vo- 
cational education  daU  system  is  coordinat- 
ed with  the  administration  of  programs  au- 
thorized by  the  Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational 
Education  Act. 

"(2KA)  In  mainUlnlng  and  updating  such 
system,  the  Secretary  shall,  to  the  fullest 
extent  possible,  make  the  system  compati- 
ble with  other  Information  collections,  such 
as  daU  collected  by  the  Center,  the  occupa- 
tional information  system  under  section  303 
of  the  Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational  Education 
Act,  other  systems  developed  or  assisted 
under  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act. 
and  Information  collected  pursuant  to  the 
Education  and  the  Handicapped  Act. 

"(B)  Any  SUte  receiving  assistance  under 
the  Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational  Education 
Act  shall  cooperate  with  the  Secretary  in 
supplying  the  Information  required  to  be 


submitted  by  the  Secretary  and  shall 
comply  in  its  reports  with  the  vocational 
education  daU  system  developed  by  the  Sec- 
retary pursuant  to  paragraph  (1).  Each 
SUte  shaU  submit  the  daU  required  to 
carry  out  paragraph  (1)  to  the  Secretary  In 
whatever  form  the  Secretary  requires. 

"(C)  In  carrying  out  the  requirements 
under  thte  subparagraph,  the  Secretary  may 
use  whatever  methodology  is  appropriate, 
including  scientific  sample  surveys,  to  col- 
lect the  Information  required.". 


AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  JOB  TRAINING 
PARTNERSHIP  ACT 

Sec.  4.  The  Job  Training  Partnership  Act 
(29  U.S.C.  1501  et  seq.)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  section  4— 

(A)  in  paragraph  (14),  by  striking  out  "sec- 
tion 521(19)'  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"section  4(16)";  and 

(B)  in  paragraph  (28),  by  striking  out  "sec- 
tion 521(31)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"section  4(23)"; 

(2)  in  section  122(b)(7KB),  by  striking  out 
"measures  taken  pursuant  to  section 
113(bK9) '  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "im- 
plemenUtion  of  performance  standards  by 
the  SUte  pursuant  to  section  113(b)(4)"; 

(3)  in  section  427(a)(1).  by  striking  out 
"which  operates  or  wishes  to  develop  area 
vocational  education  school  facilities  or  resi- 
dential vocational  schools  (or  both)  as  au- 
thorized by  such  Act"; 

(4)  in  sections  463(a),  464(a)(1),  and  464(c), 
by  striking  out  "section  422"  each  place  It 
appears;  and 

(5)  In  the  heading  for  part  F  of  title  IV.  by 
striking  out  "NATIONAL  COMMISSION 
FOR  EMPLOYMENT  POUCY"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "NATIONAL  COMMIS- 
SION ON  EMPLOYMENT  AND  VOCh- 
TIONAL  EDUCATION  POUCY"; 

(6)  In  section  471,  by  striking  out  "Nation- 
al Commission  for  Employment  Policy"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "National  Commis- 
sion on  Employment  and  Vocational  Muca- 
tion  Policy"; 

(7)  in  section  472(a)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "National  Commission 
for  Employment  PoUcy"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "National  Commission  on  Em- 
ployment and  Vocational  Education  Policy"; 
and 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  fourth  sentence 
thereof;  and 

(8)  in  section  473(7)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  the  subparagraph  des- 
ignation "(A)"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "identUy,  after  consul- 
tation with  the  National  CouncU  on  Voca- 
tional Education,"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "identify";  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (B). 

AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  OMNIBUS  TRADE  AND 
COMPETITIVENESS  ACT  OP  1*88 

Sec.  5.  Chapter  4  of  title  VI  of  the  Omni- 
bus Trade  and  Competitiveness  Act  of  1988 
is  amended— 

(1)  in  section  6131(a)— 

(A)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (1),  (2), 
and  (3)  (as  printed  at  102  SUt.  1508  and 
1509)  as  subparagraphs  (A),  (B),  and  (C).  re- 
sDcctiivcly* 

(B)  by  inserting  the  paragraph  designa- 
tion "(1)"  immediately  before  "part  C  of 
title  III";  and 

(C)  in  paragraph  (2)  (as  printed  at  102 
SUt.  1511).  by  redesignating  subparagraphs 
(1)  and  (2)  as  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B); 
and 

(2)  by  repealing  sections  6133  and  6135  (20 
U.S.C.  2411.  note)  and  redesignating  section 
6134  as  section  6133. 
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AMKNDIIKirrS  TO  THE  SMITH-HUGHES  ACT 

Sec.  6.  The  Act  of  February  23.  1917  (20 
U.S.C.  Wet  sen.)  is  amended— 

<  1 )  in  the  clause  immediately  after  the  en- 
acting clause,  by  inserting  "through  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  thirtieth, 
nineteen  hundred  eighty-nine"  inmiediately 
after  "hereby  annually  appropriated":  and 

(2)  in  sections  2,  3,  and  4.  by  inserting 
"through  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  eighty-nine" 
immediately  after  "annual  thereafter"  and 
"for  any  fiscal  year  thereafter"  each  place 
they  appear. 

MISCXLXANEOns  CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Section  7003(a)(12)  of  the  Bilin- 
gual Education  Act  (20  U.S.C.  3283(a)(12))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "pursuant  to  part 
E  of  title  IV"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"pursuant  to  section  305". 

(b)  Section  3(1)  of  the  Education  for  Eco- 
nomic Security  Act  (20  U.S.C.  3902(1))  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (1):  and 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (2) 
through  (12)  as  paragraphs  (1)  through 
(11),  respectively. 

(c)  Section  613(a)(2)  of  the  Education  of 
the  Handicapped  Act  (20  U.S.C.  1413(a)(2)) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "section  202(1)" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section  201". 

EFTECTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  8.  Unless  otherwise  provided,  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  upon  en- 
actment. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
pleased  to  join  Senator  Kassebaum  in 
introducing,  by  request,  the  adminis- 
tration's proposed  legislation  for  the 
reauthorization  of  the  Carl  D.  Perkins 
Vocational  Education  Act.  The  fact 
that  the  administration  has  presented 
its  bill  in  time  for  consideration  during 
our  oversight  hearing  process  and  sub- 
sequent work  in  reauthorization  estab- 
lishes a  constructive  dialog  between 
both  ends  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue, 
and  bodes  well  for  serious  consider- 
ation of  their  proposal.  As  I  have  indi- 
cated many  times,  I  am  very  eager  to 
work  in  a  cooperative  fashion  with 
this  administration  to  form  a  strong 
partnership  on  behalf  of  education. 

We  are  introducing  this  bill  by  re- 
quest, in  the  same  manner  that  we 
have  introduced  proposed  legislation 
on  behalf  of  the  American  Vocational 
Association,  so  that  we  might  have 
these  proposals  out  for  review  and 
consideration. 

Later  on  this  month,  we  will  begin 
our  series  of  oversight  hearings  on  this 
important  issue.  We  welcome  the  Sec- 
retary's participation  in  those  hear- 
ings, and  look  forward  to  hearing  from 
him  on  the  specifics  of  the  administra- 
tion's propo^. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

8.  • 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McCain,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Graioi]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  6,  a  bill  to  grant  the  power  to  the 
President  to  reduce  appropriated 
funds  within  10  days  after  the  date  of 


enactment  of  a  bill  appropriating  such 
funds. 

S.   16 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Gore]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  16  a  bill  to  require  the  executive 
branch  to  gather  and  disseminate  in- 
formation regarding,  and  to  promote 
techniques  to  eliminate,  discriminato- 
ry wage  setting  practices  and  discrimi- 
natory wage  disparities  which  are 
based  on  sex,  race,  or  national  origin. 

S.  38 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wilson,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  NicKLEs]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  38  a  bill  to  make  long  term 
care  insurance  available  to  civilian 
Federal  employees,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  82 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Metzenbaum]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  82,  a  bill  to  recognize  the  or- 
ganization known  as  the  82d  Airborne 
Division  Association,  Inc. 

S.  116 

At  the  request  of  Ms.  Mikulski,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Bradley],  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Chafee],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Duren- 
berger],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gore),  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pell],  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Shelby],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  [Mr.  Stevens]  were 
withdrawn  as  cosponsors  of  S.  116,  a 
bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  increase  the  independ- 
ence of  psychologists  with  respect  to 
services  furnished  at  a  comprehensive 
outpatient  rehabilitation  facility. 

S.  197 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sasser.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Hatfield]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  197,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  in- 
surance of  certain  mortgages  for  first- 
time  home  buyers,  amd  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  201 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gore,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kennedy)  and  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsunaga]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  201,  a  bill  to 
respond  to  the  global  environmental 
degradation  by  human  activities  by  re- 
versing the  trends  that  are  presently 
altering  or  destroying  vast  portions  of 
the  biosphere,  and  to  ensure  that  U.S. 
policies  provide  for  the  protection  of 
the  world  environment  from  future 
degradation,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  216 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Simon)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
216,  a  bill  to  establish  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration  as  an  independent 


agency,  which  shall  be  headed  by  a 
Social  Security  Board,  and  which  shall 
be  responsible  for  the  administration 
of  the  old  age,  survivors,  and  disability 
insurance  program  under  title  II  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  and  the  sup- 
plemental security  income  program 
under  title  XVI  of  such  act. 

S.  231 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Fowler)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  231,  a  bill  to  amend  part  A  of 
title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
improve  quality  control  standards  and 
procedures  under  the  Aid  to  Families 
With  Dependent  Children  Program, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  243 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McClure,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Baucus)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  243,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the 
extension  of  regional  referral  center 
classification  of  certain  hospitals 
under  the  Medicare  program  and  to 
continue  the  payment  rates  for  such 
hospitals. 

S.  384 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chafee,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Boschwitz]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  384,  a  bill  to  amend  title 
XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
assist  individuals  with  a  severe  disabil- 
ity in  attaining  or  maintaining  their 
maximum  potential  for  independence 
and  capacity  to  participate  in  commu- 
nity and  family  life,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  458 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  Leahy)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  458,  a  bill  to  provide  for 
a  General  Accounting  Office  investiga- 
tion and  report  on  conditions  of  dis- 
placed Salvadorans  and  Nicaraguans, 
to  provide  certain  rules  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  of  the  Senate 
with  respect  to  review  of  the  report,  to 
provide  for  the  temporary  stay  of  de- 
tention and  deportation  of  certain  Sal- 
vadorans and  Nicaraguans  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  488 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Fowler,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  DeConcini)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  488,  a  bill  to  provide  Fed- 
eral assistance  and  leadership  to  a  pro- 
gram of  research,  development  and 
demonstration  of  renewable  energy 
and  energy  efficiency  technologies, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  520 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Kohl],  and  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Cochran)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  520,  a  bill  to 
encourage  the  States  to  enact  legisla- 
tion to  grant  immunity  from  personal 
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civil  liability,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, to  volunteers  working  on 
behalf  of  nonprofit  organizations  and 
governmental  entities. 

S.  S33 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Reid,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Lieberman]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  533,  a  bill  to  protect  the 
rights  of  victims  of  crime  and  to  estab- 
lish a  Federal  victim's  bill  of  rights  for 
children. 

S.  618 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sarbanes,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Johnston]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  618,  a  bill  to  authorize 
the  Indian  American  Forum  for  Politi- 
cal Education  to  establish  a  memorial 
to  Mahatma  Gandhi  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

S.  670 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Armstrong, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Kerry]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  670,  a  bill  to  recognize 
the  organization  known  as  the  Retired 
Enlisted  Association,  Inc. 

S.  685 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Metzenbaum, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see [Mr.  Gore]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  685,  a  bill  to  amend  title  I  of 
the  Employee  Retirement  Income  Se- 
curity Act  of  1974  to  clarify  the  appli- 
cability of  rules  relating  to  fiduciary 
duties  in  relation  to  plan  assets  of  ter- 
minated pension  plans  and  to  provide 
for  an  explicit  exception  to  such  rules 
for  employer  reversions  meeting  cer- 
tain requirements. 

S.  714 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McClure,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Kerrey]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  714,  a  bill  to  extend  the  au- 
thorization of  the  Water  Resources 
Research  Act  of  1984  through  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year  1993. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McClure,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kerrey]  was  withdrawn  as 
a  cosponsor  of  S.  714,  supra. 

S.  77  1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Reid,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Inouye]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  771,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  disallow  de- 
ductions for  costs  in  connection  with 
oil  and  hsaardous  substances  cleanup 
unless  the  requirements  of  all  applica- 
ble Federal  laws  concerning  such 
cleanup  are  met,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  785 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rockefeller, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  Kohl]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  785,  a  bill  to  amend  title  XIX 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide 
States  the  option  of  providing  quality 
home  and  community  care  to  the  el- 
derly under  their  Medicaid  Program. 


S.  836 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Pryor],  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  Boschwitz],  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Levin],  and  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  BoR- 
dick]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
836.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Potato  Re- 
search and  Promotion  Act  to  provide 
potato  producers  with  improved  meth- 
ods of  assessment  for  financing  a  more 
effective  marketing  research  and  pro- 
motion program,  to  provide  an  effec- 
tive consumer  information  program 
designed  to  expand  the  market  for  po- 
tatoes, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  843 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rockefeller, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Stevens]  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  843,  a  bill  to 
establish  a  program  of  awards  by  the 
National  Science  Foundation  for  un- 
dergraduate students  who  are  willing 
to  commit  themselves  to  teach  elemen- 
tary or  secondary  mathematics  or  sci- 
ence for  a  specified  period  of  time. 

S.  892 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Cranston]  and  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Graham]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  892,  a  bill  to  exclude 
agent  orange  settlement  payments 
from  countable  income  and  resources 
under  Federal  means-tested  programs. 

S.  893 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Kerrey]  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  893,  a  bill  to 
establish  certain  categories  of  Soviet 
and  Vietnamese  nationals  presumed  to 
be  subject  to  persecution  and  to  pro- 
vide for  adjustment  to  refugee  status 
of  certain  Soviet  and  Vietnamese  pa- 
rolees. 

S.  933 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Harkin,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Rollings]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  933,  a  bill  to  establish  a 
clear  and  comprehensive  prohibition 
of  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  dis- 
ability. 

S.  973 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lugar,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Lott]  was  added  as  cosponsor  of 
S.  973,  a  bill  to  create  a  Rural  Capital 
Access  Program  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  encourage  lend- 
ing institutions  to  provide  loans  to  cer- 
tain businesses,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  978 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Boren]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  978,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment within  the  Smithsonian  In- 


stitution of  the  National  Museum  of 
the  American  Indisui,  to  establish  a 
memorial  to  the  American  Indian,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  1060 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pryor,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Cochran]  and  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Sasser]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  1060.  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  to 
provide  refundable  income  tax  credits 
to  primary  health  services  providers 
who  work  in  rural  health  manpower 
shortage  areas,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  1079 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Riegle]  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Conrad]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1079.  a  bill 
to  amend  title  XI  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  to  provide 
Social  Security  account  statements  to 
individuals  covered  by  Social  Security, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  15 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pressler.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Specter]  and  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Coats]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 15.  a  joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  second  Sunday  in  October  of  1989 
as  "National  Children's  Day." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  55 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simon,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Chafee].  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Boschwitz].  and  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Mack]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  55.  a  joint  resolution  to 
designate  the  week  of  October  1.  1989, 
through  October  7,  1989,  as  "Mental 
Illness  Awareness  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  66 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Helms,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
McClure]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  66,  a  joint  res- 
olution to  designate  the  third  week  of 
June  1989  as  "National  Dairy  Goat 
Awareness  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  86 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Riegle,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Wirth]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  86.  a  joint 
resolution  designating  November  17. 
1989.  as  "National  Philanthropy  Day." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  94 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boren.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  RoBB]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  94,  a  joint 
resolution  to  designate  the  week  of 
June  4,  1989  through  June  10.  1989.  as 
"National  Intelligence  Community 
Week." 
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SKMATK  jonrr  rxsolution  ss 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  McClure,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Bfr.  Kkrskt]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  95,  a 
joint  resolution  to  designate  the  week 
of  September  10.  1989,  through  Sep- 
tember 16.  1989.  as  "National  Check- 
Dp  Week." 

SKM ATB  JOINT  RXSOLUTIOII  »« 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  LAirrENBERG. 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  LoTT].  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  MncHEixl.  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  VUi.  Cochran],  and 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  iMr. 
Kkukt]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  96.  a  Joint  res- 
olution designating  July  2,  1989.  as 
"National  Uteracy  Day." 

SENATE  JOINT  RKSOLUTION  1 16 

At  the  request  of  Ms.  Mikulski,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  BrasletI.  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Chare],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Coimecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Dureh- 
bcsgsr],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pell],  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [BCr.  SHmsT],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  [Mr.  Stevems]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  116,  a  joint  resolution  to 
designate  the  week  beginning  October 
8,  1989,  as  "National  Infertility  Aware- 
ness Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  124 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gorton,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  BiDEH].  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Rockefeller],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  [Mr.  Warner],  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Duren- 
berger],  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Sanford],  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Cranston],  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  [Mr.  Motnihan], 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Helms],  and  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Ford]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
124,  a  Joint  resolution  to  designate  Oc- 
tober as  "National  Quality  Month." 

SENATE  JOINT  KESOLTTTION  136 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pell,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Biseh]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  126,  a  joint 
resolution  commemorating  the  bicen- 
tennial of  the  UJ5.  Coast  Guard. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  139 

At  the  request  of  BCr.  Dole,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Johnston],  and  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Cranston]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 129,  a  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  September  15, 
1989.  as  "National  POW/MIA  Recog- 
nition Day." 

SENATE  Jonrr  resolution  iso 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sarbanes,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 


Garn],  smd  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  Kasten]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 

130,  a  joint  resolution  designating  Feb- 
ruary 11  through  February  17,  1990,  as 
"Vocational-Technical  Education 
Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  1  3  1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Durenberger, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Dixon],  and  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Kerrey]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 

131,  a  joint  resolution  to  designate  No- 
vember 1989  as  "National  Diabetes 
Month." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  132 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sasser,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Graham],  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  DoDD],  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Humphrey],  and 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Metz- 
enbaum]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  132,  a  Joint 
resolution  designating  September  1 
through  30,  1989,  as  "National  Alcohol 
and  Drug  Treatment  Month." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  136 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  Adams],  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  BentsenI,  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Biden],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Boren],  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Brad- 
ley], the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Bumpers],  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick],  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  DeConcini],  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dixon],  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Glenn],  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore], 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Hetlin],  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Rollings],  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kerry], 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Kohl],  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Lautenberg],  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Lieberman],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  [Mr.  Levin],  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsu- 
naga],  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Metzenbaum],  the  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mr.  Mitchell],  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Moynihan],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  [Mr.  Nunn].  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell]. 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Pryor],  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Reid].  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Riegle],  the  Senator  from  Virgin- 
ia [Mr.  Robb],  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Shelby],  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Bond],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Chafee], 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Coats], 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
D'Amato],  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Dole],  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Domenici],  the  Senator 


from  Mirmesota  [Mr.  Durenberger], 
the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Garn], 
the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Gorton],  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Heinz],  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Helms],  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Hum- 
phrey], the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Jeffords],  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mrs.  Kassebaum],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kasten],  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Lugar],  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  McClure], 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Pressler],  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Stevens],  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond],  and 
the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Wilson]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  136,  a  Joint 
resolution  designating  August  8,  1989, 
as  "National  Neighborhood  Crime 
Watch  Day." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  146 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pell,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  LoTT],  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Humphrey],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye],  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Brad- 
ley], the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Bond],  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Mitchell],  the  Senator  from  E>ela- 
ware  [Mr.  Biden].  and  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Exon]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 146.  a  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  of  September  24.  1989,  as 
"Religious  Freedom  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  147 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Glenn],  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Bradley],  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Conrad],  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Bur- 
dick], the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  D'Amato],  Eind  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 147,  a  joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate the  week  beginning  June  11,  1989, 
as  "National  Scleroderma  Awareness 
Week." 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  9 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Gramm]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  9,  a 
concurrent  resolution  etablishing  pro- 
cedures for  expedited  consideration  by 
the  Congress  of  certain  bills  and  Joint 
resolutions  submitted  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  40 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Fowler],  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  NicKLES],  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Conrad],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  [Mr.  Grassley],  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Heflin], 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mrs.  Kasse- 
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BAUM],  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Pryor],  the  Senator  from  Perm- 
sylvania  [Mr.  Heinz],  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Rockefel- 
ler], the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
MtTRKOwsKi],  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Bradley],  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Gorton],  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Boren], 
the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Garn], 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dixon], 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Rxtshan],  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  [Mr.  Cohen]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  40,  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution to  designate  June  21.  1989.  as 
Chaney,  Goodman,  and  Schwemer 
Day. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  1 3 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mrs.  Kassebaum],  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Grassley],  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kohl],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Chafee], 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Sar- 
BANEs],  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Adams],  and  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Rockefeller]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 13,  a  resolution  to  amend  Senate 
Resolution  28  to  implement  closed 
caption  broadcasting  for  hearing  im- 
paired individuals  of  floor  proceedings 
of  the  Senate. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  99 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boschwitz, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Adams]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  99,  a  res- 
olution requiring  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  to  establish  and  implement  a 
voluntary  program  for  recycling  paper 
disposed  of  in  the  operation  of  the 
Senate. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  139 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Kerry]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  139.  a 
resolution  to  designate  June  6,  1989,  as 
"National  D-Day  Remembrance  Day," 
and  to  recognize  the  sacrifices  made 
by  the  American  and  other  allied  sol- 
diers who  gave  their  lives  to  liberate 
Europe  and  save  the  world  from  Adolf 
Hitler. 


SENATE    CONCURRENT    RESOLU- 
TION   42— SENSE    OF   THE    CON- 
GRESS   CONCERNING    THE    FU- 
NERAL OF  IMRE  NAGY 
Mr.  DODD  submitted  the  foUowing 
concurrent  resolution;  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations: 

S.  Con.  Res.  42 
Whereas  on  October  23,  1956  students, 
workers  and  other  citizens  of  Budapest. 
Hungary  united  In  a  peaceful  demonstration 
to  express  the  desire  of  the  Hungarian 
people  for  Independence  and  freedom; 


Whereas  after  security  forces  fired  on  the 
crowd,  the  demonstration  turned  into  an  up- 
rising and  freedom  fight; 

Whereas  days  of  heroic  fighting  by  the 
people  of  Hungary  led  to  a  temporary  cease- 
fire and  the  formation  of  an  interim  govern- 
ment based  on  the  consent  of  the  people 
and  led  by  Prime  Minister  Imre  Nagy; 

Whereas  the  short-lived  Government  of 
Imre  Nagy  started  the  first  steps  toward  a 
free  and  independent  Hungary  with  a  multi- 
party system  based  on  the  idea  of  popular 
sovereignty; 

Whereas  on  November  4,  1956  an  over- 
whelming Soviet  force  entered  Hungary  and 
in  fierce,  bloody  fighting  suppressed  the 
revolution  and  restored  Soviet  domination 
over  Hungary; 

Whereas  in  the  course  of  such  fighting 
thousands  of  freedom  loving  Hungarians 
lost  their  lives; 

Whereas  Prime  Minister  Imre  Nagy  and 
his  close  associates  were  taken  into  Soviet 
custody,  and  later  tried  and  executed  under 
f  niep  ch&rsECS* 

Whereas  brutal  and  bloody  retribution 
followed  the  extinction  of  the  Hungarian 
revolution,  and  hundreds  of  ordinary  free- 
dom fighters  were  executed  in  addition  to 
the  top  leaders  of  such  revolution; 

Whereas  the  present  Government  of  Hun- 
gary has  announced  a  radical  reform  of  the 
entire  political  and  economic  system  of  the 
country; 

Whereas  the  stated  aim  of  such  reforms  is 
the  establishment  of  a  free  and  independent 
Hungary,  with  a  pluralistic,  multi-party  po- 
litical system  where  human  rights  will  be  re- 
spected; 

Whereas  the  Hungarian  Government  has 
identified  the  secret  burial  sites  of  the  exe- 
cuted revolutionaries  of  1956,  and  allows 
their  exhumation  and  proper  public  intern- 
ment; 

Whereas  on  June  16,  1989,  In  a  public, 
televised  funeral,  the  remains  of  Prime  Min- 
ister Imre  Nagy  and  four  of  his  closest  asso- 
ciates, as  well  as  a  casket  representing  all  of 
the  other  executed  victims,  will  be  burled  In 
Budapest  with  full  dignity; 

Whereas  the  government  of  Hungary  has 
announced  its  intention  to  declare  the  inno- 
cence of  Imre  Nagy  and  his  associates; 

Whereas  the  current  Prime  Minister  of 
Hungary,  the  Speaker  of  the  Parliament 
and  other  officials  of  the  Hungarian  Gov- 
ernment expressed  an  intent  to  attend  the 
funeral; 

Whereas  hundreds  of  American  citizens, 
who  are  former  Hungarian  freedom  fight- 
ers, are  traveling  to  Budapest  to  attend  the 
funeral  ceremonies  and  pay  respect  to  the 
heroes  of  1956; 

Whereas  the  Hungarian  revolution  of 
1956  was  a  watershed  event  in  modern  histo- 
ry and  represented  the  first  major  sign  of 
the  inevitability  of  the  destruction  of  Sta- 
linism; and 

Whereas  it  is  the  view  of  the  people  and 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  that 
the  cause  of  human  freedom  is  universal 
and  that  the  Hungarian  freedom  fighters 
fought  and  died  for  the  liberty  of  mankind: 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  SenaU  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentxitives  concurring),  That— 

(1)  it  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
funeral  of  Imre  Nagy  and  other  heroes  of 
the  Hungarian  revolution  of  1956  is  a  signif- 
icant symbol  of  reconciliation  and  reform  in 
Hungary; 

(2)  Congress  expresses  sincere  respect  for 
the  memory  of  Imre  Nagy  and  all  of  the 
martyrs  of  the  Hungarian  revolution  of 
1956;  and 


(3)  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  is  author- 
ized and  requested  to  send  a  letter  to  the 
Government  of  Hungary  expressing  such  re- 
spect. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  submitting  a  concurrent  resolution 
to  express  the  respect  of  the  Congress 
for  the  memory  of  former  Prime  Min- 
ister Imre  Nagy  and  the  other  martyrs 
of  the  Hungarian  revolution  of  1956. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  recall, 
after  the  bloody  suppression  of  the 
Hungarian  revolution,  the  head  of  the 
revolutionary  government,  Imre  Nagy, 
sought  refuge  in  the  Embassy  of 
Yugoslavia  in  Budapest.  He  was  lured 
out  with  a  promise  of  safe  passage  to 
Yugoslavia,  was  arrested  by  Soviet 
troops  and  held  in  Rumania  for  sever- 
al months.  A  year  and  a  half  after  the 
revolution  he  was  secretly  tried  in  Bu- 
dapest, sentenced  to  death,  and  exe- 
cuted together  with  several  of  his  clos- 
est associates. 

Although  our  Congress  has  com- 
memorated the  1956  revolution  and 
the  sacrifice  of  Imre  Nagy  many  times, 
his  name,  his  courageous  stand  with 
the  young  freedom  fighters  and  his 
martyrdom  remained  taboo  in  Hunga- 
ry for  over  30  years.  Just  a  few  years 
ago  a  whole  issue  of  a  literary  jomnal 
was  confiscated  because  subtle  refer- 
ences to  Imre  Nagy  were  discovered  in 
a  piece  of  poetry. 

As  a  result  of  the  recently  changed 
attitude  of  the  Soviet  leadership 
toward  its  East  European  allies,  the  re- 
nouncing of  the  Brezhnev  Doctrine, 
and  Soviet  leader  Gorbachev's  encour- 
agement of  reforms  in  those  countries, 
a  remarkable  transformation  is  occur- 
ring in  Hungary.  It  is  nothing  less 
than  a  belated  victory  and  vindication 
for  the  revolutionaries  of  1956.  The 
Government  of  Hungary  has  publicly 
dedicated  itself  to  a  total  reform  of 
the  political  and  economic  system  of 
the  country,  including  the  establish- 
ment of  a  pluralistic,  multiparty  politi- 
cal system. 

During  the  reform  process  it  became 
obvious,  that  no  progress  can  be  made 
beyond  a  certain  point  without  a  seri- 
ous public  account  of  the  events  of 
1956,  a  full  rehabilitation  of  those  exe- 
cuted in  the  aftermath  of  those 
events,  and  a  reconciliation  with  the 
vast  majority  of  the  Hungarian  people 
who  remained  faithful  to  the  heroes 
and  ideals  of  1956. 

The  key  event  of  this  reevaluation 
and  reconciliation  will  take  place  on 
Friday,  Jime  16,  when  the  exhumed 
remains  of  Imre  Nagy  and  four  of  his 
close  associates,  and  a  casket  repre- 
senting all  other  executed  freedom 
fighters  will  be  laid  to  rest  in  Budapest 
in  a  televised  public  ceremony.  Those 
who  will  be  in  attendance  include 
exiled  former  leaders  of  the  revolu- 
tion, hundreds  of  American  citizens 
who  are  former  Hungarian  freedom 
fighters,  and  even  present  high  rank- 
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ing  party  leaders,  including  the  cur- 
rent Prime  Minister  of  Hungary. 

I  submit  this  concurrent  resolution 
with  two  goals  in  mind.  On  the  occa- 
sion of  Prime  Minister  Imre  Nagy  fi- 
nally receiving  the  proper  respect  and 
dignity  that  has  always  been  his  due 
in  his  people's  heart,  I  suggest  that 
the  Congress  pay  once  again  its  re- 
spects to  the  historic  significance  of 
the  1956  revolution  and  the  bravery 
and  sacrifice  of  its  heroes.  At  the  same 
time,  by  passing  my  resolution.  Con- 
gress will  also  take  note  of  the  historic 
act  of  reconciliation  the  Nagy  funeral 
means  for  the  present  generation  of 
Hungarians. 

Last  week,  in  an  interview  on  the 
preparations  for  the  funeral,  the 
daughter  of  the  executed  I»rime  Minis- 
ter Mrs.  Erzsebet  Veszi  joined  the  call 
for  such  reconciliation  by  saying  "I 
want  my  father  to  serve  the  Hungari- 
an people  even  in  his  death." 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
concurrent  resolution. 


UMI 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  142-RELA- 
TIVE  TO  THE  PRESENT  SITUA- 
TION IN  CHINA 

Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Dole,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Lugar,  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy. Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Rockefeller, 
Mr.  Kerry,  Mr.  Wirth,  Mr.  Kohl.  Mr. 
Sarbanes,  Mr.  Simon.  Mr.  Bradley. 
Mr.  Levin.  Mr.  Sanford.  Mr.  Gore. 
Mr.  BiNGAMAN,  Mr.  Lautenberg,  Mr. 
Matsunaga,  Mr.  Riegle,  Mr.  Graham, 
Mr.  Cohen,  Mr.  Murkowski.  Mr. 
Kasten,  Mr.  Helms.  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr. 
Grassley,  Mr.  Specter,  Mr.  Hatfield, 
and  Mr.  Burns  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution;  which  was  considered 
and  agreed  to: 

S.  Res.  142 

Whereas  since  June  4,  1989,  thousands  of 
Chinese  students  and  workers  have  been 
killed  and  wounded  by  the  People's  Libera- 
tion Army  in  a  brutal  act  of  armed  suppres- 
sion: 

Whereas  the  Chinese  people  have  bravely 
demonstrated  their  peaceful  commitment  to 
democracy  and  human  rights  and.  in  so 
doing,  have  won  the  world's  respect  and  ad- 
miration: and 

Whereas  the  authorities  of  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  have  behaved  in  a 
manner  inconsistent  with  the  civilized 
norms  of  the  world's  natiorvs  and  in  contra- 
vention of  the  principles  embodied  in  the 
Universal  Declaration  on  Human  Rights 
which  are  accepted  by  all  members  of  the 
United  Nations  including  China:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved,  That  (a)  the  Senate  hereby— 

(1)  condemns  the  brutal  use  of  force  by 
the  authorities  of  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  against  unarmed  advocates  of  democ- 
racy and  human  rights  in  China  and  urges 
the  entire  international  community  to  do 
likewise: 

(2)  commends  the  President  for  his  forth- 
right statement  of  American  policy  and  sup- 
ports the  actions  taken  by  the  President  in 
pursuit  of  that  policy,  including  suspension 
of  all  govenunent  sales  and  commercial  ex- 
ports of  arms  to  the  Government  of  the 
People's  Republic  of  China:  and 


(3)  praises  the  courageous  actions  of 
American  diplomatic  personnel  in  China  in 
seeking  to  insure  the  safety  and  well-being 
of  American  citizens  there. 

(b)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that— 

(1)  the  Chinese  students  currently  study- 
ing in  the  United  States,  whose  period  of  ad- 
mission is  expiring  and  whose  return  to 
China  could  subject  them  to  conditions  of 
violence  or  mi.streatment,  should  immedi- 
ately be  granted  permission  to  extend  their 
stay  in  the  United  States  until  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
ceases  the  present  persecution  of  students 
demonstrating  for  democracy  in  their  coun- 
try: 

(2)  all  applications  to  the  Overseas  Private 
Investment  Corporation  (OPIC)  for  the  pro- 
tection of  investment  in  China  and  to  the 
Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United  States 
for  the  financing  of  trade  with  China 
should  be  reviewed  in  light  of  existing  legal 
requirements  for  adequate  human  rights 
treatment  and  the  deteriorating  condition 
of  human  rights  in  China: 

(3)  all  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
United  States  Government  charged  with 
and  currently  considering  liberalization  of 
regulations  and  procedures  relating  to 
export  licenses  for  sales  to  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  should  take  into  account 
the  current  situation  in  China  in  making 
their  decisions: 

(4)  the  President  should  immediately 
begin  consultations  with  the  major  allies  of 
the  United  States  regarding  each  ally's  eco- 
nomic, commercial,  and  security  relations 
with  the  People's  Republic  of  China  in 
order  to  determine  collectively  whether 
multilateral  sanctions  are  necessary  to  dem- 
onstrate abhorrence  of  the  repressive  ac- 
tions by  the  authorities  of  the  Peoples  Re- 
public of  China's  against  the  people  of 
China:  and 

(5)  the  President  should  inform  the  Con- 
gress of  the  results  of  his  planned  review  of 
the  bilateral  relationship  between  the  two 
countries  and  consult  with  the  Congress  on 
further  actions  to  be  taken  based  on  unfold- 
ing events  in  China. 

(6)  the  "Voice  of  America  should  increase 
its  daily  Chinese  language  programming 
service  for  broadcast  into  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  beyond  the  number  of  daily 
programming  hours  broadcast  as  of  June  6, 
1989. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President. 


ment  errors  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1989,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  insert  the  following 
new  section: 

SEC.     .  REPF.AL  OF  SKCTION  «9. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  89  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1986  (relating  to  bene- 
fits provided  under  certain  employee  benefit 
plans)  is  repealed. 

(b)  Conforming  Changes.— Not  later  than 
60  days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or 
the  Secretary's  delegate  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  such  technical  and  conforming 
changes  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1986  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
amendment  made  by  subsection  (a). 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  peri- 
ods beginning  after  December  31,  1988. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


DIRE    EMERGENCY    SUPPLEMEN- 
TAL APPROPRIATIONS,  1989 


KASTEN  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  137 

Mr.  KASTEN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Lott, 
Mr.  Symms,  Mr.  Boschwitz,  Mr.  Arm- 
strong, Mr.  Bond,  Mr.  Coats,  Mr. 
Mack,  Mr.  McChire,  Mr.  Nickles,  Mr. 
Pressler,  Mr.  Hatch,  Mr.  Helms,  Mr. 
Burns,  Mr.  Garn,  Mr.  Gramm.  Mr. 
RUDMAN.  Mr.  McCain.  Mr.  Gorton. 
and  Mr.  Thurmond)  proposed  aui 
amendment  to  the  bill  (H.R.  2072) 
making  dire  emergency  supplemental 
appropriations  and  transfers,  urgent 
supplemental,   and   correcting   enroll- 


MITCHELL  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  138 

Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Bentsen,  Mr.  Wirth,  and  Mr.  Cohen) 
proposed  an  amendment,  which  was 
subsequently  modified,  to  amendment 
No.  137  proposed  by  Mr.  Kasten  to  the 
bill  H.R.  2072,  supra,  as  follows: 

strike  all  after  the  first  word  and  insert 
the  following: 

SKI.       .  SKNSK  OK  THK  SENATE  KECAROING  SEC- 
TION «». 

(a)  Section  89  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1986  imposes  an  intolerable  burden 
of  compliance  upon  employers. 

(b)  Therefore,  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that— 

(1)  all  the  section  89  rules  should  be  de- 
layed for  1  year, 

(2)  the  section  89  nondiscrimination  rules 
should  be  repealed  and  replaced  with  non- 
discrimination rules  which— 

(A)  employers  can  understand  and  admin- 
ister without  great  expense,  and 

(B)  achieve  the  goals  of  section  89  in  en- 
suring that  health  benefits  are  provided  in  a 
nondiscriminatory  manner, 

(3)  the  special  problems  faced  by  small 
businesses  should  be  taken  into  account  in 
the  rewriting  of  the  nondiscrimination 
rules, 

(4)  onerous  penalties  on  innocent  employ- 
ees for  an  employer's  failure  to  satisfy  the 
section  89  qualification  rules  should  be  re- 
pealed, and 

(5)  the  Congress  should  address  the  legis- 
lation described  in  the  preceding  para- 
graphs as  soon  as  possible,  but,  in  no  event, 
should  such  legislation  be  addressed  later 
than  in  the  context  of  the  budget  reconcilia- 
tion bill. 


McCAIN  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  139 

Mr.  McCain  (for  himself,  Mr.  Hatch 
and  Mr.  Exon)  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  H.R.  2072,  supra,  as 
follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following: 

SEC.    .  I  YEAR  DELAY  IN  MEDK  ARE  CATASTROPH- 
IC PROVISIONS. 

(a)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act— 
(1)  to  provide  Medicare  beneficiaries  with 
protection  from  the  financial  ravages  of  an 
illness  that  results  in  a  long-term  hospitali- 
zation (provided  for  in  the  Medicare  Cata- 
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strophic Coverage  Act  of  1988,  already  im- 
plemented); 

(2)  to  provide  Medicare  beneficiaries  with 
protection  from  what  is  commonly  referred 
to  as  spousal  impoverishment— the  near 
total  liquidation  of  a  couple's  assets  in  order 
to  meet  the  income  eligibility  requirement 
for  long-term  care  benefits  through  the 
Medicaid  Program— by  permitting  the 
spouse  who  is  not  in  need  of  long-term  care 
services  to  retain  a  certain  level  of  assets 
and/or  income  (provided  for  in  the  Medi- 
care Catastrophic  Coverage  Act  of  1988.  to 
be  phased-in— beginning  in  September 
1989); 

(3)  to  permit  a  nominal,  flat,  increase  in 
Medicare  premiums  in  order  to  pay  for  the 
long-term  hospitalization  (provided  for  in 
the  Medicare  Catastrophic  Coverage  Act  of 
1988,  already  implemented); 

(4)  to  delay,  for  a  year,  implementation  of 
all  other  benefits  provided  for  in  the  Medi- 
care Catastrophic  Coverage  Act  of  1988; 

(5)  to  delay,  for  a  year,  implementation  of 
the  supplemental  premium  provided  for  in 
the  Medicare  Catastrophic  Coverage  Act  of 
1988; 

(6)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  shall  study  both 
the  benefits,  financing  and  mandatory 
nature  of  the  Medicare  Catastrophic  Cover- 
age Act  of  1988. 

Specifically,  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  shall 
study  among  other  things  the  Acts  financ- 
ing mechanism.  And,  taking  into  consider- 
ation the  analysis  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office,  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  and  any  other  relevant  studies 
and  cost  estimates  in  relation  to  the  bene- 
fits hereby  delayed,  shall  determine  the  ap- 
propriateness of  both; 

(7)  It  is  further  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that,  by  January  1,  1991,  the  Senate  shall 
have  taken  the  appropriate  st«ps  to  reduce 
the  supplemental  premium  if  it  finds,  after 
studying  the  above  mentioned  analysis,  that 
the  total  amount  of  premiums  being  collect- 
ed under  the  Act  are  greater  than  the 
amount  needed  to  cover  the  costs  of  the  cov- 
erage provided  by  the  Act. 

(b)  Section  1833(c)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  13951(c)),  as  inserted  by  sec- 
tion 201(a)  of  the  Medicare  Catastrophic 
Coverage  Act  of  1988.  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1),  by  striking  "1990" 
and  inserting  "1991"; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (3),  by  striking  "199()" 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  "1991'; 
and 

(3)  in  paragraph  (3)(A)— 

(A)  by  striking  the  first  sentence, 

(B)  in  the  second  sentence,  by  striking 
•succeeding  year"  the  first  place  it  appears 
and  inserting  "year  (beginning  with  1991)", 
and 

(C)  in  the  second  sentence,  by  strikmg 
•succeeding  the  second  place  it  appears. 

(c)  Paragraph  (4)(B)  of  section  1861(t)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act,  as  added  by  section 
202(a)(2)(C)  of  the  Medicare  Catastrophic 
Coverage  Act.  is  amended  by  striking  '1990" 
and  inserting  •'1991". 

(d)  Section  1834(c)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act,  as  added  by  section  202(b)(4)  of  the 
Medicare  Catastrophic  Coverage  Act,  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (l)(C)(i).  by  striking  sub- 
clause (I)  and  (II)  and  inserting  the  follow- 
ing: 

••(I)  1991  is  $600, 

••(II)  1992  is  $652,  and": 

(2)  in  paragraph  (l)(C)(i)  by  striking  sub- 
clause (III)  and  redesigning  subclause  (IV) 
as  subclause  (III); 


(3)  in  paragraph  (l)(C)(iii),  by  striking 
1992"  and  inserting  •1993"; 

(4)  in  paragraph  (2)(C)(ii),  by  striking 
"1990",  "iggi".  '1992".  •■1993",  and  insert- 
ing 'iggi'.  ■■1992",  ••1993"",  and  ■•1994".  re- 
sDCCtivclvi 

(5)  in  paragraph  (3)(A).  by  striking  ••1992'" 
and  inserting  ••1993""; 

(6)  in  paragraph  (3)(C)(i).  by  striking 
•1990""  and  inserting  •1991"'; 

(7)  in  paragraph  (4)(A)(i).  by  striking 
•1990  or  1991""  and  inserting  ■1991  or  1992'": 

(8)  in  paragraph  (7)(B),  by  striking  '1991  " 
and  inserting  •1992"; 

(9)  in  paragraph  (8)(A),  by  striking  '6 
years"  and  inserting  "1  years";  and 

(10)  in  subparagraphs  (B),  (C),  (D),  and 
(F)  of  paragraph  (8),  by  striking  -1989". 
■1990",  '1991  ",  •1992".  •1993",  and  ■1994" 
and  inserting  'iggO".  'lOgi".  '1992". 
•1993 '.  ■1994  ",  and  ■1995  ",  respectively. 

(e)  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (4)  of  section 
1842(0)  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  as  added 
by  section  202(c)(1)(C)  of  the  Medicare  Cat- 
astrophic Coverage  Act,  are  each  amended 
by  striking  ■1991"  and  inserting  ■1992". 

(f)  Section  202(e)(4)(B)  of  the  Medicare 
Catastrophic  Coverage  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  •■1993'"  and  inserting  •■1994'. 

(g)  Section  202(i)(2)  of  the  Medicare  Cata- 
strophic Coverage  Act  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing •1989,  1990,  1991,  1992,  and  1993"'  and 
inserting  ■1990,  1991,  1992,  1993,  and  1994". 
respectively. 

(h)  Section  202(1)(2)  of  the  Medicare  Cat- 
astrophic Coverage  Act  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing ■1989"  and  ■1990"  and  inserting  ••1990" 
and  •1991'".  respectively. 

(i)  Section  202(m)  of  the  Medicare  Cata- 
strophic Coverage  Act  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing ■1989".  •1990"",  and  •1991".  and  •1992". 
respectively. 

(j)  Section  1834(d)(2)  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act.  as  added  by  section  203(c)(1)(F)  of 
the  Medicare  Catastrophic  Coverage  Act.  is 
amended  by  striking  ••1990"  and  inserting 
•1991". 

(k)  Section  203(c)(2)  of  the  Medicare  Cata- 
strophic Coverage  Act  is  amended  by  '1991  " 
and  inserting  •'1992"". 

(1)  Section  1835(a)(2)(G)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act.  as  inserted  by  section 
203(d)(1)(C)  of  the  Medicare  Catastrophic 
Coverage  Act.  is  amended  by  striking  •1993" 
and  inserting  ■•1994'^. 

(m)  Section  1154(a)(16)  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act,  as  amended  by  section  203(d)(2)  of 
the  Medicare  Catastrophic  Coverage  Act,  is 
amended  by  striking  •1993""  and  inserting 
•1994"'. 

(n)  Section  203(g)  of  the  Medicare  Cata- 
strophic Coverage  Act  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing "1990"  and  inserting  '1991". 

(o)  Section  1834(e)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  as  added  by  section  204(b)(2)  of  the 
Medicare  Catastrophic  Coverage  Act.  is 
amended— 

(X)  in  paragraph  (2)(B)(ii)  by  striking 
•1992"  and  inserting  •1993  ". 

(2)  in  paragraph  (4)(A)(i)  by  striking 
•1990  "  and  inserting  •1991". 

(3)  in  paragraph  (4)(B)  by  striking  "iggi"" 
and  inserting  •1992  ".  and 

(4)  in  paragraph  (5),  by  striking  •1990" 
and  •1991  "  each  place  each  appears  and  in- 
serting •1991"  and  ••1992"".  respectively. 

(p)  Section  204(3)  of  the  Medicare  Cata- 
strophic Coverage  Act  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing •1990""  and  inserting  •1991  ". 

(q)  Section  205(f)  of  the  Medicare  Cata- 
strophic Coverage  Act  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing •1990  "  and  inserting  "1991". 

(r)  Section  206(b)  of  the  Medicare  Cata- 
strophic Coverage  Act  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing '1990  "  and  inserting  "1991". 


(s)  Section  59B  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1986.  as  added  by  section  llKa)  of 
the  Medicare  Catastrophic  Coverage  Act.  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  the  table  in  subsection  (c)(2)(A).  by 
strking  the  line  relating  to  1989; 

(2)  in  the  table  in  subsection  (d).  by  strik- 
ing the  line  relating  to  1989:  and 

(3)  in  subsection  (e)(4)— 

(A)  by  striking  "before  1998  "  each  place  it 
appears  and  inserting  'before  1999".  and 

(B)  in  the  percentage  table  in  subpara- 
graph   (A),    by    striking    ■•1994',    ■1995"". 

•1996".   and  •1997"   and  inserting     1995". 
•■1996",  •■1997"'.  and  ■•1998"'.  respectively. 

(t)  Section  111(e)  of  the  Medicare  Cata- 
strophic Coverage  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1).  by  striking  ■1988" 
and  inserting  ■■1990".  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2).  by  striking  ■1989"" 
and  ■1989"  and  inserting  "iggo  "  and  •1990  ". 
respectively. 

(u)  Section  112(b)  of  the  Medicare  Cata- 
strophic Coverage  Act  by  striking  •1990" 
and  ••1989'  and  inserting  ■1991  "  and  1990  ". 
respectively. 

(V)  Section  1839(g)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  as  added  by  section  211(a)  of  the  Medi- 
care Catastrophic  Coverage  Act.  is  amend- 
ed- 

(w)  Section  1841A  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  as  inserted  by  section  212(a)  of  the 
Medicare  Catastrophic  Coverage  Act.  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (c).  by  striking  'iggo" 
and  inserting  "1991",  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (d).  by  striking  •1992" 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  •1993  ". 

(X)  Section  1840(i)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  as  added  by  section  212(bKl)  of  the 
Medicare  Catastrophic  Coverage  Act.  is 
amended  by  inserting  "(l)"  after  "(i)"  and 
by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

••(2)(A)  Notwithstanding  the  previous  pro- 
visions of  this  subsection  but  subject  to  sub- 
paragraph (B),  premiums  collected  under 
this  part  which  are  attributable  to  subsec- 
tion (g)  of  any  month  in  1989  shall,  instead 
of  being  transferred  to  (or  deposited  to  the 
credit)  of  the  Federal  Supplementary  Insur- 
ance Trust  Fund,  be  transferred  to  (or  de- 
posited to  the  credit  of)  the  Federal  Hospi- 
tal Insurance  Catastrophic  Coverage  Re- 
serve Fund  (created  under  section  1817A). 

••(B)  The  total  amount  of  the  transfers  or 
deposits  made  under  subparagraph  (A)  shall 
not  exceed  the  Secretary's  estimate  of  the 
total  amount  of  additional  expenditures 
made  under  part  A  which  are  attributable 
to  benefits  during  1989  and  which  would  not 
have  been  made  but  for  the  amendments 
made  by  the  Medicare  Catastrophic  Cover- 
age Act  of  1988."". 

(y)  Section  1841B(c)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act,  as  inserted  by  section  213  of  the  Medi- 
care Catastrophic  Coverage  Act,  is  amended 
by  striking  •1990"  each  place  it  appears  and 
inserting  "1991"". 

(z)  Section  1905(p)(2)  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act,  as  amended  by  section  301(b)  of  the 
Medicare  Catastrophic  Coverage  Act,  is 
amended  by  striking  "1990"",  •1991",  ••1992", 
and  •1993"  each  place  each  appears  and  in- 
serting •1991",  •1992".  ■•:1993  ".  and  "1994"", 
respectively. 

(aa)  Clauses  (ii)  and  (iii)  of  section 
1902(1)(2)(A)  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  as 
added  by  section  302(a)(2)(B)(iii)  of  the 
Medicare  Catastrophic  Coverage  Act,  by 
striking  •1990"'  each  place  it  appears  and  in- 
serting •1991". 

(bb)  Section  412  of  the  Medicare  Cata- 
strophic Coverage  Act  is  amended  by  strik- 
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MITCHELL  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  140 

Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  himself.  Mr. 
BsHTSEN,  and  Mr.  Packwood)  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  amendment 
No.  139  proposed  by  Mr.  McCain  (and 
Mr.  Hatch)  to  the  bUl  H.R.  2072, 
supra,  as  follows: 

Strike  all  after  the  first  word  and  insert 
the  following: 

SEC.  .  EXPRESSING  THE  SENSE  OK  THE  SENATE 
RECARDINU  SITPLEMENTAL  PREMI- 
UMS REQIIRED  TO  BE  PAID  INDER 
THE  .MEDICARE  CATASTROPHIC  COV- 
ERAGE ACT  OF  IW8. 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that— 

(1)  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
should  consider  legislation  that  would 
modify  the  amount  of  supplemental  premi- 
ums required  to  be  paid  under  the  Medicare 
Catastrophic  Coverage  Act  of  1988  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  provide  an  adequate  re- 
serve margin  without  reducing  the  amount 
of  benefits  provided  under  such  Act: 

(2)  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance  will 
address  the  issue  of  the  supplemental  pre- 
mium prior  to  September  of  1989: 

(3)  States  should  more  aggressively  en- 
force nonduplication  requirements  relating 
to  private  Medicare  insurance:  and 

(4)  the  appropriate  Senate  Committees 
should  address  the  issue  of  duplication  of 
benefits  for  retirees. 


HELMS  (AND  SYMMS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  141 

Mr.  HELMS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Sticms)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  H.R.  2072.  supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  31,  strike  out  line  23  and  all  that 
follows  through  line  5  on  page  32. 


UMI 


KASTEN  AMENDMENT  NO.  142 

Mr.  KASTEN  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  amendment  No.  137  proposed 
by  him  (and  others),  and  subsequently 
amended,  to  the  bill  H.R.  2072,  supra; 
as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted, insert  the  following: 

SEC.      -  REPEAL  OF  SECTION  t». 

(a)  Ih  General.— Section  89  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1986  (relating  to  bene- 
fits provided  under  certain  employee  benefit 
plans)  is  repealed. 

(b)  CoifFORMUfc  Changes.— Not  later  than 
60  days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or 
the  Secretary's  delegate  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  such  technical  and  conforming 
changes  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1986  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
amendment  made  by  subsection  (a). 

(c)  Eftective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  peri- 
ods beginning  after  December  31,  1988. 

SEC.     . 

(a)  Findings.— The  Senate  finds  that— 

(I)  section  89  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1986  imposes  an  intolerable  burden 
of  compliance  upon  employers. 

(b)  Sense  of  the  Senate.— It  is  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  that: 

(I)  all  the  section  89  rules  should  be  de- 
layed for  1  year. 


(2)  the  section  89  nondiscrimination  rules 
should  be  repealed  and  replaced  with  non- 
discrimination rules  which— 

(A)  employers  can  understand  and  admin- 
ister without  great  expense,  and 

(B)  achieve  the  goals  of  section  89  in  en- 
suring that  health  benefits  are  provided  in  a 
nondiscriminatory  manner. 

(3)  the  special  problems  faced  by  small 
businesses  should  be  taken  into  account  in 
the  rewriting  of  the  nondiscrimination 
rules. 

(4)  onerous  penalties  on  innocent  employ- 
ees for  an  employer's  failure  to  satisfy  the 
section  89  qualification  rules  should  be  re- 
pealed, and 

(5)  the  Congress  should  address  the  legis- 
lation descrit>ed  in  the  preceding  para- 
graphs as  soon  as  possible  but,  in  no  event, 
should  such  legislation  be  addressed  later 
than  in  the  context  of  the  budget  reconcilia- 
tion bill. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 
governmental  affairs  COtflf  ittee 
Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  announce  that  the  Governmen- 
tal Affairs  Committee  will  hold  a  hear- 
ing on  Tuesday.  June  6,  at  9:30  a.m.,  in 
SD-342  Dirksen  on  the  nomination  of 
Constance  Berry  Newman  to  be  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment. For  further  information,  please 
call  Len  Weiss,  staff  director,  at  224- 
4751. 

COMMITTEE  ON  SMALL  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  announce  that  the  Small 
Business  Committee  will  hold  a  full 
committee  hearing  on  Tuesday,  June 
13,  1989.  to  assess  the  impact  on  small 
business  of  proposed  user  fees  by  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  in  con- 
ducting drugs  and  device  reviews.  The 
hearing  will  be  held  in  room  428A  of 
the  Russell  Senate  Office  Building 
and  will  commence  at  2  p.m.  For  fur- 
ther information,  please  call  Nancy 
Kelley.  of  the  committee  staff  at  224- 
5175. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  RURAL  ECONOMY  AND 
FAMILY  FARMING 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  announce  that  the  Small 
Business  Committee's  Subcommittee 
on  Rural  Economy  and  Family  Farm- 
ing will  hold  a  hearing  on  Friday.  June 
9,  1989.  to  assess  the  impact  of  S.  863. 
the  Rural  Access  to  Capital  Act  of 
1989.  and  S.  851.  the  Small  Business 
Revitalization  Act  of  1989,  on  small 
business.  The  hearing  will  be  held  in 
room  428A  of  the  Russell  Senate 
Office  Building  and  will  commence  at 
9:30  a.m.  For  further  information, 
please  call  Tamara  McCann  at  224- 
4352.  or  John  Thune  at  224-2016. 

SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  announce  that  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs  will  be  hold- 
ing a  markup  on  Friday.  June  9.  1989, 
beginning  at  9:30  a.m.,  in  485  Russell 
Senate  Office  Building  on  H.R.  881 
and  S.  521.  a  bill  to  provide  for  restora- 
tion of  the  Federal  trust  relationship 


with  the  Coquille  Tribe  of  Indians, 
and  S.  321,  the  Buy  Indian  Act 
Amendments  of  1989  to  be  followed  by 
a  hearing  on  the  Implementation  of 
Amendments  to  the  Indian  Self -Deter- 
mination Act. 

Those  wishing  additional  informa- 
tion should  contact  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs  at  224-2251. 

AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  CONSUMER  AND  REGULATORY 
AFFAIRS 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Consumer  and  Regulatory 
Affairs  of  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  be  allowed 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  Tuesday.  June  6,  1989,  at  9  a.m. 
to  conduct  hearings  on  S.  906,  the 
Government  Check  Cashing  Act;  S. 
907,  the  Basic  Bank  Services  Access 
Act;  and,  S.  909,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Community  Reinvestment  Act  to  re- 
quire disclosure  of  written  evaluations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOBfMITTEE  ON  HOUSING  AND  URBAN 
AFFAIRS 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
of  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  Affairs  be  allowed  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
Tuesday,  June  6,  1989,  at  10  a.m.  to 
conduct  hearings  on  S.  566.  the  Na- 
tional Affordable  Housing  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  ON  AGING 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Special 
Committee  on  Aging  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Tuesday.  June  6.  1989,  at  10  a.m.  to 
hold  a  hearing  on  SSA's  Representa- 
tive Payee  Program:  Safeguarding 
Beneficiaries  Against  Abuse. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  COMMERCE,  SCIENCE,  AND 
TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation, be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
June  6,  1989,  at  9:30  a.m.  to  hold  a 
hearing  on  the  reauthorization  of 
Commerce  Department  technology 
programs,  particularly  the  National 
Institute  of  Standards  and  Technology 
[NIST]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  LABOR  AND  HUMAN  RESOURCES 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  be 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  on  Tuesday,  June  6, 
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1989,  at  10  a.m.  to  conduct  a  hearing 

on  "Food  Safety."  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  June  6,  1989,  at  10:30  a.m.  to  hold  a 
nomination  hearing  on  Reggie  Walton 
to  be  Associate  Director  for  National 
Drug  Control  Policy.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  CONVENTIONAL  FORCES  AND 
ALLIANCE  DEFENSE 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Conventional  Forces  and  Al- 
liance Defense  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Tuesday,  June  6,  1989,  at  2:30  p.m.,  in 
open  session  to  review  Department 
plans  for  evaluating  modernization  al- 
ternatives for  close  air  support. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERNMENTAL  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  on  Tuesday.  June  6. 
at  9:30  a.m..  on  the  nomination  hear- 
ing of  Constance  Berry  Newman  to  be 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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BE  TREATED  AS  A  GUEST,  NOT 
A  VISITOR,  IN  SOUTH  DAKOTA 
•  Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President, 
people  from  South  Dakota  have  long 
known  of  the  serene  beauty  character- 
istic of  their  State.  Over  the  weekend, 
through  a  lengthy  feature  story  in  the 
Travel  Section.  1.112.000  subscribers 
to  the  Washington  Post  were  exposed 
to  what  South  Dakotans  already 
know. 

Entitled  "How  the  West  Was  Fun:  In 
South  Dakota.  Buffalo  Still  Roam  and 
the  Gold  Still  Glitters."  the  article 
gives  the  reader  a  car-seat  glimpse  of 
the  historic  and  natural  wonders  we 
have  to  share  with  the  residents  of 
this  nation.  From  Mount  Rushmore  to 
the  Badlands,  from  the  streets  of  his- 
toric Deadwood  to  the  great  buffalo 
herds  of  Custer  State  Park,  the  author 
demonstrates  that  there  is  something 
for  everyone  in  South  Dakota. 

This  year  South  Dakota  celebrates 
its  centennial,  achieving  statehood  a 
century  ago  after  years  of  being  a  por- 
tion of  DakoU  Territory.  We  would 
welcome  the  readers  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  and  anyone  else  for  that 
matter,  to  participate  in  this  birthday 


celebration.  Come  out  to  our  State  and 
walk  in  the  footsteps  of  the  West's  his- 
tory and  experience  for  yourself  the 
friendly,  open  nature  of  the  people  of 
South  Dakota.  You  will  find  that  you 
wUl  be  treated  as  a  guest,  not  just  as  a 
passing  visitor. 

I  ask  that  the  Washington  Post  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

How  THE  West  Was  Pun— In  South 
Dakota,  Buffalo  Still  Roam  and  the 
Gold  Still  Glitters 

(By  K.C.  Summers) 
Lady  Bird  Johnson  must  not  have  made  it 
to  South  Dakota— or  at  least  to  the  roads 
leading  out  of  Rapid  City.  Here  in  the  heart 
of  the  Black  Hills,  amid  what  is  easily  some 
of  the  most  spectacular  mountain  scenery  in 
the  country,  what  you  notice  most  are  the 
billboards.  Forget  about  the  mountains, 
they  scream,  what  you  really  want  to  see  is 
the  Black  Hills  Holy  Land  and  Noah's  Gift 
Shop  With  Talking  Wood  Carvings.  No? 
How  about  Sitting  Bulls  Crystal  Cave?  The 
Parade  of  Presidents  Wax  Museum?  Turn 
Here!  Just  Ahead!  STOP! 
My  sentiments  exactly. 
But  whipping  down  the  highway,  you  take 
the  signs  in  stride.  The  truth  is,  its  exhila- 
rating to  be  out  West.  Look,  tumbling  along 
the  roadway,  are  those  "dust  devils"?  There 
are  abandoned  gold  mines  in  these  hills,  and 
Indian  homelands,  and  ghost  towns.  Keep 
an  eye  out  for  buffalo. 

Just  a  few  miles  from  the  blight,  on  the 
way  back  from  Mount  Rushmore  (fish  gotta 
swim,  birds  gotta  fly,  tourists  gotta  go  to 
Mount  Rushmore),  is  a  road  as  pristine  as 
U.S.  16  is  appalling.  Iron  Mountain  Road  is 
a  17-mile  scenic  highway  whose  corkscrew 
turns  and  granite  tunnels  frame  vistas  of 
profound  beauty.  These  are  the  Black  Hills 
that  the  Sioux  Indians  revered,  the  sacred 
hunting  grounds  that  were  violated  by 
white  men  seeking  gold.  Driving  gingerly 
past  sheer  vertical  drops,  venturing  over 
narrow  bridges  and  switchbacks,  you  keep  a 
reverent  silence. 

Western  South  Dakota  is  like  that— a 
wonderful  mixture  of  brashness  and  beauty. 
Dont  be  put  off  by  the  wacky  commercial 
"attractions"  around  Rapid  City,  the 
camera-laden  throngs  at  Mount  Rushmore, 
the  slick  Gold  Rush  town  of  Deadwood— 
there's  something  appealing  about  all  that 
energy,  and  anyhow,  it's  all  part  of  the 
show.  Besides,  no  amount  of  hoopla  can  de- 
tract from  the  states  astonishing  natural 
attractions  and  the  history  they  evoke— the 
eerie  moonscape  of  the  Badlands,  whose 
harsh  terrain  thwarted  the  westward  pio- 
neers; the  lush  Black  Hills.  19th-century 
stomping  grounds  of  cavalrymen  and  Indi- 
ans and  goldseekers;  the  wildlife  preserve  of 
Custer  State  Park,  where  the  buffaloes 
really  do  roam,  after  having  been  hunted 
almost  to  extinction  a  century  ago. 

My  family's  goals  were  modest  when  we 
set  out  on  a  week-long  driving  tour  of  the 
western  half  of  the  state  last  summer.  We 
hoped  to  see  some  buffalo,  and  we  wanted 
to  try  our  hands  at  panning  for  gold.  We  did 
both,  to  the  everlasting  delight  of  our  5- 
year-old  son.  But  in  the  process  we  also  dis- 
covered places  of  startling  natural  beauty, 
places  so  unspoiled  that  we  came  away  feel- 
ing a  little  like  pioneers  ourselves— or  at 
least  that's  the  way  it  seemed  driving  more 
than  250  miles  with  two  perpetually  thirsty 
kids  in  the  back  seat,  and  not  a  Slurpee 
stand  in  sight. 


Okay,  so  South  Dakota  isn't  the  first 
place  you  think  of  going  when  summer  rolls 
around.  It's  not  the  coast  of  Maine,  it's  not 
Disney  World,  It's  not  the  San  Diego  Zoo. 
Heck,  it's  not  even  the  Jersey  shore.  But  for 
us,  that  was  the  big  draw.  Manicured  resorts 
and  trendy  craft  shops  were  not  what  we 
were  after.  We  wanted  to  get  away  from 
people  like  us,  and  we  figured  that  South 
Dakota,  smack  in  the  middle  of  the  country, 
was  a  good  place  to  do  that. 

There  was  another  good  reason  to  go 
there,  one  that  had  a  great  deal  of  meaning 
for  us:  It  was  cheap.  Restaurant  bills  were 
manageable,  motel  rooms  cost  half  what 
you'd  expect.  Freed  of  financial  constraints, 
we  were  able  to  splurge  on  many  a  souvenir 
for  our  buffalo-besotted  son  and  his  9-year- 
old  sister,  who  was  more  intent  on  adding  to 
her  earring  collection. 

Actually,  things  are  hopping  in  South 
Dakota  this  summer.  The  Dakota  Territory 
become  a  state  100  years  ago,  and  there  are 
all  sorts  of  centennial  celebrations  going  on, 
from  hometown  hoedowns  to  a  ceremonial 
wagon  train  to  the  dedication  of  a  new,  111- 
mile  hiking  trail  through  the  Black  Hills. 

If  you're  real  rugged  you  can  camp  out  in 
those  hills,  ride  horseback  through  moun- 
tain passes,  commune  with  the  buffalo.  But 
South  Dakota  is  also  great  for  people  who 
like  their  wilderness  with  a  safety  net.  We 
weren't  above  exploring  with  a  guide  or 
sticking  to  Park  Service  trails  as  we  nibbled 
at  the  edges  of  the  frontier. 

The  capital  city  of  Pierre  ("Peer"),  in  the 
center  of  the  state,  is  a  good  place  to  start  a 
drive  westward.  South  Dakota  is  a  great 
state  for  driving— open  roads,  little  traffic, 
clean  air.  In  late  July,  the  sky  was  clear  and 
the  temperature  in  the  mid-80s— positively 
nippy  after  Washington. 

That  wasn't  all  that  was  different.  There 
was  the  "popper  milk"  incident.  Those  were 
the  words  the  waitress  greeted  our  kids  with 
when  we  stopped  for  lunch  that  first  day: 
"Popper  milk?"  We  looked  at  one  another 
uneasily.  Was  this  some  kind  of  fortified 
dairy  product,  a  Western  concoction  to 
breed  stronger  children?  No,  we  finally  fig- 
ured out  she  was  asking  whether  they 
wanted  soda  ("pop  ")  or  milk  to  drink.  Tuck- 
ing this  information  away,  we  soon  noticed 
other  little  Dakota  quirks: 

The  lack  of  cream  with  coffee.  In  South 
Dakota,  white  chemicals  are  the  lightener 
of  choice.  It's  the  sort  of  thing  you  wouldn't 
question  on  the  depraved  Eastern  seaboard, 
but  out  there  with  the  cows? 

The  amiability  of  the  natives.  Westerners 
are  different  from  you  and  me.  They're— no 
other  word  for  it— friendly.  This  is  refresh- 
ing. Once  you  get  used  to  it. 

The  pink  roads.  It's  hard  not  to  smile 
when  you're  driving  down  a  two-lane  pink- 
top.  The  state  highway  system  made  good 
use  of  the  state's  plentiful  quartzite.  result- 
ing in  these  delightf  uUy  rosy  roads. 

The  gruesome  "X  Marks  the  Spot"  road 
signs,  placed  at  dangerous  sites  to  remind 
motorists  of  recent  traffic  fatalities.  Morbid, 
but  they  get  your  attention. 

South  of  Pierre  on  U.S.  Route  83.  through 
the  rolling  Port  Pierre  National  Grassland, 
there  are  other  things  to  notice.  The  lush 
prairie  gives  way  to  reddish  range  land  and 
scrubby  hills.  Dust  devils-whirling  little  tor- 
nadoes of  dirt— chase  your  car  down  the 
road. 

Billboards  keep  you  company  on  the  way 
to  Badlands  National  Park  (if  you  didn't 
know  about  the  Prairie  Dogs  Ranch  Store, 
Wide  Awake  Rattlesnakes.  Reptile  Gardens. 
Wall    Drug,    Horseless    Carriage    Museum,. 
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Fllntstones  Bedrock  City  or  "kampgrounds" 
with  "hook-ups,'"  you  do  now).  But  even  bill- 
board blight  can't  diminish  the  impact  of 
the  Badlands,  off  1-90  about  130  miles 
southwest  of  Pierre.  Nothing  can  quite  pre- 
pare you  for  this  surreal  sandstone  land- 
scape with  its  Disneyesque  spires.  Victorian 
knobs  and  turrets,  jagged  cliffs  and  flat- 
topped  buttes  in  a  thousand  shades  of  red. 
Even  the  kids  put  down  their  back-seat  di- 
versions and  stared.  For  once  we  shared 
their  terminology— it  was  totally  awesome. 
We  ventured  out  on  foot  for  a  closer  look. 

French-Canadian  trappers  called  the 
region  "les  mauvalses  terres  &  traverser" 
(bad  lands  to  travel  across):  the  Dakota  In- 
dians called  it  "mako  sika"  (land  bad).  At 
first,  overwhelmed  by  the  desolate  beauty  of 
the  place,  you  beg  to  differ.  Why  be  nega- 
tive, you  think,  picking  your  way  over  the 
fragile  terrain.  A  few  hundred  feet  later 
you've  developed  a  hearty  appreciation  for 
the  fortitude  of  the  pioneers.  Soon,  head 
pounding,  you're  hotfooting  it  back  to  the 
car  for  the  water  jug.  The  place  is  bad. 

And  getting  badder  all  the  time.  The  land 
continues  to  erode  with  each  rain  and  wind- 
storm, resulting  in  a  constantly  changing 
terrain.  Thirty-seven  million  years  ago  it 
looked  quite  different— a  broad,  marshy 
plain  teeming  with  wildlife  and  vegetation. 
Titanic  beasts  roamed  the  land:  huge  rhi- 
noceros-like creatures,  ancient  camels  and 
crocodiles  and  three-toed  horses,  vicious 
saber-toothed  cats.  Their  bones  tell  the  tale: 
The  same  process  that  resulted  in  all  these 
fanciful  formations  also  made  the  Badlands 
one  of  the  richest  fossil  beds  on  earth. 

There  are  no  more  saber-toothed  cats,  but 
as  you  hike  or  drive  through  the  380-SQuare- 
mile  park,  you  might  catch  a  glimpse  of  its 
current  inhabitants— pronghorn  antelope 
and  bighorn  sheep,  prairie  dogs  and  badg- 
ers, coyotes  and  rabbits  and  rattlesnakes, 
and— yes!— wild  bison. 

Once  the  buffalo  were  so  numerous  here 
that  they  darkened  the  landscape:  by  1890 
they  numt>ered  less  than  1,000.  Now,  pro- 
tected by  the  government,  about  400  of  the 
beasts  wander  the  park's  Sage  Creek 
Basin— "as  vigorous  and  cantankerous  as 
any  bison  of  the  past,"  the  Park  Service 
warns. 

That  sounded  great  to  our  kids,  who  were 
more  than  ready  for  a  little  buffalo  action. 
They  were  bitterly  disappointed  when  we 
didn't  find  any  of  the  critters  nosing  around 
the  park's  visitor  center  and  roauiside  exhib- 
its. But  the  trip  wasn't  over  yet. 

At  Saloon  No.  10  in  E>eadwood.  the 
wooden  floor  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  saw- 
dust. Is  that  because  the  customers  used  to 
spit  on  the  floors?  Bartender:  "They  still 
do.' 

That  may  be  the  most  authentic  thing 
about  Deadwood.  the  town  about  25  miles 
northwest  of  Rapid  City  where  Wild  Bill 
Hickok,  the  fabled  Kansas  lawman  and  gam- 
bler-about-town,  was  shot  and  killed  during 
a  poker  game  on  Aug.  2,  1876.  Now  the  place 
is  crawling  with  souvenir  joints,  eateries  and 
people  hawking  one  thing  or  another.  "Ev- 
erything's half-price  if  you  buy  right  now," 
one  purveyor  of  Black  Hills  gold  jewelry 
wheedled  as  we  made  our  escape. 

Outside  one  emporium,  a  formidable  old 
Indian  sat  in  full  regalia,  posing  for  pictures 
for  a  price.  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  look 
him  in  the  eye. 

There's  still  gold  in  these  here  hills,  if  you 
know  where  to  look.  Lead  ("Leed"),  a  com- 
pany town  if  there  ever  was  one,  is  the 
home  of  the  Homestake  Gold  Mine,  which 
has  been  pulling  the  precious  metal  out  of 


the  hills  for  more  than  a  century  now.  It's 
one  of  the  largest  mines  in  the  western 
hemisphere,  and  you  can  take  a  guided  tour. 
But  Keystone  is  more  fun. 

Keystone,  population  300,  was  also  a 
swinging  place  a  century  ago.  Today  the 
little  town  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Rushmore 
still  draws  goldseekers,  but  they  come  to 
tour  the  abandoned  mine,  and  play  at  pro- 
specting in  the  creek  that  still  carries  gold 
down  from  the  mountains. 

Keystone  sprang  into  existence  after  gold 
was  discovered  nearby  in  1874.  Soon  the 
place  was  crawling  with  mines,  including  the 
lucrative  Holy  Terror  Gold  Mine- which,  as 
the  guidebooks  delight  in  pointing  out.  the 
owner  named  after  his  wife:  who'd  griped 
when  his  previous  mines  hadn't  been  named 
after  her. 

The  Big  Thunder  Gold  Mine,  which  dates 
to  the  1880s.  is  silent  now— except  for  tour- 
ists' footsteps.  Venturing  about  50  yards 
into  the  mine  (cold,  clammy,  about  as  wide 
as  a  metro  car),  they  peer  through  the  dark- 
ness at  old  mining  equipment,  empty  dyna- 
mite crates  and  rocks  with  the  remains  of 
gold  veins.  Visitors  are  welcome  to  swing  a 
pick  to  try  to  get  at  the  stuff— supposedly, 
there's  still  gold  ore  to  be  found.  My  son 
chipped  away,  but  didn't  strike  it  rich. 

Panning  is  a  lot  easier.  A  stream  flowing 
by  the  front  of  the  mine  still  carries  gold 
down  from  the  mountains.  You  scoop  some 
gravel  out  of  the  water,  grab  a  pan— not  a 
pie  pan,  as  I  had  thought,  but  a  sort  of 
metal  coolie  hat  with  concentric  ridges— and 
start  swirling.  The  ridges  trap  the  gravel, 
leaving  the  heavier  gold  at  the  bottom  of 
the  pan. 

It  didn't  take  long  to  get  the  hang  of  it, 
and  soon  we  were  tossing  off  mica  (they 
don't  call  it  "fool's  gold"  for  nothing:  the 
glittering  golden  flakes  are  worthless)  like 
experts.  And  we  were,  too.  Before  too  long, 
we'd  found  a  few  flakes  of  real  gold.  True, 
we  would  have  had  to  pan  for  two  or  three 
years  to  get  enough  of  the  yellow  stuff  to 
amount  to  anything.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
probably  did  better  than  we  would  have 
buying  a  gold  chain  in  Georgetown. 

Keystone  is  intriguing,  once  you  venture 
off  the  touristy  main  street.  The  "real" 
town,  with  its  boarded-up  general  store  and 
faded  houses  clinging  to  the  hillsides,  has  a 
gritty  air.  The  grandly  named  Keystone 
Museum— a  room  on  the  second  floor  of  the 
tum-of-the-century  schoolhouse— is  worth 
seeking  out  for  a  peek  at  the  past,  with  its 
homey  hodge-podge  of  tum-of-the-century 
curios,  photos,  clothing,  receipts  and  other 
goodies. 

At  one  time  the  old  clapboard  building 
was  the  most  modern  school  in  the  state  of 
South  Dakota,  the  museum's  old  curator 
told  us  proudly.  Now  there  are  only  21  stu- 
dents, and  the  future  looks  grim.  The  school 
board  wants  to  close  the  school  and  bus  the 
kids  to  the  next  town,  a  decision  that 
doesn't  sit  loo  well  with  the  people  of  Key- 
stone. "We  been  fightin'  it  tooth  and  toe- 
nail," the  old  man  said.  "The  goldang  school 
board  just  does  what  it  wants  to,  and  it  just 
don't  seem  fitting.  We're  gonna  keep  the  old 
wrangle  goin'  as  long  as  we  can." 

How  can  you  go  to  South  Dakota  and  not 
go  to  Mount  Rushmore?  You  can't.  Those 
four  big  faces  rising  out  of  the  mountains 
loom  large  wherever  you  go  in  the  Black 
Hills— whether  framed  by  a  granite  tunnel 
on  Iron  Mountain  Road  or  plastered  on  the 
front  of  your  fellow  tourists'  T-shirts.  So 
you  join  the  hordes  in  the  parking  lot, 
which  looks  like  an  RV  spawning  ground. 
You  march  up  the  little  lanes,  past  the  flags 


of  the  50  states  ("Look  Mabel,  there's  New 
Jersey"),  mosey  through  the  gift  shop 
(seemingly  the  size  of  the  QE2),  stop  at  the 
information  center  with  its  handy  video  nar- 
rated by  South  Dakotan  Tom  Brokaw.  and 
proceed  to  an  overlook  at  the  base  of  the 
fabled  mount  itself.  There  you  get  your  pic- 
ture taken,  discharging  your  tourist  obliga- 
tion. 

I  did  manage  to  come  away  with  a  better 
understanding  of  the  immensity  of  the  un- 
dertaking, something  I  didn't  have  before.  (I 
can  also  name  the  four  presidents  in  left-to- 
right  order,  should  any  "Jeopardy"  talent 
scouts  be  reading:  Washington,  Jefferson, 
Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Lincoln).  It  was 
dreamed  up  as  a  tourist  attraction  in  1923, 
and  carved,  or  rather  blasted,  out  of  the 
6.000-foot  mountain  by  a  sculptor  named 
Gutzon  Borglum  over  a  14-year  period, 
starting  in  1927.  There  was  a  wrangle  over 
who  got  to  be  in  it  (some  thought  Teddy 
Roosevelt  didn't  deserve  it),  and  problems 
with  funding  and  weather.  Borglum  died  in 
1941,  before  his  sculpture  was  done.  It  still 
isn't  finished,  but  not  so's  you'd  notice— and 
there  are  no  plans  to  complete  it. 

They're  big  on  carving  up  mountains  here. 
Just  a  few  miles  away,  a  giant  statue  of 
Chief  Crazy  Horse  is  taking  shape,  to  honor 
the  Indian  chief  who  defeated  Custer  at 
Little  Bighorn  (and  who  was  later  arrested 
and  killed  by  a  soldier  in  1877,  supposedly 
while  trying  to  escape).  It  doesn't  look  like 
much  yet,  but  when  it's  done,  the  statue  of 
the  chief  on  his  horse  will  take  up  the 
entire  600-foot  mountain,  making  the  sculp- 
ture taller  than  the  Washington  monument. 
And  even  if  you  like  your  mountains  whole. 
it"s  nice  to  think  that  the  Indians  get  a  me- 
morial, too. 

One  bright  morning  in  Rapid  City— the 
best  base  for  exploring  the  Black  Hills— I 
picked  up  the  newspaper  and  saw  a  picture 
of  an  overturned  car  by  the  side  of  the  high- 
way. Its  driver,  a  79-year-old  woman,  had 
driven  off  the  road  while  looking  for  buffa- 
lo. 

Nevertheless,  we  headed  that  day  for 
Custer  State  Park,  on  the  southern  slopes  of 
the  Black  Hills,  where  more  than  1,500 
American  bison  live.  We  were  running  out  of 
time,  and  we  hadn"t  yet  accomplished  our 
mission  of  seeing  a  buffalo  up  close  and  per- 
sonal. 

If  we  were  ever  going  to  see  one,  Custer 
was  the  place.  At  73,000  acres,  it"s  the 
second-largest  state  park  in  the  country  and 
home  to  one  of  the  world"s  largest  remain- 
ing bison  herds.  In  addition  to  the  buffalo, 
there  are  hundreds  of  deer,  elk.  mountain 
goats,  bighorn  sheep,  antelope  and  prairie 
dogs  roaming  the  rolling  hills  and  open  prai- 
rie, piney  forests  and  mountain  peaks. 

How  picturesque  is  it?  The  movie  ""How 
the  West  Was  Won""  was  filmed  here  and, 
on  a  more  mundane  level,  some  Toyota  com- 
mercials. Enough  said. 

We  took  the  Needles  Highway,  a  spectacu- 
lar 14-mile  route  into  the  hills  that  winds 
around  hairpin  bends  and  through  narrow 
tunnels,  past  the  soaring  granite  formations 
known  as  the  Needles.  Orange  road  signs 
warned  of  High  Fire  Danger  on  this  hot 
summer  day,  and  we  drove  by  remnants  of 
forests  that  were  now  nothing  but  blsu:k  sta- 
lagmites. Hundreds  of  trees  were  toppled 
like  charred  pick-up  sticks.  But  new  grass 
had  come  up,  yellow  and  lavender  wild- 
flowers  bloomed  and  shoots  already  sprout- 
ed through  the  rubble. 

Ousters  18-mile  wildlife  loop  goes  through 
low  flatlands,  over  green  pastureland  with  a 
scenic  backdrop  of  mountains.  In  the  dis- 
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tance we  saw  a  herd  of  about  50  buffalo,  but 
they  were  too  far  away  to  get  a  good  look. 
"Can  we  walk  over  and  see  'em?"  my  son 
begged. 

We  did  the  next  best  thing:  We  signed  up 
for  a  jeep  tour.  My  5-year-old's  fantasies 
aside.  It's  best  not  to  approach  a  buffalo  on 
foot.  In  fact,  it  would  be  downright  stupid: 
A  full-grown  buffalo  weighs  more  than  a 
ton  but,  like  Muhanunad  Ali,  can  move  like 
a  butterfly.  A  jeep  safari  allows  you  to  ride 
right  into  the  hills  and  get  closer  to  the 
beasts  than  you  can  from  the  highway— 
and,  presumably,  make  a  quick  getaway  if 
they  get  rambunctious. 

It  was  a  wild  joy  ride  with  a  driver  who 
managed  not  to  sneer  too  much  when  1 
asked  about  seat  belts  (you  can  take  the 
mother  out  of  the  city  .  .  .).  We  clung  to  the 
sides  of  the  open  jeep  as  he  roared  off.  We 
knew  we  were  on  the  right  track  when  we 
started  passing  trees  with  all  their  bark 
rubbed  off. 

My  son  spotted  them  first:  "Buffalo!  In 
the  road!"  And  they  were— about  a  dozen  of 
them,  from  light  brown  babies  to  young 
bulls  to  a  nursing  mother  and  her  calf,  all 
hanging  out  on  the  blacktop.  We  stopped 
and  gawked  (not  that  we  had  much  choice). 
Then,  to  the  children's  glee,  we  drove  off 
the  road  and  right  up  to  the  rest  of  the 
herd- which  didn't  seem  unduly  alarmed  by 
our  arrival.  We  were  in  the  midst  of  about 
30  snorting  buffalo:  we  were  almost  close 
enough  to  reach  out  and  touch  them.  For  10 
mesmerizing  minutes,  we  watched.  Some 
were  nibbling  grass,  some  wallowing  in  the 
dust  (a  grooming  technique  that  removes 
old  hair  and  insects),  some  just  ambling 
about. 

Buffalos  can  appear  pretty  docile,  like  a 
herd  of  cattle.  But  they're  unpredictable. 
Three  people  had  been  gored  this  year  al- 
ready, said  our  guide,  but  not  to  worry: 
'Buffalos  are  okay  as  long  as  you  don't 
invade  their  space."  Excuse  me,  isn't  that 
what  we're  doing? 

The  guide:  "If  their  tails  stick  straight  up, 
it  means  we're  outta  here." 

My  son:  'Can  we  get  out  and  pet  em?" 

My  daughter:  "I  want  a  car  like  this." 

A  buffalo  can  live  to  be  30  or  40  years  old. 
At  age  7  or  8,  they're  in  their  prime.  The 
younger  ones,  age  5  or  6,  like  to  run  in  little 
packs  and  start  fights.  "They're  like  little 
junior-high  fights,"  said  our  guide.  "Ever- 
body  gathers  around. " 

At  Custer  State  Park,  the  herd  has  prolif- 
erated to  such  an  extent  that  each  October, 
jeeps,  horsemen  and  helicopters  converge 
on  the  buffalo  for  an  annual  roundup.  New- 
boms  are  vaccinated,  calves  are  branded  and 
the  herd  is  culled.  I  didn't  have  the  heart  to 
ask  what  happened  to  the  cuUees,  but  you 
can't  help  but  notice  the  buffaloburgers  are 
hot  items  on  a  lot  of  South  Dakota  menus. 

South  Dakota  is  celebrating  100  years  of 
statehood  this  year,  and  there's  lots  going 
on  this  summer— including  two  Centennial 
Wagon  Trains,  a  Lewis  and  Clark  trail  run 
(June  4-10)  commemorating  the  explorers' 
1804  expedition,  and  the  dedication  June  11 
of  a  new,  111-mile  hiking  trail  through  the 
Black  Hills. 

Among  the  other  events: 

June  23-25:  Centennial  folk  festival  at 
Sioux  Palls,  with  storytellers,  artists,  musi- 
cians and  performers. 

July  2:  SOth-anniversary  rededication  cere- 
mony of  Theodore  Roosevelt's  likeness  on 
Mount  Rushmore. 

July  7-9:  Black  Hills  Centennial  Indian 
Exposition  in  Rapid  City. 


Aug.  29-Sept.  4:  South  Dakota  State  Pair 
in  Huron. 

GETTING  THERE 

If  you  plan  to  concentrate  on  the  south- 
western part  of  the  state,  as  we  did,  you  can 
fly  from  Washington  directly  to  Rapid 
City— the  best  base  for  exploring  the  Black 
Hills.  But  if  you  want  to  get  a  better  sense 
of  the  land  as  it  changes  from  rolling  prairie 
to  range  land  to  soaring  mountains,  start 
driving  west  from  the  middle  of  the  state, 
from  the  capital  city  of  Pierre.  Northwest 
flies  to  both  cities  from  Washington  and  is 
currently  quoting  round-trip  fares  of  $278 
(Pierre)  and  $288  (Rapid  City),  with  restric- 
tions. 

GETTING  AROUND 

Lead,  Deadwood,  Keystone,  Custer  State 
Park  and  Mount  Rushmore  are  all  within  30 
miles  or  so  of  Rapid  City.  Badlands  National 
Park  is  about  90  miles  southeast  of  Rapid 
City.  A  car  is  essential  to  explore  the  area. 
There  are  plenty  of  rental-car  agencies, 
motels  (in  all  price  ranges)  and  restaurants 
(ditto)  in  Rapid  City. 

ATTRACTIONS 

Badlands  National  Park  (Interior,  S.D. 
57750,  605-433-5361),  between  the  While 
and  Cheyenne  Rivers  off  1-90,  is  open  year- 
round.  Summer  hours  are  7  a.m.  to  8  p.m. 
Admission  is  $3  per  vehicle,  $1  for  hikers 
and  bicyclists.  There  are  two  visitor  centers, 
wayside  exhibits  along  park  roads,  self-guid- 
ing trails  and,  in  summer,  guided  nature 
walks  with  park  naturalists  and  nightly  pro- 
grams at  the  Cedar  Pass  campground. 
Cabins,  meals  and  souvenirs  are  available  at 
the  Cedar  Pass  Lodge  from  May  until  mid- 
October. 

Custer  State  Park  (Box  70,  Custer,  S.D. 
57730,  605-255-4464),  in  the  southern  Black 
Hills,  is  open  all  year.  Admission  is  $6  per 
vehicle  (good  for  five  days),  or  $12  for  the 
season.  Camping,  guided  trail  walks,  trail 
rides  and  other  activities  are  available.  Jeep 
rides  to  the  buffalo  sites  are  offered 
through  the  State  Game  Lodge  in  the  park 
(Route  83,  Box  74,  Custer  State  Park, 
Custer,  S.D.  57730,  605-255-4541).  Rates  are 
$8  for  adults,  $5.50  for  children  under  12: 
there  is  a  four-person  minimum  for  jeep 
tours. 

Big  Thunder  Gold  Mine  (Box  706,  Key- 
stone, S.D.  57751,  605-666-4847)  offers  un- 
derground tours  of  the  gold  mine  and  a 
chance  to  pan  for  gold  in  its  creek.  Admis- 
sion is  $5  for  adults,  $3  for  ages  6-12. 

Mount  Rushmore  National  Memorial 
(Keystone,  S.D.  57551,  605-574-2423).  25 
miles  southwest  of  Rapid  City,  is  open  all 
year.  Pree  admission.  The  sculpture  is  best 
viewed  under  morning  light;  during  the 
summer,  from  Memorial  Day  to  Labor  Day. 
an  evening  sculpture  lighting  program  is 
presented. 

INFORMATION 

South  Dakota  Department  of  Tourism, 
Capitol  Lake  Plaza,  Pierre,  S.D.  57501,  (800) 
843-1930. 


PROBLEMS  OF  CRIMINAL 
JUSTICE 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  share  with  my  colleagues  an 
article  by  Henry  L.  King,  the  president 
of  the  New  York  State  Bar  Associa- 
tion. Mr.  King  recently  published  this 
extremely  cogent  article  outlining  the 
present  problems  indicative  of  our 
criminal  justice  system. 


Currently  our  criminal  justice 
system  is  extremely  overloaded,  due  In 
part  to  the  war  on  drugs  our  country 
is  waging.  The  system  suffers  from  a 
lack  of  personnel  and  resources.  I  be- 
lieve my  colleagues  in  this  body  can 
benefit  from  reading  this  article. 
These  problems  are  not  exclusive  to 
any  one  State;  no  one  is  immune. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  this  article 
be  submitted  in  its  entirety  after  my 
remarks  so  that  my  colleagues  can 
become  familiar  with  initiatives  pur- 
sued by  the  New  York  State  Bar  Asso- 
ciation. We  must  increase  our  efforts, 
Mr.  President,  and  we  must  work 
toward  improving  our  criminal  justice 
system. 
The  article  follows: 

Problems  of  Criminal  Justice 
(By  Henry  L.  King) 
"Justice  is  indiscriminately  due  to  all, 
without  regard  to  numbers,  wealth  or  rank." 
These  words  remain  as  powerful  today  as 
when  expressed  by  the  Hon.  John  Jay 
almost  200  years  ago.  Yet  the  challenge  to 
satisfy  this  precept  has  never  been  greater 
as  the  Bench  and  Bar  strain  to  handle  bur- 
geoning caseloads  through  resources  that 
are  already  stretched  beyond  their  intended 
limits. 

While  much  will  l>e  said  and  written  on 
this  Law  Day  about  access  to  justice  in  civil 
cases,  and  the  subject  serves  attention.  I  am 
concerned  that  the  problems  in  the  criminal 
justice  system  will  be  overlooked.  The  prob- 
lems are  nothing  short  of  overwhelming, 
with  impact  reaching  far  beyond  the  liti- 
gants, judges  and  parties  involved  in  par- 
ticular matters.  It  should  be  of  concern  to 
all  members  of  the  legal  profession,  law  en- 
forcement officials,  lawmakers,  and  society 
in  general.  It  will  take  all  our  concerted  and 
coordinated  energies  to  tackle  the  complex 
issues  involved— but  the  consequences  of  not 
addressing  this  situation  are  much  greater 
on  both  immediate  and  long-term  bases. 

It  seems  most  appropriate,  as  part  of  our 
Law  Day  observances,  to  examine  these 
pressures  as  we  strive  to  preserve  and  pro- 
mote meaningful  access  to  our  justice 
system  and  to  provide  fair,  efficient  and 
prompt  proceedings.  Each  essential  part  of 
our  criminal  justice  system— law  enforce- 
ment, prosecution  and  defense,  the  judiciary 
and  corrections— must  be  equally  strong  and 
have  sufficient  resources. 

Numbers  paint  a  dramatic  picture  of  the 
struggle  of  our  criminal  justice  system  to 
keep  pace  with  an  unceasing  flood  of  cases. 
In  the  past  three  years,  criminal  case  filings 
in  Supreme  and  County  Courts  increased  30 
percent  statewide  and  43  percent  in  New 
York  City.  Arrest  case  filings  in  the  New 
York  City  Criminal  Courts  during  this  same 
period  grew  19  percent  for  an  average  of  900 
cases  per  day.  Of  the  2.7  million  case  filings 
in  the  trial  courts  in  1987  for  matters  other 
than  parking  tickeU.  41  percent  were  in  the 
Criminal  Courts. 

The  view  becomes  even  more  sobering  if 
we  focus  on  drug-related  matters:  from 
1983-87.  felony  drug  arreste  grew  almost  120 
percent;  two-thirds  of  the  increase  in  felony 
arrests  were  felony  drug  matters;  felony 
drugs  indictments  tripled;  such  convictions 
more  than  doubled.  The  inmate  population 
has  increased  54  percent  since  1983.  and 
drug-related  commitmenU  are  up  214  per- 
cent. 
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The  surge  of  cases  facing  prosecutors,  de- 
fense. Judiciary,  and  correctional  authorities 
has,  ironically,  been  increased  by  the  suc- 
cess of  the  New  York  City  Police  Depart- 
ment tactical  narcotics  teams,  which  have 
accounted  for  thousands  of  arrests.  Since 
last  year,  drug  indictments  have  increased 
over  80  percent  in  Brooklyn  and  40  percent 
in  ICanhattan  and  Queens.  The  Criminal 
Courts  anticipate  an  additional  25,000  cases 
this  year  beyond  the  110,000  handled  in 
1988. 

Faced  with  these  realities,  the  community 
has  not  responded  adequately.  We  need 
more  police  on  the  beat,  more  prosecutors, 
more  courtrooms  and  court  personnel,  more 
Judges  and  more  prison  space.  While  budget 
restraints  are  well  known  to  all,  there  has  in 
my  view  been  too  little  pressure  on  legisla- 
tures to  give  some  priority  to  these  prob- 
lems in  the  criminal  area.  We  need  more 
people  speaking  out,  a  grass  roots  movement 
focused  on  this  area  of  Justice. 

The  Legislature  is  to  t>e  applauded  for  re- 
taining, in  the  state  budget,  the  plan  for  13 
additional  Judges  to  help  stem  the  tide.  We 
recognize  that  this  is  not  the  solution,  but  is 
an  integral  part  of  efforts  to  address  these 
problems  along  with  the  upgrading  of  dete- 
riorating and  cramped  court  facilities  in  var- 
ious areas  of  the  state,  and  development  of 
innovative  procedures  that  are  both  effi- 
cient and  effective.  To  this  end,  the  New 
York  State  Bar  Association  has  and  will 
continue  to  take  an  active  role  in  formulat- 
ing and  urging  improvements.  A  sampling  of 
recent  Association  actions  demonstrates  this 
commitment. 

In  the  area  of  sentencing,  our  Criminal 
Justice  Section  and  Committee  on  County 
Courts  is  embarking  on  a  study  of  pre-sen- 
tencing information  used  throughout  the 
state  in  sentencing  defendants  in  felony 
cases,  in  order  to  evaluate  whether  suffi- 
cient data  is  being  made  available;  the  uni- 
formity of  this  information;  how  it  may 
affect  disparity  in  sentencing,  alternative 
sentencing  and  restitution;  and,  if  found 
necessary,  to  formulate  changes  in  this  re- 
porting process. 

In  a  wider  compass.  Action  Unit  No.  7  was 
specifically  formed  to  examine  the  state's 
criminal  justice  system  and  formulate 
means  of  improvement.  In  January  of  this 
year,  the  Association's  House  of  Delegates 
endorsed  Action  Unit  recommendations:  to 
eliminate  mandatory  Jury  sequestration  in 
felony  cases  other  than  class  A  and  B;  pro- 
vide for  early  discovery  of  pretrial  hearing 
and  trial  witnesses'  statements;  establish 
and  enforce  realistic  workload  standards 
and  limits  for  probation  officers  and  set  sal- 
aries of  county  probation  officers  at  equal 
or  comparable  levels  to  those  of  state  parole 
officers:  provide  50  percent  state  reimburse- 
ment to  counties  for  maintenance  and  im- 
provement of  probation  services;  expand  de- 
velopment by  the  state  of  alternatives  to  in- 
carceration and  repeal  measures  mandating 
Imprisonment  of  predicate  nonviolent 
felony  offenders.  The  Action  Unit  is  con- 
tinuing its  study  of  the  appeal  process  for 
indicents  and  other  concerns  in  the  criminal 
justice  systems. 

We  believe  that  constant  attention  to  our 
system  of  criminal  Justice  is  vital.  As  we 
have  stressed  in  our  support  of  the  proposal 
for  additional  Judges  and  supporting  re- 
sources, the  workload  of  the  Judicial  system 
is  not  self-determined.  Caseloads  are  influ- 
enced by  new  legislation,  increased  prosecu- 
tions, economic  factors  and  social  factors 
outside  the  Judiciary's  control— yet,  the 
courts  must  be  open  to  all  of  the  people  all 
of  the  time. 


The  Hon.  Benjamin  N.  Cardoso's  words 
aptly  describe  the  challenge  confronting  us 
now  and  in  the  future:  "The  process  of  Jus- 
tice is  never  finished,  but  reproduces  itself, 
generation  after  generation,  in  ever-chang- 
ing forms,  and  today,  as  in  the  past,  it  calls 
for  the  bravest  and  the  best."* 


VERMONT  STATEHOUSE 
VETERANS 

•  Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  recently 
my  hometown  newspaper  ran  an  excel- 
lent article  on  two  members  of  the 
Vermont  Legislature:  House  Clerk 
Robert  Picher  and  Senate  Secretary 
Robert  Gibson. 

I  have  known  both  Bob  Picher  and 
Bob  Gibson  for  many  years  and 
admire  the  work  they  do.  They  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  observe  a  gen- 
eration of  State  legislators  at  work 
and  see  the  changes  evolve  at  the 
State  House  and  throughout  the  State 
of  Vermont.  I  feel  fortunate  to  have 
known  them  during  their  tenure. 

I  ask  that  the  article  from  the  Bur- 
lington Free  Press  be  entered  into  the 
Record  in  its  entirety. 

The  article  follows: 
tProm  the  Burlington  (VT)  Free  Press.  Apr. 
17,  1989] 

VrmiANS  OF  THE  STATEHOUSE  PRAY 

(By  Susan  Allen  and  James  E.  Bressor) 

MoNTPELiER.— In  many  ways  they  are  the 
Odd  Couple  of  the  Vermont  Legislature. 

House  Clerk  Robert  Picher  is  a  perky, 
eternally  smiling  raconteur  with  a  spotless 
desk  flanked  by  two  flags. 

Senate  Secretary  Robert  Gibson  is  a  taci- 
turn, low-key  Statehouse  fixture,  whose 
desk  top  is  a  mountain  range  of  books,  reso- 
lutions and  Marlboro  cigarette  packs  with 
notes  scribbled  on  them. 

For  more  than  two  decades  they  have 
served  as  the  Legislature's  bookends,  keep- 
ing the  wheels  of  the  legislative  process 
turning  smoothly.  Between  them,  they  have 
listened  to  countless  debates  over  issues 
both  great  and  petty,  witnessed  a  revolution 
in  the  political  make-up  of  this  state  and 
seen  one  person  literally  die  on  the  floor  of 
the  House. 

Their  job  descriptions  include  parliamen- 
tarian, researcher  and  caller  of  the  roll.  Be- 
cause of  their  long  tenures,  both  also  serve 
as  unofficial  historians. 

Only  two  states,  Alabama  and  Georgia, 
have  a  clerk-secretary  duo  with  more  years 
of  combined  service. 

Picher,  64,  who  was  bom  and  still  lives  in 
Winooski.  first  came  to  the  Statehouse  in 
1957  as  executive  clerk  to  Gov.  Joseph 
Johnson.  When  the  Legislature  adjourned 
that  year.  Picher  planned  to  return  to  Win- 
ooski to  practice  law. 

But  before  the  '59  session  began— this  was 
in  the  days  when  the  Legislature  met  every 
other  year— House  Clerk  Dale  Brooks,  with 
some  help  from  Gov.  Robert  Stafford,  per- 
suaded Picher  to  become  assistant  clerk. 

"I'm  sure  back  then  I  didn't  say  I'm  going 
to  take  this  job  and  keep  it  for  30  years."  he 
said. 

But  he  has  stayed,  and  for  one  simple 
reason:  he  loves  the  Legislature. 

Picher  succeeded  Brooks  in  1963  and  has 
been  re-elected  to  the  job  every  two  years 
without  competition. 

That  same  year.  Gibson,  son  of  former 
Gov.  Ernest  Gibson  Jr.,  arrived  at  the  State- 


house  to  work  as  assistant  secretary  of  the 
Senate.  Four  years  later,  he  became  secre- 
tary. 

Gibson,  57,  a  Brattleboro  native,  nostalgi- 
cally recalled  how  during  his  first  years  on 
the  Job  almost  every  lawmaker  stayed  at 
one  of  two  Montpelier  hotels  during  the  ses- 
sion. Younger  members  could  be  found  at 
the  Pavilion  and  the  older  members  at  the 
Tavern. 

"I  do  miss  not  living  at  the  Tavern  and  so- 
cializing with  the  legislators  after  work," 
said  Gibson,  who  for  more  than  a  decade 
has  lived  year-round  in  Montpelier. 

Picher  said  the  greatest  change  in  the 
House  over  the  years,  by  far,  came  with  the 
federally  mandated  reapportionment.  Until 
1965.  every  town  in  Vermont,  from  Leming- 
ton  to  Burlington,  had  one  representative  in 
the  House,  a  total  of  246  men  and  women. 

Picher  recalled  the  final  day  of  the  old 
House,  with  more  than  half  the  members 
knowing  they  wouldn't  be  back  in  the  next 
year.  Frank  Hutchins,  a  tall,  lanky  repre- 
sentative from  Stannard.  spoke  on  the 
House  floor,  lamenting  that  he  was  prob- 
ably the  last  legislator  ever  who  would  come 
from  Stannard,  a  small  community  in  Cale- 
donia County. 

"That  was  a  sad  day  for  the  small  towns 
of  Vermont.  Who  is  going  to  represent  the 
interests  of  Stannard?"  said  Picher,  an  op- 
ponent of  reapportionment.  "That  was  the 
death  Icnell  for  the  small  towns." 

Other  changes  are  not  as  momentous. 
Picher  said  today's  legislators  are  younger 
and  generally  have  more  formal  education. 

And,  of  course,  both  the  House  and 
Senate  feature  more  Democrats.  In  1959, 
Democrats  accounted  for  about  40  of  the 
246  House  members,  he  said.  "It's  much 
more  polarized  now,"  he  said. 

Gibson  said  one  of  his  favorite  moments 
in  the  Legislature  came  one  year  during  the 
mid-'70s,  when  the  House  suid  Senate  were 
battling  over  various  bills  during  the  final 
days  of  the  session. 

Gibson  sneaked  into  the  House  chamber, 
pocketed  the  budget  bill,  which  the  cham- 
ber was  scheduled  to  debate,  and  locked  it  in 
his  desk.  The  House  was  unable  to  act  on 
the  bill  because  it  was  not  it  in-hand. 

Sen.  Thomas  Crowley,  D-Chittenden, 
laughingly  recalled  Gibson  returning  the 
bill  to  the  House  the  next  day,  walking 
down  the  House  aisle  waving  a  tiny  Ameri- 
can flag. 

"Bob's  always  been  a  very  reserved,  quiet 
gentleman,"  Crowley  said.  "I  have  the  high- 
est respect  for  him." 

Picher  and  Gibson  both  have  taken  stabs 
at  elective  office.  Picher  ran  twice  for  the 
House  in  the  '60s.  But  as  a  Republican  in 
Winooski,  he  had  a  handicap  he  couldn't 
overcome.  His  late  brother,  Paul,  who  was  a 
Democrat,  served  four  terms  in  the  House. 

Gibson,  whose  brother,  Ernest  Gibson  III, 
is  a  Justice  on  the  Vermont  Supreme  Court, 
unsuccessfully  challenged  then-Secretary  of 
State  James  Guest  in  1978.  He  said  he  has 
never  considered  running  for  the  state 
Senate— where  another  brother,  David,  has 
served— but  added,  "Sometimes  I  wish  I 
could  enter  the  fray."* 


ARIZONA  VOLUNTARY  MEDICAL 
TEAM 

•  Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  call  attention  to  the  tremen- 
dous efforts  of  the  Arizona  Voluntary 
Medical  Team.  This  group  of  doctors 
and  dentists  have  taken  a  special  in- 
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MEDICAL 


terest  In  the  medical  needs  of  the 
island  of  Truk  in  the  Federated  States 
of  Micronesia.  A  dental  team  of  14 
people  went  to  Truk  in  February  for  3 
days  and  set  up  clinics  each  day  to 
treat  those  in  need  of  dental  care. 
They  treated  over  1.000  people  in  3 
short  days,  as  well  as  held  educational 
classes  to  teach  the  basics  of  dental 
hygfiene.  They  also  left  behind  donat- 
ed toothbrushes  and  toothpaste  to  en- 
coursige  continued  preventative  care. 

In  April,  a  medical  team  of  33 
people,  including  doctors,  nurses,  and 
assistants,  returned  to  the  island  for 
10  days.  They  set  up  medical  clinics  in 
the  island  hospital  and  went  out  to  a 
number  of  the  neighboring  islands  to 
set  up  clinics  in  school  houses.  The  re- 
sponse was  overwhelming  and  they 
were  able  to  treat  a  wide  variety  of  ail- 
ments from  simple  lacerations  to  life 
threatening  infections.  A  surgical  unit 
was  set  up  to  handle  the  more  serious 
problems  and  a  pharmacy  dispensed 
antibiotics  and  other  medicines.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  clinics,  the  doctors  also 
split  up  into  teams  to  visit  those  in 
their  homes  who  could  not  come  to 
the  clinic  and  they  were  very  well  re- 
ceived wherever  they  went.  The  gov- 
ernment of  Truk  was  very  helpful  in 
providing  interpreters  and  notifying 
the  islanders  of  the  coming  clinics. 
Once  again  a  great  deal  of  medicine 
and  other  medical  supplies  were  left 
behind  to  help  stock  the  island  hospi- 
tal. 

Mr.  President,  these  teams  have 
dedicated  themselves  to  providing  on- 
going medical  and  dental  care  in  the 
region.  They  plan  to  return  to  Truk 
armually  to  provide  continued  educa- 
tional programs,  critical  care,  and 
training  assistance  to  local  medical 
personnel.  The  team  has  paid  all  of 
their  expenses  themselves  and  gath- 
ered a  wide  variety  of  donated  medical 
equipment  and  donations  of  antibiot- 
ics smd  other  needed  supplies.  Their 
dedication  to  those  less  fortunate  is  to 
be  commended  and  I  applaud  the  pri- 
vate sector,  voluntary  effort  of  these 
dedicated  Arizonans.* 


MICHAEL  OBUCHOWSKI, 
VERMONT  STATE  ASSEMBLY 
•  Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  recently 
the  Rutland  Daily  Herald  ran  an  ex- 
cellent story  on  Representative  Mi- 
chael Obuchowski,  chairman  of  the 
house  appropriations  committee  of  the 
Vermont  State  Assembly. 

Mike  has  done  an  excellent  job  in 
his  current  role,  as  well  as  serving  his 
constituency  well  for  16  years.  He 
began  his  public  service  at  the  age  of 
21  and  has  taken  his  responsibilities 
seriously  and  served  his  district  well. 
It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  work  with 
him  over  the  years  and  to  know  that 
he  has  a  great  future  in  Vermont  poli- 
tics. 


Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  article 
on  Mike  Obuchowski  be  entered  into 
the  Record  in  full. 

The  article  follows: 

[Prom  the  Rutland  Daily  Herald,  Apr.  20, 
1989] 

Obuchowski:  Conservative  Captain  of  the 
Fiscal  Ship 

(By  Susan  Smallheer) 
Montpelier.— House       Speaker       Ralph 
Wright  calls  it  the  best  job  in  the  Legisla- 
ture. 

"Who  wouldn't  want  to  be  Santa  Claus 
with  $600  million  to  give  away?"  says 
Wright. 

Micfiael  Obuchowski,  37,  the  Democratic 
chairman  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee,  a  Harvard  dropout,  former 
moving  man,  former  janitor,  and  keeper  of 
the  purse  strings  to  $600  million,  doesn't 
like  the  Santa  Claus  analogy. 

And  Obuchowski,  a  serious,  reserved  man, 
doesn't  think  of  it  as  one  of  the  best  jobs. 

His  Polish  working-class  ethic  demands 
something  else. 

The  job  is  difficult  and  challenging,  and 
that's  why  Obuchowski.  after  16  years  in 
the  House,  finally  followed  his  political  am- 
bitions and  went  after  the  coveted  chair- 
manship. 

Wright  picked  Obuchowski  over  one  of  his 
own  lieutenants,  Rep.  Julie  Peterson,  D- 
Brattleboro,  as  a  unifying  gesture  to  con- 
servatives. Earlier,  Obuchowski  had  been 
beaten  by  liberal  Rep.  Francis  Brooks,  D- 
Montpelier,  for  the  post  of  House  minority 
leader. 

"It  was  a  tough,  tough  decision,"  said 
Wright,  who  has  watched  Obuchowski  live 
up  to  his  reputation  of  independence  during 
the  1989  session,  sometimes  to  his  own  cha- 
grin. 

"I've  had  some  disagreements  with  Obie, " 
said  Wright,  acknowledging  that  he  has  de- 
livered at  least  one  personal  chastisement  to 
Obuchowski  over  his  public  disagreements 
with  the  speaker. 

"But  there  is  nothing  we  haven't  been 
able  to  settle.  I  don't  want  to  be  the  doting 
overseer. "  Wright  said.  "Oble  Isn't  as  big  a 
diplomat  as  others,  but  he's  more  commit- 
ted." 

Wright  nonetheless  took  the  unusual  step 
of  a  personal  visit  to  the  Appropriations 
Committee  several  weeks  ago  when  the 
group  cut  one  of  his  pet  projects— a  turning 
lane  In  Bennington  in  front  of  the  state 
office  building.  The  committee  quickly  re- 
stored the  $4,000  cut. 

"He  was  trying  to  do  something.  .  .  .  He 
Impacted  my  constituency,  and  my  constitu- 
ents were  against  that.  We  had  a  fair  fight 
and  I  got  It  back,"  Wright  said. 

Wright  also  didn't  appreciate  Obuchows- 
kl's  candor  about  whether  he  would  go 
along  with  another  Wright  priority,  state 
funding  of  the  Bennington  bypass,  one  mile 
of  which  might  be  built  In  New  York  state. 
Obuchowski,  the  stolid  chairman,  took  It 
all  In  stride  and  didn't  get  excited  about  the 
closed-door  meeting  In  the  speaker's  office. 

Both  Obuchowski  and  Wright  acknowl- 
edge that  though  Obuchowski  Is  chairman, 
Wright  Is  hardly  Invisible  In  the  committee 
room. 

Wright  put  the  conservative  in  as  chair- 
man, with  the  view  that  "the  rest  of  the 
committee  Is  left  of  Karl  Marx. " 

"I  want  the  captain  of  the  ship  to  be  con- 
servative. It  doesn't  hurt,  actually,  to  have 
three  committee  chairmen.  Ways  and 
Means,  Appropriations  and  Commerce,  as 


conservatives.  They  are  very,  very  slow  to 
jump, "  Wright  said. 

In  fact,  Obuchowski  has  voted  against 
plenty  of  budgets  in  his  years  in  the  House, 
according  to  his  friend,  Rep.  Paul  Harring- 
ton, R-Mlddlesex,  who  succeeded  him  as 
chairman  of  the  Commerce  Committee. 

Harrington  attributes  Obuchowskl's  seri- 
ousness to  his  Polish  heritage,  his  family's 
working  class  background,  and  his  basic  con- 
servative approach  to  spending,  taxing  and 
serving  working  people.  Those  are  the 
touchstones  to  his  political  philosophy.  Har- 
rington said. 

"He  has  a  strong  sense  that  the  budget  Is 
Increasing  at  too  rapid  a  pace,"  Harrington 
said. 

Obuchowski  angered  his  fellow  Democrats 
early  in  the  session  when  he  sent  a  letter  to 
editors  of  newspapers  around  the  state 
urging  people  to  write  to  their  legislators  If 
they  supported  the  cut  In  the  state's  Income 
tax. 

And  he  raised  political  hackles  when  he 
co-sponsored  the  tax  cut  legislation  with  the 
Republican  majority  leader.  Rep.  Sara 
Gear,  R-Burlington. 

Obuchowskl's  new-found  power  makes 
people  especially  at  the  end  of  the  session, 
hesitate  to  criticize  him. 

But  one  House  member,  who  would  only 
speak  on  condition  of  anonymity,  said  Obu- 
chowsi  could  be  stubborn  when  he  made  up 
his  mind  and  wouldn't  budge  on  some 
human  services  issues. 

He  brought  his  own  agenda  into  any  meet- 
ing and  often  wouldn't  listen  with  an  open 
mind,  the  Democratic  legislator  said. 

"He  Isn't  a  person  to  recognize  an  issue  as 
a  Democratic  issue  as  it  affects  the  state  of 
Vermont  but  only  looks  If  it  affects  Bellows 
Falls.  He's  very  parochial, "  said  the  legisla- 
tor. 

Obuchowski,  a  native  of  Bellows  Falls,  was 
first  elected  to  the  House  in  1972  when  he 
was  19  years  old.  In  his  17  years  in  Montpe- 
lier, he  has  been  chairman  of  the  House 
Education,  Energy.  Commerce  and  now  Ap- 
propriations committees.  It  has  been  a  slow, 
steady,  but  hardly  sf)ectacular  climb. 

The  Harvard  student,  the  first  in  his 
family  to  go  to  college,  got  involved  with 
politics  over  the  poll  tax,  the  bane  of  Ver- 
mont college  students  in  the  1970s. 

""I  wrote  my  representative  at  the  time  let- 
ters on  the  poll  Ux  and  didnt  get  any  re- 
sponse," he  recalled. 

So  he  and  his  close  high  school  friend, 
Carl  Dockum,  decided  to  register  the  young 
people  of  Bellows  Falls  and  to  get  the  stu- 
dent elected. 

Obuchowski  was  taking  nothing  for  grant- 
ed. He  had  run  for  student  council  president 
and  "got  clobbered "  on  an  anti-smoking 
platform. 

"'We  didn't  know  what  we  were  doing, 
there  was  no  party  organization,  no  Paul 
Poirlers  or  Francis  Brooks, "  he  said. 

Dockum,  now  a  systems  programmer  for 
National  Grange  Insurance  Co.  In  Keene, 
N.H.,  said  that  even  In  the  fourth  grade 
Obuchowski  was  a  serious  student. 

Dockum  said  they  took  their  earnest  and 
wholesome  campaign  to  the  streets  of  Bel- 
lows Palls  and  scored  poinU  with  the  Polish 
community  there  with  the  slogan  "Go  to 
the  polls,  and  vote  for  the  Pole." 

In  high  school,  Obuchowski  was  the 
stralght-A  student,  who  didn't  do  the  popu- 
lar thing,  Dockum  said.  His  cause  In  high 
school  was  to  get  a  television  In  the  school 
so  students  could  watch  the  Apollo  space 
missions. 
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Politics  was  in  the  Obuchowskl  family's 
vocabulary. 

An  aunt  was  married  to  Jim  Kane,  nation- 
al president  of  the  United  Electrical.  Radio 
and  Machine  Workers  of  America.  Another 
aunt  was  married  to  Sen.  George  Aiken's 
only  son. 

"That's  where  my  political  thought  and 
enthusiasm  developed."  he  said.  He  has  a 
strong  commitment  to  labor,  1940s  style, 
and  his  jobs  since  leaving  Harvard  have 
been  mostly  blue  collar.  He  now  runs  the 
mail  order  operation  of  Basketville  in 
Putney. 

He  never  returned  to  Harvard  because 
"this  was  the  real  work,  and  it  was  more  in- 
teresting."« 


voice.  It  has  been  a  signal  service  to 
the  Nation's  law  enforcers.* 


UMI 


NATIONAL  LAW  ENFORCEMENT 
COUNCIL  CELEBRATES  lOTH 
ANNIVERSARY 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  join  the  National  Law  En- 
forcement Council  in  observing  its 
10th  anniversary  of  service  to  the  Na- 
tion's police.  The  council  is  a  coalition 
of  15  major  national  associations  rep- 
resenting a  majority  of  our  organized 
law  enforement  personnel.  It  is  be- 
lieved to  be  one  of  the  nation's  oldest 
and  largest  umbrella  organizations  for 
police  groups. 

The  National  Law  Enforcement 
Council  grew  out  of  an  informal  coali- 
tion of  organizations  that  united  in 
1976  in  support  of  the  Public  Safety 
Officers  Benefit  Act.  It  was  formally 
organized  in  1979  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  Ordway  P.  Burden,  president 
of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Foundation.  Mr.  Burden  has  contin- 
ued to  serve  as  the  council's  chairman 
throughout  its  existence. 

Over  the  past  10  years,  the  council 
has  supplied  a  forum  for  the  common 
concerns  of  leaders  of  various  police 
services  at  the  local.  State,  and  Feder- 
al levels.  The  executives  of  the 
member  organizations  meet  periodical- 
ly in  Washington  to  hear  Federal  offi- 
cials and  congressional  leaders,  and  to 
discuss  issues  in  law  enforcement. 

Members  of  the  National  Law  En- 
forcement Council  are  the  executives 
of  the  Airborne  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sociation, Association  of  Federal  Inves- 
tigators, Federal  Criminal  Investiga- 
tors Association,  FBI  National  Acade- 
my Associates.  Fraternal  Order  of 
Police,  International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police,  International  Narcot- 
ic Enforcement  Officers  Association, 
International  Union  of  Police  Associa- 
tions, Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Foundation,  National  Association  of 
Police  Organizations.  National  District 
Attorneys  Association.  National  Sher- 
iffs' Association,  National  Troopers 
Coalition,  Society  of  Former  Special 
Agents  of  the  FBI,  and  Victims  Assist- 
ance Legal  Organization. 

I  commend  the  National  Law  En- 
forcement Council  for  bringing  togeth- 
er law  enforcement  associations  with 
varying  interests  and  for  providing  a 
means  for  them  to  speak  with  a  united 


RETIREMENT  OF  DAVID 
RODERICK,  CHAIRMAN  OF  USX 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  rise  today  to  salute  a  longtime 
friend  and  a  great  American  on  the  oc- 
casion of  his  retirement.  Mr.  David  M. 
Roderick  stepped  down  from  his  posi- 
tion as  chairman  of  the  board  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  USX 
Corp.  on  May  30. 

For  the  last  10  years,  this  country 
has  watched  David  lead  USX  in  its 
battle  for  survival  in  a  declining  U.S. 
steel  industry.  Through  his  innova- 
tiveness  and  determination,  David  has 
rebuilt  USX  into  a  diversified,  stream- 
lined company.  He  has  also  laid  the 
groundwork  for  USX's  steel  operations 
to  retake  a  competitive  position  in  the 
international  marketplace.  The 
changes  did  not  come  easily  and  with- 
out pain,  but  David  was  willing  to  take 
the  difficult  steps  that  he  believed 
were  necessary  to  make  USX  a  strong 
company  once  again. 

In  addition  to  his  work  for  the  USX 
Corp.,  David  Roderick  has  also  made 
tremendous  contributions  in  the  area 
of  environmental  policy.  He  has  been  a 
responsible  voice  in  the  business  com- 
munity, working  with  several  national 
environmental  organizations.  I  have 
had  the  distinct  pleasure  of  serving 
with  David  on  the  National  Water  Al- 
liance, and  I  am  pleased  that  he  was 
honored  this  year  by  the  alliance  for 
his  leadership  in  water  resource  issues. 

Although  I  know  David  will  be 
missed  at  USX.  I  hope  he  will  contin- 
ue his  endeavors  in  the  environmental 
field.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  a  May 
30  article  from  the  Washington  Post 
on  David  Roderick  and  his  career  at 
USX  be  included  in  the  Record  at  this 
time. 

The  article  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  May  30.  1989] 

USX  Chairman's  Legacy:  A  Changed  Steel 

Industry 

(By  Steven  Mufson) 

In  1945.  America  produced  60  percent  of 
the  world's  raw  steel.  Japan  lay  in  ruins, 
and  David  M.  Roderick  returned  from 
Marine  duty  in  Asia  to  become  a  message 
boy  for  Gulf  Oil  Corp. 

Today  Roderick  retires  as  chairman  of 
USX  Corp..  once  the  world's  premier  steel 
manufacturer.  A  fellow  executive  will  give 
him  a  Pittsburgh  Steelers  football  jersey 
emblazoned  with  Roderick's  name  and  age, 
65. 

But  Roderick's  big  day  is  a  muted  mile- 
stone for  the  steel  industry.  Japan  now 
makes  more  raw  steel  than  America,  and 
Roderick's  company,  long  known  as  United 
States  Steel  Corp..  has  abandoned  that 
name  as  well  as  much  of  its  original  busi- 
ness, making  most  of  its  money  now  from 
oil.  natural  gas  and  coal. 

Roderick,  whose  father  once  worked  as  a 
mailman  in  the  post  office  that  stands  next 
door  to  the  current  USX  headquarters,  may 
symbolize  the  American  dream  of  individual 


success.  His  company,  however,  exemplifies 
the  decline  of  American  industrial  might.  In 
contrast  to  steel  magnate  Andrew  Carnegie 
a  century  earlier,  Roderick's  job  has  been  to 
salvage  an  industry,  not  build  one. 

Whether  he  has  succeeded  in  that  more 
modest  mission  remains  a  matter  of  dispute. 
A  leading  business  school  uses  USX  as  one 
of  two  examples  of  how  not  to  run  a  compa- 
ny (the  other  is  General  Motors),  but  Wall 
Street  analyst  Alvin  Silber  of  Brean  Murray 
said  Roderick  deserves  "high  marks."  Silber 
said  "it  took  someone  of  strength  to  change 
the  character  of  the  company." 

The  root  of  the  industry's  ills  predated 
Roderick's  tenure  as  USX  chairman.  In  the 
mid-1960s,  steel  companies  in  this  country 
spent  just  60  cents  out  of  every  $100  in  sales 
on  research  and  development,  well  below 
the  $1.90  average  for  all  American  manufac- 
turers. As  the  U.S.  industry's  technological 
edge  slipped,  so  did  quality.  In  the  1970s, 
the  number  of  nations  with  world-class  steel 
facilities  swelled,  and  most  had  labor  costs 
far  below  U.S.  levels. 

Roderick's  response  helped  change  the 
way  America's  industrial  leaders  saw  their 
task.  "In  past  decades,  the  steel  industry 
leaders  didn't  think  like  business  people. 
They  thought  like  steel  magnates,"  said 
Robert  E.  Boni,  chairman  of  Armco  Inc. 
"The  bigger  you  were  the  better." 

But  Roderick,  who  rose  through  the  ac- 
counting and  finance  departments,  ap- 
proached his  job  more  as  a  financier  than 
an  industrialist.  In  his  first  year  as  chair- 
man a  decade  ago.  he  wrote  in  the  annual 
report  that  until  the  economics  of  the  steel 
business  changed,  "it  is  essential  to  direct 
available  funds  where  they  will  provide  the 
greatest  return." 

Determined  to  control  costs,  Roderick 
held  the  line  during  a  bitter  six-month  labor 
dispute  in  1986— he  calls  it  a  strike,  the 
United  Steelworkers  union  calls  it  a  lockout. 
Other  major  steel  companies  settled  in  as 
little  as  five  days. 

Steelworkers'  President  Lynn  Williams 
blames  Roderick's  "blockbuster  approach" 
for  the  duration  of  the  dispute,  saying,  "We 
could  have  worked  out  the  same  agreement 
without  all  that  sacrifice  by  our  folks."  He 
said  Roderick  was  "pushing  for  concessions 
beyond  what  was  reasonable  and  fair."  and 
beyond  what  the  union  had  agreed  to  with 
other  companies. 

Rodericli  conceded  in  an  interview  last 
week  that  the  dispute  cost  USX  about  $200 
million,  but  said  he  regards  it  as  an  "invest- 
ment, not  a  loss." 

"If  we  had  given  what  the  union  had 
asked  for  the  cost  would  have  been  much 
greater."  he  said. 

Roderick's  hard-nosed  attitude  toward  the 
union  hasn't  mellowed  any  since  1986.  Steel 
companies  are  negotiating  new  contracts 
amid  concern  over  inflation.  The  recent  con- 
tract agreement  signed  by  Bethlehem  Steel 
and  the  steelworkers  "is  not  an  agreement 
we  would  intend  to  duplicate,"  Roderick 
said.  "I  don't  think  you  ever  get  to  the 
union's  bottom  line  when  you  settle  in  May 
and  the  deadline  isn't  until  July." 

In  the  past  decade,  he  shut  down  half  the 
company's  steel  mills  and  laid  off  tens  of 
thousands  of  steelworkers— in  the  eyes  of 
some  abandoning  the  company's  core  busi- 
ness, while  in  the  eyes  of  others  wisely 
pruning  excess  and  inefficient  capacity. 

"When  you  shut  down  plants,  you  can't 
expect  people  to  like  it."  Roderick  said. 
"Communities  and  individuals  get  hurt.  But 
if  you  don't  do  that,  you  jeopardize  the 
entire  enterprise.   If  a  surgeon  removes  a 
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tumor,  he  knows  he  is  inflicting  pain  but  to 
save  the  whole  body,  you  do  it."  Roderick 
boasts  that  he  has  slashed  the  number  of 
worker-hours  needed  to  produce  a  ton  of 
steel  from  10  to  just  3.5. 

Meanwhile,  in  pursuit  of  "the  greatest 
return,"  he  bought  Marathon  Oil  Co.  in 
1982  and  Texas  Oil  &  Gas  Corp.  in  early 
1986— acquisitions  that  cost  a  total  of  nearly 
$9  billion  in  cash  and  stock.  To  some  critics, 
the  $6.3  billion  acquisition  of  Marathon  was 
a  betrayal  of  the  steel  business. 

Roderick  argues  that  the  Marathon  pur- 
chase had  nothing  to  do  with  steel.  "You 
cannot  make  investments  out  of  emotion," 
he  said.  "You  must  go  where  you  get  the 
best  returns  for  shareholders."  Besides,  he 
said,  USX  borrowed  money  to  buy  Mara- 
thon, and  bankers  wouldn't  lend  the  same 
money  to  invest  in  steel. 

Today  Marathon  is  the  centerpiece  of  the 
company.  The  acquisition  gave  USX  oil  re- 
fineries, coal  deposits  and  a  half  interest  m 
the  Yates  Field,  the  largest  oil  field  in  the 
lower  48  states.  Even  though  oil  prices  fell 
in  1988  as  steel  prices  rose,  Marathon 
earned  more  than  the  USX  steel  operations. 
Overall,  energy  accounted  for  59  percent  of 
revenues. 

Prom  the  shareholders'  point  of  view, 
Rodericks  most  dubious  step  was  the  pur- 
chase of  Texas  Oil  &  Gas  by  issuing  stock 
estimated  to  have  a  value  between  $2.5  bil- 
lion and  $3  billion,  many  analysts  say. 

When  USX  made  the  purchase,  the  price 
of  natural  gas  was  $2.80  per  thousand  cubic 
feet.  Since  then  it  has  sunk  to  little  more 
than  half  that.  In  1988,  Texas  Oil  &  Gas 
had  an  operating  loss  of  $32  million. 

Oil  analyst  Alvin  Silber  said  the  Texas  Oil 
&  Gas  acquisition  "didnt  do  shareholders 
any  favor."  Corporate  raider  Carl  Icahn  had 
acquired  an  11  percent  stake  in  USX,  and 
the  natural  gas  acquisition  made  a  hostile 
takeover  attempt  more  difficult.  (Icahn  still 
holds  his  11  percent  stake.) 

But  Roderick  defended  that  move,  too.  "I 
think  that  in  the  1990s,  the  gas  business  is 
going  to  explode,"  he  said.  "There  is  going 
to  be  a  gas  shortage;  it  is  too  late  to  avoid 
it." 

Roderick  said  that  every  penny  added  to 
the  price  of  natural  gas  adds  a  penny  to 
USX  earnings.  However,  warnings  of  a 
looming  natural  gas  shortage  have  been 
made  for  the  past  decade,  and  even  though 
the  United  States  is  using  natural  gas  much 
faster  than  it  is  discovering  new  reserves, 
many  analysts  are  skeptical  that  there  will 
be  a  shortage  soon. 

On  the  political  front.  Roderick  has  cam- 
paigned relentlessly  for  protection  from  im- 
ports while  the  industry  modernizes  its 
equipment.  He  said  the  industry  has  com- 
pleted two-thirds  of  its  retooling  and  needs 
five  more  years  of  import  quotas,  known  as 
voluntary  restraint  arrangements  (VRAs), 
to  finish  the  job. 

USX  plans  $3  billion  to  $3.5  billion  in  cap- 
ital improvements  over  the  next  five  years 
to  make  the  company  more  competitive 
with  the  world's  lowest  cost  producers.  USX 
has  also  made  joint  venture  agreements 
with  Pohang  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  of  South 
Korea  and  Kobe  Steel  Co.  Ltd.  of  Japan  to 
acquire  technology  and  capital. 

Other  steel  companies  are  ahead  of  USX. 
Bethlehen  Steel,  which  never  diversified, 
has  invested  heavily  in  low-cost  mills. 
Armco  has  focused  on  profitable  specialty 
steels  that  USX  has  ignored. 

But  Roderick  asserted  that  in  five  years, 
•We  will  have  taken  a  bloated,  high-cost, 
obsolete  manufacturer  and  have  turned  it 


into  a  quality,  low-cost  competitor.  It  would 
be  a  major  industrial  achievement. "  At  that 
point,  he  said,  USX  will  be  able  to  compete 
even  if  foreign  producers  dump  steel  on  the 
U.S.  market  at  cut  rates. 

Roderick's  legacy  will  become  clear  only 
with  time.  D.  Quinn  Mills,  a  professor  at 
Harvard  Business  School,  believes  Roderick 
owes  much  of  his  success  at  USX  to  the  de- 
cline of  the  dollar  since  1985,  which  made 
U.S.  products  more  competitive  internation- 
ally, and  to  the  VRAs,  which  have  helped 
ward  off  imports. 

Mills  said  Roderick's  strategy  will  look 
worse  with  time.  "What  Roderick  did  was 
preside  over  the  decline  of  the  steel  indus- 
try while  moving  the  company  into  oil  just 
before  the  decline  in  oil  prices,"  he  said, 
adding  that  new  USX  investments  in  steel 
might  be  too  late  to  catch  the  crest  of  steel 
prices. 

Others  judge  him  more  kindly. 

"U.S.  Steel  is  the  company  that  one  iden- 
tifies with  the  economic  ascendency  of  the 
U.S., "  said  Silber.  In  the  1970s,  it  was  the 
company  perhaps  most  closely  identified 
with  the  economic  malaise  of  the  United 
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Silber  said  Roderick  faced  "a  smokestack 
America  that  had  collapsed  and  had  to  be 
put  back  together  again. "  If  Roderick's  fore- 
casts are  correct,  the  company  may  one  day 
be  identified  with  economic  revival.* 


WILLIAM  POULSEN 
•  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  my  pleasure  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  one  of  Minneso- 
ta's truly  outstanding  citizen's— Wil- 
liam Poulsen. 

As  a  charter  member  of  the  Minne- 
sota Inventors  Congress  [MIC]  in  1957 
William  Poulsen  established,  in  Red- 
wood Falls,  MN.  what  was  to  become 
the  oldest  invention  convention  in  the 
world. 

MIC  is  a  nonprofit  corporation  that 
helps  inventors  and  entrepreneurs 
with  protecting,  licensing,  and  market- 
ing of  inventions  and  ideas.  At  this 
year's  convention,  William  will  be  hon- 
ored for  his  many  years  of  service  and 
dedication  to  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  much  of  our  Nation's 
success  ''an  be  attributed  to  the  inven- 
tor and  entrepreneur.  It  is  with  that  in 
mind  that  I  commend  William  Poulsen 
for  his  valuable  work  in  promoting  the 
inventors  of  our  country,  and  to  ex- 
press our  best  wishes  to  him  and  his 
family.* 


WISCONSIN'S  REIGNING  PARADE 
•  Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  part  of 
the  glory  of  America  is  our  respect  for 
the  values  and  traditions  of  our  na- 
tional past.  In  my  home  State  of  Wis- 
consin, we  have  revived  one  of  those 
venerable  traditions  in  a  unique  and 
colorful  way. 

Thanks  to  the  initiative  of  C.P. 
'Chappie"  Fox  and  Ben  Barkin.  we 
have  restored  the  kind  of  circus 
parade  most  of  us  remember  from  our 
youth,  and  it's  a  source  of  pride  and 
enjoyment  for  all  Wisconsinites.  in- 
cluding especially  those  too  young  to 


remember  the  circus  parades  of  yester- 
year. 

Mr.  President,  the  story  of  this 
parade  has  been  told  eloquently  in  the 
current  issue  of  Reader's  Digest.  I  ask 
that  this  article  be  included  in  the 
Record. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  Readers  Digest,  June  19891 

The  Parade  That's  Making  Milwaukee 
Famous 

(By  Louis  A.  Goth) 
Sunday,  circus-parade  day,  dawns  on  Mil- 
waukee. This  city  of  more  than  605.000 
people  has  hardly  slept  in  anticipation.  By  7 
a.m..  police  are  closing  streets.  Downtown 
parking  is  beginning  to  fill  up.  Along  the 
parade  route,  families  with  lawn  chairs  and 
picnic  coolers  have  staked  out  territory.  It 
doesn't  seem  to  bother  anyone  that  there 
will  be  a  seven-hour  wait  until  the  first 
marchers  step  off. 

When  Bob  Parkinson,  parade  director, 
gives  the  signal  to  move  out  at  2  p.m.,  an 
army  of  3,000  costumed  participants  will 
swing  down  Wisconsin  Avenue  on  a  four- 
mile  march  accompanied  by  almost  700 
horses.  Around  70  priceless,  historic  circus 
wagons  from  the  Circus  World  Museum  in 
Baraboo,  Wis.,  will  roll  with  them,  as  will 
bands  and  animals  of  all  descriptions.  They 
will  be  seen  by  an  estimated  700,000  specta- 
tors. 

At  the  parade  assembly  grounds,  horse- 
men are  washing  down  and  primping  their 
teams  of  Clydesdales,  Percherons  and  Bel- 
gians, which  often  weigh  as  much  as  a  ton 
each.  Parkinson,  bullhorn  in  hand,  is  begin- 
ning to  marshal  the  paraders.  The  tempo  of 
activity  accelerates.  Wagons  are  towed  to 
adjoining  streets,  ready  to  merge  on  cue. 

At  the  wardrobe  tents,  a  continuous 
stream  of  circus  buffs  from  across  America 
files  through.  Entering  in  street  clothes, 
they  emerge  resplendent  as  kings,  queens 
and  glittering  showpeople. 

By  radio.  Parkinson  orders  the  horses 
hitched.  From  the  assembly  area,  from  the 
side  streets,  flows  a  rainbow  of  color: 
knights  in  silver  armor,  scarlet  cavalry,  pen- 
nants and  banners  of  every  description,  an 
assemblage  so  huge  it  must  converge  from 
two  directions  at  the  bottom  of  Cass  Street. 
And  there  it  waits,  counting  the  minutes 
until  the  order  to  move  out. 

This  spectacle  from  America's  past  almost 
never  came  about.  When  the  nation  was 
younger,  the  traveling  circus  was  perhaps 
the  only  entertainment  a  community  would 
have  all  year.  But  times  changed,  and  cir- 
cuses nearly  all  died  out.  The  circus  parade 
seemed  destined  to  become  only  a  memory, 
preserved  in  faded  posters.  But  C.P.  "Chap- 
pie"" Fox  wouldnt  let  that  happen. 

In  1953,  while  researching  a  book  on  the 
uniquely  American  tradition  of  circus  street 
parades,  Fox  located  nearly  every  circus 
wagon  still  in  existence— many  since  con- 
verted to  other  purposes  or  simply  aban- 
doned. He  made  it  his  mission  to  acquire 
these  precious  relics  and  then  restore  them 
to  their  original  splendor. 

By  1962,  the  Circus  World  Museum,  with 
Chappie  as  its  first  director,  had  close  to  30 
wagons,  lovingly  reconditioned  by  a  growing 
band  of  wheelwrights,  woodcarvers  and 
other  artisans.  But  what  to  do  with  them?  It 
seemed  a  shame  to  let  these  magnificent  ex- 
amples of  American  folk  art  languish  in  a 
museum.  "I  said.  "Hell,  no!  Lets  parade 
them!" ""  Chappie  recalls. 
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But  it  wouldn't  be  easy.  The  problenns  of 
horses  alone  would  have  stymied  a  less  inge- 
nious man.  Chappie  needed  giant  Clydes- 
dales. Percherons  and  Belgians,  trained  to 
work  in  teams.  He  talked  to  farmers  around 
Baraboo.  and  his  enthusiasm  was  conta- 
gious. The  horsepeople  rallied  behind  him. 
word  of  mouth  eventually  drawing  teams 
from  ten  states. 

Roustabouts,  clowns  (including  actor 
Ernest  Borgnine)  and  everyone  else  who 
loves  a  circus  started  to  volunteer  their  serv- 
ices. Costumes  had  to  be  made,  and  Chappie 
discovered  the  perfect  designer  in  Mayme 
Ward,  a  retired  circus  performer. 

The  parade  he  envisioned  would  ultimate- 
ly cost  over  $1  million.  FYiends  steered 
Chappie  to  businessman  Ben  Barkin,  who 
solicited  funds  from  local  and  national  busi- 
nesses and  foundations. 

The  idea  of  a  circus  parade  was  not  with- 
out its  detractors.  No  one  would  be  interest- 
ed in  such  a  quaint  display,  many  said. 
Chappie  ignored  them.  Because  of  its  size 
and  accommodations.  Milwaukee  was 
chosen  as  the  parade  site,  and  in  1963  the 
wagons  were  loaded  and  trucked  there.  Few, 
if  any.  of  the  spectators  who  showed  up 
that  first  year  had  ever  witnessed  a  true 
circus  parade. 

On  a  hot  Sunday  in  July,  snare  drums 
rolled,  cymbals  crashed  and  eight  mounted 
buglers  and  flag  bearers  led  off  the  first 
Great  Circus  Parade.  Spectators  craned 
their  necks.  On  came  the  marchers,  banners 
flying.  The  Ringling  Brothers  Sea  Shell 
Tableau  Wagon  swung  into  view  with  its 
bevy  of  lovely  ladies  dressed  as  sailors,  as 
was  done  during  the  war  years  of  1914-18. 
There  was  a  smattering  of  polite  applause. 

Then  came  the  Sells-Ploto  Cage  Wagon 
with  a  snarling  lion  peering  back  at  the 
crowd  through  open  bars.  The  applause 
grew  louder,  sweeping  along  with  the 
parade,  changing  the  mood,  lifting  spirits. 
Suddenly,  children  were  being  hoisted  to 
their  parents'  shoulders  for  a  better  view 
and  everyone  wanted  to  press  forward,  join 
in.  This  was  more  than  just  another  parade, 
the  spectators  realized.  It  was  an  heirloom, 
dusted  and  polished,  belonging  to  them  all. 

In  1964.  Chappie  saw  an  ad  that  said  the 
World  of  Mirth  Carnival  had  gone  belly  up 
and  their  railroad  cars  were  being  auctioned 
off.  "It  hit  me  like  a  bolt  from  the  blue, " 
Chappie  recalls.  "That  was  the  way  to 
transport  the  wagons  to  Milwaukee." 

Each  year  now.  days  before  the  parade, 
the  wagons  are  loaded  at  Baraboo  for  the 
22&-mile  trip.  Pulled  by  a  smoke-belching 
steam  engine,  the  train  curls  down  through 
forested  hills,  its  31  brightly  painted  coach- 
es, flatcars  and  stock  cars  sparkling  like  a 
gem-studded  belt.  There  are  people  at  every 
road  crossing  and  all  along  the  route,  smil- 
ing and  waving,  as  though  welcoming  an  old 
friend. 

The  train  pauses  an  hour  at  Madison, 
where  people  jam  the  streets  for  a  glimpse. 
It  stops  for  the  night  in  Janesville.  Crowds 
again  swell  the  next  day  when  the  train 
rumbles  into  Des  Plalnes.  111.,  and  the  Chi- 
cago suburbs;  they  clog  the  final  triumphal 
whistle-stop  tour  through  Kenosha  and 
Racine. 

Ftnally.  the  train  arrives  in  Milwaukee, 
where  the  parade  assembly  area  resembles 
organized  chaos.  There  are  costume  tents: 
long,  open  tents  for  the  hundreds  of  horses; 
a  guarded  enclosure  for  the  wild  animals; 
on-site  fire  and  police  stations;  and,  of 
course,  popcorn  and  candy  vendors. 

Special  crews  rehearse  procedures  and 
check  equipment.  Indeed,  part  of  the  pa- 


rade's magic  is  supplied  by  the  many  circus 
buffs  who  volunteer  their  services,  spending 
days  or  weeks  of  their  summer  vacation 
helping  out. 

The  sun  is  now  high  over  Lake  Michigan. 
Anxious  eyes  turn  skyward  at  a  scattering 
of  black  clouds.  Chappie  Fox  scoffs.  "It 
never  rains  on  the  parade!"  he  says  ada- 
mantly, as  he  does  every  year.  So  far.  he's 
been  right. 

'"Mount  up!"  calls  Parkinson  into  his  bull- 
horn. Costumes  are  hurriedly  pinned  and  a 
trumpeter  nervously  runs  through  his 
scales. 

At  precisely  2  p.m..  The  Old  Guard  Fife  <fe 
Drum  Corps  of  the  Third  U.S.  Infantry 
snaps  to  attention  and.  with  a  deafening 
rumble  of  drums,  the  vanguard  surges  for- 
ward. Next  comes  a  Navy  band,  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  Silent  Drill  Team,  antique 
autos.  high-wheeled  bicycles  and  carriages 
of  dignitaries. 

Then,  leading  the  Ringling  section,  comes 
the  gigantic  1905  Swan  Bandwagon,  taller 
than  a  bus,  its  15  musicians  blaring  a  rous- 
ing circus  march.  Nearly  two  dozen  bands 
march  or  ride  in  this  celebration  of  yester- 
day. They  all  must  play  music  written  prior 
to  1939,  the  year  of  the  last  horse-drawn 
street  parades. 

"We  stage  a  historically  accurate  parade," 
says  Parkinson.  "Nothing  goes  into  it  that 
was  not  used  in  a  circus  parade  of  the  past." 

And,  just  as  In  the  old  days,  nothing  fires 
the  crowd's  Interest  like  a  big  cat.  As  soon  as 
the  Temple  Tableau  Wagon,  an  ornate, 
open  pagoda  on  wheels,  rumbles  Into  view, 
there  are  oohs  and  aahs  from  all  sides. 
Tethered  only  by  a  collar  and  chain,  a  sleek 
leopard  lounges  proudly  beside  a  beautiful 
harem  girl— really,  of  course,  his  trainer. 

For  two  hours.  Milwaukee  Is  treated  to 
the  sights,  sounds  and  smells  of  a  bygone 
era.  There  Is  Buffalo  Bill,  as  Imposing  a 
figure  as  ever  operated  a  Wild  West  show. 
There  is  the  125-year-old  Twin  Lions  Tele- 
scoping Tableau  Wagon,  a  mobile  wedding 
cake  encrusted  with  gold  lions  and  gilt  fili- 
gree that  elevates  to  18  feet.  On  top  of  the 
Star  Tableau  Wagon,  able  to  look  Into 
second-story  windows.  Is  a  live  and  very 
brave  young  woman  In  plxle  dress. 

And.  of  course,  there  are  dozens  of  clowns. 
Including  Ernest  Borgnine  who,  dressed  in 
floppy  shoes  and  a  big  red  nose,  has  missed 
only  one  parade  since  1971.  "What  I  like 
about  this  parade,"  he  says,  "is  that  It's  just 
miles  of  smiles." 

Finally,  it  all  must  end— and  it  does,  as 
circus  parades  always  did,  with  a  herd  of 
elephants  lumbering  trunk  to  tail.  They're 
followed  by  the  last  and  noisiest  wagon,  the 
calliope.  At  7  '/i  tons.  It  Is  by  far  the  heaviest 
wagon,  and  eight  draft  horses  lean  hard  into 
their  harnesses  to  drag  it  up  the  street.  Its 
booming  notes  would  drown  any  modern 
rock  band  and  can  be  heard  for  miles. 

But  that's  what  it  was  supposed  to  do:  re- 
sound for  miles,  to  entice  "ladies,  gentlemen 
and  children  of  all  ages"  to  forget  their 
labors  and  cares  and  gather  together  to  be 
awed  and  amused.  And  so  they  do,  every 
July,  when  beckoned  by  the  Great  Circus 
Parade,  one  of  the  most  stupendous,  most 
sensational,  most  dazzling  spectacles  in 
America.* 


TERRY  ANDERSON 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
today  marks  the  1,543d  day  of  captiv- 
ity for  Terry  Anderson  in  Beirut. 


I  ask  that  an  article  printed  in  the 
March  13,  1989,  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Mar.  13, 
19891 

For  the  Families  or  the  Hostages.  Nine 
Worlds  Dark  and  Bitter 

It  was  a  simple  advertisment  that  con- 
tained an  extrsulordlnary  proposal. 

In  both  English  and  Arabic,  a  man  was  of- 
fering to  become  a  hostage  in  the  nightmar- 
ish Alice-ln- Wonderland  world  of  Beirut. 

Bruce  Steen  placed  the  ad  in  a  magazine 
in  Beirut,  more  than  7.000  miles  from  his 
California  home. 

Its  message  was  straightforward:  Swap  me 
for  my  hostage  brother. 

The  ad  went  unanswered,  but  Steen's 
gambit  reflects  the  desperation  felt  by  the 
families  of  the  nine  Americans  held  hostage 
by  Shite  Muslim  extremists  In  Lebanon. 

The  family  members  are  ordinary  Ameri- 
cans—a homemaker.  a  psyschlatric  aide,  an 
accountant— who  once  thought  of  Beirut  as 
little  more  than  a  blip  on  the  evening  news. 

But  these  days  Beirut  is  painfully  real  and 
their  lives  have  become  almost  surreal. 
Caught  up  in  a  situation  they  can  neither 
control  nor  escape,  they  have  fallen  hostage 
to  it  themselves. 

Their  days  are  spent  waiting— for  word 
from  the  State  Department,  for  an  encorag- 
ing  scrap  of  news  from  Beirut,  for  a  sign 
that  their  relative  in  Lebanon  still  is  alive. 

What  little  they  hear  comes  through  a 
haze  of  rumors,  accounts  from  released  hos- 
tages and  strident  political  statements  by 
the  captors. 

For  many  of  them,  once-warm  patriotism 
gradually  has  dissolved,  replaced  by  a  belief 
that  their  government  does  not  care  very 
much  about  the  hostages. 

And  there  is  a  vacuum  at  each  family's 
core  as  life  goes  on— a  father  dies,  a  daugh- 
ter marries- while  the  hostage  sits  unknow- 
ing In  Lebanon. 

"I  still  can't  believe  he's  one  of  the  Ameri- 
can hostages,"  says  Marilyn  Langston. 
whose  father,  Frank  Herbert  Reed,  was  kid- 
napped in  1986.  "You  think  about  it.  there's 
(nine)  Americans  who  are  hostage.  Then 
you  think.  "Hey.  one  of  them  is  my  father.' 
And  that's  strange. 

"I  feel  like  I'm  wandering  in  the  dark.  I've 
been  wandering  In  the  dark  for  2'/i  years. " 

Bruce  Steen  was  working  behind  a  bar  in  a 
California  restaurant  two  years  ago  when  a 
picture  of  his  brother  suddenly  flashed  on 
the  TV  screen. 

Dan  Rather  leaned  into  the  camera, 
speaking  earnestly,  "but  I  really  couldn't 
hear  anything  in  the  middle  of  a  crowded 
restaurant,  and  when  I  turned  the  volume 
up,  all  I  heard  was  "Kidnapped."  " 

But  that  word  plunged  Bruce  Steen  Into 
the  small  but  growing  world  of  the  hostage 
families,  a  roller-coaster  existence  in  which 
the  safety  of  a  family  member  half  a  world 
away  comes  to  dominate  life. 

Rushing  from  the  restaurant  to  find  an- 
other television.  Steen  learned  that  a  group 
calling  Itself  Islamic  Jihad  had  kidnapped 
his  brother,  Alann,  and  three  other  Beirut 
University  College  teachers. 

In  a  panic,  he  telephoned  the  SUte  De- 
partment. It  was  a  Saturday  night— no  one 
answered. 

At  first,  he  did  everything  he  thought 
might  help— he  wrote  letters  to  politicians, 
he  gave  countless  interviews. 
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"I  was  obsessed,"  he  says,  an  instant  news 
junkie  looking  for  tidbits  of  anything  date- 
lined  "Beirut." 

And  suddenly  there  came  a  strange  fame. 
People  stopped  htm  on  the  street  so  often 
that  he  took  to  wearing  sunglasses  to  the 
local  supermarket. 

Every  week  the  State  Department  called, 
and  every  week  the  message  was  the  same: 
"We're  doing  everything  we  can." 

After  a  time  he  found  that  neither  rumors 
from  Beirut  nor  reassurances  from  Wash- 
ington could  satisfy  his  obsession. 

"You  learn  to  screen  it  out,"  he  says.  "If 
you  let  it  run  your  life,  you'd  go  crazy." 

Then  in  June  19S7,  five  months  after  the 
kidnapping,  the  news  turned  ugly. 

The  kidnappers  released  a  photograph  of 
Alann  Steen  looking  pale  and  drawn. 

The  accompanying  message  said  he  was 
sick.  The  next  message  said  he  was  dying. 
And  another  warned  that  he  had  just  hours 
to  live. 

Bruce  Steen  could  not  know  that  his 
brother  was  being  played  like  the  worm  on  a 
fisherman's  hook,  a  manufactured  tale  of 
fatal  illness  being  used  to  prompt  action 
from  Washington. 

•I  called  the  SUte  Department  and  said, 
'Do  something!' "  recalls  Steen.  "But  noth- 
ing was  being  done  about  It. " 

He  feared  he  would  watch  his  brother  die, 
long  distance,  on  the  evening  news. 

"I  felt  like  there  was  nothing  I  could  do 
about  It,"  he  says. 

Then  he  hit  on  the  'harebrained  idea"  of 
exchanging  himself. 

"I  caUed  the  SUte  Department  and  told 
them  what  I  was  going  to  do.  They  didn't 
say  yes  or  no,  so  I  went  ahead." 

Steen  talked  to  a  reporter  at  Beirut  maga- 
zine and  took  out  an  advertisement  offering 
to  trade  places  with  his  brother. 

It  ran  for  three  times  while  Steen  waited 
back  in  the  United  SUtes,  his  bag  packed 
full  of  National  Geographies  and  tooth- 
brushes. 

But  the  call  to  become  a  captive  never 
came.  "There  was  just  silence." 

After  Thomas  Sutherland  was  kidnapped 
at  gunpoint  In  1985,  his  daughter  Kit  re- 
members thinking  "How  do  you  act?  There 
are  guides  to  mourning,  but  not  to  this." 

Nearly  four  years  later,  she  knows  the 
answer 

"We  compartmentalize.  When  we're  at 
work,  we  work.  When  we're  at  home,  we 
worry." 

The  yellow  ribbons  have  been  tattered  by 
the  winter  wind,  faded  by  the  summer  sun. 
Once  they  were  the  sort  of  simple  symbol- 
ic gestures  with  which  the  families  filled  the 
waiting.  But  as  the  years  roll  by,  such  ges- 
tures begin  to  ring  hollow. 

And  the  longing  for  some  contact,  some 
word  of  progress,  some  reason  for  hope,  goes 
on  unabated. 

On  the  best  of  days  there  comes  a  blurry 
video  of  their  loved  ones,  released  by  the 
captors  and  generally  accompanied  by  a 
death  threat  against  the  hostages  or  some 
other  of  the  radicals'  targets. 

Last  month  It  was  the  turn  of  Robert  Pol- 
hill,  Jesse  Jonathan  Turner  and  Alann 
Steen.  Their  captors  released  a  fresh  photo 
of  them,  together  with  a  threat  to  kUl 
author  Salman  Rushdie. 

In  between,  the  news  reports,  there  are 
rumors.  Beirut  seems  to  generate  them 
faster  than  rubble,  and  In  the  age  of  televi- 
sion, they  work  their  way  west  in  a  matter 
of  hours.  ^  ^     . 

"Every  week,  somebody's  supposed  to  be 
released,"  says  Peggy  Say.  whose  brother 


Terry  Anderson  Is  the  longest-held  hostage. 
"I've  gotten  so  I  don't  even  pay  attention  to 
rumors  anymore." 

Much  of  what  the  families  know  of  life  In 
captivity  comes  from  former  hostages,  who 
do  their  best  to  feed  the  families'  hunger 
for  Information. 

Bruce  Steen  knows  that  his  brother  is 
kept  In  a  small  room,  chained  to  a  wall  24 
hours  a  day. 

Thomas  Cicipplo  of  Norristown  knows 
that  his  brother  Joseph  is  kept  with  an- 
other American  hostage  who  lies  on  his 
back  all  day.  deliriously  talking  to  himself. 

Kit  Sutherland  knows  that  her  father 
tried  to  commit  suicide  after  nearly  two 
years  In  captivity. 

When  there  is  no  news,  the  families  some- 
times turn  to  one  another  to  keep  their 
hopes  alive. 

On  Thursday,  other  hostage  families  will 
join  Peggy  Say  in  Washington.  D.C..  to 
mark  the  fourth  anniversary  of  her  broth- 
er's kidnapping. 

Despite  the  sometimes  futile  feeling,  the 
families  persist.  Some  wear  metal  bracelets 
engraved  with  the  names  of  the  captives. 
And  they  persist  in  trying  to  communicate 
with  the  hostages  themselves,  sometimes 
sending  messages  for  them  to  the  Beirut 
newspapers. 

Last  year  a  mother  reached  out  to  her 
hostage  son  on  Valentine's  Day. 

That  they  said  her  son  had  gone  mad  in 
captivity  did  not  stop  her. 

Doris  Tracy,  81,  mailed  the  valentine  to 
her  son,  Edward  Austin  Tracy,  care  of  the 
U.S.  State  Department. 

"And  guess  what?"  she  says.  "It  came 
right  back." 

The  distressing  news  came  to  Leota  Spra- 
gue  at  her  home  In  Massachusette. 

Her  son,  they  said,  had  been  badly  beaten 
by  his  Beirut  captors.  The  beating  had 
broken  his  spirit,  turned  him  into  a  quiver- 
ing shell. 

Sprague  is  90.  Her  son,  Frank  Reed,  is  58 
and  more  than  two  years  a  hostage. 

The  news  was  doubly  troubling  because  It 
first  came  from  reporters.  Only  later  did  the 
State  Department  call  to  confirm  it. 

Like  most  Americans,  the  families  of  the 
hostages  initially  turned  to  their  govern- 
ment for  help.  But  as  the  months  and  years 
have  dragged  by.  they  have  become  disillu- 
sioned with  Washington's  efforts. 

"I've  talked  to  people  time  and  time  again 
In  the  Middle  East  who  have  said,  Peggy, 
nothing  Is  happening,'"  says  Peggy  Say. 
"The  hostages  are  not  an  Issue.  They're 
doing  nothing." 

The  State  Department  encourages  the 
families  to  focus  on  symbolic  gestures— fes- 
tooning the  trees  with  yellow  ribbons— but 
not  to  get  Involved  in  negotiating  freedom 
for  the  hostages. 

Though  a  State  Department  task  force  on 
the  hostages  meets  twice  a  week,  no  word  of 
its  efforts  emerges  from  Washington. 

Such  publicity,  says  spokesman  Michael 
Mahoney,  only  encourages  the  kidnappers. 

"We  are  In  frequent  contact  with  a  wide 
range  of  government  and  private  individ- 
uals, trying  to  find  a  way  out  for  these  hos- 
tages,"  Mahoney  says. 

For  the  last  18  months.  Mahoney  has 
been  the  State  Department's  liaison  with 
the  hostage  families. 

He  tries  to  call  each  family  every  10  days 
or  so,  but  usually  there  Is  so  little  to  report 
that  he  realizes  he  runs  the  risk  of  sounding 
like  a  recording. 

"I  do  my  best  to  be  personalized,"  Ma- 
honey says. 


Recently  he  caUed  Peggy  Say  with  the 
news  that  "we  are  making  every  possible 
effort,  and  are  Interested  In  hearing  from 
all  responsible  parties." 

Mahoney  suggests  that  the  families  are 
the  cruel  victims  of  the  Shiite  Muslim  ex- 
tremists, who  spread  rumors  of  impending 
releases  or  executions  to  generate  publicity 
for  their  cause. 

"It's  part  of  the  strategy,  I  believe,  of  the 
kidnappers  to  generate  rumors  that  the  hos- 
tages are  111  or  about  to  be  released  in  order 
to  keep  the  situation  going,"  Mahoney  says. 
Mahoney  calls  the  nunors,  particularly 
the  death  threats,  a  "conscious  and  cynical 
policy"  on  the  part  of  the  kidnappers  to  ma- 
nipulate the  hostage  famUies  Into  pressur- 
ing the  U.S.  government. 

"They  want  to  create  a  split  between  the 
goverrmient  and  the  families. "  he  says. 

If  so,  it's  working.  Mahoney  himself  has 
drawn  much  of  the  bitterness. 

"I  just  personally  don't  feel  that  he  cares 
about  the  hostage  families,"  says  Marilyn 
Langston.  Prank  Reed's  daughter.  "It's  Just 
almost  like  he's  there  just  to  pat  you  on  the 
back  and  say.  'Yup.  yup.  the  hostage  slttia- 
tion  Is  going  on  and  someday  it'll  be  over.' " 
When  Peggy  Say  made  a  symbolic  visit  to 
Syria  last  month,  she  didn't  bother  to 
inform  officials  at  the  SUte  Department. 

"Things  had  deteriorated  so  badly  be- 
tween the  families  and  them  that  I  didn't 
think  It  would  be  helpful,"  she  says. 

Pour  years  ago  Peggy  Say  was  a  home- 
maker  just  three  weeks  away  from  an  event 
that  promised  to  change  her  life  dramatical- 
ly. 

At  44,  she  was  about  to  graduate  from  col- 
lege and  become  a  social  worker. 

But  on  March  16,  1985,  something  far 
more  dramatic  happened:  Her  brother  was 
taken  hostage  by  Shllte  Muslim  extremist* 
In  Beirut. 

Her  life  has  not  been  the  same  since. 
Seeking  freedom  for  her  brother  has 
become  a  full-time  pursuit,  one  that  has 
caUpulted  her  to  the  center  ring  of  the  ber- 
serk circus  of  the  hostage  world. 

A  self-described  "middle-class  housewife," 
she  has  become  spokeswoman  for  the  hos- 
tage families,  a  vibrant  public  symbol  for 
the  hostages,  and  a  savvy  critic  of  U.S.  for- 
eign policy. 

She  calls  Brokaw  "Tom"  and  North 
"OUie."  She  laughs  that  she  once  was 
waxing  her  floor  when  President  Ronald 
Reagan  called. 

She  has  been  on  every  television  talk  show 
that  will  have  her.  She  writes  letters.  She 
gives  speeches.  She  visits  foreign  embassies 
in  Washington.  She  has  been  to  Syria  twice. 
Recently  she  was  offered  "up  to  six  fig- 
ures" for  the  right  to  make  a  movie  on  her 
life  but  put  It  off  because  "that's  not  reali- 
ty." 
Not  now,  anyway. 

Today's  reality  Is  that  every  day  Terry 
Anderson  lives  In  a  small  cell  In  Beirut,  she 
says,  and  his  government  is  not  working 
hard  enough  to  free  him. 

"As  long  as  he's  In  there,  battling  away, 
I'm  going  to  be  in  there  battling  with  him, " 
she  says.  "I'm  not  going  to  quit  untU  he 
quits." 

She  is  an  ail-American  type  who  favors 
tuna  with  Miracle  Whip  on  white  bread, 
with  lots  of  coffee  to  wash  it  down. 

These  days  the  unlikely  headquarters  of 
America's  grass-roots  hostage  movement  sits 
down  a  winding  dirt  road  In  Cadiz,  Ky. 

Peggy  Say  moved  there  last  summer  from 
her  home  town  of  BaUvla,  N.Y..  In  search 
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of  peace  and  quiet  after  three  years  in  the 
limelight. 

Nearly  6,000  miles  from  Beirut,  it's  a  typi- 
cal lakefront  cottage  with  a  wide  porch, 
comfortable  sofas  and  a  boat  in  the  side 
yard.  Its  red-brown  shingles  blend  into  the 
surrounding  woods,  giving  it  a  looli  much 
like  every  other  cottage  along  the  road. 

But  inside,  the  living  room  Is  a  liind  of 
international  switchboard  for  information 
on  the  hostages.  Every  few  minutes  the 
phone  rings,  with  calls  from  London,  New 
Yorii,  Lebanon  and  the  homes  of  hostage 
families  across  America. 

Peggy  Say  cradles  the  receiver  under  her 
chin,  pulling  the  cord  along  as  she  paces,  al- 
ternately cajoling  and  wise-cracl(ing— always 
seeking  information. 

"It  doesn't  seem  to  matter  to  people  that 
this  has  gone  on  for  four  yeau^,'  she  tells 
one  reporter,  with  a  slow  anger.  "Pour 
years!  Where  the  very  thought  was  horren- 
dous four  years  ago,  it's  acceptable  now." 

Pour  years  ago  Peggy  Say  obediently  fol- 
lowed the  advice  of  the  State  Department 
and  avoided  the  news  media.  Any  publicity, 
they  said  then  as  they  say  today,  will  help 
the  kidnappers  more  than  their  hostages. 

"They  have  tried  to  convince  me  for  four 
years  that  publicity  was  not  helpful,"  she 
says.  "But  after  four  years,  dangling  this 
carrot  in  front  of  me.  saying,  'Let's  be  quiet. 
these  next  few  months  are  crucial.' .  .  .  they 
haven't  exactly  established  their  credibil- 
ity." 

Within  months  after  her  brother's  kidnap- 
ping, Peggy  Say  grew  too  frustrated  to 
remain  silent. 

"I  probably  have  met  with  representatives 
of  every  government  that  has  ever  breathed 
in  the  direction  of  Iran,"  she  says. 

"There's  nothing  that  you  draw  the  line 
at.  If  you  keep  plugging  up  your  holes, 
someday  something  is  going  to  work." 

In  defiance  of  the  State  Department's 
policy  of  "quiet  diplomacy,"  she  keeps  the 
publicity  mill  running  to  keep  the  heat  on 
Washington. 

"You  get  past  the  point,  like  I  have  .  .  . 
after  this  length  of  time,  you  figure,  what 
have  you  got  to  lose?  That's  the  only  way 
you  have  to  make  people  understand." 

At  home  in  Cadiz,  where  she  keeps  a  bed- 
room ready  for  her  brother's  return,  she 
sometimes  fantasizes  about  taking  her  cru- 
sade one  step  further. 

"It's  an  open  secret,  where  they're  held," 
she  says.  "I  have  this  fantasy,  that  I  walk 
up  to  the  door,  knock  on  it,  and  say,  'Can 
Terry  come  out  and  play?'  What  are  they 
going  to  do  to  me?  Blow  me  away?  There  are 
times  I  feel  like  grabbing  one  of  them  by 
the  shirtfront.  and  saying.  If  you  don't  give 
me  back  my  brother,  you're  in  deep  trouble, 
pal." 

And  Peggy  Say  laughs. 

Terry  Anderson  was  taken  hostage  on 
March  16,  1985. 

Since  then  his  father  and  brother  have 
died  of  cancer. 

Joseph  Cicippio  was  taken  hostage  on 
Sept.  12,  1986. 

Since  then  his  sister  has  died  and  his 
daughter  has  married. 

Each  night  Just  before  11,  Thomas  Cicip- 
pio slips  outside  his  split-level  house  in  Nor- 
ristown  and  looks  east  over  the  suburban 
rooftops  and  toward  Beirut. 

In  Lebanon,  it's  6  a.m. 

Another  day  is  dawning  for  his  brother 
Joseph,  the  hostage. 

"I  think  about  what  he's  doing,"  Cicippio 
says. 


Is  he  still  asleep?  Or  has  he  been  awak- 
ened by  the  fellow  hostage  who  babbles  de- 
liriously all  day  long? 

Then  Thomas  Cicippo  follows  his  daily 
ritual:  He  changes  the  numbers  of  several 
simple  signs  on  his  front  lawn.  They  indi- 
cate just  how  many  days  each  of  the  hos- 
tages has  been  held  in  Lebanon. 

Drive  by  514  E.  Roberts  St.  this  morning 
and  you  will  learn  that  it  has  been  914  days 
for  Joseph  Cicippio. 

Joseph  was  the  family's  star  and  adven- 
turer, the  accountant  and  banker  who  went 
off  to  run  the  finances  of  the  American  Uni- 
versity of  Beirut. 

Thomas  Cicippo  is  a  retired  postal  worker, 
one  of  three  Cicippo  brothers  who  live  in 
Norristown. 

His  post  office  pension  doesn't  permit  him 
to  travel  America  and  the  world  crusading 
for  his  brother's  release. 

At  65.  he  says  he  has  neither  the  strength 
nor  the  savvy,  explaining  modestly.  "I  never 
finished  high  school." 

This  quiet,  gentle  man  whose  life  seems 
ordered  by  little  routines  struggles  to  bring 
the  insanity  of  the  situation  in  Beirut  into 
some  perspective. 

How  does  one  make  sense  of  a  world  in 
which  a  man  born  in  Bombay  can  write  a 
book  in  London  that  is  denounced  in 
Tehran  and  thus  somehow  threatens  the 
lives  of  hostages  held  in  Beirut? 

All  of  that  was  played  out  last  week  on 
the  evening  news,  which  Thomas  Cicippio 
turns  to  each  night  after  changing  the  num- 
l)ers  on  his  front-lawn  signs. 

He  keeps  neat  scrapbooks  filled  with  news 
stories  on  the  hostages,  some  of  the  clip- 
pings yellowing  under  plastic  by  now. 

And  he  plays  tricks  on  himself  when  out 
driving  in  his  car. 

"Sometimes  I'll  see  somebody  driving  in  a 
car— a  man  with  glasses  and  dark  hair.  And 
I'll  say  to  myself,  my  God.  that  looks  like 
Joe.  I'll  wish  it  was— even  knowing  that  it's 
not.  .  .  . 

"I  think  about  what  he's  doing  all  the 
time,  no  matter  what  we're  doing." 

On  the  phone.  Marilyn  Langston's  voice 
comes  su;ross  as  strident,  angry  words  laced 
with  a  thick  Boston  accent.  She  is  angry. 

"People  ask.  'how's  your  father?' "  says 
Langston.  32.  "I  say.  What  do  you  mean, 
how's  he  doing?  He's  a  hostage.'  " 

Her  father.  Prank  Reed,  was  kidnapped  in 
September  1986. 

"I  don't  think  they  really  understand  the 
situation.  It's  not  like  they're  staying  at  a 
resort  and  can  write  any  week.  I  don't  think 
they  realize  that  these  sick  men  are  holding 
these  men  with  guns." 

She  is  angry  that  the  nine  Americans  in 
Lebanon  receive  less  public  attention  than 
did  those  66  taken  hostage  at  the  U.S.  Em- 
bassy in  Tehran  almost  10  years  ago. 

Por  those  hostages,  "every  night  on  the  11 
o'clock  news  they  would  say.  This  is  such 
and  such  a  day  for  the  hostages.'  " 

But  now? 

"Unless  there's  a  death  threat  against  the 
hostages,  the  news  never  covers  it,"  com- 
plains Langston.  "And  then  it  lasts  a  day." 

And  she  feels  too  few  Americans  care.* 


TOM  BYRUM.  NEW  MEXICO'S 
KEMPER  CHAMPION 

•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  the 
cities  of  Albuquerque  and  Las  Cruces, 
indeed,  the  whole  State  of  New 
Mexico,  are  celebrating  the  victory  of 
former  New  Mexican  collegiate  golfer 


Tom  Byrum  at  the  Kemper  Open  this 
past  week  end. 

Tom's  victory  was  his  very  first  after 
4  years  on  the  PGA  tour.  A  former 
New  Mexico  Lobo  and  New  Mexico 
State  Aggie  golfer,  Tom  shot  a  3- 
under-par  68  to  win  the  tournament 
by  5  strokes.  In  the  process,  he  set  a 
tournament  record  total  of  268  for  72 
holes. 

Tom  Byrum,  a  native  of  Onida,  SD, 
came  to  the  University  of  New  Mexico 
to  play  under  golf  coach  Dwaine 
Knight.  Mr.  Knight  was  impressed  by 
Tom's  consistent  play  under  pressure 
and  his  ability  to  be  a  team  player. 
Tom  attended  the  University  of  New 
Mexico  from  1980  to  1982,  before  de- 
ciding to  transfer  to  New  Mexico  State 
University  to  continue  his  golfing 
under  New  Mexico  State's  golf  coach, 
Herb  Wimberley. 

It  was  not  long  before  Tom  Byrum's 
golfing  career  began  to  take  off. 

He  was  recognized  as  a  2-year  All- 
American,  named  third  team  AU- 
American  in  1983,  and  then  receiving 
All-American  honorable  mention  in 
1984.  Tom  finished  his  junior  year  by 
placing  37th  in  the  NCAA  Golf  Tour- 
nament. He  placed  15th  his  senior 
year  in  the  NCAA  tournament. 

Following  his  play  at  the  University 
of  New  Mexico  and  New  Mexico  State, 
Tom  played  in  Asia  to  sharpen  his 
skills  against  international  pro  golfers. 

After  1  year  on  the  Asian  tour,  he 
then  returned  to  the  United  States  to 
join  the  PGA  tour.  On  several  occa- 
sions, he  took  the  lead  in  major  tour- 
naments but  was  unable  to  win  until 
last  week  when  Tom's  dream  came 
true  with  his  win  in  the  1989  Kemper 
Open. 

I  congratulate  Tom  and  his  family, 
who  stood  behind  him  as  he  matured 
into  a  complete  pro  player. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  rec- 
ognizing the  accomplishments  of  Tom 
Byrum.  We  are  proud  of  his  fire,  his 
zealousness,  his  persistence,  his  faith. 

This  first  victory  will  always  remain 
special,  no  matter  how  many  addition- 
al tournaments  he  wins.  I  commend 
Tom  Byrum  for  his  achievement  and 
look  forward  to  following  his  career  of 
additional  victories.* 


ACHIEVEMENTS  OF  MRS.  MABEL 
W.  HOGGARD 

•  Mr.  BRYAN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
before  you  today  to  commemorate  the 
lifetime  achievements  of  Mrs.  Mabel 
W.  Hoggard,  the  first  black  educator 
in  the  State  of  Nevada. 

A  45-year  resident  of  Las  Vegas.  Mrs. 
Hoggard  was  employed  by  the  Las 
Vegas  Union  School  District  In  1946. 
In  1969,  she  was  the  chairman  of  the 
Westside  Council,  a  coalition  which 
was  instrumental  in  establishing  a  dis- 
trict wide  lunch  program  in  the  ele- 
mentary    schools.     Mabel     Hoggard 
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S.  MABEL 


taught  in  a  number  of  elementary 
schools  until  June  1970,  when  she  re- 
tired. 

Her  career  in  educating  Nevada's 
students  did  not  end,  however,  upon 
Mrs.  Hoggard's  retirement  from  the 
classroom.  She  remained  a  tireless 
worker  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  the 
West  Las  Vegas  area  and  for  educa- 
tion. Mabel  Hoggard  was  a  member  of 
many  civic  and  professional  organiza- 
tions, including  the  League  of  Women 
Voters,  the  Zion  Methodist  Church, 
and  the  Las  Vegas  branch  of  the 
NAACP.  She  was  a  two-term  secretary 
of  the  Clark  County  Chapter  of  the 
American  Red  Cross,  the  treasurer  of 
the  Las  Vegas  Classroom  Teachers  As- 
sociation for  2  years,  and  a  life 
member  of  the  National  Education  As- 
sociation. 

Mrs.  Hoggard  received  the  Distin- 
guished Service  Award  in  the  Field  of 
Education  from  the  Clark  County 
Teachers  Association  in  April  1968.  In 
1974,  the  Bonanza  Elementary  School 
was  renamed  the  Mabel  W.  Hoggard 
School  by  the  board  of  school  trustees 
as  a  special  tribute  in  honor  of  her 
many  years  of  service  and  dedication 
to  the  schools  of  Clark  County  and  to 
the  community. 

In  addition  to  being  known  as  one  of 
the  finest  primary  teachers  in  the 
county  dedicated  to  children,  Mabel 
Hoggard  also  raised  three  sons,  and 
was  married  to  J.  David  Hoggard, 
former  executive  director  of  the  Clark 
County  Economic  Opportunity  Board. 

Mable  W.  Hoggard's  achievements  in 
the  field  of  education,  her  dedication 
to  children,  her  service  to  the  School 
District,  and  her  contributions  to  her 
profession  and  her  community  have 
been  outstanding.  This  extraordinary 
woman  has  served  her  State  and  coun- 
try with  distinction,  and  her  presence 
will  certainly  be  missed  in  Nevada.* 


BOYS  CLUBS  OF  AMERICA 
"OUTREACH  '91  PARTNERS" 

•  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President, 
on  May  11-15,  in  warm  and  sunny 
Minneapolis,  Boys  Clubs  of  America 
held  their  83d  Armual  National  Con- 
ference. Today,  Boys  Clubs  of  America 
is  serving  1.3  million  boys  and  girls. 
They  plan  to  be  serving  2  million  by 
1991. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  the  confer- 
ence was  an  inspiring  speech  by  the 
former  Deputy  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States,  Arnold  Bums,  who 
is  now  a  partner  in  the  New  York  law 
firm  of  Proskauer,  Rose,  Goetz  and 
Mendelsohn.  He  spoke  at  the  Out- 
reach '91  Partners'  luncheon,  which 
honored  many  of  the  Nation's  finest 
Boys  and  Girls  Club  leaders.  Those 
leaders  are  involved  in  the  Outreach 
'91  Program,  which  will  serve  2  million 
boys  and  girls  by  1991. 

Jeremiah  Milbank,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Boys  Clubs  of  America, 


introduced  Mr.  Bums.  He  praised  him 
for  his  devoted  service  to  our  country 
and  noted,  "We  could  not  have  asked 
for  a  more  faithful  and  dependable 
public  servant." 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  read 
the  words  of  Mr.  Bums  and  consider 
the  important  service  the  Boys  Clubs 
of  America  provides  to  America's  boys 
and  girls. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  re- 
marks of  Arnold  I.  Burns  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  remarlts  follow: 
Remarks    by    Arnold    I.    Burns.    Former 

Deputy  Attorney  General  of  the  United 

States  and  Vice  President  of  the  Board 

OF  Directors,  Boys  Clubs  of  America 

Today  we  celebrate  and  honor  the  61 
clubs  that  have  been  designated  charter 
growth  partners.  I  salute  you  for  the  out- 
standing job  you  have  done.  You  have  made 
in  indelible  mark  on  the  Boys  &  Girls  Club 
movement  and  the  future  of  America.  Your 
good  works  are  helping  us  to  reach  out  and 
serve  2  million  boys  and  girls  with  high 
quality  programs  by  1991.  The  future  is  in 
your  hands. 

And  I,  for  one,  am  optimistic  about  that 
future.  Your  clubs  have  made  outstanding 
contributions  to  your  communities.  You 
have  made  it  possible  for  thousands  of 
young  people  to  overcome  the  barriers  to 
success  that  fate  has  placed  in  their  paths. 
We  pay  tribute  to  you  for  helping  them  to 
emerge  victorious. 

Others,  however,  have  not  been  so  fortu- 
nate. Too  many  young  people  are  down- 
trodden by  the  every-day  fight  for  survival. 
They  are  too  depressed.  They  see  no  way 
out.  That  is  what  life  in  our  inner  cities  does 
to  many  young  people. 

This  afternoon  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about 
our  inner  cities.  Our  inner  cities  are  trou- 
bled and  turbulent.  There  is  poverty.  There 
is  crime.  There  are  drugs.  There  is  violence. 
Kids  grow  up  feeling  trapped.  They  are  hap- 
less, hopeless  and  helpless.  They  don't  know 
how  to  break  the  cycle.  They  see  no  light  at 
the  end  of  the  tunnel. 

In  the  inner  cities,  poverty  is  most  acute 
among  children  living  with  single  mothers. 
In  1985.  66  percent  of  black  children,  over 
70  percent  of  Hispanic  children  and  nearly 
half  of  all  white  children  in  female-headed 
households  lived  in  poverty.  Another  trou- 
bling statistic:  Nearly  75  percent  of  all  black 
infants  born  in  1985  were  bom  to  unwed 
women,  half  of  whom  were  teenagers. 

Teenage  pregnancies  continue  to  plague 
us.  Each  year  in  the  United  States  there  are 
more  than  one  million  such  pregnancies. 
The  lives  of  many  of  these  unwed  parents- 
kids  who  are  unprepared  and  ill-equipped  to 
raise  children— are  filled  with  despair.  Can 
the  lives  of  their  children  be  any  better? 
More  likely,  they  will  be  worse. 

Minorities  and  immigrants  are  among  the 
most  impoverished  people  in  our  society.  A 
disproportionate  number  of  them  live  in  the 
inner  cities.  Among  black  youngsters,  one  in 
two  lives  in  poverty:  one  in  two  grows  up 
without  a  father:  nearly  one  in  two  black 
teens  is  jobless;  and  one  in  21  young  black 
men  is  murdered. 

By  the  12th  grade,  80  percent  of  all  boys 
and  girls  in  the  nation  are  periodic  drinkers. 

Drugs  continue  to  eat  away  at  the  fabric 
of  our  society.  Almost  two-thirds  of  all  high 
school  seniors  have  tried  illicit  drugs.  At  the 
Department  of  Justice,  we  saw  drugs  as  the 
number  one  problem  facing  America. 


Latchkey  teens,  who  are  left  unsupervised 
for  long  periods  of  time,  feel  abandoned, 
frustrated  and  angry.  They  are  victims  of 
the  streets,  as  well  as  depression  and  even 
suicide. 

Inner  city  kids  too  often  join  violent 
youth  gangs  because  they  feel  the  need  to 
be  part  of  something,  because  they  have  no 
other  place  to  turn.  In  such  an  environ- 
ment, arson,  rape,  robbery  and  bodily  injury 
are  common  crimes. 

Kids  living  in  America's  inner  cities  often 
don't  know  the  first  thing  about  how  to 
resist  street  pressure  for  drugs  or  for  sex. 
They  certainly  don't  know  how  to  find  a  job 
or  how  to  lead  a  productive  life.  Where  are 
they  to  learn  anything  positive? 

Boys  &  Girls  Clubs  are  one  of  the  only 
answer  we  have  to  the  problems  of  the  inner 
city.  Clubs  have  been  helping  kids  to  "beat 
the  streets"  for  128  years.  Today  clubs  serve 
one  million  boys  and  300,000  girls. 

We  have  a  cadre— second  to  none— of  3.200 
full-time  career  professionals  and  8,000 
part-time  workers.  These  people  are  dedicat- 
ed to  helping  youngsters  gain  self-esteem 
and  develop  the  motivation  they  need  to 
become  productive  citizens  and  leaders. 

More  than  47,000  volunteer  program 
workers  and  86.000  board  volunteers  help 
make  our  clubs  work.  These  are  people  who 
give  their  time,  their  talent  and  their  treas- 
ure to  help  expand  services  for  a  growing 
number  of  boys  and  girls.  Now  that's  really 
important.  These  people  say  "we  care "  and 
"we  give  a  damn"  about  the  future  genera- 
tion of  Americans. 

Today,  as  a  tribute  to  you— our  board  vol- 
unteers and  club  professionals— I  would  like 
to  extend  an  invitation  to  join  me  on  a 
trans-continental  airplane  flight.  We  will 
look  at  some  of  the  most  outstanding  pro- 
grams being  conducted  by  clubs  in  every 
part  of  the  country.  So.  if  you  will  bear  with 
me  while  I  don  my  pilots  jacket,  we  will 
begin  our  journey  through  "the  friendly 
skies." 

Good  afternoon,  ladies  and  gentlemen. 
I'm  Arnold  Burns,  your  captain  on  BCA's 
Flight  091  bound  from  Minneapolis/St.  Paul 
International  Airport  to  Phoenix.  Arlington. 
Baton  Rouge.  Greenwich,  Nashua,  Detroit. 
Peoria,  Milwaukee  and  back  to  the  Twin 
Cities. 

Our  aircraft  today  is  a  Boeing  747  pow- 
ered by  4  Pratt  &  Whitney  jet  engines. 
After  takeoff,  we  will  be  cruising  at  an  alti- 
tude of  36.000  feet  at  an  airspeed  of  540 
miles  per  hour. 

Now,  if  you  will  please  take  your  seats,  our 
flight  crew  will  point  out  the  emergency 
exits.  The  tower  has  given  us  permission  to 
taxi  and  hold  for  take  off. 

Plight  091  has  now  been  cleared  for  take- 
off. I'm  advancing  the  throttle  to  maximum 
take  off  EKJwer  and  soon  we  will  rotate  and 
lift  off  the  ground. 

We  are  heading  southwest  as  we  continue 
to  climb.  I'm  turning  off  the  seat  belt  and 
no  smoking  signs.  You  may  now  move  freely 
about  the  cabin. 

Sioux  Falls,  South  Dakota  is  on  your  left, 
and  we  have  begun  to  cross  central  Nebras- 
ka. Denver  will  soon  be  in  sight.  If  you  look 
down  after  we  pass  Denver,  you'll  see  the 
magnificent  snowcapped  Rockies.  The 
desert  and  Monument  Valley  are  not  too  far 
away. 

I've  made  radio  contact  with  Sky  Harbour 
Tower  in  Phoenix  and  we're  cleared  to  de- 
scent through  their  area  at  5,000  feet.  The 
airspeed  indicator  shows  us  slowing  to  220 
miles  per  hour.  If  you  look  out  the  window, 
you'll  see  the  Boys  &  Girls  Clubs  of  Metro- 
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poUtan  Phoenix  down  there  on  West  Mis- 
souri Avenue. 

The  Phoenix  Club  does  a  tremendous  Job 
in  the  area  of  cultural  enrichment.  Each 
year  the  club  sponsors  two  major  art  shows 
where  youngsters  exhibit  a  large  variety  of 
work  ranging  from  oil  painting  and  water 
colors  to  photography.  T-shirts,  masks  and 
puppets. 

At  one  unit  where  most  of  the  members 
are  Hispanic,  the  club  has  Initiated  special 
events  to  celebrate  Mexican  culture.  Mexi- 
can Independence  Day  and  Cinco  De  Mayo 
are  observed  through  pageants,  the  visual 
arts,  music  and  a  food  festival. 

A  really  special  group  within  the  club's 
fine  arts  program  is  the  "Phoenix  Show 
Choir"— choristers  who  perform  everywhere 
in  the  Phoenix  area  from  Symphony  Hall  to 
nursing  homes.  The  group  travelled  to 
Washington,  DC  in  April  to  perform  in  the 
"America  Sings"  festival.  The  purpose  of 
this  festival  was  to  raise  awareness  about 
the  plight  of  homeless  children. 

The  Phoenix  Club  also  won  a  BCA  honor 
award  for  program  excellence  last  year  for 
its  "Art  Smart  Kids"  program.  The  program 
consists  of  several  components.  Including 
kids  teaching  other  kids  about  art  and  visits 
to  museums. 

To  round  out  our  view  of  the  extraordi- 
nary cultural  enrichment  programs  at  the 
Boys  4c  Girls  Clubs  of  Phoenix,  we  cannot 
overlook  the  three  Epstein  scholars  who 
hail  from  the  club— violinists  Josiah  Steiner 
and  Andy  GraybiU.  and  10-year-old  pianist- 
composer  Bill  Schwartz.  This  is  the  largest 
number  of  scholars  from  any  one  club  cur- 
rently receiving  aid  from  the  Epstein  Pine 
Arts  Fund  of  Chicago  and  Boys  Clubs  of 
America. 

Now  let's  climb  back  up  to  36.000  feet  and 
resume  an  air  speed  of  540  miles  per  hour  as 
we  head  east/south-east  toward  Arlington, 
Texas.  Notice  the  red  sands  and  pinon  pines 
that  dot  the  high  deseri  of  New  Mexico.  We 
will  soon  be  coming  up  on  the  Rio  Grand 
and  the  Sangre  De  Cristo  Mountains.  Ar- 
lington will  come  into  view  after  that. 

The  Arlington  Boys  Club  has  done  won- 
derful work  in  the  area  of  drug  and  alcohol 
abuse  prevention  and  the  prevention  of  pre- 
mature sexual  activity. 

Arlington  was  one  of  10  sites  where  BCA's 
"Smart  Moves"  program  was  tested.  The 
club  helped  to  identify  what  worked  and 
what  did  not  work  in  the  prevention  area 
and  shared  this  information  with  the  na- 
tional organization.  Smart  Moves  is  now 
available  to  clubs  nationwide.  In  19S8,  173 
clubs  Implemented  the  program,  and  38.000 
young  people  across  the  country  pariiclpat- 
ed  In  "Smart  Moves"  activities. 

In  Arlington,  over  1.000  boys  have  benefit- 
ed from  the  "Smart  Moves"  program  over 
the  last  three  years. 

A  major  component  of  the  program  is  fre- 
quent role  playing.  Through  practice  and 
repetition,  young  people  gain  the  confidence 
to  say  "no"  to  drugs,  alcohol  and  premature 
sex.  The  program  has  taught  even  shy  and 
timid  youngsters  to  become  assertive  young 
adults. 

Club  staff  learned  that  they  couldn't  talk 
casually  about  having  a  drink  after  work  or 
wear  T-shirts  advertising  beer  or  cigarettes. 
They  found  that  such  behavior  exerts  a 
negative  influence  on  children,  and  that  it  is 
necessary  for  everyone— including  club 
staff— to  send  one  consistent  message. 

We  have  to  leave  Arlington  now.  but  it  is 
only  a  short  run  down  to  Baton  Rouge,  Lou- 
isiaiuu  That's  Bayou  country  we're  flying 
over,  and  if  you  look  out  your  window  to  the 


right,  you  may  be  able  to  see  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico. 

We're  In  radio  contact  with  the  tower  at 
Ryan  Metropolitan  Airport  and  they  have 
given  us  permission  to  descend. 

If  you  look  down  on  Monarch  Avenue, 
you'll  see  the  Glen  Oaks  Middle  School. 
That's  where  the  Boys  Clubs  of  Greater 
Baton  Rouge  collaborated  with  the  "Cities 
in  Schools "  Organization  last  year.  "Cities 
in  Schools "  has  a  tested  program  for  keep- 
ing boys  and  girls  from  dropping  out  of 
school. 

The  club  provided  three  full-time  staff 
members  to  work  at  a  school  site,  along  with 
representatives  from  other  social  agencies 
and  school  personnel.  Altogether,  nearly  60 
at-risk  students  were  offered  a  holistic  pro- 
gram of  social,  emotional,  educational  and 
recreational  services. 

The  Glen  Oaks  Middle  School  was  select- 
ed because  it  had  the  highest  suspension 
rate  in  the  parish.  The  school  principal  re- 
cently received  an  award  from  the  local 
PTA  council  for  significant  improvements  in 
student  behavior,  grades  and  the  number  of 
young  people  suspended. 

This  was  the  first  time  that  private  com- 
munity organizations  had  gone  into  the 
Baton  Rouge  School  System  to  offer  help 
and  support.  The  program  was  so  successful 
that  the  club  has  already  expanded  its  col- 
laboration with  "Cities  In  Schools"  at  the 
Rosenwall  Continuing  Education  Center. 

The  longest  part  of  our  trip  is  now  ahead 
of  us.  We'll  be  flying  up  the  east  coast  to 
Greenwich,  Connecticut— over  Mississippi, 
Alabama.  North  Carolina  and  Virginia  to 
Washington  and  beyond.  Fortunately,  we 
have  a  strong  tail  wind  coming  off  the  gulf 
so  we'll  get  there  before  our  estimated  time 
of  arrival. 

Notice  the  wispy  cirrus  clouds  as  we  ap- 
proach Washington.  If  you  look  closely,  you 
might  even  be  able  to  see  Robbie  Callaway 
leaving  the  executive  offices  at  the  White 
House. 

That's  Philadelphia  off  to  the  left.  Soon 
we'll  be  coming  up  on  New  York.  Greenwich 
is  50  miles  north/north-east  of  New  York,  so 
we'll  slow  to  220  miles  per  hour  and  enter  a 
holding  pattern.  This  will  enable  us  to  see 
what  the  Greenwich  Boys  &  Girls  Club  is 
doing  through  its  "Targeted  Outreach"  pro- 
gram. 

Over  the  last  2 '/a  years,  the  Greenwich 
Boys  St,  Girls  Club  has  taken  in  nearly  150 
at-risk  young  people  who  have  been  referred 
by  the  courts.  These  boys  and  girls  assist 
club  staff  in  conducting  a  variety  of  daily 
programs  and  help  maintain  the  club  build- 
ing. They  also  join  in  club  activities,  like 
lifting  weights,  playing  basketball,  soccer 
and  hockey,  or  participating  in  the  Key- 
stone Club. 

The  at-risk  group  rubs  elbows  with  other 
young  people  who  do  volunteer  work  at  the 
club— kids  who  are  not  at-risk,  like  Key- 
stone Club  members  and  boys  and  girls  from 
the  local  school  district.  To  avoid  stigmas 
and  labels,  those  serving  restitution  are 
carefully  blended  into  an  integrated  club  en- 
vironment. 

Court  officers  have  been  impressed  by  the 
fairness  with  which  referrals  have  been 
treated  and  the  excellent  way  these  boys 
and  girls  are  monitored.  In  addition,  the 
"Targeted  Outreach"  program  has  helped 
club  staff  to  examine  how  the  club  serves 
older  members  and  has  led  them  to  make 
programs  for  teens  more  attractive. 

Our  next  stop  is  Nashua,  New  Hampshire, 
about  200  miles  north/north-east  of  Green- 
wich. We'll  circle  the  club  so  we  can  look  in 


on  the  citizenship  and  leadership  activities 
being  conducted. 

In  the  area  of  citizenship  and  leadership 
development,  it  is  hard  to  beat  the  Boys 
Club  of  Nashua.  The  club  has  won  10  Na- 
tional Keystone  Awards  for  program  excel- 
lence since  1982.  averaging  more  than  one 
each  year. 

The  Gate  City  Buccaneer  Keystone  Club 
is  extremely  active.  Each  year,  it  sponsors  a 
drive  called  "Keep  Our  Community  Clean." 
Members  pick  up  and  recycle  aluminum 
cans,  and  in  so  doing,  serve  two  important 
functions:  In  addition  to  beautifying  the 
city,  the  proceeds  benefit  the  Keystone 
Club. 

The  club  also  sponsors  a  "Senate  Page  for 
a  Day"  program  where  four  teenagers  work 
for  Senators  in  the  New  Hampshire  State 
Legislature.  This  experience  helps  young- 
sters understand  the  democratic  process  and 
gives  them  a  chance  to  develop  leadership 
skills. 

In  collaboration  with  the  Greenbrlar 
Nursing  Home,  8  youngsters  from  the  club 
take  part  in  a  program  called  "Adopt  a 
Grandparent."  The  young  people  serve  as 
companions  to  shut-ins  at  the  nursing  home 
and  are  making  an  important  contribution 
to  the  community. 

And  speaking  of  grandparents,  everyone 
at  the  club  is  invited  to  bring  a  grandparent 
to  the  "Dinner  of  Thanks"  in  November.  If 
a  youngster  does  not  have  a  real  grandpar- 
ent, a  senior  citizen  in  the  community  acts 
as  grandparent  for  the  day. 

For  younger  members,  the  club  also  runs 
an  active  Torch  Club.  Young  people  called 
"Buddy  Bears"  team  up  with  new  members 
and  show  them  the  ropes.  And  to  prove  that 
democracy  reigns  supreme  at  the  club,  a 
teen  council  serves  as  an  advisory  board  to 
help  plan  and  implement  programs  that  the 
majority  of  young  people  find  most  attrac- 
tive and  appealing. 

We  now  have  to  leave  Nashua.  We  will 
alter  course  and  head  west/south-west 
toward  Detroit.  After  crossing  the  beautiful- 
ly wooded  mountains  of  Vermont  and  up- 
state New  York,  we  will  pass  over  Lake  Erie 
and  the  tip  of  Ontario,  Canada. 

The  tower  in  Detroit  has  cleared  us  to  de- 
scend over  the  Boys  &  Girls  Clubs  of  South- 
eastern Michigan  to  see  the  results  of  their 
"One-With-One"  program. 

Detroit  was  one  of  the  pilot  sites  for  this 
career-development  activity  that  links  Boys 
and  Girls  with  adult  mentors.  The  mentors 
explain  their  professions  to  club  members, 
and  some  members  even  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  accompany  their  mentors  as  they  go 
about  the  day's  work. 

At  the  E>etroit  Club,  members  are  asked  to 
complete  an  interest  profile  to  help  them 
identify  interests  in  and  out  of  school.  They 
are  also  required  to  complete  the  Michigan 
occupational  interest  survey  to  see  if  they 
are  best  suited  to  working  with  people,  data 
or  things. 

Each  member  keeps  a  journal  of  his  or  her 
experiences  and  receives  information  about 
financial  aid  opportunities.  Parents  of  mem- 
bers attend  meetings  and  are  actively  in- 
volved in  the  program. 

Many  of  the  mentors  are  club  alunmi  or 
board  members.  This  means  that  they  often 
take  a  special  interest  in  helping  program 
participants. 

Sheila  Coss  was  one  of  56  young  people 
who  finished  all  phases  of  the  "One-With- 
One"  program  last  year.  Sheila  comes  from 
a  broken  home  and  didn't  think  she  would 
be  able  to  go  to  college. 
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By  participating  in  extensive  self-esteem 
exercises.  Sheila  learned  to  feel  good  about 
herself  and  projected  those  feelings  into  her 
search  for  a  meaningful  occupation. 

Sheila  decided  that  her  talent  lay  in  jour- 
nalism. The  club  was  influential  in  helping 
her  obtain  a  scholarship  to  the  University 
of  Michigan.  Now  a  freshman,  Sheila  is  one 
of  the  youngest  people  at  the  university  to 
work  on  the  school  newspaper  staff. 

FYom  Detroit  it  is  only  a  few  hundred 
miles  across  Indiana  to  Peoria.  Illinois.  Well 
head  south/south-west  and  be  there  in  just 
a  few  minutes. 

In  1985.  Peoria  was  besieged  by  gang  vio- 
lence which  included  the  beatings  and  mur- 
ders of  several  young  people. 

The  gangs  were  clearly  out  of  control.  To 
make  matters  worse,  most  of  the  trouble 
was  occurring  in  the  large  public  housing 
development  right  across  the  street  from 
the  club. 

Meetings  were  held  with  city  officials, 
club  staff  and  representatives  from  Boys 
Clubs  of  America.  What  emerged  was  Peor- 
ia's Youth  Intervention  Program. 

This  program  has  four  components:  edu- 
cation, vocational  training,  recreation  and 
counseling.  The  club  also  provides  a  coun- 
selor who  is  on  call  24  hours  a  day  to  assist 
police.  A  hotline  number  is  listed  in  the 
phone  book  to  facilitate  this  massive  Inter- 
vention effort. 

Since  1985.  the  club  has  worked  with 
11.000  young  people— nearly  2,000  per  year. 
The  police  department  has  testified  repeat- 
edly that  this  program  dramatically  de- 
creases gang  violence.  They  cite  that  there 
have  been  no  young  people  murdered  since 
the  program  began.  In  addition  to  these  im- 
pressive statistics,  17  former  high  school 
dropouts  have  graduated  with  a  general 
education  diploma  offered  through  the 
Youth  Intervention  Program  at  the  club. 

Our  final  stop  before  we  land  is  the  Boys 
&  Girls  Club  of  Greater  Milwaukee.  The 
tower  at  General  Billy  Mitchell  Field  has 
issued  a  clearance  for  5,000  feet  above  the 
club. 

The  health  programs  offered  at  the  Boys 
&  Girls  Club  are  hard  to  beat.  The  Milwau- 
kee Club  employs  a  full  time  health  promo- 
tion specialist,  2  part-time  specialists  and  2 
registered  nurses. 

Milwaukee  has  the  highest  minority  teen- 
age pregnancy  rate  in  the  State  of  Wiscon- 
sin. To  combat  this  problem  and  to  teach  ef- 
fective skills  to  teenage  parents,  two  special 
programs  are  now  in  place. 

"TNT"— Teens  Networking  Together— 
provides  sex  education  for  teenage  boys  and 
girls.  Because  young  people  learn  best  from 
each  other,  the  club  trains  a  group  of  teens 
to  talk  with  their  peers  about  such  topics  as 
drug  and  alcohol  abuse,  teen  sexuality  and 
suicide  prevention.  This  program  teaches 
young  people  the  facts  of  life  up  front  in- 
stead of  forcing  kids  to  learn  from  the 
streets.  "TNT"  has  been  highly  effective 
and  won  an  honor  award  for  program  excel- 
lence from  BCA. 

Another  program  for  teen  parents  is 
"STEPS"— Showing  Teens  Effective  Parent- 
ing Skills.  This  program  homes  in  on  the 
self-esteem  of  mothers,  child  development, 
life  plans,  education  and  career  develop- 
ment, and  household  management. 
"STEPS"  is  offered  at  four  club  locations. 

The  Milwaukee  Club  also  offers  special 
programs  and  services  In  the  areas  of  child 
abuse  prevention,  nutrition,  mental  health, 
and  drug  and  alcohol  education.  In  addition, 
Milwaukee  was  a  pilot  site  for  the  develop- 
ment of  BCAs  "Smart  Moves"  initiative. 


We  are  now  on  our  way  home.  Visibility  is 
10  miles  as  we  begin  our  descent  into  Minne- 
apolis/St Paul.  Please  fasten  your  seatbelts 
and  obser  'e  the  no  smoking  sign. 

I  have  >  xtended  the  flaps,  our  gear  is 
down  and  ve  are  cleared  to  land  on  the 
main  east- west  runway.  Ladies  and  gentle- 
men. Flight  091  has  touched  down  and  you 
can  hear  the  roar  of  the  engines  reversing 
thrust.  Please  remain  seated  until  we  taxi  to 
the  gate. 

I  hope  you  have  enjoyed  this  fantasy 
flight  to  eight  of  the  best-run  clubs  in  the 
country.  But  there  are  literally  hundreds  of 
clubs  that  do  a  top-flight  job  of  providing 
quality  services  to  disadvantaged  boys  and 
girls.  Everyone  in  thi:>  room  today  can  be 
counted  among  those  who  run  a  first-rate 
operation.  That's  «iiy  you're  charter 
growth  partners— Sor.iething  special  in  your 
communities. 

Before  I  relinquish  my  role  as  your  flight 
captain,  let  me  conclude  by  repeating  a 
saying  well-known  in  the  aviation  industry: 
The  most  important  wings  on  an  aircraft 
are  the  wings  worn  by  the  pilot. 

We  can  say  the  same  thing  about  Boys  & 
Girls  Clubs:  A  clubhouse  is  only  as  good  as 
the  people  who  run  its  operation.  Each  and 
every  one  of  you  earns  your  wings  every 
day. 

Thank  you.« 


HONORING  WISCONSIN 
ENTREPRENEURS 

•  Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  draw  the  attention  of  all  my 
colleagues  to  the  fact  that  the  spirit  of 
entrepreneurship  is  alive  and  well  in 
my  home  State  of  Wisconsin. 

On  June  22,  the  winners  of  the  1989 
Wisconsin  Entrepreneur  of  the  Year 
Awards  will  be  honored  for  their 
signal  achievements  in  promoting  the 
economic  well-being  of  the  Wisconsin 
community. 

The  men  and  women  who  will  be  re- 
ceiving this  award— Fred  G.  Koermer 
of  Primex,  Inc.;  Thomas  F.  and  Judy 
D.  Pyle,  both  of  Rayovac  Corp.;  Na- 
thaniel A.  Zelazo  of  Astronautics  Corp. 
of  America;  Charles  Lescrenier  and 
Peggy  Lescrenier.  both  of  Gammex 
Inc.  and  related  businesses;  and  Paul 
A.  Frederick  of  Frederick  &  Co.,  Inc.— 
have  one  thing  in  common:  They  be- 
lieve in  the  power  of  free  enterprise  to 
make  their  community  a  better  place. 

And  they  have,  each  in  his  or  her 
own  way,  improved  the  lives  of  their 
fellow  citizens.  From  batteries  and 
flashlights  to  clocks  and  laser  patient- 
positioning  systems,  the  life  work  of 
these  entrepreneurs  has  succeeded  in 
earning  our  gratitude  and  respect. 

Mr.  President,  I  join  all  Wisconsin- 
ites  in  honoring  the  achievement  of 
these  men  and  women,  and  also  to 
honor  the  bright  and  talented  workers 
in  their  companies  who  made  that 
achievement  possible.  I  ask  that  a 
recent  article  about  these  winners  that 
appeared  in  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel 
be  included  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 


[From  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel.  May  24. 
1989) 

State  Entrepreneurs  Merit  Honors 
(By  Larry  Engel) 
Owners  and  operators  of  four  manufactur- 
ing companies  have  been  selected  as  this 
year's  top  entrepreneurs  in  Wisconsin. 

The  winners  of  the  1989  Wisconsin  Entre- 
preneur of  the  Year  award  were  chosen 
from  a  field  of  97  nominees  in  an  annual 
program  sponsored  by  the  Arthur  Young  ac- 
counting and  consulting  firm  and  Inc.  maga- 
zine. 

A  voluntary  panel  of  nine  Wisconsin  busi- 
ness leaders  chose  the  winners  in  four  cate- 
gories. 

The  judges  also  decided  that  a  Milwaukee 
venture  capitalist  should  rtceive  a  special 
award  for  his  contributions  to  entrepreneur- 
ism. 

The  winners,  who  will  be  honored  at  a 
June  22  dinner  in  the  Milwaukee  Athletic 
Club,  are: 

Fred  G.  Koermer,  president  of  Primex. 
Inc.,  a  Lake  Geneva  manufacturer  of  clock 
movements.  The  15-year-old  company  em- 
ploys more  than  350  people  and  has  annual 
sales  of  more  than  $30  million.  Koermer  is 
the  "competitive  entrepreneur  award" 
winner. 

Thomas  P.  and  Judy  D.  Pyle,  owners  and 
officers  of  Rayovac  Corp.,  a  Madison-based 
manufacturer  of  batteries  and  flashlights. 
The  Pyles  were  chosen  as  the  "marketing 
entrepreneur  award"  winners.  Rayovac  em- 
ploys about  2,000  people  and  has  annual 
sales  of  more  than  $200  million. 

Nathaniel  A.  Zelazo,  founder  and  chief  ex- 
ecutive officer  of  Astronautics  Corp.  of 
America,  a  Milwaukee-based  manufacturer 
of  electro-mechanical  aircraft  instruments. 
The  30-year-old  company  employs  more 
than  5.000  people  and  has  annual  sales  of 
more  than  $300  million.  Zelazo  is  the  'high 
technology  entrepreneur  award"  winner. 

Charles  and  Peggy  Lescrenier.  owners  and 
officers  of  a  group  of  companies  which  In- 
clude Gammex  Inc..  a  Wauwatoss-based 
manufacturer  of  laser  patlent-posltlonlng 
systems.  The  Lescrenier  companies  employ 
more  than  100  people  and  have  annual  sales 
of  more  than  $10  million.  The  couple  were 
chosen  as  winners  of  the  "entrepreneurs 
entrepreneur  award." 

Paul  A.  Frederick,  chairman  and  president 
of  Pfderick  &  Co.  Inc.,  Milwaukee,  a  securi- 
ties brokerage  and  venture  capital  firm  that 
employes  22  people.  Frederick  will  receive 
the  "entrpreneurlal  spirit  award. "  a  special 
award  for  contributions  to  entrepreneurlsm. 
The  quality  of  the  nominees  for  this 
year's  Wisconsin  Entrepreneur  of  the  Year 
awards  was  exceptional,  according  to  Ralph 
E.  Ells,  director  of  entrepreneurial  services 
at  the  Milwaukee  office  of  Arthur  Young. 

This  is  the  fourth  year  of  the  program, 
which  was  created  by  Arthur  Young's  Mil- 
waukee office  to  honor  owners  and  manag- 
ers of  closely  held,  innovative  and  growing 
companies  and  individuals  who  encourage 
and  support  entrepreneurs. 

The  program  has  grown  to  an  annual  na- 
tional event  involving  45  Arthur  Young  of- 
fices across  the  United  States  and  co-spon- 
sored by  Inc.  magazine. 

This  year,  the  program  will  culminate 
with  a  November  conference  in  Palm  Beach. 
Fla..  where  the  winners  from  Wisconsin  and 
other  states  and  regions  will  be  Inducted 
Into  the  Institute  of  American  Entrepre- 
neurs. For  the  first  time,  a  national  Entre- 
preneur of  the  Year  will  be  chosen  and  will 
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be  the  subject  of  a  cover  story  in  Inc.  maga- 
zine's January  1990  issue. 

"The  judges  had  a  real  tough  choice  this 
year."  Ells  said.  "There  probably  were  15  or 
16  nominees  that  could  have  won.  in  my 
opinion." 

Through  a  screening  process,  this  year's 
107  nominees  were  reduced  to  about  25  who 
received  final  consideration  by  the  judges  at 
a  three-hour  meeting  to  select  the  winners. 
The  judges  were  a  voluntary  group  of  nine 
Wisconsin  business  leaders. 

"I  was  impressed  by  the  number  of  excel- 
lent candidates."  said  one  of  the  judges.  Mi- 
chael D.  Dunham  chairman  of  the  Council 
of  Small  Business  Executives. 

Another  judge,  John  D.  Roethle.  presi- 
dent of  the  Independent  Business  Associa- 
tion of  Wisconsin,  said  "the  quality  and 
depth"  of  the  candidates  was  outstanding. 

All  four  of  this  year's  winners  have  built 
growing  businesses,  Roethle  noted.  "Their 
companies  all  are  past  the  survival  stage." 
Dunham  added. 

In  choosing  Koermer,  the  judges  noted 
he:  founded  a  high-growth  business;  com- 
peted successfully  in  a  marlcet  held  by  the 
Japanese:  sought  innovation  in  manufactur- 
ing: emphasized  marketing:  has  aggressive 
plans  for  future  growth:  and  built  a  solid 
management  team. 

Koermer  left  his  job  as  president  of  Borg 
Instruments  Inc.,  Delavan,  in  1980  to 
become  head  of  Primex,  a  company  he  had 
helped  his  wife,  Karen,  start  as  a  mail  order 
biisiness  in  1971.  The  business  initially  in- 
volved distribution  of  clock  movements  to 
hobbyists. 

When  quartz  technology  became  avail- 
able, the  US  market  was  monopolized  by 
the  Japanese.  Koermer  was  able  to  bite  a 
55%  chunk  out  of  that  market  with  the  help 
of  an  experienced  management  team,  good 
sourcing  and  the  discovery  of  a  new  robotics 
technology  that  automated  his  manufactur- 
ing process  and  enabled  him  to  reduce  costs. 
The  new  technology  was  acquired  from  a 
German  company  with  which  Koermer  op- 
erates a  joint  venture. 

In  1987,  Koermer  acquired  the  John  L. 
Chaney  Instrument  Co.,  Lake  Geneva,  a 
manufacturer  of  thermometers  and  weather 
instruments. 

The  Pyles  impressed  judges  by:  taking  the 
risk  of  leaving  promising  careers  with  large 
companies  to  ouy  and  manage  Rayovac. 
which  had  been  suffering  heavy  losses  in  a 
competitive  marketplace:  innovative  and  ag- 
gressive use  of  marketing:  using  acquisitions 
to  help  Rayovac  grow;  and  saving  many  jobs 
in  Wisconsin. 

Thomas  Pyle  acquired  partial  ownership 
of  Rayovac  through  a  leveraged  buyout  in 
1982  and  consolidated  ownership  through  a 
second  LBO  in  1987.  Judy  Pyle  joined  the 
firm  in  1983  and  initiated  a  marketing  strat- 
egy that  gave  Rayovac's  products  and  pack- 
aging a  new  look.  The  number  of  retail  out- 
lets offering  Rayovac  products  was  in- 
creased from  15,000  to  45,000. 

Rayovac  also  developed,  manufactured 
and  introduced  four  new  lines  of  flashlights. 

The  judges  noted  that  Zelazo:  founded  a 
high-growth  business  and  has  continued  to 
take  risks  by  investing  in  research  and  de- 
velopment: is  a  leader  in  innovation  and 
technology:  cooperates  with  universal  tech- 
nical resources:  makes  acquisitions  and  con- 
tinues to  pursue  growth:  and  has  a  solid 
management  team  that  includes  his  sister 
and  his  son. 

Zelazo  quit  his  job  with  an  avionics  com- 
pany to  form  Astronautics  in  1969. 

Astronautics  has  made  advancements  in 
super    computers,    super   conductivity    and 


magnetic  refrigeration,  aerospace  guidance 
systems,  cockpit  instrumentation  and  com- 
munications electronics  equipment. 

The  company  employs  many  engineering 
and  science  graduates  of  Wisconsin  universi- 
ties and  colleges,  and  Zelazo  has  helped  As- 
tronautics employes  who  wanted  to  leave 
the  company  to  start  their  own  businesses. 

Astronautics  recently  tripled  its  size  and 
expanded  its  capabilities  by  acquiring  Kear- 
fott  Guidance  &  Navigation  Corp. 

Charles  Lescrenier  founded  Gammex  in 
1969  when  he  developed  a  procedure  that 
aligns  cancer  patients  through  the  applica- 
tion of  lasers  for  more  effective  radiology 
treatment.  Later,  he  purchased  Radiation 
Measurements  Inc.,  which  designs  and  man- 
ufactures quality-control  tools  in  radiology. 
Today,  he  has  three  different  businesses  in 
California,  one  in  North  Carolina,  one  in 
New  York,  one  in  England  and  eight  in  Wis- 
consin. 

Peggy  Lescrenier's  sales  management, 
marketing  and  other  skills  have  helped 
Gammex  grow  and  earn  awards  for  export- 
ing. 

The  judges  noted  the  Lescreniers  are 
active  in  promoting  and  supporting  entre- 
preneurism,  innovation  and  small  business- 
es. Charles'  activities  include  being  a  mentor 
to  other  entrepreneurs.  He  has  contributed 
financially  to  small  businesses  through  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  and  Medical  College 
of  Wisconsin. 

Frederick  won  the  recognition  of  judges 
by  "his  persistent  efforts  to  promote  and 
fund  entrepreneurism  in  Wisconsin.  His  ef- 
forts have  included;  raising  money  to  take 
small  businesses  public;  finding  investors  for 
and  investing  in  young  companies:  finding 
seed  money  for  many  companies;  participat- 
ing in  the  financing  of  leveraged  buyouts. 
He  is  a  director  and  program  chairman  of 
the  Wisconsin  Venture  Network  and  is  co- 
chairman  of  1989  Wisconsin  Venture  Fair. 

"While  Wisconsin  is  sometimes  said  to 
have  fewer  new  business  formations  than 
some  other  states.  I  think  we  could  match 
anyone  in  the  quality  of  new  business  for- 
mations." Roethle  said.  "And  we  may  equal 
anyone  in  the  number  of  healthy,  growing 
companies." 

Wisconsin,  with  its  central  location,  excel- 
lent technical  school  system,  large  supply  of 
skilled  labor  and  of  toolmakers,  subcontrac- 
tors and  suppliers,  is  becoming  a  strong  en- 
trepreneurial state.  Roethle  said.  "I  think 
all  the  judges  were  saying  this  is  becoming 
an  exciting  place  to  be,"  he  said. 

Ells  said  Wisconsin  "fares  very  well"  with 
other  states  in  the  number  of  nominations 
for  the  Entrepreneur  of  the  Year  award. 

Dunham  said  Ells  and  others  at  Arthur 
Young  deserve  credit  for  their  work  on  the 
program.  "I  feel  very  good  about  the  quality 
of  the  discussion,  evaluation  and  back- 
ground material  the  judges  had."  he  said. 

The  judges,  in  addition  to  Dunham  and 
Roethle,  were;  James  E.  Burgess,  chairman 
of  the  Greater  Madison  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce: Sara  Burr,  small  business  ombuds- 
man for  the  Wisconsin  Department  of  De- 
velopment: Roger  L.  Pitzsimonds,  chairman 
of  Wisconsin  Manufacturers  &  Commerce: 
William  Gleeson,  director  of  Marquette  Uni- 
versity's Center  for  the  Study  of  Entrepre- 
neurship;  Bruno  J.  Mauer,  secretary  of  the 
Wisconsin  Department  of  Development; 
Mowry  Smith,  co-founder  of  the  Wisconsin 
Venture  Network;  and  Robert  B.  Spath. 
president  of  the  Milwaukee  Innovation 
Center  Inc.* 


NATIONAL  SOCCER  HALL  OF 
FAME  WEEK  IN  ONEONTA,  NY 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr,  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  inform  my  colleagues 
that  this  afternoon,  in  Oneonta,  NY,  a 
ground-breaking  ceremony  was  held  to 
officially  dedicate  the  new  National 
Soccer  Hall  of  Fame  site.  This  61-acre 
site  will  be  a  truly  national  center  for 
soccer  and  its  establishment  is  right- 
fully being  greeted  with  excitement 
and  celebration. 

In  fact,  since  this  past  Saturday,  the 
city  of  Oneonta  has  been  commemo- 
rating "National  Soccer  Hall  of  Fame 
Week  1989"  through  seminars,  clinics, 
soccer  matches,  and  other  events. 
While  a  New  York  State  Boys  Under 
16  Select  Invitational  Championship 
was  held,  the  New  York  City  Men's 
Over  45  Team  challenged  the  German- 
Hungarian  Club  of  Philadelphia  in  an 
"old  timers  match."  If  I  may,  I 
humbly  note  that  the  New  York  team 
won  with  a  score  of  7-0. 

Certainly  a  highlight  of  the  week's 
activities  was  the  Budweiser  Hall  of 
Fame  Game— a  professional,  interna- 
tional soccer  exhibition  which  made 
its  debut  in  1988  and  is  quickly  becom- 
ing an  institution. 

But,  today's  ground-breaking  of  the 
new  Wright  National  Soccer  Campus, 
in  honor  of  Oneonta's  W.  Clyde 
Wright  Family,  truly  culminates  the 
week's  events.  This  new  site  will  house 
eight  outdoor  and  two  indoor  fields,  a 
museum,  medical  facilities,  training 
sites,  housing  facilities  for  visiting 
players,  and  a  new  stadium.  Of  course, 
this  national  soccer  center  will  attract 
world  class  teams  and  benefit  soccer 
players  both  young  and  old. 

Mr.  President,  the  new  National 
Soccer  Hall  of  Fame  site  will  have  an 
enormous  positive  impact  on  the  sport 
of  soccer  throughout  the  State.  I  con- 
gratulate Oneonta  on  the  week's  fes- 
tivities in  honor  of  National  Soccer 
Hall  of  Fame  Week  1989  and  particu- 
larly on  the  inauguration  of  a  soccer 
center  which  will  benefit  and  please 
both  players  and  fans  alike.9 


TOWN  OF  PITTSFORD'S  200TH 
ANNIVERSARY 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO,  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  commemorate  the  200th  anni- 
versary of  the  town  of  Pittsford,  a  his- 
torical event  of  great  significance 
which  I  am  proud  to  announce. 

Pittsford  played  an  important  role  in 
American  history.  Founded  by  veter- 
ans of  the  Revolutionary  War,  its  citi- 
zens faithfully  served  their  country  in 
the  War  of  1812.  the  Civil  War.  World 
Wars  I  and  II.  the  Korean  War.  and 
the  Vietnam  war.  Later.  Pittsford 
became  a  thriving  economic  center  on 
the  Erie  Canal,  a  heritage  its  citizens 
maintain  through  private  and  govern- 
ment initiatives  such  as  the  Pittsford 
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Village  development  and  Lock  62/Car- 
tersville  trail  parks. 

In  addition,  Pittsford  is  prominent 
in  New  York  history.  The  first  perma- 
nent settlement  and  organized  town  of 
Monroe  County,  it  was  home  to  the 
area's  first  doctor,  lawyer,  school,  li- 
brary, post  office,  and  newspaper. 
Today  it  is  a  growing  community  of 
23,000  and  is  nationally  known  for  its 
outstanding  educational  system,  an 
achievement  the  first  supervisor  of 
Pittsford,  Silas  Nye,  would  be  proud 
of. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  honored  to  rep- 
resent such  patriotic  New  Yorkers.  By 
celebrating  our  national  heritage,  they 
reaffirm  America's  democratic  past 
and  set  an  example  all  Americans 
should  follow.  I  congratulate  them  on 
their  efforts  and  wish  them  the  best  of 
luck.« 


VIOLENCE  IN  THE  MEDIA 

•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  a  pastoral 
letter  recently  issued  by  the  Chris- 
tian/Jewish leadership  in  Rhode 
Island  on  the  subject  of  violence  in  the 
media. 

I  know  that  my  colleagues  share  my 
concern  about  the  influence  that  such 
violence  in  the  media  has  on  our  chil- 
dren and  I  am  sure  that  they  will  join 
me  in  applauding  the  efforts  of  the 
Rhode  Island  Christian/Jewish  leader- 
ship. 

I  ask  that  the  text  of  the  pastoral 
letter  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 
The  letter  follows: 
Violence  and  Sexual  Violence  in  the 
Media 
To:  Members  of  the  several  religious  com- 
munities of  the  Greater  Rhode  Island 
area. 
Prom:   Concerned  leaders  of  the  religious 
communities. 
Over  the  last  two  years  a  task  force  repre- 
senting   the    Roman    Catholic    Diocese    of 
Providence,  the  Rhode  Island  State  Council 
of  Churches,  the  Rhode  Island  Association 
of   Evangelical   Churches,   and   the   Rhode 
Island  Board  of  Rabbis  has  studied  the  topic 
•Violence    and    Sexual    Violence    in    the 
Media."  The  purpose  has  been  to  determine 
an  appropriate  response  which  the  Chris- 
tian and  Jewish  communities  should  make 
to  the  increase  of  violence  and  sexual  vio- 
lence, particularly  toward  women  and  chil- 
dren, which  is  occurring,  especially  in  our 
local  area.  We  believe  that  the  depiction  of 
violence  and  sexual  violence  in  the  media, 
particularly  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it 
appear  normal  behavior,  is  deplorable.  Any 
representation  of  action  which  demeans  or 
exploits  or  makes  one  person  subject  to  an- 
other cannot  be  tolerated  by  a  civilized  soci- 
ety. 

We  believe  that  repeated  exposure  to  such 
violence,  whatever  the  source,  is  having  a 
profound  negative  effect  on  children,  young 
people  and  adults.  We  recognize  that  consid- 
erable responsibility  rests  with  parents  as  to 
what  is  seen  and  heard.  It  is  imperative  that 
all  of  us  become  sensitive  to  the  dangers  in- 
volved and  that  we  identify  and  limit  harm- 


ful items,  especially  as  they  are  reflected  in 
television,  home  videos  and  the  print  media. 
In  addition  to  the  responsibility  which 
needs  to  be  exercised  in  each  home,  we  also 
believe  that  the  media  leaders  and  our  gov- 
ernment officials  have  an  attendant  respon- 
sibility to  help  safeguard  the  values  which 
affirm  human  decency  and  integrity.  The 
media  certainly  has  an  enormous  power  to 
influence  as  well  as  to  entertain,  and  its 
proper  public  use  should  be  protected.  To 
that  end.  the  task  force  has  had  initial 
meetings  with  the  general  managers  of 
channels  6,  10  and  12.  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al, and  other  knowledgeable  individuals  to 
discuss  these  concerns.  Each  meeting  has 
produced  open  and  frank  conversation  with 
agreement  that  this  is  a  proper  area  of  in- 
volvement for  the  religious  communities  of 
our  state,  and  assurance  of  cooperation  with 
such  efforts.  This  coming  week,  the  task 
force  has  called  a  press  conference  to  make 
public  the  concerns  expressed  in  this  letter 
and  the  determination  of  the  religious  lead- 
ers to  respond  to  them. 

The  making  of  statements  and  the  hold- 
ing of  press  conferences,  however,  has  a  lim- 
ited value.  If  we  are  truly  concerned  there  is 
more  that  we  must  do. 

We  invite  you.  the  members  of  our  parish- 
es and  congregations,  to  find  opportunities 
to  talk  about  that  which  is  coming  into  your 
home  through  television.  We  urge  you  to 
use  classes  and  discussion  groups  within 
your  parishes  and  congregations  to  share  to- 
gether our  concern  and  how  you  feel  indi- 
vidual families  can  address  the  issues.  Mate- 
rials to  help  you  think  through  this  matter, 
with  suggested  actions  to  take,  are  available 
in  diocesan  and  denominational  offices  and 
at  the  Rhode  Island  State  Council  of 
Churches.  It  is  important  that  these  discus- 
sions include  young  people. 

In  the  near  future  we  plan  to  hold  a  state- 
wide conference  that  will  address  the  issue 
of  increasing  sexual  violence  upon  people  of 
all  ages.  We  will  invite  other  concerned 
groups  and  organizations  to  join  with  us, 
and  we  seek  to  draw  support  from  our  na- 
tional religious  bodies,  as  well. 

We  do  not  call  for  censorship.  We  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  we  live  in  a  pluralistic  so- 
ciety and  we  recognize,  too.  the  rights  of 
others  to  live  and  believe  in  different  ways. 
We  do  not  see  the  issues  of  sexual  violence, 
however,   as   just   a   religious   or  sectarian 
issue.   We  believe   it   is  a  menace   that   is 
having  a  serious  detrimental  effect  upon  our 
society.  We  urge  you  to  give  this  matter  se- 
rious and  prayerful  thought. 
We  ask  God's  peace  upon  each  of  you. 
Rabbi  George  Astrachan.  President,  RI 
Board    of    Rabbis;    Rev.    Richard    C. 
Brown,  Executive  Minister.  RI  State 
Council  of  Churches:  Rev.  Donald  H. 
Crosby,  Executive  Minister,  American 
Baptist  Churches  of  RI:  Rev.  Timothy 
Ferguson,  Representative,  Council  of 
Orthodox  Churches  of  RI:  Rev.  Roy  L. 
Fralin,        District        Superintendent. 
United  Methodist  Church:  Most  Rev. 
Louis    E.    Gelineau,    Bishop,    Roman 
Catholic  Diocese  of  Providence:  Rev. 
David  Hackmann.  District  Dean.  Evan- 
gelical Lutheran  Church  in  America: 
Rev.    H.    Daehler   Hayes,   Conference 
Minister.    RI   Conference/U.C.C:    Rt. 
Rev.  George  N.  Hunt.  Bishop,  Episco- 
pal Diocese  of  RI:  Rev.  James  Lock- 
hart.      Representative.      Presbyterian 
Church  (U.S.A.):  Mr.  Milton  E.  Noble. 
Director.  RI  Association  of  Evangelical 
Churches.* 


COOPERATIVE  EXTENSION  75TH 
ANNIVERSARY 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  cosponsor  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 47,  a  joint  resolution  honoring 
the  75th  anniversary  of  the  coopera- 
tive extension  system  in  the  United 
States. 

As  a  resident  of  New  York,  I  can  tes- 
tify to  the  impact  this  system  has  had 
on  my  State.  For  example,  the  Cornell 
University  cooperative  extension 
system  helps  distribute  important,  re- 
search-based knowledge  to  adults  and 
youth  throughout  my  State's  57  coun- 
ties. This  enables  individuals  and  fami- 
lies to  solve  community  problems,  de- 
velop leadership  skills,  and  improve 
their  lives.  I  believe  making  the  public 
aware  of  the  positive  impact  extension 
services  have  on  communities  across 
America  will  enable  more  individuals 
to  take  advantage  of  this  excellent  re- 
source. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  support  of  this  legislation.* 


ORDER  FOR  TOMORROW 

RECESS  UNTIL  9:30  A.M. 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  9:30  a.m.  on 
Wednesday,  June  7;  and  that  following 
the  time  for  the  two  leaders,  there  be 
a  period  for  morning  business  not  to 
extend  beyond  10:45  a.m.  with  Sena- 
tors permitted  to  speak  therein  for  up 
to  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

RESUME  CONSIDERATION  OF  H.R.  2072 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  12 
noon  tomorrow,  the  Senate  resume 
consideration  of  H.R.  2072,  the  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

RECESS  SUBJECT  TO  CALL 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
further  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at 
10:45  a.m.  on  tomorrow,  Wednesday, 
June  7,  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  Chair  and  that 
when  the  Senate  reconvenes,  it  resume 
consideration  of  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriations bill,  H.R.  2072. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SEQUENTIAL  REFERRAL  OF 
NOMINATION 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  as  if 
in  executive  session,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  at  such  time  as  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  reports  the  nomina- 
tion of  J.  Michael  Farren  to  be  Under 
Secretary  for  International  Trade  at 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  the 
nomination  be  sequentially  referred  to 
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the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing, 
and  Urban  Affairs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  PRESIDENT 
PRO  TEMPORE  TO  APPOINT  A 
COMMITTEE  PERTAINING  TO 
THE  VISIT  TO  THE  CONGRESS 
BY  THE  PRIME  MINISTER  OP 
THE  ISLAMIC  REPUBUC  OP 
PAKISTAN 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  be  authorized  to  ap- 
point a  conunittee  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate  to  join  with  a  like  committee 
on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives to  escort  Her  Excellency  Moh- 
trama  Benazir  Bhutto,  the  Prime  Min- 
ister of  the  Islamic  Republic  of  Paki- 
stan, into  the  House  Chamber  for  the 
joint  meeting  to  be  held  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  June  7,  1989. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  TOMORROW  AT 
9:30  A.M. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  distinguished  acting  Republican 
leader  has  no  further  business,  and  if 
no  other  Senator  is  now  seeking  recog- 
nition, I  now  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  under 
the  previous  order  until  9:30  a.m.  to- 
morrow. Wednesday,  June  7,  1989. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  9:08  p.m.,  recessed  until  to- 
morrow, Wednesday,  June  7,  1989,  at 
9:30  a.m. 


UMI 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  June  6,  1989: 

DEPARTMEMT  OF  STATE 

SHIRLEY  TEMPLE  BLACK.  OF  CAUPORNIA.  TO  BE 
AMBASSADOR  EXTRAORDINARY  AND  PLENIPOTENTI 
AHY  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA  TO  THE 
CZECHOSLOVAK  SOCIALIST  REPUBLIC 

RICHARD  WOOD  BOEHM.  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  CO 
LUMBIA.  A  CAREER  MEMBER  OF  THE  SENIOR  FOR 
EIGN  SERVICE.  CLASS  OP  MINISTER  COUNSELOR.  TO 
BE  AMBASSADOR  EXTRAORDINARY  AND  PLENIPO 
TENTIARY  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES  OP  AMERICA  TO 
THE  SULTANATE  OP  OMAN.  TO  WHICH  POSITION  HE 
WAS  APPOINTED  DURING  THE  RECESS  OF  THE 
SENATE  PROM  OCTOBER  22.  19M.  TO  JANUARY  3.  1989 

MORRIS  DEMPSON  BUSBY.  OF  VIRGINIA.  A  CAREER 
MEMBER  OP  THE  SENIOR  FOREIGN  SERVICE.  CLASS 
OF  MINISTER  COUNSELOR.  FOR  THE  RANK  OF  AM 
BASSADOR  IN  HIS  CAPACITY  AS  COORDINATOR  FOR 
COUNTERTERRORI8M. 

MICHAEL  USSERY.  OF  VIRGINIA.  TO  BE  AMBASSA 
DOR  EXTRAORDINARY  AND  PLENIPOTENTIARY  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  OP  AMERICA  TO  THE  KINGDOM 
OP  MOROCCO.  TO  WHICH  POSITION  HE  WAS  AP 
POINTED  DURING  THE  RECESS  OF  THE  SENATE 
PROM  OCTOBER  22,  ISM.  TO  JANUARY  3.  1989 

C  HOWARD  WILKINS.  JR  .  OP  KANSAS.  TO  BE  AM 
BASSADOR  EXTRAORDINARY  AND  PLENIPOTENTIA 
RY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA  TO  THE 
KINGDOM  OP  THE  NETHERLANDS 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

EDDIE  F  BROWN.  OP  ARIZONA.  TO  BE  AN  ASSIST 
ANT  SECRETARY  OP  THE  INTERIOR.  VICE  ROSS  O 
SWIMMER   RESIGNED 

CONSTANCE  BASTINE  HARRIMAN.  OF  MARYLAND. 
TO  BE  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  FOR  PISH  AND  WILD 
UPE.  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR.  VICE  BECKY 
NORTON  DUNLOP.  RESIGNED 


DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 

ROCKWELL  ANTHONY  SCHNABEL.  OP  CALIFORNIA 
TO    BE    UNDER    SECRETARY     OF    COMMERCE     FOR 
TRAVEL  AND  TOURISM.  VICE  CHARLES  E    COBB.  JR 
RESIGNED 

DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION 

KATE  LEADER  MOORE.  OP  THE  DISTRICT  OF  CO 
LUMBIA.  TO  BE  AN  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  OF 
TRANSPORTATION   VICE  JANET  HALE  RESIGNED 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

D  ALLAN  BROMLEY.  OP  CONNECTICUT.  TO  BE  UI 
RECTOR  OF  THE  OFFICE  OF  SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOI, 
OGY  POLICY   VICE  WILLIAM  R  GRAHAM.  RESIGNED 

FEDERAL  TRADE  COMMISSION 

DEBORAH  KAYE  OWEN  OF  MARYLAND.  TO  BE  A 
FEDERAL  TRADE  COMMISSIONER  FOR  THE  UNEX 
PI  RE!  1  ERM  OF  SEVEN  YEARS  PROM  SEPTEMBER  26 
1987   VICE  MAROOT  E  MACHOL.  RESIGNED 

DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION 

THOMAS  D  LARSON.  OP  PENNSYLVANIA.  TO  BE  AD 
MINISTRATOR  OP  THE  FEDERAL  HIGHWAY  ADMINIS 
TRATION.  VICE  ROBERT  EARL  PARRIS.  RESIGNED 

ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION  AGENCY 

TIMOTHY  B  ATKESON.  OF  PENNSYLVANIA.  TO  BE 
AN  ASSISTANT  ADMINISTRATOR  OF  THE  ENVIRON 
MENTAL  PROTECTION  AGENCY.  VICE  JENNIFER  JOY 
MANSON   RESIGNED 

DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

EDWARD  C  STRINGER.  OF  MINNFSOTA  TO  BE  GEN 
ERAL  COUNSEL.  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION  VICE 
WENDELL  L  WILLKIE  II.  RESIGNED 

IN  THE  COAST  GUARD 

THE  FOIXOWING  PERMANENT  CHIEF  WARRANT  OF 
FICERS.  Wl  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  COAST  GUARD 
TO  BE  PERMANENT  CHIEF  WARRANT  OFFICERS.  W2 


CYRUS  J  SCOTT 
DANIEL  P  HUFFMAN 
JOHN  W  SCOTT  JR 
JAMES  C  HAZLEY 
RICHARD  D  SOUCY 
FRANK  KONYA 
JOHN  P  HARRIS.  JR 
THOMAS  M   VEASEY 
DAVID  W  JENSEN 
DOUGLAS  F  WAGNER 
MICHAEL  G   BLOOM 
STEVEN  J   DUQUETTE 
MICHAEL  T  POSTER 
JOSEPH  M   GALE 
CHRIS  A  NETTLES 
GEORGE  WILLIAMS  JR 
TIMOTHY  P  RYAN 
ROBERT  W   HALSTEAD 
CHARLES  P  MCLAUGHLIN 

III 
WILLIAM  M    ALLEN 
LAWRENCE  M   HIBBARD 
RANDY  S  SALENSKl 
LORNE  M  SMITH 
MICHAEL  R  DARLING 
CHARLES  G   YOUNG 
BOBBY  J   ALLEN 
PATRICK  J   MCGILLVRAY 
JOHN  B  WELDEN  HI 
HENRY  G  FENDERS  HI 
PETER  G  SCHULZE 
CLYDE  H   LEWIS 
MICHAEL  H   FLAHERTY 
HENRY  W  WALLNER 
GORDON  E  NETHKIN 
BRUCE  A  FROEHLICH 
ORAL  E  BRIDGES.  JR 
CONNIE  H   BAILEY.  JR 
STETSON  P  ELLIOTT 
THOMAS  R   RUSSELL 
PAULWATKINS 
MANOLITO  R  CRUZ 
RICHARD  E  HOFFMAN 
MALCOLM  L  EDWARDS 
CECIL  R   HOLLAND 
WARREN  J   GAUDREAU 

JR 
FRANCIS  S  PARENT 
ROBERT  E  ASHTON 
DANA  H  JENSEN 
JEFFREY  KITTS 
RICHARD  L  BATES 
MICHAEL  E  SHOUL 
DOUGLAS  S  COOPER 
JOHN  C  SENN 
JAMES  M   HENSON 
RICHARD  R  GRANADO 
ROBERT  J   BUSHELL 
MICHAEL  B 

WITHERSPOON 
DENIS  A  SCOTTRON 
JAMES  G  DEMERS 
STEVEN  R  TRICE 
RICHARD  M  CLAY 
EDWARD  S  ALLEN 
MAX  CHANDLER 


JOE  B  LINDSEY 
FRANK  E  LIBBY 
JOHN  G    MCNAMARA   JR 
MARK  A    HERNANDEZ 
JOHN  W   HOWE 
GARY  O  KOONS 
RICARDO  R  MANGAHAS 
JOHN  CLARK.  JR 
ROBERT  J  GOERL 
CRAIG  W   HARRIS 
RONALD  W   MUTTER 
JOHN  H  TERRY.  JR 
CRAIG  M  SANDY 
LARRY  S   KACHELE  JR 
PATRICK  M   MAGUIRE 
WILLIAM  D  PAPPAS 
BRETT  T  WATANABE 
ELLEN  M  TERRILL 
CHARLES  F  STULICK 
DENNIS  S  MCCLURE 
WILLIAM  P  GERMAIN 
DAVID  E  PETERS 
JESUS  MESA 
STEPHEN  E  MAXWELL 
LEIFE  LOMELAND 
DONALD  W    B   RENPRO 
EDWARD  L  WEISS 
ROBERT  R   EDWARDS.  JR 
MICHAEL  A  JENDROSSEK 
STEPHEN  A   HALL 
JON  F  RltNAAS 
ANDREW  A   LITKE 
JOHN  L  HOLLIS 
BARRY  D  LICHTMAN 
MARK  R   HAZEN 
ROBERT  L  VESSEY 
JOHN  H   ROGERS,  JR 
JAN  S  BURROUGHS 
HAROLD  E  CONSTANTINE 

JR 
KEITH  A   MACKENZIE 
CHRISTOPHER  D 

BREWTON 
CLYDE  D  MUNSON 
JOHN  P  JOHNSON 
ARLYN  F  HOOVLER  II 
JOHN  F  REDDICK 
JERRY  W  SISSON 
KENNETH  T  WOLVERTON 
DANIEL  E  LUBECKI 
SCOTT  D  HOTSINPILLER 
CHARLES  W   KNIGHT 
PATRICK  J  CALPIN 
DAVID  W   LUNT 
CARL  S  CANTRELL 
ABRAHAM  L  BOUGHNER 
JAMES  H  SIMMONS 
RUSSELL  W  SHELDON 
VIRGILIO  E  MABALAY 
JARVEY  W   BROWN.  JR 
STEPHEN  W  SWETT 
JAMES  J  GRIFFIN 
DOUGLAS  W  SANPORD 
KEITH  J   PHILI,IPS 
ANTHONY  P  PANUNTO 
FRANK  E  JANES 


DWIGHTD  BYRD 
NICANOR  C  RUIZ 
MICHAEL  E  CULLIMORE 
RICHARD  S  ANTHONY 
GERALD  J.  WALSH 
RICHARD  T  KISER 
EDWARD  W   WILLIAMS  III 
ROBERT  L  PACHECO 
DEANA  M   MCCRACKEN 


June  6,  1989 

ROGER  D  MASON 
EDWARD  S  DUNLAP 
GEORGE  E  LEE.  JR. 
WILLIAM  S.  MORRIS 
PETER  B  TOWNSEND 
BRUCE  R  PIRTH 
MICHAEL  E  CANTATORE 
THOMAS  P  HARIHAN  III 
ANDREW  N   ILLOBRE 


THE  FOLLOWING  PERMANENT  CHIEF  WARRANT  OP 
FICER.  W2.  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  COAST  GUARD  TO 
BE  PERMANENT  CHIEF  WARRANT  OFFICERS.  W3: 


WILLIAM  G  WHITEHOUSE 
WILLIAM  C  MILLER  JR 
WILLIAM  W   MCNEIL 
DAVID  VINCENT 
WALTER  T  CONKLIN 
ARTHUR  B  MILLER 
JOSEPH  H   HUBBARD 
RICKY  D  PIPER 
DONALD  G  GARDNER 
JAMES  R   ROBERTS 
JOHN  R   YUNKER 
WILLIAM  COURT  II 
RICHARD  D  LALIBERTY 
KENNETH  N  GIBBS  JR 
TOMAS  M   DUMLAO 
CARL  A   LITKE 
ALBERT  O  SIMMONS 
DEAN  R  KESSLER.  JR 
RICHARD  M   ROSS 
LAYMON  K  TOWERY 
RICHARD  T  PINK 
ROBERT  W  STEINER 
ROBERT  J   HARKO 
DONALD  T  HALL 
DANTE  O   HEBERT 
CHRISTOPHER  E  JEWELL 
GERALD  E  SIEBERT 
PATRICK  C  KENNY 
RICHARD  A  TABOR 
RAYMOND  H  DOLAN 
DALE  E  COLBURN 
JEROME  J    WALKER 
EDWARD  W  WILSON  III 
ALEX  AVERIN 
DANIEL  J   KING 
RONALD  H   ARMSTRONG 
KENNETH  N    BRANDAL 
WILBUR  F  GEBING 
RICARDO  K  DECLARO 
DAVID  C  EBENHOEH 
ROBERT  J  W  DULD 
JOE  B   MCCOLLUM 
DAVID  J   MCDERMOTT 
BARRY  M   OODDARD 
HERMAN  WEAVER 
LARRY  R   FI.ETCHER 


RAYMOND  KGOBLE 
ANTHONY  R.  STADIE 
DARRYL  UMLAND 
KENNETH  E.  DERRICK.  JR 
DENNIS  P  ST  JOHN 
MICHAEl  G.  MCNAUGHT 
JOHN  A.  ABERLE  JR 
JOHN  D  SWAPP 
ANTHONY  J  SMIGELSKI. 

JR 
WILLIAM  H  BURT 
MICHAEL  G   PRIES 
JOHN  M   WASHBURN 
ROBERT  F  SALMON 
GARY  A.  MASSEY 
LAWRENCE  ROUNDS 
DONALD  J  JOINER 

BRENTON  S  MICHAELS 
PATRICK  S  HILL 
BARRY  S  GAUDETTE 
CHARLES  W  TAYLOR 
VINCENT  J   BEKKEN 
MICHAEL  P  EMCH 
RALPH  J   HANSEN.  JR 
ROBERT  W  SIOOINS 
JOHN  T  PRILL 
JERRY  I   CORONEL 
STEWART  A  LINK 
STEPHEN  J  MILOBAR 
TROY  B  SOWERS.  JR 
JOSEPH  R   HOWARD 
JAMES  S  LODGE 
KEITH  D  KOCH 
JOHN  J   HECKER 
JACK  T  DALE 
ROSS  D  JOHNSON 
RICHARD  R  REINHART  III 
LAWRENCE  P  DEMARCHI 
SAMUEL  K   LONG 
LARRY  K  SISSECK 
ERNESTO  P  VENTENILLA 
EDUARDO  G   MATIAS 
RUSSELL  E  FRENCH 
RAYMOND  J   LENIHAN 


THE  FOLLOWING  PERMANENT  CHIEF  WARRANT  OP 
FICERS  W3.  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  COAST  GUARD 
TO  BE  PERMANENT  CHIEF  WARRANT  OFFICERS  W4 


MICHAEL  A  SHAFER 
MICHAEL  L  SMELL 
EARLE  J   MADDEN  JR 
WALTER  W   MILLER 
WALCOTT  J   BECKER  JR 
GEORGE  A   DANIELS 
JOSEPH  S  BEDNAREK  JR 
LEE  W   DEAN 
LUTHER  D  DAVIS 


JEFFREY  L  FREEMAN 
ALLAN  H  SPENCE 
HARVEY  W   HICKS 
RICHARD  F  VIERA 
JAMES  A  WARMAN.JR 
DOUGLAS  E  GREGG 
BRYAN  J   NORMAN 
MURRAY  S.  PLENN 


THE  FOLLOWING  RESERVE  OI-TICER  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  COAST  GUARD  TO  BE  A  PERMANENT 
COMMISSIONED  OFFICER  IN  THE  GRADE  OF  LIEU 
TENANT 

LUCILLE  T  LALIBERTE 


WITHDRAWAL 

Executive  nominations  withdrawn 
by  the  President  from  further  Senate 
consideration,  June  6.  1989: 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 


RICHARD  WOOD  BOEHM.  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OP  CO 
LUMBIA.  A  CAREER  MEMBER  OF  THE  SENIOR  FOR 
EIGN  SERVICE.  CLASS  OF  MINISTER-COUNSELOR.  TO 
BE  AMBASSADOR  EXTRAORDINARY  AND  PLENIPO 
TENTIARY  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES  OP  AMERICA  TO 
THE  SULTANATE  OF  OMAN.  WHICH  WAS  SENT  TO  THE 
SEINATE  ON  JANUARY  3.  1989. 


MICHAEL  USSERY 
BASSADOR  EXTRAI 
RY  OF  THE  UNITE 
KINGDOM  OF  MOR 
SENATE  ON  JANUAI 


MASON 
3  DUNLAP 
■:  LEE.  JR. 
3  MORRIS 
rOWNSEND 
FIRTH 

E  CANTATORE 
'  HARIHAN  III 
y   ILLOBRE 
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MICHAEL  USSERY.  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA.  TO  BE  AM 
BASSADOR  EXTRAORDINARY  AND  PLENIPOTENTIA- 
RY OP  THE  UNFTED  STATES  OF  AMERICA  TO  THE 
KINGDOM  OF  MOROCCO.  WHICH  WAS  SENT  TO  THE 
SENATE  ON  JANUARY  3.  1989. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

BECKY  NORTON  DUNLOP.  OF  VIRGINIA.  TO  BE  AS 
SISTANT  SECRETARY  FOR  PISH  AND  WILDLIFE.  DE 
PARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR.  VICE  WILLIAM  P 
HORN.  RESIGNED.  WHICH  WAS  SENT  TO  THE  SENATE 
ON  JANUARY  3.  1989 


FEDERAL  TRADE  COMMISSION 


MARGOT  E  MACHOL.  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUM- 
BIA. TO  BE  A  FEDERAL  TRADE  COMMISSIONER  FOR 
THE  TERM  OF  1  YEARS  FROM  SEPTEMBER  26  1987. 
VICE  PATRICIA  PRICE  BAILEY.  RESIGNED  WHICH 
WAS  SENT  TO  THE  SENATE  JANUARY  3    1989 


IF  WARRANT  OP 
S  COAST  GUARD 
OFFICERS   W4 


='ICER  OF  THE 
E  A  PERMANENT 
IRADE   OF    LIEU 


withdrawn 
ther  Senate 


3ISTRICT  OF  CO 
IE  SENIOR  FOR 
COUNSELOR.  TO 
'  AND  PLENIPO 
OF  AMERICA  TO 
AS  SENT  TO  THE 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


June  6.  1989 


June  6,  1989 


WE  MUST  PREPARE  TODAY  FOR 
THE  WORK  FORCE  NEEDS  OF 
THE  21ST  CENTURY 


HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  6,  1989 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  4.  I  in- 
troduced H.R.  2235.  the  Work  Force  2000 
Employment  Readiness  Act  of  1989.  The 
intent  of  this  t>ill  is  to  create  a  more  competi- 
tive and  diverse  work  force  and  to  increase 
the  productivity  of  Amencan  labor  in  the  21st 
century  by  estat}lishing  an  adequate  employ- 
nr>ent  data  base,  enhancing  administrative  pro- 
cedures, and  facilitating  educational  progress. 
This  bill  was  introduced  with  the  full  aware- 
ness ttut  in  Vhe  year  2000,  the  majority  of  the 
new  entrants  into  the  labor  force  will  be 
women,  minorities,  and  immigrants.  These 
populations,  long  the  victims  of  discrimination 
in  its  various  forms,  must  be  prepared  now  to 
meet  ttiis  country's  work  force  needs  in  the 
next  1 1  years  arxl  t>eyond. 

Prof.  Vijaya  L.  Melnick,  Ph.D,  a  well-respect- 
ed professor  of  biology  and  director  of  the 
Center  for  Applied  Research  and  Urban  Policy 
at  ttie  University  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
recently  delivered  a  keynote  address  at  the 
regional  conference  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  Affirmative  Action,  In  tier  address,  she 
succinctly  stated  tf>e  demographic  realities 
which  currently  confront  us.  and  delineated 
the  kirKl  of  investment  whk:h  we  must  make 
today  to  prepare  ttie  needed  scientists,  engi- 
neers, artd  ottiers  which  our  future  economy 
will  require  to  maintain  its  status  in  the  world. 

I  would  like  to  insert  Dr.  Melnick's  statement 
into  ttie  Record,  and  I  urge  all  Members  who 
are  corfcemed  about  ttie  future  of  this  Nation 
to  take  heed  to  her  eloquent,  yet  sobering 
words.  A  copy  of  Dr.  Melnick's  address  fol- 
lows: 

America  in  the  21st  Century  and  the 

Demographic  Imperative 
(Address  by  Vijaya  L.  Melnick.  Ph.D.) 

Today  we  stand  in  the  twilight  of  the  20th 
Century  and  at  the  threshold  of  the  21st 
Century.  It  is  a  crucial  time  for  taking  stock 
and  to  prepare  for  the  future.  How  we  do  it 
will  decide  what  we  want  for  this  nation  and 
where  its  place  will  l>e  among  the  world 
community  of  nations. 

A  numl>er  of  reports  have  already  ap- 
peared, projecting  the  future  and  predicting 
a  range  of  consequences,  depending  upon 
how  we  respond  to  the  winds  of  change  that 
are  sweeping  this  nation. 

Scholars  and  crystal  gazers  alike  warn  us 
that  if  we,  as  a  nation,  do  not  want  to  com- 
mence our  "ride  into  the  sunset,"  along  with 
that  of  the  20th  century,  then  we  have  some 
serious  thinking  and  work  ahead  of  us.  Fun- 
damental change  is  required  in  the  way  we 
look  at  ourselves,  in  the  way  we  plan  to 
compete  in  the  new  economy,  in  the  way  we 
plan  to  preserve  and  invest  in  our  resources. 


most  significantly  and  relevant  to  this  dis- 
cussion, in  our  most  valuable  asset— the 
human  capital. 

The  global  leadership,  power  and  prosper- 
ity that  America  has  enjoyed  in  the  past 
and  hopes  to  continue  into  the  future  will 
largely  depend  upon  how  successful  we  are 
in  reordering  our  national  investment  strat- 
egies and  priorities.  National  security  is 
indeed  a  high  priority— but  how  we  assure 
that  will  depend  upon  the  way  we  decide 
what  the  major  ingredients  are  that  contrib- 
ute to  make  a  nation  secure.  One  thing  we 
do  know— we  will  not  get  there  by  being  the 
best  "defended"  slum  on  earth. 

America  has  an  enviable  position  among 
the  great  nations  of  the  world— it  stands 
almost  alone  in  that  it  cannot  be  defined  in 
terms  of  religion,  race,  language,  ethnic 
origin  or  ancestry.  Instead  we  define  our- 
selves by  the  vision,  that  is  spoken  of  as,  the 
"American  Dream".  A  dream  that  welcomes 
all  who  share  its  ideals  to  participate  and  to 
prosper. 

We  must  treasure  that  ideal.  We  know 
that  for  many  that  dream  is  not  yet  a  reali- 
ty. We  must  therefore  strive  for  opportuni- 
ties to  make  it  possible  for  all.  We  must 
hold  this  nation  to  its  promise  and  to  its 
destiny. 

It  is  against  this  backdrop  that  I  wish  to 
examine  the  demographic  imperative  in 
America's  role  in  the  21st  century. 

The  United  States  has  been  experiencing 
profound  demographic  and  economic 
changes  over  the  last  two  decades. 

As  the  baby  boom  generation  reached  ma- 
turity more  women  entered  the  work  force. 
During  the  same  time  there  was  a  large 
influx  of  immigrants  into  the  United 
States— most  of  them  from  Latin  American 
and  South  East  Asian  countries.  During  this 
time,  we  experienced  an  increase  in  foreign 
trade,  followed  by  a  large  trade  deficit.  We 
saw  more  and  more  foreign  manufactured 
goods  entering  the  U.S.  triggering  in  turn, 
the  demise  of  industries  at  home  that  man- 
ufactured similar  goods. 

Computers  became  common  place  and  au- 
tomation changed  employment  patterns. 
New  jobs  required  higher  skills  and  educa- 
tional qualifications.  More  than  ever,  we 
t)ecame  part  of  the  global  economy. 
Changes  occurring  on  far  away  shores  had  a 
direct  effect  on  the  American  wage  earner. 

These  changes  are  so  profound  that  they 
have  begun  to  assert,  and  will  continue  to 
have,  an  ever  increasing  effect  on  the  politi- 
cal, social  and  economic  future  of  this  coun- 
try including  its  very  survival. 

Let  us  examine,  in  some  detail,  the 
changes  in  the  demographic  trends  and 
what  it  means  to  our  future. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  II  white  men 
constituted  almost  two  thirds  of  the  labor 
force.  They  comprised  over  one  half  of  the 
lalwr  force  up  until  the  early  1980's.  Beyond 
the  obvious  advantage  accrued  to  them  by 
their  overwhelming  numbers  in  the  work 
force,  white  men  also  had  the  greatest  free- 
dom to  pursue  educational  and  job  opportu- 
nities during  the  post-war  era. 

Latest  available  statistics  show  that  in 
1985  the  latmr  force  was  comprised  of  the 
following:  47  percent,  U.S.  born  white  male; 


36  percent,  U.S.  Irom  white  female;  5  per- 
cent. U.S.  born  nonwhite  male;  5  percent. 
U.S.  born  nonwhite  female;  4  percent,  immi- 
grant male:  and  3  percent,  immigrant 
female. 

But  if  we  look  at  new  entrants  to  the 
labor  force  between  1985-2000,  we  find  that 
is  projected  to  be:  15  percent.  U.S.  bom 
white  male;  42  percent.  U.S.  born  white 
female;  7  percent.  U.S.  bom  nonwhite  male; 
13  percent.  U.S.  bom  nonwhite  female;  13 
percent,  immigrant  male;  and  10  percent, 
immigrant  female. 

These  demographic  changes  indicate  that 
the  new  workers  entering  the  work  force  be- 
tween now  and  the  year  2000  will  be  very 
different  from  those  reflected  in  today's 
work  force. 

In  other  words,  this  means  that  women, 
nonwhites  and  immigrants  will  make  up 
more  than  Ve  of  the  new  entrants  to  the 
work  force  between  now  and  the  year  2000. 
Today  they  make  up  only  half  of  the  work 
force. 

According  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics, job  growth  is  projected  to  occur  in  sec- 
tors that  require  specific  skills.  The  modern 
technological  society  and  the  work  place 
need  people  with  solid  reading  and  math  ca- 
pabilities. Fastest  job  growth  is  in  high  skill 
occupations— most  of  these  jobs  being  in  the 
service  sectors. 

The  Labor  Department  has  devised  a 
method  for  measuring  on  a  scale  of  1  to  6 
the  levels  of  reading,  writing  and  vocabulary 
needed  to  perform  a  wide  range  of  jobs.  The 
Hudson  Institute,  a  conservative  think  tank, 
matched  the  new  jobs  that  the  economy  will 
create  against  these  scales.  They  found  that 
new  workers  with  limited  verbal  and  writing 
skills  (Levels  1  and  2)  will  be  able  to  com- 
pete for  less  than  40%  of  the  new  jobs. 

Most  new  jobs  will  require  solid  reading 
and  writing  skills.  In  retail  sales  for  exam- 
ple, the  employees  will  have  to  write  up 
orders,  compute  price  lists  and  read  cata- 
logs. But  only  22%  of  the  new  workers,  it  is 
estimated,  will  be  able  to  function  at  this 
level. 

Level  4  and  above,  will  require  more  than 
a  high  school  education,  ability  to  read  jour- 
nals/manuals, write  reports  and  understand 
specialized  terminology.  Examples  range 
from  nursing  to  management  jobs.  Only  5% 
of  new  employees  will  be  able  to  do  this. 

The  most  challenging  task  before  us  is  to 
appropriately  educate  and  train  the  young 
work  force  entrants.  To  meet  future  de- 
mands, current  workers  would  also  have  to 
be  retrained.  Estimates  are  that  in  the  next 
12  years,  21  million  new  workers,  and  30  mil- 
lion current  workers,  would  have  to  be 
trained  or  retrained. 

Coupled  with  this  is  the  decline  of  the 
number  of  21  to  25  year  olds.  Larger  propor- 
tions of  the  new  workers  will  be  immigrants 
and  minorities  who  currently  have  less  edu- 
cation and  fewer  skills.  Very  few.  among 
these  groups,  currently  hold  jobs  in  the 
growth  industries.  For  example,  in  1986 
there  were  less  than  10%  Black  and  Hispan- 
ic natural  scientists.  Between  now  and  the 
year  2000  the  percent  change  in  demand  for 
this  area,  according  to  the  Hudson  Institute, 
will  be  46%. 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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Most  minority  workers  are  stuck  in  occu- 
pations with  no  growth,  or  those  projected 
to  disappear,  e.g.  assemblers,  machine  oper- 
ators, laborers  etc. 

Let  us  look  at  this  in  another  way.  A  child 
bom  in  1981  will  be  a  college  freshman  in 
the  year  2000.  The  question  we  have  to  ask 
is,  will  these  children  be  ready  for  college? 
What  do  we  know  about  these  children?  We 
know  that:  1  in  4  live  in  poverty;  1  in  8  has  a 
physical/emotional  handicap;  1  in  12  does 
not  speak  much  English  and  that  propor- 
tion might  get  higher;  1  in  2  will  spend  at 
least  part  of  their  life  in  a  one  parent  home; 
1  in  3  is  Black.  Hispanic,  Asian  or  native 
American;  and  only  1  in  3  is  a  white  non 
Hispanic  male. 

People  over  the  age  of  85  constitute  the 
fastest  growing  group  of  Americans.  In  1900 
the  U.S.  had  8  children  for  every  elderly 
person,  today  it  is  down  to  two  to  one. 

A  society  that  has  8  children  per  elderly 
person  compared  to  2  children/elderly 
person  makes  a  big  difference,  especially  in 
how  the  tax  revenues  are  spent  for  its  edu- 
cational system  and  other  public  services. 
Remember,  older  people  vote  and  children 
don't. 

Minorities  constitute  the  majority  of 
school  enrollments  in  the  nations  25  largest 
cities. 

In  1988  the  overall  school  population  was 
about  30%  minority  and  70%  white.  By  the 
year  2020  the  most  conservative  estimate  is 
that  it  will  be  about  53%  white  and  47%  mi- 
nority. 

Let  us  now  focus  specifically  on  science 
and  engineering  since  most  of  the  projected 
"job  growth  areas"  will  demand  this  back- 
ground. Blacks  account  for  12%  of  the 
American  population  but  only  2%  of  all  em- 
ployed scientists  and  engineers  are  Black. 
They  earn  4%  of  the  Baccalaureates  and  1% 
of  the  Ph.D.s  in  science  and  engineering.  In 
1986,  for  example,  only  89  Blacks  who  are 
U.S.  citizens  eamed  the  Ph.D.  in  science  and 
14  in  engineering. 

Hispanics  comprise  9%  of  the  U.S.  popula- 
tion and  is  the  fastest  growing  minority 
group.  They  account  for  2%  of  all  employed 
scientiste  and  engineers.  They  hold  2%  of 
the  Bachelors  degrees  and  1%  of  the  Ph.D.s 
In  science  and  engineering. 

American  Indians  make  up  0.6%  of  the 
U.S.  population  and  0.7%  of  all  employed 
scientiste  and  engineers.  They  hold  0.3%  of 
all  Bachelors  degrees  and  0.16%  of  all 
Ph.D.s  in  science  and  engineering. 

Women  are  now  51%  of  the  total  U.S.  pop- 
ulation and  45%  of  the  nation's  work  force. 
They  comprise  11%  of  all  employed  scien- 
tiste and  engineers.  In  1986,  they  earned 
30%  of  all  bachelors  degrees  in  science  and 
engineering,  34%  of  the  Ph.D.s  in  life  sci- 
ences, 16%  of  the  Ph.D.s  in  physical  sciences 
and  7%  in  engineering. 

The  Federal  government  is  the  leader  in 
the  nation's  research  and  development  en- 
terprise. "The  Task  Force  on  Women,  Mi- 
norities and  the  Handicapped  in  Science  and 
Technology"  found  In  ite  report  of  1988 
that.  Federal  agencies  have  neither  recog- 
nized nor  begun  to  address  the  demographic 
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issues  that  will  affect  the  conduct  of  re- 
search and  development  in  the  21st  century. 
Until  now  the  role  of  minorities,  women  and 
people  with  disabilities  in  science  and  tech- 
nology has  been  widely  seen  only  as  an 
equity  issue,  not  as  the  key  to  future  nation- 
al security  and  economic  competitiveness. " 

The  task  force  found  that  only  one  Feder- 
al Agency,  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
which  represents  3%  of  the  1987  total  Fed- 
eral Research  and  Development  Budget  ($60 
Billion)  keeps  data  to  monitor  the  demo- 
graphic characteristics  of  those  who  receive 
ite  grante.  These  statistics  show  that  In 
1987,  93%  of  all  NSP  dollars  were  awarded 
to  men  and  6%  to  women.  It  also  showed 
that  88%  of  all  NSF  dollars  went  to  whites, 
0.7  to  Blacks,  0.8  to  Hispanics,  4%  to  Asian- 
Americans,  0.1%  to  American  Indians  and 
6%  to  others  (most  of  these  6%  are  probably 
white). 

In  a  report  on  success  of  Blacks  and  His- 
panics in  the  United  States  Graduate  and 
Professional  Education.  Thomas  (1986) 
pointed  out  that  a  major  reason  that  Blacks 
and  Hispanics  give  for  not  pursuing  higher 
education  is  lack  of  financial  support.  In  ad- 
dition, performance  on  standardized  teste, 
lower  college  grades,  institutional  recruit- 
ment practices,  and  improper  counselling 
also  have  an  impact  on  the  access  and  reten- 
tion of  minorities  in  graduate  and  profes- 
sional education.  When  participation  of  mi- 
norities in  science  and  engineering  disci- 
plines are  examined,  the  numbers  are  even 
more  dismal.  Berryman  (1985)  pointed  out 
that  at  the  Masters  degree  level  Blacks 
chose  quantitatively  based  majors  at  rough- 
ly %  of  the  national  average;  whites  and 
native  Americans  at  national  average;  His- 
panics at  about  Vs  and  Asian  Americans  at 
approximately  twice  the  national  average. 
This  correlates  with  the  data  that  approxi- 
mately 50%  of  the  Asian  Americans  earned 
their  Master's  degree  in  Engineering,  Blacks 
and  Hispanics  earned  most  of  their  Master's 
degrees  in  Social  Science  and  Psychology, 
and  native  Americans  in  Life  Sciences  or 
Psychology  (NSP  1988). 

At  the  doctoral  level  only  30%  of  the 
Ph.D.s  earned  by  U.S.  citizens  were  in  quan- 
titatively based  fields.  In  this  case,  whites 
earned  Ph.D.s  at  equal  the  national  average; 
Asian  Americans  at  twice  the  national  aver- 
age; Hispanics  and  Native  Americans  at  %. 
and  Blacks  'h  the  national  average. 

It  is  estimated  that  even  to  achieve  parity 
with  whites  (which  record  is  not  all  that 
good)  in  science,  the  percentage  of  Black 
doctorates  would  have  to  increase  tenfold. 

What  this  indicates  is  that  a  major  prob- 
lem confronting  the  nation,  and  more  acute- 
ly minorities,  is  that  most  of  the  graduate 
degrees  that  are  earned  are  in  disciplines 
that  are  related  to  "low  growth"  rather 
than  "high  growth"  industries. 

Let  us  now  examine  some  of  the  special 
concerns  that  pertain  to  women  entering 
the  work  force. 

Today  50%  of  all  married  women  with  in- 
fante are  in  the  work  force.  This  is  over  a 
100%  increase  since  1970. 

54%  of  all  married  women  with  children 
under  6  are  in  the  work  force.  An  increase 
of  over  80%  since  1970. 

In  1985.  68%  of  female  single  parents 
worked. 

Child  care  coste  now  consume  10%  of  the 
average  family's  income  and  20%  of  the  in- 
comes of  poor  families.  Estimated  annual 
child  care  expenditures  by  U.S.  families  are 
about  $11.5  billion. 

In  1995.  75%  of  all  children  will  have 
mothers  in  the  work  force.  4  out  of  5  chil- 
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dren,  between  the  ages  of  7  and  18  are  ex- 
pected to  have  working  mothers. 

Health  care  expenditures  are  projected  to 
triple  between  1986  and  the  year  2000  from 
an  average  of  $1.837/person  to  $5,557. 

An  estimated  38.8  million  Americans 
report  they  need  health  care  but  have  trou- 
ble obtaining  it.  For  almost  19  million  the 
barrier  to  access  is  financial. 


The  fastest  growing  population  without 
health  insurance  is  children  of  working  par- 
ente  with  employer  based  health  coverage. 

In  1985,  nearly  half  of  the  uninsured  chil- 
dren 18,  or  under,  lived  in  single  parent, 
usually  female  headed,  families. 

In  summary,  if  we  are  to  preserve  the 
competitive  edge  of  the  United  States  in  the 
world  economy,  we  must  take  major  steps  to 
improve  and  enhance  our  scientific  and 
technological  talent  pool.  Current  trends  in 
education  show  a  decline  of  majors  in  the 
quantitative  sciences.  All  labor  force  projec- 
tions Indicate  that  basic  knowledge  in  sci- 
ence and  mathematics  will  be  a  requirement 
for  the  work  force  of  tomorrow. 

Especially  acute  is  the  under  representa- 
tion of  women  and  minorities  in  science  and 
engineering.  In  light  of  the  demographic 
data  that  these  groups  will  account  for  ma- 
jority of  the  future  work  force,  it  is  impera- 
tive that  we  develop  national  strategies  to 
attract,  involve  and  develop  this  potential 
human  resource.  Encouraging  women  and 
minorities  to  participate  in  science  and  engi- 
neering can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  a 
matter  of  affirmative  action,  but  it  must  be 
seen  as  an  action  for  national  survival. 

White  males  are  a  rapidly  decreasing  pro- 
portion of  our  population  and  therefore 
cannot  shoulder  the  responsibilities  in  the 
work  force  to  the  degree  that  they  did  in 
the  past.  Women  and  minorities  must  be 
prepared  to  move  in  and  take  their  rightful 
place,  they  must  work  shoulder  to  shoulder, 
along  with  others,  to  keep  this  nation  flour- 
ishing and  in  the  forefront  of  world  econo- 
my. 

The  investment  we  make  in  our  children 
so  that  they  will  be  healthy,  well  educated 
and  motivated  to  become  the  leaders  of  to- 
morrow—is an  investment  that  this  nation 
cannot  afford  not  to  make. 

The  investment  in  developing  the  un- 
tapped minority  pool  so  that  they  can  fully 
contribute  towards  building  this  nation  Is  an 
investment  we  can  ill  afford  not  to  make. 

The  Investment  in  women  who  wiU 
become  a  major  sector  of  tomorrow's  work 
force  by  providing  them  with  needed  sup- 
port and  opportunities  to  become  full  part- 
ners In  tomorrow's  economy  Is  an  invest- 
ment which  has  no  viable  altemative. 

These  investmente  will  no  doubt  be 
costly— but  not  to  make  them  will  be  far 
costlier  for  the  nation  and  ite  citizens. 

The  problems  before  us  are  indeed  serious 
and  complex.  But  we  as  a  nation  have 
always  risen  to  the  occasion  when  national 
security  and  national  survival  are  at  stake. 
What  we  face  is  nothing  less. 

Taking  needed  action  Is  our  passport  into 
the  21st  century.  It  is  our  only  recourse  to 
preserve  our  strength,  creativity  and  leader- 
ship. Doing  that  will  prepare  us.  as  a  nation, 
to  take  on  the  challenges  that  lie  before  us 
and  carry  the  promise  of  the  American 
dream  into  the  21st  century. 
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CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
MRS.  MIYOKO  OMOTO 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

or  CAUPORNIA 
HI  THE  HO0SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  6,  1989 

Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  an  outstanding  individual  in  my 
community  who  truly  deserves  to  be  recog- 
nized for  her  dedication  and  service  to  the 
public.  May  18.  1989.  marked  the  end  of 
Miyoko  Ornoto's  32-year  career  as  a  State 
employee  and  it  is  indeed  an  franor  to  share 
with  you  and  my  colleagues  the  inspiring 
career  of  this  devoted  public  servant. 

Miyoko  has  spent  tt>e  entire  span  of  her 
career  serving  the  State  of  California.  For  24 
years,  excluding  a  10-year  leave  in  order  to 
stay  home  with  her  three  lovely  daughters. 
Miyoko  worked  for  the  Department  of  Employ- 
ment In  1971.  she  extended  her  expertise  by 
transfening  to  the  Office  of  State  Printing. 
wt)ere  she  enfianced  tfie  operation  of  that  de- 
partment until  the  date  of  her  retirement. 
Miyoko's  talents  arxj  ability  to  adapt  to  ttie 
changing  technok)gKal  environment  of  her  de- 
partment contrit)uted  to  the  success  and  work 
performance  of  the  entire  State  printing  office. 
Miyoko's  efforts  to  remain  at  the  forefront  of 
this  challenging  environment  are  commenda- 
t>le  arxJ  I  salute  her  accomplishments  and 
contributnns  to  State  service. 

Coupled  with  Miyoko's  devotion  to  public 
service,  is  her  dedication  to  serving  her  com- 
munity. Miyoko  has  spent  countless  hours  as 
a  volunteer  at  ttie  Asian  Community  Nursing 
Home  in  Sacramento  wtiere  she  has  toucfied 
the  lives  and  comforted  many  senior  citizens. 
I.  too,  have  been  tf>e  beneficiary  of  Miyoko's 
talents  for  she  has  served  as  a  talented  vol- 
unteer in  my  district  office.  Miyoko's  diligent 
volunteer  efforts  have  succeeded  in  making 
our  community  a  more  caring  place  and  have 
greatly  enfuinced  tt>e  quality  of  life  in  Sacra- 
mento. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Miyoko  Omoto  has  served  as 
an  exemplary  public  servant  and  I  commervj 
her  for  her  outstanding  contributions  to  the 
dty  of  Sacramento  and  ttie  State  of  California. 
I  ask  that  my  colleagues  join  me  in  saluting 
this  stellar  put>ik:  servant  and  extending  our 
t)est  wishes  to  Miyoko  on  her  retirement. 


EUGENE  GIERKA:  A  GENUINE 
AMERICAN  HERO 


HON.  GERALD  B.H.  SOLOMON 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  6,  1989 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wanted  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  ttus  House  an  act  of 
twroism  arxJ  cool  thinking  under  pressure  that 
resulted  recently  in  saving  the  lives  of  two 


Eugerte  Gierka  is  a  64-year-oM  retired  ma- 
chinist and  design  engineer  wtio  lives  in  the 
town  of  Saratoga  in  my  district  During  a 
heavy  rairwtorm,  he  heard  cries  from  two  cap- 
sized fishennen  on  fog-covered  Saratoga 
Lake.  Taking  time  only  to  throw  on  a  pair  of 
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slippers,  he  jumped  into  an  old  rowtx>at  and 
brought  the  two  men  to  safety,  saving  tfiem 
from  sure  death  from  hypothermia  and  drown- 
ing. 

Completely  heedless  of  his  own  safety, 
Gierka  did  not  rest  until  the  two  Albany  men 
were  safely  attended  in  Saratoga  Hospital.  His 
wife  had  to  bring  dry  clothes  to  him  at  the 
hospital.  But  the  entire  episode  is  well  cov- 
ered in  an  article  by  reporter  Lee  Coleman  of 
the  Schenectady  Gazette,  which  I  am  proud  to 
enter  in  today's  Congressional  Record. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  all  the  reports  of  man's 
inhumanity  to  his  fellow  man.  it  is  gratifying  to 
encounter  examples  of  such  noble  instincts  as 
a  willingness  to  risk  one's  own  life  to  save 
complete  strangers.  A  man  could  live  many 
years  before  defining  his  character  and  spirit 
in  one  twief  moment.  In  his  brief  moment, 
Eugene  Gierka  rose  to  the  occasion. 

George    W.    Duell.    Jr..    ar>d    Michael    F. 
LaGray.  both  of  Albany,  owe  their  lives  to 
Eugene  Gierka.  We  owe  Mr.  Gierka  our  admi- 
ration for  his  selfless  heroism.  Please  join  me 
in  saluting  a  genuine  American  hero.  Eugene 
Gierka  of  Saratoga.  NY. 
On  Rainy  Night— Man,  64,  Rows  to  Save 
Two  ON  Saratoga  Lake 
(By  Lee  Coleman) 

Saratoga.— Eugene  Gierka  of  Route  9P 
said  he  was  watching  the  television  series 
"War  and  Remembrance"  in  his  home  near 
Saratoga  Lake  Wednesday  night  when  he 
thought  he  was  getting  some  electrical  in- 
terference on  his  TV  set. 

"I  heard  a  little  noise. "  he  said.  Listening 
closer  he  realized  the  noise  was  not  coming 
from  the  television  but  from  outside.  His 
wife  of  44  years.  Helen,  went  to  the  door 
and  listened  and  told  him  she  could  hear 
two  voices  crying  for  help  out  on  the  lake. 

This  is  how  Gierka's  rescue  of  two  Albany 
men— whose  small  boat  had  overturned  in 
Saratoga  Lake  two  hours  earlier— started. 

"I  told  her  [his  wife]  to  call  the  troopers 
or  911,"  said  Gierka.  64.  He  then  grabbed 
his  l>edroom  slippers  and  headed  out  the 
door  toward  the  lake  and  a  old  rowl>oat  he 
had  purchased  for  $10  five  years  ago  so  "the 
kids"  could  use  it  for  fishing. 

Gierka's  home  is  located  on  the  lake  in 
the  Saratoga  County  town  of  Saratoga. 

He  said  he  grabbed  the  oars  and  a  flash- 
light on  his  way  to  what  he  descrit>ed  as 
"the  rusty  old  boat." 

"God  was  with  us,"  said  Gierka,  recalling 
his  successful  rescue  of  George  W.  Duell  Jr.. 
35,  and  Michael  F.  LaGray,  36. 

He  said  the  lake  was  extremely  calm  but 
the  rain  was  coming  down  hard  and  a  fog 
was  starting  to  drift  across  the  lake.  He 
yelled  to  the  men  to  keep  crying  out  so  he 
could  locate  them  by  sound  as  well  as  sight. 

After  rowing  for  15  minutes  he  reached 
the  men  whose  l)oat  had  been  overturned  by 
a  wave  from  a  large  motortK>at  aliout  7:30 
p.m.  The  All>any  men  were  on  the  lake  fish- 
ing. 

When  he  got  to  the  first  man  he  saw  that 
their  lx>at  was  capsized  but  part  of  it  was 
still  showing  above  the  water.  He  told  the 
"most  robust"  of  the  two  men  to  hang  onto 
Gierka's  lx>at  and  somehow  managed  to  get 
the  other  man  into  the  t>oat. 

He  said  he  knew  if  l)oth  men  were  pulled 
into  his  boat  it  would  probably  sink. 

As  he  rowed  for  shore  the  man  in  the  boat 
encouraged  his  friend  to  hang  onto  the 
boat,  which  he  did.  When  the  three  reached 
the  eastern  shore  of  the  lake  at  al)out  10:15 
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p.m.,  the  Stillwater  Ambulance  Squad  was 
there  and  squad  members  immediately 
started  to  treat  the  men  for  their  long  expo- 
sure to  the  approximately  50-degree  lake 
water. 

"They  were  both  shaking  like  crazy,"  he 
said. 

Gierka  got  Into  the  ambulance  with  the 
freezing  men.  He  said  the  rescue  personnel 
massaged  the  men's  legs  and  wrapped  them 
in  blankets  and  hot  packs.  Once  the  men 
reached  Saratoga  Hospital  they  were  admit- 
ted. l)oth  suffering  from  hypothermia. 
Gierka  said  he  was  told  one  man  had  a  tem- 
perature of  92  and  the  other  a  temperature 
of  95.  He  said  he  understood  an  89-degree 
body  temperature  can  be  fatal.  Normal  body 
temperature  is  98.6  degrees. 

Gierka  himself  was  drenched  by  the  rain 
during  his  rescue  mission.  He  said  his  wife 
brought  a  set  of  dry  clothing  to  him  at  the 
hospital.  He  said  he  did  not  think  he  even 
caught  a  cold  during  the  ordeal.  He  said  he 
didn't  think  twice  alK>ut  heading  onto  the 
dark  lake  to  search  for  the  men.  He  said  he 
did  it  out  of  "empathy  for  a  fellow  human 
being." 

Both  Duell  and  LaGray  were  released 
from  Saratoga  Hospital  yesterday. 

Gierka  is  a  retired  machinist  and  design 
engineer  who  worked  for  the  Norton  Com- 
pany in  Watervliet  until  he  retired  al>out  10 
years  ago.  He  said  he  has  lived  on  the  lake 
for  10  years.  He  added  the  home  he  built 
himself  on  the  shore  of  the  lake  Is  about  95 
percent  complete. 


IDAHO  COLLEGE  BASKETBALL 


UMI 


HON.  LARRY  E.  CRAIG 

or  IDAHO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  6,  1989 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  great  State  of 
Idaho  is  famous  for  many  things:  an  abun- 
dance of  natural  resources,  splendkj  scenery, 
worid  class  resorts  at  Sun  Valley  and  Coeur 
D'Alene.  and  the  Nation's  largest  potato  crop; 
just  to  name  a  few.  And  I  am  proud  to  add 
Idaho's  college  basketball  teams  to  this  con- 
tinually growing  list.  This  season,  four  of 
Idaho's  college  basketball  teams  participated 
in  national  playoff  competition. 

Heading  the  list  from  my  alma  mater,  are 
the  University  of  Idaho  Vandals.  The  Vandals 
earned  a  birth  to  the  64-team  NCAA  tourna- 
ment by  winning  the  Big  Sky  Conference 
Tournament.  The  youngest  division  I  head 
coach  in  America,  first-year  head  coach 
Kermit  Davis,  led  the  Vandals  to  a  final  record 
of  25-6.  Expect  many  nxxe  great  seasons 
from  the  University  of  Idaho  Vandals! 

The  Boise  State  University  Broncos  earned 
a  birth  to  the  Natranal  Invitatkwal  Tournament 
with  a  final  record  of  23-7.  Coached  by  Bobby 
Dye.  the  Broncos  were  runnersup  in  the  Big 
Sky  Conference  Tournament  This  merits  the 
third  straight  year  that  the  Broncos  have 
racked  up  at  least  22  wins. 

The  College  of  Idaho  was  again  invited  to 
ttie  NAIA  natkinal  playoffs,  finishing  in  the  top 
eight  in  the  Natkin  for  the  third  year  in  a  row. 
No  other  team  can  make  this  claim.  Coached 
by  Marty  Holly,  the  Coyotes  finished  the  year 
with  a  24-9  record. 

Last  but  certainly  not  least  the  College  of 
Southern  Idaho  earned  a  birth  in  the  junior 
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college  national  playoffs,  finishing  the  regular 
season  with  the  highest  rank  in  the  country. 
Head  coach  Fred  Trenkle  led  the  Eagles  to  a 
seventh-place  finish  in  the  tournament  and  a 
final  record  of  37-2. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  impressive  accomplish- 
ments by  Idaho's  college  basketball  teams  are 
just  a  few  of  the  many  things  about  which  the 
Gem  State  can  boast.  The  fine  educational  in- 
stitutions of  Idaho  and  their  respective  athletic 
programs  are  deserving  of  great  praise. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SHEILA  ANN  OLSEN 

HON.  RICHARD  H.  STALLINGS 

OF  IDAHO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  6,  1989 
Mr.  STALLINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  congratulate  Mrs. 
Sheila  Ann  Olsen  on  being  selected  to  receive 
the  National  Multiple  Sclerosis  Society's 
annual  Mother  of  the  Year  Award.  Continuing 
a  40-year  tradition,  the  award  will  be  present- 
ed to  Mrs.  Olsen  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  on  Friday,  June  23, 1989. 

Mrs.  Olsen  was  5  months'  pregnant  with  her 
fifth  child  when  she  was  diagnosed  with  multi- 
ple sclerosis.  She  and  her  husband,  the  late 
Dennis  Olsen,  had  five  more  children  after  her 
diagrrasis. 

Mrs.  Olsen  never  permitted  multiple  sclero- 
sis to  become  the  focus  of  her  life.  She  and 
her  husband  continued  to  raise  their  family 
and  to  be  active  in  their  church  and  communi- 
ty. And,  when  faced  with  her  husband's  tragic 
death,  Mrs.  Olsen  found  within  herself  the 
courage  and  the  resolve  to  continue  the  vital 
and  happy  family  unit  that  they  had  created. 

Mrs.  Olsen's  courage  is  an  in8piratk}n  and 
in  closing,  I  would  like  to  share  with  you  a 
small  portion  of  Memoirs  of  a  Multiple  Sclero- 
sis Mother  that  she  wrote  on  March  10,  1989: 
I  hope  that  the  things  I  can  no  longer  do 
for  the  children  are  more  than  compensated 
for  by  the  things  I  can.  I  can  direct,  encour- 
age, and  support  their  development.  I  can 
take  responsibility  for  my  own  feelings  of 
self-worth  and  well-being  so  I  am  not  an 
emotional  burden  on  them.  I  can  treat  the 
difficult  situations  I  sometimes  find  myself 
In   as    "adventures,"   so   the   children   will 
know  they  can  handle  the  unknown,  the  un- 
expected, or  the  undesirable.  I  can  reach 
out  In  service  to  others  and  teach  my  family 
to  do  the  same.  I  can  exemplify  by  dally 
living  that  regardless  of  times  of  difficulty 
or  discouragement,  the  thing  to  do  Is  keep 
going.  And  I  can.  by  my  very  example,  dem- 
onstrate the  belief  that  I  hold  In  my  heart 
of  hearts:  that  life,  regardless  of  Its  chal- 
lenges Is  good  *  •  •  that  the  problems  and 
challenges  which  life  brings  can  be  met  *  *  * 
that,  in  the  words  of  Orson  W.  Whitney: 
"No  pain  that  we  suffer,  no  trial  that  we  ex- 
perience Is  wasted.  It  ministers  to  our  educa- 
tion, to  the  development  of  such  qualities  as 
patience,  faith,  fortitude  and  humUlty.  All 
that  we  suffer  and  aU  that  we  endure,  espe- 
cially when  we  endure  It  patiently,  builds  up 
our  characters,  purifies  our  hearts,  expands 
our  souls,  and  makes  us  more  tender  and 
chariUble  •  •  •  is  through  sorrow  and  suf- 
fering, toll  and  tribulation,  that  we  gain  the 
education    that    we    come    here    to    ac- 
quire •  •  •" 
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BUSH  DISPLAYS  LEADERSHIP  IN 
EAST-"WEST  RELATIONS 

HON.  DOUG  BEREUTER 

OF  NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  €,  1989 
Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  scarcely  a 
week  ago  the  Washington  pundits  and  self-ap- 
pointed policy  experts  had  all  but  decided  that 
President  Bush  was  too  indecisive  and  un- 
imaginative to  compete  with  Mikhail  Gorba- 
chev, the  reigning  master  of  political  public  re- 
lations. That,  however,  was  last  week.  This 
week,  by  reason  of  a  virtuoso  perfomnance 
during  his  first  Presidential  visit  to  Western 
Europe,  George  Bush  is  being  lauded  as  a 
statesman  with  the  necessary  vision  and  skill 
to  lead  the  West  through  the  difficult  years 
ahead.  What  a  difference  a  week  makes. 

Last  week  was  indeed  George  Bush's  tri- 
umph, a  demonstration  of  what  a  seasoned 
statesman  can  accomplish.  Recall  that  our  re- 
lations with  the  West  Germans  appeared  to 
be  headed  for  crisis,  with  no  resolutwn  to  the 
Lance  II  modernization  in  sight.  Yet  in  a  few 
brief  days  the  President  reached  an  agree- 
ment that  satisfied  those  in  Bonn  who  oppose 
short-range  nuclear  modernization,  as  well  as 
those  in  Washington  and  London  who  are 
convinced  modernization  must  go  forward. 
West  German  Chancellor  Kohl,  who  had 
seemed  determined  to  confront  the  United 
States  over  a  modernized  Lance  missile 
system,  the  Lance  II,  has  happily  embraced 
the  Bush  formula.  British  Prime  Minister  Mar- 
garet Thatcher,  who  had  been  among  the 
most  staunchly  committed  to  rapid  short-range 
missile  modernization,  warmly  applauded  the 
Bush  compromise. 

Also,  in  his  Mainz  speech  the  President 
managed  to  focus  attention  on  the  real  nature 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  Explaining  that  "the  time 
is  right"  for  East  and  West  to  reconcile,  the 
President  called  for  the  Beriin  Wall  to  come 
down.  Rightly  calling  the  Wall  a  "monument  to 
the  failure  of  communism,"  he  reminded 
Westerners  of  the  harsh  realities  of  life  within 
the  Soviet  bloc.  Everyone  who  heard  the 
President  speak  remembered  that  even  during 
this  time  of  glasnost  and  perestroika,  those 
who  live  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  Beriin  Wall 
would  much  rather  live  in  tfie  West 

Most  important,  the  President  offered  a  truly 
innovative  conventional  force  reduction  pack- 
age. He  proposed  a  20-percent  cut  in  combat 
manpower,  a  15-percent  cut  in  aircraft  and 
helicopter  inventories,  and  an  accelerated 
timetable  for  reductions.  At  the  same  time,  ttie 
Soviets  would  be  forced  to  make  formidable 
reductions  in  their  conventional  forces.  The 
net  result  would  be  a  level  playing  field  where 
both  sides  had  substantially  smaller  forces. 

Mr.  Speaker,  by  introducing  his  package  of 
NATO  proposals,  George  Bush  accomplished 
one  additkjnal  significant  feat— he  stopped  the 
recent  tide  of  questions  concerning  the  value 
of  the  United  States  commitment  to  Western 
Europe.  The  President  understood  that  it  is 
most  diffrcult  for  democracies  to  join  together 
in  defensive  alliances.  In  most  cases  the  na- 
tions of  the  free  worid  are  just  too  independ- 
ent and  free  willed  to  conskler  joint  defense. 
NATO  is  special;  it  is  unique.  And,  if  NATO 
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were  to  fall  apart  for  superfrcial  political  rea- 
sons, it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  put 
back  together.  The  President  understood  the 
importance  of  NATO,  and  he  used  all  his  dip- 
lomatic skills  to  shore  up  this  vital  alliance.  His 
success  is  a  testament  to  his  leadership. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  editorial  from  the 
June  4,  1989,  editran  of  the  Omaha  Worid 
Herald  praises  the  Presklent  for  his  pertorm- 
ance  in  Europe.  Also,  following  is  an  article  on 
the  same  subject  by  Gerald  F.  Seib  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  of  June  2,  1989.  This  edi- 
torial and  article  are  commended  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues. 
[Prom  the  Omaha  World-Herald.  June  4. 
1989] 
A  Good  Week  for  the  President— Bush 
Displays  Leadership  in  East-West  Rela- 
tions 

President  Bush's  successful  diplomacy  In 
Europe  showed  the  world  that  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  continues  to 
play  an  important  role  In  East-West  rela- 
tions. It  also  demonstrated  that  the  new 
president  has  the  ability  to  be  an  effective 
spokesman  for  the  Free  World  in  dealings 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Bush  seized  the  Initiative  on  arms  control 
matters,  swept  aside  U.S.-German  disagree- 
ments over  short-range  nuclear  missiles  and 
gave  what  some  people  said  was  his  best 
speech  as  president. 

He  challenged  Soviet  President  Mikhail 
Gorbachev  to  make  the  deep  cuts  In 
Warsaw  Pact  forces  that  would  be  necessary 
to  achieve  parity  with  NATO  and  offered 
substantive  cuts  In  American  forces  as  part 
of  the  process. 

In  the  widely  praised  speech,  which  he  de- 
livered In  Mainz.  West  Germany,  Bush 
called  for  political  pluralism  In  Eastern 
Europe  and  the  restoration  of  a  European 
continent,  whole  and  free.  He  also  called  for 
the  Soviet  Union  to  join  with  the  Western 
democracies  In  an  effort  to  respond  to  envi- 
ronmental and  other  world  problems. 

Bush  thus  moved  beyond  his  administra- 
tion's period  of  foreign  policy  reassessment 
with  confidence  and  vision.  He  committed 
the  alliance  to  a  European  future  in  which 
both  sides  put  aside  the  military  confronU- 
tions  of  the  past  and  work  together  to  solve 
the  problems  of  today  and  tomorrow. 

West  German  Chancellor  Helmut  Kohl 
had  opposed  the  U.S.  policy  on  moderniza- 
tion of  short-range  NATO  missiles.  This  was 
the  latest  In  a  series  of  West  German  moves 
that  both  reflected  the  emergence  of  paci- 
fism In  some  German  circles  and  suggested 
that  Kohl  might  seek  a  more  Independent 
course  In  dealing  with  Gorbachev.  Bush  was 
able  to  create  a  mood  of  solidarity  between 
West  Germany  and  the  United  States  and 
to  provide  the  leadership  the  NATO  minis- 
ters have  come  to  expect  from  an  American 
president. 

Bush  also  paid  attention  to  the  special  re- 
lationship with  Margaret  Thatcher  and 
Britain,  begun  by  Ronald  Reagan.  Cordial 
talks  were  held  between  the  president  and 
the  prime  minister. 

The  NATO  alliance,  which  has  worked 
splendidly  In  a  defensive  role  for  40  years, 
now  can  look  confidently  ahead  to  a  role  In 
disarmament  negotiations.  In  a  possible 
trade-and-ald  outreach  to  Eastern  Europe 
and  In  a  role  as  a  potential  partner  with  the 
Soviet  Union  In  the  solution  of  global  prob- 
lems. It  was  a  good  week's  work  for  the 
president. 
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(Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  June  2, 
1989] 
Bush's  Initiatives  on  Arms  Cuts,  Political 
Chance  In   Europe  Lead  Some  to  Call 
Tkip  a  "Victory  Tour" 

(By  Gerald  F.  Seib) 
London.— Some   of   those   traveling   with 
President  Bush  in  Europe  have  started  call- 
ing  his   weeklong   trip   the   Bush   Victory 
Tour. 

That  joking  reference  is  an  overstatement. 
of  course,  but  it  reflects  an  underlying  reali- 
ty. On  his  maiden  presidential  voyage  to 
Europe.  Mr.  Bush  has  managed  to  blunt 
charges  that  he  is  too  timid  and  unimagina- 
tive in  dealing  with  the  Soviets,  and  he  has 
captured  for  now  the  diplomatic  initiative 
from  Soviet  leader  Mikhail  Gorbachev. 

That  represents  a  significant  switch  from 
just  two  weeks  ago.  Then.  White  House 
aides  were  privately  fuming  at  the  Soviets. 
Mr.  Bush  was  giving  a  series  of  foreign 
policy  speeches  widely  disparaged  as  unin- 
spiring, and  allies  were  openly  squabbling 
with  the  U.S. 

The  turnabout  is  attributable  to  a  variety 
of  factors:  reassuring  private  signals  from 
the  Soviets.  Mr.  Bush's  perseverance  in 
fashioning  a  tough  compromise  to  quiet  a 
spat  with  West  Germany  on  short-range  nu- 
clear arms  and  above  all.  his  decision  to 
offer  an  aggressive  new  proposal  to  negoti- 
ate cuts  in  conventional  arms. 

Mr.  Bush,  who  is  closing  out  his  trip  with 
talks  here,  also  burnished  his  image  by  fol- 
lowing up  his  arms-control  initiative  with  a 
political  initiative  aimed  at  ending  the  split 
between  Eastern  and  Western  Europe.  A 
speech  outlining  that  initiative  was  covered 
exhaustively  in  the  European  press  and  gen- 
erally was  greeted  positively  by  its  frequent- 
ly skeptical  analysts. 

Of  course,  the  improvement  in  Mr.  Bush's 
position  could  be  only  temporary.  He  hasn't 
entirely  dispelled  European  fears  that  he's 
Inherently  too  cautious.  Negotiations  with 
the  Soviets  on  his  conventional  arms  pro- 
posal promise  to  be  extremely  complicated 
and  difficult  to  conclude  within  the  one 
year  deadline  he  has  set.  And  the  compro- 
mise with  West  Germany  on  short-range  nu- 
clear arms  eases  the  wrangling  for  now  but 
isn't  likely  to  put  the  issue  to  rest. 

For  now.  though.  Mr.  Bush  appears  chip- 
per in  public,  and  aides  say  he  is  buoyant  in 
private. 

"You  know  and  I  know  that  some  voices 
were  raised  in  Congress  that  we  were  going 
to  slow."  Mr.  Bush  crowed  to  reporters  this 
week.  "But  we  knew  exactly  what  we  were 
doing  all  along." 

Mr.  Bush's  initiatives  seem  likely  to  calm 
both  liberals  and  conservatives  in  Washing- 
ton who  had  been  considering  ways  to  prod 
him  Into  being  more  aggressive  in  dealing 
with  the  Soviets.  And  the  warm  reviews  Mr. 
Bush  received  from  his  peers  at  a  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organization  summit  are 
likely  to  enhance  his  stature  in  Europe, 
where  there  had  been  widespread  fear  he 
would  be  only  a  tepid  leader  of  the  alliance. 

Le  Monde,  the  influential  French  daily. 
declared  on  its  front  page  that  Mr.  Bush 
had  prevailed  in  the  debate  with  West  Ger- 
many on  arms  talks.  And.  the  paper  said,  he 
"finally  created  the  event"  and  "managed  to 
steal  the  spotlight  form  Mr.  Gorbachev. " 

The  seeds  for  this  week's  turnabout  were 
sown  shortly  after  Mr.  Bush  t>ecame  presi- 
dent, administration  aides  said.  He  privately 
told  Secretary  of  State  James  Baker  and  a 
few  other  confidants  he  was  interested  in 
proposing  a  broad  plan  for  negotiating  con- 
ventional arms  cuts  with  the  Soviets. 
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That  inclination,  however,  became  entan- 
gled in  the  morass  of  "foreign  policy  re- 
views" that  Mr.  Bush  ordered.  The  reviews 
produced  reams  of  papers  and  policy  propos- 
als, but  some  top  Bush  aides  began  privately 
deriding  them  as  useless  exercises  that 
weren't  generating  interesting  ideas.  Mean- 
while. Mr.  Bush  told  aides  he  wanted  to  em- 
phasize caution  and  prudence  in  his  early 
statements  on  how  to  respond  to  Mr.  Gorba- 
chev's reforms  in  the  Soviet  Union— an  ad- 
monition that  produced  a  skeptical  tone  in 
his  first  policy  declarations. 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Bush's  idea  of  push- 
ing for  deep  conventional  arms  cuts  to  elimi- 
nate the  Warsaw  Pact's  big  edge  in  that 
area  was  overshadowed  by  the  spat  with 
West  Germany  over  short-range  nuclear 
arms.  West  German  Chancellor  Helmut 
Kohl,  bowing  to  domestic  pressure,  demand- 
ed quick  talks  with  the  Soviets  to  cut  short- 
range  missiles  and  artillery  shells.  The  U.S. 
resisted,  arguing  that  the  nuclear  arms  re- 
mained essential  to  offset  the  Soviet  side's 
conventional  superiority. 

It  began  to  appear  that  Mr.  Bush's  first 
NATO  summit  would  be  marred  both  by  the 
fight  with  the  West  Germans  and  by  allied 
restiveness  over  his  cautious  approach  to 
the  Soviets. 

That  picture  began  to  change  May  10. 
when  Mr.  Baker  visited  Mr.  Gorbachev  in 
Moscow.  The  Soviet  leader  outlined  to  the 
secretary  of  state  an  offer  on  cutting  con- 
ventional arms  that  seemed  to  indicate  the 
Soviets  were  serious  about  negotiating  the 
kind  of  deep  cuts  Mr.  Bush  wants.  Mr.  Gor- 
bachev said  his  proposal  would  be  formally 
proposed  the  next  day  at  East-West  army 
talks  in  Vienna,  administration  officials  say. 
Mr.  Baker  returned  to  Washington  and 
told  Mr.  Bush  that  the  Soviets  appeared  to 
be  serious  about  conventional  arms  cuts. 
Mr.  Bush  decided  to  plunge  ahead  with  an 
offer  of  his  own.  and  orders  went  out  to  the 
Pentagon  to  flesh  out  a  plan,  aides  say. 

But,  mysteriously,  the  Soviets  didn't  put 
their  offer  on  the  table  in  Vienna  as  prom- 
ised. Administration  aides  began  fuming  at 
the  Soviets,  thinking  they  had  been  double- 
crossed.  White  House  spokesman  Marlin 
Pitzwater  was  told  to  signal  publicly  that 
the  U.S.  thought  the  Soviets  weren't  match- 
ing words  with  deeds.  That  was  when  Mr. 
Fitzwater  made  his  widely  reported  asser- 
tion that  likened  Mr.  Gorbachev  to  a  "drug- 
store cowboy." 

At  a  meeting  with  top  national  security 
aides  at  his  vacation  home  in  Maine  the 
weekend  of  May  19,  Mr.  Bush  decided  to  go 
ahead  with  his  conventional  arms  proposal 
but  to  use  it  more  as  a  blunt  challenge  to 
Mr.  Gorbachev  than  as  a  conciliatory  ges- 
ture. 

On  May  23.  the  Soviets  finally  put  their 
promised  conventional  arms  proposal  on  the 
table.  Mr.  Bush  promptly  rewrote  personal- 
ly a  foreign  policy  speech  he  gave  at  the 
Coast  Guard  Academy  to  give  it  a  more  posi- 
tive tone  toward  the  Soviets.  And  when  he 
arrived  at  the  NATO  summit.  Mr.  Bush  im- 
mediately unveiled  his  conventional-arms 
proposal— which  both  the  allies  and  Soviet 
Foreign  Minister  Eduard  Shevardnadze 
warmly  welcomed. 

That  proposal  also  helped  defuse  the  fight 
with  West  Germany  over  short-range  mis- 
siles. Because  the  U.S.  proposal  held  out 
hope  of  a  speedy  resolution  to  conventional- 
arms  talks.  U.S.  officials  at  the  NATO 
summit  pressured  the  West  Germany  to 
agree  on  a  statement  saying  talks  on  short- 
range  nuclear  weapons  can  be  put  off  until 
a  conventional  arms  accord  is  negotiated 
and  is  being  carried  out. 
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BUDGET  SCISSORS 


HON.  LYNN  MARTIN 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  6,  1989 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
both  the  100th  and  101st  Congresses  I  have 
sponsored  House  legislation  to  enhance  the 
line-Item  rescission  authority  which  the  Budget 
Reform  Act  of  1974  grants  to  the  President. 
That  authority,  under  existing  rules,  is  for  all 
intent  and  purposes  meaningless. 

Late  last  month.  May  25,  the  New  York 
Times  printed  an  op-ed  which  Senator 
Gordon  Humphrey  and  I  authored  In  support 
of  enhanced  Presidential  rescission  authority.  I 
believe  that  the  article,  which  I  submit  (or  the 
Record,  clearly  sets  out  the  merits  of  our 
proposal. 

Budget  Scissors 
(By  Gordon  J.  Humphrey  and  Lynn  Martin) 

Washington —Even  though  Congress 
feels  burdened  by  the  Federal  deficit,  it  has 
been  unwilling  to  cede  the  power  of  the 
purse  to  the  President.  Thus.  Congress  has 
been  wary  of  giving  the  President  the  power 
of  the  line-item  veto.  But  there  is  a  better 
way  to  cut  spending. 

Congress  can  strengthen  the  President's 
authority  to  submit  specific  appropriations 
for  cutting.  Unlike  the  line-item  veto,  en- 
hanced rescission  doesn't  cut  muscle  to  get 
the  fat.  But  it  does  require  Congress  to  live 
up  to  its  responsibility  to  vote  on  rescission 
requests- something  Congress  currently  re- 
fuses to  do. 

Appropriations  bills  are  full  of  sweets.  For 
example,  in  fiscal  1988.  Congress  funded  a 
$24.3  million  artillery  fire-control  computer 
the  Army  doesn't  want  and  $5  million  for 
portable  sonar  the  Coast  Guard  doesn't 
need.  It  granted  $2.6  million  to  develop  for- 
eign markets  for  U.S.  fishery  products  and 
$376,000  to  build  a  private  underwater  labo- 
ratory in  Key  Largo.  Pla.;  $1  million  to  build 
a  biotechnology  research  park  in  Worcester. 
Mass..  and  $1  million  to  preserve  light- 
houses. 

There  are  several  proposals  to  strengthen 
the  rescission  power.  Ours  involves  a  simple 
change  in  the  rules  to  require  the  House 
and  Senate  to  vote  within  10  days  on  rescis- 
sion requests  from  the  President. 

This  is  not  a  new  power  for  the  President. 
Congress  granted  rescission  authority  to  the 
President  in  the  1974  Budget  Act.  But  under 
current  rules  either  house  can  kill  the  Presi- 
dent's request  by  simply  ignoring  it. 

Of  $20  billion  in  rescissions  requested  by 
President  Ronald  Reagan  between  1983  and 
1988.  Congress  approved  a  mere  2  percent, 
or  $400  million.  Not  one  of  his  rescission  re- 
quests in  his  second  term  was  accorded  the 
fairness  of  a  vote. 

We  are  asking  that  Congress  respond  in 
good  faith  to  a  Presidential  request  for  re- 
scission by  doing  what  it  gets  paid  to  do: 
vote. 

Under  this  proposal,  originally  proposed 
by  Dan  Quayle.  then  a  Senator,  a  President 
may  recommend  a  rescission  to  Congress 
within  three  days  of  signing  an  appropria- 
tions bill  into  law.  The  appropriations  com- 
mittees in  each  house  must  report  the  re- 
quest as  a  bill,  unamended  and  with  or  with- 
out recommendation,  within  five  days:  each 
house  must  vote  the  rescission  up  or  down 
within  10  days. 
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Colleagues  who  don't  want  to  amend  the 
Constitution  to  give  the  President  a  line- 
item  veto  should  like  this  proposal.  It 
doesn't  change  the  balance  of  power  be- 
tween the  branches.  Indeed,  only  a  simple 
majority  in  both  houses  is  needed  to  reject 
proposed  rescission,  whereas  a  line-item 
veto  override  requires  a  two-thirds  majority. 

While  a  line-item  veto  erases  entire  appro- 
priation accounts  (say,  $10  billion  for  all 
water  projects)  enhanced  rescission  more 
precisely  targets  wasteful  spending— for  ex- 
ample, an  unnecessary  $20  million  for  a  spe- 
cific project.  And  unlike  a  constitutional 
amendment,  enhanced  rescission  authority 
can  be  Implemented  almost  immediately. 

Those  who  say  that  this  idea  won't  save 
much  money  are  wrong.  They  ignore  a  fact 
of  Washington  life:  Programs  may  start  out 
modestly  but  costs  increase  because  pro- 
grams grow  over  time.  For  example,  Mr. 
Reagan  asked  Congress  to  terminate  82 
such  programs  in  fiscal  1990,  for  an  immedi- 
ate budget  saving  of  $4.9  billion.  His  request 
was  ignored,  and  by  1994  the  cost  of  those 
programs  will  have  grown  to  $10.2  billion. 

The  American  people  are  tired  of  hearing 
Congress  blame  the  President  and  the  Presi- 
dent blame  the  Congress  for  the  budget 
deficits.  There  are  legitimate  arguments 
over  which  staples  ought  to  be  included  in 
our  national  plate.  But  no  one  can  argue 
against  summoning  the  discipline  to  elimi- 
nate desserts. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Members  of  Congress,  President  Bush,  and 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Secretary, 
Jack  Kemp,  have  all  articulated  concern  for 
homeless  individuals  in  this  country.  The 
White  House  Conference  on  the  Homeless 
would  give  both  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  an  opportunity  to  craft  a  blueprint 
from  which  responsive,  realistic  homeless 
eradication  policies  can  be  created.  Please 
join  me  in  cosponsoring  this  act. 
H.R. - 

A  bill  to  provide  for  a  White  House 
Conference  on  Homelessness 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SIC(TM>N  1.  SHORT  TITI.K. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "White 
House  Conference  on  Homelessness  Act ". 

SKC.  2.  .\l  THORIZATION  OK  CONKKRKNCE. 

The  President  shall  call  a  National  White 
House  Conference  on  Homelessness  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  under  section  3.  The  Con- 
ference shall  be  planned  and  conducted  by 
the  Director  of  the  Federal  Emergency 
Management  Agency  through  the  Emergen- 
cy Food  and  Shelter  Program  National 
Board  and  the  director  of  the  Conference 
appointed  under  section  5Ca).  and  shall  be 
held  not  later  than  12  months  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
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COSPONSOR  WHITE  HOUSE  CON- 
FERENCE ON  THE  HOMELESS 
ACT 


HON.  MICKEY  LELAND 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  6,  1989 
Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  homeless 
problem  has  drawn  attention  from  all  spec- 
tnjms  of  our  society.  The  private  and  public 
sectors  have  developed  a  wide  variety  of  pro- 
grams aimed  at  alleviating  the  plight  of  home- 
less individuals.  Despite  these  efforts,  the  af- 
fordable housing  stock  continues  to  shrink 
and  the  number  of  people  seeking  emergency 
shelter  continues  to  rise.  It  has  become  in- 
creasingly evident  that  a  central  plan  of  action 
must  be  constructed  to  unify  and  build  the 
forces  fighting  against  homelessness. 

In  efforts  to  create  a  forum  for  developing 
comprehensive  policies  for  targeting  assist- 
ance to  the  homeless,  I  am  introducing  today 
the  White  House  Conference  on  the  Home- 
less Act.  This  legislation  would  require  the 
President  to  mandate  the  Director  of  the  Fed- 
eral Emergency  Management  Agency  [FEMA] 
to  convene  a  national  conference  of  individ- 
uals concerned  with  programs  and  issues  re- 
lating to  homelessness.  The  participants 
would  be  responsible  for  examining  homeless- 
ness and  developing  specific  and  comprehen- 
sive recommendations  for  appropriate  execu- 
tive and  legislative  actions  addressing  the  im- 
mediate and  long-term  needs  for  the  home- 
less. The  national  conference  would  be  pre- 
ceded by  a  series  of  regional  and  State  con- 
ferences supported  by  technical  and  financial 
assistance  from  the  Director  of  FEMA.  Sena- 
tor Albert  Gore  has  introduced  a  similar 
piece  of  legislation  in  the  Senate. 


SEC.  3.  PI  RPOSES  OF  ( ONKEREN*  E. 

The  purposes  of  the  Conference  shall  be 
the  following: 

( 1 )  To  increase  public  awareness  of  home- 
lessness and  the  causes  of  homelessness. 

(2)  To  identify  the  needs  of  homeless  indi- 
viduals. 

(3)  To  examine  the  status  of  homeless  m- 
dividuals. 

(4)  To  assemble  individuals  involved  in 
policies  and  programs  related  to  homeless- 
ness. 

(5)  To  develop  specific  and  comprehensive 
recommendations  for  executive  and  legisla- 
tive action  to  address  the  immediate  and 
long-term  needs  of  homeless  individuals  and 
the  causes  of  homelessness. 

(6)  To  review  the  existing  laws  and  regula- 
tions related  to  the  homeless. 

(7)  To  conduct  an  analysis  of  the  long- 
term  social  and  financial  costs  of  the  failure 
to  address  the  problems  of  homelessness. 

SEC.  4.  RE(;iONAL  ANO  STATE  CONFERENCES. 

(a)  Assistance.— The  Director  of  the  Fed- 
eral Emergency  Management  Agency  may 
provide  assistance  to  regional,  State,  and 
local  agencies  and  nonprofit  organizations 
to  organize  and  conduct  regional  and  State 
conferences  on  homelessness  throughout 
the  United  States.  The  regional  and  State 
conferences  shall  be  held  for  the  purposes 
under  section  3  and  to  prepare  for  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Homelessness, 
and  shall  be  held  before  the  White  House 
Conference. 

(b)  Participation.— Admission  to  any  re- 
gional or  State  conference  may  not  be 
denied  to  any  individual  involved  in  provid- 
ing services  to,  or  advocacy  for,  homeless  in- 
dividuals. The  regional  and  State  confer- 
ences may  not  charge  a  fee  for  participation 
in  the  conference,  except  for  a  registration 
fee  of  not  more  than  $10  per  individual. 

(c)  Reports.— Each  regional  and  State 
conference  shall  submit  to  the  Director,  for 
use  in  the  White  House  Conference,  a 
report  containing  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  regional  or  State  conference  re- 
lating to  the  purposes  under  section  3. 


SE( .  .■>.  ai)mimstr.ation  of  conference. 

(a)  Director  and  Staff.— The  President 
may  appoint  and  provide  for  the  compensa- 
tion of  a  director  of  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Homelessness.  and  the  Director 
of  the  Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency  may  appoint  and  fix  the  compensa- 
tion of  any  staff  necessary  to  carry  out  this 
Act,  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  title 
5.  United  States  Code,  governing  appoint- 
ments in  the  competitive  service  and  the 
provisions  of  chapter  51  and  subchapter  III 
of  chapter  53  of  such  title  relating  to  classi- 
fication and  General  Schedule  pay  rates. 

(b)  Administration.— To  carry  out  this 
Act: 

(1)  The  Director  of  the  Federal  Emergen- 
cy Management  Agency  may  enter  into  con- 
tracts with  public  and  private  agencies,  or- 
ganizations, and  academic  institutions. 

(2)  The  Director  may  prepare  and  provide 
background  materials  for  use  by  partici- 
pants in  the  Conference  and  regional  and 
State  conferences. 

(3)  Upon  request  of  the  Director,  the  head 
of  any  Federal  agency  may  detail,  on  a  reim- 
bursable basis  and  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  section  3341  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  any  of  the  personnel  of  the 
agency  to  the  Director  to  organize  and  con- 
duct the  Conference  and  to  assist  in  the  or- 
ganization and  conducting  of  regional  and 
State  conferences. 

(4)  The  Director  may  request  from  any 
Federal  agency  any  support  and  assistance 
necessary  to  facilitate  the  planning  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  Conference. 


SEt .  «.  I)ELE<;.ATES  "H)  CONFERENCE. 

(a)  In  General.— Delegates  and  alternate 
delegates  to  the  Conference  shall  be  elected 
and  appointed  under  this  section  and  shall 
be  chosen,  except  as  provided  in  subsection 
(c).  from  among  individuals  concerned  with 
public  and  private  issues  and  programs  re- 
lating to  homelessness. 

(b)  Elected  Delegates.— The  Director  of 
the  Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency  shall  provide  for  the  election  of  del- 
egates and  alternate  delegates  to  the  Con- 
ference by  the  participants  at  each  regional 
and  State  conference. 

(c)  Appointed  Delegates.— In  addition  to 
delegates  elected  under  subsection  (b).  dele- 
gates may  be  appointed  from  among  individ- 
uals involved  in  providing  ser\'ices  to.  or  ad- 
vocacy for,  homeless  individuals,  as  follows: 

(1)1  delegate  and  1  alternate  delegate,  by 
each  Member  of  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives  and  each  Member  of  the 
United  States  Senate. 

(2)  75  delegates  and  not  more  than  20  al- 
ternate delegates,  by  the  President. 

(3)  1  delegate  and  1  alternate  delegate,  by 
the  executive  official  of  each  State. 

(4)1  delegate  and  1  alternate  delegate,  by 
each  of  the  following  organizations: 

(A)  The  United  Way  of  America. 

(B)  The  Salvation  Army. 

(C)  The  National  Council  of  Churches  of 
Christ  In  the  U.S.A. 

(D)  Catholic  Charities  U.S.A. 

(E)  The  Council  of  Jewish  Federations,  In- 
corporated. 

(P)  The  American  Red  Cross. 

(G)  The  National  Coalition  for  the  Home- 
less. 

(H)  The  National  Governors  Association. 

(I)  The  United  States  Conference  of 
Mayors. 

(5)  1  delegate  and  1  alternate  delegate,  by 
any  other  organizations  of  a  national  scope 
involved  in  advocacy  for  homeless  persons 
that  is  selected  by  the  Director  of  the  Fed- 
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eral  Emergency  Management  Agency 
through  the  Emergency  Pood  and  Shelter 
Program  National  Board. 

(6)  1  delegate  and  1  alternate  delegate,  by 
the  executive  official  of  each  city  in  the 
United  States  with  a  population  of  175,000 
or  more  (according  to  the  latest  available 
census). 

(d)  NoNRKiMBURSEMENT.— The  delegates  to 
and  participants  in  the  Conference  may  not 
be  reimbursed  from  funds  appropriated  for 
this  Act  or  the  Stewart  B.  McKinney  Home- 
less Assistance  Act  (42  U.S.C.  11301  et  seq.). 

SEC.  7.  REPORT. 

The  director  of  the  Conference  shall 
submit  to  the  President  and  the  Congress, 
not  later  than  6  months  after  the  date  on 
which  the  Conference  convenes,  a  report  of 
the  Conference.  The  report  shall  include 
the  findings  and  recommendations  of  the 
Conference  as  well  as  proposals  for  any  leg- 
islative and  Executive  action  necessary  to 
implement  the  recommendations  of  the 
Conference.  The  report  shall  be  available  to 
the  pubUc. 

SEC.  8.  DEFINmONS. 

For  purposes  of  this  Act: 

(1)  The  term  "Conference"  means  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Homelessness 
under  section  2. 

(2)  The  term  "Director"  means  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency. 

(3)  The  term  "Member"  includes  any  Del- 
egate or  Resident  Commissioner  to  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

(4)  The  term  "regional  and  State  confer- 
ences" means  any  regional  and  State  confer- 
ences on  homelessness  assisted  under  sec- 
tion 4. 

(5)  The  term  "State"  means  the  States  of 
the  United  SUtes.  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands. Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands.  American 
Samoa,  the  Trust  Territories  of  the  Pacific, 
and  any  other  possession  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

SEC.  ».  AITHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
this  Act.  Any  amounts  appropriated  under 
this  section  shall  remain  available  until 
whichever  of  the  following  occurs  earlier. 

( 1 )  The  amounts  are  expended. 

(2)  The  submission  of  the  report  under 
section  7. 


THE  AMERICAN  LANDSCAPE  IN 
THE  2 1ST  CENTURY 


HON.  SAM  GEJDENSON 

or  coNirecTicuT 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  6,  1989 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  18. 
I  had  the  privilege  to  take  part  in  the  first  of  a 
series  of  hearings  to  be  conducxed  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Oversight  and  Investigations 
of  the  House  Interior  Committee  to  examine 
the  issue  of  open  space  arxJ  farmland  preser- 
vation. 

The  loss  of  open  space  is  of  vital  concern 
to  many  of  us  in  Corigress,  Mr.  Speaker,  es- 
pedally  tftose  of  us  that  represent  districts  In 
the  populous  and  ever  growing  Northeastern 
corridor  stretching  from  Boston  to  Washing- 
ion. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  can  think  of  no  more  Important  Issue  to  be 
examined  by  the  Oversight  and  Investigation 
Subcommittee,  which,  incidentally.  I  chaired  In 
the  100th  (Congress. 

I  would  like  to  commend  my  colleague  and 
good  friend,  Mr.  Kostmayer,  the  new  chair- 
man of  the  sut)commlttee.  for  his  commitment 
to  open  space,  and  for  planning  this  Important 
series  of  hearings. 

I  would  also  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues Mr.  KoSTiviAYER's  insightful  opening 
statement  delivered  at  the  May  18  heating: 
Statement  by  Peter  H.  Kostmayer 

Todays  hearing  is  the  first  in  a  series  that 
will  occur  throughout  the  101st  Congress 
and  perhaps  beyond. 

These  hearings,  to  be  conducted  by  the 
subcommittee  on  general  oversight  and  in- 
vestigations, and  entitled.  "The  American 
Landscape."  will  explore  the  national  land- 
scape, its  natural  as  well  as  manmade  fea- 
tures, its  style  as  well  as  character.  In  addi- 
tion, it  will  examine  efforts  to  preserve  and 
protect  it,  as  well  as  those  efforts  to  destroy 
and  degrade  it  that  have  unfortunately 
been  far  more  successful. 

The  subcommittee  will  consider  how 
America  is  handling  its  growth,  whether  we 
are  balancing  our  genuine  need  for  econom- 
ic development  with  the  equally  important 
need  to  preserve  and  protect  our  natural 
and  historic  legacy. 

Since  coming  to  Congress  more  than  a 
decade  ago.  I  have  been  concerned  about 
the  seemingly  haphazard  way  in  which 
growth  moves  into  our  countryside  and  af- 
fects the  neighborhood  values  of  our  great 
cities.  In  our  rush  to  build  on  lands  that 
were  once  farms  and  forests,  we  fail  to  con- 
sider the  price  we  pay,  for  the  loss  we  suffer 
as  a  society.  We  have  forgotten  too  often 
that  old  and  historic  buildings,  not  just 
enormous  glass  and  steel  towers  that  ob- 
.scure  the  sun  and  cast  shadows  on  our 
neightMrhoods,  csin  also  serve  our  cities. 

Much  of  the  country  is  in  the  throes  of  a 
development  binge  that  threatens  the  qual- 
ity of  American  life.  Since  1960,  for  exam- 
ple, Bucks  County,  PA,  my  own  Congres- 
sional District,  has  lost  73  percent  of  its 
fanns  to  development.  That  figure  grows 
each  week.  In  my  part  of  the  country,  open 
space  is  becoming  a  rarity  while  develop- 
ment is  burying  everything  from  apple  or- 
chards to  revolutionary  era  farmhouses.  In 
Pennsylvania,  we  still  lose  between  70,000 
and  90,000  acres  of  farmland  per  year. 

The  destruction  of  our  natural  and  histor- 
ical heritage  has  become  a  national  trend. 
According  to  the  Presidents  Council  on 
Americans  Outdoors,  since  World  War  II, 
the  United  States  has  lost  between  70  and 
100  million  acres  of  open  space.  Much  of 
this  loss  has  occurred  in  the  corridor 
stretching  from  Boston  to  Washington,  al- 
ready our  Nation's  most  populous  region. 
Estimates  of  the  annual  losses  of  open  space 
in  the  Boston  to  Washington  corridor  run  as 
high  as  1  million  acres. 

For  most  of  our  history,  it  has  been  our 
Nation's  goal  to  promote  growth  on  every 
front.  Beginning  with  the  Homestead  Act  in 
1862  and  the  Mining  Act  in  1872  and  con- 
tinuing with  scores  of  statutes  enacted  over 
the  next  half-century,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  encouraged  expansion. 

Now  the  time  has  come  to  reassess  this 
longstanding  national  policy.  We  now  must 
find  out  what  role  the  Federal  Government 
can  play  in  protecting  communities  against 
runaway  overdevelopment.  The  idea  of  a  na- 
tional landscape,  with  its  values  and  stand- 
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ards.  does  not  necessarily  contradict  nation- 
al diversity.  Rather,  it  enhances  it  and  ele- 
vates the  Nation's  natural  and  built  environ- 
ment to  subjects  of  national  concern. 

Actually  the  Federal  role  in  protection 
and  preservation  began  more  than  a  century 
ago.  Beginning  in  1872  with  the  designation 
of  a  National  Park  at  Yellowstone.  Congress 
exercised  its  authority  to  protect  lands  in 
the  national  interest. 

More  than  a  century  later,  in  1978  at 
Lowell  historic  site  in  Lowell,  MA,  Congress 
began  designating  areas  of  cultural  and 
social  significance  as  well. 

Federal  efforts  to  guard  our  national 
legacy  expanded  with  the  idea  that  our 
great  battlefields  should  be  protected,  too. 
Later  our  monuments  and  memorials  as  well 
as  our  trails  and  rivers  and  our  seashores 
and  lakeshores  were  added  to  our  list  of 
what  the  Federal  Government  should  pro- 
tect. 

All  of  these  efforts  have  become  part  of 
our  expanding  national  landscape  and  our 
expanding  efforts  to  protect  it. 

While  the  Federal  Government  has 
played  and  will  continue  to  play  a  major 
role  in  protecting  this  legacy,  the  task  of 
managing  garden  variety  development  has 
fallen  so  far  to  the  States,  the  counties,  and 
municipalities. 

This  is  as  it  should  be.  Civic  pride,  concern 
for  one's  neighborhood  and  neighbors, 
doesn't  come  from  Washington.  It  can't  be 
achieved  long  distance. 

Often  it  seems  the  Federal  Government 
has  been  the  enemy— however  well  inten- 
tioned— and  not  the  ally  of  those  struggling 
to  save  our  countryside  and  our  neighbor- 
hoods. 

As  Roberta  Brands  Gatz  writes  in  The 
Living  City.  "Government  agencies  •  *  • 
staffed  with  experts  who  neither  love  nor 
really  understand  the  places  they  plan  for. 
tend  to  promote  grandiose,  abstract,  and 
largely  symbolic  ideas  •  •  *." 

Writes  Ms.  Gatz.  "We  are  accustomed  to 
accepting  change  in  the  names  of  progress 
without  a  questioning  look  backward." 

Around  the  country,  community  and 
neighborhood  groups  are  struggling  to  pro- 
tect the  individuality  and  values  of  their 
neighborhoods  against  the  oppressive  same- 
ness brought  on  by  so  much  development. 

In  the  countryside  and  suburbs,  citizens 
are  working  to  protect  vanishing  open  space 
and  farmland  against  harsh  economic  reali- 
ties. 

Through  these  hearings,  the  subcommit- 
tee hopes  to  find  how  l)est  to  integrate  the 
strong  history  of  federal  land  protection  ef- 
forts with  the  new  wave  of  local  initiatives 
carried  out  by  interested  citizens  and  many 
times  assisted  by  developers  and  others  with 
a  financial  interest  in  growth.  These  cooper- 
ative efforts  need  to  be  promoted.  We  will 
also  examine  what  role  can  be  played  by 
other  Federal  programs  such  as  the  Nation- 
al Trust  for  Historic  Preservation's  main 
street  program  and  the  Department  of  Inte- 
rior's State  and  XocaX  river  and  trails  conser- 
vation program. 

The  subconunittee  begins  this  series  of 
hearings  today  with  an  examination  of  the 
scope  of  the  problem  which  faces  us.  We 
will  look  at  some  of  the  emerging  popula- 
tion and  planning  trends  that  will  influence 
the  degree  to  which  the  country  can  pre- 
serve the  American  landscape. 

The  sutx;ommittee  will  also  look  at  some 
of  our  failures  to  date;  and  they  are  legion. 

While  farmland  and  open  space  varnish  at 
the  rate  of  5,500  acres  each  day,  whole 
neighborhoods    in    America's    cities    have 
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become  barren  and  blighted  dead  zones  that 
still  fail  to  shame  the  Nation  into  action. 

In  Philadelphia,  50,000  homes  have  been 
abandoned:  in  Detroit,  75,000;  in  Cleveland, 
42,000;  in  New  York,  more  than  100,000! 
Meanwhile,  instead  of  repairing,  restoring, 
renewing,  revitalizing,  and  rebuilding  the 
housing  stock  we  have,  we  scar  the  country- 
side with  more  development. 

We  also  examine  the  failure  of  urban  re- 
newal, the  process  by  which  the  Federal 
Government  paid  for  the  razing  of  whole 
neighborhoods  of  early  twentieth  century 
brick  and  brownstone  buildings  and  then 
footed  the  bill  for  the  infamous  "projects" 
that  now  blight  our  cities. 

We  will  examine  our  failure  to  provide 
enough  parks  close  to  home  for  Americans 
who,  in  the  1980's,  find  themselves  without 
enough  free  time  to  journey  to  the  Nation's 
great  parks  In  the  Western  States.  We  will 
also  look  at  the  condition  of  the  great  parks 
themselves,  so  many  of  which  are  over- 
crowded, understaffed,  gradually  deteriorat- 
ing from  within,  fouled  by  poisoned  water 
and  air  and  Increasingly  facing  development 
pressures  from  without.  America's  crown 
jewels  fade  and  grow  tarnished,  a  national 
scandal  that  should  break  the  country's 
heart. 

The  subcommittee  today  has  assembled 
several  Impressive  panels,  each  of  which  has 
something  to  contribute  to  our  knowledge 
of  both  the  failures  that  we  have  suffered 
and  the  victories  we  have  achieved.  Each  I 
hope  will  make  us  think  as  Americans  about 
what  we  want  America  to  look  like  many 
years  from  now. 


PHILIPPINE  COMMONWEALTH 

ARMY      VETERANS      BENEFITS 
(H.R.  2545) 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  OILMAN 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  6,  19S9 


Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  in- 
troduce legislation  eliminating  an  Inequity  limit- 
ing benefits  available  to  veterans  of  the  Philip- 
pine Commonwealth  Army  and  their  spouses. 
I  would  also  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  a  recent  decision  by  the  U.S. 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  chal- 
lenging the  constitutionality  of  this  injustice. 

On  July  26,  1941,  President  Roosevelt 
issued  a  military  order,  pursuant  to  the  Philip- 
pine Independence  Act  of  1934,  calling  mem- 
bers of  the  Philippine  Commonwealth  Army 
into  the  service  of  the  United  States  Army 
Forces  of  the  Far  East  under  the  command  of 
Lt.  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur.  Following  the 
President's  order,  the  United  States  assumed 
responsibility  for  pay  and  supplies  for  the  Phil- 
ippine Amiy.  For  almost  4  years,  over  100,000 
Filipinos  fought  alongside  the  allies  to  reclaim 
the  Philippine  Islands  which  proceeded  to  the 
eventual  downfall  of  Japan. 

Congress  rewarded  these  Commonwealth 
Army  veterans  for  their  exemplary  service  by 
limiting  their  benefits  to  service-connected  dis- 
abilities and  death  compensation.  And  for 
those  limited  benefits  that  are  available,  mem- 
bers of  the  Philippine  Army  are  paid  on  a  peso 
for  dollar  rate,  reducing  the  value  of  the  bene- 
fits by  50  percent.  This  compares  to  the  dollar 
for  dollar  rate  and  full  veterans'  benefits  for 
members   of   the   "Old"    Philippine   Scouts, 
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which  is  a  component  of  the  Regular  United 
States  Army,  or  to  any  Philippine  citizens  who 
served  directly  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States. 

Less  than  half  of  the  original  Common- 
wealth Army  veterans  are  alive  today.  Howev- 
er, these  few  surviving  veterans  and  their  de- 
pendents received  an  encouraging  sign  last 
month  when  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  held  In  Ouiban  v.  Veter- 
ans' Administration,  No.  86-2155  (D.D.C.  May 
12,  1989),  that  limiting  veterans'  benefits  to 
veterans  of  the  Philippine  Army  and  their 
spouses  is  unconstitutional.  The  suit  had  been 
brought  by  the  vwfe  of  a  deceased  veteran  of 
the  Philippine  Army  who  served  in  the  Ameri- 
can Armed  Forces  during  Wortd  War  II. 

The  court  stated  that  the  Philippine  veter- 
ans "claim  to  benefits  is  equal  to  that  of  those 
who  are  entitled  to  full  benefits,  including  Old 
Philippine  Scouts,  and  *  *  *  there  is  no  ra- 
tional basis  for  concluding  that  Old  Philippine 
Scouts  are  Wortd  War  II  veterans  but  that 
members  of  the  Philippine  Army  are  not." 
Once  they  were  called  into  service  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  they  became  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  fighting  on 
the  same  terms  as  other  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States. 

The  general  counsel  of  the  DVA  is  recom- 
mending an  appeal  of  the  recent  decision. 
The  bill  I  have  introduced  today  amends  title 
38  of  the  United  States  Code  to  provide  that 
persons  considered  to  be  Commonwealth 
Army  veterans  by  reason  of  service  with  the 
Armed  Forces  during  Wortd  War  II  in  the  Phil- 
ippines shall  be  eligible  for  full  veterans'  bene- 
fits from  the  Department  of  Veterans'  Affairs. 
To  all  my  colleagues  that  share  my  belief 
that  veterans  of  the  United  States  Armed 
Forces  should  receive  equal  pay  and  equal 
benefits  for  equal  service,  I  urge  you  to  co- 
sponsor  H.R.  2545  and  send  a  clear  message 
to  the  Department  of  Veterans'  Affairs  and  our 
Filipino  friends  that  the  Philippine  veterans' 
contributions  have  not  gone  unnoticed. 

I  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the  full 
text  of  my  bill  (H.R.  2545)  for  review  by  my 
colleagues. 

H.R.  2545 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amenca  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 101(2)  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  sentence:  "Such  term  includes  a  person 
who  Is  a  Commonwealth  Army  veteran 
within  the  meaning  of  section  635(1)  of  this 
title.". 
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Over  the  years,  the  league  has  dedicated 
itself  to  improve  the  quality  of  life  for  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Sacramento  community.  Through 
their  commitment,  the  league  has  assisted 
many  young  students  in  furthering  their  educa- 
tion by  offering  scholarships  to  distinguished 
college-bound  students. 

The  Japanese  American  Citizens  League  is 
most  deserving  of  our  thanks  and  our  praise 
fof  their  efforts  and  compassion.  There  are 
few  causes  more  worthwhile  than  encouraging 
our  young  people  in  their  efforts  to  enhar>ce 
their  education  and  contritxjte  In  a  meaningful 
way  to  society.  Given  the  unprecedented  chal- 
lenges arising  from  the  vast  and  significant 
changes  which  are  taking  place  In  our  society, 
the  importance  of  an  advanced  education  is 
greater  now  than  ever  t)efore. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  league  on  this  act  of 
public  service,  and  extend  my  personal  contri- 
butions to  each  of  these  students  for  their 
academic    excellence.    Being    honored    with 
scholarships  are:  Mr.   Douglas  Sugimoto  of 
John  F.  Kennedy  High  School,  Ms.  Kristina 
Ishihara  of  Rio  Americano  High  School,  Ms. 
Joy  Kashiwagi  of  Cordova  High  School,  Mr. 
Derrick  Tanihara  of  Encina  High  School,  Ms. 
Megumi  Masuno  of  John  F.  Kennedy  High 
School,  Lhia  Smith  of  Cordcjva  High  School, 
Mr.  Douglas  Kuramoto  of  Rio  Americano  High 
School,  Ms.  Karta  Penick  of  Rio  Vista  High 
School,  Marcus  Watanabe  of  C.K.  McClatchy 
High  School,  Mr.  Dale  Ratcllffe  of  Rancho 
Cordova  High  School,  Ms.  Heather  Matsumoto 
of  C.K.   McClatchy   High   School,   Mr.   Brian 
Scott  of  Luther  Burbank  High  School,  Ms.  Kris 
Takeda  of  Luther  Burtiank  High  School,  Ms. 
Lisa  Sakata  of  River  City  High  School,  Ms. 
Heidi  Kobara  of  Sacramento  High  School,  Mr. 
Eric  Hirata  of  C.K.  McOatchy  High  School, 
Ms.   Regina  Davis  of  C.K.   McClatchy  High 
School,  Ms.  Keri  Takeda  of  Luther  Burtiank 
High  School,  Mr.  David  Tashima  of  Davis  High 
School,  Ms.  Jane  Fuojkawa  of  Sacramento 
City  College,  Ms.  Cynthia  Nishio  of  Sacramen- 
to City  College,  Ms.  Linda  Hitomi  of  Sacra- 
mento City  College,  and  Ms.  Melissa  Kawa- 
kami  of  Sacramento  City  College. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  my  colleagues  join  me 
in  wishing  these  students  continued  success 
in  their  academic  endeavors. 


CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
THE  JACL  SCHOLARSHIP  RE- 
CIPIENTS 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  €,  1989 
Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  honored  to 
rise  today  to  bring  to  my  colleagues'  attention 
the  work  of  a  distinguished  public  service  or- 
ganization, the  Sacramento  Chapter  of  the 
Japanese  American  Citizens  League. 


NANCY  EVANS,  AN  ANGEL  TO 
VETERANS 


HON.  GERALD  B.H.  SOLOMON 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  6,  1989 
Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I'd  like  to 
bring  to  your  attention  a  woman  who  is  re- 
garded as  an  angel  by  the  veterans  of  Warren 
County,  NY,  and  especially  by  a  man  whose 
life  was  saved  by  her  cool  head  and  quk:k 
thinking. 

Nancy  Evans  of  Glens  Falls,  NY,  is  a 
member  of  VFW  Post  6196  Ladies  Auxiliary. 
She  also  serves  as  a  part-time  driver  of  the 
Warren  County  Van,  which  is  used  to  trans- 
port veterans  to  the  VA  Hospital  in  Albany. 
One  of  the  eight  veterans  she  was  transport- 
ing on  August  24,  1988,  suddenly  suffered  a 
heart  attack. 
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Nancy  immediately  notified  the  sheriff's  de- 
partment of  her  situation,  pulled  off  the  high- 
way, and  administered  first  aid  to  the  victim 
while  keeping  the  other  passengers  calm.  A 
rescue  squad  arrived,  gave  the  victim  oxygen, 
arxl  rushed  him  to  tf>e  hospital.  According  to 
doctors,  Nancy  Evans'  quick  action  saved  the 
man's  life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  way,  this  action  surprised 
no  one  wfK)  knows  Nancy  Evans.  She  goes 
out  of  her  viray  to  care  for  the  veterans  she 
takes  to  ttie  VA  hospital,  even  making  sure 
their  prescriptions  are  filled.  She  visits  veter- 
ans who  were  kept  at  the  hospital,  and  gives 
others  rides  home  in  her  own  car.  Nancy 
Evans  had  proven  her  compassion  a  thousand 
times  long  before  last  August. 

While  recuperating,  the  man  whose  life  she 
saved  wrote  a  local  veterans  official  and  said 
"We  could  use  a  few  more  Nancys  in  our 
world  today." 

Indeed  we  could,  Mr.  Speaker.  The  Hudson 
Mohawk  Counties  Ckjuncil  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  has  nominated  Nancy  Evans  for  a  cita- 
tion for  her  heroic  deed.  I  ask  this  House  to 
echo  that  effort  by  joining  me  in  paying  thbute 
to  a  true  American  heroine,  an  angel  to  veter- 
ans, Nancy  Evans  of  Glens  Falls.  NY. 


LEWIS-CLARK  STATE  COLLEGE- 
NAIA  WORLD  SERIES  CHAMPI- 
ONS 


HON.  LARRY  E.  CRAIG 

OP  IDAHO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  6.  1989 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  rec- 
ognize a  national  champion  from  Idaho. 

After  nine  straight  victories,  including  six  in 
the  National  Association  of  Intercollegiate  Ath- 
letics world  series,  the  baseball  team  at 
Lewis<:iark  State  College  in  Lewiston,  ID,  has 
won  its  fifth  national  championship  in  the  past 
6  years. 

The  team  swept  through  the  double  elimina- 
tion tournament  without  a  loss  to  end  the 
season  with  a  41-24  record  and  its  third 
straight  national  title. 

Several  Lewis-Clark  individuals  have  been 
named  to  the  NAIA  world  series  tournament 
team.  They  include  catcher  John  Nessmith, 
pitcher  Joe  Misa,  shortstop  Reggie  Brown,  in- 
fielder  Glen  Baxley,  and  outfielder  Greg 
Vaughns.  Nessmith  was  named  the  most  valu- 
at)le  player  of  the  series  while  Brown  was 
awarded  the  NAIA  Golden  Glove  Award  and 
Vaughns  won  the  Charies  Berry  Hustle  Award. 

As  a  fan  of  tfie  Americans'  greatest  pas- 
time, I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in 
saluting  the  Lewis-Clark  State  Warriors  for  be- 
coming national  cfiampions  once  again. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  BARLEY 
CORRECTION  ACT  OF  1989 


UMI 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  STALUNGS 

or  IDAHO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  6,  1989 

Mr.  STALLINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  legislation  to  address  a  serious 
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problem  which  affects  the  bariey  producers  of 
our  Nation.  Mr.  Craig,  Mr.  Johnson,  and  Mr. 
DOHGAN  are  joining  me  in  introducing  this 
measure. 

There  are  two  general  types,  or  end  uses, 
of  bariey.  One  is  used  as  feed  for  livestock, 
the  other  is  used  as  malt  in  food  products  for 
human  consumption.  Feed  barley  is  a  higher 
yielding  variety  which  is  less  sensitive  to  qual- 
ity concerns  that  malting  bariey.  Feed  bariey 
marketings  make  up  approximately  70  percent 
of  bariey  sales,  whereas  malt  accounts  for  the 
other  30  percent. 

Because  of  the  use  differences  and  man- 
agement demands,  malt  barley  typically  brings 
a  20-  to  30-cent  premium  per  bushel  over 
feed  barley  in  normal  marketing  years.  The 
drought  effects  of  the  past  2  years,  however, 
have  exaggerated  the  premium  difference.  In 
fact,  it  has  been  as  high  as  $1.00  or  more  per 
bushel. 

Additionally,  because  of  the  market  situation 
spurred  by  the  drought,  malt  buyers  pur- 
chased abnormally  large  quantities  of  malt 
bariey  during  the  5-month  period  measured  by 
USDA  for  calculating  deficiency  payments. 
The  increased  demand  during  this  period 
drastically  drove  up  the  price  of  malt  bariey 
relative  to  feed  barley  Whereas  normal  malt 
sales  during  this  5-month  period  would  ac- 
count for  relatively  small  amount  of  bariey 
marketings,  the  past  2  years  brought  in- 
creased malt  sales  and  higher  premiums. 

The  consequence  is  a  calculation  by  USDA 
which  requires  all  bariey  producers  to  repay 
their  entire  advance  deficiency  payment  when, 
in  fact,  the  majority  of  producers  did  not  re- 
ceive anywhere  near  the  target  price  for  their 
feed  bariey.  The  unfortunate  circumstance  of 
the  drought  dramatized  the  need  to  eliminate 
malt  bariey  marketings  from  the  deficiency 
payment  calculation  so  that  unusual  marketing 
years  do  not  penalize  the  majority  of  barley 
producers.  The  legislation  I  am  introducing  will 
make  this  needed  change  for  the  1989  crop 
year. 

The  bill  goes  an  additional  step  in  address- 
ing the  real  problem  being  experienced  by 
bariey  producers.  A  recent  study  demonstrat- 
ed that  relative  target  prices  for  Federal  pro- 
gram crops  are  out  of  line  with  actual  produc- 
tion costs,  final  feed  values,  and  market  need. 
The  two  crops  which  are  significantly  under- 
valued are  bariey  and  oats.  Mr.  Johnson  has 
introduced  legislation  to  address  the  target 
price  for  oats.  This  is  a  very  needed  measure 
t)ecause  the  U.S.  is  currently  importing  most 
of  its  oats  due  to  the  low  target  price  and  the 
rigidity  of  crop  bases. 

Mr.  Johnson's  legislation,  H.R.  1245,  would 
provide  producers  who  have  a  feed  grain  base 
the  option  of  planting  any  feed  grain  on  their 
base  acreage.  This  would  enable  producers  to 
respond  to  market  conditions  and  produce 
more  oats  or  bariey  as  the  market  demands 
without  having  to  lose  existing  base  or  take 
years  to  establish  an  oats  or  bariey  base. 

The  1985  Farm  Bill  required  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  establish  a  target  price  for 
bariey  feed  value  relative  to  corn.  In  setting 
the  target  price,  the  USDA  does  not  include 
the  food  uses  for  bariey,  another  reason  that 
malt  bariey  marketings  should  not  be  used  in 
determining  the  deficiency  calculation.  In  fact. 
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the  established  target  price  is  based  on  feed 
value  ratios  which  are  nearly  20  years  old. 

Through  public  and  private  research,  barley 
varieties  have  improved  substantially  over  the 
past  20  years,  and  the  current  values  used  by 
the  USDA  are  no  longer  accurate.  Additional- 
ly, the  USDA  should  include  the  entire  feed 
value  of  a  feedstuff,  including  digestible 
energy,  protein,  and  amino  acids.  Current  re- 
search indicates  that  barley  is  104  percent  of 
the  feed  value  of  corn  in  ruminants  when  the 
entire  feed  value  is  calculated. 

Overall,  this  legislation  will  address  the  cur- 
rent problem  by  eliminating  malt  barley  mar- 
ketings from  the  deficiency  payment  calcula- 
tion for  1 989,  and  readjust  the  target  price  for 
the  1 990  crop  year.  The  offsetting  reduction  in 
costs  of  shitting  plantings  from  corn  or  sor- 
ghum to  bariey  or  oats  would  make  these  two 
bills  largely  budget  neutral. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  add  their  support  to 
my  legislation  and  that  of  Mr.  Johnson  so 
that  we  can  address  a  serious  problem  for 
farmers  and  bring  about  an  equitable  situation 
for  these  products. 


D-DAY  REMEMBERED 


HON.  DON  YOUNG 

OF  ALASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  6,  1989 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
June  6,  1989,  is  the  45th  Anniversary  of  the 
largest  amphibious  assault  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  I  cannot  let  this  day  pass  without 
expressing  my  deepest  regard  for  those  Amer- 
icans who  participated  in  that  historical  event 
in  the  lives  of  free  men  everywhere.  The  June 
1989  American  Legion  magazine  includes  a 
battle  report  on  Normandy  by  Mr.  Vernon 
Pizer,  which  I  would  like  included  in  the 
Record.  The  American  Legion,  like  those 
brave  Americans  who  fought  on  June  6.  1 944, 
commit  themselves  to  duty  "For  God  and 
Country,"  On  this  important  day,  may  we  all 
give  those  words  some  serious  thought. 
Battle  Report— Normandy 
(By  Vernon  Pizer) 

The  Allies  landed  in  Normandy  on  the  Co- 
tentin  Peninsula  of  northwest  Prance  that 
juts  into  the  English  Channel.  Getting 
there  had  not  been  easy. 

For  60  days  preceding  D-day— June  6, 
1944— Allied  bombers  had  attacked  airfields, 
rail  yards  and  bridges  inland  from  Norman- 
dy to  keep  the  enemy  from  reinforcing  its 
defenses  in  the  invasion  areas.  On  D-day 
itself,  at  2  a.m.,  one  British  paratroop  divi- 
sion and  America's  82nd  and  101st  Airbom 
division  parachuted  behind  the  shoreline  to 
secure  critical  roads  that  would  be  needed 
as  exists  from  the  beaches  for  the  infantry. 

Shortly  after  dawn  American  and  British 
warships,  firing  continuous  salvos,  pounded 
enemy  fortifications  along  a  60-mile  front 
while  thousands  of  Allied  bombers  and 
fighters  bombed  and  strafed  the  enemy.  At 
6:30  a.m.  waves  of  combat  troops  climbed 
into  landing  craft  from  the  transports  of 
the  5.000-ship  armada  that  floated  off  the 
Normandy  coast.  Thus,  the  ground  attack 
was  launched  on  the  Atlantic  wall  the  Ger- 
mans had  erected  around  Portress  Europe,  a 
wall   of   underwater   obstacles   and   mines. 
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wire  entanglements,  artillery  emplacements, 
pill  boxes,  tank  traps,  land  mines  and  booby 
traps— all  of  it  backed  by  the  might  of  60  di- 
visions deployed  in  Prance,  Belgium  and 
Holland. 

Carried  off -course  by  a  strong  lateral  cur- 
rent, the  first  assault  wave  of  the  U.S.  4th 
Infantry  Division  lands  almost  two  miles 
south  of  its  intended  target  on  Utah  Beach. 
Brig.  Gen.  Theodore  Roosevelt  Jr.,  son  of 
the  26th  President,  at  once  revised  his 
battle  plans  and  reorganized  his  soldiers  as 
the  enemy  fired  down  on  them. 

To  the  east  of  Utah,  on  four-mile  Omaha 
Beach,  the  fighting  was  especially  vicious 
and  the  terrain— dominated  by  cliffs  at 
either  end  of  the  shoreline— was  especially 
difficult.  In  one  10-mlnute  period  of  intense 
fire  from  the  enemy,  96  percent  of  Company 
A  of  the  116th  Infantry  Regiment  were 
killed  or  wounded.  In  a  daring  feat,  225 
Army  Rangers  on  the  west  flank  of  Omaha 
used  rockets  to  shoot  grapnels  with  ropes 
attached,  hooking  the  irons  on  a  cliff  where 
a  battery  of  155mm  howitzers  pummeled 
the  beach.  Despite  heavy  fire  leveled 
against  them  from  the  Germans,  the  Rang- 
ers climbed  the  ropes  and  destroyed  the 
enemy  artillery. 

The  German  network  of  coastal  fortifica- 
tions was  defended  stoutly.  The  Allies  on 
the  beaches— the  Americans  on  the  west, 
the  British  and  the  Canadians  on  the  east- 
fought  doggedly  and  bravely  to  push  inland 
and  link  up  laterally  to  create  a  solid  beach- 
head 10  miles  deep  and  80  miles  wide. 

Into  this  beachhead,  the  Allied  poured 
eight  more  combat  divisions  to  strengthen 
the  10  that  had  made  the  initial  D-day  land- 
ings. Arrayed  against  the  Allied  soldiers  was 
a  vast  enemy  force  that  included  several 
heavily  armored  panzer  divisions.  The  ter- 
rain overwhelmingly  favored  the  defense;  it 
was  rugged  country  crisscrossed  by  spiky, 
hawthome  hedges  whose  ironhard  roots 
were  sunk  into  four-foot  banks  lined  on 
either  side  by  ditches.  The  fighting,  espe- 
cially in  the  American  sector  where  the 
thorny  growth  was  thickest,  developed  into 
a  grim,  grinding  battle  of  the  hedgerows. 

While  the  battle  of  the  hedgerows  was 
being  waged,  a  curious  armada  set  out 
across  the  channel  from  England  bound  for 
the  beachhead:  100  tugboats  towing  some 
600  sections  of  prefabricated  steel  and  con- 
crete caissons.  On  June  16  the  caissons  were 
assembled  into  two  huge  floating  ports  at 
the  beachhead.  One— dubbed  Mulberry  A— 
was  intended  for  re-supply  and  reinforce- 
ment of  the  Americans.  The  second— Mul- 
berry B— was  for  British  and  Canadian  sup- 
port. Now.  with  the  use  of  these  artificial 
harbors,  the  buildup  of  the  Allied  forces  was 
able  to  proceed  more  rapidly. 

On  the  eastern  end  of  the  line  the  British 
troops  were  engaged  in  bloody  fighting  for 
the  city  of  Caen,  which  controlled  an  impor- 
tant network  of  roads.  In  the  west,  one 
column  of  Americans  was  pressing  toward 
the  major  port  of  Cherbourg,  heavily  de- 
fended by  the  enemy  and  with  its  lines  of 
approach  mined  and  boobytrapped. 

Contested  bitterly  every  inch  of  the  way, 
the  Americans  succeeded  in  fighting  their 
way  Into  Cherbourg  and  on  the  morning  of 
June  27  enemy  resistance  there  came  to  an 
end.  On  July  9  the  city  of  Caen  fell  to  a 
combined  British-Canadian  force.  Now.  with 
both  Cherbourg  and  Caen  in  their  hands, 
the  Allies  could  turn  south  and  break  out  of 
Normandy. 

The  gateway  to  the  south  was  the  city  of 
St.-L6,  a  major  enemy  base  situated  at  a 
junction  of  the  primary  roads  to  the  south 
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and  the  east.  A  war  of  attrition  developed 
on  the  approaches  to  St.-LO.  Progress  for 
the  attacking  force  was  frustratingly  slow, 
measured  in  yards,  and  casualties  were  high. 
But  the  enemy  also  paid  a  high  price  in  the 
struggle.  At  last,  elements  of  the  29th  In- 
fantry Division  broke  through  to  the  city 
and  on  July  18.  St.-LO  was  in  American 
hands. 

One  of  the  problems  that  had  plagued  the 
Americans  was  that  the  hedgerow  country 
ruled  out  employing  their  armor.  Tanks 
that  tried  to  force  their  way  through  the 
hedgerows  usually  ended  up  with  their  thin- 
skinned  bellies  tilted  upward  to  present  easy 
targets  for  enemy  gun  crews  emplaced  in 
the  ditches  and  roads  paralleling  the  rows, 
while  the  tanks'  own  uptilted  guns  could  not 
be  brought  to  bear  on  any  targets.  Sgt. 
Curtis  J.  Culln  of  the  2nd  Armored  Division 
changed  all  this.  He  devised  a  plan  to  weld 
steel  bars— scythelike— out  from  the  front 
of  the  Sherman  tanks  to  enable  them  to 
chop  their  way  through.  Culin's  idea  was 
adopted,  ironically  using  lengths  of  steel 
from  the  rails  the  Germans  had  Imbedded 
on  the  beaches  as  barriers  to  landing  craft. 

On  the  morning  of  July  26.  Allied  bombers 
carpet-bombed  a  four-mile-deep  zone  front- 
ing the  St.-L6  sector.  Simultaneously.  500 
American  artillery  pieces  unleashed  a  devas- 
tating barrage.  After  the  three-hour  bomb- 
ing, the  most  massive  of  the  Normandy  cam- 
paign, the  ground  troops  surged  forward  on 
a  three-division  front.  The  Sherman  tanks, 
equipped  with  their  "scythes."  chopped 
through  the  hedgerows  that  had  survived 
the  bombs,  opening  gaps  for  the  infantry. 
The  enemy,  now  demoralized  and  disorga- 
nized, began  to  give  way  all  along  the  front. 

On  July  29,  the  Allies  broke  through  the 
base  of  the  Cotentin  Peninsula.  They  had 
won  the  Battle  of  Normandy.  The  European 
heartland  and  Berlin  lay  ahead. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  NIAGARA 
FRONTIER  FOLK  ART  COUNCIL 


HON.  HENRY  J.  NOWAK 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  6,  1989 

Mr.  NOWAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
congratulate  the  Niagara  Frontier  Folk  An 
Council  which  hosted  its  25th  annual  folk  fes- 
tival on  June  4,  1989. 

The  folk  festival  was  created  by  the  coun- 
cil's founder,  Dr.  Stephen  Gredel,  and  grew 
out  of  the  "people  of  our  city  and  county"  ex- 
hibit at  the  Buffalo  and  Erie  County  Historical 
Society. 

During  its  25  years,  the  festival  has  sought 
to  spread  the  message  of  Americanism  and 
brotherhood  by  the  sharing,  preservation  and 
dissemination  of  the  diverse  ethnic  cultures  of 
western  New  York. 

The  following  is  a  brief  summation  of  the 
council's  activities  and  a  list  of  the  current 
leadership  which  was  brought  to  my  attention 
by  Dr.  Zdenka  Gredel  Manuele,  the  anniversa- 
ry chair. 

Niagara  Prontier  Polk  Art  Council 

The  folk  festival  was  the  brain  child  of 
Dr.  Stephen  Gredel  who  In  his  capacity  as 
researcher  at  the  Historical  Society  con- 
ceived, researched  and  executed  the  project 
and  exhibit  'People  of  Our  City  and 
County"  and  served  as  its  Pestival  Chair- 
man. 
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How  did  the  Council  originate? 
The  Niagara  Prontier  Polk  Art  Council's 
nationally  acclaimed  Annual  Polk  Pestival 
grew  out  of  the  exhibit  "People  of  Our  City 
and  County"  which  opened  at  the  Buffalo  & 
Erie  County  Historical  Museum  in  1963. 
The  first  annual  Polk  Pestival  was  held  in 
conjunction  with  this  exhibit  and  continued 
until  1967  when  a  group  of  prominent 
ethnic  leaders  incorporated  into  the  Niagara 
Prontier  Polk  Art  Council. 

The  Council  sponsors  the  Annual  Polk 
Festival  Series  held  from  October  through 
January  to  be  held  this  year  at  State  Uni- 
versity College  on  Elmwood  Avenue. 

Opening  and  closing  programs  will  be  held 
at  Rockwell  Auditorium  on  Sunday  after- 
noons and  will  feature  a  potpourri  of  inter- 
national entertainment.  Also  included  in  the 
series  are  8  programs  at  the  College  Learn- 
ing Lab  on  Sunday  afternoons  and  evening. 
These  programs  are  dedicated  to  specific 
ethnic  cultures. 

In  total,  over  20  ethnic  groups  will  be  rep- 
resented. The  Pestival  will  highlight  their 
diverse  cultures  through  dazzling  displays  of 
song,  music,  and  dance  performed  in  color- 
ful, authentic  costumes. 

For  9  years  the  Council  has  been  one  of 
the  sponsors  of  Buffalo's  annual  Ethnic 
Heritage  Festival  held  at  the  Buffalo  Con- 
vention Center.  The  Council's  expertise  has 
been  a  sustaining  factor  in  realizing  this 
ethnic  display  of  folklore  and  artistry. 

How  does  the  Council  help  the  preser\'a- 
tlon  of  ethnic  heritage? 

In  1980,  the  Council  established  the  Ste- 
phen Gredel  Memorial  Grant  in  honor  of  Its 
late  founder.  This  grant  is  designed  to  en- 
courage ethnic  groups  to  further  develop 
their  folk  arts  by  providing  them  with  funds 
for  costumes,  choreography,  and  necessaries 
for  their  growth  and  survival. 

The  Council  assists  ethnic  leaders,  stu- 
dents, teachers  and  scholars  in  their  pursuit 
of  ethnic  studies.  It  has  cooperated  with 
such  institutions  as  the  International  Insti- 
tute, the  Buffalo  Zoological  Society,  the 
Buffalo  Philharmonic  Orchestra  Society, 
Buffalo  State  College.  Erie  Community  Col- 
lege, the  Polish  Community  Center.  Arts 
Development  Services,  the  Junior  League  of 
Buffalo,  and  the  Buffalo-Dortmund  Sister 
City  Committee.  It  has  participated  in  the 
Buffalo  Board  of  Education's  Ethnic  Herit- 
age Program.  U.B.s  Ethnic  Heritage  Studies 
Program  and  that  of  Buffalo  State  College. 
What  are  some  events  in  which  the  Coun- 
cil has  participated? 

Council  members  have  participated  in 
many  local,  stale,  and  national  celebrations, 
including  the  New  York  State  Barge  festivi- 
ties, the  Bl-Centennial  Celebration  in 
Albany,  the  Smithsonian's  Folk  Pestival  in 
Washington.  D.C..  the  St.  Catherine's  Polk 
Festival  in  Canada,  the  M&T  Summer 
Promenade  Series.  "Operation  Horseshoe" 
which  commemorated  in  1981  as  the  Inter- 
national Year  of  the  Disabled  In  Niagara 
Palls.  NY.  the  International  Pestival  at 
Darien  Lake,  and  Buffalo's  Sesquicentennial 
festivities. 

How  does  the  Council  recognize  the  effort 
of  its  volunteers? 

Each  year  at  its  awards  Presentation 
Dinner,  the  Council  recognizes  the  support 
and  loyally  of  the  many  hundreds  of  volun- 
teers who  have  promoted  the  Council's 
work. 

AWARD  RECIPIENTS  1988 

Special  Individual  Scroll:  Emil  Mohorovi- 
cic. 
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Special  Scrolls:  Oerald  Andrzejewski. 
Cathy  Amoulinakis,  Linda  Aahcroft,  Tina 
Demoulas,  Maneesha  Deshpanda,  Sandra 
Evans,  Kenneth  Haley,  Andreas  Hennas, 
Mary  HilUnger,  Pradyuman  Joshi,  Bea 
Kane.  Antoinette  B^imeczko,  Sally  Krantz, 
Monica  Kehadas,  Mary  Ann  Marchese.  Mi 
chele  MichalasU.  Holly  Nagel,  Sirmo  Pa 
paefthimiou.  Shirley  Pitz,  Cheryl  Rys.  Ber 
nard  Saltzman,  Waltraud  Silva,  Nikki 
Thomas.  Gregory  Vigrass,  Muriel  Wood. 

POLK  ART  COUHCIL.  1988-1989 

Vaerie  Terzief f ,  President; 

Maria  Aquino.  First  Vice  President: 

Edith  Horowitz.  Second  Vice  President; 

Joanne  Bond,  Secretary;  and 

Tina  Kalen.  Treasurer. 

Board  of  Directors.— Rev.  Richard  Crum- 
lish.  Agnes  Bain.  William  Dauria.  Dr.  Geeti 
Doctor,  Eugene  Hegedus,  Daniel  KiJ,  Robert 
Kirs,  Hon.  Rose  L&Mendola,  Esther  Sun- 
shine LASSoff,  Joseph  Macielag.  Dasha 
Procyk.  Dick  Silva.  and  Stanley  Zagora. 

President  Emeritus.— Dr.  Zdenka  Gredel- 
Manuele. 

Financial  Committee.— James  Brennan. 
Chairman;  and  Tibor  BaransRi. 

Promotional  Committee— Dolores  Bauer. 
Chairman;  Bea  Kase;  and  Muriel  Wood. 

Ethnic  Heritage  Festival.— James  Bren- 
nan. Chairman:  and  Valerie  Terzieff.  Per- 
formance Coordinator. 

Installation  Dinner  &  Awards  Commit- 
tee.—Mario  Aquino.  Dolores  Bauer,  and  Dr. 
Zdenka  Gredel-Manuele. 


BRAD  BARTON.  ENNIS  HIGH 
SCHOOL  VALEDICTORIAN 


UMI 


HON.  JOE  BARTON 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  6.  1989 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  at- 
tached is  an  arlide  from  the  Ennis  Daily  News 
of  May  25.  1989,  referring  to  the  valedictorian 
of  Ennis  High  School  for  1989.  I  am  proud  of 
this  young  man's  achievement,  not  only  be- 
cause of  his  academic  accomplishment,  but 
also  because  he  is  my  son.  I  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  cor^atulate  Brad  and  all  of  the  other 
high  school  valedictorians  in  the  class  of 
1989. 

Brad  Bakton:  Eithis  High  School 
Valedictorian 

E^nnis  High  School  is  proud  to  announce 
that  Brad  Barton  has  been  named  Valedic- 
torian of  the  Senior  Class  of  1989.  Brad,  son 
of  Congressman  and  Mrs.  Joe  Barton,  is  a 
member  of  the  First  United  Methodist 
Church  of  Ennis.  While  in  high  school,  he 
has  been  involved  in  many  school  activities. 

He  has  lettered  on  the  varsity  tennis  team 
for  the  past  three  years.  Currently,  he  is 
President  of  the  National  Honor  Society 
and  serves  on  the  Student  Council.  In  the 
Senior  Play,  he  played  the  lead  role  of 
Garth  Gariieige.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the 
JETS  and  Key  Clutw.  He  was  awarded  first 
place  in  District  l^-AA  Readywriting  and  re- 
ceived perfect  scores  on  both  the  math  and 
English  sections  of  the  TEAMS  Test. 

The  teachers  of  E.H.S.  selected  Brad  to 
attend  the  1988  American  Legion  Boys  State 
Convention,  and  he  was  chosen  by  his  peers 
as  "Most  Likely  To  Succeed."  Other  awards 
he  has  received  include  the  English  IV 
Honor  Award,  the  Elementary  Analysis 
Honor  Award.  Who's  Who  Among  American 
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High  School  Students,  the  Army  Reserve 
Scholar/Athlete  of  the  Year  Award,  the 
Vera  D.  Norton  English  Award,  and  the 
Texas  Association  of  Secondary  School 
Principals  All-Academic  Team. 

Brad  has  recently  been  honored  with  a 
National  Merit  Scholarship  and  the  Presi- 
dent's Endowed  Scholarship  from  Texas 
A&M  University  where  he  plans  to  major  in 
Industrial  Engineering. 
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ANOTHER  WEEK  IN  THE  UFE 
OP  "THE  WIMP" 


HON.  JOHN  P.  HAMMERSCHMIDT 

OF  ARKANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  6,  1989 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  Paul 
Greenburg  is  a  nationally  syndicated  colum- 
nist. I  commend  his  astute  observations  and 
comments  to  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress. 
Another  Week  in  the  Life  of  "The  Wimp" 

Remember  George  Bush?  He's  the  guy  in 
the  Doonesbury  comic  strip  who's  not  there. 
Other  cartoonists  picture  him  covered  with 
spiderwebs.  the  very  image  of  wimpish  inac- 
tivity. He's  the  president  that  pundits  com- 
plain about  and  comics  laugh  about— the  do- 
nothing  president,  the  disappearing  act  in 
the  White  House.  .  .  . 

Well,  this  past  week  the  president  who 
isn't  there  stole  Soviet  President  Mikhail 
Gorbachev's  thunder;  reunited  and  galva- 
nized the  Western  alliance;  proposed  a  bold 
new  approach  to  arms  control  that  would 
reduce  conventional  forces  in  Europe  to 
unprecedented  levels  while  assuring  its  and 
our  security;  recaptured  the  diplomatic  initi- 
ative for  the  West;  mended  his  fences  with 
some  of  our  uneasy  friends  on  the  Conti- 
nent; found  his  proposal  warmly  received 
even  by  the  Soviets;  and  modestly  but  craft- 
ily shared  the  credit  with  the  entire  NATO 
alliance.  Just  another  week  in  the  life  of  a 
wimp. 

What  is  it  about  our  punditry  that  cannot 
stand  crisis-free  news?  A  leader  can  make 
disastrous  errors  and.  so  long  as  he  has  a 
certain  flair,  like  handsome  young  John  F. 
Kennedy,  all  is  forgiven.  See  the  Bay  of  Pigs 
fiasco,  which  led  inexorably  to  the  Cuban 
missile  crisis  the  next  year.  Once  the  Ken- 
nedy administration  acquiesced  in  Cuba's 
becoming  a  Soviet  satellite,  it  was  only  a 
matter  of  time  before  that  island  became  a 
Soviet  launching  pad,  too.  and  put  the  peace 
of  the  world  in  danger. 

The  Cuban  missile  crisis  may  have  been 
the  closest  the  world  has  come  to  nuclear 
holocaust,  yet  its  peaceful  conclusion 
brought  such  relief  that  few  analysts  ques- 
tioned why  an  American  administration  al- 
lowed it  to  happen  in  the  first  place.  And 
President  John  F.  Kennedy  emerged  as  a 
hero,  although  his  victory  was  really  that  of 
style  over  substance. 

Only  lately  have  historians  been  reassess- 
ing their  opinion  of  the  Kennedy  presiden- 
cy—and of  others.  As  time  passes,  they 
think  less  and  less  of  Camelot.  and  more 
and  more  of  Jack  Kennedy's  oh-so-duU 
predecessor.  Like  George  Bush.  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower  struck  contemporary  critics  as  a 
genial  absence.  Ike  was  supposed  to  have 
spent  all  his  time  on  the  golf  course  rather 
than  at  the  executive  mansion.  He,  too,  was 
the  president  who  wasn't  there.  Ike  was 
popular  only  with  the  people,  not  the  pun- 
dits. Maybe  the  people  luiew  something,  be- 


cause Ike's  stature  grows  as  the  century 
lengthens. 

Historians  now  note  that  it  was  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower  who  ended  one  war  (Korea)  and 
kept  the  peace  thereafter;  avoided  entangle- 
ment in  Vietnam;  extinguished  the  Suez 
crisis  by  upholding  this  country's  anticolo- 
niallst  principles;  saved  Lebanon,  which  has 
proved  impossible  for  his  more  recent  suc- 
cessors; enforced  the  law  of  the  land  and 
simple  decency  at  Little  Rock;  kept  the  So- 
viets out  of  Guatemala  and  Iran  by  using 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  intelligent- 
ly, a  trick  that  American  presidents  seem  to 
have  forgotten;  gave  Joe  McCarthy  enough 
rope;  kept  the  military-industrial  complex 
under  control;  economized  on  the  country's 
defense,  while  making  it  more  formidable  by 
relying  on  the  nuclear  deterrent;  presided 
over  the  country's  erreatest  economic  expan- 
sion this  century,  not  counting  these 
Reagan-Bush  years,  while  keeping  inflation 
down. .  .  . 

Ike's  most  impressive  feat  was  playing 
dumb.  He  certainly  fooled  the  pundits;  it 
took  my  favorite,  Murray  Kempton,  the 
longest  time  to  catch  on,  and  many  never 
did.  The  plodding  peace  and  prosperity  of 
the  Elsenhower  era  were  never  exciting 
enough  to  get  the  intellectuals'  attention. 
The  facts  were  no  match  for  their  prejudice 
against  any  president  who  could  be  de- 
scribed as  conservative,  moderate  or  a  gen- 
eral. And  so  they  found  Ike  dull.  He  was 
dull  like  a  fox. 

George  Kennan,  the  gray  eminence  of 
American  foreign  policy,  knew  better;  he  de- 
scribed Ike  in  his  memoirs  as  "a  man  of 
keen  political  intelligence  and  penetration," 
which  would  certainly  amaze  many  of  those 
who  have  made  an  icon  of  Mr.  Kennan.  It 
was  Ambassador  Kennan  who  noticed  that, 
when  Ike  spoke  "in  a  protected  official 
circle,  insights  of  a  high  order  flashed  out 
time  after  time  through  the  curious  military 
gobbledygook  in  which  he  was  accustomed 
to  expressing  and  concealing  his  thoughts." 

So  the  next  time  George  Bush  is  painted 
as  the  president  who  isn't  there,  or  as  that 
wimp  in  the  White  House,  it  might  be  noted 
that  Mort  Sahl,  the  comic  and  social  critic 
of  the  '50s,  used  to  apply  much  the  same 
whimsicalities  to  Dwight  Eisenhower,  who 
didn't  turn  out  so  badly. 

To  those  of  us  who  have  had  our  fill  of 
World  Crisis,  thank  you,  it's  a  comfort  to 
have  a  president  who  can  carry  off  a  for- 
eign-policy coup  like  last  week's  without 
much  ado.  Such  a  performance  may  not 
feed  the  intelligentsia's  craving  for  style, 
drama,  conflict,  and  lights,  camera,  action! 
But  it  certainly  makes  life  safer  for  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

Peace,  it's  wonderful— and  if  the  cost  of 
admission  is  a  little  boredom,  it's  cheap  at 
the  price. 


THE  PUBUC  SERVICE  EDUCA- 
TION ASSISTANCE  ACT  OP  1989 
(H.R.  2544) 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  OILMAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  6,  1989 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee,  I  have  participated  in  a 
series  of  hearings  held  by  our  committee  con- 
cerning the  recommendations  of  the  National 
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Commission  on  Public  Service.  The  Volcker 
Commission,  named  for  its  chairman,  Paul 
Volcker,  detailed  the  critical  state  of  affairs 
facing  our  Federal  civil  service.  The  Commis- 
sion submitted  to  the  President  and  Congress 
a  comprehensive  list  of  recommendations  for 
improving  the  state  of  public  service.  Among 
those  recommendations  were  goals  to  rebuild 
student  interest  in  Federal  employment  by  re- 
cruiting the  very  t)est  candidates  and  opening 
new  channels  of  communications  with  Ameri- 
ca's college  students. 

In  this  vein,  I  am  introducing,  along  with  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  our  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Ford],  H.R. 
2544,  aimed  at  implementing  the  goals  of  the 
Commission  by  making  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment an  employer  of  first  choice  for  many  of 
our  Nation's  finest  students.  This  measure 
would  allow  Federal  agencies  to  repay  all  or 
part  of  a  Federal  student  loan  of  a  potential 
college  recruit  in  exchange  for  a  period  of 
Government  service.  In  addition,  I  am  includ- 
ing in  the  legislation  provisions  relating  to 
agency  reimbursement  for  employee  degree 
training  expenses  in  order  to  enhance  the 
Federal  Government's  competitive  efforts  in 
retaining  exceptional  employees. 

Specifically,  section  2  of  the  bill  allows  ex- 
ceptions from  the  current  law  which  bars  train- 
ing or  the  repayment  or  reimbursement  of  the 
costs  of  training  the  purpose  of  which  is  to 
enable  an  employee  to  obtain  an  academic 
degree.  Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management,  an  agency 
may  provide  training  or  payment  or  reimburse- 
ment of  the  costs  of  degree  training  in  order 
to  assist  in  the  recruitment  or  retention  of  em- 
ployees in  shortage  or  critical  skills  occupa- 
tions. 

Section  3  provides  that  a  Federal  agency  or 
department  may  repay  all  or  part  of  certain 
student  loans  owed  by,  or  made  on  t)ehalf  of, 
highly  qualified  recruits  for  professional,  tech- 
nical, or  administrative  positions  in  the  Federal 
civil  service.  Repayment  shall  be  from  funds 
already  appropriated  at  the  time  of  appoint- 
ment. As  a  condition  of  loan  repayment,  the 
individual  must  agree  in  writing  to  a  period  of 
Federal  service  of  not  less  than  3  years  and 
maintain  an  acceptable  level  of  performance 
for  the  period  of  loan  repayment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  represents  a  combina- 
tion of  different  proposals.  I  am  indebted  to 
my  good  friends  and  colleagues,  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Sul)committee  on 
Federal  Services,  Post  Office,  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Governmen- 
tal Affairs,  Senator  Ted  Stevens,  and  the 
chairman  of  that  subcommittee,  Senator 
David  Pryor,  for  their  efforts  in  formulating 
and  drafting  major  provisions  of  this  bill.  In  ad- 
dition, I  commend  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Managerrwnt  for  its  foresight  in  submitting  leg- 
islation to  the  Congress  regarding  tuition  as- 
sistance for  Federal  employees. 

The  Volcker  Commission  outlined  serious 
problems  in  the  Federal  civil  service.  My  good 
friend,  the  chairman  of  our  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service,  has  presided  over 
many  hours  of  testimony  demonstrating  this 
fact. 

The  measure  I  am  introducing  today  repre- 
sents a  first  step  in  addressing  many  of  the 
serious  issues  raised  t}y  the  Commission  and 
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presented  before  our  committee.  I  know  the 
committee  will  be  weighing  several  legislative 
options  following  conclusion  of  the  Volcker 
Commission  hearings  and  I  hope  that  intro- 
duction of  this  legislation  will  contribute  to  this 
important  process. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  can  no  longer  afford  to 
ignore  the  critical  state  of  Federal  compensa- 
tion and  benefits.  Accordingly,  I  invite  all  of 
our  colleagues  to  join  us  in  efforts  to  improve 
and  reinvigorate  the  civil  service  by  sponsor- 
ing this  legislation.  The  full  text  of  this  bill  and 
a  section-by-section  analysis  follow: 
H.R.  2544 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Public  Serv- 
ice Education  Assistance  Act  of  1989". 

SEC.  2.  DEGREE  TRAINING. 

Chapter  41  of  title  5,  United  States  Code 
is  amended— 

(1)  in  section  4107(c)  by  striking  "This" 
and  inserting  the  following:  "Except  as  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (d)  of  this  section,  this"; 
and 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  section  4107(c)  the 
following: 

"(d)  Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management,  an  agency 
may  provide  training  or  payment  or  reim- 
bursement of  the  costs  of  training  that 
would  not  be  allowable  under  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section  in  order  to  assist  in  the  re- 
cruitment or  retention  of  employees  in 
shortage  or  critical  skills  occupations.". 

SEC.  3.  REPAYMENT  OF  STl'DENT  U)ANS  FOR  CER- 
TAIN FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES. 

(a)   Generally.— Chapter   53   of   title    5, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  section  5375  the  following: 
"8  5376.  Repayment  of  student  loans  for  certain 

employees 

(a)  The  head  of  any  department  or  agency 
may  repay  all  or  part  of  a  student  loan,  as 
provided  in  sulwection  (b),  from  funds  ap- 
propriated and  available  at  the  time  of  such 
repayment  for  an  employee  appointed  to  a 
position  that  requires  highly  qualified  pro- 
fessional, technical,  or  administrative  per- 
sonnel. 

"(b)  A  student  loan  repayment  under  this 
section  may  l>e  for— 

"(1)  any  loan  made.  Insured,  or  guaran- 
teed under  part  B  of  title  IV  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1966; 

"(2)  any  loan  made  under  part  E  of  title 
IV  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965; 

"(3)  a  health  education  assistance  loan 
made  or  insured  under  part  C  of  title  VII  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  or  under  part 
B  of  title  VIII  of  such  Act;  or 

"(4)  any  student  loan  made,  insured,  or 
guaranteed  by  a  State  government. 

"(c)  An  employee  whose  student  loan  is 
repaid  under  this  section  shall  sign  a  writ- 
ten agreement  that— 

"(1)  includes  the  period  of  Federal  service 
to  be  served  by  such  employee  as  deter- 
mined by  the  head  of  a  department  or 
agency  and  such  employee; 

"(2)  requires,  as  a  condition  of  repayment, 
that  such  period  of  Federal  service  Is  not 
less  than  3  years; 

"(3)  Includes  the  amount  of  the  student 
loan  (or  portion  thereof)  to  be  repaid  by  the 
department  or  agency,  consistent  with  the 
terms  of  the  employee's  student  loan  agree- 
ment with  the  lender; 
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"(4)  requires  that  an  employee  whose  loan 
Is  repaid  by  a  department  or  agency  shall— 

"(A)  maintain  an  acceptable  level  of  per- 
formance for  the  period  of  loan  repayment; 
and 

"(B)  resume  repayment  (In  lieu  of  the  de- 
partment or  agency)  according  to  the  terms 
of  the  original  loan  agreement  with  the 
lender,  if  such  employee  fails  to  meet  an  ac- 
ceptable level  of  performance  as  determined 
by  the  head  of  the  department  or  agency; 
and 

"(5)  provides  that  if  an  employee  Is  sepa- 
rated from  Federal  service  l)efore  the  end  of 
the  period  such  employee  agreed  to  serve— 

"(A)  the  department  or  agency  shall  cease 
repayment  of  the  student  loan  of  such  em- 
ployee; and 

"(B)  the  employee  shall  resume  repay- 
ment thereafter  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  the  original  student  loan  agree- 
ment with  the  lender. 

"(d)  If  a  portion  of  a  loan  Is  repaid  under 
this  section  for  any  year.  Interest  on  the  re- 
mainder of  such  loan  shall  accrue  and  be 
paid  in  the  same  manner  as  is  otherwise  re- 
quired by  the  terms  of  the  original  student 
loan. 

"(e)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  refunding  any  repay- 
ment of  a  loan. 

"(f)  The  repayment  of  a  loan  under  this 
section  shall  be  In  addition  to  any  pay  an 
employee  would  otherwise  receive  for  a  posi- 
tion and  shall  not  Xye  considered  or  con- 
strued as  compensation." 

(b)  Table  or  Sections.- The  table  of  sec- 
tions for  chapter  53  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after  the  Item 
relating  to  section  5375  the  following: 
"5376.  Repayment  of  student  loans  for  certain 
employees." 

Section-by-Section  Analysis 

Section  1.  Short  Title.  "Public  Service 
Education  Assistance  Act  of  1989". 

Sec.  2.  Degree  Training.  Amends  section 
4107  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  t«  add  a 
new  sulxsection  (d)  to  allow  exceptions  from 
the  current  subsection  (c),  which  bars  train- 
ing or  the  repayment  or  reimbursement  of 
the  costs  of  training  the  purpose  of  which  is 
to  enable  an  employee  to  obtain  an  academ- 
ic degree.  The  new  subsection  (d)  provides 
that,  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Mantigement,  an  agency 
may  provide  training  or  payment  or  reim- 
bursement of  the  costs  of  training  not  allow- 
able under  sulwection  (c)  In  order  to  assist 
in  the  recruitment  or  retention  of  employ- 
ees in  shortage  or  critical  skills  occupations. 

Sec.  3.  Repayment  of  student  loans  for 
certain  federal  employees.  Amends  Chapter 
53  of  title  5  by  inserting  after  section  5373  a 
new  section  5376. 

Section  5376(a)  provides  that  a  Federal 
agency  or  department  may  repay  all  or  part 
of  certain  student  loans  owed  by.  or  made 
on  behalf  of,  highly  qualified  recruits  for 
professional,  technical,  or  administrative  po- 
sitions In  the  Federal  civil  service.  Repay- 
ment shall  be  from  funds  already  appropri- 
ated at  the  time  of  appointment. 

Section  5376(b)  limits  this  repayment  au- 
thority to  student  loans  made  under  parts  B 
and  E  of  title  IV  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act.  These  parts  encompass  Guaranteed 
Student  Loans  (GSLs),  Supplemental  Loans 
for  Students.  PLUS  loans  (loans  for  parents 
of  dependent  students),  and  Perkins  Loans 
(direct  loans  to  students  In  institutions  of 
higher  learning).  Health  education  assist- 
ance loans  made  under  part  C  of  title  VII  of 
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the  Public  Health  Service  Act  are  also  cov- 
ered, as  are  loans  made,  insured  or  guaran- 
teed by  a  State  Government. 

Section  5376(c>  imposes  certain  obliga- 
tions upon  an  individual  appointed  to  the 
civil  service  whose  student  loan  is  to  be 
repaid  under  this  section. 

Subsections  (1)  and  (2)  require,  as  a  condi- 
tion of  loan  repayment,  that  the  individual 
agree  in  writing  to  a  period  of  Federal  serv- 
ice of  not  less  than  three  years:  the  service 
commitment  made  by  the  employee  corre- 
sponds to  the  period  of  loan  repayment  by 
the  agency. 

Subsection  (3)  specifies  that  the  written 
agreement  include  the  portion  or  amount  of 
the  student  loan  to  be  repaid  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  period  of  its  repayment.  This 
subsection  also  requires  that  the  service/re- 
payment agreement  between  the  employee 
and  the  agency  be  consistent  with  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  the  employee's  original 
student  loan  agreement  with  the  lender. 

Subsection  (4)  requires,  as  a  condition  of 
continued  loan  repayment  by  the  govern- 
ment, that  the  employee  agree  to  maintain 
an  acceptable  level  of  performance  (as  de- 
termined by  the  employing  agency)  for  the 
period  of  loan  repayment.  If  at  any  time 
during  that  repayment  period  the  employ- 
ee's performance  is  determined  to  be  unac- 
ceptable, the  agreement  specifies  that  the 
employee  (or  in  the  case  of  a  parent  borrow- 
er, the  parent)  will  repay  the  balance  of  the 
loan  according  to  the  terms  of  the  original 
loan  agreement  with  the  lender. 

Subsection  (5)  requires  the  employee  (or 
the  parent  borrower)  to  resume  loan  repay- 
ment upon  the  employee's  separation  from 
govenunent  service,  if  such  separation 
occurs  before  the  expiration  of  the  employ- 
ee's service/repayment  agreement. 

Section  5376(d)  provides  that  if  any 
agency  repays  a  portion  of  an  employee's 
loan  in  any  given  year,  any  interest  on  the 
remainder  of  that  loan  accrues  and  is  paid 
by  that  agency  (or  parent  l)orrower)  accord- 
ing to  the  terms  of  the  original  student 
loan. 

Section  5376(e)  specifically  precludes  an 
employee,  former  employee,  or  parent  bor- 
rower, from  receiving  a  refund  from  a 
lender  of  any  loan  repayment  made  by  an 
agency  under  this  section. 

Section  5376(f)  states  that  an  agency's 
loan  repayment  made  under  this  section  is 
not  to  be  considered  as  part  of  that  employ- 
ee's compensation  for  government  service. 


TED  KUSNIERZ.  OUTSTANDING 
PUBLIC  SERVANT,  TO  RETIRE 


HON.  GERALD  B.H.  SOLOMON 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  6,  1989 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Please  join 
me  today  as  I  recognize  one  of  the  finest  and 
most  dedicated  public  servants  I've  ever  met 
on  the  occasion  of  his  retirement. 

Theodore  T.  "Ted "  Kusnierz  is  retiring  as 
deputy  director  for  field  operations  of  the  New 
Yorfc  State  Division  of  Probation  and  (Correc- 
tional Alternatives.  His  last  position  represent- 
ed the  culmination  of  more  than  a  quarter- 
century  of  unswerving  professionalism  and  in- 
creasing responsit)ilities. 

Mr.  Kusnierz  rose  through  the  ranks  rapidly, 
from  parole  officer  to  prot)ation  administrator 
until  b&ng  placed  in  charge  of  field  offices  in 
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New  York  City,  Albany,  Syracuse  and  Buffalo. 
Throughout  his  career,  he  mastered  every 
facet  of  corrections,  parole  and  probation 
work,  from  top  to  t>ottom,  and  always  with 
compassion  and  intelligence. 

His  accomplishments  Include  creating  the 
first  State-operated  and  financed  probation 
agency  in  New  York  State,  and  demonstrating 
that  a  regional  concept  of  delivering  probation 
service  was  quite  feasible. 

He  was  much  in  demand  to  speak  on  the 
topic  of  probation  at  colleges  throughout  the 
Northeast  and  still  found  time  to  help  raise  six 
children. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  measure  of  an  outstanding 
citizen  is  community  involvement.  On  top  of 
his  busy  career  and  family  life,  Ted  Kusnierz 
found  time  to  do  volunteer  work  with  retarded 
children  and  to  be  active  in  local  Elks  and 
Rotary  Clubs. 

Knowing  Ted,  I'm  sure  that  after  his  June  7 
retirement,  he  won't  slow  down  at  all.  but  will 
sp>end  more  time  enriching  his  community  with 
his  leadership  and  varied  talents. 

His  colleagues  and  friends  will  be  honoring 
him  at  a  June  1 5  retirement  party.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, let  us  salute  Ted  Kusnierz  and  give  him 
our  t>est  wishes  after  an  outstanding  career  of 
public  service. 


COLLEGE  OF  IDAHO  SKI  TEAM 


HON.  LARRY  E.  CRAIG 

OF  IDAHO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  6,  1989 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  no  secret  that 
some  of  this  Nation's  best  skiing  lies  in  the 
mountainous  Northwest,  particularly  in  my 
State  of  Idaho.  However,  one  great  skiing 
area  in  Idaho  deserves  more  recognition  than 
any  other— the  College  of  Idaho. 

Coached  by  Tom  Olson  and  Chris  Mel- 
gaard,  the  College  of  Idaho's  ski  team  finished 
the  season  as  the  Nation's  best.  With  a  first- 
place  finish  by  the  women  and  third-place 
finish  by  the  men,  the  team's  combined  plac- 
ings  in  Alpine  and  Nordic  events  could  not  be 
matched.  The  National  Collegiate  Ski  Associa- 
tion hosted  the  championships  at  Lake  Tahoe. 

The  team  was  honored  with  five  ail-Ameri- 
can selections.  They  were  Eric  Jensen  of 
Boise,  Joel  Harrison  of  McCall,  Caroline  Curi 
of  Idaho  Falls,  Brent  Labounty  of  British  Co- 
lumbia, and  Karen  Nail  of  Colorado. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have  stated  on  this  floor 
before,  Idaho  has  much  to  be  proud  of.  The 
College  of  Idaho's  ski  team  must  certainly  be 
counted  among  Idaho's  most  prized  gems. 


IMPROVING  OUR  TECHNOLOGY 
PERFORMANCE 


HON.  MICHAEL  A.  ANDREWS 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  6,  1989 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  stand  on 
the  threshold  of  a  key  decade  for  the  United 
States.  The  1 990's  will  determine  if  the  United 
States  enters  tfie  21st  century  as  the  unchal- 
lenged leader  of  the  free  world  with  an  econo- 
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my  second  to  none  or  whether  we  will  contin- 
ue in  decline  with  Japan  and  a  united  Europe 
usurping  the  economic  and  political  roles 
which  have  been  ours  since  1945. 

As  we  enter  the  I990's  we  are  in  the  midst 
of  an  emerging  global  economy  in  which  the 
ability  to  create  and  use  technology  is  what 
counts.  The  accelerating  pace  of  technologi- 
cal change  will  place  increasing  demands  on 
the  engineering  profession.  Abundant  natural 
resources,  a  key  building  block  for  U.S.  pros- 
perity, will  not  guarantee  prosperity  in  the 
1 990's  and  beyond. 

There  are  many  and  mounting  concerns 
about  our  ability  to  compete  and  thrive  in  this 
emerging  economy.  Competitiveness  is  the 
key  buzzword  in  Washington  today,  finding  its 
way  into  debates  on  nearly  every  subject  and 
providing  plenty  of  grist  for  the  mills  of  the 
think  tanks  and  the  public  policy  institutes. 

Competitiveness  can  be  both  a  vague  and 
an  all-encompassing  concept.  But  what  it  boils 
down  to  is  rather  simple — our  future  economic 
well-being.  If  we  cannot  compete  successfully 
against  Europe,  Japan,  Korea,  Brazil,  and 
others  in  the  next  decade,  our  standard  of 
living  will  suffer. 

There  are  many  things  we  must  do  to  im- 
prove our  competitiveness:  eliminate  the  Fed- 
eral budget  deficit,  insist  on  a  more  open  and 
fairer  international  trading  system,  significantly 
increase  our  savings  rate.  Accomplishing 
these  goals,  as  difficult  as  that  may  be,  will 
not  be  enough,  however.  Of  at  least  equal  im- 
portance is  improving  our  ability  to  commer- 
cialize technology  and  strengthening  the  U.S. 
technology  infrastructure. 

U.S.  technological  leadership  is  under  siege. 
In  industry  after  industry,  foreign  competitors 
have  made  deep  inroads  into  markets  pio- 
neered and  once  dominated  by  American 
companies.  We  have  almost  no  consumer 
electronics  industry  to  speak  of  anymore  and 
our  machine  t(X)l  and  semiconductor  indus- 
tries are  in  serious  trouble.  Our  leadership  in 
supercomputers  is  threatened. 

The  quality  of  U.S.  science  is  not  in  ques- 
tion. U.S.  citizens  have  won  more  than  half 
the  Nobel  prizes  in  the  1980's.  It  is  our  ability 
to  rapidly  commercialize  new  Innovations 
where  we  are  losing  ground.  To  put  it  bluntly, 
foreign  companies,  backed  by  their  govern- 
ments, are  beating  our  pants  off. 

The  primary  responsibility  for  commercializ- 
ing technology  in  our  society  rests  with  the 
private  sector.  Recent  studies,  including  the 
very  interesting  and  well-researched  report  by 
MIT  entitled  "Made  in  America,"  place  most 
of  the  blame  for  our  loss  of  manufacturing 
prowess  at  the  doorstep  of  U.S.  industry, 
which  too  often  adopts  outdated  strategies, 
suffers  from  a  short-term  time  horizon,  and 
neglects  human  resource. 

The  Federal  Government  can  and  should 
play  a  more  active  role  in  the  commercializa- 
tion process.  The  traditional  position  of  the 
U.S.  Government,  that  of  seeking  a  level  play- 
ing field  for  fair  global  competition  with  gov- 
ernments acting  as  impartial  judges,  is  losing 
its  viability.  We  are  involved  increasingly  in  a 
global  brawl  with  governments  running  inter- 
ference for  their  companies,  not  as  impartial 
judges. 
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A  key  priority  to  improve  our  technology 
performance  must  be  to  raise  the  level  of  at- 
tention to  technology  issues  in  the  policymak- 
ing process.  Technology  issues  should  be 
carefully  considered  in  determining  broader 
economic  and  regulatory  policy,  rather  than 
treated  as  a  residual  concern.  This  was  the  in- 
tention of  Congress  in  creating  the  position  of 
Under  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Technology 
in  the  Omnibus  Trade  and  Competitiveness 
Act  last  year.  Revitalizing  the  White  House 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology  Policy  and 
raising  the  rank  of  the  Director  of  that  office 
would  also  facilitate  the  Government's  ability 
to  merge  science  and  technology  issues  with 
broader  economic  policy. 

The  Federal  Government  could  also  stimu- 
late technology  performance  by  enacting  a 
permanent  research  and  development  tax 
credit.  This  is  an  issue  I  have  devoted  consid- 
erable effort  to  as  a  member  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  A  permanent  tax  credit  for 
increased  R&D  would  stimulate  more  R&D  by 
U.S.  industry.  Companies  that  are  experienc- 
ing economic  problems  would  be  encouraged 
to  maintain  long-term  investments  they  might 
otherwise  forgo  during  the  hard  times.  Invest- 
ments in  important  projects  may  be  speeded 
up  as  well.  This  can  be  crucial  to  success  in  a 
marketplace  where  a  short  lead  over  the  com- 
petition can  make  or  break  a  venture. 

Other  nations  provide  substantial  incentives 
for  research  and  development.  Twenty-five 
percent  of  the  tax  benefits  in  the  Japanese 
tax  code  are  allocated  to  research  and  devel- 
opment incentives.  France,  Germany,  Canada, 
and  many  others  also  provide  substantial  tax 
benefits  to  support  research  and  develop- 
ment. If  we  provide  less,  our  companies  oper- 
ate at  a  competitive  disadvantage. 

Of  even  greater  importance  than  the  areas  I 
have  already  mentioned,  however,  are  the 
issues  of  education  and  training.  Without  suffi- 
cient scientists,  engineers,  and  skilled  techni- 
cal workers— our  human  infrastructure— we 
will  not  be  able  to  expand  our  R&D  efforts  to 
meet  the  competitive  challenge. 

In  the  United  States  we  now  have  about 
700,000  lawyers  and  slightly  more  than 
1,700,000  engineers.  In  Japan  on  the  other 
hand,  there  are  more  than  6  million  engineers 
and  a  mere  1 8,300  lawyers.  While  the  number 
of  Japanese  engineers  may  include  many 
technical  personnel  we  would  not  classify  as 
engineers,  the  magnitude  of  the  difference  is 
clear.  Many  would  say  the  Japanese  have  a 
more  appropriate  ratio  of  engineers  to  lawyers 
than  we  do  and  judging  by  Japanese  econom- 
ic performance,  they  may  be  right. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  too  familiar  are  studies 
showing  the  poor  performance  of  U.S.  stu- 
dents at  all  age  levels  on  math  and  science 
compared  to  students  in  other  developed  and 
even  some  developing  countries.  These  test 
results  should  come  as  no  surprise,  however, 
when  you  consider  that  perhaps  60,000  math 
and  science  teachers  in  our  high  schools  are 
not  fully  qualified  to  do  their  jobs,  according  to 
the  National  Science  Foundation.  The  Nation- 
al Science  Foundation  estimates  that  by  1995 
the  United  States  will  need  300,000  additional 
secondary  school  math  and  science  teachers. 

The  situation  is  no  better  at  the  university 
and  graduate  school  level.  Perhaps  as  many 
as    1,800   engineering   faculty   positions   are 
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vacant  at  our  colleges  and  universities.  At  the 
same  time,  a  decreasing  percentage  of  Ameri- 
can students  are  interested  in  pursuing  ca- 
reers in  science  and  engineering.  Between 
1982  and  1987,  the  percentage  of  entering 
college  freshmen  showing  an  interest  in  ma- 
joring in  engineering  fell  by  one-quarter  from 
1 2  percent  to  9  percent. 

Foreign  students  have  been  filling  much  of 
this  gap.  About  40  fjercent  of  the  students  in 
graduate  engineenng  programs  in  this  country 
are  foreign  nationals,  as  are  half  of  our  univer- 
sity engineering  professors  under  the  age  of 
35.  Without  these  foreign  nationals,  the  short- 
age of  qualified  engineers  in  industry  and  our 
universities  would  be  devastating.  But  many 
foreign  students  and  professors  eventually 
return  home  so  the  United  States  does  not 
get  the  full  benefit  of  their  training. 

The  shortage  of  qualified  scientists  and  en- 
gineers appears  likely  to  worsen.  With  the  de- 
creasing number  of  college  age  students  and 
a  declining  percentage  of  those  students 
choosing  careers  in  science  and  engineering, 
the  National  Science  Foundation  predicts  the 
shortage  of  qualified  scientists  and  engineers 
may  reach  half  a  million  by  the  year  2010. 

It  is  clear  the  United  States  must  increase 
its  investment  in  the  people,  equipment,  and 
facilities  that  constitute  our  technical  infra- 
structure. The  Congress  has  taken  a  number 
of  actions  in  this  area.  The  1988  Trade  Act 
contains  several  programs  to  augment  our 
math,  science,  and  engineering  education. 
These  include  creating  partnerships  among 
businesses,  professional  associations,  schools 
and  State  educational  agencies  to  improve  in- 
struction in  mathematics  and  science  at  the 
elementary  and  secondary  school  level  and 
the  modernization  of  academic  research  facili- 
ties and  college  science  instruction  through 
the  National  Science  Foundation. 

The  School  Improvement  Act  of  1987  ex- 
tends and  expands  earlier  legislation  providing 
assistance  to  improve  education  at  all  levels 
for  engineering,  technical,  and  scientific  per- 
sonnel and  to  encourage  the  creation  of  new 
engineering,  technical,  and  scientific  jobs. 

The  National  Science  Foundation  is  expand- 
ing its  Engineering  Research  Centers  Pro- 
gram. This  important  program  brings  together 
experts  from  different  fields  to  develop  and 
improve  fundamental  engineering  knowledge 
to  enhance  U.S.  industrial  competitiveness. 

Much  more  needs  to  be  done  to  enhance 
our  human  infrastructure.  I  heartily  endorse 
the  five-part  program  recommended  by  the 
Council  on  Research  and  Technology  to  re- 
store America's  scientific  and  technical  work 
force.  Coretech's  recommendations  include: 

Bolstering  elementary  and  secondary 
school  math  and  science  education; 

Substantially  increasing  Federal  support  for 
undergraduate  and  graduate  education  in  sci- 
ence and  engineering; 

Expanding  programs  to  increase  the  per- 
centage of  women  and  minorities  in  our  scien- 
tific and  technical  work  force.  The  importance 
of  this  recommendation  is  apparent  when  you 
consider  that  by  the  turn  of  the  century  80 
percent  of  the  new  entrants  to  the  work  force 
will  t)e  women  and  minorities. 

Supporting  and  stimulating  career-long  con- 
tinuing education  opportunities;  and 
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Fostering  communication  and  collaboration 
among  government,  industry,  and  the  educa- 
tional community. 

There  are  other  avenues  we  should  explore. 
I  think  inducements  for  engineers  and  other 
technical  personnel  to  teach  at  schools  and 
universities  to  help  overcome  the  shortage  of 
teachers  in  the  scientific  disciplines  make  a  lot 
of  sense.  We  should  also  try  to  find  money  in 
the  Federal  budget  to  assist  universities  keep 
their  facilities  and  instrumentation  up-to-date. 
A  1986  study  by  the  White  House  Science 
Council  estimated  that  S10  billion  over  a  10- 
year  penod  as  needed  to  restore  research  fa- 
cilities at  U.S.  universities  to  an  adequate 
level. 

There  is  no  quick  fix.  We  need  a  long-term 
commitment  by  Government,  at  the  Federal. 
State,  and  local  level,  by  industry,  and  by  our 
educational  institutions  to  foster  an  expanded 
research  and  development  effort  and  improve 
the  quality  of  our  technical  education. 

I  am  hopeful  President  Bush  will  play  an  in- 
creasingly aggressive  leadership  role  on  these 
issues.  The  President  should  be  urging  the 
best  young  minds  in  this  country  to  pursue  ca- 
reers in  math,  science,  and  engineering.  There 
is  no  Sputnik  to  serve  as  a  rallying  cry  for  ex- 
panded research  and  development  efforts.  But 
the  threat  to  our  future  prosperity  should  we 
neglect  today's  technological  challenges  de- 
mands no  less  of  an  effort  than  we  extended 
to  put  men  in  space  and  on  the  Moon. 


HONORING  THE  RETIREMENT 
OF  WILLIAM  J.  RUSHPORD 


HON.  DENNIS  M.  HERTEL 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TxLesday,  June  6,  1989 

Mr.  HERTEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  acknowledging  the  re- 
tirement of  William  J.  Rushford. 

Mr.  Rushford  has  faithfully  served  the  elec- 
trical industry  for  46  years.  He  started  his  illus- 
trious career  as  an  apprentice  helper  in  1942. 
He  then  was  initiated  into  local  58  in  October 
of  1947. 

After  many  years  of  hard  work,  William 
Rushford  was  elected  to  the  union's  executive 
board  in  1964  and  again  in  1968.  He  was  also 
a  business  agent  from  1967  to  1972. 

Following  in  his  father's  footsteps,  William 
Rushford  became  president  of  his  union  in 
1 975.  He  held  this  office  until  the  end  of  1 976; 
he  and  his  father  Robert  had  the  distinction  of 
being  the  only  father-and-son  team  to  hold  a 
political  office  in  the  history  of  the  union.  In 
1977,  Mr.  Rushford  became  the  assistant  ad- 
ministrator of  I.B.E.W.  Local  58  Insurance 
Fund  Office  through  September  of  1 988. 

In  addition  to  his  administrative  positions, 
Mr.  Rushford  also  served  on  many  commit- 
tees. He  served  on  the  committees  of  educa- 
tion, pension,  and  entertainment.  He  also 
coached  and  played  on  the  local  baseball 
team. 

Mr.  Rushford  has  also  proven  himself  an 
outstanding  member  of  his  community.  He  has 
been  an  active  memljer  of  St.  Mary's  of  Red- 
ford  Dads  Club,  the  Knights  of  Columbus,  and 
the  Elks.  He  has  also  been  refen^ed  to  as  the 
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area's  greatest  promoter  of  events  for  the 
handicapped. 

My  dear  colleagues,  I  ask  that  you  join  me 
In  congratulating  William  J.  Rushford  for  his 
many  years  of  dedication  to  local  58  and  his 
continued  commitment  to  community  sen/lce. 

CXTBAN-SPONSORED  VIOLENCE 


HON.  CHUCK  DOUGLAS 

OP  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tiiesday,  June  6,  1989 

Mr.  DCXJGLAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent  up- 
surge in  violence  In  El  Salvador  by  the  Fara- 
bundo  Marti  National  Ut)eration  Front  [FMLN] 
has  once  again  highlighted  Cuba's  unabated 
support  of  sut>version  and  terrorism  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

Fidel  Castro's  continuing  commitment  to  ex- 
porting revolution — eviderK:ed  in  tfie  factsheet 
compiled  t>y  tfie  Cdban  American  National 
Foundation  below — raises  serious  questions 
regarding  Cuba's  re-entry  into  the  inter-Ameri- 
can community.  Tfiese  events  demonstrate 
ttiat  Castro  continues  to  pursue  the  same  poli- 
cies wtiich  led  to  Cuba's  expulsion  from  the 
Organization  of  American  States  in  1962. 
Cuban-Sponsored  Violence  1989 

On  May  1.  1989.  President  George  Bush 
demanded  that  Cuba  and  Nicaragua  stop  a 
recent  flow  of  arms  to  guerrillas  in  El  Salva- 
dor and  Guatemala.  Indeed,  the  evidence  is 
compelling  that  promoting  and  supporting 
terrorism  and  subversion  in  Latin  America 
continues  to  l>e  a  central  component  of 
CutMui  foreign  policy.  Below  is  a  sampling  of 
terrorist  incidents  this  year  in  Guatemala, 
Ea  Salvador,  Honduras,  Argentina,  Colom- 
bia, Peru,  and  Chile,  perpetrated  by  groups 
which  receive  support  from  Pidel  Castro's 
Cuba.  This  information— by  no  means  inclu- 
sive—is iMised  primarily  on  Associated  FVess 
and  other  wire  service  reports. 

On  January  9,  1989,  the  Guatemalan  Na- 
tional Revolutionary  Movement  (URNG) 
announced  that  during  1988  they  had  killed 
or  wounded  2465  military  (lersonnel  and  had 
carried  out  1161  armed  attacks.  No  mention 
was  made  of  the  numt>er  of  civilians  also 
killed  in  their  attacks. 

On  January  12,  1989,  in  San  Salvador,  El 
Salvador,  the  Farabundo  Marti  National 
Lit>eration  Front  (FMLN)  bomtied  the  home 
of  relatives  of  Congressional  Vice-President 
Siglfredo  Ochoa  Perez  causing  property 
damage  to  the  home. 

Note:  The  New  York  Times  reported  on 
January  9,  1989,  that  at  least  35  mayors  re- 
signed in  the  previous  four  weeks  after 
eight  others  were  killed  in  a  nationwide  of- 
fensive against  civilian  authority  by  the 
FMLN. 

On  January  19,  1989,  Guatemalan  soldiers 
were  dispatched  to  the  towns  of  Jerez  and 
Atescatempa  on  the  El  Salvadoran  border 
because  of  FMLN  incursions  into  Guatema- 
la and  reports  the  guerrillas  assaulted 
townspeople  in  order  to  obtain  food  and 
supplies. 

On  January  20,  1989,  the  FMLN  detonat- 
ed car  Iwmbe  in  front  of  the  headquarters 
of  the  National  Police  in  San  Salvador.  El 
Salvador.  The  attack  left  one  civilian  dead 
and  four  injured.  The  terrorists  also  tossed 
three  bomt»  into  the  interior  of  the  build- 
ing causing  property  damage. 

On  January  24,  1989,  a  day  after  a  guerril- 
la attack  on  an  Argentinean  military  t>ase. 
In  which  eight  soldiers  and  two  policemen 
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were  killed,  the  Argentinean  newspaper 
Ambito  FinancieTO  published  excerpts  from 
a  1987  secret  government  intelligence  report 
that  revealed  leaders  of  the  Everyone  for 
the  Country  Movement,  suspected  of  taking 
part  in  the  attack,  maintained  contacts  with 
officials  from  the  Cubsm  Embassy  in  Buenos 
Aires.  Argentine  Foreign  Minister  Dante 
Caputo  also  revealed  some  of  the  guerrillas 
"have  been  in  Nicaragua  in  the  last  few 
years." 

On  January  25,  1989.  in  Tegucigalpa,  Hon- 
duras, retired  Honduran  General  Gustavo 
Adolfo  Alvarez  Martinez  was  machine- 
gunned  to  death  by  members  of  the  Popular 
Movement  for  Liberation  (."Cinchoneros"^. 

On  February  2.  1989,  in  the  city  of 
Arauca,  Colombia,  eight  soldiers  were  killed 
and  12  people  were  injured  when  the  Na- 
tional Lil>eration  Army  (ELN)  exploded  a 
bomb  inside  a  truck  carrying  military  and  ci- 
vilian personnel. 

On  February  7,  1989,  in  Tegucigalpa,  Hon- 
duras, The  "Cinchoneros"  claimed  responsi- 
bility for  the  bombing  of  the  Honduran 
Telecommunications  Center  (Hondutel). 

On  February  9,  1989.  in  Lima,  Peru,  guer- 
rillas from  the  Tupac  Amaru  Revolutionary 
Front  (MRTA)  killed  three  civilians  and  two 
police  officers  with  simultaneous  bombings 
and  assassinations,  including  the  brutal 
murder  in  the  coastal  city  of  Barranca  of  a 
police  commissioner,  Ulises  Jimenex  Ale- 
gria,  who  was  shot  in  front  of  his  family. 

Note:  In  eight  years,  violence  perpetrated 
by  the  Peruvian  MRTA  and  the  Sendero  Lu- 
minoso,  has  claimed  nearly  3000  lives  and 
caused  $9  million  in  property  damage. 

On  February  11,  1989,  forces  from  the  Co- 
lombian ELN  attacked  an  oil  producing  in- 
stallation and  battled  with  the  army  for  five 
hours  after  the  attack.  During  the  attack 
the  guerrillas  killed  five  soldiers,  injured 
four,  and  took  1 1  hostages. 

Note:  In  Colombia,  the  FLN  has  carried 
out  a  campaign  to  obstruct  oil  production 
that  has  resulted  in  a  $19  million  loss  in  rev- 
enue. 

On  February  13,  1989,  in  an  area  of  Co- 
lombia known  as  Bacaz  de  Guamal.  the  ELN 
attacked  a  ferry  t>oat  carrying  passengers 
and  food  and  left  five  people  dead  and  15  in- 
jured. 

On  February  16,  1989,  the  FMLN  attacked 
the  barracks  of  the  Sixth  Infantry  Brigade 
in  the  El  Salvadoran  city  of  Usulutan  caus- 
ing extensive  property  damage.  The  FMLN 
also  attacked  military  positions  in  the  cen- 
tral parts  of  the  country  causing  18  deaths 
and  20  injuries  among  soldiers  and  civilians. 

On  February,  16,  1989,  in  Bogata,  Colom- 
bia, the  ELN  killed  30  civilians  in  an  armed 
attack  on  two  barges. 

On  February  21,  1989,  the  FMLN  detonat- 
ed two  powerful  car  boml>s  outside  the 
headquarters  of  the  First  Infantry  Brigade, 
killing  two  people  and  damaging  twenty 
nearby  houses. 

Insight  magazine  reported  on  April  24, 
1989,  that  the  Venezuelan  President  Carlos 
Andres  Perez  is  holding  Rdel  Castro  respon- 
sible for  instigating  three  days  of  rioting 
that  rocked  Caracas  in  late  February,  in 
which  300  people  died  and  thousands  more 
injured. 

On  March  1.  1989.  the  FMLN  attacked  the 
town  of  Santa  Rosa  de  Lima,  killing  at  least 
two  soldiers  and  wounding  seven.  They  also 
destroyed  a  coffee  processing  plant  In 
Nejapa  causing  an  estimated  $100,000  in 
damages. 

On  March  4,  1989,  a  URNG  faction  occu- 
pied two  coffee  farms  in  southern  Guatema- 
la and  burned  administration  offices  and 
machinery  causing  damage  worth  $50,000. 
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On  March  14,  1989,  in  the  Peruvian  city  of 
Pichanacki,  100  guerrillas  from  the  MRTA 
killed  three  police  officers  in  two  attacks  on 
a  police  station. 

On  March  16,  1989,  the  FMLN  threatened 
to  attack  any  vehicles  on  Salvadoran  roads, 
bringing  the  country  to  a  virtual  standstill 
three  days  l)efore  the  scheduled  national 
elections. 

On  March  18.  1989.  the  MRTA  bombed 
the  Venezuelan  Emba.ssy  in  Lima.  Peru, 
causing  extensive  property  damage. 

On  March  23.  1989.  in  the  Peruvian  cities 
of  Huancay  and  Zappallanga,  the  MRTA  at- 
tacked two  police  stations,  killing  two  offi- 
cers and  injuring  seven  others. 

Op  March  23,  1989,  in  Lima,  Peru,  the 
MRTA  bombed  three  buildings  and,  in  the 
city  of  Ayachucho.  executed  11  people. 

On  March  29,  1989,  in  Lima.  Peru,  the 
MRTA  exploded  a  bomb  in  a  restaurant, 
causing  extensive  property  damage. 

On  April  1,  1989,  eight  soldiers  were  killed 
in  a  l>ombing  carried  out  by  the  Colombian 
ELN  guerrillas  in  the  city  of  San  Allierto. 

On  April  2,  1989,  the  Colombian  ELN  kid- 
napped Senator  Salcedo  Baldron  and  two 
journalists. 

On  April  4,  1989,  guerrillas  from  the 
FMLN  bombed  three  factories  in  San  Salva- 
dor, El  Salvador,  resulting  in  two  deaths  and 
six  injuries.  The  FMLN  also  attacked  a  mili- 
tary position  in  Ilobasco  killing  one  police 
officer  and  injuring  another. 

On  April  11.  1989.  in  Santiago.  Chile,  the 
Manuel  Rodriguez' Front  (FPMR)  exploded 
a  bomb  in  a  lavatory  in  the  Treasury  De- 
partment injuring  two  people.  At  the  time 
of  the  blast,  there  were  500  people  in  the 
building. 

On  April  14,  1989,  the  El  Salvadoran  gov- 
ernment announced  that  the  FMLN  was  re- 
sponsible for  a  t>omb  attack  on  a  govern- 
ment office  in  the  capital  of  San  Salvador 
which  injured  four  police  officers  and  one 
civilian. 

On  April  14,  1989.  the  President-elect  of 
El  Salvador,  Allierto  Christiani,  attributed  a 
bombing  attack  on  the  home  of  Vice  Presi- 
dent-elect Francisco  Merino  to  the  F'MLN. 

The  Associated  Press  released  data  on 
April  14,  1989,  that  revealed  in  the  first 
twelve  days  of  April,  the  FMLN  carried  out 
terrorist  attacks  on  5  factories,  12  govern- 
ment offices,  and  two  coffee  processing 
plants,  along  with  its  usual  attacks  on  mili- 
tary installations. 

On  April  15,  1989,  the  Colombian  ELN 
kidnapped  Congressman  Pastor  Nino  Vllla- 
mizar,  and  Toledo  Mayor  Hernando  Prada 
Gonzales. 

Note:  In  April  of  1989  alone,  the  Colombi- 
an ELN  kidnapped  three  congressmen,  five 
journalists,  four  oil  engineers,  and  three  po- 
litical activists. 

On  April  16,  1989,  approximately  50  guer- 
rillas from  the  Colombian  ELN  attacked  a 
prison  in  the  city  of  Ocana  and  released  10 
fellow  guerrillas. 

On  April  19.  1989.  in  Santiago.  Chile,  the 
FPMR  attacked  an  electrical  plant  and  ex- 
changed gunfire  with  police.  The  attack 
caused  a  one  hour  city-wide  blackout. 

On  April  19,  1989,  The  FMLN  is  accused 
of  assassinating  Salvadoran  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Roberto  Garcia  Alvadora,  by  placing  a 
tK>mb  on  the  roof  of  his  car  in  downtown 
San  Salvador. 

On  May  4,  1989,  a  l>ooby-trapped  FMLN 
poster  killed  four  civilians  and  wounded 
twenty  others  in  the  El  Salvadoran  village 
of  LaZorra. 
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HON.  THOMAS  J.  MANTON 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  6,  1989 

Mr.  MANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  fortu- 
nate to  be  Americans.  For  more  than  200 
years  our  Constitution  has  ensured  every 
American  is  free  to  worship  in  whatever 
manner  he  or  she  pleases.  We  must  not 
forget,  however,  there  are  people  all  over  the 
world  who  are  denied  the  basic  human  right  to 
freely  practk»  their  religion.  Historically,  the 
people  of  the  Jewish  faith  have  long  endured 
persecution  t)ecause  of  their  religion.  This  per- 
secution did  not  end  with  the  Nazi  Holocaust, 
txjt  rather  endures  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  the  Soviet  Union,  Jews  face 
religious  and  cultural  persecution  every  day. 
For  example,  Jews  are  routinely  denied  equal 
educational  opportunities  and  are  the  only  mi- 
nority group  to  which  the  Soviet  Government 
does  not  guarantee  cultural  freedom.  Further- 
more, the  Soviet  Government  forbids  any 
books  to  be  printed  in  Het>rew  and  makes  it  a 
crime  for  Jews  to  teach  their  faith  to  their  chil- 
dren. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  not  surprising  that  so 
many  Soviet  Jews  wish  to  emigrate,  despite 
the  fact  that  people  applying  for  emigration 
risk  losing  their  jobs  and  suffering  harassment. 
The  problems  these  refusenlks  encounter 
trying  to  emigrate  are  well  known.  Although 
the  right  to  emigrate  freely  has  tieen  repeat- 
edly recognized  by  the  intemational  communi- 
ty as  an  Important  human  right,  this  right  con- 
tinues to  be  denied  Soviet  Jews. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  became  personally  aware  of 
the  problems  many  refusenlks  face  through 
my  Involvement  in  the  case  of  Gregory  Solo- 
monsvich  GImpelson.  Mr.  Gimpelson's  difficul- 
ties in  emigrating  typify  the  problems  unfortu- 
nately common  among  Soviet  Jews.  Since 
1978,  when  his  wife  and  son  arrived  here, 
Gregory  GImpelson  worked  to  obtain  a  visa  to 
emigrate  to  join  them  here.  I  t)ecame  aware  of 
Gregory  Gimpelson's  case  t>ecause  his  wife, 
Bronislava,  lives  in  my  district.  During  the  11 
years  of  their  separation,  Bronislava  GImpel- 
son worked  tirelessly  to  win  her  husband's  re- 
lease. During  the  period  from  1977  to  1989, 
Gregory  GImpelson  was  denied  an  exit  visa 
20  times. 

I  know  many  of  my  colleagues  are  familiar 
with  Mr.  Gimpelson's  case  because  they  have 
joined  me  in  sending  letters  to  Soviet  Presi- 
dent Gorbachev  on  Mr.  Gimpelson's  behalf.  I 
am  pleased  to  say  that  in  January  of  this  year, 
Gregory  GImpelson  was  finally  allowed  to 
leave  the  Soviet  Unkin.  Eariier  this  year,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  GImpelson  were  the  guests  of  honor 
at  a  congressronal  reception.  While  this  was 
certainly  a  joyful  occasion  for  me  and  the 
GImpelson  family,  I  know  the  Gimpelsons 
would  want  me  to  sti'ess  that  there  are  many 
more  refusenlks  who  are  still  waiting  to  emi- 
grate. We  must  never  forget  there  are  approxi- 
mately 370,000  Soviet  Jews  who  have  applied 
for  visas  and  have  never  received  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  us  in  Congress  have 
been  encouraged  by  the  increased  numbers 
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of  refusenlks  allowed  to  emigrate  this  year  but 
we  cannot  forget  the  thousands  left  behind. 
We  have  an  exciting  opportunity  before  us 
today  to  challenge  Mr.  Gorbachev  to  make 
good  his  pledge  to  Improve  human  rights  In 
the  Soviet  Union.  Until  there  is  evidence  this 
has  occurred,  we  cannot  allow  our  hope  for 
change  to  color  our  perception  of  the  facts  of 
life  for  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union.  As  a  country 
which  prides  itself  on  our  freedom,  let  us  con- 
tinue to  speak  out  for  those  who  are  denied 
their  fundamental  rights.  Americans  must  con- 
tinue to  be  the  voice  which  speaks  out  against 
persecution  wherever  and  whenever  it  occurs. 


A  SPECIAL  HONOR  TO  RICK 
PRY,  SPECIAL  OLYMPIAN 


HON.  BRIAN  J.  DONNELLY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  6,  1989 

Mr.  DONNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  months 
of  training,  practice,  arnj  patience,  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  has  a  lot  to  be  proud  of, 
namely,  for  the  Blue  Devils  floor  hockey  team 
that  recently  won  the  silver  medal  in  the  1 989 
Winter  Special  Olympic  games  held  in  Lake 
Tahoe,  NV. 

Led  by  Rick  Fry,  from  my  distiict  in  Hyde 
Park,  the  Blue  Devils  may  not  have  garnered 
the  gold,  but  the  team  brought  back  to  the 
Commonwealth  something  that  has  been 
missing  from  Boston  sports  teams  for  quite 
some  time— satisfaction,  accomplishment,  and 
joy. 

When  they  anived  back  at  Logan  Airport, 
the  team  began  singing  their  rallying  cry:  We 
couldn't  have  felt  any  better  If  we  got  first. 

Rick  and  his  teammates  got  to  the  finals  by 
beating  Canada  5-1,  and  Oklahoma,  5-2,  but 
fell  a  little  short  to  an  oversized  and  very  de- 
termined team  from  Denmark,  9-5.  Although 
the  competition  was  stellar,  Vincent  Fry, 
Rick's  father,  summed  it  up:  The  whole  State 
of  Massachusetts  can  t>e  dam  proud. 

Not  only  did  Rick  lead  the  Blue  Devils  to 
the  silver,  but  he  placed  sixth  In  the  Individual 
floor  hockey  competitkin  in  the  over-22  divi- 
sion. Next  year,  Rick  will  be  competing  on  the 
Softball  team  for  the  Summer  Special  Olym- 
pics. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  the  rest  of  my  col- 
leagues join  me  in  honoring  Rick  Fry,  his 
championship  team,  and  the  complete  Special 
Olympic  sports  program. 
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The  Board  of  Education  of  Willlngboro  will 
host  a  dinner  this  week  to  recognize  Mr.  Oli- 
ver's service.  I  would  like  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  the  text  of  a  resolution  that  will  be 
presented  at  that  dinner. 

Whereas,  Joseph  Oliver  has  served  the 
community  of  Willlngboro  through  the 
WlUingboro  Township  Public  Schools  for 
four,  three-year  terms  of  office  having  been 
elected  to  represent  the  community  of  Will- 
lngboro in  1971,  1975,  1980  and  1986;  and 

Whereas,  Joseph  Oliver  has  demonstrated 
his  dedication  to  the  school  community  of 
Willlngboro  as  evidenced  by  his  efforts  in 
the  course  of  his  duties  as  a  Board  Member 
for  those  twelve  years:  and 

Whereas,  Joseph  Oliver  has  demonstrated 
his  leadership  ability  serving  as  President  of 
the  Willlngboro  Board  of  Education  for  the 
years  1973.  1976,  1977,  and  1986  and  as  Vice 
President  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  the 
years  of  1972  and  1980. 

Now,  therefore  be  it  Resolved,  that  the 
Willingboro  Township  Board  of  Education 
assembled  this  24th  day  of  April,  1989 
hereby  commends  and  extends  its  apprecia- 
tion on  behalf  of  the  people  of  Willlngboro 
to  JOSEPH  OLIVER  for  his  efforts  as  a 
member  of  the  School  Board;  and 

Be  it  further  Resolved  that  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  become  an  official  record  of  the 
Willingboro  Township  Board  of  Education 
and  that  a  certified  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  presented  to  Joseph  Oliver  at  the  appro- 
priate time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Invite  my  colleagues  to  join 
with  me  in  praising  the  work  of  Joseph  Oliver. 
The  citizens  of  Willingboro,  NJ,  are  better  off 
for  his  service. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOSEPH  OLIVER 


HON.  JIM  SAXTON 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  6,  1989 
Mr.  SAXTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  rise  today  to 
ask  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me  today  in 
paying  tribute  to  a  man  who  has  dedicated 
over  a  decade  of  his  life  to  the  service  of  his 
community.  Joseph  Oliver  has  served  the 
community  of  Willingtxjro,  NJ,  as  a  member  of 
the  board  of  education  for  12  years.  His  com- 
mitment to  providing  a  quality  education  for 
the  children  of  Willingboro  Is  exemplary. 


AMENDMENT  TO  PROHIBIT  SAV- 
INGS AND  LOANS  FROM  CON- 
TINUING TO  BUY  JUNK  BONDS 


HON.  BYRON  L  DORGAN 

OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  6,  1989 
Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  the  House  considers  the  savings  and 
loan  bailout  bill,  1  plan  to  introduce  for  myself 
and  my  colleagues  an  amendment  that  would 
prohibit  any  savings  association  whose  de- 
positors are  insured  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment from  investing  In  so-called  junk  bonds.  It 
seems  preposterous  to  us  that  Corigress 
would  bail  out  the  thrift  industry  at  such  an 
enormous  price  tag,  and  yet  turn  a  blind  eye 
to  the  fact  that  some  S&L's  continue  to  ac- 
quire and  hold  junk  trands. 

Junk  bond  investments  are  a  foolish  and 
dangerous  game.  There  is  no  excuse  for  sav- 
ings and  loans  whose  deposits  are  guaran- 
teed by  the  taxpayer  to  be  throwing  the  dk» 
by  investing  in  junk  bonds.  Investments  in  the 
junk  bond  market  by  thrifts  unnecessarily 
expose  the  American  taxpayer  to  risk  of  loss 
since  deposits  are  backed  by  the  full  faith  and 
credit  of  the  Federal  Government  Further- 
more, it  should  surprise  nolxxly  ttwt  a  recent 
Han/ard  study  has  Indicated  that  the  risk  of 
junk  bond  defaults  is  significantiy  greater  than 
is  acknowledged  on  Wall  Street. 

If  Members  of  Congress  have  learned  one 
thing   during  the   current   savings  and   loan 
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crisis,  they  cannot  afford  to  ignore  the  prob- 
lems that  riddle  our  thrift  institutions.  This 
simple  first  step  will  reduce  the  risk  of  assets 
held  by  ttiem. 

The  amendment  takes  a  broad  approach  in 
its  definition  of  junk  bonds.  For  this  purpose, 
the  term  junk  txjnd  means  any  corporate  obli- 
gation that,  first,  is  sulxjrdinated  either  to  the 
claims  of  trade  creditors  or  to  a  substantial 
amount  of  the  corporation's  unsecured  debt; 
or  second,  at  the  time  of  Issuance  the  yield  to 
maturity  is  in  excess  of  1 35  percent  of  the  ap- 
plicable Federal  rate,  or  any  portion  of  the 
principle  or  interest  payable  is  guaranteed  by 
a  nonaffiliated  person  or  group;  or  third,  has  a 
below-lnvestment-grade  rating  from  a  national- 
ly recognized  rating  agency;  or  fourth,  has 
other  equity  features. 

Aside  from  the  risky  nature  of  junk  bonds, 
thrifts  have  substantially  increased  their  in- 
vestment in  junk  debt  issues  used  to  finance 
Vhe  hostile  takeover  and  break-up  of  son>e  of 
our  country's  most  productive  and  successful 
companies.  In  my  judgment,  junk  t)ond  fi- 
nanced takeovers  threaten  the  very  founda- 
tkjn  of  American  history.  I  stress  my  belief  that 
Congress  must  tell  speculators  that  we  will 
not  allow  them  to  pillage  our  companies  for 
short-temi  profits  at  the  expense  of  our  na- 
tional economy. 

Nevertheless,  Congress  continues  to  implic- 
itly reward  takeover  activity  by  permitting  fed- 
erally insured  savings  associations  to  invest  in 
the  same  junk  issues  that  fuel  much  of  the 
takeover  market.  Moreover,  we  continue  to 
extend  favorable  income  tax  treatment  to  the 
issuers  of  certain  junk  debt  by  providing  them 
an  immediate  deduction  for  interest  payments 
that  are  deferred  and  compounded  for  as 
many  as  10  years  in  the  future. 

Again,  the  first  step  toward  curbing  the  use 
of  junk  bonds  is  to  prohibit  all  federally  in- 
sured thrifts  from  investing  in  risky  junk  bonds. 

I  urge  you  to  join  me  in  this  effort  to  stop 
thrifts  from  investing  in  junk  bonds  by  support- 
ing this  amendment. 

The  full  text  of  the  amendment  follows: 

Amemdment  to  H.R.  1278.  as  Reported  by 
THE  Committee  on  Banking.  Finance  and 
Urban  Aftairs.  Oftered  by  Mr.  Dorgan 
or  North  Dakota 
Page  201.  after  line  22.  insert  the  (ollow- 

ing  new  section: 

SEC.  K3.  PROHIBITION  ON  INVESTMENTS  BY  IN- 
SIRED  SAMNCS  ASS<HI.\TI(>NS  IN 
JINK  BONDS. 

The  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12 
U.S.C.  1811  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  section  30  (as  added  by  section  222(b) 
ol  this  Act)  the  following  new  section: 

-SEl'.  31.  PROHIBITION  ON  INVESTMENTS  IN  IN- 
SIRED  SAVINGS  ASS«KIATI(»NS  IN 
JINK  BONDS. 

"(a)  In  General.— Except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (c).  no  insured  savings  associa- 
tion and  no  subsidiary  of  any  insured  sav- 
ings association  may  acquire  or  retain  any 
junk  l)ond. 

"(b)  Junk  Bond  Defined.— For  purposes  of 
this  section— 

"(1)  In  general.— The  term  junk  Iwnd' 
means  any  obligation  of  a  corporation  evi- 
denced by  a  bond,  detjenture,  note,  or  certif- 
icate, or  other  evidence  of  indebtedness,  if 
such  obligation  meets  the  requirements  of  1 
of  the  subparagraphs  of  paragraph  (2). 

"(2)  Requirements.- 
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"(A)  Subordination.— An  obligation  meets 
the  requirements  of  this  subparagraph  if 
principal  or  interest  with  respect  to  such  ob- 
ligation is— 

(i)  subordinated  to  the  claims  of  trade 
creditors  of  the  issuing  corporation  general- 
ly, or 

"(ii)  subordinated  to  the  payment  of  any 
suljstantial  amount  of  unsecured  indebted- 
ness, either  outstanding  or  subsequently 
issued,  of  the  issuing  corporation. 

•■(B)  Rating  is  below  investment  grade.- 
An  obligation  meets  the  requirements  of 
this  subparagraph  if  such  obligation  bears, 
at  the  time  of  its  issue,  a  rating  from  any 
nationally  recognized  rating  agency  and 
such  rating  is  below  that  agency's  rating  for 
investment  grade  obligations. 

■■(C)  High  yield  to  maturity.— An  obliga- 
tion meets  the  requirements  of  this  subpar- 
graph  if— 

■(i)  such  obligation,  at  the  time  of  its 
issue,  has  a  yield  to  maturity  of  more  than 
135  percent  of  the  applicable  Federal  rate 
(as  defined  in  section  1274(d)  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1986)  with  respect  to 
such  obligation;  or 

■■(ii)  all  or  a  portion  of  the  principal  or  in- 
terest payable  pursuant  to  the  terms  of 
such  obligation  is  guaranteed  by  a  person 
which  is  not  a  member  of  the  affiliated 
group  of  corporations  which  includes  the  is- 
suing corporation. 

•■(D)  Other  equity  features.— An  obliga- 
tion meets  the  requirements  of  this  sub- 
paragraph if— 

"(i)  such  obligation  is  by  its  terms  at  any 
time  convertible  into  or  exchangeable  or  re- 
deemable for  any  property  other  than  cash 
at  the  option  of  any  person  or  otherwise; 

••(ii)  such  obligation  is  part  of  an  invest- 
ment unit  or  other  arrangement  which  in- 
cludes, in  addition  to  such  obligation,  an 
equity  interest  in  any  entity  or  an  option  to 
acquire,  directly  or  indirectly,  an  equity  in- 
terest in  any  entity,  or 

••(iii)  the  amount  of.  or  due  date  for.  any 
payment  of  principal  or  interest  with  re- 
spect to  such  obligation  is.  under  the  terms 
of  such  obligation,  contingent. 

■■(3)  Affiliated  croups.— All  members  of 
an  affiliated  group  of  corporations  which  in- 
cludes the  issuing  corporation  shall  be  treat- 
ed in  the  aggregate,  pursuant  to  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  appropriate  Federal  bank- 
ing agency,  as  the  issuing  corporation. 

•■(4)  Affiliated  croup  defined.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  the  term  •affiliated 
group'  has  the  meaning  given  to  such  term 
by  section  1504(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1986  (determined  without  regard  to 
the  exceptions  contained  in  section  1504(b)). 

••(c)  Transition  Rule.— Notwithstanding 
sutisection  (a),  any  insured  savings  associa- 
tion, or  any  subsidiary  of  an  insured  savings 
association,  which  holds  a  junk  bond  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Financial  In- 
stitutions Reform.  Recovery  and  Enforce- 
ment Act  of  1989  may  not  be  required,  by 
the  appropriate  Federal  banking  agency,  to 
divest  such  junk  bond  before  the  end  of  the 
2-year  period  beginning  on  such  date,  unless 
the  agency  determines  that  the  divestment 
of  the  junk  bond  by  such  institution  or  sub- 
sidiary is  necessary  (before  the  end  of  such 
period)  to  protect  the  safety  and  soundness 
of  the  insured  savings  association.". 
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I  thank  you 


HON.  MICHAEL  R.  Mc^aJLTY 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  6,  1989 
Mr.  McNULTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  following  are 
my  remarks  in  accepting  honorary  member- 
ship in  the  Jewish  War  Veterans  at  its  Capital 
District  Council  meeting  on  June  4,  1989,  at 
the  Turt  Inn,  Colonie,  NY: 

Remarks  by  Congressbian  Michael  R. 

McNULTY 

It  is  with  a  deep  sense  of  humility  that  I 
accept  this  great  honor  you  bestow  upon 
me— honorary  membership  in  the  Jewish 
War  'Veterans. 

Being  a  part  of  this  great  organization 
confers  a  responsibility  upon  me:  To  con- 
stantly do  all  in  my  power  to  uphold  the 
principles  of  the  Jewish  War  Veterans  and 
all  veterans,  and  to  continue  my  efforts— as 
I  have  done  in  my  20  years  in  public  office 
and  earlier— to  uphold  and  defend  human 
freedom  and  democracy  at  home  and 
abroad. 

P»atriotism  and  devotion  to  liberty  are  not 
new  concepts  to  the  Jewish  people.  In  our 
country,  the  fledgling  Jewish  community 
was  in  the  forefront  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution and  in  subsequent  conflicts  at  home 
and  beyond  our  shores. 

As  I  stand  here.  I  think  of  this  great  tradi- 
tion. I  think  of  Francis  Salvador  of  Charles- 
ton. SC— the  •Southern  Paul  Revere  "—the 
first  Jew  to  die  for  our  country  in  the  Revo- 
lution. 

I  think  of  a  68-year-old  Jew  named 
Gomez,  who  petitioned  the  Continental 
Congress  for  •permission  to  form  a  military 
company."  He  argued  that  he  'could  stop  a 
bullet  as  well  as  a  younger  man."  But  he 
was  turned  down  kiecause  of  age. 

In  the  American  Civil  War.  more  than 
6.000  Jews  served  in  the  Union  armies— 
almost  2.000  of  them  were  New  York  volun- 
teers. And  1.000  were  on  the  Confederate 
side. 

In  that  conflict,  seven  Northern  Jews  won 
the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor.  One  of 
them,  Benjamin  B.  Levy  of  the  1st  New 
York  Volunteers,  won  it  for  saving  the 
steamer  Empress,  which  was  under  attack 
by  the  Confederate  gunboat  Seabird. 

In  the  Spanish-American  War  in  World 
War  I.  the  Jews  continued  to  distinguish 
themselves.  In  World  War  II.  Jewish  num- 
bers in  the  American  military  forces  had 
grown  to  more  than  550.000. 

Again,  in  World  War  II— a  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor  for  Lt.  Raymond  Zussman 
of  Detroit  who,  single-handedly  liberated  a 
French  town  in  the  Rhone  Valley,  killing  17 
German  soldiers  and  capturing  92.  Unfortu- 
nately, he  later  died  in  battle. 

In  Korea,  in  Vietnam.  In  every  war.  you 
were  there.  Your  valor  was  rewarded  with 
every  medal  within  the  power  of  the  United 
States  to  give. 

Loyal  to  the  Jewish  heritage,  you  fought 
as  Americans.  And  as  Americans.  Jew  aind 
gentile  alike,  dedicated  to  freedom,  democ- 
racy, and  social  justice  we  never  have— nor 
ever  shall— forsake  these  principles. 

In  doing  so.  we  pray  for  the  day.  in  the 
words  of  Jeremiah,  when  "every  man  shall 
sit  in  safety,  underneath  his  own  vine  and 
fig-tree,  and  these  shall  be  none  to  make 
him  afraid." 
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I  thank  you  again  for  this  great  honor. 


LYNDON  BAINES  JOHNSON  CON- 
GRESSIONAL INTERNSHIP 
COMPETITION 


HON.  MARCY  KAPTUR 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  6,  1989 
Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Lyndon 
Baines  Johnson  Congressional  Internship 
Ckjmpetition  has  enabled  a  great  many  young 
men  and  women  to  experience,  firsthand,  the 
legislative  branch  of  our  Nation's  Government. 
Each  year,  college-aged  students  and  teach- 
ers with  a  keen  interest  in  social  studies  or 
government  are  selected  from  across  our 
Nation  to  participate  in  the  day-to-day  oper- 
ation of  a  congressional  office. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  read 
excerpts  from  papers  submitted  this  year  by 
students  and,  in  one  case,  a  teacher  from 
Ohio's  Ninth  District  for  the  LBJ  Internship 
Competition  in  response  to  the  topic:  "The 
Most  Important  Issue  Facing  America  Today." 
I  think  my  colleagues  will  agree  that  these 
participants  demonstrate  a  clear  and  creative 
vision  of  the  issues  which  we  must  face  as  a 
nation  and  as  the  101st  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

FIRST  PLACE 

Nathan  Ray,  a  freshman  at  the  American 
University,  School  of  International  Service 
stated  that— 

The  most  important  issue  which  faces  the 
U.S  today  is  the  escalating  drug  crisis. 

In  his  paper  he  highlighted  the  influence 
drugs  have  played  in  all  sectors  of  our  society. 
Nathan  pointed  out  that— 

The  percentage  of  Americans  who  have 
ever  tried  an  illicit  drug  was  reported  to  be. 
as  of  1985,  between  35.1  and  38.7  ...  Ac- 
cording to  a  report  in  the  Toledo  Blade  on 
March  25,  1980.  a  survey  conducted  by  co- 
caine researcher  Dr.  Mark  Gold  clearly  es- 
tablishes a  link  between  crack-cocaine  use 
and  violent  behavior.  Nearly  50  percent  of 
the  callers  to  a  nation-wide  cocaine  hotline 
acknowledged  committing  violent  crimes  or 
aggressive  acts,  ranging  from  murder  and 
rape  to  robbery  and  child  abuse. 

Nathan  further  identifies  the  problems  which 
the  drug  crisis  has  bestowed  on  our  already 
overburdened  criminal  justice  system; 

The  drug  crisis  also  has  discomforting  im- 
plications for  the  already  overloaded  courts, 
jails,  and  hospitals  in  many  American  cities. 
Paced  with  an  ever-increasing  demand  on 
their  capacities  to  deal  meaningfully  with 
problems  arising  from  drug  abuse,  they 
could  soon  be  overwhelmed  if  the  crisis  con- 
tinues to  worsen.  Toledo-Lucas  County  Ju- 
venile Court  Judge  James  Ray  describes  this 
sort  of  problem  as  it  confronts  the  Lucas 
County  Juvenile  Detention  Center.  The  ca- 
pacity of  the  center  is  65  persons,  and  this 
capacity  has  met  or  exceeded  every  month 
of  1988.  The  only  difference  between  1988 
and  previous  years  was  the  prevalence  of 
crack-cocaine  use.  There  were  only  four 
such  cases  in  1987.  but  during  the  following 
year  the  number  jumped  to  79.  So  far  in 
1989,  the  number  of  crack  users  committed 
during  January  and  February  has  been 
double  the  number  committed  during  the 
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first  two  months  of  1988.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  see  the  incredible  strain  that  will  be  put 
on  the  social  services  if  these  trends  contin- 
ue. 

Nathan  discussed  the  role  of  education  in 
eliminating  the  threat  drug  abuse  poses  to  our 
youth: 

Education  about  the  dangers  of  involve- 
ment with  drugs  and  related  activities  must 
become  the  first  priority  in  dealing  with  the 
crisis.  It  is  by  no  means  a  "quick-fix,'  but  ul- 
timately it  is  the  only  solution.  Punitive  and 
corrective  measures  are  not  enough  .  .  . 
While  the  child  must  certainly  be  made 
aware  of  the  dangers  of  substance  abuse,  it 
is  more  important  still  to  develop  the  child's 
self-esteem  so  that  he  will  not  succumb  to 
peer  pressure.  A  parent  can  accomplish  this 
by  encouraging  independence— allowing  the 
child  to  make  decisions,  to  take  responsbi- 
lity  for  his  own  successes  and  to  learn  from 
his  own  mistakes.  Children  need  to  learn 
that  it  is  dangerous  and  wrong  to  alter  their 
minds  through  chemical  means.  The  larger 
problem  is  the  education  of  the  parents. 
Adults  need  to  understand  how  to  bring  up 
a  child  with  a  healthy  self-image.  The  most 
effective  way  to  reach  adults  is  through 
their  communities  or  in  the  workplace. 
Workshops  sponsored  by  local  agencies  or 
the  government  to  educate  parents  in  ways 
to  educate  their  children  may  be  the  best 
way  to  deal  with  the  crisis.  Much  more 
needs  to  be  done  in  this  area  than  is  cur- 
rently being  attempted.  The  key  to  heading 
off  what  could  be  literally  a  disaster  is  pre- 
vention through  education. 

Katherine  McGraw,  a  sophomore  at  Yale 
University  chose  to  highlight  poverty  and,  in 
particular,  homelessness  as  the  most  impor- 
tant issue  facing  our  Nation.  I  would  like  to 
read  an  excerpt  from  her  paper: 

Tuesdays  after  school,  I  usually  went  to 
work  at  St.  Paul's  downtown  Toledo's  com- 
munity center  and  shelter  for  the  homeless. 
After  a  long  day,  sometimes  I  almost  had  to 
force  myself  to  gather  a  group  of  friends 
and  drive  downtown.  Sometimes  only  my 
sense  of  noblesse  oblige,  or  the  fact  that  a 
service  project  was  an  honor  society  require- 
ment, would  induce  me  to  go.  Usually  three 
or  four  people  would  come  along,  and  we 
would  sit  in  the  shelter's  smoke-filled 
common  dining  room,  talking,  playing  cards, 
telling  stories,  with  the  20  or  so  shelter  resi- 
dents. They  ranged  in  age  from  their  early 
twenties  to  late  sixties.  People  would  drift 
in  and  out  of  the  room,  occupying  folding 
chairs  around  long  tables  where  they  could 
roll  cigarettes  or  watch  the  late  afternoon 
television  sitcoms.  St.  Paul's  was  a  place 
they  could  find  a  hot  meal  and  a  warm  bed 
to  keep  them  from  the  bone-chilling  Decem- 
ber cold. 

Every  week  or  two.  my  friends  and  I  would 
go  downtown  again.  Many  of  the  same  resi- 
dents would  still  be  living  in  the  shelter,  but 
a  few  would  be  gone,  some  to  their  own 
living  arrangements,  some  probably  back 
out  on  the  street.  New  faces  would  lake 
their  pltice. 

This  constant  turnover  made  developing 
friendships  difficult,  but  one  or  two  people 
nearly  always  recognized  us  and  asked  when 
we  would  be  back.  In  fact.  I  realized  each 
time  I  came  home  how  much  I  had  enjoyed 
the  visit  .  .  .  Homelessness  is  only  one 
aspect  of  a  much  larger  social  problem, 
stemming  from  attitudes  which  label  certain 
members  of  society  as  less  valuable  than 
others  .  .  .  The  total  number  of  homeless 
people  in  the  United  States  is  somewhere 
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between  2  and  3  million,  yet  there  are  fewer 
than  100.000  temporary  beds  available  in 
shelters. 
Katie  went  on  to  propose  that— 
The  homelessness  problem  must  be  ad- 
dressed on  three  levels:  shelters  must  be  in- 
creased and  upgraded,  transitional  housing 
and  assistance  must  be  provided,  and  afford- 
able permanent  housing  units  must  be  con- 
structed. 

She  went  on  to  emphasize  the  role  of  edu- 
cation in  addressing  the  problems  of  the  un- 
derclass: 

In  underclass  households,  over  half  the 
heads  of  families  *have  less  than  a  high 
school  education.  Not  only  vifiU  better  educa- 
tion translate  into  better  job  skills  and  thus 
a  better  economic  position  for  the  poor,  but 
education  can  confront  such  related  issues 
as  teenage  pregnancy  with  better  informa- 
tion about  birth  control,  medical  problems 
with  instruction  about  health  and  nutrition, 
and  drug  abuse  with  programs  to  demon- 
strate the  dangers  and  the  alternatives. 
Education  helps  to  solve  specific  problems 
like  these,  but  more  importantly,  it  provides 
people  with  a  sense  that  they  can  solve  any 
other  problem  which  may  arise. 

Illness  plagues  underclass  families  at  a 
rate  out  of  proportion  to  their  number.  The 
problem  of  being  unable  to  pay  for  suffi- 
cient health  care  creates  another  vicious 
cycle  where  illness  leads  to  unemployment, 
which  leads  to  a  greater  inability  to  obtain 
medical  services.  Very  few  employers  offer 
affordable  health  insurance  plans  to  their 
employees,  resulting  in  a  huge  number  of 
people  who  face  financial  catastrophe  if 
they  fall  seriously  ill.  In  1984.  three-fourths 
of  workers  from  poor  families  held  jobs 
where  employers  did  not  offer  group  health 
insurance.  Although  the  Medicare  and  Med- 
icaid programs  were  designed  to  assist  the 
poor  in  paying  for  medical  care,  they  have 
met  with  less  success  than  was  hoped,  due 
in  part  to  the  rising  cost  of  health  care.  Nev- 
ertheless, health  is  a  basic  condition  of  ex- 
istence which  makes  any  real  standard  of 
living  possible.  A  society  in  which  only 
those  who  can  afford  it  are  healthy  has  a 
disordered  set  of  priorities. 

Kathrine  concluded: 

The  issue  of  poverty  in  the  United  States 
is  more  crucial  than  any  other.  On  the  one 
hand,  it  result  from  many  causes,  affects 
many  groups  of  people,  and  requires  many 
solutions.  On  the  other  hand,  paradoxical  as 
it  may  seem,  only  one  approach  will  suc- 
ceed. In  all  the  varied  efforts  to  combat  pov- 
erty which  are  necessary,  people  must  be 
treated,  not  just  as  people,  but  as  valuable, 
worthy  citizens.  The  nation  is  wasting  its 
most  valuable  resource— human  minds— and 
the  problem  is  growing  .  .  Programs  to 
help  the  poor  must  recognize  their  innate 
worth  as  human  beings.  Impersonal  efforts 
may  seem  more  cost-effective,  but  in  the 
long  run.  treating  the  underclass  as  individ- 
uals, rather  than  as  a  huge  bloc  of  less  de- 
sirable creatures,  will  accomplish  much 
more.  These  programs  should  attempt  to  in- 
still in  people  the  idea  that  society  does 
value  them  just  as  much  as  anyone  else. 

Three  applicants  were  selected  as  runners- 
up  to  serve  1  month  in  my  downtown  Toledo 
congressional  office.  They  are  the  following: 

Jason  Malczewski  in  his  paper  discussed 
the  national  deficit  as  the  "most  important 
issue  facing  America."  He  states; 
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"It  was  the  best  of  times,  it  was  the  worst 
of  times."  So  wrote  Charles  Dickens  in  "A 
Tale  of  Two  Cities"  on  the  eve  of  the 
French  Revolution  .  .  .  Under  the  Reagan 
Administration,  we  were  brought  out  a 
severe  recession  and  into  a  period  of  great 
economic  growth.  However,  at  the  same 
time,  a  great  economic  evil  was  developing. 
No  one  was  quite  sure  how  or  when  this 
beast  would  strike,  but  nearly  everyone. 
Monetarists  and  Keynesians  alike,  agreed 
that  the  practice  of  deficit  spending  would 
have  to  end  .  .  .  [Due  to  the  deficit]  we  need 
to  look  at  the  overriding  sense  of  national- 
ism that  [the  resulting]  foreign  Investment 
is  instilling  in  the  public.  We  often  hear 
about  the  economic  effects  a  deficit  can  de- 
liver, and  that  wiU  be  reviewed  in  the  first 
part  of  this  essay,  but  we  often  fail  to  real- 
ize the  social  consequences  which  may 
ensue. 

Craig  Bray,  another  runner-up,  entitled  his 
paper  "The  Drug  War  in  America."  He  states 
that 

Economic  stress  is  not  the  only  reason  for 
drug  abuse.  The  reasons  that  people  choose 
to  escape  from  reality  are  as  numerous  as 
the  methods  used  to  escape  .  .  .  data  shows 
that  a  higher  numl>er  of  white  middle  class 
males  are  abusing  drugs,  while  it  is  the  mi- 
nority males  of  low  economic  class  traffick- 
ing drugs  on  the  streets  .  .  .  The  United 
States  is  in  danger  of  developing  a  second 
tier  to  our  society  in  which  people  will  use 
drugs  as  income  and  as  an  escape  from  their 
bleak  world. 

This  means  that  drug  use  is  not  a  prob- 
lem, but  the  result  of  one  .  .  .  We  cannot 
stop  a  business  executive  who  just  wants  to 
have  a  good  time  unless  we  raise  the  moral 
conscious  of  the  country.  All  of  the  police 
and  all  of  the  government  programs  will  t>e 
inadequate  if  people  do  not  care.  Caring  for 
people  is  ultimately  the  morality  that  must 
come  alsout.  Until  it  does,  we  will  always 
have  a  drug  problem. 

Stephen  Buehrer,  ttie  final  runner-up.  dis- 
cussed environmental  atxjse  arxl  waste  dis- 
posal as  the  most  important  issue  confronting 
the  United  States.  In  his  paper  he  states: 

The  continued  abuse  of  our  land  and 
water  and  the  subsequent  dilemma  of  waste 
disposal .  .  .  make  the  threat  to  the  environ- 
ment and  human  life  potentially  disasterous 
.  .  .  Where  do  we  put  the  ever-multiplying 
waste  of  our  modem  society,  and  secondly. 
where  are  the  effects  on  the  environment  of 
dumping? 

In  addition  to  those  selected  for  first  place 
and  runners-up,  there  were  several  ottier  very 
fine  papers  submitted  which  demonstrate  the 
higher  caliber  of  students  and  teachers  Ohio's 
Ninth  District  is  fortunate  to  have.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  cite 
these  as  wreil. 

IMartin  E.  Lawson:  "A  Winnat>le  War?"  He 
states: 

America  is  facing  a  threat  that  seeks  to 
rip  the  framework  of  this  nation  to  shreds, 
destroying  a  foundation  tiiat  has  taken  202 
years  to  erect  .  .  .  the  traf  f  iclilng  and  abuse 
of  illegal  drugs  .  .  .  this  Is,  quite  literally,  a 
nation  under  siege.  The  scourge  of  drug 
abuse  affects  people  of  all  walks  of  life,  even 
the  people  of  Toledo  ...  In  1986,  the 
Toledo  police  department  made  217  arrests 
for  drug  violations  compared  to  347  in  1987, 
an  increase  of  59.9%.  The  value  of  illicit 
drugs  seized  has  also  increased  dramatically. 
In  1986.  $2,697,303  were  confiscated.  In 
1987,  the  amount  seized  virtually  doubled  to 
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$4,437,654  ...  If  all  people  could  only  take 
heed  of  what  deceased  singer  Ronnie  Van 
Zant  sang  of  drugs,  "Oh,  it  will  bury  you 
boy." 

Susan  Woods  entitled  her  paper:  "The  Next 
Four  Years."  She  states  that: 

According  to  recent  polls,  people  are  not 
especially  concerned  with  any  national 
problems.  Instead,  emphasis  is  on  finding 
ways  of  developing  and  expressing  long- 
range  interests  and  values.  Morality  lies  at 
the  center  of  contemporary  American  cul- 
tural and  political  concerns:  Americans  are 
concerned  with  building  a  new,  integrated 
theory  of  virtue  and  ethical  l)ehavior. 

Carol  Reamer,  OSU  stated  in  her  paper 
that— 

Before  we  can  effectively  make  those 
glol>al  decisions,  we  need  to  first  look  at  our- 
selves from  the  inside.  American  society 
must  reform  itself  if  we  are  to  remain  a 
world  power  .  .  .  Once  we  remember  who  we 
are.  we'll  tackle  our  problems  of  crime, 
drugs  and  alcohol,  homelessness,  unemploy- 
ment, abuse  and  neglect  with  a  force  that 
will  rock  the  world. 

M.A.  Wasserman  discussed  \t\e  family  farm 
in  America  in  danger  of  extinction  as  the  most 
important  issue.  He  stated  in  his  paper  that: 

The  surface  of  earth  to  be  tilled  is  limited 
.  .  .  The  important  relationship  between  the 
size  of  the  land  holdings  and  agricultural 
productivity  has  been  debated  intensely  .  .  . 
I  would  suggest  rapid  Government  action, 
both  on  the  local  and  federal  level  to  save 
the  family  farm  from  extinction.  Expanding 
non-agricultural  businesses  should  be  en- 
couraged to  stay  within  the  urban  limits,  so 
that  prime  farmland  would  not  be  utilized 
for  industrial  purposes. 

Rock  Garand  entitled  his  paper:  "The  Drug 
Epidemic:  Can  America  Win  the  War?"  He 
states: 

The  prominence  of  drugs  has  created  an 
upheaval  of  American  society  previously  un- 
known to  us.  Lives  and  families  have  been 
devastated  by  them.  A  new  criminal  element 
has  been  created. 

Steven  Joel  Erd,  in  his  paper,  comprised 
"An  Analysis  of  the  American  Educational 
System."  He  emphasized  that: 

It  is  only  with  a  well  educated  society  and 
a  well  trained  workforce  that  the  United 
States  can  regain  its  prominence  in  world 
markets.  Thus,  only  through  improving  the 
educational  system  through  quality  teach- 
ers, solid  curricula,  and  sufficient  funding  at 
all  levels  can  America  address  the  most  im- 
portant issue  facing  her  today. 

John  Gulliford  entitled  his  paper:  "The 
Fiscal  Crisis  of  the  Federal  Government:  An 
Institutional  Analysis. "  John  states  that— 

Although  drugs,  of  course,  are  our  most 
visible  societal  ill.  there  is  a  sleeping  giant 
which  rivals  its  destructiveness,  the  national 
debt  ...  In  actuality,  the  debt's  underlying 
causation,  as  opposed  to  the  debt  by  itself,  is 
presenting  the  U.S.  its  biggest  challenge  in 
its  213  year  history. 

Kelly  Ann  Pool,  in  her  paper,  discussed  the 
declining  and  its  negative  effects  on  our  soci- 
ety today.  She  explains  that— 

The  word  "impermanent"  .  .  .  was  never  a 
term  used  to  descril)e  American  society. 
"Change"  meant  a  new  President  every  sev- 
eral years,  new  laws  to  allow  this  country  to 
grow  and  adapt  to  new  circumstances,  and 
advanced  technology  to  keep  America  on 
top.  In  the  fact  of  these  changes,  there  was 
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always  stability,  something  for  society  to 
hold  onto.  What  change  has  come  to  mean, 
however,  is  impermanence. 

Shayne  Thomas  discussed  in  his  paper  the 
shift  from  a  bipolar  to  multipolar  world  and  its 
implications  for  the  United  States.  He  defines 
the  main  examples  of  this  as— 

The  growing  economic  strength  of  Japan, 
an  emerging  China,  a  powerful  European 
Community,  the  growth  of  the  Asian  newly 
industrialized  countries,  the  control  of  oil 
prices  by  OPEC,  and  the  proliferation  of  nu- 
clear weapons."  Shayne  further  emphasizes 
that  "The  most  critical  area  in  which  the 
U.S.  has  lost  its  prominence  is  the  energy 
industry  .  .  .  We  must  accept  the  role  of  the 
world's  most  important  power  instead  of  its 
only  power.  This  multipolarcentric  world 
will  confront  us  with  difficulties  never 
before  seen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  sampling  of  papers  sub- 
mitted for  the  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson  Con- 
gressional Internship  Program  is  a  hopeful  re- 
flection of  the  young  men  and  women  respon- 
sible for  paving  America's  future.  I  am  proud 
of  their  contribution  to  our  community  and 
their  creative  foresight.  With  their  active  par- 
ticipation, we,  as  a  nation,  will  be  able  to  con- 
fidently meet  the  many  important  issues  facing 
America  now  and  into  the  21st  century. 


A         TRIBUTE         TO  HUBERT 

MERCER,     A     PILLAR     OP     THE 
MILTON  COMMUNITY 


HON.  BRIAN  J.  DONNELLY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  6,  1989 

Mr.  DONNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  pleasure  that  I  rise  today  to  pay  tribute 
to  a  very  special  man,  who  has  been  serving 
people  for  years  by  providing  affordable  qual- 
ity and  convenience  and  instilling  trust  and 
unity  in  a  community  through  the  success  of  a 
neightx)rhood  market. 

Mr.  Hut)ert  (Bert)  Mercer  hails  from  Hyde 
Park.  MA.  Bert  owns  and  operates  The  Milton 
Food  Mart,  which  sits  on  the  comer  of 
Thatcher  SL  and  Brook  Rd.  in  Milton.  MA. 
This  location  has  t>een  the  site  of  a  neight>or- 
hood  variety  store  for  the  last  100  years.  Bert 
Mercer's  Food  Mart  has  been  there  needy  35 
years. 

Bert  was  literally  born  right  in  the  family 
business,  in  an  apartment  in  Burnley,  England 
75  years  ago.  The  apartment  was  above  a 
small  shop  which  was  owned  and  managed 
by  his  mother.  Bert  became  a  student  of  the 
comer  store  busirrass  as  a  toddler,  trying  to 
help  his  mother. 

Bert  went  out  on  his  own  after  20  years 
working  and  managing  other  peoples'  stores. 
When  the  opportunity  for  Bert  to  purchase  his 
own  mari^et  came  atx>ut,  he  bought  and  start- 
ed The  Milton  food  Mart  we  krKnv  today. 

Bert  lives  and  works  by  ethics  conducive  to 
success,  respect  and  admiration.  He  hokJs  his 
customers  in  very  high  regard:  "They  are  the 
best  and  greatest  people  I  have  ever  met,  I 
love  them  all."  His  philosophy  has  always 
been  to  offer  the  products  at  a  fair  price  and 
he  insists  that  all  customers  t>e  treated  vnth 
warmth,  respect  and  honesty. 
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The  traditional  American  neight>orhood  is 
continually  vanishing.  People  like  Bert  Mercer 
help  to  perserve  the  sense  of  community 
among  the  people  living  in  suburban  localities. 
Bert  himself  is  a  reflection  of  the  American 
family  tradition  and  The  Milton  Food  Mart  is  a 
reflection  of  the  strength  and  character  of  its 
proprietor. 
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THE  MEANING  BEHIND  CLOSE- 
UP 


CONGRESSMAN  HERTEL 
CONDEMNS  VIOLENCE  IN  CHINA 


HON.  DENNIS  M.  HERTEL 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  6,  1989 

Mr.  HERTEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
deplore  the  senseless  violence  of  the  Chinese 
Government  and  Army  against  the  peaceful 
protesters  in  Tiananmen  Square.  This  brutal 
repression  of  Chinese  students  and  citizens 
will  long  be  remembered  as  one  of  the  most 
heinous  and  deplorable  chapters  in  20th  cen- 
tury history.  The  soldiers  fired  indiscriminately 
on  protesters  seeking  democracy  and  human 
dignity;  and  these  Chinese  martyrs  were  killed 
by  the  thousands. 

Deng  Xiaoping  and  Premier  Li  Peng  will  live 
in  infamy  as  the  "Butchers  of  Beijing."  But  the 
shockingly  violent  events  of  the  past  week 
have  not  killed  the  desire  for  democracy  in  the 
other  Chinese  people.  We  hear  reports  houriy 
of  citizens  seeking  democracy  by  rising  up  in 
Chinese  cities.  In  Chengdu,  about  10,000  pro- 
testers confronted  the  police,  and  this  wave  of 
democracy  has  spread  to  at  least  half  a 
dozen  other  cities. 

It  is  a  fatal  mistake  by  the  government  to  try 
to  silence  over  1  billion  people,  neariy  one 
quarter  of  the  world's  population  demanding 
democratic  reforms.  By  attempting  to  silence 
their  opponents  through  violence  and  repres- 
sion, the  Chinese  Government  has  in  fact 
awakened  all  of  China  to  the  desire  of  the  stu- 
dents. 

I  strongly  deplore  the  violence  in  China,  and 
have  cosponsored  legislation  by  Congress- 
woman  Barbara  Kennelly  which  expresses 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  American 
people  support  the  Chinese  in  their  struggle 
for  democracy,  liberty,  and  justice.  This  legis- 
lation also  contains  provisions  to  communi- 
cate with  the  Chinese  Government  that  any 
further  violence  will  have  serious  ramifications 
in  United  States-Chinese  relations. 

I  also  support  the  measured  response  taken 
by  President  Bush  suspending  all  United 
States  weapons  sales  to  the  Chinese,  the  sus- 
pension of  all  military  contacts  between  mili- 
tary officials  of  the  two  nations,  the  extension 
of  sympathetic  visas  to  Chinese  students  in 
the  United  States  wtio  wish  to  remain  in  the 
United  States,  and  immediate  assistance  to 
the  Chinese  people  by  the  International  Red 
Cross. 

My  dear  colleagues,  please  join  me  in  con- 
demnation of  the  tenible  violence  and  repres- 
sion taken  by  the  Chinese  Government 
against  its  own  people.  Perhaps  together,  the 
United  States  and  the  Worid  Community  can 
convince  the  Chinese  Government  to  end  the 
senseless  violence  against  the  peaceful  pro- 
testers. 


HON.  BILL  RICHARDSON 

OF  NEW  MEXICO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  6,  1989 
Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  thanks  to 
the  Close-Up  Program,  I  recently  had  an  op- 
portunity to  meet  in  Washington  with  some 
outstanding  Native  American  students  from 
the  Navajo  Indian  Reservation. 

When  the  students  returned  to  Pine  Hill 
High  School,  one  of  the  students,  Clinton  Mar- 
tine,  delivered  an  insightful  speech  to  the  stu- 
dent body  about  their  trip.  The  students' 
teacher,  John  Collier,  has  written  me  a  letter 
and  sent  me  a  copy  of  Clinton's  speech. 

I  would  like  to  insert  into  the  Congression- 
al Record  for  my  colleague's  perusal  both 
Mr.  Collier's  letter  and  Clinton's  speech  enti- 
tled, "The  Meaning  Behind  Close-Up." 
Pine  Hiu.  Schools, 
Ramah,  NM.  April  27,  1987. 
Hon.  Bill  Richardson, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Richardson:  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  you 
for  your  efforts  in  obtaining  funding  for  the 
Native  American  Close-Up  Program,  and  the 
time  you  spent  with  me  and  my  students 
during  our  week  in  Washington  DC.  As  a 
teacher  of  social  studies  I  can  verify  that 
our  Federal  Government  seems  very  far  re- 
moved from  many  of  my  Native  American 
students.  Your  time  and  effort  changed  this 
feeling  for  the  seven  students  who  were  able 
to  attend. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  the  Close-Up  Pro- 
gram not  only  gives  my  students  a  real  un- 
derstanding of  our  Government,  but  also 
teaches  them  how  truly  important  their 
participation  in  the  democratic  process  is. 
My  students  have  continued  to  stay  aware 
of  the  issues  facing  our  nation,  and  through 
their  conversations  have  sparked  an  interest 
in  other  students  that  I  have  been  unable  to 
reach  through  text  books,  and  other  class- 
room materials. 

I  am  enclosing  a  speech  one  of  my  stu- 
dents delivered  in  a  high  school  assembly 
after  our  return  from  Washington  DC.  I  feel 
he  clearly  expresses  what  the  Close-Up  Pro- 
gram has  taught  him  and  how  important  its 
continuation  is.  Again.  I  thank  you  for  your 
hard  work  in  helping  this  important  pro- 
gram continue,  and  for  the  valuable  time 
you  spent  with  my  students. 
Sincerely, 

John  T.  Collier, 
Social  Studies  Teacher 
"The  Meaning  Behind  Close-Up" 
■I  know  no  safer  depository  of  the  ulti- 
mate powers  of  the  society  but  the  people 
themselves.  And  if  we  think  them  not  en- 
lightened enough  to  exercise  their  control 
with  a  wholesome  discretion,  the  remedy  is 
not  to  take  it  from  them,  but  to  inform 
their  discretion  by  education." 

—Thomas  Jefferson. 
This  was  the  basis  for  which  the  Close-Up 
foundation  was  created.  We  the  people  are 
this  "ultimate  power "  of  our  government. 
But  still  many  people  insist  on  not  becom- 
ing actively  involved.  Close-Up  educates  stu- 
dents to  become  active  leaders  in  their  local 
government  and  insists  that  the  students 
should  consider  careers  by  holding  office  in 
the  local,  state,  or  Federal  Government. 
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There  are  four  major  methods  that  Close- 
Up  uses  to  teach  us  to  use  this  "power "  for 
our  own  benefit.  The  first  way  is  through 
seminars  with  various  key  figures  in  our  na- 
tional government.  These  seminars  give 
useful  information  on  issues  that  are  cur- 
rent in  the  government  today.  They  also  dis- 
cuss what  is  being  done  to  help  solve  these 
problems.  They  then  open  up  the  floor  for 
questions  that  any  of  the  students  have  per- 
taining to  the  topic  being  discussed. 

The  second  way  is  through  on-site  visits  of 
government  offices  throughout  the  Wash- 
ington DC  area.  This  gives  the  students  an 
idea  as  to  how  and  where  our  Government 
is  working  for  us. 

The  third  most  important  way  is  through 
role  playing.  They  put  students  in  simulated 
situations  where  each  student  plays  a  role 
as  Supreme  Court  Justices.  Senators.  Repre- 
sentatives, and  also  as  the  President.  This 
gives  students  an  idea  of  what  it  feels  like  to 
hold  these  extremely  important  jobs,  and 
the  problems  that  arise  from  trying  to 
please  constituents. 

The  most  important  method  is  through 
workshops.  Workshop  involves  students  and 
a  program  instructor  expressing  ideas  and 
opinions  as  to  how  they  would  run  the  gov- 
ernment if  given  the  chance,  and  how  they 
think  it  is  currently  being  run  today.  This  is 
the  most  important  part  because  everyone 
in  these  workshops  are  of  similar  back- 
grounds and  they  have  similar  views  and  in- 
terpretations that  we  as  students  can  relate 
to. 

I  only  wish  that  we  could  have  spent  more 
time  in  this  program  because  it  has  given 
me  a  greater  insight  as  to  what  and  how  the 
government  is  working  for  us.  nationally, 
state  wide,  and  locally. 


WELCOME  HOME  PRESIDENT 
BUSH  FROM  THE  NATO  SUMMIT 


HON.  JACK  BUECHNER 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  6,  1989 
Mr.  BUECHNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues today  to  join  me  in  extending  to  Presi- 
dent Bush  our  congratulations  on  his  trium- 
phant return  from  NATO's  40th  anniversary 
summit.  Hailed  as  a  success  by  all  of  the 
major  participants,  it  reinforces  the  bonds  of 
cooperation  necessary  for  the  perpetuation  of 
the  worid's  oldest  and  strongest  alliance  of 
democratic  nations. 

President  Bush's  proposals  should  silence 
those  critics  who  just  last  week  were  castigat- 
ing the  President  for  having  failed  to  respond 
to  the  seemingly  endless  parade  of  Soviet  ini- 
tiatives. With  this  return  volley,  President  Bush 
has  shown  that  he  is  willing  to  counter  style 
with  substance  by  putting  the  Soviets  to  the 
test  on  meaningful  arms  reduction. 

His  proposed  postponement  on  the  modern- 
ization of  the  short-range  missiles  in  West 
Germany  until  conventional  arms  reductions 
are  underway,  was  a  masterful  response  to  a 
seemingly  intractable  problem.  It  underscored 
his  sensitivity  to  West  German  concerns,  as 
well  as  a  refined  understanding  of  the  nu- 
ances of  alliance  politics.  Most  importantly,  it 
highlights  the  still  ephemeral  quality  of  the 
cun'ent  Soviet  military  postures  and  the  need 
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to    continue    pressing    for    concrete    action 
toward  the  diminution  of  this  threat 

As  NATO  maintains  its  tradition  of  peace 
through  strength,  let  us  look  for  ways  to  pre- 
serve and  protect  the  freedoms  we  hold  dear. 
I  pray  that  God  will  grant  President  Bush  and 
the  other  leaders  of  the  Western  Alliance  the 
wisdom  to  respond  correctly  to  Soviet  arms 
control  irtitiatives.  However,  I  pray  even  harder 
that  they  will  not  t»e  misled  by  the  smoke  and 
mirrors  of  Soviet  media  manipulation.  Wel- 
come home,  Mr  President. 


INDIAN  TREATY  RIGHTS: 
EQUITY  OR  CONFLICT? 


UMI 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  DAVIS 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  6,  1989 

Mr.  OAVIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  introduced 
two  pieces  of  legislation  which  reflect  the  in- 
creasing frustration  of  the  people  in  my  con- 
gressional district  with  the  activities  of  Indian 
tribes  exercising  treaty  rights. 

My  constituents,  including  tribal  members 
living  in  the  11th  Congressional  District  of 
Michigan,  know  I  have  always  believed  that 
ttie  commercial  use  of  our  natural  resources 
should  be  controlled  by  the  State  of  Michigan, 
not  the  Federal  courts.  When  I  first  came  to 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  in  1979, 
one  of  my  immediate  goals  was  to  give  the 
State  of  Michigan  that  authority,  and  lacking 
that,  to  abrogate  treaties  giving  tribes  unlimit- 
ed fishing  nghts  in  the  Great  Lakes.  That 
effort  did  not  succeed.  As  a  result,  the  frustra- 
tion of  non-Indian  citizens  grows  with  each 
court-ordered  settlement  interpreting  19th 
century  treaty  nghts  showing  no  concern  for 
20th  century  realities. 

The  first  bill  I  have  introduced.  House  Joint 
Resolution  287.  will  create  a  Presidential 
Commission  to  review  the  exercise  of  Indian 
treaty  nghts  on  off-reservation  lands.  I  think 
that  the  time  has  come  to  take  a  look  at  the 
way  the  courts  are  interpreting  these  treaties. 
I  want  this  Commission  to  look  at  and  provide 
Federal  guidelines  for  States  and  tnbes  to 
prevent  the  exploitation  of  our  natural  re- 
sources, protect  the  property  rights  of  nontn- 
bal  citizens,  and  protect  tribal  members  when 
they  do  engage  m  lawful  treaty  activities.  Per- 
tiaps  most  important,  however,  I  want  the 
Commissran  to  look  at  the  recent  broad  court 
interpretations  of  these  treaty  rights.  It  seems 
to  me  ttwt  we  have  to  begin  to  recognize  that 
the  wortd  has  cf^nged  in  the  last  150  years. 
What  may  have  been  reasonable  and  equita- 
ble guarantees  of  hunting  and  fishing  rights 
for  tribes  using  the  then-abundant  resources 
to  provide  for  their  families  has  turned  into 
commercial  use  of  limited  resources  as  mon- 
eymaking  ventures  while  excluding  non- Indian 
citizens  from  the  same  opportunity.  I  think  it  is 
reasonable  to  conclude  that  at  the  time  the 
treaties  were  signed,  nontribal  use  of  the  re- 
sources was  also  contemplated  and  not  to  t>e 
excluded. 

That  txings  me  to  the  second  bill.  House 
Joint  Resolution  288,  which  is  intended  to  limit 
Indian  fishing  in  Michigan  waters.  The  bill 
would  limit  the  amount  of  fish  that  Chippewa 
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tribal  members,  under  1836  and  1842  treaties, 
would  be  able  to  harvest  of  the  safe  harvest 
amount  of  fish  which  ensures  conservation  of 
the  fishery.  The  State  of  Michigan  would  de- 
termine what  the  safe  harvest  level  is,  and  the 
tribes  would  be  allowed  to  harvest  no  more 
than  10  percent  of  those  fish  as  a  treaty  right. 
This  bill,  which  mirrors  legislation  drawn  up  by 
my  Wisconsin  colleague  Congressman  David 
Obey,  would  also  serve  to  limit  the  spring 
spear  fishing  of  spawning  fish  populations  by 
tribal  members  on  inland  lakes  in  Michigan. 

I  realize  that  both  of  these  bills  will  be  con- 
troversial. It)elieve  that  there  are  many  citizens 
across  the  country  who  believe  that  the  grant- 
ing of  Indian  treaty  rights  has  not  only  gotten 
out  of  hand  by  going  beyond  the  intent  of  the 
original  treaties,  but  has  in  fact  become  dis- 
cnminatory  against  non-Indian  Americans.  It  is 
my  hope  that,  at  the  very  least,  these  bills  will 
generate  discussion  and  yes,  controversy— for 
It  is  controversy  which  often  provides  the  best 
stepping  stone  to  action.  I  ask  that  all  the  af- 
fected parties  join  with  me  In  a  reasoned  and 
constructive  examination  and  resolution  of 
these  important  issues.  I  pledge  my  best  ef- 
forts to  work  with  all  citizens  in  ensunng  the 
most  equitable  and  fair  result  in  the  hope  of 
ridding  ourselves  of  the  conflict  that  now 
exists. 


June  6,  1989 


OUTRAGE  OVER  AUTO 
INSURANCE  RATES 


HON.  ROBERT  G.  TORRICELU 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  6,  1989 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a 
recent  article  in  the  Washington  Post  on  the 
subject  of  auto  insurance  rates.  I  would  note 
in  particular  the  reference  to  my  colleague. 
Mr.  Florio,  who  has  taken  the  initiative  to  ad- 
dress this  growing  problem. 

The  article  follows: 
(From  the  Washington  Post.  June  4.  1989] 

Insurance:  A  Real  Fight  in  Washington 
(By  Jack  Anderson  and  Dale  Van  Atta) 

Public  outrage  over  auto  insurance  rates 
has  shifted  to  congressional  outrage,  and 
the  insurance  industry,  unaccustomed  to 
the  hot  breath  of  government,  is  in  a  sweat. 

The  insurance  lobby  recently  hired  two 
big-gun  political  operatives  to  clean  up  its 
greedy  image.  But  big  names  alone  aren't 
going  to  stop  the  regulatory  movement 
sparked  last  year  by  Proposition  103  in  Cali- 
fornia. Many  states  are  now  looking  at  simi- 
lar rate  regulation.  Congress  is  doing  the 
same,  led  by  Rep.  James  Florio  (D-N.J.).  He 
chairs  the  House  energy  and  commerce  sub- 
committee on  commerce,  consumer  protec- 
tion and  competitiveness. 

In  five  subcommittee  hearings,  insurance 
industry  officials  have  cried  poverty.  They 
say  that  rising  legal  fees,  car  repair  costs, 
hospital  bills  and  other  expenses  have 
forced  them  to  raise  premiums.  The  cost  of 
insuring  yourself  against  any  number  of  ca- 
lamities has  soared  at  four  times  the  rate  of 
inflation  in  the  past  three  years.  And  the  in- 
dustry says  it  is  still  just  squeaking  by. 

In  insurance  parlance,  this  is  what  it 
means  to  squeak  by.  The  insurance  industry 
has  an  estimated  $1.7  trillion  in  assets.  In 


the  past  11  years,  its  stock  values  have 
jumped  by  almost  400  percent,  twice  the  av- 
erage industrial  stock  increase.  Yet  in  states 
such  as  New  Jersey,  where  rates  are  the 
highest  in  the  country,  many  insurance 
companies  are  whining  that  they  will  go 
bankrupt  if  they  have  to  lower  their  rates. 

Just  how  tough  is  life  on  the  brink  of 
bankruptcy?  Our  associate  Jim  Lynch  went 
through  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission and  other  sources  to  find  the 
annual  compensation  for  the  industry's  top 
executives.  Here  are  some  members  of  the 
million-dollar  club: 

The  chairman  of  Hartford  Insurance  Co.. 
$1.7  million. 

The  chairman  of  Cigna  Corp..  $1.5  million. 

The  chairman  of  Prudential  Insurance  Co. 
of  America.  $1.4  million. 

The  president  of  Continental  Insurance 
Co..  $1.3  million. 

The  chairman  and  president  of  Aetna  Life 
and  Casualty  Co.,  $1.1  million. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Insurance  Informa- 
tion Institute  says  that  the  big  salaries  are 
not  out  of  line  when  compared  to  "multina- 
tional corporations."  He  also  said  insurance 
companies  are  clearing  a  profit  margin  of 
only  2  or  3  cents  on  every  premium  dollar. 
Consumer  advocates  laugh  at  that  estimate. 
Florio  has  asked  the  General  Accounting 
Office  to  study  the  industry's  confusing  bal- 
ance sheets. 

Even  in  these  "hard  times,"  the  insurance 
industry  is  not  stingy  when  it  comes  to  pro- 
moting itself.  It  spent  an  estimated  $70  mil- 
lion in  a  futile  campaign  to  kill  Proposition 
103  in  California.  More  recently,  the  Insur- 
ance Information  Institute  hired  an  adver- 
tising firm  and  a  public  relations  outfit  that 
boast  two  of  the  l)ig  names  in  the  business- 
John  Sasso.  who  ran  Michael  Dukakis'  cam- 
paign, and  Craig  Fuller,  who  ran  George 
Bush's  campaign. 

Three  bills  in  Congress  would  bring  the 
insurance  business  under  federal  oversight 
instead  of  leaving  the  job  to  the  states  and 
would  force  insurance  companies  to  abide 
by  antitrust  laws.  Similar  bills  have  bounced 
around  for  years,  but  the  muscle-bound  in- 
surance lobby  was  strong  enough  to  fight 
them. 

But  this  year,  the  public  is  building  its 
own  muscle  on  this  issue.  If  the  bills  make  it 
to  the  floor  for  a  vote— that  means  if  they 
get  past  the  members  of  Congress  who  are 
in  bed  with  the  insurance  lobby— they  are 
ripe  for  passage. 

Florio.  whose  campaign  for  governor  of 
New  Jersey  no  doubt  will  be  helped  by  his 
insurance  fight,  is  up  against  not  only  the 
insurance  industry,  but  the  considerable 
number  of  friends  the  industry  has  bought 
by  doling  out  campaign  contributions  in 
state  and  national  elections.  The  industry 
has  clearly  mastered  the  art  of  overpower- 
ing state  legislatures.  It  is  in  for  a  far  tough- 
er fight  in  Washington. 


SPECIAL         RECOGNITION         TO 
"IRISH"  STEVE  COLLINS,  A  DIS- 
TINGUISHED      ATHLETE       AND 
FAMILY  MAN 


HON.  BRIAN  J.  DONNELLY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  6,  1989 

Mr.  DONNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  an  outstanding  individual  in  my 
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district,  Steve  Collins.  At  24  years  of  age, 
Steve  is  scaling  the  ranks  of  the  international 
boxing  world.  Born  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  and  now 
living  in  Dorchester,  MA,  Steve  is  presently 
the  middleweight  champion  of  Ireland.  Steve 
made  boxing  history  in  the  Boston  Garden 
when  he  defeated  Sammy  Storey  of  Belfast, 
in  the  first-ever  Irish  title  fight  in  the  United 
States. 

On  May  9,  1989,  in  Atlantic  City,  Irish  Steve 
Collins  added  the  United  States  Boxing  Asso- 
ciation [USBA]  title,  making  him  the  first  Irish- 
man to  win  an  American  belt.  Steve  won  the 
belt  with  a  unanimous  decision  over  Kevin 
Watts.  This  was  by  far  the  biggest  fight  for  the 
young  Collins,  for  the  International  Boxing 
Federation's  [IBF]  hailed  Mr.  Watts  as  the 
fifth-ranked  middleweight  in  the  world. 

Today,  according  to  the  World  Boxing  Asso- 
ciation [WBA]  Steve  holds  the  No.  8  spot 
among  the  world's  middleweights.  Steve's 
next  bout  is  with  fourth-ranked  middleweight 
contender,  Tony  Thornton.  A  win  over  Thorn- 
ton is  essential  in  his  ascent  to  the  middle- 
weight throne. 

Steve  enjoyed  a  brilliant  career  as  an  ama- 
teur. He  has  to  his  credit  the  Irish  Youth 
Heavyweight  Championship  of  1981-82,  the 
Irish  light  heavyweight  title  of  1983-84  fol- 
lowed the  Irish  junior  light  heavyweight  cham- 
pionship in  1985-86  and  slugged  his  way  to 
the  senior  middleweight  title  in  1986-87.  His 
amateur  success  launched  him  to  the  No.  1 
ranked  fighter  in  Great  Britain.  In  addition, 
Steve  was  the  only  middleweight  ranked  in 
the  European  top  10  who  was  not  from  a 
Communist  country. 

Steve  and  his  wife  Gemma— also  from 
Dublin— are  the  proud  parents  of  an  11- 
month-old  daughter  Caoimhe.  The  Collins 
family  has  been  living  in  the  Savin  Hill  neigh- 
borhood of  Dorchester,  MA,  for  over  a  year. 
Eventually,  Steve  plans  to  bring  the  middle- 
weight champ's  belt  back  to  the  old  sod, 
where  he  hopes  to  provide,  through  his  win- 
nings, a  better  life  for  his  wife  and  daughter 
and  the  rest  of  his  family. 
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1976,  he  furthered  his  successes  by  becom- 
ing an  alternate  member  of  the  joint  appren- 
tice committee,  and  in  1979  he  became  a 
business  agent  for  local  58. 

Mr.  Malley  is  presently  an  alternate  member 
of  the  joint  delinquency  committee,  the  resi- 
dential trainee  committee,  the  labor  manage- 
ment committee,  the  residential  negotiating 
committee,  and  is  also  a  member  of  the  board 
of  compliance  and  appeals  committee  for  the 
State  of  Michigan. 

James  Malley  has  also  proven  himself  an 
outgoing  member  of  his  community.  His  dedi- 
cation to  the  Holy  Trinity  and  St.  Benedict's 
Parishes  shows  his  concern  for  others  and  his 
great  faith.  He  is  also  a  dedicated  member  of 
the  Knights  of  Columbus  and  the  Royal  Order 
of  the  Moose. 

My  deal  colleagues,  I  ask  that  you  join  me 
in  congratulating  James  Patrick  Malley  for  his 
many  years  of  dedication  to  local  58  and  his 
continued  commitment  to  community  service. 


CHINA  "CAUTION"  HARD  TO 
SWALLOW 


HONORING  THE  RETIREMENT 
OF  JAMES  PATRICK  MALLEY 

HON.  DENNIS  M.  HERTEL 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Txiesday,  June  6,  1989 

Mr.  HERTEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  acknowledging  the  re- 
tirement of  James  Patrick  Malley. 

James  Malley  faithfully  served  his  country  in 
the  military  from  April  of  1945  to  November  of 
1946.  After  leaving  the  military  he  joined  local 
58  as  a  B.A.  member,  becoming  a  beneficial 
member  in  1 958. 

Mr.  Malley  married  his  wife  Lilian  in  May  of 
1950,  and  became  a  journeyman  inside  wire- 
man  later  that  same  year.  Throughout  his  illus- 
trious career,  Mr.  Malley  served  on  many  com- 
mittees such  as:  the  building  committee  in 
1961,  the  picnic  committee  in  1967,  the  Labor 
Day  committee  in  1967,  by-law  committee  in 
1968,  and  the  apprentice  committee  in  1969. 
In  1975,  Mr.  Malley  became  a  trustee  of  the 
Supplemental  Unemployment  Benefit  Fund.  In 


HON.  CARROLL  HUBBARD,  JR. 

OF  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  6,  1989 
Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  a  signed  editorial 
entitled  "China  'Caution'  Hard  To  Swallow" 
which  appeared  in  the  largest  circulation  daily 
newspaper  in  my  western  Kentucky  congres- 
sional district  yesterday  afternoon,  Monday. 
June  5,  1989. 

Jim  Paxton,  editor  of  the  Paducah  Sun  at 
Paducah,  KY,  elegantly  conveys  his  thoughts 
and  views  about  a  matter  which  many  of  my 
colleagues  have  taken  to  the  floor  to  discuss 
today— the  United  States'  retaliation  of  the 
Chinese  Government's  massacre  of  hundreds, 
if  not  thousands,  of  students  and  workers  this 
past  weekend  at  Tiananmen  Square  in  Beijing. 
Whereas  there  may  be  many  in  this  House 
of  Representatives  who  do  not  agree  com- 
pletely with  Mr.  Paxton's  assessment  of  Presi- 
dent Bush's  response  to  the  Beijing  massacre, 
I  found  his  editorial  to  represent  the  views  of 
a  great  number  of  western  Kentuckians. 

I  am  hopeful  that  my  colleagues  will  find  Mr. 
Paxton's  editorial  as  thought  provoking  as  I 
did. 
The  editorial  follows: 
Editorial;  China  •Caution"  Hard  to 
Swallow 
(Editors  Note:  Subsequent  to  the  writing 
this  editorial.  President  Bush  announced  he 
does  intend  to  halt  military  assistance  to 
China,  but  is  whithholding  other  sanctions.) 
It  seems  only  a  week  ago  that  we.  like 
much  of  the  rest  of  the  journalism  world, 
let  ourselves  be  lulled  into  a  state  of  incred- 
ibly naive  optimism  about  the  sudden,  over- 
whelming pro-democracy  groundswell  that 
was  occurring  in  China. 
As  one  top  editor  put  it: 
■Who  would  have  believed  just  a  year  ago 
that  we  would  be  sitting  here  talking  about 
the  very  serious  likelihood  that  the  commu- 
nist government  of  the  most  heavily  popu- 
lated country  on  Earth  will  be  overthrown 
in  a  bloodless  coup  and  be  replaced  by  a  de- 
mocracy?" 
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We  were  not  alone  in  our  stupidity.  Even 
traditional  hard-line  conservative  writers 
like  William  F.  Buckley  and  Georgie  Anne 
Geyer— writers  who  frequently  appear  on 
the  opposite  side  of  this  page— got  caught 
up  in  the  giddy  euphoria.  Communists  all 
over  the  world  are  throwing  in  the  towel, 
they  wrote.  They  are  proving  what  we  have 
always  said:  communism  doesn't  work;  de- 
mocracy does. 

The  events  of  the  past  weekend  have  now- 
brought  all  such  thinkers  joltingly  back  to 
reality.  There  was  one  little  history  lesson 
everyone  seemed  to  forget.  Tyranny  does 
not  die  easily.  And  tyranny  is  probably  too 
polite  a  word  for  what  the  senior  Chinese 
leadership  did  last  weekend,  ordering  its 
"Peoples'  Army'  to  attack  their  fellow  coun- 
trymen, slaughtering  them  with  machine 
guns  and  crushing  them  underneath  the 
wheels  of  their  own  tanks. 

We  are  appalled  at  the  Bush  administra- 
tions  response:  that  the  United  States 
should  be  'cautious"  in  deciding  how  to 
react  to  this.  Congressmen  in  both  parties 
already  are  calling  for  a  halt  of  all  U.S.  mili- 
tary and  technological  aid  to  China,  and 
that  makes  perfect  sense  to  us.  How  can  a 
nation  based  on  the  ideals  that  built  this 
one  possibly  even  consider  assisting  in  any 
way.  shape  or  form  the  present  government 
in  China,  given  the  events  of  the  past  few 
days?  We  are  mystified  by  the  White  House 
position  as  of  this  writing. 
As  the  Associated  Press  reported  today: 
■Asked  about  demands  for  cuts  in  U.S. 
military  aid  to  China  from  Sen.  Jesse 
Helms.  R-N.C.  and  Rep.  Stephen  Solarz.  D- 
N.Y..  (White  House  spokesman.  Marlin) 
Fitzwater  said  the  administration  did  not 
"want  to  act  precipitously.  We  want  to  make 
sure  that  our  response  is  correct. 

■There  are  a  number  of  ways  that  the 
United  States  government  can  express  itself 
in  this  matter.  It's  appropriate  that  we  act 
in  the  right  fashion  and  not  too  quickly, " 
Fitzwater  said.  'We'll  consider  all  the  op- 
tions and  choose  an  appropriate  course 
when  the  time  is  right." 

That  thinking  strikes  us  as  preposterous. 
It's  enough  to  make  us  believe  that  we  have 
been  wrong  in  discounting  the  president's 
"wimp"  label  as  merely  a  bad  rap. 

The  proper  course  is  obvious.  We  should 
cut  our  ties  with  the  current  Chinese  leader- 
ship immediately,  as  cleanly,  as  loudly  and 
as  completely  as  possible.  What  possible  jus- 
tification can  there  be  for  providing  further 
assistance  in  any  form  to  such  government. 
We  are  losing  face  with  the  Chinese 
people  and  the  rest  of  the  world  every 
second  that  we  delay.  What  in  the  world  can 
President  Bush  be  waiting  for? 


A  SALUTE  TO  DR.  CAL'VIN  W. 
ROLARK 


HON.  WALTER  E.  FAUNTROY 

OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  6,  1989 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sunday, 
June  11,  at  6  p.m.,  the  Metropolitan  Con- 
cerned Citizens  will  honor  and  pay  tribute  to 
Dr.  Calvin  W.  Rolark.  This  celebration  of  Dr. 
Rolark's  life  and  work  will  take  place  at  the 
Star  of  Bethlehem  Church  of  God  in  Chnst,  lo- 
cated at  3331  Colorado  Avenue  NW.,  in 
Washington,  DC. 
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Dr.  Rolark  is  founder  and  president  of  the 
United  Black  Fund,  Inc.  The  fund  is  the  largest 
black  fundraising  organization  in  tfie  Nation, 
founded  in  1969,  with  63  member  agencies  lo- 
calhr.  and  37  cfuipters  and  affiliates  nation- 
wide. He  is  also  publisher  and  editor  of  tf>e 
Washington  Informer  newspaper,  positions  he 
has  fieW  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

The  celetMBtion  is  taking  place  on  the  11th 
anniversary  of  Dr.  Rolark's  popular  radk} 
show,  "Sound  Off,"  which  can  be  heard  three 
times  a  week,  nightly  on  WYCB-1340,  AM,  in 
Washington,  DC.  "SoutkI  Off'  is  a  community- 
focused,  issue-oriented  talk  program.  Dr. 
Roiark  has  as  his  guests,  people  from  all 
facets  of  the  community— indivkJuals  from  tf>e 
Wtiite  House  to  tt>e  homeless  shelters — dis- 
cussing issues  tfiat  affect  the  citizens  of  this 
area;  issues  that  could  bring  about  change  in 
their  lives. 

Black  America  has  been  blessed  with  giants 
like  Douglas,  DuBois,  King,  Malcolm  X,  and 
others — black  men  whose  lives  and  work 
made  a  difference  in  our  lives.  Dr.  Calvin  W. 
Roiark  is  woven  from  Vhe  same  fatxic.  At  a 
time  wfien  tlie  future  of  the  black  male  is 
clouded  by  drugs  and  vk>lence,  we  can  all 
wgain  much  comfort  in  knowing  that  this  ordi- 
nary man  wtx>  has  done  extraordinary  things, 
has  been  and  still  is  on  the  job. 


WORDS  OP  WISDOM:    "WE 
SIMPLY  CANNOT  COMPETE' 


UMI 


HON.  FORTNEY  PETE  STARK 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  6,  1989 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  we  imple- 
mented tfie  Prospective  Payment  System  for 
Medicare,  we  sought  to  achieve  cost  savings 
by  introducing  some  healthy  competitkjn  into 
the  health  care  setting.  What  we're  findir>g  out 
now,  tfvxigh,  is  ttuit  good,  ethical,  cost-effec- 
tive providers  can't  compete  because  the 
game's  been  rigged. 

Each  day,  I  receive  a  dozen  letters  like  the 
one  I  am  introducing  Into  the  Record  today. 
Michael  Wisdom,  a  pfiysical  therapist  In 
Macon,  GA,  presents  a  pretty  good  reason  for 
legislation  to  control  abusive  physician  self-re- 
ferrals. When  I  read  letters  like  this  one,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  sponsoring  H.R.  939,  the  Ethics 
in  Patient  Referrals  Act  of  1989. 

DCAB  Representative  Stark:  Some  time 
ago  I  wrote  you  expressing  my  deep  appre- 
ciation for  the  efforts  you  have  made 
against  Joint  ventures  and  physicians'  con- 
flict of  Interests.  At  that  time.  I  told  you 
that  my  private  practice  in  physical  therapy 
was  in  Jeopardy  as  so  many  private  practi- 
tioners have  been  with  the  advent  of  physi- 
cian Joint  ventures.  We  simply  cannot  com- 
pete. It  changes  the  whole  thrust  or  focus  of 
healthcare  from  what  we  can  do  for  the  pa- 
tient to  what  kind  of  "sweet"  deal  we  can 
cut  for  the  physician.  I  continue  to  choose 
not  to  participate  in  joint  ventures  even 
though  I  must  make  my  practice  turn 
around  this  year  or  leave  private  practice. 

I  have  been  involved  with  this  issue  long 
liefore  it  personally  affected  me.  I  have 
always  felt  like  Joint  ventures  on  the  part  of 
the  physical  therapist  was  simply  bril>ery. 
In  the  process,  I  have  l>ecome  aware  of  a 
court  case  that  was  filed  in  Georgia  in  1983. 
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I  don't  know  whether  you  need  this  infor- 
mation or  whether  it's  helpful,  but  I  have 
xeroxed  what  is  public  record  and  it  is  en- 
closed herein.  Walter  Ford,  a  physical  ther- 
apist in  Austell,  Georgia,  essentially  had  es- 
tablished a  private  practice  with  a  fee  split- 
ting scheme  with  physicians  in  this  area. 
This  was  before  it  was  illegal  in  the  state  of 
Georgia  for  physical  therapists  to  fee  split. 
During  this  time,  there  were  ethical  guide- 
lines from  the  American  Physical  Therapy 
Association  prohibiting  fee  splitting.  Upon 
the  Georgia  State  Board  of  Physical  Ther- 
apy making  it  illegal  and  not  Just  unethical 
to  fee  split  with  physicians,  Mr.  Ford  told 
the  orthopedic  surgeons  that  he  could  no 
longer  participate.  He  went  basically  from 
30  patients  a  day  to  3  patients  a  day  in 
at)out  one  week's  time.  His  practice  folded. 
He  lost  everything.  There  were  physical 
therapists,  he  alleged,  more  than  ready  to 
pick  up  the  slack  in  his  contract.  The  Geor- 
gia State  Board  of  Physical  Therapy  took 
no  punitive  actions  after  a  complaint  was 
filed.  As  far  as  I  know,  the  State  Medical 
Board  who  was  also  informed  of  the  viola- 
tion took  no  action.  These  physicians  still 
continue  to  practice.  Those  physical  thera- 
pists that  were  alleged  to  have  continued 
with  the  physicians  not  only  survived,  but 
are  particularly  successful  in  the  state  at 
this  time.  The  lawsuit  does  carry  with  it  a 
contract,  and  the  fee  splitting  arrangement 
is  specifically  delineated.  If  you  are  looking 
for  specific  examples  as  to  how  physicians 
profit  from  these  ventures  with  very  little 
investment,  this  will  be  one  example  for 
you.  Also  take  note  of  how  they  shifted  the 
investment  to  family  members.  This  allows 
the  physician  to  look  the  patient  straight  in 
the  eye  and  tell  them  they  are  not  making 
any  money  off  this  proposition.  Of  course, 
the  patient  is  not  knowledgeable  enough  to 
ask  if  any  of  their  family  members  are. 

The  whole  practice  of  joint  venture  is  a 
shsimeful  part  of  our  American  history  now. 
When  fully  exposed,  I  think  it  will  be  a 
scandal  of  major  proportions.  The  American 
public  is  in  a  bind.  They  simply  have  to 
trust  their  physicians  in  a  scientific  area 
that  they  can't  comprehentd  and  have  to 
trust  someone.  The  public  does  not  want  to 
hear  that  they  can't  trust  their  physicians. 
Many  medical  procedures  are  frightening 
enough  without  having  to  fear  that  your 
surgeon  or  physician  carmot  be  trusted. 

Especially  frightening  is  that  we  are  only 
millimeters  away  from  investment  plans 
where  primary  practitioners  or  family  prac- 
titioners have  joint  venture  investments  in 
surgical  practices  or  other  such  arrange- 
ments. If  the  same  thing  carries  over  to  sur- 
gical practice  that  has  taken  place  in  physi- 
cal therapy,  we  will  see  an  over  utilization 
and  certainly  an  increased  risk  iatrogenical- 
ly. 

If  I  can  he  of  any  assistance  in  the  fight 
that  you  are  waging.  I  certainly  will  be 
happy  to. 

With  very  sincere  thanks. 

Michael  R.  Wisdom.  P.T. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me  and 
cosponsor  H.R.  939.  When  doctors  make  re- 
ferrals for  no  reason  except  to  line  their  wal- 
lets, we  all  lose.  Let's  protect  our  Medicare 
patients  and  make  sure  that  physicians  care 
more  atxjut  illnesses  than  they  do  alXHJt  In- 
vestments. 
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THE  PART-TIME  AND  TEMPO- 
RARY WORKERS  PROTECTION 
ACT  OF  1989 


HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

OF  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  6,  1989 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
Introducing  the  Part-Time  and  Temporary 
Workers  Protection  Act  of  1989.  This  Is  the 
same  bill  I  first  introduced  In  1987.  This  bill 
would  provide  pro  rata  health  and  pension 
t)enefits  to  employees  working  less  than  full 
time  If  the  employer  offers  health  and  pension 
plan  coverage  to  employees  working  full  time. 

The  numtjer  of  part-time  and  temporary 
workers — called  the  contingent  workforce— Is 
growing.  Between  1980  and  1986,  the  contin- 
gent workforce  grew  20  percent,  twice  as 
much  as  the  total  workforce. 

While  many  people  prefer  to  work  on  a  part- 
time  or  temporary  basis  in  order  to  spend 
more  time  with  their  families,  many  others 
have  no  choice.  The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics [BLS]  estimates  that  about  18  percent  of 
part-time  workers  are  involuntary.  Many  of 
these  people  are  unable  to  find  a  full-time  job. 

One  of  the  biggest  problems  for  contingent 
workers  Is  low  pay  and  lack  of  benefits.  Ac- 
cording to  the  BLS,  70  percent  of  the  new 
part-time  jobs  created  In  the  1980's  are  filled 
by  workers  who  need  full-time  employment  to 
support  themselves  and  their  families.  But 
these  people  are  not  earning  enough  to  pro- 
vide this  support.  In  1987,  part-time  workers 
earned  an  average  of  $4.42  an  hour  and 
people  working  for  temporary  agencies  earned 
an  average  of  $6.42  an  hour,  while  full-time 
workers  earned  $7.43  an  hour.  This  has  led 
many  people  to  moonlight— to  take  on  an- 
other job  to  make  additional  income.  Current- 
ly, about  5.7  million  workers  piece  together 
several  marginal  jobs. 

Not  only  do  contingent  workers  earn  dispro- 
portionately less  than  full-time  workers,  they 
also  are  denied  proportional  benefits. 

In  1987,  only  one-third  of  part-time  workers 
received  health  benefits  through  their  employ- 
ers, and  one-fourth  were  covered  by  a  pen- 
sion plan.  Similarly,  only  about  one-fourth  of 
temporaries  received  any  medical  t}enefits, 
and  one-fifth  received  life  Insurance  tienefits. 
This  compares  to  75  percent  of  full-time,  full- 
year  employees  who  receive  health  benefits 
from  their  employers. 

An  11 -State  survey  of  541  service  workers 
conducted  by  the  Service  Employees  Interna- 
tional Union  In  1987  asked  part-time  workers 
whether  more  pay  or  benefits  were  most  Im- 
portant to  them.  Two-thirds  said  benefits. 

The  contingent  work  force  Is  predominantly 
female.  Women  make  up  two-thirds  of  part- 
time  workers.  While  only  1  out  of  every  10 
employed  men  works  part-time,  1  out  of  every 
4  employed  women  does.  Many  of  the  women 
who  work  on  a  part-time  and  temporary  basis 
are  single  heads  of  households.  Consequent- 
ly, the  Issues  that  face  contingent  workers- 
low  pay  and  lack  of  benefits— affect  the  eco- 
nomic situation  of  women  and  their  families 
most  profoundly. 
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My  bill  addresses  some  of  these  issues. 
The  Part-Time  and  Temporary  Workers  Pro- 
tection Act  would  amend  the  Employee  Re- 
tirement Income  Security  Act  of  1974  [ERISA] 
to  bring  certain  contingent  workers  into  the 
participation,  vesting,  and  accaial  oiles  gov- 
erning health  and  pension  plans.  It  would 
allow  all  employees  worthing  500  hours  or 
more  per  year  to  receive  a  prorated  share  of 
health  benefits  under  the  employer  sponsored 
group  health  plan  based  on  the  amount  of 
time  they  work.  For  example,  if  an  individual 
worthed  the  equivalent  of  40  percent  time,  the 
employer  would  be  required  to  pay  40  percent 
of  the  employer  contribution  made  for  a  full- 
time  worker  to  participate  in  an  employer 
sponsored  health  plan. 

The  bill  also  would  enable  all  employees 
worthing  500  hours  or  more  per  year  to  partici- 
pate in  an  employer-provided  pension  plan. 
Part-time  and  temporary  workers  would  be 
able  to  vest  in  the  pension  plan  at  the  same 
rate  now  established  for  full-time  workers,  but 
would  accrue  benefits  at  a  lower  rate,  based 
on  a  fixed  percentage  of  their  salary. 

My  bill  also  would  cover  contract  or  lease 
employees  who  work  for  an  employer  at  the 
rate  of  500  hours  or  more  per  year  for  1  year 
for  pension  benefits,  and  for  6  months  for 
health  benefits. 

These  provisions  are  necessary  to  protect 
both  voluntary  and  involuntary  contingent 
wortters.  Many  people  are  arguing  that  part- 
time  work,  for  example,  should  be  advocated 
as  a  desirable  option  for  new  parents.  But  this 
option  is  not  desirable  without  basic  employ- 
ment protections,  like  health  and  pension  ben- 
efits. 

Part-time,  temporary,  seasonal,  and  contract 
workers  do  not  work  any  less  hard  than  full- 
time  workers;  they  simply  work  fewer  hours. 
We  should  not  continue  to  treat  them  as 
though  their  wortt  doesn't  count  as  real  em- 
ployment. 
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sequently  used  as  the  pattern  for  the  educa- 
tional program  of  the  International  and  the  Na- 
tional Elevator  Industry,  Inc. 

For  many  years,  he  has  served  on  the  State 
of  Michigan  Safety  Board,  and  he  continues  to 
do  so.  In  addition,  he  has  also  been  active  in 
his  VFW  post. 

My  dear  colleagues,  I  ask  that  you  join  me 
in  congratulating  Ralph  Kuras  for  his  many 
years  of  service  to  his  profession,  as  well  as 
to  the  city  of  Detroit  and  his  great  State  of 
Michigan.  I  know  that  we  all  wish  him  the 
most  pleasant  and  peaceful  of  retirements. 


HONORING  THE  RETIREMENT 
OF  RALPH  KURAS 


ROMULUS  JUNIOR  HIGH 

SCHOOL  SYMPHONIC  BAND  RE- 
CEIVES HIGH  HONORS 

HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  6,  1989 


HON.  DENNIS  M.  HERTEL 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  6,  1989 

Mr.  HERTEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
honor  the  retirement  of  a  great  family  man 
and  innovator,  Ralph  Kuras.  Ralph's  retire- 
ment after  nearty  40  years  of  service  in  the  el- 
evator industry  is  t)eing  celebrated  by  his  wife 
of  35  years,  Delphine,  his  children  Jerry,  Dan, 
Chris,  and  Dave,  his  five  grandchildren,  and 
many  of  his  colleagues. 

Ralph's  career  began  in  1950,  but  it  was  in- 
terrupted by  the  Korean  police  action.  He  re- 
turned to  the  industiy  in  1953  and  worked  his 
way  up  to  a  position  as  adjuster  with  Otis  Ele- 
vator, Westinghouse  Elevator,  and  Elevator 
Engineering.  He  also  worked  as  an  Inspector 
for  the  city  of  Detroit. 

Anottier  ride  up  the  corporate  elevator  put 
him  in  the  position  of  president,  business  rep- 
resentative, and  business  manager,  a  position 
he  retained  for  13  years. 

Ralph  was  the  impetus  behind  the  creation 
of  the  local's  school  program,  which  was  sub- 


Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  your  attention  to  the  recent  accom- 
plishments of  the  Romulus  Junior  High  School 
Symphonic  Band.  Romulus  Junior  High  School 
is  located  in  the  1 5th  Congressional  District  of 
Michigan,  which  I  represent. 

The  Romulus  Symphonic  Band  performed 
at  Michigan's  State  Band  Festival  on  May  6 
and  received  a  first  division  superior  rating  in 
the  class  "A"  junior  high  school  classification. 
Earlier,  on  March  18,  the  Romulus  group  re- 
ceived a  first  division  rating  at  the  district  band 
festival.  This  qualified  the  young  musicians  for 
the  State  festival. 

The  bands  were  graded  by  three  judges  in 
the  prepared  music  section,  which  includes  a 
required  composition,  a  march  and  a  selected 
numt>er,  and  then  by  another  judge  in  the 
sight  reading  section,  where  two  selections 
are  performed  without  practice.  The  State 
band  festival  is  administered  by  the  Michigan 
School  Band  and  Orchesti-a  Association. 

The  Romulus  Junior  High  School  Symphon- 
ic Band,  under  the  leadership  of  the  band  di- 
rector, Richard  Kruse,  was  the  only  junior  high 
school  band  out  of  114  junior  high  schools  in 
Wayne  county  to  earn  the  coveted  first  divi- 
sion rating  at  the  State  festival.  During  the 
1980's,  the  Symphonic  Band  received  a  "I" 
rating  at  all  10  festivals  in  the  decade.  The 
Romulus  Concert  Band  also  recorded  4  first 
ratings  for  a  school  total  of  14.  The  next  clos- 
est school  out  of  the  264  junior  high  schools 
in  the  greater  Deti-oit  meto-opolitan  area,  re- 
corded 7  firsts  over  the  decade.  The  festival 
judges  accorded  the  Symphonic  Band  38 
"A"  's  and  2  "B"  's  out  of  the  40  letter  grades 
possible  at  both  the  district  and  State  Festi- 
vals. 

The  Romulus  Junior  High  School  liands 
have  achieved  these  high  performance  goals 
because  of  the  concern,  understanding  and 
support  of  the  members  of  the  Romulus 
Board  of  Education.  The  Romulus  Board  of 
Education  and  Central  Administi'ators  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Bedell,  superintendent.  Dr.  Terrel  Le- 
Cesne,  assistant  superintendent  for  adminis- 
trative services  and  Joel  Carr,  assistant  super- 
intendent for  finance  and  operations  have 
been  most  helpful  and  flexible  in  their  assist- 
ance so  that  the  perfomiing  musical  groups 
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have  been  able  to  achieve  superior  results 
over  such  a  lengtfiy  time  span. 

Members  of  the  Romulus  Board  of  Educa- 
tion who  have  demonstrated  outstanding  edu- 
cational leadership  are:  Mr.  Kenneth  E.  Ber- 
linn,  president  Mr.  Edward  L.  Wilkerson,  vice 
presklent;  Mr.  Daniel  R.  Bales,  seaetary.  Mr. 
Howard  J.  Kesner,  ti-easurer;  Mrs.  Mary  King, 
trustee;  Mrs.  Sandra  Langley,  trustee  and  Mr. 
Pat  Patterson,  trustee. 

The  Romulus  Junior  High  School  Band  pro- 
gram has  also  received  help  and  special  sup- 
port from  the  principal,  Jesse  Meriweather  and 
assistant  principal,  Linda  Cook.  Together,  they 
have  provkJed  a  pleasant,  secure  and  intellec- 
tually stimulating  environment  which  has 
helped  our  students  achieve  at  a  maximum 
level. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  express  my  congratulations  to  ttie  Romulus 
community  and  to  their  fine  band  program. 
The  members  of  Symphonic  Band  who  per- 
formed at  the  State  festival  and  wUo  have 
made  us  so  proud  are: 


SYMPHONIC  BAND 

Flute:  Kai  Smith,  lAkiesha  Holmes.  Mi- 
chelle Luttermoser.  Tanya  Jackson.  Diane 
Zemke.  Melissa  Chmura,  Susan  Kreft.  Staci 
Staffani.  Laura  Madison  and  Angela 
Thompkins. 

Oboe:  Cathy  Brown. 

Bassoon:  Andrea  Brown. 

Clarinet:  Jeannette  Earnhardt.  Jill 
Howard.  Dawn  Hoinka.  Ebony  TaUey. 
Christy  Miller.  Susan  Carroll.  Jessica  Aus- 
tria, Leah  Hance.  Lorette  Rozdowski.  Tina 
Martell  and  Erin  Reinhackel. 

Alto  Clarinet:  Erica  Bennett  and  Latoya 
Holmes. 

Bass  Clarinet:  Trisha  Cox  and  Michelle 
Todd. 

Alto  Sax:  Michelle  Goodman  and  Rol)ert 
Munroe. 

Tenor  Sax:  Tony  Poletti. 

Baritone  Sax:  James  Moore. 

Comet:  Stephanie  Carr.  Lisa  Huff.  Geor- 
gette Wiglnton.  Jesse  Flores.  Toya  White. 
Robert  Graham.  Meredith  Avery,  Jeremy 
Sexton.  Elizabeth  Greca,  Leona  Anoil  and 
Roliert  Engle. 

French  Horn:  Melissa  Griffith.  Stephanie 
Webb  and  Bracken  Spencer. 

Trombone:  Melissa  Griffith,  Tracy 
Holtschlag,  Diane  Kehn.  Janice  Clark  and 
David  Haines. 

Baritone:  Steven  Banko.  Brian  Atkins, 
Joey  Felice  and  Tomeka  SommerviUe. 

Tuba:  Talia  Tripp,  Danielle  Cadaret, 
Tonya  Bishop  and  Latoya  Sconiers. 

Percussion:  Michelle  Allen,  Petrina 
Sewell,  Kurtis  Johnson  and  Kim  Davis. 


TRIBUTE  TO  BILL  EHORN 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  6,  1989 
Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  hon- 
oring the  soon  to  be  former  superintendent  of 
the  Channel  Islands  National  Parit,  Mr.  Bill 
Ehom. 

Bill  Ehom  began  his  servk»  as  superintend- 
ent of  the  tiien  Channel  Islands  National 
Monument  in  July  1974,  and  in  July  1989,  he 
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departs  the  Channel  Islands  National  Park  to 
take  over  new  duties  as  sup>enntendent  of 
Redwoods  National  Park. 

During  the  years  Bill  served  as  superintend- 
ent of  the  Channel  Islands  National  Monu- 
ment [CINM],  I  worked  very  closely  with  him 
on  the  legislation  to  create  the  Channel  Is- 
lands National  Park.  These  contacts  and  sub- 
sequent business  dealings  with  Bill  have  given 
me  a  great  respect  and  liking  for  this  very 
able,  persoruble,  dedicated  and  incredibly  en- 
thusiastic man. 

Bill  came  to  the  CINM  from  Omaha,  NE, 
where  he  had  served  as  a  programs  analyst  in 
ttie  Midwest  regional  office.  When  he  "bound- 
ed" into  ttie  national  monument  it  was  into  a 
converted  3-t>edroom  house  that  served  as 
ttie  headquarters  for  ttie  two-island  national 
monument.  Total  personnel  numtjered  10  and 
ttie  visitor  center  was  only  a  counter  where 
tirochures  were  dispensed. 

In  no  time  at  all  Bill  started  to  move.  His 
first  addition  was  a  slide  projector  in  the  re- 
ception area.  Wtienever  a  visitor  wandered  in 
ttiey  were  coerced  to  have  a  seat.  Norma 
Delia  Betta,  his  secretary,  woukl  pull  down  the 
window  stiade  and  Bill  would  show  his  slides 
and  tell  ttie  visitors  about  ttie  Islands. 

As  time  went  by  ttie  visitor  center  graduated 
to  the  back  porch  where.  In  addition  to  the 
counter,  artifacts  were  displayed.  Eventually 
an  auditorium  was  created  by  moving  the 
rangers'  office  into  a  trailer  in  the  parking  lot. 
The  slide  program  was  eventually  narrated  on 
a  tape  that  was  often  out  of  sync  with  the 
slides.  Visitors  had  to  endure  ttie  sound  of  the 
stiower  running  from  behind  the  partition  after 
ttie  ranger's  noontime  run.  Whenever  impor- 
tant visitors  were  slated  to  visit— pertiaps 
some  regkDnal  office  personnel  who  were  curi- 
ous atxxjt  wtiat  was  going  on  at  sleepy  Chan- 
nel Islands,  ttie  cry  went  up  to  "pull  the 
weeds  and  rake  ttie  rocks"  referring  to  the 
k>w  maintenance  pumice  rock  landscaping 
surrounding  ttie  tniilding.  It  is  certain  that 
wtien  Bill  kx>ks  t>ack  on  his  career,  ttiese  days 
will  be  remembered  as  a  special  time. 

Bill  has  never  been  tied  to  his  desk,  but  es- 
pecially during  this  time  he  ran  boats,  dug  pit 
toilets,  performed  maintenance,  and  fought  for 
more  money,  supplies,  and  manpower.  He 
also  t)uilt  relationships  with  the  U.S.  Navy. 
ottier  governmental  agencies,  the  concession- 
er, landowners,  and  ttie  community  at  large. 
Most  of  all.  tie  spent  time  learning,  exploring 
and  falling  in  love  with  the  islands.  This  love 
and  his  desire  to  see  ttiem  preserved  in  their 
natural  state,  was  translated  Into  results  with 
passage  of  my  bill  creating  the  Channel  Is- 
lands National  Park.  The  subsequent  acquisi- 
tion of  Santa  Rosa  Island  was  due  mainly  to 
Bill's  efforts. 

After  15  years,  the  permanent  personnel 
numbers  about  40  with  many  additional 
people  as  seasonal  employees.  The  visitors 
center  sports  a  book  store,  artificial  tide-pools 
and  displays  evocative  of  ttie  different  Islands 
in  ttie  park.  Annual  visitation  at  ttie  visitor 
center  is  over  150,000.  the  headquarters 
buikUng  contains  25,137  square  feet.  The  park 
now  consists  of  five  islarxls  in  contrast  to  two 
in  the  monument  wtien  Bill  arrived  on  the 
scene. 

Bill  is  a  credit  to  the  National  Park  Service 
and  ttie  Federal  Government.  He  is  a  public 
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servant  who,  on  many  occasions,  has  gone 
way  t)eyond  what  many  would  have  to  further 
the  Interests  of  the  park. 

The  Channel  Islands  National  Park  will  miss 
Bill;  I  personally  will  also  miss  my  good 
friend's  enthusiasm  and  great  love  of  the 
park,  but  I  take  this  opportunity  to  wish  him 
and  his  lovely  wife  Nancy  the  best  In  his  new 
position  as  superintendent  of  Redwoods  Na- 
tional Park. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  wishing 
them  Godspeed  and  continued  success  in  the 
National  Park  Service. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  COM- 
PREHENSIVE HAZARDOUS  MA- 
TERIALS TRANSPORTATION 
SAFETY  ACT 


HON.  CARDISS  COLUNS 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  6,  1989 

Mrs.  COLLINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  longer  we 
wait  to  Improve  the  safe  transportation  of  haz- 
ardous materials,  the  more  spills  and  acci- 
dents there  will  be.  The  number  of  spills  and 
accidents  nationwide  continues  to  mount,  re- 
sulting In  loss  of  life  and  property  while  dis- 
turbing the  flow  of  commerce  and  transporta- 
tion and  posing  environmental  and  health  haz- 
ards. During  1988,  In  Chicago  alone  there 
were  numerous  spills  of  substances  including 
highly  flammable  morphallne,  caustic  potash, 
and  toxic  xylene.  In  one  Instance  at  a  factory, 
a  propane  truck  exploded,  causing  the  evacu- 
ation of  hundreds.  In  Washington.  DC,  fuel 
fires  shut  down  the  beltway  from  time  to  time 
while  contaminating  our  air  and  environs. 

Worse  yet  is  the  Immense  threat— and  dis- 
tinct possibility— of  a  major  catastrophe  result- 
ing from  a  severe  accident  or  spill  of  certain 
heizardous  materials.  Very  dangerous  materi- 
als are  regularly  transported  through  many  of 
our  most  densely  populated  cities.  All  it  would 
take  for  a  monumental  disaster  to  result  is 
one  high-speed  collision  between  a  drunk 
driver  and  one  railcar  filled  with  high-level  nu- 
clear wastes.  Most  likely,  property  loss  would 
cost  tens  of  millions  of  dollars,  the  environ- 
mental costs  would  be  long-term  and  severe, 
and  the  death  toll  would  be  In  the  hundreds. 
As  the  volume  of  hazardous  materials  t)elng 
transpKSrted  through  our  communities  contin- 
ues to  rise,  catastrophes  like  this  are  Inevita- 
ble— unless  we  take  significant  precautions  to 
prevent  them. 

For  many  years.  I  have  led  the  campaign  for 
increased  safety  In  the  transportation  of  haz- 
ardous materials,  often  referred  to  as 
"hazmat."  and  Improved  emergency  response 
in  the  event  of  an  accident  or  spill.  At  the 
onset  of  the  101st  Congress.  I  reintroduced 
two  bills  on  these  concerns.  H.R.  53  and  H.R. 
136.  Through  the  Government  Operations 
Subcommittee  on  Government  Activities  and 
Transportation,  which  I  chair.  I  have  followed 
this  Issue  for  many  years  and  have  been  a 
consistent  advocate  for  a  greater  Federal  role 
in  it.  For  example,  in  July  1986,  I  held  an  over- 
sight hearing  focusing  on  the  Department  of 
Transportation's  inactivity  concerning  training 
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for  hazmat  handlers  and  loaders.  Still,  the  De- 
partment did  nothing. 

Today,  together  with  Congressman 
BuECHNER,  I  am  Introducing  the  Comprehen- 
sive Hazardous  Materials  Transportation 
Safety  Act,  to  increase  public  safety  resulting 
from  the  transportation  of  hazardous  materi- 
als. This  bill  updates  my  previous  legislation 
on  the  issue  and  incorporates  a  number  of 
new  ideas,  drawing  from  my  subcommittee's 
work.  Congressman  Buechner's  research, 
the  administration's  proposal,  and  other 
sources.  I  compliment  my  colleague,  Repre- 
sentative BuECHNER,  for  his  commitment 
toward  getting  at  the  roots  of  the  problems 
concerning  hazmat.  The  bipartisan  nature  of 
this  issue  has  been  strongly  reflected  In  the 
combination  of  our  efforts  on  this  bill. 

The  principal  features  of  our  bill  are  that  It 
would: 

Direct  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to 
Issue  regulations  concerning  the  designation 
of  safe  routes,  carrying  of  appropriate  ship- 
ping papers  identifying  the  hazardous  materi- 
als being  transported  and  related  issues; 

Require  that  each  business  involved  In  the 
transportation  of  hazmat  register  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  pay  a  registration  fee. 

Require  that  any  Individual  Involved  In  the 
handling  or  loading  of  hazmat  receive  special 
training  In  hazmat  handling  and  emergency  re- 
sponse; 

Require  that  special  permits  be  obtained  for 
the  transport  of  certain  especially  dangerous 
materials; 

Permit  the  Secretary  to  offer  grants  for 
hazmat  emergency  response  training  and 
planning  to  State  and  local  authorities; 

Emphasize  grassroots  emergency  response 
options  rather  than  State  efforts,  as  indicated 
by  specifying  that  at  least  75  percent  of  grant 
funds  must  be  passed  through  to  local  and  re- 
gional authorities; 

Increase  the  flow  of  updated  hazmat  infor- 
mation between  the  Federal  Government  and 
State  and  local  authorities; 

Direct  greater  coordination  t>etween  hazmat 
emergency  response  efforts  and  related  Su- 
pertund  operations; 

Prohibit  motor  carriers  who  have  received 
"unsatisfactory"  safety  ratings  from  transport- 
ing hazmat  until  they  receive  at  least  a  "con- 
ditional" rating; 

Increase  the  number  of  hazmat  Inspectors; 
and 

Direct  the  Federal  Railroad  Administration 
to  hire  a  professional  engineer  to  help  devel- 
op improved  rail  tank  car  specifications,  regu- 
lations and  Inspections. 

Our  bill  puts  forth  a  broad-based  agenda  of 
methods  for  improving  hazmat  transportation 
safety  throughout  the  United  States.  Among 
the  bill's  most  significant  characteristics  Is  that 
it  focuses  on  a  grassroots  approach  toward 
these  problems  and  initiates  a  close  partner- 
ship between  the  Federal  Government  and 
State  and  local  governments.  The  proliferation 
of  dangerous  accidents— and  threat  of  total 
disasters— must  be  stopped,  and  this  bill  es- 
tablishes a  framewori^  to  do  exactly  that,  by 
starting  with  people  who  are  most  directly  af- 
fected by  hazmat  accidents. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  Member  of  Congress 
should  overlook  the  significance  of  this  issue. 
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Hazardous  materials  are  transported  in  virtual- 
ly every  District  and  the  exposure  to  danger 
Is,  therefore,  everyone's  concern.  Hopefully, 
this  point  will  not  be  dramatized  by  any  cata- 
strophic occurrences  in  the  near  future.  How- 
ever, the  only  way  for  us  to  ensure  against  a 
major  tragedy  is  by  looking  at  this  issue  right 
now,  realizing  that  it  demands  immediate 
progress,  and  acting  accordingly.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  give  serious  consideration  to  the 
problems  surrounding  the  transportation  of 
hazardous  materials  and  lend  their  support  to 
this  bill. 


HONORING  TOM  NATCHURAS 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  BORSKI 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  6,  1989 
Mr.  BORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
honor  Tom  Natchuras  on  his  retirement  as 
region  9  director  of  the  United  Auto  Workers 
[UAW]  International  Executive  Board. 

Tom  Natchuras  was  elected  to  the  interna- 
tional executive  board  as  director  of  region  9 
in  May  1983.  This  region  is  comprised  of  more 
than  100,000  active  and  retired  members  from 
more  than  300  plants  and  offices  in  New 
Jersey,  eastern  Pennsylvania,  and  upstate 
New  York. 

In  1956,  Tom  began  his  dedicated  career 
with  UAW  when  he  joined  local  846  at  the 
Chevrolet  Forge  plant  in  Tonawanda,  NY  as  a 
skilled  trades  maintenance  welder.  He  was 
then  elected  skilled  trade  representative  in 
1958  and  local  846  president  in  1959. 

Tom  joined  the  region  9  staff  as  an  interna- 
tional representative  in  1963  and  became  the 
region  9  area  director  for  western  New  York  in 
1975.  He  became  assistant  director  for  region 
9  in  1977  and  was  serving  in  that  capacity  at 
the  time  of  his  election  as  director. 

Over  the  years,  Tom  has  also  served  his 
community  in  a  variety  of  ways.  He  has 
served  on  the  board  of  directors  for  the 
United  Way  and  the  Blue  Cross  Hospital  Cor- 
poration of  Western  New  York.  He  has  also 
worthed  as  an  instructor  for  the  Cornell  Univer- 
sity Labor  Extension  Service  and  the  UAW 
Summer  Education  Institutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  all  members  of  UAW 
International  in  honoring  Tom  Natchuras  for 
his  successful  career  and  dedicated  service  to 
his  community. 
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business  agent  in  June  1966.  He  went  on  to 
hold  various  positions  within  the  local  union, 
and  was  chosen  to  represent  the  organization 
as  a  delegate  to  many  of  the  Carpenters  Inter- 
national Union  conventions. 

Through  his  unflagging  dedication  and  ex- 
tensive knowledge,  he  earned  himself  a  seat 
as  a  delegate  to  the  district  council  which 
lasted  many  years.  He  was  also  a  delegate  to 
the  building  trades,  at  both  the  city  and  State 
levels.  In  January  1986,  he  began  his  work  at 
the  district  council. 

But  of  primary  importance,  it  was  his  dedi- 
cation to  others  that  endeared  him  to  most 
people.  He  is  a  man  with  a  great  sense  of 
humor  and  a  willingness  to  help  others  when 
they  are  in  need. 

Mr.  MacDonell's  retirement  will  now  allow 
him  to  devote  more  time  to  his  family,  as  well 
as  to  his  favorite  pastimes  of  woodworking 
and  tending  to  his  flower  garden. 

Congratulations,  therefore,  are  due  to  Mr. 
MacDonell.  His  hard  work  and  selfless  dedica- 
tion have  earned  him  the  respect  and  grati- 
tude of  his  fellow  union  members,  as  well  as 
this  retirement.  We  can  be  sure  that  he  will 
continue  to  positively  affect  those  with  whom 
the  comes  to  contact. 
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HONORING  THE  RETIREMENT 
OP  KENNETH  MacDONELL 

HON.  DENNIS  M.  HERTEL 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  6.  1989 
Mr.  HERTEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  acknowledging  the  re- 
tirement of  Kenneth  MacDonell.  MaryAnne, 
his  wife  of  38  years,  their  7  children  and  16 
grandchildren,  and  much  of  the  labor  commu- 
nity join  us  in  paying  tribute  to  Mr.  MacDonell. 
Mr.  MacDonell  began  his  expansive  career 
in  1 956  when  he  was  initiated  into  Carpenters 
Local  19.  He  was  elected  to  the  position  of 


HON.  HAMILTON  FISH,  JR. 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  6,  1989 
Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this  opportuni- 
ty to  commend  President  Bush  on  the  splen- 
did eloquence  and  the  breadth  of  his  vision 
for  Europe  expressed  in  Mainz,  West  Germa- 
ny, on  the  40th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
the  NATO  alliance. 

President  Bush's  enlightened  views  on  the 
future  of  the  Western  alliance  remind  us  of 
the  critical  importance  of  the  lessons  of  the 
past  40  years  which  have  helped  heal  the 
centuries-old  rivalries  and  brought  gifts  greater 
than  those  bestowed  to  any  generation  in  his- 
tory—peace, freedom,  and  prosperity. 

The  President's  remarks  strongly  urge  us  to 
remain  true  to  our  common  Western  heritage 
and  belief  in  democracy  and  freedom  if  we 
are  to  continue  the  work  of  reconciliation  and 
restoration  in  Europe. 

In  these  chaotic  days  and  weeks  of  spec- 
tacular events  signaling  the  breakup  of  dec- 
ades of  totalitarian  Communist  rule  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  China,  President  Bush, 
steering  a  wise,  cautious  course  through  ex- 
tremes, tells  how  we  will  meet  the  challenges 
and  fulfill  our  European  vision. 

The  full  text  of  the  President's  address  fol- 
lows: 

Remarks  by  the  President  at 
Rheingoldhalle 
The  President:  Thank  you.  Chancellor 
Kohl.  At  the  outset,  let  me  tell  you  that  lest 
you  think  that  he  has  forgotten  his  home 
state  because  he  is  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Federal  Republic,  I  will  only  tell  you  that  in 
the  last  24  hours.  Chancellor  Kohl  has  been 
convincing  me  that  when  I  came  to  this 
state  and  to  Mainz,  1  would  be  coming  to 
heaven.  And  having  gotten  here,  I  think  he 
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may  just  about  be  right.  Ill  tell  you. 
(Laughter.)  Thank  you  all  very  much.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

Dr.  Wagner  and  Lord  Mayor,  distin- 
guished hosts— I  want  to  also  thank  these 
two  bands— West  German  and  American— 
for  that  stirring  music.  And  Chancellor 
Kohl,  I  especially  want  to  thank  you  again 
for  inviting  me  to  this  beautiful  and  ancient 
city  on  my  first  presidential  trip  to  the  Re- 
public of  Germany— the  Federal  Republic. 
And  Herr  Kohl  and  I  have  concluded  now 
our  deliberations  at  the  NATO  summit  in 
Brussels— an  excellent  start  to  our  working 
partnership  as  Chancellor  and  President. 

And  here  in  Mainz,  by  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  it's  often  said  that  this  heartland  of 
mountain  vineyards  and  villages  embodies 
the  very  soul  of  Germany.  So  Mainz  pro- 
vides a  fitting  forum  for  an  American  Presi- 
dent to  address  the  German  people.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

Today  I  come  to  speak,  not  just  of  our 
mutual  defense,  but  of  our  shared  values.  I 
come  to  speak,  not  just  of  the  matters  of 
the  mind,  but  of  the  deeper  aspirations  of 
the  heart. 

Just  this  morning.  Barbara  and  I  were 
charmed  with  the  experiences  we  had.  I  met 
with  a  group— a  small  group  of  German  stu- 
dents, bright  young  men  and  women  who 
studied  in  the  United  SUtes.  Their  knowl- 
edge of  our  country  and  the  world  was  im- 
pressive to  say  the  least.  But  sadly,  too 
many  in  the  West.  Americans  and  Europe- 
ans alike,  seem  to  have  forgotten  the  lessons 
of  our  common  heritage  and  how  the  world 
we  know  came  to  be.  And  that  should  not 
be.  and  that  cannot  be.  We  must  recall  that 
the  generation  coming  into  its  own  in  Amer- 
ica and  Western  Europe  is  heir  to  gifts 
greater  than  those  bestowed  to  any  genera- 
tion in  history— peace,  freedom,  and  pros- 
perity. (Applause.) 

This  inheritance  is  possible  because  40 
years  ago  the  nations  of  the  West  joined  in 
that  noble,  common  cause  called  NATO. 
And  first,  there  was  the  vision,  the  concept 
of  free  peoples  in  North  America  and 
Europe  working  to  protect  their  values.  And 
second,  there  was  the  practical  sharing  of 
risks  and  burdens,  and  a  realistic  recogni- 
tion of  Soviet  expansionism.  And  finally, 
there  was  the  determination  to  look  tjeyond 
old  animosities.  The  NATO  Alliance  did 
nothing  less  than  provide  a  way  for  Western 
Europe  to  heal  centuries-old  rivalries,  to 
begin  an  era  of  reconciliation  and  restora- 
tion. It  has  been,  in  fact,  a  second  Renais- 
sance of  Europe.  (Applause.) 

As  you  know  best,  this  is  not  just  the  40th 
birthday  of  the  Alliance.  It's  also  the  40th 
birthday  of  the  Federal  Republic—  Republi- 
can born  in  hope,  tempered  by  challenge. 
And  at  the  height  of  the  Berlin  Crisis  in 
1948.  Ernst  Reuter  called  on  Germans  to 
stand  firm  and  confident,  and  you  did— cou- 
rageously, magnificently. 

And  the  historic  genius  of  the  German 
people  has  flourished  in  this  age  of  peace. 
And  your  nation  has  become  a  leader  in 
technology,  and  the  fourth  largest  economy 
on  Earth.  But  more  important,  you  have  in- 
spired the  world  by  forcefully  promoting 
the  principles  of  human  rights,  democracy 
and  freedom.  The  United  States  and  the 
Federal  Republic  have  always  been  firm 
friends  and  allies.  But  today  we  share  an 
added  role— partners  in  leadership. 

Of  course,  leadership  has  a  constant  com- 
panion—responsibility. And  our  responsibil- 
ity is  to  look  ahead  and  grasp  the  promise  of 
the  future. 
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I  said  recently  that  we're  at  the  end  of  one 
era.  and  at  the  beginning  of  another.  And  I 
noted  that  in  regard  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
our  policy  is  to  move  beyond  containment. 

For  40  years,  the  seeds  of  democracy  in 
Eastern  Europe  lay  dormant,  buried  under 
the  frozen  tundra  of  the  Cold  War.  And  for 
40  years,  the  world  has  waited  for  the  Cold 
War  to  end.  And  decade  after  decade,  time 
after  time,  the  flowering  human  spirit  with- 
ered from  the  chill  of  conflict  and  oppres- 
sion. And  again,  the  world  waited.  But  the 
passion  for  freedom  cannot  be  denied  for- 
ever. The  world  has  waited  long  enough. 
The  time  is  right.  Let  Europe  be  whole  and 
free.  (Applause.) 

To  the  founders  of  the  Alliance,  this  aspi- 
ration was  a  distant  dream,  and  now  it's  the 
new  mission  of  NATO.  If  ancient  rivals  like 
Britain  and  Prance,  or  Prance  and  Germa- 
ny, can  reconcile,  then  why  not  the  nations 
of  the  East  and  West? 

In  the  East,  brave  men  and  women  are 
showing  us  the  way.  Look  at  Poland,  where 
Solidarity— Solidarnosc  and  the  Catholic 
Church  have  won  legal  status.  The  forces  of 
freedom  are  putting  the  Soviet  status  quo 
on  the  defensive. 

In  the  West,  we  have  succeeded  because 
we've  been  faithful  to  our  values  and  our 
vision.  And  the  other  side  of  the  rusting 
Iron  Curtain,  their  vision  failed. 

The  Cold  War  began  with  the  division  of 
Europe.  It  can  only  end  when  Europe  is 
whole.  (Applause.)  Today,  it  is  this  very  con- 
cept of  a  divided  Europe  that  is  under  siege. 
And  that's  why  our  hopes  run  especially 
high,  because  the  division  of  Europe  is 
under  siege  not  by  armies,  but  by  the  spread 
of  ideas  that  l>egan  here,  right  here.  It  was  a 
son  of  Mainz.  Johannes  Gutenberg,  who  lib- 
erated the  mind  of  man  through  the  power 
of  the  printed  word. 

And  that  same  lit>erating  power  is  un- 
leashed today  in  a  hundred  new  forms.  The 
Voice  of  America.  Deutsche  Welle  allow  us 
to  enlighten  millions  deep  within  Eastern 
Europe  and  throughout  the  world.  Televi- 
sion satellites  allow  us  to  bear  witness  from 
the  shipyards  of  Gdansk  to  Tiananmen 
Square.  But  the  momentum  for  freedom 
does  not  just  come  from  the  printed  word  or 
the  transistor  or  the  television  screen.  It 
comes  from  a  single  powerful  idea— democ- 
racy. (Applause.) 

This  one  idea— this  one  idea  is  sweeping 
across  Eurasia.  This  one  idea  is  why  the 
communist  world,  from  Budapest  to  Beijing, 
is  in  ferment.  Of  course,  for  the  leaders  of 
the  East,  it's  not  just  freedom  for  freedom's 
sake.  But  whatever  their  motivation,  they 
are  unleashing  a  force  they  will  find  diffi- 
cult to  channel  or  control— the  hunger  for 
liberty  of  oppressed  peoples  who  have 
tasted  freedom. 

Nowhere  is  this  more  apparent  than  in 
Eastern  Europe,  the  birthplace  of  the  Cold 
War.  In  Poland,  at  the  end  of  World  War  II, 
the  Soviet  Army  prevented  the  free  elec- 
tions promised  by  Stalin  at  Yalta.  And 
today.  Poles  are  taking  the  first  steps 
toward  real  elections,  so  long  promised— so 
long  deferred.  And  in  Hungary,  at  last  we 
see  a  chance  for  multi-party  competition  at 
the  ballot  box. 

As  President.  I  will  continue  to  do  all  I  can 
to  help  open  the  closed  societies  of  the  East. 
We  seek  self-determination  for  all  of  Ger- 
many and  all  of  Eastern  Europe.  (Applause.) 
And  we  will  not  relax  and  we  must  not 
waiver.  Again,  the  world  has  waited  long 
enough. 

But  democracy's  journey  East  is  not  easy. 
Intellectuals    like    the    great    Czech    play- 
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wright  Vaclav  Havel  still  work  under  the 
shadow  of  coercion.  And  repression  still 
menaces  too  many  peoples  of  Eastern 
Europe.  Barriers  and  barbed  wire  still  fence 
in  nations.  So  when  I  visit  Poland  and  Hun- 
gary this  summer,  I  will  deliver  this  mes- 
sage: There  cannot  be  a  common  European 
home  until  all  within  it  are  free  to  move 
from  room  to  room.  (Applause.) 

And  I'll  take  another  message:  The  path 
of  freedom  leads  to  a  larger  home— a  home 
where  West  meets  East,  a  dem(3cratic 
home— the  commonwealth  of  free  nations. 

And  I  said  that  positive  steps  by  the  Sovi- 
ets would  be  met  by  steps  of  our  own.  And 
this  is  why  I  announced  on  May  12th  a  read- 
iness to  consider  granting  to  the  Soviets  a 
temporary  waiver  of  the  Jackson-Vanik 
trade  restrictions,  if  they  liberalize  emigra- 
tion. And  this  is  also  why  I  announced  on 
Monday  that  the  United  States  is  prepared 
to  drop  the  "no  exceptions"  standard  that 
has  guided  our  approach  to  controlling  the 
export  of  technology  to  the  Soviet  Union- 
lifting  a  sanction  enacted  in  response  to 
their  invasion  of  Afghanistan.  (Applause.) 

And  in  this  same  spirit.  I  set  forth  four 
proposals  to  heal  Europe's  tragic  division,  to 
help  Europe  become  whole  and  free. 

First.  I  propose  we  strengthen  and  broad- 
en the  Helsinki  process  to  promote  free  elec- 
tions and  political  pluralism  in  Eastern 
Europe.  As  the  forces  of  freedom  and  de- 
mocracy rise  in  the  East,  so  should  our  ex- 
pectations. 

And  weaving  together  the  slender  threads 
of  freedom  in  the  East  will  require  much 
from  the  Western  democracies.  In  particu- 
lar, the  great  political  parties  of  the  West 
must  assume  an  historic  responsibility— to 
lend  counsel  and  support  to  those  brave 
men  and  women  who  are  trying  to  form  the 
first  truly  representative  political  parties  in 
the  East,  to  advance  freedom  and  democra- 
cy, to  part  the  Iron  Curtain.  (Applause.) 

In  fact  it's  already  begun  to  part.  The 
frontier  of  barbed  wire  and  minefields  be- 
tween Hungary  and  Austria  is  being  re- 
moved, foot  by  foot,  mile  by  mile.  Just  as 
the  barriers  are  coming  down  in  Hungary, 
so  must  they  fall  throughout  all  of  Eastern 
Europe.  Let  Berlin  be  next.  (Applause.)  Let 
Berlin  be  next.  (Applause.) 

Nowhere  is  the  division  between  East  and 
West  seen  more  clearly  than  in  Berlin.  And 
there  this  brutal  wall  cuts  neighbor  from 
neighbor,  brother  from  brother.  And  that 
wall  stands  as  a  monument  to  the  failure  of 
communism.  It  must  come  down.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

Now,  glasnost  may  be  a  Russian  word,  but 
openness  is  a  Western  concept.  West  Berlin 
has  always  enjoyed  the  openness  of  a  free 
city.  And  our  proposal  would  make  all 
Berlin  a  center  of  commerce  between  East 
and  West— a  place  of  cooperation,  not  a 
point  of  confrontation.  And  we  rededicate 
ourselves  to  the  1987  allied  initiative  to 
strengthen  freedom  and  security  in  that  di- 
vided city.  This,  then  is  my  second  propos- 
al—bring glasnost  to  East  Berlin.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

My  generation  remembers  a  Europe  rav- 
age(l  by  war.  And  of  course.  Europe  has  long 
since  rebuilt  its  proud  cities  and  restored  its 
majestic  cathedrals.  But  what  a  tragedy  it 
would  be  if  your  continent  was  again 
spoiled,  this  time  by  a  more  subtle  and  in- 
sidious danger— the  Chancellor  referred  to 
it— that  of  poisoned  rivers  and  acid  rain. 

America  has  faced  an  environmental  trag- 
edy in  Alaska.  Countries  from  Prance  to 
Finland  suffered  after  Chernobyl.  West 
Germany  is  struggling  to  save  the  Black 
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Forest  today.  And  throughout,  we  have  all 
learned  a  terrible  lesson— environmental  de- 
struction respects  no  borders.  (Applause.) 

So  my  third  proposal  is  to  work  together 
on  these  environmental  problems,  with  the 
United  States  and  Western  Europe  extend- 
ing a  hand  to  the  East.  Since  much  remains 
to  be  done  in  both  East  and  West,  we  ask 
Eastern  Europe  to  join  us  in  this  common 
struggle.  We  can  offer  technical  training,  as- 
sistance in  drafting  laws  and  regulations, 
and  new  technologies  for  tackling  these 
awesome  problems.  And  I  invite  the  environ- 
mentalists and  engineers  of  the  East  to  visit 
the  West,  to  share  knowledge  so  we  can  suc- 
ceed in  this  great  cause. 

My  fourth  proposal— actually,  a  set  of  pro- 
posals—concerns a  less  militarized  Europe, 
the  most  heavily  armed  continent  in  the 
world.  Nowhere  is  this  more  important  than 
in  the  two  Germanys.  And  that's  why  our 
quest  to  safely  reduce  armaments  has  a  spe- 
cial significance  for  the  German  people. 

To  those  who  are  impatient  with  our 
measured  pace  in  arms  reductions,  I  respect- 
fully suggest  that  history  teaches  us  a 
lesson— that  unity  and  strength  are  the  cat- 
alyst and  prerequisite  to  arms  control. 
We've  always  believed  that  a  strong  West- 
ern defense  is  the  best  road  to  peace.  (Ap- 
plause.) Forty  years  of  experience  have 
proven  us  right. 

But  we've  done  more  than  just  keep  the 
peace.  By  standing  together,  we  have  con- 
vinced the  Soviets  that  their  arms  buildup 
has  been  costly  and  pointless.  Let  us  not 
give  the  incentives  to  return  to  the  policies 
of  the  past.  Let  us  give  them  every  reason  to 
abandon  the  arms  race  for  the  sake  of  the 
human  race.  (Applause.) 

In  this  era  of  both  negotiation  and  armed 
camps.  America  understands  that  West  Ger- 
many bears  a  special  burden.  Of  course,  in 
this  nuclear  age,  every  nation  is  on  the 
front  line.  But  not  all  free  nations  are  called 
to  endure  the  tension  of  regular  military  ac- 
tivity, or  the  constant  presence  of  foreign 
military  forces.  We  are  sensitive  to  these 
special  conditions  that  this  needed  presence 
imposes. 

To  significantly  ease  the  burden  of  armed 
camps  in  Europe,  we  must  be  aggressive  in 
our  pursuit  of  solid,  verifiable  agreements 
between  NATO  and  the  Warsaw  Pact. 

On  Monday,  with  my  NATO  colleagues  in 
Brussels  I  shared  my  great  hope  for  the 
future  of  conventional  arms  negotiations  in 
Europe.  I  shared  with  them  a  proposal  for 
achieving  significant  reductions  in  the  near 
future. 

And  as  you  know,  the  Warsaw  Pact  has 
now  accepted  major  elements  of  our  West- 
ern approach  to  the  new  conventional  arms 
negotiations  in  Vienna.  The  Eastern  Bloc 
acknowledges  that  a  substantial  imbalance 
exists  between  the  conventional  forces  of 
the  two  Alliances.  And  they've  moved  closer 
to  NATO's  position  by  accepting  most  ele- 
ments of  our  initial  conventional  arms  pro- 
posal. These  encouraging  steps  have  pro- 
duced the  opportunity  for  creative  and  deci- 
sive action,  and  we  shall  not  let  that  oppor- 
tunity pass.  (Applause.) 

Our  proposal  has  several  key  initiatives. 

I  propose  that  we  "lock  in"  the  Eastern 
agreement  to  Western-proposed  ceilings  on 
tanks  and  armored  troop  carriers.  We 
should  also  seek  an  agreement  on  common 
numerical  ceiling  for  artillery  in  the  range 
between  NATO's  and  that  of  the  Warsaw 
Pact,  provided  these  definitional  problems 
can  be  solved.  And  the  weapons  we  remove 
must  be  destroyed. 
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We  should  expand  our  current  offer  to  in- 
clude all  land-based  combat  aircraft  and  hel- 
icopters, by  proposing  that  both  sides 
reduce  in  these  categories  to  a  level  15  per- 
cent below  the  current  NATO  totals.  Given 
the  Warsaw  Pact's  advsaitage  in  numbers, 
the  Pact  would  have  to  make  far-deeper  re- 
ductions than  NATO  to  establish  parity  at 
those  lower  levels.  Again,  the  weapons  we 
remove  must  be  destroyed. 

I  propose  a  20  percent  cut  in  combat  man- 
power in  U.S.-stationed  forces,  and  a  result- 
ing celling  on  U.S.  and  Soviet  ground  and 
air  forces  stationed  outside  of  national  terri- 
tory in  the  Atlantic-to-the-Urals  zone,  at  ap- 
proximately 275,000  each.  This  reduction  to 
parity,  a  fair  and  balanced  level  of  strength, 
would  compel  the  Soviets  to  reduce  their 
600,000-strong  Red  Army  in  Eastern  Europe 
by  325,000  and  these  withdrawn  forces  must 
be  demobilized.  (Applause.) 

And  finally,  I  call  on  President  Gorbachev 
to  accelerate  the  timetable  for  reaching 
these  agreements.  There  is  no  reason  why 
the  five-to-six  year  timetable  as  suggested 
by  Moscow  is  necessary.  I  propose  a  much 
more  ambitious  schedule.  And  we  should 
aim  to  reach  an  agreement  within  six 
months  to  a  year,  and  accomplish  reduc- 
tions by  1992,  or  1993  at  the  latest.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

In  addition  to  my  conventional  arms  pro- 
posals, I  believe  that  we  ought  to  strive  to 
improve  the  openness  with  which  we  and 
the  Soviets  conduct  our  military  activities. 
And  therefore,  I  want  to  reiterate  my  sup- 
port for  greater  transparency.  I  renew  my 
proposal  that  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  allies 
open  their  skies  to  reciprocal,  unarmed 
aerial  surveillance  flights,  conducted  on 
short  notice,  to  watch  military  activities. 
Satellites  are  a  very  important  way  to  verify 
arms  control  agreements.  But  they  do  not 
provide  constant  coverage  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  An  Open  Skies  policy  would  move 
both  sides  closer  to  a  total  continuity  of  cov- 
erage, while  symbolizing  greater  openness 
between  East  and  West. 

These  are  my  proposals  to  achieve  a  less 
militarized  Europe.  A  short  time  ago  they 
would  have  been  too  revolutionary  to  con- 
sider. And  yet  today,  we  may  well  be  on  the 
verge  of  a  more  ambitious  agreement  in 
Europe  than  anyone  considered  possible. 

But  we  are  also  challenged  by  develop- 
ments outside  of  NATO's  traditional  areas 
of  concern.  Every  Western  nation  still  faces 
the  global  proliferation  of  lethal  technol- 
ogies, including  ballistic  missiles  and  chemi- 
cal weapons.  We  must  collectively  control 
the  spread  of  these  growing  threats.  So  we 
should  begin  as  soon  as  possible  with  a 
worldwide  ban  on  chemical  weapons.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

Growing  political  freedom  in  the  East,  a 
Berlin  without  barriers,  a  cleaner  environ- 
ment, a  less  militarized  Europe— each  is  a 
noble  goal,  and  taken  together  they  are  the 
foundation  of  our  larger  vision— a  Europe 
that  is  free  and  at  peace  with  itself.  And  so 
let  the  Soviets  know  that  our  goal  is  not  to 
undermine  their  legitimate  security  inter- 
ests. Our  goal  is  to  convince  them,  step  by 
step,  that  their  definition  of  security  is  ob- 
solete, that  their  deepest  fears  are  unfound- 
ed. (Applause.) 

When  Western  Europe  takes  its  giant  step 
in  1992,  it  will  institutionalize  what's  been 
true  for  years— borders  open  to  people,  com- 
merce and  ideas.  No  shadow  of  suspicion,  no 
sinister  fear  is  cast  between  you.  The  very 
prospect  of  war  within  the  East  is  unthink- 
able to  our  citizens.  (Applause.)  But  such  a 
peaceful  integration  of  nations  into  a  world 
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community  does  not  mean  that  any  nation 
must  relinquish  its  culture,  much  less  its 
sovereignty. 

This  process  of  integration,  a  subtle  weav- 
ing of  shared  interests,  which  is  so  nearly 
complete  in  Western  Europe,  has  now  final- 
ly begun  in  the  East.  We  want  to  help  the 
nations  of  Eastern  Europe  realize  what  we, 
the  nations  of  Western  Europe,  learned  long 
ago.  The  foundation  of  lasting  security 
comes,  not  from  tanks,  troops  or  barbed 
wire.  It  is  built  on  shared  values  and  agree- 
ments that  link  free  peoples.  (Applause.) 

The  nations  of  Eastern  Europe  are  redis- 
covering the  glories  of  their  national  herit- 
age. So  let  the  colors  and  hues  of  national 
culture  return  to  these  gray  societies  of  the 
East.  Let  Europe  forego  a  peace  of  tension 
for  a  peace  of  trust,  one  in  which  the  peo- 
ples of  the  East  and  West  can  rejoice:  a  con- 
tinent that  is  diverse,  yet  whole. 

Forty  years  of  Cold  War  have  tested  West- 
ern resolve  and  the  strength  of  our  values. 
NATO's  first  mission  is  now  nearly  com- 
plete. But  if  we  are  to  fulfill  our  vision— our 
European  vision— the  challenges  of  the  next 
40  years  will  ask  no  less  of  us.  Together,  we 
shall  answer  the  call.  The  world  has  waited 
long  enough. 

Thank  you  for  inviting  me  to  Mainz.  May 
God  bless  you  all.  Long  live  the  friendship 
between  Germany  and  the  United  States. 
Thank  you  and  God  bless  you.  (Applause.) 


THE  RETIREMENT  OF 
ELIZABETH  OVERTON 

HON.  LEWIS  F.  PAYNE,  JR. 

OF  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  6,  1989 
Mr.  PAYNE  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  issue  my  congratulations  and  appre- 
ciation for  a  job  well  done.  This  month,  Eliza- 
beth Overton  will  retire  after  20  years  of  dedi- 
cated service  to  Sinai  Elementary  School  in 
Halifax,  VA.  She  will  be  leaving  a  huge  void  in 
the  school  system  after  having  served  with  in- 
tegrity and  dedication  for  so  many  years. 

Yes,  this  month  represents  a  very  special 
occasion  for  Elizabeth  Overton,  for  it  marks 
her  final  farewell  to  a  lifetime  of  teaching, 
helping,  guiding,  and  nurturing  hundreds  of 
mentally  retarded  and  learning  disabled  chil- 
dren. 

It  is  with  great  admiration  and  respect  that  I 
ask  you  all  to  join  me  in  saluting  this  outstand- 
ing member  of  our  educational  community. 
Elizabeth  has  been  one  of  the  most  involved 
and  effective  teachers  in  Halifax.  A  woman  of 
tremendous  talent  and  dedication,  she  has 
positively  affected  the  lives  of  hundreds  of 
students  during  her  tenure.  Her  exemplary 
leadership  has  been  characterized  by  a  deep 
commitment  and  a  strong  sense  of  idealism. 
Her  ready  willingness  to  be  helpful  has  en- 
deared her  to  both  the  colleagues  and  stu- 
dents whom  she  has  served  so  well.  As  a 
result  of  her  leadership  and  excellence,  she 
enjoys  respect  and  support  throughout  Hali- 
fax. 

Her  participation  in  the  community,  as  well 
as  professional  organizations,  has  earned  Eliz- 
abeth the  admiration  of  her  peers  and  a  posi- 
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tion  of  prominence  in  the  community.  Her 
many  achievements  are  indicative  of  her  love 
for  hard  work  and  her  tireless  commitment 
and  service  to  others.  These  are  an  inspira- 
tion to  all  of  us  who  know  her, 

Elizabeth  was  born  in  Lynch  Mines,  KY,  and 
received  her  bachelor  of  science  from  Virginia 
Polytechnic  Institute  and  her  masters  in  edu- 
cation from  the  University  of  Virginia.  Her 
teaching  career  began  as  an  instmctor  at  Vir- 
ginia Intermont  Ck)llege  in  Bristol,  then  she 
worked  for  7  years  as  a  processed  food  in- 
spector for  the  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
As  a  Federal  employee,  Elizabeth  traveled 
throughout  the  east  coast  from  New  York  City 
to  Baltimore,  Maine,  Georgia,  Florida,  and 
Richmond. 

Elizabeth  has  been  active  throughout  the 
years  in  educational,  political,  gardening,  and 
civic  organizations.  She  is  president  of  the 
Halifax-South  Boston  Education  Association 
and  has  been  delegate  to  a  number  of  Virginia 
Education  Association  conventions,  as  well  as 
a  member  of  numerous  convention  and  State 
education  committees.  In  addition,  she  is  a 
charter  member  of  the  board  of  the  Halifax- 
South  Boston  Continuing  Education  Program, 
a  national  prototype  program  in  Virginia. 

Elizabeth  has  often  been  a  delegate  to  Vir- 
ginia State  Democratic  Party  conventions  and 
is  an  active  participant  in  numerous  other  Vir- 
ginia Democratic  Part  activities. 

Elizabeth's  life,  however,  is  not  all  wort(.  In 
between  her  educating  and  many  meetings, 
she  and  Ed  Taylor,  her  husband  of  over  40 
years,  have  raised  three  children;  Edward 
Taylor  Overton,  Jr.,  of  Williamsburg,  VA; 
Ramah  Overton  Cook  of  Atlanta,  GA;  and 
John  Clayton  Overton,  of  Silver  Spring,  MD.  In 
addition,  they  are  enjoying  the  grandparenting 
of  Taylor  St.  John  Overton  and  have  another 
grandchild  on  the  way. 

She  is  the  current  president  of  the  Halifax 
County  Herb  Club  and  has  won  over  200  blue 
ribbons  in  county  fairs  for  t)Oth  her  herbs  and 
her  flowers. 

Elizabeth  Overton  is  one  of  those  types  of 
individuals  who  has  shown  dedication  to  her 
school  and  her  community  that  is  rarely 
matched.  But  her  most  outstanding  attribute 
has  t)een  her  devotion  and  commitment  to 
children— she  has  been  an  outstanding  exam- 
ple of  what  commitment  to  quality  education  is 
all  about.  She  will  be  missed  by  Sinai  Elemen- 
tary school,  but  she  leaves  behind  a  solid 
foundation  on  which  to  build.  I  am  sure  all  of 
Halifax  joins  me  in  wishing  her  the  joys  of  re- 
tirement for  many,  many  years  to  come. 


THE  LONDON  INFORMATION 
FORUM 


HON.  STENY  H.  HOYER 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  6,  1989 
Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  would  like 
to  address  the  achievements  and  lessons  of 
the   recently   concluded   London   Information 
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Forum.  This  forum  was  an  important  step  in 
the  Helsinki  process,  and  deserves  to  be  ex- 
amined closely  for  both  the  fonward  strides  it 
achieved  and  \!t\e  new  wrinkles  it  introduced 
for  both  Eastern  and  Western  participants  in 
tfie  14-year-old  Conference  on  Security  and 
Cooperation  In  Europe. 

The  London  Information  Forum,  which  ran 
from  April  18  through  May  12,  was  ttie  first 
nonsecurity-related  meeting  to  be  mandated 
by  ttie  Vienna  CSCE  review  meeting.  It  was 
convened  to  examine  compliance  by  the  35 
signatory-states  of  the  CSCE  with  the  informa- 
tion provisions  of  the  Helsinki  Final  Act,  arxj 
the  Madrid  and  Vienna  corKluding  documents. 
Ttie  forum  focused  on:  improvement  of  the 
circulation  of,  access  to,  and  exchange  of  in- 
formation; cooperation  in  the  field  of  informa- 
tion; arxJ  improvement  of  working  conditions 
for  journalists.  Three  working  groups  looked  at 
these  issues  in  ttie  fields  of  oral,  printed, 
filmed,  and  broadcast  information,  and  exam- 
ined possitiilities  for  facilitating  the  freer  and 
wider  dissemination  of  information  of  all  kinds. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
mend Leonard  Marks,  wtio  led  the  U.S.  dele- 
gation to  the  forum,  for  his  effective  leader- 
ship. 

Coming  close  on  tfie  heels  of  the  Vienna 
review  meeting,  which  ended  only  In  January 
of  this  year,  ttie  CSCE  did  not  need  any  con- 
cluding document  to  come  out  of  the  London 
Forum,  and  no  such  document  was  agreed  to. 
Instead,  tfie  success  of  the  meeting  can  be 
measured  In  tfie  wkjespread  momentum  It  de- 
veloped for  encouraging  significantly  better 
compliance  with  tfie  essential  but  often  over- 
k>oked  information  provisions  contained  In 
CSCE  documents.  Approximately  70  Informa- 
tnrvrelated  proposals  developed  by  various 
delegatwns  and  delegates  during  the  forum 
will  be  forwarded  to  the  next  major  CSCE 
review  meeting  in  Helsinki  In  1 992. 

The  meeting  was  remarkable  for  several 
firsts.  For  ttie  first  time,  a  CSCE  meeting  was 
hehj  with  a  near-maximum  of  openness  and 
access  for  tfie  press  and  the  general  public. 

For  tfie  first  time,  a  professional  group 
keenly  interested  in  and  dependent  on  the 
Helsinki  process — journalists— was  intimately 
involved  In  deliberations  normally  limited  to 
diplomats.  I  understand  that  the  journalists 
present  lent  a  vibrancy  and  focus  to  the  forum 
tfiat  carried  through  from  their  unofficial  meet- 
ings to  tfie  subworking  groups  and  plenarles. 

And  for  tfie  first  time,  two  East  European 
delegations  Included  truly  Independent  repre- 
sentatives expressing  their  own  points  of  view 
rattier  tfian  those  of  their  governments.  Some 
of  ttie  most  startling  and  stimulating  state- 
ments came  from  a  few  Independent  mem- 
bers of  ttie  Polish  and  Hungarian  delegations. 
While  tfie  Soviet  delegation  members  did  not 
demonstrate  tfie  same  amount  of  heady  Inde- 
pendence, tfiey  neverttieless  Impressed  the 
forum's  partk:ipants  with  their  candor  and  ea- 
gerness for  substantive  discussion. 

Anotfier  first  was  the  atmosphere  at  the 
forum:  ttie  constructive  discussions  which  fo- 
cussed  so  ck}sely  on  practical  matters,  and 
tfie  overwfielmingfy  positive  response  to 
recent  Soviet  Initiatives  In  Western  Europe. 
Tfiese  contritxjted  to  a  feeling  that  the  bloc- 
to-t>kx:  nature  of  CSCE  was  slowly  but  surely 
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giving  way  to  a  genuine,  multilateral  forum  ex- 
emplified by  the  bridge  proposal  put  forward 
by  Austria.  Switzeriand.  Hungary.  Poland. 
West  Germany,  Italy,  and  Luxembourg.  This 
proposal  contained  a  number  of  useful  sug- 
gestions on  improving  working  conditions  for 
journalists,  expanding  access  to  print  and 
broadcast  media,  and  promoting  the  use  of 
new  forms  of  communications  technology.  In 
fact,  you  might  say  that  a  minleuphoria  was 
created  which  runs  the  danger  of  Ignoring  the 
many  problems  that  remain. 

This  was  a  forum  which  also  revealed  the 
need  for  better  compliance  among  Western 
nations  as  well.  The  United  States  was  criti- 
cized on  a  number  of  points  by  Easterners 
and  Westerners  alike.  One  of  the  most  trou- 
bling, recurring  criticisms  directed  at  the 
United  States  regarded  the  restrictions  which 
the  McCarran-Walter  Act  places  on  entry 
visas  to  the  United  States. 

This  1952  law,  enacted  at  the  height  of 
McCarthyism  and  over  the  veto  of  President 
Truman,  systematically  excludes  foreigners  on 
the  basis  of  their  beliefs  and  affiliations.  For 
example,  under  the  McCarran-Walter  Act, 
Communist  Party  members  and  representa- 
tives of  labor  unions  from  Communist  coun- 
tries can  be  excluded  from  entering  the  United 
States.  The  subsequently  passed  McGovern 
amendment,  which  provides  for  an  automatic 
waiver  of  entry  denial  for  Communist  Party 
members,  does  not  extend  to  the  aforemen- 
tioned labor  union  representatives.  This  exclu- 
sion would  disqualify  a  number  of  participants 
In  the  London  Forum  from  visiting  this  country. 

It  does  not  benefit  our  Nation— founded  on 
the  principles  of  the  fullest  possible  liberty  and 
democracy— to  maintain  a  law  decreeing  that 
it  is  the  business  of  Government  to  select 
which  opinions  are  proper  for  an  American  au- 
dience. It  Is  hardly  appropriate  that  in  this  In- 
formation age  of  satellites  and  Instantaneous 
communications,  ideas  can  transcend  borders 
but  their  authors  cannot. 

On  many  occasions  in  the  past  I  have  point- 
ed out  how  damaging  the  McCarran-Walter 
Act  Is  to  our  attempts  to  encourage  greater 
freedom  of  expression  In  other  CSCE  signato- 
ry-states. United  States  clrticisms  of  Soviet 
and  East  European  human  rights  restrictions 
have  been  effectively  tainted — Including  at  the 
Information  Forum— by  an  antiquated,  rarely- 
used  but  highly  visible  law. 

Now  there  Is  an  additional  compelling 
reason  to  overturn  it  once  and  for  all.  The 
Soviet  Union  and  some  East  European  coun- 
tries are  revising  their  laws  with  the  stated  aim 
of  achieving  genuine  political  reform  and 
greater  resepct  for  basic  political  and  civil 
rights.  Meanwhile,  the  United  States  is  per- 
ceived to  be  standing  still. 

Isn't  It  time  for  the  United  States,  too,  to 
look  at  Itself  in  the  self-critical  fashion  so 
many  delegates  suggested  In  London,  and 
remove  the  needless  and  counter-productive 
limitations  contained  In  the  McCarran-Walter 
Act?  I  hope  that  this  session  of  Congress  will 
at  long  last  succeed  In  carrying  out  this  Impor- 
tant legislative  reform. 


June  6,  1989 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  BLAINE  L.  COR- 
NELL AND  THE  STANISLAUS 
NATIONAL  FOREST  SERVICE 
EMPLOYEES 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  LEHMAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  6,  1989 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  before  my  colleagues  today  to  commend 
Blaine  L.  Cornell,  supervisor  of  Stanislaus  Na- 
tional Forest  Service  [SNFS],  and  the  SNFS 
employees.  Today  Blaine  L.  Cornell,  Thomas 
J.  Millard,  Robert  L.  Rice,  and  Ron  McCormick 
are  In  Washington,  DC  representing  Stanis- 
laus, Klamath,  and  Siskiyou  National  Forests 
and  the  Downievllle  Ranger  District  on  the 
Tahoe  National  Forest  to  accept  an  award 
from  the  Forest  Service,  recognizing  them  for 
their  "extraordinary  leadership  and  resource 
recovery  accomplishment  during  and  following 
the  Fire  Siege  of  1987." 

In  the  months  of  July,  August,  and  Septem- 
ber of  1987,  California,  Oregon,  and  Washing- 
ton suffered  some  of  the  worst  fires  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  Forest  Service.  From  the  begin- 
ning, members  of  the  Stanislaus.  Siskiyou, 
and  Klamath  National  Forests  and  the  Dow- 
nievllle Ranger  District  of  the  Tahoe  National 
Forest  were  involved  In  this  unprecedented 
crisis,  fighting  fires  and  providing  critical  sup- 
port. 

I  would  like  to  particularly  commend  a  con- 
stituent In  my  district,  Blaine  L.  Cornell,  the 
forest  supervisor  of  the  Stanislaus  National 
Forest  Sen/ice.  He  and  his  employees  dis- 
played remarkable  courage  and  skill  In  fighting 
the  fires.  Just  the  logistical  effort  required  to 
support  more  than  25,000  firefighters  was 
staggering.  People,  vehicles,  food,  supplies, 
and  materials  were  being  moved  to  the  fires 
constantly.  For  2  months  members  of  the  vari- 
ous teams  conducted  round-the-clock  fire  sup- 
pression. They  also  provided  critical  support 
to  residents  of  nearby  towns  by  answering 
questions  and  providing  crucial  Information. 
After  the  last  fire  was  out,  members  continued 
their  already  exemplary  work  by  reseeding  hill- 
sides, clearing  out  debris  and  formulating 
long-term  recovery  plans.  Because  of  the 
dedicated  support  of  all  employees  this  mas- 
sive recovery  effort  was  successful. 

Today,  I  personally  thank  all  the  Forest 
Service  personnel  and  especially  Blaine  L. 
Cornell  and  his  employees  who  contributed  to 
fighting  the  devastating  fires  of  1987.  Their 
dedication  and  heroism  are  truly  commenda- 
ble. 


AMERICA  MUST  RESPOND  TO 
PLIGHT  OF  CHINESE  PROTEST- 
ERS 


HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  6,  1989 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  past 
month  people  around  the  world  were  en- 
thralled by  the  Incredibly  creative,  nonviolent 
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movement  of  Chinese  students,  workers,  intel- 
lectuals, and  some  segments  of  the  People's 
Liberation  Army  [PLA]  to  expand  the  bound- 
aries of  freedom  and  self-determination  for  all 
in  the  People's  Republic  of  China.  I,  too,  was 
inspired  by  this  movement. 

This  past  weekend  I  wept,  along  with  citi- 
zens of  conscience  around  the  worid,  as  we 
heard  of  the  wanton  massacre  of  thousands 
of  these  peaceful  Chinese  citizen  activists  by 
their  own  government.  I  am  appalled  that  the 
Chinese  government  ordered  elements  of  the 
PLA  deliberately  to  murder  and  to  maim  those 
who  have  had  the  courage  to  stand  up  for 
freedom  and  democracy.  That  same  govern- 
ment then  had  the  audacity  initially  to  tell  a 
disljelieving  Chinese  nation  and  the  world  at 
large  that  no  students  had  been  killed  in  the 
brutal  assault  on  the  student  encampment  at 
Tiananmen  Square. 

I  stand  in  total  solidarity  with  those  coura- 
geous people  in  China  who  are  still  continuing 
the  struggle  for  freedom  and  human  dignity. 
Their  struggle  must  be  our  struggle,  at  the 
very  least  in  terms  of  full  moral  support  and 
humanitarian  aid  to  those  already  afflicted  and 
to  those  who  will  continue  to  suffer  in  the 
weeks  and  months  ahead.  Here  in  America 
we  must  reach  out  to  the  Chinese  students  al- 
ready in  this  country,  to  reaffirm  our  collective 
commitment  to  provide  a  safe  haven  for  them 
at  this  critical  moment  in  history,  and  to 
expand  communication  opportunities  for  them 
to  remain  in  touch  with  their  families  and 
loved  ones  back  in  China. 

Our  national  policy  must  consistently  en- 
hance and  nurture  democracy,  mutual  respect 
among  people  and  a  determination  to  honor 
internationally  recognized  human  rights.  Obvi- 
ously, U.S.  arms  trade  with  the  PRC  must  be 
terminated,  at  least  until  we  can  be  assured 
that  the  barrel  of  the  gun  will  not  be  used  to 
suppress  the  power  of  the  people  to  chart 
their  own  course  to  greater  democracy  and 
governmental  accountability. 

Freedom  is  on  the  march  in  China,  as  it  is 
in  other  societies  around  the  world,  from 
Poland  to  the  Soviet  Union  to  South  Africa.  It 
cannot  and  will  not  be  denied.  I  join  with  the 
citizens  of  the  8th  Congressional  District  who 
are  in  the  vanguard  of  support  for  our  Chinese 
brothers  and  sisters,  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  We  may  be  citizens  of  America,  but 
we  must  also  be  citizens  of  humanity.  This 
Nation,  this  administration  must  stand  as  one 
in  denouncing  these  atrocities  and  the  effort 
to  stifle  human  freedom. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  winning  team  was  composed  of  seniors 
Mary  Johannesen,  and  Katie  McBride,  and 
juniors  Ken  Pippin  and  Janice  Potocki.  Katie 
was  the  only  returning  member  from  last 
year's  championship  team.  She  was  the  top 
point  getter  on  the  Senate  side,  and  her  team- 
mate Ken  accomplished  the  same  feat  in  the 
House.  Mary  was  nominated  for  best  speaker 
in  the  Senate. 

The  team  was  established  5  years  ago  by 
English  teacher  Wayne  Wagner  with  the  as- 
sistance of  Mr.  Frank  Compton.  The  competi- 
tion centers  around  debating  pressing  political 
issues,  and  the  students  are  responsible  for 
researching  the  topics  they  will  debate. 

The  students  of  Rolling  Meadows  High 
School  and  the  people  of  Rolling  Meadows 
and  Arlington  Heights  can  be  very  proud  of 
Mary,  Katie,  Janice,  and  Ken.  They  have 
shown  tremendous  dedication,  and  a  high 
level  of  personal  excellence.  In  addition  they 
have  demonstrated  the  ability  to  work  togeth- 
er within  a  group  toward  a  mutual  goal. 

1  am  very  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
congratulate  these  fine  young  people  on  their 
commendable  achievement. 
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mercial  aspect  of  the  moving  industry,  with 
particular  emphasis  on  international  moves 
and  employee  relocation.  George's  oldest 
son,  George  IV,  is  vice  president  of  the  divi- 
sion, maintaining  the  family  quality  that  makes 
the  Pasha  Group  a  dedicated  service  organi- 
zation. 

My  wife,  Lee,  joins  me  today  in  extending 
our  congratulations  to  George  W.  Pasha  III. 
He  is  a  truly  remarkable  individual.  On  behalf 
of  the  entire  community,  we  wish  George,  his 
wife  Janet  and  their  children,  George  IV, 
Maureen,  Michael,  Mary  Jane,  and  John,  all 
the  best  in  the  years  to  come. 


TRIBUTE  TO  LOUIS  SCOLA 
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IN  HONOR  OF  ROLLING  MEAD- 
OWS HIGH  SCHOOL  CONGRES- 
SIONAL DEBATE  TEAM 

HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  6,  1989 
Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this  op- 
portunity to  congratulate  the  congressional 
debate  team  of  Rolling  Meadows  High  School 
in  Rolling  Meadows,  IL.  For  the  second  year 
in  a  row,  the  team  has  captured  the  Illinois 
Speech  and  Theatre  Association's  first  place 
trophy. 


A  CONGRESSIONAL  TRIBUTE  TO 
GEORGE  W.  PASHA  III 

HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  6,  1989 
Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  bring  to  my  colleague's  attention  the  long 
and  distinguished  career  of  an  outstanding  cit- 
izen in  my  area,  Mr.  George  W.  Pasha  III. 
George  will  be  honored  on  June  15,  1989  by 
the  Los  Angeles  Area  Council  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America,  with  the  Shipping  and 
Transportation  Good  Scout  Award.  This  occa- 
sion gives  me  the  opportunity  to  express  my 
appreciation  for  his  work  on  behalf  of  our 
community. 

George  W.  Pasha  III,  grew  up  in  the  auto- 
mobile industry,  having  worked  in  all  facets  of 
the  business  from  the  time  he  was  14  years 
old.  Upon  receiving  a  degree  in  transportation 
from  the  University  of  San  Francisco,  he  en- 
tered into  a  partnership  with  his  father.  Quick- 
ly envisioning  opportunities  for  expansion,  he 
began  soliciting  import  automobile  manufac- 
turers, landing  their  first  account  with  British 
Motor  Car  Co.  Other  accounts  including  Gen- 
eral Motors,  Opel,  and  Volvo  quickly  followed. 
The  automotive  group  today  has  California 
port  facilities  in  Richmond,  Long  Beach,  and 
Los  Angeles,  as  well  as  a  new  state-of-the-art 
facility  in  Philadelphia,  PA. 

In  1972,  George  purchased  his  father's 
stock,  was  appointed  President  of  the  firm, 
and  established  what  is  now  known  as  Pasha 
Martime  Services  to  further  enhance  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  automotive  group. 

In  1980,  wishing  to  expand  the  transporta- 
tion services  provided,  the  Pasha  Group  ac- 
quired a  well-established  freight  fonwarder, 
known  as  AFI  Worldwide  Fonwarders.  Today, 
the  transportation  services  group  handles  the 
movement  of  military  household  goods  and 
baggage,  in  cooperation  with  a  global  network 
of  over  400  agents,  and  has  entered  the  com- 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  MRAZEK 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  6,  1989 
Mr.  MRAZEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  Police  Officer  Louis  Scola  of  the 
Suffolk  County,  Long  Island  Police  Depart- 
ment, who  on  July  1  is  retinng  after  34  years 
of  active  service. 

Officer  Scola  has  become  a  fixture  in  the 
community  of  Huntington  Station.  He  graduat- 
ed from  Huntington  High  School  in  1953  and 
was  appointed  to  the  Huntington  Police  De- 
partment in  1955,  which  existed  before  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  county-wide  police  depart- 
ment in  1960.  Officer  Scola  has  been  as- 
signed to  unit  202  of  the  police  department  for 
his  entire  career. 

Officer  Scola  has  had  a  long  and  distin- 
guished career  as  a  police  officer.  Some  of 
his  honors  include  the  Knights  of  Columbus 
Policeman  of  the  Year,  the  New  York  State 
Loyal  Order  of  Moose  Award  for  Law  Enforce- 
ment, the  Rotary  Club  for  Service  Above  Self, 
and  the  Town  of  Huntington's  John  Lome 
Award,  recognizing  the  police  officer  of  the 
year  in  Huntington. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Officer  Scola  is  the  embodi- 
ment of  dedication  as  a  law  enforcement  offi- 
cial. From  the  day  he  was  sworn  in  as  a 
police  officer  in  1955  till  his  heart  attack  in 
1985,  Officer  Scola  never  took  a  single  sick 
day.  And  since  his  subsequent  bypass  sur- 
gery, he  has  not  taken  a  sick  day  in  the  last  4 
years. 

Officer  Scola  has  served  the  last  24  years 
in  the  community  where  he  grew  up— Hunting- 
ton Station.  He  is  well-known  throughout  the 
area,  and  is  affectionately  refen-ed  to  by  the 
residents  as  Mr.  Lou.  He  has  served  our  com- 
munity in  a  truly  unselfish  manner.  Officer 
Scola  should  be  a  role  model  for  anyone  con- 
sidering a  career  in  law  enforcement.  He  is  a 
true  asset  to  our  community,  and  I  know  the 
residents  of  Huntington  Station  and  his  col- 
leagues in  the  Suffolk  County  Police  Depart- 
ment join  me  today  in  paying  tribute  to  him.  I 
wish  Officer  Scola  all  the  best  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  retirement. 
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EXECUTIONS  AND  HUMAN 
RIGHTS  ABUSES  IN  IRAN 


UMI 


HON.  MICHAEL  DeWINE 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  6,  1989 

Mr.  DeWINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  persistence 
of  human  rights  abuses  t>y  the  regime  of  Aya- 
toilah  Khomeini  in  Iran  has  always  t>een  of 
great  concern  to  the  international  community 
and  to  the  Memt>ers  of  this  t)Ody.  However,  I 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  speak  about 
the  most  recent  occurrences  in  Khomeini's 
Iran.  Recent  fear  of  the  regime's  disintegration 
and  escalation  of  opposition  to  repressive 
policies  since  the  August  cease-fire  have 
prompted  Khomeini's  government  to  emtiark 
on  a  campaign  of  unprecedented  mass  execu- 
tion. 

The  wave  of  mass  executions  reportedly 
began  folkjwing  Khomeini's  decree  that  all  po- 
litical prisoners  must  be  executed  unless  they 
recant  ttieir  beliefs  and  repent  on  national  tel- 
evision. Ultimately,  many  of  the  over  140,000 
political  prisoners  were  either  executed  or  are 
in  danger  of  execution.  The  U.N.'s  Special 
Representative,  investigating  the  human  rights 
situation  in  Iran,  in  his  interim  report  of  Octo- 
ber 1988  states:  "According  to  information  re- 
ceived by  ttie  Special  Representative  in  Sep- 
temt)er  1988,  a  large  number  of  prisoners, 
memt>ers  of  opposition  groups,  were  executed 
durir^g  Vhe  months  of  July,  August,  and  early 
September  1988." 

Amnesty  International  also  in  its  written 
statement  to  the  45th  Session  of  the  U.N. 
Commission  of  Human  Rights  indicates  that: 

Many  of  the  execution  victims  had  t>een 
imprisoned  for  a  number  of  years  prior  to 
their  execution,  and  among  them  were  a 
large  numl>er  of  prisoners  of  conscience  and 
others  serving  prison  terms,  imposed  after 
unfair  trials  for  their  nonviolent  political 
activity.  Thousands  more  were  imprisoned 
for  such  offenses  as  distributing  leaflets  and 
newspapers,  collecting  money  for  the  fami- 
lies of  political  prisoners,  and  taking  part  in 
marches  and  demonstrations.  Some  had 
Ijeen  forced  to  remain  in  prison  despite 
having  completed  their  prison  terms.  Many 
of  those  recently  executed  were  teenagers  at 
the  time  of  their  arrest. 

Amnesty  International  (January  1988)  states 
that: 

Relatives  who  have  been  informed  of  an 
execution  by  the  authorities  have  often 
been  given  very  little  information.  One  man 
told  Amnesty  International  that  his  father 
was  telephoned  in  early  Noveml)er  and  told 
to  report  the  next  day  to  the  Komiteh  (Is- 
lamic Revolutionary  Committee)  in  his 
neight>orhood  of  Tehran.  There  he  was  in- 
formed that  his  son  had  t>een  executed  and 
given  a  few  personal  belongings.  He  was  not 
told  where  the  t>ody  was  buried.  Other  rela- 
tives have  been  told  even  less,  and  at  the 
present  time,  thousands  of  prisoners'  rela- 
tives have  no  way  of  knowing  if  their  family 
meml>ers  are  alive  or  dead. 

These  are  only  a  few  examples  of  what  has 
been  going  on  In  Khomeini's  Iran  on  a  daily 
basis.  These  atrocities  must  be  stopped.  They 
are  people  wtx>  are  being  held  for  either  their 
poHteal  or  religious  beliefs  or  for  voicing  dis- 
content with  the  present  dictatorship  in  Iran. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Along  with  our  allies,  the  U.S.  Government 
should  continue  its  policy  of  diplomatic  and 
economic  isolation  of  Iran.  With  the  recent 
leadership  changes  in  Iran,  hopefully  the 
regime  will  be  more  responsive  to  the  con- 
demnation of  the  international  community  and 
end  this  wave  of  terror. 


IN  MEMORY  OF  CLAUDE  PEPPER 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  6,  1989 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  with 
deep  sadness  that  I  learned  of  the  passing  of 
Claude  Pepper.  The  country  has  lost  a  hero, 
and  we  in  Congress  have  lost  a  dear  and 
valued  friend. 

In  1974  I  was  elected  to  serve  in  Congress. 
I  was  25  years  old.  At  that  time,  Claude 
Pepf)er  was  75  years  old.  His  congressional 
career,  which  spanned  six  decades,  was  in  full 
swing.  I  had  heard  Claude  Pepper's  name  for 
years.  His  name  had  already  tiecome  known 
as  the  key  supporter  of  programs  for  the  el- 
derly, and  a  passionate  advocate  of  those 
less  fortunate. 

In  the  same  year  that  I  was  elected  to  Con- 
gress, the  House  Select  Committee  on  Aging 
was  formed.  Claude  Pepper  was  an  original 
member  and  the  organizing  force  behind  its 
formation.  His  endless  energy,  commitment 
and  immense  popularity  soon  won  him  the  po- 
sition of  chairman,  and  the  aging  community 
in  this  Nation  had  a  champion.  They  had 
someone  to  look  to  for  leadership,  and  he 
never  disappointed  them.  Claude  Pepper  was 
one  of  the  main  reasons  why  the  aging  lobby 
is  one  of  the  biggest  and  strongest  in  the 
Nation. 

Claude  Pepper  utilized  his  incredible  energy 
to  fight  for  the  rights  of  the  elderly.  He  never 
lost  sight  of  this  goal  throughout  his  career.  In 
1983,  when  he  stepped  aside  as  chairman, 
and  took  the  chairmanship  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, he  did  so  in  order  to  broaden  his  serv- 
ice to  this  Nation. 

There  is  so  much  that  can  and  has  been 
said  about  Claude  Pepper.  His  legislative  ac- 
complishments include  the  Social  Security 
Act,  Minimum  Wage  legislation,  Medicare  and 
Medicaid  programs,  and  the  elimination  of 
mandatory  retirement,  among  many  others. 
Claude  Pepper  was  a  man  of  great  vision.  He 
longed  to  see  a  comprehensive  long  term 
home  care  plan  in  place  so  that  all  citizens  of 
this  Nation  could  live  securely  and  independ- 
ently without  fear  of  destitution.  Claude 
Pepper  fought  to  find  alternatives  to  the  insti- 
tutionalization that  is  often  the  final  resting 
place  for  our  Nation's  seniors.  He  spent  the 
last  few  years  of  his  life  working  toward  this 
goal. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  House  Aging  Com- 
mittee's Sut)committee  on  Human  Services,  I 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  see  first-hand  the 
product  of  Claude  Pepper's  work.  As  the 
chairman  of  the  sutxiommittee  that  has  over- 
sight responsibility  over  the  Older  Americans 
Act,  I  know  how  important  Claude's  wori<  has 
been  to  this  particular  constituency.  From 
those  elderly  who  have  k)een  abused,  to  the 
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Indian  elderly  of  this  Nation,  Claude  Pepper 
worked  to  improve  the  quality  of  life  for  each 
and  every  one. 

There  is  a  sense  today  that  we  are  all  chil- 
dren of  Claude  Pepper.  He  was  a  bridge  link- 
ing the  past  with  the  future.  We  have  all  been 
touched  by  the  love  he  had  for  this  institution, 
for  his  family,  his  staff,  and  his  constituents. 

It  is  our  responsibility  to  carry  on  his  work. 
No  one  can  fill  Claude  Pepper's  shoes,  but  we 
can  work  to  keep  his  dreams  alive.  His 
memory  must  be  honored,  and  we  must  do 
that  by  working  together  to  honor  our  Nation's 
elderly. 

I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to  Claude 
Pepper's  brother,  Frank,  and  his  family,  and  to 
his  staff,  both  in  his  congressional  offices  and 
his  committees,  who  served  him  so  well  and 
so  loyally  over  the  years. 


ALLYSON  RIOUX 


HON.  CHRISTOPHER  SHAYS 

OF  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  6,  1989 

Mr.  SHAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  eariier  this  year 
my  home  city  of  Stamford,  CT,  lost  a  fine  citi- 
zen in  Allyson  Rioux.  Not  only  was  Allyson  a 
tremendous  athlete— considered  one  of  the 
best  women's  fast  pitch  softball  players  in  the 
world— but  she  was  also  an  inspiration  to  all 
those  whose  lives  she  touched. 

Allyson  emerged  as  a  star  in  the  Stamford 
Miss  Softball  America  League.  At  Westhill 
High  School,  where  she  graduated  in  1979, 
she  gained  statewide  recognition.  She  was 
the  first  young  woman  in  the  history  of  the 
Fairfield  County  Interscholastic  Athletic  Con- 
ference to  have  been  named  to  the  all-confer- 
ence Softball  team  4  years  in  a  row.  In  her 
senior  year,  Allyson  was  a  first-team  all-State 
selection  in  both  softball  and  field  hockey  and 
a  second  pick  in  basketball. 

After  her  high  school  graduation,  Allyson 
launched  her  career  with  the  Hi-Ho  Brakettes 
based  in  Stratford,  CT.  As  a  second  baseman, 
she  helped  the  team  win  five  amateur  Softball 
Association  national  championships.  She  was 
also  named  to  the  AII-WoHd  Team  at  the  na- 
tional tournament  in  New  Zealand. 

In  1987  Allyson  was  diagnosed  as  having  a 
brain  tumor  behind  her  eye.  Following  surgery, 
thousands  of  fans  showed  up  at  Rayt)estos 
Memorial  Field  to  welcome  her  back  to  the 
Brakettes  lineup.  And  just  last  September  she 
was  named  head  softball  coach  at  Sacred 
Heart  University  in  Fairfield,  CT. 

Allyson  died  February  9,  1989.  Today  her 
family  and  friends  are  gathering  to  honor  her 
courage,  her  generosity,  her  compassion,  her 
extraordinary  talents— both  on  and  off  the 
playing  field — and  her  commitment  to  the 
sport  of  Softball  and  to  our  community  of 
Stamford.  She  will  long  be  remembered  for 
those  qualities — qualities  that  made  her  a 
great  inspiration  to  all. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  EZELL  L.  ARMOUR 

HON.  JAMES  A.  TRAFICANT,  JR. 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  6.  1989 
Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  pay  tribute  to  Ezell  Armour,  a  man  extreme- 
ly dedicated  to  the  welfare  of  others,  who  died 
on  May  15,  1989. 

Ezell  was  the  first  black  to  head  the  Mahon- 
ing County  Welfare  Department,  and  served 
as  its  director  from  1969  to  1983.  Mr.  Armour 
helped  the  disadvantaged  in  my  17th  District 
of  Ohio  for  35  years,  the  last  26  of  which  he 
served  as  a  social  worker.  In  1981,  he  re- 
ceived the  Outstanding  Community  Service 
Award  from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor, 
and  in  April  1989,  he  received  the  Lifetime 
Achievement  Award  from  the  Eastern  Ohio 
Chapter  of  the  National  Association  of  Social 
Workers. 

Ezell  Armour  devoted  his  entire  life  to  as- 
sisting not  only  his  community,  but  also  his 
country,  as  he  enlisted  in  the  Army  Medical 
Corps  during  Worid  War  II.  After  earning  his 
master's  degree  in  social  work  and  master's 
in  education,  Ezell  served  as  a  social  worker 
for  Ohio  Reformatory  for  Men,  counselor  at 
the  Mahoning  County  Joint  Vocational  School, 
and  a  physchiatric  social  worker  at  Woodside 
Receiving  Hospital.  Along  with  these  many  po- 
sitions, he  acted  as  a  consultant  on  minority 
employment  to  Youngstown  State  University 
and  was  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Certi- 
fied Social  Workers,  Ohio  Welfare  Directors' 
Association,  and  the  Ohio  Citizen's  Council. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  suffered  a  great  loss 
with  the  passing  of  Ezell  Armour.  His  memory 
and  remarkable  achievements  will  be  with  us 
forever  and  serve  as  an  ideal  model  and 
standard  for  my  district  as  well  as  this  Nation 
to  value  and  follow. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

membered  through  the  prominent  sign  in  the 
parking  lot  of  the  new  medical  facilities  build- 
ing named  the  David  L.  Miller  Medical  Center. 
Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of  their  many 
friends,  relatives,  colleagues,  and  the  23rd 
district  of  Pennsylvania,  I  want  to  congratulate 
Jane  and  David  Miller  on  their  many  accom- 
plishments. Their  dedication  to  the  community 
is  most  impressive  and  deserves  our  recogni- 
tion. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  ALYSON 
MASLANSKY 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  AND  MRS. 
DAVID  L.  MILLER 


HON.  HOWARD  L.  BERMAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  6,  1989 
Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  an  outstanding  citizen.  Alyson 
Maslansky  provides  leadership  and  inspiration 
to  Jewish  youth  from  coast  to  coast.  She  will 
be  honored  with  the  prestigious  Alumni  Award 
at  a  gala  event  of  the  West  Coast  Region  of 
the  Orthodox  Union  and  National  Conference 
of  Synagogue  Youth. 

Alyson  Maslansky  is  an  outstanding 
member  of  NCSY.  Through  her  efforts  Jewish 
teenagers  have  had  an  unparalled  opportunity 
to  experience  the  wealth  of  their  culture  and 
have  developed  the  knowledge  and  wisdom 
that  will  enable  them  to  expand  and  enhance 
their  rich  heritage. 

Ms.  Maslansky  is  being  honored  for  an  out- 
standing tenure  as  national  president  of 
NCSY.  She  has  also  served  as  chapter  presi- 
dent at  Beth  Jacob,  Beverly  Hills,  and  West 
Coast  vice  president  of  the  Southland  District. 
As  national  president  she  has  been  an  out- 
standing role  model  to  Jewish  youth  across 
the  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  saluting  Alyson  Mas- 
lansky, a  leader  in  our  community  and  an  in- 
spiration to  our  youth. 


HON.  WILUAM  F.  CUNGER,  JR. 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  6,  1989 
Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great 
pleasure  that  I  rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  David  L.  Miller  of  New  Bethlehem, 
PA. 

Dr.  Miller  and  his  wife  will  soon  be  leaving 
the  Pennsylvania  community  of  which  they 
have  Ijecome  such  an  integral  part.  After  40 
years  of  service  as  the  general  practitioner  in 
the  New  Bethlehem  and  Redbank  Valley 
areas,  Dr.  Miller  will  be  closing  his  offices  and 
retiring  to  the  Chautauqua  Institute  in  New 

York. 

The  community  has  been  greatly  influenced 
by  the  Millers.  Mrs.  Miller  has  been  very  dedi- 
cated to  the  church  and  numerous  community 
activities.  Dr.  Miller  has  not  only  given  much 
of  his  time  to  his  practice,  but  he  has  also 
served  on  the  staff  of  Brookville  Hospital  and 
Is  an  officer  of  the  Pennsylvania  Medical  Soci- 
ety. 

Although  New  Bethlehem  will  miss  this 
much  loved  country  doctor,  he  will  long  be  re- 


THE  JAPANESE  PLAY  BY 
DIFFERENT  RULES 


HON.  JIM  SLAHERY 


OF  KANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  6,  1989 
Mr.  SLATTERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Washing- 
ton Post  recently  published  an  excellent  arti- 
cle by  T.  Boone  Pickens  concerning  his  recent 
attempts  to  invest  in  a  Japanese  manufactur- 
ing concern.  I  commend  Mr.  Pickens'  com- 
ments to  my  colleagues.  His  purchase  of  a 
20-percent  interest  in  Koito  provides  an  in- 
structive example  of  the  differences  between 
Japanese  and  American  business  cultures. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  June  4.  1989] 
T.  Boone  Takes  on  Tokyo— How  a  Corpo- 
rate   Dealmaker    Learned    That    Japan 
Doesn't  Play  by  Texas  Rules 

(By  T.  Boone  Pickens) 
Maybe  I  should  have  been  worried  when  I 
got  off  the  bullet  train  in  Tokyo  on  April  16 
and  picked  up  a  newspaper.  1  was  amazed  to 
read  that  the  Japanese  press  was  comparing 
my  recent  investment  in  a  Japanese  manu- 


facturing firm  and  my  trip  to  Japan  with 
the  historic  ■Black  Ships  in  the  Harbor" 
visit  by  another  American.  Commodore 
Matthew  Perry,  in  1853.  Perry's  visit  forced 
Japan's  economy  to  open  to  the  outside 
world. 

I'm  not  trying  to  sell  the  idea  that  T. 
Boone  Pickens  was  so  naive  as  not  to  have 
considered  cultural  and  symbolic  issues 
before  acquiring,  in  March  of  this  year, 
almost  a  billion  dollars'  worth  of  stock  in 
Koito  Manufacturing  Co..  a  Japanese  sup- 
plier of  automobile  lighting.  Still.  I  had  ob- 
served how  over  the  past  decade  the  Japa- 
nese, with  relative  ease,  invested  billions  of 
dollars  in  the  American  economy,  and  I  took 
it  almost  for  granted  that  our  investment  in 
Japan  would  be  received  similarly. 

After  all,  I  have  been  giving  speeches 
since  the  early  1980s  about  the  emerging 
global  economy  and  the  opportunities  it 
would  offer  for  U.S.  as  well  as  foreign  inves- 
tors. I  can  hear  myself  now.  I  would  say 
that  American  executives  should  quit  whin- 
ing for  protection  and  get  back  to  the  work- 
bench and  compete.  I  said  I  was  skeptical 
about  claims  that  countries  like  Japan 
played  by  two  sets  of  rules,  one  for  their 
home  companies  and  another  for  ours.  I 
said  that  with  the  right  corporate  leader- 
ship, all  you  would  have  to  do  is  show  us  the 
court,  tell  us  the  rules,  and  Americans  could 
win  most  of  the  time. 

It  was  always  a  popular  speech.  I  gave  it, 
for  example,  to  a  middle  management  semi- 
nar at  Harvard  in  1986.  There  were  about  30 
managers  from  Japanese  companies  in  the 
class.  They  grinned  broadly  throughout  the 
speech  and  came  up  to  me  afterward  to  reg- 
ister their  complete  agreement.  I  think  I  un- 
derstand better  now  what  it  was  they  were 
smiling  about.  The  reason  for  my  new  un- 
derstanding is  this:  When  I  visited  Japan 
back  in  April,  I  got  a  first-hand  introduction 
to  what  it  is  like  to  do  business-wait  a 
minute— to  try  to  do  business  in  Japan. 

After  my  unexpected  welcome  in  the 
press,  my  second  tip-off  to  the  fact  that  it 
wouldn't  be  business-as-usual  came  when  I 
walked  into  a  luncheon  to  deliver  a  speech 
to  the  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  at 
Tokyo's  New  Otani  Hotel.  The  crowd  was  so 
large  that  they  had  to  change  rooms  to  ac- 
commodate it.  I  learned  later  from  the  Jap- 
anese press  that  the  press  conference  that 
followed  was  the  largest  in  Japanese  busi- 
ness history. 

What  amazed  me  most,  however,  were  the 
quizzical  looks  we  received  when  my  wife 
Bea  accompanied  me  to  the  table  from 
which  my  partner  Sidney  Tassin  and  I 
would  answer  the  media's  questions.  Its 
well  known  that  women  are  not  included  in 
Japanese  business  circles,  but  I  didn't  real- 
ize that  a  woman's  presence  in  today  s  world 
would  draw  such  attention.  After  all.  it 
seemed  natural  that  Bea  would  be  by  my 
side.  She  was  there  in  1976  when  Mesa 
tested  its  discovery  well  of  the  coast  of  Scot- 
land in  the  North  Sea.  She  was  there  when 
I  addressed  Gulf  Oil's  shareholders  in  1983. 
In  fact.  Bea  has  been  at  my  side  at  every 
major  juncture  in  my  career  since  our  mar- 
riage in  1972.  . 

This  reaction  struck  home  not  just  be- 
cause it  ran  contrary  to  American  instincts, 
but  because  I  was  involved  in  one  of  the 
largest  business  transactions  of  my  career. 
And  I  was  quickly  coming  to  realize  that  it 
involved  conflicts  of  culture  and  custom  the 
likes  of  which  I  had  never  experienced-and 
I  have  experienced  some  pretty  good  clashes 
of  culture  with  entrenched  management  in 
this  country. 


UMI 
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Though  shares  in  Japanese  companies  are 
ostensibly  traded  freely  on  world  markets,  a 
clubby  system  of  interlocking  ownership 
governed  by  an  unwritten  corporate  code 
ensures  that  control  of  these  companies  will 
remain  in  Japanese  hands.  It  also  ensures 
that  stocks  on  the  Tokyo  Stock  Exchange 
trade  at  unusually  high  multiples  of  share 
price  to  earnings  because  only  a  small  per- 
centage of  a  company's  shares  actually 
trades  freely. 

In  a  typical  Japanese  public  company.  60 
to  80  percent  of  its  shares  are  held  by  what 
is  known  as  a  kieretsu—a.  web  of  "stable" 
stockholders,  most  of  whom  either  do  busi- 
ness directly  with  the  company  or  with  one 
of  the  company's  major  holders.  Koito  is  a 
classic  case.  Toyota  Motor  Corp.  owns  19 
percent  of  Koito's  shares— and  at  the  same 
time  is  Koito's  largest  customer,  buying 
almost  half  of  its  products.  Another  40  per- 
cent is  held  by  Koito's  other  customers. 
t>anks.  insurance  companies  and  suppliers. 
These  stockholders  do  not  expect  to  make 
money  through  the  stock,  but  through  the 
business  relationships  that  come  with  being 
a  member  of  the  club. 

The  opportunity  to  purchase  a  20  percent 
Interest  in  Koito  was  unique:  It  was  the  first 
time  in  history  that  a  major  block  of  shares 
in  a  Japanese  company  had  become  avail- 
able to  an  outsider  without  the  approval  of 
the  kieretsu.  We  purchased  the  stock  from  a 
Japanese  investor  who  had  accumulated  it 
from  various  sources,  including  disgruntled 
members  of  Koito's  founding  family. 

The  press  reports  that  the  Japanese  mar- 
kets were  "stunned"  by  our  investment 
caught  me  by  surprise.  I  saw  it  as  an  unusu- 
al, but  fairly  straightforward,  transaction 
posing  no  threat  to  Koito  management.  Our 
intention  was  to  obtain  representation  on 
the  company's  board  and  to  play  a  construc- 
tive role  in  planning  Koito's  future,  espe- 
cially in  expanding  its  customer  and  operat- 
ing base  in  America  and  Europe.  We  had  no 
thoughts  of  taking  over  the  company— that 
would  be  Impossible  given  the  structure  of 
Koito's  ownership.  Nor  did  we  have  any 
plans  for  accepting  greenmail.  despite 
rumors  to  the  contrary.  In  an  April  19 
letter,  we  expressed  all  these  assurances, 
and  requested  a  meeting  with  Koito's  man- 
agement. 

The  first  roadblock  we  came  to  was 
Koito's  concern  about  the  completeness  of 
our  filings.  We  had  consulted  the  Japanese 
Ministry  of  Finance  and  Ministry  of  Inter- 
national Trade  and  Industry  on  our  transac- 
tion and  had  been  assured  that  our  filings 
were  complete.  Still,  by  March  31.  the  last 
day  on  which  ownership  entitled  us  to  vote 
at  the  June  stockholders  meeting.  Koito 
had  not  registered  our  stock.  When  we  got 
to  the  bottom  of  the  matter,  it  rested  on 
Koito's  complaint  that  we  had  failed  to  note 
that  Koito  did  business  with  a  "sensitive" 
national  security-related  industry  because  it 
produced  interior  lighting  for  aircraft.  Sen- 
sitive? Maybe  they  don't  realize  that  Ameri- 
can planes  have  interior  lights  too. 

By  the  time  we  left  for  Japan  on  April  15 
for  my  speech  to  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. Koito  had  still  not  registered  our 
stock  or  agreed  to  a  meeting.  Finally,  on  the 
day  of  the  speech.  Koito— having  failed  to 
convince  the  Japanese  government  that  our 
filings  were  incomplete  or  inaccurate- 
agreed  to  register  the  stock  in  the  name  of 
Boone  Co..  a  private  company  through 
which  the  investment  was  made.  After  the 
press  conference,  our  Japanese  lawyer  re- 
ceived word  that  Koito  would  meet  with  us. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  next  morning  we  met  with  Takao 
Matsuura.  Koito's  president,  and  other 
Koito  representatives.  After  exchanging 
pleasantries,  and  briefly  discussing  Koito's 
U.S.  operations.  Matsuura  stated  that  he 
was  glad  to  have  this  first  meeting  but  he 
did  not  want  to  address  any  "difficult "  ques- 
tions. He  explained  that  in  Japan,  a  first 
meeting  was  often  just  an  exchange  of  busi- 
ness cards.  But,  objected  my  partner,  Sidney 
Tassin,  we  had  come  a  long  way,  and  none 
of  our  few  questions  seemed  to  us  particu- 
larly difficult. 

We  asked  for  the  date  and  time  of  Koitos 
annual  shareholders  meeting,  and  we  asked 
to  be  allowed  to  send  observers  to  their  next 
board  of  directors  meeting.  Finally,  we 
asked  for  representation  on  Koito's  board  of 
directors  equal  to  that  of  their  other  large 
shareholder.  Toyota,  which  has  three  repre- 
sentatives. 

With  this  last  question  Matsuura  stiff- 
ened. The  Koito  managers  did  a  lot  of  talk- 
ing and  exchanged  disdainful  looks.  In  the 
end.  all  we  got  was  the  date  and  time  of  the 
shareholders  meeting— 10  a.m.  on  June  29. 

As  to  the  other  questions,  we  were  told 
that  we  didn't  understand  Japan's  prevail- 
ing custom  and  practice.  "In  the  future. " 
said  Matsuura,  "we  (Koitol  would  consider 
thinking  about  whether  you  [Boone  Co.  rep- 
resentatives] could  be  on  the  board.  But  we 
are  not  saying  you  could  be." 

To  this  I  responded.  "I  am  hearing  that 
you  do  not  consider  us  owners.  That  we 
have  to  work  our  way  in.  I  understand  your 
custom  but  not  the  logic." 

Matsuura  replied.  "We  have  a  different 
system.  This  will  take  time,  trust  must  be 
built,  logic  is  hard  to  explain  .  . 

They  asked  that  we  send  a  formal  letter 
requesting  representation  on  the  board  for 
"full  consideration."  I  was  about  to  learn 
that  the  Japanese  notion  of  trust  isn't  much 
like  the  one  we  know  in  Texas.118 

Finally.  Matsuura  asked  that  we  not  dis- 
cuss with  the  press  what  went  on  in  the 
meeting— that  we  honor  the  Japanese 
custom  of  portraying  the  first  meeting  as 
cordial  and  introductory.  We  were  not 
trying  to  put  Koito's  management  in  an  un- 
comfortable position,  so  we  agreed;  and 
when  I  was  later  met  by  the  press.  I  hon- 
ored Matsuura's  request. 

We  went  directly  from  the  meeting  to 
Tokyo's  Narita  airport  for  the  10-hour 
flight  back  home.  Upon  arriving  in  Texas, 
we  learned  that  Koito  had  held  a  press  con- 
ference shortly  after  our  meeting  to  an- 
nounce that  we  had  requested  board  repre- 
sentation and  that  our  request  had  been 
turned  down.  So  much  for  the  required  por- 
trayal of  first  meetings— or  for  giving  our 
request  "full  consideration." 

Nevertheless,  we  went  ahead  and  sent  a 
formal  request  on  April  21.  We  also  asked 
that  four  representatives  of  Boone  Co..  in- 
cluding an  interpreter,  be  allowed  to  attend 
the  June  29  shareholders  meeting.  The  first 
response  we  received  was  that  Koito  man- 
agement was  using  its  "best  efforts"  to  ac- 
commodate the  request— at  the  same  time 
that  Tokyo's  financial  press  was  reporting 
that  our  requests  have  been  rejected.  Then 
on  May  23.  we  got  a  letter  saying  that  it 
would  be  all  right  if  I  came  to  the  stock- 
holders meeting  with  an  interpreter— but  no 
one  else! 
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I  wonder  what  Matsurra  meant  by  "build- 
ing trust?" 

At  the  same  time.  Koito  denied  our  re- 
quest for  representation  on  their  board.  Yet 
at  the  very  same  meeting  where  that  deci- 
sions was  made.  Koito  directors  voted  to  add 
a  new  director  to  represent  Matsushita 
Corp..  a  Japanese  company  with  only  a  5 
percent  holding  in  Koito  stock,  compared 
with  Boone's  Co.'s  20.2  percent  holding. 

It's  becoming  very  -clear  that  Koito's  man- 
agement does  not  want  me  or  any  Boone  Co. 
representatives  on  the  inside.  But  why?  We 
are  requesting  three  seats.  With  Koito's  20- 
member  board,  we  couldn't  be  a  threat. 
What  could  we  do  to  disrupt  the  company, 
and  why  would  we  want  to?  With  a  20  per- 
cent investment,  our  interests  are  the  same 
as  all  the  shareholders  and  Koito's  manag- 
ers—to maximize  Kopito's  potential. 

Admittedly.  I'm  a  four-day  wonder  on  the 
subject  of  Japan  (though  negotiation  of  the 
purchase  agreement  did  involve  10  lengthy 
meetings  over  four  months),  but  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  investment  be- 
tween our  two  countries  is  not  a  two-way 
street.  Every  day  we  read  about  a  Japanese 
company  or  investor  making  a  major  invest- 
ment in  American  real  estate  or  taking  over 
an  American  corporation.  I  see  that  as 
healthy— but  only  if  Americans  have  the 
same  opportunities  to  invest  with  full  rights 
in  Japan.  What  makes  this  problem  so 
tough  to  deal  with  is  that  the  most  powerful 
impediments  are  not  legal  restrictions  but 
silent  barriers  produced  by  nationalistic 
custom  and  practice. 

As  the  world's  second  largest  economy. 
Japan  wants  to  live  by  a  double  standard.  It 
wants  open  markets  in  which  to  sell  and 
invest,  but  it  doesn't  want  to  provide  the 
openness  at  home  on  which  stable  global 
trading  relationships  must  depend  in  the 
long  run.  In  fact,  after  getting  a  glimpse  of 
their  financial  structure.  I  don't  buy  all  the 
rhetoric  about  how  the  Japanese  are  long- 
term  thinkers.  Their  policy  of  exclusion  is 
the  shortest  of  short-term  strategies.  If 
Japan  expect  to  go  into  the  next  century 
with  a  closed  system,  it's  not  going  to 
work— especially  when  the  rest  of  the  world 
is  heading  in  another  direction. 

I  am  convinced  that  Japan  will  never  be  a 
meaningful  market  for  our  products,  and 
our  $55  billion  trade  imbalance  will  not  be 
reduced,  until  its  financial  markets— along 
with  its  whole  approach  to  trade— are  re- 
structured. That's  why  I  was  delighted  to 
read  the  week  before  last  that,  in  deciding 
to  list  Japan  as  an  "unfair  trader"  under 
Sec.  301  of  the  Trade  Act,  President  Bush 
has  also  proposed  undertaking  wide-ranging 
talks  with  Japan  aimed  at  altering  "struc- 
trual  impediments  to  trade."  This  means 
truly  free  markets  where  shares  are  not 
locked  up  to  facilitate  clubby  economic  rela- 
tionships but  are  bought  and  sold  freely 
based  on  an  underlying  system  of  risks  and 
rewards. 

We  plan  to  do  our  part  by  pressing  on 
until  we  receive  full  and  equal  treatment 
commensurate  with  Koito's  Japanese  share- 
holders. I  am  looking  forward  to  attending 
Koito's  annual  shareholders  meeting  on 
June  29  and  my  interpreter  to  let  me  know 
what's  going  on.  And.  I  expect  that  Bea  will 
join  me. 
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SUPPORTING  SECRETARY  DER- 
WINSKI'S  ACTION  TO  EASE 
MEDICAL  COMPENSATION  FOR 
AGENT  ORANGE  VICTIMS 

HON.  CONSTANCE  A.  MOREllA 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  6,  1989 
Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
commend  Secretary  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
Edward  J.  Derwinski's  decision  to  not  appeal 
a  recent  United  States  District  Court's  verdict 
affecting  agent  orange  claims  by  Vietnam  vet- 
erans. Secretary  Denwinskl's  decision  is  a 
positive  first  step  in  the  process  of  treating  the 
health  problems  of  the  thousands  of  veterans 
who  were  exposed  to  the  defoliant  agent 
orange  during  their  tours  of  duty  in  Vietnam. 

The  Secretary's  decision  means  that  in- 
stead of  a  lengthy  legal  appeals  process,  the 
Veterans'  Administration  will  develop  regula- 
tions by  October  under  which  Vietnam  veter- 
ans can  obtain  medical  benefits  for  their  expo- 
sure to  the  carcinogen  dioxin  in  agent  orange. 
The  decision  ends  12  years  of  protracted  liti- 
gation over  the  effects  of  agent  orange  and 
has  put  a  halt  to  this  injustice. 

Vietnam  veterans  have  been  waging  an 
uphill  battle  for  their  just  medical  compensa- 
tion. It  is  only  fitting  that  these  veterans  were 
able  to  observe  this  past  Memorial  Day  with 
the  confidence  that  soon  action  will  be  taken 
for  the  men  and  women  who  bravely  fought 
for  our  country  in  Vietnam  to  receive  the  com- 
pensation they  have  sought  and  deserve. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

workers  be  denied?  Obviously,  they  should 
not.  Raising  the  minimum  wage  has  not  and 
will  not  fuel  inflation,  will  not  cause  wide- 
spread job  losses,  and  will  not  ruin  business- 
es. 

A  minimum  wage  increase  will  put  a  few 
extra  dollars  in  the  hands  of  low  income  work- 
ers who,  despite  jobs,  live  in  poverty.  It  will 
also  benefit  the  more  than  one-quarter  of  full- 
time  college  students  who  receive  no  financial 
help  from  their  parents  and  are  left  to  pay 
their  own  way. 

Increasing  the  minimum  wage  will  also 
reduce  Government  expenditures  for  public 
assistance,  restore  a  measure  of  dignity  to 
low-wage  work,  begin  to  approach  a  wage 
level  that  represents  a  fair  day's  pay  for  a  fair 
day's  work,  and  generate  more  business  be- 
cause low-wage  workers  must  spend  virtually 
all  of  their  income  on  basic  necessities. 

In  the  1960's  and  1970's,  the  minimum 
wage  provided  a  wage  floor  that  kept  most 
American  workers  out  of  poverty.  Today,  the 
minimum  wage  is  too  low  to  support  even  one 
person  above  the  poverty  line.  Inflation  has 
eaten  up  over  one-quarter  of  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  minimum  wage  during  the  past 
decade.  It  would  be  a  shame  if  the  minimum 
wage  increase  was  killed  this  year  because 
Congress  and  the  President  were  arguing  over 
30  cents.  On  behalf  of  our  Nation's  minimum 
wage  workers,  I  urge  the  President  to  support 
this  measure. 


MINIMUM  WAGE 


THE  MAX  ZIMMER  SCHOLAR- 
SHIP FUND  IS  ESTABLISHED 
BY  THE  AMERICA-ISRAEL  CUL- 
TURAL FOUNDATION 


HON.  JOHN  G.  ROWLAND 

OF  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  6,  1989 

Mr.  ROWLAND  Of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  rise  today  to  express  my  support  for  the 
House  and  Senate  passed  legislation  to  raise 
the  present  minimum  wage  and  urge  Presi- 
dent Bush  to  sign  this  measure  into  law. 

Within  a  3-week  period  in  March  and  April, 
both  the  House  and  Senate  voted  in  favor  of 
H.R.  2,  a  bill  to  raise  the  minimum  wage  from 
its  present  level  of  $3.35  an  hour  to  $4.55  an 
hour  over  3  years.  President  Bush  has  vowed 
to  veto  an  increase  in  the  minimum  wage  of 
more  than  $4.25  an  hour. 

The  Federal  minimum  wage  in  this  country 
has  been  stuck  at  $3.35  an  hour  since  it  was 
last  increased  in  1981.  By  anyone's  stand- 
ards, this  is  not  a  living  wage  for  any  person. 
Because  of  inflation,  the  current  minimum 
wage  of  $335  only  buys  $2.50  worth  of  goods 
and  services.  If  the  minimum  wage  had  been 
adjusted  to  keep  pace  with  inflation,  it  would 
now  stand  at  $4.57  an  hour. 

Opponents  of  H.R.  2  say  that  raising  the 
minimum  wage  will  result  in  job  losses,  higher 
inflation,  and  drive  companies  out  of  business. 
If  those  allegations  were  well-founded,  why 
haven't  wage  and  salary  increases  of  other 
workers  brought  about  such  results?  If  cost-of- 
living  increases  are  deemed  necessary  for 
other  workers,   why   should   minimum   wage 


HON.  MEL  LEVINE 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  6,  1989 
Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  salute  a  dear  family  friend  and  well 
known  civic  and  Jewish  community  leader 
who  has  expressed  his  enthusiasm  for  youth, 
Israel,  and  the  arts  by  his  involvement  and 
generosity,  as  he  is  honored  by  the  America- 
Israel  Cultural  Foundation  during  an  evening 
of  dinner  and  entertainment  to  establish  a 
scholarship  in  the  name  of  Max  Zimmer,  a  fine 
American. 

The  America-Israel  Cultural  Foundation  is 
dedicated  to  the  support  of  the  cultural  institu- 
tions and  esthetic  life  of  the  people  of  Israel. 
Noteworthy  is  their  scholarship  program  which 
has  helped  many  talented  young  Israelis  de- 
velop into  artists  of  international  acclaim  and 
who  become  ambassadors  of  goodwill. 

During  the  many  years  Max  Zimmer  has 
been  in  Los  Angeles,  he  has  contributed  time, 
effort,  thought,  finances,  and  care  to  innumer- 
able worthy  endeavors.  From  the  t)eginning, 
education  and  the  training  of  the  young  has 
been  at  the  forefront  of  concern  to  Max  and 
his  family. 

Max  Zimmer  was  born  in  Austria,  and  emi- 
grated to  the  United  States  at  19  years  old. 
After  a  brief  time  in  New  York,  he  went  to 
Warren,  OH,  and  started  in  the  contracting 
business.  Putting  up  new  fixtures  and  attrac- 
tive storefronts.  Max  became  known  as  the 
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man  who  beautified  Wan-en.  He  came  to  Los 
Angeles  in  1 923  and  has  been  in  the  contract- 
ing business  since. 

Max  has  served  as  past  president,  western 
States  region  ZOA  as  well  as  national  vice 
president  of  ZOA  where  he  chaired  the  youth 
commission.  He  was  a  founder  of  Technion  in 
Israel  and  has  been  cochair  of  the  Jewish  Na- 
tional Fund.  Max  served  on  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  American  Friends  of  Hebrew  Universi- 
ty, the  Bureau  of  Jewish  Education,  and  the 
America-Israel  Cultural  Foundation.  He  helped 
establish  the  Jewish  Centers  Association, 
Brandeis  Camp,  Camp  Ramah  "Max  and  Pau- 
line Zimmer  University  Conference  Grounds," 
University  of  Judaism,  and  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital. 
Max  Zimmer  was  a  founding  member  of  the 
Center  for  the  Study  of  Democratic  Institutions 
in  Santa  Barbara,  the  Los  Angeles  County 
Music  Center,  and  the  Young  Musicians  Foun- 
dation. 

In  1965,  Max  Zimmer  was  the  proud  recipi- 
ent of  Israel's  coveted  Medallion  of  Honor— 
"Israel  Freedom  Medal,"  never  before  be- 
stowed upon  a  leader  of  the  Jewish  communi- 
ty in  western  America.  This  award  commemo- 
rates the  heroic  defense  of  the  ancient  for- 
tress of  Masada  1 900  years  ago  and  was  con- 
ferred upon  Max,  in  recognition  of  distin- 
guished service  to  the  Jewish  people  In  Israel 
and  throughout  the  Diaspora." 

The  Patrons  Society  of  the  University  of  Ju- 
daism presented  Max  Zimmer  with  its  prestigi- 
ous Eternal  Light  Award  in  recognition  of  his 
"notable  humanitarian  efforts."  In  1972,  Max 
was  named  an  honorary  fellow  of  the  Jewish 
Theological  Seminary  of  America. 

In  honor  of  their  golden  wedding  anniversa- 
ry. Max  and  Pauline  Zimmer  made  a  gift  to  the 
Hadassah-Hebrew  University  Medical  linking 
their  names  to  a  two-bed  patient  room. 

On  a  personal  note.  Max  has  been  a  spe- 
cial friend  of  my  family  for  three  generations.  I 
ask  that  my  colleagues  in  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  join  me  in  commending  Max 
Zimmer  for  his  many  works  of  kindness  and 
thoughtfulness. 


MARTYRS  OF  TIANANMEN 
SQUARE 

HON.  BILL  GREEN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  6,  1989 
Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Americans 
watched  with  admiration  and  Chinese-Ameri- 
cans with  pride  the  past  few  weeks  as  the  stu- 
dents and  workers  in  Tiananmen  Square  dem- 
onstrated peacefully  for  freedoms.  The  hours 
of  television,  the  many  interviews,  the  reports 
in  newspapers  made  Americans  identify  with 
the  people  in  Beijing  and  elsewhere  in  China. 
We  held  our  collective  breaths  eariier  on 
when  military  units  were  sent  in.  We  smiled 
with  relief  when  the  troops  and  their  officers 
allowed  themselves  to  be  pacified  by  the 
demonstrators. 

But  Prime  Minister  Li  Peng  and  his  backers 
refused  to  accept  the  will  of  the  people  and 
eventually  found  forces  to  attack  the  peaceful 
crowds.  We  have  watched  with  horror  the 
bnjtal  attack  against  those  people.  We  have 
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seen  the  blood  and  the  caished  bodies.  So  fa- 
miliar had  we  become  with  the  students,  so 
identified  with  their  goals,  that  it  was  as  if 
those  lying  bleeding  and  dead  in  Tiananmen 
Square  were  family  members. 

Our  deepest  sympathy  goes  out  to  the  fami- 
lies of  those  killed  and  injured.  We  hold  out 
our  hands  to  the  Chinese-American  communi- 
ty. But  we  hold  contempt  for  Li  Peng  and  his 
cohorts. 

Emotionally,  Americans  of  all  nationalities 
want  to  strike  out  hard  to  try  to  punish  the  Li 
Peng  regime.  But  our  Nation  must  act  with 
reason  and  consider  that  actions  taken  can 
affect  all  the  Chinese  people.  Thus  I  applaud 
President  Bush's  reasoned  decisions  to  stop 
all  military  aid  to  and  military  consultations 
with  the  PRC.  His  promise  to  give  special  con- 
sideration to  visa  extensions  of  Chinese  stu- 
dents here  and  to  aid  the  efforts  of  the  Inter- 
national Red  Cross  in  Beijing  are  worthy  hu- 
manitarian acts. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  great  courage  of  the 
Chinese  people  will  be  rewarded.  Let  us  hope 
that  in  the  Beijing  government  the  screams  of 
terrorism  are  quickly  replaced  by  the  voices  of 
nroderatlon.  Whatever  happens  in  coming 
days,  I  believe  that  the  people  of  China  even- 
tually will  be  victorious. 

The  glory  and  the  horror  of  Tiananmen 
Square  martyrdom  will  never  be  forgotten. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

A  BILL  ON  VIETNAM  AND  A 
RESOLUTION  ON  CHINA 
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REGARDING  THE  KENDALL 
SQUARE  PROJECT  REDEVELOP- 
MENT AND  REAL  PROPERTY 
RECONVEYANCE  ACT  OF  1989 


UMI 


HON.  JOSEPH  P.  KENNEDY  II 

OF  MASSACHnSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  6,  1989 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  introduce  the 
following  legislation  to  retain  the  Systems 
Center  [TSC]  in  Kendall  Square,  Cambndge, 
while  providing  for  affordable  housing  as  part 
of  a  mixed  use  development  on  open  land  ad- 
jacent to  the  center  site. 

This  bill  specifically  stipulates  that  the  cur- 
rent TSC  Center  in  Cambridge  remain  at  its 
current  location  and  that  space  should  be  pro- 
vkjed  within  the  Kendall  Square  Urban  Re- 
newal District  for  any  future  expansion  of  the 
TSC  facilities  and  functions.  In  addition,  sec- 
tions are  contained  in  the  bill  that  provide  for 
new  shipping  and  receiving  facilities  for  the 
center  arid  for  the  free  and  exclusive  use  of 
750  parking  spaces  in  the  development  area. 

The  t)ill  allows  for  commercial,  residential  or 
accessory  uses  in  part  of  the  development 
area.  However,  the  mixed-use  development  of 
the  land  is  contingent  upon  the  development 
for  the  purpose  of  housing  or  accessory  uses 
on  another  part  of  the  property.  Not  less  than 
30  percent  of  the  housing  units  built  as  part  of 
this  development  shall  not  be  required  to  pay 
rtKxe  than  25  p)ercent  of  their  income  for  the 
annual  rental  of  the  affordable  units. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  enables  a  large  parcel 
of  land  in  my  district  to  be  used  far  more  effi- 
ciently. The  property  will  be  developed  com- 
mercially and  will  provide  much  needed  af- 
fordabte  housing  In  an  urban  neighborhood 
that  has  little  available  land  for  development. 


HON.  ROBERT  K.  DORNAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  6,  1989 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  to  submit  to  the  Congressional 
Record  the  full  text  of  a  bill  and  a  resolution 
which  I  am  introducing  today.  I  submit  them 
for  the  review  of  my  colleagues  and  encour- 
age their  support. 

The  bill  addresses  specifically  the  need  to 
establish  a  special  category  within  the  so- 
called  Orderly  Departure  Program  from  Viet- 
nam for  former  "reeducation  camp"  prisoners. 
The  Department  of  State  recently  wrote  to  me 
saying: 

Recent  progress  in  the  Orderly  Departure 
and  Ameraslan  Programs  holds  out  hope  for 
future  resolution  of  other  humanitarian 
issues,  including  establishment  of  a  specific 
program  for  the  resettlement  in  the  U.S.  of 
former  reeducation  center  detainees  and 
their  immediate  family  members  who  wish 
to  come  here. 

I  trust  that  the  Department  of  State  will  take 
this  proposal  to  the  Geneva  Conference  on 
Indochinese  Refugees  on  the  13th  and  14th 
of  this  month. 

The  House  concurrent  resolution  expresses 
the  sense  of  Congress  that  there  should  be  a 
linkage  between  Chinese  military  support  for 
the  Khmer  Rouge  in  Cambodia  and  United 
States  technology  transfer  to  China.  The  reso- 
lution expresses  a  condemnation  of  continued 
military  aid  from  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  to  the  direct  followers  of  the  infamous 
Pol  Pot— the  man  who  oversaw  the  killing  of 
at  least  2.5  million  Cambodians  from  1975  to 
1978.  The  resolution  states  that: 

The  United  States  should  take  into  ac- 
count the  degree  to  which  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  has  reduced  its  assistance  to 
the  Khmer  Rouge  when  considering  re- 
quests for  transfers  of  high  technolo- 
gy. *  •  * 

Mr.  Speaker,  Indochina  and  the  PRC  are  in 
a  period  of  transition.  It's  time  to  reassess  our 
priorities  on  both  these  important  issues. 
H.R.  - 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  he  cited  as  the  "Vietnamese 
Reeducation  Prisoner  Resettlement  Act  of 
1989". 

SEC.    2.    IMMIGRATION    OF    REEDUCATION    CAMP 
PRISONERS. 

(a)  In  General.— (1)  Notwithstanding  any 
numerical  limitations  specified  in  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act.  the  Attorney 
General  may  admit  aliens  described  in  sub- 
section (b)  to  the  United  States  as  immi- 
grants if — 

(A)  they  are  admissible  (except  as  other- 
wise provided  in  paragraph  (2))  as  immi- 
grants, and 

(B)  they  are  issued  an  immigrant  visa  and 
depart  from  Vietnam  during  the  2-year 
period  t>eginning  90  days  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(2)  The  provisions  of  paragraphs  (14). 
(15).  (20).  (21),  (25).  and  (32)  of  section 
212(a)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 


Act  (8  U.S.C.  1182(a))  shall  not  be  applica- 
ble to  any  alien  seeking  admission  to  the 
United  States  under  this  section,  and  the 
Attorney  General,  on  the  recommendation 
of  a  consular  officer,  may  waive  any  other 
provision  of  such  section  (other  than  para- 
graph (27),  (29).  or  (33)  and  other  than  so 
much  of  paragraph  (23)  as  relates  to  traf- 
ficking in  narcotics)  with  respect  to  such  an 
alien  for  humanitarian  purposes,  to  assure 
family  unity,  or  when  it  is  otherwise  in  the 
public  interest.  Any  such  waiver  by  the  At- 
torney General  shall  be  in  writing  and  shall 
be  granted  only  on  an  individual  basis  fol- 
lowing an  investigation  by  a  consular  offi- 
cer. 

(3)  Notwithstanding  section  221(c)  of  the 
Act  (8  U.S.C.  1201(c))  immigrant  visas  issued 
to  aliens  under  this  section  shall  be  valid  for 
a  period  of  8  months. 

(b)  Description  of  Eligible  Alien.— (1) 
An  alien  described  in  this  section  is  an  alien 
who.  as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.  is  residing  in  Vietnam  and  who  estab- 
lishes to  the  satisfaction  of  a  consular  offi- 
cer or  an  officer  of  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  after  a  face-to-face 
interview,  that  the  alien— 

(A)  was  held  as  a  political  prisoner  in  a 
"reeducation  camp"  in  the  Socialist  Repub- 
lic of  Vietnam  (hereinafter  in  this  section 
referred  to  as  the  "principal  alien"): 

(B)  is  the  spouse  or  child  of  the  principal 
alien  and  is  accompanying  or  following  to 
join  the  principal  alien;  or 

(C)  subject  to  paragraph  (2).  either  (i)  is 
the  principal  alien's  natural  mother  (or  is 
the  spouse  or  child  of  such  mother),  or  (ii) 
has  acted  in  effect  as  the  principal  alien's 
mother,  father,  or  next-of-kin  (or  is  the 
spouse  or  child  of  such  an  alien),  and  is  ac- 
companying, or  following  to  join,  the  princi- 
pal alien. 

(2)  An  immigrant  visa  may  not  be  issued 
to  an  alien  under  paragraph  (1)(C)  unless 
the  principal  alien  involved  is  unmarried 
and  the  officer  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1) 
has  determined,  in  the  officer's  discretion, 
that  (A)  such  an  alien  has  a  bona  fide  rela- 
tionship with  the  principal  alien  similar  to 
that  which  exists  between  close  family 
members  and  (B)  the  admission  of  such  an 
alien  is  necessary  for  humanitarian  pur- 
poses or  to  assure  family  unity.  If  an  alien 
described  in  paragraph  (l)(C)(ii)  is  admitted 
to  the  United  States,  the  natural  mother  of 
the  principal  alien  involved  shall  not.  there- 
after, be  accorded  any  right,  privilege,  or 
status  under  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act  by  virtue  of  such  parentage. 

(3)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"child"  has  the  meaning  given  such  term  in 
section  101(b)(1)  (A),  (B),  (C),  (D),  and  (E) 
of  such  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1101(b)(1)  (A),  (B).  (C). 
(D),  and  (E)). 

(c)  Eligibility  for  Benefits.— Any  alien 
admitted  (or  awaiting  admission)  to  the 
United  States  under  this  section  shall  be  eli- 
gible for  benefits  under  chapter  2  of  title  IV 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  to 
the  same  extent  as  individuals  admitted  (or 
awaiting  admission)  to  the  United  States 
under  section  207  of  such  Act  (8  U.S.C. 
1157)  are  eligible  for  benefits  under  such 
chapter. 

(d)  Annual  Reports.— The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral in  cooperation  with  the  Secretary  of 
State,  shall  report  to  Congress  1  year,  2 
years,  and  3  years,  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act  on  the  implementation 
of  this  section.  Each  such  report  shall  in- 
clude the  number  of  aliens  who  are  issued 
immigrant  visas  and  who  are  admitted  to 
the  United  States  under  this  section  and 
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number  of  waivers  granted  under  subsection 
(a)(2)  and  the  reasons  for  granting  such 
waivers. 

(e)  Applicability  of  the  INA.— Except  as 
otherwise  specifically  provided  in  this  sec- 
tion, the  definitions  contained  in  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act  shall  apply  in 
the  administration  of  this  section  and  noth- 
ing contained  in  this  section  shall  be  held  to 
repeal,  amend,  alter,  modify,  effect,  or  re- 
strict the  powers,  duties,  functions,  or  au- 
thority of  the  Attorney  General  in  the  ad- 
ministration and  enforcement  of  such  Act 
or  any  other  law  relating  to  immigration, 
nationality,  or  naturalization.  The  fact  that 
an  alien  may  be  eligible  to  be  granted  the 
status  of  having  been  lawfully  admitted  for 
permanent  residence  under  this  section 
shall  not  preclude  the  alien  from  seeking 
such  status  under  any  other  provision  of  law 
for  which  the  alien  may  be  eligible. 

H.  Con.  Res.  — 

Whereas  between  1975  and  1978,  approxi- 
mately, 2,500,000  Cambodians  died  at  the 
hands  of  the  Khmer  Rouge,  ruling  under 
the  name  of  Democratic  Kampuchea,  which 
was  led  by  Pol  Pot; 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Whereas  the  Khmer  Rouge  continues  to 
be  led  by  Pol  Pot,  known  as  "Brother 
Number  One"  by  his  followers  in  the  field; 

Whereas  despite  reports  of  Pol  Pot  being 
in  ill  health  as  far  back  as  1981,  he  contin- 
ues to  be  the  leader  and  spiritual  guide  of 
the  Khmer  Rouge; 

Whereas  the  Khmer  Rouge  has  35,000 
well-armed  and  well-trained  soldiers  in  the 
National  Army  of  Democratic  Kampuchea; 

Whereas  under  Khmer  Rouge  rule,  the 
practice  of  religion  and  premarital  sex  was 
punishable  by  death  and  private  commerce 
was  completely  abolished; 

Whereas  there  are  currently  over  59,000 
Cambodian  refugees  living  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Khmer  Rouge  in  the  border 
areas  near  Thailand; 

Whereas  the  Khmer  Rouge  operate  five 
refugee  camps  which  are  not  open  to  inspec- 
tion or  allowed  to  receive  assistance  from 
Western  relief  agencies; 

Whereas  the  Khmer  Rouge  continues  to 
operate  a  camp  at  Phnom  Dey  along  the 
Thai-Cambodian  border  for  the  purpose  of 

■reeducation"  of  civilians  and  others  who 
break  with  the  Khmer  Rouge;  and 

Whereas  many  of  the  individuals  serving 
in  the  command  of  the  Khmer  Rouge  were 
high  ranking  officials  of  the  Government  of 
Democratic  Kamphuea  and  were  responsi- 
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ble  for  the  atrocities  perpetrated  on  the 
people  of  Cambodia  during  the  rule  of  Cam- 
bodia by  the  Khmer  Rouge, 

Whereas  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
has  been  the  world's  major  supplier  of 
lethal  assistance  to  the  Khmer  Rouge  for 
over  a  decade:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that— 

(1)  the  United  States  should  condemn  as- 
sistance provided  by  the  People's  Republic 
of  China  to  the  National  Army  of  Demo- 
cratic Kampuchea; 

(2)  the  United  States  should  take  into  ac- 
count the  degree  to  which  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  has  reduced  its  assistance  to 
the  Khmer  Rouge  when  considering  re- 
quests for  transfers  of  high  technology  to 
the  People's  Republic  of  China; 

(3)  the  President  should  reiterate  his  sup- 
port for  Public  Law  100-502.  which  calls  for 
blocking  the  return  to  power  of  the  Khmer 
Rouge;  and 

(4)  the  President  should  report  to  the 
Congress  within  90  days  after  the  date  of 
adoption  of  this  resolution  regarding  the 
degree  to  which  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  is  decreasing  its  assistance  to  the 
Khmer  Rouge. 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— SENATE 

SENATE— Wednesday,  June  7,  1989 


June  7,  1989 


{Legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  January  3,  1989) 


The  Senate  met  at  9:30  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Honorable 
Harjiy  Reid,  a  Senator  from  the  State 
of  Nevada. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson,  D.D.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let  us  pray: 

"Faith  of  our  fathers,  living  faith, 
we  will  be  true  to  Thee  til  death." 

Mighty  God,  sovereign  Lord  of  histo- 
ry. Supreme  Ruler  of  the  nations,  help 
us  to  comprehend  the  profound  sig- 
nificance of  present  events.  Yesterday. 
our  leadership  officially  opened  dis- 
plays celebrating  two  centuries  of  our 
unprecedented  political  system.  Simul- 
taneously, we  see  the  bankruptcy  of  a 
political  system  barely  four  decades 
old.  E>emocracy  flourishes,  commu- 
nism fails.  Two  systems,  one  based  on 
the  belief  that  "all  men  are  created 
equal  and  are  endowed  by  their  Cre- 
ator with  certain  unalienable  rights. 
To  secure  these  rights  governments 
are  instituted  among  men,  deriving 
their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of 
the  governed."  The  other  system 
based  upon  the  belief  that  religion  is 
the  opiate  of  the  people  and  atheism, 
which  forbids  faith  and  punishes. 

Grant  to  us,  gracious  God,  the 
wisdom  to  see  the  fundamental  differ- 
ence between  these  two  systems— and 
help  us  not  to  allow  our  freedom  of  re- 
ligion to  become  antireligion.  Help  us 
to  hear  the  penetrating  question  of 
Thomas  Jefferson  engraved  on  the 
wall  of  his  memorial:  "Can  the  liber- 
ties of  a  nation  be  secure  when  we 
have  removed  the  conviction  that 
those  liberties  are  the  gift  of  God?" 
Forbid  it.  Lord,  that  we  who  enjoy  this 
treasured  political  legacy  should  sacri- 
fice it  by  indifference  to  a  just  God, 
faith  in  whom  generated  that  priceless 
legacy.  Renew  in  us  our  commitment 
to  the  faith  of  our  fathers. 

In  His  name  who  is  truth  and  jus- 
tice. Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  ByrdI. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 


U.S.  Senate. 
President  pro  tempore. 
Washington,  DC.  June  7.  1989. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I.  section  3. 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.  I 
hereby  appoint  the  Honorable  Harry  Reid. 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Nevada,  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  Chair. 

Robert  C.  Byrd. 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  REID  thereupon  assumed  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


RECOGNITION  OP  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  standing  order,  the 
majority  leader  is  now  recognized. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  proceedings  be  approved  to 
date. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


SCHEDULE 


Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  following  the  time  for  the 
two  leaders,  there  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness, not  to  extend  beyond  10:45  a.m., 
with  Senators  permitted  to  speak 
therein  for  up  to  5  minutes  each. 

At  10:45  a.m.,  the  Senate  will  recess 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair.  The 
purpose  of  the  recess  is  so  that  Sena- 
tors may  join  House  Members  to  hear 
an  address  by  Prime  Minister  Bhutto 
of  Pakistan  in  the  House  Chamber  at 
11  o'clock  this  morning. 

Once  that  joint  meeting  has  con- 
cluded and  the  Senate  reconvenes,  the 
Senate  will  resume  consideration  of 
the  supplemental  appropriations  bill, 
H.R. 2072. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  intention  to  complete  action  on 
H.R.  2072  today.  The  only  amend- 
ments remaining  are  the  Mitchell  per- 
fecting amendment  to  the  underlying 
McCain  amendment  on  the  cata- 
strophic health  issue,  and  the  Helms 
amendment  on  Namibia,  which  has  a 
20-minute  time  limitation. 

Upon  disposition  of  these  remaining 
amendments,  the  Senate  will  proceed 
to  final  action  on  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriations bill.  Therefore,  Senators 


should  be  on  notice  that  there  will  be 
roUcall  votes  this  afternoon. 


RESERVATION  OF  LEADERSHIP 
TIME 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  leader  time. 
I  also  reserve  the  leader  time  for  the 
distinguished  Republican  leader. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  is  reserved. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  morning  business,  not  to 
extend  beyond  the  hour  of  10:45  a.m., 
with  Senators  permitted  to  speak 
therein  for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  15  minutes  under  morning  business 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  eulogy  to 
Senator  Warren  G.  Magnuson. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  Senator 
from  Washington  is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 


TRIBUTE  TO  WARREN  GRANT 
MAGNUSON 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
this  morning  in  tribute  to  Warren 
Grant  Magnuson,  who  represented  the 
State  of  Washington  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  from  January  2,  1945,  until 
January  2,  1981. 

Our  beloved  Maggie  died  quietly  and 
peacefully  in  his  home  in  Seattle  on 
Saturday  morning.  May  20,  1989.  He  is 
survived  by  his  wife  Jermaine  Elliott 
Magnuson,  his  daughter  Juanita  Gar- 
rison, and  grandchildren  Leslie  Jer- 
maine Garrison  and  Donald  D.  Garri- 
son, Jr. 

Warren  Magnuson  leaves  us  a  legacy 
of  public  service  and  dedication  to  the 
best  interest  of  our  Nation  that  is  un- 
matched. 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identiPies  statements  or  insenions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
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I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues some  of  the  highlights  of  his 
career.  But  even  more  important  I 
would  like  to  speak  to  the  essence  of 
the  man.  The  comity  that  Warren 
Magnuson  so  well  embodied  is  one  of 
the  great  strengths  of  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  U.S. 
Senate.  And  Warren  Grant  Magnuson 
epitomized  that  as  much  as  any  states- 
man in  our  history. 

Warren  Magnuson  had  been  a  part 
of  the  United  States  tapestry  of  histo- 
ry since  he  was  born  in  Moorhead, 
MN,  in  1905.  He  was  orphaned  as  an 
infant,  and  was  adopted  by  William 
and  Emma  Anderson  Magnuson.  His 
early  years  were  spent  in  Moorhead 
where  he  attended  public  schools,  as 
well  as  in  Fargo.  ND.  After  briefly  at- 
tending North  Dakota  State  College, 
Warren  Magnuson  hopped  a  freight 
train,  went  West  and  arrived  in  Seat- 
tle, WA. 

That  was  an  important  delivery  the 
trains  made  because  he  then  adopted 
the  State  of  Washington  as  his  new 
home  and  for  more  than  50  years 
served  it  in  a  variety  of  public  posi- 
tions. He  changed  the  face  of  our 
State  during  a  long  public  career,  nur- 
tured it  through  critical  phases  of  de- 
velopment and  left  it  a  better  place  for 
his  having  lived  there. 

It  is  fitting  that  this  year,  as  Wash- 
ington State  celebrates  the  centennial 
of  its  statehood,  we  should  also  cele- 
brate the  extraordinary  accomplish- 
ment of  Warren  Magnuson  who  domi- 
nated public  life  for  the  one-half  of 
our  State's  first  100  years. 

Warren  Magnuson  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Washington  in  1926, 
with  a  bachelor  of  arts  degree  and 
later  earned  his  Juris  Doctor  degree 
from  the  law  school  in  1929. 

Many  people  do  not  know  that  he 
left  Seattle,  at  this  point,  and  took  a 
freighter  to  China  where  he  spent  sev- 
eral years.  He  was  there  during  the 
years  of  turmoil  and  this  stayed  with 
him  all  of  his  life.  I  can  remember  in 
1956  when  everyone  hated  Red  China. 
Warren  Magnuson  comforted  me  after 
I  made  a  speech  that  said  we  should 
trade  with  Red  China.  I  appreciated 
his  coming  out  not  only  strongly  for 
trade  with  Red  China,  at  that  time, 
but  for  standing  with  me  in  those  dif- 
ficult days. 

He  was  truly  a  man  of  vision  and,  as 
shown  in  many  historical  clips  now 
being  run  on  our  television  stations,  he 
was  preparing  a  trip  to  China  at  the 
same  time  as  President  Nixon. 

Warren  Magnuson's  early  civic  serv- 
ice included  being  editor  of  the  Seattle 
Municipal  News,  and  subsequently 
Secretary   of   the   Seattle   Municipal 
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He  was  elected  to  the  State  House  of 
Representatives  in  1932.  His  commit- 
tee assignments  included  chairman- 
ship of  the  Committee  on  Unemploy- 
ment Relief,  and  membership  on  the 


Constitutional  Revision,  Judiciary, 
and  the  Revenue  and  Taxation  Com- 
mittees. 

Even  then  Warren  Magnuson  clearly 
provided  evidence  of  his  care  and  con- 
cern for  working  people  that  would 
mark  his  entire  career. 

He  sponsored  legislation  that  led  to 
this  country's  first  workmen's  compen- 
sation system. 

I  can  remember  stories,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, during  the  Boeing  crash  of  1969, 
when  Warren  Magnuson  sought  and 
obtained  in  the  Senate  extended  un- 
employment benefits  for  workers  who 
were  laid  off  at  Christmas.  We  could 
not  pass  it  in  the  House.  But  after  his 
conversation  with  Wilbur  Mills  it 
passed.  There  are  stories  that  he 
greeted  the  chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  by  saying  "Orville, 
how  are  you?" 

And  we  were  horrified  because  we 
thought  "Oh,  my  gosh,  he  has  forgot- 
ten it  is  Wilbur." 

We  later  learned  Warren  Magnuson 
never  forgot  anything.  Wilbur  Mills 
had  always  wanted  to  be  called  Orville. 
But  his  brother  got  the  name,  and 
only  Magnuson  would  know  this  from 
years  and  years  of  experience. 

Magnuson's  help  in  extending  unem- 
ployment benefits  was  essential.  It 
gave  many  people  in  the  State  of 
Washington,  who  were  out  of  work,  an 
opportunity  to  get  another  job. 

I  know  that  I,  for  one,  will  never 
forget  this  small  act  of  kindness  that 
affected  many  people. 

Warren    Magnuson    had    a    broad 
career  and  I  have  enjoyed,  over  the 
years,  talking  with  him.  For  example, 
many  people  do  not  know  that  for  a 
while  he  was  an  assistant  U.S.  attor- 
ney.   He   was   later   elected   as   King 
County  Prosecuting  Attorney  in  1934. 
He    served    in    that    capacity,    trying 
major  felony  cases,  until  his  election 
to  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
in  1936.  He  was  reelected  to  Congress 
from  the  First  District  in  1938,  1940, 
and  1942.  His  committee  assignments 
in  the  House  included  Naval  Affairs, 
1937-44,  the  Select  Committee  to  In- 
vestigate the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,   1943-44,  and  the  Select 
Committee     on     Post-War     Military 
Policy,  1944.  As  a  graduate  of  naval  re- 
serve officer's  training  at  the  Universi- 
ty of  Washington,  Warren  Magnuson 
was  on  active  duty  during  World  War 
II,  serving  in  the  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
erals Corps  with  the  rank  of  lieuten- 
ant commander.  He  was  on  the  staff  of 
Adm.  Chester  Nimitz  in  the  Pacific 
Theater,  and  was  aboard  the  U.S.S. 
Enterprise  during  the  famous  Tokyo 
raid  of  1942. 

In  1944  Warren  Magnuson  was  elect- 
ed to  the  U.S.  Senate,  and  was  reelect- 
ed to  serve  in  this  body  on  five  subse- 
quent occasions.  His  committee  assign- 
ments included  Judiciary,  1945-52, 
Naval  Affairs,  1945-46,  Territories  and 
Insular  Affairs,  1945-46,  Interoceanic 


Canals  1945-46,  Appropriations,  1953- 
81,  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences, 
1959-74,  Budget,  1975-81,  and  Com- 
merce, 1945-81.  At  the  time  of  his  re- 
tirement from  the  Senate,  Warren 
Magnuson  had  served  in  this  Chamber 
for  36  years.  In  the  200-year  history  of 
the  U.S.  Senate,  only  a  handful  of  in- 
dividuals have  served  longer.  His  serv- 
ice as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee  spanned  23  consecu- 
tive years,  a  singular  record  that  he 
alone  holds  that  may  well  stand  for 
decades  to  come.  His  last  legislative 
chairmanship  was  that  of  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee,  and  he 
was  also  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
U.S.  Senate. 

In  addition  to  his  legislative  duties, 
Warren  Magnuson  served  numerous  2- 
year  terms  as  a  member  or  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  U.S. 
Naval  Academy,  Coast  Guard  Acade- 
my, and  Merchant  Marine  Academy. 
He  was  on  the  Advisory  Board  to  the 
National  Fisheries  Center  and  Aquari- 
um, 1963-74,  and  represented  the  U.S. 
Senate  on  the  National  Commission 
on  Fire  Prevention  and  Control,  and 
the  U.S.  Commission  on  Consumer 
Product  Safety. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  years  that 
came  between  his  first  legislative  posi- 
tion at  the  State  level  in  Olympia, 
WA,  and  his  final  duties  here  in  our 
Nation's  Capitol,  Warren  G.  Magnu- 
son left  a  legislative  record  unmatched 
in  history. 

I  remember  when  Mr.  Avery  Brun- 
dage,  who  tended  to  be  a  little  pomp- 
ous, came  before  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee. Mr.  Magnuson  greeted  him  by 
saying  "And  now  I  want  to  introduce 
to  you  Mr.  Average  Bundy."  It  sort  of 
fit.  Everybody  thought  he  had  forgot- 
ten his  name.  I  guess  he  did  after  a 
malapropism.  But  it  certainly  fit  and 
it  reduced  the  size  of  the  witness. 

There  are  hundreds  of  stories  like 
this.  I  wish  I  had  more  time  this  morn- 
ing to  tell  them,  I  have  enjoyed  them. 
They  give  a  richness  and  a  depth  to 
this  Senator  that  we  can  all  appreci- 
ate. 

He  was  a  seatmate  of  Lyndon  John- 
son and  they  were  close  friends. 
Warren  Magnuson  and  Jermaine  were 
married  in  the  White  House  with 
Lyndon  Johnson  as  his  best  man. 

I  state  some  of  these  small  things 
while  describing  his  magnificent  legis- 
lative record  because  too  often,  Mr. 
President,  I  think  we  forget  that  the 
people  here  who  serve  in  Congress  are 
very  human.  They  are  good  people. 
They  live  lives  like  every  other  citizen. 
They  serve  their  country  in  war  and  in 
peace  to  the  best  of  their  abilities. 

Mr.  President,  Warren  Magnuson 
left  a  legislative  history  that  is  un- 
matched in  our  State.  He  was,  of 
course,  mindful  of  the  fact,  as  western 
Senators  have  to  be,  that  a  relatively 
small  State  in  the  far  northwestern 
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comer  of  this  continent  needs  all  the 
friends  it  can  get  in  the  corridors  of 
the  Congress.  He  always  considered 
himself  obligated  to  see  that  his  State 
received  a  "fair  advantage"  from  his 
work. 

With  the  force  of  his  personality— 
which  was  quiet— and  the  warmth  and 
charm  he  distributed  on  a  nonpartisan 
basis.  Warren  Magnuson  made  friends, 
influenced  people,  and  brought  Feder- 
al assistance  to  his  State  for  more 
than  four  decades. 

We  remember  him  as  a  quiet  builder 
of  bridges,  hydroelectric  projects, 
health  centers,  highways,  and  world 
fairs,  which  all  directly  benefited  the 
State  of  Washington. 

President  Kennedy  told  the  famous 
little  story.  "Warren  Magnuson  was  a 
quiet  man.  We  never  were  sure  what 
he  was  doing  on  the  floor.  But  I  re- 
member one  day  he  mumbled  a  little, 
coughed,  and  said  'This  isn't  contro- 
versial and  we  should  pass  it  unani- 
mously,' and  Grand  Coulee  Dam  was 
created." 

I  think  that  story,  whether  it  is 
apocryphal  or  not,  represents  very 
well  how  Warren  Magnuson  was  treat- 
ed, respected,  loved,  and  how  he 
worked  in  this  body. 

Mr.  President,  Warren  Magnuson 
was  also  a  statesman  who  knew  that 
his  duties  in  the  U.S.  Senate  carried 
with  them  an  obligation  to  look  out 
for  the  best  interests  of  all  the  citizens 
of  this  country.  He  took  the  lead,  as  a 
freshman  Congressman,  in  establish- 
ing a  Federal  role  in  the  fight  against 
cancer  culminating  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  National  Cancer  Institute; 
he  called  for  the  diplomatic  recogni- 
tion of  mainland  China  nearly  25 
years  before  that  vital  step  was  taken 
by  our  Government;  he  sponsored 
voting  rights  for  18-year-olds  and 
pushed  the  public  accommodations 
section  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
through  his  committee;  he  wrote  land- 
mark consumer  protection  legislation 
and  laws  affecting  auto  safety  and  en- 
vironmental quality.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  virtually  every  aspect  of  Ameri- 
can life  has  been  positively  impacted 
by  the  legislative  career  of  Warren  G. 
Magnuson. 

Mr.  President.  Warren  Magnuson 
leaves  a  legacy  to  those  of  us  who  now 
serve  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  In  many 
ways,  it  is  a  legacy  that  far  outshines  a 
brilliant  legislative  record.  He  left 
behind  a  legacy  of  kindness  and  com- 
passion and  care  for  his  fellow  man. 
There  was  a  special  quality  about 
Maggie  that  many  of  us  in  this  Cham- 
ber remember.  He  had  the  ability  to 
separate  today's  legislative  effort  from 
yesterday's  battle.  He  never  had  an 
unkind  word  to  say  about  any  Member 
in  this  institution.  He  respected  his 
colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 
valued  their  friendships.  looked  for- 
ward to  the  opportunity  to  be  of  as- 
sistance when  possible. 


There  are  few  Senators  who  loved 
the  rich  history  and  tradition  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  as  much  as  Warren  Mag- 
nuson. 

I  am  deeply  honored  to  have  fol- 
lowed Warren  Magnuson  to  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives,  represent- 
ing the  citizens  of  Seattle  auid  now  to 
serve  in  the  U.S.  Senate  in  the  seat  he 
once  occupied.  Ours  was  a  friendship 
that  endured  over  many  years.  I  con- 
sidered him  to  be  something  of  what 
our  family  calls  a  Norwegian  uncle, 
always  available  with  sage  and  practi- 
cal advice  when  asked,  and  frequently 
there  with  words  of  encouragement 
when  needed. 

Mr.  President,  even  in  the  last  weeks 
of  his  life,  at  84  years  of  age,  Maggie 
remained  passionately  interested  in 
the  issues  affecting  his  State. 

Just  before  passing  he  wrote  to  me 
and  asked  that  I  renew  his  battle  for 
double-bottomed  tankers.  We  had 
fought  this  battle  15  years  ago.  And  I 
submitted  his  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee— just 
before  he  died. 

He  also  reminded  me  that  our  State 
has  three  major  resources  that  make 
it  different  than  any  other  State:  the 
snow-capped  mountains  of  the  Olym- 
pics and  Cascades,  the  Great  Columbia 
River,  and  the  beautiful  and  pristine 
waters  of  Puget  Sound. 

Mr.  President,  our  State  was  fortu- 
nate to  have  a  fourth  resource  and 
only  his  genuine  modesty  kept  him 
from  recognizing  it.  That  asset  was  a 
kind  and  gentle  man  who  always  con- 
sidered himself  the  champion  of  the 
little  guy.  A  man  who  walked  with  the 
great  and  powerful,  played  cards  with 
Presidents,  participated  for  many 
years  in  the  great  debates  and  delib- 
erations of  this,  the  greatest  delibera- 
tive body  in  the  world.  Through  it  all 
he  never  forgot  his  humble  roots  nor 
lost  his  appreciation  for  the  everyday 
concern  of  everyday  people. 

Warren  G.  Magnuson  was  an  asset 
to  the  State  of  Washington  that  we 
will  never  be  able  to  replace.  His  life 
and  distinguished  career  are  a  tribute 
to  the  opportunities  that  exist  in  a 
democratic  society  and  provide  proof 
that  some  nice  guys  finish  first. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  brief  selection  of  editorial 
comments  from  newspapers  around 
the  State  of  Washington  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Maggie    1905-1989— A    Former    Aide    Bids 

Farewell    to    •The    Champion    of    the 

Little  Guy" 

I  had  hoped  to  see  him  one  last  time,  to 
say  goodbye  and  thank  him  for  all  that  he 
had  done  for  me  over  the  years.  The  word 
had  been  passed  quietly  among  his  network 
of  "bumblebees,"  the  former  staffers  whose 
lives  and  careers  had  been  enriched  by  the 
pleasure  of  his  company:  time  was  running 
out.  A  long  Friday  night  flight  home  from 


Washington.  DC.  provided  time  to  reflect  on 
the  many  memories,  anecdotes,  and  stories 
that  formed  the  mosaic  of  my  life  with 
Warren  Magnuson.  But,  like  a  novel  that 
was  just  too  good  to  put  down,  I  could  not 
bear  to  think  about  having  him  leave  us. 
Early  Saturday  morning  he  was  gone. 

I  wanted  to  sit  with  him  for  a  few  final 
hours,  perhaps  to  read  him  a  few  poems 
from  the  multiple-volume  set  of  the  collect- 
ed works  of  Robert  W.  Service  that  sat  on  a 
shelf  in  his  library.  Even  those  books  had 
their  own  "Maggie  story."  He  bought  them 
from  a  traveling  salesman  at  a  small  hotel 
somewhere  in  Alaska  during  one  of  his 
many  trips  north  in  1938,  when  as  a  member 
of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  he 
chaired  the  Alaska  International  Highway 
Commission.  He  always  loved  to  talk  of 
those  early  days,  and  he  could  recite  Serv- 
ice's tales  of  the  frozen  north  with  a  feel  for 
the  words  that  made  you  think  you  were 
there. 

Forty  years  later,  a  former  colleague 
passed  through  Seattle  in  fruitless  pursuit 
of  the  presidency.  Gary  Hart  said  what  he 
missed  most  about  the  end  of  the  Magnuson 
era  was  those  long  afternoons  in  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Senate's  office,  hearing  Service's 
poems  recited  over  drinks  and  good  cigars. 
Dan  McGrew.  Sam  McGee,  and  the  lady  of 
the  streets  who  became  My  Madonna— all 
came  to  life  in  the  haze  of  blue  smoke.  Mag- 
nuson's  twinkling  eye.  and  the  flawless  reci- 
tations. The  famous  malaprops  and  frac- 
tured language  were  for  some  other  audi- 
ence and  some  other  time. 

For  a  boy  growing  up  in  Seattle  in  the 
early  1950s,  Senator  Warren  Magnuson  was 
a  larger-than-life  myth  before  he  became  an 
employer,  a  mentor,  and.  later  still,  a  dear 
and  cherished  friend.  My  grandmother's  ad- 
monition. "Always  vote  for  Magnuson,  never 
vote  Republican."  became  a  personal  nurs- 
ery rhyme  that  rivaled  anything  Mother 
Goose  had  to  offer.  Theirs  was  a  mutual  ad- 
miration that  predated  my  birth.  Late  in  his 
career,  the  senator  referred  to  her  as  "an 
old  FDR  political  boss  who  could  deliver  all 
of  West  Seattle  with  a  single  phone  call." 
He  shook  his  head  and  told  me  he  never  ex- 
pected to  have  three  generations  of  support- 
ers, and  I  told  him  that  the  Irish  like  to 
back  winners. 

"Presidents."  he  would  say,  with  a  wave  of 
the  hand  toward  the  autographed  photos  on 
his  wall,  "they  come,  they  go."  So  did  col- 
leagues, friends,  favorite  restaurants,  and 
other  mileposts  in  a  life.  It  seemed  as 
though  the  only  constant  was  this  shy  man 
with  the  awesome  power  and  a  girl's  first 
name. 

He  gave  me  a  job  in  Washington,  DC,  in 
June  of  1970,  running  an  elevator  in  the 
United  States  Senate.  It  was  one  of  those 
patronage  positions  that  were  the  spoils  of 
majority  status  and  seniority,  and  I  was  one 
of  several  state  residents  who  worked  their 
way  through  law  school  that  way.  Watching 
the  titans  of  a  passing  era— Pulbright,  Sy- 
mington, Russell— was  like  being  a  bat  boy 
at  Yankee  Stadium  in  the  days  of  Ruth  and 
Gehrig.  There  was  a  thrill  in  just  being 
there,  and  paying  for  a  law  school  education 
seemed  only  an  incidental  benefit  that  came 
from  watching  Warren  G.  Magnuson,  the 
senior  senator  from  Washington,  in  his  nat- 
ural habitat.  It  was  the  time  when  he 
pushed  landmark  consumer  legislation 
through  the  Senate  and  challenged  the 
Nixon  administration  to  do  more  and  spend 
more  to  make  this  a  more  just  and  compas- 
sionate society.  Being  identified  as  one  of 
"Maggie's   boys"   was   a   Senate   credential 
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that   mattered    then,    and    it   still    matters 
today. 

When  the  country  decided  to  "Vote  Re- 
publican for  a  Change"  in  the  Reagan  Revo- 
lution of  1980,  Magnuson  was  swept  from 
office  after  almost  four  decades,  along  with 
nearly  a  dozen  lesser  Democratic  senators.  1 
doubt  that  any  politician  will  ever  display 
such  style,  and  grace  as  he  showed,  through 
the  pain,  on  that  sad  election  night. 
"There's  a  time  to  come  and  a  time  to  go," 
he  told  the  tearful  volunteers  gathered  at 
his  campaign  headquarters.  Then  he  placed 
a  congratulatory  phone  call  to  Slade 
Gorton,  the  man  who  had  repeatedly  insist- 
ed that  a  party  and  a  senator  responsible 
for  a  $37  billion  deficit  didn't  deserve  to  be 
in  power  any  longer. 

When  Magnuson's  involuntary  retirement 
and  return  to  private  life  was  a  painful  yet 
dignified  effort.  I  watched  with  growing  ad- 
miration as  he  battled  failing  health,  spoke 
out  against  the  mindless  dismantling  of  the 
New  Deal  programs  he  had  nurtured  all 
those  years,  and  encouraged  Seattle  voters 
to  tax  themselves  to  shelter  the  elderly  and 
the  homeless.  He  vowed  to  be,  not  a  lame 
duck,  but  an  old  rooster  who  would  keep  on 
crowing,  and  he  kept  that  promise  right  up 
to  the  end.  Just  two  weeks  before  he  left  us, 
the  fax  machine  in  the  DC  office  of  Senator 
Brock  Adams  received  his  last  public  inter- 
est effort:  a  plea  to  the  Senate  to  hold  the 
American  oil  cartel  responsible  for  failing  to 
keep  a  promise  to  ship  Alaskan  crude  oil  in 
double-bottomed  tankers. 

How  can  one  accurately  measure  the 
impact  he  had  on  the  life  of  his  state  and 
nation?  The  bricks  and  mortar  that  bear  his 
name,  the  bridges  and  buildings,  the  laws  he 
passed,  all  are  really  but  a  small,  visible  sign 
that  he  passed  this  way  once.  He  would 
modestly  insist,  "I  had  plenty  of  help,"  or, 
"We  worked  together  and  did  those  things. " 
There  is,  more  significantly,  the  hidden 
legacy  of  a  modest  man,  the  measure  of 
which  cannot  be  taken  in  simple  terms  of 
dollars  spent,  jobs  created,  or  legislative  bat- 
tles fought  and  won.  How  many  children 
were  spared  the  agony  of  burned  and  blis- 
tered flesh  because  of  his  interest  in  flame- 
proof sleepwear?  How  many  lives  have  been 
saved  and  lengthened  because  of  his  career- 
long  effort  to  secure  funding  for  cancer  re- 
search and  safer  automobiles?  How  many  oil 
spills  were  prevented  in  Puget  Sound  be- 
cause of  his  "little  amendment"  to  a  law 
protecting  marine  mammals?  Senator 
Warren  Magnuson  should  be  remembered 
and  appreciated  for  the  things  that  did  not 
occur,  as  a  result  of  his  efforts. 

As  one  whose  own  life  was  enriched 
beyond  description  by  the  time  I  spent  with 
him,  I  confess  to  a  lack  of  objectivity  in 
evaluating  this  special  human  being.  Listen 
instead  to  the  words  contained  in  the  i4/mo- 
nac  of  American  Politics  for  1980,  his  last 
year  in  the  Senate: 

Magnuson  has  never  been  an  accom- 
plished orator,  and  he  is  now  past  70,  but  he 
still  knows  how  to  use  the  letters  of  legisla- 
tive power.  With  his  seniority  and  experi- 
ence he  has  the  operating  style  of  one  of 
those  Southern  senators  of  yore,  but  he 
uses  it  to  far  different  purposes.  Magnuson 
has  always  seen  himself  as  the  champion  of 
the  little  guy,  and  despite  the  close  relations 
one  in  his  position  inevitably  has  with  busi- 
ness lobbyists,  he  has  remained  true  to  that 
vision.  Long  before  Ralph  Nader  he  was  ef- 
fectively pushing  consumer  legislation  on 
the  Commerce  Committee.  ...  He  also  has 
a  reputation  in  the  Senate  for  practicality 
and  sound  judgment.   When   he   puts   his 


name  on  a  bill  and  attaches  his  imprimatur 
to  a  cause,  that  is  a  sign  to  others  that  prac- 
tical, pragmatic  men  had  better  give  it  seri- 
ous consideration. 

In  the  1980s'  era  of  C-Span  politicians, 
with  the  floor  of  the  United  States  Senate 
converted  to  a  television  studio,  the  man 
and  the  institution  may  have  outlived  their 
need  for  each  other.  After  all,  he  liked  to 
point  out  that  if  you  had  the  votes,  you 
didn't  need  to  make  a  speech,  and  if  you 
needed  to  make  a  speech,  you  didn't  have 
the  votes.  But  the  timeless  quality  of  his 
vision,  and  his  uncanny  ability  to  see  the 
right  side  of  the  great  issues  of  the  day,  will 
assure  him  a  place  in  history  long  after  the 
celluloid  senators  have  faded  away. 

As  the  lucky  citizens  of  the  state  he 
served  .so  long  and  so  well,  we  can  cherish 
the  memory  of  the  orphan  boy  who  rode 
the  rails  West,  sailed  to  Shanghai,  and  put 
his  mark  on  the  politics  of  our  state  forever. 
Horatio  Alger  was  a  myth:  Warren  Magnu- 
son was  real. 

I  trust  that  heaven  has  a  place  called  the 
Malamute  Saloon.  Last  Saturday,  a  shy 
stranger  shuffled  in  and  asked  the  boy  at 
the  piano  to  play  an  old  favorite.  "Won't 
You  Come  Home,  Bill  Bailey?"  He  ordered  a 
drink  from  the  lady  at  the  bar-two  fingers 
of  vodka  with  a  splash  of  water  and  "just 
one  or  two  pieces  of  ice,  please."  Then  he 
sat  down  at  a  poker  table  with  Harry 
Truman.  FDR.  and  the  best  man  from  his 
wedding— LBJ.  He  said.  "It's  been  quite  a 
journey,  and  I've  got  a  few  stories  to  tell, 
but  we  better  get  in  a  few  hands  of  cards 
before  the  Preakness  is  run  this  afternoon. 
I'll  bet  it  will  be  some  race." 

In  the  blue  cigar-smoke  haze  of  his  first 
day  there,  you  can  bet  that  some  former 
president  said,  "Maggie,  we've  been  telling 
your  story  for  many  a  year,  but  we  never 
could  get  it  quite  right.  And  the  fun  didn't 
start  until  you  got  here. " 

Goodbye,  Senator.  Thank  you  for  every- 
thing. 


[From  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer,  May 

26,  1989] 

Some  Pond  Farewells 


Warren  G.  Magnuson  would  have  been 
pleased  to  know  there  was  laughter  at  his 
funeral. 

The  solemnity  of  the  occasion,  in  the 
formal  surroundings  of  Seattle's  St.  Mark's 
Cathedral,  which  was  filled  to  overflowing 
yesterday,  was  gently  broken  by  the  late 
Senator's  friends  and  former  colleagues  m 
brief  eulogies. 

Sen.  Mark  Hatfield,  R-Ore..  said  "Maggie 
wrote  the  book  on  bringing  home  the  bacon. 
He'd  say.  What's  good  for  Washington  is 
good  for  Oregon  .  .  .  now,  here's  two  for  me, 
one  for  you.' " 

Rep.  Norm  Dicks,  D-6th  District,  called 
himself  and  others  "graduates  of  the 
Warren  Magnuson  School  of  Government. " 
Sen.  Brock  Adams,  D-Wash..  in  particular- 
ly moving  remarks,  called  Magnuson  "a 
quiet  builder"  who  "never  lost  the  common 
touch  and  the  love  of  everyday  people. " 

Rep.  Tom  Foley,  D-5th  District,  said  Mag- 
nuson, who  died  last  Saturday  at  84,  was 
proudest  of  such  things  as  establishment  of 
the  National  Institute  of  Health  and  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  environmental 
protection  and  protection  of  children  from 
hazardous  products  and  materials. 

Foley  said  Magnuson's  career  was  a  "mar- 
velous example  of  how  public  power  can  be 
linked  to  public  good." 

Sen.  Daniel  Inouye,  D-Hawaii,  recalled 
that  Magnuson  asked  him  to  support  feder- 


al appropriations  for  the  state  following  the 
1980  Mount  St.  Helens  eruption.  Inouye  said 
he  told  Magnuson.  But  Senator,  we  have 
volcanic  eruptions  in  Hawaii  all  the  time. ' 
"Don't  worry."  replied  Magnuson.  "your  day 
will  come." 

Inouye  forecast  "it  will  be  a  merry  time" 
when  Magnuson  answers  "the  roll  call  in 
Heaven." 

Indeed  it  will.  And  perhaps  now  Washing- 
ton state  can  look  forward  to  an  extra  ap- 
propriation of  divine  beneficence. 

[Prom  the  Seattle  Times,  May  22,  1989] 

A  Gentleman  Comes  Calling  at  Heavenly 

Card  Game 

(By  Rick  Anderson) 

As  the  nightly  game  got   under  way  on 

Cloud  9.  there  came  a  rap  upon  the  door 

"Ah.  could  someone  see  to  that. "  Jack 
Kennedy  said. 

A  spritely  Henry  Jackson  rose  and  strode 
to  the  doorway  in  his  wing-tip  shoes. 

"Maggie!"  he  exclaimed.  "Hey,  everyone, 
it's  Maggie!" 

"Hiya,  kid,"  Warren  Magnuson  said.  He 
was  rumpled,  bent,  balancing  himself  on  a 
cane  as  he  patted  his  old  friend  on  the  back. 
The  others  at  the  table-JFK.  LBJ.  FDR 
and  HST— rose  in  unison,  extending  their 
legendary  hands. 

"We  heard  you  were  coming."  Franklin 
Roosevelt  said  with  his  warm  smile.  "Wel- 
come. Maggie.  Join  us.  IlU  be  just  like  the 
old  days." 

"Ive  missed  you  boys. "  Maggie  said,  sit- 
ting down.  "What's  the  game?" 

"Five-card  stud,  jacks  wild,"  Kennedy 
deadpanned. 

"Some  things  never  change,"  Maggie  said, 
chuckling.  "Deal  me  in." 

The  first  round  of  cards  came  out.  face  up. 
JFK  dealt  himself  an  ace.  He  tossed  in  a 
chip.  The  others  followed. 

"So,  Maggie,"  Harry  Truman  said,  adjust- 
ing his  wire-rimmed  glasses  to  inspect  his 
second  card,  "what  have  we  missed  lately?" 
Maggie  made  a  face  of  pain. 
"Just  the  biggest  gawdam  oil  spill  in  histo- 
ry! "  he  said.  "One  of  those  super-pooper 
single-hull  tankers  hung  up  on  a  reef  and 
turned  Alaska  into  an  Exxon  grease  pit! " 

"Nothin"  too  surprising  about  that. 
Maggie."  drawled  Lyndon  Johnson,  shifting 
the  Stetson  to  the  back  of  his  head,  "except 
that  it  took  those  boys  this  long  to  mess  up. 
You  know,  I  remember  you  going  on  about 
things  like  this  right  up  to  the  day  I  died. " 
"Well, "  said  Maggie,  "it  never  made  any 
dawggone  sense  to  have  these  big  boats  in 
those  little  waters.  We've  always  known 
that  if  they  dropped  their  load,  we  couldn't 
pick  it  up." 

"Guess  they're  still  making  legislation  by 
tragedy."  Roosevelt  said,  shifting  in  his 
wheelchair.  "You'd  think  they'd  learned 
from  our  mistakes." 

"What  else  we  miss  lately.  Maggie?" 
Truman  said  as  the  third  card  was  dealt. 

"Well.  Harry,  I  hope  this  makes  you  mad 
as  hell:  Over  at  Hanford,  which  you  and  I 
and  Scoop'  worked  so  hard  to  create,  they 
got  a  mess  to  clean  up,  all  kinds  of  hazard- 
ous, radioactive  poop.  And  it  turns  out  that 
back  in  the  early  days,  they  released  radio- 
active particles  that  floated  hundreds  of 
miles  in  the  air.  And  they  didn't  tell  anyone 
about  it!" 

"What?"  Truman  said.  "We  built  that  old 
joint  to  help  defend  our  people,  not  attack 
them." 

"It's  a  damn  stinkeroo, "  Maggie  said.  I'm 
almost  sorry  we  ever  did  it.  And  by  the  looks 
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of  things  down  there,  I'm  not  sure  they're 
going  to  learn  anything  from  it." 

The  fourth  card  came  out.  Kennedy  was 
still  high,  now  with  three  aces  showing.  He 
pushed  out  a  pile  of  chips.  The  others 
pulled  on  their  cigars  and  sipped  their 
drinks,  contemplating.  Scoop  slurped  his 
tomato  soup  topped  with  crab. 

"You  Itnow."  Jackson  said,  "looking 
around  this  room.  I'd  have  to  say  that 
America,  maybe  the  world,  was  shaped  by 
the  people  here.  I'm  proud  to  say  I  had  a 
small  part.  You  others  .  . 

"I  created  a  great  society."  said  LBJ. 
"I  won  the  war,"  said  HST. 

"I  took  us  into  the  future."  said  FDR. 

"I  had  a  good  time."  smiled  JFK.  "But  so 
did  everyone  else." 

Scoop  looked  at  the  old  man  sagging 
humbly  in  his  chair. 

"How  about  you.  Maggie?" 

"Oh."  said  Maggie,  "can't  think  of  too 
much,  offhand." 

"Well."  said  Scoop,  "try  thinking  of  44 
years  in  Congress.  "Try  thinking  of  a  series 
of  hydroelectric  dams  along  the  Columbia, 
irrigation  projects  that  turned  deserts  into 
farmlands,  fisheries  conservation  programs, 
lifesaving  consumer-protection  laws.  Try 
thinking  of  highways,  bridges,  parks,  hospi- 
tals, schools  .  . 

•Take  a  breath.  Henry."  said  JFK.  "We 
get  the  point.  I  guess  we  all  owe  Maggie  our 
gratitude." 

"For  what?"  Maggie  asked. 

"For  not  running  against  us." 

The  last  card  came  out.  face  down.  Kenne- 
dy bet  big  with  three  aces  and  a  10  showing. 
The  others  sighed  and  pushed  in  their  last 
chips. 

Kennedy  turned  up  his  hole  card.  Another 
10.  Pull  house. 

He  reached  for  the  pile  of  chips. 

Warren  Magnuson  cleared  his  throat. 

"I  have  a  little  amendment  to  that." 
Maggie  said  softly. 

He  flipped  over  his  last  card. 

And  a  royal  flush  was  bom. 

"Where'd  that  come  from?"  said  HST. 

"How'd  he  do  that?  "  said  LBJ. 

"I  never  even  saw  it."  said  FDR. 

JFK  leaned  back  and  smiled. 

"Like  the  man  says."  Jack  Kennedy  said, 
"some  things  never  change." 

IProm  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer.  May 

21.  1989] 

Magcie:  Power  With  Humility 

(By  Shelby  Scates) 

There  was  a  stillness  on  Queen  Anne  Hill 
yesterday  in  the  morning,  a  brilliant  blue 
sky,  flowers  in  bloom,  a  cleansing  north 
wind  coming  down  Puget  Sound:  a  beautiful 
requiem. 

Warren  Magnuson.  the  former  senator, 
died  peacefully  at  his  home  there  overlook- 
ing the  Sound.  His  family  was  with  him.  So 
were  pictures  of  the  presidents  with  whom 
he  worked.  Roosevelt.  Truman,  Eisenhower. 
Kennedy,  his  great  friend  from  the  Senate 
Johnson,  Nixon  and  Carter. 

The  end  wasn't  unexpected.  "Maggie" 
lived  84  years,  most  of  them  hard.  Last 
month  he  had  to  cancel  his  annual  birthday 
party  with  the  "Bumble  Bees",  ex-staffers 
who  adored  their  boss.  He  couldn't  receive  a 
friend  two  weeks  ago  bearing  a  biography  of 
Ed  Snow,  a  writer  who  told  the  world  about 
China's  communist  revolution.  Magnuson 
had  an  abiding  interest  in  China,  one  that 
endured  the  red-baiting  McCarthy  era. 

"The  team  is  together  again."  said  his 
widow.  Jermaine.  Sen.  Henry  (Scoop)  Jack- 
son, the  other  half,  went  ahead  of  Maggie. 


He  died  in  1983.  'They  were  perhaps  the 
most  powerful  team  in  the  U.S.  Senate  of 
this  century,  disparate  personalities  but 
nearly  inseparable  political  collaborators. 

This  lasted  for  nearly  three  decades  until 
Magnuson's  defeat  by  Sen.  Slade  Gorton  in 
1980.  Like  everything  else,  he  took  it  in  good 
grace. 

Before  it's  lost  in  speeches  and  condo- 
lences from  the  high  and  mighty,  note  that 
one  of  the  first  to  call  Mrs.  Magnuson  when 
the  news  went  out  about  the  death  was  a 
guy  named  Bennett.  He  came  to  know  and 
love  Maggie  while  chauffeuring  for  an  Ohio 
congressman  in  the  1950s. 

Maggie  was  powerful,  perhaps  the  last  of 
a  line  of  senators  who  helped  shape  the 
nation  through  personal  legislative  skill  and 
informal  influence  with  presidents.  He  was 
a  major  figure  in  national  politics  for  50 
years,  a  giant  in  the  history  of  his  home 
state. 

Perhaps  of  as  much  significance  he  was 
humble,  as  comfortable  with  ordinary  folk 
as  he  was  with  presidents.  That's  extraordi- 
nary in  political  life.  Power  is  supposed  to 
corrupt.  Maggie  never  let  it  get  to  his  head. 

"Never  hold  a  grudge."  he  told  a  younger 
reporter  years  ago.  He  never  did.  Nor  would 
he  speak  ill  of  others,  including  political  op- 
ponents. He  was.  said  ex-Sen.  Gene  McCar- 
thy, the  best-loved  member  of  the  Senate. 

In  the  other  Washington,  he  was  better 
known  as  one  of  its  most  effective  legisla- 
tors. His  stamp  lies  on  measures  ranging 
from  space  to  civil  rights.  He  usually  got 
what  he  wanted  and  what  he  most  wanted 
were  measures  to  help  ordinary  people.  He 
was  a  liberal.  He  would  never  shy  from  that 
label  like  Mike  Dukakis.  Maggie  believed 
government  could  help  citizens  and  that  it 
should. 

As  a  member  of  Washington's  1933  legis- 
lature, he  pushed  one  of  the  nation's  first 
unemployment  compensation  bills.  His  laws 
kept  supertankers  out  of  Puget  Sound  and 
baby  blankets  from  catching  fire. 

His  concerns  didn't  end  with  election 
defeat.  He  wrote  a  letter  several  weeks  ago 
urging  Congress  to  force  double-hulled 
tankers  to  be  put  on  the  run  from  Alaska. 
Before  Gov.  Booth  Gardner  got  entangled 
in  an  income-tax  battle  of  enormous  futility. 
Magnuson  offered  a  simple  solution:  A  flat- 
rate  tax  with  proceeds  earmarked  for  educa- 
tion. 

What  kind  of  man  did  all  this?  He  left  an 
impression  of  common  sense,  plain  manners 
and  homely  speech.  Of  a  Boeing  proposal  to 
place  solar  cells  in  space  to  convert  sun  rays 
into  electricity.  Maggie  explained  we  could 
transmit  the  energy  "by  running  a  long 
light  cord  back  to  earth."  Imprecise,  maybe, 
but  you  got  the  idea. 

The  manner  wore  well  with  all  kinds  of 
people,  except  perhaps  the  snobbish.  But  it 
masked— perhaps  deliberately— a  high  intel- 
ligence and  a  complex  personality.  For  all 
his  popularity,  he  was  somewhat  shy.  His 
humility  never  fit  his  political  clout.  He  was 
a  sensitive  man.  of  all  things,  a  painter  of 
what  appears  to  be  credible  talent. 

Magnuson  was  orphaned  as  an  infant,  a 
fact  few  of  his  friends  ever  heard  him  men- 
tion. A  conversation  with  Maggie  dealt  with 
issues  of  the  day.  whipping  from  a  current 
topic  to  a  discussion  of  personalities  from 
other  decades.  An  hour  with  Magnuson  was 
a  semmiar  on  20th  Century  state  and  na- 
tional politics. 

Once  be  told  of  his  friendship  with  Sen. 
Joe  McCarthy  in  the  days  when  both  were 
bachelors,  poker  players  and  men  about 
Washington.  DC.  Later.  Maggie  explained. 


something  happened  to  McCarthy.  He  went 
on  his  epic  anti-communist  witch-hunts. 

McCarthy  devastated  the  careers  of  sever- 
al senators  who  did  not  share  his  zeal  and 
his  crusade.  But  never  did  he  attack.  Mag- 
nuson, the  friend  of  "Red  China,"  the  first 
U.S.  politician  Chou  Enlai  would  beckon  to 
Beijing. 

As  a  political  figure,  it's  hard  to  separate 
Magnuson  from  Jackson.  They  were  a  team, 
each  strengthening  the  other.  Their  accom- 
plishments blend.  Given  Senate  changes, 
we're  not  apt  to  see  the  likes  of  such  legisla- 
tive power  again. 

As  a  personality,  however,  Maggie  was  one 
of  a  kind.  His  compassion  for  the  plight  of 
ordinary  people  will  be  missed  as  will  his 
ability  to  come  to  their  help. 

[From  the  Seattle  Times,  May  25,  1989] 

A  Reunion  of  "Bumblebees"— Maggie's  Ex- 
Aides  Say  Goodbye 

(by  Ross  Anderson) 

Today  they  were  in  their  dark  pallbearers' 
suits,  on  their  best  behavior,  carrying  their 
senator  on  his  last  trip.  But  last  night,  for 
just  a  few  hours,  they  were  the  "bumble- 
bees" again,  gathered  around  a  table  in  the 
back  room  at  Vito's.  hoisting  a  few  beers  to 
the  happy  memories  of  Warren  G.  Magnu- 
son. 

And  nobody  doubted  that,  given  the 
option,  the  boss  would  have  opted  for  a  seat 
at  the  bar  at  Vito's,  rather  than  St.  Mark's 
Cathedral. 

"Sending  his  off  from  St.  Mark's  just 
didn't  seem  quite  right. "  says  Tom  Keefe. 
one  of  the  former  Magnuson  aides  who  met 
last  night.  'At  least  not  without  doing  it 
here  first." 

It  was  Keefe.  a  lawyer  who  recently  joined 
the  staff  of  Sen.  Brock  Adams,  who  orga- 
nized the  wake  for  Magnuson,  who  died  at 
84  Saturday.  Vito's,  on  Seattle's  Capitol 
Hill,  was  one  of  Magnuson's  favorite  haunts. 

Keefe.  an  Irishman  who  understands  the 
nature  of  a  traditional  Irish  wake,  had  no 
trouble  recruiting  former  Magnuson  staff- 
ers—a motley  crew  of  lawyers  and  business 
people  who  Magnuson  often  referred  to  as 
his  •bumblebees,"  a  term  borrowed  from  a 
Republican  critic  who  thought  Magnuson 
surrounded  himself  with  a  few  too  many 
bright  young  aides. 

Most  of  the  bumblebees  are  long  gone 
now.  scattered  around  the  law  offices  and 
other  centers  of  influence  in  Seattle  and 
beyond.  They  have  traveled  from  around 
the  country  for  a  chance  to  pay  their  re- 
spects and  tell  a  few  stories  on  their  sena- 
tor—only some  of  them  fit  for  print  in  a 
family  newspaper. 

To  date,  the  public  tributes  have  focused 
too  heavily  on  the  power  Magnuson  accu- 
mulated during  his  44  years  in  the  Congress, 
the  former  Magnuson  staffers  said. 

••What  endures  for  me  is  not  the  chair- 
manships or  the  list  of  accomplishments, 
but  the  personal  qualities,  the  big  heart," 
explained  Rick  Redman,  a  Seattle  lawyer. 
"This  is  a  guy  who  could  play  politics  with 
the  best  of  them,  but  never  had  a  bad  word 
about  anyone." 

When  Magnuson  was  a  young  county 
prosecutor  in  the  1930s,  he  found  himself 
under  pressure  to  help  break  a  huge  general 
strike  in  Seattle,  said  Stan  Barer,  a  lawyer 
and  former  chief  aid.  Instead.  Maggie  joined 
ranks  with  the  strikers. 

Later,  as  a  freshman  state  legislator,  he 
did  the  same  in  Seattle^s  Depression-area 
shantytowns. 
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"You  have  to  understand  that  this  is  a 
man  who  had  no  ego  problems, "  Barer  said. 
"Even  though  he  worked  in  one  of  the  most 
egocentric  institutions  on  earth,  he  main- 
tained a  healthy  sense  of  himself  and  his 
job." 

What  gave  him  pleasure,  they  said,  was 
getting  things  done— cigarette  health  warn- 
ings, oil-tanker  restrictions,  unemployment 
compensation,  fisheries  management,  and 
much  more. 

"Maggie  was.  more  than  anything  else,  an 
advocate, "  Keefe  said,  "Long  before  he  ac- 
cumulated any  of  his  power,  he  was  an  ad- 
vocate for  people  and  for  people  issues. 

"He  was  not  a  downtown  senator."  he  said. 
"He  wasn't  part  of  the  corporate  communi- 
ty. He  preferred  Vito's  to  the  Rainier  Club. 
He  was  a  Main  Street  senator." 

Magnuson  was  not  intimidated  by  people 
who  appeared  smarter  or  more  articulate 
than  he  was.  so  he  attracted  the  best  staff 
of  young  aides  he  could  find,  and  gave  them 
long  leashes. 

Most  have  long  since  moved  into  their 
own  positions  of  power. 

"And  I  think  most  of  us  learned  an  impor- 
tant lesson  from  Maggie  on  how  to  wield 
power."  Keefe  said.  "Because  you  have  a 
whole  generation  of  achievers  who  remem- 
ber working  for  a  guy  who  had  more  power 
than  he  ever  actually  wielded.  " 

In  his  last  years  in  the  Senate,  however, 
as  Magnuson"s  power  was  at  its  climax,  his 
view  of  government  was  on  the  wane.  Tax- 
payers were  increasingly  making  it  known  at 
the  ballot  box  that  traditional  Democratic 
politics  was  fast  becoming  obsolete. 

The  1980  election  of  Ronald  Reagan  and  a 
GOP  Senate  proved  to  be  a  watermark,  and 
his  friends  say  it  may  have  been  an  act  of 
political  mercy  that  Magnuson  was  not  re- 
elected to  a  minority  party,  with  no  commit- 
tee chairmanship,  in  a  shrinking  federal 
government. 

"He  knew  the  risks  in  running  for  re-elec- 
tion." Keefe  said.  "But  he  loved  what  he 
did.  and  believed  in  it.  He  figured  to  force 
the  state  to  decide  what  it  really  stands  for. 
and  it  turned  out  that  it  didnt.  Change  was 
in  the  wind." 

[Prom  the  Seattle  Times.  May  22.  1989] 

Maggie's  Legacy  Is  More  Than  Money 

(By  Eric  Pryne) 
The  sky  darkened  over  downtown  Vancou- 
ver as  a  shell-shocked  band  of  scientists,  bu- 
reaucrats, politicians  and  journalists  filed 
into  the  headquarters  of  the  Gifford  Pin- 
chot  National  Forest  nine  years  ago  today. 

Mount  St.  Helens  had  erupted  just  four 
days  earlier.  The  images  of  devastation- 
surging,  mud-choked  rivers;  flattened,  ash- 
covered  forests— still  were  fresh  and  fright- 
ening. 

President  Jimmy  Carter  sat  at  the  head 
table,  surrounded  by  pictures  and  maps  of 
the  volcano.  He  had  just  flown  in  from 
Washington.  D.C..  for  a  firsthand  look  at 
the  destruction,  accompanied  by  Warren 
Magnuson,  Washington  state's  senior  sena- 
tor. 

Officials  briefed  Carter  on  what  had  hap- 
pened, what  dangers  the  volcano  posed,  and 
how  much  it  might  cost  to  clean  up.  Gov. 
Dixy  L«e  Ray  spelled  out  what  the  state 
wanted  most  from  Uncle  Sam:  "M-O-N-E- 
Y."" 

•"I"m  glad  weve  got  the  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee." 

For  more  than  three  decades  spanning 
eight  presidents  from  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
to  Jimmy  Carter.  Magnuson  was  one  of  the 
most  powerful  and  respected  members  of 


the  U.S.  Senate.  Even  as  recently  as  last 
winter,  he  retained  enough  residual  influ- 
ence to  help  Sen.  Brock  Adams,  a  longtime 
Democratic  ally,  win  a  coveted  seat  on  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee. 

Rep.  Tom  Foley.  Spokane  Democrat  and 
House  majority  leader,  once  said:  I  doubt 
in  our  time  anyone  will  eclipse  him  in  terms 
of  the  power  and  influence  he  had.'" 

In  the  late  1970s,  at  the  zenith  of  that 
power.  Magnuson  had  become  the  upper 
chamber's  most  senior  member,  president 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  (which  made  him 
third  in  succession  to  the  presidency),  chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  Committee  and  a 
44-year  congressional  veteran. 

Many  friends  and  aides  felt  Magnuson's 
unexpected  defeat  by  Republican  Slade 
Gorton  in  1980  was  ultimately  an  act  of  po- 
litical mercy.  Had  he  been  re-elected,  he 
would  have  returned  as  a  minority  senator, 
with  no  chairmanship  in  a  vastly  different 
U.S.  Senate  in  a  vastly  different  political 
era. 

It  wasn't  just  his  seniority  and  chairman- 
ships that  made  Magnuson  so  powerful.  It 
was  his  modns  operandi.  Magnuson  also  was 
one  of  the  most  unpretentious  and  popular 
members  of  that  exclusive  club. 

•He  was  an  insider,  a  pro's  pro.  highly  re- 
garded by  his  colleagues  because  he  kept  his 
word."  said  Rep.  Norm  Dicks.  D-Bremerton. 
for  eight  years  an  assistant  to  the  late  sena- 
tor. "In  the  terminology  of  Lyndon  John- 
son, he  was  one  of  those  whales  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  that  was  someone  to  be  contended 
with." 

•His  power  was  lightly  held  but  very  ef- 
fectively exercised."  said  Foley. 

His  mark  was  left  on  virtually  every  town 
and  project  in  the  state.  In  1980.  one  insider 
estimated  their  total  economic  value  at 
about  $80  billion. 

Magnuson  was  instrumental  in  pulling  the 
strings  that  led  to  construction  of  a  host  of 
federally  financed  dams  on  the  Columbia 
River,  built  to  fuel  the  energy  demand  of  a 
fast -growing  state.  He  tunneled  lens  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  into  the  arid  sagebrush  land 
of  Eastern  Washington  to  make  it  bloom 
with  fruit  and  vegetables.  He  helped  finance 
two  world's  fairs- in  Seattle  and  Spokane— 
that  helped  put  both  cities  on  the  world 
map. 

He  was  relentless  in  his  pursuit  of  big- 
money  federal  contracts  for  The  Boeing  Co. 
and  Todd  Shipyards  in  Seattle,  and  the 
Hanford  Nuclear  Reservation  in  Eastern 
Washington.  He  helped  win  the  University 
of  Washington  recognition  as  the  institu- 
tion with  the  largest  collection  of  federal  re- 
search grants  in  the  country. 

Magnuson  almost  singlehandedly  prevent- 
ed the  oil  industry  from  building  a  super- 
port  on  Puget  Sound— the  wisdom  of  which 
he  felt  was  confirmed  by  the  recent  disas- 
trous oil  spill  in  Alaska. 

His  Fisheries  Conservation  and  Manage- 
ment Act.  usually  called  the  "Magnuson 
Act."  channeled  millions  of  dollars  into  fish- 
eries enhancement  and  laid  the  groundwork 
for  a  $1  billion  bottom-fish  industry  based 
in  Seattle. 

He  was  instrumental  in  settling  up  the 
public  radio  and  television  networks,  in 
abolishing  the  poll  tax  and  giving  18-year- 
olds  the  right  to  vote,  and  in  building  the 
interstate  highway  system. 

When  something  went  wrong,  his  state 
knew  where  to  turn  for  help.  When  a 
freighter  rammed  the  old  West  Seattle 
drawbridge.  Magnuson  found  the  money  to 
build  a  new  bridge.  Similarly,  he  was  the 
power  behind  the  new  Hood  Canal  Bridge. 


Seattle's  Discovery  Park  and  the  huge  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion research  center  at  Sand  Point. 

In  one  of  his  most  stunning  congressional 
coups.  Magnuson  put  together  a  nearly  $1 
billion  aid  package  following  the  eruption  of 
Mount  St.  Helens.  It  took  him  little  more 
than  a  month  to  do  so. 

But  Magnuson's  interest  in  "doing  good" 
didn't  stop  at  Washington  stale's  borders. 
Ralph  Nader  once  called  him  the  most  im- 
portant consumer  champion  in  America.  As 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Commerce  Commit- 
tee for  23  years.  Magnuson  was  the  author 
of  legislation  substantially  improving  auto 
safety,  requiring  warning  labels  on  cigarette 
advertising,  beefing  up  truth-in-lending  laws 
and  standards  for  children's  toys  and  flam- 
mable clothing  fabrics,  to  name  a  few. 

He  fought  to  improve  the  quality  of 
health  care  in  America— writing  legislation 
creating  the  National  Cancer  Institute,  the 
National  Science  Foundation  and  the  Na- 
tional Health  Service  Corps,  which  was 
aimed  at  sending  young  doctors  into  impov- 
erished and  remote  areas  of  the  country. 

"He  achieved  great  power  and  used  it  for 
the  benefit  of  the  people."  said  Foley.  "Its 
hard  to  find  an  area  where  Warren  Magnu- 
son wasn"t  important."" 

Less  obvious  but  perhaps  as  important 
was  the  imprint  Magnuson  left  by  way  of 
the  informal  "graduate  school"  run  out  of 
his  Senate  offices.  For  40  years.  Magnuson 
hired  the  best  and  brightest  available  to 
staff  his  office,  then  helped  them  move  up 
to  their  own  positions  of  influence.  Among 
those  graduates  were  Dicks.  Seattle  attor- 
ney Gerry  Johnson.  Burlington  Northern 
executive  Gerlad  Grinstein  and  Senate 
Labor  Committee  aide  Tom  Keefe. 

Born  April  12.  1905.  in  Moorhead.  Minn.. 
Magnuson  was  orphaned  at  3  weeks  and 
adopted  by  a  family  of  immigrant  Scandina- 
vians who  moved  to  the  flatlands  of  North 
Dakota.  Though  his  campaign  brochures  re- 
minded voters  of  his  humble  beginnings. 
Magnuson's  adoptive  father  reportedly  was 
a  wealthy  banker  from  whom  Magnuson  in- 
herited some  money. 

After  attending  the  University  of  North 
Dakota  and  North  Dakota  Stale  College 
briefly.  Magnuson  rode  boxcars  west  to  Se- 
attle. He  worked  his  way  through  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington  by  peddling  ice  in 
wealthy  neighborhoods,  and  received  a 
bachelor's  degree  in  1925  and  a  law  degree 
in  1929.  Along  the  way.  he  was  undistin- 
guished as  a  third-string  Husky  football 
player. 

Magnuson  first  ran  for  office  in  1932.  win- 
ning election  to  the  slate  Legislature.  Ac- 
cording to  friends,  the  most  vivid  memory  of 
his  Olympia  experience  was  etched  into  his 
mind  when  a  delegation  of  hungry,  jobless 
citizens  marched  on  the  state  capital  and 
erected  a  tent  city  in  an  attempt  to  gel  aid. 
All  politicians  understand  their  survival 
depends  in  part  on  what  they  deliver  to  the 
folks  back  home,  and  Magnuson  was  no  ex- 
ception. He  just  played  the  game  better 
than  most. 

Magnuson  had  come  to  the  Senate  in  1944 
seeking  federal  dollars  to  develop  his  home 
state,  with  all  the  zeal  of  a  third-world  am- 
bassador courting  the  World  Bank.  At  his 
prodding,  the  federal  government  built  or 
sustained  many  of  the  underpinnings  of 
Washington's  economy:  The  Columbia  and 
Snake  river  dams  whose  water  and  power  at- 
tracted aluminum  smelters  and  agribusi- 
ness; the  nuclear  reactors  at  Hanford;  the 
shipyards  of  Puget  Sound  and  Boeing's  air- 
plane factories. 
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In  1947  came  dollars  (or  Seattle's  Alaskan 
Way  Viaduct.  That  same  year  a  Republican 
congressman  from  Central  Washington 
made  a  highly  unusual  pilgrimage  across 
Capitol  Hill,  to  thank  Democrat  Magnuson 
for  winning  extra  dollars  for  the  huge  Co- 
lumbia Basin  irrigation  project. 

Magnusons  ability  to  bring  bacon  home 
for  his  constituents  grew  with  his  appoint- 
ment in  1953  to  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee. The  Wall  Street  Journal  noted  in  1965 
that  Washington,  23rd  among  the  states  in 
population,  got  one-sixth  of  all  the  money 
the  federal  government  spent  on  public 
works. 

For  a  decade.  Magnuson  chaired  the  ap- 
propriations subcommittee  that  writes  the 
budget  for  labor,  health,  education  and  wel- 
fare, the  largest  single  chunk  of  domestic 
spending.  He  poured  money  into  the  re- 
search budgets  for  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health— an  outgrowth  of  the  National 
Cancer  Institute  he  had  first  proposed  in 
1937— and  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
another  Magnuson  creation.  Grants  from 
those  agencies  still  account  for  a  sizable 
share  of  all  University  of  Washington  reve- 
nue. 

Magnuson  didn't  get  everything  he 
wanted:  Congress'  failure  to  finance  the  Su- 
personic Transport  was  a  particularly  pain- 
ful defeat.  But  he  won  more  than  he  lost. 

Magnuson's  power  reached  its  apex  when 
he  assumed  the  reins  of  the  full  Appropria- 
tions Committee  during  his  final  years  in 
the  Senate.  In  1977.  at  dedication  ceremo- 
nies for  Magnuson  Park  at  Seattle's  Sand 
Point,  he  noted  the  federal  government  had 
just  provided  $700,000  for  park  facilities. 

"I  am  sure  you  will  understand  that  this  is 
just  a  coincidence."  he  joked. 

Days  before  his  last  election  in  1980.  he 
added  $2.4  million  to  an  appropriations  bill 
to  buy  scenic  Whidbey  Island  farmland 
threatened  by  development.  The  National 
Park  Service  wrote  the  owners  a  check 
before  the  measure  had  cleared,  so  certain 
were  they  of  Magnuson's  clout. 

His  handlers  played  up  that  power  in  the 
campaign  that  year  against  Republican 
Slade  Gorton.  "I  may  walk  a  little  slower 
than  I  used  to."  Magnuson  said  in  television 
commercials,  "but  they  can't  start  the  meet- 
ing until  I  get  there  anyway." 

It  didn't  work.  For.  from  its  start  in  the 
House  in  1936.  Magnuson's  career  in  Con- 
gress had  been  characterized  by  faith  that 
government  money  and  government  regula- 
tion were  forces  of  good.  "He  believed  the 
government  was  an  instrument  to  solve 
problems,"  says  Pertschuk.  "and  he  stayed 
on  that  course." 

By  1980.  many  Washingtonians  no  longer 
shared  that  faith. 

Many  deposed  senators  stay  on  in  Wash- 
ington, DC,  to  bask  in  fading  limelight  or 
make  money  lobbying  their  erstwhile  col- 
leagues. After  his  unexpected  defeat.  Mag- 
nuson returned  to  Seattle. 

He  was  3,000  miles  away  when  Congress 
shifted  its  attention  from  creating  new  pro- 
grams to  eliminating  old  ones,  from  spend- 
ing more  to  spending  less.  He  didn't  make  a 
return  trip  to  the  nation's  capital  until  1987. 

And.  when  reporters  asked  why  he  had 
stayed  away  so  long,  the  man  from  another 
era  was  characteristically  blunt:  "I  didn't 
have  any  business  here." 

[Prom  the  Spokesman  Review.  May  23. 
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Magnuson  Delivered  for  State  in  Big  Way 

"Maggie  can  walk  onto  the  Senate  floor 

late  in  the  day  and  offer  a  little  amend- 


ment, and  it  turns  out  to  be  the  Grand 
Coulee  Dam.  "—President  John  F.  Kennedy 

Quiet,  yet  incredibly  effective,  former  U.S. 
Sen.  Warren  G.  Magnuson  epitomized  an 
era  of  political  power-broking  that  probably 
never  will  be  matched.  So  regularly  did  the 
Washington  Democrat  come  through  for  his 
constituents  that  long  before  his  death  on 
Saturday,  facilities  he  had  helped  fund  al- 
ready were  being  named  in  his  honor. 

Spokane's  Intercollegiate  Center  for  Nurs- 
ing Education,  for  example. 

What  some  called  pork-barreling.  New 
Dealer  Magnuson  unapologetically  called 
bringing  home  the  bacon. 

He  steered  billions  of  dollars  Washing- 
ton's way  for  hydroelectric  and  reclamation 
projects,  world's  fair,  military  installations 
and  the  like.  There  may  not  be  an  acre  of 
the  state  that  doesn't  bear  his  thumbprint. 

When  Spokane  civic  leaders  were  mapping 
plans  for  the  Expo  '74  world's  fair.  Magnu- 
son slipped  (in  his  customarily  inconspicous 
way)  a  federal  appropriation  into  legislation 
on  the  Senate  consent  calendar.  When  Ar- 
kansas Sen.  William  J.  Pulbright  threatened 
to  voice  what  would  have  been  a  killing  dis- 
sent. Magnuson  headed  off  trouble  by  ac- 
commodating Fulbright's  desire  to  have  a 
city  in  his  landlocked  state  designated  a  sea- 
port. 

When  Magnuson  lost  to  Republican  Slade 
Gorton  in  1980  after  six  productive  terms  in 
the  Senate,  it  was  his  enormous  influence 
that  contributed  to  his  defeat.  In  addition 
to  crediting  him  with  his  achievements, 
voters  held  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee chairman  accountable  for  the  Sen- 
ate's failures,  notably  a  soaring  federal 
budget  deficit. 

But  even  in  his  last  few  months  in  office. 
Magnuson  rushed  nearly  $1  billion  in  feder- 
al disaster-relief  funds  through  Congress  to 
assist  the  state  in  the  aftermath  of  Mount 
St.  Helens'  eruption. 

Never  one  to  call  attention  to  himself. 
Magnuson  preferred  the  quiet  path.  Among 
his  legendary  "little  amendments"  was  a 
ban  on  supertanker  traffic  in  Puget  Sound, 
a  stroke  that  prompted  then-Gov.  and 
fellow  Democrat  Dixy  Lee  Ray  to  brand  him 
a  "dictator."" 

"When  you've  got  something  good  to  be 
done  and  you  can  do  it  quickly,  well,  you  do 
it."  the  senator  explained  simply. 

Warren  Magnuson  was  known  as  a  friend 
of  consumers,  a  friend  of  labor  and  a  friend 
of  the  environment,  but  always  he  was  a 
friend  of  Washington  state— every  corner  of 
it. 

[From  the  Tri-City  Herald.  May  23.  1989] 

Maggie  Was  One  of  the  Century's  Great 

Figures 

"What  I  have  done  is  history.  What  I  am 
interested  in  is  today  and  the  future."" 

These  are  the  words  of  Warren  G.  Magnu- 
son late  in  life,  offered  by  his  widow.  Jer- 
maine.  as  a  summation  of  what  the  man  was 
and  how  he  will  be  remembered. 

He  will  be  so  remembered,  but  in  many 
other  ways.  too. 

Magnuson"s  death  had  been  expected  for 
weeks,  as  a  result  of  complications  of  old 
age  and  diabetes.  He  died  Saturday  at  his 
Seattle  home  with  his  wife  of  25  years  com- 
forting him. 

"I  was  at  his  side,""  she  said,  "'We  had  our 
hugs  and  our  kisses.  He  went  with  dignity 
and  no  pain,  and  that's  what  I  had  prayed 
for." 

But  this  quiet  exit  was  only  a  pale  mirror- 
ing of  the  robust  and  rich  life  of  a  man 
known  nationally  as  a  political  giant. 


A  poker-playing  crony  of  Harry  Truman,  a 
New  Dealer  in  from  the  beginning,  an 
orphan  who  came  to  Washington  by  hook- 
ing rides  on  freight  trains,  who  played  foot- 
ball for  the  Huskies,  who  was  elected  to  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  in  1936. 
became  a  lieutenant  commander  seeing 
combat  with  the  Navy  during  World  War  II 
who  returned  in  the  waning  days  of  that 
conflict  to  be  elected  to  the  U.S.  Senate;  he 
was  a  man  in  the  center  of  the  great  actions 
of  his  time  and  a  man  around  whom  much 
of  that  action  centered. 

From  his  Senate  election  in  1944  until  his 
defeat  by  Slade  Gorton  in  1980.  Magnuson 
was  considered  a  workhorse  in  the  Senate, 
not  only  for  his  state  but  for  the  nation. 

He  was  chairman  of  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  for  24  years. 

He  rose  to  be  chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  and  president  pro  tempore 
of  the  Senate.  As  such  he  exercised  influ- 
ence over  the  development  of  laws  and  ap- 
propriations of  enormous  importance. 

In  1967  he  introduced  legislation  requiring 
the  Coast  Guard  to  develop  ways  to  regulate 
tankers,  just  as  the  new  generation  of  oil 
transporters  were  making  their  appearance. 
It  was  no  irony  that  one  of  the  last  letters 
he  wrote  was  to  Congress,  urging  legislation 
to  require  oil  tankers  to  have  double  hulls— 
rather  than  the  single  hulls  such  as  on  the 
Exxon  Valdez.  which  ruptured  in  Prince 
William  Sound. 

It  was  on  the  strength  of  Warren  Magnu- 
son's convictions  that  the  great  battle  over 
the  location  of  1-82  was  resolved  with  the 
interstate  being  shifted  somewhat  eastward 
and  a  spur  added  to  serve  the  Tri-Cities  and 
Walla  Walla. 

The  importance  of  the  Tri-Cities  being  ad- 
jacent to  the  interstate,  rather  than  remote 
from  it.  has  been  of  inestimable  value  to  the 
community  ever  since. 

When  Mount  St.  Helens  erupted.  Magnu- 
son was  pivotal  in  getting  $1  billion  allocat- 
ed for  community  response:  he  was  in  on 
the  creation  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation and  the  Fred  Hutchinson  Cancer 
Center  in  Seattle  and  the  "Veterinary  Medi- 
cine Center  at  Washington  State  University; 
there  are  warnings  on  cigarette  packages 
partly  through  Magnuson's  support;  he  was 
the  protector  of  animals  and.  in  particular, 
whales:  he  is  credited  with  being  the  moving 
force  that  brought  about  the  National 
Cancer  Institute  (later,  the  National  Insti- 
tutes for  Health)  and  the  National  Science 
Foundation. 

He  was  a  friend  of  Hanford.  and  he  and 
Henry  M.  "Scoop"'  Jackson  combined  to  see 
to  it  that  the  work  that  was  done  there  re- 
ceived the  recognition  and  support  it  de- 
served. 

Sam  Volpentest,  executive  director  of  the 
Tri-City  Industrial  Development  Council, 
first  met  Magnuson  in  1936  and  enjoyed  a 
56-year  friendship  with  him. 

Of  his  old  friend.  Volpentest  said: 
"He  was  a  very  warm,  human  person  who 
was  concerned  about  people's  welfare  and 
health." 

Warren  G.  Magnuson  was  among  us  from 
1905  to  1989.  His  monuments  are  all  around 
us.  and  he  will  be  remembered  as  he  wanted 
to  be.  as  a  man  whose  spirit  will  still  be  seen 
to  be  at  work  long  into  the  future. 


June  7,  198 
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[Prom  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer,  May 
26.  1989] 
coodbyc  to  the  last  of  the  true  new 
Dealers 
(By  John  de  Yonge) 
At  first  it  was  a  solemn  affair.  Maggies  fu- 
neral yesterday,  beautiful.  There  was  the 
march  of  prelates,  with  Mrs.  Magnuson  and 
the  family,  into  the  great  white  enclosure  of 
St.  Marks  Cathedral,  the  mourners  stand- 
ing, the  organ  and  choir  resounding,  and 
the  senators  remains  in  a  flag-draped  coffin 
carried   by    former   staffers   of    his,    dark- 
suited,  somber,  none  of  them  with  an  IQ 
under  129. 

One  pallbearer  was  Duayne  Trecker.  one 
of  Maggies  past  press  secretaries.  As  the 
first  prayers  for  Maggie  echoed  in  the  ca- 
thedral's vault.  I  remembered  an  evening  in 
Washington.  D.C..  when  Maggie  asked 
Trecker  and  me  to  escort  him  to  a  fund- 
raiser at  the  Polger  Shakespeare  Library— 
and  to  get  him  out  of  there  as  soon  as  he 
had  shaken  hands  and  'made  one  of  my 
little  talks"  for  a  worthy  Democrat  needing 
the  senators  presence  to  loosen  dollars 
from  the  assembled  lobbyists. 

"These  things'll  kill  you  if  you  let  "em." 
he  said  of  stand-up  parties.  Physically,  he 
was  suffering  from  his  feet,  which  made 
him  shuffle,  and  made  him  seem  deceptively 
weak.  But  he  could  drop  an  amendment  on 
an  afternoon,  stopping  the  development  of  a 
super  oil  port  on  Puget  Sound  and  causing  a 
governor  (Dixy  Lee  Ray)  to  scream  in  rage. 
Maggie  was  at  the  height  of  his  power 
then,  in  his  70s.  chairman  of  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  from  which  the 
milk  of  government  flows.  He  controlled  the 
flow.  And.  by  seniority,  he  was  president  pro 
tempore  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  where  seniority 
is  power.  So  he  was  third  in  line  to  succeed 
to  become  president  of  the  United  States. 

"It's  one  job  I've  never  wanted. "  he  used 
to  say.  "I've  seen  what  it  did  to  FDR  and 
Harry  Truman  and  LBJ. "  He  meant  how  it 
ground  them  down. 

Being  three  heart  beats  from  the  presi- 
dency endowed  him  with  a  black  Lincoln 
limousine  chauffeured  by  a  Secret  Service 
agent.  Its  single-number  license  plate 
whisked  us  by  saluting  cops  to  the  Polger 
and  then  away,  up  to  Maggie's  apartment. 

By  then  he  was  plainly  hurting  and  tired. 
He  said  he  wanted  to  be  fresh  for  the  next 
day.  for  work  on  his  bill  to  protect  kids  from 
inflammable  pajamas,  common  then,  night 
clothes  that  burned  as  if  soaked  in  gasoline. 
His  bill  banned  clothing  that  could  sear 
children.  The  only  time  I  ever  saw  Maggie 
mad  was  when  he  talked  about  a  manufac- 
turer who  defended  clothes  that  could  burst 
into  flame  around  a  child's  body. 

We  all  got  out  of  the  limousine.  Trecker 
and  I  saw  the  senator  to  the  elevator.  "Have 
the  car  take  you  home. "  Maggie  said. 

Trecker  had  himself  dropped  off  at  a 
metro  station.  At  my  hotel  the  doorkeeper 
rushed  to  open  the  Lincoln's  door.  His  en- 
thusiasm sagged  when  he  saw  emerge  not 
the  senator  but  me. 

At  the  funeral,  in  the  touching  eulogies  by 
Rep.  Norm  Dicks  and  Sens.  Brock  Adams 
and  Mark  Hatfield  and  Daniel  Inouye.  be- 
cause they  were  talking  about  Maggie  they 
had  to  tell  Maggie  stories.  We  all  laughed, 
because  all  of  us  who  knew  him  have 
Maggie  stories. 

But  laughter  burst  most  greatly  when  the 
Rev.  Lowell  E.  Knutson.  bishop  of  the 
Northwest  Synod  of  the  Evangelical  Luther- 
an Church  in  America,  said; 

"Maggie  will  get  few  words  of  praise  for 
his  religious  piety  ..." 


We  guffawed,  thinking  of  the  senator  with 
a  scotch  in  one  hand  and  waving  a  fine 
Cuban  cigar  in  the  other.  Then  Knutson 
completed  the  thought;  "Maggie  leaves  a 
hidden  piety." 

Knutson's  text,  from  the  25th  Chapter  of 
St.  Matthew,  includes  words  that  summarize 
Magnuson's  use  of  power; 

"For  I  was  an  hungred,  and  ye  gave  me 
meat;  I  was  thirsty,  and  ye  gave  me  drink;  I 
was  a  stranger  and  ye  took  me  in;  Naked, 
and  ye  clothed  me;  I  was  sick,  and  ye  visited 
me;  I  was  in  prison,  and  ye  came  unto 
me  .  .  ." 

Rep.  Tom  Poley  continued,  with  elo- 
quence, Knutson's  homily,  that  Magnuson, 
who  had  been  a  poor  boy  himself,  comforted 
the  poor  and  the  needy  and  the  innocent 
and  the  sick  with  laws  to  cushion,  to  succor, 
to  provide  meat  and  drink  and  clothes. 

"He  is,"'  said  Poley,  "a  marvelous  example 
of  how  public  power  can  be  linked  to  public 
good." 

Finally,  with  a  catch  in  his  voice,  Poley 
said;  "Goodbye.  Maggie,  rest  in  peace. " 

Goodbye  to  the  last  of  the  true  New  Deal- 
ers. I  thought,  who  knew  government  by  the 
people  to  l)e  the  friend  of  the  people,  not  its 
enemy. 

Singing  "Eternal  Father.  Strong  to  Save." 
we  were  uplifted  by  the  power  of  the  choir 
and  the  thunder  of  the  organ,  by  the  indi- 
rect sunlight  infusing  the  church  and  by  the 
communion  of  honoring  an  old.  true  friend. 

Then  again  the  flagged  coffin  passed  by. 
We  took  our  last  glimpse  of  Maggie,  who  if 
he  needs  an  epitaph,  might  have  this: 

He  did  good. 

[From  the  Columbian.  May  23.  1989] 
State  Will  Long  Remain  Magnusons 
Monument 
Since   Warren   G.   Magnuson   died   early 
Saturday  morning,  memorialists  have  strug- 
gled to  grasp  the  import  of  his  life  and  pass- 
ing. As  the  process  continues  through  and 
beyond    his    funeral    in    Seattle   Thursday 
morning  there  may  be  flights  of  excess,  but 
it  is  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  degree  to 
which  Magnuson  shaped  his  state,  region, 
nation,  and  world. 

Part  of  that  may  be  explained  by  longevi- 
ty in  public  life.  He  was  first  elected  to  the 
state  House  of  Representatives  in  1932.  and 
he  continued  to  wield  considerable  clout 
behind  the  scenes  even  after  he  lost  his  first 
election  in  1980.  From  the  first,  however, 
Magnusons  power  stemmed  from  his  skill  at 
identifying  the  public  interest  and  his  deter- 
mination to  pursue  that  interest  both  self- 
lessly  and  forcefully.  Even  as  a  freshman  in 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  in  1937 
he  was  very  much  a  part  of  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt"s  New  Deal. 

During  his  four  decades  in  the  U.S. 
Senate,  particularly  during  the  many  years 
he  was  yoked  with  the  late  Sen.  Henry  M. 
Scoop  Jackson.  Magnuson  made  high  art  of 
pork  barrel  politics.  And  much  of  the  hefty 
haul  resulted  in  permanent  Washington 
landmarks.  But  he  also  used  that  skill  for 
such  populist  goals  as  Amtrak,  public  televi- 
sion, civil  rights  legislation,  the  200-mile 
fishing  limit,  the  18-year-old  vote,  consumer 
rights  and  environmental  protection.  His 
legacy  in  political  practice  may  be  more 
fleeting.  Since  Magnuson  passed  his  peak,  it 
seems  that  Washington  politics  has  become 
harder-edged,  more  selfish,  less  friendly  and 
a  lot  more  expensive. 

In  1980.  The  Columbian  joined  the  chorus 
calling  for  an  end  to  Magnuson's  political 
career;  "Washingtonians  certainly  can  ap- 
preciate the  work  done  for  them  over  four 


decades  by  Warren  Magnuson.  But  now  it  is 
time  to  think  ahead  and  to  elect  somebody 
who  has  the  potential  to  become  another 
great  senator.  Slade  Gorton." 

We  remain  convinced  that  Magnuson's 
time  to  retire  had  come  in  1980.  just  as  we 
regret  that  he  could  not  leave  gracefully  but 
had  to  be  bounded  out.  We  must  acknowl- 
edge, however,  that  our  hopes  for  Gorton 
were  too  high.  He  proved  too  narrow  to  hold 
the  seat  a  second  term.  Gorton  scrapped  to 
win  his  way  back  in  last  year,  but  he  did  it 
by  dividing  to  conquer  rather  than  by  fol- 
lowing the  Jackson-Magnuson  pattern  of 
strength  through  unity. 

So  now  we  pine  for  the  days  of  the  gold- 
dust  twins.  As  we  watch  the  replacement  for 
one  try  to  surmount  scandal  while  the 
stand-in  for  the  other  fires  angry  shots 
across  the  Cascades  at  urban  Western 
Washington,  we  can  see  that  Magnusons 
reputation  will  not  be  challenged  for  a  long 
time. 

[From  the  Seattle  Times.  May  21.  19891 

The  Wit  and  Wisdom  of  Maggie 
One  of  Senator  Magnuson's  most  endear- 
ing qualities  was  the  way  he  used— misused, 
really— the  English  language. 

As  Bill  Prochnau,  a  former  Magnuson  aide 
and  Seattle  Times  correspondent  in  Wash- 
ington. D.C..  put  it  in  a  1980  Washington 
Post  article:  "Magnuson  fractured  the  Eng- 
lish language  in  a  way  that  made  Mrs.  Mala- 
prop  sound  like  a  grammarian." 

The  Senator  seemed  to  have  an  especially 
tough  time  with  people's  names,  although 
those  close  to  him  insist  to  this  day  they 
never  knew  which  of  his  slips  were  inten- 
tional, perhaps  to  Uke  puffed-up  bureau- 
crats and  politicians  down  a  notch. 

Once,  to  an  astonished  Senate  hearing. 
Magnuson  introduced  Avery  Brundage,  then 
chairman  of  the  U.S.  Olympic  Committee, 
as  the  distinguished  Mr.  Average  Brundy. " 

■Get  me  Cauliflower  at  the  White  House," 
Magnuson  was  known  to  say  when  he 
wanted  to  ring  up  Joseph  Califano.  an  aide 
to  Lyndon  Johnson  in  the  1960s. 

U.N.  Secretary  General  Dag  Hammar- 
skjold  came  out  "Dag  Hammershlogg. "  And 
former  French  Premier  Georges  Pompidou 
was  "Poopidoo."" 

At  one  Senate  committee  hearing.  Magnu- 
son became  irritated  with  an  environmental- 
ist who  was  arguing  against  the  progress 
that  was  represented  by  Boeings  controver- 
sial SST  plane. 

"We  cant  all  go  live  at  Walden  Pond," 
Magnuson  declared.  "Even  Walden  only 
lived  there  for  two  years." 

A  man  of  words.  Magnuson  was  not. 

In  a  1981  interview.  Magnuson  was  asked 
to  comment  on  U.S.-China  relations. 

"Our  relationship  with  China  has  come 
along  very  well.  slow,  but  you  have  to  be  pa- 
tient with  the  Orientals.  You  have  to  be 
very  patient  with  them. 

"I  mean,  talk  about  Latin  Americans 
having  "manana."  The  Chinese  have  a 
manana  that  isn't  you  know,  day  to  day.  it's 
almost  century  to  century. 

"The  trouble  with  us  with  the  Orient,  we 
think  Orientals  should  think  like  we  think 
they  should  think,  and  they  dont  think 
that  way." 

Asked  to  comment  on  the  Kennedy 
family,  he  said:  "Well,  they're  going  to  be 
one-third  of  the  world's  population.  They're 
over  one-fourth  now."  When  told  the  ques- 
tion was  about  the  future  of  the  Kennedy 
family,  he  said;  "Oh.  I  thought  you  said  the 
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Chinese.  The  Kennedys.  Well,  they've  only 
got  one  man  left." 

On  the  Latin  American  military:  "AH  their 
generals  with  all  their  medals,  geez,  you'd 
think  they  went  through  17  war  engage- 
ments. Holy  Jesus,  they've  got  medals,  you 
know,  up  to  their  shoulders.  I  got  a  medal 
from  Costa  Rica  once,  years  ago  .  .  .  when  I 
was  down  there  .  .  .  trying  to  talk  about  a 
second  canal.  Geez,  they  hung  it  on  me,  it 
was  so  goddamn  heavy  that  I  had  to  bend 
over." 

tProm  the  Seattle  Times,  May  21,  1989] 
PVoM  Those  Who  Knew  Him 

Warren  Grant  Magnuson  was,  as  Gov. 
Booth  Gardner  put  it,  "one  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant individuals  this  state  has  ever 
known." 

"He  is  an  integral  part  of  the  history  of 
this  state,"  Gardner  said  yesterday  on  learn- 
ing of  Magnuson's  death.  "He  was  well-loved 
and  appreciated  for  his  contributions.  He'll 
live  on  for  the  duration  of  the  history  of 
this  state." 

Others  who  knew  Magnuson  were  equally 
laudatory.  Here  are  some  of  their  com- 
ments: 

Former  Gov.  Albert  Rosellini,  who  first 
met  Magnuson  in  1936:  'I  don't  think  the 
state  has  ever  had  a  stronger  individual  in 
Congress.  It  made  it  possible  for  us  to  get 
funds  for  many  major  projects  in  the  state 
of  Washington.  ...  It  really  is  the  passing 
of  an  era." 

Tom  Keefe  Jr..  a  former  Magnuson  aide: 
"He  was  the  best  of  federalism,  health,  the 
environment,  auto  safety.  There's  a  hidden 
legacy  from  his  career  that's  immeasurable. 
He  did  it  so  well  for  so  long.  There's  a 
uniqueness  that's  impossible  to  match. " 

U.S.  Rep.  Norm  Dicks.  D-Bremerton,  who 
was  Magnuson's  administration  assistant  for 
eight  years:  "We  have  lost  one  of  the  real 
giants  of  American  politics  today,  and  I 
have  lost  a  great  teacher,  mentor  and 
friend.  We  must  reflect  on  the  good  work 
and  the  accomplishments  he  left 
behind.  .  .  .  When  the  shock  of  his  death 
wears  off,  I  hope  the  memory  of  his  career 
will  live  forever." 

Seattle  Mayor  Charles  Royer:  "Warren 
Magnuson  lived  a  long,  full  and  incredibly 
productive  life.  Pew  Americans  have  served 
this  country  as  long  or  as  well  as  our  be- 
loved Maggie." 

Karen  Marchioro,  chairwoman  of  the 
state  Democratic  Party:  "For  the  party  he 
was  the  most  important  Democrat  in  this 
century.  ...  He  was  a  Washington  state 
treasure.  Everything  he  did  was  for  a  good 
cause— the  environment,  consumer  affairs, 
the  UW  law  school.  It'll  never  happen 
again." 

Helen  Jackson,  wife  of  the  late  Sen. 
Henry  Jackson:  "He  always  had  a  twinkle  in 
his  eye  and  enjoyed  talking  a  little  politics 
and  he  was  a  quintessential  Democrat.  He 
loved  people  and  he  loved  helping  them." 

Sen.  Edward  Kennedy,  D-Mass.:  "Maggie 
will  go  down  in  history  as  one  of  the  finest 
senators  of  the  20th  century.  His  long 
career  brought  him  to  a  position  of  great 
power  in  the  Senate,  and  he  used  it  with  an 
unparalleled  dedication  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  nation  and  the  American  people, 
which  is  why  he  was  so  well  loved  and  re- 
spected." 

Sen.  Slade  Gorton,  R-Wash.,  who  defeated 
Magnuson  in  1980:  "It  almost  seems  like  it 
was  two  or  three  decades  ago  rather  than 
just  a  few  years  ago.  because  it  was  a  very 
straightforward,  upward,  non-negative  cam- 
paign that  was  simply  run  on  the  issues. 


The  consequences  of  it  were  that  we  had 
been  friends  before  the  race  started  and  we 
were  friends  after  it  was  over." 

Sen.  Brock  Adams,  D-Wash.:  "He  was  a 
kind  of  Norwegian  uncle,  someone  you  can 
talk  to.  .  .  .  The  last  thing  he  said  was. 
'This  state  has  three  things  going  for  it— 
we've  got  the  mountains,  the  Columbia 
River,  Puget  Sound.  And  I  want  you  to  see 
it  protected.  It's  ihe  future.  It's  the  future 
of  all  of  you.'  " 

Gerry  Johnson,  administrative  assistant 
to  Magnuson  in  the  late  1970s:  "He  was 
fighting  to  the  end  and  remained  concerned 
on  issues  affecting  the  region  as  well  as  the 
nation.  Last  week,  the  senator  had  sent  to 
the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  a  letter 
expressing  his  concerns  over  the  Alaska  oil 
spill.  He  was  happy  being  home.  He  always 
loved  Washington  state  more  than  the 
other  Washington." 

Dr.  John  Lein,  vice  president  for  health 
sciences  at  the  UW:  "Warren  Magnuson  had 
a  profound  and  unique  influence  on  the  di- 
rection of  health  research  and  health-care 
delivery  in  this  country.  Just  as  his  efforts 
and  concerns  extended  far  beyond  Washing- 
ton state,  the  Warren  G.  Magnuson  Health 
Sciences  Center  at  the  University  of  Wash- 
ington is  a  resource  to  the  region  and 
nation.  We  are  proud  to  bear  Sen.  Magnu- 
son's name. 

Rep.  Al  Swift,  D-Wash.:  "The  quality  that 
I  think  I  will  remember  most  about  Maggie 
is  that  he  was  a  man  who  over  the  years  ac- 
quired enormous  power,  but  it  was  power 
that  never  corrupted  him.  He  wielded  it 
gently.  He  never  wielded  it  to  hurl  anybody. 
He  wielded  it  in  order  to  do  good  things  for 
people.  And  in  that  respect  he  was  almost 
unique  in  all  the  political  figures  I  have  ever 
known." 

[From  the  Post-Intelligencer,  May  21,  1989] 

Warren  G.  Magnuson:  No  Memoirs,  but 
Many  Monuments  Around  Us 

(Joel  Connelly) 

Washington.— President  John  F.  Kennedy 
convulsed  a  1961  Seattle  banquet  with  a  de- 
scription of  how  veteran  Sen.  Warren  Mag- 
nuson passed  bills  in  the  nation's  capital. 

Magnuson.  said  Kennedy,  would  go  to  the 
Senate  floor  in  the  late  afternoon  when 
speeches  had  ended  and  reporters  had  de- 
parted. He  would  mumble  a  few  barely  audi- 
ble words. 

"What  is  it?"  the  Senate's  presiding  offi- 
cer would  ask. 

"Well,  it's  nothing  important,  he  says. 
And  Grand  Coulee  Dam  is  built,"  said  Ken- 
nedy to  a  roar  of  laughter. 

Actually.  Maggie  didn't  build  Grand 
Coulee  Dam.  although  his  clout  on  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  was  used 
to  secure  a  third  powerhouse  at  Grand 
Coulee  and  to  irrigate  over  500,000  acres  of 
Eastern  Washington  desert. 

The  legend  that  was  Warren  Magnuson. 
built  over  84  years  as  prosecutor,  legislator, 
congressman,  senator  and  confidant  of 
presidents,  will  live  beyond  his  death  early 
yesterday  at  his  Queen  Anne  home  in  Seat- 
tle. 

Over  a  period  of  four  decades— stretching 
from  the  New  Deal  to  the  Reagan  era— Mag- 
nuson did  more  to  shape  the  Northwest's 
politics  and  economic  development  than  any 
other  politician. 

Magnuson  liked  to  say  that  Congress  con- 
tained two  species  of  animals:  "Showhorses 
and  workhorses."  He  was  a  work  horse,  who 
never  sought  the  White  House  and  ignored 
perks  of  power. 


The  senator  once  touted  his  pioneering 
work  on  consumer  legislation  by  running  for 
re-election  on  the  slogan:  "Maggie  has 
Soul."  The  motto  summed  up  the  man. 

Ending  his  1974  campaign,  Magnuson 
ambled  into  a  Clarkston,  Wash.,  pool  hall. 
He  hung  up  his  jacket,  rolled  up  his  sleeves. 
A  cigar  stuck  in  his  mouth,  the  senator 
picked  up  a  cue  stick,  put  a  $5  bill  on  the 
table  and  offered  to  take  on  all  comers. 

A  customer  put  down  $5.  Magnuson  won 
the  toss,  put  all  15  balls  into  the  pockets.  He 
picked  up  both  $5  bills  and  headed  for  the 
door.  The  pool  hall  customers  asked  for  his 
name. 

"Magnuson,"  he  replied. 

"Senator  Magnuson?"  one  man  asked. 

"Just  Magnuson,"  said  the  senator. 

Magnuson  served  44  years  in  Congress, 
ending  his  career  as  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee.  The  panel  de- 
cides how  and  where  federal  dollars  are 
spent. 

Magnuson  saw  that  billions  of  dollars 
headed  home  to  Washington.  During  Seat- 
tle visits,  former  Vice  President  Walter 
Mondale  would  joke  that  Maggie  had  a  for- 
mula for  evenly  dividing  the  federal  budget 
among  the  states. 

"Fifty  percent  for  Washington  state,  and 
fifty  percent  for  the  rest  of  the  country," 
joked  Mondale. 

Magnuson  made  possible  dams  on  the  Co- 
lumbia and  Snake  Rivers.  Maggie  secured 
money  for  the  University  of  Washington 
health  sciences  complex  which  bears  his 
name.  He  helped  build  new  bridges  over 
Hood  Canal  and  the  Duwamish.  It  was  Mag- 
nuson who  secured  money  for  the  1962  Seat- 
tle World's  Fair  and  Expo  '74  in  Spokane. 

The  dollars  were  needed  to  build  the  high- 
ways, canals,  and  power  plants  that  made 
possible  the  Northwest's  economic  develop- 
ment. When  Magnuson  went  to  Congress, 
Eastern  Washington  was  an  arid  desert. 
Western  Washington's  economy  depended 
on  logging.  More  than  60  percent  of  the 
state's  farms  had  no  electric  power. 

Magnuson  was  a  pre-television  politician. 
He  really  did  mumble.  His  scrambled 
syntax,  and  inability  to  remember  names, 
became  part  of  the  legend. 

During  the  gasoline  crisis  of  the  late 
1970s.  Magnuson  boosted  synthetic  fuels  by 
exclaiming:  "We  have  to  look  at  these  Sino 
fuels— especially  gasoholics." 

He  once  introduced  Avery  Brundage,  noto- 
riously arrogant  International  Olympic 
Committee  chairman  as  "Mr.  Average 
Brundy."  When  Joseph  Califano  was 
Lyndon  Johnson's  chief  of  staff,  Magnuson 
would  order  his  secretary  to  "Get  me  Cauli- 
flower at  the  White  House  "  He  accidentally 
introduced  Rep.  Al  Swift  to  a  banquet  as 
"your  congressman  Al  Smith." 

Beneath  the  bloopers,  however,  was  a  poli- 
tician who  changed  with  the  times.  In  the 
1960's  and  1970's,  Magnuson  moved  from  re- 
gional logroller  to  national  leader  on  con- 
sumer protection  and  environmental  issues. 

When  he  sought  a  fourth  term  in  1962, 
Magnuson  was  described  by  "Time"  maga- 
zine as  "a  skilled  politician  with  few  preten- 
sions of  statesmanship."'  The  senator  ran  as 
a  provider.  Grand  Coulee  Dam  loomed  in 
the  background  of  his  billboards  with  the 
slogan  "Keeps  Our  State  Moving. " 

Magnuson  nearly  lost,  and  a  different  sen- 
ator emerged. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee,  he  wrote  laws  protecting  chil- 
dren from  flammable  fabrics.  Msignuson 
drew  up  bills  dealing  with  poison  prevention 
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packaging,  toy  safety,  truth  in  lending  and 
truth  in  packaging  and  labeling. 

He  passed  legislation  that  created  the  Na- 
tional Health  Service  Corps,  which  paid  doc- 
tors and  nurses  to  relocate  to  areas  where 
there  are  few  medical  personnel. 

The  senator's  finest  hour  may  have  come 
in  1977.  Magnuson  had  never  been  known  as 
an  environmentalist.  But  he  blocked  use  of 
Puget  Sound  as  a  superport  for  Alaskan  oil. 
He  did  it  quietly.  He  wandered  onto  the 
Senate  floor,  and  muttered  a  few  words 
about  protecting  "a  fragile  and  significant 
natural  environment— Puget  Sound." 

He  found  a  legislative  vehicle  in  the  pend- 
ing Marine  Mammal  Protection  Act.  He  at- 
tached a  "little  amendment"  that  banned 
oil  supertankers  from  the  Sound  and 
blocked  creation  of  an  oil  superport  near 
Bellingham. 

Magnuson  acted  behind  the  back  of  Gov. 
Dixy  Lee  Ray,  the  state's  chief  oilport 
booster.  She  called  him  "a  dictator. " 

Typically,  Magnuson  committed  a  verbal 
gaffe  as  he  claimed  credit  for  saving  the 
Sound.  A  renowned  vodka  drinker,  he  thun- 
dered: "There  is  no  reason  for  us  to  accept 
these  tankers  when  they  can  unload  at  any 
distillery  on  the  West  Coast." 

During  Magnuson's  years  in  politics,  the 
legends  grew.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  it 
was  sometimes  hard  to  tell  myth  from  reali- 
ty. 

Magnuson  was  born  in  Moorhead,  Minn., 
on  April  12,  1905.  He  was  orphaned  at  the 
age  of  three  weeks— a  fact  that  was  some- 
times included  in  his  early  campaign  litera- 
ture. But  he  was  also  adopted  by  William  G. 
and  Emma  Anderson  Magnuson,  and  grew 
up  in  a  prosperous  family. 

The  future  senator  hopped  a  freight  train 
at  the  age  of  19,  riding  from  North  Dakota 
to  Seattle.  He  worked  in  Seattle  as  an  ice 
truck  delivery  driver,  using  the  savings  to 
enter  the  University  of  Washington. 

Magnuson's  political  career  began  soon 
after  he  graduated  from  law  school  in  1929. 
He  was  elected  to  the  state  legislature,  then 
became  King  County  Prosecutor  in  1934.  He 
was  elected  to  Congress  in  1936.  after  emo- 
tionally disturbed  incumbent  Marion  Zion- 
check  leaped  to  his  death  from  the  fifth 
floor  of  the  Arctic  Building. 

Magnuson  served  as  a  Naval  officer 
aboard  an  aircraft  carrier  in  the  early  days 
of  the  Pacific  War,  but  was  summoned  back 
to  Congress  by  Franklin  Roosevelt. 

He  was  elected  to  the  Senate  in  1944.  an 
elected  position  he  held  through  36  years 
and  eight  presidents. 

Magnuson  was  their  intimate.  He  recalled 
playing  poker  with  FDR.  When  he  lost. 
Roosevelt  would  pay  his  gambling  debts  by 
signing  personal  checks,  confident  nobody 
would  cash  them. 

He  took  President  Truman  trolling  for 
salmon  on  Puget  Sound  in  1948,  and  was 
present  during  a  famous  Spokane  incident 
when  Truman  told  a  local  reporter:  "Young 
man,  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  Spokesman- 
Review  are  the  two  worst  newspapers  in  the 
country." 

Magnuson  was  married  briefly  in  the 
1930's  to  a  former  Miss  Seattle.  After  his  di- 
vorce in  1935,  he  remained  a  bachelor  for  34 
years. 

Maggie  was  reportedly  the  model  for  man- 
about-town  Sen.  Lafe  Smith  in  the  bestsell- 
ing  novel  "Advise  and  Consent. "  The  sena- 
tor was  linked  to  Hollywood  movie  actress 
June  Millarde  in  the  late  1940's,  and  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  buzzed  with  rumors  the  two 
had  secretly  wed. 

When  the  senator  married  his  longtime 
companion  Jermaine  PeralU  in  1964,  Presi- 


dent Johnson  was  best  man.  An  Idaho  motel 
clerk  later  turned  away  the  Magnusons,  re- 
fusing to  believe  a  marriage  license  signed 
by  the  president. 

When  asked  to  describe  his  political  phi- 
losophy, Magnuson  would  reply:  "I  am 
proud  to  be  a  New  Dealer." 

He  was  often  ahead  of  his  times. 

Magnuson  wanted  Alaska  made  a  state  in 
1947,  and  worked  for  a  dozen  years  to  win 
admission  for  the  49th  state. 

He  called,  in  1956,  for  recognition  of  'Red 
China. "  In  1974,  he  was  one  of  the  first 
American  lawmakers  to  visit  China  after  its 
quarter-century  of  isolation. 

In  1967,  Magnuson  reluctantly  broke  with 
his  long-time  colleague  Sen.  Henry  Jackson 
and  called  for  a  unilateral  halt  to  bombing 
of  North  Vietnam. 

Nor  did  the  senator  shrink  from  contro- 
versy. 

Interrupting  his  own  1968  re-election  cam- 
paign. Magnuson  introduced  Democratic 
presidential  nominee  Hubert  Humphrey  in 
face  of  taunts  and  jeers  from  radicals  at  the 
Seattle  Center  Coliseum,  Humphrey  took 
the  state.  Maggie  won  a  fifth  term  by  a  two- 
to-one  margin. 

Magnuson  made  one  of  his  few  misjudg- 
ments  in  1980.  and  one  not  uncommon  to 
Congress.  He  tried  to  stick  around  one  term 
too  many. 

The  senator  was  hard  of  hearing.  Circula- 
tory problems  had  slowed  his  walk  to  a 
shuffle.  And  Jimmy  Carter's  unpopular 
presidency  dragged  down  Democrats  across 
the  country. 

Using  a  slogan  "Washington's  next  great 
senator"— which  tacitly  conceded  Magnu- 
son's past  accomplishments— Republican 
challenger  Slade  Gorton  ended  Maggies 
long  career. 

The  senator  and  Jermaine  retired  to  Palm 
Springs.  But  the  California  desert  resort 
was  home  to  too  many  Republicans,  and  far 
from  the  Magnusons"  longtime  friends. 

The  couple  moved  to  a  handsome  home 
atop  Queen  Anne  Hill.  Its  front  yard  was 
decorated  by  a  totem  pole  carved  by  Indian 
tribes  grateful  at  Magnuson's  largesse. 

The  old  New  Dealer  spoke  out.  appealing 
for  programs  the  Reagan  administration 
marked  for  extinction  and  chiding  Republi- 
cans for  running  $200  billion  deficits. 

"When  I  left  the  appropriations  commit- 
tee we  had  a  debt  of  $36  billion,"  Magnuson 
said  in  a  recent  interview.  "They  said  that 
was  terrible.  We  thought  the  world  was 
coming  to  an  end.  Now  look  at  it." 

The  senator  never  put  down  his  mem- 
oirs—but  his  monuments  can  be  seen   by 

looking  around. 

[From  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer,  May 

24,  1989] 

Maggie  Knew  How  To  Pick  the  Brightest 

People 


(By  Jean  Godden) 

The  death  of  Warren  Magnuson  on  Satur- 
day released  a  flood  of  memories  about  the 
late,  great  senator.  Some  of  the  tales  con- 
cern his  quiet  but  effective  exercise  of 
power,  others  tell  of  his  folksy  good  humor 
and  malapropish  assaults  on  the  language. 

Most,  however,  overlook  one  of  Maggie's 
greatest  talents:  his  ability  to  surround  him- 
self with  the  brightest  and  best.  His  staff 
was  amazing.  It  functioned  with  speed  and 
savvy  rarely  seen  in  government. 

Whenever  a  reporter  needed  an  update, 
neeaed  a  statement  or  simply  needed  infor- 
mation, the  call  went  to  Magnuson's  office 
first. 


Calls  often  got  results.  One  example 
comes  from  the  waning  days  of  Maggies  44 
years  in  Congress.  The  state's  prison  system 
was  overcrowded  in  the  summer  of  1980.  At 
the  same  time,  the  federal  government  was 
making  plans  to  close  McNeil  Island  federal 
prison. 

The  solution  was  obvious.  Why  not  find  a 
way  to  make  use  of  McNeil  Island  instead  of 
hurrying  to  build  new  prisons? 

But  Dixy  Lee  Ray.  then  governor,  said 
that  McNeil  was  not  available  to  the  state. 
She  contended  that  the  feds  would  never 
consider  it. 

That's  when  a  call  was  placed  to  Sen. 
Magnuson's  office,  asking  "Is  it  possible  for 
the  state  to  acquire  McNeil?"  The  response 
from  a  staff  member  was:  "No  one  has  ever 
asked  us."  There  was  a  quick  follow-up  call, 
•"Senator  Magnuson  says  he'll  do  what  he 
can." 

Days  later,  the  U.S.  Justice  Department 
reversed  itself  and  agreed  to  keep  McNeil 
open  until  the  state  could  act.  Magnuson 
deftly  attached  a  provision  concerning 
McNeil  to  an  appropriations  bill.  It  was  one 
of  the  last  of  Maggie's  "little  amendmenU." 

IRON  IN  THE  FIRE 

Congressman  Norm  Dicks  has  been  tele- 
phoning every  member  of  the  House  on 
behalf  of  the  Puyallup  Indian  land  claims 
settlement  which  was  approved  Tuesday. 

But  Dicks  has  another  legitimate  claim  to 
the  title  ""congressional  iron  man.""  Rep. 
Dicks"  schedule  yesterday  included  the  fol- 
lowing: reception  for  the  National  Auto 
Dealers,  National  Maritime  Committee 
meeting.  Federal  Judges  Association.  Rep. 
Tom  Downey  fund  raiser.  Sacramento 
Chamber  of  Commerce  reception.  House  Ad- 
ministrative Assistant  Alumni  Association. 
Rep.  Pat  Williams  fund  raiser  and  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  reception  in  the  Washing- 
ton Navy  Yard.  And  that's  just  his  after- 
work  schedule. 

[From  the  Tri-City  Herald,  May  21,  19891 

Tri-Citians  Recall  Magnuson  as  Friend 
Who  Always  Listened 

(By  Gale  B.  Robinette) 
Tri-City  residents  who  knew  former  Sen. 
Warren  G.  Magnuson  said  Saturday  he  im- 
pressed them  in  ways  they  will  not  forget. 

"I  think  that  what  set  him  apart  from 
most  Legislators  was  the  fact  he  always  re- 
membered he  was  a  common  man.  and  the 
little  guy  was  the  guy  he  was  trying  to 
help, "  said  Charles  Kilbury,  a  friend  and 
long-time  activist  in  the  Franklin  County 
Democratic  Party.  "He  had  a  heart  as  big  as 
all  outdoors. " 

Jim  Worthington,  who  heads  the  South- 
eastern Washington  Building  Trades  Coun- 
cil, said  Magnuson  "always  had  time  to  sit 
down  and  talk"  even  though  he  was  a  "very 
important  individual.'" 

"So  many  people  it  seems  get  a  little  dis- 
tant from  you,  but  Maggie  was  the  type  of 
person  who  wanted  to  help  and  to  listen, 
and  he  took  the  time."  Worthington  said. 

Magnuson  died  Saturday  of  congestive 
heart  failure  in  Seattle.  He  was  84. 

Benton  County  Superior  Court  Judge 
Duane  Taber  described  Magnuson  as  a  "very 
warm  and  caring  individual.  ' 

"The  very  fact  that  people  called  him 
•Maggie"  speaks  for  iUelf, "  said  Taber,  who 
was  involved  in  several  of  Magnuson's  re- 
election campaigns.  "Everyone  felt  free  to 
use  that  name  soon  after  meeting  him  be- 
cause of  the  ease  he  put  people  to." 
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An  orphan  who  rode  the  rails  to  seek  his 
fortune  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Magnuson 
spent  half  a  century  in  public  life.  He  served 
six  terms  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  Magnuson.  a 
lawyer,  first  went  to  Washington.  D.C.  as  a 
Democratic  congressman  in  1936.  and  served 
with  presidents  from  FYanltlin  Roosevelt 
through  Jimmy  Carter. 

People  still  credit  the  duo  of  Magnuson 
and  the  late  Sen.  Henry  "Scoop"  Jackson. 
D-Wash.,  for  getting  federal  money  to  fi- 
nance key  energy,  agricultural  and  transpor- 
tation projects  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  in- 
cluding the  Tri-Cities. 

"Between  he  and  Scoop,  they  did  a  tre- 
mendous amount  for  this  state  and  particu- 
larly for  our  area."  said  Mark  Pence,  of 
Pasco,  who  was  Franklin  County  chairman 
of  two  of  Magnuson's  re-election  campaigns. 

Sigvard  Hansen,  former  dean  of  students 
at  Columbia  Basin  College,  said  Magnuson 
and  Jackson  "were  very  unselfish  about 
their  time  and  energy  to  see  that  things 
amounted  to  something  in  the  Northwest." 

Hansen  described  Magnuson  as  a  good 
friend  and  "one  of  the  finest  men  I  have 
ever  known." 

"He  was  just  like  a  fellow  you  had  as  a 
neighbor  and  felt  was  your  greatest  friend." 
Hansen  added.  "He  wasn't  trying  to  make 
himself  look  great.  He  just  wanted  to  get 
the  job  done,  and  he  got  it  done." 

Sam  Volpentest,  executive  vice  president 
of  the  Tri-City  Industrial  Development 
Council,  met  Magnuson  in  1933  and  began  a 
friendship  that  lasted  56  years. 

"He  was  a  very  warm,  human  person  who 
was  concerned  about  people's  welfare  and 
health."  Volpentest  said. 

[From  the  Spokesman  Review.  May  26. 
19891 

Throng  Bids  Magnuson  Goodbye 

(By  Jim  Camden  and  Richard  Wagoner) 

Seattix.— Congressmen  and  governors 
joined  political  foot  soldiers  and  "common 
folk"  in  saying  goodbye  Thursday  to  one  of 
the  giants  of  American  government. 

Former  Sen.  Warren  G.  Magnuson  was  de- 
scribed at  his  funeral  as  everything  from 
Mr.  Consumerism  to  the  king  of  pork  barrel 
politics. 

The  onetime  president  pro  tempore  of  the 
U.S.  Senate,  who  died  Saturday  in  his  Seat- 
tle home  at  age  84.  was  "one  of  the  cen- 
tury's most  powerful  men,"  Sen.  Mark  Hat- 
field, R-Ore.,  said. 

"Yet  he  never  once,  not  even  for  a 
moment,  separated  himself  from  the  fisher- 
men in  Puget  Sound,  the  apple  grower  in 
Yakima  or  the  businessman  in  Seattle." 
Hatfield  said. 

In  front  of  a  crowd  that  seemed  drawn 
from  a  "Who's  Who  "  of  Northwest  politics, 
Maggie  was  sent  off. 

In  the  church  pews  were  Slade  Gorton. 
the  Republican  who  ousted  Maggie  from 
the  Senate  in  1980.  and  Brock  Adams,  who 
beat  Gorton  six  years  later  to  reclaim  "Mag- 
gie's seat"  for  the  Democrats.  Both  are  in 
the  Senate  now.  after  Gorton's  comeback 
last  year. 

Former  Govs.  Dan  Evans  and  John  Spell- 
man,  both  Republicans,  joined  the  mourn- 
ers, and  Gov.  Booth  Gardner  read  a  scrip- 
tural passage  at  the  start  of  the  service. 

A  new  generation  of  congressional  lead- 
ers—some such  as  Rep.  Norm  Dicks  who 
started  as  Maggie's  assistant— took  to  the 
lectum  to  reminisce  atiout  their  mentor. 

'Tm  proud  to  be  a  graduate  of  the  Magnu- 
son school  of  government  and  public  serv- 
ice." Dicks  said. 


Some  1,000  people  crowded  into  St.  Mark's 
Cathedral  to  sing  hymns  and  listen  to  eulo- 
gies of  Magnuson.  Some  former  campaign 
workers  sported  white-on-blue  "Maggie!" 
campaign  buttons  on  jacket  lapels  or 
blouses. 

A  10-member  color  guard  of  soldiers,  sail- 
ors and  Marines  marched  into  the  Episcopal 
cathedral  to  start  the  ceremony. 

The  former  senator's  coffin,  draped  with 
an  American  flag  and  adorned  with  the  seal 
of  the  U.S.  Senate,  was  escorted  in  by  eight 
former  staff  members. 

Sen.  Daniel  Inouye  of  Hawaii  said  it  was 
time  for  the  former  Senate  leader  "to  once 
again  respond  to  the  roll  call,  this  time  in 
Heaven."" 

Inouye,  like  many  of  the  speakers,  re- 
called Magnuson"s  prowess  at  finding  money 
for  Washington.  After  the  1980  eruption  of 
Mount  St.  Helens,  Magnuson  sought  "an 
unheard  of  sum""  of  more  than  $950  million 
for  disaster  relief. 

"I  turned  to  him  and  I  said  "Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  have  volcanoes  in  Hawaii  that 
erupt  every  day."  And  he  looked  at  me  with 
a  twinkle  in  his  eye  and  said  "Your  day  will 
come.' " 

Magnuson  produced  money  for  his  state 
by  reminding  other  senators  that  he  had 
backed  programs  for  their  states,  speakers 
said. 

"He  wrote  the  book  about  bringing  home 
the  bacon.""  Hatfield  said.  "  What's  good  for 
Washington  is  good  for  Oregon."  Maggie 
would  say.   Two  for  me  and  one  for  you.'  " 

But  all  were  quick  to  add  that  his  44-year 
congressional  career  was  notable  not  just 
for  the  building  projects  he  sponsored,  but 
also  for  cancer  research,  wildlife  protection 
and  consumer  rights  he  championed. 

"He  began  his  work  long  before  Ralph 
Nader  came  onto  the  scene  as  Mr.  Consum- 
erism." Inouye  said. 

And  for  those  who  wondered  whether  the 
old  cigar-smoking  pol  with  the  shuffling 
gait  was  destined  for  some  warmer  clime 
than  Inouye  suggested.  The  Rev.  Lowell 
Knutson.  bishop  of  the  Northwest  Synod 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  America, 
said  Maggie  lived  up  to  at  least  one  passage 
of  the  gospel. 

As  a  defender  of  the  young,  the  sick  and 
the  poor.  Knutson  said  Magnuson  embodied 
the  Scriptural  passage:  "In  as  much  as 
you've  done  it  to  the  least  of  them,  you've 
done  it  to  me." 

Rep.  Tom  Foley  of  Spokane  agreed  that 
Maggie,  in  concert  with  the  late  Sen.  Henry 
"Scoop"  Jackson,  "remade  the  face  of  the 
state  of  Washington."  by  finding  money  for 
harbors,  dams,  bridges,  world  fairs  and  uni- 
versity buildings. 

"I  think  that  the  physical  legacy  is  not 
the  most  important."  said  Foley. 

Magnuson  championed  voting  rights  for 
18-year-olds,  an  end  to  the  poll  tax  and  pro- 
tection of  the  environment.  Foley  said. 

""The  Puget  Sound  is  not  suffering  the 
fate  of  Prince  William  Sound  because 
Warren  Magnuson  wanted  to  see  this  great 
resource  protected."  he  said. 

Foley,  who  could  soon  best  even  Magnu- 
son in  the  congressional  hierarchy  by  be- 
coming the  speaker  of  the  House,  arrived  at 
the  cathedral  after  the  ceremony  started 
but  in  time  to  deliver  the  final  eulogy. 

Even  a  late  vote  on  a  supplemental  budget 
and  discussions  of  a  possible  change  in  the 
speakership  wouldn't  keep  him  from  attend- 
ing the  service  of  his  onetime  mentor. 

"He  had  a  sense,  always,  for  the  right 
thing  to  do."  Foley  said.  In  the  1950s,  when 
it  was  political  suicide.  Magnuson  urged  the 


country  help  bring  Communist  China  out  of 
isolation. 

Richard  Nixon's  initiative  20  years  later, 
and  events  today  in  that  country,  proved  he 
was  right.  Foley  said. 

Magnuson  was  remembered  Thursday  in 
Spokane  not  only  for  his  accomplishments 
in  Congress  but  for  who  he  was. 

""We  all  smile  when  we  talk  about 
Maggie."  Spokane  City  Councilman  Robert 
Dellwo  said  at  a  memorial  service  in  River- 
front Park.  "We  know  we'll  never  see  an- 
other man  like  him." 

About  50  friends,  supporters  and  staff 
members  of  the  former  senator  gathered 
behind  the  Spokane  Opera  House  to  share 
anecdotes  and  remember  the  man  they 
loved. 

""And  who  can  ask  for  a  greater  monument 
than  to  be  loved,"  said  Sally  Jackson,  chair- 
woman of  the  Spokane  Democratic  Central 
Committee. 

"Every  single  major  development  in  this 
state  over  the  last  40  years,  he  had  his  hand 
in  it,"  said  Leonard  Jansen,  a  lawyer  who 
represented  Columbia  Basin  farmers  and 
often  worked  closely  with  Magnuson, 

When  we  had  a  problem,  we  went  to 
Maggie  and  he  just  got  it  done,  Jansen  said 
after  the  service.  ""The  guy  was  quiet.  He 
was  very  unassuming.  But  he  got  the  job 
done.'" 

The  theme  of  a  quiet  man  who  worked 
hard  for  his  constituents  behind  the  scenes 
was  echoed  again  and  again  by  speakers  at 
the  service. 

Dellwo  recalled  the  time  Magnuson  would 
take  out  of  his  busy  day  in  the  nation's  cap- 
ital to  chat  with  friends  from  Washington 
state. 

Betty  Drumheller.  a  friend  and  later  staff 
member,  remembered  a  playful  Magnuson 
playing  horse  with  President  Kennedy's 
young  daughter. 

Jackson,  a  Spokane  Valley  businesswom- 
an, talked  of  a  letter  she  wrote  to  Magnuson 
20  years  ago  in  which  she  mentioned  having 
just  adopted  a  child. 

Magnuson  responded  with  a  long  hand- 
written letter  of  his  own  that  talked  of  his 
family. 

•"That  was  very  poignant  and  very  person- 
al." Jackson  said.  '"I  became  a  dedicated 
Magnuson  fan."" 

Magnuson  is  survived  by  his  wife  Jer- 
maine.  a  daughter  and  two  grandchildren. 

(Prom  the  Post-Intelligencer,  May  22,  1989] 

MAGGIE".  Last  of  the  Giants— Death  or 
Former  Senator  Brings  Warm  Tributes 

(By  Joel  Connelly) 

Washington.— As  he  tried  to  relax  on  an 
unpeaceful  Sabbath,  House  Majority  Leader 
Tom  Foley  linked  two  subjects  high  on  his 
mind:  reminiscences  of  Sen.  Warren  Magnu- 
son and  demonstrations  by  young  people  in 
cities  across  China. 

""Maggie  talked  about  redefining  our  rela- 
tionship to  China  in  the  early  1950s  when 
the  idea  was  considered  tantamount  to  trea- 
son," Foley  said.  ""The  Chinese  never  forgot. 
Now  we  see  students  holding  up  banners 
with  quotes  from  Jefferson  and  Lincoln, 
while  displaying  imperfect  models  of  the 
Statue  of  Liberty." 

A  day  after  Magnuson  died  in  his  Seattle 
home  Saturday,  former  colleagues  worked 
on  their  memories.  They  recalled  a  36-year 
Senate  career,  an  era  that  lasted  from 
FDR's  card  games  to  the  Reagan  landslide, 
and  many  times  when  Maggie  was  ahead  of 
his  time. 
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And  they  remembered  him  as  part  of  a 
generation  of  Northwestemers  who  made 
their  mark  in  the  nation's  capital. 

"Trees  were  not  the  only  tall  thing  to 
come  out  of  your  part  of  the  country."  said 
former  Tennessee  Sen.  Albert  Gore  Sr..  who 
served  with  Magnuson  for  18  years. 

And  93-year-old  former  Ohio  Sen.  Prank 
Lausche  added:  "What  I  noticed  when 
coming  to  Washington.  D.C..  was  the  dis- 
tinctive character  of  Northwest  senators: 
They  aimed  to  promote  justice,  and  they 
were  deeply  independent." 

Magnuson  was  the  last  of  a  series  of  politi- 
cal giants  whose  faith  was  shaped  by  the 
New  Deal,  and  whose  progressive  politics 
helped  shape  their  region.  "This  really 
marks  the  end  of  an  era  in  the  region's 
public  life, "  remarked  Foley. 
The  honor  roll  includes: 
Sen.  Henry  Jackson,  who  was  Magnuson's 
colleague  for  28  years  in  what  Senate  sur- 
veys found  to  be  the  most  potent  one-two 
combination  on  "the  Hill. " 

Jackson  began  his  career  as  a  vice-busting 
Snohomish  County  prosecutor.  He  always 
took  himself  more  seriously  than  Magnu- 
son, a  gravity  that  hobbled  both  his  bids  for 
the  presidency.  Although  a  Cold  Warrier.  he 
warmed  to  China  in  the  mid-1970s  and  em- 
braced Chinese  leader  Deng  Xiaoping  on  a 
1979  visit  to  Seattle.  Jackson's  legacy  in- 
cludes authorship  of  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act.  and  still-relevant  warn- 
ings about  U.S.  dependence  on  foreign  oil. 

Supreme  Court  Justice  William  O.  Doug- 
las, who  developed  his  sense  of  justice  as  a 
poor  boy  growing  up  in  Yakima.  He  honed 
political  skills  bringing  Wall  Street  to  heel 
as  chairman  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  in  the  1930s. 

Douglas  served  on  the  high  court  for  35 
years.  He  was  inspiring  in  defense  of  the 
First  Amendment,  and  sometimes  infuriat- 
ing in  likening  America's  political  establish- 
ment to  King  George  III.  As  a  conservation- 
ist. Douglas  left  a  legacy  that  begins  at  his 
back  door:  The  William  O.  Douglas  Wilder- 
ness Area  adjoins  the  judge's  summer  cabin 
at  Goose  Prairie  in  the  Cascades. 

Oregon  Sen.  Wayne  Morse,  who  thun- 
dered while  Magnuson  often  was  barely  au- 
dible. Morse  once  talked  for  more  than  22 
hours  in  a  filibuster.  Over  24  years,  howev- 
er, the  two  men  together  fought  for  public 
power  and  hydroelectric  development  of  the 
Columbia  River. 

Morse  was  an  iconoclast.  He  was  elected  as 
a  Republican,  later  sat  as  an  independent, 
and  then  switched  to  the  Democratic  Party. 
He  cast  one  of  Congress'  two  votes  against 
the  1964  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Resolution,  green 
light  for  the  Vietnam  War.  He  filibustered 
against  government  "giveaways"  of  public 
resources  long  before  the  environmental 
and    consumer    movements    came    on    the 

scene. 

Magnuson  had  other  distinguished  compa- 
ny. Alaska's  Ernest  Gruening  battled  25 
years  to  create  America's  49th  state,  became 
a  senator  at  statehood,  and  cast  the  Sen- 
ate's other  vote  against  the  Tonkin  Resolu- 
tion. Sen.  Frank  Church  of  Idaho  arrived  in 
the  1950s,  and  built  a  Senate  career  that 
ranged  from  saving  Hells  Canyon  to  expos- 
ing abuses  by  the  Central  Intelligence 
AcBncy. 

All  are  gone.  In  today's  Senate,  only  Or- 
egon's Republican  Sen.  Mark  Hatfield  ap- 
proaches similar  stature  and  service. 

Magnuson  was  a  vivid  personality— a  man 
who  launched  hundreds  of  anecdotes— but 
also  a  legislator  of  productivity  and  inner 
purpose. 


"I  remember  when  he  first  proposed  man- 
datory seat  belts  in  new  cars.  The  industry 
people  said  the  safest  thing  in  an  accident 
was  being  thrown  free  of  a  car. "  recalled 
former  Indiana  Sen.  Vance  Hartke.  "When 
he  wanted  to  ban  flammable  children's 
nightclothes.  we  heard  that  the  problem 
was  really  improper'  use  of  matches. " 

Hartke  feels  Magnuson  remained  at  heart 
a  populist  even  when  he  occupied  a  vast 
suite  in  the  Russell  Senate  Office  Building 
with  a  red  phone  connected  to  the  White 
House. 

"He  was  a  lobbyist  for  people  who 
couldn't  afford  to  have  lobbyists."  Hartke 
said. 

Foley  is  on  the  verge  of  becoming  speaker 
of  the  House,  arguably  the  second  most 
powerful  position  in  government.  But  he  re- 
calls coming  to  Washington.  D.C..  as  a 
junior  committee  aide  to  Magnuson  in  the 
early  1960s. 

"Magnuson  was  never  puffed  up.  never  af- 
fected."  said  Foley,  "but  he  had  a  kind  of 
continuous  inner  sense  of  what  direction  he 
wanted  the  country  to  go." 

Former  Minnesota  Sen.  Eugene  McCar- 
thy, himself  a  poet,  recalled  Magnuson  re- 
citing Robert  Service's  "The  Shooting  of 
Dan  McGrew. "  And  he  appreciated  how 
Magnuson.  as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee,  shot  down  Southern  op- 
position to  provisions  of  the  1964  Civil 
Rights  Act  outlawing  discrimination  in 
public  accommodations. 

■Maggie  rode  herd  on  the  agencies."  said 
McCarthy.  "He  was  not  content  just  to  pass 
a  law,  but  recognized  the  true  test  came  in 
getting  the  bureaucracy  to  enforce  it." 

Statues  and  plaques  symbolize  the  role 
that  Northwest  political  giants  have  played 
in  the  capital. 

A  bust  of  "Scoop  "  Jackson  decorates  the 
Russell  Building.  Ernest  Gruening  appears 
as  a  tall  striding  bronzed  figure  near  the 
Capitol  Rotunda.  A  bust  and  plaque  denote 
William  O.  Douglas'  battle  to  preserve  the 
C&O  Canal  towpath.  where  the  judge  would 
work  out  his  hiking  legs. 

However.  Foley  gently  suggested  that 
Magnuson  should  be  remembered  in  other 
ways. 

"I  remember  the  story  about  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson asking  that  his  tombstone  read, 
"author  of  the  Declaration  of  American  In- 
dependence, of  the  Statute  of  Virginia  for 
Religious  Freedom,  and  Father  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia."  Foley  said. 

"A  friend  asked  Jefferson  why  he  wanted 
no  mention  of  public  offices  he  had  held. 
Jefferson  replied.  "I  prefer  to  be  remem- 
bered by  what  I  have  done  for  others  rather 
than  what  was  done  for  me."  So  it  should  be 
with  Warren  Magnuson." 

Public  services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Thursday 
at  Seattles  St.  Marks  Cathedral  on  Capitol 
Hill. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  that 
concludes  my  remarks  on  Warren 
Magnuson.  I  cannot  sit  down,  however, 
without  saying  that  he  has  been  a 
living  example  to  me  and  to  many  in 
the  State,  and  we  simply  hope  that  we 
can  bring  to  this  body  the  good 
humor,  the  humanness,  the  under- 
standing that  we  are  all  people,  the 
comity  and  compassion  as  we  carry  out 
our  legislative  battles,  because  that 
made  this  man  great,  made  the  Senate 
great  and  the  country  great. 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  salute  one  of  the  grand  old 


men  of  the  Senate.  I  speak  of  course 
of  Senator  Warren  Magnuson  of 
Washington  who  passed  away  this  last 
weekend. 

Although  I  never  had  the  opportuni- 
ty to  serve  with  Senator  Magnuson,  I 
did  have  the  opportunity  to  know  him. 
While  working  my  way  through  law 
school  in  the  early  1960s,  I  also 
worked  as  a  Capitol  Hill  policeman.  At 
that  time.  Senator  Magnuson,  who 
was  already  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee,  was  in  the 
process  of  becoming  a  giant  in  the 
Senate.  He  was  later  to  go  on  to 
become  chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  a  committee  upon 
which  I  now  serve,  and  Senator  Mag- 
nuson later  became  President  pro  tem- 
pore of  the  Senate. 

Senator  Magnuson  gave  45  years  of 
his  life  of  serving  the  people  of  Wash- 
ington and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Congress,  a  period  span- 
ning three  wars  and  providing  the 
foundation  for  our  society  as  we  know 
it  today.  His  career  can  serve  as  a 
model  for  those  of  any  generation.  His 
dedication  to  service  and  his  strong 
leadership  are  goals  to  which  we 
should  all  aspire.  In  short,  he  was  an 
institution,  in  this  greatest  of  all  insti- 
tutions. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
join  my  colleague  from  Washington  in 
paying  tribute  to  one  of  the  greatest 
Senators  in  the  long  history  of  this  in- 
stitution, our  late  friend  Warren  Mag- 
nuson. 

Senator  Magnuson  served  in  Con- 
gress for  44  years,  including  36  years 
in  the  Senate.  Over  the  course  of  a 
brilliant  career,  he  left  his  mark  on 
this  institution  and  on  this  century. 
Without  "Maggie,"  as  his  friends 
always  lovingly  called  him,  we  are  not 
and  never  will  be  the  same. 

I  grew  up  watching  and  admiring 
Warren  Magnuson.  Like  my  father, 
who  served  with  him  for  32  years.  Sen- 
ator Magnuson  was  a  son  of  the  New 
Deal,  and  an  everlasting  champion  of 
everything  it  stood  for.  He  spoke  out 
for  Democratic  principles  all  his  life, 
no  matter  which  direction  the  political 
winds  were  blowing  and  no  matter 
what  stood  in  the  way.  He  fought  for 
affordable  housing,  better  health  care, 
and  the  needs,  hopes,  and  dreams  of 
working  men  and  women. 

On  behalf  of  my  family  and  the 
State  of  Tennessee,  I  want  to  extend 
best  wishes  to  Mrs.  Magnuson,  who  is 
a  great  lady  in  her  own  right,  as  well 
as  to  the  many  outstanding  individuals 
who  worked  for  Maggie  over  the  years, 
and  the  good  people  of  Washington 
State  who  believed  in  him. 

Warren  Magnuson  was  a  giant,  and 
we  shall  miss  him. 

WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  join  my 
colleagues  today  in  paying  tribute  to 
our    distinguished    former    colleague. 
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Warren  G.  Magnuson  who  passed 
away  on  May  20. 

Warren  G.  Magnuson  was  an  institu- 
tion within  one  of  the  most  noble  of 
institutions,  the  U.S.  Senate.  The  citi- 
zens of  Washington  chose  Senator 
Magnuson  to  represent  them  in  this 
body  four  times.  They  knew  his  capa- 
bilities from  his  7  years  of  service  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  his 
prior  service  in  the  Washington  State 
legislature.  His  experience  as  a  legisla- 
tor began  when  I  was  just  1  year  old. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  often  reflected, 
as  I  have  served  in  this  body,  on  the 
privilege  it  has  given  me  to  associate 
with  men  and  women  of  historic  stat- 
ure; people  whose  influence  will  be  felt 
in  the  Senate,  the  Nation,  and  even 
the  world,  long  after  they  have  depart- 
ed from  this  life.  Warren  Magnuson  is 
one  of  those  whose  contributions  to 
his  fellow  citizens  must  be  acknowl- 
edged and  admired  by  all. 

Others  have  detailed  his  many  legis- 
lative accomplishments,  especially 
during  his  years  as  chairman  of  the 
Commerce  Committee  and  then  as 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, so  I  will  not  repeat  what  has 
already  been  said.  I  had  the  privilege 
of  serving  with  him,  however  briefly, 
as  a  freshman  member  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  and  came  to  an 
even  greater  understanding  of  his 
unique  abilities  as  a  legislator  and  his 
fierce  devotion  to  what  he  viewed  as 
the  correct  course  this  Nation  should 
be  taking. 

Mr.  President,  I  share  the  sense  of 
loss  of  my  colleagues  in  the  passing  of 
Warren  G.  Magnuson.  We  have  lost  a 
part  of  our  history,  and  yet  his  influ- 
ence is  felt  today  and  will  always  be  a 
part  of  the  heritage  of  this  institution. 
I  express  my  deepest  sympathy  to  his 
family  and  loved  ones,  and  hope  that 
they  can  take  some  comfort  from  the 
knowledge  of  the  proud  legacy  he  has 
left  them  and  the  tremendous  record 
of  service  and  achievement  he  has 
given  his  fellow  man. 

TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  WARREN  GRANT  MAGNUSON 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  when  I 
joined  the  Senate  in  1979  I  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Commerce  Committee 
which  was  was  chaired  by  Senator 
Warren  Grant  Magnuson,  a  position 
he  held  for  23  years.  His  mark  was  and 
is  on  the  committee.  Many  of  the 
rights  and  privileges  that  we  have 
today  bear  the  imprint  of  this  great 
man.  his  understanding,  his  skill,  and 
his  leadership. 

Warren  Grant  Magnuson's  contribu- 
tions to  this  country  are  great.  He  in- 
troduced legislation  to  found  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Institute  at  a  time  when 
cancer  was  an  unmentionable  disease 
much  as  AIDS  is  today. 

Upon  reading  stories  of  children 
being  burned  to  death  when  their  pa- 
jamas caught  fire.  Senator  Magnuson 
introduced  smd  achieved  enactment  of 
legislation   mandating   that   all   chil- 


dren's nightwear  be  made  of  nonflam- 
mable fabrics. 

He  originated  the  Public  Accommo- 
dations Act  of  1964  which  was  a  pre- 
cursor to  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 
And  he  was  largely  responsible  for  the 
legislation  extending  our  offshore 
fishing  rights  to  200  miles. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  just  a  few  of 
his  accomplishments.  There  are  so 
many  more.  Warren  Magnuson's  vision 
touched  all  of  our  lives  and,  while  I 
had  the  privilege  of  working  with  him 
for  just  a  few  short  years,  it  was  a 
great  privilege.  His  passing  is  a  fitting 
occasion  to  remind  all  Americans  that 
one  person  can  make  a  difference. 
Indeed,  his  accomplishments  are  proof 
that  one  person  can  make  a  very  great 
difference  in  this  world. 

Senator  Magnuson  will  be  missed  by 
those  of  us  fortunate  enough  to  have 
known  him  and  worked  under  his  lead- 
ership. While  many  may  not  have 
known  him  and  some  may  never  have 
heard  of  him,  generations  to  come  will 
benefit  from  his  vision,  his  legislative 
skill  and  his  achievements. 

A  TRIBUTE  TO  WARREN  MAGNUSON 

Mr.  KOHL.  Mr.  President,  I  never 
served  with  Warren  Magnuson  nor  did 
I  have  the  privilege  of  ever  meeting 
the  man.  Yet  Maggie  made  an  impact 
on  my  life— just  as  he  did  on  the  lives 
of  millions  of  other  Americans  who 
had  no  personal  contact  with  him. 

Part  of  that  impact  came  from  the 
legislation  he  initiated  and  the  causes 
he  fought  for— protecting  consumers 
throughout  the  country  and  protect- 
ing the  environment  of  his  beloved 
Northwest.  Part  of  his  impact  came 
from  the  legions  of  "minor  Maggies" 
he  spawned— from  colleagues  in  the 
Congress  to  Commissioners  in  Federal 
agencies.  No  segment  of  American  life 
was  untouched  by  people  who  learned 
about  Government  and  public  service 
from  Warren  Magnuson. 

From  all  I  know  about  Warren  Mag- 
nuson, I  think  he  would  be  pleased  by 
the  fact  that  his  legacy  is  found  in 
both  legislation  and  people.  After  all, 
he  never  viewed  legislation  as  an  end 
in  and  of  itself— he  always  viewed  it  as 
a  means  to  help  people.  We  may 
amend  the  bills  he  wrote,  but  none  of 
the  people  he  helped  train  will  ever 
accept  or  need  an  amendment— they 
will  remain  as  he  was:  dedicated  to 
helping  make  America  a  better  and 
stronger  and  more  humane  Nation. 

While  I  never  got  to  meet  Warren 
Magnuson,  I  have  heard  stories  about 
him.  His  colleagues  still  recall  his  style 
and  members  of  my  staff,  who  know 
members  of  his  family,  have  often 
mentioned  his  continued  interest  in 
this  institution  and  his  mastery  of  it. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  look  at  the 
events  of  the  last  few  weeks— the 
slaughter  in  China,  the  loss  of  men 
like  Claude  Pepper  and  Warren  Mag- 
nuson—we  sometimes  think  that  the 
world  is  changing  too  much,  too  fast. 


We  want  some  stability,  some  sort  of 
immovable  center.  Warren  Magnuson 
was  and  is  that  sort  of  center:  unyield- 
ing in  his  love  of  country,  immovable 
in  his  commitment  to  working  men 
and  women,  uncorruptible  in  his  faith 
in  the  democratic  process.  We  may  not 
see  his  like  again— but  we  will  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  his  labor  for  years  to 
come. 

TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  WARREN  GRANT  MANGUSON 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  one  of  the  most 
influential  and  longest  serving  Mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  Senate— Warren 
Grant  Magnuson.  Although  born  and 
raised  in  Moorhead,  MN,  Senator  Mag- 
nuson spent  his  entire  adult  life  serv- 
ing the  good  people  in  the  State  of 
Washington.  His  death  on  May  20, 
1989,  saddened  all  of  us  who  knew  him 
and  reminded  us  all  of  his  loyal  service 
to  his  State  and  his  country. 

Warren  Magnuson  was  an  adopted 
child  who  rose  to  the  heights  of  power 
in  the  Senate  with  his  election  as 
President  pro  tempore  in  1979.  Along 
the  way,  he  touched  thousands  of  peo- 
ple's lives  and  helped  make  this  coun- 
try a  better  place  to  live.  It  seems  that 
wherever  he  went,  Warren  rose  to  po- 
sitions of  leadership.  He  earned  both 
his  B.A.  and  J.D.  degrees  from  the 
University  of  Washington  and  soon 
thereafter,  his  bent  for  public  service 
surfaced  as  he  served  as  the  first 
editor  of  the  Seattle  Municipal  News. 

Government  service  called  Warren 
when  he  was  elected  to  the  State 
House  of  Representatives  in  1932. 
From  that  day  until  his  retirement 
from  the  U.S.  Senate  on  January  2, 
1981,  Senator  Magnuson  served  the 
people  of  Washington  for  almost  half 
a  century.  He  held  positions  as  an  as- 
sistant U.S.  district  attorney,  prosecut- 
ing attorney  for  King  County,  U.S. 
House  of  Representative  Member  for  8 
years,  and  U.S.  Senator  for  37  years. 
Warren's  term  as  Senator  made  him 
one  of  the  most  senior  Members  in  the 
history  of  the  Senate.  Only  five  Sena- 
tors served  longer  since  the  Senate 
began  in  1789. 

Senator  Magnuson  rose  to  become 
the  chairman  of  both  the  Appropria- 
tions and  Commerce  Committees.  He 
had  an  incredible  understanding  of  a 
wide  range  of  issues.  He  could  not  be 
placed  into  simple  categories  because 
he  was  such  a  diverse  man. 

Mr.  President,  Warren  Magnuson 
was  an  outstanding  legislator,  a  good 
man,  and  a  patriotic  American.  It  is 
my  hope  that  the  U.S.  Senate  will  be 
fortunate  enough  to  always  have  Sen- 
ators with  his  energy  and  his  fore- 
sight. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  in 
paying    tribute    to    the    late    Senator 
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Warren  G.  Magnuson  of  the  State  of 
Washington. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  serving  with 
"Maggie"  here  in  the  Senate  for  20  of 
the  36  years  that  he  served  in  the 
Senate.  In  his  legislative  leadership,  in 
his  skill  as  a  committee  chairman,  and 
in  his  ability  to  produce  real  results 
Warren  Magnuson  was  one  of  the 
giants  of  the  Senate. 

I  was  fortunate  when  I  came  to  the 
Senate  in  1961  to  have  several  legisla- 
tive interests  and  objectives  that  I 
found  I  shared  with  Senator  Magnu- 
son. I  found  him  to  be  extraordinarily 
helpful  in  the  successful  pursuit  of 
legislation  in  these  areas  of  shared  in- 
terest. 

Senator  Magnuson  was  the  acknowl- 
edged Senate  leader  in  pressing  for  ad- 
vances in  the  marine  sciences  and 
oceanography.  It  was  with  his  invalu- 
able assistance  that  I  was  able  to  per- 
suade the  Congress  to  pass  legislation 
in  1966  establishing  the  National  Sea 
Grant  College  Program. 

In  transportation,  I  found  Senator 
Magnuson  an  indispensable  ally  as  I 
pursued  the  improvement  of  rail  pas- 
senger service  in  the  Northeast  corri- 
dor between  Boston  and  Washington. 

And  later,  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Education.  I  found  Sen- 
ator Magnuson  an  unfailing  source  of 
support  for  the  funding  of  education 
programs  when  he  was  serving  as 
chairman  of  the  Labor-Health-Educa- 
tion Subcommittee  of  Appropriations 
and  as  chairman  of  the  full  Appropria- 
tions Committee. 

Senator  Magnuson  was  a  good  friend 
and  a  gifted  legislator  who  achieved 
much  for  his  home  State  of  Washing- 
ton and  for  the  Nation.  I  am  saddened 
at  his  death  and  I  extend  my  deepest 
sympathies  to  his  wife.  Jermaine.  his 
children  and  his  grandchildren. 

SENATOR  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
times  when  it  is  all  too  easy  to  get  so 
caught  up  in  the  polls,  press  clippings, 
and  power  struggles  of  the  political 
arena,  and  forget  that  the  purpose  of 
government,  and  presumably  the 
reason  that  each  of  us  sought  elected 
office,  is  to  improve  the  lives  of  its  citi- 
zens. During  his  44  years  in  the  halls 
of  Congress.  Senator  Warren  Magnu- 
son was  a  living  reminder  of  that  prin- 
ciple. 

As  chairman  of  the  Commerce.  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation  Committee, 
and  later  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, Warren  Magnuson  recognized 
that  there  was  much  that  the  Federal 
Government  could  do  to  improve  the 
safety  and  quality  of  people's  lives.  He 
set  about  using  his  considerable  legis- 
lative skills  to  make  those  Improve- 
ments. 

Today.  Senator  Magnuson's  legacy  is 
woven  into  the  fabric  of  our  daily 
lives.  When  I  go  to  the  grocery  store, 
truth-ln-packaglng  laws  tell  me  exact- 
ly what  Is  in  the  products  I  purchase. 


When  my  wife  leaves  for  work.  I  know 
that  the  car  she  is  driving  has  been 
subjected  to  rigorous  testing  to  ensure 
that  it  meets  safety  standards.  If 
someone  offers  one  of  my  boys  a  pack 
of  cigarettes.  I  know  that  a  label  on 
the  pack  will  warn  him  of  the  dangers 
of  smoking.  And  when  my  daughter 
kisses  me  goodnight  and  heads  up- 
stairs to  bed,  I  know  that  her  pajamas 
are  made  of  a  flame-retardant  materi- 
al. 

Each  of  those  things  that  make  life 
a  little  bit  safer  for  me  and  my  family 
is  the  result,  either  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly, of  legislation  that  Warren  Mag- 
nuson pushed  during  his  long  career 
here  In  the  Senate.  And  at  a  time 
when  the  public  perception  of  Con- 
gress, and  perhaps  our  own  perception 
of  ourselves,  are  In  need  of  strengthen- 
ing, I  think  we  can  look  to  Warren 
Magnuson's  long  and  productive 
career  as  an  example  of  what  public 
service  Is  all  about,  of  the  good  we  can 
do  when  we  put  our  mind  to  It. 

I  served  with  Senator  Magnuson  for 
8  years.  We  were  colleagues  on  the 
Budget  Committee.  He  has  been  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "consummate  Senate 
Insider."  and  if  that  means  that  he 
knew  the  ins  and  outs  of  the  workings 
of  this  body.  It  Is  an  assessment  I 
would  share.  But  I  think  a  more  fit- 
ting characterization  would  be  that 
Warren  Magnuson  was  "the  consum- 
mate legislator."  a  man  who  could  see 
a  need,  visualize  a  solution,  and  work 
to  turn  that  vision  into  reality. 

When  he  went  home  to  Seattle  to 
begin  his  retirement.  Warren  Magnu- 
son could  point  to  a  great  many  im- 
provements in  the  daily  lives  of  mil- 
lions of  Americans  and  say.  "I  had  a 
hand  In  that." 

Each  of  us  should  be  so  fortunate. 

EULOGY  TO  A  GREAT  SENATOR 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  both  humility  and  respect  that  I 
rise  to  pay  tribute  to  the  late  Senator 
Warren  G.  Magnuson. 

In  this  body,  it  is  customary  to 
praise  our  colleagues,  often  effusively. 
In  society  at  large,  we  use  the  term 
"great"  so  often  as  to  trivialize  It.  But 
Senator  Magnuson  was  truly  a  great 
U.S.  Senator.  I  believed  that  was  true 
before  I  ran  against  him.  and  I  still  be- 
lieve that  to  be  so.  The  measurement 
of  the  man  can  be  taken  many  ways, 
but  the  sum  Is  the  same. 

One  measure  of  this  greatness  is  the 
constancy  and  object  of  his  vision.  For 
nearly  50  years  of  public  service. 
Maggie  always  sought  to  serve  and 
protect  those  In  need.  This  gave  rise  to 
his  longstanding  focus  on  health  re- 
search and  health  services;  to  his  un- 
equaled  record  of  consumer  protection 
legislation;  to  his  landmark  efforts  to 
protect  the  environment;  and  to  pro- 
viding tools  for  economic  development, 
especially  of  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

An  obvious  measurement  of  this 
greatness  is  legislative  achievement.  In 


this  respect,  too.  Senator  Magnuson 
was  without  equal. 

In  1937,  during  his  first  year  In  the 
House  of  Representatives,  Maggie  In- 
troduced and  passed  legislation  estab- 
lishing the  National  Cancer  Institute. 
That  this  was  visionary  Is  beyond  dis- 
pute; that  he  did  so  as  a  freshman  In 
the  golden  age  of  seniority  Is  extraor- 
dinary. Throughout  his  44  years  here. 
Maggie  added  again  and  again  to  his 
legacy  of  achievement  In  national 
health  research  and  services.  In  1948 
he  fathered  the  National  Heart  Insti- 
tute, In  1969  he  created  the  National 
Health  Services  Agency,  which  pro- 
vides incentives  for  health  services  in 
rural  areas.  Along  the  way,  he  sup- 
ported every  major  piece  of  health  leg- 
islation passed  in  Congress.  To  honor 
him,  in  1980  the  Congress  named  the 
Clinical  Center  of  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  the  "Warren  Grant 
Magnuson  Clinical  Center." 

When  I  was  attorney  general  of  the 
State  of  Washington,  consumer  pro- 
tection was  one  of  my  highest  prior- 
ities. Senator  Magnuson  and  his  staff 
worked  closely  with  me,  and  I  admired 
his  work.  As  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  for  23  years. 
Senator  Magnuson  created  the  Con- 
sumer Affairs  Subcommittee,  and  au- 
thored more  consumer  legislation  than 
anyone  in  the  history  of  Congress. 
Among  his  many  important  achieve- 
ments are  the  Truth-in-Packaglng  Act; 
the  Fair  Credit  Advertising  Act;  the 
Flammable  Fabrics  Act;  the  poison 
prevention  packaging  law,  and  the  law 
requiring  cigarette  makers  to  warn 
consumers  of  the  health  hazards  of 
smoking.  There  are  many,  many 
others. 

Senator  Magnuson  cared  as  deeply 
about  the  environment  as  he  did  about 
people.  Many  of  this  Nation's  most  im- 
portant environmental  laws  bear  his 
mark:  the  landmark  Coastal  Zone 
Management  Act  of  1972;  the  Marine 
Mammal  Protection  Act— along  with  a 
famous  "little  amendment"  to  prohibit 
construction  of  an  oil  superport  inside 
Puget  Sound.  In  the  Ports  and  Water- 
ways Safety  Act  and  the  Port  and 
Tanker  Safety  Act.  Senator  Magnuson 
established  the  most  stringent  tanker 
safety  standards  in  the  world  and 
funded  creation  of  the  radar  traffic 
safety  system  in  key  harbors  around 
the  Nation.  Thankfully.  Senator  Mag- 
nuson also  helped  write  the  basic  legis- 
lation Imposing  strict  liability  on  the 
owners  and  operators  of  tankers  to 
pay  for  oilsplll  damages. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  very  soon 
will  begin  to  consider  reauthorization 
of  the  Magnuson  Act,  praised  from 
Alaska  to  Maine  as  the  most  impor- 
tant fisheries  conservation  legislation 
in  U.S.  history.  In  1975,  Senator  Mag- 
nuson established  in  this  law  the  200- 
mlle  limit,  which  asserted  the  right  of 
this  Nation,  and  others,  to  control  and 
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conserve  and  manage  their  fisheries. 
Many  rightfully  believe  this  one  act 
literally  saved  our  commercial  fisher- 
ies from  extinction.  While  today  we 
wrestle  with  how  best  to  manage  our 
fish  resources— no  simple  task— it  is 
clear  to  this  Senator  that  without  the 
Magnuson  Act  we  might  well  have 
nothing  left  to  wrestle  over.  Now  we 
owe  it  to  Maggie,  and  to  ourselves,  to 
act  wisely  once  again. 

Greatness  is  also  measured,  Mr. 
President,  in  seemingly  small  ways. 
Senator  Magnuson  achieved  great  in- 
fluence in  this  body  and  throughout 
the  Federal  Government.  But  he 
always  aspired  to  just  be  the  best  Sen- 
ator he  could  be  for  his  beloved  State 
of  Washington.  Maggie  never  let  his 
ego  grow  with  his  power.  He  never 
shifted  his  attention  from  the  needs  of 
the  common  man,  the  less  fortunate, 
and  those  who  could  not  protect  them- 
selves. 

Maggie,  in  turn,  was  beloved  and  re- 
spected by  the  people  of  the  State  of 
Washington,  and  by  his  colleagues. 
And  though  the  voters  of  my  State 
once  honored  me  with  the  responsibil- 
ity of  succeeding  Maggie  after  he  had 
served  them  for  50  years.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve they  ever  expected  anyone  to 
truly  replace  him. 

After  I  was  elected.  I  often  visited 
Senator  Magnuson  on  my  trips  home. 
As  I  served.  I  came  to  appreciate  him 
even  more.  We  shared  a  convert's  love 
for  our  adopted  State.  We  shared 
common  interests  in  consumer  and  en- 
vironmental protection.  fisheries 
issues,  and  many  others.  Maggie  was 
blessed  with  a  marvelous  sense  of  po- 
litical humor,  and  the  wonderful  ca- 
pacity to  do  political  battle  without 
creating  ill  will  or  lasting  grudges.  Our 
campaign  was  honorable  and  without 
rancor;  I  considered  us  friends  before 
and  after. 

On  his  passing  May  20,  Warren  G. 
Magnuson  left  a  great  legislative  and 
political  legacy.  He  was  truly  a  great 
Senator. 

Godspeed.  Maggie. 

THE  LATE  SENATOR  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  at  the  bittersweet  moment  of 
rising  to  join  in  the  colloquies  which 
are  taking  place  this  morning  in 
memory  of  our  dear  former  colleague. 
Warren  G.  Magnuson.  from  the  State 
of  Washington;  "Maggie  "  to  one  and 
all. 

It  happened  that  I  was  able  to  take 
part  in  his  last  campaign,  in  1980.  in 
the  State  of  Washington.  I  went 
around  with  him  and  spoke  on  various 
occasions.  He  had  a  wonderful  sense 
about  what  it  meant  to  have  his  posi- 
tion here  in  the  Capitol,  here  in  the 
Senate,  and  about  what  44  years  of 
public  life  had  brought  to  him. 

Because  he  was  getting  on,  like 
anyone  his  age,  the  muscular-skeletal 
system  does  not  what  they  would  say— 
and  those  who  helped  set  up  the  Na- 


tional Institutes  of  Health  would  prob- 
ably say  it— does  not  work  quite  as  it 
did  when  you  were  a  young  prosecu- 
tor. And  he  would  shuffle  a  bit,  and 
sometimes  take  extra  time  to  make  his 
way  to  the  next  meeting.  But  he  had 
this  wonderful  saying.  He  would  say: 
•'I  may  be  a  little  bit  late,  but  the 
meeting  doesn't  start  until  I  get 
there, "  because  he  was  chairman  of 
Appropriations,  the  most  eminent  of 
offices  of  which  we  recognize  its  great 
power.  It  requires  great  reserve,  great 
capacity  for  fairness,  for  justice,  and 
for  perspective. 

And  when  Maggie  would  say,  "The 
meeting  doesn't  start  until  I  get  there 
and  I  may  be  a  little  late,"  it  could  be 
said  with  particular  effect  by  a  man 
who  had  been  ahead  of  everything  for 
half  a  century.  There  are  very  few 
large  ideas  that  he  did  not  come  to  see 
early  and  stay  with  until  late,  right  to 
the  end.  He  was,  of  course,  a  very  dear 
associate  of  Henry  M.  Jackson, 
■'Scoop "  Jackson— "Maggie"  and 
"Scoop, "  that  incomparable  pair  of 
Scandinavian  and  Norwegian  from  the 
old  Northwest  Territory,  together, 
two.  easy,  different  persons  really  but 
with  so  much  the  same  politics,  the 
same  constituencies,  and  the  same 
concerns. 

Maggie  was  the  older,  at  war  in  the 
Second  World  War,  at  sea,  very  much 
aware  of  what  a  close  run  thing  the 
Pacific  war  had  started  out  to  be,  very 
much  aware  of  the  might  of  the 
United  States  which  brought  the  war 
to  its  conclusion  and  the  responsibil- 
ities that  carried  over  into  the  world 
that  followed. 

Scoop  was  overwhelmed  by  the  expe- 
rience of  Norway  and  the  account  of 
what  it  could  mean  to  be  defenseless 
against  a  totalitarian  onslaught  in  the 
case  of  Nazi  Germany. 

They  were  new  dealers.  They  be- 
lieved in  working  people.  They  believe 
in  their  rights  and  their  well-being. 
They  were  developers.  They  were  men 
of  the  frontier.  There  was  nothing 
they  would  talk  to  you  about  with 
greater  enthusiasm  than  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Columbia  River  Basin, 
with  all  those  great  dams  and  enter- 
prises that  brought  to  it  what  I  sup- 
pose, if  not  the  highest  standard  of 
living  on  Earth,  the  nicest,  unless  you 
absolutely  demand  sunshine  every  day 
of  your  life,  and  why  should  you  do 
that? 

They  were  gentlemen,  honorable  in 
a  way  that  I  would  never  dare  say  is 
lost,  but  to  the  degree  that  we  are 
such  as  we  are  in  this  time,  we  are  re- 
flecting what  they  were  in  theirs. 

I  owe  a  very  special  debt  to  Maggie. 
He  taught  me.  without  the  slightest 
indication  that  he  might  be  doing  so. 
He  sort  of  taught  you  in  your  first 
speeches  and  in  your  first  effort  to 
handle  legislation  that  was  really  very 
particularly  related  to  your  own  State; 
he  would  ask  the  kinds  of  questions 


that  try  to  give  a  universal  cast  to 
what  was  a  very  parochial  concern, 
but  what  was  legitimate  in  his  view. 
All  politics  was  local  in  his  view,  and  it 
was  that  local  base  which  made  large 
and  universal  propositions  possible, 
feasible,  and  true  when  they  arose 
from  such  events. 

He  would  never  leave  the  floor  when 
I  had  something  which  in  the  end  re- 
quired his  approval,  and.  in  the  way  he 
had  you  do  it.  you  learned  how  it  was 
done. 

It  was  his  particular  charm  to  be  in- 
direct, to  be  avuncular.  I  think  is  a  fair 
way.  and  to  connect  so  the  memory  so 
that  the  institutional  memory  would 
not  be  lost  of  a  simpler  time  and  a  sim- 
pler government. 

He  used  to  love  to  tell  the  tales  of 
the  1930's  when  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt, having  known  great  purpose  of 
the  evening,  known  great  enterprise,  a 
speech  to  make  and  so  forth,  and  look- 
ing for  company  would  do  what  Ameri- 
cans in  his  time  would  do.  He  would 
ask  some  friends  down  to,  in  this  case, 
the  White  House  to  play  poker.  And 
then  they  would  sit  around  and  play 
poker  through  the  evening,  which  was 
a  great  American  pastime,  and  I  think 
probably  as  educating  an  experience 
as  television  surely  would  be,  and  he 
would  tell  how  at  the  end  of  the 
evening  they  would  settle  up  the  ac- 
counts. 

He  would  not  think  that  Roosevelt 
was  all  that  good  a  poker  player,  at 
least  not  as  good  as  the  Senators  he 
would  be  playing  with.  At  the  end  of 
the  evening,  there  was  usually  a  sum 
to  be  settled.  It  never  failed,  the  very 
careful  huts  and  valley  gentleman 
farmer  that  Franklin  Roosevelt  was, 
to  see  to  it  that  he  paid  his  losses,  his 
poker  losses,  by  check,  as  Maggie 
would  recall,  on  the  National  Bank  of 
Poughkeepsie,  as  he  would  describe  it. 
He  would  write  it  out  to  the  last  little 
penny  and  sign  it  in  the  perfect  and 
confident  knowledge  that  it  would 
never  be  cashed.  And  those  small 
economies  reflected  an  earlier  era,  a 
kind  of  shared  conspiracy  of  good 
humor  and  fellowship  among  people 
whose  brief  authority  had  come.  His 
was  not  a  brief  authority— half  a  cen- 
tury, a  rare  opportunity  and  rarely 
fulfilled.  We  do  not  mourn  him.  We 
celebrate,  and  we  send  our  great  re- 
gards to  his  companion,  his  wife,  the 
love  of  his  life,  Jermaine. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Senate 
for  this  opportunity  to  speak  of  a  dear, 
departed  Member  of  this  body. 

SENATOR  WARREN  C.  MAGNUSON 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  honored  to  be  able  to  offer  tribute 
to  the  late  Senator  Magnuson.  I  re- 
quest that  I  did  not  have  the  privilege 
of  serving  in  the  Senate  during  any 
part  of  his  long  and  illustrious  career, 
a  career  that  spanned  nearly  a  half 
century  of  service. 
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We  are  all  aware,  Mr.  President,  of 
Senator  Magnuson's  great  legislative 
achievements  and  the  good  work  he 
did  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  Wash- 
ington State.  He  labored  tirelessly  and 
effectively  for  those  issues  about 
which  he  cared  so  much.  One  of  the 
very  best  accounts  of  that  kind  of 
labor,  the  kind  of  work  that  goes  into 
the  success  he  enjoyed,  is  a  book 
called  "The  Dance  of  Legislation"  by 
Eric  Redman  who  served  as  an  assist- 
ant to  Senator  Magnuson.  I  am  sure 
most  of  my  colleagues  are  familiar 
with  this  fine  book.  Certainly  we  are 
all  familiar  with  the  action,  frustra- 
tion, machination  and  occasional  ex- 
hilaration involved  in  the  legislative 
process.  Mr.  Redman's  book  traces  the 
history  of  the  national  health  service 
bill,  one  of  Senator  Magnuson's  lega- 
cies to  this  country.  It  is  a  study  I 
have  found  particularly  instructive  not 
only  on  the  operations  of  this  place 
but  on  the  nature  of  Warren  Magnu- 
son. So  valuable  a  lesson  does  the  book 
offer  and  so  good  an  example  of  devo- 
tion was  Senator  Magnuson,  that  I 
give  every  employee  and  intern  a  copy 
when  they  start  in  my  office.  They 
learn,  when  they  read  it,  what  so 
many  others  know— Warren  Magnuson 
was  a  treasure  and  his  like  won't  be 
seen  again  soon. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  last 
month  we  lost  a  giant  of  the  Senate- 
Warren  G.  Magnuson. 

When  I  first  came  to  the  Senate  in 
1978,  I  was  assigned  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation.  Warren  Magnuson 
had  just  completed  an  illustrious  22- 
year  tenure  as  chairman  of  that  com- 
mittee and  had  been  named  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee. When  I  assumed  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  Commerce  Committee  in 
1985.  I  became  the  fortunate  heir  to 
an  admirable  legacy  of  Commerce 
Committee  activity  initiated  by  this 
remarkable  man. 

Senator  Magnuson  authored  major 
consumer  and  envirormiental  legisla- 
tion during  his  Senate  career.  Two 
statutes  which  carry  his  name  are  par- 
ticularly worthy  of  mention.  The  first 
is  the  Magnuson-Moss  Warranty  Act 
of  1974,  which  requires  manufacturers 
to  live  up  to  the  promises  made  in 
their  product  warranties.  This  legisla- 
tion still  serves  as  a  major  protection 
for  American  consumers.  The  Magnu- 
son Fisheries  Management  and  Con- 
servation Act,  which  established  a  200- 
mile  limit  on  foreign  fishing  vessels,  is 
the  statutory  foundation  for  policies 
to  conserve  our  ocean's  resources.  This 
law  continues  to  protect  the  legitimate 
rights  of  U.S.  fishermen  against  for- 
eign interlopers. 

The  breadth  of  Warren  Magnuson's 
legislative  influence  is  amazing.  His 
initiatives    established    the    National 


Science  Foundation,  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission,  Amtrak, 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  and 
the  National  Cancer  Institute.  He  has 
truly  touched  the  lives  of  every  Ameri- 
can in  some  fashion. 

I  am  a  proud  citizen  of  the  "Show 
Me"  State.  We  Missourians  always  re- 
quire hard  evidence  before  we're  con- 
vinced by  an  argument  or  a  point  of 
view.  Warren  Magnuson  had  that 
same  pragmatic  attitude.  I  am  told 
that,  shortly  after  his  installation  as 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate, 
"Maggie"  entered  his  new  offices  in 
the  Capitol.  Looking  around,  he  spot- 
ted a  telephone  serviceman  working 
on  some  cables.  "What  are  you  doing?" 
inquired  Maggie,  in  his  inimitable 
gruff  manner.  "I'm  hooking  up  your 
direct  line  to  the  Oval  Office,  sir,"  was 
the  reply.  "When  you  pick  up  the 
phone,  the  line  will  automatically  ring 
at  the  White  House."  No  sooner  had 
the  serviceman  left  than  the  new 
President  pro  tempore  picked  up  the 
phone,  waited  a  moment,  and  then 
said,  "Sorry,  wrong  number"  and  hung 
up.  That  was  Warren  Magnuson— a 
man  who  confronted  a  problem,  put 
the  question,  and  got  the  answer  for 
himself.  That  same  practical  direct- 
ness served  him  well  for  over  40  years 
in  the  U.S.  Congress. 

Walter  Lippmann,  the  great  Ameri- 
can journalist  and  Magnuson's  con- 
temporary, once  said,  "The  final  test 
of  a  leader  is  that  he  leaves  behind 
him  in  other  men  the  conviction  and 
the  will  to  carry  on."  Warren  Magnu- 
son has  done  just  that.  The  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  is  the  proud 
"keeper  of  the  flame"  for  the  many 
legislative  achievements  of  its  former 
chairman.  The  Senate  as  an  institu- 
tion will  remain  true  to  his  legacy  of 
forthrightness,  compassion,  and  civic 
duty.  And  the  Nation  is  the  fortunate 
beneficiary  of  that  legacy. 

WARREN  MAGNUSON 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  my 
fellow  Senators  and  I  are  deeply  sad- 
dened by  the  death  of  our  former  col- 
league Warren  Magnuson.  Maggie  rep- 
resented the  people  of  the  State  of 
Washington  in  Congress  for  44  years. 
In  over  4  decades  of  service,  36  years 
of  which  were  in  this  body,  he  did 
much  to  improve  the  lives  of  us  all. 

Maggie  believed  there  were  two 
kinds  of  people  in  Congress— show 
horses  and  work  horses.  Maggie  was  a 
work  horse.  He  was  always  more  con- 
cerned with  helping  people  than  with 
making  headlines. 

Maggie  helped  push  through  land- 
mark legislation  in  the  fields  of 
health,  consumer,  and  environmental 
protection.  In  1937,  the  first  bill  he  got 
passed  created  the  National  Cancer  In- 
stitute. In  1948,  he  sponsored  legisla- 
tion establishing  the  National  Health 
Institute.  We  as  consumers  are  safer 
today  because  of  his  work  resulting  in 
the  Door-to-Door  Sales  Act,  the  Truth 


in  Packaging  Act,  and  the  Flammable 
Fabrics  Act. 

The  citizens  of  the  Northwest  will 
probably  remember  Maggie  most  for 
his  support  of  environmental  protec- 
tion. His  Marine  Mammal  Protection 
Act  saved  endangered  mammals  in 
Puget  Sound  and  all  of  America's 
coasts. 

Warren  Magnuson  set  the  standard 
we  all  now  strive  to  meet. 

TRIBUTE  FOR  WARREN  GRANT  MAGNUSON 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President, 
within  the  last  2  weeks,  we  have  seen 
the  passing  of  two  of  this  body's  finest 
and  greatest  statesmen,  Warren  Mag- 
nuson and  Claude  Pepper. 

Of  particular  noteworthiness,  each 
contributed  decades  of  their  lives, 
both  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  U.S.  Senate,  to  serve  well 
the  States  they  represented  and  the 
country  they  cared  so  much  for.  Their 
careers  were  exemplary  and  distin- 
guished. 

Maggie,  as  many  of  his  friends  and 
colleagues  affectionately  called  him, 
was  an  extraordinary  politician.  The 
endless  stories  of  accomplishments 
and  victories  he  and  his  partner  at 
that  time,  Henry  "Scoop '  Jackson, 
achieved  for  the  State  of  Washington 
will  forever  live  in  the  history  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  and  the  memories  of  all  of 
us  who  observed  the  man  at  work.  The 
pair's  ability  to  bring  home  much 
sought  after  Federal  dollars  when 
Maggie  was  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee,  appropri- 
ately earned  them  the  nickname  the 
"Gold  Dust  Twins. " 

In  the  mid  1970s.  I  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  work  with  Maggie  when  he  was 
chairman  of  the  U.S.  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation. At  the  time,  I  was  not  yet  a 
member  of  the  committee.  I  remember 
being  extremely  honored  and  flattered 
when  Maggie  made  a  highly  unusual 
request  asking  me  to  serve  on  the  con- 
ference committee  that  was  working 
on  the  1976  Magnuson  Fishery  Con- 
servation and  Management  Act.  The 
bill  established  an  exclusive  economic 
zone  extending  200  miles  from  shore, 
and  it  gave  the  U.S.  exclusive  manage- 
ment authority  over  certain  kinds  of 
fish  and  oceanic  life.  It  was  the  first 
bill  of  its  kind  to  begin  managing  our 
fisheries,  and  it  was  extremely  impor- 
tant to  the  Northwest;  it  still  is  today. 
I  was  very  honored  and  touched  by 
the  gesture. 

To  say  that  Maggie  was  a  leader  is 
an  understatement.  He  held  chairman- 
ship posts  throughout  most  of  his  con- 
gressional career  and  distinguished 
himself  in  the  areas  he  was  most  con- 
cerned about.  He  delivered  well  for 
Washington  and  made  his  State 
proud. 

I  extend  my  sympathies  to  Maggie's 
family      and      hope      these      shared 
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thoughts    will    offer    some    comfort 
during  this  difficult  time. 

TO  EXPRESS  SORROW  AND  REGRET  ON  THE  DEATH 
or  SENATOR  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
was  greatly  saddened  by  news  of  the 
passing  of  my  friend  and  former  col- 
league. Senator  Warren  G.  Magnuson. 

Everyone  who  served  in  this  body 
during  the  tenure  of  Senator  Magnu- 
son carries  wonderful  memories  of  the 
man.  We  knew  him  as  Maggie,  and  we 
linew  him  for  his  warm  humor,  his 
good  will,  his  vast  charm,  and  his  legis- 
lative leadership. 

The  world  is  a  sadder  place  without 
this  great  man. 

Those  of  us  who  had  the  great 
honor  to  know  him  and  benefit  from 
his  wisdom  during  his  many  years  of 
service  to  the  State  of  Washington 
and  to  our  Nation  join  his  family  in 
mourning  this  wonderful  man. 

Bom  in  1905,  Senator  Magnuson 
began  his  service  to  the  public  in  1929 
when  he  became  the  first  editor  of  the 
Seattle  Municipal  News.  Subsequently, 
he  became  secretary  of  the  Seattle 
Municipal  League,  a  position  he  held 
until  his  election  to  the  State  House  of 
Representatives  in  1932. 

Pour  years  later  he  was  elected  to 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

During  World  War  II,  he  served  in 
the  Judge  Advocate  Generals  Corps, 
with  rank  of  lieutenant  commander, 
was  on  the  staff  of  Adm.  Chester 
Nimitz  in  the  Pacific  theater,  and 
served  aboard  the  U.S.S.  Enterprise. 

In  1944,  Mr.  Magnuson  was  elected 
to  his  first  term  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  He 
served  in  this  body  until  1981,  a  record 
of  service  in  the  Senate  that  has  been 
exceeded  by  only  five  other  Members 
since  the  founding  of  the  Nation. 

While  in  the  Senate,  he  chaired  the 
Commerce  Committee  for  23  years,  a 
record  that  is  likely  to  stand  for  many 
decades.  He  also  held  great  influence 
as  the  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  Labor.  Health  and 
Human  Services,  and  later  as  the 
chairman  of  the  full  Appropriations 
Committee. 

And  I  think  we  all  know  that  when 
Maggie  wanted  to  get  something  done 
for  the  people  of  Washington,  it  got 
done. 

He  also  held  many  leadership  posi- 
tions within  the  Congress,  including 
assistant  majority  whip  in  the  House, 
chairman  of  the  Alaskan  International 
Highway  Commission,  and  chairman 
of  the  Democratic  Senatorial  Cam- 
paign Committee. 

Senator  Magnuson  concluded  his 
service  to  the  Senate  in  1981  following 
2  years  as  the  President  pro  tempore. 
I  know  that  I  speak  for  everyone 
who  knew  this  great  man  when  I 
extend  to  his  widow,  Jermaine  Elliott 
Magnuson.  as  well  as  to  his  daughter. 
Juanita  Garrison,  and  his  two  grand- 
children, my  deepest  sympathy. 
We  will  miss  Maggie  greatly. 


WARREN  MAGNUSON 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
would  like  to  honor  the  memory  of 
one  of  the  modern  day  great  men  of 
Congress.  my  former  colleague. 
Warren  Magnuson  of  Washington. 

Senator  Magnuson  will  be  remem- 
bered SIS  a  champion  of  the  little  guy, 
as  a  public  servant  who  gave  his  time 
and  energy  to  the  business  of  Govern- 
ment but  whose  heart  and  soul  always 
remained  with  the  people. 

Through  four  decades  in  Congress 
Warren  worked  tirelessly  to  protect 
American  consumers,  defend  the  envi- 
ronment, and  promote  civil  rights  for 
all  citizens. 

The  issues  he  involved  himself  in— 
child  safety,  bus  safety,  clean  drinking 
water,  warranty  protections,  and  rural ' 
health  care,  to  name  a  few— speak  to 
his  concern  for  helping  American  fam- 
ilies deal  with  the  very  real  everyday 
problems  before  them. 

His  chairmanship  of  the  Commerce 
and  Appropriations  Committees  were 
marked  by  sound  judgment  and  sage 
leadership.  Consequently,  his  name  is 
linked  to  some  of  the  most  significant 
pieces  of  legislation  Congress  has 
passed  in  recent  decades. 

Putting  his  seniority  and  clout  to  use 
for  Washington  State  and  for  the 
Nation.  Warren  always  went  to  bat  for 
these  people  programs.  It  was  clear  to 
all  of  us  that  he  was  driven  by  a  tre- 
mendous commitment  to  the  citizenry 
as  well  as  an  extraordinary  social  con- 
science. 

Warren  Magnuson's  career  has 
served  as  a  model  of  dedication  and  ef- 
fectiveness. And  clearly,  his  legacy  will 
live  on  in  this  Chamber  for  years  to 
come. 

WARREN  magnuson;  A  GIANT  AMONG  MEN 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President, 
many  claim  that  death  is  the  great 
subtracter,  that  it  cheats  the  world  of 
good  and  noble  people.  Well,  today  I 
offer  a  shining  example  of  a  giant 
among  men  that  refutes  that  claim.  I 
offer  a  final  salute  to  a  special  friend 
and  dear  former  colleague  of  mine, 
Warren  G.  Magnuson,  whose  very  life 
and  legacy  far  outshine  the  shadow  of 
his  death. 

Maggie,  as  his  friends  and  colleagues 
affectionately  called  him,  devoted  his 
life  in  the  halls  of  Congress  to  serving 
the  people  of  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton. For  over  four  decades— 8  years  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  36 
years  in  the  Senate— he  balanced  the 
intricacies  of  power  politics  and 
people-oriented  programs,  old-fash- 
ioned compromise  and  never-out-of- 
fashion  compassion. 

I  will  remember  Maggie  not  so  much 
as  a  man  of  his  times  but  a  man  ahead 
of  his  era.  He  was  truly  a  visionary 
who  pointed  the  way  for  his  fellow 
Americans  toward  a  safer,  saner  world. 
Indeed,  before  the  age  of  Consumer 
Reports  and  Ralph  Nader,  Maggie  led 
the  way  as  Chairman  of  the  Subcom- 


mittee on  Consumer  Affairs  toward 
truth  in  packaging,  consumer  clothing 
safety,  and  door-to-door  sales  legisla- 
tion. 

In  the  field  of  health,  Maggie  again 
blazed  a  path  in  1937  when  one  of  his 
first  bills  lead  to  the  creation  of  the 
National  Cancer  Institute.  This,  in 
turn,  was  followed  in  1948  with  the 
birth  of  the  National  Health  Institute. 
These  formed  the  core  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health,  from  which 
countless  Americans  and  citizens 
worldwide  have  benefited. 

My  dear  friend  and  colleague  again 
rolled  up  his  sleeves  in  1964.  when  he 
fought  for  the  Civil  Rights  Act.  He 
rallied  the  troops  to  ensure  equal 
treatment  and  the  restoration  of  the 
dignity  and  civil  rights  of  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

When  I  first  came  to  this  chamber 
in  1977.  after  seven  consecutive  terms 
in  the  House,  and  sought  to  advance 
the  call  for  clean  and  renewable 
energy  resources.  I  found  that  Maggie 
was  already  two  steps  ahead  of  me.  As 
the  Chairman  of  the  powerful  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  and  a 
staunch  champion  of  marine  interests, 
he  had  already  successfully  led  the 
fight  to  enact  the  Marine  Mammal 
Protection  Act  and  the  Coastal  Zone 
Management  Act  of  1972.  He  was  an 
environmentalist  of  the  first  order. 

Maggie  once  remarked  that  there 
are  two  kinds  of  people  in  Congress: 
show  horses  and  work  horses.  No 
doubt  he  was  a  work  horse,  galloping 
off  toward  multiple  goals  and  battles, 
seldom  resting,  advocating  the  inter- 
ests of  the  weak  and  unprotected.  I 
would  like  to  think  that  hardworking, 
tireless  Maggie  is  now  a  leisurely  rider 
on  a  handsome  white  steed  laughing 
at  death  and  adversity;  but  that  would 
not  be  vintage  Maggie.  No.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, far  off  on  the  horizon,  I  see  a 
wisp  of  kicked-up  dust  which  pro- 
claims, "Maggie  rode  this  way  but  has 
veered  off  on  yet  another  path;  some- 
where, he  heard  there  was  work  to  be 
done." 


HONORING  FATHER  EMIL 
KAPAUN 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  on  May 
25,  1989,  Father  Emil  Kapaun  was 
posthumously  awarded  the  Prisoner  of 
War  Medal  in  a  ceremony  at  Kapaun 
Mount  Carmel  High  School  in  Wich- 
ita, KS. 

Father  Kapaun  first  served  as  a 
chaplain  during  World  War  II,  as  well 
as  during  the  Korean  war.  Those  who 
served  with  him  in  the  Korean  war  de- 
scribed him  as  the  best  and  bravest 
foot  soldier  they  ever  knew. 

Father  Kapaun  set  an  example  for 
his  men  by  caring  for  the  dying, 
wounded,  and  sick,  finding  food  to  con- 
tribute to  the  communal  source,  and 
volunteering  for  duties  that  were  un- 
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popular  with  the  men.  He  inspired 
other  prisoners  not  to  lose  their  deter- 
mination to  live  nor  their  dedication 
to  their  God  and  country. 

Father  Kapaun  died  among  the  men 
he  served  in  a  POW  hospital  overlook- 
ing the  Yalu  River  in  1951,  at  age  35. 
Mr.  President,  I  request  an  article 
further  describing  Father  Kapaun's 
life  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Wichita  (KS)  Cathohc  Advance. 

May  18.  1989] 

(By  Christopher  M.  Riggs) 

Army  chaplain  Emil  J.   Kapaun.  armed 

only  with  the  love  of  God.  was  described  by 

those  who  served  with  him  in  the  Korean 

War  as  the  best  and  bravest  foot  soldier 

they  ever  knew. 

Pr.  Kapaun.  a  Wichita  diocesan  priest.  Is 
buried  somewhere  along  the  Yalu  River  in 
North  Korea.  He  died  in  a  prison  camp  at 
age  35. 

"If  I  don't  come  back,  tell  my  Bishop  that 
I  died  a  happy  death."  Pr.  Kapaun  told 
fellow  prisoners  as  he  was  carried  away  to 
the  "hospital"  where  prisoners  were  taken 
to  die. 

Seven  months  before.  Pr.  Kapaun.  who 
also  served  as  a  chaplain  in  World  War  II. 
was  taken  prisoner  as  he  said  the  last  rites 
over  a  dying  soldier.  The  priest  was  cap- 
tured after  refusing  an  order  to  try  to 
escape  through  the  surrounding  enemy 
after  the  8th  Cavalry  was  overwhelmed  on 
Nov.  2.  1950. 

In  the  first  week  of  his  capture,  the  Chi- 
nese allowed  Pr.  Kapaun  and  his  fellow  pris- 
oners to  eat  one  pound  of  millet  or  cracked 
corn  per  man  per  day. 

"It  was  obvious,  Pather  said,  that  we  must 
either  steal  food  or  slowly  starve."  said 
fellow  prisoner,  1st  Lt.  Mike  Dowe.  "So. 
standing  before  us  all.  he  said  a  prayer  to 
St.  Dismas.  the  Good  Thief,  who  was  cruci- 
fied at  the  right  hand  of  Jesus,  asking  for 
his  aid.  I'll  never  doubt  the  power  of  prayer 
again. " 

Lt.  Dowe  said  Pr.  Kapaun  risked  his  life 
by  sneaking  into  fields  around  the  prison 
compound  to  look  for  hidden  potatoes  and 
sacks  of  corn. 

"The  riskiest  thefts  were  carried  out  by 
daylight  under  the  noses  of  the  Chinese." 
IX.  Dowe  said.  "The  POWs  cooked  their  own 
food,  which  was  drawn  from  an  open  shed 
some  two  miles  down  the  valley. 

"When  the  men  were  called  out  to  make 
the  ration  run,  Pather  would  slip  in  at  the 
end  of  the  line.  Before  the  ration  detail 
reached  the  supply  shed,  he'd  slide  off  into 
the  bushes.  Creeping  and  crawling,  he'd 
come  up  behind  the  shed,  and  while  the  rest 
of  us  started  a  row  with  the  guard  and  the 
Chinese  doling  out  the  rations,  he'd  sneak 
in.  snatch  up  a  sack  of  cracked  corn  and 
scurry  off  into  the  bushes  with  it. " 

Pr.  Kapaun  would  always  put  the  corn 
into  the  communal  pot.  an  example  that 
other  men,  who  would  steal  food  for  them- 
selves, were  shamed  into  following. 

As  the  unsanitary  conditions  and  un- 
healthy diet  took  their  toll  on  the  men,  the 
priest  from  Kansas  was  there  to  help. 

"Even  when  they  died,  he  did  not  abandon 
them. "  Lt.  Dowe  said.  "The  POWs  buried 
their  own  dead  .  .  .  men  dodged  this  detail 
whenever  they  could.  But  Pather  always 
volunteered.  And  at  the  grave  as  the  earth 
covered  the  naked  body— for  the  clothing  of 


the  dead  was  saved  to  warm  the  living— he 
would  utter  for  them  the  last  great  plea: 
•Eternal  rest  grant  unto  him.  O  Lord,  and 
let  perpetual  light  shine  upon  him.'  " 

After  helping  the  dead  and  the  wounded. 
Pr.  Kapaun  would  escape  to  the  houses 
where  the  enlisted  men  were  held.  He  would 
give  a  quick  service  starting  with  a  prayer 
for  the  men  who  had  died  in  Korea  and  for 
their  families. 

"Then  he  would  say  a  prayer  of  thanks  to 
God  for  the  favors  he  had  granted  us, 
whether  we  knew  about  them  or  not;"  Lt. 
Dowe  said. 

"Then  he'd  speak,  very  briefly,  a  short, 
simple  sermon,  urging  them  to  hold  on  and 
not  lose  hope  of  freedom.  And  above  all,  he 
urged  them  not  to  fall  for  the  lying  doc- 
trines the  Reds  were  trying  to  pound  into 
our  heads. 

•  Be  not  afraid  of  them  who  kill  the 
body,'  he'd  say.  quoting  the  Scriptures. 
Pear  ye  him,  who  after  he  hath  killed,  hath 
power  to  cast  into  hell.' 

"By  his  very  presence,  somehow,  he  could 
turn  a  stinking,  louse-ridden  mud  hut,  for  a 
little  while,  into  a  cathedral. "  Lt.  Dowe  said. 
Pr.  Kapaun  did  much  more  for  the  men. 
He  gathered  and  washed  the  foul  undergar- 
ments of  the  dead  and  distributed  them  to 
men  so  weak  from  dysentery  they  could  not 
move. 

"He  washed  and  tended  these  men  as  if 
they  were  little  babies,"  Lt.  Dowe  said.  He 
traded  his  watch  for  a  blanket  and  cut  it  up 
to  make  warm  socks  for  helpless  men  whose 
feet  were  freezing.  The  most  dreaded  chore 
of  all  was  cleaning  the  latrines,  and  men 
argued  bitterly  over  whose  time  it  was  to 
carry  out  this  loathsome  task.  And  while 
they  argued,  he'd  slip  out  quietly  and  do  the 
job." 

Because  of  their  diet,  the  prisoners 
became  sick  and  weak,  and  soon  many  of 
them  began  to  show  signs  of  starvation,  but 
one  day  their  diet  was  different. 

"The  night  before  St.  Patrick's  Day, 
Pather  called  us  together  and  prayed  to 
Saint  Patrick,  asking  him  to  help  us  in  our 
misery. "  Lt.  Dowe  wrote.  "The  next  day.  the 
Chinese  brought  us  a  case  of  liver— the  first 
meat  we  had  had— and  issued  us  golian  in- 
stead of  millet.  The  liver  was  spoiled  and 
golian  is  sorghum  seed  .  .  .  but  to  us  they 
were  like  manna.  Later  he  prayed  for  tobac- 
co, and  that  night  a  guard  walked  by  and 
tossed  a  little  bag  of  dry.  straw-like  tobacco 
into  our  room. " 

As  the  prisoners  continued  to  weaken,  the 
communists  intensified  their  propaganda. 
The  prisoners  would  sit  for  hours  in  lectures 
while  Comrade  Sun,  a  fanatic  who  intensely 
hated  Americans,  assailed  capitalism.  After 
the  lecture  the  men  would  have  to  comment 
on  "the  great  truths  revealed  by  Comrade 
Sun." 

Some  men  were  thrown  into  a  freezing 
hole  for  their  comments  about  the  lectures, 
Lt.  Dowe  said.  Others  veiled  their  ridicule: 
"According  to  the  great  doctrines  taught  us 
by  the  noble  Stahn,  Lenin.  Marx.  Engels, 
Amos  and  Andy  .  .  . "  the  men  would  say. 

"Pather  was  not  openly  arrogant,  nor  did 
he  use  subterfuge,"  the  lieutenant  said. 
"Without  losing  his  temper  or  raising  his 
voice,  he'd  answer  the  lecturer  point  by 
point,  with  a  calm  logic  that  set  Comrade 
Sun  screaming  and  leaping  on  the  platform 
like  an  angry  ape. " 

Pr.  Kapaun  was  never  punished,  although 
he  was  threatened  and  warned. 

In  another  incident,  two  officers  who 
knew  him  well  were  tortured  into  accusing 
Pr.  Kapaun  of  slandering  the  Chinese  and 


of  displaying  a  hostile  attitude  toward  his 
captors,  he  said:  "You  never  should  have 
suffered  a  moment,  trying  to  protect  me." 

Lt.  Dowe  said  after  the  torture,  the  men 
expected  a  trial  in  which  Pr.  Kapaun  would 
never  return.  "Instead,  they  (the  Chinese) 
merely  called  him  in  and  bullied  him  and 
threatened  him.  We  realized  then  what  we 
had  half  known  all  along.  They  were  afraid 
of  him.  They  recognized  in  him  a  strength 
they  could  not  break,  a  spirit  they  could  not 
quell." 

On  Easter  Sunday,  1951.  Fr.  Kapaun  chal- 
lenged his  captors  again,  openly  flouting 
their  law  against  religious  services. 

"He  could  not  celebrate  the  Easter  Mass. 
for  all  his  Mass  equipment  had  been  lost  at 
the  time  of  his  capture  ...  He  told  the 
story  of  Christ's  suffering  and  death,  and 
then,  holding  in  his  hand  a  Rosary  made  of 
bent  barbed  wire  cut  from  the  prison  fence, 
he  recited  the  glorious  mysteries." 

The  next  Sunday  Pr.  Kapaun  collapsed 
while  holding  another  service.  Although  he 
was  weak,  he  battled  dysentery,  pneumonia 
and  an  infection  in  one  of  his  legs  and  eyes. 
During  the  last  day  Pr.  Kapaun  spent 
with  his  fellow  prisoners.  Lt.  Walter  Mayo 
Jr..  said  the  chaplain  was  in  great  pain.  "His 
face  was  contorted  with  pain  every  few  min- 
utes and  we  were  all  pretty  much  scared." 

With  tears  rolling  down  his  face  he  began 
telling  the  men  the  story  of  the  Seven  Mac- 
chabes  in  the  Old  Testament. 

""  "There  was  an  emperor  who  had  an  old 
woman  brought  up  before  him.  He  told  her 
to  renounce  her  Paith  or  he  would  torture 
and  kill  her.  She  replied  that  he  could  do 
anything  he  wanted,  but  she  would  not  re- 
nounce it. 

""  The  emperor  then  had  her  seven  sons 
brought  in  and  said  he  would  kill  them  if 
she  did  not  do  as  he  said.  She  still  refused 
and  he  then  put  them  to  death  one  by  one. 
The  old  woman  was  crying  and  the  emperor 
asked  her  if  she  was  crying  because  she  was 
sad.  She  replied  that  her  tears  were  tears  of 
joy  because  she  knew  her  sons  were  in 
heaven.' 

"Pather  then  looked  at  us  and  said  he  was 
crying  for  the  same  reason.  He  said  that  he 
was  glad  he  was  suffering  because  Our  Lord 
had  suffered  also  and  that  he  felt  closer  to 
Him. 

"By  that  time  we  were  all  crying."  Lt. 
Mayo  said.  "Everyone  in  that  room,  who 
had  seen  scores  of  people  die  in  the  past  few 
months  and  who  thought  they  were  pretty 
hard." 

Soon  after:  the  Chinese  came  to  carry  Pr. 
Kapaun  to  the  hospital.  The  Chinese  saw  a 
good  chance  to  get  this  man  they  feared, 
now  that  he  was  helpless.  They  hated  him 
because  he  had  such  an  influence  over  all 
the  prisoners. 

"Three  or  four  days  later. "  Lt.  Mayo  said, 
"Father  died  among  the  men  he  served,  up 
on  a  hill  overlooking  the  Yalu  River  in  that 
communist  hospital  of  death." 

Editor's  note:  Quotations  and  other  parts 
of  this  article  were  taken  from  "The  Story 
of  Chaplain  Kapaun. "  by  Msgr.  Arthur 
Tonne  and  from  an  article  in  the  Jan.  16. 
1954.  edition  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  S.  1129- 
RELATIVE  TO  SECTION  89 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  Senator  Bentsen  and  a 
majority  of  my  colleagues  on  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  in  the  introduction 
of  an  extremely  important  bill  that 
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will  alleviate  the  complexity  of  section 
89  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

As  we  all  know,  section  89  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  was  created  by 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986,  and  has 
been  the  subject  of  a  great  deal  of  con- 
troversy. This  section  was  incorporat- 
ed into  the  Tax  Reform  Act  to  justify 
the  Federal  tax  subsidy  given  to  em- 
ployer-provided fringe  benefits  and  to 
expand  coverage  for  rank  and  file  em- 
ployees in  plans  that  are  already  main- 
tained by  their  employers. 

The  original  purpose  of  section  89 
was  to  require  coverage  of  employees 
who  are  not  highly  compensated  that 
is  substantially  similar  to  the  coverage 
enjoyed  by  highly  compensated  em- 
ployees. I  believe  this  requirement  is 
fair  and  that  we  need  rules  to  prevent 
discrimination  in  tax  subsidized  pro- 
grams. According  to  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office,  the  Federal  income  tax 
subsidy  provided  through  the  tax  de- 
duction for  employer-paid  health  and 
life  insurance  is  $32  billion  for  1990. 

The  current  tax  subsidy  for  health 
insurance  fulfills  an  important  social 
goal:  encouraging  adequate  health  in- 
surance coverage  for  all  Americans.  Al- 
lowing a  tax  deduction  for  employer- 
paid  premiums  on  a  health  insurance 
policy  maintained  for  the  owner  or  the 
high-paid  executives  of  a  business,  but 
not  the  rank  and  file  employees,  does 
not  accomplish  this  goal.  In  my  opin- 
ion, outright  repeal  of  section  89 
would  be  equivalent  to  allowing  dis- 
crimination in  favor  of  these  owners 
and  high-paid  executives. 

We  all  agree  that  these  rules  are  ex- 
tremely complicated  and  impose  an 
unreasonable  administrative  burden 
on  the  employers  who  provide  fringe 
benefits  to  their  employees.  In  addi- 
tion, we  know  that  something  must  be 
done  to  substantially  reduce  the  com- 
plexity in  and  costs  of  complying  with 
the  current  nondiscrimination  rules. 
These  issues  must  be  adequately  ad- 
dressed to  fulfill  the  original  intent  of 
the  law  to  expand  health  insurance 
coverage  and  not  cause  employers  to 
eliminate  coverage. 

The  bill  which  we  are  introducing 
will  accomplish  all  of  these  goals, 
while  maintaining  the  integrity  of  the 
original  purpose  of  the  section  89  non- 
discrimination rules.  The  first  thing 
this  bill  will  do  is  delay  the  effective 
date  of  the  section  89  rules  until  Janu- 
ary 1.  1990.  The  bill  also  repeals  all  of 
the  current  section  89  rules  and  re- 
places them  with  a  simple  design 
based  test,  that  requires  a  qualified 
health  plan  to  offer  affordable  health 
insurance  to  90  percent  of  all  employ- 
ees. 

These  provisions  provide  rules  to 
prohibit  discrimination  in  favor  of 
owners  and  high-paid  executives  with- 
out complex  administrative  require- 
ments. In  addition,  this  bill  addresses 
all  of  the  concerns  that  have  been 
raised  by  American  businesses  under 


the  current  section  89  rules  and  the 
other  bills  that  have  been  introduced 
to  amend  section  89. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  us  in 
supporting  a  bill  that  will  relieve  the 
administrative  complexity  of  section 
89.  while  fulfilling  the  social  goals  in- 
herent in  providing  a  tax  subsidy  for 
employer-provided  health  insurance 
available  to  all  employees. 


TERRY  ANDERSON 
Mr.     MOYNIHAN.     Mr.     President, 
today  marks  the  1.544th  day  of  captiv- 
ity for  Terry  Anderson  in  Beirut. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  at- 
tached chronology  of  Terry  Ander- 
son's captivity,  prepared  by  the  Associ- 
ated Press,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chro- 
nology was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Chronology  of  Terry  Anderson's 
Captivity  With  PM-Lebanon-Hostages 
Nicosia,  Cyprus.— Here  is  a  chronology  of 
the  captivity  of  Terry  Anderson,  chief 
Middle  East  correspondent  for  The  Associ- 
ated Press.  He  is  one  of  15  foreign  hostages, 
including  nine  Americans,  missing  and  be- 
lieved held  in  Lebanon. 

1985 

March  16— Anderson  abducted  on  Beirut 
street.  Telephone  caller  says  Islamic  Jihad 
kidnapped  him  as  part  of  ■continuing  oper- 
ations against  America  and  its  agents." 

May  16— First  photo  of  Anderson  in  cap- 
tivity released.  Islamic  Jihad  warns  of  "cata- 
strophic consequences'"  if  Kuwait  does  not 
free  alleged  terrorists. 

Sept.  9— The  Rev.  Benjamin  Weir,  an- 
other Islamic  Jihad  captive,  freed  after  16 
months  in  captivity.  President  Reagan  says 
he  ■will  not  be  satisified"  until  remaining 
Americans  also  are  released. 

Oct.  29— Beirut  television  stations  broad- 
cast videotaped  birthday  message  from  rela- 
tives and  friends  to  Anderson. 

Nov.  8— In  an  open  letter.  Anderson  and 
three  other  American  captives  held  by  Is- 
lamic Jihad  call  on  Reagan  to  "have  mercy" 
and  negotiate  with  kidnappers.  All  four  hos- 
tages are  allowed  to  write  to  their  families. 
Another  letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury appeals  for  Terry  Waite  to  mediate 
with  Islamic  Jihad. 

1986 

Feb.  15- Anderson's  father.  Glenn  R.  An- 
derson, dies  of  cancer  at  age  69. 

June  7— Anderson's  46-year-old  brother. 
Glenn  Richard  Jr.,  dies  of  cancer  four  days 
after  making  a  videotape  from  his  bed  ap- 
pealing to  Terry's  captors. 

July  26— The  Rev.  Lawrence  Martin 
Jenco.  freed  after  almost  19  months  as  hos- 
tage, says  he  was  held  with  Anderson  and 
two  other  hostages  for  a  year. 

Oct.  3— In  a  videotaped  appeal.  Anderson 
and  David  Jacobsen  call  on  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration to  work  as  hard  for  their  re- 
lease as  it  did  to  secure  the  release  of  jour- 
nalist Nicholas  Daniloff  in  Moscow. 

Oct.  31— Beirut  T'V  stations  broadcast  vid- 
eotape showing  Anderson's  16-month-old 
daughter,  whom  he  has  never  seen. 

Nov.  2— Jacobsen,  freed  after  17  months  in 
captivity,  says  hostages  "are  in  hell." 

Nov.  15— Islamic  Jihad  releases  new  pic- 
ture of  Anderson. 


Dec.  28— Fourth  picture  of  Anderson  sent 
by  captors  to  Western  news  agency  in 
Beirut. 

1987 

Jan.  16— Islamic  Jihad  distributes  another 
picture  of  Anderson. 

June  7— Anderson's  daughter  is  shown  on 
Lebanese  television  on  her  second  birthday 
saying.  "Our  hearts  are  broken.  Where  is 
daddy?" 

Aug.  2— Sixth  photo  of  Anderson  released 
by  Islamic  Jihad. 

Oct.  21— Islamic  Jihad  releases  another 
photo  of  Anderson. 

Oct.  27— Anderson  turns  40.  Friends  and 
family  gather  at  Jefferson  Memorial  in 
Washington  and  AP  staff  in  Beirut  goes  to 
his  vacant  office  to  mark  the  day. 

Nov.  26— Jacobsen  says  he  learned  from 
sources  in  the  U.S.  government  and  the 
Middle  East  that  Anderson  is  being  held 
again  in  chains  and  blindfolded  24  hours  a 
day. 

Dec.  10— Anderson  passes  his  1,000th  day 
as  a  hostage. 

Dec.  24— Islamic  Jihad  release  a  videotape 
of  Anderson.  Appearing  to  read  from  a  pre- 
pared text,  he  criticizes  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration for  failing  to  secure  the  release  of 
himself  and  other  Americans  and  warns 
"there's  a  limit  how  long  we  can  last."" 

Dec.  30— A  London  newspaper  reports 
that  a  CIA  analysis  of  the  tape  indicated 
Anderson  may  be  held  in  Basta  prison  in 
west  Beirut  with  missing  Anglican  Church 
envoy  Terry  Waite. 

1988 

March  16— Anderson  begins  his  fourth 
year  in  captivity. 

April  10— Islamic  Jihad  threatens  in  a 
statement,  accompanied  by  a  photo  of  An- 
derson, that  it  will  kill  its  captives  if  any  at- 
tempt is  made  to  storm  a  Kuwaiti  jetliner 
hijacked  by  Shiite  extremists. 

May  4— Islamic  Jihad  frees  three  French 
hostages. 

May  9— Freed  French  hostage  Marcel 
Fontaine,  also  held  by  Islamic  Jihad,  says 
Anderson"s  greatest  fear  is  that  the  Ameri- 
cans will  launch  a  commando  raid  to  free 
him.  an  action  he  believes  would  mean  his 
certain  death. 

Aug.  18— Islamic  Jihad  issues  a  photo  of 
Anderson  with  a  statement  saying  he  and 
another  U.S.  hostage  will  not  be  freed  soon, 
squelching  speculation  they  would  be  re- 
leased following  the  gulf  war  cease-fire.  It 
also  contains  new  demands:  an  Israeli  with- 
drawal from  south  Lebanon  and  compensa- 
tion for  the  reconstruction  of  south  Leba- 
non and  south  Beirut. 

Oct.  3— Mithileshwar  Singh,  an  Indian  na- 
tional and  U.S.  resident  alien,  is  freed. 

Oct.  21— Islamic  Jihad  threatens  to 
■punish""  its  captives  in  retaliation  for  Israe- 
li air  raids  in  south  Lebanon.  A  photo  of  An- 
derson accompanies  the  statement. 

Oct.  23— Islamic  Jihad  threatens  in  a 
statement,  accompanied  by  a  photo  of  An- 
derson, that  its  American  hostages  will  pay 
a  price  that  ""will  reflect  adversely"  on  them 
if  the  group"s  demands  are  not  met. 

Oct.  24— Islamic  Jihad  denies  any  cormec- 
tion  with  a  Lebanese  woman  arrested  in 
Milan  with  a  photo  of  Anderson  and  an- 
other U.S.  hostage. 

Oct.  27— Anderson  is  41,  his  fourth  birth- 
day in  captivity.  Islamic  Jihad  issues  a 
photo  of  him  to  authenticate  a  statement 
again  denying  any  connection  with  the 
women  held  in  Milan. 

Oct.  31— Islamic  Jihad  issues  a  videotape 
of  Anderson  to  mark  his  41st  birthday.  He 
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says  the  U.S.  government  is  impeding  his  re- 
lease and  adds:  'I  find  it  difficult  to  keep 
my  hope  and  courage  high." 

1989 

March  16— Anderson  begins  his  fifth  year 
in  captivity. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICER.  Morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


RECESS  SUBJECT  TO  THE  CALL 
OF  THE  CHAIR 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will 
now  stand  in  recess,  subject  to  the  call 
of  the  Chair. 

Thereupon,  at  10:45  a.m.,  the  Senate 
recessed  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
Chair. 

Whereupon,  at  12:30  p.m.,  the 
Senate  reassembled  when  called  to 
order  by  the  Presiding  Officer  [Mr. 
PryorI. 


DIRE  EMERGENCY  SUPPLEMEN- 
TAL APPROPRIATIONS,  FISCAL 
YEAR  1989 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  now  resume  consideration 
of  H.R.  2072,  which  the  clerk  will 
report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  2072)  making  dire  emergency 
supplemental  appropriations  and  transfers, 
urgent  supplementals,  and  correcting  enroll- 
ment errors  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1989.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

Pending: 

(1)  McCain  Amendment  No.  139.  to  delay 
for  1  year  the  implementation  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Medicare  Catastrophic  Cover- 
age Act  of  1988. 

(2)  Mitchell  Amendment  No.  140  (to 
Amendment  No.  139).  of  a  perfecting 
nature. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  before  the  Senate  is 
amendment  No.  140  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Maine  to  amendment 
No.  139  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  McCain]. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  Pas- 
tore  rule  has  not  expired  for  the  day, 
has  it? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  speak 
out  of  order  for  not  to  exceed  10  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PRIME  MINISTER  BHUTTO  AND 
AFGHANISTAN  POLICY 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  Prime 
Minister    of    Pakistan,    Ms.    Benazir 


Bhutto,  has  today  delivered  an  elo- 
quent but  forceful  address  to  a  joint 
meeting  of  the  Congress.  She  is  to  be 
commended  for  her  courage  in  calmly 
and  competently  assuming  the  reigns 
of  power  in  Pakistan  after  the  tragic 
and  abrupt  killing  of  her  predecessor. 
General  Zia.  She  is  the  leader  of  one 
of  America's  key  allies,  and  with  whom 
we  successfully  prosecuted  a  policy  of 
assisting  the  brave  and  fierce  mujaha- 
deen  fighters  in  Afghanistan.  Togeth- 
er, we  have  prevailed  in  helping  those 
proud  resistance  fighters  wrest  back 
their  homeland  from  the  grip  of 
Soviet-armed  occupation  forces. 

I  commend  Prime  Minister  Bhutto 
for  her  commitment  to  democracy  and 
to  new  initiatives  in  the  areas  of  non- 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  and 
delivery  systems  in  South  Asia,  and 
for  her  willingness  to  comply  with 
international  safeguards  against  the 
production  of  nuclear  weapons.  In  par- 
ticular, I  commend  her  highly  for  her 
determination  to  stay  the  course  in  re- 
buffing Soviet  continued  attempts  at 
hegemony  over  Afghanistan.  She  said, 
■Pakistan  and  the  United  States  have 
traveled  a  long  road  with  Afghanistan 
in  its  quest  for  self-determination.  Let 
us  not  out  of  patience  or  fatigue  *  *  * 
abandon  the  course. "  I  applaud  her 
goal  of  a  broad-based  democratic  polit- 
ical settlement  in  Afghanistan.  I  con- 
gratulate her  on  her  measured,  correct 
analysis  of  Soviet  behavior  and  the 
need  to  continue  our  mutual  effort  to 
deter  and  to  defeat  as  it  pertains  to 
that  unfortunate  country,  Afghani- 
stan. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  quite  evident 
that  American  policy  toward  Afghani- 
stan is  in  urgent  need  of  fresh  review. 
A  fashioning  of  a  new  policy  which 
takes  new  political  and  military  reali- 
ties into  account  is  obviously  needed. 
As  Prime  Minister  Bhutto  rightly 
stated,  a  political  solution  in  Kabul 
cannot  include  the  leader  of  the 
present  government,  nor  others  who 
have  for  so  many  years  served  as 
Soviet  stooges  in  their  brutal  attempt 
to  subjugate  Afghanistan.  But  it  is 
also  clear  that  a  new  political  coalition 
must  be  formed  which  can  exercise  au- 
thority as  a  sovereign  nation.  The 
United  States  and  Pakistan  need  to 
renew  their  common  efforts  to  assist 
in  that  development,  but  there  is  a  dis- 
tinction between  assistance  and  con- 
trol. If  the  world  has  learned  anything 
about  the  people  of  Afghanistan,  it  is 
that  they  eschew  control.  They  have 
never  been  conquered,  and  neither  the 
Soviets,  nor  we,  nor  the  Pakistanis  will 
be  very  successful  in  such  an  attempt, 
even  if  we  try  which,  of  course,  we 
would  never. 

The  military  situation  is  now  in 
something  of  a  stalemate,  and  the  po- 
litical range  and  coherence  of  the  free 
Afghan  movement  is  in  need  of  devel- 
opment. So  long  as  the  Soviets  are  at- 
tempting, as  they  are  today,  through 


massive  continuing  arms  to  their  prox- 
ies in  Kabul,  and  with  hundreds  of  ad- 
visers left  to  help  manage  those  prox- 
ies, to  subjugate  Afghanistan,  the  U.S. 
cannot  abandon  its  program  of  sup- 
port, nonlethal  and  lethal  to  give  the 
mujahadeen  the  wherewithal  to  rebuff 
those  continued  Soviet  attempts.  The 
proxy  regime  in  Kabul,  with  critical 
Soviet  stagemanaging,  has  embarked 
on  a  sophisticated  political  and  public 
relations  gambit  to  divide  the  mujaha- 
deen resistance  and  confuse  the  popu- 
lace. 

If  this  strategy  succeeds  in  blocking 
the  establishment  of  an  independent 
national  political  system  free  of  Soviet 
control,  the  efforts  of  the  resistance, 
the  sufferings  and  the  sacrifices  will 
have  been  frustrated  and  the  Soviets 
may  well  have  gained  their  long- 
sought  springboard  to  destabilize  Paki- 
stan and  exert  political  dominance 
over  South  Asia. 

These  political  developments  have 
occurred  precisely  at  the  time  when 
the  new  American  administration  is 
organizing  itself.  But  we  are  now  at 
the  point  that  a  renewed  effort  must 
be  mounted  on  an  urgent  basis  to  iden- 
tify fresh  measures  that  will  deny  the 
Soviet  political  strategy  fertile  ground 
among  the  resistance  and  the  general 
population,  and  broaden  the  political 
base  of  the  Afghan  interim  govern- 
ment now  based  in  Pakistan. 

I  remain  committed  to  supporting  a 
vigorous  American  assistance  program 
across  the  board.  I  do  not  accept  the 
argument  that  there  is  now  a  civil  war 
going  on  in  Afghanistan,  and  that 
somehow  the  Soviet  stooges,  who  pre- 
sided over  their  decades-long  attempt 
to  subjugate  their  nation,  are  now  in- 
dependent operators  or  patriots.  Our 
program  must  take  into  account  the 
economic  needs  of  a  population  weary 
of  continued  war.  It  also  must  help  re- 
lieve the  heavy  toll  on  Pakistan  in  sup- 
porting millions  of  Afghan  refugees. 

The  time  has  arrived  for  the  State 
Department  to  get  a  handle  on  our  Af- 
ghanistan policy  and  to  adjust  it  in 
light  of  the  current  situation.  Substan- 
tial American  resources  are  being  dedi- 
cated to  Afghanistan  this  year,  but 
there  is  no  certainty  that  the  level  can 
be  maintained  next  year.  A  full  scale 
policy  review  under  the  direction  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  is  needed  to  de- 
velop the  best  political  and  military 
strategy  of  accomplishing  our  long- 
term  goal  of  reestablishing  true  inde- 
pendence for  Afghanistan. 

The  new  Prime  Minister  of  Pakistan 
needs  our  continued  support  in  sorting 
out  this  difficult  situation.  We  cannot 
guarantee  the  coloration  of  a  new  po- 
litical authority  in  Afghanistan,  but 
we  must  maintain  the  necessary  stay- 
ing power  to  see  our  responsibilities 
through  to  a  successful  conclusion. 
Even  following  the  establishment  of 
an   independent   government   in   that 
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nation,  there  will  be  a  period  of  time 
where  continued  combined  American- 
Pakistan  implementation  of  an  eco- 
nomic assistance  program,  including 
the  provision  of  food,  fuel,  timber, 
seeds,  and  the  elimination  of  the  mil- 
lions of  mines  laid  by  the  Soviets  is 
going  to  be  sorely  needed. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  commend  the 
new  Pakistani  Prime  Minister  for  her 
excellent  address  and  her  clear  vision 
and  courageous  thinking.  I  look  for- 
ward to  a  continuation  of  the  success- 
ful alliance  with  Pakistan,  and  to  a 
mutually  beneficial  solution  to  the 
conflict  which  continues  on  Pakistan's 
border.  I  also  look  forward  to  working 
with  the  administration  in  fashioning 
a  sound  roadmap  for  tangible  progress 
this  year  in  breaking  through  the 
stalemate  which  now  pertains,  and  in 
satisfying  the  goal  of  a  new  independ- 
ent Afghanistan. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Intelligence 
Committee.  Mr.  Boren,  and  I  have 
written  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  reiterating  the  points  I  have  just 
made.  In  particular.  Senator  Boren 
and  I  state  that  "we  believe  the  time 
has  arrived  for  a  full  scale  policy 
review  under  your  personal  direction." 
It  is  needed  "on  an  urgent  basis,"  and 
we  express  the  hope  that  such  a 
review  can  be  completed  and  shared 
with  the  Congress  prior  to  August  1, 
1989. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  joint  letter  addressed  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  by  Senator 
BoREM  and  myself  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Sedate. 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Washington.  DC.  June  5.  1989. 
Hon.  James  Baker, 

Secretary   of  State,    Department    of  State. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  We  have  been  con- 
sistently strong  supporters  of  what  has  been 
a  highly  successful  bipartisan  policy,  span- 
ning two  Administrations  over  a  decade 
toward  ridding  Afghanistan  of  its  Soviet  oc- 
cupying army  and  restoring  sovereignty  and 
territorial  intergrity  to  that  proud  people. 

The  Soviet  Army  has  been  removed  from 
Afghanistan.  However,  its  proxy  regime  con- 
tinues to  hold  political  power  in  Kabul,  re- 
ceives a  continual  and  substantial  flow  of 
Soviet  arms,  and  has  embarked  on  a  sophis- 
ticated political  and  public  relations  gambit 
to  divide  the  mujahadeen  resistance.  If  this 
strategy  succeeds  in  blocking  the  establish- 
ment of  an  independent  national  political 
system  free  of  Soviet  control,  the  efforts  of 
the  resistance  will  have  been  frustrated  and 
the  Soviets  may  well  have  gained  their  long- 
sought  springboard  to  destabilize  Pakistan 
and  exert  political  dominance  over  South 
Asia. 

A  renewed  effort  must  be  mounted  on  an 
urgent  basis  to  identify  fresh  measures 
which  will  deny  the  Soviet  political  strategy 
fertile  ground  among  the  Resistance  Com- 
manders and  general  population,  broaden 
the  political  base  of  the  Afghan  Shura  now 


operating  in  Pakistan,  and  narrow  the  base 
of  opportunity  for  the  Soviet  proxy  authori- 
ties. 

We  remain  committed  to  supporting  a  vig- 
orous American  assistance  program  across 
the  board.  Nevertheless,  we  believe  the  time 
has  arrived  for  a  full  scale  policy  review 
under  your  personal  direction  as  to  the  most 
effective  way  to  assist  in  the  prosecution  of 
a  political  and  military  strategy  which  best 
accomplishes  the  overall  long-term  goal  of 
re-establishing  and  preserving  truly  inde- 
pendent Afghan  political  sovereignty.  We 
ask  that  you  attempt  to  complete  the  review 
well  in  advance  of  August  1,  1989,  and  we 
are  prepared  to  devote  the  necessary  time 
and  effort  to  work  with  you  on  a  sustainable 
policy  over  the  remainder  of  the  year  to 
follow  up  effectively  on  the  impressive  suc- 
cess that  our  policy  toward  Afghanistan  has 
enjoyed  to  date. 

We  look  forward  to  working  closely  with 
you  on  this  matter,  and  to  your  early  atten- 
tion to  our  request. 
Sincerely. 

David  Boren. 
Chairman,         Select 
Committee   on   In- 
telligence. 
Robert  C.  Byrd, 
Chairman,    Commit- 
tee   on    Appropria- 
tions. 


RECESS  SUBJECT  TO  THE  CALL 
OF  THE  CHAIR 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand the  distinguished  majority 
leader  would  like  to  have  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  awaiting  the  call  of  the 
Chair. 

I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  await- 
ing the  call  of  the  Chair. 

There  being  no  objection,  at  12:41 
p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  subject  to 
the  call  of  the  Chair. 

Whereupon,  the  Senate  reassembled, 
at  3:42  p.m.,  when  called  to  order  by 
the  Presiding  Officer  [Ms.  MikulskiI. 


DIRE  EMERGENCY  SUPPLEMEN- 
TAL APPROPRIATIONS,  FISCAL 
YEAR  1989 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

amendment  no.  140.  AS  MODIFIED,  TO 
AMENDMENT  NO.   139 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Madam  President. 
I  send  a  modification  of  my  amend- 
ment to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  modification. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Mitchell] 
proposes  a  modification  to  his  amendment 
numbered  140  to  amendment  No.  139. 

Strike  all  after  the  first  word  and  insert 
the  following: 

se(  .     .  kxfkf:.ssin<:  thk  sknsk  of  thk  sksatk 
krcakiiim;  si  phi.kmkntai.  pkkmi 

IMS   RKQllRF.n  TO   KF.   PAID   INDKK 

thk  mkdk'akk  catastrohhic  cov- 
kka<;k  a(T  of  i»hk. 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that— 
(1)    the   Senate    Committee   on   Finance 
should     consider     legislation     that     would 
modify  the  amount  of  supplemental  premi- 


ums required  to  be  paid  under  the  Medicare 
Catastrophic  Coverage  Act  of  1988  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  provide  an  adequate  re- 
serve margin  without  reducing  the  amount 
of  benefits  provided  under  such  Act; 

(2)  as  part  of  its  deliberations,  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Finance  will  consider  rein- 
stating the  option  of  voluntary  participation 
in  the  catastrophic  portion  of  the  Medicare 
program,  as  originally  approved  by  the 
Senate,  and  will  consider  a  delay  in  the  im- 
plementation of  the  supplemental  premium 
and  those  Medicare  benefits  that  did  not 
become  effective  in  1989; 

(3)  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance  will 
address  these  issues;  prior  to  September  of 
1989; 

(4)  States  should  more  aggressively  en- 
force nonduplication  requirements  relating 
to  private  Medicap  insurance;  and 

(5)  the  appropriate  Senate  Committee's 
should  address  the  issue  of  duplication  of 
benefits  for  military.  Federal,  and  other  re- 
tirees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  does  have  a  right  to 
modify  his  amendment  and  his  amend- 
ment is  now  so  modified. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
added  as  sponsors  of  this  amendment 
with  me.  Senator  Dole,  Senator  Bent- 
sen,  and  Senator  Packwood.  This  is  an 
amendment  offered  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  these  three  Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  majority  leader's  re- 
quest is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Madam  President, 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  and  the  manager  of 
the  bill  will  in  a  moment  address  the 
substance  of  this  amendment.  I  would 
like  to  discuss  it  briefly  and  to  touch 
on  one  other  point  that  has  been  made 
repeatedly  throughout  this  debate  and 
in  which  I  have  a  very  keen  personal 
interest.  That  is  the  subject  of  long- 
term  care  for  the  elderly. 

I  have  reviewed  the  Record  of  the 
debate  yesterday  and  was  interested  to 
read  and  to  have  heard  in  some  of  the 
discussion  yesterday  that  speaker 
after  speaker  who  support  the  position 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona argued  that  a  reason  to  delay  the 
catastrophic  legislation  is  that  it  does 
not  deal  adequately  with  the  problem 
of  long-term  care  for  the  elderly.  That 
is  a  true  statement.  It  does  not  deal 
adequately  with  the  problem  of  long- 
term  care  for  the  elderly.  But  it  does 
deal  in  part  with  that  problem. 

I  found  those  statements  to  be  ironic 
for  two  reasons:  The  first  is  that  I 
have  now  been  working  for  3  years  to 
develop  legislation  to  deal  adequately 
with  the  problem  of  long-term  care  for 
the  elderly.  I  held  several  hearings  in 
my  capacity  as  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Health.  I  held  nu- 
merous meetings  with  Senators  and 
other  persons  interested  in  dealing 
with  the  problem  of  long-term  care  for 
the  elderly. 

I  introduced  the  first  legislation  to 
provide,  for  the  first  time  in  our  Na- 
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tion's history,  a  long-term  care  pro- 
gram for  our  Nation's  elderly.  And  as 
carefully  as  we  have  searched  the 
Record,  with  a  single  exception,  and 
that  exception  is  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Simon], 
with  that  one  exception,  not  one  of 
the  other  Senators  who  have  during 
this  debate  expressed  such  concern  for 
long-term  care  for  the  elderly  partici- 
pated in  any  way  in  the  effort  to  deal 
with  that  problem.  Not  one  was  a  co- 
sponsor  of  my  bill.  Not  one  responded 
to  my  letter  to  all  Senators  asking 
them  to  join  me  in  the  effort  to  deal 
with  the  problem  of  long-term  care. 
Not  one  attended  a  single  of  the  many, 
many  meetings  I  held  with  Senators 
trying  to  develop  a  long-term  care  bill. 
So  far  as  I  can  see,  the  Record  is 
barren  of  any  participation  by  those 
who  now  express  such  a  deep  concern 
for  the  problem  of  long-term  care  for 
the  elderly. 

There  are  some  who  would  look  at 
that  Record  and  say  that  the  concern 
for  long-term  care  for  the  elderly  goes 
only  so  far  as  is  necessary  to  defeat 
the  catastrophic  program;  that  the  ab- 
sence of  prior  activity  indicates  that 
the  concern  is  not  with  the  long-term 
care  problem  but  rather  with  defeat- 
ing this. 

I,  Madam  President,  do  not  share 
that  view.  I  am  an  optimist.  I  believe 
in  the  possibility  of  conversion.  And, 
therefore,  I  want  to  say  to  all  of  those 
Senators  who  have  here  on  this  floor 
expressed  such  deep  concern  for  the 
problems  of  long-term  care  for  the  el- 
derly that  I  am  going  to  introduce  a 
bill  again  this  year  and  I  hope  that 
the  concern  expressed  here  for  long- 
term  care  for  the  elderly  will  survive 
this  debate  and  will  extend  into  par- 
ticipating in  trying  to  deal  with  that 
problem. 

I  caution  Senators,  however,  if  they 
think  this  catastrophic  bill  is  a  tough 
problem  to  solve,  wait  until  they  get 
into  the  problem  of  long-term  care,  it 
is  very  difficult. 

It  took  2  years  of  meetings,  hun- 
dreds and  hundreds  of  hours  of  par- 
ticipation in  hearings  and  meetings 
with  other  Senators  and  interested 
groups,  to  develop  the  first  legislation, 
imperfect  as  that  was. 

So  I  hope  that  whatever  happens  on 
this  issue  today  there  will  be  a  benefit 
to  the  elderly  in  the  fact  that  many 
Senators  who  had  previously  not 
evinced  any  interest  in  dealing  with 
the  problem  of  long-term  care  for  the 
elderly  now  will  be  active  participants 
in  helping  us  solve  that  serious  prob- 
lem. 

I  welcome  their  interest.  I  invite 
their  participation.  I  encourage  them 
to  join  in  dealing  with  what  is  a  very 
serious  problem.  Better  late  than 
never. 

Now,  the  second  irony  also  deals 
with  long-term  care.  We  are  urged  to 
eliminate  or  delay  the  provisions  of 


this  bill  because  it  does  not  solve  the 
entire  problem  with  respect  to  long- 
term  care  for  the  elderly.  However,  as 
the  author  of  the  first  legislation  to 
deal  with  the  problem  of  long-term 
care,  as  one  who  has  been  immersed  in 
the  problem  for  3  years,  as  one  who 
chaired  several  hearings  on  the  sub- 
ject and  who  participated  in  dozens  of 
meetings  with  Senators  and  other  ex- 
perts on  the  subject,  I  can  say  that 
this  catastrophic  program  does  deal 
with  part  of  the  long-term  care  prob- 
lem. Not  enough,  not  nearly  enough, 
but  it  does  expand  the  Medicare  home 
health  benefit;  it  does  provide  respite 
care  for  long-term  caregivers;  and  it 
does  provide  for  the  first  time  a  home 
IV  drug  therapy  benefit— all  of  which 
are  small,  but  significant,  steps  to 
dealing  with  the  problem  of  long-term 
care. 

So,  the  irony  is  that  those  who  say 
they  are  motivated  by  concern  for 
long-term  care  want  to  eliminate  or 
delay  the  important  steps  taken  to 
deal  with  long-term  care  because,  they 
say,  they  do  not  solve  the  whole  prob- 
lem. 

That  is  a  great  irony  to  me  and  I 
urge  Senators  to  consider  the  fact  that 
while  these  are,  indeed,  modest  steps 
for  dealing  with  long-term  care,  they 
are  important  steps  and  they  are  first 
steps.  They  at  least  move  vis  in  the  di- 
rection that  we  want  to  move  in  estab- 
lishing a  long-term  care  policy  for  this 
country.  And  I  encourage  those  Sena- 
tors who  have  here  on  the  Senate 
floor  expressed  such  a  concern  with 
the  problems  of  long-term  care  to  con- 
sider the  effect  of  eliminating  or  de- 
laying what  are  the  first  steps  toward 
dealing  with  that  serious  problem. 

Madam  President,  a  third  irony  has 
surfaced  in  this  debate.  Some  of  the 
proponents  of  the  amendment  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona 
have  said  on  the  Senate  floor  that  the 
solution  to  this  problem  is  to  let  those 
elderly  who  can  afford  such  coverage 
buy  it  privately  on  their  own  and  then 
to  expand  Medicaid,  the  health  insur- 
ance program  for  poor  Americans,  to 
provide  such  coverage  to  those  who 
carmot  afford  it.  Anyone  who  listened 
to  the  debate  here  yesterday  heard 
that  suggestion  made. 

Here  is  the  irony.  In  the  last  3  years, 
we  have  had  efforts  led  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Finance  Committee  and 
the  ranking  Republican  member  of 
the  Finance  Committee  and  others 
who  are  architects  of  this  catastrophic 
program;  they  led  the  effort  to  do  just 
that,  to  expand  Medicaid  to  provide 
coverage  for  the  elderly  poor,  for  preg- 
nant women,  and  for  poor  children. 
And  guess  how  the  Senators  voted  on 
those  measures  who  are  here  now 
urging  that  the  solution  to  this  prob- 
lem is  to  expand  Medicaid  to  deal  with 
this  problem. 

There  is  a  solution.  It  is,  of  course, 
to  provide  increased  coverage  for  Med- 


icaid. And  this  Finance  Committee  of 
which  I  am  proud  to  be  a  member— 
under  the  leadership  of  Senator  Pack- 
wood,  when  he  was  chairman  and  Sen- 
ator Bentsen  since  he  has  been  chair- 
man—has been  in  the  forefront  of  the 
effort  to  provide  expanded  Medicaid 
coverage  to  the  elderly  poor,  to  poor 
women  who  are  pregnant,  and  to  poor 
children.  And  they  have  been  opposed 
by  some  of  those  who  now  suggest 
that  the  solution  to  this  problem  is  to 
expand  Medicaid  to  deal  with  cata- 
strophic coverage.  There  is  an  irony. 

Once  again.  Madam  President,  I 
hope  this  results  in  a  maturing  of  view 
on  this  subject,  an  attitude  that  now 
recognizes  that  perhaps  previous  ef- 
forts by  these  distinguished  Senators 
to  deal  with  the  problem  in  a  way  that 
is  now  suggested  to  be  most  effective 
is,  in  fact,  and  were,  in  fact,  appropri- 
ate measures.  And  perhaps  the  next 
time  that  Senator  Bentsen  and  Sena- 
tor Packwood  come  to  the  floor  and 
try  to  gain  an  acceptance  of  a  modest 
expansion  of  the  Medicaid  Program  to 
provide  coverage  for  the  poor  elderly 
and  the  poor  children  and  the  poor 
pregnant  women,  they  will  not  en- 
counter some  of  the  fierce  opposition 
that  they  have  encountered  in  the 
past  on  this  subject.  So  again,  it  may 
be  that  out  of  this  debate  we  are  going 
to  get  enhanced  attention  and  greater 
support  for  efforts  to  deal  with  these 
serious  health  care  problems  in  the 
future. 

Madam  President.  I  want  to  make 
one  final  point  on  this  question  of 
what  this  bill  does  in  terms  of  dealing 
with  long-term  care.  One  of  the  provi- 
sions, one  benefit  of  the  benefits 
which  Senator  Packwood  identified  in 
his  very  eloquent  remarks  yesterday, 
is  the  home  IV  drug  therapy  benefit. 
This  is  a  modest  provision,  perhaps 
not  well  understood  by  many,  but  it  is 
one  reason  why  we  ought  to  be  enact- 
ing this  legislation  and  that  is  we  can 
save  money  in  so  many  ways  in  health 
care  if  we  will  drain  from  the  care  de- 
cisionmaking process,  reimbursement 
as  the  driving  force  for  those  deci- 
sions. 

What  happens  now.  I  say  to  my 
fellow  Senators,  over  and  over  again, 
in  decisions  made  regarding  health 
care  in  our  society,  the  driving  force  is 
not  what  the  patient  wants,  not  what 
the  patient  most  needs,  not  what  is 
the  least  expensive  method  for  meet- 
ing the  patient's  needs,  but  rather  the 
driving  force  is  what  is  or  is  not  reim- 
bursable under  an  insurance  program, 
and  primarily  the  two  large  Govern- 
ment insurance  programs.  Medicare, 
providing  health  insurance  for  the  el- 
derly, and  Medicaid,  providing  health 
insurance  for  the  poor. 

IV  drug  therapy  is  reimbursable  to  a 
Medicare  patient  who  is  in  the  hospi- 
tal but  is  not  reimbursable  to  a  Medi- 
care  patient  who   is  at   home.   And, 
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therefore,  many  Medicare  patients 
who  would  otherwise  be  better  served 
at  less  cost  and  want  to  go  home  stay 
in  the  hospital  incurring  much  larger 
and  unnecessary  expenses  because  the 
rv  drug  therapy  is  reimbursable  there 
but  not  if  they  are  at  home. 

Delaying  this  benefit,  eliminating 
this  benefit  means  that  we  are  now 
going  to  continue  a  practice  of  spend- 
ing money  unnecessarily,  providing 
people  with  a  level  of  care  that  they 
do  not  need  and  do  not  want  and 
moving  us  away  from  an  appropriate 
rational,  long-term  care  policy.  This  is 
one  example.  Most  Americans  have 
never  heard  of  this  provision.  Most 
will  not  ever  utilize  it  or  be  subject  to 
it,  but  for  those  who  are,  those  who 
will  utilize  it,  it  is  the  important  provi- 
sion and  it  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
benefits  in  this  bill  should  not  be 
eliminated  or  delayed. 

Madam  President,  there  are  many 
others  who  wish  to  address  this  sub- 
ject, and  I  will  shortly  yield  the  floor 
to  them,  particularly  the  distinguished 
chairman  and  ranking  member  who 
have  done  such  an  outstanding  job  in 
leading  the  way  on  this  effort. 

I  simply  say  this  to  my  colleagues  in 
conclusion.  Undoubtedly,  there  have 
to  be  changes  made  in  this  catastroph- 
ic program.  Undoubtedly,  there  will  be 
changes  made  in  this  catastrophic  pro- 
gram. 

The  one  that  leaps  most  readily  to 
mind,  of  course,  is  the  duplicative  cov- 
erage, the  problem  that  affects  mil- 
lions of  retirees— military,  civilian,  and 
other— and  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee and  the  ranking  member  have 
made  clear  they  intend  to  make  those 
necessary  changes.  And  they  can  do 
so.  They  can  do  so  with  the  help  of 
those  who  are  offering  the  amend- 
ment, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arizona  and  other  proponents  of  that 
amendment,  and  they  have  committed 
themselves  to  doing  so. 

They  have  discussed  here  and  will 
discuss  in  more  detail  the  consider- 
ation that  they  intend  to  give  and 
which  this  amendment  sets  forth,  but 
the  way  to  do  it  is  not  to  take  the 
steps  that  could  result  in  the  irrevoca- 
ble loss  of  these  benefits  to  the  elder- 
ly. Rather  to  do  it  as  proposed  in  this 
resolution,  to  direct  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee to  go  back,  consider  these  mat- 
ters and  to  present  to  the  full  Senate 
its  suggested  changes,  which  every 
Senator  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
address,  which  every  Senator  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  approve,  to  amend, 
to  change,  to  oppose  in  any  way  that 
each  Senator  sees  fit. 

I  urge  the  Members  of  the  Senate  to 
support  this  amendment  as  the  most 
rational,  logical  way  to  assist  Ameri- 
ca's elderly.  We  heard  over  several 
years  the  cry,  the  need  for  catastroph- 
ic health  coverage.  This  is  landmark 
legislation  which  will  eliminate  forever 
the    devastation    that    an    American 


family  will  face  if  their  loved  one  is  re- 
quired to  endure  a  lengthy  stay  in  the 
hospital  and  face  a  $50,000,  $90,000. 
$100,000  hospital  bill. 

This  bill  takes  care  of  that.  It  will  be 
a  great  loss  to  millions  of  elderly  in 
our  society  and  to  those  who  we 
cannot  know  in  advance  what  their 
names  will  be  because  we  cannot  pre- 
dict who  will  be  stricken  with  disaster, 
who  will  suffer  the  consequences  of 
that  disaster  if  we  eliminate  this  cov- 
erage. We  can  fix  what  is  right.  We 
can  do  it  responsibly,  and  the  commit- 
tee will  do  it  if  given  the  chance  to  do 
so.  I  urge  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
to  give  them  that  chance. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
RoBB).  The  Chair  recognizes  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  [Mr.  Bentsen]. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Last  night  when  I 
went  home,  I  started  thinking  through 
this  debate  and  what  had  been  said.  It 
became  obvious  to  me  that  those  who 
were  opposing  the  Mitchell-Dole 
amendment  really  had  ducked  out  on 
the  tough  choices,  talking  about  the 
continuation  of  a  substantial  amount 
of  the  benefits,  but  not  really  telling 
us  how  to  pay  for  it,  really  bringing  us 
a  budget  buster  costing  us  $400  million 
in  1989,  $2.8  billion  in  1990. 

I  saw  some  of  those  same  Members 
come  before  our  committee  and  talk 
about  a  $5  billion  cut  in  Medicare, 
then  come  back  and  support  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona. I  hear  them  talk  about  long- 
term  care. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind 
that  long-term  care  has  to  be  a  No.  1 
priority  for  the  elderly,  a  deep  con- 
cern. We  look  at  the  problems  we  have 
had  dealing  with  this  one,  catastrophic 
illness,  one  of  major  concern,  one  that 
can  wipe  out  a  family.  We  included 
spousal  impoverishment  in  the  cata- 
strophic legislation  to  try  to  help 
them;  to  not  financially  wipe  out  the 
children  as  they  try  to  come  in  and 
help  that  member  of  their  family.  I 
look  at  that  $5  billion  to  $6  billion  a 
year  it  costs  us.  Every  long-term  care 
program  I  have  seen  costs  many  times 
that,  a  problem  we  have  to  address, 
but  that  tells  you  the  enormity  of  that 
problem. 

I  heard  some  of  them  stand  up  here 
and  say,  well,  the  potential  benefici- 
aries outht  to  pay  for  it  as  our  legisla- 
tion calls  for.  as  President  Reagan 
called  for.  as  the  Congress  approved, 
absolutely  have  to  pay  for  it.  And  I 
heard  one  of  them  say,  "Yes,  and  it 
ought  to  be  progressive.  If  a  person 
makes  more  income,  they  ought  to  pay 
a  little  bit  more,  but  not  this  plan,  not 
the  way  this  one  does  it.  This  one 
really  is  not  satisfactory;  we  cannot 
accept  that."  but  then  they  came  back 
and  did  not  give  us  any  options.  When 
they  close  down  a  road,  they  ought  to 


give  us  an  option,  another  route  to 
travel,  but  they  have  not  faced  up  to 
that  one.  We  are  going  to  give  you  the 
benefits,  but  we  do  not  want  to  have 
to  worry  about  telling  you  how  to  pay 
for  it. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maine,  the  majority  leader,  has  been 
in  the  forefront  in  trying  to  work  out 
something  for  long-term  care  and  has 
not  had  much  comfort  and  help  along 
the  way. 

Yet,  this  is  put  out  there  as  a  red 
herring,  to  try  to  tell  you  in  some  way 
that  the  catastrophic  protection  is  pre- 
cluding ultimately  the  consideration 
of  long-term  care. 

I  do  not  buy  that.  I  do  not  agree 
with  that. 

I  heard  one  of  the  other  Senators 
saying  no,  it  should  not  be  paid  for  by 
the  potential  beneficiaries;  no  it 
should  not  be  treated  as  ah  insurance 
policy;  and  no.  it  should  not  be  pro- 
gressive. But  it  stuck  in  his  throat.  He 
could  not  quite  say  it  should  come  out 
of  general  revenue  and  add  to  the  defi- 
cit. No.  he  could  not.  because  he  talks 
a  lot  about  how  he  wants  to  cut  this 
deficit  and  I  am  sure  that  is  what  his 
speeches  say  that  is  what  he  wants  to 
do.  And  here  he  is  with  something 
that  is  going  to  cost  us  $400  million  in 
1989  and  $2.8  billion  next  year  and  not 
telling  us  how  to  pay  for  it.  A  budget 
buster. 

What  the  McCain  amendment  does, 
it  takes  the  benefits  away  from  the 
most  needy.  It  says  to  the  pregnant 
woman  that  you  are  not  going  to  get 
that  Medicaid  help,  you  are  not  going 
to  get  that  Medicaid  health  care.  They 
are  not  going  to  tell  you  how  to  take 
care  of  yourself  during  this  pregnancy. 

There  are  40.000  children  dying  in 
this  country  before  the  age  of  1;  a  mi- 
nority baby  born  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia has  less  chance  of  living  to  the 
year  1  than  a  baby  born  in  Cuba.  We 
are  18th  in  infant  mortality  of  major 
nations  of  the  world.  That  is  where  we 
are.  The  immunizations  that  are 
needed  are  not  going  to  be  paid  for  if 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  is  carried.  That,  too,  is  de- 
ferred. 

The  elderly,  the  indigent  elderly,  the 
handicapped  elderly  who  need  the  ad- 
ditional funds  to  buy  in  on  Medicaid 
are  pushed  back  by  the  McCain 
amendment.  No,  we  are  not  taking 
care  of  them.  And  look  at  the  other 
things  that  are  going  to  be  delayed 
such  as  the  cap  on  physicians*  pay- 
ments. Physicians'  payments  are  esca- 
lating substantially  faster  than  the 
CPI.  That,  too,  is  going  to  be  delayed. 
Go  out  and  try  to  buy  a  Medigap 
policy  to  take  care  of  that.  Listen  to 
the  testimony  we  had  before  our  com- 
mittee. It  will  cost  you  from  $600  to 
$1,500.  and  in  some  of  those  you  pay 
$50,000  of  physician's  payments  before 
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you  get  to  the  cap  that  begins  to  help 
you. 

I  heard  my  friend  from  Arizona  say. 
oh.  those  benefits  are  nice  but  not  ab- 
solutely necessary. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Will  the  Senator 
yield?  Will  the  Senator  yield  since  he 
keeps  mentioning  my  name. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  No.  let  me  finish 
and  I  will  be  gald  to  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Prescription  drugs  are  one  of  the 
other  deep  concerns.  The  McCain 
amendment  will  delay  that  coverage 
too. 

Under  the  catastrophic  illness  legis- 
lation that  is  on  the  books,  when  it 
comes  to  physicians'  payments,  there 
is  not  a  $50,000  cap  but  a  $1,370  cap. 

Talk  about  long-term  care.  We  put 
in  there  respite  care  to  try  to  help 
those  who  must  take  care  of  a  mother 
or  father  but  need  to  have  a  break  at 
some  point  to  go  see  a  doctor  them- 
selves. We  put  in  that  respite  care  but. 
no.  that  is  not  really  that  important  so 
it  will  be  deferred  under  the  McCain 
amendment.  It  is  not  taken  care  of. 

Skilled  nursing  care  was  increased  to 
150  days.  Does  it  adequately  address 
the  problem  of  long-term  care?  Abso- 
lutely not.  Of  course  not.  But  certain- 
ly it  is  a  step  in  that  direction— not 
just  nice  but  critical  and  important. 

So  what  I  am  saying  to  the  Members 
of  the  Senate,  sure,  there  are  things 
wrong  with  the  catastrophic  illness 
legislation.  We  took  2  years  working 
on  that  piece  of  legislation— 2  years. 
We  listened  to  an  incredible  number  of 
various  groups  representing  older  citi- 
zens, trying  to  meet  their  concerns 
and  their  needs.  Did  we  meet  them  all? 
No.  As  we  worked  with  these  organiza- 
tions—and we  thought  we  had  met 
their  concerns;  some  of  them,  a  great 
number  of  them,  ended  up  supporting 
that  piece  of  legislation— today  they 
are  back  saying  that  things  happened 
they  did  not  anticipate  and  they  need 
correction.  And  in  some  cases  they  are 
right.  Duplicate  coverage  is  one  of  the 
problems  that  we  had  not  fully  and 
adequately  addressed.  We  thought  we 
had  at  the  time.  But  I  must  say  in  de- 
fense of  the  Finance  Committee,  I 
know  of  no  major  piece  of  legislation 
with  as  much  consequence  as  this  one. 
with  as  many  complexities  as  this  one, 
that  has  not  had  some  flaws  and  some 
corrections  that  had  to  be  made  later, 
but  let  us  not  try  to  do  that  on  the 
floor. 

One  of  the  things  we  say  we  will  con- 
sider is  a  deferral,  but  let  me  tell  you 
how  complicated  that  one  is.  If  you 
talk  about  partial  year  coverage  or  you 
talk  about  total  deferral  for  a  year  of 
these  other  parts  of  the  catastrophic 
legislation,  the  insurance  industry 
really  has  a  problem  in  trying  to 
adjust  for  it  and  understanding  just 
where  we  are  going  to  come  out  and 
how  long  we  are  going  to  stay  with 
that. 


Let  us  address  those  complexities  in 
the  Finance  Committee.  We  will  do 
our  job.  We  will  work  on  these  con- 
cerns. 

One  of  those  concerns  is  the  ques- 
tion of  excess  cost  for  the  supplemen- 
tal premium.  One  of  the  things  we 
wanted  to  be  sure  of  was  that  we  had 
adequate  reserves  to  pay  for  these 
benefits,  to  see  that  the  money  was 
really  there,  and  that  this  was  one  of 
those  programs  that  did  not  run  into 
the  red.  So  we  said  once  we  have  been 
generous  in  figuring  those  reserves  ac- 
tuarially, then  let  us  put  in  a  cushion. 
Let  us  have  a  margin  beyond  that  to 
try  to  cover  any  possible  miscalcula- 
tions. We  put  in  a  figure  of  $4.2  bil- 
lion. Now,  the  Joint  Tax  Committee 
tells  us— and  CBO  confirms— it  is  not 
going  to  be  $4.2  billion.  It  is  going  to 
be  something  in  excess  of  double  that 
amount— $9  billion  to  $10  billion  of  ad- 
ditional reserves  collected. 

I  want  us  to  do  the  prudent  thing. 
That  is  what  we  started  out  to  do  in 
the  beginning  by  putting  in  that  cush- 
ion of  $4.2  billion.  One  thing  I  do  not 
want  to  happen  is  to  see  us  build  an 
excess  reserve  above  the  cushion  and 
then  use  that  to  help  balance  the 
budget.  I  have  heard  talk  about  taking 
the  Post  Office  off  the  budget  and 
doing  it  because  it  is  losing  over  $1  bil- 
lion a  year,  saying.  "Well.  now.  that  is 
going  to  help  us  balance  the  budget."  I 
have  heard  talk  about  paying  farmers 
a  month  ahead  of  1989  and  into  1990. 
But  I  think  it  would  be  the  cruelest  of 
exercises  to  say  we  are  going  to  bal- 
ance it  on  the  backs  of  these  senior 
citizens,  on  something  that  we  have 
termed  catastrophic  illness. 

So  I  have  said  that  after  we  satisfy 
ourselves  on  the  numbers,  then  I  want 
to  seriously  look  at  the  possibility  of 
substantially  reducing  that  supple- 
mental premium. 

There  are  two  or  three  options  by 
which  we  can  do  it.  We  can  talk  about 
raising  the  threshold,  instead  of  $150 
of  taxes  that  could  be  raised  up  to 
$1,700.  or  instead  of  15  percent  of 
taxes  we  would  go  to  10  percent,  or  in- 
stead of  a  top  cap  of  $800  we  could  cut 
it  to  $450.  My  guess  is  we  will  do  a 
combination  of  those  things  after  we 
satisfy  ourselves  with  the  adequacy  of 
the  reserves  and  the  adequacy  of  the 
cushion.  But  let  us  not  do  things  like 
that  on  the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 
Let  us  address  it  in  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, and  we  will  do  that. 

Let  me  talk  about  one  possibility 
that  we  left  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
with  when  we  passed  the  catastrophic 
illness  bill  through  the  Senate.  We 
brought  it  out  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee, and  that  was  making  catastrophic 
optional,  making  it  voluntary,  saying 
that  you  can  take  part  B,  and  cata- 
strophic illness,  or  you  can  turn  it 
down  and  settle  just  for  part  A.  I  want 
to  seriously  go  back  and  examine  that 
one  again,  and  listen  to  these  various 


organizations  who  state  to  us  what 
they  would  like  to  do  in  that  regard. 

I  was  a  proponent  of  that  one,  and 
worked  for  that  one.  We  finally  lost 
that  one  in  the  conference,  but  I  am 
sure  ready  to  go  back  and  reexamine 
it. 

I  happen  to  believe  that  this  cata- 
strophic package  is  so  good,  and  par- 
ticularly with  what  we  tried  to  do  inso- 
far as  taking  care  of  duplicate  cover- 
age, that  what  you  will  see  happen  to 
that  package  will  be  the  same  as  what 
has  happened  to  part  B— 95  percent  of 
the  people  will  sign  up  for  it.  Why 
should  they  not?  Even  with  a  cap  at 
$800,  there  will  still  be  a  subsidy  out  of 
general  revenue.  Try  to  find  me  a  com- 
parable buy  for  that  one,  with  the  in- 
tensity of  coverage,  the  depth  of  cov- 
erage, the  expanse  of  coverage,  and 
buy  it  on  the  market  for  that. 

I  think  it  is  the  best  buy  in  town, 
and  it  will  be  a  better  buy.  If  it  is  on  a 
voluntary  basis,  I  think  the  people  will 
recognize  that  and  they  will  buy  it. 

Politics:  The  people  concerned,  they 
are  running  for  reelection.  Interest 
groups,  differing  points  of  view— well, 
let  me  tell  you  the  interest  groups 
that  are  opposed  to  any  deferral  of 
benefits.  The  American  Association  of 
Retired  Persons,  the  Villers  Advocacy 
Association,  the  National  Council  of 
Senior  Citizens,  United  Auto  Workers, 
National  Council  on  the  Aging,  Gener- 
ic Pharmaceutical  Industry  Associa- 
tion, the  Consumers  Union,  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association,  the 
American  Federation  of  Teachers,  Cit- 
izen Action,  National  Consumers 
League,  Catholic  Charities,  American 
Pharmaceutical  Association— any  de- 
ferral of  benefits.  They  are  certainly 
opposed  to  the  deferral  of  benefits 
that  is  proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Arizona. 

This  morning  we  had  the  proposed 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Mr.  Harlow,  before  us.  I  said  'Mr. 
Harlow,  do  you  support  a  Mitchell- 
Dole-Bentsen-Packwood  amendment 
that  we  were  debating  last  night?" 

He  said  no. 

I  said.  "Does  the  administration  sup- 
port it?" 

He  said  no. 

It  hurt  my  feelings  a  little. 

I  said  "Well,  tell  me  then.  Mr. 
Harlow.  Do  you  support  Senator 
McCain's  amendment?" 

He  said.  "We  oppose  that  one  a  lot 
more." 

He  did  not  support  either  one  of 
them.  The  administration  does  not 
think  we  ought  to  touch  it;  "Do  not  do 
anything  to  it.  Do  not  go  too  fast." 

Well,  let  me  tell  you  this:  the  Fi- 
nance Committee's  feet  are  not  set  in 
cement.  They  are  in  the  starter's 
blocks.  We  are  ready  to  move.  Again, 
let  us  talk  about  politics  a  little  and 
being  up  for  reelection.  I  think  we 
have  more  members  on  the  Finance 
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Committee  up  for  reelection  this  time 
than  I  have  seen  in  a  long  time.  They 
are  sure  responsive  to  senior  citizens. 
And  we  are  going  to  address  the  prob- 
lem. But  let  us  do  it  in  committee.  Let 
us  do  it  where  we  can  do  it  in  a  rea- 
soned way  dealing  with  the  complex- 
ities of  these  concerns  and  these  prob- 
lems, and  try  to  iron  out  some  of  the 
differences  of  those  various  associa- 
tions representing  the  senior  citizens 
of  our  country  who  really  want  a  cata- 
strophic illness  bill  that  gives  them 
some  peace  of  mind,  one  they  can 
afford,  one  that  is  a  good  buy,  and  one 
that  addresses  their  concerns. 

Let  us  work  our  will  on  it,  and  I  say 
to  you  that  I  am  confident  we  will 
come  back  on  this  floor  this  year  with 
the  changes  that  we  will  be  recom- 
mending to  you  after  listening  to  all  of 
these  different  associations,  after 
having  had  the  experience  of  having  it 
discussed,  the  subject  of  town  hall 
meetings  across  this  Nation,  and 
having  the  input  of  the  Members  of 
the  United  States  Senate  to  that  com- 
mitment. We  will  bring  you  responsi- 
ble legislation  addressing  the  problem. 

Thank  you. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Republican 
leader.  Senator  Dole. 


UMI 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  THE 
SPEAKER  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  before  I 
address  the  issue  at  hand,  I  would  like 
to  proceed  for  at  least  2  minutes  of  my 
leader  time  to  first  of  all  congratulate 
my  friend,  Tom  Foley,  in  his  elevation 
to  Speaker  of  the  House. 

I  have  known  Tom  Foley  for  20- 
some  years,  and  have  worked  with 
Tom  Foley  on  a  number  of  issues 
ranging  from  agriculture  to  budget 
summits  to  a  number  of  other  things.  I 
consider  him  to  be  a  man  of  total  in- 
tegrity, honesty.  We  may  not  agree  on 
how  we  vote  on  certain  issues.  But 
there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  he 
will  be  an  outstanding  Speaker,  and  I 
wish  him  well. 

Again,  I  send  my  congratulations. 
And  to  those  who  are  now  departing 
the  Republican  National  Committee 
who  sought  in  some  "clever"  way  to 
tarnish  the  image  or  reputation  of 
Tom  Foley,  I  say  good  riddance. 

There  was  a  report  today  that  the 
President  was  disgusted  when  he  read 
certain  comments  published  by  certain 
people  at  the  Republican  National 
Committee.  I  say  as  a  friend  of  Tom 
Foley,  a  member  of  the  other  party,  it 
may  be  a  different  philosophy  by  a 
Member  of  Congress,  but  somewhere 
we  have  to  draw  the  line.  And  this  cer- 
tainly is  a  clear  case. 

So  I  hope  I  speak  for  all  Republi- 
cans, and  I  believe  I  do  on  this  side. 
Sure,  politics  is  rough  and  tough.  We 


go  out  and  try  to  defeat  each  other,  we 
have  heated  debates,  and  sometimes 
we  even  say  things  we  wish  we  had  not 
said.  But  I  would  guess  this  is  rather  a 
deliberate  effort  on  the  part  of  some 
to  smear  Tom  Foley  before  he  even 
had  his  first  day  as  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

I  know  that  Chairman  Lee  Atwater 
has  talked  with  Tom  Foley  by  tele- 
phone. I  know  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  expressed  his  dis- 
gust, and  I  think  he  did  exactly  the 
right  thing.  I  join  the  President,  and  I 
think  I  speak  for  all  of  my  col- 
leagues—not my  Democratic  col- 
leagues, but  my  Republican  col- 
leagues—who say  this  is  not  politics; 
this  is  garbage.  We  are  disgusted  by  it. 
It  does  not  do  much  for  any  of  us  in 
our  party,  except  bring  discredit,  even 
though  we  do  not  do  things  like  this. 

I  would  hope  that  spokesmen  for 
parties  generally  would  understand 
that  there  are  certain  limits,  even  in 
this  business  that  we  are  in.  I  wish 
Tom  Foley  well  in  the  future. 


DIRE  EMERGENCY  SUPPLEMEN- 
TAL APPROPRIATIONS,  FISCAL 
YEAR  1989 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  last  night 
we  almost  had  an  agreement  on  the 
McCain  amendment.  I  had  hoped  that 
we  might  be  out  here  today  saying  we 
have  it  all  worked  out,  but  that  did  not 
happen.  I  must  remind  my  Republican 
colleagues  that  the  administration  is 
opposed  to  the  McCain  amendment.  I 
have  a  letter  here  that  has  been  put  in 
the  Record— and  Senator  Packwood 
will  do  it,  if  it  has  not  been— from  the 
Secretary  of  HHS,  that  says  for  a 
number  of  reasons,  they  are  opposed 
to  the  McCain  amendment. 

I  also  remind  my  friends  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle  that  this  was  Ronald  Rea- 
gan's idea.  It  was  also  the  idea  of  the 
Republican  HHS  Secretary,  Otis 
Bowen,  a  practicing  physician  from  In- 
diana, and  there  was  a  lot  of  tugging 
and  hauling  and  a  lot  of  work  with  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  before  this 
package  was  ever  put  together. 

Many  of  us  had  concerns  about  the 
proposal.  I  was  a  conferee.  I  did  not 
sign  the  conference  report.  I  had  con- 
cerns about  it.  I  voted  for  the  Wallop 
amendment  to  make  it  voluntary,  the 
same  thing  the  Senator  from  Texas 
addressed.  But  the  chairman  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  is  correct.  If  you 
pass  a  major  piece  of  legislation,  you 
are  going  to  find  it  necessary  in  almost 
every  case— at  least  as  I  recall,  when  I 
was  chairman  of  the  committee,  you 
have  to  go  back  and  do  some  fine 
tuning. 

I  think  John  McCain  ought  to  de- 
clare a  victory,  because  he  has  moved 
this  in  the  right  direction  a  long  way, 


and  the  senior  citizens,  wherever  they 
live  in  America,  are  going  to  owe  John 
McCain  a  debt  of  gratitude,  and 
should. 

But  I  must  say  to  others  who  stand 
around  here  talking  about  the  Federal 
deficit,  how  we  are  going  to  finance  all 
these  programs,  it  was  not  easy  to  say. 
If  you  are  going  to  receive  the  bene- 
fits, some  of  you  are  going  to  have  to 
pay  a  little  bit,  supplemental  premi- 
ums or  surtax.  I  think  I  heard  Senator 
Packwood  say  yesterday  that  only,  I 
guess,  about  59  percent  do  not  pay, 
and  about  41  percent  do  pay. 

Now,  the  Treasury  is  broke.  We  have 
Gramm-Rudman-HoUings  to  have  a 
little  discipline  around  here,  and  it  has 
worked  fairly  well.  We  have  a  $2.7  tril- 
lion debt  in  paying  $150  to  $160  billion 
in  interest  on  the  debt.  With  the  coop- 
eration of  a  Republican  administra- 
tion, the  Reagan  administration,  and  a 
Democratic  Congress,  this  catastroph- 
ic bill  was  put  together  and  passed. 

I  do  not  know  how  they  get  all  the 
complaints.  Nobody  has  been  touched 
yet;  they  may  be  paying  the  premium, 
but  not  the  supplemental  premium.  It 
seems  to  me  that— and  I  have  been 
around  the  town  meetings,  and  I  have 
had  people  stand  up  and  complain 
about  certain  aspects— nobody  com- 
plained about  the  benefits.  Certainly, 
most  Americans  would  rather  not  have 
to  pay  anything  and  receive  the  bene- 
fits. That  is  the  American  way.  But  we 
are  broke.  So  are  your  children  and 
grandchildren.  Senator  Durenberger 
talks  about  generational  equity.  Who 
is  going  to  pay  for  it? 

I  listened  to  the  debate.  I  have  heard 
some  of  my  colleagues  say  that  we  will 
find  a  way.  What  way?  General  reve- 
nues? We  do  not  have  any.  Let  us  just 
forget  all  the  benefits.  I  am  not  too  ex- 
cited about  respite  care.  In  fact,  I  re- 
member writing  a  letter  to  the  confer- 
ees saying  we  cannot,  that  if  the  res- 
pite care  is  included,  the  President  is 
going  to  veto  the  bill.  Before  the  letter 
arrived  to  the  conferees.  Secretary 
Bowen  caved  in  on  that  one— $1  billion 
just  like  that.  There  are  some  things  I 
think  we  can  do  without. 

I  commend  those  who  had  the  cour- 
age to  put  this  together  and  bring  it  to 
the  floor  and  find  a  bipartisan  majori- 
ty, and  it  was  a  bipartisan  majority 
who  voted  for  it.  I  think  there  were 
only  11  votes  against  it,  if  I  recall.  One 
was  my  colleague  from  Kansas,  who 
did  not  like  some  of  the  provisions.  So 
I  was  concerned  with  some  of  the  ben- 
efits and  the  fact  that  it  did  not  have 
the  voluntary  provision  recommended 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  Wallop. 
But  I  WEis  not  concerned  about  the 
basic  theory  behind  the  premium.  I 
think  that  is  very  important.  If  we  are 
all  going  to  stand  up  and  talk  about 
the  deficit  and  also  talk  about  long- 
term  care  or  catastrophic  care,  sooner 
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or  later  we  have  to  find  some  way  to 
pay  for  it. 

They  are  going  to  stand  up  and  say 
we  have  to  raise  somebody's  taxes? 
You  are  not  going  to  hear  that  from 
anybody  on  this  side  or  the  other  side. 
General  revenues,  where  are  they 
going  to  come  from?  So  we  finally 
found  a  mechanism.  If  you  received 
the  benefits,  you  paid  a  certain 
amount  in  taxes.  You  are  not  going  to 
pay  very  much;  you  are  still  going  to 
get  a  benefit.  If  you  paid  the  maxi- 
mum, you  are  still  going  to  get  a  subsi- 
dy. 

The  more  I  think  about  it,  a  delay  m 
the  program,  whether  4  months  or  3 
months— and  I  know  the  resolution 
says  we  could  delay  it— it  does  not  give 
any  time,  and  my  view  is  we  do  not 
need  any  time,  because  we  get  into  all 
the  problems  the  chairman  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  mentioned,  where 
you  are  going  to  find  a  lot  of  things. 
The  Finance  Committee  has  6  months 
to  deal  with  some  of  the  questions 
raised  by  the  Senator  from  Arizona, 
and,  again,  I  commend  him  for  it,  and 
some  of  the  questions  raised  by  others. 
We  are  going  to  go  back  and  look  at 
a  "voluntary,  optional."  I  bet  most  of 
the  people  who  buy  it,  it  is  going  to  be 
a  bargain,  but  let  us  make  it  optional. 
So  what  we  need  to  do  is  go  back  and 
take  a  look  at  duplication  of  coverage. 
That  is  what  I  heard  in  Paola,  KS, 
from  three  different  senior  citizens,  re- 
tirees. Federal,  military  and  others, 
duplication  of  coverage.  Oh,  others  did 
not  like  the  supplemental  premiums, 
thought  it  was  too  high. 

The  chairman  has  already  indicated, 
if  we  are  certain  we  are  going  to  have 
enough  reserves,  maybe  we  can  make 
some  adjustment  here  and  there.  But  I 
say  to  my  colleagues  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  that  President  Bush  supports 
the  program  as  is  and  does  not  want  to 
make  any  changes. 

That  was  expressed  in  a  letter  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  Chairman  Rostenkowski. 
I  do  not  agree  with  the  administra- 
tion that  there  should  not  be  any 
changes.  But  I  do  agree  with  the  ad- 
ministration we  should  not  destroy  the 
program.  This  is  a  Republican  admin- 
istration, and  the  President  has  a 
right  to  expect  some  support  from  the 
Republican  side  of  the  aisle. 

Oh,  this  is  as  an  easy  political  vote 
short  term.  Wait  until  all  those  letters 
start  coming  in  from  senior  citizens 
who  wonder  what  happened  to  the 
program  when  it  has  been  destroyed. 
Wait  until  you  hear  from  those  59  per- 
cent who  are  not  going  to  pay  any  sup- 
plemental premium. 

It  just  seems  to  me  we  are  making, 
or  could  make,  a  very  serious  mistake. 
There  is  not  any  free  lunch.  Whether 
it  is  senior  citizens  or  their  children  or 
their  grandchildren  we  are  out  of 
money.  We  do  not  have  any  money. 


We  have  mortgaged  three  or  four  gen- 
erations. That  is  what  we  have  done. 

So,  finally,  a  majority  in  the  House 
and  the  Senate,  a  majority  of  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans,  had  the  cour- 
age to  do  something  that  was  right, 
maybe  not  perfect,  but  it  was  right, 
and  now  we  want  to  delay  it  for  a  year, 
which  in  effect  means  to  kill  it  off,  if 
not  now,  later. 

So  there  have  been  legitimate  ques- 
tions raised  about  the  size  of  the  sup- 
plemental premium.  I,  for  one,  wrote 
the  Treasury  Secretary  months  ago 
asking  that  he  review  their  estimates. 
If  we  can  make  changes  in  the  premi- 
um rates  let  us  do  it,  but  let  us  not 
throw  the  baby  out  with  the  bath 
water. 

The  biggest  issue  in  America,  as  the 
majority  leader  indicated  earlier,  is 
long-term  care,  how  are  we  going  to  fi- 
nance that?  If  we  cannot  even  face  up 
to  this,  how  are  we  going  to  finance 
long-term  health  care?  Are  we  going  to 
raise  taxes?  I  bet  nobody  wants  to 
raise  taxes  right  now. 

Are  we  going  to  get  it  from  the  gen- 
eral revenues?  Where?  What  programs 
are  going  to  be  set  aside  to  pay  for  it? 
So  it  just  seems  to  me  that  when  we 
first  began  to  debate  these  benefit  ex- 
pansions, it  was  very  clear  that  we  had 
to  find  a  new  source  of  financing  as 
the  Medicare  trust  fund  had  nothing 
to  spare.  Neither  did  the  Treasury. 
And  simply  adding  to  the  deficit  was 
not  an  option. 

Had  we  brought  this  bill  out  here, 
the  chairman  brought  it  out  here 
without  this  funding  mechanism,  and 
saying,  oh,  we  are  just  going  to  take  it 
off  budget,  why  not  take  it  off  budget, 
then  it  will  not  be  impacted  by 
Gramm-Rudman,  or  just  take  it  out  of 
general  revenues  or  raise  taxes,  we 
would  not  have  gotten  any  votes  at  all, 
not  enough  to  pass  it. 

So  the  committee  concluded  and 
the  Republican  administration,  the 
Reagan  administration  concluded, 
that  the  answer  was  to  ask  those  who 
would  benefit  to  pay.  Is  there  any- 
thing with  that?  If  you  benefit,  why 
should  you  not  pay?  You  should  not 
pay  any  more  than  you  need  to,  and 
that  is  what  the  chairman  and  Sena- 
tor Packwood  and  others  will  address. 
Is  there  anything  wrong  with  saying 
those  who  have  higher  incomes  ought 
to  pay  a  little  more?  I  cannot  think  of 
anything  wrong  with  it. 

Again  people  want  the  benefit  but 
they  do  not  want  to  pay.  They  are  no 
different  than  anyone  else. 
But  we  are  broke. 

So  given  yesterday's  debate,  it  is 
hard  to  believe  that  only  41  percent, 
41  percent  of  Medicare  beneficiaries, 
are  actually  paying  any  supplemental 
premium;  59  percent  are  not  paying 
any  at  all.  And  of  those  only  about  5.6 
percent  will  ever  pay  the  maximum 
supplemental  premium  which  will 
reach  about  $850  in  1990. 


But,  Mr.  President,  that  person  who 
pays  the  full  amount  is  still  getting  a 
bargain.  The  least  subsidized  high- 
income  enrollee  will  still  realize  a  sub- 
sidy from  Medicare  of  at  least  $800  a 
year  so  he  or  she  is  still  only  paying 
for  79  percent  of  the  benefits  that  he 
or  she  uses.  And  those  who  are  poor  or 
depend  solely  on  Social  Security  as 
their  source  of  income  will  never  have 
to  pay  this  supplemental  premium. 

I  have  talked  to  some  and  I  have  had 
mail  from  some  who  said,  'Why 
should  I  have  to  pay  for  my  neigh- 
bor?" 

Well,  if  we  do  it  in  general  revenues, 
it  is  going  to  be  paying  for  your  neigh- 
bor. If  we  raise  taxes,  that  poor  neigh- 
bor is  not  going  to  be  paying;  you  are 
going  to  be  paying  taxes. 

I  respect  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arizona,  and  I  mean  that.  This 
has  been  through  his  efforts  and  the 
efforts  of  others  who  have  helped  him, 
and  it  has  been  bipartisan.  I  do  not 
want  to  leave  the  impression  it  was 
just  Senator  McCain;  there  are  Mem- 
bers on  both  sides  supporting  the 
McCain  amendment.  But  I  would  hope 
he  would  have  a  little  faith  in  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  and  I  would  hope 
that  there  would  be  an  opportunity,  as 
the  chairman  has  said  and  Senator 
Packwood  is  going  to  underscore  that 
here  at  any  moment,  they  are  going  to 
move  as  quickly  as  they  can.  They  are 
committed  to  making  changes,  they 
are  committed  to  addressing  most  of 
the  issues  raised  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arizona. 

I  know  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Hatch]  who  is  the 
ranking  member  on  another  commit- 
tee that  deals  with  a  lot  of  these 
issues,  will  listen  to  reason.  He  kno^ 
you  just  cannot  keep  passing  programs 
without  paying  for  them. 

I  know  he  is  strong  on  controlling 
the  deficit.  He  does  not  want  to  raise 
taxes.  And  if  he  finds  a  better  way  to 
fund  this  program,  then  we  have  over- 
looked it  in  the  Finance  Committee. 

But  I  would  say  to  Senator  McCain 
and  Senator  Hatch  and  others  who 
worked  very  hard  to  do  what  is  hap- 
pening right  now— they  are  winning— 
but  I  would  say  to  them  if  I  could  give 
any  advice,  which  is  probably  not 
worth  much  and  probably  will  not 
bring  any  votes,  if  we  pass  this  McCain 
amendment  and  delay  this  program 
for  1  year  in  my  view  you  can  just  kiss 
it  goodbye.  I  do  not  know  how  eager 
the  Finance  Committee  is  going  to  be 
to  take  a  look  at  it  next  year.  We  have 
6  months  now.  We  do  not  need  any 
delay. 

So  I  would  urge  some  of  my  friends 
on  this  side— and  I  have  looked  at  the 
whip  check,  and  it  is  terminal;  it  does 
not  look  too  good;  it  needs  a  transfu- 
sion. We  need  to  recognize  that  this  is 
a  Republican  initiative  that  we  are 
about  to  dismantle  here.  We  need  to 
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recognize  we  are  going  to  wreak  havoc 
with  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  if 
there  is  a  point  of  order  made  and  if  it 
Is  waived. 

Maybe  that  is  not  important,  but  I 
keep  hearing  it  is. 

So  I  just  suggest  that  we  back  up 
and  take  a  look  at  what  we  are  about 
to  do. 

Oh.  yes,  we  have  all  had  a  lot  of 
mail.  It  is  not  a  record.  Most  of  the 
mail  I  still  have  I  have  not  answered 
on  withholding  on  interest  and  divi- 
dend income.  I  have  a  big  mailing  list 
on  that,  but  they  are  all  on  the  other 
side. 

But  I  really  believe  we  have  a  funda- 
mental decision  to  make  here,  maybe 
the  first  time  this  year  we  have  had  to 
stand  up  and  say.  "Well,  I  am  going  to 
make  a  decision  that  is  going  to  bene- 
fit senior  citizens.  I  am  going  to  make 
a  decision  that  is  going  to  benefit  par- 
ticularly those  low-income  senior  citi- 
zens who  otherwise  are  not  going  to 
have  this  coverage." 

Or  I  am  going  to  read  my  mail  and 
say.  "Well,  somebody  is  paying  more 
than  they  should,  but  I  am  going  to  be 
able  to  write  those  people  and  tell 
them  we  are  looking  at  this,  we  are  ad- 
dressing this,  and  before  you  pay  any 
supplemental  premium,  unless  you  are 
paying  estimated  tax  or  something,  it 
may  be  lower  than  you  are  now  being 
told." 

So  I  have  confidence  in  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee.  I  think  everybody 
agrees  it  is  fairly  nonpartisan,  biparti- 
san, call  it  what  you  will.  They  put 
this  together.  I  know  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee— the  chairman  may 
have  a  little  different  view— but  in 
view  of  what  Senator  McCain  has 
been  able  to  do  on  this  side.  I  am  cer- 
tain there  are  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats on  the  House  side  who  feel  just 
as  strongly. 

So  I  want  to  appeal,  on  behalf  of  the 
President  and  the  administration,  that 
we  ought  to  support  the  bipartisan 
amendment  introduced  by  Senator 
Mitchell  for  himself,  myself,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas,  and  the  Senator 
from  Oregon.  Senator  Bentsen,  and 
Senator  Packwood. 

If  the  Finance  Committee  does  not 
do  anything,  then  I  would  be  prepared 
to  join  Senator  McCain  and  others, 
but  they  will  act.  It  is  a  responsible 
committee. 

I  urge  those  on  other  committees 
who  have  responsibilities  to  under- 
stand that  in  this  case  the  chairman  of 
the  Finance  Committee  was  the  one 
who  told  all  of  us  that  there  may  be 
excess  reserves,  maybe  we  could  ad- 
dress some  of  those  problems.  The  ad- 
ministration did  not  agree  with  the 
chairman.  I  agree  with  the  chairman 
and  wrote  him  a  letter  and  said  so.  We 
ought  to  find  a  way  to  lower  the  sup- 
plemental premium.  We  ought  to  ad- 
dress some  of  the  other  issues,  dupli- 


cate coverage.  So  we  are  in  the  process 
of  doing  that. 

So  I  would  hope  that  we  would  have 
bipartisan  support  to  do  the  right 
thing,  not  the  easy  thing,  but  the 
right  thing.  We  have  been  doing  the 
easy  thing  so  long,  that  is  why  we 
have  this  $2.7  trillion  debt. 

By  doing  the  right  thing.  I  do  not 
mean  doing  the  right  thing  for  Presi- 
dent Bush.  I  mean  doing  the  right 
thing  for  the  people  we  represent,  the 
senior  citizens  who  expect  that  from 
us. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  first  of 
all.  I  would  like  to  make  the  point  that 
one  of  the  reasons  we  are  here  is  be- 
cause the  distinguished  members  of 
the  Finance  Committee  did  this  right. 
I  am  here  to  criticize  this  legislation, 
but  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  we  are 
having  a  historic  debate  today  because 
Senator  Packwood  and  Senator  Bent- 
sen  and  Senator  Dole  did  this  right. 
This  is  the  first  entitlement  in  Ameri- 
can history  where  the  people  that  ben- 
efited actually  paid  for  the  entitle- 
ment. And  remarkably,  and  maybe  not 
so  remarkably,  given  that  the  people 
that  are  benefiting  are  paying  for  it,  a 
lot  of  them  do  not  like  it.  In  fact,  it  is 
amazing  that  we  here  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  are  debating  an  amendment  to 
roll  back  an  entitlement  to  a  special 
interest  group  that  is  the  most  sacred 
and  the  most  powerful  in  America. 

Mr.  President,  how  did  all  that 
happen?  I  am  not  so  foolish  as  to  jump 
into  a  debate  with  my  dear  colleague 
from  Texas,  who  knows  more  about 
tax  law  than  anybody  alive,  or  my 
dear  colleague  from  Oregon  who  has 
been  a  part  of  everything  good  that 
has  happened  in  the  Senate  since  I 
have  been  here.  But  there  is  some- 
thing historic  happening  here  and 
there  are  a  couple  of  points  I  want  to 
make  about  it  and  I  will  try  to  be 
brief. 

First  of  all,  the  reason  there  is  a  lot 
of  opposition  to  this  benefit  is  that 
people  are  having  to  pay  for  it.  Let  me 
assure  my  colleagues,  there  is  no  way 
on  Earth  that  you  can  write  this  bill 
where  people  can  opt  in  or  out  and  be 
part  of  this  new  catastrophic  coverage 
or  not  part  of  this  catastrophic  cover- 
age at  their  will  and  in  any  way  pay 
for  it. 

One  of  the  previous  speakers  talked 
about  the  fact  that  95  percent  of  the 
people  are  opting  for  part  B,  and  they 
are.  But  the  taxpayers  are  picking  up 
70  percent  of  the  tab. 

Basically,  what  we  have  is  an  entitle- 
ment program  where  about  40  percent 
of  the  people  that  are  paying  are 
going  to  end  up  in  one  form  or  an- 
other being  actuarial  losers.  They  are 
paying  for  benefits  that  other  people 
are  getting.  So,  basically,  we  are  here 
having  a  historic  debate.  In  fact,  Mr. 
President,  I  would  be  so  bold  as  to  say 
that  what  we  are  seeing  here  today  is 


the  sort  of  largess  of  the  1960's  and 
1970's  banging  up  against  the  fiscal  re- 
alities of  the  1980's.  You  cannot  go 
around  giving  people  all  these  bene- 
fits, make  them  pay  and  ultimately 
have  it  popular. 

Mr.  President,  the  first  point  I  want 
to  make  is  we  are  here  today  in  this 
debate  for  the  first  time  in  my  11 
years  in  the  U.S.  Congress  bumping  up 
against  the  limits  of  collectivism  in 
American  Government. 

The  second  point  I  want  to  make  is 
that  the  problem  is  a  lot  bigger  than 
what  we  are  debating.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arizona  has  the  right  solution  or 
not. 

I  agree  with  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Texas.  I  do  not  think  we 
ought  to  be  writing  tax  law  on  the 
floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  I  am  support- 
ing this  amendment  because  I  think  it 
is  very  important. 

I  think  something  very  good  or  very 
bad  is  going  to  come  out  of  it.  Some- 
thing very  good  is  going  to  come  out  of 
it  if  we  go  back  and  roll  back  part  of 
this  entitlement  and  cap  the  payment. 
Something  very  bad  is  going  to 
happen  if  we  pass  the  cost  on  to  young 
workers  and  in  the  process  make  our 
system  far  less  fair  than  it  already  is 
today. 

And  I  think.  Mr.  President,  that  it  is 
up  in  the  air  in  terms  of  which  of 
those  two  is  ultimately  going  to 
happen.  I  have  strong  feelings  about 
which  way  we  ought  to  go.  But  when 
it  gets  down  to  the  votes,  when  it  gets 
down  to  all  those  special  interest 
groups  that  were  mentioned  a  minute 
ago.  which  way  Members  are  going  to 
vote,  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  President,  a  remarkable  thing 
has  happened  in  this  country.  We 
have  tried  to  provide  incentives  for 
people  to  work,  save,  and  invest.  We 
cut  taxes  in  1981.  We  dramatically  re- 
duced marginal  tax  rates.  That  mar- 
ginal tax  rate  is  down  to  28  percent 
but,  at  the  same  time  we  were  trying 
to  engage  in  perestroika  in  the  part  of 
the  economy  having  to  do  with  people 
below  65,  we  were  collectivizing  Amer- 
ica for  the  people  above  65.  I  know 
that  is  a  strong  word  but  I  want  to 
give  you  a  little  example  here  and  I 
think  it  makes  my  point. 

Let  us  say  you  have  two  part-time 
workers.  One  of  them  is  a  fellow  who 
is  going  to  school,  is  an  engineering 
student  at  Texas  A&M,  and  he  is 
working  more  or  less  sort  of  between 
part  time  and  full  time  and  he  is 
making  $9,000  a  year.  And  you  have  a 
retired  widow  who  is  working  part 
time  and  she  is  earning  $9,000  a  year. 
The  employer  comes  to  the  two  of 
them  and  says,  "We  have  a  real  prob- 
lem. We  have  a  surge  in  the  demand 
for  our  product"— maybe  we  are  talk- 
ing about  McDonald's— "and  I  want  to 
get  you  all  to  work  full  time  here  for  a 
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month  and  I  am  going  to  pay  you 
$1,500  to  do  that." 

Well,  the  young  college  student  goes 
home  and  he  looks  at  the  $1,500  and 
he  gets  out  his  tax  accounting  book 
and  he  says,  "Well,  I  am  in  the  15-per- 
cent tax  bracket,  so  Uncle  Sam  is 
going  to  take  $225.  The  payroll  tax  at 
7.51  percent  is  going  to  take  $112.65.  I 
am  going  to  get  to  keep  $1,162.35, 
more  or  less."  And  so  he  goes  back  and 
says,  "A  great  deal.  I'll  take  it." 

Now,  what  happens  to  the  widow 
worker?  She  goes  home.  She  gets  out 
her  little  calculator,  and  she  says,  'I 
am  starting  with  a  $1,500  pay  increase. 
I  am  in  the  15-percent  tax  bracket  and 
the  Government  is  going  to  take  $225 
of  it.  I  am  going  to  pay  payroll  taxes 
of  $112.65.  Now,  I  am  going  to  suffer 
the  earnings  limit  penalty  under 
Social  Security  and  I  am  going  to  lose 
$750,  and  then  I  am  going  to  pay  in 
catastrophic  coverage  $33.75."  And  so 
she  is  going  to  net  $387.60— unless  she 
has  a  retirement  income. 

Now,  let  us  say  she  has  a  retirement 
income  of  $16,000.  She  worked  hard 
while  she  was  working.  She  built  up  a 
retirement  fund;  $16,000  will  not  let 
her  do  what  she  wants  to  do,  so  she  is 
working  part  time. 

Now,  if  she  is  getting  a  retirement 
income  of  $16,000,  out  of  this  $1,500  of 
income  for  working  full  time  for  a 
month,  another  $195  is  going  to  Feder- 
al taxes  because  she  is  in  the  higher 
tax  bracket.  Social  Security  benefits 
are  now  taxed,  taking  $143  more.  Her 
catastrophic  costs  are  up  to  $84.  So  in 
this  case,  she  is  going  to  lose  $10  for 
earning  $1,500. 

Mr.  President,  how  many  people  are 
going  to  go  back  and  say,  "Well,  that 
sounds  like  a  great  deal.  I  will  work 
full  time  this  month,  and  you  will  pay 
me  $1,500  and  I  will  lose  $10"? 

Well,  Mr.  President,  what  we  have 
done  is.  we  have  collectivized  America 
for  our  senior  citizens.  And  let  me  ex- 
plain why  I  use  that  word. 

First  of  all.  for  the  people  who  work 
hard  to  provide  for  their  future  and 
save  and  build  up  retirements,  we  are 
imposing  very  heavy  taxes  on  them. 
And  if  they  try  to  supplement  their 
income  by  working,  if  they  are  blessed 
with  good  health,  we  really  impose  a 
confiscatory  tax  on  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  they  did  not 
prepare  for  their  future,  if  they  did 
not  build  up  a  retirement  income,  if 
they  do  not  try  to  work  to  supplement 
their  income,  they  get  all  these  bene- 
fits. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  it  is  not  going  to 
take  long  for  people  to  figure  out  that 
if  they  are  going  to  do  about  as  well  if 
they  work  hard  to  provide  for  their 
future  as  they  are  going  to  do  if  they 
do  not  work  hard  and  they  do  not  pro- 
vide for  their  future,  it  is  only  a 
matter  of  time  until  people  are  going 
to  stop  providing  for  their  future.  And 
then  all  of  these  people  are  going  to 


come  in  and  they  are  going  to  claim 
benefits  under  all  these  programs  and 
we  are  going  to  have  a  very,  very  hard 
time  paying  for  them. 

So  it  is  a  great  paradox,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, at  a  time  when  we  talk  about  in- 
centives, when  we  talk  about  reward- 
ing efforts,  for  a  substantial  number 
of  Americans,  those  who  happen  to  be 
old,  we  have  the  most  confiscatory 
taxes  on  Earth. 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  nation  on 
Earth  that  taxes  people  at  higher 
rates  than  we  do  our  senior  citizens. 

So.  Mr.  President,  the  points  that  I 
want  to  make  are  very  simple  and  I 
will  end  my  statement.  First  of  all,  we 
are  here  having  a  historic  debate 
about  repealing  part  of  an  entitlement 
because,  for  the  first  time  ever,  much 
to  the  credit  of  the  men  who  are  here 
who  were  the  leaders  on  this  bill,  we 
wrote  the  bill  right.  If  you  were  going 
to  provide  this  benefit  through  Gov- 
ernment, this  was  the  way  to  do  it. 

Now.  if  you  were  going  to  provide  it 
by  buying  a  supplemental  policy  for 
the  15  percent  of  senior  citizens  who 
were  too  poor  to  buy  their  own  policy, 
that  in  my  opinion  would  have  been  a 
much  better  way  to  do  it.  But  the 
problem  here  is  not  with  the  way  it 
was  done.  I  do  not  buy  this  idea  that 
this  is  a  problem  with  the  way  it  was 
structured.  If  this  program  costs  less 
than  we  estimated  it  will  be  historic. 

The  point  I  want  to  make  here  is  I 
wish  the  Finance  Committee  well.  I  do 
not  envy  them  the  great  task  they 
have  in  trying  to  make  this  work.  Be- 
cause it  is  going  to  be  very  difficult.  I 
commend  them  for  being  willing  to  do 
it.  But,  Mr.  President,  when  you  are 
going  to  have  people  pay  for  benefits 
they  get  and  you  are  going  to  produce 
the  kind  of  system  that  we  have  for 
senior  citizens,  when  a  lot  of  these 
senior  citizens  are  very  able  and  very 
vocal  and  very  much  involved,  we  are 
going  to  hear  about  it.  And  that  is 
what  we  are  seeing  here. 

So.  one  way  or  another,  something 
very  good  or  very  bad  is  going  to 
happen.  Either  we  are  going  to  go 
back  and  make  a  dramatic  change 
here  that  is  going  to  change  the  future 
entitlement  policy  of  America  for- 
ever—and I  hope  we  do— or  we  are 
going  to  go  back  and  rob  young  work- 
ers to  take  the  political  heat  off, 
which  I  think  would  be  a  great  trage- 
dy. But  one  way  or  another,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arizona  has 
started  something  very  important  here 
and  I  want  to  commend  him  for  it.  I 
do  not  think  he  is  going  to  win  on  this 
today,  though  I  am  going  to  vote  for 
it. 

But  he  has  started  a  debate  here 
that  is  very,  very  important  and  that 
is  going  to  have  a  lasting  impact  for  a 
very  long  time  on  this  country.  And  I 
want  to  congratulate  him  for  it  and  I 
yield  the  floor. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Graham).  The  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  a  lot  of 
thought  went  into  the  drafting  of  the 
Medicare  Catastrophic  I>rogram  that 
we  are  debating  today.  It  was  originat- 
ed by  a  medical  doctor.  Dr.  Otis 
Bowen,  who  became  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  in  the  last 
2  years  of  the  Reagan  administration 
and  who,  himself,  had  had  an  experi- 
ence with  a  catastrophic  illness  in  his 
own  family. 

It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  his  wife 
was  stricken  with  cancer  and  fought  a 
very  courageous  battle— a  battle  that 
this  family  ultimately  lost.  In  the 
process.  Dr.  Bowen's  family  managed 
to  accumulate  thousands  of  dollars, 
many  thousands  of  dollars  in  uncov- 
ered medical  charges. 

Dr.  Bowen,  therefore,  brought  to  the 
Department  and  to  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration, a  very  clear  and  compassion- 
ate understanding  of  what  happens  to 
a  family  when  catastrophic  illness 
strikes.  He  was  fortunate  that  he  and 
his  family  were  able  to  afford  it  with- 
out being  pressed  to  the  wall  of  pover- 
ty—but he  understood  what  someone 
of  modest  means,  trying  to  get  by  only 
on  their  Social  Security  benefit  and 
maybe  a  little  pension  besides,  would 
be  faced  with  if  the  status  quo  were  al- 
lowed to  prevail.  The  status  quo,  as  we 
all  know  it,  was  a  Medicare  Program 
that,  in  the  first  case,  did  nothing  up 
until  recently  for  long-term  care  bene- 
fits and  was  even  limited  in  its  acute 
care  benefits.  There  are  only  a  certain 
number  of  hospital  days  each  year 
Medicare  will  cover. 

Up  until  we  passed  the  catastrophic 
legislation  last  year,  there  was  no  limit 
to  the  beneficiary's  share  of  doctors' 
bills.  You  had  to  pay  the  20  percent  no 
matter  what  the  total  annual  cost  was. 
And,  there  was  no  coverage  of  one  of 
the  biggest  costs  to  the  typical  senior 
citizen,  prescription  drugs. 

Dr.  Otis  Bowen  understood  all  of 
that  and  persuaded  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration to  develop  the  Medicare 
Catastrophic  Act  of  1988.  He  worked 
very  closely  with  the  House  and 
Senate  and,  as  a  result,  we  have  the 
legislation  before  us  today.  This,  how- 
ever, was  not  just  a  proposal  by  a  man 
who  had  a  great  deal  of  compassion 
and  was  able  to  persuade  the  Presi- 
dent to  share  this  sense  of  compassion. 
This  proposal  was  also  based,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  majority  of  us  who 
supported  it,  on  some  very  quantifi- 
able as  well  as  qualif  iable  needs. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  doctor's  costs 
that  this  bill  covers  after  the  first 
$1,370.  Until  we  had  this  legislation, 
there  were  some  2,300,000  Americans 
on  Medicare  each  year  whose  average 
doctor's  bill  was  some  $2,600. 

What  does  that  mean  if  you  are  a 
Social  Security  beneficiary?   Well,   it 
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means  a  cost  of  about  $210  a  month. 
That  is  what  $2,600  divided  by  12 
months  is.  And  the  average  Social  Se- 
curity benefit  in  this  country  is  only 
about  $500  a  month.  So  you  are  talk- 
ing about  people  who  suddenly  have  to 
come  up  with  the  equivalent  of  over  40 
percent  of  everything  they  have  to  live 
on,  and  have  tried  as  best  they  can  to 
live  on  within  a  very  tight  budget  and 
with  very  little  slack.  They  have  fixed 
costs  for  rent  and  utilities.  They  have 
food  costs  and,  if  they  are  lucky,  they 
have  a  little  left  over  to  take  in  a 
movie  once  in  a  while.  That  is  your  av- 
erage Social  Security  beneficiary. 

We  know  that  the  vast  majority  of 
those  2,300,000  Americans  with  these 
kinds  of  doctor's  bills  were  really  get- 
ting pressed  to  the  wall. 

We  also  knew,  and  we  luiow,  that 
there  are  some  5.5  million  senior  citi- 
zens. Medicare  beneficiaries,  who  have 
very  high  drug  costs.  When  I  say  "very 
high,"  I  mean  costs  that  average  over 
$550  a  year.  For  the  average  benefici- 
ary, who  crosses  that  threshold,  their 
out-of-pocket  costs  for  prescription 
drugs  are  some  $1,400  a  year  or  about 
$120  a  month. 

Five  million  senior  citizens  today, 
better  than  one  out  of  every  seven 
senior  citizens  has  that  kind  of  press- 
ing need.  It  is  no  wonder  that  a  lot  of 
them,  after  taking  needed  medication 
for  a  while,  find  they  cannot  afford  to 
continue  to  take  medication  that  is  lit- 
erally lifesaving  in  some  cases,  and  in 
other  cases  quality  of  life  maintaining. 

The  catastrophic  health  legislation, 
Mr.  President,  was  not  enacted  lightly. 
There  were  real  needs  that  were  going 
unmet  which,  until  this  legislation  is 
fully  phased  in,  will  remain  unmet. 
There  were  indeed  compelling  reasons 
to  enact  this  legislation. 

Like  all  of  my  colleagues,  I  have 
gone  back  to  my  home  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania to  hear  the  views  of  my  con- 
stituents on  this  legislation.  I  have 
held  town  meetings.  I  also  have  looked 
in  my  mailbox,  and  found  ample  mail 
there.  I  am  well  aware  of  the  concerns 
about  our  legislation.  I  can  categorize 
those  concerns  into  four  main  areas. 

The  first  is  there  is  a  very  poor  un- 
derstanding of  what  the  catastrophic 
bill  really  does  for  people:  what  kind 
of  benefits  you  will  get;  under  what 
circimistances  you  will  get  them;  and 
when  the  benefits  will  be  available. 
This  is  understandable  because  this  is 
very  complex  legislation  and  the  bene- 
fits are  phased  in  over  a  period  of 
time. 

When  the  legislation  was  originally 
being  drafted,  many  of  us  talked  about 
what  the  chances  were  of  any  single 
enrolee  benefiting  from  a  particular 
benefit  in  1  year.  There  is  one  number 
out  there,  for  example,  that  says  that 
no  more  than  5  percent  of  Medicare 
beneficiaries  will  benefit  from  the  cat- 
astrophic portion  of  this  bill,  which  I 
think  they  mean  the  unlimited  hospi- 


tal part  A  benefit,  in  any  one  year. 
That  may  well  be  true.  We  all  under- 
stand, of  course,  that  if  you  are  age  65, 
you  are  not  going  to  live  just  for  1 
year.  Hopefully,  you  are  going  to  live 
for  15  or  20  or  25  years,  if  you  are  very 
fortunate.  Therefore,  your  chances  of 
using  the  benefit  at  any  time  after  you 
have  retired  and  become  a  Medicare 
beneficiary  are  going  to  increase  year 
by  year. 

After  5  years,  the  chances  that  you 
are  going  to  use  just  that  one  benefit, 
the  unlimited  hospitalization  benefit, 
aure  not  going  to  be  5  percent.  They  are 
going  to  be  a  lot  closer  to  20  percent. 
Over  10  years,  they  will  be  a  good  deal 
higher  than  20  percent,  probably 
around  30  percent.  Over  your  lifetime, 
they  will  be  certainly  well  over  50  per- 
cent. I  am  not  enough  of  an  actuary  to 
be  certain,  but  I  suspect  the  chances 
of  using  this  one  benefit  will  be  ap- 
proaching 75  or  100  percent  because 
we  know  that  two-thirds  of  all  people 
on  Medicare  do  go  to  the  hospital  and 
have  a  very  serious  siege  of  illness 
sometime  before  they  die,  and  others 
use  the  program  well  before  death.  So 
there  are  misunderstandings  about  ex- 
actly what  it  is  in  this  bill  and  how  it 
will  benefit  the  Medicare  beneficiary. 

Secondly,  there  also  is  a  very  legiti- 
mate concern  being  raised  by  senior 
citizens  about  duplication  of  benefits. 
There  was  an  effort  made  by  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  to  try  and  make  sure 
that  when  people  did  have  double  cov- 
erage from  their  private  employer, 
from  the  Federal  Government,  or 
from  the  military,  that  their  insurance 
company  would  adjust  their  benefit 
package  to  make  certain  that  they  did 
not  have  double  coverage  and  were  not 
paying  twice  for  the  same  coverage. 

I  would  be  the  first  to  say  that  I  do 
not  think  this  has  worked  as  well  as  it 
needs  to  work,  and  that  we  have  to  re- 
visit this  issue.  In  the  case  of  Federal 
and  military  plans,  we  only  have  a  2- 
year  provision  and  we  have  to  make 
sure  that  provision  works.  Again,  there 
is  legitimate  concern  being  raised  over 
problems  of  duplication. 

Third,  there  is  confusion  over  the  fi- 
nancing of  the  catastrophic  plan.  The 
confusion  is  of  two  kinds.  First,  there 
is  concern  over  the  fairness  in  how  the 
financing  has  been  distributed.  Some- 
one who  might  be  making  $75,000  a 
year  and  are  subject  to  the  maximum 
surpremium  of  $66.67  a  month  may 
object  to  having  that  taken  out  of 
their  taxes.  They  are  going  to  figure. 
"Wait  a  minute,  where  did  this  come 
from  all  of  a  sudden?  That  is  a  lot  of 
money."  And  those  people  at  the  max- 
imum who  represent  a  very,  very  small 
fraction  of  all  the  Medicare  benefici- 
aries may  say,  "What's  this  all  about? 
This  strikes  me  as  too  tough." 

The  second  concern  comes,  ironical- 
ly, from  the  vast  majority  of  benefici- 
aries who  pay  only  the  flat  monthly 
premium  of  $4,  yet  still  are  fully  cov- 


ered by  the  same  benefit  package. 
These  beneficiaries  are  among  60  per- 
cent of  all  Medicare  enrollees— some 
19  million  people  who  have  been 
misled  and  misinformed  about  the 
benefits  of  the  program  by  misin- 
formed and,  in  some  cases,  malintend- 
ed  organizations  and  individuals. 

The  Finance  Committee  is  saying 
that  we  are  willing  to  take  a  look  at 
the  financing  to  make  certain  that  it  is 
fair. 

The  fourth  concern,  and  this  is  a 
more  recent  concern,  is  that  this  pro- 
gram may  be  overfinanced;  that  the 
premiums,  and  the  revenues  needed  to 
make  this  program  work  are  excessive 
relative  to  what  its  costs  are  going  to 
be.  As  a  result,  there  is  a  perception 
that  a  scam  is  being  run  to  try  and  bal- 
ance the  budget  on  the  backs  of  senior 
citizens. 

We  need  to  take  a  look  at  whether 
the  program  is  truly  overfinanced.  It  is 
not  our  intention  to  accumulate  any 
excessive  surpluses  in  this  program 
and  thereby  generate  steam  behind 
the  accusation  that  we  are  piling  up 
reserves  for  no  reason.  We  do  know 
there  have  to  be  some  reserves  in  the 
program,  some  cushion,  which  are  set 
in  the  statute  to  make  sure  the  pro- 
gram does  not  run  out  of  money  if  it 
runs  into  unexpected  utilization  rates. 
But  the  people  concerned  are  talking 
about  surpluses  in  excess  of  those 
cushions.  This  is  a  legitimate  concern, 
although  it  is  one  that  is  hard  to  fully 
predict  because  we  do  not  have  as  good 
a  fix  on  the  cost  of  this  program  as  we 
would  like. 

As  one  of  the  people  who  was  very 
involved  in  the  development  of  this 
legislation,  particularly  in  the  pre- 
scription drug  benefit  which  has  the 
greatest  volatility  in  terms  of  cost  esti- 
mates, we  had  a  real  problem  estimat- 
ing costs.  The  Congressional  Budget 
Office  was  saying  it  was  going  to  be  a 
very  modest  cost.  The  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  was  saying  it  was 
going  to  cost  many,  many  times  what 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office  said 
it  would— by  factors  of  three  and  four 
and  five  times.  We  did  the  best  we 
could  to  minimize  those  differences, 
but  they  can  never  be  completely 
eliminated  because  we  have  never  had 
a  benefit  like  the  prescription  drug 
benefit  before. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  the  basic 
concerns  that  people  have  expressed, 
and  I  think  we  need  to  put  a  few  facts 
on  the  record,  particularly  with  re- 
spect to  the  substance  of  this  legisla- 
tion. I  mentioned  at  the  outset  that 
there  are  large  numbers  of  people 
who,  without  this  legislation,  will  find 
that  their  finances  are  strained  to  the 
point  where  their  backs  are  going  to 
be  literally  against  the  wall.  They  will 
be  candidates  for  Medicaid;  they  will 
be  candidates  for  welfare. 
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These  numbers  are  very  large, 
indeed.  Probably  over  half  of  all  the 
elderly,  if  hit  with  a  siege  of  expensive 
illness,  will  end  up  below  the  poverty 
line.  As  a  result,  the  fact  that  this  leg- 
islation is  going  to  keep  those  people 
off  Medicaid,  out  of  the  taxpayer's 
pocket,  and  independent,  give  them 
health  care  when  they  need  it,  and 
keep  them  from  developing  more  seri- 
ous illnesses  is  very  critical  to  under- 
standing what  we  are  doing.  But  it  is 
equally  critical  to  understand  that  the 
chances  of  any  single  Medicare  benefi- 
ciary needing,  for  example,  the  insur- 
ance that  is  provided  under  this  legis- 
lation—is not  much  more  than  5  per- 
cent, even  in  the  first  year. 

If  you  look  at  the  list  of  benefits,  in 
addition  to  the  limits  on  physician 
payments  and  limits  on  hospital  pay- 
ments, there  are  also  new  or  improved 
benefits  for  skilled  nursing  care  and 
for  respite  care.  I  have  already  men- 
tioned prescription  drugs.  There  is 
also  mammography,  hospice  care,  and 
home  health  care.  When  the  best  actu- 
aries added  up  all  those  benefits,  what 
they  foimd  is  that  the  average  Medi- 
care beneficiary  has  about  a  22-per- 
cent chance  of  using  one  or  more  of 
those  benefits  the  very  first  year  the 
program  is  in  place.  Over  the  first  5 
years  of  the  program,  the  chances  of 
availing  themselves  of  at  least  one  of 
those  benefits  is  not  22  percent;  it  is  65 
percent. 

These  are  benefits  that  are  going  to 
be  broadly  needed  by  most  Medicare 
beneficiaries,  and  we  have  to  pene- 
trate the  misunderstanding  of  these 
benefits  in  order  for  senior  citizens  to 
understand  this  is  an  efficient  pro- 
gram that  is  really  going  to  be  of  help 
to  them. 

Mr.  President,  we  do  need  to  make 
some  revisions  in  this  program.  I  am 
confident  that  we  need  to  and  will 
better  address  the  problem  of  duplica- 
tion. We  also  need  to  make  sure  that 
the  financing  is  only  the  financing 
that  is  necesary,  and  we  need  to  make 
sure  that  the  financing  is  totally  fair. 
But  I  am  skeptical,  after  all  the  at- 
tacks that  have  been  made  on  this  leg- 
islation from  so  many  quarters,  that 
even  if  we  do  a  perfect  job,  whether 
people  are  really  going  to  believe  we 
are  capable  of  perfection  let  alone 
doing  a  good  job. 

Speaking  personally,  I  am  persuaded 
there  is  only  one  way  to  get  the  Medi- 
care beneficiaries  to  take  an  honest 
and  objective  look  at  this  program. 
That  is,  to  let  them  decide  whether  or 
not  they  want  to  participate  in  the 
program,  the  way  the  Senate  original- 
ly wrote  the  bill  when  we  sent  it  to 
conference.  That  is  something  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  has  agreed 
to  look  at. 

I  understand  there  are  a  lot  of  diffi- 
culties we  have  with  the  House  on  this 
matter,  but  I  think  it  is  very  signifi- 
cant that   the  committee,   with   the 


amendment  of  Senator  Mitchell,  is 
willing  to  reopen  that  subject. 

I  have  told  you  where  I  stand  on  it 
because  I  believe  that  if  we  cure  the 
problem  of  duplication,  if  we  go  back 
and  make  sure  we  are  not  taking  one 
penny  more  than  we  need,  and  once 
we  tell  the  story  after  we  are  certain 
about  the  fairness  of  the  financing  of 
the  benefits,  beneficiaries  will  elect  to 
stay  with  catastrophic.  I  am  convinced 
that  with  the  part  B  program,  where 
the  Government  subsidizes  75  cents  on 
every  dollar  currently  put  into  the 
part  B  program,  people  will  say,  "My 
goodness,  I  was  paying,  before  this  cat- 
astrophic bill  came  along,  $35  or  so  a 
month.  That  means  the  Government 
is  putting  in  three  times  that  amount, 
$105.  If  the  Government  is  putting 
$105  into  this  program  and  it  is  effi- 
ciently run,  even  if  I  have  to  pay  the 
maximum  surpremium  of  $66.67  a 
month,  I  am  still  a  lot  better  off.  I  am 
better  off  even  under  the  so-called 
worst  of  circumstances." 

I  believe  that  if  we  give  people  the 
choice  to  vote  on  this  program,  to 
elect  one  at  a  time,  everyone  will 
decide  that  this  program  is  what  we 
say  it  is,  that  it  is  a  good  deal. 

Let  me  conclude  by  urging  a  vote  for 
the  Mitchell  substitute  and  against 
the  McCain  amendment.  In  my  view,  a 
vote  for  the  Mitchell  substitute  is 
quite  clearly  a  vote  to  allow  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  to  do  its  job,  as  I 
have  outlined  it,  and  we  will,  I  am  con- 
fident, do  that  job.  But  I  also  want  to 
be  clear  that  in  my  judgment,  voting 
for  the  McCain  amendment  is  a  vote 
to  repeal  this  program. 

I  would  like  everybody  to  think  very 
carefully  about  what  repealing  this 
program  really  means.  It  means  we  are 
going  to  give  up  on  improving  the 
Medicare  Program.  Just  look  at  the 
current  climate.  There  is  a  Federal 
budget  deficit.  There  is  no  support  for 
any  kind  of  tax  increase,  whether  it  is 
a  payroll  tax  or  an  income  tax  or  a 
sales  tax.  Given  a  deficit  which  we  cer- 
tainly are  going  to  have  for  a  number 
of  years  more,  that  means  the  ball- 
game  may  be  over  on  making  any  im- 
provements in  the  Medicare  program. 
Indeed,  all  of  us  on  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee are  under  pressure  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  the  Medicare  Program 
from  baseline,  not  to  increase  it. 

So,  repealing  catastrophic  means 
that  not  only  are  the  very  good  bene- 
fits in  this  program  going  to  be  fore- 
gone, and  a  lot  of  people  who  we  could 
have  saved  will  be  driven  into  indi- 
gence, and  financial  hardship,  literally 
millions  upon  millions  of  them,  are 
going  to  be  plunged  into  poverty  and 
financial  hardship  because  the  Senate 
has  not  been  willing  to  allow  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  to  do  its  job. 

I  might  also  add  that  a  vote  for  the 
McCain  amendment  is  also  a  vote 
against,  at  least  for  the  foreseeable 
future,   having   something  everybody 


says  they  want,  namely  a  long-term 
care  program.  I  have  not  heard  many 
people  come  down  to  the  Senate  floor 
today  and  say,  "Long-term  care  is  un- 
needed.  Long-term  care  should  not 
ever  get  on  our  agenda." 

To  the  contrary,  I  think  most  of  our 
colleagues  would  like  to  find  a  way  to 
have  a  long-term  care  program  for  the 
Medicare  Program,  to  find  a  way  to  fi- 
nance it  responsibly  so  that  we  could 
take  into  account  that  huge  unmet 
need  that  we  know  is  out  there  and 
which  we  know  will  be  growing  as  our 
population  increasingly  ages. 

There  ought  to  be  no  mistake  made 
about  it;  if  we  vote  to  kill  this  pro- 
gram, we  are  in  fact  voting  to  kill  the 
very  first  long-term  care  program  we 
have  ever  had. 

"What  program  is  that?"  say  my  col- 
leagues perhaps.  The  prescription 
drug  benefit  in  this  bill  is  the  very 
first,  and  very  significant  and  very 
major  long-term  care  benefit.  Why  do 
I  say  that?  Because  it  is  a  benefit  that 
you  get  based  only  on  financial  need. 
You  do  not  need  to  be  hospitalized. 
You  do  not  need  to  be  in  a  nursing 
home.  You  do  not  need  to  be  diag- 
nosed as  having  an  acute  illness  like 
you  do  to  participate  in  the  Medicare 
Program.  All  you  need  to  do  is  have 
prescription  drug  costs,  and  presum- 
ably those  prescriptions  were  written 
by  a  bona  fide  physician,  that  are 
above  the  threshold  amount,  $550  in 
the  first  year.  When  this  program  is 
fully  implemented.  Medicare  will  pay 
80  percent  of  the  cost  of  those  drugs. 
It  is  the  first  and  only  long-term  care 
benefit  on  the  books,  and  repealing  it 
is  to  repeal  the  modest  progress  but 
real  progress  that  we  have  made  in  ac- 
tually providing  long-term  care. 

I  can  not  speak  for  the  rest  of  my 
colleagues,  but  I  do  not  think  we 
ought  to  say  we  are  for  long-term  care 
and  then  vote  against  it.  I  also  think 
that  voting  to  kill  the  catastrophic 
program  is  a  mistake  for  many  other 
reasons.  I  will  not  get  into  the  equities 
of  the  financing  at  this  point.  There 
will  be  others  who  will  do  that.  Let  it 
just  be  said,  Mr.  President,  that  this  is 
historic  legislation,  as  the  chairman  of 
the  Finance  Committee  said  earlier. 
This  legislation  created  a  true  insur- 
ance program,  with  its  passage,  we 
managed  to  protect  a  lot  of  people 
without  putting  hardship  on  anyone. 
It  is  our  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
allow  us  to  make  the  corrections  in 
this  program,  and  some  of  them,  as  I 
said,  are  necessary,  that  will  allow  this 
program  to  continue  to  serve  literally 
millions  of  Americans  who  very  much 
need  it. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  HATCH  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  hate 
to  take  issue  with  my  distinguished 
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colleague  from  Pennsylvania,  but  if 
there  is  a  long-term  care  program  in 
the  catastrophic  law  here  and  he  con- 
siders it  the  drug  benefit  program, 
what  he  is  saying  is  it  is  going  to  con- 
tinue the  rest  of  their  lives  as  long  as 
they  pay  for  it.  Let  us  stop  and  recon- 
sider this  point. 

On  January  1,  1990,  there  is  estab- 
lished a  limited  benefit  for  home  in- 
travenous drugs  and  immunosuppres- 
sant drugs  furnished  after  the  year 
following  a  transplant.  But,  benefici- 
aries have  to  meet  a  $660  deductible  in 
1990  and  pay  coinsurance  of  20  per- 
cent for  home  IV  drugs  and  50  percent 
for  immunosuppressant  drugs.  It  also 
provides  coverage  effective  January  1, 
1991,  for  all  outpatient  prescription 
drugs  with  a  $600  deductible  and  a  50- 
percent  coinsurance.  The  deductible 
will  be  indexed  so  that  16.8  percent  of 
beneficiaries  will  reach  the  deductible 
every  year,  and  the  coinsurance  will  be 
lowered  to  40  percent  in  1992  and 
down  to  20  percent  in  1993.  But  let  us 
understand  seniors  are  going  to  be 
paying  for  this  wonderful  benefit 
without,  if  we  keep  this  present  law  in 
effect,  any  right  of  choice.  That  is  se- 
rious, and  that  is  expensive. 

If  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  believes  in  voluntary 
rights  to  choose  whether  seniors  may 
take  all  of  these  benefits  in  the  future, 
then  why  would  we  take  this  sense-of- 
the-Senate  resolution,  which  wishes 
that  the  Finance  Committee  will  do 
something  by  September  of  this  year. 
Even  if  they  do,  it  means  it  is  going  to 
take  probably  another  year  to  enact 
into  law  unless  the  McCain  amend- 
ment is  adopted  here  today.  And,  the 
only  way  we  can  adopt  it  is  to  vote  to 
table  the  current  sense-of-the-Senate 
resolution  amendment. 

I  guarantee  that  those  who  do  not 
vote  to  table  this  amendment  today 
are  going  to  have  to  live  with  this  law 
and  its  problem  well  into  the  next 
year,  no  matter  what  they  do.  And, 
every  senior  citizen  is  going  to  be 
paying  too  much. 

The  McCain  amendment,  unlike 
what  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  seemed  to  say,  does  not 
do  away  with  this  catastrophic  cover- 
age. It  delays  the  payment,  therefore, 
so  that  the  Finance  Committee  can  do 
that  which  now  everybody  admits 
ought  to  be  done. 

The  sense-of-the-Senate  resolution  is 
a  victory  in  a  sense  for  Senator 
McCain  and  myself  because  for  the 
first  time  everybody  seems  to  be  ac- 
knowledging that  we  have  to  change 
the  law.  And,  that  what  we  have  been 
saying  here  the  last  number  of  days  is 
absolutely  correct.  Something  has  to 
be  done. 

But  the  amendment  offered  is  just  a 
sense-of-the-Senate  resolution.  It  is  a 
common  ploy,  a  legitimate  one,  and 
probably  the  only  one  that  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  leadership  really 


could  turn  to.  I  do  not  blame  them  for 
that.  But  it  is  probably  the  only  ploy 
they  could  do  to  stop  what  Senator 
McCain  and  I  and  a  number  of  my  col- 
leagues would  like  to  do,  and  that  is 
just  delay  these  involuntary  payments 
by  our  senior  citizens  which  they  do 
not  want  to  make  until  we  resolve 
these  problems.  They  say  in  this 
sense-of-the-Senate  resolution  we 
must  do  something  about  the  Cata- 
strophic Act;  something  they  were  un- 
willing to  say  just  a  few  days  ago  at 
the  beginning  of  this  debate. 

Why  go  with  a  sense-of-the-Senate 
resolution  which  everybody  here 
knows  will  be  dropped  in  conference? 
And,  even  if  it  is  not,  everybody  knows 
that  even  if  the  Finance  Committee 
does  everything  this  resolution  says  it 
will  do,  it  is  very  unlikely  that  we  are 
going  to  stop  the  necessity  of  our  sen- 
iors paying  too  much  next  year  and 
even  beyond. 

We  heard  from  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader  that  this  is  President 
Reagan's  program,  and  that  the  ad- 
ministration wants  this  program,  and 
they  are  against  the  McCain-Hatch 
amendment.  Well,  let  me  answer  that. 
First  of  all.  President  Reagan's  propos- 
al offered  seniors  an  actuarially  sound 
simple  reform  to  the  Federal  insur- 
ance program  for  the  elderly.  Instead, 
what  was  enacted  was  a  broad  expan- 
sion of  Medicare  benefits  financed 
through  substantial  increases  in  the 
program's  existing  premiums,  and  by 
adding  a  new  mandatory  premium. 
These  new  program  costs  are  resulting 
in  nearly  half  of  the  elderly  benefici- 
aries experiencing  a  fivefold  increase 
in  their  annual  Medicare  premiums. 

President  Reagan's  plan  provided 
that  if  we  would  allow  seniors  to  pay 
approximately  $4  per  month  for  ex- 
tended hospitalization.  And,  this  bene- 
fit was  optional.  It  started  out  as  a 
small  and  workable  plan.  The  cost 
equaled  the  benefits.  But  we  in  Con- 
gress expanded  that  plan  way  beyond 
what  was  necessary,  and.  then,  we 
mandated  it.  We  said  you  seniors  have 
to  buy  it.  The  authors  of  the  sense-of- 
the-Senate  resolution  even  changed 
this  one  provision.  They  were  going  to 
come  up  with  a  provision  that  basical- 
ly made  part  B  voluntary,  which  al- 
ready exists.  But,  now  they  have 
changed  it  so  they  will  look  into 
making  the  catastrophic  benefits  vol- 
untary, period.  But  we  all  know  that  is 
very  unlikely  to  occur  without  the 
McCain  amendment  passing  here 
today. 

Let  me  talk  about  the  administra- 
tion's concerns.  The  administration's 
position  seems  to  be  outlined  in  a 
letter  from  the  distinguished  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services, 
Dr.  Sullivan,  a  very  dear  friend  of 
mine.  I  have  worked  hard  to  support 
him.  But  I  cannot  support  him  on  his 
letter.  Basically,  what  his  letter  says  is 
that   the   McCain-Hatch    amendment 


would  create  a  financing  imbalance. 
You  have  to  disagree  with  that  asser- 
tion or  argument.  In  fact,  if  the 
McCain-Hatch  is  enacted,  the  cost  of 
the  benefit  is  approximately  equal  to 
the  revenue  collected.  I  believe  the 
real  imbalance  is  with  the  current  law 
where  we  will  collect  in  the  next  year 
$7.2  billion  in  revenues  and  pay  out 
$4.2  billion  in  expenses.  That  leaves  a 
surplus  of  $3.1  billion. 

So  I  call  current  law  a  financing  im- 
balance. You  have  $3.1  billion  in 
excess  revenue  that  is  paid  for  by  the 
senior  citizens. 

No.  2,  Dr.  Sullivan  seems  to  say  the 
amendment  proposes  to  finance  the 
Medicare  part  A  catastrophic  benefits 
by  retaining  the  flat  premium.  He  says 
that  the  annual  actuarial  value  is  $65 
in  1988  while  the  flat  premium  pro- 
duces only  $48.  First  of  all,  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  did  the  esti- 
mate for  us.  CBO  says  that  if  McCain- 
Hatch  is  enacted,  it  would  be  repre- 
sented by  this  smaller  circle  on  this 
chart. 

We  made  it  into  this  great  big  circle 
on  this  chart,  and  in  the  process 
socked  it  to  the  senior  citizens  to  the 
tune  of  $3.1  billion  in  surplus  by  the 
year  1990.  Under  the  Reagan  proposal, 
under  the  McCain-Hatch  proposal, 
you  would  have  a  $100  million  surplus, 
but  not  the  $3.1  billion  surplus. 

This  program  would  work,  and  the 
senior  citizens  would  be  happy  with  it. 
It  costs  $4  a  month  which  is  what 
President  Reagan  wanted  to  do. 

If  McCain-Hatch  were  enacted,  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  said  that 
income  collected  would  equal  $1.8  bil- 
lion, and  the  expenses  of  the  part  A 
catastrophic  benefit  would  cost  $1.7 
billion.  So  basically  they  would  even 
out. 

There  has  been  more  than  one  time 
when  the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
has  differed  with  administration  esti- 
mates. 

Dr.  Sullivan's  letter  says  the  bill 
would  delay  much  needed  improve- 
ments in  the  Medicaid  Program,  for 
medicaid  coverage  of  pregnant  women 
and  infants  with  incomes  below  the 
Federal  poverty  line. 

Now,  I  respond  to  that  with  describ- 
ing our  intent  with  this  particular 
amendment— and  I  want  to  compli- 
ment the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arizona.  This  created  a  millstone  of 
activity.  We  have  hardly  been  able  to 
do  anything  today,  because  this 
Senate  has  been  paralyzed  with  wor- 
ries about  whether  or  not  this  amend- 
ment will  pass. 

Our  intent  is  to  delay  the  Medicare 
provisions  of  the  Catastrophic  Act 
that  affect  Medicare  beneficiaries.  We 
are  willing  to  discuss  preserving  other 
parts  of  the  act  that  do  not  affect 
Medicare  beneficiaries  or  are  currently 
funded. 
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As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  you  look  at 
what  the  McCain  amendment  does,  it 
basically  retains  long-term  hospitaliza- 
tion, skilled  nursing,  spousal  impover- 
ishment, and  the  voluntary  flat  premi- 
um aspect.  But  it  does  do  away  with 
the  mandatory  surtax,  limit  on  out-of- 
pocket  expense  for  the  prescription 
drug  aspect  of  the  bill.  It  does  not  do 
away  with  the  entire  Catastrophic  Act. 
It  defers  or  delays  the  payment  for 
that  until  we  resolve  these  problems 
which  this  sense-of-the-Senate  resolu- 
tion says  we  really  ought  to  resolve- 
something  they  were  unwilling  to  say 
just  a  few  days  ago. 

Now,  Dr.  Sullivan  seemed  to  say  that 
any  proposed  modification  should  pro- 
ceed through  the  normal  legislative 
process.  Well,  all  we  are  asking  for  is  a 
delay  for  1  year  of  portions  of  the  Cat- 
astrophic Act,  so  that  the  Finance 
Committee  can  act  and  so  that  the 
senior  citizens  are  not  socked  through 
the  nose  to  continue  to  pay  for  some- 
thing they  do  not  want.  We  have  to 
have  time  to  make  these  changes. 

If  you  pass  this  sense-of-the-Senate 
resolution,  those  payments  by  senior 
citizens  will  continue.  They  are  going 
to  continue  to  have  to  pay  them,  and 
they  are  going  to  continue  to  get 
madder  and  madder,  and  justly  so,  be- 
cause this  resolution  that  they  now 
want  us  to  refuse  to  table,  this  resolu- 
tion, it  seems  to  me,  will  not  provide 
for  any  delay  in  the  payment.  It  just 
says  that  we  will  try  to  act  expedi- 
tiously by  September  with  regard  to 
the  Finance  Committee  activity. 
Maybe  we  can,  and  I  will  say  this:  I 
used  to  think  being  on  the  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  Committee  was  the 
worst  job  in  the  Senate,  but  I  have  to 
say  to  my  dear  colleagues  on  the  Fi- 
nance Committee,  you  may  have  us  in 
some  regards. 

This  has  been  a  very  difficult  debate 
for  all  of  us.  I  have  nothing  but  admi- 
ration for  those  that  can  play  with 
these  tables  all  day  long,  as  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oregon  is  very 
capable  of  doing.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  want  him  to  do  it  as  soon  as  he 
can— not  play  with  the  tables,  but  get 
something  done  to  resolve  these  diffi- 
culties. 

Let  me  finish.  I  do  not  mean  to  take 
so  much  time.  My  statement  in  sup- 
port of  this  particular  McCain  amend- 
ment really  should  be  brief  from  this 
point  on.  I  intend  to  limit  my  further 
remarks,  not  only  because  we  had 
ample  opportunity  to  debate  this  yes- 
terday, but  also  because  I  believe  that 
the  issue  upon  which  we  are  voting  is 
a  very  simple  one.  If  you  support  Sen- 
ator Mitchell's  perfecting  amend- 
ment, the  sense-of-the-Senate  resolu- 
tion, then  we  are  just  simply  asking 
everybody  over  age  65  to  write  a  check 
toward  balancing  the  Federal  budget. 
That  is  what  it  comes  down  to.  In 
1990,  roughly  $3  billion  in  surplus  tax 
collection  paid  by  seniors  will  offset 


the  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  targets. 
That  is  what  it  comes  down  to. 

Let  me  explain  another  way:  First, 
we  have  to  decide  whether  or  not  we 
want  to  hide  behind  the  ruse  of  a  per- 
fecting amendment  offered  by  the  ma- 
jority leader.  The  secondary  amend- 
ment offers  the  back  door  to  any 
Member  who  is  hesitant  to  respond  to 
the  opinions  of  their  seniors.  If  you 
believe,  as  I  do,  and  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues do,  that  we  must  respond  to 
this  firestorm  of  public  opinion,  then  I 
believe  we  have  to  vote  to  table  this 
perfecting  amendment.  If  they  admit 
we  are  right  on  this,  which  basically  it 
does,  why  not  do  something  about  it 
now,  and  why  not  defer  the  payment 
of  the  seniors  to  get  it  done. 

We  could  then  vote  up  and  down  on 
the  McCain  amendment,  this  delaying 
amendment.  It  does  not  stop  us  from 
keeping  the  whole  shebang,  if  we 
want,  but  I  think  everybody  admits 
there  have  to  be  adjustments,  and 
things  have  to  be  changed.  If  we  can 
accomplish  that,  that  will  make  this 
debate  worthwhile.  We  have  the  re- 
sponsibility, and  indeed  the  opportuni- 
ty, to  tell  our  seniors  how  we  feel 
about  the  Catastrophic  Act  today,  and 
let  them  know  whether  or  not  we 
intend  to  revisit  this  act  or  leave  it  as 
it  is. 

To  fulfill  that  responsibility,  or  to 
take  advantage  of  that  opportunity, 
we  have  to  first  table  the  Mitchell- 
Bentsen  amendment  and  allow  an  up 
and  down  vote,  really,  on  the  McCain 
and  Hatch  amendment.  The  next  step 
would  be  to  vote  up,  to  vote  on  the 
McCain-Hatch  amendment,  which  is 
also  a  simple  issue.  There  really  is  no 
debate  over  the  fact  that  all  of  our 
seniors  all  over  this  country  are  up  in 
arms  about  this  new  law.  Our  mail  set- 
tles that  question.  Our  seniors  are 
saying  they  are  unhappy  with  the  act 
for  three  basic  reasons:  First,  with  its 
cause;  second,  they  do  not  agree  with 
the  benefits  provided;  and  third,  and 
most  important,  they  do  not  like  the 
Federal  Government  mandating  them 
to  buy  this  new  insurance. 

Let  us  be  honest  about  it.  Yes,  every- 
body would  like  to  have  benefits  for 
which  they  do  not  have  to  pay.  I  think 
these  seniors  are  not  that  crass.  I 
think  they  are  saying  they  would 
prefer  other  benefits  to  these,  if  they 
have  to  pay  this  amount  of  money.  I 
think  they  would  like  us  to  do  a  little 
better  job  of  really  moving  toward 
long-term  care,  something  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia, I  think,  is  in  agreement  with,  but 
I  think  is  mixed  up  on. 

So  the  details  on  the  McCain-Hatch 
amendment  really  boils  down  to  a 
debate  on  whether  or  not  we  are  going 
to  respond  to  the  discontent  voiced  by 
our  seniors;  do  we  have  the  guts  to 
stand  in  front  of  our  seniors  and  say 
that  we  have  made  a  mistake,  and  we 
will  take  another  look?  I  think  in  all 


credit  to  those  who  are  for  this  sense- 
of-the-Senate  resolution,  they  are 
moving  in  the  right  direction,  but  it  is 
not  enough,  if  you  do  not  delay  the 
payment.  If  we  enact  the  McCain 
amendment,  we  will  delay  the  collec- 
tion of  the  mandatory  and  expensive 
surtax,  and  we  will  delay  the  imple- 
mentation of  these  costly  benefits  that 
seniors  may  or  may  not  want  in  the 
first  place.  That  is  worthwhile  doing. 

Now,  this  chart  shows  that  without 
the  McCain-Hatch  amendment  of 
today,  or  under  current  law,  we  will 
have  collected  over  $8  billion  by  1993. 
That  is  $8  billion  from  the  pockets  of 
our  senior  citizens,  which  would  be 
helping  to  offset  the  deficit,  and  that 
is  a  worthy  goal,  but  will  not  be  paying 
for  benefits. 

However,  if  we  pass  McCain-Hatch, 
then  this  small  pie  will  be  what  we 
have.  The  seniors  will  continue  to  pay 
their  flat  premium.  That  will  pay  for 
their  hospitalization  benefits  that  are 
retained  by  this  amendment.  A  very 
small  surplus  of  $100  million  will  be 
created  during  the  1-year  delay  in  im- 
plementing the  entire  catastrophic 
program.  Now,  the  real  purpose  of  this 
delay  is  twofold:  First,  we  acknowledge 
that  we  have  heard  from  our  seniors, 
and  we  are  paying  attention  to  what 
they  are  telling  us.  Second,  we  would 
allow  the  Finance  Committee  enough 
time  to  carefully  reexamine  this  whole 
Catastrophic  Coverage  Act,  and  to  fix 
what  is  broken  before  all  the  adminis- 
trative gears  start  cranking  to  imple- 
ment the  remaining  benefits  and  to 
collect  the  surtax. 

This  amendment  does  not  attempt 
to  define  how  the  act  should  be  fi- 
nanced or  what  benefits  should  ulti- 
mately be  included.  It  simply  recog- 
nizes that  there  are  problems  with  this 
law  and  gives  the  Congress  sufficient 
time  to  resolve  these  problems  without 
continuing  to  overtax  seniors  while 
they  do  it. 

I  really  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  McCain  amendment,  which 
would  delay  the  implementation  and 
much  of  the  Catastrophic  Coverage 
Act,  or  at  least  those  parts  that  are 
not  absolutely  crucial.  I  believe  by 
only  enacting  this  particular  delay 
amendment  can  we  adequately  re- 
spond to  the  unhappy  voices  of  our 
Nation's  seniors.  I  think  it  is  some- 
thing that  needs  to  be  done.  The  way  I 
believe  it  will  be  done  is  if  we  table  the 
current  sense-of-the-Senate  resolution 
and  then  vote  up  and  down  the 
McCain  amendment. 

Now,  there  are  those  who  will  say 
that  they  will  drop  the  McCain 
amendment  in  conference,  too.  I  ques- 
tion whether  they  will,  because  I  think 
there  is  a  firestorm  in  this  country 
that  is  brewing,  and  I  think  the 
McCain  amendment,  once  passed,  will 
send  an  appropriate  message  to  those 
in   the   House   who    are    fighting   so 
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strongly  to  maintain  this  program  as  it 
is,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  seniors 
do  not  want  it  as  it  is.  I  can  easily  see 
why. 

Now,  again,  I  have  said  some  fairly 
tough  things  here,  but  I  also  want  to 
compliment  my  colleagues  on  the  Pi- 
nance  Conunittee  for  the  difficulties 
that  are  involved  in  these  problems. 
We  are  trying  to  help  them  along  in 
the  easiest  way  by  giving  them  time  to 
do  it  without  socking  it  to  the  senior 
citizens  in  this  country.  I  hope  they 
will  listen  to  this  sound,  wise  advice 
from  Senator  McCain  and  a  whole  raft 
of  others. 

Assuming  they  will  not,  if  we  happen 
to  lose  on  this  motion  to  table,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  safe  to  say  that  this  issue 
will  be  revisited  time  after  time,  until 
something  is  done  about  it. 

I  think  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  that 
is  not  done  to  embarrass  or  hurt  or  to 
make  life  difficult  for  anyone.  It  is 
done  sincerely  because  we  think  this 
simple  amendment  ought  to  be  en- 
acted and  we  think  that  the  Finance 
Committee  will  be  able  to  do  what 
needs  to  be  done  without  any  further 
costs  along  these  lines  to  our  Nation's 
seniors. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President, 
first  I  would  ask,  if  he  has  not  been 
added,  unanimous  consent  to  add  Sen- 
ator Simpson  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
pending  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President, 
before  I  start  on  the  substance  of  the 
catastrophic  bill,  let  me  lay  out  where 
we  were  at  the  time  we  started  the 
hearings  on  the  bill  and  why  we  did 
what  we  did  and  what  the  current  law 
was  then.  I  often  find  in  debates  on 
the  Senate  floor  we  talk  in  an  inside 
lingo,  part  A,  part  B.  So  to  make 
things  very  simple  let  me  put  it  as  fol- 
lows: When  people  refer  to  part  A  of 
Medicare  they  mean  hospital  pay- 
ments. When  they  talk  about  part  B 
they  mean  doctors'  payments.  There 
are  some  other  payments.  I  am  talking 
generally.  But  part  A  hospital,  part  B 
doctors. 

And  as  best  I  can  I  am  going  to  use 
1993  estimated  costs  because  that  is 
the  estimate  we  have  been  using  about 
the  long-term  care  bill. 

In  1993,  the  estimated  part  A  hospi- 
tal costs,  the  Medicare  payment  for 
hospitals,  is  $88  billion.  The  money  for 
that  is  raised  totally  by  the  Social  Se- 
curity tax.  It  is  1.45  percent  of  your 
wages  that  the  employee  pays  and  1.45 
percent  of  your  wages  the  employer 
matches,  and  that  collective  2.9  per- 
cent produces  enough  money  to  pay 
for  part  A. 

There  is  no  additional  taxpayer  fi- 
nancing, and  the  beneficiary  pays  no 
premium. 


So  what  this  does  mean;  in  essence 
you  could  work  all  of  your  life  and  pay 
your  1.45  percent  and  your  employer 
matches  your  1.45  percent  and  you  die 
at  the  age  of  60  and  you  paid  all  this 
money  in  for  part  A  Medicare  hospital 
payments  and  you  never  collect  any- 
thing. This  is  truly  an  insurance  pro- 
gram. 

Part  B  is  different.  And  part  A,  I 
might  say,  is  mandatory.  When  you 
are  working  you  have  to  pay  it.  You 
have  no  choice.  Part  B  is  the  doctors' 
payment,  and  I  said  part  A  in  1993  is 
estimated  to  cost  $88  billion.  Part  B, 
the  doctors'  payment,  is  estimated  to 
cost  $70  billion.  Part  B,  however,  is  not 
paid  for  by  a  Social  Security  tax  or  a 
payroll  tax.  Part  B  is  paid  for  by  the 
beneficiary  paying  roughly  25  percent 
of  the  cost  and  the  Government  gener- 
ally, the  general  taxpayer,  paying  75 
percent  of  the  cost,  just  out  of  the 
general  revenues  of  the  Government 
rather  than  out  of  the  Social  Security 
tax. 

So,  again,  in  1993.  $88  billion  of  hos- 
pital Medicare  is  all  paid  for  by  the 
payroll  tax  on  Social  Security,  $70  bil- 
lion of  part  B  doctors'  payments  of 
which  beneficiaries  will  pay  about  $54 
billion  in  general  fund  taxes. 

Beneficiaries  do  not  have  to  partici- 
pate in  part  B.  They  can,  as  we  call  it, 
opt  out,  but  when  you  realize  the  Gov- 
ernment is  paying  75  percent  of  the 
cost  and  you  are  paying  25  percent  it 
hardly  makes  sense  to  opt  out  and  go 
out  and  buy  your  own  plan  when  you 
could  not  in  any  way,  shape,  or  form, 
buy  anything  close  to  what  you  are 
getting  when  the  Government  general- 
ly is  paying  75  percent  of  it. 

So  95-plus  percent  of  the  people 
choose  to  opt  in  and  they  pay  what  is 
known  as  a  flat  fee  for  the  part  B  pre- 
mium. Again,  I  want  to  put  the  costs 
in  perspective.  In  1993,  $88  billion  for 
hospitals  under  Medicare,  $70  billion 
for  doctors.  The  estimated  cost  of  this 
catastrophic  health  insurance  bill  in 
1993  is  about  $5  billion,  hardly  an  in- 
significant amount,  but  compared  to 
$70  billion  for  doctors  and  $88  billion 
for  hospitals  and  you  begin  to  get  an 
idea. 

For  those  who  say,  "Why  didn't  the 
committee  undertake  long-term  care," 
that  is  translated  nursing-home  care, 
one  is  we  had  no  idea  of  the  cost  but 
any  of  the  rough  estimates  ran  any- 
place from  $25  billion  to  $100  billion  a 
year  when  in  full  effect.  It  depends 
upon  how  generous  the  plan  is,  how 
much  the  Government  pays,  how 
much  you  might  make  the  beneficiary 
pay.  But  it  was  a  very  expensive  pro- 
posal. Any  of  them  are  expensive. 

And  you  had  the  further  problem 
with  long-term  care,  nursing  home 
care,  of  wondering  how  many  people 
are  now  taken  care  of  at  home  or  how 
many  aunts  are  living  with  their 
nieces  or  how  many  people  are  taking 
care  of  their  dad  who  if  there  was  a 


Government  program  for  nursing 
home  care  might  just  absolutely  take 
them  and  put  them  in  the  nursing 
home.  We  have  no  idea. 

So  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  we  did 
not  get  into  nursing  home  care,  long- 
term  care  in  this  bill,  and  we  tried  as 
carefully  as  we  could  not  to  give  any 
impression  that  this  was  long-term 
care.  Maybe  in  retrospect  we  made  a 
mistake  in  calling  this  a  catastrophic 
health  insurance  bill.  Maybe  we 
should  have  called  it  something  differ- 
ent because  in  the  public's  mind  they 
might  have  thought  catastrophic 
means  high  cost,  nursing  home  is  high 
cost;  it  covers  nursing  home.  I  do  not 
know  that  they  thought  that  at  the 
time.  We  did  not  mean  to  give  them 
that  impression. 

That  is  the  background  as  we  started 
down  this  road  on  long-term  care,  and 
this  was  a  conscious,  deliberate  proc- 
ess. The  House  had  long  hearings.  The 
Senate  had  long  hearings.  This  was 
not  something  done  in  the  dark  of  the 
night  with  a  dagger  held  beneath  the 
shawl.  This  was  open,  aboveboard,  de- 
bated, witnesses.  At  that  time  it  went 
through  the  House,  at  the  time  it  went 
through  the  Senate,  it  had  slightly  dif- 
ferent benefit  proposals,  slightly  dif- 
ferent methods  of  paying  for  it,  but  in- 
terestingly, both  proposals.  House  and 
Senate,  said  the  beneficiary  should 
pay.  Both  the  House  and  the  Senate 
proposal,  although  they  had  slightly 
different  ways  of  paying  it,  had  a  pro- 
gressive scale  of  payments  where  those 
who  had  more  money  paid  slightly 
higher  than  those  who  had  no  money. 

The  one  major  difference  is  as  the 
bill  passed  the  Senate  you  could  have 
opted  out  of  the  catastrophic  health 
insurance  program  if  you  wanted,  but 
if  you  opted  out,  you  also  had  to  opt 
out  of  the  part  B  doctors'  payments 
which  the  Government  pays  75  per- 
cent of.  And  we  really  had  no  fear  that 
very  many  people  would  opt  out  of  a 
catastrophic  program,  the  total  cost  of 
which  was  $5  billion  roughly,  when 
they  also  had  to  opt  out  of  a  part  B 
doctors'  payment  program,  the  total 
cost  of  which  was  $70  billion,  of  which 
the  Government  would  be  paying 
about  $54  billion,  and  if  you  want  to 
opt  out,  provide  your  own  catastrophic 
coverage,  you  can,  but  then  you  have 
to  provide  your  own  part  B  doctors' 
coverage,  and  we  did  not  worry  about 
it.  We  though  most  people  would  stay 
in  the  program. 

The  House  insisted  on  getting  rid  of 
the  opportunity  to  opt  out.  It  was  a 
contentious  point.  We  gave  into  the 
House.  But  I  think  we  gave  in  knowing 
full  well  that  very  few  people  would 
opt  out  anyway. 

Perhaps  we  underestimated  the 
desire  of  the  people  to  have  the  right 
to  opt  out  even  though  they  would  not 
opt  out.  Maybe  it  is  kind  of  like  being 
asked  to  go  to  the  prom.  You  want  to 
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be  asked.  You  may  not  want  to  go  with 
the  person  who  asked  you,  and  you 
may  not  go  at  all,  but  you  want  to  be 
asked.  And  then  you  have  an  option  as 
to  whether  you  want  to  go  or  not. 

So  in  this  proposal  now,  that  Sena- 
tors Mitchell,  Bentsen,  Dole,  and 
myself  have  proposed,  we  have  put 
back  in  the  opt-out  provision.  I  am  not 
worried  at  all  that  it  is  going  to  in  any 
way  skew  the  curve  on  who  opts  in  and 
opts  out.  I  think  that  is  probably  a  red 
herring  in  terms  of  what  will  actually 
happen. 

So  we  passed  the  bill.  It  passes  here 
86  to  11.  The  conference  report  passes 
86  to  11;  overwhelming  Republican 
and  Democratic  support.  The  Presi- 
dent supports  it.  Secretary  Bowen  sup- 
ported it.  President  Reagan  supported 
it  that  time.  There  was  uniform  sup- 
port. It  passes. 

Here  are  the  benefits  that  you  get  in 
1993  for  $5  billion. 

One,  you  get  unlimited  hospital  pay- 
ments after  you  have  made  a  $704  pay- 
ment yourself,  and  the  rest  of  that  is 
paid  for  by  the  Government  through 
this  catastrophic  plan. 

Second,  you  get  150  days  of  skilled 
nursing  home  care,  skilled  nursing 
home  being  the  level  below  a  hospital 
but  above  a  nursing  home.  You  get  150 
days  of  that. 

Third,  you  get  38  days  of  continuous, 
if  you  need  it,  home  health  care. 
Somebody  will  come  to  your  house 
hours  of  a  day  and  help  you.  Thirty- 
eight  continuous  days,  plus  up  to  6 
days  a  week— there  are  only  7  days  in 
the  week— 6  days  a  week  for  an  indefi- 
nite period  of  time  so  long  as  a  doctor 
orders  that  you  need  it.  It  is  literally 
full-time  home  health  care  all  year 
long. 

Then,  in  addition,  you  get  hospice 
services  for  an  unlimited  period  of 
time.  Hospices,  to  those  people  who 
run  them,  I  take  off  my  hat.  This  is 
where  a  person  who  is  going  to  die 
goes.  They  know  they  are  going  to  die. 
And  they  do  not  normally  stay  in  a 
hospice  very  long  because  they  are 
close  to  death  when  they  go  there  and 
they  are  dealt  with  with  loving  kind- 
ness by  people  who  understand  that 
death  is  imminent.  An  unlimited  stay 
in  the  hospital. 

Then  you  have  a  cap  on  your  out-of- 
pocket  expenses  for  drugs.  This  is  not 
hospital,  but  doctors.  After  you  have 
paid  $1,900,  the  rest  of  the  doctor  pay- 
ments are  paid. 

You  have  payment  for  all  prescrip- 
tion drugs,  what  we  call  outpatient— 
that  is  out  of  the  hospital— prescrip- 
tion drugs  after  a  $710  deductible,  and 
all  what  we  call  intravenous  home 
drugs. 

Put  it  this  way:  A  prescription  drug, 
basically,  is  a  capsule,  let  us  say.  You 
take  it  with  some  water  and  you  drink 
the  water.  An  intravenous  drug  is  obvi- 
ously one  that  you  take  in  your  vein. 
And  the  home  intravenous  drug  provi- 


sion here  allows  you  to  be  trained  to 
give  yourself  a  shot  at  home  and  how 
you  do  it,  and  here  are  the  drugs.  And 
those  costs  are  covered  also. 

Then  Senator  McCain  referred  to 
the  spousal  impoverishment.  Under 
today's  law,  in  order  to  be  eligible  for 
Medicaid,  you  have  to  spend  all  your 
assets,  give  them  all  away.  You  nor- 
mally, in  a  situation  where  you  have  a 
retired  couple  and  one  of  the  spouses 
has  very  expensive  medical  care,  they 
own  a  house,  they  have  a  couple  of 
cars,  they  have  a  slight  retirement. 
They  have  to  spend  all  of  that,  get  rid 
of  all  of  that  and  impoverish  them- 
selves and  then  they  become  eligible 
for  Medicaid.  We  have  made  a  provi- 
sion in  the  bill  where  you  do  not  have 
to  do  that. 

There  are  other  provisions  in  this 
bill,  but  it  is  a  very  generous  bill,  and 
those  are  benefits,  by  and  large,  that 
no  one  has  testified  against.  I  very 
seldom  run  across  any  group  that  does 
not  want  the  benefits.  Oh,  there  may 
be  some  argument  as  to  whether  or 
not  you  want  the  prescription  drug 
benefit  from  somebody  or  some  argu- 
ment as  to  whether  or  not  the  doctors' 
bills  above  $1,900  should  be  paid  for. 
But,  by  and  large,  when  we  had  the 
hearings  on  this  and  the  debate  on  the 
Senate  floor,  as  you  look  at  the  record, 
the  debate  was  not,  "We  don't  want 
the  benefits." 

We  then  decided,  and  Senator 
Gramm  was  very  good  about  talking 
about  this,  that  for  the  first  time— and 
this  is  an  entitlement  program;  you 
are  entitled  to  it  as  a  matter  of  law— 
the  beneficiaries  would  pay  for  the 
program.  Rather  than  loading  it  onto 
the  general  taxpayer  or  rather  than 
loading  it  onto  Social  Security,  we 
said,  "The  beneficiaries  will  pay."  It  is 
very  much  like  the  current  part  B  pre- 
mium under  Medicare  where  the  bene- 
ficiary pays  for  it.  It  does  not  come 
out  of  the  general  taxpayer  money.  It 
does  not  come  out  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Trust  Fund. 

However,  we  made  a  distinction  for 
the  first  time  between  the  present 
part  B  and  what  we  did  here.  Under 
part  B,  everybody  pays  the  same 
amount,  whether  they  are  rich  or 
poor. 

If  you  are  retired,  if  you  have  noth- 
ing but  Social  Security,  you  pay  the 
same  amount  as  somebody  who  is  re- 
tired and  has  $500,000  of  income,  you 
pay  the  same  amount  to  buy  that  part 
B  premium  to  pay  your  doctors'  fees. 

We  said,  in  scheduling  the  taxes  on 
this  particular  benefit,  we  would  scale 
it  according  to  income.  And  I  am  not 
going  to  use  the  term  rich  or  poor.  I 
have  never  met  anybody  who  thought 
they  were  rich.  It  is  all  in  the  eye  of 
the  beholder.  If  somebody  is  making 
$10,000  a  year,  they  think  somebody 
making  $50,000  is  rich.  If  somebody  is 
making  $50,000,  they  do  not  think 
they  are  rich,  but  they  think  some- 


body who  is  making  $200,000  is  rich. 
And  a  person  who  is  making  $200,000 
does  not  think  they  are  rich.  They  are 
having  trouble  meeting  their  tuition 
expenses  for  their  kids.  They  do  not 
think  they  are  rich.  So  it  is  in  the  eye 
of  the  beholder  and  I  am  not  going  to 
use  the  term,  therefore,  rich  or  poor.  I 
will  say  that  some  people  make  more 
income  and  have  more  money  than 
others. 

We  said  in  this  bill  that  while  there 
will  be  an  increase  in  the  flat  fee  that 
everybody  pays— and  in  1993,  that  flat 
fee  is  slightly  over  $10  a  month— in  ad- 
dition, there  will  be  a  supplementary 
fee  based  upon  income.  I  am  not  even 
going  to  say  ability  to  pay,  except  I 
will  say  that  the  more  income  you 
have,  the  more  you  pay;  the  less 
income  you  have,  the  less  you  pay.  It 
is  the  same  concept,  of  course,  as  our 
income  tax. 

Now,  the  flat  fee,  the  $10  a  month, 
roughly,  that  everybody  will  pay  in 
1993,  more  than  they  are  paying  now, 
will  provide  about  37  percent  of  the 
money  for  the  catastrophic  program. 
The  supplemental  tax  that  is  based 
upon  income  will  provide  about  63  per- 
cent. 

And  the  debate  that  we  are  having  is 
all  about  the  supplemental  tax.  We 
have  had  almost  no  debate  about  the 
$10  a  month  flat  fee.  So  if  you  were  to 
get  rid  of  the  supplemental  tax,  if  you 
just  had  the  flat  fee  and  it  was  raised 
37  percent,  what  could  you  get  for 
your  37  percent? 

Well,  you  can  cost  out  all  of  these 
benefits  I  have  listed,  but  I  will  give 
you  a  specific  one  and  it  is  ironically 
almost  identical.  If  you  wanted  to  keep 
the  cap  on  your  out-of-pocket  ex- 
penses for  doctors— it  is  a  $1,900  cap; 
you  have  to  pay  up  to  $1,900  and  then 
the  rest  of  it  is  paid— that  particular 
provision  takes  38  percent  of  all  of  the 
money  that  is  raised.  The  flat  fee 
raises  37  percent.  So  if  you  wanted, 
you  could  say,  "We  will  have  that  ben- 
efit and  we  will  get  rid  of  the  progres- 
sive supplemental  fee  and  we  will  not 
have  any  of  the  other  benefits.  We 
will  not  have  any  of  the  home  health 
benefits.  We  will  not  have  any  of  the 
catastrophic  coverage  in  the  hospital 
beyond  $700.  We  will  not  have  any  of 
the  others." 

Or  you  could  rearrange  the  benefits 
in  any  fashion  you  wanted  to  say,  "We 
will  have  only  a  flat  fee  and  we  will 
collect  as  much  as  it  collects  and  we 
will  pay  as  many  benefits  as  it  will 
pay,  but  you  cannot  have  them  all." 

And,  as  yet,  very  few  people— some, 
in  fairness,  have— but  very  few  have 
come  in  and  said,  "Here  is  the  list  of 
benefits  we  want  you  to  get  rid  of." 
What  they  are  coming  in  and  saying 
is,  "Here  is  the  tax  we  want  you  to  get 
rid  of." 

Then  we  thought,  when  we  passed 
this,  that  we  wanted  to  be  responsible. 
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Not  only  would  we  ask  the  benefici- 
aries to  pay  for  it,  but  as  we  were  not 
exactly  sure  of  how  much  over  the 
next  5  years  this  would  cost,  we  esti- 
mated that  we  wanted  to  collect  a 
little  more  money  than  we  would  pay 
out.  The  reason  we  wanted  to  do  this 
is  we  have  been  so  badly  burned  in  the 
past  on  underestimating  medical  costs. 
Medicare,  Medicaid.  For  years,  we 
have  underestimated.  Not  with  malice 
aforethought,  not  with  evil,  but  we 
just  underestimated  the  costs. 

So  we  thought,  over  the  5  years  total 
cost,  we  will  try  to  collect  $35  billion 
and  the  cost  will  be,  total,  $31  billion. 
So  we  would  have  a  $4  billion  reserve. 

Now  there  is  an  estimate  floating 
about,  I  think  probably  accurately, 
that  instead  of  collecting  $35  billion, 
we  will  collect  $39  billion,  so  we  will 
have  an  $8  billion  reserve.  Except  now 
that  administration  says,  "Well,  our 
estimate  of  the  costs  are  now  $34  bil- 
lion." So  the  administration's  estimate 
of  the  costs  have  gone  up  $3  billion  in 
3  months.  So  we  have  this  slight  re- 
serve. 

And  we  also  said  something  else.  We 
said  we  are  going  to  start  collecting 
the  tax  first.  And  for  the  first  few 
years,  we  will  have  more  money 
coming  in  then  we  are  paying  out. 
Over  the  whole  5  years,  over  the  whole 
5  years,  we  are  going  to  have  hopeful- 
ly, more  money  coming  in  by  a  slight 
amount  than  we  are  paying  out.  But 
we  said  we  will  start  collecting  the 
money  first  and  we  will  phase  in  the 
benefits  gradually,  although  the  hos- 
pital benefit  where  you  pay  nothing 
after  the  $700  roughly,  that  is  in 
effect  now,  January  1,  1989.  It  is  in 
full  effect.  But  others,  some  of  the 
drug  benefits,  come  in  later.  It  is 
scaled  up  until  they  are  in  full  effect. 

So  some  people  are  now  mad— al- 
though there  was  nothing  in  the  hear- 
ings on  this,  nothing  secret  about  it- 
some  people  are  mad  that  they  are 
now  paying  the  taxes  and  they  are  not 
immediately  getting  the  benefits. 

And  when  you  say  we  are  trying  to 
build  up  a  trust  fund  so  we  do  not 
have  the  situation  like  we  do  in  the 
general  Medicare  trust  fund,  where  in 
about  1991  or  1992  it  goes  in  the  red— 
we  are  paying  out  more  than  we  are 
taking  in  in  general  Medicare  funds. 
But  they  are  mad  that  they  are  being 
taxed,  and  they  do  not  like  the  pro- 
gressive tax  part  of  it. 

Now,  I  emphasize  again  on  the  flat 
fee  itself,  1993,  $10  a  month,  there  is 
not  much  debate.  On  the  progressive 
fee  after  that,  a  substantial  debate. 
But  when  you  get  to  1993,  here  is 
roughly  the  way  the  situation  works: 
If  you  make  $20,000  or  less;  you  are  a 
retired  couple,  husband  and  wife,  both 
retired.  If  you  make  $20,000  a  year  or 
less,  counting  your  Social  Security 
benefits,  you  pay  no  supplementary 
tax  at  all.  Zero.  You  pay  the  flat  $10  a 
month,  but  you  do  not  pay  any  supple- 


mentary tax.  If  you  make  $75,000  or 
more  you  pay  a  maximum  of  $1,050. 
And,  in  between  the  $20,000  and  below 
where  you  pay  nothing  and  the 
$75,000  and  up  where  you  pay  $1,050, 
you  pay  a  little  bit.  from  zero  working 
up  progressively  to  the  maximum. 

What  that  means  is  that  in  1993.  52 
percent  of  all  of  the  people  on  Medi- 
care, all  those  over  55  and  eligible,  52 
percent— yesterday  I  used  the  figure 
59  and  but  I  was  using  1989  figures.  I 
am  trying  to  hold  these  now  to  1993 
figures.  Fifty-two  percent  of  the 
people  pay  no  supplementary  tax  at 
all;  zero.  Fifty-nine  percent  will  pay 
$100  or  less.  Seventy  percent  will  pay 
$300  a  year  or  less.  The  average  pay- 
ment will  be  $492  and  for  that  $492 
you  will  be  covered  for  the  entire  list 
of  benefits  that  I  mentioned  earlier  in 
this  speech.  And  for  the  average 
person  on  Social  Security,  the  average 
person  if  that  is  their  sole  source  of 
income,  they  will  pay  nothing  because 
they  fall  below  the  $20,000  level. 
Again  I  am  talking  about  averages  and 
here  I  can  only  give  you  1989  figures 
because  we  do  not  know  what  the  av- 
erage will  be  in  1993  because  it  is  in- 
dexed to  inflation  and  we  do  not  know 
what  inflation  will  be. 

But  today,  the  average  retired 
couple,  husband  and  wife  both  retired, 
average  benefits  $12,000  a  year,  they 
are  maximum  benefit,  $16,200.  That  is 
for  the  average.  So,  for  most  people 
solely  on  Social  Security,  they  are 
going  to  pay  nothing. 

Lastly,  the  argument  is  raised:  Lots 
of  people  have  coverage  now  and  we 
are  forcing  them,  therefore,  to  pay  a 
tax  to  cover  the  benefit  they  do  not 
need  because  they  are  covered  in  some 
other  plan,  even  though  they  are  re- 
tired. And  if  they  are  not  going  to  use 
any  of  it,  they  should  not  have  to  pay 
for  any  of  it.  Although  I  suppose  that 
argument  could  be  used  on  any 
number  of  taxes  we  pay  today.  You 
are  married,  you  never  had  any  chil- 
dren, but  you  pay  taxes  for  schools. 
You  can  use  the  argument:  I  do  not 
use  them,  why  should  I  pay  for  them, 
but  we  normally  say:  For  the  collective 
good  of  society. 

Everybody  is  going  to  pay  something 
into  the  roads  even  if  they  do  not  have 
a  car;  and  they  are  going  to  pay  some- 
thing into  the  schools  even  if  they  do 
not  have  children  in  school.  But  when 
we  look  at  the  actual  payments  in  ex- 
istence today— this  is  again  1989,  we 
cannot  project  the  future— of  all  the 
Medicare  eligibles,  this  is  everybody 
over  65,  11  percent  of  them  currently 
have  a  plan  where  their  employees 
pays  all  of  their  retirement  benefits. 
This  does  not  mean  the  benefits  are 
equal  to  what  you  can  get  under  Medi- 
care now,  but  at  least  they  have  a 
plan,  with  whatever  benefits  they 
have,  and  their  former  employer  pays 
them  all.  It  is  usually  under  a  collec- 


tive bargaining  contract.  But  that  is  11 
percent. 

Another  12  percent  have  employer 
plans.  They  are  retired,  but  the  em- 
ployer has  a  plan  and  the  employer 
pays  something,  the  employee  pays 
something.  Five  percent  are  under  em- 
ployer plans  but  the  employer  pays 
nothing  at  all,  the  retired  employees 
pay  it  all. 

Forty-one  percent  of  the  people, 
whatever  Medigap  or  supplementary 
policies  they  currently  have,  they  pay 
for  it  all  by  themselves.  Another  22 
percent  have  no  coverage  at  all. 

So.  under  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances, you  have  41  percent  paying 
for  it  themselves,  22  percent  having  no 
coverage  at  all,  and  just  praying  that 
Medicare  will  take  care  of  whatever 
costs  they  have.  Those  people  are  not 
going  to  opt  out  of  catastrophic  insur- 
ance. They  are  not  going  to  opt  out  of 
the  present  part  B  where  the  Federal 
Government  is  paying  three-quarters 
of  the  cost  of  their  doctors'  bills. 

So  the  only  issue  we  really  have  is 
this,  in  my  judgment,  and  I  think  the 
debate  today  has  been  first  rate.  One, 
do  we  want  the  benefits  or,  in  retro- 
spect, does  the  public  want  to  say: 
Wow,  we  did  not  understand  when  we 
passed  this,  how  much  it  was  going  to 
cost  and  who  was  going  to  pay  it,  and 
the  pain  of  paying  is  enough  that  we 
do  not  want  the  benefits?  Senator 
McCain  yesterday  addressed  himself 
to  that;  Senator  Gramm  has.  And  I 
think  that  is  fair. 

But  I  will  make  this  bet.  If  the  Bent- 
sen-Mitchell-Dole-Packwood  sense-of- 
the-Senate  resolution  is  adopted,  we 
go  back  to  the  Finance  Committee  and 
we  have  hearings  on  this  subject 
again,  that  80  to  90  percent  of  the  wit- 
nesses will  testify  about  the  unfairness 
of  the  tax  and  very  few  witnesses  will 
testify  about  eliminating  benefits.  And 
that  is  a  fair  debate. 

So,  in  sum,  here  is  where  we  are,  Mr. 
President.  Do  we  want  the  benefits, 
yes  or  no?  That  is  a  fair  debate. 

Two.  whatever  benefits  we  have,  do 
we  want  the  beneficiaries  to  pay  for  it 
or  the  general  taxpayer?  And  that  is  a 
fair  debate.  Yes  or  no? 

Three,  however  we  pay  for  it,  benefi- 
ciaries or  general  taxpayer,  do  we 
want  everybody  to  pay  the  same  tax 
regardless  of  how  much  money  they- 
have  or  should  we  say  that  the  very 
poor  can  pay  nothing  or  a  small 
amount  and  those  who  are  luckier, 
who  have  more  money— I  am  not  going 
to  use  the  word  "rich"— will  pay  more? 
And  that  is  a  fair  debate. 

Three  issues:  What  shall  the  bene- 
fits be?  Shall  they  be  paid  for  by  the 
beneficiaries  or  by  everybody  in  the 
country?  No  matter  how  they  are  paid 
for.  shall  everybody  be  levied  the  same 
tax.  rich  and  poor,  or  should  we  scale 
the  tax  so  that  those  who  have  more 
money  pay  somewhat  more  than  those 
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who  have  less?  That  is  the  sum  total 
of  what  we  are  talking  about  here  to- 
night and  what  we  will  be  talking 
about  if  the  Mitchell-Bentsen-Dole- 
Packwood  resolution  passes. 

I  would  hope  we  would  pass  it.  I  look 
forward  to  the  debate.  I  agree  with 
Senator  Gramm  that  we  made  a  wise 
decision  when  we  said:  Here  is  an  enti- 
tlement program  that  we  think  the 
beneficiaries  ought  to  pay  for.  And  I 
hope  we  have  first-rate  hearings  and 
we  hear  from  lots  of  people— I  hope,  I 
am  not  an  optimist— that  says:  No,  I 
do  not  want  the  doctor's  fees.  I  do  not 
want  the  drug  benefit.  I  do  not  even 
want  the  hospital  benefit.  I  will  give 
these  all  up  in  exchange  for  giving  up 
the  taxes. 

This  is  a  representative  Government 
and,  by  and  large,  the  grass  roots  work 
and,  by  and  large.  Congress  responds. 
If  that  is  what  the  public  wants  I 
think  that  is  what  we  will  come  up 
with. 

But  when  we  had  this  debate  last 
year,  and  when  we  had  the  hearings, 
very,  very  few  people  said  give  up  the 
benefits.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  at  that 
time  very  few  even  said  anything 
about  the  taxes. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  will  conclude  by 
saying  let  us  get  on  with  the  debate  to- 
night, let  us  get  on  with  this  and  then, 
hopefully,  the  hearing.  It  has  been 
one  of  the  best  areas  of  Government 
spending.  Government-provided  bene- 
fits and  who  should  pay  for  it,  that  I 
have  seen  debated  on  the  Senate  floor 
in  a  long  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bryan).  The  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
be  brief  because  most  of  the  substan- 
tive points  of  this  debate  have  been 
covered.  I  would  like  to  talk  about  a 
public  policy  process  which  I  think  is 
really  the  difference  between  the  reso- 
lution, the  sense-of-the-Senate  propos- 
al that  is  before  us,  and  the  underly- 
ing amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Arizona. 

We  have  a  range  of  choice.  We  have 
a  range  which  runs  from  outright 
repeal,  to  ratification  of  this  legisla- 
tion as  it  is,  to  reform.  I  believe  that 
the  debate  which  we  have  heard  today 
indicates  that  a  strong  number,  if  not 
majority,  of  the  Members  of  this 
Senate  have  indicated  that  they  favor 
a  reform  position.  They  are  not  for 
the  elimination  of  all  of  the  benefits 
that  flowed  from  this  legislation,  but 
they  are  not  satisfied  with  the  legisla- 
tion in  the  form  that  it  is  about  to  be 
implemented. 

I  am  in  that  position.  Mr.  President, 
there  are  many  positive  aspects  to  this 
legislation.  I  would  like  to  mention 
one  which  has  not  received  a  great 
deal  of  comment,  and  that  has  to  do 
with,  for  the  first  time,  the  provision 
of  Medicare  funding  for  a  health 
screening  process,  in  this  case  mam- 
mography. 


We  know  that  there  are  a  number  of 
screening  procedures  which  have  enor- 
mous benefits  in  terms  of  the  quality 
of  life  of  human  beings  and  the  eco- 
nomics of  health  care.  Mammography 
is  an  instance  in  which  early  identifi- 
cation and  action  cannot  only  substan- 
tially enhance  the  long-term  prospects 
of  a  woman  who  has  been  afflicted 
with  breast  cancer,  but  can  also  save 
significant  funds  in  the  cost  of  treat- 
ing that  dreaded  disease. 

I  believe  that  that  is  an  example  of 
the  kind  of  enlightened  preventive 
medicine  and  reduction  of  long-term 
health  care  costs  that  should  become  a 
more  significant  part  of  our  national 
health  policy  as  expressed  in  Medi- 
care, and  I  believe  that  that  is  the 
kind  of  policy  that  should  be  retained. 
So  I  am  not  for  a  repeal  of  this  legis- 
lation. The  comments  were  made  earli- 
er this  afternoon  by  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  which  indicated  by 
voting  for  the  McCain  amendment  we 
were  in  effect  expressing  a  position  of 
repeal.  I  do  not  know  what  character- 
ization the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
would  place  on  this  action.  I  would  not 
and  do  not  intend  it  to  be  interpreted 
as  an  action  of  repeal. 

However,  Mr.  President,  there  are 
some  serious  policy  issues  that  deserve 
attention.  Let  me  mention  them,  with- 
out at  this  point  endeavoring  to  fully 
elaborate  on  each  of  those. 

One  is  the  question  of  how  should 
this  program  be  financed.  We  in  the 
past  in  this  Nation  have  had  some  pro- 
grams which  were  essentially  pro- 
grams of  social  welfare  and,  to  a 
degree,  part  B,  the  physician's  cost  of 
the  Medicare  program,  is  an  example 
of  that.  We  heard  the  statistics  from 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  that  those 
who  benefit  pay  approximately  25  per- 
cent of  the  costs;  the  general  taxpay- 
ers, through  general  tax  sources  pay 
the  other  75  percent.  That  is  a  state- 
ment of  social  policy  that  we  want  our 
older  citizens  to  have  access  to  physi- 
cian care,  and  the  general  public  is 
prepared  to  pay  75  percent  of  the  cost 
of  assuring  that. 

We  also  have  some  programs  which 
are,  in  effect,  truly  discretionary.  If 
you  decide  to  utilize  a  national  park, 
you  pay  a  fee  in  order  to  utilize  that 
park  and  that  fee  goes,  in  part,  to 
paying  for  the  maintenance  and 
upkeep  of  the  park.  If  you  choose  to 
fly  on  a  commercial  airline,  you  will 
pay  an  8  percent  tax  which  will  go 
toward  maintenance  of  various  aspects 
of  our  Nation's  aviation  system.  Those 
are,  in  a  sense,  voluntary  programs  in 
that  you  elect  to  use  the  service  and 
then,  if  so,  as  a  user,  you  pay  a  special 
tax  that  goes  toward  rendering  that 
service. 

What  we  have  here  is  a  program 
which  is  not  voluntary  in  that  all  of 
those  who  participate  in  part  B  of 
Medicare,  and  95  percent  plus  of  those 
eligibles  do  participate  because  it  is 


such  an  economically  advantageous 
program  to  join,  all  those  must  be  part 
of  this  catastrophic  health  care  pro- 
gram. So  it  is  not  a  voluntary  program; 
it  is  not  a  user  fee,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  not  a  welfare-financed  pro- 
gram as  is  the  rest  of  part  B  because  it 
is  only  those  persons  who  participate 
in  the  program  who  pay  for  the  pro- 
gram. It  is  not  distributed  over  the 
broad  population,  as  is  the  balance  of 
part  B. 

I  believe  that  is  a  very  fundamental 
issue  which,  frankly,  last  year  in  the 
discussion  of  the  benefits  was  not 
given  adequate  attention  in  terms  of 
the  philosophy  of  how  we  are  going  to 
pay  for  it.  I  am  not  suggesting  how 
that  debate  ought  to  come  out,  but 
that  is  a  debate  that  needs  to  take 
place. 

A  second  important  policy  question 
which  needs  to  be  dealt  with  is  the 
issue  of  duplication.  I  have  heard  that 
possibly  as  high  as  20  percent  of  those 
persons  who  are  eligible  and  who  are 
now  covered  by  catastrophic  health 
care,  either  through  their  previous 
employment  in  a  fringe  benefit  pack- 
age or  through  their  own  purchase 
voluntarily,  had  essentially  already 
paid  for  the  same  type  of  benefits 
which  now  they  are  going  to  be  man- 
dated to  pay  for  and  receive  in  an  du- 
plicative form  under  this  legislation.  I 
know  there  have  been  some  efforts 
made  to  try  to  deal  with  that  duplica- 
tion, but  apparently,  Mr.  President, 
they  have  not  either  been  adequately 
communicated  or  have  not  been  effec- 
tive because  there  is  a  tremendous 
degree  of  concern  about  the  question 
of  multiple  payments  under  this  pro- 
gram. 

A  third  issue,  Mr.  I»resident,  is  the 
fundamental  question  of  where  is  the 
line  between  what  the  public  should 
require  through  a  mandated  program, 
such  as  Medicare,  and  where  do  you 
say  it  now  becomes  the  responsibility 
of  the  individual  citizen  through  his  or 
her  own  action  during  their  working 
years  in  preparation  and  in  their  re- 
tirement years  to  assume  responsibil- 
ity. 

One  of  the  ironies  of  this  legislation, 
Mr.  President,  is  that  the  cost  of  pri- 
vate Medigap  insurance,  that  is,  the 
cost  to  go  out  in  the  marketplace  and 
buy  a  policy  which  will  cover  the  gaps 
that  still  remain,  in  my  State  at  least 
the  cost  is  higher  after  catastrophic 
health  care  than  it  was  before  cata- 
strophic health  care. 

You  can  ask  how  can  that  possibly 
be?  That  is  a  question  that  needs  to  be 
asked.  Let  me  suggest  one  of  the  an- 
swers to  that  is  the  fact  that  we  have 
created  a  whole  new  set  of  gaps  by 
virtue  of  catastrophic  health  care,  the 
most  obvious  being  in  prescription 
medication.  Now  we  are  buying  poli- 
cies to  fill  the  gaps  that  were  created 
in  prescription  medication  which  did 
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not  exist  before  because  we  did  not 
pay  for  prescription  medication 
before.  I  believe  that  we  have  to  face 
the  question  of  where  is  the  proper 
line  of  public  and  private  responsibil- 
ity in  providing  for  one's  medical 
needs  in  retirement. 

A  fourth  issue  which  concerns  me  is 
that  the  agency  which  is  being  called 
upon  to  administer  this  program  is  the 
Health  Care  Finance  Administration. 
Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  what  you 
have  heard  in  your  State,  but  I  can 
tell  you  in  mine,  I  do  not  think  there 
is  a  public  agency— local.  State  or  na- 
tional—which is  held  in  lower  repute 
in  terms  of  its  ability  to  administer  a 
complex  program  than  the  Federal 
Health  Care  Finance  Administration. 

In  my  State  in  a  hearing  that  was 
held  within  the  last  few  days,  we 
heard  testimony  from  health  care  pro- 
viders, physicians,  suppliers,  and 
others  who  had  not  been  paid  for  as 
much  as  3.  6  or  more  months  by  this 
agency.  The  agency  was  very  candid  as 
to  almost  the  collapse  of  their  capac- 
ity to  do  the  basic  things  of  paying 
bills  of  providers. 

Here  are  people  we  are  trying  to 
Induce  to  come  in  as  Medicare  assign- 
ees, that  is  to  say.  I  will  accept  full  re- 
imbursement for  Medicare  and  will 
not  ask  for  the  clients  to  pay  any 
beyond  Medicare  and  then  the  organi- 
zation that  is  supposed  to  pay  the  pro- 
vider is  6  months  late  in  paying  the 
provider's  bills. 

What  in  the  world  kind  of  organiza- 
tion are  we  at>out  to  turn  over  an  addi- 
tionally highly  complex  undertaking 
to  administer?  I  believe  that  one  of 
the  very  fundamental  issues  is,  does 
this  organization  have  the  capacity  to 
effectively  administer  this  program 
and,  if  not.  what  do  we  need  to  do  in 
order  to  assure  that  we  are  not  going 
to  add  one  administrative  nightmare 
on  the  disaster  which  already  exists. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  is  the  issue  of 
long-term  care.  Maybe  it  was  unfortu- 
nate, as  the  Senator  from  Oregon  said, 
that  we  labeled  this  the  catastrophic 
health  care  bill  and,  therefore,  built 
up  some  expectations  that  we  were 
going  to  be  covering  what  most  older 
Americans  think  of  as  their  greatest 
catastrophic  vulnerability. 

What  is  that?  It  is  the  fact  that  they 
may  end  up  at  some  point  in  their 
lives  in  a  long-term  care  facility  at  tre- 
mendous cost  which  drains  them  of 
their  last  resources.  Mr.  President, 
that  is  a  very  real  concern.  In  my 
State  today,  we  have  approximately 
IV^  percent  of  our  13  million  citizens 
over  the  age  of  85.  That  is  the  fastest 
growing  percentage  group  in  our 
State.  Mr.  President,  I  would  suggest 
that  that  is  going  to  be  increasingly 
the  pattern  for  the  Nation,  and  we 
should  take  great  pride  in  the  fact 
that  we  have  reached  the  point  that 
we  can  extend  life  to  such  an  age.  But 
the  extension  of  life  has  raised  some 


basic  new  challenges  to  how  we  deal 
with  the  aging  process.  It  used  to  be, 
and  a  premise  of  Medicare  continues 
to  be,  that  people  did  not  live  much 
beyond  65  and  they  would  die  of  a 
single  traumatic  experience.  Today  we 
know  that  millions  of  people  are  living 
well  beyond  65  and  that  death  is  the 
last  chapter  of  an  extended  aging 
process. 

We  need  to  begin  to  deal  with  that 
reality  in  our  Medicare  legislation. 

Going  back  to  the  comments  of  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  who  indi- 
cated that  the  only  way  we  are  ever 
going  to  extend  Medicare  is  through 
the  financing  concept  contained  in 
this  bill— that  is,  funded  within  the 
circle  of  those  who  benefit— I  would 
suggest  if  in  fact  that  is  the  philoso- 
phy the  Federal  Government  is  going 
to  take  today  and  into  the  near  future, 
if  you  ask  the  elderly  how  would  you 
like  to  spend  your  only  dollars  which 
are  going  to  be  available  for  cata- 
strophic circumstances,  they  would 
rather  spend  their  money  for  long- 
term  care  than  for  the  kinds  of  bene- 
fits, as  desirable  as  they  may  be,  that 
are  contained  in  this  legislation.  I 
think  we  need  to  face  that  question, 
making  some  very  basic  choices  which 
in  selecting  one  course  imply  that  we 
are  foreclosing  others. 

Mr.  President,  those  are  just  some  of 
the  policy  issues  which  I  think  need  to 
be  addressed  in  this  reform  effort.  And 
so  we  come  to  the  question  of  the  poli- 
tics of  catastrophic  health  care 
reform— which  course  of  action,  a 
sense-of-the-Senate  resolution  directed 
to  our  Finance  Committee  to  consider 
a  list  of  issues  or  an  amendment  to  the 
laws  of  this  legislation  which  would 
defer  all  those  portions  of  this  legisla- 
tion which  have  not  gone  into  effect 
for  1  year,  defer  for  1  year.  Which 
course  of  action  is  more  likely  to  ac- 
complish the  result  of  a  serious  exami- 
nation of  these  and  other  policy  issues 
that  will  be  identified.  In  my  opinion, 
there  is  no  question  but  that  the  ap- 
proach suggested  by  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  will  get  us  to  that  serious  con- 
sideration with  greater  certainty. 

We  need  to  send  to  our  colleagues  in 
the  House  a  strong  signal  that  we  are 
concerned  and  we  want  to  reach  out  to 
them  in  a  collaborative  effort  to 
engage  in  this  reform  process.  I  do  not 
think  a  sense-of-the-Senate  resolution 
directed  at  ourselves  is  going  to  accom- 
plish that  objective.  We  need  to  assure 
ourselves  frankly  that  we  will  not  be 
debating  this  issue  repetitively  in  the 
Senate. 

I  suggest  that  the  most  likely  course 
of  action,  if  we  do  not  act  on  the 
amendent  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
or  some  similar  proposal,  is  that  we 
are  going  to  be  back  on  this  issue  on  a 
recurrent  basis  over  the  weeks  and 
months  ahead  because  of  the  level  of 
apprehension  and  concern  that  this 
issue  has  engendered  among  our  citi- 


zens. I  think  now  is  the  time  to  send  a 
statement  that  we  are  concerned,  that 
we  are  not  going  to  repeal,  we  are  seri- 
ous about  reform,  and  we  are  placing 
ourselves  in  the  most  advantageous 
position  in  which  to  accomplish  that 
reform. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  parliamentary  inquiry, 
Dlease 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  I  yield  for  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  the  Chair  if  there  is  a  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  that  has  been  en- 
tered into  on  future  votes  today? 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
so  that  maybe  I  can 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
might  comment  on  that,  I  think  one  is 
close  to  being  worked  out  and  will  be 
presented  quite  soon  to  this  body  for 
agreement.  The  principal  sponsor. 
Senator  McCain,  and  those  in  opposi- 
tion and  those  representing  the 
amendment  before  us  I  think  have 
that  completed. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man of  the  Finance  Committee.  I 
would  hope  so.  We  have  been  waiting 
now 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent I  yielded  for  the  inquiry  and  not 
the  comment. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  I  appreciate  that. 
We  have  been  waiting  around,  I  think, 
Mr.  President,  since  9-something  this 
morning.  Is  that  when  we  went  in? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
answer  to  the  question  of  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  is  that  there  is  no  con- 
sent agreement  at  this  point. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  thank  my  colleague  from  Mis- 
souri for  reminding  me  that  most  of 
the  day  today  we  watched  a  colorful 
picture  of  the  Capitol  on  our  television 
sets  while  nobody  was  doing  anything 
down  here  on  the  floor.  I  can  under- 
stand his  impatience  and  that  of  a  lot 
of  other  people  who  seem  to  be  press- 
ing this  debate  to  a  close.  That  par- 
ticular inquiry  was  appropriate  be- 
cause we  all  know  that  debate  is 
coming  to  a  close  and  at  the  end  of  2 
days,  or  2  part  days  of  this  debate,  it  is 
sometimes  difficult  to  be  creative.  I  do 
not  intend  to  be  any  more  creative 
than  any  of  my  colleagues  but  I  do 
intend  to  summarize  these  arguments. 

By  way  of  credentials  for  doing  so, 
Mr.  President,  let  me  say  I  spent  6 
years,  the  first  6  years  of  the  1980's  as 
chairman  of  the  Medicare  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee. 
I  do  not  come  quickly— I  may  come 
lately  in  this  particular  debate— or  un- 
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prepared to  the  debate  on  catastroph- 
ic. 

I  think  the  issue  we  are  going  to  face 
when  we  go  to  a  vote  is  whether  or  not 
we  want  to  repeal  catastrophic  or  fix 
it.  I  would  like  to  speak  to  that.  I  hope 
there  is  no  question  in  anybody's  mind 
among  those  who  propose  the  McCain- 
Hatch  amendment  that  if  they  are 
successful,  catastrophic  and  every- 
thing that  goes  with  it  is  repealed.  I 
am  going  to,  during  the  course  of  my 
remarks,  address  that.  The  alternative, 
the  amendment  of  the  majority 
leader,  is  an  effort  to  try  to  fix  those 
areas  that  there  seems  to  be  some  con- 
sensus represent  a  problem. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  promise  to  stick 
to  some  notes  I  made  late  last  night 
after  yesterday's  debate  so  I  do  not 
wander  off  and  take  a  lot  of  time.  Sen- 
ator Packwood  did  a  pretty  good  job 
earlier  today  trying  to  educate  even 
the  impatient  about  Medicare.  There 
are  not  a  lot  of  people  who  can  come 
to  the  Senate  Chamber  and  describe 
Medicare— I  am  going  to  touch  on  that 
later,  because  a  lot  of  us  in  town  meet- 
ings have  been  confronted  by  people 
who  object  to  the  catastrophic  bill  and 
I  would  guess  that  a  lot  of  us  have  dif- 
ficulty even  in  describing  the  Medicare 
bill  on  which  catastrophic  is  premised. 
It  is  not  an  easy  subject. 

Medicare  is  a  set  of  financial  pay- 
ments for  hospital  bills  under  part  A, 
skilled  nursing  facilities,  nursing 
homes,  home  health  and  hospital  care, 
the  things  that  people  really  need 
when  they  are  desperately  sick. 

Under  part  B,  as  our  colleague  from 
Oregon  described.  Medicare  is  a  series 
of  financial  payments  for  the  doctors 
that  you  need,  for  outpatient  surgery 
and  for  medical  equipment— one  of  the 
most  comprehensive  and  one  of  the 
most  costly   insurance,   health   insur- 
ance plans  in  America.  It  is  difficult  at 
any  given  time  to  estimate  the  actual 
cost  of  Medicare.  I  think  it  is  very  im- 
portant to  all  of  this  discussion  today 
about  who  pays  what  and  how  much 
that  we  try  to  fix  the  value  of  Medi- 
care to  America's  elderly  and  disabled. 
The  cost  of  part  A  or  the  hospital  part 
of  this,  the  value  to  my  mother  and 
father,  hopefully  watching  this  today 
down  in  Florida,  can  best  be  represent- 
ed by  what  a  person  who  does  not 
have  Social  Security  or  does  not  have 
railroad  retirement  has  to  pay  in  a 
premium  to  get  Medicare,   and  that 
premium  today,  just  for  the  hospital 
coverage,    without    catastrophic— just 
hospital  without  catastrophic— is  $156 
a  month.  It  totals  $1,872  a  year  for  a 
person  without  Social  Security  as  an 
entry  ticket  or  railroad  retirement  as 
an  entry  ticket  to  buy  just  the  hospi- 
tal part  of  Medicare. 

Now,  I  would  guess  that  out  in  the 
private  market,  which  several  of  our 
colleagues  have  been  touting  as  a 
better  place  to  buy  health  insurance, 
if  that  $156  represents  one  person's 


portion  of  the  cost  of  the  social  insur- 
ance system,  that  same  plan  would 
cost  at  least  $190  a  month. 

What  do  Medicare  beneficiaries  pay 
for  this  $156  a  month  plan?  Zero,  Mr. 
President,  zero— just  like  that.  They 
pay  nothing  for  it.  It  is  free,  unless 
they  use  it.  If  they  have  to  use  it,  like 
a  typical  insurance  plan,  then  they 
pay  a  deductible  which  right  now  is 
fixed  at  $560  a  month,  which  is  a  cost 
of  a  day  in  the  hospital  for  the  elderly 
in  this  country. 

Then  under  the  current  system, 
before  catastrophic,  they  would  also 
pay  out  of  pocket  for  days  over  60 
days.  The  average  out-of-pocket  ex- 
pense before  catastrophic  for  people 
who  have  to  go  to  the  hospital  under 
their  Medicare  plan  is  $8,160.  That  is 
what  the  doctor  would  cost  you  and 
that  is  what  the  hospital  would  cost 
you  before  this  catastrophic  bill.  All 
these  people  who  get  this  insurance 
for  zero,  to  get  the  coverage,  but  also 
if  they  have  to  use  it,  it  costs  them 
$8,160  on  the  average. 

After  catastrophic,  after  this  bill 
that  our  colleagues  are  trying  to  get 
rid  of,  do  you  know  what  the  total  cost 
is,  Mr.  President?  For  the  hospital  por- 
tion. $560;  for  the  total  of  the  hospital 
and  the  doctor  it  will  be  about  $1,560. 
So  from  an  $8,160  out  of  pocket  for 
the  average  person,  the  catastrophic 
bill  takes  it  down  to  $1,560. 

Part  A  catastrophic  does  that  for  my 
folks.  It  also  gives  them  150  days  in  a 
nursing  home.  It  gives  them  home 
health  care,  and  now  hospice  unlimit- 
ed for  the  terminally  ill. 

Part  B— what  is  the  doctors,  outpa- 
tient, surgery,  and  medical  equip- 
ment—cost the  average  elderly  person 
in  this  country  $27.90  a  month.  In  ad- 
dition to  that,  they  pay  a  $75  deducti- 
ble against  their  first  $75  in  services 
and  after  that,  they  share  in  the  costs 
80-20.  To  give  you  some  idea  of  what 
this  combination  of  part  A  and  part  B 
coverage  might  cost  the  average  re- 
tired person  if  you  bought  it  in  the 
private  market,  I  went  and  looked  at 
the  Federal  employee's  health  benefit 
plan  that  we  all  have  to  find  out  what 
the  average  Federal  retiree  would  pay 
if  they  were  not  in  Medicare.  Buying 
the  Federal  employee  health  benefit 
plan.  Blue  Cross,  Blue  Shield,  high 
option  plan,  which  is  the  same  kind  of 
coverage,  that  cost  per  year  to  the  em- 
ployee would  be  $2,196.  plus  the  Gov- 
ernment's share  added  in. 

There  is  another  insurance  out  there 
that  has  been  mentioned  a  lot  of 
times.  That  is  Medigap.  Now  I  think 
we  are  going  to  get  to  the  villain,  if 
you  will,  in  this  whole  piece,  and  you 
are  going  to  get  one  of  the  reasons 
why  we  are  doing  catastrophic.  Medi- 
gap is  out  there  to  pick  up  the  $560  de- 
ductible at  the  hospital,  and  it  is  out 
there  to  pick  up  the  20-percent  cost 
sharing.  Right  now  my  parents  are 
paying  $90  a  month  to  buy  this  kind  of 


coverage  from  one  of  the  Medigap  in- 
surers. 

After  the  catastrophic  bill,  the  maxi- 
mum amount  that  the  elderly  will  pay 
under  part  B  out  of  pocket  on  the  80- 
20,  the  20  percent  of  their  cost  shar- 
ing, which  now  my  folks  are  trying  to 
cover  with  this  $90  a  month  premium, 
is  $1,370.  After  that,  it  pays.  In  addi- 
tion to  that,  they  are  going  to  get  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Medi- 
care a  wellness  benefit.  My  mother  is 
going  to  be  able  to  get  mammograms. 
We  tried  to  get  colorectal  exams  for 
my  father,  and  do  some  other  sensible 
things  that  will  save  the  whole  system 
millions  of  dollars.  But  we  were  only 
able  to  get  the  mammograms.  They 
want  to  throw  it  out. 

Long-term  care,  everybody  says 
there  should  have  been  long-term 
care.  There  is  long-term  care  in  here. 


What  do  you  think  respite  care  is? 
Suppose  you  are  a  70-year-old  Minne- 
sotan,  as  we  had  at  our  bipartisan 
commission  hearing,  who  spent  the 
last  10  years  of  his  life  caring  for  a  to- 
tally disabled  spouse  24  hours  a  day. 
He  needs  somebody  to  come  and  help 
him  occasionally  to  be  relieved  of  that 
responsibility.  That  is  respite  care,  and 
that  is  in  the  catastrophic  bill. 

Drugs:  The  reality  is  according  to 
AARP  80  percent  of  the  elderly  in 
America  need  some  kind  of  a  drug  ben- 
efit. This  catastrophic  bill  gives  them 
a  drug  benefit.  You  talk  about  what  do 
they  need  the  most  in  America?  Is  it 
long-term  care?  Twenty  percent  might 
need  long-term  care.  Ninety  percent 
need  it  for  chronic  illnesses.  Eighty 
percent  need  some  kind  of  drug  cover- 
age. You  wonder  why  AARP  on  behalf 
of  28  million  Americans  supported  this 
bill.  It  is  because  it  provided  what 
most  Americans  need  immediately— 
drugs,  prescription  drugs. 

How  do  we  pay  for  all  of  this?  You 
have  heard  this  before.  Thirty-seven 
percent  of  the  costs  are  $4  a  month 
premium.  Forty-eight  dollars  a  year  on 
top  of  $27.90  a  month  makes  $382  a 
year  for  this  plan  that  is  worth  at 
least  $4,000  or  whatever— $382  a  year. 
Then  there  is  this  supplemental  pre- 
mium which  I  think,  I  hope,  we  have 
discovered  by  now  is  the  main  reason 
the  proponents  of  this  amendment 
want  to  do  something  about  cata- 
strophic because  they  do  not  like  the 
supplemental  premium. 

Who  pays  for  supplemental  premi- 
ums? Fifty-nine  percent  of  the  elderly 
and  the  disabled  do  not  pay  it.  We 
have  heard  that  before,  and  I  hope 
people  will  understand  that.  All  of  the 
59  percent  of  the  people  who  pay,  you 
know,  take  59  percent  right  here,  60 
percent  of  the  folks  in  this  room,  from 
right  over  here,  all  the  way  over 
there— they  do  not  pay  anything  other 
than  $48  a  year  extra,  or  $382  a  year 
in  total. 
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Over  here,  where  a  lot  of  the  com- 
plaints about  this  bill  are  coming 
from,  somebody  is  going  to  pay  a  little 
something.  But  for  most  of  them,  it  is 
a  little  something. 

Seventy  percent  of  all  of  the  elderly 
will  pay  a  supplemental  of  less  than 
$100  a  year.  So  that  makes  their  total 
premium  $481  for  all  of  these  benefits 
that  we  have  already  described. 
Ninety-two  percent  will  pay  supple - 
mentals  under  $500  a  year,  or  that  is  a 
total  of  $881  a  year  for  this  same  pack- 
age that  we  have  just  described.  Only 
5  percent  pay  the  maximum  of  $800; 
$800  plus  $382  is  $1,182  a  year  for  a 
$4,000-a-year  package  of  insurance. 
But  who  pays  it?  You  have  to  make 
$40,000  a  year  as  an  individual  or 
$80,000  a  couple  before  you  get  to  the 
maximum.  I  hope  that  gets  drilled  into 
some  folks  here.  That  is  not  the  total 
income  because  we  all  know  it  does  not 
include  the  one-half  of  Social  Security 
that  is  not  taxed,  and  it  does  not  in- 
clude all  the  tax-exempt  income  that 
most  of  our  parents  and  other  retired 
persons  have,  which  leads  me  to  some- 
thing else. 

Why  do  we  have  the  problem  before 
us  today?  I  think  first  as  I  have 
watched  this,  because  every  invest- 
ment banking  company  in  America 
began  to  sell  tax  exempts  last  year 
against  the  notion  that  every  elderly 
person  in  America  was  going  to  get 
taxed  by  this  new  catastrophic  pro- 
gram. I  did  not  want  to  embarrass  my 
friends  by  going  and  getting  their  ad- 
vertisements, but  beginning  last 
summer  and  all  last  fall  into  the 
winter  the  message  was  out  there  that 
the  Government  is  going  to  tax  you 
for  Medicare.  You  had  better  buy  a 
tax  exempt  bond. 

I  think  they  went  a  long  way  toward 
convincing  a  lot  of  those  folks  out 
there  that  they  were  going  to  get 
taxed,  including  the  59-percent  who 
will  not  see  a  tax. 

The  second  reason  is  because  every 
medigap  insurer  in  America  decided  to 
take  advantage  of  a  windfall.  This  is  a 
great  time  to  make  money  if  you  are 
an  insurance  company  because  every- 
body is  confused. 

Now  the  logical  thing  is  if  my 
mother  is  buying  90  dollars'  worth  of 
medigap  to  cover  a  $560  deductible, 
and  a  potential  $8,160  bill  while  she  is 
in  the  hospital  plus  the  80-20  unlimit- 
ed, or  the  20  percent  of  the  80-20 
under  part  B,  and  to  cover  all  the  rest 
of  these  sort  of  things,  you  would 
think  that  when  her  kid  went  down 
last  year  and  said,  "I  am  going  to  do 
something  good  for  you.  We  are  going 
to  do  catastrophic.  We  are  finally 
going  to  put  in  Medicare  something  it 
always  should  have  had."  Then  we 
went  back  and  explained  how  all  you 
will  pay  is  a  $61  deductible  under  part 
A  and  a  $75  deductible  under  part  B, 
$1,700  out  of  pocket,  that  is  It.  You 
can  quit  buying  Medigap.  She  assumed 


the  Medigap  rates  would  go  down.  So 
did  I.  But  no  way.  The  Medigap  rates 
all  went  up.  Hers  went  from  $90  to 
$120  a  month— absolutely  incredible. 

My  colleague  from  Florida  suggested 
that  somehow  we  created  new  gaps  in 
the  system.  We  did  not.  We  closed  the 
gap.  He  talked  about  some  gaps  in  the 
drug  benefit.  The  drug  benefit  will  not 
be  here  until  1991,  and  it  will  not  be 
fully  implemented  until  1992.  We 
closed  the  gaps.  They  ripped  us  off, 
and  that  scared  a  lot  of  our  seniors. 
Another  objection  that  I  have  heard 
during  the  course  of  this  debate  is 
that  charging  us  for  insurance  is  just 
not  fair.  Social  insurance  ought  to  be 
intergenerational,  and  I  agree.  It 
ought  to  be  intergenerational. 

I  went  and  dug  out  from  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  an  example 
that  demonstrates  whether  or  not 
somehow  we  had  killed,  Mr.  President, 
the  intergenerational  effects  of  the 
Medicare  Program,  and  here  is  what 
we  found  out:  The  average  65-year-old 
male  American  who  retires  today  and 
becomes  eligible  for  Medicare  will,  in 
his  average  lifetime,  use  up  all  of  the 
taxes  that  he  has  paid  into  the  system 
since  1966  in  benefits,  he  will  use  up 
all  of  his  premium  payments  in  bene- 
fits, and  he  will  still  require  an  annual 
subsidy  of  $2,306  a  year  from  his  chil- 
dren and  his  grandchildren.  And  if  it  is 
a  female,  a  woman  retiring  today  at 
age  65,  becoming  eligible,  she  will  re- 
quire $2,694  a  year  from  her  children 
and  grandchildren.  So  the  genera- 
tional effects  have  not  been  changed 
by  this  bill. 

The  objection  is  made  that  we  are 
using  up  a  surplus;  we  are  creating  a 
surplus.  I  would  say  to  that,  as  others 
have  said,  first,  it  is  important  to  have 
a  surplus;  second,  we  are  doing  it  in 
the  HI  trust  fund.  We  have  enough 
there  to  keep  the  system  going  until 
1994.  In  SMI,  the  same.  OASDI.  I 
guess  we  go  to  20,  40. 

Objection  is  made  that  we  need  long- 
term  care.  I  mentioned  earlier  the 
kind  of  long-term  care  that  we  have 
here.  At  this  point  I  want  to  say  a 
word  or  two.  particularly  to  my  Re- 
publican colleagues— Democratic  and 
Republican  colleagues  both— that  the 
House  of  Representatives,  which  is 
predominantly  Democratic,  last  year. 
1988.  a  Presidential  election  year 
where  they  are  all  up,  had  the  nerve 
or  the  guts  to  say  no  to  Claude  Pepper 
and  his  long-term  care  bill.  Why?  Be- 
cause they  did  not  like  Claude  Pepper? 
No,  they  revered  him.  There  Is  not 
anybody  in  America  who  would  ques- 
tion Claude  Peppers  commitment  to 
the  long-term  care  needs  of  the  elder- 
ly. No,  no.  They  said  no  to  that  bill  be- 
cause they  felt  when  we  do  long-term 
care,  we  needed  to  do  it  the  right  way. 
They  created  the  National  Bipartisan 
Commission  on  Comprehensive  Health 
Care  to  do  it. 


My  colleague  from  Arizona  has 
claimed  that  we  do  not  do  long- term 
care  because  of  catastrophic,  because 
it  costs  too  much.  I  just  told  you  it  is 
$48  a  year,  and  if  that  is  a  bar  to  doing 
long-term  care,  I  do  not  really  under- 
stand it. 

The  argument  has  been  made  that 
to  retain  benefits  in  the  McCain- 
Hatch  amendment  still  makes  this  a 
very  attractive  package. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  at  this 
point,  Mr.  President,  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  letter  dated  June  5. 
1989.  from  the  Secretary  of  HHS, 
which  says  that  they  have  evaluated 
the  retained  benefits  under  the 
McCain-Hatch  amendment.  They  find 
out  that  the  value  or  the  cost  of  the 
benefits  that  are  retained  is  $65  per 
year,  while  the  catastrophic  premium 
to  pay  for  it  is  only  $48  a  year.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  that  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Secretary  of  Health 

AND  Human  Services, 
Washington.  DC.  June  5.  1989. 
Hon.  Lloyd  Bentsen, 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Finance. 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  We  are  writing  to 
state  our  views  on  an  amendment  which  we 
understand  will  be  offered  to  H.R.  2072.  a 
bill  "Making  dire  emergency  supplemental 
appropriations  and  transfers,  urgent  supple- 
mentals,  and  correcting  enrollment  errors 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1989,  and  for  other  purposes."  The  amend- 
ment would  delay  the  effective  dates  of  the 
supplemental  Medicare  premium  and  addi- 
tional benefits  under  part  B  of  the  Medicare 
program  (with  the  exception  of  the  spousal 
impoverishment  benefit)  enacted  by  the 
Medicare  Catastrophic  Coverage  Act  of  1988 
(MCCA). 

In  summary,  we  strongly  oppose  adoption 
of  the  amendment.  The  new  catastrophic 
benefits  (including  related  Medicaid  bene- 
fits) are  important  and  needed.  In  addition, 
the  amendment  would  create  a  financing 
imbalance.  Finally,  any  proposed  changes 
should  be  carefully  examined  in  congres- 
sional and  other  public  forums. 

The  President  is  committed  to  the  con- 
tinuing implementation  of  the  important 
and  needed  catastrophic  health  insurance 
benefits  under  Medicare.  The  legislative 
process  which  gave  rise  to  the  current  law 
was  thorough  and  deliberate,  and  allowed 
ample  opportunity  for  all  those  concerned, 
including  Members  of  Congress,  the  Reagan 
Administration,  and  beneficiary  groups,  to 
participate  in  the  process. 

The  financing  of  the  catastrophic  hospi- 
talization benefits  (which  would  continue 
under  the  bill)  would  not  be  actuarially 
sound.  The  amendment  proposes  to  finance 
the  Medicare  part  A  catastrophic  benefits 
by  retaining  the  flat  Medicare  part  B  cata- 
strophic premium.  However,  the  annual  ac- 
tuarial value  of  the  part  A  catastrophic  ben- 
efits, for  example,  is  $65  in  1989.  while  the 
flat  Medicare  part  B  catastrophic  premium 
is  only  $48  ($4  per  month). 

The  Administration  is  strongly  opposed  to 
any  delay  in  implementing  much-needed  im- 
provements  in   the   Medicaid   program  en- 
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acted by  MCCA.  including  the  required 
Medicaid  buy-in  of  premiums  and  cost  shar- 
ing for  indigent  Medicare  beneficiaries  and 
Medicaid  coverage  of  pregnant  women  and 
infants  with  incomes  below  the  federal  pov- 
erty line. 

Finally,  we  would  also  point  out  that, 
while  the  Administration  opposes  any 
changes  in  current  law  at  this  time,  we  be- 
lieve that  any  proposed  modifications 
should  proceed  through  the  normal  legisla- 
tive process,  which  requires  careful  and  de- 
liberate consideration  of  any  changes. 

In  light  of  these  considerations,  we  believe 
that  this  amendment  is  not  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  Medicare  beneficiaries.  We  there- 
fore recommend  that  the  amendment  not  be 
adopted. 

We  are  advised  by  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  that  there  is  no  objection 
to  the  presentation  of  this  report  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Administration's  program. 
Sincerely. 

Louis  W.  Sullivan.  M.D., 

Secretary. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Others  have 
described  the  other  benefits  that  have 
been  dropped  from  the  catastrophic 
bill  by  the  McCain-Hatch  amendment, 
the  drug  benefits.  A  lot  of  people  are 
paying  out  of  pocket  for  kidney  dialy- 
sis, the  respite  care  benefits.  Medicaid 
buy-in  of  low-income  beneficiaries. 

My  colleague  from  Utah.  Senator 
Hatch,  says  what  we  really  need  is  a 
delay  to  figure  out  what  is  wrong  with 
catastrophic.  I  hope  during  the  course 
of  these  remarks  that  I  have  pointed 
out  some  of  the  things  that  are  wrong 
with  the  debate  over  the  catastrophic. 
First,  the  tax-exempt  sales  plan; 
second,  the  Medigap  insurers;  third, 
asking  people  to  pay  for  what  they 
get.  That  is  a  problem  in  America 
today,  to  ask  people  to  pay  for  what 
they  get  themselves.  The  fourth  prob- 
lem is  that  we  are  asking  a  few  people 
to  pay  more,  so  that  all  can  have  in 
some  way— I  want  to  say  to  my  col- 
leagues, that  is  the  nature  of  insur- 
ance; the  healthy  pay  for  the  sick,  and 
the  young  pay  for  the  old. 

I  think  one  of  the  biggest  problems 
we  had  with  this  bill  is  that  we  did  not 
go  out  and  sell  catastrophic  with  old 
movie  actors  and  scared  folks  first, 
and  then  sold  them  a  policy  they  did 
not  need.  Then  we  got  a  policy  we 
need,  and  I  wonder,  perhaps,  about 
the  quality  of  the  sales  pitch  that  we 
have  been  making  for  it. 

I  also  alluded  to  the  fact  that  part  of 
the  problem  is  us.  How  much  do  we 
know  about  catastrophic?  I  want  to 
say  to  my  colleagues,  this  is  something 
that  has  bothered  me  for  a  long  time. 
Every  one  of  us  have  gone  to  the  town 
meetings,  but  how  many  of  us  knew 
when  we  were  at  those  town  meetings 
what  we  knew  today  about  what  is  in 
this  bill?  Those  on  this  floor  who  have 
said,  "I  have  been  able  to  convince  my 
constituents  on  this  bill."  are  the  ones 
who  tried  to  convince  their  constitu- 
ents. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  going  to  con- 
clude in  just  a  minute.  I  think  the  pro- 
posers of  this  unanimous  consent  are 


getting  a  little  antsy.  I  want  to  con- 
clude with  a  part  of  this  proposal  that 
hurts  the  most,  as  one  who  has  been 
involved  with  it.  I  think  it  was  yester- 
day that  my  colleague  from  the  State 
of  Washington.  Senator  Gorton,  said. 
"We  are  dealing  with  an  amendment 
that  does  not  repeal;  it  only  post- 
pones." I  think  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida said  about  the  same  thing  a  little 
while  ago.  The  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton said,  "A  wiser  Finance  Committee 
is  going  to  report  a  better  bill." 

As  somebody  who  has  been  there  for 
10  years— and  others  have  been  there 
longer,  and  they  can  either  confirm  or 
deny  this— I  think  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee received  a  lot  of  wisdom  here 
during  the  last  48  hours.  If  the 
McCain-Hatch  amendment  is  agreed 
to,  I  think  we  are  going  to  get  wisdom 
real  quick,  and  there  is  no  way  you  are 
going  to  get  this  catastrophic  bill  back 
for  the  seniors  and  the  disabled  people 
in  this  country  out  of  that  Finance 
Committee.  The  only  way  to  guaran- 
tee it  is  coming  back  is  to  send  it  in 
with  the  majority  leader's  instructions 
on  it. 

Finally,  let  me  tell  you  what  hurts 
the  most.  We  are  talking  about  32  mil- 
lion Americans  who  have  health  insur- 
ance, and  if  I  have  not  said  anything 
else  in  the  last  20  minutes.  I  hope  I 
have  described  how  comprehensive 
that  health  insurance  is.  We  ought  to 
be  proud  in  this  country  of  the  fact 
that,  finally,  we  have  treated  our 
elders  appropriately,  that  all  32  mil- 
lion of  them  have  health  insurance; 
but  37  million  Americans  do  not.  In 
the  Parade  magazine  a  week  ago 
Sunday  there  is  a  picture  of  Eric 
Beatty,  age  8,  weighed  1%  pounds 
when  he  was  born,  and  it  took 
$200,000  and  4V2  months  of  hospital 
care  to  keep  him  alive.  Before  you  try 
to  vote  against  the  majority  leader's 
amendment,  I  ask  you  to  remember 
there  are  37  million  Americans  like 
this  who  have  no  access  to  hospitals 
and  doctors  the  way  the  32  million 
Americans  who  have  Medicare  do. 

George  Mitchell  deserves  our  sup- 
port here  today.  No  one  learned  more, 
worked  harder,  worked  longer,  worked 
more  effectively  during  the  2-year  his- 
tory of  this  bill  than  he  did. 

When  George  Mitchell,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Medicare  Subcommittee, 
now  the  great  majority  leader,  sug- 
gests to  the  rest  of  us  that  after  all  of 
that  effort  we  ought  not  repeal  this 
bill,  but  we  ought  to  send  it  back  to 
the  Finance  Committee,  identifying 
the  areas  that  the  Finance  Committee 
can  deal  with,  I  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues who  did  not  put  all  of  the 
effort  in  that  Senator  Mitchell  put 
into  getting  that  bill  put  together  2 
years  ago  will  listen  to  him. 

I  think  it  can  be  done  in  a  reasona- 
ble time.  I  just  hope  that  we  will  have 
the  courage  to  do  it. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  majority  leader. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  Senators,  I  am 
about  to  propound  a  unanimous  con- 
sent request  covering  the  disposition 
of  the  pending  matters  this  evening. 
This  follows  consultation  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arizona,  the 
author  of  the  underlying  amendment, 
as  well  as  the  distinguished  Republi- 
can leader,  the  chairman  of  the  Fi- 
nance Conunittee  and  the  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee. 

I  ask  all  Senators  who  have  an  inter- 
est in  the  disposition  of  this  matter  to 
pay  careful  attention  because  I  am 
now  going  to  propound  a  request 
which  I  hope  will  result  in  the  disposi- 
tion of  this  matter  this  evening. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  vote  occur  on  a  McCain 
motion  to  table  the  Mitchell-Dole 
amendment  at  7:40  p.m.  this  evening 
and  that  the  remaining  time  be  allo- 
cated as  follows,  and  in  the  order 
stated:  Senator  Grassley  be  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes.  Senator  Mack 
for  10  minutes.  Senator  McCain  for  10 
minutes,  and  Senator  Bentsen  for  5 
minutes,  following  which  Senator 
McCain  be  recognized  to  make  a 
motion  to  table  the  Mitchell-Dole 
amendment. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  if  the  motion  to  table  the  Mitch- 
ell-Dole amendment  fails,  the  Senate 
proceed  immediately  without  any  in- 
tervening motion  or  debate  to  vote  on 
the  Mitchell-Dole  amendment  to  be 
followed  immediately  thereafter  with- 
out any  intervening  motion  or  debate 
by  a  vote  on  the  underlying  McCain 
amendment  as  then  amended  by  the 
Mitchell-Dole  amendment,  and  that 
immediately  following  the  disposition 
of  the  McCain  amendment  as  then 
amended  by  the  Mitchell-Dole  amend- 
ment. Senator  Byrd  then  be  recog- 
nized to  offer  a  series  of  Byrd-Hatf ield 
technical  amendments  en  bloc  that 
will  be  disposed  of  without  any  inter- 
vening action  or  debate  and  that  the 
disposition  of  the  technical  amend- 
ments be  followed  by  a  vote  on  final 
passage  of  the  supplemental  appro- 
priations bill. 

If  the  McCain  motion  to  table  the 
Mitchell-Dole  amendment  carries,  or  if 
the  Mitchell-Dole  amendment  is  oth- 
erwise defeated,  I  further  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Senator  Bentsen 
then  be  recognized  to  make  a  point  of 
order  that  the  McCain  amendment 
violates  the  Budget  Act  and  that  Sena- 
tor McCain  then  be  recognized  to 
move  to  waive  the  Budget  Act  on 
which  motion  there  then  be  20  min- 
utes debate  equally  divided  between 
Senators  McCain  and  Bentsen  with  an 
additional  20  minutes  reserved  for 
Senator  Byrd.  If  the  motion  to  waive 
is   defeated    and   the    amendment    is 
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ruled  out  of  order,  I  ask  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  conclude  the  re- 
mainder of  the  bill  under  the  provi- 
sions that  I  have  listed  above. 

If  the  McCain  motion  to  waive  the 
Budget  Act  is  adopted,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  vote  immediately  on  the  McCain 
amendment  to  be  followed  by  the  con- 
sideration and  disposition  of  the  tech- 
nical amendments  and  final  passage  of 
H.R.  2072  as  listed  above. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  unanimous  con- 
sent agreement  propounded  by  the 
majority  leader? 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  could  I 
ask  one  question  if  I  might? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  None  of  those  votes 
necessarily  have  to  be  rollcalls  except 
presumably  the  one  on  the  waiver  of 
the  point  of  order  on  the  waiver  of  the 
Budget  Act.  But  they  easily  could  be 
voice  votes. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  That  is  correct, 
except  I  would  add  to  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  the  first  vote  on 
the  motion  to  table  the  Mitchell-Dole 
amendment  by  Senator  McCain  would 
be  a  rollcall  vote  and  if  it  occurs  the 
motion  to  waive  the  Budget  Act  would 
be  a  rollcall  vote.  It  is  not  my  present 
intention  to  seek  a  rollcall  vote  on  any 
of  the  others  that  might  occur  with 
the  exception  of  final  passage  in  the 
event  someone  requests  a  rollcall  vote 
on  final  passage. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Perhaps  the  majority 
leader's  good  influence  could  be  used 
to  encourage  to  have  voice  votes. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  will  encourage 
that  with  whatever  influence  I  have. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Hear- 
ing no  objection  to  the  unanimous 
consent  agreement  propounded  by  the 
majority  leader,  the  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement  as  propounded  is 
agreed  to. 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  so 
far  in  this  debate  I  have  argued  that, 
if  we  are  going  to  truly  represent  the 
people  who  send  us  here,  and  not  just 
act  as  trustees  for  them,  then  we  owe 
it  to  them  to  respond  to  their  very 
strenuous  criticism  of  this  program. 

One  of  the  things  many  of  them  are 
telling  us  is  that  they  do  not  like  these 
benefits.  Many  of  those  who  do  not 
like  the  benefits  say  that  they  would 
be  willing  to  pay  more  if  the  benefits 
were  more  to  their  liking. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  issue.  Sena- 
tors have  argued  with  eloquence  that 
the  benefits  provided  by  the  bill  are 
very  much  worth  the  cost  to  the  bene- 
ficiaries. 

Now,  remembering  that  the  McCain 
bill  would  allow  some  of  the  benefits 


to  go  into  effect,  and  would  only  post- 
pone others,  and  not  repeal  as  we  have 
been  led  to  believe  I  would  like  to 
review  some  of  those  benefits  that  we 
would  be  postponing  with  Senator 
McCain's  legislation. 

And,  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  I  have  not  taken  the  po- 
sition in  this  discussion  that  the  bene- 
fits provided  by  their  Medicare  Cata- 
strophic Loss  Protection  Act  are  not 
good  benefits. 

But  in  saying  that  I  do  not  mean  to 
suggest  that  it  is  not  possible  to  have 
reservations  about  these  benefits. 

LIMITATION  ON  OUT-OF-POCKET  EXPENSES  FOR 
PART  B 

Let  us  take  first  the  limitation  on 
out-of-pocket  expenses.  One  of  the 
most  important  provisions  of  the  pro- 
gram would  limit  the  out-of-pocket  ex- 
penses of  Medicare  beneficiaries  to 
$1,370  in  1990. 

However,  you  have  to  consider  what 
expenses  count  toward  reaching  that 
cap  of  $1,370. 

In  a  very  real  sense  I  think  it  is 
probably  true  what  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  said  that  if  he  made  any 
one  point  clear  in  this  debate,  he 
wanted  to  make  clear  how  comprehen- 
sive the  coverage  was  of  this  program. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  wanted  to  make 
very  clear  to  my  colleagues  how  many 
hoops  you  have  to  jump  through  to 
benefit  from  this  very  comprehensive 
package. 

So,  one  of  these  hoops  is  getting  to 
that  $1,370  cap. 

The  answer  is  that  the  $75  deducti- 
ble for  part  B,  the  part  B  blood  de- 
ductible, and  the  20-percent  coinsur- 
ance for  all  Medicare-approved 
charges  are  what  count  toward  the 
cap. 

Just  considering  the  coinsurance, 
which  would  make  the  major  contribu- 
tion toward  the  cap,  it  is  the  case  that 
an  individual  would  have  to  incur- 
now  listen  to  this— somewhere  around 
$6,500  in  Medicare-approved  charges 
before  meeting  the  cap.  As  I  under- 
stand it,  about  7  percent  of  benefici- 
aries could  be  expected  to  reach  the 
cap  in  any  given  year. 

What  expenses  do  not  count  toward 
the  cap?  The  expenses  that  do  not 
count  are: 

The  hospital  deductible  per  year, 
which  is  $560  a  year;  the  basic  part  B 
monthly  premium,  which  is  $31.90  a 
month,  and  any  charges  not  approved 
by  Medicare  and  that  would  be  every- 
thing that  is  above  and  beyond  what 
an  assignment  would  call  for;  the 
basic,  flat  add-on  premium  of  $4  per 
month  in  1989.  increasing  to  $10.20  in 
1993;  the  supplemental  premium  of 
$22.50  for  every  $150  in  income  tax 
paid  in  1989,  and  that  is  going  to  in- 
crease to  $42  for  every  $150  of  income 
tax  liability;  and  all  prescription  drug 
costs:  prescription  drug  premium  add- 
ons starting  in  1991;  the  deductible  of 
$550  in  1990,  increasing  via  indexation; 


and  prescription  drug  copayment  of  50 
percent  in  1990,  and  that  is  slipping  to 
20  percent  in  1993. 

So  it  would  not  be  quite  correct  to 
say  that  once  an  individual  had  paid 
$1,370  in  out-of-pocket  charges  that 
they  would  not  have  to  pay  anything 
else  for  nonhospital  medical  care  ex- 
penses. And  we  are  led  to  believe  that 
once  you  get  to  that  $1,370,  that  is  ev- 
erything. 

RESPITE  CARE  BENEFIT 

The  program  also  provides  a  respite 
care  benefit  of  up  to  80  hours  per  year 
or  about  2  work  weeks.  Respite  care  is 
a  useful  benefit,  admittedly.  We  hear 
quite  a  bit  about  the  need  for  respite 
care  from  those  who  are  taking  care  of 
functionally  dependent  spouses  or  rel- 
atives. That  can  be  terribly  demand- 
ing, admittedly.  I  do  not  think  anyone 
who  knows  anything  about  what  that 
can  mean  would  argue  that  a  respite 
benefit  would  not  be  helpful. 

But  an  individual  would  not  become 
eligible  for  the  respite  care  benefit 
until  they  had  reached  the  cap  for 
Medicare  part  B  expenses— $1,370  in 
1990— or  until  they  had  reached  the 
catastrophic  care  drug  deductible  of 
$600  in  1991. 

That  is  a  pretty  expensive  hoop  to 
jump  through  to  qualify  for  this  cata- 
strophic benefit. 

Furthermore,  the  beneficiary  receiv- 
ing the  in-home  care  provided  under 
this  benefit  would  have  to  pay  20  per- 
cent coinsurance  for  the  benefit. 

And,  even  though  80  hours  per  year 
is  useful,  it  would  not  do  to  exaggerate 
how  useful  it  is  to  someone  whose 
need  for  such  a  service  probably  great- 
ly exceeds  80  hours. 

PRESCRIPTION  DRUG  BENEFIT 

The  prescription  drug  benefit  when 
fully  phased-in  will  be  helpful.  One  of 
the  assertions  that  has  been  an  article 
of  faith  in  the  policy  community  inter- 
ested in  the  needs  of  older  people  has 
been  that  coverage  of  prescription 
drugs  is  one  of  the  most  serious  unmet 
health  needs  of  older  citizens. 

It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  the 
Senators  who  crafted  this  provision  of 
the  legislation  were  responsing  to  a 
perceived  need,  at  least  in  the  policy 
community. 

But  let  us  look  at  the  benefit,  an- 
other critical  hoop  to  jump  through  to 
qualify. 

In  the  first  place,  the  benefit  does 
not  get  fully  phased  in  until  1993.  In 
1990,  the  program  would  cover  home 
intravenous  drugs  and  intravenous 
drugs  furnished  after  the  first  year 
following  a  transplant  operation. 

I  am  not  sure  how  many  older  Medi- 
care beneficiaries  would  benefit  from 
intravenous  drugs  or  immunosuppres- 
sive drugs,  but  unless  someone  tells  me 
otherwise,  I  am  going  to  assume  that 
it  is  not  very  many  who  benefit  from 
that. 
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Coverage  for  all  outpatient  drugs 
does  not  begin  until  1991.  In  that  year, 
the  deductible  would  be  $600,  and  the 
copayment  would  be  50  percent.  In 
1992  it  would  be  40  percent.  It  would 
not  go  to  20  percent  until  1993.  The 
deductible  increases  also  to  $652  in 
1992.  After  1992,  the  Secretary  sets 
the  deductible  so  that  16.8  percent  of 
the  Medicare  eligibles  benefit  from 
the  program. 

Now.  I  happen  to  be  one  who  thinks 
that  a  prescription  drug  benefit  can  be 
useful.  But  beneficiaries  are  going  to 
have  to  wait  for  some  time  for  this 
benefit— and  that  is  another  hoop  to 
jump  through— and  on  the  way  to  its 
complete  implementation  will  be 
paying  heavily  for  it. 

For  those  who  already  had  a  private 
policy  covering  prescription  drugs,  it 
probably  does  not  seem  like  such  a 
good  deal. 

MAMMOGRAPHY  SCREENING 

The  mammography  screening  provi- 
sion would  provide  mammography 
screening  once  every  2  years  for 
people  eligible  for  Medicare.  Medicare 
would  pay  80  percent  of  a  maximum  of 
$50. 

I  have  no  problem  with  this  benefit, 
Mr.  President.  We  certainly  need  to 
give  more  attention  to  preventive 
health  measures  for  older  people  and 
this  would  be  a  step  in  that  direction. 
The  only  question  I  would  raise  is 
whether  this  benefit  is  major  enough 
in  the  context  of  the  current  discon- 
tent with  the  program  to  tip  a  skepti- 
cal Medicare  beneficiary  toward  sup- 
port of  the  program. 

Mr.  President,  what  I  have  been  ar- 
guing here  is  that,  in  my  view,  we 
come  here  as  representatives  of  the 
citizens,  not  as  their  trustees.  I  have 
been  arguing  that  legislating  is  a  con- 
tinuing process.  I  have  been  arguing 
that  an  important  part  of  legislating 
well  is  carrying  affected  parties  along 
with  us  as  much  as  possible,  not  just 
ramming  something  down  their 
throats  they  tell  us  they  do  not  want. 
What  I  have  been  arguing  with  re- 
spect to  the  benefits  in  this  bill  is  that 
a  good  case  can  be  made  for  them,  but 
that  the  ones  we  would  be  postponing 
are  not  so  unambiguously  good  as  to 
justify  the  charge  that  some  Senators 
are  making— to  the  effect  that  those 
who  are  complaining  do  not  know 
what  they  are  talking  about. 

This  general  point  about  the  value 
of  the  benefits  to  beneficiaries  has  to 
be  taken  also  in  the  context  of  what 
they  will  cost  the  beneficiaries,  a  point 
that  has  been  well  stated  by  my  col- 
league from  Arizona,  Senator  McCain. 
And  so  that  is  why  I  support  this 

measure,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Dixon).  Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  MACK.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 


Several  Senators  earlier  today  talked 
about  their  qualifications  to  speak  on 
this  particular  issue.  Tonight  I  address 
this  issue  not  as  a  member  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  nor  a  member  of  one 
of  the  health  subcommittees.  But  I 
have  served  7  years  on  a  hospital 
board,  with  3  of  those  7  years  as  chair- 
man of  the  hospital  board.  And  during 
the  6  years  in  which  I  served  in  the 
other  body,  I  represented  the  oldest 
district  in  the  Nation;  that  is,  the  aver- 
age age  of  the  folks  that  lived  along 
the  southwest  coast  of  Florida  was 
higher  than  any  other  area  in  the 
country.  And  I  am  saying  to  you,  I 
think  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  be 
fairly  sensitive  to  the  issues  that  they 
raised. 

I  am  now  representing  a  State  of 
some  13  million  people,  roughly  20 
percent  being  65  and  older,  over  2'/2 
million  retirees. 

Just  recently,  I  was  made  aware  of  a 
meeting  of  the  presidents  of  the  local 
chapters  in  the  State  of  Florida  of 
AARP;  149  of  the  221  presidents  were 
at  that  meeting.  The  consensus  there 
was  that  we  should  delay  the  entire 
bill  until  such  a  time  that  the  financ- 
ing mechanism  of  the  Catastrophic 
Coverage  Act  of  1988  can  be  reviewed 
and  be  made  less  discriminatory.  The 
consensus  of  the  chapter  presidents 
was  that  the  funding  mechanism  is 
discriminatory,  that  it  is  a  tax  on  a 
tax,  and  that  it  tends  to  set  a  prece- 
dent for  a  user  tax  which  is  unaccept- 
able. 

That  is  really  not  surprising  to  me. 
In  the  6  years  in  which  I  was  in  the 
House,  I  held  a  series  of  town  meet- 
ings. What  I  heard  over  and  over  and 
over  again  is  that  the  retirees,  the  el- 
derly of  this  Nation,  did  not  want  cata- 
strophic health  insurance. 

And  let  me  make  a  point:  What  I 
heard  from  them  was  that,  "We  basi- 
cally have  handled  this  problem  on 
our  own.  We  took  our  own  initiative  to 
go  out  and  to  find  insurance  to  protect 
us  from  these  concerns."  The  message 
basically  was  that  the  wealthiest  10 
percent  of  the  retirees  said,  "We  don't 
need  additional  coverage.  We  have  suf- 
ficient assets  and  sufficient  income  to 
take  care  of  this  problem." 

The  next  70  percent  went  out  and 
purchased  some  form  of  Medigap  in- 
surance. Certainly,  we  can  debate 
about  the  quality  of  that  insurance. 
But  they  took  their  own  initiative  to 
go  out  into  the  private  sector  and  to 
protect  themselves  against  these  cata- 
strophic losses.  The  next  10  percent 
had  no  coverage.  The  lowest  10  per- 
cent had  some  form  of  Medicaid  insur- 

3.I1C6. 

So  what  did  the  Congress  do?  De- 
signed a  plan  mandating  that  100-  per- 
cent of  the  retirees  must  participate  in 
a  plan  to  solve  the  problems  for  about 
10  percent. 

I  think  the  plan  was  wrong.  It  was 
ill-conceived.  The  message  was  clear 


again  in  town  meetings  that  I  have 
held  so  far  this  year. 

At  one  of  these  meetings,  I  asked  the 
audience  of  approximately  100  people 
how  many  came  out  to  the  meeting  be- 
cause of  the  catastrophic  health  care 
bill.  Seventy-five  percent  said  they 
came  because  of  that  reason,  and  I 
gave  them  the  opportunity  to  vote  on 
three  ideas.  First,  outright  repeal; 
second,  modification;  and  third,  leave 
the  act  in  place.  No  one  voted  for  leav- 
ing the  matter  as  it  stood,  and  by  a 
margin  of  about  2  to  1  said  repeal  the 
law.  The  message  at  the  town  meet- 
ings was  that  they— the  retirees— did 
not  support  the  catastrophic  care  bill. 
And  the  more  people  have  learned 
about  the  bill,  the  more  they  dislike  it. 
In  fact,  when  they  learned  there  were 
no  benefits  with  respect  to  long-term 
health  care  they  lost  interest  in  the 
bill  completely. 

In  the  summer  of  1987,  I  held  a  IV2- 
day  conference  on  health  care  in 
Tampa,  FL.  We  had  panelists  from  all 
over  the  State  and  Representative 
Claude  Pepper  was  the  keynote  speak- 
er. One  of  the  panels  we  set  up  was  on 
Ethics  and  Biomedical  Research.  The 
idea  was  to  develop  a  debate  about  the 
ethical  questions  raised  as  our  technol- 
ogy provides  additional  alternatives  of 
treatment,  that  is.  gene  splicing  and 
how  it  should  be  used,  organ  trans- 
plants, and  so  forth.  The  panel  spent 
80  percent  of  its  time  discussing  what 
was,  in  their  opinion,  this  key  ethical 
question— how  do  you  allocate  the 
very  limited  resources  we  have  avail- 
able within  the  health  care  system 
itself?  The  point  I  am  making  is  this: 
once  you  have  made  the  decision  that 
you  are  going  to  spend  $35-$40  billion 
over  the  next  5  years  for  catastrophic 
health  insurance,  it  makes  it  very  dif- 
ficult to  find  resources  for  other 
health  care  needs— whether  that  is  for 
long-term  care  or  for  assistance  to 
other  groups  who  have  no  health  in- 
sursincc 

So  for  all  of  these  reasons  I  am  sup- 
porting the  proposal  by  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  and  compliment  him  for 
bringing  this  to  the  floor  so  that  we 
could  have  this  debate. 
Mr.  WILSON  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
California  is  recognized. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  2  minutes  in 
addition  to  what  has  been  allocated 
under  the  previous  order.  I  was  not  on 
the  floor  at  the  time  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  like 
many  of  my  colleagues,  perhaps  most, 
I  dare  say,  I  have  been  hearing  from 
thousands  of  senior  citizens  in  my 
State  who  have  written  and  who  have 
called   to   complain,   expressing   their 
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concern  about  the  law  that  we  passed 
last  June.  With  the  best  of  good  inten- 
tions, we  passed  that  law.  Indeed,  I  am 
told  that  AARP  has  reported  in  its 
own  newsletter  to  its  membership  that 
the  organization  has  received  in  excess 
of  55.000  letters  protesting  the  action 
that  we  took  with  good  intentions. 

Mr.  President,  what  is  before  us  now, 
what  is  pending  is  a  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  says  that  the  Finance 
Committee  should  undertake  to  revisit 
the  many  thorny  issues  that  have  oc- 
casioned these  complaints  from  those 
who  will  have  to  pay  a  very  onerous 
surtax,  and  that  those  hearings  should 
begin  by  September. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that 
what  we  really  ought  to  do  is  pass  the 
McCain  amendment.  The  McCain 
amendment  does  permit  the  signifi- 
cant catastrophic  illness  provisions 
that  were  adopted  last  year  to  go  for- 
ward because  those  are  adequately 
funded  by  the  increase  in  the  premi- 
um. The  surtax  is  the  thorny  issue,  in 
terms  of  financing.  And  beyond  that 
many  who  complain  of  that  complain 
because  we  are  imposing  mandatory 
participation  on  them.  The  new  bene- 
fits which  we  provided,  which  in  many 
cases  are  not  related  to  or  arising  from 
catastrophic  illness,  are  things  under 
which  their  coverage  is  duplicated  by 
this  legislation.  It  is  duplicating  what 
they  are  already  paying  for.  in  terms 
of  better  benefits  in  existing  coverage 
that  they  have  arranged  for  privately, 
through  so-called  Medigap  insurance. 

Mr.  President,  it  would  be  better,  it 
seems  to  me,  if  we  did  not  again  act  in 
haste,  if  we,  instead,  passed  the 
McCain  amendment,  which  will  permit 
the  important  catastrophic  provisions 
to  go  into  effect  and,  instead  of  simply 
temporizing,  allow  and  in  fact  require 
a  thorough  reexamination  by  the  Pi- 
nance  Committee.  That  is  what  we 
should  do. 

For  that  reason  I  will  oppose  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  and  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  do  so,  so  that  we  may  vote 
and  enact  the  McCain  amendment,  a 
wise  provision,  and  not  temporize. 

This  amendment  delays— for  1 
year— certain  provisions  of  the  Medi- 
care Catastrophic  Coverage  Act  of 
1988.  In  short,  it  provides  Congress 
with  the  opportunity  to  step  back  and 
reconsider,  through  public  hearings, 
the  Catastrophic  Coverage  Act  to  de- 
termine once  and  for  all  if  the  meas- 
ure is  consistent  with  the  needs,  cir- 
cumstances and  priorities  of  our  Na- 
tion's senior  citizens. 

When  Congress  passed  the  Cata- 
strophic Coverage  Act,  it  marked,  as 
one  writer  called  it,  the  "greatest 
change  in  Medicare  since  Medicare." 
However,  among  seniors,  who  were  in- 
tended by  Congress  to  be  the  group 
who  would  benefit  most  from  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act,  there  is  major 
unrest  about  the  measure's  financing 
and  other  provisions. 


Mr.  President,  like  many  of  my  col- 
leagues, I  have  been  hearing  from 
thousands  of  senior  citizens  in  my 
State  who  have  written  and  called  to 
express  their  concerns  about  the  law 
we  passed  last  June.  Indeed  AARP,  I 
am  told,  reported  in  its  newsletter  to 
its  members,  that  the  organization  has 
received  55,000  letters  protesting  the 
act  as  unfair  and  £isking  for  revision  or 
repeal.  It  is  increasingly  clear  that  the 
measure  has  many  serious  short-com- 
ings, including  a  funding  mechanism 
that  burdens  elder  Americans.  All  sen- 
iors will  pay  higher  part  B  premiums 
and  roughly  40  percent  of  benefici- 
aries will  pay  an  income-related 
surtax.  For  some  of  our  senior  citizens, 
their  tax  liability  in  1989  will  rise  as 
much  as  $1,600  per  couple.  For  middle- 
income  seniors  on  fixed  incomes  in 
particular,  the  tax  burden  posed  by 
the  surtax  is  significant. 

However,  seniors'  concerns  extend 
beyond  the  Act's  financing  mecha- 
nism. A  recent  nationwide  Wirthlin 
Group  poll,  for  example,  found  that 
the  elderly  have  serious  concerns 
about  the  very  nature  of  the  Act.  This 
poll  corroborates  what  I  hear  from 
older  Californians. 

Beyond  the  Act's  financing,  seniors 
consider  the  Catastrophic  Coverage 
Act  duplicative  of  insurance  coverage 
many  seniors  already  have  through 
the  private  sector.  Many  seniors  have 
discovered  that  the  new  Medicare 
long-term  hospitalization  benefit  du- 
plicates their  own  private  coverage, 
yet  they  are  forced  to  pay  a  supple- 
mental premium.  Indeed,  roughly  70 
percent  of  those  who  will  finance  the 
Act  are  covered  by  health  plans  or 
supplements  providing  them  equal  or 
better  benefits  than  the  new  law. 

Finally,  many  seniors  believe  that 
the  Medicare  Catastrophic  Coverage 
Act  simply  does  not  live  up  to  its 
name.  While  the  measure  offers  pro- 
tection against  the  expenses  of  long 
hospital  stays,  it  fails  to  address  the 
true  medical  catastrophe  facing  many 
of  our  Nation's  seniors:  the  expense  of 
long-term  nursing  home  care,  which 
costs  an  average  of  $25,000  a  year,  and 
extended  health  care  provided  at 
home. 

As  I  have  noted  before,  I  became  in- 
creasingly skeptical  and  unenthusias- 
tic  about  the  Medicare  Catastrophic 
Coverage  Act  as  it  made  its  way 
through  Congress.  As  we  are  all  well 
aware,  the  House  and  the  Senate  each 
debated  its  own  version  of  a  cata- 
strophic health-care  bill,  and  the  bills 
varied  significantly.  The  Senate  wrote 
a  bill  which  gave  Medicare  benefici- 
aries the  choice  to  include  catastroph- 
ic coverage  as  part  of  their  health-care 
plan.  When  the  bill  left  the  Senate  for 
House  approval,  the  expanded  cover- 
age was  optional  for  all  senior  citizens. 
The  House  insisted  instead  on  making 
catastrophic  coverage  mandatory  to 
all  seniors. 


Moreover,  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  added  new  benefits  to  the 
original  catastrophic  coverage  propos- 
al—benefits not  necessarily  related  to 
or  arising  from  catastrophic  illness, 
and— benefits  which  of  course  in- 
creased the  cost  of  the  program.  These 
additions  required  that  the  flat  premi- 
um approach  to  financing  be  supple- 
mented by  a  surtax  tied  to  an  individ- 
ual's tax  liability. 

Thus,  the  final  version  of  the  Medi- 
care Catastrophic  Coverage  Act  not 
only  mandated  participation,  but  it  re- 
quired a  considerably  greater  financial 
contribution  by  many  older  Americans 
to  finance  the  program's  expanded— 
and.  in  many  cases,  duplicative  and 
unwanted— benefits.  Not  surprisingly, 
these  older  Americans  view  the  change 
wrought  by  congressional  good  inten- 
tions as  an  unwanted  and  unfair 
burden. 

Despite  my  concern  with  mandatory 
participation  and  with  additional 
costly  noncatastrophic  benefits,  I 
voted  for  the  final  version  of  the  bill 
because  of  the  need  to  provide  protec- 
tion for  the  many  seniors  with  inad- 
equate catastrophic  insurance  cover- 
age and  because  of  my  belief  that  the 
alternative  would  have  been  no  bill  at 
all.  But  I  noted  at  the  time  of  passage, 
however,  my  strong  reservations  that 
Congress  may  be  compelled  to  revisit 
the  issue  in  order  to  remedy  any  unin- 
tended burden  which  results  from  our 
intended  benefit. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  the  time 
has  come  to  revisit  the  issue  of  cata- 
strophic coverage.  The  McCain  amend- 
ment will  allow  just  that.  Specifically, 
the  amendment  offered  by  Senators 
McCain  and  Hatch  will  delay  until 
1990,  the  implementation  of  the  sup- 
plemental income  tax  and  some  of  the 
new  law's  benefits.  Further,  it  calls  for 
Congress  to  hold  public  hearings  and 
allow  seniors  to  express  their  concerns 
about  the  law.  The  long-term  hospital- 
ization, skilled  nursing  and  spousal  im- 
poverishment protection  benefits 
would,  however,  go  into  effect  as 
planned.  Medicare  participants  would 
pay  for  this  coverage  through  the 
planned  increase  in  the  part  B  premi- 
um. 

This  amendment  provides  Congress 
with  an  opportunity  to  reconsider  the 
Catastrophic  Coverage  Act  and  to  ex- 
plore options  for  Increasing  the  fair- 
ness of  this  new  Medicare  expansion.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  In  su- 
porting  this  needed  reevaluatlon  and 
In  supporting  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  begin  by  thanking  the  people 
who  have  been  Involved  In  this  Issue 
for  a  very  long  time.  If  we  may  pass 
this  amendment  of  mine  today,  it  will 
not  be  because  of  my  efforts  but  be- 
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cause  of  theirs.  Admiral  Kilcline  of 
the  Retired  Officers  Association,  Steve 
Morrisey  of  the  National  Association 
of   Retired   Federal   Employees,    and 
those  other  members  of  the  44  organi- 
zations   that    represent     19     million 
Americans— not  rich  ones,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent,   but    19    million   middle-income 
and    low-income    Americans,    people 
such  as:  Judy  Park,  National  Associa- 
tion  of   Retired   Federal   Employees; 
Col.  George  F.  Hennrikus,  Jr.,  USAF, 
retired,  and  Paul  Arcari,  the  Retired 
Officers    Association;    Robert    Beers, 
American  Foreign  Service  Association; 
Joe  Sella,  National  Post  Office  Mail 
Handlers  Union;  Bob  McLean,  Nation- 
al Association  of  Postal  Supervisors; 
Mr.  Pat  Nilan,  American  Postal  Work- 
ers Union;  Ed  Murphy,  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Governmental   Employees; 
George  Gould,  National  Association  of 
Letter  Carriers;  Ted  Valliere,  National 
Association    of    Postmasters    of    the 
United   States;   Julia  Akins,   Interna- 
tional Federation  of  Professional  and 
Technical  Engineers;  Glenn  Plunkett, 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind; 
Louis  Levy,  president.  Florida  Seniors 
for  Medicare   Equity,   Inc.;   Laurence 
Gaboury,  Marine  Corps  Reserve  Offi- 
cers Association;  Mary  Wurzel,  presi- 
dent, EXPOSE;  Ken  Parmelee,  Rural 
Letter  Carriers  Association;  Don  Hess, 
U.S.  Army  Warrant  Officers  Associa- 
tion; Charles  Partridge,  National  Asso- 
ciation for  Uniformed  Services;  Benja- 
min Catlin,  Air  Force  Association;  C.A. 
Mack   McKinney,   Non-Commissioned 
Officers  Association;  Carolyn  Brookes, 
National  League  of  Postmasters;  Ms. 
Susan  Shaw,  National  Treasury  Em- 
ployees Union; 

Robert     Forsyth,      Marine      Corps 
League;  Capt.  Irene  Wolensky,  USNR, 
retired.    Naval    Reserve    Association; 
Ted   Ruhig,    Council    of    Sacramento 
Senior   Organizations;   Lt.   Gen.   Max 
Bralliar,  USAF,  retired,  Association  of 
Military     Surgeons     of     the     United 
States;  Fred  Nesbitt,  International  As- 
sociation of  Fire  Fighters;  Drew  Men- 
delson.  California  State  Employees  As- 
sociation;   Gina    McBride,    president. 
United    Seniors    of    America;    Henry 
Daniels,     National     Association     for 
Public  Health  Policy;  Rudy  Clark,  Air 
Force  Sergeants  Association;  C.J.  Jud 
Lively,   Reserve   Officers  Association; 
John  Adams,  the  Retired  Enlisted  As- 
sociation; Richard  Castor,  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  Chief  Petty  Officers  Associa- 
tion; Gloria  Blumenthal,  Seniors  Op- 
posing   the    Surtax;    Ruth    Gilmer, 
chairman,    Heritage    Harbour    Home- 
owners Association;  Curt  Clinkscales, 
National  Alliance  of  Senior  Citizens; 
Richard  Rowland,  executive  director, 
Pennsylvania    Association    of    School 
Retirees;    Sydney    Hickey,     National 
Military  Family  Association;  and  Jerry 
Barkie,  Coalition  for  Repeal/Amend- 
ment of  the   Medicare  Catastrophic 
Coverage  Act. 


All  these  who  have  been  told  during 
the  course  of  this  debate  that  they  are 
rich  and  selfish  and  greedy,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. They  are  19  million  Americans 
who  think  they  are  being  done  an  in- 
justice. And,  if  we  do  not  pass  this 
amendment  tonight,  that  injustice  will 
be  done.  I  am  very  grateful  for  their 
efforts  on  behalf  of  passage  of  this 
amendment. 

I  also  would  like  to  thank  my  capa- 
ble staff,  Gwendolyn  van  Paasschen 
and  Dave  Mclntyre;  Nancy  Taylor, 
Nancy  Wicks,  and  Win  Froelich  of 
Senator  Hatch's  office;  Susan  Eberly 
of  Senator  Gorton's  office;  Jess  Sand- 
ers of  the  Senate  Budget  Committee; 
and  all  of  my  colleagues  who  have 
helped  me  on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  so  many  of  my  colleagues 
who  have  spoken  here  today  are 
hiding  behind  Dr.  Otis  Bowen  and  the 
original  Reagan  administration  pro- 
posal, of  which  I  was  an  original  co- 
sponsor.  Mr.  President,  any  relation- 
ship between  Dr.  Bowen's  original  pro- 
posal and  what  we  finally  enacted  into 
law  is  clearly  a  matter  of  coincidence. 
This  act  differs  greatly  in  philosophy, 
scope,  and  cost  from  that  original  pro- 
posal. 

I  am  surprised  that  so  many  of  my 
colleagues  insist  that  my  amendment 
repeals  the  catastrophic  benefits  that 
the  act  embodies.  I  was  tempted  to 
bring  a  dictionary  for  my  final  state- 
ment. Repeal  and  delay.  Repeal  and 
delay.  Nowhere  in  my  amendment,  Mr. 
President,  will  you  find  the  word 
repeal.  But  you  will  find  delay  of  the 
nonessential  aspects  of  this  bill,  and 
retain  the  important  aspects.  The 
delay  would  permit  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee adequate  time  to  review  these 
benefits  before  people  are  required  to 
pay  for  them. 

Mr.  President,  before  we  consider 
my  amendment,  I  plan  to  seek  modify- 
ing language  that  would  delay  the 
Medicaid  provisions  contained  in  the 
Medicare  Catastrophic  Coverage  Act. 
The  programs  would  not  be  paid  for 
by  the  seniors.  The  first  provision  re- 
lates to  the  pregnant  women  and  in- 
fants program;  the  second  relates  to 
the  Medicaid  buy-in  provision  of  the 
act.  These  provisions,  in  my  opinion 
should  not  be  delayed.  But,  all  else 
should  be  delayed  except  for  the 
spousal  impoverishment,  skilled  nurs- 
ing home,  and  long-term  hospitaliza- 
tion benefits. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  want  to  empha- 
size again,  I  am  not  telling  the  Finance 
Committee  what  to  do.  I  am  telling 
the  Finance  Committee:  Use  your  col- 
lective knowledge,  wisdom,  and  all  of 
the  enormous  abilities  that  you  have 
in  addressing  this  issue  and  give  us 
something  that  the  American  seniors 
want. 

Clearly  they  did  not  understand 
what  Congress  was  passing  when  it 
adopted    the    act.    They    understand 


now,  after  they've  reviewed  the  act, 
and  visited  their  ir\surance  agents  and 
accountants. 

Everybody  is  talking  about  taking 
care  of  the  seniors.  Why  do  we  not 
walk  up  to  them  and  ask  them  what 
they  want?  What  they  want,  Mr. 
President,  is  long-term  care.  And  that 
is  what  they  thought  they  were  get- 
ting with  this  bill.  But  they  are  not. 
They  are  getting  a  lot  of  nice  things, 
but  by  leaving  this  act  unchanged  we 
are  precluding,  Mr.  President,  the  abil- 
ity of  seniors  in  this  country  to  get 
what  they  really  need. 

Mr.  President,  I  resent  the  mislead- 
ing remarks  by  those  who  are  oppos- 
ing my  amendment.  And,  I  would  say 
again— it  delays,  it  is  not  repeal.  Our 
seniors  have  spoken  on  this  issue,  Mr. 
President.  There  is  a  firestorm  out 
there. 

Since  passage  of  this  act,  I  have  re- 
ceived 20,000  letters  in  favor  of  delay- 
ing this  legislation  and  reviewing  it, 
and  10  in  favor  of  the  act.  I  think  it  is 
very  evident  that  national  polls  reflect 
the  same  thing.  And  to  impugn  these 
senior  citizens  as  being  rich  and 
greedy  Americans,  I  think,  is  almost 
criminal  and  shows  an  incredible  lack 
of  communication  and  understanding 
of  what  seniors  in  this  country  want 
and  what  they  are  doing.  I  think  that 
they  believe  we  ought  to  be  spending 
their  precious  dollars  for  what  they 
think  is  their  greatest  need,  and  that 
is  long-term  care  protection. 

Under  this  act,  in  1993.  the  benefits 
delayed  under  my  amendment  would 
cost  $8  billion.  Mr.  President,  $8  bil- 
lion would  go  a  long  way  toward  pro- 
viding something  meaningful  to  our 
Nation's  seniors  in  the  area  of  long- 
term  care  protection.  I  would  leave 
those  decisions  up  to  the  members  of 
the  Finance  Committee. 

We  need  to  do  something  in  the  area 
of  long-term  care.  We  all  know  it  costs 
between  $25,000  and  $35,000  per  year 
for  nursing  home  care.  And,  according 
to  a  May  1988  edition  of  Consumer  Re- 
ports for  a  person  age  65  a  long-term- 
care  insurance  policy  costs  $1,200  a 
year.  Whereas,  a  good  policy  costs  at 
best  $3,500  for  someone  over  the  age  of 
75.  Obviously,  this  cost  is  out  of  reach 
for  most  elderly  Americans.  What's 
more,  the  statistics  indicate  that  if  you 
did  not  have  this  insurance  you're  in 
real  trouble.  According  to  the  House 
Aging  Committee,  43  percent  of  single 
Americans  entering  a  nursing  home  ex- 
haust their  assets  and  income  before  13 
weeks'  time  has  passed. 

Forty-three  percent,  Mr.  President; 
$25,000  to  $35,000  a  year  for  the  care, 
Mr.  President.  And,  $1,200  to  $3,500  a 
year  for  insurance,  Mr.  President. 

These  are  startling  figures,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. It  is  no  wonder  long-term  care 
assistance  is  where  the  elderly  believe 
they  need  our  help.  I  just  do  not  see 
how  we  can  do  anything  meaningful,  if 
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we  leave  this  act  in  effect.  Neither  do 
the  seniors.  That's  what  is  at  the  root 
of  their  frustration. 

Mr.  President,  they  are  very  upset 
about  what  we  have  offered  in  the  way 
of  benefits.  My  good  friend  from  Flori- 
da referred  to  the  AARP  in  his  state- 
ment. I  would  like  to  tell  you  that  at  a 
recent  meeting  in  Arizona  of  the 
AARP,  a  movie  produced  by  the  AARP 
was  shown  after  which  there  was  a 
long  discussion  presented  by  AARP 
about  the  act,  and  its  benefits  follow- 
ing this  presentation,  the  chapter 
president  called  for  a  show  of  hands  of 
those  who  supported  the  act.  Only  two 
out  of  200  raised  their  hands.  Mr. 
President,  only  two. 

Mr.  I*resident,  the  Mitchell  amend- 
ment is  a  smoltescreen.  It  is  a  sense-of- 
the-Senate  resolution.  We  passed  a 
seivse-of-the-Senate  resolution  about  a 
month  ago,  and  nothing  happened.  We 
had  one  hearing  in  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee. The  subject  of  that  hearing 
was  whether  there  could  be  a  reduc- 
tion in  premiums,  the  cost  estimates, 
were  all  over  the  board. 

Mr.  President,  we  all  know  health 
programs  cost  more  than  originally  es- 
timated. And,  besides  that,  we  need  to 
look  at  the  entire  act  not  just  at  the 
act's  premiums.  My  amendment  would 
do  this. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  what  is 
going  to  happen  on  this  vote.  I  have 
no  idea  because  I  do  not  know  what 
the  whip  check  is.  I  will  say,  however, 
Mr.  President.  I  am  not  going  to  quit 
on  this  issue.  I  am  not  going  to  quit  on 
the  seniors  in  Arizona.  I  am  not  going 
to  quit  on  those  44  organizations  who 
represent  19  million  elderly  Ameri- 
cans. 

Near  the  end  of  the  Civil  War,  Mr. 
President,  Mr.  Lincoln  found  himself  a 
general  and  his  name  was  Grant.  He 
was  outside  Richmond  where  he  got 
delayed  and  ended  up  sustaining  a  lot 
of  casualties.  Some  intrepid  soul  went 
up  to  General  Grant  and  said,  "How 
long  are  you  going  to  stay?"  He  said, 
"I  am  going  to  stay  if  it  takes  all 
simimer." 

Mr.  President,  I  am  going  to  stay 
with  this  issue  if  it  takes  all  summer. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Texas  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
listened  to  this  debate  and  I  listened 
to  those  who  opposed  the  Mitchell- 
Dole-Bentsen-Packwood  amendment, 
they  obviously  have  not  faced  up  to 
the  problem.  They  are  ready  to  contin- 
ue a  majority  of  the  benefits  but  they 
are  not  ready  to  pay  for  them.  So 
what  you  are  seeing  is  a  real  budget 
buster  that  is  being  proposed,  one  that 
will  cost  us  $400  million  in  1989;  $2.8 
billion  in  1990. 

So,  on  the  one  side,  they  talk  about 
trying  to  close  down  this  deficit.  Then 
they  came  on  the  floor  of  the  U.S. 


Senate  the  first  time  we  have  a  tough 
choice,  and  say:  Let  us  go  outside  of 
the  budget,  let  us  go  outside  of  the 
budget  resolution,  let  us  violate  it,  and 
at  the  same  time  we  do  that,  let  us 
deny  benefits  to  those  that  would  have 
benefits  now  under  the  catastrophic 
illness  legislation.  Let  us  deny  benefits 
to  some  of  the  most  needy. 

I  heard  my  friend  from  Arizona  say 
they  are  nice  benefits,  but  not  abso- 
lutely necessary,  some  of  them  at 
least.  Let  us  talk  about  the  fact  that 
we  have  in  this  legislation  money  for 
pregnant  mothers  to  care  for  children 
up  to  the  age  of  1  when  we  have  40,000 
deaths  before  the  age  of  1  in  this 
country;  when  a  child  born  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  a  minority  has 
less  chance  of  living  to  the  age  of  1 
than  someone  born  in  Cuba;  to  talk 
about  deferring  benefits  in  the  way  of 
physician's  payments;  when  the  Medi- 
gap  policies  try  to  fill  it,  and  the  testi- 
mony before  our  committee  was  that 
the  cap  on  some  of  those  policies  was 
as  high  as  $50,000  on  the  physician 
payments,  where  under  the  legislation 
of  catastrophic  illness  that  cap  is 
$1,370. 

The  next  thing  you  do  with  a  defer- 
ral of  these  is  to  cause  chaos  in  the 
Medigap  industry.  Insofar  as  those  in- 
surance companies,  how  did  they 
design  the  policy?  Do  they  design  a 
policy  for  1-year  deferral  and  then 
they  are  going  to  have  the  full  policy 
back  again?  Or  do  they  give  up  and 
say,  "Let's  forget  that  market  for  a 
while  and  let's  not  try  to  serve  it"? 
And  then  what  happens  to  that  person 
who  is  concerned  about  catastrophic 
illness? 

What  they  are  talking  about  is  sacri- 
ficing $5  billion  in  revenue.  They  are 
talking  about  denying  respite  care  to 
someone  who  has  been  working  caring 
for  an  aged  mother,  taking  care  of  her 
at  home  and  wants  to  have  a  little 
time  off  to  see  the  doctor  themselves. 
We  provide  for  that,  but  he  would 
defer  that  in  his  approach  to  this  leg- 
islation. 

Thirty-eight  days  of  home  health 
care  in  the  legislation.  They  are  talk- 
ing about  increasing  this  into  a  budget 
buster.  We  understand  what  we  are 
faced  with.  We  are  saying  that  we  will 
take  a  look  at  duplicate  coverage.  I 
think  things  have  to  be  done  there, 
and  we  will  work  on  that.  We  believe 
that  excess  premiums  are  being  col- 
lected beyond  what  was  anticipated  or 
forecast  or  that  would  provide  a  rea- 
sonable cushion.  I  as  chairman  of  that 
committee  will  be  working  to  try  to 
roll  back  that  premium  because  I  do 
not  believe  that  additional  cushion 
should  be  used  to  help  finance  this 
budget  and  done  off  the  backs  of  el- 
derly citizens. 

We  talked  about  having  enough 
money  collected  by  the  premiums  to 
provide  the  reserves  to  take  care  of  all 
of  the  claims  that  came  in  for  benefici- 


aries, and  then  in  case  there  was  a  mis- 
take, to  add  $4.2  billion  in  the  cushion. 
But  what  does  the  Joint  Tax  Commit- 
tee show  and  the  CBO?  We  are  not 
collecting  a  4.2  cushion  but  substan- 
tially more  than  that  from  $9  billion 
to  $10  billion.  Let  us  work  on  that  one 
in  the  committee. 

When  we  brought  this  bill  through 
the  Senate,  we  gave  an  option  to 
people  to  decide  they  can  take  part  B 
and,  in  addition,  the  catastrophic  ill- 
ness provision,  put  that  package  to- 
gether, we  said  it  is  optional,  take  it  or 
not  take  it  but  because  95  percent  of 
the  people  took  part  B  and  understood 
that,  we  believe  when  you  have  that 
package  put  together  that  a  good  95 
percent  of  the  people  would  take  this. 
Because  even  at  the  cap,  we  are  talk- 
ing about  approximately  one-third  of 
that  benefit  being  subsidized  by  gener- 
al revenue. 

Give  the  Finance  Committee  the 
chance  to  face  this.  We  have  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  our  people  facing 
re-election  this  year.  They  are  sensi- 
tive to  the  needs  and  the  concerns.  We 
do  not  have  our  feet  set  in  concrete. 
We  have  them  set  in  the  starting 
blocks,  and  we  have  committed  to  you 
that  we  will  have  that  legislation  out 
of  that  committee  before  September 
headed  for  the  floor  of  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

This  is  a  complex  issue,  a  difficult 
issue  to  handle.  Let  us  not  legislate  it 
on  the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  Give 
the  Finance  Committee  a  chance  to 
work  your  will  within  that  committee 
and  listen  to  these  varied  groups  as  to 
what  they  think  should  be  done  and 
how  that  job  should  be  done.  We  will 
carry  out  the  task. 

So  I  urge  my  colleagues  strongly 
when  the  motion  is  made  against  this 
amendment  to  vote  for  the  Mitchell- 
Dole-Bentsen-Packwood  amendment 
and  give  that  committee  a  chance  to 
exercise  its  will  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kerrey).  Under  the  previous  order, 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President,  I  make 
a  motion  to  table  the  Mitchell  amend- 
ment and  request  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order  there  is  a  time  cer- 
tain for  the  vote  at  7:40  p.m. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  take  a  moment  to  comment  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  my  col- 
league from  Arizona,  Senator  McCain, 
that  would  delay  the  implementation 
of  a  majority  of  the  benefits  of  the 
Medicare  Catastrophic  Coverage  Act 
of  1988. 
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I  understand  the  feelings  that  un- 
derlie Senator  McCain's  amendment.  I 
hear  the  same  feelings  expressed  by 
some  seniors  every  time  I  go  home  to 
Montana.  These  concerns  need  to  be 
answered. 

But  the  Senator's  approach  does  not 
answer  their  concerns  in  a  fiscally  re- 
sponsible manner.  Delay  answers 
little;  it  defers  important  benefits;  it 
does  not  help  the  majority  of  our  Na- 
tion's senior  citizens. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  ex- 
plain some  of  the  concerns  I  have  with 
the  Senator's  amendment. 

It  is  important  for  us  to  remember 
that  59  percent  of  seniors  do  not  pay 
the  supplemental  premium  at  all.  For 
that  majority,  they  are  paying  only  $4 
a  month  for  what  by  any  standard  are 
substantial  and  needed  health  bene- 
fits. 

What  else  can  you  buy  for  $4  a 
month?  I  ask  that  question  only  to 
highlight  the  fact  that  no  insurance 
company  sells  comparable  benefits  for 
sucl)  a  low  price. 

I  am  often  asked  when  I  am  home 
why  Congress  passed  this  legislation  in 
such  a  hurry.  But  the  fact  is,  the  ini- 
tial proposal  by  President  Reagan  was 
made  more  than  a  year  before  we 
passed  the  final  legislation. 

No  question  about  it,  this  is  a  com- 
plex and  extremely  important  issue. 
But  we  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  on  it. 
In  fact,  before  that  first  legislative 
proposal  was  introduced.  Congress  and 
the  F»resident  had  been  considering 
different  approaches  to  the  issue  for 
several  years.  I  do  not  consider  that  to 
be  short  shrift. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  are  saying 
that  the  catastrophic  insurance  pro- 
gram will  preclude  the  passage  of  long- 
term  care  benefits.  On  the  contrary, 
this  legislation  is  a  first  step  toward 
comprehensive  long-term  care  cover- 
age. 

Several  of  us  in  this  body  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Bipartisan  Health  Commis- 
sion which  is  studying  ways  to  provide 
long-term  care  coverage  and  health 
care  for  the  uninsured.  Claude  Pepper, 
whose  passing  we  will  be  mourning  for 
some  time,  was  convinced  that  the 
Commission  will  be  able  to  achieve 
those  goals.  Senator  Pepper  supported 
the  benefits  in  the  catastrophic  pro- 
gram. 

One-sixth  of  the  budgeted  money  in 
the  catastrophic  legislation  does  sup- 
port important  long-term  care  bene- 
fits. I  would  not  have  supported  the 
legislation  if  I  had  believed  it  would  in 
any  way  jeopardize  even  more  substan- 
tial long-term  care  benefits  down  the 
road. 

I  am  bothered  by  other  statements 
being  made  on  the  Senate  floor  as  we 
consider  this  issue.  Many  of  my  col- 
leagues are  saying  that  "seniors  aren't 
really  benefiting  from  this  bill." 

I  have  talked  to  folks  in  Montana 
about  deferring  these  benefits.  The 


Montana  Council  of  Senior  Citizens, 
the  Montana  AARP,  the  11  Montana 
Area  Agencies  on  Aging  serving  65,000 
Montanans,  hospices— all  oppose  post- 
poning implementation  of  benefits. 
Not  all  of  these  are  embracing  the  cur- 
rent financing,  but  they  believe  the  Pi- 
nance  Committee  should  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  reevaluate  the  financ- 
ing, without  decimating  the  program. 
They  are  afraid  that  they  will  never 
get  the  benefits  back  if  they  are  taken 
away  now. 

For  another  important  reason,  I  am 
convinced  that  Senator  McCain's 
amendment  is  not  the  best  answer  for 
Montana's  seniors.  The  underlying 
issue  here  is  an  emergency  supplemen- 
tal appropriations  bill.  Every  hour  we 
spend  arguing  about  Medicare,  veter- 
ans are  being  turned  away  from  the 
hospitals  that  should  be  serving  them. 
I  strongly  believe  that  we  must  get 
down  to  the  real  business  at  hand 
here:  passing  a  bill  to  provide  urgently 
needed  funding  for  veterans,  essential 
air  service,  firefighting  costs  and  farm- 
ers' home  loans,  and  other  programs 
that  are  in  serious  danger  until  we 
complete  action. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  the  majori- 
ty leader's  proposal  allowing  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  to  review  the  supple- 
mental premium  issue  this  summer. 
We  should  examine  the  premium.  We 
should  strengthen  the  provisions  pre- 
venting duplicative  coverage.  And  we 
should  certainly  consider  making  the 
program  voluntary. 

For  many  of  Montana's  seniors,  the 
problem  with  the  catastrophic  illness 
program  is  that  for  those  who  have 
enough  income  to  pay  the  supplemen- 
tal premium,  they  have  no  choice  in 
the  matter.  Or  they  have  duplicative 
coverage.  Those  are  legitimate  con- 
cerns. 

I  have  heard  their  concerns.  In  fact, 
I  am  now  working  on  legislation  that 
would  make  the  program  voluntary, 
much  like  the  basic  part  B  premium. 
Giving  seniors  a  choice  would  improve 
the  program  considerably  in  that 
regard. 

Mr.  President,  we  do  have  some 
issues  that  we  must  address  on  the  cat- 
astrophic illness  program.  But  we 
must  review  that  legislation  carefully, 
in  a  calm  and  reasoned  manner,  and 
without  taking  away  needed  benefits 
from  our  Nation's  seniors. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
supporting  the  majority  leader  on  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Mitchell  amendment  allows  for  limited 
options  for  dealing  with  the  cata- 
strophic financing  problem.  The 
amendment  leaves  no  room  for  the 
consideration  of  important  alternative 
financing  options.  Thus,  I  cannot  sup- 
port the  Mitchell  amendment. 

I  believe  that  the  supplemental  pre- 
mium should  be  eliminated— and  it  can 
be  eliminated  without  diminishing  the 


catastrophic  benefits.  I  along  with 
Senators  Levin  and  Metzenbaum  have 
introduced  S.  1125,  the  Medicare  Cata- 
strophic Coverage  Surtax  Repeal  Act. 

As  its  name  indicates,  this  bill  elimi- 
nates the  catastrophic  surtax— or  sup- 
plemental premium— entirely. 

S.  1125  preserves  all  of  the  benefits 
of  the  Medicare  Catastrophic  Cover- 
age Act. 

The  revenue  from  the  supplemental 
premium  is  replaced  by  extending  the 
existing  33-percent  tax  rate  which  was 
effectively  created  in  the  1986  Tax  Act 
by  the  phaseout  of  personal  exemp- 
tions and  the  15-percent  rate  to  the 
highest  income  taxpayers.  In  1986,  an 
anomaly  was  created.  A  family  of  four 
with  taxable  income  from  $78,350  to 
$208,510  (and  single  filers  with  in- 
comes between  $47,000  and  $109,050) 
in  1990  pay  the  extra  5  percent  tax. 
But,  those  600,000  highest  earning 
taxpayers  pay  only  28  percent  on  their 
taxable  income  above  those  amounts. 
It  is  our  view  that  these  are  the  tax- 
payers, the  single  taxpayer  with  a  tax- 
able income  of  over  $109,000  or  a  joint 
filing  taxpayer  with  over  $209,000  in 
taxable  income,  who  are  most  capable 
of  bearing  the  burden  of  catastrophic 
care  for  those  in  need. 

Our  legislation  sets  the  maximum 
long-term  capital  gains  tax  rate  at  28 
percent.  At  the  present  time,  those 
taxpayers  in  the  existing  33  percent 
"bump"  pay  33  percent  on  their  long- 
term  capital  gains.  So,  for  some  tax- 
payers, there  will  be  a  tax  reduction 
under  this  legislation. 

This  proposal  is  virtually  revenue 
neutral  over  5  years. 

Revenue  from  the  additional  taxes 
raised  under  our  measure  would  flow 
to  the  same  trust  accounts  into  which 
the  supplemental  premium  would 
have  gone.  Any  shortfall  that  might 
occur  would  be  made  up  with  general 
revenues  and  then  would  be  repaid  by 
the  additional  taxes  raised  in  the  fol- 
lowing period  from  our  bill  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Treasury.  From  joint  tax 
estimates,  revenues  in  the  out-years 
would  more  adequately  meet  program 
needs  than  the  present  supplemental 
premium. 

Since  the  flat  monthly  premium 
would  be  preserved,  the  elderly  would 
still  be  paying  a  substantial  portion  of 
the  cost  of  the  catastrophic  program. 
The  flat  monthly  premiums  would 
cover  about  40  percent  of  the  program 
cost,  higher  than  the  25  percent  paid 
by  the  elderly  under  the  Medicare 
part  B  program. 

In  the  1986  Tax  Act,  the  very 
wealthy  saw  a  reduction  in  the  top  tax 
break  from  50  percent  to  28  percent. 
That  followed  a  reduction  from  70  per- 
cent to  50  percent  in  the  1981  Tax  Act. 
The  dramatic  reduction  in  taxes  in 
1981  was  a  clear  windfall  for  the  very 
wealthy.  The  loss  of  revenue  from  the 
1981  Act  is  one  of  the  major  reasons 
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for  the  huge  increases  in  the  budget 
deficits  in  the  early  1980's. 

In  1986,  we  saw  a  further  reduction 
in  the  top  bracket.  In  that  case,  there 
was  a  significant  reduction  in  deduc- 
tions, exclusions,  and  credits  which  al- 
lowed many  of  the  wealthy  to  avoid 
paying  the  effective  percentage  of  tax 
paid  by  many  moderate  income  tax- 
payers. Some  very  high  income  tax- 
payers, with  incomes  of  more  than 
$200,000  per  year  who  had  really 
worked  at  sheltering  their  income 
from  income  taxes,  did  see  an  increase 
in  taxes  because  of  the  1986  Tax  Act. 
However,  a  considerable  majority  of 
very  high  income  taxpayers  actually 
saw  a  reduction  in  taxes.  In  1986,  as 
the  bill  passed,  it  was  estimated  that 
the  average  decrease  in  taxes  for  those 
making  more  than  $200,000  per  year 
who  would  receive  reductions  in  taxes 
would,  on  average,  see  their  taxes  drop 
by  more  than  $50,000  per  year. 

I  believe  that  the  approach  taken  in 
S.  1125.  the  Medicare  Catastrophic 
Coverage  Surtax  Repeal  Act.  is  the  ap- 
proach that  should  be  taken  to  replace 
the  catastrophic  premium. 

And  this  bill  has  wide  support 
among  organizations  representing 
both  the  elderly  and  retired  workers. 
For  instance,  I  have  just  received  a 
letter,  which  I  will  put  in  the  Record, 
from  the  National  Committee  to  Pre- 
serve Social  Security  and  Medicare  en- 
dorsing my  bill  and  urging  Congress  to 
adopt  it  as  a  permanent  solution  to 
the  catastrophic  financing  problem. 

But  unfortunately,  as  I  have  said, 
the  Mitchell  amendment  precludes  the 
consideration  of  our  proposal  as  even 
an  option  for  changing  the  financing 
mechanism.  Thus,  I  cannot  support  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  letter  from 
the  National  Committee  to  Preserve 
Social  Security  and  Medicare. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

National  Committee  to  Preserve 

Social  Security  and  Medicare. 

Washington.  DC.  June  7.  1989. 
Hon.  Tom  Harkin. 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Harkin:  The  Senate  is  con- 
sidering a  Supplemental  Appropriations 
amendment  offered  by  Senator  McCain 
which  would  delay  for  one  year  the  supple- 
mental premium  and  corresponding  benefits 
provided  by  the  Medicare  Catastrophic  Cov- 
erage Act  of  1988.  The  National  Committee 
to  preserve  Social  Security  and  Medicare  be- 
lieves that  the  Senate,  rather  than  pass  a 
temporary  solution,  should  act  on  a  perma- 
nent solution  along  the  lines  of  your  legisla- 
tion introduced  yesterday  to  replace  the  dis- 
criminatory surtax  with  broad-based  financ- 
ing by  extending  the  33  percent  income  tax 
bracket. 

Seniors  are  revolting  against  the  cata- 
strophic legislation  and  are  demanding  sub- 
stantive changes.  At  this  time,  the  second 
degree  amendment  offered  by  the  Majority 
Leader  is  inadequate  in  our  view  because  it 
fails  to  commit  the  Senate  to  amend  the 
flawed  financing.  Unless  the  second  degree 


amendment  is  strengthened,  the  National 
Committee  urges  the  Senate  to  adopt  the 
McCain  amendment. 

In  the  next  month,  the  National  Commit- 
tee will  be  mailing  a  Legislative  Alert  to  its 
members  urging  them  to  write  Congress  in 
support  of  the  Harkin-Levin  Medicare  Cata- 
strophic Coverage  Surtax  Repeal  bill  in  the 
Senate  and  the  Bonior  bill  in  the  House.  We 
are  looking  forward  to  permanent  Congres- 
sional action  later  this  year. 
Sincerely. 

Martha  A.  McSteen. 

President. 

Mr.  BURNS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  good  friends,  Sena- 
tor McCain  and  Senator  Hatch,  as  an 
original  cosponsor  of  their  amendment 
to  delay  for  1  year  those  provisions  of 
the  Medicare  Catastrophic  Coverage 
Act  which  have  not  already  gone  into 
effect. 

I  believe  this  is  the  most  responsible 
and  effective  action  we  could  take  to 
address  the  concerns  of  thousands,  if 
not  millions,  of  senior  citizens.  I  know 
that  every  Senator  has  received  thou- 
sands of  letters  on  this  issue.  I  have  re- 
ceived approximately  1.500  letters 
against  the  Catastrophic  Act  and  only 
4  for  it. 

Contrary  to  what  many  are  saying  in 
this  town,  the  discontent  among  sen- 
iors runs  deeper  than  their  pocket- 
books.  Their  concerns  are  varied  and 
vast.  The  Wirthlin  Group  recently  re- 
leased the  results  of  a  nationwide  poll 
of  seniors  which  confirms  this  fact. 

One  of  the  most  revealing  statistics 
in  this  poll  is  that  52  percent  of  the 
seniors  believe  that  they  should  share 
the  burden  of  paying  for  health  care 
coverage.  However,  of  those  who  are 
familiar  with  the  current  law,  63  per- 
cent said  the  current  benefits  are  not 
worth  the  costs.  And  more  important- 
ly, by  a  65  to  19  percent  margin,  those 
surveyed  would  prefer  a  new  long-term 
care  program  to  the  catastrophic  cov- 
erage. 

This  amendment  would  allow  the 
House  and  the  Senate  to  take  the  time 
needed  to  revisit  this  issue,  and  pro- 
vide seniors  with  the  benefits  they 
most  need  at  a  price  that  is  most  af- 
fordable to  everyone.  It  is  well  known 
now,  and  I  believe  it  was  well  known  at 
the  time  this  act  passed,  that  the  No.  1 
concern  of  those  over  65  is  long-term 
nursing  home  and  home  health  care. 
This  amendment  preserves  the  one 
aspect  of  the  Catastrophic  Act  which 
addresses  this  need— the  spousal  im- 
poverishment protection— and  it 
allows  us  to  go  further. 

I  think  that  we  can  learn  a  lesson 
from  the  discussion  held  earlier  on 
section  89.  We  are  just  now  trying  to 
deal  with  a  provision  that  has  been  re- 
vised and  delayed  and  tossed  around 
by  Congress  for  about  2  years.  While 
we  are  trying  to  get  our  act  together, 
the  real  people  out  there  who  are  af- 
fected by  this  fiasco  are  spending 
money  to  deal  with  a  requirement 
which  they  may  or  may  not  be  asked 


to  comply  with.  They  are  dropping 
health  insurance  plans  just  in  case, 
and  they  have  told  us  loud  and  clear 
that  section  89  is  unworkable.  They 
have  been  held  hostage  to  our  inabil- 
ity to  act. 

Let  us  not  do  that  to  our  senior  citi- 
zens. Let  us  act  now  to  delay  the  Cata- 
strophic Act  and  say  "We'll  review  this 
issue  and  get  back  to  you  in  a  year."  I 
would  hate  to  see  us  take  the  seniors 
of  this  country  on  the  same  roller- 
coaster  ride  that  the  small  business 
owners  have  been  on  for  the  last  2 
years. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment,  to  take  the  sensible  ap- 
proach, and  to  let  seniors  know  that 
we  have  heard  their  objections  and  we 
are  prepared  to  respond. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment  being 
offered  today  by  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  McCain],  and  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Hatch],  which  will  in- 
corporate the  provisions  of  S.  335  in 
the  supplemental  appropriations  bill. 
As  my  colleagues  know,  this  amend- 
ment seeks  to  delay  implementation  of 
some  provisions  of  the  Catastrophic 
Health  Insurance  Act  Congress  passed 
last  year. 

Mr.  President,  senior  citizens  across 
this  country  are  sending  a  message  to 
Congress  and  that  message  is  clear- 
something  has  got  to  be  done  about 
the  problem  of  the  Medicare  Cata- 
strophic Coverage  Act.  I  have  received 
hundreds  of  letters,  postcards,  and 
phone  calls  from  senior  citizens  and  I 
am  sure  my  office  is  not  unique  in 
this.  Older  Idahoans  are  telling  me.  in 
pretty  blunt  terms  sometimes,  that 
the  Catastrophic  Act  is  not  good  cov- 
erage, that  it  is  not  what  senior  citi- 
zens want  and  that  it  costs  too  much. 
Many  people  tell  me  that  they  would 
not  mind  paying  extra  if  the  coverage 
was  decent,  but  they  do  not  think  it  is. 
We  in  Congress  have  an  obligation  to 
listen  to  the  people  in  this  country 
and  to  act  accordingly.  Right  now. 
senior  citizens  are  telling  us  to  do 
something  about  the  Catastrophic  Act 
and  I  think  it  is  time  we  do  so. 

It  is  well  known  that  I  was  1  of  only 
11  Senators  who  voted  against  the 
Catastrophic  Act  last  year  and.  believe 
me,  I  took  a  lot  of  heat  for  doing  so. 
One  newspaper  in  Idaho  ran  an  edito- 
rial headline  that  said  I  had  just  told 
senior  citizens  to  "drop  dead."  I  voted 
against  the  act  for  a  number  of  rea- 
sons. I  was  concerned  that  Congress 
was  singling  out  one  age  group  for  cov- 
erage and  essentially  saying  that 
senior  citizens  are  the  only  people  who 
suffer  catastrophic  illnesses.  I  was 
worried  that  the  act  was  not  providing 
the  kind  of  coverage  senior  citizens 
want.  I  was  not  sure  we  had  any  idea 
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how  much  the  prescription  drug  provi- 
sion would  cost. 

But  even  though  I  voted  against  the 
bill,  I  never  questioned  the  motives  of 
those  who  voted  for  it. 

All  of  my  colleagues  who  voted  for 
the  bill  thought  they  were  doing  the 
right  thing.  I  thought  I  was  doing  the 
right  thing  by  voting  against  the  bill. 
While  I  disagreed  with  the  methods  of 
the  legislation,  I  do  not  believe  we  live 
in  the  type  of  nation  where  people 
have  to  ruin  themselves  financially 
before  they  can  find  help  in  coping 
with  an  illness.  But  neither  is  this  the 
type  of  nation,  and  the  type  of  govern- 
ment, that  never  admits  that  it  might 
have  made  a  mistake  or  that  an  issue 
sometimes  deserves  a  second  look. 

And.  Mr.  President,  that  is  really  all 
we  are  asking  for— a  second  look.  The 
amendment  being  offered  today  does 
not  strive  to  make  sweeping  changes 
in  the  Catastrophic  Act.  It  does  not 
make  any  judgments  about  whether 
the  act  is  the  best  we  can  do.  All  it 
does  is  buy  us  a  little  time  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  we  can  do  better. 
Maybe  we  will  find  out  the  current  law 
is  the  best  we  can  do.  But  unless  we 
give  ourselves  that  chance,  we  will 
have  let  the  senior  citizens  of  this 
country  down. 

Some  of  my  other  colleagues  are 
talking  today  and  quoting  surveys  and 
sources  which  indicate  widespread  dis- 
content with  the  act.  I  think  most  of 
our  mailrooms  can  tell  us  that.  All  you 
have  to  do  is  take  a  look  at  the  vol- 
umes of  unsolicited  mail  each  and 
every  one  of  us  has  received  on  this 
issue  to  know  that  we  have  a  problem 
with  the  act  and  it  needs  to  be  ad- 
dressed. Hundreds  of  Idahoans  are 
writing  to  me  to  complain.  Some  are 
calling  for  outright  repeal  and  I  do  not 
necessarily  advocate  that  position. 
Some,  I  will  admit,  are  merely  discon- 
tent over  the  financing  mechanism 
and  probably  would  be  happy  with  the 
coverage  if  it  were  free.  But  I  have 
been  struck  by  the  number  of  people 
who  have  examined  the  benefits  being 
offered  them;  have  looked  at  what  is 
available  in  terms  of  private  insurance; 
have  calculated  the  cost  of  the  new 
coverage  and  have  ultimately  conclud- 
ed that  what  is  being  offered  to  them 
not-so-voluntarily  is  not  in  their  better 
interests. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  unreasonable  to 
put  on  the  brakes  a  little,  and  allow 
some  time  to  rethink  the  Medicare 
Catastrophic  Coverage  Act.  That  is  all 
the  amendment  before  the  Senate 
seeks  to  do.  It  is  reasonable,  it  is  pru- 
dent, it  is  what  senior  citizens  are  call- 
ing for  and  now  is  the  time  to  do  it. 

I  urge  my  Senate  colleagues  to  adopt 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  BOND.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  my  good  friend  and  colleague, 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
McCain]  to  delay  implementation  of 


the  supplemental  premium  on  the  cat- 
astrophic health  legislation  passed  last 
year.  In  the  last  several  months,  I 
have  received  a  steady  stream  of  let- 
ters, phone  calls,  and  postcards  from 
over  15,000  seniors  in  Missouri  who 
object  to  certain  provisions  of  the  Cat- 
astrophic Act  and  the  surtax  on 
income  tax  that  many  of  them  will  be 
paying.  I  share  many  of  their  con- 
cerns. 

Let  me  take  a  moment  and  share 
with  my  colleagues  some  of  those  con- 
cerns. Many  of  the  seniors  from  my 
State  and  I  are  concerned  about  what 
we  regard  as  unfair  double  taxation- 
first  they  pay  income  tax.  and  then  a 
surcharge  based  on  that  tax  liability- 
higher  than  affordable,  to  participate 
in  a  program  which  may  duplicate 
that  which  they  already  have. 

From  Webster  Groves  a  constituent 
writes:  "As  the  bill  moved  through 
Congress,  it  was  amended  to  end  up  as 
a  package  which  duplicates  many  of 
the  benefits  already  available  to  us. 
Actually,  most  of  us  had  our  own  in- 
surance and  were  doing  fine.  It  bur- 
dens seniors  with  a  large  bill  regard- 
less of  whether  they  wanted  or  needed 
the  coverage.  Furthermore,  it  fails  to 
provide  protection  from  the  high  cost 
of  long-term  nursing  home  care  and 
more  expanded  home  health  care." 

What's  more,  participation  in  this 
insurance  program  is  mandatory. 
"Please  make  it  known,"  says  a  con- 
stituent from  Columbia,  "that  many 
seniors,  of  modest  income,  such  as 
myself  will  be  very  hurt  by  these  pro- 
visions. Since  I  have  no  pension,  it  has 
been  necessary  to  provide  savings  to 
produce  income  for  our  retirement.  In 
order  to  protect  those  savings,  I  have 
obtained  private  insurance  to  cover 
what  Medicare  and  Medigap  policies 
do  not.  With  this  private  insurance, 
which  we  must  still  carry  in  order  to 
protect  our  assets,  the  new  extended 
coverage  will  not  be  used  by  us.  Con- 
gress has  added  about  $650  per  year 
tax  and  additional  premium  for  Medi- 
care to  our  costs,  for  benefits  which 
we  will  never  be  able  to  use.  There  are 
many  like  us  who  are  being  penalized 
in  this  manner  because  we  have  made 
personal  sacrifices  in  order  to  provide 
for  ourselves  at  no  cost  to  the  govern- 
ment." 

This  quote  summarizes  the  reasons  I 
intend  to  support  Senator  McCain 
later  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  maintain  that 
these  concerns  of  my  constituents  are 
very  real  and  that  we  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  these  people  to  look  into  this 
act  a  bit  more  to  address  their  con- 
cerns. 

I  believe  that  Senator  McCain's 
amendment  represents  a  very  prudent 
course  of  action.  The  basic,  truly  cata- 
strophic protection  benefits  that  went 
into  effect  early  this  year  will  not  be 
affected.  The  acute  hospital  care  bene- 
fits, and  skilled-nursing  care  benefits. 


and  skilled  nursing  care  benefits,  fi- 
nanced by  the  $4  increase  in  Medicare 
monthly  premiums,  will  remain  intact, 
as  well  as  the  much-needed  protection  . 
from  spousal  impoverishment.  It  is 
only  the  additional  benefits,  in  par- 
ticular the  prescription  drug  benefit, 
which  will  be  affected  by  the  1-year 
delay. 

The  1-year  delay  will  ensure  that 
seniors  are  not  forced  to  pay  an  unrea- 
sonably high  surtax  on  top  of  their 
income  taxes.  The  1-year  delay  will 
give  the  Congress  time  to  examine  the 
program  to  determine  whether  or  not 
certain  benefits  under  the  program 
are  what  seniors  really  want  to  give 
them  the  protection  they  need  from 
devastating  illness.  The  1-year  delay 
will  give  the  Congress  time,  I  hope  to 
address  fully  the  problems  of  duplica- 
tive benefits  under  the  act  and  the 
mandatory  participation  issue.  In 
short,  the  1-year  delay  will  give  the 
Congress  and  the  administration  time 
to  examine  fully  the  implications  of  a 
policy  which  may  not  be  sound  and 
may  unfairly  penalize  those  it  was  de- 
signed to  help. 

Mr.  President,  I  intend  to  vote  for 
this  delay  and  urge  my  colleagues  to 
do  so  as  well. 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  commend  both  my  colleagues 
and  in  particular  several  people  from 
my  home  State  of  Nevada  for  the  work 
they  have  recently  done  to  address  the 
severe  problems  contained  in  the  Med- 
icare Catastrophic  Coverage  Act  of 
1988. 

The  Medicare  Catastrophic  Cover- 
age Act  is  finally  receiving  the  con- 
gressional attention  it  so  desperately 
needs.  The  combination  of  amend- 
ments offered  to  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriations bill  concerning  the  Cata- 
strophic Act,  the  debate  on  those 
amendments,  and  the  recent  Finance 
Committee  hearing  on  the  act  demon- 
strates a  developing  consensus  here  in 
the  Senate.  That  consensus  is  that 
something  must  be  done  about  the 
Medicare  Catastrophic  Coverage  Act 
and  its  harsh  and  unfair  tax  treatment 
of  a  select  number  of  Americans  over 
the  age  of  65.  I  commend  my  col- 
leagues for  joining  me  in  this  recogni- 
tion of  this  inequity. 

I  would  also  like  to  commend  the 
work  of  two  very  active  and  dedicated 
Nevadans  by  the  name  of  Daniel  and 
Marcia  Hawley.  The  efforts  of  Dan 
and  Marcia  and  the  Seniors  Coalition 
Against  the  Catastrophic  Act 
[SCACA],  the  seniors  organization 
they  created  to  repeal  the  Medicare 
Catastrophic  Act.  have  certainly  been 
inspiring  to  me.  The  Hawleys  have 
traveled  to  Washington  several  times 
in  order  to  present  the  views  of  the 
seniors  they  represent  to  myself  and 
my  colleagues  in  Congress.  In  fact. 
Dan  recently  testified  before  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  and  pre- 
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sented  to  the  committee  the  collective 
view  of  346.426  seniors  that  the  Cata- 
strophic Act  should  be  repealed.  I  be- 
lieve the  efforts  of  the  Hawleys  and 
other  senior  organizers  like  them  have 
opened  our  eyes  here  in  Congress  to 
the  error  we  made  in  leveling  a  new 
tax— a  very  burdensome  tax— to  pay 
for  the  act's  benefits  on  a  limited 
group  of  senior  citizens. 

For  the  sake  of  Dan  and  Marcia 
Hawley,  those  they  represent,  and 
other  seniors'  groups  rising  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Catastrophic  Act,  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  continue  serious  con- 
sideration of  repealing  the  Medicare 
Catastrophic  Act. 

Last,  I  would  like  to  commend  an- 
other Nevadan,  Assemblyman  Wendell 
Williams.  Assemblyman  Williams  has 
joined  myself  and  the  Hawleys  in 
speaking  for  Nevada  seniors.  He  has 
brought  before  the  Nevada  State  Leg- 
islature a  resolution  supporting  con- 
gressional efforts  to  repeal  the  Medi- 
care Catastrophic  Act.  It  is  my  hope 
that  other  State  legislators  will  follow 
the  lead  of  Assemblyman  Wendell  Wil- 
liams. 

Mr.  KOHL.  Mr.  President,  with 
regard  to  the  catastrophic  health  care 
amendments,  I  understand  the  con- 
cern of  my  colleagues:  There  is  a  prob- 
lem with  this  supplemental  premium. 
Many  believe  it  boils  down  to  an  age 
tax.  It  seems  overpriced  and  people  on 
low,  fixed  incomes  just  cannot  afford 
it.  We  must  adjust  the  cost  of  the 
package  in  a  fair  way  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

However,  some  want  to  throw  the 
baby  out  with  the  bath  water.  It  is  my 
sense  that  Senator  McCain's  amend- 
ment would,  in  effect,  do  just  that.  If 
we  postpone  or  repeal  the  law,  bene- 
fits to  millions  of  American  elderly 
may  never  be  realized.  We  could  un- 
dermine the  whole  thing  after  years  of 
work  for  catastrophic  coverage. 

Prom  the  prescription  drug  coverage 
alone,  S'/i  million  people  will  benefit. 
Another  2.5  million  people  will  benefit 
from  the  cap  on  physician  expenses. 
Rather  than  taking  away  that  cover- 
age, let's  roll  up  our  sleeves,  put  our 
hands  in  the  dirty  water,  and  clean 
the  infant  that  is  not  up  and  walking 
yet.  The  amendment  of  the  majority 
leader  calls  for  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee action  on  the  supplemental  pre- 
mium prior  to  September  1989.  The 
majority  of  elderly  haven't  started 
paying  the  tax.  We're  here  arguing 
about  something  that  is  going  to 
happen.  Well,  why  don't  we  sit  down, 
work  out  the  difficulties,  and  change 
what  is  going  to  happen.  Rather  than 
voting  to  postpone  the  problem,  let's 
fix  the  surcharge  now.  If  the  commit- 
tee does  not  take  action  before  Sep- 
tember 1989,  then  that  is  the  time  to 
consider  delaying  implementation. 

I  supported  the  chairman  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  in  reviewing  this 
issue.  He  operated  in  good  faith  and 


held  hearings.  He  will  act  in  good  faith 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  this  plan  to  the 
elderly. 

The  people  who  have  written  to  me 
have  asked  me  to  change  the  way  this 
law  is  financed.  Many  want  long-term 
care,  many  want  the  prescription  drug 
benefit  to  kick  in  more  quickly  with  a 
lower  deductible,  a  few  want  a  more 
progressive  formula  that  increases  the 
cost  to  the  upper  income  elderly.  But 
without  question,  the  most  frequently 
heard  suggestion  is  to  scale  back  the 
financing  formula  and  reduce  the  cost 
of  the  program. 

That  is  why  I  am  pleased  to  support 
this  amendment  to  modify  the  premi- 
um and  I  commend  our  colleagues  for 
their  leadership. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  as  an  original  cosponsor  of  the 
amendment  by  Senators  Hatch  and 
McCain.  This  amendment  addresses 
the  groundswell  of  concern  among  our 
senior  citizens  over  the  financing  of 
the  recently  enacted  Medicare  Cata- 
strophic Coverage  Act.  It  does  so  by 
delaying  the  so-called  supplemental 
premium  by  1  year— giving  Congress 
the  chance  to  make  improvements  in 
the  financing  of  the  Catastrophic  Act. 
I  commend  my  colleagues  from  Utah 
and  Arizona  for  proposing  this  very 
reasonable  solution  to  the  concerns  of 
our  Nation's  seniors. 

The  Catastrophic  Coverage  Act  was 
signed  into  law  on  July  1,  1988.  Since 
that  time,  I  have  heard  from  tens  of 
thousands  of  senior  citizens  who  ques- 
tion both  the  value  of  this  law's  bene- 
fits and  the  fairness  of  its  financing. 

A  recent  survey,  conducted  last 
month  among  1,000  senior  citizens  na- 
tionwide, affirms  the  doubts  that  New 
York  seniors  have  about  this  act.  The 
survey  found  that  when  seniors  are  in- 
formed that  in  order  to  fund  this  new 
program,  they  will  have  to  pay  a 
surtax  on  their  Federal  income  tax 
payments  of  15  percent  for  each  $150 
owed— up  to  a  maximum  of  $800  in 
1989— they  do  not  believe  that  the 
benefits  are  worth  the  cost  by  a  55 
percent  to  22  percent  margin. 

To  add  insult  to  injury,  we  are  now 
told  by  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  that  this  new  surtax  will  gener- 
ate excess  revenues  over  and  above  the 
cost  of  the  benefits  to  the  tune  of 
some  $3.1  billion.  In  essence,  this 
amounts  to  asking  senior  citizens  to 
fund  a  $3.1  billion  disguise  of  the 
actual  size  of  the  national  deficit. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
Hatch-McCain  amendment  would 
shrink  this  excess  to  approximately 
$10  million  in  fiscal  year  1990. 

I  believe  this  amendment  offers  the 
best  solution  yet  for  preserving  the 
most  important  benefits  of  catastroph- 
ic health  care,  while  making  this 
needed  coverage  fairer  for  all  benefici- 
aries. 

Under  the  Hatch/McCain  amend- 
ment, the  supplemental  premium  will 


be  delayed  by  1  year— while  leaving  in 
effect  the  unlimited  hospitalization 
benefit,  the  benefit. to  protect  against 
spousal  impoverishment  due  to  nurs- 
ing home  costs,  and  all  other  benefits 
currently  in  effect. 

I  am  hopeful  that  this  legislation 
will  lead  to  a  thorough  review  of  the 
Catastrophic  Coverage  Act.  We  must 
undertake  this  review  immediately, 
taking  into  full  consideration  the 
views  of  our  Nation's  senior  citizens. 

Our  passage  of  the  Catastrophic 
Coverage  Act  in  1988  contained  the 
implicit  promise  that  we  would  protect 
senior  citizens  against  catastrophic 
health  expenses— without  imposing  on 
them  a  catastrophic  financial  burden. 
If  we  are  serious  about  keeping  this 
promise,  we  will  act  immediately  to 
agree  to  the  amendment  by  Senators 
Hatch  and  McCain. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  lend  my  strong  support  to  the  ef- 
forts of  my  distinguished  friend  and 
colleague,  the  Senator  from  Arizona, 
on  behalf  of  America's  seniors. 

Senator  McCain's  amendment  would 
put  the  U.S.  Senate  emphatically  on 
the  side  of  the  health  care  needs  of  el- 
derly Americans.  My  mail  office  here 
in  the  Senate— as  well.  I  am  sure,  as 
the  mail  offices  of  all  of  my  col- 
leagues—has been  literally  swamped 
with  letters  from  senior  citizens  pro- 
testing what  they  consider  to  be  the 
unfairly  high  burden  imposed  by  last 
year's  catastrophic  health  bill. 

The  real  consequences  of  last  year's 
bill  have  become  clear.  It  has  not  met 
our  own  expectations,  and  it  has  not 
met  the  needs  of  our  senior  citizens. 
This  is  one  health  care  bill  that  needs 
major  surgery. 

The  McCain  amendment  gives  us  the 
opportunity  to  perform  that  surgery. 
While  leaving  the  clearly  meritorious 
elements  of  the  bill  intact,  it  would 
delay  for  1  year  the  implementation  of 
those  elements  that  are  troubling  and 
worrisome  to  seniors,  health  care  pro- 
fessionals, and  other  concerned  citi- 
zens. 

This  amendment  would  postpone  im- 
plementation of  the  mandatory  cata- 
strophic health  surtax,  the  limit  on 
out-of-pocket  health  care  expenses, 
and  the  prescription  drug  provisions  of 
last  year's  bill. 

These  three  elements  need  a  lot  of 
work.  And  1  year  will  give  us  the  time 
we  need  to  bring  these  components  of 
last  year's  bill  into  line  with  the  needs 
of  elderly  Americans. 

Every  so  often  in  this  Chamber,  Sen- 
ators argue  against  proposed  changes 
in  the  law  by  claiming  that  changes 
would  represent  some  kind  of  "tam- 
pering" with  the  achievements  of  leg- 
islators in  the  past.  In  this  CEise,  some 
Senators  are  reluctant  to  be  perceived 
as  reversing  the  course  we  set  in  last 
year's  bill. 
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But  the  fact  is,  the  people  didn't 
send  us  here  from  our  50  States  to 
leave  well  enough  alone,  and  to  bland- 
ly applaud  all  of  our  own  past  achieve- 
ments. They  sent  us  here  to  represent 
them.  To  do  what's  right.  To  make  the 
bad  good.  To  make  the  good  better. 

In  short,  to  learn  from  experience 
and  make  the  best  possible  laws  for 
our  country.  The  McCain  amendment 
makes  it  possible  for  us  to  do  this  in 
the  case  of  America's  policy  on  medi- 
cal care  for  senior  citizens. 

To  stick  with  the  1988  bill  in  its  en- 
tirety now  that  its  faults  have  become 
crystal  clear  to  so  many  Americans 
would  be  an  act  of  legislative  folly. 
Worse— it  would  be  a  sign  of  an  almost 
imperial  lack  of  respect  for  our  con- 
stituents, and  most  especially  for 
those  Americans  who  have  lived  the 
longest  and  thus  have  the  most 
wisdom  to  share  with  us  as  we  proceed 
with  our  deliberations. 

And  let  me  add,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  perfecting  amendment  offered  by 
the  senior  Senator  from  Texas  is  not 
sufficient  to  the  occasion. 

Bland,  meaningless  sense-of-the- 
Senate  resolutions  will  not  cure  ailing 
elderly  people  of  their  diseases.  Only 
effective  action  can.  And  the  McCain 
amendment  will  put  us  on  the  path  of 
effective  action. 

Mr.  President,  let's  learn  our  lesson. 
Let's  make  our  catastrophic  health 
laws  as  good  as  they  can  be.  I  urge  all 
my  colleagues  to  vote  aye  on  the  im- 
portant amendment  offered  by  Sena- 
tor McCain. 

Mr.  CONRAD.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  support  the  Mitchell-Bent- 
sen-Dole-Packwood  amendment.  I  am 
pleased  with  their  amendment,  which 
addresses  the  important  concerns 
about  the  excess  revenue  that  may  be 
received  from  the  supplemental  premi- 
um; the  duplicative  coverage  that  may 
exist  between  the  new  Medicare  Cata- 
strophic Coverage  Act  and  private  Me- 
digap  policies.  I  appreciate  the  effort 
they  have  made  to  craft  this  amend- 
ment. 

I  also  appreciate  the  effort  my  col- 
league from  Arizona  has  put  into  his 
own  amendment,  and  I  applaud  his 
commitment  to  this  issue.  I  believe  his 
amendment  is  a  well-intentioned 
effort  to  raise  important  issues  about 
the  Medicare  Catastrophic  Coverage 
Act  of  1988. 

However,  Mr.  President,  I  believe  it 
would  not  be  prudent  at  this  time  to 
adopt  the  McCain  amendment.  The 
Senate  Finance  Committee  held  hear- 
ings on  June  1  to  discuss  the  issue  of 
catastrophic  care.  Those  hearings 
lasted  almost  the  entire  day— the  Fi- 
nance Committee  is  earnestly  hearing 
concerns  about  the  catastrophic  law. 

Mr.  President,  the  premiums  paid  by 
beneficiaries  for  these  new  benefits 
are  too  high.  New  evidence  suggests 
that  we  will  receive  almost  $5  billion 
in  excess  revenues  from  these  premi- 


ums. There  is  no  justification  to  main- 
tain premiums  at  the  current  level  if 
we  are  receiving  excess  revenues— we 
must  make  efforts  to  seriously  reduce 
the  premiums  and  provide  relief  to 
those  who  are  paying  these  premiums 
from  fixed  incomes. 

Senator  Bentsen  has  already  pro- 
posed the  reduction  of  the  supplemen- 
tal premium.  While  the  administration 
opposes  this  reduction,  I  have  written 
to  Senator  Bentsen  to  support  his 
effort  to  reduce  these  premiums.  I 
intend  to  continue  to  pursue  this  issue 
both  with  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee, and  with  the  administration.  If 
the  premiums  are  not  significantly  re- 
duced, then  we  can  revisit  this  issue. 
This  is  not  the  time,  however,  to  re- 
write this  legislation  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate. 

If  we  adopt  this  amendment,  impor- 
tant Medicaid  expansions  for  pregnant 
women  and  children  would  be  delayed. 
Also,  reimbursement  for  IV  drugs  used 
in  the  home  and  the  coverage  of  mam- 
mograms would  be  delayed.  Most  im- 
portant, the  cap  on  out-of-pocket  ex- 
penses on  physician  services  will  be  de- 
layed—a provision  that  is  extremely 
important  because  of  the  escalating 
costs  of  physician  services.  Perhaps 
this  was  not  the  intention  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona,  but  I  am  extremely 
committed  to  those  provisions  and  be- 
lieve they  must  not  be  delayed. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  am  con- 
cerned by  the  deficit  impact  of  this 
amendment.  As  I  understand  it,  the 
provision  would  increase  the  deficit  by 
some  $400  million  in  1989  and  $2.6  bil- 
lion in  1990.  I  do  realize  that  the  ap- 
propriations and  reconciliation  bills 
have  not  been  written  off  1990,  but  I 
simply  do  not  see  how  we  could  accom- 
modate another  $2.6  billion.  And,  Mr. 
President,  we  cannot  countenance  an- 
other $2.6  billion  in  the  1990  deficit. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  let  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  do  its  job— they  will 
make  necessary  adjustments  in  the 
Catastrophic  Act.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  carefully  consider  their  votes  on 
this  issue  and  cast  them  in  favor  of 
the  Mitchell-Bentsen-Dole-Packwood 
amendment. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  voting  today  in  support  of  the 
McCain-Hatch  amendment  because  I 
believe  that  we  need  to  consider  alter- 
native financing  options  for  the  Medi- 
care Catastrophic  Coverage  Act  bene- 
fits. On  the  whole,  senior  citizens  in 
my  State  strenuously  object  to  assum- 
ing sole  responsibility  for  the  total 
costs  of  the  new  benefits.  They  believe 
that  everyone  should  share  the  re- 
sponsibility. Unfortunately,  President 
Reagan  did  not  agree  with  them.  He 
insisted  that  the  beneficiaries  alone 
pay  for  the  additional  benefits.  It  was 
the  President  and  his  representatives 
who  were  at  the  negotiating  table  de- 
manding beneficiary-paid  premiums 
when    Congress    developed    the    final 


provisions  of  the  act  last  year.  That  is 
the  source  of  the  problem  today. 

I  have  proposed  legislation  which 
offers  one  way  of  spreading  the  cost  of 
the  new  benefits  among  a  larger  pool 
of  people.  My  proposal  repeals  the 
supplemental  premium  and  raises  the 
needed  revenues  to  finance  the  bene- 
fits by  lifting  the  $45,000  cap  on  sala- 
ries subject  to  the  FICA  hospital  in- 
surance tax.  The  year's  delay  con- 
tained in  this  amendment  provides  us 
with  time  to  consider  my  proposal 
along  with  others  offered  by  my  col- 
leagues. My  bill  addresses  the  crux  of 
the  elderly's  concerns— how  to  finance 
catastrophic  health  care  costs.  This  is 
the  one  issue  not  addressed  by  the 
pending  amendment  and  is  the  most 
critical  part  of  our  response  to  the 
health  care  needs  of  the  elderly. 

In  the  meantime,  despite  the  recent 
death  of  its  chairman,  the  Pepper 
Commission  has  reiterated  its  commit- 
ment to  making  legislative  recommen- 
dations on  long-term  care  by  Novem- 
ber 1989.  Congress  would  be  able  to 
use  the  expert  advice  of  this  influen- 
tial group  as  it  considers  modifications 
to  the  new  law.  Perhaps  we  can  clear 
up  the  rampant  confusion  about  the 
value  of  the  new  law's  benefits  and  get 
a  better  fix  on  what  the  final  program 
benefits  will  cost. 

Obviously,  it  will  be  necessary  to  de- 
velop a  solution  which  balances  the 
needs  of  all  seniors.  Some  seniors  need 
immediate  help  with  catastrophic  ex- 
penses associated  with  protracted 
acute  illness  while  others  want  more 
protection  against  long-term  care 
costs.  No  senior  citizen  of  the  most  in- 
dustrialized country  in  the  world 
should  have  to  endure  poverty  in 
order  to  get  needed  medical  care. 

When  Congress  adopted  the  new  law 
last  year,  everyone  sincerely  believed 
it  was  the  right  thing  to  do.  Certainly, 
no  one  wants  to  disregard  the  objec- 
tions of  the  elderly  now  and  I  am  pre- 
pared to  work  with  my  colleagues  to 
correct  any  problems  that  may  arise. 
The  task  will  not  be  easy.  I  hope  that 
after  today's  action  we  will  get  down 
to  business  and  begin  to  develop  solu- 
tions to  the  critical  issues  at  hand. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  since 
the  Senate  passed  the  Medicare  Cata- 
strophic Protection  Act  a  year  ago,  I 
have  heard  from  literally  hundreds  of 
constituents  opposing  the  new  law.  In 
fact,  with  the  possible  exceptions  of 
the  Panama  Canal  and  withholding  on 
interest  and  dividends,  I  cannot  re- 
member when  I  have  received  such  a 
tremendous  response  on  a  single  issue. 
This  bill,  at  a  cost  of  over  $29  billion 
for  the  first  5  years,  constitutes  the 
single  largest  expansion  of  a  Federal 
social  welfare  program  since  Medicare 
was  created  in  1965.  And,  aside  from 
the  fact  that  our  senior  citizens  are 
paying  a  rather  large  tax  on  benefits 
they  neither  want  nor  need,  we  have 
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now  discovered  that  the  tax  imposed  is 
far  in  excess  of  what  is  needed  to 
cover  the  services. 

During  Congress'  deliberation  on  the 
legislation,  the  seniors  were  lead  to  be- 
lieve that  this  coverage  would  be  suffi- 
cient for  all  their  medical  needs;  they 
would  no  longer  need  supplemental  in- 
surance. This  was  a  misconception. 
Yet,  many  canceled  other  health  in- 
sumce  policies  only  to  find  that  the 
new  law,  not  only  did  not  cover  them 
adequately,  but  it  cost  far  more  than  a 
second  insurance  policy.  Why  should 
our  seniors  be  required  to  pay  this  cat- 
astrophic premium  when  they  could 
easily  find  a  less  expensive  policy  that 
takes  care  of  their  true  needs  such  as 
long-term  care? 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  devastating 
effects  long-term  care  can  have  on 
those  suffering  from  catastrophic  ill- 
nesses, yet  this  bill  does  not  address 
that  issue.  Instead,  the  Catastrophic 
Protection  law  puts  our  seniors  among 
the  highest  taxed  citizens  in  America. 
In  1989,  for  the  supplemental  premi- 
lun,  they  will  pay  an  income  surtax  of 
$22.50  on  every  $150  owed  in  regular 
income  taxes,  up  to  $800.  It  continual- 
ly rises  so  that  in  5  years,  this  "tax  on 
a  tax"  will  cost  $42  per  $150  up  to 
$1,050. 

Senator  McCain's  amendment  will 
allow  the  long-term  hospitalization 
benefit  to  continue  as  implemented 
and  bring  the  spousal  impoverishment 
protection  on  line  as  scheduled  in 
July,  raising  the  seniors'  monthly  pay- 
ments $4  above  the  normal  annual  in- 
crease. 

The  other  costly  benefits  however, 
such  as  the  coverage  on  prescription 
drugs,  would  be  delayed  for  1  year 
along  with  the  supplemental  premium. 
This  will  give  Congress  time  to  re- 
evaluate the  situation  and  the  true 
needs  of  our  senior  citizens.  "Assist- 
ance for  long-term  care"  is  what  I  am 
hearing  from  seniors  in  Idaho  as  well 
as  other  States.  Now  that  they  have 
made  this  very  clear,  we  ought  to  take 
some  action  to  reach  this  goal. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  support  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  my  colleague  from  Maine. 
While  I  l)elieve  very  deeply  that  the 
current  catastrophic  plan  desperately 
needs  reform  and  is  grossly  unfair  in 
several  respects,  the  benefits  of  the 
Medicare  Catastrophic  Coverage  Act 
are  simply  too  important  to  delay 
their  implementation  for  a  year. 

The  Medicare  Catastrophic  Cover- 
age Act  makes  significant  improve- 
ments in  Medicare  coverage  for  all  of 
our  elderly.  Some  of  the  benefits  are 
simply  not  available  in  the  private 
sector— respite  care,  for  example. 
Others  would  be  priced  much  higher 
by  private  sector  insurance— the  pre- 
scription drug  benefit.  Still  other  ben- 
efits remove  the  fear  from  millions  of 
the  elderly  that  a  lengthy  and  costly 
illness   will   devastate   their   finances 
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and  those  of  their  families:  The  cap  on 
out-of-pocket  expenses  under  Medi- 
care part  B,  the  limit  on  hospital  de- 
ductible to  one  per  year,  home  health 
care  benefits,  expanded  skilled  nursing 
care.  These  are  major  benefit  expan- 
sions—the first  since  Medicare  was  en- 
acted. Voting  to  delay  benefits  could 
mean  forfeiting  these  benefit  expan- 
sions forever. 

But  as  I  stated  this  act  has  some 
very  serious  problems,  and  we  must 
correct  them  rapidly.  The  Finance 
Committee  and  other  committees  are 
committed  to  take  a  look  at  the  issues 
raised  by  our  Medicare  recipients  and 
report  changes  to  the  Senate  this 
summer.  I  will  continue  to  work  with 
my  colleagues  to  ensure  that  the  nec- 
essary improvements  are  made  in  the 
act. 

I  understand  the  anguish  of  the  el- 
derly faced  with  increased  Medicare 
premiums.  The  middle-class  elderly 
who  will  have  to  pay  the  supplemental 
premium,  the  premium  that  increases 
with  income  tax  liability,  are  feeling 
that  they  will  bear  an  unfair  burden. 
And  now,  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  and  the  Joint  Tax  Committee 
project  that  the  supplemental  premi- 
um will  bring  in  a  surplus  of  $10  bil- 
lion instead  of  $4.2  billion  over  the 
next  5  years. 

The  Mitchell  amendment  means 
that  the  Finance  Committee  will  ad- 
dress the  issues  surrounding  the 
amount  of  the  supplemental  premium; 
the  Finance  Committee  has  already 
held  hearings  on  this  issue. 

It  is  very  important  for  all  of  us  to 
remember  that  when  the  legislation 
was  negotiated  last  year,  the  Reagan 
administration  insisted  that  the  bill  be 
deficit  neutral  and  that  funding  not 
come  from  general  revenues.  That  is 
why  the  benefits  are  financed  by  the 
supplemental  premium.  The  Bush  ad- 
ministration opposes  any  tinkering 
with  the  premium  or  the  benefits  of 
the  Medicare  Catastrophic  Coverage 
Act. 

The  elderly  are  very  concerned  that 
they  are  paying  for  coverage  they  al- 
ready receive  from  former  employers 
or  through  private  Medigap  policies.  I 
share  that  concern. 

Twenty  percent  of  Medicare  benefi- 
ciaries have  Medigap  policies  paid  for, 
at  least  in  part,  by  former  employers. 
Under  the  law,  duplicate  coverage  is 
supposed  to  phase  out  and  private  pre- 
miums are  supposed  to  fall  according- 
ly, but  this  is  not  happening  in  a  way 
that  seniors  feel  they  are  getting  a 
good  deal.  Our  Federal  retirees  feel  es- 
pecially hard  hit  by  duplicate  cover- 
age. 

These  problems  are  dealt  with  in 
several  ways  with  this  resolution.  The 
authorizing  committees  will  look  at 
the  duplication  issues  for  military  and 
civilian  retirees.  The  amendment  also 
expresses  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
the  States  enforce  the  provision  that 


supplemental  private  insurance  poli- 
cies and  premiums  are  appropriately 
scaled  back  as  the  benefits  of  the  cata- 
strophic bill  are  phased  in.  The  resolu- 
tion also  instructs  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee to  consider  making  the  cata- 
strophic program  voluntary  rather 
than  voluntary. 

Again  I  state— I  believe  that  the 
Medicare  Catastrophic  Coverage  Act 
must  be  reformed.  I  will  work  with  the 
senior  citizens  of  Massachusetts  and 
my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  to  ensure 
that  it  is.  There  is  nothing  more  im- 
portant to  me  than  to  make  sure  this 
program  works. 

RELIEF  FROM  THE  MEDICARE  PREMIUM  SURTAX 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  support  the  amendment  offered  by 
my  colleague  from  Arizona,  Senator 
McCain.  Finally,  the  Senate  is  given 
an  opportunity  to  address  the  Medi- 
care catastophic  health  insurance  pre- 
mium surtax.  We  are  fortunate  to 
have  as  our  leader  in  this  effort  a 
proven  "fighter"  Senator  McCain. 

I  wish  to  make  it  every  clear  that  my 
opposition  to  the  Mitchell/Bentsen/ 
Packwood  alternative  should  in  no 
way  be  construed  as  a  vote  against 
lower  premiums.  My  support  is  for  de- 
ferring the  premium  surtax  and  re- 
evaluating the  financing  mechanism 
of  the  entire  Catastrophic  Health  In- 
surance Program. 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  has 
indeed  begun  to  reexamine  this  issue.  I 
was  among  those  voting  97  to  2  on 
April  12  requesting  such  action.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  various  propos- 
als are  being  considered  which  would 
reduce  the  premium  surtax,  but  as  yet, 
this  McCain  amendment  is  the  first 
opportuntiy  we  have  had  to  actually 
defer  the  implementation  of  the  pre- 
mium surtax. 

In  my  11  years  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  I 
have  never  dealt  with  an  issue  which 
has  met  with  such  unrelenting  opposi- 
tion as  the  Medicare  catastrophic 
health  insurance  premium  surtax.  My 
office  has  been  deluged  for  months 
with  thousands  of  letters  and  calls  ex- 
pressing the  objections  of  older  Virgin- 
ians. I  thank  these  many  Virginians 
for  taking  an  initiative  in  this  struggle 
to  correct  a  mistake. 

Who  is  subject  to  the  surtax?  I  will 
tell  you— the  very  people  who  have 
worked  hardest  and  longest  to  provide 
for  their  earned  years  of  retirement  or 
continued  work.  In  my  judgment,  their 
resentment  is  well  founded.  After 
years  of  preretirement  plarming  and 
carefully  setting  aside  their  savings,  it 
is  infuriating  to  be  asked  to  pay  a  dedi- 
cated tax  supporting  those  who  may 
not  have  been  as  responsible  in  plan- 
ning for  their  future. 

Retirees  in  my  State  are  ready  and 
willing  to  pay  their  fair  share.  They  do 
not,  however,  believe  that  an  income- 
based  premium  surtax,  requiring  some 
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to  pay  more  than  others  for  identical 
benefits,  is  fair  or  equitable. 

Mr.  President,  when  this  measure 
first  passed  the  Senate,  participation 
in  the  Medicare  Catastrophic  Health 
Insurance  Program  was  optional.  This 
was  a  wise-equitable  course  of  action 
which  had  my  strong  support.  The  Fi- 
nance Committee  had  tied  the  pro- 
gram to  part  B  of  Medicare,  still  a 
matter  of  choice  for  retirees,  although 
widely  utilized.  When  the  measure 
went  to  conference,  the  program  was 
changed  to  become  mandatory,  tied  in- 
stead to  part  A  of  Medicare  to  which 
all  Social  Security  retirees  are  entitled 
upon  reaching  the  age  of  65. 

What  Medicare  retirees  object  to  so 
strenuously  is  the  arbitrary  nature  of 
the  catastrophic  plan.  If  you  are  Medi- 
care eligible  you  are  subject  to  the  tax. 
There  is  no  exception.  Even  if  you 
have  worked  a  lifetime  to  secure  your 
own  health  insurance  benefits,  you  are 
still  subject  to  the  premium  surtax. 

Mr.  President,  I  encourage  all  of  my 
colleagues  to  lend  their  support  to  the 
McCain  amendment.  Let  us  send  a 
strong  message  to  our  retirees  that 
yes,  we  hear  them.  The  premium 
surtax  is  unfair  and  it  needs  to  be 
changed. 

ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President, 
under  the  previous  order,  this  vote  was 
to  commence  at  7:40.  Senators  have 
been  so  notified.  I  will  momentarily  re- 
quest that  the  vote  begin  now  but 
then  extend  for  20  minutes. 

Before  I  do,  many  Senators  asked 
me  about  our  plans  for  the  rest  of  the 
evening.  I  believe  Senators  are  aware 
of  the  unanimous-consent  agreement 
that  has  been  entered  into.  If  this 
motion  to  table  does  not  prevail,  then 
it  is  my  intention  that  this  would  be 
the  last  roUcall  vote  this  evening;  that 
the  further  votes.  I  will  suggest,  be  by 
voice  vote. 

I  have  had  no  request  for  a  rollcall 
vote  on  final  passage.  If  this  motion  to 
table  prevails,  then  under  the  order 
there  will  be  a  period  for  debate  and 
rollcall  vote  on  the  motion  to  waive 
the  Budget  Act  which  will  occur  ap- 
proximately 40  minutes  after  the  con- 
clusion of  this  vote. 

Thereafter,  it  would  be  my  sugges- 
tion there  would  be  no  more  rollcall 
votes.  This  is  one  certain  vote  coming 
up,  and  if  this  motion  to  table  does  not 
prevail,  it  will  be  the  only  rollcall  vote, 
it  is  my  present  intention.  If  it  suc- 
ceeds, then  there  will  be  a  second  roll- 
call vote  and  that  will  be  the  final  roll- 
call vote  under  my  present  intention, 
barring  any  request  by  some  Senator 
for  a  rollcall  vote  for  final  passage, 
which  has  not  been  received. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  vote  on  the  McCain 
motion  to  table  the  Mitchell-Dole 
amendment  occur  immediately  and  be 
a  20-minute  vote. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  lay  on  the  table  the  Mitchell-Dole 
amendment,  as  modified.  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  49, 
nays  51,  as  follows: 

(Rollcall  No.  83  Leg.] 
YEAS-49 


Armstrong 

Bond 

Boschwilz 

Bryan 

Burns 

Coals 

Cochran 

DAmato 

Danforth 

DeConcini 

Domenici 

Exon 

Garn 

Gorton 

Graham 

Gramm 

Grassley 


Adams 

Baucus 

Benlsen 

Biden 

Bingaman 

Boren 

Bradley 

Breaux 

Bumpers 

Burdick 

Byrd 

Chafee 

Cohen 

Conrad 

Cranston 

Daschle 

Dixon 


Harkin 

Hatch 

Hatfield 

Heflin 

Helms 

Hollings 

Humphrey 

Kassebaum 

Kasten 

Levin 

Lett 

Lugar 

Mack 

McCain 

McClure 

McConnell 

Murkowski 

NAYS-51 

Dodd 

Dole 

Durenberger 

Ford 

Fowler 

Glenn 

Gore 

Heinz 

Inouye 

Jeffords 

Johnston 

Kennedy 

Kerrey 

Kerry 

Kohl 

Laulenberg 

Leahy 


Nickles 

Pell 

Pressler 

Reid 

Roth 

Rudman 

Shelby 

Simon 

Specter 

Stevens 

Symms 

Thurmond 

Wallop 

Warner 

Wilson 


Lieberman 

Matsunaga 

Metzenbaum 

Mikulski 

Mitchell 

Moynihan 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Pryor 

Riegle 

Robb 

Rockefeller 

San  ford 

Sarbanes 

Sasser 

Simpson 

Wirlh 


So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
amendment  No.  140,  as  modified,  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  motion  to  table  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  at 
this  time  to  clarify  my  vote  today  re- 
lating to  the  Catastrophic  Coverage 
Act.  I  strongly  supported  Senator 
McCain's  amendment  to  delay  imple- 
mentation of  portions  of  the  Cata- 
strophic Coverage  Act.  While  the 
amendment  would  have  left  in  place 
the  new  benefits  dealing  with  long- 
term  hospitalization  and  spousal  im- 
poverishment, importantly,  it  would 
have  delayed  for  1  year  most  of  the 
provisions  which  have  not  yet  come 
into  effect,  including  the  new  supple- 
mental premium. 

Nonetheless,  on  the  motion  to  table 
the  Mitchell-Dole  substitute  for  the 


McCain  amendment,  I  did  not  vote  to 
table.  In  my  16%  years  in  this  body, 
when  the  Senate  leadership  has  of- 
fered an  amendment,  I  have  almost 
always  supported  their  right  to  a  vote. 
In  this  case,  that  meant  voting  not  to 
table  the  Mitchell-Dole  amendment,  in 
order  that  an  up  or  down  vote  could 
occur  on  their  proposal. 

However,  I  also  want  to  make  it  clear 
that  had  a  rollcall  vote  occurred  on 
the  Mitchell-Dole  amendment,  I  would 
have  voted  no,  because  I  believed  the 
Senate  should  have  approved  the 
McCain  amendment  to  delay  portions 
of  the  Catastrophic  Coverage  Act. 

I  object  to  two  central  features  of 
the  Catastrophic  Coverage  Act.  PHrst,  I 
oppose  the  act's  financing  system.  It  is 
clear  that  the  Catastrophic  Coverage 
Act  was  really  a  social  welfare  pro- 
gram—it is  most  beneficial  to  that  pro- 
portion of  the  elderly  who  incur  high 
medical  expenses  but  had  little  or  no 
health  insurance.  Unlike  other  social 
welfare  programs,  however,  the  Cata- 
strophic Coverage  Act  was  not  fi- 
nanced broadly  by  all  members  of  soci- 
ety. Instead,  at  the  insistance  of  Presi- 
dent Reagan,  the  Catastrophic  Cover- 
age Act  was  funded  exclusively  by 
senior  citizens. 

It  is  not  that  we  are  asking  senior 
citizens  to  pay  for  their  own  benefits. 
Experts  agree  that  most  of  those 
senior  citizens  paying  the  supplemen- 
tal premium  will  pay  in  more  money 
than  the  dollar  value  of  the  benefits 
they  will  receive.  This  is  particularly 
true  when  you  consider  that  most 
senior  citizens  paying  the  supplemen- 
tal premium  already  had  coverage 
similar  to  or  better  than  the  coverage 
provided  by  the  act.  So  this  act  is  not 
asking  seniors  to  pay  for  themselves,  it 
is  asking  some  seniors  to  pay  for  bene- 
fits for  other  seniors. 

I  believe  that  this  approach  is 
unfair.  We  do  not  require  veterans  to 
fund  all  veterans  programs.  We  do  not 
require  the  disabled  to  fund  all  pro- 
grams for  the  disabled.  We  do  not  re- 
quire that  all  education  programs  be 
paid  for  by  parents  with  children.  Our 
previous  social  welfare  programs  have, 
without  exception,  been  financed  by 
all  taxpayers.  The  Catastrophic  Cover- 
age Act  breaks  with  this  crucial  princi- 
ple, and  moves  our  society  in  a  danger- 
ous direction.  As  a  result,  I  believe 
that  we  must  restructure  the  funding 
mechanism  for  the  Catastrophic  Cov- 
erage Act. 

Second,  I  object  to  the  act's  manda- 
tory nature.  Many  senior  citizens,  in- 
cluding a  substantial  number  in  Dela- 
ware, already  had  Medigap  coverage 
that  was  just  as  good  as  the  coverage 
in  the  Catastrophic  Act.  The  final  ver- 
sion of  the  Catastrophic  Act  requires 
that  all  seniors  receive  and  pay  for  the 
expensive  new  benefits— including 
those  who  did  not  need  the  coverage.  I 
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believe  that  this  mandatory  approach 
is  unwise,  and  I  oppose  it. 

Senator  McCain's  amendment  did 
not  directly  address  either  of  my  ob- 
jections to  the  Catastrophic  Act. 
Nonetheless,  this  amendment  would 
have  prevented  the  flaws  of  the  act 
from  becoming  so  entrenched  as  to  be 
impossible  to  change  in  the  future.  By 
blocking  implementation  of  many  of 
the  act's  provisions  for  1  year,  this 
amendment  would  have  enabled  the 
Congress  to  study  and  revisit  the  ques- 
tion of  how  best  to  provide  catastroph- 
ic coverage  to  senior  citizens. 

I  did  have  one  concern,  however, 
with  the  McCain  amendment.  I  strong- 
ly opposed  the  portion  of  the  amend- 
ment that  would  repeal  the  advances 
in  Medicaid  coverage  for  poor  preg- 
nant women  and  infants.  Those  provi- 
sions address  the  crucial  health  needs 
of  the  most  vulnerable  members  of  our 
society,  and  those  provisions  are  not 
exclusively  financed  by  senior  citizens. 
None  of  the  concerns  voiced  by  Sena- 
tor McCain,  myself,  or  any  other  sup- 
porters of  the  McCain  amendment  ap- 
plied to  these  child  and  maternal 
health  provisions,  and  I  am  confident 
that  they  were  only  included  in  the 
bill  through  an  oversight. 

ORDf3<  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
indicated  to  the  Senators  earlier,  the 
only  matters  remaining  will  now  be 
the  disposition  of  the  amendment  on 
which  the  motion  to  table  was  just  re- 
jected; then  the  underlying  amend- 
ment, as  amended,  by  that  amend- 
ment: then  some  technical  amend- 
ments; and  final  passage. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  It  is  not  my  inten- 
tion or  that  of  the  distinguished  Re- 
publican leader,  or  of  the  managers  of 
the  bill  to  request  rollcall  votes  on  any 
of  those  matters.  Accordingly,  unless 
some  Senator  now  expresses  a  desire 
for  rollcall  votes  on  those  matters, 
there  being  no  response,  that  will  be 
the  last  rollcall  vote  this  evening. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Mitch- 
ell]. 

The  amendment  (No.  140),  as  modi- 
fied, was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment,  as  modified  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Simon).  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  McCain],  as  amended. 

The  amendment  (No.  139).  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 


the  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  143 

(Purpose:  Making  technical  corrections  to 
H.R. 2072) 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  send  a 
series  of  technical  amendments  to  the 
deslc.  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  they  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Byrd]  proposes  an  amendment 
numbered  143. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  10  at  line  18,  delete  ■SOI"  and 
insert  '^Ol". 

On  page  12  between  lines  13  and  14.  in 
amendment  127.  delete  the  word  "borrow- 
ing" in  the  last  line  and  insert  "recipient". 

On  page  14  after  line  24.  in  amendment 
number  136,  insert  the  head  "Haiti",  and 
delete  "553(b)"  and  insert  "563(b) ". 

On  page  17  at  line  20,  strike  "501"  and 
insert  "401". 

On  page  19  at  line  15.  delete  "502"  and 
insert  "402". 

On  page  20  at  line  1.  delete  "503"  and 
insert  "403". 

On  page  41  at  line  16.  delete  the  word 
"calendar"  and  insert  the  word  "fiscal"  in 
lieu  thereof. 

At  the  appropriate  place  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

•Effective  June  15.  1989.  the  Library  of 
Congress  shall  provide  financial  manage- 
ment services  and  support  to  the  United 
States  Capitol  Preservation  Commission  as 
may  be  required  and  mutually  agreed  to  by 
the  Librarian  of  Congress  and  the  Cochair- 
men  of  the  United  States  Capitol  Preserva- 
tion Commission." 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
deeply  concerned  about  the  impact  of 
the  Social  Security  Administration's 
800  number  initiative.  New  evidence 
has  very  recently  surfaced  to  show 
that  expansion  of  the  system  threat- 
ens the  quality  of  the  agency's  service 
due  to  staffing  shortages  in  Social  Se- 
curity field  offices. 

Mr.  President,  SSA's  800  number  ini- 
tiative raises  many  important  issues 
that  go  to  the  heart  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Program.  In  towns  across  Amer- 
ica, people  know  their  Social  Security 
local  office  representatives.  They  see 
each  other  at  the  grocery  store.  They 
may  be  in  a  club  together,  or  even  sing 
in  the  church  choir  together.  Under 
SSA's  800  number  initiative,  however, 
if  they  haven't  already,  they  soon  will 
lose  direct  access  to  their  local  Social 


Security  office.  The  800  number  is 
rapidly  depersonalizing  the  Social  Se- 
curity Program. 

Already,  60  percent  of  the  country 
can  no  longer  call  their  local  Social  Se- 
curity office.  Even  the  addresses  of 
local  offices  have  been  stripped  from 
directories.  Since  last  October,  their 
calls  are  automatically  rerouted  to  te- 
leservice  centers,  often  hundreds  if  not 
thousands  of  miles  away.  Assuming 
they  get  through,  they  have  about  as 
much  chance  of  reaching  the  same  in- 
dividual twice  as  they  do  of  winning 
the  lottery. 

The  elderly  and  others  who  rely  on 
SSA  have  also  experienced  the  same 
accessibility  and  accuracy  problems 
much  of  the  public  has  when  calling 
the  IRS'  800  number.  For  example, 
last  January,  the  busy  signal  rate  was 
about  43  percent  nationwide,  and  in 
many  areas  rose  as  high  as  60-70  per- 
cent. Not  only  could  many  callers  not 
get  through,  but  when  they  did,  they 
often  got  wrong  information.  In  fact, 
nearly  one  in  four  callers  got  the 
wrong  answers  to  questions  about  SSI. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  my  statement  from 
an  April  10  hearing  of  the  Senate  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  Aging,  which  out- 
lines a  number  of  my  concerns  in  this 
area,  and  an  April  letter  to  the  Gener- 
al Accounting  Office  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  following  my  statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  PRYO:i.  In  recent  months  SSA 
has  brought  down  the  busy  signal 
rates,  but  only  by  robbing  needed  staff 
from  Social  Security  field  offices 
during  peak  times.  From  the  start,  the 
800  number  initiative  has  been  a 
higher  priority  than  service  to  the 
public  in  field  offices.  The  agency's 
staffing  decisions  are  yet  further  evi- 
dence of  this. 

Nearly  1,000  permanent  staff  and 
hundreds  of  part-time  staff  will  be 
needed  to  bring  the  remaining  40  per- 
cent of  the  country  on  line.  After 
years  of  deep  and  harmful  staff  reduc- 
tions, SSA  currently  is  pushing  to  cut 
overall  staffing  levels  by  an  additional 
2,000  positions  in  fiscal  year  1990. 
Only  4  years  ago,  SSA  had  80.000  em- 
ployees. Now  there  are  67.000  employ- 
ees. 13,000  fewer.  Expanding  the  800 
number  while  making  these  staff  cuts 
will  surely  damage  the  quality  of  serv- 
ices in  field  offices. 

Mr.  President,  last  Saturday  the 
New  York  Times  quoted  an  internal 
memorandum  from  Commissioner 
Dorcas  Hardy  to  Secretary  Sullivan 
that  said  further  cuts  would  "result  in 
a  major  deterioration  of  service  and 
serious  inefficiencies  in  the  system." 
She  referred  to  "the  already  severe 
staffing  imbalance  problem."  She 
went  on  to  say  that  "Our  most  dedi- 
cated employees,  at  the  end  of  their 
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rope  from  a  20-percent  staff  reduction, 
will  quit,  or  worse,  become  discourte- 
ous to  our  clients  and  begin  to  make 
errors." 

Furthermore,  an  April  1989  draft 
report  of  the  Inspector  General's 
Office  reports  that  public  satisfaction 
with  SSA's  services  has  dropped 
nearly  10  percent  over  the  last  year, 
from  87  percent  to  78  percent.  Yester- 
day, the  Senate  Aging  Committee 
heard  testimony  from  witnesses  that 
continued  staff  cuts  at  SSA  are  leaving 
millions  of  elderly  and  disabled  benefi- 
ciaries vulnerable  to  financial  abuse  by 
unsupervised  representative  payees. 
While  I  am  pushing  ahead  with  legis- 
lation to  require  SSA  to  monitor  such 
individuals,  these  needed  reforms 
cannot  be  achieved  in  the  face  of  fur- 
ther staff  cuts. 

According  to  a  recent  survey  of 
Social  Security  field  office  managers 
in  the  Northeastern  United  States, 
walk-in  traffic  into  offices  in  those 
areas  has  actually  increased  as  a  result 
of  the  800  number  initiative.  The 
public  simply  isn't  getting  satisfactory 
service  over  the  800  line  and  is  coming 
into  their  offices  for  assistance. 

Following  a  hearing  of  the  Senate 
Special  Committee  on  Aging  on  the 
SSA's  800-number  initiative,  I  wrote 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Labor  HHS  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee to  urge  him  to  scrutinize  SSA's 
funding  requests  for  the  800  number 
initiative  in  light  of  these  problems.  I 
know  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  is  also  committed  to 
ensuring  the  elderly  and  disabled 
Americans  are  provided  the  best  qual- 
ity service  possible  by  the  SSA. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  agree  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  that  SSA  should 
make  service  a  top  priority.  I  also 
share  his  concerns  about  the  impact 
cuts  in  staff  have  had  and  will  contin- 
ue to  have  if  further  cuts  are  made. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  hope  that  in  light  of 
the  findings  in  the  Inspector  General's 
draft  report  and  the  other  information 
I  have  mentioned  that  you  will  try  to 
put  a  halt  to  further  staff  cuts  in  SSA. 
Mr.  HARKIN.  In  the  next  few  weeks 
we  will  be  preparing  to  act  on  SSA's 
proposed  appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1990,  and  I  intend  to  recommend  to 
the  Labor,  HHS  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee, as  its  chairman,  that  a 
staffing  floor  be  included  to  prevent 
further  erosion  of  services.  I  also  will 
look  very  closely  at  the  further  imple- 
mentation of  the  800-initiative  to 
make  sure  that  further  expansion  is 
not  at  the  expense  of  service  through 
field  offices. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman,  and  I  look  forward 
to  working  with  him  on  this  vital 
issue. 


Exhibit  1 

Opening  Statement,  Senator  David  Pryor. 
Chairman.  Senate  Special  Committee  on 
Aging,  April  10.  1989 

SSA's  NEW  800  telephone  SYSTEM:  SERVICE  OR 
DISSERVICE? 

On  behalf  of  myself  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Special  Committee  on  Aging,  I 
want  to  welcome  everyone  to  this  morning's 
hearing.  Today,  we  will  be  focusing  our  at- 
tention on  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tions  [SSA's]  new  toll-free  telephone 
system  and  whether  the  services  it  deliv- 
ers—or fails  to  deliver— justifies  its  extraor- 
dinarily rapid  implementation. 

The  importance  of  the  SSA's  role  in  the 
lives  of  millions  of  Americans  cannot  be 
overestimated.  Nationally.  38  million  indi- 
viduals—retired workers,  their  widows,  and 
the  children  of  deceased  workers— depend 
upon  Social  Security.  An  additional  4  mil- 
lion or  more  elderly,  blind,  and  disabled  per- 
sons living  in  poverty  are  provided  monthly 
assistance  under  the  Supplemental  Security 
Income  program,  or  SSI.  In  my  home  state 
of  Arkansas,  there  are  nearly  half  a  million 
elderly  men  and  women  who  receive  Social 
Security  benefits,  and  over  40.000  whom  are 
provided  assistance  under  SSI. 

For  years,  SSA  has  provided  personal  serv- 
ice to  elderly  Americans  and  others  through 
its  many  local  field  offices.  In  recent  years, 
however,  the  agency  increasingly  has  moved 
toward  service  delivery  through  a  small 
number  of  so-called  teleservice  centers.  Last 
October,  SSA  took  a  further  leap  in  this  di- 
rection by  launching  a  new  800-number 
system  in  which  all  calls  concerning  Social 
Security  and  SSI  were  routed  to  the  teleser- 
vice centers.  At  present,  the  800-number 
system  is  in  effect  throughout  60  percent  of 
the  nation,  with  the  rest  of  the  country 
scheduled  to  come  on  line  in  September 
1989 

Before  SSA's  800-number  system  was 
started  up,  I  asked  the  General  Accounting 
Office  [GAOl  to  examine  the  adequacy  of 
the  agency's  then-implementation  plans.  I 
felt  every  precaution  should  be  taken  to 
avoid  a  repeat  of  the  kind  of  problems,  such 
as  lack  of  accessibility,  that  was  plaguing  a 
similar  teleservice  program  operated  by  the 
IRS.  Unfortunately,  despite  a  number  of  as- 
surances that  SSA  provided  to  GAO  in  this 
regard.  I  recently  learned  that  my  concerns 
were  warranted.  In  January,  for  example, 
the  busy  signal  rate  was  about  43  percent 
nationwide,  and  in  a  number  of  metropoli- 
tan areas  it  was  as  high  as  60-70  percent. 
Further,  when  callers  do  get  through  they 
may  not  be  given  accurate  information. 
More  than  one  in  five  callers  or  23  percent 
asking  questions  about  the  earnings  limita- 
tion for  those  70  years  of  age  were  given  the 
wrong  answer,  as  were  nearly  1  in  4,  or  24 
percent  with  questions  about  SSI. 

I  have  a  number  of  additional  concerns 
about  SSA's  800  number  system,  particular- 
ly the  misleading  way  it  has  been  promoted 
to  the  public.  Prom  the  start,  the  800 
number  has  been  characterized  as  an 
"option"  In  fact,  callers  in  those  areas  in 
which  the  system  is  in  effect  have  lost 
direct  access  to  their  local  Social  Security 
office.  Calls  to  local  offices  are  intercepted 
and  rerouted  to  a  teleservice  center,  listings 
for  local  offices  have  been  stripped  from 
telephone  directories  Issued  after  the  sys- 
tem's startup  date,  and  directory  assistance 
has  been  instructed  to  give  only  the  800 
number.  At  the  same  time,  SSA  teleservice 
operators  are  discouraged  from  giving  out 
the  local  office  number  and  address. 


A  related  and  similarly  troubling  aspect  is 
that  callers  to  SSA's  800  line  are  left  to 
assume  that  they  are  being  connected  to 
their  local  Social  Security  office,  rather 
than  to  a  teleservice  center  which  may  be 
hundreds  of  miles  away.  Not  only  is  this 
wrong,  but  it  can  lead  to  great  frustration, 
confusion,  and  even  hardship.  For  example. 
Spanish-speaking  callers  from  California 
may  be  unable  to  communicate  their  con- 
cerns to  teleservice  operators  in  other 
States,  while  conversely  callers  from  mining 
States  may  be  unable  to  get  answers  to 
questions  regarding  the  black-lung  program. 
As  another  example,  callers  seeking  infor- 
mation about  their  States  SSI  supplemen- 
tal rate  may  be  given  the  rate  applicable  to 
an  entirely  different  State. 

While  teleservice  may  be  appropriate  for  a 
telemarketing  firm,  in  my  view  it  is  highly 
questionable  whether  this  is  a  workable  ap- 
proach for  an  agency  charged  with  provid- 
ing a  complex  range  of  services.  To  date,  de- 
spite the  expenditure  of  enormous  re- 
sources, callers  to  the  IRSs  800  line  have 
yet  to  be  assured  of  accessible  and  accurate 
information.  Similarly,  I  have  very  serious 
reservations  about  the  advisability  of  adopt- 
ing a  teleservice  system  where  patience, 
care,  and  extensive  knowledge  are  often  re- 
quired to  truly  provide  a  service.  Yet.  as  out- 
lined in  SSAs  Project  2000  plan,  this  is  ex- 
actly the  direction  in  which  SSA  is  moving. 
According  to  the  plan.  "SSA  should  move 
forcefully  to  make  teleservice  the  predomi- 
nant mode  of  service  long  before  the  year 
2000.' 

SSA  is  a  unique  agency,  responsible  for 
serving  those  who  are  among  the  most  vul- 
nerable in  our  Nation,  who  often  require 
personal  attention  to  be  fully  responsive, 
and  who  commonly  are  intimidated  by 
modern  technology.  That  SSA  would  even 
consider  dehumanizing  its  service  delivery 
system  reveals  a  profound  lack  of  under- 
standing about  the  agency's  mission  and  the 
special  needs  of  the  population  it  is  mandat- 
ed to  serve. 

At  present,  SSA  is  in  the  process  of  funda- 
mentally changing  the  way  services  are  pro- 
vided-turning away  from  a  community- 
based,  personal  approach  to  a  centralized, 
depersonalized  teleservice  system— without 
ever  stopping  to  consider  the  views  of  elder- 
ly Americans  and  others  who  depend  on 
SSA.  I  believe  they  should  be  asked  and  full 
public  discussion  ensured  before  any 
changes,  particularly  those  that  are  out- 
lined in  the  Project  2000  plan,  are  considered. 
Another  management  problem  has  recent- 
ly come  to  my  attention  that  I  find  shock- 
ing. I  have  discovered  that  SSA  has  verified 
the  Social  Security  numbers  of  millions  of 
Americans  for  private  companies  such  as 
credit  bureaus  and  banks.  This  is  potentially 
the  largest  breach  of  confidentiality  in  the 
history  of  the  program. 

The  Social  Security  Administration 
should  not  become  a  conduit,  as  it  apparent- 
ly has  been,  for  any  business  which  wants 
access  to  confidential  Social  Security  data 
on  individuals.  SSA  exists  to  administer  a 
critical  set  of  programs  affecting  most 
Americans;  it  should  never  be  coopted  for 
commercial  purposes. 

I  have  been  alarmed  that  all  of  the  attor- 
neys I  have  contacted  tell  me  that  Social  Se- 
curity's actions  violate  the  Privacy  Act  of 
1974.  The  law  prohibits  disclosure  of  Social 
Security  information  on  individual  Ameri- 
cans without  their  express  consent.  The 
American  Law  Division  of  the  Congressional 
Research  Service  and  the  expert  counsel  to 
the  House  Government  Information  Sub- 
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committee  have  all  concluded  that  SSA's  ac- 
tions violate  the  Privacy  Act. 

SSA's  actions  reHect  a  lack  of  sensitivity 
to  the  law.  as  well  as  to  the  need  to  main- 
tain the  privacy  of  Social  Security  data  on 
individuals.  SSA  should  not  have  proceeded 
with  such  verifications  if  there  were  even  a 
question  as  to  their  legality. 

SSA  officials  did  eventually  ask  for  SSA's 
chief  counsel  to  review  legal  questions,  but 
his  report  was  issued  on  December  5.  1988. 
after  millions  of  individuals'  files  had  been 
verified  for  private  companies.  Although 
the  report  did  not  contain  any  strong  con- 
clusions about  whether  SSA  should  contin- 
ue the  verification  procedures.  I  read  the 
report  to  indicate  that  such  verification 
could  be  construed  as  illegal. 

SSA  had  begun  preparations  to  run  files 
on  140  million  Americans  for  TR'W  as  of 
March  1987.  SSA  officials  asked  TRW  for  $1 
million  for  the  information  processing,  and 
TRW  agreed.  Incredibly,  the  Commissioner 
has  asked  Congress  to  increase  SSA's  fund- 
ing for  computers  by  $30  million  next  year, 
claiming  SSA  lacks  the  capacity  it  needs. 
How,  I  would  ask.  did  they  expect  to  find 
the  spare  time  to  run  a  million  dollar  job  for 
TRW? 

E^ren  if  SSA's  actions  were  legal,  they 
were  certainly  inappropriate.  SSA  should 
maintain  public  confidence  in  the  confiden- 
tiality of  its  records.  We  should  not  encour- 
age use  of  Social  Security  numbers  as  uni- 
versal identifiers.  And  considering  that  SSA 
is  pleading  before  Congress  about  its  need 
to  increase  funding  for  computer  systems,  I 
wonder  where  it  gets  the  excess  capacity  to 
do  computer  runs  for  private  companies. 

At  today's  hearing,  we  will  examine  these 
issues.  I  hope  we  will  begin  the  public 
debate  that  has  been  so  sorely  lacking  in 
SSA's  planning  process  and  that  is  so  vital 
to  the  well-being  of  those  the  agency  is 
mandated  to  serve. 

Special  Committee  on  Aging, 
Washington.  DC.  April  28.  1989. 
Hon.  Charles  A.  Bowsher, 
Comptroller  General  of  the   United  States. 
General  Accounting  Office,  Washington. 
DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Bowsher:  As  you  know.  I  have 
been  deeply  concerned  about  the  impact  of 
the  Social  Security  Administration's  [SSA's] 
new  toll-free  teleservice  system  on  the  qual- 
ity of  the  agency's  services  to  the  public.  In 
this  regard.  I  am  writing  to  follow-up  on  an 
oral  request  I  made  at  the  recent  hearing  of 
the  Special  Committee  on  Aging  that  the 
General  Accounting  Office  [GAO]  continue 
to  look  closely  at  the  performance  of  the 
new  toll-free  system. 

At  the  hearing,  conducted  on  April  10.  the 
Committee  examined  a  number  of  reported 
problems  associated  with  SSA's  toll-free 
line,  particularly  with  respect  to  the  high 
rate  of  inaccurate  answers  and  busy  signals 
many  callers  have  experienced.  Mr.  Joseph 
Delfico.  testifying  on  behalf  of  your  agency. 
noted  that  SSA's  own  studies  concerning 
the  toll-free  system's  accuracy  revealed 
error  rates  that  were  alarmingly  high  In  cer- 
tain sireas.  For  example,  with  respect  to  the 
Supplemental  Security  Income  tSSI]  pro- 
gram, more  than  one  in  five  callers  were 
provided  incorrect  information. 

In  his  testimony.  Mr.  Delfico  also  pointed 
out  that  the  studies  that  SSA  has  conducted 
In  this  area  cannot  be  considered  represent- 
ative due  to  limitations  in  the  methodology 
employed.  Among  the  methodological  limi- 
tations I  am  particularly  concerned  at>out 
are    the    studies'    small    sample    size    and 


narrow  scope,  as  well  as  SSA's  decision,  in  at 
least  one  study,  not  to  score  incomplete  an- 
swers as  Incorrect  and  in  another  to  exclude 
incorrect  answers  If  a  caller— for  whatever 
reason— also  is  referred  to  a  field  office. 
Further,  I  understand  that  In  a  more  recent 
survey,  teleservice  operators  whose  calls 
were  monitored  for  accuracy  was  not  ran- 
domly chosen  but  rather  carefully  selected 
on  the  basis  of  their  experience  and  knowl- 
edge. Clearly,  studies  based  on  flawed  meth- 
odologies such  as  these  are  not  reliable  and, 
worse,  underestimate  the  true  extent  of  the 
toll-free  system  error  rate. 

Until  there  is  a  clear  picture  of  the  toll- 
free  line's  errors  rates.  It  will  not  be  possible 
to  take  the  steps  needed  to  correct  problems 
in  this  area.  For  this  reason,  at  the  April  10 
hearing  I  urged  that  GAO  conduct  an  inde- 
pendent evaluation  of  the  accuracy  of  an- 
swers provided  over  the  toll-free  line.  As 
part  of  this  effort.  I  also  would  like  GAO  to 
examine  whether  there  is  a  possible  rela- 
tionship between  an  increasing  error  rate 
and  complexity  of  the  question  posed  by  the 
caller.  In  addition.  I  am  requesting  that 
GAO  continue  to  monitor  the  frequency  in 
which  callers  encounter  busy  signals,  what 
steps  SSA  is  taking  to  reduce  busy  signal 
rates,  the  consequences  of  those  steps  on 
field  office  service,  if  any,  and  how  long  call- 
ers are  placed  on  hold. 

An  Independent  evaluation  of  the  accura- 
cy and  accessibility  of  SSA's  toll-free  system 
is  critical  to  our  efforts  to  assure  that  the 
millions  of  elderly  and  disabled  Americans 
who  depend  on  SSA  are  truly  served  by  the 
agency.  I  appreciate  your  willingness  to  un- 
dertake this  study  and  look  forward  to  re- 
viewing your  findings. 
Sincerely, 

David  Pryor. 

Mr.  DOLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  point 
out  that  these  amendments  have  been 
cleared  by  the  Republican  side,  in  par- 
ticular, the  distinguished  ranking  Re- 
publican, Senator  Hatfield. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader 
for  making  that  statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  West  Virgin- 
ia. 

The  amendment  (No.  143)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to.  and  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
I  would  like  to  commend  my  distin- 
guished chairman.  Senator  Byrd,  for 
his  floor  leadership  on  the  1989  sup- 
plemental appropriations  bill  and  his 
persistence  in  keeping  this  vital  legis- 
lation on  track. 

Mr.  President,  as  chairman  of  the 
Transportation  Subcommittee,  I  would 
like  to  briefly  recap  for  my  colleagues 
the  highlights  of  the  transportation 
section  of  the  bill. 

The  transportation  section  of  the 
bill  is  modest.  We  have  included  only 
those  items  that  are  absolutely  neces- 


sary and  need  action  now,  rather  than 
waiting  for  the  fiscal  year  1990  bill  to 
move. 

The  only  additional  funding  that 
has  been  included  is  $6.6  million,  for 
the  Essential  Air  Services  Program. 
Without  this  supplemental,  this  very 
vital  program  will  run  out  of  funds  in 
early  July  and  service  to  approximate- 
ly 155  communities  would  be  terminat- 
ed. 

Because  of  the  efforts  of  the  full 
committee  chairman,  Senator  Byrd, 
and  others  on  the  committee,  includ- 
ing Senators  Kerrey.  Reid,  Johnston, 
Inouye,  DeConcini,  Burdick,  Stevens. 
Grassley.  Cochran,  Domenici,  and 
Kasten,  the  administration  withdrew 
an  earlier  proposed  rulemaking  that 
would  have  eliminated  service  to  a  se- 
lected number  of  communities  in 
March,  in  order  to  stretch  the  funding 
out  over  the  year  and  to  avoid  a  sup- 
plemental. While  this  would  have  con- 
tinued the  program,  it  would  have 
done  so  at  the  expense  of  30  to  40 
communities. 

For  the  Coast  Guard,  the  bill  con- 
tains three  provisions,  all  of  which 
relate  to  the  recent  Alaskan  oilspill: 
One  provides  that,  if  the  Coast  Guard 
spends  its  operating  money  in  support 
of  the  oilspill  cleanup,  Exxon's  pay- 
ments will  be  treated  as  reimburse- 
ments. Another  provision  provides  au- 
thority for  the  Secretary  to  borrow 
money  in  an  emergency  to  pay  for 
cleanup  of  an  oilspill,  in  the  event  that 
insufficient  funds  are  available  in  the 
pollution  fund  to  finance  the  cleanup. 
Finally,  the  bill  provides  that  the 
vessel  traffic  information  system  be 
reactivated  in  New  York  Harbor. 

We  have  included  report  language 
directing  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  to  bill 
Exxon  for  100  percent  of  the  cleanup 
costs.  It  makes  no  sense  for  the  Coast 
Guard  to  spend  its  limited  resources 
on  the  cleanup  effort  and  not  insist 
that  Exxon  repay.  Otherwise,  the  tax- 
payer would  indirectly  be  subsidizing 
Exxon's  cleanup  expenses. 

We  have  also  included  a  provision  di- 
recting the  FAA  to  initiate  a  rulemak- 
ing on  the  deployment  of  explosive  de- 
tection devices  and  systems  in  airports. 
The  security  of  the  American  travel- 
ing public  is  and  should  be  one  of  our 
highest  priorities. 

Those  are  the  highlights,  and  I 
thank  all  my  colleagues  for  their  input 
to  and  suggestions  for  the  transporta- 
tion portion  of  the  bill. 

refugee  resettlement 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
rise  to  express  my  opposition  to  a  spe- 
cific provision  included  in  the  Senate's 
dire  emergency  supplemental  appro- 
priations bill,  that  threatens  refugee 
resettlement  efforts  in  California. 

Specifically,  the  Senate  bill  provides 
that,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  allocating 
refugee  targeted  assistance  program 
[TAP]  funds,  the  term  "refugee"  shall 
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include  Nicaraguan  entrants.  While  I 
understand  that  this  provision  was  in- 
cluded in  the  bill  at  the  administra- 
tion's request  to  help  alleviate  the 
costs  associated  with  the  recent  influx 
of  Nicaraguans  into  certain  communi- 
ties, I  do  not  believe  the  refugee  tar- 
geted assistance  fund  is  an  appropriate 
source  of  funds  to  relieve  this  situa- 
tion, one  created  by  political  asylees. 

Targeted  assistance  is  made  avail- 
able to  communities  with  unusually 
high  concentrations  of  refugees  who 
require  an  increased  level  of  resettle- 
ment assistance  to  promote  economic 
self-sufficiency  and  to  reduce  depend- 
ency on  public  assistance  programs. 

It  is  important  for  Senators  to  note 
that  targeted  assistance  funds  are  allo- 
cated to  States  and  counties  based  on 
refugee  welfare  dependency  rates  over 
time.  The  provision  in  the  supplemen- 
tal bill  to  which  I  am  objecting,  in- 
stead, would  allocate  targeted  assist- 
ance based  on  the  sheer  number  of 
Nicaraguan  entrants  without  refer- 
ence to  welfare  dependency  rates.  This 
is  inconsistent  with  the  stated  pur- 
poses of  the  targeted  assistance  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  clear  that  we 
have  a  responsibility  to  assist  commu- 
nities impacted  by  large  influxes  of 
refugees.  Let  me  add  that  California  is 
home  to  almost  50  percent  of  our  Na- 
tion's refugees  and  countless  more  le- 
galized and  illegal  aliens.  So,  I  do  rec- 
ognize, and  I  have  advocated  the  need 
for  Federal  action  in  this  area. 

But  the  proposal  before  us  in  the 
supplemental  appropriations  bill  fails 
to  recognize  that  the  very  communi- 
ties who  rely  on  targeted  assistance 
would  be  penalized.  This  provision,  in- 
advisedly, diverts  direly  needed  funds 
from  refugee-impacted  areas  to  assist 
other  communities  hit  hard  by  the 
influx  of  Nicaraguans,  who  are  politi- 
cal asylees.  Communities  in  California, 
among  others,  will  be  forced,  unfairly, 
to  assume  the  financial  burden  that 
the  Federal  Government  should  right- 
fully pay.  And  that  is  patently  unfair, 
Mr.  President. 

Robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul  does 
nothing  to  alleviate  the  burden  refu- 
gee-impacted communities  are  faced 
with  nor  does  it,  in  my  opinion,  pro- 
vide any  long-term  relief  to  communi- 
ties burdened  by  large  numbers  of  Nic- 
araguan entrants.  Whether  they  are 
Soviet  Armenians  and  Southeast 
Asians  or  political  asylees,  this  propos- 
al means  fewer  targeted  assistance  re- 
settlement dollars  to  States  and  local 
governments  in  need. 

I  can  assure  my  colleagues  that  the 
city  of  Fresno  where  there  are  some 
38,000  Southeast  Asian  refugees— 12 
percent  of  the  population— can  ill- 
afford  to  sacrifice  further  Federal  ref- 
ugee resettlement  assistance. 

In  the  same  respect,  refugee  resettle- 
ment in  Los  Angeles  County  has 
grown  to  over  one-fifth  of  the  total 


refugee  admissions  into  the  United 
States.  The  cost  of  these  refugees  to 
the  Ftate  of  California  and  the 
Count>  of  Los  Angeles  has  more  than 
tripled  ince  1983,  while  targeted  as- 
sistance funding  per  refugee  has  dwin- 
dled to  $171  per  refugee  versus  $1,362 
per  refugee  in  fiscal  year  1983.  Divert- 
ing much-needed  funds  from  Los  An- 
geles, as  proposed  in  this  provision, 
not  only  spells  disaster  for  Los  Angeles 
County,  but  for  the  thousands  of  refu- 
gees who  need  these  services  to  ensure 
their  own  self-sufficiency. 

And  in  another  respect  as  well,  Mr. 
President,  the  administration's  propos- 
al before  us  today  will  cause  very 
severe  problems  in  the  immediate  days 
to  come  because  the  final  fiscal  year 
1989  funding  allocation  notice  for  tar- 
geted assistance  has  not  yet  been  pub- 
lished. This  proposal,  by  changing  the 
allocation  formula,  would  further 
delay  that  funding  allocation  notice, 
meaning  that  States  and  counties  will 
be  unable  to  forecast  their  refugee 
services  budget  for  the  year.  Without 
it,  which  is  now  the  case,  targeted  as- 
sistance programs  nationwide  will  be 
forced  to  close  their  doors  as  contracts 
expire,  thus  disrupting  critical  services 
and  eliminating  opportunities  to 
reduce  welfare  dependency  among  ref- 
ugees. 

Given  that  the  House-passed  version 
of  this  supplemental  appropriations 
bill  is  silent  on  this  specific  matter,  I 
urge  my  colleagues  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  to  eliminate  this  pro- 
vision in  conference. 

PUBLIC  HOUSING  DRUG  ELIMINATION  ACT  OF 
1988  AND  PERFORMANCE  FUNDING  SYSTEM 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
I  rise  to  express  my  support  for  two 
important  housing  provisions  in  this 
bill  that  were  included  by  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  at  my  request. 

First,  I  am  very  pleased  that  this  bill 
contains  full  fiscal  year  1989  funding 
of  $8.2  million  for  the  Public  Housing 
Drug  Elimination  Act  of  1988 
tPHDEA],  a  program  I  developed  last 
year  as  part  of  the  omnibus  drug  bill. 

Mr.  President,  the  problem  of  drug- 
related  crime  in  public  housing  is 
reaching  crisis  proportions.  Increasing- 
ly, projects  are  becoming  virtual  war 
zones,  controlled  by  armies  of  violent, 
heavily  armed  drug  dealers.  Murders, 
muggings  and  other  types  of  violence 
have  become  routine.  Tenants,  all  too 
often,  are  afraid  even  to  leave  their 
apartments. 

The  Public  Housing  Drug  Elimina- 
tion Act  of  1988  was  designed  to  give 
tenants  and  public  housing  authorities 
the  weapons  they  need  to  fight  back. 
The  law.  which  has  been  endorsed  by 
Secretary  Kemp,  establishes  a  Com- 
petitive Grant  Program  under  which 
public  housing  authorities  and  tenants 
are  provided  with  funding  to  fight 
drug-related  crime.  Money  can  be  used 
to  hire  security  personnel,  to  make 
physical  improvements  specifically  de- 


signed to  enhance  security,  and  to 
fund  innovative  programs  to  reduce 
the  use  of  illegal  drugs  in  public  hous- 
ing, among  other  possible  uses. 

The  PHDEA  was  authorized  at  $8.2 
million  in  fiscal  year  1989,  but  to  date 
no  money  has  been  appropriated. 
Given  the  emergency  nature  of  the  sit- 
uation in  many  public  housing 
projects,  it  is  important  that  this  pro- 
gram get  off  the  ground  as  soon  as 
possible.  I  therefore  am  pleased  that 
this  bill  would,  in  effect,  fund  the  pro- 
gram at  its  full  authorized  level. 

Mr.  President,  the  House-passed  sup- 
plemental appropriations  bill  also  calls 
for  funding  security  in  public  housing, 
but  does  so  by  earmarking  $8  million 
of  operating  subsidies  for  "security  as- 
sistance." I  am  pleased  that  the  House 
also  recognized  the  need  for  this  kind 
of  assistance.  However,  I  want  to  ex- 
press my  strong  disagreement  with 
such  an  earmark  approach  and  urge 
that  the  conferees  to  the  bill  include 
language  to  ensure  that  this  funding  is 
distributed  pursuant  to  the  Public 
Housing  Drug  Elimination  Act. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  the 
mechanism  provided  in  the  PHDEA  is 
superior  to  the  House's  earmark  ap- 
proach. First,  the  PHDEA  distribution 
mechanism  is  much  better  targeted 
than  the  performance  funding  system 
used  to  distribute  operating  subsidies. 
The  PFS  does  not  target  assistance  to 
those  PHA's  with  the  greatest  needs. 
This  is  partly  because  the  PFS  formu- 
la is  based  on  PHA  needs  in  the  mid- 
seventies,  before  the  drug  problem  ex- 
ploded in  many  housing  projects. 
Thus,  under  the  House  language, 
those  PHA's  with  real  needs  will  not 
get  enough,  while  those  without  simi- 
larly pressing  needs  still  would  get  a 
portion  of  these  scarce  resources. 

As  a  practical  matter,  the  House's  $8 
million  earmark  would  be  distributed 
to  so  many  housing  authorities  that 
the  amount  available  to  each  PHA  will 
be  minimal.  By  contrast,  the  PHDEA 
targets  money  to  PHA's  with  the 
greatest  need.  If  properly  funded,  it 
offers  the  hope  that  money  for  au- 
thorities with  serious  drug  problems 
will  be  sufficient  to  make  a  real  differ- 
ence. 

A  second  reason  why  the  PHDEA  is 
a  better  mechanism  for  distributing 
antidrug  money,  than  the  PFS  is  that 
the  PHDEA  is  a  Competitive  Grant 
Program.  By  forcing  PHA's  to  compete 
for  funds,  and  evaluating  their  propos- 
als based  on  the  quality  of  their  anti- 
drug plans,  the  PHDEA  encourages 
development  of  innovative  antidrug 
programs  that  can  be  usefully  replicat- 
ed at  other  housing  authorities.  By 
contrast,  simply  distributing  funding 
under  a  formula  provides  no  incentives 
for  PHA's  to  develop  new  and  iimova- 
tive  approaches  for  fighting  drugs. 

Another  advantage  of  the  PHDEA 
over  the  House's  earmark  approach  is 
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that  the  PHDEA  gives  HUD  specific 
guidelines,  that  have  already  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress,  over  the 
proper  uses  of  antidrug  money.  The 
earmark  provided  in  the  House  bill  is 
drafted  ambiguously.  However,  it  ap- 
pears to  place  unwise  limits  on  the  use 
of  earmarked  funds.  For  example,  the 
PHDELA  specifically  provides  that 
funding  can  be  used  by  resident  man- 
agement corporations  for  drug  abuse 
prevention  programs.  Yet  this  prob- 
ably would  not  be  an  eligible  use  of 
funding  under  the  House's  earmark 
language,  which  refers  only  to  "securi- 
ty assistance". 

It  makes  little  sense,  in  my  view,  to 
adopt  the  vague  language  proposed  in 
the  House  bill  when  the  PHDEA  al- 
ready establishes  specific  guidelines 
for  an  antidrug  program  and  when 
regulations  to  implement  the  PHDEA 
are  almost  ready  at  HUD.  PHDEA  al- 
ready establishes  procedures  for  grant 
applications,  the  criteria  used  in  evalu- 
ating applications,  and  the  eligible 
uses  for  the  funding. 

I  would  also  note,  Mr.  President, 
that  my  view  about  the  preferability 
of  funding  antidrug  programs  through 
the  PHDEA.  rather  than  earmarking 
operating  subsidies,  has  received 
strong  support  from  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Housing  and  Redevelop- 
ment Officials,  the  respected  organiza- 
tion that  represents  public  housing  of- 
ficials around  the  country. 

Also,  I  want  to  express  my  satisfac- 
tion at  the  inclusion  in  this  bill  of  lan- 
guage I  had  sought  to  approve  the  re- 
lease of  so-called  DeWilde  funds.  The 
release  of  these  funds  will  mean  about 
$3.2  million  annually  for  affordable 
housing  in  New  Jersey,  over  a  period 
of  40  years.  That  is  a  lot  of  money. 
and  it  will  make  a  real  difference  in 
the  lives  of  thousands  of  New  Jer- 
seyans. 

Mr.  President,  just  yesterday  I  testi- 
fied at  a  hearing  of  the  Housing  Sub- 
committee on  the  need  to  increase  the 
Federal  commitment  for  affordable 
housing.  This  Nation  is  facing  a  hous- 
ing crisis.  Up  to  3  million  people  are 
homeless.  Millions  more  live  in  sub- 
standard conditions.  For  too  many 
Americans,  home  ownership  has 
become  an  impossible  dream. 

It  is  time.  Mr.  President,  to  make 
housing  a  national  priority.  The  fund- 
ing provided  in  this  bill  for  housing  is 
a  step  in  the  right  direction.  I  want  to 
thank  Senator  Mikulski,  the  Chair  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  VA,  HUD.  and 
Independent  Agencies,  for  her  assist- 
ance in  securing  these  much-needed 
resources. 

REFUGEE  AND  ENTRANT  ASSISTANCE 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
express  my  serious  concern  regarding 
a  provision  contained  in  H.R.  2072 
which  would  include  Nicaraguan  en- 
trants within  the  definition  of  "refu- 
gee" under  the  Immigration  and  Natu- 


ralization Act.  The  committee's  report 
explains  that  this  change  would 
permit  Nicaraguans  to  be  considered 
in  the  allocation  of  funds  under  the 
refugee  Targeted  Assistance  Program 
[TAP].  I  understand  that  this  provi- 
sion is  intended  to  direct  TAP  re- 
sources to  those  areas  where  Nicara- 
guan political  asylees  are  currently  re- 
siding. Because  I  believe  this  provision 
is  ill-conceived  and  is  inconsistent  with 
the  policies  set  forth  in  the  Refugee 
Act  of  1980.  I  urge  that  it  be  deleted 
from  H.R.  2072  in  conference. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  I  am  not  opposed  to  provid- 
ing Federal  support  to  local  communi- 
ties for  the  delivery  of  services  to  po- 
litical asylees.  In  fact,  in  this  Congress 
I  am  cosponsoring  legislation.  S.  441. 
which  would  make  funds  authorized 
under  the  Immigration  Reform  and 
Control  Act  for  immigration  emergen- 
cies available  to  localities  which  are 
impacted  by  substantial  increases  in 
aliens  applying  for  political  asylum. 
I'd  also  like  to  point  out  that  there  are 
more  political  asylees  making  their 
home  in  Los  Angeles  County.  CA.  than 
in  any  other  place  in  the  country. 

My  problem  with  the  particular  pro- 
vision contained  in  H.R.  2072.  Mr. 
President,  is  that  it  seeks  to  address 
the  needs  of  a  specific  group  of  politi- 
cal asylees— Nicaraguans— in  the  con- 
text of  a  program  which  was  not  in- 
tended to  meet  their  needs. 

The  Targeted  Assistance  Program  is 
one  component  of  refugee  assistance 
programs  which  are  authorized  under 
the  Refugee  Act  of  1980.  That  act  pro- 
vides a  procedure  for  the  annual  ad- 
mission of  refugees  into  the  United 
States,  and  authorizes  Federal  assist- 
ance to  resettle  those  refugees  and  to 
promote  their  self-sufficiency.  The 
total  annual  number  of  refugee  admis- 
sions and  the  allocation  of  these  num- 
bers among  regions  of  the  world  and/ 
or  refugee  groups  are  determined  at 
the  beginning  of  each  fiscal  year  by 
the  President  after  consultation  with 
Congress.  Funding  decisions  regarding 
refugee  resettlement  programs  should 
correlate  with  those  admission  num- 
bers. Primarily  due  to  the  refugee 
crisis  in  Indochina  and  United  States 
interests  in  that  area,  this  region  has 
admitted  large  numbers  of  refugees 
since  the  enactment  of  the  Refugee 
Act.  The  Targeted  Assistance  Program 
has  provided  an  especially  important 
service  to  this  population  because  it 
has  allowed  local  governments  to  offer 
educational  and  training  programs  de- 
signed to  lead  to  the  economic  and 
social  self-sufficiency  of  these  refu- 
gees. 

This  process  which  I  have  just  ex- 
plained. Mr.  President,  contrasts  with 
the  situation  for  those  seeking  politi- 
cal asylum  in  this  country.  Political 
asylum  is  granted  on  a  case-by-case 
basis.  Thus,  the  funding  decisions 
which    are    made    for    refugee    pro- 


grams—which should  correlate  with 
refugee  admissions— have  never  taken 
political  asylees  into  consideration. 

Let  me  reiterate.  Mr.  President,  that 
under  the  Refugee  Act  of  1980  our  ad- 
missions policies  for  refugees  is  dis- 
tinct from  our  policies  regarding  polit- 
ical asylees.  This  distinction  is  crucial 
with  regard  to  the  provision  contained 
in  H.R.  2072  because  funding  for  refu- 
gee programs  is  not  adequate  for  those 
intended  to  be  served,  and  yet  H.R. 
2072  proposes  allocating  very  limited 
refugee  resources  based  on  a  popula- 
tion—political asylees— which  have 
never  been  included  in  funding  calcu- 
lations. 

California  has  especially  felt  the 
burden  of  limited  Federal  resources 
for  refugees.  For  example,  in  Los  An- 
geles County  TAP  funding  per  refugee 
arrival  has  fallen  from  $1,362  in  fiscal 
year  1983,  to  $171  in  fiscal  year  1988. 
Additionally.  TAP  funds  appropriated 
for  fiscal  year  1989  are  currently  being 
held  up  pending  the  finalization  of  a 
new  allocation  formula  proposed  by 
the  Office  of  Refugee  Resettlement  of 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  and.  as  a  result,  a  number  ^f 
Targeted  Assistance  Programs  ha\e 
been  terminated.  Given  the  problems 
with  securing  adequate  funding  for 
Targeted  Assistance  Programs,  and 
the  fact  that  President  Bush  has  pro- 
posed eliminating  this  program  in  his 
1990  budget,  it  makes  no  sense  at  all  to 
propose  allocating  very  limited  TAP 
resources  to  accommodate  an  even 
larger  population  than  that  currently 
served. 

As  I  said  previously.  I  support  Feder- 
al assistance  for  local  communities 
providing  services  to  political  asylees. 
However.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  pro- 
vision contained  in  H.R.  2072  which 
would  allocate  Targeted  Assistance 
funds  to  counties  receiving  Nicaraguan 
entrants  is  the  right  solution. 

Additionally,  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  there  is  no  justi- 
fication for  singling  out  Nicaraguan 
entrants— as  opposed  to  Salvadoran  or 
other  Central  or  South  American  en- 
trants seeking  political  asylum  in  this 
country— for  purposes  of  determining 
the  allocation  of  TAP  funds.  As  I 
stated  before,  more  political  asylees 
make  their  home  in  California  than  in 
any  other  State  in  the  Nation.  If  we 
are  going  to  establish  a  precedent  of 
allocating  resources  for  refugee  pro- 
grams based  on  the  numbers  of  people 
seeking  political  asylum,  then  fairness 
dictates  that  we  do  so  for  all  political 
asylees  instead  of  singling  out  asylees 
from  a  specific  country. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  provision  contained  in  H.R. 
2072  represents  bad  policy.  Not  only  is 
the  provision  inconsistent  with  the 
policies  set  forth  in  the  Refugee  Act  of 
1980.  it  clearly  would  result  in  a  drain 
of  resources  away  from  areas  where 
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there  is  a  demonstrated  need  for  TAP 
services.  While  this  provision  seeks  to 
resolve  a  problem  caused  by  the  recent 
influx  of  Nicaraguan  entrants,  it  is 
clear  that  it  seeks  to  do  so  in  such  a 
way  that  more  problems  will  be  cre- 
ated than  solved. 

Mr.  President,  when  H.R.  2072  is 
considered  in  conference,  I  urge  the 
deletion  of  this  particular  provision. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  rise  in  support  of  this 
measure   which   would,   among   other 
things,   provide   for   fiscal   year   1989 
supplemental   appropriations   for   the 
Department  of  Veterans'  Affairs. 
veterans'  benefits 
I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the 
appropriation    includes    $24.9    million 
for   the    general   operating   expenses 
[GOE]   account.  This  account  is  the 
source  of  funds  for  the  salaries  of  the 
Veterans'      Benefits      Administration 
[VBA]  employees  who  actually  deliver 
to  veterans  the  benefits  promised  by 
the   Congress.   Without   these   funds, 
the    already    unsatisfactory    level    of 
backlogs  and  delays  in  processing  vet- 
erans' benefit  claims  would  continue 
to  increase.  Without  these  funds,  the 
Home  Loan  Guaranty  divisions  of  VA 
regional  offices  would   be   unable   to 
perform  the  cost-effective  operations 
necessary  to  reduce  the  enormous  and 
continuing    losses    of    the    Veterans' 
Home  Loan  Guaranty  Program. 

The  appropriation  also  includes  over 
$700  million  necessary  to  fund  the 
cost-of-living  adjustment  [COLA]  en- 
acted last  year  for  service  connected 
disabled  veterans'  and  survivors'  bene- 
fits. Funding  this  COLA  is  an  inescap- 
able obligation  of  the  Congress. 

The  $120  million  allocated  for  the 
loan  guaranty  revolving  fund  illus- 
trates that  the  problems  in  this  trou- 
bled program  remain  unsolved.  The 
appropriation  is  necessary.  In  its  ab- 
sence the  program,  essential  to  Ameri- 
cas' homebuying  veterans  as  well  as 
the  housing  and  housing  finance  in- 
dustries that  serve  them,  would  grind 
to  a  halt.  It  is  unthinkable  that  the 
Congress  would  allow  such  an  out- 
come. At  the  same  time  the  appropria- 
tion reminds  us  that  without  program 
administration  and  policy  reform  this 
vital  benefit  will  continue  to  be  a 
bleeding  wound  in  the  side  of  the  vet- 
erans' benefits  account. 

The  readjustment  benefits  account 
funds  the  veterans'  education  and  vo- 
cational rehabilitation  programs  our 
veterans  depend  upon  to  ease  their 
transition  from  uniformed  to  civilian 
life.  The  $22  million  in  the  supplemen- 
tal appropriation  will  ensure  VA  is 
able  to  pay  the  education  benefits  vet- 
eran students  depend  upon  as  they 
prepare  for  their  future. 

veterans'  medical  care 
I   am   extremely   pleased   that   the 
pendihg  measure  contains  appropria- 
tions for  VA's  medical-care  account. 
Specifically,  this  bill  provides  $340  mil- 


lion in  this  fiscal  year  for  veterans' 
medical  care. 

On  January  31,  1989,  I,  together 
with  19  of  my  Republican  colleagues, 
sent  a  letter  to  the  President  bringing 
to  his  attention  the  funding  problems 
facing  VA  and  requesting  that  he  con- 
sider this  problem  when  developing 
his  budget  recommendations.  Of 
course,  the  President  deserves  our 
thanks  as  well  as  the  thanks  of  Ameri- 
ca's veterans  for  sending  the  request 
to  the  Congress. 

I  also  applaud  the  efforts  of  VA  Sec- 
retary Derwinski  who  worked  diligent- 
ly on  obtaining  additional  funds  for 
veterans'  medical  care.  Without  the 
Secretary's  hard  work  I  don't  believe 
we  would  have  the  bill  before  us 
today. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  this 
measure  will  permit  VA  to  achieve  a 
medical  care  staffing  level  of  194,740 
full-time  equivalent  employees  by  the 
end  of  this  fiscal  year.  This  was  the 
level  mandated  by  Congress  for  fiscal 
year  1989.  As  a  result  of  additional 
staff,  VA  will  be  able  to  treat  more 
veterans.  Of  course,  the  money  would 
also  be  used  to  purchase  new  equip- 
ment and  repair  facilities. 


CONCLUSION 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
and  House  to  act  quickly  to  resolve  dif- 
ferences between  the  two  bills.  It  is 
critical  that  VA  receive  these  funds 
immediately.  I  remind  my  colleagues 
that  speed  is  important  because  only  4 
months  remain  in  fiscal  year  1989.  If 
these  funds  are  to  be  effectively  used 
by  VA  it  is  important  that  the  dollars 
become  available  as  soon  as  possible. 
This  is  particularly  true  for  veterans 
medical  care.  In  this  account,  a  majori- 
ty of  the  funds  are  used  for  staffing— 
that  is,  hiring  doctors,  nurses,  pharma- 
cists, and  the  like— and  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  hire  these  individuals  in  a  short 
period  of  time. 

This  is  also  true  for  GOE  funding. 
Until  the  bill  is  enacted  VA  employees 
face  the  specter  of  the  furloughs  or 
layoffs  which  could  be  imposed  in 
order  to  keep  VA  personnel  spending 
within  the  level  of  funds  now  avail- 
able. If  spending  constraints  were  to 
compel  such  drastic  measures  the  true 
cost  would  be  born  by  the  veterans 
who,  even  as  the  Senate  debates,  have 
already  endured  unacceptable  delays 
in  VA  action  on  their  claims. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendments  and  third  reading  of  the 

bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a 
third  time. 

The  bill  was  read  a  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  having  been  read  the  third  time, 
the  question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

So  the  bill  (H.R.  2072)  as  amended, 
was  passed. 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  insist  on  its  amend- 
ments and  request  a  conference  with 
the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  and  that  the  Chair  be 
authorized  to  appoint  conferees. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Byrd. 
Mr.  Inouye,  Mr.  Hollings,  Mr.  John- 
ston. Mr.  BuRDicK,  Mr.  Leahy,  Mr. 
Sasser,  Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr.  Bumpers. 
Mr.  Lautenberg,  Mr.  Harkin,  Ms.  Mi- 
KULSKi.  Mr.  Reid.  Mr.  Adams.  Mr. 
Fowler.  Mr.  Kerrey.  Mr.  Hatfield. 
Mr.  Stevens.  Mr.  McClure.  Mr.  Garn, 
Mr.  Cochran.  Mr.  Kasten.  Mr. 
D'Amato.  Mr.  Rodman.  Mr.  Specter. 
Mr.  Domenici,  Mr.  Grassley.  Mr. 
NicKLES,  and  Mr.  Gramm  as  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 
Mr.  BYRD  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Sena- 
tor Byrd. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  distinguished  colleague.  Senator 
Hatfield,  the  ranking  Republican  on 
the  committee,  for  the  steadfast  sup- 
port that  he  has  given,  in  all  of  the 
steps,  from  the  hearings  to  markup,  to 
managing  of  the  bill  on  the  floor,  and 
the  final  action  on  the  bill.  There  has 
never  been  any  question  as  to  where 
he  stood.  He  gave  his  support.  His  sup- 
port was  effective,  and  I  appreciate 
this  kind  of  friendship  and  teamwork 
and  cooperation. 

I  also  thank  the  other  members  of 
the  committee  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle.  There  were  some  tough  votes, 
and  I  was  pleased  to  see  the  amend- 
ments of  the  committee  on  both  sides 
stand  pretty  much  together.  We  show 
great  unity  in  the  committee,  and  we 
also  received  good  support  from  the 
Senators  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
who  are  not  members  of  the  commit- 
tee. I  thank  Senator  Bentsen  and  Sen- 
ator Packwood,  the  chairman  and  the 
ranking  member  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, for  the  excellent  support  that 
they  gave  in  beating  down  the  amend- 
ments, which  did  not  need  to  go  on 
this  bill.  They  would  have  been  addi- 
tional baggage;  they  would  have  been 
very  difficult  to  handle  in  conference. 
I  think  we  are  probably  in  for  a  pretty 
tough  conference  as  it  is. 

I  thank  all  the  other  members  of  the 
Finance  Committee  who  supported 
their  chairman  and  their  ranking 
member  and  other  Members  of  the 
Senate. 

This  is  the  first  appropriation  bill 
that  I  have  handled  on  the  floor  since 
I  became  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee. 
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I  am  very  grateful  for  the  kind  of 
support  that  has  been  shown  by  the 
members  of  the  committee,  by  the 
leadership,  and  by  the  Senate  as  a 
body  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

I  thank,  also,  the  members  of  the 
staff.  There  are  outstanding  members 
this  committee  staff.  Jim  English  is 
the  director.  Terry  Sauvain  is  the 
deputy  director,  and  Keith  Kennedy  is 
the  ranking  staff  director.  And  these 
staff  people  worked  together  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  That  helps  us  im- 
mensely. They  clear  out  the  brush  and 
make  it  possible  for  us  to  move  ahead 
effectively  and  expeditiously. 

I  particularly  appreciate  the  work  of 
our  full  committee  staff:  our  chief 
clerk,  Mary  DeWald,  Jack  Conway, 
Janelle  Gross,  Bob  Putnam,  Marsha 
Berry,  Rebecca  Roberts-Malamis.  Dick 
Voelker  and  Anita  Skadden,  as  well  as 
others  who  worked  to  resolve  particu- 
lar issues  that  arose  throughout  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  including  Tim 
Leeth,  Carol  Mitchell,  and  Dick 
D'Amato.  The  entire  printing  staff 
also  deserve  great  credit  for  their  work 
on  the  bill.  These  and  all  other  staff 
people  on  every  subcommittee  have 
worked  long  hours,  many,  many  days 
and  evenings.  And  I  am  very  grateful, 
more  so  than  I  can  express  my  grati- 
tude. 

Finally,  I  want  to  thank  Barbara  Vi- 
denieks,  my  chief  of  staff,  and  Melissa 
Wolford  of  my  staff  for  their  input  on 
many  of  the  issues  involved  in  the  bill. 
As  usual,  their  assistance  wsis  most 
helpful. 

So  I  think  we  are  off  to  a  good  start, 
and  I  am  optimistic  about  our  pros- 
pects in  conference.  We  are  not  unac- 
customed to  doing  some  hard  work  in 
conferences,  and  I  look  forward  to 
bringing  back  a  conference  report  to 
the  Senate  in  due  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  a  rather  historic  event.  I  am  sure 
that  as  the  Senator  from  West  Virgin- 
ia has  launched  the  first  volume  of  the 
history  of  the  Senate  that  this  will 
merit  a  place  in  the  following  volumes 
because  the  Senator  from  West  Virgin- 
ia has  not  only  served  this  Senate  as  a 
party  whip,  as  a  majority  leader,  as  a 
minority  leader,  as  a  majority  leader 
again,  as  the  President  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senate,  but  as  indicated,  this  is 
the  first  now  of  the  appropriations 
bills  under  his  chairmanship,  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee. 

Mr.  President.  I  suppose  after  one 
has  a  decade  or  two  in  the  Senate,  one 
tends  to  make  comparisons  and  con- 
trasts. Senator  Byrd  is  the  fifth  chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
I  have  had  the  privilege  of  serving 
under  and  every  chairman  has  his 
unique  style  and  unique  talents  as  we 
are  all  blessed  with  talents,  and  I  have 
seen    the    Appropriations    Committee 


through  different  periods  where  there 
has  been  leadership  that  has  empha- 
sized one  form  or  one  style  or  some- 
thing. 

The  minute  you  walk  into  that  com- 
mittee room,  you  know  who  the  chair- 
man is,  and  you  know  that  people  are 
there  to  do  one  thing,  the  public  busi- 
ness. There  may  be  other  places  in  the 
cloakroom  and  elsewhere  where  there 
is  time  for  fellowship  and  visitation  as 
we  all  have  that  kind  of  glue  that 
holds  this  institution  together,  but 
when  you  come  to  the  Appropriations 
Conunittee  today,  the  gavel  and  the 
authority  of  that  gavel  and  the  voice 
behind  that  gavel  highly  communi- 
cates one  purpose,  one  objective:  We 
are  here  to  do  business  and  we  are  to 
do  it  efficiently,  expeditiously  and 
fairly.  No  one  is  cutoff.  No  one  is  in 
any  way  circumscribed  from  exercising 
his  full  rights  as  a  full-fledged  member 
of  that  committee. 

The  chairman  has  only  one  vote. 
But  the  chairman  also  knows  that  to 
make  the  business  of  this  committee 
move,  he  has  to  have  15  votes  on  every 
question,  and,  Mr.  President,  I  think 
that  people  do  not  fully  appreciate  the 
fact  that  this  is  the  largest  committee 
in  the  Senate.  It  is  probably  one  of  the 
most  diverse  committees  in  the 
Senate. 

You  have  ranges  of  political  philoso- 
phy on  both  sides  of  that  table,  and  I 
do  not  recall  when  we  have  had  a  vote 
down  the  party  line  because  the  chair- 
man has  to  orchestrate  a  majority  of 
15  on  every  single  one  of  those  votes 
and  you  will  find  a  combination  of  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats,  minority 
and  majority,  and  what  is  the  combi- 
nation on  one  issue  will  be  a  totally 
different  combination  on  the  next 
issue. 

So  it  is  not  only  the  largest  commit- 
tee but  it  is,  as  I  say,  a  very  diverse 
committee,  and  yet  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  chairman.  It  is  a  quiet  com- 
mittee. I  tell  you  I  have  been  in  that 
committee  when  there  has  been  a  lot 
of  turmoil  and  there  were  times  when 
you  were  not  quite  sure  who  had  the 
gavel.  Not  now.  This  committee  is 
under  very  strong  leadership  and  we 
are  all  grateful. 

I  just  want  to  say  that  this  is  a  his- 
toric moment.  It  is  the  chairman's 
first  bill,  and  I  think  all  Members  of 
the  Senate  are  appreciative  of  the  fact 
that  this  bill  could  have  been  bogged 
down  much  more.  We  could  have  been 
here  in  all-night  sessions  as  we  have 
on  previous  occasions  or  we  could  have 
been  here  many  more  days  and  not 
only  did  the  strength  of  leadership 
personify  itself  in  the  committee  but 
here  on  the  floor,  and  I  am  looking 
forward  to  conference  with  ambiva- 
lence. 

The  issues  are  tough.  The  confer- 
ence will  be  testy,  and  I  am  only 
hoping  at  this  point  that  our  chair- 
man will  chair  the  conference  because 


that  gives  me  then  the  other  sense  of 
going  to  that  conference  with  confi- 
dence that  we  will  complete  it  in  an  or- 
derly and  in  a  very  expeditious  fashion 
based  on  the  leadership  and  the  way 
in  which  he  has  chaired  our  commit- 
tee here. 

I  am  proud  to  be  the  ranking  minori- 
ty member.  Needless  to  say,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  would  like  to  be  chairman.  I  en- 
joyed being  chairman  much  more  than 
being  the  ranking  minority  member, 
but  on  the  other  hand,  I  merely  want 
to  say  I  can  think  of  no  one  I  would 
rather  be  a  ranking  minority  member 
of  a  committee  with  than  Senator 
Byrd. 

I  thank  him  for  his  courtesies  and 
his  kind  remarks. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  friend.  I  hope  that  the  time  will 
not  come  while  I  am  on  the  committee 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon  will  be  the  chairman,  but  I  can 
say  this,  that  if  that  time  does  come, 
he  has  certainly  demonstrated  to  me 
the  kind  of  support  and  cooperation 
that  I  will  try  to  emulate  in  that  un- 
fortunate event,  but  let  me  say  seri- 
ously that  what  he  has  said  is  very 
gratifying  and  I  will  certainly  do  ev- 
erything I  can  to  justify  the  faith  and 
confidence  that  Senator  Hatfield  has 
expressed  in  me. 

I  inadvertently  forgot  a  moment  ago 
to  express  thanks  to  the  majority 
leader  and  to  the  Republican  leader. 
They  have  demonstrated  strong  lead- 
ership, strong  support,  where  it  was 
needed  and  in  particular  with  refer- 
ence to  the  amendments  that  were 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Finance 
Committee.  The  leadership  worked 
hard  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  de- 
velop time  agreement,  and  I  am  very 
grateful. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  add  my  congratulations  to  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  for  the  manner  in  which  he 
handled  this  bill.  As  I  stand  here  to- 
night in  the  well  representing  the  Re- 
publican leader,  it  is  almost  as  if  it  has 
been  forever  listening  to  him  close  up 
the  Senate.  It  is  remarkable  how  this 
fine  Senator  can  handle  so  many 
tasks.  We  appreciate  our  privilege  to 
serve  with  him  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  allow  me  to  express  my 
thanks  and  say  that  the  friendship 
and  the  respect,  may  I  say,  is  mutual. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished friend  and  colleague. 
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MORNING  BUSINESS 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  now  be 
a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  for  not  to  exceed  10 
minutes,  and  that  Senators  may  speak 
therein. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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H.J.  Res.  276.  Joint  resolution  designating 
September  14,  1989,  as  "National  D.A.R.E. 
Day." 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Kalbaugh,  one  of 
his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session  the  Presiding 
Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  mes- 
sages from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominatioris 
which  were  referred  to  the  appropri- 
ate committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


MEASURES  REFERRED 
The  following  bill  and  joint  resolu- 
tion were  read  the  first  and  second 
times  by  unanimous  consent,  and  re- 
ferred as  indicated: 

H.R.  1415.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  37  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to 
the  veterans'  home  loan  program  carried 
out  under  such  chapter:  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.J.  Res.  276.  Joint  resolution  designating 
September  14,  1989,  as  "National  D.A.R.E. 
Day  ":  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  5:27  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  Goetz,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  agrees  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
text  of  the  concurrent  resolution  (H. 
Con.  Res.  136)  expressing  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  on  the  movement  for  de- 
mocracy in  China,  with  an  amend- 
ment, in  which  it  requests  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate,  and  that  the 
House  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  preamble  of  the  concur- 
rent resolution,  with  an  amendment, 
in  which  it  requests  the  concurrence 
of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  has  agreed  to  the  concur- 
rent resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  26) 
urging  first  asylum  countries  of  the 
Association  of  Southeast  Asian  Na- 
tions [ASEAN]  to  reinstate  the  prac- 
tice of  providing  refuge  to  all  asylum- 
seekers  from  Vietnam,  and  for  other 
purposes,  with  amendments,  in  which 
it  requests  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate. 

The  message  further  announced 
that  the  House  has  passed  the  follow- 
ing bill,  without  amendment: 

S.  767.  An  act  to  make  technical  correc- 
tions to  the  Business  Opportunity  Develop- 
ment Reform  Act  of  1988. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  has  agreed  to  the  following 
concurrent  resolution,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  Con.  Res.  31.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  Buf- 
falo, NY,  should  host  the  1993  summer 
World  University  Games. 

The  message  further  announced 
that  the  House  has  passed  the  follow- 
ing bill  and  joint  resolution,  in  which 
it  requests  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate: 

H.R.  1415.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  37  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to 
the  veterans'  home  loan  program  carried 
out  under  such  chapter;  and 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  BENTSEN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Finance,  without  amendment  and  with  a 
preamble: 

S.  Res.  119.  A  resolution  concerning  the 
1986  agreement  between  the  United  States 
and  Japan  regarding  the  Japanese  semicon- 
ductor market. 

By  Mr.  BENTSEN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Finance,  without  amendment  and  with  a 
preamble: 

S.J.  Res.  151.  An  original  joint  resolution 
to  honor  the  U.S.  Customs  Service  on  the 
200th  anniversary  of  its  establishment. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  BENTSEN.  from  the  Committee 
on  Finance: 

John  Michael  Farren,  of  Connecticut,  to 
be  Under  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Inter- 
national Trade: 

Gerald  L.  Olson,  of  Minnesota,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services: 

Bryce  L.  Harlow,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury: 
and 

Kenneth  W.  Gideon,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an 
Assistance  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

(The  above  nominations  were  report- 
ed with  the  recommendation  that  they 
be  confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominees' 
commitment  to  respond  to  requests  to 
appear  and  testify  before  any  duly 
constituted  committee  of  the  Senate.) 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN: 

S.  1134.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  suspen- 
sion of  duty  on  castor  oil  and  its  fractions; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  1135.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Harmonized 
Tariff  Schedule  of  the  United  States  with 
respect  to  low  fuming  brazing  rods:  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  1136.  A  bill  to  reduce  that  rate  of  duty 
applicable  to  certain  modeling  pastes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 


By  Mr.  DANFORTH: 
S.  1137.  A  bill  to  temporarily  suspend  the 
duty  on  4-fluoro-3-phenoxy  benzaldehyde; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  1138.  A  bill  to  temporarily  suspend  the 
duty  on  0,0-dimethyl-S-{  (4-oxo-l,2.3-benzo- 
triazin-3-(  4H  )-y  1  )methyl }  phosphorodith- 
ioate;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  ROTH  (for  himself.  Mr.  Lugar, 
Mr.  Fowler,  Mr.  Glenn,  Mr.  Symms, 
and  Mr.  Simon): 
S.  1139.  A  bill  to  provide  for  equality  of 
State  taxation  of  domestic  and  foreign  cor- 
porations: to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Lautenberg.  and  Mr.  Bauctjs): 
S.  1140.  A  bill  to  provide  that  Federal  fa- 
cilities meet  Federal  and  State  environmen- 
tal laws  and  requirements  and  to  clarify 
that  such  facilities  must  comply  with  such 
environmental  laws  and  requirements:  to 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

By   Mr.   GRAHAM   (for  himself,   Mr. 
Cranston,  and  Mr.  Murkowski): 
S.  1141.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  to  set  aside  an  appropriate  area 
within  Arlington  National  Cemetery  for  the 
unmarked  burial   of  cremated   remains:   to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BENTSEN: 
S.  1142.  A  bill  to  establish  and  evaluate 
four  military-style  boot  camp  prisons  within 
the  Federal  prison  system  as  a  4-year  dem- 
onstration program:  to  the  Conrmiittee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GORE: 
S.  1143.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  construc- 
tion of  a  dry  reservoir  in  Wilson  County, 
TN,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  KERRY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
BoscHwiTZ.  and  Mr.  Wirth): 
S.  1144.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
U.S.  Executive  Director  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  to  promote  staffing  and 
policy  changes  with  respect  to  the  manage- 
ment of  natural  resources,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
S.  1145.  A  bill  to  reestablish  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  Native-American  Veterans:  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

S.  1146.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  to  conduct  a  pilot  program 
providing  for  the  Secretary  to  make  direct 
housing  loans  to  eligible  native-American 
veterans  for  the  purchase  of  housing  on  cer- 
tain trust  lands  and  certain  communally 
owned  lands:  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DeCONCINI  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Grassley,  Mr.  Lautenberg.  Mr. 
D'Amato,  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  McClure. 
Mr.  Fowler,  Mr.  Leahy,  Mr.  Mur- 
kowski. Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Bradley,  Mr. 
Jeffords,  Mr.  Pressler.  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller, Mr.  Shelby,  Mr.  Reid.  Mr. 
Sanford,  Mr.  Exon,  Mr.  Wirth,  Mr. 
Glenn.  Mr.  Inouye.  Mr.  Sarbanes. 
Mr.  Kohl,  Mr.  Gore.  Mr.  Cochran. 
Mr.  Warner,  Mr.  Biden.  Mr.  Robb. 
Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Mitchell.  Mr. 
Heinz,  Mr.  Metzenbaum.  Mr.  Dodd. 
Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Boren,  Mr.  Levin,  Mr. 
Chafee,  Mr.  Mack,  Mr.  Simon.  Mr. 
Kennedy.  Mr.  Wallop,  Mr.  Burdick. 
Mr.  Breaux,  Mr.  Riecle.  Mr. 
Daschle,  Mr.  Moynihan.  Mr. 
Conrad,  Mr.  Sasser,  Ms.  Mikulski. 
Mr.  Nonn.  Mr.  Graham.  Mr.  Baucus. 
Mr.  BiNGAMAN,  Mr.  Hollincs,  Mr. 
Ford,  Mr.  Bumpers,  Mr.  Adams,  Mr. 
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Johnston,  Mr.  Hatch,  Mr.  Kerry. 

Mr.      DURENBERGER,      Mr.      LlEBERMAN. 

Mr.  BoscHwiTZ.  Mr.  Roth.  Mr.  Simp- 
son, and  Mr.  Coats): 
S.J.  Res.  150.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
August  1.  1989,  as  "Helsinki  Human  Rights 
Day":  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BENTSEN,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance: 
S.J.  Res.  151.  An  original  joint  resolution 
to  honor  the  U.S.  Customs  Service  on  the 
200th    anniversary    of    its    establishment: 
placed  on  the  calendar. 

By    Mr.    PRYOR    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Adams,    Mr.    Bentsen.    Mr.    Bosch- 
witz,  Mr.  Bradley.  Mr.  Bryan,  Mr. 
Bumpers,  Mr.  Burdick.  Mr.  Chapee. 
Mr.     Cochran.     Mr.     Cohen.     Mr. 
Conrad.        Mr.        Cranston,        Mr. 
D'Amato,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr. 
Dole,  Mr.  Durenberger,  Mr.  Garn, 
Mr.  Glenn,  Mr.  Gore.  Mr.  Grassley. 
Mr.  Heinz.  Mr.   Inouye,  Mr.  John- 
ston. Mrs.  Kassebaum,  Mr.  Kerry. 
Mr.  Lautenberg,  Mr.  Levin,  Mr.  Lie- 
BERMAN,    Mr.    LUCAR,    Mr.    McClure, 
Mr.  Metzenbaum,  Ms.  Mikulski,  Mr. 
Mitchell,  Mr.  Moynihan,  Mr.  Mur- 
KOwsKi,  Mr.  Nunn.  Mr.  Packwood, 
Mr.  I>ell,  Mr.  Pressler.  Mr.  Reid, 
Mr.    Robb,    Mr.    Rockefeller,    Mr. 
Sasser.   Mr.   Shelby,   Mr.   Simpson, 
Mr.    Stevens.    Mr.    Thurmond,    Mr. 
Warner,     Mr.     Wilson,     and     Mr. 
Wirth): 
S.J.  Res.  152.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  last  full  week  of  October,  October  22 
through  October  28,  1989,  and  the  last  full 
week   of   October   thereafter   as    'National 
Adult  Immunization  Awareness  Week":  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROCKEFELLER  (for  himself. 
Mr.  HoLLiNGS,  Mr.  Burns,  Mr.  Pres- 
sler, Mr.  Gore,  Mr.  Bryan.  Mr.  Dan- 
FORTH.  Mr.  Inouye,  Mr.  Bentsen,  Mr. 
Stevens,  Mr.  Kasten.  Mr.  Kerry, 
Mr.  Robb,  Mr.  Exon,  Mr.  LiOtt,  Mr. 
Gorton.  Mr.  Shelby.  Mr.  Reid.  Mr. 
Pryor.  Mr.  Bradley.  Mr.  Mack.  Mr. 
D'Amato,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  DeCon- 
ciNi,  Mr.  Heflin.  Mr.  Symms,  Mr. 
Sasser.  Mr.  Murkowski,  Mr. 
Riegle.  Mr.  Cohen,  Mr.  Garn,  Mr. 
Daschle,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Mitchell. 
Mr.  Bond,  Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr.  San- 
PORD,  Mr.  Durenberger.  Mr.  Cran- 
ston, Mr.  Cochran.  Mr.  Jeffords, 
Mr.  Lautenberg,  and  Mr.  Simpson  ): 
S.J.  Res,  153.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  third  week  in  May  1990  as  "National 
Tourism  Week":  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


UMI 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  DANPORTH: 

S.  1137.  A  bill  to  temporarily  sus- 
pend the  duty  on  4-nuoro-3-phenoxy 
benzaldehyde:  to  the  Committee  on  Pi- 
nance; 

S.  1138.  A  bill  to  temporarily  sus- 
pend the  duty  on  0,0-dimethyl-S-[(4- 
oxo-l,2,3-benzotriaizin-3-(4H)- 
yDmethyl]  phosphorodithioate;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

suspending  the  duties  on  certain 
chemicals 
•  Mr.    DANPORTH.    Mr.    President, 
today  I  am  introducing  two  miscellane- 
ous tariff  bills.  The  first  would  sus- 
pend temporarily  the  duty  on  4-fluoro- 


3-phenoxy  benzaldehyde.  The  second 
bill  would  suspend  temporarily  the 
duty  on  0,0-dimethyl-S-[(4-oxo-l,2,3- 
benzotriazin-3-(4H)-yl)methyl]  phos- 
phorodithioate, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  these  bills  be  printed  in  full  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bills 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1137 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SKCTION   I.    I-KI.I  ORI(.;i. 

PHKNOXV  BKN/AI.DKinilK 

Subchapter  II  of  chapter  99  of  the  Harmo- 
nized Tariff  Schedule  of  the  United  States 
is  amended  by  inserting  in  numerical  se- 
quence the  following  new  heading: 

9902  3007    4fluO(0-3- 
plKnin 
DenzakKnyde 
(pfovidedtn 

HI 

suWndiiit 
2913.00  ID). 


free     No  ctiange     No  cfiange 


On  or 
t)eto<e 
12/31 
92' 


SKC  2  KKKKCTIVK  DATK. 

The  amendment  made  by  this  Act  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  articles  entered,  or 
withdrawn  from  warehouse  for  consump- 
tion, on  or  after  the  date  that  is  15  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

S.  1138 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SKITION  1    (I.0-1)IMKTHVI.S|iI-(IX()-I.2.:1- 

KKNZOTKIA/.IN-.l-i  III  l-Vl.iMK.Tin  I.I 
PIIOSPIKIROKITHIOATK. 

Subchapter  II  of  chapter  99  of  the  Harmo- 
nized Tariff  Schedule  of  the  United  States 
is  amended  by  inserting  in  numerical  se- 
quence the  following  new  heading: 


9902  30  07    O.frOimethy)  S 
[{i-am- 
1.2.3 

bmnlnam 
3(»H) 
»l)melli»l| 
glwsiilioio 
m<ai\t 
(provHleil  loi 


suttieadine 
2933  90  18) 


ftw     No  cliange     No  change     On  oi 

Mloie 

1Z,'31,' 
92 


SK(    i.  KKKK(TIVK  DATK. 

The  amendment  made  by  this  Act  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  articles  entered,  or 
withdrawn  from  warehouse  for  consump- 
tion, on  or  after  the  date  that  is  15  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.* 

By  Mr,  ROTH  (for  himself,  Mr. 
LuGAR.      Mr.      PowLER,      Mr. 
Glenn,   Mr.   Symms,   and   Mr. 
Simon): 
S.  1139.  A  bill  to  provide  for  equality 
of  State  taxation  of  domestic  and  for- 
eign corporations;  to  the  Committee 
on  Pinance. 


DOMESTIC  corporation  TAXATION  EQUALITY 
act  of  1989 

•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  today  to  introduce  for  myself 
and  Senators  Powler,  Lugar,  Glenn, 
Symms,  and  Simon  a  bill  to  provide  for 
equality  of  State  taxation  of  domestic 
and  foreign  corporations  and  to  bring 
uniformity  and  fairness  to  this  coun- 
try's taxation  of  income  earned  over- 
seas by  U,S.  corporations  and  their  af- 
filiates. A  similar  bill.  H,R.  1390.  was 
introduced  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives by  Mr.  Prenzel  and  13  other 
Representatives,  9  of  whom  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

This  body  has  recently  spent  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  time  debating  the 
policies  of  this  country  that  impact  on 
the  ability  of  U.S.  industry  to  compete 
in  the  international  marketplace. 
Indeed,  U.S.  international  trade  com- 
petitiveness is  a  national  priority.  The 
bill  we  are  introducing  today  recog- 
nizes that  the  United  States  is  unique 
in  that  both  Pederal  and  State  tax 
policies  can  affect  that  competitive- 
ness. 

State  governments  in  the  United 
States  have  traditionally  used  a  for- 
mula to  ascertain  how  much  of  the 
income  of  a  single  corporation  doing 
business  in  more  than  one  State 
should  be  taxed  by  each  State.  Most 
often,  that  formula  is  the  amount  of 
the  corporation's  payroll,  sales,  and 
property  in  the  taxing  State  compared 
to  all  States  in  which  it  does  business. 
About  one-half  of  the  States  apply 
this  method  to  multicompany  groups 
operating  beyond  their  boundaries. 
This  method  is  called  the  unitary 
method.  When  the  unitary  method  is 
carried  one  step  further  and  overseas 
affiliates  are  included,  the  extension 
of  unitary  taxation  is  known  as  the 
worldwide  unitary  combination.  Nei- 
ther the  Federal  Government  nor  any 
other  country  uses  the  worldwide  uni- 
tary combination.  In  fact,  the  Federal 
Government  has  agreed  not  to  use 
worldwide  unitary  taxation  in  every 
income  tax  treaty  to  which  it  is  a 
party. 

There  are  compelling  arguments 
that  the  worldwide  unitary  combina- 
tion is  a  seriously  flawed  method  of 
sourcing  income  for  State  corporate 
income  tax  purposes.  Studies  show 
that  when  worldwide  factors  are  used, 
the  formula  results  in  foreign  sourced 
income  being  attributed  to  domestic 
sources,  resulting  in  double  taxation  to 
the  corporation. 

This  issue  carries  trade  implications 
as  our  major  trading  partners,  notably 
the  British,  have  threatened  sanctions 
in  the  past  due  to  States'  continued 
use  of  this  method. 

Confronted  with  threats  from  our 
trading  partners  and  proposed  Pederal 
legislation  in  the  99th  and  100th  Con- 
gress, the  number  of  States  using  this 
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method  has  declined  from  12  to  4.  Of 
the  remaining  four— California. 
Alaska.  North  Dakota,  and  Montana- 
all  but  Alaska  have  enacted  laws, 
which,  when  they  take  effect  in  1988 
and  1989,  will  partially  but  not  com- 
pletely solve  the  problems  posed  by  its 
use.  For  example,  the  changes  made 
by  California  still  do  not  provide  suffi- 
cient relief  for  certain  U.S.  corpora- 
tions, fail  to  avoid  double  taxation  of 
their  foreign  source  income,  and  put 
them  at  a  disadvantage  in  their  ability 
to  compete  with  foreign  corporations. 

In  California,  all  the  income  of  U.S. 
corporations  which  have  more  than  80 
percent  of  their  payroll,  property,  and 
sales  outside  the  United  States  is  in- 
cluded in  the  tax  basis  upon  which  is 
computed  the  State's  apportioned 
share  of  taxable  income  of  domestic 
corporations.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
income  of  foreign  corporations  which 
have  less  than  20  percent  of  their  pay- 
roll, property,  and  sales  in  the  United 
States  is  excluded  from  such  taxation. 
In  other  words,  a  foreign  corpora- 
tion with  less  than  20  percent  of  its 
business  activity  within  California  es- 
capes State  taxation  entirely,  while  a 
similar  U.S.  corporation  must  pay  for- 
eign and  State  tax  upon  all  its  income 
without  any  credit  or  deduction  given 
for  foreign  taxes  already  paid  on  its 
income  earned  outside  the  United 
States.  Such  a  result  is  clearly  dis- 
criminatory and  anticompetitive. 

In  an  April  8.  1987  letter  to  Gover- 
nor Deukmejian,  then  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  for  Tax  Policy  J. 
Roger  Mentz  made  it  clear  that: 

There  is  no  valid  policy  justification  for 
California's  subjecting  two  taxpayers,  for 
example,  one  with  a  Delaware  subsidiary  op- 
erating primarily  abroad,  the  other  whose 
foreign  operations  are  conducted  through  a 
French  subsidiary,  to  different  tax  regimes; 
and  •  •  •  that  in  this  era  of  trade  competi- 
tiveness, the  potential  for  inflicting  higher 
tax  burdens  on  corporations  with  80/20  op- 
erations, as  opposed  to  foreign  subsidiary 
operations,  should  be  avoided. 

The  legislation  we  are  introducing 
today  will  allow  the  States  to  continue 
to  apply  unitary  taxation  on  most  do- 
mestic corporations  and  some  foreign 
corporations.  However,  it  will  restore 
tax  equality  between  U.S.  and  foreign 
80/20  corporations  by  providing  that 
the  States  may  not  impose  tax  on  a 
worldwide  unitary  basis  on  a  U.S.  cor- 
poration of  which  the  average  of  its 
U.S.  payroll,  property,  and  sales  com- 
pared to  its  total  payroll,  property, 
and  sales  is  less  than  20  percent. 

The  bill  will  also  recognize  the 
double  taxation  inherent  in  State  tax- 
ation of  dividends  U.S.  corporations 
receive  from  their  overseas  affiliates. 
It  provides  that  the  States  may  tax  an 
equitable  amount  of  such  dividends— 
either  through  allowing  an  offsetting 
deduction  or  exclusion  of  at  least  85 
percent  of  such  dividends,  or  by  pro- 
viding for  an  exemption  or  exclusion 
from  tax  for  that  portion  of  the  divi- 


dend that  effectively  bears  no  Federal 
income  tax  by  reason  of  the  foreign 
tax  credit  mechanism. 

It  should  be  understood  that  this 
limitation  of  the  use  of  the  worldwide 
unitary  income  taxation  is  not  a  viola- 
tion of  States'  rights.  The  legislation 
will  not  change  State  tax  jurisdiction. 
States  will  maintain  taxing  jurisdic- 
tions free  to  tax  all  income  earned 
within  their  borders.  The  legislation 
does  not  affect  the  level  or  rate  of 
State  tax.  The  States  are  free  to  tax  at 
any  rate. 

Given  that  the  vast  majority  of 
States,  the  Federal  Government  or 
any  other  country  does  not  use  the 
worldwide  unitary  combination,  a  re- 
quirement of  uniformity  is  not  too 
much  to  ask.  After  all  the  consider- 
ation and  debate  regarding  the  ability 
for  U.S.  corporations  to  compete  on  an 
equal  basis  with  their  overseas  com- 
petitors, we  would  be  remiss  if  we  al- 
lowed this  major  inefficiency  in  our 
tax  system  to  continue. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  included  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1139 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SKCTION  l.SHOKTTITl.K. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Domestic 
Corporation  Taxation  Equality  Act  of 
1989". 

SKC.  2.  STATE  TAXATION  OF  FOREKiN  lN<t»ME. 

(a)  In  General.— Chapter  77  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1986  (relating  to  mis- 
cellaneous provisions)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sec- 
tion. 

•SEC.  7.-.2:l.  STATE  TAXATION  OK  EOREI<;N  INCOME. 

••(a)  State  Use  of  Worldwide  Unitary 
Method  Prohibited.— No  State  shall  impose 
tax  on  any  taxpayer  on  a  worldwide  unitary 
basis.  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing,  this 
subsection  shall  not  preclude  any  State 
from  permitting  a  taxpayer  to  be  taxed  on  a 
worldwide  unitary  basis  pursuant  to  an  un- 
conditional election  by  such  taxpayer. 

••(b)  State  Taxation  of  Foreign-Source 
Dividends.— No  State  shall  require  the  in- 
clusion in  the  income  base  upon  which  State 
income  tax  of  a  corporation  is  calculated  of 
more  than  an  equitable  portion  of  any  divi- 
dend received  from  another  corporation, 
other  than  a  corporation  described  in  one  of 
the  subparagraphs  of  subsection  (c)(2).  For 
purposes  of  this  subsection,  a  State  shall 
not  be  considered  to  include  in  the  income 
base  more  than  an  equitable  portion  of  divi- 
dends described  in  the  preceding  sentence  if 
it— 

••(1)  excludes  from  the  income  base  at 
least  85  percent  of  such  dividends;  or 

••(2)  excludes  from  the  income  base  the 
portion  of  the  dividend  that  effectively 
bears  no  Federal  income  tax  after  applica- 
tion of  the  foreign  tax  credit. 
This  subsection  shall  not  be  construed  to 
permit  State  taxation  of  any  dividend  not 
subject  to  State  taxation  prior  to  enactment 
of  this  section. 

••(c)  Definitions.— 


■•(1)  Income  tax.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  income  tax'  shall  include  any 
State  franchise  or  other  tax  which  is  im- 
posed upon  or  measured  by  the  income  of 
the  taxpayer. 

"(2)  Worldwide  unitary  basis— For  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  the  term  worldwide 
unitary  basis'  means  that  in  computing  its 
State  income  tax  liability  a  corporation  in- 
cludes in  the  income  base  on  which  the  tax 
is  calculated  any  share  of  the  income  of  any 
corporation  other  than  a  corporation  that  is 
a  member  of  the  same  controlled  group  of 
corporations  and  is: 

"(A)  a  domestic  corporation  (excluding  a 
corporation  that  has  made  an  effective  elec- 
tion under  section  936): 

■•(B)  a  corporatioik«4fi2£'"'''^''  '"  section 
922; 

■•(C)  a  corporation  organized  in  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam.  American 
Samoa,  or  the  United  States  Virgin  Islands: 
■•(D)  any  foreign  corporation  if  (i)  such 
corporation  is  subject  to  State  income  tax  in 
at  least  one  State  by  virtue  of  its  business 
activities  in  that  State,  and  (ii)  the  average 
of  the  percentages  of  such  corporation's 
property  (based  on  its  aggregate  original 
cost),  compensation  payments  made  for  per- 
sonal services  (determined  for  its  most 
recent  Federal  taxable  year),  and  sales  (de- 
termined for  its  most  recent  Federal  taxable 
year)  that  are  assignable  to  1  or  more  loca- 
tions in  the  United  States  is  at  least  20  per- 
cent: or 

•■(E)  any  foreign  corporation  described  in 
subsection  (c)(3). 

■■(3)  Certain  foreign  corporations.— A 
foreign  corporation  is  described  in  this  sub- 
paragraph if  such  corporation— 

■■(A)  is  a  member  of  a  controlled  group  of 
corporations: 

••(B)  either  carries  on  no  substantial  eco- 
nomic activity  or  makes  at  least— 
■■(i)  50  percent  of  its  sales, 
■•(ii)  50  percent  of  its  payments  for  ex- 
penses other  than  payments  for  intangible 
property:  or 

■•(iii)  80  percent  of  all  of  its  paymente  for 
expenses, 

to  one  or  more  corporations  that  are  de- 
scribed in  subparagraphs  (A)  through  (D)  of 
paragraph  (2)  and  that  are  within  the  con- 
trolled group  of  corporations  referred  to  in 
subparagraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph:  and 

■•(C)  under  standards  established  in  regu- 
lations to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  is 
not  subject  to  substantial  foreign  tax  on  its 
net  income. 

■■(4)  Certain  domestic  corporations 
treated  as  foreign  corporations.— For  pur- 
poses of  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3),  a  domestic 
corporation  shall  be  treated  as  a  foreign  cor- 
poration if  the  average  of  the  pecentages  of 
such  corporation's  property  (based  on  its  ag- 
gregate original  cost),  compensation  pay- 
mens  for  personal  services  (determined  for 
its  most  recent  Federal  taxable  year),  and 
sales  (determined  for  its  most  recent  Feder- 
al taxable  year)  that  are  assignable  to  one 
or  more  locations  in  the  United  States  is  less 
than  20  percent. 

■•(5)  Controlled  croup— For  purposes  of 
this  section,  the  term  controlled  group'  has 
the  same  meaning  given  to  such  term  by 
section  267(f)(1).  except  that  the  determina- 
tion shall  be  made  without  regard  to  section 
1563(b)2(C). 

■■(6)  Certain  bank  branches.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  a  domestic  branch  of  a 
foreign  corporation  shall  be  treated  as  a 
separate  corporation  that  is  incorporated  in 
the  United  States  if  such  branch  is  engaged 
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in  the  commercial  banking  business.  For 
purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence,  a 
branch  is  engaged  in  the  commercial  bank- 
ing business  if  (i)  the  predominant  part  of 
its  business  consists  of  receiving  deposits  or 
making  loans  and  discounts,  and  (ii)  it  is 
subject  to  supervision  and  examination  by 
State  or  Federal  authorities  having  supervi- 
sion over  banking  institutions.  The  Secre- 
tary may  issue  regulations  providing  that 
for  purposes  of  this  section  domestic 
branches  of  foreign  corporations  in  other 
specified  industries  shall  be  treated  as  sepa- 
rate corporations  incorporated  in  the  Unted 
States.". 

(b)  Clerical  Amendment.— The  table  of 
sections    for   chapter   77   of   such   Code   is 
aimended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  item: 
"Sec.  7523.  State  taxation  of  foreign  income. 

EFracTivE  Date.— The  amendments  made 
by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable  years 
beginning  after  December  31.  1989.« 


UMI 


By  Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  himself, 
Mr.      Lautenberg,      and      Mr. 
Bahcus): 
S.  1140.  A  bill  to  provide  that  Feder- 
al facilities  meet  Federal  and  State  en- 
vironmental   laws    and    requirements 
and  clarify  that  such  facilities  must 
comply  with  such  environmental  laws 
and  requirements;  to  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

FEDERAL  FACILITY  COMPLIANCE  ACT 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
assure  that  federally  owned  hazardous 
waste  facilities  are  subject  to  the  same 
enforcement  sanctions  as  other  facili- 
ties. Such  sanctions  include  State-im- 
posed fees  and  penalties.  This  legisla- 
tion also  revives  EPA's  administrative 
order  authority  regarding  violations  at 
Federal  facilities. 

The  clarification  of  sovereign  immu- 
nity is  necessary  at  this  time  because 
the  Federal  courts  are  divided  on  legis- 
lative intent.  In  some  circuits  such  as 
the  nineth  circuit,  the  courts  have 
held  that  sovereign  immunity  is  not 
waived.  In  Maine  and  Ohio,  however, 
the  United  States  district  courts  agree 
that  Congress  intended  and  stated 
clearly  that  section  6001  of  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act  waives  sovereign 
immunity  for  Federal  facilities. 

This  is  a  national  issue,  but  it  has 
particular  meaning  in  Maine.  For 
some  time,  there  has  been  conflict 
over  whether  Portsmouth  Naval  Ship- 
yard must  pay  fees  and  penalties  re- 
quired under  State  law.  The  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Maine  last  November  issued  an 
opinion  that  requires  the  shipyard  to 
pay  State  fees  and  penalties. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  is  com- 
pelling. Federal  facilities  generate  mil- 
lions of  tons  of  hazardous,  radioactive, 
and  mixed  waste  every  year.  The  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office,  State  attor- 
neys general  and  the  Federal  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  investigated 
these  facilities  and  found  they  repre- 
sent some  of  the  Nation's  most  serious 
hazardous  waste  compliance  problems. 


President  Bush  agreed  with  this  as- 
sessment when  he  stated  that  "Unfor- 
tunately, some  of  the  worst  offenders 
are  our  own  Federal  facilities." 

Even  so,  EPA  was  told  under  the 
previous  administration  that  it  could 
not  issue  administrative  orders  against 
these  facilities  because  they  were  Fed- 
eral entities.  But  EPA  could  issue  such 
orders  against  private  companies  who 
were  violating  the  law. 

This  situation  cannot  continue.  In 
Congress  we  establish  national  envi- 
ronmental policy.  Surely  one  of  the 
goals  of  that  policy  is  to  assure  that 
the  Federal  Government  avoid  con- 
tamination of  our  environment  wher- 
ever possible. 

To  help  provide  us  with  current  in- 
formation on  the  status  of  these  facili- 
ties, this  legislation  requires  such  fa- 
cilities to  conduct  an  assessment  of 
the  facility's  compliance  with  Federal 
environmental  statutes  and  it  requires 
EPA  to  conduct  an  annual  environ- 
mental inspection. 

This  legislation  is  supported  by  en- 
forcement officials  from  many  States 
across  the  country.  It  is  a  companion 
bill  to  H.R.  1065,  which  is  being  con- 
sidered in  the  House  Energy  and  Com- 
merce Committee.  I  applaud  my  House 
colleagues  for  their  efforts  on  this  bill 
and  look  forward  to  early  action  on 
this  legislation  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1140 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Federal  Facility  Compliance  Act  of  1989." 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Facility  Environmental  As- 
sessment.—Each  department,  agency,  and 
instrumentality  of  the  United  States  shall 
perform  an  assessment  of  the  releases  of 
hazardous  substances  (including  hazardous 
constituents  thereof)  from  each  solid  waste 
management  unit  at  each  hazardous  sub- 
stance treatment,  storage,  or  disposal  facili- 
ty owned  or  operated  by  the  department, 
agency,  or  instrumentality  after  November 
19,  1980.  Such  assessments  shall  be  complet- 
ed within  12  months  after  the  enactment  of 
this  section  and  shall  indicate  whether  such 
facility  and  department,  agency,  or  instru- 
mentality is  in  compliance  with  applicable 
requirements  of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal 
Act.  the  Comprehensive  Emergency  Re- 
sponse. Compensation,  and  Liability  Act. 
the  Clean  Air  Act,  the  Clean  Water  Act,  the 
Safe  Drinking  Water  Act,  and  the  Toxic 
Substances  Control  Act.  Such  assessments 
shall  be  provided  to  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  and  to  the  State  in  which 
the  facility  is  located. 

(b)  Facility  Inspections.— Administrator 
of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
shall  undertake  a  thorough  inspection  an- 
nually of  each  facility  owned  or  operated  by 
a  department,  agency,  or  instrumentality  of 
the  United  States  to  enforce  compliance 


with  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act,  the  Com- 
prehensive Emergency  Response,  Compen- 
sation, and  Liability  Act,  the  Clean  Air  Act, 
the  Clean  Water  Act,  the  Safe  Drinking 
Water  Act.  and  the  Toxic  Substances  Con- 
trol Act.  Each  annual  inspection  shall  in- 
clude an  analysis  of  comprehensive  ground- 
water monitoring.  The  records  of  such  in- 
spections shall  be  available  to  the  public  in 
the  same  manner  as  provided  in  section 
3007(b)  of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act. 

Sec  3.  Application  of  Certain  Provi- 
sions TO  Federal  Facilities.— 

(a)  In  general.— Section  6001  of  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act  (42  U.S.C.  6961)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)  In  general.—"  after 
■6001.": 

(2)  in  the  first  sentence,  by  inserting  "and 
management"  before  "in  the  same  manner": 

(3)  by  inserting  after  the  first  sentence 
the  following:  "The  Federal.  State,  inter- 
state, and  local  substantive  and  procedural 
requirements  referred  to  in  this  subsection 
include,  but  are  not  limited  to,  all  adminis- 
trative orders  and  all  civil  and  administra- 
tive penalties  and  fines.":  and 

(4)  by  inserting  after  the  second  sentence 
the  following:  "For  purposes  of  enforcing 
any  such  substantive  or  procedural  require- 
ment (including,  but  not  limited  to,  any  in- 
junctive relief,  administrative  order,  or  civil 
or  administrative  penalty  or  fine)  against 
any  such  department,  agency,  or  instrumen- 
tality, the  United  States  hereby  expressly 
waives  any  immunity  otherwise  applicable 
to  the  United  States.  No  agent,  employee,  or 
officer  of  the  United  States  shall  be  person- 
ally liable  for  any  civil  penalty  under  any 
Federal  or  State  solid  or  hazardous  waste 
law  with  respect  to  any  act  or  omission 
within  the  scope  of  his  official  duties.  An 
agent,  employee,  or  officer  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  subject  to  any  criminal  sanc- 
tion (including,  but  not  limited  to.  any  fine 
or  imprisonment)  under  any  Federal  or 
State  solid  or  hazardous  waste  law,  but  no 
department,  agency,  or  instrumentality  of 
the  executive,  legislative,  or  judicial  branch 
of  the  Federal  Government  shall  be  subject 
to  any  such  sanction.". 

(b)  Administrative  Enforcement  Ac- 
tions.—Such  section  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

■(b)  Administrative  Enforcement  Ac- 
tions.—(  1 )  The  Administrator  may  comence 
an  administrative  enforcement  action 
against  any  department,  agency,  or  instru- 
mentality of  the  executive,  legislative,  or  ju- 
dicial branch  of  the  Federal  Government 
pursuant  to  the  enforcement  authorities 
contained  in  this  Act.  The  Administrator 
shall  initiate  an  administrative  enforcement 
action  against  such  a  department,  agency, 
or  instrumentality  in  the  same  manner  and 
under  the  same  circumstances  as  an  action 
would  be  initiated  against  another  person. 
Any  voluntary  resolution  or  settlement  of 
such  an  action  shall  be  set  forth  in  a  con- 
sent order. 

"(2)  No  administrative  order  issued  to 
such  a  department,  agency,  or  instrumental- 
ity shall  become  final  until  such  depart- 
ment, agency,  or  instrumentality  has  had 
the  opportunity  to  confer  with  the  Adminis- 
trator.". 

Sec  4.  Definition.— 

(a)  Person.— Section  1004(15)  is  amended 
by  adding  the  foUowinjg;  before  the  period: 
"and  shall  include  each  department,  agency, 
and  instrumentality  of  the  United  States.". 
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Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
I  join  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  in  introducing  the  Federal  Fa- 
cility Compliance  Act  of  1989.  This 
legislation  is  designed  to  assure  great- 
er compliance  by  Federal  facilities 
with  requirements  of  the  Resource 
Conservation  and  Recovery  Act 
[RCRA]  for  management,  storage, 
treatment,  and  disposal  of  hazardous 
and  solid  wastes. 

The  primary  provisions  of  the  bill 
would  clarify  that  Federal  facilities 
are  to  be  treated  as  any  other 
"person"  for  purposes  of  RCRA.  The 
bill  would  further  clarify  that  Federal 
facilities  are  subject  to  all  the  substan- 
tive and  procedural  requirements  of 
RCRA,  including  enforcement  require- 
ments and  sanctions,  to  which  State 
and  local  governments  as  well  as  pri- 
vate parties  are  subject.  And  the  bill 
also  makes  it  clear  that  EPA  can  bring 
administrative  enforcement  actions 
against  Federal  facilities. 

The  Federal  facility  hearing  I 
chaired  last  year,  and  similar  hearings 
in  the  House  showed  the  serious  prob- 
lems Federal  and  State  officials  have 
had  in  obtaining  RCRA  compliance  by 
Federal  facilities.  New  Jersey's  Pica- 
tinny  Arsenal,  although  now  comply- 
ing with  a  Federal  facilities  compli- 
ance agreement,  is  just  one  example  of 
a  facility  designated  by  EPA  as  being 
in  significant  noncompliance  with 
RCRA.  As  of  April  1,  1989,  EPA  re- 
ported that  of  82  Federal  RCRA  land 
disposal  facilities,  44  were  designated 
as  being  in  significant  noncompliance 
with  RCRA. 

Despite  these  problems,  the  Reagan 
administration  maintained  that  EPA 
did  not  have  the  authority  to  bring  ad- 
ministrative actions  against  Federal 
facilities.  Such  actions,  however,  can 
be  brought  against  private  entities.  In 
addition,  some  courts  have  misinter- 
preted the  law,  and  incorrectly  held 
that  Federal  facilities  were  protected 
from  State  enforcement  actions  by 
sovereign  immunity.  This  legislation 
makes  even  more  clear  what  the  law 
already  states:  that  Federal  facilities 
should  receive  no  special  protections 
and  treatment  under  RCRA. 

The  bill  also  responds  to  the  public 
accountability  problems  focused  on  in 
the  hearing  in  my  subcommittee  last 
year.  The  bill  requires  EPA  to  inspect 
Federal  facilities  for  compliance  with 
specified  Federal  environmental  laws, 
and  to  make  records  of  such  inspec- 
tions publicly  available.  This  require- 
ment will  help  inform  the  public  about 
the  environmental  status  of  Federal 
facilities. 

Mr.  President,  I  join  the  majority 
leader  in  the  hope  that  this  legislation 
will  receive  serious  consideration  as  we 
work  on  perfecting  it  in  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works, 
and  that  the  measure  then  receives 
swift  passage  in  the  Senate. 


By  Mr.  BENTSEN: 
S.  1142.  A  bill  to  establish  and  evalu- 
ate 4  military  style  boot  camp  prisons 
within  the  Federal  prison  system  as  a 
4-year  demonstration  program;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

BOOT  CAMP  PRISON  DEMONSTRATION  PROGRAM 
ACT  OF  1989 

•  Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President, 
anyone  who  reads  the  newspapers  or 
watches  the  nightly  news  knows  that 
we  have  a  serious  crime  problem  in 
this  country.  It  has  become  a  staple  of 
the  evening  news;  some  kids  being  led 
head  down  into  a  police  station  after 
assaulting  a  young  woman  jogging  in 
the  park;  wealthy  investors  flanked  by 
their  lawyers  outside  courtrooms, 
maintaining  their  innocence— shortly 
before  copping  a  plea. 

There  are  many  theorists  seeking  to 
explain  why  there  is  so  much  crime  in 
America  that  1  in  30  will  be  a  victim  of 
an  act  of  violence  this  year.  Obviously, 
part  of  our  response  should  be  to  help 
reassert  the  importance  of  the  family 
and  fundamental  values  to  keep  kids 
from  turning  to  drugs  and  crime  in  the 
first  place.  But  I  also  know  that  we 
must  do  a  better  job  of  catching  crimi- 
nals, convicting  them,  and  putting 
them  in  prison. 

Yet,  how  can  we  do  that  effectively 
when  our  prisons  are  so  overcrowded 
that  some  courts  are  releasing  inmates 
early?  There  are  more  than  600,000  in- 
mates in  Federal  and  State  prisons 
today— 135,000  over  capacity.  And,  ac- 
cording to  a  recent  Department  of  Jus- 
tice report,  nationally  we  need  new 
prison  space  at  the  rate  of  800  beds 
per  week.  Perhaps  most  distressing  is 
the  fact  that  about  20.000  inmates  are 
released  early  each  year  not  because 
of  good  behavior  but  because  of  prison 
overcrowding. 

We  have  to  respond  by  building  new 
prisons  and  expanding  the  capacity  of 
the  penal  system.  But  that  is  an  ex- 
pensive proposition  and,  with  the  large 
Federal  budget  deficit,  it  is  imperative 
that  we  respond  in  a  cost-effective 
way.  That  means  turning  to  innovative 
alternatives  to  conventional  prison.  In 
my  view,  that  also  means  taking  a 
close  look  at  boot  camp  prisoris  as  an 
alternative. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  why  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  today  to  create  a 
set  of  boot  camp  facilities  within  the 
Federal  prison  system.  The  need  for 
new  prison  space  is  evident,  as  is  the 
need  to  expand  in  a  cost  effective 
manner.  I  think  boot  camps  should  be 
part  of  our  response. 

This  bill  calls  for  the  creation,  on  a 
demonstration  or  pilot  program  basis, 
of  four  military-style  boot  camp  pris- 
ons within  the  Federal  prisons  system. 
The  boot  camps  are  to  be  located  in 
four  different,  unspecified  locations 
around  the  country,  and  are  to  be 
modeled  after  the  programs  currently 
being  operated  at  the  State  level. 
Thus,  they  will  operate  under  a  highly 


regimented  schedule  for  the  inmates 
with  a  focus  on  strict  discipline,  physi- 
cal training  and  hard  work.  In  my 
mind  that  is  sound  policy— I  would 
rather  have  these  young  criminals 
running  laps  than  running  free. 

Only  first  time  offenders  under  the 
age  of  25  convicted  of  serious  but  non- 
violent crimes  will  be  eligible  to  serve 
in  these  boot  camp  prisons.  There  are 
some  who  think  boot  camp  prisons 
may  be  too  hard  on  young  inmates.  I 
don't  worry  much  about  that.  A  good 
dose  of  discipline  and  hard  labor  may 
be  just  what  these  young  people  need. 
And,  in  return  for  the  long  hours, 
hard  work,  and  intense  discipline, 
their  sentences  will  be  somewhat 
shorter  than  they  would  otherwise 
serve.  As  is  the  usual  case  in  the  State- 
operated  boot  camps,  this  bill  provides 
that  the  term  served  will  be  in  the  90- 
120  days  range. 

In  addition  to  specifying  that  the 
boot  camp  inmates  will  follow  a  strict 
schedule,  my  bill  also  directs  the  At- 
torney General  to  include  in  the  daily 
boot  camp  schedule  appropriate  edu- 
cational and  counseling  programs. 
Surely  programs  of  this  nature  will 
complement  the  disciplinary  approach 
of  the  boot  camps  and  help  reduce  the 
chance  of  repeat  offenses. 

A  couple  of  other  items  about  the 
bill  should  be  noted  as  well.  First,  the 
Attorney  General  will  be  required  to 
conduct  an  evaluation  of  the  boot 
camp  prisons  prior  to  the  end  of  the 
program's  5-year  authorization.  He 
will  then  report  to  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittees in  both  Houses  on  the  efficacy 
of  boot  camp  prisons  as  an  alternative, 
including  an  assessment  of  their  cost 
effectiveness  and  their  impact  on  re- 
cidivism. 

Second,  the  bill  instructs  the  Attor- 
ney General,  where  feasible,  to  use 
closed  Federal  military  installations  as 
boot  camp  prisons.  Information  from 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons  indi- 
cates that  these  military  installations 
may  be  converted  to  prison  facilities  at 
a  cost  as  low  as  $2,000  per  bed— far 
below  the  $50,000  per  bed  average  cost 
of  prison  construction.  With  potential 
savings  of  this  magnitude,  that  is 
clearly  an  avenue  that  we  should  ex- 
plore. 

Under  this  legislation,  that  is  what 
we  will  do— explore  the  option  of  boot 
camp  prisons  as  an  alternative  to  tra- 
ditional incarceration.  Eight  States 
and  some  local  jurisdictions  currently 
operate  boot  camp  prisons.  In  1987,  I 
asked  the  General  Accounting  Office 
to  do  a  study  of  the  State-run  boot 
camp  prisons  to  help  determine 
whether  they  would  work  at  the  Fed- 
eral level.  The  study  was  completed 
last  fall. 

Although  there  are  some  promising 
indicators— recidivism  in  the  Mississip- 
pi boot  camps  is  about  one-third  that 
State's  general  recidivism  rate  and  op- 
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erating  costs  at  a  boot  camp  operated 
by  Travis  County,  TX,  are  about  one- 
half  those  for  the  Texas  Department 
of  Corrections— GAO  determined  last 
fall  that  it  was  too  early  to  make  a 
conclusive  determination  about  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  boot  camp  prisons. 

I  accept  that.  But  I  also  think  that 
boot  camp  prisons  harbor  enough  po- 
tential that  we  should  try  them  out, 
on  a  pilot  program  basis,  at  the  Feder- 
al level.  We  need  the  kind  of  informa- 
tion that  only  hands-on  experience 
can  give  us,  and  that  is  why  I  am  pro- 
posing this  pilot  program. 

As  I  have  outlined,  boot  camp  pris- 
ons offer  us  a  way  to  address  our 
criishing  prison  overcrowding  problem 
in  an  innovative  and  effective  way. 
This  is  an  opportunity  that  we  should 
seize.  I  hope  the  rest  of  my  colleagues 
will  join  me  in  supporting  this  impor- 
tant legislation.* 


UMI 


By  Mr.  GORE: 
S.  1143.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  con- 
struction of  a  dry  reservoir  in  Wilson 
County,  TN.  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Environment  amd 
Public  Works. 

SINKING  CREEK  FLOOD  CONTROL  ACT  OF  1989 

•  Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  resolve  a 
recurring  flooding  problem  in  Leba- 
non, TN.  The  Sinking  Creek  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1989  will  authorize  the 
U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  to  con- 
struct a  dry  reservoir  for  flood  control 
purposes  using  the  resources  in  its  sec- 
tion 205  flood  control  budget. 

On  February  14  of  this  year,  flash 
flooding  occurred  extensively  through- 
out west  and  middle  Tennessee,  caus- 
ing major  damages,  evacuations,  and 
one  death. 

The  effect  in  Lebanon  and  Wilson 
County  was  particularly  severe.  Esti- 
mates of  damages  there  ranged  as 
high  as  $1.5  million  or  more.  Road 
crews  in  Wilson  County  were  out  all 
night  repairing  extensive  road  dam- 
ages caused  as  torrential  rains  washed 
away  asphalt.  At  McFarland  Hospital 
in  Lebanon,  77  patients,  many  elderly 
or  otherwise  in  no  condition  to  be 
moved,  were  evacuated  when  flood 
waters  ruined  the  electrical  system,  in- 
cluding the  emergency  generators. 

Sinking  Creek,  which  flows  under 
the  town  square,  could  not  handle  the 
huge  amounts  of  water;  and  as  it  over- 
flowed. 50  to  60  businesses  were  dam- 
aged. Some  of  those  businesses  sus- 
tained major  damage.  More  than  20 
residences  were  evacuated. 

And,  Mr.  President,  for  one  Lebanon 
family,  there  was  a  much  greater  loss. 
Mrs.  Sophia  Payer  was  swept  into  the 
waters  of  the  creek.  Her  car  could  not 
continue  through  the  flood,  and  she 
exited  the  automobile.  Despite  the 
best  efforts  of  a  courageous  Lebanon 
patrolman,  Doug  Clark,  who  tried  to 
reach  her  through  swirling  waters 
that  kept  pushing  him  back,  she  was 


drowned.  Her  body  was  found  several 
hours  later  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
away  from  where  she  disappeared 
from  view. 

My  home  town  of  Carthage,  which 
also  suffered  flood  damages,  is  not  far 
from  Lebanon;  and  I  went  to  the  scene 
personally  to  survey  the  response  to 
the  disaster  and  lend  my  support  to 
the  efforts  of  local  officials.  I  cannot 
say  enough  about  the  work  of  the 
local  police  and  rescue  squad,  the  road 
department,  elected  city  officials,  and 
the  Tennessee  Emergency  Manage- 
ment Agency.  Their  work  was  excel- 
lent. 

Mr.  President,  this  was  a  tragic  oc- 
currence. But  is  is  all  the  more  tragic 
because  it  could  have  been  prevented. 
The  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
proposed  in  1986  that  a  dry  dam,  or  a 
dry  reservoir,  be  built  on  Sinking 
Creek.  That  project  was  never  built, 
not  because  it  wasn't  needed,  but  be- 
cause of  the  cost  sharing  requirements 
that  would  have  taken  $839,000  from 
the  city  of  Lebanon.  That  is  a  lot  of 
money  for  a  small  city  in  middle  Ten- 
nessee, and  city  officials  decided  they 
could  not  afford  it. 

It  is  for  this  very  reason.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  I  have  consistently  voted 
for  needed  public  works  water  and 
flood  control  projects  and  against  pro- 
hibitive cost  sharing  requirements.  I 
stood  on  this  floor  in  1986,  during  the 
debate  on  the  Water  Resources  Devel- 
opment Act— a  bill  that  the  President 
threatened  to  veto  unless  these  bur- 
densome cost  sharing  rules  were  en- 
acted into  law— and  I  warned  about 
the  effects  of  those  rules.  I  specifically 
cited  the  Mississippi  River  and  Tribu- 
taries Project,  but  the  example  was  an 
accurate  forecast  of  the  Lebanon  situ- 
ation. Let  me  quote  an  excerpt  from 
my  statement  at  that  time:  "I  want 
these  concerns  about  cost  sharing  to 
be  fully  understood.  The  precedent  we 
establish  with  the  legislation  will  be  a 
lasting  one.  The  effects  of  cost  sharing 
must  be  watched  closely;  and  if 
[projects]  are  in  fact  not  built  because 
of  these  provisions,  the  Nation  may 
well  pay  much  more  for  the  repair  of 
flood  damages  *  •  •  than  we  will  save 
by  requiring  cost  sharing.  If  so,  some 
future  Congress  will  need  to  remedy 
what  has  been  done  here." 

Mr.  President,  the  time  has  come  for 
Congress  to  revisit  the  entire  issue  of 
cost  sharing.  Public  safety  must  not  be 
jeopardized  further  by  rigid  cost  shar- 
ing policies.  Our  priorities  must  be  set 
straight.  This  bill  to  benefit  Lebanon 
by  building  a  dry  reservoir  meets  a 
pressing  need;  it  should  be  approved 
by  my  colleagues  on  its  own  merit. 
Beyond  that,  however,  our  overall 
policy  on  flood  control  should  be  ex- 
amined so  that  we  can  fulfill  our  obli- 
gation, as  set  forth  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, "to  promote  the  general  wel- 
fare." 


I  aisk  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1143 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SK<TION  I.  SHORT  TITI.K. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Sinking 
Creek  Flood  Control  Act  of  1989". 

.SK«  .  2.  Al  TIIORIZATION  OK  DRV  RESKRVOIR. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is  author- 
ized to  construct  a  dry  reservoir,  for  flood 
control  purposes,  at  or  near  Mile  5.96,  Sink- 
ing Creek  in  Wilson  County,  Tennessee. 

SK<  .  :i.  Al  THORIZATION  OK  KIMI.S. 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  section 
205  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1948  for  the 
fiscal  year  1990.  $3,837,600  shall  be  available 
only  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
of  which— 

(1)  up  to  $831,600  shall  be  available  only 
to  the  City  of  Lebanon,  Tennessee,  for  the 
acquisition  of  property  needed  for  the  dry 
reservoir:  and 

(2)  up  to  $116,000  shall  be  available  only 
to  develop  recreational  facilities  on  the  dry 
reservoir. 

SK(     I.  KXKMHTION. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  no  cost -sharing  shall  be  required  of  the 
City  of  Lebanon.  Tennessee,  or  any  other 
State  or  local  government,  for  purposes  of 
the  use  of  funds  under  this  Act. 

Sl-:(    ...  I>ISP«»SITI(»N  OK  DRY  RKSKRVOIR. 

(a)  Upon  completion,  the  maintenance 
and  operation  of  the  dry  reservoir  shall  be 
the  responsibility  of  the  City  of  Lebanon, 
Tennessee. 

(b)  The  City  of  Lebanon  shall  utilize  the 
less  frequently  flooded  areas  of  the  dry  res- 
ervoir for  recreation  facilities  for  the  use  of 
the  general  public* 


By  Mr.  KERRY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
BoscHWiTZ,  and  Mr.  Wirth): 
S.  1144.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  U.S.  Executive  Director  of  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  to  pro- 
mote staffing  and  policy  changes  with 
respect  to  the  management  of  natural 
resources,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

IMF  POLICIES  WITH  RESPECT  TO  MANAGEMENT 
OF  NATURAL  RESOURCES 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  which, 
among  other  things,  would  direct  the 
U.S.  Exchange  Director  of  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund  to  work  for 
the  establishment  of  a  systematic 
review  of  the  social  and  environmental 
impacts  of  the  Fund's  stabilization  and 
adjustment  policies. 

International  financial  institutions, 
such  as  the  World  Bank,  have  come  to 
recognize  recently  that  environmental 
degradation  undermines  the  founda- 
tions of  sustained  economic  develop- 
ment, particularly  in  Third  World 
countries  which  depend  heavily  on 
their  natural  resource  base  for  eco- 
nomic growth.  Economic  austerity  pro- 
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grams  imposed  on  many  of  these  coun- 
tries have  encouraged  the  exploitation 
of  natural  resources  for  short-term 
gain,  sacrificing  critical  environmental 
and  social  concerns. 

During  the  past  5  years,  the  Con- 
gress has  enacted  significant  pieces  of 
legislation  relating  to  the  multilateral 
development  banks  and  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund,  designed  to 
achieve  reforms  in  those  institutions' 
policies,  procedures,  staffing  patterns 
and  program  implementation.  In  1987, 
then  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  James 
Baker  requested  that  the  issue  of  envi- 
ronment and  natural  resources  be 
added  to  the  agenda  of  a  spring  1987 
meeting  of  the  Joint  Ministerial  Com- 
mittee of  the  World  Bank  and  the 
IMF— known  as  the  Development 
Committee.  A  World  Bank  report  pre- 
sented at  this  meeting  stressed  the  im- 
portance of  the  environment  and 
social  issues  as  key  factors  in  evaluat- 
ing overall  economic  policy  toward  a 
country  and  recommended  that  multi- 
lateral development  institutions'  pro- 
gram implementation  Include  a  review 
of  the  environmental  effects  of  macro- 
economic  conditions  and  policies  pro- 
moted by  those  institutions. 

In  fact,  in  1988.  the  World  Bank  and 
the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  jointly  supported  a  proposal  by 
local  and  international  environmental- 
ists for  alternative  development  of 
Brazil's  Amazon  region.  This  plan  pro- 
vided that  large  areas  of  the  Amazon 
be  devoted  solely  for  exploitation  of 
natural  rubber,  by  traditional  rubber 
tappers,  and  the  sustainable  harvest  of 
other  rain-forest  products  such  as 
Brazil  nuts  and  herbs  and  plants  used 
for  pharmacological  purposes. 

While  the  World  Bank  and  other 
IFI's  have  taken  steps  to  implement 
the  concerns  addressed  at  the  1987 
meeting,  the  IMF  has  ignored  these 
recommendations  and  continues  to 
ignore  the  fact  that  many  of  its  poli- 
cies and  economic  prescriptions  can 
adversely  affect  social  and  environ- 
mental sectors  throughout  the  Third 
World. 

Although  the  IMF  does  not  finance 
specific  projects,  its  economic  prescrip- 
tions for  dealing  with  balance-of-pay- 
ments  problems  can  have  a  negative 
impact  on  natural  resource  exploita- 
tion and  on  the  need  for  social  stabili- 
ty. Since  the  IMF  and  the  World  Bank 
work  hand  in  hand  to  assist  deeply-in- 
debted Third  World  countries  in  the 
structural  readjustment  of  their 
economies,  the  long-term  environmen- 
tal goals  now  being  considered  by  the 
World  Bank  risk  being  undermined  by 
the  IMF's  short-term  adjustment  pro- 
grams. 

Such  programs  frequently  focus  on 
export  promotion  and  often  result  in 
cutbacks  of  vital  social  services  and  en- 
vironmental protection  agencies.  For 
example,  in  Brazil  the  necessity  to  in- 
crease  that  country's  exports   in   an 


effort  to  earn  hard  currency  to  cope 
with  debt  servicing  problems,  has  re- 
sulted in  increased  pressure  on  devel- 
opment of  the  Amazon.  Yet  the  short- 
term  gain  in  increasing  export  earn- 
ings by  developing  the  Amazon  is  out- 
weighed by  the  long-term,  disastrous 
implications  such  development  will 
have  on  its  sustainable  resource  base. 

Because  the  IMF  plays  such  a  cen- 
tral role  in  the  economies  of  many  de- 
veloping countries,  it  is  in  a  unique  po- 
sition to  integrate  social  and  environ- 
mental considerations  as  critical  ele- 
ments in  its  stabilization  and  adjust- 
ment policies  and  would  thereby  con- 
tribute—along with  the  World  Bank 
and  IFI's— to  long-term  sustainable  de- 
velopment. 

Among  the  questions  which  should 
be  addressed,  as  they  relate  to  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  IMF,  are  the  following: 
Does  te  IMF  conduct  studies  of  the 
projected  environmental  and  social 
consequences  of  its  macroeconomic 
and  microeconomic  policy  prescrip- 
tions? 

Are  there  any  qualified  natural  re- 
source economists  on  the  IMF  staff,  a 
requirement  which  is  necessary  in 
order  to  evaluate  the  environmental 
impacts  of  stabilization  and  structural 
adjustment  packages  for  individual 
countries,  as  well  as  the  effect  of  such 
policies  on  the  natural  resource  base 
of  a  particular  country  over  the  long 
term? 

Are  there  development  economists 
on  the  IMP  staff  who  are  trained  to 
understand  the  practical  realities  of 
development,  particularly  the  linkages 
between  short-term  exploitation  of 
natural  resources  and  longer-term  im- 
pacts on  the  society  as  a  whole? 

Are  there  poverty  experts  on  the 
IMF  staff,  which  would  be  required  in 
order  to  study  and  predict  the  impacts 
of  IMF  policy  prescriptions  on  the 
poorest  segments  of  society,  particu- 
larly women  and  children? 

Does  the  IMF  have  an  independent 
evaluation  unit  to  review  whether  the 
goals  of  its  policy  prescriptions  have 
been  realized,  what  lessons  were 
learned,  and  what  should  be  done  dif- 
ferently in  the  future  to  avoid  or  mini- 
mize adverse  social  and  environmental 
impacts? 

Does  the  IMF  have  a  policy  unit  to 
advise  the  Managing  Director  on  inter- 
regional issues  such  as  environmental- 
ly sustainable  development  and  declin- 
ing health  and  nutrition  levels? 

Does  the  IMF  make  appropriate  use 
of  its  relationships  with  the  World 
Bank  in  taking  into  account  these 
questions  and  then  participating  in 
joint  actions  in  order  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  poor  majority  in  develop- 
ing nations? 

Given  the  poverty  and  environmen- 
tal degradation  in  the  developing 
world,  highlighted  by  World  Bank 
President  Barber  Conable  in  his 
speech   to   this   year's  annual  World 


Bank-IMF  meeting,  it  would  appear  to 
be  highly  desirable  for  the  IMF  to 
make  major  reforms  in  policy  prescrip- 
tions, procedures,  and  staffing  pat- 
terns in  order  to  equip  that  institution 
to  deal  more  effectively  with  the  real 
problems  facing  the  global  community 
today. 

The  purpose  of  introducing  this  leg- 
islation is  to  begin  moving  the  IMP  in 
the  direction  of  undertaking  the  nec- 
essary reforms  which  would  amelio- 
rate many  of  the  environmental  and 
social  problems  throughout  the  Third 
World  which  can  be  linked  directly:  to 
that  institution's  stabilization  and 
structural  adjustment  programs. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me 
in  cosponsoring  this  important  legisla- 
tive initiative. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record  following  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1144 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    Slates    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SKITION  1.  KlNDIMiS. 

The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  The  International  Monetary  Fund 
(Fund)  policy  plays  a  central  role  In  shaping 
the  global  environment.  Although  the  Fund 
does  not  finance  specific  projects,  its  pre- 
scriptions for  achieving  balance-of-pay- 
ments  equilibrium  can  have  a  major  influ- 
ence on  the  management  and  use  of  natural 
resources,  and  can  adversely  affect  social 
issues  such  as  health,  nutrition,  and  educa- 
tion. 

(2)  The  Fund's  policies  and  programs  of 
economic  adjustment  can  aggravate  the 
extent  and  depth  of  poverty,  placing  a 
heavy  burden  on  the  most  vulnerable 
groups  in  society. 

(3)  The  Fund  lacks  essential  staff  to 
enable  it  to  analyze  the  social  and  environ- 
mental impacts  of  its  policies  and  adjust- 
ment programs.  In  particular,  the  Fund 
lacks  natural  resource  economists,  poverty 
experts,  and  development  economists. 

<4)  The  Fund  does  not  systematically 
review  the  projected  environmental  and 
social  impacts  of  its  macroeconomic  and 
microeconomic  policy  prescriptions. 

(5)  The  Fund  does  not  systematically 
evaluate  whether  the  goals  of  past  policy 
and  adjustment  programs  were  achieved, 
what  lessons  were  learned,  and  what  should 
be  done  in  the  future  to  avoid  similar  ad- 
verse impacts. 

(6)  The  Fund  lacks  a  policy  unit  to  advise 
it  on  issues  involving  the  environment,  pov- 
erty, health,  and  education. 

SKC.     2.     KXKdTIVK     niRKCTOR     TO     PROMOTE 
tHAN<;KS. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  in- 
struct the  United  States  Executive  Director 
of  the  Fund  to  work  for  the  following  policy 
and  staffing  changes  through  formal  initia- 
tives and  through  bilateral  discussions: 

(1)  The  addition  to  the  Fund's  staff  of 
natural  resource  economists,  poverty  ex- 
perts, development  economists  trained  in 
the  linkage  between  short-term  exploitation 
of  natural  resources  and  long-term  econom- 
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ic  Impacts,  and  other  specialists  trained  in 
social  Issues. 

(2)  The  establishment  by  the  Fund  of  a 
systematic  review  of  the  social  and  environ- 
mental impacts  of  policy  prescriptions. 

(3)  The  establishment  by  the  Fund  of  a 
systematic  review  of  previously  enacted 
policy  prescriptions  to  determine  if  the 
Fund's  objectives  were  met  and  what  the 
social  and  environmental  impacts  were. 

(4)  The  establishment  by  the  Fund  of 
long-term  management  of  natural  resources 
as  an  integrsd  part  of  its  stabilization  and 
adjustment  policies.  A  central  component  of 
such  management  is  the  creation  of  energy- 
efficient  economies  that  minimize  the  gen- 
eration of  green  house  gases,  which  contrib- 
ute to  global  warming  and  provide  substan- 
tial consumer  benefits. 

(5)  The  creation  of  a  special  facility,  simi- 
lar to  the  Fund's  Compensatory  Financing 
Facility  and  Buffer  Stock  Financing  Facili- 
ty, directed  at  achieving  sound  natural  re- 
source management.  Such  a  facility  should 
accelerate  debt-for-conservation  swaps  as  a 
means  of  alleviating  the  serious  debt  burden 
faced  by  many  countries. 

SEt .  :l.  REP<)RTIN(;. 

Beginning  in  1989  and  each  year  thereaf- 
ter, the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  in- 
clude in  his  annual  report  to  the  Congress  a 
description  of  the  progress  made  by  the 
United  States  Executive  Director  of  the 
Fund  with  respect  to  the  changes  encom- 
passed by  this  Act  and  an  analysis  of  any 
ot>stacles  encountered  in  achieving  those 
changes. 


UMI 


By  Mr,  MATSUNAGA: 
S,  1145.  A  bill  to  reestablish  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Native-American 
Veterans;  to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs. 

ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  ON  NATIVE-AMERICAN 
VETERANS 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  today  introducing  legislation  to  re- 
authorize the  activities  of  the  Adviso- 
ry Committee  on  Native-American 
Veterans.  My  bill  also  would  pare  the 
number  of  committee  members  from 
19  to  6.  Of  the  six  members,  one  would 
be  required  to  be  a  Native  Alaskan, 
one  a  native  Hawaiian,  and  a  third  a 
native  American  who  resides  in  the 
Washington.  DC,  metropolitan  area. 

The  present  committee  was  created 
in  1986  with  a  2-year  mandate  to  ex- 
amine and  evaluate  programs  and 
other  activities  of  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration EVA]  with  respect  to  the 
needs  of  native  American  veterans,  in- 
cluding American  Indians  and  Alaska 
Natives.  In  1988,  the  Committee  was 
reauthorized  for  an  additional  year  to 
allow  for  an  examination  of  the  needs 
of  native  Hawaiian  veterans.  The  ac- 
tivities of  the  Committee  officially 
ended  on  February  1  of  this  year  with 
the  submission  to  the  VA  Administra- 
tor of  the  Committee's  third  and  final 
report. 

Bir.  President,  during  its  short  exist- 
ence, the  Committee  assembled  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  information  con- 
cerning the  needs  of  a  unique  class  of 
veterans.  Despite  immense  difficulties 
in  obtaining  statistical  and  other  data 
on  native  American  veterans,  includ- 


ing Native  Alaskans  and  native  Hawai- 
ians,  the  Committee  was  able  to  issue 
three  reports  that  yielded  important, 
new  information  about  the  particular 
needs  of  native  American  veterans  and 
the  VA's  efforts  to  address  those 
needs.  In  summary,  the  Committee 
found  that,  for  a  variety  of  reasons, 
native  Americans  were  underutilizing 
the  health  care  services  and  benefits 
offered  by  the  VA;  it  made  a  series  of 
valuable  recommendations  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator, most  of  which,  unfortu- 
nately, have  not  been  implemented. 

The  reauthorization  of  the  Co "nmit- 
tee  in  a  smaller,  "action"  configura- 
tion would  help  ensure  that  the  Com- 
mittee's recommendations  are  carried 
out  by  the  Department  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  and  other  Federal  agencies. 
Presently,  there  are  standing  over- 
sight advisory  committees  for  former 
prisoners-of-war  and  for  women  veter- 
ans, but  none  for  other  minorities;  re- 
authorizing the  Committee  would 
ensure  that  at  least  the  voice  of  native 
Americans,  who  have  a  unique  consti- 
tutional, legal,  and  historical  relation- 
ship with  the  United  States,  would 
continue  to  be  heard  by  VA  officials. 
In  addition,  the  Committee  could 
serve  as  an  invaluable  resource  for  the 
Secretary  of  Veterans'  Affairs,  or  for  a 
prospective  Assistant  Secretary  for  Mi- 
nority Oversight,  a  position  I  am  seek- 
ing to  have  created  through  legislation 
I  recently  introduced. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  measure  and  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  the  bill  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  U45 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SECTION    I.    ADVISORY    (OMMITTEE    ON    NATIVE- 
AMEKK  AN  VKTEKANS. 

(a)  Establishment.— Effective  October  1, 
1989.  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Native- 
American  Veterans  established  by  section 
19032  of  the  Veterans  Health-Care  Amend- 
ments of  1986  (title  XIX  of  Public  Law  99- 
272;  100  Stat.  388)  is  reestablished  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Duties.— The  Committee  shall  exam- 
ine and  evaluate  programs  and  other  activi- 
ties of  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs 
with  respect  to  the  needs  of  veterans  who 
are  Native  Americans,  including  American 
Indians  and  Alaska  Natives.  Such  examina- 
tion and  evaluation  shall  include— 

( 1 )  an  assessment  of  the  needs  of  such  vet- 
erans with  respect  to  health  care,  rehabili- 
tation, readjustment  counseling,  outreach 
services,  and  other  benefits  and  services 
under  programs  administered  by  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration:  and 

(2)  a  review  of  the  manner  in  which  and 
the  extent  to  which  the  programs  and  other 
activities  of  the  Department  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs meet  such  needs. 

(c)  Members.— (1)  The  Committee  shall 
consist  of  six  meml>ers.  including— 

(A)  the  Secretary  of  Labor  (or  a  represent- 
ative of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  designated 


by  the  Secretary  after  consultation  with  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  for  Veterans' 
Employment): 

(B)  the  Chief  Medical  Director  and  Chief 
Benefits  Director  of  the  Department  of  Vet- 
erans Affairs  or  their  representatives:  and 

(C)  four  members  appointed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Veterans  Affairs  from  the  general 
public,  including— 

(i)  one  Native  Hawaiian; 
(ii)  one  Alaska  Native:  and 
(iii)  one  Native  American  residing  in  or 
near  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(2)  In  appointing  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)(C),  the  Secre- 
tary of  Veterans  Affairs  shall  insure  that 
the  Committee  includes— 

(A)  representatives  of  veterans  who  have 
service-connected  disabilities;  and 

(B)  individuals  who  are  recognized  au- 
thorities in  fields  pertinent  to  the  needs  of 
Native  American  veterans,  including  the 
specific  health-care  needs  of  such  veterans 
and  the  furnishing  of  health-care  services 
by  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  to 
such  veterans. 

(3)  The  Secretary  shall  make  all  appoint- 
ments pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)(C)  on  or 
before  October  1.  1989. 

(d)  Participation  by  Other  Agencies.- 
The  Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs  may 
invite  representatives  of  other  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
participate  in  the  meetings  and  other  activi- 
ties of  the  Committee. 

(e)  Pay  of  Members.— The  Secretary  of 
Veterans  Affairs  shall  determine  the  pay 
and  allowances  of  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  Secretary. 

(f)  Reports.— (1)  The  Committee  shall 
submit  to  the  Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs 
an  annual  report  containing  the  findings 
and  any  recommendations  of  the  Committee 
regarding  the  matters  described  in  subsec- 
tion (b)  that  were  examined  and  evaluated 
by  the  Committee  during  the  fiscal  year  in 
which  the  report  is  submitted.  The  Commit- 
tee shall  submit  the  first  annual  report  not 

later  than .  1990.  and  the  second 

annual  report  not  later  than , 

1991. 

(2)  Not  later  than  60  days  after  receiving 
each  such  annual  report,  the  Secretary  shall 
transmit  to  the  Committees  on  Veterans  Af- 
fairs of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives a  copy  of  the  report,  together 
with  any  comments  and  recommendations 
concerning  the  report  that  the  Secretary 
considers  appropriate. 

(h)  Termination.— The  Committee  shall 
terminate  on  September  30,  1991. 

(g)  Definitions.— For  the  purposes  of  this 
section— 

(1)  the  term  "Committee"  means  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Native-American  Vet- 
erans: 

(2)  the  term  "Native  American"  means  an 
Indian,  a  Native  Hawaiian,  or  an  Alaska 
Native; 

(3)  the  term  "Indian"  shall  have  the  same 
meaning  as  is  provided  in  section  4(a)  of  the 
Indian  Self -Determination  and  Education 
Assistance  Act  (25  U.S.C.  450b(a)); 

(4)  the  term  ""Native  Hawaiian"  shall  have 
the  same  meaning  as  is  provided  in  section  8 
of  the  Native  Hawaiian  Health  Care  Act  of 
1988  (Public  Law  100-579;  102  Stat.  2921); 
and 

(5)  the  term  "Alaska  Native"  shall  have 
the  same  meaning  as  is  provided  for  the 
term  "Native"  in  section  3(b)  of  the  Alaska 
Native  Claims  Settlement  Act  (43  U.S.C. 
1602(b)). 
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By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
S.  1146.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secre- 
tary of  Veterans  Affairs  to  conduct  a 
pilot  program  providing  for  the  Secre- 
tary to  make  direct  housing  loans  to 
eligible  native  American  veterans  for 
the  purchase  of  housing  on  certain 
trust  lands  and  certain  communally 
owned  lands;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

NATIVE  AMERICAN  VETERANS  DIRECT  HOUSING 
LOAN  PILOT  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  today  introducing  legislation  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs to  establish  a  3-year.  $5  million 
pilot  program  to  examine  the  feasibili- 
ty of  providing  direct  home  loans  to 
native  American,  native  Alaskan, 
native  Hawaiian,  and  other  Pacific 
Island  veterans  residing  on  trust  lands 
and  other  similar  communally  owned 
lands.  The  program  would  also  deter- 
mine ways  to  improve  access  of  these 
veterans  to  other  housing  loan  bene- 
fits listed  in  chapter  37  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code.  The  Secretary 
would  be  required  to  report  to  both 
the  House  and  Senate  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committees  on  the  results  of  the 
program,  including  his  or  her  views  re- 
garding the  feasibility  of  conducting, 
with  respect  to  native  American  veter- 
ans seeking  to  obtain  housing  on  trust 
land,  the  following:  First,  a  permanent 
program  to  make  direct  housing  loans; 
second,  a  direct  loan  program  offered 
jointly  by  the  Department  of  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  [VA]  and  tribal  organiza- 
tions; and  third,  a  loan  guaranty  pro- 
gram providing  a  guaranty  for  housing 
loans  made  by  tribal  organizations. 

Mr.  President,  nearly  half  of  all 
native  Americans  live  on  reservations, 
lands  which  are  held  in  trust  by  the 
U.S.  Government.  These  lands  are 
considered  tribal,  or  community-owned 
property.  This  fact,  in  addition  to  the 
endemic  unemployment  that  plagues 
Indian  communities,  makes  it  extreme- 
ly difficult  for  native  American  veter- 
ans to  obtain  home  loans.  As  my  col- 
leagues know,  the  VA  will  guarantee  a 
portion  of  a  veteran's  loan,  provided  of 
course  that  he  is  first  able  to  find  a 
bank  that  is  willing  to  offer  him  a 
loan.  But  how  many  banks  are  willing 
to  issue  a  mortgage  to  a  veteran  whose 
opportunities  for  gainful  employment 
are  sharply  limited  and  whose  prospec- 
tive house,  because  it  stands  on  non- 
transferable tribal  land,  has  little  se- 
curity value  and  is  inherently  difficult 
to  resell  in  the  event  of  default?  This 
situation  is  not  unique  to  American  In- 
dians. Veterans  in  American  Samoa, 
for  example,  whose  lands  can  be  con- 
sidered tribally  owned  under  the 
Matai  system,  are  in  similar  circum- 
stances. 

One  solution  to  this  problem  might 
be  to  revive  the  VA's  Direct  Loan  Pro- 
gram in  limited  and  modified  form  to 
accommodate  veterans  living  in  special 
circumstances.  Unfortunately  the  VA 


has  not  seriously  entertained  this  as 
an  option,  adhering  as  it  does  to  a 
rigid  application  of  the  general  rule 
that  the  Government  should  not  be  in- 
volved in  so-called  conmiercial  activi- 
ties. My  legislation  would  require  the 
VA  to  explore  this  possibility,  as  well 
as  require  an  extensive  review  of  other 
housing  loan  options,  some  of  them 
extremely  innovative,  including  joint 
Federal-tribal  direct  loan  and  loan 
guaranty  initiatives. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  may 
eventually  enable  many  native  Ameri- 
can veterans  to  own  homes  in  the  com- 
munities in  which  they  were  raised. 
This  makes  economic  as  well  as  socio- 
logical sense.  While  promoting  social 
stability,  reviving  the  direct  loan  pro- 
gram could  help  stimulate  local  reser- 
vation economies,  which  in  turn  could 
reduce  the  high  unemployment  rates 
found  in  these  areas,  which,  again  in 
turn,  could  reduce  dependence  on  the 
Federal  Government.  While  this  legis- 
lation cannot  guarantee  that  this 
would  happen,  it  would  at  least  allow 
us  to  begin  to  explore  this  possibility. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
bill  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1146 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SEITION  1.  NATIVE  AMERICAN  VETERANS  OIREtT 
HOI  SIN(;  LOAN  PILOT  FR(M;RAM. 

(a)  In  General.— During  fiscal  years  1990. 
1991,  and  1992.  the  Secretary  of  Veterans 
Affairs  shall  conduct  a  pilot  program- 

(1)  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  making 
direct  housing  loans  to  eligible  veterans  for 
the  purchase  of  housing  on  Native  Ameri- 
can trust-land:  and 

(2)  to  determine  ways  to  improve  the 
access  of  Native  American  veterans  to  hous- 
ing loan  benefits  under  chapter  37  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code. 

(b)  Pilot  Program  Loans.— Under  the 
pilot  program,  the  Secretary  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs shall  make  direct  housing  loans  in  con- 
nection with  the  purchase  of  housing  locat- 
ed on  Native  American  trust  land. 

(2)  Any  Native  American  who  is  eligible 
for  the  housing  loan  benefits  of  chapter  37 
of  such  title  shall  be  eligible  to  receive 
direct  housing  loans  under  the  pilot  pro- 
gram. 

(3)  The  Secretary  shall  make  direct  hous- 
ing loans  under  the  pilot  program  in  each  of 
the  following  areas: 

(A)  The  continental  United  States  other 
than  Alaska. 

(B)  Alaska. 

(C)  Islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

(c)  Administrative  Provisions.— ( 1 )  Sub- 
sections (d)-(g)  and  (k)  of  section  1811  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  shall  apply  to 
the  administration  of  the  pilot  program  and 
to  housing  loans  made  under  the  pilot  pro- 
gram. 

(2)  Housing  loans  under  the  pilot  program 
shall  be  subject  to  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  the  Secretary  considers  necessary  to 
protect  the  interest  of  the  United  States. 

(3)  Housing  loans  made  under  the  pilot 
program  and  the  administrative  expenses  of 
conducting  the  pilot  program  shall  be  paid 


out  of  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  the 
authorization  contained  in  subsection  (f) 
and  not  out  of  sums  in  the  direct  loan  re- 
volving fund  referred  to  in  section  1823  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code. 

(d)  Report.— Not  later  than  .  199 

the  Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs  shall 
transmit  to  the  Committees  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives a  report  containing— 

(1)  the  views  of  the  Secretary  regarding 
the  feasibility  of  conducting— 

(A)  a  permanent  program  to  make  direct 
housing  loans  to  eligible  persons  for  the 
purchase  of  housing  on  Native  American 
trust  land; 

(B)  a  direct  housing  loan  program  provid- 
ing for  the  Secretary  to  make  housing  loans 
jointly  with  tribal  organizations  and  eco- 
nomic enterprises  to  eligible  persons  for  the 
purchase  of  housing  on  Native  American 
trust  land  and  to  pay  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment share  of  such  loans  out  of  sums  in  the 
Loan  Guaranty  Revolving  Fund  established 
in  section  1824  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code;  and 

(C)  a  housing  loan  guaranty  program  pro- 
viding a  guaranty  for  housing  loans  made  to 
eligible  persons  by  tribal  organizations  and 
other  Native  American  organizations  for  the 
purchase  of  housing  on  Native  American 
trust  land;  and 

(2)  the  Secretary's  recommendations,  if 
any.  for  legislation  regarding  such  pro- 
grams. 

(e)  Consideration  of  Reports  of  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Native-American 
Veterans.— In  establishing  the  pilot  pro- 
gram under  this  section  and  in  preparing 
the  report  required  by  subsection  (d),  the 
Secretary  shall  consider  the  concerns  and 
recommendations  of  the  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  Native-American  Veterans  contained 
in  the  reports  submitted  by  that  committee 
pursuant  to  section  19032(f)  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Health-Care  Amendments  of  1986  (title 
XIX  of  Public  Law  99-272;  100  Stat.  388). 

(f)  Authorization  of  Appropriations.— 
There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
the  Department  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to 
carry  out  this  section  the  total  amount  of 
$5,000,000. 

(g)  Definitions.— For  the  purposes  of  this 
section— 

(1)  the  term  "housing  loan"  shall  have  the 
same  meaning  as  is  provided  in  section  1801 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code: 

(2)  the  term  eligible  person  "  means  any 
person  referred  to  in  subsection  (b)(2); 

(3)  the  term  "Native  American  trust  land" 
means  any  land  that— 

(A)  is  held  in  trust  by  the  United  States 
for  Native  Americans; 

(B)  is  subject  to  restrictions  on  alienation 
imposed  by  the  United  States  on  Indian 
lands: 

(C)  is  owned  by  a  Regional  Corporation  or 
a  village  corporation,  as  such  terms  are  de- 
fined in  section  3(b)  of  the  Alaska  Native 
Claims  Settlement  Act  (43  U.S.C.  1602(b)); 
or 

(D)  is  on  any  island  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  if 
such  land  is,  by  cultural  tradition,  commun- 
ally-owned land,  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Veterans  Affairs; 

(4)  the  term  "Native  American  "  means— 

(A)  an  Indian,  as  defined  in  section  4(a)  of 
the  Indian  Self-Determination  and  Educa- 
tion Assistance  Act  (25  U.S.C.  450b(a)); 

(B)  a  Native  Hawaiian,  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 8  of  the  Native  Hawaiian  Health  Care 
Act  of  1988  (Public  Law  100-579:  102  Stat. 
2921); 
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(C)  an  Alaska  Native,  within  the  meaning 
provided  for  the  term  "Native"'  in  section 
3(b)  of  the  Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement 
Act  (43  U.S.C.  1602(b)):  and 

(D)  a  Pacific  Islander,  within  the  meaning 
of  the  Native  American  Programs  Act  of 
1974  (42  U.S.C.  2991  et  seq.); 

(5)  the  term  "tribal  organization"  shall 
have  the  same  meaning  as  is  provided  in  sec- 
tion 4(c)  of  the  Indian  Self-Determination 
and  Education  Assistance  Act  (Public  Law 
93-638:  25  U.S.C.  450(c));  and 

(6)  the  term  "economic  enterprise"  shall 
have  the  same  meaning  as  is  provided  in  sec- 
tion 3(e)  of  the  Indian  Financing  Act  of 
1974  (Public  Law  93-262:  25  U.S.C.  1452(e)). 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


By  Mr.  DeCONCINI  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  Grassley,  Mr.  Lau- 
TENBERG,  Mr.  D'Amato,  Mf. 
Dixon,  Mr.  McClure,  Mr. 
Fowler,  Mr.  Leahy,  Mr.  Mur- 
KowsKi,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Brad- 
ley, Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr.  Pres- 
SLER,  Mr.  Rockefeller,  Mr. 
Shelby,  Mr.  Reid,  Mr.  San- 
ford,  Mr.  ExoN,  Mr.  Wirth, 
Mr.  Glenn,  Mr.  Inooye,  Mr. 
Sarbanes,  Mr.  Kohl,  Mr.  Gore, 
Mr.  Cochran.  Mr.  Warner,  Mr. 
BiDEN,  Mr.  Robb,  Mr.  Wilson, 
Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Heinz,  Mr. 
Metzenbaum,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr. 
Dole,  Mr.  Boren,  Mr.  Levin, 
Mr.  Chafee,  Mr.  Mack,  Mr. 
Simon,  Mr.  Kennedy, 
Wallop,     Mr.     Burdick, 

BREAUX,        Mr.        RiEGLE, 

Daschle,  Mr.   Moynihan,  Mr. 

Conrad.  Mr.  Sasser.  Ms.  Mi- 

kulski.       Mr.       NUNN,  Mr. 

Graham,     Mr.     Baucus,  Mr. 

BiNGAMAN.    Mr.    HOLLINGS,    Mf. 

Ford,  Mr.  Bumpers,  Mr.  Adams, 
Mr.  Johnston,  Mr.  Hatch,  Mr. 
Kerry,  Mr.  Durenberger,  Mr. 
Lieberman,     Mr.     Boschwitz, 
Mr.   Roth,   Mr.   Simpson,   and 
Mr.  Coats): 
S.J.  Res.  150.  A  joint  resolution  to 
designate  August  1,  1989,  as  "Helsinki 
Human  Rights  Day";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

HELSINKI  HUMAN  RIGHTS  DAY 

•  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  Chairman  of  the  Commission  on 
Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe- 
Helsinki  Commission— I  am  pleased  to 
introduce  today,  together  with  a  ma- 
jority of  my  colleagues,  a  joint  resolu- 
tion that  authorizes  and  requests  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  des- 
ignate August  1.  1989.  as  "Helsinki 
Human  Rights  Day." 

Fourteen  years  ago.  on  August  1. 
1975,  representatives  from  35  coun- 
tries joined  together  in  signing  the 
final  act  of  the  Conference  on  Securi- 
ty and  Cooperation  in  Europe  [CSCE], 
commonly  referred  to  as  the  Helsinki 
accords.  This  agreement  covers  every 
aspect  of  East-West  relations,  includ- 
ing military  security,  scientific  and 
cultural  exchanges,  trade  and  econom- 
ic cooperation  and  human  rights. 

The  principles  contained  in  these  ac- 
cords require  the  participating  states 


to  "respect  human  rights  and  funda- 
mental freedoms,  including  the  free- 
dom of  thought,  conscience,  religion  or 
belief,  for  all  without  distinction  as  to 
race,  sex,  language  or  religion."  They 
further  address  a  principle  which  is 
central  to  the  underlying  purpose  of 
the  Helsinki  Agreement;  the  unre- 
strained movement  of  people,  ideas, 
and  information. 

Unfortunately.  Mr.  President,  de- 
spite some  significant  improvements, 
several  signatory  nations  continue  not 
to  honor  these  commitments.  Basic 
freedoms  which  should  be  the  right  of 
every  citizen  such  as  the  free  expres- 
sion of  thought,  unrestricted  emigra- 
tion, and  family  reunification  continue 
to  be  abused  and,  in  all  too  many 
cases,  categorically  denied. 

This  resolution  requests  the  Presi- 
dent to  consistently  raise  the  issue  of 
noncompliance  with  the  Helsinki  ac- 
cords on  the  part  of  any  CSCE  state 
which  may  be  in  violation.  This  par- 
ticularly applies  to  the  governments  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  Bulgaria,  Czechoslo- 
vakia, the  German  Democratic  Repub- 
lic. Hungary,  Poland,  and  Romania. 

In  November,  1,986  representatives 
from  the  signatory  states  convened  in 
Vienna  to  review  all  aspects  of  the 
Helsinki  accords.  After  over  2  years  of 
negotiations,  a  Vienna  concluding  doc- 
ument was  agreed  to  on  January  19, 
1989.  This  document,  with  respect  to 
human  rights  and  other  humanitarian 
concerns,  goes  beyond  any  to  date. 
However,  while  the  review  process  has 
demonstrated  improvements  in  some 
areas,  much  still  needs  to  be  accom- 
plished. 

By  proclaiming  August  1,  1989,  as 
"Helsinki  Human  Rights  Day,"  we  re- 
affirm our  commitment  to  the  princi- 
ples governing  the  Helsinki  accords, 
principles  that  mirror  those  upon 
which  our  own  constitution  is  based. 

Transgressions  against  freedoms 
which  are  the  inherent  right  of  every 
individual  must  not  be  tolerated  in  any 
context.  When  these  occur  as  a  result 
of  domestic  policies  by  nations  which 
have  publicly  agreed  to  protect  and 
honor  the  fundamental  human  rights 
of  their  citizens,  we  must  take  vigor- 
ous action  including  public  statements 
to  induce  them  to  live  up  to  their 
international  agreements. 

I  urge  each  member  of  this  body  to 
support  this  resolution  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  150 

Whereas  August  1,  1989.  will  be  the  four- 
teenth anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the 
Pinal  Act  of  the  Conference  on  Security  and 
Cooperation  in  Europe  (CSCE)  (hereafter  in 
this  preamble  referred  at  as  the  '"Helsinki 
accord"): 

Whereas  on  August  1,  1975.  the  Helsinki 
accords  were  agreed  to  by  the  Governments 
of    Austria.    Belgium.     Bulgaria.    Canada. 


Cyprus.  Chechoslovakia.  Denmark,  Finland, 
France,  the  German  Democratic  Republic, 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  Greece, 
the  Holy  See,  Hungary,  Iceland.  Ireland. 
Italy.  Liechtenstein,  Luxembourg.  Malta, 
Monaco,  the  Netherlands.  Norway.  Poland. 
Portugal,  Romania,  San  Marino,  Spain, 
Sweden,  Switzerland.  Turkey,  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  the  United  King- 
dom, the  United  States  of  America,  and 
Yugoslavia: 

Whereas  the  participating  States  have 
committed  themselves  to  balanced  progress 
in  all  areas  of  the  Helsinki  accords: 

Whereas  the  Helsinki  accords  recognize 
the  inherent  relationship  between  respect 
for  human  rights  and  fundamental  free- 
doms and  the  attainment  of  genuine  securi- 
ty: 

Whereas  the  Helsinki  accords  express  the 
commitment  of  the  participating  States  to 
■recognize  the  universal  significance  of 
human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms, 
respect  for  which  is  an  essential  factor  for 
the  peace,  justice  and  well-being  necessary 
to  ensure  the  development  of  friendly  rela- 
tions and  cooperation  among  themselves  as 
among  all  States": 

Whereas  the  Helsinki  accords  also  express 
the  commitment  of  the  participating  States 
to  'respect  human  rights  and  fundamental 
freedoms,  including  the  freedom  of  thought, 
conscience,  religion  or  belief,  for  all  without 
distinction  as  to  race,  sex,  language  or  reli- 
gion": 

Whereas  the  Helsinki  accords  also  express 
the  commitment  of  the  participating  Stale 
to  "promote  and  encourage  the  effective  ex- 
ercise of  civil,  political,  economic,  social,  cul- 
tural and  other  rights  and  freedoms  all  of 
which  derive  from  the  inherent  dignity  of 
the  human  person  and  are  essential  for  his 
free  and  fully  development": 

Whereas  the  Helsinki  accords  also  express 
the  commitment  of  the  participating  States 
to  "recognize  and  respect  the  freedom  of 
the  individual  to  profess  and  practice,  alone 
or  in  community  with  others,  religion  or 
belief  acting  in  accordance  with  the  dictates 
of  his  own  conscience": 

Whereas  the  Helsinki  accords  also  express 
the  commitment  of  the  participating  States 
on  whose  territory  national  minorities  exist 
to  "respect  the  right  of  persons  belonging  to 
such  minorities  to  equality  before  the  law" 
and  that  such  States  'will  afford  them  the 
full  opportunity  for  the  actual  enjoyment  of 
human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms 
and  will  in  this  manner,  protect  their  legiti- 
mate interests  in  this  sphere": 

Whereas  the  Helsinki  accords  also  express 
the  commitment  of  the  participating  States 
to  'constantly  respect  these  rights  and  free- 
doms in  their  mutual  relations""  and  that 
such  States  "'will  endeavor  jointly  and  sepa- 
rately, including  in  cooperation  with  the 
United  Nations,  to  promote  universal  and 
effective  respect  for  them": 

Whereas  the  Helsinki  accords  also  express 
the  commitment  of  the  participating  States 
to  "conform  the  right  of  the  individual  to 
know  and  act  upon  his  rights  and  duties  in 
this  field"; 

Whereas  the  Helsinki  accords  also  express 
the  commitment  of  the  participating  States 
in  the  field  of  human  rights  and  fundamen- 
tal freedoms  to  "act  in  conformity  with  the 
purposes  and  principles  of  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations  and  with  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights'"  and  to  "ful- 
fill their  obligations  as  set  forth  in  the 
international  declarations  and  agreements 
in  this  field,  including  inter  alia  the  Inter- 
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national Covenants  on  Human  Rights,  by 
which  they  may  be  bound": 

Whereas  the  Helsinki  accords  by  incorpo- 
ration also  express  the  commitment  of  the 
participating  States  to  guarantee  the  right 
of  the  individual  to  leave  his  own  country 
and  return  to  such  country; 

Whereas  the  Helsinki  accords  also  express 
the  commitment  of  the  participating  States 
to  "facilitate  freer  movement  and  contacts, 
individually  and  collectively,  whether  pri- 
vately or  officially,  among  persons,  institu- 
tions and  organizations  of  the  participating 
States,  and  to  contribute  to  the  solution  of 
the  humanitarian  problems  that  arise  in 
that  connection"; 

Whereas  the  Helsinki  accords  also  express 
the  commitment  of  the  participating  States 
to  "favorably  consider  applications  for 
travel  with  the  purpose  of  allowing  persons 
to  enter  or  leave  their  territory  temporarily, 
and  on  a  regular  basis  if  desired,  in  order  to 
visit  members  of  their  families"; 

Whereas  the  Helsinki  accords  also  express 
the  commitment  of  the  participating  Slates 
to  "deal  in  a  positive  and  humanitarian 
spirit  with  the  applications  of  persons  who 
wish  to  be  reunited  with  members  of  their 
family"  and  "to  deal  with  applications  in 
this  field  as  expeditiously  as  possible": 

Whereas  the  Helsinki  accords  also  express 
the  commitments  of  the  participating  States 
to  "examine  favorably  and  on  the  basis  of 
humanitarian  considerations  requests  for 
exit  or  entry  permits  from  persons  who 
have  decided  to  marry  a  citizen  from  an- 
other participating  State"; 

Whereas  the  Helsinki  accords  also  express 
the  commitment  of  the  participating  States 
to  "facilitate  wider  travel  by  their  citizens 
for  personal  or  professional  reasons": 

Whereas  the  Helsinki  accords  also  express 
the  commitment  of  the  participating  States 
to  "facilitate  the  freer  and  wider  dissemina- 
tion of  information  of  all  kinds,  to  encour- 
age cooperation  in  the  field  of  information 
and  the  exchange  of  information  with  other 
countries"; 

Whereas  all  the  participating  States,  in- 
cluding the  Governments  of  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  Bulgaria,  Czecho- 
slovakia, the  German  Democratic  Republic. 
Hungary.  Poland,  and  Romania,  in  agreeing 
to  the  Helsinki  accords,  have  made  a  com- 
mitment to  adhere  to  the  principles  of 
human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  as 
embodied  in  the  Helsinki  accords; 

Whereas,  despite  some  significant  im- 
provements in  some  of  these  countries,  the 
aforementioned  Governments  still  have  the 
worst  performance  records  and  have  failed 
to  fully  implement  their  obligations  under 
Principle  VII  of  the  Helsinki  accords  to  re- 
spect human  rights  and  fundamental  free- 
doms, including  the  freedom  of  thought, 
conscience,  religion  or  belief,  and  under 
Basket  III  of  the  Helsinki  accords  to  pro- 
mote free  movement  of  people,  ideas  and  in- 
formation: 

Whereas  representatives  from  the  signato- 
ry States  convened  in  Vienna  on  November 
4.  1986.  to  review  implementation  and  ad- 
dress issues  of  compliance  with  the  human 
rights  and  humanitarian  provisions  of  the 
Helsinki  accords; 

Whereas  representatives  from  the  signato- 
ry States  reached  consensus  on  the  Con- 
cluding Document  of  the  Vienna  Meeting  on 
January  19.  1989.  a  document  which  has 
added  clarity  and  precision  to  the  obliga- 
tions undertaken  by  the  States  in  signing 
the  Helsinki  accords:  and 

Whereas  by  agreeing  to  the  document,  the 
signatory  States  "reaffirmed  their  commit- 


ment ot  the  CSCE  process  and  underlined 
its  essential  role  in  increasing  confidence,  in 
opening  up  new  ways  for  cooperation,  in 
promoting  respect  for  human  rights  and 
fundamental  freedoms  and  thus  strengthen- 
ing international  security":  Now.  therefore, 
belt 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That— 

(1)  August  1.  1989,  the  fourteenth  anniver- 
sary of  the  signing  of  the  Final  Act  on  the 
Conference  on  Security  and  Cooperation  in 
Europe  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Hel- 
sinki accords")  is  designated  as  "Helsinki 
Human  Rights  Day"; 

(2)  the  President  is  authorized  and  re- 
quested to  issue  a  proclamation  reasserting 
the  American  commitment  to  full  imple- 
mentation of  the  human  rights  and  humani- 
tarian provisions  of  the  Helsinki  accords, 
urging  all  signatory  nations  to  abide  by 
their  obligations  under  the  Helsinki  accords, 
and  encouraging  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  join  the  President  and  Congress  in 
observance  of  the  Helsinki  Human  Rights 
Day  with  appropriate  programs,  ceremonies, 
and  activities: 

(3)  the  President  is  further  requested  to 
continue  his  efforts  to  achieve  full  imple- 
mentation of  the  human  rights  and  humani- 
tarian provisions  of  the  Helsinki  accords  by 
raising  the  issue  of  noncompliance  on  the 
part  of  any  signatory  nation  which  may  be 
in  violation  (in  particular,  the  Governments 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  Bulgaria,  Czechoslova- 
kia, the  German  Democratic  Republic.  Hun- 
gary. Poland,  and  Romania): 

(4)  the  President  is  further  requested  to 
convey  to  all  signatories  of  the  Helsinki  ac- 
cords that  respect  for  human  rights  and 
fundamental  freedoms  is  a  vital  element  of 
further  progress  in  the  ongoing  Helsinki 
process;  and 

(5)  the  President  is  authorized  to  convey 
to  allies  and  friends  of  the  United  States 
that  unity  on  the  question  of  respect  for 
human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  is 
an  essential  means  of  promoting  the  full  im- 
plementation of  the  human  rights  and  hu- 
manitarian provisions  of  the  Helsinki  ac- 
cords. 

Sec  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  is  di- 
rected to  transmit  copies  of  this  joint  reso- 
lution to  the  President,  the  Secretary  of 
Slate,  and  the  Ambassadors  of  the  thirty- 
four  Helsinki  signatory  nations.* 


Mr. 


By  Mr.  PRYOR  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Adams,  Mr.  Bentsen.  Mr. 
BoscHWiTZ,  Mr.  Bradley,  Mr. 
Bryan,  Mr.  Bumpers,  Mr.  Bur- 
dick,  Mr.  Chafee,  Mr.  Coch- 
ran, Mr.  Cohen,  Mr.  Conrad, 
Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  D'Amato, 
Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr. 
Dole,  Mr.  Durenberger,  Mr. 
Garn,  Mr.  Glenn,  Mr.  Gore, 
Mr.  Grassley,  Mr.  Heinz,  Mr. 
Inouye,  Mr.  Johnston,  Mrs. 
Kassebaum,  Mr.  Kerry,  Mr. 
Lautenberg,    Mr.    Levin,    Mr. 

LlEBERMAN,      Mr.      LUGAR,      Mr. 

McClure,  Mr.  Metzenbaum, 
Ms.  Mikulski.  Mr.  Mitchell, 
Mr.  Moynihan,  Mr.  Murkow- 
sKi,  Mr.  NuNN,  Mr.  Packwood, 
Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Pressler,  Mr. 
Reid,  Mr.  Robb,  Mr.  Rockefel- 
ler, Mr.  Sasser,  Mr.  Shelby, 
Mr.  Simpson.  Mr.  Stevens,  Mr. 


Thurmond,  Mr.  Warner, 
Wilson,  and  Mr.  Wirth): 
S.J.  Res.  152.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  last  full  week  of  October, 
October  22  through  October  28,  1989, 
and  the  last  full  week  of  October 
thereafter  as  "National  Adult  Immuni- 
zation Awareness  Week";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

NATIONAL  ADULT  IMMUNIZATION  AWARENESS 
WEEK 

•  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Aging.  I  am  pleased  to  intro- 
duce a  joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  last  full  week  of  October,  October 
22  through  28,  1989,  as  National  Adult 
Immunization  Awareness  Week. 

Mr.    President,    this    year,    tens    of 
thousands  of  adults,  most  of  them  el- 
derly, will  die  from  vaccine-prevent- 
able diseases.  While  preschool  immu- 
nization is  required  by  State  law,  the 
need  for  immunization  of  older  adults 
is  often  overlooked.  I  understand  that 
fewer  than  one  in  eight  older  adults  is 
protected  against  flu,  pneumonia,  hep- 
atitis B,  measles,  diphtheria,  rubella, 
or  tetanus.  This  rate  is  disturbing  and 
clearly  life  threatening.  In  an  effort  to 
reduce    the    number    of    unnecessary 
deaths,  we  must  work  to  promote  a 
greater  awareness  of  the  need  for  in- 
creased adult  immunization.  Knowing 
that  a  simple  shot  could  save  lives  is 
the  first  step  in  addressing  this  issue. 
Over  the  past  30  years  our  country 
has  been  hit  by  numerous  major  flu 
epidemics,  each  of  which  has  claimed 
the  lives  of  thousands  of  citizens,  the 
majority  being  elderly.  Fewer  than  10 
percent  of  our  elderly  are  immunized 
against      pneumococcal      pneumonia 
which  is  the  sixth  leading  cause  of 
death  in  the  United  States. 

In  addition  to  this  tragic  loss  of  life, 
our  failed  adult  immunization  pro- 
gram forces  us  to  spend  our  health 
care  dollars  on  preventable  infectious 
diseases  for  hospital  care  and  lost 
work  days.  Congress  has  not  been  un- 
responsive to  this  issue.  Currently,  we 
have  funded  an  innovative  project 
that  provides  free  flu  shots  as  part  of 
a  large  scale  and  cost-effective  demon- 
stration project. 

This  resolution,  which  has  the  sup- 
port of  a  broad-based  coalition  com- 
prised of  more  than  50  private,  public, 
professional  and  consumer  groups, 
provides  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
publicize  the  Medicare  influenza 
project  and  many  other  vaccine  pro- 
grams offered  by  States  and  voluntary 
and  professional  groups  across  the 
Nation. 

The  National  Adult  Immunization 
Awareness  Week  costs  the  Govern- 
ment nothing.  Instead  it  could  save 
the  United  States  billions  of  dollars  in 
health  care  costs  and  improve  the 
overall  health  of  this  Nation's  adult 
population. 
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Mr.  President,  this  joint  resolution 
represents  a  continuing  effort  toward 
reaching  our  goal.  I  am  delighted  that 
a  similar  resolution  was  passed  unani- 
mously and  signed  by  the  President  in 
each  of  the  past  2  years.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues' support  as  one  measure  of  our 
shared  commitment  to  ending  the 
tragic  loss  of  life  caused  by  these 
deadly  and  preventable  diseases.* 


By  Mr.  ROCKEFELLER  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Hollings,  Mr. 
Burns,  Mr.  Pressler,  Mr. 
Gore,  Mr.  Bryan.  Mr.  Dan- 
roRTH.  Mr.  Inouye,  Mr.  Bent- 
sen,  Mr.  Stevens,  Mr.  Kasten, 
Mr.  Kerry,  Mr.  Robb,  Mr. 
ExoN.  Mr.  Lott,  Mr.  Gorton, 
Mr.  Shelby,  Mr.  Reid,  Mr. 
Pryor,  Mr.  Bradley,  Mr. 
Mack,  Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr. 
Wilson.  Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr. 
Heflin,  Mr.  Symms,  Mr. 
Sasser,  Mr.  MuRKOWSKi.  Mr. 
Riegle,  Mr.  Cohen.  Mr.  Garn, 
Mr.  Daschle.  Mr.  Pell,  Mr. 
Mitchell,  Mr.  Bond,  Mr. 
Thurmond,   Mr.  Sanford,   Mr. 

DURENBERGER,     Mr.      CRANSTON, 

Mr.    Cochran,    Mr.    Jeffords, 
Mr.  Lautenberg,  and  Mr.  Simp- 
son): 
S.J.  Res.  153.  Joint  resolution  desig- 
nating the  third  week  in  May  1990  as 
"National    Tourism    Week";    to    the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

NATIONAL  TOURISM  WEEK 

•  Mr.  ROCKEFELLER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senate  has  passed  legislation 
to  recognize  the  tourism  industry  for 
the  last  5  years.  Today,  I  am  continu- 
ing the  tradition  and  introducing  a 
joint  resolution  to  proclaim  the  third 
week  of  May  1990  as  National  Tourism 
Week.  I  believe  the  reasons  to  support 
this  industry  are  as  compelling  now  as 
they  have  ever  been. 

I  would  like  to  take  a  moment  to 
update  my  colleagues  on  what  is  hap- 
pening in  the  tourism  industry  and 
why  this  commemorative  resolution  is 
worth  passing. 

Travel  away  from  home,  often  called 
tourism  is  a  complex  phenomenon.  It 
entails  consumer  and  business  pur- 
chases of  passenger  transportation, 
lodging,  food,  entertainment,  recrea- 
tion, gasoline,  and  certain  retail  items. 
These  activities  which  bring  to  mind 
some  of  life's  less  serious  pursuits, 
raise  very  serious  issues  for  those  of  us 
concerned  about  our  national  econo- 
my. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  may  be  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  tourism  is  the 
second  largest  private  employer  in  the 
United  States,  generating  nearly  6  mil- 
lion jobs  and  indirectly  employing  an- 
other 2.2  million  Americans.  And  let 
me  dispel  the  myth  that  these  are  low- 
paying,  short-term,  hamburger  flipper 
jobs  we  hear  so  much  about.  People 
employed  in  the  tourism  industry  earn 
an  average  wage  of  $6  an  hour  and 


most  employers  offer  valuable  training 
and  long-term  career  opportunities. 

The  figures,  on  the  revenue  side,  are 
staggering.  Travel  expenditures  in  the 
United  States  amount  to  more  than 
$313  billion  annually,  or  about  6.4  per- 
cent of  gross  national  product. 

Tourism  is  important  to  American 
families  and  they  back  it  up  with  the 
power  of  their  purses.  In  fact,  the  typi- 
cal American  household  spends  $3,900 
per  year  on  travel  in  the  United  States 
and  abroad— almost  as  much  as  it 
spends  on  private  health  care  or  on 
food,  beverages,  and  tobacco  com- 
bined, and  twice  as  much  as  it  spends 
on  clothing. 

I  recently  held  a  field  hearing  in 
West  Virginia  on  the  importance  of 
this  industry  to  my  State.  At  that 
hearing,  I  heard  about  the  wonderful 
things  the  industry  is  doing  in  West 
Virginia.  Tourism  is  West  Virginia's 
second  largest  industry.  Tourists 
spend  nearly  $3.5  million  per  day  in 
our  State.  This  spending  supports 
more  than  28.000  jobs  for  West  Virgin- 
ians. And  each  year,  our  State  and 
local  governments  pick  up  a  total  of 
$128  million  in  tax  revenues  from 
travel  and  tourism  expenditures.  I  be- 
lieve that  West  Virginia's  incredible 
wealth  of  natural  resources  puts  us  in 
good  stead  as  a  tourist  destination.  We 
are  working  very  hard  to  make  the 
most  of  what  nature  has  given  us  and 
sharing  it  with  as  many  visitors  as  pos- 
sible. 

While  I  am  pleased  about  the  bene- 
fits of  tourism  I  am  seeing  in  West  Vir- 
ginia. I  am  also  delighted  to  hear  of 
the  impact  tourism  has  on  the  country 
in  the  international  trade  area.  In 
1988.  34  million  foreigners  traveled  to 
the  United  States— that's  an  increase 
of  13.8  percent  over  1987.  We  need  to 
start  thinking  of  these  international 
visitors  as  living,  breathing  American 
exporters.  They  are  exporting  our 
tourism  products— traveling  on  our  air 
carriers,  staying  in  our  hotels,  eating 
in  our  restaurants,  and  visiting  our  na- 
tional attractions.  Last  year  alone,  for- 
eign visitors  spent  $18.4  billion  dollars 
in  the  United  States.  Given  our  huge 
trade  imbalance,  these  figures  are  very 
important. 

You  may  be  asking  yourself;  if  this 
industry  is  doing  so  well,  why  do  we 
need  to  have  a  national  week  of  recog- 
nition? I  believe  we  should  not  wait  for 
an  industry  to  fall  into  hard  times 
before  we— the  Government— come  to 
their  side.  Our  major  trade  competi- 
tors are  more  often  than  not  ready  to 
offer  support  and  assistance  to  domes- 
tic industries.  The  U.S.  Government 
should  also  stand  by  our  industries  in 
good  times  and  in  hard  times. 

Given  the  tremendous  size  and  im- 
portance of  the  tourism  industry,  this 
sector  asks  for  very  little  from  the 
Federal  Government.  I  am  willing  to 
do  more,  if  necessary,  to  ensure  the 
continued  growth  of  the  tourism  in- 


dustry. For  now,  I  think  that  the  least 
we  can  do  for  this  industry  is  give 
them  a  national  week  of  recognition- 
it  is  a  tip  of  our  hat  to  an  industry 
which  has  become  an  engine  of  our 
economy.* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  6 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McCain,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mrs.  Kassebaum]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  6,  a  bill  to  grant  the 
power  to  the  President  to  reduce  ap- 
propriated funds  within  10  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  a  bill  appro- 
priating such  funds. 

S.  216 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Bradley]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  216.  a  bill  to  establish  the 
Social  Security  Administration  as  an 
independent  agency,  which  shall  be 
headed  by  a  Social  Security  Board  and 
which  shall  be  responsible  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  old-age,  survivors, 
and  disability  insurance  program 
under  title  II  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  and  the  supplemental  security 
income  program  under  title  XVI  of 
such  act. 

S.  338 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Harkin,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Garn]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
338,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  provide  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  trails  interpretation 
center  in  the  city  of  Council  Bluffs, 
lA,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  341 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hollings,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Bradley]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  341,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  prohibit 
discrimination  against  blind  individ- 
uals in  air  travel. 

S.  342 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Danforth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pell]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  342.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  pro- 
vide that  certain  credits  will  not  be 
subject  to  the  passive  activity  rules, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  355 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Riegle.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Hatch]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
355.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  extend  through 
1992  the  period  during  which  qualified 
mortgage  bonds  and  mortgage  credit 
certificates  may  be  issued. 

S.  375 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hollings,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Garn]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
375,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  broadcast- 
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ing  of  accurate  information  to  the 
people  of  Cuba,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  416 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Domenici,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  Adams]  and  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Wilson]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  416.  a  bill  to  provide 
that  all  Federal  civilian  and  military 
retirees  shall  receive  the  full  cost-of- 
living  adjustment  in  annuities  payable 
under  Federal  retirement  systems  for 
fiscal  years  1990  and  1991.  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  4S4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rockefeller, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Shelby]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  454,  a  bill  to  provide  ad- 
ditional funding  for  the  Appalachian 
development  highway  system. 

S.  455 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rockefeller, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Shelby]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  455,  a  bill  to  extend  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Development 
Act  of  1965  and  to  provide  authoriza- 
tions for  the  Appalachian  Highway 
and  Appalachian  Area  Development 
Programs. 

S.  507 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simon,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Ms.  MiKULSKi]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  507,  a  bill  to  prohibit  in- 
vestments in,  and  certain  other  activi- 
ties with  respect  to.  South  Africa,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  570 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Danforth,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  WiRTH]  and  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  570,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  en- 
hance the  incentive  for  increasing  re- 
search activities. 


S.  754 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Packwood,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Hatch]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 

754,  a  bill  to  restrict  the  export  of  un- 
processed timber  from  certain  Federal 
lands,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  755 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Packwood,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Hatch]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 

755,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  States  to 
prohibit  or  restrict  the  export  of  un- 
processed logs  harvested  from  lands 
owned  or  administered  by  States. 

S.  771 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Reid,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Ms.  Mikulski]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  771,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  dis- 
allow deductions  for  costs  in  connec- 
tion with  oil  and  hazardous  substances 
cleanup  unless  the  requirements  of  all 


applicable  Federal  laws  concerning 
such  cleanup  are  met,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  814 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Domenici.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Boschwitz]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  814,  a  bill  to  provide  for 
the  minting  and  circulation  of  one 
dollar  coins,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  893 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Gramm]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  893,  a  bill  to  establish  certain  cat- 
egories of  Soviet  and  Vietnamese  na- 
tionals presumed  to  be  subject  to  per- 
secution and  to  provide  for  adjustment 
to  refugee  status  of  certain  Soviet  and 
Vietnamese  parolees. 

S.  959 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Daschle,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  959,  a  bill  to  amend 
title  III  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  to  make  improvements  in  the  Na- 
tional Health  Service  Corps  Scholar- 
ship Program,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  986 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Ms.  Mikulski]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  986,  a  bill  to  require 
Federal  review  and  approval  of  oil  dis- 
charge contingency  plans,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  1036 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Leahy,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Thurmond]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  1036.  a  bill  to  improve 
the  economic,  community,  and  educa- 
tional well-being  of  rural  America,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.   1091 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Graham,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pell],  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Stevens],  and  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1091.  a  bill 
to  provide  for  the  striking  of  medals  in 
commemoration  of  the  bicentennial  of 
the  United  States  Coast  Guard. 


S.   1  107 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simon,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Ms.  Mikulski]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1107,  a  bill  to  provide 
education,  training,  employment,  and 
related  services  to  displaced  homemak- 
ers,  and  for  other  purposes. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  68 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Byrd,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Simon]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  68.  a  joint  res- 
olution to  designate  the  month  of  May 
1989.  as  "Trauma  Awareness  Month." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  86 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Riegle,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 


[Mr.  Durenberger],  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Jeffords],  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Ms.  Mikulski],  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Pressler]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  86,  a  joint  res- 
olution designating  November  17, 
1989,  as  "National  Philanthropy  Day." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  110 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simon,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Stevens]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  110.  a  joint 
resolution  designating  October  5,  1989, 
as  "Raoul  Wallenberg  Day." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  120 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bradley,  the 
names   of   the   Senator   from   Hawaii 
[Mr.  Inouye],  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Sarbanes],  the  Senator  from 
New    Jersey    [Mr.    Lautenberg],    the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Bur- 
dick], the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Shelby],    the    Senator    from    Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pell],  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Boren],  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Cranston],  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Levin], 
the     Senator     from     Arizona     [Mr. 
DeConcini],  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Matsunaga],   the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Conrad],  the  Sena- 
tor  from  South   Carolina   [Mr.   Hol- 
lings],    the   Senator    from    Michigan 
[Mr.  Riegle],  the  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mr.    Mitchell],    the    Senator    from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Rockefeller],  the 
Senator   from  Texas   [Mr.   Bentsen], 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Nunn], 
the     Senator     from     Alabama     [Mr. 
Heflin],  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  MoYNiHAN],  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois [Mr.  Simon],  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts    [Mr.    Kennedy],    the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Ms.  Mikul- 
ski],  the   Senator   from   Connecticut 
[Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see [Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from  Col- 
orado [Mr.  Wirth],  the  Senator  from 
Nevada    [Mr.    Bryan],    the    Senator 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  Reid],  the  Senator 
from   South    Dakota    [Mr.    Daschle], 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Pack- 
wood],  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Chafee],  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  Lugar],  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana [Mr.  Coats],  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond],  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Murkow- 
SKi].  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Jeffords],  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Dole],  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Wilson],  the  Senator  from 
Idaho    [Mr.   McClure].    the   Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Armstrong],  the 
Senator    from    South    Dakota    [Mr. 
Pressler],  the  Senator  from  Minneso- 
ta [Mr.  BoscHwiTz],  the  Senator  from 
Virginia   [Mr.  Warner],  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Cochran],  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Duren- 
berger], the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.    D'Amato],    the    Senator    from 
Utah  [Mr.  Garn].  the  Senator  from 
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Missouri  [Mr.  Bond],  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Stevens],  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Domenici], 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Heinz],  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  BiTHNs],  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Humphrey],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kasten], 
and  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Mack]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  120,  a  joint 
resolution  to  designate  the  period 
commencing  November  12,  1989,  and 
ending  November  18,  1989,  as  'Geogra- 
phy Awareness  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  127 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simon,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Biden],  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Kerry],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  [Mr.  Cranston] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  127,  a  joint  resolu- 
tion designating  Labor  Day  Weekend, 
September  2-4,  1989,  as  "National 
Drive  for  Life  Weekend." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  129 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick],  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Pressler], 
and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Wallop]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  129,  a  joint 
resolution  to  provide  for  the  designa- 
tion of  September  15.  1989,  as  "Nation- 
al POW/MIA  Recognition  Day." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  130 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sarbanes.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  Simpson]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  130,  a 
joint  resolution  designating  February 
11  through  February  17.  1990,  as  "Vo- 
cational-Technical Education  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  1  3  1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Durenberger, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  Roth]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
131.  a  joint  resolution  to  designate  No- 
vember 1989  as  "National  Diabetes 
Month." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  136 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Cochran]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  136,  a 
joint  resolution  designating  August  8, 
1989,  as  "National  Neighborhood 
Crime  Watch  Day." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  144 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  McConnell]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
144,  a  joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  voluntary 
silent  prayer  or  reflection. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION   13 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Bumpers]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 


sor  of  Senate  Resolution  13,  a  resolu- 
tion to  amend  Senate  Resolution  28  to 
implement  closed  caption  broadcasting 
for  hearing- impaired  individuals  of 
floor  proceedings  of  the  Senate. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  63 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Symms,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Burns],  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Conrad],  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  McClure],  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  San- 
ford],  and  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Warner]  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  Senate  Resolution  63,  a  resolu- 
tion expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  Federal  excise  taxes 
on  gasoline  and  diesel  fuel  shall  not  be 
increased  to  reduce  the  Federal  deficit. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  139 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McCain,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Boschwitz]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  amendment  No.  139  pro- 
posed to  H.R.  2072.  a  bill  making  dire 
emergency  supplemental  appropria- 
tions and  transfers,  urgent  supplemen- 
tals,  and  correcting  enrollment  errors 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  1989,  and  for  other  purposes. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  140 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Packwood,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  Simpson]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  amendment  No.  140  proposed  to 
H.R.  2072,  a  bill  making  dire  emergen- 
cy supplemental  appropriations  and 
transfers,  urgent  supplementals,  and 
correcting  enrollment  errors  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1989, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Byrd]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  amendment  No.  140  pro- 
posed to  H.R.  2072.  supra. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


DIRE    EMERGENCY    SUPPLEMEN- 
TAL APPROPRIATIONS.  1989 


BYRD  AMENDMENT  NO.  143 

Mr.  BYRD  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  2072)  making  dire 
emergency  supplemental  appropria- 
tions and  transfers,  urgent  supplemen- 
tals, and  correcting  enrollment  errors 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  1989,  and  for  other  purposes,  as 
follows: 

On  page  10  at  line  18,  delete  "301"  and 
insert  "201". 

On  page  12  between  lines  13  and  14.  in 
amendment  127.  delete  the  word  "borrow- 
ing" in  the  last  line  and  insert  "recipient". 

On  page  14  after  line  24.  in  amendment 
number  136.  insert  the  head  "Haiti",  and 
delete  ■553(b)"  and  insert  "563(b)". 

On  page  17  at  line  20.  strike  "501"  and 
insert  "401". 

On  page  19  at  line  15.  delete  "502"  and 
insert  ■402". 


On  page  20  at  line  1.  delete  "503"  and 
insert  ■403". 

On  page  41  at  line  16,  delete  the  word 
■calendar"  and  insert  the  word  ■'fiscal"  in 
lieu  thereof. 

At  the  appropriate  place  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

■Effective  June  15,  1989,  the  Library  of 
Congress  shall  provide  financial  manage- 
ment services  and  support  to  the  United 
States  Capitol  Preservation  Commission  as 
may  be  required  and  mutually  agreed  to  by 
the  Librarian  of  Congress  and  the  Cochair- 
men  of  the  United  States  Capitol  Preserva- 
tion Commission." 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  LANDS.  NATIONAL 
PARKS  AND  FORESTS 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  public 
that  a  hearing  has  been  scheduled 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Lands,  National  Parks  and  Forests  of 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

The  hearing  will  take  place  on  June 
21,  1989,  beginning  at  2  p.m.  in  room 
SD-366  of  the  Senate  Dirksen  Office 
Building  in  Washington,  DC. 

The  purpose  of  the  hearing  is  to  re- 
ceive testimony  on  six  bills  currently 
pending  before  the  subcommittee.  The 
measures  are: 

S.  558,  to  authorize  a  study  on  meth- 
ods to  protect  and  interpret  the  inter- 
nationally significant  Lechuguilla 
Cave  at  Carlsbad  Caverns  National 
Park  in  the  State  of  New  Mexico; 

S.  560,  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  conduct  a  study  of  certain 
historic  military  forts  in  the  State  of 
New  Mexico; 

S.  818,  to  authorize  a  study  on  meth- 
ods to  pay  tribute  to  the  late  Senator 
Clinton  P.  Anderson  of  New  Mexico 
for  his  significant  contributions  to  the 
establishment  of  a  national  wilderness 
system; 

S.  855,  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  establish  a  cave  research 
institute  at  Carlsbad  Caverns  National 
Park; 

S.  940,  to  designate  segments  of  the 
east  fork  of  the  Jemez  River  and  of 
the  Pecos  River  as  components  of  the 
National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
System;  and 

S.  963,  to  authorize  a  study  on  meth- 
ods to  commemorate  the  nationally 
significant  highway  known  as  Route 
66,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Because  of  the  limited  time  available 
for  the  hearing,  witnesses  may  testify 
by  invitation  only.  However,  anyone 
wishing  to  submit  written  testimony  to 
be  included  in  the  hearing  record  is 
welcome  to  do  so.  Those  wishing  to 
submit  written  testimony  should  send 
two  copies  to  the  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Lands,  National  Parks  and  For- 
ests. SD-364.  Washington,  DC  20510. 

For  further  information  regarding 
the  hearing,  please  contact  Beth  Nor- 
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cross   of   the   subcommittee   staff   at 
(202)  224-7933. 

COMMITTEE  ON  VETERANS'  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
announce,  for  the  information  of  Sen- 
ators, that  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs,  which  I  am  privileged  to 
chair,  is  scheduled  to  hold  a  hearing 
Wednesday,  June  14,  1989,  in  SR-418 
at  9  a.m.  on  mental  health  and  health- 
facility-security  legislation  and  over- 
sight. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  AVIATION 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Aviation 
Subcommittee,  of  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion, be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  on  June  7,  1989, 
at  2:30  p.m.  to  hold  a  hearing  on  the 
effect  of  airline  concentration  at  hubs 
on  fares  and  services. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  CONSUMERS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Consumer 
Subcommittee,  of  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion, be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  on  June  7,  1989, 
at  10  a.m.  to  hold  a  hearing  on  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  reauthor- 
ization. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  June  7,  1989,  at  10  a.m.  to  hold  a 
hearing  on  S.  438,  Racketeer  Influ- 
enced and  Corrupt  Organizations 
Reform  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  FINANCE 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
June  7,  1989,  at  9:30  a.m.  to  hold  hear- 
ings on  and  to  consider  the  nomina- 
tions of  Kermeth  W.  Gideon,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury; 
Bryce  L.  Harlow,  to  be  a  Deputy 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury; 
Gerald  L.  Olson,  to  be  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices; and  John  Michael  Farren,  to  be 
Under  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  MINERAL  RESOURCES 
DEVELOPMENT  AND  PRODUCTION 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Mineral  Resources  Develop- 
ment and  Production  of  the  Commit- 


tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  on  June  7,  1989,  at 
2:30  p.m.  for  an  oversight  hearing  to 
receive  testimony  concerning  the 
mining  law  of  1872. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  CONSUMER  AND  REGULATORY 
AFFAIRS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Consumer  and  Regulatory 
Affairs  of  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  be  allowed 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Wednesday,  June  7,  1989,  at 
9  a.m.  to  conduct  hearings  on  S.  906, 
the  Government  Check  Cashing  Act; 
S.  907,  the  Basic  Bank  Services  Access 
Act;  and,  S.  909,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Community  Reinvestment  Act  to  re- 
quire disclosure  of  written  evaluations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  full  com- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  June  7.  1989,  at  9:30  a.m.  for 
a  business  meeting  pending  calendar 
business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  HOUSING  AND  URBAN 
AFFAIRS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
of  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  Affairs  be  allowed  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Wednesday,  June  7,  1989,  at  9:30 
a.m.  to  conduct  hearings  on  S.  566,  the 
National  Affordable  Housing  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


THE  HENRY  M.  JACKSON 
AWARD 
•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
the  high  honor  and  privilege  of  par- 
ticipating last  month  in  a  Capitol  cere- 
mony at  which  former  Majority 
Leader  Mike  Mansfield  was  awarded 
the  Henry  M.  Jackson  Award  for  Dis- 
tinguished Public  Service. 

The  Henry  M.  Jackson  Award  was 
established  by  the  Henry  M.  Jackson 
Foundation  to  honor  individuals  who 
have  made  important  contributions 
through  public  service  in  areas  of  par- 
ticular interest  to  the  late  Senator 
Jackson,  such  as  international  affairs, 
human  rights,  and  environmental 
quality,  and  who  share  the  extraordi- 
nary qualities  of  leadership  personi- 
fied by  the  late  Senator. 


Mike  Mansfield  held  the  key  post  of 
Ambassador  to  Japan  for  11  years- 
longer  than  any  other  American  in 
history.  He  holds  the  highest  respect 
in  America  and  Japan  as  a  world 
statesman  and  an  outstanding  expert 
on  Asia. 

As  majority  leader  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  for  16  years— also  a  record 
length  of  service— Senator  Mansfield 
served  our  Nation  and  the  cause  of 
world  peace  with  dedication  and  skill. 
I  am  pleased  to  call  him  my  mentor 
and  beloved  friend. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  re- 
marks on  May  3d  of  Helen  Jackson, 
the  widow  of  Senator  Scoop  Jackson, 
and  Ambassador  Mansfield  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 
The  remarks  follow: 

Remarks  by  Helen  Jackson 
I  am  delighted  to  see  so  many  dear  friends 
here  tonight. 

Thank  you  for  joining  us  in  this  tribute  to 
Mike  Mansfield  and  to  his  wonderful  wife 
Maureen  who.  over  the  years,  has  been  his 
inspiration.  My  only  regret  is  that  Scoop  is 
not  with  us  tonight  to  join  in  what  is  really 
a  family  affair. 

Scoop  and  Mike  were  very  special  friends. 
In  1952.  they  entered  the  Senate  together 
after  serving  side  by  side  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  One  of  the  pictures  on  dis- 
play here  this  evening  shows  the  two  of 
them,  along  with  other  freshmen  Senate 
colleagues,  gathered  round  President  Eisen- 
hower. 

Over  the  years  their  friendship  deepened. 
It  never  faltered,  even  in  the  face  of  differ- 
ences on  certain  major  issues  of  defense 
policy— not  to  mention  the  weekly  encoun- 
ters on  the  baseball  diamond  in  George- 
town, so  well  recorded  in  other  pictures 
here.  Their  friendship  transcended  disagree- 
ment. It  was  bonded  by  mutual  respect, 
deep  affection,  native  good  humor,  a  sense 
of  history  and  shared  legislative  endeavors. 
The  Henry  M.  Jackson  Award  for  Distin- 
guished Public  Service,  being  presented  to- 
night, was  established  by  the  Jackson  Foun- 
dation to  single  out  individuals  who  have 
served  their  nation  with  honor  and  distinc- 
tion, in  what  we  call  the  "Jackson  tradi- 
tion." 

One  of  this  era's  finest  public  servants  is 
Mike  Mansfield.  He  mastered  the  art  of  na- 
tional leadership  in  the  Senate— while  rep- 
resenting effectively  the  concerns  of  his 
own  Montana  constituency.  That  would 
have  been  enough  for  any  ordinary  mortal's 
life.  Bui  not  for  Mike.  He  went  on  in  recent 
years  to  master  the  art  of  representing 
America's  vital  concerns  as  Ambassador  Ex- 
traordinary to  a  most  important  nation  in  a 
critically  strategic  area  of  the  world. 

Born  to  Irish  immigrant  parents  in  New 
York  City.  Mike  was  sent  to  Montana  at  age 
6  following  the  death  of  his  mother.  Prom 
then  on.  Montana  has  been  the  center  of  his 
life.  Although  he  so  often  found  himself  far 
afield  in  one  assignment  or  another,  he  has 
always  been  the  man  from  Montana. 

Between  the  ages  of  14  and  20  Mike  served 
in  the  three  branches  of  the  military.  Upon 
his  return  to  Montana,  he  worked  as  a 
copper  miner,  and  fell  under  the  influence 
of  an  attractive  young  school  teacher,  Maur- 
een Hayes.  With  her  encouragement  and 
support.  Mike  completed  his  education  and 
joined  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Mon- 
tana,   teaching    Latin    American    and    Par 
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Eastern  history.  In  1942  with  Maureen's 
help,  he  was  elected  to  Congress,  and  you 
know  the  rest  of  the  story  .  .  . 

As  Senator  Majority  Leader  for  sixteen 
years.  Mike  brought  to  the  Senate  a  wisdom 
borne  of  worldly  and  scholarly  experience, 
and  an  ability  to  listen  and  learn.  Known 
for  his  calm,  straight- forward,  unflappable 
manner,  he  commanded  the  legislative  proc- 
ess, steering  to  victory  landmark  legisla- 
tion—noUbly  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

His  Senate  colleagues  speak  of  this  man 
from  Montana  in  many  ways:  "A  valuable 
national  asset,"  "an  American  gentleman," 
"a  rock  of  leadership  and  wisdom,"  "truth 
in  action,"  "a  man  who  brings  honor  rather 
than  disrepute  to  the  word  'politician.' " 
Their  praise  of  Mike  repeatedly  emphasizes 
his  "fair-dealing,"  his  "honesty."  his  "stead- 
iness of  purpose."  his  "even-handedness,' 
and  his  "commitment  to  others." 

These  same  qualities  distinguished  his  am- 
bassadorship to  Japan  and  this  very  praise 
has  been  echoed  by  our  State  E>epartment 
and  the  White  House,  as  well  as  by  the  Jap- 
anese people.  Former  Prime  Minister  Suzuki 
described  him  as  "the  most  important 
bridge  with  the  U.S.  that  no  one  could  re- 
place." Mike  left  behind  a  sturdy  legacy  of 
respect  and  understanding  between  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  Japan  that  should  stand  us  in 
good  stead  in  the  days  ahead. 

Maureen— through  Mike's  long  and  stren- 
uous career  you  have  stood  staunchly  and 
loyally  at  his  side,  and  for  this  we  salute 
you. 

Mike— all  of  us  gathered  here  in  this  his- 
toric Mansfield  Room  in  the  Capitol  of  the 
United  States  now  proudly  honor  you  for 
your  exceptional  public  service  to  this  coun- 
try. "You  have  set  a  formidable  example  for 
future  generations. 

On  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Henry  M.  Jackson  Foundation  I  am 
privileged  to  present  you  with  the  Henry  M. 
Jackson  Award  for  Distinguished  Public 
Service. 

Remarks  op  Mike  Mansfield  in  Accepting 
THE  Henry  M.  Jackson  Award  for  Distin- 
guished Public  Service 
You  have  seen  fit  to  bestow  on  Maureen 
and  me  quite  an  honor.  I  can  think  of  many 
others  who  deserve  it  more,  but  as  you  have 
chosen  us.  we  are  flattered  and  we  are  grate- 
ful to  receive  this  Henry  M.  Jackson  Award 
for  Distinguished  Public  Service. 

I  knew  Scoop  in  many  roles,  as  a  Member 
of  the  House— he  was  younger  in  years  but 
my  senior  in  service.  We  came  to  the  Senate 
together,  along  with  John  P.  Kennedy. 
Stuart  Symington.  Albert  Gore,  Sr..  Barry 
Goldwater.  Prescott  Bush.  John  Sherman 
Cooper.  Tom  Kuchel.  and  others— all  equal- 
ly meritorious. 

I  have  always  felt  deep  respect,  admira- 
tion and  appreciation  for  Scoop  and  what 
he  achieved  in  his  many  official  capacities. 
As  a  dear  friend.  I  cherish  his  memory.  He 
was  a  man  of  both  the  extraordinary  vision 
of  what  America  could  become  and  the  dedi- 
cation and  skill  to  move  the  nation  closer  to 
that  ideal.  He  had  the  rare  gift  to  be  able  to 
see  the  richness  and  beauty  of  the  forest 
while  many  around  him  were  lost  among 
the  trees. 

I  rememtier  him  for  his  other  qualities  as 
well,  for  his  courageous  spirit,  his  patriot- 
ism, his  determination  and  his  optimism. 

And  I  remember  him  for  his  abilities  as  a 
statesman.  Few  could  match  his  skill  in  mas- 
tering the  essentials,  in  keeping  the  urgent 
from  driving  out  the  important,  of  harness- 


ing the  energy  of  a  dream  to  the  machinery 
of  a  democratic  government.  As  a  nation,  we 
are  better  for  his  contributions. 

In  many  ways,  Henry  Jackson  was  the 
quintessential  American,  and  an  extraordi- 
nary man  for  his  time— for  all  time.  We 
were  richly  blessed  to  have  him  among  us. 

Someone  once  wrote: 

"Of  those  who  dream,  only  the  few  turn 
their  dreams  into  action.  Of  those  who  act, 
only  the  few  turn  their  actions  into  success- 
es. Of  those  who  succeed,  only  the  few  turn 
their  success  into  greatness.  And  of  those 
who  achieve  greatness,  there  are  only  a  few 
whose  deeds  and  character  will  outlive  them 
for  generations  to  come.'" 

Such  a  man  was  Henry  Jackson. 

I  can  think  of  no  more  appropriate  name 
for  an  award  for  public  service.  He  set  a 
standard  to  which  all  who  work  for  the  bet- 
terment of  our  nation  and  in  service  of  our 
citizens  should  aspire. 

Therefore.  I  accept  the  Henry  M.  Jackson 
Award  in  the  hope  that  it  will  inspire  future 
generations  of  Americans  to  commit  them- 
selves to  the  service  of  this  nation  which 
both  deserves  and  needs  the  very  best  we  all 
have  to  offer. 

As  for  myself,  having  also  been  a  public 
servant  in  many  capacities  over  the  last  50 
years.  I  have  had  the  privilege  to  work 
along  side  of  Scoop  for  much  of  that  time 
and.  along  with  him.  to  be  part  of  that  mag- 
nificient  process  by  which  the  directions  of 
our  great  nation  are  determined. 

That  alone  has  been  honor  enough  for 
one  man's  lifetime.  On  top  of  that,  this  gift 
that  you  give  us  today  leaves  me  with  no 
more  to  say  than  a  simple  and  heartfelt 
thank  you.* 


SEYMOUR  FELDMAN  LEUKEMIA 
FUND 

•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President. 
I  rise  to  pay  tribute  to  the  late  Sey- 
mour Feldman  and  to  the  medical  re- 
search fund  founded  in  his  memory. 
Mr.  Feldman,  known  as  Butch,  died  of 
Leukemia  in  1961.  He  was  40  years  old. 
To  perpetuate  his  name,  his  family 
founded  the  Seymour  Feldman  Leuke- 
mia Fund  to  fight  this  dreaded  dis- 
ease. 

Today  the  Seymour  Feldman  Leuke- 
mia Fund,  originally  formed  by  a  small 
group  of  family  and  friends  boasts 
over  650  members.  The  fund  has 
raised  $500,000  and  has  awarded  re- 
search grants  to  over  a  dozen  medical 
centers  around  the  country  and  in 
Israel. 

At  the  fund's  annual  installation 
dinner,  to  be  held  June  15.  $10,000 
grants  will  be  awarded  to  the  Lauten- 
berg  Center,  Hebrew  University,  and 
the  Dana  Farber  Center. 

New  officers  will  be  installed  that 
same  evening  and  I  would  like  to  rec- 
ognize them.  They  are:  Enid  Sarrel,  a 
niece  of  Seymour  Feldman,  president, 
Elaine  Gerstein  of  East  Brunswick, 
Lewis  Sarrel  of  West  Orange,  and 
Denise  Addona  of  Edison,  as  vice  presi- 
dents: Daniel  Ryan  of  Union,  treasur- 
er; Betty  Rubin  of  Maplewood,  record- 
ing secretary,  Phillis  Wolfson  of 
Springfield,  corresponding  secretary, 
and  Barry  Warner  of  Colonia,  grants 
chairman. 


The  Lautenberg  Center  has  received 
over  $120,000  in  grants  from  the  fund. 
In  addition,  an  area  in  the  center  has 
been  named  in  memory  of  Seymour 
Feldman.  Newark  Beth  Israel  has 
named  their  blood  bank,  after  Mr. 
Feldman  and  has  received  $90,000 
from  the  fund. 

This  outstanding  organization  with 
its  dedicated  members  and  friends 
raised  almost  $100,000  over  the  past  2 
years  under  the  leadership  of  Andre 
Apostol  as  president.  It  is  heartening 
to  know  that  all  of  the  funds  raised  go 
toward  leukemia  research. 

I  want  to  commend  the  devoted  indi- 
viduals whose  efforts  make  this  possi- 
ble. Through  the  good  work  of  the 
fund  dedicated  to  Seymour  "Butch" 
Feldman,  his  memory  lives  on.  May  it 
continue  in  the  fight  against  leukemia 
and  in  the  search  for  a  cure.* 


PEACE  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  as 
always,  peace  in  the  Middle  East  re- 
mains elusive  and  the  violence  and 
hatred  continue  to  escalate.  In  a 
column  I  write  for  newspapers  in  my 
State,  I  have  outlined  several  steps 
that  might  help  to  move  toward  a  fair 
resolution  of  the  Israeli-Palestinian 
conflict.  I  ask  to  have  it  reprinted  in 
the  Record. 
The  column  follows: 

Peace:  The  Middle  East's  Only  Real 
Security 

Almost  every  day  there  is  unpleasant  news 
from  Israel  about  the  violence  that  plagues 
the  Israelis  and  the  Palestinians. 

Israel  has  been  our  friend  and  ally.  Israel 
is  the  most  free  in  its  practices  of  any  of  the 
Middle  East  nations.  And  Israel's  borders 
provide  protection  for  a  people  brutally  per- 
secuted through  the  centuries. 

But  Israel  cannot  long  be  secure  in  its  bor- 
ders unless  there  is  peace  in  the  region. 
That  will  not  be  achieved  without  some  gen- 
eral sense  that  a  fair  resolution  to  the  Israe- 
li-Palestinian conflict  can  be  worked  out  in 
a  settlement  whose  outlines  no  one  now  can 
accurately  guess. 

How  do  we  move  toward  such  a  settle- 
ment? 

1.  All  sides  must  recognize  that  the  status 
quo  is  filled  with  danger  for  everyone. 

The  bullets  and  stones  and  tear  gas  of 
today  are  reflections  of  hatred  and  fear  and 
misunderstanding.  The  mini-battles  of 
today,  tragic  as  they  are.  will  be  supplanted 
by  bloodshed  thousands  of  times  greater  on 
all  sides  if  the  fear,  hatred  and  misunder- 
standing continue  to  mount. 

2.  All  sides  must  be  willing  to  take  small 
steps  toward  reconciliation  and  negotiation. 

Sadat-type  dramatic  strides  toward  peace 
are  not  likely  to  occur.  The  major  actors  on 
the  Middle  East  scene  are  generally  cau- 
tious. The  singular  exception  is  a  non- 
Middle  East  major  player.  Mikhail  Gorba- 
chev. At  some  point  his  leadership  could 
take  on  a  significance  for  Syria,  but  we  are 
nowhere  near  that  position  now. 

That  means  that  those  who  seek  dramatic 
breakthroughs  are  likely  to  be  disappointed, 
but  those  of  us  who  are  realistic  should  en- 
courage the  small  steps  that  have  the  poten- 
tial of  being  significant  steps  that  vary  from 
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getting  leaders  to  socialize  with  each  other 
at  dinner  to  concessions  on  the  road  to 
peace. 

3.  Arab  leaders  should  recognize  that 
Prime  Minister  Yitzhak  Shamir  of  Israel 
has  offered  a  potentially  significant  step 
forward. 

He  has  said  he  is  willing  to  have  elections 
on  the  West  Bank  and  in  the  Gaza  Strip, 
and  then  will  negotiate  with  those  elected 
unconditionally— a  word  he  uses  carefully— 
for  further  steps  toward  a  settlement. 

4.  Yasser  Arafat  should  ask  the  Palestin- 
ians in  the  Gaza  and  on  the  West  Bank  to 
stop  all  violence  of  any  kind  immediately, 
and  certainly  no  less  than  six  weeks  before 
the  elections. 

The  hard-liners  in  Israels  governing  coali- 
tion should  be  given  no  excuse  for  calling 
off  the  election.  Arafat  wants  more  signifi- 
cant steps  than  this  election.  None  are 
likely  to  come.  This  is  a  major  step  for 
Shamir,  one  that  offends  some  of  the  con- 
servatives in  his  Likud  Party. 

5.  Israel  must  be  willing  to  accept  Ameri- 
can or  other  foreign  observers  to  the  elec- 
tion process. 

The  hatred  and  misunderstandings  are  so 
deep  that  many  in  the  Arab  world  will  ques- 
tion the  validity  of  the  elections.  Let  foreign 
observers,  that  both  Arab  and  Israeli  lead- 
ers could  quietly  agree  upon,  be  present.  For 
example,  the  foreign  observers  might  be 
from  the  United  States,  France  and  Moroc- 
co. I  have  no  question  that  the  election 
Shamir  talks  about  will  be  an  honest  elec- 
tion, but  millions  in  the  Middle  East  doubt 
that.  Let  us  reassure  them. 

6.  Once  the  elections  have  taken  place,  let 
the  peace  process  emerge  gradually,  and  let 
the  people  of  that  region  make  the  deci- 
sions. 

Once  people  are  elected,  they  will  have  to 
meet  with  each  other  to  determine  what 
their  goals  are  and  how  the  process  can 
evolve.  When  they  meet  with  their  Israeli 
counterparts,  enough  time  must  be  spent  to- 
gether to  get  acquainted,  to  diminish  fear, 
to  learn  their  shared  hopes. 

The  United  States  or  the  Soviet  Union  or 
the  two  of  us  together  cannot  dictate  what 
emerges.  The  people  of  the  Middle  East 
must  forge  the  product.  We  can  help  with 
resources,  gently  nudge  now  and  then,  but 
there  will  be  no  Pax  Americana  in  the 
Middle  East. 

Israelis  and  Arabs  must  make  the  deci- 
sions and  the  concessions  that  bring  the 
only  real  security  the  Middle  East  can  have: 
Peace.* 


THE  ITC  STEEL  STUDY 
•  Mr.  ROCKEFELLER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, recently,  the  International 
Trade  Commission  released  a  reported 
entitled  "The  Effects  of  the  Steel  Vol- 
untary Restraint  Agreements  on  U.S. 
Steel  Consuming  Industries"  (USITC 
Pub.  2182).  The  American  Iron  & 
Steel  Institute  [AISI]  reports  that  the 
ITC  foimd  that  VRA's  caused  an  in- 
crease in  the  price  of  domestic  steel  in 
1988  of.  at  most.  0.1  percent.  The  ITC 
considers  this  an  upper  bound  number. 
What  this  report  lays  to  rest  are  the 
complaints  we've  heard  from  a  few 
steel  consumers  claiming  that  VRA's 
caused  price  increases  in  1988  of  up  to 
60  percent  in  some  steel  products. 
There  is  absolutely  no  evidence  link- 


ing VRA's  to  these  kinds  of  price  in- 
creases in  1988. 

AISI  went  on  to  note  that  the  ITC 
looked  at  the  effects  of  VRA's  on 
seven  steel  using  industries  and  found 
that  VRA's  had  little  or  no  effect  on 
prices  of  steel  for  those  industries. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  ask  that  a  re- 
lease from  AISI  describing  these  find- 
ings by  the  ITC  be  printed  in  full  in 
the  Record. 

The  release  follows: 
ITC  Again  Supports  Domestic  Steel  Indus- 
try's Position:  Recent  Price  Increases 

Not  Caused  by  VRA's 

Washington.  DC— For  the  second  time  in 
as  many  months,  the  U.S.  International 
Trade  Commission  (ITC)  has  determined 
that  steel  Voluntary  Restraint  Agreements 
(VRAs)  have  had  a  negligible,  if  any,  impact 
on  prices  of  domestically  produced  steel,  ac- 
cording to  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  In- 
stitute (AISI). 

Last  month,  the  ITC  found  in  its  Western 
States  study  that  "it  appears  overwhelming- 
ly likely  that  the  current  price  effect  of  the 
VRAs,  if  any.  is  negligible." 

In  its  just-released  report  to  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Trade  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  entitled  "The  Effects  of 
the  Steel  Voluntary  Restraint  Agreements 
on  U.S.  Steel-Consuming  Industries, "  the 
ITC  quantified  what  it  meant  by  "negligi- 
ble ".  It  found  that  VRAs  increased  1988 
prices  of  domestically  produced  steel  by,  at 
most,  0.1%.  The  ITC  explained  that,  be- 
cause of  its  methodology,  this  number,  as 
well  as  others,  "should  be  interpreted  as 
"upper  bounds'." 

"Taken  together  these  two  studies  by  the 
ITC  clearly  demonstrate  that  VRAs  have 
not  affected  our  industry's  steel  prices  and 
that  claims  to  the  contrary  are  nonsense, 
pure  and  simple."  said  Milton  Deaner,  Presi- 
dent of  the  AISI. 

"The  domestic  steel  industry  is  pleased 
with  this  latest  positive  report  and  hopes 
this  price  increase  myth  has  finally  been 
put  to  rest."  Deaner  continued. 

The  ITC  report  cites  the  flexibility  of  the 
VRA  program  as  compared  to  traditional 
import  quotas  stating  that  it  "enables  in- 
creased imports  in  periods  of  greater  scarci- 
ty." 

It  asserts  that  VRAs  last  year  did  not 
affect  the  operations  of  steel-consuming  in- 
dustries because  "nearly  all  of  the  VRA 
countries  exported  less  steel  to  the  United 
States  in  1988  than  they  were  allowed.  For 
these  countries,  the  VRAs  did  not  reduce 
imports  in  that  year  and,  consequently,  did 
not  affect  the  price  of  steel  in  the  United 
States  .  .  ." 

The  ITC  examined  the  effects  of  VRAs  on 
seven  specific  steel  consuming  industries.  It 

"The  VRAs  appear  to  have  had  little 
effect  on  the  automotive  industry.  " 

"The  VRAs  do  not  seem  to  have  material- 
ly affected  the  FSS  (fabricated  structural 
steel)  industry.  Pricing  and  availability  of 
steel  inputs  were  not  cited  by  industry  offi- 
cials as  major  problems  .  .  .  VRAs  are  be- 
lieved to  have  benefited  the  industry  be- 
cause of  their  effect  on  the  supply  of  im- 
ported FSS  products,  especially  in  the  west 
co&sL  tnfl.rlcct' 

•"U.S.  producers  of  farm  machinery  indi- 
cate that  they  have  experienced  few  direct 
ill  effects  in  their  industry  from  the  VRA 
program  .  .  .  The  companies  in  the  industry 
reportedly  prefer  not  to  buy  steel  from  for- 


eign sources  because  of  quality  concerns  and 
even  longer  shipment  lead-times  .  . 

In  the  major  household  appliance  indus- 
try, despite  the  tight  market,  "none  report- 
ed adverse  effects  on  production  or  sales  .  .  . 
Although  a  majority  of  the  major  appliance 
producers  stated  that  VRAs  had  an  effect 
on  steel  prices,  it  was  difficult  for  them  to 
quantify  the  effect  of  price  increases." 

In  the  forging  industry  the  report  stated 
"inasmuch  as  the  VRAs  for  steel  bars  were 
not  binding  (80  percent  of  quotas  were  filled 
in  1987;  the  available  information  indicate 
that  the  level  was  significantly  lower  in 
1988)  .  .  .  price  increases  would  appear  to  be 
directly  attributable  more  to  stronger  global 
demand  and  reduced  supply  of  steel  prod- 
ucts in  the  U.S.  market,  reflecting  domestic 
restructuring  and  capacity  cutbacks,  and  to 
the  depreciation  of  the  dollar  relative  to 
other  currencies  rather  than  VRAs." 

In  the  metal  stamping  industry,  the 
report  said  "given  the  strong  international 
market  for  steel  and  the  significant  depre- 
ciation of  the  dollar  .  .  .  the  degree  to  which 
VRAs  contributed  to  .  .  .  higher  prices  and 
longer  lead  times  is  not  clear."' 

U.S.  producers  of  construction  machinery 
equipment  "are  reluctant  to  single  out  the 
VRAs  as  an  important  cause  of  increased 
domestic  steel  prices  .  .  .  Industry  repre- 
.sentatives  do  not  believe  that  the  VRAs 
have  had  a  significant  effect  on  the  overall 
competitiveness  of  the  U.S.  construction 
machinery  industry." 

As  with  last  month's  report,  the  ITC  again 
found  that  overseas  steel  markets  are  more 
costly  than  the  U.S.  market.  This  means 
that  domestic  steel  consumers  pay  less  for 
their  steel  than  foreign  consumers  pay 
abroad.  Companies  like  Caterpillar,  for  ex- 
ample, can  buy  plate  steel  in  the  U.S.  for 
26%  less  than  its  major  international  com- 
petitor. Komatsu,  pays  in  Japan. 

Caterpillar  has  led  the  charge  in  opposi- 
tion to  VRAs. 

"It  is  hard  to  believe  that  Caterpillar  is  se- 
rious when  it  suggests  that  it  has  been  in- 
jured by  VRAs.  Last  year  they  reported 
record  profits  as  well  as  record  foreign 
sales,"  Deaner  noted. 

Extension  of  the  steel  VRA  program  is 
supported  by  over  370  steel  using  consum- 
ers, large  and  small  alike.  They  are  orga- 
nized in  the  Coalition  for  a  Competitive 
America  and  have  testified  on  Capitol  Hill 
that  their  support  of  the  program  is  based 
on  the  need  for  a  strong  domestic  steel  In- 
dustry that  can  provide  them  with  a  reliable 
supply  of  high  quality  steel  at  competitive 
prices.* 


STEEL  POLICY 
•  Mr.  ROCKEFELLER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  the  May  22  edition  of  Business 
Week  magazine,  there  is  a  thoughtful 
piece  by  Robert  Kuttner,  economics 
correspondent  for  the  New  Republic, 
entitled:  'Why  Scrap  a  Steel  Policy 
That  Works?" 

As  we  begin  the  debate  on  the  future 
of  U.S.  steel  policy,  I  commend  this  ar- 
ticle to  my  colleagues.  Mr.  Kuttner 
makes  the  point  that  since  the  late 
1970's,  every  major  steel  producing 
nation  has  continued  to  subsidize  steel 
and  no  country,  except  the  United 
States,  is  a  net  importer  of  steel. 

Mr.  Kuttner  notes  that  in  response 
to  this,  the  Reagan  administration  in- 
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stituted  the  VRA  Program  and  that 
the  program  has  been  a  success.  Mr. 
Kuttner  urges  the  administration  to 
extend  the  VRA  Progam  and  "use  it  as 
a  lever"  to  negotiate  an  international 
consensus  to  stop  unfair  trade  prac- 
tices in  steel.  I  could  not  agree  more. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  to  have  Mr. 
Kuttner's  article  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  article  follows: 

Why  Scrap  a  Steel  Policy  That  Works? 
(By  Robert  Kuttner) 

The  Bush  Administration  is  weighing 
whether  to  extend  the  so-called  Voluntary 
Restraint  Agreement  program  in  steel, 
which  expires  Sept.  30.  VRAs  currently 
limit  imports  of  steel  to  about  20%  of  the 
total  U.S.  market.  We  will  soon  get  a  famil- 
iar lecture  from  laissez-faire  crusaders 
pointing  out  that  the  U.S.  steel  industry  is 
not  profitable,  that  it  no  longer  needs  pro- 
tection, that  American  steelworkers  are 
overpaid,  and  that  by  free-market  principles 
we  should  buy  our  steel  from  whoever 
makes  it  most  cheaply.  If  foreigners  are 
dumb  enough  to  subsidize  their  steel.  Amer- 
icans should  accept  the  gift. 

This  all  seems  to  make  sense,  until  one 
grasps  that  the  global  steel  industry  does 
not  play  by  the  rules  of  the  free  market. 
For  better  or  worse,  most  advanced  industri- 
al nations  find  it  in  their  national  interest 
to  make  steel— whether  to  develop  experi- 
ence in  advanced  production,  to  assure 
supply,  for  merely  for  prestige.  As  new  en- 
trants joined  the  steelmakers'  club  in  he 
1970s,  established  producers  responded  by 
redoubling  investment  in  more  efficient 
plants,  adding  to  world  overcapacity. 

Since  the  late  1970s,  every  major  steel- 
producing  nation  has  continued  to  subsidize 
steel,  and  none  other  is  a  net  steel  importer. 
The  European  Community  alone  has  spent 
about  $35  billion  on  steel  subsidies  over  the 
past  decade.  Because  of  the  staggering  cost 
of  allowing  mills  to  sit  idle,  producers  have  a 
huge  incentive  to  dump  excess  steel— guess 
where? 

WRONG  RULES 

The  U.S..  the  only  major  producer  willing 
to  take  imports,  initially  responded  as  if 
other  nations  were  playing  by  the  rules  of 
Adam  Smith.  The  Carter  Administration 
concocted  a  "trigger-price  mechanism"  in- 
tended to  allow  imports  at  a  'fair"  price  re- 
flecting the  true  costs  of  the  world's  most 
efficient  (read  Japanese)  producers.  But  Eu- 
ropean producers  dumped  steel  in  the  U.S. 
at  the  Japanese  price,  and  the  oversupply 
crisis  worsened. 

As  the  only  competitor  playing  by  free- 
market  rules.  U.S.  steel  producers  suddenly 
faced  staggering  losses.  They  closed  down 
plants,  idled  workers,  and  extracted  pay 
cuts,  reducing  their  production  from  a  peak 
of  137  million  tons  in  1973  to  just  77  million 
a  decade  later.  Had  this  pattern  continued, 
foreign  subsidized  steel  would  have  all  but 
obliterated  U.S.  steelmaking.  Finally,  in 
1984,  Congress  and  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion devised  a  quota  program,  holding  im- 
ports to  about  20  percent  of  the  U.S. 
market.  As  the  world's  principal  sponsor  of 
free  trade,  our  government  awkwardly  dis- 
guised this  as  a  system  of  "voluntary"  re- 
straints. Thanks  to  this  quota  program,  the 
American  steel  industry,  after  losing  a  sick- 
ening $11.6  billion  from  1982  to  1986.  turned 
profitable  again  in  1987,  earning  about  $1 
billion.  It  earned  at>out  $2  billion  in  1988 
and  anticipates  al>out  the  same  in  1989. 


What  we  have  here,  gentle  reader,  is  an 
industrial  policy  for  steel.  The  conservative 
Reagan  Administration  put  aside  its  ideolog- 
ical qualms  and  concluded  that  retaining  do- 
mestic steelmaking  was  in  the  national  in- 
terest. It  even  went  so  far  as  to  allocate  cap- 
ital investment— an  even  more  grievous  sin- 
when  it  required  that  profits  generated  by 
the  import  restraints  be  reinvested  in  steel 
modernization,  rather  than  follow  freemar- 
ket  paths  to  higher-yield  investment  such  as 
oil  companies. 

NO  FOOLS 

Most  shocking  of  all.  this  industrial  policy 
has  been  a  success.  For  the  first  time  in  a 
decade,  the  prospect  of  assured  markets 
made  it  rational  for  steelmakers  to  reinvest. 
During  each  year  of  the  'VRA  program,  rein- 
vestment exceeded  net  earnings.  Today. 
American  industry  produces  steel  at  an  av- 
erage price  about  $130  a  ton  cheaper  than 
Japanese  steel.  And  contrary  to  predictions, 
the  import  restraint  has  not  led  to  runaway 
inflation.  Steel  prices  have  lagged  behind 
the  consumer  price  index  by  about  20  per- 
cent. Price  gouging  is  limited  by  competition 
from  minimills  in  some  product  lines.  A 
"short  supply"  provision  allows  quotas  to  be 
waived  when  steel  customers  are  unable  to 
get  product  from  domestic  suppliers.  And 
though  steelmakers  are  indeed  an  oligopoly, 
they  are  no  fools.  Price  hikes  would  be  the 
wrong  signal  to  send  Congress:  VRAs  have 
engendered  prudent  restraint. 

Like  it  or  not,  the  rest  of  the  world  does 
not  consider  laissez-faire  a  suitable  crucible 
for  the  steel  busine.ss.  But  this  has  not  pre- 
vented enormous  increases  in  productivity 
from  occurring  under  mercantilist  auspices. 
Accepting  foreign  subsidized  steel  is  no  bar- 
gain when  foreign  cartels  are  driving  us  out 
of  the  business.  Cartels  are  also  very  adept 
at  gouging,  once  customers  are  captive. 

If  we  can't  persuade  the  rest  of  the  world 
to  let  Adam  Smith  dictate  steel  production, 
it  would  be  far  better  to  negotiate  an  agree- 
ment acknowledging  that  everyone  is  some- 
what mercantilist.  Some  balance  could  be 
achieved  by  limiting  worldwide  subsidies 
and  requiring  those  nations  seeking  a  shot 
at  our  import  market  to  open  their  own  do- 
mestic markets  to  a  comparable  degree.  The 
"first  best"  of  perfectly  free  trade  in  steel  is 
a  delusion.  The  Administration  should 
extend  the  VRA  program,  fine-tune  it,  and 
use  it  as  a  lever  to  negotiate  a  reasonable 
second  best,  where  all  steel-producing  na- 
tions at  least  play  by  reciprocal  rules.* 


BUDGET  SCOREKEEPING 
REPORT 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I 
hereby  submit  to  the  Senate  the  latest 
budget  scorekeeping  report  for  fiscal 
year  1989,  prepared  by  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  in  response  to 
section  308(b)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974,  as  amended.  This 
report  was  prepared  consistent  with 
standard  scorekeeping  conventions. 
This  report  also  serves  as  the  score- 
keeping  report  for  the  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 311  of  the  Budget  Act. 

This  report  shows  that  current  level 
spending  is  over  the  budget  resolution 
by  $0.9  billion  in  budget  authority, 
and  over  the  budget  resolution  by  $0.4 
billion  in  outlays.  Current  level  is 
under  the  revenue  floor  by  $0.3  billion. 


The  current  estimate  of  the  deficit 
for  purposes  of  calculating  the  maxi- 
mum deficit  amount  under  section 
311(a)  of  the  Budget  Act  is  $135.7  bil- 
lion, $0.3  billion  below  the  maximum 
deficit  amount  for  1988  of  $136  billion. 

The  report  follows: 

U.S.  Congress. 
Congressional  Budget  Office, 
Washington,  DC,  June  6,  1989. 
Hon.  Jim  Sasser, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  the  Budget, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  attached  report 
shows  the  effects  of  Congressional  action  on 
the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1989  and  is  cur- 
rent through  June  2.  1989.  The  estimates  of 
budget  authority,  outlays,  and  revenues  are 
consistent  with  the  technical  and  economic 
assumptions  of  the  most  recent  budget  reso- 
lution. H.  Con.  Res.  268.  This  report  is  sub- 
mitted under  Section  308(b)  and  in  aid  of 
Section  311  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act.  as  amended,  and  meets  the  require- 
ments for  Senate  scorekeeping  of  Section  5 
of  S.  Con.  Res.  32,  the  1986  First  Concur- 
rent Resolution  on  the  Budget. 

Since  my  last  report.  Congress  has  taken 
no  action  that  affects  the  current  level  of 
spending  or  revenues. 
Sincerely. 

Robert  D.  Reischauer, 

Director. 
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RULES  OF  PROCEDURE  FOR  THE 
IMPEACHMENT  TRIAL  COM- 
MITTEE ON  THE  ARTICLES  OF 
IMPEACHMENT  AGAINST 

JUDGE  ALCEE  L.  HASTINGS 
•  Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  17.  1989.  the  Impeachment  Trial 
Committee  on  the  Articles  of  Im- 
peachment against  Judge  Alcee  L. 
Hastings,  adopted  two  rules  to  govern 
aspects  of  its  pretrial  proceedings. 

The  first  rule,  adopted  pursuant  to 
rule  26.7(a){2)  of  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate,  reduces  to  one  member 
the  committee  quorum  for  taking 
sworn  pretrial  testimony.  Judge  Hast- 
ings and  the  House  managers  have 
asked  to  examine  certain  witnesses  in 
advance  of  the  committee's  evidentia- 
ry hearings,  which  will  begin  on  July 
10.  1989.  Although  the  pretrial  exami- 
nation of  witnesses  in  a  Senate  im- 
peachment proceeding  is  unprecedent- 


ed, the  committee  has  concluded  that 
it  should,  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
present  impeachment,  permit  a  limited 
number  of  them.  The  rule  implements 
the  committee's  determination  that 
pretrial  examinations  may  proceed 
before  a  quorum  of  one  member.  As 
with  the  impeachment  proceedings 
concerning  Judge  Claiborne,  the  com- 
mittee's evidentiary  hearings  will  take 
place  in  the  presence  of  a  natural 
quorum  of  at  least  7  of  its  12  members. 

The  second  rule  provides  that  a  pre- 
trial procedural  ruling  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  in  consultation 
with  the  vice  chairman,  shall  be  dis- 
tributed to  members  of  the  committee. 
The  ruling  shall  stand  as  the  ruling  of 
the  committee,  unless  a  member  asks 
that  a  committee  vote  be  taken  on  it. 
Senate  impeachment  rule  XI  grants  to 
the  chairman  of  an  impeachment  trial 
committee  the  power  granted  by  im- 
peachment rule  VII  to  the  presiding 
officer  of  the  Senate  to  'rule  on  all 
questions  of  evidence  including,  but 
not  limited  to,  questions  of  relevancy, 
materiality,  and  redundancy  of  evi- 
dence and  incidental  questions."  This 
power  is  subject  to  the  right  of  any 
member  to  ask  that  a  formal  vote  be 
taken. 

Because  pretrial  rulings  by  the 
chairman,  in  consultation  with  the 
vice  chairman,  may  occur  between 
meetings  of  the  committee,  the  com- 
mittee concluded  that  there  should  be 
a  rule  providing  for  distribution  of  rul- 
ings to  committee  members.  Any 
member  of  the  committee  may  then 
ask  for  the  convening  of  a  meeting  and 
for  a  vote  on  the  matter.  This  rule 
does  not  delegate  new  authority  to  the 
chairman  to  rule  on  evidentiary  and 
other  questions,  but  assures  that  the 
committee  will  be  able  to  exercise  its 
power  to  review  and  revise  the  chair- 
man's rulings. 

I  hereby  submit  those  rules  and  ask 
that  they  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

RULE  1— QUORUM  FOR  THE  TAKING  OF  PRETRIAL 
TESTIMONY 

One  member  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
for  the  purpose  of  a  pretrial  examination  of 
a  witness  at  which  sworn  testimony  is  heard 
and  evidence  taken. 

RULE  2— PROCEDURE  FOR  PRETRIAL  DISPOSITION 
or  PROCEDURAL  MATTERS 

All  rulings  made  by  the  chairman,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  vice  chairman,  on  pretrial 
procedural  matters  shall  be  distributed  to 
each  member  of  the  committee  and.  consist- 
ent with  rules  VII  and  XI  of  the  Rules  of 
Procedure  and  Practice  in  the  Senate  when 
sitting  on  impeachment  trials,  shall  thereaf- 
ter stand  as  the  ruling  of  the  committee, 
unless  any  member  shall  ask  that  a  meeting 
be  convened  to  consider  and  vote  on  any 
such  ruling.* 


ters  from  men  and  women  all  over  the 
country  who  are  deeply  concerned 
about  protecting  the  right  to  repro- 
ductive choice  will  be  read  into  the 
Congressional  Record. 

I  am  proud  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues a  letter  from  a  constituent, 
Linda  Harroun,  MSW  of  Colorado 
Springs.  Ms.  Harroun's  letter  tells  a 
personal  story  that  should  distress  us 
all.  A  story  made  even  more  tragic  by 
the  fact  that  it  could  have  been  pre- 
vented. This  letter  expresses  one  of 
the  many  reasons  that  we  must  pro- 
tect the  right  to  reproductive  choice.  I 
ask  that  the  text  of  Ms.  Harroun's 
letter  be  inserted  in  the  Record. 
The  letter  follows: 

I  was  seventeen  in  1964.  an  honor  student 
and  leader  in  my  church  youth  group.  My 
sex  education  came  from  a  Kotex  publica- 
tion which  my  mom  handed  me  when  I 
started  my  period.  My  boyfriend  and  I  were 
planning  to  be  married  the  following  June 
after  our  first  year  in  college.  I  got  pregnant 
about  the  time  of  my  high  school  gradua- 
tion. 

For  the  first  two  or  three  months  I  denied 
that  it  was  happening.  I  would  not  tell  my 
parents.  An  illegal  abortion  was  not  in  the 
realm  of  possibility— I  didn't  know  where  to 
go.  had  no  money  of  my  own  and  was  scared 
witless  by  an  article  in  Readers  Digest.  So  I 
denied  the  situation  for  awhile,  contemplat- 
ed running  away,  contemplated  suicide.  As  I 
became  more  obviously  pregnant.  I  became 
more  panicked.  Couldn't  someone  tell  what 
was  going  on  and  help  me? 

I  did  dangerous  things  to  cause  a  miscar- 
riage. I  tried  vigorous  exercise  and  my  boy- 
friend jumped  on  my  stomach  while  I  was 
lying  down.  I  even  poked  myself  with  the 
proverbial  coathanger. 

Nothing  worked  until  I  finally  drank  cod 
liver  oil  which  started  labor  pains.  I  eventu- 
ally delivered  5  month  old  twins  who  lived  a 
few  hours.  I  was  suffering  from  infection 
from  the  coathanger  which  might  have 
proved  fatal  if  it  hadn't  been  treated. 

My  boyfriend  and  I  married  and  had  two 
sons.  At  another  time  in  my  marriage  I 
chose  abortion  which  fortunately  by  then 
was  legal.  I  know  from  personal  experience 
that  women  will  control  their  reproductive 
lives  whether  abortion  is  legal  or  not.  I  also 
know  that  if  abortion  is  illegal,  women  will 
die  and  some  will  be  permanently  physically 
or  mentally  affected. 

Never  again  should  a  young  woman  have 
to  face  an  unwanted  pregnancy  alone  and 
frightened.  And  never  again  should  a 
woman  risk  her  life  to  control  her  reproduc- 
tion.* 


PROTECTING  FREEDOM  OF 
CHOICE 

•  Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  next  few  weeks,  a  number  of  let- 


CONVENTIONAL  FORCE 
REDUCTIONS  IN  EUROPE 

•  Mr.  WIRTH.  We  are  presented 
today.  Mr.  President,  with  a  unique 
opportunity  to  dismantle  the  military 
confrontation  that  has  divided  Europe 
for  over  forty  years.  Powerful  econom- 
ic and  political  incentives  are  at  work 
to  reduce  the  burden  of  defense  on  the 
economies  of  both  the  East  and  the 
West.  These  incentives  coincide  with  a 
recognition  that  the  level  of  military 
confrontation  in  Central  Europe  is  far 
out  of  proportion  to  any  reasonable 
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defense  needs  or  political  rationale.  I 
believe  President  Bush's  dramatic  pro- 
posal at  the  recent  NATO  summit  to 
reduce  substantially  through  negotia- 
tion U.S.  forces  in  Europe  is  a  reflec- 
tion of  these  pressures,  and  it  is  a  pro- 
posal which  I  strongly  support. 

President  Bush's  proposal  contains 
four  key  elements.  First,  it  seeks  to 
codify  previously  agreed  to  ceilings  on 
tanks  and  armored  troop  carriers.  Cur- 
rently agreed  to  ceilings  of  20,000 
tanks  and  28,000  armored  troop  carri- 
ers would  result  in  substantial  reduc- 
tions for  both  sides,  totaling  approxi- 
mately 40.000  tanks  and  61,000  troop 
carriers.  Similar  ceilings  af\A  reduc- 
tions on  artillery  pieces  are  also  called 
for. 

Second,  the  Bush  proposal  would 
broaden  the  NATO  negotiating  posi- 
tion to  include  a  reduction  in  land- 
based  fighter  aircraft  and  helicopters 
to  15  percent  below  current  NATO 
levels.  This  would  result  in  a  ceiling  on 
fighter  aircraft  of  approximately  3,300 
planes  on  each  side  and  total  reduc- 
tions of  approximately  4,000  aircraft. 
Helicopters  would  be  reduced  by  a 
total  of  approximately  2.000  aircraft 
to  a  level  of  close  to  2,100  helicopters 
on  each  side. 

Third,  the  proposal  would  again 
broaden  the  NATO  negotiating  posi- 
tion by  including  ceilings  on  the  total 
number  of  troops.  Troop  strength  in 
Europe  would  be  reduced  to  275,000 
personnel  on  each  side.  This  ceiling 
would  reduce  Soviet  troops  by  as  much 
as  325,000  and  American  troops  by" 
30,000— or  approximately  20  per  cent 
of  United  States  troop  strength  in 
Europe. 

Finally,  the  Bush  proposal  calls  for 
the  acceleration  of  the  timetable  for 
proposed  reductions.  If  the  Soviet 
Union  agrees  with  the  NATO  propos- 
als, the  President  stated  that  he  is  pre- 
pared to  sign  an  agreement  within  6 
months  to  a  year  and  implement  re- 
ductions by  1992  or  1993.  All  of  the 
weapons  systems  and  personnel  affect- 
ed by  the  reductions  would  be  disman- 
tled or  demobilized. 

President  Bush's  arms  reduction 
proposal  outlined  last  month  in  Brus- 
sels could  save  the  United  States  over 
$2  billion  annually  and  lead  the  way  to 
a  new  European  order  based  on  peace 
and  stability  at  lower  levels  of  arma- 
ments. I  am  encouraged  by  the 
progress  that  as  been  made  thus  far  in 
the  Vienna  conventional  force  negotia- 
tions and  welcome  President  Bush's 
bold  proposal  to  bring  them  to  a  swift 
and  successful  conclusion.  Decades  of 
mutual  mistrust  and  military  confron- 
tation cannot  be  made  to  disappear 
easily.  The  new  political  climate  in 
Ehirope  and  the  Soviet  Union,  howev- 
er, provides  the  western  alliance  with 
a  historic  opportunity  to  reverse  the 
pattern  of  mistrust  and  confrontation. 
Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  we  should 
seize  the  opportunity,  and  that  Presi- 


dent Bush's  recent  proposal  puts  the 
West  on  that  path. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  coming  months 
the  Senate  will  be  called  upon  to  ex- 
amine the  important  issue  of  conven- 
tional arms  reductions  in  Europe.  I 
commend  to  my  colleagues  an  article 
titled  "Conventional  Arms  Control: 
The  Search  For  a  Political  Vision,"  by 
Stanley  R.  Sloan,  a  Senior  Specialist 
in  International  Security  Policy  with 
the  Congressional  Research  Service 
and  will  ask  that  the  article  be  insert- 
ed into  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks.  Mr.  Sloan  is  widely 
recognized  as  an  expert  on  the  issues 
related  to  conventional  arms  reduc- 
tions in  Europe  and  has  written  exten- 
sively on  this  subject.  This  article  was 
written  prior  to  the  NATO  summit, 
and  reflects  what  appears  to  have 
been  President  Bush's  own  conclusion: 
in  order  to  seize  the  opportunity  at 
Vienna  the  United  States  will  have  to 
demonstrate  strong  political  vision  and 
leadership. 

I  ask  that  the  article  to  which  I  have 
referred  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 
Conventional  Arms  Control:  The  Search 

FOR  A  Political  Vision 
(By   Stanley    R.    Sloan.    Senior   Specialist. 

International    Security    Policy.    US   Con- 
gressional Research  Service  ' ) 

The  Alliance  countries  had  virtually  ev- 
erything required  for  opening  the  new  nego- 
tiations on  Conventional  Armed  Forces  in 
Europe  (CPE)  when  they  began  in  Vienna 
on  9  March.  They  had  a  coordinated  set  of 
Western  reduction  objectives,  agreement 
with  the  Warsaw  Pact  countries  on  the  gen- 
eral mandate  for  the  negotiations,  a  genera- 
tion or  two  of  seasoned  conventional  arms 
negotiators,  and  even  some  optimism  that, 
unlike  the  MBFR  negotiations  ^.  the  new 
talks  could  yield  results. 

What  the  allies  lacked,  however,  was  a 
comprehensive  political  vision  of  the  sort  of 
Europe  toward  which  these  negotiations 
should  lead.  A  survey  of  the  many  docu- 
ments that  make  up  the  Western  approach 
to  the  new  talks  reveals  a  variety  of  impor- 
tant military  goals  and  even  some  political 
vision.  The  Western  approach  was  summa- 
rized by  NATO  leaders  at  their  March  1988 
summit  when  they  declared  that  the  negoti- 
ations should  seek  'to  establish  a  situation 
in  Europe  in  which  force  postures  as  well  as 
the  numbers  and  deployments  of  weapon 
systems  no  longer  make  surprise  attack  and 
large-scale  offensive  action  a  feasible 
option.'  It  is  hoped  that  the  necessary  broad 
political  framework  for  the  talks  will  be  es- 
tablished by  the  allies  when  they  meet  at 
the  end  of  May  for  a  further  summit  meet- 
ing. 

WESTERN  POSITION 

The  opening  Western  position  is  based  on 
a  complex  formula  designed  to  produce  re- 
ductions in  NATO  and  Warsaw  Pact  tanks, 
armoured  troop  carriers  and  artillery  down 
to  approximately  90  to  95  {>er  cent  of  cur- 


'  These  views  are  those  of  the  author  and  not 
necessarily  those  of  the  Congres-sional  Research 
Service  or  the  Library  of  Congress. 

'  The  nesotiations  on  Mutual  and  Balanced  Force 
Reductions,  as  they  were  known  in  the  West, 
opened  formally  in  October  1973  and  were  ended 
without  reaching  agreement  in  February  1989. 


rent  NATO  levels.  Overall  limits  would  be 
set  on  total  holdings  of  armaments  in 
Europe  by  NATO  and  Warsaw  Pact  coun- 
tries: the  total  of  NATO  plus  Warsaw  Pact 
tanks,  for  example,  could  not  exceed  40.000, 
troop  carriers  56,000,  and  artillery  33,000. 
Within  these  limits,  no  one  country  could 
deploy  more  than  30  per  cent  of  the  total. 
This  formula  is  designed  to  ensure  that  re- 
ductions cut  more  heavily  into  Soviet  than 
East  European  forces,  because  Soviet  forces 
are  the  leading  edge  of  the  military  threat 
against  the  West  as  well  as  an  instrument  of 
Soviet  political  influence  and  control  in 
Eastern  Europe. 

The  Western  position  is  based  on  the  ar- 
gument that  forces  asymmetries  favouring 
the  Pact  are  the  main  source  of  potential 
military  instability  in  europe.  Throughout 
NATO's  40  years,  the  Soviet  Union  and  its 
East  European  allies  have  deployed  conven- 
tional military  forces  that  outnumber  those 
of  the  Western  states  and  which  are 
trained,  equipped  and  deployed  to  facilitate 
offensive  operations  against  the  West. 

The  MBFR  negotiations  had  focused  on 
defence  manpower  as  the  key  indicator  of 
military  strength.  Differences  between 
NATO  and  the  Warsaw  Pact  forces  became 
the  main  technical  obstacle  to  an  agree- 
ment. Throughout  MBFR's  history,  howev- 
er, the  real  problem  blocking  agreement  was 
a  shortage  of  political  will.  On  the  Western 
side,  the  existence  of  negotiations  was  im- 
portant to  many  NATO  countries  but  there 
was  no  real  groundswell  of  political  interest 
in  the  talks.  In  more  recent  years,  many 
Western  analysts  became  convinced  that 
MBFR's  focus  on  manpower  and  the  exclu- 
sion of  Soviet  territory  from  the  reduction 
area  could  yield  an  agreement  that  might 
reduce  Western  public  perceptions  of  the 
threat  without  seriously  mitigating  the 
threat  itself. 

the  challenge 

Set  against  this  legacy,  reaching  an  accord 
in  the  new  negotiations  will  require  that  the 
participants  commit  substantially  more  po- 
litical will  to  that  goal  than  they  did  in 
MBFR.  The  Soviet  Union  and  the  Warsaw 
Pact  allies  have  attempted  to  demonstrate 
their  political  will  by  announcing  unilateral 
cuts  to  be  made  over  the  next  two  years. 
These  unilateral  reductions,  if  implemented, 
would  cut  into,  but  not  eliminate,  the  nu- 
merical advantages  which  the  Warsaw  Pact 
holds  over  the  West.  Soviet  leader  Gorba- 
chev has  also  produced  a  vision  of  a 
"common  house". 

Even  if  there  had  been  stronger  political 
commitment  to  reductions  on  the  Western 
side,  however,  it  is  unlikely  that  an  accord 
would  have  been  reached  because  agree- 
ment would  have  required  even  more  funda- 
mentally difficult  decisions  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  For  most  of  MBFR's  history,  the 
Soviet  Union  was  not  willing  to  envision  the 
sort  of  political  change  that  a  conventional 
arms  control  agreement  with  the  West 
would  have  implied. 

European  house,  which  gives  some  rhetor- 
ical shape  to  the  Warsaw  Pact's  image  of 
Europe's  future.  The  design  of  that  common 
house  remains  an  open  question  and  the 
depth  of  the  East's  political  will  is  yet  to  be 
tested.  Opening  Warsaw  Pact  positions  in 
the  new  talks,  while  differing  from  NATO's 
approach  in  many  ways,  demonstrate  seri- 
ous intent  and  an  apparent  willingness  to 
compromise. 

The  challenge  to  the  NATO  countries  is 
therefore  a  complex  one.  The  West's  ap- 
proach must  respond  to  the  technical  merits 
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and  demerits  of  likely  Eastern  proposals  and 
to  the  military  situation  as  seen  by  Western 
countries.  The  initial  Western  negotiating 
position  is  focused  particularly  on  this  re- 
quirement. 

The  West's  approach  must  also  have  suffi- 
cient political  character  to  respond  to  East- 
em  political  images,  such  as  the  European 
house,  and  the  potential  for  revolutionary 
change  in  the  structure  of  East-West  rela- 
tions in  Europe.  The  West's  opening  posi- 
tion reflects  the  goal  of  diminishing  Soviet 
control  over  the  internal  policies  of  its  East 
European  allies.  But  this  political  goal  may 
be  an  insufficient  foundation  on  which  to 
build  the  structure  of  a  new  European  secu- 
rity system  that  a  verifiable  and  stabilizing 
conventional  force  cut  regime  would  re- 
quire. 

Past  Soviet  policies  and  behaviour  engen- 
dered a  set  of  almost  automatic  and  well-de- 
served suspicious  reflexes  in  the  West.  We 
know  how  to  deal  with  the  old'  Soviet 
Union.  Should  the  Soviet  Union  revert  to  its 
old  ways,  NATO  would  have  very  little  diffi- 
culty returning  to  the  tried  and  proven  poli- 
cies developed  over  four  decades  of  confron- 
tation. On  the  other  hand,  if  Gorbachev 
leads  the  Soviet  Union  toward  policies  and 
practices  that  are  more  compatible  with 
Western  interests,  the  West  will  have  to  de- 
velop new  responses.  The  West's  approach 
to  the  CFE  negotiations  is  still  only  partly 
developed  in  this  area. 

Finally,  the  West's  approach  will  have  to 
respond  to  political  and  economic  require- 
ments arising  within  the  Western  Alliance 
itself.  The  Wests  negotiating  approach  will 
not  only  be  tested  in  the  meeting  rooms  of 
Vienna's  Hofburg  palace.  It  will  also  be 
questioned  and  critiqued  in  the  parliaments 
and  news  media  of  member  countries.  The 
approach  will  be  measured  against  political 
and  economic  constraints  on  defense  spend- 
ing as  well  as  against  the  technical  merits 
and  political  vision  of  the  East's  position. 

Even  though  it  is  common  today  for  com- 
mentors  to  emphasize  the  decline  of  US  in- 
fluence and  power  relative  to  its  allies,  the 
NATO  Alliance  still  depends  on  US  leader- 
ship to  give  impetus  and  direction  to  Alli- 
ance policies.  Most  planning  for  the  new 
CFE  talks  came  at  a  time  when  Ronald  Rea- 
gan's presidency  was  winding  down,  with 
most  of  its  arms  control  energy  spent  on 
successful  negotiation  of  the  US-Soviet 
treaty  eliminating  intermediate  range  nucle- 
ar force  (INF)  missile  systems. 

Now  that  a  new  administration  has  taken 
over  in  Washington,  the  NATO  Alliance  is 
in  a  better  position  to  develop  a  more  far 
reaching  political  context  for  its  approach 
to  the  CFE  negotiations.  Capable  diplomats 
and  experts  from  many  allied  nations  con- 
structed a  credible  opening  position  for  the 
Alliance.  Now  the  new  Administration  of 
President  George  Bush  has  an  opportunity 
to  give  the  position  the  added  political 
weight  and  vision  that  such  negotiations  re- 
quire for  success. 

TOWARD  A  POLITICAL  VISION 

It  is  much  easier  to  note  the  aljsence  of 
political  vision  than  to  articulate  one  that 
will  respond  effectively  to  the  disparate  per- 
spectives and  requirements  of  16  sovereign 
nations.  Nonetheless,  the  process  might 
begin  by  asking  a  series  of  questions  about 
goals  for  the  new  negotiations. 

What  response  to  Gorbachev? 

The  most  immediate  requirement  for  US 
and  NATO  policy  is  to  decide  how  to  re- 
spond to  the  unilateral  Soviet  cuts  an- 
nounced by  Mikhail  Gorbachev  in  a  speech 
to  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  on 


7  December  1988.  and  the  parallel  East  Eu- 
ropean announcement  of  military  reduc- 
tions that  followed.  The  initial  NATO  re- 
sponse of  "nice  but  not  enough"  was  a  good 
start,  particularly  t)ecause  it  was  supported 
by  NATO's  release  of  detailed  data  on  exist- 
ing force  disparities  favouring  the  Warsaw 
Pact  countries. 

Given  the  necessity  of  resolving  inevitable 
differences  over  the  definitions  and  levels  of 
forces  to  be  reduced,  it  would  be  logical  for 
the  West  to  propose  cooperative  monitoring 
measures    to    be    implemented    while    the 
East's  unilateral  reductions  are  being  made. 
The  willingness  of  both  sides  to  expand  the 
scope  of  such  cooperation  in  a  way  intended 
to  facilitate  mutual  reductions  would  build 
confidence  in  the  process  and  suggest  the 
first  outlines  of  a  changing  European  securi- 
ty system. 
What  kind  of  European  security  system? 
The  process  of  identifying  the  kind  of  Eu- 
ropean security  system  the  West  is  seeking 
necessarily  involves  some  difficult  political 
questions.  Should  NATO  and  the  Warsaw 
Pact     remain     central     features     of     that 
system?    What    role   will   nuclear   weapons 
play    in    Western    strategy?    Should    the 
United  States  remain  a  central  actor  in  de- 
termining directions  for  the  European  secu- 
rity system,  or  should  its  role  diminish?  Do 
the  two  Germanics  have  a  special  role  to 
play  in  the  evolving  East -West  relationship 
in  Europe?  What  role  does  the  European 
Community  (EC)  have  in  this  process?  How 
would  the  EC's  expansion  to  include  in  some 
way  neutral  Austria  and  even  Warsaw  Pact 
member  Hungary  affect  the  future  shape  of 
European  security  arrangements?  How  does 
West  European  defense  cooperation  fit  in 
with  a  changing  East-West  security  relation- 
ship? These  are  just  a  few  of  the  important 
questions  that  should  shape  the  discussion 
of  cooperative  East-West  military  security 
policies. 

It  at  least  appears  possible  that  the  CFE 
negotiations  could  lead  toward  the  goal  of  a 
more  cooperative  European  security  system. 
While  such  a  concept  is  not  nearly  as  gran- 
diose as  that  of  a  "European  house",  it  may 
be  a  more  practical  concept  for  moving  from 
a  system  characterized  primarily  by  East- 
West  competition  and  tension  to  one 
marked  increasingly  by  cooperation  and  de- 
tente. Such  a  concept  includes  the  broad 
range  of  cooperative  measures  that  a  more 
stable  East-West  military  relationship 
would  imply. 

How  does  CFE  relate  to  political  and  eco- 
nomic trends  in  the  West? 

Domestic  circumstances  in  the  NATO 
member  countries  have  had  very  little  ap- 
parent impact  on  the  shaping  of  the  West's 
initial  approach  to  the  CFE  talks.  In  fact, 
the  Western  proposal  that  NATO's  forces 
be  reduced  by  only  five  to  ten  percent  sur- 
prised many  observers  because  it  did  not 
appear  to  respond  to  the  manpower  short- 
ages facing  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germa- 
ny and  other  European  countries  or  the 
budget  difficulties  facing  the  United  States. 
Those  who  have  followed  conventional  arms 
control  closely  know  that  the  position  is 
based  on  military  analyses  which  conclude 
that  NATO  could  not  make  substantial  re- 
ductions without  fundamentally  altering  its 
defence  posture. 

Now  that  the  talks  have  achieved  substan- 
tial prominence  in  the  Western  press,  how- 
ever, they  may  increasingly  be  seen  in  terms 
of  the  broader  political  and  economic  cir- 
cumstances facing  NATO  countries.  In  the 
first  few  months  of  the  101st  Congress  in 
the  United  States,  the  issue  of  conventional 


arms  control  has  commanded  the  sort  of  at- 
tention that  in  the  past  has  been  reserved 
for  strategic  nuclear  arms  control  issues. 
Facing  difficult  budget  decisions,  many 
Members  of  Congress  would  like  to  find 
some  hope  for  eventual  relief  in  convention- 
al arms  control.  This  dynamic  may  lead  to 
pressure  for  more  substantial  Western  re- 
ductions, and  European  public  opinion  may 
lead  in  similar  directions,  particularly  given 
the  substantial  reductions  foreseen  in  the 
Warsaw  Pact's  proposals. 

What    role    for    the    United    States    in 
Europe? 

The  new  Bush  Administration  and  the 
Congress  may  have  to  give  serious  thought 
to  the  broader  goals  that  the  United  States 
should  seek  in  this  highly  political  arms 
control  process.  Widely  divergent  perspec- 
tives undoubtedly  will  contend  for  the  at- 
tention of  policymakers.  Some  Americans 
may  see  the  negotiations  as  a  way  for  the 
United  SUtes  safely  to  disengage  from 
active  involvement  in  European  security  af- 
fairs. Influential  American  participants  in 
the  ongoing  transaltantic  'burdensharing' 
debate  may  see  conventional  arms  control  as 
the  device  for  shifting  US  expenditures 
away  from  European  and  toward  domestic 
programmes  or  other  defence  requirements. 
Others  may  see  the  negotiations  not  as  a 
way  for  the  United  States  to  pull  back  from 
Europe,  but  as  a  way  to  help  shape  and  par- 
ticipate in  a  new  European  security  system. 
Many  traditional  supporters  of  the  Atlantic 
Alliance  will  likely  believe  that  even  if  the 
United  States  is  able  to  reduce  its  military 
involvement  in  European  security  affairs,  it 
cannot  afford  to  cut  back  on  its  political  in- 
volvement even  in  a  more  cooperative  Euro- 
pean security  system. 

Yet  others  may  see  the  negotiations 
simply  as  a  vehicle  for  maintaining  the 
status  quo,  protecting  the  Western  Alliance 
and  preserving  the  US  role  in  that  Alliance 
while  effectively  rebutting  Warsaw  Pact 
proposals  for  change.  Many  Americans 
remain  unconvinced  that  we  have  crossed 
the  threshold  of  a  new  era  of  relations  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  positive  trends  today 
could  simply  be  a  master  plan  for  Soviet  re- 
vanchsim  from  a  stronger  economic  base. 
Or,  even  if  Mr.  Gorbachev  is  sincere  in  his 
protestations  of  benign  intentions,  he  may 
be  overthrown  and  succeeded  by  a  less 
agreeable  Soviet  leadership. 

BROADENING  THE  WESTERN  APPROACH 

With  all  these  competing  perspectives,  the 
West  will  have  to  find  a  methodology  that 
can  accommodate  both  optimistic  and  scep- 
tical perspectives  on  the  prospects  for  con- 
ventional arms  control.  One  way  to  develop 
a  more  thorough  political  approach  to  the 
negotiations  would  be  to  look  at  the  West's 
position  as  a  series  of  stages.  Each  stage 
would  test  the  political  will  required  to 
move  on  to  the  next  stage. 

The  first  stage  would  respond  directly  to 
the  unilateral  Warsaw  Pact  withdrawals  by 
proposing  that  cooperative  monitoring  be  in 
place  at  the  end  of  the  withdrawal  period  to 
help  clarify  the  existing  situation  on  both 
sides  prior  to  moving  on  to  negotiated  re- 
ductions. The  types  of  measures  that  would 
be  required,  such  as  thorough  on-site  in- 
spection of  units,  garrisons,  and  the  like 
throughout  the  Atlantic  to  the  Urals  area 
would  be  required  in  any  case  to  verify  com- 
pliance with  any  eventual  reduction  accord. 
Implementing  such  cooperation  early  on 
would  facilitate  mutual  reductions  in  the 
next  stage. 
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In  a  second  stage.  NATO  would  seek  es- 
sentially its  initial  reduction  goal  of  cuts 
down  to  90  to  95  per  cent  of  current  NATO 
levels  accompanied  by  cooperative  measures 
carried  over  from,  or  built  on.  those  devel- 
oped in  the  first  stage. 

A  third,  and  much  more  far-reaching 
stage,  would  respond  to  the  widespread 
desire  in  the  West  to  reduce  military  efforts 
and  transfer  resources  to  domestic  require- 
ments. In  this  sUge.  NATO  and  Warsaw 
Pact  forces,  having  achieved  rough  parity  in 
stage  two.  would  be  reduced  by  a  substantial 
additional  proportion.  Some  Western  politi- 
cans  and  experts  including  former  Supreme 
Allied  Commander  Europe  General  Andrew 
J.  Ooodpaster.  have  proposed  that  cuts 
could  go  to  50  per  cent  of  current  NATO 
levels. 

This  step  would  require  restructuring  of 
forces  on  both  sides  which  presumably 
could  be  contemplated  by  the  West  under 
the  much  reduced  threat  that  would  then 
be  posed  by  Warsaw  Pact  forces.  This  third 
stage  would  also  include  all  the  components 
of  a  more  cooperative  European  security 
system  including  on-going  crisis-avoidance 
arrangements,  cooperative  monitoring  of 
military  activities,  and  regulation  of  qualita- 
tive as  well  as  quantitative  aspects  of  mili- 
tary relations  in  Europe. 

Such  an  approach  would  hold  open  the 
prospect  of  revolutionary  change  in  East- 
West  military  relations  while  building  such 
change  on  a  cautiously  incremental  process. 
The  individual  steps  of  the  process  would 
likely  take  a  decade  or  more  to  accomplish, 
ever  under  the  best  of  circumstances.  Condi- 
tions could  change  in  the  East,  making  even 
the  most  basic  of  cooperative  measures  diffi- 
cult. But  with  such  an  approach,  the  West 
might  be  able  to  develop  both  a  vision,  and 
a  way  to  test  that  vision's  practicality,  with- 
out sacrificing  its  basic  values  or  security  in- 
terests.* 


HAL  ROSENBLUTH:  AN 
INDUSTRY  LEADER 

•  Mr.  CONRAD.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  a  leader  from 
the  private  sector,  Mr.  Hal  P.  Rosen- 
bluth.  Hal  Rosenbluth  is  president 
and  chief  executive  officer  of  Rosen- 
bluth Travel,  a  Philadelphia-based 
travel  agency. 

I  have  come  to  know  Mr.  Rosenbluth 
over  the  past  year  because  he  has  lo- 
cated a  branch  office  of  Rosenbluth 
Travel  in  my  home  State  of  North 
Dakota.  Last  summer,  as  Hal  listened 
to  reports  about  the  devastating 
drought  which  swept  this  country,  he 
decided  he  should  do  something  to 
help.  At  7  a.m.  one  morning,  Hal  con- 
vened a  meeting  of  his  high  level  staff 
to  disctiss  options  for  assisting  a 
drought-stricken  area.  Instead  of 
making  a  donation.  Hal  decided  to 
open  a  temporary  office  in  a  communi- 
ty affected  by  the  drought. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
determined  that  North  Dakota  was 
hardest  hit  by  the  drought,  and 
Linton.  ND,  was  deemed  to  be  in  dire 
need  of  help.  Hal  provided  that  help. 
Originally  offering  20  positions,  he  re- 
ceived so  many  applications  that  he  es- 
tablished 40  part-time  positions  in  his 
new  Linton  temporary  office. 


What  was  good  for  North  Dakota 
was  good  for  Hal,  too.  His  absenteeism 
was  zero;  his  productivity  was  up.  In 
October,  Hal  announced  that  the 
office  would  become  permanent. 

This  instance  is  only  one  example  of 
the  many  innovative  activities  that 
Rosenbluth  engages  in.  Rosenbluth 
Travel,  started  in  1882  as  a  family 
business,  is  on  the  cutting  edge  of  the 
service  industry.  Hal  joined  the  firm  in 
1974,  became  president  in  1985  and 
president  and  chief  executive  officer 
in  1987.  Under  Hal  Rosenbluth's  lead- 
ership, Rosenbluth  has  risen  from  a 
$20  million  company  to  one  with 
assets  in  excess  of  $800  million.  The 
company  employs  over  2,000  associates 
all  over  the  country,  and  is  the  third 
largest  of  the  nearly  25.000  U.S.  travel 
agencies. 

Hal's  leadership  has  been  recognized 
repeatedly.  Fortune  magazine  dubbed 
this  36-year-old  CEO  an  executive  to 
watch  in  their  People  to  Watch 
column.  Tom  Peters,  internationally 
acknowledged  excellence  expert,  was 
so  impressed  by  Rosenbluth's  oper- 
ation that  he  named  Rosenbluth 
Travel  service  company  of  the  year. 
Peters'  noted  Rosenbluth  Travel  has 
redefined  a  mundane  business  through 
an  astonishing  array  of  proprietary 
software  that  helps  corporate  clients 
track  and  manage  their  costs. 

Rosenbluth  has  taken  the  idea  of  lo- 
cating data-based  industries  in  rural 
areas  and  run  with  it.  He  has  encour- 
aged his  colleagues  in  the  travel  busi- 
ness, and  some  of  his  major  clients,  to 
consider  locating  branch  offices  in 
States  like  North  Dakota.  In  this  age, 
telecommunications  technology  is 
making  distance  obsolete,  meaning 
that  rural  areas  can  serve  as  informa- 
tion hubs. 

A  recent  report  by  the  Aspen  Insti- 
tute called  on  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  improve  rural  telecommunica- 
tions with  financial  support.  The 
report  states: 

To  reap  the  benefits  of  the  Information 
Age.  rural  America  needs  a  modest  but  vital 
investment  in  telecommunications.  Such  in- 
vestment can  remove  a  major  barrier  to 
rural  economic  development,  stimulate 
more  efficient  private  sector  markets,  and 
increase  opportunities  for  rural  residents  lo 
better  their  own  lives. 

Mr.  President.  Hal  Rosenbluth  has 
made  clear  that  data-based  industries 
can  locate  in  rural  areas.  And  he  has 
led  the  way  to  encourage  such  move- 
ment—stories about  the  Linton  office 
of  Rosenbluth  Travel  have  appeared 
in  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  the  Chica- 
go Sun  Times,  and  Knight-Ridder  pub- 
lications throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  today  to  recog- 
nize Hal  F.  Rosenbluth,  both  for  what 
his  initiative  has  meant  for  my  own 
State  of  North  Dakota,  and  to  com- 
mend him  for  his  excellence:  his  serv- 
ice, his  leadership,  and  his  innovation. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  an  article 
from  the  Grand  Forks  Herald  of  Janu- 


ary 29,  1989,  be  inserted  in  the 
Record.  It  is  one  of  many  which  has 
been  written  on  the  Rosenbluth  oper- 
ation in  Linton,  ND.  I  call  it  to  my  col- 
leagues' attention  and  urge  them  to 
applaud  the  efforts  of  business  leaders 
like  Hal  Rosenbluth. 
The  article  follows: 

[Prom  the  Grand  Forks  (ND)  Herald.  Jan. 
29.  19891 

Travel  Agency.  N.D.  Town  Come  to  Each 
Other's  Rescue 

(By  Tom  Belden) 

For  Louella  and  James  Klein,  who  have 
raised  grain  and  dairy  cattle  on  1.000  acres 
just  north  of  Linton.  N.D..  for  25  years,  the 
drought  that  gripped  much  of  the  nation 
last  year  wasn't  just  tough.  It  was  devastat- 
ing. 

Like  most  farm  families  around  Linton,  a 
town  of  1.500  situated  in  the  dry.  rocky  hills 
of  south-central  North  Dakota,  when  the 
Kleins  lost  their  crops,  they  also  lost  most 
of  their  income.  There  was  a  good  chance 
they  might  have  even  lost  the  farm,  which 
James  Klein  inherited  and  where  the  couple 
has  reared  their  five  children. 

That's  why  there's  an  overabundance  of 
thanksgiving  in  Linton  over  what  Hal  Ro- 
senbluth dreamed  up  last  summer,  sitting 
on  the  deck  of  his  home  in  the  sweltering 
heat  of  a  Philadelphia  evening. 

The  president  of  Philadelphia-based  Ro- 
senbluth Inc..  the  nations  third-largest 
travel  agency  with  $700  million  in  annual 
billings,  first  thought  it  would  be  a  nice  ges- 
ture to  make  a  contribution  of  some  sort  to 
the  drought-stricken  farmers. 

After  some  research,  his  staff  determined 
that  the  drought  probably  hit  North 
Dakota  hardest  because  it  depends  more  on 
agriculture  than  any  other  state.  The  office 
of  Gov.  George  Sinner  told  Rosenbluth  that 
the  south-central  part  of  state  was  having 
the  worst  time  of  it. 

What  happened  next  was  a  stroke  of  good 
fortune  for  both  the  people  of  Linton  and 
the  travel-management  company. 

Within  a  few  weeks.  Rosenbluth  execu- 
tives were  in  Linton,  a  spot  the  chamber  of 
commerce  cheerfully  says  is  at  "the  belt 
buckle  of  the  Dakotas.  where  the  cattle  are 
fat  and  the  fish  are  floppin,"  looking  to  add 
40  part-time  employees  to  their  nationwide 
work  force  of  2.000. 

Like  Louella  Klein,  all  the  employees  had 
to  be  from  farm  families  hurt  by  the 
drought.  All  were  eager  to  take  jobs  at  $5.87 
to  $6.65  an  hour. 

In  Linton,  where  there's  little  call  for 
normal  retail  travel-agency  work,  the  new 
employees  went  to  work  at  computer  termi- 
nals, inputting  data  from  paper  records  on 
the  thousands  of  business-travel  clients  Ro- 
senbluth has  at  companies  such  as  Unisys 
Corp..  Du  Pont  Co..  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  and 
NBC  News.  It's  the  kind  of  clerical  work  Ro- 
senbluth could  do  anywhere. 

During  a  trial  period  of  three  months,  the 
quality  of  the  work  was  so  good  that  the 
agency  now  has  made  the  Linton  office,  in 
the  former  showroom  of  a  defunct  tractor 
dealer,  a  permanent  part  of  its  network  of 
165  offices  nationwide. 

"It's  fantastic.  I  love  it. "  Klein  said.  "I've 
learned  so  much"  because  the  Rosenbluth 
supervisors  "are  just  the  greatest  people  to 
help  you.  It's  kept  us  on  the  farm,  at  least 
another  year.  It  came  in  at  just  the  right 
time.  I  really  feel  good  about  what  Hal  has 
done." 
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Rosenbluth  has  had  his  spirits  lifted  as 
well,  especially  after  he  made  his  first  visit 
to  North  Dakota  and  the  Linton  office  in 
November. 

As  soon  as  he  got  off  an  airplane  in  Bis- 
marck, he  was  taken  to  meet  Sinner  and 
Sen.  Kent  Conrad.  D-N.D.,  who  wanted  to 
thank  him  for  bringing  new  jobs  to  the 
state.  Rosenbluth  spent  the  next  day  in 
Linton,  meeting  his  grateful  employees  and 
residents  and  telling  them  about  the  compa- 
ny. 

The  whole  effort  has  turned  Rosenbluth 
into  a  champion  of  North  Dakota  and  all  of 
rural  America  as  places  for  smart  businesses 
to  locate  branches,  now  that  computers 
make  it  easy  to  link  far-flung  operations. 

"The  quality  coming  out  of  our  Linton 
office  is  fantastic."  he  said  in  an  interview 
at  the  company's  Philadelphia  headquarters 
after  the  trip  to  Linton.  "The  morale  is  fan- 
tastic. There's  no  absenteeism;  there's  no 
turnover,  problems  that  you  have  in  big 
cities." 

Rosenbluth  said  it  may  even  be  possible 
someday  to  set  up  a  corporate-travel  reser- 
vations center  in  Linton,  linked  by  computer 
to  Rosenbluth's  Philadelphia  headquarters, 
just  as  the  company's  nine  other  corporate 
centers  around  the  country  are.» 


CALL  TO  CONSCIENCE  VIGIL 
•  Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President,  free- 
dom is  a  very  precious  commodity.  We 
in  this  country  are  blessed  to  have 
been  born  into  an  environment  free 
from  oppression.  Others  around  the 
globe  are  not  so  fortunate. 

We  must  commend  the  Soviet  Union 
for  initiating  some  positive  steps  to 
grant  to  its  citizen  basic  human  rights. 
However,  many  people  in  the  U.S.S.R., 
particularly  Soviet  Jews,  are  still 
denied  many  of  the  basic  tenets  of 
human  dignity.  Many  Soviet  Jews  still 
are  victims  of  state-sponsored  discrimi- 
nation in  housing,  employment,  and 
education.  They  are  often  denied  per- 
mission to  leave  the  Soviet  Union  and 
live  in  another  country  where  they 
may  lead  a  more  full  life.  They  are 
made  second-class  citizens. 

I  want  to  bring  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  the  plight  of  Boris  Rifkin,  a 
Soviet  citizen  and  a  Jew.  Boris  and  his 
wife  Dina  initially  applied  to  emigrate 
in  1976.  They  were  victims  of  religious 
persecution,  and  they  believed  that 
their  children  would  be  discriminated 
against  in  higher  education.  They  also 
desired  to  join  Dina's  relatives  who  re- 
sided in  the  United  States.  Their  emi- 
gration request  was  refused  on  the 
ground  that  Boris  allegedly  had  access 
to  state  secrets. 

Shortly  after  the  visa  applications  of 
the  Rifkin  family  were  denied,  Boris 
was  fired  from  his  job  of  25  years  as 
an  electrical  engineer.  Dina  then  lost 
her  job  as  a  surgical  nurse.  To  avoid 
charges  of  parasitism  on  the  State, 
Boris  was  forced  to  take  a  job  as  an  el- 
evator repair  technician  with  a  tre- 
mendous drop  in  salary.  Dina  then 
began  working  as  an  elevator  operator. 
Soviet  society  had  branded  them  re- 
fuseniks. 


In  order  to  increase  their  chances  of 
being  granted  a  visa  and  to  ensure  a 
better  life  for  their  children.  Dina  and 
Boris  made  the  painful  decision  to  go 
through  legal  divorce  proceedings. 
The  divorce  was  granted,  but  the 
couple  continued  to  live  together. 
After  repeated  requests,  Dina  and  the 
children  were  eventually  given  permis- 
sion to  leave  the  U.S.S.R. 

Boris'  job  no  longer  involves  access 
to  state  secrets;  however,  he  has  been 
repeatedly  denied  an  exit  visa.  Boris 
last  applied  in  April  of  this  year,  and 
was  again  denied  permission  to  emi- 
grate. He  was  told  by  authorities  that 
rejection  of  his  visa  application  might 
continue  for  another  10  or  20  years. 

Mr.  President,  Boris  is  now  separat- 
ed from  this  family  and  waits  alone  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  We  call  on  the 
Soviet  Union  to  grant  this  man  and 
others  in  similar  situations,  the  right 
of  freedom  of  choice.  The  congression- 
al call  to  conscience  asks  that  all 
people  be  given  the  dignity  of  possess- 
ing basic  human  rights.  All  free  men 
and  women  everywhere  must  continue 
to  seek  an  effective  means  to  persuade 
the  Soviet  Union  to  relent  on  their 
policy  of  oppression,  and  let  freedom 
have  a  voice.* 


SUPPRESSION  OF  A  PEOPLE  BY 

THEIR  OWN  ARMY 
•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
express  my  outrage  at  the  brutal  sup- 
pression of  the  peaceful  student  dem- 
onstrators in  Tiananmen  Square  in 
this  past  weekend.  To  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  we  are  witnessing  an  act  of 
suppression  unprecedented  in  recent 
history:  The  suppression  of  a  people 
by  their  own  army.  There  are  cases  of 
riot  police  suppressing  demonstrators, 
but  I  cannot  find  evidence  of  a  govern- 
ment ordering  its  army  to  turn  its 
guns  and  tanks  on  its  own  people.  The 
People's  Liberation  Army— at  least 
part  of  it— has  allowed  itself  to  be 
turned  into  the  "People's  Suppression 
Army."  The  Government  has  lost  its 
credibility  and  legitimacy  both  in 
China  and  abroad. 

What  makes  this  suppression  so 
mind  numbing  and  so  impossible  to 
comprehend  is  this:  These  students 
were  conducting  a  peaceful  demonstra- 
tion under  the  Chinese  Constitution. 

Article  35  guarantees  freedoms  of 
speech,  press,  assembly,  association, 
and  of  demonstrations. 

Article  37  proclaims  that  freedom  of 
the  person  or  a  citizen  of  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  is  inviolable.  No  cit- 
izen may  be  arrested  without  due  proc- 
ess, and  if  arrested  under  due  process, 
the  arrest  must  be  by  a  public  security 
organ.  There  are  no  provisions  for 
using  the  army  for  such  purposes. 

Article  41  allows  citizens  of  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China  to  criticize  and 
to  make  suggestions  to  relevant  state 
organs  against  officials  for  corruption 


and  other  crimes.  This  article  prohib- 
its retaliation  against  those  bringing 
charges  against  Government  officials. 

Clearly,  Mr.  President,  the  Chinese 
Constitution,  as  well  as  thousands  of 
innocent  people,  were  trampled  by  the 
tanks  during  the  Sunday  morning 
massacre  in  Tiananmen  Square. 

On  Monday,  the  President  an- 
nounced a  well-reasoned  and  balanced 
policy  toward  China:  The  suspension 
of  military  sales  and  exchange  of  mili- 
tary visits  to  China,  agreeing  to 
extend  visas  requested  by  Chinese  stu- 
dents studying  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  offer  of  humanitarian  and 
medical  assistance  to  those  injured. 

This  policy  has  as  its  aim  retaining 
our  good  will  toward  the  Chinese 
people  and  putting  pressure  on  the 
military  to  drive  a  wedge  between 
them  and  those  in  the  Government  or- 
dering them  to  turn  the  People's  Army 
on  the  people. 

This  is  the  right  strategy.  But.  Mr. 
President,  the  President's  policy 
should  square  the  circle  regarding  the 
steps  taken  toward  the  Chinese  mili- 
tary. 

The  President  has  correctly  called 
for  the  suspension  of  all  sales  to  the 
military,  which  includes  the  suspen- 
sion of  munitions  cases  currently 
under  review  in  Cocom.  But  the  Presi- 
dent needs  to  go  further  and  recognize 
that  there  are  other  items  of  military 
significance  beyond  munitions. 

Accordingly,  the  President  should 
also  suspend  the  review  of  all  dual-use 
cases  in  Cocom  whose  end  use  or  end 
user  is  a  military  organization  or  a  ci- 
vilian organization  with  known  ties  to 
the  military.  There  are  in  China  many 
such  civilian-military  relationships. 

Finally,  the  President  should  sus- 
pend any  review  currently  under  way 
for  further  liberalization  of  dual  use 
and  munitions  export  controls  to 
China,  including  the  suspension  of  any 
review  to  create  a  new  dual-use  control 
list  for  China. 

In  my  view,  the  President  was  cor- 
rect not  to  invoke  a  broader  array  of 
sanctions  at  this  time,  but  this  is  an 
option  that  should  be  left  open  if  the 
situation  warrants  it. 

Mr.  President,  the  President's  mes- 
sage to  China's  leadership  is  clear.  End 
the  violence.  Stop  the  suppression.  His 
message  should  be  heeded,  and  the 
steps  I  am  urging  will  strengthen  it.« 


TRIBUTE  TO  CHIEN-JEN  (C.J.) 
CHEN 

•  Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  great  pleasure  that  today  I  pay 
tribute  to  Mr.  Chien-Jen  Chen,  a  great 
diplomat  for  the  Republic  of  China  on 
Taiwan  and  a  close  personal  friend. 

Mr.  Chen  is  returning  to  his  home 
country,  where  he  was  recently  pro- 
moted to  Vice  Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. He  will  be  leaving  Washington 
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on  June  15  after  a  long  and  distin- 
guished career  as  Deputy  Representa- 
tive at  the  Coordination  Council  for 
North  American  Affairs  Office  in 
Washington.  E>C. 

I  congratulate  the  Government  of 
the  Republic  of  China  on  Taiwan  for 
their  astuteness  in  selecting  Mr.  Chen 
for  his  new  position.  His  many  friends 
in  Washington  know  him  as  a  skillful 
diplomat,  effective  leader,  and  friend 
of  the  United  States,  and  I  fully 
expect  that  his  commitment  to  fur- 
ther strengthen  the  longstanding  rela- 
tionship between  his  country  and  ours 
will  be  one  hallmark  of  his  tenure  as 
Vice  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

Mr.  Chen  has  served  as  Deputy  Rep- 
resentative for  the  Coordination 
Cotmcil  for  North  American  Affairs 
[CCNAA]  for  over  6  years.  The 
CCNAA  is  the  unofficial  Embassy  of 
the  Republic  of  China  on  Taiwan  in 
the  United  States.  In  fact,  except  for  a 
short  term  in  his  home  country  as  the 
Director  of  North  American  Affairs  at 
the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  he  has 
served  in  Washington  since  1971. 
During  this  time,  Mr.  Chen  has 
brought  continuity  to  the  CCNAA 
office  and  has  done  a  tremendous  job 
of  fostering  mutual  understanding  of 
complex  issues  facing  our  countries 
and,  thus,  enhancing  this  important 
bilateral  relationship. 

I  am  confident  that  Mr.  Chen  will 
bring  to  his  new  position  the  same 
openminded  and  forward-looking  views 
that  he  has  shown  throughout  his 
service  in  Washington.  Furthermore, 
he  will  continue  to  bring  new  and  in- 
novative ideas  to  the  foreign  policy 
debate. 

C.J.  Chen  deserves  a  great  deal  of 
credit  for  working  with  his  colleagues 
in  Taiwan  on  developing  an  action 
plan  of  steps  that  his  government  can 
take  to  help  reduce  the  trade  imbal- 
ance between  our  countries.  Our  trade 
deficit  has  been  a  very  serious  concern 
to  me  and  other  Members  of  Congress, 
as  well  as  the  American  people,  and  I 
believe  Taiwan  has  adopted  a  very 
positive  approach  toward  resolving 
this  issue. 

The  political  and  economic  relation- 
ship between  the  Republic  of  China 
and  the  United  States  is  very  impor- 
tant to  me,  and,  as  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  I  have 
made  enhancement  of  communication 
and  understanding  between  our  coun- 
tries a  priority.  I  look  forward  to  work- 
ing closely  with  Mr.  Chen  and  the 
Government  of  Taiwan  to  forge  even 
closer  economic  tries  between  our  two 
countries. 

On  a  more  personal  note,  I  have  had 
the  distinct  privilege  of  knowing  Mr. 
Chen's  wife,  Yolanda,  and  their  chil- 
dren. The  Chens  are  a  close-knit  and 
talented  family,  and  I  expect  that  we 
will  be  hearing  much  about  their 
achievements  in  the  years  ahead. 


I  wish  all  the  best  for  C.J.  Chen,  a 
great  diplomat  and  leader.  He  will  be 
missed  in  Washington,  but  I  look  for- 
ward to  continuing  our  close  relation- 
ship after  he  returns  home  to  assume 
the  position  of  Vice  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs.* 


AMERICAN  INDIAN  BUSINESS 
DEVELOPMENT  CONSORTIUM 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  is 
currently  considering  several  bills  re- 
lated to  Indian  economic  development. 
Under  the  self-determination  policy. 
Congress  has  agreed  with  the  tribes 
that  economic  development  is  the  key 
to  offsetting  the  tremendous  problems 
on  Indian  reservations  and  communi- 
ties created  by  lack  of  jobs  and  fragile 
local  economies. 

Recently,  the  select  committee  con- 
ducted a  hearing  on  S.  321  which 
would  amend  the  Buy  Indian  Act  to 
ensure  that  the  preference  extended 
to  Indian  businesses  for  Federal  pro- 
curement and  contracts  is  adminis- 
tered in  such  a  manner  that  only  bona 
fide  concerns  receive  the  intended  ben- 
efits. One  of  the  witnesses  at  the 
select  committee  hearing  was  the 
American  Indian  Business  Develop- 
ment Consortium  [AIBDCl  from 
Michigan  who  testified  in  support  of 
S.  321  and  recommended  stronger  en- 
forcement sanctions  against  violators 
of  the  act. 

I  commend  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee for  their  work  in  this  area,  and 
I  share  their  concern  about  the  need 
to  strengthen  the  Buy  Indian  Act. 

Mr.  President,  Congress  has  wrestled 
with  the  challenge  of  promoting  eco- 
nomic development  in  Indian  country 
for  many  years.  Although  we  have 
seen  some  successes,  there  have  also 
been  many  disappointments.  Such  dis- 
appointments have  occurred  largely 
because  the  solutions  developed  in 
Washington  and  imposed  on  the 
Indian  people  have  had  little  or  no  in- 
volvement or  coordination  with  State 
and  local  governments. 

The  American  Indian  Business  De- 
velopment Consortium  [AIBDC]  of 
Michigan,  however,  is  a  unique  exam- 
ple of  how  Indian  business  develop- 
ment can  be  accomplished  in  concert 
with  tribal.  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

The  AIBDC  is  a  nonprofit  corpora- 
tion chartered  under  the  State  of 
Michigan  and  under  the  direction  of  a 
board  of  directors  consisting  of  tribal 
chairman  and  other  Indian  represent- 
atives from  Michigan.  It  assists  the  de- 
velopment of  profitable  Indian-owned 
businesses  both  on  the  reservations 
and  in  the  urban  areas  and  provides 
technical  assistance,  training  and  sup- 
port to  businesses  in  a  wide  range  of 
areas  such  as  financing,  business  plan 
development,  feasibility  studies,  and 
Federal  procurement  contracts. 


AIBDC  operates  under  a  unique 
partnership  between  the  Federal, 
State,  and  tribal  governments.  For  the 
past  2  years.  Congress  has  provided 
modest  funding  for  AIBDC  that,  in 
turn,  has  been  matched  by  an  appro- 
priation from  the  Michigan  State  Leg- 
islature. In  addition,  AIBDC  works 
closely  with  the  Michigan  Department 
of  Commerce  which  has  designated 
the  AIBDC  as  a  Community  Growth 
Alliance  Agency— only  one  of  a  hand- 
ful of  such  organizations  certified  and 
funded  by  the  Commerce  Department 
to  work  on  economic  development.  Mr. 
President,  to  my  knowledge,  this 
degree  of  cooperation  and  coordina- 
tion between  Federal,  State,  and  tribal 
governments  is  unique. 

I  am  also  pleased  to  report  that  the 
funds  we  have  invested  in  AIBDC  or- 
ganization are  paying  great  dividends. 
The  organization  has  achieved  re- 
markable results  in  its  first  18  months 
of  existence— 15  new  businesses  have 
been  generated  creating  86  new  jobs 
and  over  $2.5  million  in  funding  has 
been  obtained.  Each  of  the  Michigan 
reservations  is  currently  in  the  process 
of  considering  and  planning  new  ven- 
tures which  will  hopefully  lead  to 
more  business,  more  jobs,  and  sorely 
needed  revenue  for  tribal  govern- 
ments. AIBDC  is  also  establishing  the 
first  Indian  Business  Industrial  Devel- 
opment Coloration  [BIDCO]  in  the 
country.  BIDCO's  are  nondepository 
financial  institutions  which  consider 
business  ventures  that  cannot  general- 
ly obtain  financing  from  commercial 
lending  institutions— a  common  prob- 
lem for  the  Indian  business  person.  All 
of  this  activity  will  increase  the  self- 
sufficiency  of  the  Michigan  Indian 
community  and  will  reduce  dependen- 
cy on  the  Federal  Government. 

In  summary,  Mr.  President,  the 
AIBDC  is  a  model  of  effective  coordi- 
nation of  resources  which  is  working 
in  Michigan  to  bring  results  in  the 
area  of  Indian  business  development.  I 
commend  the  example  of  AIBDC  to 
the  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Af- 
fairs and  to  my  colleagues  as  we 
search  for  workable  solutions  to  eco- 
nomic development  in  Indian  coun- 
try.* 


REPRESENTATIVE  PAYEE  ABUSE 
PREVENTION  ACT  OF  1989 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  join  my  esteemed  colleague  from 
Arkansas,  Senator  Pryor,  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  1130,  the  Representative 
Payees  Abuse  Prevention  Act  of  1989. 
This  piece  of  legislation  addresses  a 
serious  deficiency  in  the  provision  of 
Social  Security  and  supplemental  se- 
curity benefits.  Currently,  the  Social 
Security  Administration  tSSA]  ap- 
points representative  payees  for  those 
beneficiaries  who  cannot  effectively 
manage  their  own  benefits  because  of 
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mental  or  physical  impairments.  Un- 
fortunately, the  system  that  the  SSA 
has  established  does  not  adequately 
protect  these  most  vulnerable  of  citi- 
zens. 

The  bill  proposes  necessary  improve- 
ments in  the  screening  of  potential 
payees,  safeguarding  of  beneficiary 
rights,  and  monitoring,  auditing,  and 
recordkeeping.  By  requiring  criminal 
background  checks,  the  bill  goes  a 
long  way  toward  preventing  the  horror 
stories  of  convicted  felons  serving  as 
fraudulent  and,  at  times,  abusive  rep- 
resentative payees.  The  bill  also  clari- 
fies that  benefits  are  not  to  be  with- 
held from  beneficiaries  because  quali- 
fied representative  payees  are  not 
available.  It  strengthens  beneficiary 
rights  in  the  process  of  determination 
of  need  for  representative  payee  serv- 
ices. Furthermore,  it  tightens  the  ac- 
counting provisions  of  certain  high- 
risk  representative  payees. 

While  the  SSA  has  begun  to  address 
the  weaknesses  in  its  policies  and  pro- 
cedures concerning  representative 
payees  and  should  be  commended  for 
its  initiative,  it  is  important  that  we 
provide  strong  legislative  direction 
without  impeding  the  flexibility  that 
the  SSA  and  its  local  offices  need  to 
meet  the  diverse  needs  of  the  benefici- 
aries. In  addition,  it  is  vital  that  the 
SSA  commit  the  necessary  resources 
at  the  local  level  to  adequately  meet 
the  needs  of  the  beneficiaries. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  problems 
facing  local  SSA  offices  is  locating 
enough  suitable  volunteers  to  be 
payees.  Family  and  friends  are  not 
always  able  or  willing  to  serve  as 
payees.  To  meet  the  need  for  caring 
and  responsible  payees,  groups  such  as 
the  American  Association  of  Retired 
Persons  have  established  volunteer 
programs  for  their  members,  and  they 
should  be  applauded. 

A  number  of  nonprofit  organizations 
also  have  stepped  in  to  satisfy  the 
need  for  representative  payees.  One 
such  organization  is  Guardian,  Inc.,  in 
Calhoun  County,  MI.  For  a  small  fee. 
Guardian  serves  as  a  reliable  repre- 
sentr.tive  payee  for  those  beneficiaries 
for  whom  the  SSA  has  not  been  able 
to  find  a  volunteer  payee.  Unfortu- 
nately, a  recently  implemented  SSA 
policy  has  severely  hampered  Guard- 
ian's ability  to  provide  crucial  services 
to  beneficiaries.  I  plan  to  introduce 
legislation  that  will  enable  organiza- 
tions such  as  Guardian  to  charge  rea- 
sonable fees  so  that  proper  payee  serv- 
ices can  be  provided  to  beneficiaries. 

I  would  like  to  make  an  additional 
point  if  I  might,  Mr.  President.  Repre- 
sentative payees  serve  a  vital  function 
for  both  the  SSA  and  the  beneficiaries 
they  represent.  They  do  for  the  bene- 
ficiaries what  the  beneficiaries  cannot 
do  for  themselves;  they  insure  that 
the  financial  obligations  and  needs  of 
the  beneficiaries  are  met  in  a  cost-ef- 
fective manner.  These  payees  volun- 


teer their  time  and  efforts  on  behalf 
of  the  beneficiaries,  and  they  should 
be  praised  for  their  commitment. 
Keeping  this  in  mind,  we  must  be  care- 
ful not  to  overburden  payees  with  rec- 
ordkeeping and  auditing  requirements 
so  that  they  are  no  longer  willing  to  be 
payees.  A  fine  balance  must  be  struck 
between  safeguards  to  protect  benefi- 
ciaries and  accounting  requirements  of 
payees.* 


alert  to  the  Chinese  Communists'  inclina- 
tion towards  the  use  of  violence  and  mili- 
tary force,  and  to  be  prepared,  on  the  eve  of 
the  collapse  of  the  Chinese  Communists,  for 
any  action  that  they  might  risk  taking. 

The  Chinese  Communist  tyranny  is  the 
shame  of  all  the  Chinese  people  of  the 
world.  The  government  and  people  of  the 
RepubHc  of  China  must  resolutely  unite  all 
anti-communist  and  patriotic  forces  and 
exert  their  utmost  efforts  to  overthrow  this 
tyranny.  We  pledge  not  to  stop  until  we 
have  a«;hleved  this  goal.* 


EVENTS  IN  BEIJING 
•  Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
last  few  weeks  the  world  has  witnessed 
the  events  in  Beijing  with  a  mixture  of 
fascination  and  abhorrence.  Ameri- 
cans have  admired  the  intense  desire 
for  freedom  and  democracy  demon- 
strated by  the  Chinese  people,  and 
been  appalled  by  the  brutal  suppres- 
sion of  this  desire  by  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  free  Chinese  in  the  Republic  of 
China  on  Taiwan  have,  of  course,  very 
strong  views  on  these  events.  I  think  it 
is  important  that  we  in  the  Senate  be 
aware  of  these  views.  For  this  reason,  I 
ask  that  the  following  statement  of 
June  4,  1989,  by  President  Lee  Teng- 
hui  of  the  Republic  of  China  on 
Taiwan  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  statement  follows: 
Statement  by  President  Lee  Teng-hui 
Early  this  morning.  Chinese  communist 
troops  finally  used  military  force  to  attack 
the  students  and  others  demonstrating 
peacefully  for  democracy  and  freedom  in 
Tiananmen  Square  in  Peking,  resulting  in 
heavy  casualties  and  loss  of  life.  Although 
we  anticipated  this  mad  action  of  the  Chi- 
nese communists  before-hand,  it  still  has 
moved  us  to  incomparable  grief,  indigna- 
tion, and  shock. 

We  believe  that  the  existence  of  any  polit- 
ical regime  must  be  based  on  the  will  of  the 
people.  The  Chinese  Communists  were  able 
to  usurp  the  Chinese  mainland  with  vio- 
lence and  lies,  but  there  have  been  constant 
internal  struggles  and  suppression  of  the 
people  over  the  past  forty  years.  In  the  face 
of  a  universal  awakening  of  our  mainland 
countrymen,  the  inhumane  actions  of  the 
Chinese  Communists  are  sure  to  be  judged 
by  history,  evoke  even  stronger  opposition 
from  our  mainland  countrymen,  and  hasten 
the  demise  of  the  Chinese  Communists. 

With  a  deeply  grieved  and  heavy  heart,  I 
wish,  on  behalf  of  the  government  and 
people  of  the  Republic  of  China,  to  summon 
all  the  peace- loving  nations  and  the  people 
of  the  world  who  share  a  concern  for 
human  rights  to  sternly  condemn  the  Chi- 
nese Communists;  to  demand  them  to  put 
an  immediate  stop  to  this  bloody  massacre: 
and  to  demand  them  to  offer  their  best  care 
and  relief  to  the  wounded  and  families  of 
the  dead. 

I  also  summon  all  Chinese  people  at  home 
and  abroad  to  put  their  great  love  for  their 
countrymen  into  practice,  to  closely  unite 
and  act  as  a  backup  for  our  mainland  com- 
patriots in  their  struggle  for  survival  and 
freedom,  to  support  and  assist  them  in 
every  way  possible,  and  to  make  a  complete 
break  with  the  Chinese  Communists. 

At  the  same  time,  I  also  wish  to  remind 
the  people  on  our  bastion  of  national  reviv- 
al,  military   and  civilian   alike,   to  remain 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 


EXECUTIVE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  executive  session  to  consid- 
er the  following  nominations:  Calen- 
dar Order  No.  137,  Douglas  P.  Mulhol- 
land,  to  be  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State;  Calendar  Order  No.  160,  Mi- 
chael W.  Parrell,  to  be  an  associate 
judge  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Court  of  Appeals;  Calendar  Order  No. 
161,  William  M.  Diefenderfer  III,  to  be 
Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget;  and.  Calendar 
Order  No.  162,  Constance  B.  Newman, 
to  be  Director  of  the  Office  of  Person- 
nel Management. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominees 
be  confirmed  en  bloc,  that  any  state- 
ments appear  in  the  Record  as  if  read, 
that  the  motions  to  reconsider  be  laid 
upon  the  table  en  bloc,  and  that  the 
President  be  immediately  notified  of 
the  Senate's  action. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The    nominations    considered    and 
confirmed  en  bloc  are  as  follows: 
Department  of  State 

Douglas  P.  Mulholland.  of  Maryland,  to 
be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 
The  Judiciary 

Michael  W.  Parrell,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  an  associate  judge  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals. 

Executive  Office  of  the  President 

William  M.  Diefenderfer.  III.  of  Virginia, 
to  be  Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget. 

Office  of  Personnel  Management 

Constance  Berry  Newman,  of  Maryland, 
to  be  Director  of  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management. 

STATEMENT  ON  THE  NOMINATION  OF  WILLIAM 
M.  DIEFENDERFER  III 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
calendar  just  acted  upon  by  the 
Senate  was  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Die- 
fenderfer. a  man  in  whom  I  have  tre- 
mendous confidence.  I  am  very  pleased 
to  see  that  the  Senate  has  acted 
unanimously  on  his  nomination  to  be 
the  Deputy  at  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget.  He  will  be  a  real 
workhorse  for  Mr.  Darman.  I  am  de- 
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lighted  to  add  my  vote  of  approvad  to 
that. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
return  to  legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UMI 


ASYLUM  FOR  VIETNAMESE 
REFUGEES 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
26. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives: 

Resolved,  That  the  resolution  from  the 
Senate  (S.  Con.  Res.  26)  entitled  'Concur- 
rent resolution  urging  first  asylum  countries 
of  the  Association  of  Southeast  Asian  Na- 
tions (ASEAN)  to  reinstate  the  practice  of 
providing  refuge  to  all  asylum-seekers  from 
Vietnam,  and  for  other  purposes",  do  pass 
with  the  following  amendments: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  resolving  clause. 
and  insert: 

That  (a)  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that— 

(1)  ASEAN  first  asylum  countries  should 
reaffirm  the  practice  of  providing  adequate 
refuge  for  all  Vietnamese  asylum-seekers, 
while  carrying  out  the  screening  of  such  in- 
dividuals: 

(2)  early  access  should  be  given  to  the 
United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Ref- 
ugees (UNHCR)  to  provide  humane  care 
and  protection  to  such  asylum-seekers; 

(3)  no  repatriation  of  Vietnamese  asylum- 
seekers  should  occur  until  a  strong  and  ef- 
fective internationally  approved  mechanism 
is  in  place  to  guarantee  that  such  asylum- 
seekers  will  be  returned  in  conditions  of 
safety  and  dignity  and  will  not  be  subjected 
to  persecution  in  any  form; 

(4)  given  Vietnamese  attitudes  toward  ille- 
gal departure,  forced  repatriation  of  refu- 
gees to  Vietnam  should  not  be  considered  a 
viable  option; 

(5)  continuing  efforts  should  be  made  to 
Improve  the  screening  program  of  Laotian 
asylum-seekers  in  Thailand; 

(6)  the  United  States  should  remain  com- 
mitted to  a  generous  and  humane  Southeast 
Asian  refugee  resettlement  policy;  and 

(7)  the  United  States  should  urge  its 
Western  allies  to  implement  or  continue 
generous  and  humane  Southeast  Asia  refu- 
gee resettlement  policies. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  resolution— 
<1)  the  term  ■ASEAN"  means  the  Associa- 
tion of  Southeast  Asian  Nations;  and 

(2)  the  term  "ASEAN  first  asylum  coun- 
tries" includes  any  country  which  is  a 
member  of  the  ASEAN  group  of  countries 
and  which  is  the  first  to  receive  an  individ- 
ual seeking  asylum. 
Amend  the  preamble  so  as  to  read: 
Whereas  the  refugee  crisis  in  Southeast 
Asia  remains  unresolved  and  large  numbers 
of  refugees  continue  to  flee  from  Vietnam. 
Laos,  and  Cambodia; 

Whereas,  although  Hong  Kong  and 
ASEAN  first  asylum  countries  are  to  be 
commended  for  their  past  actions  on  behalf 


of  refugees  in  the  region,  specifically  for 
providing,  beginning  in  1975.  temporary 
refuge  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Indo- 
Chinese  asylum-seekers,  concerns  remain 
that  all  asylum-seekers  arriving  in  Hong 
Kong  and  in  ASEAN  member  countries  be 
provided  refuge; 

Whereas,  in  June  1989.  the  United  Na- 
tions will  convene  the  International  Confer- 
ence on  Indochinese  Refugees  in  Geneva. 
Switzerland; 

Whereas  representatives  of  the  ASEAN 
member  countries,  the  United  States. 
Canada.  Australia,  Hong  Kong,  the  Europe- 
an Community,  Japan.  Vietnam,  Laos,  and 
other  interested  and  affected  countries 
gathered  on  March  7-9,  1989.  in  Kuala 
Lumpur,  Malaysia,  for  the  Preparatory 
Meeting  for  the  International  Conference 
on  Indochinese  Refugees: 

Whereas  the  countries  represented  at  the 
Preparatory  Meeting  unanimously  adopted 
a  draft  declaration  and  comprehensive  plan 
of  action  to  be  presented  for  ratification  at 
the  June  United  Nations  Conference  in 
Geneva; 

Whereas  the  draft  declaration  agreed  to 
by  all  countries  present  at  the  meeting  in 
Kuala  Lumpur  includes  provisions  for 
region-wide  screening  of  asylum-seekers  and 
for  the  encouragement  of  voluntary  repatri- 
ation under  the  auspices  and  monitoring  of 
the  United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for 
Refugees  (UNHCR)  of  persons  determined 
not  to  be  refugees; 

Whereas  the  ongoing  program  in  Thai- 
land for  the  screening  of  Lao  asylum-seek- 
ers has  had  major  and  continuing  problems: 

Whereas  the  ASEAN  member  countries 
have  announced  that  all  asylum-seekers 
from  Vietnam  arriving  in  ASEAN  countries 
on  or  after  March  14.  1989.  will  be  screened 
to  determine  their  refugee  status;  and 

Whereas  the  Socialist  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam has  demonstrated  its  hostility  to  those 
leaving  Vietnam  illegally  and.  in  particular, 
to  those  refusing  to  return  to  Vietnam  vol- 
untarily: Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Amend  the  title  so  £is  to  read:  "Concurrent 
resolution  urging  first  asylum  countires  of 
the  Association  of  Southeast  Asian  Nations 
(ASEAN)  to  reaffirm  the  practice  of  provid- 
ing refuge  to  all  asylum-seekers  from  Viet- 
nam, and  for  other  purposes.". 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  en  bloc  by  which 
the  Senate  concurred  in  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MARYLAND'S 
AGING  PROGRAM  PROVIDES 
MODEL  FOR  NATION 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President, 
as  chairman  of  the  Labor  and  Human 
Resources  Committee's  Subcommittee 
on  Aging  and  an  advocate  of  preven- 
tive health  care,  I  rise  today  to  com- 
mend the  Adult  Health  and  Develop- 
ment Program  at  the  University  of 
Maryland.  This  unique  program  serves 


as  a  catalyst  to  unify  a  diverse  group 
of  individuals  who  are  working  togeth- 
er toward  a  common  goal:  increased 
quality  of  life  and  a  better  sense  of 
well-being  for  older  Americans. 

There  is  growing  concern  over  the 
inflated  cost  of  health  care  as  the 
number  of  people  age  65  and  older 
continues  to  rise.  Data  suggest  that  a 
large  portion  of  Medicare  expendi- 
tures are  related  to  care  provided 
during  the  last  2  years  of  a  person's 
life.  In  1984,  the  largest  portion  of  el- 
derly health  care  expenses  were  hospi- 
tal related  and,  of  the  total  expendi- 
tures, two-thirds  were  covered  by  Med- 
icare and  Medicaid.  It  is  this  astro- 
nomical cost  to  the  elderly  that  dic- 
tates the  need  for  intervention. 

Preventive  health  care,  including 
health  promotion  and  education  pro- 
grams, is  an  appropriate  way  to  extend 
the  health  and  productivity  of  older 
members  in  our  society.  The  establish- 
ment of  programs  such  as  the  Univer- 
sity of  Maryland's  may  be  one  alterna- 
tive and  cost-effective  way  to  reduce 
Medicare  and  Medicaid  expenditures 
in  the  future.  Health  promotion  pro- 
grams enable  older  persons  to  reside  in 
their  own  homes  rather  than  in  costly 
institutions. 

In  my  own  State  of  Hawaii,  two  pro- 
grams are  currently  being  developed  at 
the  University  of  Hawaii  which  ad- 
dress the  health  care  needs  of  older 
citizens.  The  Elderly  Education  for 
Self-Care  Program  will  teach  and  train 
older  adults  effectively  to  improve 
their  current  health  practices  and  the 
Mental  Health  Promotion  for  Elderly 
Project  will  provide  valuable  informa- 
tion on  the  services  available  to  the  el- 
derly without  the  social  stigmas  and 
prejudices  commonly  associated  with 
welfare  programs.  Both  Services  will 
provide  guidance  to  the  older  adults  of 
Hawaii  in  adopting  a  healthful  life- 
style and  a  more  positive  attitude 
toward  life. 

The  Adult  Health  and  Development 
Program  transforms  theory  and 
knowledge  into  practice.  Through  the 
intergenerational,  intercultural,  and 
interracial  environment  provided,  re- 
sults are  twofold:  older  adults  improve 
their  health  and  life  satisfaction  while 
sharing  their  experiences  with  their 
younger  friends  and  each  other. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  entitled,  "AHDP: 
Toward  Developing  a  National  Net- 
work to  Promote  Health  and  Well- 
ness,"  be  printed  in  the  Record.  This 
article,  written  by  Herbert  Paul  Weiss, 
describes  how  the  1-on-l  interactions 
between  a  student  and  older  member, 
through  tailored  activity  programs, 
result  in  physical,  social  and  psycho- 
logical benefits  for  both  old  and  young 
alike. 

Mr.  President,  the  University  of 
Maryland    program    can    serve    as    a 
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model  for  other  institutions  to  follow 
in  developing  similar  programs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 
Record,  as  follows: 
AHDP:    Toward    Developing    a    National 

Network  To  Promote  Health  and  Well- 
ness 

Over  thirty  years  ago.  Dan  Leviton.  gradu- 
ate student,  met  Professor  Warren  R.  John- 
son at  the  University  of  Maryland,  located 
in  College  Park.  Maryland.  Professor  John- 
son was  a  visionary  and  pioneer  in  the  field 
of  health  education  and  human  sexuality. 
He  was  the  founder  and  director  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Health  and  Development  Clinic 
(CHDC).  The  purposes  of  this  clinic  was  to 
promote  positive  body  image  and  psycho- 
motor functioning  of  children,  especially 
those  with  developmental  problems.  Activi- 
ty and  health  education  were  combined  in 
this  revolutionary  program  to  promote 
normal  development  in  the  young  partici- 
pants. 

Professor  Johnson  became  advisor, 
mentor,  friend,  and  later  colleague  to  Levi- 
ton. His  philosophy  of  the  CHDC  and  com- 
prehensive view  of  the  world  would  later 
help  to  lay  the  foundation  for  the  develop- 
ment and  implementation  of  the  Adult's 
Health  and  Development  Program.  He  also 
assisted  Leviton  in  choosing  his  dissertation 
topic  in  the  area  of  death  and  dying.  This 
made  both  Professor  Johnson  and  Leviton 
pioneers  in  their  respective  unconventional 
fields  .  .  .   sexuality  and  death  and  dying. 

The  association  with  Professor  Johnson 
launched  Leviton  into  a  career  as  death  and 
dying  educator  and  thanatologist.  His 
course  on  death  and  dying  became  one  of 
the  most  popular  classes  at  the  University 
of  Maryland  in  the  70's  and  80's  .  .  .  and 
most  importantly,  the  Adult's  Health  and 
Development  Program  (AHDP)  came  to  life. 

In  1972,  Leviton  established  the  AHDP  at 
the  University  of  Maryland.  He  credits  his 
seven  years  of  involvement  with  the  CHDC 
and  his  interest  in  death  and  dying  to  devel- 
oping the  program.  The  philosophy  of  the 
AHDP  is  to  bring  a  diverse  group  (young, 
old.  white,  non-white.  Jew,  gentile,  Hispanic. 
Asian,  healthy,  and  disabled)— together  to 
work  toward  common  goals  and  create 
shared  experiences.  Leviton  believes  strong- 
ly that  economic  deprivation  and  global  con- 
flicts can  often  pit  segments  of  society 
against  each  other.  The  AHDP  can  be  seen 
as  one  means  to  eliminate  social  stereotypes 
and  scape-goating. 

program  profile 

The  AHDP  is  part  of  the  College  of  Physi- 
cal Education,  Recreation,  and  Health  and 
has  a  loose  working  relationship  with  The 
Center  on  Aging.  The  AHDP  is  truly  inter- 
disciplinary in  focus  in  that  its  program 
staff  (faculty  and  students)  are  affiliated 
with  the  disciplines  of  physical  education, 
recreation,  health  education,  human  devel- 
opment, psychology,  and  education.  Stu- 
dents are  able  to  earn  university  credit  for 
their  participation  in  the  program  and  often 
volunteer  for  several  semesters.  Medical  stu- 
dents can  also  receive  elective  credits 
through  enrollment.  Community  volunteers 
are  also  involved  in  this  program.  It  is  not 
unusual  for  90  volunteers  to  participate  in  a 
semester.  The  average  age  of  the  program 
staff  is  23  years  with  the  youngest  having 
been  14  years  old. 

The  number  of  older  adult  members  who 
participate  in  the  AHDP  varies,  usually 
from  45  to  90.  which  tends  to  remain  con- 
sistent over  time.  The  average  age  of  these 


individuals  is  74  years.  Diversity  could  be 
the  appropriate  description  of  these  older 
adults.  Over  33  percent  of  the  participants 
are  institutionalized  patients  residing  at  a 
Veterans'  Administration  medical  facility: 
about  25  percent  are  Hispanic  community 
residents,  while  the  remainder  are  black, 
white,  and  Asian,  residing  in  the  communi- 
ty. Most  of  the  participants  residing  in  the 
institutional  setting  are  male,  while  two- 
thirds  of  those  individuals  residing  in  the 
community  are  female.  The  family  income 
of  these  individuals  is  bi-modal,  that  is, 
about  33  percent  reported  income  less  than 
7.000  annually,  while  33  percent  reported 
income  over  $20,000  annually.  Health  status 
is  as  diverse  as  race,  income,  and  national- 
ity. Some  have  been  afflicted  with  Alzhei- 
mer's Disease,  cancer,  obesity,  arthritis,  Par- 
kinson's Disease,  diabetes,  or  are  recovering 
from  bypass  surgery  and  cerebrovascular 
stroke.  There  are  others  who  are  physically 
healthy  and  active.  Finally,  many  of  these 
individuals  have  psychiatric  problems  such 
as  uni-polar  and  bi-polar  depression  and 
schizophrenia. 

The  cornerstone  of  the  AHDP  is  the  pair- 
ing of  program  staff  with  an  older  adult. 
Both  learn  from  this  reciprocal  interaction. 
The  program  staff  bring  their  professional 
knowledge  and  expertise  to  the  older  indi- 
vidual and  assess  their  special  needs  to  help 
plan  for  their  activity  in  the  program.  The 
older  adults  bring  their  life  experience  to 
the  young  program  staff.  They  have  experi- 
enced the  world  war.  the  Great  Depression, 
the  Korean  conflict,  intimidation  of  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan.  and  repression  in  Latin  America. 
These  individuals  have  survived  to  share 
their  story  and  are  repositories  of  history. 
They  can  share  their  long  experience  and  be 
helpful  to  the  program  staff  in  solving  their 
personal  problems. 

A  TYPICAL  SATURDAY 

The  AHDP  program  consists  of  nine  pro- 
grams scheduled  on  Saturday  during  a 
school  semester.  Each  Saturday,  from  8:00 
a.m.  to  8:30  a.m..  the  Group  Leaders  meet  to 
discuss  organization  programs,  mix-matched 
members,  and  program  scheduling.  From 
8:30  a.m.  to  9:30  a.m..  program  staff  receive 
training  on  various  topics  related  to  the 
aging  process.  Topics  at  these  sessions  may 
include  activity  disengagement  theories, 
physical  fitne.ss,  safety,  initimacy  and  sexu- 
ality. Organic  Brain  Syndrome,  psycho- 
social stress,  etc.  After  the  presentation  of 
these  topics,  staff  break  into  small  groups  to 
translate  the  concepts  they  have  learned  to 
their  experience  with  the  older  adult  with 
whom  they  are  paired  during  the  program. 
This  training  feature  is  not  fixed  in  stone 
but  can  be  changed,  through  program  staff 
evaluation  and  insight  from  the  director,  as- 
sociate director,  consultants,  and  group 
leaders. 

At  9:30  a.m.,  the  older  adults  arrive  on  the 
college  campus.  They  usually  go  with  their 
assigned  program  staff  member  into  either 
a  high  or  low  physical  fitness  group  for 
stretching,  warm-up.  and  social  activity. 
Others  not  interested  in  this  can  immediate- 
ly indicate  the  activity  which  they  enjoy. 
Activities  can  include  a  sing-a-long.  aerobic 
activity  class,  dance,  or  yoga.  Or  it  might  be 
weight  training,  bowling,  swimming,  walk- 
ing, floor  tennis,  trampolining,  table  tennis, 
etc.  These  activities  are  planned  to  promote 
physical  fitness  and  fun  for  the  older  adult. 

Program  staff  assess  the  older  *  *  *  create 
a  program  of  activities  which  may  be  benefi- 
cial in  addressing  the  physical,  emotional, 
and  spiritual  needs  of  the  individual.  Once 


the  plan  is  put  into  action,  it  is  evaluated 
and  modified  as  necessary. 

At  11  a.m.,  the  health  education  hour 
begins.  The  director,  a  guest  speaker,  or  pro- 
gram staff  may  discuss  these  topics:  predic- 
tors of  life  satisfaction  and  successful  aging: 
coping  with  stress,  medical  problems  associ- 
ated with  aging,  drug  interaction  and  side- 
effects:  recreation  and  leisure:  osteoporsis; 
and  finally,  grief  and  bereavement.  During 
this  segment,  special  topics  may  be  present- 
ed to  the  Hispanic,  participants  through  an 
interpreter.  'The  health  education  series  is 
totally  optional.  The  older  adults  can  con- 
tinue to  participate  with  their  physical  ac- 
tivities if  they  choose.  During  some  semes- 
ters, there  is  an  option  of  joining  a  growth 
and  awareness  group  led  by  a  doctoral  stu- 
dent from  the  Department  of  Psychology. 

At  noon,  lunch  is  served  in  a  common 
room.  This  aspect  of  the  program,  along 
with  the  health  education  hour  and  the 
physical  activities  with  a  friend,  promote 
sharing  among  the  young  and  old.  After  the 
older  adults  leave  the  campus,  the  program 
staff  met  again  to  discuss  the  day's  activi- 
ties, successes  or  problems,  etc.  This  meet- 
ing ends  at  1:30  p.m. 

The  AHDP  is  present  and  future  oriented. 
It  promotes  wellness  through  its  activity 
program  and  health  education  segments. 
Theory  and  knowledge  are  translated  into 
practice.  Intervention  is  initiated  if  a  pro- 
gram participant  needs  assistance.  Support 
can  be  provided  to  the  individual  by  their 
assigned  program  staff  member.  Finally,  re- 
habilitation is  built  into  the  program.  Those 
participants  recovering  from  physical  afflic- 
tions can  work  with  trained  staffing. 

Play  and  activity  are  important  ingredi- 
ents that  will  affect  the  health  and  well- 
being  of  people  .  .  .  that  is.  both  the  older 
adult  and  the  young  program  staff  benefit 
from  participation  in  the  AHDP. 

THE  future:  TOWARD  A  NATIONAL  NETWORK 

While  an  official  academic  course,  the 
AHDP  receives  no  funding  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Maryland.  Older  adults  are  asked  to 
pay  $50.00  per  semester:  however,  no  one  is 
ever  denied  access  to  the  program.  Partial 
and  full  scholarships  are  available  to  those 
in  financial  need. 

Funding  for  the  continued  operation  of 
the  program  is  also  received  through  the 
rental  of  Smiles,  a  film  that  describes  the 
program,  and  revenues  from  workshops. 
C&P  Telephone.  Xerox.  Geico  Insurance 
Company,  and  the  Washington  Redskins 
Alumni  Association  are  a  sampling  of  those 
corporations  that  are  represented  on  the 
program's  Board  of  Directors.  This  Board 
continues  to  assist  the  AHDP  program  in 
fund  raising. 

In  1984.  the  AHDP  camp  concept  was  de- 
veloped to  finance  the  existing  program  and 
to  provide  a  model  for  the  establishment  of 
a  National  Network  Plan.  This  camp  is  a 
four  to  seven  day  program  modeled  after 
the  campus  AHDP  program.  Wellness,  exer- 
cise, health  promotion,  and  fun  are  the 
main  features  of  this  camp  which  caters  to 
those  individuals  50  years  and  older. 

Many  organizations  are  examining  the 
AHDP  and  its  effect  on  the  elderly.  Some 
say  that  it  can  delay  institutionalization. 
Others  see  it  as  a  way  to  provide  the  older 
adult  participants  with  more  control  of 
their  lives  .  .  .  and  organizations  would  like 
to  see  the  AHDP  program  implemented  na- 
tionally. Leviton  states  that  the  Public 
Health  Service  is  very  interested  in  integrat- 
ing the  program  into  their  national  network 
of  Community  Health  Centers.  The  Ameri- 
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can  Association  of  Retired  Persons  has  en- 
couraged submission  of  a  proposal  to  devel- 
op the  AHDP  program  at  other  universities 
and  colleges,  partially  supported  by  camps 
in  their  community.  Even  politicians  are  no- 
ticing the  potential  of  this  national  net- 
work. Former  Congressman  Paul  G.  Rogers 
who  served  as  Chairman  of  the  U.S.  House 
Subcommittee  on  Health  and  the  Environ- 
ment and  Congressman  Steny  Hoyer  (MD) 
have  publicly  supported  the  AHDP  national 
network  concept. 

Leviton  has  certainly  been  in  the  fore- 
front of  the  early  movements  of  death  edu- 
cation and  health  promotion.  Through  his 
expertise  in  these  two  areas,  determination 
and  vision,  he  continues  to  strive  to  promote 
dignity  and  well-being  of  the  elderly 
through  the  development  of  the  AHDP  na- 
tional network. 

For  further  information  concerning  the 
AHDP  program,  contact  Dave  Leviton. 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Maryland,  Adults 
Health  and  Development  Program,  College 
Park.  MD  20742  (301)  454-3295. 


ORDERS  FOR  THURSDAY,  JUNE 
8.  1989 

RECESS  UNTIL  1  1  A.M.  AND  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  11  a.m,,  Thurs- 
day, June  8,  1989.  and  that  following 
the  time  of  the  two  leaders  there  be  a 
period  for  morning  business  not  to 
extend  beyond  12  o'clock  noon  with 
Senators  permitted  to  speak  therein 
for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION  H.R.  1722 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  12  noon  on 
tomorrow.  Thursday,  June  8.  1989,  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  Order  No.  77,  H.R.  1722,  the 
natural  gas  deregulation  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  11A.M.  TOMORROW 
Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader 
has  no  further  business,  and  if  no  Sen- 
ator is  seeking  recognition,  I  now  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  11  a,m.,  Thurs- 
day, June  8,  under  the  previous  order. 
There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  8:29  p.m.,  recessed  until 
Thursday.  June  8.  1989,  at  11  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  June  7.  1989: 

DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 

JANICE  OBUCHOWSKI  OF  VIKOJNIA  TO  BE  ASSIST 
ANT  SECRETARY  OF  COMMERCE  FOR  COMMUNICA 
TIONS  AND  INFORMATION  VICE  ALFRED  C  SIKE.S 
RESIGNED 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH  AND  HUMAN  SERVICES 

MICHAEL  J  ASTRUE.  OF  MASSACHUSETTS  TO  BE 
GENERAL  COUNSEL  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
HEALTH  AND  HUMAN  SERVICES  VICE  MAIXTOLM  M  B 
STERRETT  RESIGNED 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND  URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT 

SHERRIK  .SANDY  ROLLINS  OF  VIHCilNIA  TO  BE  AN 
ASSLSTAN  I  .SECHKTARY  OF  HOU.SlNCi  AND  I'RBAN  I)E 
VELOPMFNT    VKK  HARRY  K    SCllWAHr/    KESKiNED 

NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS  AND  SPACE 
ADMINISTRATION 

RICHARD  HARKI.SON  TRULY  OK  lEXAS  TO  BE  AD 
MINISTRAIOH  OF  THE  NATIONAL  AKRONAl  TICS  AND 
KPACE  ADMINI.STRATION  VICE  .JAMfS  C  FLETCHER 
RF.SK1NEI) 

NATIONAL  FOUNDATION  ON  THE  ARTS  AND  THE 
HUMANITIES 

ROY  M  (iOODMAN  OF  NEW  YORK.  TO  BE  A 
MEMBER  OF  THE  NATIONAL  COI'NCII.  ON  THE  ARTS 
Ff>H  A  TERM  EXPIRING  SEPIEMBER  3.  1994.  VICE  C 
IK)UGl.A.S  DILLON  TERM  EXPIRED 

IN  THE  ARMY 

THE  FOLLOWINti  NAMED  OKFKEHS  ON  THE 
ACTIVE  DUTY  I  1ST  FOR  PROMOTION  TO  THE  GRADE 
INDICATED  IN  THE  US  ARMY  IN  ACCORDANCE  WITH 
SECTIONS  an  AND  Ii28  TITLE  10.  UNITED  .STATES 
CODE 

ARMY 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

DAVID  A   DEI  KKR   2(12   (6  UliJ 

ARMY  NURSE  CORPS 

To  be  major 

DENNIS  M    MIHI'IIV    IIH'    H  BllBB 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  major 

NANCY  J  HUTNAK  OlM  M  vyM 
KENNETH  E  RES.SOR   4(HI  ltd  7<«17 
WILLIAM  E  SHIEl.S    JB"  S4  <IS76 
MARTIN  H   TIEVA,  Ml  911  «74fl 
IRENE  I    YEVICII    KU   18  (IS4:t 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICERS  ON  THE 
ACTIVE  DUTY  I.I.ST  FOR  PROMOTION  TO  THE  GRADE 
INDICATED  IN  HIE  US  ARMY  IN  ACCORDANCE  WITH 
SECTIONS  62't  AND  ft'-'S  Til  LI-  H)  UNITED  STATES 
CODE  THE  OFFICERS  IDENTIHED  WITH  AN  ASTER 
LSK  ARE  Al«0  NOMINATED  FOR  APPOINTMENT  IN 
THE  REGULAR  ARMY  IN  ACC  ( 1RDANC1-:  WITH  SEC 
TION  5.11   TITLE  111  UNITED  STATES  CODE 

ARMY 

To  be  major 

•BILLY  J   FREEBORN   44(i  h2  IWH 

CHAPLAIN  CORPS 

To  be  major 

FRANK  I    BHUNINC^  4;m  S8  .S4:il. 
•LARRY  J    GOODWILL  bM  ■«.'  BH'W 
liERRLS  D  SAMPLES   *MI  !18  18:|J 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  major 

FRANK  H   JAMt.s  iiVO  ;)8  7S1P9 
KINNETH  E   HEE.SOR   lull  811  7'in7 
TIMOTHY  W  .STARC  K,  :tJ4  W  l"S9 

IN  THE  ARMY 

THE      FOLLOWING      NAMED     OFFICERS      ON     THE 
ACTIVE  DUTY  I.LSl    FOR  PROMOTION  TO  THE  GRADE 
INDICATED    IN     THE    UNITED   .STATF^i    ARMY    IN    AC 
CORDANCE    WITH    SECTION    1124     TITLE    10     UNITED 
HTATK.S  CODE 

ARMY 

To  be  colonel 

CHARLfSC  ABERCROMBIE.  24'l  S«  |:«IJ 
.lOSEPH  T  ADINARO   III   225  6ii  :l»2« 
.STANLEY  E   AKINS   282  4(1  8080 
ROBERT  J   ALBERTA/./l   559  BO  :19I» 
DAVID  C  AI.LBEE   528  72  1974 
,)AMh-S  D   ALLEN    244  BS  0B8B 
JOSE  M    ALVAREZ    IK,  142  42  4557 
MICHAEL  A    ANASl.-\SIO  040    IB  8194 
DELOS  W    ANDER.SON    259  74  B24I 
PHILLIP  R   ANDERSON   227  B8   IBL) 
TERRY  H   ANDERSON.  :I25  40  B7I8 
WALTERS  ANDER.SON   o:i9  2B  5901 
C;ARY  F   ANDREW    2(7  74   I18:i 
ARCHIE  D  ANDREWS  .IH   458  72  3477 
DAVID  K   ANDROFT    2B7  82  2740 
JOSEPH  W    ARBUCKLE   524  B2   1975 
JAMES  R   ARM.STRONCi   4:11  72  51116 
GORDON  F  ATCHl-.SON    21B  .511  8249 
BRUCi:  F  BACH  0B5   18  2569 
ROBERT  B  BAILEY   410  86  4262 
JAMF.ST    BAIRD  1175    18  0245 
DOUCiLASR   BAKER   414  72  655:i 
ROBERT  V   BAKER   J K  278  44  1695 
JAMIS  F  BALD  JR    157  :)2  5479 
ROBERT  H   BALDWIN  JR.  294  40  4.132 
JUSTIN  Ci    BALI.OU    III.  037  28  4731 


RONALD  K   BANCROFT  412  78  1719 
RAYMOND  A   BARBEAU   215  42  1457 
JAMES  F  BARBER   387  46  9543 
MARK  CJ  BARBCJUR   328  38  9093 
TERRANCE  D  BAHCELLOS  530  28  9987 
JAMES  B  BAHTIIOLOMEE.S  JR   2.39  82  1825 
DENNIS  A    BASSETT,  376  40  2973 
CARL  R   BAXI.EY   585  20  4432 
DAVID  E    BEAMAN    308  50  0524 
JAMF;S  W    BEAUCHAMP  445  48  9181 
LAWRENCE  J   BECKER   II   019  34  5675 
JAN  D   BEER   459  74  249U 
RONALD  J    BENICK    214  44  9268 
lAMES  H    BENNETT   JR    260  64  9244 
ALBION  A  BERCi.STROM   003  38  9491 
CLIFFORD  BERNATH   492  48  5648 
FREDERICK  S  BERRY   527  72  3980 
RONALD  F  BEYER  465  62  5933 
ALAN  1)  BISKEY   258  68  9651 
FREDERICK  H    BLACK.  .179  46  2726 
NORMAN  G    BLACKBURN    240  74  7443 
.STEWART  H    BORNHOFT   224  64  381(0 
VICTOR  W    BOWSER    168  38   1832 
ROBERT  C   BRAND  229  66  1612 
GERALD  J   BRAUN   395  44  0042 
WILLIAM  H   BRETHOR.ST  493  50  0514 
CONNIE  A   BROWN   023  36  4267 
ROBERT  F  BROWN   249  78  7863 
ALBERT  R   BROWNFIELD  244  74  6845 
Jl'DlTH  A  BROWNING   527  76  3314 
JAME:S  D  BRYAN   416  86  1525 
DOYLE  A   BUCK   432  78  3843 
TONY  J    BUCKI.F.S   213  50  3244 
EDWARD  T   BUCKLEY   JR  .187  44  2325 
ISHMON  F  BURKS  407  62  5178 
JAMF-S  W   burns  JR   278  44  8928 
JULIAN  H    BURNS,  JR.  250  80  6198 
RODNEY  D   BURNS    364  .50   1150 
JAMES  M    BlIRTON    299  38  3025 
MICHAELS   BYlNCiTON    411   70  60011 
JEROME  W    BYRD  JR    446  46  0658 
KEVIN  P  BYRNF;S.  132  411  7639 
MICHAEL  T   BYRNES  039  28  3271 
JOHN  A  CALABRO  JH  085  3B  2809 
PAUL  J   CALLI-:N   031    34  9694 
RONALD  M    CALVERT    266  82  81105 
GREGORY  C   CAMP  509  46  5667 
JOHN  M    CAMPBELL  425  86  7486 
JOHN  D  CARPENTER.  239  70  6241 
WILLIAM  1.  CARR    III    425  86  8314 
HARVtlY  K  CARTER,  442  42  8017 
WILLIAM  E  CARTER   242  72  0347 
WILLIAM  L  CARWILE   111   445  44  5615 
GEORCiE  W  CASEY   JR  019  40  1204 
FRANCFSCO  CATALF  AMO   075  36  7476 
DENNIS  1)  CAVIN    411  78  85.58 
EDWARD  M    CHAMBERLAIN    253  72  8375 
JAMES  R    CHAMBl.ESS   459  74  6515 
CHARIEST  CH.ASE.  027  32  2805 
RONALD  J   CHICXEHITTO   234  62  4191 
WALTER  B  CHRIETZBERG   255  70  6862 
CARL  W  CHUN   575  46  8155 
CHARLES  S  CICCOLELLA  226  Bll  7085 
ROBERT  T  CLARK    224  66  7273 
KOBl-iRT  H  CLARKE.  512  46  3777 
DENNIS  J   CLAUSEN.  132  36  4484 
REGINAI.G    CLEMMONS   237  68  9649 
DENNIS  C  CLINE   546  68  1028 
GARY  P  CLUKEY  006  42  9963 
JULIUS  E,  COATS,  JR,  424  .58  5862 
DENNIS  C  COCHRANE  225  70  2752 
R0BI-:RT  L  COHEN   043  36  3870 
THCJMAS  L  COLEMAN   JR   217  42  1448 
JACKIE  W  COI.I.EY  459  80  6841 
CHARLES  W  COLLINS   IIL424  56  0456 
PETER  J    CONtK)N    352  42  3361 
STEPHEN  C-  CONRAD  296  40  0844 
JACK  D  CONWAY   539  40  0098 
ROBERT  1.  COOCTI   JR   569  68  LI38 
DENNIS  R   COOPER    558  64    1294 
JAMES  E  COTTERMAN   JR   288  40  1241 
ROBERT  L  COWLES   465  84  4942 
DOUCil.AS  E  COX  401  64  2814 
MICHAEL  J  CCJX   333  36  8816 
JAMt:S  D   CRAIG    493  52  7303 
.lOHN  E   CRAIG    241   72  3845 
WILLIAM  J    CRAVEN,  165  38  3661 
HOWARD  W  CRAWFORD  JR   214  48  6633 
.STERLING  B  C-RAWFORD  JR.  427  92  5673 
CIIAUNCEY  F  CRENSHAW    230  58  7191 
LAMAR  C  CROSBY    258  70  5636 
DENNIS  D  CRO.SS  453  82  3954 
JAMF.S  B   CROSS   292  46  6496 
HICHARDT  CRUZ  497  44  7722 
PAUL  E  CULl.INANE  JR  034  36  7887 
JOSEPH  J  CURRIN    III   238  66  7319 
HARRY  A  CURRY   533  46  6275 
PtTER  M   CUVIEI.LO,  094  40  4052 
MICHAEL  D   DALLAS.  314  .52  3636 
FU)YD  E  DALLY   504  52  0895 
RICHARD  E  DANDHEA.  029  36  1339 
.STEVEN  A   DASHER   253  70  3672 
PHILIP  J    DAVID   551   64  7293 
EUGENE  J    DAVIS   578  64    1447 
lOHN  E  DAWLEY   JR  079  40  1322 
SAMUEL  L  DELOACH   250  74  9165 
DENNIS  C'   DEMING    505  64  5767 
JOEI.C   DENNEY,  163  40  9540 
JEROME  L  DENTE.  149  36  6371 
LAWRENCE  I.  DFRKS  JR   327  40  5201 
MACARTHUR  DFSHAZER    427  90  5393 
KENNETH  A  DEUTSCH.  002  36  B50B 
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HOWARD  t;   DKVOS  JH    JfiS  80  8393 
WILLIAM  P  DICKENS,  JK   MW  4G  0804 
THOMAS  R   DICKINSON   24«  7;!  4371 
JAMES  M   DICKSON  JR   415  72  0814 
MICHAEL  DIFFLEY.  .!63  78  4<i76 
JONATHAN  B  DODSON,  Ii75  46  0506 
DANIEL  A   DOHERTY    261   72  9477 
MICHAEL  J    DOLAN    111,493  50  4542 
JAMfS  E   DOWNEY,  266  90  8432 
JOHN  M    DOWNEY    446  48  0754 
ROBERT  M    LUDLEY.  217  46  5866 
ANDREW  L  DULL,  267  70  2248 
LAYTON  Q   DUNBAR   410  86  8156 
JOHN  P   Dl'NKiAN    554  62  0451 
GEORGE  R    DUNl.    JR   461   74  3859 
ARTHUR  P   DUPAY    576  44  2846 
DAVID  R   DURR  436  62  7291 
ANTHONY  DURSO  JR  059  42  4023 
JOHN  W   DYE  288  40  1258 
HERBERT  D   DYER    558  68  9561 
ERIC  G   ECKHARDT   492  44  0749 
GEORGE  D   EICKE   454  70  3555 
MICHAEL  A    ELLICOTT    114  36  0891 
JAMES  E   ELLIOTT,  536  42  2286 
RONALD  E   ELLIOTT   273  40  8834 
DAVID  M    EMLING    325  40  9046 
JOSEPH  P  ENGLEHARDT   264  80  3137 
ROBERT  D  ENYEART  291  38  6515 
MARK  N   ERSKINE,  466  72  7788 
ARTHUR  T  ESTRADA  527  64  1034 
MICHAEL  K    EVENSON    260  70  9788 
MARK  W    EWINO,  476  52  8250 
FRANK  FARKAS.  272  38  6381 
CARL  E,  FELLERS   251  78  6220 
MICHAEL  H   FELLOWS  028  36  4341 
DANIEL  M,  PEREZAN,  192  36  1656 
BERNARD  B   FERGUSON    438  62  6942 
MICHAEL  M   FERGUSON.  521  54  7955 
JAMBS  M   FISHER.  248  70  7440 
EDWARD  A  FITZSIMMONS,  JR.  240  70  5937 
WILLIAM  J   FLAVIN   552  74  3576 
JAMES  M   FLETCHER,  262  74  4171 
ROBERT  L  FLOYD,  II.  262  78  4565 
ANDREW  C   FOLLMER.  II,  203  38  0129 
CHARLES  K   FORD  411  68  7061 
GROVER  M    FORD   255  68   1559 
BRENDA  T  PORMO   243  70  9268 
ROBERT  L  FORRESTER   258  66  0656 
GEORGE  B  PORSYTHE   253  80  8085 
ALAN  A    POX,  550  74  7905 
PETER  C  FRANKLIN   411  76  9700 
ARTY  J   FRANZELLO,  266  80  3246 
THOMAS  T  FRAZIER.  230  74  8337 
DENNIS  M   FRISBEE,  238  74  6290 
JAMES  L   FRY    212  46  0124 
JOSEPH  A    FUCCl   010  34  9098 
JEFFREY  E   FURBANK,  125  38  2008 
EUGENE  A    FUZY    226  60   1138 
EVAN  R   GADDIS,  570  66  5455 
BRUCE  R  GARDNER   503  48  9024 
WARREN  D  OARLOCK    146  36  6825 
STEPHEN  F  GARRBrrr  316  52  5493 
RAYMOND  A  GAUGER  394  46  5507 
JEFFREY  W  GAULT  467  86  3756 
DONNIEL  GEORGE,  325  10  7721 
HAROLD  J  GERBER   145  36  8124 
RICHARD  L  GERDING   540  46  8628 
CHARLES  B   GIASSON    530  32  2932 
CHARLES  M   OLAVE,  461  82  2471 
JOHN  A  GLORIOD  440  48  8475 
HAROLD  L  GLOSUP  432  74  4439 
EMMET  J  GOODBODY   546  68  7922 
JAMES  E  GRAHAM   368  44  5145 
DAVID  L  ORANGE  262  94  6108 
THOMAS  J   GRANT   146  34  8288 
EVERETTEE   GRAY    455  78   1399 
JOHNT  GRAY   266  68  9326 
THOMAS  A  GREEN   006  42  1559 
EARL  D  GREER,  487  48  7027 
THEODORE  R  GREVENCAMP  269  40  4898 
JAMES  S   GRIBSCHAW    170  38  5332 
NEILW  GROTEGUT- 528  54  1201 
WILLIAM  J,  GRUNDY,  564  62  2162 
WILLIAM  M  GUERRA,  527  68  8020 
DALET  GUILFOYLE.  268  40  3702 
CHRISTOPHER  M  GUPPY   542  50  0140 
JAMES  E,  GUSTINE,  451  66  3579 
DAVID  C  GWIN,  265  66  6936 
JOHN  S  HALUSKL  257  70  6564 
DONALD  E   HALVERSON    502  50  0525 
ROBERT  C  HAM   370  46  2476 
JOHNC  HAMMOND  217  44  4879 
JULES  W   HAMPTON   436  68  9699 
KEVIN  T  HANRETTA  094  36  9827 
THOMAS  A   HANSEN   483  54  3914 
GILBERTS  HARPER   III    144  40  7910 
DAVID  G   HARRISON.  291  38  3710 
ALLEN  P  HASBROUCK.  463  84  1500 
LEONARDO   HASSELL  247  82  1811 
JOHN  O   HATHAWAY   540  52  7421 
EVERETT  E  HAWTHORNE  JR   126  34  2113 
CHARLES  L   HAYNES   493  46  5765 
CROSBY  E  HAZEL.  458  74  0443 
DENNIS  G   HEAPY   570  54  9306 
JOSEPH  P  HEBERT  037  28  8638 
EUGENE  K   HECKLE.  JR  254  70  0142 
RICHARD  C    HEEHN.  436  74  5256 
RANDALL  E  HEIM,  481  56  8802 
MARSHALL  L  HELENA  443  50  3502 
WILLIAM  G   HENGLEIN   455  80  9992 
KIM  J   HENNINGSEN.  504  52  7108 
PETER  F  HERRLY   309  52  6499 


JACOH  H    HERSIIEY    II    205  36  7781 
JAMES  M    Hf;SS   527  66  5401 
KENN1-:  I  H  A    HIBL,  501   .58   1267 
STEVEN    ■   HIGHTOWER   460  74  .5480 
DENNIS  K    HILL,  227  60  8811 
THOMAS  >     HILL,  III,  453  74  8566 
JOHN  H    HI    \<i    260  70  0221 
THOMAS  R      lOGAN    093   38  8972 
STEPHEN  L   llOLLlNCiSWORTH,  447  44  6180 
ARTHUR  L   HOLMES   JR,  252  74    1220 
JIMMII-:F   HOLT,  234  71  0324 
DONALD  R    HOLZWAHI'H    503  52  0631 
THOMAS  A   HOOPER   530  30  1965 
GARY  W    HOPKINS   514  14  7712 
BILLY  W    HORN    549  70  4011 
KEN'I   V    HUFFORD   533  44  4949 
SCOTT   W    ir.ll.L,  532  42  9111 
JOSEPH  F   HUNT,  231   72  2006 
JOHN  M    HUTCHF.SON   258  74  0791 
SCOTl   W    HYATT,  341    38  9102 
WILLIAM  D   IDELI.  461  66  4510 
GEORGE  T    INGERSOLI.   422  56  4838 
RAMON  A    IVEY    461   72   1927 
CI.ARI-NCES    IVIE   JR    451172  0517 
MICHAEL  E   JALLO   552  61^    1834 
MARC  A   .lAMISON    533  44    (710 
MICHAEL  O   JANUARY     ,53  64   1659 
ANTIONED   JOHNSON    217   38   1525 
GRFXIORY  T   JOHNSON    383  46  8192 
KENNETH  I.  JOHNSON   474  48  3854 
RICHARD  W   JOHNSON    175  36  3029 
WILLIAM  R   JOHNSON    433  70  4520 
JOHN(     JOHNSTON    461   74  8565 
STKVhiN  D   JOHNSTON,  450  80  8516 
JIMMIK  JONRS   266  80  4405 
JOHN  A  JONES  403  60  1857 
MICHAEL  J   JONES   304  48  6656 
RONALD  E   JONES    262  84  6219 
WILLIAM  H    JORDAN,  288  34  0510 
PAUL  h    JOSEPH,  025  34    1547 
VINCbNTR    JOZWIAK   495  46  6119 
WILLIAM  S   JUSTUS,  487   48  7419 
MEI.SON  J    KAHIIE,  575  52  8605 
JOHN  M    KAIN    480  56  5698 
HOHl-HT  B   KEAN   oil  32  6230 
HAROLD  V    KELl.EY    JR    257  64  4852 
ROBERT  J    KELLY    018  34    1510 
ROBKKT  K   KEMP   217   50   1185 
DAHYl.R    KENDRICK    532  44   9009 
CLAUDIA  J    KENNEDY    413  86  0477 
DONALD  I.   KERRICK,  267  78  7369 
DANIEL  E   KERSEY    263  88  2291 
THOMAS  M   KIEHNE  471  56  7.506 
DAVID  R   KIERNAN    130  32  7638 
HELMUT  R    Klf^SSLlNG    397  44   5620 
HOWARD  W    KIETZMAN    JR    499  46  2435 
HOKERT  B    KILLEBREW    239  64  4921 
PATRICK  KIHBY    044  34  3307 
ROBl-RT  V   KIRBY,  339  40  2223 
MATHIAS  KNORR,  III,  102  40  4213 
KENNETH  A   KOETZ,  298  42  2205 
HENRY  I.  KOREN,  070  40  9187 
ALBERT  J    KRAUS,  133  36  3571 
JOSEPH  I.    KRAWCZYK,  JR    008  32  7093 
MICHAEL  G   KUEHN,  169  36  3129 
ELIZABETH  E   KUGEL  504  50  6601 
WILLIAM  A    KUNZMAN,  292  40  9714 
GLENN  G    LACKEY    264  82  2653 
LEON  J    LAPfJRTE,  037  28  0933 
WILLIAM  W    LARSON    504  52   I5I5 
JANICE  M   LATHOUWERS,  522  70  1455 
DONALD  M    LAUER    500  38  0706 
ROBERT  S   LAY,  JR    428  78   L565 
DWIGHT  E    LEE,  416  60  9280 
WILLIAM  E   I.EWELLYN,  JH   356  34  8855 
PEIER  W    LICHTENBERGER    016  34    1577 
ROBERT  J   LIDDELL  022  34   1918 
DONALD  R   LIGHTMAN   CI25  34  4525 
MICHAEL  A   LINDQUIST,  569  76  2208 
WILLIAM  R   LIPKE,  539  34  3064 
HARRISON  LOBDELL    111    053  38  9825 
WALTER  M    LOENDORF,  517  52  7731 
DONALD  D    LOfTIS,  467  68  0071 
GHI-:G0RY  a   LOWE,  565  64  0270 
GERALD  D   LOWRY   JR    411   72  6184 
MU'HAELD   LUCAS,  224  68  0275 
LARRY  J    LUST,  509  52  3201 
HAROLD  F  LYNCH  JR   226  60  6315 
RICHARD  L  MACEY   261  72  9632 
DOUGLAS  E    MACFARLANE   018  34  4146 
MICHAEL  G   MACLAREN   575  48  3547 
DONALD  MADISON    488  46  5864 
ALAN  H    MAESTAS,  513  54  6284 
ROBERT  J    MALIK    174   36  8082 
PETER  F   MANZA,  349  36  5824 
JOHN  J    MARCELLO   037  32  0589 
CHARLEY  MARINO  JR  513  44  9997 
ALLAN  D   MARPLE,  314  48   1279 
DANIEL  O   MASON    456  70  7609 
LOUIS  G   MASON.  218  40  2698 
MICHAEL  A   MASTRANGELO  067  36  4644 
WILLIAM  E  MATHEWS,  534  46  5049 
JOHN  W    MAY   JR,  231   66  0098 
MEREDITH  MAZZA   338  36  3648 
LAURENCE  W   MAZ.ZENO  436  68  2608 
LAURENCE  W   MCCABE  HI    141  34  7596 
TREVATHAN  N    MCCARTHER    242  78  7352 
THOMAS  C    MCCONNELL,  242  72  6528 
JOHN  M    MCDUFFIE,  267  94  7976 
MICHAEL  A   MCFARLIN,  469  52  5703 
CARLD   MCPERREN    11    585   16  5069 
JAMES  P  MCGOURIN   536  42  1330 


DENNIS  I     MCGOWAN    485  58  8673 
I'ATRU  K  H   MCGUIRE  047  32  8418 
THOMAS!   MCGUIRE   132  36  5909 
WILLIAM  A   MCKELVEY    III   585  22  5535 
BRIAN  J    MCKENNA    102  36  5754 
JAMES  W    MCNEIL  034   32  7129 
DAN  K    MCNEILL   245  74  4203 
JOHN  J    MCNULTY    III    017  32  4097 
BHUCK  1.   MEISNER,  018  34  8198 
CLAYTON  E  MELTf)N   456  66  4552 
DAVID  r   MERRIAM   076  42  8408 
JOHN  C    MERRIAM    510  46  3809 
Kf:lTH  K    MERRITT,  578  58  6389 
PAUL!     MIKOl.ASHEK    276  42  2507 
ROBERI   A    MILl:S   JR   1121   32  0789 
GEOFFREY  D   MILLER    280  44  7650 
ELTON  I)   MINNEY   544  50  8424 
.lAMES  i    MITCHELL,  214  44   3095 
THOMAS  y   MITCHELL   222  32  2149 
DENNIS  M    MOEN    468  58   1949 
.lOSEPH  1)    MOLINARI    231   58   1677 
.IAM1-;S,I    MONTANO.  566  64  5407 
lAMES  1,    MOODY    431   76  8062 
GARY  I,    MOON    463  72  3374 
LEON  E   MORAND    IIL042  38  3203 
,I()SEPH  li   MORGAN   525  86  4050 
MARY  I-    MORGAN    004   50  3594 
JOHN  F    MORONEY    III    138  34  8735 
THEODORE  H    MUELLER    420  66  6662 
LAUREN  O    MUI.LENDORE,  310  46  2860 
JOHN  H    MUMMA,  527  72  5852 
RUSSEI.I    N    MURPHY,  494  46  9657 
PAUL  E    MURRAY    210  36  3137 
JOHN  C    MYERS,  460  74   5993 
ORIN  A   NAGEL  496  46  9208 
ROSS  I,   NAGY    009  32  0904 
JAMi->;  B    NtJDIG    310  46  5414 
NEIL  E    NEl.SON    564  62  9106 
WAYNE  T    NELSON    524  64  0167 
STEPHEN  J    NEUENDORF   485  60  5007 
STEPHEN!    NEWCOMBE   016  34   1946 
ROBERT  W    NOONAN   JR   033  32  6884 
LINDA  1.   NORMAN    527  84  6128 
AUGUSTUS  R    NORTON    078  36  2930 
LEO  E   NORl(5N   JR    139  40  7056 
JOSEPH  H    NOWLAND    228  64  9188 
HOWARD  h:   OBRIEN    037   32  3034 
JOSE  A   OCASIO   581   92  5759 
EDWARD  C    ODOWD    146  40  7865 
JOSEPH  C   OEBBECKE    161   36  505H 
JOHN  G    OHARA    321    36  0777 
WALTER  1     OUSON    230  56  3664 
lAMES  A  OKAHOOD  310  48  1873 
ARTHUR  H   OSGOOD  JR  002  38  5243 
LEROY  B   OUTLAW    212  48  7372 
GENE  PAGE    182  32  8881 
EDWINA  PALMER    430  92  2382 
JOSEPH  G    PAPAPIETRO   088  38  3793 
JAMES  A    PATTERSON    513  48  0488 
JACK  M    PAUL   260  64    1827 
PETEH  G    PAULSON    177  36  0638 
MICHAEL  G    PAZAK   310  48  2413 
JE.SSET   Pl-ITCHINSKY    466  62  7789 
THOMAS  E    PJ:NCE    275  44  4866 
MICHAEL  R    PENDEHGAST   511   44   1889 
FLOYD  1.   PERRY    222  30  2149 
MICHAEL  P    PI-rTERS   228  62  8717 
MICHAEL  A    PETERSEN,  345  34  7624 
CALVIN  L   Pl-T  ERSON    .504  58  99O0 
JACK  M    PEI  Rl    399  42  5932 
DALE  E   PEY  1  ON   425  96  0128 
DENNIS  A    PHELPS.  227  58  5469 
ROBERT  E    PILNACEK    520  52  6786 
BRIAN  V    PIZ/ANO   009  32  9838 
HARVEY  I,  PLAYER   459  68  3656 
WILLIE  R    POl  LARD   JH    464  76  2161 
RONALD  M    PONIKVAR   295  38  2042 
GLENN  A    PORLER,  527  74  3354 
FRANK  I.   POWELL    111    424   54  8437 
JAMES  T   PRATT   III   041  36  1510 
WILLIAM  J    PRICE    408  74    3117 
DAVID  1,    PHIDDY    431   82  6720 
HAWTHORNf:  1,   PROCTOR    238  72  9888 
GI-:0FFR1-:Y  C.    PROSCH    239  74  7275 
JOSEPH  H    ITKVIS   JR    253  70  5704 
SI HVEN  H    HADER    469  54   3453 
SrtVI-N  A    KAHO    III    203  36   1028 
VIRGIL  E    RAINES   JR   496  46  8145 
HECTOR  M    HANGEL   459  78  6330 
LAWRENCE  A    RAPISARDA    135  36   1953 
STEPHANU:  A    RAST   559  66  7872 
RICHARD  D   HtAD   499  46  9070 
.lAMES  E    RECORD    450  68   1888 
WILLIAM  P   Ul-ILLY    170  36   1649 
JOHN  R    REl  IZH-L   436  70  3027 
LAWRENCE  R    HETTA    465  68   1919 
FREDERICK  I)   REYNOLDS   280  44  2969 
EARLE  C    RICHARDSON   019  34   2790 
HENRY  J    RICHTER   JR    264  84   2471 
STEPHEN  T    HIPPE   042  42  3804 
JAMES  O    ROBERTS    250  84  5044 
WILLIAM  L   ROBINSON    446  48  5498 
ROBERT  W    ROGAISKI    263  82  0287 
WILLIAM  L   ROLLINS.  287  38  2649 
RONALD  R   ROI.l.ISON   420  64  9235 
JOSEPH  ROMITO  564  64  3201 
CHARLES  G   RONALD  531  40  7538 
DAVID  A    ROSS    558  60   1682 
GREGORY  A   ROUNTREE  439  80  9047 
CHARLES  S   ROUSEK,  223  64  0O92 
ROBERT  H    ROUSH    401   64  9153 
THOMAS  M   ROY   014  36  0047 
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DAVID  K  RTF  ^0^  (ij  :.n8 
CHARI.f:.S  M   Rl'ST  ii.'7  78  1153 
CHARI.K-SS  RUST   ^-26  HO  9165 
WILLIAM  W    RYAN   JH    4JJ  80  72.!5 
LAURKNCE  R   SADOFF  05J  38  8569 
STEVKN  M    SAKl'MA    5:11  42  9074 
DAVID  F  SALE   547  64  5087 
JERRY  W    SAMPLt:«    132   36   2887 
DAVID  (1    SANDT  087  34   1846 
EDWIN  M   SAVAIOOI.  JR    154  36  4608 
RICHARD  G  SAYRE  524  62  4994 
ROGER  W  SCEARCE  096  38  1156 
ROBERT  L  SCHMIDT   224  56  2929 
JOHN  !■  SCHNEIDER   502  40  5343 
LAWRENCE  SCHNEIDER    122  32  3808 
ROBERT  I'   SCHVl.TZ  JR   088  36  6242 
LEONARD  B  SCOTT    111    447  48  5005 
KENNKIH  C  SCl'LI.  414  74  8235 
RALPH  1    SEBACHER    489  42  3385 
JERRY  I.  SEOARS  422  56  3619 
JOSEPH  K  SHAFFER   585  18  9114 
JOHNNIE  D  SHAW    408  74  0006 
LESLEY  B  SHEI.BCRNE  JR    458  60  9519 
JOHNNIE  L  SHEPHERD  425  98  1577 
JAMI:KE  SHIFLirrT   417  62  4899 
WILLIAM  E  SHIRRON    431  82  5086 
CHRISTOPHER  C  SHOEMAKER    521  74  ^' 
MICHAEL  E  SIMMONS   243  84   1934 
OSCAR  W   SIMMONS    III    266  82  6508 
MICHAEL  1.  SIMONICH    225  66  4615 
DAVID  1.   SIMS    421   64   7541 
WILLIAM  R    SINCLAIR    516  52   1907 
LAWRENCE  E  SKELl  Y    II    413  72  7969 
KENNtT'H  W   SMITH    476  48  5832 
MARVIN  S  SMITH    547  64  5813 
MASON  E  SMITH    575  46  3053 
THOMAS  C  SMnil    225  66  3853 
THOMAS  D  SMITH    505  54  8147 
EDWARD  SORIANO    565  62  3068 
ROOSEVELT  SPEED   557  58  0994 
GEORCiE  R   SPICZAK    526  68  2026 
MICHAEL  T  SPINEI.LO  047  34  872(1 
DWIOHTS  SPRINGER    176  34  9270 
THOMAS  F  SPHINCIER    525  Wl  6722 
JAMl-.S  B  STAFFORD    273  40  1933 
THOMAS  E  STAiy.FH    438  66   1640 
STANLEY  F  STANLEY    359  34  3437 
JAMFS  M    STEFAN    138  36   2484 
GEORGE  H    STlNNfrrr    442  44  0619 

jamf>;h  stith  226  54  4470 

ORECiORY  A  KTOI.T    5111    56  0531 
RICHARD  N   STRAND   538  46   1491 
MICHAEL  V   Sl'Ll.lVAN    552  72  41126 
JAMF.SW   Sl'THERlj^ND    III    215  50  9071 
BRICE  D  SWEENY   009  34  3748 


JOHN  F  SWll-T     111    228  58  8149 
THOMAS  A   SWINDELL.  432  84  9826 
AH  PAD  A   S/UR(iVl    089  36  68lh' 
ROMEHP  \V    lANNKH   036  30   1192 
MlCHAfl.F  TARMAN    467  70  0272 
DOUGLAS  E    lAYl.OH    419  64  7305 
LUITIER  M   TAYLOR   421  56  0169 
WILLIAMS  TAYIXIH    509  48  3477 
I'AUID  TERRY     IK    508  64  0270 
PFIER  J     rilEDF    585    IS   3983 
GERALD  R    TlllbSSKN,  486  52  5467 
KI:RNARD  P  THOMAS    193  36  (1129 
KENNhriH  A   THOMAS   298  42  7592 
ROBERT  C  THOM1-;   567  32  5991 
PATRICK   1     IHORNTON    483   54   8201 
ROBERT  E  THORN  ION    42(1  68  3815 
PAUI.TIBERl.  572  (i6  8961 
CiAHY    M    TOBIN    136  38  7916 
JESSED    I'OLLESON    426  94  3390 
ROBERT  W   TOMMl.lN    228  5(1   1602 
MICHAEI.  I    TOOLI-    42(1  60  3925 
FRANK  A   TRICOMI    272  40  2631 
JOE  W    TRIMBLE   462  70   1593 
KEVIN  J   VARGAS  012  34  (1964 
DAVID  A    VOHE   4()0  66  1485 
WILLIAM    T    VOSSl  KH    (1511  40  5235 
(iREGORY  I)    VUKSK  II    253   82   2441 
ROBERT  W    WAGNH(    287  4(1  3914 
JEFFREY  A   WAtiONllUKSI    225  64  9181 
DENNIS  P    WAI.KO    227   6(1  2384 
WILLIAMS   WALLACE   402  68   1708 
ALAN  H    WALTER-  494  48  5629 
DOUGLAS  F  WAIT  KHS   223  64    1726 
JIMMY  1.   WALTERS    334   36   37611 
CLIFFORD  R    WARD    561    68    1984 
ALVIN  WASHlNCrroN    466   72  1.142 
DONALD  H    WATT     IR    013  40  6872 
DAVID  II    WAYNE,  302  38  2127 
DAVIDS    WEISMAN    052  3li   2064 
KUHARDD   WEl.KHi    585    14  203K 
SIEPIIFN  W    WKSl  BROOK    257   74   98116 
JAMF-SS    WHt;l-:l.KH    517  52  491i8 
DONEI.  D   WHITE   099  32  6523 
LAWRENCE  K    Will  Ih:   JR    577  66  9524 
ROBER  I  f    Willi  !■:    IR    370  44  8632 
I:RW1N  E    Willi  Fill- ad    291  40  4918 
MILION  A    WHin.l-V    JR    252  74  3071 
SAMUhJ.H    Wlinil-.Y    457  74  4275 
LARRY  R    WIIITTINGION    244  70  8108 
JAMES  F    WIESS    JR    534   42  7008 
HOWARD  F    WILCOX     IR    115  34   1493 
JAMES  1.    WILLIAMS    123   38  5483 
JONATHAN  Ci    WILLIAMS.  427  94  9427 
JOEL  E   WILLIAMSON    228  72  4777 
JOHN  R    WILLIAMSON    515  42  0665 


DAVID  W    WII.SON    450  76  5650 
STEPHEN  F    WII.SON,  224  66  6853 
THOMAS  G   WII.SON,  228  62  2293 
RICHARD  II    WITHERSPOON,  226  60  9184 
CARL  F   WirSCHONKE    318  40  3509 
THOMAS  B    WITT,  477  48  5816 
KENNE3  II  R    WOOD,  404  66  4488 
LAWRENCE  E    WOOD,  196  38  5770 
JOHNC   WOOI.SHl.AGER    (161   40  2935 
RALPH  G    WOOTEN,  244  64  4394 
RONALD  T   WORTHINGTON.033  32  U356 
HORACE  WORTHY,  248  68  1612 
TIMOTHY  A   WRAY,  554  78  0972 
JAK1-:  W    WYA  rr,  331   38  0484 
TERRY  A    YON,  230  60  5010 
BARBARA  J    YOST,  397  38  6679 
DAVID  F   YOUNC;    312  46  4955 
WAYNE  H    YOUNC;    409  70  2437 
EVERFir  R    YOUNT,  JR,  228  62  9604 
ROY  F  ZINSER  JR   226  62  1034 
221  X 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  June  7,  1989: 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

DOUGLAS  P  Ml'LHOLLAND  OF  MARYLAND  TO  BI-, 
AN  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  OF  STATE 

THE  JUDICIARY 

MICHAEL  W  FARRELL,  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  CO 
LUMHIA  TO  HE  AN  ASSOCIATE  lUDGE  OF  THE  DIS 
rUKT  OF  COLUMBIA  C'OURT  OF  APPEALS  FOR  Till-: 
I1-:RM  of  15  YEARS 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

WILLIAM  M  DIEFENDERFER  III,  OF  VIRGINIA,  TO  BE 
DEPUTY  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  OFFICE  OF  MANACiE 
MENT  AND  HI  DGFI 

OFFICE  OF  PERSONNEL  MANAGEMENT 

CONSTANCE  BERRY  NEWMAN,  OF  MARYLAND  TO 
UK  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  OFFICE  OF  PERSONNEL  MAN 
AGEMENI 

HIE  ABOVE  NOMINATIONS  WERE  APPROVED  SUB 
JECI  TO  THE  NOMINEES  COMMITMENT  30  RESPOND 
I<)  REQUESTS  TO  APPEAR  AND  TESTIFY  BEFORE  ANY 
DULY  CONSTITUTED  COMMITTEE  C5F  THE  SENATE 


1989 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— fTerf/iesdai^,  June  7,  1989 


The  House  met  at  10  a.m. 

The  Reverend  Kenneth  Landelius, 
Chaplain  to  the  Swedish  Parliament, 
Stockholm,  Sweden,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Heavenly  Father,  we  thank  You  for 
this  new  day.  We  believe  that  our 
thoughts,  courage,  and  work  are  in 
Your  hands. 

With  Your  vision  of  peace,  justice, 
and  health  in  our  hearts  we  can  build 
a  new  world. 

You  know  who  we  are.  But  You  also 
know  what  we  can  be  when  Your 
Spirit  lives  within  us. 

You  are  the  Creator,  full  of  love  and 
grace.  Let  Your  word  lead  us  in  our 
work  today. 

Give  us  freedom  to  find  our  security 
not  only  in  what  we  can  touch  with 
our  hands  and  see  with  our  eyes. 

The  world,  with  all  nations  and 
people,  belongs  to  You,  Father.  There- 
fore, You  have  a  meaning  with  every 
moment  of  life. 

Believing  in  Your  plan  for  mankind 
we  leave  our  lives  in  Your  hands  today 
and  always.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


PLEDGE  OF  ALLEGIANCE 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  ask 
the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Douglas]  if  he  would  kindly 
come  forward  and  lead  the  member- 
ship in  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  led  the  Pledge  of  Al- 
legiance as  follows: 

I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  Flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  to  the  Repub- 
lic for  which  it  stands,  one  nation  under 
God,  indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice  for 
all. 


WELCOME  TO  THE  REVEREND 
KENNETH  LANDELIUS 

(Mr.  STENHOLM  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am, 
indeed,  pleased  to  welcome,  or  I 
should  say  velkommen,  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  the  Reverend  Ken- 
neth Landelius,  who  serves  as  our 
guest  chaplain,  and  who  led  us  in  this 
beautiful  opening  prayer. 


This  is  Chaplain  Landelius'  first  visit 
to  our  Congress  and,  indeed,  his  first 
visit  to  the  United  States.  His  visit 
occurs  at  a  special  time  in  the  history 
of  our  House  of  Representatives,  as 
this  is  the  first  day  that  our  new 
Speaker  has  introduced  the  chaplain 
for  the  prayer. 

Pastor  Landelius  is  the  chaplain  of 
the  Swedish  Parliament  in  Stockholm, 
Sweden,  and  is  the  first  chaplain  to 
occupy  that  position. 

The  relationship  between  Sweden 
and  the  United  States  goes  back  for 
200  years,  and  it  should  be  noted  that 
Sweden  was  one  of  the  first  countries 
to  recognize  our  new  democracy. 

Of  special  note  is  the  fact  that  my 
family  is  from  Swedish  background,  as 
is  the  family  of  our  House  Chaplain, 
Jim  Ford.  In  fact,  one  of  Dr.  Ford's 
family.  Dr.  Jens  Anderson,  served  in 
the  Swedish  Parliament  in  1759. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  might  add  that  I  had 
an  opportunity  for  the  first  time  in  my 
life  to  visit  my  home  country,  because 
both  my  mother's  and  father's  fami- 
lies came  from  Sweden,  and  having 
the  privilege  and  pleasure  of  finding 
the  home  of  my  great-great-great- 
grandfather was,  indeed,  an  experi- 
ence, which  I  hope  you  will  find  as  en- 
joyable for  you  in  your  first  visit  here 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
to  the  United  States. 

On  behalf  of  all  of  my  colleagues. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  and  hon- 
ored to  introduce  Chaplain  Landelius 
to  our  House  and  to  welcome  him  to 
our  country. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Sundquist]. 

Mr.  SUNDQUIST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  my  colleague,  Svenska  Pjoka, 
from  Texas,  for  yielding. 

Pastor  Landelius,  it  is  an  honor  for 
me  to  join  in  with  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Stenholm]  in  welcoming 
you  to  this  Chamber.  I  am  a  graduate 
of  Augustana  College,  as  is  my  wife,  a 
Swedish  Lutheran  school  in  Illinois, 
and  it  is  famous  for  the  seminary 
there  where  Chaplain  Ford  was  grad- 
uated, and  we  are  grateful  to  have 
Chaplain  Ford  here  with  his  Swedish 
background  and  friendship  and  great 
talent. 

We  want  to  thank  you,  Pastor,  for 
being  here  today  and  giving  the  open- 
ing prayer,  and  say  to  you  tacksa 
mycka. 


ELECTION  AS  CHAIRMAN  OF 
COMMITTEE  ON  RULES 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Democratic  caucus,  I  offer 
a  privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  168) 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  168 

Resolved.  That  John  Joseph  Moakley.  of 
Massachusetts,  be.  and  is  hereby,  elected 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires 
to  make  an  announcement. 

The  Chair  announces  that  during 
the  joint  meeting  to  receive  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Pakistan,  only  the  doors 
immediately  opposite  the  Speaker  and 
those  on  his  left  and  right  will  be 
open. 


RECESS 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
order  of  the  House  of  Thursday,  June 
1.  1989,  the  House  will  stand  in  recess 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

Accordingly  (at  10  o'clock  and  7  min- 
utes a.m.),  the  House  stood  in  recess, 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 


D  1051 

JOINT  MEETING  OF  THE  HOUSE 
AND  SENATE  TO  HEAR  AN  AD- 
DRESS BY  HER  EXCELLENCY. 
MOHTRAMA  BENAZIR  BHUTTO. 
PRIME  MINISTER  OF  THE  IS- 
LAMIC REPUBLIC  OF  PAKI- 
STAN 

The  SPEAKER  of  the  House  presid- 
ed. 

The  Doorkeeper,  the  Honorable 
James  T.  MoUoy,  announced  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  and  Members  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  who  entered  the  Hall  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
President  pro  tempore  taking  the 
chair  at  the  right  of  the  Speaker,  and 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  the  seats 
reserved  for  them. 

The  SPEAKER.  On  the  part  of  the 
House,  the  Chair  appoints  as  members 
of  the  committee  to  escort  the  Prime 
Minister  of  the  Islamic  Republic  of 
Pakistan  into  the  Chamber: 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.  Gray;  the  gentleman  from  Flori- 
da, Mr.  Pascell;  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan,  Mr.  Bonior;  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland,  Mr.  Hoyer;  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois,  Mr.  Michel;  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia,  Mr.  Ging- 
rich; the  gentleman  from  Michigan, 
Mr.  Broomfield;  the  gentleman  from 
California,  Mr.  Lewis;  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Edwards. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  On 
behalf  of  the  Senate,  pursuant  to  the 
order  previously  entered,  the  following 
Senators  are  appointed  as  a  committee 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate  to  escort  the 
Prime  Minister  of  the  Islamic  Repub- 
lic of  Pakistan.  Her  Excellency  Moh- 
trama  Benazir  Bhutto,  into  the  House 
Chamber: 

The  Senator  from  Maine,  Mr. 
Mitchell;  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Cranston;  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas,  Mr.  Pryor;  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island,  Mr.  Pell;  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York,  Mr.  Moynihan; 
the  Senator  from  Illinois,  Mr.  Simon; 
the  Senator  from  Maryland.  Ms.  Mi- 
KULSKi;  the  Senator  from  Kansas,  Mr. 
Dole;  the  Senator  from  Indiana,  Mr. 
Logar;  the  Senator  from  Kansas,  Mrs. 
Kassebadm;  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota, Mr.  Boschwitz;  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire,  Mr.  Humphrey; 
and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  Mr. 
Cochran. 

The  Doorkeeper  announced  the  Am- 
bassadors. Ministers,  and  Charges 
d'Affaires  of  foreign  governments. 

The  Ambassadors,  Ministers,  and 
Charges  d'Affaires  of  foreign  govern- 
ments entered  the  Hall  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  took  the  seats 
reserved  for  them. 

The  Doorkeeper  announced  the  Cab- 
inet of  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

The  members  of  the  Cabinet  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  entered 
the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  took  the  seats  reserved  for 
them  in  front  of  the  Speaker's  ros- 
trum. 

At  11  a.m.  the  Doorkeeper  an- 
nounced the  Prime  Minister  of  the  Is- 
lamic Republic  of  Pakistan. 

The  Prime  Minister  of  the  Islamic 
Republic  of  Pakistan,  escorted  by  the 
committee  of  Senators  and  Represent- 
atives, entered  the  Hall  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  stood  at  the 
Clerk's  desk. 

[Applause,  the  Members  rising.] 

The  SPEAKER.  Members  of  the 
Congress,  it  is  my  great  privilege  and  I 
deem  it  a  high  honor  and  a  personal 
pleasure  to  present  to  you  her  Excel- 
lency. Mohtrama  Benazir  Bhutto, 
Prime  Minister  of  the  Islamic  Repub- 
lic of  Pakistan. 

[Applause,  the  Members  rising.] 


UMI 


ADDRESS  BY  HER  EXCELLENCY, 
MOHTRAMA  BENAZIR  BHUTTO. 
PRIME  MINISTER  OF  THE  IS- 
LAMIC REPUBLIC  OF  PAKI- 
STAN 

Prime  Minister  BHUTTO.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  behalf  of  myself  and  my 
delegation,  present  in  this  hall,  permit 
me  to  extend  my  warmest  congratula- 
tions to  you  on  the  assumption  of  your 
high  office. 

Mr.  President,  distinguished  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress,  As  Salaam-o- 
Alaikum.  Peace  be  with  you. 

We  gather  together,  friends  and 
partners,  who  have  fought,  side  by 
side,  in  the  cause  of  liberty. 

We  gather  together  to  celebrate 
freedom,  to  celebrate  democracy,  to 
celebrate  the  three  most  beautiful 
words  in  the  English  language:  "We 
the  People." 

I  stand  here  conscious  of  the  honor 
you  bestow  on  my  country  and  on  me. 

I  am  not  new  to  America.  I  recall 
fondly  my  4  years  I  spent  here  as  a 
student  at  Harvard. 

America  is  a  land  of  great  technolo- 
gy. 

America  is  a  land  of  economic  power. 

Your  products  are  sent  all  over  the 
world,  a  tribute  to  the  creativity  and 
productivity  of  your  people. 

But  your  greatest  export  is  not  ma- 
terial. 

Your  greatest  export  is  not  a  prod- 
uct. 

Your  greatest  export  is  an  idea. 

America's  greatest  contribution  to 
the  world  is  its  concept  of  democracy, 
its  concept  of  freedom,  freedom  of 
action,  freedom  of  speech,  and  free- 
dom of  thought. 

President  Bush,  in  his  inaugural  ad- 
dress, spoke  of  a  new  breeze  across 
America.  In  fact,  this  new  breeze  is 
sweeping  the  whole  world. 

In  Afghanistan,  the  people  have 
freed  their  country  of  foreign  occupa- 
tion. 

In  South  America,  the  generals  are 
returning  to  their  barracks  and  the 
people  to  the  halls  of  government. 

In  the  Orient,  the  old  order  is  chang- 
ing and  the  demands  growing. 

Glasnost  and  perestroika  are  shak- 
ing the  East  bloc— the  ultimate  tribute 
to  the  strength  of  freedom,  to  the 
desire  of  people  wherever  they  live  to 
control  their  own  destiny. 

And  it  is  the  words  of  Lincoln,  that 
are  quoted— "a  government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people." 

For  many  of  us.  the  root  of  all  this 
progress,  the  foundation  of  democra- 
cy, lies  on  this  continent.  200  years 
ago.  in  your  covenant  of  freedom,  in 
words  penned  by  Madison— "We  the 
People. " 

My  presence  before  you  is  a  testa- 
ment to  the  force  of  freedom  and  de- 
mocracy in  Pakistan. 

Throughout  1988  the  call  for  demo- 
cratic change  in  Pakistan  grew  louder. 


After  a  decade  of  repression  the 
wave  of  freedom  surged  in  Pakistan. 

On  November  16.  the  people  of  Paki- 
stan participated  in  the  first  party- 
based  elections  in  11  years. 

The  Pakistan  People's  Party  won  a 
convincing  victory,  showing  wide  na- 
tional support  all  across  the  four  prov- 
inces of  our  great  country.  Democracy 
had  at  last  returned  to  Pakistan. 

We  the  people  had  spoken. 

We  the  people  had  prevailed. 

In  its  first  days,  our  new  government 
released  political  prisoners,  legalized 
labor  and  student  unions,  and  restored 
press  freedoms. 

We  signaled  our  right  of  recognition 
to  the  role  of  the  opposition  in  a 
democratic  society,  giving  them  free 
and  regular  access  to  the  state  media 
for  the  first  time  in  our  history. 

We  set  as  our  focus  reconciliation, 
not  retribution. 

Some  claimed  to  fear  revenge,  re- 
venge against  the  murderers  and  tor- 
turers, revenge  against  those  who  sub- 
verted constitutional  law. 

But,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  there  was 
no  revenge. 

For  them,  and  for  dictators  across 
the  world— democracy  is  the  greatest 
revenge. 

For  us  the  election  was  the  end  to  an 
unspeakable  ordeal. 

A  democratic  government  was  over- 
thrown in  a  military  coup,  and  for  11 
years  dictatorship  ruled  our  nation. 

Political  parties  were  banned. 

Political  expression  prohibited. 

There  was  no  freedom  of  press. 

The  Constitution  was  suspended  and 
amended  into  virtual  nonexistence. 

Women  were  subjugated,  and  laws 
written  specifically  to  discriminate 
against  them. 

Political  opponents  were  imprisoned, 
tortured,  and  hanged.  It  was  the  luck- 
ier ones  who  went  into  exile. 

Our  struggle  was  driven  by  faith- 
faith  in  our  people's  ability  to  resist— 
faith  in  our  religion.  Islam,  which 
teaches  us  that  "tyranny  cannot 
endure;  tyranny  cannot  endure." 

It  is  this  same  faith  which  has 
fueled  the  battle  for  freedom  next 
door  in  Afghanistan. 

Both  our  countries  have  stood  along- 
side the  Afghans  in  their  struggle  for 
more  than  a  decade. 

For  10  long  years  the  people  of  Paki- 
stan have  provided  sanctuary  to  our 
Afghan  brothers  and  sisters. 

We  have  nurtured  and  sustained 
their  families. 

More  than  3  million  refugees  are  on 
our  soil.  Still  more  are  coming,  fleeing 
the  bloodshed. 

And  we  have  welcomed  them, 
housed  them,  and  fed  them. 

And  for  10  long  years,  the  United 
States,  in  a  united  bipartisan  effort  of 
three  administrations  and  six  Con- 
gresses, has  stood  side  by  side  with 
Pakistan,  and  the  brave  Mujahidin. 
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We  both  deserve  to  be  proud  of  that 
effort. 

But  that  effort  did  not  come  without 
a  price.  Our  villages  were  strafed,  our 
people  killed. 

Our  peaceful  country  has  changed. 
The  war  has  brought  the  curse  of  drug 
addiction  to  Pakistan— over  1  million 
heroin  addicts— to  a  land  that  never 
before  knew  it. 

Our  forests  and  natural  resources 
have  been  depleted. 

Yet  our  commitment  to  pay  the 
price     for     freedom     has     not     been 

And  now  despite  the  Soviet  with- 
drawal, peace  has  not  returned  to  Af- 
ghanistan. 

Even  now  the  Soviet  Government  is 
giving  full  backing  to  the  Kabul  re- 
gime's efforts  to  cling  to  power. 

It  has  left  in  its  possession  vast 
quantities  of  lethal  weapons— weapons 
supplemented  by  a  regular  supply  of 
hardware  including  Scud  missiles, 
some  of  which  have  already  hit  Paki- 
stan territory. 

More  threats  have  been  received, 
threats  to  supply  new  weapons  never 
before  seen  in  the  region. 

The  Soviets  have  gone.  But  the  force 
of  foreign  arms  continues  to  deny  Af- 
ghanistan the  ultimate  fruit  of  victo- 
ry—self-determination. 

Those  responsible  for  a  decade  of 
death  and  destruction  now  blame  us 
for  the  continuing  bloodshed. 

They  accuse  us  of  interfering  in  Af- 
ghanistan. Nothing  is  farther  from  the 
truth,  and  nothing  is  more  unjust. 

Our  concerns  are  for  a  stable,  inde- 
pendent and  neutral  Afghanistan,  an 
Afghanistan  where  the  people  can 
choose  their  own  system,  their  own 
goverrmient  in  free  and  fair  elections. 
We  in  Pakistan  would  like  to  see  the 
refugees  return  to  their  homes  in 
peace  and  dignity. 

Unfortunately,  the  conflict  is  not 
over.  It  has  entered  its  closing  stage,  a 
stage  often  the  most  complex  and  dif- 
ficult. 

Distinguished  friends.  Pakistan  and 
the  United  States  have  traveled  a  long 
road  with  the  Afghans  in  their  quest 
for  self-determination. 

Let  us  not  at  this  stage,  out  of  impa- 
tience or  fatigue  become  indifferent. 
We  cannot,  we  must  not  abandon  their 
cause. 

The  world  community  must  rise  to 
the  challenge  which  lies  ahead.  The 
challenge  of  achieving  a  broad-based, 
political  settlement  to  the  war,  of  re- 
building a  shattered  country,  of  help- 
ing the  victims  of  war,  of  developing 
the  Afghan  economy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  now  Pakistan  and  the 
United  States  enter  a  new  phase  of  an 
enduring  relationship.  Our  shared  in- 
terests and  common  international 
goals  have  not  disappeared.  If  any- 
thing they  have  been  strengthened. 

Our  partnership  is  not  a  friendship 
of  convenience.  For  decades  we  have 


been  tied  together  by  mutual  interna- 
tional goals,  and  by  shared  interests. 

But  something  new  has  entered  into 
the  equation  of  bilateral  relations— de- 
mocracy. 

We  are  now  moral  as  well  as  political 
partners.  Two  elected  governments 
bonded  together  in  a  common  respect 
for  constitutional  government,  ac- 
countability, and  a  commitment  to 
freedom. 

Because  of  the  intensity  of  our 
struggle  for  freedom,  we  will  never 
take  it  for  granted  in  Pakistan. 

Our  democratic  institutions  are  still 
new  and  need  careful  tending. 

Democracy's  doubters  have  never  be- 
lieved that  it  could  successfully  ad- 
dress the  problems  of  developing  coun- 
tries. But  democracy  in  Pakistan  must 
succeed  to  signal  nations  in  political 
transition  all  over  the  world  that  free- 
dom is  on  the  rise. 

This  is  the  time  in  Pakistan  when 
democracy's  friends  must  come  for- 
ward. We  need  the  time  and  the  re- 
sources to  build  a  truly  strong  consti- 
tutional government.  If  we  succeed  all 
democracies  share  in  that  success. 

Today  we  are  on  the  threshold  of  a 
new  democratic  partnership  between 
our  two  countries,  addressing  new  pri- 
orities. A  partnership  which  addresses 
both  our  security  concerns  and  our 
social  and  economic  needs.  A  partner- 
ship which  will  carry  us  into  the  21st 
century— strong  in  mutual  trust,  close 
in  common  interest,  constant  to  the 
values  we  share;  working  in  association 
with  democratic  governments  all 
across  the  world  to  promote  the  values 
of  freedom.  This  is  the  partnership, 
the  new  democratic  Pakistan  we  hope 
to  build  with  your  continuing  help. 

The  time  is  right,  my  friends,  to 
make  miracles  in  Pakistan.  The  dicta- 
torship of  the  past  has  given  way  to 
the  forces  of  the  future.  The  years  of 
social  and  economic  neglect  beg  for  re- 
dress. So  I  come  to  this  land  of  free- 
dom to  talk  about  the  future.  The 
future  of  my  country  and  the  future 
of  freedom  everywhere.  The  future  of 
our  children— my  child— and  yours. 

I  come  before  you  to  declare  that  we 
cannot  choose  between  development 
and  democracy.  We  must  work  for 
both. 

Partners  in  democracy  must  now 
focus  attention  on  urgent  problems 
which  affect  mankind  as  a  whole. 

The  widening  gap  between  rich  and 
poor  countries;  environmental  pollu- 
tion; drug  abuse  and  trafficking;  the 
pressure  of  population  on  world  re- 
sources; and  full  economic  participa- 
tion for  women  everywhere. 

We  must  join  together  to  find  reme- 
dies and  solutions  for  these  problems 
before  they  overcome  us. 

Of  all  the  crises  facing  us,  my  gov- 
ernment is  giving  the  highest  priority 
to  the  problem  of  drug  abuse. 

We  are  determined  to  eradicate  this 
plague  from  our  country.  To  that  end 


we  have  established  a  new  Ministry  for 
Narcotics  Control. 

We  are  taking  vigorous  action 
against  drug  offenders. 

Our  close  cooperation— and  that  of 
other  nations— must  be  strengthened 
if  we  are  to  turn  back  the  tide  of  drugs 
sweeping  your  nation  and  mine. 

So,  too,  must  we  work  together,  as 
partners,  to  avert  the  catastrophe  of  a 
nuclear  arms  race. 

Speaking  for  Pakistan.  I  can  declare 
that   we   do   not   possess   nor   do   we 
intend  to  make  a  nuclear  device. 
That  is  our  policy. 

We  are  committed  to  a  regional  ap- 
proach to  the  nuclear  problem  and  we 
remain  ready  to  accept  any  safe- 
guards, inspections,  and  verifications 
that  are  applied  on  a  nondiscrimina- 
tory regional  basis. 

Pakistan  has  long  advocated  the  cre- 
ation of  a  nuclear-weapon-free  zone  in 
the  region. 

A  first  step  in  that  direction  could  be 
a  nuclear  test  ban  agreement  between 
Pakistan  and  its  neighbors  in  South 
Asia. 

We  are  prepared  for  any  negotiation 
to  prevent  the  proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons  in  our  region. 

We  will  not  provoke  a  nuclear  arms 
race  in  the  subcontinent. 

The  United  States  has  long  held  a 
commitment  to  peace  in  South  Asia. 

It  is  a  commitment  which  Pakistan 
shares. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  of  peace,  of  region- 
al cooperation  and  bilateral  partner- 
ship, that  I  come  before  you  today. 

This  then  must  be  our  agenda,  de- 
mocracy and  development,  security 
and  international  cooperation. 

The  people  of  Pakistan  appreciate 
the  assistance  you  have  given  us,  the 
assistance  which  you  continue  to  give 
us. 

Your  military  assistance  has  helped 
maintain  a  relative  balance  in  the 
region.  It  has  contributed  to  Paki- 
stan's sense  of  security.  It  has 
strengthened  the  peace  and  stability 
of  the  South  Asian  region. 

Mr.  Speaker,  everywhere  the  Sun  is 
setting  on  the  day  of  the  dictator. 

In  Pakistan  when  the  moment  came, 
the  transition  was  peaceful. 

The  whole  nation,  the  whole  nation, 
farmers,  workers,  the  soldiers  and  ci- 
vilians, men  and  women,  together  her- 
alded the  return  of  democracy. 

The    people    have    taken   power   in 
their  hands. 
But  our  work  has  just  begun. 
My  friends,  freedom  is  not  an  end. 
Freedom  is  a  beginning. 

And  in  Pakistan,  at  long  last,  we  are 
ready  to  begin. 

Our  two  countries  stood  together  in 
the  last  decade  to  support  the  fight  of 
the  Afghan  people  for  freedom. 

Let  us  stand  together  now  as  the 
people  of  Pakistan  strive  to  give  mean- 
ing to  their  new-found  freedom. 
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Come  with  us  toward  a  tomorrow, 
better  than  all  the  yesterdays  we 
knew. 

History,  the  rush  of  events,  perhaps 
even  destiny  have  brought  me  here 
today. 

I  am  proud  to  be  the  elected  Prime 
Minister  of  Pakistan  in  this  critical 
time. 

It  is  an  awesome  obligation. 

But  in  the  words  of  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy— "I  do  not  shrink  from  this 
responsibility— I  welcome  it." 

As  a  representative  of  the  young,  let 
me  be  viewed  as  one  of  a  new  genera- 
tion of  leaders  unshackled  by  the  con- 
straints and  irrational  hatreds  of  the 
past. 

As  a  representative  of  women,  let  my 
message  be  to  them,  "Yes  you  can!" 

As  a  believer  of  Islam  in  this  august 
Chamber,  let  my  message  be  about  a 
compassionate  and  tolerant  religion, 
teaching  hard  work  and  family  values 
under  a  merciful  God,  for  that  is  the 
Islam  and  that  is  the  Islaun  which  we 
must  all  come  to  understand. 

For  me  and  the  people  of  Pakistan, 
the  last  11  years  have  encompassed  a 
painful  Odyssey. 

My  countrymen  and  I  did  not  see 
our  loved  ones  killed,  or  tortured,  or 
lashed,  or  languished  in  solitary  con- 
finement, deprived  of  basic  human 
rights  and  freedom  in  order  that 
others  might  again  suffer  such  indig- 
nities. 

We  sacrificed  a  part  of  our  lives  and 
bore  the  pain  of  confronting  tyranny 
to  build  a  just  society. 

We  believed  in  ourselves,  in  our 
cause,  in  our  people  and  in  our  coun- 
try. 

And  when  you  believe,  then  there  is 
no  mountain  too  high  to  scale. 

That  is  my  message  to  the  youth  of 
America,  to  its  women,  and  to  its 
people. 

Thank  you  distinguished  Members. 

[Applause,  the  Members  rising.] 

At  11  o'clock  and  32  minutes  a.m., 
the  Prime  Minister  of  the  Islamic  Re- 
public of  Pakistan,  accompanied  by 
the  committee  of  escort,  retired  from 
the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

The  Doorkeeper  escorted  the  invited 
guests  from  the  Chamber  in  the  fol- 
lowing order: 

The  members  of  the  President's  Cab- 
inet. 

The  Ambassadors.  Ministers,  and 
Charges  d'Affaires  of  foreign  govern- 
ments. 


The  Members  of  the  Senate  retired 
to  their  Chamber. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  House  will  con- 
tinue in  recess  until  the  hour  of  12 
noon. 


JOINT  MEETING  DISSOLVED 

The  SPEAKER.  The  purpose  of  the 
joint  meeting  having  been  completed, 
the  Chair  declares  the  joint  meeting 
of  the  two  Houses  now  dissolved. 

Accordingly,  at  11  o'clock  and  36 
minutes  a.m..  the  joint  meeting  of  the 
two  Houses  was  dissolved. 


n  1206 
AFTER  RECESS 

The  recess  having  expired,  the 
House  was  called  to  order  by  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Montgom- 
ery) at  12  o'clock  and  6  minutes  p.m. 


PRINTING  OF  PROCEEDINGS 
HAD  DURING  THE  RECESS 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  proceed- 
ings had  during  the  recess  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


UMI 


RELATING  TO  THE  COOPERA- 
TIVE ARRANGEMENT  WITH 
JAPAN  REGARDING  THE  FSX 
WEAPON  SYSTEM 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  165  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  165 

Resolved,  That  at  any  time  after  the  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution  the  Speaker  may. 
pursuant  to  clause  1(b)  of  rule  XXIll.  de- 
clare the  House  resolved  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  joint  res- 
olution (S.J.  Res.  113)  prohibiting  the 
export  of  technology,  defense  articles,  and 
defense  services  to  codevelop  or  coproduce 
the  FSX  aircraft  with  Japan,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  the  first  reading  of  the  joint 
resolution  shall  be  dispensed  with.  After 
general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to 
the  joint  resolution  and  which  shall  not 
exceed  two  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs,  the  joint  resolution  shall  be 
considered  for  amendment  under  the  five- 
minute  rule.  It  shall  be  in  order  to  consider 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute recommended  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  now  printed  in  the  joint  res- 
olution as  an  original  text  for  the  purpose 
of  amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule 
and  said  substitute  shall  be  considered  as 
having  been  read.  No  amendment  to  said 
substitute  shall  be  in  order  except  the 
amendments  printed  in  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  accompanying  this  res- 
olution, which  shall  be  considered  in  the 
order  specified  in  the  report  and  if  offered 
by  (1)  Representative  Solomon  of  New- 
York,  or  his  designee,  and  (2)  Representa- 
tive Bruce  of  Illinois,  or  his  designee,  said 
amendments  shall  be  considered  as  having 
been  read,  shall  be  debatable  for  the  time 
specified  in  the  report,  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  proponent  and  a  Member 
opposed  thereto,  and  shall  not  be  subject  to 
amendment.  All  points  of  order  against  said 


amendments  are  hereby  waived.  If  both  of 
the  amendments  printed  in  the  report  are 
agreed  to.  only  the  last  such  amendment 
which  is  adopted  shall  be  considered  as  fi- 
nally adopted  and  reported  back  to  the 
House.  If  the  amendment  offered  by  Repre- 
sentative Bruce  of  Illinois,  or  his  designee,  is 
adopted,  the  question  shall  not  be  put  on 
the  adoption  of  the  committee  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended, 
and  the  question  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
been  disagreed  to.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
consideration  of  the  joint  resolution  for 
amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  joint  resolution  to  the  House 
with  such  amendments  as  may  have  been 
adopted,  and  the  previous  question  shall  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  joint  resolu- 
tion and  amendments  thereto  to  final  pas- 
sage without  intervening  motion  except  one 
motion  to  recommit  with  or  without  instruc- 
tions. 

n  1210 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
MoAKLEY]  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
purposes  of  debate  only,  I  yield  the 
customary  30  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Solomon], 
and  pending  that,  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  165  is  a 
modified  closed  rule  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 113,  prohibiting  the  export  of  tech- 
nology, defense  articles  and  defense 
services  to  codevelop  or  coproduce  the 
FSX  aircraft  with  Japan  and  for  other 
purposes.  The  rule  provides  for  2  hours 
of  general  debate  to  be  divided  equally 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs,  after  which 
the  joint  resolution  shall  be  considered 
for  amendment  under  the  5-minute  rule. 

The  rule  makes  in  order  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  now  printed  in 
the  joint  resolution  as  original  text 
and  this  substitute  shall  be  considered 
as  having  been  read.  No  amendments 
to  this  substitute  shall  be  in  order 
except  the  amendments  printed  in 
House  Report  101-75,  accompanying 
this  resolution  in  the  following  order: 
One  amendment  to  be  offered  by  Rep- 
resentative Solomon  or  his  designee 
and  a  second  amendment  to  be  offered 
by  Representative  Bruce  or  his  desig- 
nee. Each  amendment  may  be  debated 
for  1  hour.  These  amendments  are  not 
subject  to  amendment  and  all  points 
of  order  are  waived  against  the  amend- 
ments. If  both  of  the  amendments 
printed  in  the  report  are  adopted,  only 
the  last  such  amendment  adopted 
shall  be  considered  to  have  been  final- 
ly adopted  and  reported  back  to  the 
House. 

The  rule  further  provides  that,  if 
the  Bruce  amendment  is  agreed  to.  the 
question  shall  not  be  put  on  adoption 
of  the  committee  substitute  as  amend- 
ed but  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been 
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disagreed  to.  This  last  measure  is  in- 
tended to  obviate  the  need  for  further 
Senate  action  on  this  bill  in  the  event 
that  an  amendment  identical  to 
Senate-passed  version  is  passed  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rule  pro- 
vides for  one  motion  to  recommit  with 
or  without  instructions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  endorse  this 
rule  and  the  underlying  bill.  By 
making  the  Solomon  amendment  in 
order,  the  rule  will  provide  Members 
with  an  opportunity  to  voice  their  dis- 
pleasure with  the  FSX  fighter-aircraft 
agreement;  and  by  making  the  Bruce 
amendment  in  order,  the  rule  will  give 
the  House  a  means  of  mitigating  the 
threat  that  the  FSX  sale  poses  to 
America's  competitiveness. 

I  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  admin- 
istration has  sought  to  increase 
Japan's  defense  contribution  through 
this  deal.  In  fact,  I  applaud  this  effort. 
The  technology  transfers  allowed  in 
this  bill  may  threaten  the  United 
States'  preeminence  in  the  aerospace 
industry— an  industry  that  the  Japa- 
nese are  known  to  be  actively  pursur- 
ing. 

This  legislation  would  assist  us  m  ob- 
taining a  guarantee  that  we  are  pro- 
viding the  FSX  for  Japan's  defense 
needs  and  not  for  its  commercial  bene- 
fit. I  strongly  commend  this  rule  and 
this  bill  to  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  rule  before  us  pro- 
vides for  the  various  points  of  view 
concerning  the  FSX  codevelopment 
project  with  Japan  to  be  heard,  and  it 
provides  an  adequate  amount  of  time 
for  that  debate.  The  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Moakley]  has  ex- 
plained the  provisions  of  the  rule,  and 
so  I  need  not  repeat  them  at  great 
length. 

This  rule  is  a  variation  on  the  king- 
of-the-hill  theme.  Following  general 
debate,  it  shall  be  in  order  to  consider 
the  amendment  I  will  be  offering. 
Then  the  House  shall  consider  the 
amendment  to  be  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Bruce].  If 
his  amendment  passes,  we  shall  pro- 
ceed no  further.  The  House  will  then 
have  passed  identical  language  to  that 
which  passed  in  the  other  body.  If  Mr. 
Bruce's  amendment  does  not  pass,  the 
House  will  then  vote  on  the  committee 
resolution. 

My  amendment  is  sense-of-the-Con- 
gress  language.  Owing  to  the  fact  that 
inclusion  of  such  an  amendment  is  a 
little  unorthodox,  I  would  like  this  op- 
portunity to  explain  the  procedural 
problem  that  I  was  up  against.  And  I 
would  also  like  to  thank  the  Rules 
Committee  for  making  my  amendment 
in  order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  amendment  is 
aimed  at  correcting  a  problem.  The 
problem  is  simply  this:  Neither  the 
committee  resolution  we  will  be  con- 


sidering, nor  the  substitute  version  to 
be  offered  by  Mr.  Bruce,  afford  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  a  clean-cut  opportu- 
nity to  cast  a  yes  or  no  vote  on  the 
FSX  deal  itself.  My  amendment  will 
provide  that  opportunity. 

The  argument  will  be  heard,  of 
course,  that  my  amendment  is  moot— 
the  sale  is  going  to  go  through,  regard- 
less, so  why  waste  time  on  a  vote  that 
doesn't  mean  anything?  My  response 
would  be  this:  Proponents  of  this  deal 
have  managed  to  delay  House  consid- 
eration of  the  issue  until  after  the  30- 
day  review  period  mandated  by  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act  had  expired 
and  yes,  it  has  expired.  So  if  the  point 
is  moot,  it  is  thanks  to  them,  those 
people,  who  kept  this  disapproval  reso- 
lution from  coming  to  the  floor  of  this 
House. 

But  I  would  say  further  that  any 
vote  we  take,  even  on  sense-of-the- 
Congress  language  is  important.  It 
sends  a  message,  and  in  this  case,  the 
whiz  kids  at  the  State  Department  and 
Commerce  Department  who  negotiat- 
ed the  FSX  deal  should  be  the  recipi- 
ents of  a  message  from  Congress  on 
this  vote  on  this  amendment.  The 
message  would  be:  "Negotiate  one 
more  of  these  losers  and  you'll  never 
get  it  through  Congress  again."  Think 
about  that.  State  Department. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  appropriate  time 
during  debate  Members  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  go  into  detail  about 
why  the  FSX  deal  is  a  bad  idea,  or  a 
good  idea.  Suffice  to  say  right  now 
that  many  Members,  from  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  and  all  points  on  the  politi- 
cal spectrum,  and  on  the  philosophical 
spectrum,  have  expressed  serious  res- 
ervations about  the  FSX  deal.  Close  to 
100  Members  sponsored  in  this  House 
a  resolution  of  outright  disapproval. 

This  point  of  view  will  be  heard,  and 
my  amendment  will  provide  Members 
with  the  only  chance  we  will  have  to 
cast  an  unequivocal,  unambigious  "no  " 
vote  against  the  FSX  deal.  Again,  I 
thank  the  Rules  Committee  for  that 
opportunity,  because  they  are  going  to 
let  the  will  of  this  House  work,  even 
though  it  will  be  just  a  sense-of-the 
Congress  resolution,  I  would  certainly 
urge  support  of  this  rule.  Even  though 
it  is  a  modified  closed  rule,  it  does 
have  the  support  of  the  Republican 
and  Democratic  leadership,  because 
both  sides  of  the  issue  are  being  heard. 
Nobody  is  being  gagged. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
purposes  of  debate  only,  I  yield  5  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Traficant]. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  the  time.  I 
congratulate  the  new  chairman  of  the 
Rules  Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  offer  a 
few  words.  I  will  support  the  Solomon 
amendment.  I  am  not  sure  what  I  will 
do  on  the  Bruce  amendment,  but  I  do 
support  the  rule;  but  it  is  evident  that 


the  President  made  a  decision  and 
Congress  now  today  will  reinforce  that 
decision  to  some  degree  by  some  action 
or  some  inaction,  whichever  you  would 
like  to  call  it. 

The  bottom  line  is  that  I  cannot  be- 
lieve it.  It  seems  that  this  deal  actually 
wins  the  fortune  cookie. 

I  come  from  a  district  that  has  been 
ravaged  by  trade  policies  that  have 
been  promulgated  by  "think  tank" 
theorists.  I  have  never  seen  or  heard 
of  one  in  an  unemployment  line.  None 
of  them  knows  what  a  soup  line  is. 
They  have  all  these  fancy  theories, 
theories,  just  that,  that  do  not  ap- 
proach fact.  It  is  a  projection  of  what 
one  believes  and  thinks. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  it.  We  have  two 
Toyotas  in  every  garage  now.  What 
are  we  going  to  do?  Are  we  going  to 
open  our  gates  to  Mutual  of  Tokyo,  let 
them  come  over  and  write  the  insur- 
ance on  those  Toyotas. 

When  is  Congress  going  to  stand  up 
for  the  American  worker  and  our 
American  country? 

We  are  not  giving  away  the  farm. 
We  are  sending  it  over  duty  free. 

You  know,  2V2  years  ago.  Congress 
might  recall  when  Japan  announced 
$60  billion  worth  of  public  works 
projects  to  expand  their  seaports  and 
airports.  If  you  remember  the  Japa- 
nese law.  it  said,  and  I  would  like  to  let 
the  Members  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  know,  that  only  Japanese  compa- 
nies could  apply.  When  the  American 
press  started  going  after  them,  here  is 
what  the  Japanese  spokesman  said.  He 
said,  "Yes,  it's  true.  We  decided  to 
keep  the  jobs  and  the  money  in 
Japan. " 

When  the  press  went  after  them  fur- 
ther because  the  Pentagon  said,  "My 
God.  I  cant  believe  this, "  the  trade 
representative  said.  "Gee  whiz,  at  a 
time  like  this.  Congress  is  going  to  get 
upset." 

When  they  pressed  them  further, 
the  Japanese  spokesman  said,  "We 
here  in  Japan  take  care  of  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Japanese  people.  Maybe 
the  American  Congress  should  start 
looking  out  for  the  American  people." 
I  submit  here  to  the  Congress  today 
that  we  have  failed  so  far.  In  my  dis- 
trict we  have  lost  the  whole  steel  in- 
dustry. 

D  1220 

After  World  War  II  we  allowed  the 
Japanese  to  come  in  and  take  pictures 
and  photographs  of  our  steel  mills  and 
factories.  We  were  not  satisfied  with 
that.  We  gave  them  blueprints  to  take 
back  so  they  could  build  up  their  econ- 
omy, and  they  did.  They  have  the  fac- 
tories today  and  we  have  the  photo- 
graphs. We  have  unemployment,  we 
have  home  foreclosure.  They  are 
living  high  on  the  hog! 

We  are  worried  about  everybody  all 
over,  and  I  know  my  voice  is  not  being 
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heard  here.  I  can  look  around  and  see 
that. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  there  are 
brave  and  valiant  bodies  laying  in  Ar- 
lington today  that  are  rolling  over  in 
their  graves  because  they  thought 
they  won  a  war.  They  never  thought 
they  would  see  the  government  allow 
the  Japanese  businessmsoi  to  come 
over  and  take  America  from  under 
them.  What  is  the  sign  on  Arlington 
going  to  say? 

I  say  today  the  land  of  the  rising  sun 
is  beginning  to  cast  a  great  shadow 
over  America,  and  there  are  no  politi- 
cal eyes  that  are  on  it.  We  are  just  sit- 
ting here  biding  time  and  the  shadow 
is  looming  larger  and  larger,  and  it  is 
hanging  over  American  business  and 
workers.  We  can  make  direct  deposit 
in  a  Japanese  national  bank  in  one  of 
our  major  cities  today.  What  is  next? 

I  appreciate  the  time  and  I  am  going 
to  vote  for  the  rule.  I  am  going  to  vote 
for  the  Solomon  amendment.  I  do  not 
know  what  I  will  do  on  the  Bruce 
amendment.  I  do  not  think  we  do  too 
much  down  here. 

I  would  just  like  to  end  my  little 
short  statement  by  saying  why  do  we 
not  try  and  buoy  up  the  interest  of 
Uncle  Sam  instead  of  trying  to  find 
ways  of  justifying  how  we  can  go 
about  giving  our  country  away?  Why 
do  we  not  start  looking  at  America  and 
taking  care  of  our  own  business?  Take 
care  of  America  first. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  might  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Walker]. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  ask,  if  I 
may,  the  new  chairman  of  the  Rules 
Committee  a  couple  of  questions  about 
this  particular  rule  and  about  an  item 
that  is  in  it.  There  is  an  item  in  the 
rule  on  page  3  where  it  says  "The 
question  shall  not  be  put  on  the  adop- 
tion of  the  committee  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amend- 
ed, and  the  question  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  been  disagreed  to." 

Can  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts tell  me  the  effect  of  that?  It  is 
somewhat  unusual  language  in  a  rule. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
effect  is  if  the  Bruce  amendment  is 
the  king  of  the  mountain,  rather  than 
using  that  language,  we  would  go  back 
to  the  Byrd  Senate  amendment  bill 
that  is  laying  at  the  desk,  and  that 
would  pass  and  go  directly  to  the 
White  House  rather  thEin  going  back 
to  the  Senate  and  going  into  confer- 
ence. 

Kfr.  WALKER.  So  what  we  are  doing 
is  avoiding  a  conference  with  this  rule 
mechanism? 


Mr.  MOAKLEY.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  WALKER.  We  do  not  typically 
do  that  in  rules,  do  we? 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  The  problem  is 
that  the  Senate  is  more  interested  in 
form  than  substance,  and  even  though 
it  is  the  exact  same  language  that  we 
would  be  passing,  because  we  would 
pass  it  in  the  amendment  stage  it 
would  have  to  go  back  to  conference, 
and  it  would  be  tied  up  there. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  understand  the 
gentleman's  point.  But  we  are  faced 
with  a  somewhat  unusual  circum- 
stance here. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  I  would  simply  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  even  though 
there  were  a  conference,  there  would 
still  be  a  matter  in  disagreement. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  understand.  But  I 
am  a  little  concerned  about  us  again 
setting  a  precedent  that  we  are  going 
to  take  action  on  the  floor  through 
the  rules  that  avoid  the  regular  proc- 
esses of  the  Congress,  and  I  under- 
stand we  are  in  a  somewhat  unusual 
circumstance  here.  But  I  have  found 
in  the  past  that  some  of  these  unusual 
circumstances  come  back  later  on  and 
are  cited  on  the  floor  as  a  precedent  of 
why  we  ought  to  go  ahead  and  avoid  a 
conference  because  we  have  done  it 
before. 

I  guess  what  I  am  seeking  from  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  is  an 
assurance  that  this  is  not  something 
which  is  going  to  be  regularly  used  as 
a  way  of  avoiding  conference  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  We  have  the  situa- 
tion where  the  Senate  has  passed  the 
identical  same  language,  but  because 
the  Bruce  language,  which  is  the  iden- 
tical same  language,  would  come  to 
them  as  an  amendment,  it  would  be  a 
conferenceable  item  and.  therefore,  it 
would  serve  little  purpose  to  send  it 
back  into  the  conference.  So  this  way 
we  are  taking  the  same  identical  lan- 
guage and  we  are  sending  it  right  to 
the  White  House. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  understand  exactly 
what  the  gentleman  is  doing.  But  the 
problem  is  that  while  in  this  instance 
it  does,  in  fact,  have  the  effect  the 
gentleman  says,  we  have  in  fact  adopt- 
ed language  in  a  rule  now  that  would 
allow  us  to  avoid  conferences  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Only  because  it  is 
the  same  identical  language,  period. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Again,  I  understand, 
except  that  there  is  some  concern  that 
in  this  particular  case  the  Senate  has 
passed  language  which  really  does  not 
reference  the  issue  at  all.  and  that  we 
are  in  the  House  about  to  allow  that 
language  to  come  up  on  the  House 
floor,  and  then  suggest  that  there 
should  be  no  conference  about  some- 


thing which  the  Senate  did,  which  is 
procedurally  suspect.  I  mean  the  fact 
is  the  Senate  waited  until  the  last 
minute  to  deal  with  an  issue  that  was 
supposed  to  be  acted  on  in  a  30-day 
period.  Here  we  are  acting  on  the  floor 
after  the  30-day  period  is  up,  so  that 
really  we  have  brought  the  issue  to 
the  floor  more  for  form  than  for  sub- 
stance, I  would  say  to  the  gentleman, 
and  the  Rules  Committee  has  permit- 
ted something  to  come  to  the  floor 
that  is  largely  form  without  very 
much  substance,  because  the  period  of 
time  for  disapproval  has  gone.  Then 
we  are  writing  a  rule  which  says  that 
we  do  not  even  go  to  conference  to 
raise  maybe  the  question  of  whether 
or  not  form  rather  than  substance  is  a 
good  idea  as  a  way  to  legislate. 

I  just  have  to  say  that  I  am  bothered 
by  that  because  I  think  we  are  doing 
something  here  for  political  effect 
rather  than  as  a  means  of  governing 
effectively. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  if  the  gentleman  is 
asking  the  question  is  this  going  to  be 
an  ordinary  process  entered  into  by 
the  Rules  Committee,  the  answer  is 
no.  This  is  a  very  extraordinary  proc- 
ess. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  appreciate  that. 
That  is  a  big  help,  and  I  would  say  to 
the  gentleman  I  would  also  hope  that 
we  would  also  look  in  the  future  at 
this  kind  of  activity  basically  coming 
back  at  us  out  of  the  Senate  where  in 
a  sense  the  Senate  has  abrogated  ap- 
propriate responsibility  here,  has  not 
acted  in  a  timely  manner,  brings  some- 
thing back  to  us  we  cannot  act  on  in  a 
timely  manner,  and  yet  the  Rules 
Committee  has  allowed  to  come  to  the 
floor  in  a  process  which  is  untimely 
and,  therefore,  totally  ineffective. 
Therefore,  it  seems  to  me,  it  is  totally 
meaningless,  and  the  only  reason  for 
having  it  up  here  then  becomes  kind 
of  an  exercise  in  politics  that  I  do  not 
think  serves  the  House  very  well. 

If  I  am  to  hear  that  we  are  trying  to 
develop  a  more  bipartisan  atmosphere 
here,  it  does  not  serve  very  good  ends 
to  have  something  that  is  brought  to 
the  floor  for  largely  political  purposes. 

I  would  hope  in  the  future  we  might 
avoid  that  kind  of  thing.  Where  the 
Senate  has  given  us  a  bad  action,  we 
ought  not  build  upon  it  here  on  the 
House  floor. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  with- 
out making  excuses  for  the  Rules 
Committee,  let  me  just  say  that  the 
Rules  Committee  should  not  be  held 
totally  at  blame  for  this.  The  Rules 
Committee  was  asked  by  a  standing 
committee  of  this  House  to  bring  this 
legislation  in  form  rather  than  sub- 
stance to  the  floor,  and  I  think  that 
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we  really  ought  to  point  the  finger  at 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and 
maybe  not  at  the  Rules  Committee,  al- 
though we  certainly  do  not  want  to  see 
this  procedure  followed  through  time. 
Mr.  WALKER.  The  gentleman 
makes  a  legitimate  point.  I  would  say 
one  of  the  jobs  of  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee, however,  and  one  of  its  toughest 
jobs  is  to  be  a  traffic  cop,  and  if  they 
are  being  asked  by  standing  commit- 
tees around  here  to  do  things  which 
are  irresponsible  in  terms  of  their  ulti- 
mate floor  action,  it  seems  to  me  the 
Rules  Committee  has  a  responsibility 
not  just  to  figure  out  ways  to  report 
their  responsible  actions  to  the  floor, 
but  rather  to  figure  out  a  way  to  avoid 
floor  action. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  he  is  absolutely  cor- 
rect. 

Let  me  just  say  that  also  if  we  had 
known  that  the  other  body  was  going 
to  do  what  they  are  doing  to  the  sup- 
plemental, the  dire  supplemental 
budget  that  we  sent  over  there,  and 
hold  the  veterans  of  this  Nation  hos- 
tage, and  just  in  case  Members  who 
are  here  do  not  know  what  is  happen- 
ing, the  other  body  has  stripped  out 
the  drug  money  that  was  a  big  concern 
to  everybody  and  now  they  are  system- 
atically loading  it  up  with  every  single 
Christmas  tree,  pork  barrel  that  they 
can  think  of  over  there.  So  where  are 
the  veterans  today?  Still  being  held 
hostage  by  that  other  body.  The  other 
body  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  them- 
selves, and  had  I  known  they  were 
going  to  do  that  I  would  have  fought 
with  every  ounce  of  strength  I  had  to 
keep  us  from  not  going  to  conference 
so  that  we  could  have  gone  to  confer- 
ence and  given  them  a  little  of  you 
know  what. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  point.  It  helps  make  the 
point  that  I  am  making  here.  It  does 
not  seem  to  me  that  it  serves  this  body 
very  well  or  the  country  very  well  to 
allow  irresponsible  actions  to  be  parad- 
ed across  the  Capitol  Building,  and  for 
us  to  treat  them  as  though  it  is  the 
normal  way  of  doing  business,  and 
then  also  avoid  even  going  to  confer- 
ence where  we  can  raise  questions 
about  their  behavior.  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman makes  my  exact  point. 

The  language  in  this  rule  is  some- 
what disturbing,  but  I  am  assured  by 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
that  this  will  not  be  standard  proce- 
dure, and  I  am  grateful  for  that. 

I  yield  back  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York. 
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Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
purposes  of  debate  only,  I  yield  5  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Levine]. 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  wish  to  join  with 
my  colleagues  in  congratulating  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
MoAKLEY]  on  his  chairmanship  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  compliment 
the  Committee  on  Rules  for  fashion- 
ing a  creative  and  thoughtful  rule 
under  some  difficult  circumstances.  I 
would  like  to  correct  what  may  be  a 
misapprehension  from  a  part  of  the 
dialog  that  just  transpired. 

While  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Walker]  is  correct  when  he 
indicated  that  we  were  dealing  within 
a  30-day  time  period  with  regard  to  a 
resolution  of  disapproval,  we  are  no 
longer,  in  terms  of  the  resolution  that 
will  be  before  us  today,  focusing  only 
on  a  resolution  of  disapproval.  We  will 
be  dealing  with  a  straightforward  reso- 
lution which  was  substituted  in  the 
other  body  for  the  resolution  of  disap- 
proval and  that  is  not  subject  to  a  30- 
day  time  period. 

So  I  would  hope  that  the  record 
would  reflect  that,  if  we  wanted  to  dis- 
approve this  transaction,  which  frank- 
ly I  very  much  did  want  to  disapprove 
as  the  original  author  of  the  resolu- 
tion of  disapproval  in  the  House,  I  felt 
that  the  FSX  and  feel  that  the  FSX  is 
a  bad  deal  for  America  and  one  that 
should  have  been  disapproved,  that 
needed  to  have  been  accomplished 
within  a  30-day  time  period.  Unfortu- 
nately, from  the  point  of  view  of  those 
of  us,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Solomon]  and  myself  and  those 
of  us  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  who 
felt  that  the  proposal  was  a  bad  pro- 
posal, once  the  other  body  rejected 
the  resolution  of  disapproval  intro- 
duced in  that  body  by  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  and  the  Senator  from 
New  York,  that  became  moot  in  terms 
of  actually  disapproving  the  transac- 
tion. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Members  of 
this  body,  because  of  the  creative  rule 
that  was  fashioned,  will  have  the  op- 
portunity to  support  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  in  what  is  essentially  a 
sense-of-the-Congress  resolution  to 
demonstrate  the  dissatisfaction  that  a 
number  of  us  deeply  feel  with  this 
transaction.  But  once  that  transpires, 
the  action  that  we  will  then  be  asked 
to  consider  on  the  Bruce  amendment 
in  particular  and  also  on  the  Solarz 
language  which  came  out  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs,  it  is  entirely 
appropriate  and  entirely  timely  and 
does  not  need  to  be  taken  within  a  30- 
day  time  period. 

That  having  been  said,  I  have  been 
asked  by  a  number  of  my  colleagues 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  try  to  clar- 
ify some  of  the  procedural  circum- 
stances before  us  today  and  I  would 
like  to  try  to  do  that. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts did  that  very  well  in  his  re- 
marks when  he  outlined  the  nature  of 


the  rule.  It  is  a  good  and  a  thoughtful 
rule. 

I  introduced  originally  a  resolution 
of  disapproval  in  this  body.  That  reso- 
lution needed  to  be  enacted  by  both 
this  body  and  the  other  body. 

Once  the  other  body  rejected  that 
resolution  of  disapproval,  that  particu- 
lar resolution  became  moot  because  it 
was  clear  that  it  could  no  longer  be  ap- 
proved by  both  houses  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

Once  that  occurred,  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  York, 
the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs,  Mr.  Solarz, 
who  will  have  the  underlying  resolu- 
tion before  us  today,  very  thoughtful- 
ly and  fairly  crafted  a  set  of  hearings 
in  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
which  carefully  reviewed  this  entire 
process. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  and 
I  came  to  different  conclusions  with 
regard  to  the  resolution  of  disapproval 
itself.  I  felt  that  the  resolution  of  dis- 
approval should  be  approved  and  it 
was  my  understanding  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  throughout  the  proc- 
ess felt  the  resolution  of  disapproval 
was  poorly  conceived  and  one  which 
he  would  not  have  supported. 

Nevertheless  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs,  after  these  thoughtful 
hearings,  with  an  overwhelming  vote 
which  included  Members  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle,  approved  language  devel- 
oped by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  which  essentially  would  have 
simply  implemented  for  this  transac- 
tion some  of  the  conditions  and  some 
of  the  assurances  that  were  given  to  us 
by  the  administration  and  that  were 
given  to  us  by  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment. 

Those  representations  were  devel- 
oped in  the  form  of  a  proposal  that 
was  passed  out  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs.  That  was  somewhat 
different  from  the  so-called  Byrd 
amendment  that  was  enacted  by  the 
other  body.  It  was  a  modified  Byrd 
amendment  in  some  respects,  and  I  am 
sure  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
will  explain  the  substantive  differ- 
ences during  his  time  in  the  debate. 

We  will  have  before  us  today,  first, 
the  language  that  came  out  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  The 
first  amendment  will  be  sense-of-the- 
Congress  language. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Montgomery).  The  time  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Levine]  has 
expired. 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  may  I  ask  for  3  additional 
minutes? 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
the  gentleman  spent  3  of  his  own  min- 
utes explaining  something  he  did  not 
intend  to  talk  on,  I  yield  3  additional 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia. 
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Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  We  will 
then  have  before  us  sense-of-the-Con- 
gress  language  from  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  which  will  give  those 
of  us  who  oppose  the  transaction  an 
opportunity  to  express  that  and  to 
communicate  that. 

We  will  then  have  under  the  king-of- 
the-hill  process  an  amendment  from 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  which  is 
identical  to  the  language  that  was  en- 
acted by  the  other  body.  That  lan- 
guage that  will  be  nonconferenceable. 
If  the  Bruce  amendment  passes,  and  I 
think  it  is  very  important  that  the 
Bruce  amendment  be  enacted,  that 
will  then  send  to  the  White  House  in  a 
nonconferenceable  fashion  precisely 
what  the  other  body  enacted. 

All  the  other  body  was  trying  to  do 
and  all  that  Mr.  Bruce  is  trying  to  do 
is  hold  our  administration  and  the 
Japanese  accountable  to  the  assur- 
ances and  representations  they  made 
with  regard  to  this  transaction. 

I  will  try  to  go  into  some  of  the  sub- 
stance of  that  in  the  context  of  the 
debate  on  the  Bruce  amendment,  but 
for  procedural  proposes  at  this  point 
in  support  of  the  rule.  I  would  like  not 
only  to  support  the  rule  but  to  urge 
my  colleagues,  however  they  vote  on 
the  other  provisions  before  them— and 
I  will  be  supporting  the  Solomon 
amendment  to  express  our  disagree- 
ment with  the  proposal  itself— I 
strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
the  Bruce  amendment  because  the 
Bruce  amendment  will  be  enacting,  by 
this  House,  precisely  that  language 
that  was  enacted  in  the  other  body, 
thereby  sending  to  the  White  House  in 
a  nonconferenceable  form  the  condi- 
tions and  assurances  that  were  repre- 
sented both  by  our  administration  and 
by  the  Japanese  Government  would  be 
adhered  to  in  the  course  of  this  trans- 
action. 

So  I  compliment  the  Committee  on 
Rules  for  fashioning  a  rule  that  ulti- 
mately, if  the  Bruce  amendment 
passes,  will  simply  tie  down  a  number 
of  assurances  and  representations  that 
were  made  both  by  our  Government 
and  the  Japanese  Government  in  the 
context  of  this  transaction. 

Let  me  spend  about  30  seconds  of  my 
time  saying  that  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant that  we  in  debating  this  transac- 
tion, however  we  feel  about  it— and  I 
think  it  is  a  bad  transaction— recognize 
that  we  are  dealing  with  a  government 
that  is  very  friendly  to  the  United 
States.  We  are  dealing  among  friends 
on  very  difficult  and  contentious 
issues  about  which  we  may  not  always 
agree.  But  this  is  a  debate  between 
friends,  a  debate  between  two  coun- 
tries and  two  peoples  that  have  a  deep 
stake  in  maintaining  that  friendship. 

As  the  author  of  the  resolution  of 
disapproval.  I  think  that  this  proposal 
is  bad  for  the  United  States.  But  that 
having  been  said.  I  think  this  is  a  dis- 
cussion that  needs  to  be  understood  to 


be  one  that  continues  to  be  held  be- 
tween friends  and  between  Govern- 
ments who  have  a  significant  stake  in 
the  maintenance  of  these  friendly  re- 
lations. 

I  congratulate  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  the  new  chairman  for  fash- 
ioning the  kind  of  thoughtful  and  cre- 
ative rule  that  he  has  put  before  us, 
and  I  strongly  urge  the  support  of  the 
rule  and  the  Bruce  amendment  once 
the  bill  hits  the  floor. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Miller],  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Washington.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  be  very  brief.  I 
want  to  say  the  bulk  of  my  comments 
later  when  we  get  to  the  Solomon  and 
Bruce  amendments. 

But  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
California  made  some  remarks  that  I 
want  to  briefly  answer.  I  have  no  ob- 
jection to  the  rule  and  I  agree  with 
the  gentleman  from  California  that 
this  discussion  should  be  carried  on  in 
the  context  of  what  will  be  an  endur- 
ing relationship  with  our  ally.  Japan. 

But  I  do  want  to  differ  with  him  in 
how  the  rule  brings  to  the  floor  the  so- 
called  Bruce  amendment. 

Let  us  be  perfectly  clear  about  the 
procedure  we  are  going  through. 

We  were  supposed  to  vote  disapprov- 
al or  approval  of  the  FSX  deal. 
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And  when  the  opponents  of  the 
FSX— or  we  could  say  the  proponents 
of  the  disapproval  resolution— were 
not  able  to  effectively  get  their  way, 
they  brought  to  the  floor  the  Bruce 
amendment,  which  neither  approves 
nor  disapproves  but  basically  estab- 
lishes conditions,  and  as  will  be 
brought  out  in  debate  on  the  Bruce 
amendment,  what  these  conditions 
will  require  is  that  the  administration 
renegotiate  the  deal. 

This,  I  think  is  unfortunate.  I  think 
this  body  should  have  voted  its  ap- 
proval or  disapproval  of  the  FSX  deal 
rather  than  take  what  I  believe  is  the 
unseemly  approach  of  saying.  "Well, 
we  are  not  going  to  approve  or  disap- 
prove, but  we  are  going  to  try  to  mi- 
cromanage  how  the  administration 
conducts  its  relations  on  this  deal  with 
Japan,  and  we  are  going  to  ask  them 
to  go  back  to  the  table  to  once 
again"— I  should  not  say  "renegoti- 
ate"— "re-renegotiate."  because  several 
of  us,  including  the  gentleman  from 
California  and  myself,  earlier  this  year 
asked  the  administration,  before  they 
sent  this  arrangement  to  the  Congress, 
to  look  at  certain  aspects  of  it.  and  the 
administration  went  ahead  then  and 
did  renegotiate.  Now  we  are  going  to 
have  before  us  shortly  an  amendment 
that  would  ask  them  to  re-renegotiate. 

This  is  not  the  way  to  carry  on  our 
foreign  affairs  relationships  effective- 


ly. While  I  have  great  respect  for  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia and  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Illinois,  I  believe  that  the  proce- 
dure we  have  here  today  is  question- 
able. While  it  is  a  creative  rule  and  I 
am  not  objecting  to  the  rule,  we  must 
be  aware  that  where  we  end  up  is 
voting  not  on  approval  or  disapproval 
but  on  something  entirely  different. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
the  purposes  of  debate  only,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Bruce]. 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee 
for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  clarify 
some  of  the  debate  I  have  heard  this 
morning  on  the  rule  and  explain  ex- 
actly what  is  going  to  happen  if  either 
the  Solomon  amendment  or  the  Bruce 
amendment  or  the  committee  action  is 
approved  by  the  House  today. 

First  of  all.  I  think  the  Members 
should  make  a  very  clear  distinction  in 
the  collective  minds  of  the  House  be- 
tween the  codevelopment  memoran- 
dum of  understanding  and  the  copro- 
duction  memorandum  of  understand- 
ing. It  is  very  clear  to  me  that  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Solomon]  is  quite  ap- 
propriate to  express  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress that  the  memorandum  of  under- 
standing on  codevelopment  should 
have  been  disapproved,  and  that  is  the 
essence  of  his  amendment  and  one  to 
which  I  do  not  object. 

That  memorandum  of  understand- 
ing, however,  should  have  been  done 
and  objected  to  within  a  30-day  time 
limit,  which  expired  at  the  end  of 
May.  Neither  this  body  nor  the  other 
body  can  do  anything  about  the 
memorandum  of  understanding  on 
codevelopment.  That  is  a  done  deal. 

Then  we  address  the  next  question, 
having  expressed  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress that  we  should  not  have  done 
that,  and  we  face  the  Bruce  amend- 
ment, which  says  on  coproduction  that 
there  is  no  memorandum  of  under- 
standing, we  have  not  entered  into  ne- 
gotiations on  that  matter,  and  we  are 
going  to,  under  the  codevelopment 
memorandum,  develop  six  prototypes. 
In  the  mid-1990's  we  will  then  go  into 
production  if  we  have  an  item  that  is 
worthy  of  production. 

The  Bruce  amendment  addresses 
that  item  of  coproduction,  not  code- 
velopment. We  are  not  renegotiating 
or  re-renegotiating  anything.  It  has  in 
fact  not  been  negotiated  at  all,  and  it 
says  in  two  specific  places:  Hot  engine 
technology  and  third  country  sales, 
and  it  says  that  we  think  the  U.S. 
Government's  position,  when  we  nego- 
tiate the  coproduction  memorandum 
of  understanding,  ought  to  be  includ- 
ed. And  as  a  sense  of  Congress,  there  is 
a  third  point  that  we  ought  to  negoti- 
ate,  a   40-percent   share   that   is  not 
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mandated,  that  there  ought  to  be  a  40- 
percent  share  of  American  production 
in  those  items  when  we  get  to  it  6 
years  from  now. 

The  memorandum  of  understanding 
on  codevelopment  which  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Solomon] 
will  address  is  appropriately  ad- 
dressed. The  Bruce  amendment  ad- 
dresses the  coproduction  memoran- 
dum to  be  addressed  in  6  years.  We 
ought  to  be  about  that.  I  think  it  is 
reasonable  that  both  amendments 
move  forward,  and  that  this  House  ex- 
press itself  on  the  program  of  code- 
velopment  and  coproduction   on   the 

FSX 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  congratulate  the 
new  chairman  of  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  MoAKLEYl.  He  takes  the 
place  of  a  legend  in  this  House,  Claude 
Pepper.  He  takes  on  an  awesome  re- 
sponsibility, but  I  can  think  of  no 
other  Member  of  this  House  more 
qualified  or  more  capable  to  take  over 
that  position. 

I  might  also  just  recall  the  words  of 
our  new  Speaker,  Tom  Foley,  in  the 
next-to-last  paragraph  of  his  speech 
before  this  body  yesterday  in  which  he 
said  he  would  do  everything  in  his 
power  humanly  possible  to  be  fair  to 
every  Member  of  this  House  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  I  would  just  say  to 
my  good  friend,  the  new  Speaker,  Mr. 
Foley,  and  to  my  very  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
MOAKLEY]  that  the  very  best  place  to 
start  that  fairness  doctrine  is  in  the 
Rules  Committee;  and  I  for  one  look 
forward  to  working  with  a  great  new 
Speaker  and  a  great  new  chairman  of 
the  Rules  Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Solomon]  that  we  started  that 
process  already  when  we  allowed  the 
Solomon  amendment  to  be  made  in 
order  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman     from     New     York     [Mr. 

SOLARZ]. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  save  my  com- 
ments on  the  substance  of  this  issue 
for  the  general  debate  on  the  legisla- 
tion, but  for  the  purposes  of  the  rule  I 
would  like  to  respond  to  one  observa- 
tion made  by  my  very  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Solo- 
mon], whose  departure  from  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  is  a  source  of 
continuing  anguish  to  those  of  us  who 
remain  inasmuch  as  our  sessions  are 
not  nearly  as  lively  as  they  used  to  be 
in  the  days  when  he  was  an  active 
member  of  our  committee. 


What  I  want  to  say  to  my  friend,  the 
gentleman   from  New  York,   and  for 
the  record,  is  that  it  is  simply  not  true 
that  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  or 
the  Democrats  on  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee    blocked    consideration    in 
our  committee  of  the  resolution  of  dis- 
approval  on   the  FSX.   Quite   to  the 
contrary.  We  had  assured  the  leading 
opponents  of  the  FSX  deal,  who  in- 
cluded a  number  of  prominent  Demo- 
crats such  as  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Gephardt]  and  the  gentle- 
man   from    California    [Mr.    Levine], 
that  we  were  going  to  bring  up  the  res- 
olution of  disapproval  in  our  commit- 
tee,  and   we   had  every   intention  of 
doing  so.  When  the  Senate,  however, 
voted  to  reject  the  resolution  of  disap- 
proval on  the  FSX,  the  leading  propo- 
nents   of    the    arrangement    in    the 
House  did  not  ask  us  to  bring  up  the 
resolution  of  disapproval  in  the  For- 
eign     Affairs      Committee      on      the 
grounds  that  it  had  been  made  moot 
by  its  reiection  in  the  Senate. 

Nevertheless,  let  me  assure  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
that  if  we  had  been  asked  to  bring  it 
up  for  vote  in  our  committee,  we 
would  have  brought  it  up  for  a  vote  in 
our  committee.  The  only  reason  we 
would  not  is  that  at  that  point,  since 
the  resolution  of  disapproval  had  been 
defeated  in  the  Senate,  there  was  a 
feeling  that  it  would  not  serve  any 
useful  purpose  to  bring  it  up  in  our 
committee.  In  any  case,  nobody  asked 
us  to  bring  it  up. 

So  I  simply  wanted  to  make  it  clear 
that  far  from  attempting  to  sit  on  that 
resolution,  far  from  attempting  to 
bottle  it  up,  we  bent  over  backward  to 
give  the  opponents  of  the  sale  every 
opportunity  to  make  their  case  and 
move  their  legislation.  It  was  their  de- 
cision not  to  bring  it  up,  which  was  the 
basic  reason  why  we  did  not  vote  on  it 
in  our  committee. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield,  respectfully? 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Certainly.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
state  my  understanding  of  the  rules  in 
the  House  and  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Montgomery).  The  time  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Solarz]  has 
expired.  .  ,_, 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Solomon]. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
my  understanding  that  the  rules  of 
the  House  and  the  Senate  would  have 
allowed,  after  the  Senate  rejected  the 
resolution  of  disapproval  and  amended 
it,  to  make  it  a  resolution  of  approval, 
with  conditions,  vis-a-vis  the  Byrd 
amendment;  that  once  they  did  that 
and  then  we  passed  in  a  timely 
manner  the  resolution  of  disapproval, 
we  understood  that  it  becomes  an  ac- 
complishable action  and  we  could  have 


gone  to  conference,  and  we  would  have 
won  and  we  would  have  then  disap- 
proved the  sale. 


D  1250 
Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  par- 
liamentary interpretation  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Solomon] 
may  be  correct.  My  only  point  is  that 
once  the  resolution  of  disapproval  was 
defeated  in  the  Senate,  the  supporters 
of  the  resolution  of  disapproval  in  the 
House  did  not  ask  us  to  bring  up  the 
resolution  of  disapproval  in  our  com- 
mittee because,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
they  believed  the  issue  had  been  ren- 
dered moot  by  the  action  of  the 
Senate.  Maybe  they  misread  the  rules. 
Maybe  they  did  not  understand  the 
rules. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is 
too  bad  because  they  deprived  the 
Members  of  this  House  of  a  vote  of 
disapproval. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  un- 
derstand that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Solomon]  has  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time. 

I  have  no  further  requests  for  time, 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  move  the  previous 
question  on  the  resolution. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The   SPEAKER   pro   tempore.   The 
question  is  on  the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The   vote   was   taken   by   electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  314,  nays 
96,  not  voting  23,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  77] 


Arkrrman 

Akaka 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrew.s 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applegatr 

Archer 

Aspin 

Atkins 

AiiCoin 

Baker 

Barnard 

Barlletl 

Bales 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

Benlley 

Bereuler 

Berman 

Bevill 

Bilbray 

Boehlerl 

Boggs 

Bonior 

Borski 

Bosco 

Boucher 


YEAS-314 

Boxer 

Brennan 

Brooks 

Browder 

Brown  <CA) 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Buslamanle 

Byron 

Campbell  iCAi 

Campbell  iCOi 

Cardin 

Carper 

Carr 

Chandler 

Chapman 

Clarke 

Clay 

Clement 

dinger 

Coble 

Coleman  iMOi 

Coleman  cTX) 

Conte 

Cooper 

Costello 

Coyne 

Crockett 

Darden 


Davis 

de  la  Garza 

DeFazio 

DeLay 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Downey 

Dreier 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckan 

Edwards  iCA) 

Emerson 

Engel 

English 

Erdreich 

E.spy 

Evans 

Pa.scell 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Fields 
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Fish 

Flake 

Flippo 

Foglietta 

Ford(Ml) 

FordiTNi 

Prank 

Frost 

Gallrgly 

Garcia 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gilman 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Gordon 

Gradison 

Grandy 

Grant 

Gray 

Green 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

HalKOHi 

HalKTXi 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Harris 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes  (ILi 

Hayes  (LA) 

Hefner 

Herger 

Hertel 

Hiler 

Hoagland 

Hochbrueckner 

Horton 

Houghton 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Ireland 

Jenkins 

Johnson  ICT) 

Johnson  (SDi 

Jones  (GAi 

Jones  <  NC I 

Jontz 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kastenmeier 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kleczka 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

LaFalce 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

Laughlin 

Leath  (TX) 

Lehman  (CAi 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Lent 

Levin  (Mil 

Levine  (CA) 

Lewis  (GAi 

Lipinski 

Uoyd 


Armey 

Ballenger 

Barton 

Bateman 

Bilirakis 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CO) 

Bunning 

Burton 

Combest 

Coughlin 

Cox 

Craig 

Cnute 

Dannemeyer 

DeWine 

Doman  iCA) 


Long 

Lowey  ( NY ) 

Luken.  Thomas 

Machlley 

Manlon 

Markey 

Martin  (NY) 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCloskey 

McCrery 

McCurdy 

McDermott 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McMillan  (NO 

MrMillen(MDi 

McNulty 

Mfume 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (OH) 

Miller  (WA) 

Mineta 

Moakley 

Molinari 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

M(X)dy 

Moorhead 

Morella 

Morrison  iCT) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Neal  (MA) 

Neal  (NC) 

Nelson 

Nouak 

Oakar 

Ot)erstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Oxiey 

Pallone 

Panelta 

Parker 

Parns 

Pashayan 

Patterson 

Payne (NJi 

Payne  (VA) 

Pease 

Pelosi 

Penny 

Perkins 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Poshard 

Price 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ray 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Richardson 

Rinaldo 

Robinson 

Roe 

Rose 

NAYS-96 

Douglas 

Duncan 

Edwards  (OK) 

Fawell 

Frenzel 

Gallo 

Gaydos 

Gekas 

GiUmor 

Coodling 

Goss 

Hancock 

Hansen 

Hastert 

Hefley 

Henry 

Hopkins 


Rostenkowski 

Rolh 

Roukema 

Rowland  iCTi 

Rowland  iGAi 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Saiki 

Sangmeister 

Sarpalius 

Sawyer 

Saxton 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Sikorski 

Sisisky 

Skaggs 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slatlery 

Slaughter  (NY  1 

Smith  (PL) 

Smith  (lAi 

Smith  (NEi 

Smith  (NJi 

Smith.  Robert 

(OR) 
Snowe 
Solarz 
Solomon 
Spence 
Spratt 
Staggers 
Stallings 
Slangeland 
Stark 
Stenholm 
Stokes 
Studds 
{-...ift 
Synar 
Tallon 
Tanner 
Tauzin 
Thomas  (GA) 
Torres 
Torricelli 
Traf  leant 
Traxler 
Udall 
Unsoeld 
Valentine 
Vander  Jagt 
Vento 
Visclosky 
Volkmer 
Walgren 
Walsh 
Waxman 
Weber 
Weiss 
Weldon 
Wheat 
Whittaker 
Whitten 
Wise 
Wolf 
Wolpe 
Wright 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young  (AK) 


Hyde 

Inhofe 

Jacotis 

James 

Kaslch 

Kolbe 

Kyi 

Lagomarsmo 

Leach  (lA) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (PL) 

Lightfoot 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lukens.  Donald 

Madigan 

Marlenee 

Martin  (ILi 


Martinez 

McCandless 

McCollum 

McDade 

Meyers 

Morrison  ( WA) 

Myers 

Nielson 

Packard 

Paxon 

Petri 

Porter 

Ravenel 

Ridge 

Ritler 

Roberts 


Rogers 
Rohrabachcr 
Schaefer 
Schiff 
Schuette 
Schuize 
Sensenbrenner 
Shays 
Shumway 
Shuster 
Slaughter  (VA) 
Smith  (MS) 
Smith  iTXi 
Smith  (VTi 
Smith.  Dennv 
(OR) 


Smith.  Robert 

(NH) 
Stearns 
Stump 
Sundquist 
Tauke 

Thomas  (CA) 
Thomas  (WY I 
Upton 
VucanoMch 
Walker 
Watkln.s 
Wilson 
Wylie 
Young  (PLi 


NOT  VOTING-23 


Bliley 

Buechner 

Callahan 

Coelho 

Collins 

Conyers 

Courier 

Dickinson 


Dorgan  (NDi 

Florio 

Gibbon.s 

Holloway 

Hiickaby 

Johnston 

Livingston 

Michel 
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Owens  ( f  Y ) 

Owens  (UT) 

Savage 

Scheuer 

Towns 

Williams 

Wyden 


UMI 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pair: 
On  this  vote: 

Mrs.  Collins  for.  with  Mr.  Buechner 
against. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  TORRES  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  165  and  rule 
XXIII,  the  Chair  declares  the  House 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Senate  Joint  resolu- 
tion (S.J.  Res.  113). 

n  1312 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Senate  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  113) 
prohibiting  the  export  of  technology, 
defense  articles,  and  defense  services 
to  codevelop  or  coproduce  the  FSX 
aircraft  with  Japan,  with  Mr.  Hughes 
in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  joint  resolution. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  Senate  joint  resolution  is 
considered  as  having  been  read  the 
first  time. 

Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Solarz]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  1  hour,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Broomfield]  will 
be  recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Solarz]. 

D  1310 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 


Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, when  this  issue  first  came 
before  us  several  weeks  ago,  the  reso- 
lution of  disapproval  on  the  FSX  sale, 
which  was  introduced  in  order  to  block 
this  transaction  from  going  forward, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs.  In  order  to  faithfully  and 
fully  discharge  our  responsibilities  to 
the  House,  we  commenced  a  series  of 
hearings  on  this  issue  designed  to 
enable  us  to  make  a  judgment  about 
whether  it  was  or  was  not  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  United  States.  We  had 
four  separate  hearings  at  which  the 
administration  testified,  at  which  wit- 
nesses from  industry  and  labor  testi- 
fied, at  which  congressional  opponents 
of  the  transaction  testified,  and  at 
which  witnesses  from  the  private 
sector  with  valuable  background  in  the 
area  of  trade  and  defense  technology 
also  testified. 

In  addition  to  that,  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  had  three  special 
briefings  with  witnesses  from  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office,  with  witnesses 
from  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency, 
and  with  witnesses  from  the  major 
aerospace  manufacturing  companies  in 
the  country. 

While  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs never  voted  on  the  FSX  transac- 
tion itself,  because  the  Senate  had  al- 
ready voted  to  reject  the  resolution  of 
disapproval,  I  think  it  is  not  unfair  to 
say  that  many  of  us  on  the  committee 
who  went  through  this  very  careful 
and  deliberate  process  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  FSX  arrangement 
with  Japan,  in  point  of  fact,  is  very 
much  in  the  commercial,  political,  and 
strategic  interests  of  the  country. 
From  a  commercial  point  of  view,  the 
FSX  deal  will  generate  22,000  man- 
years  of  work  here  in  the  United 
States,  and  it  will  also  generate  ap- 
proximately 2.5  billion  dollars'  worth 
of  income  which  the  Japanese  will  be 
paying  us  in  exchange  for  the  technol- 
ogy and  production  work  which  we 
will  be  doing.  It  is  in  the  political  in- 
terests of  our  country,  because  it  will 
help  to  further  cement  our  ties  with  a 
country  which  has  emerged  as  one  of 
our  most  valuable  allies  anywhere  in 
the  world,  and  it  will  strategically  ben- 
efit the  United  States  by  enhancing 
Japan's  capacity  to  fulfill  its  military 
responsibilities  for  the  protection  of 
our  common  interests  in  Asia  by  per- 
mitting them  to  replace  their  aging, 
but  existing,  aircraft  with  a  new-gen- 
eration aircraft  designed  to  give  them 
an  up-to-date  capacity  to  help  keep 
the  sea  lanes  open  for  up  to  1,000 
miles  from  the  home  islands. 

In  spite  of  all  of  these  palpably  per- 
suasive arguments  in  favor  of  the  FSX 
arrangement,  however,  many  of  our 
colleagues  raised  some  very  serious 
questions  about  the  extent  to  which 
the  FSX  arrangement,  inasmuch  as  it 
would  obligate  us  to  share  some  of  our 
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aerospace  technology  with  Japan, 
might  potentially  jeopardize  the  com- 
petitive posture  and  long-term  viabili- 
ty of  our  own  civilian  aerospace  indus- 
try. 

I  want  to  say  at  the  very  outset  of 
this  debate,  as  someone  who  believes 
that  the  FSX  arrangement  is  in  our 
interest,  that  if  I  believed  for  one 
moment  that  this  deal  would  compro- 
mise the  long-term  economic  competi- 
tiveness and  viability  of  a  major  Amer- 
ican export  industry,  I  would  be  cate- 
gorically against  it,  the  political,  com- 
mercial, and  strategic  advantages  of 
the  arrangement  notwithstanding. 

D  1320 
It  was  precisely  because  of  these 
considerations  which  were  very 
thoughtfully  raised  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Levine],  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Gephardt],  and  by  many 
other  Members  of  the  House  that  we 
undertook  to  delve  deeply  into  this 
question  of  whether  or  not  the  FSX 
arrangement  would  compromise  the 
economic  viability  of  our  own  aero- 
space industry.  On  the  basis  of  the  tes- 
timony we  received,  I  have  to  say  that 
I  came  to  the  conclusion,  as  has  the 
administration  and  many  of  our  col- 
leagues in  the  House,  that  it  would  not 
jeopardize  the  long-term  competitive- 
ness of  our  aerospace  industry. 

Whether  or  not  the  technology  in- 
volved which  we  would  be  providing  to 
Japan  would  compromise  our  competi- 
tive position  involves  judgment  and 
some  highly  technical  questions.  It  in- 
volves, for  instance,  matters  relating 
to  the  commercial  applicability  of 
flight  control  source  codes  or  fire  con- 
trol source  codes  or  such  matters  as 
system  integration.  I  dare  say  that 
with  one  or  two  possible  exceptions 
that  I  doubt  there  is  a  single  Member 
of  the  House  who  would  know  a  flight 
control  source  code  if  they  saw  one  or 
who  is  truly  in  a  position  to  make  a 
judgement  about  the  advantages  to 
Japan  of  what  they  would  learn  about 
systems  integration  from  this  FSX 
agreement. 

Consequently,  rather  than  simply  re- 
lying on  the  testimony  of  the  adminis- 
tration on  this  question,  because  it 
could  quite  obviously  be  discounted  by 
those  who  oppose  the  FSX  deal  on  the 
grounds  that  the  adminisration  had 
made  a  commitment  to  Japan  and  now 
it  was  too  embarrassed  to  back  out  of 
it,  we  solicited  the  testimony  of  engi- 
neers and  other  technical  specialists 
associated  with  the  major  domestic 
aerospace  corporations  in  our  country 
like  Boeing  and  McDonnell  Douglas, 
who  would  be  the  ones  most  seriously 
affected  if  the  critics  of  this  arrange- 
ment were  right  in  suggesting  that  it 
would  give  Japan  the  opportunity  to 
leapfrog  the  United  States  in  terms  of 
the  export  of  wide-bodied  civilian  air- 
craft in  the  future.  I  have  to  report  to 


my  colleagues  this  afternoon  that  it 
was  the  unanimous  judgment  of  the 
technical  specialists  at  the  civilian 
aerospace  companies  in  our  country 
that  the  FSX  arrangement  would  in 
no  way  whatsoever  potentially  com- 
promise or  jeopardize  the  long-term 
competitive  position  of  our  own  aero- 
space industry. 

I  have  to  believe  that  if  Boeing  and 
if  McDonnell  Douglas  thought  that 
this  arrangement  was  going  to  give 
Japan  the  opportunity  to  take  away 
the  billions  and  billions  of  dollars  of 
business  they  get  each  year  from  their 
preeminent  position  in  the  global  aero- 
space industry,  they  would  have  op- 
posed it.  Some  of  our  colleagues  have 
suggested  that  privately  they  do  have 
these  concerns,  but  since,  for  example, 
Boeing  has  ongoing  contracts  with 
Japan,  they  deliberately  pull  their 
punches.  Let  me  lay  those  concerns  to 
rest. 

During  the  course  of  our  hearing  we 
said  point  blank  to  the  representatives 
of  Boeing  and  McDonnell  Douglas 
that  although  they  were  not  under 
oath,  it  constituted  a  criminal  viola- 
tion of  law  to  misrepresent  the  truth 
to  a  congressional  committee,  and  we 
asked  them  whether  they  were  giving 
us  their  honest,  personal  opinions.  We 
asked  them  whether  any  of  the 
higher-ups  in  their  companies  had  in- 
structed them  to  give  testimony  in 
favor  of  the  agreement  even  though 
they  were  privately  against  it,  and 
they  assured  us  not  only  that  they 
were  speaking  honestly,  and  that  they 
were  representing  their  own  views,  but 
that  no  one  higher  up  in  their  compa- 
nies had  instructed  them  to  give  false 
or  misleading  testimony. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  ask  the  gentleman  do 
they  have  any  financial  interest  at  all 
in  this  project? 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Neither  Boeing  nor 
McDonnell  Douglas  have  any  financial 
interest  in  the  FSX  arrangement 
whatsoever. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Short 
term  or  long  term? 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  In  my  judgment,  they 
certainly  do  not  have  it  short  term. 
and  they  did  not  seem  to  believe  they 
had  it  in  the  long  term,  either.  So  I 
think  that  we  can  rely  on  the  objective 
judgment  of  these  witnesses. 

Furthermore,  if  we  look  at  the  spe- 
cifics of  the  technology  involved,  the 
airframes  associated  with  combat  air- 
craft, which  is  what  the  FSX  is  sup- 
posed to  be.  is  simply  not  applicable  to 
the  kind  of  technology  needed  to  de- 
velop airframes  for  wide-bodied  civil- 
ian aircraft,  so  we  need  not  be  con- 
cerned that  the  provision  of  airframe 
technology  for  a  jet  fighter  is  going  to 


give  Japan  opportunities  to  become 
competitive  with  us  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  wide-bodied  civilian  aircraft. 

Others  raised  questions  about  the 
source  codes  that  we  would  be  provid- 
ing. To  be  sure,  we  are  giving  them 
parts  of  the  F-16  fire  control  source 
code.  But  the  purpose  of  a  fire  control 
source  code  is  to  coordinate  the  avion- 
ics of  a  jet  aircraft  engaged  in  combat 
with  the  actual  utilization  by  that 
plane  of  the  missiles  and  other  muni- 
tions which  they  carry  on  board.  So 
far  as  I  know,  an  emerging  terrorist 
threat  notwithstanding,  nobody  is 
talking  about  putting  missiles  or  muni- 
tions on  the  civilian  aircraft  of  the 
future. 

Then  there  was  the  whole  question 
of  systems   integration   and   whether 
what  the  Japanese  could  obtain  simply 
by  going  through  the  process  of  inte- 
grating the  various  components  neces- 
sary to  produce  the  combat  aircraft 
would  give  them  insights  into  how  to 
better  produce  a  civilian  aircraft  in 
the  future.  Here  we  were  told  by  the 
spokesmen  for  Boeing,  in  a  judgment 
that  was  confirmed  by  General  Yates, 
who  is  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force  for  Acquisitions,  that  if  we 
look  at  this  purely  in  terms  of  Japans 
ability,  not  next  year  or  the  year  after, 
but  still  in  the  21st  century  to  more  ef- 
fectively   compete    with    the    United 
States  for  the  global  share  of  the  civil- 
ian aerospace  market,  that  they  would 
be  in  a  better  position  if  they  devel- 
oped the  FSX  on  their  own  than  if 
they  did  it  in  codevelopment  and  co- 
production  with  us,  because  if  they  did 
it  on  their  own.  while  it  might  take 
them  longer,  they  would  learn  from 
their  own  mistakes  and  would  be  in  a 
better  position  to  apply  that  knowl- 
edge to  the  subsequent  production  of  a 
civilian  aircraft. 

Some  may  say  that  what  Japan  has 
in  mind  here  is  not  the  construction  of 
an  FSX  aircraft,  but  the  development 
of  a  civilian  aerospace  industry.  I 
agree.  We  can  stipulate  to  that  fact. 
No  one  denies  it. 


D  1330 

But  if  Japan  is  primarily  interested 
in  ultimately  competing  with  the 
United  States  for  a  larger  share  of  the 
global  aerospace  market,  then  why  did 
Japan  originally  want  to  develop  the 
FSX  on  its  own?  They  did  not  come  to 
us  to  ask  us  to  codevelop  it  with  them 
so  they  could  get  the  benefit  of  our 
technology.  No,  they  wanted  to  devel- 
op it  on  their  own.  It  was  only  when 
we  went  to  them  and  asked  them  to 
codevelop  it  with  us  that  they  ulti- 
mately agreed  after  a  prolonged  period 
of  negotiation. 

Some  have  said,  including  my  very 
good  friend  from  California,  and 
others,  that  it  would  have  been  better 
if  the  Japanese  had  brought  the  F-16 
off  the  shelf  than  to  codevelop  the 
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FSX  with  us.  I  think  it  would  be  fine 
if  they  had  bought  the  P-16  off  the 
shelf.  They  have,  however,  refrained 
from  purchasing  such  aircraft  off  the 
shelf  for  a  very  long  period  of  time. 
They  wanted  to  develop  their  own 
aerospace  industry. 

I  think  it  is  important  for  the  House 
to  know  that  if  they  had  purchased 
the  P-16  off  the  shelf,  it  would  not 
have  generated  more  jobs  or  more 
money  for  the  United  States.  The  esti- 
mates are  that  it  would  have  gotten  us 
roughly  the  saune  number  of  jobs  and 
the  same  amount  of  money  that  we 
are  getting  from  the  codevelopment  of 
the  FSX  with  Japan,  as  a  consequence 
of  which  the  argument  that  it  would 
have  been  more  helpful  in  terms  of 
our  balance-of-trade  deficit  with 
Japan  if  the  Japanese  had  bought  the 
F-16  off  the  shelf  simply  does  not  hold 
any  water  because  in  reality  it  would 
not  have  reduced  the  trade  deficit  by 
any  more  than  codevelopment  and  co- 
production. 

Mr.  Chairman,  after  the  period  of 
general  debate  ends,  we  will  first  be 
taking  up  the  Solomon  amendment 
which  expresses  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  President  should  reject 
the  PSX  deal. 

Let  me  simply  say  that  as  much  as  I 
respect  and  admire  my  good  friend 
from  upstate  New  York.  I  think  his 
amendment  is  conceptually  flawed  and 
legislatively  ineffectual. 

It  is  flawed  because  it  is  based  on  the 
assumption  that  the  FSX  is  not  in  our 
interest,  when  for  the  reasons  I  have 
just  given.  I  believe  it  is  in  our  inter- 
est. It  is  legislatively  ineffectual  be- 
cause it  does  no  more  than  simply  ex- 
press the  sense  of  the  Congress. 

The  President  has  made  it  clear  that 
he  is  going  to  move  forward  with  this 
project  regardless. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  My  friend  has  made 
me  an  offer  I  cannot  refuse. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  He  is  always  a  gen- 
tleman. 

The  gentleman  says  it  is  an  ineffec- 
tual, moot  amendment.  But  you  have 
to  ask  all  of  your  colleagues:  Why? 
Why  is  it  ineffectual?  Why  is  it  moot? 
The  reason  is  because  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  for  whatever 
reason— and  I  do  not  blame  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee— but  I  think 
there  are  other  members  of  that  com- 
mittee on  that  side  of  the  aisle  who  de- 
liberately held  up  the  resolution  of 
disapproval  so  that  this  Congress 
would  not  have  the  opportunity  to  act 
on  it. 

So  I  think  the  gentleman  agrees  to 
that,  and  I  would  like  the  gentleman 
to  respond  to  it. 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  SOLARZ.  It  is  always  an  honor 
to  yield  to  my  distinguished  chairman. 
Mr.  PASCELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Solomon],  is  absolute- 
ly in  error.  He  can  interpret  the  facts 
any  way  he  wants  and  he  has  the  right 
to  do  that,  but  I  will  tell  the  gentle- 
man, as  one  gentleman  to  another, 
that  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, which  I  have  the  honor  to  chair, 
did  not  hold  up  this  resolution  in 
order  to  defeat  a  vote. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  May  I  say  I  am 
pleased  to  hear  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  acknowledge  the  ineffectu- 
ality  of  his  amendment.  We  may  have 
some  residual  disagreements  over  why 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  did  not 
report  out  an  effectual  version  of  his 
amendment,  but  I  applaud  his  candor 
in  acknowledging  before  the  Congress 
and  the  country  that  his  amendment 
has  been  rendered  moot  by  other  de- 
velopments. 

After  we  dispose  of  his  amendment, 
which  I  hope  we  will,  we  will  then 
come  to  the  Bruce  amendment  which 
would,  in  effect,  adopt  the  version  of 
the  legislation  on  this  matter  that  was 
adopted  by  the  Senate;  I  hope  the 
House  in  its  wisdom  will  reject  the 
Bruce  amendment  as  well  because  that 
amendment  includes  two  provisions 
which  I  will  go  into  at  greater  length 
when  we  debate  that  amendment  that 
could  have  the  effect  of  requiring  a  re- 
negotiation of  the  PSX  agreement 
which  could  lead  to  its  unraveling. 

I  think  that  would  be  very  unfortu- 
nate. 

But  the  Members  of  the  House 
should  take  comfort  from  the  fact 
that  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs in  perhaps  its  delayed  and  belat- 
ed wisdom,  but  wisdom  nevertheless, 
has  reported  out  legislation  which  will 
be  before  the  House  if  the  Solomon 
and  Bruce  amemdments  are  defeated 
which  would  permit  the  PSX  arrange- 
ment to  go  forward  but  which  would 
build  into  the  law  some  protections 
against  the  diversion  of  this  technolo- 
gy to  other  countries  or  leakage  of  the 
technology  into  the  civilian  aerospace 
sector  in  Japan  and  which  would  also 
protect  the  prerogatives  of  the  Con- 
gress in  terms  of  our  capacity  in  the 
future  to  prohibit  the  transfer  of  criti- 
cal engine  technologies  or  the  re- 
transfer  by  Japan  of  the  PSX  to  a 
third  country. 

So  at  the  end  of  a  very  long  day  I 
hope  that  we  can  end  up  in  a  position 
where  we  reject  the  Solomon  amend- 
ment, reject  the  Bruce  amendment, 
and  then  adopt  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs'  work  product.  This  reso- 
lution emerged  from  a  very  careful 
and  deliberative  process  involving 
many  of  the  members  of  our  commit- 
tee, is  a  very  thoughtful  piece  of  legis- 
lation, and  will  enable  the  FSX  ar- 
rangement to  go  forward  in  a  context 


where  we  can  protect  our  legitimate 
long-term  economic  interests. 

Mr.  HOPKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr.  HOPKINS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  that  I  cer- 
tainly appreciate  the  knowledge  of 
which  the  gentleman  speaks.  But  inso- 
far as  the  Solomon  amendment  being 
ineffectual,  I  happen  to  be  of  the  view 
that  this  whole  debate  is  ineffectual 
because  the  PSX  is  going  to  go 
through.  So  the  whole  day  and  the 
whole  debate  to  that  extent  is  ineffec- 
tual. 

But  as  far  as  my  colleague's  amend- 
ment from  New  York  being  ineffectu- 
al, I  would  have  to  say  that  it  is  the 
only  opportunity,  in  my  opinion,  that 
we  will  have  to  vote  either  for  or 
against,  straight  up  or  down,  for  the 
PSX.  I  personally  happen  to  be  op- 
posed to  it. 

The  rest  of  it  is  just  a  mix  of  wheth- 
er you  are  for  it.  or  against  it,  or  an 
angle  one  way  or  the  other. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  I  have  to  say  to  my 
very  good  friend  that  while  it  is  true 
the  FSX  arrangement  is  going  to  go 
forward,  I  think  it  is  not  true  to  sug- 
gest that  there  is  literally  nothing  we 
can  do  about  the  manner  in  which  it 
does  go  forward. 

For  example,  both  the  Bruce  amend- 
ment and  the  bill  reported  out  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  contain 
important  provisions  which  would  pro- 
vide essential  protections  for  the 
future. 

For  example,  they  provide  that  as 
we  move  to  the  memorandum  of  un- 
derstanding on  coproduction,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  should  review  the 
arrangement  with  a  view  toward  deter- 
mining whether  it  could  jeopardize 
our  future  competitive  position.  If  he 
concludes  it  might,  he  could  make 
such  recommendaitons  for  action  as 
he  determines  appropriate  to  the 
President.  The  committee  resolution 
and  the  Bruce  amendment  call  upon 
the  President  to  take  those  recommen- 
dations into  account. 

The  committee  resolution  and  the 
Bruce  amendment  also  contain  some 
very  important  sense-of-the-Congress 
provisions  which  call  upon  the  Presi- 
dent in  negotiating  a  memorandum  of 
understanding  on  coproduction  to  get 
at  least  40  percent  of  the  work  share 
in  the  coproduction  of  the  FSX  for 
the  United  States.  They  further  call 
on  the  GAO  to  do  a  study  of  design  to 
let  us  know  if  there  has  been  any  leak- 
age of  the  technology  involved  either 
within  Japan  or  to  foreign  countries. 
And  they  also  provide  the  Congress 
with  the  right  to  consider  and,  if  nec- 
essary, to  reject  a  future  memoran- 
dum  of   understanding   insofar   as   it 
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might  include  the  transfer  of  critical 
engine  technologies. 

Finally,  they  also  include  provisions 
which  give  the  right  to  the  House  to 
veto,  in  effect,  a  decision  by  the  ad- 
ministration to  permit  Japan  to  trans- 
fer the  FSX  to  other  countries. 

So  I  think  these  provisions  may  not 
be,  from  your  point  of  view,  as  good  as 
an  out-and-out  rejection,  but  I  say  to 
those  who  are  concerned  about  the 
FSX  that  the  legislation  reported  out 
by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
is  far  better  than  nothing,  whereas  the 
Solomon  amendment  would  knock  out 
of  the  box,  from  a  parliamentary  per- 
spective, what  we  have  done  in  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  And  at 
the  end  of  the  day,  even  if  the  Solo- 
mon amendment  passed  the  whole 
House,  you  would  end  up  not  having 
cancelled  the  FSX  but  without  some 
of  these  additional  protections  from 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
built  into  its  proposal. 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  would  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  just  on  the  point  of 
effectiveness  that  the  distinguished 
gentleman  has  been  raising,  as  the 
original  author  of  the  resolution  of 
disapproval,  I  must  confess  that  I  join 
with  a  number  of  people  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  in  terms  of  the  frustration 
that  we  share  that  we  do  not  have  the 
opportunity  effectively  to  stop  this 
transaction. 
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I  regrettably  share  my  friend  from 
New  York's  analysis  that  legislatively 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  amendments 
that  the  gentleman  from  New  York  is 
offering  will  not  have  any  legislative 
force  and  effect.  However,  both  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  Mr.  So- 
LARz's  language  and,  frankly,  even 
more  significantly,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois'  [Mr.  Bruce]  language, 
because  it  is  not  conferenceable  and 
will  go  directly  to  the  White  House,  do 
have  some  significant  impacts.  For 
those  people,  who  at  a  minimum,  wish 
to  hold  both  our  Government's  and 
the  Japanese  Government's  feet  to  the 
fire,  in  the  terms  of  the  number  of 
representations  each  side  has  made  to 
ensure  that  these  representations  will 
be  made.  Particularly,  passage  of  the 
Bruce  amendment  will  be  very  helpful 
to  accomplish  that  because  it  is  non- 
conferenceable  and  goes  straight  to 
the  White  House.  As  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  so  eloquently  indi- 
cates, passage  of  either  of  these  provi- 
sions does,  in  fact,  have  significant  leg- 
islative ramifications  that  does  not  go 
nearly  as  far  as  we  would  have  liked  in 


terms  of  the  fact  they  do  not  stop  the 
sale  but  they  do  put  some  conditions 
on  that  are  important  and  are  signifi- 
cant. 

Mr.  HOPKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  I  will  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman, but  I  hope  he  can  keep  it 
brief. 

Mr.  HOPKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ap- 
preciate both  of  my  colleagues  in  their 
points  of  view.  The  point  I  am  trying 
to  make  is  that  the  only  time  that  I,  as 
an  individual  Member  of  the  House, 
will  have  to  express  my  up  or  down 
vote  as  to  how  I  feel  about  the  FSX, 
has  to  do  with  the  Solomon  amend- 
ment. That  is  why  I  favor  that  amend- 
ment. That  is  why  I  say  it  is  not  inef- 
fectual as  far  as  the  Bruce  amendment 
is  concerned.  My  problem  with  that,  if 
I  vote  for  it  and  it  puts  more  restric- 
tions on  a  deal  that  I  am  not  sure 
about,  then  I  am  approving  something 
that  I  am  legitimately  against.  I  have 
a  real  problem  with  the  Bruce  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  I  respect  the  gentle- 
man's right  to  come  to  a  different  con- 
clusion, quite  obviously,  but  may  I  sug- 
gest that  if  the  Solomon  amendment 
should  be  defeated,  and  if  the  Bruce 
amendment  should  be  defeated,  both 
of  which  I  hope  will  be  defeated.  Mem- 
bers then  vote  for  the  bill  on  final  pas- 
sage because  that  will  contain  at  least 
some  protections  in  terms  of  the 
future  that  we  otherwise  would  not 
have. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  has  consumed  a  total 
of  27  minutes. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  past  several 
months,  we  have  had  a  lively  debate 
over  the  proposal  to  codevelop  a  new 
jet  fighter  plane  with  Japan.  I  com- 
mend Chairman  Fascell  and  Con- 
gressmen SoLARZ  and  Leach,  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  Republican  member 
of  the  Asia/Pacific  Subcommittee,  for 
seeing  to  it  that  this  issue  was  thor- 
oughly reviewed  in  committee. 

The  debate  over  the  FSX  is,  in  fact, 
part  of  a  much  larger  discussion  over 
national  security.  In  the  past,  political 
and  military  considerations  were  para- 
mount. However,  the  concept  of  secu- 
rity has  been  expanding  to  incorporate 
economics  and  trade.  This  new  view 
recognizes  the  important  role  that  a 
sound  economy,  a  vibrant  private 
sector,  and  a  solid  job  picture  plays  in 
our  country's  well  being. 

The  FSX  agreement  with  Japan  has 
gotten  caught  up  in  this  expanding 
view  of  national  security.  Legitimate 
economic  and  trade  questions  about 
the  FSX  agreement  were  raised  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  many 
of  us  in  the  Congress  earlier  this  year. 


Responding  to  these  concerns.  Presi- 
dent Bush  decided  to  delay  approval 
of  the  FSX  agreement,  and  sought  ad- 
ditional clarifications  from  Japan. 
After  negotiating  several  important 
improvements  to  the  agreement,  the 
administration  notified  the  Congress 
on  May  1  that  it  would  proceed  with 
codevelopment  of  the  FSX. 

The  administration  deserves  high 
marks  for  its  efforts  to  cooperate  and 
consult  with  the  Congress  on  the  FSX 
proposal.  The  Arms  Export  Control 
Act  requires  only  that  Congress  be  in- 
formed about  technology  licensing 
agreements  like  that  for  the  FSX. 

However,  realizing  the  level  of  con- 
gressional concern  with  the  implica- 
tions of  this  agreement,  the  adminis- 
tration decided  to  treat  the  FSX 
agreement  as  a  notification  under  Sec. 
36(c)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act. 
This  section  provides  for  a  30-day 
review  period  which  allows  time  for 
congressional  consideration  of  a  reso- 
lution of  disapproval. 

On  May  16,  the  Senate  defeated  a 
resolution  of  disapproval  by  a  vote  of 
52-47.  Normally,  the  rejection  of  a  dis- 
approval resolution  would  foreclose 
further  congressional  consideration  of 
an  arms  sales  agreement. 

Despite  its  rejection  of  the  resolu- 
tion of  disapproval,  the  Senate  went 
on  to  adopt  a  resolution  of  approval, 
which  was  proposed  by  Senator  Byrd. 
In  my  view,  this  resolution— which  is 
before  this  body  as  the  Bruce  amend- 
ment—is unnecessary  and  an  undue  in- 
fringement on  the  President's  author- 
ity to  conclude  such  agreements. 

Later  today  Members  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  vote  on  a  resolution  of 
disapproval.  Voting  for  the  Solomon 
amendment  will  allow  members  to  reg- 
ister their  opposition  to  the  FSX  deal 
in  a  nonbinding  way. 

I  particularly  welcome  the  opportu- 
nity that  the  Solomon  amendment 
provides  us  because  I  myself  have  seri- 
ous concerns  about  the  FSX  agree- 
ment. I  believe  that  the  Japanese 
should  have  bought  F-16's  off  the 
shelf  from  the  United  States  in  the 
first  place,  instead  of  going  down  the 
far  more  costly  road  of  developing  the 
FSX.  By  buying  the  plane  from  the 
United  States  they  could  have  had  a 
state  of  the  art  jet  fighter  in  their  air 
self-defense  force  sooner  and  at  less 
cost. 

I  am  especially  concerned  about  the 
benefits  that  the  Japanese  might  get 
from  our  technology  for  their  own 
aviation  program.  The  Japanese 
record  in  semiconductors,  HDTV,  su- 
percomputers, and  other  fields  speaks 
for  itself. 

While  I  have  concerns  about  the 
FSX  agreement.  I  cannot  support  the 
Bruce  amendment,  which  is  identical 
to  the  Byrd  amendment,  and  would 
impose    certain    conditions     on     the 
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agreement.  Although  it  is  a  resolution 
of  approval,  it  would  nevertheless 
force  the  administration  to  renegoti- 
ate the  agreement  with  the  Japanese. 

The  Byrd  resolution  is  a  mischievous 
resolution.  It  contains  elements  that 
are  simply  unclear,  such  as  on  the  ap- 
plicability of  provisions  of  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act.  There  are  also 
provisions  that  are  unduly  restrictive, 
such  as  permanent  prohibition  on  the 
transfer  of  certain  engine  technology. 

The  Solarz  amendment,  which 
adopts  the  text  recommended  by  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  represents 
a  better  approach.  While  the  adminis- 
tration cannot  support  it.  Congress- 
man Solarz  should  be  commended  for 
his  constructive  effort  to  reach  an  ac- 
commodation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  a  complex 
task  before  us  today.  We  must  decide 
among  several  different  approaches  to 
the  PSX  agreement. 

Many  in  this  Chamber,  I  know,  have 
mixed  feelings  about  this  deal  with 
Japan  and  about  the  situation  in 
which  we  find  ourselves. 

I  urge  you  to  support  Congressman 
Solomon's  amendment  if  you  wish  to 
register  opposition  to  the  FSX  agree- 
ment. And  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
oppose  the  Bruce  amendment  as  an 
unjust,  unwarranted  resolution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as 
he  may  consume  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Leach]. 

Mr.  LEIACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

By  way  of  general  background.  I 
would  argue  that  the  best  thing  the 
Grovemment  of  the  United  States  can 
do  is  implement  the  PSX  agreement  in 
a  thorough  and  consistent  manner 
worthy  of  a  credible  ally  and  trading 
partner.  This  perspective  implies  it  is 
unworthy  of  this  body  to  play  legisla- 
tive games,  even  though  we,  as  a  coun- 
try, may  have  wished  for  a  slightly 
better  deal. 
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The  catch-22  of  any  post-hoc  con- 
gressional approach  to  this  agreement 
is  that  if  it  is  substantive,  it  jeopard- 
izes our  national  security.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  it  is  innocuous,  as  the 
Solarz  approach  largely  is,  it  is  gratui- 
tous. Should  we  pass  a  gratuitous  bill, 
it  would  go  to  conference  and  presum- 
ably be  combined  with  the  more 
sweeping  Senate  measure.  In  that 
event,  the  United  States  will  receive  a 
double-whammy:  A  bill  that  both  jeop- 
ardizes our  national  security  and  is 
also  somewhat  gratuitous.  It  would  be 
far  better  to  follow  the  lead  of  the 
President  and  stop  short  of  the  consti- 
tutional unseemliness  which  is  this 
body's  too  frequent  wont. 

I  would  stress  the  fact  that  the  gra- 
tuitousness of  congressional  action 
stretches  in  two  directions.  One  is  to 
the  Japanese,  who  are  our  allies  and 
who,  after  all,  are  going  to  buy  2.5  bil- 


lion dollars'  worth  of  American  goods 
and  services  under  this  particular 
agreement.  The  FSX  deal  creates 
22.000  man-years  of  American  jobs, 
which  will  be  lost  if  Congress  subverts 
this  deal,  and  many  thousands  more  as 
a  consequence  of  a  lost  follow-on  rela- 
tionship. 

As  a  member  of  the  committee  of  ju- 
risdiction who  sat  through  hours  of 
hearings  from  both  the  private  and 
public  sectors.  I  would  note  that  while 
there  are  some  who  argued  that  we 
could  have  gotten  a  better  deal,  there 
were  none  who  suggested  that  if  we 
turn  this  deal  down.  Japan  will  do  any- 
thing except  proceed  pellmell  with  a 
greater  resource  commitment  to  its 
own  indigenous  aircraft  industry  with 
ties  to  our  airframe  and  engine  compe- 
tition in  Western  Europe. 

In  addition,  it  should  be  noted  that 
all  the  approaches  under  consider- 
ation today  represent  a  gratuitous  slap 
at  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
for  any  congressional  action  on  the 
FSX  at  this  point  in  time  is  in  effect  a 
rather  tart  vote  of  no  confidence  in 
the  negotiations  undertaken  and  pro- 
cedures implemented  by  this  particu- 
lar administration  and.  for  that 
matter,  this  particular  Secretary  of 
State.  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  Na- 
tional Security  Adviser. 

For  that  reason,  while  I  prefer  the 
Solarz  language  to  the  two  other  alter- 
natives offered  today.  I  believe  no  ap- 
proach is  better  than  any  approach, 
given  the  fact  that  the  Senate  on  May 
16  defeated  the  resolution  of  disap- 
proval of  the  agreement  pursuant  to 
section  36(c)  of  the  Arms  Export  Con- 
trol Act. 

If  we  think  it  through  very  serious- 
ly, what  we  have,  after  the  defeat  of 
the  straight  resolution  of  disapproval 
in  the  other  body,  is  Congress  playing 
the  role  of  the  poor  loser.  Having  lost 
on  the  up-or-down  vote  on  May  16.  the 
other  body  attempted  to  amend  a  ne- 
gotiation in  a  way  that  has  the  conse- 
quence of  intruding  in  a  rather  un- 
seemly way  into  the  negotiating  proc- 
ess, which  in  our  system  of  govern- 
ment is  largely  a  presidential  preroga- 
tive. 

Likewise,  the  approaches  under  con- 
sideration today  leave  the  American 
people  in  the  awkward  position  of 
being  poor  winners,  for  in  the  biggest 
picture  it  is  the  American  people  who 
are  getting  a  sul)stantial  sale.  It  is  the 
American  people  who  are  going  to  be 
tied  to  future  sales  of  aerospace  tech- 
nology to  Japan.  It  is  the  American 
people  who  are  being  defended  from 
the  prospect  of  the  Japanese  making 
industrial  alliances  with  Western 
Europe.  It  is  the  American  people  who 
under  this  agreement  will  be  protected 
from  the  Japanese  developing  an  air- 
craft industry  solely  on  their  own, 
which  I  am  convinced  and  most  of  the 
witnesses  before  our  committee  are 
convinced  would  frankly  be  far  more 


jeopardizing  of  our  own  long-term 
commercial  interests  than  anything 
contemplated  by  the  Bush  administra- 
tion's approach.  And  finally,  it  is  the 
American  people  who  will  benefit  in  a 
security  sense  from  Japan  dedicating 
at  our  request  greater  resources  to  our 
common  defense. 

In  sum.  it  would  appear  that  the 
ironic  consequence  of  Japan-bashing 
in  this  body  today  is  in  effect  America- 
bashing.  This  agreement,  after  all,  is 
nothing  that  the  Japanese  wanted. 
There  is  nothing  that  the  Japanese 
wanted  less  to  have  pressed  upon 
them,  and  this  agreement,  after  all,  is 
precisely  what  the  Europeans  want 
subverted.  So  it  would  be  my  hope 
that  first  we  prefer  the  Solarz  version 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  113  to  that 
of  the  Bruce,  Byrd,  or  Solomon  ap- 
proaches, and  then  that  we  turn  down 
the  entire  resolution  when,  if,  and  as 
amended. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  my  very  good  friend  and 
erstwhile  supporter,  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Boscoj. 

Mr.  BOSCO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
113,  approving  the  FSX  Fighter 
Agreement  with  Japan.  I  would  like  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  New 
York.  Mr.  Solarz.  for  his  diligent  ef- 
forts in  drafting  a  bill  which  is  accept- 
able to  both  supporters  and  opponents 
of  the  agreement. 

Much  confusion  persists  as  to  what 
technology  will  be  sold  to  the  Japa- 
nese under  the  FSX  agreement  that 
they  don't  already  have  or  can't  get 
elsewhere.  With  some  30  countries,  in- 
cluding Japan,  now  producing  fighter 
aircraft,  it  is  clear  that  the  Japanese 
could  not  only  build  the  equivalent  of 
an  advanced  F-16  on  their  own,  but 
also  in  partnership  with  any  number 
of  other  countries  including  Sweden, 
Great  Britain,  France,  West  Germany, 
Belgium.  Israel.  Norway,  and  South 
Africa.  Technology  is  not  only  a  com- 
modity readily  available  for  sale  in  the 
world,  but  it  is  a  commodity  that  de- 
preciates in  value  over  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  point  I  insert 
in  the  Record  a  list  of  countries  that 
produce  all  of  the  technology  that 
comprises  the  F-16  so  that  Members 
can  see.  point  for  point,  on  each  type 
of  technology  where  the  Japanese  can 
get  that  technology  if  they  do  not  buy 
it  from  the  United  States.  That  infor- 
mation is  as  follows: 

According  to  our  defense  department, 
under  the  FSX  co-development  agreement, 
the  US  will  transfer  basic  F-16  design  data 
to  Japan.  We  view  this  1970's  technology  as 
non-sensitive  and  believe  that  other  foreign 
fighter  design  companies  such  as  Dassault 
(France).  British  Aerospace,  or  Messer- 
schmitt-Blohm-Bulow  (W.  Germany)  could 
provide  substitute  design  data  for  one  of 
their  aircraft  of  roughly  the  same  sophisti- 
cation upon  which  the  Japanese  could  base- 
line their  PS-X.  There  are  a  number  of 
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technologies,  however,  that  we  are  not 
transferring  to  Japan,  but  will  restrict  to 
the  sale  of  end  items  only.  These  items  will 
be  manufactured  by  US  Companies,  with  no 
transfer  of  sensitive  manufacturing  technol- 
ogies. These  same  technologies  are  pos- 
sessed by  other  Western  companies,  general- 
ly European,  who  could  also  be  sources 
should  the  US  not  participate  in  the  PS-X. 
Below  is  a  list  of  some  of  these  technologies 
and  alternate  sources. 

1.  Digital  Plight  Control  Softwater  (Re- 
tained for  US  development):  Sweden  (Saab). 

2.  Carbon/Carbon  Technology  (brake  lin- 
ings) (sale  only);  U.K.  (British  Petro), 
Prance  (SEP).  W.  Germany  (Hoerscht. 
BSAP). 

3.  Engine  (sale  only  during  PSD):  Great 
Britain  (Rolls  Royce),  Prance  (SNECMA). 

4.  Systems  Integration:  Israel  (IAD:  W. 
Germany  ( Messerschmitt-Blohm  -Bulow ): 
Prance  (Dassault):  Great  Britain  (British 
Aerospace):  Sweden  (Saab). 

5.  Heat  exchanger  bonding  techniques 
(used  in  Environmental  Control  Systems) 
(end  items  only):  Belgium  (Saboa):  The 
Netherlands  (Pokker);  W.  Germany  (BSAP): 
Prance  (SNECMA). 

6.  Ejection  Seats  (sale  only):  Geat  Britain 
(Martin  Baker). 

7.  Corrosion  Resisting  Steel  Coating.  (Bat- 
tery box,  fasteners)  (sale  only);  Israel 
(Carmal  Porge);  United  Kingdom,  W.  Ger- 
many. 

8.  Coatings  on  Air  Bearings.  (Used  in  Envi- 
ronmental Control  System)  (sale  only); 
Norway  (Kongsberg  Vappenfabrikk);  S. 
Africa  (Technofab). 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  should  remember 
that  the  idea  of  joint  development  of 
the  fighter  support  experimental 
[FSX]  aircraft  came  from  the  United 
States,  not  Japan.  In  fact,  the  need  for 
this  advanced  fighter  emanates  from 
agreements  reached  with  the  United 
States  that  require  Japan  to  take  on  a 
vastly  greater  defense  role,  including 
defense  of  its  own  territory,  the  seas 
and  skies  around  its  territory,  and  the 
Northwest  Pacific  sea  lanes  to  a  dis- 
tance of  1,000  miles  from  Japan.  To 
meet  these  responsibilities,  Japan  is 
deploying  200  United  States-designed 
F-15  fighters  and  100  United  States- 
designed  F-4  fighters  around  Japan's 
islands  and  in  the  late  1990's  will 
deploy  an  additional  100  FSX's. 

Keep  in  mind,  the  FSX  is  experi- 
mental, it  doesn't  exist  today.  When 
finished  it  should  be  an  improvement 
on  the  F-16  that  will  benefit  both  the 
United  States  and  Japanese  militaries. 
The  cost  of  this  advanced  technology 
will  be  about  $1.2  billion,  all  of  which 
will  be  borne  by  Japanese,  not  Ameri- 
can, taxpayers.  Over  a  third  of  this 
money  will  be  spent  in  the  United 
States. 

All  new  technology  developed  by  the 
Japanese  in  the  FSX  project  will  be 
available  free  to  the  United  States  if  it 
emanates  from  F-16  design  or  for  pur- 
chase if  it  is  of  solely  Japanese  origin. 

We  have  in  the  past  coproduced 
both  civilian  and  military  aircraft  with 
the  Japanese,  including  the  F-4,  F-16, 
and  the  767.  This  will  be  the  first  time 
we  codevelop  a  military  aircraft.  The 
difference    in    terms    of    technology 


transfer  can  be  compared  with  helping 
a  youngster  with  math  homework.  If 
you  just  give  him  or  her  the  answers 
to  a  problem  you  have  provided  some- 
thing of  value— the  answers— but  you 
have  not  provided  the  all-important 
element,  the  how  do  you  do  it— how 
did  you  get  to  that  answer.  In  the 
past,  we  have  provided  the  answers  to 
the  Japanese,  but  the  "how  did  you  do 
it"  remained  a  secret.  Under  the  FSX 
agreement,  our  scientists,  engineers, 
and  technicians  will  sit  down  with 
their  Japanese  counterparts  and  ex- 
change this  all-important  element. 
This  is  the  most  extraordinary  aspect 
of  the  technology  transfer  that  will 
take  place— not  the  answers,  but  how 
each  side  gets  to  the  answers. 

The  benefits  should  work  both  ways. 
The  basic  design  and  performance 
data  of  the  F-16  will  be  transferred, 
although  not  in  its  entirety,  as  will 
sanitized  F-16  fire  control  computer 
software  source  codes,  engine  perform- 
ance data,  and  general  manufacturing 
and  production  data  similar  to  that 
which  has  already  been  given  to  other 
countries  that  coproduce  the  F-16 
with  the  United  States. 

In  exchange,  we  hope  to  get  a  tech- 
nique which  will  allow  one-step  meld- 
ing of  upper  and  lower  wing  surfaces, 
without  rivets,  that  could  reduce  F-16 
manufacturing  costs  by  50  percent.  We 
will  also  receive  Japanese  radar  tech- 
nology and  potential  "Stealth  "  capa- 
bilities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  United  States 
and  Japan  now  control  about  30  per- 
cent of  the  world's  wealth  and  over  40 
percent  of  the  trade.  We  share  an  im- 
portant partnership,  economically  and 
militarily.  Rather  than  view  the  FSX 
agreement  as  some  kind  of  threat,  we 
should  view  it  as  an  opportunity.  The 
transfer  of  aging  technology  that  is 
rapidly  losing  its  value  anyway  and 
which  is  basically  available  elsewhere 
for  the  sake  of  state-of-the-art  tech- 
nology, all  of  which  will  be  used  for 
national  defense  goals,  is  of  enormous 
value  to  our  country  as  welll  as  to 
Japan.  I  support  the  FSX  agreement 
along  with  the  strengthening  provi- 
sions crafted  by  Mr.  Solarz  and  I  hope 
we  can  now  proceed  to  develop  this  im- 
portant project. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  9  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Burton]. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  asked  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
SoLARz],  does  Boeing  and  McDonnell 
Douglas  have  a  vested  interest  in  this 
deal,  because  they  testified  in  favor  of 
it  before  the  committee?  They  may 
not  have  openly  a  vested  interest  from 
a  financial  standpoint  in  the  deal,  but 
if  they  oppose  it  openly,  do  we  nor 
think  it  might  hurt  them  with  the  De- 
partment of  Defense?  It  just  might. 


They  do  a  lot  of  business  over  there, 
and  DOD  is  very  much  in  favor  of  this, 
as  is  the  administration.  So  I  think 
they  do  have  a  vested  interest. 

It  was  brought  up  that  there  will  be 
22,000  man-years  of  work  brought  to 
the  United  States  if  this  deal  goes 
through.  Those  arguments  were  made 
a  long  time  ago  when  we  started  talk- 
ing about  VCR  technology  and  televi- 
sion technology.  In  the  short  run,  we 
probably  did  get  some  jobs.  I  used  to 
work  at  RCA  when  I  was  going  to  col- 
lege in  Indianapolis.  The  RCA  plant 
there  is  no  longer  owned  by  the 
United  States;  it  is  owned  by  foreign 
interests. 

Japan  is  the  major  provider  of  televi- 
sion sets  and  VCR's.  They  took  that 
technology,  they  ran  with  it,  and  now 
they  control  it.  So  anyone  who  thinks 
that  these  22,000  man-years  of  work  is 
going  to  be  to  our  benefit  long  term  is, 
I  think,  sadly  mistaken.  They  are 
going  to  take  this  technology.  They 
are  going  to  grab  a  major  part  of  the 
aerospace  industry,  and  it  is  going  to 
come  back  to  haunt  us  as  far  as  our 
economy  is  concerned  and  as  far  as 
American  jobs  are  concerned. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
SoLARz]  said  that  he  would  vote 
against  this  if  he  were  convinced  it 
was  going  to  hurt  the  American  econo- 
my. I  suggest  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  that  he  look  at  history,  be- 
cause if  he  looks  at  history,  he  is  going 
to  see  that  many  of  the  technological 
advancements  we  have  made  and  have 
given  to  the  Japanese  and  other  for- 
eign entities  have  come  back  to  haunt 
us  and  have  hurt  our  economy. 

The  F-16  fighter  plane,  if  they 
bought  it  off  the  shelf,  would  cost 
them  $20  million  to  $21  million  per 
plane,  and  that  would  help  our  trade 
deficit. 

n  1400 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  a  $55  billion 
trade  deficit  with  Japan  this  year,  and 
we  are  going  to  give  them  additional 
technology  that  is  going  to  give  them 
an  advantage  in  another  area,  and  so 
the  trade  deficit,  long  term  in  my  view, 
will  be  even  greater,  in  favor  of  the 
Japanese.  There  is  a  national  security 
risk,  both  economically  and  militarily, 
if  this  deal  goes  through. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  arguments  have 
been  made  that  Japan  could  do  this 
without  us.  I  submit  to  my  colleagues 
that,  if  Japan  could  do  it  without  us. 
they  would  do  it  without  us.  They  are 
good  businessmen,  and  if  they  could 
do  it  better  with  Germany  or  Great 
Britain,  they  would  do  it  with  Germa- 
ny or  Great  Britain.  The  reason  they 
want  to  do  the  FSX  deal  with  the 
United  States  of  America  is  because 
they  want  the  F-16  technology.  That 
is  what  they  want,  and  we  are  going  to 
give  it  to  them,  and  it  is  a  big  mistake 
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in  my  view  that  is  going  to  come  back 
and  haunt  us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Leach]  said  that  our  stop- 
ping this  is  not  worthy  of  an  ally  or  a 
good  trading  partner.  Now  let  us  just 
take  a  look.  Our  Trade  Representative 
just  recently  said,  and  let  me  get  my 
information  here.  Our  Trade  Repre- 
sentative just  came  back  and  brought 
us  information  that  tells  us  that  they 
are  violating  agreements  that  they 
have  made  with  us.  That  they  are 
stopping  or  hampering  the  sale  of  our 
products  to  them. 

The  United  States  Trade  Represent- 
ative just  came  out  with  a  report  that 
said  Japan  has  targeted  the  aerospace 
industry  development.  The  Japanese 
Government  plans  to  make  aircraft 
production  one  of  Japan's  major  in- 
dustries within  the  next  20  years.  The 
PSX  deal  provides  $7  billion  worth  of 
United  States  research  and  technology 
to  Japan.  In  other  words,  we  are  giving 
them  the  rope  with  which  to  hang 
ourselves. 

The  United  States  Trade  Represent- 
ative Carla  Hills  has  just  cited  Japan 
for  massive  unfair  trading  practices 
under  the  super  301  determinations, 
and  yet  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Leach]  says  that  they  are  a  worthy 
trading  partner.  If  they  are  a  worthy 
partner,  why  were  they  cited  for  these 
violations? 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Leach]  said  the  American  people  will 
benefit.  Well,  I  have  already  covered 
that.  I  do  not  think  they  will  benefit.  I 
think,  once  this  technology  is  given  to 
the  Japanese,  they  will  not  just  be  a 
major  player  in  the  aerospace  indus- 
try. They  will  take  a  large  share  of  the 
aerospace  industry  like  they  did  with 
the  auto  industry,  the  video  cassette 
recorder  industry,  the  television  indus- 
try and  almost  every  industry  in  which 
they  have  been  involved. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  the  help  of 
unfair  trade  practices  Japan  has  al- 
ready taken  advantage  of  us  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  our  economy  in  general 
and  to  our  auto  and  semiconductor  in- 
dustries in  particular.  They  do  all  they 
can  to  restrict  our  agricultural  im- 
ports. 

My  colleagues,  talk  to  farmers  in 
this  country.  The  Japanese  are  re- 
stricting agricultural  imports  into 
their  country  right  now. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  last  plane  the  Japanese  built  was 
the  P-1  with  the  French.  Would  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  rather  have 
the  French  in  partnership  with  the 
Japanese  or  United  States  industry  in 
partnership  with  the  Japanese? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  Japanese  thought  that 
they  could  get  the  technology  we  have 


in  the  F-16  from  the  French,  they 
would  do  it  with  the  French  or  the 
West  Germans.  The  technology  they 
desire  comes  from  the  F-16,  and  that 
is  why  they  are  doing  the  deal  with  us. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
does  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Burton]  realize  that  it  was  the  United 
States  of  America  that  pressed  this 
deal  upon  them,  that  the  Japanese 
were  very  reluctant  to  come  forth,  and 
that  they  preferred  not  to  come  to  us 
at  all? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  take  that  statement  with  a 
grain  of  salt,  a  big  grain  of  salt. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  Japanese 
wanted  the  F-16  technology,  and  that 
is  why  they  did  the  deal.  If  they  had 
wanted  to  do  it  on  their  own,  they 
would  have. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  appreciate  the  perspective  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Burton]. 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
want  to  follow  up  on  this. 

Let  us  say  they  did  want  the  F-16 
technology,  but  what  was  available 
was  French  technology,  or  British,  or 
German,  or  the  European  consortium 
of  aerospace  companies.  What  then 
would  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Burton]  say  if  the  Japanese  went 
with  that  consortium,  and  ended  up 
developing  its  first  aircraft?  One 
which  may  not  have  been  as  good  as 
the  FSX,  but  which  gave  them  100 
percent,  not  60  percent,  but  100  per- 
cent of  the  developmental  capability. 
100  percent  of  the  production  capabil- 
ity, in  a  sense  giving,  perhaps,  their 
second,  third,  fourth  aircraft  that 
springboard  to  global  competitive 
dominance? 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  is  the  thought 
of  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Burton] there? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  is  the  end  result  anyway.  I 
think  the  Japanese  are  committed  to 
the  aerospace  industry,  and  they  are 
going  to  get  into  it. 

However,  with  the  technology  that 
we  are  going  to  give  them,  the  F-16  or 
the  FSX  deal,  they  are  going  to  be 
able  to  move  much  more  rapidly,  5 
years  or  10  years  ahead  of  schedule  ac- 
cording to  people  with  whom  I  have 
talked,  and  therein  lies  the  problem. 

Mr.  Chairman,  they  are  going  to  be 
in  the  aerospace  industry  anyhow. 

Mr.  Chairman,  have  we  bought  any 
U.S.-made  TV's,  or  cameras,  or  VCR's 
lately?  Think  about  that. 

Japan  has  long  sought  to  dominate 
the  United  States  aerospace  industry 
which  is  the  largest  in  the  non-Com- 
munist world.  Japan  should  buy  these 
planes  off  the  shelf.  We  have  a  yearly 
trade  deficit  with  Japan  of  out  $55  bil- 


lion. The  United  States  Trade  Repre- 
sentative, as  I  said,  Carla  Hills,  has 
just  cited  Japan  for  massive  unfair 
trading  practices  under  the  super  301 
determination.  The  United  States, 
Uncle  Sugar,  Uncle  Sam,  has  spent 
hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars  defend- 
ing Japan  over  the  last  40  years.  Japan 
needs  a  plane  today  that  can  help 
defend  itself  against  the  ever-increas- 
ing Soviet  presence  in  the  Pacific. 
That  is  why  they  should  buy  the  F-16. 
The  United  States  has  the  finest  plane 
of  its  kind  in  the  world,  the  F-16, 
ready  today  to  sell  to  Japan. 

What  does  our  great  friend  and  ally 
say?  Forget  it.  We  would  rather  take 
10  years,  spend  three  times  as  much 
money,  grab  your  technology  and 
build  it  ourselves.  Oh,  and  by  the  way 
you  can  codevelop  it  with  us,  and  we'll 
give  you  40  percent  of  the  deal." 

Mr.  Chairman,  can  we  trust  Japan 
with  our  technologies? 

Now  listen  to  this.  The  prime  con- 
tractor of  the  FSX  deal,  Mitsubishi 
heavy  industries,  has  been  accused  of 
aiding  Libya  in  its  production  of 
poison  gas.  There  is  strong  evidence 
toward  that  end.  Our  old  friend,  To- 
shiba Electric,  has  admitted  to  supply- 
ing electrical  equipment  to  the  chemi- 
cal weapons  plant  in  Libya.  My  col- 
leagues might  remember  it  was  Toshi- 
ba Machines  that  was  found  guilty  of 
supplying  the  Soviets  with  crucial  sub- 
marine technology  which  the  U.S. 
Navy  predicts  will  cost  the  U.S.  tax- 
payer over  $30  billion  to  counter  be- 
cause we  cannot  track  those  subma- 
rines any  longer.  The  FSX  deal  places 
no  restrictions  on  any  subsidiaries  of 
Toshiba  to  be  a  subcontractor  in  the 
deal. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  bad  deal  for 
America,  and  we  should  do  everything 
we  can  to  stop  it. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  [Mr.  Glickman]. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Solarz]  for  yielding  this  time  to 
me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  the  privilege 
of  representing  Wichita,  KS,  where 
nearly  50  percent  of  all  the  aircraft 
flying  over  the  free  world  today  were 
made.  The  40,000  people  directly  em- 
ployed by  aviation  industry  in  my  dis- 
trict and  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
others  in  supporting  businesses  have 
strong  reason  to  be  concerned  about 
the  fire  sale  of  American  aviation 
technology  to  the  Japanese  that  will 
result  from  the  FSX  program. 

Japanese  manufacturers  strongly 
compete  with  our  own  companies  in 
the  U.S.  market  for  aircraft  parts.  So 
what  is  it  that  the  Japanese  will  gain 
from  the  FSX  venture?  What  is  it  that 
the  Japanese  need  most  to  advance 
from  spare  parts  to  aircraft  sales?  Jap- 
anese businesses  need  to  acquire  the 
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knowledge  of  systems  designs  and  inte- 
gration that  it  took  United  States 
manufacturers  decades  and  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars  to  develop.  And  they 
will  have  the  very  best  teachers. 

Top  United  States  aviation  experts 
at  General  Dynamics  will  work  togeth- 
er with  Japanese  scientists  to  design 
and  build  a  modified  version  of  our 
own  F-16  fighter  plane.  That  is  why 
the  Japanese  are  willing  to  spend  $48 
million  for  an  FSX  instead  of  buying 
ready-made  F-16's  for  $20  million— 28 
million  additional  dollars  per  airplane 
is  a  small  price  to  pay  for  an  education 
in  aviation  systems  design  and  integra- 
tion that  will  enable  the  Japanese  to 
develop  a  multibillion  dollar  commer- 
cial aircraft  industry. 

By  all  accounts  the  Japanese  have 
targeted  the  commercial  aircraft  in- 
dustry for  development.  According  to 
the  United  States  Trade  Representa- 
tive, "The  Japanese  government  plans 
to  make  aircraft  production  one  of 
Japan's  major  industries  in  20  years." 
And  when  the  Japanese  target  a  busi- 
ness for  development,  they  do  it  right. 
The  Japanese  plan  their  economy, 
they  shield  developing  industries  from 
domestic  competition  while  infusing 
them  with  government  money  for  re- 
search and  development.  Then  the 
Japanese  unleash  their  businesses  as 
powers  on  world  markets  sacrificing 
short-term  profits  for  long-term 
market  share. 

In  fact,  the  Bush  administration  has 
singled  out  such  Japanese  trading 
practices  as  unfair.  The  administra- 
tion has  charged  Japan  with  bid-rig- 
ging, market  allocations,  group  boy- 
cotts and  structurally  impeding  trade 
in  their  country.  I  am  confused,  then, 
about  why  we  are  providing  Japanese 
manufacturers  with  the  means  to  com- 
pete with  United  States  aircraft  manu- 
factuers  when  we  have  recognized  that 
they  compete  unfairly. 

The  commercial  aircraft  industry  is 
one  of  the  few  remaining  American 
manufacturing  businesses  that  runs  a 
trade  surplus.  U.S.  aircrat  exports  ex- 
ceeded imports  by  nearly  $17  billion 
last  year.  Losing  our  strong  standing 
in  the  aviation  market  will  affect  not 
only  the  good  people  of  Kansas,  Cali- 
fornia, and  Washington  State,  but  also 
other  American  industries  like  elec- 
tronics, computers,  metallurgy,  and 
composite  materials. 

I  appreciate  the  President's  efforts 
to  safeguard  critical  technologies  like 
coordinated  flight  control  systems  and 
jet  engine  expertise.  But  it  would  be 
difficult  at  best  to  safeguard  an  intan- 
gible product  like  systems  integration 
know-how.  The  sale  of  this  technology 
represents  an  enormous  threat  to  our 
domestic  aviation  industry,  that 
outweights  any  concern.  It  is  for  that 
reason  that  I  rise  today  in  staunch  op- 
position to  the  plan  for  Japanese- 
American  codevelopment  of  the  FSX 
fighter  plane.  It  is  for  that  reason  that 


I  support  the  Solomon-Bruce  amend- 
ment to  this  bill. 

n  1410 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Solo- 
mon]. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  the 
time  so  that  I  can  get  back  up  to  the 
Rules  Committee. 

I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  mem- 
bers to  something.  As  of  right  now, 
right  this  minute,  Japan  has  not  en- 
tered into  any  coproduction  phase  in 
this  whole  agreement.  Nothing.  That 
means  no  American  jobs.  Now,  just 
listen  to  this. 

In  1981,  Japan  committed  itself  to 
protecting  the  sealanes  for  up  to  1,000 
miles  beyond  its  own  shore.  This  com- 
mitment has  been  reaffirmed  by  every 
prime  minister  since  then. 

At  the  same  time,  1981,  Japan  led  us 
to  believe  that  they  intended  to  pur- 
chase AWACS  surveillance  aircraft 
and  KC-135  tanker  aircraft  as  part  of 
this  defense  commitment.  Such  a  pur- 
chase, in  the  numbers  of  aircraft  that 
would  be  appropriate,  would  be  worth 
about  8  billion  dollars. 

As  is  so  often  the  case  with  Japan, 
however,  all  we  have  heard  is  big  talk 
with  no  action.  We  were  given  to  be- 
lieve that  the  AWACS  and  KC-135 
purchases  would  be  made  before  the 
end  of  the  decade.  It  now  appears  that 
if  Japan  ever  follows  through  on  this 
at  all,  it  will  not  come  until  their  next 
defense  plan— which  will  run  through 
the  end  of  1995.  And  when  deliveries 
could  be  taken  is  anybody's  guess. 

So  what  we  are  looking  at  is  a  situa- 
tion in  which  Japan  will  not  be  follow- 
ing through  on  its  commitments  to 
patrol  the  sealanes,  in  the  manner  in 
which  they  led  us  to  believe  until  the 
late-1990's  at  the  earliest. 

In  the  meantime,  they  are  insisting 
on  building  their  own  fighter,  even 
though  F-16's  would  be  available  at 
one-third  the  cost  and  in  half  the 
time.  That  doesn't  sound  to  me  like 
Japan  is  serious  about  their  defense 
commitments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  key  question  is 
this:  What  is  Japan's  primary  interest? 
Living  up  to  defense  commitments  or 
pursuing  commercial  advantage?  I 
would  suggest  that  the  answer  is  obvi- 
ous. 

And  that  is  why  I  am  offering  my 
amendment  today.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
bring  this  amendment  before  the 
House  today  to  give  Members  the  op- 
portunity to  put  their  position  on  this 
FSX  agreement  on  the  record.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  resolutions  passed  by  the 
Senate  and  by  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  do  not  give  Members 
a  chance  to  say  "yes  or  no,"  "up  or 
down"  on  this  whole  agreement.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  believe  the  debate 
over  shares  of  production,  technology 


retransfer,  and  so  on,  although  impor- 
tant, has  obscured  the  really  crucial 
issue  that  underlies  this  whole  debate, 
namely,  how  Japan  and  the  United 
States,  as  allies,  will  work  together  to 
meet  the  serious  military  challenge 
that  both  face  in  the  Pacific  theatre 
today. 

The  challenge  I  am  speaking  of  is 
the  increasingly  active  Soviet  military 
presence  all  around  the  Pacific  Basin. 
From  Vietnam,  where  MIG-23  fighters 
now  fly  out  of  Cam  Ranh  Bay, 
through  the  Sea  of  Japan,  where 
Soviet  fighters  and  reconnaissance  air- 
craft fly  from  nearby  Soviet  bases,  to 
the  Bering  Straits  off  the  Alaskan 
coastline,  where  cruise-missile-armed 
"Bear"  bombers  now  constantly  test 
American  continental  air  defenses,  the 
potential  threat  has  grown  consider- 
ably. The  number  of  Soviet  military 
aircraft  now  intercepted  by  United 
States  forces  flying  near  or  towards 
the  Alaskan  coast  is  about  three  times 
as  great  as  the  number  intercepted  in 
1980.  The  Soviet  fleet  in  the  Pacific 
now  deploys  2  aircraft  carriers,  84 
principal  surface  combat  ships.  121 
other  surface  combat  ships,  120  sub- 
marines, and  560  naval  aircraft. 

The  challenge  is  there,  and  Ameri- 
can continental  and  forward-deployed 
forces  are  meeting  it.  But,  frankly,  we 
could  use  some  help,  and  that's  where 
we  find  ourselves  talking  about  this 
FSX  proposal. 

The  Government  of  Japan  is  fully 
aware  of  this  shared  challenge  and  it 
has  agreed  to  help  its  ally,  the  United 
States,  to  meet  it.  To  its  credit,  Japan 
took  upon  itself  increased  responsibil- 
ity to  protect  all  air  and  sea  lane  ap- 
proaches up  to  1,000  miles  from  its 
coasts,  and  it  has  expanded  its  naval 
forces  to  meet  this  obligation.  The 
manner  in  which  Japan  then  chose  to 
acquire  a  fighter  aircraft  capable  of 
reliably  providing  air  support  out  to 
this  1,000-mile  radius,  however,  has  led 
us  to  the  questions  we  are  dealing  with 
today. 

The  Japanese  defense  force  started 
off  well  with  the  choice  of  an  excellent 
American  plane,  the  F-16,  to  build  on 
in  meeting  this  mission  requirement. 
Since  it  first  came  off  the  production 
line  11  years  ago,  while  in  the  service 
of  some  of  our  allies  abroad,  the  F-16 
has  shot  down  over  50  Soviet-built 
planes  without  a  single  loss.  The  F-16, 
manufactured  by  general  dynamics, 
has  also  been  produced  in  no  less  than 
20  different  versions  to  meet  the  vary- 
ing needs  of  countries  around  the 
world.  We  can  assume  that  another 
version  could  be  built  to  meet  Japan's 
particular  needs  for  greater  aircraft 
range,  longer  aircraft  wings,  and  so  on. 
In  fact.  General  Dynamics  offered  to 
sell  Japan  130  F-16's  for  about  $3  bil- 
lion, and  I  am  certain  that  General 
Dynamics  would  have  agreed  to  copro- 
duce  these  planes  with  Japan. 
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The  benefit  for  the  alliance  would 
have  been  clear— 130  new  aircraft 
available  in  the  near  term  to  help 
defend  the  Pacific.  But  it  is  right  here 
that  Japan  put  its  own  economic  and 
technologicaj  interests  ahead  of  its  re- 
sponsibility to  the  alliance.  Instead  of 
focusing  on  production  of  a  new  ver- 
sion of  the  F-16  in  a  reasonable  time 
at  a  reasonable  cost,  Japan  focused  in- 
stead on  its  desire  to  learn  how  to 
build  its  own  F-16— the  FSX— from 
the  ground  up,  taking  twice  as  long 
and  costing  over  twice  as  much. 

Frankly,  this  does  not  serve  the 
allied  effort  well.  At  a  time  when 
American  defenses  are  being  cut  back 
under  the  1990  deficit  reduction  agree- 
ment, the  Government  of  Japan  seems 
prepared  to  allow  an  estimated,  addi- 
tional $3-4  billion  in  its  defense  budget 
to  be  siphoned  off  into  the  FSX 
project  and  to  let  its  allies  wait  while 
it  takes  the  time  to  learn  the  techno- 
logical and  production  processes  in- 
volved in  building  a  modem  aircraft. 

Japan  has  in  the  past  purchased 
American  F-4's  and  F-15s  under  li- 
censing agreements  with  their  Ameri- 
can manufacturers.  Americans  now 
must  ask  why  Japan  in  this  case  has 
sought  to  use  American  technology  to 
teach  itself  to  create  the  FSX  when 
the  needs  of  the  alliance  in  the  Pacific 
are  so  clear. 

I  do  not  think  there  has  yet  been  an 
answer  to  this  question.  That's  why  I 
am  offering  this  amendment  today.  It 
is  a  sense  of  the  Congress  resolution 
that  the  FSX  development  agreement 
should  not  have  been  approved.  It  is 
not  a  disapproval  of  the  idea  that 
Japan  should  deploy  more  fighter  air- 
craft to  help  meet  the  Soviet  air  and 
naval  challenge  in  the  Pacific.  It  is  a 
disapproval  of  the  idea  that  Japan 
should  use  this  need  as  cover  to  deploy 
its  industry  into  the  business  of  build- 
ing aircraft  using  American  technolo- 
gy. 

In  closing,  let  me  say  that  the  ques- 
tions of  technology  control  and  work 
shares  allocated  under  the  FSX  agree- 
ment are  indeed  important,  as  I  stated 
at  the  outset.  The  Government  of 
Japan  must  know  that  our  concerns 
over  the  transfer  of  vital  technology 
to  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  Toshiba 
case  and  over  reports  of  Japanese  busi- 
ness involvement  in  the  construction 
of  Col.  Qadhafi's  chemical  weapons 
plant  in  Libya  are  serious.  The  Gov- 
ernment of  Japan  should  also  ac- 
knowledge our  understandable  ques- 
tions as  to  why  it  does  not  wish  to  di- 
rectly buy  advanced  American  fighter 
aircraft— the  best  in  the  world— at  a 
time  when  its  trade  surplus  with  our 
Nation  is  so  great. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  recommend  this 
amendment  to  my  colleagues.  I  believe 
it  will  allow  the  Members  of  this 
House  to  go  on  record  against  a  fight- 
er aircraft  agreement  that  does  not 
meet  the  immediate  and  pressing  need 


for  a  fully  adequate  defense  of  the  Pa- 
cific. It  will  also  allow  those  members 
to  let  the  Government  of  Japan  know 
that  they  are  not  convinced  that  it  yet 
has  sought  to  understand  American 
concerns  on  the  issues  of  technology 
control  and  our  mutual  trade  rela- 
tions. 

For  all  these  reasons,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  invite  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
voicing  our  disapproval  of  the  FSX  de- 
velopment agreement. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2V2  minutes  to  my  very  good  friend, 
the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio  [Ms. 
Oakar]. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this 
time.  The  chairman  is  my  good  friend. 
Unfortunately,  I  do  not  agree  with 
him  totally  on  this  issue,  but  we  cer- 
tainly have  wonderful  agreements  on 
others. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ex- 
press my  opposition  to  the  FSX  code- 
velopment  agreement  and  explain  to 
the  House  why.  I  will  later  insert  my 
18-page  statement  in  the  Record  in 
view  of  the  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  chair  a  committee 
called  the  Economic  Stabilization 
Committee.  It  has  jurisdiction  over 
something  called  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act.  That  act  simply  states 
whether  or  not  we  have  the  industrial 
base  in  a  time  of  national  emergency 
to  have  the  industrial  base  for  our  own 
national  security.  The  answer  in  part 
is  "no." 

One  of  the  reasons  we  do  not,  in  my 
judgment,  and  we  had  2  days  of  hear- 
ings on  this  particular  issue,  is  that  we 
have  some  very  interesting  loopholes 
that  I  think  really  have  to  be  looked 
at  very  carefully.  Administration  after 
administration  has  the  availability  of 
signing  these  memorandums  of  under- 
standing with  very  little  oversight. 
They  are  classified.  They  cannot  be  re- 
leased to  the  general  public  and  we  get 
them  very  belatedly,  and  then  we  have 
to  take  a  look  at  them. 

I  think  in  this  case,  with  all  due  re- 
spect to  the  current  administration 
who  inherited  the  Reagan  policy  on 
this  particular  issue,  that  based  on  our 
hearings  the  executive  agency,  such  as 
the  Department  of  Commerce  to  safe- 
guard the  defense  industrial  base,  was 
not  consulted  properly.  I  feel  that 
they  violated  the  law  by  not  consult- 
ing the  appropriate  agencies. 

So  I  want  to  underline  three  funda- 
mental concerns  that  this  has. 

The  established  procedures  for  pro- 
tecting the  U.S.  defense  industrial 
base  were  not  followed  in  arriving  at 
this  FSX  agreement,  that  the  defense 
industrial  base  of  the  country  will 
suffer  as  a  result,  that  congressional 
review  of  these  multiyear  negotiations 
has  been  narrowly  limited  both  in 
time  and  ability. 

What  we  are  doing  in  fact  is  giving 
$8Vfe     billion     worth     of     technology 


wholesale  to  Japan,  which  has  a  trade 
surplus.  We  have  an  enormous  deficit 
and  our  national  security  is  going  to 
be  jeopardized  to  boot. 

FSX  CODEVELOPMENT  AGREEMENT  COULD  SERIOUSLY 
DAMAGE  NATIONAL  SECURITY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  May  1,  the  President  for- 
mally submitted  to  Congress  the  documents 
on  the  FSX  fighter  agreement  with  Japan, 
consisting  of  a  government-to-government 
memorandum  of  understanding  [MOD]  and  an 
industry-to-industry  licensing  and  technical  as- 
sistance agreement  [LTAAJ. 

Under  section  36  of  the  Arms  Export  Con- 
trol Act  (22  U.S.C.  2776)  Congress  has  the 
power  to  halt  the  implementation  of  these 
agreements  by  enacting  a  resolution  of  disap- 
proval within  30  days,  and  sustaining  such  a 
resolution  by  a  two-thirds  vote  in  the  event  of 
a  veto. 

Disapproval  now  appears  unlikely  because 
on  May  16  the  Senate  narrowly  approved 
these  agreements.  The  Senate  also  passed 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  1 1 3  further  restricting 
technology  transfers  to  third  countries  under 
the  agreements  and  requiring  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  to  monitor  such  transfers  an- 
nually. 

However,  because  there  will  be  House 
votes  on  the  Senate  resolution  and  perhaps 
modifications  to  the  resolution,  I  would  like  to 
express  my  opposition  to  the  FSX  codevelop- 
ment  agreement  and  explain  to  the  House  my 
reasons  for  believing  they  can  inflict  serious 
damage  on  the  defense  industrial  base  and  ci- 
vilian aircraft  industry  of  the  country,  as  well 
as  the  United  States  balance  of  payments  and 
American  competitiveness  in  world  markets. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  HEARINGS 

In  an  effort  to  assess  the  impact  of  the 
agreement  en  the  U.S.  defense  industrial 
base,  the  Subcommittee  on  Economic  Stabili- 
zation, which  I  chair,  conducted  2  days  of 
public  heanngs  on  Apnl  18  and  May  5,  receiv- 
ing testimony  from  a  spectrum  of  highly  quali- 
fied witnesses. 

We  found  that  although  the  agreements 
were  negotiated  by  the  executive  branch  over 
several  years,  the  Departments  of  Defense 
and  State  did  not  coordinate  with  or  solicit  the 
views  of  the  Commerce  Department  or  other 
policymaking  agencies,  as  they  are  required 
by  law  to  do  as  to  the  U.S.  industrial  base — 
statement  of  Frank  Conahan,  Assistant  Comp- 
troller General,  before  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee.  May  16,  1989,  page  4. 

This  was  a  highly  significant  omission.  It 
contravened  the  explicit  direction  of  last  year's 
National  Defense  Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal 
Year  1989  (Public  Law  100-456,  approved 
September  29,  1 988),  that  any  such  proposed 
MOU  "consider  the  effect  on  the  defense  in- 
dustrial base  of  the  United  States,  and  regu- 
lariy  solicit  and  consider  *  *  *  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  in  this 
regard  •  (10  U.S.C.  2504).  The  lack  of  coordi- 
nation was  also  contrary  to  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  General  Accounting  Office  in  1982 
that  views  of  departments  other  than  Defense 
and  State  be  formally  considered  "before 
transferring  advanced  U.S.  technology  with 
wide  commercial  application"  *  *  *  "U.S.  Mili- 
tary Coproduction  Programs  Assist  Japan  in 
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Developing  Its  Civil  Aircraft  Industry,"  (General 
Accounting  OHice,  March  18.  1982). 

This  experience  suggests  that  relying  on  ex- 
ecutive agencies  such  as  the  Department  of 
Commerce  to  safeguard  the  defense  industrial 
base  in  MOU  negotiations  does  not  work  very 
well. 

When  other  executive  branch  agencies  fi- 
nally did  gain  access  to  the  FSX  agreement, 
important  changes  were  made,  for  example, 
to  raise  the  share  of  production  work  going  to 
American  companies  to  "approximately  40 
percent"  (clarifications  of  April  28.  1989). 

I  cite  this  testimony  to  underline  my  three 
fundamental  concerns: 

That  established  procedures  for  protecting 
the  U.S.  defense  industrial  base  were  not  fol- 
lowed in  arriving  at  the  FSX  agreements; 

That  the  defense  industrial  base  of  the 
country  will  suffer  as  a  result;  and 

That  congressional  review  of  these  mul- 
tiyear  negotiations  have  been  narrowly  limited, 
both  in  time  and  in  ability  to  study  the  texts  of 
the  basic  documents. 

Neither  of  the  two  agreements  has  yet  been 
presented  to  my  subcommittee,  even  though 
we  have  direct  Defense  Production  Act  re- 
sponsibility over  these  matters  and  even 
though  administration  witnesses  appeared  at 
our  hearings. 

SUBSTANCE  OF  THE  AGREEMENTS 

The  Japanese  wish  to  replace  their  F-1 
fighter  with  a  longer  range,  more  sophisticated 
aircraft  for  sea-lane  surveillance  and  antiship 
combat.  Japan's  preference  is  not  to  buy  off- 
the-shelf  aircraft,  including  the  U.S.  F-16C, 
which  is  a  multimission  day  and  night  super- 
sonic aircraft  and  the  best  state-of-the-art 
fighter  in  the  world.  Instead,  the  FSX  agree- 
ments contemplate  a  lengthly  codevelopment 
program  to  provide  six  prototypes— four  for 
flight  testing  and  two  for  ground  testing— of  a 
larger,  1.000-mile  range,  upgraded  version  of 
the  F-1 6. 

This  would  be  followed  by  a  long-term  co- 
production  agreement  to  produce  130  of  the 
FSX  for  delivery,  beginning  in  1997.  A  sepa- 
rate MOU  would  be  negotiated  to  cover  pro- 
duction arrangements,  expected  to  begin 
about  1993-94. 

As  an  ally,  Japan  is  entitled  to  its  prefer- 
ences about  where  the  new  plane  should  be 
developed  and  produced.  But,  our  country 
should  be  equally  entitled  to  its  preferences, 
and  there  are  alternatives  to  the  FSX  agree- 
ments that  are  more  advantageous  to  the 
United  States. 

ALTERNATIVES  ARE  MORE  ATTRACTIVE 

The  cost  of  the  FSX  is  estimated  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office  at  about  $6.5  bil- 
lion—more than  $50  million  per  plane  includ- 
ing $9  million  per  plane  in  development 
costs).  This  is  neariy  twice  the  cost  of  pur- 
chasing upgraded  versions  of  the  single- 
engine  F-16C,  at  about  $218  million  per 
plane,  and  even  in  excess  of  the  present  cost 
of  the  twin  engine  F-1 5,  at  about  $40  million, 
which  is  currently  being  produced  in  Japan 
under  a  coproduction  agreement  with  McDon- 
nell Douglas. 

It  is  clear  that  both  U.S.  manufactured  F-1 6 
upgrades  and  F-15's  could  be  brought  into 
service  without  the  8-year  delay  envisioned  by 
the  FSX  agreements. 


A  leading  newspaper  reported  that  the  pur- 
chase option  "was  never  seriously  pursued  by 
American  negotiators,"  ("Japan  Deal  Ques- 
tioned by  GAO."  New  York  Times.  May  3. 
1989,  page  D1.)  To  me  this  is  extremely  im- 
portant. The  purchase  option  should  not  only 
have  been  raised,  but  pressed  hard. 

So,  if  cost  and  readiness  are  not  motives 
for  the  agreements,  why  is  Japan  interested? 

To  place  this  matter  in  perspective.  Japan's 
economy  is  more  than  half  the  size  of  the 
United  States  economy,  but  its  defense 
budget  is  only  one-tenth  the  size  of  the  United 
States  defense  budget— about  $30  billion  vs. 
$300  billion.  Given  this  disproportion,  why 
couldn't  Japan  share  a  little  more  of  the 
mutual  defense  burden  by  paying  for  130  F- 
I6's  that  have  been  further  upgraded,  accord- 
ing to  Japanese  performance  specifications, 
lor  the  maritime  environment  by  General  Dy- 
namics Corp.? 

UNIQUENESS  OF  THE  CO-DEVELOPMENT  AGREEMENT 

Our  country  has  more  than  100  coproduc- 
tion agreements  for  military  aircraft,  compo- 
nents, and  parts  with  many  allied  countnes. 
and  such  agreements  have  been  instrumental 
in  reviving  Japan's  aircraft  industry  since 
World  War  II.  However,  the  FSX  agreements 
are  different.  They  are 

codevelopment  *  *  *  agreements,  and  they 
represent  a  significant  departure  *  *  *  from 
the  past  •  *  •  differing  in  the  types  and 
levels  of  technology  transferred.  Traditionally, 
coproduction  programs  involve  the  transfer  of 
production  know-how.  and  manufacturing  and 
managenal  skills.  On  the  other  hand,  develop- 
ment programs  involve  transfers  of  design  and 
development  data,  skills  and  knowledge.  (Tes- 
timony of  GAO,  May  16,  1989,  loc.  cit.,  page 

2.) 

Ten  countries  have  negotiated  coproduction 
agreements  with  the  United  States  on  the  F- 
16.  ("FSX  Technology:  Its  Relative  Utility  to 
the  U.S.  and  Japanese  Aerospace  Industries." 
Congressional  Research  Service,  April  12, 
1989,  page  4.) 

The  United  States  has  had  coproduction 
agreements  with  Japan  on  the  F-4  and  F-1 5 
fighters  and  the  P-2  and  P-3  long-range 
patrol  planes.  The  F-1 5  arrangement  involves 
training  Japanese  technicians  in  the  United 
States  and  stationing  about  40  United  States 
advisers  in  the  Japanese  factories,  to  provide 
daily  advice  and  know-how  on  aircraft  produc- 
tion (GAO  testimony,  loc.  cit..  page  3).  The 
FSX  codevelopment  agreement  would  provide 
such  intensive  United  States  assistance  from 
the  design  stage,  through  development,  test- 
ing, production,  and  systems  integration. 

In  1975,  a  blue  ribbon  panel  of  the  defense 
science  board  surveyed  U.S.  exports  in  four 
fields:  solid  state  devices,  instrumentation,  air- 
craft jet  engines  and  airframes.  The  group's 
February  1976  report  was  "unanimous  in  em- 
phasizing that  control  of  design  and  manufac- 
turing technology  is  absolutely  vital  to  the 
maintenance  of  U.S.  technological  superion- 
ty."  ("Technology  Transfer:  Is  the  U.S.  Giving 
Away  the  Farm?"  Government  Executive  mag- 
azine, July.  1977.  page  25.)  The  heart  of  the 
matter,  the  report  said,  is:  "Technology  is  the 
detail  of  how  to  do  things. "  This  critical,  de- 
tailed know-how  for  high  performance  aircraft 
is  what  we  would  be  transferring  to  Japan 
under  the  FSX  agreements. 


One  analysis  has  pointed  out  that  the  criti- 
cal factor  the  Japanese  aircraft  industry  has 
been  lacking  is  integration.  Thus,  "if  the  FSX 
can  be  made  to  fly.  the  Japanese  will  take  a 
quantum  leap  forward  in  *  *  *  aircraft  manu- 
facturing" (special  report,  "The  FSX  Deal." 
Democratic  Study  Group.  May  10,  1989.) 

JAPANS  INTEREST  IN  THE  COMMERCIAL  AVIATION 
MARKET 

Witnesses  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Economic  Stabilization  pointed  out  that  Japan 
has  publicly  targeted  the  commercial  aircraft 
market  for  future  development  (Office  of  the 
United  States  Trade  Representative,  "1989 
Trade  Estimate  Report  on  Foreign  Trade  Bar- 
riers," pages  110-111).  Japan  has  a  plan,  set 
forth  in  Japan's  "Industrial  Structure:  A  Long 
Range  Vision"  (Ministry  of  International  Trade 
and  Industry,  June,  1975)  and  "Vision  of  Inter- 
national Trade  and  Industry  for  the  1980s" 
(MITI,  see  also  ""Japan's  Aircraft  Industry," 
United  States-Japan  Trade  Council,  January 
11,  1980). 

The  Japanese  have  recognized  the  relation- 
ship between  military  and  civilian  aircraft,  in 
the  following  terms: 

Although  cost  and  performance  require- 
ments for  commercial  and  military  aircraft 
are  different,  development  and  production 
techniques  are  closely  related.  Therefore, 
research  and  development  of  commercial 
and  military  aircraft  should  t>e  carried  out 
in  tandem.  ('Second  Interim  Report  on 
Japans  Aircraft  Industry  Policy."  Aircraft 
and  Ordnance  Division.  MITI.  September 
28.  1980). 

A  report  by  the  United  States  National 
Academy  of  Engineering  envisions  that 
through  1995-2000.  the  main  competition 
from  the  Japanese  aviation  industry  will  be  in 
aircraft  parts  and  components.  (""The  Com- 
petitive Status  of  the  U.S.  Civil  Aviation  Manu- 
factunng  Industry,"  National  Academy  Press, 
Washington.  1985.)  It  appears  that  the  avion- 
ics, flight  control,  and  radar  subsystems  of  the 
FSX  have  potential  for,  in  the  words  of  GAO. 
"wide  commercial  application"  as  components 
of  future  commercial  aircraft.  (Congressional 
Research  Service.  Apnl  12.  1989.  loc.  cit., 
pages  9-11.) 

The  FSX  project  thus  fits  perfectly  into 
Japan's  long-term  strategy. 

Has  Japan  been  making  progress  in  imple- 
menting this  strategy?  Let's  look  at  the  record: 
In  the  1970's,  Japan's  exports  of  aircraft  com- 
ponents and  parts  reached  only  about  $25 
million.  In  1980,  the  figure  grew  to  $53  million, 
and  then  tripled  to  $156  million  in  1987.  Japa- 
nese industry  participated  in  the  development 
and  production  of  the  Boeing  767,  further  ex- 
panding Its  aircraft  production  capacity  and 
skilled  labor  base.  One  front-line  United 
States  consulting  firm  recently  predicted  ex- 
tremely rapid  growth  for  the  Japanese  aero- 
space industry,  projecting  a  sales  increase 
from  $7  billion  In  1988  to  $29  billion  by  the 
year  2000  ("Japan's  Emerging  Aerospace  In- 
dustry: Implications  for  the  Global  Market," 
Booz-Allen  &  Hamilton.  Inc..  1988). 

In  sum.  the  United  States  Trade  Represent- 
ative concluded  that:  "The  Japanese  Govern- 
ment plans  to  make  aircraft  production  one  of 
Japan"s  major  industries  within  20  years  * 
(and)  if  Japans  target  goal  Is  met.  future  lost 
sales  to  United  States  industry  would  be  stg- 
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nificant."  (Cited  in  remarks  on  the  Senate 
floor  by  Senator  Alan  Dixon,  Congressional 
Record,  May  16,  1989,  page  S5308) 

us   COMMERCIAL  AEROSPACE  INTERESTS 

Should  the  United  States  be  providing  key 
technology  to  launch  the  Japanese  aerospace 
industry  into  the  role  of  a  prime  competitor? 

Recent  history  is  instructive  on  this  point. 
One  of  our  subcommittee's  witnesses,  William 
Holayter,  the  legislative  director  of  the  Interna- 
tional Assocation  of  Machinists  and  Aero- 
space Workers,  pointed  out  that  in  the  early 
1970's,  the  Nixon  administration  approved  the 
sale  of  the  Thor-Delta  launch  rocket  to  Japan, 
on  condition  that  none  of  the  technology  be 
used  to  launch  satellites  from  third  countries. 
(Statement,  Apnl  18,  1989,  page  3.) 

Japan's  first  rockets,  the  N-1  and  N-2,  had 
almost  no  Japanese  technology,  but  now  the 
successors,  the  H-1  and  H-2  scheduled  to  fly 
in  1 992  are  claimed  to  have  1 00  percent  Jap- 
ar>ese  technology  and  therefore  to  be  free  of 
commercial  restnctions.  One  Japanese  scien- 
tist predicts  the  heavier  H-2  rocket  will  t>e 
able  to  capture  10  percent  of  the  commercial 
satellite  launching  business  as  soon  as  it  is 
operational  ("The  FSX  Deal, "  loc.  cit.,  page 
20).  So  much  for  restrictions  on  the  transfer  of 
technology  to  third  countries. 

As  the  General  Accounting  Office  put  it:  (If) 
rt  IS  appropriate  for  Japan  to  consider  their 
economic  interests  when  addressing  defense 
issues,  it  IS  |ust  as  appropriate  for  the  United 
States  to  do  the  same."  (GAO  testimony  of 
May  16,  1989.  page  5). 

The  U.S.  aerospace  Industry  is  the  last  re- 
maining Amencan  manufacturing  sector  to  run 
a  trade  surplus.  Last  year,  U.S.  aerospace  ex- 
ports exceeded  imports  by  $17  billion  world- 
wide. In  contrast,  in  the  automobile  industry, 
imports  from  Japan  exceeded  exports  to  that 
country  by  almost  $30  billion.  In  the  telecom- 
munications equipment  industry.  Imports  from 
Japan  exceeded  exp>orts  by  atxjut  $15  billion. 
(Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce;  "The 
FSX  Deal,"  loc.  cit.,  page  16.) 

There  are  1.3  million  workers  in  the  US 
aerospace  industry,  with  average  wages  of 
$13  an  hour— $27,000  per  year. 

Additionally,  our  aerospace  industry  is  an 
extremely  important  consumer  of  other  US. 
high  technology  products  such  as  electronics, 
computers,  metal  products,  and  composites 

To  the  extent  aircraft  production  migrates 
offshore,  the  vital  labor,  management,  re- 
search, suppliers,  and  support  skills  also 
move  offshore,  and  would  be  lost  to  this 
country  for  defense  mobilization  and  balance 
of  payments  purposes. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  review  of 
the  FSX  agreements  "concluded  that,  as  with 
the  1982  coproduction  agreements  on  the  F- 
15,  that  the  Departments  of  Defense  and 
State  had  too  narrow  a  perspective  to  ade- 
quately address  the  economic,  industrial,  trade 
and  labor  interests"  of  this  country.  (Testimo- 
ny, May  16,  1989,  loc.  cit.,  page  5.)  Although 
this  is  polite  language,  I  regard  the  implica- 
tions for  the  domestic  aircraft  industry  as  dev- 
astatir>g. 

Are  we  really  anxious  to  help  potential  com- 
petitors take  over  world,  and  possibly  domes- 
tic, aircraft  markets,  displace  U.S.  products, 
arxj  weaken  the  U.S.  industrial  and  mobiliza- 


tion bases?  I  am  certainly  not  interested  in 
doing  that. 

IMPACT  ON  THE  DEFENSE  MOBILIZATION  BASE 

Recent  testimony  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Economic  Stabilization  indicates  that  the 
U.S.  defense  industrial  base  has  been  shrink- 
ing dramatically  in  the  1980's  On  the  basis  of 
a  year-long  study  of  this  matter,  the  Center  for 
Strategic  and  International  Studies  [CSIS] 
concluded  that  from  a  base  of  118,000  firms 
providing  goods  and  services  to  the  Defense 
Department  in  1982,  the  number  of  Defense 
contractors  had  shrunk  to  less  than  40.000  in 
1987  ("Deterrence  in  Decay:  The  Future  of 
the  U.S.  Defense  Industrial  Base, "  1989,  re- 
ferred to  In  testimony  of  Dr  James  Blackwell, 
May  10,  1989.  page  3). 

This  decline  was  all  the  more  remarkable 
since  the  defense  budget  during  that  period 
experienced  a  record  growth  of  51.6  percent 
from  $180.7  billion  in  1982  to  $274  billion  in 
1987  (Economic  Indicators,  f^^arch  1989,  page 
33). 

In  capital  spending,  which  is  a  key  to  future 
technology  and  productivity,  the  defense  in- 
dustries have  suffered  a  reduction  in  capital 
spending  relative  to  the  value  of  goods 
shipped,  from  3.9  percent  in  1980  to  3.6  per- 
cent in  1985  This  was  contrary  to  gams  for 
the  U.S.  manufacturing  base  as  a  whole 
during  that  period  (CSIS  testimony,  page  6.) 

Another  aspect  of  the  study  was  Import 
penetration.  CSIS  found  that  in  the  defense 
sectors,  import  penetration  jumped  from  8.3 
percent  in  1980  to  12.3  percent  in  1987  over- 
all, with  a  rate  for  components  and  subassem- 
blies approaching  20  percent,  (Testimony,  p. 
5.) 

in  short,  this  country  has  a  major  problem 
with  the  erosion  of  its  defense  industrial  base, 
and  the  FSX  agreements  could  substantially 
accelerate  this  process  by  moving  military-ci- 
vilian research,  development,  production  of 
aircraft  and  spare  parts  to  another  continent 

AGGRAVATION  OF  THE  TRADE  DEFICIT 

The  FSX  agreements  demonstrate  that  nei- 
ther the  Bush  administration  nor  the  Japanese 
take  seriously  the  dangers  raised  by  the  enor- 
mous United  States  trade  deficit  with  Japan 
and  the  rest  of  the  world. 

In  the  past  5  years,  for  example,  the  United 
States  merchandise  trade  deficit  with  Japan 
has  totaled  $262.2  billion,  as  follows: 

UNITED  STATES-JAPAN  TRADE  REWTIONSHIP  (1984-88) 

I  In  Mlions  ol  Min\ 


U.S.  TRADE  RELATIONSHIP  WORLDWIDE  (1984-88) 

I  In  tuitions  ot  dollatM 


Merchandise 
tta* 


Current 
account 


Merchandise 
iiade 

Curreni 
account 

1988                 .„_. 

55' 

53  2 

198' 

603 

585 

1986 
1985 
1984 

Total 

58  8 
■.0? 
371 

?6?2 

56  3 
45  3 
3)7 

2510 

The  U.S.  balance— if  it  can  be  called  that— 
of  payments  for  the  past  5  years  worldwide 
was  in  deficit  by  a  startling  total  of  $650  bil- 
lion, as  shown  by  the  following  table: 


1988                              138,4  ^135332 

1987 - - 1703  -  153 964 

1986 _...,„„™™_™_-,.-„™  -1551  -138828 

1985 -133  6  -115103 

1984           122  4  -107  077 

Total   _ —  7198      650304 

Source  Congressional  Research  Setvrce 

Thus,  for  the  past  5  years,  the  United 
States  deficit  with  Japan  was  about  36 '/2  to 
38  Va  percent  ot  Amenca's  overall  international 
deficit  problem. 

At  this  rate,  the  Republican  administrations 
of  the  1980's  will  add  about  $1  trillion  to  U.S. 
overseas  debt,  and  for  every  such  dollar, 
there  is  a  corresponding  dollar  of  foreign  in- 
vestment in  American  real  estate,  factories, 
businesses  or  securities.  Some  have  called 
this  process  "The  Selling  of  America." 

If  either  the  United  States  or  Japan  were 
concerned  with  these  trends,  there  would  be  a 
good  case  for  Japan  purchasing  United  States 
fighter  aircraft,  the  world's  best.  The  F-15  and 
F-16  are  available  now,  rather  than  In  1997, 
and  the  F-16  could  certainly  be  further  up- 
graded by  the  United  States  aircraft  Industry 
to  fulfill  additional  Japanese  requirements  If 
necessary,  the  new  plane  could  be  manufac- 
tured under  a  coproduction  agreement  with 
Japanese  Industry,  as  has  become  almost 
standard  practice  with  Japan  and  other  allied 
nations. 

The  FSX  agreement  promises  a  short-term 
trade  gain  of  about  $2.5  billion.  The  alterna- 
tive of  selling  an  upgraded  U.S.  F-16,  plus 
spare  parts  and  modifications,  could  provide  a 
gain  of  up  to  $12  billion  over  this  period. 
Therefore,  the  proposed  FSX  agreements 
would  aggravate  the  U.S.  balance-of-pay- 
ments  problems  severely  in  the  medium  term 
and,  potentially,  far  more  severely  in  the  long 
run.  I  see  every  reason  to  try  to  avoid  under- 
mining the  Nation's  international  financial  situ- 
ation even  further. 

ARE  THERE  BENEFITS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES  FROM 
THE  FSX  AGREEMENTS? 

According  to  the  testimony.  General  Dy- 
namics Corp.  would  receive  approximately  40 
percent  of  the  FSX  development  revenues, 
and  also  40  percent  of  the  production  reve- 
nues that  are  to  be  provided  by  Japan,  as- 
suming a  production  agreement  is  implement- 
ed in  the  future. 

As  noted,  that  might  amount  to  about  $2.5 
billion,  and  that  is  a  handsome  sum  of  money 
for  one  company. 

This  leaves  open  the  question  of  spare 
parts  and  maintenance,  which  could  amount 
to  two  or  three  times  the  amount  of  the  origi- 
nal agreement.  (See  Senate  floor  debate  on 
FSX,  Congressional  Record,  May  16,  1989, 
p.  S5309.)  It  also  leaves  open  the  question  of 
participation  by  U.S.  subcontractors.  There  are 
already  complaints  by  qualified  U.S. -based 
suppliers  of  composite  materials  that  they  may 
be  excluded  from  the  bidding  process.  ("U.S. 
Companies  Attack  Japan  Move  on  Fighter," 
New  York  Times,  May  10,  1989,  p.  D-6.) 
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There  are  also  technology  benefits  claimed 
for  the  agreement,  in  the  composites  and 
phased-array  radar  areas,  and  as  a  precedent 
in  cooperative  exchange  of  development  tech- 
nology with  Japan.  However,  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  in  its  usual  thorough  manner, 
concludes  that  U.S.  military  requirements  for 
the  technology  concerned  appear  to  be 
"modest."  (Testimony,  p.  8.)  And  that  there 
have  been  "limited  returns  from  Japan"  in 
military  technology  areas.  (Testimony,  p.  6.) 

GAO  noted  that  phased-array  radar  technol- 
ogy has  been  known  to  several  U.S.  compa- 
nies for  10  years.  Also,  at  least  five  U.S.  com- 
panies have  developed  "superior"  composite 
aircraft  parts  over  the  years.  Experts  regard 
the  co-curing  technique  envisioned  for  the 
entire  FSX  wing  construction,  which  has  not 
been  flight-tested,  to  be  "high  risK"  at  this 
time.  (Testimony  of  May  16,  1989,  p.  7.) 

I  am  convinced  that  this  is  an  instance 
where  the  modest  public  and  private  benefits 
claimed  for  the  FSX  are  ovenwhelmed  by 
damage  to  our  Nation,  one  of  Its  key  commer- 
cial and  military  industrial  components,  as  well 
as  our  overall  International  financial  health. 

WHAT  DIFFERENCE  SHOULD  BE  ACCORDED  TO  THE 
AGREEMENT? 

As  to  International  agreements,  I  am  sure 
that  many  Members  of  Congress  have  a  natu- 
ral wish  to  uphold  the  President  in  the  consti- 
tutional exercise  of  the  foreign  affairs  function. 

However,  executive  agreements  do  not  rise 
to  the  level  of  treaties.  Most  importantly,  there 
are  good  agreements  and  there  are  bad 
agreements. 

The  Lend-Lease  Agreement  in  1940  was  a 
good  agreement.  The  agreement  concluded 
by  the  Nixon  administration  to  permit  the  Rus- 
sians to  construct  the  United  States  Embassy 
in  Moscow  was  a  bad  agreement.  The  building 
was  honeycombed  with  electronic  surveillance 
devices — including  a  microphone  in  the  Great 
Seal  of  the  United  States  in  the  Ambassador's 
office.  That  building  eventually  had  to  be  torn 
down. 

The  1970's  agreement  on  the  Delta  rocket 
may  turn  out  to  have  been  a  bad  agreement. 

The  agreement  by  AT&T  to  sell  the  Japa- 
nese the  technical  rights  to  the  transistor  for 
$25,000,  according  to  author  Marvin  Cetron, 
was,  arguably,  a  bad  agreement  in  terms  of 
overall  United  States  national  interests.  Be- 
cause that  technology  transfer  was  wholly  in 
the  private  sector,  Congress  couldn't  do  much 
about  It. 

But,  Congress  has  the  power  to  do  some- 
thing about  the  FSX  agreements.  Congress 
has  a  responsibility  to  carefully  and  objectively 
review  the  agreements,  in  light  of  the  require- 
ments of  our  defense  industrial  base,  and  in- 
terests of  our  commercial  aircraft  and  related 
industries,  as  well  as  the  U.S.  balance  of  pay- 
ments. We  owe  that  to  the  executive  branch 
and  to  the  Nation.  I  continue  to  hope  that 
such  a  review  would  lead  to  a  disapproval  of 
these  particular  agreements. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Fields]. 

Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  while 
there  has  been  considerable  debate 
about  the  serious  threat  this  technolo- 
gy transfer  poses  to  our  domestic  aero- 
space industry,  I  intend  to  discuss  an- 


other troubling  aspect  of  our  relation- 
ship with  Japan. 

It  had  been  my  hope  that  the  Rules 
Committee  would  allow  an  amend- 
ment stipulating  that  as  a  further  con- 
dition of  this  sale  the  Japanese  would 
stop  importing  elephant  ivory. 

Unfortunately,  there  will  be  no  such 
opportunity.  Nevertheless,  I  will  spend 
a  few  moments  talking  about  the 
plight  of  the  African  elephant  and  the 
leading  role  the  Japanese  play  in  its 
destruction. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  1979,  the  total  ele- 
phant population  in  Africa  was  about 
1.3  million  animals.  Two  years  ago. 
nearly  700,000  elephants  roamed  the 
plains  and  forests  of  Africa.  Today, 
fewer  than  400,000  African  elephants 
are  alive.  And  with  the  population  de- 
creasing by  nearly  10  percent  a  year, 
there  is  little  time  left  to  save  this  spe- 
cies. 

Japan  is  the  world's  largest  con- 
sumer of  ivory,  importing  more  raw 
tusks  and  worked  ivory  than  any  other 
country.  Between  raw  and  worked 
ivory  imports,  Japan  consumes  about 
75  percent  of  all  ivory  available  in  any 
given  year. 

Since  1980,  the  annual  volume  of  the 
world  ivory,  of  which  more  than  90 
percent  is  poached,  has  been  about  800 
tons.  To  meet  this  demand,  more  than 
70,000  elephants  must  die  each  year. 

The  Japanese  are,  therefore,  directly 
responsible  for  the  deaths  of  more 
than  53,000  elephants  each  and  every 
year.  And  unless  this  blatant  destruc- 
tion stops,  and  soon,  the  elephant  will 
cease  to  exist  as  a  viable  species  within 
the  next  5  to  10  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  according  to  Mr.  Tom 
Milliken,  the  director  of  TRAFFIC 
Japan,  a  well-known  international  or- 
ganization which  monitors  wildlife 
trade,  Japan  conducts  the  world's  larg- 
est illegal  trade  in  animals  and  plants 
whose  import  and  export  is  supposedly 
regulated  by  the  Convention  on  Inter- 
national Trade  in  Endangered  Species 
[CITES]. 

The  Japanese  will  do  anything  to 
secure  what  they  need  and  that  in- 
cludes whale  meat,  Alaskan  salmon,  or 
elephant  ivory. 

At  the  same  time,  Japan  has  more 
reservations  to  CITES  Appendix  I 
listed  species,  which  prohibits  the 
commercial  sale  of  a  wildlife  product, 
than  any  of  the  other  95  parties  to 
that  Convention. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Japanese  and  its 
ivory  trade  merchants  make  millions 
of  dollars  each  year  by  knowingly 
carving  poached  ivory. 

These  traders  provide  the  market 
and  the  financial  incentives  for  poach- 
ers who  indiscriminately  slaughter  Af- 
rican elephants  regardless  of  their  age, 
sex,  or  size.  They  are  the  driving  force 
behind  this  destruction  and  they  pro- 
vide the  capital  that  pays  for  the  land- 
rovers  and  AK-47's,  which  have 
become    the    weapon    of    choice,    for 


those  who  are  decimating  this  vital 
species. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Japanese  are 
wiping  out  the  African  elephant  and, 
in  so  doing,  are  stealing  an  irreplace- 
able part  of  the  heritage  of  the  Afri- 
can continent. 

The  survival  of  the  African  elephant 
is  as  important  to  that  continent  as 
the  bald  eagle  is  to  the  United  States. 
Without  elephants,  many  African 
nations  will  lose  millions  of  dollars 
from  tourists,  sportsmen,  and  conser- 
vationists who  come  to  see  the  ele- 
phant in  its  natural  habitat. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Japanese  have 
within  their  power  the  ability  to  stop 
this  annihilation  by  curbing  their  insa- 
tiable appetite  for  elephant  ivory.  In- 
stead of  killing  53,000  elephants  a 
year,  the  Japanese  could  help  save 
them. 

I  hope  that  within  the  near  future, 
Japan  will  join  with  the  growing 
chorus  of  nations  who  are  urging  that 
the  African  elephant  be  placed  on  the 
CITES  Appendix  I  list  and  that  they 
will  do  so  without  seeking  an  exemp- 
tion or  reservation,  or  do  what  we 
have  done  as  a  country,  and  that  is  to 
stop  the  import  of  elephant  ivory. 

In  the  interim,  I  hope  the  Japanese 
Government  will,  as  a  sign  of  good 
faith,  unilaterally  declare  that  no  ele- 
phant ivory  will  be  imported  from  any 
country  that  does  not  have  a  native 
population  of  elephants.  In  this  way, 
CITES  can  more  easily  ensure  that 
this  ivory  was  legally  obtained. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  time  for  the  Jap- 
anese to  stop  being  the  worlds  worst 
environmental  outlaw.  By  helping  to 
save,  rather  than  destroy,  our  largest 
and  most  loved  land  mammal,  the  Af- 
rican elephant,  the  Japanese  can  take 
a  major  step  toward  improving  their 
image. 

While  this  is  not  my  only  concern 
about  this  arrangement,  it  is  one  the 
Japanese  have  the  power  to  quickly 
and  dramatically  improve.  The  world 
is  now  waiting  for  their  response.  Will 
they  decide  to  be  the  nation  that  de- 
stroys the  elephant  or  works  to  save 
the  elephant?  The  choice  is  theirs. 
Since  extinction  is  a  one-way  process,  I 
sincerely  hope  that  the  Japanese 
make  the  right  decision. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FIELDS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  to 
me.  I  was  very  impressed  with  his 
statement  concerning  this  valuable  en- 
dangered species,  the  elephant,  and 
the  nation  of  Japan  and  their  relation- 
ship. 

I  think  we  need  to  be  interested  in 
another  endangered  species,  and  that 
is  the  human  species;  particularly  with 
regard  to  what  I  consider  to  be  conclu- 
sive evidence  that  the  major  recipient 
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of  the  FSX  deal,  Mitsubishi,  has  been 
involved  in  giving  Mr.  Qadhafi  of 
Libya  a  capability  to  deliver  poison  gas 
to  his  adversaries,  which  includes  the 
United  States. 

I  find  that  Japan's  role,  or  the  role 
of  some  of  the  corporate  members  of 
Japan  in  that  particular  technology 
transfer  to  be  reprehensible  and  to 
have  abused  their  status  as  a  major 
partner  in  this  community  of  democra- 
cies. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man and  I  agree  with  his  statement. 

D  1440 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
IVi  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  ErdreichI. 

Mr.  ERDREICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
United  States  is  not  playing  smart 
with  the  proposed  joint  United  States- 
Japan  production  of  the  FSX  fighter 
aircraft.  An  Alabama  resident,  June 
M.  Collier  of  National  Industries,  Inc., 
in  Montgomery,  summed  up  the 
future  we  face  by  citing  a  past  error 
the  United  States  made  in  trading 
with  Japan.  I  would  like  to  read  from 
an  article  she  wrote  that  was  recently 
published  in  the  Birmingham  News: 

Americans  first  heard  of  Mitsubishi  when 
that  company  took  recycled  scrap  metal 
from  the  United  States  and  made  it  into  air- 
planes. Those  airplanes  were  called  Zeroes 
and  we  first  saw  them  in  the  skies  over 
Pearl  Harbor. 

Now  Mitsubishi  proposes  to  build  another 
airplane,  called  the  FSX.  and— again— it 
plans  to  do  so  with  American  help. 

Handing  over  our  technology  to 
Japan  is  wrong  and  makes  no  sense  to 
America's  economic  interest.  Japan 
wants  a  new  fighter  plane,  and  we  of- 
fered to  sell  them  our  F-16,  but  they 
rejected  that.  They  wanted  to  build  it 
themselves,  and  what's  more,  they 
wanted  access  to  our  technology  to 
build  a  better  fighter  plane. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  propose  that  we 
tread  carefully  in  helping  Japan 
"build  a  better  mousetrap, "  lest  we  be 
the  mouse  caught  in  the  trap. 

This  proposed  fighter  aircraft  agree- 
ment between  the  administration  and 
the  Japanese  Government  raises 
broader  concerns  of  our  economic  sur- 
vival in  an  increasingly  competitive 
world.  It  allows  vital  United  States 
technologies  to  be  freely  transferred 
to  Japanese  firms,  greatly  helping 
their  aircraft  industry  to  compete 
against  American  businesses.  If  this  is 
the  best  deal  the  Pentagon  can  obtain, 
then  I  would  rather  have  no  deal. 

Japan  can  meet  its  immediate  de- 
fense needs  by  purchasing  our  F-16's 
or  other  top-of-the-line  United  States 
planes,  and  at  the  same  time, 
strengthen  our  bilateral  relationship 
by  reducing  the  $55  billion  trade  defi- 
cit that  exists  between  our  two  coun- 
tries. Those  huge  trade  deficits  take 
jobs  from  Alabama  and  America,  and 
we  should  be  pursuing  agreements  to 
reduce  those  deficits. 


It  is  past  time  to  get  smart  and 
tough  in  international  trade.  Ms.  Col- 
lier put  it  well: 

It's  bad  enough  when  we  lose  fair  and 
square.  It's  worse  when  we  lose  because  of 
unequal  and  subsidized  competition.  But  it's 
a  hundred  times  worse  when  we  give  the 
game  away.  That's  what  the  FSX  deal  will 
mean. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  will  have  become 
our  own  worse  enemy  if  this  deal  goes 
through.  We  must  stand  up  for  Ameri- 
ca's economic  self-interest  and  reject 
this  FSX  agreement. 

This  Alabamian  hit  the  nail  on  the 
head  when  stating  her  concerns  about 
the  proposed  FSX  deal,  and  I  would 
like  to  place  in  the  Record  her  entire 
article,  included  in  the  Thursday,  June 
1,  1989  edition  of  the  Birmingham 
News: 

FSX  Deal  OK  for  Japan.  Not  United 

States 

(By  June  M.  Collier) 

Americans  first  heard  of  Mitsubishi  when 
that  company  took  recycled  .scrap  metal 
from  the  U.S.  and  made  it  into  airplanes. 
Those  airplanes  were  called  Zeroes  and  we 
first  saw  them  in  the  skies  over  Pearl 
Harbor. 

Now  Mitsubishi  proposes  to  build  another 
airplane,  called  the  FSX,  and— again— it 
plans  to  do  so  with  American  help.  The  FSX 
is  an  advanced  version  of  our  own  F-16 
Fighting  Falcon.  And  to  understand  the 
word  "advanced  '  you  have  to  understand 
what  the  F-16  can  already  do. 

UNSURPASSED  IN  AIR-TO-AIR  COMBAT 

The  Falcon  is  now  the  most  maneuverable 
jet  fighter  in  the  world.  Adaptable  to  a  vari- 
ety of  battlefield  roles,  it  is  unsurpas.sed  in 
air-to-air  and  air-to-ground  combat.  It  was 
designed  to  be  retrofitted  with  new  technol- 
ogy as  that  technology  becomes  available. 

For  example,  F-16's  are  now  being 
equipped  with  newly-developed  infrared 
mapping  and  tracking  devices  to  enhance 
the  plane's  all-weather,  day-or-night  capa- 
bility. Its  performance  and  fighting  ability 
are  matched  only  by  our  own  F-15  Eagle 
jets. 

In  short,  the  F-16  is  a  front-line  U.S. 
weapon  system.  But  it's  about  to  become 
No.  2. 

The  Japanese  want  a  new  fighter  for  what 
they  call  their  "self-defense  forces.  " 

The  U.S.  offered  to  sell  them  the  F-16. 
but  they  wanted  something  better. 

We  offered  to  build  one  better  i  anything 
to  make  Japan  happy,  .so  they  won't  fore- 
close on  the  mortgages),  but  they  insisted 
on  building  it  themselves,  and  they  insisted 
on  access  to  our  technology  to  do  it. 

The  current  propo.sal  is  for  Mitsubishi  and 
General  Dynamics  to  jointly  develop  the 
fighter  with  Japan  owning  60  percent  of  the 
project. 

The  bottom  line  of  that  proposal  is  that 
Japan  will  end  up  with  virtually  all  of  our 
most  advanced  military  technology,  despite 
assurances  from  General  Dynamics,  and 
American  aerospace  workers  will  be  out  of  a 
job. 

And,  don't  think  that  our  loss  will  be  just 
in  terms  of  military  superiority. 

The  technology  that  we'll  be  surrendering 
is  just  as  applicable  to  civilian  and  commer- 
cial aviation  as  it  is  to  military  aviation. 

Despite  approval  of  a  version  of  the  agree- 
ment in  the  U.S.  Senate,  the  FSX  proposal 
is  starting  to  draw  congressional  fire. 


Many  senators,  including  Alabama's  Rich- 
ard Shelby,  are  beginning  to  ask  the  basic 
question,  ■What's  in  it  for  us?"  The  answer 
is.  'nothing." 

Even  Commerce  Secretary  Robert  Mos- 
bacher  said  that  the  FSX  deal  would  give 
the  Japanese  "a  major  step  up  in  a  short 
term  in  total  aviation  capability,  commercial 
or  anthing  else." 

Nevertheless,  the  administration  is  push- 
ing for  the  deal. 

To  view  the  FSX  giveaway  in  perspective, 
we  must  look  at  the  whole  U.S. -Japan  trade 
picture.  Over  the  past  20  years,  we  have 
conceded  one  industry  after  another  to  the 
Japanese. 

We  didn't  worry  when  they  flooded  our 
market  with  cheap  toys  and  paper  hats  back 
in  the  '50s.  We  didn't  worry  too  much  when 
the  first  Toyotas  and  Datsuns  hit  the  roads 
in  the  eOs. 

By  the  time  the  Sonys  and  the  Panasonics 
displaced  our  American-made  radios  and 
TVs,  we  started  to  realize  that  something 
was  happening. 

The  fact  is  that  our  leaders  and  eono- 
mists  have  been  telling  us  all  along  that  we 
can  always  give  up  the  high-labor,  low-tech- 
nology industries  to  Japan. 

That  will  free  us  to  pursue  high-tech  in- 
dustries—like computers  and  aviation. 

WORSE  WHEN  WE  GIVE  GAME  AWAY 

Well,  we've  lost  computers.  We  have  no 
semiconductor  industry  left.  It's  owned  by 
Japan  and  West  Germany.  The  lap-top  com- 
puter industry  now  belongs  to  NEC  (Nippon 
Electric  Corp.)  and  Toshiba,  and  the  newest 
microchips  are  made  by  Hitachi. 

Pace  it:  we're  running  out  of  things  to  be 
best  at. 

It's  bad  enough  when  we  lose  fair  and 
square.  It's  worse  when  we  lose  because  of 
unequal  and  subsidized  competition. 

But  it's  a  hundred  times  worse  when  we 
give  the  game  away.  That's  what  the  FSX 
deal  will  mean. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman    from    Pennsylvania    [Mr. 

RiTTER]. 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Bush  administration  de- 
serves the  sow's-ear-to-silk-purse 
award  for  really  bettering  this  FSX 
deal.  In  the  final  analysis,  the  deal 
looks  good. 

We  all  know  that  the  Japanese  de- 
fense agency  would  have  liked  to  have 
gone  it  alone  building  a  wholly  Japa- 
nese fighter  aircraft:  so  would  Mitsubi- 
shi and  lots  of  other  Japanese  indus- 
tries. They  have  the  cash,  lots  of  it. 
Our  European  allies  are  working  on 
their  own  indigenous  fighters. 

Perhaps  we  should  have  started  with 
the  idea  of  reducing  the  $55  billion 
trade  deficit,  and  should  have  made  it 
the  center  of  our  negotiating  position. 
But  the  amount  of  the  deal,  codeve- 
lopment  and  coproduction,  and  the 
amount  of  off-the-shelf  purchases  is 
essentially  the  same  in  dollar  terms. 

Big  powers,  and  Japan  is  one,  will 
not  purchase  foreign  off-the-shelf  air- 
craft in  spite  of  what  the  Members  on 
this  floor  say.  Our  European  allies  do 
not.  Japan  has  not  bought  a  fighter 
aircraft  off  the  shelf  for  15  years,  and 
it   has  a  far  greater  capability  than 
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most  of  those  30  nations  out  there 
who  also  produce  jet  aircraft  to  go  it 
alone. 

Are  not  these  amendments  to  disap- 
prove the  agreement  loaded  down  with 
extensive  and  unreasonable  condi- 
tions, something  other  than  the  deal 
itself,  something  to  register  frustra- 
tion like  we  heard  on  the  African  ele- 
phant, or  the  protest  against  Japan? 
Are  they  not  really  protests  against 
things  like  the  Japanese  closing  some 
markets  like  the  semiconductor 
market  or  protests  of  Toshiba's  sale  of 
machine  tools  to  the  Soviets,  or  pro- 
tests against  Mitsubishi,  or,  and  I  say 
this  carefully,  alleged  involvement  in 
the  Libyan  chemical-weapons  bomb- 
production  plant?  We  know  of  some 
other  Japanese  companies  that  were 
involved  for  sure.  Sure,  they  are,  and  I 
am  personally  sympathetic  with  some 
of  the  frustrations  Members  feel. 

Sometimes  we  are  more  than  a  little 
frvistrated  by  what  seems  the  callous 
disregard  for  global  peace  and  freedom 
and  security  on  the  part  of  the  Japa- 
nese, but  to  deny  or  hinder  this  agree- 
ment to  protest  these  other  transgres- 
sions is  really  the  classic  example  of 
cutting  off  your  nose  to  spite  your 
face. 

Why?  It  is  because  we  stand  to  gain 
from  this  agreement.  If  we  substituted 
the  name  of  Japan  in  this  agreement 
with  any  other  country,  we  would  walk 
away  thinking  the  FSX  deal  was  a 
good  one.  That  is  the  truth.  Let  us  rec- 
ognize it.  In  fact,  some  of  our  allies 
have  said  the  same  thing  openly. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  stand  to  gain  in 
technology.  Yes,  the  Japanese  have  a 
lot  to  offer  in  the  electronics  area  of 
technology  and  in  the  cocured  con- 
struction of  these  wings.  They  have  al- 
ready started  to  do  that. 

Those  who  downplay  the  ability  of 
the  Japanese  in  these  fields  just  do 
not  comprehend  the  tremendous  man- 
ufacturing and  processing  prowess  the 
Japanese  have  been  building  up  in  the 
last  20  years.  Those  who  doubt  the 
Japanese  abilities  in  materials  and 
electronics  do  not  know  Japan.  They 
do  not  know  the  achievements  of 
Japan  and  the  ability,  if  the  agree- 
ment is  right,  to  get  back  some  of 
these  achievements  from  ceramics, 
VCR's,  compact  disks,  computers,  and 
now  HDTV. 

There  is  nothing  magical  about 
building  a  fighter  plane.  Japan  has 
shown  it  can  build  lots  of  things,  some 
of  which  are  more  sophisticated  than 
a  fighter  plane. 

Let  us  talk  about  one  last  factor, 
perhaps  the  overriding  one:  A  month 
ago  my  colleagues  would  have  pooh- 
poohed  this  as  a  reason  for  supporting 
the  FSX  deal,  but  that  is  our  peace 
and  security  in  the  Far  East.  After  all, 
China  was  hospitable,  democracy  was 
blooming  in  Beijing,  peace  was  break- 
ing out  all  over.  But  now  with  turmoil 
in  China,  with  tanks  and  armies  on 


the  march  and  thousands  of  innocent 
victims  shot  down  in  Tiananmen 
Square,  the  ball  game  has  changed. 

Do  we  doubt  that  it  is  crystal-clear 
that  the  U.S.-Japan  alliance  is  still  the 
linchpin  of  East  Asian  security?  The 
two  greatest  industrial  democracies  in 
the  world  have  shown  the  world  the 
way  to  prosperity,  stability,  freedom, 
and  peace  in  the  region.  If  we  fumble 
this  agreement  when  we  should  be 
showing  solidarity,  it  would  be  self-de- 
structive and  counter  to  any  rational 
considerations  of  our  best  interests. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mrs.  Roukema]. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  today  in  opposition  to  the  decision 
to  proceed  with  the  transfer  of  United 
States  technology  to  Japan  for  the 
construction  of  the  FSX  jet  fighter.  I 
deplore  the  Senate's  concurrence  in 
the  sanctioning  of  the  memorandum 
of  understanding  even  with  the  re- 
strictions incorporated  by  the  Byrd 
amendment. 

My  analysis  of  this  effort  is  that  the 
U.S.  Government  has  entered  this 
agreement  on  the  proverbial  'wing 
and  a  prayer,"  and  I  urge  the  House  to 
reject  this  agreement. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  believe  we 
can  justify  such  a  wholesale  transfer 
of  tangible  U.S.  aerospace  technology 
such  as  jet  engines,  airframe  technolo- 
gy, or  systems  integration  techniques 
for  the  promise  that  the  United  States 
will  get  approximately  40  percent  of 
the  development  work  and  hopefully 
the  production  work.  There  is  also 
some  real  question  as  to  the  potential 
for  any  technology  flowback  to  the 
United  States. 

Make  no  mistake  about  this,  the 
Japanese  are  interested  in  building 
more  than  just  a  jet  fighter.  They 
want  to  build  an  aerospace  industry. 

The  approval  of  the  proposed  licens- 
ing agreement,  in  my  view,  will  have 
serious  long-term  implications  not 
only  for  the  safety  and  confidentiality 
of  our  high-technology  weapons  sys- 
tems but  also  for  the  future  of  this 
Nation's  aerospace  industry  and  indus- 
trial base.  I  believe  the  end  result  of 
this  proposal  will  be  a  Japanese  com- 
mercial and  defense  aircraft  industry 
which  will  compete  directly  against 
our  own  firms  for  international  air- 
craft business  which  will  threaten  the 
very  future  of  our  key  aerospace  in- 
dustry. 

I  have  heard  the  administration's  as- 
surances that  the  technology  involved 
here  is  not  easily  transferable  to  the 
commercial  aircraft  business.  Howev- 
er, I  do  not  believe  for  one  moment 
that  the  Japanese  will  not  pursue  this 
direction  applying  everything  we  are 
willing  to  give  them. 

If  it  is  a  matter  of  national  pride  for 
the  Japanese  to  build  its  own  military 
jet  rather  than  to  procure  aircraft 
from   the  United  States,   how  proud 


could  the  Japanese  nation  as  a  whole 
be  when  their  first  domestically  pro- 
duced commercial  jet  rolls  off  the  as- 
sembly line. 

In  reviewing  this  matter,  I  am  not 
confident  that  the  technology  sharing 
provisions  of  the  proposed  agreement 
will  be  of  benefit  to  the  United  States. 
Rather,  I  am  quite  concerned  that  the 
actual  long-term  impact  will  be  of 
little  value  to  the  United  States  and 
maximum  value  to  the  Japanese. 
While  some  would  make  the  argument 
that  technology  flowback  would  bene- 
fit the  United  States,  historically  this 
has  not  been  the  case.  In  fact.  Secre- 
tary Cheney  testified  before  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  that  "technol- 
ogy flow  has  been  primarily  in  one  di- 
rection: to  Japan." 

The  Secretary  also  told  the  commit- 
tee that  the  United  States  did  not 
enter  into  this  agreement  for  the  pur- 
pose of  seeking  technology  from 
Japan.  Yet.  some  have  made  the  tech- 
nology flowback  potential  a  central 
point  of  the  deal. 

From  my  general  knowledge  of  this 
field.  I  simply  cannot  satisfy  myself 
that  the  potential  technology  flow- 
back  can  be  achieved  on  a  very  mean- 
ingful level.  In  fact,  the  two  areas 
which  are  most  cited  for  potential 
flowback.  cocured  wing  assembly  and 
radar  development  and  integration, 
are.  as  Secretary  Cheney  stated,  in  ex- 
istence in  some  form  in  this  country 
already.  Even  the  GAO  has  found  that 
certain  U.S.  aircraft  companies,  like 
Hughes  and  Texas  Instruments,  are 
familiar  with  technologies  involving 
phased-arrayed  radar.  In  fact,  this 
type  of  advanced  technology  is  already 
being  developed  for  the  Air  Force's  ad- 
vanced technology  fighter  [ATFJ. 

In  addition,  companies  like  Lock- 
heed, Northrop,  and  McDonnell  Doug- 
las have  been  working  on  composites 
for  wing  assembly  for  years  and  those 
technologies  are  available  for  the 
ATF.  the  Stealth  fighter,  and  the  B-2 
bomber. 

With  this  in  mind,  I  can  only  con- 
clude that  the  most  promising  aspect 
of  this  agreement  may  be  in  the  tech- 
nology production  applications  the 
Japanese  may  develop.  If  this  turns 
out  to  be  the  case,  then  we  would  have 
succeeded  in  putting  Japanese  indus- 
tries into  direct  competition  with  our 
own  companies  who  have  developed 
their  own  technology  base  and  are  im- 
proving upon  it. 

Another  concern  I  have  with  this 
MOU  is  the  inability  of  our  represent- 
atives to  state  with  any  certainty  the 
amount  of  development  and  produc- 
tion work  which  would  accrue  to 
American  businesses.  Everything  I 
have  heard  points  to  an  approximate 
target  of  40  percent  of  both  the  devel- 
opment and  production  work.  But 
nothing  was  guaranteed  or  even  made 
more  certain.  These  MOU's  are  not 
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contracts  nor  are  they  binding.  They 
are  subject  to  ongoing  negotiation  and 
can  be  changed  at  the  urging  of  one  of 
the  parties  involved. 

This  is  why  we  must  have  the 
Bruce/Byrd  amendment  which  would 
express  the  position  of  the  Congress 
that  future  negotiations  over  the 
memorandum  of  understanding  cover- 
ing the  production  phase  guarantee  40 
percent  of  the  work  for  U.S.  firms  who 
wish  to  participate. 

What  bothers  me  in  all  this  is  that 
the  production  figures  are  always  ca- 
veated  with  the  remark  that  the 
amount  of  production  work  for  the 
United  States  would  eventually 
depend  on  what  the  aircraft  looks  like 
and  whether  or  not  U.S.  companies 
care  to  involve  themselves  in  that  pro- 
duction. I.  for  one,  find  it  hard  to  be- 
lieve that  many  U.S.  companies  would 
incur  the  expense  of  retooling  some  of 
their  assembly  lines  just  to  build,  for 
instance,  130  tail  sections.  Under  this 
scenario,  it  is  conceivable  that  aside 
from  the  U.S.  engine  manufacturer  no 
production  work  could  accrue  to  U.S. 
firms. 

The  Byrd  amendment  adopted  in 
the  Senate  and  the  Bruce  amendment 
which  will  be  considered  later,  address 
this  issue  by  stating  that  we  believe 
the  production  MOU  require  that  40 
percent  of  the  production  be  guaran- 
teed to  U.S.  firms.  However,  if  we  do 
not  have  this  provision  written  into 
the  law  yet,  we  may  not  benefit  at  all 
from  this  agreement. 

Finally,  the  current  $55  billion  trade 
deficit  between  Japan  and  the  United 
States  argues  for  a  different  approach. 
If  the  Japanese  self-defense  force 
needs  to  upgrade  its  jet  fighter  inven- 
tory, I  see  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  be  encouraged  again  to  purchase 
additional  F-15  or  F-16  aircraft  from 
the  United  States.  These  aircraft  are 
the  best  in  the  world  and  I  have  not 
been  convinced  that  Japanese  defense 
requirements  for  the  1990's  will  have 
changed  so  dramatically  that  the  F-15, 
P-16,  or  even  the  F-18  would  not  fit 
the  requirement. 

Further,  I  am  not  convinced  that  the 
threat  of  a  European  option  is  really 
viable  for  several  reasons.  First,  exist- 
ing European  aircraft  and  technology 
is  not  as  advanced  as  our  own.  The 
Japanese  know  this.  The  Europeans 
know  this  because  many  of  our  NATO 
nations  have  procured  the  F-16  and  F- 
18.  If  the  F-15,  F-16,  or  F-18  are  not 
satisfactory  to  Japanese  defense  re- 
quirements, then  I  do  not  believe  any 
European  aircraft  can  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Japanese  defense 
force. 

For  the  Japanese  to  enter  into  a  co- 
development/coproduction  agreement 
with  the  Europeans  would  mean  estab- 
lishing an  entirely  new  components 
production  base.  It  would  negate  cur- 
rent interoperability  with  United 
States  equipment,  and  it  would  require 


a  parallel  and  expensive  maintenance 
train  which  should  prove  much  too 
costly  for  the  Japanese. 

If  the  Congress  rejected  this  aircraft 
agreement,  I  believe  the  Japanese,  in 
reassessing  their  needs,  would  agree  to 
buy  United  States  aircraft.  If  they  de- 
cided to  spend  the  millions  more  to 
build  their  own  aircraft,  so  be  it.  They 
build  their  own  ships  and  other  equip- 
ment. Other  nations  build  their  own 
military  weapons.  It's  costly,  and  it 
may  not  be  the  best,  but  they  have 
that  option.  We  need  not  offer  them 
anything  than  our  own  aircraft. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  President 
Bush  for  recognizing  the  concerns  ex- 
pressed by  individuals  within  his  ad- 
ministration and  for  convening  the 
interagency  working  group  to  review 
this  proposed  technology  transfer.  In- 
cluding the  Commerce  Department 
and  the  Office  of  the  Special  Trade 
Representative  was  a  marked  improve- 
ment over  the  original  process.  De- 
spite this  improved  oversight,  I  do  not 
believe  the  urgency  of  this  deal  nor 
the  concerns  for  the  long-term  impli- 
cations of  the  technology  transfer 
have  been  adequately  justified. 

I  believe  the  House  should  reject  the 
proposed  FSX  plan. 

D  1430 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5'/2  long  minutes  to  the  very  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Gejdenson],  a  fellow  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

[Mr.  GEJDENSON  addressed  the 
Committee.  His  remarks  will  appear 
hereafter  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks.] 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  Vh  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Machtley]. 

Mr.  MACHTLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  time 
to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  we  consider 
legislation  to  codevelop  the  FSX  fight- 
er with  Japan.  This  $6  billion  deal  has 
sparked  a  lot  of  controversy.  I  believe 
that  the  mistakes  that  were  made  in 
the  discussions  and  the  agreements 
were  made  at  the  very  beginning,  and 
it  has  unleashed  a  host  of  concerns 
which  reflect  important  economic  as 
well  as  national  security  consider- 
ations. 

About  2  weeks  ago  the  United  States 
Trade  Representative  placed  Japan  on 
a  special  watch  list  of  countries  deny- 
ing intellectual  property  rights  and 
market  access  to  United  States  firms 
depending  upon  such  protection.  It 
seems  ironic  that  we  are  now  seriously 
debating  sharing  some  of  our  most  se- 
rious technology  with  the  same  Japan 
we  have  placed  on  a  list  of  nations  ex- 
hibiting unfair  trading  practices,  espe- 
cially when  the  criticisms  against 
Japan  involve  the  same  arena  that  we 
would   be   expanding   with   the   FSX 


transfer,  and  that  is  the  American  in- 
vention. 

I  think  it  is  time  we  think  about  the 
risks  to  the  American  competitiveness 
worldwide.  What  is  this  technology 
that  we  threaten  to  give  to  Japan?  It 
is  not  just  an  engine,  it  is  not  just  a 
wing,  it  is  not  just  a  segment  of  the 
airplane,  it  is  the  technology  of  inte- 
grating a  system,  to  take  the  parts  and 
make  a  complete  aircraft.  Our  country 
has  the  ability  to  do  that  cheaper  and 
faster  than  any  country  in  the  world. 
Right  now  we  are  the  world  leaders  in 
systems  and  in  design  integration 
technology.  That  is  our  bailiwick. 
That  is  what  we  in  this  country  can  do 
best,  and  that  is  what  we  are  going  to 
give  to  the  Japanese,  the  ability  to  in- 
tegrate systems  to  produce  their  own 
fighter  plane. 

The  Japanese  want  to  coproduce 
this  FSX  plane  with  the  United  States 
because  we  are  the  best  at  this  integra- 
tion. They  want  to  coproduce  this 
plane  with  us  because  it  is  good  for 
them.  That  does  not  mean  that  it  is 
axiomatically  bad  for  us,  but  in  the 
long  run  I  believe  it  is. 

n  1440 

Let  me  present  this  argument.  In 
order  to  meet  its  immediate  defense 
needs,  Japan  needs  to  replace  their  80 
outdated  F-1  fighters.  This  could  be 
accomplished  easily  at  half  the  $6  bil- 
lion price  by  buying  off-the-shelf  jets. 
Consider  this:  Forty-four  percent  of 
last  year's  trade  deficit  of  almost  $120 
billion  is  attributed  to  Japan.  In  light 
of  the  over  $50  billion  Japanese  trade 
surplus,  the  Japanese  at  the  very  be- 
ginning could  have  made  a  good-faith 
effort  to  reduce  the  trade  deficit  by 
outright  purchase  of  our  own  F-16. 

Now  this  is  coupled  with  the  demand 
that  we  continue  to  support  them  in 
the  defense  of  their  sealanes.  The  po- 
tential for  our  future  competition  is 
clear  in  my  mind.  Not  only  in  the  de- 
fense area  but  in  the  U.S.  commercial 
area  of  aerospace  technology  as  well. 

If  the  Japanese  want  to  spend  $6  bil- 
lion or  $7  billion  to  lay  the  foundation 
for  becoming  a  military  and  commer- 
cial competitor  to  the  United  States, 
there  is  no  reason  for  the  United 
States  to  makes  it  easy  for  them. 

The  role  that  economic  concerns 
play  in  our  defense  cooperation  is  cru- 
cial to  today's  discussion.  It  is  well  ac- 
cepted that  the  Japanese  consider  the 
economic  impact.  We  seem  to  place  a 
great  deal  of  concern  on  the  diplomat- 
ic impact. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  would 
urge  support  of  the  Solomon  amend- 
ment showing  our  disapproval  of  the 
FSX  legislation. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  she  may  consume  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Washington  [Mrs. 
Unsoeld]. 
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nencan  in- 


Mrs.  UNSOELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  today  we 
will  vote  on  a  oieasure  that  could  have  far- 
reaching  impacts  on  America's  ability  to  con- 
tinue as  a  world  leader  in  production  of  mili- 
tary and  civilian  aircraft.  I  believe,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  this  is  a  bad  deal  for  American  in- 
dustry and  a  bad  deal  for  American  taxpayers 
because  it  gives  the  Japanese  a  major  boost 
in  building  a  competing  aircraft  industry.  And, 
it  allows  Japan  to  shoulder  less  defense 
burden  by  using  defense  funds  on  an  unnec- 
essarily expensive  aircraft  project. 

On  April  28,  President  Bush  announced  that 
final  agreement  had  been  reached  between 
the  United  States  and  Japan  on  development 
of  the  FSX,  which  will  be  similar  to  the  Gener- 
al Dynamics  F-16,  with  extensive  design 
modifications.  The  agreement  allows  General 
Dynamics  to  share  technology  with  Japan's 
Mitsubishi  Heavy  Industries  in  exchange  for  a 
portion  of  the  development  and  production 
contracts. 

This  is  a  bad  agreement  for  several  rea- 
sons. The  F-16  is  the  best  fighter  produced 
anywhere  in  the  world.  Time'and  again  we 
have  heard  promises  from  the  Japanese  to 
buy  American  products  when  they  are  the 
best  in  terms  of  price  and  quality.  The  FSX 
program  is  expected  to  cost  Japanese  taxpay- 
ers $48  million  for  each  of  the  130  planes  that 
will  be  built.  That  is  about  2'/2  times  what  they 
would  pay  if  Japan  were  to  simply  buy  the 
F-16  off  the  shelf. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  the  Japanese  are 
more  serious  about  acquiring  American  tech- 
nology than  they  are  about  acquiring  the  most 
cost-effective  aircraft  for  our  mutual  defense. 
The  United  States  spends  billions  of  dollars 
every  year  for  the  defense  of  Japan  and  the 
Pacific  Basin.  By  choosing  this  expensive  pro- 
gram, Japan  will  be  shouldering  even  less  of 
its  security  responsibility  than  its  limited  de- 
fense budget  will  allow. 

Clearly,  the  FSX  deal  does  not  make  sense 
from  a  military  standpoint.  However,  I  believe 
the  Japanese  view  the  agreement  for  its  com- 
mercial, not  military  possibilities. 

Leaders  in  Japan's  Government  and  indus- 
try have  made  it  abundantly  clear  that  they 
are  senous  about  providing  a  commercial 
aviation  industry.  In  fact,  Japan  already  pro- 
vides about  1 0  percent  of  the  Boeing  747  and 
25  percent  of  Boeing's  767.  Japanese  exports 
of  aircraft  parts  and  components  to  the  United 
States  increased  from  less  than  $2  million  in 
1970  to  $156  million  in  1987. 

If  this  deal  goes  through,  Japan  would  gain 
access  to  much  of  the  technology  used  in  the 
F-16.  an  aircraft  that  has  been  continually  up- 
graded and  which  represents  the  highest 
technology  of  any  fighter  in  the  world.  Acquisi- 
tion of  this  technology  would  be  a  crucial 
stepping  stone  in  Japan's  drive  to  build  a 
commercial  aviation  industry. 

Presently,  more  than  1.3  million  Americans 
work  in  the  aerospace  industry.  It  is  one  of  the 
highest  paying  industrial  sectors  in  all  of 
American  manufacturing,  with  workers  earning 
average  wages  of  $13  an  hour.  But  most  im- 
portant, aerospace  is  the  most  robust  of  all  in- 
dustrial sectors  in  terms  of  trade.  It  is  the  last 
remaining  sector  of  American  manufacturing 
which  runs  a  large  trade  surplus,  with  exports 
exceeding  imports  by  about  $17  billion  last 
year. 


Furthermore,  aerospace  industnes  are 
major  consumers  of  other  high  technology 
products.  If  American  aerospace  loses  its 
share  of  the  world  market,  it  would  have  a 
profound  effect  on  other  vital  industries  such 
as  electronics,  metallurgy,  and  composite  ma- 
tehals. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
oppose  this  agreement.  It  would  be  foolish 
and  shortsighted  for  us  to  hand  over  Ameri- 
can technology  and  expertise  that  permits 
Lockheed,  Boeing,  and  McDonnell  Douglas  to 
be  sent  the  way  of  our  steel,  semiconductor, 
and  computer  industries. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  LipinskiI. 

Mr.  LIPINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  time 
to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  today  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  FSX  deal  and  support  the 
Solomon  amendment  which  tells  our 
administration  and  the  American 
people  that  this  is  a  bad  deal  for  the 
United  States. 

Mr.     Chairman,     the     fundamental 
problem  with  this  deal  lies  in  the  way 
the  two  countries  approached  it.  We 
viewed  this  deal  from  a  limited  mili- 
tary point  of  view,  while  Japan  consid- 
ered     the      economic      implications. 
During    the    negotiation    process    our 
Commerce    Department    was    not    in- 
volved while  Japan's  Ministry  of  Inter- 
national Trade  and  Industry  was  total- 
ly involved.  Militarily  this  agreement 
seems  beneficial  to  both  countries,  for 
it  allows  Japan  to  assume  a  larger  role 
in  defending  the  Pacific.  Japan,  how- 
ever, has  looked  beyond  these  benefits. 
Japan  realizes  that  tomorrows  leaders 
will   have   economic   power,   not   only 
military.  This  dual  focus  is  evident  in 
Japan's  Commerce   Department's  na- 
tional  role.    Unlike    in   this   country, 
policy  for  both  military  and  civil  air- 
craft production  comes  under  this  De- 
partments  rule.  Thus,  proponents  of 
this  deal  may  think  we  are  only  giving 
military     technology,     but     in     truth 
Japan  will  use  this  information  to  de- 
velop a  civil  aeronautics  industry.  By 
entering  into  this  arrangement  Japan 
will   receive   a  technological   windfall 
that  will   add   to   its  already   diverse 
technological    base.    Using    this    base, 
unfair    trade    practices,    and    Govern- 
ment   subsidies,    Japan    has    already 
hurt  several  of  our  country's  vital  in- 
dustries.  I   am  certainly   in   favor  of 
Japan   taking   more   responsibility   in 
defending  the  Par  East.  But  this  is  not 
the  way  to  do  it.  Military  power  is  no 
longer  synonymous  with  national  secu- 
rity. The  truth  is  that  many  of  us,  and 
certainly  our  fathers  and  many  vets  of 
World  War  II  would  approve  of  this 
agreement  because  it  provides  strong- 
er defense  east  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
However,  it  is  not  out  of  concern  for 
our   fathers   or   veterans   that   I   rise 
today.  I  rise  in  fear  of  our  children's 
future.    Their   economic    future.    For 
generations,  Americans  have  passed  on 


to  their  children  a  stronger  industrial 
and  economic  base  than  they  inherit- 
ed. This  industrial  base  has  provided 
jobs  and  financial  security  for  all 
American  families.  If  we  continue  to 
give  away  vital  industries  such  as  aero- 
nautics, there  will  be  no  economic 
future  for  our  children.  With  the  revo- 
lutionary changes  underway  in  the 
world,  it  is  becoming  increasingly  clear 
that  military  considerations  will  play  a 
smaller  role  in  the  future  world  order. 
Economic  competitiveness  will  be  the 
paramount  aspect  of  national  security. 
Thus,  economic  competitiveness  must 
enter  the  equation  of  this  internation- 
al agreement,  and  when  this  deal  is  ex- 
amined under  the  lights  of  military 
and  economic  concerns,  it  loses  its 
appeal. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Lewis]. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  strong  opposition  to 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  113. 

A  few  months  ago  I  stood  on  this 
floor  and  expressed  my  strong  opposi- 
tion to  the  FSX  deal  with  Japan. 

Since  that  time  two  events  have  oc- 
curred that  have  made  my  opposition 
to  this  agreement  even  greater  than  it 
was  on  that  day. 

First,  the  GAO  issued  a  report 
which  verified  my  belief  that  Japan 
did  not  seriously  pursue  purchasing  F- 
16's  off  the  shelf. 

In  addition,  the  GAO  stated  that  we 
already  have  a  substantial  lead  in  the 
areas  we  stand  to  gain  the  most  from 
this  deal— phased  array  radar  and 
composite  wings. 

And,  finally,  the  GAO  substantiated 
my  belief  that  Japan  has  rarely  abided 
by  nonbinding  side  letters  such  as  the 
ones  that  are  meant  to  correct  these 
fatally  flawed  agreements.  You  can 
look  at  the  VCR's  and  chips  for  that. 
Second,  we  held  committee  hearings 
on  the  subject.  During  these  hearings 
I  could  not  discern  a  single  valid  argu- 
ment to  support  the  FSX  deal.  Not 
one. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  defending 
this  FSX  deal.  It  puts  our  aerospace 
industry,  especially  its  trade  surplus, 
in  jeopardy  for  the  sake  of  short-term 
profit. 

In  response  to  a  statement  earlier.  I 
am  saying  these  things:  I  have  19 
years  in  the  defense  and  aerospace  in- 
dustry. 11  in  the  Air  Force  and  the 
majority  of  it  in  research  and  develop- 
ment prior  to  coming  to  Congress. 

This  is  not  a  good  deal  for  the 
United  States;  this  is  a  lousy  deal. 

Although  this  resolution  is  intended 
to  correct  the  agreement  it  does  not  go 
far  enough.  This  agreement  is  fatally 
flawed.  Tinkering  around  the  edges 
will  not  and  cannot  make  this  agree- 
ment any  less  damaging. 
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It  is  truly  a  shame  that  even  after 
our  recent  trade  problems  we  still  let 
the  trees  block  our  view  of  the  forest. 

But  what  are  we  really  giving  away? 
We  are  going  to  give  away  the  technol- 
ogy for  our  future  fighter  aircraft.  We 
are  going  to  give  away  the  technology 
for  our  future  commercial  aircraft  and 
we  are  going  to  give  away  our  technol- 
ogy for  our  future  national  aerospace 
plane. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  Japan  or  any 
other  country,  if  they  want  our  tech- 
nology, let  them  get  it  just  like  we  did: 
let  them  earn  it. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  might 
I  inquire  as  to  the  status  of  the  time 
remaining? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Solarz]  has  15  Vi 
minutes  remaining,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Leach]  has  18 '/2  min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Houghton!. 

Mr.  HOUGHTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
was  not  going  to  speak  today.  But  I  sat 
in  my  office  and  I  watched  the  discus- 
sion going  on,  and  I  said  to  myself, 
"Hey,  you  know.  I  know  something 
about  this.  I  have  been  there  before. 
And  maybe  it  would  be  of  help  if  I 
shared  a  few  views  with  others  of  my 
associates." 

So  what  I  am  going  to  do  is  I  am 
going  to  take  these  remarks  and  just 
give  them  to  the  Clerk  here.  They 
were  written  for  another  point  of  view. 

Let  me  just  say  this,  that  please, 
please  do  not  generalize  on  something 
like  this.  It  is  so  easy  to  paint  with  a 
broad  brush  and  say  because  the  Japa- 
nese were  as  they  were  in  World  War 
II— and  I  was  in  the  Marine  Corps  in 
World  War  II  auid  I  remember  that— 
that  they  will  always  be  that  way. 

D  1450 

Members  can  go  back  to  the  point  of 
view  which  the  Zeros  or  whatever  it  is 
with  Mitsubishi,  but  let  me  tell  Mem- 
bers something.  Eighty  percent  of  the 
business  of  the  earnings  of  the  compa- 
ny I  was  associated  with  went  out  the 
window  because  of  the  Japanese.  I 
should  hate,  more  than  anyone,  but  it 
is  because  of  a  particular  situation 
with  a  particular  industry  with  a  par- 
ticular company  and  a  thing  called  tar- 
geting. This  is  not  that  case.  It  is  not 
that  case. 

If  Members  want  to  take  a  look  at 
positive  results,  ask  me,  because  I  will 
tell  them.  I  can  remember  making  an 
agreement  with  the  Japanese,  and 
every  single  point  of  royalty  for  prod- 
ucts during  World  War  II  were  paid  up 
to  the  last  dime.  It  was  the  only  com- 
pany in  any  country.  Was  it  England? 
Was  it  Germany?  Was  it  Prance?  No, 
only  the  Japanese. 

Do  not  generalize.  We  are  not  giving 
away  our  birthright.  We  are  not  giving 
away  anything  that  does  not  have  suf- 


ficient guarantees.  It  is  a  good,  solid, 
sound,  well-guaranteed,  well-thought- 
out  business  deal.  Take  it  from  a 
Member  who  knows. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  today  in  favor  of  the 
administration's  FSX  codevelopment  agree- 
ment reached  with  Japan.  I  am  aware  of  the 
passions  this  agreement  has  aroused  I  share 
some  of  those  passions.  As  I  do,  I  hope  the 
signal  goes  out  to  Japan  that  this  detiate  In 
Congress  Is  Important.  It  means  that  we  take 
our  economic,  technical,  commercial,  and  mili- 
tary relationships  seriously,  and  we  will  contin- 
ue to  do  so. 

The  Bush  administration  has  done  well.  It 
has  been  responsive  to  the  concerns  ex- 
pressed in  Congress.  It  has  been  successful 
in  its  efforts  to  obtain  clarification  from  the 
Japanese  on  the  original  memorandum  of  un- 
derstanding. 

Now,  to  the  specific  arguments.  Those 
against  the  FSX  agreement  basically  ask  why, 
why  do  we  give  our  technology  away  and 
produce  a  base  In  Japan  for  still  another  in- 
dustry to  undercut  It  counterpart  in  the  United 
States?  If  the  Japanese  were  really  Interested 
in  the  balance-of-payments  problem,  the  argu- 
ment goes,  they  could  simply  buy  our  planes. 
Yes — why  not  just  buy  our  planes  off  the 
shelf?  They're  available  and  we  need  the 
business. 

Well,  first  of  all,  the  F-16  has  not  been  sold 
off-the-shelf  for  15  years.  It  Is  a  plane  which 
we  produce  jointly  with  a  number  of  our  allies. 
Countries  usually  do  not  buy  off-the-shelf 
technology  when  large  numbers  of  planes  are 
involved.  The  Japanese  in  the  past  have 
either  attempted  their  own  development,  as  in 
the  F-1,  or  entered  into  a  licensed  joint  agree- 
ment, as  In  the  case  of  the  F-1 4,  the  F-1 5,  or 
the  P-3. 

Second,  the  Japanese  didn't  want  us  in- 
volved at  all  at  the  beginning.  They  were  set 
to  "go  It  alone."  It  was  the  United  States  that 
made  overtures  for  joint  development.  The 
Japanese  said,  fine.  We,  the  United  States 
then  set  out  to  work  through  the  details.  The 
Japanese  again  agreed  to  all  of  the  requests 
made  by  the  administration.  For  example  we 
are  guaranteed  at  teast  40  percent  of  the  pro- 
duction and  development  effort  with  jobs  in 
this  country.  We  are  guaranteed  at  least  2.5 
billion  dollars'  worth  of  business  in  this  coun- 
try, for  which  we  have  no  risk,  and  which 
helps  our  balance  of  payments  And  In  return 
for  all  of  that,  for  the  rest  of  the  century,  we 
stick  together  and  we  keep  an  eye  on  devel- 
opments in  Japan.  We  also  make  sure  that 
the  potentially  dangerous  combination  of 
Japan  and  European  countries  will  not  devel- 
op and  gang  up  against  us  In  the  aerospace 
business 

So  in  essence,  we  protect  what  we  have 
and  produce  additional  business.  Jobs  are 
preserved,  our  technology  is  preserved,  we 
are  part  of  developments  in  Japan  rather  than 
looking  in  from  the  outside.  Finally,  from  a 
personal  standpoint  I'd  like  to  feel  that  this 
move  will  enable  Japan  to  share  a  bit  more  of 
the  huge  defense  burden  our  taxpayers  now 
pay  for  freedom  in  that  part  of  the  world 

Ar>d  please  let's  not  tinker  with  this  agree- 
ment. Let's  not  be  an  undependable  supplier. 
Let's  not  undermine  carefully  crafted  negotia- 
tions which  have  been  reached  In  good  faith 


by  the  President,  Secretary  of  Defense,  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  and  Secretary  of  State. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  3  minutes  and  15  seconds  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Roh- 
rabacher]. 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  is  not  a  debate  about  an  air- 
craft deal.  This  is  a  debate  about  trade 
relations  with  the  Japanese. 

Now  we  have  been  giving  slack  to 
the  Japanese  for  four  decades.  We  did 
this  for  strategic  reasons.  We  needed  a 
strong,  economically  strong  and  stable, 
politically  stable  Japan  in  the  Pacific 
for  strategic  reasons.  That  is  what  we 
have  been  doing  for  four  decades.  Now 
we  find  ourselves  in  an  intolerable  sit- 
uation because  we  should  have 
stopped  giving  slack  to  the  Japanese  a 
long  time  ago.  We  continue  to  treat 
the  Japanese,  who  are  now  a  strong 
competitor  with  the  United  States,  as 
if  they  are  a  weak  brother.  What  we 
find  is  that  the  Japanese  are  ruthless 
in  their  negotiations  with  the  United 
States  in  protecting  their  own  inter- 
ests, and  our  side,  what  we  end  up 
with,  are  deals  like  the  FSX  that  has 
Members  believing  that  we  have  some- 
one like  Peewee  Herman  doing  our  ne- 
gotiating. Today  it  is  difficult  for 
anyone  to  take  a  look  at  the  FSX  deal 
and  the  other  decisions  that  are  being 
made  about  commerce  between  the 
United  States  and  Japan  without  be- 
lieving that  the  Japanese  are  con- 
sciously manipulating,  in  a  malicious 
manner,  the  trade  and  commerce  be- 
tween our  people. 

I  am  on  the  Committee  on  Science. 
Space,  and  Technology,  and  in  testi- 
mony before  that  committee,  John 
Mancini,  vice  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Electronics  Association,  outlined 
four  steps  that  the  Japanese  use  in 
their  competition  with  United  States 
industry. 

First,  the  Japanese  closed  their  do- 
mestic market  at  a  targeted  market. 
Second,  they  forced  foreign  competi- 
tors to  trade  technology  for  limited 
market  access.  Third,  they  used  their 
protected  markets  to  develop  econo- 
mies that  scaled  with  the  required 
technology.  Four,  using  the  staying 
power  of  large  vertically  integrated 
and  subsidized  companies,  they  delib- 
erately sustained  massive  short-term 
losses  to  gain  significant  worldwide 
market  share. 

This  is  a  manipulation  of  trade.  A 
conscious  manipulation  of  trade.  It 
does  not  take  a  wizard  to  see  that  the 
Japanese  have  closed  their  markets  to 
many  of  the  American  products  that 
we  wish  to  export.  The  fact  is  I  had 
someone  in  my  office  yesterday  telling 
me  they  were  having  trouble  export- 
ing agricultural  products  to  Japan. 
The  Japanese  refused,  at  the  expense 
of  $200  million  per  ship,  to  purchase 
the  Aegis  cruiser  last  year.  Now  they 
are  going  to  try  to  build  their  own 
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F-16's  at  enormous  expense  to  them- 
selves, rather  than  buying  American 
products.  They  are  doing  this  inten- 
tionally to  amass  capital.  Instead  of 
having  free  trade  between  our  coun- 
tries, they  are  amassing  capital  to  buy 
wealth-producing  assets  and  land  in 
the  United  States. 

I  am  an  advocate  of  free  trade.  I  be- 
lieve in  free  trade  to  my  very  soul,  but 
unless  it  is  free  trade  in  both  direc- 
tions it  is  no  deal. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  my  very  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Pease]. 

Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  FSX  sale.  I  do  so 
from  the  viewpoint  of  a  person  who  is 
most  interested  of  all  in  trade  as  an 
issue. 

Let  Members  look  at  Japan.  We  have 
a  bilateral  trade  deficit  with  Japan  of 
about  $55  billion.  Forty  percent  of  the 
United  States'  entire  trade  deficit  is 
with  Japan.  With  the  rising  value  of 
the  dollar  recently,  there  is  little  hope 
that  this  year  we  will  see  an  improve- 
ment in  that  $55  billion  deficit.  At  the 
same  time,  Japan  needs  a  new  fighter 
plane,  one  like  the  F-16.  It  is  a  golden 
opportunity  for  the  Japanese  to  get 
their  new  fighter  plane  fast,  by  buying 
the  F-16  right  off  the  shelf.  It  is  a 
golden  opportunity  for  Japan  to 
reduce  the  trade  surplus  with  the 
United  States.  It  is  a  golden  opportu- 
nity for  Japan  to  show  their  good 
faith  in  seeking  to  redress  their  trade 
surplus.  The  Japanese  are  missing 
that  opportunity.  However,  the  Japa- 
nese are  not  the  only  parties  to  this 
arrangement.  We  have  to  agree,  too. 

We  in  the  United  States  should  nix 
the  FSX  deal  to  protect  our  own  inter- 
ests and  to  save  the  Japanese  from 
their  own  folly. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  times  and  places 
for  diplomatic  suasion  and  tough  negotiating. 
But  there  also  circumstances  that  dictate  blunt 
messages  and  unequivocal  action. 

Throughout  this  decade,  Japanese  officials 
have  assured  American  negotiators  and  the 
United  States  Congress  that  Japan  wants  to 
ease  tensions  and  improve  United  States- 
Japan  trade  relations.  We  have  been  told  re- 
peatedly that  the  huge  surplus  that  Japan 
enjoys  in  its  trade  with  America  will  be  sub- 
stantially and  steadily  cut.  What  has  hap- 
pened? In  1988,  Japan's  trade  surplus  with 
America  was  over  $55  billion,  and  that  surplus 
shows  no  signs  of  further  reduction. 

If  Japan  truly  wants  to  reduce  its  trade  im- 
balance with  us.  it  can  simply  buy  the  United 
States  manufactured  F-16  aircraft.  The  FSX 
agreement,  in  its  current  form,  is  the  latest  ex- 
ample of  America  losing  its  backbone  and  not 
insisting  that  Japan  take  direct  and  immediate 
action  to  make  United  States-Japan  trade  re- 
lations more  mutually  beneficial. 

I  regret  that  the  Senate  did  not  vote  to 
reject  outright  the  FSX  agreement.  I  am  voting 
in  favor  of  the  Solomon  substitute,  albeit  a 
symbolic  gesture,  because  it  most  strongly 
conveys  my  view  that  the  FSX  agreement  is  a 
bad  deal  for  the  U.S.  aircraft  industry  and  its 


workers  in  particular  and  for  America  as  a 
whole.  If  the  Solomon  substitute  fails.  I  will 
wholeheartedly  support  the  Bmce  substitute. 
At  a  minimum,  the  United  States  flatly  should 
prohibit  in  the  FSX  coproduction  agreement, 
the  transfer  to  Japan  of  critical  jet  engine 
technologies  as  well  as  any  future  Japanese 
sale  or  transfer  of  the  FSX  plane  or  any  of  its 
major  subcomponents  to  any  third  country. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Maryland  [Mrs.  BentleyI. 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  for 
yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  heard  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Houghton] 
talk  about  the  great  agreement  and 
that  we  should  do  this,  that  we  could 
trust  the  other  side.  Let  me  simply  say 
this:  I  negotiated  with  the  Japanese 
when  I  was  chairman  of  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission,  when  they 
were  treating  American  flag  ships  very 
unfairly.  The  length  of  time  that  that 
agreement  lasted  was  until  I  went  out 
as  chairman  of  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commission.  That  was  it,  period. 

1  have  also  been  hearing  from  some 
sources  about  what  a  good  deal  this  is. 
Good  deal  for  whom?  I  do  know.  How- 
ever, I  want  to  read  a  couple  of  para- 
graphs of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
of  May  19,  because  we  have  been  hear- 
ing from  the  State  Department  and 
others,  saying  American  industry  will 
benefit  all  the  time  from  this  deal. 

Mr.  William  Clark  from  the  State 
Department  testified,  and  this  was 
only  carried  in  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  interestingly,  where  he  said 
that  the  ban  which  would  be  the 
Bruce  ban  on  "FSX  transfers  could 
cause  problems  for  Japan  on  items  it 
developed  on  its  own."  Then  Glenn 
Rudd  said,  "While  there  are  no  plans 
now  to  transfer  engine  technology  to 
Japan,  when  the  plane  enters  produc- 
tion in  1994  that  might  not  be  the 
case."  They  laid  it  out.  They  are  tell- 
ing Members  right  in  advance,  it  is 
going  to  happen.  We  will  take  it  away. 

Another  story  that  needs  to  be 
brought  out  now  is,  "Korea  feels  the 
heat  from  Japan  FSX  furor,"  from  the 
Wall  Street  Journal.  It  says,  "After 
FSX  comes  son  of  FSX.  The  U.S.  aero- 
space industry  plans  to  teach  South 
Korea's  largest  companies  how  to 
build  fighters  and  military  helicopters. 
And  just  as  the  American-Japanese 
FSX  jet  fighter  development  plan 
sparked  a  furor  in  the  U.S.,  the 
Korean    project    may    cause    trouble, 

too." 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  to  keep  this 
aerospace  industry  at  home. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Applegate]. 

Mr.  APPLEGATE.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  is  a  very  confusing  debate,  to  say 
the  least,  not  just  in  the  United  States 
but  also  in  Japan. 


First  of  all,  the  General  Accounting 
Office  has  criticized  this  deal  with 
Japan.  They  say  that  the  United 
States  is  superior  to  Japan  in  this  kind 
of  technology.  The  report  says  the 
United  States  has  little  to  gain  in  this 
joint  project  which  is  in  direct  con- 
trast to  the  Bush  administration.  In 
fact,  there  is  no  technological  gain. 
What,  in  fact,  happens  is  we  lose  jobs. 

A  little  bit  of  confusion.  I  saw  this  in 
what  is  called  the  Japan  Economic 
Journal.  They  are  confused  over  there 
too.  They  say  in  an  editorial  that  this 
is  of  little  benefit  to  Japan.  They  say 
that  the  agreement  is  tantamount  to  a 
complete  defeat  for  Japan  and  that  it 
is  extremely  regrettable  for  Japan. 


D  1500 

I  do  not  know  where  they  got  this 
language.  I  think  it  is  reverse  psychol- 
ogy or  a  bunch  of  confusion,  because 
the  government  itself  is  fighting  and 
striving  and  threatening  to  have  this 
deal  consummated,  and  their  industry 
over  there  certainly  wants  it.  In  this 
country,  I  know  that  in  the  Bush  ad- 
ministration recently  one  high  official 
said  that  if  we  do  not  consummate  this 
deal,  we  will  suffer  retaliation. 

What  are  they  going  to  do?  Are  they 
going  to  take  us  to  the  woodshed?  Are 
they  going  to  punish  us  by  stopping 
the  inflow  of  2  million  automobiles  a 
year?  Or  maybe  they  are  going  to  stop 
our  6,000  that  are  going  to  them?  Or 
maybe  they  will  quit  selling  us  their 
TV's  or  their  computers  or  their  calcu- 
lators or  their  microwaves.  Or  maybe 
they  will  just  quit  buying  our  farms 
and  our  banks.  Maybe  they  will  stop 
buying  our  debt,  our  Government 
loans,  and  our  securities.  Maybe  that 
is  what  they  will  do  to  us.  Maybe  they 
will  teach  us  a  lesson. 

Well.  I  do  not  know  whether  they 
will  or  not.  I  think  we  should  not 
worry  about  the  consequences.  I  say  to 
my  friends  that  I  think  what  we  have 
to  do  is  stand  up  and  have  a  little  bit 
of  backbone.  Let  us  keep  our  indus- 
tries, and  let  us  keep  our  jobs.  That  is 
what  we  need  in  this  country.  I  know 
that  we  are  short  in  my  district  and 
they  are  short  in  a  lot  of  other  dis- 
tricts of  real  good  manufacturing  jobs 
and  the  ability  to  be  able  to  take  care 
of  their  families,  to  clothe  their  fami- 
lies, to  feed  them,  and  to  pay  the  rent. 
That  is  what  is  important,  and  that  is 
what  the  American  people  want. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  bad  deal,  and  I 
say  we  should  turn  it  down. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  1  minute  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Shum- 
way]. 

Mr.  SHUMWAY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
after  long  and  careful  consideration,  I 
have  decided  to  support  the  FSX 
agreement.  Obviously,  I  would  prefer 
to  see  the  Japanese  purchase  our  F- 
16s,  a  move  which  would  expeditiously 
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improve  Japan's  ability  to  bear  a 
greater  share  of  the  defense  burden  in 
the  Pacific.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
P-16  fits  the  bill,  or  that  it  could  be 
provided  to  Japan  much  quicker  than 
development  of  a  new  aircraft.  Our 
taxpapers  would  have  no  greater  cost. 
and  our  aerospace  industry  would 
remain  supreme. 

But  the  fact  remains,  the  Japanese 
do  not  want  to  buy  our  aircraft.  In- 
stead, they  want  to  follow  a  path 
which  has  characterized  their  behav- 
ior whenever  they  desire  a  new  prod- 
uct: Developing  their  own  industry.  I 
have  been  critical  of  Japan  for  this  ob- 
stinacy, which  is  largely  responsible 
for  their  trade  imbalance.  If  they  truly 
wanted  to  reduce  that  imbalance,  they 
would  buy  our  aircraft. 

However,  if  I  allowed  my  frustration 
with  that  obstinacy  to  dictate  opposi- 
tion to  the  agreement.  I  would  not  be 
achieving  anything:  I  would  simply  be 
engaging  in  the  popular  sport  of 
"Japan  bashing."  Once  the  Japanese 
decide  they  are  going  to  develop  an  in- 
dustry, they  are  going  to  develop  it.  It 
may  take  them  awhile,  but  it  will 
happen.  We  err  when  we  underesti- 
mate their  industrial  capacity  and  re- 
solve. 

With  that  in  mind,  it  makes  no  sense 
to  oppose  the  agreement.  The  negotia- 
tions stipulate  that  40  percent  of  the 
aircraft  will  be  built  in  the  United 
States.  If  we  reject  the  agreement,  we 
will  have  zero  percent  of  that  aircraft 
construction.  We  will  be  disregarding 
the  strategic  and  commercial  interests 
of  the  Nation  and.  given  the  fact  that 
Japan  will  not  create  an  aerospace  in- 
dustry overnight,  we  will  be  contra- 
dicting our  primary  goal:  Encouraging 
the  Japanese  to  beef  up  their  own  de- 
fense. 

On  the  other  hand,  supporting  the 
agreement  has  many  positive  results. 
Participating  in  this  joint  venture  will 
promote  good  will  with  a  strong  ally, 
stimulate  defense  self-sufficiency  for 
Japan,  provide  substantial  work  for 
our  own  aerospace  industry,  and.  in  all 
probability,  allow  us  to  benefit  from 
Japanese  technology  as  well.  It  may 
not  be  the  ideal,  but  it  is  surely  the 
best  deal  we  are  likely  to  get. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
PSX  agreement. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Hunter]. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  us 
treat  Japan  as  a  full  partner  in  the 
Western  alliance.  They  are  a  full  part- 
ner. There  are  now  three  superpowers 
in  the  world,  not  two.  Japan  is  one  of 
those  superpowers.  But  partnership 
implies  responsibilities  and  obligations 
as  well  as  rights,  and  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant for  us  to  review  some  of  those 
obligations  and  responsibilities  of  be- 
longing to  the  Western  alliance. 


No.  1.  you  have  an  obligation  to  con- 
tribute to  the  common  security  of  the 
West.  No.  2— and  this  is  the  heart  of 
my  argument  against  FSX— you  have 
an  obligation  to  not  sell  out  the 
common  defense  of  the  West.  You 
have  an  obligation  to  hold  your  corpo- 
rate citizens  in  check  when  they  at- 
tempt to  sell  critical  military  technolo- 
gy to  our  adversaries. 

For  one  reason  or  another,  the  gov- 
ernment of  Japan  has  decided  not  to 
do  that,  not  to  hold  their  corporate 
citizens  in  check.  Toshiba  Machine  h£is 
given  to  the  Soviet  Union  the  capabil- 
ity to  move  its  submarines  very  close 
to  ours  now  without  ours  being  able  to 
tell  about  them,  because  they  have 
sold  those  critical  milling  machines  to 
the  Soviets,  and  their  submarines  are 
much  more  quiet  because  of  that.  We 
can  say,  as  a  result  of  classified  hear- 
ings now.  that  Greater  Toshiba,  the 
parent  corporation,  sold  critical  micro- 
electronic capability  to  certain 
Warsaw  pact  nations  even  after  the 
propeller  deal,  and  we  can  say.  or  at 
least  I  can  say  that  I  have  seen  evi- 
dence that  has  proven  to  my  satisfac- 
tion that  Mitsubishi,  the  primary  ben- 
eficiary of  this  deal,  has  contributed  to 
Mr.  Qadhafi's  capability  to  deliver 
poison  gas  in  a  military  manner  by  as- 
sisting in  his  development  of  his  gas- 
delivery  capability  in  the  deserts  of 
Libya. 

Now.  some  people  have  character- 
ized this  debate  as  being  anti-Japan  or 
pro-Japan.  I  do  not  think  we  should 
characterize  it  as  such,  at  least  not 
this  part  of  the  debate.  I  want  to  be 
put  down  as  a  friend  of  that  young 
man  or  young  woman  in  a  submarine, 
in  the  bowels  of  a  submarine,  be  he  a 
Japanese  submariner  or  an  American 
submariner,  who  has  an  interest  in  our 
adversaries'  not  having  the  capability 
to  destory  him. 

I  want  to  be  put  down  as  friend  of 
that  young  Israeli  or  American  solider 
who  may  be  the  target  of  a  Qadhafi 
poison  gas  raid  at  some  point  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  that  there 
are  other  culprits  in  this  situation.  C. 
ITOH  contributed  to  Mr.  Qadhafi's  ca- 
pability. That  is  now  out  in  the  open. 
Japan  Steel  contributed,  and  West 
German  companies  in  fact  contributed 
directly  to  one  chemical  plant  itself, 
and  the  Government  of  Thailand  re- 
fuses to  remove  its  personnel  from 
that  site  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Mitsubishi  has  assist- 
ed a  terrorist  state.  Libya,  in  develop- 
ing the  delivery  capability  of  poison 
gas.  Until  the  Government  of  Japan 
imposes  a  discipline  upon  its  corpo- 
rate, citizens,  we  should  now  allow 
them  to  go  forward  with  deals  like  the 
FSX. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  time  to  apply  le- 
verage is  when  you  have  leverage.  We 
have  leverage  now.  and  we  should  say 
no  to  the  FSX. 


Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minutes,  for  the  purpose  of  debate, 
to  the  very  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  McCurdy]. 

Mr.  McCURDY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  committee  reso- 
lution and  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ments offered  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  may  not  be  very 
good  political  sense,  but  I  think  it 
makes  good  policy.  As  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  we 
held  hearings  in  the  Research  and  De- 
velopment Subcommittee  on  the  FSX. 
As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Technology,  we  held  full 
committee  hearings  on  the  FSX.  and 
as  chairman  of  the  Oversight  and 
Evaluation  Subcommittee  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence.  I 
personally  held  hearings  on  the  agree- 
ment to  codevelopment  of  the  FSX. 

If  I  had  been  convinced  that  the 
transfer  of  technology  would  under- 
mine U.S.  aerospace  competitiveness.  I 
today  would  be  standing  here  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  FSX  deal,  but  that  is  not 
the  case.  I  say  to  my  friends  that  this 
is  not  a  military  decision  or  debate. 
This  is  not  a  technology  debate  today, 
and  I  am  not  even  sure  it  is  a  trade 
debate.  I  am  afraid  we  are  involved 
solely  in  a  political  debate. 

There  are  three  areas  of  very  impor- 
tant technology  that  we  should  be 
watching  and  preserving  in  this  area. 
One  is  the  composite  wing  technology, 
the  co-cured  technology.  Many  U.S. 
manufacturers  turned  away  from  that 
technology  a  number  of  years  ago. 
They  have  gone  to  the  thermoplastics 
technology  instead. 

In  the  area  of  avionics,  we  looked  at 
that  technology.  But  let  me  list  some 
of  the  technologies  not  on  the  FSX. 
We  hear  about  all  these  others.  The 
fire  control  radar  is  not  a  part  of  it; 
the  electronic  warfare  suite  is  not  a 
part  of  it:  the  inertial  navigation 
system  is  not  a  part  of  it;  the  general 
avionics  computer  hardware  is  not  a 
part  of  it.  Not  part  of  this  deal  due  to 
military  sensitivity  is  the  Amraam  mis- 
sile or  the  Lantirn  infrared  night 
system.  From  the  commercial  stand- 
point, the  commercial  sensitivity,  we 
have  prohibited  the  transfer  of  any 
designer  notes  and  background  materi- 
al on  the  software  source  codes,  the 
parametric  experimental  methods,  air- 
foil and  wing  design  methods,  carbon- 
carbon  technology,  as  well  as  any  tech- 
nology relating  to  the  hot  sections  of 
the  engines  and  the  electronic  fuel 
control  technology. 

I  say  to  my  friends  that  it  is  true  we 
need  to  closely  monitor  this  codevelop- 
ment program,  but  I  do  not  believe  it 
is  in  the  interest  of  the  United  States 
to  kill  this  codevelopment.  I  would 
have  preferred  to  sell  off-the-shelf  P- 
16's  to  Japan,  but  that  was  never  the 
case  here. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  this  agreement  is 
consistent  with  U.S.  policy  to  encour- 
age Japan  to  develop  an  air  defense 
system  and  antiship  system,  for  Japan 
to  assume  a  greater  share  of  the  de- 
fense of  the  Pacific,  and  that  is  what 
the  FSX  is  all  about. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Kolbe]. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Leach] 
for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  listened  to 
this  debate  with  some  interest.  I  think 
all  of  us  in  this  body  know  that  the 
power  to  negotiate  and  make  agree- 
ments with  a  foreign  nation  belongs 
with  the  executive  branch.  We  are  not 
talking  today  about  a  treaty  that  re- 
quires the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate;  the  FSX  agreement  is  a  coop- 
erative arrangement  that  is  complete- 
ly within  the  constitutionally  mandat- 
ed powers  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  The  Japanese  entered 
into  these  negotiations  in  good  faith 
with  the  United  States,  and  both  sides 
have  a  right  to  assume  they  will  be 
concluded  in  the  same  spirit.  But  now, 
Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  end  of  this  proc- 
ess the  legislative  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment is  trying  to  insert  itself  into 
it.  We  are  sending  mixed  signals,  not 
only  to  the  Japanese,  but  to  other  for- 
eign nations  also  that  are  in  the  midst 
of  negotiations  with  the  United  States 
on  other  issues.  Officials  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  have  to  have  some  confi- 
dence that  they  can  go  into  these  ne- 
gotiations with  the  understanding 
that  what  they  reach,  the  agreement 
they  reach,  will  be  one  that  they  can 
honor. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  going 
beyond  the  legal  and  the  constitution- 
al issues,  let  us  face  a  very  simple 
truth.  The  United  States  and  Japan 
together  decided  on  the  military  mis- 
sion we  wanted  Japan  to  assume  for 
air  defense  of  the  islands.  No  plane  on 
the  shelf  meets  that  mission  right 
now,  and  so  developing  a  new  aircraft 
is  necessary.  The  choice  for  Japan  is 
to  develop  a  plane  with  Europe  or  to 
develop  a  plane  with  the  United 
States.  The  kind  of  fighter  technology 
that  is  needed  cannot  be  done  entirely 
in  Japan.  Obviously  it  is  to  our  advan- 
tage to  have  them  do  it  with  the 
United  States  in  the  kind  of  coopera- 
tive agreement  we  are  considering 
today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Japanese  have 
the  ability  to  develop  an  aerospace  in- 
dustry. We  have  seen  them  develop 
other  industries  in  the  past,  and  they 
can  do  it  again.  The  only  question  is 
whether  they  will  do  it  with  us,  and 
will  we  get  the  benefit.  Will  we  reduce 
the  trade  imbalance  by  helping 
produce  this  plane,  or  will  we  allow 
them  to  do  it  with  a  European  consor- 
tium? We  ought  not  to  be  sticking  our 


heads  in  the  sand  and  hoping  the  Jap- 
anese will  find  it  impossible  to  develop 
an  aerospace  industry,  because  they 
can  do  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  voting 
for  this  motion  of  disapproval  to  keep 
the  Japanese  out  of  the  aerospace  in- 
dustry is  foolish.  We  ought  to  defeat 
all  of  these  and  allow  this  deal  to  go 
forward. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
7  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Levine].  who  is  my  very 
good  friend,  and  the  leader  of  the  op- 
position to  the  FSX  sale  in  the  House. 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  SolarzI  for  yield- 
ing this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  sponsor  of  the 
resolution  of  disapproval  in  the  House, 
I  am  pleased  that  the  full  House  has 
the  opportunity  to  debate  this  issue  on 
the  floor,  but  I  believe  that  it  is  unfor- 
tunate that  this  debate  comes  after 
both  the  30-day  deadline  for  congres- 
sional disapproval  of  the  deal,  and  also 
after  the  narrow  defeat  of  the  resolu- 
tion of  disapproval  in  the  other  body. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  also 
disappointed  that  we  will  not  have  an 
opportunity  in  this  body  to  vote  on 
the  resolution  of  disapproval,  which  I 
sponsored,  today. 

We  should  be  clear  that  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  resolution,  which  will  be 
before  us  in  the  form  of  an  amend- 
ment, is  sense  of  the  Congress  lan- 
guage only  in  that  it  will  not  in  fact 
block  this  deal. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  a  resolution  of 
disapproval  is  not  before  us  today.  Mr. 
Chairman,  because  the  FSX  agree- 
ment remains  a  bad  deal  for  America. 

Mr.  Chairman,  much  has  been  said 
with  regard  to  the  nature  of  the 
debate  that  is  occurring  on  this  floor, 
and  much  has  been  said  about  it  by 
some  of  the  more  thoughtful  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives:  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
McCurdy].  who  recently  gave  a  very 
thoughtful  statement;  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  SolarzI.  who  has 
done  such  a  thoughtful  job  in  terms  of 
his  analysis  and  his  crafting  of  legisla- 
tion on  this  issue;  and  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Leach],  who  is  also  in 
my  view  one  of  the  most  thoughtful 
Members  of  the  House  both  on  foreign 
policy  issues  and  on  others. 

I  do  wish  to  emphasize.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  I  believe  this  is  an  impor- 
tant debate,  and  it  is  a  debate  about 
relations  between  friends,  two  coun- 
tries, the  United  States  and  Japan, 
which  must  nurture  that  friendship 
and  insure  that  that  friendship 
thrives. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  at  a  time 
when  we  are  facing  a  $55-billion  trade 
deficit  with  Japan  alone,  Japanese  of- 
ficials should  be  particularly  willing  to 
abide  by  free  trade  principles  and  to 
purchase  quality,  cost -competitive  U.S. 


products,  and  in  this  instance  they  are 
not.  We  have  such  a  product  in  the  F- 
16.  Instead  of  purchasing  the  F-16, 
Japan's  insistence  on  pursuing  domes- 
tic development  of  the  FSX  represents 
its  determination  to  proceed  with  a 
high-technology  import  substitution 
policy  no  matter  how  dire  the  bilateral 
trade  picture. 

This  is  not,  Mr.  Chairman,  free  trade 
under  any  definition  of  the  term,  and 
unfortunately  it  contravenes  many  of 
Japan's  representations  about  trade 
policy.  The  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  SoLARz]  and  others  in  this  debate 
have  argued,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Kolbe]  just  a  moment 
ago  argued,  essentially  that  we  will  be 
getting  the  same  number  of  jobs  and 
the  same  number  of  dollars  through 
the  FSX  as  we  would  have  through 
the  F-16.  but  that  omits  a  very  impor- 
tant part  of  this  equation.  Look  at 
what  we  are  giving  up.  We  are  handing 
over  very  important  technology,  hand- 
ing over  at  a  price,  but.  nevertheless, 
we  are  making  available  to  the  Japa- 
nese very  important  technology  which 
will  significantly  enhance  and  facili- 
tate their  ability  to  compete  with  us  in 
civilian  aerospace. 

Neither  is  development  of  the  FSX 
by  any  means  the  best  way  of  meeting 
Japan's  defense  needs.  The  FSX  will 
not  be  ready  for  deployment  for  a 
decade  while  the  aging  F-l's  it  is  de- 
signed to  replace  should  have  been 
withdrawn  from  service  several  years 
ago.  Development  of  the  FSX  is  not  a 
sufficient  use  of  alliance  resources. 
The  FSX  will  cost  at  least  three  times 
what  an  off-the-shelf  fighter  will  cost, 
and  while  one  may  argue  that  the 
FSX  might  marginally  be  better  than 
an  F-16.  it  will  certainly  under  no  cir- 
cumstances be  three  times  better. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is.  therefore,  a 
needless  squandering  of  alliance  re- 
sources which  seems  particularly  egre- 
gious in  this  era  of  tightening  defense 
budgets.  Far  from  representing  in- 
creased burden  sharing,  the  FSX  ef- 
fectively decreases  Japan's  share  of 
the  defense  burden  by  wasting  part  of 
its  defense  contribution. 

The  FSX  does  not  make  sense  from 
the  standpoint  of  free  trade  or  from 
the  standpoint  of  defense.  What  it 
does  provide  is  a  very  substantial  boost 
to  the  Japanese  aerospace  industry, 
both  through  the  technology  we  give 
them  and  through  the  experience  they 
gain  in  designing  this  aircraft. 

Quite  simply,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  con- 
cluding the  FSX  deal  we  will  be  giving 
Mitsubishi  the  benefit  of  our  experi- 
ence in  aircraft  design  and  manufac- 
turing, systems  integration,  and  aero- 
space computer  design.  In  essense  we 
will  teach  the  premier  Japanese  aero- 
space firm  how  to  build  a  world-class 
fighter,  something  they  cannot  do 
today,  and  I  must  respectfully  disagree 
with  my  colleagues  who  suggest  that 
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they  will  not  in  fact  enhance  Japan's 
ability  to  be  competitive  in  civilian 
aerospace. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  just  listen  to 
Japan's  own  executives.  The  former 
president  of  Mitsubishi  Heavy  Indus- 
tries himself  has  been  more  candid 
than  our  administration  officials  in 
saying  that  their  goal  in  terms  of  pur- 
suing this  agreement  is  to  enhance 
their  competitive  ability  with  regard 
to  civilian  aerospace. 

Although  we  cannot  block  the  deal 
at  this  point,  I  believe  we  should  set 
parameters  for  the  future  negotiations 
of  memoranda  of  understanding  that 
will  govern  the  coproduction  phase  of 
the  project  should  the  PSX  move  into 
the  production  phase.  The  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Bruce]  is  offering 
an  important  amendment  today  which 
will  do  precisely  that  and  which  will 
allow  us  to  get  a  bill  to  the  President's 
desk  as  quickly  as  possible  by  avoiding 
a  House-Senate  conference.  The  Bruce 
amendment  is  so  vitally  important  be- 
cause it  is  identical  to  language  passed 
in  the  other  body  introduced  by  Sena- 
tor Byrd  and  supported  by  a  biparti- 
san group  of  72  Senators. 

I  would  like  to  stress  that  the  Bruce- 
Byrd  language  will  not  impact  the  ex- 
isting MOU  regarding  codevelopment 
and,  as  such,  is  not  a  killer  amend- 
ment. It  simply  confirms  assurances 
we  have  repeatedly  received  from  the 
administration  on  several  matters  and 
requests  an  ongoing  GAO  review  of 
the  project.  It  does  not  require  renego- 
tiation of  the  MOU  that  has  already 
been  signed  and  that  took  effect  upon 
expiration  of  the  30-day  review  period. 

The  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Bruce]  would  pro- 
vide several  valuable  safeguards.  It 
prohibits  the  transfer  of  critical  engi- 
neer technology,  the  so-called  hot  sec- 
tion of  the  engine,  to  Japan.  Again, 
this  refers  to  a  future  MOU  on  engine 
coproduction  which  has  yet  to  be  ne- 
gotiated. Both  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  and  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  have  received  repeated 
assurances  from  the  administration 
that  this  technology  will  not  be  trans- 
ferred because  of  its  sensitive  nature 
and  its  commercial  value. 

D  1&20 

The  Bruce  amendment  would  simply 
make  this  promise  explicit. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Levine]. 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding  this  additional  time. 

I  simply  want  to  emphasize  that  the 
Bruce  amendment  would  also  prohibit 
third  country  retransfers  of  technolo- 
gy  that   the   United   States   supplies 


under  the  FSX  project,  or  of  products 
derived  from  this  technology. 

This  amendment  would  further  re- 
quire that  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
review  the  implementation  of  this 
agreement  and  its  associated  coproduc- 
tion arrangements  to  assess  their  po- 
tential impact  on  U.S.  industrial  com- 
petitiveness. The  source  of  many  of 
the  problems  with  the  FSX  deal  was 
the  absence  of  commerce  and  trade  of- 
ficials in  the  negotiations  of  the  code- 
velopment MOU.  If  the  debate  over 
FSX  has  highlighted  only  one  issue, 
that  issue  is  that  we  must  begin  to 
factor  in  our  trade  and  competitive- 
ness concerns  into  our  national  securi- 
ty decisionmaking. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  also  support 
the  Solomon  amendment  because  it 
does  provide  Members  with  an  oppor- 
tunity to  express  strongly  the  sense  of 
the  Congress,  the  sense  of  this  House, 
that  this  transaction  should  not  be  ap- 
proved, but  I  want  to  emphasize  to  my 
colleagues  that  it  is  the  Bruce  amend- 
ment which  gives  us  the  best  opportu- 
nity to  send  an  unambiguous  message 
to  the  White  House  that  we  remain 
concerned  about  the  wisdom  of  pro- 
ceeding with  the  FSX.  I  strongly  urge 
my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  to  join  in  supporting  the  Bruce 
amendment,  which  will  go  the  Presi- 
dents  desk  and  will  put  important 
constraints  holding  both  this  adminis- 
tration's feet  to  the  fire  and  holding 
the  feet  of  the  administration  of 
Japan  to  the  fire,  simply  ensuring  that 
both  governments  will  do  what  they 
indicate  they  intend  to  do  anyway. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  Vh  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  James]. 

Mr.  JAMES.  Mr.  Chairman,  simply, 
the  plan  to  transfer  technology  to 
Japan  is  a  bad  idea. 

President  Bush  should  work  to  con- 
vince Japan  to  purchase  standard, 
American  made  F-16's.  Japan  must  be 
forced  to  purchase  United  States 
fighters  directly,  it  would  go  a  long 
way  toward  reducing  the  enormous 
trade  imbalance  between  our  two  na- 
tions. 

The  current  United  States  trade  def- 
icit with  Japan  is  approximately  $55 
billion  annually.  The  direct  purchase 
of  F-16's  would  cost  one-third  of  what 
it  will  cost  Japan  to  develop  a  new  air- 
craft, even  with  our  technology.  And 
Japan  can  do  no  better.  American 
manufacturers  are,  indisputably,  world 
leaders  in  the  aerospace  field.  U.S. 
firms  make  the  best  product  at  the 
best  price.  Period. 

If  the  Japanese  were  to  purchase 
our  F-16's  directly  we  could,  concur- 
rently, improve  the  defense  of  the 
North  Pacific,  increase  Japan's  share 
of  regional  defense  costs,  and  signifi- 
cantly reduce  Japan's  massive  trade 
surplus  with  the  United  States. 

Despite  the  strength  of  that  argu- 
ment, there  is  an  even  greater  reason 


for  my  deep  concern  over  this  technol- 
ogy transfer  proposal.  Although  there 
may  be  some  limited,  short-term  bene- 
fit for  a  few  American  companies,  it 
holds,  potentially,  dire  long-term  con- 
sequences. This  proposal  will  provide 
critical  fighter  technology  to  the  Japa- 
nese for  free.  They  could  then  use  this 
technology  to  become  a  major  compet- 
itor of  United  States  firms  in  the  pro- 
duction of  high-technology  aviation 
vehicles.  If  Japan  wants  to  build  its 
own  aerospace  industry  that's  fine,  but 
there  is  certainly  no  reason  for  us  to 
subsidize  it. 

I  am  no  expert  in  the  field,  but  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  the  United  States  is 
getting  the  short  end  of  the  deal.  In 
return  for  our  state-of-the-art  technol- 
ogy, which  cost  United  States  firms  $7 
billion  to  develop,  Japan  has  offered 
$440  million  of  subcontracting  work  to 
United  States  industry,  and— possi- 
bly—a  share  of  the  component  manu- 
facture for  the  130  to  170  FSX  aircraft 
the  Japanese  intend  to  build.  That 
does  not  seem  like  a  good  business  deal 
to  me. 

Finally,  I  am  also  concerned  about 
the  potential  of  having  this  critical 
technology  leaked  to  our  enemies.  It 
wasn't  too  long  ago  that  submarine 
technology  we  shared  with  Japan 
wound  in  Soviet  hands,  costing  United 
States  defense  firms  billions  of  dollars 
and  diminishing  national  security. 

Foreign,  trade,  and  social  relations 
with  our  neighbors  worldwide  is  of 
critical  importance.  But  promoting 
and  protecting  the  interests  and  well- 
being  of  our  Nation  and  our  people  is 
our  constitutional  duty.  We  must 
honor  that  charter  as  our  guiding 
beacon. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  myself  the  remaining  time  to 
conclude  the  debate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  begin 
by  correcting  a  statement  and  then  by 
reversing  an  assumption.  The  state- 
ment relates  to  the  citation  of  a  previ- 
ous speaker  Secretary  Cheney.  The 
Secretary  said  that  in  the  past  the 
technology  flow  has  been  primarily  in 
one  direction,  to  Japan.  This  is  a  valid 
statement,  but  the  full  context  de- 
mands attention  to  the  next  sentence: 

The  PSX  agreement  reverses  this  pattern 
by  providing  a  framework  which  will  allow 
significant  United  States  access  to  Japanese 
technology. 

The  second  point  I  would  like  to 
make  is  a  far  bigger  one.  That  is  the 
assumption  by  which  much  of  this 
debate  is  being  driven,  and  that  is  the 
assumption  that  Japan  wants  to  code- 
velop  this  particular  aircraft  with  the 
United  States.  That  is  false.  Actually, 
they  wanted  to  build  it  alone.  They 
wanted  to  cross-compete  it  with  the 
Europeans. 

It  was  the  United  States  that  insist- 
ed that  we  codevelop  it.  It  is  the 
United  States  that  has  been  insisting 
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that  Japan  spend  more  on  defense  and 
our  common  security  concerns. 

Japan  is  thus  in  the  awkward  posi- 
tion of  acquiescing  to  the  United 
States  and  then  being  criticized  for 
that  acquiescence.  This  is  the  crucial 
perspective. 

The  second  perspective  that  I  think 
we  all  should  understand  is  that  for 
the  sake  of  first  class  political  rhetoric 
we  are  in  the  process  of  jeopardizing 
22,000  man-years  of  jobs  in  the  United 
States  and  $2V2  billion  in  sales. 

How,  I  might  ask,  do  we  narrow  our 
trade  deficit  with  Japan  by  refusing  to 
export? 

Let  us  not  for  the  sake  of  political  ir- 
rationality drive  a  stake  into  our  own 
economic  job  security  in  the  United 
States. 

Let  us  also  not  forget  history.  One  of 
the  causes  of  World  War  II  was  the 
trade  isolation  that  the  rest  of  the 
world  forced  upon  Japan.  Are  we  not 
wise  to  learn  the  lessons  of  history  and 
draw  the  Japanese  to  us,  instead  of 
spurning  them  again  into  supernation- 
alism? 

This  is  a  prudent  agreement,  pru- 
dently arrived  at.  I  urge  this  House  to 
support  President  Bush. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the 
purpose  of  concluding  debate,  for  rea- 
sons best  known  to  him,  I  have  very 
special  pleasure  in  yielding  our  re- 
maining 30  seconds  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Dorgan]. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  that  generous  amount  of 
time,  let  me  say  that  this  country  used 
to  be  known  as  a  bunch  of  shrewd 
Yankee  traders.  In  light  of  that,  this 
FSX  decision  is  almost  embarrassing. 

I  think  the  PSX  agreement  is  just 
plain  nuts.  It  is  as  if  we  are  afraid  to 
stand  up  for  American  interests  here. 
We  have  serious,  serious  international 
trade  problems,  and  this  FSX  decision 
simply  makes  no  good  sense  in  light  of 
our  trade  picture,  in  light  of  the  tech- 
nology, in  light  of  all  the  relationships 
we  have  with  Japan. 

I  am  going  to  support  the  Solomon 
amendment  and  I  am  going  to  support 
the  Bruce  amendment,  and  I  hope  one 
of  them  carries. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  debate  today  is  about 
partnership.  Do  we  have  a  constructive  part- 
nership with  Japan?  It  arises  in  the  specific 
context  of  whether  or  not  Congress  should 
approve  an  arrangement  for  joint  development 
of  a  Japanese  fighter  called  the  FSX. 

The  dictionary  defines  partners  as  "those 
who  share,  colleagues,  or  associates."  In 
sports,  we  think  of  partners  as  "players  on  the 
same  side." 

My  question  to  my  colleagues  is  what  kind 
of  partnership  do  we  have  with  Japan?  Let's 
look  at  the  various  facets  of  our  relationship, 
which  Is  supposed  to  be  a  partnership. 

1 .  TRADE 

The  United  States  is  currently  running  a  bi- 
lateral trade  deficit  of  some  $55  billion.  Every 
year,  the  Japanese  ship  us  Toyotas,  TV,  and 


toasters  by  the  millions  and  we  ship  them  our 
farm  products  and  manufactured  goods. 

This  is  not  a  partnership. 

Now  1 1  oncede  that  in  a  world  economy,  na- 
tions will  lol  achieve  pertect  bilateral  trade 
balances  /  'th  every  trading  partner.  But  the 
magnitude  and  cause  of  this  massive  trade 
imbalance  suggest  more  is  at  stake  here  than 
a  mere  accounting  problem. 

The  real  problem  is  that  the  numbers  don't 
match  because  the  trade  policies  of  the  two 
nations  don't  match.  While  the  Japanese 
erect  steely  Import  barriers  to  American  prod- 
ucts and  then  subsidize  exports  to  our  Nation, 
we  have  been  content  to  let  Japanese  goods 
freely  enter  our  country  by  the  boatload  and 
then  wring  our  hands  whenever  we  try  to  give 
our  exporters  a  hand. 

This  is  not  a  partnership,  but  a  boxing 
match  in  which  we  tie  one  hand  behind  our 
backs.  We  are  faced  with  an  economic  attack, 
but  have  responded  by  negotiating  with  Japan 
like  greenhorns  instead  of  as  shrewd  Yankee 
traders. 

Fortunately,  the  trade  policies  of  our  Gov- 
ernment are  beginning  to  change.  The  admin- 
istration, as  a  result  of  a  congressional  man- 
date, has  recently  cited  Japan  as  one  of  a  few 
other  nations  which  engage  in  unfair  trade 
practices.  We  now  have  the  leverage  for 
tough  negotiations  with  Japan,  which  I  hope 
will  lead  to  the  reestablishment  of  a  genuine 
trading  partnership.  A  partnership  based  on 
fairness  and  balance,  a  partnership  that 
should  extend  to  questions  like  the  FSX,  too. 

Let  me  make  clear  that  I  make  no  excuses 
for  shoddy  American  products.  We  have  our 
work  cut  out  for  us.  We  need  to  produce 
better  products  and  sell  them  at  more  com- 
petitive pnces.  But  when  we  do  this  and  still 
find  ourselves  locked  out  of  Japanese  mar- 
kets, then  its  time  to  stand  up  for  our  Interests 
and  let  the  Japanese  know  that  we  stand  not 
just  for  free  trade,  but  for  fair  trade,  as  well. 

2    DEFENSE 

Japan  is  one  of  the  two  economic  super- 
powers in  the  world,  alongside  of  the  United 
States  yet  it  spends  1  percent  of  its  GNP  on 
defense,  while  the  United  States  invests 
nearly  7  percent  of  GNP  on  defense.  Ironical- 
ly, some  $90  billion  of  our  annual  defense  ex- 
penditure is  for  overseas  operations.  The  de- 
fense umbrella  we  provide  serves  our  Nation's 
interests  in  many  ways.  However,  in  recent 
years,  it  has  also  created  a  safety  net  for  our 
allies  to  ship  billions  of  dollars  of  exports  to 
our  Nation  while  preventing  comparable  im- 
ports from  our  country. 

I  fail  to  see  how  this  reflects  an  agreement 
between  partners.  It's  a  sweetheart  deal  for 
Japan  and  a  raw  deal  for  the  United  States. 

The  United  States  spends  over  $6  billion  on 
its  forces  in  Japan,  which  covers  about  half  of 
this  cost  through  direct  and  indirect  payments. 
I  simply  don't  understand  why  the  Japanese 
cannot  absorb  the  entire  host  nation  support 
for  our  troops  while  we  still  provide  a  nuclear 
umbrella  and  naval  and  air  protection  for 
Japan. 

Since  the  Japanese  insist  on  producing 
most  defense  goods  for  their  own  forces,  they 
pay  a  higher  cost  for  them  than  if  they  pur- 
chased similar  goods  already  produced  in  the 
United  States.  The  duplication  of  productive 
facilities  in  which  Japan  does  not  have  a  com- 


parative advantage  ends  up  costing  the 
United  States  more  because  it  must  then 
shoulder  a  greater  share  of  the  Asian  security 
burden. 

Here  again,  we  find  the  United  States 
comes  up  short  on  a  genuine  partnership.  We 
spend  10  times  as  much  as  the  Japanese  on 
defense  wnen  our  economy  is  only  twice  as 
large. 

The  United  States  bases  more  forces  ir 
Japan  than  in  any  other  foreign  country 
except  West  Germany.  Almost  50,000  United 
States  military  personnel  join  in  the  protection 
of  what  are  supposed  to  be  tjoth  American 
and  Japanese  interests. 

Yet,  I  must  again  ask  my  colleagues  why 
the  Japanese  cannot  shoulder  a  greater  share 
of  the  support  costs  for  these  troops.  Would 
not  a  real  partner  do  that? 

I  understand  that  the  Japanese  constitution 
and  our  own  interests  in  Asia  militate  against 
turning  Japan  into  a  military  superpower.  But  I 
don't  see  that  as  a  threat  merely  because 
Japan  absorbs  the  full  cost  of  host  nation 
support  for  United  States  forces  or  because  it 
purchases  a  larger  share  of  military  supplies 
from  United  Stales  companies.  Precisely  the 
reverse  would  be  true  if  this  were  the  case. 

3    FSX  FIGHTER  AGREEMENT 

The  discussion  of  our  trade  and  defense  re- 
lationship with  Japan  leads  me  then  to  ques- 
tion the  partnership  involved  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  Japanese  fighter  plane,  which  has 
been  dubbed  the  FSX. 

The  United  States  Government  has  already 
negotiated  the  broad  outlines  of  an  under- 
standing with  the  Japanese  Government  on 
the  development  of  the  FSX  fighter  plane.  I 
regret  that  such  a  deal  has  already  been 
struck.  The  Japanese  could  just  as  well  pur- 
chase F-16's  or  other  United  States  fighter 
planes  modified  to  meet  specific  Japanese  re- 
quirements. 

My  own  preference  would  be  lo  reject  this 
arrangement  and  that  is  why  I  support  the  Sol- 
omon amendment.  It  expresses  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  the  U.S.  Government  should 
not  proceed  to  give  final  approval  to  the  FSX 
codevelopment. 

Unfortunately,  the  basic  deal  has  already 
been  struck.  However.  Congress  can  still 
insist  on  certain  conditions  on  the  pact  to  pro- 
tect American  Interests.  That  is  precisely  what 
the  Bruce  amendment  does  and  1  plan  to  vote 
for  that  amendment  as  well.  It  helps  lo  ensure 
that  the  United  Stales  does  not  relinquish  criti- 
cal aviation  technologies  to  Japan  or  other  na- 
tions. This  is  a  grave  concern  because  a 
recent  report  to  the  United  Slates  Trade  Rep- 
resentative clearly  shows  that  the  Japanese 
Government  has  targeted  its  aerospace  indus- 
try for  further  development. 

More  specifically,  the  Bruce  amendment  re- 
casts the  resolution  before  us  today  in  the 
same  language  which  the  U.S.  Senate  ap- 
proved by  the  ovenwhelming  margin  of  72  to 
17.  It  mandates  that  the  following  key  condi- 
tions become  part  of  the  memorandum  of  un- 
derstanding for  coproduction  of  the  FSX. 

First,  the  Bruce  language  prohibits  transfer 
to  Japan  of  critical  jet  engine  technologies. 

Second,  it  also  requires  that  the  coproduc- 
tion agreement  bar  any  transfer  of  technol- 
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ogles  develop)ed  by  joint  action  to  third  coun- 
tries, and 

Third,  it  mandates  that  at  least  40  percent 
of  the  production  work  be  allocated  to  the 
United  States. 

All  this  does  is  aHirm  a  production  partner- 
ship, an  arTar>gement  based  on  a  fair  deal  for 
both  sides.  That's  where  we  should  t>e  as 
partners. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support 
of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  oppose  the  administration's 
plan  to  codevelop  the  FSX  with  Japan.  It 
doesn't  make  sense  from  a  defense  stand- 
point, and  it  has  never  made  sense  from  an 
economic  standpoint. 

With  the  recent  Senate  vote,  it  is  unfortu- 
nately the  case,  however,  that  the  Congress 
cannot  block  this  agreement.  Instead,  our  only 
opportunity  is  to  impose  conditions  on  what 
Japan  can  do  with  the  technology  it  receives 
from  us.  Fof  this  reason.  I  support  the  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  time  I  would  like  to 
review  my  concerns  about  this  agreement. 
Japan  needs  a  replacement  fighter  to  meet  air 
defense  needs  in  the  Pacific  today— not  10 
years  from  now  when  the  full  complement  of 
FSX  fighters  might  be  in  place.  Furthermore, 
an  existing  fighter,  the  F-16.  has  already  been 
judged  capable  of  performing  the  mission 
Japan  has  in  mind  for  its  proposed  new  plane. 
Why  then  is  our  Government  planning  to  go 
forward  with  this  codevelopment  venture  with 
Japan?  We  are  told  that  Japan  wants  a  new 
plane  of  its  own— but  why?  There  is  no  de- 
fense reason  to  build  a  new  plane,  rather  than 
buy  the  F-16.  What  Japan  really  wants  is  not 
to  satisfy  its  defense  need,  but  instead  to  ac- 
quire ttie  technology  it  must  have  to  satisfy  its 
industrial  and  economic  need  to  become  a 
world  class  aerospace  competitor  over  the 
next  10  years. 

By  agreeing  to  codevelop  the  FSX  with 
Japan,  we  are  not  merely  helping  a  close  ally 
meet  a  mutually  important  defense  require- 
ment. Instead,  we  are  giving  our  strongest 
competitor  in  the  world  marketplace  the  ex- 
pertise it  lacks  to  directly  challenge  America's 
leadership  in  international  civil  and  military  air- 
craft sales. 

And,  what  are  we  getting  in  return?  General 
Dynamics,  as  the  United  States  partner  under 
the  agreement  for  Japan's  Mitsubishi  heavy 
industnes,  will  earn  about  S400  million  in  li- 
censing fees.  In  addition.  General  Dynamics 
may  get  composite  wing  technology,  a  tech- 
nology which  it  alone  among  all  US  aero- 
space firms  seems  rK>t  to  have. 

These  are  hardly  tfie  kind  of  benefits  that 
make  undermining  an  industry  that  earns  the 
United  States  $18  billion  annually  in  our  trade 
account,  appear  worthwhile.  The  unfortunate 
conclusion  1  draw  from  our  Government's  in- 
sistence on  going  ahead  with  this  deal  is  that 
we  have  become  so  dependent  on  Japan  and 
other  countnes  to  finance  our  budget  deficit 
and  purchases  of  foreign  goods  and  services, 
that  we  have  lost  our  ability  to  defend  our  own 
economic  interests. 

I  am  concerr>ed  that  we  may  be  afraid  to 
tell  the  Japanese  that  it  is  not  in  our  country's 
interests  to  participate  in  the  FSX  agreement. 
If  this  is  the  case,  it  has  consequences  for  the 


security  of  our  country  that  are  much  broader 
than  the  proposed  agreement. 

Japan  has  every  nght  to  build  its  own  fighter 
plane,  if  it  believes  that  to  he  in  its  national  in- 
terests. On  the  other  hand  we  have  the  same 
nght  not  to  help  them  do  that,  if  we  believe  it 
is  contrary  to  our  country's  interests. 

It  is  time  we  stopped  acting  as  if  America's 
future  economic  strength  will  be  determined 
by  how  much  foreign  capital  we  are  able  to 
borrow  To  be  strong,  America  must  help  our 
allies  meet  their  legitimate  defense  needs,  we 
must  keep  our  competitive  industries  strong, 
and  fight  to  expand  markets.  The  administra- 
tion's FSX  agreement  fails  on  all  three  counts. 
Mr.  BRENNAN.  Mr  Chairman,  I  nse  in  op- 
position to  the  prepared  transfer  of  sensitive 
aerospace  technology  to  Japan  in  the  FSX 
fighter  deal.  Unfortunately,  the  full  Senate  has 
acted  on  this  matter  and  permitted  the  trans- 
fer to  take  place.  However,  we  can  send  a 
signal  that  this  transfer  is  seriously  questioned 
by  this  body 

At  a  time  when  Japan  is  being  cited  for 
unfair  trade  practices.  I  do  not  see  the  ment  in 
allowing  this  transfer  of  sensitive  technology 
While  our  aerospace  industry  remains  No  1  in 
the  world,  I  fear  this  transfer  could  jeopardize 
that  status.  Too  many  of  our  industrial  sectors 
have  fallen  victim  to  unfair  Japanese  competi- 
tion at  the  expense  of  lost  |obs  and  industnal 
capabilities.  We  must  begin,  however  late,  to 
recognize  the  importance  of  judging  first  our 
economic  and  national  security  concerns 
when  dealing  with  the  Japanese  and  other  for- 
eign competitors. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Armed  Services' 
Investigations  Subcommittee.  I  heard  consid- 
erable testimony  on  this  important  issue  From 
review  of  that  testimony.  I  am  unconvinced 
the  FSX  deal  is  in  our  Nation's  best  interest.  A 
common  theme  expressed  in  that  testimony 
was  that  the  deal  has  already  been  made  and 
that  Japan  will  not  buy  existing  United  States 
fighters  I  believe  this  body  has  a  responsible 
role  to  play  in  reviewing  arms  sale  transac- 
tions and  should  give  close  examination  to 
this  transfer. 

Japan  has  maintained  they  want  to  be  a 
good  and  dependable  defense  ally— and  I  be- 
lieve them  However,  to  meet  their  defense 
needs  we  have  F-15  and  F-16  fighters  cur- 
rently ready  for  sale  If  those  fighters  meet  the 
demands  of  our  Nation,  they  will  certainly 
meet  the  threat  posed  to  the  Japanese. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  examine  this  issue 
in  the  context  of  protecting  sensitive  United 
States  technology  while  permitting  Japan  to 
meet  its  legitimate  defense  needs.  I  remain 
convinced  that  we  can  protect  our  technology 
and  sell  our  top-of-the-llne  fighters  to  Japan 
for  their  defense  needs.  Please  join  me  in 
voting  to  block  this  FSX  transfer 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr  Chairman,  the  Bush  ad- 
ministration continues  to  be  soft  on  Japan. 
President  Bush  recently  managed  a  flawed 
deal  to  codevelop  and  later  to  coproduce  an 
FSX  fighter  jet  with  Japan.  In  the  most  basic 
terms,  the  FSX  agreement  is  a  sellout  of 
Amencan  technology. 

The  United  States  has  entered  into  a 
number  of  coproduction  agreements  with  for- 
eign countnes  in  years  past,  but  this  so-called 
deal  with  Japan  is  unique.  First  and  foremost. 
Japan  is  the  only  country  in  the  world  that  Is 


running  a  trade  surplus  of  more  than  $50  bil- 
lion a  year  with  the  United  States.  In  other 
words.  Japan  refuses  to  cooperate  with  the 
United  States  to  tear  down  the  massive  trade 
barners  that  continue  to  stand  between  this 
great  Nation  and  Japan.  Throughout  the 
Reagan  and  now  the  Bush  Presidencies,  I 
have  expressed  my  deep  concern  for  the 
unfair  trade  practices  between  the  United 
States  and  Japan.  Unfortunately  for  the  Amer- 
ican worker,  both  administrations  have  done 
far  too  little  and  Is  consistently  far  too  late  In 
their  negotiations. 

As  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  on  Over- 
sight and  Investigations  of  the  House  Energy 
and  Commerce  Committee.  I  have  become 
concerned  with  the  growing  number  of  copro- 
duced  defense  weapon  systems  that  the 
Reagan  administration  has  undertaken  with 
Japan.  Now  President  Bush  Is  offering  Japan 
the  biggest  deal  of  all,  a  part  of  the  United 
States  aerospace  industry.  The  Japanese  pur- 
chase many  of  our  defense  products,  but 
rarely  are  these  products  manufactured  or 
produced  in  the  United  States  Rather,  the 
Japanese  merely  buy  our  technology  and 
know-how  preferring  to  develop  industries  ai  d 
I0bs  in  Japan.  The  same  fate,  I  am  afraid,  ma/ 
be  in  store  from  the  FSX  fighter  plane  deal. 

The  short-term  financial  benefits  for  the 
United  States  will  be  minimal  as  compared  to 
the  long-term  benefits  for  Japan.  In  fact,  Mit- 
subishi Corp.,  which  has  been  working  with 
General  Dynamics  to  complete  the  agree- 
ment, IS  eager  to  obtain  the  American  technol- 
ogy so  they  can  immediately  go  to  work  and 
build  an  aerospace  industry  to  compete  with 
the  United  States.  Japan's  Mitsubishi  wants 
this  technology  because  the  future  economic 
benefits  are  enormous.  The  Japanese  would 
be  foolish  to  refuse  this  deal.  The  United 
States  has  the  most-advanced  aerospace  in- 
dustry in  the  entire  world  because  we  are  able 
to  Integrate  systems  better  than  any  country 
in  the  world.  For  example,  I  admit  the  Japa- 
nese are  good  at  building  VCR's.  but  they  lack 
the  unique  ability  to  take  multiple  components 
and  to  construct  a  cohesive  fighting  machine 
like  a  FSX  fighter  jet.  The  United  States  will 
be  providing  Japan  the  ability  to  take  individ- 
ual systems  and  combine  them  to  produce  a 
technologically  advanced  fighter  jet.  General 
Dynamics  and  the  Bush  administration  have 
decided  that  even  with  the  technology  trans- 
fer, the  United  States  can  maintain  its  lead  in 
the  aerospace  industry  into  the  future.  Mlchl- 
ganians  and  most  Americans  know  that  this  Is 
utterly  untrue.  The  Japanese  have  called  our 
bluff  a  number  of  times,  particularly  with  the 
automobile  industry,  and  now  they  are  doing  it 
again. 

After  World  War  11,  the  United  States  essen- 
tially rebuilt  Japan's  war-torn  industrial  base. 
As  we  can  see  today,  the  Japanese  have  cap- 
italized on  our  generosity  and  have  taken 
steps  to  block  the  sale  of  most  American 
automobiles  into  Japan.  Only  until  recently 
have  the  big  three  Amencan  automobile  man- 
ufacturers been  able  to  make  any  slight  in- 
roads in  the  massive  automobile  trade  gap. 
Amencans  will  lose  their  jobs  If  we  do  not 
send  the  administration  a  clear  message  re- 
garding the  FSX  agreement  and  future  deals 
with  Japan.  Therefore,  absent  rejection  of  this 
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entire   deal,   it   is   imperative   that  Cor>gress 
adopt  the  Bruce  amendment. 

I  have  opposed  this  deal  from  its  very  be- 
ginnings starting  from  its  early  conception 
during  the  Reagan  administration  through 
today  and  I  will  continue  to  oppose  it  as  long 
as  I  serve  the  people  of  the  16th  District  of 
Michigan.  However,  the  least  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  can  do  is  pass  the  Bruce 
amendment  hoping  it  may  force  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  Japanese  to  reconsider  and 
perhaps  refuse  this  bad  deal.  This,  unfortu- 
nately, is  unlikely  because  Japan  wants  the 
deal  and  the  administration  wants  them  to 
have  it.  Since  it  is  unlikely  that  this  deal  will 
fail,  the  Bruce  amendment  will  hopefully  send 
a  strong  message  to  Japan  that  this  great 
body,  the  U.S.  Congress,  insists  on  the  most 
stringent  standards  for  coproduction  and  co- 
development  should  the  FSX  agreement  be 
accepted. 

The  Bruce  amendment  sthctly  prohibits  any 
technological  transfer  of  cntical  engine  tech- 
nologies to  third  countries.  The  amendment 
also  affects  the  coproduction  phase  as  op- 
posed to  codevelopment  whereby  any 
changes  requested  by  Japan  in  the  coproduc- 
tion phase  will  require  a  vote  by  the  Congress. 
This  strengthens  the  U.S.  negotiating  position 
since  the  administration  is  insistent  on  weak- 
ening them.  The  amendment  also  requires  the 
Commerce  Department,  which  was  only  called 
upon  by  the  administration  when  the  FSX 
agreement  appeared  to  be  in  jeopardy  in  the 
U.S.  Senate,  to  participate  in  the  coproduction 
phase  of  the  agreement.  Finally,  the  Bruce 
amendment  would  request  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  [GAO]  to  monitor  the  copro- 
duction phase  and  to  inform  the  Congress  of 
any  problems  associated  with  or  any  breaches 
of  the  FSX  agreement. 

While  I  oppose  and  will  continue  to  oppose 
the  entire  FSX  agreement  with  Japan  not  only 
for  the  loss  of  valuable  American  technology, 
but  also  the  loss  of  many  American  jobs,  the 
Bruce  amendment  is  the  only  solution  to  put 
the  Bush  debacle  to  rest  once  and  for  all. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  FSX 
agreement  with  Japan  is  yet  another  body 
blow  against  Amehca's  industrial  base.  Unfor- 
tunately, we  will  not  have  the  opportunity 
today  to  vote  down  this  deal,  but  only  to 
manage  the  damage  it  will  cause  to  our  own 
ability  to  compete  In  worldwide  aircraft  mar- 
kets. 

In  many  respects,  we  find  ourselves  in  the 
situation  of  closing  a  fence  gate  after  horses 
of  the  caliber  of  "Sunday  Silence"  have  es- 
caped. In  the  resolution  we  are  considering 
today,  we  are  trying  to  protect  the  rest  of  the 
herd;  and  we  know  the  same  "technology 
thoroughbreds"  that  got  away  through  the 
FSX  deal  will  be  racing  against  us.  It  is  as 
simple  as  that. 

So,  why  is  what  we  are  doing  here  today 
important?  We  are  trying  to  prevent  the  same 
blunder  that  the  administration  has  made  in 
striking  a  deal  with  the  Japanese  to  codevelop 
the  FSX  from  being  repeated  when  it  comes 
to  negotiate  production  terms. 

Th  resolutions  we  are  considering  will  tight- 
en up  certain  understandings  about  the  trans- 
fer and  development  of  technology  as  a  result 
of  the  codevelopment  agreement.  It  will  also 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  US 


share  of  the  total  value  of  production  will  be 
no  less  than  40  percent,  including  the  value  of 
spare  parts  and  other  items.  All  well  and 
good,  if  we  have  no  choice  but  to  pursue  this 
agreement.  The  GAO  Is  also  required  to  moni- 
tor the  implementation  of  the  codevelopment 
agreement  and  submit  annual  reports  to  the 
Congress. 

Let  our  vote  today  put  on  notice  the  Japa- 
nese and  the  administration  that  we  will  be 
watching  "every  step  you  take,  and  every 
move  you  make"  on  the  FSX,  and  this  is  for 
good  reason.  Our  Nation  can  ill  afford  further 
deterioration  of  our  Industrial  base.  Recent 
studies  have  shown  that  despite  a  $2  tnllion 
defense  buildup,  our  economy  has  suffered 
and  our  dependence  of  foreign  produced 
components  and  foreign  technologies  for  our 
own  defenses  has  grown.  Furthermore,  even 
the  official  statistics  appear  suspect  and  mask 
the  real  extent  of  the  decline  of  the  manufac- 
turing base  of  our  Nation. 

Today  we  have  essentially  three  choices  on 
how  to  demonstrate  the  concern  of  Congress 
about  the  FS-X  deal.  Regrettably,  we  cannot 
stop  the  codevelopment  agreement.  However, 
we  can  cast  a  symbolic  vote  for  the  substitute 
put  forward  by  Mr.  Solomon  which  would 
offer  the  sense  of  Congress  that  we  not  pro- 
ceed with  the  FSX  codevelopment  agreement. 
Unfortunately,  this  substitute  would  be  suc- 
cessfully vetoed  by  the  President  and  subject 
to  further  parliamentary  delays. 

A  better  approach  Is  that  taken  by  Mr. 
Bruce  who  has  proposed  to  adopt  the  resolu- 
tion already  cleared  by  the  other  body.  Impor- 
tantly, this  Is  strongly  supported  by  those 
workers  whose  future  job  security  is  in  the 
greatest  jeopardy.  These  are  the  men  and 
women  who  have  brought  the  U.S.  aerospace 
industry  to  the  world  leadership  it  still  enjoys. 
The  Bruce  substitute  also  has  real  teeth.  It 
requires  that  negotiations  over  the  coproduc- 
tion agreement  clearly  prohibit  the  transfer  to 
Japan  of  "critical  technologies"  relating  to  jet 
fighter  engines,  as  opposed  to  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  resolution  reported  by  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee.  Likewise,  the  Bruce 
substitute  prohibits  the  Japanese  from  taking 
advantage  of  FSX  technology  developments 
for  commercial  application.  This  seeks  to  limit 
damage  done  through  a  so-called  dual  use 
technology  transfer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  preserving  our  national  and 
economic  secunty  through  protecting  our  in- 
dustrial base  IS  a  solemn  responsibility  we  all 
have.  Moreover,  it  is  a  horse  race  this  country 
cannot  afford  to  lose.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  Bruce  substitute  by  a  veto-proof  margin. 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  Mr.  Chairman,  1  nse  in 
strong  opposition  to  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
113,  a  resolution  to  approve  codevelopment 
of  the  FSX  fighter  between  Japan  and  the 
United  States.  This  agreement  is  not  in  the 
long-term  interests  of  this  country  militanly, 
economically,  or  politically. 

Having  traveled  extensively  along  the  Pacif- 
ic Rim  while  in  the  sen/ice  and  as  a  commer- 
cial airline  pilot,  I  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
observe  Japanese  trade  practices  on  a  first- 
hand basis.  The  bottom  line  is  that  they  do 
not  play  by  the  rules  when  It  comes  to  interna- 
tional trade.  We  have  talked  to  them  about 
opening  their  markets  to  our  goods  and  serv- 


ices, and  they  have  done  so  in  only  a  few  in- 
stances. 

They  refuse  to  buy  dimensional  lumber  from 
this  country,  and  that  hurts  the  timber  industry 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest.  They  inflate  tariffs 
and  reduce  quotas  on  citrus  products  and 
beef.  Yet  they  freely  send  their  cars,  VCR's, 
stereos  and  cameras  into  our  country.  In  all, 
practices  in  34  separate  goods  and  services 
have  come  into  question,  resulting  in  Presi- 
dent Bush  declanng  Japan  a  "super  301" 
country  under  the  provisions  of  the  omnibus 
trade  bill. 

Now,  we  are  being  asked  to  enter  into  a 
multibillion  dollar  arrangement  to  build  one  of 
the  most  sophisticated  aircraft  ever  designed, 
and  expect  that  they  will  live  up  to  all  parts  of 
this  agreement.  This  prospect  is  not  borne  out 
by  recent  history. 

The  transfer  of  technology  to  other  coun- 
tries has  always  been  a  sensitive  issue.  We 
set  up  the  Cocom  committee  for  the  purpose 
of  monitoring  these  transfers  to  ensure  that 
the  security  of  the  United  States  and  its  allies 
was  not  damaged.  I  recognize  Japan's  role  in 
the  secunty  interests  of  the  United  States,  and 
I  am  sure  they  recognize  their  role  in  ours. 

Yet,  this  did  not  prevent  one  of  their  ma|or 
corporations,  the  Toshiba  Co.,  from  selling 
highly  sensitive  milling  equipment  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  thereby  allowing  them  to 
produce  quieter  submarines.  This  decision  to 
place  their  own  profits  over  the  security  of  the 
Western  Alliance  is  costing  us  billions  of  dol- 
lars in  antisubmarine  wartare  technology  We 
have  no  guarantee  that  this  will  not  happen 
again. 

Contrary  to  the  statements  of  those  who 
support  this  deal,  the  General  Accounting 
Office  has  concluded  that  the  technology  that 
we  will  receive  from  the  Japanese  is  not  as 
sophisticated  as  that  which  they  will  receive 
from  us.  Yet,  we  are  to  believe  that  they  have 
no  interest  whatsoever  in  entering  the  civilian 
or  military  aerospace  industry  on  a  competitive 
basis.  Quite  simply,  I  do  not  believe  that  they 
will  stay  out  of  this  business,  and  they  will 
enter  with  the  intention  of  ultimately  control- 
ling It.  This  IS  not  in  the  best  interests  of  this 
country. 

The  memorandum  of  understanding  [MOU] 
states  that  the  United  States  will  be  guaran- 
teed a  portion  of  the  construction  dollars  on 
this  proiect.  In  fact,  this  promise  is  only  for  a 
limited  number  of  planes.  After  that  number 
has  been  reached,  we  will  be  forced  to  negoti- 
ate on  future  levels  of  participation.  This  is  not 
the  "fair"  and  "open"  deal  that  has  been 
stated  by  the  Bush  administration. 

This  IS  a  "done"  deal.  Under  the  terms  of 
the  agreement  the  President  did  not  have  to 
bring  this  resolution  before  Congress,  and  the 
decision  of  either  the  House  or  Senate  to  dis- 
approve the  deal  would  not  stop  it  from  pro- 
ceeding. Therefore,  our  actions  here  today 
would  appear  to  be  moot. 

However,  as  I  stated  in  my  attached  letter 
to  the  President,  the  real  fight  is  about  to 
begin.  By  rejecting  this  deal  today,  we  are 
sending  a  clear  message  to  Tokyo  and  1600 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  that  business  as  usual 
can  no  longer  continue.  The  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment has  an  obligation  to  abide  by  both 
the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  this  agreement. 
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They  must  open  their  markets  to  more  than 
those  companies  connected  with  this  deal,  not 
just  state  an  intention  to  do  so  down  the  road. 
They  must  negotiate  on  all  future  planes  in 
good  faith,  as  promised  in  the  MOU. 

The  Bush  administration  also  has  an  obliga- 
tion to  ensure  that  the  Japanese  comply  with 
this,  or  any  otfier,  agreement.  We  can  no 
longer  afford  to  wave  off  violations  as  merely 
a  mistake  or  a  minor  indiscretion.  We  can  no 
ksnger  afford  to  look  at  the  FSX  deal  as  a 
separate  item  in  tfie  trade  debate. 

The  trade  difficulties  with  Japan,  and  their 
excessive  trade  surplus,  are  direct  results  of 
unfair  trade  practices.  Before  we  enter  into 
new  agreements  of  this  magnitude,  we  should 
ensure  that  they  are  living  up  to  the  old  ones. 

The  letter  follows: 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC.  May  18.  1989. 
Hon.  George  Bush. 

President  of  the  United  Slates.   The  White 
House.  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  am  writing  to  you 
today  to  express  my  displeasure  and  deep 
concerns  over  the  joint  United  States-Japan 
PSX  project.  I  do  not  feel  that  this  agree- 
ment is  in  the  l)est  interests  of  the  United 
States  militarily,  economically,  or  political- 
ly. 

The  transfer  of  technology  to  other  coun- 
tries is  always  a  sensitive  issue.  As  the 
leader  of  the  free  world,  the  United  States 
has  a  special  obligation  to  help  our  allies 
whenever  possible.  However,  the  overriding 
concern  of  any  decision  we  make  in  this 
area  is  that  these  type  of  programs  must  be 
mutually  beneficial,  not  one-sided.  I  l>elieve 
the  FSX  deal  fails  the  test. 

Prom  a  military  perspective.  Japan's  posi- 
tion of  the  Pacific  Rim  makes  it  our  most 
important  ally  in  the  region.  I  am  in  com- 
plete agreement  that  her  help  in  ensuring 
open  sea  lanes  is  vital  to  our  own  security 
interests.  However,  this  could  have  l>een  ac- 
complished in  a  more  timely  and  less  expen- 
sive fashion  had  Japan  purchased  F-16's 
that  are  currently  in  production. 

I  would  also  l>e  remiss  if  I  did  not  remind 
you  of  the  Toshiba  incident  of  1983,  where 
that  company  had  no  qualms  about  selling 
advanced  submarine  technology  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  We  are  still  paying  for  that 
action  through  increased  costs  of  anti-sub- 
marine technology.  Regardless  of  what  offi- 
cial government  representatives  may  say.  we 
have  no  guarantee  that  this  problem  will 
not  recur  in  the  future. 

Prom  an  economic  standpoint,  this  deal 
will  not  help  ease  our  longstanding  trade 
deficits  with  Japan.  While  the  Memoran- 
dum of  Understanding  (MOU)  states  that 
U.S.  companies  will  be  responsible  for  forty 
percent  of  the  work  on  the  project,  this  will 
only  apply  to  a  limited  numl>er  of  aircraft. 
After  that  time,  we  will  be  forced  to  negoti- 
ate for  the  level  of  future  U.S.  work.  Given 
the  Japanese  perspective  on  negotiations, 
that  does  not  l>ode  well  for  us. 

In  addition,  the  GAG  has  reported  that 
the  technology  we  will  gain  from  the  Japa- 
nese is  out-dated,  whereas  the  technology 
that  we  will  give  them  is  of  the  most  ad- 
vanced nature.  It  is  obvious  to  many  of  us  in 
Congress,  especially  those  with  an  interest 
in  aviation,  that  the  Japanese  will  eventual- 
ly use  this  technology  to  enter  the  industry 
in  a  major  way.  This  will  adversely  affect 
companies  in  this  country. 

Pinally.  from  a  political  perspective,  it  is 
time  that  we  send  a  message  at  home  and 
abroad.  Having  spent  many  years  travelling 


in  the  Pacific  Rim  as  an  airline  pilot.  I  can 
tell  you  unequivocally  that  Japan  cheats 
when  it  comes  to  trade.  In  spite  of  years  of 
negotiations,  the  Japanese  still  close  or  limit 
their  markets  in  34  key  products  and  serv- 
ices. Many  of  these  products  are  vitally  im- 
portant to  my  home  state  of  Oregon.  They 
refuse  to  buy  our  dimensional  lumber  prod- 
ucts or  open  their  markets  to  our  beef.  Yet. 
they  flood  us  with  their  automobiles  and 
VCR's.  This  is  not  only  unfair,  it  is  illegal 
under  several  multilateral  agreements  to 
which  they  are  signatories. 

With  the  Senate's  recent  vote  on  the 
Motion  of  Disapproval,  the  FSX  has  become 
a  "done"  deal.  I  truly  believe  that  this  is  a 
mistake. 

It  is  imperative  that  you  deal  with  the 
Japanese  in  a  tough  manner  to  ensure  that 
they  live  up  to  their  end  of  the  "bargain." 
The  first  step  should  be  declaring  Japan  a 
"super  301"'  country  under  the  provisions  of 
the  "Omnibus  Trade  Bill."  This  would  force 
them  to  engage  in  direct  negotiations  on  a 
number  of  fronts,  and  require  them  to  actu- 
ally open  markets  and  not  merely  state  an 
intent  to  do  so. 

You  and  the  pertinent  Cabinet  officials 
must  now  monitor  the  FSX  deal  to  ensure 
strict  Japanese  compliance  with  its  provi- 
sions. An  editorial  in  the  May  13lh  edition 
of  the  Japan  Economic  Journal  voiced  con- 
cern about  how  "unfair"  this  deal  is  to  Japa- 
nese interests.  It  is  this  philosophy  which 
will  ultimately  guide  their  decisions  on  this 
matter,  not  the  actual  terms  of  this  agree- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  important  issue 
to  many  of  us  in  Congress  and  around  the 
country.  It  is  my  hope  that  you  pay  close  at- 
tention to  it.  and  my  hope  that  you  will 
send  a  strong  message  of  your  intent  by 
naming  Japan  a  "super  301"  country. 
Best  regards. 

Denny  Smith. 
Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  today  I  rise  in 
strong  support  for  the  amendments  to  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  113  to  be  offered  by  Repre- 
sentative Solomon  and  Representative 
Bruce,  both  of  which  go  a  long  way  toward 
improving  the  committee-reported  version  of 
this  resolution  regarding  the  FSX  fighter  plane 
agreement  with  Japan 

While  we  in  the  House  cannot  block  the  ad- 
ministration's plan  to  proceed  with  the  FSX 
codevelopment  project  due  to  the  Senate's 
earlier  vote  against  a  resolution  to  do  so,  sup- 
port for  the  Solomon  substitute— which  ex- 
presses the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  U.S. 
Government  should  not  give  final  approval — 
will  send  a  strong  message  to  both  the  Presi- 
dent and  Japan  that  we  adamantly  disapprove 
of  the  negotiated  agreement,  and,  hopefully, 
will  discourage  similar  lopsided  deals  in  the 
future. 

I  oppose  the  deal  for  three  main  reasons. 
First,  it  allows  the  Japanese,  yet  again,  to 
ignore  their  promise  to  the  United  States  to 
buy  American  products  when  they  are  superi- 
or in  pwice  and  quality,  as  are  our  current  jet 
fighters.  This  is  ludicrous  in  view  of  our  huge 
trade  deficit  with  Japan,  which  has  averaged 
over  $50  billion  for  each  of  the  last  4  years. 
Why  should  we  approve  a  plan  that  once 
again  willingly  permits  the  Japanese  to  disre- 
gard their  growing  trade  surplus  with  the 
United  States? 

Second,  this  agreement  allows  Japan  to  fur- 
ther shirk  providing  their  fair  share  of  the  inter- 


national security  burden.  While  Japan's  econ- 
omy is  more  than  half  the  size  of  that  of  the 
United  States,  Its  defense  budget  is  less  than 
one-tenth  the  size  of  our  defense  budget.  Not 
only  are  American  military  forces  helping  to 
protect  Japanese  commercial  interests 
throughout  the  worid,  we're  also  playing  a 
major  role  in  the  protection  of  Japan  itself.  It 
is  my  fear  that  instead  of  contributing  more 
toward  their  fair  share  of  our  mutual  defense, 
the  Japanese  will  use  the  FSX  deal  to  dis- 
guise subsidies  to  what  could  become  a  new 
export  industry. 

This  ties  in  with  my  third  reason  for  oppos- 
ing the  FSX  codevelopment  project.  This 
agreement  will  allow  the  Japanese  to  use 
American  technology  and  expertise  to  help 
advance  their  clearly  stated  goal  of  develop- 
ing an  aircraft  industry  that  will  compete  with 
American  firms  in  world  markets.  This  conclu- 
sion is  hard  to  avoid  when  one  looks  at  the 
deal  from  a  military  perspective.  The  Japa- 
nese had  several  alternatives  to  developing 
the  FSX.  They  could  have  simply  purchased 
F-16's  at  less  than  half  the  cost  of  the  FSX. 
They  could  have  saved  a  significant  amount 
of  money  by  buying  U.S.  twin-engine  fighters 
with  greater  range  and  payload  capacity.  They 
even  had  the  option  of  negotiating  for  the  new 
generation  of  U.S.  fighter  planes  which  is  ex- 
pected to  be  available  earlier  than  the  FSX  at 
about  the  same  cost.  One  must  ask  why  they 
chose  the  option  which  not  only  is  extremely 
expensive  but  also  limited  in  what  it  adds  to 
their  military  capability.  I  believe  their  interest 
in  the  FSX  is  not  military  but  commercial.  This 
deal  has  the  potential  to  be  especially  damag- 
ing to  the  United  States  in  view  of  the  serious 
intent  of  the  Japanese  to  build  a  world  class 
aerospace  industry  to  compete  directly  with 
ours,  which  is  critical  to  the  long-term  eco- 
nomic health  of  the  United  States. 

The  Bruce  amendment  is  far  superior  to  the 
committee  resolution  in  several  key  aspects, 
and  is  our  best  chance  to  minimize  the  ad- 
verse effect  of  the  FSX  deal  on  U.S.  industry 
and  workers.  First,  it  would  prohibit  the  admin- 
istration from  agreeing  to  provide  Japan  with 
critical  jet  engine  technology  as  part  of  the 
agreement,  as  opposed  to  simply  expressing 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  on  this  issue.  This 
is  important  because  engine  technology  is  es- 
pecially likely  to  have  commercial  applications. 
And  second,  the  amendment  requires  that  any 
coproduction  agreement  on  the  FSX  prohibit 
Japan  from  selling  the  FSX  or  any  major  sub- 
components to  third  countries.  The  resolution 
merely  calls  for  prior  U.S.  approval  of  such  a 
sale.  A  prohibition  of  these  sales  should  not 
be  objectionable  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
Japanese  Government  has  a  longstanding 
policy  against  exporting  weapons. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the  Bruce 
substitute:  not  only  is  it  a  vast  improvement 
over  the  committee  resolution  but,  because  its 
provisions  are  identical  to  the  Senate  version, 
its  adoption  will  ensure  that  it  goes  directly  to 
the  President  for  his  immediate  consideration. 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  the 
economic  history  of  this  decade  is  written,  one 
of  the  decisions  which  will  stick  out  is  the 
Bush  administration's  decision  to  give  highly 
sensitive  aerospace  technology  to  the  Japa- 
nese. History  will  record  this  as  a  tragic  mis- 
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take  both  in  terms  of  national  security,  and 
economic  security. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  American  people 
are  losing  confidence  in  their  Government 
when  they  see  it  giving  away  the  key  to  an  im- 
portant sector  of  our  economy,  when  we  al- 
ready have  a  $50  billion  trade  deficit  with 
Japan. 

Today,  America  is  the  acknowledged  leader 
in  the  aerospace  world.  Tomorrow,  after  we 
have  given  away  the  FSX  technology,  we  may 
find  ourselves  buying  Japanese  aircraft,  just 
as  we  now  buy  Japanese  cars,  TV's,  VCR's, 
and  radios. 

It  was  said  of  the  previous  administration 
that  it  wanted  to  put  two  cars  in  every  garage, 
even  if  both  of  them  were  Japanese.  This  ad- 
ministration seems  determined  to  put  an  air- 
plane in  every  hangar,  even  if  those  airplanes 
are  made  by  Japanese  workers,  and  even  if 
they  worsen  our  trade  deficit,  our  budget  defi- 
cit, and  our  rate  of  inflation. 

It  should  come  as  no  surprise  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  the  only  way  the  administra- 
tion could  put  the  FSX  deal  through  was 
under  a  cloak  of  secrecy,  because  the  deal 
never  would  have  withstood  the  light  of  public 
scrutiny.  That  is  why  when  the  deal  was  being 
negotiated  the  administration  slapped  a  gag 
order  on  its  own  officials,  and  why  it  made  a 
mockery  of  the  concept  of  a  bipartisan  foreign 
policy  by  refusing  to  consult  with  the  Con- 
gress. Only  when  the  deal  was  done,  when 
we  were  faced  with  a  fait  acompli,  would  the 
administration  release  any  information  on  this 
deal.  Even  today,  the  administration  refuses  to 
release  all  the  details  of  its  secret  agreements 
with  the  Japanese. 

The  American  people  deserve  better  than 
this.  We  in  the  Congress  should  have  the 
courage  to  reject  this  deal  so  that  these  air- 
craft can  be  made  by  American  workers,  in 
American  plants,  and  under  the  careful  watch 
of  our  national  security  officials. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  weekend,  in  a  very  re- 
vealing article  in  the  Washington  Post,  T. 
Boone  Pickens  warned  us  that  the  Japanese 
do  not  play  by  the  same  rules  of  engagement 
as  the  United  States.  He  makes  it  clear  that 
investment  between  our  two  countries  is  not 
yet  a  two-way  street.  We  are  cleariy  engaging 
in  wishful  thinking  if  we  allow  ourselves  to  be 
deluded  into  believing  that  coproduction  of  the 
FSX  will  work. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the 
full  text  of  Mr.  Pickens'  article,  "T.  Boone 
Takes  on  Tokyo:  How  a  Corporate  Dealmaker 
Learned  That  Japan  Doesn't  Play  by  Texas 
Rules"  in  the  hope  that  they  will  learn  from  it, 
and  reject  the  proposed  FSX  deal. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  June  4.  1989] 
T.  Boone  Takes  On  Tokyo:  How  a  Corpo- 
rate   Dealmaker    Learned    That    Japan 
Doesn't  Play  by  Texas  Rules 

(By  T.  Boone  Pickens) 
Mayl)e  I  should  have  been  worried  when  I 
got  off  the  bullet  train  in  Tokyo  on  April  16 
and  picked  up  a  newspaper.  I  was  amazed  to 
read  that  the  Japanese  press  was  comparing 
my  recent  investment  in  a  Japanese  manu- 
facturing firm  and  my  trip  to  Japan  with 
the  historic  "Black  Ships  in  the  Harbor" 
visit  by  another  American.  Commodore 
Matthew  Perry,  in  1853.  Perry's  visit  forced 
Japan's  economy  to  open  to  the  ouuide 
world. 


I'm  not  trying  to  sell  the  idea  that  T. 
Boone  Pickens  was  so  naive  as  not  to  have 
considered  cultural  and  symtjolic  issues 
before  acquiring,  in  March  of  this  year, 
almost  a  billion  dollars'  worth  of  stock  in 
Koito  Manufacturing  Co..  a  Japanese  sup- 
plier of  automobile  lighting.  Still.  I  had  ob- 
served how  over  the  past  decade  the  Japa- 
nese, with  relative  ease,  invested  billions  of 
dollars  in  the  American  economy,  and  I  took 
it  almost  for  granted  that  our  investment  in 
Japan  would  be  received  similarly. 

After  all.  I  have  been  giving  speeches 
since  the  early  1980s  about  the  emerging 
global  economy  and  the  opportunities  it 
would  offer  for  U.S.  as  well  as  foreign  inves- 
tors. I  can  hear  myself  now.  I  would  say 
that  American  executives  should  quit  whin- 
ing for  protection  and  get  back  to  the  work- 
bench and  compete.  I  said  I  was  skeptical 
about  claims  that  countries  like  Japan 
played  by  two  sets  of  rules,  one  for  their 
home  companies  and  another  for  ours.  I 
said  that  with  the  right  corporate  leader- 
ship, all  you  would  have  to  do  is  show  us  the 
court,  tell  us  the  rules,  and  Americans  could 
win  most  of  the  time. 

It  was  always  a  popular  speech.  I  gave  it. 
for  example,  to  a  middle  management  semi- 
nar at  Harvard  in  1986.  There  were  about  30 
managers  from  Japanese  companies  in  the 
class.  They  grinned  broadly  throughout  the 
speech  and  came  up  to  me  afterward  to  reg- 
ister their  complete  agreement.  I  think  I  un- 
derstand better  now  what  it  was  they  were 
smiling  about.  The  reason  for  my  new  un- 
derstanding is  this:  "When  I  visited  Japan 
back  in  April.  I  got  a  first-hand  introduction 
to  what  it  is  like  to  do  business— wait  a 
minute— to  try  to  do  business  in  Japan. 

After  my  unexpected  welcome  in  the 
press,  my  second  tip-off  to  the  fact  that  it 
wouldn't  be  business-as-usual  came  when  I 
walked  into  a  luncheon  to  deliver  a  speech 
to  the  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  at 
Tokyo's  New  Otani  Hotel.  The  crowd  was  so 
large  that  they  had  to  change  rooms  to  ac- 
commodate it.  I  learned  later  from  the  Jap- 
anese press  that  the  press  conference  that 
followed  was  the  largest  in  Japanese  busi- 
ness history. 

What  amazed  me  most,  however,  were  the 
quizzical  looks  we  received  when  my  wife 
Bea  accompanied  me  to  the  table  from 
which  my  partner  Sidney  Tassin  and  I 
would  answer  the  media's  questions.  Its 
well  known  that  women  are  not  included  in 
Japanese  business  circles,  but  I  didn't  real- 
ize that  a  woman's  presence  in  todays  world 
would  draw  such  attention.  After  all.  it 
seemed  natural  that  Bea  would  be  by  my 
side.  She  was  there  in  1976  when  Mesa 
tested  its  discovery  well  off  the  coast  of 
Scotland  in  the  North  Sea.  She  was  there 
when  I  addressed  Gulf  Oil's  shareholders  in 
1983.  In  fact.  Bea  has  been  at  my  side  at 
every  major  juncture  in  my  career  since  our 
marriage  in  1972. 

This  reaction  struck  home  not  just  be- 
cause it  ran  contrary  to  American  instincts, 
but  because  I  was  involved  in  one  of  the 
largest  business  transactions  of  my  career. 
And  I  was  quickly  coming  to  realize  that  it 
involved  conflicts  of  culture  and  custom  the 
likes  of  which  I  had  never  experienced— and 
I  have  experienced  some  pretty  good  clashes 
of  culture  with  entrenched  management  in 
this  country. 

Though  shares  in  Japanese  companies  are 
ostensibly  traded  freely  on  world  markets,  a 
clubby  system  of  interlocking  ownership 
governed  by  an  unwritten  corporate  code 
ensures  that  control  of  these  companies  will 
remain  in  Japanese  hands.  It  also  ensures 


that  stocks  on  the  Tokyo  Slock  Exchange 
trade  at  unusually  high  multiples  of  share 
price  to  earnings  because  only  a  small  per- 
centage of  a  company's  shares  actually 
trades  freely. 

In  a  typical  Japanese  public  company,  60 
to  80  percent  of  its  shares  are  held  by  what 
is  known  as  a  kieretsu— a  web  of  "stable  " 
stockholders,  most  of  whom  either  do  busi- 
ness directly  with  the  company  or  with  one 
of  the  company's  major  holders.  Koito  is  a 
classic  case.  Toyota  Motor  Corp.  owns  19 
percent  of  Koito's  shares— and  at  the  same 
lime  is  Koito's  largest  customer,  buying 
almost  half  of  its  products.  Another  40  per- 
cent is  held  by  Koito's  other  customers, 
banks,  insurance  companies  and  suppliers. 
These  stockholders  do  not  expect  to  make 
money  through  the  stock,  but  through  the 
business  relationships  that  come  with  being 
a  member  of  the  club. 

The  opportunity  to  purchase  a  20  percent 
interest  in  Koito  was  unique:  It  was  the  first 
time  in  history  that  a  major  block  of  shares 
in  a  Japanese  company  had  become  avail- 
able to  an  outsider  without  the  approval  of 
the  kieretsu.  We  purchased  the  stock  from  a 
Japanese  investor  who  had  accumulated  it 
from  various  sources,  including  disgruntled 
members  of  Koito's  founding  family. 

The  press  reports  that  the  Japanese  mar- 
kets were  "stunned"  by  our  investment 
caught  me  by  surprise.  I  saw  it  as  an  unusu- 
al, but  fairly  straightforward,  transaction 
posing  no  threat  to  Koito  management.  Our 
intention  was  to  obtain  representation  on 
the  company's  board  and  to  play  a  construc- 
tive role  in  planning  Koito's  future,  espe- 
cially in  expanding  its  customer  and  operat- 
ing base  in  America  and  Europe.  We  had  no 
thoughts  of  taking  over  the  company— that 
would  be  impossible  given  the  structure  of 
Koitos  ownership.  Nor  did  we  have  any 
plans  for  accepting  greenmail.  despite 
rumors  to  the  contrary.  In  an  April  19 
letter,  we  expressed  all  these  assurances, 
and  requested  a  meeting  with  Koitos  man- 
agement. 

The  first  roadblock  we  came  to  was 
Koitos  concern  about  the  completeness  of 
our  filings.  We  had  consulted  the  Japanese 
Ministry  of  Finance  and  Ministry  of  Inter- 
national Trade  and  Industry  on  our  transac- 
tion and  had  been  assured  that  our  filings 
were  complete.  Still,  by  March  31.  the  last 
day  on  which  ownership  entitled  us  to  vote 
at  the  June  stockholders  meeting,  Koito 
had  not  registered  our  stock.  When  we  got 
to  the  bottom  of  the  matter,  it  rested  on 
Koitos  complaint  that  we  had  failed  to  note 
that  Koito  did  business  with  a  "sensitive"' 
national  security-related  industry  because  it 
produced  interior  lighting  for  aircraft.  Sen- 
sitive? Maylie  they  don't  realize  that  Ameri- 
can planes  have  interior  lights  too. 

By  the  time  we  left  for  Japan  on  April  15 
for  my  speech  to  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. Koito  had  still  not  registered  our 
stock  or  agreed  to  a  meeting.  Finally,  on  the 
day  of  the  speech.  Koito— having  failed  to 
convince  the  Japanese  government  that  our 
filings  were  incomplete  or  inaccurate- 
agreed  to  register  the  stock  in  the  name  of 
Boone  Co..  a  private  company  through 
which  the  investment  was  made.  After  the 
press  conference,  our  Japanese  lawyer  re- 
ceived word  that  Koito  would  meet  with  us. 
The  next  morning  we  met  with  Takao 
Matsuura,  Koitos  president,  and  other 
Koito  representatives.  After  exchanging 
pleasantries,  and  briefly  discussing  Koitos 
U.S.  operations.  Matsuura  stated  that  he 
was  glad  to  have  this  first  meeting  but  he 
did  not  want  to  address  any  "difficult"  ques- 
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ttons.  He  explained  that  in  Japan,  a  first 
meeting  was  often  just  an  exchange  of  busi- 
ness cards.  But.  objected  my  partner.  Sidney 
Tassin.  we  had  come  a  long  way.  and  none 
of  our  few  questions  seemed  to  us  particu- 
larly difficult. 

We  asked  for  the  date  and  time  of  Koito's 
annual  shareholders  meeting,  and  we  asked 
to  be  allowed  to  send  observers  to  their  next 
board  of  directors  meeting.  Finally,  we 
asked  for  representation  on  Koito's  board  of 
directors  equal  to  that  of  their  other  large 
shareholders.  Toyota,  which  has  three  rep- 
resentatives. 

With  this  last  question  Matsuura  stiff- 
ened. The  Koito  managers  did  a  lot  of  talk- 
ing and  exchanged  disdainful  looks.  In  the 
end.  all  we  got  was  the  date  and  time  of  the 
shareholders  meeting— 10  a.m.  on  June  29. 

As  to  the  other  questions,  we  were  told 
that  we  didn't  understand  Japan's  prevail- 
ing custom  and  practice.  "In  the  future. " 
said  Matsuura,  "we  [Koito]  would  consider 
thinking  about  whether  you  (Boone  Co.  rep- 
resentatives) could  be  on  the  board.  But  we 
are  not  saying  you  could  be." 

To  this  I  responded.  'I  am  hearing  that 
you  do  not  consider  us  owners.  That  we 
have  to  work  our  way  in.  I  understand  your 
custom  but  not  the  logic." 

Matsuura  replied.  "We  have  a  different 
system.  This  will  take  time,  trust  must  be 
built,  logic  is  hard  to  explain.  .  . 

They  asked  that  we  send  a  formal  letter 
requesting  representation  on  the  board  for 
"full  consideration."  I  was  about  to  learn 
that  the  Japanese  notion  of  trust  isn't  much 
like  the  one  we  know  in  Texas. 

Finally.  Matsuura  asked  that  we  not  dis- 
cuss with  the  press  what  went  on  in  the 
meeting— that  we  honor  the  Japanese 
custom  of  portraying  the  first  meeting  as 
cordial  and  introductory.  We  were  not 
trying  to  put  Koito's  management  in  an  un- 
comfortable position,  so  we  agreed:  and 
when  I  was  later  met  by  the  press.  I  hon- 
ored Matsuura's  request. 

We  went  directly  from  the  meeting  to 
Tokyo's  Narita  airport  for  the  10-hour 
flight  back  home.  Upon  arriving  in  Texas, 
we  learned  that  Koito  had  held  a  press  con- 
ference shortly  after  our  meeting  to  an- 
nounce that  we  had  requested  board  repre- 
sentation and  that  our  request  had  been 
turned  down.  So  much  for  the  required  por- 
trayal of  first  meetings— or  for  giving  our 
request  "full  consideration." 

Nevertheless,  we  went  ahead  and  sent  a 
formal  request  on  April  21.  We  also  asked 
that  four  representatives  of  Boone  Co..  in- 
cluding an  interpreter,  be  allowed  to  attend 
the  June  29  shareholders  meeting.  The  first 
response  we  received  was  that  Koito  man- 
agement was  using  its  "best  efforts"  to  ac- 
commodate the  request— at  the  same  time 
that  Tokyo's  financial  press  was  reporting 
that  our  requests  have  been  rejected.  Then 
on  May  23.  we  got  a  letter  saying  that  it 
would  be  all  right  if  I  came  to  the  stock- 
holders meeting  with  an  interpreter— but  no 
one  else! 

I  wonder  what  Matsuura  meant  by  "build- 
ing trust?" 

At  the  same  time.  Koito  denied  our  re- 
quest for  representation  on  their  board.  Yet 
at  the  very  same  meeting  where  that  deci- 
sion was  made,  Koito  directors  voted  to  add 
a  new  director  to  represent  Matsushita 
Corp..  a  Japanese  company  with  only  a  5 
percent  holding  in  Koito  stock,  compared 
with  Boone  Cos  20.2  percent  holding. 

It's  t>ecoming  very  clear  that  Koito's  man- 
agement does  not  want  me  or  any  Boone  Co. 
representatives  on  the  inside.  But  why?  We 


are  requesting  three  seals.  With  Koito's  20- 
member  board,  we  couldn't  be  a  threat. 
What  could  we  do  to  disrupt  the  company, 
and  why  would  we  want  to?  With  a  20  per- 
cent investment,  our  interests  arc  the  same 
as  all  the  shareholders  and  Koito's  manag- 
ers—to maximize  Koito'.s  potential. 

Admittedly.  I'm  a  four-day  wonder  on  the 
subject  of  Japan  (though  negotiation  of  the 
purchase  agreement  did  involve  10  lengthy 
meetings  over  four  months),  but  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  investment  be- 
tween our  two  countries  is  not  a  two-way 
street.  Every  day  we  read  about  a  Japane.se 
company  or  investor  making  a  major  invest- 
ment in  American  real  e.state  or  taking  over 
an  American  corporation.  I  see  that  as 
healthy- but  only  if  Americans  have  the 
same  opportunities  to  invest  with  full  rights 
in  Japan.  What  makes  this  problem  so 
tough  to  deal  with  is  that  the  most  powerful 
impediments  are  not  legal  restrictions  but 
silent  barriers  produced  by  nationalistic 
custom  and  practice. 

As  the  world's  second  largest  economy. 
Japan  wants  to  live  by  a  double  standard.  It 
wants  open  markets  in  which  to  sell  and 
invest,  but  it  doesn't  want  to  provide  the 
openness  at  home  on  which  stable  global 
trading  relationships  must  depend  in  the 
long  run.  In  fact,  after  getting  a  glimpse  of 
their  financial  structure.  I  don't  buy  all  the 
rhetoric  about  how  the  Japanese  are  long- 
term  thinkers.  Their  policy  of  exclusion  is 
the  shortest  of  short-term  strategies.  If 
Japan  expects  to  go  into  the  next  century 
with  a  closed  system,  it's  not  going  to 
work— especially  when  the  rest  of  the  world 
is  headed  in  another  direction. 

I  am  convinced  that  Japan  will  never  be  a 
meaningful  market  for  our  products,  and 
our  $55  billion  trade  imbalance  will  not  be 
reduced,  until  its  financial  markets— along 
with  its  whole  approach  to  trade— are  re- 
structured. That's  why  I  was  delighted  to 
read  the  week  before  last  that,  in  deciding 
to  list  Japan  as  an  "unfair  trader"'  under 
Sec.  301  of  the  Trade  Act,  President  Bush 
has  also  proposed  undertaking  wide-ranging 
talks  with  Japan  aimed  at  altering  "Struc- 
tural impediments  to  trade.  "  This  means 
truly  free  markets  where  shares  are  not 
locked  up  to  facilitate  clubby  economic  rela- 
tionships but  are  bought  and  sold  freely 
based  on  an  underlying  system  of  risks  and 
rewards. 

We  plan  to  do  our  part  by  pressing  on 
until  we  receive  full  and  equal  treatment 
commensurate  with  Koito's  Japanese  share- 
holders. I  am  looking  forward  to  attending 
Koito's  annual  shareholders  meeting  on 
June  29  with  my  interpreter  to  let  me  know 
whats  going  on.  And.  I  expect  that  Bea  will 
join  me. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1 1 3, 
the  resolution  before  us  today  because  I  be- 
lieve It  Is  an  Inappropriate  response  to  con- 
cerns about  the  FSX  agreement.  This  meas- 
ure seeks  to  sacrifice  the  constitutional  au- 
thority given  to  the  President  to  enter  into  and 
execute  treaties  with  foreign  governments  for 
the  important  concerns  many  Members  in  this 
body  have  for  the  trade  and  national  security 
issues  Included  In  the  FSX  agreement.  How- 
ever. I  believe  It  Is  evident  that,  while  these 
trade  and  national  security  issues  are  Impor- 
tant, they  are  not  worthy  of  being  given  great- 
er priority  than  the  integrity  of  the  constitution- 
al authonty  inherent  in  the  President.  While  It 
may  well  be  expedient  to  support  this  meas- 
ure for  political  reasons,  it  Is  not  In  the  inter- 


ests of  our  constitutional  system  to  enact  the 
Intrusions  into  executive  privileges  this  meas- 
ure would  establish. 

Congress  has  the  authority  under  the  Con- 
stitution to  approve  or  disapprove  of  such 
measures  as  the  FSX  agreement,  but  this  res- 
olution goes  far  beyond  the  authority  of  Con- 
gress Into  micromanagement.  We  were  given 
the  opportunity  to  disapprove  of  the  FSX 
agreement  and  did  not.  We  In  Congress  are 
very  outspoken,  and  rightly  so,  about  the  re- 
spect the  executive  branch  owes  to  the  legis- 
lative branch.  In  fact,  much  has  been  said 
about  this  issue  recently  by  Members  in  this 
body.  Yet,  while  we  expect  the  President  to 
respect  our  authority  under  the  Constitution, 
we  seem  to  ignore  that  the  President  has  the 
nght  to  the  same  respect  as  well.  There  has 
been  much  talk  about  bipartisanship  and  co- 
operation between  the  two  branches  of  gov- 
ernment. This  resolution.  If  passed,  would  not 
further  the  stated  goals  of  continued  coopera- 
tion between  the  President  and  Congress.  Is 
that  the  goal  of  my  colleagues?  If  so,  It  can 
work  both  ways  and  the  country  will  suffer  for 
our  unwillingness  to  act  appropriately. 

Not  only  does  this  resolution  depart  from 
the  constitutional  restraints  of  the  Congress 
and  the  President,  but  It  also  creates  an  unac- 
ceptable intrusion— micromanagement— by 
Congress  into  the  internal  matters  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch.  This  resolution  requires  cer- 
tain Departments  to  make  periodic  evaluations 
of  the  FSX  agreement,  submit  evaluations  to 
the  President  and  demands  that  the  President 
listen  to  those  Departments.  The  President 
should  at  least  have  the  freedom  to  listen  to 
and  seek  advise  from  whom  he  wishes  In  the 
branch  of  government  he  was  elected  to  lead. 
We  have  no  more  business  telling  the  Presi- 
dent how  to  do  his  job  than  he  has  telling  us 
how  to  do  ours. 

This  resolution  Is  clearly  an  attempt  to 
reopen,  and  eventually  place  the  FSX  agree- 
ment at  nsk  of  being  abandoned.  This  agree- 
ment has  already  been  subject  to  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  congressional  scrutiny.  Con- 
gress demanded  that  President  Bush  renegoti- 
ate a  number  of  aspects  of  this  agreement. 
The  President  did  so  and  secured  clarifica- 
tions sought  by  Congress  regarding  technolo- 
gy transfer  issues,  coproduction  and  develop- 
ment issues,  and  access  to  future  technol- 
ogies developed  under  this  joint  United 
States-Japan  venture.  In  fact,  Japan  conced- 
ed on  every  point  that  Congress  asked  the 
administration  to  seek  clarification  and  gave 
us  everything  we  asked  for.  Now,  we  seem  to 
want  even  more.  After  having  approved  this 
agreement,  and  resolved  the  outstanding 
questions  which  Congress  expressed  to  the 
President  in  a  number  of  letters,  many  Mem- 
bers are  still  fighting  this  agreement.  This  res- 
olution seems  to  indicate  Congress  not  only 
wants  to  negotiate  this  agreement,  it  also 
wants  to  execute  it.  Again,  I  would  like  to  re- 
emphasize  the  fact  that  we  had  our  chance  to 
disapprove  of  this  agreement  and  did  not. 

Another  troubling  aspect  of  this  resolution  is 
the  implications  it  would  have  for  United 
States-Japanese  relations.  While  there  are 
many  areas  of  legitimate  contention  between 
the  United  States  and  Japan,  it  is  not  in  our 
interests  to  cnpple  our  relationship  with  the 
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Japanese.  Our  security  arrangement  with 
Japan  is  the  most  important  security  relation- 
ship we  have  in  Asia.  This  resolution,  by  in- 
truding into  the  prerogatives  and  authority  of 
the  President,  tells  the  Japanese  that  they 
may  be  subject  to  the  renegotiation  of  numer- 
ous aspects  of  this  agreement  where  an 
agreement  already  exists.  While  it  is  very  im- 
portant for  us  to  assert  ourselves  when  appro- 
priate in  our  relationship  with  the  Japanese, 
the  reality  of  our  security  relationship  is  that 
the  Japanese  could  just  as  easily  seek  securi- 
ty assistance  from  other  nations  without  the 
uncertainty  involved  in  congressional  micro- 
management. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  who  support  the  FSX 
agreement  to  vote  against  this  resolution  be- 
cause it  places  the  agreement  at  risk.  Further- 
more, I  strongly  urge  those  who  opposed  this 
agreement  to  oppose  this  resolution  on  the 
grounds  that  it  is  a  poorly  conceived  measure 
which  usurps  the  constitutional  authority  of  the 
President.  Regardless  of  one's  views  about 
the  FSX  agreement,  this  is  not  an  appropriate 
vehicle  to  address  concerns  about  the  agree- 
ment. Rather,  this  resolution  is  the  continu- 
ation of  a  trend  toward  greater  congressional 
usurpation  of  the  clear  authority  of  the  Presi- 
dent regarding  treaty  making  and  the  execu- 
tion of  foreign  policy.  It  should  be  opposed  by 
those  of  us  who  wish  to  preserve  a  genuine 
balance  of  power  in  our  Government  rather 
than  a  government  dominated  by  either  the 
President  or  Congress. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Washington.  Mr.  Chairman,  1 
nse  today  to  support  the  FSX  agreement.  In 
the  changing  world  today  there  has  been  a 
recognition  that  our  allies  must  play  a  greater 
part  in  defending  their  national  security.  In 
fact,  there  were  provisions  in  last  year's  De- 
fense authorization  bill  which  encouraged  bur- 
densharing.  With  our  budget  deficit,  and  with 
the  increasing  economic  ability  of  our  allies  to 
spend  more  on  their  own  defense,  burden- 
sharing  is  clearly  an  idea  whose  time  has 
come.  The  FSX  agreement  is  consistent  with 
this.  In  fact,  the  United  States  has  F-16  co- 
production  with  six  of  our  NATO  allies,  and 
four  other  nations— Korea,  Israel,  Singapore, 
and  Indonesia.  And  we  have  had  coproduction 
agreements  with  Japan  before. 

So  debate  on  the  FSX  agreement,  in  light  of 
the  good  idea  of  burdensharing  and  since 
there  is  precedent  for  such  agreements,  is  not 
on  the  question  of  whether  it  is  good  for  the 
alliance;  clearly  it  is.  The  question  is  whether 
an  exception  to  our  policy  of  burdensharing 
and  cooperation  should  be  made  in  the  case 
of  Japan.  There  are  two  arguments  which 
could  be  made  for  such  an  exception.  But 
under  close  examination  these  two  arguments 
do  not  hold  up. 

The  first  argument:  Japan  will  gain  a  signifi- 
cant advantage  from  the  agreement  and  over- 
take the  United  States  in  the  commercial  avia- 
tion industry  where  we  clearly  now  have  the 
lead.  As  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  I  have  been  privileged  to  hear  tes- 
timony from  dozens  of  experts  on  this  subject. 
Engineers  and  executives  from  General  Dy- 
namics, Boeing,  and  Lockheed  all  testified 
that  any  spinoffs  from  the  FSX  agreement 
would  have  virtually  no  applications  to  devel- 
opment of  our  commercial  aerospace  industry. 
The  differences  between  fighter  aircraft  and 


commercial  aircraft  are  just  too  great.  To  the 
extent  that  Japan  may  gain  some  advantages 
from  codevelopment,  Japan  would  gain  more 
valuable  experience  by  developing  the  FSX  on 
its  own. 

As  we  consider  this  agreement,  it's  impor- 
tant to  remember  how  we  arrived  at  this  point. 
Originally,  the  Japanese  announced  their  in- 
tention to  build  the  FSX  fighter  completely  on 
their  own.  However,  our  Government  ap- 
proached the  Japanese  and  requested  that 
they  codevelop  the  fighter  with  us  rather  than 
go  it  alone.  In  response  to  our  request,  the 
Japanese  scrapped  their  original  plans  and 
agreed  to  codevelopment.  They  had  originally 
planned  on  building  a  fighter  aircraft  on  their 
own  because  they  would  gain  more  valuable 
experience  that  way.  Once  again,  aerospace 
engineers  from  Boeing,  McDonnell  Douglas, 
and  General  Dynamics  all  concur  with  this. 
United  States  aerospace  industrial  leaders 
have  a  long  history  in  working  with  the  Japa- 
nese without  giving  up  critical  technology.  The 
Boeing  Co.  is  having  one  of  its  most  profitable 
years  ever,  and  is  working  with  the  Japanese. 
In  fact,  Boeing  has  been  doing  so  since  the 
early  1970's.  On  today's  Boeing  767,  the 
cargo  doors  and  fuselage  sections  are  all 
made  in  Japan.  And  should  the  market  for 
smaller  airliners  improve,  Boeing  has  plans  to 
codevelop  and  produce  a  150-seat  airliner 
with  the  Japanese,  the  7J7.  If  the  Japanese 
have  plans  to  develop  a  civilian  industry, 
surely  this  experience  is  a  thousand  times 
more  valuable  than  any  spinoffs  that  might 
come  from  the  FSX  fighter. 

U.S.  aerospace  companies  are  not  new- 
comers to  the  business  of  protecting  sensitive 
technology.  General  Dynamics  and  McDonnell 
Douglas  may  cooperate  and  share  information 
on  one  contract  while  at  the  same  time  com- 
peting fiercely  for  another.  This  r6sum6  of  ex- 
perience in  safeguarding  technology  in  both 
domestic  and  international  programs  makes 
the  aerospace  industry  a  leader  in  the  field  of 
protecting  sensitive  technology. 

The  second  argument  for  making  Japan  and 
the  FSX  agreement  an  exception  to  our  long- 
standing policy  of  cooperation  and  burden- 
sharing is  because  of  the  enormous  trade  def- 
icit we  have  with  Japan.  In  other  words,  the 
argument  goes,  it  would  reduce  the  trade  defi- 
cit more  if  Japan  bought  our  F-16's  off  the 
shelf  rather  than  to  coproduce  or  codevelop 
the  FSX.  However,  as  was  made  clear  in 
hearings  in  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  the 
numbers  add  up  in  favor  of  the  FSX,  not  the 
F-16.  If  Japan  purchases  130  F-16  fighter 
planes,  which  have  been  estimated  to  cost  off 
the  shelf  between  $18  to  $20  million  each,  the 
United  States  trade  deficit  would  be  reduced 
by  $2.61  billion.  But,  if  Japan  orders  130  of 
the  more  expensive  FSX,  and  the  United 
States  receives  40  percent  of  development 
and  production,  the  United  States  will  receive 
$2.7  billion.  In  addition,  we  must  remember 
that  if  we  renege  on  the  FSX  agreement, 
Japan  is  not  going  to  buy  F-16's.  They  will 
either  develop  a  fighter  on  their  own  or  with 
our  European  allies,  so  we  would  not  get  the 
$2.61  billion.  We  must  remember  that  40  per- 
cent of  something  is  better  than  100  percent 
of  nothing. 

Mr.    Chairman,    there    is    much    animosity 
against  Japan  on  a  whole  host  of  issues  from 


unfair  trade  practices  to  illegal  fishing.  Howev- 
er, we  must  not  let  our  resentment  of  Japan 
on  these  issues  induce  us  to  turn  down  a  deal 
which  is  to  our  benefit.  This  would  be  cutting 
off  our  nose  to  spite  our  face. 

Perhaps  this  deal  is  not  good  for  Japan.  It  is 
cheaper  for  them  to  buy  F-16's  off  the  shelf, 
and  it  would  be  more  beneficial  for  them,  from 
a  commencal  aviation  perspective,  to  start 
from  scratch  and  build  their  own  fighter.  But  I 
know  this  IS  a  good  deal  for  the  United  States 
and  for  the  alliance,  and  we  should  support 
the  FSX  agreement. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  1,  too,  am 
nervous  about  any  agreement  which  provides 
other  countries  technology  transfers  In  areas 
where  we  are  predominant.  But  I  am  also  real- 
istic enough  to  know  that  we  are  no  longer 
the  only  Nation  which  has  premier  technology 
to  transfer,  and  technology  transfer  has 
always  been  an  integral  part  of  coproduction 
agreements. 

I  do  not  believe  the  claims  that  transfer  of 
this  technology  to  the  Japanese  will  have  a 
major  impact  on  Japan's  plans  to  develop  an 
aerospace  industry,  nor  has  our  industry  op- 
posed the  agreement.  If  Japan  wants  to  de- 
velop an  aerospace  industry  on  its  own,  it  will 
do  so  whether  U.S.  technology  is  transferred 
or  not. 

1  am  pleased  that  we  were  able  to  obtain  40 
percent  of  this  project,  as  it  will  provide  )Obs 
for  many  Amencans,  and  it  will  have  some 
affect  on  the  bilateral  trade  balance.  1  am  also 
pleased  that  the  Japanese  will  be  transferring 
technologies  to  us  which  will  enable  us  to 
update  some  of  our  own  military  aircraft 

It  IS  also  encouraging  that  Japan  has 
agreed  to  shoulder  an  increased  defense 
burden  in  the  Pacific  Basin  which  should 
please  some  if  its  critics  who  desire  more  de- 
fense spending  by  Japan. 

The  coproduction  agreement  is  not  pertect. 
It  is  not  popular  in  Japan  either.  Perhaps  that 
IS  the  true  mark  of  a  good  compromise.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  the  agreement  by 
opposing  this  bill  including  all  the  amend- 
ments thereto. 

Rather  than  attempt  to  improve  the  Byrd 
amendment,  we  should  defeat  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  113  and  the  Solomon  and  Bruce 
amendments  thereto.  If  any  version  of  the  res- 
olution passes,  it  will  send  a  strong  signal  to 
the  world  that  we  oppose  the  agreement, 
even  though  the  Senate  did  defeat  the  original 
resolution  of  disapproval.  This  is  a  back  door 
effort  to  disapprove  the  agreement  that  could 
result  in  a  reopening  of  the  agreement,  which 
could  risk  what  we  have  already  gained. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  were  some  uncertain- 
ties about  the  agreement  initiated  in  Novem- 
ber 1988.  As  mentioned  atwve,  members  of 
the  Bush  Cabinet  as  well  as  Members  of  Con- 
gress asked  that  the  President  take  another 
look  at  the  agreement.  Although  the  Japanese 
bitterly  complained,  modifications  were  subse- 
quently accepted  to  satisfy  United  States  con- 
cerns regarding  technology  transfer  and  per- 
centage of  the  development  and  production 
stages  performed  by  the  United  States. 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  113  could  place  us 
back  at  square  one.  With  a  potential  renegoti- 
ation before  us,  we  run  a  serious  risk  that 
Japan  will  seek  to  do  what  it  has  wanted  to 
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do  for  sometime — produce  the  FSX  on  its 
own — or  perhaps  seek  a  partnership  with  an- 
other country.  After  the  administration's  an- 
rxHjncement  of  last  week  that  Japan  is  to  be 
designated  a  super  301  unfair  trading  partner, 
it  iTiay  not  take  much  to  scrap  the  whole 
agreement. 

The  question  here  is  not  whether  the  agree- 
ment is  perfect,  or  whether  it  is  every  Mem- 
ber's heart's  desire.  The  question  is  whether  it 
is  tfie  best  agreement  we  can  negotiate.  In 
the  best  of  all  worlds,  obviously  we  would  like 
to  have  had  the  opportunity  to  sell  off-the- 
shelf  F-15's  or  F-16's  to  the  Japanese.  It 
makes  a  lot  of  sense.  There  would  have  been 
a  huge  savings  to  the  Japanese,  and  the 
planes  would  have  been  available  far  sooner. 
However,  not  every  country  thinks  as  we  do. 

Japan  wanted  to  build  the  plane  itself  even 
if  it  took  years  lor^ger  and  billions  more  yen. 
Japan  has  k>ng  stated  its  desire  to  develop  its 
own  aerospace  industry.  Japan  already  buys 
our  F-15's  and  P-SC's  as  well  as  commercial 
aircraft.  It  wanted  this  fighter  plane  to  develop 
on  its  own,  sirKe  it  had  produced  the  prede- 
cessor, the  F-1.  It  is  hard  to  fault  any  country 
which  seeks  to  use  its  own  resources  to  de- 
velop such  a  sizable  defense  project,  even  if 
anott>er  country  might  have  a  comparative  ad- 
vantage. We  do  that,  especially  with  our  ex- 
tensive Buy  Anoerican  laws. 

Since  the  United  States  believed  it  could  fill 
Japan's  need,  we  were  right  to  pursue  the 
sale  of  our  F-16's.  But,  negotiators  realized 
fairty  early  on,  that,  Japan  would  not  buy  our 
F-16's.  Considering  how  easy  it  would  have 
been  to  get  nothing  out  of  the  deal,  I  thought 
we  were  lucky  to  get  a  pretty  good  coproduc- 
tkxi  agreement  which  provides  us  some  im- 
portant technology  transfer  to  improve  our 
own  fighter  aircraft  and  40  percent  of  the 
project. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

Pursuant  to  the  rule,  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute now  printed  in  the  reported  joint 
resolution  shall  be  considered  as  an 
original  joint  resolution  for  the  pur- 
pose of  amendment  and  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  having  been  read. 

The  text  of  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  is  as 
follows: 

SJ.  Res.  113 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  Slates  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTIO.S  I.  iODEVELOPMEST OF  fnX. 

(a)  Reqviremests  Concerning  3rd  Coun- 
try Transfers.— The  Congress  finds  that— 

IIJ  the  regulations  governing  the  FSX  co- 
development  agreement,  and  other  manufac- 
turing license  agreements  and  technical  as- 
sistance agreements,  require  that  any  such 
agreement  include  the  following  provision: 
"The  technical  data  or  defense  service  ex- 
ported from  the  United  States  in  furtherance 
of  this  agreement  and  any  defense  article 
which  may  be  produced  or  manufactured 
from  such  technical  data  or  defense  service 
may  not  t>e  transferred  to  a  person  in  a 
third  country  or  to  a  national  of  a  third 
country  except  as  specifically  authorised  in 
this  agreement  unless  the  prior  written  ap- 
proval of  the  Department  of  State  has  been 
obtained. "; 


(2)  the  FSX  codevelopment  agreement  in- 
cludes such  a  provision;  and 

(3)  section  3(d)(3)  of  the  Arms  Export  Con- 
trol Act  provides  for  a  30-day  congressional 
review  period  for  any  proposal  for  United 
States  Government  consent  to  any  third 
country  transfer  of  defense  articles  or  de- 
fense services  (including  technical  data) 
made  available  under  a  manufacturing  li- 
cense agreement  or  technical  assistance 
agreement  if  the  original  acQUisition  cost  of 
the  articles  or  services  was  $50,000,000  or 
more. 

(b)  INELIGIBIUTY.—For  purposcs  of  section 
3(c)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act,  any  de- 
fense articles  or  defense  services  (including 
technical  data)  made  available  to  Japan 
pursuant  to  the  FSX  codevelopment  agree- 
ment shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  furnished 
under  that  Act. 

SEC.  1.  nU'RIWIVTIOS  OE  THE  AM. 

(a)  Memorandum  of  Understanding.— It  is 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that,  if  the  United 
States  and  Japan  seek  to  coproduce  the  FSX 
weapon  system,  the  President,  in  negotiat- 
ing the  coproduction  memorandum  of  un- 
derstanding with  the  Government  of  Japan, 
should  endeavor  to  secure  provisions  in  that 
memorandum  of  understanding  that 
would— 

(II  prohibit  the  transfer  to  Japan  of  criti- 
cal engine  technologies  (including,  but  not 
limited  to.  hot  section  and  digital  fuel  con- 
trol technologies):  and 

(2)  provide  a  United  Stales  share  of  the 
total  production  value  of  the  coproduction 
of  not  less  than  40  percent,  including  the 
value  of  manufacturing  spare  parts  and 
other  support  items  which  would  be  part  of 
the  lifetime  maintenance  costs  of  the  FSX 
weapons  system. 

(b)  Third  Country  Transfers  of  Codeve- 
loped  and  coproduced  technical  data. 
Other  Defense  Services,  and  Defense  Arti- 
cles. — 

(1)  United  states  consent  rights.- United 
States  cooperation  with  Japan  with  respect 
to  the  FSX  weapon  system  shall  be  condi- 
tioned on  the  requirement  that  no  technical 
data,  other  defense  service,  or  defense  article 
(including  the  FSX  weapon  system  itself/  de- 
veloped from  any  technical  data,  other  de- 
fense service,  or  defense  article  provided  by 
the  United  Stales  in  the  course  of  that  coop- 
eration may  be  transferred  to  any  third 
country  or  third  country  national  without 
the  prior  written  approval  of  the  United 
States  Government. 

(2)  Congressional  review.— Section 
3(d)(3)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  any  approval  required 
under  paragraph  (1)  for  any  proposed  trans- 
fer of  major  defense  equipment  valued  at 
$14,000,000  or  more  or  of  other  defense  arti- 
cles or  defense  services  (including  technical 
data)  valued  at  $50,000,000  or  more. 

(3)  Ineligibility.- For  purposes  of  section 
3(c)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act,  any 
technical  data,  other  defense  service,  or  de- 
fense article  developed  from  the  cooperation 
described  in  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  been  furnished  under  that  Act. 

SE(.  .1.  CADKEPdHT. 

(a)  Annual  Reports.— Beginning  6  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  joint  reso- 
lution and  every  12  months  thereafter,  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
after  consultation  with  appropriate  officials 
of  United  States  agencies  represented  on  the 
Technical  Steering  Committee,  shall  submit 
to  the  Congress  a  report  describing  the 
progress  made  in  implementing  the  FSX  Co- 
development  Memorandum  of  Understand- 
ing and  related  documents. 


(bl  Information  to  be  Included  in  Re- 
ports.—The  reports  required  by  this  section 
shall  state— 

(1)  whether  any  technical  data  involved  in 
development  of  the  FSX  weapon  system  has 
been  transferred  to  the  Japanese  or  United 
States  space  shuttle  program  or  any  other 
part  of  the  Japanese  or  United  States  avia- 
tion sector  or  aerospace  technology: 

(2)  whether  any  such  technical  data  has 
been  diverted  to  any  third  party  country  un- 
authorized to  receive  such  technical  data,  in 
violation  of  the  FSX  codevelopment  agree- 
ment: 

(3)  whether  any  such  technical  data  has 
been  made  available,  legally  or  illegally,  to 
adversaries  who  could  use  such  technical 
data  to  the  detriment  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization,  the  United  States,  any 
other  member  country  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization.  Japan,  Australia,  or 
New  Zealand:  and 

(4)  the  extent  to  which  implementation  of 
the  FSX  codevelopment  agreement  has  had 
positive  or  negative  economic  effects  for  the 
United  States  aerospace  industry  or  other 
sectors  of  United  States  industry,  and  how 
many  jobs  have  been  created  in  the  United 
States  aerospace  industry  or  other  sectors  of 
United  States  industry  as  a  result  of  the 
agreement. 

(c)  Submission  of  Reports.— The  reports 
required  by  this  section  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Science  and 
Transportation,  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs  of  the  Senate. 

SEI.  1.  IMPKT  tIE  M<H»  KEIATISU  TO  THE  tV.\ 
HEAIfiy  sy.STEV  0\  THE  lOMPETI- 
THE  POSITIO\  OE  THE  I  SITED 
STATES. 

(a)  Solicitation  of  Recommendations.— 
In- 

(1)  the  implementation  of  the  FSX  Codeve- 
lopment Memorandum  of  Understanding 
and  related  agreements  between  the  United 
States  and  Japan  regarding  the  codevelop- 
ment of  the  FSX  weapon  system,  and 

(2)  the  negotiation,  renegotiation,  and  im- 
plementation of  any  future  memorandum  of 
understanding  or  related  agreement  con- 
cerning coproduction  of  the  FSX  weapon 
system. 

the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  regularly  solic- 
it and  consider  comments  or  recommenda- 
tions from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  with 
respect  to  the  commercial  implications  of 
such  agreements  and  the  potential  impact 
on  the  international  competitive  position  of 
United  States  industry. 

(b)  Review  by  Secretary  of  Commerce.— 

(1)  Request  for  review.  — Whenever  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  has  reason  to  believe 
that  any  memorandum  of  understanding  or 
related  agreement  described  in  subsection 
(a)  has.  or  threatens  to  have,  a  significant 
adverse  impact  on  the  international  com- 
petitive position  of  United  States  industry, 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  may  request  a 
review  of  the  agreement 

(2)  Recommendations  to  the  president.— 
If,  as  a  result  of  such  a  review,  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  determines  that  the  strategic 
commercial  interests  of  the  United  States 
are  not  being  served,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce shall  recommend  to  the  President  any 
modification  to  the  agreement  the  Secretary 
deems  necessary  to  ensure  an  appropriate 
balance  of  interests. 
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(c)  Consideration  of  Recommendations.— 
In  determining  whether  a  memorandum  of 
understanding  or  related  agreement  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a)  will  be  implement- 
ed or  agreed  upon,  the  President  shall  con- 
sider the  recommendations  of  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  concerning— 

(1)  the  commercial  implications  of  that 
memorandum  of  understanding  or  related 
agreement,  and 

(2)  its  potential  impact  on  the  interna- 
tional competitive  position  of  United  States 
industry. 

Id)  Limitation.— A  memorandum  of  under- 
standing or  related  agreement  described  in 
subsection  (a)  shall  not  be  implemented  or 
agreed  upon  if  the  President  determines  that 
such  agreement  is  likely  to  have  a  signifi- 
cant adverse  impact  on  United  States  indus- 
try that  outweighs  the  benefits  of  imple- 
menting or  entering  into  such  agreement. 

SEC.  3.  DEFI.MTIoyS. 

As  used  in  this  joint  resolution— 
(II  the  term  "defense  articles"  has  the 
same  meaning  given  that  term  by  paragraph 
(7/  of  section  47  of  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act  (without  regard  to  whether  the  item  is 
exported  from  or  imported  into  the  United 
States): 

(2)  the  term  "defense  services",  which  in- 
cludes technical  data,  has  the  same  meaning 
given  that  term  by  paragraph  (7)  of  section 
47  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  (without 
regard  to  whether  the  item  is  exported  from 
or  imported  into  the  United  States): 

(3)  the  term  "FSX  codevelopment  agree- 
ment" means  the  manufacturing  license 
agreement  with  respect  to  which  the  Presi- 
dent submitted  a  certification  to  the  Con- 
gress pursuant  to  section  36(di  of  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act  on  May  1.  1989  (trans- 
mittal number  MC-9-89): 

(4)  the  term  "FSX  Codevelopment  Memo- 
randum of  Understanding"  means  the 
Memorandum  of  Understanding  Between 
the  United  States  Department  of  Defense 
and  the  Japan  Defense  Agency  on  Coopera- 
tion in  the  Development  of  the  Support 
Fighter  (FS-X)  Weapon  System,  signed  on 
November  29.  1988: 

(5)  the  term  "FSX  weapon  system"  means 
the  support  fighter  weapon  system  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  President  submitted  a  cer- 
tification to  the  Congress  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 36(d)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  on 
May  1.  1989  (transmittal  number  MC-9-89): 
and 

(6)  the  term  "Technical  Steering  Commit- 
tee" refers  to  the  (FS-X)  Technical  Steering 
Committee  established  jointly  by  the  Japan 
Defense  Agency  and  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  No  amendments 
to  said  substitute  are  in  order  except 
the  amendments  printed  in  House 
Report  101-75.  Said  amendments  shall 
be  considered  only  in  the  order  and 
manner  specified  and  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  having  been  read.  Debate  time 
specified  for  each  amendment  shall  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
proponent  of  the  amendment  and  a 
Member  opposed  thereto  and  shall  not 
be  subject  to  amendment. 

If  both  of  said  amendments  are 
agreed  to,  only  the  last  amendment 
adopted  shall  be  considered  as  finally 
adopted  and  reported  back  to  the 
House. 

If  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Bruce] 
or  his  designee,  is  adopted,  pursuant 


to  House  Resolution  165,  the  question 
shall  not  be  put  on  the  adoption  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  as 
amended,  and  the  question  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  been  disagreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  IN  THE  NATURE  OF  A  SUBSTITUTE 
OFFERED  BY  MR.  SOLOMON 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
designate  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  is  as  follows: 

Amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  Mr.  Solomon:  Strike  out  all  after 
the  resolving  clause  and  insert  in  lieu  there- 
of the  following: 

SKCTUIN  1.  SKNSK  <»K  (■(»N<;RKSS  ( ONCKKMNC  lt>- 
DKVKI.Ol'MKNT  OK  TIIK  KS-X  .\1K- 
(  RAtT  BY  THK  IMTKI)  STATKS  AM) 
JAPAN. 

(a)  Sense  of  Congress.— It  is  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment should  not  give  its  approval  under  sec- 
tion 38  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  to 
the  commercial  technical  assistance  and 
manufacturing  licensing  agreement  involv- 
ing the  export  of  technical  information  re- 
lating to  the  design,  development,  and  pro- 
duction of  a  Model  FS-X  aircraft  in  Japan. 

(b)  Description  of  Agreement.— The 
agreement  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  is 
the  agreement  which  is  the  subject  of  the 
proposed  approval  described  in  the  Presi- 
dent s  certification  submitted  to  Congress 
pursuant  to  section  36(d)  of  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act  on  May  1.  1989  (trans- 
mittal number  MC-9-89). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Solomon]  will  be  recognized  for 
30  minutes  and  a  Member  opposed  will 
be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Solomon]. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  consider- 
ation of  the  rule,  I  discussed  the  pro- 
cedural problem  that  necessitates  my 
offering  of  this  amendment.  I  need  not 
repeat  that  discussion  now,  except  to 
say  that  a  strong  vote  in  favor  of  my 
amendment  will  send  a  strong  and  nec- 
essary signal  that  Congress  is  serious 
about  correcting  those  trade  relation- 
ships which  have  become  a  one-way 
street. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  is 
simply  sense-of-Congress  language 
that  the  export  of  technical  informa- 
tion relating  to  the  design,  develop- 
ment, and  production  of  the  FSX  air- 
craft should  be  prohibited.  The  vote 
on  this  amendment  will  be  the  only 
opportunity  Members  of  the  House 
will  have  to  express  what  they  think, 
pro  or  con,  about  the  FSX  deal  with 
Japan. 

I  am  offering  this  amendment  for 
two  reasons. 

First,  I  am  convinced  that  the  FSX 
deal  is  not  in  the  best  interests  of  our 


country.  The  central  question  is  this: 
What  is  Japan's  primary  motive  in 
seeking  this  particular  arrangement? 
Is  it  national  defense?  Or  is  it  commer- 
cial opportunity?  I  would  suggest  that 
the  record  is  clear.  If  the  Toshiba  case 
of  2  years  ago  should  teach  us  any- 
thing, it  is  an  understanding  of  Japa- 
nese industrial  priorities. 

In  this  particular  case,  the  paper 
trail  goes  back  at  least  9  years— Docu- 
mentation that  proves  the  Japanese 
Ministry  of  International  trade  and 
Industry  has  been  organizing  a  con- 
certed effort  aimed  at  building  a 
world-class  aerospace  industry  by  the 
turn  of  the  century.  And  that's  exactly 
where  the  FSX  deal  comes  in. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  Government 
doesn't  even  have  a  guarantee  from 
the  Japanese  that  we  will  be  involved 
in  the  production  phase  of  this 
project.  That's  how  shaky  this  deal 
really  is.  Once  we  turn  over  sensitive 
technology  during  the  development 
phase,  we  have  absolutely  no  guaran- 
tee that  Japan  will  not  change  the 
rules  and  proceed  as  it  pleases. 

Now,  I  know  the  argument  has  been 
made  that  Japan  is  going  to  develop  a 
fighter  aircraft  on  its  own,  regardless 
of  what  we  do,  so  we  should  be  happy 
for  the  scraps  and  crumbs  that  come 
our  way.  But  this  just  underscores  the 
point  Japan's  real  motivation  is  com- 
mercial, not  defense. 

The  FSX  is  meant  to  replace  Japan's 
F-1  aircraft,  which  already  represents 
a  30-year-old  technology.  The  F-1  is 
already  so  obsolescent  that  the  princi- 
pal northern  island  in  Japan,  Hok- 
kaido, is  militarily  vulnerable  today— 
in  1989. 

But  the  FSX  project  will  not  be  com- 
pleted for  at  least  10  years,  and  15 
years  is  more  likely.  If  Japan  is  truly 
motivated  by  concerns  for  its  national 
security,  they  could  buy  130  F-16's  off 
the  shelf,  take  delivery  by  the  mid- 
1990's  at  the  latest,  and  spend  one- 
third  as  much  money  as  they  are  oth- 
erwise prepared  to  commit  to  the  FSX 
project.  The  export  value  to  the 
United  States  would  be  about  the 
same  either  way. 

But  Japan  knows  it  can  count  on 
Uncle  Sam  to  keep  the  sea  lanes  open, 
to  keep  the  oil  flowing  from  the  Per- 
sian Gulf— so  why  not  take  him  for  an- 
other free  ride— which  is  exactly  what 
they're  doing. 

The  second  reason  I  have,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, for  offering  this  amendment  con- 
cerns the  alternative  language  that  is 
being  proposed.  There  are  any  number 
of  reasons  Members  could  have  for  op- 
posing both  the  amendment  to  be  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
and  the  committee  resolution. 

Both  of  these  alternatives  are  re- 
plete with  provisions  that  seek  to  mi- 
cromanage  the  executive  branch.  The 
historic— and,  may  I  say,  the  constitu- 
tional—precedents that  should  apply 
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in  cases  of  this  kind  are  very  simple: 
The  executive  branch  negotiates  with 
foreign  countries  and  then  presents 
the  fruits  of  those  negotiations  to 
Congress  for  approval  or  disapproval- 
period. 

It  is  not  the  legitimate  or  constitu- 
tional function  of  Congress  to  manage 
the  executive  branch's  responsibilities 
or  to  set  preconditions  for  negotiations 
with  other  countries.  But  yet  these  al- 
ternatives would  propose  to  do  both. 

Both  of  these  alternatives  also  pro- 
pose that  the  GAO— an  arm  of  the 
Congress— assume  CIA-like  responsi- 
bilities to  analyze  the  implementation 
of  the  congressional  conditions  im- 
posed on  the  PSX  deal,  as  well  as  the 
strategic  implications  involved. 

Mr.  Chairman,  both  of  these  alter- 
natives are  fraught  with  constitutional 
difficulties  and  will  be  vetoed.  And  so  I 
appeal  to  Members  that  if  you  really 
do  want  to  send  a  message  to  the  exec- 
utive branch— if  you  really  do  want  to 
cast  an  unequivocal,  unambiguous  vote 
against  the  FSX  deal  with  Japan- 
then  vote  for  my  amendment. 

D  1530 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Solarz]  is  recog- 
nized for  30  mintues. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
7  minutes  to  my  very  good  friend,  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  the 
State  of  Washington  [Mr.  Miller]. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Solarz]  for  conducting  in  the  subcom- 
mittee some  very  excellent  hearings 
on  this  PSX.  I  also  want  to  commend 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Leach],  the  ranking 
member,  for  his  participation,  and  to 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Solomon].  His  amend- 
ment certainly  poses  the  issue  four- 
square. 

I  speak  in  support  of  the  FSX  agree- 
ment and  in  opposition  to  the  Solo- 
mon aunendment.  I  do  so  as  one  who. 
last  January,  joined  in  sending  a  letter 
asking  the  administration  to  take  an- 
other look  at  the  FSX  deal  and  to  go 
out  and  do  some  hard  negotiating, 
which  I  believe  they  did.  I  do  so  as  one 
who  went  into  the  hearings  with  an 
open  mind  on  the  issue,  but  in  the 
course  of,  I  think,  probably  over  20 
hours  of  hearings.  I  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  PSX  deal  may  be 
good  for  Japan,  but  more  importantly, 
it  is  good  for  the  United  States. 

Let  us  start  out  with  what  I  think  is 
an  assumption  which  most  of  us  in 
this  House  share,  and  that  is  that  mili- 
tary burden  sharing  is  a  good  idea. 


that  by  and  large  we  like  to  enter  into 
codevelopment-coproduction  agree- 
ments with  our  allies.  I  say  I  think 
this  is  an  assumption  that  most  of  us 
share,  because  we  have  certainly  done 
a  lot  of  that.  We  have  these  coproduc- 
tion  agreements  with  plenty  of  allies. 
We  are  now  in  a  coproduction  agree- 
ment with  the  British  on  the  Harrier 
jet.  They  did  most  of  the  design  work, 
in  fact,  I  think  they  did  all  the  design 
work,  but  we  are  coproducing  it  in  the 
United  States  because  we  want  to 
produce  it.  We  have  had  coproduction 
agreements  with  Japan  before. 

In  general,  military  burden  sharing 
is  good.  We  want  the  allies,  and  we 
urge  our  allies,  to  take  up  a  greater 
share  of  defense  and.  indeed,  in  the 
North  Pacific  that  is  just  as  true  as 
anywhere  else,  because  while  we  have 
made  progress  in  negotiations  with  the 
Soviets,  the  Soviets  today  in  the  North 
Pacific  have  just  as  strong  a  fleet  as 
they  ever  have  had.  In  fact,  their 
naval  presence  in  the  last  several  years 
has  increased.  That  is  the  assumption 
generally,  that  we  want  that  military 
burden  sharing. 

What  then  is  the  opposition  to  this 
agreement?  It  comes,  I  think,  based  on 
two  major  arguments.  The  arguments 
go  as  follows:  that  because  of  the  pe- 
culiar nature  of  our  relationship  with 
Japan  we  ought  to  make  an  exception 
to  that  general  burden-sharing  thesis, 
and  one  argument  for  making  the  ex- 
ception is  that  the  technology  that 
Japan  will  gain  in  this  arrangement 
will  help  Japan  to  overcome  our  lead 
in  commercial  civil  aviation,  endanger 
our  supremacy  in  the  civil  commercial 
aviation  industry. 

The  chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Solarz]  and  myself, 
when  we  heard  that  argument,  turned 
to  each  other  and  said,  "We  ought  to 
hear  from  those  who  ought  to  know 
best  about  civil  commercial  aviation. 
Let  us  get  representatives  of  our  civil 
commercial  aviation  companies  in  to 
testify." 

We  did.  Representatives  of  Boeing, 
McDonnell  Douglas,  Lockheed  came, 
and  for  over  3  hours  we  grilled  them. 
Their  unanimous  position  was  that 
this  agreement  will  not  jeopardize  our 
commercial  civil  aviation  lead. 

Why?  No.  1,  because  it  was  their 
unanimous  opinion  that  there  was 
very  little  significance  in  military 
technology  as  applied  to  commercial 
aviation,  and  they  went  into  a  lot  of 
reasons  relating  to  the  differences  in 
the  kinds  of  planes  that  I  will  not  get 
into  here.  They  did  not  think  Japan 
was  going  to  get  a  significant  commer- 
cial aviation  advantage  from  this  mili- 
tary aviation  technology. 

Beyond  that,  they  made  the  point 
that  if  Japan  wanted  to  get  an  advan- 
tage in  commercial  aviation,  the  way 
to  do  it  would  not  be  to  enter  into  a 
coproduction.      codesign      agreement 


with  the  United  States,  but  to  do  it  on 
its  own. 

D  1540 

The  second  major  argument  against 
the  agreement  is  let  us  make  an  excep- 
tion to  military  burden  sharing  be- 
cause of  our  trade  deficit,  that  because 
there  is  a  trade  deficit  with  Japan, 
Japan  ought  to  buy  the  planes  off  the 
shelf.  But  there  is  a  problem  with  this 
argument  which  a  lot  of  the  previous 
speakers  have  ignored.  The  F-16  off 
the  shelf  is  going  to  cost  in  the  range 
of  $18  million  to  $20  million.  The 
plane  we  are  going  to  codesign  and  co- 
develop  is  going  to  cost  in  the  range  of 
$50  million,  and  we  are  going  to  get  40 
percent  of  that.  We  just  do  not  do 
more  for  the  trade  balance  by  having 
them  buy  it  off  the  shelf. 

On  top  of  that,  they  are  not  going  to 
buy  it  off  the  shelf.  If  we  turn  this 
down,  they  are  going  to  go  off  and  de- 
velop the  plane  on  their  own. 

Forty  percent  of  something  is  better 
than  100  percent  of  nothing.  So  that  is 
something  for  us  to  consider. 

There  is  a  lot  of  resentment  in  this 
Chamber  about  Japan,  a  lot  of  resent- 
ment over  trading  practices,  fishing 
practices,  and  I  share  some  of  those 
resentments.  But  the  fact  that  we 
have  grievances  against  Japan  in  some 
areas  should  not  lead  us  in  another 
area  to  reject  a  deal  that  is  good  for 
the  United  States.  That  is  the  issue 
before  us  today.  PSX  may  be  good  for 
Japan,  but  it  certainly  is  good  for  the 
United  States.  We  should  defeat  the 
Solomon  amendment. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Mavroules],  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  and  chairman  of 
its  Subcommittee  on  Investigations, 
which  has  had  extensive  hearings  on 
this  subject. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
welcome  the  opportunity  to  join  my 
colleagues  in  this  discussion  on  the 
PSX  fighter  agreement  with  Japan. 
While  this  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  113) 
provides  us  with  a  chance  to  debate 
the  issue,  the  choice  has  already  been 
made.  By  a  narrow  margin,  the  other 
body  has  elected  to  allow  the  F-16/ 
FSX  transfer  to  occur. 

Consequently,  our  opportunity  is  to 
only  consider  the  language  of  the 
Byrd  amendment,  and  a  series  of 
amendments  that  express  the  sense  of 
this  Congress. 

While  I  will  support  the  Solomon 
and  Bruce  amendments,  my  feeling  re- 
mains that  the  PSX  is  a  bad  deal  for 
the  United  States. 

The  Armed  Services  Investigations 
Subcommittee  held  two  hearings  on 
this  proposal.  We  heard  from  a  variety 
of  witnesses,  and  frankly,  I  am  disap- 
pointed that  we  are  not  here  to  vote 
this  sale  up  or  down. 
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This  agreement  for  the  transfer  of 
F-16  technology  has  been  flawed  from 
the  start.  We  have  been  down  this 
road  before,  but  we  have  not  learned. 
Under  the  FSX  agreement,  the  Jap- 
anese will  build  upon  the  host  of  co- 
production  agreements  they  now  have 
with  the  United  States.  Take  one— the 
F- 15— for  example.  According  to  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  we  were 
supposed  to  get  a  45-percent  work 
share.  What  we  have  ended  up  with  is 
about  20  percent.  The  40  percent  work 
share  on  FSX  production  is  a  promise, 
not  a  guarantee.  And  what  work  does 
come  to  the  United  States,  will  go  to 
the  large  prime  contractor,  and  not 
the  small  vendors  and  businesses  that 
are  so  critical,  to  the  American  indus- 
trial base. 

The  issue  is  more  than  the  transfer 
of  specific  technologies— it  is  the 
transfer  of  productive  capacity,  the  de- 
velopment of  a  trained  labor  force, 
and  the  ability  to  translate  all  that 
into  market  share  at  the  expense  of 
American  workers. 

Also  of  concern  is  the  security  of 
critical  technologies.  In  our  last  hear- 
ing on  the  FSX,  Richard  Perle  made  a 
critically  important  point. 

He  said  that  the  earlier  Toshiba 
affair  was  a  '*  *  *  reflection  of  the  at- 
titude of  the  Japanese  Government, 
which  •  •  •  was  so  lackadaisical  in  its 
approach  to  these  matters,  that  Japa- 
nese companies  had  every  reason  to 
believe  their  government  did  not  take 
the  system  of  controls  very  seriously." 
In  this  regard,  there  are  other  alle- 
gations that  have  surfaced  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  activities  of  Mitsubishi 
Heavy,  one  of  the  prime  contractors 
on  the  Japanese  side.  It  has  been  al- 
leged, that  Mitsubishi  may  have 
helped  construct  a  facility  in  Libya, 
that  has  since  been  used  to  manufac- 
ture chemical  weapons. 

Many  Members  have  been  briefed  on 
this  matter.  As  a  member  of  the  Intel- 
ligence Committee,  I  spent  consider- 
able time  attempting  to  review  all  of 
the  available  material.  I  can  only  say  I 
have  reviewed  these  materials  from 
the  intelligence  community  hoping  to 
get  a  definitive  answer  on  Mitsubishi's 
activities. 

In  my  mind,  the  intelligence  data  on 
Mitsubishi  and  the  other  Japanese  in- 
dustrial activities  in  Libya,  raises  more 
questions  than  it  answers. 

While  I  cannot  discuss  the  specifics 
of  the  classified  material,  let  me  quote 
from  unclassified  testimony.  As  Mr. 
Perle  explained,  he  was  "•  '  '  puzzled 
that  Japanese  industrialists  in  Libya 
were  not  puzzled,  that  they  were 
building  a  desalinization  plant  in  the 
shadow  of  batteries  of  air  defense  mis- 
siles *  *  *" 
Finally,  there  is  the  issue  of  trade. 
The  FSX  alone  is  unlikely  to  make 
or  break  us.  But  it  represents  the  frus- 
tration of  dealing  with  persistent 
trade    imbalances,    that    stem    from 
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Japan's  single  minded  pursuit  of  world 
market  share,  while  protecting  their 

own. 

The  result  is  a  growing  loss  of  confi- 
dence in  Japanese  intentions,  and  in 
their  ability  to  act  as  a  responsible  ally 
and  a  responsible  financial  superpow- 
er. 

These  trade  imbalances  are  not  m 
their  interest  any  more  than  they  are 
in  ours.  This  is  not  solely  a  Japanese 
problem— much  of  this  stems  from  our 
own  neglect  of  what's  happening  to 
our  competitive  position.  But  we  also 
need  to  send  a  message  that  allies 
work  together— economic,  military, 
and  political— to  solve  their  problems. 
Legislation  cannot  alter  the  fact, 
that  this  agreement,  was  negotiated  in 
a  very  narrow  context  from  the  begin- 
ning. That  was  a  mistake. 

Instead,  this  sale  should  be  put  on 
hold  until  better  framework  is  estab- 
lished, so  that  our  varied  national  in- 
terests are  protected. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  SchumerL 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  first 
let  me  thank  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  for  graciously  yielding  this  time. 
I  do  not  agree  with  his  position  but 
rather  support  the  other  gentleman 
from  upstate  New  York  [Mr.  Solo- 
mon] and  hope  that  his  resolution  will 
pass. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  FSX  fighter  is  a 
deal  that  should  have  been  blown  out 
of  the  sky  a  long  time  ago.  But  the 
President  has  decided  to  acquiesce  in 
the  deal,  and  so  we  are  left  to  tinker 
around  the  edges,  to  try  and  shore  up 
the  most  egregious  deficiencies  in  the 
deal.  And  many  of  my  colleagues  have 
quite  properly  raised  concerns  about 
the  high  technology  transfer,  the  U.S. 
production  share,  and  potential  of  un- 
dercutting our  own  commercial  aero- 
space industry.   I  join   in   these  con- 
cerns, but  the  issue  cuts  much  deeper. 
Mr.   Chairman,   I   speak   as   a   free 
trader.  I  speak  as  somebody  who  has 
opposed  protectionist  after  protection- 
ist   amendment    on    textiles    or    the 
amendment   of   the   gentleman    from 
Missouri  in  the  trade  bill  last  year. 
But  my  colleagues,  if  Members  believe 
in  free  trade  and  in  comparative  ad- 
vantage, then  this  deal  should  be  de- 
feated, and  that  is  because  compara- 
tive   advantage    means    quite    simply 
when  one  country  makes  an  excellent 
product,  as  we  do.  the  F-16.  the  best 
fighter  plane  in  the  world,  the  least 
expensive  fighter  plane  in  the  world, 
and  another  country  does  not  make 
that  product  as  well,  they  should  pur- 
chase it  from  the  country  that  excels. 

a  1550 
We  have  a  $55  billion  trade  deficit 
with  the  Japanese,  and  if  the  Japanese 
truly  believed  in  free  trade,  as  I  do. 
and  so  many  of  us  do  in  this  Chamber, 
if  they  really  wanted  to  reduce  that 


deficit,  here  is  a  classic  case  where  not 
private  companies  but  the  Govern- 
ment, the  Japanese  Government, 
could  make  its  wishes  clear  and  pur- 
chase the  plane  from  the  United 
States. 

That  would  do  several  things.  It 
would  reduce  the  deficit  that  we  have, 
our  trade  deficit,  and  furthermore,  my 
colleagues,  it  would  increase  the 
strength  of  the  world's  economy  be- 
cause we  would  not  have,  in  violation 
of  classic  economic  doctrine,  two  coun- 
tries for  noneconomic  reasons  compet- 
ing and  building  similar  products. 

But  instead  of  buying  the  product 
outright,  the  Japanese  have  decided  to 
reinvent  the  wheel  at  nearly  three 
times  what  it  would  cost  to  buy  the  F- 
16  off  the  shelf. 

My  colleagues,  the  future  of  this 
country  is  far  less  geopolitical  and  far 
more  economic,  and  I  think  we  ought 
to  learn  a  lesson:  To  allow  those  ex- 
perts in  the  Defense  Department  and 
those  expert  diplomats  in  the  State 
Department  to  negotiate  these  deals 
without  any  concern  for  economics, 
for  the  position  of  our  balance  of 
trade,  for  the  position  of  the  United 
States  in  the  future,  is  a  grave  mistake 
and  something  we  should  never  allow 
to  happen  again  because  economics  is 
what  motivates  this  world  more  and 
more. 

Let  me  say  again  that  we  are  in  an 
economic  battle  to  keep  the  world 
trading  with  each  other,  to  each  make 
the  best  products  and  let  them  prevail 
on  the  battlefields  of  free  trade.  The 
FSX  deal  flies  in  the  face  of  that  doc- 
trine. It  brings  us  very  few  advantages. 
It  flies  in  the  face  of  opening  markets 
on  both  sides  of  the  Pacific.  It  is  un- 
fortunate that  this  resolution  is  only  a 
resolution,  but  it  should  pass;  the 
Bruce  amendment  should  pass  and 
then  we  would  have  to  let  the  chips 
fall  where  they  may. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
few  minutes  ago  Members  heard  from 
the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Investigations,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Mavroules]. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  now  yield  such  time 
as  he  may  consume  to  his  counterpart, 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Hopkins]. 

Mr.  HOPKINS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  much. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  my  col- 
league, for  offering  this  very  timely 
amendment.  It  gives  us  the  only 
choice  that  we  are  going  to  have  here 
today   for  voting  for  or  against  the 

FSX 

When  the  FSX  first  came  before  our 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations.  I 
went  in  there  clearly  with  an  open 
mind  just  to  determine  what  is  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  United  States. 

I  sat  through  hearings.  I  sat  through 
the  classified  briefings,  and  I  must  tell 
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you  that  I  have  concluded  that  this 
situation  is  not  in  the  best  interests  of 
this  country. 

If  the  Japanese  wanted  to  buy  P-16's 
which  would  do  the  job  that  they  say 
they  need  the  PSX  to  do,  obviously 
they  have  the  money  to  do  so. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  we 
have  been  out-negotiated  by  the  Japa- 
nese through  our  State  Department 
and  our  Defense  Department.  They 
have  outdone  both  of  those  depart- 
ments, in  my  view. 

I  would  just  have  to  say  to  you  that 
it  has  taken  us  many  years  and  bil- 
lions of  dollars  to  advance  to  the  place 
where  we  could  design  and  construct 
the  P-16. 

The  PSX  deal  is  going  to  give  it  all 
to  Japan  for  a  tiny  fraction  of  this 
cost. 

The  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Investigations  mentioned  Mitsubi- 
shi. I  sat  in  on  the  briefings  on  that. 
That  is  subject  to  interpretation  as  to 
whether  or  not  there  is  a  connection 
between  the  prime  contractor  for  the 
PSX.  Mitsubishi,  and  the  chemical 
plant  in  Libya. 

I  have  come  to  the  conclusion, 
frankly,  that  there  was  a  connection 
between  the  two.  And  I  have  to  tell 
you,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  view  this 
contract  is  selling  our  children's  de- 
fense security  for  just  a  few  fast  dol- 
lars in  this  country. 

So  let  me  again  thank  my  counter- 
part for  his  statement  and  associate 
with  his  remarks  and  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Solomon] 
for  offering  his  amendment. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina.  [Mr. 
Valentine]  for  the  purpose  of  a  collo- 
quy. 

Mr.  VALENTINE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  time 
to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  engage  in  a 
colloquy  with  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Solarz]  on  the  issue  of 
coproduction.  In  particular  I  am  con- 
cerned with  advanced  composite  mate- 
rials, a  focus  of  recent  hearings  by  the 
Committee  on  Science,  Space,  and 
Technology.  Contrary  to  assertions  by 
the  administration,  witnesses  to  these 
hearings  sUted  that  the  United  States 
is  well  ahead  of  the  Japanese  in  using 
advanced  composites  in  aircraft  appli- 
cations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  bad  enough  that 
we  are  now  entering  into  an  agree- 
ment that  will  benefit  the  Japanese 
technologically  more  than  the  United 
States.  However,  recently  it  has  come 
to  my  attention  that  the  situation  is. 
perhaps,  even  worse  than  we  had  origi- 
nally thought.  Apparently  Mitsubishi 
Heavy  Industries.  Inc.  as  the  principal 
Japanese  PSX  contractor,  has  decided, 
a  priori,  to  allow  for  only  Japanese 
suppliers  of  these  advanced  composite 
materials.    Thus    companies    in    the 
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United  States,  such  as  BASF  and  Her- 
cules Aerospace  Co.,  recognized  as 
world  leaders  in  supplying  these  ad- 
vanced materials,  will  be  precluded 
from  participating  in  any  open  compe- 
tition to  supply  materials  for  the  PSX. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  hoped  to  re- 
solve this  situation  by  offering  an 
amendment  to  provide  for  fair  and 
open,  international  competitio.i  for 
the  supply  of  advanced  composit  ma- 
terials. Unfortunately,  the  rule  does 
not  make  such  an  amendment  in 
order.  However,  perhaps,  the  author 
of  the  committees  original  resolution 
could  clarify  the  intent  of  the  commit- 
tee as  it  might  pertain  to  the  question 
of  these  advanced  materials.  In  both 
the  original  Senate  version  of  the  reso- 
lution and  in  the  committee's  amend- 
ed version,  it  is  indicated  that  the 
sense  of  Congress  regarding  coproduc- 
tion would  provide  a  U.S.  share  of  not 
less  than  40  percent,  including  the 
value  of  manufacturing  spare  parts 
and  other  support  items.  *  •  •  It  is 
further  stated  in  other  parts  of  the 
resolutions  that  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce shall  review  any  future  agree- 
ments with  the  view  to  avoiding  a  sig- 
nificant adverse  impact  on  the  inter- 
national competitive  position  of  U.S. 
industry. 

In  view  of  these  positions,  is  it  fair 
to  assume  that  the  committee  intend- 
ed that  U.S.  industry  be  given  a  fair 
chance  to  compete  in  all  aspects  of  the 
production  of  the  PSX.  including  the 
supply  of  advanced  composite  materi- 
als? 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield.  I  would  be  happy 
to  respond  to  the  questions  by  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina.  The 
issue  he  raises  is  an  important  one 
that  deserves  clarification.  Certainly,  a 
major  concern  of  the  committee  was 
to  ensure  that  U.S.  industry  would  be 
given  a  fair  chance  to  compete  in  all 
aspects  of  the  production  of  the  PSX, 
including  supplying  of  advanced  com- 
posite materials. 

Mr.  VALENTINE.  Would  it  not  be 
further  reasonable  to  assume  that  the 
determination  of  the  supply  of  these 
raw  materials  should  be  based  on  a 
fair  and  open  international  competi- 
tion, allowing  for  United  States  as  well 
as  Japanese  participation  in  the  phase 
of  the  production  of  the  PSX? 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  I  certainly  agree  that 
it  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
supply  of  advanced  composite  materi- 
als should  be  based  on  a  fair  and  open 
international  competition  to  select  the 
best  materials  for  the  PSX. 

Mr.  VALENTINE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman's  clarifica- 
tion of  these  questions. 

n  1660 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  1 
yield  3  minutes  to  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Poreign 


Affairs,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Oilman]. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  time 
to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to  express  sup- 
port of  the  Solomon  amendment  and 
my  opposition  to  the  proposed  sale  of 
the  Fighter  Support  Experimental 
[PSX]  jet  aircraft  to  Japan,  and  I 
commend  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Solomon]  for  this  amend- 
ment. It  is  with  some  reservation  that 
I  oppose  the  administration  on  so  vital 
an  issue  of  foreign  policy;  however, 
after  careful  scrutiny  of  this  proposed 
transaction  and  the  completion  of  a 
thorough  review  and  evaluation  in  our 
own  Committee  on  Poreign  Affairs,  I 
am  compelled  to  conclude  that  the 
PSX  deal  is  not  in  the  best  interests  of 
our  Nation  and  not  in  the  best  interest 
of  our  Japanese  allies. 

The  PSX  agreement  ostensibly  is 
the  product  of  efforts  to  convince 
Japan  to  assume  greater  responsibility 
for  the  burden  of  defending  United 
States  interests  and  the  interests  of 
United  States'  allies  in  the  North  Pa- 
cific. While  we  recognize  the  worthy 
intent  of  President  Bush  and  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  in  promoting  de- 
fense burdensharing,  it  is  still  not  pos- 
sible to  evaluate  the  PSX  transaction 
apart  from  the  terms  of  the  transac- 
tion itself.  No  matter  how  well  inten- 
tioned,  a  bad  deal  is  simply  a  bad  deal. 

On  the  face  of  it,  when  examined  on 
its  merits,  it  is  evident  that  the  cur- 
rent proposal  should  be  rejected  and 
our  negotiators  should  be  sent  back  to 
the  drawing  board. 

Production  of  a  new  Japanese  jet 
fighter— even  coproduction  with  the 
United  States— is  a  misguided  effort  in 
attempting  to  enhance  burdensharing. 
Despite  the  unique  defense  require- 
ments which  Japan  faces  in  the  North 
Pacific,  an  off-the-shelf  purchase  of 
the  General  Dynamics  P-16  would  pro- 
vide our  allies  with  a  readily  available, 
reliable,  and  suitable  aircraft,  fully 
compatible  with  U.S.  air  defense 
forces,  at  a  price  which  is  significantly 
less  costly  than  the  proposed  PSX. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  firm  belief 
that  the  benefits  of  the  PSX  deal  are 
more  perceived  than  actual.  Propo- 
nents of  the  transaction  cite  jobs  and 
the  preservation  of  defense  markets  in 
Japan.  It  is  hard  to  imagine,  however, 
how  the  transfer  of  technology  to 
Japan  will  do  anything  to  preserve 
United  States  jobs  when  it  probably 
will  encourage  Japan  to  develop  a 
competitive,  indigenous  aerospace  in- 
dustry. Moreover,  it  is  hard  to  imagine 
the  existence  of  open  defense  markets 
given  Japan's  trade  record  in  virtually 
every  other  industrial  sector  in  which 
they  have  a  significant  domestic  stake. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not  obvi- 
ous why  we  should  grant  sensitive 
United  States  technology  to  Japanese 
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firms  which  cannot  guarantee  the  ap- 
propriate use  of  that  knowledge.  In 
addition,  the  allegation  that  Mitsubi- 
shi Heavy  Industries  has  been  cooper- 
ating with  the  Lybian  Government  in 
developing  a  chemical  weapons  capa- 
bility is  certainly  very  disturbing.  Our 
past  experience  with  illegal  technolo- 
gy transfers  from  Japan  should  give 
further  cause  for  concern. 

Unfortunately,  due  to  the  previous 
legislative  action  in  the  other  body,  we 
cannot  delete  the  proposed  sale  of  the 
FSX  altogether.  However,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  take  advantage  of  this 
opportunity  to  express  their  opposi- 
tion to  the  proposed  FSX  transaction, 
by  supporting  the  Solomon  amend- 
ment that  voices  disapproval  of  the 
FSX  proposal. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  my  very  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  North  Dakota   [Mr. 

DORGANl. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding  to  me. 

I  witnessed  the  presentation  by  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Schumer]  when  he  talked  about 
the  doctrine  of  comparative  advan- 
tage. I  remembered  then  that  I  had 
both  studied  and  read  economics  when 
I  was  in  college.  I  also  taught  econom- 
ics in  college,  and  have  gone  on,  none- 
theless, to  lead  a  productive  life.  I  had 
forgotten  most  doctrines  until  I  heard 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Schumer]  repeat  it. 

He  is  absolutely  right.  The  doctrine 
of  comparative  economic  advantage 
suggests  that  in  this  instance  we  not 
make  a  deal  with  Japan  on  the  FSX. 
Now  this  country  is  under  attack.  It 
has  been  clear  for  a  decade  we  have 
been  under  attack.  It  is  an  economic 
attack.  The  question  is,  what  do  we  do 
when  we  are  under  attack?  We  build 
better  products.  We  expect  to  be  able 
to  sell  those  better  products  around 
the  world  where  there  is  demand.  Part 
of  that  demand  comes  from  what  is 
called  by  some  on  this  floor  a  partner- 
ship between  this  country  and  our 
allies,  who  do  business  with  each 
other. 

I  have  this  question:  If  we  are  in- 
volved in  a  partnership  with  Japan, 
where  is  the  fair  deal  for  this  partner? 
We  buy  3.4  million  cars  and  trucks 
from  Japan  because  they  build  pretty 
good  products.  They  want  to  buy  a  jet 
fighter  plane.  We  build  the  best  in  the 
world.  Do  they  then  come  to  this 
country  and  say.  You  build  the  best 
jet  fighters,  so  we  will  buy  from  you? 
No,  they  say  in  that  instance.  We 
would  simply  like  to  get  your  technol- 
ogy and  take  it  back  to  Japan  and  pro- 
vide the  jobs  in  Japan.  That  makes  no 

sense. 

What  makes  sense,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
to  ask  the  Japanese  to  treat  Ameri- 
cans as  we  treat  them.  If  we  make  jet 
fighter  planes  that  are  the  best  in  the 


world,  and  they  want  jet  fighter 
planes,  we  say  to  the  Japanese,  God 
bless  you,  come  over  here  and  buy 
them,  because  we  sure  buy  plenty  of 
your  products.  When  you  come,  bring 
some  money,  because  we  want  you  to 
pay  for  it,  as  well.  That  is  what  we 
ought  to  be  negotiating  with  our  part- 
ners. Partnership  runs  both  ways.  A 
deal  with  partners  is  a  deal  that  is  fair 
to  both  sides. 

Unfortunately,  as  I  mentioned 
before,  this  reputation  of  being 
shrewd  Yankee  traders  has  been 
shredded  in  the  last  decade.  We  are 
not  very  shrewd  at  all.  We  just  say  to 
all  these  folks.  "You  can  come  over 
here  and  take  what  you  want  from 
us."  It  does  not  make  any  sense.  The 
way  to  strengthen  this  country's  eco- 
nomic future,  and  the  way  to  defend 
ourselves  against  economic  attack  is  to 
build  the  finest  products  and  be  ex- 
pected to  be  able  to  sell  them  to  those 
that  have  a  need  around  the  world. 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

I  wonder  if  my  friend  from  North 
Dakota  could  answer  a  question.  If 
this  deal  does  not  go  through,  it  will 
go  through,  but  were  it  not  and  the 
Japanese  were  to  go  to  the  European 
consortium  that  is  building  the  Toron- 
ado  plane,  and  get  the  same  technolo- 
gy from  the  Europeans,  and  then  give 
the  Europeans  40  percent  of  the  work, 
so  the  Japanese  have  the  technology, 
the  Europeans  have  the  work,  we  have 
nothing  if  the  FSX  deal  is  defeated. 
Can  the  gentleman  from  North 
Dakota  tell  me  how  that  would  be  in 
the  interest  of  the  United  States?  My 
question  is:  How  is  it  in  the  interest  of 
the  United  States  for  the  Japanese  to 
get  the  technology  from  the  Europe- 
ans, and  they  will  get  it  from  them. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota. 
First  of  all,  there  is  not  a  comparable 
aircraft.  Ours  are  the  finest  in  the 
world.  Second,  in  my  hometown  we 
expect,  when  we  do  business  with  a 
person  down  the  street,  we  expect  that 
they  do  business  with  us. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman.  1 
yield  such  time  as  she  may  consume  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mrs.  Roukema]. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Solomon  amend- 
ment, and  strong  support  of  the  gen- 
tleman's statements  on  the  preroga- 
tives of  Congress  with  respect  to  over- 
sight on  the  agreements,  commercial 
and  technology  transfers.  There  is  no 
substantiation  at  all  that  this  is  an  in- 
fringement on  the  prerogtives  of  the 
executive  department. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  Solo- 
mon amendment  in  opposition  to  the  FSX  jet 
fighter  agreement.  I  am  also  going  to  support 


the  Bruce  amendment  when  we  consider  that 
shortly. 

I  deplore  the  fact  that  the  Senate  has  voted 
to  approve  the  FSX  jet  fighter  program  even 
with  the  restrictions  included  in  the  Byrd 
amendment.  I  believe  that  this  is  still  the 
wrong  decision  and  represents  bad  policy. 
The  original  memorandum  of  understanding 
was  faulty  and  totally  unnecessary.  The  re- 
vised t^OU  provides  little  consolation. 

Make  no  mistake  about  this  so-called  code- 
velopment/coproduction  agreement.  This  is 
an  outright  technology  transfer  of  major  pro- 
portions which  will  have  profound  economic 
and  technological  consequences  for  this 
Nation.  The  end  result  of  this  can  only  be  a 
Japanese  commercial  and  defense  aircraft  in- 
dustry which  will  rival  our  own  and  threaten 
American  jobs. 

A  foreign  policy  which  reinforces  United 
States-Japanese  relations  is  important.  But 
not  at  the  expense  of  our  advanced  technolo- 
gy, our  industrial  base,  and  certainly  not 
driven  by  the  internal  political  demands  of 
Japan. 

The  Solomon  amendment  rejects  outright 
this  jet  fighter  proposal.  I  support  this  amend- 
ment and  urge  the  House  to  send  the  strong- 
est possible  message  to  the  administration 
that  we  oppose  this  ill-conceived  agreement.  I 
believe  the  Japanese  should  be  required  to 
purchase  United  States  jet  aircraft  which  are 
already  m  our  own  inventory.  The  F-15,  F-16, 
and  even  the  F-18  are  the  best  fighters  in  the 
world,  and  Japan  should  have  no  problem  ful- 
filling its  defense  role  in  Asia  with  these  fine 
aircraft  in  their  inventory. 

Because  the  FSX  will  not  be  any  more  ad- 
vanced than  the  current  Inventory,  we  can 
only  assume  that  the  Japanese  see  more  to 
this  program  than  just  the  joint  production  of 
an  airplane.  They  obviously  see  this  as  an  op- 
portunity to  learn  as  much  as  possible  about 
systems  integration  and  advanced  technology. 
These  potential  lessons  will  be  applied  to 
an  indigenous  Japanese  aerospace  industry, 
make  no  mistake  about  it. 

The  Bruce  amendment,  like  the  Byrd  initia- 
tive adopted  in  the  other  body,  would  prohibit 
the  transfer  of  sensitive  aircraft  technology  to 
Japan.  It  would  also  prevent  the  Japanese 
from  transferring  any  part  of  the  FSX  to  third 
country  parties.  These  are  important  safe- 
guards which  must  be  adopted  if  we  are  going 
to  make  sure  U.S.  technology  is  protected. 
Recently,  we  have  seen  cases  involving  To- 
shiba in  Libya  and  Mitsubishi  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  where  our  technology  has  illegally 
been  transfered  to  the  ultimate  detriment  of 
the  United  States.  This  cannot  be  allowed  to 
continue.  We  must  have  these  safeguards. 

The  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  resolution 
does  not  go  far  enough  in  providing  appropn- 
ate  safeguards.  If  the  FSX  agreement  is  going 
to  proceed,  the  minimum  we  in  the  Congress 
can  do  is  to  impose  tough  measures  which 
will  protect  our  own  industries  from  future 
unfair  competition.  Only  the  Bruce  amendment 
can  do  that. 

Some  have  tried  to  make  the  point  that  this 
amendment  unduly  intrudes  into  the  peroga- 
tives  of  the  executive  branch  and  that  such  an 
amendment  interjects  the  Congress  into  the 
business  of  negotiating  technology  transfers. 
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Well  I  do  not  subscribe  to  that  theory.  Howev- 
er, jf  this  or  any  future  administration  is  going 
to  enter  into  agreements  which  transfers  ad- 
vanced U.S.  technology  or  fails  to  protect  U.S. 
interests,  then  maybe  the  Congress  should 
interject  itself  more  often. 

The  Congress  is  an  equal  partner  in  matters 
pertaining  to  foreign,  defense,  and  trade 
policy.  Our  committee  structure  and  the  activi- 
ties of  the  House  floor  in  reviewing  these  mat- 
ters is  already  exercised  by  the  Congress 
Provisions  such  as  those  in  the  Bruce  amend- 
ment do  not  denegrate  the  role  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  in  making  policy.  If  it  is  bad  policy, 
the  Congress  must  act.  We  are  taking  on  this 
responsibility  in  this  FSX  case  by  considering 
the  Bnjce  amendment. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the  Solo- 
mon amendment  to  express  unalterable  oppo- 
sition to  this  ill-advised  technology  transfer  I 
also  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the  Bruce 
amendment  which  would  put  the  Congress  on 
record  as  demanding  certain  safeguards  for 
American  technology. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
a  very  distinguished  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Dym- 
ally]. 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Solomon]  for  bringing 
this  amendment  to  the  floor  to  those 
Members  who  have  some  concerns 
about  this  particular  issue  with  the 
Japanese  Government,  and  their  cor- 
porations may  have  an  opportunity  to 
express  our  concerns. 

Let  me  say  this:  Some  people  have 
suggested  that  those  Members  who 
oppose  deal  are  indulging  in  Japan- 
bashing.  I  want  to  establish  my  cre- 
dentials. No  Member  of  this  Congress 
has  risked  his  political  mileage  on  the 
most  controversial  issue  in  the  world 
as  I  have,  in  support  of  the  Japanese. 
That  is  the  integrity  of  their  member- 
ship on  the  International  Whaling 
Conference.  In  addition,  I  represent 
more  Japanese-Americans  than  any 
Member  in  this  Congress  except  for 
the  Members  of  Hawaii.  It  is  silly  for 
me  to  indulge  in  Japanese  bashing. 

However,  let  me  say  this  to  Mem- 
bers. The  time  has  come  first,  to  say  to 
the  Japanese,  enough  is  enough.  We  in 
this  Congress  have  spent  many  hours 
crafting  and  passing  legislation  for  af- 
firmative action  in  this  country.  Yet 
we  have  the  Japanese  here  as  our  cor- 
porate neighbors,  not  being  the  laws 
of  this  land,  developing  plants  in  the 
farthest  outreach  of  the  countryside 
away  from  the  urban  side,  hiding  their 
plants  in  urban  areas,  discriminating 
against  blacks,  refusing  to  meet  and 
confer  with  the  business  community  in 
black  America,  not  l)eing  good  corpo- 
rate friends  at  all. 
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It  seems  to  me  that  this  bill  of  this 
measure  provides  us  an  opportunity  to 
speak  out  loud  and  clear  to  the  Japa- 


nese that  this  Congress  will  not  toler- 
ate them  violating  the  affirmative 
action  laws  of  this  land.  There  has  not 
been  a  case  against  a  Japanese  corpo- 
ration by  an  employee  charging  dis- 
crimination that  they  have  won.  Every 
major  corporation  against  whom  a 
case  has  been  filed  has  lost  that  case 
on  discrimination,  and  I  think  the 
time  has  come  for  us  to  speak  up. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  deal  can  fly 
without  the  Japanese.  We  can  do  with- 
out their  cooperation. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
inquire,  how  much  time  do  we  have  re- 
maining? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Flippo).  The  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Solarz]  has  12'/:i  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  my  very  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Boeh- 
lert],  who  is  also  from  upstate  New 
York. 

Mr.  BOEHLERT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
Charles  DeGaulle  was  fond  of  saying 
nations  have  no  friends,  only  interests. 
We  ought  to  examine  the  FSX  deal  ra- 
tionally, calmly,  with  a  bit  of  De- 
Gaulles  savvy.  We  ought  not  to 
behave  like  a  bull  in  the  ring,  charging 
mindlessly  every  time  we  see  the  Japa- 
nese flag  waved  before  us. 

As  vice  chairman  of  the  Science,  Re- 
search and  Technology  Subcommittee, 
Im  concerned  about  technology  trans- 
fer and  our  Nations  competitiveness.  I 
have  listened  to  Defense  Secretary 
Cheney,  who  is  charged  with  defend- 
ing our  interests  in  the  Pacific,  as  well 
as  our  defense  industrial  base.  I  have 
listened  to  the  tough  negotiators  from 
Commerce  and  USTR  who  fight  on 
the  front  lines  for  fair  trade  with  the 
Japanese.  After  hearing  all  sides,  I 
find  our  interests  to  lie  in  going  ahead 
with  the  FSX  deal. 

The  issue  for  us  is  not  whether  it 
would  be  nice  if  the  Japanese  bought 
P-16's.  No  amount  of  United  States 
pressure  will  force  the  Japanese  to 
buy  F-16"s,  nor  to  settle  for  aging 
technology.  Nor  is  there  any  question 
that  the  Japanese  have  targeted  aero- 
space as  a  growth  industry.  They  have 
already  shown  the  ability  and  the  will 
to  proceed  alone  if  America  proves  to 
be  an  unwilling  partner. 

The  real  question  is  what's  best  for 
our  workers,  our  industry,  our  nation- 
al defense.  On  this  question,  there  is 
little  doubt  that  barriers  to  coopera- 
tion in  technology  are  just  as  short- 
sighted as  barriers  to  the  free  flow  of 
goods  and  ideas. 

A  close  look  at  the  codevelopment 
agreement  shows  that  we  are  protect- 
ing our  most  sensitive  engine  and  soft- 
ware technologies.  We  are  sharing 
items  that  do  not  represent  state-of- 
the-art  technology.  We  have  set  a  new 
standard  for  access  to  cutting-edge 
Japanese  technologies  which  could  im- 


prove our  competitiveness  and  defense 
capabilities  in  the  21st  century. 

Pushing  the  Japanese  toward  inde- 
pendent FSX  development  will  leave 
American  firms  and  workers  in  the 
cold.  The  agreement  gives  the  United 
States  40  percent  of  development  and 
production  work,  or  about  $2.5  billion 
for  American  firms,  and  thousands  of 
good  jobs  for  American  people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  best  long-term 
path  to  prosperity  is  not  taking 
whacks  at  the  ability  of  others  or 
taking  the  ball  and  refusing  to  play. 
We  need  to  pour  more  investment  into 
our  engineers,  workers,  and  productive 
capacity,  and  learn  how  to  profit  from 
joint  ventures. 

I  concur  with  my  colleagues  when 
they  put  the  Japanese  on  notice  that 
this  deal  sets  the  tone  for  the  broader 
United  States-Japan  relationship  in 
the  1990s.  If  the  deal  is  enforced  and 
if  we  in  America  do  what  is  necessary 
to  stay  competitive,  then  the  FSX  will 
strengthen  our  economic  and  military 
security,  and  I  urge  its  approval. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Harris]. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  this 
time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  share  the  concerns 
of  many  of  my  colleagues  over  the  ad- 
ministrations  announced  agreement 
with  Japan  for  development  and  co- 
production  of  the  so-called  FSX  fight- 
er aircraft.  We  all  recognize  the  mili- 
tary need  for  Japan  to  take  a  larger 
role  in  providing  for  air  defense  in  the 
northern  Pacific,  and  the  need  for  re- 
placement of  Japan's  F-1  fighter.  But 
Mr.  Chairman,  agreeing  on  the  need 
doesn't  mean  that  we  have  to  agree  on 
the  administration's  proposed  solu- 
tion. For  that  reason  I  am  also  disap- 
pointed by  the  vote  of  approval  in  the 
other  body. 

The  administration's  solution  does 
not  meet  present  military  needs.  Even 
if  the  FSX  as  an  aircraft  were  the  best 
plane  available,  and  clearly  it  is  not,  it 
will  not  be  available  until  the  mid-to- 
late  1990's.  The  development  from 
scratch  of  this  new  aircraft  does  noth- 
ing to  address  the  air  defense  needs  of 
today's  Japan.  According  to  reports, 
the  plans  for  this  FSX  aircraft  show  it 
best  suited  for  the  close  air  support 
role  rather  than  serving  as  an  air  de- 
fense or  air  superiority  fighter.  When 
facing  the  large  array  of  modern  air- 
craft the  Soviet  Union  has  stationed  in 
northeast  Asia,  you  would  expect 
Japan  to  be  concerned  with  obtaining 
an  aircraft  specifically  designed  to 
defeat  that  threat  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  other  air- 
planes now  available  to  Japan,  which 
are  superior  to  the  proposed  FSX.  The 
McDonnell  Douglas  F-18  is  a  fighter 
aircraft   widely   used   by   the   United 
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States,  its  NATO  allies,  and  other 
countries  throughout  the  world.  This 
twin  engine  aircraft  offers  a  measure 
of  safety  for  its  pilots  not  found  in 
single-engine  aircraft,  and  this  is  espe- 
cially important  given  that  these 
planes  will  operate  over  open  ocean 
for  much  of  the  time.  Japan  itself  al- 
ready operates  the  McDonnell  Doug- 
las F-15  air  superiority  fighter,  and 
additional  procurement  of  this  aircraft 
would  certainly  meet  Japan's  air  de- 
fense needs.  The  F-16  is  a  relatively 
inexpensive  fighter  aircraft  which  is 
available  for  immediate  purchase.  For 
years  the  Japanese  have  denied  their 
purchasing  policies  and  economic  mar- 
kets were  closed  to  the  United  States' 
goods  and  services.  They  have  said  re- 
peatedly, 'When  you  make  a  better 
product  at  a  lower  price,  we  will  buy 
it."  Well  we  have  a  variety  of  such  air- 
craft on  the  shelf,  and  Japan  still  re- 
fuses to  buy  from  us.  In  sum.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  FSX  is  not  the  best 
plane  at  the  lowest  cost,  and  available 
at  the  earliest  date. 

Those  who  support  this  agreement 
criticize  opponents  as  protectionist. 
However,  Mr.  Chairman,  they  cannot 
explain  how  that  basic  tenet  of  free 
trade,  selection  of  the  best  product  at 
the  lowest  price  for  earliest  delivery, 
regardless  of  source  of  origin,  has  been 
totally  rejected  by  Japan  in  this  case. 
The  burden  is  on  those  who  support 
this  agreement  to  convince  the  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people  that 
the  FSX  is  not  just  another  example 
of  Japan's  strategic  approach  to 
export  economics.  Is  Japan's  real  con- 
cern its  own  legitimate  military  securi- 
ty needs?  Or,  is  it  seeking  new  technol- 
ogy so  as  to  enter  the  commercial  air- 
craft production  market  using  technol- 
ogy it  has  taken  us  years  of  research 
and  billions  of  dollars  to  develop? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  oppose  this  agree- 
ment and  will  vote  against  it  because  it 
is  a  bum  deal  and  it  clearly  is  not  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  extraordinarily  able 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs,  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida (Mr.  Fascell]. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding  this  time  to  me,  and  I  want  to 
express  my  appreciation  to  him  for 
the  work  he  has  done  on  this  matter. 
It  has  been  an  interesting  issue  and  a 
sensitive  and  emotional  issue,  but  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  the  commit- 
tee bill,  which  is  the  Solarz  language, 
and  against  the  Solomon  amendment 
and  also  against  the  Bruce  amend- 
ment. 

I  confine  my  remarks  primarily, 
however,  to  the  pending  amendment, 
which  expresses  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  we  should  not  do  anything  about 
the  FSX  deal  and  that  it  ought  to  be 
canceled.  Maybe  this  is  an  easy  vote, 
an    anti-Japanese    vote,    an    antideal 


vote.  But  it  ignores  the  best  interests 
and  brains  of  two  administrations 
which  have  reviewed  this  transaction 
and  think  it  is  in  the  best  interest  of 
the  United  States  to  consummate  it. 
However,  in  reviewing  the  facts,  all  of 
us  have  a  right  to  express  an  opinion 
and  take  a  position  on  the  same  facts. 
It  seems  to  me  rather  paradoxical, 
however,  that  the  leaders  of  the  oppo- 
sition here  would  just  simply  disregard 
the  review  undertaken  by  two  adminis- 
trations at  a  very  high  level  which  do 
think  it  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
United  States,  and,  therefore,  I  re- 
spectfully disagree  with  their  own 
analysis  of  what  the  situation  is. 

The  amendment  that  pends  before 
us  does  not  change  anything  at  all.  It 
may  give  Members  an  opportunity  to 
cast  an  anti-Japan  vote,  but  it  does  not 
do  anything  because  it  only  expresses 
the  sense  of  Congress,  and,  therefore, 
what  it  really  does  is,  it  not  only 
throws  mud  in  the  eye  of  the  opposi- 
tion, but  it  just  simply  roils  up  the 
waters  for  no  apparent  reason  except 
to  stir  up  the  waters  of  the  United 
States. 

Who  in  this  Chamber  believes  that 
the  Japanese  will  not  build  an  airplane 
if  this  deal  does  not  go  through?  Who 
in  this  Chamber  believes  that  Ameri- 
cans will  quit  buying  Japanese  cars, 
Japanese  stereos,  Japanese  TV's  or 
Japanese  watches,  or  that  the  United 
States  will  stop  selling  United  States 
Government  bonds  to  the  Japanese 
because  we  have  to  finance  our  deficit. 
Who  in  this  room  believes  that  if  this 
deal  does  not  go  through,  champagne 
corks  will  not  be  popping  in  France 
and  all  over  Europe  when  they  get  this 
deal,  and  who  in  this  Chamber  still  be- 
lieves in  the  tooth  fairy? 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Hoch- 
brueckner]. 

Mr.  HOCHBRUECKNER.  Mr. 
Chairman,  let  me  remind  my  col- 
leagues, as  I  think  many  of  them 
know,  that  prior  to  coming  to  Con- 
gress I  was  employed  in  aerospace  en- 
gineering for  25  years,  and  I  have 
worked  on  a  variety  of  aircraft 
projects  during  that  25  year  span. 
Drawing  from  that  background,  I  be- 
lieve the  FSX  deal  should  be  killed. 

In  the  2  minutes  allotted  to  me  I 
wish  to  highlight  the  reasons  for  my 
opposition  to  the  FSX  deal.  I  have 
here  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
State,  signed  by  James  A.  Baker  III,  to 
the  Ambassador  of  Japan,  dated  April 
28.  Let  me  read  a  sentence  from  that 
letter  to  the  Members.  It  says: 

•  •  *  the  Japanese  Defense  Agency  should 
be  assured  that  under  the  terms  of  the  FSX 
Memo  of  Understanding  Japan  will  receive 
access  to  the  source  codes  necessary  to  de- 
velop the  mission  control  computer. 

The  Secretary  of  State  has  commit- 
ted that  we  will  provide  to  the  Japa- 
nese the  source  codes,  the  basic  in- 


structions in  the  computer  itself,  re- 
vealing all  of  those  proprietary  pro- 
grams that  we  have  developed  at  great 
expense  through  the  years. 

This  includes  areas  such  as  the  fire 
control  equations,  inertial  navigation 
filtering,  automatic  flight  control  just 
to  mention  a  few. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  the  heart  of 
the  system,  and,  if  we  give  this  away, 
we  are,  in  fact,  giving  away  the  store. 
This  is  wrong  for  our  Nation. 

I  have  here  another  letter  from  the 
Japanese  Ambassador  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  saying  that  they  will  under 
restricted  circumstances  give  us  the 
technologies  that  they  will  develop  in 
the  areas  of  the  radar,  electronic  coun- 
termeasures.  inertial  navigation 
system,  and  the  mission  computer. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  ad- 
ministration is  limiting  our  access  to 
their  information  while  the  Secretary 
in  his  letter  states  clearly  that  we  will 
give  them  everything  they  need  from 
us  to  develop  the  mission  control  com- 
puter. In  other  words  we  give  them  ev- 
erything while  they  give  us  a  pittance 
in  return. 

This  policy  is  exactly  why  our  trad- 
ing partners  have  been  beating  our 
brains  in  through  the  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  bad  deal  for 
the  United  States.  We  should  not  be 
doing  this  FSX  deal.  We  should  not  be 
giving  one  of  our  most  precious  re- 
sources, our  technology.  It  is  absolute- 
ly the  wrong  thing  to  do. 

Others  have  raised  the  arguments 
that  maybe  we  should  do  the  deal  be- 
cause we  need  the  money.  The  heck 
with  the  money.  This  short-term  fi- 
nancial gain  could  result  in  the  long- 
term  loss  of  our  aerospace  leadership 
and  our  national  pride  and  security. 
We  must  not  give  away  our  technolo- 
gy. We  should  support  the  Solomon 
amendment  and  oppose  this  bad  FSX 
deal. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Ritter]. 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  SoLARZ]  for  yielding  this  time  to 
me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  keep  hearing  that 
somehow,  if  we  do  not  go  through 
with  this  deal,  that  Japan  will  be  im- 
peded in  development  of  aerospace  in- 
dustrial capability.  The  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell]  said,  "If 
you  believe  that,  you  believe  in  the 
Tooth  Fairy. " 

People  have  said  that  Japan  does 
not  abide  by  its  side  letters  of  under- 
standing, and  some  people  during  our 
debates  in  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce  and  the  Committee  on 
Science,  Space,  and  Technology  said 
that  the  issue  of  semiconductors  was  a 
good  example.  Well,  the  issue  of  semi- 
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conductors  was  different,  in  that  to 
pry  out  semiconductor  purchases  from 
vertically  and  horizontally  integrated 
Japanese  firms  that  are  selling  to 
themselves  as  opposed  to  buying  a 
United  States  engine  off  the  shelf 
from  Pratt  &  Whitney  is  a  totally  un- 
opposite  situation.  The  side  letter  is 
operative.  GAO  did  say  during  the 
hearings  that  of  16  MOU's  the  Japa- 
nese were  by  far  the  best  performers 
in  terms  of  memorandums  of  under- 
standing on  defense  production  items. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  aerospace  indus- 
try should  be  listened  to  because  they 
are  the  ones  who  would  suffer,  and  yet 
McDormell  Douglas  and  Boeing,  which 
have  virtually  no  part  in  this  deal, 
have  come  out  in  strong  support  of  the 
agreement.  General  Electric,  one  of 
the  leaders  of  jet  engine  manufactur- 
ing in  the  United  States,  says  that,  if 
we  do  not  go  through  with  this  deal 
and  the  Japanese  do  develop  jet  en- 
gines or  collaborate  with  Rolls-Royce, 
we  would  lose  a  tremendous  customer. 

All  along  the  line  the  arguments  of 
the  opposition  to  the  deal,  indicating 
that  the  United  States  would  lose,  are 
contradicated  by  the  very  people  who 
supposedly  are  the  losers. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Maryland  [Mrs.  Bentley]. 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Solomon]  for  yielding  this  time 
to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  the  Solomon  amendment,  and 
I  also  rise  to  say  that  I  will  be  support- 
ing the  Bruce  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  need  to 
listen  very  carefully  to  the  words  of 
the  gentleman  from  Long  Island  [Mr. 
HocHBRUECKNER]  of  a  few  minutcs  ago, 
of  what  he  had  to  say  about  the 
danger  of  transferring  this  technology 
overseas.  He  is  an  expert  in  this  field, 
and  we  need  to  listen  to  what  he  said. 
His  words  are  very  wise. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
point  out  in  view  of  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Peruisylvania  [Mr. 
RiTTER],  my  good  friend,  once  again 
that  William  Clark  of  the  State  De- 
partment says  that  the  PSX  transfers 
could  cause  problems  for  Japan  on 
items  it  developed  on  its  own  and  that 
Glen  Rudd  a  Pentagon  spokesman, 
said  that  while  there  are  no  plans  now 
to  transfer  engineer  technology  to 
Japan,  when  the  plane  enters  produc- 
tion in  1994  that  might  not  be  the 
case. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Cardin]. 

Mr.  CARDIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  support  of  the  Solomon  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  end  of  the  President's 
successful  trip  to  Europe  last  week  one  con- 
clusion was  clear.  There  Is  a  historic  shift  In 


relations  underway  in  the  world— a  shift  away 
from  the  East-West  military  confrontation  that 
has  dominated  international  affairs  for  the 
past  40  years,  a  shift  toward  a  world  dominat- 
ed by  economic  relations. 

International  economic  competition  Is  not  a 
new  concern  for  many  Members  of  Con- 
gress— we  have  watched  businesses  in  our 
districts  suffer  from  unfair  trade  practices,  we 
have  seen  our  constituents  losing  manufactur- 
ing jobs,  we  have  documented  capital  flowing 
out  of  Industrial  investments  to  pay  for  Feder- 
al budget  deficits,  and  we  have  called  for 
strong  administration  action,  only  to  watch  our 
trade  deficits  grow. 

The  United  States  should  be  as  strong  and 
secure  in  a  world  dominated  by  economic 
competition  as  we  have  been  for  the  past  40 
years  in  a  world  dominated  by  military  compe- 
tition. We  hold  the  cards  in  this  game:  a 
nation  unsurpassed  in  natural  resources,  a 
nation  of  relentless  inventiveness,  a  nation 
strengthened  by  generations  of  immigrants. 
Yet  we  have  been  playing  our  cards  away, 
sacrificing  long-term  economic  benefits  for 
short-term  diplomatic  or  military  advantage 
time  and  time  again. 

Over  the  next  40  years  trade  flows  will  de- 
termine the  winners  and  losers  in  international 
affairs.  This  reality  demands  a  new  way  of 
thinKing  in  this  Nation,  a  new  equation  for 
weighing  international  treaties  and  agree- 
ments. Playing  by  the  new  rules  of  the  game, 
the  FSX  agreement  that  we  have  before  us 
today  gives  away  an  ace  to  our  toughest  com- 
petitor— an  ace  we  cannot  afford  to  lose. 

Two  years  ago  the  administration  should 
have  demanded  that  the  Japanese  buy  the  F- 
16  fighter  "off  the  shelf"  from  the  United 
States.  If  the  Japanese  are  unwilmg  to  buy 
products  from  this  Nation  when  they  are  clear- 
ly the  best  available  in  the  world,  when  they 
are  significantly  cheaper  than  other  options, 
when  there  are  no  domestic  manufacturers  in 
Japan,  then  they  are  not  playing  fairly  and 
action  must  be  taken  to  protect  American  in- 
terests. Through  the  FSX  deal  we  give  the 
Japanese  a  boost  in  their  efforts  to  build  a  do- 
mestic aeronautics  industry.  With  the  refusal 
of  the  Japanese  Government  to  buy  the  F-16, 
there  could  not  be  a  more  clear-cut  example 
of  Japanese  protectionism.  Unless  we  are  will- 
ing to  demand  that  they  play  fairiy  in  such  in- 
stances the  game  is  lost. 

Yesterday  the  House  voiced  its  latest  con- 
cerns over  Japan's  implementation  of  our  two 
nations'  agreement  on  semiconductors.  In 
March  1987,  the  President  took  action  against 
the  Japanese  for  not  honoring  this  same 
agreement.  The  $300  million  in  trade  sanc- 
tions imposed  by  the  President  quickly 
brought  corrective  action,  but  this  was  the  first 
time  the  United  States  had  ever  taken  direct 
action  against  the  Japanese  for  unfair  prac- 
tices. We  all  recognize  that  a  wide  variety  of 
Japanese  trade  practices  are  unfair,  but  the 
administration  has  tieen  hesitant  in  moving 
more  aggressively  In  correcting  the  situation. 
Controlling  the  largest  and  freest  market  in 
the  world,  we  have  the  power  to  open  mar- 
kets abroad,  if  we  have  the  resolve.  Sanc- 
tions, tariffs,  or  other  effective  measures  to 
open  foreign  markets  are  the  best  means  we 
have  to  protect  global  free  trade  In  the  long 
run. 


We  can  debate  the  costs  and  benefits  of 
the  FSX  agreement  the  administration  has 
presented  us  after  2  years  of  negotiations— 
the  technologies  to  be  transfen^ed,  the  United 
States  purchases  the  Japanese  will  be 
making,  the  limitations  on  future  sales  or 
transfers.  But  in  the  end.  this  agreement 
marks  a  significant  failure  for  the  United 
States.  In  the  era  of  military  competition  the 
winners  and  losers  were  easy  to  determine,  in 
the  era  of  economic  competition  outcomes 
may  be  less  clear.  There  are  many  possible 
measures,  from  trade  balances  to  domestic  in- 
vestment, from  currency  exchange  rates  to 
the  growth  of  GNP.  But  while  the  state  of  eco- 
nomic relations  will  be  more  difficult  to  deter- 
mine, the  wins  and  losses  will  be  just  as  real. 

Mr.  Chariman,  I  hope  my  colleagues  will 
consider  the  implications  of  the  proposed  FSX 
agreement  within  the  broader  context  of  the 
new  International  economic  competition  the 
President  spoke  of  in  Europe.  Facing  these 
new  challenges,  and  given  the  new  rules  of 
the  game  the  FSX  agreement  should  be  re- 
jected by  this  House. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  for 
purposes  of  concluding  debate  on  our 
side  of  the  aisle,  I  yield  myself  the  re- 
maining amount  of  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Plippo).  The  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Solarz]  is  recognized  for 
4V2  minutes. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
being  asked  in  the  Solomon  amend- 
ment, which  is  now  before  us,  to  send 
a  message  to  President  Bush  that  he 
should  walk  away  from  the  FSX  deal 
which  has  already  been  negotiated,  an 
arrangement  which  will  bring  22,000 
man-years  of  work  to  our  country, 
which  will  bring  $2.5  billion  into  our 
economy,  which  will  help  to  solidify 
our  relationship  with  a  country  which 
is  clearly  one  of  our  most  important 
allies  anywhere  in  the  world,  and 
which  will  enable  Japan  to  do  a  much 
better  job  in  fulfilling  its  responsibil- 
ities to  protect  our  mutual  security  in- 
terests in  the  area.  If  we  are  going  to 
adopt  the  Solomon  amendment,  there- 
fore, and  call  upon  the  President  to 
reject  the  FSX  arrangement,  there 
has  to  be  a  pretty  compeling  reason. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  argument  which 
is  advanced  primarily  in  favor  of  this 
amendment  and  the  rejection  of  the 
FSX  deal  is  that  we  are  giving  away 
our  technology  to  Japan  and  this  in 
turn  will  enable  Japan  to  take  away  a 
major  American  industry  once  again 
from  the  United  States.  Yet  when  we 
ask  the  representatives  of  the  major 
aerospace  corporations  in  this  country, 
Boeing  and  McDormell  Douglas,  who 
have  the  most  to  lose  if  these  fears 
should  come  true,  whether  they 
thought  the  FSX  deal  was  good  or  bad 
for  America,  without  exception  they 
unanimously  agreed  that  the  FSX  ar- 
rangement was  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  United  States  and  would  not  give 
Japan  any  undue  competitive  advan- 
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tages which  could  threaten  their  long- 
term  economic  viability. 

I  have  a  feeling,  Mr.  Chairman,  that, 
if  we  were  talking  about  the  codevel- 
opment  of  the  FSX,  not  with  Japan, 
but  with  Germany,  or  Britain,  or 
France,  or  Italy,  there  would  not  be 
any  great  objection  to  it  in  this  body. 
However  somehow  or  another,  because 
it  involves  Japan  a  lot  of  voices  are 
heard  against  this  arrangement. 

Some  people  have  said  that  Japan 
should  have  gone  out  and  bought  the 
F-16  off  the  shelf.  If  in  fact  by  pur- 
chasing the  F-16  instead  of  $2.5  billion 
they  would  have  given  us  $10  billion, 
or  $8  billion,  or  $6  billion,  or  $4  billion, 
I  would  have  said,  "Yes,  they  should 
have  bought  the  P-16,"  but  we  have 
been  told  that  even  if  they  had  bought 
the  F-16,  it  would  have  gotten  us  only 
$2.5  billion,  which  is  exactly  what  we 
are  going  to  get  for  the  FSX.  Conse- 
quently this  argument  for  comparative 
advantage  really  does  not  apply  here. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  prac- 
tically every  major  industrial  country 
wants  its  own  domestic  aerospace  in- 
dustry, and  that  is  why,  even  if  we 
were  to  reject  the  FSX,  Japan  will  go 
ahead,  either  on  its  own  or  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Europeans,  and  we  are 
clearly  better  off  having  Japan  do  it 
with  us  where  we  get  $2.5  billion, 
where  we  get  22.000  man-years  of 
work,  than  having  Japan  do  it  on  its 
own  or  in  cooperation  with  the  Euro- 
peans. 

D  1630 

Now,  my  very  good  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Hoch- 
brueckner]  says  that  by  providing  the 
fire  control  source  codes  to  Japan  we 
are  giving  away  valuable  American 
technology.  The  fact  is  that  we  are 
only  providing  limited  access  to  the 
fire  control  source  code  and  to  the 
extent  we  do  provide  it,  it  has  limited 
applicability  to  civilian  aircraft  be- 
cause civilian  planes  do  not  use  mis- 
siles and  munitions,  and  that  is  what 
the  fire  control  source  code  is  designed 
to  provide. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  call  upon  the 
Members  of  the  House,  probably  fu- 
tilely,  because  I  can  sense  which  way 
the  winds  are  blowing,  to  vote  against 
the  Solomon  amendment.  The  FSX  ar- 
rangement, when  you  carefully  consid- 
er it,  as  we  have  in  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  is  in  fact  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  of  our  own  do- 
mestic aerospace  industry  will  not  put 
us  at  a  competitive  disadvantage. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Mavroules],  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  In- 
vestigations of  the  Armed  Services 
Comimittee. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  this 
time. 


I  think  we  ought  to  set  the  record 
straight  here.  This  is  not  Japanese 
bashing,  by  any  means.  When  I  took 
the  floor  before,  I  hope  and  I  think  I 
was  speaking  for  the  entire  body,  in- 
cluding those  who  are  not  going  to 
support  the  Solomon  amendment.  The 
fact  is  we  had  a  golden  opportunity 
here  to  do  some  hard  negotiating  with 
a  good  ally,  the  Japanese,  because  we 
are  getting  beat  to  the  tune  of  $57  bil- 
lion a  year  in  trade.  We  had  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  and  we  did  not  take 
advantage  of  it. 

We  are  weak  when  it  comes  to  trade 
issues.  The  fact  is  we  do  not  want  to 
believe  that. 

Well,  the  fact  is  this.  We  have  been 
told  that  perhaps  they  have  some 
technology  they  want  to  transfer  and 
share  with  us.  What  are  those  technol- 
ogies? 

One  they  talked  about  is  composite. 
Well,  we  do  have  a  composite  technol- 
ogy, perhaps  even  better  than  what 
the  Japanese  do  have.  They  talk  about 
an  electronic  radar  ray  system.  Well, 
let  me  tell  you,  we  had  that  radar  ray 
system  1  year  ago,  developed  by 
Hughes  Industries. 

What  are  they  going  to  be  giving 
here  to  the  United  States? 

The  point  is,  let  us  set  the  record 
straight.  We  are  good  friends  with 
Japan.  It  is  not  Japanese  bashing.  We 
were  weak  when  we  had  an  opportuni- 
ty to  do  something  about  the  trade 
deficit.  We  do  not  build  VCR's.  We  do 
not  build  FAX  machines.  We  build 
nothing,  and  10  or  15  years  from  now, 
and  I  might  say  this  very  candidly, 
they  are  going  to  take  over  the  aero- 
space industry  throughout  the  world 
because  of  the  weakness  on  the  part  of 
our  Government. 

I  think  we  ought  to  set  the  record 
straight  on  that  issue. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
certainly  thank  the  gentleman  for  an 
excellent  statement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  ScHULZE]. 

Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  as- 
sessing the  proposed  FSX  arrange- 
ment with  Japan,  the  controversy  and 
confusion  it  has  generated  are  tremen- 
dous, indeed.  What  baffles  me  most, 
however,  is  how  the  agreement's  most 
enthusiastic  proponents  can  justify 
such  giddiness  over  what  has  been  a 
bad  deal  since  day  one. 

To  begin  with,  carrying  through 
with  this  agreement  would  represent 
nothing  more  than  a  stinging  slap  in 
America's  face.  If  there  ever  was  an 
opportunity  for  Japan  to  transform  its 
words  about  rectifying  its  $55  billion 
balance-of-trade  surplus  with  the 
United  States  into  action,  its  off-the- 
shelf  purchase  of  U.S.  F-16  jets  would 
have  forced  even  the  harshest  critics 
to  reevaluate  their  positions. 

After  all,  it  is  a  lot  tougher  finding 
fault  with  a  country  which  has  just 


written  a  $3-billion  check  to  one  of 
your  largest  companies. 

I  just  cannot  understand  how  Japan, 
well  aware  of  this  golden  and  easy  op- 
portunity to  buy  U.S.  goods,  would 
choose  the  more  complex  route  of  in- 
transigence. At  a  time  when  the  other 
major  trading  nations  of  the  Pacific 
rim— Taiwan  and  Korea  to  name  two- 
are  trying  earnestly  to  reduce  trade 
imbalances  and  frictions  with  the 
United  States  by  purchasing  American 
goods  at  every  opportunity.  Japan  con- 
tinues to  march  defiantly  in  exactly 
the  opposite  direction. 

In  fact,  after  running  our  initial 
trade  deficit  with  Japan  in  1965,  the 
imbalance  has  since  been  growing 
steadily.  Our  trade  deficit  with  that 
country  has  not  decreased  since  1979 
and.  more  recently,  has  increased  by 
nearly  200  percent  since  1983.  What  is 
more,  while  Taiwan  and  Korea  send 
buying  missions  to  America  to  search 
out  ways  to  purchase  more  U.S.  goods. 
Japan  sends  the  sharpest  lobbyists  in 
to  explain  why  it  can't!  Accordingly, 
and  for  good  reason,  I  am  even  less 
able  to  accept  at  face  value  Japan's 
supposed  commitment  to  fair  trade,  or 
the  sincerity  of  that  country's  pro- 
nouncements that  it  will  take  mean- 
ingful steps  to  redress  the  trade  imbal- 
ance. 

Another  missed  opportunity  for 
Japan  to  back  up  its  verbal  assurances 
came  when  it  refused  to  allow  even  the 
hulls  of  its  Aegis-equipped  ships  to  be 
constructed  in  the  United  States.  The 
disturbing  reality  here,  and  what 
really  gives  me  great  pause  for  con- 
cern, is  that  Japan  is  only  willing  to 
purchase  certain  technologies  from  us 
which,  not  coincidentally.  it  is  lacking. 
And.  clearly,  it  simply  does  not  make 
sense  for  us  to  be  in  the  business  of 
handing  over  to  Japan  the  ability  to 
boost  its  third  country  fighter  jet 
sales,  while  rushing  us  out  of  the  busi- 
ness in  the  process. 

If  Japan  had  agreed  to  purchase  the 
ships  constructed  entirely.  and 
equipped  with  the  Aegis  system,  in  the 
United  States,  it  would  have  sent  an 
irrefutable  signal  that:  Trimming  its 
trade  imbalance  by  billions  of  dollars 
with  the  United  States  does  matter; 
and.  it  is  not  just  after  our  technology 
for  purposes  of  developing  it  into 
products  which  it  can  sell  to  third 
countries,  or  even  back  to  the  United 
States,  in  the  future. 

However,  chance  after  chance,  time 
after  time,  opportunity  after  opportu- 
nity, instead  of  acting  in  good  faith, 
Japan  has  gone  out  of  its  way  to  show 
the  United  States  that  just  getting  by 
by  the  skin  of  its  teeth  or  the  seat  of 
its  pants  is  the  preferred  method  of 
negotiating  with  the  United  States. 

And,  how  about  Kansai  airport  and 
other  public  works  projects?  In  an 
area  in  which  the  United  States  enjoys 
a   distinct   and   widely    acknowledged 
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comparative  advantage— that  being 
the  construction  services  industry- 
Japan  has  virtually  gone  out  of  its  way 
to  keep  the  United  States  out  of  this 
lucrative  market.  In  fact,  out  of  ap- 
proximately 2.6  billion  dollars'  worth 
of  Kansai-related  projects  already  pro- 
cured, the  United  States  has  been  suc- 
cessful in  only  2.5  million  dollars' 
worth— that  is  one-tenth  of  1  percent. 
Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  not  a  clear 
sign  that  Japan  wants  to  trade  fairly, 
it  is  a  measly  pile  of  chicken  feed. 

Second,  where  aerospace  technology 
is  another  of  the  few  remaining  areas 
of  distinct  U.S.  comparative  advantage 
vis-a-vis  Japan,  it  makes  absolutely  no 
sense  for  the  United  States  to  wit- 
tingly hasten  the  day  that  the  Japa- 
nese become  major  competitors  to  the 
United  States  in  a  variety  of  aerospace 
products.  In  fact,  according  to  the  U.S. 
Business  and  Industrial  Council. 
"Japan's  purpose  in  undertaking  this 
project  is  to  create  its  own  high-per- 
formance aircraft  industry  that  will,  in 
the  future,  be  a  rival  to  the  American 
aircraft  industry. " 

After  all,  if  Tokyo  was  primarily 
concerned— as  it  claims  to  be— with  up- 
grading its  air  force  with  the  best 
value  for  its  money,  it  could  buy  an  ad- 
vanced version  of  either  General  Dy- 
namic's F-16  Falcon  or  McDonnell 
Douglas'  F-18  Hornet,  both  of  which 
are  support  fighters  adaptable  to  the 
missions  envisioned  for  the  FSX.  And. 
of  course,  as  both  are  currently  under 
development  in  the  United  States, 
Japan's  purchase  of  them,  while  satis- 
fying its  supposed  air  force-related 
needs,  would  send  a  resounding  signal 
that  it  genuinely  wants  to  ease  trade 
frictions  with  the  United  States.  But.  I 
guess  that  is  just  not  the  case. 

In  fact,  it  seems  the  bottom  line  is 
that  for  Japan,  the  only  goods  it 
trades  freely  and  fairly  are  words— 
but,  unfortunately,  the  Commerce  De- 
partment does  not  factor  words  into 
its  monthly  trade  figures. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  support  for 
the  Solomon  amendment. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  the  balance  of  the  time 
and  just  take  the  opportunity  to  say 
that  I  think  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts summed  up  this  amend- 
ment and  the  need  for  it.  It  is  not  an 
anti-Japanese  amendment.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  is  a  pro-America  amendment. 
It  is  a  buy-America  amendment. 

You  know,  one  thing  about  us  Re- 
publicans on  this  side  of  the  aisle  is 
that  we  get  so  carried  away  sometimes 
with  the  term  "free  trade  "  that  we 
forget  the  term  "fair  trade." 

Let  me  tell  you  something.  I  resent 
the  fact  that  these  Japanese  are  not 
interested  in  fair  trade.  If  they  were, 
they  would  not  be  trying  to  steal  this 
industry  away  from  us.  They  would  be 
interested  in  buying  130  F-16's  from 
this  country  and  trying  to  reduce  the 


$57  billion  trade  deficit  that  we  are 
having  with  that  country. 

We  are  being  taken  for  a  ride,  and  it 
is  about  time  that  our  own  State  De- 
partment woke  up.  "Whose  side  are  you 
on.  State  Department,  America's  or 
Japan's? 

That  is  why  I  have  offered  this 
amendment.  It  is  your  chance  to  send 
a  message  to  our  administration,  to 
our  State  Department  and  to  the  Jap- 
anese, that  we  want  a  fair  deal,  not 
this  kind  of  a  deal. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  support  for 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  total  opposition  to  the  FSX  deal,  which 
would  transfer  to  Japan  S7  billion  of  United 
States  fighter  aircraft  technology  developed  at 
taxpayer  expense  I  support  this  amendment 
to  block  it 

The  FSX  deal  is  an  outrage.  President  Bush 
should  be  ashamed  to  have  negotiated  it,  and 
any  Member  of  Congress  who  votes  to  sup- 
port It  should  be  equally  ashamed. 

The  ultimate  irony  of  this  blatant  giveaway 
to  Japan  is  the  President's  belated  admission 
that  Japan  has  taken  advantage  of  us  by  its 
pattern  of  serious  unfair  trade  practices.  When 
he  named  Japan  an  unfair  trader  last  week, 
he  forgot  to  mention  the  biggest  problem  with 
the  FSX  deal.  Japan  committed  its  worst 
unfair  trade  practice  by  refusing  to  buy  the 
American-made  F-16  fighter  plane  off  the 
shelf.  If  Japan  wont  buy  the  best  fighter  plane 
in  the  world  from  us,  what  will  they  buy?  Is  it 
any  wonder  Japan's  trade  surplus  with  us  is 
$55  billion? 

Japan  does  not  want  the  best  fighter  at  the 
best  price  They  are  willing  to  wait  5  to  10 
years  and  pay  twice  as  much  to  develop  the 
FSX  for  one  simple  reason  They  want  our 
world-class  technology  and  the  expenence  of 
building  a  new  plane  with  American  tutors  so 
that  they  can  go  out  on  their  own  and  develop 
a  Japanese  aircraft  industry  They  want  to 
compete  against  us  in  one  of  the  last  high- 
technology  markets  we  dominate.  And  when 
they  do  compete,  is  there  any  reason  to  be- 
lieve they  wont  seek  to  destroy  our  aircraft  in- 
dustry as  they  did  the  home  electronics  and 
computer  chip  industnes?  Remember,  one  of 
Japan's  unfair  practices  President  Bush  cited 
IS  Its  continuing  refusal  to  purchase  foreign 
supercomputers— another  area  where  United 
States  technology  is  the  best. 

I  will  vote  for  Senate  Joint  Resolution  113 
because  it  is  the  only  way  Congress  can  limit 
the  damage  done  by  the  FSX  deal.  But  I 
would  prefer  to  block  the  deal  outright. 

If  the  House  does  not  have  the  guts  to  pass 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  113,  the  conse- 
quences may  be  disastrous.  Nothing  in  Presi- 
dent Bush's  agreement  will  prevent  the  trans- 
fer to  Japan  of  critical  engine  technologies. 
Without  this  resolution  nothing  will  guarantee 
that  any  level  of  production  work  on  the  FSX 
IS  performed  in  the  United  States.  And  nothing 
else  will  prevent  Japan  from  transfernng  the 
FSX  weapon  system  or  any  of  its  technology 
to  a  third  country. 

In  truth,  nothing— not  even  this  resolution — 
can  prevent  Mitsubishi,  Japan's  prime  FSX 
contractor,  from  following  Toshiba's  footsteps 
and  passing  our  critical  defense  technologies 


to  the  Soviet  Union  or  anyone  else.  If  Mitsubi- 
shi will  help  Libya  build  a  chemical  weapons 
plant,  can  they  be  trusted  with  our  fighter  air- 
craft technology? 

No,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  FSX  deal  is  a  bad 
deal  for  Amenca.  This  resolution  may  limit  the 
damage,  but  our  pride,  our  industrial  security, 
and  our  military  security  will  be  damaged  nev- 
ertheless. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Flippo).  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Solomon]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  pro  tempore  announced 
that  the  noes  appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.    SOLOMON.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The   vote   was  taken   by   electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  320,  noes 
98,  not  voting  15,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  781 
AYES-320 


Ackfrman 

Derrick 

Herger 

Alrxander 

Dingell 

Hertel 

Anderson 

Dixon 

Hoagland 

Andrews 

Donnelly 

Hochbrueckner 

Annimzio 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Holloway 

Anthony 

Dornan  <CAi 

Hopkins 

ApplOKRlP 

Douglas 

Horton 

Alltins 

Downey 

Hoyer 

AuCoin 

Dreier 

Hubbard 

Baker 

Duncan 

Htickaby 

Ballenuer 

Durbin 

HiiRhes 

Barnard 

Dwyer 

Hunter 

Bates 

Dymally 

Hutto 

Bennett 

DN'son 

Iniiote 

Bent  lev 

Early 

Jacobs 

Bcretiter 

Eckart 

James 

Bevill 

Edwards  i OK  i 

Jenkins 

Bilbra.v 

Emerson 

John-son  (SD) 

Bihrakis 

Engol 

Jones  iGA) 

BOKKS 

English 

Jones  <NC) 

Bonior 

Erdreich 

Jonlz 

Borski 

Espy 

Kanjorskl 

Bourlier 

Evans 

Kaptur 

Boxer 

Fazio 

Kasich 

Brennan 

Feighan 

Kastenmeier 

Brooks 

Flake 

Kennedy 

Broomfield 

Flippo 

Kennelly 

Browder 

Ford  iMIi 

Kildee 

Brown  iCA) 

FordiTN) 

Kleczka 

Brown  (CO) 

Frank 

Kolter 

Bnire 

Frost 

LaFalce 

Bryant 

GalleRly 

Lanca.ster 

BiinniiiK 

Gallo 

Lantos 

Burton 

Garcia 

L,aughlin 

Bustamante 

Gaydos 

U-ath  iTX) 

Byron 

GeJden.son 

Lehman  iFL) 

Campbell  (CA) 

Geka.s 

Leiand 

Campbell  (COi 

Gephardt 

Leni 

Cardin 

Gillmor 

I^'vin  (Mil 

Carper 

Gilman 

Levine  <CAi 

Carr 

GlJckman 

Lewis  (FL) 

Chapman 

Gonzalez 

Lewis  (GA) 

Clarke 

Goodling 

Lightfoot 

Clay 

GOS.S 

Lipinski 

Clcmenl 

Grant 

Lloyd 

Coble 

Guarini 

Long 

Coelho 

Gunder.son 

Low  ey  i  N  Y ) 

Coleman  (MOi 

HalKOHi 

Luken.  Thomas 

Coleman  iTXi 

HalliTXi 

Lukens.  Donald 

Conle 

Hammerschmidl  Machtley 

Conyer-s 

Hancock 

Madigan 

Cooper 

Hansen 

Manton 

Costello 

Harris 

Markey 

Coyne 

Hastert 

Martin  (ILi 

Crait! 

Hatcher 

Martinez 

Crorkell 

Hawkins 

Mavroules 

Dannemeyer 

Hayes  (ID 

McCloskey 

Dardcn 

Hayes  ( LA  i 

McDade 

Davis 

Hefley 

McEwen 

De  Fazio 

Hefner 

McGrath 

Do  Mums 

Henry 

McMillan  (NO 
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McNully 

Meyers 

Mfume 

Miller  cCA) 

Miller  (OH) 

Minela 

Moakley 

Molinari 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Morella 

Morrison  iCT) 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Neal  (MA) 

Neal(NC) 

Nelson 

Nielson 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Clin 

Ortiz 

Owens  (NY) 

Pallone 

Parker 

Parris 

Patterson 

Paxon 

Payne (NJ) 

Payne  (VA) 

Pease 

Pelosi 

Perkins 

Poshard 

Price 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ravenel 

Regula 

Richardson 


Akaka 

Archer 

Armey 

Aspin 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Bateman 

Beilenson 

Berman 

Bliley 

Boehlert 

Bosco 

Chandler 

dinger 

Combest 

Coughlin 

Cox 

Crane 

de  la  Garza 

DeLay 

DeWine 

Dicks 

Edwards  ( CA ) 

Fascell 

Fawell 

Fields 

Fish 

Foglietla 

Frenzel 

Gingrich 

Gordon 

Gradison 

Grandy 


Buechner 

Callahan 

Collins 

Courter 

Dickinson 


Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rogers 

Rohrabacher 

Rose 

RoslenkoMski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (GA) 

Russo 

Sabo 

Sangmeister 

Sarpalius 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Saxton 

Schaefer 

Schitf 

Schroeder 

Schuelte 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Sensenbrenner 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shays 

Shuster 

Sikorski 

Skaggs 

Skeen 

Skellon 

Slattery 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (MS) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (VT) 

Smith,  Denny 

(ORi 
Smith.  Robert 

(NHl 
Snowe 
Solomon 

NOES-98 

Gray 

Hamilton 

Hiler 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Johnson  iCT) 

Johnston 

Kolbe 

Koslmayer 

Kyi 

Lagomarsino 

Leach  (lA) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Livingston 

Lowery  (CA) 

Marlenee 

Martin  (NY) 

Matsui 

Mazzoli 

McCandless 

McCollum 

McCrery 

McCurdy 

McDermotl 

McHugh 

McMiUen  (MD) 

Michel 

Miller  (WA> 

Moody 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Nagle 


Spence 

Staggers 

Stallings 

Stangeland 

Stark 

Stearns 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Studds 

Stump 

Sundquist 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tanner 

Tauzin 

Thomas  (GA) 

Thomas  (WY) 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Traficant 

Traxler 

Unsoeld 

Uplon 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagi 

Venlo 

Visclosky 

Volkmer 

Vucanovich 

Walgren 

Walsh 

Walkins 

Waxman 

Weldon 

Whittaker 

Whillen 

Wilson 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wylie 

Yales 

Yatron 

Young (FL) 


Oxiey 

Packard 

Panetta 

Pashayan 

Penny 

Petri 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Porter 

Ray 

Rhodes 

Ritler 

Roe 

Roybal 

Saiki 

Shumway 

Sisisky 

Slaughter  (VAi 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (TXi 

Smith.  Robert 

(OR) 
Solarz 
Spratt 
Switt 
Tauke 

Thomas  (CA) 
Walker 
Weber 
Weiss 
Wheat 
Wright 
Young  (AKi 


NOT  VOTING- 15 


Plorio 
Gibbons 
Green 
Houghton 
Owens  (UT I 


Scheuer 

Schneider 

Udall 

Williams 

Wyden 


D  1658 
The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 


Mr.  Florio  for.  with  Mr.  Dickinson  against. 

Mrs.  Collins  for,  with  Mr.  Buechner 
against. 

Mr.  BERMAN  and  Mr.  GORDON 
changed  their  vote  from  "aye"  to 
"no." 

Mrs.  KENNELLY,  Mr.  RANGEL, 
and  Mrs.  LOWEY  of  New  York 
changed  their  vote  from  "no"  to 
"aye." 

So  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

n  1700 

AMENDMENT  IN  THE  NATURE  OF  A  SUBSTITUTE 
OFFERED  BY  MR.  BRUCE 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
designate  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  is  as  follows: 

Amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offereij  by  Mr.  Bruce:  In  lieu  of  the  matter 
proposed  to  be  inserted  after  the  resolving 
clause  by  the  amendment  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  insert  the 
following; 

SKtTlON      I      (01»K.\K1.()1'>1KNT     OK     TlIK     KS-\ 
WKAI'ON  SVSTKM. 

(a)  In  General.— The  President  shall 
ensure  that  all  technology,  defense  articles, 
and  defense  services  provided  by  the  United 
States  or  any  United  States  corporation  or 
entity  to  Japan  pursuant  to  the  agreement 
described  in  subsection  (b)  to  codevelop  the 
Support  Fighter  Experimental  (FS-X) 
weapon  system  shall  be  subject  to  the  re- 
quirements of  subsections  (a),  (c).  and  (d)  of 
section  3  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act. 

(b)  Description  of  Agreement.— The 
agreement  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  is 
the  agreement  for  which  the  President  sub- 
mitted a  certification  pursuant  to  section 
36(d)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  on 
May  1.  1989  (transmittal  number  MC-9-89). 

SK(      -1.    (OI'RODKTKIN    OK    TlIK    KS-\    WKAI'IIN 
SVSTKM. 

(a)  In  General— In  the  event  that  the 
United  Stales  and  Japan  seek  to  coproduce 
the  FS-X  weapon  system— 

(1)  the  United  States  and  Japan  shall  ne- 
gotiate and  sign  a  Memorandum  of  Under- 
standing (MOU)  containing  the  terms  and 
conditions  for  that  coproduction:  and 

(2)  such  MOU  shall— 

(A)  prohibit  the  transfer  to  Japan  of  criti- 
cal engine  technologies  (including,  but  not 
limited  to,  hot  section  and  digital  fuel  con- 
trol technologies):  and 

(B)  prohibit  the  sale  or  retransfer  by 
Japan  of  the  FS-X  weapon  system  or  any  of 
its  major  subcomponents  codeveloped  or  co- 
produced  with  the  United  States. 

(b)  Application  of  Arms  Export  Control 
Act.— Technology,  defense  articles,  and  de- 
fense services  resulting  from  any  coproduc- 
tion of  the  FS-X  weapon  system  by  the 
United  States  and  Japan  shall  be  subject  to 
the  requirements  of  subsections  (a),  (c)  and 
(d)  of  section  3  of  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act 

(c)  Policy  on  United  States  Work- 
SHARE.-It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
any  Memorandum  of  Understanding  (MOU) 
between  the  United  States  and  Japan  on  co- 


production  should  specify  that  the  United 
States  share  of  the  total  value  of  the  copro- 
duction shall  be  not  less  than  40  percent  of 
that  value,  including  the  value  of  manufac- 
turing spare  parts  and  other  support  items 
which  are  part  of  the  lifetime  maintenance 
costs  of  the  FS-X  weapon  system. 

SK.t.  1.  t;A<)  KKI'OKT 

(a)  In  General.— Beginning  6  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  joint  res- 
olution, and  every  12  months  thereafter,  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
after  consultation  with  appropriate  officials 
of  United  States  agencies  represented  on 
the  Technical  Steering  Committee,  shall 
submit  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittees on  Foreign  Relations.  Armed  Serv- 
ices. Commerce.  Science  and  Transporta- 
tion, and  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs of  the  Senate  a  report  describing  the 
progress  made  in  implementing  the  Memo- 
randum of  Understanding  (MOU)  between 
the  United  States  Department  of  Defense 
and  the  Japan  Defense  Agency  on  Coopera- 
tion in  the  Development  of  the  FS-X 
Weapon  System,  signed  on  November  29. 
1988.  and  related  documents  thereto.  Such 
report  shall  state— 

(1)  whether  any  technology  involved  in 
development  of  the  FS-X  weapon  system 
has  been  transferred  to  the  Japanese  space 
shuttle  program  or  any  other  part  of  the 
Japanese  aviation  sector  or  aerospace  tech- 
nology: 

(2)  whether  any  such  technology  has  been 
diverted  to  any  third  party  country  unau- 
thorized to  receive  such  technology,  in  viola- 
tion of  the  license  and  technology  assistance 
agreement  for  the  FS-X  weapon  system; 
and 

(3)  whether  any  such  technology  has  been 
made  available,  legally  or  illegally,  to  adver- 
saries who  could  use  such  technology  to  the 
detriment  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganization (NATO),  the  United  States,  any 
other  member  country  of  NATO.  Japan, 
Australia,  or  New  Zealand. 

(b)  Definition.— For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section the  term  ■Technical  Steering  Com- 
mittee" refers  to  the  FS-X  Technical  Steer- 
ing Committee  established  jointly  by  the 
Japan  Defense  Agency  and  the  United 
States  Department  of  Defense. 

sk(  i  1mi'\(t  (ik  moi  «  kki.atim.  t<l  thk  ks-x 
wkapos  svstkm  on  thk  ( omi'kti- 
tivk  i'dsitios  ok  thk  imtki) 
statks 

(a)  Solicitation  of  Recommendations.— 
In  the  implementation  of  the  Memorandum 
of  Understanding  (MOU)  and  related  agree- 
ments between  the  United  States  and  Japan 
regarding  the  codevelopment  of  the  FS-X 
weapon  system,  and  in  the  negotiation,  re- 
negotiation, and  implementation  of  future 
memoranda  of  understanding  and  related 
agreements  concerning  coproduction  of  the 
FS-X  weapon  system,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense shall  regularly  solicit  and  consider 
comments  or  recommendations  from  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  with  respect  to  the 
commercial  implications  of  such  agreements 
and  the  potential  impact  on  the  internation- 
al competitive  position  of  United  States  in- 
dustry. 

(b)  Review  by  Secretary  of  Commerce.— 
Whenever  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  has 
reason  to  believe  that  any  such  memoran- 
dum of  understanding  or  related  agreement 
has.  or  threatens  to  have,  a  significant  ad- 
verse impact  on  the  international  competi- 
tive position  of  United  States  industry,  the 
Secretary    of    Commerce    may    request    a 
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review  of  the  agreement.  If.  as  a  result  of 
the  review,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  de- 
termines that  the  strategic  commercial  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  are  not  being 
served,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall 
recommend  to  the  President  any  modifica- 
tion to  the  agreement  he  deems  necessary  to 
ensure  an  appropriate  balance  of  interests. 

(c)  Consideration  of  Recommendations.— 
(1)  The  President  shall  consider  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
concerning— 

(A)  the  commercial  implications  of  any 
such  memorandum  of  understanding  or  re- 
lated agreement,  and 

(B)  the  potential  Impact  on  the  interna- 
tional competitive  position  of  United  States 
industry, 

in  determining  whether  such  memorandum 
of  understanding  or  related  agreement  shall 
be  implemented  or  agreed  upon. 

(2)  Any  such  memorandum  of  understand- 
ing or  related  agreement  shall  not  be  imple- 
mented or  agreed  upon  if  the  President  de- 
termines that  such  agreement  is  likely  to 
have  a  significant  adverse  impact  on  United 
States  industry  that  outweighs  the  benefits 
of  implementing  or  entering  into  such  an 
agreement. 

SEC.  5.  DEKINITIONS 

As  used  in  this  joint  resolution,  the  terms 
"defense  article"  and  'defense  service"  shall 
have  the  same  meanings  as  are  given  to 
those  terms  in  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4).  re- 
spectively, of  section  47  of  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Bruce]  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes and  a  Member  opposed  will  be 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Bruce]. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  Bruce  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  the  gentleman 
opposed  to  the  amendment? 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  I  am  opposed  to  the 
amendment,  Mr.  Chairman,  amd  I 
would  like  to  yield  15  minutes  of  the 
30  minutes  allotted  for  the  opposition 
to  the  Bruce  amendment  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  [Mr.  Leach]. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Solarz],  who  has 
been  accorded  30  minutes,  asks  unani- 
mous consent  that  15  minutes  of  that 
30  minutes  be  ceded  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Leach]  to  be  yielded 
by  him.  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I,  like- 
wise, would  like  to  yield  15  minutes  of 
the  30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Hunter]  and  I  would 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  he  desig- 
nate that  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Bruce]  seeks  unani- 
mous consent  to  cede  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Hunter]  15  min- 
utes to  be  yielded  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Hunter]. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois? 


There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Bruce]. 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  today  in  order 
to  explain  and  clarify  the  Bruce/Byrd 
language  and  the  effects  it  will  have 
on  the  ultimate  outcome  of  the  FSX 
coproduction  agreement.  Mispercep- 
tion  and  misunderstanding  have 
abounded  throughout  this  body  in 
dealing  with  this  knotty  issue. 

Most  importantly  the  Bruce  amend- 
ment is  not  a  resolution  of  approval  of 
the  FSX  agreement.  The  Bruce-Byrd 
language  simply  says  that  in  the  event 
that  the  administration  proceeds  to 
coproduce  the  FSX  then  Congress  will 
set  guidelines  to  be  used  in  the  negoti- 
ations of  the  FSX  coproduction  memo- 
randum of  understanding. 

Two  prohibitions  are  contained  in 
the  Bruce-Byrd  language.  First,  hot 
section  engine  and  digital  fuel  control 
technology  will  not  be  transferred  to 
the  Japanese.  Second,  third-country 
transfer  of  U.S.  codeveloped  or  copro- 
duced  technologies  are  prohibited. 
The  language  of  the  Bruce/Byrd 
amendment  has  been  carefully  drafted 
to  only  affect  the  resale  of  U.S.  code- 
veloped and  coproduced  subcompon- 
ents of  the  FSX.  No  100  percent  Japa- 
nese developed  or  produced  parts  will 
be  effected  by  the  restrictions  on  third 
country  transfer.  This  will  ensure  that 
Japan  will  utilize  the  FSX  weapon 
system  solely  for  the  defense  of  their 
country  as  intended  and  not  ultimate- 
ly be  in  competition  selling  United 
States  codeveloped  and  coproduced 
weapons  components  on  the  interna- 
tional market. 

Opponents  of  the  Bruce/Byrd 
amendment  have  argued  that  this  pro- 
hibition will  call  for  a  renegotiation  of 
the  FSX  codevelopment  MOU.  That  is 
simply  not  the  case.  The  FSX  codevel- 
opment MOU  has  been  completed, 
signed,  and  even  expanded  upon  with 
side  letters.  Only  the  FSX  coproduc- 
tion MOU  will  impacted  through  this 
amendment. 

I  want  to  remind  my  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  where  the  Byrd 
language  originated.  Senator  Pell, 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  during  the  FSX 
debate  said,  "This  prohibition  is  con- 
sistent with  an  assurance  given  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  Richard 
Cheney.  The  amendment  serves  this 
important  purpose  of  making  this  ais- 
surance  a  matter  of  law."  These  two 
prohibitions  surely  couldn't  create  a 
situation  for  renegotiation  of  the  code- 
velopment MOU  when  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  was  assuring  Congress  that 
these  conditions  would  be  met.  We  are 
putting  legislative  enforcement  behind 
the  Defense  Secretary's  assurance,  the 


side  letters,  and  the  current  Japanese 
Government  policy  not  to  sell  arms. 

While  the  contents  the  FSX  techni- 
cal agreements  and  codevelopment 
MOU  are  classified,  keeping  them 
from  the  view  of  the  public,  I  want  to 
clear  the  air  and  place  the  FSX  agree- 
ment standards  clearly  before  the 
American  people  and  President  Bush. 

Through  several  sources  the  Bruce/ 
Byrd  language  has  been  reported  er- 
ronously  to  have  put  a  steadfast  re- 
quirement on  the  percentage  of  work- 
share  the  U.S.  companies  would  re- 
ceive in  the  coproduction  phase.  The 
Bruce/Byrd  language  contains  a 
"sense  of  Congress"  for  the  adminis- 
tration to  achieve  a  40-percent  copro- 
duction workshare.  I  firmly  believe 
that  the  coproduction  workshare 
agreement  to  be  worked  out  by  the  ad- 
ministration should  benefit  American 
trade  policy,  American  technological 
competitiveness  and  the  American 
economy. 

Only  the  Bruce  amendment  will 
ensure  that  the  United  States  bargain 
for  the  40  percent  production  share 
mentioned  in  the  side  letter,  prohibit 
the  release  of  critical  engine  technolo- 
gy developed  by  virtue  of  our  efforts 
and  resources,  and  prohibit  third 
country  transfer  of  FSX  technology 
by  Japan  for  commercial  gain. 

Public  outcry  and  intense  debate  in 
both  Houses  of  Congress  has  sent  a 
strong  message  to  both  the  Japanese 
and  the  administration  that  if  the 
United  States  is  to  be  the  guarantors 
of  Japanese  security  interests  and 
have  a  $55  billion  trade  imbalance— 
the  Japanese  and  the  Bush  adminis- 
tration must  be  willing  to  give  a  fair 
deal  to  the  American  people. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRUCE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  does 
not  want  to  suggest  by  inference  that 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  favors  his 
amendment,  does  he? 

Mr.  BRUCE.  No,  I  do  not,  but  I  cer- 
tainly want  to  say  that  in  his  own  tes- 
timony the  Secretary  of  Defense  made 
it  clear  that  while  the  contents  of  the 
FSX  technical  agreement  and  codevel- 
opment MOU  were  classified,  and 
keeping  them  from  the  view  of  the 
public,  I  want  to  clear  the  air  and 
place  the  FSX  agreement  standards 
clearly  before  the  American  public  and 
President  Bush. 

While  several  sources  have  reported 
that  this  language  of  my  amendment 
would  have  a  requirement,  a  require- 
ment of  production  of  40  percent  for 
U.S.  companies,  that  is  not  in  the  lan- 
guage. It  is  a  sense  of  Congress  for  the 
administration  to  work  toward  a  40- 
percent  coproduction  and  workshare 
agreement,     protect     the     American 
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trade  policy,  American  technological 
competitiveness,  and  the  American 
economy. 

D  1710 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment and  urge  the  House  to  reject  this 
amendment  because  if  enacted,  it 
could  arguably  require  a  renegotiation 
of  the  PSX  agreement  with  Japan. 
That,  in  turn,  could  conceivably  lead 
to  an  unseemly  unraveling  of  this 
whole  arrangement. 

This  is  not,  it  seems  to  me,  a  time  to 
put  our  relations  with  Japan  under 
greater  strain  than  they  already  are.  I 
have  to  acknowledge  that  there  are 
elements  of  the  Bruce  amendment 
which  I  think  are  entirely  meritorious. 
There  is,  for  example,  a  sense  of  the 
Congress  provision  in  this  amendment 
which  urges  the  President,  in  negotiat- 
ing the  memorandum  of  understand- 
ing on  coproduction,  to  get  at  least  40 
percent  of  the  workshare  for  the 
United  States.  Some  will  say  that  the 
agreement  we  have  with  Japan  pro- 
vides for  the  United  States  to  get  a 
workshare  of  approximately  40  per- 
cent. However,  this  could  just  as  easily 
be  41.  42,  or  43  percent  as  it  could  be 
37,  38.  or  39  percent.  I  should  think 
that  the  President  would  want  to  get 
at  least  40  percent  of  the  workshare 
for  the  United  States  if  he  possibly 
could. 

It  also  requires  the  GAO  to  do  a 
study  of  the  extent  to  which  Japan  is 
complying  with  those  provisions  of  the 
agreement  which  prohibit  a  leakage  of 
the  technology  to  the  civilian  aero- 
space sector  in  Japan  or  to  other  coun- 
tries. I  know  that  some  of  my  friends 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  do  not 
like  that  provision,  but  even  if  it  were 
not  in  the  amendment,  any  Member  of 
the  House  or  Senate  could  request  it 
from  the  GAO  which  does  work  for 
the  Congress,  not  the  administration.  I 
think  this  study  would  be  done 
anyway. 

There  is  another  provision  which  I 
think  is  mandatory  in  the  Bruce 
amendment  which  requires  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  to  take  a  look  at  the 
MOU  on  coproduction  to  view  it  in  the 
context  of  the  implications  for  our  do- 
mestic aerospace  industry.  I  think  that 
is  a  very  sound  provision.  The  amend- 
ment also  says  if  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  thinks  that  the  MOU  on 
coproduction  could  have  negative  con- 
sequences for  our  domestic  aerospace 
industry,  he  should  make  recommen- 
dations to  the  President  to  deal  with 
that  problem.  Some  of  my  friends  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  in  the  ad- 
ministration say  it  is  inappropriate  for 
the  Congress  to  instruct  Cabinet  offi- 
cers about  their  accountabilities,  to 
which  I  respond  by  saying  we  have 
done  it  dozens  and  dozens  of  times  in 
the  past.  Nothing  new  about  that.  It  is 


not  unprecedented.  I  think  it  makes 
sense. 

However,  I  disagree  with  the  Bruce 
amendment  because  of  two  provisions 
contained  in  it  which  could  require  a 
negotiation.  Those  provisions,  first  of 
all,  would  prohibit  the  transfer  of  any 
critical  engine  technology  to  Japan  in 
the  MOU  on  coproduction.  The  admin- 
istration has  already  said  it  does  not 
intend  to  do  that.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
necessary,  therefore,  for  Members  to 
put  this  provision  in.  However,  by  put- 
ting it  in  and,  as  a  matter  of  law  re- 
stricting the  administration  from 
doing  this,  it  could  conceivably  lead  to 
a  renegotiation.  Another  provision  of 
the  Bruce  amendment  would  also  pro- 
hibit Japan  from  retransferring  the 
PSX  or  any  major  subcomponents  de- 
rived from  it  to  third  countries.  How- 
ever, under  existing  law,  and  indeed, 
under  the  MOU  that  has  already  been 
negotiated  on  codevelopment,  the  ad- 
ministration would  have  to  approve  of 
any  retransfer  to  a  third  country.  So  I 
do  not  think  that  this  is  really  neces- 
sary, but  by  including  it  in  the  amend- 
ment, the  Japanese  might  conceivably 
contend  that  restrictions  are  being  put 
on  their  subsequent  ability  to  utilize 
the  technologies  in  this  arrangement, 
which  might  lead  them  to  insist  on  a 
renegotiation.  I  do  not  believe  that 
that  would  be  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  United  States. 

In  any  case,  in  the  future,  if  the  ad- 
ministration should  decide  to  approve 
of  a  retransfer  of  the  PSX  or  any  of 
the  technologies  associated  with  it,  the 
Congress  would  have  ample  opportuni- 
ty to  pass  legislation  prohibiting  that 
retransfer  from  taking  place.  The 
House,  of  course,  has  expressed  their 
view  that  the  PSX  arrangement  is  not 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States.  I  can  only  say  that  I.  personal- 
ly, dissent  from  that  judgment.  I  think 
it  is  in  our  best  interests.  I  think  it  will 
provide  work  and  money  to  the  United 
States  we  otherwise  would  not  have.  I 
do  not  believe  it  would  compromise 
the  competitiveness  of  our  aerospace 
industry.  If  I  did,  I  would  be  against  it 
myself. 

Indeed,  Secretary  of  Defense 
Cheney  said  if  he  thought  this  would 
compromise  the  long-term  viability  of 
the  aerospace  industry  he  would  be 
opposed  to  it,  also.  However,  the  very 
industry  which  Members  seek  to  pro- 
tect, itself,  says  that  this  PSX  ar- 
rangement would  not  put  their  long- 
term  competitive  position  vis-a-vis 
Japan,  in  jeopardy. 

I  think  we  need  to  recognize,  as  we 
approach  the  end  of  the  debate  in 
which  many  critical  comments  have 
been  made  about  Japan,  in  the  final 
analysis.  Japan  is  a  formidable  and 
valued  ally  of  the  United  States.  It  has 
consistently  supported  our  position  in 
international  forum  like  the  United 
Nations,  and  supported  the  United 
States  at  the  time  of  the  hostage  crisis 


in  Iran.  It  supported  the  United  States 
at  the  time  we  reflagged  the  Kuwaiti 
vessels.  It  spends  more  on  defense 
than  any  other  countries  in  the  world 
besides  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  Their  willingness  to  co- 
operate with  the  United  States  has 
been  a  critical  factor  in  enabling  the 
United  States  to  preserve  the  peace 
and  promote  the  prosperity  of  Asia 
and  indeed  of  the  world. 

We  now  have  two  administrations 
which  have  negotiated  this  agreement 
with  Japan.  I  would  be  most  unfortu- 
nate if.  as  a  result  of  congressional 
action,  that  agreement  now  had  to  be 
renegotiated.  It  would  call  into  ques- 
tion the  credibility  of  the  United 
States  as  a  negotiating  partner  at  a 
time  when  Japan  is  undergoing  consid- 
erable domestic  stress.  This  simply 
cannot  be  in  the  long-term  interests  of 
the  United  States.  That  is  why,  with 
all  due  respect  to  my  very  good  friends 
who  support  this  amendment  and  who 
have  led  the  opposition  to  the  PSX 
deal.  I  have  to  request  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  to  reject  the  Bruce 
amendment. 

D  1720 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mrs.  RoukemaI. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  preceding  speaker,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  has  referred  to  an  un- 
seemly unraveling  of  agreements. 
That  is  not  what  we  are  talking  about 
here. 

I  would  ask  the  author  of  the 
amendment  if  he  would  please  give  me 
his  attention.  I  repeat  that  we  are  not 
talking  about  unraveling  agreements. 
We  are  not  renegotiating  agreements 
under  the  Bruce  amendment;  is  that 
not  correct?  Rather,  what  we  are  deal- 
ing with  in  this  amendment  is  the  co- 
production  MOU  which  has  not  yet 
been  negotiated. 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentlewoman  will  yield,  that  is  correct. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
think  my  colleagues  ought  to  under- 
stand this.  This  discussion  is  not  about 
a  reliable  ally.  This  is  not  about  under- 
mining our  President's  negotiating 
posture.  This  amendment  deals  with 
the  constitutional  authority  that  we 
have  as  responsible  legislators  to  make 
certain  that  technology  that  has  been 
developed  with  Pederal  funds  is  prop- 
erly and  duly  defined  in  terms  of  co- 
production  and  the  sharing  of  that 
technology.  The  amendment  deals 
only  with  the  coproduction  activities 
under  the  MOU.  which  will  be  negoti- 
ated in  the  future. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  is  to  be  congratulat- 
ed for  the  preciseness  of  his  language. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
6  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Maryland  [Mrs.  BentleyI. 
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Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
today  we  are  operating  under  an  un- 
usual rule,  in  unusual  circumstances. 
The  PSX  agreement— codevelopment 
of  a  project  of  this  magnitude  with  a 
foreign  nation— has  never  been  done 
before  and  therefore  deserves  special 
scrutiny  and.  I  think,  special  treat- 
ment. 

The  Bruce  amendment  will  control 
the  Japanese  use  of  technology  devel- 
oped under  this  agreement.  In  no  way 
will  it  proscribe  the  use  of  any  tech- 
nology developed  by  Japan  on  its  own 
resource. 

The  Bruce  amendment  will  provide 
oversight  on  technology  transfer.  The 
executive  chafes  at  this  restriction, 
but  the  history  of  the  coproduction  of 
the  P-15  with  Japan— where,  by  the 
end  of  the  project— according  to  the 
General  Accounting  Office  report- 
Japan  had  received  every  technology 
they  were  not  supposed  to  have- 
makes  this  a  necessary  consideration. 

Even  On  the  matter  of  the  PSX,  a 
DOD  official— Glenn  Rudd— is  quoted 
in  a  May  19  UPI  release  as  saying 
"that  while  there  are  no  plans  now  to 
transfer  engine  technology  to  Japan, 
when  the  plane  enters  production  in 
1994  that  might  not  be  the  case." 

Mr.  Rudd,  I  think,  makes  a  strong 
case  today  for  the  Bruce  amendment. 

Our  concern  regarding  technology 
transfer  that  the  Republican  Research 
Committee  established  a  technology 
transfer  task  force  under  the  cochair- 
manship  of  myself  and  Frank  Horton. 
We  have  had  such  prominent  experts 
as  Richard  Perle  appear— and  all  have 
decried  these  giveaway  programs  in- 
cluding specifically  the  PSX.  They 
have  said  it  would  mean  the  end  of  our 
aerospace  industry,  the  only  industry 
in  which  we  still  excel,  down  the  road. 
Steve  Schlasstein  in  his  recent  book 
on  trade  said  it  is  understood  that 
Boeing  entered  a  joint  venture  with 
Japan,  that  once  their  joint  venture 
was  consummated,  Japan  has  been 
pressuring  Boeing  to  do  what  it  wants 
or  they  will  not  allow  Boeing  products 
to  be  sold  there. 

I  recall  being  told  by  administration 
officials  when  they  were  pushing  for 
the  transfer  of  the  Aegis  antimissile 
technology  to  Japan  that  it  couldn't 
be  reverse  engineered.  This  year  when 
I  visited  one  of  the  labs  which  devel- 
oped the  Aegis,  their  engineers  told 
me  that  it  can  be  reverse  engineered. 

Somebody  should  have  oversight  of 
the  agencies  who  formulate  defense 
and  foreign  policy  based  on  expedien- 
cy—brainstormed  by  ambitious  Assist- 
ant Secretaries  and  aides— who  in- 
creasingly see  their  power  and  influ- 
ence as  greater  than  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States— who  concoct  deals 
with  foreign  nations  and  then  demand 
the  Congress'  rubber  stamp  or  "our 
allies  will  be  offended." 

The  Aegis  agreement  was  worked  in 
this  manner.  And  now  we  are  told  that 


agreements  are  pending  with  Korea  on 
cooperative  ventures  to  build  helicop- 
ters and  fighter  planes.  There  are  also 
discussions,  I  understand,  about  trans- 
ferring antisubmarine  sonar  capabili- 
ties to  the  Japanese  shipbuilding  in- 
dustry. Another  Aegis  deal. 

Make  no  mistake.  These  are  not 
straightforward  weapons  sales.  These 
are  sales— each  one— of  geese  which 
lay  the  golden  eggs.  And,  because  of 
the  inherent  technology  transfers  in- 
volved in  each  one,  each  should  have 
received  special  treatment. 

No  longer  should  an  agency  have  the 
power  to  conceive  and  present  to  the 
country  "a  done  deal"  representing 
one  narrow  interest— without  regard 
to  the  overall  good  of  the  country  and 
its  future.  Japan  doesn't  work  that 
way.  Its  Ministry  of  International 
Trade  and  Industry  does  not  allow  one 
agency  to  wag  the  dog.  Policymaking 
in  Japan  is  a  well  thought  out,  all 
economy  encompassing  action. 

We  must  become  more  coordinated 
and  cooperative  ourselves  and  it 
should  start  in  the  Congress.  How 
many  "protective  trade"  groups  are 
there  on  the  Hill?  Each  one  represent- 
ing one  narrow  sector  of  the  economy? 
Too  often  the  membership  votes  to 
protect  a  constituency  only  in  their 
district,  but  when  it  is  someone  else's 
constituency— there  is  no  interest  in 
supporting  someone  else's  ox  being 
gored. 

I  call  upon  the  textile  caucus  sup- 
porters, and  also  upon  the  steel  URA 
advocates  to  come  on  board.  You  do 
have  an  interest  here  whether  you  rec- 
ognize it  or  not. 

We  must  begin  to  work  more  closely 
together  for  all  the  interests  of  all 
Americans.  At  lest  the  Bruce  amend- 
ment will  give  Americans  some  protec- 
tion! 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  thank  the  gentlewoman  from  Mary- 
land [Mrs.  Bentley]  for  her  leader- 
ship along  with  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Horton]  in  working  on 
the  problems  of  technology  transfer, 
because  I  think  that  is  going  to  be  the 
great  issue  of  the  next  decade.  The 
work  we  are  doing  in  trying  to  halt  the 
technology  flow  to  the  East  will  accure 
to  the  benefit  of  our  young  18-year-old 
men  and  women  who  have  to  work  in 
that  increasingly  dangerous  environ- 
ment on  the  battlefields  and  under  the 
seas  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tlewoman's efforts. 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  California 
for  those  remarks. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  myself  4  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  begin 
simply   by   quoting   from   our   former 


colleague,  and  our  current  Secretary 
of  Defense,  Secretary  Dick  Cheney. 
Secretary  Cheney  said: 

Neither  the  Congress  nor  the  American 
people  should  be  under  any  illusion  as  to 
the  choices  available  here.  The  alternative 
to  this  agreement  is  not  an  off-the-shelf 
purchase  of  an  American  aircraft  by  Japan. 
Rather,  it  is  the  real  possibility  of  Japan 
going  it  alone  in  the  military  aerospace  in- 
dustry, a  prospect  that  we  believe  would  not 
be  in  the  national  interest  of  either  the 
United  Stales  or  Japan. 

What  we  have  heard  articulated  on 
the  floor  of  the  Congress  today  is  a 
kind  of  reverse  protectionism,  a  pro- 
tectionism that  is  not  trying  to  stop 
imports  but  one  that  is  trying  to  stop 
exports. 

I  would  ask  every  Member  of  this 
body;  How  are  you  going  to  stand  at 
the  factory  plants  and  say  to  22,000 
Americans,  "We  don't  want  you  to 
have  a  job"?  How  are  you  going  to 
look  industry  in  the  eye  and  say, 
"Weve  got  to  narrow  the  trade  deficit, 
but  we  are  not  going  to  sell  Japan  $2.5 
billion  of  Equipment "?  And  how  in  the 
future  are  you  going  to  possibly  be 
able  to  look  American  industry  in  the 
eye,  and  the  American  public  in  the 
eye,  and  say.  "We  want  Japan  to  coop- 
erate with  Western  Europe  and  devel- 
op fighter  aircraft  in  competition  with 
American  industry"?  That  is  nuts. 

As  far  as  this  particular  agreement  is 
concerned,  everyody  should  under- 
stand that  is  not  only  did  not  come 
through  a  legislative  process  in  this 
body  in  a  seemly  way,  it  did  not  in  the 
other  body  either.  It  was  written  on 
the  floor  of  the  other  body,  and  it  con- 
tains some  unseemliness  that  I  would 
like  to  try  to  clarify  so  that  if  it 
passes,  we  can  make  a  little  sense  out 
of  the  problem  we  are  dealing  with.  In 
one  of  the  areas  it  calls  on  the  GAO  to 
make  a  report  that  is  incredibly  intrus- 
tive.  It  involves  such  an  expertise  and 
capacity  that  the  GAO,  the  Congress' 
body,  would  of  necessity  develop  to 
become— in  effect— an  intelligence 
agency  of  the  United  States. 

So  I  ask  the  author  of  the  amend- 
ment, could  he  clarify  for  the  record 
whether  perhaps  the  intent  of  this  leg- 
islation is  to  allow  the  GAO  to  look  at 
what  other  institutions,  public  and  pri- 
vate, say  without  developing  an  intrus- 
tive  espionage  capacity  against  Japan? 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
GAO  is  an  arm  of  this  body.  We  have 
asked  the  GAO  to  do  all  kinds  of  stud- 
ies, including  looking  into  the  pur- 
chase of  equipment  and  construction 
in  Honduras  and  operations  all  around 
the  world  to  find  out  if  the  money  the 
Congress  authorizes  is  spent  properly. 
This  requires  them  to  make  inquiry  of 
such  agencies  as  NASA  and  military 
defense,    and    we    are    asking    them 
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whether  the  things  that  are  contained 
in  the  legislation  are  being  complied 
with. 

n  1730 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  The  second 
clarification,  which  is  ambiguous  in 
this  statute,  is  whether  Japan  can  de- 
velop items  of  its  own  and  then  be  pre- 
cluded from  transferring  them  to 
third  parties.  Obviously  codeveloped 
items  should  be  precluded.  Obviously 
items  developed  in  the  United  States 
should  be  precluded.  But  does  this 
body  intend  to  take  the  intrusive  step 
of  saying  that  something  developed  in 
Japan  cannot  be  traded  to  a  third 
party? 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  lan- 
guage is  clear.  It  says  that  items  code- 
veloped or  coproduced  cannot  be  ex- 
ported. Anything  that  Japan  devel- 
opes  100  percent  without  American  as- 
sistance, either  in  codevelopment  or 
coproduction,  can  be  sold  by  the  Japa- 
nese. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  appreciate  that  explanation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  4  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Miller]. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  want  to  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  [Mr.  Leach],  my  col- 
league, for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  Bruce  amendment  for  four  rea- 
sons. The  first  is  that  the  Bruce 
amendment  requires  the  administra- 
tion to  re-renegotiate  this  deal.  My 
colleagues  will  recall  that  the  previous 
administration  asked  Japan,  "Don't  go 
ahead  and  develop  your  own  fighter 
plane.  Codesign  and  coproduce  with 
us." 

Then  earlier  this  year,  after  the  gen- 
eral terms  had  been  worked  out.  sever- 
al of  us  signed  a  letter  asking  the  new 
administration  to  do  some  renegoti- 
ation with  Japan,  and  Japan  and  the 
new  administration  did  this.  Now 
through  appropriate  procedures,  the 
administration  has  presented  the  re- 
negotiated arrangement  to  Congress. 
Instead  of  us  voting  yes  or  no,  howev- 
er, there  comes  along  an  amendment 
on  coproduction,  on  transfer  of  tech- 
nology to  Japan  and  on  third-party 
transfers  which  in  essence  calls  on  the 
administration  to  renegotiate  again,  or 
re-renegotiate.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
not  a  seemly  way  to  conduct  foreign 
affairs. 

The  second  reason  to  oppose  the 
Bruce  amendment:  We  have  a  new 
procedure  provided  on  third-party 
transfer  of  technology.  Under  the 
Export  Administration  Act  the  admin- 
istration sends  an  export  of  military 
equipment  proposal  to  the  Congress. 
We  approve  or  disapprove.  Under  this 
amendment  we  not  only  do  it  once— 
this  is  what  has  happened  here  at  the 
beginning— we  do  it  several  times 
along  the  way  as  the  third-party  trans- 


fers may  be  proposed.  There  has  been 
no  consideration  of  amending  that 
Export  Administration  Act. 

The  third  reason  for  opposing  this 
has  been  mentioned,  asking  our  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  to  go  and 
snoop  on  both  Japans  and  the  United 
States'  space  programs  to  find  out  if 
technology  in  this  agreement  ends  up 
in  those  space  programs. 

The  fourth  reason  for  opposing  this 
is  the  micromanagement  required.  All 
sorts  of  procedures  are  laid  out  where 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  must  dis- 
cuss with  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  with  the  President  as  different 
stages  of  this  agreement  go  on.  The 
President  ought  to  be  able  to  tell  his 
Cabinet  how  to  interact  with  the 
President.  It  is  now  up  to  the  Congress 
to  tell  the  President  how  to  have  this 
interaction. 

So,  let  us  not  micromanage  the  exec- 
utive branch.  Let  us  not  put  the  GAO 
into  intelligence.  Let  us  not  set  up  new 
legislation  for  the  approval  of  technol- 
ogy transfer.  And  let  us  not  require  re- 
renogiation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  personally  support 
FSX.  If  my  colleagues  oppose  FSX,  let 
them  oppose  FSX,  but  let  us  not  put 
all  these  conditions  on  an  administra- 
tion. I  urge  that  we  vote  down  the 
Bruce  amendment. 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Levine]. 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  let  me  just  address  the  pro- 
cedural situation  and  follow  up  on 
what  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Miller],  my  friend,  just  suggest- 
ed to  the  Members. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Miller],  my  friend, 
just  suggested  if  his  colleagues  oppose 
the  FSX,  oppose  it.  but  do  not  put  pro- 
cedural restrictions  on  this  administra- 
tion. Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues that,  if  they  oppose  the  FSX. 
they  should  support  the  Bruce  amend- 
ment. 

Let  me  just  spell  out  where  we  are. 
As  my  colleagues  know,  I  was  the 
original  author  of  the  resolution  of 
disapproval  to  the  FSX  transaction.  I 
am  standing  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  saying,  'If  you  oppose  the  FSX, 
and  you  want  to  accomplish  some- 
thing, if  you  want  to  hold  the  adminis- 
tration's feet  to  the  fire,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  Japanese  Government, 
the  only  way  you  can  accomplish  that 
at  this  point  is  to  support  the  Bruce 
amendment." 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Solomon  amend- 
ment expressing  the  sense  of  this  Con- 
gress that  the  FSX  is  a  bad  deal  was 
just  passed  by  more  than  a  3-to-l 
margin  on  this  floor,  320  to  98.  but  un- 
fortunately the  Solomon  amendment 
has  no  force  and  effect.  It  is  simply  a 
sense  of  the  Congress  resolution.  If  we 
leave  that  as  the  operative  language. 


we  have  accomplished  nothing  other 
than  making  some  people  feel  good. 

If  my  colleagues  want  to  hold  this 
administration  and  the  Japanese  ad- 
ministration accountable  on  all  of 
those  items  we  have  discussed  today 
on  the  House  floor,  the  only  way  to  ac- 
complish that  is  to  support  the  Bruce 
amendment. 

That  amendment  is  not  conferencea- 
ble.  It  is  the  exact  same  language  that 
was  enacted  by  almost  three-fourths 
of  the  other  body. 

There  is  an  opportunity  potentially 
to  override  a  veto.  If  my  colleagues  do 
not  think  this  is  signficant.  why  has 
the  President  indicated  he  will  veto 
that  amendment?  He  does  not  want 
this  amendment  because  it  will  simply 
hold  both  this  administration  and  the 
Japanese  Government  to  the  state- 
ments and  assurances  they  have  made. 
I  say  to  my  colleagues,  "If  you  want 
to  accomplish  something,  support  the 
Bruce  amendment." 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  Burton]. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Hunter]  for  yielding  this 
time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  here  before 
me  the  Bruce  amendment.  In  the 
Bruce  amendment  there  is  a  memoran- 
dum of  understanding,  and  it  says  that 
the  memorandum  of  understanding 
shall  prohibit  the  transfer  to  Japan  of 
critical  engine  technologies  including, 
but  not  limited  to,  hot  section  and  dig- 
ital fuel  control  technologies,  and.  B. 
prohibit  the  sale  or  retransfer  by 
Japan  of  the  FSX  weapon  system  or 
any  of  its  major  subcomponents  code- 
veloped or  coproduced  with  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  is  wrong  with 
that?  What  is  wrong  is  that  Toshiba 
took  our  technology,  or  took  technolo- 
gy that  should  not  have  been  trans- 
ferred under  the  Cocom  agreement, 
and  they  sold  it  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  now  we  are  going  to  have  to  pay 
$30  billion  to  come  up  with  new  tech- 
nology to  tract  Soviet  submarines,  so 
what  is  wrong  with  the  Bruce  lan- 
guage? There  is  nothing  wrong  with  it. 
Mr.  Chairman,  it  further  says  in  the 
amendment: 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  any 
Memorandum  of  Understanding  (MOU)  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Japan  on  co- 
production  should  specify  that  the  United 
States  share  of  the  total  value  of  the  copro- 
duction shall  be  not  less  than  40  percent  of 
that  value,  including  the  value  of  manufac- 
turing spare  parts  and  other  support  items 
which  are  part  of  the  lifetime  maintenance 
costs  of  the  PSX  weapon  system. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  is  wrong  with 
that?  Why  is  it  not  proper  for  the 
United  States  to  be  guaranteed  40  per- 
cent of  the  program?  That  is  what 
they  say  they  want  to  do  anyhow. 
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Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  the  Bruce 
amendment  is  a  dam  good  amend- 
ment, and  we  should  support  it. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Eckart]. 

Mr.  ECKART.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
agreement  between  the  United  States 
and  Japan  to  coproduce  a  new  jet 
fighter  for  Japan  has  been  hailed  by 
the  administration  and  General  Dy- 
namics as  a  model  for  trade  and  de- 
fense cooperation  between  our  two 
countries.  Once  again,  the  administra- 
tion and  General  Dynamics,  the  com- 
pany that  brought  us  $444  hammers, 
must  be  singing  a  new  version  of  "they 
got  the  goldmine  and  we  got  the 
shaft." 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is— U.S.  tax- 
payers, workers,  and  industry  are 
being  taken  for  a  ride  once  again  by 
the  administration's  negotiators,  and  I 
use  the  term  negotiators  loosely. 

Japan  staked  out  an  extreme  negoti- 
ating position— that  they  absolutely 
would  not  purchase  United  States-pro- 
duced P-16's  "off  the  shelf"— and  then 
refused  to  budge  from  that  position. 
As  has  happened  too  often  in  the 
recent  past— American  negotiators 
caved  in.  Uncle  Sam  once  again  has 
become  Uncle  Sucker. 

The  PSX  deal  is  clearly  not  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  United  States.  It 
may  have  disastrous  results  for  an  in- 
dustry where  we  currently  have  a  com- 
petitive advantage.  It  does  little  to  al- 
leviate the  trade  deficit  in  the  short 
run  and  will  cause  even  greater  prob- 
lems in  the  future.  It  signals  further 
export  of  U.S.  jobs  overseas. 

If  we  cannot  take  care  of  the  trade 
deficit  by  having  the  Japanese  buy 
what  we  are  best  at  producing— how 
will  we  ever  make  a  dent  in  the  $52  bil- 
lion trade  deficit  the  United  States  is 
running  aimually  with  Japan? 

What  does  the  United  States  have  to 
gain  from  this  agreement?  According 
to  the  administration,  we  will  learn 
from  the  Japanese  in  composite  and 
radar  technologies.  Yet,  the  General 
Accounting  Office  has  stated  that  the 
United  States  is  currently  superior  to 
Japan  in  the  composite  technology 
needed  to  produce  a  light,  strong  wing 
similar  to  that  planned  for  the  PSX. 

Unfortunately,  the  worst  case  sce- 
nario is  possible— the  United  States 
now  has  an  expertise  in  advanced  com- 
posites. If  this  new  system  designed 
for  the  PSX  is  successful,  we  will  have 
helped  create  a  new  competitor  in  an 
area  that  the  United  States  now  domi- 
nates. 

The  GAO  also  believes  the  United 
States  to  be  ahead  of  the  Japanese  in 
radar  technology.  However,  the  United 
States  wasn't  even  able  to  obtain  in- 
formation on  Japanese  radar  technolo- 
gy because  Japan  refused  to  provide  it, 
arguing  that  it  involved  trade  secret 
information.  Once  again,  Japan's  ne- 
gotiating strategy  places  its  own  inter- 


ests first,  and  the  United  States  strate- 
gy leaves  us  in  the  dark. 

What  does  Japan  have  to  gain  from 
this  agreement?  The  answer  is  fairly 
clear— Japan  wants  to  develop  its  aero- 
space industry  by  obtaining  United 
States  technology.  Technology  in  this 
case  developed  at  a  cost  of  $7  billion  to 
U.S.  taxpayers. 

We  have  watched  while  Japanese 
companies  targetted  high  technology 
industry  after  high-technology  indus- 
try-color televisions,  semiconductors, 
fiber  optics,  the  list  is  endless.  Yet, 
some  still  doubt  that  Japan  is  doing 
the  same  thing  in  this  case. 

We  have  to  ask  ourselves  why  Japan 
would  spend  more  to-  develop  this  jet 
fighter  than  they  have  to.  Since  1982, 
Japan  has  been  permitted  to  copro- 
duce many  defense  weapons  systems, 
including  the  Hawk  missile,  the  Patri- 
ot missile,  the  P-3C  ASW  aircraft,  the 
P-15  aircraft,  the  Howitzer,  and 
others. 

A  Department  of  Defense  compara- 
tive cost  analysis  of  these  and  other 
agreements  found  that  Japan  pays  2.2 
times  as  much  to  coproduce  equipment 
that  could  be  brought  from  United 
States  competitors.  Japan  paid  $626 
million  to  coproduce  58  F-4  aircraft 
that  could  have  been  purchased  from 
the  United  States  for  $279  million. 

Is  this  an  oversight?  Did  Japan  fail 
early  math?  The  answer  is,  or  course, 
no.  The  answer  is  that  Japan  was  will- 
ing to  pay  more  up  front  in  order  to 
develop  its  technological  base  and 
learn  to  produce  aircraft  and  missile 
systems.  Long-term  profits  and  indus- 
trial dominance  were  the  goals  of  the 
Japanese. 

In  fact,  a  1982  General  Accounting 
Office  study  of  earlier  coproduction 
agreements  between  the  United  States 
and  Japan  concluded  that  the  Ameri- 
can objective  was  to  secure  a  stronger 
defense  for  the  United  States  and  the 
free  world.  Unfortunately,  the  Japa- 
nese objective  was  to  obtain  technolo- 
gy to  increase  its  industrial  base. 

Nothing  in  this  latest  coproduction 
agreement  indicates  that  the  Japanese 
have  changed  their  priorities. 

Moreover.  Japan  has  demonstrated  a 
disturbing  willingness  to  export  sensi- 
tive technology  to  third  countries.  I 
have  yet  to  hear  a  satisfactory  expla- 
nation for  these  incidents  or  why  we 
should  trust  Japanese  companies  not 
to  continue  to  pursue  profits  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  security  of  the  free  world. 

The  latest  example  occurred  last 
month  when  it  was  reported  that 
police  in  Tokyo  were  investigating  al- 
legations that  Japanese  machinery 
company  executives  carried  a  rare  nu- 
clear material  to  East  Germany.  This 
material— hafnium— is  used  to  make 
control  rods  for  reactors  on  nuclear 
powered  vessels  and  submarines.  Its 
export  to  Communist-bloc  countries  is 
strictly  regulated  by  the  coordinating 
committee  on  multilateral  export  con- 


trol—a trade  watchdog  body— because 
of  its  strategic  importance. 

Since  1985,  10  other  Japanese  com- 
panies have  been  charged  with  violat- 
ing rules  established  by  the  export 
control  committee  to  ensure  that  stra- 
tegic materials  do  not  end  up  in  the 
hands  of  the  Soviet  Union  or  its  allies. 
Just  2  years,  the  Japanese-based  To- 
shiba Corp.  sold  equipment  to  the 
Soviet  Union  which  helped  them  make 
quieter  submarines. 

There  are  critical  technologies  in- 
volved in  the  PSX  deal.  These  include 
software  source  codes  for  the  F-16's 
digital  flight  control  system,  as  well  as 
other  engine  and  fuel  components  of 
the  aircraft.  The  administration 
claims  that  these  sensitive  technol- 
ogies will  not  be  transferred  to  the 
Japanese,  and  further,  that  their 
transfer  to  third  parties  is  prohibited 
under  the  new  memorandum  of  under- 
standing negotiating  with  Japan. 

Unfortunately,  Japan's  past  record 
does  not  give  me  much  confidence  in 
Japanese  assurances  when  national  se- 
curity issues  are  at  stake.  I  intend  to 
support  the  Byrd/Bruce  substitute 
today  because  it  includes  an  outright 
prohibition  on  the  transfer  of  these 
critical  engine  technologies  from  the 
United  States  to  Japan  and  from  any 
subsequent  transfers  to  third  parties. 

The  administration  opposes  this  pro- 
vision on  the  unfounded  basis  that  it 
will  require  renegotiation  of  the  PSX 
deal.  I  fail  to  understand  the  adminis- 
tration's unwillingness  to  protect  vital 
U.S.  industrial  and  national  security 
interests. 

What  we  really  need  is  a  systematic 
reconsideration  of  U.S.  policy  with  re- 
spect to  coproduction  agreements, 
offset  agreements  and  other  military 
trade  matters  to  ensure  that  U.S.  tax- 
payers, workers  and  industries  are 
being  protected. 

D  1740 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Ritter]. 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  what 
we  seem  to  be  doing  here  is  seeking  to 
renegotiate  this  agreement.  That  is 
what  the  Bruce  amendment  would 
probably  do. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Janet 
Mullins  said  to  the  Subcommittee  on 
Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs  that: 

It  is  recognized  that  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress provision  is  not  legally  binding.  How- 
ever, the  clear  legislative  intent,  which 
cannot  simply  be  ignored,  is  that  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  should  make  every  effort  to 
achieve  this  workshare  percentage.  This 
provision  would  thus  cast  serious  doubts  on 
our  practical  ability  to  proceed  without 
seeking  to  impose  these  legislative  condi- 
tions on  Japan. 

All  right,  let  us  renegotiate.  Let  the 
Japanese  go  ahead  and  see  what  the 
Europeans  would  offer.  Let  the  Japa- 
nese heavy  industries  see  if  they  could 
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try  to  go  this  alone.  Let  us  wipe  out 
$2.5  billion.  Who  is  our  best  customer 
for  defense  production  today?  It  is 
Japan. 

This  amendment  seeks  to  hurt 
Japan  by  shooting  off  the  foot  of  the 
United  States. 

Now,  as  to  technology  transfer,  we 
seem  to  think  that  Japan  is  some  babe 
in  the  woods  on  technology.  The  fact 
is  that  the  people  from  Hercules  say 
that  Japan  has  already  started  to  co- 
cure  these  wing  sections.  This  is  the 
ultimate  in  composite  technology, 
where  large  sections  like  wings  can  be 
put  together. 

Does  anybody  doubt  the  manufac- 
turing and  processing  capabilities  of 
the  Japanese?  Does  anybody  doubt 
their  ability  in  advanced  electronics? 
Look  around  you.  Look  in  your  homes. 

As  I  said  before,  there  is  no  magic  to 
an  airplane.  They  do  have  to  produce 
it  with  the  United  States. 

The  Bruce  amendment  opens  up  this 
entire  activity  and  leaves  us  competing 
with  the  Europeans  or  Mitsubishi  and 
Fujitsu  and  all  these  giants  who  are 
very,  very  capable  of  producing  an  air- 
craft. 

The  Japanese  Defense  Agency  would 
love  the  opportunity  and  all  of  our 
major  aerospace  firms  say  that  if  the 
Japanese  went  it  alone,  they  would  be 
better  off  in  their  process  of  moving 
forward  on  both  defense  and  civilian 
aerospace  industry. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
not  to  see  this  amendment  as  retribu- 
tion for  the  Toshiba  sale,  for  the  po- 
tential involvement  which  we  are  not 
even  sure  of  with  Mitsubishi  in  the 
Libyan  Desert  and  the  chemical  plant, 
or  for  the  transgressions  of  the  Japa- 
nese on  past  trade  issues. 

Aerospace  is  our  ace  in  the  hole  on 
exports.  This  amendment  and  this 
entire  debate  here  runs  counter  to  our 
best  interests. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
spirit  of  charity,  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Vento],  who  I  gather 
supports  the  amendment. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  in  the  interest  of  the 
debate  for  giving  me  an  opportunity  to 
advocate  a  position  in  favor  of  the 
Bruce  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  a  long  time  the 
Banking  Committee,  under  the  De- 
fense Production  Act,  has  examined 
the  countertrade,  the  offset,  the  other 
types  of  agreements  that  we  are  talk- 
ing about  here  and  it  is  curious,  be- 
cause it  casts  our  Department  of  De- 
fense and  Department  of  State  in  the 
role  of  actually  procuring  these  con- 
tracts without  foreign  competitors. 

The  fact  is  that  these  are  the  last 
areas,  someone  pointed  out  that  the 
electronics  and  avionics  and  aircraft 
areas  are  where  we  have  a  comparative 
trade  advantage. 


What  has  occurred  here,  of  course,  is 
that  many  nations  seek  to  gain  that 
technology,  to  leapfrog  over  the  years 
of  development  and  the  dollars  that 
we  have  spent,  and  we  spend  a  dispro- 
portionate, perhaps  the  majority  of 
our  research  and  development  dollars 
in  these  areas.  So  is  it  any  wonder 
they  are  seeking  to  do  so,  to  gain  that 
particular  type  of  competitive  edge? 
We  know  in  consumer  goods  all 
around  us  that  they  have  attained  a 
comparative  advantage,  because  we 
have  chosen  not  to  emphasize  those 
products,  but  this  is  the  one  last 
refuge  where  we  have  some  advantage 
in  these  areas. 

So  I  hear  my  colleagues  talking 
about  the  Europeans  and  talking 
about  others,  but  in  examining  it,  I 
found  that  it  is  U.S.  firms,  aircraft  and 
avionics  and  electronics  firms,  compet- 
ing against  one  another. 

In  fact,  in  the  private  sector  they 
found  that  two-thirds,  66  percent  of 
the  contracts  that  we  have  in  aircraft 
and  electronics,  are  offset  in  terms  of 
OMB.  Two-thirds  of  the  jobs  go  in 
that  direction,  mandatory  offset  types 
of  agreements. 

I  think  it  is  time  to  come  out  of  the 
dream  world  of  free  trade  and  face  re- 
ality in  terms  of  what  is  going  on  and 
start  to  stand  up  for  American  workers 
and  businesses  in  this  country. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  this  administra- 
tion, at  least  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment, respond.  It  is  ironic  to  me  that 
the  Department  of  Defense  claims  to 
be  so  concerned  about  the  confiden- 
tiality of  data  when  they  are  in  the 
forefront  of  spreading  it  all  over. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  express  my 
strong  opposition  to  the  terms  of  the 
FSX  agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  Japan.  I  regret  that  the 
Senate  did  not  muster  a  majority  of 
votes  to  stop  the  FSX  deal.  However, 
while  we  cannot  completely  stop  this 
deal  at  this  time,  we  do  have  a  signifi- 
cant opportunity  here  to  improve  the 
terms  of  this  transaction. 

The  aerospace  industry  is  clearly  the 
one  bright  spot  in  our  foreign  trade  re- 
lations. This  industry  consistently 
runs  a  big  surplus  rather  than  a  defi- 
cit. It  would  be  sheer  folly  for  the 
United  States  to  give  away  this  advan- 
tage. No  other  county,  and  certainly 
not  Japan,  would  be  so  foolish  as  to 
give  away  its  best  technology  from  one 
of  its  best  performing  industrial  sec- 
tors. 

The  FSX  agreement  provides  for  the 
modification  of  the  General  Dynamics 
F-16  single-engine  fighter  plane  by 
giving  the  plane  a  longer  fuselage, 
larger  wings,  and  improved  maneuver- 
ability. Proponents  of  this  agreement, 
both  in  the  Bush  administration  and 
in  the  previous  Reagan  administra- 
tion, have  said  that  there  are  signifi- 
cant mutual  benefits  to  pursuing  this 
coproduction  agreement.  Some  have 
even  said  that  we  will  receive  Japanese 


technology  involving  composite  mate- 
rials to  be  used  in  the  redesigned  wing, 
for  example.  However,  a  recent  study 
released  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office  [GAO]  contradicts  this  claim 
and  suggests  that  rather  than  a  two- 
way  technology  transfer,  this  agree- 
ment is  more  characteristic  of  a  one- 
way transfer  of  technology;  from  the 
United  States  to  Japan. 

We  have  seen  time  and  time  again 
how  the  Japanese  Government  and  its 
private  companies  have  worked  coop- 
eratively to  establish  Japanese  domi- 
nance in  certain  industries  and  mar- 
kets. The  Japanese  position  in  elec- 
tronics did  not  occur  simply  by  chance, 
but  was  the  result  of  a  deliberate  and 
prolonged  policy.  As  an  example,  Japa- 
nese production  of  high-quality  semi- 
conductors has  enabled  that  nation  to 
carve  out  a  dominant  share  of  the 
world  market. 

Many  observers  believe  that  Japan  is 
committed  to  developing  a  stronger 
and  more  competitive  aerospace  indus- 
try. Mitsubishi  already  manufactures 
commuter  and  business  aircraft 
through  one  of  its  subsidiaries.  It  does 
not  take  much  imagination  to  foresee 
the  day  when  Mitsubishi  may  advance 
to  building  heavy  commercial  aircraft 
to  compete  with  our  own  Boeing  and 
McDonnell  Douglas  aircraft  as  well  as 
Europe's  Airbus  Industrie  consortium 
aircraft.  While  this  may  eventually 
happen  it  should  not  be  hastened  be- 
cause of  a  U.S.  technology  giveaway. 
The  cross-transfer  of  military  aircraft 
technology  to  commercial  aircraft 
technology  is  a  clear  fact.  Many  of 
today's  most  popular  commercial  air- 
craft can  trace  their  technological 
lineage  back  to  military  aircraft. 
When  we  view  the  pending  FSX  copro- 
duction agreement  in  this  context,  it  is 
clear  that  we  are  talking  here  about 
much  more  than  simply  one  fighter 
airplane. 

Recently,  the  Banking  Subcommit- 
tee on  Economic  Stabilization,  on 
which  I  serve,  held  a  hearing  on  the 
FSX  agreement.  Regretably,  the  Bush 
administration  declined  the  subcom- 
mittee's invitation  to  testify  and  to  re- 
spond to  the  concerns  of  the  Members. 
One  of  the  most  important  issues 
which  still  must  be  resolved  is  how  big 
a  share  of  actual  FSX  production  will 
we  be  guaranteed. 

I  strongly  support  the  Bruce  amend- 
ment which  provides  that  the  total 
value  of  U.S.  production  will  be  no  less 
than  40  percent,  including  the  value  of 
spare  parts  and  support  items.  Addi- 
tionally, I  strongly  support  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Bruce  amendment  which 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
President  should  seek  in  the  separate 
production  agreement  to  prohibit  the 
transfer  of  critical  engine  technol- 
ogies, including  technology  related  to 
digital  fuel  control  and  the  hot  section 
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of     the     engine     where     combustion 
occurs. 

Further,  the  Bruce  amendment  di- 
rects the  General  Accounting  Office  to 
monitor  the  implementation  of  the 
FSX  agreement  and  to  submit  annual 
reports  to  Congress.  The  Defense  De- 
partment is  also  directed  to  regularly 
solicit  and  consider  the  comments  of 
the  Commerce  Department  on  all 
future  agreements  relating  to  the  FSX 
project. 

It  is  worth  noting  here  that  there 
has  been  a  division  of  opinion  between 
the  Defense  Department  and  the  Com- 
merce Department  not  only  on  this 
FSX  agreement,  but  also  on  other  de- 
fense coproduction  agreements.  Each 
of  these  departments  brings  a  differ- 
ent perspective  to  this  issue.  The  Com- 
merce Department's  warnings  about 
the  possible  future  negative  impact 
upon  our  aerospace  industrial  sector 
should  be  better  understood  and  con- 
sidered rather  than  ignored. 

We  may  not  be  able  to  stop  this  FSX 
agreement  from  proceeding,  but  we 
can  help  improve  the  terms  of  the 
agreement  by  supporting  the  Bruce 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  FSX  agreement 
is  just  the  tip  of  the  iceberg  concern- 
ing DOD  foreign  procurement  and  sale 
decisions.  The  fact  is,  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  the  Department 
of  State  have  been  all  too  ready  to 
yield  key  U.S.  technologies  for  a  short- 
term  profit  gain  by  a  U.S.  manufac- 
ture or  contractor  at  the  cost  of  the 
long-term  health  of  the  U.S.  economy. 
It  is  wrong  to  pursue  foreign  policy  on 
the  basis  of  selling  out  U.S.  employ- 
ment, jobs  and  our  future  economic 
health.  But  that  is  what  has  happened 
in  case  after  case  with  U.S.  military 
sales  abroad  the  FA-18  fighter  aircraft 
or  the  AW  ACS  system.  Offset,  copro- 
duction, joint  production,  counter- 
trade the  terms  which  conote  the 
deals  are  marked  in  tones  and  phases 
of  cooperation  but  the  end  result  is  to 
often  the  same,  the  literal  give  away 
of  U.S.  technological  and  research 
fruits  for  little  or  nothing. 

Congressional  initiated  law  required 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
to  collect  important  data  from  private 
U.S.  electronics  and  aircraft  firms 
which  indicates  that  fully  66  percent 
of  the  sales  made  abroad  result  in  off- 
set counter  trade  agreements.  The 
price  of  the  sale  therefore  mandates 
that  66  percent  of  the  employment 
l)enefits  and  economic  stimulation  is 
absorbed  by  the  foreign  purchaser. 
Worst  yet  is  that  in  many  instances 
there  is  an  absolute  demand  to 
produce  the  product  or  a  component 
of  the  system  in  such  foreign  nation  at 
an  elaborate  cost  and  of  course  trans- 
ferring the  technology  and  know  how 

for  a  fraction  of  the  value. 

It  is  time  for  our  trade  policy  to 
wake  up  to  reality,  for  at  least  our  Na- 
tional Government  and  the  DOD  to 


help  give  American  business  and  work- 
ers a  fair  shake.  With  the  bulk  of  U.S. 
R&D  being  spent  on  electronics  and 
avionics  is  it  any  wonder  that  the  for- 
eign nations  demand  such  trade  agree- 
ments. 

Obviously,  we  have  yielded  the 
market  to  such  foreign  competitors  in 
a  host  of  other  areas— must  we  now  set 
them  up  as  our  competitors  in  the  last 
refuge  of  products  where  we  have  a 
small  lead  in  avionics  and  electronics. 
One  that  American  taxpayers  have,  in 
fact,  paid  for  in  blood  sweat  and  tears. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  why  I  support 
the  Solomon  amendment  and  other 
initiatives  that  recognize  reality 
rather  than  the  dream  world  of  free 
trade.  Until  U.S.  policy  comes  to  grips 
with  such  blatant  abusive  practices  of 
trade  and  sets  a  policy  path  of  trade 
with  fair  rules,  this  type  of  inequitable 
situation  will  persist. 

Here  the  Japanese  Government  has 
the  United  States  Departments  of  De- 
fense and  State  doing  their  bidding 
and  this  is  not  the  first  time  they  have 
played  that  role  for  foreign  nations. 
Hopefully,  this  practice  will  be  seen 
for  what  it  really  is  in  the  near  future, 
but  today  this  administration  and  this 
FSX  agreement  need  a  message  hope- 
fully, this  will  cause  a  basic  change  in 
policy  that  is  so  needed.  And  then 
maybe  some  day  in  the  not  to  distant 
future  trade  will  not  be  the  lowest 
common  denominator,  of  what  our 
imagined  competitors  are  willing  to 
give  away  but  rather  based  on  the 
comparative  advantages  of  respective 
national  economies.  Ironically,  we 
often  find  U.S.  firms  or  branches  of 
the  service  vying  with  one  another  in 
an  effort  to  make  a  foreign  sale,  en- 
shrining their  products  in  the  market 
place  with  a  short-term  profit  or  lower 
unit  price  being  the  pittance  for  the 
long-term  health  of  the  whole  U.S.  in- 
dustrial and  technology  base. 

Too  often  I've  felt  like  a  voice  in  the 
wilderness  voicing  such  concerns  but 
hopefully  today  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Commerce  and  other  Members  of 
Congress  are  starting  to  come  to  grips 
with  long-term  implications  of  such 
actions.  I'm  pleased  with  attention  and 
the  response  there  is  plenty  of  work  to 
do  in  setting  this  policy  right. 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Durbin]. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  which  is  before  us  today 
has  nothing  to  do  with  retribution 
against  Japan.  What  it  has  to  do  with 
is  simply  common  sense.  If  the  Japa- 
nese want  to  develop  a  fighter  aircraft, 
it  certainly  is  their  decision  to  make, 
but  once  they  are  prepared  to  invest 
twice  the  cost  of  the  F-16  into  this 
project,  it  is  clear  they  are  looking  for 
more  than  hardware.  They  are  looking 

for  technology.  They  are  looking  for 

business.  They  are  looking  for  future 

opportunities. 


Now,  that  is  a  natural  inclination, 
and  quite  frankly,  the  Japanese  have 
been  very  successful  in  developing  this 
sort  of  technology,  and  I  might  say 
with  some  regret,  taking  our  jobs  in 
the  process. 

Is  it  unreasonable  for  us  at  this 
moment  to  suggest  that  if  we  are 
going  to  enter  into  this  agreement 
with  the  Japanese  if  we  are  in  fact 
going  to  coproduce,  codevelop  this 
plane,  that  we  at  least  have  some  re- 
striction on  the  transfer  of  this  infor- 
mation, that  we  at  least  have  some  re- 
striction on  their  passing  along  this  in- 
formation to  third  parties  that  might 
be  used  against  the  United  States  in 
an  economic  situation? 

I,  for  one,  think  this  is  a  totally  rea- 
sonable amendment.  It  is  a  fact  that 
Japan  is  our  ally,  as  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  has  said,  but  the  fact 
is,  too,  that  on  an  economic  basis  we 
are  in  competition  with  our  ally.  If  we 
are  not  going  to  surrender  the  means 
for  the  United  States  to  protect  its 
own  economy  and  to  develop  its  own 
economy,  we  need  a  reasonable  amend- 
ment, such  as  is  being  offered  by  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Bruce]. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  the  amendment.  I  hope  all 
those  in  the  Chamber  who  value  not 
only  the  future  of  our  aerospace  in- 
dustry, but  the  future  of  our  relation- 
ship with  Japan,  will  also  support  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Flori- 
da [Mr.  Smith]. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing this  time. 

I  just  want  to  take  this  small 
amount  of  time  to  say  that  I  have  en- 
joyed the  debate  immensely,  but  like 
other  debates,  unfortunately  we  have 
fallen  into  the  same  pattern  of  rather 
duplicitous  statements. 

One  of  the  Members  talked  about 
the  reality  of  this  as  being  a  signficant 
thing  for  the  United  States  and  was 
very  much  in  favor  of  what  had  been 
negotiated  by  the  White  House. 

D  1750 

Yet,  when  it  comes  time  to  putting 
into  writing  what  the  White  House 
says  is  the  understanding  between  the 
parties,  and  that  is  what  the  Bruce 
amendment  does,  everybody  runs 
away  from  wanting  that  done. 

How  can  we  support  what  the  White 
House  did,  what  Japan  has  agreed  to, 
if  we  will  not  support  putting  it  in 
writing?  Is  the  United  States  going  to 
be  somewhat  of  an  itinerant  vagrant 
on  the  desert  who,  when  approached 
by  somebody  who  says,  "I  can  make  or 
give  you  a  machine  that  makes  water," 
we  are  not  going  to  get  a  guarantee  for 
our  money  before  we  accept  it?  Are  we 
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just  going  to  take  everybody  at  face 
value? 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  been  burned 
thousands  of  times  diplomatically.  Is  it 
not  time  for  the  United  States  to 
stand  up  for  itself  and  say,  "We  be- 
lieve you,  but  we  believe  what  Presi- 
dent Reagan  used  to  say,"  and  I 
cannot  say  it  in  Soviet,  "Trust,  but 
verify."  "If  you  want  this,  we  will  give 
it  to  you,  but  we  want  40  percent.  Give 
that  to  us." 
Americans  do  not  deserve  any  less. 
Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Schiff]. 

Mr.  SCHIFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
opposed  to  the  FSX  agreement,  but  I 
am  also  opposed  to  this  amendment. 

I  voted  for  the  resolution  of  disap- 
proval a  few  minutes  ago.  I  will  not  go 
over  the  reasons  again,  but  I  think 
they  were  well  stated  in  the  debate  at 
that  time. 

I  wish  in  the  other  body  that  the 
other  body  had  also  rejected  the  FSX 
agreement.  If  the  other  body  had  re- 
jected the  agreement,  we  would  not  be 
debating  this  amendment  now.  There 
would  be  no  need  to,  but  they  did  not 
disapprove  it,  and,  therefore,  it  will 
take  effect. 

The  problem  with  this  amendment, 
although  it  is  well-intentioned,  is  in 
exactly  what  its  principal  sponsor 
states:  It  seeks  to  control  negotiations 
for  a  future  memorandum  of  under- 
standing. The  problem  is  that  is  an  un- 
acceptable intrusion  of  the  Congress 
into  the  constitutional  prerogatives  of 
the  Executive. 

We  had  the  opportunity  for  a 
straight  up-or-down  vote  by  the  Con- 
gress, which  is  our  place  under  the 
law,  and  we  did  not  vote  the  FSX 
down  because  of  the  other  body's  vote. 
I  think  that  with  all  of  the  problems 
of  the  FSX  agreement,  I  think  this 
amendment,  which  places  the  Con- 
gress at  the  negotiating  table  along 
with  the  Executive  where  it  just  does 
not  belong  in  this  or  in  other  circum- 
stances, is  a  worse  idea,  and  I  hope 
that  the  amendment  is  defeated. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Levin]. 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Levin  1. 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  must  confess  that  I  am  a  bit 
confused  by  some  of  the  arguments 
against  the  Bruce  amendment.  The 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Iowa 
called  it  protectionism.  Protectionism. 
Somehow  to  protect  and  fight  to 
protect  intellectual  property  is  not 
protectionism,  but  to  fight  to  preserve 
our  technical  know-how,  somehow 
that  is  protectionism.  It  is  a  smoke- 
screen. 

There  is  a  basic  weakness  here.  We 
did  not  press  the  Japanese  to  buy  our 
plane  off  the  shelf,  and  now  we  are 


fighting  to  preserve  some  semblance 
of  our  advantage,  which  is  called  pro- 
tectionism. 

It  is  said  that  it  will  cause  renegoti- 
ation. Well,  so  what?  If  the  deal  is  in- 
adequate, why  should  we  quiver  in  our 
boots? 

The  New  Prime  Minister  of  Japan 
said  just  yesterday  that  he  urged  his 
country  to  embark  upon  rectifying 
those  institutions  and  practices  that 
are  objectively  viewed  as  unfair.  Why 
can  we  not  stand  and  pressure  the  Jap- 
anese to  do  what  is  fair  here? 

It  is  said  that  it  is  micromanage- 
ment.  I  will  make  the  Members  a  deal: 
Let  the  administration  macromanage 
appropriately,  and  we  will  not  micro- 
manage. 

Finally,  it  is  said,  "I  voted  for  Solo- 
mon, so  I  can  vote  against  this  amend- 
ment." The  Solomon  amendment  is  a 
fig  leaf,  and  do  not  think  that  the  con- 
stituents will  let  us  hide  behind  it. 

This  amendment  has  a  few  teeth  in 
it.  Vote  for  it.  It  is  a  deserved  stand- 
ing-up  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  no  one 
here  should  be  ashamed  of  that. 
The  horse  is  out  of  the  barn. 
The  best  that  can  be  done  now  Is  to  make 
certain  that  the  horse  doesn't  kick  us  below 
the  belt. 

The  Bruce  amendment  is  a  step  in  that  di- 
rection. 

But  let  us  also  make  certain  that  we  learn 
the  larger  lesson  of  this  FSX  deal. 

The  economic  position  of  the  United  States 
in  the  world  has  significatnly  slipped  during 
this  decade. 

Often  it  IS  said  this  is  because  U.S.  manu- 
facturers can  not  compete  in  quality  and  serv- 
ice. 

FSX  shows  that,  while  there  may  be  truth  to 
that  statement  in  some  cases,  it  is  far  from 
the  whole  truth. 

Japan  could  have  purchased  a  top-quality 
fighter  plane  from  the  United  States  at  one- 
third  the  cost.  The  Japanese  Government  in- 
sisted instead  that  its  own  industry  must  take 
the  lead  in  developing  a  modified  version  of 
the  United  States  F-16. 

What  was  the  United  States  reaction?  We 
asked  and  were  told  that  then-Secretary  of 
Defense  Weinberger  briefly  raised  the  issue  of 
Japan's  buying  a  United  States  plane,  but  did 
not  press  it. 

Why  was  a  matter  of  such  potential  eco- 
nomic significance  not  passed  and  not  pur- 
sued by  the  President?  The  answer  from  the 
administration  in  our  briefings  was  this  wasn't 
a  subject  deemed  worthy  of  consideration  at 
the  Presidential  level. 

That  answer  is  sad  and  very  telling.  That 
answer  tells  us  much  about  how  ineffectively 
the  United  States  has  reacted  during  the 
decade  of  the  1980's  to  the  dramatic  erosion 
of  our  economic  standing  in  the  world.  It  helps 
explain  how  we  find  ourselves  in  1989  still 
saddled  with  annual  trade  deficits  over  $100 
billion— over  $50  billion  with  Japan  alone. 

U.S.  policymakers  who  put  together  the 
FSX  deal  acted  as  if  it  had  no  commercial  di- 
mension. 


The  Japanese  negotiators  labored  under  no 
such  illusion.  They  understood  that  the  com- 
mercial stakes  in  aircraft  manufacture  are  very 
high. 

By  passing  the  Bruce  substitute,  we  can  at 
least  forbid  the  giveaway  of  some  of  our  sen- 
sitive aircraft  technology  We  also  send  a 
message  that  a  decision  on  this  type  of  trans- 
action in  the  future  must  be  "on  the  Presiden- 
tial level"— where  by  rights  this  issue  should 
have  been  all  along. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  make 
several  points. 

First,  in  case  there  is  any  doubt,  the 
White  House  will  veto  this  amendment 
if  it  is  passed.  Secondly,  while  the 
premises  of  critics  of  this  are  entirely 
valid,  that  is.  Japan  is  an  unfair  trad- 
ing partner  and  that  Japan  wants  to 
build  an  indigenous  aircraft  capacity, 
the  conclusions  of  the  critics  are  bi- 
zarre. They  defy  common  sense.  What 
advocates  of  this  amendment  want  is 
to  turn  down  22,000  American  jobs, 
turn  down  $2.5  billion  in  trade,  and 
they  want  Japan  to  go  it  alone  or  in 
conjunction  with  our  competitors  in 
Europe.  They  do  not  want  follow-on 
sales  which  will  be  tied  to  U.S.  indus- 
try by  this  amendment. 

Jobs  are  what  American  workers 
want.  Jobs  are  what  the  Bush  ap- 
proach provides.  I  say  stand  up  for  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  for 
the  American  worker,  and  do  not 
stand  for  the  Japanese  industrialists 
and  the  European  competitors  who 
drool  for  passage  of  the  Bruce  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Spratt]. 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  favor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
113.  and  in  support  of  the  Bruce 
amendment. 

I  do  not  understand  why  so  many 
seem  so  surprised  that  the  Japanese 
want  to  codevelop  and  coproduce  the 
FSX.  The  Japanese  coproduce  the  F- 
15.  when  they  could  buy  it  at  half  the 
cost  from  McDonnell  Douglas;  they  co- 
produce  the  Hawk  missile,  when  they 
could  buy  it  for  far  less  from  Rayth- 
eon; they  build  the  P-3C  in  Japan,  in- 
stead of  buying  it  from  Lockheed, 
where  the  airframe  has  been  made  for 
more  than  30  years. 

A  couple  of  years  ago,  I  took  part  in 
the  Shimoda  Conference  in  Japan,  and 
I  recited  these  facts  just  to  show  that 
the  Japanese  certainly  do  not  follow 
the  principles  of  free  trade  when  it 
comes  to  aerospace,  one  sector  where 
the  United  States  has  a  clear  competi- 
tive advantage.  An  American  at  the 
conference  responded  by  saying  that 
he  had  been  interning  at  MITI  for 
over  a  year,  and  make  no  mistake 
about  it,  the  Japanese  were  deter- 
mined  to   build   a   defense    industry. 
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using  firms  like  Mitsubishi,  which  he 
specifically  mentioned. 

Well,  if  the  country  with  whom  we 
run  our  largest  deficit  will  not  trade 
with  us  freely  in  aerospace  and  agri- 
culture, then  we  need  to  rethink  our 
trade  policy,  which  is  bottomed  on  the 
belief  in  free  trade.  That's  why  I  voted 
for  the  Gephardt  amendment  and  for 
managed  trade  for  textiles,  apparel, 
and  shoes. 

But  in  reality,  there  is  little  we  can 
do  about  the  PSX  agreement.  The 
PSX  codevelopment  package  comes  to 
us  as  a  fait  accompli.  The  Senate  has 
refused  to  reject  the  sale,  and,  in 
truth,  there  is  not  much  either  the 
House  or  Senate  can  do  about  it  with- 
out undercutting  the  President  and 
backing  out  of  an  agreement  our  Gov- 
ernment has  already  made.  Since  the 
resolution  before  us  is  the  only  oppor- 
tunity we  in  the  House  have  to  express 
our  dissatisfaction  with  the  sale.  I  sup- 
port it;  but  I  do  think  we  should 
strengthen  it  with  the  Bruce  amend- 
ment. 

I  support  this  resolution,  as  modified 
by  the  Bruce  amendment,  for  three 
reasons. 

First,  I  hope  it  will  help  American 
firms  get  a  share  of  the  production 
work. 

Second,  I  hope  it  will  discourage 
misuse  of  technology  important  to  our 
national  security. 

Third.  I  hope  it  will  serve  notice  on 
the  administration  of  our  displeasure. 
If  this  "fuss"  over  the  PSX  serves  no 
other  purpose.  I  hope  it  puts  the  ad- 
ministration on  notice  that  if  they 
strike  another  deal  that  does  so  little 
for  our  economic  interests,  they  do  it 
at  their  own  risk.  With  our  intractable 
trade  deficit,  we  cannot  afford  to  keep 
being  so  docile  in  the  way  we  deal  with 
our  allies  and  trading  partners;  we 
cannot  continue  subordinating  our 
trade  and  economic  interests  to  de- 
fense and  foreign  policy  interests. 

The  results  of  our  open  and  Japan's 
closed  markets  are  stated  starkly  in 
our  trade  figures.  In  1980.  the  United 
States  trade  deficit  with  Japan  was  $9 
billion,  by  1984  it  was  $30  billion,  auid 
since  then  it  has  averaged  over  $50  bil- 
lion annually.  Despite  deep  deprecia- 
tion of  the  dollar  against  the  yen. 
which  began  in  1985.  the  United 
States  deficit  with  Japan  continues 
with  little  abatement,  and  it  remains 
by  far  the  largest  deficit  we  run  with 
any  of  our  trading  partners.  The  1988 
deficit  of  $55  billion  represented  more 
than  40  percent  of  our  trade  deficit 
with  the  entire  world.  We  will  never 
balance  our  international  deficit  with- 
out reducing  Japan's  40-percent  share 
of  it;  and  the  PSX  agreement  does 
little  to  that  end. 

Under  the  theory  of  comparative  ad- 
vantage, each  nation  should  produce 
and  export  those  products  it  can  make 
at  the  best  quality  and  lowest  price. 
Everyone  benefits,  so  the  theory  goes. 


because  we  all  pay  the  lowest  price  for 
the  best  goods.  Unfortunately,  as  the 
PSX  sale  shows,  this  principle  is  not 
practiced  by  all  those  who  preach  it. 
By  all  accounts,  the  United  States 
manufactures  the  best  fighter  aircraft 
in  the  world.  Yet  the  Japanese  have 
chosen  to  develop  and  produce  their 
own  fighter  aircraft  at  up  to  two  and 
one  half  times  the  cost  of  buying  a 
United  States-made  plane. 

There  are  several  good  reasons  the 
Japanese  should  buy  directly  a  United 
States-made  aircraft. 

Pirst.  the  purchase  of  a  fighter  made 
in  the  United  States  would  show  that 
Japan  is  willing  to  work  down  its  as- 
tronomical trade  surplus  with  the 
United  States.  We  often  hear  the  Jap- 
anese say  that  they  do  not  import  our 
products  because  quality  is  poor  and 
prices  are  high.  They  cannot  make 
that  argument  here.  They  are  turning 
down  a  first-quality  American  product 
priced  at  a  fraction  of  what  they  will 
pay  Mitsubishi.  In  spurning  this 
chance,  the  Japanese  reveal  just  how 
little  they  are  willing  to  do  to  help  us 
balance  our  trade  accounts  with  them. 
The  Japanese  are  electing  to  pay  $48 
million  for  each  of  the  130  PSX  jets 
they  will  manufacture  instead  of  the 
$20  million  price  of  an  P-16.  The  cost 
of  an  PSX  represents  two  and  one  half 
times  the  cost  of  an  P-16  and  50  per- 
cent more  than  the  cost  of  a  new  P-18. 

Even  though  President  Bush  renego- 
tiated the  PSX  project  to  guarantee  a 
larger  share  of  the  business  to  United 
States  companies,  the  Japanese  will 
still  limit  access  to  United  States  com- 
panies. We  already  have  evidence  of  it. 
I  will  give  you  an  example  from  near 
my  own  district.  A  company  based  in 
Charlotte.  NC,  was  told  it  would  not 
be  able  to  supply  to  Mitsubishi  Heavy 
Industries  a  product  called  prepreg,  a 
fiber-reinforced  plastic  used  for  the 
PSX.  Instead.  Mitsubishi  will  be 
awarding  the  prepreg  contract  to  one 
of  its  sister  Japanese  companies.  This 
decision  was  made  despite  the  fact 
that  the  Japanese  firm  does  not  have 
the  capability  for  turning  prepreg  into 
aircraft  parts  while  the  American- 
based  supplier  has  been  doing  it  for 
years. 

Clearly,  a  direct  purchase  would 
serve  the  economic  interests  of  Japan 
and  the  United  States.  It  would  also 
serve  our  mutual  security  interests. 
Japan  spends  only  1  percent  of  its 
GNP  on  defense.  Since  it  spends  a 
fixed  sum  on  defense,  the  $3-$4  billion 
in  excess,  unnecessary  spending  which 
Japan  will  be  spending  on  the  PSX 
has  to  be  taken  from  other  defense 
needs,  and  Japan  has  other  defense 
needs.  Por  example,  the  Japanese 
have  committed  to  protecting  the  sea- 
lanes  surrounding  Japan  out  to  1.000 
nautical  miles.  But  they  are  able  to 
fulfill  this  commitment  only  south  of 
the  Japanese  archipelago,  and  not 
north  of  it.  at  least  not  for  the  full 


1.000  nautical  miles.  The  $3-$4  billion 
in  excess  cost  being  spent  on  the  PSX 
might  have  been  spent  on  this  defense 
need,  to  the  advantage  of  Japan  and 
the  United  States.  Richard  Perle  told 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
that  given  the  United  States  defense 
deficit  with  Japan  as  well  as  the 
United  States  trade  deficit,  we  had  the 
right  to  expect,  and  should  have  told 
the  Japanese,  that  we  would  accept 
nothing  less  than  a  direct  purchase  of 
the  PSX.  made  mostly  in  the  USA. 

Another  problem  with  this  codeve- 
lopment arrangement  is  it  will  aid 
Japan  in  developing  its  own  aerospace 
industry.  Prankly.  I  think  this  argu- 
ment is  overplayed.  If  the  U.S.  defense 
industry,  nurtured  by  nearly  $150  bil- 
lion a  year  in  research,  development, 
and  production  spending,  cannot  keep 
pace  with  Mitsubishi  and  Kawasaki, 
then  we  have  problems  that  run 
deeper  than  this  agreement.  If  Mitsu- 
bishi can  make  the  composite  wings  of 
this  airplane,  and  by  this  experience, 
catch  up  with  or  overtake  Northrup 
and  LTV.  after  their  experience  in 
building  the  all-composite  B-2.  or 
Lockheed  after  its  experience  in  build- 
ing the  P-117,  or  Boeing  after  its  expe- 
rience in  rewinging  the  A-6.  or 
McDonnell  Douglas,  after  its  experi- 
ence in  building  an  all-composite  fight- 
er, the  ATA.  then  the  American  aero- 
space industry  has  no  one  to  blame 
but  itself.  Still,  we  would  hope  that 
the  Departments  of  Defense.  State, 
and  Commerce  would  ask.  before 
making  agreements  of  this  kind, 
whether  we  want  to  hold  the  door  for 
new  entrants  to  the  aerospace  busi- 
ness. Codevelopment  of  the  PSX  will 
clearly  give  Japan  experience  in  com- 
posites and  in  systems  integration,  and 
it  will  give  them  access  to  source  codes 
for  the  P-16.  Booz-Allen  has  predicted 
that  by  the  year  2000.  Japan's  aero- 
space production  will  rise  from  $7  bil- 
lion annually  to  $29  billion— more 
than  a  fourfold  increase,  with  much  of 
the  production  going  to  exports— un- 
doubtedly displacing  our  exports.  Air- 
craft and  aircraft  parts  represent  the 
single  largest  industrial  export  sector 
of  the  U.S.  economy.  In  1988.  the 
dollar  value  of  these  exports  totaled 
almost  $20  billion  and  more  than  1 
million  American  jobs  are  directly  de- 
pendent on  aerospace.  Millions  of 
other  jobs  in  electronics  and  comput- 
ers are  directly  tied  to  our  aerospace 
sector.  While  it  is  no  wonder  the  Japa- 
nese want  to  enter  this  lucrative 
market.  I  question  the  wisdom  of  help- 
ing them  through  the  door. 

I  also  question  the  wisdom  of  releas- 
ing access  to  our  source  codes.  The 
first  source  code,  the  mission  control 
computer  coordinates,  the  navigation, 
communications,  radar  and  arma- 
ments and  the  second,  the  flight  con- 
trol computer,  maintains  the  aircraft's 
stability.  The  renegotiated  agreement 
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with  the  Japanese  does  attempt  to 
protect  against  reuse  of  these  source 
codes  by  the  Japanese  and  limits  the 
flight  computer  technology  to  fire 
control.  However,  such  agreements  are 
difficult  to  police,  especially  because 
the  Japanese  will  have  access  to  work- 
able versions  of  those  rewritten  pro- 
grams. Nevertheless,  in  the  final  anal- 
ysis, we  have  to  rely  here,  as  with  the 
Aegis  cruiser,  on  the  Department  of 
Defense;  if  they  are  comfortable  with 
the  release  of  our  source  codes,  and 
with  Japanese  military  security,  I  am 
inclined  to  abide  by  their  judgment; 
but  this  is  another  negative  and  an- 
other risk  for  us  in  the  FSX  agree- 
ment. 

By  contrast  to  what  we  are  giving 
up.  we  appear  to  be  getting  little  new 
technology  in  return.  The  administra- 
tion touts  the  claim  that  we  will  get 
two  new  technologies:  active  phased- 
array  modules  and  a  cocured  compos- 
ite wing.  But  an  independent  study  by 
the  General  Accounting  Office  [GAO] 
has  concluded  that  the  technology  we 
would  receive  is  already  familiar  to 
and  used  by  U.S.  industry. 

All  these  problems  point  up  the 
flawed  manner  in  which  this  agree- 
ment was  made.  The  only  Federal 
agency  participating  in  the  negotia- 
tions was  the  Department  of  Defense. 
Neither  Commerce  nor  the  U.S.  Trade 
Representative  [USTR]  played  any 
role  in  the  talks  and  their  approval 
was  never  solicited  once  the  deal  was 
struck.  While  Japan  is  one  of  Ameri- 
ca's closest  military  allies,  she  is  also 
our  greatest  economic  rival.  In  any 
future  agreements  of  this  type,  those 
agencies  responsible  for  our  economic 
interests  ought  to  participate. 

Despite   my   own   reservations,   the 
Senate  has  voted  against  a  resolution 
of  disapproval.  So,  the  only  opportuni- 
ty we  now  have  to  register  our  con- 
cerns is  to  approve  this  resolution,  as 
amended  by  the  Bruce  amendment. 
The  Bruce  amendment  adds  teeth  to 
the  committee  resolution  by  narrow- 
ing the  President's  discretion  to  enter 
into    an    unfair    production    arrange- 
ment. The  committee  resolution  ex- 
presses the  sense  of  Congress  that  if 
the  FSX  enters  production,  the  copro- 
duction  memorandum  should  prohibit 
the  transfer  to  Japan  of  engine  tech- 
nologies    and     guarantee     that     the 
United   States   firms   receive   no   less 
than   40   percent   of   the   production 
work  value.  It  requires  periodic  reports 
by  GAO  and  regular  corisultation  be- 
tween the  Defense  and  Commerce  De- 
partments.   By    contrast,    the    Bruce 
amendment   requires   the   production 
agreement  to  include  a  prohibition  on 
transfer  to  Japan  of  "critical  technol- 
ogies" relating  to  jet  fighter  engines. 
In  addition,  the  Bruce  substitute  re- 
quires  that   the   coproduction   agree- 
ment prohibit  the  sale  or  transfer  by 
Japan  to  any  third  countries  of  the 
FSX  plane  or  any  of  its  major  subcom- 


ponents that  were  codeveloped  or  co- 
produced  with  the  United  States.  The 
committee  bill  omits  any  outright  pro- 
hibition and  instead  gives  the  Presi- 
dent the  authority  to  approve  such 
third-party  sales.  The  legislation,  as 
amended,  is  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, though  it  does  not  address  all  of 
the  problems  with  the  sale.  So,  it  will 
help  to  ensure  that  United  States  com- 
panies receive  a  fairer  share  of  the 
production  work,  and  it  could  reduce 
the  chances  that  the  technology  we 
provide  will  be  misapplied  by  Japan. 

Frankly,  the  most  we  accomplish 
with  this  resolution  is  a  shot  across 
the  bow  of  our  own  administration, 
warning  them  that  next  time,  we 
expect  American  interests  to  be  pro- 
tected better.  For  my  part,  I  believe 
that  that  warning  will  carry  more 
force  if  it  comes  in  the  form  of  the 
Bruce  amendment. 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2V2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Torricelli]. 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  be  clear  about 
this  debate  and  what  it  is  we  seek  to 
achieve. 

The  option  of  protecting  our  most 
vital  technologies  in  aerospace  does 
not  exist.  It  was  lost  at  a  negotiating 
table.  The  option  of  protecting  our 
most  important  export  industry  may 
have  been  jeopardized,  but  what  the 
Bruce  amendment  does  offer  is  a 
chance  to  make  the  best  out  of  a  very 
bad  situation  to  correct  in  this  Con- 
gress something  that  was  lost  at  the 
negotiating  table,  and  I  do  not  under- 
stand most  of  the  arguments  made 
here  today  against  it. 

The  administration  claims  it  is  pro- 
tecting the  most  vital  engine  technol- 
ogies. The  Bruce  amendment  simply 
prohibits  the  transfer  of  that  technol- 
ogy. The  administration  claims  that  it 
will  protect  against  the  transfer  to 
third  parties  by  sales.  The  Bruce 
amendment  simply  prohibits  those 
sales.  The  administration  claims  it  is 
going  to  attempt  to  protect  production 
by  claiming  40  percent  of  it  for  Amer- 
ica. The  Bruce  amendment  simply  re- 
quires that  that  be  done. 

The  Bruce  amendment  makes  sense. 
It  makes,  by  memorandum,  by  law,  the 
things  the  administration  claims  that 
it  is  already  doing.  Indeed,  it  does  no 
more  than  we  have  done  in  previous 
agreements. 

When  the  United  States  sold  impor- 
tant naval  technology  to  the  Japanese 
for  the  Aegis  cruiser,  the  Japanese  re- 
quired that  they  keep  production. 
What  is  it  the  Bruce  amendment 
would  do?  We  would  do  the  same 
thing,  but  with  only  40  percent  of  it. 

We  are  seeking  to  do  with  aircraft 
what  the  Japanese  did  for  us  in  naval 
construction.    This    debate    has    ap- 


peared   to    be    long     and    complex. 
Indeed,  it  is  very  simple. 
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This  is  very  simple.  There  is  no 
saying  that  you  are  opposed  to  the 
FSX  but  I  am  going  to  vote  against 
Bruce.  This  is  the  FSX  vote.  If  Mem- 
bers believe  in  keeping  those  jobs  in 
America,  if  they  believe  in  protecting 
that  technology,  they  have  one  vote 
on  one  issue. 

Vote  for  the  Bruce  amendment.  Cor- 
rect in  this  Congress  what  we  failed  to 
correct  at  the  negotiating  table.  There 
are  industries,  there  is  technology, 
there  are  American  workers  who  are 
counting  upon  us. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  my  remaining  2  minutes. 

My  colleagues,  let  me  make  my  posi- 
tion absolutely  clear.  I  am  with  the 
Bruce  amendment,  but  I  am  voting  for 
the  Bruce  amendment  because  I  think 
indeed,  as  it  has  been  described,  the 
Bruce  amendment  is  a  show  stopper. 

I  am  against  the  FSX  transfer,  and 
the  reason  I  am  against  the  FSX 
transfer,  and  I  believe  any  Member 
who  voted  for  the  Solomon  amend- 
ment should  vote  for  the  Bruce 
amendment  because  it  puts  the  full 
force  and  effect  of  the  Solomon 
amendment  into  effect,  but  I  am 
against  this  transfer  because  the  pri- 
mary beneficiary  of  this  transfer,  the 
Mitsubishi  Corp..  has  sold  out  the  in- 
terests of  the  West. 

Let  me  say  I  think  there  is  a  mes- 
sage to  Japan  and  to  the  corporate 
community  in  Japan  in  this  debate. 
The  message  is  that  a  number  of 
American  Congressmen  have  gotten 
briefings  on  the  Mitsubishi/Libyan 
connection,  and  I  think  it  has  been 
well  established,  at  least  well  enough 
established  in  the  minds  of  Members 
who  have  voted  here  to  have  resulted 
in  a  vote  of  the  Solomon  amendment 
of  some  320,  if  I  am  correct,  to  98.  A 
number  of  those  320.  I  hope  a  majori- 
ty who  vote  for  the  Bruce  amendment 
are  Members  who  have  gotten  those 
briefings. 

They  have  taken  a  lot  of  time.  The 
message  to  Japan  is  that  they  are  in 
fact  a  player  in  the  world,  they  are 
one  of  the  three  superpowers  in  the 
world  and  they  have  a  responsibility 
and  they  are  accountable.  Americans 
are  going  to  find  out  what  they  do 
with  respect  to  technology  transfer. 
They  cannot  be  responsible  members 
of  the  Western  alliance  and  sell  the 
wherewithal  to  kill  Americans  to  Mr. 
Qadhafi.  They  cannot  sell  the  where- 
withal to  kill  Americans  at  a  Baltic 
shipyard  in  the  Soviet  Union.  If  they 
do  that,  we  are  going  to  find  out  about 
it. 

Now  is  the  time  to  use  leverage  be- 
cause now  is  when  we  have  leverage, 
not  after  this  deal  is  made. 
Vote  for  the  Bruce  amendment. 
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Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  KOLTER]. 

Mr.  KOLTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  the  Bruce  substi- 
tute for  the  PSX  fighter  plane  agree- 
ment with  Japan. 

I  have  never  been  a  proponent  of  the 
PSX  joint  venture.  I  feel,  however, 
that  we  have  reached  the  stage  where 
adoption  of  the  Bruce  substitute  is  the 
soundest  measure,  given  its  effective 
safeguards  against  ill-conceived  trans- 
fers of  vital  technological  interests. 

Let  us  not  fool  ourselves,  however, 
regarding  the  potential  consequences 
of  this  joint  venture.  I  truly  believe 
that  Japan's  military  aircraft  policy 
represents  an  attempt  to  move  into 
the  commercial  aircraft  industry,  an 
attempt  which  should  not  be  made  at 
America's  economic  expense. 

We  should,  therefore,  exercise  the 
greatest  prudence,  the  greatest  cau- 
tion, and  the  greatest  concern  in  the 
ultimate  execution  of  this  joint  ven- 
ture. 

Approximately  1  year  ago,  the  col- 
umnist Richard  Reeves  wrote  that 
"Westerners  do  have  to  think  about 
being  the  noncommissioned  officers  in 
Japan's  economic  army."  I  certainly  do 
not  want  that  to  be  the  case.  We  will 
not  be  the  noncommissioned  officers 
in  any  nation's  economic  army  if  we 
demonstrate  prudence  and  foresight  in 
our  dealings  with  foreign  nations, 
when  the  health  of  vital  American 
businesses  are  at  stake.  This  is  why  I 
will  support  the  Bruce  substitute. 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Gephardt]. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  first  commend  my  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  the  great  State  of  New 
York  [Mr.  Solarz]  for  his  diligence, 
his  intelligence,  and  his  hard  work  in 
trying  to  improve  on  what  the  Senate 
did,  and  to  get  this  agreement  tied 
down  as  well  as  it  could  be.  We  differ 
on  what  ought  to  be  done.  He  is  not  in 
favor  of  the  Bruce  amendment  and  I 
am.  and  I  hope  Members  will  listen 
closely  to  what  this  is  about  so  they 
will  understand  that  this  is  not  a  free 
vote.  There  is  not  a  way  to  vote  for  the 
Solomon  amendment,  which  I  would 
have  in  another  day  hoped  would  have 
been  the  law  and  the  position  of  the 
Congress,  but  we  were  not  afforded 
that  opportunity  because  of  what  hap- 
pened in  the  Senate,  but  by  having 
voted  for  Solomon,  in  my  opinion. 
Members  have  not  voted  for  the  posi- 
tion that  will  pin  down  this  deal  as 
well  as  it  can  be  pinned  down. 

This  is  an  issue  of  economics.  It  is 
not  just  an  issue  of  defense.  When  we 
had  the  military  people  in  to  brief  us 
on  this  deal,  one  of  us  asked  them  if 
this  were  a  trade  and  economic  deal 
alone,  would  they  have  approved  of  it, 
and  their  answer  was  "This  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  trade." 


Ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  has  every- 
thing to  do  with  trade.  The  two  issues 
that  are  at  stake  in  the  Bruce  amend- 
ment are  first,  whether  we  will  trans- 
fer the  critical  engine  technology  and; 
second,  whether  the  Japanese  will 
easily  be  able  to  transfer  all  of  this 
technology  to  third  parties  later, 
which  is  the  position  that  can  only 
truly  be  pinned  down  by  the  Bruce 
amendment. 

The  second  aspect  of  this  is  how  we 
can  get  something  on  the  President's 
desk,  and  it  is  here  that  the  fine  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  and  I,  I  think, 
disagree.  I  think  the  best  way  to  get 
something  definitive  on  the  Presi- 
dent's desk  is  to  pass  the  Bruce 
amendment,  because  by  doing  that  we 
are  passing  language  which  is  identical 
to  the  Senate  language,  which  means 
it  will  go  directly  to  the  President's 
desk. 

In  short,  if  Members  mean  to  pin 
this  deal  down  on  behalf  of  the  trade 
and  economic  interests  of  the  United 
States,  vote  for  the  Bruce  amendment. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  RiTTER]. 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  to 
me  this  time. 

We  are  talking  about  pinning  down 
in  this  amendment  40  percent  of  a  pro- 
duction share  that  we  do  not  know 
anything  about.  We  have  not  gone 
through  the  development,  so  we  do 
not  know  what  we  are  going  to 
produce.  Maybe  it  is  more  than  40, 
maybe  it  is  less,  but  we  cannot  pin 
down  a  production  share  when  we  are 
not  even  sure  about  the  product  that 
we  are  going  to  produce. 

A  representative  of  Boeing  in  testi- 
mony with  regard  to  what  the  aero- 
space industry's  view  is,  and  Boeing 
does  not  have  a  share  of  this  deal  at 
all,  said: 

The  key  here.  I  think,  is  a  determination 
to  be  competitive.  I  don't  care  whether  it  s 
sports  or  somewhere  el.se.  being  competitive 
by  holding  onto  your  opponent  doesn't 
work.  'You  win  by  running  faster  than  the 
other  guy. 

He  goes  on  to  say: 

From  our  standpoint,  an  educated  work 
force,  a  well-trained,  educated  work  force,  is 
far  more  critical  to  our  long-term  competi- 
tiveness than  trying  to  block  a  piece  of  tech- 
nology transfer. 

We  have  already  tied  down  the  criti- 
cal jet  engine  technology.  But  maybe 
in  1994  this  is  not  so  critical  anymore 
and  we  may  wish  to  transfer  it.  Are  we 
going  to  legislate  for  1994? 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the 
purposes  of  concluding  the  debate,  I 
yield  myself  my  remaining  Vh  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  gone 
through  a  lengthy  debate  on  this 
amendment.  My  guess  is  it  will  pass. 
Whether  it  passes  with  a  veto-proof 
majority  remains  to  be  seen. 


I  believe,  however,  that  it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  adopt  this.  I  think  it  is  gra- 
tuitous in  the  sense  that  the  problems 
it  is  designed  to  deal  with,  the  transfer 
of  critical  engine  technologies  to 
Japan  and  the  retransfer  by  Japan  of 
the  FSX  or  any  technologies  derived 
therefrom  to  other  countries,  is  not 
something  that  we  need  particularly 
to  be  concerned  about,  because  the  ad- 
ministration has  indicated  it  has  no  in- 
tention of  approving  them. 
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And  in  any  case,  the  Congress  re- 
tains the  power  to  disapprove  any  sub- 
sequent decision  by  the  administration 
to  transfer  or  approve  the  retransfer 
of  these  technologies. 

By  enacting  this  amendment,  howev- 
er, by  putting  this  provision  into  law 
we  might  require  a  renegotiation  of 
the  agreement.  And  if  we  do  renegoti- 
ate the  agreement,  after  it  has  already 
been  negotiated  twice,  it  could  lead  to 
the  unraveling  of  the  agreement. 

The  Japanese,  after  all,  initially 
wanted  to  develop  the  FSX  on  their 
own.  They  only  agreed  to  coproduc- 
tion  and  codevelopment  after  we  in- 
sisted upon  it.  If  we  now  pass  this 
amendment,  the  Japanese  might  use 
that  as  an  excuse  to  back  out  of  the 
deal  entirely.  If  that  were  to  happen, 
we  lose  22,000  man-hours  of  work,  we 
lose  $2.5  billion.  Both  of  which  we  can 
sorely  use  here  in  the  United  States. 

I  know  that  many  Members  feel  that 
if  we  go  ahead  with  the  FSX  arrange- 
ment we  will  be  undermining  the 
future  viability  of  an  important  Amer- 
ican industry.  I  can  only  say  that 
there  is  not  a  single  Member  of  the 
House  who  would  like  to  see  that 
happen.  But  surely  the  aerospace  in- 
dustry, itself,  is  entitled  to  the  benefit 
of  the  doubt  when  we  consider  the  im- 
plications of  the  FSX  deal  for  their 
own  future. 

Who  here  really  understands  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  technology  involved?  I 
submit  there  is  not  a  single  Member  of 
this  body  who  would  recognize  a  flight 
control  source  code  or  a  source  code  if 
they  had  it  put  in  front  of  them.  We 
do  not  understand  it.  But  the  industry 
does.  What  does  the  industry  say?  The 
industry  unanimously  contends  that 
the  FSX  arrangement  would  not  com- 
promise their  competitive  position. 

Indeed  they  say  that  if  Japan  went 
ahead  and  developed  the  PSX  on  their 
own,  that  would  put  Japan  in  a  better 
position  at  the  turn  of  the  century  to 
compete  effectively  with  them.  There- 
fore, they  favor  the  agreement. 

So,  I  consequently,  in  conclusion, 
Mr.  Chairman,  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  against  the  Bruce  amendment. 

Mrs.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support 
of  the  Bruce  amendment  to  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 113  concerning  the  FSX  agreement 
between  the  United  States  and  Japan.  Before 
enumerating   my  reasons  for  supporting  the 
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Bruce  amendment  I  wish  to  comment  briefly 
on  the  FSX  deal  as  a  whole. 

First,  let  me  say  that  I  was  pleased  by  the 
overwhelming  support  shown  today  in  this 
Chamber  for  the  Solomon  amendment  ex- 
pressing disapproval  of  the  FSX  agreement.  I 
do  not  think  that  following  through  with  the 
FSX  agreement  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
United  States.  I  disagree  with  the  claim  made 
by  some  of  my  distinguished  colleagues  that 
the  Solomon  amendment  is  not  pertinent  to 
today's  debate  because  the  Senate  failed  to 
pass  a  similar  resolution  thus  permitting  the 
FSX  deal  to  proceed  regardless  of  this  Cham- 
ber's actions. 

By  overwhelmingly  passing  the  Solomon 
amendment  we  have  sent  a  very  powerful 
message  to  the  administration  and  the  Japa- 
nese. To  the  administration  we  have  said  that 
in  today's  world  economic  security  is  as  Im- 
portant as  military  security.  Without  a  strong, 
vibrant  economy  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  field 
and  maintain  a  strong  military.  We  can  no 
longer  afford  to  emphasize  one  over  the 
other.  The  FSX  deal  was  formulated  without 
any  consideration  for  its  probable  effects  on 
the  U.S.  aerospace  industry,  one  of  the  few 
American  industries  which  continues  to  run  a 
trade  surplus.  It  was  only  after  intense  con- 
gressional criticism  that  such  concerns  were 
even  addressed  by  the  administration.  This 
lack  of  forethought  is  almost  unforgivable  and 
cannot  be  allowed  to  happen  again 

To  the  Japanese  we  have  said  that  the 
United  States  will  no  longer  tolerate  the  unfair 
trade  practices  of  its  allies.  If  the  Japanese 
truly  had  the  defense  of  their  homeland  and 
the  North  Pacific  sealanes  in  mind  when 
agreeing  to  codevelop  and  coproduce  the 
FSX  with  the  United  States,  I  submit  that  no 
such  decision  would  have  ever  been  made. 
Rather,  the  Japanese  would  have  purchased 
what  other  nations  know  to  be  the  most  ad- 
vanced and  most  capable  fighter  aircraft  in 
the  world:  The  American  made  F-16.  Further 
if  the  Japanese  were  truly  sensitive  to  the  fair 
trade  concerns  raised  here.  In  the  United 
States,  as  they  so  often  claim,  they  could 
have  made  a  good-faith  decision  to  respond 
to  the  concerns  ol  a  close  ally  and  purchased 
the  F-16  off-the-shelf.  Such  a  decision  would 
have  helped  improve  the  United  States  trade 
deficit  with  Japan  and  would  quite  likely  have 
led  to  reduced  tensions  over  such  issues  be- 
tween the  two  countries. 

Despite  the  clarifications  sought  by  the  ad- 
ministration to  the  FSX  deal,  execution  of  the 
agreement  remains  counter  to  American  inter- 
ests. The  giveaway  of  American  F-16  technol- 
ogy, particularly  the  information  Japan  will 
gain  in  systems  design,  will  almost  certainly 
come  back  to  haunt  the  United  States  aero- 
space industry.  Years  from  now  economists 
are  likely  to  point  to  the  FSX  agreement  as  in- 
fluential In  launching  a  globally  competitive 
Japanese  aerospace  industry. 

Unfortunately,  we  cannot  stop  the  FSX 
agreement  from  going  fonward.  Consequently. 
I  believe  Congress  must  act  to  strengthen  as- 
pects of  the  agreement  which,  despite  the 
newly  arranged  clarifications,  continue  to  con- 
cern Members  of  this  body.  For  this  reason  I 
am  supporting  the  Bruce  amendment.  This 
amendment  will  prevent  the  transfer  of  highly 
sensitive  engine  technology  to  Japan,  prevent 


the  transfer  of  the  fully  developed  FSX 
plane— and  its  technology— to  third  countries, 
require  GAO  oversight  of  the  codevelopment 
project,  and  require  Department  of  Commerce 
participation  in  negotiations  regarding  the  co- 
production  agreement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  oppose  the  implementation 
of  the  FSX  agreement  and  have  made  this 
opinion  known  by  voting  for  the  Solomon 
amendment  which  disapproves  of  the  FSX 
deal.  If  the  FSX  deal  must  go  forward,  as  the 
administration  insists,  then  it  must  be 
strengthened  to  satisfy  the  concerns  of  Con- 
gress, and  therefore,  I  will  support  the  Bruce 
amendment. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong 
support  of  the  Bruce  amendment.  The  vote  on 
this  amendment  will  indicate  to  President 
Bush  that  the  FSX  coproduction  is  a  bad 
deal— it's  is  a  bad  deal  because  it  doesn't 
make  military  sense.  It  doesn't  make  econom- 
ic sense.  And  ultimately,  it  is  not  In  the  best 
interests  of  the  United  States. 

On  the  military  side,  one  has  to  wonder  why 
the  Japanese  have  chosen  not  to  buy  our  F- 
16's  "off  the  shelf."  One  has  to  wonder  why 
the  Japanese  rejected  the  option  of  buying  F- 
15,  the  F-16,  or  the  F-18— each  of  which 
would  have  served  Japan's  defense  needs 
better  than  the  FSX.  Buying  the  F-16,  for  ex- 
ample, would  have  given  the  Japanese  a  twin- 
engine  aircraft  with  greater  range  and  capable 
of  delivering  a  bigger  payload  than  the  FSX. 

On  the  economic  side,  buying  F-I6's  off  the 
shelf  would  cost  the  Japanese  half  as  much 
as  the  FSX  deal.  But  beyond  the  bottom  line, 
we  know  from  the  United  States  Trade  Repre- 
sentative's 1 989  trade  estimate  that  the  Japa- 
nese have  "targeted"  aerospace  industry  for 
development.  Over  the  past  several  years,  we 
have  watched  while  the  once  vast  United 
States  technological  lead  in  several  manufac- 
turing industries  has  been  eroded  by  the  Japa- 
nese—in electronics,  in  semiconductors  and 
automobiles.  The  coproduction  agreement 
before  us  unnecessarily  enhances  Japan's 
ability  to  compete  with  our  own  domestic 
aerospace  industry. 

The  question  is  why  should  we  help  Japan 
compete  with  a  sector  of  our  manufacturing 
economy  that  maintains  a  $17  billion  trade 
surplus  with  the  rest  of  the  world?  Why  should 
we  forfeit  our  advantage— in  any  way— when 
we  are  the  recognized  world  leader  In  aero- 
space engineering?  Finally,  why  should  we 
jeopardize  an  industry  whose  success  In  turn 
helps  advance  other  feeder  industnes  in- 
volved in  computers,  composite  material  and 
metallurgy,  and  electronics? 

The  Bruce  amendment  is  the  strongest 
option  we  have  available  to  us.  It  ensures  that 
if  this  deal  does  go  through,  vital  U.S.  technol- 
ogy will  be  protected.  It  prohibits  the  sale  or 
transfer  of  FSX  technology  by  Japan  to  third 
countries.  And  finally,  it  ensures  that  any  co- 
production  agreement  arrived  at  will  guarantee 
a  40-percent  workshare  for  U.S.  companies.  I 
think  these  are  the  minimum  guarantees  we 
should  get  from  the  Japanese.  And  if  the  res- 
olution results  in  renegotiation  of  the  entire 
FSX  deal,  then  so  be  it.  I  urge  my  colleague 
to  support  the  Bruce  amendment. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  today  In 
support  of  the  Bruce  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  to  Senate  Joint  Resolution  113. 


Two  months  ago,  when  President  Bush  an- 
nounced that  a  final  agreement  had  been 
reached  between  the  United  States  and 
Japan  on  codevelopment  of  the  FSX  aircraft,  I 
opposed  the  deal.  At  that  time,  the  FSX 
agreement  represented  yet  another  decision 
in  which  the  long-term  economic  interests  of 
the  United  States  were  being  subjugated  to 
the  shortsighted  defense  and  foreign  policy 
considerations  of  the  administration. 

The  agreement  President  Bush  reached 
with  the  Japanese  Government  on  the  next 
generation  fighter  plane  will  allow  the  codeve- 
lopment of  the  FSX  by  a  Japanese  corpora- 
tion, Mitsubishi  Heavy  Industries  and  the 
American  corporation,  General  Dynamics. 
Under  the  agreement.  General  Dynamics  and 
other  U.S.  firms  will  provide  technology  and 
technical  assistance,  and  will  perform  part  of 
the  work.  Mitsubishi  Heavy  Industries  will  be 
the  pnme  contractor.  Roughly  40  f)ercent  of 
the  development  work  will  t>e  allocated  to 
General  Dynamics  and  other  U.S.  companies. 
In  order  to  accomplish  the  design  modifica- 
tions, Mitsubishi  and  its  subcontractors  will  re- 
ceive detailed  technical  data  on  the  F-16,  in- 
cluding design  and  test  data.  In  return.  United 
States  firms  are  to  be  granted  access,  free  of 
charge,  to  any  new  Japanese  technology  de- 
rived from  the  technology  the  United  States 
provides.  However,  formal  agreements  gov- 
erning allocation  of  production  work  will  not 
be  negotiated  until  a  later  stage  of  the  project. 

I,  along  with  many  of  my  colleagues,  ques- 
tion whether  the  Japanese  are  shouldenng 
their  fair  share  of  the  international  secunty 
burden.  Japan's  defense  budget  is  less  than 
one-tenth  the  size  of  the  United  States  de- 
fense budget.  This  arrangement  provides  the 
Japanese  with  an  immense  commercial  ad- 
vantage In  trade  competition  over  the  United 
States  and  other  Western  nations.  If  United 
States  defense  expenditures  could  be  cut  to 
the  same  per  capita  level  now  being  made  by 
the  Japanese,  the  savings  would  amount  to  a 
quarter  of  a  trillion  dollars  a  year. 

While  no  one  would  oppose  the  Japanese 
contributing  more  financially  to  our  mutual  de- 
fense, the  FSX  IS  not  tjeing  used  to  address 
mutual  military  requirements  in  the  most  cost- 
effective  way.  Rather,  it  seems  that  the  FSX 
deal  Is  little  more  than  a  way  to  disguise  sub- 
sidies to  what  the  Japanese  hope  will  be  an 
emerging  export  industry. 

As  the  Senate  narrowly  voted  to  approve 
the  deal,  and  both  bodies  of  Congress  would 
have  had  to  disapprove  it  in  order  to  halt  the 
agreement,  today's  vote  is  to  reach  an  agree- 
ment that  wilt  best  protect  American  interests. 

The  Bruce  amendment  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  that  Is  identical  to  the  version  of  the 
resolution  passed  by  the  Senate.  The  amend- 
ment requires  monitonng  and  periodic  reports 
by  the  General  Accounting  Office  (GAO].  Also, 
the  Commerce  Department  Is  required  to 
monitor  and  analyze  the  impact  of  the  FSX 
program  on  the  international  competitive  posi- 
tion of  U.S.  industry.  Further,  the  substitute 
expresses  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  co- 
production  agreement  should  specify  that  the 
U.S.  share  of  the  production  work  will  be  at 
least  40  percent.  The  two  provisions  which 
separate  the  Bruce  amendment  from  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  version  are  extremely 
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important  to  the  United  States  and  have  per- 
suaded me  to  support  the  substitute: 

First,  the  substitute  requires  that  the  agree- 
ment negotiated  between  the  United  States 
arxi  Japan  governing  the  production  phase  of 
tlie  project  include  a  prohit)ition  on  the  trans- 
fer to  Japan  of  "critical  technologies"  relating 
to  jet  fighter  engines.  By  comparison  the  com- 
mittee reported  resolution  simply  expresses 
the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  administration 
should  erxjeavor  to  secure  such  a  prohibition 
as  part  of  ttie  production  agreement. 

Second,  the  Bruce  substitute  requries  that 
the  coproduction  agreement  also  prohibit  sale 
or  trartsfer  by  Japan  to  any  third  countries  of 
the  FSX  plane  or  any  of  its  major  subcompon- 
ents ttuit  were  codeveloped  or  coproduced 
¥»ith  the  United  States.  The  committee  resolu- 
tion does  rx)t  contain  any  outright  prohibition 
on  transfers  by  Japan. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  I  am  concerned  about 
the  consequences  of  the  FSX  agreement,  I 
believe  Mr.  Bruce's  amendment  preserves 
the  interests  of  the  United  States  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  his  efforts. 

Mr.  Ctwimwn,  I  rise  in  strong  support  of  the 
amerxJment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Bruce)  to  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
113.  to  implement  the  codevelopment  agree- 
ment of  the  FSX  weapons  system. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  254,  to  disapprove  the  FSX 
agreement  with  Japan.  I  continue  to  believe 
the  administration's  FSX  agreement  with 
Japan  is  a  bad  deal  for  the  United  States. 
This  agreement  could  have  serious  long-term 
impact  on  U.S.  competitiveness.  According  to 
ttie  General  Accounting  Office,  we  are  provid- 
ing the  Japanese  7  billion  dollars'  worth  of  ad- 
varKed  aerospace  techrwlogy,  and  we  are 
getting  nothing  in  return.  The  technology  that 
Japan  has  generously  agreed  to  share  with 
the  United  States  is  already  well  known  to  our 
domestic  aircraft  IrnJustry. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  believe  Japan 
agreed  to  the  FSX  codevelopment  deal  with 
the  United  States  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
strengttiening  ttieir  air  defenses.  If  that  were 
ttie  case,  Japan  could  have  purchased  Ameri- 
can made  F-16  fighter  aircraft.  It  would  cost 
Vhe  Japanese  less  to  buy  the  F-16  than  It  will 
cost  to  develop  ttie  FSX.  Furthermore,  the  F- 
16  would  serve  Japan's  defense  needs  more 
adequately  than  the  FSX. 

Instead,  I  believe  Japan  sought  tt>e  FSX  co- 
development  deal  in  order  to  acquire  Ameri- 
can aerospace  technology.  The  United  States 
Trade  Representative  has  stated  that  Japan 
has  targeted  its  aerospace  Industry  for  devel- 
opment. Within  20  years,  Jajsan  wants  to 
niake  aircraft  production  one  of  Its  major  In- 
dustries. If  Japan  achieves  Its  goal,  It  will  have 
serious  implications  for  our  domestic  aero- 
space IrKJustry,  which  employs  more  than  1.3 
niillion  Americans. 

Mr.  Chairman,  ttie  United  States  continues 
to  suffer  from  a  massive  trade  deficit  with 
Japan.  In  1980,  our  trade  deficit  with  the  Jap- 
anese was  $10  tNllion.  Over  the  past  4  years, 
our  trade  imbalarx:e  with  Japan  has  averaged 
well  over  $50  tjillion.  While  this  trade  deficit 
continues  to  cost  American  workers  their  jobs, 
the  Japanese  are  taking  advantage  of  their 
growing  trade  surplus  to  increase  direct  In- 
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vestments   In   United   States 
buildings  and  real  estate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  at  a  complete  loss  to 
understand  why  we  would  want  to  provide  the 
Japanese  with  technology  they  can  use  to  In- 
crease their  trade  surplus  with  the  United 
States  at  the  expense  of  American  workers 
and  American  businesses. 

Regrettably,  the  Senate  failed  to  approve  a 
resolution  to  disapprove  the  FSX  deal  with 
Japan.  As  a  result,  the  administration  has 
begun  to  Implement  the  FSX  agreement.  The 
Bruce  amendment  will  at  least  make  certain 
that  U.S.  technology  Is  protected  and  that 
Congress  will  have  a  role  In  enforcing  the 
temis  of  the  FSX  agreement. 

First,  the  Bruce  amendment  will  ban  the 
transfer  of  cntical  United  States  engine  tech- 
nology to  Japan.  Second,  the  Bruce  amend- 
ment will  prohibit  the  Japanese  from  selling  or 
trading  the  FSX  technology  to  a  third  country. 
Finally,  the  Bruce  amendment  will  make  cer- 
tain the  U.S.  firms  receive  a  40-percent  share 
of  the  production  of  the  FSX. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  prefer  to  be  voting 
for  a  resolution  to  disapprove  the  FSX  agree- 
ment. However,  with  the  defeat  of  that  resolu- 
tion In  the  Senate,  killing  the  FSX  agreement 
IS  no  longer  possible.  Instead,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  for  the  Bruce  amendment 
which  will  protect  the  interests  of  U.S.  firms 
and  workers. 

Ms.  LONG.  I  rise  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Bruce]  to  confront  major  problems  with 
the  FSX  development  agreement,  and  to  pro- 
vide safeguards  In  future  negotiations  with 
Japan.  I  also  wish  to  express  my  regret  that 
this  House  was  not  able  to  consider  a  resolu- 
tion of  disapproval  on  the  FSX  agreement 
dunng  the  appropriate  30-day  time  period.  I 
was  a  cosponsor  of  H.R.  254  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Levine]  to  dis- 
approve of  the  FSX  agreement. 

The  reason  I  cosponsored  H.R.  254,  and 
the  reason  I  support  the  Bruce  amendment 
today  Is  that  I  believe  the  FSX  deal  Is  funda- 
mentally flawed.  I  believe  that  the  agreement 
will  adversely  affect  our  defense  security  as 
well  as  our  technology  base.  We  must  safe- 
guard against  further  compromising  our  jet 
engine  technologies  in  this  instance,  just  as 
we  must  be  cautious  about  other  transfers  of 
U.S.  technologies  In  the  future. 

The  Bruce  amendment  would  prohibit  our 
negotiators  from  agreeing  to  provide  Japan 
with  our  critical  aerospace  Innovations  as  the 
FSX  Is  produced.  The  measure  would  also 
strictly  prohibit  Japan  from  selling  the  new 
fighter  plane  or  any  part  of  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  not  developing  the 
FSX  for  the  commercial  benefit  of  the  Japa- 
nese, but  for  our  mutual  security.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  the  Bruce  amendment 
to  ensure  that  the  Japanese  will  not  give  our 
defense  technologies  to  whomever  they 
choos6 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Bruce]. 


The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  ayes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The   vote   was   taken  by   electronic 
device  and  there  were— ayes  262,  noes 
155,  not  voting  16,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  791 
AYES-262 


Ackerman 

Garcia 

Miller  (CA) 

Akaka 

Gaydos 

Mi  net  a 

Alexander 

Gejden.son 

Moakley 

Anderson 

Gephardt 

Mollohan 

Andrew.s 

Oilman 

Moody 

Annunzio 

Glickman 

Morella 

Anthony 

Gonzalez 

Morrison  (CT) 

Applegate 

Gordon 

Murphy 

Alkins 

Gray 

Murtha 

AuCoin 

Guarlni 

Myers 

Barnard 

Gunderson 

Natcher 

Bales 

Hall  (OH) 

Neal(MA) 

Bennett 

Harris 

Neal  (NO 

Bentley 

Hatcher 

Nelson 

Berman 

Hawkins 

Nowak 

Bevill 

Hayes  (ID 

Oakar 

Bogus 

Hayes  (LA) 

Oberslar 

Bonior 

Hefner 

Obey 

Borski 

Henry 

Olin 

Bosco 

Herger 

Ortiz 

Boucher 

Hertel 

Owens  (NY) 

Boxer 

Hoagland 

Pallone 

Brennan 

Hochbrueckner 

Panetla 

Brooks 

Holloway 

Pashayan 

Browder 

Hopkins 

Patterson 

Brown  (CO) 

Horton 

Payne (NJ) 

Bruce 

Hoyer 

Payne  (VA) 

Bryant 

Hubbard 

Pease 

Burton 

Huckaby 

Pelosi 

Bustamante 

Hughes 

Penny 

Campbell  (CO) 

Hunter 

Perkins 

Cardin 

Hutto 

Pickle 

Carper 

Jacobs 

Poshard 

Carr 

Jenkins 

Price 

Chapman 

John.son  (SD) 

Rahall 

Clarke 

Johnston 

Rangel 

Clay 

Jones  (GA) 

Ray 

Coelho 

Jones  (NO 

Regula 

Coleman  (MO) 

Jonl/. 

Richardson 

Coleman  (TX) 

Kanjorski 

Rinaldo 

Conle 

Kaptur 

Robinson 

Conyers 

Kasich 

Roe 

Cooper 

Kastenmeier 

Rogers 

Costello 

Kennedy 

Rose 

Coyne 

Kennelly 

Rostenkowski 

Crockett 

Kildee 

Roth 

Darden 

Kleczka 

Roukema 

Davis 

Kolter 

Rowland  (CT) 

Dellums 

Kostmayer 

Rowland  (GA) 

Derrick 

LaFalce 

Roybal 

Dingell 

Lancaster 

Russo 

Dixon 

Lantos 

Sabo 

Donnelly 

Laughlin 

Sangmeister 

DorKan(ND) 

Leath  (TX) 

Sarpalius 

Douglas 

Lehman  (CA) 

Savage 

Downey 

Lehman  (FL) 

Sawyer 

Duncan 

Leland 

Saxton 

Durbin 

Levin  (MI) 

Schroeder 

Dwyer 

Levine  (CA) 

Schuette 

Dyson 

Lewis  (FL) 

Schulze 

Early 

Lewis  (GA) 

Schumer 

Erkarl 

Lipinski 

Sharp 

Edwards  ( CA ) 

Lloyd 

Shays 

Emerson 

Long 

Shuster 

Engel 

Lowey  (NY) 

Sikorski 

English 

Luken.  Thomas 

Sisisky 

Erdrelch 

Manton 

Skaggs 

Espy 

Markey 

Skelton 

Evans 

Martin  (ID 

Slattery 

Fazio 

Martinez 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Feighan 

Matsui 

Smith  (FL) 

Flake 

Mavroules 

Smith.  Robert 

Flippo 

McCloskey 

(NH) 

Foglietta 

McDermott 

Spratt 

Ford  (MI) 

McHugh 

Staggers 

Ford(TN) 

McMillen  (MD) 

Stark 

Frank 

McNulty 

Stokes 

Frost 

Meyers 

Studds 

Gallegly 

Mfume 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tanner 

Tauzin 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

TorrinUli 

Towns 

Traficanl 


Archer 

Armey 

Aspin 

Baker 

Ballenger 

Bartlell 

Barton 

Baleman 

Beilenson 

Bereuter 

Bilbray 

Bihrakis 

Bliley 

Boehlert 

Broomfield 

Bunning 

Byron 

Campbell  (CA 

Chandler 

Clement 

dinger 

Coble 

Combest 

Coughlin 

Cox 

Craig 

Crane 

Dannemeyer 

de  la  Garza 

DePazio 

DeLay 

DeWine 

Dicks 

Dornan  (CA) 

Dreier 

Dymally 

Edwards  (OK 

Fascell 

Pawell 

Fields 

Fish 

Frenzel 

Gallo 

Gekas 

Gillmor 

Gingrich 

Goodling 

Goss 

Gradison 

Grandy 

Grant 

HalliTX) 

Hamilton 


Brown  (CA) 

Buechner 

Callahan 

Collins 

Courter 

Dickinson 


Tra 
Udi 
Uiv 
Vet 
Vis 
Vol 
Wa 
Wa 
Wa 

N 

Ha 
Ha 
Ha 
Ha 
He 
Hil 
Hy 
In! 
Ire 
Jar 
Jot 
Kg 
Ky 
Lai 
Lei 
Lei 
Le' 
Llg 
Liv 
Lo' 
Lu 
Mil 
Ma 
Me 
Me 
Me 
Mc 
Mc 
Mc 
M( 
M( 
Mc 
Mc 
M( 
Mi 
Ml 
Ml 
M( 
M( 
Ml 
Ml 
Ml 
Na 
Ni 
O) 
Pa 
Pa 
Pa 
Pa 
Pe 
Pi 
Pc 
Pi 

NCI 

Fl 
Gi 
Gi 
Hi 
O' 
Sc 


The  Clerk  a 

pairs: 
On  this  vote: 
Mr.  Florio  for, 
Mrs.    Collins 

against. 

Messrs.  G 
BUSTAMANT 
their  vote  fron 

So  the  amer 
a  substitute  w£ 

The    result 
nounced  as  ab( 

The  CHAI 
House  Resolu 
shall  not  be  pt 
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E 
&.T. 


Chairman, 


iered. 

by   electronic 

lyes  262,  noes 

ows: 


Miller  (CAl 

Mi  net  a 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Moody 

Morella 

Morrison  (CTl 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Neal(MA) 

Neal  (NO 

Nelson 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberslar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Owens  (NY) 

Pallone 

Panel  ta 

Pashayan 

Patterson 

Payne (NJ) 

Payne  (VA) 

Pease 

Pelosi 

Penny 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Poshard 

Price 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ray 

Regula 

Richardson 

Rinaldo 

Robinson 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (GA) 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Sangmeisler 

Sarpalius 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Sax  ton 

Schroeder 

Schuette 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Sharp 

Shays 

Shusler 

Sikorski 

Sisisky 

Skaggs 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith.  Robert 

(NH) 
Spratt 
Staggers 
Stark 
Stokes 
Studds 
Swift 


Synar 

Traxler 

Weldon 

Tallon 

Udall 

Wheal 

Tanner 

Unsoeld 

Whillen 

Tauzin 

Venlo 

Wilson 

Thomas  (GA) 

Visclosky 

Wise 

Torres 

Volkmer 

Wolpe 

Tornreili 

Walgren 

Yates 

Towns 

Walkins 

Yalron 

Traficanl 

Waxman 
NOES-155 

Archer 

Hammerschmidl  QuiUen 

Armey 

Hancock 

Ravenel 

Aspin 

Hansen 

Rhodes 

Baker 

Hasten 

Ridge 

Ballenger 

He  f  ley 

Riller 

Bartlett 

Hiler 

Roberls 

Barton 

Hyde 

Rohrabacher 

Bateman 

Inhofe 

Saiki 

Beilenson 

Ireland 

Schaefer 

Bereuter 

James 

Schiff 

Bilbray 

Johnson  (CT) 

Sensenbrenner 

Bilirakis 

Kolbe 

Shaw 

Bliley 

Kyi 

Shumway 

Boehlert 

Lagomarsino 

Skeen 

Broomfield 

Leach (lA) 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Bunning 

Lent 

Smith  (lA) 

Byron 

Lewis  (CA) 

Smith  IMS) 

CampbelKCA) 

Light  fool 

Smith  iNE) 

Chandler 

Livingston 

Smith  (NJ) 

Clement 

Lowery  (CA) 

Smith  iTX) 

Clinger 

Lukens,  Donald 

Smith(VT) 

Coble 

Machtley 

Smith.  Denny 

Combest 

Madigan 

(OR) 

Coughlin 

Marlenee 

Smith.  Robert 

Cox 

Martin  (NY) 

(OR) 

Craig 

Mazzoli 

Snowp 

Crane 

McCandless 

Solarz 

Dannemeyer 

McCollum 

Solomon 

de  la  Garza 

McCrery 

Spence 

DePazio 

McCurdy 

Stangeland 

DeLay 

McDade 

Stearns 

DeWine 

McEwen 

Stenholm 

Dicks 

McGrath 

Stump 

Dornan  (CA) 

McMillan  (NO 

Sundquisl 

Dreier 

Michel 

Tauke 

Dymally 

Miller  (OH) 

Thomas  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Miller  (WA) 

Thomas  (WY) 

Fascell 

Molinari 

Upton 

Fawell 

Montgomery 

Valentine 

Fields 

Moorhcad 

Vander  Jagt 

Fish 

Morrison  (WA) 

Vucanovich 

Frenzel 

Mrazek 

Walker 

Gallo 

Nagle 

Walsh 

Gekas 

Nielson 

Weber 

Gillmor 

Oxley 

Weiss 

Gingrich 

Packard 

Whiltaker 

Goodling 

Parker 

Wolf 

Goss 

Parris 

Wright 

Gradison 

Paxon 

Wylie 

Grandy 

Petri 

Young  (AK) 

Grant 

Pickett 

Young  iFL) 

Hall  <TX) 

Porter 

Hamilton 

Pursell 

NOT  VOTING- 

-16 

Brown  (CA) 

Florio 

Schneider 

Buechner 

Gibbons 

Slallings 

Callahan 

Green 

Williams 

Collins 

Houghton 

Wvden 

Courier 

Owens  (UT) 

Dickinson 

Scheuer 

D  1832 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Florio  for,  with  Mr.  Dickinson  against. 

Mrs.  Collins  for,  with  Mr.  Buechner 
against. 

Messrs.  GALLEGLY,  MATSUI, 
BUSTAMANTE,  and  ORTIZ  changed 
their  vote  from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  165.  the  question 
shall  not  be  put  on  the  adoption  of  the 


Foreign  Affairs  Committee  amend- 
ment in  '  he  nature  of  a  substitute,  as 
amended,  and  that  question  shall  be 
deemed  to  ie  disagreed  to. 

Under  the  rule,  the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  having  resumed  the 
chair,  Mr.  Hughes,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  consid- 
eration the  Senate  joint  resolution 
(S.J.  Res.  113)  prohibiting  the  export 
of  technology,  defense  articles,  and  de- 
fense services  to  codevelop  or  copro- 
duce  the  FSX  aircraft  with  Japan, 
pursuant  to  House  Resolution  165,  he 
reported  the  Senate  joint  resolution 
back  to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  third  reading 
of  the  Senate  joint  resolution. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  and  was 
read  the  third  time. 

MOTION  TO  RECOMMIT  OFFERED  BY  MR. 
BROOMFIELD 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
offer  a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman 
opposed  to  the  Senate  joint  resolu- 
tion? 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Yes,  I  am,  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  its  present  form. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will 
report  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD  moves  that  the  joint 
resolution  (S.J.  Res.  113)  be  recommitted  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  with  in- 
structions to  report  the  resolution  back  to 
the  House  forthwith  with  the  following 
amendment:  Strike  out  all  after  the  resolv- 
ing clause  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

SKITION  I.  SKNSK  OK  ( OMiKKSS  (  (»N(  KKMNti  ((>- 
l>KVKI.(ll'MKNT  (IK  TMK  KSX  .\IK- 
(  RAKT  B^  TIIK  IMTKI)  ST.VTKS  AM) 
JAI'AN 

(a)  Sense  of  Congress.— It  is  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment should  not  give  its  approval  under  sec- 
tion 38  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  to 
the  commercial  technical  assistance  and 
manufacturing  licensing  agreement  involv- 
ing the  export  of  technical  information  re- 
lating to  the  design,  development,  and  pro- 
duction of  a  Model  FSX  aircraft  in  Japan. 

(b)  Description  of  Agreement.— The 
agreement  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  is 
the  agreement  which  is  the  subject  of  the 
proposed  approval  described  in  the  Presi- 
dent's certification  submitted  to  Congress 
pursuant  to  section  36(d)  of  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act  on  May  1.  1989  (trans- 
mittal number  MC-9-89.) 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD  (during  the 
reading).  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  motion  to  re- 
commit be  considered  as  read  and 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Broomfield]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes  in  support  of 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  motion  that  I  am  offering  would 
reinstate  the  Solomon  amendment 
which  passed  overwhelmingly  by  a 
vote  of  320  to  98.  Now.  we  would  ask 
the  Members  to  put  this  popular 
amendment  back  on  top  of  the  bill  be- 
cause the  Solomon  amendment  is  the 
only  way  the  House  can  clearly  ex- 
press its  opposition  to  this  agreement. 

The  Solomon  amendment  is  not 
mere  symbolism,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  we 
adopt  it  here  today,  this  would  go  di- 
rectly to  the  conference  with  the 
Senate.  This  would  provide  the  2 
Houses  of  Congress  an  opportunity  to 
agree  on  a  common  approach  to  this 
serious  issue.  Let  me  say  that  then  we 
would  have  a  chance  and  hopefully 
the  administration  would  be  able  to 
work  with  the  conferees  of  both 
Houses  and  come  up  with  something 
that  would  be  acceptable. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  to  my  col- 
leagues that  during  the  debate  on  the 
amendment  which  was  just  passed, 
one  of  the  Members  said  that  a  vote 
on  the  Bruce  amendment  was  the  vote 
on  the  FSX.  I  would  suggest  that  the 
vote  on  the  FSX  is  the  one  we  are 
about  to  take  on  this  recommital 
motion. 

The  Bruce  amendment  approves  the 
FSX  sale  with  conditions.  It  is  an 
amendment,  a  resolution  of  approval. 
That  is  what  the  Members  would  be 
voting  for,  as  they  did  just  a  few  min- 
utes ago.  A  vote  to  recommit,  with  my 
language,  is  a  substantive  vote  against 
the  FSX,  and  it  would  put  the  House 
on  record  unconditionally  as  being  op- 
posed to  this  FSX  sale. 

What  would  be  the  practical  effect  if 
this  motion  to  recommit  carries?  The 
position  of  the  House  on  FSX  would 
be  unequivocally  clear  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  everybody  else,  and  our  posi- 
tion would  have  to  be  reconciled  with 
that  of  the  Senate.  The  parliamentary 
situation  thus  created  would  serve  to 
give  Congress  a  second  chance  to  do 
away  with  the  FSX  deal  altogether. 
The  30-day  period  that  we  heard  so 
much  about  during  the  debate  on  my 
amendment  is  a  point  that  then  would 
become  moot,  and  Congress  could 
launch  an  initiative  at  any  time  to  pro- 
hibit the  technology  transfers  that  are 
necessary  to  consummate  the  FSX 
sale. 

So  the  stakes  here  have  escalated 
considerably.  If  we  really  want  to  stop 
the  FSX,  this  is  our  vote  right  now. 
This  is  one  that  means  something.  Let 
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us  vote  against  the  PSX  by  voting  for 
this  recommital  motion. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Solarz]  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes  in  opposition  to 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
motion  to  recommit  would  substitute 
the  Solomon  amendment  for  the 
Bruce  amendment  which  has  already 
been  adopted.  Earlier  in  the  day  the 
House  voted  overwhelmingly  for  the 
Solomon  amendment,  but  at  the  time 
we  vote  on  it.  it  was  a  kind  of  free  ride. 
It  gave  Members  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
press their  opposition  to  the  FSX 
agreement. 

Let  me  suggest  that  if  the  motion  to 
recommit  is  now  carried,  thereby  en- 
acting it  into  law,  insofar  as  it  has 
passed  the  House,  it  would  constitute 
a  confession  of  irrelevancy  and  inef- 
fectuality  on  the  part  of  the  House  be- 
cause the  Solomon  amendment  is  not 
binding. 

D  1840 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  merely  expresses  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  we  should  not 
proceed  with  an  FSX  arrangement 
which  is  already  a  done  deal.  but.  by 
adopting  the  Solomon  amendment,  we 
knock  the  Bruce  amendment  out  of 
the  box,  and  the  Bruce  amendment, 
while  it  concedes  the  FSX  arrange- 
ment will  go  forward,  would,  neverthe- 
less, put  into  law  some  conditions  with 
respect  to  the  FSX  arrangement 
which  are  designed  to  protect  some 
vital  American  interests. 

So  I  say  to  my  colleagues.  "If  you 
want  to  accomplish  something,  vote 
against  the  motion  to  recommit  and 
for  the  Bruce  amendment  on  final  pas- 
sage." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Bruce]. 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Solarz]  for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  position  of  the 
House  presently  is  that  we  have,  in 
fact,  taken  a  position  today  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  PSX  codevelopment  pro- 
posal. That  was  the  Solomon  amend- 
ment. 

The  position  of  the  House  is  that  we 
have  taken  two  votes,  one  against  the 
codevelopment  of  the  FSX,  and  to 
have  been  effective,  that  vote  should 
have  occurred  before  May  31,  and  so 
we  took  that  vote  in  accommodation  in 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  on  this 
floor  to  give  those  Members  who 
oppose  the  FSX  deal  totally  a  chance 
to  express  their  opinion.  Then  the 
House  has  adopted  my  amendment 
which  goes  not  to  codevelopment,  but 
to  coproduction,  and  this  House  is  now 
going  on  order  of  saying  in  coproduc- 
tion we  have  something  to  say  about 


the  contracts  that  will  be  negotiated 
on  the  production  of  the  FSX  weapon 
system  to  now  recommit  with  this  in- 
struction, whereas  our  protection,  our 
statement  of  saying  that  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment's position  ought  to  be  protec- 
tion of  our  hot  section  of  our  jet  en- 
gines and  have  a  prohibition  against 
the  sale  of  the  completed  weapon 
system  to  third  countries,  that  is  our 
prerogative,  that  is  our  policy  state- 
ment. We  ought  to  stand  by  it. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Levine],  the  gentleman  who 
has  been  leading  the  fight  against  the 
FSX  in  the  House. 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Solarz]  for  yielding 
this  time  to  me,  and  I  would  like  to 
make  two  basic  points. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  author  of  the 
resolution  of  disapproval  which  was 
originally  intended  to  stop  this  trans- 
action, let  me  urge  my  colleagues  that, 
if  they  wish  to  put  some  conditions  on 
this  transaction,  the  only  way  to  do 
that  is  to  reject  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit. 

Unfortunately.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sol- 
omon language  is  only  sense  of  the 
Congress  language.  It  has  no  operative 
force  and  effect,  whereas  the  Bruce 
language  that  was  just  enacted  by  this 
body  essentially  holds  the  administra- 
tion's feet  to  the  fire  and  holds  the 
Japanese  feet  to  the  fire  in  terms  of 
the  representations  made  both  by  this 
administration  and  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues,  "If  you  wish 
to  ensure  that  these  representations 
will  be  complied  with,  vote  against  the 
resolution  to  recommit.  Send  this  lan- 
guage to  the  other  body.  " 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Solarz]  has  expired. 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  is  nonconferenceable 
provided  it  stays  in  its  current  form 
and  it  goes  to  the  Presidents  desk.  If 
it  is  altered,  we  will  end  up  unravelling 
what  is  now  a  nonconferenceable  pro- 
vision that  goes  to  the  Presidents 
desk. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Upton]. 

Mr.  UPTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  about  an 
hour  ago  we  voted  in  favor  of  the  Solo- 
mon amendment. 

It  is  not  true  that,  if  we  vote  for  the 
motion  to  recommit  with  instruction 
that  it  is  exactly  the  same  thing  that 
we  voted  for  about  an  hour  ago?  It 
that  not  right? 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  true. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  vote  that  we  will  be 
taking  now  is  consistent  with  the  Solo- 
mon amendment  we  just  passed  about 
an  hour  ago  320  to  90. 


The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  clause  5  of  rule  XV,  the 
Chair  announces  that  he  will  reduce 
to  a  minimum  of  5  minutes  the  period 
of  time  within  which  a  vote  by  elec- 
tronic device,  if  ordered,  will  be  taken 
on  the  question  of  passage. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  169,  nays 
247,  not  voting  17.  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  801 

YEAS- 169 

Applcgalc 

Hayes  >  LA  i 

Pnrsell 

Archer 

Hefley 

Quillen 

Armey 

Hiler 

Rangel 

Baker 

Hochbriieckner 

Regula 

BalleiiKer 

Hopkins 

Ridge 

Ban  leu 

Hiickaby 

Roberts 

Barton 

Hyde 

Robinson 

Bereiiter 

Inhofe 

Rohrabacher 

Bevill 

Ireland 

Ro.si 

Bilirakis 

James 

Saiki 

Bliley 

Jolin.son  iCTi 

Sarpalms 

Boehlert 

John.son  iSD) 

Savage 

BogKS 

Kaplur 

Schaefer 

Broonifield 

Kolbe 

Schiff 

Browder 

Kyi 

Scnsenbrenner 

Bunning 

Leach  (lAi 

Shaw 

Byron 

Lent 

Shumway 

Campbell  (CAi 

Lewis  (CA) 

Skcen 

ChandliT 

Lewis  (FLi 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Clemen! 

Light  fool 

Smith  iIAi 

Coble 

Lipinski 

Smith  IMS) 

Combest 

Livingslon 

Smith  (NE) 

Coslello 

Lowery  i CA i 

Smith  iNJ) 

CoiiKhIm 

Lukcns.  Donald 

Smith  iTX) 

Cox 

Machlloy 

Smith  iVT) 

Crai>; 

Madigan 

Smith.  Denny 

Crane 

Marlenee 

lORi 

Crockett 

Martin  (NYi 

Smith.  Robert 

Dannemeyer 

Martinez 

(NHi 

Da\is 

Mavroules 

Smith.  Robert 

DePazio 

McCandless 

lORi 

DeLay 

McCollum 

Solomon 

Delhims 

McCrery 

Spence 

DeWine 

McDade 

Stangeland 

Dornan  <CAI 

McEwen 

Stearns 

DoUKla^i 

McGralh 

Stenholm 

Dreier 

McMillan  < NCI 

Stump 

Dymally 

McNully 

Sundquist 

Edwards  (OK) 

Meyers 

Tanner 

Erdreich 

Michel 

Tauke 

Fields 

Miller  1  OH  1 

Tauzin 

Flippo 

Molinari 

Thoma.s  (CAi 

Fren/el 

Montgomery 

Thomas  iWYl 

Gallo 

Moorhead 

Trafieant 

Geka.s 

Morrison  i  WAi 

Upton 

Gillmor 

Murphy 

ValciUme 

Oilman 

Myers 

Vander  Jagt 

Gingrich 

Nagle 

Vueanovich 

GoodlinK 

Nelson 

Walker 

Goss 

Niel.son 

Weber 

Grandy 

Oxley 

Whittaker 

Grant 

Packard 

Wolf 

Hall<TXi 

Parker 

W\lie 

Hammersclirnidt  Parris 

Yalron 

Hancock 

Pa.shayan 

Young  (AKI 

Hansen 

Paxon 

Young (FLi 

Hams 

Porter 

Hasten 

Poshard 
NAYS-247 

Ackerman 

Andrews 

Atkins 

Akaka 

Annimzio 

AuCoin 

Alexander 

Anthony 

Barnard 

Anderson 

Aspin 

Bateman 

June  7,  1989 

Bates 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

Benlley 

Berman 

Bilbray 

Bonier 

Borski 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Brennan 

Brooks 

Brown  (CO) 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Burton 

Bustamante 

Campbell  (CO) 

Cardin 

Carper 

Carr 

Chapman 

Clarke 

Clay 

Clinger 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Coyne 

Darden 

de  la  Garza 

Derrick 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Downey 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edwards  ' CA ) 

Emerson 

Engel 

English 

Espy 

Evans 

Fascell 

Fawell 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Fish 

Flake 

Fogliella 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford'TNi 

Prank 

Frost 

Gallegly 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Gordon 

Gradison 

Gray 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hall  (OH) 

Hamilton 

Hatcher 


Brown  (CA) 

Buechner 

Callahan 

Collins 

Courter 

Dickinson 


Mr.  cling: 

of  Georgia  cl 
"yea"  to  "nay 
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t  objection, 
ordered  on 


jstion  is  on 


'  electronic 
IS  169.  nays 
's: 


Bates 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

Bent  ley 

Berman 

Bilbray 

Bonior 

Borski 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Brennan 

Brooks 

Brown  (CO) 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Burton 

Bustamante 

Campbell  (CO) 

Cardin 

Carper 

Carr 

Chapman 

Clarke 

Clay 

dinger 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Coyne 

Darden 

de  la  Garza 

Derrick 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Downey 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckarl 

Edwards  'CA) 

Emerson 

Engel 

English 

Espy 

Evans 

Fascell 

Fawell 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Fish 

Flake 

Foglietta 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford  ( TN ) 

Frank 

Frost 

Gallegly 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Gordon 

Gradison 

Gray 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hall  (OH) 

Hamilton 

Hatcher 


Brown  (CA) 

Buechner 

Callahan 

Collins 

Courier 

Dickinson 


Hawkins 

Hayes  (ID 

Hefner 

Henry 

Herger 

Hertel 

Hoagland 

Holloway 

Horton 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Jacobs 

Jenkins 

Johnston 

Jones  (GAl 

Jones  (NO 

Jontz 

Kanjorski 

Kasich 

Kastenmeier 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kleczka 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

Laughlin 

Leath  (TX) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Levin  (MI) 

Levine  (CA) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Lloyd 

Long 

Lowey  (NY) 

Luken.  Thomas 

Manton 

Markey 

Martin  (IL) 

Matsui 

Mazzoli 

McCloskey 

McCurdy 

McDcrmott 

McHugh 

McMillen  (MD) 

Mfume 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (WA) 

Minela 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Moody 

Morel  la 

Morrison  (CT) 

Mrazek 

Murtha 

Natchcr 

Neal  (MA) 

Neal  (NO 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Owens  (NY) 

Pallone 

Panella 

Patterson 


Payne (NJ) 

Payne  (VA) 

Pease 

Pelosi 

Penny 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Price 

Rahall 

Ravenel 

Ray 

Rhodes 

Richardson 

Rinaldo 

Ritler 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (GA) 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Sangmeislor 

Sawyer 

Saxton 

Schroeder 

Schuelte 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Sharp 

Shays 

Shuster 

Sikorski 

Sisisky 

Skaggs 

Skelton 

Slatlery 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Smith  (FL) 

Snowe 

Solarz 

Spratl 

Staggers 

Stark 

Stokes 

Sludds 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Thoma-s  iGAi 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Traxler 

Udall 

Unsoeld 

Vento 

Visclosky 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Walsh 

Wat  kins 

Waxman 

Weiss 

Weldon 

Wheal 

Whitlen 

Wilson 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Yates 


NOT  VOTING-17 


Dwyer 

Florio 

Gibbons 

Green 

Houghton 

Owens  (UT) 


Scheuer 

Schneider 

Slallings 

Williams 

Wvden 


Mr.  TRAFICANT  and  Mr.  APPLE- 
GATE  changed  their  vote  from  "nay" 
to  "yea." 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The   vote   was   taken   by   electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  241,  noes 
168,  not  voting  24,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No,  811 


D  1903 
Mr.  CLINGER  and  Mr.  ROWLAND 
of  Georgia  changed  their  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 


Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applesate 

Atkins 

AuCoin 

Barnard 

Bates 

Benncll 

Bentley 

Berman 

Bevill 

Bilbray 

Hoggs 

Bonior 

Borski 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Brennan 

Brooks 

Browdcr 

Brow  n  ( CO ) 

Bruce 

Bryani 

Biirioii 

Bustamante 

Campbell  (CO) 

Cardin 

Carper 

Carr 

Chapman 

Clarke 

Clay 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Conle 

Con\ers 

Cooper 

Coslello 

Coyne 

Darden 

de  la  Gar/.a 

Delliims 

Derrick 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Douglas 

Dow  ney 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckarl 

Edwards  (CA) 

Emerson 

Engel 

English 

Erdreich 

Espy 

Evans 


AYES-241 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Flake 

Flippo 

Foglietta 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford  iTNi 

Frank 

Frost 

Garcia 

Geidenson 

Gekas 

Gephardt 

Oilman 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gordon 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hall  lOH) 

Harris 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes  iIL) 

Hefn<'r 

Henry 

Herger 

Hertel 

Hoagland 

Hochbruerkner 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Jacobs 

Jenkins 

John.son  (SD) 

Johnston 

Jones  (GAl 

Jones  ( NC ) 

Jonlz 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kleczka 

Koller 

Kostmayer 

LaFalce 

Lancaster 

Lanlos 

Leath  iTX) 

Lehman  iCAi 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Levin  (MI) 

Levine  (CA) 

Lewis  (GAl 

Lipinski 

Lloyd 


Long 

Lowey  (NY) 

Luken,  Thomas 

Manton 

Markey 

Martin  (IL) 

Mavroules 

McCloskey 

McDermott 

McEwen 

McHugh 

McMillen  (MD) 

Mfume 

Miller  iCA) 

Mineta 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Moody 

Moorhead 

Morella 

Morrison  (CT) 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Neal  (MA) 

Neal  'NO 

Nelson 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olm 

Ort  iz 

Owens  (NY) 

Pallone 

Panelta 

Pashayan 

Patterson 

Payne iNJ) 

Payne  (VAi 

Pease 

Pelosi 

Penny 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Poshard 

Price 

Rahall 

Ray 

Regula 

Richardson 

Rinaldo 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rostenkowski 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (GAi 

Roybal 

Rus,so 

Sabo 

Sangmei,sler 

Savage 

Sa« ver 

Saxton 


Schroeder 

Spralt 

Valentine 

Schuelte 

Staggers 

Vento 

Schumer 

Stark 

Visclosky 

Shays 

Stokes 

Volkmer 

Shuster 

Studds 

Walgren 

Sikorski 

Swift 

Walkins 

Sisisky 

Synar 

Waxman 

Skaggs 

Tallon 

Weldon 

Skelton 

Thoma-s  (GA) 

Wheat 

Slatlery 

Torres 

Whillen 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Torricelli 

Wise 

Smith  iFL) 

Towns 

Wolpe 

Smith,  Robert 

Traficanl 

Wright 

(NH) 

Traxler 

Yates 

Snowe 

Udall 
NOES-168 

Akaka 

Hayes  (LA) 

Rangel 

Archer 

Hefley 

Ravenel 

Armey 

Hiler 

Rhodes 

Aspin 

Holloway 

Ridge 

Baker 

Huckaby 

Rilter 

Ballenger 

Hyde 

Roberts 

Bartlett 

Inhofe 

Rohrabacher 

Barton 

Ireland 

Rose 

Baleman 

James 

Roth 

Beilen.son 

Johnson  i  CT ) 

Saiki 

Bereuter 

Kolbe 

Sarpalius 

Bilirakis 

Kyi 

Schaefer 

Bliley 

Lagomarsino 

Schiff 

Boehlerl 

Laughlin 

Schulze 

Bosco 

Leach  (lA) 

Sen.senbrenner 

Bunning 

Lent 

Shaw 

Byron 

Lewis  (CA) 

Shumway 

Campbell  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Skeen 

Chandler 

Lighlfool 

Slaughter  i  VA) 

Clement 

Li\  ingslon 

Smith  (lA) 

Clinger 

Lowery  (CA) 

Smith  (MS) 

Coble 

Lukens,  Donald 

Smilh  (NE) 

Combest 

Machtlev 

Smith  (NJi 

Coughlin 

Madigan 

Smith  (TX) 

Cox 

Marlenee 

Smilh  (VTi 

Craig 

Martin  (NY) 

Smith.  Denny 

Crane 

Martinez 

(OR) 

Crockett 

Malsui 

Smith.  Robert 

Dannemeyer 

Mazzoli 

(OR) 

Davis 

McCandle.ss 

Solarz 

De  Fazio 

McCoUum 

Solomon 

DeLay 

McCrery 

Spence 

DeWine 

McCurdy 

Stangeland 

Dornan  (CA) 

McDade 

Stearns 

Dreier 

McGrath 

Stenholm 

Dymally 

McMillan  (NO 

Slump 

Edwards  (OKi 

McNulty 

Sundquist 

Fa.scell 

Meyers 

Tanner 

Fawell 

Michel 

Tauke 

Fields 

Miller  (OH) 

Tauzin 

Fish 

Miller  (WAi 

Thoma.s  (CA) 

Frenzel 

Molinari 

Thoma-s  (WY) 

Gallegly 

Montgomery 

Unsoeld 

Gallo 

Morrison  (WA) 

Upton 

Gaydos 

Mrazek 

Vander  Jagt 

Gillmor 

Nagle 

Vucanovich 

Gingrich 

Nielson 

Walker 

Go.ss 

Oxley 

Walsh 

Gradison 

Packard 

Weber 

Grandy 

Parker 

Wei-s-s 

Gram 

Parris 

Whittaker 

HalKTX) 

Paxon 

Wolf 

Hamilton 

Petri 

Wylie 

Hammerschmidt  Pickett 

Yatron 

Hancock 

Porter 

Young  (AK) 

Hansen 

Pursell 

Young (FL) 

Hasten 

Quillen 

NOT  VOTING- 

-24 

Ackerman 

Dwyer 

Robinson 

Broomfield 

Florio 

Scheuer 

Brown  (CA) 

Gibbons 

Schneider 

Buechner 

Gray 

Sharp 

Callahan 

Green 

Stallings 

Collins 

Houghton 

Williams 

Courier 

Ka.slenmeier 

Wilson 

Dickinson 

Owens  ( (.IT  i 

Wyden 

D  1913 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr,  Florio  for,  with  Mr.  Dickin-son  against. 

Mrs,  Collins  for.  with  Mr,  Buechner 
against. 
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Mr.  GALLEGLY,  and  Mrs. 
MEYERS  of  Kansas  changed  their 
vote  from  "aye"  to  "no." 

Mr.  HUBBARD  and  Mr.  SAVAGE 
changed  their  vote  from  "no"  to 
"aye." 

So  the  Senate  joint  resolution  was 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Montgomery).  Without  objection,  the 
committee  amendment  to  the  title  is 
not  agreed  to. 

There  was  no  objection. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  113,  the 
Senate  joint  resolution  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  GINGRICH  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
to  proceed  in  order  to  inquire  of  the 
gentleman  from  California,  the  major- 
ity whip,  what  the  schedule  might  be 
for  next  week  and  for  the  rest  of  this 
week. 

Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  will  yield, 
this  completes  the  legislative  schedule 
for  the  week. 

We  will  meet  tomorrow  at  10  a.m. 
and  there  will  be  no  votes.  We  will  an- 
nounce the  schedule  tomorrow  for 
next  week. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  look  forward  to 
hearing  from  the  gentleman  tomor- 
row. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The   SPEAKER   pro   tempore.   The 
Chair  will  now  take  1 -minute  speeches. 


DOMESTIC  SUGAR  INDUSTRY 
HURT  BY  TRADE  POLICY 

(Mr.  AKAKA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. ) 

Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  Speaker,  U.S.  sug- 
arcane and  sugar  beet  farmers  are 
being  sold  down  the  river  by  our  U.S. 
Trade  Representative.  Rather  than  ag- 
gressively representing  the  interests  of 
United  States  agriculture  at  the  up- 
coming Uruguay  round,  it  has  now 
become  clear  that  our  trade  represent- 
ative had  adopted  a  strategy  which 
can   have  only   one  result— the  com- 


plete, and  quite  possibly  unilateral, 
elimination  of  the  domestic  sugar  pro- 
gram. 

As  evidence  of  this  strategy.  I  in- 
clude a  copy  of  a  May  24  letter  written 
to  the  Ambassador  of  El  Salvador  by 
Ms.  Carla  Hills. 

In  that  letter,  Ms.  Hills  advised  the 
Ambassador,  and  I  quote,  "We  are  also 
pursuing  the  elimination  of  the  United 
States  sugar  program  through  the  ag- 
ricultural negotiations  in  the  Uruguay 
round."  With  this  statement,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  true  motives  of  the 
Office  of  Special  Trade  Representa- 
tives become  crystal  clear  and  any  as- 
surances are  only  empty  statements. 

The  policy  that  the  trade  represent- 
ative is  pursuing  is  not  only  contrary 
to  the  interests  of  the  domestic  sugar 
industry,  it  directly  contradicts  state- 
ments by  President  Bush  during  the 
1988  election  campaign.  Last  year,  Mr. 
Bush  told  Idaho  farmers  he  would 
"insist  import  quotas  remain  until  the 
international  sugar  market  becomes  a 
level  playing  field." 

If  the  U.S.  sugar  program  is  to  be 
sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  free  trade,  I 
offer  the  following  warning  to  my 
friends  in  the  farm  community- 
beware  dairy  farmers,  beware  cattle- 
men, beware  peanut  farmers,  beware 
cotton  growers.  What  can  happen  to 
sugar  can  happen  to  you. 

The  U.S.  Trade  Representative. 

Executive  Office  of  the  President. 

Washington.  DC.  May  24.  1989. 
His  Excellency  Ernesto  Rivas  Gallont. 
Ambassador.  Embassy  of  El  Salvador,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Ambassador:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  April  11  concerning  the  Ad- 
ministrations position  on  the  sugar  provi- 
sions contained  in  H.R.  1233.  the  Caribbe- 
an Basin  Economic  Recovery  Expansion  Act 
of  1989.  • 

We  are  very  much  aware  of  the  impact 
which  the  reduction  in  U.S.  sugar  quotas 
has  had  on  sugar-producing  countries  in  the 
Caribbean  Basin.  The  Administration  has 
actively  supported  efforts  to  reform  the 
U.S.  sugar  program  in  a  way  that  would 
allow  U.S.  imports  of  sugar  from  all  supply- 
ing countries  to  increase  gradually  over  sev- 
eral years,  while  at  the  same  time  reducing 
the  domestic  price  support  level.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  approach  has  not  been  success- 
ful. 

We  also  are  pursuing  the  elimination  of 
the  U.S.  sugar  program  through  the  agricul- 
tural negotiations  in  the  Uruguay  Round. 
We  have  included  the  domestic  sugar  pro- 
gram in  our  offer  to  other  trading  partners 
as  part  of  a  multilateral  effort  to  achieve 
substantial  progressive  reductions  in  agri- 
cultural trade  barriers  and  subsidies.  We  are 
hopeful  that  we  can  achieve  a  long-term  so- 
lution that  will  result  in  a  market-oriented 
environment  for  world  trade  in  sugar  and 
other  agricultural  commodities. 

We  are  unable  to  support  the  sugar  provi- 
sions in  section  7  of  H.R.  1233  because  they 
may  violate  U.S.  international  obligations 
under  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade  (GATT).  In  addition,  their  adop- 
tion could  serve  as  an  unfortunate  prece- 
dent for  perferenlial  allocation  of  quotas 
that  could  be  detrimental  to  future  U.S.  ex- 
ports. 


While  we  are  sympathetic  to  the  circum- 
stances facing  Caribbean  Basin  sugar-sup- 
plying countries,  we  do  not  believe  that  the 
approach  contained  in  H.R.  1233  is  appro- 
priate. We  strongly  prefer  an  approach 
based  on  fundamental  reform  of  our  domes- 
tic sugar  program. 

I  appreciate  receiving  your  views  on  this 
matter. 

Sincerely. 

Carla  A.  Hills. 


CHINA 

(Mr.  HOAGLAND  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  HOAGLAND.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  written 
and  said  about  the  China  situation  in 
the  last  couple  of  days,  and  I  do  not 
really  want  to  stand  up  here  and  try  to 
repeat  what  has  been  said.  But  what  I 
would  like  to  do  is  put  into  the  Record 
a  couple  of  things  that  I  have  found  to 
be  of  particular  value  and  particular 
significance. 

The  first  item  I  include  for  the 
Record  is  an  excerpt  from  a  speech 
written  by  Donald  Kennedy,  the  presi- 
dent of  Stanford  University,  and  deliv- 
ered on  May  5,  1989.  far  before  the 
recent  circumstances,  talking  about 
how  we  can  best  influence  the  future 
of  China  by  extending  our  higher  edu- 
cation facilities  to  Communist  Chinese 
students.  I  did  not  realize,  but  right 
now  there  are  30,000  students  in 
higher  education  institutions  in  this 
Nation  learning  American  ways  and 
American  politics  so  they  can  return 
to  their  home  nation  and  do  a  good 
job  of  governing  that  nation  in  the 
future. 

I  also  submit  for  the  Record  two  let- 
ters that  I  have  recently  received  from 
constituents  that  tell  a  story.  These 
are  letters  from  people,  one  woman 
who  indicates  she  could  not  even  take 
a  bus  to  come  to  my  recent  town  hall 
meeting.  They  speak  for  themselves. 
The  second  letter  is  from  Chinese  stu- 
dents studying  at  Nebraska  universi- 
ties and  expresses  their  feelings  and 
observations. 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 

IFrom  the  Stanford  University  Campus 
Report.  May  17.  1989) 

(The  excerpt  below  is  from  a  speech  on 
international  security  in  the  21st  century 
given  by  Stanford  University  President 
Donald  Kennedy  to  the  Portland  City  Club 
May  5.  1989.  and  served  as  the  basis  for  his 
campus  conference  talk  May  13.  1989.) 

About  a  year  ago,  I  had  an  appointment  in 
my  office  with  a  young  man  who  had  re- 
cently completed  a  Ph.D.  in  our  School  of 
Education.  He  had  been  one  of  those  gradu- 
ate students  who  came  to  us  in  one  of  the 
early  waves  from  the  People's  Republic  of 
China;  after  finishing  his  doctorate  he  had 
done  a  year's  apprenticeship  to  the  presi- 
dent of  a  major  university  in  the  Southwest, 
and  he  was  coming  through  Stanford  on  his 
way  back  to  take  up  an  administrative  post 
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at  Beijing  University.  (It  occurred  to  me  the 
other  day  that  he  is  getting  a  mighty  fast 
introduction  to  the  riot-control  part  of  a 
university  administrator's  job  description!) 

He  is  an  informal  person,  very  full  of  life, 
and  we  had  a  stimulating  conversation.  I 
aslced  him  how  he  felt  about  being  part  of  a 
talieover  generation  in  a  country  where 
leaders  tend  to  be  elders,  and  where  the 
dreadful  events  of  the  Cultural  Revolution 
are  of  such  recent  memory.  He  replied  that 
he  had  confidence  in  the  future  of  academic 
life  in  China,  that  he  feared  no  repetition  of 
the  Cultural  Revolution,  and  that  he  was 
looking  forward  to  the  future. 

But  then  he  said  this:  "Of  course,  there 
will  be  a  period  of  some  difficulty.  For  a 
while,  leadership  is  going  to  be  in  the  hands 
of  a  generation  of  people  most  of  whom  re- 
ceived their  education  in  the  50's  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  But  after  they're  gone,  my 
group  will  take  over— and  we  have  mostly 
been  educated  in  the  West,  particularly  in 
the  United  States. 

Earlier  this  year,  there  were  sudden  signs 
that  after  20  years  of  hostility,  there  was 
going  to  be  some  rapprochement  between 
China  and  the  Soviet  Union.  A  decade  earli- 
er, that  would  have  sent  U.S.  officials  into 
an  immediate  state  of  red  alert.  But  this 
time  there  was  no  Washington  panic  at  all, 
but  rather  a  general  sense  that  some  warm- 
ing of  Sino-Soviet  relations  might  be  a  good 
thing  for  the  world.  Surely  that  cannot  be 
unrelated  to  the  fact  that  our  sense  of  fa- 
miliarity with,  and  confidence  in,  the  Chi- 
nese has  grown  so  much  recently.  And 
surely  that,  in  turn,  is  significantly  tied  to 
the  presence  of  30.000  students  from  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  now  studying  in 
U.S.  universities. 

Indeed,  higher  education  is  right  now  the 
most  successful  U.S.  export:  You  could  say, 
if  you  were  inclined  to  view  things  in  that 
way.  that  the  international  balance  of  trade 
for  the  University  sector  is  better  than  for 
any  other  industry.  Now.  I  have  no  interest 
in  pursuing  the  economics  of  all  this;  it 
probably  isn't  having  a  large  dollar  effect  on 
our  balance  of  payments. 

June  4,  1989. 

Dear  Congressman  Hoacland:  You  don't 
know  me;  but  I'm  a  constituent  of  yours.  My 
two  children  and  I  don't  usually  attend  your 
meetings.  We  have  to  depend  on  public 
transportation. 

But  tonight.  I  have  something  to  say.  My 
children  are  in  special  education  and  attend 
public  schools.  I  had  to  explain  to  my  oldest 
son  tonight,  why  approximately  five  hun- 
dred people  were  murdered  in  China  last 
weekend.  How  do  you  explain  mass  murder 
to  a  teenager  (who  is  a  citizen  of  a  free 
country)?  This  cannot  be  allowed.  What  can 
be  done?  The  world  witnessed  this  atrocity. 
I  also  believe  in  a  strong  defense,  better  edu- 
cation and  medical  programs. 

P.S.— President  Kennedy  said  "stand  up 
and  be  counted. "  I'm  standing  up  and  being 
counted. 

Dear  Congressman  Hoagland:  We  are  Chi- 
nese students  and  visiting  scholars  studying 
in  Nebraska,  at  UNL,  UNO.  UN-Medical 
Center  and  Creighton  University.  We  have 
been  very  much  concerned  about  what  has 
been  talcing  place  in  Beijing  and  other  cities 
in  China.  We  strongly  support  the  pro- 
democratic  movement  led  by  millions  of 
peaceful  demonstrators.  We  felt  that  we 
could  no  longer  keep  silent  when  we  saw  on 
TV  that  the  Deng  Xiaoping  and  Li  Peng 
regime   flagrantly   ordered   troops  to  open 


fire  at  the  peaceful  and  unarmed  pro-demo- 
cratic students  and  civilian  demonstrators, 
killing  and  wounding  thousands  of  them. 

We  are  very  angry  at  the  tragic  and  brutal 
action  of  the  Deng-Li  regime  which  has 
completely  turned  themselves  against  the 
Chinese  people.  We  don't  think  the  Deng-Li 
regime  is  representing  the  interest  of  the 
Chinese  people  anymore  and  we  no  longer 
recognize  the  Deng-Li  regime  as  the  legiti- 
mate government  of  the  People's  Republic 
of  China. 

We  strongly  urge  you,  as  a  representative 
of  American  people,  to  stand  together  with 
us  and  condemn  the  brutal  massacre  com- 
mitted by  the  Deng-Li  regime  and  take  sub- 
stantial actions  to  support  the  pro-demo- 
cratic movement  in  China.  We  hope  that 
you  and  the  other  senators  will  urge  the 
U.S.  government  to  cut  off  all  the  military 
and  economic  cooperation  with  the  Deng-Li 
Regime  to  help  end  the  continuing  occur- 
rence of  such  massacres  in  China. 

Finally  let  us  send  our  deepest  condo- 
lences to  those  thousands  of  people  who 
have  sacrificed  their  lives  for  the  cause  of 
Chinese  democracy  and  freedom.  Thank 
you  very  much  for  your  sympathy  and  sup- 
port. 

Yours  respectfully, 

Chinese  Students  and  Visiting  Scholars  in 
the  State  of  Nebraska. 


D  1920 

DEMOCRACY  IN  CHINA  MUST 
HAVE  AMERICA'S  SUPPORT 

(Mr.  POSHARD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  POSHARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
pages  of  history  are  being  written  in 
the  blood  of  the  valiant  men  and 
women  of  Beijing  who  are  taking  a 
stand  and  literally  putting  their  lives 
on  the  line  for  the  cause  of  freedom 
and  democracy. 

I  must  tell  you  I  am  moved  by  their 
commitment  and  I  am  deeply  sad- 
dened by  the  violence  and  chaos  which 
has  ensued  from  what  began  as  a 
peaceful  protest  for  self-determina- 
tion. 

'We  see  a  China  on  the  brink  of  civil 
war,  soldiers  turning  on  their  own 
people,  and  now  apparently  on  each 
other. 

We  must  not,  cannot,  abandon  the 
people  of  China  who  see  democracy  as 
the  doorway  to  a  better,  more  fulfill- 
ing life. 

The  ultimate  insult  to  the  people  of 
China  and  America  is  the  statement 
from  government  officials  that  the 
slaughter  in  Tianarunen  square  did 
not  happen. 

I  am  afraid  that  will  not  work,  be- 
cause the  world  took  notice  and 
anyone  witnessing  the  incredible 
human  drama  taking  place,  who  cares 
anything  about  the  cause  they're 
dying  for  and  the  cause  we  are  so 
blessed  by,  must  resolve  to  support 
their  cause  in  word  and  deed. 


COMMENTS  ON  MASSACRE  OF 
CHINESE  STUDENTS 

(Mr.  PARKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  PARKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
watched  with  dismay  the  horrible 
massacre  of  unarmed  nonviolent  dem- 
onstrators in  China  this  weekend,  I 
support  the  heroic  efforts  of  the  Chi- 
nese people  to  bring  democracy  to  the 
Republic  of  China  and  encourage 
them  to  continue  their  courageous 
cause  in  a  nonviolent  manner. 

This  brutal  response  on  the  part  of 
the  Communist  Chinese  Government 
has  not  halted  the  democracy  move- 
ment. When  the  tanks  rolled  over 
these  peaceful  demonstrators,  they 
crushed  under  their  tracks  the  myth 
that  the  Army  of  China  is  the  people's 
army.  The  reality  is  that  this  army  is 
not  of  the  people,  but  is  the  military 
arm  of  a  totalitarian  dictatorship.  By 
the  murder  of  these  students  the  Gov- 
ernment of  China  has  buried  its 
dagger  in  its  own  heart.  Communism 
has  failed  and  the  force  of  the  mili- 
tary will  not  overcome  the  will  of  the 
people  who  are  dying  in  the  name  of 
freedom. 

I  support  the  actions  taken  by  Presi- 
dent Bush  as  a  first  response  to  this 
outrage.  We  must  watch  events  closely 
and  should  be  prepared  to  act  with  re- 
solve if  events  in  China  worsen.  The 
United  States  must  speak  with  one 
voice  at  this  critical  juncture  in  world 
history.  Politically  motivated  criticism 
of  the  President  is  not  appropriate  and 
should  be  withheld  until  we  have  a 
clear  picture  of  events  which  are  still 
unfolding. 


OF  THE  FREE  WORLD 
CONTINUE  TO  HOLD 
THE  BANNER  OF  FREE- 


LEADER 

MUST 

FORTH 

DOM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  McEwen]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
heard  a  great  deal  of  discussion  today 
and  in  recent  days  about  the  activities 
going  on  in  Tiananmen  Square  aind 
throughout  the  People's  Republic  of 
China.  I  think  it  is  appropriate  for  the 
leader  of  the  free  world,  the  United 
States  of  America,  to  continue  to  hold 
forth  the  banner  of  freedom  because 
the  world  is  now  facing  a  dilemma 
that  will  be  enacted  over  the  next 
decade,  in  my  judgement. 

Communism,  tyranny  cannot  toler- 
ate economic  or  political  liberty.  They 
are  incompatible.  They  cannot  work. 

Communism  brings  slavery,  it  brings 
poverty,  it  creates  Third  World  desti- 
tution. 

In  order  to  get  those  countries  off  of 
the  floor,  in  order  to  allow  them  to 
survive  at  all,  they  must  give  a  little 
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bit  of  freedom  in  the  Soviet  Union,  in 
China,  in  Hungary,  in  Bulgaria,  in 
Yugoslavia;  they  have  to  give  a  little 
bit  of  freedom  in  order  to  make  it 
work. 

But  once  the  spirit  of  man  senses 
and  tastes  liberty,  he  wants  more,  he 
wants  a  greater  degree  of  say  in  his 
future.  And  then  the  decision  has  to 
be  made:  Do  they  allow  them  to  be 
free?  Of  do  they  smash  them  back  into 
tyrarmy? 

In  1956,  in  Hungary,  when  those 
people  began  to  sense  the  opportuni- 
ties of  freedom,  the  Soviet  Union  sent 
in  the  tanks  and  smashed  them  back 
into  the  gulags. 

In  1968.  in  Czechoslovakia,  when  the 
people  began  to  demonstrate  for  them- 
selves and  to  express  a  little  independ- 
ence, then  the  Soviet  Union  rolled  the 
tanks  and  smashed  them  back  into 
tyranny. 

And  in  1989,  in  Tiananmen  Square 
in  Beijing,  China,  when  they  began  to 
freely  assemble  and  to  freely  speak, 
communism  did  what  it  always  has  to 
do  to  survive,  it  rolled  the  tanks  over 
the  bicycles  and  the  bodies  of  its  own 
people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  was  the  reaction 
of  the  Communist  Daniel  Ortega  in 
Nicaragua?  He  congratulated  the  lead- 
ership of  China  on  restoring  order  and 
preserving  the  revolution. 

What  was  the  response  of  Fidel 
Castro  in  Havana,  Cuba?  He  too  con- 
gratulated those  who  were  shooting 
their  own  people  in  the  streets  and  de- 
livering the  tanks  over  the  young 
bodies  of  the  students. 

What  was  the  reaction  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  Mikhail  Gorbachev,  the  Mr. 
Glasnost,  what  was  his  reaction?  He 
said  to  the  United  States,  to  George 
Bush,  and  to  his  congress  for  its  reso- 
lution yesterday,  he  said.  "United 
States,  mind  your  own  business:  this  is 
an  internal  affair." 

D  1930 

I  leave  office  as  I  began.  Commu- 
nists cannot  tolerate  freedom.  The  two 
are  Incompatible. 

Over  the  next  decade  we  are  going  to 
see,  sooner  rather  than  later,  in  Hun- 
gary, the  same  situation  is  going  to 
present  itself.  The  Prime  Minister  of 
Hungary  said  to  me,  personally,  he 
said,  "I  have  a  year  or  two  at  the  most 
and  either  then  we  will  have  freedom 
or  they  will  roll  the  tanks." 

The  same  thing  is  going  to  happen 
over  the  next  18  months,  in  my  judg- 
ment, in  Poland.  The  same  thing  will 
happen  in  Estonia  and  in  the  Baltics. 
A  confrontation  day  will  come.  Hope- 
fully, it  will  come  in  the  Soviet  Union 
in  which  either  freedom  will  survive  or 
they  will  have  to  roll  the  tanks  and 
the  destiny  of  liberty,  the  dialectic  of 
which  Lenin  spoke  is  on  the  side  of 
freedom,  is  on  the  side  of  democracy, 
is  on  the  side  of  free  enterprise.  As  we 
enter  the  next  millenium  we  will  see 


that  tyranny,  slavery  and  communism 
will  collapse.  Freedom,  democracy  and 
liberty  will  prevail. 


PRAISE  FOR  CONGRESSWOMAN 
VIRGINIA  SMITH 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Pickett).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Hoagland]  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HOAGLAND.  Mr.  Speaker  in 
the  1880"s  Nebraska's  population  in- 
creased from  about  452,000  to  over  1 
million.  Many  of  these  American  pio- 
neers settled  in  the  central  and  west- 
ern regions  of  our  great  State,  the 
land  of  Congresswoman  Virginia 
Smith.  Those  voyagers  settled  in  the 
rolling  green  hills  and  grassy  prairie 
land  which  became  patchquilt  fields  of 
com.  wheat  and  soybeans  and  pasture 
land  for  our  mighty  cattle  industry.  In 
the  northern  part  of  the  region,  those 
prairies  and  hills  give  way  to  our  beau- 
tiful sand  hills  which  compose  the  re- 
mainder of  Nebraska's  third  district. 

For  15  years  "a  chipper  and  enthusi- 
astic" woman,  youg  at  heart,  has  rep- 
resented the  descendents  of  that  coun- 
try in  the  United  States  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Congresswoman  Virginia 
Smith  was  first  elected  in  the  94th 
Congress  on  November  5,  1974,  and 
has  been  reelected  to  each  succeeding 
Congress,  by  margins  of  as  much  as  83 
percent.  She  has  announced  ihat  this 
101st  Congress  will  be  her  last.  She  is 
an  excellent  legislator,  a  wonderful 
friend,  and  we  Nebraskans  will  miss 
her  very  much. 

Aristotle  once  remarked,  "The  Good 
of  man  is  the  active  exercise  of  his 
soul's  faculties  in  conformity  with  ex- 
cellence or  virtue,  or  if  there  be  sever- 
al human  excellences  or  virtues,  in 
conformity  with  the  best  and  most 
perfect  among  them. " 

Virginia  Smith  has  worked  hard  her 
entire  life  at  determining  those  excel- 
lences and  conforming  her  conduct  to 
them.  As  a  Member  of  Congress,  Mrs. 
Smith  is  a  member  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  She  is  the  highest 
ranking  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  Agriculture  and  the 
second  ranking  minority  member  on 
the  Subcommittee  on  Energy  and 
Water  Development.  She  once  re- 
marked, "I  could  not  be  in  a  better 
place  in  Congress  for  the  people  in  Ne- 
braska."  I  whole  heartedly  agree.  The 
exercise  of  Mrs.  Smith's  congressional 
duties  has  consistently  reflected  the 
representation  of  her  constituents  en- 
lightened views,  her  strong  values,  and 
her  belief  in  a  better  America. 

Mrs.  Smith's  many  awards  reflect 
those  values.  Her  most  notable  awards 
include:  the  1988  Leadership  Award. 
National  Coalition  of  Peace  Through 
Strength:  National  Safety  Council's 
1983  Agricultural  Achievement  Award; 
nine     Watchdog     of     the     Treasury 
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awards  from  the  National  Associated 
Businessmen;  nine  Guardian  of  Small 
Business  awards  from  the  National 
Federation  of  Independent  Business- 
men: the  Golden  Age  Hall  of  Fame 
Award  from  the  National  Alliance  of 
Senior  Citizens;  the  first  honorary 
membership  in  Women  Involved  in 
Farm  Economics;  the  Nebraska  Water 
Resources  Association  Distinguished 
Public  Service  Award;  the  Nebraska 
Soil  Stewards  Award;  a  Public  Service 
to  Agriculture  Award  from  the  Nebras- 
ka Agri-Business  Club;  and  the  Indi- 
vidual Achievement  Award  from  the 
Nebraska  Livestock  Feeders  Auxiliary. 

In  addition,  Mrs.  Smith  has  been 
named  Nebraska  Woman  of  Achieve- 
ment by  the  Nebraska  Business  and 
Professional  Women  and  is  an  honor- 
ary Nebraska  Porkette. 

Mrs.  Smith  is  the  first  woman  to  be 
inducted  into  the  Nebraska  Hall  of  Ag- 
riculture Achievement  and  has  re- 
ceived the  National  4-H  Alumni 
Award. 

In  July  1988  Mrs.  Smith's  personal 
efforts  to  reduce  unnecessary  Federal 
spending  and  numerous  attempts  to 
balance  the  Federal  budget  were  rec- 
ognized with  the  first  Golden  Plow 
Award.  She,  along  with  16  of  her  con- 
gressional colleagues,  were  given  the 
honor  presented  by  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation. 

Virginia  has  been  a  groundbreaker 
in  women's  involvement  in  public  life. 
First,  she  was  elected  as  a  woman  from 
the  Third  Congressional  District  in 
Nebraska,  no  mean  feat. 

Further,  she  is  the  first  Republican 
woman  to  serve  on  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee  and  was  the  first 
woman  to  serve  on  the  Nebraska 
Board  of  Education  for  State  Colleges. 

She  was  appointed  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  the  National 
Rural  Development  Commission  and 
to  the  National  Commission  for  Com- 
munity Health  Service. 

Virginia  is  a  past  chairman  of  Amer- 
ican Farm  Bureau  Women.  She  has 
also  served  on  the  National  Livestock 
and  Meat  Board  and  boasts  of  having 
had  many  other  State  and  national  re- 
sponsibilities in  agricultural,  civics, 
service  organization,  and  youth. 

In  this  101st  Congress,  Virginia 
Smith  is  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Republican  Research  Committee 
Rural  and  Agricultural  Communities 
Task  Force.  She  serves  on  the  steering 
committee  of  the  Rural  Health  Coali- 
tion and  is  active  in  a  caucus  of  House 
and  Senate  members  concerned  about 
rural  development. 

Mrs.  Smith's  legislative  initiatives  in 
the  100th  and  101st  Congresses  quite 
notable— they  have  included  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  institute  to  de- 
velop new  industrial  uses  for  agricul- 
tural commodities.  She  also  is  leading 
a  campaign  to  increase  Federal  fund- 
ing for  rural  public  transportation. 
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Mrs.  Smith  recently  secured  $12.8 
million  in  Federal  funds  for  the  con- 
tinued development  of  the  Mean 
Animal  Research  Center  in  Clay 
Center,  NE;  this  included  a  new 
Center  for  Advanced  Studies  in  Food 
Animal  Medicine,  and  Food  Process- 
ing, Transportation,  and  Marketing 
centers  on  the  University  of  Nebraska, 
Lincoln's  campuses  in  the  State  Cap- 
itol and  in  Scottsbluf  f . 

Mrs.  Smith,  or  should  I  say  Dr. 
Smith,  was  awarded  Kearney  State 
College's  honorary  doctorate  in 
humane  letters  in  ceremonies  on 
August  7,  1987.  A  month  later,  Mrs. 
Smith  was  inducted  into  the  Nebraska 
Hall  of  Agricultural  Achievement. 
Mrs.  Smith  was  the  first  woman  ever, 
to  receive  each  of  these  distinguished 
honors. 

Only  4  months  ago,  Mrs.  Smith  re- 
ceived the  National  Rural  Electric  Co- 
operative Association's  Distinguished 
Service  Award.  She  was  the  first 
woman  in  the  organization's  47-year 
history  to  receive  the  award. 

As  Members,  we  have  precious  little 
time.  Quality  time  is  even  a  rarer  com- 
modity. Virginia  is  retiring  at  the  end 
of  this  term  to  spend  some  quality 
time  with  Haven  and  her  family  of 
Chappell,  NE. 

As  her  high  school's  valedictorian  at 
age  15,  Virginia  said,  "There  is  no  ex- 
cellence without  great  labor."  Today, 
62  years  later,  she  continues  to  live  by 
that  philosophy. 

I  salute  her  years  of  service  and  join 
all  Nebraskans  in  wishing  her  all  the 
best  in  the  years  to  come.  I  am  proud 
to  have  been  a  part  of  the  Nebraska 
congressional  delegation  with  Con- 
gresswoman  Virginia  Smith.  Virginia, 
Nebraska  will  miss  your  abilities,  your 
enthusiasm,  your  kindness,  your  lead- 
ership: the  model  you  have  been  for 
all  of  us  to  follow. 


giving  the  ultimate  sacrifice.  The  journey  to 
civilization  requires  the  fight  for  democracy. 

Many  have  said  that  it  was  in  the  early 
I970's,  with  the  opening  of  relations  with 
China  due  to  the  Nixon  initiatives,  that  the 
seeds  of  today's  revolution  were  planted.  Ex- 
change students  came  to  the  United  States 
for  study  as  part  of  the  normalization  process, 
and  returned.  From  the  early  trickle  of  stu- 
dents, the  number  has  grown  tremendously. 
According  to  administration  sources,  the  crisis 
in  China  shall  affect  the  visa  status  of  76,000 
Chinese  students  presently  attending  educa- 
tional institutions  in  the  United  States.  Thus,  it 
comes  as  no  surprise  to  find  that  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  leads  all  nations  in  sending 
the  greatest  number  of  foreign  exchange  stu- 
dents to  America. 

The  youth  of  China  have  come  to  the 
United  States  to  become  educated,  and  in 
that  process  they  have  tasted  the  fruits  of  de- 
mocracy. And  the  knowledge  has  been 
shared.  It  is  thus  befitting  that  the  students 
have  acted  as  the  catalyst  for  the  massive 
demonstrations  for  freedom,  numbering  in  the 
millions,  that  have  been  supported  by  ele- 
ments in  all  classes  of  Chinese  society.  As 
our  revered  President  Thomas  Jefferson  once 
stated,  "if  a  nation  expects  to  be  ignorant  and 
free,  it  expects  what  never  was  and  never  will 
be."  As  IS  being  played  out  before  the  world, 
China  in  its  quest  for  knowledge  to  break  the 
bonds  of  ignorance  must,  inevitably,  also  cast 
away  the  chains  of  Communist  repression. 

In  Chinese  culture  there  is  an  old  saying, 
"She  sheng  ch'ii  i."  It  means,  quite  simply,  to 
give  one's  life  for  the  sake  of  righteousness. 
In  witnessing  the  thousands  of  ordinary 
people  that  have  so  courageously  and  self- 
lessly  sacrificed  their  lives  so  that  future  gen- 
erations may  enjoy  democracy,  perhaps  there 
has  never  been  so  righteous  a  cause. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  upon  my  colleagues  in 
Congress  and  our  President  to  place  stronger 
sanctions  against  the  Chinese  Government  in 
condemnation  of  their  cowardly  attacks  on 
their  people,  and  to  take  means  in  support  of 
the  struggle  for  freedom  and  democracy  m 
that  country. 


THE  STRUGGLE  FOR 
DEMOCRACY  IN  CHINA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  American  Samoa  [Mr.  Fa- 
leomavaega]  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  FALEOMAVAEGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  after 
watching  the  events  in  China  of  the  past  week 
with  hon-or  and  disbelief,  it  is  clear  that  rule  by 
Communism  cannot  coexist  with  the  concept 
of  civilization,  as  we  know  it,  in  the  modern 
world.  The  brutal,  calculated  slaughter  and 
maiming  of  thousands  of  innocent,  unarmed 
citizens  by  military  troops  bespeaks  of  the 
depths  of  barbarism  that  a  regime  of  repres- 
sion shall  sink  in  order  to  maintain  power. 

The  massacre  in  Beijing,  however,  more  im- 
portantly speaks  to  the  strength  of  the  human 
spirit  of  a  people  that  strive  for  that  which  we 
in  America  accept  as  given:  The  rights  of  de- 
mocracy. Clearly,  the  people  of  China  are 
teaching  the  world,  through  vivid  example, 
that  the  freedoms  of  speech,  association, 
press,  and  human  dignity  are  indeed  worthy  of 


INTRODUCTION  OF  H.R.  2572 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order  of  the  House,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Rosten- 
KOWSKi]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today  1  am  introducing  H.R.  2572,  a 
bill  to  repeal  a  special  tax  benefit  con- 
tained in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
with  respect  to  employee  stock  owner- 
ship plans  [ESOP's]. 

This  special  benefit  provides  banks, 
savings  and  loan  institutions,  insur- 
ance companies,  and  mutual  funds  a 
50-percent  exclusion  on  interest 
income  received  from  an  ESOP  when 
the  ESOP  borrows  to  purchase  stock 
from  an  employer. 

This  provision  is  one  of  several  spe- 
cial tax  rules  designed  to  provide  mod- 
erate and  reasonable  assistance  for  the 
establishment  of  ESOP's.  Specifically, 
this  provision  was  intended  to  provide 
a  tax  subsidy  for  ESOP's  that  borrow 


funds  in  order  to  purchase  an  employ- 
er's stock. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  conducted  5  days  of 
public  hearings  on  issues  related  to 
mergers,  acquisitions  and  other  trans- 
actions which  have  greatly  increased 
levels  of  corporate  debt.  During  these 
hearings,  members  of  the  committee 
received  testimony  from  several  wit- 
nesses, including  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, warning  that  this  special  tax 
benefit  for  ESOP's  had  the  potential 
to  be  used  in  an  abusive  manner  to 
avoid  significant  tax  liability. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  this  provision 
was  enacted  in  the  Deficit  Reduction 
Act  of  1984,  there  was  concern  that 
some  employers  had  inadequate  access 
to  the  funds  needed  to  establish  an 
ESOP.  This  provision  was  intended  to 
be  a  mechanism  that  would  create  an 
incentive  for  lenders  to  make  funds 
available  to  these  employers.  In  addi- 
tion, it  was  hoped  that  employees 
would  benefit  not  only  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  ESOP,  but  also  from  a 
sharing  of  the  tax  benefit  of  the  inter- 
est exclusion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  proliferation  of 
debt-financed  ESOP  transactions 
shows  that  many  companies  are  bor- 
rowing to  establish  ESOP's  merely  for 
the  sake  of  obtaining  tax  benefits 
without  providing  any  increase  in  ben- 
efits to  employees,  even  though  such 
an  increase  in  benefits  was  clearly  in- 
tended as  the  purpose  of  the  provision. 
ESOP  financing  has  become  big 
business  with  big  profits  for  Wall 
Street.  Banks  take  out  full-page  ads 
proclaiming  their  prowess  in  ESOP  fi- 
nancing. In  one  ad  alone,  a  bank  said 
it  participated  in  $800  million  of  ESOP 
loans  over  the  past  12  months. 

A  recent  ruling  by  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  will  serve  to  increase 
these  ESOP  transactions.  Last  week, 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  an- 
nounced in  Revenue  Ruling  No.  89-76, 
that  it  interprets  the  law  as  allowing 
the  special  tax  benefit  to  be  available 
even  if  the  debt  of  the  ESOP  is  public- 
ly traded. 

Based  upon  this  interpretation  of 
the  law.  Wall  Street  investment  bank- 
ers have  been  quick  to  design  ways  to 
package  ESOP  borrowings  in  public 
deals  for  the  primary  purpose  of 
taking  advantage  of  this  special  tax 
benefit.  A  recent  Wall  Street  Journal 
article  estimates  that  $20  to  $30  billion 
of  such  publicly  traded  debt  may  be 
issued  this  year,  which  would  repre- 
sent up  to  a  300-percenl  to  450-percent 
increase  in  E^SOP  borrowing  over  last 
year. 

This  ESOP  debt  qualifying  for  the 
special  tax  benefit  when  held  by  cer- 
tain institutional  lenders,  will  cause  a 
tremendous  revenue  loss  to  the  Treas- 
ury, estimated  at  approximately  $8  bil- 
lion over  the  next  5  years. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  once  again  we  have  wit- 
nessed a  special  tax  benefit  provision 
become  an  abusive  loophole  through 
the  ingenuity  of  Wall  Street  invest- 
ment bankers.  Congress  did  not  intend 
for  this  special  tax  provision  to  be 
used  in  such  an  excessive  manner. 
American  taxpayers  cannot  be  expect- 
ed to  pay  hard-earned  tax  dollars 
while  Wall  Street  fills  its  pockets  with 
excessive  tax-subsidized  profits  from 
these  transactions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation  I  intro- 
duce today  will  stop  this  abuse  imme- 
diately. Under  this  bill,  the  special  ex- 
clusion for  interest  income  on  debt 
used  to  purchase  ESOP  employer  se- 
curities is  repealed.  I  understand  that 
some  investment  bankers,  fearing  that 
I  might  take  action  against  the  blatant 
excesses  inherent  in  these  transac- 
tions, have  been  working  day  and 
night  to  try  to  complete  deals  before 
the  legislation  could  be  introduced.  Al- 
though I  do  not  condone  such  activi- 
ties, it  has  always  been  my  policy  to 
legislate  in  a  prospective  manner.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  bill  I  introduce  today 
will  be  effective  only  for  debt  issued 
on  or  after  June  7.  1989.  with  respect 
to  a  written  binding  contract— or  a 
tender  offer  registered  with  the  Secu- 
rities and  Exchange  Commission— to 
purchase  the  ESOP  stock  underlying 
the  debt  entered  into  on  or  after  June 
7.  1989. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  action  I  take  today 
in  introducing  this  legislation  is  not 
designed  in  any  manner  to  implicate 
the  proper  and  reasonable  application 
of  rules  governing  the  taxation  of 
ESOPs. 

However,  in  this  period  of  budgetary 
restraints  Congress  cannot  and  should 
not  make  tough  decisions  on  reducing 
program  expenditures  which  affect 
millions  of  Americans  while  at  the 
same  time  allowing  a  small  class  of 
taxpayers  to  enrich  themselves 
through  manipulating  the  Tax  Code.  I 
urge  all  Members  to  support  this  legis- 
lation. 


UMI 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CHAIRMAN  OP  THE  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  THE  BUDGET 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Panetta] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  and  as  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget,  pursuant  to  the 
procedures  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  and  section  311  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act  of  1974.  as 
amended.  I  am  submitting  for  printing 
in  the  Congressional  Record  the  offi- 
cial letter  to  the  Speaker  advising  him 
of  the  current  level  of  spending. 
credit,  and  revenues  for  fiscal  year 
1989.  This  is  the  fourth  report  of  the 
101st  Congress. 


The  term  "current  level"  refers  to 
the  estimated  amount  of  budget  au- 
thority, outlays,  credit  authority,  and 
revenues  that  are  available— or  will  be 
used— for  the  full  fiscal  year  in  ques- 
tion based  only  on  enacted  law. 

Current  level  reports  are  intended  to 
provide  members  information  to  com- 
pare enacted  spending  and  revenues 
with  the  aggregate  ceilings  on  budget 
authority,  outlays,  and  revenues  estab- 
lished in  a  budget  resolution,  and  also 
to  compare  enacted  legislation  with 
the  allocations  of  new  discretionary 
budget  authority,  entitlement  author- 
ity, and  credit  authority  made  to  a 
committee  pursuant  to  subsection 
302(a)  of  the  Budget  Act.  This  report 
compares  the  spending,  credit,  and 
revenue  levels  in  current  level  with 
those  assumed  in  the  budget  resolu- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1989— House  Con- 
current Resolution  268— adopted  on 
June  6,  1988. 

Current  level  reports  provide  infor- 
mation that  is  necessary  for  enforcing 
section  311  of  the  Budget  Act.  Section 
311(a)  prohibits  the  consideration  of  a 
spending  or  revenue  measure  if  the 
adoption  of  that  measure  would  cause 
the  ceiling  on  total  new  budget  au- 
thority or  total  outlays  set  in  the 
budget  resolution  for  a  fiscal  year  to 
be  exceeded  or  would  cause  revenues 
to  be  less  than  the  appropriate  level  of 
revenues  set  forth  in  the  budget  reso- 
lution. 

Section  311(b)  provides  an  exception 
to  the  311(a)  point  of  order  for  meas- 
ures that  would  breach  the  ceilings  on 
total  spending  set  forth  in  the  budget 
resolution  but  would  not  cause  a  com- 
mittee to  exceed  its  "appropriate  allo- 
cation" of  discretionary  spending  au- 
thority made  pursuant  to  section 
302(a)  of  the  Budget  Act.  Such  an  ex- 
ception was  first  provided  by  the 
Budget  Resolution  for  fiscal  year 
1985— House  Concurrent  Resolution 
280.  98th  Congress.  The  exception  was 
made  permanent  by  the  amendments 
to  the  Budget  Act  included  in  the  Bal- 
anced Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit 
Control  Act  of  1985— Public  Law  99- 
177,  Gramm-Rudman-HoUings.  This 
exception  is  intended  to  protect  a  com- 
mittee that  has  stayed  within  its  allo- 
cation of  discretionary  budget  author- 
ity and  new  entitlement  authority 
from  points  of  order  if  the  total  spend- 
ing ceilings  have  been  breached  for 
reasons  outside  of  its  control.  For 
fiscal  year  1989,  the  302(a)  allocations 
to  House  committees  made  pursuant 
to  the  conference  report  on  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  268  were  print- 
ed in  House  Report  100-662,  June  1. 
1988. 

Section  311(c)  of  the  Budget  Act 
provides  that,  for  purposes  of  enforc- 
ing section  311.  the  levels  of  new 
budget  authority,  entitlement  author- 
ity, outlays,  and  revenues  shall  be  de- 
termined on  the  basis  of  estimates 
made    by    the    Committee    on    the 


Budget.  Current  level  reports  repre- 
sent partial  fulfillment  of  this  enforce- 
ment responsibility  of  the  Budget 
Committee  by  providing  both  esti- 
mates of  enacted  aggregate  spending 
and  revenues,  and.  for  purposes  of  de- 
termining the  applicability  of  the  sec- 
tion 311(b)  exception,  estimates  of  the 
relationship  between  the  budgetary 
effect  of  enacted  legislation  within  a 
committee's  jurisdiction  and  the  allo- 
cation of  spending  authority  made  to 
that  committee. 

The  estimates  in  this  report  are 
based  on  economic  and  technical  as- 
sumptions in  place  at  the  time  of  the 
adoption  of  the  budget  resolution. 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  268.  on 
June  6.  1988.  This  is  intended  to  pro- 
tect committees  which  acted  on  the 
basis  of  the  assumptions  of  the  budget 
resolution  from  changes  in  economic 
and  technical  factors  over  which  they 
have  no  control.  Unless  the  Congress 
adopts  a  subsequent  budget  resolution 
for  a  fiscal  year  that  alters  the  as- 
sumptions concerning  legislative  ac- 
tions, committees  should  be  able  to 
expect  that  measures  that  conform 
with  the  budget  resolution  will  not  be 
subject  to  points  of  order  for  violation 
of  the  Budget  Act.  To  do  otherwise 
and  base  enforcement  on  constantly 
changing  economic  and  technical  esti- 
mates would  seriously  disrupt  the  leg- 
islative process,  penalize  committees 
that  are  unable  to  complete  work  on 
legislation  within  a  short  period  after 
adoption  of  a  budget  resolution,  and 
undermine  respect  for  budget  enforce- 
ment procedures. 

In  addition  to  section  311,  the 
Budget  Act  contains  another  point  of 
order  that  requires  Budget  Committee 
estimates  for  enforcement.  Section 
302(f)  (1)  the  Budget  Act  prohibits  the 
consideration  of  a  measure  providing 
new  budget  authority,  new  entitle- 
ment authority,  or  new  credit  author- 
ity if  the  adoption  of  that  measure 
would  cause  a  committee  to  exceed  its 
allocation  of  new  spending  or  credit 
authority  made  pursuant  to  subsection 
302(b)  of  the  Budget  Act.  The  302(b) 
allocation  is  a  subdivision  of  the  new 
spending,  new  entitlement,  and  new 
credit  authority  allocated  to  a  commit- 
tee pursuant  to  section  302(a).  among 
either  the  subcommittees  of  that  com- 
mittee or  among  programs  over  which 
the  committee  has  jurisdiction.  This 
point  of  order  was  added  to  the 
Budget  Act  by  the  amendments  in- 
cluded in  the  Balanced  Budget  and 
Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of 
1985. 

Section  302(g)  provides  that  the  en- 
forcement of  section  302  shall  be 
based  on  estimates  of  spending  and 
credit  authority  made  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget.  The  Budget  Com- 
mittee fulfills  this  responsibility  by 
providing,  as  necessary,  a  separate  sec- 
tion 302  report  to  the  Speaker. 
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For  information  purposes  only,  cur- 
rent level  reports  will  continue  to  in- 
clude a  comparison  of  the  budget  and 
credit  authority  divided  among  the 
Appropriations  subcommittees  by  that 
committee's  302(b)  division  with  the 
actual  enacted  spending  and  credit  leg- 
islation within  each  subcommittee's 
jurisdiction. 

As  chairman  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee, I  intend  to  keep  the  House  in- 
formed regularly  on  the  status  of  the 
current  level. 


House  of  Representatives. 
Committee  on  the  Budget. 
Washington,  DC.  June  7.  1989. 
Hon.  Thomas  S.  Foley. 
Speaker.     U.S.    House    of    Representatives. 
Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker;  On  January  30.  1976, 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget  outlined  the 
procedure  which  it  had  adopted  in  connec- 
tion with  its  responsibilities  under  section 
311    of   the   Congressional    Budget   Act   of 
1974,  as  amended,  to  provide  estimates  of 
the  current  level  of  revenues  and  spending. 
I   am   herewith   transmitting   the  status 
report  under  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
268.    the    concurrent    resolution    on    the 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1989. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  pro- 
cedural situation  with  regard  to  the  spend- 
ing ceilings  (total  budget  authority  and 
total  outlays)  is  affected  by  section  311(b)  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974.  as 
amended  by  Public  Law  99-177.  Enforce- 
ment against  possible  breaches  of  the  spend- 
ing ceilings  under  311(a)  of  the  Budget  Act 
would  not  apply  when  a  measure  would  not 
cause  a  committee  to  exceed  its  -appropri- 
ate allocation"  of  'new  discretionary  budget 
authority  "  or  "new  entitlement  authority" 
made  pursuant  to  section  302(a)  of  the 
Budget  Act.  It  should  be  noted  that  under 
this  procedure  the  committee's  outlay  allo- 
cation is  not  considered. 

The  Intent  of  section  311(b)  of  the  Budget 
Act  is  to  protect  a  committee  that  has 
stayed  within  its  spending  authority  alloca- 
tions—discretionary budget  authority  or 
new  entitlement  authority— from  points  of 
order  if  the  total  spending  ceilings  have 
been  breached  for  reasons  outside  of  its  con- 
trol. The  302(a)  allocations  to  House  com- 
mittees made  pursuant  to  the  conference 
report  on  House  Concurrent  Resolution  268 
were  printed  in  H.  Rept.  100-662  (June  1. 
1988). 

The  enclosed  tables  compare  enacted  leg- 
islation to  each  committees  302(a)  alloca- 
tion of  discretionary  budget  authority,  new 
entitlement  authority,  new  direct  loan  obli- 
gations and  new  primary  loan  guarantee 
commitments.  The  estimates  of  spending 
and  revenues  for  purposes  of  the  application 
of  points  of  order  under  the  Budget  Act  are 
based  upon  the  economic  and  technical  as- 
sumptions underlying  the  fiscal  year  1989 
budget  resolution.  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 268. 

The  Energy  and  Commerce  Committee 
ttfid  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  have 
exceeded  their  targets  for  new  entitlement 
authority  because  of  the  enactment  of 
Public  Law  100-360.  the  Medicare  Cata- 
strophic Coverage  Act  and  Public  Law  100- 
485,  the  Family  Welfare  Reform  Act.  The 
concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1989  assumed  enactment  of  both 
pieces  of  legislation  but  made  no  allocations 
for  them.  The  House  report  on  the  budget 
resolution  explained  that  such  legislation,  if 
deficit-neutral,  would  be  appropriate  even 


though  it  exceeded  the  resolutions  section 
302  allocations  or  spending  aggregates. 

Revenues  exceed  the  revenue  floor  estab- 
lished by  the  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1989  because  of  enact- 
ment of  Public  Law  100-360.  the  Medicare 
Catastrophic  Coverage  Act  and  Public  Law 
100-485,  the  Family  Welfare  Reform  Act. 
Passage  of  this  legislation  was  assumed  in 
the  budget  resolution  but  not  reflected  in 
the  revenue  floor.  The  budget  resolution  as- 
sumed deficit-neutral  catastrophic  health 
and  welfare  reform  legislation,  but  not  a 
specific  dollar  amount.  As  explained  in  the 
House  report  on  the  budget  resolution,  the 
revenue  increases  in  Public  Law  100-360  and 
Public  Law  100-485  were  intended  to  offset 
and  make  deficit  neutral  the  multiyear 
spending  in  those  bills.  Therefore,  it  would 
not  be  consistent  with  the  assumptions  in 
the  budget  resolution  to  enact  any  addition- 
al revenue-losing  legislation  beyond  Public 
Law  100-418.  the  Omnibus  Trade  Act  and 
Public  Law  100-449,  the  Canada-U.S.  Free 
Trade  Agreement. 
Sincerely. 

Leon  E.  Panetta. 

Chairman. 
Enclosures. 


House  Committee 

Armed  Services 

Banking,  Finance,  and  Urban  Affairs 

District  of  Columbia 

Education  and  Labor 

Energy  and  Commerce 

Foreign  Affairs 

Government  Operations 

House  Administration 

Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 

Judiciary 

Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 

Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 

Public  Works  and  Transportation 

Science  and  Technology 

Small  Business 

Veterans'  Affairs 

Ways  and  Means 

'  See  nexl  table  for  detail. 

Committees    are    over    (  •  i    or    under    <  - 
302(a)  allocation  for    discretionary  action  ". 


REPORT  TO  THE  SPEAKER  OF  THE  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRE- 
SENTATIVES FROM  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  BUDGET  ON 
THE  STATUS  OF  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  1989  CONGRESSIONAL 
BUDGET  ADOPTED  IN  H  CON.  RES.  268,  REFLECTING 
COMPLETED  ACTION  AS  OF  JUNE  6,  1989 

iln  millions  ol  dollaisl 


Budget 
aulhotily 


Oullays 


Revenues 


Appiopriate  level 

Cuticnt  level 


AmounI  unflei  ceilings 
Amounl  ovei  ceilings 
AmounI  unfler  lloor 
Amount  ovei  lloor 


1,231,;00 
1.232.624 


l.O99,?0O         964400 
1.100.091  964.434 


«4 


391 


Current  level 
budget  authority 

(...) 

(...) 
(...) 
(...) 
(...) 
(...) 
(...) 
(...) 
(...) 
(...) 
(...) 
(...) 
(...) 
(...) 
(...) 
(-4) 
-79) 


( 


1   their 


FISCAL  YEAR  1989  HOUSE  APPROPRIATIONS  COMMIHEE 
DISCRETIONARY  ACTION,  COMPARISON  OF  CURRENT 
LEVEL  AND  BUDGET  RESOLUTION  SUBDIVISIONS  OF  THE 
HOUSE  APPROPRIATIONS  COMMIHEE  PURSUANT  TO  SEC- 
TION 302 

I  in  (iHllions  ot  Ootlifsl 


BUDGET  AUTHORITY 

Any  measure  providing  budget  or  entitle- 
ment authority  which  is  not  included  in  the 
current  level  estimate  of  budget  authority 
for  fiscal  year  1989,  if  adopted  and  enacted, 
would  cause  the  appropriate  level  of  budget 
authority  for  that  year  as  set  forth  in  H. 
Con.  Res.  268  to  be  exceeded. 

OUTLAYS 

Any  measure  providing  budget  or  entitle- 
ment authority  which  is  not  included  in  the 
current  level  estimate  of  outlays  for  fiscal 
1989.  if  adopted  and  enacted,  would  cause 
the  appropriate  level  of  outlays  for  that 
year  as  set  forth  in  H.  Con.  Res.  268  to  be 
exceeded. 

REVENUES 

Any  measure  that  would  result  in  a  reve- 
nue loss  which  is  not  included  in  the  current 
level  estimate  and  that  exceeds  $34  million 
in  revenues  for  fiscal  year  1989.  if  adopted 
and  enacted,  would  cause  revenues  to  be  less 
than  the  appropriate  level  for  that  year  as 
set  forth  in  H.  Con.  Res.  268. 

Fiscal  year  1989  discretionary  action  budget 
authority,  comparison  of  current  level  and 
budget  resolution  allocation  by  committee 
pursuant  to  section  302 

(In  millions  of  dollars] 

Current  leiel 
House  Committee  budget  authontu 

Agriculture (+412) 

Appropriations  ' <  +283) 


House  Apcrooiialions 
sutKonimiltee  subdivisions 


Cutienl  level 
buflgel 
iullonly 


DwclKans    "^'""^i  Hun 


Commerce  Slate  luslice 
Detense 

District  ol  ColumOia.-- 

f  nergy  and  Watei . ... 

Foreign  Operations. ..__.„ 
Interior 


(*309) 

(-249) 

(-6) 

(    ") 

(+15) 

- (.•■) 

Ubor  HHS  [ducatm i  +  IM) 

(-41) 
(  ) 
1  +  14) 
(+98) 
(+26) 
(   ) 


Legislative  Branch 

Military  Construction 

Rural  Development  and  Agriculture 

Transportation  

Treasury  Postal  Service      

VA  HUD  Independenl  AgendB  --. 

Total 


(-3) 

(    ) 

(...) 

(+3) 

( -  3,632) 

(-) 

1-33) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(-243) 

(   ) 

(   ) 

(   ) 


(  ) 
(..) 
(-) 
(..) 
(  ) 
(..) 
(..) 
(-) 
(  ) 
1  +  6) 
(  ) 
(  ) 
(   ) 


.283 


3  908 


SuPcommiliees  are  over  ( 
Oiscietionary  action 


f )  o>  1111*1  ( -  )  their  302(b)  suMnrewiB  ot 


FISCAL  YEAR  1989,  ALLOCATION  OF  NEW  ENTITLEMENT 
AUTHORITY  [NEA]  PURSUANT  TO  SECTION  302 

I  In  millions  ot  dollaiSj 


Committee 


Agicullure 
Armed  Senrices 


^iioca 
Iron 


Reported  '      [njcted  ■ 


[nacled  over 

I  *  )/un*t 

(-  I 
allocation 


fneigy  and  Comnerce      _ 
Interior  am)  Insulai  Altaits.- 
iudiciary 
Veterans  Allans 
Ways  and  Means 
UndislriDuled  to  committee 


.125 


+  611 

»532 

»532 

7  2.14 

-2.234 

+  2,234 

♦  75 

+  55 

+  55 

+  35 

+  16 

♦.16 

+  39 

+  14 

+  14 

4-395 

*3«9 

-19 

1.624 

+  1.461 

+  1.461 

1  These  ligures  are  used  lor  401ieii2!  ol  the  Budget  Act 

■  Ttiese  figures  are  used  lor  302(1 1  pornts  ot  order 

Note-Itie  tnergy  and  Commerce  and  the  Ways  and  Means  Committees 
nave  eiceeded  their  targets  tiecause  ol  the  enactmem  ot  PuWic  La»  100  360, 
the  Medicare  Dtastiophic  Act,  and  Itie  completion  ot  HR  1)20  the  Family 
Wellare  Retoim  Ac!  The  liscai  year  1989  Pudget  resolution  assumed  enactment 
ol  such  legislation  but  made  no  alkjcalions  lor  it  The  House  report  on  the 
budget  resotulion  expUined  Itial  such  legislation  it  delot  neutral  *ould  Ik 
appropriate  even  though  it  eiceeded  the  resotulion  s  section  30i  allocations  oi 
spending  aggregates 

Further  Public  La*  lOO  418,  the  Omnibus  Trade  and  Competitiveness  Act, 
provided  $111  million  ol  N[A  thai  is  scored  m  the  enacted  column  against 
Ihe  Ways  and  Means  Committee  Aiiaation  This  amount  can  be  counted 
against  the  undistributed  $125  million  m  NtA  that  «as  assumed  by  the  budget 
conferees  to  be  available  lor  programs  m  lunclions  500    550  and  600 
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U.S.  Congress. 
Congressional  Budget  Office. 
Washington.  DC.  June  7.  1989. 
Hon.  Leon  E.  Panetta. 

Chairman.  Committee  on  the  Budget.  House 
of  Representatives.  Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  section 
308(b)  and  in  aid  of  section  311  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act,  as  amended,  this 
letter  and  supporting  detail  provide  an  up- 
to-date  tabulation  of  the  current  levels  of 
new  budget  authority,  estimated  outlays,  es- 
timated revenues,  and  direct  and  guaran- 
teed loan  levels  in  comparison  with  the  ap- 
propriate levels  for  those  items  contained  in 
the  most  recently  agreed  to  concurrent  reso- 
lution on  the  1989  budget  (H.  Con.  Res. 
268).  This  report  for  fiscal  year  1989  is  tabu- 
lated as  of  close  of  business  June  6,  1989.  A 
summary  of  this  tabulation  is  as  follows: 


I  In  millions  ol  doHarsI 


Budfei 

lesolution  H 

Con  Res 

?68 


Current  l<?vfl 


eutget  Kithotitj 

1.23Z.6Z4 

1.231  m 

924 

Oulljy 

1100.091 

1.099.700 

391 

964434 

964,400 

34 

DvKl  kun  oUigalioos 

24.370 

28  300 

3  930 

Guatantw)  Kurr  commiltnents 

110  956 

110,950 

6 

Since  my  last  report.  Congress  has  taken 
no  action  that  affects  the  current  level  of 
spending  or  revenues. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  D.  Reischauer, 

Director. 

PARLIAMENTARIAN  STATUS  REPORT  lOlST  CONG,  1ST 
S£SS.,  HOUSE  SUPPORTING  DETAIL,  FISCAL  YEAR  1989 
AS  Of  CLOSE  Of  BUSINESS  JUNE  6,  1989 

I  In  milliflfls  of  doltarsl 


Budget 

authoiity 


OulUys 


Revenues 


UMI 


I    Eluded   rn  previous   sessoni 
Rncnu6S 
Pennanenl       appfopfiaiioiis 

aid  trust  lunds 
Oltiei  acpropiiations 
Ottsenmi  recwils 

loUl  eiucled  m  previous 


II  Enacted  tins  session 

W|ust  tlK  purctuse  pice  tor 
non  111  dry  dairy  products 
(Putticla*  101 -" 

Impienientaliori  ol  ttie  Bipar 
tisan  Accord  on  Central 
America  i  PuCtK  lam 
101-14) 

Total  enacted  ll«  session 

III  Coilimwig  resolution  aulhority 
N  Conterence  agreements  ratited 

hfbolti  Houses 
V  uilittenenl  aulhority  and  oitier 
mandalory  ilems  requrrmi;  lur 
DM  anvoiirialion  action 
Ba>y  mdemnily  program 
Sliecalm* 
Food  Stamc  Rrogiam 
Federal  crop  insurance  cor 

poralion  tund 
CorriDact  ol  're«  association 
Federal  unemployment  twie 
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Budget 
aulttorily 


Outlays 


Revenues 


Medicaid 

Public  La*  100  360 

45 

45 

PuWic  la*  100-485 

10 

10 

Family  support  payments  to 

States 

Previous  la* 

355 

355 

Public  La*  100  485 

63 

63 
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tliorily 

Total  current  level  as  ol 
June  6   1989 
1989   budget   resolulron   H    Con 
Res  268 

Amount  remaining 
Over  budget  resolution 
Under  budget  resolution 


1.214 
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1.100.091 
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964,434 
964,400 


924 


391 


34 


'  less  than  S500  thousand 

Note   -Numbers  may  not  add  due  to  rounding 


RURAL  DISMANTLEMENT  EN- 
COURAGED IN  FAMILY  AND 
MEDICAL  LEAVE  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  [Mr.  Grandy]  is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  GRANDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  special  order  out  this  evening, 
along  with  my  colleagues  from  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Ballenger],  and  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Fawell],  to  discuss 
a  legislation  package  that  has  been 
before  this  Congress  once  before  and 
will  undoubtedly  be  before  this  Con- 
gress for,  hopefully  the  last  time,  in 
the  101st  Congress.  That  is,  specifical- 
ly, H.R.  770,  the  Family  and  Medical 
Leave  Act,  which  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  has  passed  out 
but  has  not  yet  reached  the  floor. 

I  note  with  interest  tonight  that 
many  of  my  colleagues,  at  this  special 
order,  will  be  discussing  rural  develop- 
ment, something  that  all  Members 
from  rural  districts  are  certainly  for, 
something  I  am  sure  quite  a  lot  of 
Members  will  have  something  to  say, 
something  which  will  entail  quite  a  bit 
of  legislation  in  the  101st  Congress.  I 
will  not  participate  in  that  special 
order,  although  I  will,  perhaps  to- 
night, be  touching  on  the  dark  side  of 
rural  development,  which  is  rural  dis- 
mantlement. By  that  I  mean  oppres- 
sive pieces  of  legislation  that  contra- 
dict all  the  good  things  we  try  to  do 
for  our  rural  community,  whether  we 
talk  about  drought  or  increased  com- 
modity prices  or  business  and  industry 
loans,  or  grants,  or  rural  enterprise 
zones,  or  tax  breaks.  All  of  these  qual- 
ify as  rural  development,  and  all  of 
them  will  probably  be  supported  in 
one  way,  shape,  or  form,  by  this 
House. 

However,  against  that  we  have  to 
deal  with  an  equal  opposite  reaction 


which  is  rural  dismantlement  com- 
posed of  many  things:  Inflation,  which 
in  this  case  usually  is  caused  by  the 
drought:  increased  taxes  in  many 
cases;  increased  costs,  particularly  in 
farm  country  for  fuel  and  input  costs; 
probably  the  greatest  component  of 
rural  dismantlement  which  is  oppres- 
sive, intrusive.  Federal  regulation, 
whether  it  comes  via  section  89,  the 
existing  Tax  Code,  or  OSHA,  or  EPA, 
or  whether  it  comes  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor  through 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  into 
statute  in  the  form  of  the  Family  and 
Medical  Leave  Act. 

What  does  this  act  do?  Well,  very 
simply,  it  requires  employers  in  this 
country  who  have  50  employees  or 
more,  and  in  2  years,  only  35  employ- 
ees or  more,  to  get  10  weeks  of  unpaid 
leave  for  paternity  or  maternity  situa- 
tions in  the  course  of  2  years,  and  15 
weeks  of  medical  leave  in  the  course  of 
the  year,  leaving  a  potential  of  25 
weeks,  after  a  year,  of  unpaid  leave. 

Members  can  say,  what  does  this 
have  to  do  with  rural  dismantlement? 
Why  is  this  a  bad  thing?  Most  small 
businesses  will  be  exempted,  50  em- 
ployees or  less.  While  I  might  point 
out  to  many  of  my  colleagues  that  are 
from  districts  that  perhaps  do  not 
have  the  number  of  small  towns  that  I 
do,  do  not  have  the  number  of  rural 
communities,  50  jobs  or  50  employees 
in  most  of  the  area  I  represent  is  not  a 
small  business.  It  may  not  just  be  a  big 
business,  it  may  be  the  only  business 
in  that  town.  It  may  be  the  only 
reason  that  town  is  still  on  the  map.  It 
may  be  the  only  anchor  in  that  com- 
munity. 

I  can  guarantee  Members  that  if  this 
legislation  becomes  law,  there  will 
probably  be  as  many  communities  as 
businesses  that  will  suffer  conse- 
quences. We  are  not  just  talking  about 
business  here,  the  Family  and  Medical 
Leave  Act  does  not  merely  specify 
business  employers,  it  specifies  all  em- 
ployers. 

Again,  we  are  talking  about  unravel- 
ing the  rural  infrastructure  that  we 
are  so  interested  in  preserving  when 
we  talk  about  rural  development.  But 
under  this  bill,  we  are  not  just  talking 
about  a  main  street  business  or  factory 
at  the  edge  of  town,  we  are  talking 
about  the  fire  department,  the  police 
force,  we  are  talking  about  a  hospital, 
if  one  exists  in  the  community,  and  we 
are  talking  about  a  nursing  home 
which  invariably  exists  in  a  rural  com- 
munity. 

D  1940 

And  we  might  very  well  be  talking 
about  a  vocational  institution,  a  tech- 
nical school,  or  a  small  college.  And  we 
are  talking  about  problems  that  these 
communities  will  have  first  of  retain- 
ing these  facilities  and  then  attracting 
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businesses  to  come  into  these  commu- 
nities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  begun  to  try  to 
highlight  what  the  Family  and  Medi- 
cal Leave  Act  means  to  a  rural  Con- 
gressman with  a  rural  constituency, 
and  I  pose  the  question  of  rural  devel- 
opment versus  rural  dismantlement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  now  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Fawell] 
who  will  present  a  different  perspec- 
tive. 

Mr.  FAWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  very  much  for  yielding. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  congratulate  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  [Mr.  Grandy]  for 
arranging  this  special  order. 

For  those  of  us  who  look  upon  this 
legislation  with  its  nickname  of  "Pa- 
rental Leave"  and  recognize  that  it  is  a 
lot  more  than  parental  leave,  it  has 
been  rather  difficult  for  us  to  speak 
against  it  because  with  that  nickname, 
people  have  the  idea  that  the  bill  basi- 
cally is  one  that  is  aimed  at  bonding 
between  a  parent  and  a  child.  It  is  so 
much  more,  and  that  is  one  of  the 
major  points  that  I  think  we  should 
emphasize  in  this  special  order.  It  is  so 
much  more  than  just  parental  leave 
that  it  really,  I  think,  should  have  a 
title  like  the  Uniform  National  Em- 
ployee Sick  Leave  Act. 

It  covers,  as  has  been  indicated,  all 
of    America's   businesses,    those   who 
meet  the  criteria  of  having  initially 
more  than  50  employees,  and  that  will 
drop  down,  as  I  recall,  to  20  employ- 
ees. When  the  legislation  sets  Federal 
standards,  as  we  try  to  do  from  Wash- 
ington in  reference  to  this  bill,  we  are 
assuming  that  all  America  is  alike,  and 
so  we  can  look  at  the  13th  Congres- 
sional District.  It  is  not  a  rural  area 
any  longer,  but  of  all  the  businesses 
there,  most  would  be  affected.  It  is 
quite  a  growing   area,   and  they  are 
quite  different.  As  an  attorney  who 
did  a  lot  of  work  in  regard  to  public 
entities,  in  regard  to  schools  districts, 
park  districts,  and  other  public  enti- 
ties, I  think  that  people  do  not  realize 
and  many  cities  and  villages  do  not  re- 
alize that  this  bill  affects  them.  It  af- 
fects all  corporations  for  profit,  corpo- 
rations not  for  profit,  and  it  affects  re- 
ligious entities,  too,  as  I  read  this  lan- 
guage, and  all  schools,  public  and  pri- 
vate alike,  even  though  there  has  been 
an  amendment  that  will  try  to  satisfy 
the   serious   objections   which   public 
schools  have  in  reference  to  this  legis- 
lation. 

Every  entity  with  an  employment 
structure  is  covered  by  this  bill.  It  is  a 
one-way  vehicle  for  all  from  Washing- 
ton, DC.  We  are  great  with  those  kinds 
of  pronouncements,  and  we  believe 
that  we  have  in  effect  a  collective  bar- 
gaining clause  that  should  be  put  fully 
into  every  employment  relationship  in 
America.  Of  course,  as  time  goes  by, 
we  will  try  to  have  that  cover  more 
and  more  of  the  very  small  businesses. 


Interestingly  enough,  as  we  try  to 
look  at  legislation  like  this  and  under- 
stand it  is  as  best  we  can,  we  look  first 
of  all  at  the  definition  of  an  illness  or 
sickness   that   would   justify,    for   in- 
stance, an  employee  being  able  to  just 
leave,  let  us  say,  for  10  weeks.  It  can 
be  in  one  chunk  or  it  can  be,  for  in- 
stance, intermittently.  And  when  we 
look  at  the  definition  of  a  "health  con- 
dition"  which   would   justify   an   em- 
ployee leaving,  we  find  that  it  is  a 
health  condition  which  may  pertain  to 
himself  or  it  may  pertain  to  family 
members,  and  we  note  that  it  is  a  very, 
very  broad  and  a  very  weak  definition. 
It  simply  says  that  there  is  an  illness 
or  an  injury  or  an  impairment,  and 
you  would  have  continuing  treatment 
or  have  supervision  by  what  is  called  a 
health    care    professional,    and    that 
health  care  professional  does  not  have 
to  be  an  M.D.;  it  can  be,  for  instance,  a 
director  of  a  nursing  home.  And  on 
that  basis,  an  employee  has  the  right 
to  say,  "Well,  I  have  got  that  illness 
that  is  described,  and,  therefore,  I  can, 
if  I  have  a  health  condition  as  so  de- 
scribed, or  if  any  of  the  members  of 
my  family  have  a  health  problem  so 
described,  I  can  leave.  I  can  leave,  for 
instance,  to  take  care  of  members  of 
my  family." 

Interestingly  enough,  it  covers,  for 
instance,  the  sons  and  daughters  of  an 
employee,  it  covers  the  parents,  and  it 
covers  the  parent-in-law,  but  for  some 
strange  reason— and  I  have  never  been 
able  to  get  an  explanation  for  this— it 
does  not  cover  ones  spouse.  That  is  to 
say  that  in  relation  to  my  mother-in- 
law,  for  instance,  who  is  in  a  nursing 
home,  my  wife,  who  teaches  school  in 
Napierville,  IL,  would  have  a  perfect 
right  to  leave  for  10  weeks  to  take  care 
of  her  because  she  meets  the  defini- 
tion of  "illness,"  as  set  forth  in  this 
legislation,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  I 
was  dying  in  a  hospital  someplace,  she 
would  not  have  the  right  to  do  so. 

If  the  drafting  of  the  legislation  is 
that  bad  in  regard  to  that  very  salient 
issue,  we  can  understand  how  many 
other  holes  there  may  be  in  it.  And 
with  all  the  public  entities  to  which  I 
especially  made  reference,  where  you 
have  elected  public  officials,  school 
board  members,  park  district  officials, 
city  and  village  officials,  members  of 
councils  and  boards  who  are  elected, 
trying  to  have  a  personnel  leave  record 
that  will  blend  in  with  the  special 
trust  of  a  public  nature  which  they 
have,  this  type  of  legislation  just 
cannot  possibly  fit. 

A  school  board  has  to  have  person- 
nel leave  policies,  for  instance,  that 
will  guarantee  that  the  teachers  will 
be  there  at  the  commencement  of  a  se- 
mester and  will  not  just  be  able  to 
take  leave  on  the  basis  of  definitions 
of  "illness,"  for  instance,  as  thought 
best  by  Washington,  DC. 

If  you  have  a  trauma  squad  at  a 
public  hospital  or  private  hospital,  for 


that  matter,  you  have  got  to  be  as- 
sured that  those  people  are  going  to 
show  up  and  be  able  to  perform  their 
duties. 

Mr.  GRANDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  defer  to  me  on  that  point 
for  just  a  moment? 
Mr.  FAWELL.  Surely. 
Mr.  GRANDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is 
an  excellent  point,  and  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  did  negotiate  with 
their  school  boards  to  get  some  flexi- 
bility so  that  if  a  key  employee  or  a 
teacher  or  administrator  leaves  near 
the  end  of  the  school  year,  the  school 
would  have  the  ability  to  deny  leave. 

Hospitals  do  not  have  that  option. 
Vocational  schools  do  not  have  this 
option.  So  we  are  basically  saying  in 
this  bill  that  one  sector  of  our  employ- 
ment force,  particularly  the  public 
sector,  is  a  lot  more  important  than 
the  others,  which  is  something  that  I 
think  we  would  not  want  to  be  in  favor 
of. 

Mr.  FAWELL.  No.  absolutely  not.  I 
have  had  private  schools  now  write  to 
me  and  say  that  if  we  recognize  cer- 
tain exceptions  insofar  as  public 
schools  are  concerned,  then  why  not 
include  private  schools,  because  obvi- 
ously our  personnel  policies  are  ar- 
rived at  for  the  benefit  basically  of 
having  sound  education  for  the  stu- 
dents, and  if  we  can  make  certain  ex- 
ceptions for  public  schools,  there  is  no 
reason  in  the  world  why  that  should 
not  extend  on  to  private  schools. 

We  can  think  of  our  police  depart- 
ments in  our  major  cities.  We  talk 
about  the  "blue  flu,"  for  instance,  that 
can  be  a  controversial  way  by  which 
police  officers,  if  they  have  problems 
in  employment  structures,  can  stay 
away  from  employment. 

As  I  have  said,  one  can  go  on  with 
just  so  many  illustrations  where  elect- 
ed officials  are  trying  to  create  person- 
nel leave  policies  that  would  meet  the 
particular  performance  requirements 
by  them  of  their  public  trust  prob- 
lems, and  here  we  have  Washington  in 
its  wisdom  saying  that  we  have  a 
standard  personnel  sick  leave  policy 
that  is  so  very  good  that  we  can  fit  it 
in  and  mandate  it  upon  every  public 
and  private  employment  structure  in 
America.  And  when  these  people  leave, 
we  must  remember— and  they  can 
leave  intermittently,  as  I  have  indicat- 
ed, or  they  can  leave  for  a  10-week  or 
15-week  period,  which  may  be  the 
case— they  can  then  expect  when  they 
come  back  that  their  job  should  be 
there  and  it  should  be  waiting  for 
them,  and  in  the  meantime,  the  public 
employer,  of  course,  has  to  do  every- 
thing possible  to  find  that  physics 
teacher  or  that  trauma  unit.  Those  re- 
quirements have  to  be  fulfilled,  and 
you  have  also  the  requirements  of  nu- 
clear power  plants,  which  have  tre- 
mendous   employment    problems,    of 
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course,   because   they   have   to   have 
well-trained  employees  available. 

So  while  we  all  want  to  do  every- 
thing possible  to  encourage  sick  leave 
for  employees.  I  might  add  that  em- 
ployers, public  and  private  both,  cer- 
tainly are  doing  everything  possible  to 
arrange  for  unpaid  leave  for  parents 
who  will  be  having  the  birth  of  a  child 
in  their  home.  But  we  obviously  have 
in  this  legislation  not  only  a  mandate 
in  that  regard  but  a  mandate  that 
covers  so  very,  very  much  more  than 
that  that  it  just  is  not  fair  and  it  just 
is  not  workable. 

n    1950 

Mr.  Speaker,  employers  and  employ- 
ees, not  the  Federal  Government,  are 
in  the  best  position  to  judge  personnel 
leave  policies  in  collective  bargaining 
agreements,  and  in  this  time  in  which 
we  are  living  with  the  work  force 
changing  I  think  our  business  entities 
which  are  and  are  not  for  profit  and 
public  entities  are  recognizing  that 
they  certainly,  if  they  are  going  to 
compete  for  employees,  that  they  are 
going  to  have  to  have  very  carefully 
crafted  and  obviously  different  types 
of  leave  policies  to  meet  their  particu- 
lar public  trusts  or  their  business 
problems. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  they  are 
going  to  recognize  more  and  more  that 
they  are  going  to  have  to  have  this, 
but  it  has  to  be  done.  I  think,  volun- 
tarily. Flexibility  in  the  employment 
relationship  rather  than  rigid  require- 
ments dictated  by  Washington  I  think 
just  makes  good  common  sense,  and 
once  again,  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Grandy],  my  friend,  I  do 
appreciate  very  much  his  setting  aside 
this  time  so  that  some  of  us  can  ex- 
press ourselves,  and  perhaps  people 
who  are  listening  and  others  will  gain 
a  greater  insight  into  what  type  of  leg- 
islation we  are  talking  about  here. 

Mr.  GRANDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Pawell]  for  his  comments,  and  he 
puts  me  in  mind  of  a  saying  that  I  be- 
lieve is  attributed  to  former  President 
Eisenhower  who  was  talking  about  for- 
eign policy  ironically  at  the  time.  He 
said,  "It's  hard  to  speak  for  the  farmer 
when  your  plow  is  a  pencil  and  you're 
a  thousand  miles  from  the  cornfield." 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  we  are  a  thou- 
sand miles  from  reality  on  this  par- 
ticular piece  of  legislation.  I  appreci- 
ate the  comments  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Fawell]  in  pointing 
out  how  poorly  it  is  drafted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Bal- 
lenger],  another  colleague  from  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
an  employer  himself,  a  small  business 
man,  someone  who  has  an  immediate 
knowledge  both  as  a  legislator  and  as  a 
citizen. 

Mr.  BALLENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 


Grandy]  for  yielding,  and  I  would  like 
to  make  a  few  statements  as  to  how  I 
feel  about  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  later  this  month,  the 
House  may  consider  a  controversial 
bill  entitled  the  Family  and  Medical 
Leave  Act-H.R.  770. 

As  you  have  stated,  H.R.  770  man- 
dates that  companies  employing  50  or 
more  workers  receive  10  weeks  of  job- 
protected  unpaid  family  leave  for  the 
birth,  adoption,  or  care  of  a  s"  riously 
ill  child  or  parent  during  a  2-year 
period.  Employees  could  receive  as 
much  as  15  weeks  of  unpaid  leave  over 
a  1-year  period  if  they  became  serious- 
ly ill. 

Employees  eligible  for  unpaid  leave 
under  H.R.  770  must  have  at  least  1 
year  of  service  with  1,000  hours  of 
work  for  the  employer.  This  means, 
the  legislation  covers  part-time  em- 
ployees who  work  1  year  for  at  least  20 
hours  per  week. 

Mandating  unpaid,  job-protected 
leave  for  the  care  of  a  child  or  sick 
parent  sounds  like  a  good  idea.  It  ap- 
pears to  offer  a  simple  way  to  provide 
all  employees  equal  treatment  when 
they  need  time  with  their  families. 
However,  appearances  can  be  deceiv- 
ing and  mandating  a  new  national 
leave  policy  presents  serious  problems. 

We  have  heard  from  several  of  my 
colleagues  on  specific  problems  in  the 
Family  and  Medical  Leave  Act  and  I 
would  like  to  focus  on  an  area  that  is 
of  special  concern  for  many  small  busi- 
ness owners— periodic  reporting  during 
leave  taken  by  the  employee. 

Under  the  bill,  an  employer  is  re- 
quired to  hold  a  open  a  job  for  the  em- 
ployee on  leave  for  1  day,  1  week,  1 
month  and  restore  the  employee  to 
the  same  position  upon  completion  of 
leave. 

Yet  at  no  time  during  the  10  or  15 
weeks  of  leave  is  the  employee  re- 
quired to  notify  the  employer  of  his  or 
her  intentions  to  return  to  work.  I 
tried  to  amend  the  bill  in  committee  to 
have  weekly  notice  but  was  voted 
down! 

This  creates  problems  for  the  em- 
ployer. Should  the  business  owner  hire 
a  temporary  worker  or  get  a  perma- 
nent replacement?  Or  should  the  job 
just  he  held  open  during  the  lenght  of 
the  leave? 

I  think  you  can  clearly  see  the  types 
of  problems  that  this  presents  for 
many  small  busneses,  but  let  me  give 
you  an  example  of  a  company  in  Char- 
lotte, NC: 

At  one  point  we  were  required  to  hold 
open  a  job  for  a  National  Guard  member 
who  was  taking  his  basic  training.  This  one 
person  was  20  percent  of  our  staff— a 
trained  graphic  designer.  For  six  months  we 
'made  do'  with  free  lancers,  etc.  This  re- 
quired more  time  from  the  rest  of  our  staff. 
When  his  basic  training  was  over,  he  did  not 
return,  but  looked  for  a  job  with  higher  pay. 
This  left  us  high  and  dry  again— having  to 
hire  and  train  someone  else. 


This  employer  in  good  faith  with  his 
employee  held  open  a  job  for  a  long 
period  of  time,  yet  was  left  in  a  lurch 
when  the  employee  did  not  return  to 
work.  The  employer  is  providing  fringe 
benefits  during  the  time  of  leave  and 
must  also  seek  and  train  a  replace- 
ment, further  delaying  the  efficient 
operation  of  a  business.  In  addition,  it 
seems  the  employee  will  also  qualify 
for  COBRA  coverage  after  taking 
leave. 

As  a  former  small  business  owner,  I 
know  that  most  employers  want  to  do 
what  they  can  to  help  their  employ- 
ees. Periodically  reporting  back  to  the 
employer  is  only  fair  and  this  can  be 
accomplished  with  a  simple  phone  call 
or  letter  during  the  time  of  leave.  Yet 
the  bill  fails  to  address  this  very  real 
problem. 

In  summary,  prescribing  a  one-size- 
fits-all  policy  for  all  businesses,  both 
small  and  large,  ignores  the  fact  that 
employee  needs  differ  from  one  busi- 
ness to  another.  Mandating  one  par- 
ticular benefit  limits  the  ability  of  em- 
ployers to  offer  benefits  that  appeal  to 
their  workers.  Mandating  family  and 
medical  leave  forces  employers  to 
offer  one  benefit  at  the  expense  of  an- 
other. 

The  issue  is  not  the  leave,  which  is  a 
good  policy  for  all  companies  to 
pursue,  the  issue  remains  the  appro- 
priate role  for  government.  I  urge 
each  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House  to 
keep  this  in  mind  as  they  consider  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  GRANDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Ballenger)  for  his  comments.  He 
points  to  a  particular  irony  in  the  bill 
which  basically  says,  "You  can  work 
20  hours  a  week  part  time  for  a  compa- 
ny for  1  year  and  then  receive  25 
weeks  full  time  off  the  following  year, 
if  you  so  desire,"  and  obviously  the 
point  about  businesses  tailoring  their 
leave  policies— sometimes  they  do  not 
even  call  them  leave  policies— is  they 
merely  tailor  them  to  the  employees 
and  take  them  on  a  case-by-case  basis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Armey],  another 
colleague  on  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor,  a  fierce  opponent  of 
this  bill,  a  fierce  ally,  I  might  say,  of 
the  employee  particularly,  but  also  the 
small  employer. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Grandy]  for  yielding,  and  I  appreciate 
his  leadership  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  we  look  at  the 
parental  leave  bill.  I  find  it  a  particu- 
larly obnoxious  example  of  Potomac 
fever. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  was  first  elected 
to  congress,  I  must  confess  that  I  had 
never  held  a  prior  or  other  elected 
office.  I  was  somewhat  innocent  in 
even  the  language  of  politics. 
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Soon  after  I  was  elected  a  very  kind 
and  gentle  lady  from  my  district  came 
to  me  and  said: 

Now,  Dick,  we  appreciate  the  things  you 
said  you  wanted  to  do  in  office,  but  I  want 
to  warn  you  against  getting  Potomac  fever. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  did  not  understand 
the  term.  I  asked  the  lady,  "What  is 
Potomac  fever," 

She  said: 

Well,  you've  seen  it.  That's  when  your 
Congressman  who  used  to  be  your  neighbor, 
and  understands  the  values  of  your  commu- 
nity and  appreciates  the  needs  of  your  chil- 
dren, goes  off  to  Washington,  and  falls  in 
with  that  Washington  crowd  and  forgets  all 
about  the  folks  who  sent  him  there. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  promised  that  lady  I 
would  not  get  Potomac  fever.  Being 
from  Texas  I  suggested  that  I  already 
had  the  Trinity  fever  after  the  Trinity 
River  bottom,  and  I  am  not  going  to 
forget  the  people  who  sent  me  to 
Washington.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is 
I  represent  working  men  and  women 
of  Texas,  not  the  Washington-based, 
special-interest,  power-brokering 

groups  here  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  fact  is  the  first 
thing  to  recognize  about  this  legisla- 
tion is  that  it  offers  the  working  men 
and  women  of  America,  whether  they 
be  in  Washington  or  Iowa,  something 
they  do  not  want,  and  the  best  test  of 
that  proposition  is  this:  I  would  ask 
the  working  man  and  woman  in  this 
country  today,  many  of  whom  have 
what  are  called  cafeteria  benefit  plans, 
whether  their  employer  offers  them 
an  opportunity  to  pick  and  choose 
those  plans  that  best  fit  the  needs  of 
their  families. 

D  2000 

If  your  employer  offered  you  within 
that  cafeteria  plan  the  choice  of  10  or 
15  weeks  of  unpaid  leave,  for  any 
number  of  reasons,  would  you  choose 
that  instead  of  increased  dental  cover- 
age benefits  for  your  youngster's 
braces,  paid  maternity  leave  if  you 
happen  to  have  a  wife  or  be  a  wife 
who  is  still  of  childbearing  age.  ex- 
tended medical  coverage  for  a  young- 
ster who  may  have  some  difficulty  or 
even  for  yourself,  or  any  number  of 
other  things  you  might  have? 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is.  American 
working  men  and  women  do  work  be- 
cause they  have  to.  That  is  no  big  sur- 
prise to  anybody  outside  of  Washing- 
ton. 

I  have  a  confession.  I  would  not 
work  if  I  did  not  have  to.  I  do  not 
think  I  am  extraordinary  in  that 
sense.  I  would  love  to  have  myself  a 
resort  in  the  Caribbean  and  all  the 
money  in  the  world  and  never  have  to 
do  a  day's  work  in  my  life,  but  I  have 
worked  every  day  of  my  life  since  I 
was  about  14  years  old.  and  I  have  not 
liked  it  and  I  have  done  it  because  I 
had  to.  There  has  been  no  time  in  all 
that   period   of   time   where   I   could 


afford  to  take  10  or  15  weeks  off  work 
without  pay. 

I  would  suggest  to  you  there  are 
very  few  working  men  and  women  in 
this  country  that  can  afford  this 
luxury  that  this  government  is  pre- 
pared in  this  bill  not  only  to  allow 
them,  but  to  require  them  to  take  in 
their  benefits  package,  whether  they 
want  it  or  not  and  in  lieu  of  those 
things  they  might  rather  choose,  like 
the  dental  coverage  for  the  young- 
ster's braces  or  the  paid  maternity 
leave. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  nobody 
gets  something  for  nothing  in  this 
process  and  if  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment comes  in  and  tells  every  employ- 
er he  must  offer  this  benefit  and  every 
employee  that  he  must  accept  this 
benefit,  then  the  employers  and  the 
employees  are  going  to  have  a  con- 
stricted range  of  options  and  other 
benefits  will  be  dropped  and  the  pri- 
mary cost  of  this  largess  will  be  borne 
by  the  working  men  and  women  of 
America. 

So  it  is  not  needed,  except  by  a  small 
band  of  special  interest  groups  in 
America. 

Let  me  illustrate  who  benefits.  The 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Ballenger]  who  just  spoke,  offered  an 
amendment  in  committee.  The  amend- 
ment said  that  if  any  employer  in 
America  offers  an  equal  amount  of 
unpaid  leave  under  the  identical  cir- 
cumstances of  this  bill  and  does  so  vol- 
untarily, that  employer  will  be  ex- 
empted from  the  mandate.  That 
amendment  was  voted  down  by  the 
sponsors  of  this  bill. 

It  reminds  me  of  an  old  adage,  "Lib- 
erals don't  mind  what  you  do  as  long 
as  it  is  mandatory." 

Now,  why  would  they  vote  that 
down?  Why  would  they  say,  "We  do 
not  find  it  acceptable  for  a  lawyer  to 
offer  freely  and  voluntarily  what  he 
otherwise  might  be  mandated  to  offer 
by  the  government"?  The  reason  that 
is  not  acceptable,  that  is,  the  reason 
freedom  is  not  acceptable  as  over  and 
against  the  Federal  Government  man- 
date is  that  if  people  have  the  freedom 
to  do  something,  lawyers  cannot  file 
lawsuits,  and  this  bill  is  lawsuit  bait. 

That  brings  me  to  the  unfairness  of 
it,  the  unfairness  to  the  working  men 
and  women  of  this  country  having  an 
undesired  benefit  imposed  on  them  by 
the  government  that  they  neither 
need  nor  want,  in  deference  to  lawyers 
making  money  out  of  lawsuits,  and 
that  is  not  all  the  unfairness. 

I  once  called  this  bill  "Yuppie  wel- 
fare." I  was  criticized  for  having  done 
so. 

Why  did  I  do  that?  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is  if  you  go  back  to  the  funda- 
mentals of  you  and  me  raising  a  family 
and  paying  our  bills,  if  you  are  a 
young  upwardly  mobile  professional 
person  and  if  especially  there  are  two 
of    you    with    relatively    high-income 


levels  working  in  a  two-family  earning 
home,  you  can  afford  to  take  the  10  or 
15  weeks  off  without  pay. 

Let  us  say  you  have  two  young  attor- 
neys, fresh  out  of  law  school,  have 
their  law  degrees  in  hand  and  they  are 
making  a  pile  of  cash  filing  lawsuits 
under  the  bill  passed  here  that  1  call 
parental  leave.  Now,  as  they  pile  up  all 
this  money  from  filing  those  lawsuits, 
they  soon  come  to  the  time  when  they 
can  afford  to  take  10  or  15  weeks  off 
without  pay,  and  as  they  take  that 
time  off  and  leave  the  office,  does  the 
work  stop?  No.  Who  bears  a  greater 
share  of  the  work  of  the  office  while 
the  lawyers  are  out  of  town?  Well,  the 
legal  secretary  or  the  legal  aid,  that 
younger,  less  experienced,  less  well- 
educated,  less  well-paid,  more  belea- 
guered employee  is  going  to  bear  the 
greater  share  of  the  load. 

This  is  a  perverse  redistribution  of 
real  income  from  the  higher  earning 
professional— to  the  higher  income 
earning  professional  from  the  lower 
earning  working  man  and  woman. 

I  had  a  group  of  firemen  come  in  my 
office.  They  said.  "We  want  you  to 
support  this." 

I  said,  "Why  do  you  want  me  to  sup- 
port this?  How  many  of  you  rank  and 
file  firefighters  on  the  line  could 
afford  to  take  10  or  15  weeks  off  with- 
out pay  if  the  Government  gave  you 
this  wonderful  benefit?" 

And  they  looked  around  and  they 
said,  "Well,  none  of  us  could." 

And  I  said,  "That  is  precisely  true. 
So  you  are  asking  me  to  support  a  law 
that  will  give  you  something  you  can't 
use." 

Well,  that  did  not  make  sense  to 
them. 

I  said,  "Suppose  we  pass  the  law. 
Who  do  you  think  might  be  able  to 
afford  to  take  the  10  or  15  weeks  off 
without  pay?" 

And  one  of  them  scratched  his  head 
and  said,  "Well,  the  supervisors,  the 
higher  paid  folks." 

"And  if  the  supervisors  are  off  for  10 
or  15  weeks,  who  is  going  to  do  their 
share  of  the  work?" 

•Well,  we  are,  we  rank  and  file  work- 
ing people. " 

I  am  telling  you,  that  is  a  nasty  spir- 
ited, unfair  redistribution  of  income 
from  the  poorer,  more  hard  working, 
less  privileged,  to  the  more  affluent, 
more  privileged  working  men  and 
women  of  this  country. 

There  is  one  other  point  I  would  like 
to  make  about  this  bill.  This  bill  says 
that  we  will  in  one  form  or  another 
pay  more  people  more  money  for  the 
same  or  less  work.  In  particular,  we 
will  pay  more  money  for  less  work. 
That  is  the  fundamental  root  cause  of 
inflation,  and  if  with  this  kind  of  legis- 
lation we  create  what  is  known  in  the 
discipline  of  economics  as  cost-push  in- 
flation, which  pushes  up  the  price  of 
groceries,  rents  on  houses,  gasoline  for 
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automobiles,  dental  services  for  your 
children,  once  again  the  working  men 
and  women  of  this  country  that  strug- 
gle so  hard  to  make  ends  meet,  who 
cannot  afford  to  take  10  or  15  weeks  of 
their  work  year  off  without  pay  and 
must  struggle  through,  will  be  forced 
to  bear  an  increased  cost  of  unneces- 
sary, undesirable,  unwanted  Federal 
legislation,  so  that  some  Washington- 
based  group  can  brag  to  their  Mem- 
bers: 

We  got  you  a  chance  to  file  more  lawsuits. 
We  got  you  a  chance  to  show  everybody 
that  you  are  a  socially  relevant  activist 
group  and  you  can  feel  good  about  how  con- 
temporary your  thinking  is. 

Now,  it  is  argued  that  one  reason  we 
ought  to  pass  this  legislation  is  that 
such  prominent  governments  as  those 
in  Europe,  the  semi-Socialist  countries 
in  Europe,  like  Sweden  and  France, 
have  this  kind  of  legislation.  I  would 
suggest  to  anybody  who  would  advo- 
cate the  passage  of  this  legislation  in 
light  of  its  existing  status  in  the  laws 
of  these  countries  to  check  the  unem- 
ployment statistics  for  women  of 
childbearing  age  in  these  countries. 
Whether  intended  or  not,  the  practical 
results  of  the  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion in  other  countries  has  been  a  bias 
against  the  hiring  of  young  women  of 
childbearing  ages.  That  is  not  enlight- 
ened. That  is  not  progressive.  That  is 
not  fair.  It  is  not  decent  public  policy 
in  the  special  interests  in  disregard  of 
the  public  interest,  and  I  would  sug- 
gest that  the  Members  of  this  body 
ought  not  to  have  Potomac  Fever. 
They  ought  not  to  represent  the 
narrow  special  interests  of  Washing- 
ton-based power  brokers,  but  they 
ought  to  represent  the  true  needs,  the 
true  requirements  of  men  and  women 
in  their  districts  back  home  who  work 
hard  every  day  under  very  difficult  cir- 
cumstances to  make  a  home  for  them- 
selves and  their  children. 

D  2010 

I  appreciate  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  taking  this  time  and  yielding  to 
me. 

I  hope  passionately,  with  all  my 
heart,  that  this  Congress  will  not 
again  unthinkingly  pass  legislation  as 
it  did  in  the  case  of  the  catastrophic 
health  care  bill,  as  it  did  in  the  infa- 
mous section  89,  which  heaped  a 
burden  again  on  the  working  men  and 
women  of  America  and  results  in  mas- 
sive loss  of  benefits  packages  across 
the  Nation  for  working  men  in  this 
country  so  that  somebody  in  this  town 
can  feel  good  about  their  social  rel- 
evance. 

I  will  say  again  about  this  bill,  as  I 
said  about  so  many  of  these  others, 
compassion  without  understanding  is 
cruel  and  mean-spirited  punishment  to 
the  people  who  hire  us  and  pay  our 
salaries,  and  we  ought  not  to  engage  in 
such  shallow  thinking. 


Mr.  GRANDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  I  particularly  thank 
him  highlighting  what  I  think  is  the 
most  onerous  part  of  the  bill,  which  is 
the  hypocrisy.  Like  most  high-minded, 
mean-spirited  labor  bills  that  we  pass, 
the  Family  and  Medical  Leave  Act  will 
hurt  those  people  it  purports  to  help, 
minorities,  women,  the  underskilled, 
the  underprivileged,  and  families 
struggling  to  make  ends  meet,  exactly 
the  people  we  are  supposedly  extend- 
ing our  hand  to,  but  really  our 
clenched  fist.  Would  the  gentleman 
not  agree? 

Mr.  ARMEY.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman. It  puts  me  in  mind  of  an  anal- 
ogy I  drew  some  years  ago,  that  while 
we  extend  the  visible  hand  of  Govern- 
ment, we  also  reach  out  with  the  invis- 
ible foot  of  the  Government,  and  we 
kick  a  lot  of  folks  around.  It  is  our  job 
to  read  the  fine  print,  think  deeply 
about  these  matters,  and  ask,  in  every 
legislative  effort,  who  benefits  and 
who  pays  the  cost.  The  gentleman  is 
exactly  right.  Those  folks  who  can 
least  afford  it  pay  the  costs  on  behalf 
of  those  folks  who  least  need  the  addi- 
tional benefit. 

Mr.  GRANDY.  That  is  true,  and  I 
think  it  is  probably  something  that  we 
could  all  agree  upon,  particularly 
those  of  us  who  oppose  this  legisla- 
tion, that  a  benefit  mandated  is  ulti- 
mately a  benefit  denied,  because  bar- 
gaining is  denied,  and  if  the  flexible 
plan  cannot  be  tailored  to  meet  the 
flexible  needs  of  the  work  force,  you 
will  probably  contract  them. 

The  interesting  thing  is  that  when 
we  talk  about  mandated  leave,  we  are 
really  not  opposed  to  leave.  We  are  not 
opposed  to  parental  leave.  We  are  not 
opposed  to  bereavement  leave.  We  are 
not  opposed  to  any  kind  of  leave. 
What  we  are  opposed  to  is  mandate  it, 
because  in  so  doing,  we  limit  those  op- 
tions. 

The  irony  here  is  that  our  workforce 
right  now  is  responding  much  more 
quickly  than  those  of  us  with  Potomac 
fever  to  the  changing  demographics  of 
the  workplace.  There  are  more  women 
in  the  workplace.  There  are  more 
working  couples.  In  a  few  years'  time, 
I  dare  say,  there  will  be  more  elderly 
people  returning  to  the  workplace,  and 
the  workforce,  that  is,  the  employer 
side  in  this  country,  is  responding. 

Here  are  what  some  of  the  surveys 
are  showing  already.  In  1988,  the 
American  Society  of  Personnel  Admin- 
istration surveyed  1,500  companies  of 
all  sizes.  Eighty-nine  percent  had  some 
form  of  disability  leave:  69  percent  of 
that  was  paid.  Does  that  sound  like  an 
employer  force  in  this  country  that  is 
a  bunch  of  Simon  Legrees  that  are  not 
responding  to  the  needs  of  their  em- 
ployees? The  National  Council  of 
Jewish  Women's  Center  for  the  Child 
in  1987  went  to  100  communities  and 
talked  to  2,000  employers.  Seventy-two 
percent  of  the  women  in  firms  of  20  or 


more  receive  a  minimum  leave  of  8 
weeks  of  job-protected  leave  for  preg- 
nancy, and  if  we  look  at  the  demo- 
graphics between  1986  and  1988,  the 
number  of  flexible  benefit  plans  has 
increased  drastically,  meaning  the 
trend  is  in  the  favor  of  the  employer 
and  the  employee  sitting  down  and 
working  out  the  arrangement  that 
best  suits  both  of  them.  Why?  Because 
the  employer  is  going  to  need  that 
person  in  the  workforce  2000.  He  is 
going  to  need  them  to  compete  with 
companies  down  the  street  and  compa- 
nies on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Pacific.  So  he  offers  life  and 
health  insurance,  and  he  offers  dental 
and  vision  care,  and  he  offers  a  greater 
paid  vacation,  and  he  offers  sick  leave, 
maternity  leave,  bereavement  leave, 
educational  assistance,  and  adoption 
assistance,  and  he  offers  profit  sharing 
and  employee  discounts.  He  lets  the 
employee  pick  what  he  or  she  needs. 

A  young  working  couple  with  chil- 
dren who  are  older  than  newborns  are 
gonig  to  need  some  kind  of  child  care. 
They  are  more  concerned  with  what 
happens  in  the  first  10  years  of  life  as 
opposed  to  the  first  10  weeks.  They 
will  need  some  dental  care. 

An  elderly  couple  that  is  going  back 
to  work,  trying  to  supplement  their 
income,  may  want  something  entirely 
different.  They  may  want  some  vision 
care.  They  may  want  to  set  some 
money  aside  for  long-term  care. 

What  we  have  right  now  is  a  rela- 
tionship that  is  not  in  any  way  con- 
trolled by  the  Federal  Government, 
and  in  that  sense,  it  is  not  limited  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRANDY.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  I  believe  that  I  am  cor- 
rect that  there  is  no  Federal  law  that 
mandates  paid  maternity  leave.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  GRANDY.  There  is  no  law  that 
mandates  paid  maternity  leave  yet. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Again,  I  find  myself 
fascinated  by  this  curious  thought 
process  that  is  called  Potomac  fever. 
There  is  no  law  on  the  books  that  says 
that  thing  which  is  clearly  more  de- 
sired, more  needed  by  more  working 
men  and  women  in  this  country,  paid 
maternity  leave,  it  is  not  mandated  by 
the  Government.  The  Government,  in- 
stead, chooses  to  mandate  something 
they  clearly  do  not  want,  would  less 
prefer,  and  could  not  use,  and  again, 
the  point  of  the  gentleman  is  well 
taken:  Despite  all  of  the  evidence  we 
have  of  those  firms  and  those  employ- 
ees that  have  voluntarily  and  freely 
worked  out  a  fair  arrangement  be- 
tween themselves,  this  bill  expressly 
refuses  to  allow  anybody  who  would 
do  the  same  or  more  freely  and  volun- 
tarily to  be  exempted  by  the  Federal 
mandate.  The  bill  is  of  no  value  to  its 
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sponsors  unless  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  requiring  this  one  very  nar- 
rowly defined,  very  useless  benefit, 
and  if  anybody  can  tell  me  how  that  is 
in  any  way  in  the  interests  of  the 
working  men  and  women  of  this  coun- 
try to  have  this  imposition  on  their 
rights,  this  reduction  of  their  free- 
doms, this  mandate  on  their  family 
budget  by  an  unthinking,  uncaring 
special  interest  group,  then  they  can 
give  me  some  basis  by  which  I  might 
consider  the  possibility  that  I  would 
vote  for  this  bill  and  against  the  needs 
of  my  constituents. 

But  to  this  day,  nobody  has  given  me 
one  legitimate  idea  why  this  is  good 
public  policy. 

Mr.  GRANDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  reclaim- 
ing my  time.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comments. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  the  employer 
community  of  this  country  is  respond- 
ing a  lot  faster  than  Government,  Fed- 
eral or  State,  ever  could. 

I  have  here  an  article  from  the 
Washington  Times  which  is  dated  May 
31,  just  last  week,  itemizing  the  bene- 
fit package  which  AT&T  just  negotiat- 
ed with  the  Communications  Workers 
of  America,  which  is  probably  the 
precedent  for  the  most  generous  leave, 
parental,  medical,  adoption  assistance, 
flexible  hours,  and  resource  and  refer- 
ral services  provided  for  child  care. 
This  is  a  hallmark. 

Does  the  gentleman  think  the  Gov- 
ernment could  ever  write  this?  Listen 
to  what  one  of  the  executives  says  re- 
garding this  legislation,  quoting  from 
the  article  now: 

Arline  A.  Johnson,  a  senior  research  asso- 
ciate with  the  New  York-based  Conference 
Board's  Work  and  Family  Information 
Center,  said  the  group  will  release  a  report 
this  summer  showing  that  more  than  half 
the  nations  Fortune  500  companies  offer 
some  form  of  family  or  medical  leave. 

Interestingly  enough,  if  this  issue  is 
burning  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
Americans,  if  they  are  clamoring  for 
this,  much  the  same  way  they  clam- 
ored for  section  89  or  catastrophic 
health  care,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  pointed  out,  then  why  do  we 
have  a  survey  from  the  Washington 
Post-ABC  News  Service  that  found 
only  3  percent  of  the  American  public 
believed  that  parental-leave  should  be 
given  a  high  priority  in  Congress? 
They  want  leave,  but  they  do  not  want 
us  to  give  it  to  them,  and  that  is  the 
problem.  We  do  not  help  small  busi- 
ness. We  do  not  help  small  labor.  We 
merely  tread  on  their  feet. 

One  of  the  reasons  the  proponents 
of  this  bill  will  continue  to  argue  for  it 
is  they  will  say,  "But  it  is  so  cheap." 

If  we  dig  out  the  cost,  it  is  only  $4.50 
per  employee.  The  GAO  had  reported 
in  1987  that  to  provide  mandated  leave 
for  50  employees  will  only  cost  the 
taxpayers  $188  million  a  year.  When 
we  go  to  35  employees  it  is  a  mere  $212 
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million, 
money. 

Of  course,  by  1989  they  had  to  read- 
just their  estimate  because  health  care 
has  increased  by  30  percent.  So  now 
we  are  talking  about  $244  million.  $276 
million  if  we  are  talking  about  35  em- 
ployees, and  we  will.  But  even  there, 
even  when  we  are  talking  about  short 
money  like  that,  we  are  also  talking 
about  health  care  which  is  growing 
faster  than  any  other  expense  in  our 
economy.  And  we  are  not  talking 
about  any  of  the  other  costs  that 
these  businesses  incur. 

This  survey  that  the  GAO  conduct- 
ed for  the  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee went  to  two  towns.  Detroit,  MI, 
and  Charleston,  SC.  To  give  Members 
an  idea  of  how  far  that  is  from  my  dis- 
trict, Charleston,  SC,  and  North 
Charleston  would  constitute  the  larg- 
est four  cities  in  my  district  if  they 
were  in  rural  Iowa.  Detroit  would  be 
my  State,  and  yet  80  firms  in  these 
two  towns  reported  the  data  that  now 
serves  as  the  base  for  this  legislation, 
completely  unfounded,  completely 
biased.  Yet  this  is  the  criteria  that  we 
are  using. 

What  is  omitted  from  this  survey  is 
even  more  telling.  We  do  not  talk 
about  lost  productivity,  we  do  not  talk 
about  training  costs,  we  do  not  talk 
about  replacement  cost,  we  do  not  talk 
about  unemployment  insurance  which 
businesses  will  have  to  pay  for  tempo- 
rary employees,  and  we  do  not  figure 
in  those  COBRA  benefits  which  have 
to  be  paid  if  your  employee  decides  to 
leave  your  employ  while  he  or  she  is 
on  leave.  And  do  not  forget,  as  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  al- 
ready said,  he  does  not  even  have  to 
tell  you,  he  does  not  have  to  give  you 
any  notification  whatsoever. 

So  how  can  we  quantify  what  the 
costs  are?  And  I  have  not  even  talked 
about  litigation  or  talked  about  the 
cost  that  I  think  is  the  most  insidious 
of  all,  the  businesses  that  will  not 
grow  or  expand  because  they  are 
afraid  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRANDY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  I  think  another  cost 
we  must  be  sensitive  to  is  that  human 
cost  to  those  employees  left  behind 
when  the  supervisors  take  their  leave. 
Think  in  terms  of  yourself  being  a 
young,  legal  secretary  with  a  couple  of 
children  at  home,  working  hard  all 
day  long  and  then  having  the  addi- 
tional burden  for  10  or  15  weeks  of  the 
boss'  slack  time,  work  they  left  behind, 
and  then  go  home  after  a  hard  day's 
work  with  that  additional  burden,  and 
no  increase  in  salary  to  compensate 
for  taking  up  the  boss'  slack  while 
they  are  out  of  town.  That  is  the 
human  cost  of  this  bill  that  is  so 
tragic,  because  it  falls  so  heavily  on 
those  people  whose  lives  are  so  belea- 


guered and  so  less  privileged  that  they 
cannot  afford  to  carry  the  burden  for 
somebody  who  cannot  afford  to  take 
10  weeks  off  and  then  go  home  and  be 
cheerful  with  their  children. 

Mr.  GRANDY.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's comments,  particularly  be- 
cause he  talks  about  the  human  side 
of  this  bill.  He  talks  about  the  human 
cost.  Normally  Republicans  are  chided 
for  talking  in  terms  of  econometric 
models,  macroeconomics,  and  micro- 
economics, and  very  rarely  about 
people.  This  bill  is  entirely  about 
people,  but  more  to  the  point,  it  is 
about  discriminating  against  people. 

Who?  Single  people  clearly,  because 
they  do  not  have  children  and  cannot 
use  the  maternity  side  of  these  bene- 
fits. Childless  couples,  and  there  are 
many  in  this  society;  low  income  fami- 
lies who,  as  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
pointed  out,  could  not  use  an  unpaid 
leave  benefit;  and  older  workers,  as  I 
mentioned  earlier.  It  clearly  discrimi- 
nates against  small  business  and  small 
towns  and  rural  environments  who 
cannot  compete  with  larger  urban 
areas  to  attract  businesses  that  could 
accommodate  temporary  labor  pools. 
And  do  not  forget  we  are  talking  about 
small  business,  which  in  the  last  10 
years  has  created  70  percent  of  the  14 
million  new  jobs,  small  business  which 
right  now.  according  to  the  National 
Federation  of  Independent  Business 
Survey,  at  least  72  percent  of  their 
membership  provides  some  sort  of 
leave  policy.  But  finally  we  are  talking 
about  discrimination  against  women, 
women  who  have  the  potential  to  bear 
children. 

Under  this  bill,  under  the  antipreg- 
nancy  statutes  that  we  have,  under 
any  of  the  civil  rights  legislation  we 
have,  there  is  nothing  that  protects  a 
woman  who  applies  for  a  job.  who  is  25 
and  able  to  give  birth,  and  a  woman 
who  is  50  and  cannot,  from  applying  to 
the  same  employer  and  that  employer 
thinking,  most  likely  to  himself,  why 
should  I  take  a  chance  on  this  young 
person  who  might  leave  me.  That 
person  who  needs  the  job  the  most  is 
least  likely  to  get  it  under  this  bill. 

Once  again  we  are  talking  about  the 
people  we  are  most  trying  to  help.  Let 
me  read  at  this  point  a  quote  from  a 
person  who  testified  in  front  of  our 
Subcommittee  on  Labor-Management 
Relations,  Ms.  Synthia  Simpler,  per- 
sonnel manager  for  the  James  River 
Corp.,  who  is  herself  a  mother  and  is 
affected  by  this  legislation.  She  had 
this  to  say: 

There  are  other,  less  apparent  costs  in- 
volved as  well.  Since  working  women  will  be 
viewed  as  the  most  likely  candidates  for  pa- 
rental leave,  hidden  discrimination  will 
occur  if  this  bill  becomes  law.  Women  of 
child-bearing  age  will  be  viewed  as  risks,  po- 
tentially disrupting  operations  through  an 
untimely  leave.  Anyone  who  has  had  a  sec- 
retary out  on  maternity  leave  knows  how 
chaotic  the  office  is  when  an  inexperienced 
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temp  steps  in  to  take  her  place.  Who  takes 
care  of  the  territory  when  a  sales  represent- 
ative drops  out  for  ten  weeks?  Who  will 
close  the  books  if  the  only  accountant  In  the 
plant  goes  out  on  parental  leave?  Unlike 
men.  women  must  still  constantly  prove 
that  they  can  handle  the  responsibilities  of 
work  and  family  at  the  same  time.  If  this 
legislation  passes,  it  will  only  reinforce  the 
prejudices  which  already  exist.  Consequent- 
ly, we  will  find  "employment  opportunities" 
in  less  critical,  lower  paying  jobs. 

What  she  is  saying,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
that  this  bill  is  a  testament  to  chau- 
vinism. Who  in  this  body  is  for  chau- 
vinism? Not  even  the  gentleman  from 
Texas. 

So  I  ask:  Are  we  talking  about  bene- 
fits delivered  or  benefits  denied?  To 
me  there  is  no  question.  This  is  a  legis- 
lative initiative  looking  for  a  problem. 
Why  are  we  writing  a  law  when  it  is 
not  even  being  asked  for? 

Child  care,  yes.  There  is  a  great  need 
for  child  care.  And  vocational  training, 
yes.  We  have  already  responded  to 
those  two  categories. 

But  leave,  mandated  and  regulated 
by  the  Federal  Government?  Not  now. 
auid  hopefully  not  ever. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  for  the 
Record  two  letters,  one  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  and  one  from  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  both  saying  that 
this  bill  is  an  absolute  veto  if  it  con- 
tains a  mandate. 

The  letters  referred  to  follow: 
U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OP  LABOR. 

Washington,  DC.  March  7.  1989. 
Hon.  Prkd  Grandy. 
House  of  Representatives.  Washington.  DC 

Dear  Fred:  I  appreciate  receiving  your 
views  on  the  Family  and  Medical  Leave  Act 
which  is  scheduled  for  consideration  by  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  on 
March  8,  1989.  I  share  your  concern  that  a 
mandated  benefit  approach  would  have  neg- 
ative consequences  for  the  continued  cre- 
ation and  preservation  of  jobs  in  our  econo- 
my. That  is  why  H.R.  770  is  unacceptable. 

As  Secretary  of  Labor.  I  am  sensitive  to 
the  changing  needs  of  the  American  work- 
force. As  workforce  demographics  change, 
particularly  as  women  enter  the  workforce 
in  increasing  numbers,  there  is  a  growing 
need  for  flexibility  in  employee  benefit  op- 
tions. Employers  increasingly  understand 
this  need  for  flexibility,  and  many  are  work- 
ing with  their  employees  to  develop  appro- 
priate personnel  practices.  H.R.  770's  man- 
dated approach,  instead,  would  impose  need- 
less rigidity  in  the  employment  relationship. 

The  Adrninistration  supports  and  encour- 
ages parental  and  medical  leave  policies  de- 
signed to  meet  the  specific  needs  of  individ- 
ual companies  and  their  employees.  We 
strongly  believe  this  can  be  best  achieved 
voluntarily:  therefore,  the  Administration 
strongly  opposes  the  mandated  approach  to 
employee  benefits. 

Additionally,  the  mandatory  leave  policy 
in  H.R.  770  would: 

Reduce  overall  employee  benefits  as  com- 
panies eliminate  voluntary  benefits  in  order 
to  afford  new  parental  and  medical  leave  re- 
quirements: 

Impose  the  costs  of  leave  mandatorily  on 
employers  regardless  of  their  ability  to 
absorb  such  costs  thus  reducing  their  pro- 
ductivity   and    VJS.    competitiveness— the 


impact  on  small  business  would  be  particu- 
larly substantial:  and 

Create  a  new  and  costly  Federal  bureauc- 
racy to  administer  and  enforce  its  require- 
ments. 

Indeed.  I  will  recommend  to  the  President 
that  he  veto  any  mandatory  leave  legisla- 
tion presented  to  him. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
has  advised  that  there  is  no  objection  to  the 
submission  of  this  report  to  the  Congress 
and  that  enactment  of  H.R.  770.  or  any 
other  mandatory  leave  legislation,  would 
not  be  in  accord  with  the  program  of  the 
President. 

Sincerely. 

Elizabeth  Dole. 
Secretary  of  Labor. 

U.S.  Department  or  Justice. 
Office  of  Legislative  Affairs. 
Washington.  DC.  April  19.  1989. 
Hon.  Augustus  F.  Hawkins. 
Chairman.    Committee   on    Education    and 
Labor.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  letter  is  to 
inform  you  that  the  Department  of  Justice 
opposes  the  enactment  of  H.R.  770,  "The 
Family  and  Medical  Leave  Act  of  1989." 
This  bill,  which  would  establish  a  uniform, 
national  policy  compelling  employers  to  pro- 
vide up  to  10  weeks'  parental  leave  in  any 
24-month  period  or  15  weeks'  medical  leave 
in  any  12-month  period  to  employees  on  the 
birth,  adoption,  or  placement  for  foster  care 
of  a  son  or  daughter,  or  upon  the  serious  ill- 
ness or  injury  of  themselves,  their  sons  or 
daughters,  violates  two  policies  of  this  Ad- 
ministration: (1)  generally  relying  on  pri- 
vate initiative  and  negotiations  among  em- 
ployers and  employees  to  set  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  employment:  and  (2)  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  compelling  need  for  national  uni- 
formity, relying  on  state  rather  than  federal 
regulation.  Because  of  our  strong  commit- 
ment to  these  policies,  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment will  recommend  to  the  President  that 
he  veto  this  bill  if  it  is  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

We  understand  the  laudable  goals  of  this 
bill— to  enable  employees  to  attend  to 
family  needs  and  at  the  same  time  continue 
with  their  jot>s  and  careers— but  we  think 
that  mandatory  federal  legislation  is  an  in- 
appropriate way  to  achieve  them.  H.R.  770 
is  fundamentally  at  odds  with  historic  prac- 
tice and  would  preempt  private  employment 
agreements  and  state  health  and  welfare 
regulations.  It  is  also  fundamentally  incon- 
sistent with  this  Administration's  stated 
philosophies  and  policies. 

The  Constitution  establishes  a  national 
government  of  limited  powers,  expressly 
providing  in  the  tenth  amendment  that 
■'[tlhe  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited 
by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the 
States  respectively,  or  to  the  people."  How- 
ever, even  when  Congress  has  the  constitu- 
tional authority  to  act,  in  many  cases  there 
are  sound  policy  reasons  for  Congress  to 
defer  to  the  states.  This  notion  is  based  on 
the  belief  that  the  states,  and  not  the  feder- 
al government,  are  in  the  best  position  to  re- 
spond to  the  perceived  needs  and  desires  of 
their  citizens.  Where  there  is  no  compelling 
need  for  national  uniformity,  states  should 
be  free  to  devise  their  own  programs,  tai- 
lored to  their  citizens'  needs.  Not  only  can 
they  learn  from  each  others'  successes  and 
failures,  the  states  can  take  into  account  re- 
gional differences  that  a  uniform,  national 
program  might  overlook.  On  occasion,  at- 
tempts by  the  states  to  find  solutions  can 


reveal  a  genuine  need  for  a  national  solu- 
tion: in  that  event,  state  experience  fre- 
quently serves  as  a  valuable  guide  to  nation- 
al lawmakers.' 

But  to  unilaterally  impose  a  national  solu- 
tion to  an  issue  already  being  addressed  by 
private  employers,  labor  organizations,  and 
the  states  is  to  put  the  cart  before  the 
horse.  Health,  safety  and  welfare  regulation 
traditionally  has  been  the  responsibility  of 
the  states.  They  uniquely  possess  the  re- 
sources and  competence  to  discern  the  con- 
ditions, needs  and  desires  of  their  citizens 
on  these  issues,  and  the  expertise  to  enact 
laws  to  address  those  concerns. 

The  Department  of  Justice  opposes  enact- 
ment of  H.R.  770  t)ecause  the  bill  mandates 
federal  intrusion  into  the  relationship  be- 
tween employer  and  employee— a  matter 
best  left  to  the  private  sector,  to  collective 
bargaining  and  individual  choice.  But  if  it 
appears,  in  the  judgment  of  state  legisla- 
tures, that  some  regulation  is  desirable,  the 
matter  should  generally  be  left  to  the 
states.  Given  the  difficulty  of  divining  the 
costs  and  benefits,  and  determining  the  ap- 
propriate levels  of  such  leave  policies,  allow- 
ing the  states  to  serve  as  laboratories  and  to 
experiment  with  a  variety  of  approaches  to 
the  perceived  problems  is  preferable  to  im- 
posing national  regulation.  At  least  seven- 
teen states— including  California,^  Tennes- 
see, Louisana,  Oregon,  Minnesota,  Connecti- 
cut, and  Rhode  Island— already  are  experi- 
menting with  such  laws,  and  their  experi- 
ence will  be  instructive  to  others."  The  De- 
partment of  Justice  .sees  no  compelling  need 
for  a  national  rule  on  this  subject. 

More  specifically,  section  102  of  H.R.  770 
defines  "employee"  as  any  person  who  has 
been  employed  by  the  employer  for  at  least 
900  hours  of  service  during  the  past  12 
months,  and  for  at  least  12  months.  Based 
on  a  52-week  working  year  (12  months), 
H.R.  770  would  entitle  employees  who 
worked  only  17.3  hours  each  week  to  invoke 
the  entitlement  of  this  Act. 

An  "employer"  is  defined  in  H.R.  770  as 
anyone  who  employs  50  or  more  employees 
at  any  one  worksite  for  each  working  day 
during  each  of  20  or  more  calendar  work- 
weeks in  the  current  or  preceding  calendar 
year,  and  also  includes  any  public  agency. 
Thus,  the  bill  could  have  very  adverse  ef- 
fects on  small  business. 

Section  103  of  H.R.  770  outlines  the  pa- 
rental leave  requirement.  An  employee 
would  be  entitled  to  10  workweeks  of  paren- 
tal leave  during  any  24-month  period  as  the 
result  of  the  birth  or  placement  for  adop- 
tion or  foster  care  of  a  child,  or  to  care  for  a 
child  with  a  serious  health  condition.  Medi- 
cal leave  could  be  taken  intermittently. 
Leave  may  be  unpaid,  except  for  the  follow- 
ing situation:  if  an  employer  already  pro- 
vides paid  parental  leave  for  fewer  than  10 
workweeks,  the  balance  may  be  unpaid 
leave,  but  either  the  employee  or  the  em- 
ployer may  elect  to  substitute  accrued  paid 
vacation,  personal  leave,  or  other  paid  leave 
for  any  part  of  the  10-week  period.  The  bill 


'  For  example,  had  it  not  been  for  ihe  experience 
of  each  of  ihe  thirteen  original  colonies  in  grap- 
pling with  the  establishment  of  slate  governments, 
those  who  gathered  in  Philadelphia  in  the  summer 
of  1787  to  draft  our  national  charter  surely  would 
not  have  so  successfully  discharged  their  task. 

■  California's  law  recently  was  upheld  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  Cali/omta  Federal  Savings  <£•  Loan 
V   Guerra.  107  S.  Ct.  683  (January  13.  19871. 

'  See  M.  Brannigan.  Laws  on  Parental-Leave  Ben- 
efits Draw  Opposition  from  Employers.  Wall  St.  J.. 
Oct.  12.  1987.  p.  20. 
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contains  certain  requirements  for  giving 
notice  where  the  need  for  leave  can  be  fore- 
seen, so  as  not  to  disrupt  unduly  the  em- 
ployer's operations. 

For  non-federal  employees,  spouses  em- 
ployed by  the  same  employer  are  entitled  to 
an  aggregate  of  10  workweeks  of  parental 
leave  during  any  24-monlh  period  under 
Title  I  of  H.R.  770.  Presumably,  an  unmar- 
ried couple  not  "husband  and  wife"  within 
the  definition  in  Section  103  would  qualify 
for  10  weeks'  leave  apiece,  since  "son  or 
daughter"  is  defined  in  Section  102  without 
respect  to  the  marital  status  of  the  parents. 
We  assume  that  this  anomalous  preference 
for  unmarried  parents  over  married  parents 
is  unintended. 

Section  104  of  H.R.  770  provides  that 
•■[a)ny  employee  who,  as  the  result  of  a  seri- 
ous health  condition,  becomes  unable  to 
perform  the  functions  of  the  position  of  the 
employee"  shall  be  entitled  to  temporary 
medical  leave,  not  to  exceed  15  workweeks 
during  any  12-month  period.  This  section 
does  not  distinguish  between  illness  or 
injury  which  may  be  considered  permanent 
as  opposed  to  temporary.  This  Department 
has  a  fundamental  objection  to  the  unilater- 
al imposition  of  a  national  rule  in  an  area 
better  left  to  individual  choice  or  collective 
bargaining  negotiations. 

Section  107  of  H.R.  770  provides  for  en- 
forcement of  this  legislation  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor.  Interference  by  any  employer 
with  the  rights  conferred  by  this  bill  is  pro- 
hibited. Section  108  charges  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  to  issue  rules  and  regulations  con- 
cerning service  of  complaints,  notice  of 
hearings,  and  other  proceedings  related  to 
complaints  brought  under  this  Act.  The 
United  States  Department  of  Labor  is 
charged  with  enforcement  and  required  to 
establish  a  comprehensive  bureaucracy  to 
handle  investigations  and  process  com- 
plaints. Administrative  hearings  are  provid- 
ed for.  and  settlement  agreements  author- 
ized, but  if  the  Secretary  does  not  act  in  a 
timely  fashion  the  charging  party  may 
bring  a  civil  action  in  federal  court. 

Section  109  of  the  bill  authorizes  enforce- 
ment of  its  provisions  by  civil  action.  This 
section  of  the  bill  is  problematical  in  several 
respecU.  First,  subsection  109(a)(2)  allows 
aggrieved  employees  to  seek  relief  in  court 
without  exhausting  administrative  reme- 
dies. The  lack  of  an  exhaustion  requirement 
lessens  the  possibility  of  informal  dispute 
resolution  and  would  add  to  the  congestion 
of  federal  court  dockets.  Furthermore,  an 
administrative  procedure  might  be  largely 
ignored  if  not  made  mandatory. 

A  second  problem  with  the  bill's  civil  en- 
forcement provisions  is  its  grant  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  of  authority  to  appoint  at- 
torneys to  appear  for  and  represent  the  Sec- 
retary in  all  courts  other  than  the  Supreme 
Court.  Section  109(d).  A  grant  of  independ- 
ent litigating  authority  to  a  department 
other  than  the  Department  of  Justice  would 
be  contrary  to  the  longstanding  policy  that, 
other  than  in  limited  and  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances, the  conduct  of  litigation  in 
which  the  United  States  or  its  agencies  is  a 
party  "is  reserved  to  the  officers  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  under  the  direction  of 
the  Attorney  General. "  28  U.S.C.  516.  There 
appears  to  be  no  reason  to  consider  this  to 
be  an  exceptional  circumstance.  More  par- 
ticularly, this  approach  is  dissimilar  to  well 
established  procedure  such  as  that  under 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  (FLSA)  by 
which  litigation  involving  the  United  States 
is  under  the  direction  and  control  of  the 
Justice  Department.  The  FLSA  approach 


avoids  the  risk  of  the  Government  appear- 
ing to  lake  inconsistent  positions. 

Finally,  section  109(a)  gives  the  right  to 
bring  a  civil  action  to  "an  eligible  employee 
or  any  person,  including  a  class  or  organiza- 
tion on  behalf  of  any  eligible  employee." 
Just  how  broad  a  concept  of  standing  is  con- 
templated by  this  language  is  not  clear.  It 
could,  for  example,  be  read  as  being  broader 
than  constitutional  and  prudential  restric- 
tions on  the  standing  of  plaintiffs  to  sue  in 
federal  court  would  allow.  See.  Valley  Forge 
Christian  College  v.  Americans  United  for 
Separation  of  Church  and  State,  454  U.S. 
464  (1982).  Also,  the  subsection's  use  of  the 
term  "class"  tends  to  confuse  the  represen- 
tational standing  granted  by  this  section  of 
the  bill  with  concepts  of  class  action  litiga- 
tion under  Rule  23  of  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Civil  Procedure.'' 

Section  111  outlines  the  relief  which  may 
be  granted  if  a  violation  is  found.  Relief 
may  range  from  a  cease  and  desist  order  or 
an  injunction  to  monetary  damages  in  the 
amount  of  wrongfully  denied  wages  or  bene- 
fits, plus  interest,  plus  either  the  same 
amount  as  liquidated  damages  or  conse- 
quential damages  not  to  exceed  three  times 
the  amount  of  actual  damages  determined. 
A  prevailing  party  other  than  the  United 
States  is  entitled  to  reasonable  attorney's 
fees  in  addition  to  any  other  amount  award- 
ed. Clearly,  statutes  that  provide  for  double, 
or  even  triple,  damages  could  be  potentially 
very  expensive  for  employers,  and  could 
tend  to  encourage  litigation.  Experience 
with  the  antitrust  laws  suggests  that  the 
prospect  of  multiple  damages  frequently 
leads  businesses  to  settle  cases  in  which  li- 
ability is  dubious  at  best,  rather  than  risk  a 
court  award  of  several  times  the  amount  of 
actual  damages. 

H.R.  770  would  require  the  establishment 
of  even  more  onerous  parental  and  medical 
leave  entitlements  for  civil  service  employ- 
ees. However,  in  many  respects,  procedures 
currently  in  place  for  civil  service  employees 
are  more  flexible  than  those  that  would  be 
imposed  by  H.R.  770.  Civil  service  employees 
accrue  sick  leave  at  the  rate  of  four  hours 
every  two  weeks,  or  13  days  a  year,  and 
agencies  may  advance  up  to  30  days  of  sick 
leave  to  an  employee  with  a  serious  disabil- 
ity or  ailment.  Employees  may  use  sick  leave 
for  incapacitation  due  to  childbirth.  Civil 
service  employees  also  accrue  annual  leave 
at  the  rates  of  13.  20.  or  26  days  a  year,  de- 
pending on  the  length  of  their  Federal  serv- 
ice. Sick  leave  accumulates  without  limit 
during  an  employee's  Federal  career.  In 
most  cases,  an  employee  can  accumulate 
annual  leave  and  carry  up  to  30  days  from 
one  year  to  the  next. 

Leave  without  pay  may  be  requested  and 
granted  in  amounts  limited  only  by  the  em- 
ploying agency's  discretion.  Employees  who 
feel  that  leave  has  been  denied  them  unfair- 
ly may  appeal  administratively,  or  if  they 
are  covered  by  a  bargained  agreement,  may 
file  a  grievance.  Civil  service  employees  also 
enjoy  firm  job  protection  whenever  they  are 
on  approved  leave,  whether  paid  or  unpaid. 
In  addition,  employees  (and  their  covered 
dependents)  continue  to  be  eligible  for 
health  and  life  insurance  benefits.  The 
Office  of  Personnel  Management  has  urged 
Federal  agencies  to  show  flexibility  and  ac- 


'  In  clas-s  action  liligation,  a  named  clas.s  rcpri - 
sentative  liligalps  a  claim  on  behalf  of  a  large  cla.s,s 
of  members,  while  thi.s  bill  contemplates  having  a 
group  or  organization  bring  suit  on  behalf  of  a 
named  individual. 


commodation  in  granting  leave  to  both  nat- 
ural and  adoptive  parents. 

H.R.  770  would  also  establish  a  Commis- 
sion on  Family  and  Medical  Leave  to  con- 
duct a  comprehensive  study  of  existing  and 
proposed  policies  relating  to  parental  and 
medical  leave,  and  their  effect  on  small 
businesses.  Many  private-sector  employers 
are  alarmed  at  the  potential  cost  of  being 
required  to  provide  unpaid  parental  and 
medical  leave.  A  new  Commission  is  not 
needed,  and  would  intrude  further  into  the 
labor  market  by  creating  pressure  for  the 
expansion  of  the  leave  benefits  mandated 
by  the  bill. 

CONCLUSION 

To  conclude.  H.R.  770  is  simply  irreconcil- 
able with  this  Administration's  philosophi- 
cal views  and  goals.  The  Department  of  Jus- 
tice can  see  no  compelling  need  for  uniform 
federal  regulation  of  employee  leave  poli- 
cies. We  believe  that  the  burden  should  rest 
on  those  who  support  such  a  departure 
from  past  practice  to  articulate  some  princi- 
pled reason  for  the  federal  government  to 
intervene  in  an  area  historically  reserved  to 
private  agreements  between  employers  and 
employees,  collective  bargaining  sigree- 
ments,  and  the  states.  If  this  bill  is  passed, 
the  Department  of  Justice  will  recommend 
to  the  President  that  it  be  vetoed. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
has  advised  this  Department  that  there  is 
no  objection  to  the  submission  of  this  report 
to  the  Congress  and  enactment  of  H.R.  770 
or  any  mandated  leave  legislation  would  not 
be  in  accord  with  the  program  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Sincerely, 

Carol  T.  Crawford. 
Acting  Assistant  Attorney  General. 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  re- 
spond to  something  that  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas,  said  when 
he  was  talking  about  Sweden  as  some 
kind  of  a  model  that  we  may  want  to 
emulate. 

It  is  true  that  they  have  a  very  high 
unemployment  rate.  It  is  true  that 
they  have  a  stagnating  economy.  But 
it  is  also  true  that  they  are  probably 
the  pinnacle  of  mandated  leave  bene- 
fits around  the  world.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  they  are  really  the  source  from 
whence  all  blessings  flow. 

The  leave  policy  in  Sweden  is  almost 
too  good  to  be  true,  1  year  of  leave 
after  childbirth,  with  the  first  6 
months  paying  90  percent  of  your 
salary.  After  that,  free  day  care.  But 
do  Members  know  what  is  incongruous 
about  that?  Forget  the  economics  for 
a  minute  and  look  at  the  human  cost. 
Sweden  has  the  fastest  growing  di- 
vorce rate  in  Europe.  It  also  has  one  of 
the  lowest  birth  rates  in  Europe. 

France,  which  has  another  marvel- 
ous policy,  working  mothers  get  4 
months  of  parental  leave  at  more  than 
80  percent  of  their  salary.  State-run 
day  care  at  a  nominal  cost.  Their  mar- 
riage rate  tumbled  20  percent  from 
1980  to  1985  and  the  divorce  rate  went 
up  20  percent. 

That  is  not  to  say  we  are  models  of 
family  unity,  but  it  certainly  does 
strike  a  blow  when  we  try  and  make  a 
correlation   between   mandated   leave 
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and  fsjnily  solidarity,  strengthened 
family  units.  It  does  not  equate. 

Finally,  Japan,  the  country  we  love 
to  hate,  has  a  leave  policy  of  12 
months.  But  Japan  also  has  a  policy 
that  says  that  40  percent  of  the  work 
force,  which  are  women,  are  the  least 
paid,  least  significant  people  in  the 
work  force.  They  wear  uniforms,  they 
almost  never  aspire  to  executive  posi- 
tions, and  they  work  for  roughly  half 
of  the  salary  of  men.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  a  woman  who  did  aspire  to 
become  an  executive  of  a  large  depart- 
ment store  had  this  to  say: 

I  was  directly  told  what  a  shameful  thing 
it  was  to  continue  working  when  I  was  preg- 
nant, that  it  doesn't  look  good  to  be  work- 
ing. 

Is  that  the  kind  of  values  we  want  to 
emulate?  I  think  not. 

Finally,  it  goes  without  saying  that 
those  of  us  on  the  committee  who 
oppose  this  legislation  do  not  oppose 
the  working  men  and  women  of  Amer- 
ica. 

D  2030 

We  want  to  help  them  help  them- 
selves. Unfortunately  this  bill  does 
just  the  reverse.  It  reduces  their  abili- 
ty to  get  jobs,  it  reduces  their  abilities 
to  keep  jobs  and  finally  it  reduces  the 
benefits  in  those  jobs  which  they  will 
eventually  be  able  to  avail  themselves 
of. 

In  my  area  in  a  part  of  the  country 
that  is  just  beginning  to  recover  from 
the  farm  crisis,  just  beginning  to  crawl 
out  from  under  the  effects  of  last 
year's  drought,  that  is  probably  the 
greatest  single  disincentive  to  rural  de- 
velopment that  you  can  find. 

So  I  thank  the  gentleman  who  par- 
ticipated in  this  special  order  tonight, 
and  I  look  forward  to  hearing  my  col- 
leagues who  come  after  talk  about 
rural  development,  and  I  hope  that  if 
they  are  listening  to  any  of  this  they 
will  keep  in  mind  that  we  do  nothing 
for  rural  development  if  we  create 
rural  dismantlement  side  by  side. 

Mr.  SHUMWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
having  this  opportunity  to  discuss  my  criti- 
cisms of  the  Family  and  Medical  Leave  Act 
This  is  yet  another  example  of  bad  policy 
masquerading  as  a  noble  goal  Indeed,  as  one 
of  our  colleagues  has  pointed  out,  this  bill  has 
all  the  earmarks  of  becoming  our  next  great 
regret,  a  repetition  of  the  disastrous  cata- 
strophic care  effort,  which  created  far  more  of 
a  problem  than  it  resolved. 

What  is  wrong  with  the  Family  and  Medical 
Leave  Act?  Just  about  everything,  in  my  view 
First,  it  Is  neittier  appropriate  nor  desirable  for 
the  Government  to  determine  family  leave 
policy.  The  Federal  Government,  by  its  very 
nature,  can  only  Issue  t>road  edicts.  They  are 
necessarily  inflexible,  unsuited  to  every  situa- 
tion, and  therefore  erosive  of  liberty  and  free- 
dom for  some  Americans.  Freedom  of  choice 
for  parents  and  freedom  of  contract  between 
employer  and  employee  make  far  more  sense 
Such  liberty  enables  potential  employees  to 
negotiate  for  the  benefits  they  require.  It  also 


allows  parents  to  determine  the  most  appro- 
priate action  to  take  concerning  their  families. 

Perhaps  the  most  Ironic  consequence  of  the 
bill  Is  that  it  would  be  counterproductive.  In- 
stead of  helping  women  in  the  labor  market, 
the  bill  would  hinder  their  advancement.  Simi- 
lar laws  In  European  countries  have  effectively 
decreased  the  ability  of  women  to  compete  in 
the  labor  market.  Since  leave  benefits  are  an 
added  cost,  employers  probably  would  avoid 
hiring  candidates  who  appear  likely  to  require 
those  benefits:  women,  especially  married 
women  of  child-beanng  age. 

Women  would  be  hurt  In  many  ways.  If 
more  of  them  are  encouraged  to  enter  the 
work  force  as  a  result  of  this  legislation,  wage 
rates  in  some  occupations  they  dominate 
could  decline.  Older  women,  or  those  with 
older  family  members  more  likely  to  develop 
chronic  or  disabling  illnesses,  would  hardly  be 
favorable  candidates  for  hire.  And  women 
most  In  need  of  assistance  would  be  those 
most  affected:  Those  with  little  experience, 
education,  or  skills. 

Business  and  industry  employing  large  num- 
bers of  women,  particularly  retail  and  service 
industries,  would  be  forced  to  Increase  prices 
to  offset  the  cost  of  the  new  benefits.  The  re- 
sulting decrease  in  demand  could  lead  to  lay- 
offs, the  maiority  of  whom  would  be  women. 
Employers  attempting  to  avoid  higher  prices 
by  absorbing  the  cost  of  benefits  might  be 
forced  to  decrease  output— another  erosion  of 
jobs,  and  a  detriment  to  the  entire  economy. 

Finally,  If  enacted,  the  bill  would  create  a 
costly  administrative  nightmare,  one  which  en- 
courages lawsuits  and  associated  expenses, 
and  which  decreases  productivity. 

In  summary,  when  Uncle  Sam  dictates  In- 
flexible policies  like  these,  there  are  few  win- 
ners and  many  losers.  If  this  bill  becomes  law, 
some  women  may  benefit  greatly,  but  at  the 
expense  of  many  other  Americans,  including 
many  other  women.  Individual  liberty  will 
suffer,  as  the  State  removes  personal  choice 
from  the  hands  of  women,  parents,  employ- 
ers, and  workers.  The  vast  majority  of  Amen- 
can  firms  already  have  some  parental  leave 
policy,  in  response  to  market  demands.  Those 
policies,  some  formal,  some  informal,  are  able 
to  adapt  to  the  changing  dynamics  of  the 
work  force  and  the  marketplace.  There  Is  no 
need  to  legislate  a  costly.  Intrusive,  restrictive 
compulsory  program  which  Is  incapable  of 
recognizing  Individual  differences.  We  need 
less  Federal  meddling  into  family  decision- 
making, not  more. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  GRANDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  subject  of  my  special 
order  this  evening. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Pickett).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RURAL  DEVELOPMENT 

The   SPEAKER   pro   tempore   (Mr. 
Pickett).  Under  a  previous  order  of 


the  House  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  English]  is  recognized  for 
60  minutes. 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
privileged  to  serve  as  the  chairman  of 
the  Agriculture  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
servation, Credit,  and  Rural  Develop- 
ment. Yesterday,  we  launched  a 
month-long  series  of  hearings  concern- 
ing rural  development.  These  hearings 
are  essential  to  the  development  of  a 
comprehensive  rural  development 
package  which  the  subcommittee  will 
draft  for  inclusion  in  the  1990  farm 
bill.  All  of  us  who  represent  rural 
areas  are  aware  of  the  need  to  aid 
rural  communities.  However,  we  have 
the  important  task  ahead  of  us  to 
inform  those  who  are  not  familiar 
with  the  plight  of  rural  America. 

People  have  a  right  to  chose  where 
they  live  and  should  expect  to  receive 
equal  opportunities  in  basic  funda- 
mentals of  growth  such  as  health  care, 
education,  transportation.  capital 
availability.  Many  Americans  want  to 
live  in  a  rural  community,  raise  their 
children  there,  and  be  free  of  the 
many  problems  found  in  large  urban 
centers.  But,  if  we  neglect  this  unique 
part  of  the  American  heritage,  we  will 
not  be  able  to  escape  the  consequences 
which  we  as  a  legislative  body  will  ulti- 
mately be  forced  to  address.  Unable  to 
live  where  they  want  to,  rural  resi- 
dents will  continue  to  flock  to  our  Na- 
tion's cities,  placing  even  greater  de- 
mands on  already  limited  resources 
and  overextended  infrastructures.  It  is 
therefore  sound  national  policy  to  un- 
dertake efforts  to  breathe  new  life 
into  our  rural  communities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  statistics  support- 
ing the  need  for  a  comprehensive  rural 
development  package  speak  for  them- 
selves: between  1982  and  1986,  over 
half  of  the  nonmetro  counties  lost 
population,  and  1  million  people  left 
rural  areas  for  urban  ones  in  1986  and 
1987.  Rural  unemployment  rates  are 
31  percent  higher  and  rural  per  capita 
income  averages  25  percent  lower  than 
in  urban  areas.  Rural  schools  have  far 
fewer  resources  and  higher  dropout 
rates  than  their  urban  and  suburban 
counterparts,  and  the  higher  propor- 
tion of  older  residents  in  rural  areas 
requires  greater  expenditures  per 
capita  on  health  care. 

In  the  late  1980's,  to  travel  from  a 
major  metropolitan  area  to  a  small 
rural  region  is  to  take  a  leap  through 
time.  The  towns  that  dot  huge 
stretches  of  our  country  too  often 
suffer  from  a  sort  of  benign  neglect, 
through  which  their  foundations  are 
silently  being  eroded.  The  basic  ele- 
ments of  life  in  any  community— cap- 
ital investment,  health  care,  transpor- 
tation, education,  and  water— are  for 
rural  America  rapidly  becoming  luxu- 
ries they  cannot  afford  rather  than 
necessities  they  can  depend  upon. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  our  hearings,  like  the 
final  product,  will  be  comprehensive  in 
nature.  We  want  to  hear  from  those 
organizations  and  individuals  from 
around  the  Nation  who  work  with 
rural  development  issues  every  day. 
Congress  cannot  be  the  expert  in  de- 
signing a  successful  rural  development 
package.  Instead,  we  must  depend 
upon  the  sound  consultation  of  those 
who  truly  are  the  experts  in  this  area 
to  work  with  us  throughout  the  entire 
process. 

Let  me  also  say.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  final  product,  the  legislation  that 
is  produced  through  these  hearings, 
that  legislation  will  offer  a  helping 
hand,  will  provide  assistance,  but  it 
will  not  guarantee  success  for  all  com- 
munities. Ultimately  it  will  be  up  to 
the  people,  the  people  who  live  in  the 
rural  communities  of  this  Nation  who 
will  have  to  basically  determine  the 
success  or  failure  of  their  communi- 
ties. 

We  can  offer  the  help,  we  can  offer 
the  assistance,  we  can  provide  the 
tools  with  which  those  communities 
can  grow,  but  the  ultimate  success  or 
failure  will  be  up  to  the  people  who 
live  in  the  rural  communities  of  Amer- 
ica. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Espy]. 

Mr.  ESPY.  I  thank  the  Chairman 
for  yielding  to  me  and  for  being  so  elo- 
quent on  the  needs  and  the  problems 
in  rural  America. 

I  would  like  to  associate  myself  with 
the  words  of  my  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Conservation,  Credit, 
and  Rural  Development,  of  which  I 
am  a  member. 

We  have  started  hearings  to  discuss 
the  problems  of  rural  America  in  an 
effort  to  include  the  recommendations 
in  the  bill  which  will  be  marked  up,  as 
the  chairman  alluded  to. 

I  want  to  offer  myself  to  him  com- 
pletely because  this  is  a  tremendous 
problem.  There  will  be  others  who  will 
come  tonight  to  present  specifics  on 
how  to  resolve  this  problem  and  to 
help  you  do  something  about  it. 

I  suppose,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
saying  when  it  is  all  told  that  America 
is  a  great  chain  of  States  and  in  order 
to  make  this  chain  stronger  you  really 
must  focus  some  of  your  resources  on 
the  weakest  link. 

In  my  opinion,  that  weak  link  is 
really  rural  America. 

Now  is  the  right  time  to  make  a 
push  on  the  development  of  our  small 
cities,  our  small  towns.  Now  is  the  time 
to  come  to  grips  with  the  plight  in 
rural  America  which  is  manifested  in 
the  decline  of  our  rural  hospitals, 
manifested  in  the  migration  of  citizens 
from  rural  towns  all  over  America, 
manifested  in  problems  with  capital 
formation  and  capital  investment, 
infant  mortality  and  other  problems 
that  I  am  sure  we  will  mention  to- 
night. 


So  it  is  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  go 
ahead  with  a  comprehensive  bill  to  ad- 
dress these  problems  that  not  only 
affect  one  region  of  the  country  but  in 
fact  all  of  America. 

So  I  would  like  to  thank  the  chair- 
man for  putting  together  this  special 
order  and  allowing  me  to  participate 
in  it. 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield,  I  would  like  to  state  I 
want  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Espy],  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  for  the 
fine  leadership  he  is  showing  with 
regard  to  rural  development.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  think  the  gentleman  is 
being  a  bit  too  generous  with  regard  to 
the  credit.  He  is  the  one  who  did  so 
much  to  put  together  this  special 
order  and  the  effort  to  try  to  put  the 
spotlight  on  rural  development  to  em- 
phasize to  our  urban  colleagues  the 
importance  of  rural  development  as 
well  as  making  sure  that  our  rural  col- 
leagues have  the  opportunity  to 
present  their  views  to  the  Members 
and  to  the  country. 

Mr.  ESPY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much. 

Let  us  talk  about  the  face  of  rural 
America:  Last  year  in  my  district  right 
before  Christmas  there  was  an  elderly 
black  woman,  87  years  old,  by  the 
name  of  Cormiller  Andrews,  who  lived 
in  a  condition,  Mr.  Chairman,  which 
was  dismal  and  horrid.  She  spent  her 
87th  birthday  in  a  rundown  utility 
shed  on  a  rural  back  road  of  a  town  in 
my  district,  a  small  town  of  1,500 
people.  That  shed  had  been  her  home 
for  the  last  30  years.  It  certainly  had 
no  heat,  no  indoor  plumbing,  no  elec- 
tricity. 

For  5  years  before  she  came  to  live 
there,  her  only  shelter  had  been  two 
old  rusty  refrigerators  that  she  had 
pulled  together  and  covered  with  a 
piece  of  tin  and  put  blankets  around 
to  shield  her  from  the  Mississippi  win- 
ters. 

Somehow  she  survived.  Her  life  is 
not  very  different  from  that  of  40  to 
50  people  who  reside  in  another  com- 
munity also  in  my  district,  also  very 
small.  And  while  the  homes  provide 
better  shelter  than  Cormiller's,  most 
of  the  residents  of  their  community 
have  gone  all  their  lives  without  clean 
drinking  water. 
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Some  are  fortunate  to  have  wells, 
and  the  others  have  cisterns,  but  then 
by  far  most  of  the  people  living  in  this 
community  catch  rainwater  for  drink- 
ing, and  many  use  a  polluted  creek 
nearby  for  washing  clothes,  bathing 
and  cooking.  Just  think  about  it  in 
America,  the  most  powerful  country 
on  the  face  of  the  Earth,  in  1989, 
people  have  to  suffer  through  condi- 
tions like  that  that  are  tantamount 
and  akin  to  conditions  in  Cuba  and 
Costa  Rica  and  Third  World  countries. 


The  living  conditions  of  the  poor  in 
these  two  communities  are  not  uncom- 
mon for  many  low-income  families 
living  in  rural  areas  throughout  the 
Nation. 

While  poverty  is  most  often  thought 
of  as  an  urban  problem,  in  fact,  it  is 
growing  at  a  faster  rate  in  rural  Amer- 
ica than  in  the  Nation's  inner  cities. 
We  can  go  on  and  on  about  the  statis- 
tics. Unemployment  is  higher,  per 
capita  income  is  lower,  and  the  misery 
index  is  greater,  in  my  opinion.  Pew 
places  are  more  depressed,  less  devel- 
oped, than  a  seven-State  region  in  an 
area  that  we  call  the  Lower  Mississippi 
River  Valley,  which  ranks  at  or  near 
the  bottom  in  practically  every  social 
and  economic  indicator.  Three  States 
in  the  region— Mississippi,  Louisiana 
and  Arkansas— have  among  the  high- 
est rates  of  poverty  in  America. 

Concern  for  the  poor  of  this  region 
prompted  me,  as  well  as  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Whitten]  in  the 
100th  Congress  to  introduce  some- 
thing that  we  call  the  Lower  Misissippi 
Delta  Development  Act  which  was  au- 
thorized in  the  other  body  and  en- 
acted by  Congress  last  year  as  part  of 
the  rural  development  and  agricultur- 
al appropriations.  This  measure  cre- 
ated a  nine-member  commission  as- 
signed to  conduct  an  18-month  study 
in  the  region  which  includes  parts  of 
Mississippi.  Arkansas.  Louisiana,  Illi- 
nois, Kentucky,  Missouri,  and  Tennes- 
see. The  commission  consists  of  one 
member  from  each  State  appointed  by 
the  representative  Governors.  In  fact, 
three  Governors  appointed  themselves 
as  sitting  members  of  this  commission: 
the  Governors  of  Mississippi.  Arkan- 
sas, and  Louisiana,  as  well  as  one 
member  appointed  by  former  Presi- 
dent Ronald  Reagan,  and  one  appoint- 
ed by  the  SBA.  The  Commission  is  em- 
powered and  presently  sitting  and 
having  hearings  and  will  present  their 
findings  and  recommendations  to  the 
Congress,  the  President,  and  the  Gov- 
ernors of  the  concerned  States  rough- 
ly 1  year  from  now. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  one  approach. 
Hopefully,  the  recommendations  that 
they  will  present  to  Members  in  their 
interim  report  during  August,  and  the 
final  report  due  next  year,  will  be  fin- 
ished and  in  the  bill  that  we  will  be 
marking  up.  This  study  commission 
will  prove  to  be  vital  in  bringing  na- 
tional attention  to  an  area  whose  in- 
fluence has  faded  in  recent  years. 

As  more  of  your  young  people  leave 
family  farms  and  small  family  busi- 
nesses for  educations  and  career  op- 
portunities in  urban  centers,  the  voice 
of  rural  America  grows  ever  fainter  on 
Capitol  Hill.  Although  more  than  70 
million  citizens  still  live  in  America's 
rural  communities,  few  Members  of 
Congress  represent  predominately 
rural  districts. 
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The  new  commission  can  be  a  per- 
suasive voice  in  Washington  for  those 
living  in  the  blighted  delta  region.  By 
developing  policies  that  could  improve 
that  region's  economic  and  social  con- 
ditions and  help  Members  fill  our  new 
President's  word  of  bringing  forth  an 
America  which  is  kinder  and  gentler. 

The  need  is  urgent.  What  could  be 
more  urgent  than  employment  rates  in 
the  high  teens,  even  higher  for  minori- 
ties? What  could  be  more  urgent  than 
per  capita  income  of  less  than  $10,000? 
In  my  district,  154,000  people  still 
make  about  $5,000  a  year  in  1989. 
What  could  be  more  urgent  than  illit- 
eracy rates  and  infant  mortality  rates 
compared  to  Third  World  countries? 
In  my  district,  out  of  every  1,000 
babies  bom.  about  16.2  of  them  will 
not  live  to  blow  out  the  candles  on 
their  first  birthday  cake. 

So  what  can  be  done?  What  should 
be  done?  When  is  it  going  to  happen, 
and  who  is  going  to  do  it?  Some  may 
say  this  is  no  time  to  propose  new  Fed- 
eral and  State  programs.  However,  to 
those  I  say  we  cannot  afford  not  to  ad- 
dress these  problems  for  fiscal  and 
moral  reasons  until  all  Americans 
have  a  decent  education,  decent  hous- 
ing, and  a  decent  job,  all  of  America 
will  suffer  and  be  held  back  from  real- 
izing her  full  economic  potential. 

So  the  issue  before  us  today  is  not 
whether  to  throw  more  Federal  money 
at  a  problem;  rather,  it  is  how  to  use 
our  money  more  effectively  and  how 
to  combine  the  private  and  public 
sector  communities  into  a  solid  part- 
nership that  is  both  targeted  and  cata- 
lytic in  purpose. 

We  have  a  budget  deficit  and  we  all 
here  are  bound  and  determined  to  get 
that  down,  but  I  ask  Members  is  this 
not  the  time  to  take  the  resources  that 
we  have  and  pour  them  into  communi- 
ties that  have  the  greatest  need? 
Target  it.  and  determine  it. 

For  example,  growth  in  small  busi- 
ness can  stimulate  the  region's  overall 
economic  growth.  Across  the  country, 
small  businesses,  those  with  500  em- 
ployees or  less,  are  shouldering  much 
of  the  burden  of  job  creation  and  inno- 
vation, creating  more  than  60  percent 
of  the  new  jobs  and  generating  nearly 
40  percent  of  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct. Moreover,  they  provide  employ- 
ment for  56  percent  of  nonmetropoli- 
tan  workers. 

The  time  I  have  available.  I  would 
like  to  cite  just  a  few  of  the  things 
that  we  can  do.  some  suggestions  that 
I  know  we  were  hearing  in  the  hear- 
ings that  the  chairman  is  having  now 
and  in  a  bill  that  we  will  be  making  up 
later,  just  a  few  suggestions.  First.  I 
think  that  the  Federal  Government 
should  establish  a  set-aside  program 
for  small,  rural  business  owners  which 
would  target  a  certain  percentage  of 
all  Federal  procurement  for  goods  and 
services  for  the  area  designated  either 
under  the  commission  or  to  the  areas 


designated  all  across  rural  America. 
This  type  of  set-aside  program  would 
be  an  efficient  way  to  use  the  15  Fed- 
eral programs  to  stimulate  economic 
growth  without  contributing  signifi- 
cantly to  the  Federal  deficit. 

I  believe  we  should  also  explore  the 
possibility  of  creating  a  rural  develop- 
ment bank  to  guarantee  business  loans 
to  small  and  rural  business  owners  and 
to  become  a  secondary  market  for  the 
loan  portfolios  of  local  banlcs. 

Third,  the  USDA  should  be  author- 
ized to  provide  a  credit  support  pro- 
gram to  subsidize  interest  payments 
for  either  existing  or  new  businesses, 
which  would  generate  a  high  propor- 
tion of  jobs  for  the  local  area.  Rural 
enterprise  zones,  something  we  have 
heard  about  and  we  have  to  make 
them  mean  something  and  make  them 
meaningful  and  make  them  have  teeth 
and  really  provide  some  incentive  for 
businesses  to  expand  and  for  indige- 
nous businesses  to  expand,  and  for 
other  business  to  come. 

Fourth,  existing  rural  development 
loan  funds  should  be  expanded 
through  the  USDA.  making  loan  cap- 
ital and  technical  assistance  available 
to  small  business  through  nonprofit 
agencies  dedicated  to  rural  develop- 
ment. A  complementary  grant  pro- 
gram to  bolster  a  rural  development 
loan  fund  administered  through  the 
USDA  should  be  established  as  well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  can  go  on  and  on 
about  the  need  for  housing,  in  my  dis- 
trict, which  is  36,000  square  miles,  a 
fifth  of  all  of  the  housing  is  still  classi- 
fied according  to  the  1980  census  as 
substandard  and  dilapidated.  In  this 
material,  which  I  shall  submit  for  the 
Record,  it  does  include  recommenda- 
tions, says  in  which  we  can  try  to 
ameliorate  the  deplorable  situation 
when  it  comes  to  housing. 

To  address  this  housing.  I  think  that 
we  should  look  at  a  variation  of  cur- 
rent section  502.  Farmers  Home  Pro- 
gram, which  would  defer  the  repay- 
ment of  housing  loans  for  low  income 
families  unable  to  afford  section  502 
loans.  Research,  as  Members  know, 
Mr.  Speaker,  has  shown  that  the  his- 
tory of  repayment  in  the  section  502 
program  has  been  excellent,  particu- 
larly among  poverty  level  households, 
and  that  the  subsidies  required  de- 
clined steadily  for  most  borrowers.  We 
should  fund  a  Federal  demonstration 
project  to  determine  the  willingness  of 
rural  banks  and  other  private  sector 
investors,  such  as  insurance  compa- 
nies, to  participate  in  the  construction 
of  low  income  housing  with  the  Feder- 
al subsidies,  including  grants  and  tax 
credits  available.  One  approach  is  to 
authorize  funds  for  nonprofit  organi- 
zations which  would  use  these  funds 
to  develop  partnerships  with  the  pri- 
vate sector  for  low  income  rental  hous- 
ing. This  approach  has  not  been  tried 
in  any  systematic  way  in  rural  ways. 


There  are  so  many  other  problems 
which  should  be  tackled  and  will  be 
tackled  and  which.  I  am  sure,  that  we 
will  hear  about  tonight  in  the  others 
who  will  participate  in  this  special 
order.  High  school  dropout  rates, 
infant  mortality,  a  lack  of  doctors  and 
nurses  in  rural  areas,  and  the  closing 
of  more  and  more  rural  hospitals. 

D  2050 

This  Lower  Mississippi  Delta  Devel- 
opment Commission  has  already 
begun  its  work,  and  I  intend  to  work 
to  ensure  that  the  Congress  and  the 
President  will  receive  this  report  and 
consider  its  recommendations  for  in- 
clusion in  any  rural  development  legis- 
lation which  we  will  be  enacting. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  move  forward  in  a  real  sin- 
cere partnership  with  State  and  local 
governments  and  the  regions'  business 
communities,  the  people  of  rural 
America  may  really  have  a  chance  to 
do  better  than  just  survive. 

As  I  said,  Mr.  Speaker,  America  is  a 
great  chain  of  States,  and  we  need  to 
focus  on  the  problems  of  its  weakest 
link,  and  that  link  is  America's  rural 
areas. 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
EsPYl.  We  appreciate  it  very  much.  He 
made  some  excellent  points,  and  there 
is  no  question  that  he  has  done  an  ex- 
cellent job  of  putting  the  spotlight  on 
many  of  the  problems  we  face  in  rural 
America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  pleased  this 
evening  to  have  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  de  la  Garza],  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, who  has  joined  us  and  has 
some  comments  he  would  like  to  make 
with  regard  to  this  very  important 
subject.  I  am  very  pleased  that  the 
chairman,  Chairman  de  la  Garza,  has 
made  this  one  of  the  top  priorities  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
during  this  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  de  la  Garza]. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  English]  for  yielding.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  also  wish  to  address  the  need  for 
a  new  Federal  policy  for  rural  develop- 
ment. 

Rural  America  has  not  fared  well 
during  the  past  8  years.  In  fact,  the 
past  8  years  have  had  a  devastating 
effect  on  the  economic  and  social 
structure  of  rural  America.  So  much 
so.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  many  rural  com- 
munities are  in  danger  of  becoming 
America's  20th  century  ghost  towns. 

Let  me  offer,  by  way  of  background, 
some  statistics  that  demonstrate  the 
crisis  that  is  affecting  rural  America. 

First  of  all,  25  percent  of  all  Ameri- 
cans still  reside  in  rural  areas.  There 
are  roughly  55  million  men,  women, 
and  children  who  make  their  homes  in 
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the  small  towns  and  farms  and 
ranches  of  our  Nation.  But  it's  not 
necessarily  the  ideal  life  you  may  pic- 
ture in  your  mind. 

Americans  residing  in  rual  areas  face 
higher  rates  of  unemployment,  pover- 
ty, malnutrition,  and  are  often  less 
well-educated  than  their  fellow  Ameri- 
cans in  the  Nation's  cites  and  suburbs. 

For  example,  more  than  1,000  rural 
counties  had  annual  unemployment 
rates  of  9  percent  or  higher  in  1986.  At 
present,  the  national  rate  is  5  percent. 
Since  the  beginning  of  this  decade, 
urban  job  opportunities  grew  at  a  rate 
of  13  percent  compared  to  only  4  per- 
cent for  rural  areas. 

A  disportionate  share  of  the  rural 
population  has  been  poor  throughout 
the  century.  In  1985,  the  poverty  rate 
of  the  nonmetropolitan  population 
was  18  percent  compared  with  13  per- 
cent for  metro  residents.  As  many  as 
21  percent  of  the  residents  of  the 
Southern  States  may  be  living  in  pov- 
erty. 

Ironically,  nutrition  problems  in 
rural  America  are  significant.  Our 
rural  population  has  higher  rates  of 
clinical  symptoms  of  malnutrition, 
infant  mortality  and  infants  born  at 
dangerously  low  weight  than  the 
Nation  as  a  whole. 

According  to  the  1980  census,  59  per- 
cent of  the  rural  poor,  25  years  of  age 
or  older,  had  completed  high  school 
compared  to  65  percent  of  the  central 
city  poor.  And  only  11.2  percent  of  the 
rural  poor  had  completed  college  com- 
pared to  18  percent  of  the  central  city 
poor,  respectively. 

The  farm  crisis  of  the  early  1980's 
was  like  an  earthquake  which  severely 
shook  the  economic  foundation  of 
many  rural  communities.  On  top  of 
that  there  have  been  year  after  year 
of  budget  cuts  in  the  Federal  pro- 
grams designed  to  aid  rural  residents 
and  to  encourage  rural  development. 

But  you  don't  have  to  believe  the 
statistics  to  understand  the  critical 
conditions  affecting  rural  America. 
You  can  see  the  consequences  when 
you  visit  almost  any  small  rural  town 
in  practically  any  part  of  the  country. 
Main  Street  is  dead.  Roads,  bridges, 
and  public  services  are  falling  apart 
because  of  a  shrinking  tax  base.  Pover- 
ty and  malnutrition  are  growing  prob- 
lems. And  young  people  and  young 
families  are  moving  to  the  cities  for 
jobs  because  they  have  given  up  hope 
that  there  will  ever  be  a  turnaround. 

While  the  farm  programs  authorized 
by  the  1985  farm  bill  have  helped  to 

improve  the  income  of  many  farmers, 
some  agricultural  communities  have 
still   not   benefited.   The   drought   of 

1988,  which  has  lingered  into  1989  in 

some   areas,   has   only   increased   the 

misery  for  many  rural  communities. 
All  of  us  here  today  agree  the  time 

has  come  for  a  renewed  emphasis  by 

Government  and  the  private  sector  in 

fostering       economic       development 


throughout  rural  America.  While 
much  of  agriculture  is  finally  on  the 
road  to  recovery,  we  realize  that  a 
healthy  farm  economy  does  not  by 
itself  guarantee  a  prosperous  rural 
America.  I  believe  we  all  agree  that 
there  is  a  great  value  and  a  pressing 
national  need  to  preserve  and  enhance 
the  health  and  vigor  of  rural  society. 
The  question  is  how  do  we  do  it. 
How  do  we  keep  rural  America  from 
losing  another  million  people?  How 
can  we  best  help  the  18  percent  of 
rural  Americans  who  live  below  the 
poverty  line? 

What  do  we  do  to  improve  health 
care  in  rural  areas?  How  can  we— the 
greatest  food-producing  Nation  the 
world  has  ever  seen— prevent  children 
from  going  hungry  right  in  the  heart 
of  farm  country? 

What  can  we  do— perhaps  through 
job  counseling  and  training  or  through 
small  grants  or  loans— to  help  people 
who  decide  to  leave  farming  and 
pursue  other  lines  of  employment? 
Most  importantly,  how  can  we  help 
those  who  are  distressed  by  their  own 
plight  to  see  beyond  their  immediate 
problems  and  realize  the  potential 
that  exists  in  their  own  lives  and  their 
communities? 

How  can  we  target  the  commercial- 
ization of  promising  new  industrial 
uses  of  crops  to  rural  communities? 
What  creative  ways  can  we  develop  to 
use  our  natural  resources,  such  as 
public  and  private  forests,  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  recreational  and  resource 
demands? 

How  do  we  help  these  communities 
diversify  their  local  and  regional 
economies?  How  do  we  fund  the  repair 
of  rural  America's  infrastructure— 
those  roads,  bridges  and  water  and 
sewer  services? 

And  how  do  we  address  all  these 
equally  pressing  problems  with  the 
limited  resources  at  our  disposal? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  heartened  by  the 
interest  shown  by  the  administration, 
particularly  Agriculture  Secretary 
Yeutter  who  heads  the  President's 
Working  Group  on  Rural  Develop- 
ment, and  our  Senate  colleagues  who 
are  also  working  on  rural  economic  de- 
velopment legislation.  The  widespread 
problems  of  rural  America  demand  a 
coordinated  effort  by  Federal,  State, 
and  county  goverrunents. 

I  am  also  pleased  that  the  fiscal  year 
1990  budget  resolution  includes  $300 
million  in  budget  authority  for  rural 
development  programs.  This  is  a  posi- 
tive step  toward  reinvesting  in  Ameri- 
ca's heartland. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
that  the  Subcommittee  on  Credit, 
Conservation,  and  Rural  Development 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture began  a  series  of  eight  hearings 
yesterday  on  rural  development.  This 
will  be  followed  by  field  hearings 
during  the  month  of  August. 


The  subcommittee's  charge  is  to  in- 
vestigate the  condition  of  rural  Amer- 
ica, to  determine  the  forces  that  have 
led  to  its  current  situation,  and  to 
identify  the  means  for  correcting  the 
problems  which  rural  Americans  now 
face.  What  all  of  us  recognize  is  that 
we  need  to  develop  a  new  Federal 
policy  for  rural  America. 

Under  the  able  leadership  of  the 
subcommittee  chairman,  the  Honora- 
ble Glenn  English,  and  with  the  help 
of  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  subcommittee,  Mr.  Coleman,  I 
trust  that  working  together  we  can  lay 
the  foundation  needed  to  rebuild  rural 
America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  commend  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Oklaho- 
ma [Mr.  English],  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  on  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  which  has  jurisdiction 
over  our  rural  affairs  for  his  initiative, 
for  his  dedication. 

I  do  not  know  if  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  English]  has  men- 
tioned yet  or  not  that  he  has  begun  a 
series  of  hearings  on  this  issue  which 
he  will  have  in  Washington  and  out  in 
the  country  so  that  we  may  get  input 
from  the  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hesitate  to  call  this 
program  a  rural  development  program 
because  it  is  really  much  more  than 
that,  and  we  do  not  distinguish  it  or 
separate  it  from  urban  America  and 
what  is  happening  in  urban  America 
because  we  are  concerned  and  we  have 
worked  in  the  past  Congress  on  legisla- 
tion for  the  homeless.  We  have  worked 
on  legislation  as  far  as  mass  transit. 
We  have  worked  on  legislation  which 
impacts  on  urban  America. 

This  is  not  rural  versus  urban,  but 
there  are  some  differences,  and  I  think 
some  of  my  colleagues  have  or  will 
mention  them.  The  problem  in  rural 
America  basically,  I  regret  to  say,  is 
numbers,  and  many  times  we  deal  here 
with  numbers,  where  are  the  numbers, 
where  are  the  masses,  and  we  try  and 
garner  our  resources  and  aim  them  to 
where  the  masses  are. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  fair  because 
I  was  recently  visiting  in  my  area 
which  has  many  rural  small  towns, 
and  we  have  had  to  go  a  further  step, 
and  we  have  had  to  go  above  and 
beyond  the  norm  to  satisfy,  not  to  sat- 
isfy, but  to  try  and  assist  with  the 
problems  of  rural  America. 

In  the  large  cities,  they,  the  public 
or  private  sector  companies,  came  with 
the  telephones.  They  did  not  do  that 
in  rural  America.  In  the  private  utili- 
ties and  the  public  utilities  or  private 
sector  utilities  they  came  with  power, 
power  and  light.  They  did  not  do  that 
in  rural  America. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  had  to  go  with 
REA,  the  Rural  Electrification  Admin- 
istration, assisting  them  to  help  them- 
selves, not  giving  them  power,  but  as- 
sisting them  that  they  might  be  able 
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to  have  that  power.  They  went  to  the 
masses,  the  public  sector,  where  the 
money  could  be  made,  where  they  had 
1.000  houses,  when  we  had  maybe  100. 

So.  it  costs  more  to  bring  in  the 
lines.  It  costs  more  for  the  operation. 
But  yet  I  was  just  a  while  ago  speak- 
ing to  our  daughter  and  the  grandchil- 
dren. That  is  the  reason  why  grand- 
parents call  their  children,  to  ask 
about  the  grandchildren.  Well,  what  is 
the  difference  between  a  father,  or  a 
grandfather  or  a  grandmother  in  an 
urban  city  and  one  out  in  the  rural 
sector  where  there  are  not  but  about 
10  houses?  1  ask,  "Why  shouldn't  that 
grandfather  have  the  ability  to  call  his 
grandchildren  who  live  away  from  him 
because  there  are  only  10  houses  in 
that  neighborhood  5  miles  away  from 
the  main  powerline?"  That  should  not 
be  the  dividing  line,  and  that  is  why 
we  had  the  REA,  and  that  is  why  we 
had  the  rural  telephone. 

Same  way  with  water.  I  have  in  the 
year  1989  in  my  congressional  district 
areas  that  still  have  no  water.  In  many 
areas  they  do  not  have  the  resources 
to  pay  for  the  water.  We  are  trying  to 
alleviate  that  problem  in  some  way, 
but  they  still  have  no  water. 

Nineteen  eighty-nine,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  20th  century,  and  people  yet  with 
no  water,  and  this  is  what  we  are 
speaking  about.  This  is  what  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  English]  is  going  to  be  looking 
at.  that  we  need  the  infrastructure. 

In  addition  we  have  another  prob- 
lem in  that  the  jobs  are  not  there,  so 
people  leave.  Many  commute,  but  they 
want  to  live  out  there,  and  we  with 
great  pride  say,  "We  have  the  right  to 
live  where  we  want  to  in  this,  the 
greatest  country  in  the  world,  the 
greatest  democracy  in  the  world  with 
the  greatest  freedom  of  any  other 
major  nation  in  the  world,  but  in 
many  instances  you  cannot  avail  your- 
self of  that  freedom  or  have  that 
choice." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  infrastructure  is 
not  there,  so  what  we  are  trying  to  do 
and  will  try  to  do  is  concentrate  on 
how  do  we  keep  jobs,  how  do  we  bring 
jobs,  not  take  away  jobs  from  our 
friends  in  the  urban  areas  or  in  the 
metropolitan  areas,  but  how  we  can 
generate  more  jobs  so  that  someone 
who  wants  to  live  out  there  can,  where 
one  can  still  hear  the  birds,  where  one 
can  maybe  hear  a  coyote  howl,  as  is 
possible  in  south  Texas.  We  should 
allow  them  that  privilege. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  it  is  a  major  re- 
sponsibility of  government,  not  an  in- 
tnislon  in  the  private  lives  of  individ- 
uals, not  government  in  a  socialistic 
form,  but  the  responsibility  of  govern- 
ment to  provide  this.  My  colleagues  re- 
member the  phrase,  "life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness."  That  is 
what  we  are  talking  about,  the  pursuit 
of  happiness  and  also  that  one  must 
have  the  ability  to  pursue  it  where  one 


wants  to  live.  This  is  an  area  that  we 
will  be  looking  toward  so  that  we  can 
generate  new  jobs,  so  that  we  can  take, 
maybe,  the  commodities  in  that  area 
and  manufacture  there,  or,  if  they 
have  produced,  do  the  packing,  or  the 
canning,  or  the  processing  there. 

There  is  in  my  area  now  being  con- 
sidered a  plant  that  will  be  composed 
of  a  major  manufacturer  of  apparel, 
men's  apparel,  wearing  apparel,  some 
cotton  producers  in  the  city,  and  what 
it  will  do  is  that  the  producers  of  the 
cotton  will  produce  the  cotton  right 
here  in  the  area  around  the  plant. 
They  will  bring  the  cotton  to  the  gin, 
and  the  cotton  will  be  ginned  right 
there.  Right  next  to  the  gin  will  be  the 
textile  plant.  The  processed  cotton 
will  be  made  into  material  in  the  tex- 
tile plant.  Right  next  to  the  textile 
plant  will  be  the  final  operation  of 
making  in  this  case  maybe  men's  un- 
derwear. But  the  cotton  will  come  in 
here,  and  the  final  product  will  come 
out  here,  all  in  the  same  plant. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  what  we  are 
talking  about,  200,  300  jobs  for  people 
who  want  to  stay  out  there  in  the 
rural  area  and  not  have  to  go  look  for 
a  job  some  other  place. 

There  are  many  other  areas  that  my 
colleagues  know  about:  health  prob- 
lems, transportation  problems.  Who  is 
going  to  pick  up  the  garbage  in  rural 
America?  Who  is  going  to  pave  the 
road  all  the  way  out  to  the  farm,  to 
the  ranch?  Who  is  going  to  provide 
the  repairing  of  bridges  if  there  are 
creeks  or  gullies  that  must  be  crossed 
to  go  to  the  farm  or  to  go  to  the 
ranch? 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  what  we  will  be 
speaking  about.  This  is  what  the  sub- 
committee chairman  and  the  subcom- 
mittee will  go  out  to  rural  America 
looking  for,  for  the  input  from  the 
people. 

It  will  take  money,  but  I  wish  I  had 
the  chart,  but  my  friends  already 
know  of  the  chart  that  I  had  made. 

What  does  it  cost  to  run  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture?  Everything  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture?  Four 
point  three  percent  of  the  total 
budget,  of  the  trillion  dollar  budget.  If 
we  were  to  abolish  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  its  entirety,  we  would 
reduce  it  by  less  than  5  percent. 

□  2100 

And  then  another  area  that  I  just 
read  from  some  gentleman  in  my  dis- 
trict wrote  a  letter  to  the  editor  about 
how  old  DE  LA  Garza  is  giving  away  all 
this  money  to  the  farmers  and  they 
are  laughing  all  the  way  to  the  bank, 
like  we  are  the  ones  busting  the 
budget.  I  had  our  economists  on  the 
Agriculture  Committee,  my  friends 
have  heard  that  and  seen  that.  I  said, 
"Let's  make  a  graph.  Put  in  red  the 
total  budget  and  superimpose  in  blue 
what  we  spend  for  programs  of  sup- 
port for  agriculture. " 


■OK,"  he  said. 

Couple  days  later  he  came  back  and 
said,  "It  won't  work." 

"Why  won't  it  work?" 

I  told  him,  "Just  make  the  graph  in 
red,  superimpose  in  blue  what  we 
spend  for  agriculture  support  pro- 
grams." 

"It  won't  work,  boss." 

I  said,  "It  has  to." 

He  said.  "No.  look." 

I  said.  'That's  what  I  want.  Now  put 
in  blue  what  we  spend." 

He  said.  "I  already  did.  It's  the  line 
at  the  bottom." 

I  could  not  even  see  the  line  at  the 
bottom.  It  was  1.13  percent  of  the  tril- 
lion dollar  budget  goes  for  that. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  past  8 
years  my  colleagues  have  worked  with 
me  on  that  and  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee, 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Panetta],  in  the  past  8  years  we  have 
reduced  agriculture  spending  by  over 
$30  billion.  We  have  been  responsible. 
We  have  done  what  needed  to  be  done. 
The  only  agreement  we  have  with  the 
Budget  Committee  is.  "You  give  us  the 
numbers  and  we  will  provide  you  the 
cuts.  We  will  be  responsible."  We  have 
done  them. 

This  year,  for  the  coming  fiscal  year, 
we  have  to  do  $600  million.  We  have  to 
reduce  by  $600  million. 

We  told  the  Budget  Committee,  "We 
will  be  responsible.  We  will  do  that 
and  it  will  be  done.  We  don't  know  yet 
where  we  are  going  to  get  it  from,  but 
we  are  going  to  do  it." 

So  I  think  that  responsibility  at 
least  entitles  us  to  some  degree  of  con- 
sideration of  what  we  are  going  to  do 
out  there  in  rural  America  for  develop- 
ment, for  industrialization,  for  the  in- 
frastructure. 

This  morning  I  visited  with  some 
ladies  from  an  organization  called 
WIFE,  and  also  with  some  ladies  from 
AgriBusiness,  women,  and  all  those 
ladies  are  mothers,  grandmothers  and 
sisters  of  people  who  live  out  in  the 
countryside  who  are  farmers,  and 
their  plea  to  us  is,  "We  want  to  stay 
living  out  there.  Help  us  so  that  we 
can  do  that." 

We  need  to  do  that,  because,  oh,  3 
years  ago  I  was  invited  to  speak  to  the 
FFA,  the  Future  Farmers  of  America. 
There  were.  I  do  not  know.  2.000 
youngsters  there.  In  my  talk  to  them  I 
asked  rhetorically  the  question  about 
where  we  wanted  to  go  in  agriculture. 
These  are  youngsters  20  years  and 
under. 

I  asked,  "Is  there  a  future  in  Ameri- 
can agriculture?" 

There  was  a  resounding  ""yes"  from 
the  thousands  that  were  there. 

Mr.   Speaker,   I   just  want  to   echo 

something    apropos    to    that.    These 

youngsters  shouted  with  enthusiasm, 

"Yes,  there  is  a  future  in  agriculture. 
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Yes,  there  is  a  future  in  rural  Amer- 
ica." 

There  is  another  program  called 
BOAC,  Building  Our  American  Com- 
munities. The  youngsters  from  every 
State  submit  proposals  or  programs 
that  they  are  working  on  in  the  com- 
munity. I  am  the  national  honorary 
chairman.  We  have  a  committee  that 
looks  after  and  scrutinizes  the  projects 
and  then  gives  awards,  a  national 
award,  and  winners  are  selected. 

Again  3  years  ago  I  sat  next  to  one 
of  the  winners.  He  was  from  the  State 
of  Washington.  I  asked,  "What  was 
your  project?" 

He  said,  "Well,  we  went  out  into  the 
countryside.  We  got  some  money  from 
industry.  We  got  a  little  help  from  the 
Government  and  from  the  State  fores- 
tor.  We  went  and  did  a  reforestation 
project  outside  of  our  community  and 
hired  about  20  people  and  reforested 
some  several  hundred  acres."  That  was 
their  project. 

So  I  asked  them,  "What  kind  of 
trees  did  you  plant?" 

Well,  he  mentioned  some  kind  of 
pine.  I  cannot  even  recollect  that  at 
this  point. 

I  said,  "When  can  you  harvest 
that?" 

Mind  you,  this  is  a  youngster  in  high 
school.  These  were  high  school  young- 
sters working  on  a  community  project, 
building  our  American  communities 
out  there  in  rural  America. 

So  I  asked  them,  "When  can  you 
harvest  these?" 

He  said,  "Oh,  maybe  50  or  60  years 
from  now."  That  is  the  answer.  That  is 
what  we  are  doing  here  tonight.  That 
is  what  the  gentleman  and  his  subcom- 
mittee are  going  to  be  doing  and  even- 
tually our  committee.  We  are  going  to 
make  the  dream  of  that  youngster 
come  true.  We  are  going  to  see  that 
that  youngster  continues  to  live  in 
rural  America,  a  decent,  healthy,  eco- 
nomically viable  life  for  him  and  his 
family  and  our  assurance  and  our  com- 
mitment is  that  we  are  going  to  allow 
him  to  see  those  trees  being  harvested 
50  or  60  years  from  now. 

That,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  what  this  dis- 
cussion and  this  program  and  what  we 
will  attempt  to  do  is  all  about,  that  we 
guarantee  that  youngster  that  50  or  60 
years  from  now  he  can  see  the  fruit  of 
his  labor  from  when  he  was  a  young- 
ster 15  or  16  years  old. 

We  must  all  work  together,  Mr. 
Speaker,  toward  this  goal.  This  should 
not  be  a  Democratic  or  Republican 
issue.  This  is  a  people  issue.  People's 
lives  and  future  is  at  stake.  It's  time 
we  start  doing  something. 

With  this  concern  in  mind,  I  intend 
to  recommend  to  the  Speaker  and  the 
leadership  of  this  body  that  the  devel- 
opment of  a  new  Federal  policy  for 
rural  America— a  comprehensive  ap- 
proach that  will  rebuild  and  revitalize 
our  Nation's  rural  communities— be 
made  a  priority  of  this  Congress.  I  am 


confident  that  the  House  can  craft  the 
legislation  that  is  needed  to  revitalize 
America's  heartland  and  bring  hope 
and  prosperity  back  to  rural  America. 
Mr.  ENGLISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman.  We  are 
honored  to  have  the  gentleman  join  us 
this  evening. 

Let  me  also  say  that  some  of  those 
programs  that  the  gentleman  talked 
about  that  were  designed  50  years  ago 
that  have  worked  so  well  I  think  we 
may  be  able  to  redirect  many  of  those 
programs  and  they  will  not  cost  us  a 
great  deal  of  money,  simply  giving  us 
an  opportunity  to  strike  out  in  a  new 
direction,  blaze  new  trails  and  provide 
the  same  kind  of  success  that  we  have 
seen  over  the  past  50  years  in  the  de- 
velopment of  rural  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Grant]  who  is 
a  member  of  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee. He  is  one  of  the  real  pioneers  that 
we  have  in  dealing  with  questions  of 
rural  development  and  assisting  us  in 
wrestling  with  this  issue  and  we  are 
very  happy  to  have  the  gentleman  join 
us  this  evening. 

Mr.  GRANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a 
country  song  recently  that  bore  the 
title,  "A  Country  Boy  Will  Survive." 
Some  of  you  might  remember  that. 

It  is  getting  harder  and  harder  for 
those  country  boys  to  survive.  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  for  this  special 
order  that  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa and  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  Espy]  and  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Watkins]  and 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  are 
doing  here  tonight.  I  appreciate  the 
opportunity  to  be  a  part  of  this  special 
order  to  bring  attention  to  the  situa- 
tion involving  rural  America. 

When  I  was  growing  up  in  rural 
America,  we  called  it  the  country. 
Today  people  in  some  parts  of  Amer- 
ica still  call  it  the  country.  In  a  sense 
it  is  the  country  of  America  that  they 
know  and  it  is  a  way  of  life  that  many 
people  in  America  know  and  do  not 
want  to  lose,  and  yet  we  are  in  danger 
of  losing  it.  It  is  being  chipped  away 
slowly,  almost  imperceptibly  in  some 
places,  but  if  we  do  not  take  action 
soon  in  a  very  definitive  way,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Espy]  has  pointed  out,  rural  America 
faces  the  very  sure  prospect  of  a  slow 
death. 

Let  me  give  an  example.  Since  our 
Nation  was  formed,  farming  has  been 
the  backbone  of  our  economy.  In  fact, 
argriculture  is  the  dominant  industry 
in  my  district  in  northern  Florida  and 
it  provides  not  only  a  base  for  our  eco- 
nomic lives,  but  for  our  social  lives  and 
even  the  religious  lives  of  our  people. 
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Statistics  would  tell  one,  upon  just  a 
cursory  investigation,  that  that  foun- 
dation is  in  danger  of  being  lost.  Be- 
tween   1982    and    1987,    just    5    short 


years,  we  lost  in  excess  of  150,000 
farms  in  America,  disappeared.  One 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  farms. 
That  is  more  than  30,000  farms  a  year. 
The  number  of  the  farms  lost  does 
not  even  begin  to  reveal,  does  not  even 
begin  to  reveal  the  depth  of  the  prob- 
lems that  are  facing  rural  America. 
When  people  are  forced  away  from 
their  farm,  from  their  way  of  life, 
from  the  occupation  that  not  only 
they  have  enjoyed  but  their  parents 
and,  in  some  instances,  even  their 
great-great-grandfathers  and  grand- 
mothers have  lived  there,  something 
basic  and  profound  happens  in  the 
lives  of  those  people.  We  need  to  find 
a  way  to  absorb  those  people  who  are 
displaced  from  the  farm  into  our  econ- 
omy, and  it  is  not  happening. 

In  fact,  rural  unemployment  rates 
are  31  percent  higher  than  urban 
rates,  and  per  capita  income  among 
rural  people  averages  about  25-percent 
less  than  it  does  for  their  city  breth- 
ren. That  gap  in  earnings  is  widening, 
not  shrinking,  and  rural  dropout  rates 
are  higher,  and  poverty  is  more  perva- 
sive and  profound.  There  is  simply  no 
way  to  measure  the  agony  upon  a 
family  who  has  lost  a  way  of  life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  who  live  in 
the  country  have  ambitions  and 
dreams  for  the  future  of  their  chil- 
dren, and  they,  too,  worry  about  crack 
cocaine,  and  they  worry  about  crime, 
and  they  desperately  want  to  bring 
jobs  and  opportunity  to  their  towns 
and  to  their  rural  communities. 

More  and  more  they  see,  I  fear,  a 
Federal  Government  that  is,  at  best, 
indifferent  to  their  plight.  In  the 
1930's,  this  Nation  committed  itself  to 
extending  electricity  to  every  home  in 
America,  regardless  of  how  isolated  it 
was,  and  that  is  commitment.  Some 
people  who  serve  in  this  Chamber 
today  lived  in  those  towns  and  those 
communities  without  the  benefit  of 
electricity.  I  was  telling  someone  the 
other  day  in  my  district  that,  "You 
have  not  really  lived  until  you  have 
gotten  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night  to 
go  out  to  what  was  known  as  the  out- 
house, to  the  facility,  and  you  had 
chickens  in  the  yard,  and  you  stepped 
around,  walking  out  to  the  facility, 
and  you  stepped  into  where  one  of 
those  chickens  had  been,  those  yard 
chickens,"  and  one  remembers  those 
kinds  of  incidents,  and  wants  desper- 
ately for  people  not  to  have  to  live 
through  that,  and  one  remembers 
what  it  was  like  to  have  to  go  out  to 
the  pump  and  pump  up  water  and  re- 
members what  it  was  like  not  to  have 
electricity  and  not  to  have  lights  in 
the  house. 

Some  people  today  live  in  houses 
that  dogs  ought  not  to  have  to  live  in. 
They  are  pitiful.  They  have  holes  in 
their  sides,  and  they  are,  I  guess,  small 
enough  to  keep  the  big  birds  out,  but 
in  many   instances  the  birds  live   in 
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there  with  them.  We  do  not  like  to 
think  about  that  in  America,  but  it 
does  really  happen. 

I  will  give  another  example,  auid 
before  I  forget  electricity,  there  are 
people  today  who  would  dismantle 
that  kind  of  opportunity.  We  need  to 
protect  the  ability  of  those  people, 
who  live  in  rural  communities  and  on 
farms,  their  opportunity  to  have  elec- 
tricity and  even  rural  telephones. 

I  will  give  another  example:  hospi- 
tals and  rural  health  care.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, 160  rural  hospitals  in  America 
closed  their  doors  since  1980,  and  at 
least  600  more  are  struggling  today  to 
stay  open.  These  hospitals  treat  an  in- 
creasingly higher  and  higher  percent- 
age of  Medicare  and  Medicaid  pa- 
tients, and  yet  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment today  is  reimbursing  those  hospi- 
tals at  a  rate  of  about  40  percent  less 
than  what  they  reimburse  urban  hos- 
pitals for  performing  the  very  same 
services.  They  are  losing  money  on 
every  patient,  and  we  are  going  to 
have  to  staunch  this  hemorrhaging  of 
rural  health  care  systems  and  recog- 
nize that  health  care  delivery  is  no  less 
important  or  costly  in  small-town 
America  than  it  is  in  urban  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  a  hospital  closes, 
not  only  does  it  close  immediately  for 
those  people,  but  it  closes  off  opportu- 
nity for  people  in  the  future  as  well.  If 
they  do  not  have  a  hospital,  they 
cannot  attract  doctors,  and  if  they 
cannot  attract  doctors,  then  they 
cannot  attract  industry  which  provides 
jobs  for  people  in  those  small  towns. 

Another  essential  for  hope  in  rural 
America  is  good  schools.  Our  people  in 
rural  America  believe  in  work,  and 
they  want  to  work.  We  are  going  to 
have  to  do  a  better  job  of  bringing 
education  to  those  people,  training 
programs  to  citizens  to  prepare  them 
to  live  in  a  highly  technical  world. 

Lastly,  we  are  going  to  have  to  bring 
relief  to  small  towns  attempting  to 
meet  new  Federal  standards  for 
sewage  treatment  plants  auid  water  fa- 
cilities. The  protection  of  the  environ- 
ment is  a  commitment  that  rural  resi- 
dents are  willing  to  make,  but  their 
ability  to  fund  those  mandated  pro- 
grams is  constrained  to  very  limited 
tax  bases. 

There  are  currently  88  programs  af- 
fecting rural  America  which  are  ad- 
ministered by  13  different  Federal 
agencies  and  departments,  and  we  do 
not  have  the  expertise  in  many  small 
towns  to  deal  with  those  kinds  of  bu- 
reaucracies. These  programs  are  going 
to  have  to  be  streamlined  and 
strengthened. 

If  rural  America  is  to  share  in  the 
economic  bounty  and  joy  of  our 
Nation  during  this  decade,  we  are 
going  to  have  to  imbue  our  Govern- 
ment again  with  a  spirit  of  fairness,  a 
spirit  of  commitment  and  respect  for 
the  people  who  choose  the  rural  way 
of  life.  Rural  America  is  struggling. 
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and  it  is  time  that  this  Government 
offered  a  helping  hand,  not  just  ex- 
tending opportunities  in  the  form  of 
prisons.  They  are  saying,  sure,  we  will 
give  you  jobs.  We  will  build  a  prison  in 
your  small  town.  Or  I  will  give  a  better 
deal:  We  will  build  a  hazardous-waste 
site  in  your  town,  or.  What  about  let- 
ting us  put  a  missile  site  in  your  town? 
We  want  other  opportunities  as  well. 

It  is  time  that  this  Government 
offers  a  real  helping  hand  to  small- 
town America. 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  much  for  his  outstanding 
statement  and  testimony. 

I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any 
question  that  there  are  many  areas 
that  we  are  going  to  have  to  look.  If 
we  look,  in  fact,  this  country  has  come 
a  long  way,  and  rural  America  has 
come  a  long  way  in  the  last  50  years, 
but  we  have  a  long  way  to  go,  and  I 
think  that  what  we  will  see  in  1989 
and  1990  is  a  recommitment,  a  rededi- 
cation  by  the  U.S.  Government 
through  the  Congress  and,  hopefully, 
a  rededication  by  the  people  who  live 
in  rural  America  to  make  certain  that 
we  finish  the  job  that  was  started  50 
years  ago  that,  in  fact,  people  do  have 
a  choice,  they  do  have  an  opportunity 
to  live  where  they  like,  and  that  they 
have  the  same  opportunities  in  a  rural 
community  as  they  do  in  urban  areas. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  very  pleased  to 
yield  to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Watkins].  He 
has  been  talking  about  rural  develop- 
ment, goodness,  ever  since  he  came  to 
Congress  and  before  that.  I  do  not 
know  of  anyone  who  has  more  knowl- 
edge and  expertise  with  regard  to  this 
subject  of  rural  development.  He  cer- 
tainly has  been  extremely  helpful  to 
me,  and  we  are  going  to  draw  on  his 
vast  reservoir  of  knowledge  as  we 
move  ahead  and  try  to  put  together  a 
comprehensive  rural  development  bill. 

We  are  very  pleased  to  have  the  gen- 
tleman here  this  evening. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  first,  I 
commend  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  English],  and 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Espy]  for  this  special  order. 

Second,  I  want  to  thank  the  House 
staff  for  their  patience  in  being  here. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  national  tragedy  is 
upon  this  Nation.  For  the  past  several 
decades  out-migration  of  rural  commu- 
nities has  gone  virtually  unnoticed 
except  for  those  few  statisticians  deep 
within  the  bowels  of  some  government 
agency.  Magnificent  research  strides 
made  by  the  Land-Grant  Universities 
and  the  delivery  of  these  findings  to 
farmers  and  ranchers  in  the  rural 
community  through  the  Extension 
Service  and  vocational  agriculture  by 
improved  efficiency  and  production  in 
agriculture  contributing  to  the  need 
for  less  and  less  people  on  the  land 
and  greater  productivity.  Perhaps  this 


has  been  the  greatest  reason  for  the 
exodus. 

However,  at  the  same  time  a  nation- 
al rural  development  policy  was  not 
pursued  that  would  have  developed 
off-farm  job  opportunities  and  allowed 
people  to  remain  in  rural  areas.  The 
only  choice  was  to  move  to  urban 
areas. 

As  urban  areas  grew,  rural  areas  re- 
ceived less  attention,  less  infrastruc- 
ture emphasis.  This  in  turn  denied  op- 
portunities for  rural  areas  to  see  rural 
industrial  growth.  Without  jobs,  and 
research  efforts  increasing  productivi- 
ty and  demanding  more  sophisticated 
equipment  for  greater  production, 
people  left  rural  areas  for  jobs  in 
urban  areas. 

The  influx  of  rural  people,  having 
been  forced  from  their  homes  to  an 
unfamilar  lifestyle,  for  the  most  part 
adapted.  But,  the  separation  of  fami- 
lies, cramped  surroundings  and  the 
lack  of  jobs  in  the  promised  land  at 
the  end  of  their  journey  contributed 
to  great  social  unrest. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  and  closest  ex- 
ample that  I  could  point  out  today  is 
occurring  only  a  few  blocks  from  these 
hallowed  halls.  It  was  from  southern 
States  that  people  migrated  to  Wash- 
ington, DC.  in  search  of  jobs  to  sup- 
port their  families.  Mechanical  cotton 
harvesters  and  advanced  chemical 
weed  warfare  replaced  many  jobs. 
Now,  just  a  generation  or  two  removed 
from  the  farm  and  rural  areas,  social 
unrest  is  the  standard;  not  the  excep- 
tion. 

My  good  friend  Bob  Bergland.  a 
former  Minnesota  Member  of  Con- 
gress and  former  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, often  says  that  urban  poverty 
has  its  roots  in  rural  areas.  I  agree. 

You  might  ask,  how  do  I  know  this? 
It  was  in  the  1940's  in  Arkansas  and 
Oklahoma  when  my  family  left  for 
California  and  the  urban  areas  in 
search  of  jobs.  As  a  result  of  several 
trips  west  and  intense  financial  pres- 
sure on  my  family,  my  family  struc- 
ture was  dismantled.  This  has  made  a 
lasting  impression  on  me  and  is  the 
reason  why  I  work  in  the  Congress  to 
see  that  rural  industrial  economic  de- 
velopment opportunities  are  available 
to  create  jobs. 

I  work  today  not  only  to  improve 
rural  areas  but  to  relieve  the  economic 
and  social  pressures  in  urban  areas. 

I  know  many  of  my  urban  colleagues 
see  great  amounts  of  money  going  to 
the  farm  sector.  The  farm  sector  and 
the  rural  sector  are  not  always  one 
and  the  same  as  noted  by  the  Des 
Moines  Register  last  year.  Funding  for 
rural  infrastructure  pales  in  compari- 
son to  funds  allocated  for  urban  infra- 
structure. 

One  of  my  staff  members  reported 
to  me  that  his  family  has  only  recent- 
ly got  piped  water  to  their  rural  home. 
Why?  Because  funding  is  limited  for 
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basic  infrastructure  and  revitalization 
of  existing  infrastructure. 

If  we  are  to  revitalize  rural  America, 
more  must  be  done  than  token  lip- 
service.  An  investment  must  be  made 
to  revitalize  these  areas  and  allow  our 
loved  ones  to  return  to  the  land.  Revi- 
talizing rural  areas  will  relieve  the  fi- 
nancial burden  and  social  distress 
upon  urban  jurisdictions  by  allowing 
citizens  to  return  to  their  roots. 

Where  do  we  begin?  To  date,  USDA 
officials  have  not  fully  assumed  the 
role  for  which  they  are  responsible 
much  less  invested  the  necessary  dol- 
lars. We  must  reaffirm  that  this  De- 
partment is  the  lead  agency  for  rural 
development. 

The  Department  clearly  has  the 
mandate.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
was  specifically  charged  with  the  role 
of  rural  development  in  the  Rural  De- 
velopment Act  of  1972. 

For  the  last  8  years,  I  have  pushed 
for  and  introduced  legislation  to 
change  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Rural  Development.  Within  this  legis- 
lation. I  would  set  up  a  separate  rural 
development  administration  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  active  implementa- 
tion of  a  rural  development  revitaliza- 
tion program  as  well  as  development 
of  policy,  but  not  only  policy. 

The  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  [HUD]  has  a 
budget  of  billions  targeted  to  urban 
development  and  Federal  Housing  Au- 
thority [FHA]  housing  programs  but 
are  concerned  basically  with  geograph- 
ic areas  with  a  population  in  excess  of 
50,000  with  concentration  becoming 
more  acute  and  attentive  the  higher 
the  population  figures. 

Responsibility  and  authority  for  the 
development  of  rural  America  is  frag- 
mented. The  solution  is  to  restructure 
the  majority  of  programs  dealing  with 
rural  development  under  a  single 
agency  with  a  direct  line  of  responsi- 
bility and  responsiveness  to  the  people 
of  rural  America. 

The  much  revered  Register  editorial- 
ized last  year  that  USDA  has  outlived 
its  time  and  should  be  dismantled  and 
given  a  different  mission  in  today's 
world.  They  went  as  far  as  to  support 
changing  the  name  of  the  Department 
to  more  accurately  reflect  the  mission 
needed. 

Most  recently,  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Rural  Development,  in  its 
final  act  as  the  Reagan  administration 
gave  way  to  President  Bush,  sent  a 
report  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
The  panel  recommended  that  the 
Secretary  should  become  the  spokes- 
man for  rural  America,  as  well  as  pro- 
duction agriculture.  The  USDA  should 
have  a  rural  development  agenda  as  a 
primary  objective.  The  panel  support- 
ed changing  the  name  to  more  accu- 
rately reflect  the  rural  constituency. 

Before  there  can  be  targeted  pro- 
grams   to    growth    centers    in    rural 


America,  there  must  be  an  admission 
and  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the 
Department  that  rural  America  is  part 
of  this  agency's  mission.  It  must  begin 
with  the  name  change  and  the  stream- 
lining of  the  Department  with  a  re- 
sponsible agency  within.  We  are  whis- 
tling Dixie  if  this  is  not  first  ad- 
dressed. 

For  years  the  problems  have  been  ig- 
nored in  rural  America.  They  were 
always  there— festering,  just  not  seen. 
Rising  land  values  artificially  main- 
tained farmers  on  the  land  which  in 
turn  sustained  local  rural  main-street 
economies.  With  the  crash  of  land 
values  beginning  in  1981,  farmers  were 
forced  from  the  land  and  downtown 
rural  main  street  had  reached  the 
crisis  point.  It  has  finally  become  clear 
after  years  of  ignoring  the  problem 
that  rural  America  is  in  danger  of 
being  lost.  A  part  of  America  is  pass- 
ing. 

The  challenge  is  to  us.  Not  our  fore- 
fathers or  those  who  come  after.  We 
must  begin.  We  must  have  the  vision 
for  our  children  and  those  who  desire 
to  return  to  a  rural  area. 

Above  all  this  body  must  realize  that 
rural  problems  are  urban  problems 
and  with  passage  of  a  comprehensive 
rural  legislative  package  we  not  only 
will  address  the  problems  of  rural 
areas  but  present  opportunities  to  re- 
lieve urban  social  unrest. 

n  2130 

So  I  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  English]  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Espy],  I 
thank  them,  I  commend  them  and 
salute  them  for  allowing  me  this  op- 
portunity tonight  to  be  able  to  express 
myself  and  to  move  forward  with  the 
rural  development  program. 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  an  outstanding  statement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  you  can  see 
that  we  have  a  new  beginning,  a  new 
dedication,  a  new  commitment  this 
evening.  I  appreciate  the  fine  support 
our  colleagues  throughout  the  Con- 
gress have  shown  on  this. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  1  rise  with  my  colleagues  to  discuss  my 
deep  concerns  about  the  future  of  rural  Amer- 
ica. Rural  America  is  at  a  point  of  severe  stag- 
nation, and  something  must  be  done  immedi- 
ately to  see  that  rural  America  is  up  and  going 
again. 

When  1  was  the  chairman  of  a  Presidential 
Task  Force  on  Rural  Development  in  1971, 
the  task  force  discussed  in  great  detail  the 
problems  facing  rural  America.  I  am  afraid  that 
today  we  are  indeed  looking  at  many  of  the 
same  problems— inadequate  credit  resources 
for  rural  small  businesses;  declining  public 
transportation;  in  many  areas  of  our  country 
rural  education  is  deteriorating;  and  as  so 
many  of  us  know,  a  declining  state  of  health 
care  for  rural  residents. 

What  the  basic  problem  is  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
that  local  communities  are  losing  their  future. 


Our  young  people  are  not  seeing  a  future  in 
rural  America.  With  the  decline  of  the  agricul- 
ture economy  in  the  early  1980's,  and  with  the 
absence  of  substantive  economic  growth, 
rural  America  is  facing  a  very  doubtful  future. 
What  rural  communities  need  to  do  is  to  re- 
invigorate  themselves.  Create  local  programs 
that  will  bring  in  the  industnes,  that  will  bring 
in  more  store  fronts  on  Main  street,  and  more 
importantly,  will  bring  back  the  young  people. 
But  we  cannot  have  businesses  coming  into 
our  small  towns  if  we  do  not  have  adequate 
transportation,  health  care,  and  education.  If 
rural  America  does  not  have  an  improved  in- 
frastructure, Mr.  Speaker,  all  the  economic  de- 
velopment programs  that  these  communities 
create,  will  fall  short. 

What  Congress  must  see  to  is  that  rural 
communities  have  an  adequate  public  trans- 
portation system— that  health  care  facilities 
are  readily  available  to  rural  residents— and 
that  we  have  a  modern  competitive  education 
system. 

Rural  development  is  not  a  small  special  in- 
terest Congress  can  afford  to  ignore.  The 
transportation,  health  care,  and  education  and 
other  problems  of  rural  areas,  impact  the  rural 
health  care  crisis;  impacts  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  U.S.  population.  They  are  prob- 
lems affecting  people  supplying  this  Nation 
with  the  worid's  most  abundant,  safest,  and 
cheapest  food  supply. 

And  rural  transportation  is  a  disgrace.  Our 
rural  bus  and  airiines  are  struggling  day  to  day 
to  provide  service  to  our  rural  communities. 

And  just  think  of  what  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  doing.  Our  Government  spent  $28  in 
mass  transit  funds  in  urban  areas  for  every  $1 
spent  in  rural  areas. 

In  3.000  rural  communities,  bus  service  has 
been  lost  entirely. 

In  4,200  other  communities  we  have  lost 
almost  all  bus  service. 

And  who  suffers  most  from  this  loss  of  serv- 
ice? 

It  IS  the  senior  citizen  who  needs  the  bus  to 
go  to  the  doctor. 

It  IS  the  young  person  who  does  not  have 
any  other  form  of  transportation  except  the 
bus. 

It  is  the  poor  who  cannot  afford  to  have  a 
car  that  needs  the  bus. 

I  have  introduced  legislation  that  would  go  a 
long  way  toward  addressing  this  problem.  H.R. 
368,  the  Rural  Transportation  Equity  Act, 
would  allow  for  a  more  equal  distribution  of 
Federal  dollars— not  an  Increase  of  Federal 
outlays  mind  you— but  simply  a  reallocation  of 
Federal  dollars  to  more  fairly  represent  the  38 
percent,  or  80-90  million  Amencans  who  live 
in  rural  areas. 

After  all,  will  a  business  want  to  be  located 
in  a  community  without  adequate  bus  trans- 
portation? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  rural  health  care  crisis  is 
ail  too  real  and  threatening  in  rural  Amenca. 

Many  rural  health  problems  are  a  result  of 
discriminatory  Medicare  policies.  The  devas- 
tating result  is  the  loss  of  rural  hospitals,  the 
foundation  of  the  rural  health  care  delivery 
network. 

While  no  Nebraska  hospital  has  closed  in 
the  last  year,  many  struggle  month-to-month 
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to  stay  open.  Already  in  tny  district,  nearly 
one-third  of  62  counties  are  without  a  hospital. 

When  rural  hospitals  are  lost,  communities 
lose  part  of  their  identity,  most  often  their 
major  employer,  their  doctors,  and  any  real 
hope  of  attracting  new  businesses  and  realiz- 
ing economic  recovery. 

But  solving  the  rural  health  crisis  is  not  just 
a  matter  of  keeping  hospitals  of>en  or  attract- 
ir^  doctors  under  unfair  Medicare  policies. 

It  also  means  overcoming  geographic  dis- 
tances, a  transportation  shortage,  and  a  short- 
age of  not  just  doctors,  but  also  nurses  and 
the  wtx>le  array  of  health  professionals 

Ar>d  it  means  serving  a  population  that  is 
proportionately  older,  poorer,  sicker,  less  likely 
to  be  insured,  and  engaged  in  the  most  dan- 
gerous occupations. 

We  can  talk  about  bringing  in  businesses, 
but  the  simple  fact  is  that  without  adequate 
health  care,  businesses  will  not  be  locating  in 
rural  communities. 

Our  rural  schools  are  also  struggling  to 
meet  the  demands  and  changes  in  our  socie- 
ty 

We  need  to  see  that  these  schools  have 
ttte  ability  to  teach  subjects  like  computer  sci- 
ence, the  physical  sciences,  and  mathematics 
at  a  level  comparable  to  city  schools. 

After  all.  will  a  business  want  to  be  located 
in  a  community  without  high  quality  education'' 

Wtut  all  of  this  leads  us  to.  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
the  fact  that  the  rural  infrastructure  is  eroding 
because  of  a  lack  of  attention. 

Economic  development  will  not  occur  with- 
out adequate  transportation. 

Economic  development  will  not  occur 
unless  we  have  adequate  health  care 

And  economic  development  will  not  occur 
unless  we  have  high  quality  education. 

But  what  has  t)een  the  most  important 
sector  of  rural  communities,  agriculture,  will 
also  have  to  change. 

I  have  introduced  a  bill,  H.R.  47  "Commer- 
cializing Industrial  Uses  for  Agriculture  Com- 
modities," that  would  provide  for  farmers  and 
ranchers  to  further  diversify  their  crops. 

American  agriculture  must  change  with  the 
times.  While  food  producing  crops  will  always 
be  a  staple  of  our  country's  agncultural  econ- 
omy, producing  crops  that  will  lessen  our 
country's  dependency  on  importing  crops  to 
meet  the  demands  of  our  industries  is  impor- 
tant. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  is  needed  most  in  our 
rural  communities  is  for  community  leaders  to 
revitalize  themselves.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment's role  should  be  as  a  silent  partner  offer- 
ing advice  wt>en  asked,  and  allowing  the  com- 
munity leaders  a  chance  to  think  of  ways  of 
improving  their  own  rural  communities. 

After  all,  rural  areas  do  not  suffer  the  plight 
of  our  urban  neighbors.  We  do  not  have  high 
crime  ar>d  murder  rates. 

What  we  do  have  is  the  good  life. 

We  have  a  strong  sense  of  community  iden- 
tity. Our  hard  work  ethic  and  our  ingenuity 
have  been  the  cornerstones  of  our  country. 

I  do  not  want  to  espouse  the  idea  that  the 
Federal  Government  is  or  even  should  t>e  the 
"be  all  to  end  all"  that  many  people  feel  It 
should  be.  Many  people  are  wanting  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  create  more  Federal  pro- 
grams and  bring  in  more  money  to  solve 
these  problems. 


But  without  help  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  the  areas  of  health  care,  transporta- 
tion, and  education,  I  know  that  rural  commu- 
nities will  not  be  able  to  match  the  economic 
gams  of  our  urban  neighbors. 

When  I  retire  at  the  end  of  the  101st  Con- 
gress, I  want  to  know  that  Congress  passed  a 
comprehensive  rural  development  bill  that  ad- 
dresses the  concerns  I  have  outlined  today. 

I  want  to  know  that  Congress  has  indeed 
recognized  the  necessity  of  seeing  that  rural 
communities  have  the  same  consideration  and 
the  same  services  our  urban  neighbors  re- 
ceive. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
English]  for  scheduling  this  time  to  discuss  a 
problem  that  not  only  affects  rural  America, 
but  our  whole  country.  Ignonng  this  ever  grow- 
ing problem  should  no  longer  be  the  policy  of 
Congress.  Congress  must  place  rural  develop- 
ment as  a  high  prionty  and  provide  the  leader- 
ship necessary  for  our  rural  communities  to  be 
viable  participants  in  our  country 

Mr.  CAMPBELL  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  first  thank  my  colleague.  Repre- 
sentative Mike  Espy  of  Mississippi,  for  his  in- 
vitation to  join  him  today  to  discuss  issues 
facing  rural  Amenca. 

My  comments  today  will  be  directed  toward 
the  possibility  of  bringing  greater  long-term 
stability  to  the  rural  areas  of  our  country. 

Most  discussions  of  rural  America  begin 
with  the  issue  of  agriculture.  This  is  no  acci- 
dent. Agriculture  has  been,  and  continues  to 
be,  the  backbone  of  rural  America's  economy. 
Consequently,  most  of  Congress'  efforts  to 
tackle  the  problems  of  poverty  and  unemploy- 
ment in  rural  Amenca  have  been  dedicated  to 
bolstenng  America's  farm  economy. 

This  type  of  solution,  focusing  on  the  farm 
economy,  seems  to  make  good  sense.  Across 
the  country,  there  has  been  a  direct  correla- 
tion between  the  downturn  in  the  Nation's  ag- 
ricultural industry,  and  the  declining  fortunes 
of  the  hundreds  of  rural  communities  which 
comprise  rural  America.  To  anyone  who  has 
witnessed  the  devastation  wrought  upon  any 
one  of  a  number  of  farm  towns  across  Amer- 
ica, It  IS  clear  that  something  needs  to  be 
done  to  ensure  that  the  farm  economies  of 
rural  Amenca  remain  strong. 

Congress  has  responded  to  this  need,  pass- 
ing a  number  of  measures  designed  to 
strengthen  America's  farm  economy.  The 
logic  behind  these  bills  was  that  a  competitive 
and  healthy  farm  economy  would  fuel  the  re- 
covery of  rural  America. 

To  some  extent  this  has  happened.  To  a 
surprising  degree,  however,  this  recovery  has 
fallen  short.  Even  with  farm  production  up  by 
some  43  percent  and  income  up  by  133  per- 
cent this  decade,  rural  Amenca  continues  to 
face  serious  economic  difficulties.  For  in- 
stance, rural  unemployment  rates  are  some 
30  percent  higher  than  in  urban  areas,  and 
rural  poverty  is  one-third  higher. 

Keeping  in  mind  the  continuing  problems 
facing  the  American  farmer,  we  need  to  attack 
the  nagging  problems  of  rural  America,  such 
as  the  lack  of  quality  education  and  inad- 
equate health  care.  In  short,  we  need  to  rec- 
ognize the  diversity  of  today's  rural  economy. 

Evidence  of  the  growing  diversity  in  rural 
America  is  the  diversity  of  programs  designed 
to  meet  the  needs  of  rural  communities.  Rural 


development  initiatives  exist  in  almost  all  de- 
partments of  the  Federal  Government.  The 
Department  of  Commerce,  through  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration  [EDA], 
provides  grants  and  other  forms  of  assistance 
to  rural  communities.  The  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  under  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. IS  responsible  for  managing  one-eighth 
of  the  Nation's  land  area.  The  Department  of 
Transportation  manages  the  Rural  Transit  As- 
sistance Program  to  address  the  needs  of  the 
transit  operators  in  nonurbanized  areas,  and 
the  list  goes  on. 

Cleariy,  the  needs  of  rural  Amenca  are  as 
diverse  as  they  are  immediate.  To  comple- 
ment our  commitment  to  a  strong  farm  econo- 
my we  should  branch  out  and  look  at  other 
problems  facing  rural  America  which  need  to 
be  addressed. 

One  of  the  problems  facing  rural  America  is 
the  disparity  in  funding  between  rural  and 
urban  counties..  For  instance,  in  1985,  on  a 
per  capita  basis.  Federal  expenditures  in  rural 
counties  were  $2,500  compared  to  S3, 200  in 
urban  counties.  In  addition,  66  percent  of  Fed- 
eral dollars  that  come  back  to  rural  areas  go 
for  income  maintenance— Social  Security, 
Medicare,  and  farm  subsidies— while  only  50 
percent  of  the  Federal  dollars  returning  to 
urban  areas  went  to  income  maintenance. 
This  means  less  money  proportionally  goes  to 
rural  communities  for  infrastructure  improve- 
ments and  to  generate  new  wealth,  thus  help- 
ing to  perpetuate  the  problems  of  rural  Amer- 
ica. 

At  the  root  of  this  funding  disparity  are  a 
number  of  misconceptions  about  the  needs  of 
rural  America.  One  of  these  myths  is  that  it  Is 
much  less  expensive  to  provide  goods  and 
services  to  rural  communities.  On  the  con- 
trary, there  is  much  evidence  to  show  that  it 
costs  more  on  a  per  capita  basis  to  provide 
goods  and  services  to  rural  communities.  Be- 
cause of  the  distances  Involved,  and  because 
most  rural  communities  cannot  participate  in 
economies  of  scale,  the  cost  per  capita  of 
services  provided  is  oftentimes  more  expen- 
sive than  in  urban  communities.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  in  the  areas  of  health  care  and  edu- 
cation. 

Ironically,  it  is  also  in  these  areas  that  rural 
communities  suffer  from  decreased  funding. 
For  instance.  Medicare  and  Medicaid  pay- 
ments are  lower  for  rural  hospitals  than  for 
their  urban  counterparts,  despite  the  extra 
costs  that  these  hospitals  incur  due  to  their 
isolated  locations.  Combine  this  with  the  cur- 
rent increase  in  rural  hospital  closures,  and 
you  have  a  rural  health  care  crisis. 

Similarly,  the  higher  per  capita  operating 
costs  of  rural  schools  are  not  reflected  in  Fed- 
eral budgeting.  Rural  students'  access  to  en- 
nchment  programs  is  limited,  and  rural  illiter- 
acy is  a  growing  problem  which  must  be  ad- 
dressed. 

We  must  make  sure  that  the  solutions  we 
endorse  and  the  programs  we  fund  provide 
long-term  benefits  to  rural  America.  One  of 
the  most  important  things  we  can  do  from  a 
legislative  standpoint  is  to  create  a  sound 
economic  foundation  for  rural  America.  One  of 
the  ways  we  can  do  this  is  by  aiding  rural 
communities  in  diversifying  their  economies. 
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To  a  large  extent  this  diversification  has  al- 
ready occurred.  Nearly  half  of  the  Nation's 
farm  families  are  dependent  on  additional 
income  from  some  non-farm  source.  As  I 
mentioned  above,  this  figure  comes  at  the 
end  of  a  decade  in  which  we  have  seen  farm 
incomes  rise  some  133  percent,  and  produc- 
tion increase  43  percent. 

In  addition,  the  rural  economy  leads  the 
Nation  in  growth  in  manufacturing  jobs.  What 
this  suggests  is  that  some  attention  given  to 
nonfarm  sectors  of  the  rural  economy  could 
help  engender  a  more  balanced  and  stable 
long-term  economic  recovery. 

The  key  to  this  sort  of  recovery  is  attracting 
businesses  to  rural  America.  Oftentimes  the 
advantages  gained  through  lower  physical  ex- 
penditures and  living  costs  are  offset  by  the 
increased  expenditures  of  doing  business 
away  from  major  metropolitan  centers.  Thus, 
incentives  need  to  be  provided  for  businesses 
to  relocate  to  rural  counties. 

A  comprehensive  set  of  such  incentives  are 
contained  in  H.R,  1221,  the  Rural  Enterprise 
Zone  Act.  This  bill,  of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor, 
directs  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  to  administer  a  direct  grant  and 
loan  program  to  assist  entrepreneurs  in  cer- 
tain depressed  rural  areas  with  startup  costs. 
In  addition,  this  bill  includes  a  number  of  tax 
and  trade  incentives,  all  of  which  will  be  di- 
rected at  100  enterprise  zones  located  in  dis- 
tressed rural  areas  around  the  country. 

What  the  rural  enterprise  zone  program  rec- 
ognizes is  the  need  for  diversification  in  the 
rural  economy.  With  this  recognition,  we  will 
be  able  to  strengthen  the  rural  economy 
against  future  downturns  in  the  agnculture 
market. 

In  closing,  I  am  optimistic  about  the  future 
of  rural  Amenca.  For  those  of  us  who  live  in 
rural  counties,  it  is  easy  to  appreciate  the 
problems,  and  the  challenges  which  face  rural 
America.  I  am  heartened  by  the  recognition  of 
the  problems  our  rural  communities  are  re- 
ceiving, and  I  look  fonward  to  working  with  my 
colleagues  to  help  address  these  problems  in 
the  101st  Congress. 

I^r.  STANGELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  only 
8  years  ago  that  the  Nation  was  very  much 
concerned  about  the  future  of  our  economy. 
Unemployment  was  high  and  rising.  Inflation 
and  interest  rates  were  reaching  record  level. 
Government  redtape  was  hampering  business 
competition.  And,  the  Federal  Government, 
through  the  collection  of  taxes,  was  taking 
more  than  its  fair  share  from  the  private 
sector. 

In  1981,  I  joined  with  a  majority  in  Congress 
to  support  an  economic  program  which  cen- 
tered on  four  fundamental  principles; 

First.  Reduce  personal  and  business  tax 
rates; 

Second.  Reduce  the  rate  of  growth  of  Fed- 
eral spending; 

Third.  Reduce  the  Federal  regulatory 
burden  by  eliminating  unnecessary  restrictions 
while  protecting  the  public's  interest  and 
safety;  and 

Fourth.  Support  a  moderate  and  steady 
monetary  policy  to  bring  inflation  under  con- 
trol. 

The  policies  we  enacted  in  1981  created  an 
economic    resurgence    that    has    lasted    76 
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months— the   longest  expansion   in   our 
tion's  history. 

Since  1982,  19  million  new  jobs  have  been 
created,  while  the  unemployment  rate  has 
fallen  to  5.3  percent.  Inflation  has  averaged 
only  4  percent  during  the  past  6  years.  Ac- 
counting for  inflation,  after  tax  income  has 
risen  for  the  average  American  by  24  percent 
since  1982.  And,  since  1981  the  time  spent  by 
the  public  filling  out  Federal  forms  has  been 
cut  by  600  million  hours  each  year. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  average 
American  is  better  off  today  because  of  the 
economic  boom. 

However,  as  a  Representative  of  a  largely 
rural,  agricultural  district,  I  understand  that  for 
many,  the  economic  boom  years  have  really 
been  a  bust.  I  understand  that  there  are  liter- 
ally millions  of  Americans  who  have  yet  to 
participate  in  the  economic  expansion. 

My  constituents  in  rural  Minnesota  see  the 
sad  consequence  of  rural  poverty  every  time 
one  of  their  neighbors  is  forced  to  pack  up  his 
family  and  belongings  and  move  to  the  Twin 
Cities  or  another  metropolitan  area  in  search 
of  employment  opportunities.  I  am  sure  my 
colleagues  could  tell  me  of  similar  circum- 
stances in  their  home  States.  1  think  it  is  tragic 
that  thousands  of  Amencans  face  the  dilem- 
ma of  leaving  their  home  communities  in  order 
to  make  a  living,  or  live  in  economic  distress. 
Because  the  time  to  help  our  communities 
is  now,  1  have  introduced  a  three-bill  legisla- 
tive package  in  the  House  that  I  know  can 
make  a  difference  for  rural  America. 

My  rural  development  package  calls  for  the 
establishment  of  rural  enterpnse  zones,  a  re- 
duction in  the  capital  gains  tax  rate,  and  resto- 
ration of  the  investment  tax  redit. 

The  centerpiece  of  this  package  is  the 
Rural  Enterprise  Zone  Act— H.R.  1221— co- 
sponsored  by  39  of  my  colleagues. 

According  to  H.R.  1221,  100  economically 
distressed  rural  areas  throughout  the  United 
States  would  be  designated  as  "enterprise 
zones." 

Once  designated,  all  new  and  existing  busi- 
nesses operating  within  the  zones  would  be 
eligible  for  numerous  Federal  tax  trade,  and 
regulatory  advantages.  Knowing  the  capitalist 
spirit  of  entrepreneurship  in  Amenca,  and  es- 
pecially here  in  our  State  of  Minnesota,  I  am 
convinced  that  with  just  a  little  incentive, 
countless  Innovative  small  businessmen  would 
locate  their  enterpnses  in  struggling  rural 
areas. 

Some  of  the  major  incentives  in  my  initiative 
are: 

A  10-percent  tax  credit  for  employers  and  a 
5-percent  tax  credit  for  employees  working 
within  the  zone; 

A  10-percent  investment  tax  credit  for  pur- 
chases of  business  property  and  equipment; 

A  100-percent  capital  gains  exemption  for 
business  property  replaced  at  an  equal  or 
greater  value; 

A  30-percent  tax  credit  for  research  and  de- 
velopment; 

Expedited  and  preferred  consideration  of 
foreign  trade  zone  requests; 

Federal  rule  and  regulation  flexibility  when 
needed  to  carry  out  business  activities  within 
the  zone;  and 


Formation  of  a  Federal  business  incubator 
program  designed  to  assist  businessmen  with 
startup  costs. 

The  concept  of  enterprise  zones  has  been 
around  for  sometime.  In  fact,  Jack  Kemp,  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, has  promoted  it  for  about  a  decade. 
But,  1  believe  that  1  am  the  first  national  legis- 
lator to  target  enterprise  zones  at  less  popu- 
lated areas  in  order  to  fight  rural  poverty. 

Two  major  tax  bills  are  also  part  of  my  initi- 
ative to  promote  rural  renaissance. 

The  first  tax  measure— H.R.  1542— reduces 
the  maximum  capital  gains  tax  rate  from  28 
percent  to  15  percent  for  business  and  indi- 
viduals; the  second— H.R.  1 543— reinstates  a 
10-percent  investment  tax  credit  for  business 
property  purchases.  I  crafted  both  of  these 
proposals  to  limit  annual  tax  advantages  to 
$100,000  per  taxpayer.  My  reasoning  behind 
this  is  to  target  relief  to  smaller  enterpnses 
and  middle-income  wage  earners,  and  prohibit 
excessive  benefits  to  large  corporations  and 
wealthy  citizens. 

I  am  convinced  that  if  all  of  the  bills  1  have 
proposed  were  enacted  into  law,  they  would 
create  an  economic  climate  conducive  to  nsk- 
taking,  entrepreneurship,  and  hard  work.  The 
result  would  be  economic  growth,  jobs,  and 
opportunity  for  millions  of  Americans  who 
have  yet  to  participate  in  the  economic  expan- 
sion. So.  If  Congress  is  serious  atxjut  assisting 
our  struggling  rural  economies  it  will  lend  my 
rural  development  package  full  consideration. 
Mr.  STALLINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  compliment 
my  colleagues  who  have  arranged  this  special 
order  on  such  a  vital  topic.  I  want  to  especially 
thank  Chairman  English  for  his  leadership  m 
the  area  of  rural  development  and  for  arrang- 
ing heanngs  through  the  month  of  June. 

The  need  for  action  in  rural  America  is  well 
documented.  Multiple  studies  and  public  hear- 
ings have  attested  to  the  fact  that  rural  Amer- 
ica has  paid  the  price  for  the  economic  recov- 
ery In  coastal  urban  centers. 

The  past  administration  pushed  more  and 
more  responsibilities  to  local  and  State  gov- 
ernments under  the  guise  of  reducing  Federal 
taxes.  The  obvious  result  has  been  a  widening 
of  economic  disparity  between  urban  and  airal 
areas.  Rural  States  and  their  local  govern- 
ments do  not  have  the  tax  base  to  pick  up  the 
pieces  that  were  dropped  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Rural  unemployment  is  31  percent  higher 
than  urban  unemployment.  Rural  poverty  is 
one-third  higher;  rural  incomes  are  25  percent 
lower;  rural  school  dropout  rates  are  higher 
than  their  urban  counterparts;  rural  areas  have 
higher  proportions  of  young  and  old  popula- 
tions with  inadequate  health  care  facilities; 
and  teenage  suicide  attempts  are  20  times 
that  of  urban  areas. 

Many  of  our  Federal  policies  discnminate 
against  rural  areas.  These  include  health  care 
funding  allocations,  education  funding,  and  in- 
frastructure development.  I  do  not  want  to  de- 
tract from  the  challenges  of  the  inner  cities 
and  the  difficulties  that  urban  areas  face.  But 
it  is  time  we  ask  for  equal  treatment.  It  is  time 
our  rural  populations  are  made  beneficiaries  in 
this  great  economic  recovery  I  keep  hearing 
so  much  about. 
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We  need  to  create  new  business  opportuni- 
ties and  diversify  our  economic  base  In  rural 
areas.  We  must  target  rural  medical  delivery 
systems  and  education  for  furnjing  equity.  We 
must  broaden  job  training  and  tectinical  as- 
sistance; expand  our  rural  Infrastructure  and 
telecommunications;  and,  provide  Incentives 
and  matching  funds  for  local  initiatives. 

With  all  these  Initiatives,  we  must  not  forget 
that  much  of  rural  America's  economic  base  Is 
still  dependent  on  agriculture.  A  vast  numt}er 
of  mral  t)usinesses  are  directly  linked  to  agri- 
culture. Tfie  local  seed  supplier,  fertilizer 
dealer,  fuel  station,  processing  and  packing 
plants,  lending  Institutions,  equipment  dealers 
and  otf>er  businesses  are  all  dependent  on 
Vne  health  of  the  agriculture  economy. 

Even  though  the  population  of  farmers  com- 
pared to  our  total  population  Is  very  small, 
many  rural  economies  revolve  around  the 
farm  economy.  Thousands  of  local  jobs  are 
tied  to  agriculture,  even  though  they  are  not 
actually  Involved  In  the  production  of  crops. 

Any  comprefwnsive  rural  development 
policy  must  Include  a  healthy  agriculture 
polk^y.  We  cannot  abandon  farmers  while 
tryir>g  to  aeate  new  initiatives.  They  go  hand- 
in-hand. 

While  there  will  t>e  only  4,000  new  jobs  In 
production  agriculture  this  year,  there  will  t>e 
more  than  40,000  agriculture  related  jobs  cre- 
ated. We  need  to  keep  these  jobs  in  rural 
areas  and  expand  on  this  base. 

I  encourage  the  other  committees  with  juris- 
diction in  health  and  education  to  work  with  us 
In  ttie  Agriculture  Ckjmmittee  to  expedite  a 
rural  development  package  which  will  assist  In 
reviving  rural  America.  We  do  not  want  our 
NatHsn  to  t)econ>e  a  series  of  ghost  towns  In 
Its  rural  areas  with  overcrowded  cities  on  the 
coasts.  Rural  America  was  the  backbone 
wtvch  built  our  country  and  it  still  has  much  to 
offer. 

We  cannot  afford  to  continue  to  ignore  and 
dlaamkin  rural  needs  as  has  t)een  done  over 
the  past  decade.  Let's  get  on  with  action— ju- 
diciously committing  badly  needed  resources 
to  our  rural  areas. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  I  want  to  thank  you  for  this 
opportunity  to  speak  today.  It  is  a  pleasure  to 
give  some  of  my  ttraughts  on  a  sutsject  that  is 
very  important  to  me,  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  rural  America. 

We  all  know  the  problems  that  face  rural 
America.  Poor  health  care  delivery,  the  "brain 
drain"  of  many  of  our  bright  rural  citizens  to 
more  populous  areas,  and  high  energy  and 
transportatk}n  costs  are  just  a  few  examples 
of  wfiat  our  nonurban  areas  are  now  experi- 
erx^ng.  All  of  tf^ese  are  issues  that  must  t>e 
resolved. 

However,  I  believe  the  t)est  investment  that 
this  country  could  make  would  t>e  in  a  rural 
technical  information  infrastructure.  With  this 
investment  will  come  the  full  use  of  our  Na- 
tion's human  capital.  The  greatest  resource 
that  we  possess  is  the  human  resource.  In 
this  modem  age  of  rapid  information  output 
arxj  retrieval,  rural  America  must  not  fall  fur- 
ther behind. 

In  a  manufacturing  age,  resources  like  ma- 
chinery are  inriportant,  but  their  worth  de- 
creases over  time.  In  an  Information  age, 
people  take  on  an  increasir^ly  critical  role 
And    people,    as    they    collect    information. 


master  their  jobs,  and  acquire  new  skills,  in- 
crease in  value  with  time. 

Information  and  education  will  empower 
local  leadership  and  business  to  operate  at 
the  full  capacity.  The  rapid  transferral  of  infor- 
mation will  assist  agriculture  and  industry,  stu- 
dents and  senior  citizens,  small  businesses 
and  local  governments. 

In  this  area  of  fit>er  optics,  computers,  and 
satellites  we  cannot  Ignore  the  potential  ad- 
vantages of  a  strong  rural  communications 
and  information  system.  Already  there  are 
schools  in  Missouri,  my  home  State,  and  in 
many  other  States  that  connect  with  universi- 
ties for  foreign  language  and  science  classes. 
Forty  additional  satellite  receiving  stations  are 
being  installed  at  or  near  county  extension 
centers  around  Missouri.  This  will  bring  to  50 
the  number  of  extension  centers  in  the  State 
with  the  capability  of  receiving  a  wide  variety 
of  educational  programs  via  satellite.  These 
are  just  two  examples  of  current  technology  in 
use.  And  these  examples  also  use  existing 
sources  for  their  information,  universities,  and 
the  State  cooperative  extension  system. 

Information  linkage  will  also  assist  the  aver- 
age citizen  in  rural  areas,  putting  them  in  con- 
tact with  economic  and  social  services  on  the 
Federal.  State,  and  local  levels.  One  of  the 
problems  with  delivering  assistance  and  serv- 
ices to  rural  citizens  is  that  many  times  resi- 
dents either  do  not  know  about  existing  gov- 
ernment or  private  assistance,  or  they  do  not 
have  the  capacity  to  connect  with  these  serv- 
ices. Rural  hospitals  will  be  able  to  transfer 
data,  x-rays  for  example,  to  quickly  consult 
with  specialists  In  emergency  situations. 

Through  communications  and  information 
systems,  local  government  and  community 
leaders  can  gain  the  same  resources  that 
thrive  in  our  Nation's  urban  centers.  Local 
leaders  will  be  able  to  easily  obtain  the  knowl- 
edge needed  to  make  the  best  decisions  for 
their  community.  We  all  know  that  local  lead- 
ership is  the  key  to  the  development  of  any 
community. 

Small  communities  in  rural  America  can  pro- 
vide attractive,  viable  alternatives  to  the  urban 
lifestyle,  t>ecause  the  old  objection  that  there 
are  no  jobs  in  rural  America  has  a  new 
answer.  That  answer  lies  with  our  emerging 
technologies.  With  computers  and  telecom- 
munications links,  many  of  America's  jobs  can 
be  done  anywhere. 

State-of-the-art  communications  will  en- 
hance the  growth  of  rural  small  businesses. 
Growth  in  small  business  can  stimulate  overall 
economic  growth.  Small  businesses,  those 
with  500  employees  or  less,  are  shouldenng 
most  of  the  burden  of  job  creation  and  innova- 
tion, creating  over  60  percent  of  the  new  jobs 
and  generating  neariy  40  percent  of  the  gross 
national  product.  Also,  they  employ  56  per- 
cent of  the  nonmetropolitan  workers.  Rural 
communities  need  the  capability  for  their  local 
businesses  to  interact  with  companies  for 
which  sutx:ontracting  can  be  done,  software 
that  can  provide  directions  for  computerized 
equipment,  and  information  sources  that  allow 
businesses  to  respond  to  new  market  possi- 
bilities. 

Some  options  to  enhance  our  human  re- 
source could  include  Federal  collaboration 
with  State  and  local  authorities  to  upgrade  the 
public   information   Infrastructure    as   well    as 


basic  and  vocational  education.  Increased 
funding  for  civilian  research  and  technology 
development  could  be  provided.  Such  a  step 
would  be  concerned  not  only  with  manufactur- 
ing but  also  the  service  industry,  which  consti- 
tute three-quarters  of  the  Nation's  economy. 

Congress  needs  to  push  for  a  national  tele- 
communications policy.  A  clearinghouse  must 
be  set  for  information  about  telecommunica- 
tions technology  and  establish  model  pro- 
grams through  libraries,  schools,  and  universi- 
ties, introducing  and  integrating  telex,  facsimi- 
le, electronic  mail,  data  processing,  and  other 
services  to  rural  areas.  Every  effort  should  te 
made  to  attract  the  telecommunications  indus- 
try to  fully  invest  in  rural  America. 

Once  again,  we  are  talking  about  people. 
We  are  talking  about  empowering  the  local 
community  to  build  itself  in  the  way  they  see 
best.  We  are  talking  about  educating  persons 
of  all  ages  and  at  all  levels.  Mostly  we  are 
talking  about  taking  advantage  of  our  coun- 
try's greatest  resource,  its  citizens. 

We  must  consider  all  of  the  good  sugges- 
tions that  are  put  forward  today  and  in  all 
other  forums.  The  answers  to  revitalizing  our 
Nation's  rural  areas  will  not  be  easy  to  deter- 
mine. I  am  encouraged  by  the  leadership  on 
this  issue  here  on  the  House  side,  especially 
from  my  colleagues,  Mr.  English  of  Oklaho- 
ma and  Mr.  Coleman  of  Missouri. 

Mr.  EMERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  social  and 
economic  complexion  of  rural  America  is 
changing.  This  is  not  a  new  phenomenon,  just 
one  that  is  becoming  more  obvious  now  than 
ever  before.  Change  is  taking  place  in  rural 
America  much  faster  today  and  those 
changes  are  having  greater  impact  on  the 
lives  and  well-being  of  the  Nation's  rural  resi- 
dents. Additionally,  rural  areas  are  feeling  the 
influences  of  the  global  economy  more  acute- 
ly than  in  pnor  periods. 

Since  the  recession  of  the  early  1980's, 
rural  areas  have  failed  to  experience  the  same 
degree  of  development  and  economic  expan- 
sion that  much  of  this  country  has  enjoyed. 
Much  work  remains  in  order  to  reverse  past 
economic  shortfalls  and  lay  the  groundwork 
for  future  rural  growth. 

In  addressing  the  rural  development  issue, 
both  Federal  and  private  industry  efforts  must 
play  a  significant  role.  In  many  remote  rural 
areas,  the  complement  of  private  and  public 
service  mechanisms  needed  to  support  busi- 
ness do  not  presently  exist.  Never  has  the 
need  for  establishing  new  business  develop- 
ment avenues  been  so  evident.  An  important 
apparatus  toward  this  goal  continues  to  be  the 
establishment  of  Rural  Federal  Enterprise 
Zones. 

These  Rural  Federal  Enterprise  Zones  allow 
an  economically  depressed  area  to  be  desig- 
nated for  preferential  governmental  treatment 
to  promote  investment  and  job  creation  by  pri- 
vate industry.  Incentives  to  businesses  that 
hire  employees  or  invest  within  enterprise 
zones  can  include  tax  incentives  and  regula- 
tory relief.  There  is  no  question  within  my 
mind  that  the  creation  of  these  enterprise 
zones  in  rural  areas  could  be  quickly  translat- 
ed into  real,  productive  jobs  for  rural  resi- 
dents. 

Despite  administration  support  and  numer- 
ous congressional  attempts  to  creat  a  Rural 
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Federal  Enterprise  Zone  Program,  no  com- 
plete Federal  program  currently  exists.  Legis- 
lative efforts,  unfortunately,  have  not  yet  pre- 
vailed, but  our  intention  has  been  made  clear. 
Rural  Federal  Enterprise  Zones  carry  the 
hope  of  lifting  our  rural  areas  from  a  diminish- 
ing economy  to  one  of  needed  growth  and 
prosperity.  By  targeting  enterprise  zone  efforts 
to  our  most  economically  distressed  areas,  we 
will  send  a  signal  to  our  rural  citizens  that 
present  societal  and  economic  change  need 
not  leave  them  without  opportunity  or  hope  for 
future  generations. 

As  we  approach  a  new  century,  we  must 
not  leave  our  rural  communities  behind.  With 
the  promise  of  new  growth  and  industry,  we 
will  rejuvenate  the  economic  infrastructure  of 
our  rural  communities.  By  providing  such  in- 
centives as  these  Federal  Enterprise  Zones 
entail,  we  can  help  spur  the  recovery  of  rural 
America  and  create  new  avenues  for  our  rural 
residents  to  prosper. 

I^r.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  eco- 
nomic fortunes  of  the  I980's  have  taken  a  toll 
on  the  Nation's  small  towns  and  rural  areas. 
We  have  seen  a  downturn  in  our  agricultural 
economy  that  can  only  be  called  a  depression 
in  light  of  its  severity.  Decreases  in  farm  profit- 
ability led  to  a  drop  in  farmland  values.  That 
meant  economic  disaster  for  the  Farm  Credit 
System,  and  contributed  to  the  problems  we 
have  seen  in  our  banking  and  savings  and 
loan  industries. 

Today,  we  are,  hopefully,  on  the  brink  of  a 
comeback  in  rural  America.  Farm  income  has 
increased.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  greater 
portion  of  farm  income  is  due  to  Government 
payments  to  farmers.  But  income  is  up.  Farm- 
land prices  have  bottomed  out.  Problem  loans 
are  being  restructured  under  authorities  cre- 
ated by  the  100th  Congress.  There  are  new 
signs  of  economic  health  in  rural  America. 

Across  the  country,  certainly  in  Wisconsin, 
there  is  an  increasing  commitment  to  rural  de- 
velopment. Economic  development  efforts  are 
focusing  on  the  role  of  small  towns  and  rural 
areas.  Financial  institutions  stand  ready  to 
provide  capital  for  development  efforts.  Coop- 
eratives are  eager  to  take  part  in  rural  devel- 
opment. State  and  local  governments  are  be- 
ginning to  work  together.  In  short,  we  find  an 
impressive  array  of  people  and  assets  eager 
to  work  together  to  develop  the  economic  ca- 
pacity of  our  rural  areas. 

The  question  is:  What  should  the  role  of  the 
Federal  Government  be  in  all  of  this?  In  the 
last  Congress,  I  was  happy  to  join  with  former 
Congressman  Ed  Jones  in  cosponsoring  com- 
prehensive rural  development  legislation.  But 
our  efforts  came  to  no  avail,  particularly  be- 
cause of  the  problems  of  funding  a  major  rural 
development  effort  at  a  time  when  the  budget 
deficit  ovenides  all  new  spending  initiatives. 

I  do  think  there  is  a  role  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  play  in  mral  development,  and 
I  do  not  think  that  it  is  necessary  that  its  role 
ought  to  be  simply  to  provide  funding.  I  be- 
lieve the  Federal  Government  is  at  its  most 
effect  when  it  operates  as  a  mechanism  for 
pushing  fonward  the  efforts  of  other  people, 
other  institutions,  in  ways  that  would  not 
happen  without  the  Federal  instigation.  The 
history  of  the  Cooperative  Agricultural  Exten- 
sion Service  is  a  classic  example  of  the  good 
ttiat  can  be  accomplished  when  a  Federal 


effort  is  realized  on  the  local  level  by  local 
people  for  the  good  of  their  community. 

As  the  Congress  begins  hearings  into  rural 
development  this  year,  as  representatives  of 
those  varying  resources  in  rural  America  come 
forward  to  testify,  we  need  to  identify  and 
quantify  those  obstacles  that  deter  local  rural 
development  efforts,  and  find  ways  to  remove 
the  obstacles,  to  smooth  the  process,  and  to 
spur  communication  and  cooperation. 

I'm  pleased  that  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee  is  stepping  fonward  to  meet  the 
challenge,  and  I  offer  assistance  to  Chairman 
DE  LA  Garza  and  the  new  chairman  of  the 
Conservation,  Credit  and  Rural  Development 
Subcommittee,  l^r.  English,  as  the  Congress 
develops  a  workable  rural  development  plan. 
Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  my  pleasure  to  talk  about  a  subject  that  is 
of  utmost  importance  to  this  Nation  and  to  my 
constituents— rural  development.  As  you 
know,  rural  America  has  not  shared  in  the 
economic  recovery  of  the  1980's.  Instead, 
much  of  rural  America  has  suffered  through  a 
prolonged  recession  caused  by  the  decline  in 
agricultural  prices  and,  for  the  energy  produc- 
ing States,  the  drop  in  oil  prices.  In  addition  to 
the  pummeling  brought  about  by  these  eco- 
nomic forces,  rural  America  has  also  suffered 
at  the  hands  of  nature  during  last  year's 
drought— the  worst  since  the  Dust  Bowl  of  the 
1930's. 

Much  can  be  done  to  ameliorate  the 
damage  caused  by  these  events  but  the  most 
important  long-range  solution  is  to  develop  the 
economy  of  rural  America  so  that  it  is  not  de- 
pendent on  such  a  narrow  economic  base. 
For  too  long,  the  well  being  of  rural  America 
has  been  viewed  as  solely  dependent  on  the 
health  of  agriculture.  But  if  rural  America  is  to 
prosper  and  become  a  viable  part  of  the  post- 
industrial  economy  we  must  diversify  into 
other  economic  activities. 

At  the  same  time,  the  urban  areas  of  our 
country  confront  their  own  problems.  Chief 
among  these  is  the  congestion,  pollution,  and 
spiraling  costs  associated  with  overdevelop- 
ment and  overcrowding.  America  and  more 
manageable  growth  in  urban  America  by  work- 
ing to  stimulate  rural  development. 
I  propose  a  four-pronged  approach: 
First.  Let's  have  an  affirmative  action  strate- 
gy for  rural  America.  In  order  to  help  those 
groups  in  our  society  who  have  been  left 
behind,  the  Federal  Government  actively 
seeks  to  assist  minority  firms  by  designating  a 
share  of  Federal  contracts  for  these  compa- 
nies. Similariy,  I  propose  that  the  Congress 
establish  a  airal  content  requirement  for 
goods  and  services  procured  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

This  rural  content  re<)uirement  could  be  es- 
tablished as  either  a  set-aside  program  for 
small  contracts  or  as  a  percentage  of  subcon- 
tractors on  a  major  contract.  In  either  case,  I 
would  propose  that  the  relevant  proportion  of 
rural  content  should  be  tied  to  the  proportion 
of  Americans  living  in  rural  communities— 
about  15  to  20  percent  in  1989.  Much  more 
needs  to  be  defined  to  make  this  approach 
work  but  I  feel  this  will  result,  over  time,  in  a 
diversified,  competitive  rural  subcontractor 
base  that  will  provide  a  stable  foundation  for 
continued  rural  economic  development. 


Second.  Require  Federal  agencies  that 
make  grants  and  loans  to  foster  general  eco- 
nomic development  to  allocate  at  least  a  fair 
share  or  their  funds  to  rural  areas.  Again,  this 
share  should  be  tied  to  the  percentage  of 
Americans  living  in  rural  communities. 

In  a  study  done  by  the  GAO,  the  percent- 
age of  Small  Business  Administration  loans 
and  grants  devoted  to  rural  areas  was  often 
far  below  the  fair  percentage  these  areas 
should  receive— sometimes  as  low  as  3  per- 
cent. 

Of  course,  1  understand  that  some  develop- 
ment funding  is  targeted  at  certain  areas  But 
for  those  programs  that  are  supposed  to  ben- 
efit the  Nation  as  a  whole,  rural  America  has 
the  right  to  expect  its  fair  share.  Requiring 
agencies  and  departments  to  monitor  their  al- 
locations to  rural  areas  and  establishing  a  cri- 
teria for  fund  allocatron  is  one  way  to  assure 
that  it  gets  it. 

Third.  Facilitate  naral  development  through 
the  use  of  rural  devekspment  investment 
zones.  As  you  know,  one  recent  proposal  for 
restoring  balance  in  the  economy  is  to  create 
urban  enterprise  zones.  The  weakriess  of  this 
approach  is  that  it  leaves  the  rural  depression 
untouched.  A  further  weakness  is  that  the 
notion  of  enterprise  or  investment  zor>es  is 
meaningless  without  tangible  incentives  to  at- 
tract businesses. 

I  have  introduced  H.R.  2531.  the  Rural  De- 
velopment Investment  Zone  Act  of  1989;  leg- 
islation that  will  provide  greater  economic  op- 
portunities for  our  Nation's  most  economically 
distressed  rural  areas.  It  will  help  to  level  the 
national  economic  playing  field,  stimulate  di- 
versification, and  recognize  the  explicit  value 
of  rural  development. 

This  legislation  will  stimulate  new  business 
development  in  rural  areas  and  provide  new 
and  challenging  employment  for  their  resi- 
dents. Of  equal  significance,  anticipated  ex- 
pansion and  diversification  of  businesses  in 
these  regions  will  reduce  the  impact  of  eco- 
nomic downturns  in  the  future.  This  legislation 
complements  the  prior  two  proposals  I  have 
made  today  by  facilitating  the  Ixjsiness  devel- 
opment which  the  rural  content  requirement 
and  rural  fair  share  will  help  initiate. 

First,  my  legislation  authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  designate  devekapment 
zones  located  in  certain  impoverished  rural 
communities  based  upon  the  area's  size,  its 
degree  of  poverty,  and  general  economic  dis- 
tress. 

Second,  the  legislation  provides  employ- 
ment-related tax  incentives  to  attract  new 
businesses  and  to  retain  existing  businesses 
within  the  nominated  areas.  The  incentives  in- 
clude; An  employer  tax  credit  of  10  percent 
for  increased  spending  on  qualified  wages; 
and  an  investment  tax  credit  of  10  percent  on 
certain  depreciable  real  property  used  in  a 
trade  or  business  within  a  developnr»ent  invest- 
ment zone. 

Other  investment  provisions  are;  Waiver  or 
modification  of  Treasury  rules  are  permitted  in 
certain  circumstances  in  order  to  furtfier  job 
creation,  community  development  and  eco- 
nomic revitalizatkjn  objectives  of  the  zones, 
and  the  Foreign  Trade  Board  shall  consider 
any  application  to  establish  a  foreign  trade 
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zone  within  a  development  investment  zone 
on  a  priority  basis  and  expedite  processing. 

The  additional  Federal  assistance  and  tax 
IrKentives  provided  under  the  act  should 
result  In  Incentives  to  diversified  economic 
growth  that  Is  so  desperately  needed  to  Im- 
prove the  quality  of  life  for  residents  In  these 
areas. 

Fourth.  Let's  redirect  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture to  focus  more  directly  on  rural  devel- 
opment. In  order  to  give  proper  attention  to 
rural  development  at  the  highest  level,  I  pro- 
pose that  the  Department  name  be  changed 
to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Rural  Development.  To  ensure  that  this  will 
rrat  merely  be  a  meaningless  name  change.  I 
would  also  propose  that  the  Department  es- 
tablish an  Under  Secretary  for  Rural  Develop- 
ment. This  office  will  oversee  the  vanous  rural 
development  activities  In  the  department 
through  ttte  Agency  for  Rural  Development — a 
new  agency  that  will  house  the  various  devel- 
opment programs  now  located  throughout  the 
Oiepartment. 

In  addition,  the  Agency  for  Rural  Develop- 
ment will  provide  matching  grants  to  States  to 
foster  rural  development  coordination  and 
planning,  encourage  technology  development 
In  rural  areas,  and  establish  revolving  loan 
and  venture  capital  fund  pools.  Finally,  I  would 
propose  that  we  establish  a  Rural  Advocacy 
Office  to  act  on  behalf  of  rural  States,  small 
communities,  and  small  businesses  located  in 
rural  areas  when  seeking  redress  from  oner- 
ous regulations  or  assistance  In  seeking  Gov- 
ernment grants  or  contracts. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr  Speaker,  I  am  very 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  today  in  ad- 
dressirig  tfie  crucial  issue  of  rural  develop- 
ment. I  fully  agree  that  rural  America  needs  a 
clear  policy  on  the  uses  and  development  of 
Its  resources— and  it  needs  this  policy  now. 

I  want  to  focus  specifically  on  the  problem 
of  rural  hunger.  I  don't  have  to  look  beyond 
the  borders  of  my  own  States  to  see  the  prob- 
lems we  face:  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Or- 
egonlans  don't  have  enough  to  eat— even 
with  the  agricultural  abundance  In  our  State 
Tfiere  will  be  no  "rural  development"  as  long 
as  people  are  put  at  risk  of  hunger. 

While  poverty  concentrated  in  our  large 
cities  Is  serious  and  demands  our  attention, 
we  cannot  overtook  the  very  serious  poverty 
and  hunger  problems  that  plague  many  rural 
areas. 

Results  of  a  recent  survey  conducted  by  the 
Oregon  Food  Bank  revealed  some  frightening 
facts  about  the  social,  economic,  and  political 
factors  which  forced  480,000  Oregonlans  to 
seek  emergency  food  assistance  Families 
and  Irvjividuals  receiving  emergency  food 
have  very  low  incomes,  many  are  in  pxjor 
health,  and  nearly  half  are  children.  Many  are 
emptoyed  or  want  to  be  employed  but  cannot 
find  adequate  child  care. 

The  message  is  simple:  In  rural  America — to 
an  even  greater  degree  than  in  urban  Amer- 
Ica— work  provides  no  assurance  that  a  family 
will  rrat  be  poor  and  hungry. 

Some  of  this  poverty  Is  a  result  of  economic 
factors  that  are  beyond  our  control.  The  re- 
cessions of  the  early  1960's  hit  rural  areas 
fiarder  ttian  urban  areas— and  these  rural 
areas  have  recovered  less  In  recent  years. 
Compounding  the  problem,  wage  and  earn- 


ings levels  are  considerably  lower  In  rural 
areas. 

But  not  all  the  factors  leading  to  poverty 
and  hunger  in  rural  areas  are  out  of  our  con- 
trol. Reductions  in  government  assistance  at 
t)oth  Federal  and  State  levels  have  contribut- 
ed significantly  to  the  Increase  in  poverty  and 
hunger  rates.  Reductions  in  the  purchasing 
power  of  AFDC  benefits  levels,  sharp  contrac- 
tions in  unemployment  insurance  coverage, 
and  reductions  in  food  stamp  assistance  in  in- 
flation-adjusted terms  have  affected  rural  and 
urban  areas  alike.  What  are  sometimes  called 
barriers  to  participation — both  transportation 
and  information  barriers — remain  more  sub- 
stantial in  rural  than  In  urban  areas.  Solutions 
to  these  problems  are  within  our  reach  and 
they  must  be  addressed  If  we  are  to  get  to  the 
root  of  rural  hunger. 

The  Food  Stamp  Program  represents  by  far 
the  most  substantial  food  assistance  program 
in  the  rural  United  States.  We  need  more  dol- 
lars in  the  program.  More  Importantly,  we 
need  to  Improve  the  delivery  system  in  rural 
areas  by  addressing  the  special  barriers  to 
participation  inherent  In  the  current  system. 
We  can't  accept  the  fact  that  people  aren't 
eating  because  food  stamp  offices  are  too  far 
away,  that  they  lack  transportation  to  these 
offices,  or  that  office  hours  conflict  with  work 
hours. 

There  is  about  30  percent  less  food  avail- 
able than  required  to  meet  the  immediate 
needs  of  hungry  people  in  Oregon  alone.  Cor- 
porate mergers  and  last  summer's  drought 
may  further  reduce  emergency  food  resources 
essential  to  meeting  on  going  needs.  This  is  a 
crisis  situation  that  must  be  met  head  on— not 
with  inaction.  We  need  to  replenish  the  Feder- 
al food  commodity  program. 

Finally,  we  must  know  and  understand  the 
causes  of  hunger  in  rural  America  to  ensure 
that  our  nutntion  programs  are  responsive  to 
the  unique  needs  of  poor  people  in  our  rural 
communities.  Until  citizens  and  government 
join  together  In  responding  to  hunger  and  the 
factors  that  Increases  economic  vulnerability 
of  a  significant  portion  of  our  population,  this 
humanitarian  mission  cannot  be  fully  realized. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  many  rural  Ameri- 
cans are  forced  to  go  to  sleep— and  live 
through  the  next  day — hungry.  I  commend 
Congressman  Espy  for  his  work  as  chairman 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  Hunger's  Domes- 
tic Task  Force  and  for  his  foresight  In  organiz- 
ing this  special  order  on  rural  development. 
I'm  very  pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  today 
in  shining  the  spotlight  on  the  special  needs 
of  the  hungry  in  rural  areas  and  other  crucial 
Issues  unique  to  rural  development.  We  need 
to  make  rural  development  a  Federal  policy 
prionty  and  we  need  to  do  It  now. 

Mr.  APPLEGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  1981, 
when  President  Reagan  entered  office,  pro- 
grams to  rebuild  rural  infrastructure,  improve 
health  and  welfare  service  delivery,  education 
and  transportation;  provide  low-Income  hous- 
ing, expand  and  diversity  rural  businesses, 
manage  land  and  water  resources,  and  en- 
hance labor  training  programs,  as  well  as 
other  social  and  domestic  programs,  have 
been  cut  by  some  $125  to  $130  billion.  The 
economic  graves  of  many  rural  communities 
that  have  no  major  businesses  or  industries 
have  been  dug  leaving  many  of  these  commu- 


nities with  large  numbers  of  people  who 
cannot  afford  the  basic  and  fundamental  ne- 
cessities of  life.  Their  quality  of  life,  which 
since  the  midslxtles,  has  been  reversed  and 
senously  Injured. 

These  program  cuts  have  come  about  at 
the  same  time  as  record  trade  deficits  and  the 
relocation  of  many  companies  to  foreign  com- 
panies. Rural  communities  which  had  hosted 
Industries  found  themselves  facing  the  loss  of 
jobs  and  the  accompanying  loss  of  wages  and 
tax  base  to  support  the  community.  We  con- 
tinue to  support  the  economies  of  other  coun- 
tries, both  Third  World  and  major  industrial  na- 
tions, while  our  rural  communities  continue  to 
deteriorate. 

It  IS  time  to  make  a  concerted  effort  to  de- 
velop economically  the  rural  segment  of  the 
United  States  and  provide  new  hope  to  these 
communities  and  the  individuals  who  reside  in 
them  The  per  person  cost  of  infrastructure 
does  not  decrease  because  of  location  In  a 
rural  area;  rather,  these  costs  increase  due  to 
the  smaller  population  base  to  pay  the  bill.  We 
must  recognize  this  fact  and  act  to  prevent 
outrageous  consumer  costs  of  these  facilities. 
Likewise,  we  must  recognize  the  special 
needs  of  rural  health  care  providers  and  ad- 
dress these  in  a  manner  which  ensures  that 
residents  of  rural  areas  are  not  denied  access 
to  basic  medical,  care  because  of  location  or 
cost.  Finally,  we  must  realize  that  rural  resi- 
dents do  not  want  Federal  handouts.  Rather, 
they  want  the  economic  development  which 
will  enable  them  to  have  the  personal  Income 
and  local  tax  base  to  meet  their  needs.  Once 
again,  it  is  time  that  we  work  with  rural  com- 
munities to  truly  learn  their  needs  and  develop 
methods  of  addressing  them. 

Mr.  UPTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate  the 
opportunity  to  appear  here  on  the  House  floor 
to  offer  my  perspective  on  rural  development 
issues.  I  commend  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues, Mr.  English,  Mr.  Grant,  and  Mr. 
Espy  for  reserving  the  time  to  speak  out  on 
behalf  of  rural  areas  during  this  special  order 
on  rural  development.  It  Is  my  hope  that  the 
Congress  in  a  truly  bipartisan  manner  will  rec- 
ognize the  need  to  address  the  critical  issues 
facing  rural  communities  in  the  United  States. 

1  represent  a  rural  district  in  southwestern 
Michigan,  and  have  been  concerned  about 
rural  development  for  quite  some  time. 
Indeed,  it  is  a  major  reason  why  1  first  ran  for 
Congress  in  1 986.  Just  last  week,  1  introduced 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  140,  with  Joint 
Economic  Committee  [JEC]  Chairman  Lee 
Hamilton  as  an  original  cosponsor.  This  reso- 
lution calls  for  all  the  appropriate  committees 
of  Congress  to  give  due  consideration  to  the 
advancement  of  rural  development  legislation. 

It  IS  my  hope  that  our  work  here  today  will 
lead  to  a  consensus  among  our  colleagues  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  that  now  Is  the 
time  to  act  to  help  rural  America  prepare  for 
the  1 990's  and  the  next  century. 

Rural  statistics  and  indicators  are  clear:  the 
economic  health  and  viability  of  rural  areas  Is 
falling  further  and  further  behind  that  of  other 
geographical  areas.  For  example,  consider: 

Rural  unemployment  rates  33  percent 
higher  than  urban  unemployment; 

Rural  poverty  levels  33  percent  higher  than 
urban  areas;  and 
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Rural  income  per  capita  25  percent  lower 
than  urban  income. 

Rural  America  is  going  through  a  socioeco- 
nomic transition  of  historic  proportions.  While 
only  2  percent  of  the  Nation's  population  lives 
on  farms,  approximately  one  quarter  of  its 
residents  live  in  rural  areas.  And  in  recent 
years,  over  500,000  people  have  migrated  an- 
nually from  rural  areas  to  urban  and  suburban 
areas. 

In  light  of  these  recent  trends,  our  goal 
must  be  to  maintain  and  improve  the  rural 
quality  of  life.  The  United  States  has  a  history 
of  a  vibrant  heartland,  and  we  must  do  all  we 
can  to  preserve  this  heritage.  Diversification  of . 
the  rural  agricultural  economy  but  also  diversi- 
fication of  rural  businesses  and  industries  in 
noncyclical  or  anticyclical  fields  is  key  to  the 
revitalization  of  rural  areas. 

I  endorse  a  comprehensive  legislative  ap- 
proach to  dealing  with  the  economic  develop- 
ment needs  of  rural  communities.  The  Agricul- 
ture Committee  would  necessarily  and  rightful- 
ly assume  the  leadership  on  this  legislation, 
but— as  we  have  seen— the  needs  of  rural 
communities  are  multijurisdictional. 

I  advocate  that  this  effort  be  two-pronged; 
First,  a  reevaluation  of  existing  Federal  pro- 
grams and  the  accurate  targeting  of  them 
toward  rural  areas;  and  second,  a  well- 
thought-out  approach  to  any  new  Federal  pro- 
grams to  address  the  special  needs  of  rural 
communities. 

Many  Federal  programs  discriminate- 
sometimes  blatantly— against  rural  areas. 
Indeed,  there  is  much  evidence  to  suggest 
that  Federal  funds  just  do  not  reach  rural 
areas.  Just  one  of  the  specific  examples  of 
such  discrimination  is  how  Medicare  reim- 
bursement rates  for  urban  hospitals  are  lower 
than  rural  hospitals. 

I  challenge  every  Member  of  Congress  rep- 
resenting a  rural  area  and  every  committee  of 
the  Congress  to  examine  the  programs  under 
their  jurisdiction  to  determine  whether  such 
discrimination  in  funding  occurs.  It  is  impera- 
tive that  we  start  with  a  review  of  laws  already 
on  the  books  to  insure  fairness  for  the  25  per- 
cent of  our  citizens  that  live  in  rural  America. 
Similarly,  any  discussion  of  new  legislative 
proposals  for  addressing  the  particular  needs 
of  rural  areas  should  be  designed  to  fill  the 
gaps  of  existing  Federal  programs.  One  gen- 
eral area  which  has  consistently  been  neglect- 
ed in  rural  areas  is  the  development  of  human 
resources.  Investment  in  people  is  necessary. 
We  must  stop  the  exodus  of  talented  people 
from  rural  areas. 

All  of  the  rural  policy  proposals  from  each 
committee  could  then  be  incorporated  into 
one  large  rural  initiative.  I  would  suggest  that 
the  theme  for  this  package  of  legislation  be 
"Fairness  to  Rural  Areas."  For  too  long,  rural 
areas  have  been  forced  to  swallow  unequal 
treatment  by  Federal  policies.  It  is  time  to 
demand  equity  in  Federal  funding  to  rural 
areas.  The  future  and  quality  of  life  in  rural 
areas  may  depend  on  this  goal. 

Under  the  astute  leadership  of  my  distin- 
guished colleagues,  Mr.  de  la  Garza  of 
Texas  and  Mr.  English  of  Oklahoma,  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee  has  already  initi- 
ated a  series  of  hearings  on  rural  develop- 
ment. This  is  a  great  start.  I  commend  the 
members   of   the   Agriculture   Committee   for 


their  foresight  and  commitment  to  rural  areas. 
In  the  coming  weeks,  1  hope  to  see  legislative 
action  in  every  pertinent  committee  in  the 
House,  including  my  own— Public  Works  and 
Transportation  and  Small  Business.  Rural 
areas  in  the  United  States  deserve  the  atten- 
tion of  the  whole  House  of  Representatives  to 
insure  fair  and  effective  Federal  programs  for 
rural  economic  development. 

To  my  colleagues  in  the  House,  allow  me  to 
suggest  that  you  continue  to  show  your  sup- 
port for  a  comprehensive  legislative  package 
to  assist  rural  areas  by  joining  Congressman 
Hamilton  and  I  as  a  sponsor  of  House  Con- 
current Resolution  140,  the  rural  development 
initiative  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  thank  you  once  again  for  this 
opportunity  to  speak  on  behalf  of  a  goal  which 
1  believe  we  all  share:  the  revitalization  of  rural 
America. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  1982 
we  have  had  an  expansion  in  our  Nation's 
economy.  Unemployment  has  been  reduced; 
investment  has  been  increased;  costs  have 
been  cut,  and  competitiveness  has  been  in- 
creased. This  expansion  in  the  Nation's  econ- 
omy, with  few  exceptions,  has  not,  however, 
reached  the  majority  of  rural  communities. 
Most  rural  areas  have  not  seen  their  fortunes 
improve  as  a  result  of  the  rising  economic 
tide. 

The  fortunes  of  rural  communities,  which 
showed  improvement  in  the  seventies,  took  a 
turn  for  the  worse  m  the  eighties.  The  gap  be- 
tween the  standard  of  living  of  rural  and  urban 
residents  has  grown  during  the  expansion 
phases  of  the  current  business  climate. 

A  comprehensive  approach  to  rural  eco- 
nomic development  must  be  sought.  Farm 
policy  alone  will  not  improve  the  economic 
well-being  of  rural  residents.  Rural  develop- 
ment does  not  mean  just  agncultural  develop- 
ment. Instead  rural  development  must  include 
a  variety  of  public  policy  actions  that  include 
stimulating  the  growth  of  private  sector  em- 
ployment, insunng  an  adequate  financial  base 
for  local  governments,  improving  the  availabil- 
ity and  quality  of  the  education  system,  the 
health  care  system,  and  the  transportation 
system. 

To  address  these  objectives  this  Member  is 
an  original  cosponsor  of  a  series  of  bills  pro- 
viding for  rural  development  as  introduced  by 
my  colleague  from  Missouri,  Mr.  Coleman. 
This  rural  development  initiative  was  originally 
introduced  in  the  100th  Congress,  and  this 
Member  was  an  onginal  cosponsor  of  the  cor- 
nerstone of  this  rural  development  package  at 
that  time. 

The  basic  elements  of  the  new  legislation 
include  the  establishment  of  a  Rural  Develop- 
ment Administration  within  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  establishment  of  an  Office  of 
Advocacy  for  Rural  Development  to  promote, 
evaluate,  and  recommend  rural  development 
activities,  the  creation  of  a  Guaranteed  Loan 
Program  to  provide  funding  for  rural  economic 
development  and  infrastructure  needs,  and 
the  creation  of  a  competitive  grant  program  to 
establish  rural  technology  and  training  cen- 
ters. 

The  survival  of  many  rural  farm  and  small 
business  families  will  increasingly  depend  on 
the  expansion  of  nonfarm  income  and  employ- 
ment opportunities   in   rural   areas.   Congres- 


sional support  for  a  comprehensive  rural  de- 
velopment policy  IS  essential  for  creating  a 
stable  rural  economic  and  social  environment. 
We  must  begin  now  to  work  together  to  revi- 
talize rural  Amenca. 

Mr.  PENNY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Agnculture 
Subcommittee  on  Conservation.  Credit,  and 
Rural  Development  began  a  series  of  hearings 
this  week  on  rural  development  that  will  prove 
to  be  crucial  for  the  economic  well-being  of 
rural  America. 

There  is  no  doubt  among  any  of  us  on  the 
Agriculture  Committee,  or  those  who  are  par- 
ticipating in  this  special  order  here  today,  that 
there  are  needs  and  potentials  that  are  not 
being  met  in  rural  Amenca.  How  we  respond 
bnngs  forth  an  abundance  of  ideas  and  pro- 
posals and  often  conflicting  advice  on  the  di- 
rection that  rural  development  will  take. 

In  spite  of  the  many  differences  that  can  be 
found  among  rural  areas  in  the  United  States, 
I  think  that  two  main  themes  will  emerge  from 
these  hearings:  first,  that  our  rural  areas  suffer 
from  a  lack  of  capital  for  small-  and  medium- 
sized  business  development,  and  second,  that 
our  rural  infrastructure  is  crumbling  beneath 
us. 

1  think  the  Congress  must  look  at  how  to 
get  the  "most  bang  for  the  buck"  in  rural  de- 
velopment programs  to  address  these  prob- 
lems. To  me  that  means  utilizing  existing  co- 
operatives, businesses,  and  development  or- 
ganizations in  the  most  efficient  ways  possi- 
ble. To  maintain  the  rural  community  tax  base, 
we  must  keep  people  in  rural  areas,  and  to 
accomplish  this  we  must  create  new  jobs  in 
rural  areas.  New  jobs  mean  economic  diversi- 
fication and  that  requires  business  financing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  look  fonward  to  the  support 
of  all  my  colleagues  in  the  House  as  we  work 
to  put  together  a  rural  development  package 
this  year.  And,  I  am  confident  that  we  will  see 
many  of  the  ideas  that  emerge  from  the  hear- 
ings process  that  began  yesterday,  put  into 
practice  in  the  near  future. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr.  ENGLISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  my  special  order  this 
evening. 

The   SPEAKER    pro   tempore   (Mr. 
Pickett).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Oklaho- 
ma? 
There  was  no  objection. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 
By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Wyden  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
AuCoiN),  for  today,  on  account  of  a 
medical  emergency. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 
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(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Grandy)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mrs.  Bentley,  for  60  minutes,  on 
June  13,  14,  15,  20,  and  21. 

Mr.  McEwEN,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON,  for  60  minutes,  on 
June  8. 

Mr.  Upton,  for  60  minutes,  on  June 
8. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  HoAGLAND)  to  rcvisc  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material: ) 

Mr.  HoAGLAND,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Paleomavaega,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  RosTENKOwsKi,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Panetta,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  60  minutes,  on 
June  8  and  June  12. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  Beilenson  and  to  include  extra- 
neous material  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  it  exceeds  2  pages  of  the 
Record  and  is  estimated  by  the  Public 
Printer  to  cost  $1,210. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  immediately 
preceding  the  vote  on  the  Solomon 
amendment  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Grandy)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Brown  of  Colorado  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  BlLIRAKIS. 

Mr.  Gallo. 

Mr.  Lewis  of  California. 


Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  SUNDQUIST. 

Mr.  Coughlin  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Crane. 
Mr.  Oilman. 

Mr.  Donald  E.  "Buz"  Lukens  in  two 
instances. 

Mr.  RiTTER. 

Mr.  McEwEN. 
Mr.  Fish. 

Mr.  DoRNAN  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  Gallegly. 

Mr.  BUECHNER. 

Mr.  Stangeland. 

Mr.  Porter  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Craig. 

Mr.  Denny  Smith. 

Mrs.  Johnson  of  Connecticut. 

Mr.  Campbell  of  California. 

Mr.  Bereuter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  HoAGLAND)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut  in  two 
instances. 

Mr.  Hamilton  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Slattery. 

Mr.  Dymally  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Coleman  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Erdreich. 

Mr.  Lantos. 

Mr.  Matsui. 

Mr.  Skelton. 

Mr.  Kanjorski. 

Mr.  Mazzoli. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega. 

Mr.  Clement. 

Mr.  Roe. 

Mr.  NowAK. 

Mr.  Eckart. 

Mr.  SoLARz. 

Mr.  LiPiNSKi. 

Mr.  Neal  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Nelson. 

Mr.  GuARiNi. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California. 


Mr.  Manton. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California. 

Mr.  BoNiOR  in  three  instances. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined 
and  found  truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title,  which  was 
thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  932.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  settle- 
ment of  land  claims,  and  the  resolution  of 
certain  issues  of  governmental  jurisdiction, 
of  the  Puyallup  Tribe  of  Indians  in  the 
State  of  Washington,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  sig- 
nature to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  title: 

S.  767.  An  act  to  make  technical  correc- 
tions to  the  Business  Opportunity  Develop- 
ment Reform  Act  of  1988. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  9  o'clock  and  33  minutes 
p.m.)  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow, Thursday,  June  8,  1989,  at  10 
a.m. 


EXPENDITURE  REPORTS  CON- 
CERNING OFFICIAL  FOREIGN 
TRAVEL 

Reports  of  various  House  commit- 
tees concerning  the  foreign  currency 
and  U.S.  dollars  utilized  by  them 
during  the  first  quarter  of  calendar 
year  1989. 
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)ACH  BROOKS.  Chairman,  May  5,  19 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  the  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  ex- 
ecutive communications  were  taken 
from  the  Speaker's  table  and  referred 
as  follows: 

1321.  A  letter  from  the  Director  of  Admin- 
istration and  Management.  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  transmitting  notifica- 
tion of  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  Or- 
ganization's decision  to  exercise  the  provi- 
sion for  exclusion  of  the  clause  concerning 
examination  of  records  by  the  Comptroller 
General  from  a  proposed  contract  with  the 
United  Kingdom  Government  for  certain 
defense  articles,  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C. 
2313(c):  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

1322.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting  his 
determination  that  the  statutory  fiscal  year 
1989  limits  for  the  Export-Import  Bank  au- 
thority should  remain  unchanged,  pursuant 
to  12  U.S.C.  635e(a)(2)<BKi):  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

1323.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  General 
Counsel,  Department  of  Energy,  transmit- 


ting notification  of  a  meeting  related  to  the 
International  Energy  Program  to  be  held  on 
June  6,  1989,  at  Paris.  France:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

1324.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notice  of  the  Department  of  the  Air  Forces 
proposed  letter(s)  of  offer  and  acceptance 
[LOA]  to  Korea  for  defense  articles  and 
services  (Transmittal  No.  89-26),  pursuant 
to  22  U.S.C.  2776(b):  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

1325.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Legislative  Affairs,  trans- 
mitting copies  of  the  report  of  political  con- 
tributions by  Shirley  Temple  Black,  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  C.  Howard  Wilkins,  Jr..  of 
Kansas,  Ambassadors-designate  and  mem- 
bers of  their  families,  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C. 
3944(b)(2):  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

1326.  A  letter  from  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  Agency's  activities  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  for  calendar 
year  1988,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552(d):  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

1327.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  En- 
vironmental   Protection   Agency,    transmit- 


ting the  semiannual  report  on  the  activities 
of  the  Inspector  General  covering  the 
period  from  October  1.  1988,  to  March  31. 
1989,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  95-452.  section 
5(b)  (102  Stat.  2526);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

1328.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  U.S.  In- 
formation Agency,  transmitting  the  semian- 
nual report  of  the  Inspector  General  cover- 
ing the  period  October  31.  1988.  through 
March  31.  1989.  pursuant  to  Public  Law  99- 
399.  section  412(a);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

1329.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  his  determination  on 
the  third  party  factfinder  report  on  the 
findings  relating  to  past  drainage  on  State 
and  Federal  leases  occurring  along  the 
boundary  between  the  State  of  Louisiana 
and  Federal  waters,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
100-446.  section  117;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1330.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel. 
Department  of  the  Treasury,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  provide  for 
the  recovery  by  the  U.S.  Customs  Service  of 
the  cost  of  customs  processing  of  imported 
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articles,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

1331.  A  letter  from  the  U.S.  Trade  Repre- 
sentative, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  entitled,  'Amendment  of  Super- 
fund  Petroleum  Tax  to  Conform  to  the 
GATT":  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI:  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  Report  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  pursuant  to  section 
302(b)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974  relating  to  the  budget  resolution  for 
fiscal  year  1990  (Report  101-77).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
Slate  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 
By  Mr.  UDALL: 
H.R.  2570.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  desig 
nation  of  certain  public  lands  as  wilderness 
in  the  State  of  Arizona:  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  2571.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  desig- 
nation of  certain  national  wildlife  refuge 
lands  as  wilderness  in  the  State  of  Arizona; 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  and  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI  (for  him 
self  and  Mr.  Stark): 
H.R.  2572.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  repeal  the  partial 
exclusion  for  interest  on  certain  loans  used 
to  acquire  employer  securities;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ANTHONY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Pickle.    Mr.    Jacobs.    Mr.    Ford    of 
Tennessee.      Mr.      Gephardt.      Mr. 
Downey.  Mr.  Guarini.  Mr.  Matsui. 
Mr.   Plippo.   Mr.   Dorgan   of  North 
Dakota.   Mr.  Coyne.   Mr.   Andrews. 
Mr.  Moody.  Mr.  Archer,  Mr.  Vander 
Jagt.  Mr.  Crane.  Mr.  Fhenzel.  Mr. 
ScHULZE.  Mr.  Gradison.  Mr.  Thomas 
of    California.    Mr.    McGrath,    Mr. 
Brown  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chandler. 
Mr.    Sundquist.    Mrs.    Johnson    of 
Connecticut.      Mr.      Hatcher.      Mr. 
MiNETA.  and  Mr.  Shaw): 
H.R.  2573.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  with  respect  to  the 
allocation  of  research  and  experimental  ex- 
penditures; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  GEJDENSON  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Mavroules.  and  Mr.  Aspin): 
H.R.  2574.  A  bill  to  commend  the  Presi- 
dent for  the  conventional  arms  reduction 
initiative  announced  in  Brussels  on  May  29. 
1989.  and  to  require  the  President  to  submit 
to  Congress  a  report  on  the  foreign  policy 
and  military  implications  of  further  reduc- 
tions by  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organi- 
zation and  Warsaw  Pact  alliances  in  the 
levels   of   conventional    military    forces    in 


Europe:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

By   Mr.    GUARINI    (for    him.self.    Mr. 
Florio.  Mr.  Gallo.  Mr.  Dicks,  Mr. 
Thomas  of  California.  Mr.  Bennett. 
Mr.  Conte.  Mr.  Costello.  Mr.  Wolf. 
Mr.  AuCoiN.  Mr.  Montgomery,  Mr. 
Bosco.   Mr.   Roe,   Mr.   Rinaldo.   Mr. 
Watkins,    Mr.    FusTER,    Mr.    Apple- 
gate.    Mr.    Hughes.    Mr.    Anderson. 
Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Hyde.  Mr.  Gordon. 
Mr.     BiLBRAY,     Mr,     Skelton,     Mr. 
Matsui,  Mr.  Jones  of  Georgia,  Mr. 
McNuLTY,      Mr.      Dickinson,      Mr. 
Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Blaz.  Mr. 
VoLKMER,  Mrs.  Patterson,  Mr.  Bus- 
tamante,  Mr.  Kolter.  Mr.  Jontz,  Mr. 
CouRTER,  Mr.  Dymally,  Mrs.  Boxer, 
Mr.  Waxman.  Mr.  Pallone,  Mr.  Mar- 
tinez,   Mr.    NiELSON    of    Utah,    Mr. 
Fazio,  Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jensey,  Mr. 
Saxton.  Mr.  Darden,  Mr.  Foglietta, 
Mr.    Emerson,    Mr.    Gonzalez,    Mr. 
Lancaster,     Mr.     McCandless.     Mr. 
Campbell  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Neal  of 
North  Carolina,  and  Mr.  Traficant): 
H.R.  2575.  A  bill  to  establish  a  congres- 
sional commemorative  medal  for  members 
of    the    Armed    Forces    who    were    present 
during  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  on  De- 
cember 7,  1941:  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina: 
H.R.  2576.  A  bill  to  provide  temporary  au- 
thority to  certain  employees  of  the  Panama 
Canal  Commission  to  purchase  food  and 
other  goods  at  any  commissary  or  exchange 
store  located  in  Panama  which  is  operated 
by  any  military  department  of  the  United 
States;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  and  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisher- 
ies. 

By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER: 
H.R.  2577.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  denial  or 
abridgment  of  the  right  of  former  criminal 
offenders  to  vote   in   elections   for   Federal 
office:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MATSUI: 
H.R.  2578.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  importa 
tion  into  the  United  States  of  certain  arti- 
cles originating  in  Burma:  to  the  Committer 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  SCHROEDER: 
H.R.  2579.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  require  defense  contractors 
to    provide    protection    to    their   employees 
against  reprisal  for  di.sclosure  to  an  appro- 
priate Government  official  of  information 
which  the  employee  reasonably  believes  evi- 
dences misconduct  relating  to  a  defense  con- 
tract: to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Ms.  SLAUGHTER  of  New  York: 
H.R.  2580.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  protect  foreign 
spouses  victimized  by  physical  abu.se  and  ex- 
treme mental  cruelly;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  VALENTINE  (for  him.self.  Mr. 
Roe.  Mr.  Glickman.  Mr.  McCurdy. 
Mr.  Brown  of  California.  Mr.  Lewis 
of   Florida.    Mr.    Rohrabacher.   and 
Mr.  Campbell  of  California): 
H.R.  2581.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Federal 
Aviation    Administration    to    establish    an 
aviation    research    grant    program:    to    the 
Committee  on  Science,  Space,  and  Technol- 
ogy. 

By  Mr.  VENTO: 
H.R.  2582.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Historic 
Sites.  Buildings,  and  Antiquities  Act:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FAUNTROY  (for  him.self.  Mrs. 
Morella.    Mr.    McMillen    of    Mary- 
land. Mr.  HoYER.  Mr.  Wolf,  and  Mr. 
Parris): 


H.J.  Res.  289.  Joint  resolution  designating 
July  4.  1989.  as  'July  4th  Family  Celebra- 
tion Day";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  NELSON  of  Florida  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  Campbell  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Leland,  Mr.  Akaka.  Mr.  Bevill.  Mr. 
DE  Lugo,  Mr.  Rahall.  Mr.  Upton.  Mr. 
Clement.  Mr.  Ritter.  Mr.  Oilman. 
Mr.  Smith  of  Mississippi.  Mr.  Han- 
cock.  Mr.   Tallon.   Mr.   Roth,   Mr. 
Carr,  Mr.  Lancaster,  Mr.  Skelton. 
Mr.   Robert   F.   Smith,   Mr.   Russo. 
Mr.    Oberstar,    Mr.    Bunning,    and 
Mrs.  VucANOvicHi: 
H.J.  Res.  290.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  w-eek  beginning  May  13.  1990.  as  "Na- 
tional Tourism  Week":  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
Mr.  CRAIG. 
H.  Con.  Res.   143.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  Department  of  Defense  should  place  a 
greater  emphasis  on  the  remanufacture  of  ex- 
isting   military    equipment    as    an    interim 
measure  to  maintain  readiness  in  light  of 
budget  constraints,  production  delays,  and 
cost  of  overruns  of  new  equipment:  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  LANTOS: 
H.  Con.  Res.  144.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  the  Congress  concern- 
ing the  funeral  of  Imre  Nagy.  the  former 
Prime    Minister    of    Hungary,    and    other 
heroes  of  the  1956  revolution  in  Hungary;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HOYER; 
H.   Res.    168.   Resolution   electing   Repre- 
.sentative  Moakley  of  Massachu.setts.  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Rules;  considered 
and  agreed  to. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

140.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Senate  of  the  State  of  Michigan,  relative  to 
the  Republic  of  Lebanon;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

141.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Alaska,  relative  to  public  trans- 
portation in  Alaska:  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

142.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Alaska,  relative  to  emergency 
measures  for  fishery  enhancement  and  re- 
habilitation; to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 
Mr.  DIXON  introduced  a  bill  (H.R.  2583) 
to  authorize  issuance  of  a  certificate  of  doc- 
umentation for  employment  in  the  coast- 
wise trade  of  the  United  States  for  the 
\essel  Magnum  Force;  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  8;  Mr.  Bliley  and  Mr.  Young  of  Flor- 
ida. 

H.R.  29;  Mr.  DeWine, 


H.R.  41:  Mr. 

Espy,  and  Mr.  i 
H.R.  81:  Mrs, 
H.R.  85:  Mr. 
H.R.  90:  Mr. 
H.R.   108:  M 

Chapman,  Mr. 

Mississippi. 
H.R.  118:  Mr 
H.R.  162:  Mr 
H.R.  283:  Mi 

Virginia,  and  ^ 
H.R.    303;    N 

McNuLTY.  and 
H.R.  461;  Mr 
H.R.  539:  Mr 

Mr.  Akaka.  Mi 

Garcia.   Mr. 

Maryland.  Mr 

Smith. 
H.R.  574:  M 

Smith  of  New 

Oxley.    Mr. 

Bliley.  and  M 
H.R.   624;    N 

Smith  of  Miss 
H.R.  626:  Mr 
H.R.  642;  M 

Laughlin.    M 

Wilson.  Mr.  I 

of  Texas.  Mr. 

Mr.  Bryant,  a 
H.R.  655;  Mi 
H.R.  660:  Mi 
H.R.   746;    ^ 

McMlLLEN    of 

Mr.  Oxley.  M 
Mr.  Nielson 
Mr.  McCrery 
and  Mr.  Crani 
H.R.  762:  M 
nois.  and  Mr. 
H.R.  780:  M 
H.R.  794:  M 
H.R.  844:  N 
Mr.  Gejdenso 
H.R.  853:  M 
H.R.    882: 
Fauntroy.    N 
Sabo.  Mr.  Sxfl 
Mr.  Bennett, 
Markey.  Mr. 

ETTA.  Mr.  MO( 

of  Florida.  N 
Skaggs.  Mr.  / 
H.R.  904:  hi 
Mr.  Roybal, 
Unsoeld.  Ms. 
Mr.  Engel. 

H.R.  987;  ^ 
na  and  Mr.  B 

H.R.  995:  ^ 
fornia.    Mr. 
Mr.  Burton  c 

H.R.  1052: 
LuKENS.  and ' 

H.R.  1053:  1 

H.R.  1054: 
and  Mr.  Bou< 

H.R.  1078: 
Stokes.  Mr.  , 

H.R.  1112:: 

H.R.  1136: 
Chandler.  N 
Thomas  A.  1 
Mr.  Neal  of 
Mr.  Hefley. 
Mr.  English, 

H.R.  1137: 
South  Dakot 

H.R.  1139 
South  Dakot 

H.R.  1165; 
Mr.  Leland. 
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Mr.  Payne  of 
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H.R.  41:  Mr.  Edwards  of  California 
Espy,  and  Mr.  Sikorski. 

H.R.  81:  Mrs.  Unsoeld  and  Mr.  Flake. 

H.R.  85;  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma. 

H.R.  90;  Mr.  Machtley. 

H.R.  108:  Mr.  Owens  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Chapman.  Mr.  Parker,  and  Mr.  Smith  of 
Mississippi. 

H.R.  118:  Mr.  Boehlert. 

H.R.  162;  Mr.  Craig. 

H.R.  283:  Mr.  de  la  Garza 
Virginia,  and  Mr.  Quillen. 

H.R.  303:  Mr.  Smith  of  Vermont.  Mr. 
McNuLTY.  and  Mr.  Whitten. 

H.R.  461:  Mr.  Packard. 

H.R.  539;  Mr.  Stenholm.  Mr.  Dannemeyer, 
Mr.  Akaka.  Mr.  Kleczka.  Mr.  Martinez.  Mr. 
Garcia,  Mr.  Hancock.  Mr.  McMillen  of 
Maryland,  Mr.  McCrery.  and  Mr.   Denny 

H.R.  574:  Mr.  Rhodes.  Mr.  Ravenel.  Mr 
Smith  of  New  Hampshire.  Mr.  Armey 
Oxley.    Mr.    Hansen.    Mr.    Packard. 
Bliley.  and  Mr.  Craig. 

H.R.   624:   Mr.   Hayes   of  Louisiana. 
Smith  of  Mississippi,  and  Mr.  Parker. 
H.R.  626;  Mr.  Craig. 

H.R.  642:  Mr.  Ray.  Mr.  Bustamante.  Mr. 
Laughlin.  Mr.  Frost.  Mr.  Tauzin.  Mr. 
Wilson.  Mr.  Barton  of  Texas.  Mr.  Coleman 
of  Texas.  Mr.  Armey.  Mr.  Robert  F.  Smith. 
Mr.  Bryant,  and  Mr.  Hayes  of  Louisiana. 
H.R.  655:  Mr.  Dellums. 
H.R.  660:  Mr.  Atkins. 

H.R.  746:  Mr.  Brown  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
McMiLLEN  of  Maryland.  Mr.  de  la  Garza. 
Mr.  Oxley.  Mrs.  Patterson.  Mr.  Ballenger. 
Mr.  NiELSON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Sensenbrenner. 
Mr.  McCrery.  Mr.  Campbell  of  Colorado, 
and  Mr.  Crane. 

H.R.  762:  Mr.  Herger.  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illi- 
nois, and  Mr.  Price. 
H.R.  780:  Mrs.  Morella. 
H.R.  794;  Mrs.  Lowey  of  New  York. 
H.R.  844:  Mr.  Lightfoot.  Mr.  Petri 
Mr.  Gejdenson. 
H.R.  853:  Mr.  Coddling. 
H.R.    882;    Mr.    Atkins.    Mr.    Espy. 
Fauntroy.    Mr.    Henry,    Mr.    Garcia. 
Sabo.  Mr.  Staggers.  Mr.  Stark.  Mr.  Rangel. 
Mr.  Bennett.  Mr.  Murphy.  Mr.  Frank.  Mr. 
Markey.  Mr.  Coyne,  Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr.  Pogli- 
ETTA.  Mr.  Moody,  Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Lehman 
of  Florida.  Mrs.  Collins.  Mr.  Matsui.  Mr. 
Skaggs.  Mr.  Ackerman.  and  Mr.  Solarz. 

H.R.  904;  Mr.  Wyden.  Mr.  Hall  of  Texas. 
Mr.  RoYBAL.  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  Slattery.  Mrs. 
Unsoeld.  Ms.  Schneider.  Mr.  McGrath.  and 
Mr.  Engel. 

H.R.  987:  Mr.  McMillan  of  North  Caroli- 
na and  Mr.  Borski. 

H.R.  995;  Mr.  Wolf.  Mr.  Lowery  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Faleomavaega.  Mr.  Hawkins. 
Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana,  and  Mr.  Manton. 

H.R.   1052:   Mr.   Herger.   Mr.   Donald  E. 
LuKENS.  and  Mr.  Crane. 
H.R.  1053;  Mr.  Shays. 
H.R.   1054:   Mr.   Kostmayer.   Mr.   Fields. 
and  Mr.  Boucher. 

H.R.  1078;  Mr.  Solarz.  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr. 
Stokes,  Mr.  Akaka.  and  Mr.  Sangmeister. 
H.R.  1112:  Mr.  Neal  of  North  Carolina. 
H.R.  1136:  Mr.  Hopkins,  Mr.  Coble,  Mr. 
Chandler,  Mr.  Skelton,  Mr.  Rhodes,  Mr. 
Thomas  A.  Luken,  Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kansas, 
Mr.  Neal  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Buechner, 
Mr.  Hefley,  Mr.  Schaefer,  Mr.  Parker,  and 
Mr.  English. 

H.R.  1137:  Mr.  Aspin  and  Mr.  Johnson  of 
South  Dakota. 

H.R.  1139;  Mr.  Aspin,  Mr.  Johnson  of 
South  Dakota,  Mr.  Sabo,  and  Mr.  Petri. 

H.R.  1165;  Mr.  Chapman,  Mr.  Savage,  and 
Mr.  Leland. 


and 


Mr. 
Mr. 


H.R.   1187:  Mr.  Kildee,  Mr.  Mrazek.  Mr. 
Levine  of  California,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Bil- 
bray,   Mr.   Morrison   of   Connecticut,   and 
Mr.  Vento. 
H.R.  1188:  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey. 
H.R.    1216:    Mr.    AuCoiN.    Mr.    Owens   of 
Utah.  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Stark.  Mr.  Bilirak- 
is.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Matsui.  and  Mr.  Espy. 
H.R.  1221;  Mr.  Espy. 

H.R.  1236;  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Hampshire. 
Mr.  Henry.  Mr.  Boucher.  Mr.  Jones  of 
North  Carolina.  Mr.  Penny.  Mr.  Hertel.  Ms. 
Slaughter  of  New  York.  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr. 
Stokes.  Mr.  Rahall.  Mr.  Kleczka.  Mr. 
Traficant.  Mr.  Clinger.  Mr.  Martinez.  Mr. 
Williams.  Mr.  Ravenel.  Mr.  Slattery.  and 
Mr.  Wylie. 
H.R.  1237:  Mr.  Espy. 

H.R.  1243:  Mr.  Boucher.  Mr.  Durbin.  and 
Mr.  Dingell. 
H.R.  1283:  Ms.  Pelosi. 
H.R.  1286:  Mr.  Atkins.  Mr.  Waxman.  Mr. 
Parker.    Mr.    Towns.     Mr.     Panetta,    Mr. 
FusTER,  Mr.  Bates,  and  Mr.  Roe. 

H.R.  1337:  Mr.  Henry.  Mr.  Hawkins,  and 
Mr.  Sangmeister. 
H.R.  1358;  Mrs.  Lloyd. 
H.R.  1383:  Mr.  Costello. 
H.R.   1491:  Mr.  Espy.  Mrs.   Unsoeld.  Mr. 
Young  of  Florida,  and  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida. 
H.R.  1510:  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Ack- 
erman, Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Fuster.  Mr.  Mfume, 
Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr.  Moakley,  Mr. 
Vento,     Mr.     Panetta.     Mr.     Bates,     Mr. 
Markey,  Mr.  Frank.  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida, 
Mr.  Traxler.  Mr.  Dorgan  of  North  Dakota. 
Mr.  Neal  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Waxman, 
Mr.  AuCoiN,  Mr.  Kennedy.   Mr.   Levin  of 
Michigan,   Mrs.   Schroeder,   Mr.   Hawkins, 
Mrs.   Boxer,   Mr.   Frost,   Mr.   Jacobs,   and 
Mrs.  Morella. 

H.R.  1574:  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut, 
Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Matsui,  and  Ms.  Long. 
H.R.  1582;  Mr.  Bennett  and  Mr.  Rangel. 
H.R.  1608;  Mr.  Panetta.  Mr.  Tallon,  Mr. 
Stenholm,  and  Mr.  Bereuter. 

H.R.  1617:  Mr.  Ackerman.  Mr.  Bilbray. 
Mr.  Carr.  Mr.  Herger.  Mr.  Rogers,  and  Mr. 
Towns. 

H.R.  1646;  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Owens  of  New 
York.  Mr.  Rangel.  Mr.  Morrison  of  Con- 
necticut. Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Dorgan  of  North 
Dakota.  Mr.  Faleomavaega.  Mr.  Studds.  Mr. 
Gejdenson.  Mr.  Martinez.  Mr.  Smith  of 
Florida.  Mr.  de  Lugo.  Mr.  Fauntroy.  Mr. 
Dellums,  Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  McDermott. 
Mr.  Coelho,  Mr.  Spratt.  and  Mr.  Frost. 

H.R.  1669:  Mr.  Borski  and  Mr.  Edwards 
of  Oklahoma. 
H.R.  1678:  Mr.  Slattery. 
H.R.  1687;  Mr.  Bliley  and  Mr.  Bilirakis. 
H.R.  1786:  Mr.  Moorhead. 
H.R.       1879:       Mr.       Lagomarsino.       Mr. 
McEwen,  and  Mr.  Hawkins. 
H.R.  1957:  Mr.  Packard  and  Mr.  Parker. 
H.R.  2002:  Ms.  Pelosi,  Mr.  Gallecly.  Mr. 
Tanner.  Mr.  Fauntroy.  Mrs.  Unsoeld.  Mr. 
JoNTZ.  Mr.  Fazio,  and  Mr.  Dymally. 

H.R.  2080:  Mr.  Wolf.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr. 
Fawell.  Mr.  Dannemeyer.  and  Mr.  Dy- 
mally. 

H.R.  2096;  Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Robinson. 
Mr.  Leland.  and  Mr.  Owens  of  New  York. 
H.R.  2112;  Mr.  Studds. 
H.R.  2121:  Mr.  Roberts.  Mr.  Payne  of  Vir- 
ginia, Mr.  Fawell.  and  Mr.  Lagomarsino. 
H.R.  2128:  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  DeFazio.  and 

Mr.  MiNETA. 

H.R.  2131:  Mr.  Gallo. 

H.R.  2134:  Mr.  Slattery.  Mr.  DeFazio. 
Mr.  Brown  of  California,  and  Mr.  Weiss. 

H.R.  2138:  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Swift.  Mr. 
Bryant.  Mr.  Feighan.  Mrs.  Boxer.  M.s. 
Pelosi.    Mr.    Miller    of    Washington.    Mr. 


Miller  of  California.  Mr.  Cardin.  Mr.  An- 
derson, and  Mr.  Akaka. 

H.R.  2141:  Mr.  Matsui.  Mr.  Robinson,  and 
Mr.  Thomas  of  California. 
H.R.  2181;  Mr.  Gordon. 
H.R.  2202;  Mr.  DE  la  Garza.  Mr.  Horton, 
and  Mr.  Jontz. 

H.R.  2210:  Mr.  Cooper.  Mr.  Dellums.  Mr. 
Durbin.  Mr.  Dorgan  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Jontz.  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  Clement,  Mr. 
Buechner,  Mr.  Foglietta,  Mrs.  Collins.  Mr. 
Lewis  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Robinson,  Mr.  Dy- 
ally,  Mr.  Owens  of  New  York.  Mr.  Eckart. 
Mr.  Evans.  Mr.  Hawkins,  and  Mr.  Engel. 

H.R.     2228:     Mr.     Houghton     and     Mr. 
Yatron. 
H.R.  2258;  Mr.  Roe. 
H.R.  2265;  Mr.  Cardin. 
H.R.  2321;  Mr.  Stanceland.  Mr.  Levin  of 
Michigan.  Mr.  Dorgan  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Hertel.  Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Vento.  Mr.  Acker- 
man. Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Sikorski. 
Mr.  Pease.  Mr.  Boehlert.  Mr.  Mineta.  and 
Mr.  DeFazio. 

H.R.  2353:  Mr.  Dyson.  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 
Mr.  Montgomery,  and  Mr.  Rose. 
H.R.  2354;  Mr.  DeFazio. 
H.R.  2359:  Mr.  McEwen,  Mr.  Boehlert, 
Mr.  Packard,  Mr.  Schuette.  and  Mr.  Niel- 
soN  of  Utah. 
H.R.  2366;  Mr.  Campbell  of  Colorado. 
H.R.  2428;  Mr.  Gejdenson. 
H.R.   2462:   Mr.   Moody.   Mr.  Stark.   Mr. 
Smith  of  Florida,  Mr.  Jontz,  Mr.  Evans,  Mr. 
Bates,  and  Mr.  Vento. 

H.R.  2463:  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  Smith  of  Flor- 
ida, and  Mr.  Solomon. 

H.R.    2467;   Mr.   Anthony.   Mr.   Panetta. 
and  Mr.  Evans. 

H.R.  2479;  Mr.  Johnston  of  Florida  and 
Mr.  Shaw. 

H.R.  2507;  Mr.  Gallo.  Mr.  Courter.  Mr. 
WoLPE.  and  Mr.  Sisisky. 
H.J.  Res.  19:  Mr.  Campbell  of  Colorado. 
H.J.  Res.  35:  Mr.  Wolf.  Mr.  McDermott. 
Mr.  Mrazek.  Mr.  Traficant.  Mr.  Slaughter 
of  Virginia.   Mr.   Schaefer.   Mr.   Hawkins. 
Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan,  and  Mr.  Rowland  of 
Georgia. 
H.J.  Res.  54:  Mr.  Brown  of  California. 
H.J.  Res.  91:  Mr.  Craig. 
H.J.  Res.  163:  Mr.  Hertel.  Mr.  Bates.  Mr. 
Clay.     Mr.     Weiss.     Mr.     McHugh.     Mr. 
DeWine.    Mr.    Coyne.    Mr.    Skaggs.    Mr. 
Akaka,  Mr.  Atkins,  Mr.  Bliley,  Mr.  Henry, 
Mr.  Costello,  Mr.  Fuster,  Mr.   Kennedy, 
Mr.  DeFazio.  Mr.  Fawell.  Mr.  Brown  of 
Colorado.  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Goss. 
Mr.  Cardin.  Mr.  Faleomavaega.  Mr.  Kildee. 
Mr.  Downey.  Mr.  Ireland.  Mr.  Miller  of 
California.  Mr.  Gephardt.  Mr.  Flippo,  Mr. 
Murphy.  Mr.  Clinger.  Mr.  Traficant.  Mr. 
Watkins.  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr.  Hayes  of  Louisi- 
ana. Mr.  MuRTHA.  Mr.  Anderson.  Mr.  Stark. 
Mr.   Bustamante.   and  Mr.   Smith   of   Ver- 
mont. 

H.J.  Res.  184:  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio.  Ms. 
Pelosi.  Mr.  Green.  Mr,  Bateman.  Mr.  Espy. 
Mr.  Vander  Jagt.  Mr.  Moorhead.  Mr.  Ack- 
erman. Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Frank.  Mr.  Hatcher.  Mr.  Inhofe.  Mr.  Kost- 
mayer. Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Tauke, 
Mr.  Vento.  Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Synar.  Mr. 
Rohrabacher.  Mr.  Packard.  Mr.  Durbin, 
Mr.  Gekas,  Mr.  Grant,  Mr.  McDade,  Mr. 
Marlenee,  Mr.  Quillen,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Moody,  Mr.  Hammerschmidt, 
Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Machtley.  Mr. 
Roybal,  Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Darden,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Price. 
Ms.  Oakar.  Mr.  Conyers.  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr. 
Valentine.  Mr.  Murphy.  Mr.  Owens  of 
Utah.  Mr.  Sisisky.  Mr.  Horton.  Mr.  Broom- 
field,  Mr.  Carr.  Mr.  de  Lugo.  Mr.  Costello. 
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Mr.  Bfvill,  Mr.  Miller  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Dicks,  Mr.  Pallone.  Mr.  Dincell.  Mr. 
Payne  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Scheuer.  Mr.  Henry. 
Mr.  Tallon.  Mr.  Levine  of  California.  Mr. 
Martinez.  Mr.  Cox.  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr.  Ra- 
VENEL.  Mr.  Fawell.  Mr.  Traficant.  Mr. 
Cardin,  Mr.  Pauntroy.  Mr.  Hyde.  Mr.  Bili- 
RAKis.  Mr.  Encel.  Mr.  Florio.  Mr.  Conte. 
Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Weldon,  Mr.  Panetta.  Mr. 
BiLBRAY.  Mr.  Upton,  Mr.  Shays.  Mr.  Jontz. 
Mr.  Barnard,  and  Mr.  Dymally. 

H.J.  Res.  199;  Mr.  Moody. 

H.J.  Res.  215:  Mr.  Wyden.  Mr.  Rahall. 
Mr.  Lantos,  Mr.  Jontz,  Mr.  Garcia.  Mr. 
Espy,  Mr.  Shays.  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr.  Emer- 
son, Mr.  Valentine,  Mr.  McNulty.  Mr. 
Florio,  Mr.  Hertel,  Mr.  Fuster.  Mr. 
Miller  of  Washington,  and  Mr.  de  la 
Garza. 

H.J.  Res.  221:  Mr.  Brown  of  California. 
Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois,  and  Mr. 
McGrath. 

H.J.  Res.  240:  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Luken  and 

Mr.  MOAKLEY. 

H.J.  Res.  257:  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia.  Mr 
PusTER,  Mrs.  Collins,  Mr.  Bosco.  Mrs 
Boxer,  Mr.  Ackerman.  Mr.  Harris,  Mr 
CouRTER,  Ms.  Pelosi,  Mr.  Traxler.  Mr.  RiN 
aldo,  Mr.  Mazzoli.  Mr.  Kolter,  Mr.  Hoch 
BRUECKNER.  Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Connecticut 
Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  Lehman  of  California.  Mr 
Carper,  Mr.  Hansen,  Mr.  Hatcher,  and  Mr 
Young  of  Alaska. 


H.J.  Res.  263:  Mr.  DeFazio,  Mr.  Towns. 
Mr.  Boehlert.  Mrs.  Unsoeld,  Mr.  Payne  of 
New  Jersey,  and  Mrs.  Patterson. 

H.J.  Res.  271:  Mr.  Boehlert,  Ms.  Pelosi, 
Mr.  Beilenson,  Mr.  Dorgan  of  North 
Dakota.  Mr.  Penny.  Mr.  Morrison  of  Con- 
necticut. Mr.  Ackerman.  Mr.  Schuette.  Mr. 
HoRTON.  Mr.  Mavroules.  and  Mr.  Mineta. 

H.J.  Res.  287:  Mr.  Obey. 

H.  Con.  Res.  3:  Mr.  Robinson, 

H.  Con.  Res.  14:  Mr.  Gejdenson  and  Mr. 
Chandler. 

H.  Con.  Res.  23:  Mr.  Conte.  Mr.  de  la 
Garza,  Mr.  Bilbray.  Mr.  Schaefer.  and  Mr. 
Crane. 

H.  Con.  Res.  35:  Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kansas. 
Mr.  Young  of  Florida,  and  Mr.  Packard. 

H.  Con.  Res.  92:  Mr.  Lantos.  Mr.  Macht- 
LEY.  and  Mr.  McMillan  of  North  Carolina. 

H.  Con.  Res.  113:  Mr.  Miller  of  Washing- 
ton. Mr.  McEwen.  Mr.  Martinez.  Mr.  Smith 
of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Bereuter.  and  Mr. 
Yatron. 

H.  Con.  Res.  115:  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois, 
Mr.  Paxon,  Mr.  Courter,  Mr.  Panetta,  Mr. 
Lantos.  Mr.  Conte.  Mr.  Waxman.  Mr.  Smith 
of  Mississippi.  Mr.  Lipinski.  Mr.  Owens  of 
New  York.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Smith  of  Ver- 
mont. Mr.  Hyde.  Mr.  Dorgan  of  North 
Dakota.  Mr.  Foglietta,  Mr.  Akaka.  Mr. 
Schiff,  Mr.  Ackerman,  and  Mr.  Brown  of 
California. 


H.  Con.  Res.  135:  Mr.  Campbell  of  Colora- 
do. Mr.  Douglas,  Mr.  Goss,  and  Mr. 
Stearns. 

H.  Res.  106:  Mr.  Stearns. 

H.  Res.  120:  Mr.  Clinger.  Mr.  Herman.  Mr. 
Feighan,  Mr.  Miller  of  Washington,  Mrs. 
Meyers  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Walgren,  Mr.  Val- 
entine, Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Hochbrueckner, 
and  Mrs.  Unsoeld. 

H.  Res.  122:  Mr.  Gingrich. 

H.  Res.  128:  Mr.  Eckart,  Mr.  Molinari, 
Mrs.  Unsoeld,  Mr.  Gallegly,  Mr.  Bliley, 
Mr.  Mineta,  Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr. 
McEwen,  Mr.  Erdreich,  and  Mr.  Sabo. 

H.  Res.  130:  Mrs.  Saiki,  Mr.  Mrazek,  Mr. 
Clinger,  and  Mrs.  Patterson. 

H.  Res.  139:  Mr.  Stangeland,  Mr.  Hatcher, 
Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Jontz,  Mr. 
Lewis  of  Florida.  Mr.  Grandy.  Mr.  Gordon. 
Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Richard- 
son, Mr.  Marlenee,  Mr.  Weber,  Mr.  Ham- 
merschmidt,  Mr.  Emerson,  Mr.  Walker,  Mr. 
McEwen,  Mr.  Robinson.  Mr.  Lightfoot,  Mr. 
Rowland  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Madigan,  Mr. 
Hiler,  and  Mr.  Sundquist. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII. 

49.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
the  Common  Council  of  the  City  of  Gary. 
IN.  relative  to  Hispanic  youth;  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 
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DEDICATION  OP  THE  EDWARD 
P.  BOLAND  ROOM 


HON.  ANTHONY  C.  BEILENSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  7,  1989 
Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Wednes- 
day, April  26,  1989,  you  joined  the  majority 
leader,  former  Speaker  O'Neill,  past  and 
present  members  of  the  Permanent  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence.  Director  of  Central 
Intelligence  Webster,  former  Director  Turner, 
and  many  officials  of  the  U.S.  intelligence 
community  to  honor  our  former  colleague, 
Eddie  Boland,  the  first  chairman  of  the  Intelli- 
gence Committee,  as  we  dedicated  the  com- 
mittee's meeting  room,  room  H-405  here  in 
the  Capitol,  as  the  "Edward  P.  Boland  Room." 
This  distinguished  gathering  was  clear  evi- 
dence of  the  special  feeling  we  in  the  commit- 
tee, in  this  House,  and  in  the  executive  branch 
have  for  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts, 
the  founder,  as  it  were,  of  the  Intelligence 
Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that  Members  of  this 
House  and  all  students  of  the  democratic 
process  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Eddie 
Boland  for  making  congressional  oversight  of 
Intelligence  a  respectable  and  effective  proc- 
ess. In  an  effort  to  share  this  conviction  with 
my  colleagues,  I  insert  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  transcript  of  the  committee's  pro- 
ceedings dedicating  the  Edward  P.  Boland 
Room. 
Dedication  of  the  Edward  P.  Boland  Room 

The  committee  met.  pursuant  to  notice,  at 
5:00  p.m..  in  room  H-405.  The  Capitol.  Hon. 
Anthony  C.  Beilenson  [chairman  of  the 
committee]  presiding. 

Present:  Representatives  Beilenson.  Hyde. 
Kastenmeier.  Roe,  McHugh.  Dwyer.  Ken- 
nelly,  Glickman.  Mavroules.  Richardson. 
Solarz.  Livingston,  Bereuter.  and  Rowland. 

Also  present:  The  Hon.  Edward  P.  Boland. 

Mr.  Beilenson.  Will  you  all  please  come  to 
order. 

It  is  good  to  have  so  many  good  people 
and  good  friends  of  Eddie  Boland  here 
today.  I  welcome  you  to  this  celebration, 
and  especially  welcome  our  distinguished 
Speaker.  Mr.  Wright:  our  former  Speaker. 
Mr.  O'Neill,  whom  we  are  delighted  to— Tip, 
I  am  talking  about  you— to  have  back  here 
today;  Mr.  Leader  Foley:  Judge  Webster; 
Admiral  Turner;  Admiral  Studeman:  former 
Chairman  Lee  Hamilton  and  Lou  Stokes; 
our  former  Minority  Leader  on  this  commit- 
tee. Bob  Stump;  present  and  former  Mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  a  lot  of  very  distin- 
guished people  from  the  Intelligence  Com- 
munity and  from  Intelligence-related  activi- 
ties of  the  services. 

I  won't  introduce  all  of  them,  but  it  is 
lovely  of  all  of  you  have  to  come  out  to 
honor  our  good  friend  Eddie  Boland.  Special 
thanks  to  our  friends  in  the  Massachusetts 
delegation  who  have  turned  out  in   force. 


and  other  colleagues  of  ours,  and  ladies  and 
gentlemen  in  general. 

I  think  I  have  covered  just  about  everyone 
except  Eddie  and  Mary  Boland  and  their 
son.  whom  we  are  pleased  to  welcome. 

Mr.  Boland.  You  forgot  the  security  guard 
outside. 

Mr.  Beilenson.  Just  so  we  don't  forget 
you.  sir. 

This  is  an  impressive  array  of  friends  and 
associates  and  people  who  care  about  Eddie 
Boland— bipartisan,  across  the  political 
spectrum,  from  all  the  various  parts  and 
branches  of  the  Government,  including  even 
some  sometime  political  opponents,  who 
have  joined  with  us  today  to  honor  this  man 
with  whom  they  worked  very  well,  this  man. 
as  they  call  him.  the  big  Chairman,  the  real 
Chairman,  the  only  guy  that  got  to  be 
Chairman  for  this  committee  for  more  than 
a  year  or  two.  as  the  rest  of  us  have. 

I  am  pleased  to  start  off  the  proceedings 
today.  I  will  be  very  brief  because  we  have 
three  or  four  other  chaps  who  are  going  to 
say  a  couple  of  words  also  about  Mr.  Boland. 
I  do  want  to  say  to  you.  Eddie,  if  I  may.  it 
is  really  good  to  have  you  back  here  with  us. 
We  miss  you.  We  miss  you  very  much. 

It  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  honor  you 
today  by  naming  this  committee  room, 
which  you  presided  over  so  beautifully  for 
so  many  years,  in  your  honor.  It  is  the  least 
we  can  do.  We  wanted  to  do  more.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  asked  the  CIA  if  perhaps 
they  would  think  about  renaming  one  of 
their  headquarters  buildings  out  there  in 
your  name.  They  objected  to  it.  I  dont  un- 
derstand why. 

The  only  reason  that  they  are  so  big.  that 
they  need  all  the  buildings  out  there  is  be- 
cause you  presided  over  a  building  up  of  the 
CIA.  and  if  it  hadnl  been  for  you.  they 
wouldn't  have  had  so  many  people  or 
needed  so  many  buildings.  But  nonetheless, 
they  turned  us  down  so  we  are  back  naming 
this  nice,  little  room  after  you. 

In  all  seriousness,  as  the  newest  Chair- 
man, only  since  the  middle  of  January,  of 
this  committee.  I  am  constantly  reminded  of 
Eddie  Boland.  the  staff  that  he  hired,  many 
of  whom  still  work  for  the  committee.  It  is 
hard  to  get  rid  of  them  and  it  is  hard  to  hire 
new  people  because  the  staff  wont  allow  us 
to  hire  any  new  people.  They  point  out  in 
these  remarks  which  they  prepared  for 
me— that  they  are  among  the  best  staff  of 
the  Hill. 

We  also  remember  Eddie  because  of  the 
policies  which  he  established  on  public  dis- 
cussion, or  the  lack  of  it,  to  be  more  precise, 
about  intelligence  matters.  You  don't  read 
anything  about  this  committee  in  the  press. 
You  haven't  in  the  past,  and  you  wont.  I 
hope,  in  the  future.  He  also  established  a 
tradition  of  bipartisan  cooperation,  which, 
as  you  all  know  and  remember  very  well, 
was  very  strong  under  Mr.  Boland.  and  in 
fact  would  have  been  stronger  if  it  had  not 
been  for  his  own  amendments  with  respect 
to  contra  aid.  We  could  have  maintained 
that  bipartisanship  a  lot  longer  than  we 
were  able  to.  But  we  are  struggling  to  put  it 
all  back  together,  and  his  amendment  seems 
not  so  controversial  anymore. 

In  the  last  few  days  we  are  reminded  of 
Eddie  by  that  plaque  we"  have  put  up  out- 


side, just  outside  in  the  foyer,  that  I  hope 
you  saw  as  you  came  in.  and  if  you  didn't, 
please  look  at  it  as  you  go  out.  It  will  stand 
as  a  reminder  of  the  fairness  and  bipartisan- 
ship and  good  judgment  that  was  Eddie  Bo- 
land's  hallmark,  and  which  remains  the 
standard  against  which  the  House,  the  In- 
telligence Committee,  and  the  public  will 
continue— and  I  hope  they  do  continue— to 
measure  us.  and  correctly  so. 

The  purpose  of  the  Intelligence  Commit- 
tee is  to  oversee  all  U.S.  intelligence  activi- 
ties, to  authorize  their  funding,  and  consid- 
er all  matters  relating  to  intelligence  activi- 
ty of  the  Government.  Under  Mr.  Boland. 
this  committee  established,  and  I  hope  re- 
tains, a  reputation  as  a  serious  and  forceful 
influence  on  U.S.  intelligence. 

We  have  become  a  partner  as  well  as  a 
critic.  The  presence  of  all  of  you  from  both 
parties  in  the  Congress  and  so  many 
branches  of  the  Government  attest  to  that. 
We  have  Eddie  Boland  to  thank  for  show- 
ing us  the  way.  Both  parties  in  the  Congress 
attest  to  that.  We  have  Eddie  Boland  to 
thank  for  showing  us  how  to  be  that  kind  of 
committee. 

I  will  lake  a  half  minute  more  to  read 
from  the  resolution  which  is  responsible  for 
establishing  the  name  of  this  room. 

■Whereas  the  Honorable  Edward  P. 
Boland.  a  representative  from  Massachu- 
setts who  served  in  the  House  from  1953  to 
1989.  was  the  first  Chairman  of  the  Perma- 
nent Select  Committee  on  Intelligence. 

■Whereas,  under  his  leadership,  the  com- 
mittee established  a  reputation  for  security, 
bipartisanship,  and  measured  judgment. 

■Whereas  these  traditions  have  served  as 
norms  for  the  activities  of  the  committee 
since  that  time. 

Whereas  Presidents  Carter  and  Reagan, 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  and  the 
National  Security  Agency  have  honored 
Edward  P.  Boland  for  his  leadership  and 
support  for  the  intelligence  services  of  the 
United  Stales,  and 

■Whereas  it  is  appropriate  that  the  Per- 
manent Select  Committee  on  Intelligence 
honor  the  contributions  of  Edward  P. 
Boland  in  establishing  effective,  fair  con- 
gressional oversight  of  intelligence  activi- 
ties. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Permanent  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  that  Room  H-405 
in  the  Capitol  Building,  the  meeting  room 
of  the  Permanent  Select  Committee  on  In- 
telligence, hereinafter  be  named  and  shall 
be  called  the  Edward  P.  Boland  Room.'  that 
an  appropriate  memorial  to  this  effect  shall 
be  placed  at  the  entrance  to  Room  H-405, 
and  that  the  committee  take  steps  to  notify 
Edward  P.  Boland  of  this  action. "  and  invite 
Mr.  Boland  to  come  on  down  here  for  this 
celebration. 

So.  Eddie,  congratulations  to  you.  Thank 
you  very  much  for  being  the  inspiration  you 
have  been,  and  now  you  are  going  to  hear  a 
few  words  from  each  of  a  few  more  people, 
the  first  of  whom  is  my  good  friend  and  our 
Ranking  Republican  Member.  Mr.  Henry 
Hyde. 
[Applause.] 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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Mr.  Hyde.  Thank  you  very  much.  Tony.  I 
shall  be  brief. 

I  tried  to  think  of  how  to  describe  Eddie 
Boland.  and  to  whom  to  compare  him.  He  is 
really  incomparable.  It  occurred  to  me,  I 
suppose,  doing  the  best  I  could  do  with  com- 
parisons, that  he  is  sort  of  a  New  England 
Bill  Natcher,  righteous  and  respected— or 
perhaps  Bill  Natcher  is  a  bluegrass  Eddie 
Boland— but  the  type  of  person  who  hasn't 
an  enemy  in  the  world,  who  is  respected  and 
admired  and  emulated  for  his  integrity  and 
his  knowledge  and  his  commitment  to  the 
highest  of  legislative  ideals. 

Eddie  told  me  that  when  he  first  came  to 
Congress  in  1952.  like  all  of  us.  he  wanted  to 
change  the  world.  Now  he  just  likes  to  leave 
the  room  with  dignity  if  he  can.  and  I  cer- 
tainly share  that  feeling. 

Tip  O'Neill  did  America  and  the  cause  of 
intelligence  a  great  favor  by  nominating 
Eddie  as  the  first  Chairman  of  the  House 
Permanent  Select  Committee  on  Intelli- 
gence, and  Ed  Boland  set  a  standard  that 
has  been  adhered  to  by  succeeding  chair- 
men. His  successor,  Lee  Hamilton  is  of  the 
same  stripe:  his  successor,  Lou  Stokes,  out- 
standing: and  his  successor.  Tony  Beilenson. 
the  high  quality,  the  high-caliber  Chairman 
for  this  committee  who  has  followed  in  the 
footsteps  of  Eddie  Boland.  and  that  has  got 
to  be  good  for  our  country. 

The  accomplishments  of  Ed  Boland  are 
legion:  the  Foreign  Intelligence  Surveillance 
Act.  Classified  Information  Procedures  Act. 
the  Intelligence  Identity  Protection  Act. 
But  I  hope  that  history  won't  remember 
him  mostly  for  the  Boland  Amendments, 
but  indeed  they  are  his  progeny  and  they 
must  be  mentioned. 

Ekldie.  in  rummaging  through  my  records, 
and  I  keep  records.  I  found  H.  Con.  Res.  9. 
introduced  January  4.  1977,  by  Mr.  Boland 
in  the  95th  Congress  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. It  was  a  concurrent  resolution  to 
establish  a  joint  committee  on  intelligence, 
and  this  is  for  you. 

[Applause.l 

Mr.  Boland.  If  I  could,  I  did  that  at  the 
suggestion  of  Tip  O'Neill. 

Mr.  Hyde.  I  have  got  one  by  Lee  Hamil- 
ton, too. 

Let  me  just  say  in  closing  that  there  is  a 
great  line  from  Camelot  where  King  Arthur 
says.  "AH  of  us  are  tiny  drops  in  a  vast 
ocean,  but  some  of  them  sparkle."  Eddie 
Boland  is  positively  incandescent. 

Thank  you. 

[Applause.l 

Mr.  Beilenson.  We  are  very  pleased  and 
very  honored  to  have  our  distinguished 
Speaker.  Mr.  Wright  of  Texas,  with  us 
today.  Jim  wanted  very  much  to  be  here  to 
help  us  honor  Eddie. 

Mr.  Speaker. 

Speaker  Wright.  Mr.  Chairman.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Eddie.  Mary.  I  think  it  is  altogeth- 
er appropriate  that  this  room,  which  has 
been  such  a  well-kept  secret  for  so  many 
years  from  so  many  people,  should  be  dedi- 
cated in  the  name  of  Eddie  Boland,  whose 
remarkable  qualities  of  leadership  were  for 
so  many  years  a  well-kept  secret  to  the 
world  and  even  from  some  of  his  colleagues. 

Eddie  might  be  called  a  late  bloomer.  He 
was  well  into  his  20s  t>efore  he  and  Mary 
married.  If  someone  were  to  declare  open 
season  on  politicians,  and  there  were  those 
around  with  shotguns  and  rifles  wanting  to 
bag  a  politician  to  use  for  a  trophy  in  the 
trophy  room.  Eddie  Boland  might  be  fairly 
safe  unless  they  knew  him.  t)ecause  at  su- 
perficial, first  glance,  nobody  would  think  of 
Eddie  Boland  as  a  politician.  He  is  not  a 
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glad-handler,  he  isn't  a  back-slapper,  he 
isn't  gregarious:  he  is  a  quiet,  unobtrusive, 
productive  individual.  He  is  the  quiet  man 
of  politics.  Yet,  what  a  wonderful  record  he 
has  set.  What  an  example  of  those  of  us 
who  came  to  know  him,  who  penetrated 
that  little  bit  of  New  England  reserve  that 
you  have  to  penetrate  to  get  to  underiitand 
and  to  know  what  lies  at  the  heart  of  Eddie 
Boland.  He  is  a  treasure.  His  friendship  is  a 
valuable  possession. 

It  was  he  more  than  any  other  person  who 
laid  the  keel  for  this  committee.  He  set  the 
pattern.  He  established  the  direction.  He 
charted  the  course,  and  it  ha-s  been  a  won- 
derfully productive  committee  that  has  per- 
formed enormously  valuable  service  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  permitting 
us  to  have  one  central  place  that  can  be  the 
repository  of  classified  information.  Eddie 
did  it  with  such  dignity  and  with  such  eclat 
and  with  such  superlative  skill  that  hardly 
anybody  noticed,  and  that  was  the  marvel- 
ous quality  of  his  leadership. 

But  to  Eddie  Boland  we  owe  a  very  great 
many  things  in  this  Congress,  and  the 
nation  owes  him  36  years  of  productive 
work,  free  from  the  fanfare  of  self-promo- 
tion, 36  years  in  the  Congress,  54  years  in 
public  office,  never  having  been  rejected  by 
an  electorate,  and  additional  years  in  service 
to  the  United  States  because  he  is  not  just  a 
sunshine  patriot. 

When  lime  of  trouble  came.  World  War  II. 
Eddie  Boland  left  public  office  to  serve  in 
the  service  of  the  United  States,  entering  as 
a  private  and  emerging  as  a  captain.  He  is  a 
soldier  in  peacetime,  he  is  a  patriot  in  peace- 
time and  he  is  a  great  American  all  the 
time.  And  I  am  really  very,  very  happy  that 
we  made  this  choice  to  name  this  room  in 
his  honor. 

[  Applau.se.  1 

Speaker  Wright.  He  sings  a  wicked  bari- 
tone, too. 

Mr.  Boland.  Not  tonight. 

Mr.  Beilenson.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Mr.  Speaker. 

Also,  we  are  very  pleased  and  very  hon- 
ored to  have  our  former  Speaker,  the  lovely 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  the  gentle- 
man who  had  the  good  .sense  to  put  Eddie  in 
charge  here  at  the  very  beginning  so  that 
the  rest  of  us  would  know  how  to  operate 
afterwards  when  our  turn  finally  came. 

Would  you  like  to  come  up  here  and  say  a 
word  or  two,  sir? 

Mr.  O'Neill.  We  better  stop  or  I  will  tell  a 
couple  of  old  stories. 

Speaker  Jim  Wright,  Tom  Foley,  delight- 
ed to  see  you.  All  of  my  colleagues  here  I 
see— I  believe  all  of  the  Massachu.setts  dele- 
gation. I  am  happy  to  see  them.  That  is  the 
first  time  they  have  been  totally  since  I  left. 

(Laughter.] 

Mr.  O'Neill.  When  I  was  elected  as 
Speaker  of  the  House  and  Jimmy  Carter 
was  the  new  President.  Charles  Ferris  wa.s 
one  of  my  AAs,  and  one  of  Charlie's  duties 
was  on  Wednesday  morning  at  7  o'clock 
down  in  the  old  Sam  Rayburn  Board  of 
Education,  the  Speaker  would  meet  with 
the  CIA  and  we  would  get  the  records  of  ev- 
erything that  had  happened  during  the  pa.st 
week.  We  would  have  a  little  breakfast  to- 
gether. 

Admiral,  I  don't  know  if  that  was  during 
your  days  or  just  before  you  came  on.  But 
anyway,  after  going  to  these  meetings  for 
about  10  weeks.  I  said,  'This  is  the  craziest 
thing  I  have  ever  heard  of.  They  tell  me 
every  covert  action,  what  their  plans  are  for 
the  future,  highly  confidential,  and  I  can't 
tell  a  damn  soul.  I  can't  even  go  home  and 
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tell  my  Millie. "  Only  Charlie  and  I  would 
know. 

It  was  my  understanding  that  they  had  to 
report  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
so  here  they  are  reporting  to  me.  And  I  said, 
some  day  something  is  going  to  blow  up  and 
they  will  say,  "Well,  we  reported  to  the 
Speaker."  So  we  came  up  with  the  idea  that 
there  ought  to  be  an  independent  commit- 
tee of  intelligence,  and  that  was  the  birth 
and  that  was  the  idea  of  how  the  committee 
got  together. 

Well,  immediately,  of  course,  knowing  the 
,seriousness  of  the  committee  and  knowing 
how  highly  classified  the  information  was. 
the  main  thing  was  getting  a  man  with  abili- 
ty, talent  and  intelligence  who  would  be 
able  to  keep  his  mouth  sealed.  Well,  Eddie 
could  keep  a  secret  better  than  anyone  I 
ever  knew.  I  lived  with  him  for  25  years  and 
never  could  find  the  blue  comb.  I  said,  any- 
body that  can  hide  the  blue  comb,  what  a 
master  he  would  be  at  keeping  a  secret. 

We  decided  that  it  would  be  a  committee 
of  six  Democrats  and  six  Republicans,  and 
the  Republicans  would  name  their  side  and 
we  would  name  our  side  of  the  aisle,  and  it 
would  be  bipartisan  in  nature.  And  we  were 
going  to  take,  in  our  opinion,  some  of  the 
best  and  most  talented  and  most  able  people 
in  the  Congress  who  we  would  have  absolute 
confidence  and  trust  in. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  was.  they  did  a 
fantastic  job.  Eddie  molded  the  committee 
together.  Eddie  was  a  man  who  gave  real 
input  to  the  intelligence  committee.  He  de- 
veloped, as  Henry  Hyde  said,  what  the  com- 
mittee really  stands  for. 

I  know  that  this  is  probably  the  greatest 
thing  I  ever  accomplished  in  my  34  years  in 
Congress.  But,  Eddie,  looking  back,  I  say 
how  proud  I  am  that  I  had  a  friend  as  close 
as  you,  that  we  did  sit  down  together  and 
take  the  youngest  and  brightest  minds,  and 
we  did  put  a  committee  of  this  type  togeth- 
er. And  here  you  are  today,  your  friends  are 
here,  to  honor  you.  Democrats  and  Republi- 
cans in  the  Congress  are  here. 

Eddie,  it  is  great  to  be  able  to  look  back 
and  say,  well,  there  is  so  much  that  I  have 
written  in  the  law  of  intelligence.  So  with 
these  people  who  are  honoring  you.  they 
are  honoring  themselves  and  they  are  hon- 
oring the  Congress,  the  greatest  body  in  the 
world. 

Mary  and  Eddie,  may  you  have  longevity 
and  peace  and  satisfaction,  and  you  can 
always  look  back,  as  Jim  Wright  said,  to  54 
years  in  public  life.  It  could  have  gone  to  64 
had  it  not  been  your  own  desire  to  leave. 

Congratulations.  How  honored  and 
pleased  I  am  that  they  are  honoring  us  in 
your  memory. 

[Applause.] 

Mr.  Beilenson.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  those  lovely  remarks. 

We  have  just  one  more  gentleman  who  is 
going  to  make  brief  remarks  before  we  hear 
from  Mr.  Boland  himself  for  whatever  he 
wants  to  sing  or  talk— that  is  up  to  him. 

We  are  delighted  and  honored  to  have 
with  us  the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence, 
the  gentleman  from  Langley.  Judge  Web- 
ster. I  must  say  that  if  Lou  Stokes  and  I  do 
decent  jobs  as  Chairman  of  this  committee, 
it  is  because  we  had  this  gentleman  to  deal 
with  instead  of  the  former  Director.  He 
seems  to  be  leveling  with  us.  He  is  good  to 
work  with,  and  we  are  delighted  and  proud 
to  have  him  with  us  here  today. 

[Applause.] 

Judge  Webster.  Thank  you.  Chairman 
Beilenson,  and  I  appreciate  very  much  your 
letting  me  represent  the  Intelligence  Com- 
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munity  on  this  very  important  occasion.  We 
are  honored  to  take  part  in  honoring 
Edward  P.  Boland  for  the  naming  of  this 
historic  room. 

There  is  so  much  history  involved  in  this 
room  and  a  good  deal  of  that  history  is  rep- 
resented by  the  people  who  have  come  here 
to  honor  you  today. 

I  must  say  that  if  Chairman  Boland  had 
not  set  the  tone  or  charted  the  course,  as 
Speaker  Wright  said.  I  might  be  appearing 
here  exercising  my  right  as  a  defendant  to 
take  the  stand  in  my  own  behalf. 
[Laughter.] 

Judge  Webster.  But  that  is  not  the  case, 
and  we  have  established  a  working  relation- 
ship that  succeeding  chairmen  have  been 
faithful  to  and  we  have  tried  to  be  faithful 
to  ourselves. 

I  think  the  thing  that  Congressman  Hyde 
mentioned,  so  many  of  the  important  acts 
of  legislation  affecting  the  Intelligence 
Community  and  its  ability  to  serve  the 
nation,  track  back  to  Chairman  Boland.  The 
one  we  remember  him,  I  suppose,  the  most 
for  is  the  Intelligence  Protection  of  Identi- 
ties Act.  which  was  cast  by  many  in  First 
Amendment  terms  and  therefore  made  it 
difficult  to  approach  the  problem  of  pro- 
tecting our  most  precious  resource,  our 
sources  and  methods. 

But  by  having  a  distinguished  and  respect- 
ed leader  of  Congress  slate  the  case  for  find- 
ing a  way  to  rationalize  our  responsibilities, 
to  be  accountable  to  the  Congress  through 
its  surrogate,  this  committee,  it  was  possible 
for  us  to  protect  those  very  precious  sources 
that  enabled  us  to  do  our  job.  We  will 
always  be  grateful  for  that. 

His  words  are  beautiful.  They  are  articu- 
late and  they  are  true.  I  won't  take  up  your 
time  by  quoting  them.  I  was  prepared  to  do 
that,  but  I  want  you  to  know  you  are  well 
remembered  for  the  balanced  and  important 
view  that  you  took  and  the  fairness  that 
you  showed  with  it. 

There  was  a  suggestion  from  Chairman 
Beilenson  that  we  might  want  to  name  one 
of  our  buildings  out  at  Langley  for  Chair- 
man Boland.  and  the  only  thing  I  could  say 
is.  if  we  were  naming  buildings  out  there, 
you  would  be  very  high  on  our  list. 
[Laughter.] 

Judge  Webster.  As  one  who  lived  in  a 
building  for  nine  years  that  the  Congress 
threatened  to  rename  annually,  you  would 
be  very  high  on  our  list.  I  would  have 
thought  I  would  go  out  and  find  a  place 
where  there  were  no  names.  [Laughter.] 

Judge  Webster.  I  know  it  will  be  a  pleas- 
ure to  come  up  here  and  report  to  the  Con- 
gress and  the  House  in  a  room  with  your 
name  on  it. 
[Applause.] 

Mr.  Beilenson.  Eddie  Boland  just  asked  if 
I  wouldn't  call  on  three  or  four  other  good 
friends  of  his  to  say  nice  and  good  things 
about  him  because  he  is  enjoying  their  re- 
marks, but  I  told  him  it  is  a  quarter  of  6.00 
and  some  of  these  people  have  to  leave.  But 
they  don't  want  to  leave  until  they  hear 
from  you. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  please  come  up  and  .say 
a  few  words  to  us. 
[Applause.] 

Mr.  Boland.  I  have  got  a  lot  of  pages  of  re- 
marks here.  First  of  all.  I  think  probably 
this  will  go  down  as  the  longest  standing 
group  that  ever  came  into  this  room.  You 
won't  be  standing  for  long  anyhow. 

First  of  all,  I  want  to  express  my  very 
deep  appreciation  to  Speaker  Wright  and  to 
Speaker  O'Neill  and  to  Bill  Webster  and  to 
Stansfield  Turner  and  to  all  of  those  who 
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have  been  associated  with  CIA,  the  NSA, 
the  FBI  and  Defense  Intelligence  and  all  of 
the  intelligence  agencies  that  go  to  make 
our  intelligence  the  finest  in  the  world. 

I  had  some  trepidation  when  I  came  into 
this  room  and  saw  the  food  and  then  I  saw- 
Henry  Hyde  was  here.  I  decided  to  make 
sure  there  wasn't  any  problem  with  it.  so  I 
made  sure  he  ate  it  first. 

Also,  I  take  some  pride  in  the  fact  that 
any  time  I  can  get  Mort  Halperin  and  Henry 
Hyde  and  others  into  the  room  at  the  same 
time,  we  haven't  done  too  bad  a  job. 

As  Tip  has  said,  we  looked  at  this  problem 
some  years  ago  in  the  Carter  Administration 
and  decided  that— we  were  not  the  ones  that 
decided:  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  himself  decided,  and 
there  was  no  question  about  the  fact— there 
was  absolute  necessity  creating  this  particu- 
lar committee. 

We  are  deeply  honored— Mary  and 
Edward,  who  is  here  with  me.  and  Martha. 
Michael  and  Kathleen  who  are  back  home. 
In  honoring  me.  of  course,  you  honor  them, 
too.  I  say  that  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart. 
I  particularly  want  to  pay  my  respects  to 
Lou  Stokes  and  Nick  Mavroules  and  Bernie 
Dwyer  and  Tony  Beilenson  for  getting  to- 
gether and  suggesting  that  this  be  done. 

My  only  regret  is  that  Ken  Robinson,  who 
served  as  the  committee's  ranking  Republi- 
can with  me  for  some  six  years  of  this  com- 
mittee, could  not  be  here.  He  was  in  every 
way  my  partner  and  a  very  close  friend. 
This  nation  was  well-served  by  the  effort 
and  the  work  that  he  put  in  when  he  was 
Ranking  Minority  Member  of  this  commit- 
tee. No  one.  no  one  did  more  on  the  Minori- 
ty side  during  my  period  as  chairmanship  of 
this  committee  than  did  he.  and  no  one  was 
a  more  superb  gentleman  than  he  was. 

I  did  spend  a  lot  of  time  up  here  in  this 
attic,  more  than  I  ever  presumed  I  would, 
ever  dreamed  that  I  would.  I  will  never 
forget  that  one  day  I  decided  I  had  to  be  a 
little  skeptical  of  what  I  heard  up  here,  es- 
pecially when  I  was  being  briefed  from  the 
wall  map.  which,  unlike  the  ones  the  rest  of 
the  world  uses,  has  two  Africas  on  it.  I  had 
difficulty  following  some  of  the  directions. 

I  did  spend  considerable  time,  as  the  staff 
knows  and  those  who  come  before  this  com- 
mittee know,  from  1977  on  trying  to  set  the 
standards  and  to  hire  a  staff  that  would 
serve  intelligence  oversight  and  the  House 
not  only  in  those  days  during  my  chairman- 
ship, but  those  that  succeeded  me— Lee 
Hamilton.  Lou  Stokes  and  Tony  Beilenson— 
but  also  those  who  were  on  the  Minority 
side.  Yet.  I  couldn't  have  accomplished  any 
of  this  without  the  strong  support  of  Speak- 
er O'Neill  and  Speaker  Wright  and  Bob 
Michel.  Bob  Michel  was  an  old  friend  of 
ours  when  Tip  and  I— In  the  Cannon  Build- 
ing—when Tip  and  I  came  first  here  and 
were  sworn  in.  in  1953. 

This  committee  could  not  have  acquired 
the  reputation  that  it  has  without  the  coop- 
eration and  the  hard  work  and  the  interest 
demonstrated  by  the  Members  of  the  com- 
mittee who  served  with  me  during  my 
tenure,  not  to  mention  those  of  you  who 
carry  on  this  work  today  and  uphold  the 
committee's  reputation. 

I  think  serving  on  this  committee  is  prob- 
ably one  of  the  highest  honors  that  Mem- 
bers could  attain.  You  are  very  special 
people  who  serve  on  this  committee,  and 
one  of  the  reasons  for  it  is  the  trust  that  the 
Members  of  the  House  have  in  you.  and  ac- 
tually the  members  of  the  press  have  in 
you.  too.  So  I  can't  take  all  the  credit.  I 
think  the  credit  belongs  to  those  who  served 
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during  my  tenure  and  the  tenures  of  those 
Chairs  who  succeeded  me. 

I  also  want  to  pay  my  respects  to  the 
staff.  I  don't  think  that  any  staff-was  put 
together  as  carefully  and  as  cautiously  as 
this  staff  was  put  together.  I  never  made 
one  political  appointment  to  this  staff, 
except  that  I  brought  over  from  my  district 
office  from  the  congressional  office  one  of 
my  AAs.  Michael  O'Neil.  Mike  O'Neil.  that 
was  the  only  suggestion  I  made.  I  am  glad 
that  I  did. 

That  staff.  I  think,  probably  is  as  good  as 
any  staff  on  this  Hill.  I  must  say  also  about 
the  staffs  on  this  Hill,  the  Appropriations 
Committee  in  particular,  you  won't  find 
better  staffs  anywhere  in  this  nation. 

I  think  early  on  we  not  alone  myself,  but 
those  who  served  with  me  on  either  side  of 
this  table  up  here— set  some  very  simple 
rules,  and  that  was  every  Member  would  be 
fully  cognizant  and  fully  involved  in  the 
committee's  proceedings,  and  that  was  so 
from  day  one;  that  we  would  be  insistent  on 
obtaining  information  we  needed  but  fully 
protective  of  the  intelligence  that  we  re- 
ceived; and  that  we  would  work  to  earn  the 
trust  of  the  House  and  the  confidence  of 
the  Intelligence  Community;  and  that  our 
key  goals  would  be  the  best  possible  intelli- 
gence system,  responding,  of  course,  to  the 
policy  makers  and  protective  of  the  privacy 
rights  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

I  think  we  did  manage  to  achieve  progress 
towards  those  goals.  We  have  a  strong  Intel- 
ligence Community,  probably  the  finest  In- 
telligence Community  in  the  world,  and  de- 
spite some  noticeable  exceptions,  we  devel- 
oped a  modicum  of  trust  between  the 
branches,  which  was  not  easy  to  do.  and  an 
acceptance  of  the  need  and  the  usefulness 
of  congressional  oversight. 

We  funded  the  largest  peacetime  buildup 
of  intelligence  capabilities  in  our  history, 
starting  with  Stan  Turner.  We  worked 
through  legislation,  as  Henry  Hyde  has  said, 
the  Foreign  Intelligence  Surveillance  Act, 
Classified  Information  Procedures  Act.  We 
advanced  national  security  concerns. 

We  advanced  them  by  really  protecting 
the  individual  rights  of  the  people  that  go 
to  make  up  this  great  nation,  and  we  were 
able  to  provide  other  committees  and  the 
public  with  careful,  yet  substantive  state- 
ments on  questions  involving  intelligence 
like  the  KAL-007  tragedy.  Jonestown  and 
Billy  Carter. 

To  me.  however,  the  most  enduring 
memory  and  the  greatest  accomplishment  is 
that  this  committee  and  its  processes,  par- 
ticularly its  staff,  have  become  institutions 
that  are  respected  both  in  the  House  and  by 
the  intelligence  agencies,  and  that  was  our 
hope. 

This  event,  the  people  who  are  here  to- 
night, clearly  demonstrates  and  confirms 
for  me  that  we  were  successful.  So  I  thank 
you  all  again.  It  is  nice  to  be  a  part,  a  piece 
of  the  rock  here. 

This  is  a  great  building,  one  of  the  great- 
est in  the  world.  And  I  repeat,  to  me,  this 
ceremony  says  one  thing  quite  clearly;  Intel- 
ligence oversight  really  has  arrived.  It  is  a 
function  which  continues  to  be  critical  to 
this  Hou.se  and  which  must  be  constantly  re- 
viewed. I  think  it  will  remain  in  good  health 
only  through  its  vigorous— vigorous— exer- 
cise. 

Sir  William  Stevenson  said  it  best  in  The 
Man  Called  Intrepid,  and  many  of  you  have 
heard  me  quote  him  quite  often.  I  will 
repeat  it  once  more;  "Among  the  increasing- 
ly intricate  arsenals  across  the  world,  intelli- 
gence is  an  essential  weapon,  perhaps  the 
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most  important,  but  it  is  being  secret  the 
most  dangerous.  Safeguards  to  prevent  its 
abuse  must  be  devised  and  revised  and  rigid- 
ly applied.  But  as  in  all  enterprise,  the  char- 
acter and  wisdom  of  those  to  whom  it  is  en- 
trusted will  be  decisive.  In  the  integrity  of 
that  guardianship  lies  the  hope  of  a  free 
people  to  endure  and  to  prevail." 

That  has  been  the  intention  of  this  com- 
mittee ever  since  I  have  been  the  Chairman 
and  of  all  of  the  Members  who  have  served 
here.  It  has  been  my  pleasure  and  honor 
and  privilege  to  have  served  with  so  many  of 
them  over  the  seven  years  that  I  presided 
over  this  committee.  It  was  a  great  job.  It 
was  a  great  job  because  the  p)eople  that 
worked  with  me  were  great  people. 

So,  Tony  and  Lou  and  Lee  Hamilton  and 
Henry  Hyde  and  all  the  others  who  served 
on  this  committee,  and  some  of  the  new 
ones,  let  me  thank  you  from  the  bottom  of 
my  heart  for  what  you  have  done  here.  It  is 
a  unique  honor,  and  I  appreciate  it  very 
deeply,  as  my  family  does.  too. 

Thank  you  very  much. 
[Applause.] 

Mr.  Beilenson.  We  are  adjourned. 
[Whereupon,  at  6:00  p.m.,  the  committee 
adjourned.] 


THOMAS  SUTHERLAND  REMAINS 
A  HOSTAGE 


HON.  HANK  BROWN 

OF  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  7.  1989 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Mr  Speaker,  this 
Friday  evening,  June  9,  the  sound  of  bagpipes 
will  spill  over  the  campus  of  Colorado  State 
University.  Friday  marks  the  beginning  of  the 
fifth  year  of  captivity  for  my  friend  Tom  Suth- 
erland, who  is  a  hostage  in  Lebanon.  The 
pipes  will  be  a  call  of  hope  triumphing  over 
despair,  of  love  over  hate,  of  freedom  over 
captivity. 

Born  In  Scotland  and  a  naturalized  United 
States  citizen.  Tom  is  56  years  old.  His  wife. 
Jean,  and  their  three  daugherts,  Joan,  Kit,  and 
Ann,  have  faced  this  tragic  situation  with  ex- 
ceptional courage  and  strength.  For  25  years, 
Tom  and  his  family  lived  in  Fort  Collins,  CO, 
where  he  was  a  professor  of  animal  sciences 
at  Colorado  State  University  An  exceptional 
individual  and  an  outstanding  educator.  Tom 
took  a  3-year  leave  of  absence  from  Colorado 
State  and  accepted  a  position  at  the  American 
University  of  Beirut  as  dean  of  the  faculty  of 
agriculture  and  food  sciences. 

On  June  10,  1985,  Tom  returned  to  Beirut 
after  a  sfKxt  visit  to  Colorado.  On  his  way 
from  the  Beirut  Airport,  Tom's  motorcade  was 
stopped  by  five  cars  of  armed  men,  who 
sprayed  automatic  weapons'  fire,  shattenng 
the  wirxishield  of  the  car  Tom  was  riding  in 
and  flattening  its  tires.  Tom  was  the  only 
American  in  his  group,  and  he  was  the  only 
one  kkjnaped.  Fortunately,  he  appeared  to  be 
uninjured  from  the  attack.  Unfortunately,  no 
one  has  heard  from  him  directly  or  indirectly 
since  May  1988.  He  is  t)eing  held  by  a  shad- 
owy group  called  Islamic  Jihad,  strongly  linked 
to  the  Iranian-backed  Heztx>llah. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

We  do  not  know  precisely  who  perpetrated 
this  crime.  We  do  not  know  precisely  where 
Tom  is.  But  we  do  know  what  kind  of  man 
Tom  Sutherland  is.  He  is  a  brave  man,  a  man 
who  stayed  in  Beirut  with  the  sole  purpose  of 
keeping  the  American  University  open,  to 
keep  a  small  flame  of  civilization  alive  In  that 
war-torn  country.  He  stayed,  even  though  he 
knew  there  was  danger.  But  he  is  not  a  reck- 
less man. 

No  one  expects  to  be  brutally  kidnaped 
amidst  a  hail  of  bullets.  No  one  expects  to  be 
held  incommunicado,  deprived  of  liberty,  iso- 
lated from  family,  friends,  colleagues  and 
countrymen.  No  one  expects  to  be  held  as  a 
tool  of  ruthless  terrorists  engaged  in  interna- 
tional blackmail. 

Tom's  wife,  Jean,  is  a  remarkable  woman. 
She  has  not  given  Into  the  despair  or  bitter- 
ness that  others  might  feel  given  a  similar  sit- 
uation. She  has  faced  this  crisis  bravely  and 
clear  eyed. 

Jean  continues  to  believe  that  Americans 
must  meet  the  challenge  of  a  changing  world, 
to  help  shape  change,  to  assist  those  in  for- 
eign lands  who  wish  to  help  themselves.  Jean 
remained  in  Beirut  the  past  4  years,  teaching 
English  at  the  American  University.  This 
spring,  intense  artillery  shelling  made  staying 
there  impractical,  so  she  has  spent  time  in 
Scotland  and  the  United  States  seeing  friends 
and  family  to  renew  her  spirit.  Jean  will  be  In 
Fort  Collins  Friday  as  Tom's  friends  gather  to 
let  the  worid  know  he  has  not  been  forgotten. 

The  death  of  Ayatoilah  Ruhollah  Khomeini 
in  Iran  offers  the  possibility  of  change  and  of 
new  approaches.  Iranians  are  scheduled  to 
vote  for  a  president  on  August  18  as  well  as  a 
referendum  on  the  powers  of  that  office.  My 
hope  Is  that  President  Bush  and  Secretary  of 
State  Baker  will  seize  this  chance  to  explore 
the  possibility  of  a  new  relationship  with  Iran, 
consistent  with  United  States  policies  and  In- 
terests 

So  as  we  mark  the  fourth  year  of  unwarrant- 
ed captivity  for  Tom  Sutherland,  let  us  assure 
his  captors  in  Lebanon  and  their  mentors  in 
Iran  that  they  have  nothing  to  gain  by  holding 
him  except  the  scorn  of  the  world.  If  Iran 
wants  to  rejoin  the  family  of  nations,  surely  It 
must  know  that  it  can  no  longer  sponsor 
groups  that  take  hostages. 

Jean  Sutherland  said  she  recently  visited 
Tom's  former  neighbor  in  Scotland,  a  man  in 
his  nineties  and  a  veteran  of  World  War  I.  The 
neighbor  told  her  that  when  things  seemed 
darkest  in  the  trenches  of  that  war,  off  in  the 
distance  the  sound  of  bagpipes  often  would 
drift  over  the  lines,  stirnng  the  souls  of  the 
soldiers  and  giving  them  hope  and  fighting 
spirit.  When  the  Northern  Colorado  Pipe  Band 
plays  Friday  night  In  Colorado  for  Tom,  let  us 
hope  that  somehow  the  spirit  of  those  pipes 
will  drift  to  the  spot  in  Lebanon  where  he  is 
held  pnsoner,  to  let  him  know  there  is  hope 
for  freedom. 

Let  us  remember  Tom  and  keep  him  in  our 
hearts.  Together,  let  us  pray  for  the  day  when 
Tom  and  the  others,  held  so  cruelly  and  un- 
justly in  Lebanon,  are  set  free. 


June  7,  1989 

MEDICARE  CATASTROPHIC 
SURTAX  REPEAL  ACT 


HON.  SAM  GEJDENSON 

OF  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  7,  1989 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  join 
my  colleagues  In  supporting  the  Medicare  Cat- 
astrophic Surtax  Repeal  Act.  This  legislation 
would  repeal  the  Income-related  surtax  which 
many  elderly  would  pay  as  a  result  of  the  Cat- 
astrophic Coverage  Protection  Act  which  was 
enacted  last  year.  The  law  was  enacted  to 
assist  the  elderly  who  face  the  risk  of  financial 
rum  as  a  result  of  catastrophic  Illness.  As  it  Is 
now  financed,  however,  the  law  places  an 
undue  burden  on  millions  of  middle  Income  el- 
derly and  should  be  reworked. 

This  legislation  would  take  a  financing  ap- 
proach which  more  closely  resembles  Con- 
gress' original  intention  of  the  Catastrophic 
Protection  Act— equitable  and  progressive  fi- 
nancing which  does  not  burden  the  elderly  the 
law  Is  meant  to  protect.  The  bill  would  repeal 
the  Income  related  surtax  while  retaining  all 
benefits  of  the  original  law.  The  program  will 
be  financed  by  extending  the  33-percent  tax 
bracket  to  Individuals  making  over  $109,050 
and  families  of  four  making  over  $208,510, 
about  600,000  taxpayers. 

I  understand  the  Impact  these  costs  have 
on  the  elderly.  Many  elderly  carefully  plan 
their  financial  retirement  and  find  these  costs 
prohibitive.  The  Medicare  Catastrophic  Surtax 
Repeal  Act  will  provide  relief  for  senior  citi- 
zens while  keeping  this  very  Important  pro- 
gram for  Medicare  beneficiaries. 


THE  KOREA  TIMES  CELEBRATES 
ITS  20TH  ANNIVERSARY 


UMI 


HON.  MERVYN  M.  DYMALLY 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  7,  1989 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  a  highly  successful,  well-re- 
spected newspaper  in  Los  Angeles,  CA,  which 
currently  serves  the  fastest  growing  ethnic 
population  In  the  United  States.  Founded  in 
1969  as  a  subsidiary  of  a  Seoul-based  Han- 
kook  llbo,  the  Korea  Times  has  developed 
into  the  largest  daily  newspaper  serving  the 
interests  of  Korean  and  Korean-American 
readers  and  advertisers.  Headquartered  in  Los 
Angeles,  the  Korea  Times  operates  a  network 
of  14  branch  offices  and  news  bureaus 
throughout  North  and  South  America.  During 
the  past  20  years,  it  has  increased  its  dally  cir- 
culation to  more  than  150,000  subscribers  in 
major  Korean  communities  nationwide.  The 
Korea  Times  now  receives  satellite  news 
transmission  which  facilitates  same  day  cover- 
age of  Korean  news  and  events.  It  also  pro- 
vides home  delivery  service  to  many  southern 
California  area  residents. 

In  news  and  editorial  content,  the  Korea 
Times  strives  to  provide  timely  and  accurate 
reporting,  without  prejudice  or  bias.  It  effec- 
tively combines  the  local,  regional,  national, 
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and  international  interests  throughout  a  world- 
wide network  of  news  bureaus  and  branch  of- 
fices. With  the  dramatic  grov»rth  of  Korean 
population  and  the  increase  in  economic  and 
social  awareness,  the  Korea  Times  has  man- 
aged to  grow  with  the  community  and  reflect 
the  changing  interests  and  concerns  of 
Korean  people  and  the  community. 

In  total  advertising  volume,  the  Korea  Times 
has  led  all  other  ethnic  newspapers  in  the 
Nation.  The  Los  Angeles  edition  alone  runs  a 
classified  section  with  an  average  of  over 
3,000  items  each  day.  For  those  advertisers 
targeting  Korean  consumers  and  the  business 
community,  it  has  become  a  standard  busi- 
ness practice  to  advertise  in  the  Korea  Times. 

But  what  counts  most  at  the  Korea  Times  is 
the  quality  of  its  staff  and  the  commitment  to 
excellence.  The  staff  is  dedicated  to  true  and 
fair  reporting.  They  genuinely  care  about  their 
community.  In  delivery  of  news  and  informa- 
tion, the  staff  seeks  to  provide  in-depth  analy- 
sis and  clear  evaluation  of  news  to  assist  our 
readers  with  the  demands  of  day-to-day  immi- 
gration living. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Korea  Times  will  be  cele- 
brating its  20th  anniversary  this  Friday 
evening,  June  9  at  the  Wilshire  Hyatt  Hotel.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  wishing  the 
staff  of  the  Korea  Times  continued  success 
and  fortune  for  many  years  to  come.  Happy 
20th  anniversary. 


REINVIGORATING  THE 
CONGRESS 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  7,  1989 
Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
insert  my  Washington  Repon  for  Wednesday, 
June  7,  1989,  into  the  Congressional 
Record.  A  shorter  version  of  this  piece  origi- 
nally appeared  in  the  Washington  Post. 

REINVIGORATING  THE  CONGRESS 

Members  of  Congress  have  had  some  un- 
pleasant reading  in  recent  days.  One  editori- 
al writer  says  the  Congress  needs  a  bath. 
Headlines  tell  us  we  are  stuck  in  an  ethics 
quagmire.  Polls  remind  us  that  the  domi- 
nant attitudes  expressed  by  people  toward 
the  Congress  are  cynicism  and  mistrust. 
One  poll  says  that  three  out  of  four  Ameri- 
cans believe  that  Members  of  Congress  will 
lie  if  the  truth  will  hurt  them  politically, 
that  three  in  four  say  that  Members  favor 
special  interests  over  the  needs  of  the  aver- 
age citizen:  and  that  more  than  half  of  all 
Americans  believe  that  lawmakers  profit  im- 
properly from  their  office.  Adding  to  this  is 
a  state  of  disarray  in  the  Congress,  a  lack  of 
important  initiatives,  and  suspicion  and 
acrimony.  It  is  time  to  reinvigorate  the  Con- 
gress. The  public's  business  is  not  being 
taken  care  of. 

The  problem  is  not  one  of  complete  legis- 
lative inactivity.  The  President  and  the  Con- 
gress reached  a  quick  agreement  on  the 
1990  budget  and  U.S.  policy  in  Nicaragua, 
and  are  tackling  the  savings-and-loan  bail- 
out and  other  problems  swept  aside  during 
the  Reagan  years.  It  is  more  a  feeling  that 
we  are  not  dealing  with  the  serious  prob- 
lems facing  our  nation  as  effectively  as  we 
know  we  should  and  that  too  much  of  our 
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time  is  being  devoted  to  peripheral  issues.  It 
is  a  sense  of  opportunity  being  lost.  Some 
Members  have  told  me  that  they  are  almost 
embarrassed  to  go  home  to  constituents  now 
and  talk  about  congressional  ■accomplish- 
ments". 

As  a  body  we  need  to  take  several  steps  to 
reinvigorate  the  institution  of  the  Congress: 
First,  we  need  to  enact  a  package  of  tough 
ethics  reforms.  Tightening  congressional 
ethics  rules  would  not  distract  the  Congress, 
as  some  would  claim,  but  would  clarify  the 
standards  for  Members  and  increase  public 
confidence  in  the  Congress.  We  should 
tighten  congressional  rules  on  gifts  and  the 
use  of  campaign  funds,  and  further  limit 
sources  of  outside  income  to  reduce  poten- 
tial conflicts  of  interest.  We  should  also 
clarify  our  Code  of  Official  Conduct  to 
make  it  clear  to  Members  that  their  conduct 
should  conform  to  broad  standards  of  good 
conduct,  whether  or  not  they  may  techni- 
cally avoid  some  of  the  legalistic  nuances  of 
a  specific  rule.  We  need  to  greatly  expand 
the  'preventative  ethics"  role  of  the  Stand- 
ards Committee— broadening  its  advisory 
and  informational  efforts  to  try  to  head  off 
possible  cases  of  misconduct  before  they 
occur. 

Second,  we  need  to  reform  our  campaign 
finance  laws.  Members  must  spend  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  time  fundraising,  and  spe- 
cial interest  money  is  flooding  our  system  of 
government  in  unprecedented  amounts.  We 
should  give  candidates  incentives  (such  as 
reduced  postage  rates  and  discounted  broad- 
casting costs)  to  accept  campaign  spending 
limits.  We  should  lessen  the  power  of  spe- 
cial interest  PACs  by.  for  example,  capping 
the  amount  of  PAC  contributions  a  candi- 
date could  accept  and  curbing  "independent 
expenditures". 

Third,  we  should  support  a  modest  pay  in- 
crease tied  to  a  ban  on  honoraria.  A  modest 
increase  to  partially  offset  past  losses  due  to 
inflation,  plus  indexing  future  pay.  might  be 
perceived  as  reasonable.  In  return,  we 
should  ban  all  congressional  honoraria. 
Banning  speaking  fees  paid  by  special  inter- 
esU  would  go  a  long  way  toward  restoring 
public  confidence  in  the  Congress,  but  there 
is  no  chance  of  eliminating  honoraria  with- 
out a  pay  raise,  since  an  outright  ban  would 
seriously  reduce  most  Members'  current 
income. 

Fourth,  we  need  to  stop  the  partisan 
ethics  attacks  on  one  another.  Much  of  the 
damage  to  the  House  in  recent  months  has 
been  self-inflicted,  as  each  party  attacks  the 
ethics  of  opposing  members  for  political  ad- 
vantage. Instead  the  attacks  stop  both  sides 
from  going  ahead  with  their  agenda  and  the 
entire  institution  becomes  tainted.  Leaders 
of  both  parties  need  to  sit  down  and  talk 
about  reining  in  the  attacks  to  allow  us  to 
get  down  to  the  serious  business  of  govern- 
ing. We  seem  to  have  lost  sight  of  the  fact 
that  the  first  duty  of  all  Members  of  Con- 
gress is  to  work  together  to  govern  effective- 
ly. 

Fifth,  we  in  the  Congress  need  to  stop 
bad-mouthing  the  institution  of  the  Con- 
gress. We  need  to  stop  running  for  Congress 
by  running  against  Congress,  and  tearing  it 
down  in  order  to  make  ourselves  look  good. 
Americans  will  not  acclaim  an  institution 
which  their  own  Members  disclaim.  Mem- 
bers who  make  distorted,  demeaning  state- 
ments about  the  Congress  should  face  disci- 
plinary action.  Most  Members  of  Congress 
are  honest,  conscientious,  and  hardworking 
and  we  should  start  saying  that. 

Sixth,  we  need  to  enact  institutional  re- 
forms to  improve  the  effectiveness  of  the 
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Congress.  We  need  to  reduce  the  excessive 
number  of  subcommittees  tying  up  legisla- 
tion, cut  down  the  number  of  times  the 
same  issue  is  considered  on  the  floor,  and 
make  it  more  difficult  to  miss  budget  dead- 
lines. We  also  need  to  slop  hiding  tax  and 
spending  benefits  for  narrow  interests 
behind  obscure  language  in  omnibus  bills. 
The  Congress  must  be  able  to  pull  itself  to- 
gether and  produce  a  program  to  respond  to 
the  issues  of  the  day.  It  currently  does  not 
have  the  integrative  mechanisms  to  mobi- 
lize itself,  blend  its  product  into  a  consistent 
policy,  and  give  the  country  a  sense  of  direc- 
tion. We  need  to  strengthen  the  capacity  of 
the  Congress  to  govern. 

Finally,  we  need  to  tackle  the  tough  prob- 
\en\s  on  the  American  agenda.  We  have 
become  too  timid  legislatively,  often  dealing 
with  issues  that  are  of  only  marginal  inter- 
est to  most  Americans,  while  avoiding  the 
tough  issues  to  protect  our  chances  of  re- 
election. We  need  to  stop  playing  games 
with  the  budget,  go  after  popular  but  coun- 
terproductive tax  benefits,  and  make  the 
kinds  of  investments— in  education,  research 
and  development,  and  infrastructure— that 
are  needed  for  securing  America's  economic 
future.  One  of  the  best  ways  for  the  Con- 
gress to  become  respected  again  is  for  it  to 
do  a  respectable  job. 

We  are  in  a  rough  patch  now.  but  I  have 
confidence  in  the  Congress  and  its  ability  to 
overcome  its  problems.  Getting  our  own 
house  in  order.  Members  recognize,  is  essen- 
tial if  we  are  to  get  on  with  taking  care  of 
the  nations  business. 


BALTIC  FREEDOM  DAY 


HON.  DONALD  E.  "BUZ"  LUKENS 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  7,  1989 

Mr.  DONALD  E.  "BUZ"  LUKENS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  June  14,  1982,  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  commemorated  the  anniver- 
sary of  Genocide  Day  in  the  Baltic  republics 
with  a  resolution  to  proclaim  June  14  "Baltic 
Freedom  Day." 

The  Baltic  region,  comprised  of  Lithuania, 
Latvia,  and  Estonia,  lies  on  the  eastern  shores 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  They  are  a  very  proud 
people  with  a  very  long  and  unique  history. 
Cultural  diversity  and  pride  in  such  diversity 
defines  the  Baltic  people. 

Baltic  Freedom  Day  was  proclaimed  in  rec- 
ognition of  the  undying  will  for  freedom  of  the 
people  of  Lithuania,  Lativa,  and  Estonia.  Fur- 
thermore, it  is  evidence  that  the  United  States 
must  stand  firm  against  unwanted  Soviet  ex- 
pansionism. 

Following  a  history  of  conquest,  the  Baltic 
States  were  once  again  suppressed  in  1941 
by  the  Soviet  Army.  Violations  in  civil,  person- 
al, and  political  liberties  ensued  as  the  Soviet 
Union  imposed  its  control  over  the  proud 
people  of  the  Baltic. 

Baltic  Freedom  Day  is  integral  to  our  con- 
tinuing efforts  to  make  human  rights  and  free- 
dom of  utmost  concern.  We  focus  here  on  a 
people  who  are  clear  reminders  that  there  are 
individuals  who  are  unwillingly  suppressed  and 
who  have  no  political  voice. 

The  United  States  continues  individual  rela- 
tions with  the  nations  of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and 
Estonia    as    evidence    of    nonrecognition    of 
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Soviet  control.  Furthermore,  it  celebrates 
Baltic  Freedom  Day  not  only  to  commemorate 
the  desire  and  integrity  of  its  suppressed 
people,  txjt  also  to  make  a  statement  for  the 
future.  This  statement  is  a  cry  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States,  the  citizens  of  the  Baltic,  and 
Baltic-Amencans,  as  well.  It  is  a  voice  for 
future  freedom  and  a  reminder  that  the  will  of 
these  noble  and  gallant  people  for  independ- 
ence IS  a  loud  and  undying  cry 


JEFFERSON  COUNTY  OFFERS 
CONGRESS  GOOD.  COMMON- 
SENSE  ADVICE 
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As  always,  the  views  of  the  people  of  the 
Sixth  District  of  Alabama  help  me  do  a  better 
|ob  of  representing  Jefferson  County  in  Con- 
gress, and  I  thank  the  more  than  10,000  resi- 
dents who  took  the  time  to  respond  to  my 
questionnaire.  I  place  in  the  Record  the 
entire  questionnaire  results  for  my  colleagues, 
and  encourage  them  to  heed  this  good  Ala- 
bama commonsense  advice. 


CONGRESSMAN  BEN  ERDREICHS  1989  CONGRESSIONAL 
QUESTIONNAIRE 

jTolal  numbei  ol  leseondenls  10  1151 

Pttcent        Number 


June  7,  1989 

MAJ.  GEN.  CARL  D.  WALLACE: 
WORDS  FOR  OUR  YOUNG 
PEOPLE 


UMI 


HON.  BEN  ERDREICH 

OF  ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  7,  1989 

Mr.  ERDREICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  more  than 
10.000  reskJents  of  Jefferson  County,  AL.  re- 
sponded this  year  to  my  annual  congressional 
questionnaire.  Congress  would  do  well  to 
follow  ttieir  advice,  and  I  would  like  to  share 
ttieir  answers  with  my  colleagues  in  the 
House. 

Of  those  responding,  almost  half.  47  per- 
cent, felt  that  deficit  reduction  was  the  most 
Important  issue  facing  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration. Eleven  percent  felt  that  protec- 
tkDn  of  American  |obs  from  unfair  foreign  com- 
petition was  the  second  most  important  issue 
facing  Congress.  Less  than  10  percent  felt 
educatk>n.  job  training  and  antidrug  and  crime 
enforcement  efforts  were  most  important,  and 
only  5  (jercent  felt  arms  reductions  talks  with 
the  Soviets  were  most  important 

A  freeze  on  Federal  sper>ding,  except 
Social  Secunty  and  Medicare,  was  viewed  as 
the  best  way  to  reduce  the  deficit  by  almost 
40  percent,  while  about  one-third  felt  across- 
the-board  spending  reduction  was  the  t)est 
policy. 

Wf>en  asked  about  domestic  and  military 
spending  levels.  60  percent  felt  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  was  spending  too  much  on 
domestic  programs.  Almost  50  percent  felt 
that  defense  spending  was  too  high,  with  51 
percent  favonng  decreased  defense  spending 
to  tower  x\\e  Federal  deficit 

Fifty-seven  percent  supported  raising  the 
minimum  wage  from  $3.35  to  $4.55  over  a  3- 
year  pehod.  Respondents  were  divided  on  the 
Government's  role  in  child  care,  however,  with 
one-third  favoring  Federal  tax  credits  to  assist 
families  with  child  care  costs,  and  another 
one-third  opposing  any  government  role.  State 
or  Federal. 

Those  responding  were  also  divided  on  the 
new  catastrophic  health  care  addition  to  Medi- 
care, with  23  percent  approving  the  coverage, 
30  percent  desirir^g  its  repeal,  and  37  percent 
favonng  tfie  coverage  if  its  financing  were  al- 
tered. 

An  overwtielming  72  percent  favored  the 
adoption  of  policies  to  limit  imports  from  coun- 
tries that  compete  unfairly  with  U.S.  goods, 
even  if  it  resulted  in  higher  consumer  prices. 


1    The  new  Congress  and  ne*  Adrntnisttalton  (ace  a 

Dioad  lanse  ol  i»ues  m  1989  Rank  me  loliowing 

m  oidei  of  impmlance  lo  you  «ilfi    1    bein?  most 

rmpodanl  and    8    twng  leas!  imoorlant 

a  Reduce  ihe  (Wicit 

b    Protect   Amencan   lOh   I'om   unlaii   toreijn 

competilior 
c  Strengthen  programs  that  help  famities 
d    Negotiate  further  arms  reductrons  with  the 

Soviet  Union 
e  Improve  protection  ot  envtronment 
I   tncourage  and  eipand  economic  growth 
g  inhanct:  quality  ot  education  and  Ironing 
h   Stie<i|lh«(i  anlidiug  and  crime  enlotcemenl 
eHwts 
:   i*hich  ot  the  lollowmg  do  you  think  is  the  best 
way  to  reduce  the  fe*ra(  budget  delicit'  i  choose 
onei 
a  Reduce  federal  scendmg  across  ttieboaid 
B  free;e  fedeial  siieiidmg  across  the  board 
c    freeze   federal   spending   across  the  board 
eicepl  tor  Social  Security 
3    It   your   answer   to  the  aboi,*^   question  did  not 
eliminate   deticit   spending    would  you   support   a 
combinalion  ot  restratnt  on  all  fedeial  spending  and 
new  tai  increases' 
a  Yes 

0  No 

1  Do  you  think  llie  cuittnl  level  ol  FedeiH  domestic 
spending  is 

a  About  right' 

D  Too  mych' 

c  Tw  little' 
j  Do  you  think  Ihe  cuntnl  level  ol  delense  spending 

IS 

a  About  iigM' 

b  Tw  much' 

c  Too  little' 
6  following  IS  a  list  ot  some  key  parts  ol  the  budget 
Indicate  those  you  tavor  cutting  n  order  lo  teduce 
tr«  federal  deticit 

a  S%ial  Security  and  Medore 

b  federal  aid  to  education 

c  VKeitare 

d  Veterans  Denelits 

e  [nvironmental  protection 

1  Defense 

I  Highway  funds 
t\  Manned  space  tfighf 
'  Congress  is  currently  considering  bills  to  make  child 
care  more  accessible  and  affordable   t*luch  one  ol 
trie  lollowmg  options  do  you  favor  rnosf 
a  federal  funding  for  child  care  services  meet 

ing  federal  standards 
0   Tai  credits  lo  assist  families  with  child  care 

costs 
c    No  federal  role    lei  stales  run  their  Mn 

programs 
d   No  government  role   let  families  and  churcit 
groups  provide 

8  The  current  minimum  wage  last  *!  by  law  in 
1981  IS  S3  35  iWouid  you  tavor  a  proposal  to 
increase  the  minimum  wage  ovei  3  years  lo  $4  55 
an  hour' 

a  Yes  _ 

b  No  - , 

9  The  catastrophic  tiealtlt  care  adltition  lo  Hedicate 
txoadens  coverage  with  its  enin*  tost  paid  by 
benef tiaries  Do  you  i  choose  one 

a  Approve  of  this  new  coverage"' 
b  i*ant  to  see  it  repealed" 
c    Want  to  keep  the  cover,igf  but  alter  its 
financing' 
;o   Do  you  favor  adopting  policies  lo  limit  imports 
tiom   countries   that   compete   unfairly   with   U  S 
goods   even  it  it  means  highei  consumer  prrces' 
a  Yes 
b  No 
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859 
833 
869 
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1386 
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1.130 

3946 


38 

54 

3799 
5.425 

61 
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2.068 
6.130 
1,450 

42 
48 
8 

4,209 

4,845 
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13 
39 
68 

24 
25 
51 
42 
60 

1,29) 
3899 
6,832 
2,436 
2,540 
5.142 
4U8 
6090 

9 

861 

32 

3.274 

i; 

1,711 

34 

3,431 

57 
39 

5.740 
3.953 

23 

30 

2384 

2,968 

72 
25 


3,706 


7,285 
2,504 


Note   Total  response  percentages  on  some  questions  may  nol  equal  100% 
because  all  lespondents  did  not  answpi  an  ot  the  questions 


HON.  BOB  CLEMENT 

OF  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  7.  1989 

Mr.  CLEMENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  importance 
of  many  of  our  national  holidays  is  often  asso- 
ciated with  the  time  we  have  away  from  work 
or  school.  The  true  meaning  of  the  holiday  Is 
too  often  obscured  by  the  store  sales  and  the 
other  commercial  and  recreational  activities 
we  pursue  during  those  long  weekends. 

But.  dunng  those  holidays,  we  should  pause 
and  reflect,  even  if  momentarily,  on  the 
reason  the  holiday  is  being  celebrated.  And, 
as  parents,  I  believe  It  is  critical  that  we  share 
with  our  children  reflections  of  what  the  holi- 
day means  to  us  as  Americans. 

Because  we  just  celebrated  Memorial  Day, 
it  IS  appropriate  to  share  the  words  of  one  for 
whom  Memorial  Day  has  special  meaning,  es- 
pecially when  the  words  are  written  for  a 
young  audience. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  have  attached  an  article  writ- 
ten by  Maj  Gen.  Carl  D.  Wallace.  Tennes- 
see's adjutant  general,  which  appeared  on  the 
Nashville  Tennessean's  School  news  activity 
page  As  a  professional  military  man.  General 
Wallace  offers,  in  simple  yet  eloquent  words, 
his  personal  views  on  the  meaning  of  Memon- 
al  Day  It  is  an  article  worth  sharing  with  my 
colleagues  and  with  all  Americans. 

I  invite  everyone  to  read  It. 

Military  Man  Tells  His  Personal  Views 
OF  Memorial  Day 

(By  Maj.  Gen.  Carl  D.  Wallace.  Adjutant 
General  of  Tennessee) 

If.  in  the  days  of  our  lives,  we  have  stood 
at  the  tomb  of  a  fallen  soldier  or  spoken  to 
a  group  on  the  4th  of  July,  then  we  can  un- 
derstand a  little  more  about  this  thing  we 
call  'freedom.  " 

Each  of  us  will  do  something  similar  some- 
time in  our  lives  for  the  same  reason— to 
remind  ourselves  that  the  freedoms  we 
enjoy  today  were  not  secured  without  great 
cost. 

The  price  was  sleep.  The  expense  was  a 
heavy  burden.  The  payment  was  made  with 
the  blood  from  the  men  and  women  of  our 
armed  forces. 

Memorial  Day  is  a  date  set  aside  to  re- 
member. Originally  called  'Decoration 
Day,"  Memorial  Day  is  one  of  our  oldest  na- 
tional holidays.  The  first  observance  can  be 
traced  back  to  1868  when  the  Grand  Army 
of  the  Republic,  the  country's  first  veterans 
organization,  set  May  30  as  the  day  for 
decorating  the  graves  of  our  military  men 
who  died  in  battle. 

However,  the  roots  of  Memorial  Day  go 
back  even  further.  In  1863.  women  in  Co- 
lumbus. Miss.,  began  the  tradition  by  deco- 
rating the  graves  of  their  Confederate  sol- 
diers. When  they  noticed  the  unkempt 
graves  of  the  Union  troops,  the  women  also 
cleared  those  areas  and  placed  flowers  on 
their  graves. 

Although  the  holiday  originally  came 
about  to  honor  those  killed  in  the  Civil  War. 
it  has  taken  on  a  broader  meaning  over  the 
years.  Now  it  is  the  one  day  set  aside  for  re- 
membering all  who  have  died  in  wars  lo  pre- 
serve our  country's  freedoms. 
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Many  America: 
that  all  of  us  car 
freedom  we  loo  i 

Many  look  at 
work  to  enjoy  w: 
or  lo  do  a  Ihousa 
As  a  person  w 
been  associated 
that  those  who  i 
of  offering  a  be 
live.  Thus.  Mem 
member.  It  is  a  I 
will  do  what  v 
memory. 

It  is  wrong  tt 
result  of  war.  It 
died. 

I  stood  at  the 
in  Normandy.  I 
Tennessean— I  F 
grave.  He  died  i 
largest  single  as 

He  scaled  the 
effort  to  rid  tl 
Nazism.  He  died 
ideals  of  a  free 
other  American 
Europe  could  en, 

I   have  stood 
which    divides 
That  fence  was 
from  coming  inl 
ny.  but  rather  t( 
nist  East  from  c( 

I  have  talked 
French  village  w 
fields  on  D-Day. 
American  soldie 
wouldn't  like  An 

Why?  Because 
forces  returnee 
FYance. 

As  a  young  m 
classroom,  you 
spokesperson  fo 
our  native  land 
doubt  freedom, 
believe  that  not: 
ference.  but  this 

Voting,  worki 
working  with   > 
senior  citizen  ce 
ernment  work, 
you  can  make  a 

So.  why  Mem( 

It  is  a  day  to 
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Many  Americans  have  fought  and  died  so 
that  all  of  us  can  continue  to  be  free.  It  is  a 
freedom  we  too  often  accept  as  guaranteed. 
Many  look  at  this  day  as  a  holiday  from 
work  to  enjoy  with  families,  to  fish,  to  golf 
or  to  do  a  thousand  other  things. 

As  a  person  whose  entire  adult  life  has 
been  associated  with  the  military.  I  believe 
that  those  who  died  did  so  for  the  purpose 
of  offering  a  better  life  for  all  of  us  who 
live.  Thus,  Memorial  Day  is  a  time  to  re- 
member. It  is  a  time  to  pledge  anew  that  we 
will  do  what  we  must  to  preserve  that 
memory. 

It  is  wrong  that  people  should  die  as  a 
result  of  war.  It  is  wrong  that  so  many  have 
died. 

I  stood  at  the  grave  of  a  soldier  last  year 
in  Normandy,  Prance.  This  soldier  was  a 
Tennessean— I  placed  a  single  rose  on  his 
grave.  He  died  In  the  D-Day  invasion,  the 
largest  single  assault  during  World  War  II. 

He  scaled  the  cliffs  at  Normandy  in  an 
effort  to  rid  the  European  continent  of 
Nazism.  He  died  to  extend  the  purposes  and 
ideals  of  a  free  America.  He  died,  as  did 
other  Americans,  so  that  the  peoples  of 
Europe  could  enjoy  freedoms  today. 

I  have  stood  many  times  at  the  fence 
which  divides  East  and  West  Germany. 
That  fence  was  built  not  to  keep  people 
from  coming  into  democratic  West  Germa- 
ny, but  rather  to  keep  people  in  the  commu- 
nist East  from  coming  out. 

I  have  talked  with  the  mayor  of  a  small 
French  village  who  was  working  in  his  farm 
fields  on  D-Day.  He  was  accidentally  shot  by 
American  soldiers.  You  would  think  that  he 
wouldn't  like  Americans.  But  he  does! 

Why?  Because  American  and  other  allied 
forces  returned  freedom  lo  his  native 
France. 

As  a  young  man  or  woman  studying  in  a 
classroom,  you  too  can  be  an  effective 
spokesperson  for  our  country  and  world.  In 
our  native  land  there  are  always  those  who 
doubt  freedom.  There  are  always  those  who 
believe  that  nothing  they  do  will  make  a  dif- 
ference, but  this  is  not  so. 

Voting,  working  with  local  communities, 
working  with  youth  activities,  working  in 
senior  citizen  centers,  working  to  make  gov- 
ernment work,  are  but  a  few  of  the  ways 
you  can  make  a  difference. 

So,  why  Memorial  Day? 

It  is  a  day  to  remember.  A  time  to  pray;  a 
time  to  reflect  on  the  past  and  dream  for 
the  future.  It  is  a  time  for  living  for  those 
who  have  died. 

You  and  I  are  living  memorials  to  life,  lib- 
erty and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

You  and  I  are  the  world  today,  ready  to 
accept  the  challenge  of  tomorrow. 


THE  ARIZONA  DESERT  WILDER- 
NESS ACT  AND  THE  ARIZONA 
REFUGE  WILDERNESS  ACT 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

OF  ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  7,  1989 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  5  years  ago,  the 
Arizona  congressional  delegation  completed 
several  years  of  hard  work  with  enactment  of 
the  Arizona  Wilderness  Act.  That  law  not  only 
designated  more  than  1  million  acres  of  wil- 
derness on  Arizona's  national  forests  and  on 
its  public  lands  north  of  the  Grand  Canyon. 
The  bipartisan  cooperation  that  characterized 
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that  legislation  also  demonstrated  that  people 
of  strong  but  divergent  views  can  work  togeth- 
er to  resolve  the  always  contentious  wilder- 
ness debate  in  a  way  that  Is  both  fair  and 
constructive. 

Today,  I  am  very  pleased  to  introduce  two 
additional  measures— the  Arizona  Desert  Wil- 
derness Act  and  the  Arizona  Refuge  Wilder- 
ness Act— which  together  would  resolve  most 
of  the  remaining  wilderness  issues  in  Ahzona. 
The  bills  I  put  before  the  House  today  repre- 
sent my  thoughts  about  the  areas  that  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  and  the  U.S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  have  reviewed  as  to 
their  suitability  for  designation  as  wilderness. 

I  want  to  stress  that  these  are  initial  propos- 
als—I  have  included  areas  that  in  my  opinion 
strongly  deserve  sehous  discussion  and  con- 
sideration. But  I  expect  that  as  I,  the  rest  of 
the  Arizona  delegation  and  the  Congress  work 
with  the  people  of  Arizona  we  are  likely  to  add 
and  subtract  areas  as  well  as  make  substan- 
tial boundary  adjustments  to  areas  contained 
in  these  bills.  In  other  words,  the  field  is  open 
and  I  intend  to  approach  the  coming  discus- 
sions and  decisions  with  an  open  and  flexible 
mind. 

I  would  like  to  take  a  moment  to  outline 
what  these  bills  propose.  The  Arizona  Desert 
Wilderness  Act  addresses  lands  under  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management. 
Acting  as  directed  by  section  603  of  the  Fed- 
eral Land  Policy  and  Management  Act  of 
1 976,  BLM  in  Arizona,  as  in  other  States,  has 
conducted  a  comprehensive  review  of  its 
roadless  areas.  About  2.2  million  of  the  14.8 
million  acres  managed  by  BLM  in  Arizona 
have  been  identified  as  70  wilderness  study 
areas  [WSA's).  Of  these  2.2  million  acres,  1.1 
million  acres  and  36  areas  have  been  recom- 
mended for  wilderness  by  the  Arizona  BLM. 
My  proposal  includes  all  the  areas  recom- 
mended by  BLM  and  adds  18  more  areas,  for 
a  total  of  about  1.45  million  acres. 

The  areas  added  include  lands  with  vital 
and  rapidly  disappearing  riparian  zones,  such 
as  Gila  Box,  Upper  Burro  Creek,  Hassayampa 
River  Canyon,  and  others.  They  also  include 
areas  contiguous  to  WSA's  that  were  recom- 
mended for  wilderness  by  BLM,  but  deemed 
unsuitable  themselves.  These  include  the 
Little  Horn  Mountains  and  East  Clanton  Hills 
in  the  Eagletail  Mountain  vicinity  and  the 
Black  Mountains,  Ives  Peak,  and  Tres  Alamos 
areas  in  the  Arastra  Mountains.  Certain  indi- 
vidual areas  merit  special  attention  such  as 
White  Canyon,  Face  Mountain,  and  Saddle 
Mountain. 

This  legislation  also  contains  language  di- 
rected at  the  issue  of  Federal  reserved  water 
rights  in  wilderness  areas.  This  issue  has 
been  a  major  bone  of  contention  in  the  Con- 
gress for  several  years.  It  has  been  my  posi- 
tion and  the  position  of  the  House  that  special 
language  addressing  Federal  water  rights  in 
wilderness  areas  is  adequately  addressed  by 
current  law  and  judicial  interpretation.  I  still  be- 
lieve this  view  to  be  essentially  correct.  How- 
ever, recent  opinions  issued  by  the  Interior 
and  Justice  Departments,  which  I  believe  to 
be  deeply  flawed,  require  at  this  time  that  we 
speak  plainly  on  this  matter.  Therefore,  the 
legislation  1  am  introducing  includes  language 
drawn  from  similar  provisions  agreed  to  in  de- 
liberations over  the  San  Pedro  Riparian  Na- 
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tional  Conservation  Area  in  the  100th  Con- 
gress and  substantively  identical  to  language 
in  S.  1080,  introduced  last  month  by  Senators 
Dennis  DeConcini  and  John  McCain. 

My  bill  does  not  offer  language  directed  at 
an  issue  much  on  the  minds  of  hunters, 
sportsmen  and  game  managers  in  Arizona. 
They  believe  that  current  law,  regulation  and 
policy  does  not  adequately  provide  for  the 
continuation  of  wildlife  management  activities 
in  wilderness  areas.  1  am  not  convinced  that 
this  IS  the  case.  However,  I  recognize  that 
some  ambiguity  may  exist  in  this  area  and  that 
it  may  be  necessary  for  the  Congress  to  ad- 
dress these  issues  in  some  fashion  as  part  of 
Its  deliberations  on  this  legislation. 

The  Arizona  Refuge  Wilderness  Act  ad- 
dresses wilderness  designations  of  the  four 
wildlife  refuges  in  Arizona.  The  Imperial,  Hava- 
sau,  Kofa  and  Cabeza  Prieta  Wildlife  Refuges 
were  all  studied  by  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  in  the  early  I970's.  President  Gerald 
Ford  recommended  that  Congress  designate 
wilderness  of  the  Kofa  Refuge  in  1976  after 
President  Richard  Nixon  had  favorably  recom- 
mended the  other  three  in  1974.  Since  that 
time,  they  have  been  managed  to  protect  their 
wilderness  characteristics— in  effect,  all  four 
refuges  have  been  subject  to  wilderness  man- 
agement for  about  1 5  years. 

My  bill  would  conform  with  the  Presidential 
recommendations.  There  is  considerable  con- 
troversy surrounding  all  of  the  refuges,  and  I 
note  that  S.  1080  does  not  designate  wilder- 
ness on  either  Kofa  or  Cabeza  Prieta,  by  far 
the  two  largest  refuges.  I  believe  that  virtually 
everyone  involved  in  these  refuges  is  general- 
ly happy  with  the  management  they  have  re- 
ceived these  past  14  years  and  that  it  would 
be  a  serious  mistake  to  retreat  from  that  pos- 
ture now.  Wilderness  designation  need  not 
interfere  with  appropriate  wildlife  management 
activities,  which  by  law  would  remain  the 
prime  directive  of  refuge  managers;  with 
public  access,  which  would  continue  by  virtue 
of  existing  road  corridors;  or  witlj  military  oper- 
ations in  the  airspace  above  the  refuges, 
which  are  provided  for  in  other  law  and 
memoranda  of  understanding. 

One  issue  not  addressed  in  this  second  bill 
is  the  question  of  the  addition  of  approximate- 
ly 80,000  acres  in  the  Tanajas  Altas  Moun- 
tains to  the  Cabeza  Preita  Refuge.  This  pro- 
posal was  also  made  by  President  Ford  in 
1 976  and  by  Senators  McCain  and  DeConcini 
last  year.  Questions  have  been  raised  about 
the  effect  on  ongoing  military  activities  if  Tina- 
jas  Altas  is  included  in  the  refuge  or  possibly 
also  designated  as  wilderness.  I  think  it  is  very 
important  that  Tinajas  Altas  be  protected 
whether  by  addition  to  the  refuge  or  some 
other  means  and  It  is  my  intention  that  this 
legislation  be  the  vehicle  to  that  end.  I  am  not 
at  this  time,  however,  prepared  to  make  a 
specific  proposal  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  these  two  bills  offer  a 
bold  and  responsible  resolution  of  Anzona's 
public  land  and  refuge  wilderness  issues.  We 
in  the  Arizona  congressional  delegation  have 
a  lot  of  work  to  do  to  reach  a  final  accord,  but 
we  have  demonstrated  before  that  a  fair  and 
reasonable  compromise  can  be  achieved  and 
I  am  confident  that  we  will  be  able  to  do  so 
again. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  MSGR.  EMMANUEL 
M.  CAPOZZELU  ON  THE  40TH 
ANNIVERSARY  OP  HIS  ORDINA- 
TION 


UMI 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

or  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  7,  1989 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sunday,  June  1 1 , 
1989,  residents  of  my  Eighth  Congressional 
District  and  the  State  of  New  Jersey  will  join 
the  parish  community  of  Our  Lady  of  Mount 
Carmel  Church  of  Montclair  and  Msgr.  Em- 
manuel M.  Capozzelli  in  celebration  of  the 
40th  anniversary  of  his  consecration  into  the 
sacrament  of  holy  orders. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  faith  and  devotion  of  our 
people  in  a  full  communion  of  understand- 
ing— ever  caring  and  respecting  the  individual 
religious  beliefs  of  our  fellow  man  has  been 
the  lifeline  of  our  democracy— ever  inspinng 
our  people  with  hope  and  urging  the  individual 
on  to  great  achievements  and  purpose  in  ful- 
fillment of  his  or  her  dreams  and  ambitions 
The  exemplary  leadership  and  outstanding  ef- 
forts of  our  citizens  so  important  to  our  quality 
of  life  are  in  the  vanguard  of  the  American 
dream,  and  today  we  express  our  appreciation 
to  Msgr.  Emmanuel  M.  Capozzelli  whose  es- 
teemed dedication  and  unselfish  devotion  in 
promulgating  spiritual  guidance,  good  will,  fel- 
k)wship  and  brotherhood  in  service  to  God 
have  truly  enriched  our  community.  State  and 
Nation. 

Monsignor  Capozzelli  has  maintained  the 
highest  standards  of  excellence  throughout 
his  lifetime,  and  we  are  pleased  to  share  the 
pride  of  his  family,  many,  many  friends  and 
parishior>ers  In  his  distinguished  achievements 
so  unselfishly  dedicated  to  the  betterment  of 
mankind.  These  Is  so  much  that  can  be  said 
of  the  love,  affection  and  reverence  with 
wrhtch  Monsignor  Capozzelli  is  held  by  all  who 
have  had  the  good  fortune  to  know  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  so  proud  to  have  Mon- 
signor Capozzelli  with  us  In  Montclair,  NJ  He 
is  tf>e  pastor  of  Our  Lady  of  Mount  Carmel 
Church  in  Montclair,  where  he  has  served  with 
the  highest  dedication  for  the  past  two  dec- 
ades. 

Monsignor  Capozzelli,  a  native  of  Lattimer, 
PA,  received  his  B.A.  from  Seton  Hall  and 
completed  his  philosophical  and  theological 
studies  and  received  his  master  of  divinity 
degree  from  Immaculate  Conception  Seminary 
in  Darlington,  PA.  Following  his  ordination  in 
St.  Patrick's  Pro-Cathedral  In  Newark  on  June 
11,  1949,  Monsignor  Capozzelli  was  appointed 
associate  pastor  of  St.  Anthony's  Church  In 
Union  City,  NJ,  where  he  served  until  1956.  In 
1957  he  was  assigned  to  Our  Lady  of  Sorrows 
Parish,  Jersey  City,  where  he  assumed  the  po- 
sitkjn  of  school  administrator.  He  continued 
his  work  there  until  1969,  when  Monsignor 
Capozzelli  came  to  Our  Lady  of  Mount  Carmel 
Church  in  Montclair. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  pastor  he  has  been  a 
strong  and  gukjing  force  of  this  outstanding 
parish.  He  established  the  parish  council  and 
numerous  other  societies.  He  has  also  sen/ed 
as  a  board  member  of  the  Pastoral  Advisory 
Committee  to  the  Archbishop,  a  member  of 
the  Archbishop's  Annual  Appeal  and  on  the 
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Editorial  Advisory  Board  of  the  Advocate.  In 
addition,  dunng  his  long  and  distinguished 
career,  Monsignor  Capozzelli  has  served  as 
president  of  the  Verona  Chapter  of  Unico;  as 
founder  of  the  United  States  Association  of 
Blind  Athletes;  as  past  president  of  the  Mont- 
clair Lions  Club;  as  State  chairman  of  the  New 
Jersey  Blind  Athletes  Association  and  as 
president  of  the  New  Jersey  chapter  of  the 
Cystlnosis  Foundation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Monsignor  Capozzelll's  devot- 
ed work  to  his  parish  and  his  community  have 
earned  him  many  notable  honors.  Including 
the  John  W.  Cressbaugh,  Jr.,  Service  Club 
Award;  the  First  Annual  Community  Service 
Award  of  the  Verona  Chapter  of  UnIco;  the 
Township  of  Montclair's  Outstanding  Humani- 
tarian Award;  Humanitarian  Award  from  the 
Commission  of  the  Blind  and  Visually  Impaired 
of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  and  Silver  Life 
Membership  Medal  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  Policemen's  Benevolent  Association. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
present  this  brief  profile  of  a  distinguished 
man  of  God  who  has  dedicated  his  life's  pur- 
pose and  fulfillment  to  helping  others  and 
guiding  them  In  the  pathway  of  life.  The  qual- 
ity of  his  leadership  Is  mirrored  in  the  security 
and  dignity  that  his  parishioners  have  found  in 
the  comfort  and  aid  he  unselfishly  and  willing- 
ly gives  to  those  who  seek  his  helping  hand 
and  spiritual  guidance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  Monsignor  Capozzelli  cele- 
brates the  40th  anniversary  of  his  ordination 
to  the  priesthood,  I  know  that  you  and  all  of 
our  colleagues  here  in  the  Congress  will  want 
to  join  with  me  In  extending  our  warmest 
greetings  and  felicitations  for  the  excellence 
of  his  service  to  the  church,  our  Nation,  and 
all  mankind.  We  do.  Indeed,  salute  an  es- 
teemed pastor,  exemplary  clergyman  and 
great  American— Msgr.  Emmanuel  M.  Capoz- 
zelli, pastor  of  Our  Lady  of  Mount  Carmel 
Church,  Montclair,  NJ. 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  ABUSES  IN 
IRAN 


HON.  HANK  BROWN 

OF  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  7,  1989 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
human  rights  situation  in  Iran  is  grim.  The 
Government  exercises  its  will  through  the  In- 
timidation, executions,  and  arrests  of  Iranian 
nationals. 

According  to  the  State  Department,  in  1 988, 
at  least  several  hundred  political  prisoners 
were  executed  and  tortured.  This  is  a  conserv- 
ative estimate,  as  there  have  been  unofficial 
reports  that  at  least  1,000  political  executions 
took  place  during  the  last  half  of  1988. 

The  Iranian  Government  has  reportedly 
used  drug  trafficking  charges  to  mask  political 
arrests  and  summary  executions.  According  to 
the  U.N.  Human  Rights  Commission  Special 
Representative,  last  year  a  large  number  of 
opponents  to  the  regime  were  secretly  and 
publicly  hanged  throughout  Iran. 

Trials  by  revolutionary  courts  are  neither  fair 
nor  public.  According  to  interviews  of  prison- 
ers by  the  U.N.  Special  Representative,  trials 
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lasted  only  a  few  minutes,  none  of  the  prison- 
ers were  given  access  to  defense  attorneys, 
there  was  no  appeals  process  and  some  indi- 
viduals were  Imprisoned  beyond  the  limit  of 
their  original  sentences. 

Iranian  citizens  are  deprived  of  the  basic 
freedoms  of  speech,  press,  religion,  travel  and 
association,  fjewspapers  are  forbidden  from 
criticizing  the  Government  and  Islamic  princi- 
ples, and  all  books  must  be  submitted  to  the 
Government  for  censorship  before  they  can 
be  published.  In  addition,  university  course 
materials  and  class  debates  are  monitored  by 
Government  Informers,  while  professors  must 
have  a  history  of  cooperation  with  the  Govern- 
ment as  a  prerequisite  to  permanent  employ- 
ment. 

The  cries  of  torment  from  Iran  should  no 
longer  go  unheard.  Leaders  of  the  free  worid 
must  take  appropriate  measures  to  publicly 
condemn  these  abuses  against  the  people  of 
Iran  and  to  urge  the  new  leadership  to  take  a 
new  look  at  its  policies.  I  ask  all  Members  of 
Congress  to  condemn  the  Iranian  Govern- 
ment's past  human  rights  violations,  and  urge 
the  United  States  to  continue  Its  current  trade 
restriction  policy  until  these  policies  change. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  LEGISLA- 
TION ON  CONVENTIONAL 
ARMS  REDUCTIONS 


HON.  SAM  GEJDENSON 

OF  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  7,  1989 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  propos- 
al for  cutting  conventional  forces  that  Presi- 
dent Bush  brought  to  the  NATO  summit  in 
Brussels  last  week  marks  a  dramatic  turna- 
round from  the  hypercaution  on  arms  control 
that  marked  the  first  4  months  of  the  adminis- 
tration. The  Bush  proposal  should  accelerate 
the  negotiations,  in  part  because  it  accepts 
the  Soviet  position  that  aircraft  and  overall 
military  personnel  levels  be  reduced  along 
with  tanks,  armored  personnel  carriers,  and 
artillery,  and  in  part  because  the  administra- 
tion now  seems  committed  to  a  rapid  agree- 
ment. If  the  administration  carries  through  on 
its  pledge  to  hasten  the  talks,  and  the  Soviets 
follow  through  on  their  own  recent  conces- 
sions and  positive  rhetoric,  we  may  well 
achieve  an  agreement  which  sharply  limits  the 
Warsaw  Pact  threat  of  conventional  attack. 
This  would  be  an  historic  accomplishment. 

According  to  a  growing  chorus  of  experts, 
conventional  reductions  in  Europe  could  high- 
light a  process  of  ending  the  cold  war  alto- 
gether. The  opportunity  derives  mainly  from 
the  stunning  reversals  of  Soviet  policy  In 
recent  years— unilateral  military  reductions 
that  will  dramatically  reduce  their  offensive 
military  capabilities  In  Europe  and  Asia;  ac- 
ceptance of  the  basic  framework  of  the  NATO 
proposal  in  Vienna;  the  Initiation  of  profound 
domestic  reform.  Including  vast  Improvements 
in  human  rights  policies;  and  the  acceptance, 
even  encouragement,  of  substantial  political 
and  economic  reform  In  Poland  and  Hungary. 
Because  of  these  changes,  we  have  the 
greatest  chance  since  World  War  II  of  building 
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a  more  peaceful,  cooperative  relationship  be- 
tween East  and  West. 

But  although  the  administration  has  taken 
an  important  first  step,  it  has  yet  to  propose  a 
more  fundamental  build-down  of  the  NATO- 
Warsaw  Pact  military  confrontation  in  Europe. 
Absent  such  a  build-down,  the  United  States 
will  fail  to  reap  the  full  benefits  of  ending  the 
cold  war.  Most  important,  the  Bush  proposal 
would  result  in  large  financial  savings  for  the 
Soviet  Union,  but  almost  none  for  this  country, 
since  it  involves  cutting  only  a  tiny  fraction  of 
total  U.S.  military  personnel  and  equipment. 
As  State  Department  veteran  Jack  Mendel- 
sohn, deputy  director  of  the  Arms  Control  As- 
sociation, put  it  recently,  "The  Western  alli- 
ance should  not  content  itself  with  merely 
holding  out  the  hope  of  perpetuating  the  con- 
frontation in  Central  Europe  at  slightly  reduced 
levels.  It  would  certainly  be  to  the  benefit  of 
the  United  States— as  well  as  to  Europe— to 
exploit  the  opening  which  Gorbachev  has 
given  the  West  and  invite  the  Soviet  Union  to 
help  us  design  a  new  security  structure  be- 
tween East  and  West." 

LEGISLATION  CALLING  FOB  A  FEASIBILITY  STUDY  OF 
DEEP  MUTUAL  REDUCTIONS 

To  take  full  advantage  of  the  current  oppor- 
tunity, we  must  explore  the  possiblity  of  reduc- 
tions in  the  conventional  forces  of  East  and 
West  more  ambitious  than  those  now  pro- 
posed by  NATO  in  Vienna.  That  is  why  the  bill 
I  am  introducing  today  with  Chairman  Aspin 
and  Chairman  Mavroules  is  so  important. 
This  bill  commends  the  President  for  his 
recent  announcement  of  a  conventional  arms 
reduction  initiative,  and  calls  for  a  Presidential 
study  of  equal  negotiated  United  States  and 
Soviet  conventional  arms  reductions  of  25  and 
50  percent  below  current  NATO  levels.  Impor- 
tant military  secunty  issues  are  raised  by  a 
call  for  deep  mutual  reductions.  As  a  result, 
many  analysts  urge  extreme  caution  in  moving 
to  restructure  the  existing  NATO  defense  pos- 
ture. But  caution  should  not  mean  paralysis. 
As  former  allied  commander  Gen.  Andrew 
Goodpaster  noted  in  testimony  to  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  in  April,  "Substan- 
tial force  reductions  below  initial  parity,  if  care- 
fully conducted,  *  *  *  could  be  advantageous 
to  the  security  of  each  side.  The  remaining 
strengths  would  of  course  have  to  be  reliably 
verified.  If  such  reductions  are  concentrated  in 
force  elements  capable  of  deep-thrusting  at- 
tacks *  *  *  they  could  leave  both  sides  still 
capable  and  confident  of  effective  defense, 
without  either  one  having  the  ability  to  attempt 
a  sudden  invasion." 

Despite  concerns  about  "force-to-space" 
ratios  and  maintaining  fonward  defense,  new 
work  by  analysts  in  Western  Europe  suggests 
that  restructuring  NATO  forces  to  emphasize 
invulnerability  and  defensive  operations  will 
provide  an  extremely  effective  fonward  de- 
fense, even  in  the  face  of  a  massive  armored 
attack.  The  Study  Group  on  Alternative  Secu- 
rity Policy  [SAS)  in  West  Germany,  an  influen- 
tial group  of  active  and  retired  military  officers, 
diplomats,  and  civilian  experts,  has  carried  out 
persuasive  studies  demonstrating  the  efficacy 
of  reconfigured  ground  forces.  The  SAS 
model  emphasizes  light  infantry,  smaller  ar- 
mored units,  and  extensive,  decentralized  net- 
works of  sensors,  indirect  firepower,  and  logis- 
tics. Cleariy  it  seems  plausible  that  a  mutual 
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thinning  out  of  the  most  attack-capable  forces 
would  enable  us  to  mount  robust  defense  with 
much  smaller  and  less  costly  forces. 

Many  of  the  U.S.  units  earmarked  for  NATO 
use  are  based  in  the  United  States  and  thus 
not  subject  to  the  mandate  of  the  Vienna  ne- 
gotiations. It  is  therefore  imperative  that  we 
examine  the  requirement  for  these  units  in  the 
context  of  deep  reductions  in  the  European 
theater.  It  may  very  well  be  the  case  that 
deep  cuts  in  Europe  on  both  sides  would  simi- 
larly enable  us  to  scale  back  military  forces  at 
home.  If  not,  the  United  States  will  lose  all 
prospect  of  significant  financial  savings  from 
conventional  force  cuts. 

In  calling  for  NATO-Warsaw  Pact  reductions 
to  parity  at  50  percent  of  current  NATO  levels. 
General  Goodpaster  proposed  precisely  the 
kind  of  study  called  for  in  this  bill.  The  Gener- 
al said,  "If  we  go  down  the  road  I  have  de- 
scribed, it  will  be  necessary  to  devise  new 
doctrine  and  new  plans  and  new  modes  of 
employment  and  command.  It's  well  within  our 
capacity  to  do  that.  *  *  *  But  I  hope  that 
somewhere  we  would  have  some  of  our 
sharpest  and  smartest  young  officers  sitting 
down  and  thinking  this  thing  through  afresh, 
devising  military  plans  in  light  of  the  altered 
capabilities.  It's  high  time  that  we  got  about 
that." 

THE  NEED  FOR  DEEP  REDUCTIONS 

The  need  for  deep  reductions  in  our  military 
forces  and  spending  seems  clear.  Politically, 
we  face  growing  demands  to  reduce  our  mili- 
tary presence  in  Europe.  Currently,  we  devote 
roughly  half  of  our  military  spending  to  NATO, 
about  $150  billion  each  year.  Our  own  citizens 
are  less  and  less  willing  to  continue  this  enor- 
mous expenditure  on  behalf  of  allies  who 
spend  less  than  us  proportionately  and  have 
become  serious  economic  competitors.  Ac- 
cording to  the  nonpartisan  polling  organization 
Americans  Talk  Security,  the  majority  of  Amer- 
icans feel  that  economic  competitors  like 
Japan  pose  a  stronger  national  security  threat 
than  military  competitors,  that  we  might  seri- 
ously damage  our  economy  by  spending  too 
much  to  defend  other  countnes,  and  that  eco- 
nomic power  is  just  as  important  as  military 
power. 

In  terms  of  the  economy,  our  citizens  are 
right.  Not  only  have  we  allowed  the  national 
debt  to  grow  to  massive  proportions,  threaten- 
ing future  prosperity,  we  have  also  let  a  grave 
"investment  deficit"  accumulate.  We  now  face 
massive  unfunded  needs  in  education,  envi- 
ronment, health  care,  housing  infrastructure, 
and  other  critical  areas.  Because  military  ex- 
penditures represent  half  of  the  discretionary 
(non-Social  Security)  Federal  budget,  we  must 
reduce  them  significantly  in  order  to  put  our 
domestic  house  back  in  order.  If  we  want  to 
avoid  the  well-trodden  path  of  military  over- 
reach and  economic  decline  so  well  analyzed 
by  historian  Paul  Kennedy,  we  must  shitt  more 
of  our  productive  capacity  to  commercially 
productive  ventures. 

Deeper,  defense-oriented  reductions  in 
NATO  and  Warsaw  Pact  forces  are  likely  to 
signal  a  critical  milestone  on  the  path  to  a 
safer  Europe  and  a  less  costly  NATO  de- 
fense. By  exploring  in  depth  the  implications 
of  such  cuts  now,  we  should  be  able  to  devel- 
op a  more  comprehensive  agenda  for  Europe- 
an   security   that   meets   the   challenges   of 
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today's  most  pressing  requirements — winding 
down  the  Soviet  threat,  enhancing  economic 
competitiveness,  and  developing  fairer  alli- 
ance burden-shanng. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  JAE  MIN  CHANG 


HON.  MERVYN  M.  DYMALLY 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  7,  1989 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  Jae  Min  Chang.  As  president 
and  publisher  of  the  Korea  Times  since  1981, 
the  newspaper  has  succeeded  to  match  the 
significant  growth  and  development  of  the 
Korean  communities  in  the  United  States.  Due 
to  the  effective  leadership  of  Mr.  Chang,  the 
Korea  Times  is  now  the  leading  Korean  lan- 
guage daily  newspaper  with  the  largest  nation- 
wide subscriber  base  and  the  largest  advertis- 
ing volume. 

In  1970.  Mr.  Chang  began  his  tenure  at  the 
paper  as  a  staff  reporter  for  the  Korea  Times, 
Seoul.  Then,  he  served  as  president  of  Han 
Kook  Trading  Co.  for  5  years.  Since  1978.  he 
has  also  served  as  a  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  Hankook  llbo  and  the  Korea 
Times,  in  Seoul,  the  parent  company  of  the 
Korea  Times. 

Mr.  Chang  has  been  recognized  by  several 
community  and  business  organizations  for  his 
commitment  to  community  service  and  civic 
accomplishments.  Under  his  leadership,  the 
Korea  Times  has  actively  supported  and  en- 
couraged programs  which  benefit  Korean- 
American  youth,  immigrant  families,  and  the 
community  in  general. 

Mr.  Speaker,  1  invite  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  saluting  a  man  of  fine  character  and 
strong  leadership.  We  are  thankful  to  Mr. 
Chang  and  wish  him  continued  success  for  a 
bright  and  prosperous  future! 


HOUSE  ETHICS  REFORM 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  7,  1989 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
insert  my  Washington  Report  for  Wednesday. 
May  24,  1989,  into  the  Congressional 
Record.  This  piece  originally  appeared  in  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor. 

House  Ethics  Reform 

One  of  the  priorities  in  the  House  this  ses- 
sion is  improving  congressional  standards  of 
conduct.  Members  are  concerned  about  re- 
pairing the  tarnished  image  of  the  Con- 
gress, and  a  House  task  force  has  been  set 
up  to  make  recommendations.  Some  of  the 
effort  will  be  to  revise  specific  provisions  in 
the  House  ethics  rules,  such  as  tightening 
up  vagueness  in  the  gift  rules  and  cutting 
back  on  honoraria  accepted  by  Members. 
Important  as  such  rules  changes  will  be.  I 
believe  that  several  other  kinds  of  efforts 
would  be  as  important— or  even  more  impor- 
tant—in improving  overall  congressional 
ethics. 
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First,  we  need  to  restructure  the  House 
Code  of  Official  Conduct  to  make  clear 
what  is  at  the  heart  of  it.  House  enforce- 
ment of  the  ethics  rules  seems  to  have 
gotten  off  track  somewhat  in  recent  years. 
We  often  get  bogged  down  in  "legalese"  and 
technical  discussions  of  narrow  provisions  in 
the  rules  and  guidelines.  For  example,  last 
session  one  of  the  Standards  Committee's 
conclusions  about  a  Member  was  that  he 
violated  House  ethics  standards  both  by  ar- 
ranging questionable  personal  trips  and  by 
using  a  telephone  to  do  it.  Perhaps  in  the 
legal  world  the  use  of  a  telephone  in  inter- 
state trafficking  makes  a  difference,  but  to 
say  that  phone  use  indicates  a  violation  of 
basic  House  ethics  norms  shows  how  far  we 
have  strayed  from  the  essence  of  the  Code 
of  Conduct.  Our  major  focus  should  be  on 
broad  standards  of  good  conduct— whether 
or  not  a  particular  action  by  a  Member  re- 
flects credit  or  discredit  on  the  House,  as 
Rule  1  of  the  Code  says. 

We  should  restructure  the  Code— empha- 
sizing first  a  few  broad  ethical  precepts  that 
form  the  heart  of  the  Code,  followed  by  ex- 
amples of  more  specific  rules  of  misconduct 
(such  as  gift  and  honoraria  rules)  which  are 
not  claimed  to  be  an  exhaustive  list  of  every 
kind  of  conduct  that  would  violate  the  basic 
precepts.  The  basic  structure  of  the  Code 
should  make  it  clear  to  Members  thai  their 
actions  should  conform  to  broad  standards 
of  good  conduct,  whether  or  not  they  may 
technically  avoid  some  of  the  legalistic  nu- 
ances of  a  specific  rule. 

Second,  we  should  broaden  our  conception 
in  the  Code  of  what  is  involved  in  ethical 
conduct  or  public  morality.  Basically  our 
focus  has  been  on  financial  matters.  Clearly 
this  is  important,  but  one  gets  the  impres- 
sion from  looking  at  the  250-page  House 
ethics  manual  that  if  you  file  your  financial 
disclosure  forms  on  lime,  don't  convert  cam- 
paign funds  to  personal  use.  and  don't 
misuse  the  frank,  then  you  are  behav.ng  in 
an  ethically  acceptable  and  moral  way  as  a 
Member  of  Congress. 

■Yet  such  rules  capture  only  a  pari  of  what 
is  involved  in  legislative  ethics.  Many  other 
kinds  of  actions  by  Members  of  Congress 
can  undermine  the  basic  perception  of 
Americans  in  the  integrity  of  government, 
such  as  when  a  Member  greatly  distorts  his 
opponent's  record,  misleads  constituents 
about  his  role  in  getting  some  legislation 
passed  or  case  resolved,  or  denigrates  the 
competence  or  value  of  government.  Several 
basic  ethical  values  and  principles  apply  to 
those  in  public  service,  including  honesty, 
integrity,  promise-keeping,  fairness,  respect, 
excellence,  accountability,  and  protection  of 
public  trust.  Some  of  these  could  be  worked 
into  our  Code  of  Official  Conduct.  The  Code 
should  contain  not  just  various  prohibitions 
but  also  some  positive  ideals  that  Members 
should  be  striving  to  attain. 

Third,  we  need  to  greatly  expand  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Standards  Committee  to  try  to 
head  off  possible  cases  of  misconduct  before 
they  occur.  That  means  intensifying  the 
Committee's  "preventive  ethics  "  role.  Possi- 
bilities include  having  Standards  Committee 
staffers  visit  each  Member  and  congression- 
al office  every  session  to  let  them  know  of 
the  Committees  advisory  role;  holding  more 
Committee  briefings  for  Members  and  staff 
on  key  provisions  of  the  Code  and  on  the  ra- 
tionale behind  the  rules;  and  bringing  to  the 
Hill  outside  speakers  on  various  ethics 
topics. 

Fourth,  we  must  improve  the  way  mem- 
bers of  the  Standards  Committee  are  treat- 
ed. It  is  difficult  to  get  Members  of  Con- 
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gress  to  serve  on  this  rather  thankless  Com- 
mittee, and  once  they  are  on  it  we  pillory 
them  for  not  acting  as  we  would  like  in  par- 
ticular cases.  A  frequent  defense  by  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  accused  by  the  Committee 
is  to  charge  the  Committee  with  racism  or 
political  motives  or  incompetence.  Often  a 
Member  will  defend  himself  by  attacking 
the  Committee  or  the  process  which  he 
himself  approved  when  the  Committee  was 
set  up  al  the  beginning  of  the  session.  It  is 
extremely  important  to  be  able  lo  attract 
good  and  capable  Members  to  serve  on  the 
Standards  Committee,  but  that  is  getting  in- 
creasingly more  difficult  lo  do. 

Fifth,  clear  ethics  signals  need  lo  come 
from  the  lop.  Reconstrucluring  the  House 
ethics  rules  and  trying  lo  close  all  the  loop- 
holes is  important,  but  the  overall  tone  set 
by  our  leadership  is  more  important.  Thus  I 
strongly  supported  President  Bush's  effort 
lo  send  the  right  ethics  signal  to  govern- 
menl  workers  from  the  very  start  of  his  ad- 
ministration— announcing  thai  the  highest 
standards  would  be  required  and  thai  even 
the  perception  of  wrongdoing  should  be 
avoided.  Speaker  Wright  and  House  Minori- 
ty Leader  Michel  made  strong  statements  in 
favor  of  House  ethics  earlier  this  year  when 
Ihey  set  up  the  task  force  on  ethics  reform. 
Restating  that  message  frequently  will 
make  il  clear  lo  Members  thai  ihey  will  be 
held  lo  the  highest  standards  of  conduct. 

Finally,  we  need  to  broaden  bipartisan  co- 
operation on  House  ethics.  There  is  little 
doubt  Ihal  much  of  Ihe  recent  interest  in 
ethics  reform  has  been  a  thinly  veiled  desire 
to  use  the  'ethics  issue"  to  make  partisan 
political  attacks.  Ethics  should  not  be  used 
as  a  tool  for  badgering  our  political  oppo- 
nents. My  concern  is  that  the  cynical,  parti- 
san basis  for  some  efforts  lo  push  ethics 
reform  may  in  itself  be  bringing  down  the 
public's  conception  of  government  integrity. 
To  be  truly  effective,  government  ethics 
must  be  approached  in  as  nonpartisan  a  way 
as  possible. 

The  vast  majority  of  Members  of  Congress 
are  honest,  hardworking,  dedicated  individ- 
uals. Yet  the  misconduct  of  .some  can  bring 
down  the  institution  as  a  whole  and  under- 
mine its  ability  to  function.  Reinforcing  our 
standards  of  conduct  is  an  effort  worth  un- 
dertaking. 
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The  Stephen  Vail  basketball  team  members 
are  as  follows;  Joe  Bailey,  Deon  Bailey,  Ben 
Bremer,  Matt  Davidson,  Andre  Gann,  Danny 
Hail.  Matt  Harnson,  Juday  Jameil,  Tony 
Joseph,  Chad  Lane,  David  Moore,  Jonathan 
Stitt,  and  Chad  Walton.  This  group  of  winners 
were  led  to  this  undefeated  season  by  their 
coach  John  Parks. 

Let  the  record  show  that  their  accomplish- 
ment IS  well  noted.  It  is  truly  an  indication  of 
the  character  of  both  the  kids  as  well  as  the 
rest  of  the  community. 


STEPHEN  VAIL  MIDDLE  SCHOOL 
BASKETBALL  TEAM  UNDE- 
FEATED 


HON.  DONALD  E.  "BUZ"  LUKENS 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  7.  1989 

Mr  DONALD  E.  "BUZ"  LUKENS  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  acknowledge  herein 
the  accomplishments  of  the  Stephen  Vail 
Middle  School  basketball  team  in  Middletown, 
OH.  The  team  maintained  an  undefeated 
record  of  16  and  0  through  the  entire  season, 
and  subsequently  won  the  Jerry  Lucas  Invita- 
tional Basketball  Tournament. 

The  accomplishments  of  the  Stephen  Vail 
Middle  School  are  a  reflection  of  all  who  are 
involved  in  the  community.  From  the  parents 
with  their  support,  to  the  coaches  with  their 
guidance,  all  the  way  to  the  kids  with  their  de- 
termination, the  team  effort  they  enlisted  is 
evidence  that  working  together  yields  prosper- 
ous results. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  PRIVATE  IN- 
DUSTRY COUNCILS  ON-THE- 
JOB  TRAINING  PROGRAM  FOR 
SINGLE  PARENTS 


HON.  BRUCE  A.  MORRISON 

OF  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  7,  1989 

Mr  MORRISON  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, next  Wednesday,  June  14,  1989,  an 
awards  luncheon  will  be  held  in  North  Haven, 
GT,  to  honor  the  Private  Industry  Council's 
On-the-Job  Training  Program.  Since  the 
House  will  be  in  session  that  day,  I  will  be 
unable  to  attend  the  luncheon.  I  am  disap- 
pointed that  I  cannot  be  there  in  person  to 
extend  my  congratulations  to  those  being  hon- 
ored. They  have  all  done  fine  jobs  which  de- 
serve to  be  noted.  I  would,  therefore,  like  to 
share  with  you  a  few  words  in  praise  of  this 
successful  program  and  the  employers  and 
participants  who  have  made  it  so. 

The  concept  of  the  On-the-Job  Training 
Program  is  unique  A  partnership  between  the 
private  and  public  sectors,  it  attempts  to  re- 
dress the  most  stubborn  obstacles  to  welfare 
mothers  who  want  employment;  lack  of  skills, 
lack  of  transportation,  unavailable  or  inad- 
equate child  day  care,  and  the  risk  of  losing 
State-provided  health  care  benefits.  After  a 
preemployment  training  program  which  coun- 
sels participants  in  areas  such  as  attitude, 
punctuality  and  attendance,  they  are  referred 
to  the  Winners  Circle,  an  on-going  support 
group  that  meets  weekly  to  discuss  any  prob- 
lems or  concerns  of  single,  working  parents. 
They  then  work  with  a  counselor  to  search  for 
a  )0b.  Counseling  and  assistance  are  also 
available  for  day  care,  transportation,  housing, 
health,  and  legal  arrangements.  The  idea  is  to 
surround  the  participants  with  as  much  sup- 
port as  necessary  to  give  them  the  confidence 
and  tools  to  succeed  on  their  own. 

No  employer  would  ever  knowingly  hire  an 
employee  who  was  unsuitable  for  the  job.  The 
On-the-Job  Training  Program  participants  are 
no  exception  and  get  no  special  favors.  Ulti- 
mately, they  are  the  ones  who  must  land  the 
)ob.  But  with  the  kind  of  support  the  program 
provides,  and  the  reputation  past  participants 
have  earned  in  the  business  community  as 
dedicated  employees,  it  is  easy  for  a  potential 
employer  to  overlook  an  applicant's  initial  lack 
of  skills  and  to  make  an  investment  in  their 
future. 

Over  the  last  2  years  that  the  program  has 
been  in  full  operation,  90  single  parents  have 
been  placed  into  permanent  full  time  employ- 
ment. These  are  not  hamburger  flipping  jobs. 
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but  entry-level  jobs  with  a  future.  The  salaries 
are  competitive,  and  all  positions  offer  com- 
prehensive medical  benefits. 

Mr.  Speaker,  programs  like  this  which  offer 
effective  solutions  to  some  of  the  country's 
most  difficult  problems  deserve  the  full  sup- 
port of  Congress.  The  Private  Industry  Coun- 
cil's On-the-Job  Training  Program  has  recently 
been  funded  for  3  additional  years.  The  funds 
are  definitely  well  used.  In  fact,  the  return  is 
greater  than  the  expense.  For  every  AFDC  re- 
cipient placed  in  a  job.  the  taxpayers  save 
$12,000  in  welfare  payments  per  year. 

My  congratulations  go  out  to  all  who  have 
worked  hard  to  make  the  program  a  success: 
the  Private  Industry  Council,  the  State  depart- 
ment of  income  maintenance,  the  State  de- 
partment of  human  resources,  the  city  of  New 
Haven  Job  Center,  the  New  Haven  Board  of 
Education  Career  Service  Office,  and  the  em- 
ployers and  participants.  Although,  I  will  not 
be  with  them  in  person,  I  join  them  in  cele- 
brating their  success. 


CONGRESSIONAL  CAPITOL 
MEMORIAL  FOR  CHICO  MENDES 

HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  7,  1989 
Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  January  25,  I 
joined  13  of  my  colleagues  on  the  Capitol 
steps  to  honor  Francisco  "Chico"  Mendes 
Filho.  a  Brazilian  rubber  tapper  who  was  mur- 
dered on  December  22,  1988.  This  memonal 
was  sponsored  by  the  Congressional  Human 
Rights  Caucus  [CHRC],  which  1  cochair  with 
Representative  Tom  Lantos,  and  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Natural  Resources.  Agricul- 
tural Research  and  Environment.  This  sub- 
committee IS  chaired  by  Representative 
James  Scheueb  and  the  ranking  member  is 
Representative  Claudine  Schneider. 

I  would  like  to  thank  the  following  Members 
for  participating  in  this  event:  CHRC  cochair- 
man  Tom  Lantos,  CHRC  executive  commit- 
tee members  Jack  Buechner,  Nancy  Pelosi, 
James  Scheuer.  and  Gerry  Sikorski,  CHRC 
members  Chuck  Douglas,  Jim  Moody,  and 
Claudine  Schneider,  as  well  as  Representa- 
tives Richard  Durbin,  Walter  Fauntroy, 
and  Dave  McCurdy,  and  Senators  Al  Gore, 
JOHN  Heinz,  Robert  Kasten,  Harry  Reid, 
and  Tim  Wirth.  1  am  confident  that  our  con- 
tinued efforts  will  ensure  protection  of  the  en- 
vironment and  the  people  of  Brazil. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  the  following 
excerpts  from  statements  made  at  the  Con- 
gressional Capitol  Memorial; 
Statement  or  Congressman  Tom  Lantos 
Chico  Mendes  was  honored  with  the 
United  States  Global  500  award  for  his  work 
to  protect  our  environment  and  foster  a 
secure  future  for  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
world.  Today  we  honor  and  remembsr  him 
for  his  struggle  to  expose  human  rights  vio- 
lations against  thousands  of  people.  Chico 
Mendes  will  always  be  remembered  as  an  ad- 
vocate to  protect  the  worlds  ecological  bal- 
ance and  as  an  advocate  for  the  rights  of 
workers  and  indigenous  peoples.  He  exem- 
plifies the  struggle  for  the  human  rights  of 
all  men  and  for  the  preservation  of  natural 
resources  that  are  basic  to  human  survival. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Statement  of  Congressman  James  Scheuer 
Tropical  deforestation  is  widely  consid- 
ered the  worst  threat  to  the  worlds  wildlife. 
The  loss  of  habitat  which  translates  into  re- 
duced biological  diversity  has  serious  conse- 
quences for  human  welfare.  Future  develop- 
ment in  the  area  of  agriculture,  medicine, 
and  industry  will  be  more  difficult.  The  dis- 
ruption of  the  ecosystem  processes  and 
functions  is  another  important  area  of  con- 
cern, for  the  reduction  of  biological  diversi- 
ty may  accelerate  the  -greenhouse  effect" 
which  is  warming  the  planet,  with  potential 
for  disastrous  droughts  and  sea-level  rise  in 
the  next  century. 

Chico  Mendes  was  cut  down  for  his  role  m 
fighting  for  an  environmentally  and  eco- 
nomically sound  use  of  the  rain  forest.  This 
death  challenges  us  to  take  up  his  unfin- 
ished task,  and  to  join  together  against  the 
forces  in  Brazil  and  at  home  which  would 
destroy  the  rain  forest  at  the  expense  of  the 
world. 

Statement  of  Congressman  Jack  Buechner 
We  cannot  restore  life  to  Chico.  or  the 
many  others  who  have  been  killed.  If  their 
deaths  are  to  have  any  meaning  it  must 
come  from  those  of  us  who  recognize  the 
.senselessness  of  their  loss,  and  the  impor- 
tance of  the  cause  for  which  they  died.  How- 
can  this  be  accomplished? 

If  we  can  create  a  world  in  which  the 
Chico  Mendes'  are  not  forced  against  the 
wall  merely  to  survive— A  world  in  which 
disputes  are  not  settled  by  a  shot  fired  from 
the  shadows-A  world  in  which  progress  is 
not  predicated  merely  on  change,  but  also 
understanding,  then  we  will  have  succeeded. 
If  we  create  a  world  in  which  concern  for 
human  rights  directs  our  actions  rather 
than  hinders  them-A  world  in  which 
strength  is  measured  by  what  we  can  build, 
rather  than  destroy— then  perhaps  a  greater 
meaning  mav  vet  be  attached  to  his  death. 
In  a  world  such  as  this.  Chico  Mendes  would 
still  be  alive. 
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Statement  of  Congresswoman  Claudine 
Schneider 

We  are  paying  our  respects  to  Chico 
Mendes  for  several  important  rea-sons. 

First,  to  say  to  the  world  that  lawless  be- 
havior that  destroys  another  person's  life, 
for  whatever  reason,  has  no  place  in  civil- 
ized societies. 

Second,  to  remind  the  world  that  freedom 
of  expression  and  assembly  are  the  touche- 
stones  of  democracy,  and  must  be  upheld  to 
the  utmost,  if  the  excesses  and  misdirec- 
tions of  public  institutions  are  to  be  held  ac- 
countable and  corrected. 

Third,  to  share  with  the  world  the  whole- 
sale destruction  of  irreplaceable  plants  and 
animal  species,  and  the  disregard  for  the 
rights  of  communities  living  in  these  forests. 
done  not  in  the  name  of  progress  but  of 
greed. 

Chico  Mendes  lived  in  Brazil,  but  his  ac- 
tions were  in  the  best  interests  of  people 
throughout  the  world.  We  would  be  shirk- 
ing from  our  responsibilities  if  we  allowed 
this  tragic  incident  to  pass  by  without  send- 
ing a  resounding  message  to  individuals  ev- 
erywhere that  Chico  Mendeses  of  the  world 
are  paragons  of  citizen  commitment  who 
need  our  support. 

Statement  of  Congressman  Dave  McCurdy 
It  is  estimated  that  20  million  acres  of 
rain  forest  are  burned  each  year  in  Brazil. 
This  trend,  if  it  continues,  could  lead  to  dev- 
astating changes  in  the  global  climate,  such 
as  the  greenhouse  effect,  and  cause  the  ir- 


revocable loss  of  habitat  for  numerous  spe- 
cies of  plants  and  animals. 

This  joint  resolution  is  an  effort  to  com- 
memorate the  important  work  of  one  man— 
Chico  Mendes— and  to  heighten  the  public's 
awareness  about  a  problem  of  global  con- 
cern. 

I  hope  this  resolution  will  foster  more  co- 
operation between  the  United  States,  our 
allies  and  the  government  of  Brazil  in  find- 
ing ways  to  lessen  the  impact  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Amazon  basin. 

Statement  of  Congressman  Walter 
Fauntroy 

Chico  Mendes  is  one  of  those  people  you 
wish  you  had  had  a  chance  to  meet.  Out  of 
a  human  cast  of  billions  there  are  a  precious 
few  who.  empowered  by  the  conviction  of 
justice,  successfully  challenge  a  more  power- 
ful, established  order  perpetuating  injustice. 
Mendes  was  such  a  person.  Rather  than  de- 
stroy his  efforts  to  harmonize  man  and 
Amazonia,  his  killers  have  brought  world  at- 
tention to  this  cause.  Sadly,  it  is  an  acuity 
of  focus  which  would  have  been  difficult  to 
achieve  had  Mendes  lived. 

The  responsibility  for  all  of  us  now  is  to 
sustain  the  work  and  legacy  Mendes  left 
behind.  The  importance  of  preser\ing  the 
Amazon  rain  forest  is  obvious.  But  the  real 
beauty  of  what  Mendes  taught  us  is  that 
people  can  successfully  coexist  and  reap  the 
bounty  of  the  Amazon  without  destroying 
it. 

Statement  of  Congressman  John  Porter 
This  is  the  Congressional  Capitol  Memori- 
al to  honor  Chico  Mendes.  I  welcome  you  to 
it.  Let  me  recognize  Barbara  Bramble.  Inter- 
national Director  of  the  National  Wildlife 
Federation  and  Steve  Schwarizman.  Senior 
Associate  of  the  Environmental  Defense 
Fund,  and  thank  them  for  planning  today's 
activities. 

I'm  Congressman  John  Porter  (R-IL).  Co- 
Chairman  of  the  Congressional  Human 
Rights  Caucus.  The  Caucus  is  sponsoring 
this  Memorial  together  with  the  House  Sub- 
committee on  Natural  Resources.  Agricul- 
tural Research  and  Environment.  My  Co- 
Chairman  is  Congressman  Tom  Lantos  who 
although  unable  to  be  with  us  in  person,  is 
here  in  spirit. 

Chico  Mendes  was  one  of  the  world  s  lead- 
ers for  human  rights  and  the  environment. 
Three  days  before  Christmas,  he  was  fatally 
shot  at  point  blank  range  in  the  remote  Bra- 
zilian province  of  Acre. 

We  offer  our  condolences  to  Chico's  wife 
Ilzamar  and  their  two  small  children.  We 
meet  today  to  pay  tribute  to  a  courageous 
man  who  told  us  many  times  that  the  cause 
he  lived  for— the  environment  and  the 
rights  of  indigenous  peoples— was  also 
worth  dying  for. 

Chico  Mendes  created  and  fostered  a 
grassroots  movement  of  rubber-tappers  in 
Brazil,  who  protected  tropical  forests  and 
used  their  resources  in  sustainable  ways. 

Chico  developed  the  idea  of  -extractive  re- 
serves" that  enabled  rubber-tappers  to  har- 
vest wild  rubber  from  tropical  forests  in  a 
non-destructive.  economically  viable 
manner. 

As  the  leader  of  the  union  of  rubber-tap- 
pers. Chico  Mendes  ran  up  against  the  large 
landowners  who  fostered  destruction  of  the 
tropical  forest.  Chico  survived  five  attempts 
on  his  life,  but  those  opposed  to  sustainable 
development  finally  succeeded  last  month. 
Brazilian  police  have  arrested  several 
murder  suspects,  all  members  of  a  large 
family  of  cattle  ranchers. 
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Chicos  murder  is  not  an  isolated  incident. 
Since  1980.  over  1.000  lal)or  leaders,  landless 
peasants,  journalists,  politicians,  environ 
mentalists.  and  lawyers  have  been  killed  in 
rural  areas  of  Brazil  over  land  issues.  The 
Congressional  Human  Rights  Caucus  is  con- 
cerned that  while  the  government's  re- 
sponse to  Chico's  death  has  been  strong, 
they  have  not  stemmed  the  tide  of  murder- 
ers supporting  destruction  of  the  rain  for- 
ests in  Brazil. 

We  are  sending  a  letter  to  President  Jose 
Samey  respectfully  to  request  that  he 
ensure  vigorous  and  public  prosecution  of 
all  those  responsible  for  this  crime.  We  be- 
lieve these  actions  will  strengthen  President 
Samey's  efforts  to  protect  the  Amazon  rain- 
forest and  help  deter  further  violence.  Sena- 
tor Bob  Kasten  (R-WI)  is  sending  President 
Sarney  a  similar  letter  from  the  Senate. 

Chico  Mendes  showed  us  that  environ- 
mental protection  in  developing  countries 
cannot  l)e  separated  from  the  human  rights 
of  the  people  who  live  there.  Chico's  death 
will  not  end  this  struggle.  To  the  contrary, 
his  murderers  have  brought  home  to  people 
everywhere  what  is  happening  to  one  of  the 
world's  most  important  resources— the  trop- 
ical forests— and  the  people  who  live  there 
and  want  to  protect  them.  Chico  Mendes 
gave  his  life  to  this  cause. 

To  honor  and  continue  his  work,  a  coali- 
tion of  environmental  and  human  rights 
groups  has  created  the  Chico  Mendes  Foun- 
dation to  develop  more  leaders  like  Chico. 
promote  the  extractive  reserve  principle  for 
sustainable  economic  development,  and 
work  to  protect  tropical  forests  and  indige- 
nous people  worldwide. 


TRIBUTE  TO  LOUIS  R.  BRUCE 


HON.  ENI  F.H.  FALEOMAVAEGA 

OF  AMERICAN  SAMOA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  7.  1989 

Mr.  FALEOMAVAEGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
here  today  to  pay  tribute  to  a  great  American, 
Mr.  Louis  R.  Bruce,  who  passed  away  last 
Saturday.  A  rrember  of  the  Mohawk-Sioux 
Tribes,  Mr.  Bruce  was  born  83  years  ago  on 
an  Irxlian  reservation  in  New  York.  As  a  native 
American,  he  understood  many  of  the  prob- 
lems faced  by  our  first  Americans  and  spent  a 
lifetime  addressing  many  of  the  problems  that 
still  confront  American  Indians  today. 

He  served  as  Commissioner  of  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  from  1969  to  1973.  In  this  ca- 
pacity. Mr.  Bnice  always  stood  up  for  the  Indi- 
ans at  a  time  when  the  administration  often 
chose  to  overtook  many  of  their  problems.  As 
CkHnmissioner,  he  Instituted  many  of  the  pro- 
grams designed  to  help  the  American  Indian 
and  was  the  primary  force  responsible  for  the 
return  of  the  sacred  Blue  Lake  area  to  the 
people  of  Taos  Pueblo  in  New  Mexico 

The  passing  of  Mr.  Louis  R.  Bruce  Is  a  great 

kiss  to  all  native  Americans,  but  he  leaves 

behirKJ  a  legacy  for  which  his  family  and  all 

Americans  can  be  proud. 

Louis  Bruce.  Ex -Commissioner  of  Indian 

Affairs.  Dies  at  83 

Louis  R.  Bruce.  83.  the  former  commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Affairs  and  the  president 
and  chairman  of  the  board  of  a  Washing- 
ton-based consulting  firm  specializing  in 
Native  American  issues,  died  of  cancer  and 
heart  ailmenU  May  20  at  Crystal  City  Nurs- 
ing Center  in  Arlington. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  Bruce  was  commissioner  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs from  1969  to  1973.  when  he  was  fired 
after  a  six-day  takeover  of  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  building  at  19th  Street  and 
Constitution  Avenue  NW  by  about  500  pro- 
testing Indians. 

His  years  as  Indian  Affairs  commissioner 
coincided  with  a  period  of  increased  activ- 
ism among  young  Indian  staff  members  at 
the  bureau,  and  Mr.  Bruce  was  said  to  have 
encouraged  the  young  activists,  much  to  the 
displeasure  of  his  superiors  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

After  his  dismissal.  Mr.  Bruce  formed 
Native  American  Consultants  Inc..  a  firm 
that  specializes  in  the  promotion  of  Indian 
involvement  in  national  affairs  and  the  pro- 
vision of  services  to  Indian  organizations. 

A  resident  of  Arlington,  he  was  born  on 
the  Onondaga  Indian  Reservation  near  Syr- 
acuse. N.Y.  His  father  was  a  Mohawk  and 
his  mother  an  Oglala  Sioux. 

He  graduated  from  Syracu.se  University, 
then  operated  a  dairy  farm,  worked  at  a 
New  York  clothing  store,  served  as  educa- 
tion and  youth  director  for  the  Dairymen's 
League  Cooperative  Association  and  worked 
In  advertising  and  public  relations  in  New 
York. 

From  1959  to  1961.  Mr.  Bruce  was  special 
assistant  commissioner  for  cooperative 
housing  at  the  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion in  Washington.  Later  he  was  a  public 
relations  executive  for  a  chain  of  coopera- 
tive supermarkets  in  New  Jersey  and  execu- 
tive director  and  chairman  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  Zeta  Psi  Educational  Foundation 
and  Fraternity  Inc.  in  New  York. 

He  was  a  Mason  and  a  member  of  the 
Cosmos  Club,  the  National  Press  Club  and 
the  Capitol  Hill  Club. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Anna  Wikoff 
Bruce  of  Arlington;  three  children.  Kather- 
ine  Louise  Huxtable  and  Donald  Kenneth 
Bruce,  both  of  Richfield  Springs.  NY.,  and 
Charles  Wikoff  Bruce  of  Las  Cruces.  N.M.:  a 
sister.  Noresta  Cable  of  Ilion.  NY.,  and 
eight  grandchildren. 


THE  EFFECTS  OF  THE  ESTATE- 
FREEZE  RULES  ON  FAMILY- 
OWNED  BUSINESSES 


HON.  ROMANO  L.  MAZZOU 

OF  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  7,  1989 

Mr.  MA2Z0LI.  Mr,  Speaker,  In  1987,  Con- 
gress Included  section  2036(c)  in  the  Omnibus 
Reconciliation  Act  which  changed  the  tax 
treatment  of  the  estate-freeze  rules  for  trans- 
ferring family  owned  businesses  from  one 
generation  to  the  next. 

Prior  to  1987,  owners  who  wished  to  trans- 
fer their  businesses  to  their  heirs  would  allo- 
cate to  preferred  stock  the  current  value  of 
their  businesses,  the  voting  power  and  the 
Income.  Owners  retained  this  stock  and 
Issued  nonvoting  common  stock  to  their  heirs 
to  which  was  allocated  future  growth  of  the 
business.  Upon  the  death  of  the  owners, 
estate  taxes  would  be  due  only  on  the  value 
of  the  preferred  stock  not  on  the  appreciation 
of  the  businesses  since  the  freeze  was  under- 
taken. The  appreciation  value  was  attributable 
and  taxable  to  the  heirs. 

Under  the  Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act,  this 
process  was  fundamentally  altered.  Now, 
upon  the  death  of  the  owners  of  a  company. 
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taxes  are  due  on  the  value  of  the  preferred 
stock,  as  well  as  on  the  appreciation  of  the 
business. 

These  changes  were  designed  to  end 
abuses  of  the  estate-freeze  provision.  This  Is 
entirely  appropriate.  However,  the  effects  are 
more  far-reaching  than  curing  abuses  of  the 
Tax  Code.  It  has  made  extremely  more  diffi- 
cult the  salutary  American  practice  of  handing 
on  to  heirs,  for  stewardship  and  expansion,  a 
family-owned  business. 

One  of  my  constituents  and  fnends,  Roy 
Hunt,  president  of  Hunt  Tractor,  a  construc- 
tion-equipment sales  company  In  Louisville, 
KY,  has  focused  on  problems  presented  by 
section  2036(c)  to  small,  family-owned  busi- 
nesses. He  Is  well-credentJaled  to  discuss  this 
issue  because  of  his  steady  participation  In 
the  Small  Business  Council  of  the  Louisville 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  his  election  as  a 
delegate  to  several  White  House  Conferences 
on  Small  Business. 

Whether  one  does  or  does  not  agree  with 
his  thesis— the  pre- 1986  estate-freeze  provi- 
sion should  be  restored — Roy's  perspective 
and  position  are  worth  examining. 

Therefore,  I  was  pleased  and  proud  to  have 
come  upon  an  article,  appearing  In  the  June 
Issue  of  Nation's  Business,  discussing  section 
2036(c).  It  mentions  prominently  my  constitu- 
ent, Roy  Hunt,  and  his  son,  Scott. 
The  article  follows: 

Congress  Warms  to  Estate  Freeze 
(By  Joan  C.  Szabo) 

A  move  is  underway  in  Congress  to  restore 
the  estate-freeze  approach  for  transferring 
family  businesses  from  one  generation  to 
the  next. 

This  legislative  action  results  from  wide- 
spread protests  that  elimination  of  the 
freeze  method  has  jeopardized  the  ability  of 
heirs  to  retain  ownership  of  a  family  busi- 
ness. 

Prior  to  its  abolition  in  late  1987.  the 
estate-freeze  method  was  used  in  those 
family  busines.ses  that  had  achieved  sub- 
stantial success  under  a  founder/owner.  The 
procedure  typically  began  with  a  recapital- 
ization. Much  of  the  current  value,  voting 
power,  and  income  was  allocated  to  pre- 
ferred stock  retained  by  the  owner.  The 
owner  sold  or  gave  nonvoting  common  stock 
to  the  heirs. 

Growth  of  the  busine.ss  was  allocated  to 
the  common  stock  and  was  not  reflected  in 
the  owner's  preferred  shares.  Estate  taxes 
became  due  on  the  value  of  the  preferred 
stock,  which  generally  had  not  risen  since 
the  recapitalization.  Without  the  freeze, 
estate  taxes  are  calculated  on  the  entire 
value  of  the  business  at  time  of  death. 

Tho.se  taxes  can  overwhelm  the  heirs:  37 
percent  on  the  value  of  an  estate  above 
$600,000.  increasing  to  55  percent  on 
amounts  above  $3  million.  The  first  $600,000 
is  exempt.  Estate  taxes  can  be  due  as  soon 
as  nine  months  after  a  death. 

The  1987  change,  contained  in  Section 
2036(c)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  es- 
sentially eliminates  the  use  of  the  estate 
freeze  as  a  technique  to  perpetuate  family 
firms  with  minimal  tax  consequences. 

Under  Section  2036(c).  the  tax  cost  of 
transferring  ownership  of  a  family  business 
is  dramatically  increased,  says  Ross  W. 
Nager.  head  of  the  family-wealth-planning 
practice  in  the  Houston  office  of  Arthur  An- 
derson &  Co..  an  international  accounting 
and  consulting  firm.  Such  an  increase  could 
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cause  the  sell-off  of  many  family  firms 
whose  heirs  would  be  unable  to  pay  the  ex- 
cessively high  estate  taxes. 

One  family-business  owner  who  says  the 
tax-law  change  threatens  the  future  of  his 
company  is  Roy  Hunt.  67.  who  owns  Hunt 
Tractor,  a  construction  equipment  sales 
firm  in  Louisville.  Ky.  Pounded  by  Hunt  46 
years  ago.  the  firm  employs  55  people  and 
has  annual  sales  of  $14  million.  He  fears 
that  after  he  and  his  wife  have  died,  his  son. 
Scott,  and  daughter,  Judy,  may  have  to  sell 
the  family  firm  to  pay  federal  estate  taxes  if 
Section  2036(c)  is  not  repealed.  "Maybe  that 
is  what  our  Congress  wants,  but  it  is  not 
what  our  economic  system  needs,"  he  says, 
noting  that  family  firms  create  jobs  and 
foster  business  development. 

Rep.  Bill  Archer.  R-Texas,  senior  Republi- 
can on  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee, has  introduced  legislation  to  repeal  Sec- 
tion 2036(c)  and  restore  the  estate  freeze  as 
a  tax-planning  option.  His  bill.  H.R.  60.  has 
54  cosponsors.  and  that  number  is  expected 
to  grow  in  coming  weeks.  In  the  Senate.  Re- 
publican Steve  Symms  of  Idaho  has  intro- 
duced a  similar  measure.  S.  659. 

•In  addition  to  preserving  continuity  of 
the  business."  says  Washington  attorney 
Anthony  J.  Obadal,  the  estate-freeze  ap- 
proach "kept  the  older  generation  involved 
in  the  business  and  provided  the  older  prin- 
cipal with  a  comfortable  retirement  income. 
The  children  benefited  as  the  value  of  the 
common  slock  grew  through  their  efforts." 
But  congressional  tax  drafters  and  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  officials  disapproved  of 
the  freeze  method,  and  2036(c)  was  enacted 
without  congressional  hearings  or  debate  on 
the  subject.  The  motivation  behind  the 
change,  says  Nager  of  Arthur  Andersen,  was 
"the  perception  that  taxpayers  were  under- 
staling  the  value  of  the  common  stock  at 
the  time  of  the  freeze  [and]  .  .  .  not  paying 
enough  income  or  gift  tax  on  the  transfer  of 
that  stock."  He  says  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  also  believed  it  was  unable  to  pre- 
vent such  practices. 

The  American  College  of  Probate  Counsel 
says  that  the  change  "unfairly  favors  fami- 
lies whose  wealth  is  represented  by  cash  and 
marketable  securities  over  those  who  own 
farms  or  small  businesses." 

Section  2036(c)  affects  any  owner  who 
holds  at  least  a  10-percent  interest  in  a  busi- 
ness. If  such  an  owner  transfers  a  "dispro- 
portionately large  share  of  the  potential  ap- 
preciation" of  that  firm  to  a  family  member, 
the  market  value  of  that  share  plus  all 
future  appreciation  is  taxable  as  part  of  the 
estate  when  the  original  owner  dies. 

The  law  defines  a  disproportionately 
large  share"  as  one  that  is  greater  than  the 
share  that  is  retained  by  the  owner.  The 
result  is  a  large  increase  in  estate  taxes  for 
family-owned  businesses. 

"Unfortunately,  to  catch  a  few  abusers," 
says  Rep.  Archer.  "Congress  enacted  virtu- 
ally an  entire  new  estate-lax  system  on  top 
of  the  old  one.  This  new  one  is  ill-defined 
and  potentially  frightening  in  its  reach."  He 
says  members  of  the  tax-writing  committees 
were  never  given  an  opportunity  to  consider 
less  burdensome  alternatives  to  Section 
2036(c).  "Instead  of  protecting  family  busi- 
ness, these  rules  create  a  bias  in  favor  of 
breaking  up  the  family  business,"  he  says. 

Jack  Miller,  president  of  Quill  Corp.,  in 
Lincolnshire,  111.,  is  another  family-business 
owner  who  feels  the  effects  of  Section 
2036(c).  He  started  Quill  in  1956.  and  it  has 
grown  into  a  $250-million  mail-order  compa- 
ny selling  office  supplies.  His  brothers 
Harvey  and  Arnold  later  joined  the  busi- 
ness. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Jack  Miller  says  he  would  like  to  give  his 
children  some  of  the  company's  non-voting 
stock— even  if  he  has  to  pay  gift  tax  on  it. 
But  under  Section  2036(c).  his  attorney 
says,  it  is  not  clear  whether  his  estate  will 
be  taxed  for  any  appreciation  of  nonvoting 
stock  he  gives  them  unless  he  gives  the  chil- 
dren both  voting  and  nonvoting  stock  in  the 
same  proportion  in  which  he  owns  both 
types  of  stock.  The  effect  of  such  a  stock 
transfer  would  be  to  change  the  ownership 
balance  of  the  company,  he  says.  "My 
brothers  and  I  want  to  maintain  control,  so 
we  have  been  hung  up  for  months  on  this 
stock  transfer  because  of  the  far-reaching 
nature  of  Section  2036(c)." 

In  addition  to  its  onerous  impact  on 
family  firms,  "the  law  was  drafted  broadly, 
encompassing  nonfamily  members,  and  may 
apply  to  certain  transfers  to  employees  or 
others."  says  Obadal.  "For  example,  trans- 
fers for  below  market  value  of  nonvoting 
stock  to  employees  may  conceivably  be  cov- 
ered and  consequently  included  in  the  prin- 
cipal's estate  and  taxed  accordingly.  " 

Thomas  Brock,  an  accountant  with  the 
Longmont.  Colo.,  firm  of  Brock.  Buchholz  & 
Stow.  says.  "Such  an  extended  reach  is  typi- 
cal of  the  recent  direction  Congress  is 
taking,  which  is  to  try  to  tax  small  business 
out  of  existence.  "  Brock,  a  member  of  the 
U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce's  Small  Busi- 
ness Council,  says.  "Congress  is  killing  the 
goose  that  lays  the  golden  eggs.  " 

David  Bork.  a  family-business  counselor  in 
Aspen.  Colo.,  says.  "The  provision  is  brutal- 
izing the  family-controlled  business." 

The  U.S.  Chamber  and  other  groups,  in- 
cluding the  American  Bar  Association, 
strongly  support  the  legislative  repeal 
effort.  We  believe  that  the  estate-freeze 
rule  is  a  disaster,  and  we  want  it  repealed." 
says  John  Carson,  attorney  in  the  Tax 
Policy  Center  of  the  U.S.  Chamber.  He  says 
the  Archer  bill  is  likely  to  make  substantial 
progress  this  year.  "Congress  is  receiving  a 
lot  of  mail  on  the  disastrous  impact  of  Sec- 
tion 2036(c)." 

Archer  says:  "We  consider  the  prospects 
for  passage  good.  We  hope  that  H.R.  60  will 
be  included  in  the  budget-reconciliation 
measure  which  will  be  considered  this 
summer  by  Congress.  As  we  gain  more  and 
more  cosponsors.  the  outlook  for  passage  of 
this  bipartisan  measure  increases." 

Meanwhile,  estate  planners,  tax  special- 
ists, and  family-business  owners  await  guide- 
lines on  Section  2036(c)  from  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service.  They  are  expected  to  clari- 
fy the  types  of  transfers  affected  by  the 
elimination  of  the  estate  freeze. 

Still,  most  opponents  of  Section  2036(c) 
believe  repeal  is  the  best  way  to  clarify  the 
dilemma  for  most  family-business  owners. 
Consultant  Bork  says  that  it  is  crucial  for 
Congress  to  "make  it  possible  for  family 
businesses  to  pass  on  their  companies  more 
reasonably  than  the  1987  lax  law  provides." 


REPRESENTATIVE 
SPEAKS       OUT       ON 
PEACE  INITIATIVE 


FEIGHAN 
ISRAEL'S 


HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  SMITH 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  7,  1989 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
a  very  enlightening  and  timely  article  written 
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by  Representative  Ed  Feighan  for  the  Plain 
Dealer. 

I  have  had  the  good  fortune  of  serving  with 
Representative  Feighan  on  both  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  and  Judiciary  Committees 
since  our  election  to  Congress  in  1982.  Al- 
though the  gentleman  from  Ohio  has  proven 
to  be  an  expert  in  many  fields  of  Government. 
I  have  been  most  impressed  with  his  insights 
into  Middle  East  foreign  policy  issues. 

The  article  printed  below  is  a  case  in  point. 
I  urge  my  House  colleagues,  as  well  as  offi- 
cials in  the  White  House  and  State  Depart- 
ment, to  give  thorough  consideration  of  Rep- 
resentative Feighan's  remarks: 

Negotation  Can  Change  Minds 
(By  Edward  F.  Feighan) 
On  May  14,  the  Israeli  government  set 
forth  its  plan  to  end  the  intifada  and 
achieve  peace  with  the  Palestinians  and 
with  Jordan.  The  plan's  central  component 
is  an  election  in  which  the  population  of  the 
West  Bank  and  Gaza  would  choose  repre- 
sentatives to  negotiate  with  Israel  over  the 
short-  and  long-term  status  of  the  occupied 
areas. 

The  plan,  although  proposed  by  Likud 
Prime  Minister  'Yitzhak  Shamir,  has  the 
support  of  the  Labor  Party  and  represents 
the  first  consensus  Israeli  peace  initiative 
since  the  days  of  Camp  David,  a  decade  ago. 
For  that  reason  alone  it  merits  serious  con- 
sideration by  the  Arab  world  and  the  Bush 
administration. 

It  seems  to  be  receiving  it.  Secretary  of 
Stale  James  Baker  struck  exactly  the  right 
note  when  he  said  that  the  plan  "gives  us 
something  to  work  with. "  Unfortunately, 
however,  the  reaction  of  the  Palestinians 
has  been  negative. 

Bassam  Abu  Sharif,  a  PLO  spokesman  and 
top  aid  to  'Yasser  Arafat,  says  the  plan's 
main  problem  is  that  it  does  not  provide  for 
any  withdrawal  of  troops  from  the  West 
Bank  and  Gaza  before  elections  and  negoti- 
ations. Other  Palestinians  in  the  territories 
and  outside  of  them  are  saying  the  same 
thing. 

There  is  only  one  thing  wrong  with  that 
formulation.  It  stands  Security  Council  Res- 
olutions 242  and  338  on  their  heads.  Those 
resolutions  envision  Israeli  withdrawal  as  a 
goal  to  be  achieved  in  the  context  of  negoti- 
ations—not as  a  precondition.  After  all.  if 
withdrawal  from  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza  is 
the  first  step  in  the  negotiating  process, 
then  what  will  be  the  last? 

The  Israeli  plan,  on  the  other  hand,  close- 
ly tracks  both  the  Security  Council  resolu- 
tions and  the  Camp  David  peace  treaty.  It 
begins  with  elections  that  would  be  immedi- 
ately followed  by  negotiations  between 
Israel  and  the  elected  Palestinian  represent- 
atives with  the  goal  of  establishing  a  five- 
year  period  of  limited  self-rule.  No  later 
than  three  years  after  self-rule  has  been 
achieved,  negotiations  would  commence 
over  the  final  status  of  the  territories. 

It  is  at  this  point,  after  the  trial  autonomy 
period,  that  the  hard  questions  of  territorial 
withdrawal  and  ultimate  sovereignty  would 
be  addressed. 

It  is  also  at  this  point  that  the  Palestin- 
ians and  the  Israelis  can  be  expected  to  put 
forth  their  maximum  demands.  In  an  inter- 
view cited  in  the  April  11  New  York  Times. 
Shamir  indicated  that  he  expected  the  Pal- 
estinians to  demand  a  state  during  negotia- 
tions. "They  can  propose  whatever  they 
want. "  he  said.  But  he  added  that  I  have 
my  views.  I  have  my  positions." 
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And  we  know  what  they  are.  He  favors  Is- 
raeli sovereignty  over  all  of  historic  Israel, 
including  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza.  That  is. 
very  likely,  the  proposal  he  would  place 
upon  the  table.  Just  as  Palestinians  will 
likely  propose  an  independent  state  encom- 
passing those  same  territories. 

But.  if  recent  history  is  any  guide,  these 
demands  would  just  be  for  openers.  Shamir 
realizes,  as  the  Palestinians  should,  that  in 
negotiations  positions  change.  Accommoda- 
tions are  reached.  Compromises  are  arrived 
at.  That  is  what  negotiations  are  for. 

Former  Prime  Minister  Menachcm  Begin 
swore,  before  the  Camp  David  negotiations 
began,  that  he  would  never  relinquish  the 
Sinai  air  bases  to  Egypt.  But  once  he  saw 
that  President  Anwar  Sadat  was  committed 
to  peace,  he  agreed  to  give  them  up  along 
with  the  rest  of  Sinai.  In  return.  Israel  re- 
ceived peace  and  recognition  from  Egypt— 
and  a  l>order  that  has  been  quiet  for  10 
years. 

Similar  things  can  happen  again.  That  is 
why  Israeli  hawks  like  Ariel  Sharon  and 
£>avid  Levy  are  fighting  their  party  leaders 
plan.  They  fear  that  the  Shamir  proposal 
may  actually  lead  to  the  territorial  compro- 
mise they  refuse  to  contemplate.  And  it  is 
also  why  Palestinians  should  reject  PLO 
negativism  and  accept  Israels  offer  for  elec- 
tions followed  by  negotiations. 

Because  elections  and  negotiations  can 
lead  to  results  that  no  one  can  foresee— even 
peace  Ijetween  sworn  enemies.  More  misery 
for  both  sides  is  the  only  outcome  we  can 
exp>ect  from  a  continuation  of  the  status 
quo. 


HEROISM  DISPLAYED 


HON.  IKE  SKELTON 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  7,  1989 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  February  4, 
1988.  three  brothers  from  Buckner,  MO. 
drowned  when  they  fell  through  the  ice  on  a 
pond  near  their  home.  Aaron  Gragg  fell 
through  the  ice,  and  in  an  attempt  to  save  him 
from  drowning,  his  brother  Stephen  was  also 
submerged.  Their  brother  Chad  drowned  while 
trying  to  save  his  two  younger  brothers.  Chad 
an<*  Stephen  were  awarded  medals  from  the 
Carr>egie  Hero  Fund  Commission,  in  recogni- 
tion of  their  bravery  in  attempting  to  save  their 
txother.  On  May  19,  I  presided  over  the 
solemn  occasion  of  awarding  these  medals  to 
their  parents.  Mr  and  Mrs.  Charles  Gragg  I 
include  the  text  of  my  remarks  herewith: 
Remarks  of  Hon.  Ike  Skelton 

We  are  here  today  to  honor  a  family  for 
heroism  displayed  by  two  of  their  sons. 

Shortly  after  I  learned  of  the  tragic  news 
of  the  loss  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  W. 
Gragg  of  Buckner.  Missouri,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances surrounding  the  occurrence  of 
that  loss,  I  brought  the  acts  of  Chad  Eugene 
Gragg  and  Stephen  Douglas  Gragg  to  the 
attention  of  the  Carnegie  Hero  Fund  Com- 
mission. It  is  at  the  request  of  the  Commis- 
sion that  I  am  here  today  to  present  these 
Carnegie  Medals.  The  presentation  is  made 
here  at  this  school  at  the  request  of  Mrs. 
Gragg.  because,  in  her  words,  you  have 
"been  so  wonderful." 

This  Commission  was  established  in  1904 
by  Andrew  Carnegie  to  recognize  outstand- 
ing acts  of  selfless  heroism  performed  in  the 
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U.S.  and  Canada.  Recognition  of  acts  con- 
sidered worthy  by  the  Commi.ssion  consists 
of  a  medal,  known  as  the  Carnegie  Medal. 

To  give  you  a  better  understanding  of  the 
Carnegie  Hero  Fund  Commission  and  why  it 
was  established.  I'd  like  to  have  you  think 
back  with  me  for  a  few  moments  to  January 
25.  1904.  For  it  was  on  that  day  that  Alle- 
gheny County,  Pennsylvania  had  its  worst 
mine  disaster.  More  than  180  miners  died  in 
a  gas  explosion  at  the  Harwick  Mine,  near 
Cheswick. 

Shortly  after  the  explosion  occurred,  sev- 
eral men  who  had  not  been  in  the  mine 
when  the  blast  look  place  volunteered  to  go 
in  and  try  to  rescue  any  survivors.  We  know 
the  name  of  only  one  of  these  men.  He  was 
Dan  Lysle.  and  Dan  went  into  the  mine, 
even  though  he  knew  it  was  filled  with 
deadly  gas.  and  brought  out  one  man— the 
only  survivor  of  the  explosion.  But  Dan  did 
not  stop  there.  He  went  further  back  into 
the  mine  to  search  for  others,  and  it  was 
then  that  he  was  overcome  and  killed  by  the 
poLsonous  gas  fumes. 

Well,  that  was  of  cour.se  a  terrible  tragedy, 
and  one  that  brought  extreme  sorrow  and 
suffering  to  the  families  of  the  miners  who 
were  killed,  and  certainly  to  the  family  of 
Dan  who  had  a  wife  and  four  children.  How- 
ever, as  sometimes  happens  with  events  of 
this  type,  there  was  something  fine  and 
worthwhile  that  grew  out  of  it.  For  it  was 
this  tragic  explosion  more  than  any  other 
thing  that  was  responsible  for  the  founding 
of  the  Carnegie  Hero  Fund  Commission.  Mr. 
Carnegie  had  thought  for  .some  lime  about 
honoring  bravery,  but  it  was  Dan  Lysle's 
heroic  act  that  inspired  him  to  carry  out  his 
plans. 

Not  more  than  two  months  after  the  ex- 
plosion occurred  the  Commission  was 
formed,  and  a  trust  fund  was  established. 
Furthermore,  Mr.  Carnegie  specified  that  a 
medal  be  awarded  to  any  man  or  woman, 
boy  or  girl  who  voluntarily  risks  his  or  her 
life  to  an  extraordinary  degree  in  saving,  or 
attempting  to  save,  the  life  of  another.  And 
it  is  the  Commi.ssion  management  and  mem- 
bers of  the  board  of  directors  who  study  all 
the  heroic  acts  that  are  reported  and  decide 
which  ones  qualify  for  awards. 

Today,  we  honor  the  memory  of  two 
young  men.  schoolmates  of  yours,  who  at- 
tempted to  save  their  brother  Aaron,  also 
your  schoolmate,  on  February  4.  1988.  I  now 
read  to  you  the  citations  of  the  Carnegie 
Hero  Fund  Comrhi.ssion  concerning  the  two 
medals  I  am  about  to  present: 

"Stephen  Douglas  Gragg  died  attempting 
to  save  Aaron  Wayne  Gragg  from  drowning. 
Buckner.  Missouri.  February  4.  1988.  Aaron. 
11.  fell  through  the  ice  on  a  small  pond  and 
called  for  help.  His  brother.  Stephen.  8.  stu- 
dent, immediately  ran  onto  the  ice  for  him: 
nearing  the  hole,  he  slid  into  the  open  water 
and  submerged.  Another  brother  went  onto 
the  ice  for  the  boys;  he  too  broke  through. 
Firemen  arrived  shortly  and  pulled  the  boys 
from  the  pond,  but  none  of  them  could  Ije 
revived. 

"Chad  Eugene  Gragg  died  attempting  to 
save  Aaron  Wayne  Gragg  and  Stephen 
Douglas  Gragg  from  drowing,  Buchner.  Mis- 
souri. February  4.  1988.  When  Aaron.  11. 
fell  through  the  ice  on  a  small  pond  and 
called  for  help,  his  brother.  Stephen.  8.  ran 
onto  the  ice  for  him.  but  he  slid  into  the 
open  water  and  submerged.  Their  brother. 
Chad.  12.  student,  immediately  went  onto 
the  ice  for  the  boys.  Nearing  them,  he  too 
broke  through.  Firemen  arrived  shortly  and 
pulled  the  boys  from  the  pond,  but  none  of 
them  could  be  revived." 
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Words  or  medals  can  in  no  way  replace 
the  irreparable  loss  to  the  Gragg  family. 
However,  the  acts  of  heroism  of  Chad  and 
Stephen  will  long  be  remembered.  Their 
acts  of  heroism  are  being  recalled  and  hon- 
ored. 

Heroi.sm.  we  are  sure,  is  not  courage 
alone— it  is  not  bravery  alone.  It  includes 
some  noble  quality  that  permits  the  exercise 
of  the.se  virtues  in  defiance  of  the  funda- 
mental law  of  self-preservation.  We  find 
these  words  in  the  Bible,  and  they  are  fit- 
ting on  this  occasion: 

"Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this,  that 
a  man  lay  down  his  life  for  his  friends." 
(John  15:13) 

On  behalf  of  the  Carnegie  Hero  Fund 
Commission.  I  present  to  the  parents  of 
Chad  and  Stephen  Gragg  these  medals. 
They  are  truly  young  heroes  as  evidenced 
by  their  bold  attempt  to  save  their  brother 
Aaron. 


TOM  H.J.  BYUN 


HON.  MERVYN  M.  DYMALLY 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  7,  1989 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nse  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  Tom  H.J.  Byun.  Mr.  Tom  H.J. 
Byun  )oined  the  Korea  Times  in  Los  Angeles 
as  a  staff  reporter  in  1978.  He  has  written 
many  articles  concerning  U.S.  Government 
and  politics,  immigration  and  local  community 
affairs. 

His  articles  have  provided  a  means  of  in- 
creased awareness  and  understanding  of 
American  life  and  culture. 

He  has  t)een  recognized  by  many  communi- 
ty organizations,  U.S.  Government  agencies. 
State  legislators,  and  Members  of  Congress 
for  his  articles  and  commitment  to  community 
service.  Mr.  Byun's  journalism  experience 
began  as  a  student  reporter  at  Seoul  National 
University  in  Seoul,  Korea.  He  joined  the  edi- 
torial staff  of  the  Pax  Romana,  otherwise 
known  as  the  Korean  Catholic  Intellectual 
Movement  Journal,  published  in  Korea. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  invite  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  saluting  a  man  of  fine  journalistic  skill 
and  integrity.  We  appreciate  Mr.  Byun's  dedi- 
cation and  commitment  to  the  Korea  Times. 


CAMPAIGN  FINANCE  REFORM 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  7,  1989 

Mr  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
insert  my  Washington  Report  for  Wednesday, 
May  31,  1989,  into  the  Congressional 
Record: 

Campaign  Finance  Reform 

For  many  Americans,  the  1988  election 
campaign  represented  politics  at  its  worst: 
the  emphasis  on  image  at  the  expense  of 
substance,  the  dominance  of  negative  adver- 
tising, the  increasing  importance  of  money, 
and  the  growing  influence  of  political  action 
committees  (PACs).  To  restore  public  trust 
in  government,  the  system  of  financing  cam- 
paigns should  be  overhauled. 
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As  campaigns  employ  more  sophisticated 
techniques,  their  costs  have  risen  dramati- 
cally. Successful  campaigns  frequently  in- 
volve public-opinion  polls,  direct-mail  ap- 
peals, and  expensive  television  advertising. 
In  1976  the  aggregate  cost  of  campaigns  for 
the  U.S.  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives was  $155  million.  By  1988  it  was  $458 
million.  Expressed  another  way.  the  average 
cost  of  winning  a  House  seat  jumped  from 
$87,000  in  1976  to  $388,000  in  1988.  Success- 
ful Senate  candidates,  who  spent  an  average 
of  $609,000  in  1976.  needed  an  average  of 
$3.7  million  to  win  in  1988. 

The  increased  spending  has  been  fueled  in 
part  by  the  availability  of  contributions 
from  special-interest  PACs.  From  600  in 
1974,  the  number  of  federally  registered 
committees  has  grown  to  more  than  4.200. 
Nearly  every  major  corporation,  trade  asso- 
ciation, labor  union,  and  lobbying  group  has 
formed  a  PAC  to  support  sympathetic  can- 
didates. As  the  number  of  PACs  has  in- 
creased, the  importance  of  contributions  di- 
rectly from  individuals  has  declined. 

The  high  cost  of  campaigns  increases  the 
dependence  of  candidates  on  special-interest 
groups  for  support  and  forces  candidates  to 
spend  considerable  lime  raising  money  in- 
stead of  meeting  with  voters.  And  while 
PAC  contributions  have  mushroomed,  few 
challengers  have  benefitted.  Political  action 
committees  are  reluctant  to  support  chal- 
lengers because  they  are  afraid  of  alienating 
incumbent  Members  of  Congress.  Incum- 
bents build  up  huge  treasuries  to  discourage 
potential  opponents.  As  a  result,  elections 
have  become  less  competitive  and  the  public 
dialogue  is  diminished. 

There  is  a  growing  belief  that  the  flood  of 
money  is  influencing  not  only  the  conduct 
of  congressional  campaigns  but  the  behavior 
of  Members  after  the  election.  Although  the 
empirical  evidence  has  not  shown  a  connec- 
tion between  Members'  voting  records  and 
the  sources  of  their  campaign  funds,  the 
public  cannot  be  blamed  for  suspecting  oth- 
erwise. 

Although  now  widely  criticized,  our  cur- 
rent campaign  finance  laws  were  intended 
to  eliminate  corruption  and  reduce  the 
undue  influence  of  money  on  the  election 
process.  Amendments  to  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  in  the  1970s  were  de- 
signed to  reduce  the  role  of  wealthy  individ- 
uals while  legitimizing  the  proper  role  of  in- 
terest groups  through  PACs.  The  Congress 
did  this  by  narrowing  the  definition  of 
PACs  and  setting  a  contribution  limit  of 
$5,000  per  candidate  per  election.  Individual 
contributions  were  limited  to  $1,000  per  can- 
didate per  election. 

One  effort  by  the  Congress  to  address 
growing  campaign  costs  was  declared  uncon- 
stitutional by  the  Supreme  Court  in  1976. 
The  Court  rejected  mandatory  limits  im- 
posed on  overall  spending  by  candidates  and 
on  expenditures  from  personal  funds,  call- 
ing the  limits  an  unconstitutional  restric- 
tion on  freedom  of  speech.  In  response  to 
this  ruling,  several  Members  of  Congress 
have  suggested  that  candidates  be  encour- 
aged to  abide  by  voluntary  spending  limits. 
One  proposal  would  encourage  compliance 
by  providing  public  financing  to  a  candidate 
any  time  his  or  her  opponent  exceeded  the 
pre-determined  spending  guideline.  Such  a 
system  would  make  it  advantageous  for 
both  candidates  to  voluntarily  limit  spend- 
ing. Since  1976  the  U.S.  has  had  public 
funding  of  presidential  campaigns. 

Yet  such  proposals  have  met  serious  road- 
blocks. Some  Members  of  Congress  are 
philosophically  opposed  to  publicly  funded 
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congressional  campaigns,  saying  that  tax 
dollars  should  not  be  used  for  political  pur- 
poses. Many  Republicans  oppose  spending 
limits  because  they  might  place  challengers 
at  a  competitive  disadvantage  to  better- 
known  incumbents,  and  there  are  currently 
more  incumbent  Democrats  than  Republi- 
cans. 

We  should  not  let  the  stalemate  over 
public  funding  prevent  us  from  correcting 
abuses  in  the  way  campaigns  are  financed 
and  conducted.  One  of  the  most  promising 
proposals  would  encourage  voluntary  spend- 
ing limits  for  House  races  by  offering  re- 
duced postage  rates  and  discounted  broad- 
casting costs  to  candidates  who  accept 
spending  limits.  This  approach  would 
achieve  the  same  goal  as  public  financing 
but  would  be  easier  to  administer  and  less 
costly  to  implement. 

A  variety  of  other  reforms  would  also  be 
helpful.  We  should  dilute  the  importance  of 
PACs  by  capping  the  amount  of  PAC  contri- 
butions a  candidate  could  accept  per  elec- 
tion cycle  and  by  providing  individual  tax- 
payers a  $100  tax  credit  for  donations  to 
congressional  candidates.  We  should  ban 
•bundling"  of  checks  by  PACs,  by  which 
they  solicit  contributions  from  their  mem- 
bers and  send  them  collectively  to  a  candi- 
date to  avoid  the  $5,000  limit  on  PAC  contri- 
butions. We  should  give  closer  scrutiny  to 
■independent  expenditures  '  by  PACs.  This 
money  is  used  to  support  or  oppose  candi- 
dates, but  because  it  is  theoretically  not  co- 
ordinated with  a  candidates  organization,  it 
is  not  subject  to  any  federal  campaign 
limits.  We  should  also  lighten  up  the  way 
Members  can  use  campaign  funds  and  close 
the  loophole  that  allows  pre-1980  Members 
to  convert  leftover  campaign  funds  to  per- 
sonal use  after  they  leave  office. 

Campaign  finance  reform  poses  a  difficult 
challenge  for  Members  of  Congress;  how  to 
limit  the  role  of  money  in  elections  without 
giving  themselves  a  built-in  advantage  or 
placing  themselves  at  too  much  of  a  disad- 
vantage. Lawmakers  also  must  try  to  ensure 
fair  competition  in  the  political  arena  with- 
out limiting  citizens'  rights  to  support  can- 
didates of  their  choice.  Yet  reforming  the 
system  must  be  undertaken  if  we  are  to 
limit  the  disproportionate  influence  of  spe- 
cial interests,  encourage  grassroots  partici- 
pation in  the  political  process,  and  make 
sure  that  the  Congress  is  the  truly  repre- 
sentative body  the  nation's  founders  intend 
ed. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  GRAND 
MASTERS  OF  THE  CONNECTI- 
CUT MASONIC  GRAND  LODGE 


HON.  BRUCE  A.  MORRISON 

OF  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  7,  1989 
Mr.  MORRISON  o1  Connecticut.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  those  men 
who  have  led  the  Connecticut  Grand  Lodge  of 
Freemasons  dunng  its  distinguished  history, 
the  Grand  Masters.  This  Saturday.  June  10. 
1989,  the  Masons  of  Connecticut  will  cele- 
brate Grand  Masters  day.  I  am  disappointed 
that  other  business  will  keep  me  from  joining 
them  at  the  Walllngford  Masonic  Home  and 
Hospital  as  they  honor  those  who  have  led 
them  so  well. 

This  year   marks  the   bicentennial   of  the 
Connecticut  Grand  Lodge,  the  oldest  existing 
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Masonic  Grand  Lodge  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. As  the  country  finishes  celebrating  the 
bicentennial  of  its  constitution,  the  Masons  of 
the  Connecticut  Grand  Lodge  will  begin  cele- 
brating the  200th  anniversary  of  their  charier. 
Freemasonry  in  the  United  States  can  trace 
its  history  back  to  the  same  time  as  our  coun- 
try had  its  origins.  In  fact  the  father  of  our 
country,  George  Washington.  9  of  the  signers 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  13 
signers  of  the  Constitution  were  Masons.  Rev- 
olutionary War  hero  Maj.  Gen.  David  Wooster 
Is  considered  the  father  of  Freemasonry  in 
Connecticut. 

What  can  be  said  about  the  Masons  also 
applies  to  their  Grand  Masters.  They  are 
among  the  Nation's  most  highly  respected  or- 
ganizations. They  are  renown  for  their  dedica- 
tion and  for  their  charitable  devotions  of  time, 
energy,  and  finances  for  the  benefit  of  needy 
people.  The  Masonic  Home  and  Hospital 
where  they  will  be  gathering  this  Saturday  is  a 
prime  example  of  the  good  work  they  do. 

The  Masonic  Charity  Foundation  of  Con- 
necticut, the  philanthropic  arm  of  the  Con- 
necticut Grand  Lodge.  Is  also  celebrating  an 
important  anniversary,  its  centennial.  Begun 
simply  as  a  relief  fund  for  victims  of  the  Chica- 
go fire,  It  outlived  that  purpose  and  was  incor- 
porated as  a  foundation  by  the  Connecticut 
General  Assembly  in  1989.  At  first,  the  foun- 
dation concerned  itself  primanly  with  relief  ef- 
forts for  the  poor,  widowed,  and  orphaned. 
However,  the  success  of  those  efforts  gave 
rise  to  the  dream  of  creating  a  home.  In  1895 
the  property  was  purchased,  and  the  Masonic 
Home  and  Orphanage  was  founded  on  Its 
present  site  In  Walllngford.  The  home  grew  as 
the  demands  placed  on  it  increased.  Hospital 
wards  were  added  In  1919  and  1926,  and  a 
chronic  disease  wing  was  built  in  1963.  The 
1980's  saw  expansion  with  the  addition  of 
other  locations,  more  beds  at  the  home  and 
hospital,  a  statewide  outreach  program,  and  a 
residential  retirement  community  at  the  Wal- 
llngford facility.  Today  the  foundation  supports 
568  licensed,  long-term  care  beds  at  the 
home  and  hospital  and  156  more  at  Ashlar  of 
Newton. 

The  list  of  Freemasonry's  achievements 
and  contributions  to  society  continues  on  and 
on,  and  I  am  sure  it  will  keep  growing.  Howev- 
er, without  the  wise  and  visionary  leadership 
of  Grand  Masters  like  Luke  A.  Lockwood,  who 
Initiated  the  fund  in  1872,  the  list  would  not  be 
quite  as  long.  I  wish  the  1989  Grand  Master, 
Gail  Nelson  Smith,  success  equal  to  that  of 
his  predecessors.  He  has  a  fine  tradition  to 
follow  and  uphold. 


CALL  TO  CONSCIENCE  VIGIL 

HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  7,  1989 
Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  extend 
my  support  for  the  Call  to  Conscience  Vigil  for 
Soviet  Jews,  coordinated  by  my  colleagues 
JOHN  Miller  and  Peter  Kostmayer.  and 
sponsored  by  the  Union  of  Council  for  Soviet 
Jews.  Having  participated  for  many  years  in 
the  struggle  tor  the  freedom  of  Soviet  Jews,  I 
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am  encouraged  by  recent  strides  that  the 
Soviet  Government  has  made  toward  promot- 
ing tt>e  human  rights  for  refuseniks'  families. 
Yet  we  cannot  be  satisfied  with  these  initial 
steps.  We  must  not  rest  until  all  of  those  who 
desire  to  leave  are  given  permission  to  do  so. 
Among  the  thousands  of  refuseniks  who  still 
await  exit  visas  are  Emmanuel  and  Judith 
Lurie  of  Moscow. 

The  Lurie  family,  Including  Judith's  mother 
Rika,  first  applied  for  emigration  from  the 
Soviet  Union  back  in  1979  in  order  to  be  re- 
united with  their  family  in  Israel.  After  being 
granted  exit  visas  in  January  1980.  they  com- 
pleted all  tfie  necessary  procedures  required 
for  leaving  the  country,  including  the  purchase 
of  airline  tickets  and  the  packing  of  their  be- 
longings. In  addition,  their  children  were  taken 
out  of  school,  and  Emmanuel  resigned  from 
his  job. 

Five  days  t)efore  their  departure,  the  Lurie's 
were  informed  by  the  OVIR  [Office  of  Visas 
and  Registration]  that  their  exit  visas,  exclud- 
ing Judith's  mother.  Rika,  had  been  canceled 
due  to  reasons  of  state  security  in  connection 
with  Emmanuel's  work  in  1 962-64  at  a  chemi- 
cal plant.  Rika  was  warned  by  the  authorities 
tfiat  if  she  rejected  this  chance  to  leave  she 
would  not  be  given  a  future  opportunity.  After 
being  subjected  to  many  years  of  constant 
harassment  from  the  KGB.  Rika  was  forced 
into  making  the  painful  decision  to  leave  her 
family  and  friends  for  safety  in  Israel.  Howev- 
er, assurances  were  given  that  her  family 
would  tie  reallocated  visas  shortly. 

In  1987,  the  Lurie's  daughter,  Anna,  married 
Davkj  Schvartsman,  wfrase  family  had  also 
been  denied  exit  visas  since  1975.  In  1988, 
they  had  a  son.  Daniel.  In  August  of  last  year. 
the  Schvartsman  family,  including  David's  par- 
ents, applied  and  were  granted  permission  to 
leave  the  Soviet  Union  for  Israel.  This  means 
that  the  Lurie's  are  currently  separated  not 
only  from  their  mother  but  they  are  also 
forced  to  live  apart  from  their  daughter  and 
grandchild. 

Recently,  Emmanuel  Lurie  inquired  into  the 
Ministry  of  Chemical  Industry  in  order  to  deter- 
mine the  length  of  his  secrecy  period.  He  was 
informed  that  his  secrecy  would  not  be  lifted 
for  an  indefinite  r>eriod.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  General  Secretary  Gorbachev  has  on  pre- 
vious occasions  stated  that  "state  secrecy " 
canrrat  be  grounds  for  refusal  after  a  person 
has  been  separated  from  such  work  for  a 
period  of  10  years.  In  the  case  of  Emmanuel 
Lurie,  his  work  at  a  chemical  plant  ended  over 
15  years  ago.  That  fact,  when  coupled  with 
the  forced  separation  of  his  immediate  family. 
shouW  qualify  him  and  his  wife  for  an  exit 
visa. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  Mr.  Gorbachev's  statement 
to  fiave  any  significance,  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment must  grant  the  Luries  permission  to  emi- 
grate and  be  reunited  with  their  loved  ones. 
On  behalf  of  the  Luries  and  the  thousands  of 
Jews  in  Vne  Soviet  Union  who  also  wish  to 
emigrate,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  a 
call  for  tt>e  freedom  of  the  Luries  and  all  Jews 
¥»ho  wish  to  leave  from  the  USSR. 


SALUTE  TO  RICHARD 
MOSBARGER 


HON.  ELTON  GALLEGLY 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  7,  1989 

Mr.  GALLEGLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  once 
said  that  man  has  only  a  thin  layer  of  soil  be- 
tween himself  and  starvation.  Today,  Mr.  La- 
GOMARSiNO  and  I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  a 
resident  of  Fillmore,  CA,  who  has  trained  gen- 
erations of  students  in  the  art  of  cultivating 
that  thin  layer  of  soil. 

This  Saturday,  Richard  Mosbarger  will  retire 
after  34  years  of  teaching  agnculture  to  high 
school  students,  first  in  the  Bay  area,  and 
since  1962  in  his  hometown  of  Fillmore. 
During  that  time.  Mr.  Mosbarger  has  been  a 
State  leader  in  helping  to  keep  California  No. 
1  in  agriculture. 

His  list  of  accomplishments  are  impressive. 
He  helped  establish  an  80-acre  model  farm 
for  agriculture  students  to  learn  on,  has 
served  for  a  quarter-century  as  an  adviser  to 
the  Fillmore  Future  Farmers  of  America  and 
was  twice  named  as  Fillmore's  teacher  of  the 
year.  He  also  was  named  Man  of  the  Year  by 
the  local  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Beyond  his  local  accomplishments,  he 
helped  develop  curriculum  for  State  vocational 
agriculture,  was  honored  as  an  outstanding 
teacher  by  the  State  Association  of  California 
Agriculture  Teachers  Association,  and  Is  a 
master  teacher  trainer  for  Cal  Poly's  agricul- 
ture teachers  training  program. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Mosbarger  has  left  a 
legacy  of  excellence  that  will  be  enjoyed  by 
students  for  years  to  come.  Mr.  Lagomarsino 
and  I  ask  our  colleagues  to  join  us  In  honoring 
him,  and  in  wishing  him  well  upon  his  retire- 
ment. 


KREGER  TRUCK  RENTING  CO.: 
CELEBRATING  100  YEARS 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOURZ 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  7,  1989 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  Kreger  Truck  Renting  Co., 
located  in  the  Greenpoint  section  of  my  dis- 
trict, which  IS  celebrating  its  100th  anniversary 
this  year. 

The  streets  of  Williamsburg  in  Brooklyn 
were  clogged  with  horses  and  wagons,  the 
top  tune  of  the  day  was  "Oh  Promise  Me." 
and  Benjamin  Harrison  was  the  new  President 
of  the  United  States  when  a  young  man 
named  Abraham.  Kreger  started  hauling  store 
fixtures  in  his  horse-drawn  wagon. 

Family  tradition  has  it  that  Abraham,  a  mer- 
chant, loaned  his  horse  and  wagon  to  a  friend 
who  was  transporting  a  new  store  fixture.  Wil- 
liamsburg was  a  center  for  fixture  manufactur- 
ers in  those  days,  and  the  recent  Immigrant 
saw  an  opportunity  to  serve  those  manufactur- 
ers' transportation  needs.  The  rest  is  history. 

The  founder  turned  the  business  over  to  his 
son.  Alexander,  in  1 909  so  that  he  could  heed 
the   call   to   go  west,   eventually   settling   in 


Denver.  Back  in  New  York,  Alexander  contin- 
ued the  business  as  a  horse  and  wagon  firm 
until  one  day  around  1920  when,  Katie,  the 
horse,  died.  Then,  Alexander  was  persuaded 
by  an  autocar  salesman  to  purchase  a  truck 
rather  than  another  horse,  and  the  firm  moved 
into  a  new  era. 

"It  had  a  two-cylinder  engine,  and  I  can  still 
hear  the  distinctive  chuga-chuga  of  that 
engine,"  Philip  Kreger,  Alexander's  son,  re- 
calls. 

Philip  entered  the  firm  in  the  early  1930's. 
briefly  ran  a  finance  company  and  later,  the 
Overman  Tire  Co.  as  subsidiaries,  before  sell- 
ing off  these  in  1940  to  concentrate  on  the 
leasing  business  in  partnership  with  his  broth- 
er, Joseph. 

Each  of  the  brothers  has  had  one  son  enter 
the  business.  Joseph's  son,  Charles,  started 
"sweeping  out  the  office  in  the  1950's  when  I 
was  5."  and  was  officially  hired  in  1967  when 
he  was  old  enough  to  secure  student  working 
papers.  Philip's  son,  Alex,  joined  the  firm  in 
1965  after  graduating  from  the  Wharton 
School,  interrupting  his  career  between  1966 
and  1968  to  serve  a  tour  in  the  Coast  Guard. 

In  1973,  Charles  and  Alex  took  over,  assur- 
ing a  smooth  transition  of  control  to  the  fourth 
generation.  Today,  the  cousins  share  manage- 
ment responsibilities,  with  Alex  in  charge  of 
administration,  and  Charles  in  charge  of  oper- 
ations. 

Philip  proudly  anticipates  the  coming  year 
when  his  grandchildren  will  start  working  at 
Kreger  Truck  Renting. 

"The  fifth  generation  is  warming  up  in  the 
barn,"  he  says. 

Kreger  Truck  Renting,  which  employs  over 
45  of  my  constituents,  is  an  important  factor  in 
the  industry,  leasing  a  fleet  of  trucks,  from 
small  vans  to  over-the-road  tractor  trailers,  to 
over  90  New  York  area  manufacturers,  whole- 
salers, and  distributors.  The  lessor  has  had  re- 
lationships with  many  clients  for  over  40 
years. 

On  this  auspicious  occasion,  it  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  honor  the  Kreger  Truck 
Renting  Co.  and  to  offer  my  best  wishes  for 
another  100  prosperous  years  for  the  compa- 
ny and  for  the  Kreger  family. 


MEDAL  TO  HONOR 
COURAGEOUS  VETERANS 


HON.  FRANK  J.  GUARINI 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  7,  1989 

Mr.  GUARINI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  honored, 
along  with  54  of  my  colleagues,  to  introduce  a 
bill  to  establish  a  congressional  medal  to  com- 
memorate the  sacrifices  made  and  service 
rendered  to  the  United  States  by  those  veter- 
ans of  the  Armed  Forces  who  defended  Peari 
Harbor  and  other  military  installations  in 
Hawaii  against  attack  by  the  Japanese  on  De- 
cember 7.  1941. 

With  the  support  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, the  Secretary  will  determine  those  vet- 
erans who  are  eligible  to  receive  the  award.  It 
IS  my  sincere  hope  that  the  presentation  of 
this  well  deserved  medal  will  take  place  in 
time  for  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  attack  on 
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June  7,  1989 

Pearl  Harbor.  The  events  of  that  fateful  day, 
December  7,  1941,  served  to  unify  our  great 
Nation.  It  is  appropriate  that  we  honor  these 
courageous  veterans  who  defended  our  coun- 
try on  a  day  when  our  Nation  remembers. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  com- 
memorative medal  and  help  pass  this  legisla- 
tion in  time  for  the  50th  anniversary. 


LEGISLATION  TO  BAN  THE  IM- 
PORTATION OF  TEAK  WOOD 
AND  FISH  PRODUCTS  ORIGI- 
NATING IN  BURMA 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  7.  1989 

Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  bill  to  ban  the  importation  of  teak 
wood  and  fish  products  originating  in  Burma.  I 
tjelieve  a  ban  is  necessary  to  prevent  further 
financial  subsidization  of  the  current  brutal 
Burmese  military  regime. 

I  also  commend  President  Bush's  decision 
to  indefinitely  suspend  GSP  trade  benefits  for 
Burma  because  it  has  failed  to  protect  interna- 
tionally recognized  workers'  rights.  The  bill  I 
am  introducing  will  have  the  same  effect  as 
the  President's  commendable  decision:  To  fur- 
ther isolate  the  Burmese  military  regime  until  it 
commits  itself  to  respecting  human  rights,  po- 
litical liberalization,  and  national  reconciliation. 
Last  year  the  Senate  unanimously  adopted 
a  resolution  condemning  the  present  regime's 
brutality  and  calling  for  restoration  of  Burmese 
democracy.  That  resolution.  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 464,  was  adopted  in  the  midst  of  wide- 
spread popular  demonstrations  calling  for  de- 
mocracy, and  in  the  aftermath  of  a  brutal 
spree  of  murders  of  innocent,  unarmed,  and 
peaceful  demonstrators  by  the  Burmese 
Armed  Forces.  Although  tentative  steps  to 
reform  Burma's  political  system  were  taken 
after  the  Senate  spoke,  reform  was  short 
lived.  On  September  19.  1988,  the  Burmese 
Armed  Forces  began  a  massive  and  violent 
crackdown  to  suppress  the  voices  of  democ- 
racy in  Burma.  The  crackdown  left  thousands 
dead  and  the  military  in  full  control  of  Burma's 
political  apparatus. 

Burma's  terrible  human  rights  record  also 
made  it  the  subject  of  a  March  8,  1989,  reso- 
lution adopted  by  the  United  Nations  Human 
Rights  Commission.  I  am  pleased  that  our  del- 
egation was  successful  in  overcoming  the  op- 
position of  some  of  Burma's  current  economic 
partners  to  bring  Burma's  actions  to  the 
world's  attention. 

The  carnage  continues.  Since  September, 
thousands  of  refugees  have  fled  to  Burma's 
borders  with  Thailand,  China,  and  India,  where 
they  settled  under  the  protection  of  Burma's 
ethnic  minority  insurgents  to  form  the  alliance. 
The  Burmese  military  has  launched  offensives 
against  these  positions,  including  forays  into 
Thailand  to  attack  the  Insurgents  from  the 
rear.  The  attacks  have  been  brutally  carried 
out  without  regard  for  the  presence  of  civil- 
ians. 

In  response  to  the  September  suppression 
of  the  democratic  forces,  the  United  States 
suspended  aid  to  Burma.  Japan  and  the  Euro- 
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pean  Community,  Burma's  largest  aid  donors, 
followed.  Although  Japan  recently  resumed 
some  aid,  Burma  remains  starved  for  cash.  Its 
foreign  debt  is  now  $5.3  billion,  with  a  debt- 
servicing  ratio  approaching  1 00  percent. 

Burma's  prospect  for  reducing  its  foreign 
debt  are  slim.  After  26  years  of  the  "Burmese 
Way  to  Socialism"  the  economy  is  in  sham- 
bles. Rice  production  has  been  stifled  by  un- 
realistic production  quotas  and  low  govern- 
ment prices,  and  annual  rice  exports  have 
fallen  from  about  2  million  tons  in  the  1950's 
and  1960's  to  20,000  tons  in  1988.  Legal 
trade  has  for  many  years  been  supplanted  by 
black  market  cross-border  trading  in  consumer 
goods,  precious  stones,  and  teak.  According 
to  the  Institute  of  Asian  Studies  in  Bangkok, 
two-thirds  of  all  goods  imported  into  Burma  in 
1985  were  smuggled  from  Thailand.  The 
annual  value  of  smuggled  trade  is  estimated 
to  be  $3  billion,  or  40  percent  of  GNP. 

To  survive  amid  the  economic  carnage  it 
has  wreaked,  the  Burmese  military  junta  is 
cynically  selling  off  Burma's  remaining  re- 
sources: teak  wood  and  fish.  Regrettably,  the 
junta's  cynicism  has  found  ready  partners 
among  Burma's  neighbors.  Many  Thai  compa- 
nies and  two  Thai  state  enterpnses  have,  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  Thai  Government, 
signed  concessions  to  cut  millions  of  logs 
inside  Burma.  These  agreements  have  coin- 
cided with  the  Thai  Government's  decision  to 
forcibly  repatriate  dissident  Burmese  refugees. 
Firms  from  elsewhere,  including  Hong  Kong, 
Japan,  Singapore,  and  Europe,  have  also  re- 
portedly participated  in -the  Burmese  teak  bo- 
nanza. 

In  addition,  at  least  15  fishing  concessions 
worth  over  $17  million  have  gone  to  Japa- 
nese, Thai,  Malaysian,  Singaporean,  Austra- 
lian, and  South  Korean  fishing  companies. 

The  money  from  these  concessions  will  not 
help  ordinary  Burmese.  In  fact,  they  will  hurt 
the  people  of  Burma  both  economically  and 
politically.  Already,  100  Burmese  fishing  boats 
are  reportedly  lying  idle  on  the  Andaman  Sea 
coast  because  fishing  rights  have  been  sold 
to  foreign  interests.  Rather,  the  profits  will  pro- 
long the  life  of  the  current  government  and 
equip  the  Burmese  military  for  yet  more  vio- 
lence. Even  the  act  of  felling  trees  has  military 
value,  as  the  jungle  trails  cut  by  loggers  will 
provide  the  Burmese  army  access  to  isolated 
jungle  strongholds  of  the  ethnic  minority  re- 
sistance. 

Further,  the  Burmese  military  has  undertak- 
en an  effort  to  invite  foreign  investors  into 
Burma,  but  with  an  eye  to  earn  money  to 
maintain  power,  not  to  develop  the  Burmese 
economy.  And  the  previous  record  of  foreign 
economic  investment  in  Burma  is  not  encour- 
aging. Until  this  year,  the  only  joint  venture  the 
Burmese  Government  permitted  with  a  foreign 
company  was  a  small  arms  and  ammunition 
plant  run  by  the  West  German  firm  Fritz 
Werner.  Despite  Germany's  suspension  of  aid 
to  the  Burmese  regime,  this  plant  still  efficient- 
ly produces  the  weapons  of  death  used  by  the 
Burmese  military.  It  is  long  past  the  time  when 
the  German  Government  should  have  taken 
actions  to  stop  all  such  assistance. 

The  massive  Burmese  logging  concessions 
are  all  the  more  troublesome  in  light  of  the 
need  to  control  deforestation.  In  1900  there 
were  2.49  million  square  kilometers  of  virgin 
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forest  in  Southeast  Asia,  outside  of  Papua, 
New  Guinea.  Today,  only  602,000  square  kilo- 
meters remain.  In  a  recent  report,  the  Bang- 
kok-based Economic  and  Social  Commission 
for  Asia  and  the  Pacific  concluded  that 
"floods,  mudslides,  even  earthquakes  and 
droughts  can  be  directly  related  to  deforest- 
ation." 

Last  October,  deforestation  in  Thailand 
caused  floods  that  claimed  the  lives  of  at 
least  350  people.  In  January,  the  Thai  Govern- 
ment banned  all  logging  concessions  within  its 
borders.  Whereupon  Thai  logging  companies 
moved  their  operations  across  tfie  border  to 
Burma.  Burma  reportedly  has  80  percent  of 
the  world's  remaining  teak  reserves,  but  the 
Burmese  military  has  no  interest  in  protecting 
this  resource  or  its  environment:  Its  only  con- 
cern is  the  money  to  stay  in  power.  U  Nu, 
Burma's  last  freely  elected  leader,  says  of  this 
activity:  "Our  forests  will  disappear."  Similarly, 
the  Bangkok-based  newspaper,  the  Nation, 
has  expressed  reservations  at)Out  the  environ- 
mental consciousness  of  Thai  logging  compa- 
nies now  racing  into  Burma: 

Given  their  questionable  record  in  Thai- 
land, there  appears  little  hope  that  these 
firms  will  adhere  to  the  rules  of  "selective 
cutting"  in  our  neighboring  countries.  The 
massive  forest  depletion  in  those  countries 
will  not  only  lake  their  toll  on  those  soci- 
eties, but  will  also  affect  Thailand's  already 
vulnerable  environment  in  the  long  run." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  note  that  America  has 
had  nothing  but  admiration  for  Thailand's 
ever-increasing  commitment  to  democracy. 
Our  hope  that  Burma  might  some  day  enjoy 
democracy  is  strengthened  by  our  knowledge 
that  Thailand  has  already  achieved  it.  Democ- 
racy has  made  Thailand  prosperous,  and 
prosperity  has  made  it  powerful.  I  hope  and 
trust  that  it  will  use  its  power  to  support,  not 
hinder,  democratic  forces  in  Southeast  Asia. 

In  the  meantime,  the  United  States  must  do 
what  it  can  to  keep  hard  currency,  and  the 
guns  that  hard  currency  buys,  from  the  Bur- 
mese military.  Therefore,  1  strongly  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  the  swift  passage  of 
this  legislation  to  ban  importation  of  teak  and 
fish  products  from  Burma.  The  United  States 
cannot  reward  the  Burmese  military  by  pur- 
chasing the  resources  it  is  stealing  from  its 
own  people. 


SUPPORT  FOR  BALTIC 
INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  7,  1989 
Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  a  few 
months  ago,  the  people  of  Lithuania  com- 
memorated the  71st  anniversary  of  their  inde- 
pendence with  demonstrations  calling  for 
greater  autonomy  and  individual  freedoms.  I 
would  like  to  add  my  voice  to  those  of  my  col- 
leagues in  support  for  the  Lithuanian  people  in 
this  recent  quest  for  fundamental  human 
rights. 

When  the  Lithuanians  proclaimed  their  inde- 
pendence on  February  16,  1918,  It  marked  the 
end  of  a  century  long  domination  over  their 
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sovereignty  by  Russia.  Constitutionally  guaran- 
teed freedoms  were  established  in  1922  set- 
ting in  place  a  democratic  society  based  on 
respect  for  civil  liberties.  However,  this  free- 
dom was  short  lived  As  a  result  of  a  1940 
secret  agreement  between  Stalin  and  Nazi 
Germany,  Soviet  forces  occupied  Lithuania. 
The  Soviets  clearly  violated  a  1920  peace 
treaty  when  they  annexed  Lithuania— a  move 
that  has  never  been  formally  recognized  by 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  continual  repression  of  their 
religion,  their  culture,  and  their  language  has 
not  stemmed  the  desire  for  freedom  within  the 
hearts  of  3.6  million  Inhabitants  of  Lithuania. 
Although  their  recent  quest  for  freedom  did 
not  survive,  the  quest  for  fundamental  liberties 
like  all  othier  struggles  is  unquenchable  and 
will  continue  until  each  individual  is  guaran- 
teed basic  respect  for  their  own  choices  in 
life.  I  salute  the  courageous  people  of  Lithua- 
nia, as  well  as  the  people  of  Latvia  and  Esto- 
nia, who  through  their  demonstrations  remind 
the  entire  world  that  it  is  necessary  to  stand 
up  to  repression  in  order  to  fight  for  such  a 
righteous  cause  as  basic  human  rights. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

CALIFORNIA  COOPERATIVE 
EXTENSION-75  YEARS  OLD 


June  7,  1989 

sion  Service  people  publicly.  Happy  75th  birth- 
day. 


STOP  DOMESTIC  VIOLENCE 


HON.  LOUISE  M.  SLAUGHTER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  7.  1989 

Ms.  SLAUGHTER  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  introducing  legislation  today  which  will 
help  to  protect  victims  of  one  of  the  most  rep- 
rehensible, yet  least  understood  crimes,  that 
of  spouse  abuse.  Spouse  abuse  takes  many 
ugly  forms.  Unfortunately,  the  beating  and  in- 
timidation, the  threats  and  the  humiliation 
often  go  unnoticed  because  domestic  violence 
is  usually  carried  out  behind  closed  doors 

My  bill  specifically  addressed  the  plight  of 
those  wfio  as  citizens  of  another  country  have 
married  an  American  only  to  become  the 
target  of  physical  or  mental  cruelty.  Last  year 
a  case  came  to  my  attention  that  both  broke 
my  heart  and  made  me  very  angry  A  Haitian 
woman  who  had  recently  marned  an  American 
had  become  the  victim  of  domestic  violence 
Her  husband  was  physically  abusive.  She  was 
terrified  to  tell  anyone  about  it  and  was  at  a 
toss  as  to  what  to  do  about  her  situation.  She 
finaily  mustered  the  courage  to  talk  to  a 
friend,  onfy  to  discover  that  the  law  does  not 
provide  any  clear  protection  for  someone  in 
her  predicament.  The  ambiguity  of  the  law  can 
trap  a  spouse  in  an  abusive  situation  for  up  to 
2  years.  Even  at  the  end  of  the  2  years  the 
fate  of  the  battered  spouse  is  still  firmly  in  the 
tiands  of  tfie  abuser 

The  bill  which  I  am  introducing  will  clarify 
the  present  statute  to  protect  those  who 
abandoned  ttieir  own  countries  to  build  a  new 
life  in  the  United  States  only  to  become  vic- 
tims of  harassment  or  physical  abuse.  I  hope 
all  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in  this  effort  to 
end  domestic  violence. 


UMI 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  7,  1989 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  the  Coop)erative  Extension  Service  is 
celebrating  the  75th  anniversary  of  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Smith-Lever  Act.  This  landmark 
legislation  which  was  enacted  in  1914,  estab- 
lished on  a  national  basis  the  agricultural  ex- 
tension system.  This  system,  which  later  was 
named  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service, 
has  played  a  major  role  in  the  economy  of  the 
Nation  and  the  State  of  California.  As  our  so- 
ciety has  changed,  so  has  cooperative  exten- 
sion. While  still  offering  excellent  information 
to  agricultural  producers,  cooperative  exten- 
sion also  provides  services  to  the  poor,  the 
young,  and  the  elderly,  in  rural,  suburban,  and 
urban  areas. 

In  California,  our  Cooperative  Extension 
Sen/ice  has  grown  with  the  State's  needs.  It 
has  a  strong  focus  in  the  various  areas  of  ag- 
ncultura!  production.  It  has  helped  the  food 
and  agriculture  industry  to  lead  all  sectors  in 
the  State  and  has  helped  California  agnculture 
become  a  national  leader  Extension  person- 
nel perform  a  number  of  valuable  services 
and  our  State  extension  system  is  one  of  the 
most  innovative  in  the  country  We  are  leaders 
in  the  use  of  integrated  pest  management 
[IPM]  thanks  to  our  Cooperative  Extension 
Service.  The  use  of  computers,  sophisticated 
imgation  systems,  and  the  rest  of  the  ad- 
vances which  we  view  as  commonplace  m  our 
State  are  all  the  result  of  the  hard  work  per- 
formed by  extension  personnel. 

But  cooperative  extension  is  not  just  limited 
to  helping  the  State's  farmers  and  ranchers. 
The  4-H  youth  programs  have  helped  genera- 
tions of  young  people  learn  skills  and  values 
that  have  served  them  throughout  their  lives. 
The  entire  family  is  helped  by  the  programs 
which  home  economists  bring  to  help  home- 
makers.  The  low-income  populations  are 
served  by  extension's  Expanded  Food  and 
Nutntion  Education  Program  [EFNEP]  which 
helps  low-income  families  get  the  most  nutri- 
tious food  from  their  shopping  dollar  In  urban 
and  suburban  areas,  extension  has  shifted  its 
role  to  help  our  urban  gardeners  and  through- 
out the  State  gardening  skills  are  learned 
through  the  master  gardening  programs 

The  Cooperative  Extension  Service  pro- 
grams extend  into  nearly  every  community  in 
the  State  and  we  tend  to  take  for  granted  the 
services  which  are  provided  "If  you  have  a 
problem  you  )ust  call  the  county  extension 
office."  How  many  times  have  we  all  heard 
that?  It  IS  fitting  that  California  has  designated 
this  week  as  Cooperative  Extension  Week,  so 
that  we  can  recognize  the  hard-working  men 
and  women  who  provide  the  services  upon 
which  we  have  come  to  depend. 

I  am  glad  to  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
work  with  the  Cooperative  Extension  Sen/ice, 
in  my  role  on  the  Agnculture  Committee  and 
as  an  ordinary  person  who  has  called  upon 
them  for  advice.  And  I  am  glad  to  have  this 
opportunity  to  thank  the  Cooperative  Exten- 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  LYNN  MARTIN 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  7,  1989 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  express  my  regret  at  having  been  unable  to 
join  my  colleagues  yesterday  in  support  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  136,  a  resolu- 
tion expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  with 
regard  to  the  movement  for  democracy  in 
China. 

Like  all  Americans  I  have  been  inspired  by 
the  determination  and  courage  shown  over 
the  past  several  weeks  by  students  in  the 
People's  Republic  of  China.  The  decision  of 
the  Chinese  Government  to  react  in  so  shock- 
ing and  brutal  a  manner  to  their  calls  for 
greater  freedom  and  democracy  in  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  is  indeed  deplorable.  The  aspi- 
rations and  the  ideals  which  Chinese  students 
the  world  over  have  expressed  cannot  be 
crushed  by  force.  The  government  in  Beijing 
can  bring  only  discredit  to  itself  by  allowing 
the  brutality  to  continue. 


FISH  ANNUAL  SURVEY  FINDS 
ENVIRONMENT  AND  ECONOMY 
MAIN  CONCERNS 


HON.  HAMILTON  FISH,  JR. 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  7.  1989 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  release  the 
results  of  my  annual  constituent  survey,  which 
finds  a  clear  consensus  for  environmental 
cleanup  and  definite  positions  on  economic 
issues.  My  constituents  have  strong  opinions 
over  the  need  for  action  to  clean  up  the  envi- 
ronment, and  on  taxation. 

More  than  90  percent  of  those  responding 
called  for  a  strong  national  policy  to  promote 
recycling  and  use  of  biodegradable  products- 
even  if  this  results  in  increased  costs  to  busi- 
ness, consumers,  or  local  government.  Also, 
88.3  percent  called  for  tougher  air  quality 
standards,  emissions  controls,  and  changes  in 
gas  mileage  levels  to  combat  ozone  pollution. 

Mid-Hudson  residents  were  equally  decisive 
in  their  responses  to  questions  Impacting  on 
the  economy  and  their  own  pocketbooks.  On 
the  controversy  over  State  and  local  sales 
taxes  on  mail  order  sales,  66.3  percent  op- 
posed congressional  legislation  requiring 
these  tax  collections.  While  another  53.0  per- 
cent expressed  opposition  to  proposals  on 
value  added  taxes.  On  a  related  tax  question, 
64.0  percent  checked  off  their  opposition  to 
Federal  increases  In  the  gasoline  tax. 

Residents  of  the  21st  district  came  out 
strongly  for  tax  reductions  on  capital  gains; 
63.7  percent  said  they  were  in  favor  of  reduc- 
ing the  tax  on  long-term  capital  gains  to  en- 
courage longer-term  business  investment  and 
planning.  A  decisive  70  percent  majority  ex- 
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pressed  support  for  legislative  limitations  on 
hostile  takeovers  and  leveraged  buyouts. 

A  plurality,  47.7  percent,  favored  the  Bush 
proposal  raising  the  minimum  wage,  coupled 
with  a  subminimum  youth  or  training  wage.  Of 
those  responding,  23.4  percent  said  no— in- 
stead expand  earned  income  tax  credit  for 
low-income  workers.  While  another  28.9  per- 
cent favored  a  minimum  wage  increase  with- 
out a  differential  wage. 

Residents  of  the  21st  district  strongly  reject- 
ed proposals  that  legalization  of  drugs  is  a 
way  to  take  profits  out  of  drug-related  crime 
and  reduce  the  level  of  violence  of  the  war  on 
drugs;  67.5  percent  said  they  opposed  legal- 
ization, while  only  21.3  percent  supported  the 
idea;  11.2  percent  registered  no  clear  position; 
68.4  percent  of  those  responding  expressed 
personal  concern  over  drug  abuse. 

On  the  issue  of  campaign  reform,  55.9  per- 
cent responding  favored  limiting  contributions 
by  political  action  committees  (PACs)  and  initi- 
ating congressional  campaign  financing  with 
public  funds;  34.2  percent  said  they  were  op- 
posed; while  another  9.8  percent  were  unde- 
cided. 

On  the  subject  of  Congress  creating  a  citi- 
zens corps  of  volunteers— civilian  and  mili- 
tary—who would  be  paid  in  education,  voca- 
tional training,  or  home  purchase  vouchers, 
51.9  percent  favored  the  concept,  and  26.2 
percent  said  they  were  opposed.  Another  21.9 
percent  were  undecided. 

In  the  foreign  policy  area,  84.1  percent  of 
those  constituents  responding  said  they  fa- 
vored continuation  of  the  United  States  dialog 
with  the  PLO  now  that  Chairman  Yasser 
Arafat  has  recognized  Israel's  right  to  exist 
and  renounced  terrorism. 

The  response  to  these  surveys,  which  I 
conduct  each  year,  is  enormously  helpful  to 
me  in  learning  what  my  constituents  think  on 
a  range  of  domestic  and  foreign  policy  issues. 
My  votes  are  based  on  my  constituents'  views 
as  to  the  best  interests  of  the  district  and  the 
Nation.  This  year  the  number  of  respondents 
was  at  a  record  high.  I  and  my  staff  appreci- 
ate the  efforts  made  to  give  us  a  complete 
and  detailed  response  in  many  cases,  to  the 
survey  questionnaire. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

NATIONAL  TOURISM  WEEK 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  BILL  NELSON 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  7,  1989 
Mr.  NELSON  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
chairman  of  the  U.S.  Congressional  Travel 
and  Tounsm  Caucus,  it  is  my  pleasure  to  join 
my  caucus  colleagues,  in  introducing  a  resolu- 
tion that  declares  the  week  beginning  May  13, 
1990,  as  "National  Tourism  Week. " 

This  resolution  is  an  important  way  to  ap- 
plaud the  commendable  efforts  of  an  industry 
that  Is  vitally  important,  not  only  to  my  own 
State  of  Florida's  economic,  social,  and  cultur- 
al well-being,  but  to  that  of  the  Nation.  The 
tourism  community  includes  millions  of  work- 
ers in  hotels,  entertainment,  amusement 
parks,  recreation,  transportation,  restaurants, 
and  other  tounst-related  enterpnses.  Their  col- 
lective businesses  and  workers  make  a  valua- 
ble contribution  to  the  welfare  of  this  country. 
This  year  a  record  number  of  international 
visitors  are  expected  to  invade  the  United 
States.  We  can  expect  35.8  million  visitors 
from  overseas  which  is  2  million  more  than  we 
received  in  1988. 

We  welcome  those  people  from  other  na- 
tions because  we  believe  international  travel- 
ers and  our  U.S.  citizens  benefit  tremendously 
from  the  educational  and  cultural  enlighten- 
ment of  a  travel  experience.  Tourism  is  vital  to 
our  way  of  life,  to  the  understanding,  and  to 
the  friendship  among  people  of  many  lands. 
To  pay  tribute  to  tourism  and  all  its  education- 
al, economic,  and  recreational  benefits,  1  intro- 
duce for  the  sixth  consecutive  year  a  bill  com- 
memorating National  Tounsm  Week  1990. 


HON.  JACK  BUECHNER 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  7,  1989 
Mr.  BUECHNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  un- 
avoidably absent  from  the  House  during  pro- 
ceedings on  Tuesday,  June  6.  Had  I  been 
present,  I  would  have  voted  "no"  on  rollcall 
No.  72  (approval  of  the  Journal);  "no" 
(Michel)  on  rollcall  No.  73  (election  of  the 
Speaker);  "yes"  on  rollcall  No.  74  (semicon- 
ductor agreement,  House  Resolution  146); 
"no"  on  rollcall  No.  75  (water  resources  au- 
thorization, H.R.  1101);  "yes"  on  rollcall  No. 
76  (democracy  in  China,  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  136). 


DEMOCRACY  ON  THE  MARCH 


HON.  LAWRENCE  COUGHLIN 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  7,  1989 
Mr    Coughlin.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  has  been 
one  of  the  most  histonc  weeks  I  have  expen- 
enced  in  more  than  20  years  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 

In  these  United  States,  we  once  again  wit- 
nessed a  peaceful  transition  of  power.  We 
elected  a  new  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives—the third  most  powerful  position 
in  the  United  States.  As  in  Watergate,  our 
Constitution  and  our  system  provided  for  an 
orderly  succession  and— equally  important- 
reflected  the  collective  instincts  of  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

The  charges  brought  against  the  former 
Speaker  were  far  from  mindless  cannibalism. 
The  House  Ethics  Committee's  call  to  investi- 
gate these  matters  was  bipartisan  and  reflect- 
ed the  public  view  that  Speaker  Wright  had 
stepped  over  the  line  of  propnety.  1  must  say 
that  Committee  Chairman  Julian  Dixon. 
whom  1  sat  beside  for  years  in  my  capacity  as 
the  former  ranking  Republican  on  the  District 
of  Columbia  Appropriations  Subcommittee,  is 
a  man  of  great  integrity,  and  is.  in  my  opinion, 
one  of  the  fairest  individuals  serving  in  the 
Congress. 
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While  these  events  transpired  here,  nations 
around  the  world  were  trying  to  cope  with  the 
chaos  created  by  systems  that  do  not  provide 
for  peaceful  transitions  or  reflect  the  people's 
will.  Compare  the  situation  in  the  United 
States  to  the  crises  now  taking  place  around 
the  globe. 

Dramatic  change  has  occurred  in  the  Soviet 
Union  with  the  advent  of  Glasnost  and  Peres- 
troika.  Yet  without  endunng  precepts  like 
those  embodied  in  our  noble  Constitution,  it 
remains  unclear  how  the  disparate  peoples  of 
that  unhappy  union  can  forge  a  common  will. 
Just  this  week,  scores  were  killed  in  new 
ethnic  strife  in  Uzbekistan.  The  peoples  of  the 
Baltic  states,  Ukraine,  Armenia,  Georgia.  Cen- 
tral Asia,  and  elsewhere  all  press  for  their 
rights  as  the  bureaucratic  vestiges  of  totalitari- 
anism resist. 

Meanwhile,  our  hearts  go  out  to  the  stu- 
dents and  workers  of  Beijing,  who.  with  un- 
compromising bravery,  put  themselves  in 
harm's  way  in  the  interest  of  freedom  and  re- 
sponsive government.  The  rule  of  Deng 
Xiaoping  has  been  thoroughly  discredited  by 
the  true  popular  sentiment  of  the  Chinese 
populace. 

Along  these  lines.  I  would  note  my  view  that 
old  China-hand  George  Bush  has  handled  the 
United  States  response  exactly  correctly  by 
taking  decisive  action  but  refusing  to  be  stam- 
peded until  the  smoke  clears. 

In  Poland,  where  voters  just  participated  in 
the  most  democratic  elections  since  World 
War  II.  freedom  is  also  seeking  its  legs.  The 
government  of  General  Jaruzelski  has  finally 
realized  what  the  Chinese  leadership  appar- 
ently does  not  yet  know:  The  will  of  the 
people  cannot  be  suppressed  forever.  Next 
door  in  Hungary,  this  message  has  also  been 
received. 

Elsewhere,  the  Ayatollah  Khomeini,  nemesis 
of  Democratic  and  Republican  Administrations 
alike,  has  died,  opening  possibilities  of  new 
movement  in  United  States-Iranian  relations. 
The  future  of  theocracy  in  Iran  is  unclear,  but 
It  remains  dubious  in  the  long-term  without 
Khomeini  at  the  helm.  As  events  unfold,  the 
possibility  of  obtaining  the  release  of  Ameri- 
can hostages  in  Lebanon  may  be  enhanced. 
Though  Iran  will  likely  experience  turbulence 
as  leaders  of  the  vanous  factions  vie  for  su- 
premacy. I  think  new  opportunities  for  stability 
in  the  region  will  face  the  Uni»ed  States  in  the 
days  ahead. 

Finally,  as  we  look  south,  the  increasingly 
democratic  body  of  nations  in  Latin  America, 
working  in  partnership  with  the  United  States 
through  the  Organization  of  Amencan  States, 
strives  for  a  democratic  solution  in  Panama. 

As  we  ponder  these  events  occurring 
around  the  world,  it  is  most  useful  to  reflect 
on  the  model  of  government  that  the  United 
States  has  provided  to  the  worid  for  two  cen- 
turies now.  Our  Nation  was  blessed  with  fore- 
fathers who.  experienced  in  the  deprivations 
of  tyranny,  had  the  wisdom  to  ensure  the  em- 
bodiment of  the  will  of  the  people  in  our  guid- 
ing documents— the  Constitution  and  the  Bill 
of  Rights.  The  great  Amencan  expenment  in 
democracy  was  a  success,  and  remains  suc- 
cessful today,  because  it  has  always  recog- 
nized that  governments  are  subservient  to  the 
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will  of  the  people.  In  the  long  run,  only  the  will 
of  the  people  endures. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  TOM  BEVILL 

OF  ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  7,  1989 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  1,  1989,  I 
was  attendir>g  a  funeral  service  at  the  Wash- 
ington Cathedral  for  a  close  friend  of  many 
years. 

As  a  result,  I  arrived  back  at  the  House 
floor  just  after  the  voting  time  expired  on  H.R. 
2392,  to  amend  section  37  of  the  Mineral 
Leasing  Act,  relating  to  shale  claims 

Had  I  been  able  to  vote,  I  would  have  voted 
yes  on  this  measure. 


NEW  JERSEY  PRIDE  HONOR 
ROLL-EDUCATION 


UMI 


HON.  DEAN  A.  GALLO 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  7,  1989 

Mr.  GALLO.  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  with  a  sense 
of  pride  that  today  I  wish  to  recognize  a  New 
Jersey  citizen  who  has.  over  the  last  33  years, 
displayed  a  genuine  care  and  concern  for 
education  In  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

I  am  speaking  of  Mr.  George  A.  Snow,  who 
will  soon  be  retiring  from  his  position  as 
Morris  County  Superintendent  of  Schools  after 
14  years.  Residents  of  New  Jersey,  not  simply 
Morris  County,  are  Indebted  to  Mr.  Snow  for 
the  success  he  has  had  in  promoting  quality 
education  within  our  State. 

Mr.  Snow  received  a  bachelor  of  science 
degree  in  txisiness  education  from  Rider  Col- 
lege in  1 956  and  earned  his  master  of  science 
in  secondary  education  from  Rutgers  Universi- 
ty 6  years  later.  He  earned  both  initial  and 
secondary  prirKipal's  certifications  from 
Newrark  State  College  and  Rutgers  University 
respectively.  In  1 956  he  earned  an  administra- 
tor's certification  from  Newark  State. 

Working  for  the  New  Jersey  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  Mr.  Snow  served  as  coor- 
dinator of  the  office  of  adult  basic  education 
from  1969  to  1975.  From  1975  to  the  present 
he  was  the  Morris  County  Superintendent  of 
ScfKX>ls.  Prior  to  working  for  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education.  Mr.  Snow  worked  in  the 
Asbury  Park  Scfvx)l  System  for  1 2  years 

The  list  of  awards  Mr.  Snow  has  received 
over  tfie  years  is  long  and  illustnous.  The 
Council  of  County  Colleges  of  New  Jersey  10- 
Year  Award  in  1989  and  the  Morris  County 
Association  of  Elementary  and  Middle  School 
Administrators  Outstanding  Service  Award  in 
1988  give  you  some  idea  as  to  the  quality  of 
leadership  George  Snow  brought  to  the  State 
Department  of  Education.  In  addition,  he 
serves  on  numerous  committees  and  tx>ards. 
inside  arxl  outside  of  New  Jersey 

Mr.  Snow  is  also  an  active  memtier  in  the 
community.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Corpora- 
tion of  the  United  Ways  of  Morris  County  and 
the  Morris  County  Cancer  Society,  chainng 
their  Great  American  Smoke  Out  in  1 986 
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George  Snow  is  undoubtedly  deserving  of 
such  high  praise.  He  made  it  his  duty  to  ad- 
vance the  educational  system  of  New  Jersey 
and  has  done  an  admirable  job.  His  wife  and 
four  children,  as  well  as  people  all  over  New 
Jersey,  should  be  very  proud  of  George  A. 
Snow. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of  people  all  over 
New  Jersey  and  the  I1th  distnct.  I  ask  for 
your  recognition  for  the  accomplishments  of 
Mr.  George  A.  Snow,  a  member  of  my  New 
Jersey  Pride  Honor  Roll. 


June  7,  1989 

join  me  in  extending  very  best  wishes  to  all  of 
the  participants  In  the  Newarks  of  the  World 
Reunion. 


SALUTE  TO  NEWARKS  OF  THE 
WORLD 


HON.  DONALD  M.  PAYNE 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  7,  1989 

Mr.  PAYNE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  coming  weekend,  my  home  city  of 
Newark.  NJ,  is  proud  to  host  an  event  that  will 
draw  together  people  from  all  over  the  United 
States  and  the  world  who  share  a  geographi- 
cal bond.  All  hail  from  locations  called 
Newark. 

The  Newarks  of  the  World  Reunion  will  be 
attended  by  over  50  officials  from  over  a 
dozen  Newarks.  Our  community  is  excited 
about  the  opportunity  to  show  visitors  our  city 
and  to  get  acquainted  with  our  counterparts 
from  far  and  wide. 

Newark,  NJ.  boasts  an  interesting  history 
and  a  vision  for  the  future.  Founded  In  1666 
by  Robert  Treat,  it  is  the  third  oldest  city  In 
the  United  States  George  Washington 
camped  in  Newark  during  the  American  Revo- 
lution. Two  of  our  Newark  churches  were 
founded  before  the  Revolution.  Between  the 
years  of  1747  and  1756,  Newark  was  the 
home  of  Pnnceton  University.  Two  prominent 
companies  were  established  in  Newark  In  the 
1800's— Mutual  Benefit  Life  Insurance,  in 
1845.  and  the  Prudential  Insurance  Co.,  in 
1875.  Newark's  renowned  citizens  include 
Aaron  Burr,  the  third  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  gifted  novelist  Stephen 
Crane. 

Today,  we  are  engaged  in  a  number  of  ex- 
citing economic  development  projects,  includ- 
ing construction  of  the  new  Martin  Luther  King 
Courthouse.  Seton  Hall  Law  Center,  the  Legal 
and  Communications  Center,  the  condomini- 
um development  of  Society  Hill,  and  a  new 
hazardous  waste  research  center  to  be  oper- 
ated by  New  Jersey  Institute  of  Technology 
and  four  other  State  schools. 

Among  the  many  diverse  cities,  towns,  and 
provinces  that  share  our  name  are  Newark. 
GA;  Newark.  VT;  Newark.  Wl;  Newark.  ON. 
Canada;  Newark-on-Trent.  England;  Newark. 
South  Africa;  and  Newark.  Australia.  While 
each  Is  unique,  we  all  share  common  hopes 
and  challenges  as  we  enter  a  new  decade  to- 
gether. 

In  Newark.  NJ.  we  are  looking  fonArard  with 
enthusiasm  to  exchanging  ideas  and  informa- 
tion with  our  visitors  during  the  Newarks  of  the 
World  Reunion.  I  know  it  will  be  a  weekend  of 
fellowship,  discovery,  and  the  beginning  of 
new  friendships. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues 
here  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  will 


SPIRIT  OF  AMERICA 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  7,  1989 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr,  Speaker,  the  U.S.  Army  an- 
nually presents  a  military  pageant  that  has 
been  widely  acclaimed  and  Is  known  as  the 
Spirit  of  America.  It  Is  an  entertaining  and  pa- 
triotic 2-hour  show  of  drills,  music,  and  histori- 
cal vignettes  that  matches  any  show  of  Its 
kind  In  the  world.  I  encourage  my  colleagues 
and  their  families  to  attend  a  reception  and 
special  Spirit  of  America  performance  spon- 
sored by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army.  John  O. 
Marsh,  Jr..  the  longest  serving  Secretary  of 
the  Army  in  our  Nation's  history.  The  perform- 
ance Is  on  Thursday.  June  15.  at  8  p.m.,  pre- 
ceded by  a  reception  at  6:45  p.m..  In  the  Cap- 
ital Club,  Capital  Centre,  Landover,  MD. 

To  assist  you  In  attending,  transportation 
will  be  provided  from  the  Rayburn  House 
Office  Building,  and  return  immediately  follow- 
ing the  program.  If  you  are  unable  to  attend 
the  Thursday  night  performance,  you  are  wel- 
come to  attend  any  of  the  other  perform- 
ances. There  will  be  evening  performances  at 
8  p.m.,  Wednesday,  June  14  through  Satur- 
day, June  17,  and  matinee  performances  at  2 
p.m.  on  Saturday,  June  17  and  Sunday,  June 
18.  I  strongly  urge  you  to  make  time  to  attend 
this  most  patriotic  event,  meet  with  the  senior 
leadership  of  the  Army,  and  our  former  col- 
league. Secretary  Marsh. 


SENTIMENTS  OF  FREEDOM 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  7,  1989 

Mr  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  time  to 
time  It  Is  Important  that  we  Americans  pause 
and  reflect  on  the  individual  freedoms  upon 
which  this  countn  was  founded.  Too  often, 
we  take  for  granted  our  fundamental  rights 
which  millions  of  oppressed  and  persecuted 
people  around  the  world  can  only  hope  for. 
For  this  reason,  I  am  including  In  the  Record 
a  letter  written  by  former  refusnik  Alexander 
Yampolsky.  I  feel  that  his  words  speak  for  the 
thousands  of  others  who  cherish  the  fact  that 
our  democratic  society  allows  Its  citizens  to 
live  their  lives  according  to  their  own  will: 

Dear  Mr.  Porter:  I  am  writing  you  this 
letter  from  Israel,  that  country  I  always 
dreamt  to  live.  And.  at  last,  thus  my  dream 
became  a  reality.  On  March  12,  we  had  ar- 
rived to  Ben  Gurion  airport.  So.  my  long 
and  hard  fighting,  my  16  years  persistent  ef- 
forts brought  long-hoped  results.  This  victo- 
ry. I  am  sure,  got  possible  not  only  because 
of  my  efforts,  but  also  thanks  to  solidarity 
and  all  kinds  of  support  I  had  from  my 
friends  abroad. 

You  know  that  for  many  years  since  1974. 
I  received  a  great  moral  help  from  many 
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residents  in  your  district.  It  is  impossible  to 
express  by  words  (especially  in  my  bad  Eng- 
lish) how  important  and  encouraging  their 
devoted  friendship  was  for  me  during  all 
those  so  not  easy  years  of  my  struggle.  As 
well  as  I  they,  too.  did  everything  possible 
to  help  me  to  break  up  that  deaf  and  power- 
ful wall  of  really  unprecedented  on  its  obsti- 
nancy,  refusal. 

They  also  asked  you,  dear  John,  to  join 
them  in  their  efforts  and  the  fact  is  that 
you.  practically  from  the  first  months  of 
your  job  at  the  Capitol  Hill,  became  a  very 
active  participant  of  the  struggle  in  my 
behalf. 

Your  role  in  the  united  efforts  was  exclu- 
sively important  and  had  a  great  meaning.  I 
definitely  know  that  you  always  used  any 
possibility  to  mention  about  my  concrete 
case  on  any  occasion  you  had.  You  are  one 
of  the  most  famous  and  influential  members 
of  the  House.  And  the  Soviets,  I  think, 
couldn't  ignore,  your  principal,  tough  and 
consistent  position  and  attitude  to  the 
matter  of  my  refusal. 

I  remember  very  well  our  meetings  in 
Moscow  and  Leningrad  last  November.  My 
wife  and  I  were  very  moved  by  your  care 
and  cordial,  sincere  warmth.  Thank  you 
very  much  for  everything  you  did  for  us  for 
so  long  period  of  time. 

If  I  ever  have  an  opportunity  to  express 
my  gratitude  to  you  personally  and  publical- 
ly,  I  will  do  this  with  pleasure. 

Please  give  all  the  best  to  your  nice  wife. 
We  also  send  our  warmest  greetings  and 
deepest  gratitude  to  your  colleagues  and 
friends  in  the  Congress  whose  help  in  our 
case  was  also  very  significant:  to  Mr.  S. 
Yates,  P.  Henry,  S.  Hoyer  and  Sen.  D. 
DeConcini,  Sen.  P.  Simon,  and  all  others 
who  work  so  hard  to  help  to  realize  human 
and  civil  rights  of  the  people  in  the  coun- 
tries where  those  rights  are  violated. 

Best  wishes  to  your  constituents  including 
my  friends  from  Am  Yisrael  Congregation 
headed  by  Rabbi  W.  Frankel.  Shalom. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Sasha  and  Irinia  Yampolsky. 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  FATHER  COONEY 


THE  KROLS  CELEBRATE  50TH 
WEDDING  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  JERRY  LEWIS 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  7,  1989 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
community  should  be  so  fortunate  to  have  a 
person  like  Father  Michael  Cooney  working  on 
its  behalf.  I  know,  from  speaking  with  mutual 
friends,  that  he  has  contributed  a  great  deal  to 
the  world,  including  the  community  of  Chino  in 
southern  California,  through  his  abiding  faith. 
On  June  11,  he  will  be  honored  as  he  cele- 
brates his  50th  anniversary  of  entering  into 
the  priesthood.  Joining  him  in  this  celebration 
will  be  his  sister,  Mary  Cooney  of  Dublin,  Ire- 
land, and  his  niece,  Winifred. 

The  achievements  of  Father  Cooney,  known 
as  "Big  Mike"  among  his  friends,  are  well  es- 
tablished and  certainly  worthy  of  recognition. 
He  began  his  life  in  Ireland;  born  in  1915,  he 
was  educated  in  local  schools  and  later  at  St. 
Flannan's  College,  Ennis.  He  entered  St.  Pat- 
ricks Seminary,  Cariow,  in  1933  and  was  or- 
dained to  the  priesthood  50  years  ago,  in 
June,  1939.  He  came  to  the  San  Diego  dio- 
cese the  following  September  where  he 
served  until  volunteering  for  military  service. 

As  a  chaplain  in  the  U.S.  Army  during  Worid 
War  II,  Father  Cooney  provided  men  and 
women  hope  and  strength  at  a  critical  time  in 
our  Nation's  history.  Following  the  war,  he 
committed  over  30  years  of  his  life  to  provid- 
ing support  and  counsel  to  a  group  most  in 
need— those  incarcerated  at  the  Chino's 
Men's  Pnson.  Today,  his  continued  commit- 
ment to  celebrating  weekly  Masses  for  those 
in  residence  at  two  Upland  convalescent 
homes,  his  work  at  St.  Anthony's,  and  service 
as  vicar  of  the  retired  priests  of  the  San  Ber- 
nardino diocese  provides  inspiration  to  us  all. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  Father  Cooney  celebrates 
this  important  occasion  with  his  friends  and 
family,  I  want  to  extend  to  him  my  sincere 
thanks  and  appreciation  for  his  selfless  contri- 
butions. I  want  to  let  him  know  that  many  of 
us  recognize  Father  Michael  Cooney  for  all 
that  he  has  been— and  continues  to  be— to 
our  community  and  our  country. 


HON.  WILLIAM  0.  UPINSKI 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  7,  1989 
Mr.  LIPINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  pleasure 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  this  Congress  two 
exemplary  citizens  from  my  district,  Joseph 
and  Helen  Krol.  This  Saturday,  the  Krols  will 
celebrate  the  50th  anniversary  of  their  wed- 
ding day. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Krol  were  married  at  Saint 
Rose  of  Lima  Church  in  the  great  city  of  Chi- 
cago on  June  10,  1939.  Their  marriage  is  a 
tribute  to  the  strength  of  the  American  family, 
and  1  am  sure  that  my  colleagues  will  join  me 
in  congratulating  the  Krols,  their  three  sons 
and  four  grandchildren  on  this  joyous  occa- 
sion. 


CHINA'S  LEADERSHIP  LIVES  IN 
THE  PAST 


HON.  RONALD  D.  COLEMAN 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  7,  1989 
Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
China's  leadership  has  now  proven  to  the 
world  that  it  lives  in  the  past.  With  the  horrific 
suppression  of  the  student  demonstrations  on 
the  bloody  Sunday  morning  of  June  4,  the 
leadership  showed  once  again  that  it  lives  in 
the  shadow  of  the  nation's  violent  past.  Deng 
Xiao  Ping  no  doubt  remembers  another  gen- 
eration of  young  people,  who,  caught  up  in 
the  passions  of  Chairman  Mao's  Great  Cultur- 
al Revolution  condemned  him  and  crippled  his 
son  by  throwing  him  out  a  window. 

Deng  seems  to  have  conveniently  forgotten 
that  it  is  he  himself  who  launched  the  country 
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into  a  period  of  economic  reform.  He  himself 
has  acknowledged  that  the  process  of  change 
is  never  smooth  and  yet  now  refuses  to  face 
the  results  of  that  change.  Instead,  he  is  re- 
acting fearfully  and  has  gathered  about  him 
the  living  relics  of  the  Long  March,  who, 
schooled  in  the  violent  theology  of  wartime 
have  now  committed  a  government's  ultimate 
crime— turnings  its  weapons  against  its  own 
people. 

The  tragedy  is  that  the  demonstrations  were 
initiated  by  issues  the  Communist  Party  itself 
denounced  as  problems.  Corruption  in  govern- 
ment damages  the  economy.  Inflation,  while 
relatively  modest  by  developing  country  stand- 
ards, IS  high.  The  fact  that  a  doctorate  is 
worth  less  in  terms  of  salary  than  a  peasant's 
tools  surely  grates  in  a  nation  that  reveres 
scholarship.  In  any  society  as  complex  as 
China's  it  is  only  natural  that  people  would  ex- 
press their  concerns  about  these  problems  in 
a  multitude  of  ways. 

The  student  demonstrations  were  remarka- 
ble in  that  they  were  nonviolent  in  nature.  Un- 
derneath the  banners  and  bullhorns  was  a 
peaceful  and  restrained  mass  of  tens  of  thou- 
sands. These  young  people  truly  proved  that 
they  are  committed  to  China's  future.  By  their 
peaceful  protest  they  showed  all  of  us  that 
they  hoped  China  was  ready  to  move  beyond 
the  stage  where  "political  power  grows  from  a 
barrel  of  a  gun." 

We  are  deeply  affected  by  the  bloodshed 
because  it  represents  the  dashing  o«  our  own 
hopes.  1  think  we  were  all  charmed  by  the  in- 
nocence and  good  faith  of  the  student's  mes- 
sage. We  were  flattered  by  their  desire  for  de- 
mocracy, the  backbone  of  our  own  society. 
And  for  a  brief  moment  we  dared  to  hope  that 
the  Chinese  government  could  rise  above  its 
own  history  and  accept  the  demonstrations  for 
what  they  were— a  gesture  of  good  faith  by 
the  young  people  who  will  carry  the  nation 
into  the  future. 

But  the  government  did  what  governments 
so  often  do  and  mistook  criticism  for  a  threat. 
By  using  violence  it  has  undoubtedly  Invited 
violence  upon  itself.  In  assuming  that  it  was 
all-powerful  it  has  only  accented  the  regional 
allegiances  that  divide  the  nation's  politics.  It 
has  crushed  a  desire  for  positive  change  and 
in  the  ashes  has  planted  the  seeds  of  its  own 
destruction. 

I  cannot  imagine  why  a  government  which 
has  pitched  the  last  10  years  of  its  diplomatic 
policy  on  Its  the  illusion  of  its  own  stability  and 
desire  for  peaceful  reconciliation  would,  at  the 
merest  of  provocations  use  exactly  the  sort  of 
destructive  violence  that  it  has  denounced  so 
often  in  other  countries.  How  must  the  people 
in  Hong  Kong  feel,  a  colony  of  refugees  from 
the  Chinese  Communists  who  have  reluctantly 
accepted  the  terms  of  the  1997  agreement? 
What  about  the  people  of  Macau,  themselves 
scheduled  for  repatriation  in  1999?  China  has 
directed  much  energy  toward  an  eventual  re- 
unification with  Taiwan  but  I  have  a  feeling  it 
has  now  undermined  any  progress  made. 

These  are  issues  that  will  be  debted  for  a 
long  time  to  come.  Unfortunately  no  debate 
will  do  anything  for  the  several  hundred  who 
died  in  the  streets  of  Beijing  or  ironically,  at 
the  Gate  of  Heavenly  Peace— Tiananmen 
Square. 
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We  cannot  support  the  bloodshed  and  we 
cannot  support  the  means  that  cause  it.  I 
therefore  support  the  suspension  of  military 
aid  to  China  and  the  reevaluation  of  our  rela- 
tionship which  must  follow.  I  also  agree  with 
the  administration's  policy  of  extending  the 
visas  of  Chinese  students  studying  in  the 
United  States  until  hostilities  subside.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  our  relationship  cannot  continue 
as  before  but  cutting  trade  relations  would  do 
more  harm  than  good.  We  have  taken  the 
steps  we  need  to  establish  our  position  Now 
we  can  only  hope  that  reason  will  prevail. 


TRIBUTE  TO  McKINLEY 
ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

HON.  DENNIS  E.  ECKART 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  7.  1989 

Mr.  ECKART.  Mr  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  honor  the  great 
achievements  that  the  McKinley  Elementary 
School  of  Willoughby,  OH,  has  accomplished. 
The  McKinley  Elementary  School  has  recently 
been  selected  as  one  of  three  national  win- 
ners in  a  program  sponsored  by  the  Con- 
cerned Businessmen's  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. The  contest,  "Set  A  Good  Example,  Don't 
Use  Harmful  Drugs."  sets  the  stage  for  the 
awareness  of  drug  use  in  our  communities. 

The  project  which  the  school  initiated  dealt 
with  the  education  of  students  in  why  drugs 
are  illegal,  and  most  importantly,  the  dangers 
of  using  harmful  drugs. 

As  a  parent.  I  am  frightened  by  the  use  of 
drugs  in  our  communities.  There  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  talk  about  how  to  attack  the  drug 
problem.  To  solve  this  problem,  however,  we 
must  go  t)eyond  the  usual  rhetoric  Since  I 
have  been  a  Member  of  Congress,  I  have 
voted  repeatedly  to  fund  efforts  to  fight  the  al- 
cohol and  drug  abuse  problems  in  our  Nation 
The  war  on  drugs  Is  a  war  we  must  not  lose 
The  war  on  drugs  must  not  only  be  fought 
against  the  drug  producers  and  the  traffickers, 
but  also  the  consumers. 

Our  Nation's  future  lies  in  the  foundation  of 
our  children.  With  the  valiant  efforts  of  our 
children  helping  in  the  fight  of  this  drug  prob- 
lem, like  those  children  of  the  McKinley  Ele- 
mentary School,  the  future  is  much  brighter 
for  our  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  1  today  not  only  praise  whole- 
heartedly and  support  the  McKinley  Elementa- 
ry School  In  this  drug  program,  but  I  also  urge 
my  fellow  colleagues  to  help  stop  this  drug 
problem  that  faces  this  Nation. 


TROUBLE  IN  THE  SCHOOL  YARD 


UMI 


HON.  BOB  McEWEN 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  7.  1989 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  an  arti- 
cle appeared  in  the  "Prison  Fellowship"  news- 
tetter  that  I  thought  would  be  of  interest  to  our 
colleagues.  Chuck  Colson  writes  atwut  the 
dangers  of  a  values-neutral  education,  and  I 
ask  that  the  article  be  pnnted  in  its  entirety: 
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Trouble  in  the  School  Yard 
(By  Chuck  Colson) 

Standing  before  a  huge  American  flag, 
Barbara  Walters  looked  sternly  into  the  TV 
camera.  The  alarm  has  sounded, "  she  said. 
•The  clock  is  ticking.  But  most  of  us  are 
still  asleep." 

Nuclear  threat?  Acid  rain?  Imminent  epi- 
demic'? 

No.  Wallers  was  referring  to  the  equally 
.serious  threat  posed  by  the  deterioration  of 
American  education.  "Test  .scores  are  plum- 
meting. Most  high-school  students  in  her 
survey  thought  the  Holocaust  was  "a  Jewish 
holiday."  Many  couldn't  locale  the  U.S.  on  a 
world  map. 

But  Walters  went  further.  The  real  crisis, 
she  argued,  is  one  of  character.  Today's 
high-school  seniors  live  in  a  world  of  mis- 
placed values."  she  .said.  They  have  no  sense 
of  discipline.  No  goals.  They  care  only  for 
themselves.  In  short,  they  are  ■becoming  a 
generation  of  undisciplined  cultural  barbar- 
ians." 

We  shouldn't  be  surprised.  Modern  educa- 
tion could  not  logically  be  expected  to 
produce  anything  else. 

Why''  Because  .so-called  tolerant." 
■value-neutral  "  education,  while  purporting 
to  leach  no  values,  does  in  fact  promote  a 
value  system  of  its  own.  And  that  value 
system  is  destructive  to  the  moral  restraints 
essential  to  character. 

A  friend  recently  sent  me  a  videotape  that 
illustrates  this  point.  Titled  ■Sex.  Drugs, 
and  AIDS."  it  was  shown  in  her  .son's  high 
school  and  gives  health  information  about 
how  AIDS  is  transmitted  and  how  it  can  be 
avoided.  It  even  grudgingly  mentions  absti- 
nence as  a  way  to  protect  oneself. 

But  as  the  film  ends,  it  becomes  obvious 
that  its  agenda  is  not  confined  to  AIDS  in- 
formation, but  to  leach  that  theres  nothing 
wrong  with  homosexuality.  A  boy  relates 
how  he  had  been  a  gay-basher.  But  after 
discovering  his  own  brother  had  AIDS,  he 
realized  that  homosexuality  was  just  an- 
other lifestyle  option— one  that  he  would 
not  judge. 

Many  would  defend  Sex.  Drugs,  and 
AIDS"  as  part  of  that  grand  American  tradi- 
tion known  as  Tolerance.  Except  that  it  is  a 
subtle  inversion  of  classic  tolerance. 

At  one  time  tolerance  meant  that  diversi 
ty  could  peacefully  exist  in  our  politically, 
morally,  and  ethnically  diver.se  society.  But 
our  culture  has  become  increasingly  charac- 
terized by  skepticism  about  absolute  right 
and  wroim;  moral  standards,  and  truth 
Itself,  are  r<-diiced  to  personal  choices. 

Tolerance  is  thus  redefined  as  the  freedom 
to  choo.se  from  a  smorgasbord  of  morally 
equivalent  lifestyles— homo.sexuality.  adul- 
tery, premarital  promi.scuily.  Take  your 
pick. 

Allan  Bloom  calls  this  new  tolerance  "the 
virtue,  the  only  virtue,  which  all  primary 
education  for  more  than  fifty  years  has 
dedicated  it.self  lo  inculcating."  And  this 
smorgasbord-style  tolerance,  it.self  a  moral 
position,  tramples  on  the  sensibilities  of  any 
who  hold  to  moral  ab.solutes— particularly 
Christians. 

Sex.  Drugs,  and  AIDS'"  is  not  an  isolated 
example.  A  California  .sex-education  cur- 
riculum titled  Intelligent  Choice  of  Sexual 
Lifestyle  advi.ses  seventh  graders  to  set   a 

■purely  personal  standard  of  sexual  behav- 
ior. "  A  .sex-ed  curriculum  for  elementary 
children  specifies  that  they  will  develop  an 
understanding  of  homosexuality.""  view 
films,  and  act  out  homosexual  roles.  So  10- 
yearolds  can  gel  gold  stars  for  homosexual 
role  play. 
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The  value-neutral  trend  is  of  course 
broader  than  just  sexual  issues.  What"s  a 
concerned  parent  lo  do? 

Parents  could  insist  that  public  school  gel 
rid  of  any  reference  lo  controversial  moral 
matters— sanitizing  education  of  anything 
that  might  conflict  with  instruction  stu- 
dents receive  at  home.  But  this  would 
reduce  history,  philosophy,  and  literature, 
even  economics  and  English,  to  pallid  gruel 
indeed. 

Or  parents  could  insist  that,  when  one 
moral  position  is  presented  in  a  public 
school,  every  other  view  must  be  taught  as 
well.  Equal  lime  for  opposing  opinions. 
Though  few  teachers  are  equipped  to  dis- 
passionately argue  a  variety  of  viewpoints 
well,  this  would  at  least  provide  some 
remedy  lo  today's  imbalance. 

Or  third— and  perhaps  best  for  those  who 
can  do  it— Christian  parents  might  abandon 
public  schools  altogether,  leaching  their 
children  at  home  or  enrolling  them  in 
Christian  schools.  But  there  is  a  real  value 
in  the  diversity  in  public  schools  that  re- 
flects American  society.  It  allows  for  in- 
struction in  real  tolerance— civility,  coopera- 
tion, and  friendship  with  those  who  are  dif- 
ferent. In  this  environment,  the  inevitable 
challenges  to  faith  can  result  in  a  deepening 
of  character. 

Unfortunately,  theres  no  simple  answer. 
But  one  thing  is  certain.  We  can"t  look  to 
the  new  administration  or  the  media  or  edu- 
cators themselves  to  truly  address  the  crisis 
of  values  among  the  cla.ssroom  babarians.  In 
the  final  analysis,  the  decisive  battles  will 
be  fought  in  homes,  in  communities,  before 
school  boards  and  legislative  committees. 
That  means  that  you  and  I.  parents  and 
grandparents,  must  take  up  the  standard. 

When  confronted  with  public  schools  that 
affirm  moral  positions  contrary  to  our 
Christian  ethic  on  the  one  hand,  while  self- 
righteously  wielding  the  umbrella  of  "toler- 
ance" with  the  other,  we  must  do  two 
things:  First,  we  must  continue  to  affirm 
Christian  values  in  the  home,  equipping  our 
children  for  the  fray  in  the  world  outside. 

And  second,  we  must  enter  that  fray  our- 
selves, raising  a  ruckus,  fighting  the  good 
fight,  crying  foul  in  the  school  yard.  These 
are  tests  we  cannot  afford  to  fail. 


ITALY  HONORS  MEMPHIS 
PHILANTHROPIST 


HON.  DON  SUNDQUIST 

OF  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  7,  1989 

Mr.  SUNDQUIST  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Saturday. 
June  10.  a  noted  philanthropist  from  my 
hometown  of  Memphis,  TN,  John  A.  Gnsanti, 
Sr.,  will  be  honored  by  the  Republic  of  Italy. 
Because  this  is  a  singular  and  distinctive 
honor,  I  wanted  to  share  this  news  with  my 
colleagues. 

John  Gnsanti  will  be  presented  the  Cava- 
liere  dell  'Ordine  al  Mehto  della  Republica  Ital- 
lana;  translated  to  English,  the  Knight  In  the 
Order  of  Merit  of  the  Italian  Republic  This 
prestigious  award  is  not  given  lightly.  It  recog- 
nizes those  who  have  distinguished  them- 
selves in  their  field  of  expertise  on  behalf  of 
the  Italian  community. 

He  will  be  presented  his  knighthood  at  a 
special  ceremony  on  the  campus  of  Christian 
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Brothers  College  in  Memphis.  The  honor  will 
be  bestowed  on  him  by  the  Consul  General  of 
Italy.  His  Excellency  Nardo  Olivet!  of  New  Or- 
leans. 

John  Grisanti  is  a  noted  restauranteur,  wine 
connoisseur,  and  philanthropist  whose  family 
has  been  active  in  the  life  of  Memphis  for 
generations.  His  family's  restaurants  are  well 
know.  A  nationally  recognized  wine  judge, 
John  Grisanti  appears  twice  in  the  Guiness 
Book  of  World  Records,  having  twice  pur- 
chased rare  bottles  of  fine  wine,  and  then 
sharing  them  with  guests  at  fundraisers  for  St. 
Jude's  Children's  Research  Hospital  in  Mem- 
phis. 

He  has  involved  himself  in  other  community 
activities  and  causes,  such  as  the  mayor's 
task  force  for  DWI,  the  boards  of  the  Lupus 
Foundation,  Epilepsy  Foundation,  Cerebral 
Palsy,  Easter  Seal  Foundation,  and  the  Ameri- 
can Society. 

John  Grisanti  has  also  promoted  exchanges 
of  cultures  and  traditions,  serving  as  the  first 
president  of  the  Memphis  Chapter  of  UNICO. 
It  is  little  wonder  that  John  Grisanti  has 
earned  the  respect  and  fnendship  of  the  Re- 
public of  Italy  just  as  he  has  won  the  trust  and 
affection  of  so  many  of  us  in  Memphis  and 
the  Midsouth. 

I  ask  this  House  to  join  me  in  saluting  a  fine 
man  and  extending  congratulations  for  this 
very  significant  achievement. 
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leading  Bethlehem  Steel  and  the  industry 
back  to  profitability.  Though  there  are  still 
challenges  and  battles  ahead,  Bethlehem 
Steel  is  ably  led  to  meet  them. 

Walt's  commitment  to  his  community  is  also 
exemplified  in  his  tireless  support  for  training 
and  education.  He  is  actively  involved  in  the 
Lehigh  Valley  Partnership  and  serves  on  the 
boards  of  Moravian  College,  the  University  of 
Delaware's  College  of  Marine  Studies,  and 
Lehigh  University's  lacocca  Institute.  Walt  is 
also  president  of  the  Eastern  Pennsylvania 
and  Southern  New  Jersey  Area  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  and  serves  on  the  board  of 
the  Minsi  Trails  Council. 

No  award  for  Walt  Williams  would  be  com- 
plete without  mention  of  his  lovely  and  devot- 
ed wife,  Joan,  who  has  provided  so  much 
moral  and  family  support  over  the  years. 

Mr.  Speaker  and  distinguished  colleagues, 
I've  enjoyed  many  years  of  working  closely 
with  Walt,  whether  on  gaining  the  Voluntary 
Restraint  Agreements  [VRA's]  or  on  improving 
steel  technology.  In  so  doing,  I  have  gained 
Insights  from  Walt's  life  experiences  that  have 
allowed  me  to  do  my  own  |ob  better.  There 
are  not  many  men  like  Walt  Williams,  but 
when  they  come  along  you  can't  help  but 
admire  and  honor  them  for  their  outstanding 
efforts  and  achievements.  Therefore,  with 
great  pride,  as  his  Representative  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  1  congratulate  and 
salute  Walter  F.  Williams. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  WALTER  F. 
WILLIAMS 


"C.L.R."  JAMES 


HON.  DON  RIHER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  7,  198B 
Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  your  attention  Mr.  Walter  F.  Wil- 
liams—a truly  outstanding  member  of  my 
community  and  a  great  American.  Today, 
Wednesday,  June  7,  1989,  Mr.  Williams  will  be 
presented  with  the  Americanism  Award  on 
behalf  of  the  Anti-Defamatlon  League.  His  pur- 
suit of  excellence,  commitment  to  family,  and 
duty  to  his  community  and  country  are  deeply 
woven  into  the  fabric  of  his  life. 

Walt  Williams  is  chairman,  president,  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel 
Corp.— one  of  our  Nation's  largest  corpora- 
tions. He  serves  in  leadership  positions  with 
numerous  business  associations  including  the 
American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  the  Interna- 
tional Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Manufacturers,  the  Business 
Roundtable,  the  Business  Council,  and  the 
Association  of  Iron  and  Steel  Engineers. 

Farsighted  vision,  concern  for  others,  and  a 
spirit  of  self-sacrifice  have  compelled  Walt  to 
fight  for  his  community  and  his  Nation.  Walt  Is 
a  veteran  of  two  wars.  In  one,  he  bravely 
fought  for  freedom  by  serving  in  the  U.S.  Army 
during  the  Korean  war.  In  the  other— the  war 
of  global  economic  competitiveness— he  has 
fought  in  order  to  provide  Americans  with  jobs 
and  prosperity.  Walt  is  an  unsung  hero  who 
maintains  a  farsighted  concern  for  our  nation- 
al security  on  the  hometront.  He  has  sought 
to  hoist  America's  flag  above  its  foreign  eco- 
nomic competitors  by  playing  a  crucial  role  in 


HON.  MERVYN  M.  DYMALLY 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  7,  1989 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nse  with  a 
profound  feeling  of  sadness  to  mourn  the 
passing  of  Cyril  Lionel  Robert  James  who  was 
affectionately  known  as  "C.L.R." 

C.L.R.  James  was,  in  every  sense  of  the 
phrase,  a  citizen  of  the  world.  He  was  a  politi- 
cal philosopher  in  the  Marxian  mold,  a  histon- 
an  and  a  novelist  whose  ideas  made  a  signifi- 
cant impact  in  bnnging  about  social  change 
on  the  world  scene, 

C.L.R.  James  who  was  born  in  1901  In  Tnni- 
dad  in  the  West  Indies,  died  on  May  31,  1989, 
at  his  home  in  South  London's  Bnxton  district 
His  Caribbean  expenence  and  the  racially  het- 
erogeneous environment  in  which  he  was 
raised  gave  him  a  global  perspective  and  a 
discriminating  approach  to  worid  events.  As  a 
consequence,  his  views  were  not  provincial 
nor  were  they  parochial  but  global  in  scope 
with  some  emphasis  on  the  universality  of 
human  expenences,  and  the  creative  forces  of 
the  people  particularly  those  "lowest  down." 

These  views  are  reflected  In  his  writings  in- 
cluding his  magnum  opus  written  in  1938, 
"The  Black  Jacobins:  Toussamt  L'Ouverture 
and  the  San  Domingo  Revolution."  This  work 
has  been  considered  a  masterpiece  of  histori- 
cal writings.  It  is,  undubitably,  one  of  the  great 
books  of  20th  century  scholarship.  It  deals 
with  the  Haitian  slave  insurrection  that  began 
in  1791  and  was  directly  influenced  by  the 
ideas  and  actions  of  the  French  Revolution  of 
1789.  This  book  adds  significantly  to  an  un- 
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derstanding  of  the  expansion  of  Europe  and 
the  forces  of  colonialism  and  impenalism.  It  is 
also  a  case  study  of  social  movements  and  is 
still  relevant  to  an  understanding  of  contem- 
porary conditions  in  Haiti.  Additionally,  it 
throws  some  light  on  the  nature,  scope,  and 
possible  direction  of  the  social  movements  in 
Hungary,  Poland,  Russia,  and  China. 

The  writings  of  Charles  Dickens  greatly  in- 
fluenced the  social  and  political  philosophy  of 
C.L.R.  James.  He  admired  Dickens'  concern 
for  and  how  he  made  vivid  the  plight  of  the 
poor  and  the  downtrodden.  As  a  conse- 
quence, the  potential  of  the  power  of  the 
people  permeated  his  political  thinking  and  af- 
fected his  political  actions. 

C.L.R.  James,  therefore,  contributed  greatly 
to  the  understanding  of  the  social  and  political 
movements  in  Hungary  and  Poland.  He  identi- 
fied closely  with  the  solidarity  movement  in 
Poland  and  would  have  been  tremendously 
elated  at  the  political  success  of  that  move- 
ment |ust  a  tew  days  after  his  death. 

Although  a  Marxist,  C.L.R.  James  never 
considered  Russia  and  China  as  political  ex- 
amples of  Marxism.  On  the  contrary,  he  ab- 
hored  and  adamantly  opposed  the  centrally 
planned  economic  and  authoritanan  rule  of 
these  countnes.  He  frequently  referred  to 
Russia  as  the  "serf-bureaucracy "  and  would 
have  wholeheartedly  aoplauded  the  contem- 
porary efforts  of  the  people  of  Russia  and 
China  in  their  endeavors  to  rest  control  of 
their  lives  from  what  he  calls  "a  selfish  bour- 
geoisie or  an  authontarian  bureaucracy" 

The  colonial  experiences  of  C.L.R.  James  in 
Trinidad,  then  a  British  Crown  Colony,  and  his 
interest  in  the  poor  and  the  downtrodden 
imbued  him  with  an  intense  dislike  for  impen- 
alism and  an  equally  strong  desire  to  break 
the  bonds  of  colonialism,  and  facilitate  the 
achievement  of  political  independence  in 
Africa  and  the  Canbbean.  He,  therefore, 
played  an  important  role  in  the  independence 
movement  in  Africa  by  facilitating  the  break- 
throughs in  Ghana— Gold  Coast— and  Tnnidad 
in  the  West  Indies. 

C.LR.  James  and  George  Padmore,  also 
from  Tnnidad,  founded  the  International  Afn- 
can  Service  Bureau  which  agitated  vigorously 
for  African  independence.  Both  men  shared 
and  tned  to  implement  the  philosophy  of  Pan- 
Afrlcanism  and  worked  closely  with  Kwame 
Nkrumah  in  the  attainment  of  the  political  in- 
dependence of  Ghana. 

Ghana  under  the  leadership  of  Nkrumah 
and  with  Padmore  as  the  theoretician  and 
strategist,  became  the  political  base  for  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  Pan-African 
movement. 

The  United  Stales  has  also  been  a  benefici- 
ary of  the  life  and  expenences  of  C.L.R. 
James  He  lives  in  the  United  States  for  ap- 
proximately 15  years  dunng  with  time,  consist- 
ent with  his  philosophy,  he  organized  auto- 
workers  in  Detroit  and  sharecroppers  in  the 
South.  Dunng  the  anti-Communist  campaign 
of  the  late  Senator  Joseph  McCarthy,  James 
was  interned  on  Ellis  Island  and  eventually  ex- 
pelled from  the  United  States  in  1953.  Dunng 
his  Internship,  he  wrote  "Manners,  Renegades 
and  Castaways:  The  Story  of  Herman  Melville 
and  the  World  We  Live  In."  This  book  not  only 
gave  meaningful  insights  into  the  persona  of 
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Melville  bot  also  considerably  enhanced  un- 
derstanding of  Western  civilization  and  the 
United  States  In  a  global  context.  James  was 
allowed  to  return  to  the  United  States  in  the 
1960's  and  1970's  for  a  series  of  lecture  tours 
irK:luding  a  teaching  role  as  a  lecturer  at  Fed- 
eral City  College  and  the  University  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

The  death  of  C.L.R.  James  certainly  leaves 
a  void  in  the  political  arena  of  the  world. 
Events  in  Russia,  Poland,  China,  Africa,  and 
ttie  Carribbean  forcefully  underscore  the  rel- 
evance, timeliness,  and  appropriateness  of  his 
global  observations. 

The  Independent,  a  London  newspap)er  in 
an  obituary,  referred  to  him  as  "probably  the 
most  versatile  and  accomplished  Afro-Ameri- 
can intellectual  of  the  20th  century." 

C.L.R.  James  cannot  and  should  not  be 
constratr)ed  by  ethnicity.  On  the  contrary,  his 
intellectual  acuity  and  other  scholarly  at- 
tht>utes  and  the  analytical  depth  and  signifi- 
cance of  his  global  observations  strongly  sug- 
gest that  he  was  certainly  one  of  the  most 
versatile  and  accomplished  intellectuals  of  the 
20th  century. 


THE  CHOICE  OF  LIFE:  TWO 
EXAMPLES 


HON.  ROBERT  K.  DORNAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  7.  1989 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  share  with  you  and  our  col- 
leagues two  articles  concerning  the  Amehcan 
tragedy  of  atx>rtion.  The  first  is  a  March  26 
New  York  Times  article  wntten  by  Prof.  Law- 
rerKe  Lynn,  who,  for  many  years,  supported 
abortion-on-demand  in  this  country.  The 
secorvj  is  an  article  in  the  March  Issue  of 
About  Issues  written  by  Dr  Bernard  Nathan- 
son,  a  former  abortionist  who  led  the  fight  to 
legalize  abortion  by  founding  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Repeal  of  Abortion  Laws  in  1969, 
now  called  the  National  Abortion  Rights 
Action  League  [NARAL]. 

The  first  article  is  the  testimony  of  a  person- 
al struggle  with  the  issue  of  abortion,  which 
resulted  in  Professor  Lynn's  decision  to  publi- 
cize his  switch  from  proabortion  to  prolife.  The 
author's  view  is  rational  and  compassionate, 
coming  from  someone  who  was  once  on  the 
other  side  of  the  issue.  By  his  own  personal 
example.  Professor  Lynn  demonstrates  that 
the  prolife  position  is  not  fanatical;  that  abor- 
tion is  not  a  religious  issue;  that  tieing  against 
abortion  does  not  mean  one  is  against  equal 
nghts  for  women;  and,  that  those  in  the  prolife 
movement  are  from  diverse  political  back- 
grounds who  disagree  among  themselves 
about  other  issues. 

In  the  second  article,  Dr.  Nathanson.  who 
today  argues  bnlliantly  against  abortion  and  is 
most  well-known  for  his  chilling  documentary 
videos  of  actual  abortions,  "The  Silent 
Scream  and  Eclipse  of  Reason,"  examines 
the  history  of  Amencan  civil  disofciedience  and 
how  he  believes  "Operation  Rescue"  in  the 
prolife  movement  is  "in  the  highest  moral  tra- 
dition of  American  history." 

Both  of  ttiese  individuals  lend  much  credibil- 
ity to  the  prolife  position  because,  for  many 
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years,  they  were  championing  the  proabortion 
side  of  the  issue  and  now  realize  how  wrong 
this  position  was.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read 
these  articles: 

Now.  I'm  Against  Abortion 
(By  Laurence  E.  Lynn,  Jr.) 

Chicago.— I  want  to  come  out  of  a  clcset 
in  which  I  have  hidden  for  years.  The  deci- 
sion to  do  so  has  been  difficult,  for  I  will 
lose  old  friends  and  probably  not  gain  many 
new  ones.  My  hope  is  that  some  good  will 
come  of  it. 

I  oppose  alwrtion.  Though  I  have  tried  to 
convince  myself  otherwise.  I  believe  a 
human  fetus  to  be  a  human  life  and  that  we 
should  not  be  permissive  concerning  the 
taking  of  human  life.  1  was  once  permissive. 
I  would  not  be  again. 

Would  I  allow  exceptions  to  the  ■no  abor- 
tion "  rule?  Yes.  When  the  mother's  life  is  at 
stake  and  we  must  choose  between  fetus  and 
mother.  I  would  favor  the  mother.  Her  life 
matters  to  those  who  love  and  need  her— 
and  to  herself— and  if  saving  her  life  re- 
quired abortion.  I  would  condone  it. 

But  I  would  not  make  exceptions  in  cases 
of  pregnancy  resulting  from  rape  or  incest, 
much  less  when  the  pregnancy  is  simply  un- 
wanted where  the  only  life  at  stake  is  that 
of  the  fetus. 

As  children  and  adults,  we  are  all  vulnera- 
ble to  the  unconscionable  or  deranged  acts 
of  others.  Through  random  violence  or  cal- 
culated exploitation,  our  lives  may  be 
changed  forever.  Moreover,  we  make  per- 
sonal mistakes  of  all  kinds  that  have  ad- 
verse consequences.  Our  vulnerabilities  do 
not.  in  my  mind,  justify  the  taking  of  life. 

Millions  of  Americans  opposed  abortion. 
Why.  then,  have  I  hesitated  to  declare  my 
position  on  this  issue?  The  reason,  is  thai 
opinion  concerning  abortion  has  become  so 
polarized  that  to  lake  a  position  is.  quite  lit- 
erally, to  choose  one's  friends.  For  me.  this 
choice  has  painful  consequences. 

The  abortion  question  is  not  one.  appar- 
ently, on  which  people  can  disagree  and  still 
be  regarded  as  morally  responsible  by  their 
opponents. 

Now.  these  friends  inquire,  in  view  of  my 
concern  for  the  poor,  can  I  justify  the  bring- 
ing of  unwanted  children  into  the  world, 
often  into  dreadful  circumstances  in  which 
they  may  fail  to  thrive  or  even  die?  My 
answer  is  that,  more  than  unwanted  chil- 
dren. I  fear  edging  too  close  to  profoundly 
dangerous  moral  ground:  deciding  who  shall 
live  on  the  basis  of  criteria  thai  presuppose 
our  ability  to  predict  the  social  conse- 
quences of  such  decisions. 

If  I  am  worried  about  losing  friends,  what 
about  the  prospect  of  new  friends  among 
those  who  are  'pro  life  "?  Many  are  unlikely 
to  be  so  friendly  when  they  realize  that  I 
also  oppose  capital  punishment.  I  have  no 
qualms  about  finding  guilt  or  imposing 
harsh  punishment,  only  about  the  taking  of 
a  life.  There  are  other  ways  to  deter  crime. 

Furthermore,  my  opposition  to  abortion  is 
not  based  on  sectarian  religious  conviction.  I 
have  been  a  Presbyterian  all  of  my  life,  but 
strongly  favor  separation  of  church  and 
slate,  and  I  distrust  arguments  that  the 
slate  must  act  in  accordance  with  religious 
teachings.  My  views  on  abortion  are  secular. 

My  position,  then,  is  that,  to  bring  out  the 
best  in  us  as  a  society,  we  must  affirm  the 
sancity  of  human  life  and  the  obligation,  in- 
sofar as  it  is  within  our  power,  to  make  life 
worth  living.  I  believe  that  being  permissive 
concerning  abortion  is  inconsistent  with 
such  an  affirmation. 
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My  hope  in  coming  out  of  the  closet  on 
this  divisive  issue  is  that  others  who  are  not 
part  of  the  "pro  life  "  movement— feminists, 
political  independents,  advocates  for  the 
poor— but  who.  for  personal,  nonsectarian 
reasons,  oppose  abortion,  will  be  more  will- 
ing to  declare  themselves.  In  doing  so.  it 
may  make  the  debate  less  polarized  and  the 
issue  more  complex.  Proponents  of  abor- 
tions who  also  see  the  issue  as  profoundly 
complicated  might  do  the  same. 

The  issues  surrounding  abortion  are  for 
many,  morally  complex  and  personally 
wrenching.  We  should  not  want  it  to  appear 
otherwise  or  to  decide  the  matter  as  if  the 
question  we're  a  simpler  one. 

Forward,  to  the  Past 
(By  Bernard  M.  Nathanson.  M.D.) 

This  month  marks  my  twentieth  year  of 
involvement  in  the  abortion  arena.  The  first 
five  years  were  spent  in  political  and  medi- 
cal activism  on  behalf  of  unleashing  the 
abortion  monster  on  an  unprepared  world. 
The  next  five  years  were  spent  contemplat- 
ing (with  increasing  horror)  the  appalling 
results  of  that  activity  and  determining  the 
appropriate  remedies.  For  the  last  ten  years 
I  have  attempted  to  repair  the  damage:  to 
stuff  that  burgeoning,  ravening  monster 
back  into  its  cage  (I  pass  over  certain  of  my 
activities  in  the  past  two  years.  In  which  I 
have  mined  from  these  unique  experiences 
profound  spiritual  revelations  loo  unformed 
as  yet  to  discuss  here). 

"The  monster  has  battened  so  prodigiously 
on  the  bodies  and  blood  of  its  preborn  vic- 
tims that  it  seems  now  a  Herculean  task  to 
force  it  back  into  the  cage.  But  that  task- 
formidable  as  it  may  appear— is  the  central 
moral  imperative  of  our  time,  and  to  accom- 
plish it  in  a  politically  and  morally  sound 
manner  we  must  understand  (and  surrender 
ourselves  to  the  concept  of  historical  inevi- 
tability. 

As  a  practicing  physician  I  have  always  re- 
spected the  noetic  talents  of  the  patholo- 
gist; he  conducts  the  autopsy,  analyzes  the 
tissue,  and  informs  me  with  an  unambig- 
uous and  satisfying  precision  of  the  somatic 
evolution  of  the  patient  on  his  table.  So  it  is 
with  history:  a  careful  inquest  into  the 
nature  and  consequences  of  the  forces 
which  have  operated  to  produce  change  in 
our  society  in  the  past  is  indispensable  to  an 
understanding  of  how  to  "Ireal  "  the  ills  of 
the  present.  But  enough  pontificating.  As 
the  lawyers  say.  let's  get  to  the  instant  case. 

In  this  republic,  civil  rights  protest  move- 
ments have  (with  rare  exceptions;  followed 
an  identifiable  and  rather  predictable  pat- 
tern (indeed,  the  founding  of  this  republic 
itself  conformed  to  that  pattern).  As  a  civil 
injustice  is  perceived,  the  forces  of  protest 
are  mobilized  into  one  coherent  body  which 
then  runs  smack  into  the  resistance  of  the 
established  order.  Put  metaphorically,  the 
protest  is  a  speeding  object  colliding  with  an 
unyielding  wall  (man's  law.  i.e.  the  State). 
The  object  flattens  from  left  to  right,  form- 
ing a  horizontal  spectrum  across  which  we 
may  perceive  the  emergence  of  various 
bands  (i.e.  groups  and  organizations  partici- 
pating in  the  protest). 

To  the  far  left  we  discern  the  letter-writ- 
ers, the  editorialists,  the  pamphleteers,  the 
educators.  As  we  proceed  rightward  to  the 
center  we  see  the  electoral  activists,  the 
legal  supplicants,  the  judicial  appellants. 
Moving  further  to  the  right  we  find  a  gradu- 
al hardening  of  attitude  and  resolve:  those 
imbued  with  an  obdurate  refusal  to  conform 
to  or  support  an  unjust   law  sufficient  to 
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pursue  non-violent  civil  disobedience.  Final- 
ly, on  the  far  right  there  are  the  flashes  and 
rumbles  of  violent  resistance:  bombing, 
shooting,  war. 

This  progression  from  left  to  right  in  any 
valid  protest  movement  involving  the  rights 
of  man  (and  even  animals)  is  historically  in- 
evitable if  there  is  no  relief  granted  by  the 
monolithic  power  of  the  State.  It  is  the  per- 
sistent failure  of  the  State  to  grant  any  rea- 
sonable concessions,  any  acceptable  compro- 
mise, that  is  the  engine  which  moves  the 
protest  from  left  to  right. 

I  indicated  earlier  that  this  republic  itself 
was  born  of  a  protest  movement  against  an 
unconscionable  overseas  tyrant  which  obsti- 
nately refused  to  grant  relief  to  the  protes- 
tors. The  movement  proceeded  from  the 
publication  of  books  and  pamphlets  anato- 
mizing the  injustices  visited  upon  the  colo- 
nies by  the  British  tyrants,  directly  across 
the  spectrum  (the  Boston  Tea  Party  was 
quite  simply  non- violent  protest)  to  the  cli- 
matic event:  Revolutionary  War. 

The  anti-slavery  movement  began  in  the 
United  States  with  the  launching  of  William 
Lloyd  Garrison's  newspaper  The  Liberator 
in  1831— and  it  proceeded  with  that  same 
current  of  historic  inevitability  through 
legal  and  legislative  skirmishes  to  that  im- 
measurable tragedy  lying  in  wait  at  the  far 
right:  Civil  War. 

Sometimes  the  inexorable  progression 
from  left  to  right  is  halted  as  the  State 
gropes  toward  perceiving  the  evil  and  grants 
relief.  The  Womans  Suffrage  movement 
had  already  moved  into  civil  disobedience  in 
1872.  when  Susan  B.  Anthony  and  her  fol- 
lowers were  arrested  for  voting,  but  before 
that  movement  slid  further  to  the  right  the 
nineteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
was  enacted,  and  that  protest  passed  non- 
violently  into  history. 

The  black  civil  rights  movement  of  the 
1950s  and  '60s  began  as  the  quiet  protest  of 
one  weary  black  woman  on  a  bus  in  Mont- 
gomery. Alabama,  and  progressed  inelucta- 
bly  through  the  moral  suasions  of  the  great 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr..  across  the 
center  of  the  spectrum  (legal  action  chal- 
lenging the  morality  of  segregation  laws)  to 
the  right  (civil  disobedience,  sit-ins,  freedom 
rides)  and  only  narrowly  missed  sliding  to 
the  far  right  with  open  warfare  between 
blacks  and  whites— only  because  the  State 
finally  granted  relief  in  the  form  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  and  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
the  middle  Sixties. 

The  abortion  question  has  always  been,  au 
fond,  a  civil  rights  issue.  In  1969  a  number 
of  us  who  perceived  the  denial  of  an  abor- 
tion as  an  affront  to  women  and  the  depri- 
vation of  their  civil  rights  organized  our- 
selves a  protest  movement  known  as  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  Repeal  of  Abortion 
Laws  (NARAD.  With  initial  resistance  from 
the  State  (and  from  organized  medicine  as 
well)  the  historically  inevitable  occurred: 
NARAL  flattened  itself  into  that  familiar 
spectrum.  On  the  left  were  those  who  advo- 
cated the  pacific  remedies  of  education, 
electioneering  and  pamphleteering.  Law- 
rence Lader.  Betty  Friedan.  Carol  Greitzer. 
the  Rev.  Howard  Moody  and  I  moved  quick- 
ly to  the  right,  believing  that  the  State  was 
to  be  unyielding  and  inimical  to  compro- 
mise: we  mounted  street  demonstrations, 
media  circuses,  picketing  of  hospitals  which 
refused  to  do  'therapeutic"  abortions. 

The  Rev.  Moody  and  I  moved  even  father 
to  the  right:  we  drew  up  designs  for  an  abor- 
tion clinic  to  be  located  in  the  back  of  his 
church  in  Greenwich  Village,  and  planned 
to  invite  the  authorities  in  to  watch  me  per- 
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form  the  abortion— then  to  arrest  us  all. 
Civil  disobedience  of  the  most  flagrant  con- 
frontational sort.  In  fact,  to  our  astonish- 
ment, the  State  of  New  York  moved  quickly 
to  grant  us  relief  in  the  form  of  the  Abor- 
tion Statute  of  1970.  permitting  abortion  up 
to  twenty-four  weeks  gestation. 

Ironically,  the  pro-life  movement  is  now- 
experiencing  that  same  inchoate  sense  of 
historical  inevitability.  We  are  in  the  six- 
teenth year  of  Roe,  and  although  there 
have  been  nominal  cosmetic  moves  to  relief 
(Title  X  restrictions.  Mexico  City  policy,  the 
Hyde  amendment)  the  body  count  remains 
the  same:  4.000  daily.  1.5  million  annually. 
25  million  to  date.  In  short,  the  State  has 
granted  this  civil  rights  movement  no  signif- 
icant relief,  and  (if  you  have  trudged  along 
with  me  this  far)  the  predictable  is  now  re- 
ality: we  are  moving  inexorably,  ineluclably 
to  the  right,  swept  along  by  the  currents  of 
history.  Enter  Operation  Rescue. 

There  is  nothing  mysterious,  nothing  in- 
comprehensible about  the  genesis  of  this  po 
litical  clone  of  the  Boston  Tea  Party,  the 
Underground  Railway,  the  Militant  suffrag- 
ettes, the  monumentally  courageous  chal- 
lenge by  those  four  black  college  freshman 
who  sat  in  at  a  lunch  counter  in  Greens- 
boro. North  Carolina,  in  February  1960  in 
righteous  defiance  of  the  unjust  segregation 
laws.  Operation  Rescue— the  resort  to  non- 
violent civil  disobedience— is  in  the  highest 
moral  tradition  of  American  history.  Sadly, 
it  is  also  a  measure  of  the  profound  frustra- 
tion and  despair  of  those  who  would  honor 
the  laws  of  God  over  the  absurdly  transient, 
feeble  edicts  of  man.  There  is  no  Law  more 
compelling  than  that  which  commands  us  to 
protect  the  innocent,  to  interpose  our  bodies 
between  the  tormentors  and  the  torment- 
ed—to remember  the  hideous  curls  of  smoke 
rising  from  the  chimneys  of  Auschwitz  and 
Bergen-Belsen  and  Birkenau. 

It  is  said  (it  may  be  apocryphal,  but  who 
cares?)  that  when  Henry  David  Thoreau 
was  arrested  and  jailed  for  refusing  to  pay 
the  poll-tax.  the  revenues  from  which  were 
being  u.sed  to  support  slavery,  which  he 
abominated,  he  was  visited  in  prison  by 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.  Emerson  was 
shaken,  seeing  his  lifelong  friend  behind 
prison  bars,  and  blurted  out:  'Henry,  what 
are  you  doing  in  there?  "  Thoreau  stared  at 
Emerson  for  a  long  moment,  then  pointed 
his  finger  at  him  and  replied:  'Ralph  what 
are  you  doing  out  there?" 

Yes.  Just  so. 

What  are  you  doing  out  there? 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  VOICE  OF 
AMERICA 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  7,  1989 
Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  In  paying  tribute  to  the 
Voice  of  America  for  the  way  It  has  represent- 
ed the  American  Ideals  of  freedom  and  de- 
mocracy during  the  extraordinary  events  now 
taking  place  in  China. 

Over  the  past  few  weeks,  the  world  has 
been  captivated  by  the  courageous  students 
in  Tiananmen  Square  and  their  counterparts 
throughout  China.  Amencans  watch  their  emo- 
tional appeals  for  democracy  as  they  happen, 
thanks  to  satellite  technology  and  our  free 
press.  But  the  Chinese  do  not  yet  have  that 
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freedom.  They  turn  to  VOA,  a  radio  station 
broadcasting  from  halfway  around  the  world, 
to  find  out  what  Is  happening  in  their  own 
backyard.  VGA's  accurate  and  balanced  news 
reports  have  earned  the  respect  and  admira- 
tion of  more  than  100  million  Chinese  listeners 
who  want  to  know  what  the  rest  of  the  world 
is  saying  about  China  not  the  latest  official 
news  from  Beijing.  The  Chinese  Government 
considers  VOA  so  important  to  the  burgeoning 
democracy  movement  that  it  has  started  jam- 
ming VOA  broadcasts  for  the  first  time  In 
more  than  1 0  years. 

The  evidence  of  VOA's  impact  can  be 
found  in  large  cities  and  small  towns  through- 
out China.  Foreign  correspondents  report  that 
bustling  Tiananmen  Square  quiets  to  an  eerie 
hum  as  the  VOA  broadcasts  begin.  Students 
painstakingly  transcribe  the  VOA  news  bulle- 
tins on  large  posters  for  those  who  can't  get 
to  a  radio.  As  the  prodemocracy  movement 
built  up  momentum,  the  Washington  Post  re- 
ported, a  young  Chinese  worker  from  the 
countryside  told  of  hearing  two  versions  of  the 
events  in  Beijing— one  from  the  Central  Peo- 
ple's Radio  and  one  from  the  Voice  of  Amer- 
ica. The  two  accounts  were  so  startling  in 
their  differences  that  he  decided  to  make  the 
4-hour  trip  to  see  for  himself.  Once  he  got  to 
Beijing,  he  realized  the  VOA  coverage  was  ac- 
curate and  he  stayed  to  march  for  freedom  of 
the  press.  VOA  officials  have  heard  hundreds 
of  similar  stories  since  the  students  took  to 
the  streets. 

VOA  did  not  garner  this  huge  audience  by 
chance  or  due  to  the  recent  turmoil.  It  has 
earned  the  respect  of  listeners  in  China  and 
around  the  world  through  a  tenacious  adher- 
ence to  the  facts.  The  VOA  is  required  by  law 
to  be  accurate,  objective,  balanced,  and  com- 
prehensive In  Its  news  reporting.  As  events  in 
China  unfolded,  dedicated  VOA  journalists 
worked  around  the  clock  to  confirm  the  latest 
news  from  Beijing,  Shanghai,  Guangzhou,  and 
elsewhere.  VOA  correspondents  m  Beijing 
have  sacrificed  any  thought  of  sleep  to  pro- 
vide eyewitness  accounts  of  the  activity.  And 
perhaps  most  important.  VOA  relayed  news  of 
the  demonstrations  in  42  other  languages  to 
hundred  of  millions  of  listeners  around  the 
world,  thus  ensunng  that  Tiananmen  Square 
will  become  a  global  symbol  of  hope  and  free- 
dom. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join 
me  in  saluting  the  hardworking  staff  and  lead- 
ership at  the  Voice  of  America  for  a  job  well 
done. 


STATEMENT  ON  THE  TRAGIC 
SITUATION  IN  CHINA  BY  THE 
NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  ON 
UNITED  STATES-CHINA  RELA- 
TIONS 


HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  7,  1989 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  all 
watched  with  shock,  astonishment,  and 
dismay  at  the  events  that  have  been  unfolding 
in  China  in  recent  days.  In  this  House  yester- 
day, we  adopted  a  resolution  that  condemned 
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"the  excessive  and  Indiscriminate  use  of  force 
by  the  authorities  of  the  People's  Republic  of 
Diina  against  its  own  citizens  "  and  expressed 
the  profound  sympathy  of  the  American 
people  for  the  victims  of  the  brutal  repression 
in  Qiina. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  received  a  statement 
of  the  tx>ard  of  directors  of  the  National  Com- 
mittee on  United  States-China  Relations  on 
ttte  recent  events  In  China  and  their  impact  on 
ttie  prograrr^  of  the  National  Committee. 

Ttie  national  committee,  as  my  colleagues 
In  tfie  Congress  well  know.  Is  an  organization 
wfiich  has  long  sought  to  encourage  the  im- 
provement of  relatk}ns  t>etween  the  United 
States  and  China,  and  the  members  of  the  na- 
tional committee  are  some  of  the  most  promi- 
nent and  active  Americans  who  have  fostered 
improved  relations  with  the  People's  Republic 
of  China  through  the  years. 

The  national  committee  sent  its  statement 
to  leading  Chinese  officials.  Including  Foreign 
Minister  QIan  Oichen,  Ambassador  Han  Nian- 
long  of  the  Chinese  People's  Institute  for  For- 
eign Affairs,  and  China's  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States.  Han  Xu.  This  statement  is  the 
first  of  this  kind  ever  Issued  by  the  national 
committee. 

In  view  of  the  Importance  of  the  national 
committee  and  the  significance  of  Its  state- 
ment, Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  It  be  placed  in 
the  RECOfiD.  and  I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues 
In  the  Congress  to  give  It  their  attention: 
National  Committee  on 
United  States-China  Relations. 

New  York.  NY.  June  5.  1989. 
The  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  National  Committee  on  United  Stales- 
China  Relations  are  deeply  saddened  by 
recent  developments  in  Beijing  and  else- 
where in  the  country.  We  view  with  shock 
and  deep  dismay  the  application  of  indis- 
criminate force  by  some  Chinese  govern- 
ment forces  against  its  citizenry.  Only 
through  progressively  greater  political 
openness  and  dialogue  between  the  govern- 
ment of  China  and  its  people  can  the  stabili- 
ty, reform,  and  economic  improvement  ev- 
eryone so  much  desires  be  achieved. 

It  is  inevitable  that  recent  and  ongoing 
events  will  have  repercussions  throughout 
the  world  and  that  Chinas  cooperative 
international  relations  will  be  disrupted  in 
many  ways.  Relations  with  the  United 
States  already  have  been  adversely  affected, 
a  situation  all  the  more  tragic  because 
Americans  are  united  in  their  desire  to  have 
a  warm  and  mutually  beneficial  relationship 
with  China's  people. 

The  National  Committee  regrets  that 
events  have  necessitated  the  postponement 
of  several  of  our  programs.  We  believe 
deeply  in  the  importance  of  healthy  Sino- 
American  relations,  ongoing  dialogue,  and 
efforts  at  mutual  understanding.  Our  policy 
will  be  to  work  with  Chinese  individuals  and 
organizations  which  share  our  commitment 
to  these  goals  and  we  look  forward  to  a  time 
when  the  atmosphere  for  productive  pro- 
grams will  again  exist. 

The  Meml)ers  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  National  Committee  on  United 
States-China  Relations  are:  Raymond 
Philip  Shafer,  Chairman:  Caroline  L. 
Ahmanson.  Rol)ert  A.  Levinson. 
Robert  S.  McNamara.  Lucian  W.  Pye. 
and  Henry  P.  Sailer.  Vice  Chairmen: 
Martha  Redfield  Wallace.  Treasurer: 
Kathryn  D.  Christopherson.  Secre- 
tary; and  Meml)ers  of  the  Board;  A. 
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Doak  Barnett,  Gordon  Bennett.  Shir- 
ley Temple  Black.  John  Brademas. 
Edmund  G.  Brown.  Alison  Stilwell 
Cameron.  Chou  Wen-Chung,  Jerome 

A.  Cohen,  Charles  J.  Conroy.  Marshall 

B.  Coyne,  William  A.  Delano,  Daniel 
W.  Derbes,  John  Diebold,  Gerald  R. 
Ford.  Marshall  Green.  Maurice  R. 
Greenberg,  Stanford  D.  Greenberg, 
Armand  Hammer,  Herbert  J.  Hansell. 
Harry  Harding,  Jr.,  Richard  C.A.  Hol- 
brooke, Frederick  W.  Hong.  Eric 
Hotung.  Arthur  W.  Hummel,  Jr..  Nich- 
olas R.  Lardy.  Gloria  E.  Lemon,  Stan- 
ley B.  Lubman.  Richard  W.  Lyman,  D. 
Bruce  McMahan,  Douglas  P.  Murray, 
Michel  Oksenberg,  Frederick  O'Neal, 
Arthur  H.  Rosen,  Robert  A.  Scalapino. 
Susan  L.  Shirk.  Elmer  Staats,  Carl  F. 
Stover,  Walter  S.  Surrey,  A.  Alfred 
Taubman,  Richard  L.  Walker,  Allen  S. 
Whiting,  Margaret  S.  Wilson,  and 
Harold  Wolchok.  Directors  Emeriti  are 
Robert  O.  Anderson.  Everett  Case: 
John  K.  Fairbank:  Theodore  M.  Hes- 
burgh.  C.S.C:  Philip  M.  Klutznick: 
and  Tang  Tsou.  David  M.  Lampton, 
President:  and  Jan  Carol  Berris,  Vice 
President. 
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CHRISTYANNE  COLLINS 
PROLIFE  HEROINE 


H.R.  1502 


HON.  WALTER  E.  FAUNTROY 

OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  7,  1989 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tuesday, 
June  13,  1989,  H.R.  1502,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Police  Authonzation  and  Expansion  Act 
of  1989,  will  be  called  up  under  the  suspen- 
sion calendar.  H.R.  1502  is  the  result  of  a  bi- 
partisan compromise  reached  between  the 
majonty  and  minonty  side  of  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia.  In  the  spirit  of  full 
cooperation,  we  have  been  able  to  draft  legis- 
lation that  IS  the  cornerstone  of  a  four  stage 
plan  to  confront  the  drug  menace  in  the  Dis- 
tnct  of  Columbia. 

During  the  course  of  the  committee  debate, 
it  became  apparent  to  all  committee  members 
that  the  issue  before  us  was  one  of  such  con- 
sequence that  we  had  to  set  aside  areas  of 
division  and  work  diligently  and  cooperatively 
to  achieve  our  common  goal,  which  is  the 
eradication  of  drugs  and  drug-related  violence 
from  the  streets  of  our  Nation's  Capital.  The 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Honorable  Ronald  V.  Del- 
LUMS;  the  ranking  Republican  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Distnct  of  Columbia,  the  Honorable 
Stan  Parris;  and  I  determined  that  we  would 
do  everything  In  our  power  to  bring  to  the 
floor  a  sound  piece  of  legislation.  H.R.  1502 
as  amended,  is  that  bill 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  passage  of  H.R.  1502 
as  amended,  and  assure  this  body  that  we  will 
work  for  its  passage  in  the  Senate  as  well  as 
its  signing  by  the  President. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  1502  as  amended,  is  only 
a  first  step  but  it  is  a  giant  first  step  on  a  long 
journey. 


HON.  ROBERT  K.  DORNAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  7,  1989 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  testimony  of 
a  courageous  woman  who  Is  a  heroine  to 
many  for  her  steadfast  and  self-sacrificing 
commitment  to  protecting  the  lives  of  Innocent 
preborn  babies.  For  many  years,  prollfe  activ- 
ist Christyanne  Collins  has  counseled  hun- 
dreds of  women  who  have  been  led  to  believe 
that  abortion  is  the  only  solution  to  their  crisis 
pregnancy. 

On  May  16,  1989,  Christyanne  Collins  ap- 
peared before  Judge  Richard  Salzman  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Court  for  sentencing.  He 
had  convicted  her  of  unlawful  entry  for  stand- 
ing in  the  public  hallway  outside  Washington's 
New  Summit  Women's  Clinic  in  order  to  give 
women  Information  about  positive  alternatives 
to  abortion.  Judge  Salzman  sentenced  her  to 
9  months  in  prison— -5  months  suspended — of 
which  she  served  over  90  days  until  released 
by  prison  officials  to  relieve  overcrowding. 

The  following  Is  a  transcript  of  her  extem- 
fjeraneous  comments  immediately  prior  to  her 
sentencing  which  was  printed  In  the  February 
issue  of  American  Life  League's  "About 
Issues."  Her  honest  words  and  her  selfless 
actions  illustrate  her  great  compassion  for 
women  and  children. 

United  States  of  America  v.  Christyanne 

Collins,     Defendant— Criminal     Action 

No.  M762-88 

■Your  Honor,  there  are  several  comments 
I  would  like  to  make.  The  first  is  that  you 
cannot  rehabilitate  people  from  doing  some- 
thing good:  you  cannot  rehabilitate  people 
from  resisting  evil. 

"My  second  comment  regards  the  pre-sen- 
tence report  i.ssued  by  my  probation  officer, 
particularly  her  recommendation  for  psy- 
chiatric evaluation  and  ongoing  psychologi- 
cal counseling. 

"I  cant  help  but  marvel.  Most  of  the 
people  sitting  in  the  front  row  of  this  court- 
room earn  their  living  from  the  abortion  in- 
dustry. If  I  did  to  an  animal  what  this  court 
sanctions  their  doing  to  children,  you  would 
call  me  mentally  deranged.  Yet.  because  I 
know  and  act  as  if  these  aborted  children 
are  not  merely  globs  of  tissue,  but  children 
made  in  the  image  of  God,  and  because  I 
resent  seeing  them  reduced  to  arms  and 
legs,  smashed  skulls,  eyeballs  and  broken  rib 
cages,  I  am  the  one  you  seek  to  punish  and 
deter  and  subject  to  psychiatric  evaluation. 

■  I  know  abortion  is  the  brutal  murder  of  a 
baby,  and  have  made  the  decision  I  would 
rather  face  any  sanction  this  court  could 
impo.se  upon  me  for  resisting  that  evil 
rather  than  have  to  live  with  my  heart, 
mind  and  soul  if  I  were  to  comply  with  what 
this  court  expiects  me  to  do;  become  a  silent, 
accepting  observer  of  the  murder. 

"When  I  realize  my  failure  to  comply  puts 
me  and  not  them  at  the  point  of  psychiatric 
evaluation.  I  know  there  is  something  terri- 
bly, terribly  wrong.  May  God  forgive. 

"Your  Honor,  you  have,  throughout  the 
trial,  talked  about  the  laws  of  this  land.  The 
fundamental  right  of  every  American  citizen 
is  the  right  to  life,  a  right  our  Constitution 
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Constitution 


declares  an  unalienable  right  endowed  by 
our  Creator.  It  is  not  something  you  or  I  or 
the  State  can  choose  to  give  or  take  away. 

"Whether  a  person  is  pre-born.  dying  of 
AIDS,  mentally  incompetent,  retarded, 
physically  handicapped  or  otherwise  not 
perfect  or  unwanted  by  some,  life  is  not 
something  we  can  choose  to  throw  away  or 
minimize. 

"We  have  seen  the  time  when,  in  our  soci- 
ety, blacks,  who,  by  the  mere  color  of  their 
skin,  were  told  they  were  not  human  beings: 
they  could  be  separated  from  their  families, 
beaten,  sold  or  killed.  These  actions  were 
entirely  sanctioned  by  the  courts  who 
denied  their  personhood,  and  were  resisted 
by  men  and  women  who  knew  the  laws  were 
evil. 

"We  have  seen  times  in  our  history  when 
people,  because  of  their  nationality  (Jewish) 
were  brutalized  in  concentration  camps  and 
condemned  to  die  in  gas  ovens.  And  even 
today— 40  years  after  the  Holocaust 
events— we  have  a  world  of  people  still  seek- 
ing to  punish  those  responsible. 

"Today,  throughout  the  world,  people  are 
looking  at  Kurt  Waldheim  of  Austria.  We 
say,  that  man  should  have  done  something. 
We  say  he  shouldn't  have  simply  followed 
orders  simply  because  the  law  allowed  bru- 
tality; we  say  he  should  have  resisted  be- 
cause he  knew  the  acts  were  evil. 

"In  the  40  years  since  the  events  of  the 
Nazi  Holocaust,  there  are  many  who  believe 
he  should  still  be  held  accountable  for  his 
failure  to  do  right,  and  for  his  participation 
in  the  state-sanctioned  evil.  Will  the  same 
be  said  of  us,  who  have  for  so  long  accepted 
the  murder  of  our  children? 

"Your  Honor.  I  want  you  to  know  I  re- 
spect the  law  greatly.  I  respect  the  law  that 
says  every  human  being,  every  American  cit- 
izen, has  the  unalienable  right  to  life. 

"I  am  not  called  to  yield  my  conscience  to 
the  legislature  and  I  am  not  called  to  ele- 
vate the  state  to  the  place  of  God  in  my  life. 
"If  the  laws  of  this  courtroom  and  the 
laws  of  the  land  that  sanction  the  brutal 
murder  c'  an  unborn  child  ever  become 
more  important  than  the  fact  that  these 
children  are  made  in  the  image  of  God,  and 
are  children  He  would  protect,  then  I  will 
have  failed  at  what  is  most  important  in  my 
life:  obedience  to  God. 

"I  am  terrified  to  walk  through  those 
doors  into  your  jail.  Your  Honor,  and  I 
don't  mind  telling  you  that.  I  am  not  an  evil 
person.  I  am  not  a  criminal.  And  I  do  not 
belong  in  your  jails;  except  under  your 
standard  of  justice  which  protects  murder 
and  convicts  those  who  act  in  defense  of 
life. 

"I  am  a  person  who  cares  a  whole  lot  for 
other  people.  I  know  when  I  walk  through 
that  door  into  your  jail,  life  is  going  to  be 
painful  for  me. 

"Yet  it  will  not  be  nearly  as  painful  as  if  I 
had  freedom  on  the  outside  because  of  re- 
fusing to  live  by  my  conscience.  To  have  the 
freedom  to  go  about  my  daily  business,  be- 
cause I  am  afraid  of  the  consequences  the 
law  might  impose  for  resisting  evil,  would 
leave  me  a  pretty  empty  human  being. 

•Finally,  Your  Honor,  I  want  to  say  the 
day  is  going  to  come  when  you  and  I  and 
the  abortionists  sitting  in  the  front  row  of 
this  courtroom  are  going  to  stand  before  a 
different  judge.  Today  I  face  temporal  con- 
sequences for  my  action  to  love  and  protect 
preborn  children.  I  am  willing  to  do  that. 

"I  would  far  rather  pay  any  consequences 
you  can  impose  upon  me  for  my  commit- 
ment to  loving  these  children  and  their 
mothers,  than  to  one  day  face  the  Right- 
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eous  Judge  and  have  to  say  I  was  not  faith- 
ful to  the  call  of  Christ. 

"I  cannot  change  who  I  am.  Your  Honor. 
Indeed,  I  would  not  want  to  be  any  different 
than  I  am  in  regard  to  this  issue.  As  I  said, 
you  cannot  rehabilitate  me  from  loving 
women  who  are  devastated  by  their  abor- 
tion decisions,  and  from  trying  to  prevent 
other  women  from  making  the  same  de- 
structive decisions. 

"If  refusal  to  act  on  their  behalf  is  reha- 
bilitation. I  don't  want  it.  I  can  only  say  to 
you  and  the  other  people  you  represent, 
your  colleagues,  officers  of  the  court.  Ms. 
McHenry  my  prosecutor,  and  those  sitting 
in  the  front  row  representing  the  abortion 
industry;  The  day  is  going  to  come  when 
you  will  all  face  that  different  Judge. 

"When  that  day  comes.  I  want  you  to 
know  that  I  and  most  of  the  people  in  this 
courtroom  will  be  praying  for  each  of  you. 
that  you  will  come  to  a  reconciliation  be- 
tween right  and  wrong,  and  have  given  your 
allegiance  to  God's  justice. 

"That  is  all  I  have  to  say.  Your  Honor.' 
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THEODORE  A.  LEVINE-A  TRIB- 
UTE TO  HIS  35  YEARS  OF  COM- 
MITMENT TO  EDUCATION 


A  TRIBUTE  TO    "MR.  ENGLISH" 


HON.  NANCY  L.  JOHNSON 

OF  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  7,  1989 
Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  Sunday,  June  11.  the  citizens  of  Sims- 
bury,  CT,  will  gather  to  honor  John  F.  Klingler, 
who  is  also  known  as  Mr.  English.  A  teacher 
for  38  years,  Mr.  Klingler  has  also  served  as 
department  chair  for  28  years,  and  has 
worked  tirelessly  to  afford  the  students  at 
Simsbury  High  School  unique  opportunities  to 
grow  and  learn. 

Mr.  Klingler  has  professed  a  strong  commit- 
ment to  an  unusual  interpretation  of  the  three 
R's— reading,  writing  and  right  word.  The  de- 
velopment of  a  complete  curriculum  stressing 
more  than  a  basic  understanding  and  usage 
of  the  English  language  has  yielded  truly  re- 
markable results.  Simsbury  High  School  Is  jus- 
tifiably proud  that  more  than  1  graduate  In  10 
has  been  recognized  by  the  National  Merit 
Scholarship  Program  for  academic  achieve- 
ment. 

Believing  in  the  total  development  of  the 
student,  Mr.  Klingler  has  not  limited  his  in- 
volvement to  purely  academic  endeavors.  He 
has  served  as  faculty  advisor  to  the  SHS 
Yearbook,  the  Pinnacle,  and  coach  of  the 
teams  competing  on  "As  Schools  Match 
Wits,"  and  he  is  recognized  on  the  campus 
for  his  commitment  to  the  students,  a  con- 
stant presence  urging  them  on  to  achieve 
their  greatest  potential,  both  as  students  and 
as  Individuals.  Mr.  Klingler  refers  to  his  stu- 
dents as  "my  diamonds."  Mr.  Klingler  has  de- 
voted himself  to  sculpting  and  polishing  the  In- 
tellects of  his  students,  creating  truly  precious 
gems,  knowing  what  an  Invaluable  gift  a  sharp 
mind  and  a  strong  sense  of  personhood  is  to 
each  of  them.  I  join  with  the  citizens  of  Sims- 
bury in  offering  my  sincerest  congratulations 
to  and  appreciation  for  the  very  successful  ef- 
forts of  John  F.  Klingler. 


HON.  RICHARD  E.  NEAL 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  7,  1989 

Mr.  NEAL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  Mr.  Theodore  A.  Levlne.  who  Is  retiring 
after  serving  the  Springfield  school  system  as 
a  teacher  and  principal  for  35  years. 

Ted  Levlne  Is  a  graduate  of  Springfield 
Classical  High  School,  American  International 
College,  and  the  University  of  Massachusetts. 
He  served  as  principal  of  the  Eastern  Avenue 
and  School  Street  Schools  from  1962  to 
1966.  and  for  the  past  22  years,  he  has  been 
the  principal  of  Homer  Street  School. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  can  be  no  more  difficult 
job  than  serving  as  an  educator  in  an  urban 
school  system.  It  Is  a  demanding  profession  In 
which  the  obstacles  seem  insurmountable  and 
achievements  often  go  unrecognized. 

I  would  be  greatly  remiss  If  I  did  not  ac- 
knowledge the  contributions  Ted  has  made  to 
the  Springfield  school  system.  I  cannot  think 
of  anyone  who  has  shown  the  sort  of  career- 
long  devotion  to  education  that  he  has.  For 
more  than  three  decades  Ted  Levine  has 
given  of  his  time  and  his  talents  to  literally 
generations  of  young  men  and  women  who 
today  are  better  citizens  for  having  known 
him.  I  am  pleased  to  join  with  his  colleagues, 
friends,  and  family  on  the  occasion  of  his  re- 
tirement from  the  Springfield  school  system, 
and  I  extend  my  personal  congratulations  and 
special  thanks  for  his  extraordinary  dedication 
and  serivce  In  developing  the  minds  of  our 
youth. 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF 
BUCKLING-UP 


HON.  MICHAEL  BIURAKIS 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  7,  1989 

Mr.  BILIRAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
draw  attention  to  a  very  Important  problem  In 
America  that  we  can  all  solve  instantly— it  is 
transportation  safety.  My  home  State  of  Flori- 
da has  been  working  vigorously  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  all  Florida  residents  and  visitors, 
of  which  there  are  many,  the  need  to  buckle 
up  and  use  child  safety  devices. 

Do  you  know  Mr.  Speaker,  that  one  Tampa 
hospital  did  a  survey  that  showed  60  to  70 
percent  of  babies  were  taken  home  from  the 
hospital  without  the  use  of  child  restraints. 
Imagine  that— with  automobile  accidents  lead- 
ing the  pace  as  the  No.  1  killer  of  children  in 
our  Nation. 

In  Pasco  County,  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict, the  community  Is  doing  something  about 
this  problem.  Between  January  and  the  end  of 
March  this  year  their  usage  of  safety  belts  and 
child  seats  went  from  26  percent  to  53  per- 
cent. As  a  result.  Susan  Samson  came  to 
Washington  recently  on  behalf  of  the  commu- 
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nity's  success  to  receive  a  National  Communi- 
ty Actiievement  Award  from  the  Amencan  Co- 
alition of  Traffic  Safety.  I  am  proud  of  Florida 
arxJ  Pasco  County's  efforts  to  educate  the 
community  on  this  important  issue.  I  hope  we 
will  all  take  this  message  throughout  the  coun- 
try until  no  lives  are  needlessly  lost  on  our 
highways. 


JAPAN  MUST  OPEN  ITS  MARKET 
NOW 


HON.  TOM  CAMPBELL 

OP  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  7.  1989 

Mr.  CAMPBELL  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  distinguished 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means— Chairman  Rostenkowski,  Mr. 
Matsui.  Mr.  Gibbons,  and  Mr.  Crane— for 
having  the  wisdom  to  bring  to  the  House  floor 
a  resolution  that  asks  the  President  to  enforce 
the  1986  United  States-Japan  Semiconductor 
Agreement  and  prevent  further  unfair  Japa- 
nese trade  practices 

As  we  all  know,  the  President  recently  cited 
Japan  for  unfair  trade  practices  under  the 
Super  301  provisions  of  our  trade  law  Howev- 
er, the  President  did  not  add  Japanese  semi- 
conductor trade  practices  to  his  list  of  priority 
practices.  It  is  vital  to  understand,  as  I  have 
been  assured,  that  the  President  viewed 
Super  301  as  requiririg  a  \ts\\ng  of  new  areas 
of  unfair  trading  practices,  and  that  is  why  he 
singled  out  telecommunications,  supercom- 
puters, and  timlier.  The  omission  of  semicon- 
ductors was  decidedly  not  a  condoning  of  the 
present  state  of  United  States  access  to  Jap- 
anese markets,  which  remains  deplorable.  It 
reflected  merely  the  fact  that  there  was  al- 
ready in  force  a  set  of  sanctions  against 
Japan  in  connection  with  our  semiconductor 
trade.  This  resolution  Is  an  extremely  impor- 
tant measure  because  It  urges  the  President 
to  continue  to  enforce  the  1986  agreement 
and  help  our  semiconductor  firms  achieve  fair 
access  into  the  Japanese  markets. 

The  1986  agreement  calls  on  the  Japanese 
to  stop  dumping  semiconductors  in  our  market 
and  provide  substantially  increased  access  by 
foreign  firms  in  the  Japanese  market.  While 
ttie  USTR  has  determined  that  Japanese 
dumping  of  chips  has  subsided,  our  chip  man- 
ufacturers still  do  not  have  fair  market  access 
in  Japan.  Many  fine  U.S.  firms  such  as  Intel, 
AMD,  Motorola,  and  National  Semiconductor 
have  been  successful  In  their  efforts  to  pene- 
trate most  foreign  markets.  However,  their 
sales  to  Japan  continue  to  lag  far  behind  their 
efforts  in  other  markets.  This  is  difficult  to  un- 
derstarKJ  given  the  high  Japanese  demand  for 
semiconductors  in  consumer  electronics,  tele- 
communications, and  computers. 

I  am  puzzled  by  the  unwillingness  of  the 
Japar^ese  to  provide  fair  access  to  our  semi- 
conductors given  tt>e  restraint  that  we  have 
shown  toward  Japan  in  the  past.  For  Instance, 
in  return  for  the  1986  agreement  we  suspend- 
ed a  number  of  unfair  trade  practices  against 
Japan  for  its  semiconductor  trade  practices.  In 
1987,  the  President  did  assess  limited  sanc- 
tions upon  Japan  for  its  failure  to  give  us  fair 
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access  into  its  semiconductor  market.  I  fear 
that  unless  Japan  starts  to  comply  fully  with 
the  1986  agreement,  support  for  much  sterner 
trade  measures  will  once  again  increase  on 
Capitol  Hill,  perhaps  leading  to  a  wave  of  pro- 
tectionism. I  am  hopeful  that  the  President  will 
direct  the  USTR  to  enter  Into  negotiations  to 
resolve  this  matter  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  I  voted  in  favor  of 
House  Resolution  146  with  over  400  of  my 
colleagues.  Not  one  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  voted  against  this  measure.  I 
am  confident  that  the  President  will  take  this 
message  seriously  and  move  quickly  to  en- 
force this  agreement. 


REMANUFACTURING  AND  OUR 
DEFENSE  INDUSTRY 


HON.  LARRY  E.  CRAIG 

OF  IDAHO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  7,  1989 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  resolution  expressing  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  the  Department  of  Defense 
should  place  a  greater  emphasis  on  the  re- 
manufacture  of  existing  military  equipment  in 
order  to  maintain  readiness  dunng  a  period  of 
budget  constraints,  production  delays  and 
cost  overruns  of  new  equipment. 

For  those  of  you  who  may  not  be  familiar 
with  the  remanufacturing  process  and  what  it 
can  offer  to  DOD  in  the  way  of  cost  savings, 
effectiveness,  and  timely  replacement  of  aging 
equipment,  I  have  prepared  the  following 
paper  for  your  Information; 

Remanufacturing 

At  a  time  when  DOD  investment  budgets 
are  critically  austere,  the  remanufacturing 
process  provides  a  viable  alternative  to  new 
material  acquisitions,  and  is  a  more  compre- 
hensive application  of  a  service  life  exten- 
sion program  (SLEP).  Remanufacturing  is  a 
means  of  meeting  mandated  Force  levels  at 
a  considerable  cost  savings  to  the  Govern- 
ment as  compared  to  the  current  cost  of 
equivalent  new  material. 

Remanufacturing  is  a  speciality  industry 
that  is  not  as  dominant  as  original  equip- 
ment manufacturing  and  is  accordingly  less 
popular.  Remanufacturing  does,  however, 
represent  a  unique  set  of  skills  and  capabili- 
ties that  must  address  the  challenge  of 
starting  with  products  that  have,  through 
use  and  age.  transformed  to  various  states 
of  wear  and  disrepair.  Prom  these  condi- 
tions the  remanufacturing  process  must  re- 
shape, replace,  rebuild,  improve,  test  and  de- 
liver a  product  that  is  better  than  new.  and 
at  a  clear  savings  in  both  initial  and  life 
cycle  costs. 

Remanufacturing  should  therefore  war- 
rant serious  attention  from  DOD.  and  in 
particular  from  the  Army  who  is  now  tasked 
with  developing  solutions  to  fielding  large 
quantities  of  high  quality  equipment  with  a 
markedly  constrained  budget. 

ARMY  MEDIUM  tactical  vehicle  'MTVi  FLEET 

A  prime  candidate  for  the  application  of  a 
comprehensive  remanufacturing  program  is 
the  Army's  older  fleet  of  2' 2  and  5  ton 
trucks  commonly  referred  to  as  medium  tac- 
tical vehicles  (MTV).  Traditional  Army  ma- 
terial policy  preferences  the  acquisition  of 
new  products  such  as  the  current  Family  of 
Medium  Tactical  Vehicles  (FMTV)  program. 
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However,  the  Army  will  probably  not  re- 
ceive sufficient  budget  authority  to  procure 
the  new  FMTVs  in  the  quantities  needed  to 
preclude  a  period  of  perilous  fleet  shortages 
from  1990  to  at  least  2000  without  a  re- 
manufacturing program  for  its  older  vehi- 
cles. The  Army's  MTV  fleet  difficulties  are 
further  compounded  by  aging  assets  that 
are  deteriorating  faster  than  they  can  be 
properly  maintained,  and  by  spiraling  main- 
tenance costs  that  have  become  increasingly 
prohibitive. 

DEPOT  LEVEL  MAINTENANCE 

Depot  level  maintenance  is  an  essential 
service  program  that  is  sometimes  overesti- 
mated as  the  Government's  in-house  re- 
source for  meeting  complete  equipment  re- 
newal requirements.  Depot  level  mainte- 
nance is  in  fact  more  reactive  to  system  and 
component-specific  service  requirements 
and  is.  therefore,  less  comprehensive  than  a 
total  remanufacturing  program. 

The  Service  Depots  are  normally  char- 
tered to  perform  structured  overhaul  and 
rebuild  work  on  equipment,  systems  and 
components  on  an  as-needed  basis.  The 
Depots  are  also  encouraged  to  perform  their 
peace-time  mission  during  one  standard 
work  shift,  and  to  hold  in  reserve  the  capac- 
ity for  two  additional  work  shifts  to  meet 
surges  and  mobilization  requirements.  Serv- 
ice Depots  are.  therefore,  not  necessarily 
structured  or  organized  to  perform  compre- 
hensive remanufacturing  operations. 

PRODUCT  IMPROVEMENT 

Product  improvement  and  modernization 
is  another  important  benefit  of  the  remanu- 
facturing process.  Remanufacturing  pro- 
vides the  opportunity  for  early  integration 
of  several  new  state-of-the-art  systems  and 
components  that  have  been  developed  for 
the  next  generation  of  MTVs,  but  are  other- 
wise available  for  application  and  fielding 
now.  These  systems  and  components  are 
specifically  engineered  to  enhance  vehicle 
performance,  to  improve  vehicle  reliability 
and  maintainability,  to  extend  vehicle 
useful  life  expectancy,  and  to  reduce  vehicle 
life  cycle  cost. 

DEMONSTRATED  JUSTIFICATIONS 

Industry  experience  clearly  demonstrates 
remanufacturing  can  be  justified  as  a  practi- 
cal and  timely  alternative  whose  benefits 
are  manifold.  The  most  salient  of  these  are 
summarized  as  follows: 

A  remanufactured  truck  with  select  prod- 
uct improvements  should  cost  55-65  percent 
of  the  equivalent  product's  current  new 
cost. 

Remanufacturing  typically  extends  the 
service  life  of  a  truck  by  100  percent. 

Remanufacturing  can  be  the  pivotal  and 
timely  means  for  closing  the  imbalance  of 
conventional  forces  that  exists  between  the 
U.S.  and  adversary  nations. 

Remanufacturing  resources  can  effective- 
ly restrengthen  and  sustain  our  industrial 
base. 

Let's  send  a  clear  message  that  Congress 
believes  in  exploring  and  implementing  any 
and  all  methods  of  achieving  military  pre- 
paredness within  the  framework  of  an  ex- 
tremely tight  budget.  I  hope  you  will  all  join  me 
as  a  cosponsor  of  this  important  legislation. 
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SALUTE  TO  PATRICIA  RUPLEY 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  7,  1989 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  salute  Patricia  Rupley  of  Richmond, 
CA,  on  the  occasion  of  her  retirement  from 
the  Richmond  Unified  School  District. 

Pat  Rupley  is  an  outstanding  citizen  in  my 
district.  Through  her  many  years  of  dedication 
to  education,  she  has  touched  the  lives  of  the 
West  Contra  Costa  community.  Her  constant 
commitment  to  our  young  people  is  evident  in 
the  success  of  the  Richmond  Unified  alumni, 
both  past  and  present. 

While  often  seen  as  a  leader  by  fellow  Rich- 
mond Unified  teachers  and  administrators,  Pat 
has  enjoyed  a  long  and  successful  career.  Be- 
ginning as  a  math  teacher  at  Helms  Junior 
High  School  in  1953,  she  quickly  began  to 
ascend  into  the  district's  administration,  hold- 
ing positions  as  counselor,  dean,  and  instruc- 
tional vice  principal.  In  1979,  upon  becoming 
principal  of  Kennedy  High  School,  she  proudly 
became  Richmond  Unifled's  first  woman  high 
school  principal.  Today,  after  36  years,  Pat 
holds  the  position  of  special  assistant  to  the 
superintendent,  again  being  the  first  woman  to 
hold  a  position  within  the  superintendent's 
cabinet. 

Despite  being  out  of  the  classroom  for  a 
large  part  of  her  career,  Pat  has  maintained  a 
close  rapport  with  the  students  and  their  fami- 
lies. She  has  continually  proven  to  be  a  posi- 
tive Influence  on  those  whom  the  system  has 
been  unable  to  reach.  Her  individual  attention 
to  those  who  needed  her  support  and  guid- 
ance has  allowed  for  many  students  to  suc- 
cessfully complete  their  education  and  enter 
adult  life  with  the  skills  necessary  to  succeed. 

Pat's  contributions  have  indeed  made  West 
Contra  Costa  County  a  better  place  to  live 
and  work,  and  I  invite  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  In  recognizing  this  exceptional  Individual. 


REINVIGORATING  CONGRESS 


HON.  DOUG  BEREUTER 


OF  NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  7,  1989 
Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
the  most  thoughtful  opinion  piece  by  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Indiana,  the  Honor- 
able Lee  Hamilton,  which  appeared  in  the 
June  6,  1989  edition  of  the  Washington  Post. 
The  gentleman  is  to  be  commended  for  his  In- 
sightful analysis  of  the  state  of  the  101st  Con- 
gress, and  especially  for  his  very  specific  call 
to  action.  He  is  right  on  target. 

It  IS  time  for  all  of  us  to  move  to  reform  and 
reinvlgorate  Congress.  We  do  need  to  put 
tough  but  effective  ethics  reforms  in  place. 
We  must  act  expeditiously  to  reform  our  cam- 
paign finance  laws.  We  must  ban  honoraria. 

If  we  want  the  American  people  to  respect 
this  institution,  then  we  must  demonstrate  that 
we  collectively  respect  it  ourselves.  We  have 
to  end  our  attacks  on  the  Congress  as  an  in- 
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stitutlon.  We  must  put  into  place  clear,  effec- 
tive, and  appropriate  rules  that  facilitlate  the 
business  of  legislating  and  discourage  parila- 
mentary  impasse  and  inaction. 

Our  very  distinguished  colleague  from  Indi- 
ana is  right.  This  Congress  needs  to  get  its 
own  house  in  order  and  get  on  with  the  Na- 
tion's business. 
[From  the  Washington  Post.  June  6,  1989] 

REINVIGORATING  CONGRESS 

(By  Lee  H.  Hamilton) 

Members  of  Congress  have  had  some  un- 
pleasant reading  in  recent  days.  A  Post  edi- 
torial says  Congress  needs  a  balh.  Headlines 
tell  us  we  are  stuck  in  an  ethics  quagmire. 
Polls  remind  us  that  the  dominant  attitudes 
expressed  by  people  toward  Congress  are 
cynicism  and  mistrust.  Adding  to  this  is  a 
state  of  disarray,  a  sense  of  opportunity 
being  lost,  and  suspicion  and  acrimony.  The 
publics  business  is  not  being  taken  care  of. 
It  is  time  to  take  steps  to  reinvigorate  Con- 
gress. 

First,  we  need  to  enact  a  package  of  tough 
ethics  reforms.  Tightening  congressional 
ethics  rules  would  clarify  the  standards  for 
members  and  increase  public  confidence  in 
Congress.  We  should  tighten  congressional 
rules  on  gifts  and  the  use  of  campaign  funds 
and  should  further  limit  sources  of  outside 
income  to  reduce  potential  conflicts  of  inter- 
est. We  should  also  clarify  our  Code  of  Offi- 
cial Conduct  to  make  it  clear  to  members 
that  their  conduct  should  conform  to  broad 
standards  of  good  conduct,  whether  or  not 
they  may  technically  avoid  some  of  the  le- 
galistic nuances  of  a  specific  rule.  We  need 
to  greatly  expand  the  -preventative  ethics" 
role  of  the  Standards  Committee— broaden- 
ing its  advisory  and  informational  efforts  to 
try  to  head  off  possible  cases  of  misconduct 
before  they  occur. 

Second,  we  need  to  reform  our  campaign 
finance  laws.  Members  must  spend  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  time  fund-raising,  and  spe- 
cial-interest money  is  flooding  our  system  of 
government  in  unprecedented  amounts.  We 
should  give  candidates  incentives  (such  as 
reduced  postage  rates  and  discounted  broad- 
casting costs)  to  accept  campaign  spending 
limits.  We  should  lessen  the  power  of  spe- 
cial interest  PACs  by,  for  example,  capping 
the  amount  of  PAC  contributions  a  candi- 
date could  accept  and  curbing  independent 
expenditures. " 

Third,  we  should  support  a  modest  pay  in- 
crease tied  to  a  ban  on  honoraria.  A  modest 
increase  to  partially  offset  past  losses  due  to 
inflation,  plus  indexing  future  pay.  might  be 
perceived  as  reasonable.  In  return,  we 
should  ban  all  congressional  honoraria. 
Banning  honoraria  from  special  interests 
would  go  a  long  way  toward  restoring  public 
confidence  in  Congress,  but  there  is  no 
chance  of  eliminating  them  without  a  pay 
raise. 

Fourth,  we  need  to  stop  the  partisan 
ethics  attacks  on  one  another.  Much  of  the 
damage  of  the  House  in  recent  months  has 
been  self-inflicted,  as  each  party  attacks  the 
ethics  of  opposing  members  for  political  ad- 
vantage. Leaders  of  both  parties  need  to  sit 
down  and  talk  about  reining  in  the  attacks 
to  allow  us  to  get  down  to  the  serious  busi- 
ness of  governing.  We  seem  to  have  lost 
sight  of  the  fact  that  the  first  duty  of  all 
members  of  Congress  is  to  work  together  to 
govern  effectively. 

Fifth,  we  in  Congress  need  to  stop  bad- 
mouthing  the  institution  of  Congress.  We 
need  to  stop  running  for  Congre.ss  by  run- 
ning against  Congress.  Americans  will  not 
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acclaim  an  institution  that  their  own  mem- 
bers disclaim.  Members  who  make  distorted 
demeaning  statements  about  Congress 
should  face  disciplinary  action.  Most  mem- 
bers of  Congress  are  honest,  conscientious 
and  hardworking,  and  we  should  start 
saying  that. 

Sixth,  we  need  to  enact  institutional  re- 
forms to  improve  the  effectiveness  of  Con- 
gress. We  need  to  reduce  the  excessive 
number  of  subcommittees  tying  up  legisla- 
tion, cut  down  the  number  of  times  the 
same  issue  is  considered  on  the  floor,  and 
make  it  more  difficult  to  miss  budget  dead- 
lines. We  also  need  to  stop  hiding  tax  and 
spending  benefits  for  narrow  interests 
behind  obscure  language  in  omnibus  bills. 
Congress  must  be  able  to  pull  itself  together 
and  produce  a  program  to  respond  to  the 
issues  of  the  day.  Today  it  does  not  have  the 
integrative  mechanisms  to  mobilize  itself, 
blend  its  product  into  a  consistent  policy 
and  give  the  country  a  sense  of  direction. 
We  need  to  strengthen  the  capacity  of  Con- 
gress to  govern. 

Finally,  we  need  to  tackle  the  tough  prob- 
lems on  the  American  agenda.  We  have 
become  too  timid  legislatively,  often  dealing 
with  issues  that  are  of  only  marginal  inter- 
est to  most  Americans,  while  avoiding  the 
tough  issues  in  order  to  protect  our  chances 
of  reelection.  We  need  to  stop  playing 
games  with  the  budget,  go  after  popular  but 
counterproductive  tax  benefits  and  make 
the  kinds  of  investments— in  education. 
R&D.  and  infrastructure— that  are  needed 
for  securing  America's  economic  future.  One 
of  the  best  ways  for  Congress  to  become  re- 
spected again  is  for  it  to  do  a  respectable 
job. 

We  are  in  a  rough  patch  now.  but  I  have 
confidence  in  Congress  and  its  ability  to 
overcome  its  problems.  Getting  our  own 
house  in  order,  members  recognize,  is  essen- 
tial if  we  are  to  gel  on  with  taking  care  of 
the  nation's  business. 


REPRESENTATIVE  HORTON 

HONORED  AT  DINNER  TO  BEN- 
EFIT ISRAEL 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GILMAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  7,  1989 
Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nse  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  one  of  the  outstanding  Members 
of  this  body.  It  has  been  an  honor  and  a  privi- 
lege to  serve  with  my  colleague  from  New 
York,  Representative  Frank  Horton.  I  be- 
lieve Frank  should  be  recognized  for  his  dedi- 
cation and  service  to  the  public. 

Frank  is  chairman  of  the  New  York  Biparti- 
san Congressional  Delegation  and  has  served 
in  Congress  for  27  years.  Recently  Frank  was 
honored  with  a  State  of  Israel's  bonds  testi- 
monial dinner  in  tribute  to  Frank  Horton. 
Frank  was  the  recipient  of  Israel's  Jerusalem 
Medal.  Over  $2  million  was  raised  for  the 
State  of  Israel  bonds.  1  believe  the  following 
statement  by  the  president  of  Rochester  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  Dr.  Richard  M.  Rose,  ac- 
curately depicts  Frank  Horton  s  career  in 
Congress  and  his  dedication  to  the  nght  of 
self-determination  in  the  Middle  East. 
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FREEDOM  AND  DEMOCRACY  IN 
CHINA 


HON.  NORMAN  Y.  MINETA 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  7.  1989 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  last 
few  days,  the  world  has  been  horrified  by  the 
wanton  tKutality  now  taking  place  in  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China. 

The  inconceivable  attacks  by  the  Chinese 
Army— using  boyonets,  machineguns.  and 
battle  tanks  to  slaughter  unarmed  Chinese  ci- 
vilians in  the  streets  of  Beijing— has  cast  a 
permanent,  blood-soaked  stain  of  malevo- 
lence upon  the  Chinese  leadership  which  or- 
dered the  assaults. 

The  American  people  have  been  deeply 
moved  by  the  courage  of  the  Chinese  people 
who  have  confronted  this  oppression.  The 
peaceful  Chinese  demonstrators  for  democra- 
cy struggled  defiantly  against  overwhelming 
odds,  armed  only  with  their  convictions  and 
their  desire  for  the  most  basic  human  and  civil 
rights. 

For  China,  this  is  a  time  of  chaos  But  here 
in  America,  we  should  commit  ourselves  as  in- 
dividuals and  as  a  nation,  to  ensure  that  the 
ideals  of  those  who  have  sacrificed  their  lives 
in  the  name  of  peace,  in  the  name  of  democ- 
racy, shall  not  themselves  die. 
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are  with  my  Polish  brothers  and  sisters  during 
this  time  of  great  change.  May  Poland's  jour- 
ney toward  freedom  continue. 


POLAND'S  JOURNEY  TOWARD 
FREEDOM 


HON.  DAVID  E.  BONIOR 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  7.  1989 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sunday.  June 
4,  1989,  the  trade  union  Solidanty  was  over- 
whelmingly victonous  in  the  first  truly  demo- 
cratic elections  held  in  Poland  in  over  40 
years.  Unofficial  projections  indicate  that  160 
out  of  the  161  Solidarity  candidates  for  the 
k>wer  house,  the  Sejm,  will  be  elected  in  the 
first  round  of  voting  without  a  runoff  election. 
In  addition,  over  90  of  the  100  Solidarity  can- 
didates for  the  newly  created  Senate  will  be 
elected  in  the  first  round.  I  rejoice  in  the  tri- 
umph of  Solidarity  in  these  elections.  The 
people  of  Poland  have  spoken  clearly  and  un- 
equivocally 

Preliminary  results  also  indicate  that  per- 
haps all  of  the  35  senior  ruling  party  officials 
running  unopposed  for  the  Sejm  on  the  na- 
tional list  have  Iseen  rejected  by  the  voters. 
Tfie  Polish  people  have  stood  firmly  for  free- 
dom in  these  elections.  The  ruling  party  and 
Solidarity  now  face  a  legal  and  political  quan- 
dary. There  is  no  provision  for  replacing  the 
national  list  candidates,  but  a  constitutional  ar- 
ticle requires  that  all  460  seats  in  the  Sejm  be 
filled. 

I  urge  both  sides  to  come  together  and 
fashion  a  settlement  that  is  acceptable  to  all 
and  will  not  endanger  the  tremendous  reforms 
that  have  Ijeen  recently  gained.  The  ruling 
government  must  live  up  to  its  promises  of  de- 
mocracy. 

Poland  IS  on  the  verge  of  a  great  awaken- 
ing. There  is  no  turning  back  now.  My  prayers 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  R&D 

HON.  BERYL  ANTHONY,  JR. 

OF  ARKANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  7,  1989 

Mr.  ANTHONY.  Mr.  Speaker,  technological 
innovation  is  cntical  to  this  Nation's  economy 
and  to  our  general  welfare — because  it  bol- 
sters our  economy  with  both  marketable  prod- 
ucts and  heightened  productivity — and  be- 
cause It  provides  the  promise  for  solving  a 
number  of  our  most  pressing  problems. 

Of  course,  scientific  and  technological  inno- 
vation IS  predicated  on  vigorous  research  and 
development,  and  any  nation  that  wants  to 
reap  the  benefits  of  innovation  encourages 
R&D.  That's  why  our  competitors  in  the  world 
marketplace  do  their  best  to  encourage,  and 
to  attract,  research  and  development  efforts. 

Yet,  despite  the  Importance  of  R&D,  for 
over  a  decade,  the  U.S.  Tax  Code  has  includ- 
ed a  tax  regulation  that  discourages  domestic 
research  and  development:  Section  861-8. 

Congress  has  continually  recognized  the 
problems  with  section  861  and  has  approved 
five  separate  moratoriums  to  prevent  its  imple- 
mentation Legislation  my  colleagues  and  I  are 
introducing  today  is  an  attempt  to  once  and 
for  all  end  the  controversy  over  this  regula- 
tion, and  to  encourage  U.S. -based  research 
and  development,  by  permanently  reforming 
section  861. 

Section  861  taxes  U.S.  R&D  performers  as 
if  they  were  conducting  part  of  their  U.S.  R&D 
in  foreign  countries.  Since  other  countries  ob- 
viously don't  allow  deductions  for  expenses 
incurred  in  the  United  States,  the  new  result  is 
to  deny  companies  the  full  deduction  for  their 
R&D  expenditures 

No  other  nation  treats  R&D  performed 
within  its  borders  as  if  it  were  performed  else- 
where. Therefore,  under  the  section  861  US 
R&D  penalty,  American  companies  have  an 
incentive  to  locate  their  R&D  facilities  in  for- 
eign countnes. 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4,  1977.  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees,  joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
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marks  section  of  the  Congressional 
Record  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Thursday. 
June  8,  1989,  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

Meetings  Scheduled 

JUNE  9 

9:30  a.m. 
Armed  Services 

Manpower  and  Personnel  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  years 
1990  and  1991  for  the  Department  of 
Defense,  focusing  on  manpower  pro- 
grams. 

SR-232A 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Water  Resources.  Transportation,  and  In- 
frastructure Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  scenic  byways. 

SD-406 
Small  Business 

Rural  Economy  and  Family  Farming  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  to  a.ssess  the  impact  of 
S.  863.  proposed  Rural  Access  to  Cap- 
ital Act,  and  S.  851,  proposed  Small 
Business  Rural  Revilalization  Act  on 
small  business.  SR-428A 

Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  521  and 
provisions  of  H.R.  881,  measures  to 
provide  for  restoration  of  the  Federal 
trust  relationship  with,  and  assistance 
to  the  Coquille  Tribe  of  Indians  and 
the  individual  members  consisting  of 
the  Coquille  Tribe  of  Indians,  and  S. 
321.  to  revise  provisions  of  law  that 
provide  a  preference  to  Indians;  to  be 
followed  by  oversight  hearings  on  the 
implementation  of  amendments  to  the 
Indian  Self  Determination  Act. 

SR-485 
10:00  a.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Research  and  General  Legis- 
lation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  state  of  agricul- 
tural research.  SR-332 

Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  566.  the  Na- 
tional Affordable  Housing  Act.  focus- 
ing on  homeownership  affordabilily. 

SD-538 
Foreign  Relations 
To  resume  mark  up  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1990  for  foreign  a.ssistance  programs. 

SD-419 
Government  Affairs 

Permanent    Subcommittee    on    Investiga- 
tions 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  Federal  drug 
interdiction  capabilities  and  coordina- 
tion, focusing  on  the  role  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  SD-342 
2:00  p.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  title  I  of  S.  13,  pro- 
visions of  S.  564  and  S.  1092,  Amend- 
ment No.  110  (S.  190),  and  other  rec- 
ommendations   in    the    report    of    the 
Commission    on    Veterans    Education 
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Policy  regarding  military  and  VA  pro- 
grams. 

SR-^418 

JUNE  12 

9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Government  Information  and  Regulation 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  programs  of  the 
Paperwork  Reduction  Act. 

SD-342 
10.00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Delos  Cy  Jamison,  of  Montana,  to  be 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement. Department  of  the  Interior, 
and  Frank  A.  Bracken,  of  Indiana,  to 
be  Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

SD-366 

Finance 
To  resume  hearings  on  child  care  and 
child  health  legislation. 

SD-215 
Foreign  Relations 

East  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposals  for  U.S. 
assistance  to  Cambodia. 

SD-419 

2:00  p.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Richard  H.  Solomon,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  East  Asia  and  Pacific  Af- 
fairs. Delia  M.  Newman,  of  Washing- 
ton, to  be  Ambassador  to  New  Zealand 
and  to  serve  concurrently  as  Ambassa- 
dor to  Western  Samoa.  Robert  D.  Orr. 
of  Indiana,  to  be  Ambassador  to  the 
Republic  of  Singapore,  and  Melvin  F, 
Sembler.  of  Florida,  to  be  Ambassador 
to  Australia  and  to  serve  concurrently 
as  Ambassador  to  the  Republic  of 
Nauru. 

SD-419 

JUNE  13 

9.00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  resume  open  and  closed  hearings  on 
proposed  budget   estimates   for   fiscal 
year  1990  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, focusing  on  strategic  programs. 

SD-192 

9:30  a.m. 
Armed  Services 

Strategic  Forces  and  Nuclear  Deterrence 
Subcommittee 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
years  1990  and  1991  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  focusing  on  the  Stra- 
tegic Defense  Initiative. 

SR-222 

Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Thomas  J.  Murrin.  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
be  Deputy  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

SR-253 

10:00  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  1036.  to 
improve    the    economic,    community, 
and    educational    well-being    of    rural 
America. 

SR-332 

Finance 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  800.  to  provide 
for  a  moratorium  on  and  study  of  cer- 
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tain  State  income  tax  provisions  which 
affect  nonresidents. 

SD-215 
2:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  Department  of 
Energy's  role  in  the  area  of  magnetic 
fusion  and  inertial  confinement  fusion 
research  and  development  and  demon- 
stration, and  S.  964.  authorizing  funds 
for  fiscal  years  1990  and  1991  for  civil- 
ian energy  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy. 

SD-366 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Melvyn  Levitsky.  of  Maryland,  to  be 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Inter- 
national Narcotics  Matters  and  Jewel 
S.  Lafontant.  of  Illinois,  to  be  U.S.  Co- 
ordinator for  Refugee  Affairs  and  Am- 
bassador-at-Large. 

SD-419 
Judiciary 

Courts  and  Administrative  Practice  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  594.  to  establish 
an  independent  corps  of  administra- 
tive law  judges  necessary  to  review  and 
evaluate  a  wide  variety  of  issues. 

SD-226 
Small  Business 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  impact  of  pro- 
posed user  fees  by  the  Pood  and  Drug 
Administration  on  small  business. 

SR-428A 
2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  foreign 
assistance  programs,  focusing  on  the 
Middle  East.  Pakistan,  and  Afghani- 
stan. 

SD-138 

Finance 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  1129.  to 
simplify  the  antidiscrimination  rules 
applicable  to  certain  employee  benefit 
plans  and  proposed  child  care  and 
child  health  legislation. 

SD-215 

JUNE  14 

9:00  a.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  continue  mark  up  of  S.  1036.  to  im- 
prove the  economic,  community,  and 
educational  well-being  of  rural  Amer- 
ica. 

SR-332 

Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  diversity  and 
concentration  of  media  ownership. 

SR-253 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  S.  110. 
Family  Planning  Amendments.  S.  120. 
Adolescent  Pregnancy  Prevention. 
Care,  and  Research  Grants  Act.  S.  54. 
Age  Discrimination  in  Employment 
Waiver  Protection  Act.  and  pending 
nominations. 

SD-430 

Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  certain  provisions 
of  S.  13.  S.  86.  S.  192,  S.  405.  and  S. 
846.  bills  to  strengthen  and  improve 
VA  health  care  programs,  and  related 
measures. 

SR-418 
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9:30  a.m. 
Armed  Services 

Strategic  Forces  and  Nuclear  Deterrence 
Subcommittee 
To  resume  closed  and  open  hearings  on 
S.  1085.  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
years  1990  and  1991  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  focusing  on  NATO 
nuclear  deterrence. 

SR-222 

Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Securities  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  646.  to  facili- 
tate cooperation  between  the  United 
States  and  foreign  countries  in  securi- 
ties law  enforcement,  and  on  the  glo- 
balization of  securities  markets. 

SD-538 

Rules  and  Administration 

To  resume  hearings  on  S.  7.  S.  56.  S.  137. 

S.  242.  S.  330.  S.  332.  S.  359.  and  S.  597. 

bills  to  provide  for  spending  limits  and 

public  financing  for  Federal  elections. 

SR-301 
10:00  a.m. 
Finance 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation  of   the   Omnibus  Trade 
and  Competitiveness  Act  of  1988. 

SD-215 
2:00  p.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Nutrition  and  Investigations  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  the  Women.  In- 
fants,  and   Children   (WIC)   Program 
and  child  nutrition  programs. 

SR-332 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
E.  Patrick  Coady.  of  Virginia,  to  be 
United  States  Executive  Director  of 
the  International  Bank  for  Recon- 
struction and  Development,  and  Fred 
M,  Zeder  II,  of  New  York,  to  be  Presi- 
dent of  the  Overseas  Private  Invest- 
ment Corporation. 

SD-419 
2:30  p.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
James  B.  Busey  IV  of  Illinois,   to  be 
Administrator  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration.  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. 

SR-253 

JUNE  15 

9:00  a.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  continue  work  up  of  S.  1036,  to  im- 
prove the  economic,  community,  and 
educational  well-being  of  rural  Amer- 
ica. 

SR-332 

Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1990  for  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

SD-192 
9:30  a.m. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Securities  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  646,  to  facili- 
tate cooperation  between  the  United 
States  and  foreign  countries  in  securi- 
ties law  enforcement,  and  on  the  glo- 
balization of  securities  markets. 

SD-538 
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Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  561.  to  provide 
for  testing  for  the  use.  without  lawful 
authorization,  of  alcohol  or  controlled 
substances  by  the  operators  of  air- 
craft, railroads,  and  commercial  motor 
vehicles. 

SR-253 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  964,  authoriz- 
ing funds  for  fiscal  years  1990  and 
1991  for  civilian  energy  programs  of 
the  Department  of  Energy,  and  to 
hold  hearings  on  S.  488,  to  provide 
Federal  assistance  to  a  program  of  re- 
search, development,  and  demonstra- 
tion of  renewable  energy  and  energy 
efficiency  technologies,  and  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1990  for  conservation  and  renew- 
able energy  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy. 

SD-366 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  alcohol  abuse  pre- 
vention. 

SD-342 
9:45  a.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Donald  Phinney  Gregg,  of  Maryland, 
to  be  Ambassador  to  the  Republic  of 
Korea. 

SD-419 
2:00  p.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Nutrition  and  Investigations  Sulicommit- 
tee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation    authorizing     funds     for     the 
Women.  Infants,  and  Children  [WIO 
Program  and  child  nutrition  programs. 

SR-332 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1990  for  for- 
eign assistance  programs,  focusing  on 
the  World  Bank.  International  Devel- 
opment Association,  International  Fi- 
nance Corporation,  International 
Monetary  Fund,  and  Multilateral  In- 
vestment Guaranty  Agency. 

SD-138 

Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 

To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 

Jeffrey  N.  Shane,  of  the  District  of 

Columbia,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary 

of  Transportation. 

SR-253 

JUNE  16 

9:30  a.m. 
Finance 

Medicare  and   Long-Term  Care  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  physician  pay- 
ment reform  under  the  Medicare  pro- 
gram. 

SD-215 
Governmental  Affairs 
Government  Information  and  Regulation 
Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  programs  of 
the  Paperwork  Reduction  Act. 

SD-342 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  566.  the  Na- 
tional Affordable  Housing  Act.  focus- 
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ing   on    rental    assistance   and    public 
housing. 

SD-538 

JUNE  19 

10:00  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  in  conjunction  with 
the  National  Ocean  Policy  Study  on 
proposed  legislation  authorizing  funds 
for  fiscal  year  1990  for  the  U.S.  Coa.st 
Guard. 

SR-253 

JUNE  20 

9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Research  and  General  Legis- 
lation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  mechanisms 
for  establishing   priorities  in   agricul- 
tural research  programs. 

SR-332 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Public  Lands.  National  Parks  and  Forests 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  724.  to  modify 
the  boundaries  of  the  Everglades  Na- 
tional Park  and  to  provide  for  the  pro- 
tection of  lands,   waters,  and   natural 
resources  within  the  park. 

SD-366 
2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  foreign 
assistance  programs,  focusing  on  Cen- 
tral America. 

SD-138 

JUNE  21 
9:00  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  diversity  and 
concentration  of  media  ownership. 

SR-253 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Aviation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  640,  to  establish 
guidelines  for  Federal  standards  of  li- 
ability for  general  aviation  accidents. 

SR-301 
Governmental  Affairs 
To   resume   hearings  on   alcohol   abuse 
prevention. 

SD-342 
1:30  p.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Conservation  and  Forestry  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  sustain- 
ability  of  forest  resources. 

SR-332 
2:00  p.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  super  computers. 

SR-253 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Public  Lands.  National  Parks  and  Forests 
Subcommittee 
To     hold     hearings     on     miscellaneous 
public    lands    measures,    including    S. 
558.  S.  560.  S.  818.  S.  855.  S.  940.  and  S. 
963. 

SD-366 
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JUNE  22 

8:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  404,  H.R.  1415, 
and  S.  898.  to  extend  certain  Depart- 
ment of  Veterans'  Affairs  home  loan 
guaranty  provisions,  and  related  meas- 
ures. 

SR-418 
9:00  a.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Conservation  and  Forestry  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  conservation 
and  agricultural  practices. 

SR-332 

Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  the  diversity 
and  concentration  of  media  ownership. 

SR-253 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  foreign 
assistance  programs. 

SD-138 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1005.  relating  to 
the  sale,  purchase,  or  other  acquisition 
of  certain  railroads. 

SR-253 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  trends  in  do- 
mestic CO;  emissions  as  they  contrib- 
ute   to    the    phenomenon    of    global 
warming. 

SD-366 

JUNE  23 
9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  253.  to  establish 
a  coordinated  National  Nutrition  Mon- 
itoring   and    Related    Research    Pro- 
gram. 

SD-342 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  adminis- 
tration of  Indian  programs  by  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency. 

SR-485 
2:00  p.m. 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  adminis- 
tration of  Indian  programs  by  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency. 

SR-485 

JULY  11 
9:30  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  710,  S.  711, 
and  S.  712,  bills  to  provide  for  a  refer- 
endum   on    the    political    status    of 
Puerto  Rico. 

SD-366 
2:30  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  964,  authoriz- 
ing  funds   for   fiscal   years    1990   and 
1991   for  civilian  energy  programs  of 
the    Department    of    Energy,    and    on 
fossil    energy    research    and    develop- 
ment and  the  clean  coal  technology 
program. 

SD-366 
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JULY  12 

9:00  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  707.  to  require 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion to  reinstate  restrictions  on  adver- 
tising during  children's  television,  to 
enforce  the  obligation  of  broadcasters 
to  meet  the  educational  and  informa- 
tional needs  of  the  child  audience. 

SR-253 


JULY  13 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Merchant  Marine  Subcommittee 
To   hold   hearings   on   capabilities   and 
concerns  of  the  national  sealift  policy. 

SR-253 

Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SR-418 

10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  710,  S.  711, 
and  S.  712,  bills  to  provide  for  a  refer- 
endum   on    the    political    status    of 
I»uerto  Rico. 

SD-366 
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JULY  14 

10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  710.  S.  711, 
and  S.  712,  bills  to  provide  for  a  refer- 
endum   on    the    political    status    of 
Puerto  Rico. 

SD-366 


JULY  18 

9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  964,  authoriz- 
ing  funds   for   fiscal   years    1990   and 
1991  for  civilian  energy  programs  of 
the  Department  of  Energy,   focusing 
on  reactor  research  and  development, 
and  on  commercial  efforts  to  develop 
advanced  nuclear  reactor  technologies. 

SD-366 


JULY  19 

9:00  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  999,  relating  to 
the  broadcasting  of  certain  material 
regarding  candidates  for  Federal  elec- 
tive office. 

SR-253 
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JULY  20 


9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  964.  authoriz- 
ing   funds    for    fiscal    years    1990   and 
1991   for  civilian  energy   programs  of 
the  Department  of  Energy,   focusing 
on  reactor  research  and  development, 
and  on  commercial  efforts  to  develop 
advanced  nuclear  reactor  technologies. 

SD-366 
Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  proposed 
legislation  to  revise  certain  provisions 
of  VA  health  care  programs,  including 
S.  13,  S.  86,  S.  165,  S.  192,  S.  263,  S. 
405,  S.  564.  S.  574.  S.  748.  and  S.  846. 

SR-418 

JULY  21 

9:30  a.m. 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  establish  a  Tribal 
Judicial  Resource  Center. 

SR-485 

JULY  26 

9:00  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1009.  relating  to 
the  purchase  of  broadcasting  time  by 
candidates  for  public  office. 

SR-253 
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The  House  met  at  10  a.m. 

The  Reverend  William  H.  Carr,  St. 
Augustine's  Catholic  Church,  Rich- 
mond, VA,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

All  powerful  and  ever-living  God,  we 
do  well  to  offer  You  praise  today,  and 
to  give  You  thanks  in  all  we  do. 

You  spoke  a  message  of  peace  and 
taught  us  to  live  as  brothers  and  sis- 
ters. Your  message  took  form  in  the 
vision  of  our  forefathers  as  they  fash- 
ioned a  nation  where  men  and  women 
might  live  as  one.  Your  message  lives 
on  in  our  midst  as  a  task  for  us  today 
and  a  promise  for  tomorrow. 

We  thank  You,  Father,  for  Your 
blessings  in  the  past  and  for  all  that, 
with  Your  help,  we  must  yet  achieve. 
Send  Your  blessing,  we  pray,  upon  this 
body;  help  them  to  acknowledge  that 
You  are  the  Ruler  of  Nations  and 
that,  with  Your  divine  help,  peace  and 
justice  can  be  achieved  in  this  land,  in 
this  world. 

Help  us,  O  God,  for  You  are  God, 
now  and  always.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


PLEDGE  OP  ALLEGIANCE 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Obey]  if  he  would  kindly  come  for- 
ward and  lead  the  membership  in  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance. 

Mr.  OBEY  led  the  Pledge  of  Alle- 
giance as  follows: 

I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  Flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  to  the  Repub- 
lic for  which  it  stands,  one  nation  under 
God.  indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice  for 


WELCOME  TO  THE  REVEREND 
WILLIAM  H.  CARR 

(Mr.  BLILEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
rise  to  welcome  our  guest  chaplain, 
the  Reverend  William  H.  Carr  of  St. 
Augustine's  Catholic  Church  in  Rich- 
mond. 

This  year  Father  Carr  celebrates  the 
20th  aruiiversary  of  his  ordination  to 
the  priesthood.  Over  the  past  20  years 
he  has  touched  the  lives  of  many  Vir- 


ginians, but  he  especially  has  enriched 
the  lives  of  the  State's  youth.  For  5 
years  Father  Carr  served  as  the  State 
director  for  Catholic  youth  activities. 
In  the  early  1970's  he  organized 
masses  in  Richmond  to  spiritually  sup- 
port the  families  of  young  soldiers 
being  held  as  prisoners  of  war  in  Viet- 
nam. 

Even  with  his  involvement  in  com- 
munity work.  Father  Carr  has  contin- 
ued to  devote  much  of  his  time  and 
energy  to  his  parish  and  is  well-loved 
by  the  congregation  of  St.  Augustine's 
where  he  has  been  pastor  for  6  years. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
congratulating  this  highly  esteemed 
clergyman  who  has  committed  his  life 
to  God  and  to  serving  his  fellow  man. 


WHISTLEBLOWER  PROTECTION 
FOR  CONTRACT  EMPLOYEES 

(Mrs.  SCHROEDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  of  the  very  first  major  pieces  of 
legislation  that  President  Bush  signed 
this  year  was  the  Whistleblower  Pro- 
tection Act.  This  was  for  people  in  the 
civil  service,  and  I  was  very,  very 
proud  that  he  made  that  an  early-on 
signature,  because  President  Reagan 
had  vetoed  it.  I  think  he  sent  the 
wrong  message. 

I  am  very  pleased  now  that  we  have 
dealt  with  whistleblower  protections 
for  defense  employees,  whistleblower 
protections  for  civil  employees,  but  we 
have  not  dealt  with  the  contract  em- 
ployees, and  that  is  very  important. 

In  my  district  we  are  seeing  a  terrific 
scandal  with  the  DOE  and  a  nuclear 
weapons  plant  that  was  all  brought  to 
light  by  whistleblowers. 

We  have  known  that  defense  con- 
tract whistleblowers  have  been  impor- 
tant in  showing  waste,  fraud,  and 
abuse,  and  NASA  whistleblowers, 
when  pointing  out  that  the  O-rings  did 
not  work. 

Yesterday  I  introduced  the  whistle- 
blower  protection  for  contract  employ- 
ees. I  think  it  is  very  important  that 
we  close  the  gap  in  this  whole  area 
and  make  the  circle  complete.  I  cer- 
tainly hope  people  will  join  me  in  co- 
sponsoring  it  and,  once  and  for  all, 
when  people  do  the  right  thing  and 
help  us  fight  waste,  fraud,  and  abuse, 
they  are  protected  rather  than  sacri- 
ficed. 


ANOTHER  CRISIS  BREWING  AT 
OUR  FEET 

(Mr.  GEKAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
another  crisis  brewing  right  at  our 
feet,  one  of  our  own  making. 

In  1987,  when  the  Congress  passed 
OBRA,  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcil- 
iation Act  of  that  year,  it  included  a 
provision  in  it  that  mandated  that  by 
July  1,  1989,  fast  approaching  us, 
nurse's  aides  in  nursing  homes  would 
have  to  be  certified  and  to  pass  compe- 
tency examinations  before  they  can 
retain  their  positions.  This  is  a  ghastly 
prospect  for  our  nursing  homes. 

If  Members  talk  to  their  own  nurs- 
ing homes  in  their  districts  and  to  the 
nursing  communities  within  those 
nursing  homes  and  to  the  nurse's  aides 
themselves,  they  will  find  out  many  of 
them  are  going  to  resign,  nurse's  aides, 
rather  than  have  to  undergo  a  compe- 
tency examination. 

Some  of  them  have  been  on  the  job 
offering  tender  care  to  our  elderly  pa- 
tients for  20  years  or  more,  who  never 
had  to  take  an  examination,  and  yet 
are  the  most  stalwart,  best  qualified, 
experienced  people  we  have  to  tend  to 
the  ailing  patient  community  in  the 
nursing  homes.  We  are  cutting  off  our 
own  noses  to  spite  our  faces  when  we 
insist  that  they  become  competent  at 
something  at  which  they  are  already 
competent. 

I  am  asking  Members  to  join  in  legis- 
lation that  I  have  introduced  and 
which  now  is  lodged  in  subcommittees 
chaired  by  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Waxman] 
and  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Stark],  and  ask  them 
to  have  hearings  on  this  matter  so 
that  we  can  see  if  we  can  at  least 
grandfather  in  those  long-time  em- 
ployees, nurse's  aides,  who  have  done 
such  a  splendid  job  until  now. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  HONORABLE 
JOHN  LEWIS 

(Mr.  DARDEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DARDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  30 
years  ago  in  most  parts  of  the  South,  a 
young  black  man  could  not  enter  the 
college  of  his  choice,  no  matter  how 
bright  or  energetic  he  might  have 
been.  John  Lewis,  who  today  is  our 
colleague  in  this  House,  was  one  of 
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many  whose  educational  aspirations 
were  limited  by  the  segregation  poli- 
cies of  that  day. 

Last  week,  in  an  act  which  is  symbol- 
ic of  the  progress  of  race  relations  in 
our  region,  and  indeed  across  the 
entire  Nation,  John  Lewis  was  award- 
ed an  honorary  doctorate  of  law 
degree  from  Troy  State  University  in 
Alabama.  It  was  Troy  State  which,  30 
years  earlier,  as  an  all  white  institu- 
tion, refused  to  even  consider  his  ap- 
plication to  enter  its  undergraduate 
program. 

Ironically,  John  Lewis'  letter  to  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  seeking  sup- 
port for  his  application  to  Troy  State, 
led  to  John's  historic  involvement  in 
the  civil  rights  movement. 

All  of  us  can  be  proud  of  the  role  our 
colleague,  John  Lewis  of  Georgia, 
played  in  breaking  down  the  barriers 
of  racial  segregation  in  this  Nation. 
Thanks  to  his  efforts  and  the  devotion 
of  so  many  others  to  the  cause  of  civil 
rights,  the  color  of  their  skin  will 
never  again  prevent  any  of  our  young 
people  from  entering  the  college  of 
their  choice. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  GINGRICH  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
for  this  time  for  the  purpose  of  inquir- 
ing of  my  friend  from  California,  the 
majority  leader,  the  program  for  next 
week. 

Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia. 

Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday  next,  we  will  meet  at  noon, 
and  there  will  be  no  legislative  busi- 
ness. On  Tuesday,  we  will  meet  at 
noon,  and  we  will  have  three  suspen- 
sions. Recorded  votes  on  the  suspen- 
sions will  be  postponed  until  after  the 
debate  on  all  suspensions. 

D  1010 

The  gentleman  has  the  bills  in  front 
of  him.  So  I  will  not  go  through  each 
one: 

H.R.  1502,  District  of  Columbia 
Police  Authorization  and  Expansion 
Act  of  1989; 

H.  Con.  Res.  113,  calling  on  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Vietnam  to  expedite  the 
release  and  emigration  of  reeducation 
camp  detainees;  and 

H.  Res.  120,  to  express  the  sense  of 
the  House  in  support  of  actions  to 
eliminate  preventable  deaths  and  dis- 
abling illness,  especially  among  chil- 
dren, and  of  efforts  to  attain  the 
United  Nations  goals  of  universal 
childhood  immunization  by  1990  and 
health  for  all  by  the  year  2000. 


On  Wednesday  we  will  meet  at  noon 
and  on  Thursday  we  will  meet  at  10 
a.m. 

The  bill  under  discussion  for 
Wednesday  and  Thursday  will  be  the 
rule  on  the  Financial  Institutions 
Reform,  Recovery  and  Enforcement 
Act  of  1989.  We  will  do  the  rule;  and 
then  we  will  do  the  bill,  starting  on 
the  bill  itself  on  Wednesday  and 
hoping  to  complete  action  on  Thurs- 
day. 

We  will  be  sending  the  minimum 
wage  bill  to  the  President  on  Tuesday 
and  depending  on  when  the  President 
takes  action  on  that,  and  what  action 
he  might  take,  the  House  may  then  be 
required  to  take  action  next  week.  But 
that  will  all  depend  on  the  President's 
action. 

On  Friday  the  House  will  not  be  in 
session. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Let  me  ask,  if  I 
might,  two  questions  about  what  is 
coming  up  next  week.  The  first  is,  as  I 
am  sure  my  colleague  is  aware,  on 
Wednesday  we  have  one  of  the  major 
events  of  the  year  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  Republican  Party  involving  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and 
that  begins  about  6:30.  I  was  wonder- 
ing if  we  can  try  to  work  out  in  such  a 
way  that  by  agreeing  to  go  in  at  noon 
we  can  also  try  to  rise  in  terms  of  any 
votes  by  around  6  on  Wednesday  and 
then  be  able  to  try  to  finish  up  on 
Thursday.  I  wonder  if  that  might  be 
possible. 

Mr.  COELHO.  The  distinguished 
Whip  can  be  assured  that  the  leader- 
ship will  be  very  cooperative  with  this 
side  of  the  aisle  and  with  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.    GINGRICH.    Then,    second.    I 
wanted   to   ask    for   just   a   moment, 
there  is  some  very  real  concern  on  our 
side  of  the  aisle  as  we  approach  H.R. 
1278  on  Wednesday,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  important  bills  we  will  take 
up  this  year,  the  savings  and  loan  bill, 
an     extraordinarily      important     bill 
where  there  has  been  a  lot  of  biparti- 
san effort,  it  is  our  understanding  that 
a  significant  portion  of  the  bill  was  re- 
written after  it  came  out  of  committee 
and  that  there  may  well  be  a  parlia- 
mentary problem  in  terms  of  the  bill 
that  the  committee  voted  out  and  the 
scale  of  corrections  which  exceeds  the 
technical  definition  and  becomes  sub- 
stantive, and  I  just  wanted  to  let  the 
House  know  that  there  may  be  some 
very  real  concerns  raised  both  in  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  on  the  floor 
on  Tuesday  ^nd  Wednesday  as  we  try 
to  take  it  up.  I  would  hope  that  on  a 
bipartisan  basis  we  can  walk  through 
what    is,    I    think,    a    very    difficult 
moment  for  both  sides  of  the   aisle 
since  it  is  such  an  unusual  procedure 
to  have  that  scale  of  change  in  the  bill 
after    the    committee    has    actually 
passed  it  out  of  committee. 

I  would  be  glad  to  yield  if  the  gentle- 
man  would   like   to  comment.   I   just 


wanted  to  lay  that  out  as  we  discussed 
the  schedule  for  next  week. 

Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appre- 
ciate the  information  from  the  minori- 
ty side.  This  is,  of  course,  one  of  the 
more  important  bills  that  we  consider 
in  this  session,  and  as  it  is  an  impor- 
tant bill  for  the  administration,  hope- 
fully, it  is  something  that  we  can  work 
together  on  in  a  bipartisan  way  to 
report  this  bill  out,  to  get  it  to  the 
President  quickly. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Let  me  say  finally, 
and  I  appreciate  very  much  my  col- 
league's help  in  all  this,  I  think  it  is 
fair  next  week  to  say  that  we  will 
probably  end  fairly  late  on  Thursday 
and  that  Members  should  be  aware  of 
that  and  that  in  this  week  in  particu- 
lar I  think  it  is  Republicans  who  have 
to  take  some  of  the  burden  because  of 
the  comity  being  shown  by  the  Demo- 
cratic leadership.  So  for  whatever  in- 
convenience we  have,  I  do  think,  as  I 
understand  it,  there  will  be  an  effort 
to  finish  the  bill,  whatever  it  takes  on 
Thursday.  It  is  a  very  important  bill 
and  very  high  on  the  President's  prior- 
ities. 

So  I  just  want  to  say  publicly  I  real- 
ize full  well  to  what  degree  your  bend- 
ing over  to  help  us  on  Wednesday  may 
lead  us  to  bear  a  little  bit  of  a  burden 
for  the  length  of  time  it  takes  on 
Thursday. 

Mr.  COELHO.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  think  the  gentleman  is  correct. 
If  we  do  rise  at  an  early  hour  on 
Wednesday  earlier  than  we  anticipat- 
ed because  of  activities  involving  the 
President  that  would  necessitate  us 
staying  later  on  Thursday,  and  all 
Members  should  be  so  advised  at  this 
particular  point. 

Mr.  UPTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr.  UPTON.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  does  fairly  late  mean 
after  8  o'clock  on  Thursday? 

Mr.  COELHO.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  very  late  means  however  late 
you  want  to  be  to  complete  the  bill. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  think  that  is  a 
fair  point.  This  is  a  very  important 
piece  of  legislation.  As  many  people 
have  said,  it  is  a  good  time  for  us  to  go 
on  and  focus  on  legislation. 

Mr.  BARNARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia. 

Mr.  BARNARD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs,  and  just  by  chance 
being  here  this  morning  to  hear  this 
dialog,  I  am  somewhat  concerned 
about  the  statement  that  so  much  of 
the  bill  has  been  rewritten  after  the 
committee  has  reported  the  bill.  And  I 
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would  interpret  from  what  the  conver- 
sation was  that  there  will  be  points  of 
order  brought  against  the  bill  because 
of  that  particular  matter? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  If  I  might  say  to 
my  friend  who  is  a  very  distinguished 
leader  in  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
it  is  my  understanding— I  am  not  on 
the  Banking  Committee  and  I  am  not 
expert  in  this  area— it  is  my  under- 
standing that  in  the  housing  section  of 
the  bill  there  were  some  substantive 
rather  than  technical  changes  made 
without  any  consultation  on  the  Re- 
publican side  and  after  the  bill  had 
left  the  committee.  I  understand  that 
there  will  be  an  effort  made  at  the 
Rules  Committee  to  ensure  that  the 
bill  as  written  by  the  committee  is  a 
base  vehicle  and  not  the  bill  as  rewrit- 
ten. But  certainly  in  the  savings  and 
loan  sections  there  is  no  problem. 

Mr.  BARNARD.  In  other  words, 
what  the  gentleman  is  saying  is  that  is 
being  communicated  both  at  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  the  Committee  on 
Banking  so  we  are  not  going  to  have 
any  surprises  on  the  floor  when  this 
bill  develops. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  No.  In  fact  I  might 
say  the  specific  reason  I  wanted,  with 
the  generous  help  of  the  majority 
leader,  to  bring  this  out  right  now  for 
Members  to  be  aware  is  I  think  there 
is  every  possibility  that  on  a  bipartisan 
basis  the  leadership  on  both  sides  can 
solve  it.  But  I  would  say  on  our  side 
that  it  is  such  a  fundamental  question 
of  the  importance  of  the  committee 
and  what  does  it  mean  when  you  ask 
for  technical  corrections,  that  I  think 
we  would  hope  that  we  could  have  the 
base  bill  be  the  bill  which  came  from 
the  committee  originally  and  not  the 
bill  as  it  apparently  was  revised. 

Mr.  BARNARD.  Let  me  say  I  cer- 
tainly concur  in  that.  Our  only  admo- 
nition, of  course,  is  that  there  be  no 
surprises  because  this  is  one  of  the 
most  important  pieces  of  legislation 
that  we  are  going  to  address  this  year. 
Up  to  this  point  it  has  been  a  biparti- 
san bill;  we  have  taken  the  President's 
bill  and  we  have  worked  with  it  as  like- 
wise the  Senate  has.  So  hopefully  we 
will  have  all  caution  flags  acknowl- 
edged before  we  get  into  the  bill. 

Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  COELHO.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  say  some- 
thing before  our  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Upton] 
leaves  the  floor:  There  was  a  question 
about  how  late  Thursday  night.  I  want 
to  clarify  that  and  say  that  we  would 
anticipate  staying  late  Thursday 
night,  but  if  it  is  clear  that  we  cannot 
complete  the  bill  Thursday  night  as  a 
result  of  us  rising  early  on  Wednesday, 
the  membership  should  be  on  notice 


that  we  will  meet  on  Friday  if  neces- 
sary to  complete  this  bill  this  week. 

So  that  we  will  go  as  late  as  possible 
on  Wednesday  in  cooperation  with  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  and  the  Presi- 
dent, we  will  work  all  day  Thursday 
and  try  to  complete  this  bill  and  work 
late  Thursday,  but  if  necessary  to 
complete  the  bill  we  have  to  be  here 
on  Friday,  we  will  be  in  on  Friday. 

So  Members  should  be  on  notice. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Well,  let  me  say 
again  we  are  very  willing  to  amend  the 
time  we  come  in  on  Wednesday  be- 
cause of  the  gentleman's  caucus.  The 
gentleman  is  being  very  generous  in 
helping  us  Wednesday  evening.  I  think 
Members,  looking  honestly  at  the 
schedule  so  far  this  year,  have  little 
cause  to  complain,  if  in  dealing  with 
one  of  the  President's  most  important 
items  we  take  the  time  to  do  it  thor- 
oughly, to  allow  Members  a  chance  to 
amend  and  to  debate  even  if  it  means 
ending  up  here  on  a  Friday. 

So  I  just  want  to  step  forward  and 
say  on  a  bipartisan  basis  that  we  will 
take  our  half  of  the  guff  for  this.  This 
is  a  legitimate,  serious  thing  to  do.  and 
we  will  take  the  time  necessary  to  do 
it.  I  appreciate  the  Speaker  and  the 
majority  leader  being  so  cooperative  in 
this. 

Mr.  COELHO.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  thank  the  Speak- 
er. 


There  was  no  objection. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY, 
JUNE  12.  1989 

Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today,  it  adjourn  to 
meet  at  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 
WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business 
in  order  under  the  Calendar  Wednes- 
day rule  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednes- 
day next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HOUR  OF  MEETING  ON 
WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  14,  1989 

Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  on  Tuesday,  June  13, 
1989,  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  1  p.m.  on 
Wednesday,  June  14,  1989. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 


THE  WORLD  WATCHES  AS 
CHINA  ERUPTS 

(Mr.  WALSH  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  has 
been  said  about  the  advent  of  global 
communications  and  the  global  village. 
But  this  past  7  days  has  been  perhaps 
the  most  remarkable  of  this  new  era. 

Most  dramatic  have  been  the  events 
of  China.  Student  protest,  massive  re- 
pression, and  slaughter  have  brought 
that  great  nation  to  the  brink  of  civil 
war. 

We.  the  villagers  of  the  globe,  have 
watched  in  awe  this  entire  drama  on 
our  televisions.  The  dictators  of  the 
world  must  now  realize— we  are  all 
watching.  American,  Pole,  African, 
Australian— we  are  looking  out  the 
front  window  via  television  and  seeing 
what  is  really  happening. 

The  most  poignant  message  for  me 
was  a  Chinese  worker  who  was  inter- 
viewed on  CBS.  He  said,  "the  leaders 
say  we  don't  support  the  students, 
that  they  are  hooligans  and  criminals. 
That  few  have  been  killed.  They  are 
liars.  Our  leaders  are  now  telling  the 
truth.  Tell  the  world.  Tell  the  world." 

I  say  back  to  that  man:  We  hear  you. 
We  believe  you.  And  we  wish  you  well 
in  your  great  struggle  for  democracy. 

Long  live  freedom  in  China. 


D  1020 


INDEPENDENT  AGENCY  NEEDED 
TO  POLICE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
ENERGY 

(Mr.  SKAGGS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  SKAGGS.  Tuesday  of  this  week 
we  witnessed  an  unprecedented  event 
in  which  over  70  FBI  and  EPA  agents 
descended  upon  a  Federal  nuclear 
weapons  plant  in  my  district  at  Rocky 
Flats  to  carry  out  an  investigation  of 
alleged  violations  of  the  Nation's  envi- 
ronmental laws. 

The  violations  involved  wrongful  dis- 
posal of  hazardous  and  radioactive 
wastes  and  efforts  to  conceal  that  fact. 
Then  yesterday  the  Colorado  Depart- 
ment of  Health  announced  a  long  list 
of  notices  of  violations  to  the  Rocky 
Flats  plant  involving  further  viola- 
tions of  the  environmental  permits  for 
the  operation  of  that  plant.  All  of  this, 
I  think,  is  further  evidence,  if  any  evi- 
dence was  needed,  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  is  simply  incapable  of 
effectively  policing  their  own  oper- 
ations in  the  area  of  health,  safety, 
and  environmental  compliance. 

Two  months  ago  I  introduced  a  bill 
that  would  establish  what  I  believe  is  a 
necessary    remedy,    an    independent 
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agency  with  effective  authority  in  en- 
forcement in  standard  setting,  to  make 
sure  that  these  terribly  sensitive  func- 
tions of  our  national  security  oper- 
ation are  carried  out  in  a  manner  in 
which  the  public  can  have  the  neces- 
sary trust  and  confidence. 

Under  current  circumstances,  we 
hope  we  will  address  this  issue  as  we 
consider  the  defense  authorization  bill 
in  the  coming  week  and  a  half.  I  would 
ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  co- 
sponsoring  H.R.  1643. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  wishes  to 
announce  that  by  virtue  of  the  elec- 
tion of  the  Speaker,  the  positions  held 
by  the  Chair  as  the  majority  leader- 
ship member  on  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  and  as  ex  officio  member  of 
the  Permanent  Select  Committee  on 
Intelligence  are.  without  objection, 
deemed  vacated. 

There  was  no  objection. 


SUDAN  NEEDS  PEACE 
(Mr.  WOLF  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  Col.  John 
Garang.  who  is  the  leader  of  the  Suda- 
nese People's  Liberation  Army  which 
is  fighting  a  civil  war  against  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Sudan,  is  in  Washington 
this  week  and  has  been  meeting  with 
Government  officials  and  Members  of 
Congress  about  the  situation  in  Sudan. 
As  many  of  you  know,  between 
250.000  and  500,000  Sudanese  died  last 
year  as  a  result  of  a  famine  in  that 
country  fueled  by  the  civil  war.  Peace 
is  the  only  permanent  solution  to  the 
famine  in  that  country  and  I  want  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  a  letter  that 
Mr.  McNuLTY  and  I  have  sent  to  Colo- 
nel Garang  to  encourage  peace: 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC.  June  7.  1989. 
Col.  John  Garang, 
Sudanese  People's  Liberation  Army. 
Sudan. 

Dear  Colonel  Garang;  Your  visit  to  the 
United  States  presents  a  unique  opportunity 
to  show  the  American  people  and  the  world 
community  that  you  are  committed  to 
peace.  While  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Su- 
danese people  died  of  starvation  last  year, 
the  underlying  cause  of  their  death  was  the 
brutal  civil  war.  It  is  clear  that  unless  peace 
is  reached,  the  suffering  and  death  will  con- 
tinue. 

During  our  travels  to  Sudan,  in  both  the 
north  and  the  south,  we  were  struck  by  the 
fact  that  virtually  everyone  we  spoke  with 
wanted  peace.  We  both  met  with  Sudanese 
Prime  Minister  Sadiq  al  Mahdi  and,  in  sepa- 
rate meetings,  he  assured  us  of  his  desire  for 
peace.  We  have  both  met  with  you  and  you 
have  assured  each  us  of  your  desire  for 
peace. 

We  were  encouraged  by  your  commitment 
to  ensure  that  humanitarian  relief  reaches 


needy  Sudanese.  Your  offer  on  May  1  of  a 
30-day  unilateral  cease-fire  and  offer  to 
extend  it  for  15  days  is  a  positive  step 
toward  peace.  A  cease-fire,  however,  is  not 
peace.  Even  during  the  current  cease-fire, 
which  was  implemented  to  permit  food  ship- 
ments to  the  famine  victims,  convoys  have 
been  fired  upon  and  lives  have  been  lost. 

Talks  between  the  Sudanese  People's  Lib- 
eration Army  and  representatives  of  the 
Government  of  Sudan  are  scheduled  for 
June  10  and  offer  the  potential  for  a  negoti- 
ated settlement  to  the  civil  war  in  Sudan. 

In  light  of  the  upcoming  talks,  we  urge 
you  in  the  strongest  possible  manner  to 
assure  the  American  people  of  your  inten- 
tion to  use  the  coming  discussions  as  a  vehi- 
cle for  achieving  peace  in  Sudan.  This  will 
not  be  easy,  but  rather  will  require  an  incre- 
mental approach  that  builds  on  areas  of 
agreement  leading  to  resolution  of  areas  of 
disagreement. 

Your  commitment  to  peace  is  the  single 
most  constructive  step  that  can  result  from 
your  visit  to  the  United  States. 

Without  your  wholehearted  commitment 
and  good  faith  efforts  to  seek  peace,  the  suf- 
fering will  continue  and  innocent  men. 
women  and  children  will  die.  This  is  not  ac- 
ceptable to  the  American  people  or  to  the 
world  community. 

While  you  have  received  praise  during 
your  visit  to  the  United  States  for  your  com- 
mitment to  humanitarian  relief  efforts,  this 
must  be  backed  by  action  that  convinces  the 
American  people  that  your  commitment  to 
peace— the  underlying  solution  to  many  of 
Sudan's  problems— is  also  sincere. 

The  ball  is  in  your  court:  your  statement 
that  peace  is  your  top  priority  for  the  June 
10  talks  will  assure  the  American  people,  in- 
cluding the  many  government  officials  and 
members  of  Congress  with  whom  you  met. 
that  your  intentions  are  sincere.  Your  fail- 
ure to  take  this  important  step  will  be  a 
grave  disappointment  to  the  American 
people. 

Sincerely. 

Frank  R.  Wolf. 
Michael  R.  McNulty. 

Members  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  issue  is  critically 
important  for  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Sudanese  men,  women,  and 
children  who  are  at  risk.  I  hope  my 
colleagues  will  join  Mr.  McNulty  and 
me  in  pressing  Colonel  Garang  and 
the  Government  of  Sudan  for  peace. 


the  floor  yesterday  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell], 
as  well  as  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Broomfield]. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  world  has  changed 
in  recent  years.  There  was  a  time 
when  I  was  in  college,  not  too  long 
ago,  when  the  Chinese  were  murder- 
ing 40  million  of  their  own  people  in 
which  college  students  and  those  on 
the  left  walked  around  our  Nation  car- 
rying the  little  red  book,  praising  Mao. 
There  was  a  time  when  the  Soviet 
Union  could  destroy  14  million  Ukrain- 
ians by  starvation,  and  yet  the  left 
praised  the  revolution  that  was  going 
on  in  the  Soviet  Union.  There  was  a 
time  when  Nikita  Khrushchev  and 
Josef  Stalin  could  murder  30  million 
of  their  own  people  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  yet  it  was  continually 
looked  at  as  progress  that  was  being 
made  economically  in  that  country. 

Now  as  the  world  has  begun  to  climb 
over  the  Iron  Curtain  through  satel- 
lites and  increased  communications, 
when  the  Chinese  leadership  begins  to 
murder  only  3.000  of  their  own  people, 
the  world  begins  to  understand  what 
communism  is  all  about.  Freedom  and 
tyranny  cannot  coexist.  The  next 
decade  will  tell  whether  or  not  democ- 
racy and  opportunity  will  survive  or 
whether  the  tyrannical  brute  of  com- 
munism will  continue  to  collapse.  It  is 
an  exciting  time  for  our  Nation  to  con- 
tinue to  lead  the  world  for  peace  and 
freedom  and  opportunity. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  TO 
THE  U.S.  DELEGATION  TO  THE 
INTERNATIONAL    CONFERENCE 
ON  INDOCHINESE  REFUGEES 
Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
announce  the  appointment  of  the  fol- 
lowing Members  to  the  U.S.  delegation 
to   the   International   Conference   on 
Indochinese  Refugees: 

Mr.  Edward  F.  Feighan  of  Ohio;  and 
Mr.  Robert  K.  Dornan  of  California. 


WILL  DEMOCRACY  SURVIVE? 

(Mr.  McEWEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  rise  once  again  to  express  my  appre- 
ciation and  admiration  for  the  excel- 
lent resolution  that  was  presented  to 


HISTORIC  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN 
LEGISLATION  REQUIRES  COOP- 
ERATION 

(Mr,  BARNARD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BARNARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  next 
week  we  are  going  to  be  taking  up  a 
very  historical  bill  as  we  have  already 
discussed  somewhat  this  morning. 
H.R.  1278.  which  is  the  FSLIC  bill.  I 
cannot  impress  the  Members  too  much 
as  to  how  important  this  bill  is.  This  is 
a  first  reconstruction  of  the  savings 
and  loan  industry  since  the  early 
1930's  when  we  structured  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Banking  System,  and  this 
particular  legislation  needs  all  the  at- 
tention and  the  consideration  of  every 
Member  of  the  House. 

I  was  delighted  to  hear  this  morning 
that  the  distinguished  minority  whip 
indicated  that  we  are  going  to  be  delib- 
erate in  taking  up  this  bill.  Every  day 
that  we  delay  is  costing  us  tens  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  as  far  as  the  savings 
and  loan  industry  is  concerned.  I  hope 
that  the  Members  will  take  careful 
note  of  this  legislation.  I  will  be  atten- 
tive to  all  the  provisions  of  it.  because 
it  is  one  of  the  most  important  pieces 
of  legislation,  not  only  from  the  stand- 
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point  of  restructuring  and  making 
viable  the  savings  and  loan  industry  of 
this  country,  but  also  in  providing  a 
mechanism  where  we  can  guarantee 
the  depositors  who  have  put  their 
money  into  the  savings  and  loan  indus- 
try of  this  country,  that  their  moneys 
are  safe,  that  their  deposits  are  pro- 
tected, and  that  the  Home  Loan  Bank 
System  will  continue  to  operate. 

This  is  going  to  be  an  historic  week 
next  week,  as  we  take  up  this  legisla- 
tion. We  need  the  attention  and  the 
consideration  and  the  cooperation  of 
every  Member. 


CHINESE  GOVERNMENT 
CONDEMNATION 

(Mr.  LaPALCE  of  New  York  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Sat- 
urday the  Chinese  Government  bru- 
tally violated  the  human  rights  of  tens 
of  thousands  of  their  own  citizens. 
They  continue  to  do  so. 

What  extreme  provocations  drove 
them  to  these  brutalities?  The  provo- 
cations included  peaceful  demonstra- 
tions demanding  democratic  reforms 
and  an  end  to  corruption.  The  provo- 
cations, Mr.  Speaker,  included  the  con- 
struction of  a  statue  of  liberty  in  the 
center  of  the  square.  The  Chinese 
Government  found  these  actions  so  of- 
fensive they  sent  in  thousands  of 
troops,  guns  blazing,  to  disperse  the 
demonstrators. 

On  Monday,  President  Bush  re- 
sponded appropriately,  for  the  time 
being.  This  week.  Members  of  this 
House  have  added  our  condemnation 
of  the  past  week's  events.  However,  if 
the  Chinese  continue  the  killing  and 
maiming  of  their  own  people,  this 
Congress  must  work  together  to  act. 
One  step  we  can  take  is  to  ask  the 
world  to  condemn  the  Chinese  by  re- 
fusing them  loaris  from  the  World 
Bank. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  China  gets  almost  $2 
billion  from  that  institution.  As  a 
member  of  the  Banking  Committee,  I 
believe  all  the  civilized  nations  of  the 
world  should  stand  together  in  saying 
that  these  acts  of  repression  will  not 
be  supported  with  financial  resources 
from  the  industrialized  democracies  of 
the  world. 


UMI 


PAIRNESS  for  U.S.  SHIPBUILD- 
ING AND  SHIP  REPAIR  INDUS- 
TRIES 

(Mr.  PICKETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  PICKETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today. 
Ambassador  Carla  Hills  will  receive  a 
petition   from   the   U.S.   Shipbuilders 


Council,  urging  her  to  use  her  author- 
ity as  the  United  States  Trade  Repre- 
sentative under  section  301  of  the 
Trade  Act,  to  eliminate  the  substantial 
government  subsidies  that  shipyards 
in  West  Germany,  Japan,  Korea,  and 
other  nations  enjoy  over  their  United 
States  competitors. 

I  urge  the  administration  to  act  fa- 
vorably on  this  petition.  Our  Nation's 
shipbuilding  and  ship  repair  base  has 
eroded  dramatically  in  recent  years. 
Since  1982,  76  domestic  yards  have 
closed  their  doors,  sending  thousands 
of  skilled  Americans  into  other  occu- 
pations and  crippling  this  Nation's 
ability  to  mobilize  in  time  of  war. 
More  alarming  still  is  the  fact  that 
there  is  not  one  single  commercial 
vessel  over  1,000  deadweight  tons  on 
order  or  under  construction  in  any 
shipyard  in  the  United  States  today. 

This  decline  is  not  the  result  of  fair 
competition,  but  the  result  of  mount- 
ing government  subsidies  by  nations 
with  which  we  compete.  Direct  subsi- 
dies, preferential  financing,  and  tax 
incentives  from  these  nations  to  their 
domestic  shipbuilders  in  recent  years 
amount  to  billions  of  dollars. 

The  U.S.  Government  can  no  longer 
stand  idly  by  as  a  disinterested  by- 
stander. These  unfair  foreign  subsidies 
must  be  stopped  or  we  will  continue  to 
see  our  shipbuilding  and  ship  repair 
yards  shrivel,  and  our  mobilization 
base  suffer. 


THE  GOVERNMENT'S  GUARAN- 
TEE ON  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN 
DEPOSITS 

(Mrs.  PATTERSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks. ) 

Mrs.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
soon  we  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
consider  President  Bush's  savings  and 
loan  bill. 

For  50  years,  millions  of  Americans 
have  placed  their  money  in  savings 
and  loans  and  banks  relying  on  the 
Federal  Government's  promise  that 
their  money  was  safe  under  the  um- 
brella of  Federal  deposit  insurance. 
Senior  citizens  saving  for  their  retire- 
ment, young  couples  trying  to  buy  a 
house,  and  parents  saving  for  their 
children's  college  education  have 
relied  on  the  Government's  guarantee 
to  protect  them  in  the  event  the  insti- 
tution failed. 

Next  week,  we  will  face  the  chal- 
lenge of  making  good  on  that  promise. 
We  must  make  good  on  that  promise. 
Millions  of  senior  citizens,  young  cou- 
ples, and  parents  are  relying  on  us  to 
pass  a  bill  that  keeps  our  pledge  to 
them  and  ensures  that  this  never,  ever 
happens  again. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  HAZ- 
ARDOUS MATERIALS  TRANS- 
PORTATION AMENDMENTS  OF 
1989 

(Mr.  APPLEGATE  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  APPLEGATE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  going  to  introduce  the  Haz- 
ardous Materials  Transportation 
Amendments  of  1989,  in  answer  to  the 
Hazardous  Waste  Act  of  1974,  which 
was  never  fully  implemented. 

Today  I  think  everybody  would  be 
shocked  if  they  knew  that  there  were 
500,000  shipments  of  toxic  hazardous 
waste  going  through  our  communities 
each  and  every  day  of  the  year.  That 
threatens  these  communities,  it 
threatens  the  people  in  those  commu- 
nities, it  threatens  industries  and  busi- 
nesses, and  it  poses  a  threat  to  the 
water  we  drink  and  the  air  we  breathe. 
Emergency  response  teams,  our  fire- 
fighters, do  not  always  know  and 
cannot  always  find  out  what  kind  of 
chemicals  have  spilled  from  these 
wrecks,  and  it  is  very  important  that 
they  have  this  information  so  they 
know  exactly  what  they  have  to  do  to 
save  these  communities. 

This  legislation  will  strengthen  that 
1974  bill,  and  it  will  provide  the  re- 
sponse teams  with  the  instant  infor- 
mation that  is  necessary.  It  will  not 
only  save  our  communities,  but  it  will 
save  the  countless  numbers  of  brave 
and  dedicated  firefighters  who  have  in 
the  past  lost  their  lives  in  these  situa- 
tions. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  the  Members 
to  join  with  me  in  this  very  important 
piece  of  legislation,  which  has  been 
made  a  priority  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Surface  Transporta- 
tion, the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Mineta]. 


LOWER  INTEREST  RATES,  RE- 
DUCED SPENDING  HOLD  KEY 
TO  ECONOMIC  IMPROVEMENT 

(Mr.  DUNCAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
prime  rate  is  currently  about  8  percent 
higher  in  the  United  States  than  in 
Japan.  Our  interest  rates  are  much 
higher  than  in  most  other  developed 
nations.  Some  people  think  that  those 
from  other  nations  are  far  better  at 
business  than  we  are.  However,  I  think 
it  is  amazing  that  American  companies 
have  been  able  to  compete  at  all,  start- 
ing with  such  a  huge  disadvantage  in 
the  rate  of  interest. 

Yesterday  we  took  up  the  FSX  deal 
in  the  House.  Many  Members  were 
concerned  about  the  huge  imbalance 
of  trade  between  the  United  States 
and  Japan.  I  am  thankful  that  many 
foreign  companies  and  many  Japanese 
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companies  have  brought  jobs  to  Ten- 
nessee. However,  I  would  like  to  see 
some  opportunities  remain  for  Ameri- 
cans. We  will  continue  to  lose  many  of 
our  best  businesses  and  properties  to 
foreign  ownership  unless  we  bring 
down  our  interest  rates.  These  interest 
rates  will  not  come  down  until  the  lib- 
erals in  Washington  stop  voting  for 
big  spending,  budget-busting  bills. 

High  interest  rates  hurt  the  low-  and 
middle-income  people  most  of  all 
buying  homes,  buying  cars,  and  send- 
ing their  children  to  college. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  bring  down 
the  spending  here  in  Washington. 


THE  RECENT  EVENTS  IN  CHINA 

(Mr.  VISCLOSKY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  VISCLOSKY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
deeply  saddened  by  the  violent  and  re- 
pressive actions  taken  by  the  Chinese 
military  against  those  who  have  dem- 
onstrated for  democratic  reform. 

On  June  18,  1799,  Thomas  Jefferson 
wrote  to  a  college  student  and  said, 
"To  preserve  the  freedom  of  the 
human  mind  *  •  *  and  freedom  of  the 
press,  every  spirit  should  be  ready  to 
devote  itself  to  martyrdom." 

Removed  in  time  from  our  own  Rev- 
olution, we  must  stand  in  awe  of  those 
who  have  taken  Jefferson's  admoni- 
tion literally.  Who  by  their  death, 
remind  us  of  the  treasure  we  possess. 

The  treasure  is  freedom,  assumed  as 
a  birthright,  but  clearly  a  gift  of  past 
generations. 

Ours  is  now  the  responsibility  to  sus- 
tain this  freedom  and  to  assert  it.  For 
as  Jefferson  also  wrote,  "•  •  •  as  long 
as  we  may  think  as  we  will,  and  speak 
as  we  think  the  condition  of  man  will 
proceed  in  improvement." 

As  events  in  China  continue  to 
unfold,  let  us  use  the  talents  and 
energy  that  have  made  this  House  the 
fundamental  institution  of  democracy 
to  counsel,  encourage,  and  support 
those  who  aspire  to  bring  freedom  to 
China. 


bailout.  To  this  must  be  added  the  $8 
billion  in  tax  breaks  from  the  Decem- 
ber 1988  FSLIC  deals  plus  $42  billion 
more  in  interest  costs  on  the  money 
Treasury  will  borrow  to  finance  the 
bailout.  In  effect,  the  taxpayer  is 
being  sent  a  bill  of  over  $200  billion 
over  the  next  30  years.  To  the  average 
person  in  my  State,  this  will  mean 
about  $300  in  additional  taxes. 

Yesterday,  I  presented  an  alterna- 
tive to  this  tax  bill  to  our  colleagues 
on  the  Rules  Committee.  It  is  three 
times  less  expensive  than  the  Bush 
plan  and  it  cuts  costs  to  the  taxpayer 
by  300  percent.  It  prohibits  long-term 
borrowing  to  pay  for  this.  It  requires 
the  Congress  and  the  President  to 
fund  the  costs  of  the  bailout  annually 
on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis.  It  prohibits 
the  use  of  individual  income  taxes  to 
pay  for  the  bailout. 

Congress  and  the  President  should 
negotiate  and  use  a  process  similar  to 
what  was  done  on  the  recent  budget 
agreement  to  make  those  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  this  debacle  pay  for  it. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  on  the  Rules 
Committee  and  in  the  House  to  sup- 
port my  proposal  to  cut  costs  to  the 
taxpayers  and  take  the  burden  of  the 
savings  and  loan  bailout  off  the  backs 
of  the  American  taxpayer. 
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S&L  BAILOUT  BILL  SHOULD  BE 
IN  THE  TAXPAYERS  INTEREST 

(Mr.  BATES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
some  members  in  the  House  attempt 
to  bail  out  the  savings  and  loan  indus- 
try, we  should  not  stab  the  taxpayer 
in  the  back  in  the  process. 

That  is  why  I  will  be  supporting  the 
on-budget  treatment  of  the  resolution 
funding  corporation  because  it  saves 
the  American  taxpayer  $4.8  billion  and 
increases  the  industry  contributions 
by  $640  million  between  fiscal  years 
1990  and  1994.  Since  we  are  dealing 
with  a  $150  billion  budget  deficit,  we 
should  be  taking  steps  to  reduce  the 
deficit,  not  expand  it  by  using  decep- 
tive budgeting  techniques. 

I  will  be  supporting  an  amendment 
to  be  offered  by  my  colleague.  Don 
Pease  of  Ohio,  which  would  limit  de- 
posit insurance  up  to  $100,000  on  a  per 
person  or  total  deposit  basis.  No  longer 
would  a  U.S.  taxpayer  be  in  the  busi- 
ness of  guaranteeing  the  savings  of 
upper-income  individuals  and  corpora- 
tions whose  deposits  exceed  $100,000. 


READ  MY  FSLIC:  NO  NEW 
TAXES? 

(Ms.  KAPTUR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks. ) 

Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
last  election,  the  President  asked  us  to 
read  his  lips.  'No  New  Taxes."  Well, 
the  Bush  savings  and  loan  bailout  is 
the  biggest  tax  increase  in  recent 
memory. 

This  cartoon  actually  severely  un- 
derestimates the  true  cost  to  the  tax- 
payer. The  General  Accounting  Office 
has  estimated  that  the  taxpayer  will 
pay  a  minimum  of  $150  billion  for  the 


A  SCENARIO   FOR  NEXT  WEEK'S 

CONSIDERATION     OF    SAVINGS 

AND  LOAN  LEGISLATION 

(Mr.    GINGRICH    asked    and    was 

given  permission  to  address  the  House 

for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 

his  remarks.) 

Mr.   GINGRICH.    Mr.    Speaker,   let 
me  just  say  that  I  think  the  presenta- 
tion by  the  gentlewoman  was  entirely 
appropriate,  and  I  am  glad  she  has  in- 
troduced a  bill  and  I  am  glad  she  is 
working  on  the  savings  and  loan  prob- 
lem. But  I  do  want  to  say,  as  we  enter 
next  week's  discussion,  that  partisan 
Democrats  who  want  to  make  partisan 
points    about    the    savings    and    loan 
problem  should  be  very,  very  cautious. 
There    is    a    book    called     "Honest 
Graft, "    there    is    a    report    by    Mr. 
Phelan,    and   there   are   all   sorts   of 
things   which   are   admissible   in   this 
House  about  how  we  got  into  the  sav- 
ings and  loan  mess  and  what  the  role 
of  the  House  Democratic  Party  was.  I 
am  prepared  to  go  through  all  of  next 
week  and  say  nothing  about  any  of 
that,  but  if  there  is  going  to  be  any 
bashing  of  George  Bush  and  any  bash- 
ing of  the  Republican  Party,  I  just 
want    the    Democrats    to    understand 
that   we   are   fully   prepared   to   talk 
about  how  the  mess  got  so  big  and 
who  was  responsible.  And  I  hope  we 
will  see  no  more  cartoons  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  we  will 
see  no  more  party  partisanship  if  in 
fact    the    Democrats    prefer    to    talk 
about  the  future  and  not  talk  about 
the  past. 


THE   43D   ANNIVERSARY   OF  THE 

FOUNDING     OF     THE     ITALIAN 

REPUBLIC 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  AnnunzioI  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  June  2  marked 
the  43d  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Re- 
public of  Italy. 

On  June  2,  1946.  the  Italian  people  voted  to 
replace  their  constitutional  monarchy  with  a 
free  democratic  government.  Eleven  days 
after  this  referendum  in  support  of  democratic 
rule,  King  Umberlo  II  left  Italy,  and  within  1  Vz 
years  after  the  vote,  on  January  1,  1948,  the 
Italian  Constitution  was  completed.  This  docu- 
ment embodied  the  principle  that  the  "sover- 
eignty belongs  to  the  people  who  excercise  it 
within  the  forms  and  limits  of  the  (Constitu- 
tion." It  proclaimed  "the  inviolable  rights  of 
man,"  and  guaranteed  ""equal  social  dignity" 
for  all  citizens  and  equality  before  the  law  re- 
gardless of  sex,  religion,  race,  language,  politi- 
cal opinions,  or  social  condition. 

With  the  aid  of  the  Marshall  plan  and  the 
unwavering  commitment  and  resolve  of  the 
Italian  people,  during  the  last  four  decades, 
the  growth  of  Italian  industry  has  been  un- 
precedented. Social  and  educational  programs 
have  expanded,  and  the  arts  and  humanities 
have  achieved  a  renewed  prominence.  In  ad- 
dition to  her  outstanding  postwar  achievement 
on  the  domestic  front,  Italy  also  has  placed 
herself  in  the  vanguard  of  European  integra- 
tion. As  a  member  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization,  Italy  has  been  and  continues  to 
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be  a  loyal  Western  ally,  commined  to  the 
causes  of  freedom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  the  opportunity  to 
exterKi  my  greeting  and  best  wishes  to  the 
people  of  the  Italian  Republic,  as  well  as  to 
the  Italian  Americans  In  my  own  1 1  th  Con- 
gressiorral  District  of  Illinois,  which  I  am  hon- 
ored to  represent,  and  throughout  the  country, 
who  are  joinirig  in  the  43d  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  Republic  of  Italy. 

I  know  tfut  the  fhendship  between  Italy  and 
the  United  States  shall  continue  to  flourish  in 
the  years  ahead,  and  toward  this  end,  I  am 
very  pleased  to  announce  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  extended  an  invitation  to 
the  President  of  Italy,  Francesco  Cossiga,  to 
visit  the  United  States.  President  Cossiga  has 
accepted  this  invitation,  and  will  be  celebrat- 
ing the  Columbus  Day  holiday  here  in  our 
country  in  October. 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  SAM 
FREDMAN:  STATE  SUPREME 
COURT  JUSTICE.  COMMUNITY 
LEADER.  AND  FRIEND 

The  SPELAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  New  York  [Mrs. 
Lowey]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mrs.  LOWEY  of  New  York.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
rise  today  to  pay  tnbute  to  a  very  great  man. 
As  a  leader  of  the  Democratic  Party  in  New 
York,  a  lawyer,  a  father,  and  a  grandfather. 
Mr.  Samuel  Fredman  has  commanded  respect 
and  admiration  for  his  distinguished  career  of 
leadership  and  service  from  his  colleagues, 
his  family  and  the  many  friends  he  has  won 
over  the  years.  I  feel  very  fortunate  to  count 
Sam  among  my  very  dearest  friends  and  trust- 
ed advisers.  On  Wednesday.  June  14.  Sam 
will  begin  his  service  as  a  justice  on  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  New  York.  Ninth  Judicial  Dis- 
trict. That  is  indeed  a  great  honor.  It  is  also 
Vne  next  logical  step  in  a  career  based  on  the 
pursuit  of  justice  and  premised  on  serving  the 
community. 

Sam  has  been  a  member  of  the  New  York 
State  Bar  Association  for  40  years  He  grad- 
uated from  Columbia  Law  School  in  1948  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  the  following  year  He 
has  been  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Fink.  Wein- 
berger, Fredman.  Berman,  Lowell  &  Fenster- 
heim. 

Fortunately,  Sam  did  not  limit  his  legal  train- 
ing only  to  his  successful  law  practice.  Sam 
has  dedicated  himself  and  his  expertise  to 
Westchiester  County  and  its  people.  He  has 
been  a  leader  in  our  local  Democratic  Party. 
In  ttie  1960's.  he  served  as  chairman  of  the 
White  Plains  DenKicratic  City  Committee.  He 
also  served  as  the  cfiairman  of  the  West- 
chester County  Democratic  Committee  from 
1975  to  1979,  ar>d  as  a  member  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  New  York  State  Demo- 
cratic Committee  from  1976  to  1980. 

As  a  member  of  the  Westchester  County 
Charter   Revision   Commission    beginning    in 

1986,  arKJ  as  its  vice  chairman  beginning  in 

1987.  Sam  has  given  his  time  and  his  legal 
expertise  to  Westct)ester  County.  He  believes 
In  good  government  and  he  has  put  that  com- 
mitment to  good  work  on  this  important  com- 
mission. 


Sam's  dedication  to  the  community  has  not 
been  purely  political  nor  legal  in  nature.  He 
has  participated  in  numerous  charitable  fund 
dnves.  which  include  efforts  for  the  White 
Plains  Hospital.  Community  Chest,  and  the 
Heart  Fund,  as  well  as  numerous  other  char- 
ities. He  has  also  served  as  a  member  of  the 
White  Plains  Commission  on  Human  Rights. 

He  has  also  been  active  in  working  with 
many  Westchester  residents  directly  to  better 
their  lives.  He  coached  boys  baseball  and 
basketball  teams  for  the  White  Plains  Recre- 
ational Department  for  5  years.  He  has  served 
as  a  leader  in  the  Westchester  County  Jewish 
community. 

To  no  one's  surprise.  Sam  has  received  nu- 
merous awards  and  honors  over  the  last  25 
years,  including  this  year  when  he  was  award- 
ed the  distinguished  service  award  from  the 
State  University  of  New  York 

In  any  discussion  of  Sam's  long  and  illustn- 
ous  career,  his  distinguished  service  to  our 
country  must  be  remembered.  Sam  served 
from  1943  to  1946  in  the  U.S.  Army  Air  Force, 
including  the  Far  Eastern  Theater— Philippines 
and  Japan— as  technical  sergeant  from  1945 
to  1946. 

Sam  Fredman  has  been  a  dedicated  profes- 
sional and  community  leader  for  many,  many 
years.  I  am  also  most  grateful  that  he  has 
been  my  very  good  friend.  I  have  long  relied 
on  Sam's  judgment  and  counsel.  As  I  weighed 
seeking  the  seat  In  Congress  that  I  am  privi- 
leged to  hold  today,  his  encouragement  was  a 
very  important  factor  in  my  decision. 

Next  week,  when  Sam  becomes  State  su- 
preme court  lustice.  New  York's  legal  system 
will  be  gaming  a  man  of  great  integrity,  fair- 
ness and  honor.  I  know  that  he  will  serve  with 
the  same  commitment  that  he  has  shown 
throughout  his  career.  I  want  all  of  my  col- 
leagues here  in  the  House  to  know  how  fortu- 
nate this  Nation  is  to  be  gaming  a  judge  of 
Sam  Fredman's  caliber  and  principle. 


UMI 


RESTORING  CONFIDENCE  IN 
THE  POLITICAL  PROCESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Gunder- 
son]  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker  and 
Members,  the  last  2  weeks  have  been 
anything  but  normal  here  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  For  the  last 
year  business  has  not  been  as  usual  as 
we  have  been  battered  by  the  press,  by 
public  opinion,  and  sometimes  even  by 
ourselves  as  we  try  to  determine  really 
what  we  are  as  an  institution  and 
really  where  we  want  to  go. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  the  next 
hour,  or  beyond  if  necessary,  is  that 
we  take  all  of  what  has  happened  in 
the  past  and  we  recognize  that  it  is 
time  we  unite  in  a  bipartisan  way  to 
try  to  rebuild  this  institution  and  try 
to  put  back  together  a  Congress  that 
we  can  be  proud  of,  a  Congress  that 
the  American  people  can  be  proud  of, 
and,  frankly,  a  Congress  that  the 
entire  world  can  be  proud  of.  As  we  do 
that,  I  would  suggest  to  my  colleagues 
that  there  are  four  spheres  of  reform 


that  we  ought  to  all  imprint  upon  our 
minds  and  upon  our  discussions  so 
that,  as  we  go  forth,  we  are  able  to 
really  analyze  what  we  can  do  sis  a 
body  politic  to  restore  the  confidence 
of  the  American  people  in  this  institu- 
tion which  yet  today  still  is  that  great- 
est of  all  deliberative  bodies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  suggest  those 
four  spheres  are  as  follows:  No.  1.  we 
need  to  reform  the  process  by  which 
we  elect  people  to  Congress,  and  that 
of  course  means  campaign  reform;  No. 
2.  we  need  to  reform  the  standards  of 
conduct  for  those  who  have  been  given 
this  public  trust  of  serving  as  a 
Member  of  Congress;  No.  3,  we  need  to 
reform  the  process  by  which  we  make 
our  laws,  that  obviously  being  rules 
reform;  and.  No.  4,  let  us  not  forget 
that  there  are  many,  many  different 
policies  begging  for  reform,  and  that 
really  means  that  whether  we  are 
Democrat  or  Republican  it  is  time  we 
try  to  establish  and  create  an  agenda 
worth  voting  for.  a  response  of  real  so- 
lutions to  the  real  problems  of  real 
people  across  this  country. 

Let  us  take  a  little  bit  of  time,  if  we 
can,  to  look  at  each  of  these  four 
areas,  and  let  us  begin  with  the  whole 
area  of  campaign  reform  because  it  is 
one  of  those  two  areas  that  has 
become  most  popular  in  recent  weeks 
and  months.  It  is  one  of  the  two  areas 
in  which  the  Speaker  and  the  Republi- 
can leader  jointly  announced  biparti- 
san task  forces— six  Republicans,  six 
Democrats— to  try  to  resolve  in  a  bi- 
partisan way  suggestions  and  policy 
changes  which  can  be  brought  to  the 
Congress  for  consideration  by  the  full 
House  and  obviously  put  into  practice 
either  through  our  rules  or.  in  many 
cases,  through  changes  in  actual  law 
here  in  this  country.  A  number  of  dif- 
ferent issues  can  be  discussed  when 
one  talks  about  campaign  reform,  but 
I  think  we  ought  to  do  so  under  one 
broad  general  concept,  and  that  is:  It 
is  time  to  return  the  elections  in  this 
country  to  the  people,  and  we  can 
start  by  simply  recognizing  that  the 
American  people  do  not  participate  in 
the  American  election  process  any- 
more. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  fact  is  we  have  the 
second  lowest  voter  turnout  of  any  de- 
mocracy in  the  world,  and,  if  my  col- 
leagues will  look  at  the  1988  election 
turnout  and  if  they  will  skip  the  Presi- 
dential to  just  look  at  the  last  parlia- 
mentary election  anywhere  in  the 
world,  that  being  our  1986  turnout 
compared  with  other  countries'  most 
recent  election,  we  have  the  dubious 
distinction  of  having  the  lowest  turn- 
out. 

Now  why  do  we  have  the  lowest 
turnout?  That  is  because  the  election 
process  in  this  country  has  been  one 
controlled  by  incumbency  and  special 
interests,  and  the  American  people 
simply  look  at  all  the  tools  used  by  in- 
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cumbents  to  enhance  and  protect  their 
advantage  when  they  go  the  polls 
throughout  the  entire  2-year  preced- 
ing term  of  office,  and  they  look  at  the 
power  and  influence  of  special-interest 
group  money  in  funding  those  elec- 
tions and  in  otherwise  contributing 
toward  the  decisionmaking  process, 
and  they  quickly  recognize  that,  as  a 
general  citizen,  unless  they  have  been 
a  full  participant  in  a  special  interest 
group  process,  there  simply  is  no 
rhyme  or  reason  for  them  to  partici- 
pate because  the  destiny  has  already 
been  marked  by  others. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  suggest 
to  my  colleagues  that  there  are  a 
whole  host  of  different  options  in  the 
area  of  campaign  reform  that  ought  to 
be  considered,  and  our  Republican 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Michel]  has  really  set  out  the 
whole  cause  of  this  discussion  as  he 
sent  a  letter  that  has  been  made 
public  to  President  Bush  in  requesting 
that,  as  the  President  comes  forth 
with  his  campaign  reform  proposal, 
that  he  will  take  into  mind  these  21 
different  elements  that  the  Republi- 
can leader  has  suggested. 

Now,  as  we  do  that,  let  us  begin, 
however,  by  really  taking  a  look  at 
some  of  the  major  issues  that  I  think 
everyone  agrees  become  all  that  im- 
portant as  we  try  to  make  these  par- 
ticular changes. 

First  and  foremost,  if  we  are  going  to 
change  the  process  of  campaigns,  we 
need  to  change  the  grandfather  clause 
which  allows  Members  elected  before 
1980  to  use  their  campaign  funds  as. 
frankly,  a  bank  account  which  can  be 
converted  to  their  personal  use  at 
some  later  date  when  they  leave  the 
Congress.  It  is  no  secret  that  we  have 
many  Members  of  Congress  of  both 
political  parties  who  have  campaign 
treasury  accounts  far  above  and 
beyond  anything  which  would  be  nec- 
essary for  their  reelection  process. 
Many  of  them,  to  be  honest,  come 
from  what  are  at  least  today  very  solid 
one-party  districts,  and  the  potential 
for  that  money  to  be  converted  from  a 
donation  to  a  public  election  process 
into  personal  use  questions  the  integri- 
ty of  us  as  an  institution,  and  certainly 
is  allowed  to  build  up  and  eliminate 
any  potential  for  competitiveness  in 
that  particular  race. 

a  1050 

There  are  191  current  House  Mem- 
bers who  have  stockpiled  over  $39  mil- 
lion in  campaign  funds  that  could  be 
converted  to  their  retirement  pro- 
grams upon  their  retirement  from  the 
Congress. 

I  doubt  that  it  was  the  intent  of  any 
individual  American  and  I  doubt  if 
frankly  it  was  the  intent  of  any  Politi- 
cal Action  Committee  that  when  they 
donated  to  that  particular  campaign 
they  thought  the  money  would  even- 


tually   go   toward   a   personal   retire- 
ment. 

The  fact  is  that  we  have  had  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  thus  far  retire  and 
convert  over  $862,000  from  campaign 
funds  into  personal  use. 

Now,  a  second  issue  which  I  think 
becomes  even  more  important  to  re- 
turning the  American  election  to  the 
American  people  is  to  begin  that  proc- 
ess of  eliminating  the  power  of  incum- 
bency. There  are  two  different  ways, 
obviously,  to  do  that.  One  is  frank 
mail.  The  second  is  to  eliminate  the 
carryover  funds. 

The  fact  is  any  Member  of  Congress' 
Campaign  Committee  that  has  a  sur- 
plus can  carry  all  those  funds  over  to 
the  next  elections. 

Now,  assume  that  you  are  a  chal- 
lenger or  you  are  considering  running 
for  Congress,  the  fact  is  that  the 
person  who  is  in  Congress  has  $250,000 
in  their  campaign  treasury  in  January 
1989  before  the  1990  election,  and  they 
have  not  even  begun  the  fundraising 
process.  Consider  for  yourself  the 
automatic  handicap  of  name  identifi- 
cation, public  prestige,  or  recognition 
by  the  press  in  your  district,  of  invita- 
tions to  speak  and  all  those  other  ele- 
ments which  come  with  normal  incum- 
bency, add  to  that  the  cash  advantage 
of  $250,000  or  more  before  you  even 
begin  the  process,  and  you  begin  to 
recognize  what  I  am  talking  about. 

Members  of  the  101st  Congress  have 
amassed  record  surpluses  of  campaign 
cash  in  1988,  totaling  more  than  $94 
million.  Think  of  that.  The  incum- 
bents of  this  Congress  have  $94  mil- 
lion for  their  1990  reelection  cam- 
paigns before  the  campaigns  have 
even  started. 

Now,  if  you  were  considering  run- 
ning for  this  Congress  of  the  United 
States  against  an  incumbent  with 
those  kind  of  odds,  I  think  you  can 
quickly  get  a  handle  on  what  we  are 
talking  about. 

On  the  average,  a  Representative 
has  more  than  $146,000  in  their  cam- 
paign funds,  and  Senators  on  the  aver- 
age have  over  $305,000. 

The  10  largest  campaign  war  chests 
held  by  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives averaged  over  $800,000. 

Now,  the  second  area  in  terms  of 
eliminating  the  advantages  of  incum- 
bency that  I  suggested  when  we  talk 
about  the  whole  concept  of  campaign 
reform  has  to  be  the  use  of  frank  mail. 
The  reality  is  that  we  as  Members  of 
Congress  have  the  opportunity 
through  the  frank  mail  of  really  run- 
ning a  2-year  campaign  period  to  the 
constituents  of  our  district. 

Now,  I  am  not  for  banning  frank 
mail.  We  ought  to  be  able  to  respond 
to  the  letters  that  come  into  us  from 
our  constituents.  We  ought  to  be  able 
to  do  the  proper  notice  of  how  we  feel 
about  particular  issues,  announcing 
those  issues  in  statements  that  are  im- 
portant to  us  through  press  releases. 


We  ought  to  be  able  to  announce  to 
our  district  the  whole  concept  of  when 
we  are  to  hold  a  town  meeting  or  hold 
office  hours  so  that  they  can  come  and 
talk  to  us  with  their  problems  and  con- 
cerns, but  that  is  not  what  we  are  talk- 
ing about  when  we  suggest  that  it  is 
time  to  reduce  frank  mail.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  the  fact  that  in  1988  we 
spent  $82  million,  which  was  more 
than  twice  the  1975  appropriation,  and 
get  this.  In  1986.  Congress  disbursed 
more  than  12,000  items  of  mail  for 
every  incoming  letter.  Think  of  that. 
For  every  letter  that  came  in  here, 
12,000  went  out  from  Members  of  Con- 
gress. You  quickly  begin  to  understand 
the  power  of  the  incumbency  that 
exists  in  this  area.  Obviously,  we  are 
going  to  have  to  begin  to  look  at  this 
whole  question  of  PACs  to  either 
eliminate,  or  as  the  President  has  sug- 
gested, to  reduce  totally  the  PAC  con- 
tributions directly,  and  particularly  to 
reduce  what  we  call  the  soft  money. 
That  is  all  the  indirect  efforts  by  polit- 
ical action  committees  and  special  in- 
terests to  indirectly  fund  and  influ- 
ence elections  in  this  country. 

PAC  funds  raised  by  candidates  for 
congressional  seats  have  ballooned 
from  $34  million  in  the  1977-78  elec- 
tion cycle  to  $133  million  in  the  1985- 
86  cycle. 

Congress,  frankly,  is  addicted  to  po- 
litical action  committees.  Senators  get 
about  one-third  of  their  reelection 
money  from  PACs.  House  Members 
last  year  realized  37  percent  of  their 
campaign  receipts  from  PACs.  The 
Republicans  received  37  percent. 
Democrats  received  46  percent  of  their 
money  from  political  action  commit- 
tees. 

In  the  first  15  months  of  the  1987-88 
election  cycle,  that  one  which  we  just 
completed.  PACs  gave  $53  million  to 
House  and  Senate  candidates,  an  in- 
crease of  26  percent  from  the  same 
period  2  years  earlier.  The  increase 
was  16  percent  for  Senate  candidates 
and  33  percent  for  House  candidates. 

Now,  it  is  no  secret  to  tell  anybody 
that  incumbents  are  the  beneficiaries 
of  PACs,  and  PACs  do  not  even  make 
their  decisions  anymore  based  on  your 
voting  record.  Frankly,  in  too  many 
cases,  the  political  action  committee 
money  is  simply  purchasing  access  to 
that  particular  Member  of  Congress, 
his  office  and  staff,  rather  than  actu- 
ally rewarding  someone  of  a  like  phi- 
losophy in  the  normal  give-and-take  of 
politics. 

Mr.  UPTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  my  distinguished  colleague 
and  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan. 

Mr.  UPTON.  I  just  would  like  to  re- 
iterate some  of  the  things  the  gentle- 
man suggested  here  and  add  my  sup- 
port to  many  of  them  and  some  com- 
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ments  with  regard  to  campaign 
reform.  I  think  the  gentleman's  com- 
ments are  right  on  the  mark. 

I  would  hope  that  as  our  new  Speak- 
er suggested  the  other  day  that  we  will 
see  a  reform  package  come  in  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress.  I  think  it  is  very  wise 
to  have  a  bipartisan  panel,  six  Repub- 
licans and  six  Democrats. 

Is  the  gentleman  a  member  of  that 
panel? 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Yes.  I  am  a 
member  of  it. 

Mr.  UPTON.  I  will  be  very  interest- 
ed, certainly  as  a  Member  of  this  insti- 
tution, but  as  an  American,  to  look  at 
campaign  reform.  I  would  hope  that 
some  of  the  suggestions  of  the  gentle- 
man, almost  all  his  suggestions  that  he 
made,  will  be  included  as  part  of  a 
package  so  that  we  will  see  that  in  the 
future  no  longer  will  99  percent  of 
those  incumbents  who  run  for  office 
become  reelected. 

You  know,  there  have  been  a 
number  of  statistics  that  have  come 
out  the  last  year  with  the  election  in 
November,  99  percent  of  us  getting  re- 
elected. I  believe  only  about  six  Mem- 
bers actually  lost  in  the  general  elec- 
tion to  the  other  party. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  The  reality  is,  if 
I  can  interrupt  the  gentleman  at  that 
point,  in  the  last  session  of  Congress, 
the  100th  Congress,  five  Members 
died,  six  Members  were  defeated  for 
reelection. 

Mr.  UPTON.  So  we  had  an  equal 
chance  of  dying 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  As  getting  de- 
feated. 

Mr.  UPTON.  I  am  glad  we  are  both 
young:  but  that  is  the  point.  I  mean, 
that  is  not  the  way  it  ought  to  be. 
Campaigns  ought  to  be  decided  upon 
issues  in  the  districts  that  they  repre- 
sent, and  not  just  because  someone  is 
an  incumbent  versus  a  challenger. 

The  gentleman's  comments  about 
the  grandfather  clause,  the  gentleman 
is  right.  Now  only  191  Members  of  this 
institution,  434  Members  today,  were 
elected  prior  to  1980.  They  are  entitled 
to  keep  all  of  the  money  that  they 
have  not  spent  on  their  campaigns  for 
personal  use,  once  they  retire. 

Well,  we  have  a  majority  now,  191, 
we  are  over  200  in  terms  of  those— 55 
percent  of  us  now  were  elected  since 
1980.  You  would  think  now  that  we 
could  have  the  votes  to  get  this  as  part 
of  a  package,  beginning  very  early 
today  I  wish,  although  we  are  out  of 
session  for  legislative  votes,  so  it  is 
going  to  have  to  be  beginning  next 
week  at  the  earliest,  so  we  can  elimi- 
nate the  grandfather  clause  so  that 
those  dollars  can  be  either  returned  to 
the  Treasury  or  to  charity  or  perhaps 
to  the  individuals  who  contributed 
those  dollars.  In  fact,  the  Members  of 
Congress  would  not  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  personally  profit  from  perhaps 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  that 
he  or  she  has  in  their  campaign  ac- 
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counts.  I  would  hope  that  the  grandfa- 
ther clause  would  be  removed  in  what- 
ever package  comes  up. 

n  1100 

The  second  thing  that  the  gentle- 
man mentioned,  of  course,  was  frank 
mail.  It  is  outrageous,  I  think,  and  I 
just  went  through  my  first  reelection 
cycle  last  November. 

Of  course,  we  have  a  restriction  on 
sending  out  our  newsletters,  and  I  be- 
lieve it  is  60  days  prior  to  an  election.  I 
park  in  the  Cannon  Garage,  my  office 
is  in  Longworth,  and  there  is  a  long 
tunnel  in  between.  Every  day  60  days 
prior  to  that  election  in  November, 
there  were  people's  newsletters 
stacked  up  all  the  way  out  almost  into 
the  parking  lot  so  that  they  can  hit 
that  60-day  mark  right  on  the  nose  so 
their  district  would  be  flooded  with 
newsletters,  "newsletters,"  just  prior 
to  the  election  to  get  the  last  bang  out 
of  the  frank  mail  process.  That  is 
wrong,  and  I  would  like  to  see  a  couple 
of  big  reforms  with  regard  to  newslet- 
ters. 

First,  if  we  do  not  have  it  60  days,  let 
us  look  at  90  or  120  days. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  The  bipartisan 
Task  Force  on  Campaign  Reform  that 
is  meeting  as  preparation  for  that,  the 
six  Republicans  are  meeting,  and  the 
six  Democrats  are  meeting,  separately 
to  try  to  determine  what  their  agendas 
and  proposals  might  be.  I  think  the 
gentleman  would  be  pleased  to  know, 
and  I  do  not  think  I  am  speaking  out 
of  order  in  indicating  that  one  of  the 
proposals  that  the  Republicans  are 
looking  at  seriously  is  the  whole  con- 
cept as  to  whether  we  should  even 
eliminate  postal  patronage  in  an  elec- 
tion year.  If  we  want  to  use  it  as  part 
of  the  normal  conduct  of  business  in  a 
nonelection  year,  questionnaires, 
meeting  notices,  et  cetera,  fine,  but 
when  we  recognize  that  in  this  Nation 
of  ours  where  in  Illinois  they  have  to 
file  in  December  the  preceding  year 
for  election,  and  we  have  spring  pri- 
maries, I  think  from  February  on 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  year,  prob- 
ably in  that  election  year  Members 
ought  to  respond  to  constituent  mail, 
but  they  ought  not  even  be  using  the 
postal  patronage. 

Mr.  UPTON.  I  think  that  is  a  very 
good  point.  Furthermore,  I  must  say 
that  in  the  random  checking  that  I 
have  done  with  other  Members  of 
Congress  who  had  the  right  to  send 
out  a  maximum  of  six  newsletters, 
most  of  us  do  not  do  that.  I  think  last 
year  I  sent  either  three  or  four  ques- 
tionnaires, three  newsletters  with  per- 
haps one  questionnaire.  I  would  like  to 
see  the  number  reduced  from  six  to 
either  three  or  four.  I  think  that  that 
would  make  quite  a  bit  more  sense 
and,  in  fact,  we  could  save  the  taxpay- 
ers quite  a  bit  of  money  in  that  12,000 
letters  that  we  send  out  every  year. 


per  letter  that  we  receive,  obviously  it 
would  be  reduced. 

The  other  comment  that  the  gentle- 
man mentioned  was  with  PAC's,  spe- 
cial-interest money  perhaps  one  would 
call  it.  There  are  some  major  reforms 
that  I  think  we  can  make  in  PAC's. 
and  I  see  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Thomas],  is  here.  Of  course,  he  is 
on  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration, and  one  of  my  first  areas 
where  I  testified  as  a  freshman  in  Con- 
gress 2  years  ago  was  before  his  sub- 
committee, where  we  talked  about 
PAC  reform. 

I  have  a  very  unique  policy  myself 
with  regard  to  PAC  money.  I  have  a 
percentage  that  I  instituted.  No  more 
than  50  percent  of  my  funds  come 
from  PAC's.  In  fact,  it  was  about  27 
percent  in  both  the  last  two  elections 
that  I  had,  but  in  addition,  I  only 
accept  PAC  dollars  from  those  PAC's 
that  have  an  economic  tie  to  my  dis- 
trict. 

That  is  very  hard  for  perhaps  435 
other  Members  to  institute  the  Upton 
PAC  policy,  although  I  think  that  it 
works  for  me,  but  there  are  some 
things  that  we  can  do.  I  think  we 
ought  to  reduce  the  maximum  of 
money,  of  PAC  dollars,  that  we  can  re- 
ceive. Right  now  it  is  technically 
$10,000  we  can  receive  from  any  PAC 
that  one  might  choose.  I  think  we 
ought  to  reduce  that  to  maybe  $2,500. 

Instead  of  having  some  Members  of 
Congress,  and  the  gentleman  gave  the 
average,  and  I  think  he  indicated  the 
percentages. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Democrats  re- 
ceived 46  percent  of  their  money  from 
PAC's.  Republicans,  37  percent. 

Mr.  UPTON.  Some  are  higher,  and 
some  are  80  or  90  percent.  I  would  like 
to  see  that  reduced,  not  only  to  50  per- 
cent, but  maybe  40  percent. 

Let  me  just  make  one  other  com- 
ment, and  I  will  yield  back. 

As  we  talk  about  incumbency,  carry- 
over funds,  one  idea  that  might  be  a 
virtue  here  is  that  it  can  be  no  PAC 
contributions  for  the  first  year.  We 
have  2-year  election  cycles,  and  we  do 
not  know  who  our  opponents  are,  yet 
many  of  us  have  already  had  fund- 
raisers, and  we  are  already  calling  on 
PAC's  to  help  us,  many  of  us.  Let  us 
make  it  no  PAC  contributions  the  first 
year,  so  that  the  second  year  the  PAC 
groups  are  going  to  be  able  to  deter- 
mine, 'Well,  so-and-so  has  a  bad 
record,"  or  whatever.  That  might  be  a 
very  good  stand  to  take  and,  thus,  fur- 
ther restrict  PAC  donations,  and  the 
factors  that  people  decide  when  they 
run  for  office,  how  much  money  does 
the  incumbent  have  to  make  that  deci- 
sion. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  GUNDERSON.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  difficult  to  know  where 
to  begin  when  one  talks  about  cam- 
paign reform  and  my  involvement.  As 
some  of  the  Members  may  know,  I 
have  a  nine-page  Dear  Colleague  that 
has  gone  out  to  the  Members,  and  that 
may  be  a  Guinness  Book  of  World 
Records  on  length  of  a  Dear  Col- 
league, and  that  contains  38  separate 
bills. 

What  I  have  tried  to  do  in  the  listen- 
ing to  suggested  changes,  instead  of 
listing  a  comprehensive  package  of 
what  I  believed  I  thought  ought  to  be 
reality,  I  tried  to  offer  a  number  of 
choices  to  Members  in  this  whole  area 
of  campaign  reform.  I  think  it  be- 
hooves us  to  take  a  step  back  and  ask 
ourselves:  What  are  the  really  critical 
fundamental  questions,  and  what  are 
not?  And  in  the  discussion  about  PAC 
dollars,  one  of  the  things  I  think  that 
people  have  to  understand  and  appre- 
ciate is  that  there  are  going  to  be  po- 
litical dollars  involved  in  the  system, 
and  if  we  make  changes  which  are 
either  silly  or  are  done  for  purposes  of 
political  expediency,  all  we  are  doing  is 
rerouting  the  dollars  and,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  would  like  to  take  a  step  far- 
ther back  when  we  talk  about  money. 
One  of  the  major  thrusts  is  that 
there  is  simply  too  much  money  in  the 
system,  first  of  all,  and  then,  secondly, 
there  is  a  concern  about  where  that 
too  much  money  comes  from.  I  think 
if  we  focus  on  the  purpose  of  money, 
we  begin  to  realize  that  some  people 
have  lost  sight  of  the  means  and  the 
end,  and  that  money  really  is  simply  a 
means,  it  is  not  an  end. 

The  whole  purpose  of  the  election 
process  is  to  get  more  votes  than  the 
other  person.  That  is  how  we  win. 
People  believe  fairly  fundamentally 
that  the  person  who  spends  more 
money  is  the  one  who  has  a  better 
chance  of  winning.  That  is  generally 
true  in  today's  political  climate  be- 
cause of  the  way  in  which  the  money 
relationship  has  been  established. 

There  is  nothing  absolute  about  a 
candidate's  relationship  to  the  money 
that  they  receive,  and  the  gentleman's 
voluntary  structuring,  I  would  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan,  unbe- 
knownst to  me,  was  a  concept  which  I 
have  developed  into  a  piece  of  legisla- 
tion which  I  think  fundamentally 
alters  that  relationship  between  a  can- 
didate and  the  money. 

What  do  I  mean  by  that?  If  money  is 
the  means  and  votes  are  the  end,  one 
of  the  things  that  has  occurred,  espe- 
cially over  this  decade  and  really  had 
its  roots  in  the  1970's,  was  a  separation 
of  the  means  and  the  ends.  What  I 
mean  by  that  is  that  candidates  more 
and  more  looked  away  from  their  dis- 
trict for  the  financial  resources  to  get 
elected.  They  came  back  to  Washing- 


ton. Even  incumbent  Members  hold 
their  PAC  fundraisers  in  Washington. 
Very  few  of  us  have  a  district  that  we 
tend  to  go  back  to  for  fundraisers 
except  for  publicity  purposes.  The 
money  tends  to  come  from  the  outside 
more  and  more  of  the  district  rather 
than  from  inside  the  district.  I  think 
that  is  unhealthy. 

The  counterargument  from  those 
who  see  the  money  coming  from 
sources  outside  the  district  say  that 
that  is  at  least  the  appearance  of  cor- 
ruption, and  what  we  have  to  do  is  go 
public  financing  or  to  limit  the  flow  of 
the  money  under  that  structure. 

I  think  we  ought  to  go  far  more  fun- 
damental than  that  and  change  the 
structure,  and  just  as  constitutionally 
we  are  able  to  limit  the  amount  that 
an  individual  can  give,  I  think  we 
ought  to  seriously  entertain  the  idea 
that  we  require  a  candidate  to  get  a 
majority  of  their  money  from  the  dis- 
trict that  they  are  trying  to  get  elected 
from,  not  on  a  voluntary  bsisis  as  the 
gentleman  has  done,  and  I  think  cor- 
rectly so,  but  as  a  matter  of  ongoing 
ordinary  political  practice. 

What  does  that  do?  First  of  all,  it 
forces  the  individual  to  focus  on  their 
district  in  a  different  way.  This  is  not 
just  the  seedbed  for  votes  from  which 
one  takes  outside  dollars  and  pours 
them  into  their  district  to  try  to  get 
the  votes  to  go  their  way,  but  it  is  re- 
turning back  to  the  business  of  tying 
the  means  and  the  end,  the  dollar  and 
the  vote,  more  closely  together,  and  I 
think  that  is  healthy. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  anything 
wrong  with  having  to  go  to  someone 
and  ask  them  for  their  vote  and,  at  the 
same  time,  ask  them  for  a  contribu- 
tion. If  they  choose  not  to  give  one  the 
contribution,  chances  are  they  are  not 
going  to  give  one  their  vote,  and  then 
it  is  not  the  thousand-dollar  PAC  con- 
tribution that  is  important,  because 
one  gets  no  votes  with  the  thousand- 
dollar  PAC  contribution,  but  they  get 
the  wherewithal  to  try  to  buy  some 
votes  in  their  district,  and  they  are  out 
there  campaigning  trying  to  meet  as 
many  people  as  possible,  because  each 
person  they  meet  that  tends  to  give 
them  the  vote  will  tend  to  give  them  a 
dollar,  $5,  $10.  Amounts  that  are  total- 
ly meaningless  now  in  our  campaign 
structure  become  important,  because 
if  the  person  is  willing  to  give  them 
$10  of  their  own  money,  more  than 
likely  they  will  also  have  their  vote,  so 
every  time  they  collect  a  contribution, 
they  collect  a  vote.  It  is  almost  one-to- 
one  relationship  between  the  means 
and  the  end,  and  I  think  that  is  more  a 
return  back  to  the  kind  of  campaign- 
ing that  most  people  want. 

What  they  want  is  to  see  the  candi- 
date in  the  district  working  with  the 
people  who  actually  make  the  deci- 
sion, the  voters,  and  also  relying  more 
heavily  on  them  for  their  financial 
support.   We   do  not   need   nearly   as 


much  money  under  that  system. 
Rather  than  an  arbitrary  limit  of 
some  dollar  amount,  and  we  have  seen 
legislation  that  suggests  a  $200,000 
limit  or  $300,000  limit,  which  may  be 
appropriate  in  one  district  and  not  ap- 
propriate in  another,  I  think  it  is  far 
more  realistic  to  allow  the  district 
itself  to  determine  what  the  campaign 
level  is  going  to  be  in  terms  of  fi- 
nances: local  control  of  campaign  fi- 
nances. One  cannot  take  a  dollar  out- 
side the  district  unless  they  have  been 
able  to  raise  a  dollar  inside  the  dis- 
trict. That  makes  the  person  back 
home  feel  that  they  are  important 
once  again,  that  they  are  not  just 
being  used  as  vote  fodder,  that  they 
are  a  meaningful  part  of  the  election. 
I  think  as  we  look  at  this  area  of 
campaign  reform,  what  we  have  to  do 
is  understand  that  the  relationships 
that  we  have  established  we  estab- 
lished statutorily.  We  did  not  establish 
it  because  that  is  the  way  the  world  is. 

D  1110 

The  world  is  that  way  because  we 
structured  it  that  way  and  we  can 
alter  that  structure.  I  think  a  very 
healthy  altering,  a  beneficial  altering 
is  to  begin  to  focus  on  public  financ- 
ing? No.  District  financing?  Yes. 

Local  control  is,  I  think,  one  of  the 
ways  out  of  our  current  dilemma. 

Mr.  UPTON.  If  I  may  take  some 
time  from  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin, I  have  a  copy  here  of  the 
eight-page  memo,  I  guess  you  could 
say,  or  questionnaire  for  us  to  study. 
Now  I  do  not  know,  but  would  the  gen- 
tleman object  if  we  entered  this  into 
the  Record"? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  Not  at 
all. 

Mr.  UPTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man's questionnaire  be  inserted  into 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Murphy).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Campaign  Reform  Proposals 

lA.  The  following  bills  limit  the  election 
advantages  now  held  by  incumbents. 

Choices  among  seven  bills  to  limit  frank- 
ing. 

D  H.R.  —  (No.  1)  A  total  ban  on  unsolic- 
ited franked  mail. 

This  bill  would  allow  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  respond  to  communications  from 
their  constituents,  but  not  to  send  out  unso- 
licited mail  at  taxpayer  expense.  It  would 
save  the  vast  proportion  of  the  $113  million 
that  Congress  spent  in  1988  on  official  post- 
age, plus  additional  amounts  for  printing 
and  handling. 

Or  D  H.R.  -  (No.  2)  A  ban  on  franked 
mass  mailings  of  over  500  pieces. 

This  bill  would  ban  postal  patron  mailings 
to  every  person  in  the  district  and  also  close 
a  loophole  through  which  Members  might 
make  up  for  such  a  ban  using  computer  gen- 
erated   letters    addressed    to    nearly    every 
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voter  based  on  geographical  or  interest  sub- 
groupings. 

Or  n  H.R.  —  (No.  3)  A  ban  on  postal 
patron  mailings. 

This  bill  prohibits  the  district-wide  postal 
patron  mailing  including  newsletters,  now 
limited  to  6  per  Member,  and  district-wide 
meeting  notices,  not  limited  under  current 
law. 

Or  D  H.R.  —  (No.  4)  A  limit  of  one  postal 
patron  mailing  per  year,  mailed  in  Decem- 
ber. January,  or  February  only. 

This  would  allow  for  a  regular  survey  or 
newsletter,  but  would  substantially  limit 
campaigning  at  taxpayer  expense. 

Or  D  H.R.  —  (No.  5)  A  cut  of  50  percent  in 
funds  appropriated  for  franking  with  funds 
divided  evenly  l)etween  House  and  Senate 
and  evenly  within  the  Houses  among  Mem- 
bers. 

This  would  save  over  $88  million  per  elec- 
tion cycle  or  50  percent  of  the  $177  million 
spent  on  postage  by  Congress  in  1987  and 
1988. 

Or  D  H.R.  -  (No.  6)  A  limit  of  1  million 
pieces  of  franked  mail  per  Member  for  the 
two  year  election  cycle. 

A  postal  patron  mailing  averages  about 
250.000  pieces.  This  allows  for  two  such 
mailings  plus  well  over  500  pieces  of  mail 
per  day  over  a  two  year  period.  The  House 
currently  mails  over  2  million  pieces  of  mail 
per  member  per  election  cycle. 

Or  D  H.R.  —  (No.  7)  Quarterly  disclosure 
of  the  cost  of  franked  mail  for  each  House 
Member's  office. 

Pour  bills  limiting  the  use  of  excess  cam- 
paign funds. 

Or  D  H.R.  —  (No.  8)  To  return  excess  cam- 
paign funds  to  the  Treasury. 

This  bill  would  require  all  Members  of 
Congress  to  return  unused  campaign  funds 
after  each  general  election  to  the  U.S. 
Trestfury  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the 
national  debt.  Members  would  be  allowed  to 
retain  $.10  per  district  voter.  Incumbents 
and  challengers  would  therefore  start  each 
new  election  cycle  on  a  more  even  footing. 

Or  D  H.R.  —  (No.  9)  To  prohibit  Members, 
effective  immediately,  from  converting  their 
excess  campaign  funds  to  personal  use  upon 
retirement. 

This  bill  would  repeal  the  legislative  pro- 
vision popularly  known  as  the  "grandfather 
clause"  which  allows  Members  elected  prior 
to  1980  to  convert  excess  campaign  funds  to 
personal  use  upon  retirement.  The  bill 
would  take  effect  immediately. 

Or  a  H.R.  -  (No.  10)  To  prohibit  Mem- 
bers, effective  January  1,  1991,  from  con- 
verting their  excess  campaign  funds  to  per- 
sonal use  upon  retirement. 

Ends  the  "grandfather  clause"  as  in  H.R. 

—  (No.  9).  but  does  not  take  effect  until  Jan- 
uary 1,  1991. 

Or  D  H.R.  -  (No.  11)  To  prohibit  Mem- 
bers, effective  January  1,  1993,  from  con- 
verting their  excess  campaign  funds  to  per- 
sonal use  upon  retirement. 

Ends  the  "grandfather  clause"  as  in  H.R. 

—  (No.  9),  but  does  not  take  effect  until  Jan. 
1,  1993.  (Allows  1992  retirement  in  conjunc- 
tion with  reapportionment) 

Three  bills  to  limit  incumljent  fundraising 
advantages. 

a  H.R.  —  (No.  12)  Prohibits  transfers 
among  candidate  committees  or  PACs  and 
limits  candidates  and  incumbents  to  a  single 
committee. 

This  legislation  would  ban  so-called  lead- 
ership committees  which  allow  well  fi- 
nanced incumbents  to  donate  funds  often 
raised  from  special  interests  to  other  incum- 
bents or  candidates.  It  also  prohibits  PACs 
from  laundering  funds  through  other  PACs. 


D  H.R.  —  (No.  13)  Prohibits  unopposed  in- 
cumbent fundraising  in  non-election  years. 

This  legislation  prohibits  incumbent  fund- 
raising  from  November  15  after  an  election 
until  the  November  15  one  year  prior  to  his 
or  her  next  election.  Should  a  challenger 
begin  fundraising  before  November  15.  the 
incumbent  would  be  free  to  fundraise  as 
well.  This  bill  would  limit  the  substantial 
time  advantage  most  incumbents  have  over 
challengers  and  encourage  Members  to 
spend  their  time  legislating  and  not  fund- 
raising. 

D  H.R.  —  (No.  14)  Prohibits  fundraising 
within  the  Washington.  D.C.  Beltway. 

This  legislation  makes  a  symbolic  point 
but  could  have  a  significant  impact  on  fund- 
raising.  The  "Washington  fundraiser"  would 
be  banned  under  this  legislation.  Members 
could  risk  embarrassment  and  ridicule  by 
holding  fundraisers  just  outside  the  1-495 
line,  or  spend  more  time  in  their  districts 
raising  money  from  voters  instead  of  Wash- 
ington special  interests. 

IB.  The  following  bills  improve  the  com- 
petitiveness of  challenger  candidates. 

Three  bills  to  strengthen  a  party's  ability 
to  help  challengers. 

D  H.R.  —  (No.  15)  Allows  a  party  to  offset 
election  benefit  received  by  incumbents 
from  taxpayer  funds. 

Allows  a  party  to  donate  to  challengers 
above  current  limits  an  additional  amount 
set  by  the  Clerk  of  the  House  that  is  deter- 
mined to  be  a  sum  equal  to  the  re-election 
value  received  by  incumbents  from  their 
office,  official  salary,  and  franking  expendi- 
tures. 

This  bill  makes  the  point  that  we  already 
have  public  financing,  but  only  for  incum- 
bents. It  underscores  the  need  for  a  "level 
playing  field"  which  allows  challengers  to 
have  a  real  chance  and  voters  a  real  choice. 

D  H.R.  —  (No.  16)  Allows  a  party  to  pro- 
vide consulting  services  to  candidates  in  ad- 
dition to  existing  limits  on  party  assistance. 

This  is  a  relatively  simple  way  to  provide 
high-quality  professional  assistance  to  can- 
didates so  the  dollars  they  raise  can  be  ef- 
fectively spent.  Many  challengers  fail  as 
much  for  lack  of  expertise  as  for  lack  of 
funds. 

n  H.R.  —  (No.  17)  Allows  a  party  to  match 
donations  to  candidates  of  $200  or  less. 

This  bill  encourages  candidates  to  raise 
funds  from  small  donors  while  providing  an- 
other way  for  the  party  to  assist  deserving 
challengers  who  have  demonstrated  grass- 
roots support. 

Four  bills  to  reduce  campaign  costs  for  all 
candidates. 

n  H.R.  —  (No.  18)  Allows  candidates  to  use 
nonprofit  postage  rate  now  reserved  only 
for  political  parties. 

The  nonprofit  postage  rale  Is  significantly 
lower  than  the  normal  bulk  mail  rate.  Post- 
age rates  are  a  major  element  of  campaign 
costs.  Allowing  challengers  to  achieve  a  min- 
imum level  of  campaign  visibility  helps  chal- 
lengers with  their  limited  resources  more 
than  it  does  incumbents. 

n  H.R.  —  (No.  19)  Requires  broadcast 
media  to  make  free  time  available  to  general 
election  Congressional  candidates. 

This  bill  would  require  each  radio  and  tel- 
evision station  to  provide  30  minutes  of  free 
air  time  to  each  Congressional  candidate 
within  their  area.  Such  time  would  be  divid- 
ed equally  among  5  minute.  60  second  and 
30  second  blocks  in  prime  time  the  month 
prior  to  the  election.  Broadcast  media  are  li- 
censed to  use  the  public  airwaves  and  cur- 
rently required  to  provide  free  time  under 
the  so-called  fairness  doctrine.  The  metro- 


politan stations  with  multiple  Congressional 
districts  in  their  area  are  also  those  who  re- 
ceive the  greatest  benefit  from  their  govern- 
ment licenses. 

n  H.R.  —  (No.  20)  Requires  broadcast 
media  to  make  free  time  available  for  de- 
bates between  candidates  for  Congress. 

This  bill  would  require  each  radio  and  tel- 
evision station  to  provide  30  minutes  of  free 
air  time  for  the  purpose  of  broadcasting  a 
debate  among  candidates  for  Congress  in 
each  Congressional  District  within  their 
area.  Only  candidates  whose  party  had  re- 
ceived 10  percent  or  more  of  the  vote  for 
Congress  in  the  prior  election  or  had  ob- 
tained the  signatures  of  5  percent  of  the 
voters  in  the  District  would  be  eligible  to 
participate. 

n  H.R.  -  (No.  21)  Requires  that  broad- 
cast media  sell  non-preemptable  time  to  po- 
litical candidates  at  50  percent  of  the  com- 
mercial rate  for  that  time  period. 

2.  The  following  bills  limit  the  influence 
of  special  interests  on  congressional  elec- 
tions. 

Three  bills  to  limit  PACs. 

n  H.R.  -  (No.  22)  Prohibits  contribu- 
tions to  candidates  by  PACs  that  use  corpo- 
rate or  union  resources  for  operating  ex- 
penses. 

Federal  election  law  prohibits  the  dona- 
tion of  corporate  or  union  funds  to  Federal 
candidates.  But  corporate  and  union  special 
interests  still  spend  millions  of  dollars  fund- 
raising  for  and  administering  PACs.  Auto- 
matic payroll  deduction  way  in  which  funds 
which  cannot  be  legally  given  to  a  candidate 
exert  a  disproportionate  influence  on  our 
elections  process. 

President  Bush  has  called  for  a  ban  on 
PAC  contributions  to  candidates.  His  ration- 
ale applies  most  especially  to  PACs  which 
pay  for  expenses  from  funds  which  do  not 
meet  Federal  campaign  contribution  stand- 
ards. 

D  H.R.  —  (No.  23)  Limits  all  PAC  contri- 
butions to  $1,000,  the  limit  for  contributions 
from  individuals.  The  current  PAC  limit  is 
$5,000. 

Large  special  interest  contributions  from 
any  source  are  not  healthy  for  our  political 
process. 

OrD  H.R.  -  (No.  24)  Limits  all  PAC  con- 
tributions to  $2,500. 

A  bill  to  ban  so-called  "Bundling." 

n  H.R.  -  (No.  25)  Prohibits  a  single  indi- 
vidual or  employees  of  the  same  entity  from 
both  soliciting  and  having  custody  of  more 
than  one  campaign  contribution  to  a  candi- 
date during  the  entire  course  of  the  cam- 
paign. 

Bundling  of  multiple  campaign  contribu- 
tions to  candidates  is  a  frequent  practice 
used  by  special  interests  to  circumvent  Fed- 
eral contribution  limits. 

A  bill  to  ban  so-called  "Soft  Money." 

n  H.R.  -  (No.  26)  Prohibits  national  par- 
ties from  raising  or  spending  funds  not  sub- 
ject to  Federal  contribution  limits. 

National  parties  currently  can  accept  cor- 
porate, union,  and  personal  funds  in  unlim- 
ited amounts  for  so-called  "building  funds" 
and  "stale  and  local  accounts"  which  in  re- 
ality cover  party  overhead  expenses  and  in- 
directly assist  Federal  candidates.  These  are 
exactly  the  funds  that  the  original  Federal 
election  laws  where  designed  to  control.  The 
original  intent  of  these  laws  should  not  be 
circumvented  through  the  use  of  the  "soft 
money"  loophole. 

Two  bills  to  increase  the  influence  of 
small  donors  from  a  candidate's  local  dis- 
trict. 
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D  H.R.  —  (No.  27)  Requires  that  a  majori- 
ty of  a  candidate's  funds  come  from  individ- 
uals residing  in  the  candidate's  district. 

This  bill  would  promote  local  control  of 
campaign  finance.  It  would  strengthen  the 
connection  between  the  voters  in  a  candi- 
date's district  and  the  outcome  of  the  elec- 
tion. Too  often  the  election  is  decided  by 
money  from  outside  the  district,  rather 
than  by  voters  and  resources  from  inside 
the  district. 

D  H.R.  —  (No.  28)  Allows  political  parties 
to  match  individual  contributions  up  to  $250 
from  individuals  residing  in  the  candidate's 
district. 

This  bill  would  provide  an  incentive  for 
candidates  to  raise  money  from  individuals 
in  the  district  rather  than  from  special  in- 
terests in  Washington  D.C.  It  would  also 
strengthen  parties'  ability  to  help  challeng- 
ers with  demonstrated  local  support. 

Three  bills  to  strengthen  political  parties' 
ability  to  raise  funds  independently  from 
special  interests. 

D  H.R.  —  (No.  29)  Allows  local  parties  to 
raise  and  spend  funds  independent  of  state 
and  national  party  limits. 

This  bill  strengthens  the  ability  of  local 
parties  to  raise  and  spend  funds  in  support 
of  Federal  candidates.  Local  parties  should 
be  encouraged  to  develop  contribution  and 
volunteer  resources  at  the  grassroots  level. 

D  H.R.  —  (No.  30)  Allows  voluntary  party 
donation  add-on  on  Federal  tax  returns. 

This  bill  would  allow  every  Federal  tax- 
payer the  opportunity,  by  checking  a  box  on 
his  or  her  income  tax  return,  to  make  a  vol- 
untary contribution  to  the  party  of  his  or 
her  choice.  Without  using  taxpayer  funds  it 
would  encourage  taxpayers  to  participate  in 
the  elections  process  at  a  time  when  their 
interest  in  cost-effective  government  is  at  its 
peak. 

D  H.R.  —  (No.  31)  Replace  the  Federal 
subsidy  of  National  party  conventions  with 
a  $1  voluntary  party  tax  credit  check-off. 

This  bill  would  replace  a  Federal  subsidy 
for  party  extravaganzas  with  an  incentive 
for  ordinary  taxpayers  to  support  the  party 
of  their  choice.  Funds  thus  raised  would  be 
available  to  support  challenger  candidates 
and  replace  party  funds  lost  by  limits  on 
PAC  and  soft  money  contributions. 

3.  The  following  bills  ensure  that  all  funds 
spent  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  of  a 
Federal  election  are  fully  and  promptly  dis- 
closed. 

Six  bills  to  close  campaign  reporting  loop- 
holes. 

D  H.R.  —  (No.  32)  To  set  a  24  hour  dead- 
line for  reporting  "late"  contributions. 

This  bill  would  require  contributions  re- 
ceived within  10  days  of  an  election  to  be  re- 
ported within  24  hours  of  receipt  by  tele- 
gram, express  mail.  FAX  or  similar  means. 

D  H.R.  —  (No.  33)  To  require  disclosure  of 
all  Federal,  State,  and  local  party  funds 
used  to  influence  a  Federal  election. 

This  bill  would  require  all  party  commit- 
tees to  report  to  the  FEC  funds  spent  for 
party  building,  voter  registration  and  get- 
out-the-vote  activities. 

D  H.R.  —  (No.  34)  To  require  disclosure  of 
all  union  and  corporate  member  communi- 
cation, voter  registration,  and  get-out-the- 
vote  activities. 

This  bill  would  require  unions  and  corpo- 
rations to  disclose  the  sums  they  now  spend 
to  influence  political  campaigns  that  escape 
scrutiny  under  current  law. 

n  H.R.  —  (No.  35)  To  require  disclosure  of 
all  candidate  related  voter  education  ex- 
penditures and  all  voter  registration  ex- 
penditures by  nonprofit  entities. 


Nonprofit  organizations  spend  large  sums  reduce  campaign  costs 

of  non-disclosed  funds  on  technically  neu-  _  ig.  Candidates  can  use  nonprofit  post- 

tral  candidate  education  programs  and  voter  age  rates. 

registration  activities  that  can  have  a  signif-  _  19.  One-half  hr.  of  free  media  time  per 

leant  impact  on  Federal  elections.  Although  station  per  candidate. 

there   are  Constitutional   barriers  to  com-  _  20.  Free  media  time  for  candidate  de- 
plete disclosure  of  all  aspects  of  a  nonprofit  bates. 

organization's   activity,   some   disclosure    is  _  21.  50  percent  media  rate  cut  for  candi- 

certainly  warranted.  dates. 

D  H.R.  —  (No.  36)  To  require  disclosure  of  limit  pacs 

PAC  overhead  and  director  conflict  of  inter-  „„    „           .    v,  .          ,           ^i^„toc  w„ 

"  —  22.  No  contributions  to  candidates  by 

^'^This  bill  would  require  PACs  to  report  to  PACs  that  use  union/corporate  resources. 

interest  of  directors  who  also  receive  pay-  ban  bundling/soft  money 

ments  from,  have  contracts  with,  or  benefit  _  25.  Ban  bundling. 

financially  in  any  other  way  from  the  ex-  _  26.  Ban  soft  money  to  national  parties, 

penditures  of  the  PAC.  ,              

D  H.R.  -  (No.  37)  To  allow  the  FEC  to  re-  encourage  small/local  donors 

instate    random    audits    of    political    cam-  -  27.  Majority  of  funds  must  be  raised  in 

paigns.  district.                                ^  .   ^.  ....     ,  . 

Under   pressure   from   Members   of   Con-  —  28.  Parties  can  match  individual  dona- 

gress,  the  FEC  stopped  conducting  random  lions  of  up  to  $250  from  within  the  district, 

audits    of    campaigns    several    years    ago.  strengthen  party  fundraising 

Those  audits,  while  burdensome  to  those  in-  _                             independent  from  state/ 

volved.  were  an  important  deterrent  to  im-  ^.,''1.  „ow,.  ii„,it= 

proper  campaign   practices,   and  should  be  naUonal^pam  lim.t.^^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^ 

reinstated.  rptiirn<; 

4.  The  following  bill  ensures  that  elections  ^^x  '^^'^"'^"^^                                 checkoff  tax- 

for  Congress  are  held  in  districts  that  are  -  ,31-  Voluntary  $1   partj   cneckoii   tax 

not  distorted  by  partisan  gerrymandering  creaii. 

A  bill  to  set  national  standards  for  fair  re-  full  disclosure 

districting.  _  32.  24  hr.  reporting  deadline  for  late 

a  H.R.  -  (No.  38)  To  require  that  Con-  contributions, 

gressional  districts  maintain  community  in-  _  33  Disclose  all  national,  slate  and  local 

tegrity.   compactness,   and   contiguity,   and  party  funds. 

that  public  access  is  protected  during  the  re-  _  "34    Disclose  all  union/corporate  politi- 

dislricting  process.  cal  activity. 

This  bill  would  require  that  local  counties  _  35  Disclose  all  non-profit  candidate  and 

and  cities  not  be  unnecessarily  divided  by  a  voter  registration  related  spending, 

slate  redistricting  plan  and  that  districts  be  _  35  Disclose  PAC  overhead  and  director 

reasonably  compact  and  contiguous.  It  also  conflict  of  interest, 

requires  that  information  used  to  prepare  _  37  Allow  FEC  random  audits, 

the  plan  be  available  to  the  public  and  that  „,^^„,^.,^,. 

the  plan  be  available  in  advance  for  public  •^a"'  redistricting 

inspection.  —  38.  National  redistricting  standards. 

To  indicate  which  bills  you  would  like  to  If    you    have    any    additional    campaign 

cosponsor.   you  may   return   this  summary  reform  ideas,  please  note  here  or  on  back  of 

sheet  to  Hou.se  Subcommittee  on  Elections,  page. 

H330,  The  Capitol.  

limit  incumbent  franked  mail  fwouuTlike  to  cosponsor  the  legislation 

-  1.  Ban  unsolicited  franked  mail.  indicated  above. 
Or  —  2.  Ban  franked  mass  mailings. 

Or  —  3.  Ban  on  postal  patron  mail.  

Or  -  4.  Limit  of  1  postal  patron  mailing  Signature 
per  year. 

Or  —  5.  50  percent  cut  in  franking  funds.  

Or  —  6.  1  million  piece  franking  limit  per  Name  of  Member 

election  cycle.           ^     ,      ,  .          .  Mr   UPTON.  I  can  tell  you  this  was 

-  7.  Disclose  Member  franking  cost.  ^^'-  ux-iwi^.  ^  ^"^            '             „ffi„„ 

a  very  important  piece  in  my  oil  ice 

LIMIT  EXCESS  CAMPAIGN  FUNDS  ^^^  jg^j  couple  of  wceks  as  we  began  to 

-  8.  Return  excess  campaign  funds  after  ^^^^  j^^  ^Yixs.  I  sat  down  with  my  staff 
each  election.  ^^id  we  had  about  a  2-hour  discussion. 

-9.  End  grandfather  clause  now.  through  every  one  of  the 

Or- 10.  End  grandfather  clause  91.  „<.„n„^or,'c    itomt      •Prprt     u;hprp    do 

Or  -  11.  End  grandfather  clause  93.  gentleman  s    items      Fred    where   do 

you  Stand?  Where  do  you  think  we  can 

LIMIT  INCUMBENT  FUNDRAISING  ^^^^  ^^^^  improvements?" 

-  12.  Ban  transfers  among  PACs  and  can-  ,^^  ^^^  looking  to  introduce  my  own 
didate  committees.                   u     .  f     -.  bill  and  taking  some  of  the  substance 

-  13.  Ban  unopposed  incumbent  fundrais-  ^^^^  ^^^  gentleman  from  California. 

'"i'l4"°Banfun°drS  inside  the  Beltway,  some  of  what  I  have  done  in  my  past 

with  my  own  voluntary  PAC  contribu- 

EXPAND  PARTY  CONTRIBUTIONS  ^.^^     ^^   ^^   ^^^   ^j^j^g^  ^^   jQo^gjj   ^t    iS'. 

-  15.  Challenger  can  get  party  funds  to  j^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  making  sure  that  the 
offset  incumbent  taxpayer  benefit.  district    that    one    represents    in    this 

_  16  Party  consulting  exempt  from  limits  individual  and  funds 

on  contributions  to  candidates.  7^  :  •    j-     j      1  »„  „„,  v,„..„  ;„  fv,«  fi,ct 

-  17.  Party  can  match  donations  up  to  that  individual  to  get  here  in  the  first 
$200  to  candidates.  place. 
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I  indicated  before  I  think  we  ought 
to  have  a  maximum  amount  of  dollars 
that  come  from  PAC's  to  one's  cam- 
paign. Forty  percent  is  where  I  am 
today. 

But  what  I  would  also  like  to  see, 
sort  of  extending  what  the  gentleman 
from  California  indicated,  is  that  that 
remaining  60  percent,  and  maybe 
larger,  hopefully  it  will  be,  from  indi- 
viduals, let  us  make  sure  that  75  per- 
cent of  those  dollars  in  that  remaining 
part  of  the  pie  come  from  that  per- 
son's district.  That  of  course  under  the 
Federal  Election  Commission  rules 
that  we  have  today,  we  have  to  identi- 
fy someone's  residence  and  place  of  oc- 
cupation for  contributions  of  more 
than  $200  and  it  would  be  very  easy  to 
determine  that  in  fact  75  percent  of 
the  individual  contributions  came 
from  that  person's  district. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  One  of 
my  concerns,  and  I  look  forward  to 
some  of  the  concepts  that  the  gentle- 
man is  pursuing,  is  trying  not  to  make 
it  mechanical;  20  percent  of  this,  30 
percent  of  that,  40  percent  of  this,  75 
percent  of  that.  What  I  am  trying  to 
do  is  to  create  a  system  which  will 
comfortably  fit  over  435  very  diverse 
geographic  and  populated  districts. 

It  seems  to  me  there  are  two  areas 
which  have  not  been  fully  utilized  in 
our  political  system  recently.  One  ob- 
viously is  the  political  parties.  I  am 
fond  of  saying  "unshackle"  the  par- 
ties. 

For  example,  a  new  and  creative  way 
to  do  that  would  be  to.  if  you  do  get 
local  contributions  of  under  $250,  let 
us  say,  why  could  not  the  political 
party,  the  national  political  party, 
match  that  money?  You  have  to  raise 
it  locally  first  and  then  the  party  can 
assist. 

What  I  am  trying  to  do  is  in  picking, 
admittedly,  an  arbitrary  number  like  a 
majority,  is  to  try  to  change  the  direc- 
tion of  contact  of  candidates.  The 
reason  they  come  to  Washington  and 
the  reason  they  stay  in  Washington  is 
because  that  is  the  current  money 
system.  If  you  want  to  get  them  back 
in  the  district,  if  you  want  to  force 
them  to  have  a  1-to-l  relationship 
with  the  people  who  are  actually  going 
to  participate  in  the  voting  in  the  elec- 
tion, then  you  cam  change  the  money 
system  and  you  will  tell  them,  "Go 
back  home  to  get  your  money." 

Now  what  is  that  going  to  do?  It  is 
going  to  require  PAC's  to  alter  their 
form  to  the  new  form  of  financing.  No 
longer  will  it  be  quite  such  that  it  is  a 
centralized,  concentrated  check-col- 
lecting operation:  they  will  become 
more  of  a  decentralized  educational 
disbursal  structure  which  many  of  us 
thought  was  the  direction  that  it  was 
supposed  to  go  in  the  first  place. 

So  what  I  am  trying  to  do  is  not  set 
in  place  a  number  of  mechanical  struc- 
tures which  people  are  trying  to  corre- 
spond to  under  the  law,  "Oops,  I  have 


got  to  get  this,  and  oops,  I  have  got  to 
get  that":  what  1  am  trying  to  do  is 
fundamentally  change  the  relation- 
ships within  the  political  arena  and 
then  from  those  changed  relationships 
will  flow  what  I  think  is  a  far  more 
beneficial  structure:  that  is,  local  con- 
trol of  campaign  financing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much  for  the  time. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman's  contribu- 
tion and  especially  his  leadership  in 
this  whole  area  both  on  the  task  force 
and  certainly  the  elections  subcommit- 
tee and  as  ranking  member  of  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 
We  really  appreciate  the  leadership  he 
has  given  in  this  area. 

I  yield  to  my  good  friend  from  Mis- 
souri. 

Mr.  EMERSON.  I  compliment  my 
friend  on  the  very  fine  contribution 
that  is  being  made  here  this  morning 
to  a  necessary  dialog.  I  think  some  of 
the  points  just  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  are  well  taken.  I  do 
not  know  where  all  of  this  debate 
leads,  but  certainly  this  debate  needs 
to  occur  and  it  has  to  have  a  very  posi- 
tive end  result. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  laws  of  the 
Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  and 
perhaps  the  ethics  rules  of  the  House, 
which  also  need  reforming,  are  too 
complex  and  cumbersome. 

I  can  relate  a  personal  example.  In 
the  last  campaign  I  had  179  technical 
violations  of  FEC  reports.  These  were 
omissions,  because  we  did  not  know, 
omissions  of  filing  someone's  profes- 
sion together  with  their  name,  address 
and  the  amount  that  they  have  con- 
tributed. Sometimes  you  might  have 
an  address  that  is  in  error,  and  that  is 
considered  a  technical  violation. 

I  might  say  also  that  I  was  executive 
assistant  to  the  chairman  of  the  first 
Federal  Election  Commission,  and  I 
have  been  familiar  with  election  cam- 
paign laws  since  there  were  dramatic 
developments  in  it  back  in  the  1970's. 

So  I  have  watched  this  whole  evolu- 
tion occur,  sometimes  happily  and 
other  times  with  dismay. 

1  think  one  of  the  problems  is  the 
complexity  of  the  law  and  the  difficul- 
ty to  comply  in  letter  as  well  as  with 
the  spirit  of  the  law. 

With  the  background  that  I  have 
had  with  the  FEC,  understanding  its 
genesis  and  what  have  you,  I  have 
sought  diligently  to  conform  with 
every  aspect  of  it.  But  even  in  trying— 
I  have  an  accountant,  and  staff  people 
who  dot  every  i  and  cross  every  t— it  is 
almost  impossible  to  not  make  some 
technical  error. 

I  think  we  need  to  look  at  the  com- 
plexity of  the  situation,  the  fact  that 
it  can  be  confusing  and  contradictory. 

What  I  think  we  need  both  in  cam- 
paign financing  reform  and  in  ethics 
reform  in  the  House  here,  is  rules  that 
are  very  clear,  understandable  to  ev- 


eryone, that  everyone  can  agree  upon. 
I  do  not  think  that  is  all  too  difficult 
to  obtain.  I  think  we  need  to  make  it 
simple  and  we  need  to  make  the  pun- 
ishments severe. 

But  we  need  to  know  in  a  realistic 
way  what  the  rules  are  and  let  us  get 
beyond  this  quibbling  about  minor 
technicalities.  Let  us  identify  the  real 
problem  areas  and  address  them  but 
not  get  hung  up  on  minor  technicali- 
ties which  can  lend  themselves  to  a 
great  deal  of  finger  pointing. 

I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman  and 
all  others  who  have  contributed  to 
this  debate  this  morning  and  com- 
mend them  on  the  very  necessary 
thing  they  are  doing.  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  the  gentleman  in  the 
well  and  others  as  this  matter  pro- 
gresses here  in  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri. 

I  really  appreciate  the  gentleman's 
remarks  and  his  contribution. 

Now  as  we  shift  a  little  bit,  and  it 
was  a  perfect  transition  from  cam- 
paign reform  to  ethics  reform,  let  me 
call  on  one  of  the  cochairs  of  the  bi- 
partisan commission  on  ethics  reform, 
Congresswoman  Lynn  Martin  of  Illi- 
nois. I  am  delighted  that  the  gentle- 
woman is  here. 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  and  I 
tell  him  that  I  am  wearing  multiple 
hats  today.  It  is  not  just  as  cochair- 
man  of  the  ethics  reform  task  force 
which  is.  I  think,  working  in  a  biparti- 
san way  in  a  manner  I  have  never  ex- 
perienced around  here.  So  my  compli- 
ments to  the  chairman  of  that,  Vic 
Fazio,  and  some  of  the  other  mem- 
bers. I  am  not  sure  if  we  are  going  to 
come  out  with  everything  that  Mem- 
bers want  and  that  the  public  de- 
serves, but  I  must  tell  you  that  it  is  an 
experience  that  I  believe  that  the 
House,  unlike  Chicago,  is  ready  for 
reform.  Remembering  Patty  Bonner, 
"We  ain't  ready  for  reform, "  but  the 
House  is.  I  hope  the  reform  will  not  be 
cosmetic  in  nature,  in  the  name  of 
reform.  It  is  not  an  attempt  to  make 
honest  Members  unable  to  perform 
but  to  have  a  simplified  system  which 
the  public  and  Members  can  both  un- 
derstand and  follow  without  question. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  this  time  to  me  and  com- 
mend him  on  taking  this  special  order 
on  the  need  to  reform  this  House.  The 
British  statesman,  Edmund  Burke, 
drew  a  distinction  between  innovation 
and  reform.  Whereas  the  former 
tended  to  be  change  for  the  sake  of 
change,  the  latter  was  aimed  at  ad- 
dressing specific  abuses  in  a  timely 
and  temperate  way  for  the  purpose  of 
preserving  the  good  in  the  system. 

Reform  in  order  to  preserve.  That  is 
our  watchword  today  as  we  consider 
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how  we  might  restore  the  people's 
House  in  this  bicentennial  of  the  First 
Congress.  One  of  the  most  alarming 
trends  in  recent  years  has  been  the  de- 
cline in  the  committee  system  and 
process  and  the  consequent  deteriora- 
tion of  what  I  would  call  deliberative 
democracy.  We  too  often  act  as  if  it  is 
more  important  simply  to  enact  laws 
on  certain  problems  than  it  is  to  first 
consider  what  those  laws  should  con- 
tain. 

The  Republican  rules  package,  enti- 
tled the  "Bicentermial  House  Restora- 
tion Mandate,"  offered  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  101st  Congress  was  de- 
signed to  address  a  whole  range  of 
problems  that  beset  our  institution.  It 
was  introduced  as  House  Resolution  61 
on  February  3  by  our  distinguished 
Republican  Policy  Committee  chair- 
man, Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma,  and 
now  has  66  cosponsors.  I  hope  the 
Rules  Committee  will  give  this  pack- 
age early  consideration. 

I  have  introduced  a  similar  package 
of  reforms  aimed  specifically  at  the 
committee  system— House  Resolution 
106,  the  committee  process  reforms  of 
1989  now  has  25  cosponsors.  At  the 
heart  of  my  package  of  reforms  is  a  re- 
quirement that  all  committees  be  lim- 
ited to  no  more  than  six  subcommit- 
tees, that  members  be  limited  to  no 
more  than  four  subcommittees,  that 
committee  staff  be  reduced  by  10  per- 
cent, and  that  we  abolish  the  joint  re- 
ferral of  legislation.  These  steps, 
should  help  to  make  our  committee 
system  more  manageable  and  account- 
able. Moreover,  my  resolution  calls  for 
restoring  the  May  15  reporting  dead- 
line for  authorizations. 

I  was  pleased  to  read  in  the  June  6 
Washington  Post  an  op-ed  piece  by 
our  Democratic  colleague  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  Hamilton],  entitled  "Rein- 
vigorating  Congress."  He  called  for 
ethics  and  campaign  finance  reform, 
and  went  on  to  call  for  institutional  re- 
forms. To  quote  from  his  opinion 
piece:  "We  need  to  reduce  the  exces- 
sive number  of  subcommittees  tying 
up  legislation,  cut  down  the  number  of 
times  the  same  issue  is  considered  on 
the  floor,  and  make  it  more  difficult  to 
miss  budget  deadlines." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  our  col- 
league across  the  aisle,  and  others  like 
him,  who  recognize  that  the  time  has 
come  for  the  House  to  reform  itself  if 
we  are  to  preserve  the  best  of  our  rep- 
resentative and  deliberative  system  of 
government.  And  I  call  on  them  to 
join  us  in  a  bipartisan  effort  to  restore 
the  people's  House  to  its  rightful  role. 
At  this  point  in  the  Record  I  include 
a  summary  of  my  committee  process 
reform  resolution: 

H.  Res.  106— Summary  of  ■CoMMiTrEE 
Process  Reforms  of  1989" 
(A  resolution  introduced  by  Representa- 
tive Lynn  Martin  to  amend  House  Rules  'to 
restore  the  committee  system  to  its  rightful 
role  in  the  legislative  process.") 
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Sec.  1.  Title.— "Committee  Process  Re- 
forms of  1989." 

Sec.  2.  (a)  House  Rules  would  be  amended 
as  follows: 

(1)  Oversight  re/orm— Committees  would 
be  required  to  formally  adopt  and  submit  to 
the  House  Administration  Committee  by 
March  1st  of  the  first  session  their  over- 
sight plans  for  that  Congress.  The  House 
Administration  Committee,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  majority  and  minority  leaders, 
would  report  the  plans  to  the  House  by 
March  15th  together  with  its  recommenda- 
tions, and  those  of  the  joint  leadership 
group  to  assure  coordination  between  com- 
mittees. The  Speaker  would  be  authorized 
to  appoint  ad  hoc  oversight  committees  for 
specific  tasks  from  the  membership  of  com- 
mittees with  shared  jurisdiction.  Commit- 
tees would  be  required  to  include  an  over- 
sight section  in  their  final  activity  report  at 
the  end  of  a  Congress. 

(2)  Multiple  Referral  of  Legislation— The 
joint  referral  of  bills  to  two  or  more  com- 
mittees would  be  abolished,  while  split  and 
sequential  referrals  would  be  retained,  sub- 
ject to  time  limits  and  designation  by  the 
Speaker  of  a  committee  of  principal  jurisdic- 
tion. 

(3)  Committee  Elections  and  Organiza- 
tion—Commillees  would  be  elected  not  later 
than  seven  legislative  days  after  the  conven- 
ing of  a  new  Congress  and  must  organize 
not  later  than  three  legislative  days  thereaf- 
ter. 

(4)  Committee  Ratios— The  party  ratios 
on  committees  would  be  required  to  reflect 
that  of  the  full  House  (except  for  Standards 
of  Official  Conduct  which  is  bipartisan). 
The  requirement  would  extend  to  select  and 
conference  committees  as  well. 

(5)  Subcommittee  Limits— Ho  committee 
(except  appropriations)  could  have  more 
than  six  subcommittees,  and  no  Member 
could  have  more  than  four  subcommittee 
assignments. 

(6)  Proxy  Voting  Ban— All  proxy  voting  on 
committees  would  be  prohibited. 

(7)  Open  Afee<in9s— Committee  meetings 
could  only  be  closed  by  majority  vote  for  na- 
tional security,  personal  privacy,  or  person- 
nel reasons. 

(8)  Majority  Quorums— A  majority  of  the 
membership  of  a  committee  would  be  re- 
quired for  the  transaction  of  any  business. 

(9)  Report  Accountability— The  names  of 
those  voting  for  and  against  reporting  meas- 
ures shall  be  included  in  the  committee 
report,  and,  if  a  measure  is  reported  on  a 
non-recorded  vote,  the  names  of  those  mem- 
bers actually  present  shall  instead  be  listed 
in  the  committee  report. 

(10)  Prior  Availability  of  Draft  Report— A 
draft  committee  report  must  be  made  avail- 
able to  members  at  least  one  legislative  day 
prior  to  its  consideration. 

(11)  Committee  Documents— Committee 
documents  intended  for  public  dissemina- 
tion, other  than  factual  materials,  must 
either  be  voted  on  by  the  committee  and  op- 
portunity afforded  for  additional  views,  or 
must  carry  a  disclaimer  on  their  cover  that 
they  have  not  been  approved  by  the  com- 
mittee and  do  not  necessarily  reflect  the 
views  of  its  members. 

(12)  Unreported  Bills— It  would  not  be  in 
order,  except  by  two-thirds  vote,  to  consider 
a  rule  in  the  House  on  a  bill  that  has  not 
been  reported  from  committee. 

(13)  Committee  Staffing— Committee 
funding  resolutions  could  not  be  considered 
until  the  House  has  first  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion from  the  House  Administration  Com- 
mittee setting  an  overall  limit  on  committee 


staffing  for  the  session.  The  minority  would 
be  entitled  to  up  to  one-third  of  the  investi- 
gative staff  funds,  on  request.  The  overall 
committee  staff  limit  for  the  101st  Congress 
could  not  be  more  than  90%  of  the  total  at 
the  end  of  the  100th  Congress. 

(14)  Authorization  Reporting  Deadline- 
Committees  would  be  required  to  report  au- 
thorization bills  not  later  than  May  15  pre- 
ceding the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  to 
which  they  apply. 

(b)  Effective  Date:  The  provisions  of  the 
resolution  shall  take  effect  upon  adoption, 
so  far  as  they  are  applicable. 

n  1120 

Mr.  UPTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  UPTON.  I  thank  the  gentlewom- 
an for  yielding. 

The  gentlewoman  talked  about  com- 
mittees, and  I  happened  to  come 
across  a  statistic  that  I  think  the 
American  public  will  find  absolutely 
appalling.  In  the  last  20  years  the 
number  of  committees,  standing  com- 
mittees, has  relatively  stayed  the 
same.  We  have  about  21,  22  commit- 
tees. However,  the  number  of  subcom- 
mittee staff  over  the  two-decade 
period  has  risen  from  629  staff  mem- 
bers to  2,085.  That  is  a  231-percent  in- 
crease, despite  having,  literally,  no  in- 
crease almost  in  the  last  20  years  in 
terms  of  the  number  of  full  commit- 
tees. 

The  cost  of  operating  the  House  in  a 
2-year  Congress  has  risen  from  $165 
million  in  1967  and  1968  to  $1.13  bil- 
lion in  1987,  1988,  a  585-percent  in- 
crease, and  most  of  that  is  the  number 
of  staff  that  we  have  increased.  Just 
amazing  numbers. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  the 
other  day  talked  about,  when  we  had  a 
press  conference  with  our  great  leader, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Michel],  talked  about  the  number  of 
subcommittees  that  Bill  Bennett,  our 
new  drug  czar,  has  had  to  testify,  in 
addition  to  getting  prepared,  53  sub- 
committees he  has  testified  in  the  2 
months  he  has  been  in  office.  Here  he 
is  supposed  to  be  getting  together  a 
national  plan  on  how  we  are  going  to 
fight  drugs  and  reduce  drugs  in  our 
country,  which  is  due  in  September.  In 
the  meantime,  he  has  to  spend  hours, 
days,  and  weeks  testifying. 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, if  the  gentleman  will  yield,  on  that 
particular  subject  it  is  a  perfect  exam- 
ple, and  I  do  know  a  little  bit  about  it. 
We,  for  instance,  have  a  committee  on 
drugs,  very  hard-working  committee, 
that  is  not  allowed  to  bring  legislation 
forward.  If  we  really  are  serious  about 
an  issue  such  as  drugs,  we  should,  just 
as  we  made  the  executive  do,  have  this 
one  committee,  whether  it  lasts  for  2 
years  or  5  years,  that  could  oversee  all 
of  this.  The  argument  is  turf.  How  do 
Members  take  it  away  from  some 
other  subcommittee?   I   think  maybe 
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this  House  more  often  than  it  is  doing 
should  remember  that  the  object  is  to 
accomplish  something,  not  to  just 
have  another  subcommittee  on  a 
r6sum6  or,  frankly,  another  press  re- 
lease. 

I  believe  most  Members  of  the 
House  are  quite  decent.  However,  we 
have  just  gone  out  of  control  on  this.  I 
absolutely  agree. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
appreciate  very  much  the  contribution 
of  the  gentlewoman  from  Illinois.  I  do 
not  know  how  we,  as  an  institution, 
can  criticize  the  executive  branch  or 
suggest  they  get  their  act  together  in 
the  different  agencies  and  depart- 
ments on  the  drug  war  if  we  are  un- 
willing to  do  so  ourselves  in  terms  of 
our  jurisdiction  and  authority,  legisla- 
tive, over  that  all-important  issue  of 
trying  to  cleanup  our  streets  and  our 
neighborhoods  and  save  our  young 
people. 

Let  me,  at  this  time,  yield  to  one  of 
our  newer  Members.  I  need  to  say  that 
this  Member,  who  was  a  public  citizen 
and  who  was  so  moved  by  the  cause  of 
reform  here  in  the  Congress  that  it 
moved  him  to  run  against  all  odds,  and 
to  be  successful  in  those  odds.  I  have 
told  this  story  many  times  around  the 
country,  although  the  gentleman  is 
not  aware  of  it,  but  the  gentleman  is 
an  example  of  the  citizen  legislator 
who  has  been  motivated  to  come  here 
and  help  in  reform.  Personally.  I  am 
delighted  the  gentleman  has  chosen  to 
contribute  in  these  discussions.  I  yield 
to  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  James]. 

Mr.  JAMES.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
former  Speaker  resigned  from  office 
last  week,  he  did  so  gracefully,  with 
great  emotion.  His  words  prompted 
deep  compassion. 

But,  despite  his  words  to  the  con- 
trary, the  former  Speaker  wasn't  the 
victim  of  a  vendetta,  nor  was  his  down- 
fall the  result  of  partisanship.  Regret- 
fully, his  fall  was  the  result  of  his 
breaches  of  House  rules  and  ethics. 

Has  this  disregard  for  ethics  become 
the  rule  rather  than  the  exception? 

I  know  one  thing— this  is  a  sad  time 
for  the  ideals  of  "people's  govern- 
ment." The  Speaker's  ethical  demise  is 
an  institutional  tragedy,  an  American 
tragedy,  for  it  reflects  a  branch  of 
Government  whose  majority  is  out  of 
touch  with  reality.  Too  many  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  seem  to  have  forgot- 
ten that  we  work  for  the  people— and 
we're  subject  to  their  needs  and  their 
beliefs. 

I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  the 
former  Speaker  that  we  must  end  the 
"mindless  cannibalism."  But  there  is  a 
cancer  of  ethical  misbehavior  festering 
in  government.  It  must  be  exorcised. 
No,  we  cannot  tolerate  personal  ven- 
dettas and  character  assassination,  but 
we  will  not  tolerate  corruption  in  Con- 
gress. 


Sweeping  and  historic  reforms  are 
needed.  Campaign  laws  must  be  re- 
vised—to give  challengers  a  chance. 
Election  to  the  House  should  not  be  a 
lifetime  appointment,  like  the  House 
of  Lords.  It's  the  "People's  House," 
and  it  belongs  to  the  American  people, 
not  the  Members. 

Ethics  laws  must  be  changed  to 
remove  the  potential  for  corruption 
and  punish  those  who  are  corrupt. 
Honoraria  must  be  outlawed— and  that 
includes  book  royalties.  The  American 
people  send  us  to  Washington  to  write 
laws,  not  books.  If  you  want  to  be  an 
author  for  hire— get  out  of  Congress. 
We  must  close  the  loophole  that 
allows  retiring  Members  of  Congress 
who  were  elected  prior  to  1980  to  keep 
unused  campaign  funds  as  a  personal 
retirement  account.  That's  absurd. 

American  citizens  who  choose  to 
become  financially  involved  in  the  po- 
litical process  should  not  unknowingly 
be  tricked  into  funding  a  luxurious 
lifestyle  for  a  retiring  politician.  And 
we  must  seal  shut  the  revolving  door 
which  ferries  outgoing  Members  of 
Congress  in  to  high  paying  lobbying 
jobs  where  they  peddle  their  influence 
for  big  dollars.  For  too  long.  Congress 
has  paid  lip  service  to  honesty  and  in- 
tegrity while  unethically  operating  be- 
neath the  cloak  of  congressional  ex- 
emption and  immunity.  This  must 
stop.  The  House  should  not  be  above 
the  people— it  is  of  the  people,  for  the 
people,  and  by  the  people. 

And  House  procedures  must  be 
changed  to  allow  the  views  of  all  the 
people  to  be  heard.  Most  Members  of 
Congress  cannot  demand  a  vote  on  an 
issue— cannot  even  force  the  issue  to 
the  floor  for  debate,  and  are  not  even 
held  accountable  for  how  they  vote  so 
that  citizens  can  clearly  see  what  is 
happening  in  the  House.  The  power 
cliques  that  control  the  House  must  be 
broken  and  the  sunlight  allowed  to 
reach  every  corner.  In  the  words  of  a 
great  jurist— sunlight  is  the  best  disin- 
fectant. 

For  35  years  Democrats  have  been 
the  majority  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. This  generation  of  iron- 
clad rule  has  created  a  warped  feeling 
of  invulnerability  in  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  some  Democratic  Members. 

What  else  could  explain  two  promi- 
nent and  intelligent  Members  of  the 
Democratic  leadership,  being  forced  to 
resign  amidst  ethical  storm  clouds? 

We  must  strike  out  boldly  for 
change  now.  We  have  an  opportunity 
to  reform  an  out-of-control  Congress. 
If  we  cannot  restore  honesty  and  in- 
tegrity, this  Congress  will  never  be 
able  to  craft  and  implement  policies 
that  will  meet  the  needs  of  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

This  is  not  a  partisan  issue— it  tran- 
scends partisan  politics.  Honesty  and 
integrity  are  a  national  concern,  a  na- 
tional challenge.  No  party,  no  politi- 


cian is  exempt  from  its  impact  and  im- 
portance. 

Let  us  learn  the  lesson  of  this  em- 
barrassing episode.  Adlai  Stevenson 
said  that  public  confidence  in  the  in- 
tegrity of  government  is  indispensable 
to  faith  in  democracy;  and  when  we 
lose  faith  in  the  system,  we  have  lost 
faith  in  everything  we  fight  and  spend 
for.  Let  us  act  to  restore  the  American 
people's  faith  in  our  Government.  Our 
ability  to  retain  our  strength  as  a 
Nation  hangs  in  the  balance. 

n  1130 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
appreciate  very  much  the  gentleman's 
contribution  to  our  whole  discussion 
here,  our  beginning  discussion  as  we 
begin  to  look  on  an  ongoing  basis  over 
the  next  few  weeks  and  months  to  the 
broader  concept  of  reform.  I  certainly 
look  foward  to  the  gentleman's  will- 
ingness to  continue  working  with  us  in 
this  regard. 

Mr.  JAMES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  very  kind  words. 

This  is  a  concern  of  ours.  I  think  we 
have  an  opportunity,  a  real  opportuni- 
ty, to  cleanse  and  to  purify  the  system 
in  which  we  work,  and  I  look  forward 
to  being  a  part  of  that.  In  my  position 
on  the  Subcommittee  on  Administra- 
tive Law  and  Governmental  Relations, 
I  hope  to  participate  certainly  on  the 
criminal  side  of  the  ledger.  As  vice 
chairman  of  that  subcommittee,  I 
would  say  that  I  hope  we  will  put  for- 
ward and  implement  laws  and  suggest 
laws  for  Congress  that  will  clarify 
some  of  the  issues  that  admittedly 
may  be  confusing  at  some  point. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman's  participa- 
tion very  much. 

Mr.  EMERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  I  yield  again  to 
my  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri. 

Mr.  EMERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  just  like  to  make  the  point  that 
I  hope  as  we  proceed  on  this  impor- 
tant aspect  of  procedural  reform  that 
we  also  keep  some  perspective.  I  think 
it  would  be  well  for  us  to  look  histori- 
cally perhaps  at  what  has  worked  in 
the  past,  at  what  was,  for  whatever 
reason,  discarded  but  may  yet  work 
once  again.  I  think  there  are  probably 
many  lessons  to  be  derived  from  the 
history  of  this  body. 

I  have  had  the  unique  and.  I  might 
say  for  myself,  wonderful  experience 
of  having  served  in  this  body  back  in 
the  decade  of  the  1950's  for  3  years  as 
a  page.  During  the  decade  of  the 
1960's,  I  was  a  staff  person  for  the 
whole  time  here  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  in  the  Senate.  During 
the  decade  of  the  1970's  I  was  a  lobby- 
ist. So  I  have  seen  the  institution  in 
close  proximity  from  the  outside.  And 
during  the  decade  of  the  1980's  I  have 
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been  a  Member.  So  I  have  seen  a  lot  of 
evolution  over  the  years. 

I  would  maintain,  among  other 
things,  that  we  have  been  strongly  in- 
fluenced in  my  lifetime  by  the  advent 
of  television  and  jet  air  travel,  and 
that  has  had  a  profound  effect  upon 
scheduling  here  in  the  House. 

I  would  have  to  say  that  I  think  in 
the  past  couple  of  years  there  has 
been  a  marked  improvement  in  legisla- 
tive scheduling.  I  think  this  was  a  con- 
cern of  our  now  Speaker,  Tom  Foley, 
when  he  was  the  whip,  and  as  majori- 
ty leader  he  addressed  that  matter.  I 
have  complimented  him  for  that.  We 
know  that  scheduling  is  much  more 
predictable  now.  We  know  the  days  we 
are  going  to  be  here,  what  is  going  to 
be  scheduled,  and  when  we  are  going 
to  likely  have  votes. 

But  there  are  other  things  under  the 
heading  of  procedural  reform  that  we 
ought  to  be  considering.  I  maintain 
that  Congress  does  not  need  to  be  a 
year-round  institution.  If  we  came 
here  in  January  and  buckled  down  the 
way  they  used  to,  we  could  get  our 
work  completed.  I  can  remember  in 
the  83d  Congress  we  adjourned  sine 
die  the  first  week  in  August.  We  ad- 
journed in  the  first  week  of  August 
rather  than  the  end  of  July  because 
Robert  Taft,  the  then  majority  leader 
of  the  Senate,  passed  away  and  we  had 
a  state  funeral  for  him,  and  it  would 
not  have  been  appropriate  to  have  ad- 
journed on  July  31  in  the  midst  of  a 
state  funeral.  So  we  adjourned  on  the 
2d  or  3d  of  August  in  1953. 

But  if  we  came  in  here  and  buckled 
down  and  got  organized,  why  could  we 
not  begin  our  diligent  committee  work, 
then  see  that  legislation  moves  on  the 
floor,  and  be  out  of  here  by  July  or 
August  or  September,  or  whenever? 
Times  are  different  now  than  they 
were  in  the  1950's,  and  perhaps  the 
pressures  really  are  greater  than  they 
were  then.  But  I  think  we  could  save 
ourselves  a  great  deal  of  grief  and  ex- 
pense and  wear  and  tear  if  we  came 
here  and  stayed  here  and  worked  as  a 
legislative  body.  That  is  not  to  say 
that  we  should  not  go  back  to  our  dis- 
tricts in  the  course  of  the  session,  but 
maybe  not  with  the  frequency  that  we 
now  feel  compelled  to  go  back,  run- 
ning out  there  every  weekend  because 
jet  airplanes  make  that  so  available, 
and,  of  course,  our  constitutents  have 
come  to  expect  it. 

But  I  think  we  need  seriously  to  look 
at  things  like  that.  Even  considering 
ideas  about  committees  meeting, 
maybe  we  would  have  to  have  manda- 
tory attendance  in  Washington,  but 
we  could  have  committee  meetings, 
say.  for  a  2-week  period,  during  which 
the  House  would  not  meet,  and  then 
the  House  could  meet  for  2  weeks  and 
take  up  the  issues  that  were  ripe  for 
consideration  that  had  been  reported 
by  the  committees  so  that  we  could  be 
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would  inject  a  little  more  order  into 
the  lives  of  Members  and  their  fami- 
lies than  currently  exists. 

These  are  just  some  extraneous 
thoughts  that  were  evoked  from  the 
discussion  here  that  I  wanted  to  share 
with  the  Members  for  the  moment.  I 
actually  look  forward  to  working  with 
the  gentleman  closely  in  the  weeks 
and  months  ahead,  and  I  hope  to 
share  these  and  some  other  observa- 
tions. I  do  not  think  there  are  any 
magic  solutions,  but  I  think  we  need  to 
view  this  whole  issue  in  some  histori- 
cal perspective.  I  would  be  concerned 
that  we  try  to  invent  the  wheel.  I 
think  the  rules  to  which  we  need  to 
adhere  are  well  established  in  custom 
and  law.  We  just  need  to  sort  them  out 
and  discern  which  ones  are  practical 
and  applicable  in  the  decade  that  we 
are  fast  approaching. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
really  appreciate  the  gentleman's  re- 
marks. Both  the  gentleman  and  I 
serve  on  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture in  the  House,  and  those  who  have 
been  watching  us  over  this  past  hour 
may  have  noticed  that  we  were  just 
visiting  with  our  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  de  la 
Garza]. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  made 
the  comment  during  our  discussions; 
he  said,  "Be  careful  that  you  don't 
make  the  inference  that  every 
Member  of  Congress  is  bad,  and  that 
Congress  as  an  institution  is  totally 
bad." 

I  think  that  is  worth  mentioning  be- 
cause he  is  absolutely  right.  The  vast 
majority  of  the  Members  of  this  Con- 
gress from  both  parties,  both  sides  of 
the  aisle,  liberal  and  conservative,  are 
well-meaning  public  servants  who  are 
here  because  they  are  trying  to  do 
what  they  believe  is  best  for  the  coun- 
try, and  most  of  them,  frankly,  are 
here  at  great  personal  sacrifice. 

I  think  it  is  absolutely  important,  as 
we  begin  this  discussion,  that  we  do  it 
under  the  concept  that  we  are  not 
here  to  destroy  individual  Members  of 
Congress;  we  are  here  to  rebuild  the 
institution  under  the  general  concept 
of  restoring  or  remaking  a  Congress 
that  we  can  be  proud  of. 

There  are  four  general  areas  of 
reform  we  need  to  talk  about:  Obvious- 
ly, campaign  reform;  obviously  ethics 
reform;  and  procedural  reform  be- 
comes key  because,  while  that  is  tech- 
nical, it  is  really  the  key  element  in 
how  we  make  our  laws,  so  that  be- 
comes essential,  because  if  we  do  not 
have  good  rules  regarding  the  debate 
on  foreign  policy  or  public  policy,  we 
are  not  going  to  have  good  policy.  I 
think  from  that  standpoint,  that  may 
probably  be  as  important  as  any  of  the 
others.  Finally,  there  is  an  area  that 
we  have  not  in  our  time  had  much  op- 
portunity to  discuss,  and  that  is  the 
whole  concept  of  legislative  reform. 


The  American  public  wants  us  to  re- 
store Congress  as  an  institution  they 
can  be  proud  of.  but  they  also  want  us. 
as  a  part  of  that,  to  solve  the  problems 
facing  the  Nation  today.  And  there  are 
many  problems,  whether  it  be  the  cap- 
ital gains  concern,  whether  it  be  the 
budget  deficit,  whether  it  be  section 
89.  whether  it  be  education  reform,  or 
whether  it  be  cleaning  up  the  environ- 
ment or  just  a  whole  host  of  those 
types  of  issues.  We  need  to  respond  to 
the  housing  needs  of  the  younger  gen- 
eration, and  crime  and  drugs  probably 
becomes  the  most  preeminent  in  that 
area.  And  we  have  to  deal  with  the 
child  care  needs  of  the  young.  There  is 
an  agenda  out  there  demanding  the  at- 
tention of  the  Congress  so  that  we  can 
respond  to  the  needs  of  the  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  closing  minutes, 
let  me  yield  once  again  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Upton]. 

D  1140 

Mr.  UPTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  just 
want  to  say  that  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Gunderson]  has  made 
a  number  of  excellent  points,  includ- 
ing all  of  the  speakers  that  we  have 
had  today,  and  I  know  that  we  would 
have  had  more  speakers  had  we  actu- 
ally had  votes  today,  but  when  we  ad- 
journed yesterday,  there  was  no  legis- 
lative business  scheduled  until  next 
week.  But  this  is  a  real  opportunity 
for  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  at  a  real  thresh- 
old. We  have  a  new  Speaker  this  week. 
He  laid  down  the  gauntlet.  He  said 
earlier  this  week  that  we  would  have  a 
package,  a  reform  package,  that  would 
be  done  this  session. 

We  have  embarked  on  a  bipartisan 
commission  in  essence  to  look  at  some 
of  the  problems,  certainly  correct 
some  of  those  with  a  whole  number  of 
varieties,  and  I  am  very  optimistic  that 
we  can  fashion  a  package  to  make 
some  changes  around  here  to  make 
this  a  more  responsive  institution  to 
the  people  that  we  serve,  and  it  will, 
therefore,  clearly  bring  up  the  esteem 
of  this  institution  that  has  lost  a  little 
bit  of  its  luster  over  the  last  couple  of 
months,  and  I  think  it  will  be  great  for 
America,  truly  great  for  America. 

Certainly  the  good  hour  that  we 
have  spent  here  today,  the  discussioris 
that  we  have  had  in  the  cloakrooms  or 
on  the  floor  during  votes,  certainly 
what  we  have  heard  from  our  constitu- 
ents, including  myself  just  this  morn- 
ing—a number  of  calls  came  in  from 
my  district— tells  us  the  country  is 
waiting  for  us  to  act.  We  need  to  act 
before  they  act  to  throw  all  of  us  out. 
and  I  think  that  by  recognizing  that 
problem,  as  we  have  here  today,  by 
putting  a  little  bit  of  pressure  on  our 
leaders,  both  Republicans  as  well  as 
Democrats,  we  can  in  fact  make  some 
changes,      some      very      constructive 
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changes,  that  will  see  the  type  of  re- 
forms that  the  American  public  truly 
wants. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  just  begun  a  new 
chapter  in  the  history  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives—the speakership  of  Tom  Foley,  a 
man  whom  I  admire  and  respect.  As  deputy 
Republican  whip,  I  have  taken  out  this  special 
order  today  to  urge  upon  our  new  Speaker  a 
new  way  of  doing  the  business  of  the 
House — doing  business  in  a  way  that  is  fair- 
fair  to  all  Members  of  Congress  and  fair  to  the 
American  people. 

I  am  not  here  to  complain  about  the  parti- 
sanship of  my  Democratic  colleagues.  On  the 
contrary,  party  rivalnes  are  unavoidable,  and— 
if  conducted  under  fair  rules— usually  condu- 
cive to  tf>e  public  good.  I  do  not  want  to  de- 
stroy partsanship  in  the  House.  Rather,  I  want 
to  help  restore  a  competitive  two-party  system 
in  tfie  House  of  Representatives. 

The  sad  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  there  has 
been  a  steady  and  unmistakable  erosion  of 
fair  and  open  debate  in  the  House.  Often  only 
one  set  of  ideas  gets  consideration;  a  compet- 
ing set  is  stifled  every  step  of  the  way.  Com- 
mittees hold  hearings  on  items  of  partisan  in- 
terest to  the  majority;  equally  pressing  con- 
cerns whk;h  are  the  priority  of  minority  mem- 
bers are  often  Ignored.  Certain  bills  come  to 
ttie  fkXK  with  great  haste;  other  bills,  like  a 
t>alanced  txidget  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, are  never  considered  on  the  House  floor 
or  even  in  committee. 

This  is  not  fair.  Our  democratic  government 
works  only  if  it  is  truly  democratic.  Democracy 
only  works  if  all  sides  of  each  issue  are  repre- 
sented, debated,  clarified,  and  then  decided 
by  a  fully  informed  and  freely  cast  vote. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  House  Republicans  are  not 
demanding  to  win  every  vote.  We  are  not  de- 
marKling  the  unrealistic  or  the  undeserved. 
We  simply  ask  for  fairness  Fairness  for  our 
ideas,  for  our  memt)ership,  for  the  people 
whom  we  represent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  need  to  reform  the  way  the 
House  works  and  the  way  its  Members  run  for 
election  and  reelection.  In  the  area  of  election 
reform,  I  personally  support  and  have  cospon- 
sored  several  bills  to  limit  the  influence  of  po- 
lltk::ai  actkjn  committees,  and  to  increase  the 
influerK^e  of  the  "little  people"  who  live  and 
work  in  the  districts  we  represent. 

In  the  area  of  reelection  reform,  I  support 
limits  on  an  incumbent's  use  of  the  congres- 
sional frank,  and  limits  on  the  now  ceaseless 
pursuit  of  PAC  money 

In  tfie  area  of  institutional  reform,  I  support 
limits  on  congressional  staffs,  on  the  size  of 
Congress'  txjdget,  and  on  the  kudzu-like  en- 
croachment on  the  executive  and  judicial 
braiKhes.  The  congressional  committee  struc- 
ture is  a  key  procedural  impediment,  for  noth- 
ir>g  Is  debated  on  the  House  floor  which  does 
not  move  through  committee.  Although  the 
numt)er  of  committees  in  tfie  past  20  years 
has  remained  stable,  committee  staff  has 
grown  out  of  control.  In  1968  there  were  629 
committee  staff  in  the  entire  Congress.  By 
1988  committee  staff  had  tnpled  to  more  than 
2,100  staff.  This  unfair  committee  structure — 
stacked  against  tf>e  minority  party— results  in 
almost  tyrannical  control  of  tfie  House  floor 
agenda. 


In  the  area  of  procedural  reforms,  I  support 
more  open  committee  hearings  and  more 
open  floor  debate.  The  most  egregious  proce- 
dural violations  occur  in  the  budget  area.  Ten 
years  ago  only  19  percent  of  floor  rules  pro- 
vided for  a  Budget  Act  waiver.  Today,  more 
than  half  of  all  rules  reported  by  the  Rules 
Committee  waive  Budget  Action  points  of 
order.  This  is  not  fair. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  people  deserve 
fairness  from  those  of  us  who  bear  the  title 
"Representatives."  How  can  we  as  House 
Republicans  represent  the  American  people 
fully,  without  our  voice  being  heard  in  authoriz- 
ing committees,  on  the  Budget  Committee,  on 
the  Rules  Committee,  in  conference  commit- 
tees, and  on  the  House  floor? 

My  colleagues  and  I  have  numerous  sug- 
gestions to  reform  the  House.  I  hope  they  are 
heard.  The  most  promising  signal  that  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  could  send  to  us  and  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  IS  to  hear  them,  to  adopt  them, 
and  to  restore  the  House  of  Representatives 
as  a  truly  representative  House. 

Mr.  EMERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UPTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  EMERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
thing  that  is  always  brought  up  in  the 
course  of  this  discussion  about  Con- 
gress, and  our  procedure,  and  our 
practices,  and  our  ethics  and  campaign 
laws  is  laws  that  favor  incumbency, 
and  I  think  there  is  some  element  of 
truth  to  that.  We  do  have  to  communi- 
cate with  our  constituency,  and  we 
would  be  criticized  if  we  did  not.  Some- 
how putting  out  a  press  release  or  put- 
ting out  a  news  letter  is  construed  as 
being  a  bad  thing.  I  think  it  is  one  of 
the  responsibilities  of  Members  to 
communicate  and  to  communicate  fre- 
quently with  their  constituency,  and 
so  I  think  that  in  terms  of  how  those 
practices  are  criticized  we  had  better 
be  careful. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  refer  back  to  my  com- 
ments earlier  in  saying,  "Let's  ap- 
proach this  thing  with  some  historical 
perspective  because,  you  know,  they 
say" 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  regrets  to  advise  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Emerson]  that  the 
60  minutes  requested  has  now  been 
consumed. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  With  that,  Mr. 
Speaker,  let  me  just  thank  the  Chair 
for  his  courtesy  during  this  past  hour 
and  thank  everyone  for  their  partici- 
pation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  going  to  be  an- 
other opportunity,  I  believe,  today  and 
certainly  in  the  coming  weeks. 

I  thank  all  my  colleagues  for  their 
help  as  we  begin  rebuilding  a  Congress 
we  all  can  be  proud  of. 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  scholarly  work  that  Is  of  great  value 
in  our  current  efforts  to  reform  the  campaign 
finance  laws. 

This  study,  sponsored  by  the  Project  for 
Comprehensive  Campaign  Reform  and  carried 


out  by  two  distinguished  academics,  Prof. 
Herb  Alexander  and  Larry  Sabato,  Is  unique  In 
its  scope  and  its  thoroughness  in  examining 
the  campaign  finance  system  in  America.  The 
information  revealed  by  this  study  is  enlighten- 
ing and  extremely  useful  to  anyone  who  is  at- 
tempting to  wade  through  the  great  number  of 
proposals  that  have  been  put  forward  in  this 
important  area.  Rather  than  attempt  to  retell 
what  these  two  scholars  have  found,  I  include 
the  report  they  prepared  in  the  Record. 
Executive  Summary 
introduction  and  background 

In  mid- 1988  a  group  of  participants  in  the 
federal  election  system,  mostly  PACs.  began 
to  discuss  the  need  for  a  comprehensive 
study  of  proposals  to  reform  the  laws  gov- 
erning the  election  of  members  of  Congress. 

The  group  recognized  that  this  is  an  area 
where  there  is  little,  if  any,  current  and 
comprehensive  work.  It  also  shared  frustra- 
tions that  the  debate  on  campaign  reform  in 
the  100th  Congress  was  often  too  narrowly 
focused,  driven  by  myths  about  the  current 
system  and  rarely  concerned  with  the  prac- 
tical outcome  of  the  proposed  reforms. 

After  reviewing  several  suggestions  as  to 
how  such  a  study  could  be  undertaken,  the 
group  agreed  upon  a  study  design  which 
would  test  most  of  the  current  proposals 
against  a  set  of  questions  on  how  they 
w'ould  impact  the  system.  (See  Appendix  A 
for  the  study  design).  Two  professors  with 
extensive  expertise  in  the  field— Herb  Alex- 
ander and  Larry  Sabato— were  approached 
and.  after  making  their  own  changes  in  the 
design,  agreed  to  undertake  the  effort.  (See 
Appendix  B  for  background  on  the  au- 
thors). Among  the  changes  suggested  by  the 
authors  and  accepted  by  the  sponsors  were 
additions  to  the  list  of  proposals  and  tests  as 
well  as  the  flexibility  to  offer  proposals  and 
ideas  of  their  own. 

The  authors  began  their  work  in  early 
1989  by  dividing  up  the  list  of  reform  pro- 
posals and  exchange  their  first  drafts  for 
critique  in  March.  The  final  documents  for 
the  most  part  reflect  their  shared  views. 

The  sponsors  organized  themselves  as  the 
Project  for  Comprehensive  Campaign 
Reform,  a  non-profit,  non-partisan  corpora- 
tion. POOR  sought  broad  participation  in 
funding  the  study.  A  partial  list  of  sponsors 
can  be  found  in  Appendix  C.  While  the 
sponsors  believe  strongly  in  the  need  for  the 
study  and  the  contribution  it  can  make  to 
the  reform  process,  they  do  not  neces.sarily 
endorse  the  recommendations. 

LIMITATIONS  AND  EXPECTATIONS 

By  its  very  nature,  a  study  of  this  type 
cannot  be  inclusive  of  all  reforms  or  views. 
The  sponsors  wanted  and  received  the  views 
of  two  acknowledged  experts  on  most  of  the 
proposals  being  considered  recently  by  Con- 
gress and  by  those  outside  of  Congress  who 
have  an  interest  in  the  subject. 

In  coming  up  with  the  questions  to  be  ap- 
plied against  the  proposals,  the  sponsors 
and  the  authors  attempted  to  arrive  at  a  list 
of  generally  accepted  tests.  Many  of  these 
tests  are  taken  directly  from  the  stated 
goals  of  the  advocates  of  the  various  pro- 
posals—e.g.  enhanced  competition,  amount 
of  money  in  the  systems,  time  spent  raising 
money,  etc.  Nonetheless,  these  tests  also 
cannot  be  viewed  as  all  inclusive. 

Another  limitation  is  that  the  study 
design  lists  the  proposals  singularly  when 
most  campaign  reform  measures  contain 
several  interlocking  provisions.  While  the 
authors  have  attempted  to  relate  the  pro- 
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posals  to  each  other  and  indicate  the  results 
of  tandem  operation,  no  effort  was  made  to 
assess  the  total  impact  of  any  specific  legis- 
lative package. 

Within  these  limitations  and  other  re- 
source restrictions  such  as  time  and  fund- 
ing, the  sponsors  and  authors  have  attempt- 
ed to  make  a  major  contribution  to  the  on- 
going debate  over  campaign  finance.  The 
effort  will  have  been  successful  if  it  broad- 
ens the  debate,  adds  to  the  understanding  of 
the  current  system  and  helps  avoid  unin- 
tended consequences. 

It  is  PCCR's  intention  to  give  the  study 
the  broadest  possible  circulation  to  policy 
makers,  the  media,  academicians,  political 
practitioners  and  others  concerned  about 
campaign  finance.  A  symposium  is  sched- 
uled for  April  28.  1989  to  unveil  the  study 
and  subject  it  to  the  criticism  and  comment 
of  several  other  experts  in  the  field.  PCCR 
invites  and  welcomes  any  and  all  reactions. 

THE  PROBLEMS  AND  HOW  TO  ATTACK  THEM 

Both  authors  express  in  their  introduc- 
tions a  sense  of  frustration  with  the  conduct 
of  the  current  debate.  Sabato  emphasizes 
the  need  to  differentiate  "between  real  and 
pseudo  (i.e..  imagined)  corruption".  Alexan- 
der refers  to  "perceived  influence"  and  "in- 
discriminate criticism". 

Yet  both  lay  out  specific  problems  they 
see  in  the  present  system.  They  agree  that 
reduced  competition  and  increased  costs  are 
significant  problems.  Alexander  adds  to  his 
list  the  "created  dependency"  on  PACs. 
Sabato  points  to  the  decline  of  the  political 
parties,  the  decrease  of  small  donors  and 
disclosure  loopholes. 

Among  the  goals  and  guidelines  to  be  used 
toward  improving  the  system,  the  authors 
offer: 

Alexander:  improve  disclosure;  regulate 
the  problem  areas  most  widely  perceived  as 
crucial:  keep  concentrations  of  power  in 
check;  use  government  assistance  where 
necessary,  but  with  least  intrusion;  ease 
fundraising  and  diminish  dependencies; 
retain  flexibility. 

Sabato:  eliminate  real  corruption  and 
remove  pseudo  corruption  from  the  debate; 
subtract  from  campaign  costs  without  re- 
ducing communications  volume;  build  politi- 
cal parties;  reduce  influence  of  large,  special 
interests  without  infringing  on  basic  free- 
doms; maintain  and  increase  competition; 
and  increase  public  participation  by  broad- 
ening the  base  of  small  donors. 

Both  authors  caution  against  violating 
constitutional  freedoms,  producing  unin- 
tended consequences  and  other  limitations. 
Sabato  warns.  ".  .  .  the  complexity  of  the 
system  and  its  flaws  require  an  admission  of 
inevitable,  partial  failure.  The  only  perfect' 
solutions  to  some  campaign  financial  dilem- 
mas cause  worse  problems  in  other  spheres 
or  even  abrogation  of  precious  constitution- 
al rights." 

Alexander  says  ".  .  .  it  should  be  made 
clear  at  the  outset  that  election  reform  is 
not  neutral.  It  works  to  change  institutions 
and  processes,  sometimes  in  unforeseen 
ways  .  .  . "  and.  "There  is  an  sense  of  irony, 
that  no  matter  how  well  intended  election 
laws  are,  the  consequences  are  sometimes 
contrary. .  .  ." 

Neither  believes,  however,  that  these  limi- 
tations should  prevent  attempts  to  improve 
the  system.  Alexander:  "This  (unwanted 
outcomes)  is  not  a  reason  to  retain  the 
status  quo,  because  change  may  be  desirable 
and  perhaps  should  be  tried.  But  it  is  a 
reason  to  weigh  the  possible  consequences 
of  change  as  carefully  as  possible." 


Sabato:  "The  alternatives  in  campaign  fi- 
nancing are  sometimes  presented  as  an  un- 
appealing choice  between  leaving  a  deterio- 
rating system  alone  and  instituting  bad  re- 
forms. But  there  are  other  options,  which 
together  compose  a  multi-faceted  menu  of 
changes  that  addresses  both  corruption  and 
unrelated  problems  in  campaign  finance." 

SUMMARY  or  FINDINGS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  following  attempts  to  give  a  quick 
overview  of  the  authors'  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations. For  more  detailed  informa- 
tion see  the  matrix  charts  in  Appendix  D 
where  the  specific  proposals  are  applied 
against  the  tests  and,  of  course,  the  com- 
plete papers  by  each  author. 

ALEXANDER 

Contribution  Limits.— Supports  raising  in- 
dividual contribution  limits  to  $2,500  per 
candidate  per  election;  raising  calendar  year 
individual  limit  to  $62,500  split  evenly  be- 
tween (1)  candidates  and  PACs  and  (2) 
party  committees;  indexing  of  limits,  but 
maintainence  of  current  PAC  limit;  opposes 
outright  prohibition  of  bundling. 

Public  Financing.— Points  out  problems 
with  current  proposals  and  recommends 
spending  floors  provided  by  public  financ- 
ing, but  not  expenditure  ceilings;  any  plan 
should  cover  both  primary  and  general  elec- 
tions; $2  tax  checkoff  to  provide  for  Con- 
gressional elections  and  a  separate  checkoff 
of  $1  per  year  for  parties,  both  in  addition 
to  current  presidential  checkoff. 

Soft  Money.— Continue  use  of  soft  money 
for  party  strengthening  and  citizen  partici- 
pation; prohibit  soft  money  raising  or 
spending  by  presidential  sponsored  entities: 
require  widespread  reporting  of  soft  money 
with  FEC  maintaining  separate  accounts  of 
disclosures. 

Expenditure  Limits.— Opposes  limits  for 
congressional  campaigns  because  they  have 
proven  to  be  illusory  and  ineffective  at  pres- 
idential level;  if  enacted  they  should  ac- 
count for  state  size  and  population:  recom- 
mends developing  campaign  cost  index  to 
replace  the  Consumer  Price  Index  as  meas- 
ure of  any  expenditure  limits  and  contribu- 
tion limits. 

Tax  Credits.— Re-enact  tax  credits  of 
100%  of  donations  up  to  $50  on  single 
return  and  $100  on  joint  return;  donations 
to  PACs  would  not  receive  a  credit. 

Wealthy  Candidates.— Opposes  offsets  for 
opponents  to  wealthy  candidates. 

Registration  and  Voter  Turnout.— Encour- 
age states  to  permit  registration  by  mail  and 
in  public  state  offices:  require  U.S.  Postal 
Service  to  provide  forms  to  re-register 
people  who  move. 

SABATO 

PAC  Limits.— Opposes  increased  limita- 
tions on  PACs  because  "...  the  hidden 
costs  and  consequences  .  .  .  are  enormous 
and  destructive":  recommends  a  ban  on  PAC 
double-giving  and  a  moratorium  on  gifts  to 
previously  opposed  candidates. 

Spending  Ceilings.— Opposes  ceilings  be- 
cause of  bias  toward  incumbents  and  be- 
cause they  will  not  control  expenditures. 

Nonresident  Contributions.— Opposes  ban 
because  all  districts  and  members  are  not 
equal  in  influence  or  ability  to  raise  funds; 
argues  that  citizens  should  be  free  to  favor 
or  oppose  candidates  who  are  important  to 
them  regardless  of  where  they  live. 

"Zeroing  Out"  Campaign  Treasuries.— Op- 
poses zeroing  out  because  it  would  not 
achieve  objective  of  reducing  demand. 

Restricting  the  Fundraising  Period.— Op- 
poses restriction  mainly  because  it  would 
favor  incumbents  over  challengers. 


Banning  Member  PACs.— Opposes  ban  be- 
cause it  would  not  effectively  halt  support 
through  personal  campaign  committees  or 
bundling. 

Independent  Expenditures  and  Free  Re- 
sponse Time.— Opposes  restrictions  on  inde- 
pendent expenditures  as  unconstitutional: 
supports  disclosure,  but  opposes  free  re- 
sponse time  as  open  to  abuse. 

Free  Media  Time.— Supports  making  avail- 
able two  hours  of  free  time  every  year  to  na- 
tional parly  committees  and  to  each  state 
party  committee. 

Strengthening  the  Political  Parties.— 
Limits  on  individual  contributions  to  party 
committees  should  be  substantially  in- 
creased; unlimited,  but  fully  disclosed,  con- 
tributions to  party  committees  for  adminis- 
trative, legal  and  accounting  expenditures; 
federal  and  state  tax  credits  for  donations 
to  parties  or  a  tax    add-on"  for  parties. 

Broadening  Disclosure.— Supports  disclo- 
sure as  "the  single  greatest  check  on  the  ex- 
cesses of  campaign  finance,  .  .  .":  would  re- 
quire filing  of  direct  mail  solicitation  letters; 
disclosure  of  fundraising  and  administrative 
costs  and  candidate  selections  to  donors: 
non-connected  PACs  would  be  required  to 
establish  and  disclose  a  fully  independent, 
active  board  of  directors;  would  require  dis- 
closure of  costs  of  administering  PACs,  full 
disclosure  of  building  funds,  candidate  relat- 
ed foundations  and  all  soft  money. 

Restricting  Honoraria.— Favors  severe  re- 
strictions or  elimination  of  honoraia  and 
special  interest  junketing. 

Banning  the  Grandfather  Clause —Sup- 
ports eliminating  the  clause  as  the  "outrage 
of  outrages." 

Free  Mailing  for  Challengers.— Supports 
one  free  election  year  mailing  for  non-in- 
cumbent nominees. 

SIMILARITIES  AND  DIFFERENCES 

Because  the  authors  were  asked  to  study 
different  measures,  it  is  not  possible  to  com- 
pare their  findings.  At  the  same  time,  there 
are  items  in  their  work  where  subjects  over- 
lap and  comparisons  are  possible. 

For  example,  both  authors  support 
stronger  political  parties,  full  disclosure 
across  the  board,  higher  individual  contribu- 
tion limits  and  lax  incentives,  check-offs  or 
add-ons.  On  the  issue  of  soft  money,  they 
both  note  the  beneficial  aspects  of  its  use 
for  party  building  and  citizen  participation, 
but  want  to  see  better  disclosure  and  an  end 
to  abuses. 

They  both  express  the  need  to  lessen  the 
dependence  on  organized  giving.  However, 
rather  than  adding  new"  restrictions  on  that 
source,  they  urge  expansion  of  other 
sources. 

While  both  oppose  campaign  expenditure 
limits,  they  appear  to  differ  slightly  as  to 
their  main  rationales. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Both  Alexander  and  Sabato  use  their  con- 
clusions to  summarize  their  proposals  and 
the  arguments  for  them.  As  such,  the  clos- 
ing sections  represent  the  best  summaries  of 
this  project.  Some  of  their  general  com- 
ments deserve  repetition  here. 

ALEXANDER 

"The  public  generally  is  dissatisfied  with 
what  is  considered  to  be  high  costs  and  with 
certain  uses  of  political  money  but  there  is 
only  mixed  support  for  suggested  remedies 
such  as  public  financing.  Good  public  policy 
is  dependent  upon  reliable  information,  but 
there  are  those  with  a  vested  interest  in  es- 
sentially unworkable  policies  who  some- 
times provide  incomplete  or  distorted  data. 
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And  the  media  often  are  not  critical  or  dis- 
criminating in  analyzing  the  offered  infor- 
mation. Accordingly,  while  the  public  may 
not  have  a  sharp  definition  of  desirable  di- 
rection, many  actions  costing  taxpayers 
money  may  be  considered  by  the  public  to 
be  self-serving.  In  these  circumstances. 
Members  of  Congress  have  some  freedom  of 
action  if  they  have  the  will  to  surmount  a 
certain  level  of  public  displeasure. 

"While  an  ideal  system  can  be  proposed, 
consideration  needs  to  be  given  to  what  is 
judged  to  be  politically  feasible.  Even  the 
ideal  would  be  subject  to  unforeseen  conse- 
quences as  well  as  intended  results.  Even 
the  ideal  may  result  in  the  opening  of  new 
channels  for  money  when  old  ones  are  limit- 
ed or  closed  off. 

"Yet  there  is  clear  need  to  be  bold  and 
constructive,  and  not  to  temporize  or  contin- 
ue a  flawed  system,  as  we  have  done  since 
1974.  The  rise  in  campaign  costs  is  inexora- 
ble and  no  system  of  expenditure  limits  will 
be  effective  in  containing  high  levels  of 
spending." 

SABATO 

"The  proposals  advocated  here  are  de- 
signed to  produce  a  tjetter  political  system 
and  a  more  enlightening  campaign  process. 
But  no  goal  is  more  vital  than  the  restora- 
tion of  public  confidence  in  that  system  and 
process.  The  many  charges  of  corruption 
that  have  been  raised  in  the  last  two  dec- 
ades—some accurate  and  some  not— have 
almost  certainly  increased  the  level  of 
public  cynicism  about  politics  and  battered 
the  voters'  trust  in  the  fairness  of  American 
government.  That  is  why  it  is  of  critical  im- 
portance for  the  next  set  of  campaign  fi- 
nance reforms  to  solve  real  problems  in- 
stead of  imagined  ones.  A  clear-eyed  under- 
standing of  the  limits  of  reform  and  a  deep 
appreciation  for  constitutional  freedoms 
that  cannot  be  abridged  will  be  required  to 
create  a  workable,  as  well  as  a  more  whole- 
some, system  of  campaign  finance.  By  con- 
trast, if  we  focus  on  the  wrong  targets  or 
insist  on  unrealistic  perfection  and  purity. 
then  we  will  treat  symptoms  and  not  causes 
and  will  merely  create  another  jerry-built 
rig  of  good  intentions  and  unintended  conse- 
quences. The  rig's  eventual,  inevitable  col- 
lapse will  increase  public  cynicism  still  fur- 
ther, and  responsible,  effective  reform  will 
be  ever  more  difficult  to  achieve.  We  can 
and  must  do  better  in  our  next  attempt  at 
reform." 

Steven  P.  Stockmeyer. 

Study  Director. 

April  IS.  1989. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


UMI 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  AGRICULTURE  TO  HAVE 
UNTIL  MIDNIGHT  TOMORROW 
TO  FILE  A  REPORT  ON  H.R. 
2042.  AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE 
V  OP  THE  AGRICULTURAL  ACT 
OP  1949 

Mr.  DE  LA  Garza.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  may  have  until  mid- 
night, tomorrow,  June  9.  1989.  to  file  a 
report  on  the  bill  (H.R.  2042),  to 
amend  title  V  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949  to  allow  producers  to  provide 
the  appropriate  county  committees 
with  actual  yields  for  the  1989  and 
subsequent  crop  years. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  AGRICULTURE  TO  HAVE 
UNTIL  MIDNIGHT  TOMORROW 
TO  FILE  A  REPORT  ON  H.R. 
2469,  LIMITING  RIGHT  OF 
FIRST  REFUSAL  BY  FHA  AND 
FARM  CREDIT  SYSTEM 

Mr.  DE  LA  Garza.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  may  have  until  mid- 
night, tomorrow,  June  9,  1989,  to  file  a 
report  on  the  bill  (H.R.  2469)  to  limit  a 
previous  owner's  right  of  first  refusal 
in  the  case  of  fraud  or  resale  for  sales 
of  farm  property  by  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  and  the  Farm 
Credit  System. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  DEPARTING 
PAGES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  [Mr.  Emerson] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  EMERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
the  season  for  graduations.  Many  of 
my  colleagues  and  I  have  accepted  in- 
vitations to  deliver  commencement  ad- 
dresses at  high  schools  and  colleges  in 
our  home  districts.  Here  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  we  have  a  com- 
mencement of  our  own  to  celebrate. 
Tomorrow  will  be  the  last  day  of  work 
and  the  departure  ceremony  for  the 
House  Page  School  class  of  1989. 

These  young  men  and  women  come 
to  Washington  from  all  over  the 
United  States  to  serve  us  here  in  the 
House  as  pages  and  I  am  proud  to  say 
that  they  have  continued  the  splendid 
tradition  of  service  to  the  Members  on 
which  we  have  come  to  depend.  Peggy 
Sampson  and  Lenny  Donnelly,  the  Re- 
publican and  Democratic  page  supervi- 
sors, are  the  people  who  train  our 
pages  and  guide  them  through  the 
many  tasks  that  make  our  lives  easier. 
I  would  like  to  thank  them  for  the 
work  they  do  with  the  pages. 

The  pages  perform  a  variety  of  tasks 
which  make  the  job  of  the  Members 
and  our  staffs  much  easier.  Messages 
and  mail,  bills  and  briefcases  are  shut- 
tled back  and  forth  between  offices  by 
pages.  The  flags  which  we  send  to  our 
constituents  are  delivered  to  the  flag 
office  and  returned  to  our  offices  by 
the  pages.  The  phone  calls  which  we 
receive  while  here,  in  the  Chamber, 
are  received  and  delivered  to  us  by 
pages.  The  whip  packets  are  assembled 
and  delivered  to  us  by  the  pages.  Even 
the  legislative  bells  which  summon  us 
to  vote  are  rung  by  the  pages.  These 


jobs  may  not  be  the  most  glamorous 
on  Capitol  Hill,  but  they  are  extreme- 
ly important  to  the  Members  and  I 
want  the  pages  to  know  that  we  appre- 
ciate them. 

Before  the  pages  come  to  the  Cap- 
itol for  work  each  day.  they  attend  the 
House  Page  School  in  the  Library  of 
Congress.  It  is  there,  in  the  early 
hours  of  each  weekday  that  Dr. 
Robert  Knautz  and  his  faculty  of  Shir- 
ley Alexander.  Barbara  Bowen,  Pat 
Caulf  ield.  Randy  Mawer,  Linda  Miran- 
da, Bob  Nelson,  and  Ron  Weitzel 
ensure  that  our  youngest  employees 
continue  their  education.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  amazed  that  the  page  school  is 
able  to  structure  an  education  pro- 
gram that  meets  the  needs  of  the  di- 
verse group  of  students  who  come  to 
us  from  all  over  the  country.  Our 
teachers  continually  strive  for  excel- 
lence in  education.  Academic  excel- 
lence is  measured  in  many  ways.  One 
way  is  admission  to  the  National 
Honor  Society.  I  was  extremely 
pleased  to  learn  that,  last  week,  16  of 
our  pages  were  inducted  into  the  Na- 
tional Honor  Society.  This  is  in  addi- 
tion to  23  pages  who  had  already  been 
inducted  into  this  prestigious  organi- 
zation by  their  home  schools. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  the  pages  are  in 
Washington,  they  live  in  the  Page  Res- 
idence Hall.  It  is  not  always  easy  for 
these  young  men  and  women  to  move 
away  from  their  families  and  friends 
to  serve  here  in  Washington.  Adjust- 
ments must  be  made  to  new  surround- 
ings, a  new  school,  work  schedules, 
and  new  friends.  Myla  Moss,  the  resi- 
dence hall  director,  and  her  staff; 
Monica  Zunt.  Jeff  Hyler.  Katie 
Siewert.  Joe  Tonucci.  and  Alisa  Lewis 
should  be  congratulated  for  helping 
our  pages  make  these  adjustments. 
The  pages  really  do  come  to  be  like  a 
family  while  they  live  here.  This  will 
be  evident  tomorrow  night  and  Satur- 
day when  the  pages  say  goodbye  to 
each  other. 

Another  person  we  will  have  to  say 
goodbye  to  is  Jeff  Hyler.  one  of  the 
proctors  at  the  residence  hall.  Jeff  has 
graduated  from  college  and  is  taking  a 
well  earned  vacation  before  beginning 
training  as  a  naval  aviator  this  fall.  I 
would  like  to  thank  him  for  his  work 
at  the  residence  hall  and  wish  him 
well  in  his  new  duties.  He  has  been  a 
good  friend  to  the  pages  during  the 
past  few  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  34  years  ago  that 
I  graduated  from  the  old  Capitol  Page 
School.  I  remember  that  it  was  a  time 
of  mixed  emotions  for  us.  We  were  sad 
to  say  goodbye  to  the  friends  we  made 
here  in  Washington.  But  we  were 
proud  of  the  job  we  had  done  and 
grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  serve 
as  pages.  My  page  experience  is  one  of 
the  main  reasons  I  decided  to  enter 
public  service.  I  hope  that  the  experi- 
ences that  this  years'  class  have  en- 
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joyed will  help  them  in  whatever  occu- 
pation they  may  choose  to  pursue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  these  young  people 
prepare  to  return  home,  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity,  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  my  colleagues  on  the  Page 
Board— indeed,  all  of  our  colleagues— 
to  thank  them  for  a  job  well  done  and 
to  extend  best  wishes  to  them  in  all 
they  do. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  including  a  list  of 
all  the  pages  who  served  us  so  well  this 
past  year. 

Spring  1989  Pages 

Adams,  J.  Clark. 
Anthony.  Amy. 
Aronberg,  Jill. 
Barlow,  Janice. 
Beard,  Gregory. 
Bianchini,  Gina. 
Burton,  Sherri. 
Chambliss,  Rhodi. 
Close,  Kirsten. 
Courtright,  E.  Bentley. 
Cothern,  Rachel. 
Cronin,  Kathryn. 
Davis,  Patricia. 
Decos,  A.  Lissette. 
De  Los  Santos,  Peter. 
Dorln,  Mellnda. 
Eckel,  Scott. 
Ensign.  Thomas. 
Felton,  Elijah. 
Fowlkes,  Danari. 
Gagnon,  Catherine. 
Gast,  Michele. 
Glenn.  Scott. 
Goldberg-Meehan,  Shana. 
Hagan,  Janet. 
Henderson,  Amy. 
Henn,  Stephen. 
Holifield,  Lamont. 
Hughes,  Kristen. 
Hutcheson.  Laura. 
Jealous,  Benjamin. 
Kendall,  Sarah. 

Kingfield,  Kristen. 

Lallier,  Meric. 

Lee,  Su-May. 

Lloyd-Still,  Robert. 

McCain.  Penelope. 

McNabb,  Kelsey. 

McVicker,  Carolyn. 

Meyer,  Candice. 

Miller,  J.  Duncan. 

Morris,  Scott. 

Moses,  Kimberly. 

Oros,  Gabriel. 

Parker.  Anthony. 

Pennington,  Lee. 

Perez,  Ernest. 

Peters,  Lynn. 

Quinn,  Sean. 

Roberts,  Cheyenne. 

Sanchez,  Ivan. 

Shaw,  Erika. 

Snyder,  Stacy. 

Spencer.  Kyllie. 

Stead,  Lara. 

Storey.  Leslie. 

Strasheim,  Rolf. 

Walker,  J.  Andrew. 

Wells,  Katherine. 

West.  Matthew. 

Williams.  Craig. 

Williams.  Thomas. 

Winfield,  Charles. 

Zayas,  Vivian. 


D  1150 

UNDERSTANDING  LATIN 
AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  second  the  statement  of 
our  distinguished  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  [Mr.  Emerson] 
and  his  acknowledgment  of  the  soon- 
to-be  graduated  class  of  pages. 
Through  the  years  that  I  have  had 
the  honor  to  serve  this  institution,  28 
years,  it  has  been  quite  an  inspiring 
experience  to  see  the  youth  who  come 
up  here  who  manifest  an  interest  and 
develop  the  loyalty  and  the  faithful- 
ness to  serve,  sometimes  perhaps  to  an 
outsider  in  a  servile  or  a  menial  task, 
but  actually  in  effect  exposing  them  to 
one  of  the  greatest  experiences  of  any 
democratic  country,  and  perhaps  a  sin- 
gular experience,  given  the  nature  of 
our  system,  in  the  whole  world.  What 
I  have  seen  has  been  by  far  the  hope, 
the  promise  of  the  real  wealth,  the 
real  strength  of  America  in  these  very 
young,  hopeful,  intelligent  eyes  that  I 
have  witnessed  through  the  years. 
Both  young  male  and  female  pages 
have  been  outstanding,  in  my  book.  I, 
for  one,  wish  to  give  tribute  to  the  par- 
ticular page  that  I  have  from  my  dis- 
trict, who  has  served  and  will  be  grad- 
uating tomorrow  with  great  distinc- 
tion, Peter  De  Los  Santos.  He  has  been 
a  marvelous  young  man. 

I  think  so  many  people,  my  col- 
leagues, outside  the  confines  of  this  in- 
stitution do  not  realize  what  a  rigid 
test  and  requirement  each  one  of  the 
pages  must  meet  in  order  to  serve  now 
as  a  page  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives as  well  as  the  Senate. 

So  I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Emerson]  and  I 
want  to  wish  godspeed  and  in  all 
future  endeavors  nothing  but  success 
and  happiness  to  each  one  of  these 
pages  who  will  be  graduating  tomor- 
row. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  thing  that  moti- 
vates my  addressing  my  colleagues 
today  is  a  matter  that  is  not  concerned 
with  the  main  preoccupation  of  the 
moment,  as  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs,  that  is  the  current  crisis  that 
is  afflicting  our  financial  institutional 
life  in  the  United  States.  It  is  a  great 
crisis,  unprecedented  in  55  years,  but 
that  is  not  what  I  am  rising  here  for. 

I  am  rising  in  order  to  continue  a 
subject  matter  for  discussion  that  I 
first  began  on  April  1,  1980,  the  Presi- 
dent then  being  President  Jimmy 
Carter.  Then  later  with  great  intensity 
and  great  travail  and  almost  a  demor- 
alizing feeling  during  the  entire  years 
of  President  Reagan's  administration. 

On  April  1,  1980,  for  the  first  time 
since  I  had  come  to  the  Congress  in 


1961,  I  addressed  a  subject  matter  that 
generally  and  popularly  we  tend  to  say 
concerning  what  we  call  Latin  Amer- 
ica, but  which  is,  I  am  afraid,  too  pat  a 
way  for  us  to  continue  to  indulge  in.  I 
think  every  day  that  goes  by  that  we 
continue  in  this  dangerous  indulgence, 
we  are  in  effect  predicting  and  casting 
our  coming  generations,  these  pages 
and  their  children  and  their  grandchil- 
dren, to  a  world  that  we  now  are  shap- 
ing for  them  inexorably,  and  I  think  if 
we  continue,  disastrously,  as  I  have 
said  all  these  8  years. 

On  April  1,  1980,  I  rose  because  and 
I  explained  then  and  I  am  going  to  re- 
capitulate in  order  to  bring  coherency 
to  what  I  am  attempting  to  say  today. 
The  September  prior,  1979,  I  had  re- 
ceived a  visit  from  three  individuals, 
one  of  whom  came  from  my  district 
and  had  served  with  great  distinction 
in  what  turned  out  to  be  military  in- 
telligence with  the  Army  and  who  had 
just  come  back  on  a  particular  tour  to 
attempt  to  visit  the  State  Department, 
after  having  been  in  both  the  recent 
Nicaraguan  revolution,  working  in 
behalf  of  the  security  of  the  American 
Embassy  there,  but  later  in  the 
summer  and  that  September  in  El  Sal- 
vador. What  he  told  me  then  and  pre- 
dicted occurred  just  like  he  had  pre- 
dicted, so  his  plea  to  me  was,  "Can  you 
get  hold  of  somebody  in  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  White  House  and 
advise  them  that  this  and  this  is  hap- 
pening and  this  and  this  is  going  to 
happen  for  sure  and  that  the  U.S.  Em- 
bassy and  the  Ambassador  will  be 
u^.der  great  jeopardy?" 

Well,  I  failed  at  that  time.  There 
have  been  administrations  during 
which  as  an  individual  Member  of  the 
House  I  have  had  ready  access  and 
there  have  been  those  in  which  I  have 
not.  The  one  with  the  greatest  accessi- 
bility was  the  first  President  that  I 
served  under,  Mr.  Kennedy,  who  had 
been  a  friend  of  mine  since  1951  and 
with  whom  I  had  perhaps  the  closest 
personal  association  of  any  other 
President,  including  my  great  fellow 
Texan,  President  Lyndon  Johnson.  Of 
course,  Lyndon  Johnson  was  the  most 
accessible  public  man  I  have  ever 
known,  even  including  local  officials; 
but  other  administrations,  including 
the  Democratic  administration  of 
President  Carter,  were  not  quite  that 
accessible,  and  I  failed  to  convey  to 
the  proper  people  on  the  level  of  some 
judgment-making  evaluations  what 
was  conveyed  to  me. 

The  other  two  individuals  were 
members  of  a  Peace  Corps  group  that 
had  served  in  Guatemala  and  later  in 
El  Salvador.  What  they  said  coincided 
with  what  the  first  one  said. 

Realizing  that  everything  that  had 
been  predicted  happened,  including 
the  machinegunning  of  the  American 
Embassy,  a  serious  threat  to  the  sta- 
bility   of    the    American    diplomatic 
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corps,  as  well  as  others,  I  then  took 
the  floor  on  April  1,  1980.  It  was  my 
way  of  trying  to  communicate  with 
the  administration  and  the  President. 
I  appealed  to  the  President  not  to  suc- 
cumb to  the  temptation  of  sending 
military  contingents,  because  it  was 
then  that  the  first  group  was  decided 
upon  to  be  sent  to  El  Salvador.  Re- 
portedly it  was  going  to  be  no  more 
than  57,  but  as  I  reminded  my  col- 
leagues, it  was  reminiscent  of  what 
happened  in  1963  in  May  in  what 
turned  out  to  be  Vietnam,  that  I  doubt 
seriously  anybody  even  knew  at  that 
time  where  it  was  and  what  had  been 
given  to  me  by  way  of  information  by 
a  then-airman  in  San  Antonio,  the 
same  thing.  I  thought  it  was  ironic 
that  the  same  fact  situation  had 
arisen. 

So  I  asked  the  President  to  please 
initiate  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
American  leaders,  both  through  his 
moral  suasion  of  leadership  which  he 
then  had.  as  well  as  the  tangible  lead- 
ership in  the  councils  of  this  great 
body  in  the  Organization  of  American 
States  and  to  heed  the  Treaty  of  Rio 
and  the  understanding  of  Punta  del 
Este  and  other  prior  understandings, 
and  said  categorically  that  I  felt  the 
administration  and  the  United  States 
would  have  no  more  than  90  days  in 
order  to  assert  its  last  vestigial  residu- 
al influence  as  a  leader,  not  a  military 
leader,  not  a  leader  because  of  its  su- 
perior force,  but  because  it  was  a  natu- 
ral superior  moral  leader. 

D  1200 

It  was  with  great  dismay  that  I  no- 
ticed that  I  was,  of  course,  completely 
overlooked.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  will 
say  that  I  have  received  more  ridicule, 
at  least  in  printed  reports  and  even 
out-and-out  criticisms  on  the  part  of 
my  hometown  papers,  for  even  using 
special  orders  than  I  have  received  any 
other  kind  of  notice,  other  than  some 
very  wonderful  colleagues  who  have 
either  listened  or  have  read  my  words 
and  have  communicated  with  me  their 
equal  concern. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  rest  is  history. 
Mr.  Carter  lost  in  November.  Mr. 
Reagan  came  in  and  immediately  his 
Secretary  of  State,  General  Haig,  an- 
nounced a  policy  of  militarization.  He 
drew  the  line,  so  to  speak,  and  said,  "I 
am  drawing  the  line,  and  I  am  drawing 
it  in  El  Salvador."  That  is  the  smallest 
nation  in  that  whole  isthmus,  and  it  is 
not  a  north-south  issue.  It  is  an  east- 
west  issue,  and  he  said,  "We  are  not 
only  going  to  draw  the  line  here,  if 
necessary  we  will  go  to  the  root  of  the 
cause,"  meaning  Cuba. 

That  was  immediately  reported  as 
not  a  veiled  but  an  outright  promise 
for  direct  military  intervention.  This 
was  a  Secretary  of  State  talking,  not 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  nor  the 
President  himself.  He  was  drawing  the 
line.  He  was  making  it  a  Marxist-Len- 


inist-Cuban issue.  Every  word  that 
came  from  El  Salvador,  as  it  had  from 
Nicaragua,  was  that  in  El  Salvador  we 
had  a  continuing,  continuing  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  masses  of  people  since 
1932,  and  the  bloody  uprising  then 
that  was  crushed  brutally  with  the 
loss  of  over  30,000  lives,  because  at 
that  time  who  even  read  about  those 
countries,  but  the  world  has  shrunk, 
as  I  pointed  out  in  1980. 

Latin  America  is  radically  different 
from  what  it  was  even  5  years  before, 
and  certainly  much  more  than  it  was 
at  the  time  of  Kennedy's  announce- 
ment of  the  partnership,  the  great  alli- 
ance. What  it  meant  was  that  the 
world  has  contracted.  It  has  short- 
ened. There  is  not  the  least  peasant 
submerged  in  the  grossest  of  poverty 
comparable  to  any  anywhere  else  on 
any  other  continent  in  such  places  as 
Guatemala,  where  we  have  suffered 
and  even  aided  and  abetted  genocide 
against  some  of  the  most  impoverished 
groups  of  Indians  in  those  hills  of 
Guatemala  on  which  I  have  spoken 
out  here  in  the  House. 

Anyway,  it  was  with  great  dismay 
that  time  after  time  I  would  repeated- 
ly show  that  what  the  United  States 
was  doing  was  evoking  a  1929  Calvin 
Coolidge  program  without  even  an  ini- 
tial effort  to  proceed  diplomatically. 
Usually  military  is  called  in  when  di- 
plomacy has  failed,  but  in  this  case 
intervention  was  immediately  the  pro- 
gram. I  took  the  floor  and  denounced 
it.  Soon  after  that,  it  became  a  parti- 
san issue,  and  I  was  accused  of  being 
partisan,  forgetting  that  I  first  started 
speaking  out  and  was  equally  critical 
of  a  Democratic  President. 

Today,  I  rise  because  it  should  be  ob- 
vious to  me  and  to  everybody  else,  and 
it  is  with  great  dismay  that  I  say  this, 
and  certainly  it  does  not  give  me  any 
satisfaction  to  say  that  while  it  is  not 
on  the  headlines,  the  question  of 
Panama,  which  incidentally  my  col- 
leagues cannot  say  is  an  issue  of  com- 
munism versus  anticommunism  or 
Russian  penetration.  So  wherein  can 
we  say  that  the  policies  or  the  actions 
that  have  been  the  case  of  this  Gov- 
ernment of  ours,  sometimes  with  the 
actual  aid  and  abettance  of  this  Con- 
gress, have  been  anything  but  bank- 
rupt in  El  Salvador  after  8  years  and 
$4  billion-plus  of  investment?  Where 
are  we?  We  are  not  any  closer  to  any 
kind  of  happy  solution  than  we  were 
then.  In  fact,  we  are  farther  away  and 
with  a  negative  ultimate  presence  of 
the  United  States,  where  we  should  be 
positive  and  affirmative,  and  at  a  time 
when  the  world  is  breaking  into  re- 
gions, Japan  in  the  Far  East  almost  re- 
couping its  co-sphere  of  prosperity  of 
prewar  Japan,  in  Europe  where  they 
are  uniting,  centralizing,  and  now  have 
worked  a  pretty  good  effective 
common  currency,  monetary  system, 
which  again  I  have  been  addressing 
since  1979. 


While  they  are  integrating,  we  seem 
to  be  disintegrating.  We  have  the  nat- 
ural position  to  be  the  leaders  in  every 
way  in  the  New  World.  This  is  our  co- 
sphere  of  influence  and  leadership.  As 
I  said  for  8  years,  we  are  not  going  to 
shoot  ourselves  in  the  hearts  of  what 
we  call  the  Latin  Americans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  with  great  trepi- 
dation exactly  2  years  ago  this  last 
March  5  that  I  introduced  an  impeach- 
ment resolution  based  on  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Reagan  was  violating  not  only  our 
domestic  laws  but  some  of  the  basic 
international  laws,  and  mostly  because 
there  was  no  question  about  it,  that 
preparations  were  well  under  way  for 
a  direct  invasion  of  Nicaragua. 

Always  fortunately  we  have  had,  as 
we  have  had  in  the  civil  side  of  our 
Government,  real  integral  military  ad- 
visers, but  also  as  we  have  had  in  the 
civil  government,  always  had,  the 
danger  of  political  penetration,  and  we 
have  had  political  generals  whose 
advice  has  cost  us  severely  in  the  past, 
all  through  our  history  incidentally, 
but  we  have  also  had  the  profession- 
als, and  their  estimates  were  far  differ- 
ent from  what  the  political  generals 
were  trying  to  tell  the  President, 
President  Reagan. 

I  took  this  floor  repeatedly.  I  am 
convinced  that  when  Speaker  Jim 
Wright  joined  in  speaking  out  in 
warning,  he  doomed  himself,  because 
he  antagonized  the  most  powerful 
forces  of  any  country  in  any  part  of 
the  world,  and  that  I  am  convinced  of. 
I  have  tracked  from  the  moment  he 
even  had  a  dialog  with  Daniel  Ortega, 
for  example,  but  today  I  rise  to  tell  my 
colleagues  that  with  this  stalemate  in 
Panama,  that  90  percent  of  it  has  been 
our  making. 

Gen.  Manuel  Antonio  Noriega  is  a 
product  of  our  confusion  and  our 
counterproductive  mishmash  of  intelli- 
gence agencies  and  their  incapacity  to 
even  communicate  with  each  other. 
Less  than  4  years  ago  Gen.  Manuel 
Antonio  Noriega  was  on  the  payroll  of 
the  CIA  and  was  getting  a  net  total  of 
over  $200,000,  which  is  as  much  as  our 
American  President  receives.  He  was 
cheek-by-jowl  with  such  characters  as 
Colonel  North,  because  he  was  like  the 
criminal  element  in  our  country  that 
our  law-enforcement  agents  unhappily 
worked  with  in  an  effort  to  get  some- 
body else,  who  have  been  so  adept  and 
so  wily  that  they  use  that  in  order  to 
actually  win  out  against  the  law-en- 
forcement agents. 

The  kind  of  narcotics  and  dope  trade 
we  have  had  would  not  be  possible  in 
our  country  unless  there  had  been  a 
hand-in-glove  arrangement  between 
the  political  and  the  business,  and  in 
this  case  it  turned  out  to  be  even  the 
military.  It  could  not  happen  if  that 
kind  of  an  agreement  back  in  the  pe- 
numbra of  the  darkened  rooms  in  the 
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Caribbean  and  the  isthmus  were  not 
taking  place. 

D  1210 
And  General  Noriega,  who  is  a  prod- 
uct not  of  the  military  academy  of  the 
United  States  but  that  of  Peru,  he 
epitomizes,  and  it  is  what  he  has 
banked  on  up  to  now,  that  blatant  na- 
tionalism that  so  stoutly  resists  Ameri- 
can, what  they  call  American  imperial- 
ism. How  could  this  happen  in 
Panama,  where  we  have  total  control? 
Where  we  still  control  their  currency? 
Why  should  he  still  remain  in  power? 
Simply  because,  as  I  was  trying  to 
assess  20  years  ago,  Panama  was  begin- 
ning to  be  the  focal  point  of  what  I 
called  and  still  call  the  Latin  dollar 
market. 

You  have  these  huge  international 
corporate  and  financial  entities  using 
the  special  laws  that  Panama  has  cre- 
ated, far  more  than  even  the  so-called 
secret  Swiss  accounts,  in  order  for 
them  to  launder  this  money.  This  is 
where  Noriega  successfully  nourished 
the  friendship  of  the  chief  drug  mer- 
chants of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
whereas  at  the  same  time,  cheek  by 
jowl,  with  the  American  intelligence 
agents  who  were  saying,  "Hey,  he  is 
helping  us  with  this  dope  trade  con- 
trol." 

How  in  the  world  can  we  say  any- 
thing but  that  we  are  to  blame  when 
in  1984,  for  example,  the  election 
then,  as  soon  as  the  election  was  an- 
nounced the  person  in  control  de- 
clared that  the  vote  had  been  won  by 
his  party,  which  in  effect  was  not  true; 
the  opposition  party  leaders  were 
beaten  up  bloodily.  Did  we  protest? 
No.  Who  was  it?  It  was  Gen.  Manuel 
Antonio  Noriega  in  1984. 

And  what  happened  after  all  that 
beating  up  and  fraudulent  election? 
Secretary  of  State  George  Shultz  went 
down  there  to  his  coronation.  Oh,  but 
then  in  1989,  same  thing,  same  scene, 
and  we  have  to  send  the  troops  down. 
How  were  Americans  treated?  We  have 
one  reason  here,  the  complexity  of  the 
situation  is  that  we  have  better  than 
40.000  Americans  that  are  living  either 
in  the  city  of  Panama  or  elsewhere 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  that  Govern- 
ment, or  off  the  actual  premises  of 
that  part  of  which  we  still  have  con- 
trol, the  bases  and  some  parts  of  the 
commission-ruled  entities. 

The  time  to  have  moved  was  then 
because  it  was  then  that  we  had  as- 
saults on  Americans.  It  was  then  that 
Americans  were  attacked. 

But,  no,  in  fact  camaraderie  was  in- 
creased. We  had,  to  our  shame,  the 
same  thing  the  French  had  when  they 
were  fighting  their  colony  in  Algeria. 
The  French  had  six  different  intelli- 
gence components  working  at  odds 
with  each  other.  And  that  is  what  we 
did.  We  had  Army  intelligence  groups 
bugging  Noriega's  house  while  the  CIA 
is   making   deals   with    him,   DEA   is 


making  deals  with  him,  and  Colonel 
North  is  making  deals  with  him. 

How  else  can  this  be  other  than 
making  us  the  laughingstock? 

So  the  reason  I  am  getting  up  today 
is  to  say  this:  No  matter  what  happens 
to  Noriega,  first,  we  are  not  going  to 
be  able  to  impose  a  democratic  system 
on  people  who  have  not  quite  for 
themselves  reached  that  point.  They 
would  all  secretly  love  for  American 
soldiers  to  move  in  and  bring  them  an 
honest  election.  But  if  we  do  that, 
have  we  given  democracy?  That  is, 
other  than  at  the  price  of  several 
thousand  of  our  soldiers?  Why  should 
we  have  to  do  that  when  we  could  ac- 
complish the  same  thing  by  using  our 
wit  and  our  will  and  just  living  up  to 
the  traditions  of  American,  honest 
Government?  That  is  all.  That  is  all  it 
would  take. 

That  is  what  I  told  Mr.  Carter  on 
April  1,  1980.  That  is  what  I  told  Mr. 
Reagan,  ad  infinitum— some  say  ad 
nauseam— for  8  years.  That  is  what  I 
am  saying  today. 

My  friends,  let  me  tell  you  some- 
thing: 1  do  not  care  how  Noriega  de- 
ports, you  will  not  solve  this  problem, 
we  still  have  the  basic  problem.  We 
still  have  to  learn  to  use  our  ingenuity 
to  discern  the  complexity  of  that  soci- 
ety. 

One  reason  Noriega  has  been  able  to 
stay  there  and  does  not  fear  or  at 
least,  has  controlled  some  of  his  subal- 
terns. After  all,  it  was  General  Torri- 
jos  with  whom  we  made  the  treaty  on 
the  canal  that  made  a  system  where 
there  would  be  only  one  general:  you 
would  have  about  7  colonels  and  about 
some  13  lieutenant  colonels.  But  the 
tradition  there  is  for  them  to  follow 
the  coterie  who  have  studied  at  the 
same  institutions,  and  that  is  at  Latin 
American  war  colleges,  not  United 
States. 

This  has  been  lost  sight  of  in  Amer- 
ica. On  top  of  that,  Noriega  has  been 
able  to  use  the  frustrations  and  the 
racial  strife  that  exists  between  that 
part  of  the  Panamanians  of  negro  de- 
scent and  the  ruling  classes  that  are 
100  percent  white. 

In  1984  there  was  a  candidate  who 
wanted  to  challenge  Mr.  Noriega  and 
Mr.  Noriega  got  him,  and  he  then  said, 
•I  am  going  to  expose  you,"  and  he 
did.  He  accused  Noriega  of  drug  ped- 
ding,  he  accused  Noriega  of  two-timing 
the  United  States  with  respect  to  the 
Nicaraguan  so-called  Contras.  Why,  we 
went  so  far  as  to  get  a  ship  from  the 
Middle  East  with  arms,  routed 
through  Panama,  with  Mr.  Noriega 
supposedly  delivering  those  to  the 
Contras. 

That  blew  up  in  our  faces  because  he 
has  been  on  both  sides,  just  like  a 
criminal  who  is  working  cheek  by  jowl 
with  a  trusting  law  enforcement 
agency  that  does  not  want  to  do  the 
law  enforcement  on  its  own  but  has  to 
have  the  crutch,  the  help  of  an  estab- 


lished criminal  who  sometimes  out- 
smarts them  by  getting  somebody  else 
hooked  and  they  get  an  immunity. 

This  is  pretty  much  what  has  hap- 
pened on  the  international  scene  with 
respect  to  Panama. 

Now  I  will  say  this:  We  should  be 
preparing  our  policies  now.  I  do  not 
know  what  will  happen  if  Noriega  is 
deposed.  He  may  be  deposed  but  you 
will  get  somebody  else  right  now  that 
will  not  be  too  different.  It  will  still  be 
military,  it  still  will  not  be  democratic. 
The  man  that  we  backed,  the  de- 
posed Delvalle,  was  the  man  that  Nor- 
iega put  into  the  presidency  after 
1984.  The  other  man  who  did  expose 
him  was  jailed  and  under  threat  of  his 
life,  was  compelled  to  recant  and  then 
sent  into  exile,  where  he  still  is. 

The  Senate  committee  had  hearings 
from  the  other  leader,  Blandon,  who  is 
on  record  here  in  sworn  testimony,  as 
to  the  same  accusations  and  charges 
against  General  Noriega. 

I  am  sure  that  the  average  Panama- 
nian, with  the  exception  of  those 
whose  nationalism,  whose  fervor  is  so 
great  that  they  can  tolerate  with  the 
fear  of  an  American  invasion  and  they 
can  exalt  that  nationalism:  but  what 
we  have  got  to  consider  is  what  are  we 
going  to  do,  no  matter  how  Noriega 
goes?  What  should  be  our  policy?  How 
should  we  in  order  to  keep— what  is 
that— the  respect  and  good  opinion 
and  the  cooperation  of  the  other  na- 
tions that  share  with  us  the  destiny  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere?  I  say  time  is 
awasting.  We  should  not  fritter  our- 
selves now  on  having  made  a  heel  out 
of  a  guy  that  we  had  all  our  national 
leaders  doing  business  with  and  doing 
it  in  what  I  would  consider  to  have 
been  an  unacceptable  way  had  it  been 
exposed  generally. 


D  1220 
SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Duncan)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Emerson,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  McEwEN.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  Patterson)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mrs.  LowEY  of  New  York,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gonzalez)  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr.  Obey,  for  5  minutes  each  day, 
on  June  14  and  15. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Duncan)  and  to  include 
extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Wylie. 

Mr.  Gingrich  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  Patterson)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  material: ) 

Mr.  Wyden. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Browder. 

Mr.  Roe. 

Mr.  Fazio. 


ADJOURNMENT 
Mr.    GONZALEZ.    Mr.    Speaker. 


I 


move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accord- 
ingly (at  12  o'clock  and  20  minutes 
p.m.),  under  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  Monday,  June 
12.  1989.  at  12  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1332.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation transmitting  a  copy  of  final  regula- 
tions—national diffusion  network,  pursuant 
to  20  U.S.C.  1232(d)(1);  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

1333.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu 
cation  transmitting  a  copy  of  final  regula- 
tions for  the  student  assistance  general  pro- 
visions and  guaranteed  student  loan  and 
PLUS  programs,  pursuant  to  20  U.S.C. 
1232(d)(1):  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

1334.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator. 
Agency  for  International  Development, 
transmitting  for  the  President,  the  annual 
report  for  1987-88  on  the  implementation  of 
section  620(s)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961.  as  amended,  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C. 
2370(sK2):  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

1335.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notification  of  the  Department  of  the 
Navy's  proposed  lease  of  defense  articles  to 
Peru  (Transmittal  No.  19-89).  pursuant  to 
22  U.S.C.  2796(a);  to  the  Committee  on  For 
eign  Affairs. 

1336.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notification  of  the  Department  of  the 
Navy's  proposed  lease  of  defense  articles  to 
Brazil  (Transmittal  No.  24-89).  pursuant  to 
22  U.S.C.  2796(a);  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

1337.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  transmitting  the  semiannual 
report  of  the  activities  of  the  inspector  gen- 
eral for  the  period  ended  March  31.  1989. 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  95-452.  .section  5(b) 
(102  Stat.  2526);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment OF>erations. 

1338.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General 
transmitting  the  Department's  annual 
report  on  actions  taken  to  increase  competi- 


tion for  contracts,  pursuant  to  41  U.S.C.  419; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. 

1339.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
transmitting  a  report  on  activities  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  for  the  calen- 
dar year  1988.  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552(d); 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. 

1340.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Election  Commission,  transmitting  the  14th 
annual  report  on  the  Commission's  activi- 
ties for  1988.  pursuant  to  2  U.S.C.  438(a)(9); 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

1341.  A  letter  from  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors, U.S.  Postal  Service,  transmitting  the 
semiannual  report  on  the  civil  misrepre.sen- 
tation  activities  of  the  U.S.  Postal  Service 
for  the  period  October  1.  1988  through 
March  31.  1989.  pursuant  to  39  U.S.C.  3013 
(97  Stat.  1317);  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

1342.  A  letter  from  the  Coordinator,  Gov- 
ernmental and  Public  Affairs,  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority,  transmitting  a  copy  of  the 
Authority's  statistical  summaries  as  part  of 
their  annual  report  for  the  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning October  1.  1987.  and  ending  September 
30.  1988.  pursuant  to  16  U.S.C.  831h(a);  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation. 

1343.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Veter- 
ans' Affairs,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  a  headstone  allow- 
ance for  prepurchased  grave  markers;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  GONZALEZ:  Committee  on  Banking. 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs.  Supplemental 
report  on  H.R.  1278  (Rept.  101-54.  Pt.  7). 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  APPLEGATE  (for  himself.  Mr. 
BoEHLERT.  Mr.  Bryant.  Mr.  Busta- 
MANTE.  Mrs.  Byron.  Mr.  de  Lugo.  Mr. 
Fish.  Mr.  Hayes  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 

HOCHBRUECKNER.    Mr.    MARTINEZ.    Mr. 

Ravenel.    Mr.    Shays.    Mr.    Skacgs. 

Mr.  Traficant.  and  Mr.  Courter): 
H.R.  2584.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Hazardous 
Materials  Transportation  Act  to  improve 
.safety  with  respect  to  the  transportation  of 
hazardous  materials;  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Public  Works  and  Transportation 
and  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By    Mr.    LELAND    (for    himself.    Mr. 

MoLiNARi.   Mr.   Florio.   Mr.   Sikor- 

sKi.  Mr.  Waxman.  Mr.  Torres.  Mrs. 

RouKEMA.   Mr.    Ford  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.     NowAK.     Mr.     Scheuer.     Mr. 

Markey.  Mr.  Saxton.  Mr.  Smith  of 

New  Jersey,  and  Mr.  Bates); 
H.R.  2585.  A  bill  to  control  the  release  of 
toxic  air  pollutants,  to  reduce  the  threat  of 
catastrophic    chemical    accidents,    and    for 


other    purposes;     to     the    Committee    on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BILIRAKIS: 
H.R.  2586.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  to  provide  further  controls  of  certain 
stationary  sources  of  sulfur  dioxides  and  ni- 
trogen oxides  to  reduce  acid  deposition,  to 
provide  for  the  commercialization  of  clean 
coal  technologies  for  existing  stationary 
sources,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  CONTE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Din- 

GELL,  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina, 

and  Mr.  Davis): 
H.R.  2587.  A  bill  to  conserve  North  Ameri- 
can wetland  ecosystems  and  waterfowl  and 
other  migratory  birds  and  fish  and  wildlife 
that  depend  upon  such  habitats;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisher- 
ies. 

By  Mr.  CONYERS: 
H.R.  2588.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Education  to  make  grants  to  State  and  local 
educational  agencies  and  community-based 
organizations  to  provide  education  programs 
and  other  education-related  services  to  in- 
mates confined  in  correctional  institutions, 
and  to  establish  the  Center  for  Correctional 
Education;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By    Mr.    DeLAY    (for    himself.    Mr. 

Armey.  Mr.  Bliley,  Mr.  Burton  of 

Indiana.    Mr.    Crane.    Mr.    Danne- 

meyer.  Mr.  Douglas.  Mr.  James.  Mr. 

Combest.  Mr.  Bartlett,  Mr.  Barton 

of  Texas.  Mr.  Coble.  Mr.  Gingrich, 

Mr.    Hancock.    Mr.    Ballenger.    Mr. 

Edwards  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Cox.  Mr. 

McMillan   of   North   Carolina,   Mr. 

Dornan  of  California,  Mr.  Donald  E. 

Lukens.      Mr.      Rohrabacher.      Mr. 

Packard.    Mr.    Hansen.    Mr.    Craig. 

Mr.  GiLLMOR.  Mrs.  Vucanovich.  Mr. 

NiELSON   of    Utah.    Mr.    Kolbe.    Mr. 

Stump,  Mr.  Dreier  of  California.  Mr. 

Denny  Smith.  Mr.  McCollum.  Mr. 

Smith   of  Texas.   Mr.   Walker,   Mr. 

Archer,  and  Mr.  Rogers): 
H.R.  2589.  A  bill  to  restore  certain  politi- 
cal rights  to  workers:  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma; 
H.R.  2590.  A  bill  to  provide  a  delay  in  the 
effective  date  of  .section  89  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  until  July  1.  1990;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan  (for  him- 

.self  and  Mr.  Neal  of  Massachusetts): 
H.R.  2591.  A  bill  to  establish  a  national 
program  to  expand  opportunities  for  Ameri- 
cans, especially  students,  to  serve  their  com- 
munities: to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Ms.  SCHNEIDER  (for  herself  and 

Mr.  Frank); 
H.R.  2592.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  study  by 
the  General  Accounting  Office  of  recent 
cutbacks  and  transfers  in  personnel  and  re- 
sources at  local  offices  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Administration,  to  provide  for  a  morato- 
rium on  further  changes  in  staffing  levels  at 
such  offices,  and  to  amend  titles  II  and  XVI 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for 
protective  accountability  for  communica- 
tions with  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SCHUMER  (for  himself.  Mr. 

SoLARZ.     Mr.     Weiss.     Mr.     Hoch- 

brueckner.  Mr.  Owens  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Engel.  and  Mr.  Scheuer): 
H.R.  2593.  A  bill  to  make  the  antitrust 
laws  applicable  for  a  2-year  period  to  any 
professional  baseball  team  that  unfairly  de- 
prives its  supporters  of  the  opportunity  to 
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receive  regular  over-the-air  television  broad- 
casts of  games  in  a  season:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SHAW  (for  himself.  Mr.  Ben- 
nett. Mr.  Fascell.  Mr.  Gibbons.  Mr. 
Young     of  Florida.  Mr.  Lehman  of 
Florida,  Mr.  Ireland.  Mr.  Hutto.  Mr. 
Nelson    of  Florida.  Mr.  McCollum. 
Mr.  BiLiRAKis.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida. 
Mr.   Smith   of  Florida.   Mr.   Grant, 
Mr.  Goss,  Mr.  James,  Mr.  Johnston 
of  Florida,  and  Mr.  Stearns): 
H.R.  2594.  A  bill  to  name  the  Department 
of  Veterans'  Affairs  outpatient  clinic  locat- 
ed at  1900  Mason  Avenue.  Daytona  Beach. 
FL.  as  the  -William  V.  Chappell.  Jr..  Veter- 
ans' Outpatient  Clinic":  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Hampshire: 
H.R.  2595.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  detail  of 
personnel  of  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 
for  border  patrol-related  activities:  jointly. 
to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  and 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Hampshire  (for 
himself.  Mr.  Dornan    of  California. 
Mr.  Rose.  Mr.  Lantos.  Mr.  Pallone. 
Mr.   Carper.   Mr.   Swift,   Mrs.   Col- 
lins.   Mr.    Towns.    Mr.    Roe.    Mr. 
Kleczka.   Mr.   Jacobs,   Mr.   Mrazek. 
Mr.  Stallings.  Mr.  Edwards  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Dymally.  Mr.  Martinez. 
Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Vento.  Mrs.  Schroe- 
DER.   Mr.   Ravenel.  Mr.   Walsh.  Mr. 
Dannemeyer.     Mr.     Hancock.     Mr. 
Hayes    of  Illinois,    and  Mr.  Parris): 
H.R.  2596.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  trans- 
fer of  certain  animals,  commonly  known  as 
the  Silver  Spring  Monkeys,  to  any  of  certain 
entities:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By    Mr.    WYDEN    (for    himself.    Mr. 

Thomas  A.  Luken,  Mr.  Eckart.  Mr. 

Swift,  Mr.  Synar,  Mr.  Markey,  Mr. 

Bates.    Mr.    AuCoin.    Mr.    DePazio. 

Mr.    Gejdenson.    Mr.    Mrazek.    Mr. 

Owens  of  Utah.  Mr.  Fauntroy.  Mr. 

Hughes.     Mr.     Vento.         and     Ms. 

Kaptur): 

H.R.  2597.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Solid  Waste 

Disposal   Act   to   improve   compliance   with 

hazardous  waste  laws  at  Federal  facilities. 

and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 

on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BATES  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Porter.  Mrs.  Johnson  of  Connecti- 
cut, Mr.  Moody,  Mr.  Traficant,  Mrs. 
Byron,  Mr.  Jones  of  Georgia,  Mr. 
Moakley,  Mr.  Panetta,  Mr.  Jones  of 
North  Carolina,  Mr.  Dyson.  Mr. 
Frost.  Mr.  Hiler.  Mr.  Roberts,  Mr. 
Thomas  of  California.  Mr.  Garcia. 
Mr.  Fauntroy.  Mr.  Spratt.  Mr.  de 
Lugo.  Mr.  Conte.  Mr.  Fawell.  Mr. 
Fazio.  Mr.  Frank.  Mr.  Horton.  Mr. 
Martinez,  Mr.  Owens  of  New  York. 
Mr.  LiPiNSKi.  Mr.  Goss.  Mr.  Dwyer 
of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Rangel.  Mr. 
Recula.  Mr.  Shumway.  Mrs.  Col- 
lins. Mr.  Berman.  Mr.  Conyers.  and 
Mr.  Savage): 
H.J.  Res.  291.  Joint  resolution  designating 
November  16.  1989.  as  'Interstitial  Cystitis 
Awareness  Day  ":  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota 
(for  himself.  Mr.  Leland.  Mr.  Bereu- 
ter,  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Penny, 
Mr.  Foglietta,  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Ack- 
ERMAN.  Mr.  McNulty.  Mr.  Faleoma- 
vaega.  and  Mr.  AuCoin); 
H.  Con.  Res.  145.  Concurrent  resolution 
urging  the  President  to  refocus  foreign  as- 


sistance, particularly  food  assistance  to  Cen- 
tral America,  to  reintegrate  refugees  and 
displaced  people  into  the  economic  main- 
stream of  Central  American  nations,  and  to 
improve  the  health,  nutrition,  and  educa- 
tion levels  of  children,  women,  and  others 
most  in  need:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RAHALL: 
H.  Con.  Res.  146.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
designate  January  25,  1990,  as  "American 
Coal  Miner  Day"  in  honor  and  recognition 
of  the  centennial  anniversary  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  ROHRABACHER  (for  himself, 
Mrs.     Saiki,     Mr.     Gingrich,     Mr. 
Dornan  of  California,  Mr.  Hunter, 
Mr.  Smith  of  Vermont,  Mr.  Gunder- 
soN.  Mr.  Faleomavaega.  Mr.  Horton. 
Mr.  Blaz.  Mr.  Cox.  Mr.  Engel.  Mr. 
Dannemeyer.  Mr.  Herger.  Mr.  Lago- 
MARSINO.  Mr.  Hancock.  Mr.  Ritter. 
Mr.  Coleman  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Camp- 
bell   of    California.    Mrs.    Bentley. 
Mr.  Dreier  of  California.  Mr.  Good- 
ling,  and  Mr.  Evans): 
H.  Con.  Res.   147.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  regard- 
ing admissions  of  minority  students  to  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education:  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on   Education   and   Labor  and 
the  Judiciary. 


MEMORIALS 


Uniier  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

143.  By  the  SPEAKER;  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Hawaii,  relative 
to  the  Federal  deficit:  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

144.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Stale  of  Hawaii,  relative 
to  the  Federal  deficit:  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

145.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Hawaii,  relative  to  the  expan- 
sion of  Hawaii's  international  role  in  astron- 
omy: to  the  Committee  on  Science.  Space, 
and  Technology. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  14;  Mr.  Matsui. 

H.R.  45;  Ms.  Schneider. 

H.R.  102;  Mr.  Towns  and  Mr.  Clement. 

H.R.  187:  Mr.  Stenholm.  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr. 
Chapman.  Mr.  Leath  of  Texas,  and  Mr.  Sar- 
palius. 

H.R.  188:  Mr.  Stenholm.  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr. 
Chapman.  Mr.  Leath  of  Texas,  and  Mr.  Sar- 

PALIUS. 

H.R.  454:  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Garcia.  Mr. 
Horton.  Mr.  Ackerman.  Mr.  Dornan  of 
California.  Mr.  Fauntroy.  Mr.  Dwyer  of 
New  Jersey.  Ms.  Pelosi.  Mr.  Rangel.  Mr. 
Dymally.  Mr.  Florio.  Mr.  Lagomarsino. 
Mr.  Wolf.  Mr.  Neal  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Atkins.  Mr.  de  Lugo,  Mrs.  Collins.  Mr. 
Rahall.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Roybal.  and  Ms. 
Kaptur. 

H.R.  633:  Mr.  Dyson  and  Mr.  Smith  of 
Mississippi. 

H.R.  720;  Mr.  Horton. 

H.R.  755:  Mr.  Packard. 

H.R.  775;  Mr.  Ravenel. 

H.R.  799:  Mr.  Johnson  of  South  Dakota 
and  Mr.  Donnelly. 


H.R.  965:  Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Clement,  and 
Mr.  Bryant. 

H.R.  995:  Mr.  Livingston.  Mr.  Dickinson. 
and  Mr.  Smith  of  Mississippi. 

H.R.  1005;  Mr.  Engel.  Mr.  Bilbray.  and 
Mr.  Levine  of  California. 

H.R.  1083;  Mr.  Spence.  Mr.  McNulty.  Mrs. 
Patterson,  Mr.  Hertel,  Mr.  Miller  of 
Washington.  Mr.  Walsh.  Mr.  Parker.  Mr. 
Young  of  Alaska.  Mrs.  Collins,  and  Mr. 
Solomon. 

H.R.  1181;  Mr.  Ireland.  Mr.  Leath  of 
Texas.  Mr.  Mavroules.  Mr.  Stenholm.  and 
Mr.  LiPiNSKi. 

H.R.  1199;  Mrs.  Patterson.  Mr.  Harris. 
Mr.  Rowland  of  Georgia,  and  Mr.   Hoch- 

BRUECKNER. 

H.R.  1291:  Mr.  McCurdy.  Mr.  Kasten- 
meier.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  McHugh.  Mr.  Dwyer  of 
New  Jersey.  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Glickman, 
Mr.  Mavroules,  Mr.  Richardson.  Mr. 
SOLARZ.  Mr.  Hyde.  Mr.  Livingston.  Mr.  Shu- 
STER.  Mr.  CoMBEST.  Mr.  Bereuter.  Mr.  Row- 
land of  Connecticut,  and  Mr.  Dornan  of 
California. 

H.R.  1400:  Mr.  Anderson.  Mr.  Dyson.  Mr. 
Skelton.  Ms.  Long.  Mr.  Frost.  Mr.  Jones  of 
Georgia,  and  Mr.  Cardin. 

H.R.  1416:  Mr.  Darden.  Mr.  Bunning.  Mr. 
Chapman.  Mr.  Clinger.  Mr.  Shumway.  Mr. 
Gingrich.  Mr.  DeFazio.  Mr.  Robinson.  Mr. 
Miller  of  Washington.  Mr.  English.  Mr. 
Paxon.  Mr.  McMillan  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Robert  F.  Smith.  Mr.  Perkins.  Mrs. 
Lloyd.  Mr.  Rahall.  Mr.  Schaefer.  and  Mr. 
Brown  of  California. 

H.R.  1465:  Mr.  Price.  Mr.  Owens  of  New- 
York.  Mr.  DeFazio.  and  Mr.  Shays. 

H.R.  1499:  Mr.  Parker  and  Mr.  Jontz. 

H.R.  1643;  Mr.  Foglietta. 

H.R.  1823:  Mr.  Hutto. 

H.R.  1852:  Mr.  Mavroules.  Mr.  Owens  of 
Utah.  Mr.  Panetta.  and  Mr.  Brennan. 

H.R.  1860;  Mr.  Owens  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Torres.  Mr.  Darden.  Mr.  Hyde.  Mr.  Udall. 
Mr.  DE  Lugo.  Mr.  McCloskey.  and  Mr.  Pack- 
ard. 

H.R.    1931;    Mr.    Harris   and    Mr.    Hoch- 

BRUECKNER. 

H.R.  2051;  Mr.  Evans. 

H.R.  2273;  Mr.  Kolter.  Mr.  Berman.  Mr. 
Bilbray.  Mr.  Boucher,  Mr.  Gonzalez,  Mr. 
Engel.  Mr.  AuCoin.  Mr.  Fauntroy.  Mr. 
Mrazek.  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Stokes. 
Mrs.  BoGcs.  Mr.  Lipinski.  Mr.  Bustamante. 
Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Dorcan  of  North 
Dakota.  Mr.  Volkmer.  Mr.  Walsh.  Ms. 
Kaptur.  Mr.  Poshard.  Mr.  Neal  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Derrick.  Mr.  Jones 
of  Georgia.  Mr.  Savage.  Mr.  Bates,  and  Mr. 
Hertel. 

H.R.  2358;  Mr.  Anthony.  Mr.  Conte.  Mr. 
Edwards  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Fascell.  and 
Mr.  Livingston. 

H.R.  2420;  Mrs.  Roukema.  Mr.  Shays.  Mr. 
Espy,  and  Mr.  Lagomarsino. 

H.R.  2421:  Mr.  Johnson  of  South  Dakota, 
and  Mr.  Rahall. 

H.R.  2460;  Mr.  Ritter.  Mr.  Tallon.  Mr.  de 
Lugo.  Mr.  Payne  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Ridge.  Mr. 
Campbell  of  Colorado,  Mr.  English,  and  Mr. 
Bevill. 

H.R.  2499;  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Petri.  Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr. 
McCloskey.  and  Mr.  Houghton. 

H.R.  2504:  Mr.  Lipinski. 

H.J.  Res.  HI:  Mr.  Wolf.  Mr.  Miller  of 
Washington.  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Coble.  Mr. 
Akaka.  Mr.  Kasich.  Mr.  Ray.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr. 
Towns.  Mr.  Traxler,  Mr.  Atkins.  Mr.  Gej- 
denson. Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  Engel,  Mr.  Dym- 
ally, Mr.  Clement.  Mr.  DeFazio,  Mr.  Bosco. 
Mr.  Blaz.  Mr.  Berman.  Mr.  Costello.  Mr. 
Bliley.   Mr.   de  Lugo.   Mr.   Donnelly.  Mr. 
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Carpek,  Mr.  Espy,  Mr.  Fauntroy.  Mr. 
Parker,  Mr.  Plippo,  and  Mrs.  Collins. 

H.J.  Res.  204:  Mr.  Gillmor,  Mr.  Schaefer, 
Mr.  DE  la  Garza.  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah,  and 
Ms.  Snowe. 

H.J.  Res.  230;  Mr.  DeWine,  Mr.  Akaka. 
Ms.  Oakar,  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr.  Tanner.  Mr. 
Ravenel,  Mr.  Pawell,  Mr.  Robinson,  Mr. 
McMillen  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Harris.  Mr. 
Tauzin,  Mr.  Weldon,  Mr.  Nowak,  Mr. 
Owens  of  Utah,  Mr.  McGrath,  Mr.  Durbin, 
Mr.  Brown  of  Colorado,  Mr.  Madigan,  Mr. 
Stearns,  Mr.  Craig,  Mr.  Schaefer.  Mr. 
Crockett,  Mr.  Vander  Jagt.  Mrs.  Morella. 
and  Mr.  Aspin. 

H.J.  Res.  274:  Mr.  Lent.  Mr.  Rhodes.  Mr. 
Thomas  of  California,  Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr. 
Leach  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Lightfoot,  Mr.  Moor- 
head,  Mr.  Parris,  Mr.  Hoyer,  Mr.  Plippo, 
Mr.  Barnard,  Mrs.  Johnson  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Broomfielo,  Mr.  Whittaker,  Mr.  Hop- 
kins, Mr.  Gallegly.  Mr.  Shays,  Mr.  Miller 
of  Washington,  Mr.  Gunderson,  Mr.  Pack- 
ard, Mr.  Michel,  Mr.  Walsh,  Mr.  Stenholm. 
Mr.  Prost,  Mr.  Plorio.  Mr.  Clinger,  Mr. 
McNuLTY,  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Engel. 


Mr.  Pickle.  Mr.  Perkins,  Mr.  Mavroules. 
Mrs.  Vucanovich,  Mr.  Bartlett,  Mr.  Brown 
of  Colorado.  Mr.  Gingrich.  Mr.  Tauke,  Mr. 
BoNioR,  Mr.  Hutto,  Mr.  Studds,  Mr.  Ra- 
venel. Mr.  Porter.  Mr.  Torricelli,  Mr. 
Borski,  Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  Craig,  Mr. 
Kolter.  Mr.  Kleczka.  Mr.  Sawyer,  Mr. 
Russo.  Mr.  Durbin,  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr. 
Hansen.  Mr.  Parker.  Mr.  Montgomery,  Mr. 
Emerson,  Mr.  Slaughter  of  Virginia,  Ms. 
Slaughter  of  New  York,  Mr.  Swift.  Mr. 
Levin  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Fauntroy.  Mr.  Ham- 
merschmidt.  Mr.  Hochbrueckner,  Mr.  Mor- 
rison of  Washington,  Mr.  Natcher.  Mr. 
Bennett.  Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kansas.  Mr. 
DoRGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr.  Spence,  Mr. 
Moakley.  Ms.  Pelosi.  Mr.  Ritter,  Mr. 
Baker,  Mr.  McCrery.  Mr.  Hunter.  Mr.  An- 
nunzio.  Mr.  Upton.  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr.  Fas- 
cell,  Mr.  Jenkins.  Mr.  Nielson  of  Utah,  Mr. 
Denny  Smith.  Mr.  Dreier  of  California,  Mr. 
Yates.  Mr.  Schumer.  Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr. 
Mrazek.  Mr.  Boehlert.  Mr.  Chapman.  Mr. 
DoRNAN  of  California,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Livingston.  Mr.  Hiler,  Mr.  Paxon. 
Ms.    Snowe.    Mr.    Pashayan,    Mr.    Weldon. 


Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Madigan,  Mr. 
BUECHNER,  Mr.  Bateman,  Mrs.  Saiki,  Mr. 
Henry,  Mr.  Stanceland,  Mr.  Grandy,  Mr. 
QuiLLEN,  Mrs.  Morella,  Mr.  McEwen,  Mr. 
Owens  of  Utah.  Mr.  Ray,  Mr.  Brennan,  Mr. 
Hertel,  Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  Traficant,  Mr.  Pei- 
GHAN,  Mr.  Clement,  Mrs.  Lowey  of  New 
York. 

H.  Con.  Res.  60:  Mr.  Bilirakis. 

H.  Con.  Res.  87:  Mr.  Green.  Mr.  Penny, 
Mr.  McHuGH,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Gallo,  Mr. 
Hiler.  Mr.  Coleman  of  Texas,  Mr.  Faunt- 
roy. Mr.  DeFazio.  Mr.  Mrazek.  Mr.  Burton 
of  Indiana,  Mr.  Sikorski,  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr. 
Hyde,  Mr.  Dymally,  Mrs.  Meyers  of 
Kansas.  Mr.  Walsh,  Mr.  Brown  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  Pawell,  Mrs.  Morella, 
Mr.  Miller  of  California,  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr. 
Owens  of  New  York,  Mr.  Bustamante.  and 
Mr.  Fazio. 

H.  Con.  Res.  130:  Mr.  AuCoin,  Mr. 
Berman.  Mr.  Bustamante,  Mr.  Evans,  Mr. 
Fauntroy,  Mr.  Foglietta,  Mr.  Garcia.  Mr. 
Matsui,  Ms.  Schneider,  and  Mr.  Waxman. 

H.  Res.  120:  Ms.  Snowe  and  Mr.  Inhofe. 
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(Legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  January  3,  1989) 


The  Senate  met  at  11  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Byrd]. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Today's  prayer  will  be  offered  by  the 
guest  chaplain,  the  Reverend  Kenneth 
Landelius,  Chaplain  of  the  Swedish 
Parliament,  Stockholm,  Sweden. 

Father  Landelius. 


We  are  very  grateful  to  you,  Rever- 
end, for  being  here. 


PRAYER 

The  Reverend  Kenneth  Landelius, 
Chaplain  of  the  Swedish  Parliament, 
Stockholm,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Let  us  pray: 

In  God  is  my  salvation  and  my 
glory,  the  rock  of  my  strength  and  my 
refuge,  is  in  God.  Trust  in  Him  at  all 
«mes.— Psalm  62:7,  8. 

Heavenly  Father,  we  thank  You  for 
this  new  day.  We  believe  that  our 
thoughts,  courage,  and  work  are  in 
Your  hands. 

With  Your  vision  of  peace,  justice, 
and  health  in  our  hearts  we  can  build 
a  new  world,  with  people  and  nations 
living  in  a  spiritual  unity. 

You  know  who  we  are.  But  You  also 
know  what  we  can  be  when  Your 
Spirit  lives  within  us.  For  each  one  of 
us  You  take  care,  when  You  look  upon 
us  it  is  always  with  the  love  of  a 
father.  You  are  the  Creator,  full  of 
love  and  grace.  Let  Your  word  and 
wisdom  guide  us  in  our  work  today. 

Give  us  freedom  to  find  our  security 
not  only  in  what  we  can  touch  with 
our  hands  and  see  with  our  eyes. 

The  world,  with  all  nations  and 
people,  belongs  to  You,  Father.  There- 
fore, You  have  a  meaning  with  every 
moment  of  life. 

Believing  in  Your  plan  for  mankind 
we  leave  our  lives  in  Your  hands  today 
and  always.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  proceedings  be  approved  to 
date. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

THE  GUEST  CHAPLAIN'S 
THOUGHTFUL  WORDS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate, 
I  extend  to  our  distinguished  guest 
chaplain  our  gratitude  for  his  presence 
here  today  and  for  his  thoughtful 
words.  We  hope  that  the  actions  of 
the  U.S.  Senate  can  live  up  to  the 
standard  in  the  words  expressed  by 
Reverend  Landelius  this  morning. 


SCHEDULE 


Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  fol- 
lowing the  time  for  the  two  leaders 
this  morning  there  will  be  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  morning  business 
not  to  extend  beyond  12  noon  with 
Senators  permitted  to  speak  therein 
for  up  to  5  minutes  each. 

At  noon  today  the  Senate  will  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Item  No.  77,  H.R.  1722,  the  natural  gas 
deregulation  bill.  It  is  expected  that 
there  will  be  rollcall  votes  on  amend- 
ments to  that  legislation  during  the 
day  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  leader  time  and  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  the  time  of  the  ma- 
jority leader  is  reserved. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Republi- 
can leader  under  the  order. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  Presiding  Of- 
ficer. I  would  like  to  ask  the  majority 
leader  if  he  has  any  idea  of  what  may 
be  the  agenda  for  tomorrow,  Friday. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  made  no  decision  in  that  regard. 
It  will  depend  to  some  extent  upon  the 
course  of  events  today.  I  do  expect  to 
consult  with  the  distinguished  Repub- 
lican leader,  the  managers  of  the  legis- 
lation and  others,  and  to  have  an  an- 
nouncement on  that  during  the  day 
today. 


MINIMUM  WAGE 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  3  weeks 
ago— yes,  3  long  weeks  ago— Congress 
adopted  the  conference  agreement  on 
the  minimum  wage.  But  according  to 
the  latest  intelligence  reports,  the 
agreement  has  not  been  sighted  any- 
where near  the  White  House.  It  is  sit- 
ting somewhere  on  somebody's  desk 
here  in  the  Senate.  It  is  being  held 
hostage. 

When  the  Senate  adopted  the  con- 
ference agreement  last  month,  I  can 
recall  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Massachusetts  saying  that  a  minimum 
wage  increase  was  necessary  so  that 


"anyone  who  wants  to  work  in  Amer- 
ica will  not  be  condemned  to  a  life  of 
poverty. "  And  I  can  recall  my  friend— 
the  distinguished  majority  leader- 
saying  that  the  "livelihoods  of  our 
lowest  paid  workers  were  at  stake."  He 
said  that  the  working  poor  "are  about 
to  be  held  hostage  to  the  President's 
perceived  political  needs." 

Who  are  the  hostage-takers  here? 
Who  is  holding  up  the  process?  Who  is 
playing  politics  at  the  expense  of  the 
working  poor  of  this  country?  Who  is 
holding  on  to  the  conference  agree- 
ment so  that  they  can  travel  around 
the  country  and  bash  the  President? 

Mr.  President.  I  think  it  is  about 
time  to  free  up  the  process.  It  is  about 
time  for  Congress  to  free  the  mini- 
mum wage  bill  and  send  it  to  the 
President. 

Last  month  on  this  floor.  I  urged,  as 
others  urged,  that  we  had  to  move  on 
to  the  minimum  wage.  We  know  the 
President  is  going  to  veto  it.  He  said 
he  would  veto  it.  He  made  a  good  faith 
offer  to  the  Congress.  $4.25  an  hour 
over  a  3-year  period  with  a  6-month 
training  wage. 

So  I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to 
move  ahead.  We  must  allow  the  proc- 
ess to  work. 

If  the  President  vetoes  the  confer- 
ence agreement,  it  will  not  come  as 
any  surprise  and  I  think  my  colleague 
from  Utah,  Senator  Hatch,  who  has 
been  leading  the  effort  on  this  side, 
certainly  will  not  be  surprised.  I  do  not 
believe  that  my  friend  from  Massachu- 
setts, Senator  Kennedy,  will  be  sur- 
prised. There  have  been  no  surprises. 

In  fact.  I  have  had  printed  in  the 
Record  a  letter  from  the  President 
saying  he  would  veto  any  bill  that 
raised  the  minimum  wage  to  more 
than  $4.25  an  hour  over  a  3-year 
period  and  that  did  not  contain  a  6- 
month  training  wage. 

I  think  we  have  missed  the  point  in 
the  debate  on  the  minimum  wage.  We 
are  not  talking  about  increasing  the 
minimum  wage  for  the  working  poor, 
because  the  profile  of  most  workers 
who  receive  the  minimum  wage  says 
otherwise:  Most  minimum  wage  earn- 
ers are  single,  they  are  25  years  of  age 
or  under,  and  they  are  not  the  heads 
of  households.  While  no  one  will  advo- 
cate that  you  can  live  on  $3.35  an  hour 
or  $4  an  hour,  it  would  seem  to  me 
that  we  have  to  look  at  the  simple 
facts. 

How  many  jobs  have  we  lost  in  the 
process?  How  many  small  businessmen 
and  women  will  be  forced  to  reduce 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate 
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their  work  forces  if  they  are  forced  to 
raise  the  minimum  wage  to  the  stand- 
ard advocated  by  the  other  party? 

So,  I  would  hope,  and  I  believe  I  can 
speak  for  the  President,  that  we  can 
resolve  this  issue,  resolve  it  very  quick- 
ly. But  we  cannot  do  it  until  the  Presi- 
dent gets  the  conference  agreement, 
until  he  has  something  to  look  at, 
something  to  veto.  The  President  will 
then  deliver  an  appropriate  veto  mes- 
sage and  hopefully  we  can  act  quickly 
on  this  matter,  reach  some  agreement 
among  Republicans  and  Democrats, 
and  have  a  bill  that  the  President  can 
sign  that  will  be  of  help  to  the  Ameri- 
can workers  and  the  working  poor  and 
to  others  who  benefit  from  the  mini- 
mum wage. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  free  up  the 
conference  agreement.  Send  it  to  the 
White  House.  The  President  is  avail- 
able to  veto  it. 

When  he  does  that,  we  will  start  the 
process  over  and  perhaps  this  time 
around  we  can  find  some  way  to  re- 
solve any  remaining  issues. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  the  remaining  time 
of  the  Republican  leader  is  reserved. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  morning 
business  to  extend  until  the  hour  of  12 
o'clock  noon  with  Senators  permitted 
to  speak  therein  for  not  to  exceed  5 
minutes  each. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CONRAD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  is 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  CONRAD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

[The  remarks  of  Mr.  Conrad  per- 
taining to  the  introduction  of  S.  1150 
are  located  in  today's  Record  under 
"Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions. "] 

Mr.  CONRAD.  I  thank  the  Chair 
and  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Republican  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  do  I  have 
any  leader  time  remaining? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Republican  leader  has  5  minutes  25 
seconds  remaining. 


its  first  test  at  the  ballot  box  and  it 
went  down  to  a  resounding  defeat. 
Voters  in  Fremont,  CA.  looked  the 
issue  square  in  the  face  and  said  loud 
and  clear,  "No  thanks. "  The  totals 
were  22  percent  for  the  bill  and  78  per- 
cent against  it. 

The  voters  in  Fremont  rejected  a 
measure  requiring  local  residents  and 
businesses  to  pay  a  special  tax  for  day 
care  for  all  children,  which  is  also  the 
essence  and  the  centerpiece  of  the 
ABC  bill.  The  initiative  would  have 
provided  portable  classrooms,  training 
for  child  care  workers,  and  child  care 
vouchers  for  poor  families.  Sound  fa- 
miliar? It  sounds  just  like  the  ABC  bill 
to  me,  and  I  think  to  many  of  the 
voters. 

Mr.  President,  some  of  the  liberals 
have  been  promoting  ABC  legislation 
in  this  body  where  all  the  taxpayers 
would  pay  money  for  day  care.  The 
American  people  do  not  want  ABC. 
Like  President  Bush,  the  American 
people  want  child  care  decisions  left  to 
individual  families.  In  the  words  of  Mi- 
chael Samson,  the  Fremont  vote  was 
"a  resounding  victory  for  those  family 
values  that  have  gotten  us  this  far." 

The  voters  in  Fremont  were  not 
fooled  by  the  rhetoric  surrounding 
ABC.  Under  the  ABC  bill,  for  example, 
the  Federal  Government  would  pro- 
vide standards  for  every  State  and 
every  community,  specifying  what 
they  would  have  to  do  to  qualify  for 
day  care  center  license.  I  believe  that 
the  more  the  American  people— not 
the  lobbyists,  not  the  people  inside  the 
beltway,  but  the  American  people,  the 
voters  of  Fremont,  the  taxpayers  of 
any  other  community  in  America— the 
more  they  take  a  look  at  the  ABC  bill. 
and  all  the  money  we  are  going  to 
spend,  like  the  vote  in  Fremont,  the 
result  would  be  about  78  percent 
against  and  22  percent  for. 

So  the  more  the  American  people 
see  of  this  idea  the  less  they  will  like 
it.  ABC  is  not  the  American  way,  as 
demonstrated  in  a  resounding  way  by 
the  voters  of  Fremont.  CA,  on  Tues- 
day of  this  week. 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection  the  remaining  time 
of  the  Republican  leader,  under  the 
standing  order,  is  reserved. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
junior  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Mur- 
KOWSKil  is  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  thank  the 
Chair.  I  wish  my  friend  a  good  morn- 
ing. 


ABC  CHILD  CARE 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  this  Tues- 
day the  ABC  child  care  bill  was  put  to 


OSCAR  GUARDERAS,  JR. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President, 
on  June  1,  1989.  a  fine  young  Alaskan 
and  former  staff  member  of  mine. 
Oscar  Guarderas.  Jr..  passed  away.  My 


staff  and  I  mourn  the  loss  of  a  good 
friend  and  colleague. 

I  have  known  the  Guarderas  family 
for  many  years.  Oscar's  parents  emi- 
grated from  Peru  almost  30  years  ago, 
and  they've  been  hard  working  and 
very  successful  United  States  citizens 
ever  since.  In  each  of  their  children, 
they  instilled  a  love  of  their  new  coun- 
try and  a  strong  work  ethic. 

When  Oscar  Guarderas,  Jr.,  was  on 
my  staff,  we  quickly  learned  that  he 
was  someone  you  could  count  on  when 
a  difficult  or  unusual  task  was  at 
hand.  Whenever  Oscar  was  challenged 
to  accomplish  the  impossible,  he 
always  managed  to  do  it  with  ease  and 
good  humor.  After  a  youthful  smile 
and  a  quick  glance  at  the  clipboard  he 
always  carried.  Oscar  would  always 
say.  'no  problem.  I  can  take  care  of 
that  for  you."  And  you  know,  he 
always  did. 

Even  before  he  came  to  Washington. 
DC,  to  work  on  my  staff  as  a  special 
assistant.  Oscar  was  always  involved  in 
government  and  politics.  As  a  student, 
he  encouraged  participation  in  student 
government  and  extracurricular  activi- 
ties and  often  served  as  a  bilingual 
aide.  He  also  served  as  a  national  com- 
mitteeman for  the  Alaska  Young  Re- 
publicans and  cofounded  the  Republi- 
can National  Hispanic  Assembly  in 
Alaska.  Oscar  was  recently  appointed 
an  Honorary  Peruvian  Consul  for 
Alaska. 

After  leaving  my  staff,  Oscar  went  to 
work  for  the  National  Hispanic  Assem- 
bly. He  later  moved  to  California  to 
open  a  branch  of  his  family's  business 
and  test  the  political  waters. 

He  was  so  young,  Mr.  President.  At 
the  age  of  29  he  leaves  behind  a  loving 
wife  and  newborn  son,  his  parents  and 
sisters,  and  a  host  of  friends  around 
the  country. 

We  have  lost  a  special  friend  and  a 
future  leader;  we  will  miss  him. 


ELECTIONS  IN  POLAND 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President, 
recently,  the  ruling  Communist  Party 
of  Poland  conceded  defeat  in  that 
country's  first  competitive  election  in 
over  40  years. 

In  an  unprecedented  move,  the  Jaru- 
zelski  regime  admitted— 2  days  before 
the  official  election  returns  were 
scheduled  to  be  reported— that  the 
newly  legalized  trade  union  Solidarity 
and  the  opposition  had  won  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  seats  con- 
tested in  the  Polish  Parliament. 

For  40  years.  Mr.  President,  the 
Polish  people  have  lived  under  the 
often  brutal  and  consistently  oppres- 
sive yoke  of  Communist  dictatorship. 
For  40  years,  the  economic  and  politi- 
cal will  of  the  Polish  people  has  been 
stifled  by  oppression  at  home  and 
Soviet  military  might  abroad. 
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On  Sunday,  the  lid  that  has  con- 
tained the  self-determination  of  the 
Polish  people  was  briefly  lifted,  and 
the  message  that  issued  forth  was  un- 
equivocal: The  system  that  has  ruled 
Poland  for  over  40  years  is  rejected  as 
a  legitimate  political  and  economic 
model. 

Even  under  the  conditions  built  into 
the  electoral  process  that  guaranteed 
the  party  a  majority  regardless  of  the 
outcome,  the  Polish  people  delivered  a 
sound  defeat  to  the  party.  It  is  pro- 
jected that  the  opposition,  led  by  Soli- 
darity, captured  100  percent  of  the 
seats  they  were  allowed  to  compete  for 
in  the  Sejm,  or  parliament. 

Early  returns  also  show  that  the  op- 
position candidates  may  have  taken  98 
of  the  seats  in  the  newly  created 
Polish  Senate— the  first  fully  demo- 
cratically elected  legislative  body  in 
the  history  of  the  Soviet  bloc. 

What  these  dramatic  results  will 
mean  for  the  future  of  governance  in 
Poland  is  difficult  to  predict.  Solidari- 
ty leaders  had  urged  that  the  Polish 
people  exercise  restraint  in  casting 
their  ballots  last  week.  They  feared  an 
overwhelming  defeat  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party  candidates  could  disrupt  the 
fragile  compromise  reached  in  the 
roundtable  agreement  between  Soli- 
darity and  the  party. 

Mr.  President,  it  appears  that  the 
rulers  of  Poland  have  suffered  such  a 
defeat.  Perhaps  it  was  too  much  to 
expect  of  a  weary  and  frustrated  elec- 
torate that  it  not  seize  completely  its 
first  opportunity  in  over  four  decades 
to  speak  its  collective  mind. 

In  the  face  of  this  defeat.  General 
Jaruzelski  and  the  party  leadership 
are  to  be  commended  for  their  grace- 
ful words  of  acceptance  of  the  people's 
will  as  expressed  in  these  elections. 
Their  pledge  to  continue  on  the  path 
of  democracy  is  one  that  the  West  will 
watch  closely. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  time  for 
those  who  believe  in  democracy  to 
gloat.  Now  is  the  time  for  the  United 
States  to  express  its  hope  that  the 
party  and  the  opposition  can  work 
peacefully  together  toward  the  resto- 
ration of  democracy  in  Poland. 


ALASKA'S  OILSPILL  CLEANUP 
Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  just  returned  from  an  extensive 
trip  to  my  State.  I  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  in  nine  townhall 
meetings,  listening  to  nearly  450  Alas- 
karis  express  themselves  with  regard 
to  the  significance  of  the  spill,  the 
frustrations,  the  indignation,  of  the  in- 
adequacies and  the  progress  that  has 
taken  place,  and  the  general  concern 
over  the  cleanup  operation. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
there  is  a  very  concentrated  cleanup 
underway  in  Prince  Willian  Sound. 
There  is  a  need  to  do  more.  I  suggest 
that  since  berthing  facilities  are  the 


criteria  which  determine  the  number 
of  personnel  that  work  in  the  area,  in- 
stead of  working  one  shift,  we  work 
two  shifts.  Winter  is  going  to  be  upon 
us  about  September  15.  At  that  time 
mother  nature  will  take  over,  but  we 
must  satisfy  ourselves  that  we  are 
doing  all  we  can.  The  presence  of  our 
Navy  in  providing  berthing  facilities, 
namely  places  for  workers  to  sleep  so 
they  can  go  out  and  clean  up  the 
beaches,  has  certain  limitations,  but 
one  ship  is  being  replaced,  the  Juneau, 
by  the  Cleveland.  I  think  it  is  appro- 
priate to  request  that  the  Juneau 
return  with  a  new  crew  that  will  add 
another  400-some-odd  berths  that  will 
enable  them  to  two-shift.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  summertime  remaining 
and,  if  necessary,  they  can  put  up 
portable  lights  on  the  beaches.  What 
we  want  to  be  able  to  say  at  the  end  of 
this  summer  is  that  we  did  everything 
humanly  possible. 

We  have  another  significant  concern 
which  is  the  oil  that  hats  moved  out- 
side of  Prince  William  Sound.  It  has 
moved  in  a  northerly  direction,  as  pre- 
dicted by  a  biologist  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Alaska  and  publicized  to  a  great 
degree  by  my  senior  colleague,  Senator 
Stevens.  It  is  indeed  a  reality.  NOAA 
and  others  suggested  the  oil  would  not 
move  in  any  volume  outside  of  Prince 
William  Sound.  It  has.  The  conse- 
quences are  yet  to  be  known.  We  are 
seeing  our  salmon  seasons  delayed  as 
we  concern  ours  with  ensuring  that 
the  quality  of  the  resorces  is  main- 
tained but  nevertheless  the  outcome 
of  the  flow  of  oil  moving  into  this  very 
productive  area  has  yet  to  be  deter- 
mined. We  know  there  are  going  to  be 
substantial  claims  against  Exxon.  We 
know  we  are  going  to  have  to  do  more, 
involving  the  local  citizens  and  com- 
munities, to  clean  up  the  oil,  with  a 
scheme  where  perhaps  they  are  paid 
by  what  they  pick  up  instead  of  leav- 
ing it  to  contractors.  The  actual  fish- 
erman who  can  take  care  of  himself  on 
his  boat  could  go  out  and  sop  up  the 
mousse  and  sell  it  in  bags  to  Exxon  or 
have  a  provisional  barge  where  it 
could  be  directed. 

But  further,  Mr.  President,  what  we 
need  is  legislation,  and  this  legislation 
should  have  the  input  of  the  local 
people. 

But  it  is  not  just  a  problem  in  my 
State  of  Alaska.  It  is  just  not  a  prob- 
lem the  senior  Senator  from  Alaska, 
Mr.  Stevens,  or  our  Representative, 
Representative  Young,  have  to  con- 
tend with.  It  is  a  problem  facing  the 
entire  Nation,  sis  we  address  the  ade- 
quacy of  our  contingency  and  contain- 
ment plans  in  the  ports  that  are  major 
crude  oil  ports  and  the  realization  of 
whether  they  have  adequate  contin- 
gency and  containment  plans  and 
what  they  can  do  to  improve  them. 

The  legislation  should  involve  par- 
ticipation from  the  people.  This  is 
what  occurred  in  the  townhall  meet- 


ings that  we  held  in  Alaska.  Previous- 
ly, we  had  industry  alone  operating 
the  port.  There  was  no  oversight  from 
those  who  used  the  water  and  who 
used  the  land,  whether  it  be  for  fish- 
ing or  tourism  or  other  purposes, 
those  people  that  could  remain  objec- 
tive and  make  a  contribution  in  ad- 
dressing the  adequacy  of  contingency 
and  containment  plans. 

What  we  need  are  local  citizens, 
those  who  really  have  the  most  to  lose 
if  a  spill  occurs,  in  a  workable  over- 
sight process.  The  feeling  is  that  un- 
known bureaucrats,  oil  industry  repre- 
sentatives, do  not  protect  the  local  in- 
terests but  our  next  door  neighbors 
will.  We  can  trust  our  neighbors. 

Mr.  President,  this  particular  legisla- 
tion which  I  will  be  introducing  very 
shortly  is  the  Marine  Oil  Terminal 
Citizens  Environmental  Oversight  Act. 
It  covers  the  contingency  plan.  It  re- 
quires the  preparation  of  local  oil  spill 
contingency  plans  in  each  area  of  the 
United  States  where  a  marine  terminal 
is  located. 

A  local  contingency  plan  must  be 
consistent  with  the  national  oil  and 
hazardous  substance  pollution  contin- 
gency plan.  All  local  plans  must  be  ap- 
proved by  the  local  Marine  Oil  Termi- 
nal Citizens  Environmental  Oversight 
Act  Council  before  it  is  submitted  to 
the  President  for  his  approval.  The 
citizens  council  establishes  a  Marine 
Oil  Terminal  Citizens  Environmental 
Oversight  Council  in  every  area  of  the 
United  States  where  a  marine  oil 
crude  terminal  is  located. 

The  council  could  consist  of  perhaps 
11  members,  6  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, and  5  by  the  Governor  of  the 
State.  The  council  members  would  be 
resident  of  the  area  in  general  where 
the  terminal  is  located.  In  my  State  we 
anticipate  two  councils,  one  in  the 
Cook  Inlet  area  in  general,  and  one  in 
the  Valdez  area.  Both  are  areas  where 
we  take  in  crude  oil. 

The  council  will  be  empowered  to 
monitor  the  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  terminal.  The  council  will 
be  authorized  to  hire  technical  and 
professional  staff,  and  to  contract  for 
environmental  council  monitoring 
services  in  order  to  carry  out  its  re- 
sponsibility. 

The  council  will  be  funded  through 
grants  from  the  oil  spill  technology  re- 
search and  development  fund,  through 
throughput  over  the  port,  or  a  combi- 
nation of  either,  or  a  Federal  appro- 
priation. 

The  research  and  development  fund 
creates  an  oil  spill  technology  research 
development  fund  in  itself.  The  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  will  be  responsible  for 
administering  the  fund. 

The  fund  will  be  used  to  make 
grants  to  the  local  citizens  council  for 
the  hiring  of  staff,  contracting  for  en- 
vironmental  council    and   monitoring 
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services,  and  the  fund  will  be  used  to 
make  grants  to  carry  out  research  and 
development  of  oil  spill  prevention, 
containment,  and  advanced  tech- 
nology. 

The  fund  will  be  financed  by  an  as- 
sessment, as  I  have  indicated,  and  a 
combination  of  crude  oil  going  over 
the  terminal  or  am  appropriation. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  an  original 
idea.  This  came  from  an  area  in  Great 
Britain,  the  Shetland  Islands,  where  in 
1978  they  opened  a  major  oil  terminal 
in  Great  Britain  called  SuUom  Voe.  In 
1978.  1  month  after  the  opening,  they, 
too,  had  a  disaster.  The  Esso  Bemicia 
slammed  into  a  jetty  tearing  a  24-foot 
hole  in  the  side,  and  within  a  few 
hours  1,174  tons  of  crude  oil  spilled 
into  the  harbor  waters,  and  that  was 
not  the  least  of  it.  To  begin  with,  the 
containment  effort  did  not  work  as  it 
was  supposed  to.  The  tug  that  was  to 
take  the  barge  out  had  a  dead  battery, 
and  Murphy's  law  began  to  take  over. 
Everything  that  could  possibly  go 
wrong  began  to  go  wrong,  and  they 
lost  another  374  tons. 

Finally,  when  it  was  over,  there  were 
80  miles  of  shoreline  fouled,  4,000  dead 
birds  and  rare  sheep,  and  other  mam- 
mals were  lost  as  well. 

As  a  consequence,  they  formed  a  citi- 
zens advisory  council  similar  to  what  I 
have  outlined  to  you,  Mr.  President, 
and  I  think  from  their  justification  for 
this  local  involvement  we  can  learn 
from  our  neighbors. 

As  I  have  indicated  the  citizens 
council  in  working  in  partnership  with 
industry  works  in  the  Shetland  Islands 
at  SuUom  Voe.  It  is  a  partnership  be- 
tween local  residents  and  industry  and 
the  idea  was  suggested  as  I  have  indi- 
cated  

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Again,  the  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  again  has  expired. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  wonder  in 
view  of  the  fact  no  other  of  my  col- 
leagues are  seeking  recognition  that  I 
might  continue  on  a  few  more  mo- 
ments. 

The  PRESIDE^JT  pro  tempore.  How 
many  additional  minutes  does  the  Sen- 
ator request? 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  would  antici- 
pate 3  or  4  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  MurkowskiI  is  recog- 
nized for  an  additional  4  minutes. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  thank  the 
Chair.  I  am  deeply  grateful. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  indicated, 
this  is  patterned  after  an  existing 
workable  program  in  Great  Britain.  It 
resulted  in  a  partnership  developing 
between  the  local  residents  and  the  in- 
dustry. This  idea  was  suggested  at  a 
town  hall  meeting  in  Cordova,  AK,  by 
two  Cordova  fishermen  that  had  actu- 
ally been  over  and  observed  what  was 
going  on.  I  complimented  my  Alaskans 
who  have  sought  out  innovative  appli- 


cations of  legislation  that  can  work 
perhaps  not  only  in  Alaska  but 
throughout  the  United  States  by  in- 
volving local  personnel  in  an  advisory 
capacity  from  the  general  areas  that 
are  sensitive  to  what  is  going  on. 

In  our  particular  instance  of  Prince 
William  Sound,  our  fishermen  are  out 
there  observing  the  movement  of  ice 
calving  off  the  Columbia  Glacier. 
They  have  an  internally  different 
point  of  view  than  those  running  the 
terminal,  those  who  are  moving  the  oil 
out  of  the  Port  of  Valdez  and  given 
the  responsibility  to  have  an  input  on 
contingency  containment  and  new 
technology  in  booms.  It  is  recognized 
that  the  technology  that  was  in  exist- 
ence and  ready  for  this  spill  was  20-  to 
30-year-old  technology.  The  new  tech- 
nology has  been  primarily  in  Europe, 
and  we  have  seen  it  in  the  Soviet 
Union  as  well.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
have  brought  a  Soviet  skimming  vessel 
over.  It  is  still  on  station  in  Alaska, 
and  it  represents  technology  within 
the  last  2  years. 

So  we  have  been  very  happy  to  in- 
corporate the  suggestions  from  Alas- 
kans in  the  series  of  town  hall  meet- 
ings, the  Alaskans  I  have  heard  from. 
We  are  working  with  the  people  at 
Sullom  Voe  to  refine  their  concepts.  I 
have  had  conversations  with  them  by 
phone.  I  intend  to  have  some  of  my 
staff  visit  there.  We  can  learn  much 
from  others  who  had  the  effects  of 
devastating  oil  spills,  and  much  can 
and  should  be  done.  We  can  learn 
from  the  lessons  of  Sullom  Voe. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle entitled  'The  Lesson  of  Sullom 
Voe"  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Lesson  of  Sullom  Voe 

When  the  oil  terminal  at  Sullom  Voe 
opened  in  November  1978  it  wa-s  hailed  as 
Europe's  largest  and  most  modern  oil  port. 

One  month  to  the  day  after  the  port  of 
Sullom  Voe  opened  disaster  struck.  While 
attempting  to  berth,  the  tanker  Esso  Bemi- 
cia slammed  into  a  jetty,  tearing  a  24  foot 
hole  in  its  side.  Within  minutes  more  than 
1,174  tons  of  fuel  oil  spilled  into  the  har- 
bor's waters.  This  was  well  within  the  2,000 
tons  that  the  oil  spill  contingency  plan  had 
anticipated,  and  that  the  port  was  supposed- 
ly capable  of  handling.  However,  from  the 
start  it  was  apparent  that  the  plan  had  not 
anticipate  a  number  of  problems.  To  begin 
with,  the  first  boom,  designed  to  trap  a  spill 
in  the  harbor  area  was  not  deployed  for  12 
hours,  allowing  374  tons  of  oil  to  escape. 
One  reason  for  this  delay  was  that  the  boat 
in  charge  of  deploying  the  boom  would  not 
start  because  its  battery  had  been  allowed 
to  run  down.  In  addition,  a  second  boom  had 
to  be  brought  from  a  nearby  facility  and 
was  not  deployed  until  48  hours  had 
elapsed.  On  the  fifth  day  of  the  spill  both 
booms  failed  allowing  another  600  tons  of 
oil  out  of  the  harbor.  The  result  of  this  spill 
was  catastrophic  for  these  small  islands. 
more  than  79  miles  of  shoreline  were  fouled 
by  oil.  nearly  4,000  birds  were  killed,  along 


with  a  number  of  rare  sheep  and  other 
mammals  in  and  near  the  port. 

In  light  of  this  disaster  and  the  subse- 
quent failure  of  the  contingency  plan  the 
responsibilities  of  the  Sullom  Oil  Terminal 
Environmental  Advisory  Group  <SOTEAG) 
were  expanded  to  give  citiziens  a  direct  advi- 
sory role  in  contingency  planning.  In  addi- 
tion, the  membership  group  was  broadened 
to  include  local  leaders  and  experts  from 
universities  and  environmental  groups. 

In  response  to  the  spill  SOTEAG  imple- 
mented a  series  of  changes  in  the  terminals 
operations  and  its  oil  spill  contingency  plan. 
First,  each  ship  coming  into  the  harbor 
must  be  guided  by  a  licensed  local  harbor 
pilot.  Radar  surveillance  is  maintained  of  all 
ships  entering  or  departing  port,  and  aerial 
surveillance  of  traffic  verifies  location, 
movement  and  assures  that  no  directly  bal- 
last is  discharged.  In  case  of  emergency, 
tugs  with  directional  jet  propulsion  are 
available  to  berth  tankers.  Each  jetty  is  now 
equipped  with  a  doppler  radar  which  in- 
forms the  ship's  master  of  the  speed  at 
which  his  is  closing  on  the  jetty.  In  the 
event  of  a  spill  there  is  a  trained  oil  clean 
up  crew  on  hand  at  all  times.  Instead  of  one 
boom  there  are  now  three  on  hand,  and 
these  booms  have  been  tested  to  insure  that 
they  maintain  containment  even  in  adverse 
weather.  Finally,  the  Port  Master  has  the 
authority  to  clo.se.  and  will  close,  the  port 
due  to  poor  weather,  or  refuse  berth  to  a 
tanker  with  a  history  of  accidents  or  pollu- 
tion. 

Senator  Murkowski  believes  that  the 
United  States  can  take  a  lesson  from  the  ex- 
perience of  Sullom  Voe  and  implement  simi- 
lar citizen  advisory  groups  for  each  major 
oil  port.  These  groups  would  function  much 
like  SOTEAG.  approving  contingency  plans, 
monitoring  the  operation  and  maintenance 
of  terminals,  and  making  recommendations 
for  improvement  and  change  in  operation 
and  environmental  control  techniques.  The 
key  to  Sullom  Voe's  effectiveness  is  that  the 
terminal  is  basically  managed  as  a  partner- 
ship between  the  local  citizens  and  the  oil 
industry,  in  compliance  with  the  law.  This 
insures  that  locals  have  direct  participation 
over  protection  of  their  fishing  industries, 
environment  and  way  of  life. 

To  establish  these  councils  and  to  fund 
their  work  the  Senator  is  also  proposing  the 
creation  of  an  Oil  Spill  Prevention  Fund 
which  would  be  financed  by  an  assessment 
on  all  crude  oil  and  petroleum  products 
moved  through  marine  terminals  or  adja- 
cent navigable  waters  of  the  U.S. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Finally,  Mr. 
President,  I  will  be  introducing  this 
legislation  shortly.  I  am  sending  out  a 
Dear  Colleague  letter  at  this  time  en- 
couraging cosponsors. 

I  firmly  believe  people  most  affected 
by  adverse  environmental  conse- 
quences of  operating  an  oil  terminal 
must  have  a  direct  voice  in  ensuring 
the  safety  of  the  environment. 

I  know  my  colleagues  share  my  con- 
cern. We  have  had  interests  from 
Santa  Barbara  and  other  areas  as  we 
look  to  ways  to  reduce  the  risk,  and  as 
we  all  know  we  will  never  be  able  to 
eliminate  the  risk  of  moving  oil  by 
vessel.  About  55  percent  of  the  oil 
moving  in  the  United  States  moves  by 
vessel. 

Substantially  by  involving  partner- 
ship between   interested  private  citi- 
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zens  we  can  perhaps  do  a  much  better 
job. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent also  that  my  Dear  Colleague 
letter  be  printed  in  the  Record  as  well. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

June  8,  1989. 
Dear  Colleague:  Prior  to  the  July  recess. 
I  intend  to  introduce  the  Marine  Oil  Termi- 
nal    Citizens'     Environmental     Oversight 
Council  Act. 

I  have  just  returned  from  a  ten-day  trip  to 
Alaska  where  I  visited  the  communities  that 
have  been  adversely  affected  by  the  Exxon 
Valdez  oil  spill.  I  held  town  meetings  with 
the  citizens  of  these  communities  to  discuss 
the  status  of  the  cleanup  operation  and 
what  legislation  is  needed  to  ensure  that 
this  tragedy  does  not  repeat  itself.  One  re- 
current theme  throughout  these  meetings 
was  that  under  the  existing  regulatory 
structure  the  people  charged  with  monitor- 
ing the  operation  of  the  Valdez  terminal 
had  grown  complacent  and  did  not  diligent- 
ly exercise  their  oversight  responsibilities. 

One  means  of  combating  this  complacency 
is  to  involve  the  citizens  that  reside  in  the 
area  around  an  oil  terminal,  the  people 
having  the  most  to  lose  if  an  oil  spill  does 
occur,  in  the  process  of  preparing,  adopting, 
and  revising  oil  spill  contingency  plans. 

My  bill  sets  up  a  mechanism  for  the  long- 
term  partnership  of  industry  and  local  com- 
munities to  oversee  compliance  with  envi- 
ronmental concerns  in  the  operation  of  oil 
terminals. 

My  bill  has  three  main  provisions.  First,  it 
requires  every  marine  oil  terminal  located 
on  or  adjacent  to  the  navigable  waters  of 
the  United  States  to  prepare  a  local  oil  spill 
contingency  plan  and  a  terminal  operation 
plan.  These  plans  are  required  to  meet  cer- 
tain minimum  federal  standards  and  must 
be  approved  by  both  the  Citizens'  Environ- 
mental Oversight  Council  and  the  Presi- 
dent. No  terminal  may  operate  unless  both 
plans  have  been  approved  and  are  in  effect. 
Second,  my  bill  establishes  a  Citizens'  En- 
vironmental oversight  Council  for  every 
area  in  which  a  marine  oil  terminal  is  locat- 
ed. Each  Council  would  have  eleven  mem- 
bers, and  these  members  would  be  residents 
of  the  area  in  which  the  terminal  is  located. 
The  President  would  appoint  six  members 
and  the  Governor  of  the  State  in  which  the 
terminal  is  located  would  appoint  five  mem- 
bers. 

The  purpose  of  the  Citizens'  Council  is  to 
provide  environmental  oversight  of  the  op- 
eration and  maintenance  of  the  marine  oil 
terminal.  Its  most  important  function  will 
be  to  approve  the  local  oil  spill  contingency 
plan  and  terminal  operation  plan  before 
these  plans  are  submitted  to  the  President 
for  his  approval.  The  Council  would  also 
have  authority  to  withdraw  its  approval  of 
either  plan  in  the  event  of  flagrant  viola- 
tions of  the  provisions  of  the  plans.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Council  will  serve  as  an  environ- 
mental advisory  board  to  the  owners  of  the 
oil  terminal  and  the  government  agencies 
charged  with  regulating  the  terminal.  In 
that  capacity,  the  Council  is  authorized  to 
contract  for  environmental  consulting  and 
monitoring  services. 

Finally,  this  legislation  establishes  an  Oil 
Spill  Technology  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Fund.  Proceeds  from  the  Fund  will  be 
used  to  make  grants  for  carrying  out  re- 
search and  development  in  connection  with 
oil  spill  prevention,  containment,  and  resto- 


ration technologies  and  practices.  Moneys 
from  the  Fund  will  also  be  used  to  enable 
the  citizens'  Councils  to  carry  out  their 
functions  by  hiring  professional  and  techni- 
cal staff  and  contracting  for  environmental 
consulting  and  monitoring  services.  The 
Fund  is  financed  by  an  assessment  on  every 
barrel  of  crude  oil  or  petroleum  product 
moved  through  a  marine  oil  terminal. 

The  idea  behind  this  legislation  is  not 
original.  It  is  patterned  after  a  successful 
Citizens'  Environmental  Oversight  Council 
in  the  Shetland  Islands— at  the  SuUom  Voe 
Terminal.  I  have  enclosed  for  your  review  a 
brief  summary  of  the  SuUom  Voe  operation. 
I  believe  that  much  can.  and  should,  be 
learned  from  their  experience. 

I  invite  you  to  cosponsor  and  support  this 
legislation.  If  you  have  any  questions  or 
wish  to  be  added  as  a  cosponsor.  please  have 
your  staff  contact  Tom  Roberts  or  Blair 
Thomas  at  4-6665. 
Sincerely, 

Frank  H.  Murkowski. 

U.S.  Senator. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Again,  my 
thanks  to  the  President  pro  tempore 
for  accommodating  my  additional  time 
requests.  I  wish  him  a  good  day. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
absence  of  a  quorum  has  been  sug- 
gested. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  Lieberman]  is  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  5  minutes. 

Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  Thank  you.  Mr. 
President. 


THE  DRAMATIC  QUEST  FOR 
DEMOCRACY 

Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  Mr.  President, 
one  of  my  legislative  assistants  worked 
as  a  teacher  of  English  in  Shanghai 
last  year,  and  she  has  continued  to 
maintain  contact  with  several  of  her 
former  classmates  and  students. 

One  of  those  students,  Jennifer 
Yang  of  FuDan  University,  wrote  to 
her  late  last  month,  as  the  dramatic 
quest  for  democracy  unfolded 
throughout  China.  I  would  like  to  take 
just  a  few  moments  to  read  what  she 
had  to  say,  because  she  speaks  so 
simply,  yet  forcefully,  of  her  desire  for 
freedom.  These  are  the  words  of  Jen- 
nifer Yang  of  FuDan  University. 

In  China,  everybody  knows  that  one  is  en- 
dowed by  law  the  freedom  of  speech  and 
press.  But  we  know  we  actually  don't  have 
these  rights.  On  the  contrary,  the  ruling 
class,  especially  some  old  people  in  the  gov- 
ernment, can  do  everything  they  want  even 
though  they  are  forbidden  by  law.  They 
control  the  army  in  the  name  of  the  Com- 
munist Party. 

And  I  continue  to  quote  from  this 
letter: 


More  than  two  hundred  years  ago  in  the 
United  States.  Thomas  Jefferson  wrote  in 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  that  all 
men  are  created  equal  .  .  .  Two  hundred 
years  later  in  China,  people  marched 
through  the  streets  to  demonstrate,  fighting 
for  the  rights  which  are  endowed  by  law 
and  which  exist  only  in  name.  We  want  back 
the  powers  the  government  exercises  with- 
out our  consent. 

Mr.  President,  today  the  news  from 
China    is    grim.    It    seems    that    the 
"ruling  class  "  of  which  Jennifer  Yang 
spoke  is  consolidating  power,  keeping 
the  people  under  the  thumb  of  an  op- 
pressive army.  With  brute  force,  they 
may  succeed— temporarily— in  quelling 
the   student   protests.  They   may   re- 
store—temporarily—a   perverse    sense 
of  "order"  in  society.  If  they  do,  I  am 
sure  they  will  seek  to  normalize  their 
relations  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 
We  must  not  let  that  happen. 
We    cannot    accept    the     innocent 
slaughter  of  civilians.  Our  response  to 
the  oppression  in  China  should  esca- 
late, even  as  the  voices  of  the  people 
are  stilled.  As  they  are  silenced,  we 
should  speak  up.   We  should  discuss 
with  other  countries  ways  in  which  to 
apply  economic  pressure  in  order  to 
make  clear  that  continued  widespread 
repression    will    have    an    impact    on 
Chinas  economic  relations  with  the 
outside  world. 

Eventually,  the  people  will  rise 
again.  I  was  particularly  struck  by  the 
sight  of  that  young  man  who  stopped 
a  whole  line  of  tanks  with  a  single 
gaze.  Fifty-one  years  ago,  Mao  Tse- 
tung  said,  "Political  power  grows  out 
of  the  barrel  of  a  gun."  That  young 
man  in  Beijing  proved  that  the  truly 
powerful  can  stare  into  the  barrel  of  a 
gun.  One  man  with  an  ideal  is  stronger 
than  a  hundred  men  with  tanks. 

Tomorrow,  in  my  home  State  of 
Connecticut,  Chinese  students  and 
their  supporters  will  gather  in  front  of 
the  Old  State  House  in  Hartford.  That 
historic  building  is  on  the  site  of 
Thomas  Hooker's  meetinghouse, 
where  basic  concepts  of  American  de- 
mocracy were  first  enunciated,  and  it 
is  fitting  that  it  serves  as  the  site  for  a 
dramatic  new  demonstration  for  de- 
mocracy in  China. 

I  cannot  join  them,  unfortunately, 
for  personal  reasons  but  my  prayers 
will  be  with  them.  I  share  their  out- 
rage and  their  determination  to  keep 
the  flames  of  freedom  bright  until  the 
day  when  the  "goddess  of  liberty"  is 
reerected  in  Tiananmen  Square,  as  a 
memorial  to  those  who  died  there  and 
as  a  symbol  of  that  country's  ascend- 
ency to  the  ideal  of  liberty  and  justice 
for  all. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  you  and  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
absence  of  a  quorum  has  been  suggest- 
ed. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
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The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  KERREY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UMI 


THE  RETIREMENT  OF  MAJ.  GEN. 
JAMES  A.  GRIMSLEY.  JR.,  AS 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  CITADEL. 
THE  MILITARY  COLLEGE  OF 
SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  30,  1989,  Maj.  Gen.  James  A. 
Grimsley,  Jr..  will  retire  as  the  16th 
president  of  one  of  our  Nation's  finest 
military  colleges.  The  Citadel,  in 
Charleston,  SC.  His  retirement  marks 
the  end  of  another  chapter  in  the  life 
of  a  man  who  has  served  his  country 
as  both  soldier  and  a  civilian  with 
pride  and  integrity.  It  is  my  honor  to 
pay  tribute  to  him  at  this  time. 

James  A.  Grimsley.  Jr..  was  born  in 
November  14,  1921.  in  Florence.  SC.  In 
1942,  he  received  his  bachelor  of  sci- 
ence degree  in  business  administration 
from  The  Citadel.  Immediately  follow- 
ing graduation,  he  was  commissioned 
as  a  second  lieutenant  in  the  infantry, 
U.S.  Army. 

A  dedicated  and  patriotic  soldier,  he 
served  as  a  rifle  company  commander 
in  the  77th  Infantry  Division  in  the 
Asiatic-Pacific  theater  during  World 
War  II  and  was  wounded  twice  during 
combat.  Following  World  War  II.  he 
served  in  various  military  capacities  in 
the  United  States,  Europe,  and  Viet- 
nam, as  well  as  having  held  several 
high-level  staff  assignments  in  the 
Pentagon  and  with  NATO. 

From  1966  to  1967,  General  Grims- 
ley once  again  faced  military  combat, 
this  time  while  serving  in  Vietnam 
where  he  was  wounded  for  a  third 
time.  He  returned  to  the  States  and 
continued  to  serve  our  country  as  a 
general  officer  at  Fort  Hood,  TX.  with 
the  2d  Armored  Division.  He  later 
served  as  the  chief  of  the  Joint  U.S. 
Military  Advisory  Group  and  in  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

After  33  years  of  military  service, 
General  Grimsley  retired  from  active 
duty  on  September  1.  1975.  During  his 
distinguished  military  career,  he  was 
the  recipient  of  more  than  35  major 
decorations,  some  of  which  include: 
the  Distinguished  Service  Medal:  2 
Silver  Stars;  4  Legions  of  Merit;  4 
Bronze  Star  Medals;  6  Air  Medals:  3 
Purple  Hearts,  and  2  Combat  Infan- 
tryman Badges.  He  was  further  deco- 
rated by  the  Republic  of  the  Philip- 
pines and  the  Republic  of  Vietnam. 

On  October  1.  1975,  General  Grims- 
ley accepted  the  position  of  vice  presi- 
dent for  administration  and  finance  at 
The  CiUdel.  On  August  25,  1980,  he 
was  appointed  interim  president  of  the 
college.  Four  months  later,  on  Decem- 
ber 6,  1980,  the  former  cadet  became 


the  16th  president  of  the  military  col- 
lege of  South  Carolina. 

Throughout  his  tenure  as  president 
of  The  Citadel,  General  Grimsley  has 
taken  the  necessary  steps  to  ensure 
that  his  alma  mater's  tradition  of  ex- 
cellence continues.  In  1985,  he  estab- 
lished "The  Mark  W.  Clark  Campaign 
for  The  Citadel  Tomorrow"  which  rep- 
resents the  college's  first  capital  cam- 
paign. This  endeavor  surpassed  its  $27 
million  goal  almost  2  years  ahead  of 
schedule.  Under  his  leadership.  The 
Citadel  has  strengthened  its  academic 
requirements,  upgraded  its  corps  of 
cadets  and  bolstered  its  cadet  honor 
system.  Each  of  these  accomplish- 
ments will  serve  to  enhance  the  qual- 
ity of  education  for  future  Citadel 
cadets  and  will  be  manifested  in  the 
many  leaders  which  The  Citadel  has 
consistently  produced  throughout  its 
long  and  illustrious  history. 

General  Grimsley  has  been  recog- 
nized throughout  his  exceptional 
career  for  his  commitment  to  public 
service.  In  1978,  General  Grimsley  was 
selected  "Man  of  the  Year"  by  the  As- 
sociation of  Citadel  Men.  and  in  1980 
he  became  one  of  only  five  living  citi- 
zens selected  as  life  members  of  that 
association.  In  June  1984.  he  was  the 
recipient  of  the  Distinguished  Public 
Service  Award  from  the  South  Caroli- 
na Department  of  the  American 
Legion.  In  1987,  he  became  one  of  only 
three  South  Carolinians  to  receive  the 
Good  Citizenship  Medal  from  the  na- 
tional department  of  the  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution. 

I  would  like  to  express  my  sincere 
appreciation  to  General  Grimsley  and 
his  lovely  wife,  Jessie,  for  the  many 
contributions  which  they  have  made 
to  our  country  and  to  the  State  of 
South  Carolina.  Although  their  offi- 
cial duties  as  the  president  and  first 
lady  of  The  Citadel  will  soon  end,  they 
will  long  be  remembered  by  the  people 
of  South  Carolina  and  the  many  Cita- 
del graduates  throughout  the  Nation. 
May  they  enjoy  a  productive  and  ful- 
filling retirement  and  may  God  contin- 
ue to  bless  them  both  as  they  begin 
yet  another  chapter  in  their  life-long 
history  of  public  service. 


WARREN  MAGNUSON-A  20TH- 
CENTURY  SENATE  GIANT 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
a  privilege  to  pay  tribute  to  Warren 
Magnuson.  a  dedicated  public  servant, 
an  esteemed  former  colleague,  and  a 
valued  friend  whose  loss  we  all  mourn. 

When  I  first  came  to  the  Senate  in 
1962,  Maggie  had  already  served  three 
terms  in  this  Chamber  and  8  years  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  He  was 
a  giant  in  my  eyes  as  a  freshman  Sena- 
tor, and  he  will  always  be  a  giant.  I 
had  the  honor  and  pleasure  of  serving 
with  him  and  working  with  him  for  18 
years.  Through  all  those  years,  we 
shared  a  strong  commitment  to  pro- 


gressive and  compassionate  govern- 
ment that  bound  us  together  as  Demo- 
crats and  as  friends. 

And  what  a  friend  Americans  had  in 
Warren  Magnuson.  His  remarkable 
career  in  public  service  spanned  half  a 
century.  In  that  time,  he  became 
known  as  Mr.  Consumer  in  Congress,  a 
champion  of  working  men  and  women, 
a  protector  of  the  average  citizen.  His 
accomplishments  were  legendary. 
President  Kennedy  used  to  say  that 
Maggie  was  the  kind  of  Senator  who 
walks  unnoticed  into  the  Chamber  late 
in  the  day,  quietly  offers  an  amend- 
ment, and  it  turns  out  to  be  the  Grand 
Coulee  Dam. 

One  of  the  issues  dearest  to  Maggie's 
heart,  and  to  mine,  was  to  seek  ways 
to  provide  better  health  care  for  all 
Americans.  I  will  always  remember 
with  tremendous  admiration  and  grati- 
tude his  unparalleled  leadership  on 
health  issues.  All  of  us  in  this  country 
have  been  touched  by  and  benefited 
from  the  fruits  of  the  health  programs 
that  Maggie  nurtured. 

He  was  a  gentle  giant,  a  man  of  quiet 
perseverance,  great  wisdom,  and  good 
humor.  He  was.  in  his  own  words,  a 
"work  horse"  rather  than  a  "show 
horse."  He  called  the  complex  negotia- 
tions of  getting  a  bill  passed  in  Con- 
gress "kitchen  work, "  saying  "I'll  tell 
you  where  to  look  if  you  want  to  find  a 
good  Senator  and  a  good  liberal.  Look 
in  the  kitchen. " 

Maggie  did  not  have  to  write  his 
memories.  His  deeds  and  his  legislative 
achievements  for  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington and  the  Nation  are  the  chron- 
icle of  our  time— a  proud  record  of  a 
man  of  foresight  and  vision,  a  man  of 
courage  and  commitment,  a  man  of 
humility  and  warmth  who  made  a  tre- 
mendous difference  for  this  and  future 
generations.  He  was,  simply,  one  of 
the  finest  Senators  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury. 

In  his  last  days.  Maggie  told  his  wife 
Jermaine  that  what  he  did  was  histo- 
ry, and  what  he  was  interested  in  was 
today  and  the  future.  Maggie  was  ab- 
solutely right,  as  always.  History  will 
honor  his  lifelong  dedication  to  public 
service  and  his  effective  leadership. 
Our  country  is  better  because  of  him, 
and  our  future  is  brighter.  We  who 
had  the  great  privilege  of  serving  with 
him  will  remember  him  always  with 
great  admiration,  genuine  apprecia- 
tion, and  deep  affection. 

Many  of  us  recall  gathering  in  this 
Chamber  on  December  2.  1980  to  say 
goodbye  to  Maggie  as  he  left  the 
Senate.  After  a  standing  ovation  and 
countless  handshakes  and  embraces. 
Maggie  took  off  his  glasses  to  wipe  his 
eyes  and  said.  "I  bid  you  a  fond  adieu." 
Today.  Maggie,  friend  and  colleague, 
we  bid  you  a  fond  adieu. 
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TRIBUTE:  WARREN  MAGNUSON 
Mr.   BENTSEN.   Mr.   President,   on 
his   deathbed,   in    1910,   Mark  Twain 
wrote  this: 

Death,  the  only  immortal  who  treats  us 
all  alike,  whose  pity  and  whose  peace  and 
whose  refuge  are  for  all— the  soiled  and  the 
pure,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  loved  and 
the  unloved. 

They  are  appropriate  words  for  a 
man  who  was  then  5  years  old,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  continent,  whose 
death— and  life— we  celebrate  today. 

Maggie  was  all  of  those.  Loved?  He 
wasn't  loved  by  his  opponents,  who 
called  him  a  "socialist"  and  a  "play- 
boy"—and  lost  to  him  every  6  years. 
But  he  was  loved  all  over  Washington 
State  by  those  convinced  he  had 
brought  them  everything  good  includ- 
ing the  Grand  Coulee  Dam. 

Soiled?  No  one  who  ever  knew  him 
could  forget  that  the  adjective  put 
next  to  his  name  by  reporters  was  not 
"statesmanlike."  It  was  "rumpled." 

Poor?  He  was  born  dirt-poor.  Rich? 
This  rumpled,  cigar-chewing,  dan- 
druff-flaked man  was  rich  with  the  re- 
spect of  his  peers,  of  whom  I  am  proud 
to  be  one. 

Knowing  Maggie  was  a  privilege.  It 
was  never  dull.  It  was  also  an  educa- 
tion—whether in  how  to  run  a  commit- 
tee or  how  to  run  for  election. 

And  today,  all  America  is  in  his  debt, 
whether  for  his  accomplishments  in 
the  environment,  in  transportation,  in 
consumer  protection,  or  in  health. 

In  Romans  13:7,  we  read:  "Render 
therefore  to  all  their  dues:  tribute  to 
whom  tribute  is  due;  fear  to  whom 
fear;  honor  to  whom  honor." 

There  were  some  people  who  feared 
Maggie  when  he  walked  these  cham- 
bers. But  now  it  is  time  to  render  him 
tribute  and  honor.  Few  Americans 
have  ever  deserved  it  more. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
was  deeply  saddened  to  hear  of  the 
death  of  Senator  Warren  Grant  Mag- 
nuson  on  May  20.  Senator  Magnuson 
was  a  man  of  fine  character  who  con- 
sistently acted  with  the  best  interest 
of  the  country  in  his  mind  and  in  his 
heart. 

Senator  Magnuson  was  born  on 
April  12,  1905,  in  Moorhead,  MN.  Or- 
phaned as  a  child,  he  was  adopted  by 
William  and  Emma  Magnuson.  He  at- 
tended the  University  of  Washington, 
earning  a  bachelor's  degree  in  1926 
and  a  law  degree  in  1929. 

Senator  Magnuson's  civic  service 
began  upon  his  graduation  from  law 
school,  when  he  became  editor  of  the 
Seattle  Municipal  News  and,  subse- 
quently, secretary  of  the  Seattle  Mu- 
nicipal League.  He  worked  in  these 
two  positions  until  his  election  to  the 
Washington  State  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  1932. 

Two  years  later.  Senator  Magnuson 
was  elected  as  prosecuting  attorney  of 
King  County,  WA.  After  serving  in 
that  capacity  for  2  years,  he  was  elect- 


ed to  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives. He  was  reelected  to  that  seat  for 
three  consecutive  terms  until  his  elec- 
tion to  the  U.S.  Senate  in  1944.  He  was 
then  reelected  to  the  Senate  for  five 
consecutive  terms,  serving  as  President 
pro  tempore  from  1979  to  1981. 

Since  1789,  only  five  individuals 
have  served  longer  than  Senator  Mag- 
nuson, and  his  23-year  record  tenure 
as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  remains  unparalled.  I  was 
a  member  of  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee during  Senator  Magnuson's  chair- 
manship, and  he  was  always  a  fair  and 
just  leader.  He  ran  the  committee  with 
great  skill  and  expertise,  never  losing 
sight  of  what  he  felt  was  best  for  the 
country. 

Senator  Magnuson  devoted  most  of 
his  life  to  public  service,  and  his  devo- 
tion to  others  will  be  remembered  for 
years  to  come.  I  am  proud  to  say  that  I 
served  in  the  U.S.  Senate  with  Senator 
Magnuson  for  27  years,  and  I  would 
like  to  extend  my  most  sincere  condo- 
lences to  this  lovely  wife  Jermaine,  his 
daughter  Juanita  Garrison,  and  to  his 
two  grandchildren,  Leslie  Jermaine 
Garrison  and  Donald  D.  Garrison,  Jr. 


ELECTIONS  IN  POLAND 
Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  the 
past  week  in  world  affairs  certainly 
has  been  both  tumultuous  and  histor- 
ic. We  have  seen  violence  and  possible 
revolution  in  China,  a  power  vacuum 
in  Iran  after  Ayatollah  Khomeini's 
death,  a  bloody  stalemate  in  Afghani- 
stan, and  for  the  first  time  since 
World  War  II,  meaningful  elections  in 
Poland. 

It  is  this  last  international  develop- 
ment that  I  wish  to  emphasize  for  my 
colleagues  today.  While  the  Polish 
elections  were  not  completely  free,  the 
overwhelming  victory  of  the  Solidarity 
labor  union  movement  nevertheless 
has  created  a  large,  determined  oppo- 
sition in  government  to  the  present 
regime.  Solidarity  is  positioned  to  have 
161  delegates  out  of  460  in  the  Polish 
Lower  House,  and  85  delegates  out  of 
100  in  the  Polish  Senate. 

Solidarity's  stunning  victory  against 
the  Communist  establishment  is  a 
mandate  from  the  Polish  people  under 
the  strong  leadership  of  Lech  Walea, 
who  are  dissatisfied  with  past  rule.  It 
is  their  clarion  call  for  reform  and  de- 
mocracy. Poland  is  a  country  that  has 
been  denied  freedom  since  1939,  but 
the  people  of  that  nation  continue  to 
express  their  independence  despite  50 
years  of  oppression. 

These  are  not  the  days  of  Stalin,  and 
hopefully.  General  Secretary  Gorba- 
chev's democratic  reforms  will  suc- 
ceed. It  is  still  too  early  to  tell.  It  is  my 
hope  that  the  recent  elections  in 
Poland  could  be  the  beginning  of  a 
new  era  of  Polish  freedom. 

While  the  Polish  people's  dissatisfac- 
tion with  communism  runs  deep,  we 


must  recognize  the  Communist  Party 
of  Poland  for  its  effort  in  holding 
these  elections  and  express  our  hope 
that  the  government  continues  on  the 
path  of  political  reform.  We  must  con- 
tinue to  demoristrate  to  the  Polish 
Government  the  economic  and  politi- 
cal benefits  of  a  free  society. 

The  election  in  Poland  is  a  positive 
first    step,    but    potential    problems 
remain.  The  overwhelming  success  of 
Solidarity  is,  in  the  eyes  of  some  Com- 
munist leaders,  perhaps  too  threaten- 
ing. Not  only  have  Solidarity  candi- 
dates garnered  80  percent  of  the  vote, 
but   Communist   candidates   who   ran 
unopposed  failed  to  receive  even  the 
required  50  percent  of  the  vote  to  hold 
office.  Let  us  hope  that  the  strides 
made  toward  democracy  will  not  be  in- 
fringed by  certain  members  within  the 
communist  party.  Let  us  make  it  clear 
to   the   Polish   Government   that   we 
support,  wholeheartedly,  the  democra- 
tization of  Poland.  Let  us  emphasize 
that   we   will   strongly   condemn   any 
move  to  stifle  the  fledgling  democracy. 
The  future  of  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Poland  are  contin- 
gent   upon    the    Polish    Government 
keeping    its   word    to   the   people    of 
Poland.     The     future     of     providing 
United  States  economic  and  technolog- 
ical assistance  to  Poland  also  hangs  in 
the  balance  over  this  matter. 

Mr.  President,  we  should  continue  to 
suppport  Solidarity  in  its  efforU  to 
safeguard  the  progress  made  in  this 
election  to  ensure  continuing  reform 
toward  freedom  and  democracy  in 
Poland.  Therefore,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  voicing  support 
for  Solidarity's  historic  victory  this 
week  and  in  working  to  help  preserve 
and  promote  these  new  sparks  of  hope 
and  democracy. 


JACEK  KURON  AND  MONICA 
JIMENEZ  DE  BARROS 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  remarks  which  President 
Bush  made  recently  honoring  two  key 
democratic  leaders  from  Poland  and 
Chile.  The  individuals  honored  were 
Jacek  Kuron  and  Monica  Jimenez  de 
Barros,  who  were  in  Washington  to  re- 
ceive the  National  Endowment  for  De- 
mocracy's Democracy  Award. 

Jacek  Kuron  is  a  leading  adviser  to 
the  independent  Polish  trade  union 
Solidarity  and  one  of  Poland's  most  re- 
spected political  activists.  He  is  recog- 
nized within  the  Polish  democratic 
movement  as  the  individual  most  re- 
sponsible for  developing  the  strategy 
of  building  a  civil  society,  which  was 
adopted  and  embodied  by  Solidarity. 
He  has  been  a  leading  advocate  of  a 
new  opening  toward  democratic  plural- 
ism that  was  reflected  in  last  month  s 
historic  agreement  between  Solidarity 
and  the  Polish  Government. 
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Monica  Jimenez  de  Barros  is  the 
founder  of  the  Crusade  for  Citizen 
Participation  in  Chile  [CI  VITAS], 
which  led  the  massive  efforts  to  regis- 
ter voters  for  the  historic  plebiscite  of 
October  5.  1988.  Her  devotion  to  non- 
violent political  participation  and 
democratic  values  helped  preserve 
social  peace  and  advance  democracy  at 
a  decisive  moment  in  her  country's 
history. 

Mr.  Kuron  and  Mrs.  Jimenez  partici- 
pated in  the  National  Endowment  for 
Democracy's  May  1  and  2  conference 
on  "The  Democratic  Revolution," 
which  culminated  in  the  award  presen- 
tation. I  am  pleased  that  a  number  of 
my  colleagues  were  also  able  to  partici- 
pate in  the  conference,  including  Sen- 
ators Bentsen,  Kassebaum,  Kennedy, 
LuGAR,  and  McCain. 

The  conference  was  a  spectacular 
gathering  of  democratic  activists  and 
intellectuals  from  throughout  the 
world,  including  Milovan  Djilas  of 
Yugoslavia,  Prime  Minister  Eugenia 
Charles  of  Dominica,  Nthato  Motlana 
of  South  Africa,  French  philosopher 
Jean-Prancois  Revel,  former  Nigerian 
head  of  state  Olusegun  Obasanjo, 
Polish  philosopher  Leszek  Kolakowski, 
Violeta  Chamorro  from  La  Prensa  in 
Nicaragua,  and  Panamanian  Civic  Cru- 
sade representative  Roberto  Brenes,  in 
addition  to  democrats  from  Guatema- 
la, Haiti,  the  Philippines,  China,  Cuba, 
Senegal,  and  elsewhere.  The  confer- 
ence clearly  showed  that  there  is  a  vig- 
orous international  democratic  move- 
ment uniting  individuals  from 
throughout  the  world  and  that  it  is 
spearheaded  by  our  own  National  En- 
dowment for  Democracy. 

I  would  like  to  commend  President 
Bush  for  meeting  with  the  Endow- 
ment's awardees  and  for  his  thought- 
ful words  on  that  occasion,  which 
follow: 

Remarks  by  the  President  to  Polish  and 

Chilean  Human  Rights  Leaders.  May  3. 
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The  President.  Well,  it's  a  great  honor  to 
welcome  to  the  White  House  today  two  out- 
standing individuals,  truly  heroes  of  democ- 
racy. 

Jacek  Kuron  has  been  a  key  leader  is  Soli- 
darity's struggle  in  Poland.  Solidarity  has 
just  won  an  important  victory  in  Poland— 
not  only  its  own  legalization,  but  a  program 
of  other  democratic  reforms  as  well.  As 
Poland  moves  towards  more  freedoms  for  all 
of  its  people,  greater  economic  opportunity 
and  strength,  the  world  will  be  watching 
and  applauding.  And  this  is  especially  true 
for  the  United  States. 

Monica  Jimenez  de  Barros  founded  and  di- 
rected the  Crusade  for  Citizen  Participation 
in  Chile.  She  educated  and  mobilized  mil- 
lions of  voters  in  Chile's  plebiscite  election 
last  October.  Due  in  part  to  her  efforts. 
Chile  is  on  a  road  toward  democracy.  We  do 
not  deceive  ourselves  that  this  is  an  easy 
road,  but  we  lielieve  Chile  is  on  an  irreversi- 
ble course.  And  Chileans  who  seek  democra- 
cy deserve  the  support  of  everybody  in  the 
United  States,  everybody  that  loves  democ- 
racy around  the  world. 


Mr.  Kuron  and  Mrs.  Jimenez  are  in  Wash- 
ington this  week  to  receive  the  Democracy 
Award  from  the  National  Endowment  for 
Democracy.  We  salute  you  and  we  salute 
the  kind  of  personal  courage  that  you  both 
have  shown  in  the  face  of  great  obstacles. 
You've  shown  that  tenacity  and  faith  and 
courage  in  the  name  of  democracy  can  make 
a  difference  for  millions  of  people. 

As  I  said  in  my  Inaugural,  the  day  of  the 
dictator  is  over.  All  over  the  globe  freedom 
is  a  fact  now.  more  than  at  any  other  time 
in  modern  history.  The  National  Endow- 
ment for  Democracy  in  these  awards  and  in 
its  other  good  work  is  giving  expression  to 
the  oldest  and  noblest  tradition  of  this 
country— the  devotion  to  freedom  for  all  hu- 
manity. And.  thus,  it  is  a  special  honor 
today  to  welcome  you  two  outstanding  de- 
mocracy builders. 

Congratulations.  Well-done.  Keep  it  up. 
Congratulations  to  both  of  you  and  thank 
you  for  coming  to  the  White  House  at  the 
end  of  what  I  understand  has  been  a  very 
good  conference. 


PRESIDENT  BUSH'S  SUPPORT 
FOR  LEGISLATION  TO  IMPLE- 
MENT THE  NORTH  AMERICAN 
WATERFOWL  MANAGEMENT 

PLAN 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  ear- 
lier today  at  a  symposium  on  declining 
waterfowl  populations.  President  Bush 
announced  that  he  wanted  to  sign  leg- 
islation into  law  this  year  to  fund  wet- 
land conservation  projects  under  the 
North  American  waterfowl  manage- 
ment plan. 

I  welcome  the  President's  support 
for  implementing  this  1986  bilateral 
agreement  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 

Almost  2  months  ago,  I  introduced 
legislation  with  strong  bipartisan  sup- 
port to  conserve  North  American  wet- 
land ecosystems  and  waterfowl  and 
the  other  fish  and  wildlife  that  depend 
on  these  habitats. 

One  of  the  principal  goals  of  that 
legislation  is  to  begin  a  long-term  com- 
mitment to  work  with  Canada  and 
Mexico  in  implementation  of  the 
North  American  waterfowl  manage- 
ment plan. 

The  plan  is  the  best,  and  maybe  the 
last,  opportunity  we  will  ever  have  to 
halt  the  decline  of  many  species  of 
ducks,  geese,  and  other  migratory 
birds. 

But  the  plan  is  only  a  statement  of 
needs  and  objectives. 

The  North  American  Wetlands  Con- 
servation Act,  which  I  have  proposed, 
establishes  a  structure  to  meet  these 
needs  and  objectives.  And  it  provides 
the  Federal  matching  funds  from  in- 
terest on  the  Pittman-Robertson  Fund 
that  is  essential  to  encouraging  public 
and  private  partnerships  for  wetlands 
conservation  projects  in  Canada  and 
Mexico,  as  well  as  in  the  United 
States. 

There  is  broad  support  by  Members 
of  both  parties  in  the  House  and 
Senate  for  such  legislation. 


The  1988  National  Republican  Party 
platform,  in  fact,  stated  that  "we  sup- 
port efforts,  including  innovative 
public-private  partnerships,  to  restore 
declining  waterfowl  populations. " 

The  President,  himself,  has  called 
for  a  policy  establishing  no  net  loss  of 
wetlands  as  a  national  goal. 

Consequently.  I  was  deeply  disap- 
pointed that  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior declined  to  testify  on  this  subject 
last  week  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Environmental  Protection.  The  admin- 
istration was  not  prepared  at  that  time 
to  endorse  the  North  American  Wet- 
lands Conservation  Act  or  any  other 
proposal  to  actually  carry  out  the 
North  American  waterfowl  manage- 
ment plan. 

I  called  on  the  President  then  to  per- 
sonally review  his  administration's  po- 
sition on  the  bipartisan  legislation  pro- 
posed by  Congress  to  protect  North 
American  wetlands  and  waterfowl. 

I  called  on  him  to  express  his  full 
support  for  these  proposals,  or  to 
come  forth  with  his  own  plan  to  fund 
and  implement  wetlands  and  migrato- 
ry bird  conservation  projects  on  a  con- 
tinent-wide basis. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  President  has 
now  done  that.  I  look  forward  to  work- 
ing with  him  and  his  administration  in 
enacting  legislation  this  year  to  pro- 
tect North  America's  wetlands  and  the 
waterfowl  and  other  fish  and  wildlife 
that  these  areas  support. 

The  wetlands  of  this  continent,  like 
the  forests  of  Central  America  and 
tropical  South  America,  are  libraries 
of  nature  which  contain  volumes  of 
priceless  genetic  information.  They 
are  North  America's  most  biologically 
productive  areas,  and  roughly  a  third 
of  the  continent's  endangered  species 
of  animals  are  dependent  on  them. 

And  like  the  tropical  forests,  we 
have  subjected  our  wetlands  to  much 
destruction. 

From  the  1950's  to  the  1970s,  Ameri- 
cans drained,  filled,  and  cleared  9  mil- 
lion acres  of  wetlands  in  the  48  contig- 
uous States.  Less  than  half  of  the 
original  200  million  acres  remain,  and 
the  destruction  continues  today  at  a 
rate  of  half  a  million  acres  per  year— 
an  area  12  times  the  size  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Total  wetlands  loss  in  the  Canadian 
prairie  provinces  of  Alberta,  Saskatch- 
ewan, and  Manitoba  is  estimated  to  be 
40  percent  of  the  original  wetlands 
acreage. 

The  State  of  Maine  has  lost  approxi- 
mately 100,000  acres  of  wetlands  since 
European  settlement  began. 

The  destruction  of  wetlands  in 
North  America,  where  many  migrato- 
ry bird  species  breed,  spells  disaster 
for  these  species  just  as  surely  as  the 
destruction  of  forests  in  Central  and 
tropical  South  America,  where  they 
winter. 
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The  average  number  of  North  Amer- 
ican ducks  in  recent  years  has  been 
lower  than  any  comparable  period  on 
record. 

There  have  been  fewer  black  ducks, 
a  species  prized  by  people  in  Maine 
and  elsewhere  in  the  Eastern  United 
States  and  Canada,  than  at  any  time 
during  the  previous  three  decades. 

Of  the  30  species  of  migratory  non- 
game  birds  that  are  currently  of  man- 
agement concern  to  the  U.S.  Pish  and 
Wildlife  Service  because  of  their  un- 
certain status,  nearly  one-half  are  de- 
pendent upon  coastal  and  freshwater 
wetlands. 

The  Supreme  Court  reminded  us  in 
1983  that  "the  protection  of  migratory 
birds  has  long  been  recognized  as  a  na- 
tional interest  of  very  nearly  the  first 
magnitude." 

Our  efforts  to  care  for  this  resource 
should  better  reflect  the  magnitude  of 
that  interest. 


As  we  mourn  his  passing,  we  also 
cannot  help  but  pay  tribute  to  his  im- 
pressive and  important  life  and  career. 


CONGRESSMAN  EUGENE  J. 
KEOGH 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  sadness,  yet  with  profound  re- 
spect, that  I  rise  to  pay  tribute  to  a  na- 
tional leader,  Eugene  Keogh,  who  re- 
cently passed  away.  Congressman 
Keogh  was  a  great  New  Yorker  and  an 
effective  legislator,  beloved  by  the 
people  he  represented  and  respected 
by  those  with  whom  he  served. 

Congressman  Eugene  attended 
public  schools  in  his  native  Brooklyn 
and  was  graduated  from  the  School  of 
Commerce  of  New  York  University.  He 
remained  in  New  York  and  received 
his  law  degree  from  Pordham  Univer- 
sity in  1930.  While  a  law  student,  he 
taught  in  the  city's  public  schools  and 
also  was  a  clerk  for  the  New  York  City 
Board  of  Transportation. 

Eugene  practiced  law  in  New  York 
City  and  in  1935  became  a  member  of 
the  New  York  State  Assembly.  What 
followed  were  15  consecutive  terms  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  which 
he  worked  to  secure  Medicare  legisla- 
tion for  the  elderly.  Moreover,  Con- 
gressman Keogh  was  the  principal 
sponsor  of  a  pension-plan  revision 
which  still  bears  his  name.  This  inge- 
nious plan,  established  in  1962,  allows 
people  who  are  self-employed  to  invest 
part  of  their  income  in  a  fund  which 
would  be  exempt  from  Pederal  taxes 
until  the  money  could  be  used  for  re- 
tirement. In  this  way,  freelance  or  in- 
dependently employed  workers  could 
receive  benefits  similar  to  those  af- 
forded by  corporate  pension  plans. 
And  some  800.000  self-employed  indi- 
viduals have  done  so.  The  Keogh  plan 
has  endured,  as  has  respect  and  affec- 
tion for  this  Brooklyn  leader. 

Mr.  President,  Eugene  Keogh  was  a 
leader  In  the  Democratic  Party.  He  re- 
mains an  important  figure  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  that  of  New  York  State. 


HONORING  WARREN  MAGNUSON 
Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President, 
Warren  Magnuson  was  a  great  Senator 
for  the  State  of  Washington,  but  he 
was  also  one  of  my  area's  pride  and 
joys.  Born  in  Moorhead,  MN,  which  is 
right  across  the  river  from  my  home- 
town of  Fargo,  ND,  Magnuson  went  to 
public  schools  in  Moorhead  before  at- 
tending the  University  of  North 
Dakota  and  North  Dakota  State  Col- 
lege. He  then  moved  West  to  Seattle 
where  he  went  to  law  school  and  made 
his  mark  in  the  world  of  politics. 

I  first  met  Maggie  when  I  came  to 
Washington,  and  he  and  I  often 
shared  stories  of  life  in  the  Red  River 
Valley  and  boyhood  tales.  He  would 
talk  of  a  local  banker  who  befriended 
him  and  got  him  started  down  his  edu- 
cational path.  He  later  served  as  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
Dakota  Bank  in  Pargo. 

I  think  it's  safe  to  say  that  Maggie's 
experiences  in  Pargo-Moorhead 
shaped  his  future  as  a  public  servant. 
Probably  because  of  our  roots  in  the 
heartland,  Warren  Magnuson  and  I 
had  similar  philosophies.  We  both  put 
a  high  priority  on  agriculture,  trans- 
portation and  the  needs  of  our  States. 

Maggie  was  a  great  help  to  me  on 
many  occasions,  particularly  my  1970 
campaign.  It  might  seem  odd,  but  we 
often  flew  from  Washington  on  the 
same  flight.  Northwest  Flight  85, 
which  went  from  Washington  to  Min- 
neapolis to  Pargo  to  Seattle. 

Warren  Magnuson's  many  accom- 
plishments mark  him  as  a  giant  in  this 
body's  history.  He  will  be  remembered 
for  his  long  service  in  Congress,  from 
1937  to  1981,  and  his  tenure  as  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Commerce  Commit- 
tee from  1955  to  1978.  I  especially  en- 
joyed the  opportunity  to  work  with 
him  in  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
where  he  was  a  powerhouse.  He  truly 
served  the  State  of  Washington  well. 

Warren  Magnuson  was  a  tremendous 
man.  a  good  Democrat,  and  a  great 
friend.  I  will  miss  him. 


THE  PASSING  OP  A  CITIZEN'S 
SENATOR 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  join 
many  of  our  colleagues  in  paying  trib- 
ute today  to  the  memory  of  Senator 
Warren  G.  Magnuson.  who  passed 
away  last  month. 

Senator  Magnuson  first  entered 
Congress  in  1937  as  the  Representa- 
tive from  the  First  District  of  his 
adopted  State.  Washington. 

Prom  that  time  forward,  with  the 
exception  of  the  leave  that  he  took  to 
serve  in  the  Pacific  as  a  U.S.  Navy  offi- 
cer in  World  War  II.  Warren  Magnu- 
son lived  and  worked  tirelessly  on  Cap- 


itol   Hill    on    behalf    of    Washington 
State  and  our  country. 

Elected  to  the  U.S.  Senate  in  1944. 
Senator  Magnuson  was  a  Member  of 
the  Senate  until  his  retirement  on 
January  2.  1981.  as  the  senior  Senator 
from  Washington  State  and  as  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  of  this  body.  In  all. 
Senator  Magnuson  served  in  the 
Senate  36  years— a  record  exceeded  by 
only  six  other  individuals  since  1789. 

Of  those  nearly  four  decades.  Sena- 
tor Magnuson  was  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee  for  23 
consecutive  years— a  record,  and  one 
that  may  remain  unmatched  long  into 
the  future. 

In  addition.  Senator  Magnuson  was 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  from  1978  until  1981. 
Born  in  1905  in  Minnesota  and  or- 
phaned at  the  age  of  3  weeks.  Warren 
Magnuson  grew  up  and  spent  his  early 
and  adolescent  school  years  in  North 
Dakota.  He  made  his  way  to  Washing- 
ton State,  however,  where  he  complet- 
ed college  and  earned  his  law  degree  at 
the  University  of  Washington.  From 
then  onward.  Warren  Magnuson  was 
one  of  his  adopted  State's  most  loyal 
sons  and  obedient  public  servants. 

Admirers  have  written  that  Gen. 
George  Patton  was  a  "soldier's  gener- 
al"—one  who  saw  battle  from  the  sol- 
dier's standpoint  and  thought  as  a  sol- 
dier might  think. 

Warren  Magnuson  might  likewise  be 
called  a  "citizen's  Senator  "—one  who 
kept  in  mind  all  of  the  people  who  had 
elected  him  and  whose  interests  he 
was  here  to  enhance  and  protect. 

Among  those  issues  with  which  Sen- 
ator Magnuson's  name  is  associated 
are  some  of  the  earliest  initiatives  for 
consumer  protection,  product  safety, 
automobile  and  bus  safety,  no-fault  in- 
surance, environmental  quality,  clean 
water,  health  care,  and  AMTRAK. 
Senator  Magnuson  indeed  left  a  legis- 
lative mark  on  American  life. 

Mr.  President,  I  count  as  a  privilege 
my  years  of  service  in  the  Senate  with 
Senator  Magnuson,  and  the  associa- 
tion that  we  shared  in  leadership  roles 
in  both  the  Senate  and  our  party.  I 
know  that  our  colleagues  join  me  in 
extending  condolences  to  Mrs.  Magnu- 
son and  their  daughter  and  grandchil- 
dren on  the  loss  of  a  beloved  husband, 
father,  and  grandfather;  and  to  the 
people  of  Washington  State  on  the 
loss  of  such  a  State  leader  and  patriot. 


TERRY  ANDERSON 
Mr.     MOYNIHAN.     Mr.     President, 
today  marks  the  1,545th  day  of  captiv- 
ity of  Terry  Anderson  in  Beirut. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  at- 
tached article  from  the  February  28, 
1989.  New  York  Times  discussing 
debate  over  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion's hostage  policy  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

tFYom  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  28.  1989] 

Abduction  Renews  Hostage  Policy  Debate 

IN  U.S. 

(By  Julie  Johnson) 

Washington.  February  27.— The  abduc- 
tion of  yet  another  American  in  Lebanon 
has  renewed  debate  in  foreign  policy  circles 
about  President  Reagan's  handling  of  hos- 
tage situations  and  the  effectiveness  of  his 
■no  deals'  approach. 

The  kidnapping  of  Marine  Lieut.  Col.  Wil- 
liam R.  Higgiii ,  illustrates  the  battle  Mr. 
Reagan  seems  to  be  inextricably  locked  into 
with  adversaries  that  are  themselves  some- 
times splintered,  mysterious  and  barely 
identifiable. 

Conceding  in  his  news  conference  on 
Wednesday  that  the  hostage  situation  has 
been  "very  frustrating."  Mr.  Reagan 
pledged  the  administration  will  "never  let 
up"  in  trying  to  gain  freedom  for  all  the 
captives. 

THE  stated  policy 

For  seven  years  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion has  implored  allies  to  follow  its  lead  in 
making  no  concessions  to  terrorist  agents  or 
groups  holding  official  or  private  citizens 
hostage.  Accordingly,  the  Government's 
stated  policy  is  that  'it  will  not  pay  ransom, 
release  prisoners,  change  its  policies  or 
agree  to  other  acts  that  might  encourage 
additional  terrorism." 

"That  has  been  a  fairly  consistent  policy 
of  the  United  States  since  it  was  announced 
in  1973,"  said  Brian  M.  Jenkins,  chairman  of 
political  science  and  director  of  research  on 
political  violence  at  the  RAND  Corporation, 
a  California-based  research  organization. 
"The  Iranian  arms  deal  was  a  clear  depar- 
ture from  U.S.  policy"  that  may  have  seri- 
ously eroded  "whatever  credibility  that 
policy  may  have  had."  he  said. 

Under  the  failed  plan,  weapons  were  se- 
cretly sold  to  those  reputed  to  be  moderates 
in  the  Government  of  the  Ayatollah  Ruhol- 
lah  Khomeini  to  gain  the  release  of  kid- 
napped Americans.  Proceeds  from  the  arms 
sale,  in  turn,  were  to  be  funneled  to  Nicara- 
guan  rebels. 

After  months  of  confusing  statements, 
speeches  that  approximated  a  Presidential 
apology  and  three  investigations,  one  of 
which  is  still  underway,  the  initiative  ulti- 
mately gained  the  release  of  two  Americans. 
It  also  served  to  weaken  the  Presidency,  be- 
wilder allies  and  undermine  the  confidence 
of  moderate  Arab  states. 

trying  "to  heal  a  policy" 

"I  don't  know  how  long  it  takes  to  restore 
credibility,  to  heal  a  policy,"  said  Mr.  Jen- 
kins. 

White  House  and  State  Department  offi- 
cials, in  public  statements  and  recent  inter- 
views, were  candid  in  their  admission  of  a 
credibility  problem  with  regard  to  the  Iran- 
contra  affair. 

"It  was  not  helpful,"  said  Marlin  Fitz- 
water,  the  White  House  spokesman.  "But 
since  then,  we  have  re-established  that 
policy,  reaffirmed  its  correctness  in  our 
eyes,  and  have  worked  mightily  to  restore  it 
and  restore  our  confidence  in  it." 

L.  Paul  Bremer,  the  United  States  Ambas- 
sador at  large  for  counter-terrorism,  said 
Administration  officials  "believe  we're  be- 
ginning to  get  our  credibility  back." 

"In  fact,  I  think  the  experience  of  the  Ad- 
ministration in  the  last  15  months  since  the 
Iran-contra  thing  has  been  to  underscore 


very  clearly  the  principle  of  the  no  conces- 
sions policy."  Mr.  Bremer  said  in  an  inter- 
view. 

SWIFT  AND  EFFECTIVE  RETRIBUTION 

The  United  States  has  not  experienced  a 
mass  hostage  trauma  like  that  which  preoc- 
cupied Jimmy  Carter  from  1979  to  1981 
when  52  Americans  were  held  inside  the 
United  States  Embassy  in  Teheran. 

Nevertheless,  according  to  policy  experts 
in  and  outside  the  Administration,  much 
has  happened  since  Ronald  Reagan  swept 
into  office  in  1981  vowing  "swift  and  effec- 
tive retribution  "  against  international  ter- 
rorism. These  are  acts  that  the  Stale  De- 
partment defines  as  "premeditated,  politi- 
cally motivated  violence  perpetrated  against 
non-combatant  targets."  usually  intended  to 
influence  an  audience. 

Among  the  thousands  of  examples  of 
international  terrorism  worldwide,  these 
events  have  directly  affected  the  Reagan 
Administration; 

The  death  in  October  1983  of  241  Ameri- 
can servicemen,  after  a  truck  bomb  driven 
by  an  Islamic  Shiite  militant  crashed  into  a 
United  States  Marine  compound  in  Beirut. 

The  commandeering  of  an  Italian  cruise 
ship,  the  Achille  Lauro.  by  four  Palestinians 
and  the  murder  of  a  wheelchair-bound.  69- 
year-old  passenger  from  New  York.  Leon 
Klinghoffer.  The  terrorists  were  apprehend- 
ed when  United  States  Navy  F-14  jets  inter- 
cepted an  Egyptian  airliner  that  was  carry- 
ing the  hijackers  to  Italy. 

The  brutal  murder  of  Robert  Dean 
Stethem.  a  Navy  seaman  who  was  shot  to 
death  after  a  hijacking  and  seizure  of  Trans 
World  Airlines  Plight  847  in  June  1985  by 
members  of  an  Islamic  fringe  group. 

The  kidnapping  of  12  Americans  in  Leba- 
non. Among  those  abducted  in  Beirut  was 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency's  station 
chief.  William  Buckley,  who  is  believed  to 
have  been  tortured  to  death.  Nine  Ameri- 
cans remain  captive  somewhere  in  Lebanon. 

TERRORISM  ON  DECLINE 

According  to  State  Department  statistics 
the  number  of  terrorist  incidents,  which 
reached  a  peak  in  1985.  are  on  the  decline  in 
some  areas,  notably  in  Western  Europe. 

In  1985.  the  State  Department  reported 
785  attacks  of  political  violence  and  terror- 
ism worldwide.  That  figure  dropped  by 
about  7  percent  to  774  incidents  in  1986.  In 
1987.  the  number  of  incidents  reported  was 
832.  an  increase  of  nearly  6  percent  due  pri- 
marily to  an  "extraordinary  increa.se  in  ter- 
rorist bombings  in  Pakistan"  which  have 
been  linked  to  the  Afghan  secret  police. 

Furthermore,  terrorist  episodes  in  Europe 
have  declined  by  31  percent  over  a  two-year 
period,  and  the  number  of  Americans  killed 
in  terrorist  incidents  have  dropped  to  7  in 
1987  from  the  38  who  were  slain  in  1985.  Air 
piracy  was  reduced  to  one  hijacking  last 
year,  the  lowest  number  recorded  since  the 
Administration  began  keeping  track  of  them 
in  1968.  By  comparison,  airline  hijackings 
hovered  around  15  to  18  a  year  and  in  1970. 
the  Popular  Front  for  the  Liberation  of  Pal- 
estine hijacked  three  airplanes  in  one  day. 

And.  as  a  result  of  international  coopera- 
tion and  intelligence  sharing  over  the  past 
three  years  the  State  Department  estimates 
that  more  than  200  terrorist  attacks  may 
have  been  averted. 

These  improvements,  according  to  senior 
Administration  officials,  are  in  large  meas- 
ure a  result  of  the  April  1986  American  air 
strike  on  Libya,  in  retaliation  for  what  the 
Administration  charged  was  Tripoli's  role  in 
the  bombing  of  a  Berlin  discotheque  that 


was  frequented  by  United  States  service  per 
sonnel. 

"The  American  bombing  raid  on  Libya 
opened  a  new  chapter  in  the  international 
fight  against  terrorism"  said  Secretary  of 
State  George  P.  Shultz  in  a  recent  speech 
on  the  current  state  of  U.S.  efforts  to 
combat  terrorism.  "It  brought  home  to  Qa- 
daffi  and  other  terrorists  that  the  United 
States  was  not  going  to  take  it  anymore.  We 
would  use  military  action  against  terrorism 
if  necessary,"  he  said,  referring  to  the 
Libyan  leader  Col.  Muammar  el  Qadaffi  in 
an  address  delivered  two  weeks  ago  before 
the  Anti-Defamation  League  of  B'nai  B'rith. 

At  the  same  time,  over  the  past  four 
years,  the  United  States  has  spent  more 
than  $1  billion  to  improve  security  and  pro- 
vide better  defense  for  American  diplomatic 
facilities  at  home  and  abroad. 

Walter  Laqueur,  the  terrorism  expert  who 
published  a  pioneering  book  on  the  subject 
in  1977,  said  "one  shouldn't  be  too  hard"  in 
assessing  the  Reagan  Administration's 
record  on  terrorism  because  "each  case  is 
different." 


HARVARD  ATHLETE  MAKES  IVY 
LEAGUE  HISTORY 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President, 
Charlotte  Joslin,  a  Harvard  junior 
from  Dedham,  MA,  recently  became 
the  first  woman  in  Ivy  League  history 
to  earn  first  team  all-league  honors  in 
three  different  sports— lacrosse,  ice 
hockey,  and  field  hockey. 

This  spring,  Ms.  Joslin  led  the  Har- 
vard lacrosse  team  to  an  undefeated 
season  in  the  Ivy  League  and  to  the 
NCAA  championship  final  last  month. 
Two  weeks  ago  she  was  selected  as  an 
NCAA  Division  I  First  Team  Ail-Amer- 
ican. 

This  winter,  she  will  cocaptain  Har- 
vard's ice  hockey  team.  Last  year,  de- 
spite playing  defense,  she  scored  nine 
goals  and  nine  assists  and  was  named 
Ivy  League  Player  of  the  Year.  She 
also  led  the  field  hockey  team  with 
nine  goals  and  four  assists  and  will  co- 
captain  the  team  next  season. 

I  might  also  add  that  Ms.  Joslin's 
athletic  success  runs  in  the  family. 
Her  father,  James  Joslin,  graduated  a 
year  after  I  did  from  Harvard  in  the 
1950's,  and  we  were  teammates  on  the 
Harvard  football  team  for  2  years. 

I  commend  Charlotte  Joslin  for  her 
truly  outstanding  athletic  achieve- 
ments, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  recent  article  from  the  New 
York  Times  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  May  18,  1989] 

A  Woman  for  All  Seasons:  Joslin,  Harvard 
Junior.  Thrives  in  Three  Sports 

<By  Malcolm  Moran) 
Cambridge.  MA.— Last  weekend,  near  the 
end  of  her  third  lacrosse  season  at  Harvard 
University,  which  was  preceded  by  her  third 
ice  hockey  season,  which  was  preceded  by 
her  third  field  hockey  season,  Charlotte 
Joslin  discovered  a  means  of  extending  her 
responsibilities. 
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As  if  she  had  not  already  done  enough  as 
the  first  woman  in  the  history  of  the  Ivy 
League  to  earn  first-team  all-league  honors 
in  three  unrelated  sports,  she  became  a 
scout.  Joslin  and  her  teammates  and  room- 
mates in  Kirkland  House,  Maggie  Vaughan 
and  Katie  McAnaney,  decided  to  travel  to 
Princeton,  N.J.,  to  watch  the  national  quar- 
terfinal game  between  Princeton  and  Vir- 
ginia last  Saturday. 

They  went  because  the  winner  would  ad- 
vance to  a  semifinal  game  this  Saturday 
against  the  second-ranked  Crimson.  At  the 
point  in  the  academic  year  that  pushes  the 
organizational  skills  of  students  to  their 
limits,  Joslin  considered  her  options. 

BATTLING  MISPERCEPTIONS 

"It  was  sort  of  the  devil  in  one  ear  and  the 
angel  in  the  other,"  she  remembered.  Two 
days  before  a  final  examination  in  "Ameri- 
can Intellectual  History,"  Joslin  decided  to 
make  a  fast  trip  to  study  the  opposition. 

Her  trip  is  a  reflection  of  a  commitment 
that  has  helped  produce  a  remarkable 
career.  As  the  possibilities  for  multi-sport 
athletes  have  been  reduced  by  the  demands 
created  by  athletic  scholarships  in  men's 
and  women's  programs,  Joslin  has  made  a 
rare  achievement.  But  the  problem  with  ex- 
celling in  three  sports  is  dealing  with  the 
perceptions  created  by  the  notion  of  The 
Three-Sport  Athlete. 

As  an  eighth  grader  and  the  captain  of  a 
boy's  ice  hockey  team,  Joslin  was  upset  by  a 
headline  on  a  newspaper  article  that  de- 
scribed hockey  as  being  her  only  goal.  The 
dangerous  perception  was  that  the  required 
effort  came  at  the  expense  of  an  interest  in 
everything  else. 

"That's  all  the  more  reason  why  going 
down  to  Princeton  is  something  that's  not 
Charlotte, "  said  Carole  Kleinfelder,  her 
coach.  "But  deep  down  inside,  it  is.  She's  a 
competitor,  but  she  doesn't  want  to  be 
viewed  as  the  rah-rah  jock." 

TRYING  TO  CONVEY  SERIOUSNESS 

"I  am  extremely  sensitive  to  it. "  Joslin 
said.  "It's  nice  to  play  three  sports  at  Har- 
vard. I  think  that  makes  a  big  difference. 
But  even  within  that,  within  the  Harvard 
community,  there  have  been  occasional 
problems.  Not  major  problems,  but  there 
have  been  times  when  I  want  to  avoid,  at  all 
costs,  telling  my  professor  that  I  have  to 
skip  a  class  because  I  have  to  go  to  a  game 
or  a  practice.  So  there  have  been  times 
when  I've  said,  I  have  a  meeting.  .  . 

"I  have  to  bend  over  backward  to  make 
sure  that  people  either  don"t  know  that  I'm 
a  three-sport  athlete,  or  if  they  know,  that 
they  know  I'm  making  a  serious  effort." 

As  her  careers  have  progressed,  she  has 
had  a  more  difficult  time  keeping  her 
achievements  a  secret.  She  led  the  field 
hockey  team  with  9  goals  and  13  points  last 
fall  as  a  midfielder.  Although  she  was  used 
in  a  defensive  position  for  the  ice  hockey 
team,  Joslin  scored  9  goals  and  had  18 
points  in  24  games  and  was  named  the  Ivy 
League  player  of  the  year.  She  has  scored  24 
goals  for  the  lacrosse  team,  which  will  face 
Princeton  this  Saturday  at  West  Chester. 
Pa. 

She  has  endured  the  stories  that  have 
traced  the  development  of  Charlotte  at  age 
4,  providing  shooting  practice  for  her  older 
brother  Scott  while  earning  a  penny  a  shot. 
"I  made  a  lot,"  she  said.  "I  was  getting  25 
cents'  allowance  a  week.  I  was  grossing  the 
same." 

A  TWO-PART  CREDO 

The  perception  of  the  three-sport  athlete 
usually  does  not  allow  for  the  history  major 


who  always  seems  to  manage  to  get  through 
the  day  far  better  than  she  had  feared,  or 
an  interest  in  photography  that  has  been 
put  on  hold,  or  the  plan  to  learn  one  or 
more  languages,  or  the  upcoming  excursion 
to  the  Soviet  Union  with  student  leaders 
from  other  colleges  and  universities. 

Her  involvement  in  her  games  is  based  on 
these  realities;  these  opportunities  are  avail- 
able today:  she  can  do  other  things  tomor- 
row. 

Joslin  understands  that  these  possibilities 
have  not  been  available  for  women  for  very 
long.  And  at  some  places,  where  progress 
has  taken  place  in  the  form  of  athletic 
scholarships  for  women,  the  price  of  that 
progress  has  come  in  the  form  of  restric- 
tions. 

"It  happens  in  women's  athletics  at  a 
scholarship  school  where  a  field  hockey 
player  there  wants  to  play  her  other  sport.  " 
Joslin  said.  Tm  sure  they  restrict  it.  At  a 
place  like  Harvard,  even  for  men,  that 
shouldn't  be  an  issue.  The  only  thing  I  can 
see  as  a  restriction  is  the  fact  that  there 
may  be  contact  sports,  and  that  is  definitely 
a  little  more  arduous.  But  other  than  that,  I 
don't  see  where  it  should  be  any  different 
for  men  and  women." 

COACH  WAS  SUPPORTIVE 

The  paradox  that  has  developed  as 
women's  programs  have  been  strengthened 
is  that  the  opportunity  to  experiment  has 
been  diminished  by  the  opportunity  to  gain 
financial  help. 

•Freshmen  coming  in  think  it  might  be  an 
issue,"  she  said.  'If  their  best  sport  is  la- 
cross,  as  an  example,  they'll  go  to  the  coach 
and  say.  I'd  like  to  play  field  hockey,  but  I 
really  want  to  make  the  team.  What  should 
I  do?'  I  know  that  here,  my  coach  said,  "Go 
ahead  and  play.  It  can  only  be  better  for  us." 
But  Im  not  sure  if  thats  the  same  mentali- 
ty at  scholarship  schools.  I  would  think 
not." 

So  the  absence  of  athletic  scholarships  at 
Harvard  have  helped  Joslin  become  able  to 
experiment.  Other  women  have  gained  first- 
team  all-Ivy  recognition  in  cross-country 
plus  indoor  and  outdoor  track.  Joslin  was 
placed  on  the  second  all-Ivy  field  hockey 
team,  but  has  been  first  team  five  times 
over  the  last  two  seasons. 

•I  think  they're  all  similar,  and  that's  why 
I  do  well,  "  she  said.  "If  I  was  playing  a  rac- 
quet sport  and  field  hockey,  it  wouldn't  fit 
in  as  well.  I'm  in  shape  from  one  sport  to 
the  next,  and  a  lot  of  the  same  things  are 
used.  It  just  tends  to  build  on  itself.  Going 
from  field  hockey  to  hockey  is  very  easy." 

And  from  ice  hockey  to  lacrosse? 

■My  back  gets  a  rest,"  she  said.  "I  get  to 
stand  up  a  bit.  The  harde.<!t  thing  is  going 
from  skating  to  a  running  sport.  I  just  feel 
like  lead."' 

CYCLIC  RELEASE 

Kleinfelder.  her  coach,  wondered  if  there 
was  another  appeal.  •Maybe  after  being 
inside  on  the  ice.  youre  running,  you're 
free. "  Kleinfielder  said.  "The  fresh  air.  the 
running.  It's  almost  like  being  released." 

The  series  of  releases  appears  endless. 
There  are  three  seasons  to  come  in  senior 
year.  There  is  the  possibility  of  rising  within 
the  national  field  hockey  program  to  a  spot 
in  the  Barcelona  Olympics.  There  are  lan- 
guages to  be  studied,  and  images  to  capture 
on  film,  and  careers  to  choose,  and  the 
never-ending  search  for  the  36-hour  day. 

For  now  there  is  Princeton,  at  4  o'clock  on 
Saturday.  The  other  things  will  have  to 
wait. 

"The  way  I  justify  it. "  Joslin  said.  "Is  I 
can  still  do  that  later." 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  IN  YUGOSLAVIA 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  little 
attention  has  been  paid  by  the  media 
in  recent  weeks  to  the  continuing 
human  rights  situation  in  Yugoslavia. 
It  is  sad  that  situations  such  as  this 
seem  to  receive  attention  only  when 
people  are  dying  in  the  streets.  Resolv- 
ing human  rights  problems  requires 
the  steady  glare  of  media  attention. 
Otherwise  these  problems  are  swept 
under  the  rug,  out  of  public  view,  and 
the  suffering  continues  at  a  lower 
level  until  the  next  instance  of  large- 
scale  violence  occurs. 

Thus,  I  am  pleased  to  note  that 
former  Congressman  Joe  DioGuardi 
continues  to  speak  out  in  public 
forums  on  the  mistreatment  of  ethnic 
Albanians  in  Yugloslavia. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  to  the  editor  from 
Mr,  DioGuardi,  as  printed  in  the  New 
York  Times,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  May  6,  1989] 

World  Must  Keep  Eye  on  Yugoslav 
Tensions 
To  the  Editor: 

Your  description  of  the  Serbian  party 
leader  Slobodan  Milosevic  and  your  assess- 
ment of  the  political  landscape  in  Yugoslav- 
ia in  "Bullying  in  the  Balkans"  (editorial. 
April  10)  are  very  much  on  target. 

Yugoslavia  is  made  up  of  six  republics  and 
is  populated  by  many  different  ethnic  mi- 
norities. The  diversity  in  cultural  back- 
grounds has  historically  brought  great  ten- 
sion and  hostility  to  the  region.  President 
Tito,  however,  struggled  to  achieve  peaceful 
coexistence  and  successfully  quelled  the 
ethnic  hostilities  by  respecting  freedom  of 
expression  for  all  groups. 

Unfortunately,  his  efforts  have  been 
shunned  by  the  politically  self-serving,  ag- 
gressive tactics  of  Mr.  Milosevic.  In  his  cam- 
paign to  exercise  more  control  over  Yugo- 
slavia, Mr.  Milosevic  has  irresponsibly  resur- 
rected widespread  ethnic  hostilities.  His  po- 
litical motives  have  inflamed  national  senti- 
ments, and  his  attempts  to  subjugate  the 
region  are  a  threat  to  the  geopolitical  foun- 
dation upon  which  Yugoslavia  has  been  able 
to  exist  peacefully. 

As  the  rest  of  the  world  is  making  monu- 
mental strides  in  achieving  a  kinder,  gentler 
coexistence,  it  is  unconscionable  that  Mr. 
Milosevic's  actions  are  tolerated.  It  is  even 
more  unfortunate  that  the  United  States 
has  not  publicly  condemned  the  atrocious 
human  rights  violations  directed  at  the 
ethnic  Albanian  community  in  Yugoslavia 
and  is  willing  to  sit  idly  by  as  Mr.  Milosevic 
continues  to  promote  his  agenda. 

While  the  riots  and  bloodshed  have  sub- 
sided, at  least  for  now,  the  long-term  goals 
of  Slobodan  Milosevic  in  Yugoslavia  are 
cause  for  worldwide  concern. 

Joseph  J.  DioGuardi. 

Washington,  Avnl  18.  1989. 

(The  writer,  president  of  the  Albanian 
American  Civic  League,  was  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  from  New 
York,  1985-88.) 
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CATASTROPHIC  HEALTH  INSUR- 
ANCE COVERAGE  ACT  OF  1988 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I 
supported  Senator  McCain's  amend- 
ment to  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill  last  night.  That  amendment 
was  rejected  by  the  Senate.  The- 
amendment  would  have  delayed,  for  1 
year,  implementation  of  the  surtax 
and  all  benefits  except  extended  hos- 
pitalization, skilled  nursing  home  care, 
and  spousal  imixtverishment  under  the 
Medicare  Catastrophic  Insurance  Pro- 
gram. During  this  year  we  should  have 
been  able  to  fix  the  problem  perma- 
nently, so  that  our  senior  citizens 
would  not  be  penalized  during  the  in- 
terim. Unfortunately,  that  proposal 
narrowly  failed.  Instead,  the  Senate 
chose  to  duck  the  issue  by  accepting  a 
nonbinding  sense-of-the-Senate  resolu- 
tion that  only  puts  off  dealing  with 
the  problem.  In  the  meantime,  our 
senior  citizens  are  stuck  with  paying 
an  excessive  amount  of  surtax.  This  is 
a  disappointing  outcome. 

I  believe  that  action  failed  to  address 
the  concerns  of  our  senior  citizens.  A 
resolution  does  not  equal  action.  It  is 
nonbinding.  More  importantly,  the 
resolution  does  not  delay  implementa- 
tion of  the  surtax.  That  major  concern 
of  senior  citizens  is  at  the  heart  of  this 
debate.  Unless  something  is  done  with 
the  surtax  by  December  31,  1989, 
many  senior  citizens  will  pay  hand- 
somely for  something  they  oppose. 

I  believe  there  is  a  need  to  delay  the 
implementation  of  the  surtax  until  we 
can  examine  alternative  financing 
mechanisms  and  the  benefits  provided 
by  the  Catastrophic  Program.  My  con- 
stituents are  calling  for  that  action 
and  that  is  why  I  supported  the 
McCain  amendment.  Once  again,  we 
have  failed  to  respond  to  the  concerns 
of  senior  citizens. 

The  battle  on  the  surtax  and  the 
need  for  a  further  examination  of  a 
long-term-care  program  is  not  over. 
Everyone  is  aware  that  there  is  a  prob- 
lem. The  problem  must  be  resolved 
and  I  will  continue  pressing  for  action. 

Older  Americans  are  a  significant 
proportion  of  the  population  and  their 
numbers  continue  to  increase.  I  believe 
we  must  recognize  that  fact  and  reach 
an  agreement  on  a  long-term-care  pro- 
gram for  this  country  that  is  fair  to 
everyone.  This  means  listening  to  our 
senior  citizens  and  being  sensitive  to 
the  fact  that  the  needs  of  the  very  old 
today  may  not  be  the  needs  of  those 
reaching  retirement  age  in  the  future. 
It  is  time  to  investigate  a  comprehen- 
sive long-term-care  program  that  re- 
flects the  needs  of  senior  citizens  and 
stops  patching  up  the  imperfections  in 
the  current  system. 

I  remain  conunitted  to  working  for  a 
solution  to  the  concerns  South  Dakota 
senior  citizens  have  brought  to  my  at- 
tention. Those  include,  but  are  not 
limited  to,  the  surtax  and  evaluation 
of  long-term-care  benefits.  I  support 


the  commitment  of  Senator  Bentsen 
to  hold  hearings  on  the  Catastrophic 
Program  and  reexamine  the  surtax. 
But  we  cannot  wait  much  longer  be- 
cause decisions  on  the  program  are 
necessary  before  the  surtax  takes 
effect  on  January  1,  1990. 

So  I  hope  we  move  faster  than  last 
night's  actions  seem  to  suggest.  I  will 
continue  my  fight  to  see  that  we  do. 
Our  senior  citizens  deserve  a  prompt 
solution  to  this  mess. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The     PRESIDENT     pro     tempore. 
Morning  business  is  closed. 


NATURAL  GAS  WELLHEAD 
DECONTROL  ACT 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  order,  the  hour  of  12 
o'clock  noon  having  arrived,  the 
Senate  will  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  H.R.  1722,  which  the  clerk 
will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  1722)  to  amend  the  Natural 
Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978  to  eliminate  well- 
head price  and  nonprice  controls  on  the 
first  sale  of  natural  gas.  and  to  make  techni- 
cal corrections  and  conforming  amendments 
to  such  act. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources,  with  amendments  as  fol- 
lows: 

(The  parts  of  the  bill  intended  to  be 
stricken  are  shown  in  boldface  brack- 
ets, and  the  parts  of  the  bill  intended 
to  be  inserted  are  shown  in  italic.) 
H.R.  1722 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SKtTION  I   SllURTTITl.K 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Natural  Gas 
Wellhead  Decontrol  Act  of  1989". 

SKC.  2.  l>KKK(;i  l..\TI(»N  OK  KIKST  S.\I.K.S  OK  N.XTI  • 
K.\l.  t; AS. 

(a)  Interim  Elimination  of  Certain  Max- 
imum Lawful  Prices.— Section  121  of  the 
Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978  (15  U.S.C. 
3331)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  subsection: 

■■(f)  Additional  Decontrol.— The  provi- 
sions of  subtitle  A  respecting  the  maximum 
lawful  price  for  a  first  sale  of  natural  gas 
shall  cease  to  apply  to  natural  gas  described 
in  paragraphs  (1).  [(2).  (3).  and  (4).]  (2), 
and  (31.  as  follows: 

■■(1)  Expired,  terminated,  or  post-enact- 
ment  contracts.— In  the  case  of  natural  gas 
to  which  no  first  sale  contract  applies  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Natural  Gas 
Wellhead  Decontrol  Act  of  1989.  subtitle  A 
shall  not  apply  to  any  first  sale  of  such  nat- 
ural gas  delivered  on  or  after  the  first  day 
after  such  date  of  enactment. 

■■(2)  Expiring  or  terminating  con- 
tracts.—In  the  case  of  natural  gas  to  which 
a  first  sale  contract  applies  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Natural  Gas  Wellhead  De- 
control Act  of  1989.  but  to  which  such  con- 


tract ceases  to  apply  after  such  date  of  en- 
actment, subtitle  A  shall  not  apply  to  any 
first  sale  of  such  natural  gas  delivered  after 
such  contract  ceases  to  apply. 

■■(3)  Certain  renegotiated  contracts.— In 
the  case  of  natural  gas  to  which  a  first  sale 
contract  applies  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  Natural  Gas  Wellhead  Decontrol  Act  of 
1989.  where  the  parties  have  expressly 
agreed  in  writing  after  March  23.  1989.  that 
all  or  pari  of  the  gas  sold  under  such  con- 
tract shall  not  be  subject  to  any  maximum 
lawful  price  under  subtitle  A  after  a  speci- 
fied date,  subtitle  A  shall  not  apply  to  any 
first  sale  of  the  natural  gas  subject  to  such 
express  agreement  delivered  on  or  after  the 
date  so  specified,  except  that  subtitle  A 
shall  not  cease  to  apply  to  any  such  natural 
gas  pursuant  to  this  paragraph  before  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Natural  Gas  Well- 
head Decontrol  Act  of  1989. 

[■■(4)  Newly  spudded  wells.— In  the  case 
of  natural  gas  produced  from  a  well  the  sur- 
face drilling  of  which  began  after  March  23. 
1989.  subtitle  A  shall  not  apply  to  any  first 
sale  of  such  natural  gas  delivered  on  or 
after  the  first  day  after  the  dale  of  enact- 
ment of  the  Natural  Gas  Wellhead  Decon- 
trol Act  of  1989.] 

For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  a  first  sale 
contract  applies  to  natural  gas  when  the 
seller  has  a  contractual  obligation  to  deliver 
such  natural  gas  under  such  contract.". 

(b)  Permanent  Elimination  of  Wellhead 
Price  Controls.— Title  I  of  the  Natural  Gas 
Policy  Act  of  1978  (15  U.S.C.  3311-3333)  is 
repealed,  effective  on  January  1.  1993. 

SW.     i     TKillNK.M.    AM)    K»NKOKMIN<;    AMKM) 
MKNTS. 

(a)  Amendments  Effective  Upon  Enact- 
ment.—The  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978 
is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  The  table  of  contents  in  section  Kb) 
( 15  U.S.C.  3301  note)  is  amended— 

(A)  in  the  item  relating  to  section  315,  by 
striking  ■Contract  duration:  filing"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof    Filing":  and 

(B)  by  striking  the  item  relating  to  section 
507. 

(2)  Section  315  (15  U.S.C.  3375)  is  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  in   the  section   heading,   by   striking 
CONTKAtT  m  K.^TION:";  and 

(B)  by  striking  ■(a)  Contract  Duration.—" 
and  all  that  follows  through  ■(b)  Piling  of 
Contracts  and  Ancillary  Agreements.—". 

(3)  Section  502(d)  (15  U.S.C.  3412(d))  is  re- 
pealed. 

(4)  Section  504(b)  (15  U.S.C.  3414(b)>  is 
amended— 

(A)  in  paragraph  (1),  by  striking  'para- 
graphs (2)  and  (3)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "paragraph  (2)"; 

(B>  by  striking  paragraph  (3):  and 

(C)  in  paragraph  (4),  by  striking  'para- 
graph (1).  (2).  or  (3)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  'paragraph  (1)  or  (2)". 

(5)  Section  506(d)  (15  U.S.C.  3416(d))  is  re- 
pealed. 

(6)  Section  507  (15  U.S.C.  3417)  is  re- 
pealed. 

(7)  Section  601  (15  U.S.C.  3431)  is  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  by  amending  subsection  (a)(1)(E)  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(E)  Certain  additional  natural  gas.— 
For  purposes  of  section  Kb)  of  the  Natural 
Gas  Act.  the  provisions  of  the  Natural  Gas 
Act  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commission 
under  such  Act  shall  not  apply  solely  by 
reason  of  any  first  sale  of  natural  gas  which 
is  committed  or  dedicated  to  interstate  com- 
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merce as  of  the  day  before  the  dale  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  and  which  is  not  sub- 
ject to  a  maximum  lawful  price  under  sub- 
title A  of  title  I  by  reason  of  section  121(f). 
effective  as  of  the  date  such  gas  ceases  to  be 
subject  to  such  maximum  lawful  price."; 
and 

(B)  in  subsection  (c)(2).  by  striking  "pur- 
chase of  natural  gas"  and  all  that  follows 
through  "under  section  202)."  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "purchase  of  natural  gas  if. 
under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  such 
amount  is  deemed  to  be  just  and  reasonable 
for  purposes  of  sections  4  and  5  of  such 
Act.". 

(b)  Amendments  Effective  on  January  1. 
1993.— Effective  on  January  1.  1993.  the 
Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978  is  amended 
as  follows: 

(1)  The  table  of  contents  in  section  Kb) 
(15  U.S.C.  3301  note)  is  amended  by  .striking 
the  items  relating  to  title  I  and  section  503. 

(2)  Section  312(c)  (15  U.S.C.  3372(c))  is 
amended  by  striking  "any  natural  gas"  and 
all  that  follows  through  "(3)"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "any  natural  gas". 

(3)  Section  313  (15  U.S.C.  3373)  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  ".  as  such  section  was  in 
effect  on  January  1.  1989"  after  "section 
107(c)"  both  places  it  appears,  and  after 
"section  105(b)(3)(B)"  both  places  it  ap- 
pears. 

(4)  Section  501(c)  (15  U.S.C.  341Kc))  is  re- 
pealed. 

(5)  Section  503  (15  U.S.C.  3413)  is  re- 
pealed. 

(6)  Section  504(a)  (15  U.S.C.  3414(a))  is 
amended  by  striking  "person"  and  all  that 
follows  through  "to  otherwise"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "person  to". 

(7)  Section  601  (15  U.S.C.  3431)  is  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  by  amending  subsection  (a)(1)(A)  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(A)  Application  to  first  sales.— For  pur- 
poses of  section  Kb)  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act. 
the  provisions  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act  and 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commission  under 
such  Act  shall  not  apply  to  any  natural  gas 
solely  by  reason  of  any  first  sale  of  such 
natural  gas."; 

(B)  by  striking  subparagraphs  (B)  and  (E) 
of  subsection  (a)(1); 

(C)  by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (C) 
and  (D)  of  subsection  (a)(1)  as  subpara- 
graphs (B)  and  (C).  respectively; 

(D)  in  subsection  (a)(1)(C)  (as  redesignat- 
ed by  subparagraph  (C)  of  this  paragraph), 
by  striking  "subparagraph  (A),  (B).  or  (C)" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "subparagraph 
(A)or  (B)"; 

(E)  by  amending  subsection  (b)(1)(A)  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(A)  First  sales.— Except  as  otherwise 
provided  in  this  subsection,  for  purposes  of 
sections  4  and  5  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act.  any 
amount  paid  in  any  first  sale  of  natural  gas 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  just  and  reasonable."; 
and 

(P)  in  subsection  (b)(1)(D).  by  striking  "if 
such  amount  does  not  exceed  the  applicable 
maximum  lawful  price  established  under 
title  I  of  this  Act". 

(8)  Section  602(a)  (15  U.S.C.  3432(a))  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  "Authority  To  Prescribe 
Lower"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Au- 
thority To  Prescribe";  and 

(B)  by  striking  "which  does  not  exceed  the 
applicable  maximum  lawful  price,  if  any. 
under  title  I  of  this  Act". 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
was  going  to  wait  for  Senator  Metz- 


ENBAUM.  I  now  see  him  in  the  Cham- 
ber. 

Mr.  President,  the  instant  bill  dereg- 
ulates what  is  left  of  the  regulated 
natural  gas.  This  legislation,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, passed  in  the  Senate  Energy 
Committee  by  a  vote  of  17  to  2.  It 
passed  on  the  House  floor  by  a  voice 
vote.  I  say  that  at  the  outset,  Mr. 
President,  because  this  bill  should  not 
be  controversial.  Indeed,  it  was  not 
controversial  in  the  House,  was  very 
carefully  looked  at  in  the  House  over  a 
period  of  many,  many  weeks. 

My  colleagues  know  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  is  one  of 
the  most  fully  staffed  committees  on 
the  Hill.  They  have  a  very  big  jurisdic- 
tion, Mr.  President.  They  have  on 
their  staff  attorneys,  economists,  ex- 
perts of  all  sorts  and  stripes.  They 
have  been  criticized  in  the  past,  Mr. 
President,  as  being  too  consumer  ori- 
ented, antiindustry  oriented.  They 
have  indeed  been  criticized  by  me  for 
that  very  purpose,  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause we  have  dealt  with  natural  gas 
in  the  past  and  it  seemed  to  me  they 
were  too  regulation  oriented. 

I  state  that  about  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce,  Mr.  President, 
to  emphasize  the  fact  that  that  com- 
mittee unanimously  endorsed  this  pro- 
vision for  natural  gas  deregulation.  It 
passed  again  on  the  House  floor  by  a 
voice  vote. 

Now.  what  does  this  do,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent? It  simply  deregulates  the  re- 
mainder of  natural  gas  which  is  still 
under  regulation.  My  colleagues  will 
recall  the  tremendous  fights  we  had 
preceding  the  1978  Natural  Gas  Policy 
Act.  During  my  first  year  here  in  the 
Senate,  1973,  we  were  in  the  midst  of 
the  natural  gas  debate,  a  very  hot, 
heated  argument,  Mr.  President, 
which  consumed  this  body  weeks  and 
weeks  at  a  time  with  filibusters. 
Indeed,  my  dear  friend  from  Ohio,  on 
behalf  of  consumers,  filibustered  for 
some  weeks.  Many  of  the  precedents 
in  the  Senate  were  made  at  that  time 
because  every  rule  was  stretched  and 
tested  and  new  interpretations  were 
made  in  the  body  of  precedents  which 
control  us  to  this  date. 

Well,  that  was  1973,  Mr.  President, 
when  I  first  came  here.  For  that  whole 
Congress,  we  debated  it.  Then  we 
really  got  serious  in  the  year  that  the 
Congress  started  in  1975.  In  the  mean- 
time, we  had  a  big  shortage  of  natural 
gas.  Tens  of  thousands  of  industrial 
jobs  were  vacant  at  that  time  because 
of  a  shortage  of  natural  gas  in  that 
cold  winter  of  1975-76.  During  that 
time,  we  enacted  an  emergency  natu- 
ral gas  bill,  giving  all  kinds  of  extraor- 
dinary powers  to  the  administration  to 
assign  and  allocate  natural  gas 
throughout  the  country. 

Well,  we  still  did  not  deal  with  the 
question  of  natural  gas  in  a  full  and 
complete   bill.   In   the   Congress  that 


began  in  1977,  I  do  not  recall  the 
number  of  that  Congress,  we  really  got 
serious  about  natural  gas.  And  that 
culminated,  Mr.  President,  late  in  the 
year  of  1978,  in  the  Natural  Gas  Policy 
Act. 

What  was  the  problem  that  brought 
on  that  legislation?  It  was  the  fact 
that  natural  gas  generally  across  the 
country  had  been  so  controlled  at  such 
low  prices  that  there  was  no  incentive 
for  either  exploring  for  natural  gas  or 
committing  natural  gas  which  was  dis- 
covered to  the  interstate  market.  Con- 
sequently, such  gas  as  there  was, 
which  was  in  very  short  supply  at  that 
time,  was  committed  to  the  intrastate 
market,  controlled  by  the  States- 
Texas,  Louisiana,  Oklahoma— those 
gas-producing  States,  and  the  rest  of 
the  country  wsis  going  very  short,  in 
fact,  the  whole  country  was  going  very 
short,  because  there  was  no  incentive 
to  produce  natural  gas. 

What  the  1978  bill  did,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, was  to  create  a  whole  series  of 
classifications  of  natural  gas  and  it 
granted  incentive  prices.  The  biggest 
new  category  was  that  which  we  call 
section  102,  or  new  gas.  We  defined 
new  gas,  as  I  recall,  as  that  which  was 
to  be  produced  from  a  well  that  was 
more  than  IVii  miles  from  the  nearest 
well.  That  was  a  new  well.  And  it  was 
to  get,  I  do  not  recall  the  price,  but  it 
was  a  price  considerably  above  what 
the  regulated  price  had  been  at  that 
time,  and  that  price  was  to  increase 
by,  I  think  it  was,  2'/2  or  3  percent  a 
year  until  January  1,  1985,  at  which 
time  all  of  that  new  gas  would  be  de- 
regulated. 

Well,  it  was  a  hot  debate.  It  was  a 
tough  debate,  Mr.  President.  We  were 
told  first  that  the  Natural  Gas  Policy 
Act.  passed  in  1978,  would  not  produce 
any  new  gas;  that  all  the  incentive  we 
needed  was  already  in  place.  Second, 
we  were  told  that  prices  would  esca- 
late to  the  full  amount  allowed  by  the 
law,  and  come  January  1,  1985,  there 
would  be  this  flyup  in  the  prices  of 
natural  gas 

Well,  Mr.  President,  I  am  happy  to 
report  that  that  which  those  of  us  said 
would  happen,  who  proposed  that  act 
and  who  proposed  additional  incen- 
tives, did  in  fact  happen.  We  did,  in 
fact,  get  a  tremendous  amount  of  in- 
centive. We  produced  several  trillion 
cubic  feet  of  natural  gas  as  a  result  of 
that  legislation.  There  has  not  been 
since  that  time  a  shortage.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  there  is  not  a  surplus  of  natu- 
ral gas.  And  when  January  1.  1985, 
came,  instead  of  being  the  predicted 
flyup  in  the  price  of  natural  gas,  the 
price  of  natural  gas  did  not  go  up.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  has  gone  down  some 
36  percent  since  that  time. 

Now  there  remains  under  control, 
Mr.  President,  a  small  quantity  of  gas. 
In  percentages,  the  amount  subject  to 
control  is  39  percent.  The  amount  that 
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is  classified  as  "old"  gas  is  17  percent, 
but  the  key  figure,  which  is  the 
amount  of  gas  that  is  actually  being 
held  down  by  these  price  controls,  is 
only  6  percent. 

That  is  to  say,  to  put  it  another  way, 
Mr.  President,  6  percent  of  the  gas 
would  be  at  a  higher  price  now  but  for 
controls;  a  total  of  17  percent  of  the 
gas,  which  includes  that  6  percent,  is 
so-called  old  gas,  the  controlled  price 
of  which  is  higher,  for  the  most  part, 
than  the  market  price,  and  39  percent 
is  the  total  amount  of  gas  subject  to 
any  control  at  all.  About  22  percent  of 
that  39  percent,  or  most  of  it,  is  incen- 
tive price  gas  where  the  price  is  far 
beyond  that  which  the  market  will 
bear. 

The  market  price  of  natural  gas 
now,  Mr.  President,  is  $1.65  and  some 
regulated  prices  go  as  high  as  $6.83 
under  the  act. 

In  any  event,  Mr.  President,  January 
1,  1985,  came.  Instead  of  prices  going 
up  they  have  gone  down  by  36  percent 
since  that  time.  But  we  still  have  this 
small  quantity  of  gas.  Again,  Mr. 
President,  I  tell  my  colleagues,  remem- 
ber the  figure  6  percent,  because  that 
is  the  amount  of  gas  held  down  by 
controls.  However,  our  bill  provides 
that  gas  shall  be  decontrolled  as  of 
Jainuary  1,  1993.  In  the  meantime  it 
will  remain  under  control.  In  the  years 
between  now  and  the  decontrol  date, 
two-thirds  of  that  gas  still  under  con- 
trol will  come  out  of  control,  according 
to  the  American  Gas  Associations  pro- 
jections. That  means  that  2  percent  of 
natural  gas  now  under  control  would 
have  the  restraints  lifted  by  this  act. 
Not  only  that,  Mr.  President,  but 
there  is  a  fairly  significant  quantity  of 
gas  whose  price  is  held  up  by  the 
present  scheme  of  things  and  the 
reason  for  that,  Mr.  President,  is  that 
natural  gas  contracts  are  contracts  for 
gas  at  the  highest  allowable  price 
under  the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act. 
They  make  reference  to  that  highest 
price  which  means  that  the  highest  al- 
lowable price  which  in  some  cases,  as  I 
mentioned  a  moment  ago.  is  as  high  as 
$6.83  per  1,000  cubic  feet.  And  if  you 
contract  with  reference  to  that  price 
then  it  holds  the  price  up  artificially. 

So,  what  happens  on  January  1, 
1993,  under  our  bill?  At  that  time  ap- 
proximately 2  percent  of  the  gas,  pre- 
sumably, would  go  up  to  some  small 
extent  in  price  and  probably  an  equal 
or  perhaps  even  a  greater  quantity  of 
gas  would  come  down  in  price  because 
the  contract  price  refers  to  the  high- 
est allowable  price.  Since  there  would 
be  no  allowable  or  controlled  price  to 
reference,  that  would  come  down. 

Our  testimony,  Mr.  President,  was 
virtually  unanimous  that  there  would 
be  no  increase  in  natural  gas  price  by 
virtue  of  the  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion. So  the  question  is:  Why  pass  this 
legislation?  Why  is  it  so  important? 
Well,  I  have  to  tell  my  colleagues,  Mr. 


President,  that  compared  to  past  natu- 
ral gas  legislation,  this  legislation  is, 
frankly,  not  that  cosmic  in  impor- 
tance. It  is  important,  but  it  is  not  of 
the  same  species  of  importance  that 
the  1978  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  was 
because  there  is  not  that  much  gas  in- 
volved. 

Where  is  the  importance?  Well,  it  is 
chiefly  in  the  fact  that  this  regulation 
scheme  inhibits  the  action  of  the 
market.  Even  though  your  gas  might 
not  be  held  down  by  the  price,  under 
the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  any  time 
you  want  to  enter  into  a  new  contract 
you  must  first  of  all  go  to  the  FERC 
and  ask  for  an  abandonment. 

An  abandonment  proceeding  is  a 
proceeding  where  you  have  to  go  in 
and  make  certain  showings  before  the 
Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion. If  you  get  permission  to  abandon, 
which  should  be  granted  in  most  of 
these  cases,  then,  in  order  to  reach  a 
new  contract,  you  must  get  that  per- 
mission and  then  you  must  file  a  rate 
schedule  and  get  that  rate  schedule 
approved.  And  you  must  do  that  every 
time  you  make  a  change. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  good  re- 
sults of  deregulation  of  natural  gas 
has  been  that  we  have  to  a  very  large 
extent  gone  to  market  pricing  and 
market  action.  There  is  a  large  spot 
market  and  there  is  pipeline  access  so 
that  gas  can  be  quickly  contracted  for 
at  the  places  where  it  is  needed.  It  can 
be  transported  to  those  markets  quick- 
ly. And  we  have  what  we  hoped  for, 
that  is  a  very  fluid  market  where 
supply  and  demand  balance  and  where 
contracts  can  be  made  with  great  alac- 
rity. 

The  regulation  scheme  interferes 
with  that  because  if  you  have,  as  we 
do.  some  39  percent  of  the  natural  gas 
which,  while  most  of  that  is  not  being 
held  down  in  price,  it  is  being  held 
down  by  the  chains  of  regulatory  mo- 
lasses. In  other  words,  any  time  you 
want  to  make  a  change  and  you  want 
to  respond  to  that  market  and  go  in 
and  abandon  one  contract  and  go  to 
another,  instead  of  being  able  to  go 
make  your  deal  and  move  fast,  you 
have  to  file  a  petition  with  the  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission  and 
file  a  rate  schedule  and  all  that. 

It  puts  you  at  great  disadvantage.  It 
puts  you  to  great  expense.  Because 
lawyers,  particularly  those  who  prac- 
tice before  the  Federal  Energy  Regula- 
tory Commission,  do  not  come  cheap. 

Why  do  we  burden  ourselves  with 
this  regulation?  It  is  simply  a  holdover 
from  past  regulatory  days. 

So.  Mr.  President,  this  bill  will  not 
adversely  affect  consumers.  To  the 
contrary,  it  will  help  consumers  by 
bringing  some  gas  down  while  perhaps 
2  percent  of  it  goes  up  in  price.  But 
the  market  will  reflect  market  pricing 
and  not  some  artificial  pricing  and  the 
constraints,  the  expense  which  is  put 


on  the  market  by  the  action  of  regula- 
tions, will  be  done  away  with. 

Mr.  President,  again  I  tell  my  col- 
leagues that  this  matter  passed  unani- 
mously on  the  House  side,  that  is  by  a 
voice  vote,  after  being  very  carefully- 
looked  at  by  Congressman  Phil  Sharp, 
who  has  a  strong  reputation  with  con- 
sumers. The  chairman  of  that  full 
committee  is  John  Dingell.  who  was  a 
strong  opponent  of  deregulation  of 
natural  gas  over  many,  many  years. 
And  it  passed  muster  with  all  the 
other  Members  of  that  body.  Mr. 
President,  whose  zeal  for  protecting 
the  consumer  is  very  strong. 

It  passed  through  the  Senate  Energy 
Committee  by  a  vote  of  17  to  2. 

I  submit  this  bill  ought  to  be  passed 
through  the  Senate  before  1  o'clock 
this  afternoon.  Please  understand,  Mr. 
President,  I  do  not  think  it  will  make 
it  that  fast.  Nevertheless,  it  ought  to 
be  because,  if  there  is  ever  a  bill  which 
is  clear  and  unambiguous  in  its  effect 
on  consumers  and  on  its  help  for  the 
country,  this  is  it. 

Mr.  President,  H.R.  1722,  the  Natu- 
ral Gas  Wellhead  Decontrol  Act  of 
1989,  is  a  bill  that  would  complete  the 
wellhead  decontrol  process  that  was 
begun  under  the  Natural  Gas  Policy 
Act  of  1978  [NGPA]  and  that  would 
bring  to  a  close  35  years  of  Federal 
regulation  of  natural  gas  at  the  well- 
head. 

H.R.  1722  is  truly  a  consensus  bill 
that  deserves  prompt  passage  by  the 
Senate.  The  plan  for  wellhead  decon- 
trol embodied  in  this  bill  enjoys  broad- 
based  bipartisan  support  in  the  Con- 
gress and  is  supported  by  the  adminis- 
tration and  by  all  segments  of  the  nat- 
ural gas  industry.  H.R.  1722  was  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources  by  a  17-to-2 
vote.  The  House  of  Representatives 
has  passed  a  virtually  identical  well- 
head decontrol  bill  by  a  voice  vote 
under  a  suspension  of  the  House  rules. 
Sponsors  of  the  House  bill  included 
many  who  previously  had  been  ardent 
opponents  of  wellhead  decontrol.  Fi- 
nally, the  bill  is  backed  by  a  remarka- 
ble consensus  of  natural  gas  industry 
trade  groups.  For  purposes  of  this  bill, 
producers,  pipelines,  local  distribution 
companies,  and  industrial  end  users 
have  put  their  differences  behind 
them  and  made  the  compromises  nec- 
essary to  forge  a  consensus  on  this 
issue. 

This  bill  would  repeal  title  I  of  the 
NGPA  effective  January  1,  1993.  On 
that  date,  all  remaining  price  and  non- 
price  controls  on  natural  gas  at  the 
wellhead  would  be  eliminated.  This  de- 
control would  affect  what  remains  of 
flowing  old  gas  under  sections  104  and 
106  of  the  NGPA  and  incentive  gas. 
New  gas  has  already  been  freed  from 
Federal  regulation  under  the  NGPAs 
partial  wellhead  decontrol  process. 
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The  bill  also  provides  that,  in  certain 
circumstances,  remaining  wellhead 
price  controls  would  cease  to  apply 
earlier  than  January  1,  1993.  First, 
natural  gas  under  a  contract  that  has 
expired  or  been  terminated  prior  to 
the  date  of  the  bill's  enactment  will  be 
decontrolled  as  of  the  date  of  enact- 
ment. Also,  any  gas  covered  by  a  post- 
enactment  contract  would  not  be  sub- 
ject to  wellhead  decontrols. 

Second,  natural  gas  covered  by  a 
contract  that  expires  or  is  terminated 
subsequent  to  the  date  of  enactment 
shall  not  be  subject  to  wellhead  con- 
trols as  of  the  date  that  the  contract 
ceases  to  apply. 

Third,  as  of  the  date  of  enactment, 
wellhead  controls  shall  not  apply  to 
natural  gas  under  a  contract  renegoti- 
ated subsequent  to  March  23,  1989, 
where  the  parties  to  that  contract  ex- 
pressly provide  that  the  gas  under  the 
contract  shall  no  longer  be  subject  to 
price  controls. 

These  transitional  provisions  are  in- 
tended to  act  as  a  cushion  to  protect 
consumers,  pipelines  and  producers 
from  unintended  consequences  of  this 
final  phase  of  the  wellhead  decontrol 
process.  The  period  preceding  January 
1,  1993,  offers  an  opportunity  for  par- 
ties to  reschedule  their  natural  gas 
supply  arrangements  to  prevent  any 
hardships.  Some  have  expressed  con- 
cern that  upon  decontrol,  indefinite 
price  escalator  and  most-favored-na- 
tions clauses  in  contracts  for  old  gas 
will  operate  to  raise  the  price  for  such 
gas  to  levels  in  excess  of  the  market 
price.  The  3-year  transition  period 
should  do  much  to  alleviate  this  prob- 
lem. A  study  commissioned  by  the 
American  Gas  Association  found  that 
one-third  of  old  gas  contracts  would 
expire  within  the  first  year  following 
enactment,  and  that  by  January  1, 
1993,  almost  two-thirds  of  such  con- 
tracts would  have  expired. 

H.R.  1722  also  removes  Federal  non- 
price  controls  at  the  wellhead.  This 
means  that  the  certification,  rate 
filing,  and  abandonment  provisions  of 
the  Natural  Gas  Act  will  not  apply  to 
decontrolled  gas  solely  by  reason  of  a 
first  sale  of  such  gas.  The  removal  of 
these  nonprice  controls  is  important 
for  purposes  of  allowing  market  forces 
to  determine  the  price  and  allocation 
of  gas  supplies  at  the  wellhead. 

This  bill  does  not  deregulate  inter- 
state natural  gas  pipelines.  The  Feder- 
al Energy  Regulatory  Commission 
[FERC]  will  continue  to  fulfill  its  con- 
sumer protection  mandate  under  the 
Natural  Gas  Act  by  regulating  the 
interstate  transportation  and  whole- 
sale sale  of  natural  gas  by  such  pipe- 
lines. 

In  the  past,  wellhead  decontrol  has 
been  an  extremely  controversial  issue 
and  efforts  to  complete  the  partial 
wellhead  decontrol  process  begun 
under  the  NGPA  have  been  unsuccess- 
ful. However,  as  a  result  of  market 


forces  set  in  motion  by  the  NGPA,  de- 
velopments in  the  world  oil  market, 
and  the  substantial  restructuring  of 
the  framework  for  Federal  natural  gas 
regulation  by  the  FERC,  natural  gas 
markets  have  undergone  a  change  in 
the  past  decade.  These  changes  make 
it  appropriate  at  this  time  to  repeal 
the  remaining  wellhead  controls. 

Due  to  the  continuing  depletion  of 
old  gas  reserves  and  the  escalation  of 
NGPA  ceiling  prices,  wellhead  price 
controls  no  longer  protect  natural  gas 
consumers.  According  to  the  Energy 
Information  Administration  [EIA]  of 
the  Department  of  Energy,  only  39 
percent  of  domestic  natural  gas  pro- 
duction remained  subject  to  price  con- 
trols. Of  this,  only  17  percent  of  do- 
mestic production  was  old  gas,  and 
only  6  percent  of  domestic  production 
was  old  gas  encumbered  by  price  con- 
trols that  held  prices  below  the  aver- 
age wellhead  price  of  $1.71  per  mcf. 
Thus,  even  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
so-called  cheap  old  gas  is  subject  to 
NGPA  ceiling  prices  well  in  excess  of 
the  market  price.  This  data  leads  one 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  the  market 
that  determines  average  natural  gas 
prices  at  the  wellhead  and  that  the  re- 
maining wellhead  price  controls  do 
little  if  anything  to  dampen  the  mar- 
ket's impact  on  the  prices  ultimately 
paid  by  consumers  of  natural  gas. 

Furthermore,  the  remaining  well- 
head price  controls  are  uneconomic, 
wasteful,  and^  ultimately  harmful  to 
consumers.  Even  after  partial  well- 
head decontrol  under  the  NGPA,  24 
categories  of  natural  gas  production 
remain  subject  to  NGPA  price  controls 
at  ceiling  prices  that  range  from  $0.35 
per  mcf  for  minimum  rate  old  gas  to 
$6.83  per  MMBTU  for  incentive  gas 
produced  from  tight  formations.  The 
multiplicity  of  NGPA  pricing  catego- 
ries and  the  wide  disparity  of  ceiling 
prices  confuse  producers'  decisions  as 
to  where  to  commit  capital  for  explo- 
ration and  production.  The  remaining 
NGPA  ceiling  prices  have  resulted  in 
overinvestment  in  low-producing  but 
high-priced  wells  and  underinvestment 
in  production  from  previously  discov- 
ered reservoirs  that  could  produce 
more  gas  at  relatively  lower  cost.  Al- 
though NGPA  ceiling  prices  do  not 
compel  purchasers  to  pay  the  maxi- 
mum lawful  price  for  price  controlled 
gas,  ceiling  prices  referenced  in  gas 
purchase  contracts  have  the  net  effect 
of  propping  up  prices  in  excess  of  the 
market  price.  In  conclusion,  whatever 
validity  the  NGPA  categories  may 
have  had  11  years  ago,  today  this 
system  of  wellhead  price  regulation 
frustrates  rational  decisions  to 
produce  natural  gas  based  on  the  real 
economic  cost  of  resource  extraction. 

In  the  final  analysis,  wellhead  de- 
control is  proconsumer  because  it  will 
help  ensure  adequate  supplies  of  rea- 
sonably priced  natural  gas.  Given  our 
experience  of  the  past  two  decades,  it 


is  clear  that  wellhead  price  controls 
did  not  prevent  the  curtailments  of 
the  1970's  and  did  not  prevent  the  ac- 
crual of  take-or-pay  liability  in  the 
early  1980's  and  that  consumers  have 
benefitted  in  the  wake  of  partial  well- 
head decontrol  under  the  NGPA. 
Prices  at  both  the  wellhead  and  at  the 
burnertip  have  dropped  substantially 
since  the  decontrol  of  most  new  gas 
supplies  on  January  1,  1985.  Between 
the  end  of  1984  and  the  end  of  1988, 
the  average  wellhead  price  fell  from 
$2.66  per  mcf  to  $1.71  per  mcf— a  de- 
cline of  almost  26  percent.  The  decline 
in  wellhead  prices  has  been  passed 
through  in  substantial  part  to  residen- 
tial natural  gas  consumers;  during  the 
same  periods,  residential  gas  prices  de- 
clined by  $0.85  per  mcf.  While  some 
may  question  the  precise  cause  of  the 
decline  in  wellhead  prices— certainly 
developments  in  world  oil  markets  had 
some  impact— the  fact  remains  that 
partial  wellhead  decontrol  has  caused 
the  market  to  displace  administered 
price  controls  as  the  predominant 
force  in  setting  natural  gas  prices. 

Open  access  pipeline  transportation 
under  the  FERC's  Order  Nos.  436  and 
500  and  the  Commission's  other  pro- 
competitive  policies  have  created  op- 
portunities for  all  classes  of  natural 
gas  consumers  to  share  in  the  benefits 
of  the  decline  in  wellhead  prices.  In 
fact,  there  are  reports  that  residential 
consumers  in  Ohio  have  formed  coop- 
erative arrangements  to  make  direct 
purchases  of  natural  gas  from  produc- 
ers and  marketers. 

In  the  future,  competition  at  the 
wellhead  based  on  the  real  economic 
cost  of  gas  production  will  help  to 
keep  natural  gas  commodity  prices  at 
the  lowest  reasonable  level  necessary 
to  produced  sufficient  supplies  to  meet 
consumer  demand.  In  assessing  the 
impact  of  this  legislation,  the  correct 
question  is  not  whether  natural  gas 
prices  will  increase  in  the  future.  Our 
experience  of  the  past  several  years 
has  demonstrated  that  natural  gas 
prices  will  respond  to  market  forces  re- 
gardless of  the  existence  of  price  con- 
trols on  a  minority  of  domestic  pro- 
duction. Rather,  the  correct  question 
is  whether  the  market  will  most  effi- 
ciently equate  supply  and  demand  in  a 
situation  where  artificial  constraints 
on  price  and  allocation  distort  produc- 
ers' decisions  or  in  a  situation  where 
producers  are  encouraged  to  make  in- 
vestment decisions  based  upon  the  real 
economic  cost  of  resource  extraction. 
The  answer  should  be  clear. 

Wellhead  decontrol  will  promote  an 
efficient  and  responsive  natural  gas  in- 
dustry which  is  important  for  pur- 
poses of  national  energy  policy. 
Demand  for  natural  gas  is  predicted  to 
increase  significantly  over  the  next 
decade  and  much  of  this  increase  is 
tied  directly  to  the  realization  of 
policy   goals  of   national   importance. 
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Natural  gas  can  contribute  greatly  to 
reducing  our  Nation's  dependence 
upon  imported  oil,  to  ensuring  the 
availability  of  clean-burning  fuels  for 
purposes  of  addressing  environmental 
problems,  and  to  meeting  the  need  to 
construct  new  electric  generating  fa- 
cilities to  satisfy  forecasted  increases 
in  the  demand  for  electricity. 

Some  have  questioned  whether 
there  exists  the  resource  base  to  satis- 
fy this  new  demand  as  well  as  the  con- 
tinued demand  of  traditional  natural 
gas  markets.  The  evidence  is  that 
there  exists  adequate  gas  resources 
and  deliverability  to  meet  the  antici- 
pated demand.  A  Department  of 
Energy  study  released  in  May  1988 
concludes  that  in  the  lower  48  States 
there  exists  a  gas  resource  base  on  583 
trillion  cubic  feet— almost  35  years 
supply  at  current  consumption  rates— 
that  is  economically  recoverable  at 
less  than  $3  per  mcf.  Furthermore, 
pronouncements  that  there  are  loom- 
ing supply  shortages  and  sharp  price 
spikes  fail  to  consider  the  flexibility  of 
the  Nation's  gas  delivery  system  and 
the  inherent  flexibility  of  end-use 
markets. 

Finally,  the  Senate  must  pass  a 
clean  wellhead  decontrol  bill  with  no 
amendments  to  H.R.  1722  as  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources.  An  important  prereq- 
uisite for  the  industry  consensus 
behind  the  wellhead  decontrol  bill  was 
that  it  be  a  clean  bill.  For  purposes  of 
this  bill,  the  various  industry  groups 
agreed  to  put  their  differences  behind 
them  and  to  compromise  on  several 
points.  Amendments  that  would  be 
controversial  to  any  segment  of  the  in- 
dustry would  put  the  consensus— and 
the  bill— in  jeopardy. 

Time  and  again  it  has  been  proven 
that  comprehensive  natural  gas  bills 
topple  of  their  own  weight  and  in  the 
end  accomplish  nothing.  Our  experi- 
ence with  attempts  at  wellhead  decon- 
trol in  1983  and  1985  is  evidence  of 
this.  We  should  not  put  at  risk  accom- 
plishing wellhead  decontrol  for  the 
sake  of  addressing  other  issues  that 
are  better  suited  for  resolution  by  the 
PERC  and  by  the  Federal  courts. 

In  conclusion,  I  strongly  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  with  me  in  voting 
for  H.R.  1722,  the  Natural  Gas  Well- 
head Decontrol  Act  of  1989. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  dated  Jun^  5,  1989, 
that  was  sent  from  Adm.  James  D. 
Watkins,  the  Secretary  of  Energy,  to 
all  Senators  urging  their  support  for 
the  wellhead  decontrol  legislation  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources  be  reproduced 
in  the  Congressional  Record.  I  also 
ask  that  a  letter  sent  by  II  organiza- 
tions representing  producers,  pipe- 
lines, local  distribution  companies  and 
end-users  to  all  Senators  urging  sup- 
port for  the  wellhead  decontrol  legisla- 
tion be  reproduced  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Secretary  of  Energy. 
Washington.  DC.  June  5.  1989. 
Hon.  J.  Bennett  Johnston. 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natu- 
ral Resources.  U.S.  Senate.  Washington. 
DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  Congress  and 
the  Administration  have  a  unique  opportu- 
nity this  year  to  forge  a  bipartisan  consen- 
sus to  eliminate  unnecessary  and  burden- 
some regulation  of  the  natural  gas  industry. 

A  natural  gas  wellhead  decontrol  measure, 
the  Natural  Gas  Wellhead  Decontrol  Act  of 
1989.  was  reported  by  the  Senate  Energy 
Committee  by  a  vote  of  17-2.  and  is  now- 
moving  to  the  Senate  floor  for  a  vote  in 
early  June.  This  measure  essentially  would 
eliminate  remaining  natural  gas  wellhead 
price  controls  as  contracts  expire  or  are  re- 
negotiated, with  all  wellhead  price  controls 
eliminated  by  January  1.  1993. 

In  the  interest  of  relieving  the  natural  gas 
industry  and  consumers  of  a  continuing  reg- 
ulatory burden  and  in  the  interest  of  fur- 
thering competition  in  the  industry,  all  re- 
maining wellhead  price  controls  on  natural 
gas  should  be  removed.  In  his  first  budget 
message  to  Congress,  President  Bush  ex- 
pressed the  belief  that  ■.  .  .  at  long  last  the 
Federal  Government  should  fully  decontrol 
natural  gas." 

Recent  changes  in  the  natural  gas  and  oil 
markets  have  resulted  in  current  natural 
gas  prices  that  are  significantly  below  most 
of  the  ceiling  prices  established  in  the  Natu- 
ral Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978  (NGPA).  Al- 
though about  40<^r  of  1988  production  was 
subject  to  NGPA  price  ceilings,  the  Energy 
Information  Administration  estimates  that 
only  about  6''r  of  1988  production  was  con- 
strained by  binding  price  ceiling  below  the 
market  price. 

After  full  decontrol  takes  effect  on  Janu- 
ary 1.  1983,  gas  markets  will  function  more 
efficiently  and  rationally  in  sending  correct 
price  signals  to  consumers  and  producers. 
Correct  price  signals  are  indispensable  if 
natural  gas  is  to  play  its  appropriate  role  ef- 
fectively in  national  energy  policy.  Natural 
gas  provides  a  competitive,  domestic  alter- 
native to  imports  of  oil  from  in.secure 
sources. 

Natural  gas  decontrol  can  al.so  be  an  inte- 
gral part  of  our  environmental  policy.  Natu- 
ral gas  burns  much  more  cleanly  than  other 
fo.ssil  fuels.  In  addition,  natural  gas  combus- 
tion produces  almost  no  solid  waste,  sludge 
or  water  pollution.  By  allowing  gas  markets 
to  function  more  efficiently,  we  will  allow 
natural  gas  to  contribute  toward  our  clean 
air  goals. 

The  market  is  currently  the  predominant 
force  settmg  prices  of  natural  gas.  It  is  .send- 
ing fairly  accurate  signals  to  consumers  on 
when  to  consume  gas  as  opposed  to  when  to 
consume  oil,  coal,  or  engage  in  conservation. 
It  is  sending  fairly  accurate  signals  to  pro- 
ducers on  when  to  produce.  The  experience 
of  the  last  several  years  in  the  gas  market 
shows  that  it  has  been  very  responsive  to 
supply  and  demand  conditions. 

If  natural  gas  prices  are  decontrolled, 
downward  price  pressure  will  be  the  result 
over  the  longer  term.  Thus,  prices  will  be 
lower  than  they  would  otherwise  be  without 
decontrol.  The  downward  pressure  will 
result  from  two  factors.  First,  lower  cost  re- 
serves will  be  produced  more  efficiently 
under  decontrol  and  thus  postpone  the  pro- 
duction of  higher  cost  reserves.  This  will 
result  in  prices  lower  than  would  otherwise 


be  the  case.  Second,  producers  will  be  re- 
lieved from  regulatory  burdens  which  would 
otherwise  add  to  their  costs.  In  a  highly 
competitive  market  such  as  the  current  gas 
market,  lower  production  costs  will  result  in 
lower  prices,  all  other  things  being  equal. 
Given  that  many  of  the  benefits  of  decon- 
trol already  have  been  realized  by  lowered 
gas  prices  and  recent  Federal  Energy  Regu- 
latory Commisison  actions,  we  would  not 
expect  the  difference  between  decontrol  and 
no  decontrol  to  be  dramatic. 

The  reported  legislation  represents  a  con- 
sensus of  parties  that  have  long  been  at 
odds  on  natural  gas  decontrol  legislation.  It 
is  supported  by  the  Natural  Gas  Supply  As- 
sociation and  Independent  Petroleum  Asso- 
ciation of  America  representing  producers, 
the  Interstate  Natural  Gas  Association  of 
America  representing  interstate  natural  gas 
pipelines,  the  American  Gas  Association 
representing  natural  gas  pipelines  and  local 
distribution  companies,  and  various  organi- 
zations representing  industrial  consumers. 

The  Department  of  Energy  has  advocated 
immediate  wellhead  price  decontrol.  In  the 
interest  of  keeping  the  consensus  intact, 
however,  the  Department  is  supporting  the 
January  1,  1993.  date  for  total  elimination 
of  natural  gas  wellhead  price  controls.  It 
has  come  to  my  attention  that  amendments 
that  address  other  gas  issues  may  be  offered 
on  the  Senate  floor.  The  Administration 
strongly  opposes  amendments  to  the  con- 
.sensus  bill  and  would  prefer  to  see  unrelated 
gas  issues  addressed  in  a  context  other  than 
wellhead  decontrol  legislation.  Amendments 
to  the  wellhead  decontrol  legislation  could 
make  it  difficult  to  maintain  this  consensus. 
Thus,  I  urge  you  to  support  the  Senate 
Energy  Committee's  gas  wellhead  decontrol 
legislation  when  it  reaches  the  Senate  floor. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention  to  this  im- 
portant issue. 
Sincerely. 

James  D.  Watkins. 
AdmiraL  U.S.  Navy  (Retired). 

June  1,  1989. 
Hon.  J.  Bennett  Johnston, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Johnston:  The  undersigned 
organizations  urge  your  support  for  passage 
of  S.  783.  the  Natural  Gas  Wellhead  Decon- 
trol Act  of  1989.  which  was  recently  report- 
ed without  amendment  by  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources.  The  bill 
would  phase  out  the  remaining  wellhead 
price  controls  on  natural  gas  by  January  1, 
1993. 

S.  783  is  sound  energy  policy  that  will  ben- 
efit consumers  of  gas.  Most  gas  flowing 
today  is  decontrolled  under  existing  law  and 
the  current  market  price  for  gas  is  well 
below  the  ceiling  price  for  most  gas  flowing 
under  regulated  price  categories.  Thus  the 
removal  of  the  remaining  controls  will  not 
adversely  impact  consumer  prices.  In  fact, 
consumers  and  the  industry  will  benefit 
from  decontrol  as  clear  market  signals  will 
encourage  the  efficient  and  timely  develop- 
ment of  the  nation's  gas  supplies. 

We  are  aware  of  several  amendments  that 
may  be  offered  to  S.  783.  These  amend- 
ments deal  with  extremely  controversial  and 
divisive  issues  which  are  being  addressed  by 
the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission 
or  the  Courts.  While  each  of  the  under- 
signed organizations  could  support  one  or 
more  of  the  amendments,  many  of  these 
amendments  are  so  controversial  that  their 
adoption  would  destroy  the  consensus  of 
support  for  the  bill  and  jeopardize  its  pas- 
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sage. Consequently,  the  undersigned  oppose 
such  amendments  to  S.  783. 

Please  feel  free  to  contact  us  if  you  have 
any  questions  about  the  legislation. 
Sincerely, 
George  H.  Lawrence,  President.  Ameri- 
can Gas  Association;  H.B.  'Bud"  Scog- 
ging,  Jr..  President,  Independent  Pe- 
troleum Association  of  America:  Jerald 
V.  Halvorsen,  President  &  CEO,  Inter- 
state Natural  Gas  Association  of 
America;  Nicholas  J.  Bush,  President. 
Natural  Gas  Supply  Association: 
Wayne  Gibbens,  President  Mid-Conti- 
nent Oil  &  Gas  Association;  Alexander 
B.  Trowbridge.  President.  National  As- 
sociation of  Manufacturers:  Gary  D. 
Myers.  President,  Fertilizer  Institute; 
Robert  A.  Roland,  President.  Chemical 
Manufacturers  Association:  Royce  Laf- 
fitte.  Chairman,  Petrochemical  Energy 
Group;  Richard  L.  Lesher,  President. 
U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce;  Andrew 
S.  Merrills,  Chairman,  Process  Gas 
Consumers. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  first,  I 
wish  to  compliment  my  friend  and  col- 
league. Senator  Johnston.  I  am  happy 
to  cosponsor  the  bill  that  is  before  us 
today  that  will  finally,  at  long  last,  de- 
regulate natural  gas.  I  say  at  long  last. 
We  are  talking  about  a  bill  that  has 
been  pending  off  and  on  before  Con- 
gress for  35  years,  because  we  have 
had  price  controls  on  natural  gas  since 
1954, 

Since  1954,  Federal  prices  have  dis- 
torted the  whole  natural  gas  market. 
In  many  cases,  and  I  will  tell  you  for 
the  most  part,  certainly  in  the  last 
many  years,  it  has  cost  consumers  bil- 
lions of  dollars.  It  did  not  save  con- 
sumers billions  of  dollars.  It  has  cost 
consumers  billions  of  dollars.  And  it 
also  hurt  the  natural  gas  industry  and 
wasted  a  precious  natural  resource.  So 
it  is  high  time,  to  finally  decontrol 
natural  gas.  Clearly,  decontrol  is 
better  late  than  never. 

For  35  years  we  have  had  price  con- 
trols on  this  commodity,  natural  gas. 
It  is  the  only  major  commodity  on 
which  the  Federal  Government  still 
has  price  controls.  At  one  time  we  had 
price  controls  on  beef.  We  had  price 
controls  on  oil.  We  had  price  controls 
on  a  lot  of  commodities,  but  today  we 
only  find  price  controls  on  natural  gas. 
Price  controls  have  not  worked.  I 
think  you  can  ask  any  economist,  "do 
price  controls  work  on  natural  gas?" 
And  the  answer  is  "No."  Did  they  save 
consumers  money?  The  answer  is 
"No."  Most  of  the  price  controls  that 
we  still  have  on  the  books  today  are  at 
prices  that  are  well  above  the  market- 
place. As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  find.  I 
believe,  that  94  percent  of  all  gas 
today  is  in  effect  deregulated  because 
the  price  ceilings  that  we  have  under 
the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  are  well 
above  the  market  price.  But  because 
we  have  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  price 
ceilings  above  market  price,  we  have  a 
lot  of  contracts  that  were  written  to 
couple  with  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act 


price  ceilings,  and  so  consumers  are 
paying  more  than  what  they  have  if 
we  had  no  price  controls  on  natural 
gas. 

There  are  a  lot  of  people  in  the  nat- 
ural gas  industry,  some  even  testified 
before  the  Energy  Committee,  who  did 
not  want  to  see  price  controls  elimi- 
nated because  they  were  getting  more 
for  natural  gas  because  of  price  con- 
trols. I  can  tell  you  that,  time  and  time 
again.  I  have  had  a  lot  of  people  in  my 
State  say.  "Senator,  we  are  not  really 
interested  in  decontrol  because  we 
have  been  making  money  off  those 
price  controls  that  Congress  passed  in 
1978." 

I  will  also  tell  you  that  Congress, 
when  it  passed  the  Natural  Gas  Policy 
Act  of  1978,  did  a  lot  of  damage.  They 
called  for  phased  decontrol.  The  only 
area  they  immediately  decontrolled 
was  the  so-called  "deep  gas":  gas  that 
was  deeper  than  15.000  feet.  They 
said,  "we  are  going  to  immediately  de- 
control that  category  of  g&s."  A  lot  of 
people  in  my  State  said,  "Isn't  that 
great?" 

The  Nation  had  a  gas  shortage  at 
that  time.  Why  did  we  have  a  shortage 
of  natural  gas  in  the  late  1970's?  We 
had  a  shortage  because  of  Federal 
price  controls.  That  is,  the  only  reason 
we  had  a  shortage  was  because  the 
Federal  Government  was  controlling 
the  price  of  interstate  gas.  So  we  had  a 
shortage  in  the  interstate  markets, 
particularly  the  Midwest.  We  had  an 
excess  of  demand  over  supply.  So 
when  Congress  decided,  well,  we  need 
to  do  something,  because  there  were 
brownouts,  factories  that  were  being 
shut,  schools  that  were  being  closed, 
and  people  out  of  work.  Why?  Because 
we  had  price  controls  on  interstate 
natural  gas. 

Congress  in  1978  said.  "Well,  we  are 
going  to  try  an  alleviate  some  of  that. 
We  will  decontrol,  at  least  immediate- 
ly, one  category  of  gas."  We  decon- 
trolled "deep  gas."  gas  deeper  than 
15.000  feet.  Because  demand  exceeded 
supply,  we  really  had  a  big  increase  in 
prices  for  that  one  little  category  of 
gas.  We  had  gas  prices  that  went  up 
from  $2  to  $3,  to  $6,  $7.  $8,  $9,  and 
even  $10  per  MCF. 

A  lot  of  that  deep  gas  came  from  my 
State.  There  was  an  explosion  in  drill- 
ing. We  went  from  a  couple,  8  to  880 
drilling  rigs.  We  had  lease  prices  go 
up;  and  we  had  banks  that  were  thriv- 
ing. We  had  a  bank  called  Penn 
Square  that  started  lending  billions  of 
dollars.  They  did  not  have  the  money, 
so  they  borrowed  it  from  Continental 
Illinois  and  Chase  Manhattan  and  Se- 
attle First.  Billions  of  dollars  were 
loaned  on  deep  gas,  gas  that  was  going 
for  $8,  $9,  $10,  and  people  thought  it 
would  go  even  higher.  They  borrowed 
this  money  to  go  out  and  drill  for  that 
gas.  as  Congress  had  encouraged  them 
to  do.  They  were  encouraged  to  drill 
for  deep  gas  because  Congress  decon- 


trolled that  one  little  category  of  gas, 
a  very  small  percentage  of  gas  in  the 
United  States. 

Eventually,  supply  equalled  demand 
and  then  those  prices  which  rose  very 
high  in  a  very  short  period  of  time  fell 
very  far  in  a  very  short  period  of  time, 
and  so  those  billions  of  dollars  of  loans 
that  were  made  with  the  expectation 
that  prices  would  continue  to  increase 
were  not  good  any  more.  So  those 
loans  failed,  and  those  banks  failed. 

Penn  Square  failed.  Penn  Square 
failed.  I  believe,  on  July  5  in  1982,  and 
brought  down  a  lot  of  the  banking  in- 
dustry and  S&L  industry  in  my  State. 
Continental  Illinois  failed  shortly 
after  that,  a  couple  years  later.  It  cost 
over  a  couple  billion  dollars  for  the 
Federal  taxpayers  to  bail  out  Conti- 
nental Illinois. 

A  big  part  of  the  bank's  mistake  was 
they  invested  on  this  one  category  of 
gas.  Again,  this  was  a  mistake  that 
Congress  made  when  it  passed  the 
Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  in  1978  be- 
cause it  did  not  do  what  we  are  getting 
ready  to  do.  It  did  not  deregulate  all 
categories  of  gas.  It  deregulated  only  a 
very  small  category  of  gas  and  said  for 
that  one  category  to  fill  the  market, 
take  care  of  the  excess  of  demand  over 
supply  at  that  time.  That  was  a  severe 
mistake. 

Maybe  Congress  was  well  inten- 
tioned.  I  do  not  fault  Congress,  and  I 
do  not  fault  those  Members.  I  was  not 
here.  If  I  had  been  here,  I  think  I 
would  have  tried  to  influence  Congress 
to  act  a  little  differently.  I  had  a  back- 
ground in  the  natural  gas  industry,  so 
I  was  somewhat  familiar  with  it.  But 
good  intentioned  as  they  were,  it 
caused  a  lot  of  problems  because  Con- 
gress did  not  go  far  enough.  Congress 
did  not  deregulate  all  our  natural  gas. 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  NICKLES,  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  First,  I  want  to 
congratulate  the  Senator  for  the  lead- 
ership he  has  given  in  this  area  of  de- 
regulation. The  reason  for  keeping 
some  of  that  gas  under  regulation  was 
not  because  we  did  not  recognize  that 
regulation  was  a  bad  thing.  It  simply 
was  a  question  of  getting  the  votes.  It 
was  simply  a  compromise  that  had  to 
be  struck  with  those  who  said  let  us 
see  how  this  works,  let  us  not  go  too 
far  too  fast.  That  is  why  we  kept  that 
gas  under  regulation.  It  is  not  because 
we  did  not  recognize  we  should  have 
released  it. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  appreciate  the  Sen- 
ator's comments.  I  know  my  good 
friend  from  Ohio  was  also  engaged  in 
that  lengthy  discussion  on  the  bill  in 
1978.  but  we  still  ended  up  with  a 
faulty  product.  It  ended  up  with  one  a 
category  of  gas  deregulated  immedi- 
ately. 
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Mr.  President,  natural  gas  is  natural 
gas.  It  is  the  same  natural  gas  below 
15,000  feet  as  it  is  in  a  shallow  well.  It 
is  the  same  natural  gas  drilled  before 
1977,  before  1980,  or  whenever.  We 
had  33  different  categories  for  natural 
gas  and  we  still  have  far  too  many  reg- 
ulated categories  for  natural  gas.  We 
were  paying  producers  in  Canada,  in 
many  cases,  three  and  four  times  what 
we  paid  producers  in  Louisiana  and 
Oklahoma  for  "old"  gas. 

Again,  I  think  that  the  Good  Lord 
probably  put  gas  in  Canada  about  the 
same  time  he  put  it  in  the  United 
States,  so  why  should  we  pay  a  pro- 
ducer more  in  Canada  than  we  are  al- 
lowed to  pay  our  own  producers  for 
the  same  commodity?  It  is  because  of 
this  complex  scheme  that  was  devised, 
the  so-called  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  of 
1978. 

The  Congress  made  a  couple  of 
other  mistakes.  It  also  regulated  gas  in 
Louisiana,  Texas,  and  Oklahoma  that 
was  deregulated  before.  The  intrastate 
market:  The  intrastate  market  did  not 
have  a  shortage  like  the  interstate 
markets  did.  But  Congress  said.  "Well, 
we  will  solve  that  problem,  we  will  just 
put  them  under  Federal  price  controls 
as  well.  If  there  is  a  shortage,  they  will 
have  shortage  in  those  States." 

That  did  not  make  sense.  That  was 
another  mistake.  The  Natural  Gas 
Policy  Act  made  a  lot  of  mistakes  and 
cost  my  State  a  lot,  especially,  its  pro- 
ducers and  its  financial  industry.  To  a 
large  extent,  the  reason  why  there 
have  been  such  severe  economic  prob- 
lems recently  in  the  oil  and  gas  indus- 
try, is  because  the  Congress  misman- 
aged the  industry  in  the  Natural  Gas 
Policy  Act  when  it  came  up  with  all 
these  schemes:  "This  area  is  going  to 
be  deregulated,  and  here  are  these  dif- 
ferent pric;-  categories."  And,  all  those 
producers  came  in  and  said,  "We  will 
drill  for  these  different  price  catego- 
ries." In  many  cases,  certainly  for  the 
last  several  years,  those  maximum 
ceiling  categories  have  greatly  exceed- 
ed what  the  actual  market  price  is— 
what  producers  are  actually  receiving. 

Congress  did  not  stop  there.  It  also 
passed  the  Fuel  Use  Act.  It  said  we 
could  not  bum  natural  gas  in  certain 
industries  plants  and  said  we  could  not 
bum  natural  gas  in  certain  utilities, 
major  utilities;  instead,  we  are  going  to 
save  natural  gas  for  consumers.  That 
law  also  cost  consumers  a  lot  of 
money.  Finally,  Congress  had  the 
wisdom,  partly  in  1981,  and  finally  in 
the  last  Congress,  to  repeal  most  of 
the  major  sections  of  the  Fuel  Use 
Act.  So  we  have  taken  care  of  that 
mistake. 

We  have  also  taken  care  of  one  of 
the  other  mistakes  that  was  made  by 
Congress  in  the  same  period  of  time  by 
finally  repealing  the  windfall  profit 
tax.  That  was  passed  in  1980.  again,  as 
part  of  the  Carter  administration 
energy  package.  It  made  no  sense.  It 


taxed  a  few  States  to  the  tune  of  $79 
billion.  It  took  that  money  from  a 
handful  of  States,  and  sent  it  to  Wash- 
ington, DC.  For  what?  Was  this  really 
"windfall  profits?"  No;  the  tax  was 
pure  and  simply  a  severe  excise  tax. 

Was  this  excise  tax  on  imports?  No; 
it  was  only  on  domestic  production.  So 
we  penalized  domestic  production  and 
encouraged  imports.  Not  a  very  sound 
energy  policy  in  this  Senator's  opin- 
ion. It  was  a  heavy  exise  tax,  an  unfair 
excise  tax  that  the  last  Congress  was 
finally  successful  in  repealing.  Now  at 
long  last,  we  have  one  piece  of  legisla- 
tion that  we  still  need  to  pass  and  it  is 
to  finally  decontrol  natural  gas  well- 
head prices. 

Let  us  get  rid  of  these  remaining 
price  categories  of  gas.  I  look  at  the 
FERC's  price  ceiling  for  old  OCS  gas. 
In  February  its  maximum  lawful  price 
was  $5.16;  old  interstate  gas.  various 
ceilings  from  35  cents  to  $2.80;  we 
have  interstate  in-field  well  gas,  $3.38: 
we  have  some  controlled  intrastate 
gas,  $4.97;  we  have  rollover  contract 
gas.  it  goes  for  $1.93;  we  have  Alaskan 
gas.  it  is  at  $2.80;  we  have  tight  sand 
formation  gas  at  $6.77;  we  have  some 
stripper  well  gas  at  $5.53:  we  have 
other  controlled  gas  at  $2.80.  All  these 
ceilings  are  above— many  greatly 
above— current  spot  market  prices  of 
$1.35  to  $1.50.  And  producers  are  not 
getting  these  ceiling  prices— the  aver- 
age gas  wellhead  price  was  only  $1.71 
during  1988. 

These  ceiling  prices  at  the  categories 
of  gas  under  NGPA  make  no  sense. 
Natural  gas  is  natural  gas.  Why  have 
price  controls  on  a  commodity?  It 
burns  the  same  in  your  home  whether 
it  is  the  tight  sand  gas  or  whether  it  is 
old  OCS  gas  or  whether  it  is  intrastate 
gas.  Natural  gas  is  natural  gas.  It  does 
not  need  Federal  price  controls. 

And  so  we  at  long  last  have  the  op- 
portunity today  to  finally  do  what 
should  have  been  done  35  years  ago. 
Actually,  we  passed  a  bill,  Congress 
passed  a  bill,  back  during  the  Eisen- 
hower administration  to  eliminate 
price  controls  on  natural  gas.  The 
President  was  going  to  sign  the  bill  but 
did  not  because  there  was  some  uneth- 
ical behavior  in  lobbying,  and  so  he 
vetoed  the  bill.  Many  times  some  of 
my  predecessors.  Senator  Kerr  and 
Senator  Monroney  and  others,  tried  to 
pass  gas  decontrol  legislation,  but  for 
some  reason  or  other  they  were  never 
successful.  We  tried  to  pass  a  complex 
gas  decontrol  bill  several  years  ago 
when  we  had  31  days  of  markup  in  the 
Energy  Committee.  We  were  success- 
ful in  getting  it  through  committee, 
but  not  successful  in  getting  it 
through  the  Senate  or  the  House.  But 
this  legislation  before  us  today  has 
passed  the  House.  As  Senator  John- 
ston said,  it  passed  the  House  unani- 
mously. It  is  identical  legislation  to 
this  legislation  that  Senators  Ford, 
Johnston,  McClure,  Gramm,  myself. 


and  others  have  worked  on.  It  is  good 
legislation.  It  is  positive  legislation.  It 
is  simple.  It  decontrols  natural  gas.  It 
eliminates  all  price  ceilings  in  the  Nat- 
ural Gas  Policy  Act,  no  later  than  Jan- 
uary 1,  1993.  It  says  in  the  interim, 
any  natural  gas  contract  that  is  re- 
negotiated or  any  natural  gas  contract 
that  expires  will  be  deregulated.  That 
is  good,  and  a  positive  to  letting  the 
free  market  set  prices.  The  bill  makes 
sense. 

There  is  only  one  minor  difference 
between  this  bill  and  the  House-passed 
version  of  the  bill,  and  that  deals  with 
"newly  spudded"  wells.  I  hope  the 
Senate  provision  will  prevail.  I  think  it 
should.  Our  approach  to  the  removal 
of  the  NGPA  price  controls  should  be 
consistent.  The  Senate  bill  is  consist- 
ent. Gas  from  newly  spudded  wells  is 
treated  the  same  as  all  gas  under  con- 
tracts—it is  decontrolled  on  January  1, 
1993.  unless  that  contract  expires  or  is 
renegotiated.  The  Senate  bill  makes 
sense.  It  is  workable. 

This  is  good  legislation.  This  is  pro- 
consumer  legislation.  Consumers  can 
benefit  more  in  a  market  system  than 
they  can  by  arbitrary  price  controls 
that  are  selected  years  in  advance  by 
Members  of  Congress  who  really  do 
not  know  anything  about  the  natural 
gas  market.  They  may  be  good-inten- 
tioned  but  do  not  know  what  they  are 
doing.  How  could  we  come  up  with  33 
price  controls  on  natural  gas  in  1978 
saying  tight  sands  gas  should  have 
this  price,  old  gas  should  have  this 
price,  and  deep  gas  should  have  this 
price.  It  really  does  not  make  any 
sense.  Members  of  Congress  may  have 
expertise  in  a  lot  of  areas  but  this  is 
not  one  of  them.  The  marketplace  can 
do  a  much  more  efficient,  a  much 
better  job  in  allocating  resources  and  a 
much  better  job  for  consumers  as  well. 
Consumers  have  paid  billions  of  dol- 
lars because  of  these  price  categories 
thai  were  designated  by  the  Natural 
Gas  Policy  Act  unnecessarily.  So  let  us 
do  consumers  a  favor.  Let  us  do  the  in- 
dustry a  favor.  At  long  last  let  us  de- 
control natural  gas.  Let  us  pass  this 
bill. 

There  have  been  many  changes  in 
the  natural  gas  industry  since  the  last 
time  the  Senate  considered  decontrol- 
ling wellhead  gas  prices.  During  the 
past  5  years,  gas  prices  have  fallen 
dramatically,  the  transportation  gas 
for  others  by  pipelines  has  blossomed, 
and,  most  significantly,  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  domestic  natural  gas  has  been 
effectively  decontrolled. 

The  Congress  began  the  process  of 
decontrol  by  providing  in  the  Natural 
Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978  for  the  decon- 
trol of  "new"  gas  beginning  January  1, 
1985,  and  "infill"  gas  beginning  July  1, 
1987.  Following  both  decontrol  dates, 
the  average  wellhead  price  for  domes- 
tic natural  gas  fell  as  free-market 
mechanisms  replaced  arbitrary  pricing 
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categories.  EI  A  estimates  that  61  per- 
cent of  domestic  gas  was  decontrolled 
by  1988.  The  past  4  years  of  increasing 
decontrol  since  1985  have  helped  to 
order  gas  markets. 

The  most  frequently  given  rationale 
for  continued  price  controls  is  to  pro- 
tect the  consumer  from  higher  prices. 
However,  with  more  than  60  percent 
of  natural  gas  decontrolled,  the  prices 
consumers  pay  will  reflect  the  market- 
place, not  the  price  ceilings  on  the 
one-third  of  the  gas  that  remains 
under  price  controls.  Moreover,  only  a 
minority  of  the  domestic  gas  that  is 
still  subject  to  price  controls  is  selling 
at  prices  below  current  market  prices. 
According  to  the  Energy  Informa- 
tion Administration,  the  amount  of 
"effectively  decontrolled"  domestic 
gas,  that  is,  gas  that  is  both  decon- 
trolled gas  and  gas  which  has  a  maxi- 
mum lawful  price  above  market  prices, 
has  grown  from  approximately  23  per- 
cent in  1983  to  over  94  percent  in  1988. 
Clearly,  today's  price  controls  on  natu- 
ral gas  do  not  protect  the  consumer. 
In  fact,  there  is  evidence  that  consum- 
ers are  actually  paying  higher  prices 
for  gas  than  they  would  in  the  absence 
of  price  controls. 

The  continued  existence  of  Federal 
price  controls  on  natural  gas  is  distort- 
ing investment  decisions,  reducing  the 
flexibility  of  the  gas  market  to  evolve, 
and  requiring  enormous  administra- 
tive costs  to  be  borne  by  producers, 
pipelines,  and  even  the  FERC.  For  ex- 
ample. Chairman  Hesse  was  reported 
to  have  said  that  if  this  wellhead  de- 
control legislation  becomes  law,  100  or 
more  jobs  at  the  FERC  would  be  elimi- 
nated in  the  well  certification  division 
alone. 

On  March  16,  1989,  Senator  Ford 
and  I  introduced  S.  625,  joined  by  our 
colleagues,  Senators  Garn,  Wallop, 
Breaux,  Boren,  Bingaman,  Simpson. 
Gramm,  Coats,  and  Cochran.  Our  bill 
contained  a  transition  period  lasting 
until  full  decontrol  on  January  1,  1993. 
During  the  transition  period,  our  bill 
would  decontrol  gas  that  is  not  subject 
to  contracts  that  is,  gas  under  con- 
tracts that  have  expired,  or  that 
expire  or  are  renegotiated  during  the 
transition  period.  Moreover,  the  full 
decontrol  under  the  bill  would  be 
achieved  by  repealing  subtitle  A  of  the 
NGPA,  the  wellhead  price  ceiling  au- 
thority, rather  than  by  abrogating 
producer/purchaser  gas  supply  con- 
tracts. Accordingly,  decontrol  would  be 
achieved  only  as  contemplated  by  the 
parties  to  the  gas  contracts,  such  as  by 
triggering  the  operation  of  a  decontrol 
provision  written  into  the  contracts  by 
the  parties  in  contemplation  of  possi- 
ble Federal  decontrol.  Thus,  both  the 
transition  period  and  the  full  decon- 
trol provisions  of  our  bill  would  avoid 
contract  abrogation. 

Our  bill  has  served  as  the  model  for 
the  House-passed  bill  and  for  the 
Johnston-McClure-Nickles-Ford  bill,  S. 


783,  which  I  fully  support.  There  is, 
however,  one  difference  between  the 
two  Senate  bills  and  the  House-passed 
bill,  H.R.  1722.  H.R.  1722,  as  it  passed 
the  House,  contains  a  provision  in  the 
transition  period  that  would  immedi- 
ately decontrol  gas  from  any  well 
spudded  after  date  of  enactment. 

In  drafting  the  Nickles-Ford  bill  and 
in  joining  Senator  Johnston  on  his 
bill,  I  made  a  conscious  decision  not  to 
make  exceptions  to  the  decontrol  by 
mutual  agreement  policy  underlying 
the  transition  period  in  our  two  bills.  I 
specifically  rejected  the  newly  spud- 
ded wells  concept  in  drafting  S.  625,  as 
being  highly  inequitable  and  bad 
energy  policy. 

The  spudded  wells  provision  is  in- 
equitable in  that  it  would  single  out 
for  special  harm  the  very  people  who 
are  currently  adding  to  our  Nation's 
gas  supplies,  the  producers  who  are 
planning  to  drill  for  more  gas.  Many 
of  these  producers  have  already  made 
investments  in  purchasing  farmouts  or 
other  subcontract  rights  to  drill  in  ex- 
isting fields,  they  have  taken  out  loans 
and  have  contracted  for  equipment.  It 
is  unfair  for  the  Congress  to  abruptly 
change  the  rules  on  these  investors 
after  their  reliance  on  existing  FERC 
price  rules  and  the  underlying  con- 
gressional incentives  in  the  NGPA. 
These  producers  deserve  adequate 
notice  of  a  change  in  the  rules. 

The  spudded  well  provision  is  also  a 
step  backward  toward  the  NGPA's  dis- 
credited policies  of  market  tinkering. 
The  provision  would  treat  molecules 
of  gas  from  one  well  differently  than 
the  existing  law,  and  the  existing  con- 
tract, would  treat  molecules  of  gas 
from  another  well,  even  if  the  gas 
were  from  the  same  formation.  It  is 
this  very  type  of  government  meddling 
in  contracts  and  distorting  free-market 
decisionmaking  that  we  are  trying  to 
correct  by  repealing  subtitle  A  of  the 
NGPA. 

The  Senate  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources Committee  amended  the 
House  bill  to  reflect  these  concerns. 
H.R.  1722,  as  amended  by  the  commit- 
tee, does  not  contain  this  newly  spud- 
ded well  provision. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  is  exactly  right. 
The  time  has  come.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee 
and  distinguished  ranking  member 
and  others  for  rapidly  moving  this  leg- 
islation. I  hope  we  can  finish  it  with- 
out a  lot  of  the  discussion  and  perhaps 
rhetorical,  well-intended  as  it  may  be. 
flourishes  of  the  1970's 

I  went  through  all  of  this  discussion 
10  years  ago  on  the  Energy  Committee 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  We 
had  the  battle.  We  went  through  it. 
We  slowly  but  surely  transitioned  our 
way  out  of  the  crises  of  the  mid  1970's, 
to  which  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
so  appropriately  referred.  And  here  we 
are  today  in  a  very  different  kind  of 


situation,     politically,     economically, 
and  environmentally. 

Politically,  we  are  at  the  point  where 
anything  unanimously  passing  out  of 
the  Energy  Committee  on  the  House 
side  related  to  the  deregulation  of  nat- 
ural gas  tells  you  that  the  Earth  has 
shuddered   and  times   have  changed. 
Some  of  us  went  through  those  battles 
over  and  over  and  over  again.  They  are 
now  done;  they  are  finished.  Let  us 
not  do  it  again.  And  let  us  make  sure 
we  are  doing  the  right  thing  economi- 
cally. The  facts  are  that  we  are  very 
clearly  entering  a  period  in  the  next 
20  to  30.  maybe  longer,  years,  a  period 
of  natural  gas  in  our  Nation's  history. 
Natural  gas  has  become  recognized  as 
perhaps    the    premium    fuel.    It    has 
become  recognized  as  the  fuel  that  is 
going  to  be  more  accessible  to  Ameri- 
cans. It  is  recognized  as  a  fuel  that  is 
easily  transportable.  It  is  recognized  as 
a  fuel  that  can  solve  the  geographic 
problems    we    have    in    the    United 
States— for  example,  too  much  of  New 
England  and  that  area  of  the  country 
is  dependent  upon  imported  fuel.  Pipe- 
lines are  now  moving  in  that  direction. 
The  time  has  come  there  as  well.  And 
we  also  have   this  new   trade  treaty 
with  the  Canadians  giving  us  the  op- 
portunity  to   interchange   energy   re- 
sources in  a  way  that  strengthens  both 
of  our  countries  and  certainly  makes 
accessible  the  upper  tier  of  the  United 
States,  which  previously  had  not  had 
such  access  to  natural  gas. 

The  economics,  as  well,  in  addition 
to  the  geographic  determination,  the 
economics  certainly  dictate  this  is  the 
direction  in  which  we  ought  to  go.  We 
went  through  the  debate  over  the  de- 
control of  the  price  of  oil  and  we 
heard  over  and  over  and  over  again  ar- 
guments that  what  was  going  to 
happen  was  enormous  balloon  in  oil 
prices.  Well,  it  did  not  happen.  We 
went  through  the  argument  about  the 
decontrol  of  much  of  the  natural  gas 
supply,  and  the  argument  was  made 
then,  ballooning  prices.  It  did  not 
happen.  And  it  is  not  going  to  happen 
here  either. 

The  facts  are  that  it  is  not  what  we 
do  related  to  energy  prices.  It  is  what 
happens  with  OPEC.  OPEC  is  deter- 
mining the  price  of  oil.  The  price  of  oil 
drives  the  price  of  other  alternative 
fuels,  and  we  have  to  be  realistic  about 
that.  We  cannot  hold  back  the  tide  of 
this  international  energy  market. 
There  is  no  way  in  the  world  we  are 
going  to  do  that. 

When  we  underpriced  natural  gas 
through  controls  of  the  1970's,  the  re- 
sults were  on  the  one  hand  sometimes 
booming  demand  and  then  resulting 
shortages,  reaction,  counterreaction, 
reaction,  counterreaction.  We  wrote  a 
lot  of  contracts  that  proved  to  be 
counterproductive.  FERC  now  spends 
a  great  deal  of  its  time  trying  to  sort 
its  way  through  all  of  these  contrac- 
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tual  relations  because  of  the  anoma- 
lies developed  in  natural  gas  control 
programs.  We  ended  up  costing  con- 
sumers millions  and  millions  of  dollars 
in  administrative  action  alone  and.  I 
would  suggest,  billions  of  dollars  in 
direct  costs. 

What  we  want  to  do  is  understand 
that  while  deregulating  natural  gas  is 
certainly  not  going  to  solve  all  of  our 
energy  problems;  what  it  does  is  it 
gives  us  the  opportunity  to  shift  and 
change  as  the  times  change,  as  things 
in  the  Middle  East  change,  as  they  cer- 
tainly may.  as  gas  supplies  change,  as 
oil  supplies  change,  as  the  premiums 
placed  on  coal  differ.  It  gives  us  great- 
er flexibility  for  the  market  to  move 
and  adapt.  We  should  not  be  facing 
this  complex  energy  market  with  a 
rigid  set  of  controls  on  about  40  per- 
cent of  our  natural  gas  supply.  It  just 
does  not  make  any  sense. 

So  the  economics,  the  geography, 
the  reality  of  the  politics,  the  reality 
of  1989  tells  us  that  it  is  time  to  pass 
this  legislation  rapidly. 

Entering  as  well,  Mr.  President,  are 
a  whole  new  set  of  variables  which 
also  argue  for  natural  gas,  and  that  is 
the  set  of  variables  that  relate  to  the 
environment.  Nobody  in  this  body  and 
nobody  in  this  country  can  be  unaware 
of  the  extreme  changes  that  are  occur- 
ring around  the  globe,  from  low-level 
air  pollution  haunting  every  one  of 
our  cities,  from  Paris,  to  London,  to 
Bangkok,  to  Mexico  City.  We  are  all 
familiar  with  those  low-level  air  pollu- 
tion problems. 

And  we  are  increasingly  understand- 
ing the  biggest  set  of  issues  of  them 
all,  global  warming.  The  globe  is  get- 
ting warmer.  It  is  getting  warmer  be- 
cause of  changes  in  the  atmosphere. 
The  atmosphere,  which  surrounds  the 
globe  which  has  acted  as  a  kind  of 
thermostat  allowing  a  moderate  tem- 
perature on  the  face  of  the  globe  to  be 
maintained  in  allowing  life  to  be  sup- 
ported and  to  develop  with  that  pre- 
dictable temperature  changing,  it  is 
becoming  thicker,  and  more  like  the 
effect  of  a  greenhouse.  That  is  the 
greenhouse  effect.  The  atmosphere 
operates  to  hold  heat  in,  and  when  the 
Earth  gets  too  warm,  it  allows  that 
warmth  to  vent  out  into  outer  space. 

We  are  currently  changing  the 
nature  of  that  atmosphere,  and  we  are 
changing  the  nature  of  that  atmos- 
phere predominantly  through  man's 
activities  in  the  production  of  various 
gases  like  chlorofluorocarbons  and  the 
biggest  villain  of  them  all  in  terms  of 
the  global  warming  is  the  excessive 
and  rapidly  increasing  production  of 
carbon  dioxide.  Carbon  dioxide  pro- 
duces about  50  percent  of  the  so-called 
greenhouse  gases,  and  is  about  a  50- 
percent  contributor  to  global  warming. 

As  we  understand  this  problem,  un- 
derstand what  is  going  on  long  term, 
and  understand  the  very  significant 
dangers  of  global  warming,  we  also 


start  to  understand  what  we  can  do 
about  it.  Just  as  man  is  having  an 
impact  on  the  atmosphere,  man  has 
the  opportunity  to  slow  down  the 
process  of  global  warming.  And  how  do 
we  do  that?  Clearly,  we  want  to  elimi- 
nate chlorofluorocarbons,  and  we  are 
well  upon  our  way  to  a  50-percent  re- 
duction agreement,  and  maybe  moving 
more  rapidly  than  that. 

We  can  move  on  methane— more 
problematic,  more  difficult,  but  still 
more  steps  to  be  taken,  and  certainly 
and  most  importantly  we  can  take 
very  significant  steps  in  the  reduction 
of  carbon  dioxide. 

As  we  do  so.  here  is  where  natural 
gas  comes  in.  Twenty-five  percent  of 
the  carbon  dioxide,  approximately, 
produced  by  man  comes  from  the 
United  States.  So  what  we  have  to  do 
is  in  our  own  backyard  tend  to  our 
own  backyard,  make  our  own  backyard 
cleaner,  and  we  have  a  number  of  ways 
of  doing  that: 

First,  to  burn  energy  more  efficient- 
ly. We  are  pretty  good  in  the  way  we 
use  energy  but  we  use  about  twice  as 
much  energy  per  unit  of  gross  national 
product  as  the  Japanese  or  the  Ger- 
mans do.  There  is  a  tremendous 
amount  of  saving  there.  It  is  very  im- 
portant for  us  to  emphasize  energy  ef- 
ficiency and  energy  conservation. 

Second,  we  can  move  toward  alterna- 
tives in  energy  programs— alternatives 
to  fossil  fuel  which  means  we  once 
again  ought  to  be  very  aggressive 
about  solar  energy,  and  in  my  opinion 
we  are  going  to  have  to  start  all  over 
again  on  nuclear  to  see  if  we  can  devel- 
op a  safe  and  cost-effective  nuclear 
program  that  addresses  the  issues  of 
nonproliferation.  waste  disposal,  and 
related  kinds  of  issues  that  apply  to 
the  nuclear  program. 

As  we  do  efficiency,  as  we  do  alterna- 
tives, we  also  have  to  look  at  the  ques- 
tions of  forestation,  both  reforestation 
and  stopping  deforestation,  trees  being 
natural  sinks  for  carbon  dioxide.  If  we 
can  do  all  of  those  steps,  we  ought  to 
be  more  aggressively  pushing  the  nat- 
ural gas  agenda.  Natural  gas  burns 
cleaner  than  coal,  burns  cleaner  than 
oil,  and  when  we  have  the  opportunity 
we  certainly  want  to  make  the  transi- 
tion toward  clean  fuels  wherever  possi- 
ble. Clean  coal  technologies  are  abso- 
lutely imperative.  And  transitioning 
where  we  can,  where  it  is  appropriate, 
to  use  of  natural  gas  is  also  a  prudent 
and  wise  thing  to  do. 

The  freer  the  marketplace  the  more 
likely  we  are  to  be  able  to  make  those 
decisions,  and  to  make  them  carefully 
and  rationally  within  a  sound  econom- 
ic system  rather  than  within  the  higg- 
ledy-piggledy of  a  regulatory  program. 

There  are  a  whole  variety  of  ways  in 
addition  to  the  reduction  of  carbon  di- 
oxide from  many  powerplants.  com- 
bined cycle  turbines,  coal  firing  with 
coal,  a  variety  of  ways  in  which  we  can 
move  on  the  transition  of  natural  gas 


for  central  power  sources.  We  also 
want  to  take  some  very  significant 
steps  in  other  areas. 

For  example,  in  the  area  of  trans- 
portation, the  other  main  use  of  fuel 
in  this  country,  other  than  building 
standards  and  industry,  we  are  heavily 
dependent  currently  on  the  traditional 
uses  of  oil.  We  want  to  make  that 
transition  as  well  toward  experimenta- 
tion and  starting  to  use  more  and 
more  natural  gas,  not  only  in  individ- 
ual fleets,  but  mass  transit  across  the 
country— tremendous  opportunities 
here  and  ones  that  we  ought  to  be  pur- 
suing. 

I  would  not  be  at  all  surprised  that 
as  we  view  the  President's  clean  air 
proposals,  which  I  understand  will  be 
coming  out  early  next  week,  that 
within  those  proposals  will  be  some 
very  significant  dependence  on  natural 
gas. 

So  we  are  in  a  kind  of  win-win  situa- 
tion here.  By  passing  this  legislation 
related  to  natural  gas,  we  are  not  only 
doing  the  right  thing  economically,  we 
are  not  only  avoiding  the  mistakes 
that  we  made  in  the  1970's,  as  we 
worked  our  way  out  of  that  energy 
crisis,  we  are  not  only  making  sure 
that  we  are  evening  out  the  geograph- 
ic inequities  in  the  country  in  terms  of 
access  to  natural  gas,  we  are  doing  all 
of  those  things  but  we  also  have  the 
opportunity  to  make  some  very  signifi- 
cant steps  in  the  area  of  the  environ- 
ment. 

Global  warming  is  the  premier  envi- 
ronmental issue  that  all  of  us  and  our 
children  and  probably  grandchildren 
are  going  to  face.  It  is  time  we  started 
to  take  rational  steps  to  counter  the 
global  warming  trend  now.  We  have  to 
take  a  whole  lot  of  those  steps  and  one 
of  them  is  to  make  sure  that  we  en- 
courage greater  use  of  natural  gas,  and 
one  of  the  ways  to  do  that  is  to  assure 
that  we  pass  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  we  can  get 
through  this  debate  very  quickly.  I 
hope  we  can  get  through  this  debate 
and  not  get  hung  up  on  a  lot  of  discus- 
sion echoing  our  past,  but  let  us  look 
to  the  future,  deregulate  natural  gas. 
look  to  this  as  a  benign  fuel,  a  more 
benign  fuel  in  terms  of  global  warming 
and  other  environmental  issues,  and 
move  this  out  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Thank  you  very  much.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  McCLURE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  the  pending 
matter,  the  Natural  Gas  Wellhead  De- 
control Act  of  1989,  which  proposes  to 
eliminate  the  remaining  Federal  well- 
head price  and  allocation  controls  on 
natural  gas. 

I  firmly  believe  that  returning  natu- 
ral gas  production  to  the  discipline  of 
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the  marketplace  will  benefit  consum- 
ers and  our  economy,  both  in  the 
short  and  long  run.  That  is  why  I  co- 
sponsored  this  legislation,  and  that  is 
why  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for 
it. 

Mr.  President,  we  now  are  at  a  cross- 
roads. We  can  choose  to  hold  on  to  the 
last  vestiges  of  Federal  wellhead  con- 
trols engendered  nearly  four  decades 
ago  by  the  Supreme  Court's  1954  Phil- 
lips decision.  Or,  instead,  we  can  recog- 
nize the  overwhelming  benefits  of  the 
marketplace,  and  take  the  final  step  to 
bring  about  a  market-regulated  natu- 
ral gas  supply.  We  must  keep  in  mind 
that  we  are  not  eliminating  wellhead 
regulation,  we  are  substituting  market 
discipline  for  Federal  controls. 

There  are  also  those  who  would  urge 
the  Senate  not  to  take  this  step;  they 
claim  that  it  would  hurt  consumers. 
They  urge  that  continued  Federal  reg- 
ulation would  protect  consumers  from 
product  shortages  and  price  increases. 
But  if  you  believe  that,  you  are  put- 
ting fear  over  experience. 

If  there  is  one  thing  we  know  for 
sure  from  four  decades  of  wellhead 
regulation,  it  is  that  Federal  interfer- 
ence in  the  marketplace  only  harms 
consumers. 

Federal  wellhead  controls  have  not 
prevented  severe  gas  shortages  from 
occurring;  in  fact,  the  exact  reverse  is 
true— Federal  controls  have  instead  di- 
rectly created  shortages.  This  occurred 
during  the  late  1960's  and  1970's  when 
Federal  controls  kept  natural  gas  from 
entering  the  interstate  gas  market  at 
the  very  time  gas  producing  States 
were  awash  in  surplus  supplies.  As  a 
result,  there  were  growing  gas  short- 
ages and  curtailments  in  the  interstate 
market.  And  who  can  forget  what  hap- 
pened during  the  winter  of  1976-77 
when  severe  shortages  led  to  the 
school  closings  and  the  shutting  down 
of  businesses  and  industry  in  the  Mid- 
west. Clearly,  Federal  controls  did  not 
help  consumers  in  that  case;  they 
harmed  them. 

Nor  have  Federal  controls  protected 
consumers  from  rising  prices.  Follow- 
ing the  1978  enactment  of  the  Natural 
Gas  Policy  Act,  the  wellhead  price  of 
natural  gas  increased,  on  average,  20 
percent  per  year  for  the  next  6  years. 
It  wasn't  until  the  NGPA  in  1985  de- 
regulated half  our  gas  supplies  that 
wellhead  prices  stopped  rising,  and 
then  actually  began  to  fall.  Since  par- 
tial deregulation  on  January  1,  1985, 
wellhead  gas  prices  have  fallen  by 
nearly  50  percent.  Clearly,  partial  de- 
regulation has  benefited  consumers,  as 
will  be  the  case  with  total  deregulation 
if  we  pass  the  pending  legislation. 

The  lesson  from  our  four-decade  ex- 
perience is  plain  and  simple:  Federal 
interference  in  the  operation  of  the 
marketplace  does  not  help;  it  instead 
causes  severe  distortions  which  direct- 
ly harm  consumers.  Normal  market  ac- 
tivity, however  imperfect,  is  far  prefer- 


able and  results  in  a  more  rational  and 
efficient  allocation  of  supplies;  it 
matches  supply  with  demand,  bringing 
forth  supply  when  needed  at  prices 
that  are  reasonable. 

Over  the  past  several  years  Federal 
wellhead  controls  have  become  in- 
creasingly irrelevant,  becoming  the 
moral  equivalent  of  an  appendix;  at 
best  doing  no  good,  and  at  worst  caus- 
ing real  harm.  In  part  this  is  the  result 
of  the  1978  enactment  of  the  Natural 
Gas  Policy  Act  which  deregulated 
roughly  half  our  gas  supply  on  Janu- 
ary 1.  1985.  In  part  this  is  attributable 
to  a  host  of  regulatory  actions  by  the 
Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion, most  notably  their  establishment 
in  1985  of  the  so-called  "open  access 
transportation  program,"  which  fur- 
ther brought  market  forces  to  bear. 

As  a  result,  today  only  a  small  per- 
centage of  natural  gas  is  price-con- 
strained by  Federal  controls— some 
place  it  as  low  as  6  percent.  But  per- 
versely. Federal  controls  also  have  in- 
advertently resulted  in  substantial  vol- 
umes of  natural  gas  being  artificially 
held  at  prices  far  above  market  value. 
The  situation  reminds  me  of  the  man 
who  had  one  foot  in  a  bucket  of  scald- 
ing water  and  one  in  a  bucket  of  ice 
water.  On  average  it  was  fine,  but  both 
his  feet  hurt  like  the  dickens. 

In  sum,  Mr.  President,  what  we  are 
today  considering  is  the  question  of 
who  can  best  regulate  the  operation  of 
the  marketplace:  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment or  market  forces.  To  me  the 
answer  is  obvious— the  marketplace 
can  do  it  better.  It  is  now  time  to  do 
away  with  the  remaining  Federal  regu- 
lations. 

The  House  of  Representatives 
agrees;  they  have  unanimously  passed 
H.R.  1722,  which  is  substantially  the 
same  as  the  legislation  we  are  now 
considering.  Today,  as  never  before, 
there  is  near  unanimity  in  support  of 
decontrol:  major  and  independent  gas 
producers,  interstate  pipelines,  local 
distribution  companies,  industrial  end 
users  and  consumer  groups  all  agree 
that  decontrol,  as  formulated  in  the 
pending  legislation,  would  be  in  the 
overall  national  interest. 

In  this  connection,  I  must  note  that 
I  personally  would  have  preferred  de- 
control to  occur  immediately,  instead 
of  the  bill's  January  1.  1993,  date. 
However,  1993  is  not  an  unreasonable 
compromise  and  therefore  I  support  it. 
Those  who  oppose  the  pending  legis- 
lation do  so  not  because  they  believe 
that  decontrol  would  increase  gas 
prices;  there  is  agreement  that  decon- 
trol would  have  little,  if  any,  upward 
impact  on  gas  prices.  Instead,  they 
oppose  the  legislation  because  of  the 
issues  it  does  not  address.  However, 
there  is  no  question  that  if  extraneous 
amendments  are  adopted,  particularly 
those  which  deal  with  the  so-called 
LDC  bypass  issue  and  mandatory  con- 
tract carriage,  action  on  decontrol  leg- 


islation would  have  to  wait  for  an- 
other Congress.  And  that  would  not 
benefit  consumers  or  our  economy. 

I  want  to  make  clear  one  thing  this 
bill  does  not  do;  it  does  not  deregulate 
interstate  natural  gas  pipelines.  Pipe- 
lines are  natural  monopolies  and  their 
continued  regulation  is  in  the  public 
interest.  Federal  law  confers  upon  the 
Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion the  duty  and  responsibility  to 
ensure  that  interstate  pipelines  oper- 
ate responsibly,  and  this  legislation 
does  not  alter  that. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  for  these  reasons 
that  I  strongly  support  the  pending 
legislation  and  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  for  it. 

I  might  just  add  parenthetically,  Mr. 
President,  that  I  spent,  as  chairman  of 
the  committee,  about  2  years  of  my 
time  in  constant  negotiations  trying  to 
arrive  at  a  package  that  could  muster 
majority  support.  After  2  years,  I  was 
forced  to  give  up  that  effort,  recogniz- 
ing that  we  simply  were  not  going  to 
get  there.  This  package,  a  brace  in  this 
bill,  can  and  does  have  majority  sup- 
port. To  attempt  to  improve  it  threat- 
ens, in  my  judgment,  to  destroy  that 
consensus,  and  we  will  indeed  make  it 
impossible  again  to  enact  the  deregu- 
lation, which  is  in  the  interest  of  every 
citizen  of  this  country. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  know  my  geography.  I  usually  know 
where  I  am.  Today  I  think  that  I  am 
in  the  land  of  Oz,  and  I  have  been  lis- 
tening to  the  wizards  of  Oz  tell  me,  in 
the  words  of  my  good  friend.  Senator 
Johnston,  that  this  bill  will  not  ad- 
versely affect  consumers,  and  it  will 
help  consumers. 

My  friend.  Senator  Nickles,  says 
that  it  is  proconsumer  legislation.  My 
friend.  Senator  McClure,  says  that  it 
will  benefit  consumers  and  our  econo- 
my. 

Come  on,  who  are  you  kidding?  Who 
are  you  really  kidding?  The  only 
people  that  are  for  this  bill  are  the 
producers,  the  oil  line,  the  gas  line 
owners  and  some  utilities— not  all  util- 
ities. 

Not  one  consumer  group  in  the 
country  is  for  this  bill.  You  are  telling 
us  that  you  are  going  to  decontrol  the 
price  of  gas— A  wonder  of  wonders;  it 
is  going  to  bring  down  prices  and  help 
the  consumers.  Is  that  not  a  wonderful 
thing  to  be  doing,  and  is  it  not  wonder- 
fully generous  of  the  oil  companies 
that  control  about  half  of  the  gas  that 
is  in  the  ground,  and  the  other  gas 
producers— is  there  not  some  kind  of 
magnanimity  that  believes  there  is  a 
Christmas  season;  they  are  standing 
here  telling  us  they  are  just  going  to 
give  away  all  these  dollars  and  bring 
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down  prices  to  help  the  American  con- 
sumer? No  way. 

Consumer  groups  testified  against 
this  bill.  There  is  not  a  consumer 
group  in  the  country  supporting  this 
legislation,  and  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  there  is  not  an  oil  compa- 
ny or  gas  producer  or  a  gas  pipeline 
company  that  is  not  supporting  the 
bill. 

I  rise  in  opposition  to  this  bill.  If  it 
passes  in  this  form,  Mr.  President,  in 
years  to  come  it  wil  be  known  as  "the 
natural  gas  ripoff  bill  of  1989."  My 
friend  over  here  says  it  is  not  contro- 
versial. Well,  I  suppose  that  is  a 
matter  of  perspective.  It  may  not  be 
controversial  to  you,  but  it  is  very  con- 
troversial to  those  users  of  natural  gas 
who  will  be  paying  the  bill.  Most  of 
them  do  not  know  what  is  happening. 
It  is  June,  and  not  many  people  are 
heating  with  gas  in  June,  but  come  the 
winter  season,  the  prices  will  be  up, 
and  they  will  be  very  unhappy  about 
what  this  Congress  did. 

Frankly,  this  is  a  controversial  bill.  I 
do  not  know  why  it  passed  in  the 
House.  I  tried  to  call  Phil  Sharp  and 
ask  him  how  come  he  rolled  over  and 
did  not  oppose  the  bill.  He  did  not  call 
me  back.  I  do  not  know  why.  I  cannot 
explain  what  other  Members  of  Con- 
gress do.  I  can  speak  for  myself,  and  I 
say,  without  any  fear  of  contradiction, 
that  the  consumers  of  America  will 
pay  the  price,  if  this  bill  passes. 

No  ifs,  ands,  or  buts  about  it. 

Talk  about  what  happened  in  the 
past,  you  have  to  add  into  that  equa- 
tion the  fact  that  oil  prices  came  down 
throughout  the  world.  Nobody  expect- 
ed they  would  do  that.  But  OPEC 
could  not  control  its  own  members.  So 
when  oil  prices  came  down,  natural 
gas  prices  followed  the  curve. 

More  than  a  decade  ago,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  took  this  floor  to  oppose  the 
ancestor  of  this  bill,  the  Natural  Gas 
Policy  Act  of  1978.  It  is  a  long  story. 
But  3  weeks  and  130  rollcall  votes 
later,  our  filibuster  on  behalf  of  Amer- 
ican consumers  was  broken,  broken 
not  due  to  a  lack  of  support,  broken  by 
changing  the  rules  and,  as  Senator 
Johnston  has  already  said,  there  were 
new  interpretations,  so  many  new  in- 
terpretations to  break  that  filibuster, 
that  they  had  to  rewrite  the  rule  book. 
In  fact,  they  did.  But  that  is  yester- 
year's news.  That  is  not  the  issue 
before  us  today. 

The  fact  is  that  when  Congress  fi- 
nally did  pass  the  Natural  Gas  Policy 
Act  of  1978  it  did  so  over  the  vigorous 
and  vocal  opposition  of  consumers.  As 
bad  as  it  was,  as  bad  as  it  was,  at  least 
the  NGPA  assured  consumers  that  as 
gas  prices  rose  under  partial  decontrol 
they  could  still  buy  that  large  long- 
term  body  of  forever  regulated  gas  at 
reasonable  and  affordable  prices. 

But  here  we  are  today  with  a  bill  to 
wipe  out  all  the  remaining  protection 


against  future  runups  in  the  hea>.ing 
bills  of  gas  consumers. 

My  colleague  from  Colorado  talks 
about  the  fact  we  ought  to  be  using 
more  natural  gas  clean.  I  agree  with 
that.  You  do  not  get  people  to  use 
more  by  raising  the  prices  on  them. 
This  bill  once  and  for  all  would  cancel 
without  cause  3'/2  decades  of  protec- 
tion for  America's  homeowners,  rent- 
ers, small  busine.sses,  and  industrial 
firms  who  rely  on  gas  to  heat  their 
homes  and  offices,  cook  their  food, 
fuel  their  factories. 

Under  such  a  fundamental  reo'-der- 
ing  of  regulatory  policy,  one  might 
expect  a  bill  as  a  product  of  compro- 
mise, give  and  take.  This  bill  has  all 
take  in  it  and  no  give.  You  would 
expect  a  bill  that  asks  something  of 
both  sides.  That  is  the  way  it  usually 
works  around  here.  That  is  the  way  it 
ought  to  work.  But  even  the  slightest 
little  protection  that  was  left  in  the 
bill  when  the  House  sent  it  over  now 
the  Senate  Energy  Committee  takes  it 
out.  The  argument  is  made  17  to  2  it 
came  out  of  committee. 

I  have  been  around  here  long 
enough  and  I  have  sat  on  the  commit- 
tee long  enough  and  have  enough  se- 
niority on  it  to  know  that  is  not  a  pro- 
consumer  committee.  That  is  the  com- 
mittee that  is  pretty  close  to  the  in- 
dustry, and  that  is  all  right.  That  is 
perfectly  proper.  There  is  nothing  ille- 
gal or  inappropriate  about  that.  But 
the  fact  is  that  that  is  the  committee 
that  day  in  and  day  out  works  closely 
with  the  oil  industry  and  the  gas  in- 
dustry and  you  cannot  expect  that 
committee  to  be  concerned  about  the 
consumers  who  are  going  to  have  to 
pay  the  bill. 

But  we  here  on  the  Senate  floor 
have  an  obligation  to  be  concerned 
about  them.  No  give  in  this;  all  take. 

This  bill  hands  natural  gas  produc- 
ers gigantic  windfall  profits  by  decon- 
trolling the  price  of  gas  they  now  hold 
and  allowing  the  price  to  rise  and  rise 
and  rise  as  a  basis  to  catch  up  with 
world  oil  prices. 

When  we  had  our  hearing,  there  was 
testimony  that  the  natural  gas  spot 
price  is  $1.35.  The  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  just  said  the  spot 
price  in  Louisiana  at  this  time  is  $1.65. 
I  do  not  know  what  the  national  spot 
price  is,  but  every  single  scintilla  of 
evidence  that  is  available  tells  us  that 
gas  prices  are  going  up,  going  up.  Oil 
prices  are  going  up.  They  have  already 
gone  up. 

Who  are  these  natural  gas  produc- 
ers? Not  the  company  that  gets  the 
check  for  your  home  heating  bill. 
They  are  not  the  producers.  Most  of 
our  natural  gas  is  brought  to  the  con- 
sumer by  the  same  folks  who  brought 
us  the  Alaska  oil  spill  and  the  ensuing 
price  spike  at  the  gas  pump. 

According  to  the  Energy  Informa- 
tion Institute,  which  did  a  study  of  the 
22  major  petroleum  companies  in  this 


country,  more  than  one-third  of  the 
new  natural  gas  reserves  reported 
during  1982-86  were  not  new  reserves 
at  all. 

My  colleague  from  Louisiana  talks 
about  all  the  gas  we  got  because  of  the 
NGPA,  the  bill  we  passed  10  years  ago, 
but  the  fact  is  that  the  industry  itself 
concluded  that  the  so-called  one-third 
of  new  natural  gas  reserves  reported 
during  that  5-year  period,  1982-86, 
were  not  new  reserves  at  all.  They 
were  simply  assets  that  were  talked 
about  in  a  merger  between  two  or 
more  producers. 

The  big  oil  companies  have  been 
buying  up  other  energy  companies  and 
mergers  involving  billions  and  billions 
of  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas  reserves. 

And  what  we  have  today  on  the  floor 
of  the  U.S.  Senate  is  a  battle  between 
the  10  top  oil  companies  who  control 
over  45  percent  of  the  Nation's  natural 
gas  reserves,  over  45  percent  con- 
trolled by  the  10  top  oil  companies, 
and  their  associated  companies  and 
others  in  this  industry,  and  what  we 
have  is  they  are  here  standing  up  de- 
manding of  the  Congress  that  all 
prices  be  decontrolled  of  those  tril- 
lions of  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas  that 
is  still  in  the  ground. 

We  know  who  the  big  winners  will  be 
under  this  bill  and  we  also  know  who 
the  big  losers  will  be.  For  natural  gas 
consumers,  Mr.  President,  there  is 
nothing  in  this  bill,  zip,  zilch,  not  one 
single  thing  for  the  American  consum- 
ers, and  three  of  my  colleagues  stand 
on  the  floor  and  say  how  great  this 
bill  is  going  to  be  for  the  consumers. 

Come  on.  Let  us  get  out  our  violins 
and  play  a  tune.  But  there  would  be  a 
lot  of  discordant  notes  if  you  played  a 
tune  on  that  basis,  because  that  score 
just  does  not  come  together  right. 

They  are  asking  for  decontrol,  tell- 
ing us  it  is  going  to  be  great  for  con- 
sumers. Why  do  they  want  the  bill  so 
much?  Are  they  such  a  pro  bono  pub- 
lico organization  that  they  are  trying 
to  get  the  price  of  natural  gas  down? 
No  way. 

This  bill  does  not  contain  a  single 
word,  a  single  passage,  a  single  sub- 
paragraph, not  a  comma  in  this  bill  is 
there  for  the  natural  gas  consumers. 

As  the  proponents  trumpet,  it  is  a 
clean  bill,  I  will  say  it  is  a  clean  bill- 
how  many  times  have  we  heard  that 
around  here— clean  out  the  consumers 
of  their  cash.  Oh,  yes,  it  is  clean  in 
that  respect. 

Every  time  Congress  attempts  to 
pass  a  clean  bill  America's  consumers 
better  hold  on  to  their  wallets.  A  clean 
bill  really  means  quick  and  dirty,  take 
it  from  the  consumers  and  give  it  to 
the  oil  company  and  the  gas  company. 
A  clean  bill  means  a  bill  stripped  clean 
of  anything  the  industry  does  not 
want. 

That  is  certainly  the  case  here.  This 
is  their  bill.   Nobody  else's.   No  con- 
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sumer  in  this  country  wants  it,  I  know. 
We  had  a  large  natural  gas  producer 
come  before  our  committee  and  tell  us 
that  there  is  no  question  about  it, 
prices  are  going  to  go  up  under  this 
bill.  That  is  unequivocal.  That  is  unde- 
niable. Prices  will  go  up.  We  had  the 
head  of  a  large  utility  company  from 
St.  Louis  come  before  our  committee 
and  tell  us  prices  are  going  to  go  up. 
We  had  representatives  of  consumers 
come  before  our  committee  and  say 
prices  are  going  to  go  up. 

Under  this  bill  consumers  come 
away  emptyhanded,  cleaned  out,  by 
the  big  oil  boys  pushing  this  bill.  Not 
only  does  this  measure  rip  away  the 
protection  offered  by  price  controls,  it 
completely  neglects  to  remedy  the 
host  of  problems  faced  by  gas  consum- 
ers today. 

This  bill  makes  a  mockery  of  its  own 
claim  to  be  free  market  oriented.  It 
completely  ignores  the  anticompeti- 
tive, antimarketplace,  anticonsumer 
regulations  that  are  currently  burden- 
ing gas  users  throughout  the  Nation. 

There  is  no  relief  in  this  bill  from 
smothering  take-or-pay  contracts  and 
those  take-or-pay  contracts  that  are 
presently  in  effect  are  going  to  contin- 
ue in  effect.  And  the  consumers  are 
going  to  continue  to  pay  the  bill  for 
that  high-priced  gas  that  is  covered  by 
the  take-or-pay  contract.  Free  market, 
yes;  except  when  it  might  bring  down 
the  price. 

No  refunds  are  provided  in  this  bill 
for  consumers  when  the  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission  finds 
that  pipelines  are  overcharging.  Under 
the  law  today,  when  the  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission  finds 
that  a  pipeline  is  overcharging,  it 
cannot  order  a  refund.  There  is  no 
provision  in  this  bill  to  do  anything 
about  that.  FERC  does  not  even  have 
the  authority  to  do  it.  FERC  has  the 
authority  to  order  future  price  de- 
creases, but  no  authority  when  it  finds 
that  there  have  been  overcharges  by 
the  pipelines  to  order  the  pipelines  to 
make  refunds. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  bill  that 
provides  any  safeguard  against  large 
industries  who  bypass  local  distribu- 
tion companies,  leaving  higher  and 
higher  bills  behind  for  residential  and 
commercial  customers. 

There  is  no  support  for  low-income 
consumers  to  help  them  meet  higher 
bills  as  prices  climb  or  to  help  them  in- 
sulate their  homes  as  supplies  tighten. 
No  leverage  for  consumers  to  use  on 
producers  to  renegotiate  on  oppressive 
contract  clauses.  Nothing  in  this  bill  to 
help  consumers  get  out  from  under 
high-priced  contracts  until  1993. 

This  bill  is  unfair.  It  is  wrong.  It 
may  pass,  but  if  it  passes  there  will  not 
be  a  Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate  who 
votes  for  it  who  will  not  be  embar- 
rassed to  look  at  his  or  her  constitu- 
ents in  the  winter  of  1989,  and  particu- 
larly the  winter  of  1990.  because  prices 


will  continue  to  go  up.  And  when  your 
constituents  say  to  you.  "What  did 
you  do  for  me?",  you  will  say.  "Well.  I 
decontrolled  the  price  of  natural  gas 
so  you  could  pay  higher  prices." 

Proponents  of  this  clean  bill  ap- 
proach argue  that  it  brings  about  total 
decontrol  without  getting  caught  up 
with  other  natural  gas  issues.  There 
are  only  really  two  issues  at  hand 
today,  prices  and  profits.  Gas  produc- 
ers want  it  all.  They  want  the  freedom 
to  charge  prices  as  high  as  they  can 
and  they  do  not  want  Congress  to  cor- 
rect the  regulations  that  have  been 
such  a  boon  to  their  business. 

To  take  so  much  so  brazenly  while 
offering  nothing  in  return  may  seem 
an  audacious  way  to  do  business,  Mr. 
President,  but  I  think  I  understand 
the  strategy.  This  is  a  window  of  op- 
portunity. This  is  as  far  from  the  heat- 
ing season  as  it  gets.  It  was  in  the  90s 
last  week.  We  have  been  through  a 
couple  of  mild  winters  and  gas  bills 
have  been  relatively  low  and  supplies 
are  currently  stable  and  prices  are 
down.  And  no  doubt  about  it,  the  pro- 
ponents are  bringing  this  bill  to  the 
floor  at  an  opportune  time  for  their 
purposes. 

But  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  recall 
that  earlier  attempts  at  total  decon- 
trol have  failed  and  they  failed  for 
good  reason.  Because  the  Members  of 
this  body  have  seen  and  lived  through 
the  violent  disruptions  in  the  world 
energy  scene,  disruptions  that  led  to 
extremely  rapid  price  increases. 

Look  at  oil  prices.  They  are  up  50 
percent— 50  percent— since  November. 
Natural  gas  competes  with  oil.  You  do 
not  have  to  be  an  economist  or  an 
energy  analyst  to  know  what  that 
means.  Gas  prices  are  going  to  go  up, 
way  up.  Maybe  not  tomorrow,  maybe 
not  next  week,  but  soon.  And  anybody 
who  stands  here  on  the  floor  and  says 
that  this  bill  is  proconsumer  just  is 
not  sharing  the  facts  and  the  reality 
with  you. 

This  bill  is  anticonsumer.  This  bill  is 
pro-oil,  and  it  is  pronatural  gas  pro- 
ducers. 

You  do  not  have  to  be  an  investment 
banker  to  understand  why  major  oil 
companies  are  buying  up  natural  gas 
reserves.  You  do  not  have  to  be  an  ac- 
countant to  realize  that  with  the  top 
10  big  oil  companies  holding  45  per- 
cent of  the  gas  reserves  in  this  coun- 
try—some of  that  gas  as  low  as  35 
cents  or  60  cents  per  1,000  cubic  feet— 
that  this  decontrol  bill  is  a  gold  mine 
for  the  oil  companies. 

I  have  been  attempting  to  find  the 
price  of  the  gas  that  is  in  the  ground.  I 
have  gone  to  the  NGPA  and  I  have 
gone  to  AGA,  and  I  have  gone  to  the 
API,  and  I  have  gone  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  and  the  Energy  Infor- 
mation Administration,  and  I  have  not 
been  able  to  find  the  price  of  that  old 
gas,  that  gas  that  is  in  the  ground.  I 
think  there  is  something  like  10  tril- 


lion cubic  feet  of  it  being  held  in  the 
ground. 

But  the  manager  of  this  bill  was 
good  enough  to  share  with  me  that 
which  is  described  as  "Federal  Energy 
Guidelines,  Table  2,  Natural  Gas  Ceil- 
ing Prices,  NGPA,  paragraphs  104  and 
106(a),  (subpart  D.  part  271.)"  And  it 
talks  about  the  category  of  natural  gas 
and  the  type  of  sale  or  contract  and 
the  price. 

It  indicates  that  if  there  is  post-1974 
gas,  for  all  producers,  that  that  maxi- 
mum price  today  is  $2.82.  Well,  that  is 
a  long  way  from  where  we  are,  al- 
though I  do  not  doubt  that  it  will  get 
there  in  the  not-too-far-distant  future. 
And  it  talks  about  1973-74  biennium 
gas,  and  that  maximum  price  is  either 
$1.82  or  $2.38. 

Now.  I  am  not  an  authority  on  all 
these  categories  of  gas  and  I  do  not 
claim  to  be.  If  somebody  were  to  ask 
me  specifically  what  each  category  de- 
scribes, I  would  not  know. 

Then  it  talks  about  interstate  roll- 
over gas,  all  producers.  That  maxi- 
mum price  is  substantially  below  the 
price  at  which  gas  is  selling  today. 
That  is  $1,048. 

Then  there  is  replacement  contract 
gas  or  recompletion  gas.  That  is  selling 
anywhere  from  $1.02  to  $1.34.  Then 
there  is  flowing  gas— I  guess  that  is 
the  stuff  that  is  continuing  to  come 
out  of  the  ground.  We  can  certainly 
understand  that.  That  is  57  cents— 57 
cents— for  the  large  producers  and  67 
cents  for  the  small  producers.  I  would 
guess  that  flowing  gas  makes  up  a  very 
substantial  portion  of  the  gas  that 
comes  to  market. 

Then  there  is  certain  Permian  Basin 
gas.  That  is  about  70  cents  for  the 
large  producers  or  80  cents  for  the 
small  producers.  And  then  there  is  cer- 
tain Rocky  Mountain  gas,  and  that  is 
67  cents  for  the  large  producers  and  80 
cents  for  the  small  producers.  And 
then  there  is  certain  Appalachian 
Basin  gas.  That  is  described  as  north 
subarea  contracts  dated  after  October 
7,  1969.  That  is  64  cents,  and  other 
contracts  are  59  cents.  And  then  there 
is  minimum  rate  gas.  all  producers; 
that  is  35  cents. 

That  sounds  like  a  lot  of  different 
categories  of  gas.  Is  anybody  going  to 
stand  here  and  tell  me  that  the  price 
of  that  gas  is  not  going  to  go  up  to 
market,  which  is  somewhere  between 
$1.35.  $1.65.  and  rising?  Of  course  it  is 
going  to.  And  who  is  going  to  pay  it? 
The  consumers  are  going  to  pay  it. 

This  old  gas  has.  over  a  period  of 
time,  provided  a  cushion.  It  was  a 
cushion  of  cheap,  old.  long-term 
system  supply,  that  was  mixed  in  with 
decontrolled  gas  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, the  price  did  not  rise  to  its 
maximum  because  there  was  that  limit 
on  it.  But  when  you  take  the  lid  off  at 
all,  consumers  in  your  States  are  going 
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to  feel  it  and  they  are  not  going  to  like 
it,  and  I  do  not  blame  them. 

As  I  said  before,  the  telephones  will 
not  be  ringing  this  afternoon.  Sena- 
tors probably  will  not  hear  them  if 
they  go  back  on  a  trip  home  this  week- 
end. It  may  be  as  soon  as  this  winter 
when  my  colleagues  hear  from  them. 
But  they  will  certainly  be  hearing 
from  them  by  this  winter,  or  not  later 
than  November  1990,  and  I  will  guar- 
antee that  to  be  the  fact. 

They  will  be  asking:  Why  did  you 
vote  to  raise  my  heating  bills?  What 
did  you  have  against  me,  and  what  re- 
lationship did  you  have  with  the  oil 
companies  and  the  gas  producers  that 
caused  you  to  cast  a  vote  against  me 
when  I  am  trying  to  pay  my  overhead 
and  send  my  kids  to  school  and  pay 
my  taxes  and  buy  food  for  my  family? 
Why  did  you  vote  to  raise  the  price  of 
my  gas  bill? 

Some  Senators  have  spoken  with  me 
in  the  halls  during  the  past  week  or 
two  and  have  said  to  me:  Well,  will 
there  not  be  more  gas.  then  will  there 
not  be  more  competition  and  therefore 
will  prices  not  be  lower?  My  colleagues 
should  not  kid  themselves.  Do  Sena- 
tors think  prices  are  going  to  be  lower 
and  that  is  the  reason  why  the  oil 
companies  and  the  gas  producers  are 
here  urging  passage  of  this  bill?  No 
way. 

Producers  argue  that  almost  all  gas 
is  effectively  decontrolled  because 
only  a  fraction  of  regulated  gas  flow- 
ing today  is  selling  at  prices  below  the 
controlled  ceiling.  Well,  that  is  an  irra- 
tional conclusion.  That  is  illogical. 
That  gas  that  is  coming  to  market 
today  does  not  represent  necessarily 
all  of  that  gas  that  is  out  there  in  the 
ground.  They  can  bring  to  market 
whichever  gas  they  want.  They  can 
bring  decontrolled  gas,  they  can  bring 
gas  that  is  at  a  higher  price,  they  can 
keep  the  cheap  gas  in  the  ground  and 
wait  for  decontrol.  So  they  cannot  say 
that  because  there  is  6  percent  of  the 
gas  flowing  to  market  today  that  is 
controlled  that  the  balance  of  the  gas 
in  the  ground  is  not  cheap  gas  that  is 
being  withheld  from  the  market  until 
we  pass  this  piece  of  legislation  and  let 
it  zoom  up  to  $1.65  and  $2  and  $2.50. 

Next  year  or  the  year  after,  market 
prices  will  inexorably  rise  and  prices 
for  those  formerly  regulated  catego- 
ries of  gas  will  be  shooting  through 
the  price  controls  stripped  away  in 
this  bUl. 

I  caimot  give  the  exact  figures  as  to 
how  much  gas  is  out  there  and  at  what 
price  it  would  be  sold  today.  I  have  al- 
ready told  my  colleagues  I  have  at- 
tempted to  find  those  figures.  I  have 
gone  to  every  resource  that  I  thought 
was  available.  And  it  was  not  until 
about  an  hour  ago  that  I  was  able  to 
obtain  this  chart.  I  do  not  know  how 
my  colleagues  were  able  to  obtain  it 
when  I  was  calling  Henson  Moore,  the 
Deputy  Director  of  the  Department  of 


Energy;  I  was  calling  the  Department 
of  Energy  through  the  regular  chan- 
nels; I  was  calling  all  of  the  groups 
where  you  might  find  the  information, 
trying  to  find  it  in  the  annual  reports 
of  the  oil  companies  and  the  gas  com- 
panies but  was  not  able  to  find  it. 

But  then,  somehow,  those  in  support 
of  this  bill  were  able  to  obtain  it  and  I 
thank  them  for  sharing  the  facts  with 
me.  And  I  do  not  find  any  malfeasance 
on  their  part.  I  just  find  it  unusual  I 
could  not  find  it  from  the  Department 
of  Energy  and  it  came  from  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  but  it  was  not 
shared  with  this  Senator. 

I  know  these  reserves  held  by  the  big 
oil  companies  are  providing  so  much  of 
the  push  for  this  legislation.  Do  not  be 
fooled.  It  is  not  for  nothing  that  the 
big  push  is  on  for  this  bill. 

Some  of  you  probably  did  not  notice 
in  the  business  section  of  your  paper 
that  Amerada  Hess,  another  big  oil 
company,  just  bought  Transcos  re- 
serves, proven  and  unproven  reserves, 
some  difficult  to  extract.  Do  you  know 
what  they  paid?  Sight  unseen— they 
could  not  go  down  and  see  the  gas— 
sight  unseen  they  paid  $1.65  per  1,000 
cubic  feet.  That  is  public  information. 
It  was  to  be  found  in  the  business  sec- 
tions of  the  paper. 

Gas  a  few  weeks  ago  was  $1.35.  It  is 
$1.65  now  in  Louisiana  and  the  upward 
trend  is  on.  Why  would  Amerada  Hess 
pay  $1.65  for  that  which  is  in  the 
ground,  having  to  get  it  out  and  then 
bring  it  to  market,  and  certainly  there 
are  some  costs  involved,  if  they  did  not 
know  that  gas  prices  were  going  to  go 
right  through  the  ceiling? 

Gas  is  only  selling  today  for  a  very 
modest  price.  We  are  in  June— $1.35, 
$1.65—1  am  not  sure.  But  why  pass 
this  bill?  Why  buy  something  sight 
unseen,  whose  price  looks  wildly  out  of 
line? 

Can  Senators  really  believe  that  this 
bill  is  good  for  consumers  when  the 
Senators  from  the  gas-producing 
States  are  all  here  on  the  floor  fight- 
ing so  hard  for  its  passage?  Do  you 
hear  any  Senators  on  the  floor  from 
the  consumer  States  fighting  for  its 
passage?  Of  course  not. 

And  why  is  this  bill  important?  Be- 
cause the  producers  are  banking  on 
prices  going  up  and  this  decontrol  bill 
going  through  and  that  is  the  reason 
that  Amerada  Hess  is  willing  to  pay 
$1.65  per  thousand  cubic  feet  for  gas 
in  the  ground,  not  even  taken  out. 

Mr.  President,  the  increasing  con- 
centration of  ownership  of  gas  re- 
serves will  stifle  competition  as  such 
potential  competition  is  limited  by  the 
transportation  monopoly  of  the  pipe- 
line. Every  analyst  you  can  find,  even 
the  managers  of  this  bill,  would  agree 
that  prices  are  on  the  way  up.  This 
legislation  would  improve  the  lot  of 
the  big  oil  companies  and  major  gas 
producers  by  setting  a  new  policy  for 
natural  gas  prices.  The  sky  is  the  limit. 


And  the  terrible  ills  in  the  natural  gas 
industry  go  unaddressed  to  the  contin- 
ued detriment  of  consumers. 

Mr.  President,  the  complete  unwill- 
ingness to  entertain  any  provision  that 
would  help  residential  gas  consumers 
get  out  from  under  unfair  and  expen- 
sive regulation  is  unfortunate.  I  will 
offer  amendments  to  this  bill.  I  will  at- 
tempt to  improve  it.  I  will  not  vote  for 
it.  But  the  intractability  of  the  gas  in- 
dustry and  their  total  disregard  for 
the  needs  of  residential  consumers 
ought  to  leave  Senators  from  gas  con- 
suming States  no  choice  at  all  but  to 
vote  down  this  bill.  To  do  otherwise 
would  be  to  set  your  constituents 
afloat  in  the  rising  waters  of  gas 
prices,  without  so  much  as  a  lifeboat. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  about  to  yield 
the  floor.  I  expect  to  address  myself  to 
this  legislation  at  considerable  more 
length.  I  expect  to  offer  amendments 
in  the  course  of  the  day  and  the  days 
ahead  of  us. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
RoBB).  The  Chair  recognizes  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  just 
very  briefly  to  reply,  I  must  tell  my 
colleagues  I  would  be  severely  and  per- 
sonally resentful  of  the  remarks  of  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Ohio, 
had  I  not  heard  this  story  before.  It  is 
the  same  old  tired  rhetoric:  brazen,  au- 
dacious, handmaidens  of  the  oil  com- 
panies—what relationship  do  you  have 
to  the  oil  and  gas  industries.  Senators, 
if  you  vote  for  this  bill?  What  are  you 
going  to  tell  your  consumers? 

It  is  that  same  old  claptrap,  Mr. 
President,  we  have  heard  time  and 
time  before,  which  proved  to  be  exact- 
ly wrong.  That  is  what  we  were  told  on 
January  1.  1985.  "If  you  let  those 
prices  be  deregulated  they  are  going  to 
go  through  the  roof."  Remember,  Mr. 
President?  Remember,  colleagues? 
That  is  what  we  were  told. 

What  happened  to  prices?  They 
came  down  36  percent. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  to  do  away 
with  that  kind  of  rhetoric  on  the  floor 
of  this  Senate.  Oh,  we  are  told  that 
this  is  a  great  conspiracy  by  the 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  Com- 
mittee which  is  controlled  by  the  in- 
dustry; that  they  see  a  window  of  op- 
portunity to  press  this  through  on  the 
backs  of  consumers  in  order  to  help 
their  friends  in  the  oil  industry.  Well, 
Mr.  President,  the  vote  in  the  Energy 
Committee  was  17  to  2.  All  of  those  17 
members,  Mr.  President,  I  can  tell  you, 
do  not  have  pro-oil  company  voting 
records;  would  be  severely  offended  if 
they  were  individually  accused  of 
being  friends  of  the  oil  companies 
much  less  not  voting  evenhandedly  on 
that  issue. 

But,  Mr.  President,  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is,  this  is  not  even  a  Senate  bill. 
This    bill    did    not    originate    in    the 
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Energy  and  Natural  Resources  Com- 
mittee. It  is  a  House  bill.  Its  main 
author  is  Philip  Sharp,  who  is  not 
from  a  producing  State,  who  intro- 
duced this  bill  and  held  hearings  on  it 
in  the  Energy  and  Commerce  Commit- 
tee chaired  by  John  Dingell  of  Michi- 
gan, which  last  time  I  checked,  Mr. 
President,  was  not  a  producing  State. 
If  it  is,  it  does  not  produce  much.  And 
Indiana  is  certainly  not  a  producing 
State.  That  is  Phil  Sharp's  home 
State. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  considers  the  Energy  and 
Commerce  Committee  to  be  in  the 
pockets  of  the  oil  companies,  to  be 
handmaidens,  brazen,  audacious,  wait- 
ing for  that  window  of  opportunity  to 
smash  it  through  on  the  backs  of  con- 
sumers. Are  you  saying  that  all  435 
Members  of  the  House  are  all  each  in- 
dividually in  the  pockets  of  the  oil 
companies?  Oh,  come  on,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Come  on  now.  They  did  not 
sneak  this  through  in  the  middle  of 
the  night.  It  was  over  there  for  weeks. 
For  weeks. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  said.  "Look, 
if  you  cannot  get  it  through  the 
House,  we  do  not  even  want  to  handle 
it  because  it  is  not  that  big  a  deal."  It 
is  only  6  percent  of  the  gas  now  under 
these  price  controls.  There  will  only  be 
2  percent  on  January  1,  1993;  2  per- 
cent of  the  gas. 

Oh,  but  what  is  that  2  percent  going 
to  do  to  consumers?  Mr.  President,  I 
will  tell  you  what  this  is  going  to  do 
for  consumers.  One  witness  came  up,  a 
Mr.  Schusterman,  I  believe,  if  I  pro- 
nounce his  name  correctly.  I  think  he 
was  introduced  to  our  witness  list  by 
the  Senator  from  Ohio.  He  produces 
from  the  Anadarko  basin  in  Oklaho- 
ma. Do  you  know  why  he  opposed  this 
bill?  He  said  it  would  break  contracts. 
He  has  one  of  these  special  contracts 
that  makes  reference  to  the  highest 
regulated  price.  The  highest  regulated 
price  is  $3.42,  in  his  case.  So  by  virtue 
of  this  present  law  which  we  are 
trying  to  amend,  he  was  gouging  the 
consumer  to  the  tune  of  $3.42. 

What  we  want  to  do  is  tell  him  that 
he  can  bring  his  price  down  to  the 
market  price,  less  than  half  the  price 
he  is  getting.  How  many  Schustermans 
are  there?  Please  understand,  Mr. 
President,  I  mean  no  disrespect  indi- 
vidually to  Mr.  Schusterman.  He  is 
trying  to  get  the  highest  price  that 
the  law  allows.  It  simply  is  that  the 
law  presently  allows  Mr.  Schusterman 
to  charge  cor^sumers  in  Oklahoma 
over  twice  what  the  present  market 
price  is,  and  his  consumers  have  to  pay 
that. 

Now,  that  is  not  right.  The  market 
ought  to  determine  that.  Will  some  of 
this  gas  go  up?  Yes,  Mr.  President.  I 
said  that  in  my  opening  statement.  We 
think  2  percent;  2  percent  of  the  gas 
will  go  up.  Probably  a  like  amount  or 
maybe  more,  we  cannot  be  precise,  will 


go  down.  The  effect  on  consumers  will 
be  minimal  at  best,  probably  positive 
and  certainly  the  effect  on  natural  gas 
supply  will  be  good.  It  will  not  solve  all 
the  problems.  Frankly,  it  is  not  that 
big  a  deal,  Mr.  President,  it  is  just  2 
percent  of  the  gas  that  is  controlled. 

But,  Mr.  President,  when  I  hear  this 
old  tired  rhetoric— did  you  hear  that? 
"What  are  you  going  to  tell  your  con- 
sumers in  the  winter  of  1990  when 
these  prices  go  through  the  roof?"  Mr. 
President,  this  decontrol  does  not  even 
take  place  under  this  bill  until  Janu- 
ary 1,  1993.  What  are  you  going  to  tell 
them  in  1990?  You  are  going  to  have 
to  tell  them  they  have  to  wait  until 
January  1,  1993,  if  they  are  from  Okla- 
homa and  they  buy  gas  from  Mr. 
Schusterman,  they  are  going  to  have 
to  wait  another  3  years  to  get  their 
price  brought  down  to  half  of  what  it 
is  in  order  to  be  down  to  the  market. 
That  is  what  you  are  going  to  have  to 
tell  them. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Will  the  Sena- 
tor yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes,  I  will  yield. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  You  mention 
constantly  2  percent. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Is  it  not  the 
fact  that  there  are  trillions  of  cubic 
feet  of  natural  gas  that  are  out  there 
in  the  ground  and  that  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio,  neither  of  us  actually  know  at 
what  price  that  gas  is  regulated  at  the 
present  time  and,  I  would  like  to  ask, 
where  do  you  get  your  2-percent  figure 
from? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
get  my  2-percent  figure  from  our  hear- 
ings, from  the  American  Gas  Associa- 
tion, which,  by  the  way,  represents 
local  distribution  companies  for  the 
most  part.  Local  distribution  compa- 
nies are  not  producers;  they  are  con- 
sumers. They  are  the  distributors  to 
the  consumers,  and  they  are  in  the  po- 
sition of  consumers  in  this  case.  They 
are  for  decontrol.  The  AGA,  in  effect, 
is  the  voice  of  consumers  in  this  case. 
They  say  their  studies  indicate  it  will 
be  only  a  third  of  that  presently  under 
control  will  be  left. 

I  am  glad  the  Senator  asked  the 
question  because  I  had  it  down  here  to 
answer.  What  he  says  is  this;  that 
there  is  a  lot  of  gas  now  under  these 
old  gas  categories  which  is  being  with- 
held from  the  market  waiting  for  the 
price  to  go  up.  That  may  have  been  a 
phenomenon  of  past  years,  but  it  is 
not  now,  and  I  will  tell  you  exactly 
why.  That  is,  in  order  to  be  old  gas,  it 
must  be  under  control  as  of  April  1977. 
It  must  have  been  interstate  gais  under 
control  as  of  that  time. 

All  interstate  gas  under  control  as  of 
the  time  that  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act 
went  into  operation  was  dedicated  gas. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  old  Natural 
Gas  Act  of  1938,  dedicated  gas  must 
keep  flowing,  all  of  it,  to  the  market 


unless  you  go  to  the  FERC  and  get 
permission  to  abandon.  In  other 
words,  it  has  to  flow  until  you  get  per- 
mission to  abandon,  and  FERC  will 
not  give  you  permission  to  abandon 
simply  because  you  want  to  wait  for  a 
higher  price.  They  might  give  you  per- 
mission to  abandon,  for  example,  if  it 
is  not  economic  to  operate  your  well. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  one  category 
of  gas  which  may  be  affected  by  this, 
and  that  is  the  gas  yet  undrilled, 
which  they  may  not  be  drilling  the 
wells  to  further  develop  the  field  be- 
cause if  it  is  at  35  cents,  then  that  is  a 
very  small,  minute  quantity  of  gas  at 
35  cents  where  it  is  uneconomic  to 
drill  the  further  wells.  But,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, all  the  gas  that  was  flowing  in 
1978  and  under  these  contracts  is  still 

flowing  unless  they  got  permission 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  And  still  con- 
trolled. 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Excuse  me? 
Mr.  METZENBAUM.  And  still  con- 
trolled. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Is  flowing  and  still 
controlled.  The  Senator  is  correct  that 
some  of  that,  perhaps  2  percent  of  the 
total,  would  go  up  in  price. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  And  is  it  not 
the  fact  that  if  it  is  flowing,  you  could 
increase  the  flow  or  decrease  the  flow 
and  that  would  be  your  own  personal 
decision  to  make  and  that  some  of  it 
that  is  flowing  at  the  moment  could 
have  great  reserves  that  are  tapped 
but  not  flowing  in  substantial  amounts 
and  that  they  would  totally  change 
the  figure  with  respect  to  the  2  per- 
cent? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  No;  the  amount  of 
the  flow  cannot  be  regulated  by  turn- 
ing up  or  turning  back  the  tap.  It  is 
subject  to  a  whole  series  of  regula- 
tions. To  the  extent  you  tried  to  turn 
back  the  tap  and  restricted  the  flow,  it 
would  be  a  violation  of  your  contract 
and  a  violation  of  law,  so  that  it  must 
flow  in  the  full  way.  You  are  under  no 
obligation  to  go  out  and  drill  addition- 
al wells. 
Mr.  METZENBAUM.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Except  perhaps 
under  your  contract. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  So  you  could 
go  back  where  you  have  a  tremendous 
field,  and  it  is  flowing,  and  it  is  con- 
trolled, and  you  drill  additional  wells 
at  different  points  with  respect  to  that 
particular  field,  that  would  all  be  con- 
trolled gas  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  It  depends.  If  the 
well  was  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  the  old  well,  it  would  be  new  gas. 
Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Not  if  it  is  part 
of  the  same  field.  Not  as  part  of  the 
same  field.  If  it  was  part  of  the  same 
field  in  the  ground,  it  is  my  under- 
standing that,  when  you  talk  about 
the  mile  and  a  half,  that  had  to  do 
with  where  they  go  down  and  drill 
new.  But  if  they  know  there  is  gas 
under  there  perhaps  30  miles  this  way 
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and  4  miles  that  way,  that  would  not 
be  new  gas.  That  would  be  part  of  the 
same  field  and  would  be  regulated  the 
same  way. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  In  the  Natural 
Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978.  in  order  to  get 
away  from  that  question  of  what  was  a 
new  horizon,  what  was  an  old  reser- 
voir, we  simply  used  the  rule  of  a  mile 
and  a  half.  If  it  is  a  mile  and  a  half,  it 
is  new  gas  whether  or  not  it  is  in  the 
same  reservoir  or  not.  Excuse  me,  I 
said  a  mile  and  a  half.  It  is  2.5  miles. 
Section  102,  (cKlXB)  says,  "Any  new 
well  which  is  2.5  miles  or  more,  deter- 
mined in  accordance  with  paragraph 
2"— in  any  event,  it  was  2.5  miles.  It  is 
new  gas  whether  it  is  the  old  field  or 
not. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  That  is  a  long 
ways  away.  There  is  a  lot  of  gas  in  a 
2.5-mile  distance. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor is  correct,  but  it  is  not  going  to  be 
drilled,  you  cannot  force  that  guy  to 
go  out  and  drill  a  well  when  it  is 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  No.  I  own  the 
gas,  and  I  am  bringing  it  up  at  a  cer- 
tain rate  and  I  know  that  I  can  drop  in 
some  additional  wells,  lots  of  addition- 
al wells  in  a  2.5-mile  area,  but  I  know 
that  if  I  do  that  it  is  going  to  be  all  at 
the  old  rate,  35  cents,  65  cents,  what- 
ever the  case  may  be.  Well,  if  I  have 
any  brains  at  all  and  I  can  afford  to  do 
so— and  certainly  the  oil  companies 
can  afford  to  do  so  and  certainly  many 
of  the  major  gas  producers  can  afford 
to  do  so— they  are  going  to  sit  back 
and  they  are  going  to  know  that  at 
some  point,  whether  it  is  now  or  the 
next  year  or  the  year  after  or  1993  or 
whatever  the  case  may  be,  they  are 
going  to  be  able  to  decontrol,  and  they 
know  that  by  sitting  and  waiting  with 
the  gas  they  are  going  to  get  a  far 
greater  yield  on  their  money  than 
they  would  if  they  just  brought  it  up 
at  35  cents  and  invested  their  money 
at  10  percent. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor that  his  conclusion  really  is  not 
correct  that  there  is  a  lot  of  gas  out 
there,  believe  me,  because,  in  the  first 
place,  they  would  have  had  to  wait  an 
awful  long  time.  It  has  already  been  1 1 
years.  Under  our  bill  they  would  have 
to  wait  another  almost  4  years.  So  you 
have  to  assume  that  these  people  are 
waiting  around  for  15  years,  waiting 
for  this  window  of  opportunity  to 
come  and  produce  that  gas.  It  simply 
is  not  so. 

To  the  extent  it  is  so,  believe  me, 
Mr.  President— and  I  tell  my  col- 
league—it is  in  the  Nation's  interest 
for  them  to  go  ahead  and  drill  that  gas 
at  market  price  whatever  the  quantity 
is.  If  it  is  minute,  at  least  small,  it  is  in 
the  country's  interest  for  them  to  go 
drill  it.  And  if  they  have  waited  15 
years  already,  why  would  they  not 
wait  another  15  years  rather  than  go 
drill  a  well  which  surely  is  more  un- 
economical now  than  it  was  11  years 


ago  when  they  had  the  right  to  drill 
the  same  well. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  It  is  the  floor 
of  my  colleague  and  I  do  not  wish  to 
impose  upon  his  time.  One  last  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  is  all  right.  I 
think  the  Senator  is  learning  some- 
thing. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  am  certainly 
being  very  well  educated,  and  I  am 
grateful  to  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana. 

One  simple  question.  Is  the  Senator 
saying  to  this  body  that  the  whole 
thrust  of  this  bill  is  to  deregulate  2 
percent  of  the  gas  coming  to  market? 
Is  that  what  the  Senator  is  saying? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes,  exactly,  and  I 
am  saying  that  it  is  not  because  we 
want  that  2  percent  to  go  up  in  price, 
because  an  equal  amount  will  go  down 
in  price.  It  is  the  regulatory  burden 
which  it  puts  on  not  just  those  2  per- 
cent. If  you  are  one  of  these  under 
control,  even  though  the  control  price 
may  be  well  above— there  is  some  con- 
trolled amounts  here  at  $6  and  some- 
thing. That  is  four  times  what  it  is  ac- 
tually selling  for.  But  if  you  are  in  a 
controlled  price  and  you  want  to  aban- 
don because  the  company  does  not 
want  to  buy  your  gas  anymore,  it  is 
too  expensive,  you  have  to  go  file  an 
abandonment  procedure  with  the 
FERC.  Then,  if  somebody  else  comes 
along  and  says,  "I  want  to  buy  your 
gas  and  I  will  buy  it  at  such  and  such  a 
price. "  then  you  have  to  file  for  a  new 
certificate  and  you  have  to  file  a  new 
rate  schedule. 

Let  us  say  somebody  wants  a  little 
gas  for  a  few  months.  The  regulatory 
burden  of  having  to  go  to  FERC  every 
time  you  do  that  puts  you  at  a  com- 
petitive disadvantage.  First,  it  costs  a 
lot  of  money  because,  even  though  it  is 
a  noncontested  procedure  and  even 
though  FERC  might  give  it  relatively 
expedited  treatment,  it  costs  money  to 
do  that. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  understand 
that.  Now.  if  my  colleague  is  saying 
that  it  is  the  paperwork,  which  is 
always  an  abominable  term  around 
here  and  we  always  abhor  anything 
that  provides  paperwork  for  industry 
or  anybody  else,  individuals,  I  do  not 
have  any  problem  about  that.  I  do  not 
have  any  problem  about  that. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  is  principal- 
ly  

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  If  that  is  what 
the  Senator  wants  in  this  bill,  let  us  sit 
down  and  work  out  the  language  to 
take  care  of  eliminating  the  paper- 
work, but  at  the  same  time  let  us  keep 
the  controls  in  place  so  that  the  con- 
sumers do  not  get  stuck  with  the 
added  cost  of  the  gas.  I  do  not  have 
any  problem  about  eliminating  paper- 
work. I  have  a  lot  of  problem  about  in- 
creasing the  price  of  gas  to  homeown- 
ers. 


Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  say  to  my  col- 
league there  are  no  controls  without 
paperwork.  That  is  the  whole  point. 
The  whole  signal— the  thrilling  thing 
about  history  now  is  we  are  seeing  the 
decline,  the  demise  of  communism.  We 
see  it  all  over  the  world.  The  only  way 
these  countries  can  operate  is  with 
these  controls.  The  Chinese  we 
thought  were  letting  a  little  sunshine 
in  on  their  free  market,  and  to  the 
extent  they  did,  the  system  did  well. 
Of  course,  it  cannot  accommodate  the 
free  world. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  know  the 
Senator  is  not  saying  that  controlling 
the  price  of  natural  gas  is  tantamount 
to  communism  or  Chinese  commu- 
nism. Maoism. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  It  is  inconsistent 
with  the  free  market,  and  I  think  the 
message  of  history  is  that  the  free 
market  works  better,  and  surely  in 
natural  gas  the  free  market  works 
better. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Does  not  the 
bill  of  the  Senator  recognize  the  right 
to  enforce  pipelines  to  continue  to  buy 
from  the  producers  at  highly  inflated 
prices  and  the  bill  does  nothing  about 
relieving  that  obligation  which  would 
indeed  help  consumers?  On  that  score, 
I  asked  the  Senator  about  it,  whether 
it  would  take  an  amendment  to  change 
that,  and  the  Senator  indicated  no, 
and  I  respect  the  Senator  for  that. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  highly  inflat- 
ed prices  are  the  very  thing  that  our 
bill  does  do  something  about,  which  is 
by  doing  away  with  all  the  controlled 
prices— you  have  not  only  the  con- 
trolled prices  that  are  low.  You  have 
controlled  prices  that  are  high. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  are  above 
market.  That  is  that  Mr.  Schusterman 
that  I  was  talking  about. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Let  us  point 
out  that  Mr.  Schusterman  said  he  was 
selling  at  higher  than  market. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  But  he  also 
said— it  was  not  my  witness.  He 
wanted  to  have  an  opportunity  to  be 
heard,  and  I  said  fine.  But  the  fact  is 
Mr.  Schusterman  said,  make  no  bones 
about  it.  this  bill  will  wind  up  costing 
the  consumers  more  money. 

Now.  it  is  a  fact  that  because  of  his 
peculiar  circumstances  I  guess  he 
would  get  less  money,  but  I  am  not  in- 
terested in  that  part.  I  am  interested 
in  the  fact  that  Schusterman  is  one  of 
the  largest  gas  producers,  according  to 
his  testimony,  in  the  entire  State  of 
Oklahoma,  and  he  was  saying,  do  not 
kid  yourself,  this  bill  will  wind  up  cost- 
ing the  consumers  more  money.  He 
was  also  saying  that  he  personally 
would  be  hurt  by  the  bill  because  he 
would  wind  up  getting  less  money,  but 
overall  the  bill  would  cost  the  consum- 
ers more  money  was  his  professional 
testimony. 
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Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Excuse  my  skepti- 
cism about  Mr.  Schusterman,  but  he 
did  not  really  put  it  this  way.  We  since 
found  out  the  price  at  which  he  was 
selling.  He  answered  a  question  which 
we  sent  in  writing.  He  was  selling  at 
$3.42.  His  consumers  are  paying  twice 
the  market  price. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  said  that. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Twice  the  market 
price. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  He  did  not  say 
twice  the  market. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Does  the  Senator 
think  he  was  up  there  testifying  for 
consumers?  If  he  was  concerned  about 
consumers,  why  did  he  not  sell  at 
market  price  instead  of  gouging  his 
consumers  at  twice  the  market  price? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  have  been  ar- 
guing with  Mr.  Schusterman  for  years 
about  his  being  on  the  wrong  side  of 
issues  such  as  this. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  will  stipulate 
about  that. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  So  there  is  no 
argument  about  that.  But  Mr.  Schus- 
terman called  and  said  this  bill  will 
result  in  higher  prices  to  consumers. 
He  testified  this  would  result  in  lower 
prices  for  him.  But  I  do  not  care  about 
Mr.  Schusterman  and  what  price  he 
sells  his  gas  at  except  as  it  affects  the 
consumers  in  that  area. 

But  it  is  his  expertise  in  this  indus- 
try, and  it  is  that  portion  of  his  testi- 
mony that  I  think  is  relevant.  He  said 
it  is  going  to  wind  up  costing  consum- 
ers a  lot  more  money.  That  is  some- 
thing that  is  irrefutable.  That  is  the 
point  I  am  concerned  about,  not  about 
how  much  Mr.  Schusterman  will  get. 
He  can  make  out  for  himself. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  say  to  my  dear 
friend,  and  he  is  a  dear  friend  even 
though  we  have  these  fights  from  time 
to  time,  he  is  thinking  about  consum- 
ers. I  will  concede  him  that.  Mr. 
Schusterman  is  simply  out  of  step 
with  virtually  all  the  experts.  He  is  out 
of  step.  He  also  has  a  demonstrated 
propensity  to  sock  it  to  consumers. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  As  to  the  St. 
Louis  utility  head  who  testified  he  had 
a  gas  company,  testified  it  would  cost 
consumers  more,  was  he  out  of  step, 
too? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  do  not  recall  the 
St.  Louis  utility  man. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  think  he 
heads  up  a  public  utility  in  St.  Louis. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes.  The  Senator 
is  correct.  There  was  one  LDC,  local 
distribution  company,  who  so  testified. 
AGA,  which  is  the  collection  of  hun- 
dreds of  local  distribution  companies 
whose  only  interest  is  to  get  gas  as 
cheaply  as  they  can,  and  in  good  quan- 
tities, are  for  the  bill.  Why  would  AGA 
be  for  it? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  think  I  can 
answer  that.  Because  AGA  is  not  just 
a  representative  of  local  utility  compa- 
nies. AGA  utility  companies  in  many 
instances  are  tied  into  the  producing 


companies  in  the  pipeline.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  is  very  knowledgea- 
ble in  this  industry,  far  more  than  I. 
But  I  know  he  and  I  both  understand 
how  this  industry  works,  that  pipe- 
lines are  intertwined  economically 
with  producers,  and  producers  and 
pipelines  are  intertwined  economically 
with  public  utility  companies.  I  think 
it  is  consolidated  natural  gas,  if  my 
recollection  serves  me  right,  that  I  be- 
lieve covers  the  entire  gamut.  I  believe 
Columbia  Natural  Gas  covers  the 
entire  gamut. 

I  am  not  certain  of  my  facts,  but  I 
think  I  am  correct.  I  am  quite  certain 
about  whether  those  two  cover  the 
entire  gamut  or  not.  there  is  no  argu- 
ment about  the  fact  that  there  are 
just  hosts  of  companies,  major  compa- 
nies in  this  country,  that  are  both  pro- 
ducers, pipeline  owners,  and  own 
major  portions  of  the  utility  compa- 
nies. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
will  concede  to  the  Senator  that  there 
are  some  companies  who  are  like  that. 
The  majority  of  AGA,  however,  would 
be  local  distribution  companies,  and 
the  important  thing  is  that  the  local 
distribution  companies  individually, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  and  as  rep- 
resented by  AGA,  are  all  together  on 
this. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  No  question 
the  side  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
is  all  together;  no  argument  about 
that.  My  side  is  all  together  too.  All 
the  consumers  are  opposed. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Will  the  Senator 
concede  that  as  to  the  local  distribu- 
tion companies  their  interest  is  cheap 
natural  gas  as  opposed  to  expensive 
natural  gas? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  think  it  is 
fair  to  say  that  they  would  prefer  to 
have  cheap  natural  gas.  Yes,  I  think  it 
would  help  them  competitively  against 
electricity  and  other  forms  of  fuels. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  appreciate  that 
because  that  is  the  fact.  They  are  for 
this  bill. 

This  is  a  House  bill.  We  did  not  even 
bring  the  bill  up.  I  keep  saying  this  bill 
is  not  of  cosmic  importance  because  it 
is  not  going  to  solve  all  of  the  prob- 
lems, it  is  not  going  to  be  the  kind  of 
incentive  that  is  going  to  rejuvenate 
the  industry  in  my  State,  for  example, 
which  is  way  down.  We  did  not  put  in 
this  bill.  It  is  a  House  bill.  We  waited 
for  the  House  to  act.  We  said,  "Look, 
we  are  not  going  to  go  through  all  the 
trouble  and  effort  on  this  bill  if  you 
guys  over  there  in  the  House  cannot 
pass  a  bill  because  it  is  not  that  big  a 
deal."  It  is  a  small  quantity  of  gas.  It  is 
an  irritation,  expensive  irritation  to 
have  to  go  to  FERC  every  time  you 
want  to  change  contracts.  We  want  a 
market  that  operates  quickly  and  effi- 
ciently, to  balance  supply  and  demand 
so  if  you  are  a  producer  you  can  find  a 
pipeline,  sell  your  gas,  get  it  done 
quickly  and  inexpensively.  That  is  in 


the  interest  of  the  consumer.  That  is 
what  is  involved  here. 

We  waited  for  the  House  to  act.  and 
to  act  unanimously,  before  we  took 
the  bill  up.  One  just  simply  cannot 
make  the  case,  I  tell  my  dear  friend. 
The  case  cannot  be  made  that  this  is  a 
ripoff  to  consumers. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  believe  the 
case  can  be  made.  But  I  will  say  one 
thing,  and  I  respect  the  fact  we  dis- 
agree. But  if  the  Senator  is  really  con- 
cerned about  making  it  a  free  market, 
why  does  he  not  have  a  provision  in 
the  bill  to  eliminate  the  requirement 
of  pipelines  to  take  or  pay  for  gas 
from  the  producers,  some  of  which  is 
$6  and  $7  gas? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  is  a  very 
good  question.  Let  me  answer  it.  The 
take-or-pay  problem  has  been  one  of 
the  most  difficult  problems  that  the 
whole  industry  has  had  to  deal  with. 
For  my  colleagues  who  are  not  famil- 
iar, I  assume  most  are  not  from  oil- 
producing  States,  back  when  gas  was 
short— we  remember  the  winter  of 
1975-76  when  all  of  these  industries 
were  shutting  down  across  the  country 
because  they  could  not  get  enough 
gas— they  went  out  and  employed  an 
old  device  in  the  gas  market  which  was 
to  guarantee  contracts  for  a  guaran- 
teed price  and  guaranteed  quantities 
called  take  or  pay.  They  would  tell  the 
producer,  look,  if  you  will  sell  your  gas 
to  me  I  will  guarantee  you  such  and 
such  a  price  and  I  will  take  the  quanti- 
ty whether  I  need  it  or  not.  In  other 
words,  I  will  guarantee  your  price.  To 
farmers  it  is  a  first  cousin  to  a  target 
price. 

So  it  was  a  good  deal  for  these  com- 
panies, these  pipelines  who  did  not 
have  gas  and  wanted  gas.  It  gave  the 
incentive  to  producers  to  go  out  and 
drill  for  gas. 

The  only  problem  was  that  gas  at 
that  time  was  in  short  supply  and  the 
prices  were  very  high.  There  were  all 
of  these  take-or-pay  contracts  which 
were  at  high  prices,  some  as  high  as  $6 
and  even  higher. 

Well,  these  were  contracts,  legal  con- 
tracts, entered  into  by  people  of  good 
will  on  both  sides.  They  were  not 
ripoff  artists.  That  is  what  the  market 
was  at  that  time.  But  when  the  price 
went  way  down  the  industry  was  in  a 
heck  of  a  bind.  They  said,  what  are  we 
going  to  do  about  it? 

Well,  the  FERC  entered  an  order- 
actually,  the  process  of  the  market 
started  working.  Tenneco,  for  exam- 
ple, said  to  all  of  their  producers  with 
whom  they  had  take-or-pay  contracts, 
we  are  not  going  to  take  your  gas.  If 
you  will  not  renegotiate,  we  are  just 
not  going  to  take  your  gas  and  you  can 
sue  us.  In  the  meantime,  the  produc- 
ers do  not  have  any  cash  flow.  In  the 
meantime  we  have  all  of  these  law- 
yers, and  we  are  going  into  this  discov- 
ery. You  might  win  but  it  is  going  to 
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take  you  2.  3  years  or  something 
win. 

So  they  began  a  process  of  renegoti- 
ation. Then  the  question  is,  if  you  are 
going  to  buy  out  these  producers  from 
their  take  or  pay.  who  should  pay? 
Well,  FERC  came  up  with  an  order 
No.  500,  I  believe,  where  they  said  if 
you  can  renegotiate  your  contracts 
you  can  charge  that  half  to  the  stock- 
holders, and  half  to  the  ratepayers.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  worked  out  very 
well  for  the  consumers  because  the 
stockholders  had  to  pay  half  of  it,  and 
the  ratepayers  only  had  to  pay  half  of 
the  settlement  cost.  In  many  cases,  the 
settlement  might  have  been,  I  guess, 
on  the  average.  15  to  20  percent  of  the 
take-or-pay  premium. 

If  you  look  at  the  difference  be- 
tween what  the  market  price  was  and 
the  take-or-pay  price,  in  most  cases, 
the  liability  was  negotiated  down  80  or 
85  percent.  The  balance  which  might 
have  been  15  to  20  percent  of  the  ini- 
tial take-or-pay  premium  was  divided 
in  half  according  to  order  No.  436.  So 
half  of  that  went  to  the  stockholders 
of  the  pipeline,  and  half  went  to  the 
consumers. 

So  maybe  half  of  20  percent,  say  10 
percent,  is  all  the  consumers  have  had 
to  pay  for  those  legal  contracts  which 
were  take-or-pay  contracts.  I  think  it 
has  been  a  very  good  deal  for  consum- 
ers. It  is  a  knotty  problem.  To  say  that 
take-or-pay  contracts  now,  after  the 
horse  is  already  out  of  the  barn,  after 
these  contracts  were  legally  entered 
into,  I  think  would  be  unfair,  some- 
where l)etween  unfair  and  outrageous 
of  us  particularly  since  the  problem. 
for  the  most  part,  is  solved— not  com- 
pletely, but  for  the  most  part,  the 
market  is  solving  that. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Some  of  that 
gas  is  still  being  passed  through 
costwise  to  the  consumers  at  prices 
two,  three,  and  four  times  the  market 
price  of  gas. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  do  not  believe 
that  there  is  any  gas  left  being  passed 
through  as  those  tremendously  high 
prices.  There  may  be  some  contracts. 
as  yet  unresolved.  And  there  is  a  fur- 
ther question  about  whether  we  can 
do  that,  whether  we  could  declare 
take-or-pay  contracts  to  be  illegal,  and 
to  bring  the  price  back  down. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  would  say  to 
my  colleague  on  that,  that  my  recol- 
lection is  that  during  the  New  Deal 
days  where  the  Nation's  interest  was 
involved,  courts  did  recognize  the  right 
to  vitiate  contracts. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Well,  what  they  do 
is,  they  will  pass  it  through— in  fact, 
they  can  only  pass  it  through  if  it  is 
found  to  be  prudent,  and  so  there  is 
that  defense.  That  defense  is  available 
now,  and  if  consumers  come  in  and 
prove  that  the  pipeline  was  impru- 
dent, in  contracting  on  a  take-or-pay 
basis  for  natural  gas,  then  you  cannot 
pass  that  price  through,  anyway. 


So  I  can  tell  the  Senator  that  we 
have  looked  very  long  and  hard  at 
take-or-pay  contracts,  because  of  the 
very  thing  that  the  Senator  is  raising. 
But  it  is  very  complicated,  and  I  think 
most  of  the  problem  is  solved;  I  really 
do.  But  this  would  not  be  the  place  to 
solve  that. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Let  me  ask  an- 
other question.  Do  you  think  you 
would  be  willing  to  accept  an  aiuend- 
ment  that  would  vitiate  indefinite 
price  escalation  where  the  contract 
provisions  push  up  the  gas  prices,  re- 
gardless of  what  the  market  is  doing? 
In  order  words,  they  have  an  annual 
escalator  clause  in  there.  Nobody  gets 
hurt  if  they  do  not  get  that  increase. 
But  under  the  court  rulings,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  all  those  charges  are 
passed  on  to  the  consumer. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Well,  one  species 
of  those  contracts  is  in  fact  done  away 
with.  That  is  those  that  reference  the 
highest  market  price. 

We  do  not  outlaw  it  by  this  legisla- 
tion, but  the  price  comes  down  by 
virtue  of  it.  I  do  not  think  that  is  a 
problem  now.  because,  again,  only  6 
percent  of  the  gas  is  selling  below 
market.  And  you  pretty  well  have  a 
market— indefinite  price  escalators, 
where  a  particular  problem  at  the 
time,  when  you  had  a  regulated 
market,  generally,  and  you  had  that 
gas  below  15,000  feet,  which  was  de- 
regulated, an  indefinite  price  escalator 
clause  would  reference,  in  effect,  the 
deregulated  price,  which  in  those  days 
brought  the  price  from  $1.50  to  $8  in 
some  cases.  I  think  that  is  not  a  prob- 
lem now. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  If  it  is  not  a 
problem,  why  do  we  not  put  a  clause 
in  that  takes  care  of  it  and  keep  me 
from  being  able  to  say  that  there  is 
not  a  single  line  of  the  bill  that  is  pro- 
consumer? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Well.  I  am  inclined 
to  do  it,  but  I  think  it  is  not  a  problem, 
and  I  hate  to  legislate  on  these  compli- 
cated matters  here  on  the  floor.  Keep 
in  mind  that  we  have  6  percent  under 
effective  control  now,  and  two-thirds 
of  the  contracts  for  that  gas  that  ex- 
pires by  the  effective  date  of  this  bill, 
which  is  January  1.  1993. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Keep  in  mind, 
you  say  6  percent,  you  say  2  percent, 
and  I  say  that  that  does  not  account 
for  the  tremendous  amount  of  natural 
gas  that  is  out  there  in  the  fields.  I  do 
not  know  how  much  of  it  is  regulated, 
at  what  price. 

As  I  said  earlier  in  my  remarks,  I 
tried  every  way  possible  to  get  the 
facts,  because  I  did  not  want  to  come 
on  this  floor  and  misrepresent  the 
facts.  But  as  far  as  I  can  find  out— and 
I  cannot  get  the  facts— they  are  not 
just  6  percent,  not  just  2  percent,  but 
there  is  an  untold  percentage  of  gas 
that  is  out  there  sitting  waiting  to  be 
drilled  and  brought  to  market  at  regu- 
lated prices,  35  and  60  cents,  and  I  do 


not  know  how  much  of  it;  I  do  not 
know  the  fact. 

I  know  this:  This  bill  is  not  going  to 
effect— the  battle  is  not  over  2  percent 
of  the  gas.  That  is  controlled  price.  It 
is  not  over  6  percent  of  the  gas  that  is 
coming  to  market.  It  has  to  do  with 
that  tremendous  amount  of  gas  that  is 
out  there  sitting  in  the  fields  waiting 
to  be  drilled,  waiting  to  be  brought  to 
market,  and  the  question  is,  at  what 
price  will  it  be  brought  to  market, 
whether  it  is  at  market  or  at  the  old 
prices,  at  the  regulated  low  prices. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Let  me  tell  the 
Senator,  on  this  question  of  the  indefi- 
nite price  escalator,  what  the  problem, 
as  I  see  it,  is.  I  certainly  would  enter- 
tain his  language.  Indefinite  price  es- 
calators usually  make  reference  to  a 
contract  that  we  will  sell  our  gas  at 
the  highest  market  price  in  the  area. 
You  usually  define  the  area,  and  they 
set  their  price  with  reference  to  some 
other  price. 

Now.  in  the  old  days,  that  was  a 
problem,  because  there  was  a  huge  dif- 
ference in  price.  Under  this  bill,  come 
January  1,  1993.  all  gas  will  be  deregu- 
lated, and,  therefore,  what  price  could 
it  be  that  would  be  the  wrong  price?  In 
other  words,  what  would  you  be  out- 
lawing at  that  time? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  What  is  wrong 
with  that  phrase  is  that  where  there 
are  escalator  clauses  of  an  indetermi- 
nate amount,  they  shall  no  longer  be 
legal  and  valid. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  It  seems  there  is 
nothing  wrong  with  an  escalator 
clause,  as  long  as  it  tracks  a  market 
price. 

Would  the  Senator  agree? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  am  not  sure  I 
follow  that,  attracts. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Tracks.  In  other 
words,  you  have  gas  now,  and  suppose 
I  believe,  as  you  do,  just  suppose  that, 
and  say  that  gas  is  going  up— and  I,  by 
the  way.  can  make  a  very  strong  case 
that  gas  is  not  going  up.  Look  at  the 
action  of  OPEC  just,  I  think,  yester- 
day, keeping  in  mind  that  gas  prices 
track  crude  oil  prices,  and  OPEC  just 
announced  an  increase  in  their  pro- 
duction, which  usually  leads  to  a  soft- 
ening of  the  price. 

In  any  event,  we  can  argue  that. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Would  you 
agree  that  about  50  percent  of  the  oil 
prices  are  up,  about  50  percent  in  the 
last  short  period  of  time?  The  basic 
price  has  gone— are  we  around  $25,  $27 
a  barrel  today? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  price  is 
around  $20  a  barrel. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  thought  it 
was  around  $14. 1  was  wrong. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  low  was 
around  $14.  That  is  right.  It  has  fluc- 
tuated. I  do  not  know  where  it  is  going 
to  go. 

Suppose  I  believe  as  you  do,  that 
prices  are  going  up,  and  I  have  a  quan- 
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tity of  gas  to  sell.  What  is  wrong  with 
my  saying  OK,  I  will  sell  you  this  gas, 
contract  for  it  at  today's  price,  say 
$1.57  or  $1.65,  whatever  price,  and  if 
the  market  price  of  gas  goes  up  next 
year,  I  will  sell  it  to  you  next  year  at 
market.  Now,  if  you  tell  me  I  cannot 
do  that,  then  I  am  likely  to  say  I  will 
not  sell  it  to  you  at  today's  market 
price.  I  will  want  to  go  above  market. 
Or  maybe  I  will  not  sell  it  at  all,  be- 
cause I  will  think  that  the  price  is 
going  up.  I  will  withhold  from  the 
market. 

Now.  those  are  the  very  kinds  of 
action  that  we  have  sought  to  pre- 
clude. In  order  words,  we  want  to  have 
freedom  of  contract,  we  want  to  have  a 
free  and  open  market,  spot  prices,  gas 
moving  all  kinds  of  different  ways  on  a 
free  and  open  pipeline,  willing  sellers 
and  willing  buyers.  In  that  way,  be- 
lieve me,  the  consumer  gets  the  best 
deal. 

And  indefinite  price  escalators,  when 
we  used  to  track  the  highest  rate  in 
the  area,  where  much  of  your  gas  was 
held  down  at  $1.50  in  those  days  and 
some  was  selling  at  $6,  of  course,  it  led 
to  ridiculous  results.  But  today,  where 
it  is  all  market  price,  or  relatively  all 
market  price,  it  seems  to  me  that  an 
indefinite  price  escalator  clause  could 
have  exactly  the  opposite  effect  from 
that  which  is  intended. 

Having  said  that,  I  will  certainly  en- 
tertain any  language  the  Senator  has, 
because  it  is  not  our  purpose  here  to 
defend  these  indefinite  price  escala- 
tors that  bring  big  prices.  What  we 
want  to  do  is  have  a  free  and  open 
market,  which  we  think  is  in  the  best 
interest  of  consumers. 

Mr.  President,  I  apologize  particular- 
ly to  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Gramm]  who  was  coming  to  the  floor 
to  make  a  statement.  I  said  I  had  only 
a  word  or  two  to  say,  and  this  exhange 
has  taken  too  long.  But  I  would  yield 
the  floor,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
seeks  recognition? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Does  the  Senator 
want  to  vote  at  this  time  on  the  bill? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  The  Senator 
wants  to  eat  a  sandwich,  but  I  do  not 
think  the  Senator  is  quite  ready  to 
vote  right  at  this  minute. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Adams).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port the  Gas  Decontrol  Act  of  1989.  I 
congratulate  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Louisiana  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Energy  Committee  for 
their  leadership  in  it,  because  we  need 


an  energy  policy  and  one  that  cuts 
back  on  our  dependence  on  foreign 
sources  of  energy.  When  I  look  at  the 
continued  increase  of  our  dependence 
on  foreign  oil,  foreign  energy,  I  realize 
that  it  hurts  our  industrial  base,  it 
adds  to  our  trade  deficit  and  it  hurts 
our  national  security. 

What  we  need  to  do  is  work  to  those 
things  that  will  encourage  the  drilling 
for  oil  and  gas  in  our  country.  I  think 
what  we  have  before  us  is  a  great  step 
for  both. 

It  brings  back  a  lot  of  memories.  I 
can  recall  helping  lead  this  fight  in 
1977,  with  some  of  the  same  principals 
involved  then.  I  remember  Senator 
METZENBAUM  was  vcry  much  in  evi- 
dence at  that  time  expressing  his 
point  of  view  and  the  Senator  from 
Kansas,  Jim  Pearson.  I  recall  the  fili- 
busters that  we  had  as  we  pushed  that 
piece  of  legislation  through,  but 
passed  it  through  the  U.S.  Senate.  So  I 
have  been  making  a  case  for  decontrol 
year  after  year.  And  I  am  glad  to  see 
this  effort  being  made  now  that  I 
think  is  going  to  be  carried  to  fruition 
and  to  success. 

Despite  the  regulatory  zeal  of  the 
last  decade,  natural  gas  is  the  last 
major  commodity  and  the  only  fuel 
over  which  the  Federal  Government 
controls  the  price.  Continued  regula- 
tion not  only  fails  to  make  economic 
sense,  but  it  hurts  both  the  consumer 
and  the  producer. 

No  other  State  in  the  Union  has  as 
much  natural  gas  production  and  as 
much  natural  gas  consumption  as  the 
State  I  represent.  So  I  understand 
both  sides  of  that  equation,  as  you  try 
to  work  out  something  that  is  equita- 
ble and  serves  the  interests  of  our 
country. 

Until  this  Congress,  a  consensus  on 
how  to  remove  the  remaining  wellhead 
gas  controls  eluded  us.  It  seems  that 
whenever  the  Senate  considers  the 
issue  of  natural  gas  pricing,  there  has 
been  that  tendency  to  pit  the  consum- 
ers against  the  producers;  we  are  con- 
stantly hearing  the  dark  prophesies 
about  how  the  price  of  natural  gas,  if 
we  take  it  out  from  under  control,  is 
going  to  go  right  on  through  the  roof. 
Well,  maybe  the  fires  are  burning  a 
little  lower  now.  The  passions  do  not 
seem  to  be  quite  as  high,  because  we 
have  heard  those  same  arguments  and 
those  dire  predictions  when  the  price 
of  oil  was  decontrolled.  Now  we  can 
see  those  arguments  had  no  basis  in 
fact.  I  think  the  same  thing  is  true 
about  natural  gas. 

One  of  the  main  reasons  we  have  fi- 
nally reached  consensus  is  the  experi- 
ence we  have  had  over  the  last  several 
years.  It  demonstrates  that  decontrol 
brings  lower  prices  to  consumers,  not 
higher  prices,  when  we  are  talking 
about  natural  gas  and  when  we  are 
trying  to  promote  efficient  long-term 
supply  of  that  kind  of  energy. 


On  Janaury  1.  1985.  price  controls 
were  removed  from  the  so-called  new 
gas  pursuant  to  the  Natural  Gas 
Policy  Act  of  1978.  According  to  the 
Energy  Information  Administration, 
the  average  wellhead  price  declined  by 
35  percent  between  1984.  the  last  full 
year  before  partial  decontrol  and  1988. 
These  savings  were  passed  through  to 
consumers.  They  all  gained  by  it;  folks 
across  this  country.  In  the  Northeast, 
where  apparently  they  had  the  most 
concern,  they  have  been  one  of  the 
major  beneficiaries  of  what  has  taken 
place. 

Between  1984  and  1988.  residential 
rates  declined  14  percent,  while  the  re- 
duction was  16  percent  for  commercial 
customers  and  26  percent  for  both  in- 
dustrial users  and  electric  utilities. 

This  bill  helps  that  continue.  Fully 
94  percent  of  the  natural  gas  delivered 
in  1988  was  effectively  decontrolled. 
This  is  because  60  percent  was  no 
longer  subject  to  controls,  while  most 
of  that  legally  subject  to  controls  actu- 
ally sold  for  less  than  the  maximum 
lawful  prices  set  by  the  NGPA. 

Deregulation  will  allow  natural  gas 
to  play  a  significant  role  in  meeting 
our  future  energy  needs.  The  Nation's 
growing  dependence  on  foreign  oil  im- 
ports endangers  our  energy  security.  It 
is  estimated  that  next  year  over  50 
percent  of  our  oil  will  be  imported 
while  U.S.  crude  oil  exploration  is  fall- 
ing at  an  alarming  rate.  At  the  end  of 
1988.  U.S.  production  was  less  than  8 
million  barrels  per  day— matching  the 
lowest  annual  rate  of  production  in  25 
years,  and  the  rig  count  is  at  an  abys- 
mal low.  We  must  spur  increased  natu- 
ral gas  production.  This  legislation  will 
help  increase  exploration  and  produc- 
tion of  natural  gas. 

This  legislation  is  going  to  help  that 
kind  of  exploration  and  its  production, 
and  it  will  help  us  find  new  reserves  of 
natural  gas  that  are  terribly  impor- 
tant. When  we  are  talking  about  new 
reserves  in  natural  gas.  we  are  talking 
about  expensive  wells.  We  are  talking 
about  deep  wells  with  substantial  cap- 
ital investment.  That  is  why  we  have 
to  have  stability  and  some  more  en- 
couragement for  that  industry.  It  will 
bring  about:  lower  prices  for  consum- 
ers, more  money  for  producers,  en- 
hanced national  security  for  an  Ameri- 
can no  longer  dependent  on  foreign 
crude,  and  a  cleaner  supply  of  fuel  for 
the  Nation's  air  and  water. 

How  can  you  beat  it?  This  is  not 
quite  the  best  deal  since  we  bought 
Manhattan  Island  from  the  Indians. 
But  if  we  offered  the  Indians  this  kind 
of  deal  on  energy  they  might  have 
thrown  in  the  whole  Northeast— even 
Boston  Harbor. 

It  is  time  for  Congress  to  complete 
the  decontrol  process  started  by 
NGPA  and  remove  all  remaining  price 
controls    on    natural    gas.    For    this 
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reason  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join 
me  in  supporting  H.R.  1722. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  thank  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Texas  who.  with  his  usual 
wit  and  wisdom,  has  put  his  finger  ex- 
actly on  the  problem.  I  think  he 
makes  a  very  good  case  for  this  bill.  It 
is  not  the  most  important  piece  of 
energy  legislation  ever  to  be  passed  by 
this  Congress,  if  it  is  passed:  and  I  be- 
lieve it  will  be.  But  it  is  an  important 
piece  of  the  mosaic  and  we  need  to 
pass  it. 

I  might  tell  my  colleagues,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  any  of  them  want  to  be  heard, 
we  have  a  bit  of  time  here. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the  pend- 
ing legislation  and  to  have  cospon- 
sored  with  Senator  Nickles  the  first 
bill  on  natural  gas  pricing  in  this  Con- 
gress. 

My  present  position  from  a  consum- 
ing State  may  seem  somewhat  odd  as 
it  did  at  the  time  of  my  active  partici- 
pation in  the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act. 
however,  these  actions  are  consistent 
with  what  I  intended  to  achieve  in  the 
NGPA.  The  NGPA  has  taken  a  lot  of 
abuse  but,  from  my  point  of  view  and 
what  I  aimed  for  10  years  ago,  it  has 
been  a  success.  The  pricing  issue  is  no 
longer  relevant  to  what  I  intended  and 
what  was  achieved  by  the  NGPA. 

My  whole  thrust  in  15  years  of  deal- 
ing with  the  natural  gas  issue  has  been 
to  ensure  a  supply  of  gas  to  my  State 
and  my  region  of  the  country.  The 
dual  pricing  system  had  to  be  de- 
stroyed to  achieve  nationwide  gas  dis- 
tribution—this was  done. 

Pricing  to  me  always  has  been  con- 
sidered within  the  more  basic  supply 
issue.  In  this  I  feel  a  good  deal  of  satis- 
faction. Moreover,  I  believe  that  com- 
plete price  decontrol  no  earlier  than 
January  1,  1993,  will  further  guaran 
tee  that  if  any  section  of  the  country 
has  an  adequate  supply  of  gas,  Ken- 
tucky also  will  have  an  adequate 
supply. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Helms  pertain- 
ing to  the  introduction  of  S.  1151  are 
located  in  today's  Record  under 
"Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions.") 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescind- 
ed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bryan).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


NATURAL  GAS  WELLHEAD 
DECONTROL  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

AMENDMENT  NO.   144 

(Purpose:   To   provide   for   reinstitution   of 
price  controls  in  the  event  of  a  dramatic 
increase  in  the  market  price  of  natural 
gas) 
Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 

I  send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 

ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The    Senator     from     Ohio     [Mr.     Metz- 

enbaum]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 

144. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  insert  the  following 
new  section: 

SK(    .1.  KKINSTITl  TION  OK  ((INTmH..-^. 

(a)  Freezing  of  Price.— On  any  date  (re- 
ferred to  as  the  "freeze  date")  that  the 
Commission  determines  that  the  composite 
price  of  competitive  spot  market  prices  of 
natural  gas  exceeds  by  more  than  100  per- 
cent the  composite  price  of  competitive  spot 
market  prices  as  of  January  1.  1989.  adjust- 
ed for  inflation.  The  maximum  lawful  price 
for  all  first  sales  of  natural  gas  shall  be  set, 
commencing  the  day  after  the  Commission 
makes  that  determination,  at  the  composite 
price  of  competitive  .spot  market  prices  as  of 
the  freeze  date. 

(b)  Adjustment  of  Maximum  Lawful 
Price.— After  a  maximum  lawful  price  has 
been  set  pursuant  to  subsection  (a),  the 
Commission  shall  adjust  the  maximum 
lawful  price  monthly  by  a  factor  equal  to 
the  change  in  the  Consumer  Price  Index  for 
each  month,  to  take  effect  on  the  first  day 
of  the  following  month. 

(c)  Definitions.— For  the  purposes  of  this 
section— 

(1)  the  term  ■Commission"  means  the 
Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission: 
and 

<2)  the  term  "composite  price  of  competi- 
tive spot  market  prices"  means  the  compos- 
ite price  of  competitive  spot  market  prices 
of  natural  gas  as  determined  by  the  Com- 
mission based  on  prices  reported  in  at  least 
three  trade  periodicals  published  at  regular 
intervals  by  entities  not  engaged  in  the  busi- 


ness of  buying,  selling,  transporting,  or  bro- 
kering natural  gas  and  not  affiliated  with 
any  such  entities. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
this  is  a  very  simple  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  amendment  be  in  order 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  two 
committee  amendments  have  not  been 
adopted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator?  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
this  is  a  very  simple  amendment.  It 
would  leave  intact  the  decontrol  of 
natural  gas  as  proposed  in  this  bill  but 
it  would  provide  for  emergency  recon- 
trol  if  gas  prices  double  over  their 
levels  as  of  January  1,  1989,  adjusted 
for  inflation.  In  other  words,  picking  a 
hypothetical  figure  of  $1.50  as  of  Jan- 
uary 1,  1989.  and  assuming  for  pur- 
poses of  discussion  a  10-percent  infla- 
tion impact  between  January  1.  1989. 
and  the  date  some  future  date,  that 
would  be  $1.65. 

The  recontrol  would  then  be  im- 
posed only  if  the  spot  market  price 
again  as  determined  by  FERC  had 
gone  to  $3.30.  twice  the  price  as  of 
January  1,  1989,  as  adjusted  for  infla- 
tion, and  then  double  that  amount. 

If  the  average  spot  price  of  gas  does 
in  fact  double  as  determined  by  FERC, 
then  the  recontrol  ceiling  would  take 
effect.  The  ceiling  covers  all  gas  pro- 
duced in  this  country,  and  starts  out 
equal  to  the  trigger  level— in  other 
words,  twice  the  spot  market  price  in 
January  1,  1989,  as  adjusted  for  infla- 
tion. Then  at  that  time,  when  you  get 
the  new  price  level,  assuming  it  to  be 
$3.30  in  the  previously  explained  ex- 
ample, then  that  $3.30  figure  would 
constantly  be  adjusted  for  inflation  on 
a  monthly  basis. 

The  arguments  for  the  amendment 
are  simple.  The  natural  gas  decontrol 
is  really  a  debate  about  natural  gas 
prices.  That  is  what  this  issue  is  all 
about  today.  We  can  talk  about  termi- 
nating the  need  to  file  certain  papers 
and  to  get  certain  other  determina- 
tions made.  But  the  bottom  line  is  how 
much  is  the  consumer  going  to  have  to 
pay  for  natural  gas?  How  high  are  we 
going  to  permit  natural  gas  prices  to 
go,  and  how  much  will  our  constitu- 
ents have  to  pay  to  heat  their  homes, 
to  cook  their  food,  and  to  run  their 
factories? 

H.R.  1722  is  a  bill  whose  solitary 
purpose  is  to  allow  the  price  of  gas  in 
this  country  to  rise  unchecked.  Ex- 
plain it  as  you  will,  say  that  it  is  in 
order  to  eliminate  some  of  the  filings 
that  have  to  be  made  and  the  hiring  of 
legal  counsel,  and  all  of  that,  but  when 
all  is  said  and  done,  it  has  to  do  with 
price.  Amazingly  enough,  some  of  the 
supporters  of  decontrol  still  maintain 
that  decontrol  will  lower  gas  prices. 
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Producers,  the  administration,  and 
others  have  argued  that  decontrol  win 
allow  gas  sellers  to  lower  their  sales 
prices.  I  do  not  expect  many  producers 
would  do  this.  The  oil  and  gas  industry 
has  pushed  this  bill  hard,  and  this 
fast,  so  that  they  will  be  free  to  raise 
their  prices  and  send  bigger  bills  to 
consumers  nationwide. 

Decontrol  at  any  time  is  a  ripoff  of 
American  consumers.  Decontrol  at  a 
time  like  this,  when  there  will  be 
upward  pressure  to  push  up  gas  prices, 
is  a  scandal.  Maintaining  some  type  of 
price  protection,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
the  only  protection  that  consumers 
have  against  the  return  of  sky-high 
heating  bills. 

This  amendment  is  in  effect  a  cata- 
strophic insurance  policy  for  the 
American  public.  If  prices  fall,  as  pro- 
ponents of  decontrol  have  claimed  will 
happen,  or  if  they  stay  even,  or  even  if 
they  increase  at  a  modest  rate,  then 
this  amendment  will  do  nothing  more 
than  give  natural  gas  consumers  some 
peace  of  mind.  But  if  prices  skyrocket, 
shoot  up  well  beyond  most  expecta- 
tions, this  amendment  will  provide  an 
upward  ceiling  on  wellhead  prices,  and 
keep  consumers  from  intolerable  and 
unacceptable  gas  bills. 

Mr.  President,  as  you  know,  few  in 
Congress  hope  and  pray  as  much  as  I 
do  that  gas  prices  will  not  rise.  But  in 
case  they  do  rise,  and  rise  uncontrolla- 
bly, we  must  prepare  now  to  protect 
consumers  from  that  potential  disas- 
ter. 

As  Members  of  the  Senate  prepare 
to  vote  on  my  amendment,  they  must 
ask  themselves  one  very  crucial  ques- 
tion: Are  you  willing  to  allow  gas 
prices  to  double?  Is  decontrol  such  a 
good  economic  theory  that  it  is  worth 
letting  prices  go  up  more  than  100  per- 
cent? 

My  amendment  would  permit  the 
price  to  go  up  to  100  percent  adjusted 
for  inflation.  If  the  answer  to  either 
questions  previously  asked  is  "no," 
then  I  would  hope  my  colleagues 
would  vote  "aye"  for  the  emergency 
decontrol  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  know  my  colleagues  undoubtedly 
wish  to  be  heard.  At  the  conclusion  of 
that,  I  would  wish  to  be  heard  once 
more,  and  we  will  be  ready  to  vote. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  a  very  simple  amendment.  It  is  a  re- 
control  natural  gas  amendment.  To  be 
sure,  it  says  that  recontrol  would 
occur  only  upon  the  price  of  natural 


gas  going  up  at  100  percent  in  excess 
of  the  prices  as  of  January  1,  1989. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  where 
the  prices  of  natural  gas  are  going  to 
go.  We  tried  to  project  that  out  in 
1978,  and  when  all  the  fears  about 
prices  going  up  turned  out  to  be  not 
correct  we  provided  at  that  time,  Mr. 
President,  for  a  price  escalator  of  as  I 
recall.  3.5  percent  a  month  for  new 
natural  gas. 

That  price,  if  allowed  today,  would 
give  you  a  price  of  about  $6  on  a  thou- 
sand cubic  feet,  which  is  about  four 
times  today's  present  price.  We  relied 
upon  the  market,  Mr.  President,  and 
the  price  went  down.  Now,  what  we 
are  saying,  Mr.  President,  is  we  ought 
to  allow  that  market  now.  To  go  back 
to  a  recontrol  of  all  natural  gas,  Mr. 
President,  would  get  us  in  exactly  the 
stew  we  were  in  back  in  1978.  We  had 
cheap  natural  gas  then,  but  we  had  no 
gas.  That  was  what  gave  us  those  shut- 
downs of  industry  when  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  American  workers  were 
out  of  work,  because  there  was  no  gas 
to  run  their  industries. 

I  do  not  know  whether  my  col- 
leagues remember  that.  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  remembers,  be- 
cause many  industries  in  Ohio  were 
without  gas  at  that  time.  That  was  in 
the  winter  of  1975-76.  We  decon- 
trolled, at  least  partially,  new  natural 
gas.  We  produced  trillions  of  cubic  feet 
of  new  gas,  and  in  the  process,  Mr. 
President,  we  got  Americans  back  to 
work. 

Now,  what  this  amendment  would 
say  is:  Let  us  find  a  controlled  price, 
which  is  below  the  maximum  lawful 
price  allowed  today,  but  we  trigger 
that  in  only  if  the  price  goes  up  100 
percent.  I  do  not  believe  the  price  is 
going  to  go  up  100  percent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Certainly,  on  the  short-term 
basis,  everything  that  we  know  would 
dictate  that  it  is  not  going  up.  But 
what  this  would  do,  Mr.  President,  is 
take  away  some  of  the  incentive  for 
drilling  for  new  wells,  because  there 
will  be  people  who  drill  for  new  wells, 
thinking  that  maybe  the  price  will  go 
up.  and  maybe  it  will  not;  but  maybe 
there  is  this  huge  amount  of  increase 
in  natural  gas.  When  the  price  of 
crude  oil  goes  up,  perhaps  the  price  of 
natural  gas  will  go  up,  and  there  may 
be  some  who  would  drill  wells  based  on 
that  incentive.  And  to  take  away  that 
incentive,  without  giving  anything  at 
all  to  consumers,  would  be  to  get  us 
right  back  in  the  pickle  we  were  in. 

I  will  not  argue  this  long,  because  I 
think  what  this  amendment  is  saying 
is,  let  us  reverse  all  of  this  history  of 
the  last  30  years,  where  we  found  that 
control  of  natural  gas  does  not  work, 
and  instead  of  being  a  decontrol  bill, 
this  would  be  a  recontrol  bill,  and  I  do 
not  believe  this  Senate  would  consider 
that  for  a  minute. 

I  will  not  argue  it  any  longer,  Mr. 
President.  I  see  my  friend  from  Texas, 


who  wanted  to  speak  earlier  when  I  as- 
sured him  I  would  be  very  short  in  my 
remarks.  He  waited  around. 

I  yield  the  floor  to  him. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Gramm]. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
long  ago  found  that  this  great  deliber- 
ative body,  when  somebody  tells  you 
he  is  going  to  be  brief,  you  may  as  well 
go  call  your  mama  or  take  a  walk 
around  the  park. 

Mr.  President,  the  world  has  been 
eagerly  awaiting  this  debate.  I  mean, 
this  is  the  debate  about  fundamental 
issues  that  will  affect  the  future  of 
mankind.  This  is  a  debate  not  just 
about  setting  the  price  of  one  product, 
but  if  you  listen  to  our  dear  colleague 
from  Ohio,  this  is  a  debate  about  two 
fundamentally  different  economic  sys- 
tems. In  fact,  the  newspapers  and  tele- 
vision news  have  been  full  of  this 
debate,  but  they  have  not  been  full  of 
that  debate  here  in  this  great  delibera- 
tive body  in  this  old  Capitol. 

The  world  has  been  waiting  for  this 
debate  to  take  place  out  on  that  cold 
tundra  with  all  of  those  onion-domed 
churches  in  the  background  in  the 
Kremlin.  What  we  are  debating  here, 
Mr.  President,  is  not  natural  gas  price 
deregulation,  but  perestroika. 

Our  distinguished  colleague  from 
Ohio,  I  always  enjoy  listening  be- 
cause he  is  always  consistent,  and  that 
is,  always  consistently  wrong  about 
what  is  going  to  happen  when  you  let 
people  use  their  God-given  talents  in 
this  brilliant  system  that  we  call 
American  free  enterprise.  He  is  always 
consistently  against  economic  free- 
dom. I  can  hear  his  voice  there  in  the 
Supreme  Soviet,  crying  out  against 
Gorbachev  and  his  untried  and  radical 
ideas.  I  mean,  listen  to  the  words  here 
today  and  picture  them  being  said  in 
the  Kremlin.  Gorbachev  is  being  ac- 
cused of  taking  away  the  protection  of 
price  control.  He  is  talking  about  free- 
ing producers  to  charge  any  price  they 
want. 

Mr.  President,  these  words  are  ring- 
ing today  through  the  Kremlin  and, 
thank  God,  they  are  falling  on  deaf 
ears  there,  as  they  are  here.  This 
debate,  Mr.  President,  occurred  intel- 
lectually 200  years  ago;  it  was  won  by 
those  who  proposed  economic  free- 
dom, and,  God  willing,  it  will  be  won 
here  today  or  tomorrow,  or  however 
long  our  dear  colleague  wants  to  go  on, 
by  those  who  want  to  remove  price 
controls  on  the  last  item  in  the  Ameri- 
can economy  that  is  under  price  con- 
trol. 

Now,  our  dear  colleague  says,  if  we 
take  these  price  controls  off,  prices  are 
going  through  the  ceiling.  I  am  going 
to  do  something  today  I  normally  do 
not  do,  because  it  is  terribly  unfair. 
Can  you  imagine  the  unfairness  of 
using  a  politician's  words  against  him? 
But  our  dear  colleague  did  talk  about 
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my  dear  friend  from  Louisiana  and,  I 
guess,  me.  by  implication,  as  being 
stooges  of  the  oil  industry.  So  while  it 
is  unfair.  I  am  going  to  do  just  a  little 
of  it.  and  I  will  stop  before  I  am  over- 
taken by  the  unfairness  of  it. 

President  Reagan,  on  January  28, 
1981—1  remember  it,  because  I  re- 
joiced in  it.  it  was  a  great  day  for  free- 
dom—took price  controls  off  oil.  So 
the  following  day.  sure  enough,  there 
was  the  champion  of  collectivism,  of 
price  controls,  of  government  suppres- 
sion of  economic  freedom,  our  dear 
colleague  from  Ohio.  And  he  said,  on 
January  29: 

The  sad  fact  is  that  with  one  stroke  of  the 
pen.  President  Reagan  has  put  in  jeopardy 
his  entire  commitment  to  wring  inflation 
out  of  our  economy.  Oil  decontrol  will  im- 
mediately add  at  least  half  a  point  and  prob- 
ably something  closer  to  a  full  point  to  the 
rate  of  inflation. 

We  all  know  our  dear  colleague  from 
Ohio  has  one  of  the  best  staffs  in  the 
Senate.  I  do  not  know  where  he  gets 
all  these  brilliant  people  from.  I  wish  I 
had  them.  Then  he  does  his  estimate 
of  what  is  going  to  happen  because  of 
the  stroke  of  the  pen,  and  he  says, 
"Inflation,"  he  figures,  "is  going  to  be 
between  13.5  percent  and  13.9  per- 
cent." Now,  he  admits  there  could  be  a 
little  variability  there.  That  is  what  is 
going  to  happen  in  1982. 

Now,  I  know  the  world  changed,  and 
they  cheated  on  him  again,  and  it  was 
only  3.8  percent.  Then  he  said: 

Decontrol  is  inflationary,  very  much  so. 
But  more  inflation  is  not  the  only  negative 
consequence  we  can  expect.  In  effect,  decon- 
trol means  signing  away  our  economic  sover- 
eignty. 

Then  he  says: 

There  is  no  free  market. 

And  then: 

That  is  a  prescription  for  economic  disas- 
ter. It  means  capital  starvation,  economic 
stagnation,  and  unprecedented  concentra- 
tion of  economic  power  in  the  hands  of  a 
few  big  companies. 

Now.  Mr.  President.  I  can  go  on  and 
on.  but  I  do  not  want  to  belabor  this 
unfair  practice  of  using  somebody's 
words  against  him.  The  world 
changed,  and  a  lot  has  happened.  Oil 
prices  ended  up  going  down,  not  up. 
The  inflation  rate  went  down  because 
of  a  change  in  economic  policy,  basi- 
cally. 

Mr.  President,  the  issue  here  is  not 
whether  the  gas  price  is  going  to  go  up 
or  down,  or  whether  it  is  going  to  stay 
the  same  because  of  deregulation. 
That  is  not  the  issue.  The  issue  is,  ba- 
sically, that  if  we  deregulate  natural 
gas  prices,  natural  gas,  like  oil  and 
other  forms  of  energy  and  other  com- 
modities, produced  in  the  American 
economy,  will  trade  at  a  market  value 
set  by  supply  and  demand. 

And  what  it  means  is  that  we  will 
have  a  more  efficient  economy. 
Nobody  knows  whether  natural  gas  is 
going  up  in  price  or  down  in  price  or  if 


it  will  stay  the  same,  but  we  know  one 
thing  for  certain:  it  is  unlikely  to  have 
the  price  that  is  arbitrarily  set  by  the 
Federal  Government.  And  by  letting 
the  market  system  work  we  unleash 
the  most  powerful  economic  force  ever 
known  to  mankind,  a  force  that  has 
been  discovered  in  China  and  Russia; 
it  has  not  been  discovered  by  our  col- 
league from  Ohio,  but  there  is  still 
hope.  This  battle  of  perestroika  goes 
on.  Its  margin  is  ever  marching  for- 
ward and  we  will  know  we  have 
reached  the  end  when  this  final  con- 
version occurs  and  our  colleague  from 
Ohio  comes  out  for  free  enterprise  and 
market  pricing. 

Mr.  President,  our  colleague  from 
Ohio  talked  about  all  these  consumer 
groups.  I  am  always  suspicious  of 
somebody  who  wants  to  speak  for  the 
consumers.  My  belief,  Mr.  President,  is 
that  there  has  been  only  one  legiti- 
mate consumers'  movement  in  the  his- 
tory of  mankind,  and  that  is  called 
capitalism.  It  is  the  only  legitimate 
consumerist  movement  in  history.  All 
these  other  groups  who  claim  to  speak 
for  consumers  by  and  large  are  the 
tools  of  special-interest  groups  who 
prove  how  phony  they  are,  for  exam- 
ple, on  issues  like  trade  where  they 
speak  out  against  the  interest  of  the 
very  group  that  they  claim  to  repre- 
sent. 

I  represent  17  million  consumers  in 
Texas.  They  would  like  to  consume 
more  natural  gas,  especially  for  indus- 
trial purposes.  They  would  like  to  use 
more  of  it  to  generate  electricity.  If 
this  bill  is  adopted,  they  may  ultimate- 
ly have  their  chance. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  a  bold  bill. 
In  fact,  under  the  time  limit  of  this 
bill,  if  Secretary  Gorbachev  is  success- 
ful in  the  Soviet  Union,  he  will  deregu- 
late natural  gas  before  we  do.  We  will 
be  the  last  bastion  of  economic  regula- 
tion of  natural  gas  on  Earth,  if  the 
students  are  successful  in  China  and  if 
Gorbachev  is  successful  in  Moscow. 

But,  at  least,  Mr.  President,  we  are 
commiting  to  a  timetable  that  on  Jan- 
uary 1.  1993,  will  enable  us  to  throw 
off  this  vestige  of  totalitarianism  and 
let  the  market  system  work.  And  by 
letting  it  work,  what  we  will  do  is  en- 
courage the  production  of  a  relatively 
plentiful,  relatively  cheap,  clean  burn- 
ing fossil  fuel. 

I  do  not  know  what  it  will  cost  in 
January  of  1993,  and  anybody  who 
tells  you  they  know,  you  know  they  do 
not  know.  But  I  do  know  this:  that  our 
economy  will  be  better  off  if  people 
have  an  opportunity  to  buy  it  at  a 
competitive  price. 

Now  it  may  well  be  that  somebody 
may  make  a  buck,  somebody  may  earn 
a  profit.  But  I  submit,  Mr.  President, 
you  are  not  going  to  turn  the  wheels 
of  industry  and  agriculture,  you  are 
not  going  to  heat  the  homes  and  facto- 
ries, you  are  not  going  to  move  Amer- 
ica forward  economically  if  it  cannot 
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be  done  at  a  profit.  If  it  cannot  be 
done  at  a  profit  it  will  not  be  done  and 
if  you  do  not  let  people  make  a  profit 
by  doing  it.  it  will  not  be  done  either. 

So  the  question  is:  Are  we  going  to 
get  on  with  the  job.  or  are  we  going  to 
have  a  debate  that  should  not  be  oc- 
curring here?  This  is  a  debate  that 
makes  sense  in  Moscow.  This  is  a 
debate  that  makes  sense  in  Peking, 
but  this  debate  makes  absolutely  no 
sense  whatsoever  in  this  great  bastion 
of  American  capitalism. 

So  I  rejoice  that  we  are  adopting 
this  bill,  and  let  me  make  it  clear.  Mr. 
President,  that  there  are  a  lot  of 
amendments  that  I  would  like  to  offer 
to  this  bill.  This  bill  is  far  from  a  per- 
fect bill  as  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I 
would  like  immediate  decontrol.  I 
would  at  least  like  a  provision  that 
says  if  somebody  goes  out  and  drills  a 
new  well  they  can  get  a  free  and  fair 
market  price  for  it.  I  would  like  to  do 
something  about  FERC  pricing  prac- 
tices related  to  Canadian  gas,  to  give 
us  a  guarantee  of  fairness  in  selling  on 
our  own  market.  I  would  like  to  do 
something  about  FERC  abandonment 
procedures.  I  would  like  to  debate  in- 
centives for  producing  more  energy.  I 
would  like  to  talk  about  promoting 
natural  gas  for  clear  air  purposes. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  realize  that 
this  is  a  delicately  balanced  bill.  I  am 
hoping  that  we  will  take  the  provision 
of  the  House  bill  that  we  left  out 
which  was  a  provision  deregulating 
newly  spudded  gas. 

But,  Mr.  President,  rather  than  me 
trying  to  achieve  what  I  would  consid- 
er to  be  perfection  in  this  bill,  I  am 
going  to  support  the  bill.  I  am  certain- 
ly going  to  oppose  this  amendment. 
This  amendment  flies  in  the  face  of 
everything  we  have  learned  in  this 
country  for  over  200  years. 

If  this  amendment  made  sense  we 
would  be  here  today  imitating  the  eco- 
nomic system  of  the  Soviet  Union.  If 
this  amendment  made  sense  the  riots 
would  be  in  Washington,  not  Peking. 
People  would  be  rioting  out  front  for 
Government  controls.  They  would 
want  us  to  decide  where  people  went 
to  school  and  what  professions  we 
chose  and  where  investment  flowed. 
That  would  be  the  cutting  edge  of  the 
debate. 

If  this  amendment  made  sense  the 
world  would  be  turned  on  its  head,  but 
the  world  is  not  turned  on  its  head, 
Mr.  President,  and  this  amendment 
makes  absolutely  no  sense  and  it 
ought  to  be  rejected. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho  is  recognized. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  and 
urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  vote 
against  the  amendment  when  they 
have  the  opportunity  to  do  so. 
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I  will  be  very  brief  because  I  think  it 
is  pretty  easy  to  summarize  my  rea- 
sons. 

One  is  I  do  not  know  what  natural 
gas  prices  will  do  in  the  future,  but  I 
do  know  this,  that  the  potential  for 
rising  prices  is  much  greater  if  the 
amendment  is  adopted  than  if  it  is  not 
because  if  the  amendment  is  adopted 
the  speculative  forces  of  those  who 
might  go  out  and  drill  for  gas  will  be 
dampened  and  therefore  less  gas  will 
be  discovered  and  therefore  it  is  more 
certain  that  prices  will  rise  if  the 
amendment  is  adopted. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  your  motive  is 
to  keep  gas  prices  low,  then  oppose  the 
amendment  because  without  the 
amendment  there  will  be  more  explo- 
ration, there  will  be  more  gas  discov- 
ered, there  will  be  more  gas  moved  to 
market  and  natural  competition  will 
keep  the  prices  lower.  If  you  want 
high  prices  that  you  then  have  to  reg- 
ular, then  indeed  follow  the  lead  of 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  and  ask  the 
Goverrunent  to  regulate  because  the 
most  direct  effect  of  that  regulation 
will  be  to  regulate  on  the  downside  the 
exploration  activities  which  alone  can 
keep  prices  low. 
I  hope  the  amendment  is  defeated. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  is  recognized. 
Mr.  BAUCUS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Baucus  pertain- 
ing to  the  introduction  of  S.  1149  are 
located  in  today's  Record  under 
"Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions.") 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  a  couple  of  responses  and  then 
I  will  proceed  to  final  argument. 

With  respect  to  my  colleague  from 
Texas,  I  was  not  sure  whether  he 
thought  he  was  in  the  Kremlin  or 
somewhere  in  Chinese  Square.  I  think 
we  are  on  the  floor  of  the  United 
States  Senate.  I  think  we  ought  to  just 
confine  ourselves  to  our  concerns 
about  what  happens  to  American 
people  as  far  as  gas  prices  are  con- 
cerned. 

He  made  some  observations  about 
some  things  I  had  said  at  the  time  of 
deregulation  of  the  oil  prices  by  the 
President.  I  can  only  respond  to  him 
in  two  ways.  One  is,  I  did  not  know 
Iran  and  Iraq  were  going  to  go  to  war 
and  as  a  consequence  they  were  going 
to  try  to  push  all  the  oil  they  could 
into  the  marketplace  and  the  OPEC 
cartel  fell  apart  and  so  prices  came 
down.  No  one  knew  that.  No  one  could 
have  anticipated  that. 

But  when  it  comes  to  predictions  as 
to  what  is  going  to  happen,  I  am  look- 
ing forward  to  the  next  great  debate 
we  have  on  the  need  to  implement  the 
Gramm-Rudman-HoUings  bill,  because 
I  remember  hearing  what  great  things 
that  was  going  to  do  to  help  us  bal- 
ance the  budget.  And  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Texas  told  us 
that  that  was  the  open  sesame  and 


that,  with  the  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings  bill,  the  world  would  all  be  great 
and  we  would  balance  the  budget. 
Since  that  time  I  guess  we  have  gone 
up,  I  do  not  know,  a  trillion  and  a  half 
dollars,  almost  $2  trillion.  So  one  has 
some  difficulty  around  here  predicting 
exactly  what  will  happen. 

As  is  obvious  from  this  amendment, 
I  do  not  know  what  is  going  to  happen. 
I  think  prices  are  going  to  go  up.  My 
colleagues  suggest  they  may  even  go 
down.  It  is  hard  for  me  to  understand 
why  they  would  be  here  advocating 
this  bill  if  that  were  the  case.  But  my 
amendment  says  only  that  if  prices 
double  as  of  January  1,  1989,  that 
price  adjusted  for  inflation  and  then 
doubled  and  then  that  price,  that  dou- 
bling price  still  being  adjusted  for  in- 
flation on  a  monthly  basis,  that  con- 
trols would  be  put  back  on  natural  gas 
and  no  gas  could  be  sold  at  a  higher 
price  than  that  figure. 

Well,  I  do  not  think  that  is  so  unrea- 
sonable. If  prices  are  going  to  stay 
down,  then  my  amendment  would 
never  become  applicable.  Now,  this 
amendment  still  allows  the  tremen- 
dous incentive  to  explore  and  develop 
new  gas.  Because  double  the  current 
price  plus  inflation  should  provide 
plenty  of  incentive  to  drill  for  new  gas. 
Yet,  it  would  maintain  an  insurance 
policy  to  give  consumers  the  kind  of 
security  and  peace  of  mind  so  that 
they  need  not  feel  that  the  whole 
thing  could  run  away. 

Let  me  be  frank  with  my  colleagues. 
There  are  millions  of  people  in  this 
country  affected  by  what  we  are  doing 
here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
today— millions— because  the  number 
of  residential  households  that  use  nat- 
ural gas  in  this  country  is  just  incredi- 
ble. In  every  State  in  the  Union,  you 
find  tremendous  numbers  of  residen- 
tial households  using  natural  gas.  And 
for  every  residential  household  about 
which  we  are  speaking,  you  are  talking 
about  maybe  2'/2  times  that  number  of 
people  who  are  affected  per  house- 
hold. 

In  Alabama,  662.000  residential 
households;  in  Alaska,  68,000;  Arizona, 
568,000;  Arkansas,  481,000  households 
using  natural  gas.  California,  7,905.000 
residential  households  using  natural 
gas.  Colorado,  943.000;  Connecticut. 
411,000;  Delaware,  83,000;  Florida, 
445,000;  Georgia,  1,237,000;  Hawaii, 
29,000;  Idaho.  105,000;  Illinois, 
3,170,000;  Indiana,  1.250.000;  Iowa, 
691.000;  Kansas,  726,000  residential 
households  using  natural  gas  to  heat 
their  homes.  Kentucky,  596.000;  Lou- 
isiana, 952,000;  Maine,  12,000;  Mary- 
land, 755,000;  Massachusetts, 
1,083.000;  Michigan,  2,453,000;  Minne- 
sota, 872,000;  Mississippi,  370,000;  Mis- 
souri, 1,181,000;  Montana,  168.000;  Ne- 
braska, 400,000;  Nevada.  213,000;  New 
Hampshire,  60,000;  New  Jersey, 
1,870.000;  New  Mexico,  349,000;  New 
York,      3,811,000;      North      Carolina, 


436,000;  North  Dakota,  84,000;  Ohio, 
2,649,000;  Oklahoma,  809,000;  Oregon, 
281,000;  Pennsylvania,  2,238,000; 
Rhode  Island,  181,000;  South  Carolina, 
302,000;  South  Dakota,  101,000;  Ten- 
nessee, 535,000;  Texas,  3,156,000 
homes  using  natural  gas. 

Utah,  414,000;  Vermont.  16,000;  Vir- 
ginia, 550,000;  Washington.  392,000; 
West  Virginia,  351,000;  Wisconsin, 
1,054,000;  Wyoming,  113,000. 

I  read  those  numbers  because,  as  I 
had  discussed  this  matter  with  a 
number  of  my  colleagues,  I  got  the  im- 
pression that  many  of  them  thought 
that  there  was  not  much  natural  gas 
actually  used  in  their  States.  When  we 
take  the  numbers  that  I  read  and  mul- 
tiply that  by  2'/2,  approximately  the 
number  living  in  each  residential 
household,  we  are  talking  about  a  tre- 
mendous number  of  people  affected  by 
this  legislation.  And  therefore  I  be- 
lieve that  it  is  only  right  that  we  pro- 
vide some  semblance,  some  kind  of 
limitation  with  respect  to  the  price  to 
which  natural  gas  can  go  before  it  is 
recontrolled. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  prepared  to  go 
forward  with  the  vote. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President, 
very,  very  briefly,  and  then  I  will  move 
to  table  and  ask  for  a  record  vote 
within  the  next  couple  of  minutes: 
This  decontrol  legislation,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, affects  as  of  January  1,  1993. 
about  2  percent  of  the  natural  gas  in 
the  country.  That  2  percent  will  prob- 
ably go  up  slightly  in  price;  an  equal 
or  even  greater  amount  of  gas  is  likely 
to  come  down  in  price  because  of  the 
contract  clauses  which  reference  a 
controlled  price  and.  therefore,  make 
for  higher  prices  under  a  controlled 
regime.  In  other  words.  Mr.  President, 
this  legislation  will  probably  not  affect 
consumers  at  all  by  prices  going  up.  It 
could  bring  prices  down.  And  we  hope 
it  will. 

What  it  will  do,  Mr.  President,  will 
save  pipeline  companies,  local  distribu- 
tion companies,  and  principally  pro- 
ducers, from  the  huge  amount  of  regu- 
latory red  tape  so  that  every  time  they 
wish  to  go  enter  a  sale  transaction, 
they  do  not  have  to  file  an  abandon- 
ment proceeding  in  the  FERC,  a  new 
certificate  of  public  convenience  and 
necessity,  or  a  new  rate  schedule, 
every  time  they  wish  to  respond  to  the 
market  signals. 

Mr.  President,  this  piece  of  legisla- 
tion in  the  House  of  Representatives 
went  through  unanimously,  it  went 
through  the  Senate  Energy  Commit- 
tee by  a  vote  of  17  to  2.  It  has  broad 
consensus  from  the  AGA,  from  local 
distribution  companies  which  want 
low  prices,  from  producers,  from  pipe- 
lines. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment, 
which  I  can  only  say  cannot  be  a  seri- 
ous amendment  because  it  would  re- 
regulate  all  natural  gas.  I  mean,  here 
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we  are  dealing  with  the  decontrol  of 
the  last  2  percent  as  of  January  1. 
1993.  This  amendment  would  say  we 
go  back  to  regulating  all  natural  gas. 

There  are  all  kinds  of  holes  in  the 
amendment  which  there  is  no  need  to 
go  into.  I  cannot  believe  that  this 
Senate  would  for  1  minute  want  to  go 
back  and  reregulate  all  natural  gas, 
considering  the  debacle  which  the  reg- 
ulation of  natural  gas  scheme  gave 
this  country  over  a  period  of  many 
years.  It  resulted  in  no  natural  gas,  in 
shortages,  in  layoffs  at  industrial 
plants,  shortages  that  produced,  as  my 
colleagues  will  remember,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  layoffs  at  industrial 
plants  in  the  cold  winter  of  1975-76, 
when  gas  was  not  available. 

That  is  why  we  decontrolled  in  the 
Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978.  That 
is  why  we  allowed  decontrol  to  go  fur- 
ther on  January  1,  1983.  And  that  is 
why  the  House  has  voted  unanimously 
for  the  last  2  percent  to  be  decon- 
trolled as  of  January  1,  1993. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  we  can  table 
this  amendment  by  an  overwhelming 
vote  so  that  we  can  pass  this  legisla- 
tion quickly  and  get  on  to  the  next  leg- 
islative agenda. 

Mr.  President,  1  move  to  table  and 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate? 

fhere  being  no  further  debate,  the 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  to  lay 
on  the  table  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Then  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Biden]  and  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Kennedy]  are  necessari- 
ly absent. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Packwood] 
is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Ms. 
MiKULSKi).  Are  there  any  other  Sena- 
tors in  the  Chamber  who  desire  to 
vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  89, 
nays  8,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vole  No.  84  Leg.l 
YEAS-89 


UMI 


Armstrong 

Chafee 

DurentxTKcr 

Baucus 

Coats 

Ford 

Bentsen 

Cochran 

Fowler 

Bingaman 

Cohen 

Gam 

Bond 

Conrad 

Glenn 

Boren 

Cranston 

Gore 

Boschwitz 

D  Amato 

Gorlon 

Bradley 

Danforlh 

Graham 

Broaux 

Daschle 

Gramm 

Bryan 

DeConcini 

Gra.s.sl«'y 

Bumpers 

Dixon 

Harkin 

Burdick 

Dodd 

Hatch 

Burns 

Dole 

Hatfield 

Byrd 

Domenici 

Heflin 

Heinz 

Mack 

Roth 

Helms 

Malsunaga 

Rudman 

HollinKs 

McCain 

Sanford 

Humphrey 

McCUire 

Sasser 

Inouye 

McConnell 

Shelby 

Jeffords 

MikuLski 

Simon 

Johnston 

Mitchell 

Simpson 

Kassebaiim 

Miirkow.ski 

Specter 

Kasten 

Nirkles 

Sleyens 

Kerrey 

Nunn 

Symms 

Kerry 

Pres.sler 

Thurmond 

LautentxTK 

Prvor 

Wallop 

Leahy 

Reid 

Warner 

Lieberman 

Riegle 

Wil-son 

Lett 

Robb 

Wirth 

Lunar 

Rockefeller 
NAYS-8 

Adams 

L<nin 

Pell 

Exon 

Mct/.cnbaum 

Sarbanes 

Kohl 

Moynihan 

NOT  VOTING- 

-3 

Bidtn 

Kennedy 

Packwood 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
amendment  (No.  144)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  move  to  reconsid- 
er the  vote  by  which  the  motion  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will 
Senators  please  take  their  seats.  It  is 
difficult  to  hear  the  distinguished 
manager  of  the  bill. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana,  the  dis- 
tinguished manager  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Madam  President, 
I  thank  the  Chair.  I  was  wondering  if 
we  might  inquire  about  further  action 
for  the  day,  whether  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ohio  has  in  mind  addi- 
tional amendments,  how  much  time  he 
would  think  they  would  take. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  The  answer  is 
yes.  I  am  not  sure  of  the  amount  of 
time.  I  am  perfectly  happy  for  the 
leadership  to  adjourn  whenever  the 
leadership  decides  to  do  so,  but  I  do 
intend  to  keep  pressing  forward. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  But  the  Senator 
would  expect  more  votes  this  after- 
noon? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Yes. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Vote  or  votes. 
I  am  not  sure  which. 

Mr.  WALLOP  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Madam  President,  I 
rise  today  to  add  my  support  to  those 
who  have  already  urged  the  Senate  to 
pass  this  natural  gas  decontrol  legisla- 
tion. 

Madam  President,  today,  June  8, 
1989,  is  independence  day  for  the  nat- 
ural gas  industry,  a  day  on  which  we 
could  usher  in  a  new  era  in  domestic 
energy  policy.  Yesterday.  June  7, 
marked  the  35th  anniversary  of  the 
Gupreme  Courts  Phillips  decision  that 
imposed  Federal  price  controls  at  the 
wellhead.  Our  action  here  today  will 
bring  an  end  to  that  decision  and  the 
regulations,  allowing  the  forces  of  the 
free  market  to  prevail. 


The  legislation  before  us  represents 
a  consensus,  a  consensus  reached  after 
years  and  years  of  debate.  Amend- 
ments attached  to  the  bill  now  would 
tear  that  consensus  apart.  Those 
urging  amendments  do  not  oppose  the 
principle  of  wellhead  deregulation. 
They  do  not  oppose  the  substance  of 
the  legislation.  Instead,  they  want  to 
tackle  all  outstanding  natural  gas 
market  issues  in  one  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. 

Madam  President,  their  amendments 
address  difficult  and  divisive  issues.  I 
certainly  recognize  the  existence  of 
those  issues,  having  been  a  part  of 
these  debates  for  now  14  years,  and 
feel  that  perhaps  the  Congress  should 
seek  resolution  of  some  of  them  but 
not  all  of  them  at  this  time  and  not  in 
this  piece  of  legislation.  This  is  but  a 
first  step,  a  step  that  we  must  and 
should  responsibly  take  now. 

Recently,  the  Oil  Daily  reported  a 
surge  in  the  number  of  rigs  drilling  for 
natural  gas.  According  to  the  Daily, 
between  40  and  46  percent  of  the 
working  rigs  in  the  United  States  are 
drilling  for  gas  at  this  time,  an  in- 
crease of  between  7  to  13  percent  over 
last  summer. 

The  increase  in  demand  for  gas  is  at- 
tributed to  the  environmental  quali- 
ties of  gas  and  to  the  expectation  of 
price  deregulation. 

Madam  President,  we  must  not  put 
these  rigs  out  of  business.  We  must 
not  put  the  American  consumer  out  of 
business,  and  we  must  not  put  the 
American  need  for  clean  environmen- 
tal fuel  out  of  business  by  defeating 
that  expectation.  If  we  burden  this 
legislation  with  amendments  that  is 
precisely  what  we  will  do. 

In  heaven's  name,  let  us  take  this 
first  step  toward  an  unfettered  gas 
market  on  behalf  of  the  consumers,  on 
behalf  of  the  producers,  on  behalf  of 
American  energy  policy,  pass  H.R. 
1722  without  amendment,  and  declare 
June  8  as  independence  day  for  the 
consumers  of  natural  gas  and  for  the 
natural  gas  industry. 

Madam     President, 
Chair. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM. 
dent,    I    suggest    the 
quorum. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER, 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Madam  President,  I  am 
going  to  vote  against  the  bill  before  us. 
I  have  great  respect  for  my  colleague, 
Bennett  Johnston,  who  by  any  gauge 
is  one  of  the  most  effective  Members 
of  this  body.  I  voted  against  the  Metz- 
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ICER.    The 


enbaum  amendment  because  I  do  not 
believe  we  will  be  doing  a  wise  thing  to 
deregulate  gas  that  is  not  regulated 
now.  I  think  for  conservation  reasons 
and  for  other  reasons  it  would  not  be 
wise.  But  I  also  have  to  add  I  see  no 
point  whatsoever  in  deregulating  old 
gas.  There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  in 
terms  of  encouraging  production  by 
deregulating  old  gas. 

So  from  the  viewpoint  of  conserva- 
tion, from  any  viewpoint  I  just  do  not 
see  any  point  in  doing  that.  I  see  my 
colleague  from  Louisiana  whom  I  was 
just  praising  a  few  minutes  ago  is  on 
the  floor  now. 

I  again  have  great  respect  for  him 
but  I  just  do  not  think  it  serves  the 
consumers  of  this  Nation  to  deregulate 
the  old  gas. 

I  do  that  with  great  respect. 

Madam  President,  I  question  the 
presence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.   145 

(Purpose:  To  provide  fair  refunds  to  con- 
sumers of  natural  gas  who  are  found  to 

have  been  overcharged) 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  send  an  amendment  to  the  desk 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  requesting  that  the 
committee  amendments  be  set  aside? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  two  committee  amendments  be 
temporarily  set  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  report  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Metz- 
enbaumI  proposes  amendment  numbered 
145. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  insert  the  following 
new  section: 

SKC.  :t.  RKKINDS  KOR  (»VKR(II.\K<;KS. 

(a)  Amendment  of  Section  4(e)  of  the 
Natural  Gas  Act.— The  second  and  third 
sentences  of  section  4(e)  of  the  Natural  Gas 
Act  (15  U.S.C.  7nc(e))  are  amended  to  read 
as  follows:  "Where  changes  in  rates  or 
charges  are  thus  made  effective,  the  Com- 
mission may.  by  order,  require  the  natural 
gas  company  to  furnish  a  bond,  to  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Commission,  to  refund  any 


amounts  ordered  by  the  Commission,  to 
keep  accurate  accounts  in  detail  of  all 
amounts  received  by  reason  of  such 
changes,  specifying  by  whom  and  in  whose 
behalf  such  amounts  were  paid,  and,  upon 
completion  of  the  hearing  and  decision,  to 
order  such  natural  gas  company  to  refund, 
with  interest,  the  portion  of  such  rales  or 
charges  by  its  decision  found  not  justified. 
At  any  hearing  involving  a  rate  or  charge 
sought  to  be  changed,  the  burden  of  proof 
to  show  that  the  changed  rate  or  charge  is 
just  and  reasonable  shall  be  upon  the  natu- 
ral gas  company,  and  the  Commission  shall 
give  to  the  hearing  and  decision  of  such 
questions  preference  over  other  questions 
pending  before  it  and  decide  the  same  as 
speedily  as  possible.". 

(b)  Amendment  of  Section  5  of  the  Natu- 
ral Gas  Act.— Section  5  of  the  Natural  Gas 
Act  (15  U.S.C.  717d)  is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating subsection  (b)  as  subsection  (c)  and 
inserting  the  following  new  subsection  fol- 
lowing subsection  (a): 

■(b)  At  the  conclusion  of  any  proceeding 
under  this  section,  the  Commission  shall 
order  the  natural  gas  company  to  make  re- 
funds of  such  amounts  as  have  been  paid, 
for  the  period  subsequent  to  the  refund  ef- 
fective date,  in  excess  of  those  which  would 
have  been  paid  under  the  just  and  reasona- 
ble rate,  charge,  classification,  rule,  regula- 
tion, practice,  or  contract,  which  the  Com- 
mission orders  to  be  thereafter  observed  and 
in  force.  The  refunds  shall  be  made,  with  in- 
terest, to  those  persons  who  have  paid  those 
rates  or  charges  which  are  the  subject  of 
the  proceeding.  The  Commission  shall  es- 
tablish the  refund  effective  date.  In  the  case 
of  a  hearing  instituted  on  complaint,  the 
refund  effective  date  shall  not  be  earlier 
than  the  date  that  is  60  days  after  the  date 
of  filing  of  the  complaint  or  later  than  5 
months  after  the  expiration  of  such  60-day 
period. '. 

(c)  Effective  Date.— (1)  The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  any 
proceeding  under  the  Natural  Gas  Act  com- 
menced before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

(2)  A  proceeding  to  which  the  amend- 
ments made  by  this  section  does  not  apply 
by  reason  of  paragraph  (1)  may  be  with- 
drawn and  refiled  without  prejudice. 

(d)  Study.— (1)  Not  earlier  than  3  years 
and  not  later  than  4  years  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Commission  shall 
perform  a  study  of  the  effect  of  the  amend- 
ments to  the  Natural  Gas  Act  made  by  this 
Act. 

(2)  The  study  required  by  paragraph  (1) 
shall  analyze— 

(A)  the  impact,  if  any.  of  such  amend- 
ments on  the  cost  of  capital  paid  by  natural 
gas  companies; 

(B)  any  change  in  the  average  time  taken 
to  resolve  proceedings  under  section  5;  and 

(C)  such  other  matters  as  the  Commission 
may  deem  appropriate  in  the  public  inter- 
est. 

(3)  Upon  completion  the  study  required  by 
paragraph  (1)  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, this  amendment  is  not  nearly  as 
controversial  as  the  previous  amend- 
ment, because  it  actually  parallels  the 
Regulatory  Fairness  Act  of  1988.  That 
bill  became  law  in  the  100th  Congress, 
authored  by  Senator  Bumpers  of  Ar- 


kansas. That  statute  changed  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Act  to  provide  consumers 
refunds  when  they  are  overcharged. 

Now,  this  amendment  does  no  more 
and  no  less.  It  will  give  every  Ameri- 
can what  they  have  come  to  expect 
from  firms  they  do  business  with,  the 
right  to  a  refund.  If  a  product  has 
been  mismarked  or  the  cashier  made  a 
mistake  or  the  credit  card  company 
did  not  properly  register  payment,  we 
ask  for  and  receive  a  refund.  That  is 
how  we  do  business  in  this  country, 
except  when  it  comes  to  gas  pipelines. 

Now,  when  FERC  finds  that  an 
interstate  gas  pipeline  has  been  charg- 
ing rates  that  are  too  high,  it  can 
lower  those  rates  for  the  future.  Ev- 
erybody would  agree  that  that  is  fair. 
If  they  find  the  rates  are  too  high, 
they  have  a  right  to  order  the  rates  to 
be  reduced.  Unfortunately,  by  a  quirk 
in  the  law,  FERC  is  now  powerless  to 
require  a  refund  for  the  time  period 
when  unfairly  high  rates  were  in 
effect.  So,  if  the  pipeline  litigates  the 
matter  for  weeks  or  months  or  years, 
they  gain  the  over  charges  during  that 
period. 

Now,  my  amendment  would  only 
change  that  by  giving  FERC  the  au- 
thority to  provide  for  those  refunds, 
and  after  all,  it  seems  to  me  that  is 
only  fair.  We  do  it  with  respect  to  elec- 
tric utilities;  we  ought  to  do  it  with  re- 
spect to  gas  companies.  This  regula- 
tory unfairness  had  been  the  case  on 
the  electric  side  before  we  passed  the 
Regulatory  Furnace  Act  last  year.  For 
gas  FERC's  staff  and  customers  can  be 
involved  in  litigating  the  rate  decrease 
against  the  overcharging  pipeline  for 
long  periods  of  time.  I  am  informed 
that  many  of  these  cases  drag  out  and 
that  they  average  about  2  years. 

Now,  during  that  period  of  time,  the 
pipelines  get  a  windfall.  They  get  the 
right  to  collect  and  keep  their  unjustly 
high  rates  and  never  have  to  refund 
the  overcharges.  Nothing  in  this  legis- 
lative proposal  would  provide  that 
FERC  has  to  do  anything  different 
than  they  presently  do,  but  it  would 
give  FERC  the  right  to  order  a  refund 
of  the  overcharge  that  occurred 
during  the  period  of  time  that  the  liti- 
gation had  occurred. 

Unfortunately,  that  is  happening 
too  often  in  the  gas  industry.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  these  overcharges  have 
come  about  in  some  instances  by 
reason  of  more  latter  day,  lower  inter- 
est rates  and  lower  corporate  income 
tax  rates,  so  that  the  pipelines  were 
permitted  to  overcharge.  I  honestly  do 
not  believe  that  the  pipelines,  if  they 
were  seated  here  on  the  floor,  would 
oppose  this  amendment,  because  it  is 
totally  fair;  there  is  nothing  cute 
about  it. 

It  merely  follows  the  approach  that 
we  passed  with  the  Regulatory  Fair- 
ness Act  last  year.  But  there  is  not  any 
reason  to  give  a  pipeline  an  incentive 
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to  continue  to  collect  its  unearned 
rates,  while  dragging  out  the  litigation 
for  years.  We  cured  it  in  the  past  with 
respect  to  the  utilities  industry.  We 
should  clarify  it  now  with  respect  to 
the  natural  gas  industry. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Supreme 
Court  has  always  viewed  rate-making 
sections  in  the  Natural  Gas  Act  and 
Federal  Power  Act  as  substantially 
identical.  There  have  been  any 
number  of  cases  to  that  effect,  in 
which  the  court  has  said,  "Construc- 
tion of  one  were  authoritative  for  the 
other."  That  is  the  case  of  Arkansas 
and  Louisiana  v.  Hall.  453  U.S.  571. 
That  is  no  longer  the  case. 

There  was  a  circuit  court  of  appeals 
case  that  made  a  distinction  between 
gas  company  cases  and  electric  utility 
company  cases.  I  do  not  think  it  was 
ever  intended  to  create  such  a  distinc- 
tion when  we  passed  the  Regulatory 
Fairness  Act.  We  must  cure  this  anti- 
consumer  problem  for  the  gas  industry 
as  well.  I  think  it  is  only  fair.  I  have 
discussed  with  the  managers  of  the 
bill  whether  or  not  they  might  see  fit 
to  accept  this  amendment,  and  I  do 
not  think  that  they  find  it  that  objec- 
tionable. At  least  I  did  not  get  that 
from  that  response,  but  I  think  they 
are  somewhat  concerned  that  if  any 
amendments  are  accepted  to  this  bill, 
somehow  it  may  jeopardize  the  possi- 
bility of  bringing  it  to  final  passage  in 
the  House.  I  am  prepared  to  go  for- 
ward. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
manager  of  the  bill,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Madam  President, 
I  did  not  mean  to  give  my  dear  friend 
from  Ohio  the  impression  that  we 
found  no  vice  in  this  amendment.  I 
was  wondering,  if  we  would  go  along 
with  this  amendment,  if  this  would  be 
his  last  amendment,  and  I  thought  we 
might  really  consider  it,  recognizing 
that  it  might  be  dropped  between  here 
and  onference,  under  that  circum- 
stanv  .  if  he  would  make  this  his  last 
amendment:  and  he  said,  in  fact,  it 
would  not  be  his  last  amendment.  So 
we  do  find  vice  in  this  amendment. 

Madam  President,  ratemaking  is  a 
very  complicated  part  of  the  Natural 
Gas  Act. 

Let  me  just  say  that  this  amendment 
is  a  bad  amendment.  It  deals  with  sec- 
tion 5  and  what  is  called  the  filed  rate 
doctrine.  That  has  been  part  of  the 
law  since  1938  and  so  far  as  I  know 
there  has  been  no  move  by  any  con- 
sumer groups  or  any  groups  whatso- 
ever to  change  this  up  until  the 
present  line. 

The  reason  for  that  is  this.  By  the 
way,  we  are  talking  about  sales  here 
between  local  distribution  companies 
and  pipelines.  Those  are  subject  to 
regulations  by  the  FERC.  Before  there 
can  be  a  rate  for  a  sale  between  a  pipe- 


line and  a  local  distribution  company, 
it  must  be  declared  to  be  just  and  rea- 
sonable by  the  FERC. 

There  is  a  procedure  for  that.  There 
are  hearings.  There  is  a  right  to 
appeal.  And  once  that  is  declared  to  be 
just  and  reasonable,  then  it  goes  into 
effect.  Before  there  is  a  just  and  rea- 
sonable determination  under  the 
present  law,  the  Commission  suspends 
the  rate  for  5  months.  Thereafter,  it 
goes  into  effect  subject  to  refund  and, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  let  me  just  read 
the  provision  of  law: 

Pending  such  hearings  and  decision  there- 
on, the  Commission,  upon  filing  with  such 
schedules  and  delivering  to  the  natural  gas 
companies  affected  thereby  a  statement  in 
writing  of  its  reasons  for  such  suspensions, 
may  suspend  the  operation  of  such  schedule 
and  defer  the  use  of  such  rate  classification 
or  service,  but  not  more  than  a  period  of  5 
months. 

So  they  suspend  it  for  5  months  and 
beyond  that  time,  they  may  require  a 
bond  for  the  refund. 

So,  in  effect,  you  have  this  power 
right  now  where  it  is  a  new  rate  for  a 
sale  which  has  not  been  declared  to  be 
just  and  reasonable:  after  it  has  gone 
through  the  process,  it  has  already 
been  subject  to  hearings,  briefs,  and 
the  right  of  appeal.  It  is  what  we  call 
in  the  law  res  judicata. 

So,  Madam  President,  this  situation 
is  taken  care  of  under  the  Natural  Gas 
Act  of  1938  as  amended.  It  has  been 
the  law  of  the  land  for  51  years.  It  has 
never  been  sought  to  be  amended  prior 
to  this  time. 

Where  did  this  amendment  come 
from?  I  think  in  fairness  that  the  Sen- 
ator took  this  amendment  virtually 
verbatim  from  another  situation  in- 
volving wholesale  sales  between  elec- 
tric utilities  or  between  two  sets  of 
utilities.  Those  are  different  because 
under  those  situations  you  do  not  have 
a  sale  that  has  been  declared  to  be  just 
and  reasonable,  nor  do  you  have  the 
power  to  suspend  rates  or  require  a 
bond. 

While  this  was  needed,  and  I  voted 
for  this  kind  of  language  in  a  separate 
context  involving  sales  between  two 
electric  utilities,  involving  a  nonregu- 
lated  situation,  this  situation  is  differ- 
ent and  is  already  covered  in  the  first 
instance  by  a  requirement  for  just  and 
reasonable  determination  and  if  there 
is  no  such  determination,  no  such  pro- 
cedures having  been  followed,  then  it 
is  subject  to  refund. 

So,  while  the  intent  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  is  good,  upsetting  51  years 
of  law  when  no  one  else  has  asked  for 
it,  no  consumer  group,  no  one.  I  think 
would  be  the  wrong  thing  to  do  and  is 
completely  unnecessary. 

At  the  proper  time  I  will  move  to 
table,  but  not  before  I  give  my  col- 
leagues a  chance  to  comment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
distinguished  ranking  minority 
member  managing  the  bill  is  recog- 
nized. 


Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Madam  President,  I  rise  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment.  In  addition  to 
what  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee  has  said  about  the 
merits  of  the  proposal,  I  want  to  draw 
just  two  or  three  other  points.  I  will 
not  repeat  all  that  he  has  said.  But  I 
do  want  to  repeat  one  thing  he  has 
said  and  stress  it. 

While  we  last  year  did  pass  a  bill 
dealing  with  rate  regulation  with  re- 
spect to  the  electric  industry,  the  situ- 
ations are  not  identical.  This  bill  has 
to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  never 
been  presented  to  us  for  even  consider- 
ation, either  in  the  markup  of  this  bill 
or  in  any  other  context  with  relation 
to  the  natural  gas  industry. 

I  believe  that  the  differences  be- 
tween the  natural  gas  industry  and  its 
regulatory  framework,  the  differences 
between  that  and  the  electricity  indus- 
try and  the  wholesale  exchanges  that 
were  the  subject  of  legislation  last 
year,  which  I  gather  many  others  sup- 
ported, certainly  does  indicate  the 
need  for  hearings  and  a  constructive 
look  at  the  differences  as  well  as  po- 
tential need  which  I  think  is  probably 
not  there  but  nevertheless  could  be 
considered  if  it  were  handled  in  the  or- 
dinary course  of  the  legislating  proc- 
ess. 

I  would  point  out,  too,  that  even 
though  a  bill  was  passed  last  year,  it 
was  passed  after  a  substantial  modifi- 
cation that  came  about  as  a  result  of 
the  hearings  and  the  discussions  in  the 
committee.  That  is  precisely  why  you 
have  hearings  and  precisely  why  you 
have  a  committee  to  look  at  the  tech- 
nical issues  that  cannot  be  discussed 
or  even  given  rational  consideration  in 
attempting  to  legislate  in  this  manner. 
For  that  reason  I  am  certainly  op- 
posed to  the  adoption  of  an  amend- 
ment without  ever  having  had  even 
the  most  cursory  examination  by  the 
committee  that  has  the  responsibility 
and  again  make  the  point  that  the 
natural  gas  industry  is  not  sufficiently 
parallel  with  the  electric  industry  that 
you  can  simply  bootstrap  from  hear- 
ings and  legislation  dealing  with  the 
electricity  industry  into  the  natural 
gas  industry.  Therefore,  I  do  oppose 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  When  we  had  31 
days  of  hearings  dealing  with  natural 
gas  several  years  ago,  when  we  consid- 
ered a  lot  of  amendments,  I  do  not  re- 
member having  this  amendment.  Cor- 
rect me  if  I  am  wrong,  but  I  am  per- 
ceiving this  amendment  to  be  in  effect 
basically  retroactive  ratemaking,  with 
refunds  which  could  be  enormously 
disruptive  to  the  entire  industry  and 
to  consumers  as  well. 
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Mr.  McCLURE.  Let  me  answer  the 
Senator  in  this  way:  First  of  all,  I 
would  understand  it  on  a  cursory  ex- 
amination to  be  exactly  as  described 
by  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma.  But, 
the  Senator  is  correct.  I  think  in  all  of 
the  hearings  that  we  had  this  subject 
was  never  raised.  I  do  not  think  we 
have  ever  been  asked  to  look  at  this 
particular  proposal  before. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Surely,  I  would  be 
happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Is  it  not  a  fact 
that  the  Senator  from  Idaho  knows 
that  when  this  matter  was  before  the 
committee  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
and  other  Senators  were  gung  ho,  they 
wanted  to  move  the  bill  rapidly?  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  had  31  amend- 
ments that  were  circulated  to  the  com- 
mittee at  that  time.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  indicated  he  wanted  to 
move.  The  Senator  from  Ohio  can 
count  and  knew  he  could  not  pass 
them  in  that  committee,  which  was 
gung  ho  for  this  bill,  and  did  not  see 
fit  to  offer  them. 

But  for  the  Senator  from  Idaho  to 
now  come  on  the  floor  and  say  that 
because  I  did  not  offer  it  therefore  it 
should  not  be  considered,  I  think  it  is 
a  little  bit  unfair. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  would  respond  to 
the  Senator  from  Ohio.  I  understand 
the  point  that  he  is  trying  to  make. 
That  was  just  1  day  and  one  instance. 
We  have  had  natural  gas  decontrol. 
The  Senator  and  I  sat  along  with 
others  for  a  2-year  period  a  few  years 
ago  trying  to  forge  something  in  natu- 
ral gas  decontrol.  I  do  not  recall  this 
subject  matter  having  been  discussed 
in  any  part  of  that  2-year  period. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, if  I  may  respond,  the  fact  is  that 
the  bill  having  to  do  with  the  electric 
utility  industry  did  not  pass  until  I 
think  it  was  last  year  and  so  this  bill  is 
merely  following  the  format  of  that 
piece  of  legislation  which  provided  for 
refunds  in  the  event  of  and  for  the 
time  delay  in  which  a  case  is  pending. 
For  the  life  of  me.  I  do  not  understand 
why  there  is  opposition.  I  do  not  un- 
derstand. 

Is  the  Senator  saying  to  me  that  if  a 
case  is  pending  and  the  company  has 
overcharged  and  FERC  has  the  right 
to  order  decreases  in  rates  in  the 
future  in  order  to  make  up  for  that 
overcharge  but  they  cannot  order  a 
retroactive  refund— is  that  what  the 
Senator  is  saying? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Sure. 
Mr.  McCLURE.  Just  because  we 
passed  legislation  dealing  with  the 
electric  utility  industry  and  the  whole- 
sale rate  exchanges  or  sales  does  not 
mean  that  the  same  mechanism  is  ap- 
propriate to  the  natural  gas  industry. 


We  have  never  looked  at  that  issue 
so  far  as  I  know,  and  I  am  not  trying 
to  say,  well,  you  should  have,  on  that 
day  we  had  it  in  the  committee,  of- 
fered the  amendment.  I  understand 
what  was  done  that  day  as  does  the 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

But  it  has  not,  in  my  memory,  been 
discussed  at  any  point,  nor  raised  as  an 
issue  at  any  point  in  the  discussion  of 
the  natural  gas  industry.  I  think  the 
industries  are  sufficiently  different 
and  the  regulatory  scheme  is  suffi- 
ciently different  that  you  must  give 
parties  the  opportunity  to  hear  the 
proposal  and  respond  and  make  their 
comments  before  you  attempt  to  legis- 
late. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  The  Senator 
from  Ohio's  amendment  is  not  a  man- 
datory one.  It  merely  gives  FERC  the 
authority  if  it.  in  its  judgment,  thinks 
it  should  be  done,  to  order  a  refund 
for  the  period  during  which  the  litiga- 
tion occurred. 

Now.  it  was  not  an  issue  in  years 
past  because  gas  rates  were  going  up 
and  there  was  not  any  basis  to  expect 
a  refund.  Today,  or  in  the  interim 
period  in  the  last  several  years,  we 
have  seen  gas  rates  come  down.  I 
expect  they  will  go  up.  But  if  there  is 
a  situation  in  which  there  is  an  over- 
charge. I  do  not  know  how  you  can 
stand  on  the  floor  and  be  opposed  to 
giving  FERC  the  authority  to  order  a 
refund.  I  just  do  not  understand  that. 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 
Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Yes. 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  have  two  points. 
First,  the  committee  has  never  consid- 
ered or  was  in  no  position  to  hold 
hearings  on  this  legislation  because  it 
was  never  introduced.  I  suppose  it  was 
part  of  those  31  amendments  which 
we  never  discussed  in  committee  be- 
cause the  Senator  did  not  bring  up  his 
amendments.  I  am  glad  he  did  not  and 
he  knew  if  he  had  the  amendments 
would  have  been  defeated. 

Nevertheless,  he  did  not  introduce  it 
as  freestanding  legislation.  There  is  no 
record  whatsoever.  There  is  not  the 
first  word  of  testimony  on  this  issue, 
and  there  ought  to  be.  It  overturns  51 
years  of  settled  law  upon  which  par- 
ties have  relied. 

Now.  the  fundamental  difference  be- 
tween this  and  the  electric  industry  is 
that  in  wholesale  electric  rates  there 
was  no  initial  just  and  reasonable  de- 
termination. In  this  situation,  there  is 
an  initial  rate  for  a  sale  with  a  just 
and  reasonable  determination.  That  is 
the  whole  procedure.  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor understands  those  procedures.  If 
you  sell  at  the  rate  already  determined 
to  be  just  and  reasonable,  then  there 
should  be  no  retroactive  refund. 

Now.  there  is  provision  for  retroac- 
tive refunds  in  the  event  it  has  not  ini- 
tally  been  found  by  the  Commission  to 
be  just  and  reasonable. 


Mr.  METZENBAUM.  No:  I  take 
issue  with  the  Senator.  There  is  no 
provision  for  a  refund  in  the  event  it 
has  been  found  to  be  unjust  and  un- 
reasonable. There  is  no  basis.  That  is 
the  whole  basis  of  the  amendment. 
FERC  cannot  order  the  refund. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  No.  Initially,  if 
there  is  no  just  and  reasonable  deter- 
mination—the Senator  understands 
what  the  just  and  reasonable  determi- 
nation is. 
Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Yes. 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  In  other  words,  it 
is  a  formal  proceeding  in  which  all 
parties  can  be  heard,  in  which  there 
are  hearings,  there  are  briefs  and  the 
commission  will  then  make  a  determi- 
nation that  such  and  such  price  is  just 
and  reasonable.  It  is  a  judgment  of  the 
FERC.  appealable  to  courts. 

Now.  once  that  price  is  set.  then  the 
present  law  provides  that  it  may  be  at- 
tacked by  anybody,  including  the 
FERC  on  its  own  motion,  by  a  third 
party  intervenor.  by  a  citizens  group, 
by  Ralph  Nader,  by  whoever.  They 
can  come  in  and  attack  that.  And  if 
they  can  show  there  is  changed  cir- 
cumstances, they  can  change  that  just 
and  reasonable  rate. 

But  in  that  instance  where  they 
relied  upon  a  judgment  of  just  and 
reasonable,  there  is  no  retroactive 
refund. 

Now.  in  the  event  that  the  first  sale 
did  not  go  through  the  just  and  rea- 
sonable determination— in  other 
words,  there  has  been  no  price  set  by 
the  commission— in  that  event,  there 
is  not  only  a  retroactive  refund  but  it 
can  provide  for  a  bond  for  a  retroac- 
tive refund.  So  the  consumer  is  pro- 
tected. And  that,  I  would  submit  to 
the  Senator,  is  the  reason  that  no 
group,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  51  years, 
has  ever  tried  to  change  this  doctrine 
up  until  today. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  If  I  may  say  to 
my  colleague,  we  are  talking  about  re- 
funds that  are  prospective  from  the 
date  that  the  pipeline  is  put  on  notice 
that  the  rates  are  too  high.  We  are  not 
talking  about  retroactive  refunds.  So 
we  are  not  talking  about  violating  the 
filed  rate  doctrine. 

What  we  are  talking  about  is  a  case 
is  pending.  FERC  looks  at  the  facts 
and  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
rates  are  too  high  and  the  whole  issue 
is  argued  before  FERC  during  that 
entire  period. 

Now  if  they  decide  that  the  rates  are 
too  high,  why  in  the  world  should  the 
pipeline  be  permitted  to  charge  the 
excess? 

Now,  I  do  not  know  anything  about 
the  51  years  and  I  do  not  really  care 
about  the  last  51  years,  I  am  worried 
about  the  next  51  years.  Just  because 
it  was  not  done  yesterday  does  not 
mean— there  was  no  FERC  51  years 
ago,  I  might  say.  It  is  not  really  that 
old. 
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Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  Federal 
Power  Commission. 

Mr.  METZENBUAM.  Yes.  but  that 
was  operated  under  different  rules. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  No;  this  part  of 
the  law,  this  section  5,  it  was  un- 
changed by  the  Natural  Gas  Policy 
Act. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  am  not  dis- 
puting that  point.  But  what  I  am 
saying  to  you  is,  I  do  not  understand 
why  the  Senator  is  opposing  this.  I  can 
understand  the  Senator  opposing  the 
previous  amendment.  I  understand  the 
substantive  nature  of  it.  In  this,  we  are 
just  talking  about  equity.  We  are  only 
saying  that  FERC  has  the  right  to  do 
it.  We  are  not  saying  FERC  has  to  do 
it.  We  are  saying  that  if  FERC  comes 
to  the  conclusion  there  should  be  a 
refund  that  they  just  do  not  make  the 
refund  prospective  but  have  a  right  to 
order  the  refund  based  upon  how 
much  has  l)een  overcharged  in  the 
past. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  May  I  ask  the  Sen- 
ator a  question?  Does  he  know  of  any 
case,  any  consumer  that  has  been 
ripped  off  by  failure  to  have  this  posi- 
tion? Or.  put  it  another  way,  is  there 
any  evidence  whatsoever  that  the  Sen- 
ator can  point  to  of  the  need  for  this 
amendment? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  The  issue  has 
only  arisen  recently  since  prices  are 
going  down.  They  went  down  the  last 
couple  of  years  as  we  have  talked 
about  previously.  So  that  when  prices 
were  going  down,  that  is  the  only  time 
the  issue  came  up. 

Although  I  do  not  know  all  of  the 
cases  that  were  decided  before  FERC. 
I  can  only  say  if  it  is  right,  put  it  in 
the  law.  If  there  is  no  applicability  to 
it.  what  have  you  lost?  What  have  you 
lost  by  giving  them  that  authority? 

I  just  hope  the  Senator  would  see  fit 
to  accept  the  amendment  rather  than 
making  a  big  to-do  about  it. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Madam  President, 
I  think  the  main  argument  against 
this  amendment  was  just  established.  I 
asked  my  dear  friend  from  Ohio:  Was 
there  any  evidence  whatsoever  to 
which  he  could  point  of  the  need  for 
this  amendment,  a  provision  of  law 
which  has  been  on  the  books  for  51 
years,  governing  the  whole  industry? 
And  I  asked  the  Senator:  Has  there 
ever  been  any  case,  any  evidence  what- 
soever, of  the  need  for  this  amend- 
ment? 

The  Senator  says,  in  fairness.  "No. 
that  the  situation  under  which  this 
amendment  would  come  into  being  has 
only  arisen  lately  because  up  until  re- 
cently prices  were  always  going  up  in- 
stead of  down  and  therefore  this  situa- 
tion would  not  have  arisen." 

First  of  all.  I  would  tell  the  Senator 
that  a  downward  direction  in  prices  is 
not  necessarily  the  only  situation  in 
which  a  reexamination  of  just  and  rea- 
sonable price  might  be  needed. 


However,  Madam  President,  prices 
have  been  going  down  steadily  for 
about  4  years  now.  Surely  4  years  is 
time  enough  to  get  a  body  of  evidence 
of  the  need  for  this  kind  of  amend- 
ment if  it  existed.  Indeed,  if  there  was 
such  evidence,  surely  there  are  groups 
out  there,  consumer  groups  or  what- 
ever, who  could  at  least  write  us  a 
letter  on  the  Energy  Committee  or  at 
least  complain  to  Ralph  Nader  or  the 
Citizens  Labor  Coalition  or  someone 
and  say,  "Give  us  some  relief."  Surely 
there  would  be  that  evidence. 

Madam  President,  we  are  dealing 
with  a  very  complicated  section  of  the 
law  where  there  are  thousands  of  pro- 
ducers and  pipelines  and  LDCs.  local 
distribution  companies,  and  others 
who  rely  upon  the  certainty  of  the 
law.  The  law  must  be  just,  but  it  also 
must  be  certain.  And  for  us  to  come  in 
here  on  a  Thursday  afternoon  and 
undo  51  years  of  settled  law  based  on 
no  record,  no  evidence,  and  just  say, 
"Well,  in  the  Energy  Committee  the 
other  day,  we  passed  some  similar  leg- 
islation dealing  with  electricity.  It 
must  have  been  good  if  the  Energy 
Committee  passed  it,  and  it  dealt  with 
electricity.  If  it  is  good  for  electricity, 
it  must  be  good  for  natural  gas."  That 
kind  of  reasoning.  Madam  President, 
just  does  not  wash. 

Because  there  is  a  fundamental  dif- 
ference in  the  regulatory  scheme  for 
electricity,  which  did  not  involve  the 
original  determination  of  just  and  rea- 
sonable rates,  and  natural  gas,  which 
did  involve  that  original  determina- 
tion. 

So  I  think  the  case  is  made.  Madam 
President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  In  response  to 
my  friend  from  Louisiana.  I  find  that 
there  are  at  least  two  cases  we  know 
of,  one  is  called  ANR— I  do  not  know 
what  that  stands  for.  The  other  is 
called  Bear  Creek  Storage.  They  are 
pending.  They  have  been  dragged  out 
for  years.  And  I  am  told  there  are 
other  cases  presently  at  FERC  to 
which  this  principle  would  apply. 

Without  this  amendment,  FERC 
would  not  have  authority  to  order  a 
refund.  With  it,  they  would  if  they 
deemed  it  the  right  thing  to  do.  So  I 
would  say  that  there  are  cases,  but  I 
did  not  know  the  name  previously.  I 
have  told  my  colleagues  of  two.  I  am 
told  there  are  many,  many  others. 
There  are  a  lot  of  companies.  The 
companies  are  dragging  them  out 
knowing  full  well  cathat  they  are 
never  going  to  have  to  make  a  refund 
and  that  is  all  this  matter  is  about. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Madam  President, 
I  think  our  argument  is  made.  I  would 
therefore  move  to  table  and  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 


Is 


The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER, 
there  further  debate? 

There  being  no  further  debate,  the 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  to  lay 
on  the  table  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Biden]  and  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Kennedy]  are  necessari- 
ly absent. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Lugar]  and 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Pack- 
wood]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gore).  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
in  the  Chamber  who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced,  yeas  53. 
nays  43,  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  85  Leg.] 


Armstronc 

Bent-sen 

BinKaman 

Bond 

Borcn 

Bosch*  ilz 

Bri'aiix 

Biirdirk 

Biirn.s 

Byrd 

Chafpf 

Cochran 

Conrad 

Danforlh 

DcConcini 

Dixon 

Dole 

Domcnici 


Adams 

Bauriis 

Bradley 

Bryan 

Bumpers 

Coals 

Cohrn 

Cranslon 

D  Amalo 

Da.schl(' 

Dodd 

Durcnbrrwcr 

Exon 

Graham 

Gras-sley 


Bidcn 

Ki'nncdy 


YEAS-53 

Ford 

Fowler 

Gam 

Glenn 

Gore 

Gorton 

Gramm 

Hatch 

Hatfield 

Heflin 

Helms 

Hollmt^s 

Johnston 

Loll 

Mack 

Mat.sunaga 

McCain 

McClure 

NAYS-43 

Harkin 

Heiriz 

Humphrey 

Inoiiye 

Jeffords 

Ka-ssebaum 

Kasten 

Kerrey 

Kerry 

Kohl 

Lautenborg 

Li'ahy 

Le\  in 

Lieberman 

Met/enbaum 


McConnell 

Murkowski 

Nickles 

Niinn 

Robb 

Rockefeller 

Roth 

San  ford 

Shelby 

Simpson 

Stevens 

Symms 

Thurmond 

Wallop 

Warner 

WiKson 

Wlrth 


Mikulski 

Mitchell 

Moynihan 

Pell 

Pres.sler 

Pryor 

Reid 

RicRle 

Rudman 

Sarbanes 

Sa.sser 

Simon 

Specter 


NOT  VOTING-4 

Lutjar 
Pack\^ood 


So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
amendment  No.  145  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  move  to  reconsid- 
er the  vote  by  which  the  motion  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  come  to  order. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  while 
deliberations  go  on  with  regard  to  the 
bill,  let  me  make  a  few  brief  remarks 
about  the  bill.  I  have  not  done  so  in 
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the  debate.  Five  minutes  certainly 
would  be  appropriate  although  I  know 
there  is  no  time  limit,  but  that  would 
give  everyone  a  sense  of  confidence  as 
I  speak! 

I  think  we  have  to  remain  focused 
on  just  what  it  is  we  are  trying  to  do. 
This  Senate,  by  this  bill,  is  not  reopen- 
ing the  entire  policy  debate  that  we 
had  in  1978  with  the  Natural  Gas 
Policy  Act  when  we  deregulated  the 
price  for  the  majority  of  the  natural 
gas  that  this  country  produces. 

At  that  time,  we  argued— boy,  did  we 
argue— about  deregulation,  we  argued 
about  free  markets,  we  argued  about 
consumer  rights  and  about  the  profit 
motive,  and  our  trust  of  those  in  the 
industry  and  the  mentality  of  the  nat- 
ural gas  producers.  We  dealt  with  all 
of  that.  And  then  we  decided  to  de- 
regulate most  of  the  gas  in  this  coun- 
try. Consumers  have  not  suffered 
since  that  time.  In  fact,  consumers 
have  ended  up  paying  more  money  for 
the  categories  of  gas  that  are  still  reg- 
ulated than  they  would  have  paid  if 
the  free  market  system  was  working 
and  market  prices  had  been  charged 
for  the  product. 

Now,  where  were  the  defenders  of 
consumers  during  the  last  couple  of 
years  when  this  was  the  situation? 
Were  they  defending  consumers?  No, 
they  were  not.  They  were  not  defend- 
ing the  consumers  of  America  because 
that  is  not  the  issue  here,  and  none  of 
us  in  this  body,  those  of  us  from  pro- 
ducing States  or  not,  would  purposely 
legislate  to  stick  it  to  the  consumers  of 
America,  because  those  consumers  also 
have  another  title  in  our  unique  par- 
lance. They  are  called  constituents. 
They  are  people  who  vote  for  us  and 
people  we  represent. 

In  1978  this  country  agreed  to 
supply  and  demand,  and  they  agreed  it 
works.  It  works  in  our  economy,  and 
this  economic  system  should  be  al- 
lowed to  work  for  our  natural  gas  in- 
dustry. Certain  categories  of  gas— old 
gas,  stripper  gas— were  still  subject  to 
the  controls,  but  now  it  is  time  to  de- 
regulate all  of  the  natural  gas  prices. 

None  of  us  know  what  will  occur,  ob- 
viously, on  down  the  road,  if  prices 
will  soar  or  if  they  will  plummet.  We 
find  that  terrible  inconsistency  with 
regard  to  crude  oil  in  the  producing 
States.  If  any  of  us  could  do  that  type 
of  divining,  we  would  certainly  not 
have  permitted  the  bust  which  came 
to  my  State  and  the  States  of  others, 
that  hit  all  of  us  in  the  producing 
States  in  1986. 

No  one  can  predict  what  will  happen 
to  prices  or  what  will  happen  to  the 
demand  for  natural  gas,  if  it  is  con- 
trolled or  decontrolled.  What  we  do 
know  is  that  in  the  last  11  years  the 
free  market  system  has  worked  very 
well  as  it  has  established  the  prices  for 
the  majority  of  the  gas  that  is  pro- 
duced in  this  country.  It  is  not  always 
as  high  as  the  producers  might  like 


but  it  reflects  the  market,  and  that  is 
something  I  think  all  of  us  would  deal 
with  and  appreciate  and  respect.  I  do 
not  say  this  because  the  producers  in 
my  State  are  bashing  my  door  down 
for  this  bill,  because  they  are  not. 
Indeed,  they  are  not,  because  Wyo- 
ming mostly  has  new  gas,  so  described, 
gas  that  has  already  been  deregulated. 
I  say  this  because  I  have  watched 
and  observed  our  natural  gas  industry, 
and  I  can  see  economic  trends.  I  hope 
to  see  what  works  and  what  does  not 
work,  and  who  is  affected  and  if  they 
are  adversely  affected.  I  do  not  see  the 
people  in  this  Nation  are  going  to  be 
adversely  affected  by  allowing  the  free 
market  to  establish  the  prices  for  the 
remaining  tiers  of  gas  that  are  still 
controlled. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  hope  we  can  go 
beyond  all  of  these  amendments  and 
this  unnecessary  delay.  It  is  clear  that 
the  vast  majority  of  the  Senators  from 
every  area  of  this  Nation  support  de- 
control. I  certainly  hope  that  we 
might  see  that  happen  in  short  fash- 
ion here,  and  get  on  with  the  other  se- 
rious issues  of  the  day. 

This  bill  passed  rather  overwhelm- 
ingly in  the  House.  There  is  no  real 
reason— there  may  be  other  reasons— 
but  no  real  reason  why  it  should  be  de- 
layed. I  suggest  that  the  sooner  we 
close  off  the  activity  and  move  on  with 
it,  we  will  have  put  out  of  commission 
an  absurd  situation.  When  we  deregu- 
lated crude  oil  nothing  bad  has  hap- 
pened. Under  natural  gas  deregula- 
tion, we  will  finish  this  and  we  will 
have  the  same  result.  We  will  always 
be  attentive  to  the  consumer.  We 
never  fail  to  do  that.  That  is  probably 
one  of  the  things  we  do  here  with  the 
greatest  of  skill— protect  the  consum- 
ers. 

So  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  produce 
the  legislation,  and  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  EXON  addressed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
senior  Senator  from  Nebraska  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  as  one 
who  has  fought  for  years  to  protect 
natural  gas  consumers  I  must  express 
reservations  about  H.R.  1722,  the  Nat- 
ural Gas  Wellhead  Decontrol  Act.  I 
also  have  misgivings  about  the  speed 
with  which  this  bill  has  moved 
through  Congress.  We  have  seen  de- 
control legislation  sail  through  the 
House  with  almost  lightening  speed 
and  the  Senate  is  not  far  behind. 

Since  1978,  the  decontrol  of  old  gas 
has  been  considered  a  dangerous  and 
expensive  proposition  to  those  of  us 
looking  out  for  gas  consumers.  And  for 
years  we  were  able  to  preserve  the  deal 
that  was  struck  in  the  Natural  Gas 
Policy  Act  of  1978  that  created  old  and 
new  gas.  Unfortunately,  it  appears 
those  days  are  over. 

This  measure  is  better  in  some  re- 
spects than  previous  attempts  in  this 
area.  It  obviously  has  been  written  to 


better  conform  with  what  many  of  us 
have  worked  for  to  protect  consumers. 
My  eventual  vote  on  final  passage  will 
be  dependent  upon  how  well  the 
Senate  in  debate  seriously  addresses 
some  questionable  issues. 

The  price  fly-ups  predicted  under 
partial  decontrol  have  not  materialzed 
as  many  within  the  industry  predicted. 
And  most  industry  experts  now  pre- 
dict, as  a  practical  matter,  that  pas- 
sage of  this  bill  will  have  less  impact 
on  the  nationwide  average  price  of  gas 
in  the  next  decade  than  other  market 
factors. 

Those  projections,  however,  do  not 
make  gas  decontrol  any  easier  to  swal- 
low. Without  producers  clamoring  for 
decontrol,  the  likelihood  is  slim  that 
the  Senate  will  revisit  other  natural 
gas  issues  in  a  meaningful  way  for 
years  to  come. 

Producers,  pipelines,  distributors,  in- 
dustrial users,  and  end-use  consumers 
each  have  different  fish  to  fry  in  this 
debate.  They  all  have  a  legitimate 
point  of  view.  This  bill  and  the  one 
passed  by  the  House  satisfy  most  of 
those  groups,  but  they  fail  to  resolve  a 
number  of  contentious  issues.  Of  pri- 
mary concern  to  me  is  the  manner  in 
which  gas  pipelines  renegotiate  con- 
tracts in  anticipation  of  decontrol. 

While  the  bill  provides  roughly  3 
years  for  negotiations  between  pipe- 
lines and  producers,  it  is  silent  on  the 
treatment  of  several  contractual  prob- 
lems that  threaten  some  Nebraska  gas 
consumers.  If  everyone's  crystal  balls 
had  been  better.  I  doubt  those  con- 
tracts would  ever  have  been  signed. 
But  lots  of  them  were  signed  all  across 
the  country  during  the  energy  crisis  of 
the  1970's  and  now  they  could  come 
home  to  roost. 

I  intend  to  support  modifications  to 
this  legislation  which  would  address 
those  contract  problems.  Improve- 
ments to  the  bill  are  justified. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  take  a  care- 
ful look  at  all  of  the  amendments  that 
are  offered. 

I  thank  the  Chair.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  What 
is  the  will  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 


EXECUTIVE  CALENDAR 
Mr.    MITCHELL.    Mr.    President, 
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Senate  proceed  to  executive  session  to 
consider  the  following  nominations: 
Calendar  Item  163,  Bryce  L.  Harlow, 
to  be  a  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury;  Calendar  Item  164,  Kenneth 
W.  Gideon,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury;  Calendar  Item 
165,  Gerald  L.  Olson,  to  be  an  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services;  and  Reggie  B.  Walton,  to  be 
an  Associate  Director  of  National 
Drug  Control  Policy,  reported  today 
by  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent  the 
nominees  be  confirmed  en  bloc,  that 
any  statements  appear  in  the  Record 
as  if  read,  that  the  motions  to  recon- 
sider be  laid  upon  the  table  en  bloc, 
and  that  the  President  be  immediately 
notified  of  the  Senate's  action. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The    nominations    considered    and 
confirmed  en  bloc  are  as  follows: 
Department  of  the  Treasury 

Bryce  L.  Harlow,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Kenneth  W.  Gideon,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
Gerald  L.  Olson,  of  Minnesota,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services. 

Executive  Office  of  the  President 
Reggie  B.  Walton,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  l>e  Associate  Director  for  Nation- 
al Drug  Control  Policy. 

statements  on  the  nomination  of  REGGIE  B. 
WALTON 

•  Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning,  the  Judiciary  Committee  ap- 
proved—without dissent— the  nomina- 
tion of  Judge  Reggie  B.  Walton  to  be 
the  first  Associate  Director  for  State 
and  Local  Affairs  in  the  Office  of  Na- 
tional Drug  Control  Policy— the  so- 
called  drug  czar's  office. 

Mr.  President,  when  my  colleagues 
and  I  wrote  the  drug  director  statute, 
we  created  a  national  drug  director, 
who  is  responsible  for  writing  a  na- 
tional drug  strategy.  We  did  so  be- 
cause the  drug  crisis  is  one  of  the  few 
problems  that  is  truly  national  and 
international  in  scope,  but  primarily 
local  in  impact. 

That's  why  my  colleagues  and  I  cre- 
ated the  Associate  Director's  posi- 
tion—to ensure  that  the  views  and  ex- 
pertise of  State  and  local  officials  are 
reflected  in  the  national  strategy. 

The  position  to  which  Judge  Walton 
goes  is  entirely  new,  and  his  actions 
will  set  precedents  that  guide  the  ac- 
tions of  his  successors  for  years  to 
come.  Because  this  office  is  new,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  committee's  responsibil- 
ity in  reviewing  this  nomination  was 
twofold: 

First,  to  determine  whether  Judge 
Walton,  based  on  his  background  and 
experience,  is  the  right  man  for  this 
Job;  and 


Second,  I  wanted  to  establish  clearly 
what  Congress  intended  for  that  job  to 
be. 

Regarding  the  first  issue,  I  think 
Judge  Walton  is  qualified  to  hold  this 
position.  He  has  extensive  practical  ex- 
perience—as a  local  public  defender, 
prosecutor,  and  trial  judge.  And  he 
has  demonstrated  his  concern  about 
the  local  impact  of  drug  abuse  by  play- 
ing an  active  role  in  community  drug- 
fighting  efforts  in  the  District. 

As  I  stated  at  the  outset  of  the  hear- 
ing, I  think  Judge  Walton's  job  entails 
three  basic  responsibilities: 

First,  to  ensure  that  State  and  local 
officials  have  input  into  the  develop- 
ment of  the  national  strategy;  second, 
to  make  sure  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  a  reliable  partner  in  the  na- 
tional campaign  against  drugs;  and 
third,  to  challenge  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  the  private  sector  to  do 
more  to  fight  drugs. 

Based  on  Judge  Walton's  responses 
to  oral  and  written  questions,  I  believe 
that  he  has  a  similar  understanding  of 
the  job.  In  response  to  my  written 
question.  Judge  Walton  stated: 

Based  on  my  discussions  with  Dr.  Bennett. 
I  can  tell  you  that  I  will  play  an  integral 
role  in  drafting  the  national  strategy.  My 
task  will  be  to  bring  the  expertise  and 
knowledge  of  State  and  local  officials  to 
bear  on  the  strategy  so  that  their  views  are 
represented.  Dr.  Bennett  and  I  believe  that 
these  State  and  local  officials  have  the  real 
hands-on  expertise  on  this  i.ssue  and  it 
would  be  foolish  to  neglect  their  input. 

On  substantive  drug  policy  matters. 
Judge  Walton's  answers  were— under- 
siandably— vague.  It  would  be  unrea- 
sonable to  expect  Judge  Walton  to 
make  recommendations  or  commit- 
ments on  specific  programs  before  he 
takes  office.  I  do  expect,  however,  that 
in  developing  the  first  national  strate- 
gy. Judge  Walton  will  identify  specific 
programs  work,  how  much  they  will 
cost  and  how  long  it  will  take  to  put 
them  in  place  for  each  of  the  major 
State  and  local  components  of  the  na- 
tional strategy. 

Finally,  I  was  encouraged  about 
Judge  Walton's  statements  on  the 
staffing  of  his  office.  As  I  stated  in  the 
hearing,  I  am  concerned  about  the  ini- 
tial budget  request  that  Dr.  Bennett 
submitted  to  Congress.  The  request 
called  for  64  full-time  positions;  how- 
ever, only  14  positions  were  earmarked 
for  the  two  deputies  and  associate  di- 
rector combined,  which  could  seriously 
hinder  the  ability  of  the  deputies  and 
associate  director  to  be  actively  in- 
volved in  the  drafting  of  the  strategy. 

Judge  Walton  told  the  committee 
that  Dr.  Bennett  indicated  that  he 
would  allocate  13  or  14  staff  positions 
to  the  Associate  Director's  Office, 
which  should  provide  sufficient  staff- 
ing. In  addition.  Judge  Walton  stated 
that  he  was  seriously  considering 
using  his  authority  to  accept  detailees 
from  State  and  local  agencies  to  work 
in   his  office,  which  would  not  only 


provide  direct  State  and  local  input 
into  the  office,  but  also  bolster  the  ex- 
perience and  expertise  of  the  staff  in 
his  office. 

Judge  Walton  has  been  nominated 
to  one  of  the  most  important  positions 
in  the  Federal  Government.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  drug  director  statute  will 
largely  rest  on  his  ability  to  forge  a 
partnership  between  Federal,  State, 
and  local  governments  in  fighting 
drugs.  And  I  pledge  my  full  support  to 
Judge  Walton  and  Dr.  Bennett  in 
making  this  new  office  achieve  this 
goal. 

Based  on  the  committee's  review  of 
Judge  Walton's  background  and  expe- 
rience, and  on  his  responses  to  exten- 
sive oral  and  written  questions,  I  be- 
lieve that  Judge  Walton  is  qualified  to 
lead  this  office  and  urge  my  colleagues 
to  vote  in  favor  of  Judge  Walton's 
nomination.* 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  voice  my  strong  support 
for  Judge  Reggie  Walton,  President 
Bush's  nominee  to  be  Associate  Direc- 
tor for  National  Drug  Control  Policy. 

Judge  Walton  received  his  bachelor 
of  arts  degree  from  West  Virginia 
State  College  in  1971.  In  1974,  he  grad- 
uated from  American  University, 
Washington  College  of  Law.  From 
1974-76,  he  served  as  a  staff  attorney 
with  the  Defender  Association  of 
Philadelphia.  Judge  Walton  then 
served  as  an  assistant  United  States 
attorney  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
from  1976-81.  He  has  served  as  an  as- 
sociate judge  for  the  Superior  Court  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  since  1981. 

As  Associate  Director,  Judge  Walton 
will  head  the  Bureau  of  State  and 
Local  Affairs.  In  this  capacity  he  will 
be  required  to  provide  high-level  at- 
tention to  the  needs  and  views  of  State 
and  local  drug  control  officials.  This 
requirement  will  be  particularly  im- 
portant in  preparing  the  State  and 
local  component  of  the  national  drug 
control  strategy. 

Mr.  President,  the  task  of  strength- 
ening and  fostering  the  cooperation 
needed  among  all  agencies  involved  in 
drug  enforcement  will  not  be  an  easy 
one.  I  am  confident,  however,  that 
with  the  President's  nomination  of 
Judge  Walton,  the  office  of  National 
Drug  Control  Policy  will  have  the  ex- 
perience of  an  individual  who  will  be 
of  tremendous  assistance  in  accom- 
plishing this  endeavor. 

I  feel  that  Judge  Walton  will  serve 
with  distinction  as  Associate  Director 
for  National  Drug  Control  Policy  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  his  con- 
firmation. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  return  to  legislative  session. 
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DIRECTING  THE  SENATE  LEGAL 
COUNSEL  TO  TAKE  CERTAIN 
ACTION 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  Senator  Dole  and  myself,  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  resolution  directing 
the  Senate  Legal  Counsel  to  provide 
representation  for  the  acting  Public 
Printer  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  resolution  (S.  Res.  143)  directing  ttie 
Senate  Legal  Counsel  to  represent  the 
acting  Public  Printer  in  the  Honorable 
Alcee  L.  Hastings.  United  States  District 
Judge  V.  The  United  States  Senate,  et  al. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
majority  leader? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President, 
Senate  Resolution  141,  which  was 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  June  2, 
1989,  directs  the  Senate  Legal  Counsel 
to  represent  the  Senate,  the  Impeach- 
ment Trial  Committee,  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  in  Judge  Hastings' 
action  in  the  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  challenging  the 
impeachment  proceedings  against  him. 
Judge  Hastings  has  also  named  the 
Acting  Public  Printer  as  a  defendant 
to  enjoin  him  from  printing  the  com- 
mittee's proceedings.  Judge  Hastings  is 
additionally  requesting  an  injunction 
against  the  printing  of  any  proceed- 
ings that  are  conducted  before  the  full 
Senate  on  Impeachment  articles  I 
through  XV  and  XVII. 

The  Acting  Public  Printer  has  re- 
quested that  the  Senate  authorize  the 
Senate  Legal  Counsel  to  represent  him 
in  this  action,  together  with  the 
Senate  defendants,  as  the  Government 
Printing  Office's  sole  function  in  this 
matter  is  to  support  the  Senate  in  any 
printing  that  it  requires  for  the  pend- 
ing impeachment.  This  resolution 
would  provide  that  authorization. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 
The  resolution  (S.  Res.  143),  with  its 
preamble,  reads  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  143 
Whereas,  in  the  case  of   The  Honorable 
Alcee   L.    Hastings.    United   States   District 
Judge  V.  The  United  States  Senate,  et  al..  No. 
89-1602,  pending  in  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
plaintiff    has    named    as    defendants    the 
Senate;  the  Impeachment  Trial  Committee 
that  has  been  appointed  pursuant  to  Senate 
Resolution  38,  101st  Congress,  and  Rule  XI 
of  the  Rules  of  Procedure  and  Practice  in 
the  Senate  When  Sittmg  on  Impeachment 
Trials;  Walter  J.  Stewart,  the  Secretary  of 


the    Senate;    and    Joseph    E.    Jenifer,    the 
Acting  Public  Printer  of  the  United  Slates; 

Whereas,  by  Senate  Resolution  141  of  the 
101st  Congress,  the  Senate  has  directed  the 
Senate  Legal  Counsel  to  represent  the 
United  States  Senate,  the  Impeachment 
Trial  Committee,  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  in  this  action; 

Whereas,  the  complaint  states  that  the 
plaintiff  will  be  .seeking  an  injunction  to  re- 
strain the  Acting  Public  Printer  "from 
printing  or  distributing  any  records,  tran- 
sci'ipts,  orders  or  reports  submitted  by  or  on 
behalf  of  the  Impeachment  Trial  Commit- 
tee or.  with  respect  to  Article  I  through  XV 
and  Article  XVII.  by  or  on  behalf  of  the 
Senate"; 

Whereas,  the  Acting  Public  Printer  has  re- 
quested that  the  Senate  authorize  the 
Senate  Legal  Counsel  to  represent  him  in 
this  proceeding  together  with  the  Senate 
defendants; 

Whereas,  pursuant  to  section  708(c)  of  the 
Ethics  in  Government  Act  of  1978.  2  U.S.C. 
288g(c)  (1982).  the  Senate  may  direct  the 
Senate  Legal  Counsel  to  perform  such  other 
duties  consistent  with  the  statutory  author- 
ity of  the  Senate  Legal  Counsel  as  the 
Senate  may  direct;  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate  Legal  Counsel 
is  directed  to  represent  Joseph  E.  Jenifer, 
the  Acting  Public  Printer  of  the  United 
Stales,  in  the  case  of  The  Honorable  Alcee  L. 
Hastings.  United  Stales  Dislnct  Judge  v. 
The  United  Slates  Senate,  el  al. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 


REFERRAL  OF  JOINT 
RESOLUTION 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  calendar 
item  number  61,  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 135,  which  establishes  the  Nation- 
al Commission  on  Human  Resources 
Development,  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  CALENDAR 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  ON 
CERTAIN  PROJECTS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  calendar  item  number  72, 
S.  750,  a  bill  to  extend  the  time  limita- 
tion of  the  development  for  certain 
hydroelectric  projects. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  750)  extending  time  limitations 
on  certain  projects. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
majority  leader? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 


AMENDMENT  NO.  146 

(Purpose:  To  extend  the  deadline  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  certain  licensed  hydroelec- 
tric project  in  Washington) 
Mr.   McCLURE.    Mr.   President,   on 

behalf  of  Senators  Gorton  and  Adams, 

I  send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 

ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  McClure]. 

(for  himself.  Mr.  Gorton,  and  Mr.  Adams). 

proposes  an  amendment  numbered  146. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  1.  line  6.  and  on  page  2.  line  5, 
insert  "2833."  between  the  word  "num- 
bered" and  the  number  "4204"; 

On  page  2.  line  2,  before  the  word  "sec- 
tion", insert  "such";  and 

On  page  2.  line  19.  before  the  word 
"under",  insert  the  following:  "concerning 
projects  4204,  4659.  and  4660". 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  rise  together  with  my  colleague  from 
Washington  State,  Senator  Adams,  in 
offering  an  amendment  that  would  au- 
thorize the  Federal  Energy  Regula- 
tory Commission  [FERC]  to  extend 
the  deadline,  under  the  Federal  Power 
Act,  for  the  commencement  of  con- 
struction of  the  Cowlitz  Falls  hydro- 
electric project  on  the  Cowlitz  River  in 
Lewis  County,  WA.  The  project  has  an 
authorized  generating  capacity  of  70 
megawatts  and  is  expected  to  produce 
an  average  of  261,000  megawatt-hours 
of  electric  energy  annually.  At  that 
rate  the  project  would  save  the  equiva- 
lent of  about  428,600  barrels  of  oil  or 
120,800  tons  of  coal  per  year. 

The  FERC  issued  a  license  for  the 
Cowlitz  Falls  project  to  Public  Utility 
District  No.  1  of  Lewis  County  [PUD] 
in  June  1986.  Prior  to  being  licensed, 
the  project  underwent  extensive  anal- 
ysis and  was  the  subject  of  full-blown 
environmental  impact  statements  at 
both  the  State  and  Federal  levels.  All 
pertinent  fish,  wildlife,  and  environ- 
mental resource  agencies  concurred  in 
the  licensing  of  the  project.  Indeed, 
the  project  is  expected  to  have  a  net 
beneficial  impact  on  fishery  resources 
as  it  may  represent  the  only  feasible 
means  of  restoring  anadromous  fish 
runs  in  the  upper  Cowlitz  River  basin, 
runs  that  were  destroyed  years  ago  by 
the  construction  of  dams  downstream 
of  Cowlitz  Falls.  As  the  result  of  an 
agreement  reached  with  State  fish  and 
wildlife  authorities  and  made  a  condi- 
tion of  the  FERC  license,  the  PUD  has 
designed  the  dam  to  accommodate  the 
future  addition  of  facilities  for  collec- 
tion and  transportation  of  downstream 
migrant  juvenile  salmon. 

Under  the  time  strictures  prescribed 
in  section  13  of  the  Federal  Power  Act, 
the  PUD  must  commence  actual  physi- 
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cal  construction  of  project  works  by 
June  30.  1990.  If  the  PUD  does  not 
start  construction  by  that  date,  the 
FEIRC  will  be  required  to  terminate 
the  license.  As  the  law  presently 
stands,  the  Commission  has  no  discre- 
tion to  extend  the  construction  dead- 
line beyond  June  1990,  even  for  good 
cause. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  our  understand- 
ing that  the  PUD  and  its  engineering 
contractor  have  proceeded  diligently 
to  implement  the  terms  of  the  FERC 
license  and  to  move  forward  with 
project  development.  To  date,  the 
PUD  has  spent  approximately  $10  mil- 
lion on  the  technical,  environmental, 
and  other  planning  necessary  to  bring 
the  project  to  fruition.  It  recently  has 
become  clear,  however,  that  the  public 
interest  would  be  best  served  if  greater 
flexibility  were  allowed  in  timing  the 
project's  construction. 

By  the  time  FERC  issued  the  license 
in  1986,  the  earlier  forecasts  of  region- 
al power  shortages  had  changed  to 
predictions  of  short-term  surpluses. 
The  Commission  examined  the  pro- 
posed project  in  light  of  the  North- 
west Conservation  and  Electric  Power 
Plan  [Regional  Power  Plan]  prepared 
by  the  Northwest  Power  Planning 
Council  [Council].  FERC  found  Cow- 
litz Palls  to  be  both  economically 
sound  and  consistent  with  the  Region- 
al Power  Plan,  which  gives  priority  to 
renewable  resources  projects  over 
other  generation  facilities.  Although 
regional  power  surpluses  were  expect- 
ed to  remain  until  the  early  to  mid- 
1990's.  FERC  observed  that  forecast- 
ing load  growth  is  an  inherently  un- 
certain endeavor  and  concluded  that 
there  may  well  be  a  regional  need  for 
the  project's  output  by  the  time  it 
could  be  placed  into  service— then  pro- 
jected to  be  1991  at  the  earliest.  In  ad- 
dition, the  Cowlitz  Falls  project  would 
help  the  PUD  meet  its  own  system 
load  growth. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  Northwest 
Power  Planning  Council  reexamined 
the  project  in  light  of  the  1989  Supple- 
ment to  the  Regional  Power  Plan  and 
reconfirmed  that  the  Cowlitz  Falls 
project  is  a  cost-effective  resource. 
The  council  observed,  however,  that 
the  project's  value  to  the  region  would 
be  enhanced  if  it  could  be  brought  on 
line  sometime  after  the  currently  pro- 
jected in-service  date  of  1993.  The 
council  also  expressed  concern  over 
the  potential  for  substantial  rate  im- 
pacts to  Lewis  County  ratepayers  if 
the  project  is  developed  solely  by  the 
PUD.  The  council  noted  that  these 
rate  impacts  could  be  mitigated  if  the 
costs,  risks,  and  benefits  of  the  project 
were  shared  with  other  utilities,  and 
urged  the  PUD  to  pursue  that  option. 
Consistent  with  the  council's  observa- 
tions, the  PUD  has  been  engaged  in  a 
good  faith  effort  to  address  that  con- 
cern. Besides  taking  steps  to  meet  the 
council's  concerns,  the  PUD  has  also 


worked  to  meet  the  concerns  of  the 
State  Department  of  Ecology  and 
other  interested  parties. 

Despite  the  council's  excellent  work 
in  load  forecasting  and  power  re- 
sources planning,  fluctuating  demand 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  changing 
regulatory  requirements  make  it  very 
difficult  for  utilities  like  the  Lewis 
County  PUD  to  plan,  time,  market, 
and  finance  new  power  generation  fa- 
cilities. These  difficulties  are  exacer- 
bated in  the  case  of  hydroelectric  fa- 
cilities such  as  Cowlitz  Falls  by  the 
time  constraints  for  commencing  con- 
struction under  section  13  of  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Act.  It  would  be  a  shame  if 
the  PUD  and  its  ratepayers  were 
forced  to  forfeit  years  of  planning  and 
millions  of  dollars  in  development  cost 
due  to  conditions  beyond  its  control. 
There  is  wide  consensus  that  Cowlitz 
Falls  is  a  clean,  valuable,  and  needed 
resource— the  only  questions  remain- 
ing are  when  it  will  be  most  needed 
and  how  its  costs  and  benefits  should 
be  shared. 

Mr.  President,  as  stated  before,  this 
amendment  would  give  FERC  the  au- 
thority to  extend  the  deadline  for 
commencing  construction  of  the  Cow- 
litz Palls  project— in  addition  to  the 
three  Arkansas  projects  already  cov- 
ered by  S.  750— by  a  maximum  of 
three  additional  2-year  periods  beyond 
the  time  currently  authorized,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  good  faith,  due  dili- 
gence, and  public  interest  standards  of 
the  Federal  Power  Act.  In  determining 
whether  extensions  under  this  amend- 
ment are  in  the  public  interest,  it  is 
expected  that  FERC  will  take  into  ac- 
count the  regional  power  supply  situa- 
tion as  reported  by  the  Northwest 
Power  Planning  Council  in  its  periodic 
updates  of  the  Regional  Power  Plan. 
Nothing  in  the  amendment  is  intended 
to  detract  from  any  discretionary  au- 
thority FERC  may  presently  have  to 
extend  time  periods  for  completion  of 
project  construction  or  for  acquisition 
of  necessary  property  rights. 

I  would  again  like  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  the  Senate  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  Committee  chair- 
man, Senator  Johnston,  and  the  rank- 
ing minority  member.  Senator 
McClure,  for  their  assistance  in  this 
matter  and  particularly  to  Senator 
Bumpers  who  has  kindly  agreed  to 
allow  this  amendment  to  his  legisla- 
tion. Additionally,  I  would  express  my 
appreciation  to  the  Senate  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  Committee  staff  and 
Senator  Bumpers'  staff  for  their  work. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  146)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  further  amendments?  If  not,  the 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 
S.  750 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  not 
withstanding  the  time  limitations  of  section 
13  of  the  Federal  Power  Act.  the  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission  upon  the 
request  of  the  licensees  for  FERC  projects 
numbered  2833.  4204,  4659,  and  4660  (and 
after  reasonable  notice)  is  authorized,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  good  faith,  due  diligence, 
and  public  interest  requirements  of  such 
section  13  and  the  Commission's  procedures 
under  such  section,  to  extend: 

(1)  the  time  required  for  commencement 
of  construction  of  projects  numbered  2833. 
4204.  4659.  and  4660  for  up  to  a  maximum  of 
three  consecutive  two-year  periods  for  each 
such  project. 

(2)  the  time  required  for  completion  of 
construction  of  such  projects  for  a  reasona- 
ble period  not  to  exceed  five  years  after 
commencement  of  construction  of  each 
project,  and 

(3)  the  time  required  for  the  licensees  to 
acquire  the  real  property  required  for  such 
projects  for  a  period  of  up  to  five  years  from 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

The  authorization  for  issuing  extensions 
under  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  this  section 
shall  terminate  three  years  after  enactment 
of  this  Act.  The  Commission  may  consoli- 
date requests  concerning  projects  4204. 
4659.  and  4660  under  this  Act. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  Nos.  83  and  84 
en  bloc;  that  the  joint  resolutions  be 
read  a  third  time;  that  the  resolutions 
be  deemed  passed  or  agreed  to  en  bloc; 
that  the  preambles  to  the  resolutions 
be  considered  agreed  to;  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  the  adoption  of  these 
resolutions  en  bloc  be  in  order  and  be 
laid  upon  the  table. 

1  further  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  consideration  of  these  items 
appear  individually  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


BICENTENNIAL  OP  THE  U.S. 
CUSTOMS  SERVICE 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  151) 
to  honor  the  U.S.  Customs  Service  on 
the  200th  anniversary  of  its  establish- 
ment, was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution  and  the  pream- 
ble, are  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  151 

Whereas  July  31,  1989,  marks  the  two 
hundredth   anniversary  of  the  signing  by 
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President  George  Washington  of  legislation 
establishing  the  United  States  Customs 
Service; 

Whereas  the  controls  on  imports  and  ex- 
ports and  on  shipping  and  trade,  deemed  es- 
sential by  the  founders  of  the  Republic, 
would  have  been  impossible  without  imple- 
mentation by  an  honest,  resourceful,  and  ef- 
ficient United  States  Customs  Service: 

Whereas  the  Collector  of  Customs,  the 
Customs  House,  and  the  Customs  officer 
have  stood  for  two  hundred  years  as  the 
symbols  of  Federal  authority  in  the  ports 
and  on  the  waterfronts: 

Whereas  after  two  hundred  years  the  ever 
more  complex  demands  of  our  economy  and 
our  civilization  require  the  United  States 
Customs  Service  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment to  remain  alert  and  ready  to  perform 
on  short  notice  a  widening  variety  of  tasks: 

Whereas  the  men  and  women  of  the 
United  States  Customs  Service  have  been 
the  first  line  of  defense  against  the  entry 
into  the  United  States  of  illicit  drugs  and 
other  contraband  goods: 

Whereas  the  United  States  Customs  Serv- 
ice has  safeguarded  the  economic  well  being 
of  the  Nation  against  unfair  trade  practices 
and  infringement  of  intellectual  property 
rights: 

Whereas  the  United  States  Customs  Serv- 
ice, established  by  the  fifth  Act  of  the  First 
Congress,  is  one  of  the  oldest  Federal  agen- 
cies: and 

Whereas  the  United  States  Customs  Serv- 
ice was  the  source  of  the  establishment  of 
many  Federal  agencies,  is  the  principal 
United  States  border  agency,  and  enforces 
all  laws  of  the  United  States  at  our  border; 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatiiyes  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  United 
States  Customs  Service  be  honored  and  con- 
gratulated on  the  two  hundredth  anniversa- 
ry of  its  establishment  and  that  the  men 
and  women  of  the  United  States  Customs 
Service  be  commended  on  their  continued 
hard  worlt  and  dedication. 
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AGREEMENT        BETWEEN        THE 
UNITED     STATES     AND     JAPAN 
CONCERNING     THE     SEMICON- 
DUCTOR MARKET 
The  resolution  (S.  Res.  119)  concern- 
ing the  1986  agreement  between  the 
United  States  and  Japan  regarding  the 
Japanese  semiconductor  market,  was 
considered. 


irks   the   two 
e  signing  by 


JAPAN'S  CONTINUING  VIOLA- 
TION OF  THE  UNITED  STATES- 
JAPAN  SEMICONDUCTOR 
AGREEMENT 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  again  must  turn  its  attention 
to  a  problem  that  long  ago  should 
have  been  resolved.  Indeed,  the  prob- 
lem was  resolved  by  the  signing  of  an 
agreement.  Unfortunately,  the  other 
party  has  not  met  the  letter  or  the 
spirit  of  the  terms  of  the  agreement. 

Mr.  President,  the  problem  is  fair 
trade  in  semiconductors,  and  the  other 
party  is  Japan. 

From  Japan's  conduct,  one  is  re- 
minded of  the  actions  of  a  drug  addict. 
In  this  instance,  Japan's  addiction  is 
predatory  trade  practices,  and  despite 


its  continuing  promises  to  reform,  it 
cannot  kick  the  habit. 

Yes,  it  stopped  dumping  chips  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad,  but  it  still 
will  not  open  its  markets  to  U.S.  com- 
puter chips,  for  it  is  apparently  unwill- 
ing to  face  the  reality  of  free  and  fair 
trade. 

The  ultimate  solution  to  someone's 
addiction  when  he  is  unwilling  to  kick 
the  habit  on  his  own  is  to  be  totally  in- 
tolerant of  the  addict's  behavior. 

With  drug  addicts,  we  send  them  to 
treatment,  and  that  failing,  we  lock 
them  up.  With  Japan,  we  tried  treat- 
ment, in  the  form  of  a  negotiated  set- 
tlement. When  that  failed,  we  imposed 
penalties  in  the  form  of  trade  sanc- 
tions. 

The  existing  sanctions  haven't 
worked;  We  are  still  being  victimized 
by  Japan's  reliance  on  unfair  trade. 
Our  only  response  must  be  to  step  up 
the  pressure. 

The  resolution  before  us.  Senate 
Resolution  119,  which  I  introduced 
with  Senator  Heinz  and  a  number  of 
our  colleagues,  puts  the  Senate  again 
on  record  against  Japan's  actions  in 
the  semiconductor  market. 

I  commend  Senator  Heinz  for  his 
work  on  the  resolution.  I  also  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  and  rank- 
ing member  of  the  Finance  Committee 
for  acting  expeditiously  on  the  resolu- 
tion and  bringing  it  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  President,  when  Ambassador 
Hills  recently  announced  the  priority 
countries  under  the  Super  301  provi- 
sions of  our  trade  laws,  she  listed 
Japan,  but  did  not  include  semicon- 
ductors as  one  of  the  targeted  prod- 
ucts—with good  reason. 

Semiconductors  are  already  the  sub- 
ject of  a  301  case,  and  we  need  not 
wait  and  should  not  wait  for  an  addi- 
tional 12  or  18  months  for  Japan  to 
live  up  to  the  terms  of  the  agreement 
that  it  signed.  We  do  not  need  a  new 
trade  case  to  be  started  on  semicon- 
ductors under  Super  301— we  need  res- 
olution of  the  301  case  that  is  starting 
its  fifth  year. 

Ambassador  Hills  noted  in  her  state- 
ment on  the  Super  301  that  semicon- 
ductors remain  a  priority  issue,  and 
Senate  Resolution  119  indicates  the 
Senate's  full  support  for  increased  ef- 
forts and  actions  against  Japan's  con- 
tinuing unfair  practices;  the  House  re- 
cently agreed  to  the  companion  to  the 
Wilson  resolution.  House  Resolution 
146. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The    resolution    (S.    Res.    119)   was 
agreed  to. 
The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 
The  resolution,   with   its  preamble, 
reads  as  follows; 


S.  Res.  119 
Whereas  in   1986  Japan  entered  into  an 
agreement  with  the  United  States  which  in- 
cluded a  provision  to  increase  foreign  access 
to  the  Japanese  semiconductor  market; 

Whereas  the  agreement  envisaged  gradual 
and  steady  growth  of  foreign  producers' 
share  of  the  Japanese  market  from  the  8.5- 
percent  level  in  1986.  until,  by  1991  it  was  to 
exceed  20  percent: 

Whereas  in  1987  the  Senate  found  by  a 
vole  of  93  to  0  that  the  Government  of 
Japan  had  failed  to  meet  the  commitment 
of  the  1986  United  States-Japan  Semicon- 
ductor Agreement,  and  resolved  that  the 
President  should  immediately  take  all  ap- 
propriate and  feasible  actions  under  section 
301  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  to  remedy  and 
prevent  further  violation  of  the  agreement 
by  Japan: 

Whereas  in  early  1987  the  President  found 
that  Japan's  failure  to  abide  by  its  commit- 
ments was  "inconsistent  with  the  provisions 
of,  or  otherwise  denies  benefits  to  the 
United  States  under,  the  (Agreement):  and 
is  unjustifiable  and  unreasonable,  and  con- 
stitutes a  burden  of  restriction  on  United 
Slates  commerce:"  and  in  response,  the 
President  imposed  market  access-related 
sanctions  under  section  301  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974  in  the  amount  of  $165,000,000 
annually; 

Whereas  it  is  now  the  midpoint  of  the 
Agreement  which  should  place  foreign 
market  share  at  above  14  percent,  although 
it  is  currently  only  10.5  percent,  approxi- 
mately the  level  it  has  averaged  for  the  last 
two  decades,  including  the  period  when  im- 
ports into  Japan  were  formally  controlled: 

Whereas  Japans  failure  to  live  up  to  its 
market  access  commitments  has  a  serious 
adverse  effect  on  the  United  States  semicon- 
ductor industry,  costing  United  States  pro- 
ducers an  estimated  $490,000,000  in  lost 
sales  in  1988.  an  amount  projected  to  grow 
to  $1,600,000,000  annually  by  1991; 

Whereas  these  lost  sales  figures  substan- 
tially understate  the  effects  on  employ- 
ment, investment  in  research  and  develop- 
ment, technological  leadership  and  competi- 
tiveness, and  national  security  that  results 
from  lack  of  full  access  to  Japan,  the 
world's  largest  semiconductor  market: 

Whereas  semiconductors  are  the  heart  of 
computer  technology  and  numerous  related 
fields,  such  as  defense  equipment,  work  sta- 
tions, supercomputers,  high-definition  tele- 
vision, robotics,  and  automotive  technology: 
Whereas  the  actions  which  were  the 
object  of  the  1985  section  301  petition  have 
not  changed,  and  Japan  is  currently  still  in 
violation  of  the  agreement  it  entered  into; 

Whereas  former  President  Reagan  stated, 
and  United  States  Trade  Representative 
Hills  recently  reaffirmed,  that  the  sanctions 
would  be  maintained  until  there  was  'firm 
and  continuing  evidence  *  *  *  that  access  to 
the  Japanese  market  has  improved  "; 

Whereas  resolution  of  the  semiconductor 
case  has  important  implications  for  solving 
the  trade  problems  facing  numerous  other 
United  States  industries  in  Japan,  including 
work  stations,  fiber  optics,  supercomputers, 
and  telecommunications: 

Whereas  the  policy  of  resolving  trade  dis- 
putes through  negotiations  is  not  credible  if. 
after  successful  negotiation  of  an  agree- 
ment, the  other  party  fails  to  abide  by  it; 
and 

Whereas  Japan  has  a  strong  interest  in 
maintaining  access  to  the  United  States 
market  for  both  those  current  products 
which  include  semiconductors,  such  as  auto- 
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mobiles  and  consumer  electronic  goods,  and 
in  emerging  technologies,  such  as  high-defi- 
nition television:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate- 
CD  that  Japan  has  not  lived  up  to  the 
terms  of  its  agreement  with  the  United 
States  in  an  area  of  vital  importance  to  our 
Nation's  economic  health  and  national  secu- 
rity: 

(2)  that  the  administration  convey  to  the 
Government  of  Japan  that  its  continuing 
violation  of  the  Agreement  is  unacceptable: 

(3)  that  the  President,  the  United  States 
Trade  Representative,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  seek 
a  prompt  remedy  for  the  violation,  placing 
the  highest  priority  on  obtaining  full  access 
to  the  Japanese  market  for  semiconductors 
in  accordance  with  the  United  States-Japan 
Semiconductor  Agreement;  and 

(4)  that  the  President  and  the  United 
States  Trade  Representative,  pursuant  to 
statute,  take  all  measures  necessary  to 
achieve  compliance  with  the  Agreement. 


CALLING  ON  THE  GOVERNMENT 
OP  VIETNAM  TO  EXPEDITE 
THE  RELEASE  AND  EMIGRA- 
TION OP  ALL  POLITICAL  PRIS- 
ONERS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  be  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  16,  a 
concurrent  resolution  calling  on  the 
Government  of  Vietnam  to  expedite 
the  release  and  emigration  of  all  polit- 
ical prisoners,  and  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  16) 
calling  on  the  Government  of  Vietnam  to 
expedite  the  release  and  emigration  of  all 
political  prisoners. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
majority  leader? 

There  l)eing  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  concurrent 
resolution. 

•  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  14 
years  after  the  end  of  the  Vietnamese 
conflict,  thousands  of  individuals  who 
were  associated  with  the  United 
States-backed  Government  of  South 
Vietnam  face  continued  persecution. 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  16 
sends  an  important  message  to  the 
Government  of  Vietnam  that  we  have 
not  forgotten  the  plight  of  the  reedu- 
cation camp  detainees. 

After  the  fall  of  Saigon  in  1975,  the 
Socialist  Republic  of  Vietnam  estab- 
lished its  infamour  reeducation  camps; 
into  which  it  put  former  officials  and 
military  officers  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese Government,  dissident  intel- 
lectuals, clergymen,  and  others  it  per- 
ceived as  a  threat.  Although  estimates 
vary  greatly,  as  many  as  1  million  Vi- 
etnamese have  been  imprisoned  in 
these  camps  since  1975. 


We  have  a  special  obligation  to  help 
these  persecuted  individuals.  Fortu- 
nately, since  the  mid  1980s,  a  series  of 
large-scale  amnesties  have  resulted  in 
the  release  of  many  of  these  prisoners. 
But  thousands  remain  imprisoned— 
leaving  family  members  to  live  in  con- 
stant fear.  Moreover,  those  who  have 
been  released  have  not  been  allowed  to 
emigrate— despite  Vietnam's  official 
commitment  to  let  them  go. 

In  the  Summer  of  1988,  a  United 
States  delegation,  headed  by  Gen. 
John  Vessey  of  Minnesota,  held  fur- 
ther talks  with  Vietnamese  officials  on 
this  issue.  A  joint  statement  issued  on 
July  15,  1988,  "reaffirmed  the  policy 
of  the  Socialist  Republic  of  Vietnam 
that  released  detainees  and  their  close 
family  members  would  be  permitted  to 
emigrate  overseas  if  they  so  desired. " 
Not  long  after  this  statement  was 
issued,  however,  the  Vietnamese  back- 
tracked and  unilaterally  suspended 
talks  on  implementing  this  agreement. 
Sadly,  there  has  been  no  movement  on 
this  issue  since  that  time— almost  a 
year  ago. 

The  resolution  before  the  Senate 
calls  on  the  Government  of  Vietnam 
to  make  public  the  names  of  those 
who  continue  to  be  held  in  reeduca- 
tion camps— and  to  release  immediate- 
ly all  long-term  detainees.  The  resolu- 
tion also  asks  Vietnam  to  resume  nego- 
tiations, without  preconditions,  on  the 
emigration  of  current  and  former  de- 
tainees and  their  families. 

Mr.  President,  the  timing  of  this  res- 
olution is  crucial.  On  June  13  and  14. 
the  International  Conference  on  Indo- 
Chinese  Refugees  will  take  place  in 
Geneva.  At  this  conference.  United 
States  and  Vietnamese  officials— 
among  others— will  meet  to  discuss  the 
continuing  flow  of  refugees  from  Viet- 
nam. It  would  be  an  added  benefit,  Mr. 
President,  if  our  United  States  dele- 
gates could  meet  their  Vietnamese 
counterparts  with  a  clear  message  that 
the  United  States  remains  committed 
to  the  release  and  emigration  of  reedu- 
cation camp  detainees. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  resolu- 
tion.* 

AMENDMENT  NO.   147 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  on 
behalf  of  Senator  Boschwitz  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  McClureI. 
for  Mr.  Boschwitz.  propo.ses  an  amendment 
numbered  147. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  2.  beginning  on  line  4.  strike  out 
"(1)"    and    all    that    follows    through    the 


period  on  line  14  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

•(1)  to  make  public  the  names  of  all  indi- 
viduals who  continue  to  be  held  in  "reeduca- 
tion' camps  or  prisons  in  connection  with 
suspected  opposition  to  the  Government  of 
Vietnam: 

■■(2)  to  release  immediately  all  remaining 
long-term  'reeducation"  camp  or  prison  de- 
tainees, as  well  all  individuals  imprisoned  in 
Vietnam  in  recent  years  because  of  their  po- 
litical or  religious  expression  or  related  non- 
violent activities:  and 

"(3)  to  resume  negotiations,  without  pre- 
conditions, with  the  United  States  concern- 
ing the  emigration  from  Vietnam  of  current 
and  former  detainees  and  their  families,  in 
accord  with  the  commitment  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Vietnam  to  allow  their  emigration." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  147)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  further  amendments?  If  not,  the 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  concur- 
rent resolution,  as  amended. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  16),  as  amended,  was  agreed  to. 

amendment  NO.   148 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  Senator  Boschwitz,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  preamble  and  an 
amendment  to  the  title  to  the  desk 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure]. 
for  Mr.  Boschwitz.  proposes  an  amendment 
numbered  148. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  pages  1  and  2.  strike  out  the  preamble 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

•Whereas  14  years  have  passed  since  the 
end  of  the  Vietnam  conflict: 

■Whereas  thousands  of  opponents  of  the 
Government  of  the  Socialist  Republic  of 
Vietnam,  including  officials  of.  and  others 
associated  with,  the  former  Republic  ol 
Vietnam,  were  detained  without  trial  in  re- 
education' camps  or  prisons  beginning  in 
1975: 

"Whereas  a  series  of  large-scale  anmesties 
took  place  in  the  late  1980's  resulting  in  the 
release  of  many  detainees: 

•Whereas  despite  these  welcome  releases, 
many  Vietnamese  remain  in  long-term  de- 
tention because  of  their  suspected  opposi- 
tion to  the  Government  of  Vietnam,  and 
many  family  members  of  detainees  do  not 
know  their  status: 

■'Whereas  the  Government  of  Vietnam 
has  continued  in  recent  years  to  imprison 
individuals  because  of  their  political  and  re- 
ligious expression  or  association  or  related 
nonviolent  activity: 

•'Whereas  the  Government  of  Vietnam 
has  stated  publicly  that  the  remaining  're- 
education' camp  or  prison  detainees  would 
be  released  and  that  former  detainees  would 
be  allowed  to  emigrate: 
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•Whereas  the  United  States  has  repeated- 
ly stated  that  the  resettlement  of  reeduca- 
tion' camp  or  prison  detainees  is  one  of  its 
highest  priorities  in  its  dealing  with  Viet- 
nam on  humanitarian  issues  and  has  made 
it  clear  to  the  Government  of  Vietnam  that 
it  is  willing  to  allow  former  and  current  de- 
tainees to  enter  the  United  States; 

"Whereas  at  negotiations  held  in  Hanoi  in 
July  1988.  the  United  States  and  Vietnam 
agreed  in  principle  on  the  resettlement  of 
those  released  from  reeducation'  camps  or 
prisons  and  Vietnam  reaffirmed  that  re- 
leased detainees  and  their  families  could 
emigrate  from  Vietnam: 

■Whereas  the  Government  of  Vietnam 
subsequently  suspended  negotiations  on  the 
issue  of  the  resettlement  of  detainees  and 
their  families;  and 

"Whereas  the  willingness  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Vietnam  to  satisfactorily  resolve 
this  humanitarian  issue  will  have  an  impor- 
tant bearing  on  the  relationship  between 
Vietnam  and  the  United  States;  Now  there- 
fore be  it " 
Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read; 
"Calling  on  the  Government  of  the  Social- 
ist Republic  of  Vietnam  to  expedite  the  re- 
lease and  emigration  of  reeducation'  camp 
detainees." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  148)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  text  of  concurrent  resolution,  as 
amended,  and  the  preamble,  as  amend- 
ed, is  as  follows: 

S.  Con.  Res.  i€ 
Whereas  14  years  have  passed  since  the 
end  of  the  Vietnam  conflict; 

Whereas  thousands  of  opponents  of  the 
Government  of  the  Socialist  Republic  of 
Vietnam,  including  officials  of.  and  others 
associated  with,  the  former  Republic  of 
Vietnam,  were  detained  without  trial  in  "re- 
education" camps  or  prisons  beginning  in 
1975: 

Whereas  a  series  of  large-scale  amnesties 
took  place  in  the  late  1980s  resulting  in  the 
release  of  many  detainees; 

Whereas  despite  these  welcome  releases, 
many  Vietnamese  remain  in  long-term  de- 
tention because  of  their  suspected  opposi- 
tion to  the  Government  of  Vietnam,  and 
many  family  members  of  detainees  do  not 
know  their  status: 

Whereas  the  Government  of  Vietnam  has 
continued  in  recent  years  to  imprison  indi- 
viduals because  of  their  political  and  reli- 
gious expression  or  association  or  related 
nonviolent  activity; 

Whereas  the  Government  of  Vietnam  has 
stated  publicly  that  the  remaining  "reeduca- 
tion "  camp  or  prison  detainees  would  be  re- 
leased and  that  former  detainees  would  be 
allowed  to  emigrate; 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  repeatedly 
stated  that  the  resettlement  of  "reeduca- 
tion"  camp  or  prison  detainees  is  one  of  its 
highest  priorities  in  its  dealing  with  Viet- 
nam on  humanitarian  issues  and  has  made 
it  clear  to  the  Government  of  Vietnam  that 
it  is  willing  to  allow  former  and  current  de- 
tainees to  enter  the  United  States; 

Whereas  at  negotiations  held  in  Hanoi  in 
July  1988,  the  United  States  and  Vietnam 
agreed  in  principle  on  the  resettlement  of 
those  released  from  "reeducation  "  camps  or 
prisons  and  Vietnam  reaffirmed  that  re- 
leased detainees  and  their  families  could 
emigrate  from  Vietnam: 


Whereas  the  Government  of  Vietnam  sub- 
sequently suspended  negotiations  on  the 
issue  of  the  resettlement  of  detainees  and 
their  families;  and 

Whereas  the  willingness  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Vietnam  to  satisfactorily  resolve 
this  humanitarian  issue  will  have  an  impor- 
tant bearing  on  the  relationship  between 
Vietnam  and  the  United  States;  Now.  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  the  Congress 
calls  on  the  Government  of  Vietnam- 

(1)  to  make  public  the  names  of  all  indi- 
viduals who  continue  to  be  held  in  "reeduca- 
tion" camps  or  prisons  in  connection  with 
suspected  opposition  to  the  Government  of 
Vietnam; 

(2)  to  release  immediately  all  remaining 
long-term  "reeducation"  camp  or  prison  de- 
tainees, as  well  as  all  individuals  imprisoned 
in  Vietnam  in  recent  years  because  of  their 
political  or  religious  expression  or  related 
nonviolent  activities;  and 

(3)  to  resume  negotiations,  without  pre- 
conditions, with  the  United  States  concern- 
ing the  emigration  from  Vietnam  of  current 
and  former  detainees  and  their  families,  in 
accord  with  the  commitment  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Vietnam  to  allow  their  emigration. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  motions 
to  reconsider  the  votes  by  which  the 
resolution  and  the  amendments  were 
agreed  to  be  considered  en  bloc  and 
tabled  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXCLUDING       AGENT       ORANGE 
SETTLEMENT  PAYMENTS 

FROM  COUNTABLE  INCOME 
AND  RESOURCES  UNDER  FED- 
ERAL MEANS-TESTED  PRO- 
GRAMS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  be  discharged  from 
further  consideration  of  S.  892,  a  bill 
to  exclude  agent  orange  settlement 
payments  from  countable  income  in 
determining  eligibility  for  benefits. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  S.  892. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  (S.  892)  to  exclude  agent  orange  set- 
tlement payments  from  countable  income 
and  resources  under  the  Federal  means- 
tested  programs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  149 

(Purpose:  To  change  the  effective  dale  of 
the  bill  to  January  1.  1989) 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  Senator  Moynihan,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 


The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Mitchell]. 

for  Mr.  Moynihan.  proposes  an  amendment 

numbered  149. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
Strike   out  section    Kb)   of   the   bill   and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  provisions  of 
this  section  shall  become  effective  on  Janu- 
ary 1.  1989. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If 
there  be  no  further  debate,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

The  amendment  (No.  149)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  thank  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader  for  cosponsoring  this  meas- 
ure and  for  his  cooperation  in  bringing 
the  bill  to  the  floor  under  unanimous 
consent.  I  also  wish  to  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Republican  leader  for  his 
cooperation,  and  my  friend  and  col- 
league Senator  Bentsen,  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Finance,  and  Sena- 
tor Packwood,  the  distinguished  rank- 
ing member  of  that  committee,  for 
their  agreement  to  discharge  S.  892 
from  committee  so  that  we  may  pro- 
ceed expeditiously. 

As  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
indicated,  this  bill  will  prevent  dis- 
abled Vietnam  veterans  from  losing 
Federal  public  assistance  benefits  if 
they  are  recipients  of  agent  orange 
settlement  payments. 

Mr.  President,  after  5  years  of 
delays,  veterans  disabled  from  expo- 
sure to  agent  orange  are  finally  begin- 
ning to  receive  small  payments  from 
the  agent  orange  settlement  fund. 
Under  the  terms  of  a  1984  settlement 
of  a  suit  by  disabled  veterans  against 
the  manufacturers  of  agent  orange, 
chemical  companies  agreed  to  put  up 
$180  million  to  settle  all  claims  while 
admitting  no  liability  for  any  injuries 
or  deaths  caused  by  the  use  of  agent 
orange.  The  settlement  agreement  was 
approved  by  a  Federal  district  court  in 
Brooklyn  in  July  1988,  and  the  distri- 
bution of  the  modest  payments  began 
in  March  of  this  year. 

To  receive  payments  from  the  settle- 
ment fund,  a  veteran  must  be  totally 
disabled,  must  show  exposure  to  agent 
orange  in  Vietnam,  and  show  that  the 
disability  was  not  caused  by  another 
injury.  Payments  will  also  be  made  to 
the  families  of  veterans  whose  deaths 
are  linked  to  agent  orange. 

An  eligible  veteran  will  receive  an 
average  disability  settlement  payment 
of  about  $5,700  over  the  6-year  distri- 
bution period,  or  an  average  annual 
payment   of   about   $950.   An   eligible 
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survivor  will  receive  an  average  total 
death  payment  of  about  $1,800. 
Roughly  30,000  veterans  and  18,000 
survivor  families  are  estimated  to  be 
eligible  for  the  payments. 

Under  current  law,  the  settlement 
payments  are  counted  as  income  for 
determining  eligibility  for  and  benefit 
amounts  under  most  Federal  safety- 
net  assistance  programs,  and  many 
needy  disabled  veterans  and  their  sur- 
vivors will  lose  benefits.  Such  pro- 
grams include  Supplemental  Security 
Income,  Foodstamps,  Medicaid,  and 
Aid  to  Families  With  Dependent  Chil- 
dren. S.  892  will  correct  this  inequity 
by  creating  an  income  exclusion  for 
the  settlement  payments  for  purposes 
of  these  programs. 

The  measure  is  effective  retroactive- 
ly to  January  1,  1989,  to  protect  those 
who  have  already  received  settlement 
payments  and  lost  benefits.  I  know 
there  are  such  individuals  because  I 
received  a  letter  from  one  last  month. 
She  says  that  her  husband  is  a  very 
disabled  Vietnam  vet  who  received  a 
$732  agent  orange  payment,  and  as  a 
result  they  lost  $502  in  SSI  benefits. 
This  injustice  demonstrates  the  need 
for  fast  congressional  action.  We  must 
act  now  to  prevent  more  needy  dis- 
abled Vietnam  vets  from  falling 
through  this  hole  in  the  safety  net. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President,  and  I 
thank  my  colleagues,  and  again  I 
thank  the  distinguished  majority 
leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  further  amendment  to  the 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed  as  follows: 

S.  892 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SK«TION  I.  A«;KNT  OKANCK  Shrm.KMKNT  I'A^- 
MKNTS  KX(  l.l  l)KI>  KKOM  ( ()l ATAHI.K 
IM  OMK  AM)  RKSOl  K(  KS  1  M>KK  KKIl 
KRAI.  MKANS-TKSTKII  PKIHIKAMS 

(a)  In  General.— (1)  That  none  of  the  pay- 
ments made  from  the  Agent  Orange  Settle- 
ment Fund  or  any  other  fund  established 
pursuant  to  the  settlement  in  the  In  re 
Agent  Orange  product  liability  litigation, 
M.D.L.  No.  381  (E.D.N.Y.).  shall  be  consid- 
ered income  or  resources  in  determining  eli- 
gibility for  or  the  amount  of  benefits  under 
any  Federal  or  federally  assisted  program 
described  in  paragraph  (2). 

(2)  The  program  benefits  described  in  this 
paragraph  are— 

(A)  benefits  under  the  supplemental  secu- 
rity income  program  under  title  XVI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act; 

(B)  aid  to  families  with  dependent  chil- 
dren under  a  State  plan  approved  under  sec- 
tion 402(a)  of  the  Social  Security  Act; 

<C)  medical  assistance  under  a  State  plan 
approved  under  section  1902(a>  of  the  Social 
Security  Act; 

(D)  benefiU  under  title  XX  of  the  Social 
Security  Act: 


(E)  benefits  under  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram (as  defined  in  section  3(h)  of  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1977); 

(F)  benefits  under  the  special  supplemen- 
tal food  program  for  women,  infants,  and 
children  established  under  section  17  of  the 
Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966; 

(G)  benefits  under  section  336  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act; 

(H)  benefits  under  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act: 

(I)  benefits  under  any  housing  assi.stance 
program  for  lower  income  families  or  elder- 
ly or  handicapped  persons  which  is  adminis- 
tered by  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  or  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture; 

(J)  benefits  under  the  Low-Income  Home 
Energy  Assi.stance  Act  of  1981; 

(K)  benefits  under  part  A  of  the  Energy 
Conservation  in  Existing  Buildings  Act  of 
1976:  and 

(L)  benefits  under  any  educational  assist- 
ance grant  or  loan  program  which  is  admin- 
istered by  the  Secretary  of  Education. 

(b)  Effective  Date— The  provisions  of 
this  section  shall  become  effective  on  Janu- 
ary 1.  1989. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  FILING  MINOR- 
ITY REPORT  WITH  RESPECT 
TO  THE  NOMINATION  OF 
RICHARD  BURT 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  mi- 
nority members  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  may  have  until  7  p.m. 
this  evening  to  file  a  minority  report 
with  respect  to  the  nomination  of 
Richard  Burt. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Kalbaugh,  one  of 
the  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session  the  Presiding 
Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  mes- 
sages from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations 


which  were  referred  to  the  appropri- 
ate committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


H.R.  2392.  A 
the  Mineral  Le 
claims,  and  foi 
mittee  on  Ener 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

At  12:07  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Hays,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Speaker  has  signed 
the  following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  767.  An  act  to  make  technical  correc- 
tions to  the  Business  Opportunity  Develop- 
ment Reform  Act  of  1988:  and 

H.R.  932.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  settle- 
ment of  land  claims,  and  the  resolution  of 
certain  issues  of  governmental  jurisdiction, 
of  the  Puyallup  Tribe  of  Indians  in  the 
State  of  Washington,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  enrolled  bills  were  subsequently 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
[Mr.  Byrd]. 


At  4:01  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  Goetz,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  joint  resolution,  without 
amendment: 

S.J.  Res.  113.  Joint  resolution  prohibiting 
the  export  of  technology,  defense  articles, 
and  defense  services  to  codevelop  or  copro- 
duce  the  FSX  with  Japan. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  has  passed  the  following 
bills,  in  which  it  requests  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  1101.  An  act  to  extend  the  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations  for  the  Water  Re- 
sources Research  Act  of  1984  through  the 
end  of  fiscal  year  1994;  and 

H.R.  2392.  An  act  to  amend  section  37  of 
the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  relating  to  oil  shale 
claims,  and  for  other  purposes. 

ENROLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced 
that  the  Speaker  has  signed  the  fol- 
lowing enrolled  bill  and  joint  resolu- 
tion: 

H.R.  964.  An  act  to  correct  an  error  in  Pri- 
vate Law  100-29  (relating  to  certain  lands  in 
Lamar  County.  Alabama)  and  to  make  tech- 
nical corrections  in  certain  other  provisions 
of  law:  and 

S.J.  Res.  113.  Joint  resolution  prohibiting 
the  export  of  technology,  defense  articles, 
and  defense  services  to  codevelop  or  copro- 
duce  the  FSX  aircraft  with  Japan. 

The  enrolled  bill  and  joint  resolution 
were  subsequently  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  [Mr.  Byrd]. 


MEASURES  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  read  the 
first  and  second  times  by  unanimous 
consent,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

H.R.  1101.  An  act  to  extend  the  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations  for  the  Water  Re- 
sources Act  of  1984  through  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1994;  to  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works. 
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ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 
The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  report- 
ed that  on  today,  June  8.  1989,  he  had 
presented  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  the  following  enrolled 
bill: 

S.  767.  An  act  to  make  technical  correc- 
tions to  the  Business  Opportunity  Develop- 
ment Reform  Act  of  1988. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

EC-1222.  A  communication  from  the  Ar- 
chitect of  the  Capitol  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  a  report  of  all  expenditures 
during  the  period  October  1.  1988.  through 
March  31.  1989,  from  moneys  appropriated 
to  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

EC-1223.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  Administration  and  Management. 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  notice  that  the 
Strategic  Defense  Initiative  Organization  in- 
tends to  exercise  authority  for  the  exclusion 
of  the  clause  concerning  examination  of 
records  by  the  Comptroller  General;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-1224.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  General  Counsel  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  provide  the  Service  Secretary 
concerned  the  option  to  order  a  cadet  or 
midshipman  to  reimburse  the  United  States 
without  first  ordering  such  cadet  or  mid- 
shipman to  active  duty:  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

EC-1225.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Defense  Security  Assistance 
Agency  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  on  the  Department  of  the  Air  Forces 
proposed  letter  of  offer  to  Korea  for  de- 
ferwe  articles  estimated  to  cost  in  excess  of 
$50  million:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

EC-1226.  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  repeal  the  requirement  that 
the  United  States  currency  notes  be  re- 
issued after  redemption;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-1227.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  sub- 
title IV  of  title  49,  United  States  Code,  to 
eliminate  economic  regulation  of  motor  car- 
riers and  interstate  water  carriers,  to  sunset 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC- 1228.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  the  annual  report  on  accom- 
plishments under  the  Airport  Improvement 
Program  for  fiscal  year  1988:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation. 

EC-1229.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Avia- 


tion Administration  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  the  report  on  progress  in  developing 
and  certifying  the  Traffic  Alert  and  Colli- 
sion Avoidance  System  for  March  1989:  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

EC- 1230.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant General  Counsel  of  the  Department 
of  Energy  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
notice  of  meeting  related  to  the  Internation- 
al Energy  Program;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-1231.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Associate  Director  for  Collection 
and  Disbursements,  Minerals  Management 
Service.  Department  of  the  Interior,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the 
refund  of  certain  excess  offshore  lease  reve- 
nues; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources. 

EC-1232.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Associate  Director  for  Collection 
and  Disbursements,  Minerals  Management 
Service.  Department  of  the  Interior,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the 
refund  of  certain  excess  offshore  lease  reve- 
nues: to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources. 

EC-1233.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Associate  Director  for  Collection 
and  Disbursements.  Minerals  Management 
Service.  Department  of  the  Interior,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the 
refund  of  certain  excess  offshore  lease  reve- 
nues: to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources. 

EC-1234.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Associate  Director  for  Collection 
and  Disbursements.  Minerals  Management 
Service.  Department  of  the  Interior,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the 
refund  of  certain  excess  offshore  lease  reve- 
nues: to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources. 

EC-1235.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Associate  Director  for  Collection 
and  Disbursements,  Minerals  Management 
Service,  Department  of  the  Interior,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the 
refund  of  certain  excess  offshore  lease  reve- 
nues: to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources. 

EC-1236.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  and  Directors  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  the  annual  report  of  the  Authority  for 
fiscal  year  1988;  to  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works. 

EC-1237.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the  use 
by  States  in  fiscal  years  1987  and  1988  of 
funds  made  available  for  Independent 
Living  Initiatives;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

EC- 1238.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  the  Social  Security  Act  and  related 
laws  to  make  various  improvements  in  the 
old-age.  survivors,  and  disability  insurance 
program  and  the  supplemental  security 
income  program,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

EC-1239.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  actions 
States  have  taken  in  adopting  standards 
equal  to  or  more  stringent  than  the  Nation- 
al Association  of  Insurance  Commissioners 
Model  Transition  Regulation  or  the  amend- 
ed NAIC  Model  Regulation  for  Medicare 
supplemental  health  insurance  policies;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 


EC-1240.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Legal  Advisor  For  Treaty  Affairs, 
Department  of  State,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  a  report  on  international  agree- 
ments, other  than  treaties,  entered  into  by 
the  United  States  in  the  60  day  period  prior 
to  May  25.  1989;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

EC- 1241.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  on  a  plan  to  enhance  competition 
and  reduce  sole  source  contracts  in  fiscal 
year  1989;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmen- 
tal Affairs. 

EC-1242.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Postal  Service  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  the  semiannual  report  of  the  Office  of 
Inspector  General.  U.S.  Postal  Service,  for 
the  period  October  1.  1988  to  March  31, 
1989;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC- 1243.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Administrator  of  General  Services 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  semian- 
nual report  of  the  Office  of  Inspector  Gen- 
eral. General  Services  Administration,  for 
the  period  October  1.  1988.  to  March  31. 
1989:  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-1244.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
copies  of  D.C.  Act  8-33  adopted  by  the 
Council  on  May  16.  1989;  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-1245.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
copies  of  D.C.  Act  8-35  adopted  by  the 
Council  on  May  16.  1989;  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-1246.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
copies  of  D.C.  Act  8-34  adopted  by  the 
Council  on  May  16.  1989;  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-1247.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  U.S.  Information  Agency 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  semian- 
nual report  of  the  Office  of  Inspector  Gen- 
eral. U.S.  Information  Agency  for  the  period 
October  1.  1988.  to  March  31.  1989;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-1248.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  the  semiannual  report  of  the  Office 
of  Inspector  General.  Department  of  Com- 
merce, for  the  period  October  I.  1988.  to 
March  31.  1989;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-1249.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Administrator  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  the  semiannual  report 
of  the  Office  of  Inspector  General.  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  for 
the  period  October  1.  1988,  to  March  31, 
1989;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC- 1250.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Legislative  Affairs. 
Agency  for  International  Development, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  annual 
report  of  the  Agency  under  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  for  calendar  year  1988;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-1251.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  the  Indian  Fellowship  Program:  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 
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EC- 1252.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  title  X  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  to  authorize  a  program  of  grants  to 
States  for  family  planning  services:  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-1253.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
Student  Financial  Assistance  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  the  results  of  the  study  of 
institutional  lending  in  the  Stafford  Loan 
Program;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

EC-1254.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  final  regulations— Migrant  Educa- 
tion Even  Start;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 

EC-1255.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  the  Chapter  I  Program  in  Local  Edu- 
cational Agencies;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-1256.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services  trans- 
mitting, for  the  information  of  the  Senate, 
his  views  on  the  bill  S.  546;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-1257.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  the  President's  fourth  special  im- 
poundment message  for  fiscal  year  1989; 
pursuant  to  the  order  of  January  30.  1975, 
as  midified  on  April  11,  1986,  referred  joint- 
ly to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget,  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry,  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources, the  Committee  on  Finance,  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  and  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  BIDEN.  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment  and  with 
a  preamble: 

S.  Res.  116.  Resolution  commemorating 
the  50th  anniversary  of  the  United  States 
Jewish  Appeal. 

S.J.  Res.  55.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  October  1.  1989.  through  Octo- 
ber 7.  1989,  as  'Mental  Illne.ss  Awareness 
Week." 

S.J.  Res.  67.  Joint  resolution  to  commemo- 
rate the  25th  anniversary  of  the  Wilderness 
Act  of  1964  which  established  the  National 
Wilderness  Preservation  System. 

S.J.  Res.  73.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  beginning  Octot>er  29,  1989.  as 
"Gaucher's  Disease  Awareness  Week.  " 

S.J.  Res.  76.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  period  commencing  on  June  21,  1989, 
and  ending  on  June  28,  1989,  as  "Food  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  Week." 

S.J.  Res.  78.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  month  of  November  1989  and  1990  as 
"National  Hospice  Month.  " 

S.J.  Res.  85:  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  July  24-30.  1989,  as  the  Na 
tional  Week  of  Recognition  and  Remem- 
brance for  Those  Who  Served  in  the  Korean 
War." 

S.J.  Res.  95.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  September  10.  1989,  through 
September  16,  1989,  as  National  Check-Up 
Week,' 

S.J.  Res.  96:  Joint  resolution  designating 
July  2,  1989.  as  'National  Literacy  Day  " 


S.J.  Res.  105.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
October  7  through  October  14,  1989,  as  "Na- 
tional Week  of  Outreach  to  the  Rural  Dis- 
abled." 

S.J.  Res.  108.  Joint  resolution  designating 
October  3.  1989.  as  "National  Teacher  Ap- 
preciation Day." 

S.J.  Res.  109.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  period  commencing  September  11,  1989, 
and  ending  on  September  15,  1989.  as  "Na- 
tional Historically  Black  Colleges  Week." 

S.J.  Res.  110.  Joint  resolution  designating 
October  5.  1989.  as  Raoul  Wallenberg 
Day." 

S.J.  Res.  117:  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  November  19,  1989,  through  No- 
vember 25,  1989.  and  the  week  of  November 
18,  1990,  through  November  24.  1990,  as  "Na- 
tional Family  Week." 

S.J.  Res.  118:  Joint  resolution  designating 
October  6.  1989,  as  "German-American 
Day  " 

S.J.  Res.  120:  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  period  commencing  November  12.  1989. 
and  ending  November  18,  1989,  as  "Geogra- 
phy Awareness  Week.  " 

S.J.  Res.  122:  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
October  1989  and  1990  as  "National  Down's 
Syndrome  Month." 

S.J.  Res.  124:  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
October  as  "National  Quality  Month. " 

S.J.  Res.  126:  Joint  resolution  commemo- 
rating the  bicentennial  of  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard. 

S.J.  Res.  130:  Joint  resolution  designating 
February  11  through  February  17,  1990.  as 
"Vocational-Technical  Education  Week." 

S.J.  Res.  133:  Joint  resolution  designating 
October  1989  as  "National  Domestic  Vio- 
lence Awareness  Month." 

S.J.  Res.  136:  Joint  re.solution  designating 
August  8.  1989.  as  "National  Neighborhood 
Crime  Watch  Day.  " 

S.J.  Res.  137:  Joint  re.solution  designating 
January  7,  1990,  through  January  13.  1990. 
as  "National  Law  Enforcement  Training 
Week  " 

S.J.  Res.  138:  Joint  resolution  designating 
October  16.  1989.  and  October  16.  1990.  as 
"World  Food  Day." 

S.J.  Res.  142:  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  beginning  July  23,  1989,  as  "Lyme 
Disease  Awareness  Week.  " 

S.J.  Res.  143:  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  December  10.  1989.  through  De- 
cember 16.  1989.  as  "National  Drunk  and 
Drugged  Driving  Awareness  Week.  " 

S.J.  Res.  146:  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  of  September  24.  1989.  as  Reli- 
gious Freedom  Week.  " 

S.J.  Res.  148:  Joint  re.solution  to  designate 
the  week  of  October  8.  1989.  through  Octo- 
ber 14.  1989.  as  "National  Job  Skills  Week." 

S.J.  Res.  150:  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
August  1.  1989.  as  "Helsinki  Human  Rights 
Day. " 

S.  Con.  Res.  39:  Concurrent  resolution  to 
commend  the  group  of  aviators  known  as 
the  "Flying  Tigers"  for  nearly  50  years  of 
service  to  the  United  States. 

S.  Con.  Res.  40:  Concurrent  resolution  to 
designate  June  21.  1989,  as  "Chaney,  Good- 
man, and  Schwerner  Day." 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  RIEGLE.  from  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs: 

Susan  Carol  Schwab,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Direc- 


tor General  of  the  United  States  and  For- 
eign Commercial  Service: 

Alfred  A.  DelliBovi,  of  New  York,  to  be 
Under  Secretary  of  Housi^f;  and  Urban  De- 
velopment; 

John  B,  Taylor,  of  California,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advi- 
sors; and 

John  Michael  Farren,  of  Connecticut,  to 
be  Under  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Inter- 
national Trade. 

(The  above  nominations  were  report- 
ed with  the  recommendation  that  they 
be  confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominees" 
commitment  to  respond  to  requests  to 
appear  and  testify  before  any  duly 
constituted  committee  of  the  Senate.) 

By  Mr.  BIDEN.  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary: 

Reggie  B.  Walton,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  Associate  Director  for  Nation- 
al Drug  Control  Policy. 

By  Mr.  PELL,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations: 

John  D.  Negroponte,  of  New  York,  a 
career  member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Serv- 
ice, Class  of  Career  Minister,  to  be  Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  Mexico. 

(Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination.) 

Nominee:  John  D.  Negroponte. 

Post:  Mexico. 

Nominated:  January  31.  1989. 

Contributions,  amount,  date,  and  donee: 

1.  Self,  none. 

2.  Spouse  (Diana),  none. 

3.  Children  and  Spouses.  (Marina.  Alexan- 
dra. John— minor  children),  none. 

4.  Parents,  Catherine  and  Dimitri  Negro- 
ponte, none. 

5.  Brothers  and  spouses:  Nicholas  and 
Elaine  Negroponte.  none.  Michel  and  John 
Negroponte.  none.  George  Negroponte, 
$420.00  (total),  1985-88;  various  Democratic 
party  recipients  (e.g.  DNC,  Moynihan  Com- 
mittee Cranston  for  Senate  Committee  for 
Democratic  Consensus). 

7.  Sisters  and  Spouses,  n.a. 

Chic  Hecht.  of  Nevada,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraorldlnary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Common- 
wealth of  the  Bahamas. 

Nominee:  Senator  Chic  Hecht. 

Post  Ambassador  to  the  Commonwealth 
of  the  Bahamas. 

(Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calandar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
dale  of  the  nomination.) 

Contributions,  amount,  date,  and  donee: 

1.  Self.  none. 

2.  Spouse,  none. 

3.  Children  and  Spouses,  Lori  and  Leslie, 
none. 

4.  Parents.  Mildred  Kahn,  $2,000.  1988. 
Senator  Chic  Hecht. 

5.  Grandparents,  all  deceased  25  years  or 
more. 

6.  Brother  and  spouse:  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Martin  Hecht.  $4,000.  1988.  Senator  Chic 
Hecht;  $2,000.  1984.  Senator  Boschwitz; 
$1,000.  1986.  Senator  Dixon;  $1,000.  1986, 
Senator  Hawkins;  $1,000.  1986,  Senator 
Bond;  $1,000,  1984,  Senator  Percy;  $2,000. 
1984.  Senator  Helm.s;  $1,000,  1986,  Linda 
Chavez;  $1,000,  1984,  Linda  Chavez;  $1,000. 
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1984,  Senator  Kasten;  $1,000.  1988,  Senator 
Danforth;  $2,000.  1988.  Senator  Laxalt  for 
President;  $1,000.  1988.  Congressman  Emer- 
son: and  $1,000.  1986.  Congressman  Emer- 
son. 

7.  Sister  and  Spouse:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving 
Applebaum,  $4,000,  1988,  Senator  Chic 
Hecht:  $500.  1984,  Senator  Simon:  $500. 
1986,  Congressman  Durbin:  and  $2,000. 
1984.  Senator  Boschwitz. 

Richard  Reeves  Burt,  of  Arizona,  for  the 
rank  of  Ambassador  during  his  tenure  of 
service  as  Head  of  Delegation  on  Nuclear 
and  Space  Talks  and  Chief  Negotiator  on 
Strategic  Nuclear  Arms  (START)  (Exec. 
Rept.  No.  101-7): 

(Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination.) 

Nominee:  Richard  R.  Burto. 

Post:  U.S.  Negotiator  for  Strategic  Nucle- 
ar Arms. 

Nominated:  February  2,  1989. 

Contributions,  amount,  date,  and  donee: 

1.  Self.  none. 

2.  Spouse.  Gahl  Lee  Hodges  Burt.  $120.  1/ 
85.  GOP  pals. 

3.  Children  and  Spouses:  names.  Christo- 
pher, none. 

4.  Parents:  names.  Mr.  and  Ms.  Wayne 
Burt,  none. 

5.  Grandparents:  names.  N/A. 

6.  Brothers  and  Spouses:  names.  Christo- 
pher and  Winnell  Burt.  none. 

7.  Sisters  and  Spouses.  N/A. 

John  Hubert  Kelly,  of  Georgia,  a  Career 
Member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Service. 
Class  of  Minister-Counselor,  to  be  an  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State;  and 

Bernard  William  Aronson.  of  Maryland,  to 
be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 

(The  above  nominations  were  report- 
ed with  the  recommendation  that  they 
be  confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominees' 
commitment  to  respond  to  requests  to 
appear  and  testify  before  any  duly 
constituted  committee  of  the  Senate.) 


cated  receipts  into  the  Refuge  Revenue 
Sharing  Fund;  to  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  HELMS: 
S.  1151.  A  bill  to  support  democracy  and 
human  rights  in  the  Peoples  Republic  of 
China  and  Tibet;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

By  Mr.  GORTON: 
S.  1152.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  certificate  of 
documentation    for    the    vessel    American 
EmpiTe:  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Science,  and  Transportation. 

By   Mr.   DASCHLE  (for   himself.   Mr. 
Kerry.  Mr.  Cranston.  Mr.  Jeffords. 
Mr.  DeConcini.  Mr.  Matsunaga.  Mr. 
Bradley.  Mr.  Simon.  Mr.  Wirth.  Mr. 
Pell.  Mr.  Rockefeller.  Mr.  Specter. 
Mr.     Kerrey.     Mr.     Burdick.     Mr. 
Harkin.   Mr.   Gore.   Mr.   Bingaman. 
Mr.     Kohl.     Mr.     Moynihan,     Mr. 
Biden.     Mr.     Pressler.     and     Mr. 
Chafee): 
S.  1153.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code  to  provide   for  the  establish- 
ment of  presumptions  of  service-connection 
between  certain  diseases  experienced  by  vet- 
erans who  served  in  Vietnam  era  and  expo- 
sure to  certain  toxic  herbicide  agents  used 
in  Vietnam;  to  provide  for  interim  benefits 
for  veterans  of  such  service  who  have  cer- 
tain diseases;  to  improve  the  reporting  re- 
quirements  relating   to   the    -Ranch   Hand 
Study  ";  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  (by  request): 
S.J.  Res.  154.  Joint  resolution  to  consent 
to  certain  amendments  enacted  by  the  legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Hawaii  to  the  Hawai- 
ian Homes  Commission  Act.  1920:  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (by  request): 
S.  1147.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  a  headstone  allow- 
ance for  prepurchased  grave  markers;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  GORTON: 
S.  1148.  A  bill  to  authorize  issuance  of  a 
certificate  of  documentation  for  the  vessel 
M/V  Northern  Victor,  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation. 

By    Mr.    BAUCUS   (for    himself.    Mr. 
Chafee.   Mr.   Pryor.   Ms.   Mikulski 
and  Mr.  Pell); 
S.  1149.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  and  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  limit  application  of  the 
benefits  and  premiums  of  the  Medicare  Cat- 
astrophic Coverage  Act  of  1988  to  those  vol- 
untarily enrolled  in  part  B  of  the  Medicare 
program;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  CONRAD  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Daschle): 
S.  1150.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  payment 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  undedi- 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 

AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 
The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Dole): 
S.    Res.     143.    Resolution    directing    the 
Senate    Legal    Counsel    to    represent    the 
Acting    Public    Printer    in    the    Honorable 
Alcee   L.    Hastings.   United   Stales   District 
Judge  V.  The  United  Stales  Senate,  el  al. 
(D.D.C.);  considered  and  agreed  to. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
By    Mr.     CRANSTON     (by     re- 
quest): 
S.    1147.   A  bill   to   amend   title   38, 
United   States   Code,    to   authorize   a 
headstone  allowance  for  prepurchased 
grave  markers;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

HEADSTONE  ALLOWANCE  AMENDMENT  ACT 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  'Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee,  I  have  today  introduced, 
by  request,  S.  1147,  the  proposed 
Headstone  Allowance  Amendment  Act 
of  1989.  The  Secretary  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  submitted  this  legislation  by 
letter  dated  June  2.  1989,  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate. 

My  introduction  of  this  measure  is 
in  keeping  with   the  policy  which   I 


have  adopted  of  generally  introduc- 
ing—so that  there  will  be  specific  bills 
to  which  my  colleagues  and  others 
may  direct  their  attention  and  com- 
ments—all administration  proposed 
draft  legislation  referred  to  the  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  Committee.  Thus,  I  re- 
serve the  right  to  support  or  oppose 
the  provisions  of.  as  well  as  any 
amendment  to,  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record  at  this  point,  togeth- 
er with  the  June  2,  1989,  transmittal 
letter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  Record,  as  follows: 
S. 1147 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  ■Headstone  Allow- 
ance Amendment  Act  of  1989." 

Sec  2.  SubsecUon  (d)  of  section  906  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  'by  or  on  behalf  of  such 
person  ".  a  comma  and  or.  in  cases  where  a 
veteran  has  prepaid  the  cost  of  the  veter- 
an's own  headstone  or  marker,  by  the  veter- 
an.." 

Veterans'  Administration.  Office 
of  the  Administrator  of  Veter- 
ans' Affairs. 

Washington.  DC.  June  2.  1989. 
Hon.  Dan  Quayle. 
President  of  the  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  There  is  transmitted 
herewith  a  draft  bill  'To  authorize  a  head- 
stone allowance  for  prepurchased  grave 
markers."  with  the  request  that  it  be  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committee  for 
prompt  consideration  and  enactment. 

Our  proposal  would  amend  current  section 
906(d)  of  title  38.  United  Stales  Code,  to 
permit  payment  of  the  headstone  or  marker 
allowance  to  the  estate  of  a  deceased  veter- 
an who  purchased  the  headstone  or  grave 
marker  prior  to  his  or  her  death.  Further,  in 
the  case  of  a  prepurchased  marker  that  is 
engraved  following  the  veteran's  death,  the 
proposal  would  provide  for  reimbursement 
of  the  engraving  costs,  and  now.  plus  any 
balance  remaining  in  the  marker  allowance 
would  be  applied  to  reimburse,  in  part,  for 
the  expense  of  the  marker. 

Section  906(d)  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code,  provides  for  the  payment  of  a  mone- 
tary allowance  in  lieu  of  a  Government-fur- 
nished headstone  or  grave  marker  under 
certain  circumstances.  The  allowance  is  in- 
tended to  reimburse  an  individual,  in  part, 
for  the  actual  costs  of  acquiring  a  suitable 
memorial,  and  is  not  payable  prior  to  the 
death  of  the  veteran.  Therefore,  if  the  vet- 
eran purchases  his  or  her  memorial  prior  to 
death,  the  headstone  or  marker  allowance 
cannot  be  claimed  at  the  time  of  the  pur- 
chase. Moreover,  the  allowance  is  not  pay- 
able to  any  person  after  the  veteran's 
demise,  to  the  extent  the  costs  of  the  memo- 
rial were  prepaid  (borne)  by  the  veteran. 

Prepaid  funeral  arrangements  are  gaining 
in  popularity,  and  serve  as  a  thoughtful 
means  of  sparing  survivors  the  need  to  make 
difficult  decisions  during  a  period  of  emo- 
tional stress.  Under  existing  law.  the  De- 
partment of  Veterans  Affairs  (VA)  is  au- 
thorized to  pay  burial  and  plot  allowances 
to  reimburse  for  prepayment  of  such  funer- 
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al  expenses.  Our  proposal  would  extend 
that  approach  to  the  acquisition  of  head- 
stones or  grave  markers,  thereby  removing 
the  disincentive  to  prepurchase  memorials 
and  relieving  survivors  of  a  financial 
burden.  Further,  the  proposed  amendment 
would  reconcile  the  different  criteria  for  re- 
imbursement applied  to  prepayment  of  fu- 
neral expenses  and  prepurchase  of  memori- 
als. 

Our  proposal,  if  enacted  would  result  in 
negligible  benefit  costs  and  less  than 
$100,000  in  administrative  costs. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
advises  that  there  is  no  objection  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Administration's  program 
to  the  submission  of  this  legislative  proposal 
to  the  Congress. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Edward  J.  Derwinski. 

Secretary. 


By  Mr.  GORTON: 
S.  1148.  A  bill  to  authorize  issuance 
of  a  certificate  of  documentation  for 
the  vessel  M/V  Northern  Victor,  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

DOCUMENTATION  OF  VESSEL  M/V  "NORTHERN 
VICTOR" 

•  Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  today  which  will 
grant  a  waiver  for  the  operation  of  the 
vessel  M/V  Northern  Victor.  Last  year, 
the  Senate  passed  a  similar  bill  for 
this  vessel  under  unanimous  consent; 
unfortunately,  the  measure  died  in  the 
House. 

The  vessel  is  now  owned  by  Seafood 
Wholesalers,  Inc.,  based  in  California. 
In  1988,  Crystal  Products,  Inc.,  a 
Washington  State  corporation,  en- 
tered into  an  agreement  to  purchase 
the  ship.  They  have  requested  assist- 
ance in  obtaining  a  legislative  waiver 
of  a  restriction  on  a  vessel  to  allow  it 
to  participate  in  some  aspects  of  the 
U.S.  fisheries.  The  waiver  would  allow 
this  vessel  to  acquire,  purchase,  proc- 
ess, and  transport  fish  products.  It 
would  not  allow  the  vessel  to  actually 
catch  fish  and  there  is  no  desire  to  use 
the  vessel  for  that  purpose. 

Crystal  Products,  Inc.,  is  a  company 
that  manages  U.S.  trawlers  operating 
in  the  Bering  Sea  and  Eastern  Pacific 
in  a  joint  venture  with  foreign  process- 
ing motherships.  These  joint  ventures 
are  being  phased  out  as  U.S.  process- 
ing capacity  increases.  In  order  for 
members  of  the  joint  venture  fleet  to 
survive,  it  is  necessary  that  processing 
ships  be  available  to  accept  the  prod- 
uct that  those  vessels  are  capable  of 
catching.  Such  motherships  must  be 
U.S.-built  under  the  Commercial  Fish- 
ing Industry  Vessel  Anti-Reflagging 
Act  of  1987. 

In  order  to  create  a  "mothership 
processor"  it  is  necessary  to  have  a 
U.S.-built  hull  of  sufficient  size  to  hold 
the  equipment  necessary  to  process 
large  volumes  of  fish  and  to  house  the 
large  nimiber  of  people  required  for 
the  handling  of  the  fish.  A  number  of 
vessels  have  been  sold  from  the  U.S. 
surplus  fleet  that  meet  the  size  re- 
quirement for  these  motherships.  Mr. 


Yates  has  identified  one  of  these  ves- 
sels, the  M/V  Northern  Victor  (ex 
Ocean  Cyclone,  ex  Coastal  Spartan). 
as  being  suitable  for  this  purpose,  and 
he  has  entered  into  a  contract  for  the 
purchase  of  this  U.S.  built  vessel  with 
the  intention  of  converting  it  into  a 
processing  ship.  When  such  vessels 
were  sold  out  of  the  U.S.  surplus  fleet, 
however,  a  contractual  restriction  was 
placed  upon  their  use  which  prohibits 
their  operation  as  a  means  of  trans- 
portation of  passengers  or  cargo  for 
hire,  or  as  a  means  of  transportation 
of  proprietary  cargo. 

The  Department  of  Transportation 
has  interpreted  this  contractual  re- 
striction to  preclude  the  utilization  of 
these  vessels  in  the  U.S.  fisheries  in 
the  manner  which  is  now  being  con- 
templated. Because  of  this  interpreta- 
tion. Congress  in  1980  adopted  an  act 
which  provided  a  2-year  window  for  all 
of  the  owners  of  the  surplus  vessels  to 
apply  for  permission  to  utilize  these 
vessels  in  the  U.S.  fisheries.  However, 
the  owners  of  the  vessel  failed  to 
apply  for  this  permission.  For  this 
reason,  legislation  is  now  needed  to 
correct  this  oversight.  In  addition,  the 
new  owner  intends  to  receive  fish  from 
catcher  vessels  within  the  3-mile  limit. 
The  transport  of  those  fish  to  a  U.S. 
port  would  be  "coastwise  trade.' 
Former  ownership  by  a  foreign  compa- 
ny renders  the  vessel  ineligible  for 
such  "coastwise  trade "  under  the 
Jones  Act.  While  the  vessel  was  United 
States  built  and  is  now  United  States 
owned,  it  was  purchased  in  1975  by  a 
Panamanian  corporation,  which 
placed  the  vessel  under  the  Panamani- 
an flag  and  used  it  as  a  drilling  plat- 
form. The  proposed  legislation  there- 
fore waives  the  application  of  the 
Jones  Act  for  this  purpose. 

The  vessel  is  now  under  contract  for 
a  major  conversion  in  the  United 
States  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $10  mil- 
lion. When  the  conversion  is  complet- 
ed, the  ship  will  employ  between  100 
to  150  people.  Additionally,  the  vessel 
will  utilize  between  4  and  8  U.S.  trawl- 
ers to  provide  it  with  the  raw  fish 
products  necessary  for  the  operation 
of  the  processing  plant.  Obtaining  the 
required  waiver  for  this  vessel  will 
result  in  increased  jobs  for  U.S. 
workers.* 


By   Mr.   BAUCUS   (for   himself, 
Mr.    Chafee,    Mr.    Pryor,    Ms. 
MiKULSKi,  and  Mr.  Pell): 
S.  1149.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  and  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  limit 
application  of  the  benefits  and  premi- 
ums   of    the    Medicare    Catastrophic 
Coverage  Act  of  1988  to  those  volun- 
tarily enrolled  in  part  B  of  the  Medi- 
care Program;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 


LIMITING  MEDICARE  CATASTROPHIC  BENEFITS 
AND  PREMIUMS  TO  MEDICARE  PART  B  ENROLLEES 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  the  Catastrophic  Cov- 
erage Choice  Act  of  1989. 

My  bill  gives  seniors  the  choice  of 
participating  in  the  Medicare  Cata- 
strophic Coverage  Act. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  explain  why 
this  bill  is  needed. 

Montana's  seniors  and  the  seniors 
across  the  country  are  asking  two 
questions  about  the  Catastrophic  Ill- 
ness Program. 

They  want  to  know  why  the  new 
Medicare  coverage  costs  so  much. 

And  they  want  to  know  why  they 
are  forced  to  take  the  coverage. 

Well,  we  have  new  information 
showing  that  seniors  may  be  paying 
more  than  is  needed. 

A  big  reserve  is  being  built  up  at  the 
expense  of  seniors. 

We  cannot  balance  the  budget  from 
these  funds. 

The  cost  of  catastrophic  coverage  to 
seniors  should  be  reduced. 

But  even  if  the  cost  is  reduced,  it  is 
still  not  fair  for  this  coverage  to  be 
jammed  down  the  throats  of  Medicare 
beneficiaries. 

No  matter  how  good  the  coverage 
is— and  I  strongly  believe  it  is  the  best 
buy  there  is  for  most  seniors— they 
should  still  have  that  choice. 

Making  catastrophic  coverage  volun- 
tary is  not  a  new  idea. 

In  fact,  that  is  the  way  the  Senate 
wanted  it  originally  2  years  ago. 

It  was  a  good  idea  2  years  ago,  and  it 
is  a  good  idea  now. 

Mr.  President,  the  Catastrophic  Cov- 
erage Act  has  many  important  and  val- 
uable benefits,  benefits  that  protect 
seniors  from  getting  wiped  out  by 
severe  illness  in  a  time  of  staggering 
health  care  costs,  benefits  that  are  the 
first  small  steps  toward  providing  real 
long-term  care  benefits. 

Those  benefits  have  real  value. 

But  let  us  give  folks  the  choice,  give 
folks  the  choice  to  decide  whether  or 
not  they  actually  want  to  participate 
in  the  program. 

I  think  they  will  keep  the  coverage.  I 
think  they  will  make  that  choice. 

But  at  least  they  deserve  to  be  treat- 
ed with  honor  and  respect  and  to 
decide  for  themselves  what  is  best  for 
them. 

This  bill  gives  them  that  choice. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  me 
in  this  important  effort. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  Catastrophic 
Coverage  Choice  Act  of  1989  be  print- 
ed following  my  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1149 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 
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SKCTION  I.  I.IMITINC  MKI)I(  ARK  (  ATASTK(H'1IU 
BKNKKITS  AM)  PKKMll  MS  TO  MKIH- 
C  AKK  HAKT  H  KNROI.I.KKS. 

(a)  Medicare  Part  A  Benefits.— Part  A  of 
title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  before  section  1811 
tlie  following  new  section: 

•  limiting  application  of  amendments  made 
by  medicare  catastrophic  coverage  act  of 
1988  to  part  b  enrollees 
•Sec.    1810.    Notwithstanding    any    other 
provision    of    this    part,    the    amendments 
made  to  this  part  by  the  Medicare  Cata- 
strophic  Coverage   Act   of    1988  shall   not 
apply  to  any  individual  for  services  provided 
in  any  month  unless  the  individual  is  en- 
rolled under  part  B  for  that  month.". 

(b)  Limiting  Application  of  Supplemen- 
tal Medicare  Premium  to  Medicare  Part  B 
ENROLLEES.— Section  59B{f)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986.  as  added  by  section 
111(a)  of  the  Medicare  Catastrophic  Cover- 
age Act  of  1988,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  'medicare-eligible  individ- 
ual" each  place  it  appears  and  inserting 
"medicare-enrolled  individual": 

(2)  by  amending  paragraph  <1)  of  subsec- 
tion (f)  to  read  as  follows; 

"(1)  Medicare-eligible  individual.— The 
term  'medicare-enrolled  individual'  means, 
with  respect  to  any  month,  any  individual 
who  is  entitled  to  benefits  under  part  A  and 
part  B  of  title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  for  such  month.":  and 

(3)  by  striking  paragraph  (5)  of  subsection 
(f),  and  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (6) 
through  (8)  of  such  subsection  as  para- 
graphs (5)  through  (7),  respectively. 

(c)  Effective  Dates.— 

(1)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 

(a)  shall  take  effect  on  January  1.  1990. 

(2)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 

(b)  shall  apply  retroactively  to  taxable  years 
beginning  after  December  31.  1989. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
that  Senator  Baucus  and  I  are  intro- 
ducing today  squarely  addresses  many 
of  the  concerns  surrounding  the  new 
Catastrophic  Coverage  Act— that  is, 
the  bill  we  passed  2  years  ago.  The 
concerns  have  been  aired  at  town 
meetings  across  the  country  over  the 
last  several  months.  These  are  the 
same  concerns  that  were  in  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  and  most  recently, 
in  the  last  few  days,  right  here  on  the 
floor. 

Yesterday  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  we  adopted  a  sense-of-the- 
Senate  resolution  which  directed  the 
Finance  Committee  to  take  another 
look  at  the  catastrophic  program  with 
an  eye  on  addressing  concerns  about 
the  supplemental  premium— that  is, 
the  premium  that  is  the  percentage  of 
one's  income  tax— and  also  the  prob- 
lem of  duplicative  coverage.  I  believe 
the  bill  that  Senator  Baucus  and  I  are 
introducing  today  represents  a  reason- 
able and  constructive  tack  for  the 
committee  to  take. 

Our  bill,  the  Catastrophic  Coverage 
Choice  Act,  addresses  these  concerns 
head  on  by  making  the  new  cata- 
strophic coverage  voluntary.  In  other 
words,  nobody  has  to  take  it.  You  can 
opt  out.  You  do  not  have  to  take  part 
B.  You  do  not  have  to  take  the  supple- 
mental. You  do  not  have  to  take  the 
catastrophic    premium.    You    do    not 


have  your  choice.  It  is  not  like  a  Chi- 
nese menu,  where  you  can  take  some 
and  not  the  other.  You  take  either  all 
or  none  of  it,  none  of  these  options 
that  I  have  just  mentioned. 

I  have  always  thought  that  this  pro- 
gram should  be  voluntary.  Indeed,  it 
was  voluntary,  Mr.  President,  in  the 
bill  which  was  drafted  in  our  commit- 
tee, the  Finance  Committee,  and 
which  was  approved  by  the  full  Senate 
here.  However,  when  we  went  to  con- 
ference with  the  House,  the  provisions 
making  the  program  voluntary  were 
dropped,  had  to  be  dropped  at  the  in- 
sistence of  the  House. 

The  bill  we  are  intoducing  today 
would,  quite  simply,  reinstate  the  vol- 
untary nature  of  the  program  by 
typing  catastrophic  coverage  to  Part  B 
coverage.  This  would  mean  that  any 
Medicare  beneficiary  could  opt  out  of 
Part  B,  and  thus  out  of  catastrophic. 
Those  who  choose  this  option,  as  I 
mentioned  earlier,  would  not  pay 
either  the  Part  B  premium,  the  flat 
catastrophic  premium,  or  the  supple- 
mental catastrophic  premium. 

This  would  give  each  beneficiary  the 
opportunity  to  examine  the  benefits 
and  the  costs,  and  make  an  informed 
decision.  Personally,  I  would  opt  in  if  I 
were  in  that  situation,  because  I  be- 
lieve you  cannot  get  better  coverage 
for  the  price  in  the  private  market. 
The  value  of  Medicare  benefits  as  a 
whole— parts  A,  B,  and  catastrophic— 
is  still  significantly  higher  than  the 
premium,  even  for  those  who  will  pay 
the  maximum  catastrophic  premium. 

I  believe,  in  this  program  I  helped 
write  it  2  years  ago,  representing  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  along  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Maine, 
our  leader.  I  believe  that  it  is  a  good 
program  for  the  citizens  of  the  coun- 
try to  take  advantage  of.  However, 
some  do  not  want  it.  Some  who  per- 
haps might  have  coverage  through  a 
very  extensive  program  that  continues 
into  retirement  from  their  business 
career  or  perhaps  those  who  are  part 
of  a  Government  program  or  a  mili- 
tary retiree,  they  may  find  it  is  better 
to  opt  out  and  we  ought  to  give  them 
that  opportunity.  That  is  what  this 
legislation  does. 

CBO  has  done  a  report  that  bears 
this  out,  showing  that  the  government 
subsidy  on  Medicare  benefits  is  sub- 
stantial across  all  income  categories- 
including  those  who  will  pay  the  maxi- 
mum supplemental  premium. 

What  this  all  means  is  that  Medi- 
care, as  expanded  by  the  new  cata- 
strophic coverage  is  a  good  deal— a 
good  package  of  benefits  at  a  below- 
market  price.  But  as  firmly  as  I  believe 
that,  I  also  believe  that  senior  citizens 
ought  to  be  able  to  make  that  choice 
for  themselves,  after  reviewing  the 
benefits,  the  costs,  and  any  other 
plans  they  may  have. 

For  example,  our  legislation  would 
allow  a  Medicare  beneficiary  with  a 


very  generous  retiree  health  benefit 
plan— whether  from  a  private  employ- 
er, the  Federal  Government,  or  other 
retiree  health  plan— to  opt  out  of  both 
part  B  and  catastrophic.  Some  such 
plans  provide  extensive  health  care 
benefits  under  very  generous  terms— 
sometimes  even  free  of  charge.  Under 
our  bill,  a  person  with  such  a  plan 
could  opt  out  and  thus  avoid  duplica- 
tion of  benefits.  This,  we  believe,  is 
the  best  way  to  satisfy  the  concerns 
we  have  heard  from  those  who  have 
these  very  generous  plans. 

In  summary,  making  the  program 
voluntary  is  a  reasonable  way  to  re- 
solve most,  if  not  all,  of  the  concerns 
surrounding  the  new  catastrophic  law. 
Under  our  bill,  seniors  who  want  the 
benefits  could  get  them,  and  those 
who  do  not  could  opt  out,  by  opting 
out  of  part  B.  It  is  as  simple  as  that, 
and  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  give  this 
proposal  their  favorable  consideration. 
Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  Senator  Baucus  in  in- 
troducing the  Catastrophic  Coverage 
Choice  Act  of  1989.  This  legislation 
would  achieve  one  simple,  but  ex- 
tremely important  result:  it  would  give 
back  an  option  that  Medicare  benefi- 
ciaries always  have  had  in  the  past 
and.  I  believe,  wish  to  continue  to  have 
now. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  today 
would  return  the  Medicare  part  B  pro- 
gram, and  the  catastrophic  health 
care  benefits  now  included  in  the  pro- 
gram, to  a  truly  optional  benefit. 
Without  this  measure,  beneficiaries 
will  be  required  to  pay  the  supplemen- 
tal premiums  we  all  have  been  hearing 
so  much  about— even  if  they  choose  to 
forego  the  benefits  included  in  part  B. 
Mr.  President,  every  one  of  us  have 
heard  from  thousands  of  our  elderly 
constituents  who  have,  to  say  the 
least,  raised  concerns  about  the  Medi- 
care Catastrophic  Coverage  Act.  Many 
of  them  feel  that  the  benefits  included 
in  the  package  are  not  worth  the  cost 
and  are  upset  that  they  must  pay  the 
premium  regardless  of  whether  they 
want  it  or  not. 

As  it  turns  out,  and  is  often  the  case, 
our  constituents  appear  to  be  right. 
The  new  law  does  not  offer  Medicare 
beneficiaries  the  option  to  opt  out  of 
part  B  and  it  does  appear  to  be  over- 
charging them  for  the  benefits  they 
are  receiving.  In  fact,  unless  we  do 
something,  the  supplemental  premium 
required  by  the  law  may  raise  billions 
more  than  is  necessary  to  pay  for  the 
benefits. 

I  believe  that  both  of  these  concerns 
should  be  addressed.  I  have  advocated 
and  will  continue  to  advocate  that  we 
find  ways  to  return  funds  collected 
through  the  premiums  that  are  over 
and  above  what  is  necessary  to  ade- 
quately fund  the  new  law.  In  addition, 
as  I  did  when  we  passed  the  Senate 
version  of  the  catastrophic  health  care 
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bill.  I  support  retaining  the  optional 
status  of  the  part  B  program.  More- 
over, last  night,  the  Senate  and  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  in  particu- 
lar, made  a  commitment  to  address 
these  issues  prior  to  September  of  this 
year.  Today,  I  am  building  on  that 
commitment  by  joining  the  senior 
Senator  from  Montana  in  introducing 
the  Catastrophic  Coverage  Choice  Act 
of  1989. 

Although  many  believe  there  are 
shortcomings  in  the  catastrophic 
health  care  bill,  there  should  be  no 
question  where  I  stand  on  the  Medi- 
care part  B  benefit  and  its  catastroph- 
ic health  expansions.  In  my  mind,  the 
Medicare  benefit  offers  the  most  cost- 
effective  insurance  protection  avail- 
able now  or  likely  to  be  developed  in 
the  future.  The  added  protections  are 
needed  and  need  to  be  retained.  How- 
ever, beneficiaries  also  need  to  be 
given  the  choice  to  decide  for  them- 
selves. The  bill  we  are  introducing 
today  gives  them  that  choice. 

Mr.  President,  the  Catastrophic  Cov- 
erage Choice  Act  is  not  perfect.  Few 
bills  can  claim  that  distinction  when 
first  introduced.  It  does  not  address  all 
the  concerns  of  the  people  and  the  or- 
ganizations from  whom  we  have 
heard.  On  the  one  hand,  such  groups 
as  the  Federal  retirees,  may  be  pleased 
to  see  we  will  not  be  mandating  their 
participation.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  little  question  that  they  and 
others  have  additional  important  con- 
cerns that  still  need  to  be  addressed.  It 
is.  however,  an  important  starting 
point  that  provides  another  clear 
signal  of  our  desire  to  move  on  this 
issue. 

It  should  not  be  too  surprising  if  this 
idea  sounds  familiar  to  my  colleagues. 
It  was  the  approach  taken  by  the 
Senate-passed  version  of  the  cata- 
strophic healih  care  bill.  I  believe  it 
was  a  good  idea  then,  and  remains  a 
good  idea  now.  I  hope  all  my  col- 
leagues will  join  with  us  in  supporting 
this  important  piece  of  legislation. 


UMI 


By  Mr.  CONRAD  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Daschle): 
S.  1150.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
of  undedicated  receipts  into  the 
Refuge  Revenue  Sharing  Fund;  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 

REFUGE  REVENUE  SHARING  FUND  ACT 

Mr.  CONRAD.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  legislation  that  will 
help  ensure  that  local  governments  re- 
ceive fair  compensation  for  lands  that 
are  developed  into  national  wildlife 
refuges.  I  am  pleased  that  Senators 
Daschle,  Lott,  Gore,  and  Levin  have 
agreed  to  be  original  cosponsors. 

In  1935,  the  Refuge  Revenue  Shar- 
ing Act  was  enacted  into  law.  The  act 
provided  for  Federal  payments  to 
units  of  local  government  in  partial 
compensation  for  property  tax  reve- 


nues lost  when  land  is  transferred  to 
Federal  control  for  a  wildlife  refuge. 
These  payments  originally  came  out  of 
revenues  received  by  the  Department 
of  Interior  from  sales  of  timber  and 
other  products,  and  from  leases  for 
public  accommodations  or  facilities 
near  wildlife  refuges.  As  time  passed, 
these  revenues  were  not  sufficient  to 
provide  all  of  the  money  needed  for 
the  fund,  and  a  congressional  appro- 
priation became  necessary. 

In  recent  years  the  appropriation 
has  fallen  victim  to  tight  budgets  and, 
as  a  result,  only  partial  payments  have 
been  made  to  local  governments.  Last 
year  only  59  percent  of  the  payments 
were  made.  This  has  caused  severe 
hardship  in  many  counties  which  have 
national  wildlife  refuges  within  their 
jurisdiction,  and  it  is  becoming  a  disin- 
centive to  States  to  turn  over  more 
lands  for  refuges. 

The  legislation  which  is  being  intro- 
duced today  will  require  the  Secretary 
of  Interior  to  make  up  the  shortfall  in 
the  Refuge  Revenue  Sharing  Fund 
with  any  undedicated  revenues  under 
his  control.  This  will  ensure  that  local 
governments  are  fully  compensated  ac- 
cording to  the  payment  formulas  al- 
ready embodied  in  the  Refuge  Reve- 
nue Sharing  Act. 

The  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
controls  more  land  in  North  Dakota 
than  in  any  other  State  except  Alaska 
and  California.  Some  counties  have  a 
large  percentage  of  their  land  invested 
in  refuges,  and  payments  under  this 
program  are  critical  to  their  survival. 
Some  States  and  counties  are  begin- 
ning to  question  the  wisdom  of  turn- 
ing over  more  land  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment if  adequate  compensation  is 
not  forthcoming. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  let  this  un- 
derfundng  continue.  When  the  Refuge 
Revenue  Sharing  Act  was  enacted  into 
law  over  50  years  ago,  the  Federal 
Government  made  a  promise  to  the 
States  and  local  governments  that 
they  would  be  fairly  compensated  for 
giving  up  lands  for  wildlife  refuges.  By 
not  meeting  this  obligation,  the  Feder- 
al Government  is  now  jeopardizing  our 
ability  to  protect  our  wildlife  by  pro- 
viding shelters  for  this  most  precious 
resource.  We're  not  talking  about  a 
shortfall  of  billions  or  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars,  but  less  than  7  mil- 
lion dollars.  That's  all  it  v/ill  take  to 
make  full  payments  to  local  govern- 
ments this  year.  Seven  million  dol- 
lars—to ensure  that  land  will  be  avail- 
able when  it's  needed  for  the  contin- 
ued development  of  national  wildlife 
refuges. 

Mr.  President,  the  bottom  line  is 
this:  The  Federal  Government  is  not 
paying  its  fair  share.  The  Government 
made  a  promise  more  than  50  years 
ago— and  for  the  last  10  years,  hasn't 
kept  that  promise. 

Every  landowner  out  there  pays 
property       taxes— every       landowner 


except  the  Federal  Government.  If  we 
want  to  encourage  States  to  turn  over 
land  for  wildlife  refuges,  we've  got  to 
start  keeping  our  promise,  and  com- 
pensate them  for  the  taxes  they  lose. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  from  the  Fargo 
Forum,  Fargo,  ND,  which  describes 
the  problems  that  citizens  are  facing 
from  shortfalls  in  the  Refuge  Revenue 
Sharing  Program,  be  included  along 
with  my  remarks  and  a  copy  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1150 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SKCTION  I.SIIOKTTITI.K. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Refuge  Rev- 
enue Sharing  Fund  Act  of  1989". 

SKI    :.  I'AVMKNT  OK  IM>KI)I(\TK1)  KINKS. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  undedicated  receipts  equal  in  amount 
to  the  Refuge  Revenue  Sharing  Fund  short- 
fall that  are  collected  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  in  a  fiscal  year  shall  be— 

(1)  covered  into  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury. 

(2)  reserved  in  the  Refuge  Revenue  Shar- 
ing Fund,  and 

(3)  paid  to  counties  as  required  by  section 
cc)  of  the  Refuge  Revenue  Sharing  Act  (16 
U.S.C.  715s(c))  without  necessity  for  appro- 
priation by  law. 

SK(  .  :l.  DKKIMTUINS. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  Act— 

(1)  the  term  "Refuge  Revenue  Sharing 
Act"  means  section  401  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  amend  the  Migratory  Bird  Hunt- 
ing Stamp  Act  of  March  16.  1934.  and  cer- 
tain other  Acts  relating  to  game  and  other 
wildlife,  administered  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  for  other  purposes",  ap- 
proved June  15,  1935  (16  U.S.C.  715s); 

(2)  the  term  "Refuge  Revenue  Sharing 
Fund"  means  the  fund  established  by  sec- 
tion (a)  of  the  Refuge  Revenue  Sharing  Act 
(16  U.S.C.  715s(a)); 

(3)  the  term  "Refuge  Revenue  Sharing 
Fund  shortfall"  means  the  amount  by 
which— 

(A)  the  amount  nece.ssary  to  make  the  full 
payments  to  counties  required  by  section  (c) 
of  the  Refuge  Revenue  Sharing  Act  (16 
U.S.C.  715s(c)>  in  a  fiscal  year  exceeds 

(B)  the  amount  appropriated  to  the 
Refuge  Revenue  Sharing  Fund  for  that 
fiscal  year. 

not  to  exceed  $20,000,000  in  a  fiscal  year: 
and 

(4)  the  term  "undedicated  receipts"  means 
all  monies  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
is  authorized  to  collect  that  are  not  required 
by  law  to  be  paid  to  a  particular  person  or 
entity  or  into  a  particular  fund  (other  than 
miscellaneous  receipts  in  the  United  States 
Treasury). 

In-Lieu-of-Tax  Payments  Need 
Congressional  Action 

(By  John  Lohman) 

It's  time  for  Congress  to  do  something 
about  in-lieu-of-tax  payments. 

If  it  really  is  a  desire  of  this  nation  to  pre- 
serve, improve  and  acquire  land  in  the  prai- 
rie pothole  states  and  other  areas  of  the 
nation  for  waterfowl,  it  also  is  the  duty  of 
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Congress  to  assure  it's  not  done  at  the  ex- 
pense of  local  government  and  local  taxpay- 
ers. 

In-lieu-of-tax  payments  under  the  federal 
Refuge  Revenue  Sharing  Act  seldom  have 
met  full  entitlement  due  taxing  entities— 
principally  counties  and  school  districts. 

The  act  provides  for  calculating  county 
entitlement  on  the  basis  of  25  percent  of  net 
receipts  collected  for  activities  (such  as 
having,  grazing  and  oil  wells)  on  PWS  lands; 
or  three-quarter  of  1  percent  of  the  current 
market  value,  or  75  cents  per  acre. 

Under  a  1978  amendment.  Congress  was 
given  authority  to  make  up  deficits  through 
special  appropriations  and  it  called  for  fair 
market  value  appraisals  on  all  FWS  lands  at 
least  once  every  five  years. 

In  North  Dakota,  for  example,  the  three- 
quarter  of  1  percent  of  fair  market  value  re- 
sults in  the  greatest  amount  for  a  payment 
to  a  county  for  in-lieu-of  taxes. 

The  U.S.  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service  budg- 
ets for  full  entitlement,  and  the  Office  of 
Management  of  Budget  cuts  the  funds.  Con- 
gress, which  has  the  final  responsibility, 
fails  to  appropriate  the  monies  and  what  is 
appropriated  is  divided  among  the  entities 
having  such  lands. 

For  example,  during  the  past  10  years,  the 
payments  only  once  have  reached  100  per- 
cent. They  have  been  as  low  as  52  percent. 

If  you  were  in  business  in  the  private 
sector,  you  wouldn't  last  long  if  you  did 
what  Congress  is  doing.  You  probably  would 
get  thrown  in  jail  or  have  the  property  forc- 
ibly sold  to  meet  tax  obligations. 

ISSUE  IS  NOT  NEW 

The  issue  is  not  new.  It  has  been  rolling 
around  out  here  a  long  time. 

Our  senators  and  representatives  have  at- 
tempted to  address  it.  but  apparently  they 
just  don't  have  the  clout  needed  to  bring 
the  issue  to  a  head  and  get  Congress  to  pay 
its  bills. 

The  current  battle  over  the  proposed 
Hamden  Slough  National  Wildlife  Refuge  in 
the  Audubon,  MN,  area  and  the  recent  con- 
flicts in  Sargent  County  in  North  Dakota 
are  in  part  due  to  the  failure  of  Congress  to 
meet  its  commitments. 

There  are  other  issues,  also,  such  as  some 
landowners  just  don't  want  any  government 
ownership.  That  issue  is  sometimes  the 
reason  for  the  big  battle  cry  over  in-lieu-of 
taxes. 

In  order  to  overcome  the  in-lieu-of-tax  op- 
position, landowners  and  others  have  been 
setting  aside  an  escrow  account  on  some 
tracts  being  purchased  by  the  FWS  so  that 
local  entities  receive  their  fair  share.  Some 
of  these  escrow  accounts  are  being  taken 
out  of  the  pockets  of  the  sellers.  Is  that 
fair? 

Lloyd  Jones,  manager  of  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  wetland  office  in  Bismarck, 
said  nationwide  the  shortfall  only  runs  $6 
million  to  $9  million  annually  to  bring  enti- 
tlements to  full  value.  Now,  in  a  Congress 
that  deals  with  trillions  of  dollars  and  wants 
to  take  50  percent  pay  raises,  is  that  a  lot  of 
bucks?  No! 

BEGINNING  TO  BE  HEARD 

Jones  and  others  I  talked  with  on  the 
issue  feel  Congress  and  major  conservation 
organizations  around  the  nation  are  begin- 
ning to  look  at  the  problems  and  throw 
some  support  behind  getting  Congress  to  al- 
locate funds  for  full  entitlement. 

The  National  Wildlife  Federation  has 
been  a  supporter  of  Congress  providing  full 
funding. 

Now.  if  we  can  just  get  our  congressmen  to 
be  heard,  maybe  we  could  avoid  the  con- 


flicts that  are  now  raging  and  the  possible 
loss  of  key  areas. 

Time  is  running  out.  We  can't  lose  future 
areas  such  as  the  proposed  Hamden  refuge. 
It  seems  strange  that  we  can  pour  millions 
into  the  Conservation  Reser\'e  Program,  but 
can't  solve  little  problems  like  in-lieu-of-tax 
payments. 

The  Hamden  Slough  area  is  not  only  im- 
portant, but  is  vital  to  help  preserve  our  wa- 
terfowl resources. 

If  our  forefathers  hadn't  taken  the  time 
and  effort  to  set  aside  areas  such  as  Yellow- 
stone or  Glacier  National  Park  or  Itasca 
State  Park  in  Minnesota,  what  would  we 
have  today? 

Certainly,  there  is  more  at  stake  in  the 
Hamden  Slough  issue  than  just  the  tax  pay- 
ment. That  possibly  can  be  solved  for  the 
long  term  by  an  escrow  account. 

It  will  take  compromise  from  all  involved. 
There  are  hard  decisions  to  be  made,  but 
they  must  be  made  for  the  benefit  of  the 
state  and  nation  and  not  just  for  the  feel- 
ings of  a  few. 

Those  giant  Canada  geese  doting  the  land- 
scape didn't  come  about  by  accident,  it  has 
taken  time  and  efforts  on  the  part  of  many. 
The  trumpeter  swan  program  in  Becker 
County  also  is  not  just  a  one-person  effort 
or  short-term  either. 

Those  are  the  fruits  we  derive,  not  only 
for  today  but  for  the  future,  when  an  area  is 
preserved,  improved  and  set  aside  to  sustain 
a  natural  resource. 

Yes.  dollars  are  a  problem,  but  really  the 
issue  should  not  be  insurmountable  to  a 
people  that  can  put  a  man  on  the  moon. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  join  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  North  Dakota,  Senator 
Conrad,  in  introducing  the  Refuge 
Revenue  Sharing  Fund  Act  of  1989. 

I  want  to  acknowledge  the  diligent 
work  of  Senator  Conrad  on  this  issue. 
Refuge  revenue  sharing  is  not  a  glam- 
orous issue;  it  does  not  involve  large 
sums  of  money;  and  the  problem  is 
spread  out  over  the  whole  country. 
But  the  problem  has  festered  for 
almost  a  decade  now.  and  every  year 
the  consequences  are  felt  more  deeply. 
Senator  Conrad  has  taken  the  initia- 
tive in  this  difficult  area  and  proposed 
a  very  sensible  solution. 

The  problem  of  which  I  speak  is  the 
unfulfilled  Federal  commitment  to 
counties  hosting  our  National  Wildlife 
Refuges  and  Waterfowl  Protection 
Areas.  The  Refuge  Revenue  Sharing 
Act  was  enacted  in  1935.  Under  the 
act,  the  Federal  Government  was 
given  the  authority  to  fairly  compen- 
sate local  governments  for  real  estate 
taxes  lost  when  lands  owned  by  the 
Federal  Government  are  located 
within  the  local  government's  jurisdic- 
tion. Unfortunately,  the  appropria- 
tions are  not  mandatory  and  have 
fallen  to  a  point  where,  in  recent 
years,  only  about  60  percent  of  the 
payments  have  been  made. 

In  my  home  State  of  South  Dakota, 
local  governments  were  owed  $271,246 
under  the  Refuge  Revenue  Sharing 
Act  in  1988.  However,  South  Dakota 
only  received  $192,828.  While  a  short- 
fall of  almost  $80,000  is  not  a  major 
issue  in  many  areas,  in  South  Dakota 


it  makes  a  real  difference.  It  is  money 
that  local  governments  should  be  able 
to  count  on  when  making  their  budg- 
ets and  assessing  their  local  revenue 
needs. 

The  impact  of  the  shortfall  in  refuge 
payments  goes  far  beyond  lost  reve- 
nues. The  delinquency  is  poisoning  re- 
lations between  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, represented  by  the  U.S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service,  and  local  govern- 
ments. In  South  Dakota,  six  counties- 
Brown,  Clark,  Codington.  Day,  Deuel, 
and  Kingsbury— have  announced  that 
they  will  disapprove  any  Federal  at- 
tempts to  acquire  land  within  their  ju- 
risdictions. This  comes  at  a  time  when 
concerns  about  disappearing  wetlands 
have  caused  national  response  from 
positions  as  high  as  the  Presidency. 
Waterfowl  populations  are  plummet- 
ing, water  quality  is  declining,  and 
flood  severity  is  increasing  as  wetland 
values  are  lost. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  how  the  noble 
ambitions  of  the  North  American  wa- 
terfowl plan  and  other  efforts  to  pro- 
tect wetlands  can  be  achieved  if  the 
Federal  Government  will  not  even  pay 
off  its  modest  debts  to  our  counties? 

To  have  both  proper  natural  re- 
sources management  and  cooperation 
between  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  people  of  our  States  is  essential. 
By  making  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Ser\'ice  and  the  U.S.  Government 
shirkers  of  their  debt,  we  undermine 
the  credibility  of  our  resource  profes- 
sionals, and  we  stymie  efforts  to  pro- 
tect our  natural  resources. 

I  remind  my  colleagues  that  I  am 
speaking  about  a  very  modest  sum  of 
money.  True  to  the  trend  since  1981, 
President  Bush  has  recommended  that 
only  $6.65  million  of  $13.35  million  be 
funded  in  fiscal  year  1990.  The  short- 
fall is  therefore  $6.7  million.  In  past 
years.  Congress  has  not  opted  to 
remedy  the  refuge  deficit.  Senator 
Conrad  and  I  propose  that  undedicat- 
ed  receipts— receipts  returned  to  the 
General  Treasury  each  year— from  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  be  used  to 
make  up  the  shortfall.  In  1988.  undedi- 
cated  receipts  from  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  totaled  $1.9  billion.  To 
repeat,  this  year  the  refuge  shortfall  is 
a  mere  $6,7  million. 

Very  simply,  I  believe  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  not  purchase 
1  more  acre  if  it  is  not  willing  to  honor 
its  debts  to  local  governments.  The  bill 
being  introduced  would  solve  this 
problem.  The  beneficiaries  will  be 
every  State  and  local  community  with 
refuge  lands.  Federal-local  relations 
and  finally,  our  land,  water,  and  wild- 
life. 


By  Mr.  HELMS: 
S.  1151.  A  bill  to  support  democracy 
and  human  rights  in  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  and  Tibet;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 
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DEMOCRACY.  LIBERTY.  AND  JUSTICE  IN  THE 
PEOPLE'S  REPUBLIC  OF  CHINA  ACT 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  on  Tues- 
day, both  the  Senate  and  the  House 
passed  resolutions  commending  the 
President  of  the  United  States  for  his 
forthright  actions  on  behalf  of  free- 
dom in  Communist  China. 

The  President  announced  Monday 
that  the  United  States  would  immedi- 
ately suspend  all  government-to-gov- 
emment  sales  and  commercial  exports 
of  weapons,  immediately  suspend  all 
visits  between  the  United  States  and 
Chinese  military  officials,  treat  sym- 
pathetically requests  by  Chinese  stu- 
dents in  the  United  States  to  extend 
their  stay  in  our  country,  and  offer 
humanitarian  and  medical  assistance 
through  the  International  Committee 
of  the  Red  Cross  to  those  injured 
during  the  assault  on  Beijing. 

I  was  one  of  the  four  principal  co- 
sponsors  of  the  Senate  resolution.  The 
leadership,  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  and  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  and 
I,  as  ranking  Republican  on  that  com- 
mittee. I  was  cosponsor  because, 
among  other  reasons,  the  four  steps 
that  President  Bush  took  were  steps 
that  I  had  urged  him  to  take  as  soon 
as,  in  the  early  hours  of  June  4,  the 
magnitude  and  the  brutality  of  the 
massacre  began  to  emerge.  The  Presi- 
dent's actions  are  thoroughly  com- 
mendable and  appropriate. 

But  the  crisis  in  China  continues.  It 
continues  to  develop  into  one  of  the 
historical,  significant  events  of  our 
time.  Elements  of  the  People's  Libera- 
tion Army  continue  to  fire  on  the  Chi- 
nese people,  some  tanks  have  left  Beij- 
ing, but  martial  law  is  still  in  effect 
and  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  ad- 
dress the  human  and  civil  rights  of 
those  seeking  democratic  reform. 

The  leaders  of  the  Communist  gov- 
ernment remain  silent,  and  even  out  of 
sight,  while  their  future  plans  are  con- 
cealed. We  must  not  be  surprised  if 
those  plans  include  purges  in  the  mili- 
tary and  the  party  with  massive  execu- 
tions. This  is  the  way  Communist  gov- 
ernments, wherever  they  are,  always 
operate.  When  they  are  challenged  by 
their  own  people,  the  killing  begins. 

Nevertheless,  the  Chinese  people  are 
heroic  in  the  face  of  this  new  oppres- 
sion by  the  Chinese  Government.  Who 
can  forget  the  television  scenes  of  that 
single  Chinese  citizen  who.  unarmed 
and  absolutely  alone,  stalked  up  to  a 
moving  tank,  forced  it  to  stop,  forced, 
indeed,  the  whole  column  of  tanks  to 
stop  while  he  lectured  the  crew  inside? 
In  a  sense,  that  one  patriotic  citizen 
stood  for  all  the  students,  for  all  the 
world  and  for  all  Chinese  who  have 
been  standing  up  to  the  present  op- 
pressive Communist  regime  in  China. 

Mr.  President,  before  us  lies  a  mas- 
sive power  struggle,  paradoxically 
taking  place  in  full  view  of  the  world 


but.  in  reality,  out  of  sight.  The  Com- 
munist leaders  of  China  are  at  this 
very  moment  taking  counsel  saying  to 
themselves,  have  we  lost  the  mandate 
of  the  people?  How  do  we  hold  on  to 
our  power?  What  steps  should  we 
take?  Well,  we  must  make  certain  they 
do  not  take  steps  more  bloody  and 
more  repressive  than  they  have  al- 
ready taken.  If  there  is  an  escalation 
of  violence,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  must  do  more,  and  I  am 
persuaded  that  he  will  do  more.  I  will 
stand  with  him  and  assist  him  in  any 
way  I  can.  which  is  the  purpose  of  my 
being  here  at  this  moment  on  the 
floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

I  am  introducing  legislation  today 
setting  forth  a  few  minimal  standards 
of  what  must  be  done  in  the  event  of  a 
continuation  of  the  brutality  and 
murder  and  oppression  that  we  have 
already  seen,  that  the  world  has  al- 
ready seen.  The  present  Communist 
regime  in  China  has  already  demon- 
strated its  illegitimacy  by  attacking 
their  own  people,  the  Chinese  people. 
First  of  all.  the  American  Government 
must  do  nothing  which  will  strengthen 
the  present  illegitimate  regime  in  Beij- 
ing, and  especially  not  even  economi- 
cally. 

So  the  bill  I  am  introducing  today, 
of  course,  commends  the  President  of 
the  United  States  for  the  actions  al- 
ready taken.  It  affirms  those  actions, 
but  it  also  emphasizes  the  fact  that  we 
simply  cannot  have  business  as  usual 
if  the  murder  rampage  resumes  or  is 
continued. 

In  that  event,  my  legislation  would 
roll  back  trade  and  related  matters  to 
the  level  at  which  these  relations 
stood  before  the  start  of  this  decade. 
It  would  stop  the  trade  development 
program  with  Communist  China.  It 
would  suspend  most-favored-nation 
treatment,  and  it  would  instruct 
United  States  representatives  to  vote 
against  benefits  in  IBRD,  the  IFC,  and 
the  Asian  Development  Bank.  It  would 
suspend  Export-Import  Bank  loans 
and  OPIC  guarantees  and.  last,  it 
would  suspend  licenses  for  high-tech- 
nology exports  on  the  munitions  con- 
trol list  and  it  would  disapprove  ex- 
ports on  the  Cocom  list. 

That  is  just  the  next  step.  There  are 
many  other  things  that  we  could  do. 
but  this  legislation  represents  the  next 
rung  on  the  ladder  for  the  things  the 
President  of  the  United  States  can  do 
and  should  do  in  the  event  the  brutal- 
ity and  bloodshed  should  resume  and 
should  it  continue  in  Communist 
China. 

Let  me  make  one  thing  clear.  I  em- 
phasize that  these  sanctions,  zs  stated 
in  the  bill  I  am  about  to  introduce,  are 
contingent  upon  what  the  Chinese 
Government  does  from  this  point  on. 
It  would  not  go  into  effect  if  the  gov- 
ernment of  Communist  China  ceases 
its  sustained  campaign  of  violence,  or 
if  it  lifts  martial  law,  or  if  it  has  taken 


substantial  steps  to  provide  the  people 
of  China  and  Tibet  with  democracy, 
liberty,  and  justice.  I  do  not  suggest. 
Mr.  President,  that  we  try  to  hold  our 
breath  until  Communist  China  does 
any  or  all  of  these  things. 

The  question  has  been  raised  as  to 
whether  these  sanctions  would  hurt 
the  Chinese  people.  But  that  is  hardly 
the  question  when  unarmed  Chinese 
people  are  being  gunned  down  in  the 
streets  of  their  own  cities.  Which 
hurts  more?  To  be  gunned  down  in  the 
street  or  to  be  denied  high  technology 
arms  exports  useful  mainly  to  the  ille- 
gitimate Communist  regime? 

Mr.  President,  there  were  two  dis- 
turbing reports  from  China  yesterday. 
First,  the  head  of  the  Chinese  equiva- 
lent of  the  Soviet  KGB  reportedly  has 
been  named  General  Secretary  of  the 
Chinese  Communist  Party.  Mr.  Qiao  is 
chairman  of  the  Central  Discipline  In- 
spection Commission  and  Secretary  of 
the  Political  and  Legal  Commission. 
Second,  the  notorious  27th  Army  is 
firmly  in  control  of  Beijing  at  this 
moment. 

Some  of  its  soldiers  shot  into  the 
U.S.  diplomatic  compound  and  into 
one  of  the  international  hotels.  We  are 
all  familiar  with  the  news  reports  as  to 
those  and  other  incidents. 

The  struggle  that  is  underway  in 
Communist  China  at  this  moment  is  of 
profound  consequence  for  the  strate- 
gic interests  of  the  United  States.  Our 
relationship  with  Communist  China 
has  been  built  upon  the  premise  that 
China  "balances"  the  power  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  acting  as  a  restraining 
influence  on  the  Soviets  in  world  af- 
fairs. 

But  some  of  us  have  been  saying 
that  Communists  are  Communists, 
and  when  push  comes  to  shove,  it  will 
take  but  one  telephone  call  for  the 
two  Communist  governments  to  get  to- 
gether. 

In  fact,  according  to  European  ana- 
lysts with  whom  I  have  been  in  touch, 
those  who  have  been  involved  in  the 
crackdown  are  precisely  those  who 
have  been  most  closely  allied  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  And  if  they  succeed,  the 
budding  alliance  between  Communist 
China  and  Communist  Soviet  Union 
may  turn  the  China  card,  so-called, 
inside  out. 

The  key  leader  of  the  crackdown  fac- 
tions is  Yang  Shangkun,  an  82-year- 
old  veteran  military  figure.  Yang  pre- 
sides over  a  powerful  clan  which  holds 
key  positions.  His  younger  brother, 
Yank  Baibing,  is  head  of  the  general 
political  department  of  the  People's 
Liberation  Army,  and  his  son-in-law, 
Chi  Hastian.  is  the  Chief  of  the  Gen- 
eral Staff.  One  of  his  nephews.  Yang 
She,  is  in  command  of  the  27th  Army 
which,  of  course,  was  the  military 
force  that  massacred  those  students 
who  were  pleading  for  freedom  over 
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the  weekend.  And  all  of  us  are  familiar 
with  that  story. 

Mr.  President,  nobody  knows  the 
outcome  of  these  machinations.  In  the 
tragedy  of  the  past  few  days,  we  have 
seen  the  Communist  government  of 
China  reveal  its  true  nature,  this  time 
by  brutalizing  the  Chinese  people.  We 
have  before  us  a  government  which  is 
illegitimate  by  every  standard  of  the 
Chinese  tradition. 

Mr.  President,  the  present  regime, 
the  Communist  regime  in  China,  has 
lost  the  mandate  of  the  people  or,  as 
Confucius  says,  the  mandate  of 
Heaven.  That  is  the  way  Confucius 
put  it.  According  to  that  tradition. 
Heaven  cares  about  people  and  pro- 
vides a  king— in  this  case  the  govern- 
ment—to secure  their  moral  education 
and  temporal  well-being,  in  that  order. 
And  if  the  King,  meaning  the  govern- 
ment, should  forget  his  purpose  and 
begin  to  rule  for  personal  advantage. 
Heaven  will  withdraw  the  mandate 
and  bestow  it  upon  somebody  else. 
And  that  is  precisely  what  the  young 
people  of  Beijing  are  asking. 

In  that  classical  tradition,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  legitimate  government  is  one 
that  the  people  follow  freely  because 
it  meets  the  moral  criteria  set  by 
Heaven,  as  emphasized  by  Confucius. 
Indeed,  the  more  perfectly  govern- 
ment exemplifies  moral  principles,  the 
less  compulsion  should  be  necessary. 
Thus,  any  government  which  resorts 
to  force  and  violence  and  cruelty  and 
brutality  in  all  but  the  gravest  of  cir- 
cumstances is  to  that  extent  a  failure. 
Killing  the  people,  whether  through 
incompetence  or  misrule,  as  the  phi- 
losopher Mencius  said,  is  the  same  as 
murder,  and  violence  directed  against 
the  innocent  is  the  highest  of  all 
crimes. 

Mr.  President,  the  ruthless  brutality 
which  the  world  has  witnessed  during 
the  past  several  days  demonstrates 
clearly  that  the  Communist  regime  in 
China  has  lost  its  mandate,  and  we 
must  be  prepared  to  support  those  ele- 
ments in  China  which  are  working  to 
restore  traditional  morals  and  tradi- 
tional freedom. 

Mr.  I»resident.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  that  I  am 
introducing  today  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  President,  I  further  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  question-and- 
answer  sheet  which  I  have  prepared 
relating  to  my  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  study  of  the  legal  analysis 
of  the  Beijing   regime's  actions  pre- 


pared by  the  Far  East  Law  Division  of 
the  Library  of  Congress  at  my  request 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S. 1151 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  Assembled, 
SWTION  t.TlTI.K. 

This  Act  shall  be  known  as  the  Democra- 
cy, Liberty  and  Justice  in  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  Act  of  1989. 

SKC.  i.  KINDIMiS. 

The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  government  of  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China  is  now  attempting  to  crush  the 
democracy  and  reform  movement  in  China 
through  the  use  of  wanton  violence  by  the 
Peoples  Liberation  Army. 

(2)  the  United  States  Congress  condemns 
the  brutal  actions  taken  by  the  People's  Lib- 
eration Army  and  the  Government  of  the 
Peoples  Republic  of  China  against  the  Chi- 
nese people  during  peaceful,  non-violent 
demonstrations  for  democratic  change: 

(3)  the  government  of  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China  has  used  the  People's  Libera- 
tion Army  to  crush  brutally  the  freedom 
movement  in  Tibet  on  several  occasions: 

(4)  fundamental  human,  political  and  eco- 
nomic rights  are  denied  to  the  people  of 
China  and  the  people  of  Tibet  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  People's  Republic  of  China: 

(5>  the  President  of  the  United  States  has 
announced  that  the  United  States  would  im- 
mediately suspend  all  government  to  gov- 
ernment sales  and  commercial  exports  of 
weapons,  immediately  suspend  all  visits  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Chinese  mili- 
tary officials,  treat  sympathetically  requests 
by  Chinese  students  in  the  United  States  to 
extend  their  stay,  and  offer  humanitarian 
and  medical  assistance  through  the  Interna- 
tional Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  to  those 
injured  during  the  assault  on  Beijing:  and. 

(6)  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  to 
be  commended  for  his  forthright  action. 

SK(      -i.    (OMHTIONS    INKKR    WHU  II    SAMTIONS 
SIIAI.l.  BK  IMI'OSKl) 

The  sanctions  provided  for  in  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  10  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  unless  the  President 
certifies  to  Congress  prior  to  such  date,  that 
following  the  massacre  of  June  3/4.  1989. 
the  Government  of  the  People's  Republic  of 
China- 
CD  has  not  carried  out  a  sustained  cam- 
paign of  violence  against  unarmed  civilians: 

(2)  has  lifted  martial  law:  and, 

(3)  has  made  significant  progress  in  pro- 
viding for  democracy,  liberty  and  justice  in 
Tibet  and  the  People's  Republic  of  China. 

SKC.  I.  srSPKSSION  OK  I  .S.  ASSISTANCK. 

(a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Export-Import  Bank  shall  not  fi- 
nance trade  with  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  and  no  loan,  credit,  credit  guarantee, 
or  insurance  may  be  extended  by  any 
agency  of  the  United  States  Government, 
including  the  Overseas  Private  Investment 
Corporation,  with  respect  to  the  People's 
Republic  of  China, 

(b)  No  funds  appropriated  or  otherwise 
made  available  by  law  shall  be  available  for 
activities  of  the  Trade  Development  Pro- 
gram in.  or  for  the  People's  Republic  of 
China. 

<c)  The  Secretary  of  State  is  urged  to  en- 
courage allies  of  the  United  States  to  sus- 


pend any  of  their  own  programs  providing 
similar  support  to  the  People's  Republic  of 
China. 

SK«.    :.     srSPKNSlON    (»K   TRADE    HENEKITS    AND 
(()MMKK(  lAI,  RKI.ATIONS. 

(a)  The  President  shall  not  extend  to  the 
products  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
the  preferential  treatment  provided  for 
under  the  Generalized  System  of  Prefer- 
ences (GSP),  regardless  of  whether  that 
country  obtains  entry  to  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT). 

(b)  The  waiver  granted  to  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  by  the  President  under  19 
use  2432  <c)  and  (d)  is  suspended. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  in- 
struct the  United  States  Executive  Directors 
to  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruc- 
tion and  Development,  the  International 
Development  Assocation,  the  International 
Finance  Corporation,  and  the  Asian  Devel- 
opment Bank  to— 

(1)  vote  against  or  otherwise  disapprove 
any  loan,  grant,  or  other  form  of  economic 
or  technical  assistance  to  the  Peoples  Re- 
public of  China: 

( 2 )  propose  and  support  the  downgrade  of 
the  membership  status  of  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  to  that  of  "observer  status": 
and 

(3)  urge  allies  of  the  United  States  to  sup- 
port actions  taken  by  the  United  States  Ex- 
ecutive Directors  pursuant  to  this  section. 

(d)  The  United  States  Trade  Representa- 
tive shall  instruct  the  United  States  Repre- 
sentatives to  GATT  to  propose  and  support 
the  suspension  of  'observer  status  "  for  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  at  GATT. 

(e)  No  funds  appropriated  or  otherwise 
made  available  by  law  shall  be  available  for 
the  purpose  of  concluding  or  supporting  any 
commercial  agreement  with  the  People's 
Republic  of  China. 

(f)  No  funds  appropriated  or  otherwise 
made  available  by  law  shall  be  available  for 
participation  of  the  United  Stales  in  the 
United  States-China  Joint  Committee  on 
Commerce  and  Trade  and  the  United 
States-China  Commission  on  Trade. 


SK(  .  ti.  srSI'KNSION  OK  KXHOKT  l.UKNSKS. 

(a)  All  licenses  currently  issued  for  export 
of  items  on  the  United  States  Munitions 
Control  List  or  on  the  Commercial  Control 
List  are  suspended. 

(b)  No  funds  appropriated  or  otherwise 
made  available  by  law  shall  be  available  for 
the  processing  or  issuance  of  licenses  re- 
quired to  export  items  on  the  United  States 
Munitions  Control  List  or  items  on  the 
Commercial  Control  List  for  any  item  des- 
tined for  the  People's  Republic  of  China. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  State  shall  instruct 
the  United  States  Representative  to 
COCOM  to  vote  against  or  otherwise  disap- 
prove the  export  of  any  COCOM  controlled 
items  by  any  COCOM  participating  country 
to  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China. 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  State  is  urged  to  en- 
courage the  allies  of  the  United  States  to 
join  United  States  efforts  to  vote  against  or 
otherwise  disapprove  the  export  of  any 
COCOM  controlled  items  to  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  and  suspend  the  export 
of  other  military  items  and  advanced  tech- 
nology. 

SK(      T     LIMITATION    ON    IMPORTS    KROM    (rtHER 
(OINTRIK.S 

The  President  is  authorized  to  limit  the 
importation  into  the  United  States  of  any 
product  or  service  of  a  foreign  country  to 
the  extent  to  which  such  foreign  country 
benefits  from,  or  otherwise  takes  commer- 
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cial  advantage  of.  any  sanction  or  prohibi- 
tion imposed  by  or  under  this  Act. 

SK(  .  K.  PRIVATK  KI(;HTS  OK  A(TH»N. 

(a)  Any  national  of  the  United  States  who 
is  required  by  this  Act  to  terminate  or  cur- 
tail business  activities  in  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  may  bring  a  civil  action  for 
damages  against  any  person,  partnership,  or 
corporation  that  takes  commercial  advan- 
tage or  otherwise  benefits  from  such  termi- 
nation or  curtailment. 

(b)  The  action  authorized  by  this  section 
may  only  be  brought  without  respect  to  the 
amount  in  controversy,  in  the  United  States 
district  court  for  the  district  of  Columbia  or 
the  Court  of  International  Trade.  Damages 
which  may  be  recovered  include  lost  profits 
and  the  cost  of  bringing  the  action,  includ- 
ing a  reasonable  attorney's  fee. 

(c)  The  injured  party  must  show  by  a  pre- 
ponderance of  the  evidence  that  the  dam- 
ages have  been  the  direct  result  of  defend- 
ant's action  taken  with  the  deliberate  intent 
to  injure  the  party. 

SKf.    ».    SISPK.NSION    OK    >lll.lT.ARY-TO-.MII.IT.\RY 
I OOHKRATION. 

No  funds  appropriated  or  otherwise  made 
available  by  law  shall  be  available  for 
United  States  military  cooperation  with  the 
People's  Republic  of  China. 

SEl".  I».  SI  SPKNSION  OK  SCIENCK  AM)  TKCHNOI.O- 
CV  C^MIPKRATION. 

No  funds  appropriated  or  otherwise  made 
available  by  law  shall  be  available  for 
United  States  participation  under  any  U.S.- 
China agreement  or  protocol  on  scientific 
cooperation. 

SEl.  II.  CHINKSK  AM»  TIBCTAN  STl  DKNTS  IN  TIIK 
IMTKII  STATKS. 

Until  the  President  certifies  to  Congress 
that  the  human  rights  of  the  Chinese  and 
Tibetan  peoples  are  recognized  and  respect- 
ed by  the  Government  of  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China,  the  Attorney  General  shall 
treat  sympathetically  requests  by  students 
from  Til)et  and  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  studying  in  the  United  States  for  Ex- 
tended Voluntary  Departure  status. 

SKC.    12.   (ONDITIONS   INUKR   WHKII    SAN«TIONS 
MAY  BK  I.IVTKI) 

The  sanctions  provided  for  in  this  act 
shall  not  apply  when  the  President  deter- 
mines and  so  certifies  to  Congress  that  the 
Government  of  the  People's  Republic  of 
China— 

(1)  is  no  longer  carrying  out  a  sustained 
campaign  of  violence  against  unarmed  civil- 
ians: 

(2)  has  lifted  martial  law:  and 

(3)  has  made  significant  progress  in  pro- 
viding for  democracy,  liberty  and  justice  in 
Tibet  and  the  People's  Republic  of  China. 

[Prom  the  Library  of  Congress.  Far  Eastern 

Law  Division.  June  19891 
Legal  Aspects  of  Recent  Chinese  Govern- 
ment Actions  Against  Demonstrators 
(Prepared  by  Tao-tai  Hsia.  ciiief.  and  Con- 
stance A.  Johnson,  legal  research  analyst) 
Under  the  1982  Constitution  of  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China  (PRO.  the  citizens 
have  the  right  to  freedom  of  speech,  of  the 
press,  of  assembly,  or  association,  or  proces- 
sion, and  of  demonstration  (art.  35).  In  addi- 
tion, the  Constitution  states  that  freedom 
of  person  of  PRC  citizens  is  inviolable  (art. 
37),  and  that  citizens  have  the  right  to  criti- 
cize their  government  and  that  no  one  is  to 
suppress  such  criticisms  or  to  retaliate 
against  the  citizens  making  them  (art.  41). 
By  opening  fire  on  the  crowd  in  Tiananmen 
Square,  the  Chinese  troops  have  violated 
these  very  basic  tenets  of  the  Constitution. 


In  addition,  the  government  of  the  PRC 
have  violated  its  Criminal  Code,  enacted  in 
1979.  which  states.  "The  rights  of  the 
person,  the  democratic  rights,  and  the  other 
rights  of  citizens  are  to  be  protected  and  are 
not  to  be  unlawfully  infringed  by  any 
person  or  any  organ"  (art.  131). 

Clearly,  citizens  have  been  attempting  to 
express  their  complaints  to  the  government 
through  the  exercise  of  freedom  of  speech, 
assembly,  and  demonstration  in  the  Chinese 
capital  and  in  other  cities  for  more  than  a 
month:  rather  than  protecting  these  rights, 
by  moving  in  troops,  the  PRC  government 
has  itself  violated  them. 

Furthermore,  the  United  Nations  charter 
states  thai  one  of  the  basic  purposes  of  that 
organization,  of  which  China  is  a  member,  is 
to  'reaffirm  faith  in  fundamental  human 
rights."  The  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights,  which  refers  to  this  clause 
in  the  Charter,  states  in  article  3  that  every- 
one has  the  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  securi- 
ty of  person.  Articles  19  and  20  refer  to  the 
rights  to  freedom  of  opinion  and  expression 
and  to  peaceful  assembly.  China  has  ignored 
all  of  these  statements  by  its  actions  in  the 
last  few  days. 

In  the  last  week,  the  PRC  authorities 
have  claimed  that  the  student  demonstra- 
tors, or  at  least  their  leaders,  have  been 
guilty  of  crimes  of  counterrevolution.  Under 
Chinese  law.  however,  at  most  they  may  be 
guilty  of  violating  not  the  Criminal  Code, 
but  only  the  Regulations  on  Offenses 
against  Public  Order,  enacted  in  1986.  These 
regulations  do  prohibit  disruption  of  social 
order  (art.  2  &  19)  and  the  failure  to  adopt 
good  safety  measures  in  organizing  mass  ral- 
lies (art.  20).  The  maximum  penalties  under 
these  regulations  include  15  days  of  deten- 
tion or  a  fine.  There  are  also  Beijing  city 
provisions  on  parades  and  demonstrations, 
enacted  on  an  interim  basis  following  stu- 
dent demonstrations  in  December  1986.  Ar- 
ticle 3  of  the  city  provision  requires  organiz- 
ers of  demonstrations  to  apply  to  the  public 
security  office  for  approval:  it  is  unlikely 
that  the  students  have  done  this.  However, 
these  regulations  also  do  not  carry  criminal 
sanctions. 

All  of  these  Chinese  laws,  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  Criminal  Code,  and  the  Regula- 
tions on  Offenses  Against  Public  Order, 
where  adopted  during  the  Deng  Xiaoping 
era.  as  a  part  of  his  efforts  to  develop  the 
legal  system  of  the  PRC. 

[From  the  Library  of  Congress.  Far  Eastern 

Law  Division.  June  19891 
The  Legality  of  the  Imposition  of  Martial 

Law  Under  the  Chinese  Constitution 
(Prepared  by  Tao-tai  Hsia.  chief,  and  Con- 
stance A.  Johnson,  legal  research  analyst) 

The  1982  Constitution  of  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  iPRC)  has  a  number  of  pro- 
visions on  martial  law.  Article  89.  paragraph 
16.  states  that  it  is  the  function  of  the  State 
Council  to  decide  on  the  imposition  of  mar- 
tial law  for  a  part  of  a  province,  an  autono- 
mous region,  or  a  city  administered  directly 
under  the  central  government  (such  as  Beij- 
ing). Article  67.  paragraph  20  states  that  it 
is  the  function  of  the  Standing  Committee 
of  the  National  Peoples  Congress  to  decide 
on  the  imposition  of  martial  law  when  it  is 
for  the  whole  country,  or  for  a  whole  prov- 
ince, automomous  region,  or  city  adminis- 
tered directly  under  the  central  govern- 
ment. Finally,  article  80  requires  that  the 
President  of  the  PRC  issue  proclamations  of 
martial  law  in  pursuance  of  the  decisions  of 
the  National  People's  Congress  and  its 
Standing  Committee. 


Li  Peng  is  currently  the  Premier,  the  head 
of  the  State  Council.  As  such,  it  is  consist- 
ent with  the  Constitution  that  he  decide  on 
the  imposition  of  martial  law  for  a  part  of 
the  city  of  Beijing.  However  the  decision 
can  only  be  formally  proclaimed  by  the 
President  (Yang  Shangkun).  It  is  not  clear 
whether  this  step  was  taken.  Furthermore, 
the  proclamation  of  the  President  can  only 
be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  decision  of  the 
National  People's  Congress  and  its  Standing 
Committee.  Neither  the  full  Congress  nor 
the  Standing  Committee  was  in  session 
when  martial  law  was  declared  and  there 
have  been  no  reports  of  either  body  taking 
any  such  action.  For  this  reason,  the  legali- 
ty of  the  recent  imposition  of  maritial  law 
may  be  questioned. 

[From  the  liibrary  of  Congress,  Far  Eastern 
Law  Division.  June  1989] 

The  Crime  of  Counterrevolution  in  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  (PRC) 

(Prepared  by  Tao-tai.  Hsia.  chief,  and 
Wendy  I.  Zeldin,  legal  research  analyst) 
According  to  article  90  of  Chapter  1. 
"Crimes  of  Counterrevolution."  of  Part  II 
("Special  Provisions")  of  the  Criminal  Code 
of  the  PRC,  "All  acts  endangering  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China  committed  with  the 
goal  of  overthrowing  the  political  power  of 
the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  and  the 
socialist  system  are  crimes  of  counterrevolu- 
tion." '  The  key  word  in  this  definition  inso- 
far as  the  Chinese  students  accused  by  the 
government  of  counterrevolutionary  crimes 
are  concerned  is  "the  goal."  The  students 
declared  that  they  wanted,  among  other 
things,  more  freedom  of  publication,  pun- 
ishment of  corrupt  bureaucrats  and  specula- 
tors, and  improvements  in  the  lot  of  intel- 
lectuals, but  they  did  not  state  that  they 
wanted  to  overthrow  the  government  or 
even  the  Communist  Party. ^ 

The  section  on  crimes  of  counterrevolu- 
tion has  iLself  come  under  increasing  scruti- 
ny and  criticism.  A  prominent  jurist  has 
proposed  in  a  recent  article  that  the  section 
on  counterrevolutionary  crime  be  revised, 
because  it  is  vague  and  confusing  and  makes 
it  difficult  for  judges  to  determine  which 
cases  are  of  a  counterrevolutionary  nature.' 
In  his  view,  under  China's  new  policy  of 
opening  up  to  the  outside  world,  citizens 
have  the  right  to  participate  in  political  ac- 
tivity, to  hold  discussions  about  politics,  and 
to  express  their  views,  including  critical  or 
opposing  views,  vis  a  vis  state  policies,  so 
that  the  old  concept  of  counterrevolution- 
ary crime  is  tantamount  to  a  sword  of  Dam- 
ocles hanging  over  everyone,  because 
anyone  with  a  different  view  from  that  of 
the  Party  and  government  could  become 
suspected  of  being  a  counterrevolutionary. 
The  jurist  believes,  therefore,  that  the  term 
"counterrevolutionary  crime"  should  be 
abolished,  to  prevent  it  from  hampering  the 


'  The  Cntmnal  Law  and  the  Criminal  Procedure 
Law  of  China  35  iBcijItiK.  Foreign  languages  Pre.s-s, 
1984.  J.  Cohen,  T  Oelati.  and  F.  Li.  trans).  The 
Criminal  Law  was  adopled  by  the  National  People's 
Congres-s  on  July  1,  1979,  and  became  effective  as  of 
January  1,  1980.  The  Chine.se  version  of  the  provi- 
sion cited  appears  on  page  89  of  the  same  work. 

See  for  eiamplc  Liberation  (Paris,  in  French). 
Apr,  24,  1989.  at  24.  as  cited  in  Foreign  Broadcast 
Information  Service.  Dai/v  Report:  China.  May  1. 
1989,  at  9  (hereinafter  FBISl.  In  an  interview,  a 
student  leader  listed  in  all  .seven  demands  of  Ihe 
movement. 

Zhou  Zhenxiang.  "My  Views  on  Revising  the 
Provisions  on  Crimes  of  Counterrevolution."  88 
/"ojue  [Law  Science)  17-19  (Mar.  1989). 
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above-mentioned  forms  of  political  expres- 
sion and  participation.  He  goes  on  to  state 
that  there  are  also  problems  with  the  con- 
tent of  counterrevolutionary  crime  as  de- 
fined in  the  Law,  preeminent  among  them 
that  the  absolute  requirement  for  constitut- 
ing a  counterrevolutionary  crime  is  that  it 
be  committed  with  the  goal  of  engaging  in 
counterrevolutionary  acts.  He  considers  this 
a  subjective  way  of  looking  at  a  person's  be- 
havior rather  than  an  objective  assessment 
of  the  facts.  As  a  result  of  the  recent  recon- 
sideration of  the  subject,  there  has  even 
been  a  move  to  have  the  Standing  Commit- 
tee of  the  National  Peoples  Congress  delib- 
erate removal  of  the  offense  of  counterrevo- 
lution from  the  Criminal  Law.^ 

Democracy,  Liberty,  and  Justice  in  the 
Peoples  Republic  of  China  Act  of  1989 
Question.  What  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act? 
Answer.  The  Congress  has  already  passed 
Sense  of  the  Congress  resolutions  urging 
the  PRC  leadership  not  to  shoot  unarmed 
demonstrators.   Thousands   are   now   dead. 
This  sanctions  legislation  shows  the  serious- 
ness with  which  the  Congress  views  human 
rights  and  democracy  in  China. 

Question.  Do  the  sanctions  go  into  effect 
on  enactment? 

Answer.  This  is  contingency  legislation 
which  goes  into  effect  only  if  the  President 
determines  that  the  PRC  leadership  has  re- 
newed its  warfare  on  the  Chinese  people. 

Question.  Is  this  a  full  trade  and  economic 
embargo? 

Answer.  No.  This  is  an  intermediate  step 
to  roll  trade  and  other  relations  back  to 
about  1979  levels. 
Question.  What  are  the  sanctions? 
Answer.  First,  it  confirms  the  actions  al- 
ready taken  by  the  President  including  cut- 
ting off  arms  sales.  Then,  it  puts  Chinese 
goods  on  the  same  level  a^  Soviet  goods  for 
import  purposes  (removes  Most  Favored 
Nation  privileges)  and  denies  high  tech  ex- 
ports. It  also  suspends  scientific,  and  other 
agreements. 

Question.  Can  our  competitors  take  ad- 
vantage of  these  sanctions? 

Answer.  The  sanctions  are  designed  to  be 
part  of  an  international  program  with  our 
allies.  If  the  Chinese  Communist  leaders 
renew  warfare  against  their  own  people, 
allied  governments  will  want  to  take  similar 
actions.  However,  the  Act  does  contain  pro- 
visions designed  to  discourage  foreign  firms 
from  taking  commercial  advantage  of  the 
Chinese  tragedy. 

Question.  Will  these  sanctions  have  any 
effect? 

Answer.  Chinese  trade  has  expanded  sev- 
eral fold  in  the  past  ten  years  and  the  Chi- 
nese economy  has  become  very  dependent 
on  high  tech  imports  from  the  Free  World. 
Denial  of  these  inputs  should  put  substan- 
tial pressure  on  the  PRC  leadership. 

Question.  Doesn't  the  President  already 
have  the  authority  contained  in  this  Act? 

Answer.  Yes,  if  he  declares  a  National 
Emergency  under  the  International  Emer- 
gency Economic  Powers  Act  <IEEPA).  The 
legislation  being  considered  here  would 
make  it  clear  that  the  President  could  exer- 
cise this  authority  without  declaring  a  Na- 
tional Emergency. 
Question.  Can  these  sanctions  be  lifted? 
Answer.  Yes,  if  the  President  determines 
that  significant  progress  has  been  made  pro- 
viding for  democracy,  liberty  and  justice  in 


'South  China  Morning  Post  (Hong  Kong,  in  Eng- 
hsh).  Mar.  31,  1989.  at  10.  as  carried  in  FBIS,  Mar. 
31.  1989.  at  25. 


the  PRC.  There  is  no  Congressional  over- 
ride provision. 

By  Mr,  GORTON: 
S.  1152,  A  bill  to  authorize  a  certifi- 
cate of  documentation  for  the  vessel 
American  Empire:  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transpor- 
tation, 

documentation  of  vessel  'AMERICAN 

empire" 
•  Mr,  GORTON.  Mr,  President,  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  today  to  direct  that 
the  fish  processing  vessel,  American 
Empire,  be  entitled  to  engage  in  the 
coastwise  trade  and  be  issued  a  coast- 
wise license  under  46  U,S,C,  12106. 
The  American  Empire— official  Coast 
Guard  No.  553645— is  a  crab  processing 
vessel  owned  by  American  Empire 
Limited  Partnership  of  Seattle,  WA, 
The  vessel  was  built  by  Halter  Marine 
in  Moss  Point,  MS,  in  1973  as  an  off- 
shore supply  vessel.  It  was  then  regis- 
tered in  the  United  States  and  operat- 
ed by  Euro-Pirates  International  of 
New  Orleans,  LA,  It  was  subsequently 
registered  in  Panama  by  its  second 
owner,  Zapata  Corp,  American  Empire 
Limited  Partnership  bought  the  vessel 
in  1988  and  had  it  converted  in  an 
American  shipyard  to  a  crab  process- 
ing vessel  at  a  cost  of  $4,750,000.  The 
vessel  is  171.5  feet  long,  and  its  gross 
tonnage  is  280  tons. 

The  new  owner  of  the  vessel  would 
like  to  use  it  in  the  domestic  fisheries. 
In  addition,  it  would  be  used  to  trans- 
port merchandise— that  is,  fish  prod- 
ucts—from Alaska  to  Seattle,  WA  and 
other  points  in  the  United  States.  The 
Jones  Act,  section  27  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act.  1920  (46  U.S.C.  App.  883) 
prevents  the  American  Empire  from 
possessing  a  coastwise  license  because 
it  was  once  under  foreign  registry.  For 
the  same  reason,  the  vessel  may  not 
engage  in  the  domestic  fisheries.  The 
vessel  is  U.S.-built  and  owned.  The 
purpose  of  the  legislation  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  is  to  allow  the  American 
Empire  to  receive  a  coastwise  license 
notwithstanding  its  prior  foreign  regis- 
try and  to  permit  it  to  engage  in  the 
domestic  fisheries.* 

By  Mr.  DASCHLE  (for  himself, 
Mr,  Kerry.  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr, 
Jeffords,  Mr.  DeConcini.  Mr. 
Matsunaga,  Mr.  Rockefeller. 
Mr.  Specter,  Mr.  Bradley.  Mr. 
Simon.  Mr.  Wirth.  Mr,  Pell, 
Mr,  Kerrey,  Mr.  Burdick.  Mr. 
Harkin,  Mr.  Gore,  Mr.  Binga- 
MAN,  Mr.  Kohl,  Mr.  Moynihan. 
Mr.  Biden,  Mr.  Pressler,  and 
Mr.  Chafee): 
S.   1153.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  presumptions  of  serv- 
ice-connection   between    certain    dis- 
eases   experienced    by    veterans    who 
served  in  Vietnam  during  the  Vietnam 
era  and  exposure  to  certain  toxic  her- 
bicide agents  used  in  Vietnam;  to  pro- 
vide for  interim  benefits  for  veterans 


of  such  service  who  have  certain  dis- 
eases; to  improve  the  reporting  re- 
quirements relating  to  the  "Ranch 
Hand  Study";  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

VETERANS'  AGENT  ORANGE  EXPOSURE  AND 
VIETNAM  SERVICE  BENEFITS  ACT  OF  1989 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President,  today 
Senator  Kerry,  Senator  Cranston, 
Senator  Jeffords,  Senator  DeConcini, 
Senator  Matsunaga.  Senator  Rocke- 
feller, Senator  Specter,  Senator 
Bradley,  Senator  Simon.  Senator 
Wirth.  Senator  Pell,  Senator  Kerrey, 
Senator  Burdick,  Senator  Harkin, 
Senator  Gore,  Senator  Bingaman,  Sen- 
ator Kohl,  Senator  Moynihan,  Sena- 
tor Biden,  Senator  Pressler  and  I  are 
introducing  the  Veterans'  Agent 
Orange  Exposure  and  Vietnam  Service 
Benefits  Act  of  1989.  which  is  the 
result  of  long  negotiations  and  years 
of  unsuccessful  attempts  to  bring  jus- 
tice to  Vietnam  veterans  disabled  as  a 
result  of  their  exposure  to  agent 
orange.  I  ask  that  both  a  short  sum- 
mary and  the  full  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

I  want  to  commend  my  colleagues, 
Senator  Kerry  and  Senator  Cranston, 
for  their  efforts  to  bring  us  to  this 
point.  Senator  Kerry  has  worked  tire- 
lessly with  me  for  2  years  to  bring  our 
dream  of  a  meaningful  agent  orange 
bill  to  fruition.  Senator  Cranston,  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  has 
joined  with  us  and  worked  diligently 
to  ensure  that  responsible  agent 
orange  legislation  is  passed  this  year. 

This  bill  is  not  the  final  word  on 
agent  orange.  It  does  not  go  as  far  as  I 
and  many  others  would  like,  and  there 
is  much  work  still  to  be  done.  Never- 
theless, it  is  an  honest  attempt  to 
attack  the  agent  orange  problem  with 
a  comprehensive  approach  that  covers 
disability  compensation,  research,  out- 
reach, and  treatment.  It  addresses 
some  of  the  longstanding  concerns  vet- 
erans have  had  with  the  way  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  approached  this 
problem  in  the  past  by  bringing  impar- 
tial experts  into  the  decisionmaking 
process  and  asking  Congress  to  accept 
its  share  of  the  responsibility  for  our 
Government's  treatment  toward  those 
who  fought  our  wars. 

But  the  responsibility  does  not  end 
with  Congress  or  with  this  bill.  The 
Department  of  Veterans'  Affairs  has 
the  primary  responsibility  for  ensur- 
ing American  veterans  are  compensat- 
ed and  treated  fairly,  and  our  bill  re- 
flects that  fact  by  requiring  that  scien- 
tific information  be  presented  to  the 
Secretary  of  Veterans'  Affairs  so  that 
he  may  make  informed  policy  deci- 
sions. 

It  is  no  secret  that  I  have  been 
deeply  concerned  about  VA  policy  in 
the  past.  I  am  happy  to  say,  however. 
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that  the  appointment  of  the  first  Sec- 
retary of  Veterans'  Affairs,  Ed  Der- 
winski,  has  proven  to  be  a  very  posi- 
tive step  toward  just  treatment  of  vic- 
tims of  agent  orange  as  well  as  all 
American  veterans.  I  have  talked  to 
Secretary  Derwinski  at  length  about 
the  agent  orange  issue,  and  I  am  confi- 
dent of  his  dedication  to  an  honest, 
fair  resolution.  His  decision  not  to 
appeal  the  recent  Federal  court  ruling 
striking  down  the  VA's  past  agent 
orange  regulations  and  to  issue  new 
regulations  by  October  of  this  year 
serves  as  proof  of  that  dedication.  I 
have  nothing  but  praise  for  the  way 
the  Secretary  has  handled  this  issue  in 
an  atmosphere  that  has  not  always 
been  conducive  to  evenhanded  dis- 
course. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I  see  our 
hill  as  a  complement  to  the  efforts 
Secretary  Derwinski  will  be  making 
through  the  new  agent  orange  regula- 
tions. Our  bill  will  offer  Vietnam  vet- 
erans suffering  from  non-Hodgkin's 
lymphoma  [NHL]  and  soft-tissue  sar- 
coma [STS]— two  diseases  linked  most 
often  to  agent  orange— interim  bene- 
fits. This  process  will  allow  the  VA's 
regulatory  procedure  to  go  forward 
and  give  NHL  and  STS  victims  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt  in  the  meantime. 
If  the  Secretary  finds  that  these  dis- 
abilities are  service  connected  before 
the  interim  period  expires,  they  will 
become  permanent,  and  if  he  makes 
no  such  determination,  both  he  and 
Congress  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
revisit  the  issue  after  the  bill's  first  in- 
dependent scientific  review  is  complet- 
ed. The  other  provisions  of  our  bill  are 
independent  of  the  regulatory  process, 
and  they  are  intended  to  address  vet- 
erans' long-term  needs  in  the  areas  of 
research,  health  care,  and  outreach. 

Also,  I  want  to  applaud  the  efforts 
of  several  other  people  who  have 
played  an  instrumental  role  in  advanc- 
ing the  agent  orange  issue,  including 
Senator  Jeffords,  who  has  been  an 
important  ally  of  agent  orange  victims 
during  his  tenure  in  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate,  and  Representative 
Lane  Evans,  who  will  be  spearheading 
the  House  effort  to  address  this  issue. 
Also,  I  want  to  thank  our  other  co- 
sponsors,  many  of  whom  have  been 
fighting  with  us  for  several  years. 

Finally,  I  want  to  thank  the  many 
individual  veterans  and  scientists  who 
have  worked  with  us  to  develop  this 
legislation  over  the  last  2  years.  We 
have  also  worked  with  several  veterans 
organizations,  including  Vietnam  Vet- 
erans of  America,  the  American 
Legion,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars, 
the  Disabled  American  Veterans,  the 
National  Vietnam  Veterans  Coalition, 
the  Military  Order  of  the  Purple 
Heart.  Jewish  War  Veterans,  Vietnam 
Veterans  Agent  Orange  Victims,  and 
the  National  Association  of  Agent 
Orange  Survivors.  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  veterans  of  America  will  find  this 


bill  worthy  of  their  support,  and  I 
invite  my  colleagues  to  join  in  this 
effort. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  Senators  be  allowed  to 
join  as  original  cosponsors  until  the 
Senate  recesses  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1153 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SWTIUN  I.SIIOKTTITI.K 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Veterans' 
Agent  Orange  Exposure  and  Vietnam  Serv- 
ice Benefits  Act  of  1989". 

SK(  .  -i.  INTKKIM  I'KKIIII)  KOK  AWAKII  OK  KKNKKITS 
KOK  VIKTNAM  VCTKKANS  WITH  N<IN- 
IIOIM;klN'S  LYMPHOMA  AM»  (  KRTAIN 
SAK»(»MAS. 

(a)  Presumptive  Disability  and  Death 
Benefits.— ( 1 )  In  the  case  of  a  veteran— 

(A)  who  served  in  the  active  military, 
naval,  or  air  service  in  Vietnam  during  the 
Vietnam  era.  and 

(B)  who  has- 

(i)  non-Hodgkin's  lymphoma,  or 

( ii )  a  soft-tissue  sarcoma, 
the  Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs  .shall, 
except  as  provided  in  subsection  (b).  pay  a 
monthly  disability  benefit  to  the  veteran  in 
accordance  with  this  section  for  any  di.sabil- 
ity  resulting  from  that  disease. 

(2)  If  a  veteran  referred  to  in  paragraph 
( 1 )  dies  from  a  disease  referred  to  in  clause 
(B)  of  such  paragraph,  the  Secretary  shall 
pay  a  monthly  death  benefit  to  the  survi- 
vors of  the  veteran  in  accordance  with  this 
section. 

(b)  Exceptions.— Benefits  may  not  be  paid 
in  the  caso  of  a  veteran  under  this  section 
with  respect  to  a  disease  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (a)(1)(B)  if— 

(1)  there  is  affirmative  evidence  that  such 
disease  was  not  incurred  by  that  veteran 
during  active  military,  naval,  or  air  service 
in  Vietnam  during  the  Vietnam  era;  or 

(2)  there  is  affirmative  evidence  to  estab- 
lish that,  between  the  dale  of  that  veteran's 
most  recent  departure  from  Vietnam  during 
such  service  and  the  onset  of  such  disease, 
the  veteran  suffered  an  intercurrent  injury 
or  disease  recognized  as  a  cause  of  such  dis- 
ease referred  to  in  subsection  (a)(1)(B). 

(c)  Disability  Benefit.— A  disability  bene- 
fit payable  to  a  veteran  under  this  section 
for  a  disability  resulting  from  a  disease  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a)(1)(B)  shall  be 
paid  at  the  rate  at  which  compensation 
would  be  payable  under  chapter  11  of  title 
38.  United  States  Code,  to  that  veteran  for 
such  disability  if  the  disability  were  deter- 
mined to  be  service-connected. 

(d)  Death  Benefit.— (1)  A  death  benefit  is 
payable  under  this  section  to  the  survivors 
of  a  deceased  veteran  who.  if  the  cause  of 
the  veteran's  death  had  been  a  service-con- 
nected or  compensable  disability,  would  be 
entitled  to  dependency  and  indemnity  com- 
pensation under  chapter  13  of  that  title. 

(2)  The  amount  of  the  death  benefit  pay- 
able to  a  survivor  of  a  decea-sed  veteran 
under  this  section  shall  be  the  rate  that 
would  be  applicable  to  such  survivor  under 
such  chapter  13  if  the  veteran's  death  had 
been  the  result  of  a  service-connected  or 
compensable  disability. 

(e)  Nonduplication  of  Benefits.— A  bene- 
fit may  not  be  paid  under  this  section  with 
respect  to  a  disability  or  death  of  a  veteran 


resulting  from  a  disease  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (a)(1)(B)  for  any  month  for  which 
compensation  is  payable  to  that  veteran  for 
that  disability  under  chapter  11  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  or  for  which  dependen- 
cy and  indemnity  compensation  is  payable 
for  that  death  under  chapter  13  of  such 
title. 

(f)  Treatment  of  Disability  or  Death  as 
Service-Connected  Except  for  Compensa- 
tion Purposes.— A  disability  or  death  from 
a  disease  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)(1)(B) 
not  otherwise  considered  service-connected 
for  purposes  of  laws  administered  by  the 
Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  shall  be 
treated  for  purposes  of  all  laws  of  the 
United  States  (other  than  the  provisions  of 
chapter  11  (other  than  sections  357.  358, 
and  361)  of  title  38.  United  Stales  Code,  and 
chapter  13  of  such  title)  as  if  such  disability 
or  death  were  service-connected.  The  receipt 
of  a  disability  benefit  under  this  section 
shall  be  treated  for  purposes  of  all  laws  of 
the  United  States  as  if  such  benefit  were 
disability  compensation  under  chapter  11  of 
such  title.  The  receipt  of  a  death  benefit 
under  this  section  shall  be  treated  for  pur- 
poses of  all  laws  of  the  United  States  as  if 
such  benefit  were  dependency  and  indemni- 
ty compensation  under  chapter  13  of  such 
title. 

(g)  Award  of  Benefits.— Section  3010(g) 
of  title  38.  United  Slates  Code,  shall  apply 
to  the  award  of  benefits  under  this  section. 

(h)  Expiration  of  Interim  Benefits.— (1) 
No  benefit  may  be  paid  or  service  provided 
by  virtue  of  this  section  for  any  period  be- 
ginning after  April  15.  1992. 

(2)  If  a  joint  resolution  described  in  para- 
graph (3)  (relating  to  the  extension  of  au- 
thority to  pay  benefits  under  this  section  or 
the  making  of  such  authority  permanent)  is 
introduced  in  either  House  of  Congress 
after  January  1.  1992.  Congressional  action 
on  such  joint  resolution  shall,  subject  to 
paragraph  (8).  be  subject  to  the  rules  set 
out  in  this  subsection. 

(3)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (2),  the 
term  "joint  resolution  "  means  only  a  joint 
resolution— 

(A)  which  does  not  have  a  preamble: 

(B)  the  matter  after  the  resolving  clause 
of  which  is— 

(i)  as  follows:  "That  section  2(h)(1)  of  the 
Veterans'  Agent  Orange  Exposure  and  Viet- 
nam Service  Benefits  Act  of  1989  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "April  15,  1992'  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "  

the  blank  space  being  filled  with  a  date:  or 

(ii)  as  follows:  "That  paragraph  (1)  of  sec- 
lion  2(h)  of  the  Veterans'  Agent  Orange  Ex- 
posure and  Vietnam  Service  Benefits  Act  of 
1989  is  repealed":  and 

(C)  the  title  of  which  is— 

(i)  as  follows:  "A  joint  resolution  extend- 
ing the  authority  to  pay  certain  benefits  re- 
lating to  military  service  in  Vietnam":  or 

(ii)  as  follows:  "A  joint  resolution  making 
permanent  the  authority  to  pay  certain  ben- 
efits relating  to  military  service  in  Viet- 
nam". 

(4)  A  resolution  described  in  paragraph  (3) 
introduced  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
shall  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. A  resolution  described  in  paragraph 
(3)  introduced  in  the  Senate  shall  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs of  the  Senate. 

(5)  If  the  committee  to  which  a  resolution 
described  in  paragraph  (3)  is  referred  has 
not  reported  such  resolution  (or  an  identical 
resolution)  within  the  60-day  period  begin- 
ning on  the  date  on  which  such  resolution  is 
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introduced,  such  committee  shall  be  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of  such 
resolution  as  of  the  day  after  the  last  day  of 
such  period,  and  such  resolution  shall  be 
placed  on  the  appropriate  calendar  of  the 
House  involved. 

(6)(A)  On  or  after  the  third  day  after  the 
date  on  which  the  committee  to  which  such 
a  resolution  is  referred  has  reported,  or  has 
been  discharged  (under  paragraph  (5))  from 
further  consideration  of,  such  a  resolution, 
it  is  in  order  (even  though  a  previous 
motion  to  the  same  effect  has  been  dis- 
agreed to)  for  any  Member  of  the  respective 
House  to  move  to  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  resolution  (but  only  on  the  day 
after  the  calendar  day  on  which  Member 
announces  to  the  House  concerned  the 
Member's  intention  to  do  so).  All  points  of 
order  against  the  resolution  (and  against 
consideration  of  the  resolution)  are  waived. 
The  motion  is  highly  privileged  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  is  privileged 
in  the  Senate  and  is  not  debatable.  The 
motion  is  not  subject  to  amendment,  or  to  a 
motion  to  postpone,  or  to  a  motion  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  other  business. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  motion  is  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to  shall 
not  be  in  order.  If  a  motion  to  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  resolution  is  agreed 
to.  the  respective  House  shall  immediately 
proceed  to  consideration  of  the  joint  resolu- 
tion without  intervening  motion,  order,  or 
other  business,  and  the  resolution  shall 
remain  the  unfinished  business  of  the  re- 
spective House  until  disposed  of. 

(B)  Debate  on  the  resolution  and  on  all 
debatable  motions  and  appeals  in  connec- 
tion therewith  shall  be  limited  to  not  more 
than  10  hours,  which  shall  be  divided  equal- 
ly between  those  favoring  and  those  oppos- 
ing the  resolution.  An  amendment  to  the 
resolution  is  not  in  order.  A  motion  further 
to  limit  debate  is  in  order  and  not  debatable. 
A  motion  to  postpone,  or  a  motion  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  other  business, 
or  a  motion  to  recommit  the  resolution  is 
not  in  order.  A  motion  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  resolution  is  agreed  to  or 
disagreed  to  is  not  in  order. 

(C)  Immediately  following  the  conclusion 
of  the  debate  on  a  resolution  described  in 
paragraph  <3)  and  a  single  quorum  call  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  debate  if  requested  in 
accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  appropri- 
ate House,  the  vole  on  final  passage  of  the 
resolution  shall  occur. 

(D)  Appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the 
Chair  relating  to  the  application  of  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, as  the  case  may  be,  to  the  proce- 
dure relating  to  a  resolution  described  in 
paragraph  (3)  shall  be  decided  without 
debate. 

(7)(A)  If,  before  the  passage  by  one  House 
of  a  resolution  of  that  House  described  in 
paragraph  (3).  that  House  receives  from  the 
other  House  a  resolution  described  in  para- 
graph (3),  then  the  procedures  specified  in 
this  paragraph  shall  apply. 

(B)  The  resolution  of  the  other  House 
shall  not  be  referred  to  a  committee  and 
may  not  be  considered  in  the  House  receiv- 
ing it  except  in  the  case  of  final  passage  as 
provided  in  subparagraph  (CKii). 

(C)  With  respect  to  a  resolution  described 
in  paragraph  (3)  of  the  House  receiving  the 
resolution— 

(i)  the  procedure  in  that  House  shall  be 
the  same  as  if  no  resolution  had  been  re- 
ceived from  the  other  House;  but 

<ii)  the  vote  on  final  passage  shall  be  on 
the  resolution  of  the  other  House. 


(D)  Upon  disposition  of  the  resolution  re- 
ceived from  the  other  House,  it  shall  no 
longer  be  in  order  to  consider  the  resolution 
that  originated  in  the  receiving  House. 

(8)  This  subsection  is  enacted  by  Con- 
gress— 

(A)  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking 
power  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, respectively,  and  as  such  it  is 
deemed  a  part  of  the  rules  of  each  House, 
respectively,  but  applicable  only  with  re- 
spect to  the  procedure  to  be  followed  in  that 
Hou.se  in  the  case  of  a  resolution  described 
in  paragraph  (3).  and  it  supersedes  other 
rules  only  to  the  extent  that  it  is  inconsist- 
ent with  such  rules;  and 

(B)  with  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  either  House  to  change  the 
rules  (so  far  as  relating  to  the  procedure  of 
that  House)  at  any  time,  in  the  same 
manner,  and  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the 
case  of  any  other  rule  of  that  House. 

<i)  Notification  of  the  Provisions  of 
This  Section.— (1)  The  Secretary  of  Veter- 
ans Affairs  shall  take  all  reasonable  ac- 
tions— 

(A)  to  publicize  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion not  later  30  days  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act;  and 

(B)  to  provide  actual  notice  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section,  not  later  than  30  days 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act- 

(i)  to  each  person  described  in  subsection 
(a)  who,  before  the  date  specified  in  subsec- 
tion (k).  has  filed  any  claim  for  benefits 
under  programs  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Veterans  Affairs  on  the  basis  of 
a  disease  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)(1)(B): 
and 

(ii)  in  the  case  of  a  veteran  who  dies  after 
filing  such  a  claim  but  before  the  provisions 
of  this  section  are  publicized,  to  the  surviv- 
ing spouse,  children,  and  parents  of  such 
veteran,  if  any. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  enclose  with  at 
least  three  distributions  of  benefits  pay- 
ment checks  to  each  veteran  or  other 
person  receiving  benefits  under  this  section 
a  notice  that  the  authority  to  pay  benefits 
under  this  .section  is  temporary.  Each  notice 
shall  contain  the  date  of  the  expiration  of 
such  authority.  The  first  notice  shall  be  en- 
closed with  the  first  payment  of  such  bene- 
fits to  a  veteran.  The  last  notice  shall  be  en- 
closed with  the  last  payment  of  such  bene- 
fits. At  least  one  notice  shall  be  enclosed 
with  a  payment  distributed  in  approximate- 
ly the  middle  of  the  estimated  period  during 
which  the  authority  is  to  be  in  effect. 

(j>  Definitions.— For  the  purposes  of  this 
section— 

(1)  the  term  'veteran"  has  the  meaning 
given  such  term  in  sections  101(2)  and  401 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code;  and 

(2)  the  terms  -child"  and  "parents  "  have 
the  meanings  given  such  terms  in  para- 
graphs (4)  and  (5),  respectively,  of  section 
101  of  such  title. 

(k)  Effective  Date.— This  section,  other 
than  subsection  (i),  shall  lake  effect  on  Oc- 
tober 1,  1989.  Benefits  shall  be  paid  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  section  for  periods  begin- 
ning on  or  after  such  dale,  but  no  benefit 
may  be  paid  for  any  period  before  such  date 
by  reason  of  the  enactment  of  this  section, 

SK<.   .1.    I'RKSl  MITKtN   OK  SKKVU  K   (ONNKtTlON 
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Section  312  of  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection; 

"(d)  For  the  purposes  of  section  310  of 
this  title,  and  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
section  313  of  this  title,  in  the  case  of  a  vet- 


eran who,  during  active  military,  naval,  or 
air  service,  served  in  Vietnam  during  the 
Vietnam  era.  the  disease  of  chloracne  shall 
be  considered  to  have  been  incurred  in  or 
aggravated  by  such  service  in  Vietnam,  not- 
withstanding there  is  no  record  of  evidence 
of  such  disease  during  the  period  of  such 
service  in  Vietnam,  if  such  disease  or  an- 
other acneform  disease  consistent  with 
chloracne  became  manifest  to  a  10  percent 
degree  of  disability  or  more  within  one  year 
after  the  last  dale  on  which  that  veteran 
performed  such  service  in  Vietnam.". 

SK(  .  I.  I'KKSl  MITIDN  OK  SK.KVU  K  (ONNKITION 
KOR  I)ISK.\SKS  .\SS<H"IATKI)  WITH  KK- 
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HKRKK  IDK  ACiKNTS. 

(a)  Findings.— Congress  makes  the  follow- 
ing findings: 

(1)  It  is  in  the  public  interest  to  provide 
for  an  independent  nonprofit  scientific  or- 
ganization which  has  appropriate  expertise 
and  is  not  connected  to  the  Department  of 
Veterans  Affairs  to  review  and  evaluate  the 
available  scientific  evidence  regarding  asso- 
ciations between  diseases  and  exposure  to 
dioxin  and  other  chemical  compounds  in 
herbicides  and  to  make  judgments  on  the 
degree  and  probability  of  such  associations, 
because  there  is  no  uniform  body  of  scientif- 
ic literature  on  such  issues. 

(2)  The  standard  of  proof  required  for  a 
scientific  conclusion  of  causation  is  higher 
than  the  standard  of  proof  required  for  jus- 
tification of  a  presumption,  for  purposes  of 
veterans  disability  compensation  laws,  that 
an  adverse  health  effect  is  connected,  based 
on  sound  medical  and  scientific  evidence,  to 
active  service  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States. 

(b)  In  General.— (1)  Subchapter  II  of 
chapter  11  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  section  312  the 
following  new  section; 

"«  ."JI'iA.  Presumption  of  service  connection  for 
diseases  ass<H'iated  with  effects  of  exposure  to 
certain  herbicide  agents 

•■(a)  In  General.— (1)  For  the  purposes  of 
section  310  of  this  title,  and  subject  to  sec- 
tion 313  of  this  title,  in  the  case  of  a  Viet- 
nam veteran  who.  during  Vietnam  service, 
was  exposed  to  a  herbicide  agent  containing 
dioxin  or  2,4-dichlorophenoxyacetic  acid  or 
to  any  other  herbicide  agent,  each  disease 
(if  any)  listed  in  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  in  accordance  with  this  sec- 
tion and  identified  in  such  regulations  as 
having  positive  association  with  the  biologi- 
cal effects  of  exposure  to  such  herbicide 
agent  shall  be  considered  to  have  been  in- 
curred in  or  aggravated  by  such  service,  not- 
withstanding that  there  is  no  record  of  evi- 
dence of  such  disease  during  the  period  of 
such  service. 

"(2)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection,  a 
veteran  who  performed  Vietnam  service  and 
has  a  disease  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1 )  of 
this  subsection  shall  be  presumed  to  have 
been  exposed  during  such  service  to  an  her- 
bicide agent  containing  dioxin  or  2,4-dich- 
lorophenoxyacetic acid,  and  may  be  pre- 
sumed to  have  been  exposed  during  such 
service  to  any  bther  chemical  compound  in 
an  herbicide  agent,  unless  there  is  affirma- 
tive evidence  to  establish  conclusively  that 
the  veteran  was  not  exposed  to  any  such 
agent  during  such  service. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  may  extend  the  appli- 
cability of  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection 
to  the  case  of  any  veteran  who.  during  the 
performance  of  active  military,  naval,  or  air 
service  outside  Vietnam,  was  exposed  to  an 
agent  of  the  same  type  as  the  herbicide 
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agent  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection. 

"(b)  Diseases  To  Be  Prescribed  in  Regu- 
lations.—( 1 )  Whenever  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines pursuant  to  this  section  that  there  is 
positive  association  between  any  disease  and 
the  biological  effects  of  exposure  to  an  her- 
bicide agent  in  Vietnam,  the  Secretary  shall 
prescribe  regulations  listing  each  disease 
having  such  positive  association.  In  the  case 
of  each  disease  listed  in  the  regulations,  the 
Secretary  shall  identify  the  herbicide  agent 
that  causes  the  biological  effects  with  which 
the  disease  has  positive  association.  After 
the  Secretary  prescribes  regulations  pursu- 
ant to  this  paragraph,  the  Secretary  shall 
periodically  revise  such  regulations,  as  ap- 
propriate, to  reflect  determinations  periodi- 
cally made  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  periodically  (not 
less  often  than  biennially)— 

■■(A)  determine  whether  any  disease  not 
listed  in  regulations  under  this  section  has 
positive  association  with  such  effects:  and 

'■(B)  determine  whether  any  disease  listed 
in  such  regulations  does  not  have  positive 
association  with  such  effects. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  make  determina- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  this  subsection  on 
the  basis  of  reports  received  by  the  Secre- 
tary from  a  contract  scientific  organization 
pursuant  to  this  section  and  all  other  rele- 
vant scientific  evidence,  information,  or 
analyses  available  to  the  Secretary  at  the 
time  of  the  determinations. 

•■(c)  Utilization  or  Contract  Scientific 
Organization.— In  prescribing  and  revising 
regulations  for  the  purposes  of  subsection 
(b),  the  Secretary  shall  obtain,  by  contract, 
the  determinations  and  estimates  of  a  con- 
tract scientific  organization  as  provided  in 
this  section. 

■■(d)  Required  Activities  of  Contract 
Scientific  Organizations.- (1)  Each  con- 
tract entered  into  under  subsection  (c)  of 
this  section  shall  provide  for  a  contract  sci- 
entific organization— 

■■(A)  to  determine,  in  the  case  of  each  her- 
bicide agent— 

■■(i)  which  diseases  (if  any)  have  positive 
association  with  the  biological  effects  of  ex- 
posure to  such  agent,  including  specifically 
effects  involving  porphyrin  synthesis,  nerv- 
ous system  function,  immune  function,  re- 
production, and  birth  defects,  and  psycho- 
logical and  psychiatric  effects: 

■•(ii)  which  diseases  (if  any)  have  limited 
positive  association  with  such  biological  ef- 
fects; 

■'(iii)  which  diseases  (if  any)  have  insub- 
stantial association  with  such  biological  ef- 
fects; and 

"(iv)  to  the  extent  practicable,  the  biologi- 
cal basis  for  the  positive,  limited  positive. 
and  insubstantial  associations  of  diseases  re- 
ferred to  in  subclauses  (i),  (ii).  and  (iii)  of 
this  clause  with  such  biological  effects:  and 

•■(B)  to  estimate  the  extent  of  the  associa- 
tion between  each  such  disease  and  such  bi- 
ological effects  using  methods  as  quantita- 
tive and  as  objective  as  the  relevant  avail- 
able data  permit. 

■•(2)  The  contract  scientific  organization 
shall  specifically  determine  whether  there  is 
positive,  limited  positive,  or  insubstantial  as- 
sociation between  the  biological  effects  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection 
and  the  following  diseases: 

"(A)  Non-Hodgkin's  lymphoma. 

"(B)  Each  soft-tissue  sarcoma. 

"(C)  Lung  cancer. 

••(D)  Each  other  cancer. 

■•(e)  Required  Provisions  for  First  Con- 
tkact.— (1)  The  first  contract  entered  into 


under  subsection  (c)  of  this  section  shall 
provide  for  the  contract  scientific  organiza- 
tion- 

■•(A)  to  conduct  as  comprehensive  a  survey 
and  evaluation  as  is  practicable  of  the  com- 
pleted and  ongoing  scientific  studies  of.  and 
other  scientific  evidence  or  information  re- 
garding, the  effects  that  herbicide  agents 
have  on  humans  or  other  animals  that  have 
been  exposed  to  such  agents,  including  an 
evaluation  of  the  CDC  Selected  Cancers 
Study  report:  and 

■■(B)  make  its  determinations  and  esti- 
mates on  the  basis  of  the  results  of  such 
survey  and  evaluation. 

■■(2)  The  contract  scientific  organization 
shall  conduct  the  survey  and  evaluation  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  ( 1)(A)  of  this  subsec- 
tion through  a  panel  composed  of  recog- 
nized experts  in  toxicology,  medicine,  epide- 
miology, statistics,  biochemistry,  and  relat- 
ed fields.  The  conduct  of  such  survey  shall 
be  subject  to  appropriate  peer  review. 

■■(f)  Required  Contract  Provisions  Re- 
lating TO  Periodic  Determinations  of  the 
Secretary.— A  contract  entered  into  under 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section  in  connection 
with  the  Secretary's  periodic  determinations 
under  subsection  (b)(2)  of  this  section  shall 
require  a  contract  scientific  organi'zation— 

■(1)  to  conduct  as  comprehensive  a  survey 
and  evaluation  as  is  practicable  of  the  scien- 
tific studies,  evidence,  and  information  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (e)(1)(A)  of  this  sec- 
tion that  have  become  available  since  the 
last  such  survey  and  evaluation  under  this 
section;  and 

■■(2)  make  its  determinations  and  esti- 
mates on  the  basis  of  the  results  of  such 
survey  and  evaluation  and  all  other  surveys 
and  evaluations  conducted  for  the  purposes 
of  this  section. 

■■(g)  Reports  of  Contract  Scientific  Or- 
ganizations.—d)  Each  contract  scientific 
organization  making  determinations  and  es- 
timates under  this  section  shall  transmit  to 
the  Secretary  and  the  Committees  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  a  written  report  regarding 
its  determinations  and  estimates. 

■■(2)  Each  report  shall  contain— 

■■(A)  the  name  of  each  disease  (if  any)  de- 
termined to  have  positive  association  with 
the  biological  effects  of  exposure  to  an  her- 
bicide agent  in  Vietnam  and  the  identity  of 
such  agent: 

"(B)  the  name  of  each  disease  (if  any)  de- 
termined to  have  limited  positive  associa- 
tion with  the  biological  effects  of  exposure 
to  an  herbicide  agent  in  Vietnam  and  the 
identity  of  such  agent; 

■(C)  the  name  of  each  disease  (if  any)  de- 
termined to  have  insubstantial  association 
with  the  biological  effects  of  exposure  to  an 
herbicide  agent  in  Vietnam  and  the  identity 
of  such  agent;  and 

■■(D)  with  respect  to  each  disease  named 
pursuant  to  clauses  (A).  (B).  and  (C)  of  this 
paragraph— 

■■<i)  a  discussion  of  the  biological  basis  for 
the  association: 

■■(ii)  the  contract  scientific  organization's 
estimate  of  the  statistical  significance  of  the 
association; 

"(iii)  the  contract  scientific  organization's 
estimate  of  the  relative  risk  for  such  disease 
in  veterans  who.  during  Vietnam  service, 
were  exposed  to  an  herbicide  agent:  and 

■■(iv)  the  probability  that  the  estimates  re- 
ferred to  in  subclauses  (ii)  and  (iii)  are  cor- 
rect. 

■■(3)  Estimates  and  probabilities  are  not 
required  under  clauses  (ii).  (iii).  and  (iv)  of 
paragraph  (2)(D)  of  this  subsection  when 


the  available  data  do  not  permit  meaningful 
estimates  and  probabilities. 

"(4)(A)  If  a  contract  scientific  organiza- 
tion determines  that  a  disease  has  positive 
association  with  the  biological  effects  of  ex- 
posure to  an  herbicide  agent  used  in  Viet- 
nam, such  organization  shall  determine 
whether  there  is  a  reasonable  basis  for  con- 
cluding that  a  Vietnam  veteran  with  the 
highest  level  of  exposure  to  that  herbicide 
agent  in  Vietnam  was  exposed  to  such  agent 
under  the  circumstances  necessary  for  such 
biological  effects. 

"(B)  If  a  contract  scientific  organization 
determines  that  there  is  no  such  reasonable 
basis,  the  organization  shall  state  that  de- 
termination in  a  report  under  this  subsec- 
tion and  include  in  such  report— 

■(i)  a  description  of  the  evidence  that  sup- 
ports such  determination; 

■(ii)  a  description  of  the  evidence  (if  any) 
that  supports  alternative  conclusions;  and 

"(iii)  a  full  discussion  of  the  organization's 
reasons  for  such  determination,  including  a 
discussion  of  the  reasons  for  the  organiza- 
tion's determination  that  the  evidence  re- 
ferred to  in  clause  (i)  of  this  subparagraph 
outweighs  the  evidence  (if  any)  referred  to 
in  clause  (ii)  of  this  subparagraph. 

■■(C)  A  determination  with  respect  to  rea- 
sonable basis  is  not  required  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  of  this  paragraph  when  the  avail- 
able data  do  not  permit  a  meaningful  deter- 
mination. 

■■(5)  The  first  report  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  and 
the  Committees  on  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
or  before  the  later  of  (A)  the  date  60  days 
after  the  date  on  which  the  contract  scien- 
tific organization  obtains  a  copy  of  the  CDC 
Selected  Cancers  Study  report,  or  (B)  the 
date  one  year  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Veterans'  Agent  Orange  Expo- 
sure and  Vietnam  Service  Benefits  Act  of 
1989. 

"(h)  Actions  of  the  Secretary  After  Re- 
ceiving the  First  Report.— (1)  Not  later 
than  60  days  after  the  date  on  which  the 
Secretary  receives  the  first  report  under 
subsection  (g)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary 
shall- 

■■(A)  for  the  purpose  of  subsection  (b)(1) 
of  this  section- 
ed) determine  in  accordance  with  sub.sec- 
tion  (b)(3)  of  this  section  whether  there  is 
positive  association  between  any  disease  and 
the  biological  effects  of  exposure  to  an  her- 
bicide agent  in  Vietnam;  and 

■■(ii)  if  so.  issue  propo.sed  regulations  list- 
ing each  such  disease  and  specifying  such 
agent; 

■•(B)  transmit  to  the  Committees  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  a  report  containing  the  sci- 
entific basis  for  including  each  disease  listed 
in  such  proposed  regulations,  and 

"lO  if  any  disease  listed  in  the  first  report 
under  subsection  (g)  of  this  subsection  as 
having  positive  association  is  not  listed  in 
such  proposed  regulations— 

■(i)  include  in  the  report  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Veterans'  Affairs  the  scientific  basis 
for  not  including  that  disease  in  the  pro- 
posed regulations;  and 

"(ii)  publish  in  the  Federal  Register  a 
notice  that  such  disease  is  not  listed  in  the 
proposed  regulations  despite  the  report 
under  subsection  (g)  and  include  in  such 
notice  a  discussion  of  such  scientific  basis, 

■■(2)  Not  later  than  60  days  after  the  date 
on  which  the  Secretary  issues  any  proposed 
regulations  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection,   the  Secretary   shall   issue 
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final  regulations  under  subsection  (b).  Such 
regulations  shall  be  effective  on  the  date  of 
issuance. 

"(i)  Actions  of  the  Secretary  After  Re- 
ceiving A  Periodic  Report.— (1)  Upon  re- 
ceiving a  contract  scientific  organization's 
report  after  a  periodic  survey  and  evalua- 
tion conducted  for  the  purpose  of  subsec- 
tion (b)(2)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary 
shall- 

"(A)  determine  in  accordance  with  subsec- 
tion (b)(3)  of  this  section  whether— 

"(i)  any  disease  named  in  such  report  not 
listed  in  regulations  under  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section  has  positive  association  with  the 
biological  effects  of  exposure  to  an  herbi- 
cide agent  in  Vietnam;  and 

••(ii)  any  disease  listed  in  such  regulations 
does  not  have  positive  association  with  such 
effects;  and 

"(B)  promptly  transmit  to  the  Committees 
on  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  report  contain- 
ing the  Secretary's  determinations  under 
clause  (A)  of  this  paragraph  and  the  scien- 
tific bases  for  such  determinations. 

"(2)(A)  Not  later  than  60  days  after  trans- 
mitting a  report  to  the  Committees  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  under  paragraph  (1)(B)  of 
this  subsection,  the  Secretary  shall  pre- 
scribe or  revise  regulations,  as  the  case  may 
be.  pursuant  to  subsection  <b)  of  this  section 
as  may  be  necessary  to  reflect  the  Secre- 
tary's determinations  included  in  that 
report.  The  regulations  or  revisions  of  regu- 
lations, as  the  case  may  be.  shall  take  effect 
30  days  after  the  date  on  which  the  Secre- 
tary issues  the  proposed  regulations  or  revi- 
sions, as  the  case  may  be. 

"(B)  If  any  disease  listed  in  a  periodic 
report  under  subsection  (g)  of  this  section 
as  having  positive  association  is  not  listed  in 
such  regulations  or  revisions  of  regulations, 
as  the  case  may  be.  the  Secretary  shall,  not 
later  than  60  days  after  transmitting  a 
report  under  subparagraph  (A)  of  this  para- 
graph, publish  in  the  Federal  Register  a 
notice  that  such  disease  is  not  listed  in  the 
proposed  regulations  despite  such  report 
and  include  in  such  notice  a  discussion  of 
the  scientific  basis  for  not  including  that 
disease  in  such  regulations  or  revisions. 

"(j)  Effect  of  Removal  of  Disease  from 
Regulations.— 'Whenever  a  disease  is  re- 
moved from  regulations  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (2)  of  subsection  (i)  of  this  section  as 
a  result  of  a  determination  under  paragraph 
(l)(A)(ii)  of  such  subsection— 

"(1)  any  veteran  who  was  awarded  com- 
pensation for  such  disease  on  the  basis  of 
the  presumption  provided  in  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  before  the  effective  date  of 
the  removal  shall  continue  to  be  entitled  to 
receive  compensation  on  such  basis;  and 

"(2)  any  survivor  of  a  veteran  who  was 
awarded  dependency  and  indemnity  com- 
pensation for  the  death  of  a  veteran  result- 
ing from  such  disease  on  the  basis  of  such 
presumption  shall  continue  to  be  entitled  to 
receive  dependency  and  indemnity  compen- 
sation on  such  basis. 

"(k)  Limitation  on  Contract  Author- 
ity.—The  contract  authority  provided  in 
this  section  shall  be  effective  for  a  fiscal 
year  to  such  extent  or  in  such  amount  as  is 
provided  for  in  an  appropriation  Act. 

••(1)  Termination  of  Effectiveness  of 
This  Section.— (1)  Subsections  (b)  through 
(i)  and  (k)  of  this  section  shall  cease  to  be 
effective  10  years  after  the  first  day  of  the 
fiscal  year  in  which  a  contract  scientific  or- 
ganization transmits  to  the  Secretary  the 
first  report  under  subsection  (g)  of  this  sec- 
tion. 


■•(2)  Paragraph  (1)  shall  not  affect  the 
continued  effectiveness  of— 

"(A)  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  and  the 
regulations  referred  to  in  such  subsection; 
and 

■(B)  subsection  (j)  of  this  section, 
■(m)  Definitions.— For  the   purposes  of 
this  section— 

•■(1)  the  term  Vietnam  veteran'  means  a 
veteran  who  performed  Vietnam  service; 

"(2)  the  term  Vietnam  service'  means 
active  military,  naval,  or  air  service  in  Viet- 
nam during  the  Vietnam  era; 

■(3)  the  term  herbicide  agent'  means  an 
agent  in  an  herbicide  used  in  support  of 
United  States  and  allied  military  operations 
in  Vietnam  during  the  Vietnam  era; 

"(4)  the  term  biological  effect',  with  re- 
spect to  exposure  to  an  herbicide  agent, 
means— 

•(A)  each  known  biological  effect  of  such 
exposure  on  humans,  including  those  biolog- 
ical effects  resulting  from  relevant  host  and 
environmental  factors;  and 

•(B)  each  biological  effect  of  such  expo- 
sure on  humans  that  it  is  reasonable  to 
infer  on  the  basis  of  the  known  biological 
effects  of  such  exposure  on  appropriate 
animal  models; 

"(5)  the  term  positive',  with  respect  to  as- 
sociation between  a  disease  and  the  biologi- 
cal effects  of  exposure  to  an  herbicide  agent 
in  Vietnam,  means  that  the  credible  evi- 
dence for  the  association  is  equal  to  or  out- 
weighs the  credible  evidence  against  the  as- 
sociation; 

••(6)  the  term  limited  positive',  with  re- 
spect to  association  between  a  disease  and 
the  biological  effects  of  exposure  to  an  her- 
bicide agent  in  Vietnam,  means  that  the 
credible  evidence  against  the  association 
outweighs  the  credible  evidence  for  the  as- 
sociation but  that  there  is  substantial  credi- 
ble evidence  for  the  association; 

"(7)  the  term  insubstantial',  with  respect 
to  association  between  a  disease  and  the  bio- 
logical effecU  of  exposure  to  a  herbicide 
agent  in  Vietnam,  means  that  there  is  some 
credible  evidence  for  the  association  but  the 
evidence  is  not  substantial; 

"(8)  the  term  relative  risk',  with  respect 
lo  a  report  of  a  contract  scientific  organiza- 
tion for  the  purposes  of  subsection  (g)  of 
this  section,  shall  have  the  meaning  deter- 
mined by  such  organization  and  specified  in 
such  report; 

■■(9)  the  term  contract  scientific  organiza- 
tion', with  respect  to  a  contract  under  this 
section,  means— 
"(A)  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences;  or 
■(B)  in  the  event  thai  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences is  unwilling  to  enter  into  such  con- 
tract, any  other  appropriate  private  non- 
profit scientific  organization  which  has  ap- 
propriate expertise  and  has  no  connection 
with  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs 
and  which  the  Secretary  identifies  to  the 
Committees  on  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
a  written  notification  received  by  such  com- 
mittees at  least  90  days  before  the  dale  on 
which  such  contract  is  entered  into; 

•■(10)  the  term  soft-tissue  sarcoma'  means 
any  sarcoma  other  than  osteosarcoma,  con- 
drosarcoma.  Kaposi's  sarcoma,  and  meso- 
thelioma; and 

•■(U)  the  term  CDC  Selected  Cancers 
Study  report'  means  the  report  submitted  to 
Congress  by  the  Secretary  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs that  contains  the  final  results  of  the 
Selected  Cancers  Study  conducted  by  the 
Centers  for  Disease  Control  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 307  of  the  Veterans  Health  Programs 


Extension   and   Improvement   Act   of    1979 
(Public  Law  96-151;  38  U.S.C.  219  note),". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  the  item  relating  to  section  312  the 
following  new  item; 


••312A.  Presumption  of  service  connection 
for  diseases  associated  with  ef- 
fects of  exposure  to  certain 
herbicide  agents.". 

(c)  Conforming  Amendment— Section  313 
of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  inserting  "or  312A  "  after  'section  312  " 
each  place  it  appears. 

(d)  Interim  Regulations —If  the  author- 
ity to  pay  benefits  under  section  2  of  this 
Act  expires  before  the  Secretary  of  Veter- 
ans Affairs  issues  final  regulations  under  of 
section  312A(h)  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code  (as  added  by  subsection  (b)).  the  Sec- 
retary shall  issue  emergency  regulations,  ef- 
fective upon  issuance,  providing  for  the  pay- 
ment of  disability  compensation  under 
chapter  11  of  such  title  to  each  veteran  or 
survivor  who  receives  benefits  under  section 
2  of  this  Act  for  a  disease  listed  in  regula- 
tions (if  any)  proposed  by  the  Secretary 
under  section  312A(h)(l)(A)  of  such  title  (as 
added  by  subsection  (b)).  Payment  of  such 
disability  compensation  shall  be  effective  on 
the  date  of  the  expiration  of  the  authority 
under  section  2  of  this  Act.  The  Secretary 
shall  pay  disability  compensation  to  such  a 
veteran  pursuant  to  this  paragraph  without 
requiring  such  veteran  lo  submit  an  applica- 
tion in  addition  to  the  application  submitted 
for  benefits  under  section  2  of  this  Act. 

(e)  Special  Effective  Date  for  Awards  of 
Disability  Compensation.— If  the  Secretary 
of  Veterans  Affairs  issues  final  regulations 
under  subsection  (h)(2)  of  section  312A  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code  (as  added  by 
subsection  (b)).  after  April  15.  1993.  any 
award  of  disability  compensation  under 
chapter  11  of  such  title  (in  the  case  of  a 
claim  received  by  the  Secretary  before  the 
effective  date  of  such  final  regulations)  on 
the  basis  of  a  presumption  provided  in  sub- 
section (a)  of  such  section  312A  shall  be  ef- 
fective on  the  later  of  April  16.  1993.  or  the 
date  determined  under  section  3010  of  such 
title.  However,  benefits  may  not  be  paid  to 
any  person  under  chapter  U  of  such  title 
pursuant  lo  this  subsection  for  any  period 
for  which  benefits  are  paid  to  such  person 
under  such  chapter  pursuant  to  subsection 
(d). 

SK  •.  KKSl  ITS  OK  KWMIN.VTIONS  AM)  TRKAT- 
MKVT  OK  VKTKRANS  KOK  DISABII.- 
ITIKS  KKl.ATKK  TO  KXfOStKK  TO 
(  KKTVIV  IIKKKU  IDK.S  OK  TO  SKKVK  K 
IN  VIKTNAM 

(a)  In  GENERAL.-The  Secretary  of  Veter- 
ans Affairs  shall  compile  and  analyze,  on  a 
continuing  basis,  all  clinical  data  thai  (1)  is 
obtained  by  the  Department  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs in  connection  with  examinations  and 
treatment  furnished  to  veterans  by  the  De- 
partment after  November  3.  1981.  by  reason 
of  eligibility  provided  in  section  610(e)(1)(A) 
of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  and  (2)  is 
likely  to  be  scientifically  useful  in  determin- 
ing the  association,  if  any.  between  the  dis- 
abilities of  veterans  referred  lo  in  such  sec- 
tion and  exposure  to  dioxin  or  any  other 
toxic  substance  referred  to  in  such  section 
or  between  such  disabilities  and  active  mili- 
tary, naval,  or  air  service  in  Vietnam  during 
the  Vietnam  era. 

(b)  Annual  REPORT.-The  Secretary  shall 
submit  to  the  Committees  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives an  annual  report  containing— 
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( 1 )  the  information  compiled  in  accord- 
ance with  subsection  (a): 

(2)  the  Secretary's  analysis  of  such  infor- 
mation; 

(3)  a  discussion  of  the  types  and  inci- 
dences of  disabilities  identified  by  the  De- 
partment of  Veterans  Affairs  in  the  case  of 
veterans  referred  to  in  subsection  (a): 

(4)  the  Secretary's  explanation  for  the  in- 
cidence of  such  disabilities: 

(5)  other  explanations  for  the  incidence  of 
such  disabilities  considered  reasonable  by 
the  Secretary: 

(6)  the  Secretary's  views  on  the  scientific 
validity  of  drawing  conclusions  from  the  in- 
cidence of  such  disabilities,  as  evidenced  by 
the  data  compiled  under  subsection  la). 
about  any  association  between  such  disabil- 
ities and  exposure  to  dioxin  or  any  other 
toxic  substance  referred  to  in  section 
610<e)(l)(A)  of  title  38.  United  States  Code, 
or  between  such  disabilities  and  active  mili- 
tary, naval,  or  air  service,  in  Vietnam  during 
the  Vietnam  era:  and 

(7)  the  evaluation  of  such  report  submit- 
ted by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Tech- 
nology Assessment  pursuant  to  subsection 
(c)(2). 

(c)  Consultation  With  OTA.— (1)  The 
Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs  shall  consult 
with  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Technolo- 
gy Assessment  before  compiling  and  analyz- 
ing any  information  under  this  section  and 
shall  submit  each  annual  report  required  by 
subsection  (b)  to  the  Director  before  sub- 
mitting such  report  to  the  committees  re- 
ferred to  in  such  subsection. 

(2)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Technol- 
ogy Assessment  shall  review  each  annual 
report  submitted  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  and 
transmit  to  the  Secretary  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs the  Director's  evaluation  of  the  con- 
tent of  the  report. 

(d)  First  Report.— The  first  report  under 
subsection  (b)  shall  be  submitted  one  year 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SW.  «.  TISSI  K  XKCIIIVINC  S\STK>1. 

(a)  Establishment  of  System.— For  the 
purpose  of  facilitating  future  scientific  re- 
search on  the  effects  of  exposure  of  veter- 
ans to  dioxin  and  other  toxic  agents  in  her- 
bicides used  in  support  of  United  States  and 
allied  military  operations  in  Vietnam  during 
the  Vietnam  era.  the  Secretary  of  Veterans 
Affairs  shall  establish  and  maintain  a 
system  for  the  collection  and  storage  of  vol- 
untarily contributed  samples  of  blood  and 
tissue  of  veterans  who  performed  active 
military,  naval,  or  air  service  in  Vietnam 
during  the  Vietnam  era.  The  system  may  be 
administered  by  the  Department  of  Veter- 
ans Affairs  or  under  a  contract  awarded  by 
the  Secretary,  whichever  is  more  cost-effec- 
tive. 

(b)  Security  of  Specimens.— The  Secre- 
tary shall  ensure  that  the  tissue  is  collected 
and  stored  under  physically  secure  condi- 
tions and  that  the  tissue  is  maintained  in  a 
condition  that  is  useful  for  research  re- 
ferred to  in  sul>section  (a/. 

(c)  Authorized  Use  of  Specimens.— The 
Secretary  may  make  blood  and  tissue  avail- 
able from  the  system  for  research  referred 
to  in  subsection  (a)  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  the  privacy  rights  and  interests  of  the 
blood  and  tissue  donors. 

(d)  Limitations  on  Acceptance  of  Sam- 
ples.—The  Secretary  may  prescribe  such 
limitations  on  the  acceptance  and  storage  of 
blood  and  tissue  samples  as  the  Secretary 
considers  appropriate  consistent  with  the 
purpose  specified  in  the  first  sentence  of 
subsection  (a). 


(e)  Consultation  Requirements.— (1)  To 
the  extent  provided  under  any  agreement 
entered  into  by  the  Secretary  and  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences,  the  Secretary 
shall  consult  with  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  regarding  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  the  tissue  archiving  system 
under  this  section,  including  any  limitation 
to  be  presicribed  under  subsection  (d). 

(2)  In  the  event  that  the  National  Acade- 
my of  Sciences  does  not  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment for  consultation  under  paragraph  (1). 
the  Secretary  shall  consult  with  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
on  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
the  tissue  archiving  system  under  this  sec- 
tion, including  any  limitation  to  be  pre- 
scribed under  subsection  (d). 

(f)  Contract  Authority  Subject  to  Ap- 
propriation.—The  contract  authority  pro- 
vided in  this  section  shall  be  effective  for  a 
fiscal  year  to  such  extent  or  in  such  amount 
as  is  provided  for  in  an  appropriation  Act. 

SK(     ;    S(  IKNTIKK    KKSKAKl  II  KKASIKII.IT^   STI  I) 
IKS  I>K(>(;KAM 

(a)  Establishment  of  Program.— The  Sec- 
retary of  Veterans'  Affairs  shall  establish  a 
program  to  provide  for  the  conduct  of  stud- 
ies of  the  feasibility  of  conducting  addition- 
al scientific  research  on— 

( 1 1  health  hazards  resulting  from  expo- 
sure to  dioxin: 

i2)  health  hazards  resulting  from  expo- 
sure to  other  toxic  agents  in  herbicides  u.sed 
in  support  of  United  States  and  allied  mili- 
tary operations  in  Vietnam  during  the  Viet- 
nam era:  and 

(3)  health  hazards  resulting  from  active 
military,  naval,  or  air  service  in  Vietnam 
during  the  Vietnam  era. 

(b)  Program  Requirements.- <  1)  Under 
the  program  established  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (a),  the  Secretary  shall,  pursuant  to  cri- 
teria prescribed  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2). 
award  contracts  or  furnish  financial  assist- 
ance to  non-Government  entities  for  the 
conduct  of  studies  referred  to  in  subsection 
(a). 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  criteria 
for  <A)  the  selection  of  entities  to  be  award- 
ed contracts  or  to  receive  financial  assist- 
ance under  the  program,  and  (B)  the  ap- 
proval of  studies  to  be  conducted  under 
such  contracts  or  with  such  financial  a.ssist- 
ance. 

(c)  REPORT.-The  Secretary  shall  prompt- 
ly report  the  results  of  studies  conducted 
under  the  program  to  the  Committees  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

(d)  Consultation  With  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences.— To  the  extent  pro- 
vided under  any  agreement  entered  into  by 
the  Secretary  and  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  <1)  the  Secretary  shall  consult  with 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  regarding 
the  establishment  and  administration  of  the 
program  under  sub.section  ca).  and  (2)  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  shall  review 
the  studies  conducted  under  contracts 
awarded  pursuant  to  the  program  and  the 
studies  conducted  with  financial  a-ssistance 
furnished  pursuant  to  the  program.  The 
agreement  shall  require  the  National  Acade- 
my of  Sciences  to  submit  to  the  Secretary 
and  the  Committees  on  Veterans'  Affairs  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives any  recommendations  that  the  Nation- 
al Academy  of  Sciences  considers  appropri- 
ate regarding  any  studies  reviewed  under 
the  agreement. 

(e)  Authority  Subject  to  Appropria- 
tion.—The  authorities  to  enter  into  con- 
tracts and  to   furnish   financial   assistance 


provided  in  this  section  shall  be  effective  for 
a  fiscal  year  to  such  extent  or  in  such 
amount  as  is  provided  for  in  an  appropria- 
tion Act. 

SK(    K  Ul  TKKA(  II  SKRVU  KS 

Section  1204(a)  of  the  Veterans'  Benefits 
Improvement  Act  of  1988  (division  B  of 
Public  Law  100-687:  102  Stat.  4125)  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  clause  (1).  by  striking  out  '.  as  such 
information  on  health  risks  becomes 
known": 

(2)  by  redesignating  clauses  (1)  and  (2)  as 
clauses  (A)  and  (B).  respectively: 

(3)  by  inserting  ■(1)"  after  "Program. —": 
and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

■(2)  The  Secretary  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
shall  annually  furnish  updated  information 
on  health  risks  described  in  paragraph 
(1)(A)  to  veterans  referred  to  in  paragraph 
(1).". 

SKC.  ».  KKI'ORT  KKl.ATINC  T(»  KKSKAKCH  ON 
TKKATMKNTS  KOK  KXHOSI  KK  T(» 
DIIIXIN  AMM»THK.KT<»\IC  A(;KNTS. 

Not  later  than  180  days  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  shall  submit  to 
the  Committees  on  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  a 
report  containing  a  discussion  of  the  re- 
search being  conducted  to  identify  and  de- 
velop treatments  for  physiological  absorp- 
tion of  dioxin  and  other  toxic  agents  similar 
to  the  toxic  agents  in  herbicides  used  in  sup- 
port of  United  States  and  allied  operations 
in  Vietnam  during  the  Vietnam  era.  includ- 
ing research  relating  to  exposure  to  dioxin 
and  other  toxic  agents  outside  Vietnam. 
SK(  111  kntk.nsion  ok  IIKAI.TII-(  akk  ki.I(;ihii.itv 
HASKi)  OS  a<;knt  okam;k  ok  iomx- 
is(.  radiation  km'osi  kk. 

Section  610(e)(3)  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out   "Septem- 
ber 30.  1990"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"December  31.  1993". 
SK(  .  11.  KAN(  II  IUNKSTI  l)>  A>IKNI)MKNTS. 

Section  1205  of  the  Veterans'  Benefits  Im- 
provement Act  of  1988  (division  B  of  Public 
Law  100-687:  102  Stat.  4126)  is  amended- 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsections  (c)  and 
(d)  as  subsections  (d)  and  (e).  respectively: 

(2)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (b).  the 
following  new  subsection  (o: 

"(c)  Advisory  Relationship —The  Adviso- 
ry Committee  may  consult  directly  with  and 
provide  information  and  recommendations 
directly  to  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force 
scientists  conducting  the  Ranch  Hand 
Study,  and  such  scientists  may  consult  di- 
rectly with  and  provide  information  and  rec- 
ommendations directly  to  the  Advisory 
Committee.  No  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Federal  Government  may  intervene  in  or 
impair  direct  communication  between  the 
Advi.sory  Committee  and  such  scientists 
under  this  section  except  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  prevent  an  inappropriate  disclosure 
of  classified  information. ":  and 

(3)  in  sub.section  (d).  as  redesignated  by 
clause  ( 1)— 

(A)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (1) 
the  following:  The  schedule  shall  provide 
for  the  preparation  and  submission  of 
annual  reports  and  a  final  report.":  and 

IB)  in  paragraph  (4),  by  inserting  "in" 
after  "report  referred  to". 

SK(     Vl.  ItKKINITIONS 

In  this  Act— 

(1)  the  terms  "veteran",  "service-connect- 
ed", "active  military,  naval,  or  air  service", 
and  "Vietnam  era"  shall  have  the  meanings 
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following  new 


esignated  by 


given  those  terms  in  paragraphs  (2),  (16). 
(24).  and  (29).  respectively,  of  section  101  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code: 

(2)  the  term  -disabilily"  refers  to  a  dis- 
ability within  the  meaning  of  chapter  11  of 
such  title;  and 

(3)  the  term  'soft-tissue  sarcoma"  means 
any  sarcoma  other  than  osteosarcoma,  con- 
drosarcoma.  Kaposi's  sarcoma,  and  meso- 
thelioma. 

SIX  .  13.  KKKKCTIVK  l)ATK. 

Except  as  provided  in  section  2(k),  this 
Act  and  the  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  talce  effect  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 


Summary:  Veterans'  Agent  Orange  Expo- 
sure AND  Vietnam.  Service  Benefits  Act 
OF  1989 

The  Veterans'  Agent  Orange  Exposure 
and  Vietnam  Service  Benefits  Act  of  1989 
would  provide  interim  disability  benefits  for 
Vietnam  veterans  suffering  from  non-Hodg- 
kins  lymphoma  and  soft-tissue  sarcoma, 
and  would  provide  survivors'  benefits  for 
their  spouses,  through  April  15.  1992.  The 
bill  would  also  provide  for  House  and 
Senate  votes  after  January  1.  1992.  under 
expedited  procedures  on  a  resolution  to 
extend  or  make  permanent  those  benefits. 

The  bill  would  establish  a  permanent  pre- 
sumption of  service  connection  for  chlor- 
acne  in  Vietnam  veterans  whose  chloracne 
became  manifest  within  one  year  of  their 
service  in  Vietnam. 

The  legislation  would  provide  a  mecha- 
nism under  which  the  VA  must  determine, 
based  largely  on  bienniel  independent  scien- 
tific reviews  covering  all  relevant  evidence, 
whether  permanent  disability  benefits 
should  be  given  to  veterans  with  non-Hodg- 
kin's  lymphoma,  soft-tissue  sarcoma,  or  any 
other  diseases  determined  to  have  a  positive 
association  with  exposure  to  agent  orange 
or  other  toxic  chemicals  in  Vietnam.  The  or- 
ganization conducting  the  reviews  would  be 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  [NASI 
unless  NAS  declines  the  contract. 
The  VA  would  also  be  required  to: 
Gather,  analyze,  and  report,  on  a  continu- 
ing basis,  clinical  data  from  the  health 
records  of  veterans  examined  or  treated  for 
disabilities  relatd  to.  first,  dioxin  or  other 
toxic  agents  in  herbicides:  or.  second.  Viet- 
nam service: 

Establish  a  tissue  archiving  system  of  vol- 
untarily contributed  blood  and  tissue  sam- 
ples to  facilitate  future  research:  and 

Fund  appropriate  independent  pilot  stud- 
ies to  determine  whether  or  not  future  sci- 
entific research  on  Vietnam  service-related 
disabilities  is  feasible. 

The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices would  be  required  to  submit  a  report  on 
research  being  conducted  to  identify  and  de- 
velop treatments  for  exposure  to  dioxin  and 
other  toxic  agents  in  herbicides. 

The  bill  would  extend  veterans'  eligibility 
for  free  medical  care  based  on  agent  orange 
or  ionizing  radiation  exposure  through  De- 
cember 31,  1993.  . 

The  legislation  would  make  technical 
changes  regarding  first.  VA  outreach  serv- 
ices related  to  agent  orange:  and  second,  re- 
porting procedures  related  to  the  Air 
Forces  "Ranch  Hand  Study. " 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  delighted  to  join  my  good  friends. 
Senators  Daschle  and  Kerry,  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, Senators  Matsunaga,  DeCon- 
ciNi,  Rockefeller,  and  Jeffords,  and 
our  other  colleagues.  Senators  Brad- 


ley, Simon,  Wirth,  Pell,  Kerrey. 
BuRDicK,  Harkin,  Gore,  Bingaman, 
Kohl,  and  Moynihan.  in  introducing 
S.  1153,  legislation  which,  if  enacted, 
would  provide  benefits  to  veterans 
who  may  have  been  exposed  to  agent 
orange  during  their  service  in  Viet- 
nam. Senators  Daschle  and  Kerry 
and  I  have  worked  together  very  close- 
ly and  cooperatively  since  last  Con- 
gress to  reach  an  agreement  on  a  bill 
for  this  Congress  on  this  very  complex 
issue,  and  I  am  delighted  that  we  have 
succeeded  in  doing  so. 

Mr.  President,  Senators  Daschle  and 
Kerry  have  provided  strong  and  per- 
sistent leadershp  in  this  cause.  They 
are  to  be  congratulated. 

On  October  18,  during  Senate  con- 
sideration   of    S.    2011,    the    Senate 
adopted   the   Daschle-Kerry-Cranston 
amendment  (No.  3681),  which  would 
have  provided  a  comprehensive  pack- 
age of  health  care,  benefit  payments, 
and    scientific    review    provisions    to 
assist  Vietnam  veterans  in  ways  that 
were  reasonably  related  to  current  sci- 
entific knowledge  in  order  to  addresss 
the  concerns  about  their  exposure  to 
agent  orange.  Despite  the  overwhelm- 
ing   Senate    support    for    that    agent 
orange  legislation,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives refused  to  accept  all  but  a 
few   provisions.   The   final  version  of 
the  bill,  which  was  enacted  as  Public 
Law    100-687   on   November    18,   con- 
tained only  five,  relatively  minor  agent 
orange   provisions   from    the   Senate- 
passed  bill. 

Mr.  President,  in  keeping  with  our 
promise  made  last  year  to  accomplish 
more  this  Congress  to  find  acceptable 
answers  to  the  many  remaining  ques- 
tions regarding  Vietnam  veterans'  ex- 
posure to  agent  orange  and  other  her- 
bicides during  their  service  in  Viet- 
nam, and  working  from  our  amend- 
ment from  last  Congress,  I  believe 
that  we  have  now  produced  an  update 
version  of  that  Senate-passed  legisla- 
tion that  will  appropriately  address 
the  ongoing  concerns  of  Vietnam  vet- 
erans about  agent  orange. 

Of  most  importance,  this  bill  would 
include  an  interim  temporary  pre- 
sumption for  the  payment  of  VA  bene- 
fits for  veterans  suffering  from  non- 
Hodgkins  lymphoma  [NHLl  and  soft 
tissue  sarcoma  [STSl.  These  benefits 
would  be  paid  from  October  1,  1989 
until  April  15,  1992.  In  addition,  the 
bill  provides  a  mechanism  whereby  a 
vote  to  extend  the  interim  benefits 
would  be  ensured  in  each  House  if  de- 
sired by  any  member  prior  to  the  expi- 
ration of  these  benefits. 

The  decisions  to  provide  interim, 
temporary  benefits  will  be  reevaluated 
once  the  results  of  the  Selected  Can- 
cers Study— which  is  being  carried  out 
by  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control- 
are  available  and  evaluated.  At  this 
time,  CDC  estimates  that  preliminary 
results  from  this  study  will  be  avail- 
able in  December  of  this  year  with 


final  results  due  by  the  end  of  March 
next  year.  Procedures  would  be  estab- 
lished   under    our    bill    pursuant    to 
which  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences—or, if  it  declines,  another  appro- 
priate scientific  body— would  evaluate 
the    results   of   the   selected   cancers 
study  and  all  other  appropriate  scien- 
tific studies  and  information  regarding 
the  health  effects  of  veterans'  service 
and  exposure  in  Vietnam  to  dioxin  or 
other  toxic  agents  contained  in  herbi- 
cides   used    there.    That    evaluation 
would  be  submitted  to  Congress  within 
1  year  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  legislation  or  60  days  after  the 
report  on  the  CDC  study  is  available  if 
that  date  is  later.  On  the  basis  of  that 
evaluation  and  any  other  appropriate, 
available  scientific  evidence,  the  Secre- 
tary would  have  to  determine  whether 
presumptions    of    service    connection 
should  be  provided  for  NHL,  STS,  or 
any  other  disease. 

The  bill  would  provide  a  mandatory 
timetable  for  the  Secretary's  decisions 
and  for  publication  of  final  regula- 
tions, as  appropriate,  so  that  presump- 
tive, permanent  benefits  would  be  pro- 
vided on  a  prompt  and  timely  basis 
when  there  is  adequate  scientific  evi- 
dence to  support  them.  In  addition, 
the  bill  calls  for  periodic  further  sur- 
veys and  evaluations  of  the  scientific 
literature  by  NAS  with  followup  re- 
ports to  the  Secretary  on  the  outcome 
of  those  surveys  and  evaluations,  and 
then  establishes  a  timetable  for  fol- 
lowup actions  by  the  Secretary,  includ- 
ing reports  to  Congress  and  amend- 
ments to  the  regulations  if  appropri- 

Site 

Mr.  President,  for  over  10  years  I 
have  been  working  to  resolve  the  con- 
cerns raised  about  the  possible  adverse 
health  effects  arising  from  veterans' 
exposure  to  agent  orange  in  Vietnam. 
As  either  the  chairman  or  ranking 
Democratic  member  of  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee  during  this  time,  I 
have  participated  in  numerous  hear- 
ings and  discussions  on  this  issue,  and 
I  am  proud  to  have  authored  or  co-au- 
thored in  the  Senate  various  laws  de- 
signed to  provide  solutions  to  the 
agent  orange  dilemma  in  the  areas  of 
health-care  eligibility,  epidemiological 
studies,  and  public  rulemaking  and  ad- 
judication standards  regarding  bene- 
fits claims. 

Mr.  President,  the  questions  raised 
by  the  agent  orange  issue,  while  emo- 
tional and  controversial,  are  scientific 
questions  requiring  scientific  analysis 
and  answers.  I  believe  that  we  owe  it 
to  our  Vietnam  veterans  to  search  for 
meaningful  answers— not  just  for  the 
purposes  of  providing  compensation 
but  so  that  we  can  know  the  full 
extent  of  any  threat  which  may  exist 
to  their  health.  Accordingly,  a  major 
focus  of  my  efforts  and  those  of  the 
Committees  on  Veterans'  Affairs  in 
both   Houses   has   been   on   research 
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which  might  eventually  lead  to  a 
greater  understanding  of  the  health 
effects  of  agent  orange  exposure. 

Unfortunately,  we  do  not  yet  have  a 
definitive  scientific  answer  as  to 
whether  there  is  an  association  be- 
tween NHL  and  STS— or  any  disease 
other  than  chloracne.  for  that 
matter— and  service  in  Vietnam.  If  we 
did.  things  would  be  a  lot  easier. 

Instead,  we  face  a  simple  dilemma- 
do  we  tell  Vietnam  veterans  that  they 
have  to  wait  until  a  definitive  answer 
is  available,  which  we  hope  will  be  pro- 
vided in  early  1990  by  the  selected  can- 
cers study,  or  do  we  believe  that  there 
is  enough  suggestive  evidence  to  justi- 
fy taking  action  now? 

I  do  not  believe  we  can  ignore  the  ac- 
cumulation of  suggestive  associations 
found  between  certain  conditions  and 
Vietnam  service  or  certain  herbicide 
exposure.  I  believe  that,  taken  togeth- 
er, certain  findings  in  various  studies, 
which  are  discussed  in  detail  in  my 
two  floor  statements  concerning  the 
passage  of  this  legislation  last  Con- 
gress (S16540  in  the  October  18 
Record  and  S16977  in  the  October  20 
Record),  represent  enough  reasonable 
suspicion  so  that,  in  fairness  to  these 
veterans,  we  ought  to  provide  benefits 
now  consistent  with  our  historic  obli- 
gation to  give  veterans  the  benefit  of 
reasonable  doubt. 

Mr.  President,  for  more  of  the  his- 
torical background,  I  would  refer  my 
colleagues  to  our  Committee  Report 
on  S.  2011  (S.  Rept.  No.  100-439)  and 
the  two  floor  statements  I  just  men- 
tioned. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  highlight 
the  vital,  very  important  role  that  VA 
Secretary  Ed  Derwinski  has  played  in 
our  efforts  to  address  this  matter.  His 
decision,  which  I  described  in  detail  in 
a  statement  I  made  to  the  Senate  last 
week  (S5987  in  the  June  1  Record), 
not  to  appeal  a  district  court  decision 
invalidating  certain  restrictive  aspects 
of  VA  regulations  dealing  with  agent 
orange  was  a  most  refreshing  change 
from  prior  VA  responses  to  agent 
orange  matters.  I  am  confident  that 
his  efforts  will  be  most  helpful  and 
constructive  as  we  move  forward  in 
the  legislative  process  with  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  a  long, 
hard  struggle  to  help  ensure  that  .serv- 
ing our  Nation  in  an  unpopular  war 
did  not  unfairly  prevent  Vietnam  vet- 
erans from  receiving  all  of  the  help 
they  deserve.  Too  many  Vietnam  vet- 
erans and  their  families  have  suffered 
anguish  for  far  too  long  because  of 
concern  over  the  effects  of  exposure  to 
agent  orange  and  other  herbicides.  I 
recognize  the  frustrations  that  many 
individuals  have  experienced  in  work- 
ing to  resolve  this  difficult,  intensely 
felt,  vitally  important  issue.  I  am 
proud  to  have  worked  with  so  many  of 
my  colleagues  in  this  fight  over  so 
many  years  and  look  forward  to  bring- 
ing this  legislation  before  the  commit- 


tee and  the  Senate  in  the  near  future. 
This  bill  is  a  good,  solid  measure  that, 
if  enacted,  will  be  of  great  assistance 
to  many  Vietnam  veterans  and  their 
families. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  information  of 
my  colleagues  and  others  with  an  in- 
terest in  this  legislation,  the  commit- 
tee will  hear  testimony  on  this  legisla- 
tion on  June  22,  and  it  will  be  marked 
up  at  a  committee  meeting  on  July  13. 
It  is  then  my  plan  to  bring  it  before 
the  full  Senate  for  consideration 
before  the  August  recess. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  am  de- 
lighted today  to  join  with  Senator 
Daschle,  Senator  Cranston,  and 
others  to  introduce  the  Veterans' 
Agent  Orange  Exposure  and  Vietnam 
Service  Benefits  Act  of  1989. 

This  is  the  third  consecutive  year 
that  Senator  Daschle  and  I  have  in- 
troduced such  legislation  and  I  am 
pleased  that  this  year,  as  was  the  case 
last  year,  we  are  joined  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee.  Senator  Alan  Cranston.  I 
also  want  to  thank  our  other  cospon- 
sors:  Senators  Jeffords.  DeConcini, 
Matsunaga.  Bradley,  Simon.  Wirth, 
Pell.  Kohl.  Kerrey,  Burdick.  Adams. 
Gore.  Bingaman.  Moynihan.  and 
Biden. 

At  long  last  we  can  say  that  the  mo- 
mentum is  with  us.  The  recent  deci- 
sion by  U.S.  District  Judge  Thelton 
Henderson  was  a  major  victory  for  vet- 
erans. Judge  Henderson  declared  that 
the  government  has  too  strictly  de- 
fined the  standard  of  proof  required  of 
veterans  claiming  injury  from  agent 
orange.  The  benefit  of  the  doubt 
should  be  with  the  veteran. 

That  is  exactly  what  many  of  us  in 
Congress  have  been  saying  for  years. 

The  court  decision  is  a  vindication 
for  the  thousands  of  veterans  who  be- 
lieve that  their  exposure  to  agent 
orange  made  them  ill.  It  has  far-reach- 
ing implications:  The  Department  of 
Veterans  Affairs  will  be  required  to 
review  the  claims  of  some  34,000  veter- 
ans, and  in  the  Department's  review 
the  veteran  will  be  given  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt. 

The  Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs, 
Edward  Derwinski.  has  stated  that  the 
Department  will  not  appeal  the  deci- 
sion. This,  in  my  opinion,  is  very  good 
news. 

Secretary  Derwinski  has  indicated 
that  the  Department  will  issue  new 
regulations  within  the  next  few 
months  that  will  conform  to  the  spirit 
of  the  court  decision. 

Secretary  Derwinski  has  taken  a 
much  needed  step  to  repair  the  image 
of  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs 
which  has  suffered  in  recent  years 
among  Vietnam  veterans. 

It's  been  a  long  struggle  for  the  vet- 
eran of  Vietnam  who  returned  from 
war  over  14  years  ago.  The  Vietnam 
veteran  returned  to  a  country  that 
didn't  seem  to  value  his  service.  Then 


came  the  recognition  that  the  branch 
of  the  government  that  was  supposed 
to  be  an  advocate  for  the  veteran  was 
not.  in  fact,  willing  to  speak  out  on 
those  issues  that  were  really  impor- 
tant. The  veteran,  who  once  fought 
the  Vietcong,  was  now  fighting  the 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  this  is  finally 
changing.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  Sec- 
retary Derwinski  is  acting  as  an  advo- 
cate for  the  veteran. 

The  1989  Veterans'  Agent  Orange 
and  Victims  Service  Disabilities  Act  of 
1988  provides  compensation  on  an  in- 
terim basis  for  only  two  diseases,  soft- 
tissue  sarcoma  and  non-Hodgkins  lym- 
phona.  We  are  not  opening  up  the 
floodgates  for  compensation.  But 
when  you  consider  how  much  has  al- 
ready been  spent  on  agent  orange  re- 
search, the  extent  of  compensation 
seems  mimimal.  Consider,  for  instance, 
that  in  October  1987,  the  White  House 
Agent  Orange  Working  Group  report- 
ed that  more  than  $91  million  had 
been  spent  on  completed  research 
projects,  an  additional  $120  million  on 
continuing  projects  and  an  estimated 
$186  million  is  estimated  over  the  next 
15  years  to  complete  them. 

I  favor  continued  research  into 
agent  orange,  but  we  can't  wait  an- 
other 15  years  for  evidence  that  may 
never  be  conclusive.  I  think  it's  time- 
well  past  time— to  provide  compensa- 
tion to  the  veterans.  We  need  to  com- 
pensate on  the  basis  of  the  existing 
evidence  and  using  the  reasonable 
doubt  standard. 

The  disability  benefits  for  Vietnam 
veterans  suffering  from  non-Hodgkin's 
lymphona  and  soft-tissue  sarcoma  will 
be  provided  on  an  interim  basis 
through  April  15.  1992.  By  that  date 
the  Center  for  Disease  Control  will 
have  issued  its  final  report  on  agent 
orange.  We  have  included  a  new  provi- 
sion in  this  year's  bill  that  will  guaran- 
tee House  and  Senate  votes  on  a  reso- 
lution, introduced  after  January  1. 
1992,  to  either  extend  or  make  per- 
manant  the  benefits.  The  votes  will 
occur  under  expedited  procedures. 

As  it  did  last  year,  the  bill  will  also 
establish  a  permanent  presumption  of 
service  connection  for  chlorane  in 
Vietnam  veterans  whose  chlorane 
became  manifest  within  1  year  of  their 
service  in  Vietnam. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  addi- 
tion to  this  year's  legislation  is  the  re- 
quirement that  the  Department 
review  of  scientific  literature  of  agent 
orange  and  other  toxic  chemicals.  The 
legislation  provides  a  mechanism 
under  which  the  Department  of  Veter- 
ans Affairs  must  determine,  based  on 
biennial  independent  scientific  review 
covering  all  germane  evidence,  wheth- 
er permanant  disability  benefits 
should  be  given  to  veterans  with  soft- 
tissue  sarcoma,  non-Hodgkin's  lym- 
phona  or   any   other   diseases   deter- 
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mined to  have  a  positive  association 
with  exposure  to  agent  orange  or 
other  toxic  chemicals  used  in  Vietnam. 
The  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
[NAS]  will  conduct  the  reviews  unless 
it  declines  to  do  so.  If  it  does  Congress 
will  request  the  reviews  from  the 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment. 

The  bill  further  requires  that  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices submit  a  report  on  research  being 
conducted  to  identify  and  develop 
treatment  for  exposure  to  dioxin  and 
other  toxic  agents  in  herbicides.  It 
also  extends  veterans'  eligibility  for 
free  medical  care  based  in  agent 
orange  or  ionizing  radiation  exposure 
through  December  31,  1993. 

The  bill  requires  the  Department  of 
Veterans  Affairs  compile,  analyze,  and 
report  on  a  continuing  basis,  clinical 
data  from  the  health  records  of  veter- 
ans examined  or  treated  for  disabil- 
ities related  either  to:  First,  dioxin  or 
other  toxic  agents,  in  herbicides;  or, 
second,  Vietnam  service.  The  bill  re- 
quires the  Department  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs to  fund  independent  pilot  studies 
to  determine  whether  or  not  future 
scientifc  research  on  Vietnam  service- 
related  disabilities  is  feasible.  Finally, 
the  Department  of  Veterans'  Affairs  is 
required  to  establish  a  tissue  archiving 
system  of  voluntarily  contributed 
blood  and  tissue  samples  to  facilitate 
future  research. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  this  is  an  im- 
portant bill  and  I  hope  that  the 
Senate  considers  it  and  approves  it  in 
the  near  future.  It  respresents  a  com- 
promise, particularly  on  the  issue  of 
interim  verus  permanant  benefits. 

However,  as  was  the  case  last  year, 
the  real  battle  ground  over  compensa- 
tion will  be  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. I  am  hopeful  that  swift  passage 
of  this  bill  will  send  a  message  to  our 
colleagues  in  the  House.  I  am  hopeful 
that  Judge  Henderson's  decision  will 
send  a  message  to  our  colleagues  in 
the  House.  I  am  hopeful  that  Secre- 
tary Derwinski's  comments  on  the 
agent  orange  court  decision  and  his 
willingness  to  rewrite  the  regulations 
will  send  a  message  to  our  colleagues 
in  the  House.  That  message  is:  The 
time  for  compensation  of  the  agent 
orange  victim  is  long  overdue. 

In  introducting  agent  orange  legisla- 
tion last  year  I  said  that  providing 
compensation  to  agent  organge  victims 
was  a  simple  matter  of  justice.  I  still 
believe  this  to  be  true.  The  difference 
between  this  year  and  last  year  is  that 
we've  taken  an  important  step  forward 
and  the  momentum  is  now  with  us. 

We  can  never  give  back  to  the  Viet- 
nam veteran  what  he  gave  to  this 
Nation.  All  we  can  hope  to  do  is  to  give 
him  justice. 

By    Mr.    JOHNSTON    (by    re- 
quest): 
S.J.  Res.  154.  Joint  resolution  to  con- 
sent to  certain  amendments  enacted 


by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Hawaii  to  the  Hawaiian  Homes  Com- 
mission Act,  1920;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

CONSENT  OF  THE  CONGRESS  TO  CERTAIN  AMEND- 
MENTS TO  THE  HAWAIIAN  HOMES  COMMISSION 
ACT 

•  Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  request  of  the  administration,  I 
send  to  the  desk  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence a  joint  resolution  to  consent  to 
certain  amendments  enacted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Hawaii  to 
the  Hawaiian  Homes  Commission  Act, 
1920. 

Mr.  President,  this  draft  legislation 
was  submitted  and  recommended  by 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  joint 
resolution,  and  the  executive  commu- 
nication which  accompanied  the  pro- 
posal from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interi- 
or, be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  154 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  Thai,  as  required  by 
section  4  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  admission  of  the  State  of 
Hawaii  into  the  Union."  approved  March  18. 
1959  (73  Stat.  4).  the  United  States  hereby 
consents  to  the  following  amendments  to 
the  Hawaiian  Homes  Commission  Act.  1920. 
as  amended,  adopted  by  the  State  of  Hawaii 
in  the  manner  required  for  State  legislation; 
Act  16,  Act  75.  Act  84.  and  Act  249  of  the 
Session  Laws  of  Hawaii.  1986:  and  Act  36  of 
the  Session  Laws  of  Hawaii,  1987. 

Executive  Communication 
Amendments  to  the  Hawaiian  Homes  Com- 
mission Act.  1920.  Enacted  in  Hawaii  in 
1986    and    1987.    to    which    the    proposed 
Joint  Resolution  would  provide  the  con- 
sent of  the  United  States 
Act    16   of    1986:    Authorizes   the   Depart- 
ment of  Hawaiian  Home  Lands  (the  State 
agency    which    administers    the    Hawaiian 
Home  lands  program)  to  participate  in  any 
Federal  or  State  program  that  permits  the 
establishment  of  enterprise  zones  on  Hawai- 
ian home  lands.  The  principal  purpose  of 
such  enterprise  zones  would  be  to  encourage 
the  employment  of  economically  disadvan- 
taged Native  Hawaiians. 

Act  75  of  1986:  Provides  an  alternative 
means  by  which  Hawaiian  home  lands  may 
be  made  available  to  Native  Hawaiians. 
Under  existing  law.  Native  Hawaiians  may 
obtain  99-year  leases  at  $1  per  year,  but 
they  cannot  pledge  their  leasehold  interest 
to  secure  private  financing  except  for  loans 
insured  or  guaranteed  by  a  Federal  agency. 
Private  lenders  are  thus  unable  to  place  a 
mortgage  lien  on  homestead  properties.  Act 
75  provides  an  alternative  method,  termed  a 
Homestead  General  Lease  Program,  under 
which  Native  Hawaiians  may  lease  Hawaiian 
home  lands  for  residential,  agricultural,  pas- 
toral, or  aquacultural  purposes.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Hawaiian  Home  Lands  (Depart- 
ment) is  authorized  to  subdivide  and  im- 
prove any  Hawaiian  home  lands  for  the 
foregoing  purposes  and  can  also  enter  into 
agreements  with  developers  for  the  develop- 
ment and  construction  of  improvements. 
The  resulting  lots  or  parcels  may  be  leased 


for  an  initial  term  of  not  more  than  fifty- 
five  (55)  years  at  fair  market  value.  Native 
Hawaiians  on  the  Departments  waiting  lists 
would  receive  priority  for  such  leases,  fol- 
lowed by  other  Native  Hawaiians.  If  lots  or 
parcels  are  available  after  all  interested  and 
qualified  Native  Hawaiians  have  received 
leases,  the  remaining  lots  may  be  disposed 
of  at  fair  market  rental  to  the  general 
public.  Homestead  general  lessees  may  en- 
cumber their  leasehold  interests  by  mort- 
gage loans  from  the  private  sector,  and  may 
transfer  their  interests  by  subletting,  be- 
quests, or  otherwise.  The  Department  of 
Hawaiian  Home  Lands  is  further  authorized 
to  convert  any  homestead  lease  to  a  home- 
stead general  lease  in  accordance  with  pro- 
cedures to  be  adopted  by  the  Department. 
Act  75  provides  for  its  repeal.  an<l  thus  for 
the  termination  of  the  Homestead  General 
Lease  Program,  either  five  years  after  the 
United  States  has  consented  to  the  Act,  or 
on  December  31.  1995.  whichever  occurs 
first. 

Act  84  of  1986:  Authorizes  the  Depart- 
ment of  Hawaiian  Home  Lands  to  enter  into 
agreements  with  private  developers  for  the 
development  of  Hawaiian  home  lands  for 
either  homestead  purposes  or  for  income 
generating  purposes.  The  Department  of 
Hawaiian  Home  Lands  is  authorized  under 
existing  law  to  enter  into  such  agreements: 
it  also  has  authority  to  enter  into  general 
leases  in  order  to  derive  income  for  use  in 
meeting  the  administrative  costs  of  the  De- 
partment. Act  84  would  largely  perpetuate 
existing  law,  but  it  would  exempt  the  De- 
partment from  the  requirement  that  its  pri- 
vate development  agreements  be  approved 
by  both  the  Legislature  and  the  Governor. 
That  requirement  is  time-consuming.  It  can 
lead  to  uncertainty  and  it  may  preclude  the 
timely  response  to  opportunities.  Act  84 
would  also  permit  the  Department  of  Ha- 
waiian Home  Lands  to  negotiate  contract 
provisions  conferring  particular  benefits 
upon  Native  Hawaiians. 

Act  85  of  1986:  Expands  the  authority  of 
the  Department  of  Hawaiian  Home  Lands 
with  respect  to  the  financing  of  improve- 
ments on  homestead  lands  and  for  infra- 
structure development.  Many  lessees  have 
been  unable  to  construct  homes  on  their 
leaseholds  due  to  the  lack  of  loan  financing. 
The  lack  of  funds  has  also  hampered  the 
Departments  ability  to  construct  needed  in- 
frastructure in  homestead  subdivisions.  Act 
85  is  intended  to  meet  this  problem  in  two 
ways.  First,  it  permits  the  Department  to 
obtam  loans  by  using  its  loan  accounts  re- 
ceivables (e.g.,  money  owed  by  its  present 
borrowers),  as  collateral  for  loans  from  fi- 
nancial institutions.  The  money  borrowed 
would  be  used  by  the  Department  for 
making  loans  to  homestead  lessees  for  home 
construction,  and  for  the  construction  of  in- 
frastructure in  homestead  subdivisions. 
Second.  Act  85  enables  the  Department  to 
fulfill  conditions  under  which  homestead 
lessees  can  participate  in  the  United  Stales 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment (HUD)  insured  loan  program.  Terms 
of  the  agreement  developed  by  the  Depart- 
ment and  HUD  require  that  a  cash  reserve 
be  established  to  cover  any  potential  de- 
faults on  the  part  of  the  mortgagee,  and 
allows  the  transfer  to  that  reserve  of  avail- 
able funds  from  certain  of  the  Department's 
other  loan  funds. 

Act  249  of  1986:  Reduces  from  fifteen  to 
seven  the  number  of  fiscal  accounts  that 
the  Department  of  Hawaiian  Home  Lands  is 
required  by  law  to  maintain.  As  a  result  of 
amendments  enacted  following  Statehood. 
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the  Hawaiian  Homes  Commission  Act  re 
quired  the  maintenance  of  seven  separate 
revolving  funds  and  eight  other  special 
funds.  Act  249  abolishes  some  such  funds 
and  merges  others  in  order  to  simplify  the 
funding  structure.  This  action  promotes 
more  efficient  and  economical  management. 
Act  36  of  1987.  Repeals  Act  112  of  1981, 
which  was  excluded  from  the  consent  pro- 
vided by  Public  Law  99-557  because  it  was  in 
conflict  with  an  amendment  later  enacted  in 
Hawaii.  Act  112  had  provided  a  new  method 
of  calculating  the  amount  due  in  the  event 
of  surrender  or  cancellation  of  a  lease,  or 
the  death  of  a  lessee  who  had  no  qualified 
heir.  The  effect  of  Act  36  is  to  contmue  sub- 
stantially the  earlier  method  of  calculating 
the  amount  due,  which  requires  payment  by 
the  Department  of  Hawaiian  Home  Lands 
of  the  appraised  value  of  improvements,  in- 
cluding growing  crops,  on  the  leasehold.  Act 
36  also  permits  payment  to  be  made  by  the 
Department  from  the  General  Loan  Fund  if 
the  Home  Loan  Fund  is  inadequate  for  that 
purpose.* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.   13 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  BiNOAMAN]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  13,  a  bill  to  amend  title 
38.  United  States  Code,  to  increase  the 
rates  of  disability  compensation  and 
dependency  and  indemnity  compensa- 
tion for  veterans  and  survivors,  to  in- 
crease the  allowances  paid  to  disabled 
veterans  pursuing  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams and  to  the  dependents  and  sur- 
vivors of  certain  disabled  veterans  pur- 
suing programs  of  education,  and  to 
improve  various  programs  of  benefits 
and  health-care  services  for  veterans; 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    16 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr,  Lautenberg]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  16.  a  bill  to  require  the 
executive  branch  to  gather  and  dis- 
seminate information  regarding,  and 
to  promote  techniques  to  eliminate, 
discriminatory  wage-setting  practices 
and  discriminatory  wage  disparities 
which  are  based  on  sex,  race,  or  na- 
tional origin. 

S.  86 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr,  BiNGAMANl  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S,  86.  a  bill  to  amend  title 
38.  United  States  Code,  to  improve  the 
capability  of  the  Department  of  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  health-care  facilities  to 
provide  the  most  effective  and  appro- 
priate services  possible  to  veterans  suf- 
fering from  mental  illness,  especially 
conditions  which  are  service-related, 
through  the  designation  of  up  to  five 
of  its  facilities  as  centers  of  mental  ill- 
ness research,  education,  and  clinical 
activities  and  for  other  purposes, 

S.  231 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Bumpers]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 


sor  of  S.  231,  a  bill  to  amend  part  A  of 
title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
improve  quality  control  standards  and 
procedures  under  the  Aid  to  Pamilcs 
With  Dependent  Children  Program, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  405 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Bingaman]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  405.  a  bill  to  amend  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  to  require  the 
Department  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to 
conduct  a  program  providing  commu- 
nity-based residential  treatment  for 
homeless  chronically  mentally  ill  vet- 
erans and  to  authorize  the  inclusion  of 
certain  other  chronically  ill  veterans 
in  such  program,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, 

S.  432 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rockefeller, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr,  Wilson]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  432,  a  bill  to  direct  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  to  identi- 
fy scenic  and  historic  roads  and  to  de- 
velop methods  of  designating,  promot- 
ing, protecting,  and  enhancing  roads 
as  scenic  and  historic  roads. 

S.  478 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dodd,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Inouye]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  478,  a  bill  to  provide  Federal  assist- 
ance to  the  National  Board  for  Profes- 
sional Teaching  Standards. 

S.  635 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McClure,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  D'Amato]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S,  635,  a  bill  to  prevent  the  un- 
intended licensing  of  federaly  nonju- 
risdictional  pre- 1935  unlicensed  hydro- 
electric projects, 

S.  640 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Kassebaum, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  Burns]  was  added  as  a  co- 
spon.sor  of  S.  640,  a  bill  to  regulate 
interstate  commerce  by  providing  for 
uniform  standards  of  liability  for 
harm  arising  out  of  general  aviation 
accidents, 

S.  727 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heflin.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Missis.sippi 
[Mr.  Cochran],  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Helms],  and  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd] 
were  added  as  cospon.sors  of  S.  727,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Animal  Welfare  Act 
to  provide  protection  to  animal  re- 
search facilities  from  illegal  acts, 

S.  753 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gore,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  NicKLES]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S,  753,  a  bill  to  provide  a  special 
statute  of  limitations  for  certain 
refund  claims. 


S.  839 

At  the  request  of  Mr,  Adams,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Ms.  MiKULSKi]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  839.  a  bill  to  provide  for 
the  safe  operation  of  tanker  traffic  in 
Puget  Sound,  to  improve  the  ability  to 
respond  to  tanker  vessel  accidents  in 
Puget  Sound,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  892 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Jeffords]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  892,  a  bill  to  exclude  agent 
orange  settlement  payments  from 
countable  income  and  resources  under 
Federal  means-tested  programs, 

S.  947 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Bingaman]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  947,  a  bill  to  amend  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  to  improve 
conditions  of  employment  for  employ- 
ees of  the  Veterans  Health  Services 
and  Research  Administration,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  979 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Daschle,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Rockefeller]  was  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  S.  979.  a  bill  to  provide 
grants  for  designating  rural  hospitals 
as  medical  assistance  facilities. 

S.    1060 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pryor  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Daschle]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  1060.  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  to 
provide  refundable  income  tax  credits 
to  primary  health  services  providers 
who  work  in  rural  health  manpower 
shortage  areas,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.    1087 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Burns,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Hatch]  and  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Symms]  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  1087,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Disaster 
Assistance  Act  of  1988  to  provide  disas- 
ter assistance  to  orchard  owners  who 
have  suffered  losses  as  a  result  of 
freeze  damage  in  1989.  and  for  other 
purposes. 

SENATE  JOI.NT  RESOLUTION   1  14 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Reid],  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Lugar],  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  Jeffords],  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Conrad],  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr,  Coch- 
ran], the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr, 
Robb],  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
DeConcini],  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Pressler],  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Grassley],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  [Mr.  Shelby],  and 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Kohl]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution   114.  a  joint 
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resolution  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  should  purchase  prod- 
ucts made  in  the  United  States  and 
services  provided  in  the  United  States, 
whenever  possible,  instead  of  products 
made  or  services  performed  outside 
the  United  States. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  1  1  6 

At  the  request  of  Ms.  Mikulski,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Mack]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  116,  a  joint 
resolution  to  designate  the  week  be- 
ginning October  8,  1989,  as  "National 
Infertility  Awareness  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  121 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  Roth]  and  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Wirth]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  121,  a  joint  resolution  to 
provide  for  the  designation  of  Septem- 
ber 14,  1989,  as  "National  D.A.R.E. 
Day." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  122 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lugar,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Bradley],  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  Graham],  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Humphrey],  and 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mrs.  Kasse- 
baum]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  122,  a  joint 
resolution  to  designate  October  1989 
and  1990  as  "National  Down  Syn- 
drome Month." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  129 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire [Mr.  Rudman]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
129,  a  joint  resolution  to  provide  for 
the  designation  of  September  15,  1989, 
as  "National  POW/MIA  Recognition 
Day." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  136 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Grassley]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  136,  a  joint 
resolution  designating  August  8,  1989, 
as  "National  Neighborhood  Crime 
Watch  Day." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  140 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Glenn,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Dixon],  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  Coats],  and  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  140,  a  joint  resolution  des- 
ignating November  19-25,  1989,  as 
"National  Family  Caregivers  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  146 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chafee,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Hatch]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  146,  a  joint 
resolution  designating  the  week  of 
September  24,  1989,  as  "Religious 
Freedom  Week." 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pell,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Durenberger]  and  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  146,  supra. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  ISO 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Specter]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
150,  a  joint  resolution  to  designate 
August  1,  1989,  as  "Helsinki  Human 
Rights  Day." 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION   16 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boschwitz, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Warner]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
16,  a  concurrent  resolution  calling  for 
the  Government  of  Vietnam  to  expe- 
dite the  release  and  emigration  of  all 
political  prisoners. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  40 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Danforth]  and  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Kerrey]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 40,  a  concurrent  resolution  to 
designate  June  21,  1989,  as  "Chaney. 
Goodman,  and  Schwerner  Day." 

SENATE  RESOLUTION   13 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Conrad]  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Rudman] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Resolution  13,  a  resolution  to  amend 
Senate  Resolution  28  to  implement 
closed  caption  broadcasting  for  hear- 
ing impaired  individuals  of  floor  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Senate. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  99 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boschwitz, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Fowler]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Resolution  99,  a  resolu- 
tion requiring  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  to  establish  and  implement  a 
voluntary  program  for  recycling  paper 
disposed  of  in  the  operation  of  the 
Senate. 

senate  RESOLUTION   1  19 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wilson,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Glenn]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Resolution  119,  a  resolution 
concerning  the  1986  agreement  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Japan  re- 
garding the  Japanese  semiconductor 
market. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


NATURAL  GAS  DECONTROL  ACT 
OF  1989 


METZENBAUM  AMENDMENT  NO. 
144 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  (H.R.  1722)  to 
amend  the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  of 
1978  to  eliminate  wellhead  price  and 
nonprice  controls  on  the  first  sale  of 
natural  gas,  and  to  make  technical  and 
conforming  amendments  to  such  act. 
as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  insert  the  following 
new  section: 

SK(  .  :!.  KKINSTITI  THIN  OK  CONTKOLS. 

(a)  Freezing  of  Price.— On  any  date  (re- 
ferred to  as  the  'freeze  date")  that  the 
Commission  determines  that  the  composite 
price  of  competitive  spot  market  prices  of 
natural  gas  exceeds  by  more  than  100  per- 
cent the  composite  price  of  competitive  spot 
market  prices  as  of  January  1.  1989.  adjust- 
ed for  inflation,  the  maximum  lawful  price 
for  all  first  sales  of  natural  gas  shall  be  set. 
commencing  the  day  after  the  Commission 
makes  that  determination,  at  the  composite 
price  of  competitive  spot  market  prices  as  of 
the  freeze  dale. 

(b)  Adjustment  of  Maximum  Lawful 
Price— After  a  maximum  lawful  price  has 
been  set  pursuant  to  subsection  (a),  the 
Commission  shall  adjust  the  maximum 
lawful  price  monthly  by  a  factor  equal  to 
the  change  in  the  Consumer  Price  Index  for 
each  month,  to  take  effect  on  the  first  day 
of  the  following  month. 

(c)  Definitions.— For  the  purpo.ses  of  this 
section- 

(1)  the  term  ■Commission"  means  the 
Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission: 
and 

(2)  the  term  "composite  price  of  competi- 
tive spot  market  prices  '  means  the  compos- 
ite price  of  competitive  spot  market  prices 
of  natural  gas  as  determined  by  the  Com- 
mission based  on  prices  reported  in  at  least 
3  trade  periodicals  published  at  regular  in- 
tervals by  entities  not  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness of  buying,  .selling,  transporting,  or  bro- 
kering natural  gas  and  not  affiliated  with 
any  such  entities. 


METZENBAUM  AMENDMENT  NO. 
145 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  H.R.  1722, 
supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  insert  the  following 
new  section: 
SK(  .  :l  KKKI  M)S  KOK  (>\  KKCll  \K(;K«. 

(a)  Amendment  of  Section  4(e)  of  the 
Natural  Gas  Act.— The  second  and  third 
sentences  of  section  4(e)  of  the  Natural  Gas 
Act  (15  U.S.C.  717c(e))  are  amended  to  read 
as  follows:  "Where  changes  in  rates  or 
charges  are  thus  made  effective,  the  Com- 
mission may.  by  order,  require  the  natural- 
gas  company  to  furnish  a  bond,  to  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Commission,  to  refund  any 
amounts  ordered  by  the  Commission,  to 
keep  accurate  accounts  in  detail  of  all 
amounts  received  by  reason  of  such 
changes,  specifying  by  whom  and  in  whose 
behalf  such  amounts  were  paid,  and,  upon 
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completion  of  the  hearing  and  decision,  to 
order  such  natural-gas  company  to  refund, 
with  interest,  the  portion  of  such  rates  or 
charges  by  its  decision  found  not  justified. 
At  any  hearing  involving  a  rate  or  charge 
sought  to  be  changed,  the  burden  of  proof 
to  show  that  the  changed  rate  or  charge  is 
just  and  rea.sonable  shall  be  upon  the  natu- 
ral-gas company,  and  the  Commission  shall 
give  to  the  hearing  and  decision  of  such 
questions  preference  over  other  questions 
pending  before  it  and  decide  the  same  as 
speedily  as  possible.". 

<b)  Amendment  of  Section  5  of  the  Natu- 
ral Gas  Act.— Section  5  of  the  Natural  Gas 
Act  (15  U.S.C.  717d)  is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating subsection  (b)  as  subsection  (c)  and 
inserting  the  following  new  subsection  fol- 
lowing subsection  (a); 

"(b)  At  the  conclusion  of  any  proceeding 
under  this  section,  the  Commission  shall 
order  the  natural-gas  company  to  make  re- 
funds of  such  amounts  as  have  been  paid. 
for  the  period  subsequent  to  the  refund  ef- 
fective date,  in  excess  of  those  which  would 
have  been  paid  under  the  just  and  reasona- 
ble rate,  charge,  classification,  rule,  regula- 
tion, practice,  or  contract,  which  the  Com- 
mission orders  to  be  thereafter  observed  and 
in  force.  The  refunds  shall  be  made,  with  in- 
terest, to  those  persons  who  have  paid  these 
rates  or  charges  which  are  the  subject  of 
the  proceeding.  The  Commission  shall  es- 
tablish the  refund  effective  date.  In  the  case 
of  a  hearing  instituted  on  complaint,  the 
refund  effective  dale  shall  not  be  earlier 
than  the  dale  that  is  60  days  after  Ihe  date 
of  filing  of  the  complaint  or  later  than  5 
months  after  the  expiration  of  such  60-day 
period.'". 

(c)  Effective  Date.— <1)  The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  nol  apply  to  any 
proceeding  under  the  Natural  Gas  Act  com- 
menced before  the  dale  of  enaclmenl  of  this 
Act. 

(2)  A  proceeding  to  which  the  amend- 
ments made  by  this  section  does  nol  apply 
by  leaser,  of  p-'xragraph  (1)  may  be  with- 
drawn and  refiled  without  prejudice. 

(d)  Study.— (1)  Not  earlier  ihan  3  years 
and  not  later  than  4  years  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Commission  shall 
perform  a  study  of  the  effect  of  the  amend- 
ments to  the  Natural  Gas  Act  made  by  this 
Act. 

(2)  The  study  required  by  paragraph  (1) 
shall  analyze— 

(A)  the  impact,  if  any.  of  such  amend- 
ments on  the  cost  of  capital  paid  by  natural- 
gas  companies; 

(B)  any  change  in  the  average  time  taken 
to  resolve  proceedings  under  section  5:  and 

(C)  such  other  matters  as  the  Commission 
may  deem  appropriate  in  the  public  inter- 
est. 

(3)  Upon  completion  the  study  required  by 
paragraph  (1)  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 


ing  time  limitations  on  certain 
projects,  as  follows: 

On  page  1.  line  6.  and  on  page  2.  line  5. 
insert  •2833."  between  the  word  "num- 
bered" and  the  number  "4204"; 

On  page  2.  line  2.  before  the  word  'sec- 
tion", insert  "such";  and 

On  page  2.  line  19.  before  the  word 
"under",  insert  the  following:  "concerning 
projects  4204.  4659.  and  4660". 


EXTENDING  TIME  LIMITATIONS 
ON  CERTAIN  PROJECTS 


RELEASE  OF  POLITICAL 
PRISONERS  IN  VIETNAM 


GORTON  (AND  ADAMS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  146 

Mr.  McCLURE  (for  Mr.  Gorton,  for 
himself  and  Mr.  Adams)  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  (S.  750)  extend- 


BOSCHWITZ  AMENDMENT  NOS. 
147  AND  148 

Mr.  McCLURE  (for  Mr.  Bosch witz) 
proposed  two  amendments  to  the  con- 
current resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  16) 
calling  on  the  Government  of  Vietnam 
to  expedite  the  release  and  emigration 
of  all  political  prisoners,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  147 

On  page  2.  beginning  on  line  4.  strike  out 
■■(1)"  and  all  that  follows  through  the 
period  on  line  14  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"(l)  to  make  public  the  names  of  all  indi- 
viduals who  continue  to  be  held  In  "reeduca- 
tion "  camps  or  prisons  In  connection  with 
suspected  oppo.sltion  to  the  Government  of 
Vietnam: 

"(2)  to  release  immediately  all  remaining 
long-term  "reeducation""  camp  or  pri.son  de- 
tainees, as  well  as  Individuals  imprisoned  In 
Vietnam  In  recent  years  because  of  their  po- 
litical or  religious  expression  or  related  non- 
violent activities;  and 

■■(3)  to  resume  negotiations,  without  pre- 
conditions, with  the  United  States  concern- 
ing the  emigration  from  Vietnam  of  current 
and  former  detainees  and  their  families,  in 
accord  with  the  commitment  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Vietnam  to  allow  their  emigration.  " 

Amendment  No.  148 

On  pages  1  and  2.  strike  out  the  Preamble 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Whereas  14  years  have  passed  since  the 
end  of  the  Vietnam  conflict; 

"Whereas  thousands  of  opponents  of  the 
Government  of  the  Socialist  Republic  of 
Vietnam.  Including  officials  of.  and  others 
associated  with,  the  former  Republic  of 
Vietnam,  were  detained  without  trial  In  re- 
education' camps  or  prl.sons  beginning  in 
1975: 

"Whereas  a  series  of  large-scale  anmesties 
took  place  in  the  late  1980s  resulting  in  the 
release  of  many  detainees: 

"Whereas  despite  the.se  welcome  releases, 
many  Vietnamese  remam  In  long-term  de- 
tention becau.se  of  their  suspected  opposi- 
tion to  the  Government  of  Vietnam,  and 
many  family  members  of  detainees  do  not 
know  their  status: 

■  Whereas  the  Government  of  Vietnam 
has  continued  in  recent  years  to  impri.son 
individuals  because  of  their  political  and  re- 
ligious expression  or  association  or  related 
nonviolent  activity; 

"Whereas  the  Government  of  Vietnam 
has  stated  publicly  that  the  remaining  re- 
education' camp  or  prison  detainees  would 
be  released  and  that  former  detainees  would 
be  allowed  to  emigrate; 

"Whereas  the  United  States  has  repeated- 
ly slated  that  the  resettlement  of  reeduca- 
tion' camp  or  prison  detainees  is  one  of  its 


highest  priorities  in  its  dealing  with  Viet- 
nam on  humanitarian  issues  and  has  made 
it  clear  to  the  Government  of  Vietnam  that 
it  is  willing  to  allow  former  and  current  de- 
tainees to  enter  the  United  States: 

"Whereas  at  negotiations  held  in  Hanoi  in 
July  1988.  the  United  States  and  Vietnam 
agreed  in  principle  on  the  resettlement  of 
those  released  fom  reeducation'  camps  or 
prisons  and  Vietnam  reaffirmed  that  re- 
leased detainees  and  their  families  could 
emigrate  from  Vietnam; 

"Whereas  the  Government  of  Vietnam 
subsequently  suspended  negotiations  on  the 
issue  of  the  resettlement  of  detainees  and 
their  families;  and 

"Whereas  the  willingness  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Vietnam  to  satisfactorily  resolve 
this  humanitarian  issue  will  have  an  impor- 
tant bearing  on  the  relationship  between 
Vietnam  and  the  United  States;  Now  there- 
fore be  It" 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read; 
Calling  on  the  Government  of  the  Social- 
ist Republic  of  Vietnam  to  expedite  the  re- 
lease and  emigration  of   reeducation'  camp 
detainees". 


AGENT  ORANGE  SETTLEMENTS 


MITCHELL  AMENDMENT  NO.  149 
Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  Mr.  Moynihan) 
proposed  an  amendment  to  the  bill  (S. 
892)  to  exclude  agent  orange  settle- 
ment payments  from  countable 
income  and  resources  under  Federal 
means-tested  programs,  as  follows: 

Strike  out  section  Kb)  of  the  bill  and 
In.serl  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  provisions  of 
this  section  shall  become  effective  on  Janu- 
ary 1.  1989. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  143-AU- 
THORIZING  REPRESENTATION 
BY  THE  SENATE  LEGAL  COUN- 
SEL 

Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Dole)  submitted  the  following  res- 
olution; which  was  considered  and 
agreed  to: 

S.  Res.  143 

Whereas.  In  the  case  of  The  Honorable 
Alcee  L.  Hastings.  United  States  District 
Judge  V.  The  United  States  Senate,  et  al.  No. 
89-1602.  pending  in  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
planliff  has  named  as  defendants  the 
Senate;  the  Impeachment  Trial  Committee 
thai  has  been  appointed  pursuant  to  Senate 
Resolution  38.  101st  Congress,  and  Rule  XI 
of  the  Rules  of  Procedure  and  Practice  in 
the  Senate  When  Sitting  on  Impeachment 
Trials:  Waller  J.  Stewart,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate:  and  Joseph  E.  Jenifer,  the 
Acting  Public  Printer  of  the  United  States; 

Whereas,  by  Senate  Resolution  141  of  the 
101st  Congress,  the  Senate  has  directed  the 
Senate  Legal  Counsel  to  represent  the 
United  States  Senate,  the  Impeachment 
Trial  Committee,  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  In  this  action; 

Whereas,  the  complaint  states  that  the 
plaintiff  will  be  seeking  an  injunction  to  re- 
strain the  Acting  Public  Printer  "from 
printing  or  distributing  any  records,  tran- 
scripts, order  or  reports  submitted  by  or  on 
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behalf  of  the  Impeachment  Trial  Commit- 
tee or,  with  respect  to  Article  I  through  XV 
and  Article  XVII,  by  or  on  behalf  of  the 
Senate"; 

Whereas,  the  Acting  Public  Printer  has  re- 
quested that  the  Senate  authorize  the 
Senate  Legal  Counsel  to  represent  him  in 
this  proceeding  together  with  the  Senate 
defendants; 

Whereas,  pursuant  to  section  708(c)  of  the 
Ethics  in  Government  Act  of  1978.  2  U.S.C. 
288g(c)  (1982).  the  Senate  may  direct  the 
Senate  Legal  Counsel  to  perform  such  other 
duties  consistent  with  the  statutory  author- 
ity of  the  Senate  Legal  Counsel  as  the 
Senate  may  direct;  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  Legal  Counsel 
is  directed  to  represent  Joseph  E.  Jenifer, 
the  Acting  Public  Printer  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  case  of  77ie  Honorable  Alcee  L. 
Hastings,  United  States  Distnct  Judge  v. 
The  United  States  Senate,  et  al. 


structuring  provisions.  The  hearing 
will  be  held  in  room  332,  Russell 
Senate  Office  Building. 

Senator  Kent  Conrad  will  preside. 
For  further  information  please  con- 
tact Kent  Hall  of  the  subcommittee 
staff  or  Lisa  Novacek  of  Senator  Con- 
rad's office  at  224-2043. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 


Thursday,  June  8,  1989.  at  10  a.m.  to 
conduct  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
John  B.  Taylor,  of  California,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers;  and,  to  vote  on  the  nomina- 
tions of  Alfred  DelliBovi,  to  be  Under 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, and  Susan  Carol  Schwab, 
to  be  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and  Director  General  of  the  United 
States  and  Foreign  Commercial  Serv- 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

COMMITTEE  ON  SMALL  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  that  the  Small 
Business  Committee  will  hold  a  full 
committee  hearing  on  Thursday.  June 
22,  1989,  to  assess  the  problems  faced 
by  small  businesses  in  complying  with 
the  paperwork  requirements  of  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Ad- 
ministration's hazard  communications 
standard.  The  hearing  will  be  held  in 
room  428A  of  the  Russell  Senate 
Office  Building  and  will  commence  at 
9:30  a.m.  For  further  information, 
please  call  Nancy  Kelley  of  the  com- 
mittee staff  at  224-2809. 

COMMITTEE  ON  RULES  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  will  meet  on 
Wednesday,  June  14,  1989,  at  9  a.m..  in 
SR-301,  to  resume  its  consideration  of 
S.  874,  the  National  Voter  Registra- 
tion Act  of  1989.  At  this  markup  the 
committee  will  act  on  amendments  to 
my  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute which  was  adopted  by  the 
Rules  Committee  at  its  June  8  meet- 
ing. It  is  anticipated  that  next 
Wednesday's  markup  of  S.  874  will  last 
until  10:30  a.m. 

At  10:30  a.m.,  the  committee  will 
hold  its  third  in  a  series  of  hearings  on 
the  subject  of  congressional  campaign 
finance  legislation.  Individuals  and  or- 
ganizations will  present  their  views  on 
the  following  bills  introduced  this  ses- 
sion: S.  7,  S.  56,  S.  137.  S.  242,  S.  330,  S. 
332,  S.  359,  and  S.  597. 

For  further  information  regarding 
the  markup  and  hearing,  please  con- 
tact Jack  Sousa,  chief  counsel  of  the 
Rules  Committee,  on  224-5648. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Agricultural  Credit  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forest- 
ry will  hold  a  hearing  on  June  19, 
1989,  from  1  to  4  p.m.  on  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Agricultural  Credit 
Act  of  1987:  borrowers  rights  and  re- 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  LANDS.  NATIONAL 
PARKS,  AND  FORESTS 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Lands,  National 
Parks  and  Forests  of  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  be 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate,  June  8,  1989.  9:30  a.m. 
for  a  hearing  to  receive  testimony  on 
S.  555,  a  bill  to  establish  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  the  De  Soto 
Expedition  Trail  Commission,  and  for 
other  purposes;  S.  624,  a  bill  to  provide 
for  the  sale  of  certain  Federal  lands  to 
Clark  County,  NV,  for  national  de- 
fense and  other  purposes;  and  S.  830,  a 
bill  to  amend  Public  Law  99-647.  es- 
tablishing the  Blackstone  River  Valley 
National  Heritage  Corridor  Commis- 
sion, to  authorize  the  Commission  to 
take  immediate  action  in  furtherance 
of  its  purposes  and  to  increase  the  au- 
thorization of  appropriations  for  the 
Commission. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  STRATEGIC  FORCES  AND 
NUCLEAR  DETERRENCE 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Strategic  Forces  and 
Nuclear  Deterrence  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  be  authorized  to 
meet  on  Thursday,  June  8,  1989,  at  2 
p.m.  in  open/closed  session  to  receive 
testimony  on  the  Chemical  Deterrent 
Program. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  READINESS.  SUSTAINABILITY 
AND  SUPPORT 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Readiness,  Sustainabil- 
ity  and  Support  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  be  authorized  to  meet 
on  Thursday,  June  8,  1989,  at  2  p.m.  in 
open  session  to  receive  testimony  on 
environmental  restoration  programs  in 
the  Department  of  Defense  in  review 
of  S.  1085,  the  Department  of  Defense 
authorization  bill  for  fiscal  years  1990- 

91. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING.  HOUSING,  AND  URBAN 
AFFAIRS 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs  be  allowed  to  meet 
during    the    session    of    the    Senate 


ice. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  INTELLIGENCE 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Thursday,  June  8,  1989,  at  2 
p.m.  to  hold  a  closed  hearing  on  intel- 
ligence matters. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  LABOR  AND  HUMAN  RESOURCES 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Thursday, 
June  8.  1989  at  10  a.m.  to  conduct  a 
hearing  on  "Women  in  Non-Tradition- 
al Work,"  S.  975. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  THE  CONSTITUTION 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  the  Constitution  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Thursday.  June  8,  1989. 
at  2  p.m.  to  hold  a  markup  on  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  14  and  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  23.  line  item  veto. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  CONSUMERS 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Con- 
sumer Subcommittee  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation, be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
June  8,  1989,  at  9:30  a.m.  to  hold  a 
hearing  on  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion reauthorization. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  RESEARCH  AND 
DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Energy  Research  and 
Development  of  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  June  8.  1989.  2  p.m.  for  an 
oversight  hearing  to  receive  testimony 
on  the  status  of  the  current  and 
future  use  of  alternative  motor  vehicle 
fuels  in  the  United  States. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERNMENTAL  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  that  the  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs  Committee  will  hold 
a  hearing  on  Thursday,  June  8,  at  9:30 
a.m..  on  the  subject:  Oversight  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  drug  problem. 
For  further  information,  please  call 
Len  Weiss,  staff  director,  at  224-4751. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Thursday,  June  8,  at  2 
p.m.  to  hold  an  Ambassadorial  nomi- 
nation hearing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


BILL  VINCENT 

•  Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President,  a  great 
many  volunteers  contribute  to  the  well 
being  of  our  Nation  and  receive  little 
recognition.  President  Bush  recog- 
nized the  importance  of  their  work 
and  achievements  by  referring  to  our 
volunteers  as  a  "thousand  points  of 
light."  Today,  I  wish  to  focus  on  the 
achievements  of  one  of  those  points  of 
light  that  we  find  in  the  city  of 
lights— Las  Vegas,  NV. 

Mr.  Bill  Vincent  has  spent  much  of 
his  life  working  for  the  preservation  of 
our  environment  and  improvement  of 
people's  way  of  life.  His  long  career  in 
the  media  signifies  the  importance 
that  Bill  places  on  an  educated  public 
being  able  to  make  informed  decisions 
for  themselves  as  well  as  for  this 
Nation. 

Bill  Vincent  was  born  October  30, 
1914,  in  Grand  Junction.  CO.  He  at- 
tended Denver  University  and  Colum- 
bia University.  At  a  time  when  work- 
ing conditions  were  far  different  than 
they  are  today,  he  traveled  the  South 
and  Northeast  organizing  workers  for 
the  International  Ladies'  Garment 
Workers'  Union.  Later,  he  tried  gold 
mining  in  Colorado  and  northern 
Nevada.  He  also  tried  farming  and  log- 
ging in  Washington  State,  and  today 
he  continues  to  grow  trees  on  his  farm 
in  Washington.  Bill's  involvement  with 
working  men  and  women  in  America 
and  his  background  in  mining,  farm- 
ing, and  logging  have  allowed  Bill  to 
communicate  with  a  variety  of  people 
on  a  variety  of  issues.  His  early  years 
provided  Bill  with  the  background  to 
be  an  effective  catalyst  for  other  vol- 
unteers in  Nevada  today. 

His  career  in  the  news  media  in- 
cludes being  an  editor  of  the  Farmers 
Union  in  Colorado,  a  reporter  for 
United  Press  International,  a  news  di- 


rector for  a  radio  station  in  Fresno. 
CA,  and  a  reporter  and  editor  for  the 
Las  Vegas  Review-Journal.  He  spent 
14  years  as  editor  of  the  Review-Jour- 
nal's Sunday  Nevadan  magazine, 
where  he  gave  great  attention  to  hunt- 
ing, fishing,  recreation,  and  environ- 
mental issues. 

It  is  in  the  protection  of  Nevada's 
environment  and  our  people's  way  of 
life  where  Bill  has  excelled.  He  was 
named  Conservation  Communicator  of 
the  Year  by  the  Nevada  Wildlife  Fed- 
eration in  1971,  and  in  1980  he  re- 
ceived the  Governor's  Conservationist 
of  the  Year  Award  from  the  federa- 
tion. In  June  1987  Friends  of  the 
United  Nations  Environment  Pro- 
gramme named  him  as  1  of  500  honor- 
ees.  These  are  just  a  few  of  the  nota- 
ble achievements  in  his  life,  but  there 
are  more,  less  publicized,  accomplish- 
ments as  well. 

Bill  has  worked  hard  to  preserve 
some  of  Nevada's  outstanding  forested 
mountain  ranges  as  wilderness,  and  he 
has  also  worked  to  preserve  some  of 
our  few  remaining  wild  areas  along  the 
Colorado  River.  I  am  hopeful  that  this 
25th  anniversary  year  of  the  Wilder- 
ness Act.  Bill  will  see  additional  Forest 
Service  areas  in  Nevada  protected  as 
wilderness  by  this  Congress. 

Bill  worked  hard  to  keep  the  race- 
track based  MX  missile  out  of  our 
State.  Over  time  people  throughout 
Nevada  and  our  Nation  came  to  realize 
that  he  was  right  in  opposing  an  ex- 
pensive, large-scale  weapons  system 
that  would  have  dramatically  changed 
the  character  and  environment  of 
Nevada  and  Utah. 

Bill  has  worked  with  Citizens  Alert 
in  Nevada  to  oppose  the  designation  of 
Nevada  and  Yucca  Mountain  as  this 
Nation's  high-level  nuclear  waste 
dump.  Many  Nevadans  share  his  con- 
cerns. Time  will  tell  how  many  others 
will  recognize  what  he  recognizes— 
that  Yucca  Mountain  and  Nevada  are 
not  the  solution  to  this  Nation's  grow- 
ing problem  with  nuclear  waste. 

These  three  major  issues  for  Nevada 
and  the  Nation  are  just  a  few  of  the 
issues  Bill  has  addressed  during  his 
years  in  Nevada.  I  believe  his  achieve- 
ments and  style  will  serve  as  an  exam- 
ple for  years  to  come  on  what  an  indi- 
vidual can  do  if  only  they  try.  Nevada 
and  the  Nation  are  better  today  be- 
cause of  the  work  of  this  volunteer  in 
the  city  of  lights— Las  Vegas. 

I  will  be  joining  other  Nevadans  on 
June  27.  1989.  in  paying  tribute  to  the 
work  of  Bill  Vincent  through  the  pres- 
entation of  a  distinguished  service 
award.  When  one  learns  of  Bill's  past 
efforts,  it  seems  only  fitting  that  the 
distinguished  service  award  will  con- 
sist of  a  planting  of  trees  in  a  city 
park.  The  trees,  like  Bill,  will  improve 
the  environment  and  make  the  city 
and  State  a  better  place  to  live.* 


INCLUDING  DEPRECIABLE  AS- 
SETS IN  ANY  CUT  IN  THE  CAP- 
ITAL GAINS  RATE 

•  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President, 
for  more  than  2  years  now,  I  have 
been  coming  to  the  floor  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  to  speak  about  the  need  to 
reduce  the  tax  on  capital  gains  in 
order  to  stimulate  capital  formation 
and  job  creation.  Treating  capital 
gains  as  ordinary  income,  as  the  cur- 
rent Tax  Code  does,  encourages  inves- 
tors to  look  for  less  risky,  short-term 
investments.  Because  the  incentive  to 
make  riskier  investments  has  been 
eliminated  from  the  Tax  Code,  capital 
for  new  ventures  is  in  short  supply. 

True  to  his  campaign  promise.  Presi- 
dent Bush  has  now  proposed  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  tax  on  capital  gains.  His 
proposal  goes  a  long  way  toward  cor- 
recting the  problems  resulting  from 
the  current  high  tax  rate  and  I  com- 
mend him  for  taking  the  lead  on  this 
issue. 

President  Bush's  proposal  properly 
addresses  the  need  to  encourage  long- 
term  investment.  However,  I  am  disap- 
pointed that  the  President's  proposal 
ignores  a  larger  segment  of  the  inves- 
tor community,  those  who  have  invest- 
ed in  depreciable  assets.  These  assets 
include  machinery,  commodities  such 
as  coal,  iron  ore  or  timber  and  im- 
proved real  estate. 

I  believe  we  need  to  go  further  and 
include  depreciable  assets  in  any  cut  in 
the  capital  gains  tax  rate.  After  all,  if 
reducing  the  tax  rate  for  nondeprecia- 
ble assets  will  be  a  boon  to  our  econo- 
my—and I  believe  it  will— including 
one  of  the  largest  segments  of  the 
economy,  depreciable  real  estate, 
should  really  do  the  job. 

Frequently.  I  hear  the  argument 
that  a  reduction  in  the  capital  gains 
rate  will  only  benefit  the  wealthy.  But 
let's  look  at  the  effect  high  capital 
gains  rates  have  on  ordinary  citizens. 

A  hard-working,  middle-class  couple 
operates  a  small  business  or  farm, 
which  they  own.  After  many  years  of 
hard  work,  they  decide  to  sell  their 
business  or  farm,  most  likely  to  pro- 
vide for  their  retirement.  Inflation 
helps  to  provide  them  with  a  large 
gain  on  their  sale.  For  1  year  they  are 
"rich  "—and  they  are  taxed  at  the  top 
rates,  because  the  gain  resulting  from 
years  of  work  and  sacrifice  is  treated, 
for  tax  purposes,  no  differently  than  a 
gain  from  a  short-term  transaction. 
The  following  year,  the  couple  reverts 
back  to  their  middle-income  status. 
But  these  taxpayers  have  been  severe- 
ly taxed  on  the  illusionary  gains  re- 
sulting from  simply  holding  on  to 
their  farm  or  business. 

This  case  shows  in  striking  terms  the 
disincentive  which  now  exists  for 
making  long-term  investments.  Clear- 
ly, under  the  present  tax  system,  it  is 
not  in  the  interest  of  the  farmer  or 
small  businessman  to  build  a  business 
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or  farm  up  over  time  and  then  sell  it, 
since  they  stand  to  realize  a  loss  in 
real  terms. 

The  point  I  am  making  is  that  while 
President  Bush's  proposal  will  help  to 
encourage  long-term  investment,  it 
will  do  nothing  to  help  those  who  have 
built  businesses  or  farms  over  a  life- 
time from  being  taxed  on  the  infla- 
tionary gain.  This  is  why  I  believe  we 
need  to  include  depreciable  assets  in 
any  cut  in  the  capital  gains  tax  rate.* 


STRATEGIES  FOR  ADOPTION 
•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
family  life  for  members  of  our  military 
is  not  easy  under  the  best  of  circum- 
stances. For  families  trying  to  adopt, 
the  often  transient  military  lifestyle 
can  compound  difficulties  in  an  al- 
ready lengthy  and  bureaucratic  proc- 
ess. 

For  those  military  families  who  per- 
severe, the  rewards  are  tremendous. 
Military  families  are  a  source  of  nur- 
turing and  love  for  children  who  need 
both.  This  months  issue  of  Military 
Lifestyle,  a  publication  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  carries  an  article 
documenting  the  struggles  and  re- 
wards for  members  of  the  military 
who  chose  adoption.  I  hope  Senators 
will  take  a  moment  to  review  this  arti- 
cle. 

The  Department  of  Defense  should 
be  supportive  of  families  who  wish  to 
adopt.  Two  years  ago.  Congress  agreed 
to  a  proposal  which  I  offered  to  estab- 
lish a  test  program  for  adoption  bene- 
fits for  members  of  the  military.  The 
results  to  date  have  been  very  positive. 
According  to  a  DOD  official  quoted  in 
Military  Lifestyle,  "Very  positive  com- 
ments are  coming  in  regarding  morale 
and  retention."  Indeed.  I  have  received 
scores  of  letters  and  phone  calls  from 
service  men  and  women  underscoring 
the  importance  of  this  modest  pro- 
gram. 

I  have  introduced  legislation,  S.  278, 
to  make  this  program  permanent.  I  en- 
courage all  Senators  to  support  this 
bill. 

Mr.  President,  the  patriotic  men  and 
women  who  serve  our  country  in  the 
armed  services  are  deserving  of  chil- 
dren to  raise.  And  the  children  deserve 
these  parents.  I  ask  that  a  copy  of 
"Strategies  for  Adoption."  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 
The  article  follows: 

Strategies  for  Adoption 

FOR  MILITARY  COUPLES  WHO  WANT  A  CHILD. 
PERSEVERANCE  IS  THE  KEY 

(By  Linda  Taylor) 

"There  are  more  babies  available  for  adop- 
tion than  the  general  public  realizes."  says 
Christine  Adamec.  author  of  There  ARE 
Babies  to  Adopt:  A  Resource  Guide  for  Pro- 
spective Parents"  (Adoption  Advocates 
Press). 

Adamec  has  become  one  of  the  nation's 
foremost  authorities  on  adoption.  She  says 
her  purpose  in  writing  the  book,  as  well  as 
in  appearing  on  television  programs  such  as 


"Hour  Magazine."  was  to  chronicle  her  ex- 
periences down  the  adoption  path  and  offer 
new  hope  to  those  who  desperately  seek  to 
adopt  a  baby. 

Adamec  first  became  interested  in  adop- 
tion in  1982  when,  as  a  member  of  the  Air 
Force  reserve,  she  worked  for  Capt  McBur- 
nett  Smith.  Jr.,  at  Hanscom  AFB.  Mass. 

He  and  his  wife  experienced  many  prob- 
lems with  the  Korean  government  when 
they  tried  to  adopt  an  abandoned  Amera- 
sian  child  while  they  were  stationed  in 
Seoul.  After  talking  with  the  Smiths. 
Adamec  wrote  several  articles  about  adop- 
tion. And  in  1986.  she  and  her  husband. 
John,  and  their  two  biological  children  de- 
cided to  adopt  a  baby  boy. 

"The  experience  was  easier  than  we"d 
imagined,"  says  Adamec.  "We  got  Stevie 
when  he  was  only  four  days  old.  I  wanted  to 
share  our  joy.  and  fell  bad  thai  .so  many 
people  have  trouble  adopting.  Some  are  con- 
vinced It's  impossible  to  adopt  an  infant.  " 

Those  who  knew  Adamec  weren't  sur- 
prised at  her  rapid  success.  A  former  Air 
Force  officer  now  working  as  a  professional 
writer.  Adamec  was  never  discouraged  by 
negative  feedback  she  received  from  others. 

"When  you  tell  your  friends  and  relatives 
about  your  big  decision  to  adopt,  they'll  cau- 
tion you  not  to  get  loo  excited."  she  says. 

They'll  say.  There's  a  big  baby  shortage.' 
They  know  because  they  read  it  in  the  news- 
papers, heard  it  on  TV  and  everyone  says 
so  " 

ADAMEC'S  ADOPTION  STRATEGIES 

But  Adamec  debunks  the  baby  shortage 
theory  in  her  book,  which  is  al.so  peppered 
with  helpful  tips. 

"Don't  call  an  agency  on  Mondays.  "  she 
.says.  "If  you  must,  at  least  wait  until 
they've  had  their  morning  coffee.  An  adop- 
tion may  be  just  busine.ss-as-usual  for  them, 
not  a  terrifying  and  thrilling  adventure  as  it 
is  for  you." 

Adoptions  are  discussed  in  detail,  includ- 
ing independent  adoption,  the  non-agency 
method  Adamec  used.  "It  is  lawful  m  most 
.states,  but  can  be  expensive  and  risky  if  the 
birth  mother  changes  her  mind.  "  she  cau- 
tions, adding  that  private  adoptions  account 
for  more  than  half  of  all  infant  adoptions. 

Refusing  to  rely  .solely  on  her  own  experi- 
ence with  adoption,  Adamec  researched  her 
book  by  interviewing  hundreds  of  adoptive 
parents,  birth  mothers,  .social  workers  and 
attorneys.  She  became  convinced  thai  adop- 
tion is  feasible  for  those  willing  to  devote 
the  energy  needed  to  succeed. 

The  odds  are  far  belter  than  you've  been 
led  to  believe.  "  she  insists. 

Adamec  urges  prospective  adoptive  par- 
ents to  educate  themselves  thoroughly 
about  adoption,  and  sees  ignorance  and  a 
lack  of  research  as  the  primary  error  made 
by  iho.se  who  want  to  adopt. 

"Consider  it  a  project,  and  tell  everyone 
what  you  are  doing— your  friends,  neigh- 
bors, the  family  doctor,  lawyer  and  pa.stor." 
she  .says. 

She  also  discusses  the  pros  and  cons  of  ac- 
tually advertising  for  a  birth  mother,  and 
explains  how  it  can  be  accomplished  and 
what  to  expect. 

One  outgrowth  of  Adamecs  book  is  a  local 
support  group  she  formed  called  Parents 
Adopting  Children  Everywhere  (PACE), 
which  reaches  prospective  adoptive  parents 
in  her  city  of  Palm  Bay.  Fla..  and  other  Cen- 
tral Florida  cities. 

"Without  the  knowledge  and  moral  sup- 
port of  a  parents'  group,  you're  flying 
blind."  says  Adamec.     I'm  convinced  that 


support  groups  are  a  key  to  success  in  adop- 
tions." 

To  find  the  support  group  nearest  you. 
Adamec  recommends  contacting  your  state's 
social  services  adoption  unit  or  writing  to 
the  Organization  for  a  United  Response 
(OURS),  a  national  adoptive  parents  group 
with  chapters  in  virtually  every  state  (see 
accompanying  sidebar  for  address). 

PACE  has  been  so  successful  that  Patrick 
AFB.  Fla.,  officials  have  encouraged 
Adamec  to  expand  the  group  into  their 
area.  Claire  Castellano.  coordinator  of  the 
base  Family  Services  center,  frequently 
refers  families  to  PACE. 

"We're  in  contact  with  Chris  all  the  time," 
says  Castellano.  "I  think  her  book  is  long 
overdue:  she  answers  questions  that  no  one 
here  could  answer. " 

POl  Elmer  Hinkle,  of  the  Naval  Training 
Center  in  Orlando,  and  his  wife  Melanie 
learned  of  Adamecs  book  by  word  of 
mouth.  After  reading  it.  they  contacted  her 
personally. 

"I  read  the  book  and  called  PACE."  says 
Melanie,  "I  learned  from  Chris  that  a  baby 
might  be  available  soon,  but  1  was  afraid  to 
get  my  hopes  up.  We  had  been  listed  with 
one  of  the  state's  oldest  agencies  for  five 
years.  I  had  considered  staying  behind  when 
my  husband  transferred  out.  but  the  agency 
said  they  couldn't  guarantee  us  a  baby. " 

The  Hinkles  were  prepared  to  start  all 
over  again  when  they  relocated,  but  their 
call  to  PACE  put  them  on  the  right  track— 
they  got  their  baby.  They  have  been  fortu- 
nate in  completing  placement  prior  to  their 
next  assignment,  and  the  Navy  is  allowing 
Elmer  temporary  shore  duty  until  the  adop- 
tion is  finalized. 

"We  would  have  done  things  differently 
had  Chris'  book  been  available  years  ago. " 
.says  Melanie.  "We  would  have  been  more 
assertive  with  the  agency;  wed  have  told  ev- 
eryone we  wanted  to  adopt." 

HELPFUL  LEGISLATION 

Adamecs  interest  in  adoption  did  not  end 
with  publication  of  her  book.  Today  she  is 
researching  the  Encyclopedia  of  Adoption,  a 
publication  of  Facts  on  File,  and  she  has 
aUso  been  appointed  to  the  Florida  Adoption 
Advisory  Council.  She's  very  supportive  of 
adoption  legislation,  particularly  of  bills  in- 
troduced by  Sen.  Gordon  Humphrey  (R- 
N.H.). 

Humprey  was  the  primary  sponsor  of  the 
two-year  DoD  test  program  for  reimburse- 
ment of  adoption  expenses  for  service- 
members.  The  program,  which  ends  on  Sept. 
30,  pays  up  to  $2,000  for  one  child  and 
$5,000  for  the  adoption  of  more  than  one 
child.  Agency  and  placement  fees,  legal  fees, 
temporary  foster  care  charges  and  medical 
care  for  the  birth  mother  are  covered. 

In  January.  Humphrey  introduced  into 
legislation  Senate  Bill  278  which,  if  ap- 
proved by  Congress,  will  make  the  lest  pro- 
gram permanent.  An  adoptive  parent  him- 
.self,  Humphrey  ha-s  been  an  adoption  activ- 
ist since  1985  when  he  formed  the  Congres- 
sional Coalition  on  Adoption  in  his  attempts 
to  remove  barriers  to  adoption. 

Humphrey  has  also  introduced  legislation 
mandating  similar  benefits  for  federal  em- 
ployees, and  an  income  tax  deduction  to  ex- 
clude from  an  employee's  income  any  adop- 
tion expense  paid  by  the  employer. 

It  will  be  some  lime  before  the  outcome  of 
Humphrey's  efforts  are  known,  but  Kath- 
leen OBeirne,  family  programs  information 
coordinator  for  the  Office  of  Family  Policy 
and  Support  at  the  Pentagon,  says.  "Very 
positive  comments  are  coming  in  regarding 
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morale  and  retention.  We  will  t)e  making  a 
full  report  to  Congress  90  days  after  the  end 
of  the  [reimbursement!  project." 

Parents  like  Coast  Guard  LCDR  James 
Mongold.  an  attorney  assigned  to  Governors 
Island,  N.Y.,  and  his  wife  Barbara  are  disap- 
pointed that  the  Coast  Guard  opted  not  to 
participate  in  the  DoD  reimbursement  pro- 
gram. They  are  parents  of  a  biological  son. 
9-year-old  Ryan,  and  two  adopted  Korean 
daughters.  2-year-old  Rachel  and  4-month- 
old  Rebecca. 

"It  rankles  me  that  the  Coast  Guard  has 
chosen  not  to  participate  in  the  DoD  test 
program,"  says  James.  "The  reimbursement 
is  not  a  primary  consideration  for  families 
who  think  of  adopting,  but  Coast  Guard 
families  heard  about  it  and  some  began  the 
process  only  to  learn  they  were  not  eligible. 
DoD  described  the  test  program  as  one  for 
all  members  of  the  armed  forces." 


Herl>ert  Levin,  chief  of  Housing  and 
Family  Support  Programs  for  the  Coast 
Guard,  says,  "It  isn't  that  the  Coast  Guard 
would  not  participate.  The  legislation,  as 
written,  did  not  give  the  Coast  Guard  au- 
thority to  participate  or  reimburse  under 
this  program.  The  test  program  was  initiat- 
ed by  and  for  the  DoD.  Thirty-eight  thou- 
sand Coast  Guard  personnel  are  in  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  not  the  DoD. 
Although  they  receive  the  same  personnel 
pay  and  travel  benefits  as  DoD  members, 
they  do  not  have  available  to  them  the  same 
resources  or  facilities.  Our  will  is  good:  if 
this  program  goes  permanent  we  want  to  be 
included." 

According  to  Bill  Anthony,  press  secretary 
for  Senator  Humphrey,  "The  problem  has 
been  pointed  out  to  us,  and  we  are  in  the 
process  of  considering  what  action  to  take." 
Possible  alternatives  may  include  adjusting 
the  language  of  the  bill  to  encompass  both 
DoD  and  DOT. 

Still,  servicememljers  such  as  Marine  Sgt. 
Nicole  Thompson,  public  affairs  NCO  at  Re- 
cruiting Station  Cleveland,  Ohio,  are 
pleased  with  the  reimbursement.  'It  is  diffi- 
cult for  the  average  family,  regardless  of 
rank,  to  shell  out  $5,000  to  $6,000,  and  to  get 
any  portion  of  it  back  is  lerriffic, "  she  says. 
"It  makes  me  feel  good  that  the  military 
recognizes  adoptions  and  adoptive  parents." 

CUTTING  THE  RED  TAPE 

One  problem  the  DoD  test  program  won't 
solve  for  military  families  is  that  of  mobility 
and  disrupted  home  studies. 

Adamec  describes  a  home  study  as  a  two- 
fold process  to  determine  if  a  family  is  fi- 
nancially, emotionally  and  physically  secure 
enough  to  take  in  a  new  child,  and  also 
whether  or  not  the  family  would  be  happy 
with  an  adopted  child.  The  preparation 
process  often  requires  parenting  classes  and 
deals  with  issues  such  as  how  and  when  to 
tell  your  child  he's  adopted. 

When  a  family  moves,  these  reports  can 
sometimes  be  transferred  to  a  licensed 
agency  in  the  new  home  state.  But  some- 
times is  the  key  word.  States  and  agencies 
differ  broadly  in  their  requirements.  This 
poses  a  serious  problem  for  military  families 
who  are  trying  to  adopt. 

Navy  LT  Amy  Stevens,  an  educational 
training  specialist  at  Naval  Communications 
Command,  Washington,  D.C.,  moved  nine 
times  in  10  years.  It  took  seven  years  for  her 
to  adopt. 

"It's  very  hard  to  complete  the  home 
study  or  sell  yourself  to  a  social  worker  if 


you're  going  to  be  pulling  out  every  few 
years."  he  says. 

But  the  Marine  Corps'  Nicole  Thomp.son 
approached  the  adoption  much  the  way 
Adamec  advises  in  her  book. 

"Knowing  how  long  adoption  can  take,  we 
signed  with  10  agencies,  mailed  out  1.200  let- 
ters to  doctors,  lawyers,  churches  and 
schools.  "  she  says. 

Thompson  and  her  husband.  Bill,  were 
successful.  Next  month,  when  they  leave  for 
Nicole"s  new  assignment  in  Albany.  Ga.. 
they  will  be  taking  their  adopted  daughter. 
Danielle  (now  20  months)  with  them. 

Army  CPT  Christopher  Essig,  a  system 
automation  officer  at  Fort  Leavenworth. 
Kan.,  and  his  wife,  Doreen,  have  been  co- 
ordinating with  Heart  of  America  Family 
Services,  an  adoption  agency  in  Kan.sas.  in 
order  to  update  the  home  study  done  on 
them  in  1987  during  the  adoption  of  their  2- 
year-old  son  Matthew.  The  E^ssigs  are  the 
parents  of  two  adopted  children,  and  they 
are  networking  to  find  another  baby. 

"The  whole  adoption  process  makes  me 
crazy  because  of  bureaucracy  and  red  tape,  " 
says  Doreen.  "We  missed  out  on  getting  one 
child  because  of  a  transfer  from  Fort 
McClellan.  Ala.,  to  Fort  Myer,  "Va.  We  knew 
we  would  not  be  in  Virginia  long,  so  we 
sought  foreign  adoption  and  got  our  son 
Ryan  in  1984." 

Joe  Kroll,  executive  director  of  the  North 
American  Council  on  Adoptable  Children 
(NACAC).  a  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  unbrella  group 
for  adoptive  parent  organizations,  .says.  "At 
a  meeting  of  state  adoption  supervisors  two 
years  ago.  a  representative  from  Wyoming 
said  they  had  black  families  who  wanted  to 
adopt  but  no  black  infants.  Cook  County,  Il- 
linois had  plenty  of  black  infants.  Ive 
thought  all  along  this  kind  of  information 
should  be  collected  in  a  national  pool  for 
service  families,  and  a  central  way  provided 
for  transferring  home  studies  when  a  family 
moves."" 

Jane  Edwards,  executive  director  of  the 
Spence  Chapin  adoption  agency  in  New 
York,  doesn't  understand  why  moving  is 
such  a  problem.  Her  home  studies  are  trans- 
fcrrablc.  (Some  adoption  agencies  will  allow 
studies  to  be  transferred  while  many  will 
not.) 

Says  Edwards.  "Much  depends  on  the  de- 
termination of  the  family.  Here  in  New 
"York,  we  are  often  able  to  get  adoptions  fi- 
nalized much  faster  than  the  six  month 
waiting  time."  (Pinalizaiion  varies  from 
state  to  slate.) 

Stephanie  Johnson,  legislative  aide  to 
Senator  Humphrey,  acknowledges  the  con- 
cerns of  military  families.  There  have  been 
discussions  about  .setting  up  adoption  agen- 
cies on  bases  to  cater  solely  to  military  fami- 
lies, and  developing  some  type  of  national- 
ized home  study  concept  to  frequent 
moves.""  she  .says.  "By  October  of  this  year, 
we  will  have  a  statistical  base  on  which  to 
develop  any  new  programs." 

In  an  effort  to  circumvent  long  waiting  pe- 
riods, .some  military  families  turn  to  foreign 
adoption  while  others  adopt  minority  in- 
fants or  older  children. 

"I  know  there  are  lots  of  biracial  children 
in  the  United  States  who  are  thrust  into 
foster  homes  simply  because  some  agencies 
won"t  place  them  with  white  parents."  says 
Doreen  Essig.  "The  alternative  is  foreign 
adoption,  but  the  cost  plus  airfare  can  be 
more  than  $10,000."  (Foreign  adoption  costs 
vary  greatly,  depending  on  the  country  the 
childs  is  adopted  from  and  other  factors.) 

Jeffrey  Rosenberg,  director  of  public 
policy    for    the    National    Committee    for 
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Adoption  in  Washington,  D.C.,  says,  ""Our 
position  is  quite  simple.  A  racially  matching 
family  would  always  be  the  preference.  But 
if  you  don't  have  a  racially  matching  family, 
you  place  that  child  in  an  appropriate  non- 
racially  matching  family.  You  don't  make 
kids  wait." 

Adamec  urges  that  "'special  needs"  chil- 
dren be  considered  when  searching  for  a 
child.  A  special  needs  child  is  considered 
hard  to  adopt,  and  includes  minority  infants 
and  toddlers,  children  over  age  8,  sibling 
groups  and  other  categories. 

Adamec  says  military  couples  are  general- 
ly very  adaptable  and  loving  people  who 
make  great  parents.  Those  who  succeed  in 
adopting  share  one  common  denominator, 
she  says;  "Whether  they  adopted  through  a 
.state  or  private  agency,  whether  they  adopt 
an  American  or  foreign  child,  they  don't 
crumble  when  the  going  gets  lough." 

PRE-ADOPTION  HEALTH  COVERAGE 

President  George  Bush,  an  adoptive 
grandparent  himself,  pledged  to  give  adop- 
tive parents  a  bigger  tax  break  in  his  budget 
address  delivered  to  Congress  on  Feb.  9.  And 
in  his  1990  budget  book  "Building  a  Better 
America.""  in  which  the  president  requests 
$138  million  be  spent  on  adoption,  he  says, 
"the  Administration  will  work  with  the 
stales  lo  review  all  regulations  and  laws 
that  currently  discourage  adoption.'" 

This  is  good  news  for  LCDR  James  Mon- 
gold and  his  wife,  Barbara.  They  have  been 
calling  their  congressman  and  writing  let- 
ters because  adopted  children  are  not  cov- 
ered under  CHAMPUS  benefits  until  after 
the  adoption  is  finalized.  Since  states  have 
different  laws  regarding  the  length  of  time 
between  placement  and  finalization.  this 
may  place  an  extraordinary  burden  on  fami- 
lies when  major  medical  care  is  needed. 

The  Mongolds"  experience  with  this  prob- 
lem led  them  to  research  the  regulations  re- 
garding the  status  of  adoptees  and  medical 
care  coverage  prior  to  finalization.  "Just 
before  our  daughter  arrived,  we  learned 
that  she  was  not  covered  by  CHAMPUS.  We 
feel  that  no  one  should  be  denied  the  joys 
of  raising  a  child  because  of  insurance  limi- 
tations and  cost.""  says  Barbara. 

James,  a  Coast  Guard  attorney,  applauds 
any  measure  to  eliminate  the  "ward""  status 
all  military  services  use  to  classify  a  child 
placed  in  the  home  prior  lo  finalization. 

"It  is  a  distinction  that  allows  pre-adop- 
tees  dependent  benefits,  but  prevents  them 
from  receiving  full  medical  care,"'  he  says. 
"This  puts  a  family's  savings  and  future  at 
risk  until  after  the  adoption  is  finalized. 
When  a  child  is  placed  in  the  home  by  a 
qualified  agency  or  state,  then  that  child 
should  be  treated  as  a  dependent.  In  our 
ca.se.  we  put  out  several  thousand  dollars  to 
the  agency.  That  should  indicate  our  inten- 
tion lo  follow  through  with  the  adoption." 

Mongold  .says  that  a  secretarial  designee 
letter  is  available  from  each  of  the  services 
to  families  who  request  it  in  writting.  This 
provides  authorization  for  treatment  in 
military  hospitals  only.  The  authorization  is 
only  helpful  when  the  family  is  attached  to 
a  military  installation  with  a  large  medical 
facility  capable  of  handling  major  medical 
procedures.  In  the  Mongolds"  case,  the  near- 
est medical  facility  is  West  Point  or  Port 
Dix.  N.J..  almost  two  hours  distant. 

"We  can  cover  the  routine  baby  care,  colds 
and  ear  infections.  It"s  the  big,  unexpected 
medical  emergencies  we  are  concerned 
about,"  .says  Barbara. 

The  Mongolds  solved  the  problem  by 
taking  out  a  medical  policy  that  covers  chil- 
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dren  in  the  pre-adoptive  state  through  the 
Uniformed  Services  Voluntary  Insurance 
Plan  (USVIP).  They  recommend  that  par- 
ents look  into  this  kind  of  coverage  as  an  in- 
terim measure.  (USVIP  is  not  underwritten 
by  the  government.)— L.T.« 
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RECENT  EVENTS  IN  CHINA 

•  Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  the 
tragedy  in  China  continues  to  unfold. 
It  now  appears  that  some  300,000  to 
400,000  thousand  military  troops 
occupy  the  capital  city  of  Beijing,  The 
army  continues  to  fire  randomly  at 
the  students.  The  army  has  even 
sprayed  tourist  hotels  and  American 
Embassy  housing  with  gunfire.  But  as 
the  Chinese  Government  tries  to  in- 
timidate its  own  people,  it  should  keep 
in  mind  that  the  rest  of  the  world  is 
watching.  And  the  Chinese  people 
should  know  that  they  have  the  sup- 
port of  people  throughout  this  coun- 
try and,  indeed,  throughout  the  world. 
In  different  cities  and  towns  across 
this  country  people  are  organizing  to 
express  their  outrage  over  the  actions 
of  the  Chinese  Government  and  to  ex- 
press their  sympathy  for  the  Chinese 
people. 

Last  Sunday,  the  day  after  the  tanks 
rolled  into  Tiananmen  Square,  I  was 
honored  with  an  invitation  to  address 
a  rally  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology  on  events  in  China.  I 
ask  that  those  remarks  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  remarks  follow: 

Statement  of  Senator  John  Kerry  in  Sup- 
port OF  Chinese  Nationals  and  Students 
Students  from  China,  Chinese  Nationals, 
friends,  supporters,  lovers  of  freedom  every- 
where, the  hearts  of  all  the  people  in  this 
country,  and  all  freedom  loving  people 
across  the  world,  have  been  struck  by  the 
events  that  have  taken  place  in  Tiananmen 
Square. 

For  all  people  who  seek  freedom,  for  all 
people  who  strive  for  democracy  whatever 
their  understanding  of  the  definition  of  the 
term,  the  events  that  have  taken  place  in 
Tiananmen  Square  will  stand  among  those 
of  the  greatest  of  infamy  and  shame  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  The  shock  of  an  old 
government  of  despots— a  decrepit  govern- 
ment—resisting change  from  the  people 
that  they  purport  to  represent  by  turning 
on  them  with  the  so-called  Peoples  Army,  is 
one  of  the  most  ignominious  acts  of  history. 
Thousands  of  students,  thousands  of 
people— not  just  students,  but  workers, 
people  from  all  walks  of  life— who  stood  up 
for  change— suddenly  gunned  down.  And 
behind  the  troops  that  did  the  shooting 
were  troops  that  were  prepared  to  shoot  the 
troops  that  were  to  do  the  shooting  should 
they  not  have  done  so.  The  United  States  of 
America  has  a  solemn  obligation  in  this  situ- 
ation. I  heard  some  say  in  Washington  that 
it  was  important  that  the  efforts  of  seven- 
teen years  not  be  undone  by  the  happenings 
of  the  weekend.  My  friends,  these  are  not 
the  happenings  of  the  weekend.  These  are 
the  happenings  of  an  epic,  the  happenings 
of  lifetime  and  they  demand  a  moral  and 
political  response  by  the  leader  of  the  West- 
ern world  that  says  we  will  not  tolerate  this 
kind  of  killing  anywhere  in  the  world. 


History  has  proven,  and  continues  to 
prove,  in  South  Africa's  struggle  for  free- 
dom, in  Poland  in  the  struggle  of  Solidarity, 
in  this  country's  struggle  to  fulfill  all  prom- 
ises of  civil  rights,  and  in  the  struggles  of 
the  Central-Latin  America,  that  there  is  a 
central  political  truth.  The  river  of  free- 
dom—the river  of  thought  that  comes  from 
those  who  seek  freedom— is  a  river  that 
sweeps  down  the  mightiest  walls  of  oppres- 
sion and  resistance  that  stand  in  front  of  it. 
And  while  they  may  be  able  to  tear  do»  n 
the  symbol  of  freedom— a  makeshift  Statue 
of  Liberty  in  Tiananmen  Square— everyone 
in  the  world  who  knows  and  loves  freedom, 
understands  that  that  statue  will  rise  again 
in  the  hearts  and  souls  of  millions  of  people. 
So  amid  these  terrible  events,  we  must  not 
despair.  Deng  Xiaoping  opened  up  China  to 
a  new  economic  era.  Gorbachev  is  trying  to 
open  the  Soviet  Union  to  a  new  economic 
era,  but  he  has  understood  that  with  that 
new  economic  era  comes  a  new  era  of  politi- 
cal change,  a  new  era  by  which  people  in 
order  to  enjoy  the  rights  of  economic  com- 
petition have  to  enjoy  the  rights  of  freedom 
and  the  exchange  of  ideas  as  well  as  goods. 
China  has  not  understood  that  yet.  but  it  is 
clear  that  the  winds  of  change  will  not  be 
stopped  by  this  event. 

I  share  with  all  of  you  the  hope  that 
someday  very  soon  the  Chinese  people  will 
be  free  and  that  the  blood  that  was  shed  in 
that  square  will  not  have  been  shed  in  vain. 
But  for  now.  the  suffering  continues.  I  am 
told  that  the  hospitals  are  filled  to  a  point 
that  they  can  take  no  more:  the  wounded 
are  lying  on  every  available  flat  surface. 
There  are  people  with  gaping  gunshot 
wounds,  and  these  are  extremely  difficult 
wounds  to  heal. 

This  is  clearly  one  of  those  events  that 
will  stand  with  the  Boston  Massacre,  with 
Bastille  Day.  with  all  those  great  events  in 
history  in  which  people  have  said  we  will 
continue  to  strive  for  freedom. 

Emerson  talked  about  the  power  of  the 
spirit  being  far  more  important  than  the 
power  of  material  force,  and  indeed  it  is. 
Thought— thought  is  more  powerful. 

Bertoll  Brechl  said  a  long  time  ago.  and  I 
don't  remember  exactly  how  it  went,  but  I 
paraphrase  it— he  said  something  to  the 
effect: 

General,  your  air  force  is  a  mighty  air 
force  and  it  can  bomb  from  the  skies  and 
devastate  whole  villages  and.  general,  your 
tanks  are  mighty  weapons,  they  can  sweep 
over  people  and  devastate  villages,  and,  gen- 
eral, your  army  is  a  mighty  army,  they  can 
sweep  through  the  countryside  and  subju- 
gate whole  peoples,  but,  general,  it  has  one 
defect.  Your  soldier,  he  can  think,  and  it  is 
that  power  of  thought  that  has  been  un- 
leashed in  the  spirit  of  a  freedom  seeking 
people. 

I  am  hopeful  that  as  we  join  hands  around 
the  world  to  express  our  anger  and  our 
sorrow  to  this  loss  of  life,  we  will  tap  a 
wellspring  of  hope,  and  from  that  hope  will 
flow  a  river  of  freedom— strong  enough  to 
sweep  down  the  walls  of  oppression  and  re- 
sistance. 

I  wish  you  well.  I  join  with  you  on  behalf 
of  all  the  citizens  of  this  state  in  expressing 
our  sorrow.  And  1  know  that  if  we  stand 
squarely  with  the  people  of  China,  they  will, 
in  the  long  run.  persevere. 

I  am  going  to  return  to  Washington  to- 
morrow and  suggest  that  number  one,  that 
no  student's  visa  and  no  Chinese  National's 
visa  that  might  expire  should  have  an  expi- 
ration of  that  visa  so  they  should  have  to 
return  to  this  government. 


I  will  propose  that  we  do  more  than  sug- 
gest that  this  was  the  event  of  a  weekend. 
We  can  not  do  business  as  usual  with  a  gov- 
ernment that  behaves  this  way.  And  as  a 
starter,  we  should  put  a  whole  on  any  trans- 
action of  military  sales  or  exchanges  to  this 
government  until  or  unless  it  pulls  back  and 
deals  decently  and  peacefully. 

I  believe  the  President  of  the  United 
States  must  join  with  the  United  Nations  in 
a  universal  condemnation  of  this  action,  of 
this  act  and  demand  for  a  redress  of  this 
grievance  by  listening  to  the  people  of  the 
country  who  are  asking  for  nothing  more 
than  change  and  the  right  to  take  part  in 
deciding  the  destiny  .  of  their  own  lives. 
Thank  you  all  very  very  much.* 


CAPITAL  GAINS  ON  THE  TABLE 
•  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President, 
recent  press  accounts  indicate  that  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  Dan  Rostenkow- 
SKi,  has  agreed  it  is  time  to  deal  with 
President  Bush  on  reducing  the  tax 
rate  for  capital  gains.  My  colleagues 
will  recall  that  the  President  proposed 
a  15-percent  tax  rate  for  capital  gairis 
on  nondepreciable  assets  last  February 
in  his  budget  message  to  Congress. 
Under  current  law,  the  tax  rate  for 
capital  gains  can  go  as  high  as  33  per- 
cent. 

As  one  who  has  been  a  long-time 
supporter  of  reduced  rates  for  capital 
giains— indeed,  Senator  Cranston  and 
I  led  the  fight  here  in  the  Senate  to 
preserve  the  capital  gains  exclusion 
when  tax  reform  was  being  debated— I 
applaud  Mr.  Rostenkowski's  new- 
thinking  on  this  issue.  I  urge  him  to 
pursue  negotiations  with  the  adminis- 
tration in  earnest  so  that  we  can  wrap 
up  the  tax  part  of  the  fiscal  year  1990 
budget  and  avoid  a  sequester  under 
the  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  budget 
law. 

One  of  the  press  accounts  I  have 
seen  suggested  that  a  capital  gains 
compromise  would  consist  of  a  1-year 
reduction  in  the  top  rate  for  capital 
gains  to  20  percent,  coupled  with  an 
adjustment  for  inflation  so  that  inves- 
tors are  not  taxed  on  profits  that  are 
illusionary.  In  another  article,  Paul 
Blustein  of  the  'Washington  Post,  sug- 
gested that  the  compromise  would 
center  on  indexing  as  the  solution  to 
the  deadlocked  negotiations  over  a  tax 
bill. 

Although  I  support  the  President's 
proposal  to  reduce  the  top  rate  on  cap- 
ital gains  to  15  percent.  I  acknowledge 
their  are  political  risks.  Consequently, 
pairing  a  reduction  in  the  marginal 
rate  with  indexing  strikes  the  perfect 
balance.  As  Mr.  Blustein  notes  in  his 
column  entitled  'The  Coming  Capital 
Gains  Compromise:  Indexing  Taxes  to 
Inflation,"  Congress  will  go  for  index- 
ing because  it  doesn't  offend  demo- 
cratic sensibilities  about  fair  play 
•  •  •."  I  agree. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  a  compro- 
mise on  capital  gains  will  be  well  re- 
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ceived  here  in  the  Senate,  not  just  be- 
cause of  the  reason  cited  by  Mr.  Blus- 
tein.  but  also  because  many  of  us  here 
in  this  body  fervently  believe  reform  is 
justified.  Consider  this  scenario:  a 
hard-working,  middle-income  couple 
operates  a  small  business  or  farm. 
They  own  the  property.  Finally,  after 
many  years  of  work,  they  sell  their 
business  or  farm  for  a  price  that  by 
any  measure  is  modest.  Inflation  on 
their  real  estate,  coupled  with  years  of 
depreciation  leaves  them  with  a  large 
gain.  In  that  year  they  are  among  the 
rich  and  they  love  it.  The  next  year 
they  revert  to  their 
income  status,  having 
sive  tax  on  their  gain, 
is  artificial. 

A  reduction  in  the  capital  gains  rate, 
coupled  with  an  adjustment  for  infla- 
tion, will  benefit  not  only  the  rich  but 
also  middle-income  taxpayers,  small 
business  owners  and  family  farmers 
across  the  country.  In  addition,  it  will 
help  stimulate  the  economy,  encour- 
age job  growth  and— many  of  us  be- 
lieve—bring more  revenues  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

A  capital  gains  compromise  can  be  a 
win-win  situation  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. I  am  pleased  to  hear  that 
Congressman  Rostenkowski  is  willing 
to  negotiate  on  this  issue  and  I  encour- 
age all  parties  to  proceed  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  new  development. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  Mr.  Blusteins  column. 

The  column  follows: 
(Prom  the  Washington  Po.st.  May  17.  19891 

The  Coming  Capital  Gains  Compromise: 

Indexing  Taxes  to  Inflation 

(By  Paul  Blustein) 

You  read  it  here  first:  President  Bush  and 
the  Democratic  Congress  will  reach  a  com- 
promise on  the  issue  of  capita)  gains  ta.x- 
ation— and  that  compromise  will  be  a 
change  in  the  tax  code  to  index  capital 
gains  to  inflation. 

At  the  moment.  Bush  and  Congress  are  at 
an  impasse.  The  president  wants  to  cut  the 
tax  rate  on  gains— profits  from  the  sale  of 
stocks  and  other  assets— roughly  in  half,  to 
15  percent,  in  order  to  stimulate  investment. 
Congressional  Democrats  reject  Bush's  pro- 
posal as  a  bonanza  for  rich  investors. 

Here's  why  indexing  will  emerge  as  the 
compromise  solution.  First  of  all.  it  has  the 
substantive  merit  of  ensuring  that  people 
are  taxed  only  on  the  "real "  portion  of  the 
gains  on  their  investments— that  is,  the  part 
not  attributable  to  inflation.  At  a  recent 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  retreat 
in  Savannah.  Ga..  all  16  outside  economists 
who  were  invited— from  lil>eral  to  conserva- 
tive—endorsed indexing,  according  to  one 
panel  memljer  who  was  present. 

But  approval  from  the  economics  profes- 
sion has  never  been  a  sufficient  criterion  for 
a  proposal  to  succeed.  The  main  reason  to 
believe  that  capital-gains  indexing  will 
become  law  is  political:  it  is  the  ideal  middle 
course  for  tx>th  sides. 

Bush  will  settle  for  indexing  because  it 
probably  represents  as  good  a  victory  as  he 
can  hope  to  get  on  his  campaign  promise  to 
cut  capital  gains  taxes,  and  t>ecause  index- 
ing would  remove  a  substantial  tax  penalty 
on  investment.  Congress  will  go  for  indexing 


because  it  doesn't  offend  Democratic  .sen.si 
bilities  about  fair  play,  and  capital  gains 
changes  could  provide  a  good  bargaining 
chip  with  which  to  lure  Bush  into  a  broader 
budgel-and-tax  compromise. 

For  now.  administration  officials  say. 
Bush  is  sticking  by  his  original  proposal. 
But  they  strongly  hint  that  indexing  would 
represent  an  acceptable  compromise.  "We're 
aware  of  the  political  support  for  it."  .said 
one  .senior  official.  'We're  aware  that  it  has 
broad  appeal  across  the  ideological  spec- 
trum." 

Likewise,  a  senior  aide  to  Ways  and  Means 
Chairman  Dan  Rostenkowski  said  the  Illi- 
nois Democrat  hasn't  backed  aw'ay  from  his 
opposition  to  Bush's  proposed  cut  in  the 
capital  gains  tax  rate.  "Whether  (indexing] 
would  be  acceptable  to  the  chairman  or 
other  members  here.  I  don't  know."  he  said. 
"But  I  would  view  it  as  a  very  viable  propos- 
al. I  think  most  people  would  concede  that 
the  tax  system  should  be  taxing  real  gains, 
not  inflationary  gains." 

Tax  specialists  love  indexing  because,  as 
one  Treasury  official  puts  it.  "it's  the  right 
way  to  measure  income.  "  Under  a  system  of 
capital  gains  indexing,  a  taxpayer  calculat- 
ing the  gain  on  the  sale  of  an  asset  upward- 
ly adjusts  the  price  he  paid  (his  "basis")  to 
account  for  the  effects  of  inflation:  such  an 
adjustment  will  reduce  the  amount  of  his 
gain  and  hence  his  tax  liability. 

Suppose,  for  example,  you  sell  .some  stock 
this  year  for  $3,000  that  you  bought  for 
$2,000  in  1982.  Under  the  current  system, 
your  gain  is  $1,000.  and  if  you're  in  the  28 
percent  bracket,  your  taxes  are  that  per- 
centage of  the  Kain~$280.  But  if  indexing 
were  in  effect,  you  would  adjust  your  origi- 
nal $2,000  purchase  price  upward  to  $2,500. 
to  account  for  the  roughly  25  percent  infla- 
tion that  has  occurred  during  the  interven- 
ing years.  This  shows  that  your  "real"  gain 
is  $500.  and  the  tax  you  would  pay  (again,  in 
the  28  percent  bracket)  is  $140.  (Before  you 
start  calculating  your  tax  savings,  though, 
keep  in  mind  that  if  indexing  were  enacted 
it  would  presumably  allow"  adjustment  only 
for  future  inflation,  not  for  past  inflation.) 

Liberals  consider  indexing  vastly  prefera- 
ble to  a  rate  cut  because,  they  say.  it's 
fairer,  offering  less  of  a  windfall  to  the  rich. 
"There's  really  a  striking  difference  in  the 
distributional  effect  [among  income  classes] 
of  indexation  and  the  distributional  effect 
of  a  rate  change. "  said  Joseph  Minarik. 
chief  economist  of  Congress's  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee.  "Indexation  is  a  much 
more  progre.ssive  way  of  dealing  with  capital 
gains  taxation. '" 

Moreover,  noted  Hou-se  Majority  Leader 
Thomas  S.  Foley,  indexing  wouldn't  encour- 
age the  spread  of  tax  shelters  to  nearly  the 
extent  that  a  cut  in  capital  gains  tax  rates 
would.  (When  capital  gains  are  subject  to 
lower  rates  than  .salaries  and  wages  and  divi- 
dends, tax-shelter  operators  look  for  ways  to 
create  investments  that  pay  off  in  terms  of 
capital  gains  rather  than  other  forms  of 
income.)  "I  don"t  want  to  commit  myself  in 
advance."  Foley  said,  "but  the  indexing  ap- 
proach has  some  po.ssible  appeal. " 

Conservatives  like  indexing  too.  Capital 
gains  taxes  should  apply  to  real  gains  only, 
and  not  to  false  gains  caused  by  inflation." 
said  Sen.  Bill  Armstrong  (R-Colo.).  an  influ- 
ential member  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee, when  he  introduced  a  bill  last  March 
to  index  capital  gains. 

Indexing  has  one  big  political  problem:  It 
would  raise  no  revenue  in  fiscal  1990.  and 
under  the  terms  of  the  recent  budget  agree- 
ment with  the  White  House,  Congress  badly 


needs  ways  to  raise  more  than  $5  billion  in 
1990  from  various  changes  in  the  tax  law.  In 
that  respect,  it  is  less  appealing  than  a  rate 
cut.  (While  the  long-term  revenue  effects  of 
a  capital  gains  rate  cut  are  subject  to  much 
dispute,  economists  agree  that  the  immedi- 
ate revenue  impact  of  a  rate  cut  would  be 
positive  because  many  investors  would  want 
to  sell  assets  in  order  to  take  quick  advan- 
tage of  the  lower  rates:  this  in  turn  would 
create  billions  of  dollars  in  taxable  gains.) 

Some  conservatives  would  be  very  unhap- 
py with  a  compromise  that  included  only  in- 
dexing and  no  rate  relief  for  capital  gains. 
"Indexing  only  takes  care  of  half  of  the  cap- 
ital gains  issue."  said  Mark  Bloomfield, 
president  of  the  American  Council  for  Cap- 
ital Formation,  an  industry-sponsored 
group.  Bloomfield  argues  that  while  index- 
ing would  protect  investors  against  being 
taxed  on  inflation  gains,  it  would  offer  little 
extra  incentive  to  the  high-rolling  investor 
who  is  willing  to  put  money  into  risky 
projects  in  hopes  of  getting  a  huge  payoff. 

But  other  conservatives  recognize  that 
there  is  deep  resistence  among  Democrats 
on  Capitol  Hill  to  a  rate  cut  that  would  re- 
verse the  progressive  impact  of  the  1986 
Tax  Reform  Act.  Thus,  indexing  looks  like 
an  attractive  half-loaf— at  least  for  now. 

Rep.  Bill  Archer  (R-Tex.).  ranking  minori- 
ty member  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee, says  he  isn't  ready  yet  to  give  up  on  the 
idea  of  a  rate  cut.  But  indexing  he  said, 
"could  be  the  win  that  the  president  needs 
on  the  capital  gains  issue  for  this  year."« 


GODDESS  OF  DEMOCRACY  AND 
FREEDOM 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
rise  to  draw  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  the  work  of  a  group  of  Chi- 
nese students  at  Vanderbilt  University 
in  my  home  State  of  Tennessee.  Today 
these  Vanderbilt  students  will  unveil  a 
replica  of  the  "Goddess  of  Democracy 
and  Freedom,"  the  statue  that  was 
built  by  the  student  protesters  in 
China  and  which,  within  a  matter  of 
hours,  was  destroyed  by  government 
troops. 

Mr.  President,  these  young  people 
should  be  applauded  for  their  effort  to 
memorialize  the  heroic  sacrifice  made 
by  Chinese  students  who  were  brutally 
slaughtered  as  they  demonstrated  for 
freedom  in  Tiananmen  Square.  The 
reconstruction  of  the  statue  reflects 
the  feelings  of  the  people  of  Tennes- 
see, and  indeed  of  people  all  across 
this  country.  The  statue  states,  in  the 
most  powerful  terms,  that  we  stand  in 
solidarity  with  the  Chinese  students  as 
they  battle  for  freedom  and  democra- 
cy. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  overstate 
the  importance  of  that  kind  of  force- 
ful statement  at  this  fateful  time  in 
history. 

Mao  Zedong  taught  that  power 
comes  out  of  the  barrel  of  a  gun,  and 
China's  hardline  leaders  are  trying  to 
follow  in  that  tradition.  But  the  fact  is 
that  the  student  demonstrators  across 
China  are  teaching  their  elders  a  far 
more  profound  lesson:  that  power 
comes  from  the  strength  of  an  idea— 
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and  that  power  comes  from  the  cour- 
age of  people  who  are  willing  to  stand 
up  for  the  freedoms  they  believe  in. 

We  here  in  the  United  States  stand 
firmly  on  the  side  of  that  principle 
and  of  the  students  who  are  express- 
ing it  so  courageously.  Looking  back  at 
our  own  history,  we  understand  the 
significance  of  the  students'  struggle, 
and  the  immense  value  of  what 
they're  struggling  for. 

President  Bush  has  taken  appropri- 
ate, measured  steps  to  make  clear  to 
the  Chinese  Government  that  its  acts 
of  brutality  are  simply  unacceptable. 
Because  we  have  so  little  information 
about  the  Chinese  leadership,  we  as  a 
nation  must  continue  to  act  prudently 
so  that  we  don't  mistakenly  harm 
those  who  we  are  trying  to  help. 

But  on  an  individual  level,  we  must 
continue  to  let  the  students  know  that 
they  have  our  total  support,  and  that 
they  must  not  give  up  their  fight  until 
they  have  their  freedom.  The  statue 
coristructed  by  the  Vanderbilt  stu- 
dents is  an  outstanding  symbol  of  the 
indestructible  spirit  of  the  Chinese 
students'  struggle. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the 
spirit  of  Chinese  democracy  will  not  be 
crushed  under  the  heel  of  repression. 
That  is  the  profound  lesson  of  the 
recent  revival  of  democratic  freedoms 
in  Poland,  in  the  Soviet  Union,  and  in 
other  eastern  block  states. 

We  need  to  do  all  we  can  to  encour- 
age that  great  reawakening  of  the 
spirit  of  democracy— in  China  and 
throughout  the  world.* 


partment  around  the  world,  and  his 
diplomatic  skill  is  reflected  in  our  rela- 
tions with  important  partners  such  as 
Japan,  Israel,  Egypt,  and  the  Republic 
of  Korea,  not  to  mention  dozens  of 
others. 

I  know  that  I  speak  for  this  body 
and  for  the  American  people  when  I 
say  to  Richard  Armitage,  "Thank  you 
for  a  job  well  done."» 


RICHARD  ARMITAGE 

•  Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  mention  the  departure  from  govern- 
ment service  of  a  good  man  and  an  ex- 
traordinarily fine  public  servant,  Rich- 
ard Armitage.  Mr.  Armitage  has 
worked  in  the  Department  of  Defense 
since  1981,  first  as  a  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  East  Asian 
and  Pacific  Affairs,  and,  since  1983,  as 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
International  Security  Affairs. 

Richard  Armitage  was  instrumental 
in  a  range  of  efforts  throughout  the 
world  which  have  left  this  Nation 
more  secure  and  made  the  world  more 
free  and  democratic.  To  cite  just  a  few 
examples,  he  was  a  key  architect  of 
the  successful  Persian  Gulf  operation 
of  recent  years;  he  was  instrumental  in 
arranging  the  transition  to  democracy 
in  the  Philippines  in  1986  and  the  de- 
parture of  Ferdinand  Marcos;  he 
strongly  supported  President  Reagan's 
efforts  to  back  resistance  groups  fight- 
ing for  freedom  in  Afghanistan, 
Angola,  Cambodia,  and  Nicaragua.  He 
was  a  primary  player  in  our  successful 
operations  to  rescue  democracy  in 
Grenada  and  to  respond  to  Libyan  ter- 
rorism. 

For  8  years,  Richard  Armitage  car- 
ried the  message  of  the  Defense  De- 


MEETING  WITH  ASSOCIATION 
OF  CHINESE  STUDENTS  AND 
SCHOLARS  AT  THE  UNIVERSI- 
TY OF  DELAWARE 
•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday,  June  5,  I  met  with  a  group  of 
Chinese  students  attending  the  Uni- 
versity of  Delaware  in  my  office  in 
Wilmington.  The  encounter  was,  to 
say  the  least,  a  moving  one.  Thou- 
sands of  miles  away  from  home,  these 
young  people  were  deeply  concerned 
for  the  safety  and  security  of  the 
friends  and  families  whom  they  had 
left  behind,  friends  and  relatives  who 
could,  even  as  we  spoke,  be  subjected 
to  the  mindless  brutality  of  the  27th 
Army  on  the  streets  of  Beijing. 

I  felt  a  great  deal  of  admiration  for 
these  young  people  because,  notwith- 
standing their  natural  anxieties,  their 
determination  to  bring  a  more  open 
political  life  to  their  homeland  re- 
mained firm  and  unshaken. 

The    so-called    People's    Liberation 
Army— which  is  clearly  the  enemy,  not 
the  defender,  of  the  Chinese  people 
can  do  its  worst,  but  the  voice  which 
was  heard  in  Tiananmen  Square  will 
not  be  silenced.  The  Chinese  student 
body  has  spoken  and  it  clearly  has  the 
support   of   the   Chinese   people.   No 
group  of  aged  power-brokers  will  be 
able  to  stifle  that  voice  for  long,  with 
or  without  support  of  the  military.  Mr. 
Deng  and  his  colleagues  would  do  well 
to  remember,  before  they  decide  to  si- 
lence  the   voice   of   youth,   that   the 
ranks   of   its   armies   are    filled   with 
youth.  Discipline  will  only  go  so  far 
and  if  they  press  much  further,  they 
may  find  themselves  the  victims,  not 
the  masters  of  their  own  armed  forces. 
Mr.  President,  I  am  sure  that  there 
are  many  Members  of  the  Congress 
who  would  like  to  take  more  drastic, 
immediate     actions     in     support     of 
China's     beleaguered     student     body. 
However,  I  commend  the  President  for 
his   measured   response.   The   United 
States  does  not  boast  the  capacity  to 
have    a    dramatic    impact    upon    the 
course  of  events  in  China.  Consequent- 
ly, I  believe  that,  having  terminated 
military  sales,  this  Government  would 
be  wise  to  wait  upon  events  so  that, 
when  it  acts,  it  may  do  so  to  maximum 
effect.  The  people  of  China  deserve 
our  best,  and  most  effective,  support. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  a  statement 
issued  by  the  Association  of  Chinese 
Students  and  Scholars  at  the  Universi- 


ty   of    Delaware    be    printed    in    the 
Record. 
The  statement  follows: 

Association    of    Chinese    Students    and 
Scholars    at   the    University    of    Dela- 
ware. Statement  on  June  5,  1989 
In  responding  to  the  massive  killing  of  un- 
armed civilians  in  Beijing  under  the  order  of 
Deng  Xiaoping  Li  Peng  regime,  we.  all  Chi- 
nese students  and  scholars  at  the  University 
of  Delaware,  hereby  state  the  following: 

1.  We  strongly  condemn  the  Government 
for  committing  the  savage  atrocity  which 
goes  beyond  humanity. 

2.  We  appeal  to  all  the  people  in  the 
United  Slates  to  help  us  to  condemn  the 
brutal  violation  of  human  rights  in  China. 

3.  We  call  upon  all  friendly  nations  in  the 
world  to  call  for  an  emergency  meeting  in 
the  United  Nations  to  denounce  the  massa- 
cre in  China.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  USO 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  tomor- 
row night  at  the  Henry  Ford  Museum 
in  Dearborn,  MI,  a  special  event  will 
be  held  to  launch  a  2-year  celebration 
of  the  USOs  50th  anniversary. 

Miss  Pearl  Bailey  will  be  honored  for 
her  generous  and  selfless  contribu- 
tions to  the  USO  over  the  years.  An 
all-star  cast  of  jazz  performers  will  en- 
tertain, and  the  USO  will  begin  offi- 
cially a  much-deserved  2-year  golden 
anniversary  celebration. 

The  USO  began  in  early  1941  when 
six  civilian  charities— the  YMCA, 
YWCA,  National  Catholic  Community 
Services,  National  Jewish  Welfare 
Board,  Salvation  Army,  and  National 
Travelers  Aid  Association— banded  to- 
gether under  Presidential  decree  to 
form  the  United  Service  Organiza- 
tions. The  USO  is  a  private,  nonprofit, 
independent  group  that  was  chartered 
by  Congress  on  February  4,  1941.  and 
recognized  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense as  an  important  partner  in  meet- 
ing the  human  needs  of  its  service  per- 
sonnel. 

The  USO  is  a  multifaceted  service 
organization  dedicated  to  enhancing 
the  quality  of  life  and  improving  the 
morale  of  American  military  personnel 
and  dependents  worldwide  in  a  variety 
of  ways.  At  over  160  locations  at  home 
and  abroad,  the  USO  serves  the 
human  needs  of  American  military 
families  and  individuals.  As  the  times 
and  demands  have  changed  over  the 
last  half  century,  the  USO  has  adapt- 
ed. In  addition  to  the  well-known  and 
much-loved  entertainment  shows  at 
military  bases  throughout  the  world, 
the  USO  today  succeeds  in  meeting 
needs  through  its  various  programs  in 
family  assistance,  intercultural  under- 
standing, commuity  outreach,  infor- 
mation, and  referral. 

The  USO  receives  no  government 
funds.  It  is  supported  by  voluntary 
contributions,  the  United  Way,  the 
Combined  Federal  Campaign,  and  cor- 
porate contributions. 
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Mr.  President,  I  doubt  that  there  is 
an  American  serviceman  or  service- 
woman  or  an  American  veteran  since 
World  War  II  who  has  not  had  his  or 
her  life  touched  by  the  USO. 

The  USO  was  there  when  it  was 
needed,  and  is  still  there  today.  It  is 
sometimes  too  easy  to  take  for  granted 
those  individuals  and  groups  that  are 
always  there  when  needed,  always  de- 
pendable, always  helping.  It  is  appro- 
priate and  important  that  we  note, 
and  pay  tribute  to,  those  many  selfless 
volunteers  who  have  given  of  them- 
selves, both  at  home  and  abroad,  to 
make  the  lives  of  our  service  personnel 
a  little  easier.  Those  volunteers  and 
professional  workers  of  the  USO  con- 
tinue that  tradition  of  assuring  that  in 
every  far  corner  of  the  world,  Ameri- 
can military  personnel  find  a  little  bit 
of  home. 

Mr.  President,  the  USO  is  a  living 
tribute  to  the  spirit  and  power  of 
American  voluntarism.  As  the  USO 
begins  the  celebration  of  its  50th  anni- 
versary. I  want  to  take  this  time  to 
pay  respect  and  much-deserved  honor 
to  the  continued  dedication  of  its  sup- 
porters, volunteers,  and  staf  f  .• 


UMI 


PRESIDENT  BUSH  ON  THE 
ENVIRONMENT 

•  Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  on 
Thursday,  June  8,  President  Bush  ap- 
peared before  an  audience  of  Ducks 
Unlimited  supporters  and  delivered  his 
first  major  environmental  speech  since 
becoming  President.  It  was  an  excel- 
lent speech  that  revealed  the  sincere, 
heartfelt  commitment  our  President 
feels  for  the  environment  and  conser- 
vation issues.  I  urge  all  of  our  col- 
leagues to  review  the  text  of  the 
speech  and  to  assist  them  in  that  task 
I  ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record 
following  my  remarks. 

I  want  to  thank  President  Bush  for 
his  personal  attention  to  these  impor- 
tant matters  and  look  forward  to 
working  with  him  in  the  years  ahead. 

[The  speech  follows:] 
Remarks  by  the  President  to  the  Ducks 
Unlimited  Sixth   International  Water- 
fowl Symposium 

Thank  you.  Harry,  very,  very  much,  and 
all  of  you  for  that  warm  welcome.  Every 
member  of  Ducks  Unlimited  can  eat  his 
heart  out— or  hers— and  I  say  that  because 
you  should  be  very  jealous  of  me.  You 
ought  to  see  the  beautiful  carvings  that  you 
all  gave  to  me  carved  by  Bill  Veesy— two 
ducks— one  of  the  most  spectacular  pieces  of 
duck  artwork  that  I  believe  I've  ever  seen. 
And  so,  I'm  grateful  to  all  of  you  for  that 
presentation  that  Harry  made. 

I  want  to  salute  the  members  of  Congress 
that  are  here.  I  want  to  pay  my  respects  to 
the  head  of  the  EPA.  Bill  Reilly.  We  are 
very  fortunate  to  have  him  leading  our  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency.  I  want  to 
pay  my  respects  to  our  Secretary.  Manuel 
Lujan,  who  is  going  to  do  a  fantastic  job  for 
us.  I  served  with  him  in  the  Congress  and  he 
rates  and  merits  your  confidence. 

Mike  Deland  was  supposed  to  l>e  here,  and 
he,  showing  the  fact  that  he's  human,  he  is 


caught  up  at  the  airport  in  Washington 
right  now— [laughter]— so  I  expect  we'll  see 
him  in  a  while.  But  most  of  you  know  him. 
And  I  would  simply  say  that  the  members  of 
Congress  and  friends,  it's  a  real  pleasure  to 
be  here. 

One  of  my  greatest  pleasures  is  going  fish- 
ing with  my  grandchildren,  and  seeing  the 
Grand  Tetons  through  the  eyes  of  a  10- 
year-old  grandson  or  leaching  our  six-year- 
old  twin  granddaughters— now  Texans 
again— the  wonders  of  the  ocean,  makes  life 
really  sing  for  me.  And  when  I  am  out  in  the 
great  outdoors  with  my  own  kids  or  grand- 
kids,  I  realize  how  true  it  is  that  our  chil- 
dren will  inherit  the  Earth.  And  so  any 
vision  of  a  kinder,  gentler  America— any 
nation  concerned  about  its  quality  of  life, 
now  and  forever,  must  be  concerned  about 
conservation.  It  will  not  be  enough  to 
merely  halt  the  damage  we've  done.  Our 
natural  hereitage  must  be  recovered  and  re- 
stored. 

And  we  saw  it  at  Mount  St.  Helens,  and  we 
see  it  now  at  Yellowstone  Park,  and  in  the 
growth  of  spring— nature  healing  its 
wounds,  coming  back  to  life.  We  can  and 
should  be  nature's  advocate.  And  that 
means  an  active  stewardship  of  the  natural 
world.  And  it's  time  to  renew  the  environ- 
mental ethic  in  America— and  to  renew  U.S. 
leadership  on  environmental  issues  around 
the  world.  Renewal  is  the  way  of  nature, 
and  it  must  now  become  the  way  of  man. 

And  that's  why  I  so  readily  accepted  when 
Harry  invited  me  and  that's  why  I  wanted 
to  talk  to  you  today.  When  this  organization 
was  founded  over  fifty  years  ago,  in  the 
Dust  Bowl  days,  there  was  just  a  handful  of 
you  committed  to  preserving  and  restoring 
our  wetlands.  And  just  about  that  time,  a 
few  hunters  got  together  and  formed  a  little 
group  called  Ducks  Unlimited.  And  thank 
goodness  they  did. 

And  since  then,  you've  set  aside.  I  am  told, 
over  five  million  acres  as  habitat,  raised 
nearly  half  a  billion  dollars,  started  wet- 
lands projects  in  each  of  the  fifty  states,  for 
a  simple  reason— 75  percent  of  the  remain- 
ing wetlands  in  the  continental  U.S.  are  pri- 
vately owned.  We  cant  do  it  without  your 
help. 

The  partnerships  you've  set  up  with  state 
and  federal  agencies— and  with  conservation 
groups  like  the  Nature  Conservancy  and  the 
National  Wildlife  Foundation— have  been 
outstanding. 

And  that's  good  news  for  ducks.  Remem- 
ber, though,  what  Dick  Darman  said  about 
taxes.  Anything  that  looks  like  a  duck  or 
walks  like  a  duck  or  quacks  like  a  duck  is 
going  to  hear  from  him.  [Laughter.]  The 
poor  guy— the  very  thought  of  Ducks  Un- 
limited keeps  him  up  at  night.  (Laughter 
and  applause.]  But  your  work  is  even  better 
news  for  America.  For  what  you're  doing 
represents  just  the  kind  of  local,  on-site,  pri- 
vate sector  initiative  that  we  must  bring  to 
every  environmental  challenge. 

As  you  know  too  well,  our  wetlands  are 
l>eing  lost  at  a  rate  of  nearly  half  a  million 
acres  a  year.  So  every  year,  fewer  mallards 
and  pintails  make  it  to  the  pothole  country. 
You  may  remember  my  pledge,  that  our  na- 
tional goal  would  be  no  net  loss  of  wetlands. 
And  together,  we  are  going  to  deliver  on  the 
promise  of  renewal,  and  I  plan  to  keep  that 
pledge.  [Applause.] 

I've  set  up  an  interagency  task  force, 
under  our  Domestic  Policy  Council,  to  work 
with  you— with  governments  at  all  levels— 
with  the  private  sector— to  stop  the  destruc- 
tion of  those  precious  habitats.  Their  first 
task  is  to  develop  a  united  federal  policy  for 


the  North  American  Waterfowl  Manage- 
ment Plan  here  and  in  Canada  as  well.  And 
Canada  has  lost  over  40  percent  of  her  wet- 
lands. And  the  time  has  come  to  simply  say 
stop. 

And  to  support  the  Plan,  this  week  Secre- 
tary Lujan  proposed  a  new  trust  fund- 
using  interest  from  the  Pittman-Robertson 
Fund— that  would  contribute  about  $10  mil- 
lion. And  our  goal  is  to  restore  a  fall  flight 
of  more  than  100  million  birds.  And  we're 
looking  at  legislation  from  Senators  Mitch- 
ell and  Chafee,  Congressmen  Dingell  and 
Conte.  And  there  are  a  few  details  to  be 
worked  out.  but  the  basic  thrust  of  the  legis- 
lation is  sound.  I  look  forward  to  signing  a 
bill  to  conserve  North  American  wetlands 
this  year. 

And  we've  asked  for  nearly  $200  million  in 
new  funding  for  acquisitions  under  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund.  We've  also 
increased  funding  for  coordinated  water 
quality  programs,  to  protect  the  wetlands 
we  already  have.  and.  for  the  first  time  in 
.seven  years,  some  of  those  dollars  will  go  to- 
wards acquiring  wetlands. 

But  we're  looking  far  beyond  the  federal 
role.  We  want  to  improve  the  management 
of  federally-owned  wetlands  by  leasing  them 
to  concerned  groups  like  yours.  And,  you 
know,  the  local  momentum  is  picking  up. 
Just  last  month.  Maryland's  Governor 
Schaefer  approved  the  nation's  first  state 
non-tidal  wetlands  law.  And  it's  an  outstand- 
ing piece  of  work.  Bill  Reilly  emerged  as  a 
key  supporter  for  that  bill— and  I  certainly 
would  encourage  him  to  do  more,  but  in  his 
case,  he's  the  one  that's  encouraging  me  to 
do  more  all  the  time.  And.  again,  I'm  grate- 
ful for  his  leadership. 

We're  working  with  American  farmers 
through  the  Farm  Bill  program  to  provide 
technical  assistance  for  wetland  conserva- 
tion. Wherever  wetlands  must  give  way  to 
farming  or  development,  they  will  be  re- 
placed or  expanded  elsewhere.  It's  time  to 
stand  the  history  of  wetlands  destruction  on 
its  head.  From  this  year  forward,  anyone 
who  tries  to  drain  the  swamp  is  going  to  be 
up  to  his  ears  in  alligators.  [Laughter  and 
applause.] 

Let  me  just  spend  a  few  minutes  outlining 
our  environmental  philosophy.  Our  ap- 
proach to  wetlands  conservation  is  driven  by 
a  new  kind  of  environmentalism— a  set  of 
principles  that  apply  to  all  of  the  environ- 
mental challenges  that  we  face.  We  believe 
that  pollution  is  not  the  inevitable  by-prod- 
uct of  progress.  So  the  first  principle  is  that 
sound  ecology  and  a  strong  economy  can  co- 
exist. But  let's  remember— the  burden  of 
proof  is  on  man,  not  nature. 

And  the  fact  is.  our  ecology  and  the  econ- 
omy are  interdependent.  Environmentalists 
and  entrepreneurs  must  see  how  much  their 
interests  are  held  in  common.  It's  time  to 
harness  the  power  of  the  marketplace  in  the 
service  of  the  environment. 

The  second  principle  is  that  a  true  com- 
mitment to  restoring  the  nation's  environ- 
ment requires  more  than  just  a  federal  com- 
mitment. The  tradition  of  purely  federal, 
"top-down"  directives  will  never  again  be 
enough.  So  we're  working  to  promote  more 
creative  state  and  local  initiatives,  drawing 
on  the  energy  of  local  communities  and  the 
private  sector  into  the  cause— pulling  them 
into  the  cause  of  conservation.  All  of  you  in 
this  room  have  made  that  commitment— 
and  now,  it  must  be  made  an  all-American 
commitment. 

And  our  third  principle  is  obvious,  but  too 
rarely  acted  on— the  preventing— that  pre- 
venting  pollution   is   a   far   more   efficient 
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strategy  than  struggling  to  deal  with  prob- 
lems once  they've  occurred.  For  too  long, 
we've  focused  on  clean-up  and  penalties 
after  the  damage  is  done.  It's  time  to  re- 
orient ourselves  using  technologies  and 
processes  that  reduce  or  prevent  pollution— 
to  stop  it  before  it  starts.  In  the  1990s,  pol- 
lution prevent  will  go  right  to  the  source. 

Technology  has  given  us  tremendous,  awe- 
some power  to  alter  the  face  of  the  earth. 
We  must  use  it  to  do  good.  Environmental 
soundness,  industrial  design  must  be  part- 
ners. Industry  is  making— and  must  contin- 
ue to  make— environmental  soundness  an  es- 
sential fact  of  American  industrial  life. 

We've  already  taken  several  steps  in  that 
direction.  And  as  you  know,  I've  called  for 
the  elimination  of  CFCs  by  the  year  2000. 
And  we've  also  reviewed  the  Corporate  Av- 
erage Fuel  Economy— those  CAFE  stand- 
ards. We've  tightened  the  standard,  as  the 
law  originally  intended.  More  efficient  cars 
are  good  for  our  environment,  and  good  for 
our  energy  security.  Were  going  to  promote 
the  use  of  alternative,  "neat "  fuel  tech- 
nolgy.  And  I've  proposed  full  funding  to  de- 
velop clean  coal  technology. 

The  fourth  principle  is  a  recognition  that 
environmental  problems  respect  no  borders. 
I'm  delighted  to  see  the  Ambassador  from 
Canada  here.  So  we're  working  with  nations 
around  the  world,  to  provide  leadership  in 
finding  cooperative,  international  solutions. 
From  Japan  to  Brazil,  we're  discussing  ways 
to  reverse  rainforest  devastation.  And  we've 
recommended  a  ban  on  international  ship- 
ment of  hazardous  waste,  unless  an  agree- 
ment is  signed  that  makes  sure  waste  is  dis- 
posed of  safely. 

In  Germany  two  weeks  ago,  I  announced 
our  intention  to  provide  technical  assistance 
and  new  technologies  to  the  nations  of  East- 
ern Europe,  to  help  them  handle  pollution 
problems.  And  some  of  the  rivers  in  those 
countries,  are  now  so  polluted,  they  can't 
even  be  used  for  industrial  cooling— because 
they're  too  corrosive.  And  even  our  recom- 
mendation to  ban  the  importation  of  ele- 
phant ivory  underscores  this  new  interna- 
tional emphasis. 

The  fifth  and  final  principle  is  that  exist- 
ing environmental  laws  will  be  vigorously 
and  firmly  enforced.  And  I've  requested 
funds  to  hire  more  environmental  prosecu- 
tors at  the  Justice  Department.  And  next 
week.  Bill  Reilly  will  deliver  to  Congress  a 
report  on  overhauling  the  Superfund  Pro- 
gram for  hazardous  waste.  Our  message 
about  environmental  law  is  simple— pollut- 
ers will  pay. 

And  finally,  on  Monday,  I  will  unveil  the 
most  sweeping  changes  to  the  Clean  Air  Act 
since  it  was  last  amended  12  years  ago.  And 
it  will  allow  us  to  recover  and  restore  pre- 
cious forests,  lakes,  and  streams.  And 
whether  Americans  live  near  factories,  or  in 
cities,  or  in  high  woodland  country,  it'll  sig- 
nificantly improve  every  North  American's 
quality  of  life. 

So  those  are  our  five  principles.  Harness- 
ing the  power  of  the  marketplace,  state  and 
local  initiative,  promoting  prevention,  inter- 
national cooperation,  and  strict  enforce- 
ment. 

But  behind  all  of  the  studies,  the  figures, 
and  the  debates,  the  environment  is  a  moral 
issue.  For  it  is  wrong  to  pass  on  to  future 
generations  a  world  tainted  by  present 
thoughtlessness.  It  is  unjust  to  allow  the 
natural  splendor  bestowed  to  us  to  be  com- 
promised. It  is  imperative  that  we  preserve 
the  Earth  and  all  its  blessings— to  meet  the 
challenge  of  renewal. 

Some  40  years  ago,  a  man  named  Aldo 
Leopold  wrote  a  book  that  some  of  you  may 


have  heard  of.  It  was  called  "A  Sand  County 
Almanac. "  And  in  it,  he  talked  about 
values— values  that  you  and  I  share.  "That 
land  is  to  be  loved  and  respected. "  Leopold 
wrote.  Let  me  slarl-'That  land  is  to  be 
loved  and  respected— is  an  extension  of 
ethics. "  That  was  40  years  ago.  And  since 
then,  millions  of  acres  of  wetlands,  habitat 
for  so  many  plants  and  animals,  have  disap- 
peared. And  they  continue  to  vanish  at  an 
alarming  rate— some  one-half  million  acres 
a  year. 

And  I  want  to  ask  you  today  what  the  gen- 
erations to  follow  will  say  of  us  40  years 
from  now.  It  could  be  they'll  report  the  loss 
of  many  million  acres  more,  the  extinction 
of  species,  the  disappearance  of  wilderness 
and  wildlife. 

Or  they  could  report  something  else.  They 
could  report  that,  sometime  around  1989. 
things  began  to  change,  and  that  we  began 
to  hold  on  to  our  parks  and  refuges.  And 
that  wp  protected  our  species.  And  that,  in 
that  year,  the  seeds  of  a  new  policy  about 
our  valuable  wetlands  were  sown— a  policy 
summed  up  in  three  simple  words:  'No  net 
loss."  And  I  prefer  the  second  vision  of 
America's  environmental  future. 

A  man  I  greatly  admire,  Theodore  Roose- 
velt, was  the  first  President  to  act  on  that 
ideal.  And  when  he  set  aside  the  Grand 
Canyon  as  a  national  monument  of  nature, 
his  words  of  warning  were  driven  by  great 
personal  conviction.  "Leave  it  as  it  is, "  he 
said,  "-you  cannot  improve  on  it.  The  ages 
have  been  at  work  on  it.  and  man  can  only 
mar  it.  What  you  can  do  is  to  keep  it— for 
your  children,  and  your  children's  chil- 
dren. " 

Recovery,  restoration,  and  renewal— that 
is  our  moral  imperative.  And  from  today 
forward,  it  is  the  ethical  legacy  we  must  In- 
spire in  every  American. 

To  one  of  the  great  private  sector  organi- 
zations in  America— I  thank  you.  God  bless 
you.  And  God  bless  the  United  States  of 
America.  Thank  you  very,  very  much.  [Ap- 
plause.]* 


Technician  Black's  outstanding 
qualities  are  reflected  by  his  strong 
feelings  for  his  family.  He  and  his  wife 
Betty  have  been  married  for  40  years. 
They  have  four  children  and  eight 
grandchildren.  He  has  a  proud  family. 

Colleagues  have  called  Technician 
Black  a  model  officer,  and  Captain 
O'Neill  of  the  district  4  police  station 
said,  "I  wish  I  had  a  whole  station  full 
of  men  like  Delbert  Black." 

Upon  the  retirement  of  Delbert 
Black  I  would  like  to  ask  my  col- 
leagues in  joining  me  in  congratulat- 
ing Technician  Black  and  thanking 
him  for  30  years  of  dedicated  service 
to  the  city  of  Denver  above  and 
beyond  the  call  of  duty.* 


DENVER  POLICE  OFFICER 
DELBERT  BLACK  RETIRES 
•  Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  retirement  of 
Denver  Police  Officer  Delbert  Black.  I 
would  like  to  take  just  a  few  minutes 
to  acquaint  you  with  the  accomplish- 
ments of  Technician  Black. 

During  his  30  years  as  a  police  offi- 
cer, he  has  become  one  of  the  most  re- 
spected members  of  the  Denver  com- 
munity. He  has  had  a  dramatic  influ- 
ence on  literally  thousands  of  people, 
both  young  and  old. 

For  the  past  19  years  Technician 
Black  has  been  serving  in  the  commu- 
nity resource  division,  which  he  was 
instrumental  in  creating.  He  has 
helped  to  organize  Neighborhood 
Watch  programs,  which  reduced  crime 
and  improved  the  relationship  with 
the  community  and  the  police  depart- 
ment. He  has  also  had  a  significant  in- 
fluence on  young  people  by  speaking 
at  neighborhood  schools  about  crime 
prevention  and  safety.  Many  of  the 
programs  Technician  Black  started 
were  adapted  both  statewide  and  na- 
tionally. 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  IN  EAST  TIMOR 
•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, tomorrow,  Indonesia's  President 
Suharto  will  meet  with  President 
Bush  here  in  Washington.  Indonesia  is 
a  nation  which  shares  our  interest  in 
regional  security  and  economic  devel- 
opment in  Southeast  Asia.  President 
Suharto  has  helped  shape  the  Associa- 
tion of  Southeast  Asian  nations  into 
one  of  the  most  effective  regional  or- 
ganizations. Most  recently,  Indonesia 
played  a  vital  role  in  bringing  together 
the  major  parties  in  the  Cambodian 
conflict.  Despite  such  positive  achieve- 
ments, however,  there  are  some  trou- 
bling issues.  Tomorrow's  meeting  will 
also  be  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
the  Bush  administration  to  raise,  at 
the  highest  level,  the  issue  of  the  situ- 
ation in  the  former  Portuguese  colony 
of  East  Timor,  which  was  occupied 
and  annexed  by  Indonesia  in  1975. 

Last  October,  I  led  a  group  of  47  of 
our  Senate  colleagues  in  sending  a 
letter,  co-authored  by  Senator  Levin. 
to  then-Secretary  of  States  Shultz. 
which  outlined  our  concerns  about 
human  rights  violations,  the  restric- 
tions on  international  observation 
groups  and  armed  conflict  in  East 
Timor.  On  that  occasion,  as  on  previ- 
ous occasions,  we  noted  that  many 
thousands  of  people— perhaps  150.000. 
or  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  original 
population— have  perished  in  East 
Timor  since  1975.  and  that  steps 
should  be  taken  to  ensure  that  further 
human  suffering  is  averted. 

Since  I  sent  that  letter,  reports  that 
human  rights  violations  are  being  car- 
ried out  in  East  Timor  by  the  Indone- 
sian military  have  come  to  light.  An 
account  of  the  current  conditions  was 
reported  in  the  New  York  Times  earli- 
er this  year.  Msgr.  Carlos  Belo,  the 
Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  East  Timor 
was  quoted  as  saying  recent  reports  of 
improvement  in  the  human  rights  sit- 
uation in  East  Timor  were  false.  The 
article  noted  that  Bishop  Belo's  obser- 
vations were  "his  strongest  statement 
against  the  Indonesian  authorities 
since  he  was  appointed  head  of  the 
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church  in  East  Timor  in  1983  •  *  •  [in 
which  Belo  accused  the  authorities  of 
barbarism]. "  Bishop  Belo  said  interro- 
gations "accompanied  by  blows,  kick- 
ings  and  beatings"  were  "the  norm  in 
East  Timor."  Subsequent  communica- 
tions by  Bishop  Belo  speak  of  killings, 
arbitrary  arrests,  and  abuse  of  women 
by  Indonesian  soldiers.  Monsignor 
Belo  laid  out  specific  concerns  about 
the  human  rights  situation  in  a  letter 
to  the  Indonesian  Papal  Nuncio  on 
February  16,  1989. 

On  February  6,  1989.  Monsignor 
Belo  sent  a  letter  to  U.N.  Secretary 
General  Perez  de  Cueller.  asking  for 
the  United  Nation's  assistance  in  se- 
curing self-determination  for  East 
Timor.  Belo  called  for  a  United  Na- 
tion's sponsored  plebiscite  as  a  first 
step  in  the  decolonization  of  East 
Timor. 

When  recently  asked  about  Monsi- 
gnor Belos  letter  by  Indonesian  jour- 
nalists, the  Indonesian  Minister  for 
Politics  and  Security  Affairs.  Admiral 
Sudomo,  said  that  if  such  a  letter  ex- 
isted, "we  have  to  question  how  much 
patriotism  the  bishop  has "  and  'it  is 
incorrect  to  report  something  to  a  for- 
eigner." Such  remarks,  coming  from  a 
top-ranking  security  official,  at  least 
imply  a  threat  to  Monsignor  Belo.  And 
given  the  history  of  the  Timor  situa- 
tion—the annexation  by  Indonesia, 
brutal  human  rights  violations  and  the 
large  scale  loss  of  life— some  observers 
would  wonder  whether  or  not  Bishop 
Belo  is  obligated  to  agree  to  the  stand- 
ard of  patriotism  set  by  Indonesian  se- 
curity officials.  Nonetheless,  to  re- 
quest a  free  and  fair  election  is  no 
crime  and  this  should  not  be  met  with 
threats,  implicit  or  explicit. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  United 
States  should  support  the  continu- 
ation and  expansion  of  the  small  inter- 
national humanitarian  presence  in 
East  Timor,  so  that  the  people  of  the 
island  may  receive  the  greatest 
amount  of  international  observation 
and  relief  possible.  I  also  advocate  the 
reduction  of  restrictions  on  movement 
in  and  out  of  the  territory,  and  respect 
for  human  rights.  Finally.  Monsignor 
Belo's  request  for  a  democratic  solu- 
tion to  the  tragic  situation  in  East 
Timor  cannot  be  ignored. 

On  January  1.  1989.  President  Su- 
harto declared  East  Timor  an  open 
territory.  The  Indonesian  administra- 
tor of  the  island.  Governor  Carrasca- 
lao, has  also  voiced  his  support  for  in- 
creased international  access  to  East 
Timor.  The  Indonesian  Government 
has  made  the  right  choice— now  these 
promises  need  to  be  followed  up  with 
deeds  allowing  unrestricted  access  to 
humanitarian  and  human  rights  orga- 
nizations. 

No  one  doubts  President  Bush's  com- 
mitment to  world  human  rights.  I  am 
confident  that  he  will  express  our 
shared  concern  about  the  conditions  in 
East  Timor  to  President  Suharto. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  afore- 
mentioned article  from  the  New  York 
Times,  our  October  1988  letter  to  then 
Secretary  of  State  Shultz  and  two  let- 
ters from  Bishop  Belo  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Jan.  22.  1989] 

Bishop  Says  Indonesia  Tortures  in  East 
Timor 

Lisbon.  January  21.— The  Roman  Catholic 
Bishop  of  East  Timor,  saying  claims  that 
human  rights  abuses  had  ended  were  "lying 
propaganda."  has  accused  the  Indonesian 
Government  of  continuing  to  practice  tor- 
ture in  the  region. 

In  his  strongest  statement  against  the  In- 
donesian authorities  since  he  was  appointed 
head  of  the  church  i-i  East  Timor  in  1983. 
the  Bishop.  Msgr.  Carlos  Filipe  Belo,  ac- 
cused the  authorities  in  Jakarta  of  barba- 
rism. 

East  Timor,  a  former  Portuguese  colony, 
was  invaded  by  Indonesia  in  1975.  The 
United  Nations  still  recognizes  Portuguese 
administration,  but  the  United  States  recog- 
nizes Indonesian  sovereignty. 

The  invasion  produced  accusations  of 
widespread  brutality.  Human  rights  organi- 
zations, including  Amnesty  International 
and  the  Catholic  Institute  of  International 
Relations,  have  said  in  the  years  since  that 
as  many  as  200.000  of  the  650.000  people 
may  have  died  as  a  direct  result  of  the  inva- 
sion and  the  suppression  of  armed  resist- 
ance, which  has  continued  intermittently. 

Monsignor  Belo's  statement  followed  a 
roundup  of  East  Timorese  when  President 
Suharto  of  Indonesia  visited  the  region  in 
November.  Jakarta-based  journalists  report- 
ed that  about  3.000  East  Timorese  had  been 
arrested. 

Monsignor  Belo  said  that  arrests  had  been 
made  in  Dill,  the  capital,  and  the  towns  of 
Baucau,  Lospalos  and  Viqueque.  and  that  al- 
though most  people  had  been  freed,  some 
were  still  detained. 

East  Timorese  exiles  in  Portugal  said 
seven  or  eight  were  .still  in  prison. 

In  his  statement,  which  he  ordered  to  be 
read  in  churches  throughout  East  Timor, 
the  Bishop  .said  criminal  interrogations  "ac- 
companied by  blows,  kickings  and  beatings" 
were  "the  norm  in  Timor." 

"We  disagree  with  this  barbaric  system 
and  condemn  the  lying  propaganda  accord- 
ing to  which  abuses  of  human  rights  do  not 
exist  in  East  Timor. "  the  statement  said. 

The  document  was  dated  Dec.  5  but  only 
now  reached  Lisbon,  having  been  carried 
out  of  the  territory  by  church  officials. 
Exiles  and  human  rights  organizations  say 
postal  -services  and  telephone  communica- 
tions have  been  censored  since  1975. 

Monsignor  Belo  has  been  criticized  by  the 
East  Timore.se  liberation  movement,  known 
by  its  Portuguese  acronym.  Fretilin,  and  by 
young,  radical  Catholics,  who  regard  him  as 
pro-Indonesian,  largely  because  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  appointment.  He  replaced 
the  popular  Martinho  Lopes  da  Costa,  who 
was  forced  to  retire  in  1983  after  Indonesia 
complained  to  the  Vatican  of  his  nationalis- 
tic sermons. 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  DC.  October  28.  1988. 
Hon.  George  Shultz. 

Secretary  of  State.  Department  of  State. 
Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Secretary;  For  a  number  of 
years  members  of  the  United  States  Senate 
have  been  concerned  about  the  conditions 
in   the    former   Portugue.se   colony   of   East 


Timor,  which  was  invaded  and  forcibly  an- 
nexed by  Indonesia  in  1975.  We  are  aware  of 
the  fact  that  you  have  raised  human  rights 
issues  in  East  Timor  with  Indonesian  offi- 
cials over  the  past  six  years.  We  applaud 
your  willingness  to  address  these  concerns 
with  one  of  our  most  valuable  friends  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

We  are  aware  that  certain  improvements 
have  taken  place  in  East  Timor  in  recent 
years.  However,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
armed  conflict  continues  in  the  territory. 
Partly  because  of  this  armed  conflict  and 
the  tight  control  exercised  by  the  Indone- 
sian armed  forces  over  the  civilian  popula- 
tion, agricultural  activity  is  impeded,  result- 
ing in  shortages  of  food  in  some  areas  of 
East  Timor.  The  memory  of  the  disastrous 
war-induced  famine  which  killed  thousands 
of  Timorese  in  1978-80  makes  us  particular- 
ly concerned  about  the  current  situation. 
We  believe  the  continuing  military  conflict 
in  the  territory  and  any  renewed  shortages 
of  food  and  medical  supplies  warrant  the 
careful  attention  of  the  United  States. 

We  wish  to  insure  that  conditions  do  not 
deteriorate  as  a  result  of  international  inat- 
tention or  increa,sed  levels  of  Indonesian 
military  action.  Therefore,  international  hu- 
manitarian organizations  should  be  allowed 
to  maintain  and.  where  necessary,  expand 
their  operations  to  help  provide  relief  and 
protection  to  the  civilian  population 
throughout  East  Timor.  Such  relief  and 
protection  should  be  permitted  to  extend  to 
any  Timorese  political  detainees  still  being 
held  within  East  Timor  or  elsewhere. 

Recent  reports  about  the  human  rights 
situation  in  East  Timor  are  also  of  great 
concern  to  us.  The  transfer  of  political  pris- 
oners to  Jakarta  makes  family  visitation 
nearly  impossible,  while  released  detainees 
are  reportedly  unable  to  return  to  their 
place  of  origin  in  East  Timor.  We  are  in- 
formed that  torture  during  interrogation  of 
Timorese  continues,  especially  in  outlying 
areas.  Freedom  of  expression  for  citizens  of 
East  Timor,  including  most  Roman  Catholic 
clergy,  continues  to  be  virtually  non-exist- 
ent. Monitoring  human  rights  conditions  in 
East  Timor  is  difficult  because  human 
rights  organizations  have  been  denied 
access.  We  strongly  believe  that  regular 
visits  to  East  Timor  by  respected  human 
rights  organizations  would  help  shed  light 
on  conditions  inside  East  Timor,  and  make 
the  Indonesian  government  more  accounta- 
ble for  its  administration  of  the  territory. 

In  the  past  some  of  us  have  called  for  a 
peaceful  resolution  of  the  East  Timor  con- 
flict that  recognizes  the  interests  of  all  par- 
ties. In  recent  months,  there  have  been 
signs  in  various  parts  of  the  world  that 
seemingly  intractable  conflicts  need  not 
remain  so  indefinitely.  We  believe  that  the 
United  States  could  help  bring  the  parties 
involved  in  the  East  Timor  conflict  to  the 
negotiating  table  to  begin  a  process  that 
could  end  this  13-year  tragedy.  We  hope 
that  the  United  States,  whether  directly  or 
indirectly,  will  agree  to  play  such  a  role  in 
the  interests  of  peace  and  stability  in  that 
part  of  the  world. 

We  fully  recognize  the  difficulty  of  secur- 
ing a  peaceful  and  equitable  settlement  in 
East  Timor.  We  remain  aware  of  the  value 
of  the  friendly  relationship  between  the 
governments  of  Indonesia  and  the  United 
Slates  based  on  sound  strategic  and  political 
considerations.  But  it  is  our  belief  that  this 
relationship  can  only  be  strengthened  by  In- 
donesia's pursuit  of  a  just  and  lasting  solu- 
tion to  the  East  Timor  tragedy.  A  signifi- 
cant step  in  that  direction  could  be  accom- 
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plished by  actions  addressing   the   human 

rights  issues  raised  in  this  letter. 
Thank  you  for  your  consideration  of  our 

concerns. 

Sincerely, 
Carl  M.  Levin,  Edward  M.  Kennedy. 
Dave  Durenberger,  Rudy  Boschwitz, 
Claiborne  Pell,  Daniel  P.  Moynihan. 
Alan  J.  Dixon,  Tom  Harkin,  Bill  Brad- 
ley, Spark  M.  Matsunaga,  John  Kerry. 
Dennis  DeConcini,  Richard  G.  Lugar. 
Mark  O.  Hatfield,  Charles  E.  Grassley, 
Robert  T.  Stafford,  John  Heinz.  Al- 
fonse  DAmato,  George  J.  Mitchell. 
Thomas  Daschle.  Howard  M.  Metz- 
enbaum.  Paul  S.  Sarbanes,  Christo- 
pher J.  Dodd,  Timothy  E.  Wirth,  Alan 
Cranston.  Bob  Graham.  Kent  Conrad. 
Patrick  J.  Leahy,  John  H.  Chafee. 
Quentin  N.  Burdick.  Barbara  Mikulski. 
William  Proxmire.  Brock  Adams.  Dale 
Bumpers,  Don  Riegle,  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller, Frank  H.  Murkowski.  Frank  R. 
Lautenberg,  Pete  Wilson,  Joseph  R. 
Biden,  Jr..  David  Pryor.  Terry  San- 
ford.  Nancy  Kassebaum.  Arlen  Spec- 
ter. Lowell  P.  Weicker.  Jr.,  Paul 
Simon,  Albert  Gore.  Jr. 


Dili,  February  6.  1989. 
His   Excellency   Sr.    Dr.   Javier    PErez   de 

CUELLAR, 

Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations. 
New  York.  USA. 

Your  Excellency;  First  allow  me  to  give 
you  my  sincere  and  respectful  greetings. 

I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  writing  to  your 
Excellency  to  draw  to  your  attention  the 
fact  that  the  process  of  decolonisation  of 
Portuguese  Timor  has  still  not  been  re- 
solved by  the  United  Nations,  and  it  is  im- 
portant that  this  should  not  be  forgotten. 
For  our  part.  we.  the  people  of  Timor,  think 
that  we  must  be  consulted  on  the  future  of 
our  land.  That  is  why  I  am  writing,  as  a 
leader  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  as  a  citi- 
zen of  Timor,  to  ask  you,  as  Secretary  Gen- 
eral, to  start  in  Timor  the  most  normal  and 
democratic  process  of  decolonisation,  i.e.  the 
holding  of  a  referendum.  The  people  of 
Timor  must  be  allowed  to  express  their 
views  on  their  future  through  a  plebiscite. 
Hitherto  the  people  have  not  been  consult- 
ed. Others  speak  in  the  name  of  the  people. 
Indonesia  says  that  the  people  of  Timor 
Timur  (East  Timor:  trans)  have  already 
chosen  integration,  but  the  people  of  Timor 
themselves  have  never  said  this.  Portugal 
wants  to  let  time  solve  the  problem.  And  we 
continue  to  die  as  a  people  and  a  nation. 

You  are  a  democrat  and  a  friend  of 
human  rights.  Therefore  let  your  excellency 
demonstrate  with  facts  your  respect  for  the 
spirit  and  letter  of  the  United  Nations  char- 
ter, which  grants  to  all  the  peoples  of  this 
planet  the  right  to  choose  their  own  desti- 
ny, freely,  consciously  and  responsibly. 
Your  excellency,  there  is  no  more  democrat- 
ic means  of  ascertaining  the  supreme  desire 
of  the  Timorese  people  than  the  holding  of 
a  referendum  promoted  by  the  United  Na- 
tions for  the  people  of  Timor. 

Sr.  Perez  de  Cuellar,  I  thank  you  for  all 
your  sympathy  with  the  people  of  Timor 
and  conclude  by  expressing  once  again  my 
best  wishes. 
With  admiration  and  respect,  I  remain 
DoM  Carlos  Filipe  Ximenes  Belo 

SDB, 
Titular  Bishop  of  Lorium, 
Apostolic  Administrator  of  Dili. 


Dili,  February  16.  1989. 
His  Excellency  The  Apostolic  Nuncio. 
Apostolic  Nunciature, 
Jakarta. 

Excellency:   My   sincere   and   respectful 
greetings. 

I  am  responding  to  your  letter  of  Febru- 
ary 1,  1989.  No.  2264/89  in  which  you  a.sk 
me  for  an  exhaustive  report  on  the  Yayasan 
Santo  Antonio.  I  should  mention  that  in  my 
pastoral  letter  (or  note)  of  December  5  I 
have  already  explained  this  Yayasan  a  bit. 
In   the   first   place,   the  so-called   Yayasan 
Santo  Antonio  is  not  a  real  Yayasan.  be- 
cause in  order  to  be  a  Yayasan  (according  to 
its  meaning   in  Bahasa)   it  would  have  to 
have  a  recognized  organizational  structure 
with  a  managing  board  (BaDAN  Pengurua) 
and  it  would  have  to  have  statutes  (Anggara 
dasar)  that  were  approved  by  a  court.  In 
this  case  this  (yayasan)  is  a  secret  organiza- 
tion and  its  activities  are  secret.  Us  founder 
is  a  man  called  Ananias  do  Carmo.  born  in 
Oe-Cussi.  a  teacher  in  the  catholic  .school  in 
Balide-Dili.  According  to  what  he  says,  he 
disappeared  when  he  was  7  years  of  age  and 
that  he  reappeared  when  he  was  9  years  old. 
From  that  time  on  he  does  not  suffer  any 
illnesses  or  ever  gets  hurt.  His  body  has  a 
special  power  and  is  not  susceptible  to  be 
penetrated  by  bullets.  He  began  to  gather 
sympathizers  among  the  -guru."  the  -pela- 
jar"    and   some    -pogawai"    to   defend   the 
Catholic  religion  against  Islam  and  Protes- 
tantism. That  is  why  he  has  a  special  devo- 
tion to  Santo  Antonio,  they  .say  the  third 
part  of  the  rosary  in  the  oratories  and  light 
candles  and  they  pray  to  obtain  cures  for 
sick  people.  As  a  sign  of  recognition  among 
the  members,  they  mark  their  skin,  either 
the  palm  of  the  hand  or  the  arm.  with  a 
tatoo  in  the  form  of  a  crucifix.  This  practice 
has  spread  throughout  the  schools  from  Dili 
to  Lospalos.  This  organization  began  its  ac- 
tivities in  1984. 

At   the  same  time  another  organization 
emerged    called    the      SECRET    PARTY" 
which  has  more  of  a  political  contents  and 
which  gathered  Timorese  who  are  discon- 
tent with  the  present  situation  (Indonesian 
occupation).    Among    the    leaders    Afonso 
Pinto  stands  out  who  is  also  known  by  the 
name    of    LAPAIK.    Some    members    were 
Timorese    military    men.    policemen,    civil 
servants  and  students.  The  goal  of  this  orga- 
nization, according  to  the  words  of  Lapaik 
himself,  is  to  fight  "corruption".  This  orga- 
nization was  discovered  at  the  end  of  1987 
and  in  1988  Lafaik  was  sent  to  Viqueque  to 
fight  the  guerrillas  of  the  Frente.  More  or 
less  in  1988  these  two  organizations  merged 
and  had  as  their  goal  to  kill  President  Su- 
harto when   he  would  come  to  visit   East 
Timor.     Because    of    a    misunderstanding 
among  the  members  in  Wutalari   and  be- 
cause of  some  (contentious)  questions,  there 
were  mutual  denunciations  and  the  organi- 
zation  was  discovered   by   the   military.   A 
wave  of  imprisonments  and  interrogatories 
followed  (men.  women  and  students).  There 
were  abuses  against  women  and  girls.  There 
were  beatings  and  kicking  of  men.  These 
scenes    provoked    a    reaction    among    the 
people  and  that  is  why  the  Church  look  a 
position  in  the  PASTORAL  NOTE  of  De- 
cember 5.  1988.  At  this  moment  the  situa- 
tion has  calmed  down.  Some  of  the  leaders 
continue  to  be  in  prison.  Will  they  be  put 
before  a  court?  I  do  not  know. 

We  still  do  not  know  if  the  Yayasan  was 
founded  only  by  Timorese  or  if  there  are 
occult  forces  behind  it.  The  worst  of  it  all 
was  that  all  this  carnival  of  imprisonments 
and  interrogatories  was  carried  out  by  some 


officers  who  wanted  to  receive  awards  from 
Suharto! 

I. —The  fact  that  Indonesia  invaded  and 
occupied  East  Timor  militarily,  not  even  al- 
lowing the  Timorese  people  to  express  their 
feelings,  is  in  itself  already  a  violation  of 
human  rights  against  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations. 

II.— It  is  forbidden  to  talk  about  politics,  it 
is  forbidden  to  form  associations,  to  hold 
meetings  and  to  circulate  at  night.  These 
are  the  facts  of  every  day  life.  It  is  forbid- 
den to  talk  about  independence,  about  au- 
tonomy and  to  talk  about  a  referendum.  Ev- 
erybody is  forced  to  talk  about  PANCASILA 
and  PEMBAGUNAN.  Regarding  religion, 
there  is  no  right  to  be  non-religious,  atheist 
or  animisi.  Everybody  has  to  choose  a  reli- 
gion. Points  I  and  II  are  a  lot  more  grave 
than  the  ordinary  abuses  such  as: 

III.  In  Dili-Laclutar  members  of  battalion 
726  killed 

1.  Carlos  Mendes  da  Silva.  22  years  old.  as- 
sassinated on  October  31.  1988  with  18  bul- 
lets in  his  body; 

2.  Luis  da  Cruz.  20  years  old.  with  18  bul- 
lets in  his  body:  they  were  killed  in  public  in 
front  of  15  people  (I  do  have  the  names). 

Civilians  who  were  beaten: 

1.  Araujo  Fernandes-Desa  Ahio-Dilo 

2.  Agostinho  Lo'o-De.sa  Ahio-Dilo 

3.  Francisco  Parada  MartinsDesa  Ahio- 
Dilo 

4.  Luis  Ximenes-Desa  Ahio-Dilo 

5.  Loi  Ouela-ficoi  (his  head  was  split 
open) 

6.  Alarico  MartinsDesa  Ahio 

7.  Moises  Ximenes-De.sa  Ahio 
On  November  5.  1988  the  commander  of 

the  sector  ordered  Mr.  Afonso  Lafaik  to  tell 
the  people  that  assassinations  were  carried 
out  by  Fretilin.  On  November  7  the  com- 
mander of  the  sector  and  the  authorities  in 
Viqueque  made  a  statement  to  the  popula- 
tion in  Lacluta  saying  that  the  acts  commit- 
ted were  acts  of  Fretilin.  (A  PUBLIC  LIE 
OF  THE  AUTHORITIES.  SOME  OF 
WHICH  ARE  CATHOLIC.  APOSTOLIC 
AND  ROMAN). 

IV.  There  were  more  killings  by  the  mili- 
tary in  Ossu  (4  people).  Laclutas  (5  people). 
Viqueque  (2  people).  Gariwai-Baucau  (2 
people)  Luro  1 1  person).  It  would  be  a  long- 
drawn-out  story  of  assassinations  in  the 
name  of  Keamanan. 

V.  There  are  threats  and  psychological 
pressure  on  the  civil  servants  in  order  to 
avoid  that  they  publicise  the  various  assassi- 
nations, if  they  do  not  obey  they  lose  their 
jobs,  the  NIP  and  will  be  killed  themselves. 
After  all.  we  have  lived  in  this  since  1976 


Since  1983.  year  in  which  I  was  nominated 
to  be  the  Apostolic  Administrator,  we  have 
every  year  always  seen  these  same  abuses. 
We  already  have  talked  and  continue  to  talk 
with  the  authorities,  but  the  result  is  always 
the  same.  It  is  the  people  who  suffer.  That 
is  why  it  is  urgent  to  CARRY  OUT  A  REF- 
ERENDUM in  order  to  ask  the  people  of 
Eash  Timor  if  they  accept  integration. 

In  Timor  we  live  under  the  psychological 
pressure  of  the  Dictatorship.  A  last  piece  of 
news:  The  military  are  already  training  and 
paying  former  prisoners  of  the  Yayasan 
Santo  Antonio  to  have  them  spy  on  the 
priests  in  the  parishes.  With  all  this  one  can 
ask;  Since  when  do  violations  of  human 
rights  not  exist  in  East  Timor? 
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With  sentiments  of  consideration  and  ad- 
miration. 

Carlos  Filipe  Ximenes  Belo. 
SDB. 

Titular  Bishop  of  Lorium. 
Apostolic  Administrator  of  Dili.m 


HYDROELECTRIC  FAIRNESS  ACT 
OF  1989.  S.  635 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  635,  the  Hy- 
droelectric Fairness  Act  of  1989.  This 
legislation  rectifies  an  unjustice 
against  the  more  than  300  hydrolec- 
tric  projects  built  before  1935  that  are 
at  risk  from  claim  jumping.  In  my 
State  alone,  there  are  potentially  two 
dozen  projects  at  risk. 

The  Federal  Power  Act  of  1935. 
modified  the  hyroelectric  licensing 
system  by  requiring  that  only  Hydro- 
electric projects  built  after  1935  need 
obtain  a  license.  Projects  built  before 
1935  and  located  along  nonnavigable 
rivers  were  grandfathered  from  Feder- 
al jurisdiction  and  the  need  to  obtain  a 
license  as  long  as  no  new  construction 
took  place  on  the  project. 

I  have  heard  from  various  project 
owners  in  my  State  who  now  find 
themselves  in  danger  of  losing  owner- 
ship to  third  parties  who  have  filed  for 
licenses  under  the  pretext  of  new  con- 
struction. In  many  cases,  this  new  con- 
struction is  a  small  addition  to  the 
project  such  as  increasing  the  height 
of  a  dam.  If  licenses  were  granted  to 
these  third  parties,  original  project 
owners  would  lose  their  ownership  of 
the  facility.  To  a  utility  like  Orange  & 
Rockland,  which  serves  thousands  of 
residential  and  commercial  customers 
in  the  New  York  area,  losing  owner- 
ship of  one  of  their  hydroelectric 
projects  to  a  claim  jumper  would  cost 
them  $50  million  over  a  10-year  period 
to  buy  back  their  property  from  the 
claim  jumper.  This  scenerio  does  not 
bode  well  for  Orange  &  Rockland's 
customers  who  would  foot  the  bill  in 
the  form  of  higher  electric  rates.  It 
was  certainly  not  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress to  allow  this  kind  of  claim  jump- 
ing to  occur. 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  would 
prohibit  the  issuance  of  licenses  to 
pre-1935  projects  other  than  to  the 
owners  of  the  projects.  This  bill  is  ur- 
gently needed  to  project  the  hundreds 
of  projects  at  risk  from  claim  jumpers 
and  would  additionally  protect  rate- 
payers from  higher  electric  rates  by 
insuring  that  ownership  is  not  passed 
along  to  third  parties.  I  urge  Members, 
whether  or  not  they  have  affected 
projects  in  their  States,  to  cosponsor 
this  legislation.* 

(Note.— The  following  orders  were 
entered  earlier  and  appear  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  by  unanimous 
consent:) 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT 
AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  Senators  I  am 
about  to  propound  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request  which  will  detail  the  han- 
dling of  this  legislation  on  tomorrow, 
Monday,  and  Tuesday,  and  if  the 
unanimous-consent  request  is  agreed 
to  there  will  be  no  further  votes  this 
evening  or  tomorrow,  Friday,  or  on 
Monday.  Under  this  agreement  the 
next  roUcall  vote  will  occur  on  next 
Tuesday  afternoon. 


ORDERS  FOR  FRIDAY 

RECESS  UNTIL  I  1   A.M. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  11  a.m.  on  Friday, 
June  9. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
further  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
following  the  time  for  the  two  leaders 
there  be  a  period  for  morning  business 
not  to  extend  beyond  11:30  a.m.  with 
Senators  permitted  to  speak  therein 
for  up  to  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

RESUME  CONSIDERATION  OF  H.R.    1722 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  11:30 
a.m.  tomorrow,  Friday,  June  9,  the 
Senate  resume  consideration  of  H.R. 
1722,  the  natural  gas  deregulation  bill, 
and  that  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
McClure],  be  recognized  for  the  pur- 
pose of  filing  a  cloture  motion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDERS  FOR  MONDAY 

RECESS  UPON  COMPLETION  OF  BUSINESS  ON 
FRIDAY.  JUNE  9.  1989  TO  MONDAY.  JUNE  12, 
1989 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
further  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  completes  its  busi- 
ness on  Friday,  June  9,  it  stand  in 
recess  until  12  noon  on  Monday  June 
12. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

PRO  FORMA  SESSION 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  further  unanimous  consent  that 
on  Monday  the  Senate  meet  in  pro 
forma  session  only  and  that  no  busi- 
ness be  conducted  on  that  day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDERS  FOR  TUESDAY 

RECESS  UNTIL   1  i:30  A.M. 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
further  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  recesses  on  Monday, 
it  stand  in  recess  until  11:30  a.m.  on 
Tuesday,  June  13,  and  that  on  that 
day,  following  the  time  for  the  two 
leaders,  there  be  a  period  for  morning 
business  not  to  extend  beyond  12:30 
p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

RECESS  FROM  12130  P.M.  UNTIL  2: 15  P.M. 
RESUME  CONSIDERATION  OF  H.R.   1722 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  at 
12:30  p.m.,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until 
2:15  p.m.  and  that  at  2:15  p.m.  there  be 
30  minutes  equally  divided  between 
Senators  Johnston  and  Metzenbaum, 
at  the  end  of  which  the  cloture,  vote, 
on  which  a  motion  will  be  filed  by  Sen- 
ator McClure  tomorrow,  take  place 
with  the  live  quorum  required  under 
rule  XXII  having  been  waived. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO  REPORT  EXECU- 
TIVE AND  LEGISLATIVE  CALENDAR  BUSINESS 
AND  AUTHORITY  FOR  AMENDMENTS  TO  BE 
FILED 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
further  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
committees  have  permission  to  report 
executive  and  legislative  calendar  busi- 
ness on  Monday  between  the  hours  of 
12  noon  and  3  p.m.,  and  I  further  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  amendments 
may  be  filed  on  Monday,  June  12  until 
1  p.m.  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  rule  XXII. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President, 
there  will  be  no  further  rollcall  votes 
this  evening. 

Tomorrow  the  Senate  will  be  in  ses- 
sion with  a  brief  period  for  morning 
business  and  for  the  filing  of  a  cloture 
motion  by  Senator  McClure. 

There  will  be  no  rollcall  votes  tomor- 
row. The  Senate  will  be  in  session  on 
Monday  on  a  pro  forma  basis  only. 
There  will  be  no  rollcall  votes  on 
Monday. 

The  Senate  will  return  to  session  on 
Tuesday,  and  the  first  rollcall  vote  will 
be  at  approximately  2:45  p.m.  on  Tues- 
day and  will  be  on  the  cloture  motion 
to  be  filed  by  Senator  McClure  tomor- 
row. 


UMI 


RECESS  UNTIL  11  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  distinguished  acting  Republican 
leader  has  no  further  business,  and  if 
no  Senator  is  seeking  recognition,   I 


Executive 
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ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess,  under  the  pre- 
vious order,  until  11  a.m.  tomorrow, 
Friday,  June  9. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  6  p.m.,  recessed  until 
Friday,  June  9,  1989,  at  11  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  June  8,  1989: 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

WlI.l.IAM  H  TAFr  IV  OF  VIRGINIA  TO  UK  THK  US 
PERMANENT  RKI'RKSENTATIVK  ON  THK  COl'NCH.  OF 
THE  NORTH  A  IT.ANTIC  TREATY  ORCi ANIZATION 
WITH  THE  RANK  AND  STAIl'.S  OF  AMBA.S.SAI)0[(  FX 
TRAORDINARY  AND  I-LKNIPOTKNTI AR Y 

DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 

DEBRA  RU.SSEI.l.  KOWI.AND  OF  l.OUl.SIANA.  TO  BF 
ADMINISTRATOR  OF  THF  WAGE  AND  HOUR  DIVISION. 
DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR  VICE  PAULA  V  SMITH  RE 
SIGNED 

WILLIAM  (■  BROOKS  OF  MICHIGAN.  TO  BE  AN  AS 
SISTANT  SECRETARY  OF  LABOR.  VICE  FRED  WILLIAM 
ALVAREZ.  RESIGNED 


EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

JIT.IUS  1.  KATZ.  OF  MARYLAND  TO  BF  A  DEPUTY 
I' S  TRADE  REPRESENTATIVE.  Willi  THE  RANK  OF 
AMBA.SSADOR  VICE  MICHAEL  BRACKFIT  SMITH.  RE 
SIGNED 

INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COMMISSION 

EDWARD  MARTIN  EMMETT .  OF  IT.XAS.  TO  BK  A 
MEMBER  OF  THE  INTER.STATE  COMMERCE  COMMIS 
SION  FOR  A  TERM  EXPIRING  DECEMBER  :)I  1992.  VICE 
FREDERIC  N.  ANDRE  TERM  EXPIRED 

IN  THE  ARMY 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICER  FOR  APPOINT 
MENT  TO  THE  GRADE  INDICATED  UNDER  THE  PRO 
VISIONS  OF  TITLE  10  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION 
lillLA.  IN  CONJUNCTION  WITH  A.SSIGNMENT  TO  A  1>0 
SITTON  OF  IMPORTANCE  AND  RE.SPONSIBILITY  DKS 
KiNATED  BY  THE  PRESIDENT  UNDER  TITLE  111 
UNITED  .SIATES  CODE  SECTION  6(J1- A. 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

MAJ  GEN  HOWARD  U  GRAVES.  4(ili  48  4668.  US 
ARMY 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  ARMY  MEDICAL  CORPS 
OFFICERS  FOR  APPOINTMENT  IN  IMF  REGULAR 
ARMY  OF  IHK  UNITED  .STATES  TO  I  HI-:  C;RADE  INDl 
CATED  I'NDER  IHE  PROVISIONS  OF  11  1  l.E  111  UNIIED 
STATES  CODE.  SIX'TIONS  61 1 '  A  '  AND  6J4(' ' 

To  be  permanent  major  general 

BRIG  GEN  FREDERICK  N  BCSKEY  .i;H  2K  :t6-|).  US 
ARMY 


To  be  permanent  brigadier  general 

COL  LESLIE  M    BURGER    \2':   :((i  795:i   1' S   ARMY 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  June  8,  1989: 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  TREASURY 

KENNETH  W  GIDEON  OF  VIRGINIA.  TO  BE  AN  AS- 
SISTANT SECRETARY  OF  THE  TREASURY 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH  AND  HUMAN  SERVICES 

CJERAl.D  1.  OI.SON  OF  MINNESOTA  TO  BE  AN  AS 
SISTANT  SECRETARY  OF  HEALTH  AND  HUMAN  SERV 
ICF.S 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  TREASURY 

BRYCF  I.  HARLOW  OF  VIRGINIA  TO  BE  A  DEPUTY 
UNDER  SECRETARY  OF  THF  TREASURY 

THE  ABOVE  NOMINATIONS  WERE  APPROVED  SUB 
.lECT  TO  THE  NOMlNEl-:S  COMMITMENT  TO  RESPOND 
TO  REQUE.STS  TO  APPEAR  AND  TF^STIFY  BEFORE  ANY 
DULY  CON.STITL'TED  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  SENATE 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

REGGIE  B  WALTON  OF  Till:  DISTRICT  OF  COLUM 
BIA.  TO  BE  ASSOCIATE  DIRECTOR  FOR  NATIONAL 
DRUG  CONTROL  POLICY 
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INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  AIR 
TOXICS  CONTROL  ACT  OF  1989 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  8.  1989 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
join  Congressmen  Mickey  Leland.  Guy  Mol- 
iNARi,  Gerry  Sikorski,  and  Jim  Florio  in  in- 
troducing the  Air  Toxics  Control  Act  of  1989. 
to  stem  ttie  flow  of  dangerous  air  toxics  into 
our  country's  air  supply.  I  want  to  commend 
Congressman  Leland  for  his  leadership  In  as- 
sembling this  vitally  important  legislation. 

Last  March,  the  Health  and  Environment 
Subcommittee  released  U.S.  EPA  data  indicat- 
ing that  some  2.7  billion  pounds  of  toxic  air 
pollutants  had  been  emitted  into  the  Nation's 
air  supply  in  1987.  Not  surprisingly,  this  infor- 
mation generated  considerable  concern.  How- 
ever, there  was  no  direct  evidence  linking  the 
high  levels  of  toxic  releases  with  impacts  on 
the  public  health. 

Today,  the  subcommittee  is  releasing  EPA 
data  associating  a  number  of  industrial 
sources  of  air  toxics  with  very  high  cancer 
risks.  These  are  preliminary  data.  They  are 
subject  to  some  error  and  should  be  evaluat- 
ed with  care.  But  the  general  picture  they  pro- 
vide is  truly  dismaying. 

EPA  has  preliminanly  identified  some  205 
industrial  facilities  in  37  States  that  are  associ- 
ated with  cancer  risks  for  the  most  exposed 
individual  that  may  exceed  1  in  1,000.  Some 
45  facilities  are  associated  with  maximum  indi- 
vidual cancer  risks  of  greater  than  1  in  100, 
arnJ  1  facility  is  associated  with  an  incredible  1 
in  10  cancer  risk. 

In  releasing  this  data,  we  do  not  intend  to 
suggest  that  each  risk  estimate  for  each  indi- 
vidual source  is  accurate.  I  would  emphasize 
again,  as  EPA  has  emphasized,  that  the  data 
are  preliminary,  and  considerable  uncertainty 
surrounds  the  risk  estimates  for  individual 
sources. 

The  central  message  that  I  take  from  this 
data  is  more  general,  but  no  less  compelling. 
The  estimates  for  so  many  sources  across  the 
country  of  such  high  cancer  nsks  is  a  stunning 
demonstration  of  the  very  real  and  very  seri- 
ous public  health  threat  from  air  toxics. 

We  Ignore  these  data  at  our  peril.  They  sug- 
gest a  problem  so  serious  and  widespread  the 
public  needs  to  know,  our  local  and  State  gov- 
ernments need  to  know,  and  the  Congress 
needs  to  know. 

The  risk  estimates  for  these  sources 
exceed  by  more  than  a  thousand-fold  the 
cancer  risk  level  that  most  policymakers  con- 
sider acceptable  For  example,  with  regard  to 
the  cleanup  of  hazardous  waste  sites,  the 
EPA  uses  regulatory  programs  to  reduce  po- 
tential cancer  risks  to  levels  of  less  than  1  in 
100,000  in  some  instances,  or  1  in  1,000,000 
in  others. 


I  have  written  to  EPA  to  request  more  de- 
tailed, more  comprehensive,  and  more  up-to- 
date  information  on  the  air  toxics  risk  esti- 
mates. The  seriousness  of  the  figures  before 
us  cannot  be  dismissed.  Faced  with  such  high 
risk  estimates  the  Agency  should  have  already 
moved  to  assemble  the  most  reliable  possible 
data  to  support  evaluation  of  the  cancer  risk 
from  these  sources. 

I  have  urged  EPA  to  take  prompt  action 
under  existing  legislative  authority  to  reduce 
air  toxic  emissions  from  these  and  other  high 
risk  sources.  We  can  do  no  less.  And  we  must 
also  move  quickly  to  increase  our  ability  to 
deal  with  toxic  air  pollutants.  These  data  reaf- 
firm the  urgent  need  for  action  on  strong  leg- 
islation to  protect  the  public  health  from  the 
release  of  air  toxics. 

I  am  very  pleased  today  to  be  able  to  join 
Congressmen  Leland,  Florio,  and  Sikorski 
in  Introducing  legislation  that  will  promptly  and 
dramatically  reduce  such  cancer  nsks 

The  Air  Toxic  Control  Act  of  1989  will  put 
EPA  on  a  rapid  schedule  for  Issuing  regula- 
tions for  sources  releasing  any  of  a  long  list  of 
toxic  air  pollutants.  Such  a  mandate  is  long 
overdue.  In  the  19  years  since  the  Agency 
was  first  directed  to  regulate  hazardous  air 
pollutants,  standards  have  been  issued  for 
only  seven  of  the  hundreds  of  toxic  air  con- 
taminants. 

Major  sources  of  air  toxics  will  be  required 
in  the  Air  Toxic  Control  Act  to  use  the  best 
technology  available  to  reduce  toxic  emis- 
sions. They  will  also  be  required  to  take  any 
additional  control  steps  necessary  to  protect 
the  public  health.  No  cancer  risk  of  greater 
than  1  in  1,000,000  will  be  considered  accept- 
able. 

In  addition,  the  legislation  includes  an  ag- 
gressive program  for  the  prevention  and  con- 
trol of  catastrophic  accidental  releases  of  air 
toxics,  such  as  the  accident  in  Bhopal,  India  in 
1984  that  killed  thousands.  A  recent  EPA 
study  found  that,  since  1980,  17  accidents 
have  occurred  in  the  United  States  with  po- 
tential for  health  impacts  worse  than  those 
that  accompanied  the  tragedy  in  Bhopal.  Only 
through  good  fortune  did  we  avoid  such  trage- 
dies here.  The  Air  Toxic  Control  Act  will  no 
longer  leave  it  to  chance  that  we  won't  have  a 
Bhopal  type  accident  here  in  the  United 
States  that  costs  thousands  of  American  lives. 

The  Air  Toxic  Control  Act  also  includes  a 
strong  program  for  the  control  of  air  toxic 
emissions,  such  as  diesel  particulates,  from 
motor  vehicles.  According  to  EPA  data,  motor 
vehicles  are  among  the  most  pervasive 
sources  of  cancer-causing  air  pollution  in  the 
country. 

Finally,  the  Air  Toxic  Control  Act  has  a 
sorely  needed  program  to  protect  the  Great 
Lakes  from  continued  toxic  air  pollution 
damage 

I  am  confident  that  the  provisions  of  the  Air 
Toxic  Control  Act  will  establish  a  reasonable 
and  effective  program  for  protecting  the  public 


from  air  toxic  emissions,  and  will  do  so  as 
quickly  as  possible.  Congressmen  Leland, 
MoLiNARi,  Sikorski,  and  Florio  deserve  tre- 
mendous credit  for  assembling  this  important 
legislation. 

I  look  fonward  to  working  with  my  col- 
leagues to  move  this  bill  rapidly  through  the 
Congress.  I  am  pleased  to  announce  that  we 
will  begin  hearings  on  this  bill  at  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Health  and  the  Environment  in  2 
weeks,  on  June  22. 

1  have  attached  for  insertion  Into  the 
Record  a  summary  and  seclion-by-section 
analysis  of  the  Air  Toxics  Control  Act  of  1 989: 

Summary  of  the  Air  Toxics  Control  Act 
OF  1989 

The  Air  Toxics  Control  Act  of  1989  estab- 
lishes new  programs  for  the  control  of  haz- 
ardous air  pollutants  in  each  of  five  areas— 
(1)  control  of  toxic  emissions  from  industri- 
al sources.  (2)  control  of  toxic  emissions 
from  motor  vehicles.  (3)  prevention  of  acci- 
dental releases  of  toxic  air  pollutants.  (4) 
protection  of  the  Great  Lakes,  and  (5)  con- 
trol of  toxic  emissions  from  small  'area" 
sources. 

LIST  OF  toxic  air  POLLUTANTS 

Under  current  law.  EPA  is  required  to  list 
substances  that  can  cause  death  or  serious 
illness  when  inhaled  as  hazardous  air  pollut- 
ants. Yet  it  has  listed  only  eight  of  hun- 
dreds of  such  substances  since  1970. 

The  bill  takes  listing  out  of  EPA's  hands 
by  specifying  187  hazardous  air  pollutants 
to  be  regulated  by  EPA.  EPA  is  given  au- 
thority to  add  or  delete  substances  on  its 
own  initiative  or  pursuant  to  a  petition. 

CONTROL  OF  TOXIC  EMISSIONS  FROM 
INDUSTRIAL  SOURCES 

Current  law  requires  EPA  to  regulate  haz- 
ardous air  pollutants  on  an  inefficient 
chemical-by-chemical  basis.  The  bill  takes  a 
new  approach  by  requiring  regulation  on  an 
industry-by-industry  basis.  It  directs  EPA  to 
set  control  standards  for  categories  of  indus- 
try based  upon  the  best  available  control 
technology  (BACT). 

To  ensure  that  the  remaining  risk  to 
human  health  and  the  environment  is 
small,  the  bill  calls  for  analyses  of  the 
health  risks  remaining  after  BACT  is  ap- 
plied. Further  controls  are  required  when- 
ever the  remaining  risks  of  cancer  or  other 
serious  illnes.ses  at  a  facility  exceed  one  in 
one  million. 

CONTROL  OF  TOXIC  EMISSIONS  FROM  MOTOR 
VEHICLES 

Cars  and  trucks  are  one  of  the  most  perva- 
sive sources  of  hazardous  air  pollutants  in 
urban  air.  The  bill  controls  their  emissions 
by  requiring  EPA  to  identify  and  regulate  to 
the  lowest  achieveable  emission  rate  hazard- 
ous air  pollutants,  such  as  diesel  particu- 
lates, emitted  from  motor  vehicles. 

PREVENTION  OF  ACCIDENTAL  RELEASES  OF  TOXIC 
AIR  POLLUTANTS 

Catastrophic  chemical  accidents  involving 
air  toxics,  such  as  the  incident  at  Bhopal. 
India,  in  1984.  have  the  potential  to  kill 
thousands,  but  are  unaddressed  by  the  ex- 
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isting  Clean  Air  Act.  The  bill  requires  EPA 
to  develop  a  list  of  the  substances  most 
likely  to  endanger  the  public  through  acci- 
dental releases  to  the  air  and  to  issue  regu- 
lations to  prevent— and  provide  for  effective 
responses  to— such  releases.  The  bill  also 
creates  a  Chemical  Safety  and  Hazard  In- 
vestigation Board,  modeled  after  the  Na- 
tional Transportation  Safety  Board,  to  in- 
vestigate chemical  accidents. 

PROTECTION  OF  THE  GREAT  LAKES 

The  bill  creates  a  special  program  to  pro- 
tect the  Great  Lakes,  an  area  especially  af- 
fected by  the  atmospheric  deposition  of  haz- 
ardous pollutants.  It  requires  a  comprehen- 
sive EPA  study  and  further  regulation  if  the 
other  requirements  under  the  bill  are  insuf- 
ficient to  protect  the  Great  Lakes. 

CONTROL  OF  TOXIC  EMISSIONS  FROM  AREA 
SOURCES 

"Area  sources"  are  small  stationary 
sources  of  hazardous  air  pollutants  that  are 
unregulated  under  existing  law.  While  indi- 
vidually minor  in  impact,  collectively  they 
contribute  significantly  to  a  hazardous 
"toxic  soup"  in  many  urban  areas. 

The  bill  creates  a  new  program  for  area 
sources.  After  completing  a  comprehensive 
study,  EPA  is  required  to  list  important  cat- 
egories of  areas  sources  and  to  issue  regula- 
tions requiring  control  of  hazardous  pollut- 
ants from  such  sources  through  the  best 
available  control  measures. 

Section-by-Section  Analysis  of  the  Air 

Toxics  Control  Act  of  1989 

section  i:  short  title 

This  section  provides  that  the  bill  may  be 

cited  as  the  Air  Toxics  Control  Act  of  1989. 

SECTION  2:  HAZARDOUS  AIR  POLLUTANTS 

This  section  amends  Section  112  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act  by  striking  the  current  lan- 
guage and  replacing  it  with  new  programs 
for  the  control  of  hazardous  air  pollutants 
from  major  emitting  facilities  and  area 
sources.  The  provisions  of  the  new  subsec- 
tions of  Section  112  are  described  below. 
Definitions 

This  subsection  defines  key  terms,  includ- 
ing major  emitting  facility,  area  source,  and 
hazardous  air  pollutant. 

List  of  Hazardous  Air  Pollutants 

This  subsection  lists  187  substances  as 
hazardous  air  pollutants  to  be  regulated 
under  the  section.  EPA  is  given  authority  to 
add  or  delete  substances  on  its  own  initia- 
tive or  on  a  petition  from  the  public.  The 
test  for  addition  or  deletion  of  a  substance 
is  whether  emissions,  ambient  concentra- 
tions or  transformation  products  of  the  sub- 
stance are  known  or  may  reasonably  expect- 
ed to  cause  serious  adverse  effects  to  human 
health  or  serious  or  widespread  adverse  en- 
vironmental effects. 

List  of  Categories 

This  subsection  requires  EPA  to  list  all 
categories  of  major  emitting  facilities. 
Schedule  for  Standards 

This  subsection  establishes  a  two-  to 
eight-year  schedule  for  the  promulgation  of 
BACT  emissions  standards  for  categories  of 
major  emitting  facilities.  The  schedule  is  to 
be  established  by  EPA  after  considering 
such  factors  as  the  quantity  of  hazardous 
air  pollutants  emitted  by  major  emitting  fa- 
cilities in  the  categories. 

Emissions  Standards 

This  subsection  requires  EPA  to  promul- 
gate emissions  standards  for  categories  of 
major  emitting  facilities  based  on  the  best 
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available  control  technology  (BACT).  The 
subsection  establishes  a  floor  for  such 
standards,  requiring  them  to  be  not  less 
stringent  than  the  best  level  of  control 
achieved  in  practice.  In  setting  standards 
for  existing  major  emitting  facilities,  EPA 
may  exclude  from  consideration  the  10%  of 
the  facilities  with  the  lowest  emissions 
rates.  If  EPA  does  not  set  BACT  standards 
for  a  category  of  major  emitting  facilities,  a 
statutory  default  applies,  requiring  facilities 
to  comply  with  the  best  level  of  control 
achieved  in  practice. 

Risk  Evaluation 
This  subsection  requires  EPA  to  evaluate 
the  residual  risk  remaining  after  application 
of  the  BACT  standards. 
Residual  Risk  Standards  for  Carcinogens 

and  Other  Nonthreshold  Pollutants 
This  subsection  requires  EPA  to  promul- 
gate revised  emissions  standards  if  neces- 
sary to  reduce  the  risks  of  cancer  or  other 
serious  illness  to  the  maximum  exposed  in- 
dividual from  "nonthreshold"  pollutants 
from  major  emitting  facilities  to  less  than 
one  in  one  million.  The  revised  standards 
must  be  promulgated  within  five  years  after 
the  promulgation  of  the  BACT  standards. 
Residual  Risk  Standards  for  Threshold  Air 

Pollutants 
This  subsection  is  similar  to  the  subsec- 
tion on  residual  risk  standards  for  non- 
threshold  pollutants,  except  that  it  applies 
to  "threshold"  pollutants,  which  are  pollut- 
ants for  which  EPA  has  established  safe  ex- 
posure levels.  It  requires  revision  of  the 
emission  standards  as  necessary  to  prevent, 
with  an  ample  margin  of  safety,  serious  ad- 
verse effects  to  human  health  or  widespread 
or  serious  adverse  environmental  effects. 
Work  Practice  Standards 
This  subsection  authorizes  EPA  to  pro- 
mulgate work  practice  standards  in  addition 
to.  or  in  lieu  of.  emissions  standards  based 
on  BACT. 

Leak  Prevention 
This  subsection  requires  EPA  to  include 
leak   prevention,   detection,   and  correction 
standards  in  the  emissions  standards. 
Annual  Safety  Inspection 
This  subsection   directs   EPA   to   require 
major  emitting  facilities  to  conduct  annual 
safety  inspections  to  locate  leaks. 

Monitoring  and  Certification 
This  .subsection   directs   EPA   to   promul- 
gate   monitoring    and    annual    certification 
procedures  for  major  emitting  facilities. 
De  Minimis  Emissions  Level 
This  subsection  authorizes  EPA  to  estab- 
lish a  de  minimis  level  of  emissions  of  any 
hazardous  air  pollutant.  Major  emitting  fa- 
cilities emitting  less  than  the  de  minimis 
level  of  the  pollutant  do  not  need  to  regu- 
late those  emissions  under  the  section. 
Permit  Program 
This  subsection  establishes  a  permit  pro- 
gram for  new.  modified,  and  existing  major 
emitting  facilities.  After  the  effective  date 
of  an  emissions  standard  under  the  section, 
no  major  emitting  facility  can  operate  with- 
out a  permit  under  the  subsection. 

Temporary  Permits  for  Existing  Major 
Emitting  Facilities 
This  subsection  establishes  a  procedure 
whereby  an  existing  major  emitting  facility 
that  certifies  it  is  in  compliance  with  the  ap- 
plicable emissions  standards  can  receive  a 
temporary,  one-year  operating  permit  pend- 
ing issuance  of  a  final  permit. 
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Effective  Dates 
This  subsection   provides   that   emissions 
standards  under  the  section  are  immediately 
effective  for  new  major  emitting  facilities 
and  are  effective  as  expeditiously  as  practi- 
cable, but  not  later  than  three  years  after 
promulgation,  for  existing  facilities. 
Exemption  from  Residual  Risk  Standards 
This  subsection  authorizes  the  permitting 
authority  to  exempt  major  emitting  facili- 
ties from  the  residual  risk  standards  upon  a 
showing  that  the  facility  does  not  create  a 
lifetime  cancer  risk  greater  than  one  in  one 
million  or  cause  serious  adverse  effects  to 
human  health. 
Extensions  from  Residual  Risk  Standards 
This  subsection  provides  a  series  of  three 
two-year  extensions  from  the  residual  risk 
standards  to  major  emitting  facilities  that 
cannot  meet  the  standards  with  available 
technology. 

National  Security  Exemption 
This  subsection  authorizes  the  President 
to   exempt    major   emitting    facilities    from 
emissions   standards   for   national   security 
reasons. 

Voluntary  Reductions 
This  section  provides  an  exemption  from 
the  BACT  standards  for  existing  major 
emitting  facilities  that  voluntarily  reduce 
emissions  of  hazardous  air  pollutants  by 
sufficient  amounts  from  uncontrolled  levels. 
Area  Source  Program 
This  section  establishes  a  program  for 
controlling  the  emissions  of  hazardous  air 
pollutants  from  area  sources,  which  are  sta- 
tionary sources  other  than  major  emitting 
facilities.  After  completing  a  study  of  area 
source  emissions.  EPA  must  promulgate  reg- 
ulations requiring  important  categories  of 
area  sources  to  use  the  best  available  con- 
trol measures. 

State  Programs 
This  subsection  establishes  a  procedure 
whereby  EPA  delegates  to  the  slates  its  per- 
mitting authority  for  major  emitting  facili- 
ties and  its  authority  to  enforce  require- 
ments for  area  sources. 

Protection  of  the  Great  Lakes 
This  subsection   provides  special   protec- 
tion for  the  Great  Lakes.  After  a  study.  EPA 
is  required  to  promulgate  additional  control 
regulations  if  necessary  to  protect  the  Great 
Lakes  from  serious  or  widespread   adverse 
environmental    effects    from    atmospheric 
deposition  of  hazardous  air  pollutants. 
Savings  Clause 
This  subsection  provides  that  nothing  in 
section  112  affects  more  stringent  require- 
ments under  other  laws. 
Reports 
This  subsection  requires  EPA  to  submit 
annual  status  reports  to  Congress. 
Genera/  Provisions 
This  subsection  contains  general  adminis- 
trative provisions  providing   for  the  public 
availability    of    documents,    an    air    toxics 
clearinghouse,  and  other  matters. 

SECTION  3:  GUIDELINES  FOR  RISK  EVALUATIONS 

This  section  adds  a  new  section  to  the 
Clean  Air  Act  requiring  EPA  to  develop 
guidelines  for  risk  evaluations. 

SECTION  4:  MOTOR  VEHICLES  AIR  TOXICS 

This  section  amends  title  II  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act  to  require  EPA  to  regulate  the  emis- 
sions of  hazardous  air  pollutants  from 
motor  vehicles.  EPA  is  required  to  list  air 
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pollutants  emitted  from  motor  vehicles  that 
cause  or  may  reasonably  be  expected  to 
cause  serious  adverse  effects  to  human 
health  or  serious  or  widespread  adverse  en- 
vironmental effects.  EPA  is  then  required  to 
use  its  existing  authority  under  section  202 
(regarding  motor  vehicle  emission  stand- 
ards) or  section  211  (regarding  regulation  of 
fuels)  to  reduce  emissions  of  such  pollutants 
to  the  lowest  achievable  emission  rate, 
taking  costs  into  account.  EPA  is  required  to 
prepare  a  residual  risk  analysis  after  pro- 
mulgating the  technology-based  standards 
and  to  issue  such  additional  standards  as 
necessary  to  prevent  serious  adverse  effects 
to  human  health  or  serious  or  widespread 
adverse  environmental  effects. 

Specific  subsections  establish  new  emis- 
sions standards  for  particulates,  ban  the 
sale  of  leaded  gasoline,  and  require  retrofit 
technology  on  existing  diesel  buses  to  con- 
trol particulate  emissions. 

SECTION  S:  ACCIDENTAL  RELEASES 

This  section  establishes  a  new  program  to 
prevent  and  provide  for  effective  responses 
to  accidental  releases  to  the  ambient  air  of 
hazardous  air  pollutants.  The  provisions  of 
the  new  subsections  of  Section  129  are  de- 
scribed below. 

Purpose 
This  subsection  states  that  the  purpose  of 
the  section  is  to  prevent  or  reduce  the  po- 
tential for  the  accidental  release  of  listed 
substances  and  to  minimize  the  conse- 
quences of  such  releases. 

Definitions 

This  subsection  defines  key  terms,  such  as 
release,  accidental  release,  and  covered  facil- 
ity. 

List  of  Substances 

This  subsection  requires  EPA  to  establish 
within  2  years  a  list  of  at  least  the  100  sub- 
stances that  pose  the  greatest  risks  lo 
human  health  and  the  environment  from 
accidental  releases.  EPA  is  authorized  to 
add  or  delete  substances  from  the  list  on  its 
own  initiative  or  pursuant  to  a  petition  from 
the  public.  EPA  is  also  required  to  review- 
substances  on  the  list  established  by  section 
112.  the  list  established  by  section  302  of 
the  Emergency  Planning  and  Community 
Right-to-Know  Act  of  1986.  and  the  list  of 
liquids  and  gases  identified  by  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  as  toxic  upon  inhalation 
to  determine  whether  such  substances 
should  be  added  to  the  list  under  this  sub- 
section. 

At  the  time  EPA  lists  a  suljstance.  EPA  is 
authorized  to  establish  a  de  minimis  quanti- 
ty of  the  substance.  Only  facilities  having 
more  than  the  de  minimis  quantity  of  the 
substance  are  covered  under  this  section. 

Accident  Prevention.  Detection,  and 
Response  Regulations 
This  subsection  directs  EPA  to  promul- 
gate regulations  to  provide  for  the  preven- 
tion and  detection  of  awjcidental  releases  and 
for  effective  responses  to  such  releases.  The 
regulations  are  effective  two  years  after  pro- 
mulgation or  two  years  after  the  substance 
concerned  is  listed,  whichever  comes  later. 

Risk  Management  Plans 
This  subsection  requires  EPA  to  include  in 
the  regulations  under  this  section  provisions 
for  the  preparation  of  risk  management 
plans  by  covered  facilities.  Such  plans  must 
assess  risks  and  establish  programs  for  pre- 
venting and  responding  to  accidental  re- 
leases. 
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Compliance  with  Risk  Management  Plans 

This  subsection  requires  covered  facilities 
lo  register  risk  management  plans  with  EPA 
and  other  concerned  agencies.   The  plans 
must  be  updated  as  required  by  EPA  rule. 
Enforcement 

This  subsection  provides  that  rules  pro- 
mulgated under  this  section  are  enforceable 
to  the  same  extent  as  rules  under  section 
112. 

Other  Authority 

This  subsection  provides  that  nothing  in 
this  section  affects  other  requirements  ap- 
plicable under  other  laws. 
Chemical  Safety  and  Hazard  Investigation 
Board 

This  subsection  creates  a  Chemical  Safety 
and  Hazard  Investigation  Board  with 
powers  to  investigate  and  report  on  acciden- 
tal releases.  The  Board  is  modeled  after  the 
National  Transportation  Safety  Board. 

SECTION  6.  GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

This  section  contains  provisions  strength- 
ening the  enforcement  citizen  suit,  and  judi- 
cial review  provisions  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
and  making  conforming  changes. 


STUDENT  LOAN  DEFAULTS 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  8.  1989 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week,  Secretary  of  Education  Lauro  F.  Cava- 
zos  announce(J  the  administration's  new  initia- 
tives to  reduce  defaults  in  the  Student  Loan 
Program.  Student  loan  defaults  are  certainly  a 
problem  menting  serious  attention.  Default 
costs  this  year  are  likely  to  be  more  than  Si  .5 
billion.  However,  we  should  not  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  over  90  percent  of  student  bor- 
rowers do  pay  their  loans  back,  that  the  stu- 
dent loan  programs  enable  many  low-  and 
m(xlerate-income  students  to  pursue  post 
secondary  education  and  that  most  of  the  in- 
crease in  default  costs  is  due  to  increases  in 
loan  volume  not  to  increases  in  the  rate  of  de- 
fault. 

The  Secretary's  initiative  includes  new  final 
regulations  for  the  student  loan  programs, 
new  proposed  regulations,  additional  adminis- 
trative actions  by  the  Department  and  pro- 
posed legislation.  Under  the  new  regulations 
schools  whose  students  have  a  default  rate 
above  60  percent  would  be  subject  to  having 
their  participation  in  the  student  loan  pro- 
grams limited,  suspended  or  terminated  in 
1991.  Schools  with  lower  default  rates  be- 
tween 60  and  20  percent  would  be  required  to 
take  various  actions  Including  implementing 
pro  rata  refund  policy,  delaying  certification  of 
loans  to  first-time  borrowers  and  undertaking 
default  management  plans.  All  schools  would 
be  required  to  provide  improved  entrance 
counseling  to  first-time  borrowers,  and  all  vo- 
cational schools  would  be  required  to  provide 
consumer  information,  including  program  com- 
pletion and  job  placement  data. 

The  new  regulations  represent  a  series  of 
graduated  responses  an(j  requirements  de- 
pending on  the  severity  of  the  default  situation 
at  a  particular  school  No  school  would  be 
sub)ect  to  automatic  termination  from  the  pro- 
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grams  If  the  default  rate  of  its  students  ex- 
ceeds a  fixed  percentage.  I  applaud  this 
thoughtful  and  measured  approach  relating  to 
the  remedies  to  the  severity  of  the  problem. 
These  regulations  adopt  and  refine  a  number 
of  suggestions  that  have  been  developed  by 
the  higher  education  community  and  In  con- 
gressional hearings  and  reports.  They  show 
an  increased  sensitivity  and  understanding  of 
the  default  problem  in  stark  contrast  to  the 
mindless  Draconian  meat-ax  approach  of  this 
Secretary's  predecessor. 

I  also  commend  the  Secretary  for  acting  to 
strengthen  the  enforcement  efforts  of  the  De- 
partment of  Education  including  Increased  re- 
views of  schools,  lenders,  and  guarantee 
agencies,  increased  audits  and  Investigations 
and  vigorous  enforcement  of  due  diligence 
collection  requirements  for  lenders  and  guar- 
antee agencies.  I  believe  that  one  of  the 
major  causes  of  defaults  becoming  a  serious 
problem  was  the  erosion  of  enforcement  ef- 
forts by  the  Department  during  the  Reagan 
years.  During  that  period  cutting  back  Federal 
employment  and  controls  was  seen  as  the 
highest  good  regardless  of  the  consequences 
for  the  sound  administration  of  Federal  pro- 
grams, for  safeguarding  the  taxpayers'  dollars 
and  for  the  public  interest. 

While  I  support  the  constructive  steps  taken 
by  the  Secretary,  his  efforts  unfortunately  fall 
to  deal  with  the  root  cause  of  the  default 
problem.  The  problem  is  that  we  are  loaning 
far  to  much  money  to  low  income  students. 
Two-thirds  of  Federal  student  financial  aid  is 
now  in  the  form  of  loans  whereas  a  decade 
ago  two-thirds  of  It  was  grants.  In  addition,  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  maximum  Pell  grant, 
our  largest  grant  program,  has  diminished  in 
the  last  decade  by  25  percent  compared  to 
the  CPI  and  by  40  percent  compared  to  col- 
lege costs.  If  you  make  Increasing  amounts  of 
loans  to  low-Income  students,  who  are  the 
most  likely  to  default,  you  will  inevitably  have 
increasing  default  costs.  Until  we  redress  the 
growing  imbalance  between  grants  and  loans 
in  student  aid,  the  default  problem  will  not  be 
significantly  ameliorated.  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  the  Secretary  to  address  this 
most  fundamental  cause  of  student  loan  de- 
faults. 


PUBLIC  EDUCATION:  WHAT  WILL 
HAPPEN? 


HON.  NEWT  GINGRICH 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  8,  1989 

Mr  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  following 
IS  an  editonal  from  the  May  30  edition  of  the 
Washington  Post  estimating  what  will  happen 
to  public  education  by  the  year  2000. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  this  edi- 
torial and  ask  how  we  can  assure  that  public 
education  will  improve  and  grow  stronger; 
Public  Education  Is  a  Mess 
(By  Paul  D.  White) 

Public  education  is  sinking  not  so  slowly 
into  the  West.  Use  any  indicator  you  choose; 
the  growing  dropout  rate,  the  increasing 
number  of  districts  going  bankrupt,  the 
growing     mountain    of    litigation    against 
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school  districts,  the  increasing  venom  of 
bargaining  units,  the  large  number  of  edu- 
cators who  jump  ship  to  other  professions 
or  the  racial  polarization  threatening  to 
bring  the  same  divisiveness  to  education  it 
has  brought  to  law  enforcement  and  other 
professions. 

If  we  don't  start  facing  reality,  public  edu- 
cation wont  live  to  see  the  year  2000— at 
least  not  without  so  many  governmental  I-V 
tubes  and  life-support  systems  that  it  will 
hardly  be  functioning.  We  need  total  re- 
thinking, a  break  with  tradition  and  ritual 
so  we  can  get  on  with  effective  education 
and  throw  off  everything  that  is  getting  in 
the  way. 

What's  in  the  way?  You  don't  have  time 
to  hear  the  entire  list.  However,  to  whet 
your  interest.  I  present  six  of  the  most  wide- 
spread policies  or  attitudes  that  are  killing 
our  education  system  and  briefly  touch  on 
what  we  can  do  to  correct  them. 

1.  EXCESSIVE  FEAR  OF  LITIGATION 

The  operative  word  here  is  'excessive." 
Schools  everywhere  are  curtailing  previous- 
ly successful,  necessary  and  stimulating  ac- 
tivities and  neglecting  to  experiment  with 
new  ones  because  they  are  afraid  of  being 
sued.  Should  student  activities  be  sanitary? 
Legal?  Reasonably  safe?  Of  course  they 
should,  and  districts  that  overlook  these 
considerations  have  a  responsibility  to  dam- 
aged parties.  But  the  fear  of  someone  wait- 
ing to  litigate  against  them  has  driven  many 
districts  to  water  down  reasonable  extracur- 
ricular activities,  greatly  limit  the  use  of 
valid  films  and  literature  and  even  endanger 
students  by  making  sex  education  so  sani- 
tized that  it  doesn't  deal  honestly  with  the 
tremendous  problems  of  today. 

If  the  system  is  going  under,  it's  better  to 
fall  from  the  assassin's  bullet  of  irresponsi- 
ble and  unprincipled  lawsuits  than  for  edu- 
cation to  take  its  own  life  by  restricting  its 
programs  until  they  lack  the  vitality  that 
makes  education  viable.  Any  program  that's 
100  percent  safe  from  potential  litigation  is 
usually  too  weak  and  vapid  to  be  effective. 
Education  is  a  revolutionary  undertaking, 
and  those  individuals  and  districts  who  fear 
a  legal  judgment  more  than  they  do  depriv- 
ing students  of  needed  programs  need  a  new 
vocation  or  a  gold  watch. 

2.  TENURE 

How  many  ineffective  teachers  are  out 
there?  More  than  file  cabinets  full  of  inflat- 
ed evaluations  would  indicate.  How  many  do 
we  get  rid  of?  Very  few.  The  biggest  obstacle 
is  tenure  laws.  In  most  states,  if  you  can 
manage  to  do  nothing  indecent,  show  up  on 
time  and  stay  relatively  sober  at  work,  you 
are  almost  guaranteed  a  lifetime  teaching 
job.  It  is  only  probationary  teachers  that  a 
school  system  has  any  real  chance  of  termi- 
nating, and  the  new  crop  coming  in  is  much 
more  motivated,  well-trained  and  deserving 
of  employment,  for  the  most  part,  than 
much  of  the  existing  old  guard.  Why  don't 
principals  move  on  the  horde  of  unsatisfac- 
tory tenured  teachers?  It's  too  time-consum- 
ing, and  the  other  demands  of  the  job  are 
too  great. 

But  whatever  the  cost,  financial  or  other- 
wise, it's  worth  getting  rid  of  tenure.  The 
real  cost,  in  terms  of  dreams  killed  and  stu- 
dents discouraged  by  poor  teaching,  is  im- 
measurable. 

3.  THE  EDIFICE  COMPLEX 

Our  philosophy  on  building  schools  is  all 
wrong.  New  schools  cost  millions,  are  built 
to  serve  thousands  and  lake  forever  to  con- 
struct. Education  needs  and  demographics 
are  constantly  changing,  and  large,  perma- 
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nent  complexes  are  not  flexible  enough  to 
keep  up.  Because  of  their  unwieldy  size,  we 
pump  a  disproportionate  budgetary  amount 
into  healing,  cooling,  maintenance,  trans- 
portation and  food  systems.  These  funds 
would  be  more  effectively  spent  if  directed 
at  the  students  themselves.  And  what  about 
the  students  of  these  megaschools?  Who 
knows?  When  a  small  office  staff  deals  with 
so  many  young  people  every  day.  tight  ac- 
countability goes  out  the  window.  Who 
really  knows  whether  students  are  there  or 
not.  safe  or  not.  learning  or  not? 

Instead  of  2.000-pupil  high  schools,  why 
not  have  10  satellite  campuses  of  200  stu- 
dents each?  Teach  them  in  large,  sturdy, 
comfortable  (and  cheap)  warehouses.  Forget 
trying  to  create  mini-college  campuses.  In- 
stead offer  high  accountability  and  a  real 
sense  of  personal  involvement  with  each  in- 
dividual. When  schools  need  major  re- 
sources, they  should  work  with  their  com- 
munities, making  use  of  parks,  libraries, 
playing  fields,  transportation.  Why  dupli- 
cate unnecessarily  and  ineffectively?  The 
only  real  thing  the  schools  would  be  giving 
up  is  .  .  . 

4.  INTERSCHOLASTIC  SPORTS 

It  appears  this  entire  institution  has 
taken  steroids,  because  its  growth  and  posi- 
tion of  importance  in  many  schools  is  outra- 
geously out  of  proportion.  Grade  fixing? 
Overlooking  drug-use  by  star  athletes? 
Prime  athletes  being  allowed  to  remain  illit- 
erate? School  budgets  dependent  on  athletic 
gate  receipts?  No,  we're  not  just  talking 
about  college  sports  any  longer;  these  are 
facts  of  life  in  many  large  high  schools.  Aca- 
demic performance  and  pride  in  learning  are 
receiving  an  increasingly  distant  priority  in 
comparison  with  the  importance  placed  on 
interscholastic  sports.  Why  do  we  do  so 
poorly  in  science,  math  and  geography?  Be- 
cause schools,  the  only  places  in  society  that 
can  dignify  and  reward  these  pursuits,  have 
turned  themselves  into  entertainment  cen- 
ters, where  academics  simply  fill  the  lime 
between  morning  athletic  practice  and 
evening  games. 

The  schools  should  ban  interscholastic 
sports  immediately.  Physical  activity  and 
competition  are  fun.  healthy  and  harmles.s. 
but  all  three  of  these  benefits  can  be  real- 
ized through  a  strong  program  of  physical 
education  and  intramurals.  If  the  colleges 
desire  a  minor  league  system  or  if  the  adults 
of  America  desire  Friday  evening  entertain- 
ment, let  them  organize  and  pay  for  it. 
Keep  schools  focused  on  the  academic  up- 
grading of  our  youth. 

5.  ONE  PLAN  FOR  ALL  STUDENTS 

Was  it  ever  a  sensible  idea  to  assume  that 
the  Harvard-bound  and  McDonalds-bound, 
the  student  who  deeply  cares  and  the  stu- 
dent who  couldn't  care  less,  can  both  be  ef- 
fectively educated  under  one  roof  and  one 
system  until  they're  18  years  old?  It's  ludi- 
crous, and  so  are  the  academic  efforts  of 
many  high  schools.  This  refusal  to  track 
students  at  an  earlier  age  into  programs- 
best  suited  to  their  needs  has  resulted  in  a 
diluted  curriculum  for  our  brighter  students 
and  a  glorified  recreation/day  care  program 
for  our  technical  and  trade-oriented  stu- 
dents. 

Two  strong,  distinct  educational  tracks 
should  be  developed  for  students,  and  the 
schools  should  not  wait  until  after  the  9th 
grade  to  place  students  in  them.  Let  the  col- 
lege preparatory  track  be  challenging 
enough  to  keep  up  with  the  rest  of  the 
world's  scholars.  Let  the  vocational  track 
offer  the  widest  possible  variety  of  employ- 
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able  skills  and  technological  training.  Digni- 
fy both  tracks  by  creating  them  equal  in 
quality  but  distinct  in  identity. 

6.  DENIAL.  A  SUPERIORITY  COMPLEX  AND 
INBREEDING 

I've  listed  the  last  three  problems  togeth- 
er, because  you  almost  never  find  one  with- 
out the  other  two.  All  school  districts  have 
problems,  many  have  large  problems  and  a 
growing  number  can  expect  the  sky  to  fall 
any  day  now.  But  when  is  the  last  time  you 
heard  a  district  (not  the  community)  an- 
nounce it  had  a  significant  problem?  The 
dangerous  practice  of  overt  denial  is  grow- 
ing. Every  public  agency  that  monitors  stu- 
dents and  their  behavior  tells  the  schools 
that  they  have  problems.  The  schools  issue 
their  own  reports  and  say  everything's  fine. 
Someone's  lying. 

One  way  schools  have  discovered  for  keep- 
ing bad  news  contained  is  to  make  it  impos- 
sible for  outside  leadership  to  transfer  in. 
By  filling  all  administrative  openings  with 
cronies,  the  spread  of  negative  news  can  be 
kept  in.  but  this  also  keeps  new  and  innova- 
tive leadership  out. 

To  top  it  off.  Americans  have  a  misguided 
superiority  complex  about  how  effective 
their  educational  system  is.  In  a  recent 
survey  American  and  Korean  students  were 
asked  how  well  they  thought  they  per- 
formed in  math.  Only  23  percent  of  Kore- 
ans, who  are  the  best  math  students  in  the 
world,  thought  they  were  good  in  math.  On 
the  other  hand.  76  percent  of  Americans, 
who  are  some  of  the  weakest  math  students 
in  the  world,  thought  they  were  excellent. 
Americans  are  still  quick  to  wave  the  flag 
and  expound  on  the  wonderful  opportuni- 
ties our  free  educational  system  offers. 
They  need  to  be  equally  quick  in  acknowl- 
edging our  slipping  position  in  worldwide 
education  and  courageous  enough  to  take 
the  steps  needed  to  shore  it  up. 


HAPPY  BIRTHDAY,  JAMES  B. 
LINEHAN 


HON.  RONALD  K.  MACHTLEY 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  8,  1989 
Mr.  MACHTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  dis- 
tinct pleasure  today  to  honor  James  B.  Line- 
han  of  Barrington,  Rl.  Mr.  Linehan  has  served 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island  with  distinguished  courage  and 
integrity. 

A  veteran  of  World  War  I,  Mr.  Linehan 
served  in  the  French  theater.  After  attending 
Boston  College  as  an  undergraduate  and  law 
student,  he  was  appointed  to  his  judgeship 
following  World  War  II.  Mr.  Linehan  dedicated 
over  30  years  to  the  bench,  serving  through 
some  of  the  most  difficult  times  on  the  judicial 
circuit. 

Today,  Mr.  Linehan  has  12  grandchildren 
and  13  great  grandchildren.  I  would  like  to 
wish  him  a  happy  95th  birthday  for  this  past 
May  27  and  send  him  our  gratitude  and  best 
wishes  for  many  more. 
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REPRESENTATIVE  HORTON 

HONORED  AT  DINNER  TO  BEN- 
EFIT ISRAEL 


UMI 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  OILMAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  8,  1989 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  one  of  the  outstanding  Members 
of  this  body.  It  is  been  an  honor  and  a  privi- 
lege to  serve  with  my  colleague  from  New 
York,  Representative  Frank  Horton.  I  be- 
lieve Frank  should  be  recognized  for  his  dedi- 
cation and  service  to  the  public. 

Frank  is  chairman  of  the  New  York  Biparti- 
san CongressKjrwl  Delegation  and  has  served 
in  Congress  for  27  years  Recently  Frank  was 
honored  with  a  State  of  Israel's  Bonds  Testi- 
monial Dinner  in  tnbute  to  Frank  Horton. 
Frank  was  the  recipient  of  Israel's  Jerusalem 
Medal.  Over  $2  million  was  raised  for  the 
State  of  Israel  bonds.  I  believe  the  following 
statement  by  the  president  of  Rochester  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  Dr  Richard  M  Rose,  ac- 
curately depicts  Frank  Norton's  career  in 
Congress  and  his  dedication  to  the  right  of 
self  determination  in  the  Middle  East: 

Prank  Horton  Testimonial  Dinner 

(Remarks  by  M.  Richard  Rose.  President. 
Rochester  Institute  of  Technology) 

Thank  you.  Nick— Prank  and  Nancy— his 
Excellency  Nissen— Congresswoman  Slaugh- 
ter—and friends  of  Prank  Horton. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  gather  with  Prank  Hor- 
ton's  many  friends  and  colleagues  to.  again. 
say  a  small  thanks— for  his  twenty-seven 
years  of  service— in  the  Halls  of  Congre.ss. 

Prank  has  always  stood  foursquare— for 
justice  and  fair  play. 

His  historic  clash  with  the  White  House- 
not  long  ago— over  the  Whistleblowers  act- 
typified  this  commitment  to  governmental 
integrity. 

It  is  appropriate  to  recognize  Frank,  at  a 
State  of  Israel  Testimonial  Dinner. 

The  founding  of  the  State  of  Israel— and 
this  nation's  constant  support— is  symbolic 
of  our  commitment  to  the  right  of  self-de- 
termination. 

And  the  recognition  of  the  human  rights 
of  all  people  in  the  Middle  East— as  well  as 
other  parts  of  the  world. 

Are  a  mainstay  of  Frank  Horton's  political 
philosophy. 

I  am  personally  pleased  to  have  been 
asked  to  l>e  a  participant  in  this  event- 
which  helps  enable  the  State  of  Israel  to 
maintain  its  integrity  and  commitment  to 
justice. 

Frank  once  told  me  he  .sees  the  Mideast  as 
an  analog  of  Rochester:  a  lot  of  little  people 
trying  to  make  a  living  and  get  along. 

This  reflects  to  me:  an  attitude:  a  spirit: 
and  a  recognition  of  the  equality  of  all 
people  under  god. 

Frank,  clearly,  you  understand  the  hopes 
and  dreams  of  your  constituents- as  well  as 
the  hopes  and  dreams  of  those  who  desire, 
to  live  in  peace. 

We  have  no  difficulty  understanding  why 
you  have  been  returned  to  office  13  times  by 
resounding  margins. 

And  we  shouldn't  be  misled  by  Pranks 
easygoing— down  home  style. 

It  masks  a  very  sophisticated  knowledge 
of  the  Congress  and  what  it  lakes  to:  get  the 
job  done;  and  to  deliver  swing  votes  on  crili- 
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cal  defense,  domestic  and  foreign  policy 
i-ssues. 

Frank,  you  have  brought  to  Washington 
an  understanding  of  people— and  an  atti- 
tude that  combines  independence  of 
thought— with  an  understanding  of  how  to 
make  politics  work. 

Your  bipartisan  philosophy  has  won  you 
the  respect  of  leaders  from  both  sides  of  the 
aisle. 

Many  of  us  in  education  are  grateful:  that 
you  have  made  education  a  priority;  and 
that  you  have  significantly  influenced  the 
federal  government  in  this  regard. 

And  we  at  RIT— are  especially  grateful- 
and  we  thank  you.  again,  for  being  a  princi- 
pal supporter  of  RIT's  National  Technical 
Institute  for  the  Deaf. 

As  a  college  of  RIT: 

NTID  has  demonstrated  its  impact  on  the 
lives  of  thousands  of  hearing  impaired 
young  people  who  now  are  contributors  to 
society. 

They  arrived  dependent  on  society— and 
leave  self-sufficient  profe.ssionals. 

Value  added  by  any  measure— made  possi- 
ble by  government  support— guided  by  your 
leadership. 

You  see  the  value  of  the  investment  — 
which,  in  strictly  economic  terms,  pay  divi- 
dends in  increa-sed  taxes. 

You  also  see  the  human  value— of  adding 
dignity— the  self  esteem— beyond  dollar 
value. 

Additionally,  at  RIT— creation  of  the 
Horton  Scholars  Program— reflects  your 
long-standing  and  deep  interest  in  educa- 
tion—and in  providing  business  and  industry 
with  highly  qualified  graduates. 

The  Horton  speaker's  series  has  been  es- 
tablished at  RIT  to  bring  distinguished  na- 
tional figures  to  our  campus— which  en- 
hances both  the  intellectual  proce.ss— and 
the  educational  perspective. 

And  for  the  State  of  Israel— you  are  an- 
other reason  to  dream  positive  dreams  for 
its  future. 

For  all  of  us  gathered  here— you  ideally 
reflect  the  vision  of  our  Pounding  Fathers- 
carried  forward  to  1989- as  to  what  a  Con- 
gressman should  be. 

Prank,  you  are  truly  'an  elected  repre- 
sentative for  the  people.  " 


TRIBUTE  TO  WAYNE  TOWNSHIP 
PLANNER  DONALD  W.  GILES 
ON  HIS  RETIREMENT 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  8.  1989 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  the  greatest 
pnde  and  admiration  that  I  nse  today  in  honor 
of  a  special  individual  and  a  tireless  public 
and  community  servant  from  my  Eighth  Con- 
gressional District  of  New  Jersey  who  has 
been  a  vital  asset  to  the  municipality  of 
Wayne,  NJ,  for  nearly  three  decades. 

I  am  SF>eaklng  of  Donald  William  Giles,  who 
has  served  with  great  distinction  for  the  past 
28  years  as  the  Wayne  Township  planner,  and 
who,  having  accrued  an  outstanding  record  of 
exemplary  service,  is  now  retiring.  For  all  that 
Donald  W  Giles  has  accomplished,  he  will  be 
honored  with  a  dinner  dance  on  June  23, 
1989,  at  the  Brownstone  House  in  Paterson, 
NJ. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  this  event  will  be  a 
great  source  of  pride  to  Don  Giles"  devoted 
family;  his  loving  wife,  Lucille:  his  daughters, 
Barbara  MacDonald  and  Leslie  Lieber;  his 
granddaughter,  Sarah  Lieber,  and  his  brothers, 
Richard  and  Kenneth  Giles.  I  know,  too,  that 
this  event  will  be  a  great  success,  thanks  to 
the  tireless  efforts  of  dinner  chairman  John  W. 
Littleton,  and  the  dinner  committee,  Charles 
Kelly,  Violet  Witkowski,  Jack  O'Brien,  Anthony 
Buzzoni,  Thomas  Melani,  and  Albert  Tallia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Don  Giles  will,  indeed,  be 
missed  by  Wayne  Township  and  by  the  State 
of  New  Jersey.  As  township  planner  since 
1961,  he  has  been  responsible  for  mapping 
out  the  orderly  growth  of  one  of  the  most  rap- 
idly growing  and  complex  areas  of  our  coun- 
try, integrating  residential,  industrial,  commer- 
cial, school  and  recreational  development. 
Wayne's  ability  to  make  this  transition  effec- 
tively during  the  past  three  decades  is  a 
strong  testament  to  Donald  W.  Giles'  unique 
ability  and  strong  dedication. 

Don  Giles  was  born  in  Brooklyn,  NY,  and 
moved  to  Summit,  NJ,  at  age  8.  He  attended 
Summit  High  School,  served  in  the  U.S.  Navy 
and  then  entered  Worcester  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute, where  he  received  his  degree  in  civil  en- 
gineenng  in  1950.  He  began  learning  his  trade 
during  the  decade  from  1951  to  1961  as  an 
assistant  planner  with  a  pnvate  consultant  firm 
in  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  1961  Don  Giles  was  ap- 
pointed by  Wayne  Township  Mayor  Richard  P. 
Browne  as  the  municipality's  first  township 
planner.  He  has  performed  so  well  in  that  ca- 
pacity that  he  has  been  reappointed  every  4 
years,  serving  a  total  of  seven  terms. 

Among  his  many  outstanding  accomplish- 
ments, Donald  W.  Giles  was  instrumental  in 
acquinng  State  and  Federal  funding  for  open 
land  within  the  township,  as  well  as  getting 
developers  of  major  subdivisions  to  donate 
land  for  Wayne's  2,588  acres  of  reserved  par- 
cels of  parkland.  He  also  obtained  funding 
that  enabled  the  township  to  purchase  the 
estate  home  of  noted  writer  Albert  Payson 
Terhune,  the  author  of  the  "Lassie"  series. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Donald  W.  Giles  was  also  in- 
strumental in  the  establishment  of  the  Route 
23  urban  renewal  area  located  In  the  moun- 
tain view  section  of  Wayne,  and  he  helped  to 
establish  the  mountain  view  restoration  project 
and  to  acquire  State  funding  for  it.  In  addition, 
under  Don  Giles'  tenure,  Wayne's  first  shop- 
ping center,  the  Preakness  Shopping  Center, 
was  developed  in  1962,  and  the  Rouse  Co.  of 
Maryland  selected  Wayne  as  the  site  for  its 
shopping  mall  which  in  1966  was  considered 
to  be  the  world's  largest  regional  shopping 
mall  consisting  of  more  than  105  acres. 

One  of  the  most  outstanding  experts  in  the 
field  of  planning,  Donald  W.  Giles  was  instru- 
mental in  establishing  Wayne  Township's 
master  plans,  the  official  map  of  parks  in  1 963 
and  the  official  map  of  the  township  establish- 
ing present  and  proposed  future  growth  of  the 
municipality. 

In  1982  Don  Giles'  work  was  recognized  by 
New  Jersey  Gov.  Thomas  Kean,  who  appoint- 
ed him  as  a  member  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Board  of  Professional  Planners  Licensing 
Board,  on  which  he  is  serving  his  second  4- 
year  term.   In  addition,   Donald  W.   Giles  is 
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highly  active  in  the  New  Providence  Presbyte- 
rian Church,  to  which  he  and  his  wife  have  be- 
longed for  32  years  and  where  he  is  in  charge 
of  recordkeeping  and  accounting. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to 
present  a  brief  profile  of  a  truly  outstanding  in- 
dividual and  public  servant  who  has  used  his 
considerable  skills  to  help  guide  the  planning 
for  the  township  of  Wayne,  NJ,  thereby 
making  it  the  fine  place  to  live  that  it  is  today. 
It  is  with  great  pride  then,  l^r.  Speaker,  that  I 
invite  you  and  our  colleagues  to  join  me  in  sa- 
luting a  great  individual  and  great  American 
who  has  truly  made  his  community,  State,  and 
Nation  a  better  place  to  live,  Donald  W.  Giles, 
township  planner  of  Wayne,  NJ. 


ANNUAL  SURVEY 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  8,  1989 
Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
year  since  I  first  entered  the  Congress  in 
1965,  I  have  surveyed  the  views  of  my  con- 
stituents on  a  wide  range  of  national  issues. 
This  year's  survey,  the  25th  I  have  conducted, 
received  a  tremendous  response.  Approxi- 
mately 12,000  people  answered  the  survey, 
which  asked  13  yes/ no  questions  and  also 
asked  each  individual  to  list  the  activities  of 
the  Federal  Government  which  should  receive 
an  increase  or  a  reduction  in  funding. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
share  the  responses  of  my  constituents  in  the 
15th  Congressional  District  of  Michigan  with 
my  colleagues.  The  20  communities  that  make 
up  the  15th  Congressional  Distnct  are  Augus- 
ta Township,  Belleville,  Canton  Township, 
Dearborn  Heights,  Garden  City,  Huron  Town- 
ship, Livonia,  Milan,  Romulus,  Saline,  South- 
gate,  Sumpter  Township,  Superior  Township, 
Taylor,  Van  Buren  Township,  Wayne,  West- 
land,  York  Township,  Ypsilanti,  and  Ypsilanti 
Township. 

Both  in  this  year's  survey  and  last  year's, 
housing  program  were  among  those  most  fre- 
quently named  as  deserving  more  Federal  aid. 
To  test  the  depth  of  my  constituents'  support 
for  such  aid,  I  asked  them  whether  they  would 
be  willing  to  pay  SI 00  a  year  more  in  Federal 
taxes  to  address  the  problems  of  the  home- 
less. A  surprisingly  large  number,  36  percent, 
said  "yes."  A  tax  increase  of  that  size  would 
support  a  $10  billion  increase  in  what  is  cur- 
rently a  $550  million  program  of  assistance. 

I  also  asked  whether  my  constituents  sup- 
port establishment  of  a  National  Housing 
Trust  to  provide  $2  billion  a  year  in  subsidized 
low-interest-rate  mortgages  to  help  renters 
buy  their  first  home.  Fifty-three  percent  said 
Congress  should  enact  such  an  initiative. 

The  survey's  two  questions  relating  to  for- 
eign trade  provoked  one-sided  responses. 
Seventy-nine  percent  favor  extending  the 
President's  authority  to  negotiate  voluntary  re- 
straint agreements  [VRA's]  with  foreign  steel 
producers  for  another  5  years.  The  VRA's 
have  helped  reduce  steel  imports  to  less  than 
20  percent  of  the  U.S.  market,  down  from  30 
percent  in  1984. 

An  even  greater  majority  opposes  President 
Bush's  deal  to  transfer  F-16  technology  to 
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Japan  for  coproduction  of  a  new  fighter  air- 
plane, the  FSX.  Eighty-three  percent  of  my 
constituents  want  Congress  to  block  the  li- 
censing agreement  between  General  Dynam- 
ics and  Japan.  I  was  an  original  cosponsor  of 
the  House  resolution  to  disapprove  the  FSX 
deal.  Though  the  disapproval  resolution  was 
defeated  in  the  Senate.  I  intend  to  continue  to 
work  with  the  House  FSX  task  force  to  find  a 
way  to  block  or  limit  this  outrageous  giveaway 
of  American  technology. 

As  it  usually  is  among  the  people  of  the 
15th  District,  defense  spending  was  singled 
out  as  the  area  where  the  Federal  budget 
most  needs  reduction.  What  I  found  surpris- 
ing, however,  was  the  fact  that  nuclear  weap- 
ons programs  were  identified  as  a  high  pnority 
for  budget  cuts  even  apart  from  the  general 
category  of  defense. 

My  constituents'  negative  feelings  about  nu- 
clear weapons  were  reflected  in  their  very 
strong  opposition  both  to  expansion  of  the  MX 
missile  program  and  to  deployment  of  the 
Midgetman  mobile  ICBM.  Seventy-six  percent 
oppose  spending  $5.4  billion  for  the  Rail  Gar- 
rison MX,  and  82  percent  oppose  the  more 
expensive  Midgetman  Program. 

Even  larger  majorities  favor  negotiations  of 
an  arms  control  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  Eighty-six  percent  of  my  constituents 
want  President  Bush  to  conclude  the  nuclear 
arms  reduction  treaty  that  President  Reagan 
initiated.  Eighty-three  percent  want  the  Presi- 
dent to  negotiate  even  deeper  cuts  than  the 
50-percent  reduction  in  nuclear  arsenals  that 
Reagan  and  Gorbachev  tentatively  agreed  to 
Despite  the  fact  that  our  national  unemploy- 
ment rate  has  fallen  below  5.5  percent,  con- 
cern about  job  loss  remains  high  in  my  con- 
gressional district.  A  substantial  majority 
favors  increasing  funding  for  the  Economic 
Dislocation  and  Worker  Adjustment  Assist- 
ance Act  [EDWAA]  to  $600  million  a  year, 
even  at  the  nsk  of  increasing  the  budget  defi- 
cit. 

EDWWA  provides  money  and  technical  as- 
sistance to  State  and  local  agencies  to  retrain 
and  help  reemploy  people  who  are  perma- 
nently laid  off.  When  a  business  shuts  down 
or  lays  off  50  or  more  workers,  it  is  required  to 
notify  the  Governor's  Office  of  Job  Training  60 
days  in  advance.  The  Job  Training  Office  then 
coordinates  the  delivery  of  financial  and  job 
counseling,  training,  and  placement  services, 
before  any  of  the  workers  is  actually  terminat- 
ed. 

Senator  Howard  Metzenbaum  and  I  have 
helped  lead  an  effort  to  add  resources  to  the 
Dislocated  Workers  Program.  The  fiscal  year 
1990  budget  resolution  calls  for  a  $200  million 
increase,  but  no  decision  has  been  made  yet 
by  the  Appropriations  Committees. 

My  constituents  feel  very  strongly  that  the 
Federal  minimum  wage  should  be  increased. 
Seventy-nine  percent  agreed  that  the  mini- 
mum should  be  raised  to  $4.65  by  January 
1992,  and  many  of  those  who  opposed  that 
increase  did  so  because  it  was  not  enough. 

Congress  has  passed  H.R.  2,  which  would 
raise  the  minimum  wage  to  $4.55  by  October 
1991,  but  President  Bush  says  he  intends  to 
veto  it.  I  intend  to  work  with  my  colleagues  to 
override  the  President's  veto  If  he  is  so  mean- 
spirited  as  to  cast  it. 
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1  asked  one  other  employment-related  ques- 
tion on  this  year's  survey— whether  Congress 
should  enact  the  Family  and  Medical  Leave 
Act,  H.R.  770.  H.R.  770  would  require  busi- 
nesses with  50  or  more  employees  to  provide 
up  to  10  weeks  of  unpaid  leave  to  employees 
who  request  it  after  the  birth  or  adoption  of  a 
child,  to  care  for  a  seriously  ill  child,  spouse, 
or  dependent  parent,  or  during  a  period  of 
medical  disability. 

Seventy-seven  percent  of  my  constituents 
said  they  want  Congress  to  enact  the  Family 
and  Medical  Leave  Act.  1  am  a  cosponsor  of 
H.R.  770,  have  voted  for  it  in  both  of  my  com- 
mittees this  year,  and  will  do  all  I  can  to  see 
that  it  becomes  law. 

For  the  first  time  ever,  the  environment  was 
named  as  my  constituents'  highest  priority  for 
Federal  action,  beating  out  drugs,  the  Federal 
deficit,  and  education  as  areas  needing  more 
attention.  I  was  especially  impressed  with  the 
strength  of  this  response  because  the  ques- 
tion assumed  that  tackling  this  problem  might 
require  an  increase  in  the  Federal  budget  defi- 
cit. 

I  believe  that  the  penis  of  global  warming, 
the  Exxon  Valdez  disaster,  and  the  solid 
waste  and  toxic  waste  disposal  crisis  have 
made  my  constituents  more  aware  than  ever 
of  the  fragility  of  the  environment.  They  are 
willing  to  take  radical  steps  to  protect  the  en- 
vironment. And  they  are  willing  to  pay  to  ac- 
complish this  important  goal. 

Ninety-three  percent  favor  a  law  that  would 
require  the  States  to  implement  recycling  pro- 
grams that  would  increase  the  proportion  of 
garbage  that  is  recycled  to  25  percent. 

Ninety-seven  percent  want  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  encourage  the  development  of 
markets  for  degradable  plastics. 

And  69  percent  of  my  constituents  want  the 
Federal  Government  to  provide  money  to  pro- 
mote waste  reduction  techniques  by  industry. 
The  101st  Congress  will  consider  several 
proposals  to  investigate  methods  by  which  the 
Federal  Government  can  encourage  business- 
es to  reduce  the  amount  of  waste  generated 
during  the  production  process  and  to  create 
products  that  can  be  recycled.  1  am  a  cospon- 
sor of  H.R.  1457,  the  Waste  Reduction  Act, 
which  seeks  to  encourage  the  voluntary  re- 
duction of  hazardous  wastes  created  during 
the  manufacturing  process.  Among  other 
things,  the  bill  would  provide  matching  grants 
to  States  to  provide  on-site  technical  assist- 
ance to  small-  and  medium-sized  businesses 
to  enable  them  to  identify  and  implement  ap- 
propriate waste  reduction  practices. 

1  am  also  a  cosponsor  of  H.R.  500,  the  Re- 
cyclable Materials  Science  and  Technology 
Development  Act,  to  promote  a  public -private 
sector  effort  to  develop  recycling  technologies 
and  open  new  markets  for  recyclable  con- 
sumer products. 

As  in  past  years,  my  constituents  identified 
defense  spending  and  foreign  aid  as  the  areas 
where  they  would  like  to  see  Government 
spending  reduced.  Welfare  was  a  distant  third, 
perhaps  because  people  are  waiting  to  see 
whether  last  year's  welfare  reform  bill,  whose 
JOBS  Program  will  be  phased  in  over  the  next 
3  years,  will  be  successful  in  moving  welfare 
mothers  off  the  rolls  and  into  productive  work. 
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Pentagon  programs  have  never  been  less 
popular  among  my  voters.  They  perceive  the 
costs  of  our  nuclear  weapons  program  to  be 
out  of  control  and  many  believe  that  waste, 
fraud,  and  abuse  are  endemic  in  the  Pentagon 
procurement  system.  As  far  as  I  can  tell,  they 
are  right. 

Nofthrup.  which  is  building  the  S500-$600 
million  B-2  Stealth  bomt)er,  has  a  sordid  track 
record.  The  Justice  Department  and  Congress 
are  investigating  allegations  that  Northrup  paid 
bribes  to  foreign  countries,  OSHA  is  investi- 
gating an  epidemic  of  occupational  disease 
among  its  workers,  and  the  company  has 
been  indicted  for  criminal  frdud  because  it  de- 
livered weapons  to  the  Air  Force  that  don't 
work.  This  history  has  led  to  my  cosponsor- 
ship  of  H.R.  1337.  which  would  force  the  Pen- 
tagon to  declassify  the  production  records, 
cost  accounting,  and  testing  of  the  B-2  (the 
most  expensive  planes  ever  built)  so  that  Con- 
gress and  the  General  Accounting  Office  will 
be  able  to  oversee  its  development  and  judge 
whether  the  B-2  should  be  canceled  or  pro- 
duced. 

As  I  said  at  the  outset,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  was 
very  pleased  by  the  overwhelming  response 
my  survey  generated.  This  annual  question- 
naire continues  to  t)e  a  valuable  learning  ex- 
perience for  my  constituents  and  for  me.  All 
who  resporxjed  have  my  heartfelt  thanks. 


A  VISIT  TO  WASHINGTON,  DC 
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has  refused  to  discuss  the  matter  with  any- 
body but  his  mother. 

Across  the  street  from  the  While  House 
some  boys  with  my  group  went  to  a  public 
underground  rest  room.  When  they  entered 
they  saw  a  bum  that  was  stark  naked  taking 
a  bath  in  a  sink.  One  boy  gave  the  bum 
$1.50  after  he  begged  for  a  handout.  The 
children  looked  out  of  our  chartered  bus 
and  saw  two  bums  fighting  over  a  park 
bench.  We  saw  a  bum  "high  as  a  kite"  on 
drugs  doing  a  wild  dance  in  the  middle  of 
the  street  directly  in  front  of  the  White 
House. 

Is  there  nothing  that  can  be  done?  The 
chief  of  police  of  Washington.  D.C.  seems  to 
feel  that  the  thing  to  do  is  let  the  drug  kill- 
ers kill  each  other  off  until  they  decide 
among  themselves  who  will  control  Wash- 
ington. 

I  intend  to  take  another  group  to  the  na- 
tions  capital  next  year  but  would  greatly 
appreciate  it  if  you  would  support  measures 
that  would  lead  to  the  cleaning  up  of  Wash- 
ington even  if  it  requires  calling  out  the  Ma- 
rines with  tanks  anf  flame  throwers. 
Sincerely. 

Kenneth  L.  Dodd. 

Buchanan.  GA. 


HON.  NEWT  GINGRICH 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  8,  1989 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  following 
is  a  letter  I  received  from  a  constituent  of 
mine,  Kenneth  Dodd.  His  account  of  the  expe- 
riences in  Washir>gton  with  a  tour  group  from 
Herscfiel  Jones  Junior  High  School  is  appall- 
ing. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  this  edi- 
torial and  realize  the  urgent  need  we  have  to 
clean  up  the  District  from  the  prevailing  crime 
and  drugs  that  are  present. 

The  letter  follows; 

Herschel  Jones  Jr.  High  School. 

Dallas.  GA.  March  28.  1989. 
Congressman  Newt  Gingrich. 
Carroll  County  Court  House. 
CarroUton.  GA. 

Dear  Congressman  Gingrich:  During  the 
week  of  19-25  March  1989  1  led  a  tour  group 
from  Herschel  Jones  Junior  High  School  of 
Dallas.  Georgia  to  Washington.  D.C.  We 
were  appalled  at  what  all  we  saw.  Bums 
were  laying  all  over  the  streets.  We  stayed 
in  the  Hotel  Harrington  and  several  eve- 
nings while  eating  supper  bums  would  come 
in  and  attempt  to  pan  handle  scraps  of  food 
off  the  plates  of  the  students.  One  evening  a 
bum  walked  into  the  hotel  dining  room  and 
picked  up  a  supper  plate  and  fork  of  a  stu- 
dent of  mine  and  walked  out  onto  the  street 
with  it  despite  there  being  a  guard  on  duty 
in  the  lobby. 

One  evening  a  13-year-old  student  of  mine 
looked  out  of  his  fifth  story  hotel  room 
window  and  witnessed  a  murder  in  the  alley. 
He  saw  a  thug  lunge  for  a  bum  with  a  knife 
and  stab  the  victim  to  death.  His  mother 
was  upset  as  she  told  me  about  it.  The  tray 


JENNIFER  CABRAL. 
OUTSTANDING  STUDENT 


HON.  RONALD  K.  MACHTLEY 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  8.  1989 

Mr.  MACHTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  dis- 
tinct pleasure  to  congratulate  Jennifer  Cabral. 
of  Bnstol,  Rl,  this  year's  recipient  of  the  first 
annual  Ronald  K.  Machtley  Award  for  Our 
Lady  of  Fatima  High  School  m  Warren,  Rl. 

This  award  is  presented  to  the  student, 
chosen  by  Our  Lady  of  Fatima  High  School, 
who  demonstrates  a  mature  blend  of  academ- 
ic achievement,  community  involvement,  and 
leadership  qualities. 

Jennifer  has  clearly  met  this  critena  by 
being  a  member  of  the  National  Honor  Society 
for  2  years.  She  has  also  been  very  active 
within  student  government  as  a  class  officer, 
student  council  member,  and  president  of  the 
student  council  her  senior  year.  In  addition  to 
being  coeditor  of  the  school  yearbook,  she 
has  been  a  committed  member  of  the  pro-life 
club,  the  drama,  chorus,  and  the  dance  club. 
Outside  of  school,  she  has  been  a  camp 
counselor  for  Sisters  of  St.  Dorothy  Camp. 

I  commend  Jennifer  for  her  achievements 
and  wish  her  all  the  best  in  her  future  endeav- 
ors. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  WORKERS 
POLITICAL  RIGHTS  ACT 


HON.  TOM  DeUY 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  8,  1989 

Mr.  DeLA'V.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  bill  I  believe  reaffirms  the  very  basic 
personal  rights  of  every  American  worker  in 
our  Nation,  including  the  right  to  choice,  free- 
dom of  speech  and  association,  and  the  basic 
right  to  know. 


June  8,  1989 

As  we  have  spent  nearly  the  first  6  months 
of  the  101st  Congress  fighting  off  accusation 
after  accusation  of  ethics  violations,  the  very 
name  of  our  Congress  has  been  smeared 
almost  daily.  Little  attention  has  been  paid  to 
the  people  we  were  sent  here  to  represent— 
the  American  worker. 

It  IS  high  time  to  recognize  that  the  Amen- 
can  public  is  clearly  crying  out  for  ethics 
reform.  And  campaign  and  election  ethics 
reform  is  at  the  top  of  the  list.  We  need  to 
ensure  that  workers  in  this  country  get  the 
representation  of  their  choice.  We  need  to 
ensure  that  workers  are  afforded  their  basic 
right  to  choose  what  political  causes  and  can- 
didates they  wish  to  support.  And  we  need  to 
restore  faith  in  the  Congress  and  the  Ameri- 
can democratic  process  for  which  our  citizens 
and  others  were  willing  to  defend  till  their 
death. 

My  legislation  seeks  to  protect  our  workers' 
rights  by  stopping  the  common  practice  of 
forcing  workers  to  contribute  to  political 
causes  they  do  not  support. 

Unfortunately,  the  practice  of  forced  dues 
politics,  while  slowed,  still  continues. 

Overall,  $9.4  billion  (1982  figures)  went  to 
U.S.  labor  unions.  Of  that  amount,  an  estimat- 
ed $355  million— money  that  came  from  the 
pockets  of  more  than  17,200,000  hard-work- 
ing, union  dues-paying  members— was  spent 
last  year  by  union  management  on  unreported 
political  activities.  I  feel  safe  in  saying  that  a 
vast  majority  of  the  millions  of  union  members 
in  this  country  have  no  idea  how  those  politi- 
cal moneys  were  spent. 

Our  workers  are  entitled  to  know  how  their 
money  is  being  spent  and  they  have  the  right 
to  choose  what  political  activities  they  want  to 
support  or  oppose. 

Instead,  millions  of  American  workers  have 
long  been  forced  to  contribute  money  through 
their  union  dues  to  causes  they  do  not  sup- 
port. In  addition,  workers'  money  Is  being 
spent  to  lobby  for  causes  unrelated  to  a 
union's  duty  of  fair  representation. 

I'll  give  an  example.  Texas,  as  many  of  you 
may  know,  is  in  general  opposed  to  gun  con- 
trol. I  know  workers  in  my  district  would  be 
outraged  if  they  realized  that  their  union  dues 
support  extensive  lobbying  for  gun  control  and 
welfare  programs— and  other  legislation  they 
may  oppose,  like  tax  increases,  opposing  a 
balanced  budget,  and  weakening  the  defense 
of  our  Nation. 

When  deciding  the  case  that  is  the  basis  for 
this  legislation:  Beck  versus  Communication 
Workers  of  America,  the  Supreme  Court 
stated  that  "Congress  authorized  compulsory 
unionism  only  to  the  extent  necessary  to 
ensure  that  those  who  enjoy  union-negotiated 
benefits  contribute  to  their  cause." 

I  agree. 

While  I  recognize  no  one  should  get  a  free 
ride  and  benefit  from  labor  management's  bar- 
gaining representation  by  not  paying  their  fair 
share  of  union  dues,  I  also  very  strongly  be- 
lieve that  union  members  paying  either  union 
dues  or  the  substitute  agency  fees  should 
have  the  right  if  they  so  choose  to  pay  only 
that  portion  of  the  dues  that  pertains  to  collec- 
tive bargaining— and  not  to  political  causes 
they  do  not  support. 
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John  Hurley  along  with  Harry  Beck  and  sev- 
eral others  of  his  coworkers  objected  to  what 
they  believed  to  be  a  misuse  of  their  funds. 
After  discovering  they  were  unable  to  stop 
these  expenditures  through  internal  union  pro- 
cedures, they  resigned  from  the  union.  When 
forced  to  pay  the  compulsory  agency  fee  in- 
stead of  dues,  they  found  that  their  hard- 
earned  money  was  still  being  spent  on  activi- 
ties unrelated  to  collective  bargaining  activi- 
ties. In  1976,  they  decided  to  sue  for  their 
rights,  their  beliefs,  and  their  freedom  of 
speech  and  choice. 

Twelve  years  and  $700,000  later,  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  concluded  the  workers  were 
right.  The  Court  determined  that  only  21  per- 
cent of  their  compulsory  fees  were  used  for 
collective  bargaining  activities  and  that  they 
were  entitled  to  be  reimbursed  for  the  nearly 
80  percent  of  their  fees  that  was  spent  on  po- 
litical and  other  activities. 

While  the  Court  ruled  that  labor  union  mem- 
bers may  demand  a  rebate  of  that  part  of  their 
compulsory  dues  not  used  to  negotiate  and 
maintain  their  contracts,  the  problem  today  is 
that  individual  members  of  unions  must  ask 
for  their  dues  back  and  sue  in  court.  This  is 
expensive,  it  makes  it  very  difficult  for  mem- 
bers to  secure  their  rights,  and  members  are 
often  intimidated. 

Clearly,  this  is  wrong.  American  workers 
should  not  be  put  through  the  wringer  to  find 
out  how  their  hard-earned  money  is  spent. 

My  bill  would  help  workers  cut  through  this 
red  rape  and  afford  them  the  right  to  know 
how  much  of  their  dues  is  being  spent  dutifully 
on  collective  bargaining  matters  and  how 
much  is  spent  on  political  and  other  activi- 
ties—without having  to  file  suit  and  wait  years 
for  the  outcome. 

While  contributing  to  candidates  and  politi- 
cal causes  that  are  in  line  with  one's  own  be- 
liefs is  truly  a  basic  American  right,  such  politi- 
cal contributions  should  be  voluntary. 

We  should  elect  our  representatives,  pass 
certain  legislation,  improve  existing  laws,  and 
support  various  political  causes  the  democrat- 
ic way— not  the  dictatorial  way. 
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responded  enthusiastically  to  these  innovative 
and  exciting  parties. 

In  addition  to  providing  a  night  to  remember 
for  these  young  people,  these  parties  also 
send  a  powerful  message  to  our  young  stu- 
dents that  drugs  and  alcohol  are  not  neces- 
sary to  have  fun. 

I  believe  this  kind  of  community  response  to 
an  urgent  problem  deserves  the  commenda- 
tion of  everyone.  My  congratulations  to  every- 
one involved  in  it. 


FRIDAY  NIGHT  ALIVE 


HON.  BARBARA  BOXER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOtrSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  8,  1989 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  salute 
a  courageous  and  forward-looking  group  in 
the  county  of  Marin  called  "Friday  Night 
Alive."  This  group  was  formed  with  the  goal  of 
reducing  teenage  alcohol  and  drug-related 
automobile  crashes.  At  this  time  of  year,  their 
Safe  Graduation  Committee  issues  proclama- 
tions, holds  community  meetings  and  enlists 
the  aid  of  the  student  bodies  and  the  commu- 
nity to  make  sure  that  high  school  graduation 
night  does  not  turn  into  a  night  of  tragedy  for 
our  young  people  and  their  family  and  friends. 

There  is  a  growing  awareness  of  the  seri- 
ousness of  drug  and  alcohol  problems  among 
youth  in  this  country.  The  efforts  of  this  group 
and  the  community  to  organize  alcohol  and 
drug-free  graduation  night  dances  and  parties 
have  been  a  huge  success.  Graduates  have 


H.R.  1502 


HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  8,  1989 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  1502,  the 
District  of  Columbia  Police  Authorization  and 
Expansion  Act  of  1989,  is  a  bill  to  authorize 
the  appropriation  of  funds  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  additional  officers  and  members 
of  the  Metropolitan  Police  Department  of  the 
Distnct  of  Columbia.  In  addition,  H.R.  1502  as 
amended,  resolves  the  historic  preservation 
problem  and  allows  the  construction  of  an 
800-bed  prison  facility  to  proceed.  Also,  it 
calls  for  the  implementation  of  a  community 
based  policing  system.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R. 
1 502  as  amended,  is  the  result  of  a  bipartisan 
compromise  worked  out  between  this  Member 
and  the  distinguished  ranking  Republican 
member  of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Honorable  Stan  Parris  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  think  of  no  other  issue 
that  grips  the  heart  of  America,  than  does  the 
sale  and  use  of  illegal  drugs.  Although  some 
might  believe  differently,  no  section  of  our 
country  has  been  or  is  immune  from  this 
scourge.  From  tiny  farm  communities  to  big 
cities  like  Los  Angeles,  Miami,  Phoenix,  Phila- 
delphia, Dallas,  and  Washington,  DC,  young 
men  and  women  are  being  destroyed  by  the 
use  and  sale  of  drugs.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  don't 
think  it  would  be  too  far  afield  to  say  that 
almost  every  Member  of  this  body  knows 
someone  in  their  respective  distnct  that  is  di- 
rectly affected  by  drugs.  It  is  truly  a  national 
problem,  one  that  reflects  a  deeper  more  in- 
sidious change  in  the  fabnc  and  makeup  of 
our  country's  values. 

Here  in  the  National  Capital  region  we  have 
witnessed  an  onslaught  of  death  and  dying 
that  is  both  staggering  in  proportions  and  of 
sobering  consequence.  The  young  men  and 
women  who  have  perished  as  the  result  of 
drug-related  violence  were  the  children  of  our 
future.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  subcommittee 
markup  session  of  H.R.  1502,  the  distin- 
guished Member  from  the  District  of  Columbia 
spoke  of  the  personal  side  of  the  drug  tragedy 
in  his  opening  remarks,  a  portion  of  which  1 
enter  into  the  Record  at  this  time: 

We  have  been  led  to  believe  by  some 
people  that  someone  killed  while  selling 
drugs  is  somehow  a  non-person  with  no  ties 
to  the  local  community,  simply  another 
number  on  a  long  list  of  numbers  recorded 
at  our  city's  coroner's  office.  Surely  this 
belief  cannot  be  true. 

Each  time  a  young  man  dies,  no  matter 
what  the  reason,  his  death  directly  and  pro- 
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foundly  effects  his  mother,  his  father,  his 
sisters,  his  brothers,  and  other  relatives  and 
friends.  To  believe  otherwise  is  to  ignore  the 
outpouring  of  emotion  that  is  expressed  at 
funerals  recorded  by  the  media  for  all  of  us 
to  see.  Mothers  ar»:^  weeping  because  their 
children  are  dying.  That  child  has  a  name 
and  an  age  and  a  place  at  the  supper  table 
and  a  bedroom  of  their  own  or  a  bed  in  a 
room  shared  by  other  brothers  and  sisters. 
His  mother  comforted  him  when  he  was  a 
little  child  and  watched  him  as  he  played 
games  with  other  children  and  suddenly  be- 
cause of  a  violence  that  she  cannot  under- 
stand, no  matter  who  tries  to  explain  it  to 
her,  that  son.  that  one  lime  child  of  hope  is 
gone  and  she  weeps  from  deep  within  her- 
self. And  only  the  most  callous  among  us  do 
not  weep  with  her. 

So  I  know  we  are  all  deeply  concerned 
about  the  drug  dealing  violence  in  our  Na- 
tion's Capital  and  I  welcome  the  concern  of 
Members  of  Congress,  some  of  whom  live 
here  and  all  of  whom  work  here  in  coming 
to  grips  with  this  plague. 

And  if  we  can't  win  the  war  on  drugs  in 
our  Nation's  Capital  with  all  of  us  here  as 
partners  in  this  effort,  we  can't  win  it  any- 
where. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  full  cooperation  with  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Virginia,  the  ranking 
Republican  member  of  the  Distnct  of  Colum- 
bia Committee,  I  will  move  that  H.R.  1502  as 
amended,  be  brought  under  suspension  on 
Tuesday,  June  13,  1989.  H.R.  1502  as 
amended,  is  the  first  phase  of  a  four  part  plan 
to  confront  the  drug  plague  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  It  will  provide  additional  needed 
funding  over  a  5-year  period  to  hire  700  addi- 
tional law  enforcement  officers  as  well  as 
overcoming  obstacles  that  have  prevented  the 
construction  on  a  new  800  bed  prison  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  It  takes  18  months  to  2 
years  to  train  police  officers  during  which  time 
I  will  propose  the  additional  steps  needed  to 
complete  a  comprehensrve  attack  on  the  drug 
problem. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  on  tjoth  sides  of  the 
aisle  to  vote  in  favor  of  passage  of  H.R.  1502 
as  amended. 


GUARANTEEING  ADEQUATE 

STAFFING    FOR    SOCIAL    SECU- 
RITY OFFICES 


HON.  CLAUDINE  SCHNEIDER 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  8,  1989 

Ms.  SCHNEIDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  1  am 
introducing  legislation  that  directs  the  General 
Accounting  Office  to  investigate  the  impact  of 
staffing  cutbacks  at  Social  Security  field  of- 
fices and  the  institution  of  a  1-800  telephone 
line.  This  bill  will  also  implement  a  moratorium 
on  further  loss  of  personnel  until  the  impact 
on  those  most  vulnerable,  namely  the  frail  el- 
derly, individuals  with  disabilities,  and  those 
with  special  needs,  can  be  assessed  by  GAO. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  month  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Aging  held  hearings  on  this  very  topic 
in  my  district  and  witness  after  witness  told  of 
the  detrimental  effects  of  this  so-called  down 
sizing.  We  heard  from  elderly  who  were 
unable  to  access  Social  Security  for  even  the 
most    basic    information.    Frail    elderly    and 
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people  with  disabilities  were  asked  to  wait  lit- 
erally hours  in  line  only  to  be  told  that  there 
was  no  one  to  help  them.  Witnesses  provided 
documented  cases  of  staff  providing  incorrect 
information  at  the  newly  implemented  1-800 
teleservice  centers.  It  is  clear  to  me  that  we 
need  to  take  a  good  hard  look  at  the  overall 
impact  of  down  sizing  before  we  leap  into  a 
system  that  will  insure  only  that  the  most  vul- 
nerable suffer  the  most. 

Creating  a  system  that  is  efficient  for  people 
as  well  as  for  the  Government  is  critical,  but  it 
would  appear  that  to  date  the  vigorous  efforts 
at  down  sizing  has  only  served  some  agency 
officials'  needs.  The  impact  on  those  whose 
very  existence  depends  upon  Social  Security 
has  been  ignored  long  enough.  We  simply 
can't  expect  people  to  wait  months  for  bene- 
fits, t>ecause  we  don't  have  the  staffing  to  get 
the  claims  done.  We  can't  turn  our  backs  on 
those  who  are  hearing  impaired  or  unable  to 
communicate.  We  can't  expect  that  simply  be- 
cause the  Social  Security  Administration  has 
devised  a  plan  the  frail,  the  sick  elderly,  and 
people  with  physical  and  mental  impairments 
will  suddenly  be  able  to  pick  up  a  telephone, 
dial  a  number  several  States  away,  and  if  they 
are  lucky  enough  to  get  through,  articulate 
their  needs.  With  the  system  as  it  currently 
exists,  we  can't  even  guarantee  that  if  they  do 
get  to  speak  with  someone,  they  will  get  accu- 
rate information! 

I  was  also  shocked  to  learn  in  the  course  of 
the  hearing  that  an  estimated  37  to  50  per- 
cent of  the  very  poorest  of  Social  Security  re- 
cipients are  not  even  aware  that  the  SSI  pro- 
grams exists  to  serve  their  needs  Further  re- 
duction in  staffing  in  the  field  offices  will  cer- 
tainly make  access  and  information  about  this 
program  |ust  that  more  elusive  Remember. 
this  is  not  a  welfare  benefit,  rather  it  is  an  en- 
titlement for  those  elderly  with  the  very  lowest 
income.  I  cannot  believe  that  a  program  that 
allows  poor  elderly  to  remain  in  dire  poverty 
simply  t>ecause  of  lack  of  information  is  work- 
ing effectively  to  meet  the  needs  of  its  benefi- 
ciaries. Even  one  elderly  person  living  below 
the  poverty  line  because  he  or  she  doesn't 
know  about  an  entitlement,  is  needless  human 
suffering 

I  fear  that  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion's plan  has  lost  sight  of  the  very  popula- 
tion It  was  set  up  to  serve.  Very  simply,  my 
legislation  seeks  to  refocus  attention  on  the 
need  to  provide  service  to  social  security  re 
cipients.  Specifically,  this  bill: 

Requires  that  GAO  conduct  a  study  to  dc 
termine  the  impact  of  proposed  staffing 
changes  on  beneficiaries,  and  particularly 
those  with  special  needs: 

Calls  for  a  moratorium  on  staffing  cuts  until 
the  study  can  be  completed: 

Allows  local  offices  to  maintain  current 
staffing  levels  if  they  lose  employees  to  attri- 
tion while  the  study  is  t)eing  undertaken: 

Requires  SSA  to  provide  a  protective  ac- 
countability for  communication. 

This  final  requirement  insures  that  people 
inquinng  about  their  Social  Secunty  benefits 
are  given  accurate  information  by  Social  Se- 
cunty Administration  employees  and  that 
records  are  kept  of  the  inquines  and  the  an- 
swers provided. 
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I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  bill. 
Social  Security  beneficiaries  will  be  grateful  for 
your  cosponsorship. 


AMY  KATHLEEN  AHLBRECHT 
HONORED 


HON.  RONALD  K.  MACHTLEY 

OK  RHODE  ISLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  8.  1989 

Mr.  MACHTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  dis- 
tinct pleasure  to  congratulate  Amy  Kathleen 
Ahlbrecht,  of  Newport,  Rl,  this  year's  recipient 
of  the  first  annual  Ronald  K.  Machtley  Award 
for  Rogers  High  School  m  Newport,  Rl. 

This  award  is  presented  to  the  student, 
chosen  by  Rogers  High  School,  who  demon- 
strates a  mature  blend  of  academic  achieve- 
ment, community  involvement,  and  leadership 
qualities. 

Amy  has  clearly  met  this  criteria  by  being  a 
member  of  the  National  Honor  Society  and 
the  Rhode  Island  Honor  Society.  She  has 
been  very  active  in  her  school  and  community. 
As  a  junior,  she  was  secretary  of  the  student 
council  and  president  her  senior  year  She 
was  also  editor-in-chief  of  the  school  year- 
book her  senior  year  after  spending  3  years 
on  staff 

Amy's  interests  also  extend  beyond  the 
classroom.  She  was  a  student  representative 
to  the  Newport  School  Committee.  As  a 
member  of  the  Newport  Community  Task 
Force,  she  has  helped  to  fight  the  plaque  of 
drug  use  in  our  schools. 

I  commend  Amy  for  her  achievements  and 
wish  her  all  the  best  in  her  future  endeavors. 


CENTENNIAL  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
ACTUARIES 

HON.  ROD  CHANDLER 

OF  W.^SHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  8.  1989 

Mr  CHANDLER  Mr  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  congratulate  the  actuanal  professionals  in 
North  America  on  their  centennial  anniversary. 
Actuaries  from  Canada  and  the  United  States 
have  participated  in  a  year-long  series  of 
events  which  will  be  highlighted  by  a  3-day 
centennial  celebration  in  Washington,  DC. 
June  12  through  14. 

The  function  of  the  actuary  dates  back  to 
;he  18th  century  in  Europe  However,  it  was 
not  until  1889,  that  business  leaders  recog- 
nized the  role  of  the  actuary  as  a  profession 
by  establishing  the  Actuanal  Society  of  Amer- 
ica 

The  anniversary  program  is  coordinated  by 
a  consortium  of  five  leading  United  States  and 
Canadian  actuarial  groups  Their  goal  is  to 
educate  the  public  to  the  broadening  role  ac- 
tuaries play  in  business  and  public  policy  deci- 
sionmaking 

Many  people  do  not  realize  the  important 
role  actuaries  play  in  our  society.  Actuaries 
were  recently  rated  in  the  1988  Jobs  Rated 
Almanac  as  having  the  No  1  career.  In  brief, 
actuaries  are  responsible  for  making  sure  that 
all  the  financial  promises  made  by  insurance 
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companies,  pension  plans  and  government 
agencies  like  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion and  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs 
are  promises  kept.  Literally  every  person  who 
has  a  pension  or  retirement  plan,  and  health, 
life  property,  and  casualty  insurance  is  placing 
his  trust  in  an  actuary. 

Actuaries  use  statistical  and  economic  tech- 
niques to  evaluate  the  financial,  economic  and 
business  implications  of  future  events.  Actuar- 
ies represent  the  "brains  behind  the  busi- 
ness" and  are  responsible  for  the  financial 
solvency  of  a  company's  or  client's  projects, 
programs  and  investment  portfolios. 

The  consortium  is  represented  by  the  Amer- 
ican Academy  of  Actuanes,  the  Canadian  In- 
stitute of  Actuaries,  the  Casualty  Actuarial  So- 
ciety, the  Conference  of  Actuaries  in  Public 
Practice,  and  the  Society  of  Actuaries.  The 
more  than  13,000  actuaries  in  North  Amenca 
are  members  of  one  or  more  of  these  groups. 

The  centennial  celebration  will  feature  a 
keynote  address  by  Willard  Z.  Estey.  retired 
justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  and 
current  deputy  chairman  of  the  Central  Capital 
Corp. 

The  Washington  conference  also  features 
two  general  sessions  on  topics  such  as  asset 
allocation,  credit  nsks,  health  care  and  pen- 
sions, and  a  report  by  the  Task  Force  on  the 
Actuary  of  the  Future  to  be  released  at  a 
Washington  news  briefing.  The  report  focuses 
on  the  actuary's  rule  for  the  future,  including 
expansion  into  working  risks  in  inflation,  epide- 
mics, secunties  defaults,  and  political  change. 

To  further  emphasize  the  expanding  role  ac- 
tuaries will  play  as  North  America  enters  the 
21st  century,  the  consortium  is  sponsonng  a 
series  of  four  seminars,  called  Forecast  2000, 
which  will  deal  with  the  exciting  areas  in  which 
actuaries  are  practicing.  Each  seminar  will  in- 
volve a  panel  of  actuaries  expert  in  the  sub- 
ject matter  being  discussed  The  panelists  will 
discuss  the  changes  to  take  place  at  the  end 
of  the  20th  century  and  how  business  and 
government  should  prepare  for  them. 

The  Forecast  2000  seminars  will  focus  on 
long-term  care,  environmental  risks,  pension 
and  employee  benefits  and  asset  manage- 
ment and  investments 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  Members  to  join  me  in 
commending  the  actuarial  profession  in  North 
America  for  their  100th  anniversary  and  the 
fine  )ob  they  have  performed  since  the  18th 
century. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  MARCHING 
COBRAS 


HON.  ALAN  WHEAT 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  8.  1989 
Mr.  WHEAT  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great 
pride  that  I  nse  today  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  the  20th  anniversary  cele- 
bration of  a  Kansas  City  treasure,  the  March- 
ing Cobras. 

As  Kansas  City's  foremost  ambassadors  of 
good  will,  the  Marching  Cobras  have  traveled 
across  the  Nation  and  abroad  to  perform  their 
unique  routines  for  captivated  audiences. 
Their  routines  are  unique  because  the  March- 
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ing  Cobras  don't  just  march— they  dance, 
prance,  run,  jump,  and  wnggle  with  a  precision 
that  is  marvelous  to  behold.  While  some  refer 
to  the  Cobras  as  a  drill  team,  they  are  really  a 
dance  and  drill  team.  Or,  as  their  director 
says,  "The  Cobras  don't  march— they  per- 
form." 

Who  are  the  Cobras?  They  are  a  group  of 
150  talented  elementary  and  junior  high 
school  students  from  across  the  Greater 
Kansas  City  area  who  meet  strict  eligibility 
standards  of  good  conduct  and  scholastic 
achievement.  They  are  highly  motivated,  cre- 
ative young  people  who  work  hard  to  perfect 
their  routines  and  who  serve  as  role  models 
for  other  young  people  in  the  community. 
Above  all,  they  are  simply  great  entertainers. 
While  they  have  won  over  200  first  place 
awards  in  competition,  the  Cobras'  greatness 
is  reflected  in  the  stature  of  their  audiences. 
They  have  performed  three  times  at  the 
Cotton  Bowl  in  Dallas;  on  "Kidsworld,"  the  na- 
tionally syndicated  television  show  for  chil- 
dren; in  the  Fourth  of  July  parade  here  in 
Washington,  DC,  the  Freedom  Week  parade 
in  Philadelphia,  and  the  boardwalk  in  Atlantic 
City;  at  Disneyland  and  Knotts  Berry  Farm  in 
California;  in  Hollywood  in  a  TV  pilot  show; 
and  at  the  Carnival  of  Festivals  in  Nice, 
France,  where  they  won  three  first-place 
awards.  And  probably  their  biggest  thrill  was 
performing  in  a  very  special  garden— the  Rose 
Garden  of  the  White  House,  where  former 
President  Ronald  Reagan  enjoyed  a  uniquely 
American  performance. 

The  Marching  Cobras  are  the  product  of 
one  man's  concern  and  love  for  the  kids  in  his 
community.  Willie  Arthur  Smith  formed  the 
Cobras  in  1969  when  he  was  a  teacher  of 
seventh  and  eighth  grade  social  studies  at 
Lincoln  Academy  South.  The  formation  of  the 
Cobras  grew  out  of  his  conviction  that  the 
inner-city  children  he  taught  were  in  need  of  a 
constructive,  meaningful  social  activity  that 
would  keep  them  off  the  streets.  Twenty  years 
later,  Willie  Smith  has  nurtured  what  was  origi- 
nally 13  boys  performing  in  the  school  talent 
show  into  a  world-renown  performance  group 
that  has  touched  the  hearts  of  millions.  His  is 
an  accomplishment  that  deserves  the  highest 
praise  and  commendation. 

Rather  than  becoming  complacent  by  suc- 
cess, Willie  Smith  has  continued  to  focus  all 
his  efforts  on  the  Cobras.  He  still  requires  the 
daily  2-hour,  high-intensity  practices  which 
keep  the  Cobras  sharp  and  disciplined,  and 
the  children  respond  to  his  challenge.  Boys 
and  girls,  young  and  old.  he  exhorts  them  to 
hone  old  routines  while  creating  and  master- 
ing new  routines  for  the  future.  By  challenging 
them  to  always  do  better,  Willie  Smith  instills 
in  the  children  a  work  ethic  and  confidence  in 
one's  ability  that  serves  each  of  them  well  as 
they  grow  older.  As  such,  the  story  of  the 
Cobras  never  ends  with  their  latest  perform- 
ance—it is  retold  as  those  who  were  once 
Cobras  carry  the  values  they  have  learned 
into  adulthood. 

On  June  18,  the  Marching  Cobras  mark 
their  20th  anniversary  with  a  gala  celebration 
and  performance  at  Kansas  City's  Starlight 
Theatre.  It  will  be  a  special  evening  for  thou- 
sands of  Kansas  Citians  who  have  taken  the 
Cobras  to  heart,  for  the  Cobras  themselves, 
and  for  Willie  Smith.  It  is  a  pleasure  and  a 
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privilege  to  call  their  accomplishments  to  the 
attention  of  my  distinguished  colleagues,  and  I 
extend  my  congratulations  and  best  wishes  to 
the  Cobras  for  a  successful  celebration. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  COR- 
RECTIONAL EDUCATION  AS- 
SISTANCE ACT 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  8,  1989 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  rise  to 
introduce  a  bill  that  would  direct  sorely 
needed  funds  to  a  population  that,  without  as- 
sistance, will  continue  to  be  a  great  cost  and 
a  burden  on  society.  The  people  I  speak  of 
are  the  rising  population  of  unskilled,  incarcer- 
ated individuals  who,  without  help,  stand  to 
remain  dependent  on  society  for  most  of  their 
lives. 

We  have  a  huge  stake  m  our  inmate  popu- 
lation; 95  percent  of  all  offenders  leave  prison 
after  less  than  2  years.  After  hitting  the 
streets,  half  end  up  right  back  in  prison.  Our 
prisons  now  hold  a  record  580,000  people 
and  rising.  Another  275,000  are  in  jails  and 
83.000  children  are  in  juvenile  facilities. 

This  means  almost  a  million  people  are  im- 
prisoned today,  dwarfing  the  size  of  most 
American  cities.  If  we  include  parolees,  4  mil- 
lion people  are  under  correctional  supervision; 
4  million  and  nsing. 

One  out  of  every  thirty  adult  males  is  under 
some  type  of  correctional  supervision.  One  in 
twelve  black  males  in  their  twenties  are  incar- 
cerated. In  fact,  there  are  now  more  black 
males  in  prison  than  in  college  full  time.  With- 
out a  real  improvement  in  the  prospects  for 
rehabilitation,  we  are  in  danger  of  losing  a 
generation. 

To  look  for  a  cause,  we  only  need  examine 
a  profile  of  the  inmate  population.  Nearly  95 
percent  of  inmates  do  not  possess  the  basic 
skills  needed  for  the  most  menial  employ- 
ment. Ninety  percent  did  not  finish  high  school 
and  half  cannot  read  or  write. 

The  costs  of  the  revolving  crime-and-incar- 
ceratlon  door  are  staggering.  We  spend  up  to 
524,000  for  a  single  State  or  Federal  inmate 
each  year,  and  maximum  security  runs  as  high 
as  535,000. 

But  if  society's  goal  is  to  punish,  the  ques- 
tion is,  Who  is  punishing  whom?  We  are 
paying  a  massive  and  nsing  cost  in  crime  and 
incarceration.  By  overcrowding— by  incarcerat- 
ing without  rehabilitating— we  are  accessones 
to  the  high  recidivism  rates. 

The  most  practical  rehabilitative  tool  is  edu- 
cation. Education  socializes  and  provides  a 
positive  self-image.  Mere  confinement  without 
education  or  job  training  only  delays  the  time 
when  these  offenders  return  to  the  streets 
without  addressing  the  issues  which  caused 
them  to  break  the  law  initially. 

And  rehabilitation  is  less  expensive  than  in- 
carceration. It  costs  between  550.000  and 
5100,000  to  build  one  new  pnson  bed;  plus 
the  annual  520,000  to  535,000  to  feed  and 
house  an  inmate.  Tuition  at  the  most  prestigi- 
ous colleges  in  America  are  just  a  fraction  of 
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those  costs.  Yet  prisons  only  spend  7  percent 
of  their  budgets  on  education. 

Rather  than  simply  warehousing  offenders, 
we  must  try  to  replicate  successful  rehabilita- 
tion programs  at  the  State  level.  For  example, 
the  Berrien  County,  (Ml,)  Juvenile  Center  pro- 
vides a  full  range  of  educational  and  vocation- 
al programs  resulting  in  a  50-percent  success 
rate.  And  studies  have  shown  that  parole  fail- 
ure rates  decrease  by  more  than  33  percent 
for  participants  in  correctional  education  pro- 
grams. 

We  were  fortunate  enough  to  pass  my  cor- 
rectional education  bill  as  part  of  the  Omnibus 
Education  Bill  of  1987,  which  dedicated  10 
percent  of  all  adult  basic  education  funds  to 
prison  education.  It  has  provided  some  much 
needed  funds  to  the  Department  of  Education 
and  National  Institute  of  Corrections  for  edu- 
cation 

Unfortunately,  this  only  scratches  the  sur- 
face of  the  real  need.  We  can  look  to  Lorton, 
where  inmates  are  doing  little  more  than 
watching  TV  and  shooting  hoops.  The  level  of 
boredom  is  sinful  For  them,  and  thousands  of 
other  inmates,  pnson  is  little  more  than  a 
classroom  for  criminal  behavior,  and  the  entire 
idea  and  opportunity  for  rehabilitation  has 
been  ignored. 

So  I  am  again  introducing  legislation;  this 
time  to  infuse  550  million  into  pnson  educa- 
tion The  bill  would  establish  a  correctional 
education  office  within  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation to  grant  money  to  State  and  local  pro- 
viders and  community  based  organizations. 
These  are  the  people  who  can  provide  the 
best  examples  of  success  for  those  so  in 
need  of  examples. 

The  only  way  we  will  truly  mend  the  situa- 
tion IS  through  a  massive  investment  in  our 
youth — education,  employment  help,  aid  to 
children,  new  housing  stock.  If  we  find  our- 
selves unable  to  make  such  a  massive  com- 
mitment, the  least  we  can  do  is  direct  funds  to 
those  most  in  need,  to  free  pnson  inmates  of 
their  bonds  of  illiteracy  and  lack  of  employable 
skills  so  that  when  the  prison  doors  open, 
they  will  not  find  every  door  but  that  marked 
"crime"  closed  for  them. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  MARGARET 
•MAGGIE  "  SCHELEN 


HON.  VIC  FAZIO 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  8,  1989 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
salute  my  dear  friend  Margaret  "Maggie" 
Schelen  because  of  the  outstanding  contribu- 
tions she  has  made  to  the  community  and  the 
help  she  has  given  me  which  has  enhanced 
my  ability  to  serve  my  constituents. 

Maggie  was  born  in  Philadelphia  to  Charles 
and  Mary  Ring.  The  second  daughter  and 
third  child  of  Armenian  immigrants  who  came 
to  America  seeking  refuge  from  the  oppres- 
sion and  tyranny  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  The 
Ring  family  moved  to  California  when  Maggie 
was  2  months  old.  The  climate  was  more  like 
the  "old  country." 

Maggie's  parents  instilled  a  love  of  reading 
in  her.  Intellectual  stimulation  and  the  impor- 
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tance  of  challenging  the  injustice  of  society 
were  family  goals.  Charles  Ring  was  instru- 
mental in  starting  the  Ladies  Garment  Work- 
er's Union  in  Los  Angeles  in  the  1920's.  This 
union  was  one  of  the  more  progressive  of  the 
day,  fighting  for  decent  wages  and  better 
working  conditions.  They  attempted  to  elimi- 
nate ttie  infamous  sweatshops  wtiere  immi- 
grants wtK)  could  find  no  other  jobs  were 
forced  to  work. 

Maggie  attended  Los  Angeles  City  College 
wtiere  she  studied  to  become  a  dental  assist- 
ant. In  1941.  she  married  Robert  Edward 
Schelen.  The  Schelen  family  built  their  home 
in  Arcadia,  CA,  where  their  two  children  Deli- 
lah Ann  and  Robert  (Bob)  Charles  were  born 

While  taking  time  to  raise  her  children, 
Maggie  became  involved  in  many  local  organi- 
zations. She  was  a  Camp  Fire  Girl  mother. 
She  had  been  a  Camp  Fire  Girl  herself. 
Maggie  was  also  an  active  PTA  member 
Here's  a  typical  Maggie  story  At  one  point, 
PTA  memt)ers  told  her  that  she  could  not  ride 
her  bicycle  to  meetings.  They  suggested  that 
she  should  walk  or  dnve  t)ecause  they  felt  it 
was  not  dignified  to  ride  a  bicycle  to  meetings 
Maggie's  solution?  She  put  bells  on  her  bicy- 
cle to  announce  her  arrival 

As  a  PTA  member  she  suggested  several 
reforms  tor  the  schools.  She  profMDsed  that 
some  classes  be  geared  for  students  that 
might  not  be  able  to  or  have  the  inclination  to 
go  to  college.  This  was  a  daring  suggestion  at 
ttie  time  and  she  was  severely  chastised  for  it 
But  that's  Maggie,  always  forward  thinking, 
always  caring  about  others,  and  always  look- 
ing out  for  those  who  might  slip  through  the 
cracks. 

In  1960,  Maggie  t>egan  to  work  outside  of 
her  home  again.  She  worked  at  St.  Luke's 
Hospital  and  then  for  an  insurance  company. 
It  was  during  this  penod  that  the  late  Jess 
Unruh,  the  former  California  State  Treasurer 
and  Speaker  of  the  California  State  Assembly, 
would  ask  Maggie  to  work  for  him  because  he 
needed  someone  with  her  people  skills  in  his 
distnct  office. 

In  1965,  she  began  working  in  Unruh's  dis- 
trict office  There  she  served  as  the  constitu- 
ent relations  representative  and  on  her  own 
time  served  as  volunteer  coordinator  for  the 
Unruh  political  organization.  This  was  a 
master  stroke  and  it  was  here  that  Maggie 
found  her  true  calling.  One  year  later,  as  a 
CORO  Foundation  intern  I  was  assigned  to 
Unruh's  office.  This  is  where  I  met  my  surro- 
gate mother,  Maggie. 

In  1970,  Maggie  headed  the  Unruh  for  Gov- 
ernor volunteer  organization  The  next  year. 
she  accepted  a  position  with  then  Assembly- 
man DavHJ  Pierson  and  moved  to  Sacramento 
wtiere  st\e  has  resided  ever  since.  In  1973. 
she  was  asked  to  join  the  staff  at  majonty 
services.  Maggie  worked  there  for  12  years 
until  her  retirement  in  1985. 

Upon  her  "retirement,"  I  was  first  in  line  to 
ask  her  to  join  my  staff.  Rather  than  en|oy  her 
retirement  in  leisure,  she  spends  the  greater 
part  of  each  week  as  a  constituent  casework- 
er in  my  Sacramento  Distnct  Office.  In  the 
office,  Maggie  handles  some  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult cases,  working  with  the  Office  of  Person- 
nel Management  to  solve  the  problems  of  my 
constituents.  Nothing  can  get  by  Maggie:  one 
can  often  find  her  on  the  telephone,  insisting 
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that  our  constituents  be  treated  fairly.  She  is 
persistent  when  needed  so  that  people  no 
longer  feel  "wronged"  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. If  It  weren't  for  Maggie,  there  would  be 
some  very  unhappy  and  disgruntled  constitu- 
ents in  the  Fourth  Congressional  District. 

Everywhere  Maggie  goes,  she  either  has 
friends  or  makes  them  along  the  way.  Every 
time  Maggie  introduced  me  to  "someone  I 
needed  to  know,"  I  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  the 
respect  and  admiration  people  have  for  her. 

It's  hard  to  put  into  words  how  much  love 
and  dedication  Maggie  has  for  others.  If  there 
IS  ever  anything  Maggie  can  do  for  someone 
she  will  do  It.  gladly  and  without  expecting 
anything  in  return.  She  has  adopted  me  and 
many  others  as  her  own.  When  she  calls  you 
one  of  her  kids  she  really  means  it.  This 
means  that  she  will  help  you  out  in  any  way 
she  can,  watch  out  for  you,  and  tell  you  when 
you  get  out  of  line.  Being  part  of  Maggie's 
family  is  a  special  honor.  Maggie  is  a  special 
person.  Thank  you  Maggie  for  all  you  have 
done  and  all  you  will  do. 


JONATHAN  LEARY  HONORED 

HON.  RONALD  K.  MACHTLEY 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  8.  1989 

Mr  MACHTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  dis- 
tinct pleasure  to  congratulate  Jonathan  Leary. 
of  Barnngton.  Rl,  this  year's  recipient  of  the 
First  Annual  Ronald  K  Machtley  Award  for 
Barnngton  High  School  in  Barnngton,  Rl 

This  award  is  presented  to  the  student, 
chosen  by  Barnngton  High  School,  who  dem- 
onstrates a  mature  blend  of  academic 
achievement,  community  involvement,  and 
leadership  qualities. 

Jonathan  has  clearly  met  this  criteria  by 
graduating  first  in  his  class  and  earning  mem- 
bership in  the  National  Honor  Society  and 
Rhode  Island  Honor  Society  He  has  also  par- 
ticipated in  the  Rhode  Island  Academic  De- 
cathlon and  has  been  active  in  the  Math 
League.  Jonathans  extracurricular  activities 
include  being  on  the  Barnngton  hockey,  base- 
ball, and  cross-country  team  He  was  a  cocap- 
tain  of  the  hockey  team  this  past  year 

I  commend  Jonathan  for  his  achievement 
and  wish  him  all  the  best  in  his  future  endeav- 
ors 


STATEMENT  REGARDING  THE 
RECENT  ELECTIONS  IN  POLAND 

HON.  PETER  J.  VISCLOSKY 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  8,  1989 

Mr  VISCLOSKY.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
seen  a  tnumph  of  the  human  spirit  in  Poland 
this  week.  The  Polish  people  in  their  struggle 
for  basic  rights  and  democracy  have  dealt  an 
oppressive  Communist  regime  a  startling  blow 
Not  only  have  they  forced  a  multicandidate 
election,  but  they  have  sent  a  resounding 
message  to  the  world  by  overwhelmingly 
electing  Solidarity  candidates. 
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I  believe  that  Lech  Walesa  and  Solidarity 
deserve  praise  for  bringing  about  the  elec- 
tions. It  is  a  fundamental  step  in  the  journey 
toward  freedom.  Any  time  people  are  given 
the  opportunity  to  express  their  approval  or 
disapproval  of  a  candidate  or  government,  the 
ideals  of  democracy  are  reaffirmed  and 
strengthened. 

Solidarity's  success  is  so  overwhelming  that 
the  Communist  Party  is  suggesting  that  Soli- 
darity join  It  in  a  governing  coalition. 

While  unprecedented  in  the  Soviet  bloc. 
Solidanty  is  justly  wary  of  the  Communist 
Party's  sincerity  In  relinquishing  some  of  its 
power  so  easily.  Although  the  elections  were 
the  first  "free"  elections  in  Poland  since 
World  War  II.  the  Communist  Party  was  guar- 
anteed control  of  the  Parliament  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  government. 

Nevertheless,  this  is  another  step  toward  a 
freer  and  more  democratic  Poland. 

As  events  in  Poland  continue  to  unfold,  I 
believe  it's  appropriate  to  remember  two 
points  made  by  Abraham  Lincoln  that  are  es- 
pecially relevant  today.  First,  Lincoln  said  that 
the  ballot  is  stronger  than  the  bullet,  and 
second,  that  no  man  is  good  enough  to 
govern  another  person  without  the  other's 
consent. 

I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  use  the  tal- 
ents and  energy  that  have  made  this  House 
"the  fundamental  institution  of  democracy"  to 
counsel,  encourage,  and  support  those  who 
aspire  to  bnng  freedom  to  Poland. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  IMBT 
LABORATORIES 


HON.  DON  RIHER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  8.  1989 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Friday,  June  9, 
1989,  marks  a  unique  milestone  for  construc- 
tion and  engineenng  in  America.  This  day 
marks  the  dedication  of  the  Herbert  R.  Imbt 
Laboratones  at  Lehigh  University's  Advanced 
Technology  for  Large  Structural  Systems 
[ATLSS]  Center— the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation's only  research  center  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  large  structural  systems  research  for 
the  construction  industry. 

Mr  Speaker,  Imbt  Laboratories  at  the 
ATLSS  Center  has  drawn  attention  and  sup- 
port fiom  a  spectrum  of  people  from  my  con- 
gressional distnct  and  from  across  the  coun- 
try—educators, community  leaders,  govern- 
ment officials,  engineers,  and  contractors.  1 
want  to  especially  thank  Herbert  R.  Imbt,  the 
Nation  Science  Foundation,  and  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania  for  their  contributions 
and  foresight,  as  well  as  President  Peter 
Likins,  Chairman  Edward  Uhl,  the  trustees, 
and  the  faculty  of  Lehigh  for  their  support  of 
this  project. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  would  also  like  to  bnng  to 
your  attention  the  comments  of  Dr.  John 
Fisher,  who  is  a  friend  and  a  fellow  colleague 
from  Lehigh  University.  A  professor  of  civil  en- 
gineenng, and  the  director  of  the  ATLSS 
center.  Dr.  John  Fisher  has  said: 

That  the  laboratory  and  other  center  re- 
search will   lead  to  more  accurate  testing 
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and  to  development  of  a  more  comprehen- 
sive knowledge  base— something  the  U.S. 
construction  industry  needs  desperately  to 
halt  the  rapid  decay  of  the  Nations  infra- 
structure and  improve  its  competitiveness  in 
domestic  and  world  markets. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Herbert  R.  Imbt  Laborato- 
nes,  at  Lehigh  University,  is  the  largest  facility 
of  its  kind  in  the  world.  It  is  a  state-of-the  art, 
$7.5  million,  multidirectional  structural  testing 
laboratory  that  will  be  used  to  conduct  tests  of 
large  structural  systems  and  components  at 
their  actual  sizes,  rather  than  on  a  small 
scale.  The  laboratory  and  ATLSS  Center  will 
continue,  into  the  21st  century,  Lehigh's  tradi- 
tion of  pioneering  structures  research. 

Lehigh  University's  ATLSS  Center's  mam 
goal  is  to  advance  research  and  education 
that  will  help  make  large  structural  systems- 
bridge  spans,  skyscraper  sections,  and  off- 
shore oil  rigs— in  the  United  Stales  safer, 
more  reliable,  and  easier  to  maintain. 

Mr.  Speaker,  1  am  proud  to  have  the  Imbt 
Laboratories  and  ATLSS  Center  in  my  district 
I  am  proud  to  be  able  to  participate  in  the 
dedication,  and  I'm  glad  to  be  the  team  player 
in  Washington  that  helped  to  secure  initial 
Federal  support  I'm  sure  that  the  ATLSS 
Center— with  the  new  Imbt  Laboratories— will 
continue  its  unique,  pace-setting,  contnbutions 
to  the  health  and  well-being  of  our  Nation's 
vital  infrastructure. 
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prohibitions  are  included.  Experts  disagree  on 
the  applicability  of  FSX  technology  to  the 
manufacture  of  civilian  aircraft. 

However,  with  the  defeat  of  the  resolution 
of  disapproval  in  the  other  body,  this  amend- 
ment is  the  best  we  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives can  do  to  alter  the  FSX  agreement 
in  our  favor.  Future  administrations  will  need 
to  take  more  care  in  negotiating  deals  which 
provide  short-term  fixes  while  neglecting  long- 
term  damage  to  our  economy.  I  hope  that  this 
agreement  does  not  come  back  to  haunt  us. 


THE  FSX  AGREEMENT 
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HON.  MIKE  SYNAR 

OF  OKLAHOMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  8,  1989 

Mr.  SYNAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  I  voted 
for  a  substitute  amendment  by  Congressman 
Terry  Bruce  to  Senate  Joint  Resolution  113, 
the  resolution  on  the  FSX  fighter  plane  agree- 
ment between  the  United  States  and  Japan. 

The  amendment  will  tighten  up  the  FSX 
agreement  as  renegotiated  by  the  Bush  ad- 
ministration. The  amendment  puts  forth  two 
mandates  to  the  administration  as  it  negoti- 
ates the  terms  of  the  coproduction  memoran- 
dum of  understanding  [MOU]  with  the  Japa- 
nese. 

First,  it  requires  the  coproduction  agreement 
to  specify  that  the  United  States  receives  a  40 
percent  share  of  the  FSX  production  work. 
The  development  costs  of  the  F-16  have 
been  estimated  at  $7  billion.  Without  this  re- 
quirement, U.S.  industry  is  guaranteed  to  re- 
ceive only  $480  million  for  codevelopment. 
Given  our  $55  billion  trade  deiicit  with  the 
Japanese,  this  provision  is  a  crucial  one. 

Second,  the  Bruce  amendment  places  ex- 
press prohibitions  on  technology  transfer  relat- 
ing to  the  deal.  The  amendment  bans  the 
transfer  of  critical  engine  technology  that  have 
been  developed  by  U.S.  efforts  and  resources. 
It  also  prohibits  the  transfer,  sale,  or  retransfer 
of  the  FSX  technology  to  a  third  country. 

It's  clear  to  me  that,  without  the  safeguards 
in  the  Bruce  amendment,  the  FSX  agreement 
is  a  bad  one  for  the  United  States.  In  fact, 
given  Japan's  intention  to  become  competitive 
in  the  civilian  aircraft  industry,  the  deal  may 
hurt  the  United  States  even  if  a  40  percent 
production  guarantee  and  technology  transfer 


NINITA  V.  MARZETTA  RECEIVES 
A'WARD 


HON.  RONALD  K.  MACHTLEY 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  8,  1989 

Mr.  MACHTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  dis- 
tinct pleasure  to  congratulate  Ninita  V.  Mar- 
ietta, of  Middletown,  Rl,  this  year's  recipient 
of  the  First  Annual  Ronald  K.  Machtley  Award 
for  Middletown  High  School  in  Middletown,  Rl. 

This  award  is  presented  to  the  student, 
chosen  by  Middletown  High  School,  who  dem- 
onstrates a  mature  blend  of  academic 
achievement,  community  involvement,  and 
leadership  qualities. 

Ninita  has  clearly  met  this  criteria  by  being 
a  member  of  the  National  Honor  Society  and 
the  Spanish  Honor  Society.  She  was  president 
of  the  student  council  and  vice  president  of 
her  class.  She  has  also  been  very  active  on 
the  yearbook  and  as  a  member  of  the  home- 
coming committee.  Outside  of  the  school, 
Ninita  has  been  a  volunteer  at  the  physical 
therapy  department  at  Newport  Hospital. 

I  commend  Ninita  for  her  achievements  and 
wish  her  all  the  best  in  her  future  endeavors. 


A  THANK  YOU  FOR  DOROTHY 
BAILEY 


HON.  GLENN  POSHARD 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  8.  1989 

Mr.  POSHARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nse  today  to 
relate  some  bittersweet  news  to  the  Members 
of  Congress,  and  to  the  residents  of  southern 
Illinois  whom  I'm  privileged  to  represent. 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Bailey  is  someone  you  may 
not  know,  but  you  need  to  know  more  about. 
There  are  probably  Dorothy  Bailey's  in  every 
community  in  this  country,  and  she  and  those 
like  her  are  literally  the  lifeblood  that  keeps 
our  home  fires  burning  and  our  lives  more 
meaningful. 

Not  long  from  now,  Mrs.  Bailey  will  step 
down  from  her  position  as  executive  secretary 
for  the  United  Way  serving  the  Herrin.  IL  area. 
It  IS  an  understatement  to  say  she  will  be 
missed. 

Dorothy  moved  along  with  her  husband 
Gerald  from  her  native  St.  Louis  to  Herrin  in 
1956.  She  promptly  started  the  newcomers 
program,  and  it's  estimated  she's  helped  wel- 
come over  30,000  new  residents  to  Hernn 
since  then.  They  surely  knew  immediately  they 
had  at  least  one  good  friend  they  could  count 
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on  in  a  time  of  need.  In  1959,  community 
leaders  approached  her  to  seek  her  service 
on  behalf  of  the  Herrin  Area  United  Way.  The 
rest,  as  they  say,  is  history. 

In  30  years  of  distinguished  service,  Dorothy 
Bailey  has  never  once  failed  to  meet  the  fund- 
raising  goals  of  the  United  Way.  That's  30  for 
30,  a  batting  average  Stan  Musial  would  be 
proud  of,  and  a  record  that  puts  her  at  the 
very  top  of  United  Way  executives  in  the  State 
of  Illinois. 

In  that  time,  she's  raised  over  $1.2  million 
from  a  community  of  some  10,000  persons. 
They  gave  because  they  knew  she  would  be  a 
wise  steward  of  their  gifts,  and  the  record  of 
the  United  Way  shows  that  to  be  true. 

What  has  been  the  result  of  her  service  to 
the  people  of  Hernn,  IL?  Young  people  have 
enjoyed  the  opportunity  to  play  sports  and  re- 
alize the  potential  of  their  youth.  Scouting  has 
been  able  to  teach  the  principles  of  citizen- 
ship we  need  so  badly  to  hundreds  of  young- 
sters. Families  torn  apart  by  the  effects  of  do- 
mestic violence  have  held  her  helping  hand 
through  assistance  to  family  shelters.  Families 
equally  gripped  by  the  challenge  of  mental  ill- 
ness or  retardation  have  found  community 
support  available  by  United  Way  funding  of 
programs  that  come  to  their  rescue.  People 
with  no  place  to  live,  nothing  to  eat.  and  really 
nowhere  to  go  have  been  given  hope  by  the 
community  food  and  assistance  programs  her 
efforts  have  helped  support.  I  dare  say  it's 
doubtful  there's  anyone  in  the  Herrin  area  that 
hasn't  been  helped  in  some  way,  big  or  small, 
by  Dorothy's  desire  to  help  and  willingness  to 
lead. 

The  old  saying  goes,  if  you  want  something 
done,  you  ask  a  busy  person.  That  must  be 
true  in  this  case,  because  all  this  time,  Doro- 
thy and  Gerald  were  busy  raising  three  lovely 
children,  Beverly,  Susan,  and  Kay.  She's  also 
been  involved  actively  in  the  spmtual  well- 
being  of  her  community,  being  actively  in- 
volved in  the  First  United  Methodist  Church. 

I  said  the  news  is  bittersweet.  Bitter  be- 
cause we  will  miss  her  many  contributions  to 
the  community  But  sweet,  because  she  has 
promised  to  continue  her  volunteer  efforts  in  a 
number  of  ways,  and  because  she  now  has  a 
chance  to  enjoy  the  many  fruits  of  her  labor. 
We  know  many  people  like  her.  by  different 
names,  who  make  such  a  difference  in  the 
quality  of  life  we  lead  in  the  communities  we 
make  our  homes  in.  But  as  I  know,  and  now 
as  the  rest  of  the  Nation  knows,  there  is  only 
one  Dorothy  Bailey. 

I'm  pleased  and  proud  to  represent  her  in 
Congress. 


ACCOUNTABILITY;     A     WAY     TO 
PREVENT  ENVIRONMENTAL 

PROBLEMS     AT     FEDERAL     FA- 
CILITIES 


HON.  RON  WYDEN 

OF  OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  8.  1989 
Mr  WYDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  bill  that  will  help  prevent  new  hazard- 
ous waste  problems  at  federally  owned  facili- 
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ties  by  making  operators  more  accountable 
for  complying  with  the  law 

Many  of  the  environmental  problems  at  the 
Federal  Government's  own  facilities— includ- 
ing the  multi-billion  dollar  problems  at  Depart- 
ment of  (Defense  and  Department  of  Energy 
facilities — could  have  been  avoided  if  we  had 
property  handled  the  hazardous  wastes  there 
in  ttie  first  place.  Incredible  as  it  seems,  de- 
spite all  the  publicity  last  year  about  problems 
at  tfiese  facilities,  many  are  still  not  in  compli- 
ance with  RCRA,  the  central  Federal  hazard- 
ous waste  law  designed  to  prevent  new  prob- 
lems from  happening. 

One  of  tfie  reasons  the  compliance  record 
is  so  poor  is  that  those  operating  the  plants— 
often  government  contractors — are  not  being 
held  accountable  when  they  break  the  law. 

Last  Congress  I  introduced  a  bill,  H.R.  3783, 
to  make  contractors  accountable  for  problems 
under  their  control.  Today,  I  am  offering  an 
improved  version,  based  on  what  we  learned 
dunng  committee  consideration  of  the  bill. 

The  new  bill  has  three  parts.  Pari  one 
makes  the  hazardous  waste  operator  permits 
at  Federal  facilities  enforceable  against  the  fa- 
cility contractors.  At  many  facilities  today,  only 
the  agency's  name  appears  on  the  permit, 
even  though  a  contractor  is  making  the  day- 
to-day  operating  decisions. 

Part  two  sets  up  a  program  that  will  prevent 
criminal  and  chronic  violators  of  the  hazard- 
ous waste  laws  from  enjoying  new  Federal 
contracts.  A  similar  program  has  worked  for 
years  under  the  Clean  Air  and  Clean  Water 
acts  to  give  contractors  added  incentive  to 
follow  the  law. 

Part  three  will  stop  agencies  from  refunding 
contractors'  fines,  penalties,  and  legal  fees  for 
RCRA  violations  that  contractors  could  have 
prevented.  Without  this  provision,  agencies 
may  continue  to  shield  the  contractors  from 
the  consequences  of  breaking  the  law. 

This  bill  will  help  stop  hazardous  waste 
problems  before  they  happen — before  they 
become  a  burden  on  the  environment  and  the 
taxpayer.  I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  con- 
sider this  bill  carefully.  I  believe  it  is  a  fair  and 
practical  step  toward  improved  environmental 
conditions  at  Federal  facilities. 


THE  BILL  OF  RIGHTS  BEGAN 
HERE  200  YEARS  AGO  TODAY 


HON.  UNDY  (MRS.  HALE)  BOGGS 

OF  LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  8,  1989 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  day  200 
years  ago.  Congressman  James  Madison  of 
Virginia  introduced  a  senes  of  amendments  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  that 
became  known  as  the  Bill  of  Rights.  This  was 
tfie  beginning  of  months  of  debate  in  Con- 
gress and  a  2-year  long  ratification  process  by 
\he  States  before  the  amendments  would 
become  part  of  the  Constitution. 

In  commemoration  of  the  accomplishments 
of  the  First  Congress  and  those  that  followed. 
the  Library  of  Congress  is  prepanng  a  major 
exhibition  entitled  "To  Make  All  Laws"  It  will 
open  in  Septemtier  this  year.  Also  the  Com- 
rrussion  on  the  Bicentennial  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
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stitution  will  focus  on  the  Bill  of  Rights  with  a 
number  of  events  and  programs  in  1991,  the 
200th  anniversary  of  ratification. 

In  the  meantime,  let  it  be  known  that  here 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  we  remem- 
ber with  profound  gratitude  the  Members  of 
the  First  Federal  Congress  who  gave  to  us, 
and  the  world,  the  vital  legacy  of  freedom 
contained  in  the  Bill  of  Rights. 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  IN  KENYA 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  8.  1989 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  want  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  share  with  our  colleagues 
some  of  the  latest  developments  in  Kenya.  I 
welcome  the  release  of  all  prisoners  in  Kenya 
who  have  been  detained  without  trial  or 
charge.  A  pardon  and  amnesty  for  Kenyan 
dissidents  in  exile  who  are  willing  to  return 
home  has  also  been  announced.  On  June  1, 
the  Kenyan  Government  ordered  four  political 
detainees  freed.  Some  of  the  prominent  Ken- 
yans scheduled  to  be  released  include:  Law- 
yers Wanyiri  Kihoro,  Samuel  Okumu  Okwany. 
and  Mirugi  Kanuki;  businessmen  Raila  Odinga, 
and  Israel  Otieno  Agina,  professor  Mukaru 
Nganga;  and  air  force  private  Richard  Obuon 
Guya 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Human  Rights  and  International  Organizations. 
1  have  been  deeply  concerned  over  deteriorat- 
ing human  rights  conditions  in  Kenya.  Over 
the  last  few  years  the  Kenyan  Government 
has  become  increasingly  repressive  and  intol- 
lerant  of  dissent.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  recent 
positive  actions  in  Kenya  signal  a  reversal  of 
this  ominous  trend  and  will  lead  to  greater  re- 
forms and  improvements  in  human  rights. 
Specifically,  the  Kenyan  Government  should 
be  encouraged  to  restore  the  independence 
of  the  ludiciary  and  the  authority  of  Parlia- 
ment, return  to  election  by  secret  ballot,  allow 
greater  freedom  of  expression,  and  ensure 
prison  conditions  meet  international  standards 
with  an  end  to  torture 

Kenya  remains  a  valuable  United  States  ally 
in  Africa.  A  strong  and  stable  Kenya  is  critical 
to  United  States  security  interests,  the  African 
continent,  and  of  course,  the  Kenyan  people. 
That  is  why  restoration  of  basic  democratic 
freedoms  and  human  nghts  m  Kenya  is  so  im- 
portant It  will  enhance  prosperity  and  the 
Kenyan  peoples  confidence  in  their  system  of 
government 


STEPHEN  N.  CHASSE.  JR.. 
HONOR  STUDENT 


HON.  RONALD  K.  MACHTLEY 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  8.  1989 

Mr.  MACHTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  dis- 
tinct pleasure  to  congratulate  Stephen  N 
Chasse,  Jr..  of  Cumberland.  Rl.  this  year's  re- 
cipient of  the  first  annual  Ronald  K  Machtley 
Award  for  Davies  Vocational  School  in  Lin- 
coln, Rl. 
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This  award  is  presented  to  the  student, 
chosen  by  Davies  Vocational  School,  who 
demonstrates  a  mature  blend  of  academic 
achievement,  community  involvement,  and 
leadership  qualities. 

Stephen  has  clearly  met  this  crltena  by 
being  a  member  of  the  Rhode  Island  Honor 
Society.  A  graduating  senior  in  the  electronics 
program,  Stephen  won  first  place  in  the 
Rhode  Island  Vocational  Industrial  Clubs  of 
America  Olympics,  which  allows  him  to  repre- 
sent Rhode  Island  in  the  national  electronics 
competition. 

1  commend  Stephen  for  his  achievements 
and  wish  him  all  the  best  in  his  future  endeav- 
ors. 


HONORINC 
GRADUA' 
PREPARE 


BUTCHER  OF  BEIJING 


HON.  HOWARD  L.  BERMAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  8,  1989 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  China  teeters 
on  the  brink  of  civil  war  By  his  decision  to  un- 
leash the  so-called  People's  Army  on  the 
peaceful  prodemocracy  demonstration  in  Tian- 
anmen Square.  Deng  Xiao  Ping  will  go  down 
in  history  as  the  "butcher  of  Beijing."  Deng 
has,  once  and  for  all.  ended  the  era  of  reform 
that  he  helped  usher  in.  Worse  yet.  he  has 
ruthlessly  declared  war  on  the  legacy  of  that 
reform  movement. 

In  the  face  of  such  brutal  repression,  the 
imperative  for  swift  retaliation  from  our  Gov- 
ernment was  overwhelming.  I  wholeheartedly 
endorse  the  President's  actions  suspending 
military  sales  and  military  cooperation  with 
China  1  further  commend  the  President  for  his 
decision  to  provide  compassionate  review  to 
Chinese  students  in  this  country  who  wish  to 
extend  their  visas. 

But  this  IS  only  a  beginning.  I  urge  the  Presi- 
dent to  use  the  full  power  of  his  office  to 
convey  the  seriousness  with  which  the  United 
States  regards  China's  contempt  for  basic 
standards  of  human  decency.  United  States 
cooperation  with  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  was  established  on  the  premise  that 
China  was  moving  toward  a  more  open  socie- 
ty. Our  response  to  the  massacre  in  China 
should  reflect  the  fact  that  this  expectation 
has  not  been  met. 

To  this  end  I  will  seek  a  meeting  with  the 
Chinese  consul  general  to  protest  the  blood- 
shed. I  will  use  every  resource  to  help  Chi- 
nese living  in  this  country  to  support  and  com- 
fort their  compatriots  in  Beijing.  Today,  we 
must  stand  with  the  courageous  Chinese  citi- 
zens who  have  risked  their  lives  for  the  cause 
of  freedom. 
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HONORING  OUTSTANDING 
GRADUATES  OF  ST.  CHARLES 
PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 


HON.  CHALMERS  P.  WYLIE 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  8,  1989 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  great  honor 
for  me  to  share  the  good  news  that  St. 
Charles  Preparatory  School  in  Columbus,  OH, 
has  achieved  what  I  believe  to  be  unprece- 
dented distinction. 

This  year,  eight  graduates  from  St.  Charles' 
class  of  1989  have  been  accepted  to  attend 
our  U.S.  service  academies.  Hugh  Joseph 
Dornan,  James  A.  Best,  Timothy  Pione,  and 
Matthew  T.  Strausbaugh  have  been  accepted 
to  attend  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy.  Mark  A. 
Eberle  and  Jason  Jon  Ottman  have  been  ac- 
cepted to  attend  the  U.S.  Military  Academy. 

In  addition,  Edward  A.  Ferguson  III  will 
attend  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy  Preparatory 
School  and  Baldomero  Silva  III  has  been  ac- 
cepted to  participate  in  the  Naval  Academy's 
Broadened  Opportunity  for  Officer  Selection 
and  Training  Program  [BOOST]. 

A  1988  St.  Charles  graduate,  Shawn 
Sweeney,  will  attend  the  Naval  Academy  after 
spending  a  year  at  the  Academy's  prep 
school,  and  his  former  classmate,  Brady 
Brady,  is  a  naval  enlistee  who  appears  to  be 
bound  for  Annapolis  based  on  his  sen/ice 
record  and  his  transcripts. 

One  of  the  emoluments  of  my  office  which 
gives  me  great  pleasure  is  to  be  able  to  nomi- 
nate outstanding  young  people  for  attendance 
at  our  service  academies.  Talking  with  them 
gives  me  confidence  that  the  future  defense 
of  our  country  is  in  good  hands 

1  do  not  know  of  any  other  school  in  the 
United  States  which  has  accomplished  such  a 
feat,  and  1  congratulate  the  faculty  and  admin- 
istration of  St.  Charles  for  producing  these  ex- 
emplary graduates.  These  young  men  have 
worked  hard  and  long  to  attain  their  goal,  and 
it  is  an  honor  for  me  to  say  that  I  nominated 
six  of  these  gentlemen  as  residents  of  the 
15th  Congressional  Distnct  of  Ohio. 
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This  disease  is  a  urological  disease  which  is 
directly  associated  to  the  Inflammation  of  the 
bladder  wall.  This  inflammation  causes  inter- 
mittent or  chronic  pain.  Although  the  disease 
Is  not  fatal,  the  pain  becomes  unbearable 
sometimes  causing  the  victims  to  take  their 
own  lives.  Research  is  now  being  done  to  find 
the  unknown  cause  of  this  disease. 

In  addition  to  the  large  number  of  people  af- 
flicted with  the  disease,  it  also  has  an  adverse 
effect  on  America's  economy.  Studies  have 
estimated  the  economic  impact  of  the  disease 
is  $1.7  billion  each  year  in  lost  productivity, 
wages,  and  medical  costs. 

Pnor  to  1987,  interstitial  cystitis  was  an 
"orphan"  disease  and  ignored  by  Federal 
funding.  Then  in  fiscal  year  1987,  Congress 
granted  S1.1  million  for  research  and  develop- 
ment of  the  disease.  In  1989  the  Interstitial 
Cystitis  Association  is  asking  Congress  for  $2 
million  to  bnng  interstitial  cystitis  up  to  par 
with  other  urological  diseases. 

Please  join  me  in  declanng  November  16, 
1989  as  "Interstitial  Cystitis  Awareness  Day." 
America  needs  to  become  educated  on  all 
diseases  affecting  the  people  of  our  country. 


INTERSTITIAL  CYSTITIS 
AWARENESS  DAY 


HON.  JIM  BATES 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  8,  1989 
Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  call 
upon  the  United  States  to  honor  "Interstitial 
Cystitis  Awareness  Day."  Interstitial  cystitis  is 
a  very  painful  ailment  which  affects  over 
500,000  people  throughout  the  United  States. 
The  ratio  of  men  to  women  who  are  burdened 
with  the  disease  is  1 0  to  1 . 

It  remains  virtually  impossible  to  treat— al- 
though there  are  a  vanety  of  therapies,  some 
of  which  help  some  of  the  patients  some  of 
the  time.  But  doctors  have  learned  a  great 
deal  more  about  this  bladder  disorder,  finding 
that  it  is  more  common  than  previously 
thought,  more  debilitating,  and  painful  than 
any  other  urological  disease.  For  many 
women,  it  makes  holding  a  job  impossible. 


PATRICIA  C.  FARICY  NATIONAL 
HONOR  SOCIETY  STUDENT 


HON.  RONALD  K.  MACHTLEY 

or  RHODE  ISLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  8.  1989 

Mr.  MACHTLEY.  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  my  dis- 
tinct pleasure  to  congratulate  Patricia  C. 
Fancy,  of  North  Smithfield,  Rl.  this  year's  re- 
cipient of  the  First  Annual  Ronald  K.  Machtley 
Award  for  North  Smithfield  Junior-Senior  High 
School  in  North  Smithfield,  Rl 

This  award  is  presented  to  the  student, 
chosen  by  North  Smithfield  Junior-Senior  High 
School,  who  demonstrates  a  mature  blend  of 
academic  achievement,  community  involve- 
ment, and  leadership  qualities 

Patncia  has  clearly  met  this  criteria  by  being 
a  member  of  the  National  Honor  Society  and 
the  Rhode  Island  Honor  Society  She  has 
been  active  within  her  school  as  a  member  of 
the  student  council,  math  team.  Students 
Against  Drunk  Driving  and  yearbook  staff.  A 
very  well  rounded  student,  Particia  also  re- 
cently won  the  URI  Book  Award,  Excellency  in 
Art  Award,  and  was  a  first  place  winner  in  the 
social  studies  fair. 

1  commend  Patricia  for  her  achievements 
and  wish  her  all  the  best  in  her  future  endeav- 
ors. 
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companies  over  broadcast  rights  and  contract 
terms. 

First  came  the  sudden  move  of  ma|or 
league  baseball  from  free  television  to  cable. 
After  years  of  showing  over  100  Yankee 
games  on  free  television,  the  rules  changed. 
Two  seasons  ago,  the  Yanks  moved  those 
100  games  to  cable  television,  where  virtually 
no  one  in  their  home  city  outside  of  Manhat- 
tan could  view  them.  To  this  day,  much  of  the 
Boroughs  of  Brooklyn,  Queens,  and  the  Bronx 
are  not  wired  for  cable. 

This  season,  insult  was  added  to  injury. 
Cable  companies  and  programmers  in  a 
never-ending  battle  over  rate  structure  and 
service  tiers  have  begun  keeping  baseball 
games  off  cable  systems  as  well  as  free  tele- 
vision! The  baseball  games  are  just  ammuni- 
tion in  corporate  combat  between  cable  com- 
panies. In  the  end,  its  the  fans  who  suffer  the 
casualties. 

In  all  this,  the  fan— the  consumer— is  pow- 
erless. Cable  subcnbers  all  over  the  Nation 
are  facing  the  same  problems.  Programming 
being  moved  or  held  hostage  without  notice  is 
commonplace  on  cable  systems.  And  many 
large  cities  and  small  towns  can't  buy  cable 
programming  even  if  they  wanted  to  because 
cable  isn't  yet  offered  in  their  neighborhood 

Today  1  am  introducing  the  Baseball  View- 
ers Protection  Act  of  1989.  The  bill  requires 
that  major  league  teams  entering  cable  con- 
tracts broadcast  at  least  50  percent  of  their 
games  on  not-for-pay  TV  stations  It  also  re- 
quires that  games  contracted  for  cable  televi- 
sion must  actually  be  shown.  Any  team  in  vio- 
lation of  the  provisions  of  the  bill  will  lose  their 
antitrust  exemption  for  2  years.  The  bill  only 
applies  to  teams  that  have  traditionally  shown 
65  percent  of  their  games  on  not-for-pay  TV. 
The  exemption  from  antitrust  legislation  that 
Major  League  Baseball  has  been  granted  is  a 
privilege  which  Congress  has  left  intact  for 
many  years  In  return  for  that  privilege,  base- 
ball should  continue  to  operate  m  the  public 
interest. 

The  message  of  the  Baseball  Viewers  Pro- 
tection Act  of  1989  IS  clear;  baseball  is  more 
than  the  national  pastime.  It  is  a  national 
treasure.  If  baseball  clubs,  programmers  and 
cable  companies  want  to  continue  business 
as  usual,  then  they'll  have  to  do  it  without  the 
benefit  of  a  congressional  antitrust  exemption. 


THE  BASEBALL  VIEWERS 
PROTECTION  ACT  OF  1989 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  SCHUMER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  8.  1989 
Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  not  long  ago, 
baseball  on  television  in  New  York  was  as 
much  a  part  of  summer  as  picnics  and  walks 
in  the  park.  But  that  has  changed.  Now  the 
sweet  sounds  from  the  ball  park  have  been 
replaced  by  bitter  squabbles  between  cable 


ADDRESS  URGENT  HUMAN 
NEEDS  IN  CENTRAL  AMERICA 


HON.  BYRON  L.  DORGAN 

OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  8.  1989 
Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota  Mr.  Speaker, 
today,  along  with  10  colleagues,  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  urging  the  President  to  es- 
tablish specific  improvements  in  the  health, 
nutrition,  and  education  levels  of  children, 
women,  refugees  and  others  most  in  need  in 
the  poorest  countries  of  Central  Amenca  The 
resolution  would  direct  the  President  to  make 
this  a  fundamental  goal  of  US  policy  Our  in- 
tention IS  to  make  these  proposals  major 
building  blocks  of  our  Central  American  policy 
in  this  Congress. 
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Extreme  poverty  remains  the  lot  of  too 
many  men,  women,  and  children  living  in  Cen- 
tral America,  and  the  Caribt)ean.  The  mortality 
rates  of  children  under  age  5  and  mothers 
remain  unacceptably  high  in  countnes  such  as 
El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  and  Honduras.  We 
must  join  in  a  partnership  with  our  neighbors 
to  promptly  taclcle  these  problems 

A  NEW  STRATEGY  FOR  REFUGEES 

In  addition,  Central  America  faces  a  stag- 
gering challenge  in  helping  more  than  2  mil- 
lion refugees,  aliens,  and  displaced  people 
who  have  been  driven  from  their  homes  and 
communities  by  persistent  civil  strife.  Central 
Amencan  governments  recently  met  to  define 
a  new  strategy  for  dealing  with  needs  of  all 
displaced  persons.  This  approach  would  inte- 
grate refugees  and  displaced  persons  Into 
their  country  of  asylum,  help  them  to  find  jobs, 
or  assist  ttiem  to  return  to  their  home  coun- 
tries instead  of  confining  them  to  emergency 
camps. 

Our  resolution  makes  refugee  assistance  a 
top  prionty,  as  called  for  in  the  Anas  Peace 
Plan,  the  Report  of  the  International  Commis- 
SKjn  for  Central  Amencan  Recovery  and  De- 
velopment, and  the  Report  of  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Dialogue.  I  am  including  for  the  Record 
an  article  from  the  New  York  Times  which  de- 
scribes the  magnitude  of  refugee  problems, 
the  importance  of  its  resolution  to  the  success 
of  the  Central  Amencan  peace  process,  and 
the  new  strategy  being  considered  to  advance 
solutions. 

Improvements  in  the  health,  nutntion  levels, 
education,  and  general  well-being  of  people  in 
Central  America  are  essential  to  the  growth 
and  strengthening  of  democratic  societies 
ttiere,  and  in  the  best  interest  of  the  United 
States.  International  organizations,  such  as 
UNICEF  and  the  Pan  American  Health  Organi- 
zation [PAHO],  are  striving  to  improve  the 
health  of  the  disadvantaged,  through  initiatives 
such  as  "Health.  A  Bridge  for  Peace  in  Cen- 
tral Amenca."  and  our  own  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  is  required  to  focus  its 
development  assistance  on  the  poor  majonty. 
Our  resolution  seeks  to  reinforce  those  activi- 
ties. 

The  Congress  has  consistently  supported 
efforts  to  improve  the  health  and  well-being  of 
children,  women,  and  others  most  in  need.  It 
has  done  so  in  particular  through  funds  voted 
for  the  Child  Survival  Fund  to  support  immuni- 
zation, oral  rehydration  therapy,  improved  nu- 
trition, and  other  essential  mten/entions.  and 
other  funds  provided  by  the  Congress  and 
used  by  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment for  child  survival  and  education  activi- 
ties. Cor>gress  also  authonzed  a  special  Child 
Survival  Assistance  Program  last  year  to  pro- 
vide prosthetic  devices  and  other  emergency 
medical  care  for  civilian  victims  of  the  war  in 
Nicaragua. 

A  FUNDAMENTAL  POLICY  GOAL 

This  resolution,  then,  urges  the  President  to 
establish  specific  and  measurable  improve- 
ments in  the  health,  nutntion,  and  education 
levels  of  children,  women,  and  others  most  in 
need  living  in  the  poorest  countries  of  Central 
Amenca  as  a  fundamental  goal  of  U.S.  policy 
•or  the  next  decade  and  to  take  all  appropri- 
ate steps  to  ensure  that  ttie  established  tar- 
gets are  attained.  It  further  stresses  the  impor- 
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tance  of  a  new  strategy  for  solving  the  enor- 
mous refugee  problem  in  Central  America. 

Some  of  the  targets  mentioned  in  this  legis- 
lation are  50  percent  reductions  in  child  mor- 
tality due  to  diarrhea  disease  and  in  maternal 
mortality  rates  as  target  levels— to  be 
achieved  within  5  years;  rates  of  immunization 
against  the  most  common  immunopreventable 
diseases  of  or  above  80  percent  as  a  target- 
to  t>e  attained  within  5  years;  strategies  to 
provide  universal  literacy  and  numeracy  attain- 
ment within  the  next  decade  for  students  in 
primary  schools 

I  cannot  emphasize  enough  how  much  the 
success  of  peace  efforts  depends  on  address- 
ing the  urgent  need  of  poor  and  displaced 
people  in  the  region.  I  firmly  believe  that  we 
need  to  start  shaping  some  new  initiatives  to 
undergird  the  ongoing  peace  process  in  Cen- 
tral America.  Toward  that  end.  I  encourage 
other  colleagues  to  cosponsor  this  resolution, 
whose  text  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  — 

Whereas  approximately  1.000,000  Central 
Americans  live  in  extreme  poverty  and  more 
than  1.000.000  Central  Americans  are  refu- 
gees or  are  displaced  in  Iheir  own  countries; 

Whereas  the  mortality  rates  of  children 
under  the  age  of  five  and  mothers  remain 
unacceptably  high  throughout  Central 
America,  particularly  in  El  Salvador,  Guate- 
mala, and  Honduras; 

Whereas  improvements  in  the  health,  nu- 
trition levels,  education,  and  general  well- 
being  of  people  in  Central  America  are  es- 
sential to  the  growth  and  strengthening  of 
democratic  societies  there,  as  well  as  the 
long-term  political  and  economic  stability  of 
the  region; 

Whereas  efforts  to  reduce  the  plight  of 
refugees  and  displaced  people  in  Central 
America  enhance  regional  stability  and. 
therefore,  coincide  with  the  interests  of  the 
United  States; 

Whereas  the  International  Commission 
for  Central  American  Recovery  and  Devel- 
opment recently  set  out  a  plan  of  immediate 
action  to  help  the  most  vulnerable  groups  in 
the  region,  to  increase  employment  opportu- 
nities, and  to  provide  food  assistance 
through  targeted  programs,  including  food- 
for-work  and  food  stamps; 

Whereas  the  Ministers  of  Health  and  the 
Ministers  for  Social  Security  of  six  Central 
American  nations  have  stated  their  "resolve 
to  provide  priority  care  to  groups  hitherto 
disadvantaged  with  respect  to  access  to 
health  services  and  to  tho.se  at  greatest  risk: 
children,  women,  workers  in  the  countryside 
and  marginal  areas,  refugees,  displaced  per- 
sons, and  all  who  are  socially  and  economi- 
cally depressed"; 

Whereas  international  organizations,  such 
as  the  United  Nations  Childrens  Fund  and 
the  Pan  American  Health  Organization,  are 
striving  to  improve  the  health  of  the  disad- 
vantaged through  initiatives  such  as  Health: 
A  Bridge  for  Peace  in  Central  America; 

Whereas  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment is  required  to  focus  its  develop- 
ment assistance  on  the  poor  majority;  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  has  supported  ef- 
forts in  Central  America  to  improve  the 
health  and  well-being  of  children,  women, 
and  others  most  in  need  by  providing  fund- 
ing for  the  Child  Survival  Fund  to  support 
immunization,  oral  rehydration  therapy,  im- 
proved nutrition,  and  other  essential  health 
interventions,  and  other  programs  used  by 
the  Agency  for  International  Development 
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for  child  survival  and  educational  activities: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
>lhe  Senate  concurring).  That  the  Con- 
gress— 

( 1 )  urges  the  President  to  address  basic 
human  needs  as  a  priority  of  foreign  assist- 
ance to  Central  America  through— 

(A)  funding  for  increased  opportunities 
for  refugees,  displaced  people,  and  those 
living  in  extreme  poverty  to  engage  in  pro- 
ductive, sustainable  employment;  and 

(B)  setting  specific  and  measurable  goals 
relating  to  the  improved  health,  nutrition, 
and  education  levels  of  children,  women, 
and  others  most  in  need  in  Central  America; 

(2)  urges  the  Administrator  of  the  Agency 
for  International  Development,  in  imple- 
menting the  goals  referred  to  in  paragraph 
(IKB)— 

(A)  to  strengthen  programs  to  address  the 
needs  of  the  victims  of  war.  including  ampu- 
tees and  others  most  severely  affected  by 
war; 

(B)  to  increase  the  number  of  immuniza- 
tions provided  to  Central  Americans,  with 
the  goal  of  immunizing  80  percent  of  the 
Central  American  population  within  five 
years  against  the  most  common  diseases 
preventable  by  immunizations,  including  ef- 
forts to  eradicate  polio  and  prevent  tetanus 
for  pregnant  women; 

(C)  to  strengthen  programs  to  reduce 
child  mortality  due  to  diarrheal  disease  by 
50  percent  within  five  years  and  to  reduce 
maternal  mortality  rates; 

<D)  to  develop  strategies  to  provide  uni- 
versal literacy  and  numeracy  attainment 
within  the  next  decade  for  children  of  pri- 
mary .school  age;  and 

(E)  to  develop  a  program  to  provide  sup- 
plies of  safe  water  to  rural  areas; 

(3)  urges  the  President  to  alter  distribu- 
tion of  food  assistance  to  Central  America— 

(A)  by  increasing  funding  for  targeted  as- 
sistance under  title  II  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistant  Act  of 
1954  and  reducing  the  level  of  assistance 
under  title  I  of  the  Act;  and 

(B)  by  structuring  food  assistance  in  a 
manner  which  follows  the  recommendations 
of  the  International  Commission  for  Cen- 
tral American  Recovery  and  Development; 
and 

(4)  urges  the  President  to  request  full 
funding  for  payment  of  the  United  States 
assessed  contribution  to  the  Pan  American 
Health  Organization,  including  payment  of 
all  arrearages. 

[From  the  New  York  Time.s.  May  29.  1989] 

New  Aid  Stratecv  for  Latin  Refugees 

(By  Paul  Lewis) 

Guatemala.  May  28.— A  new  strategy  for 
helping  the  more  than  two  million  refugees 
and  others  driven  from  their  homes  by  dec- 
ades of  civil  strife  in  Central  America  is  ex- 
pected to  be  endorsed  by  an  international 
conference  starting  here  on  Monday. 

The  strategy,  which  has  been  debated  by 
refugee  experts  for  more  than  a  year,  calls 
on  Central  American  governments  to  stop 
confining  refugees  to  camps  and  to  help 
them  return  home  or  to  get  jobs  in  the 
country  of  asylum,  ending  their  dependence 
on  emergency  aid. 

Western  governments,  humanitarian  orga- 
nizations and  aid  agencies,  whose  represent- 
atives will  be  attending  the  conference,  will 
be  asked  to  help  by  financing  employment 
projects.  Italy  has  already  offered  $115  mil- 
lion toward  the  expected  $365  million  cost 
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of  creating  a  more  normal  life  for  Central 
American  refugees. 

But  the  conference  will  also  urge  Central 
American  governments  and  refugee  agencies 
to  pay  greater  attention  to  the  many  so- 
called  internally  displaced  people  driven 
from  their  homes  by  violence  and  natural 
disasters.  Many  of  these  do  not  qualify  as 
refugees  under  current  international  law 
and  as  a  result  often  receive  scant  help  from 
international  aid  agencies. 

A  MODEL  FOR  OTHERS 

The  proposed  strategy  is  seen  by  experts 
as  a  model  for  dealing  with  many  of  the 
world's  more  than  20  million  refugees  as 
other  conflicts  are  brought  to  an  end. 

■At  Guatemala  we  hope  to  creat  a  model 
for  dealing  with  the  refugee  crises  in  Africa 
and  elsewhere,  which  involves  replacing 
emergency  relief  with  projects  to  incorpo- 
rate refugees  into  national  development.  " 
Jean-Pierre  Hocke,  the  United  Nations  High 
Commissioner  for  Refugees,  said  in  a  recent 
interview  at  his  Geneva  headquarters. 

The  present  international  machinery  for 
dealing  with  refugees,  essentially  compris- 
ing the  United  Nations  High  Commissioner 
for  Refugees  and  a  convention  defining  the 
rights  of  refugees,  dates  from  the  1950's 
when  international  concern  was  focused  on 
the  plight  of  Europeans  left  homeless  by 
the  World  War  II  and  the  spread  of  Com- 
munism in  Eastern  Europe.  The  1951  Con- 
vention, for  example,  defines  refugees  in  es- 
sentially cold-war  terms,  saying  they  must 
have  fled  to  another  country  to  escape  'a 
well-founded  fear  of  persecution. " 

Today,  most  refugees  are  in  the  develop- 
ing world  and  are  victims  of  violence  and 
natural  disasters,  not  ideological  persecu- 
tion. 

MANY  GET  NO  HELP 

While  the  United  Nations  High  Commis- 
sioner for  Refugees,  with  an  annual  budget 
of  some  $600  million,  accepts  responsibility 
for  caring  for  about  12  million  refugees,  up 
to  14  million  more  do  not  qualify  for  its 
help,  usually  because  they  have  been  dis- 
placed within  their  own  country,  according 
to  the  Refugee  Policy  Group,  a  private 
American  organization  based  in  Washing- 
ton. 

Various  efforts  to  liberalize  the  definition 
of  a  refugee  have  been  made  over  the  years. 
But  the  major  Western  governments  refuse 
to  change  the  mandate  of  the  United  Na- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

tions  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees  or 
the  1951  Convention,  fearing  an  influx  of 
third  world  migrants  in  search  of  a  better 
life. 

Instead,  they  argue  that  those  made 
homeless  by  civil  wars  are  the  responsibility 
of  the  Red  Cross,  though  governments  are 
often  reluctant  to  let  it  operate  in  areas  of 
conflict. 

The  proposed  new  policy  seeks  to  break 
through  these  constraints  by  shifting  the 
emphasis  away  from  humanitarian  relief 
toward  treating  refugees  as  part  of  their 
host  country's  development  process. 

It  does  this  by  urging  the  United  Nations 
High  Commissioner  for  Refugees  to  cooper- 
ate with  the  United  Nations  Development 
Program,  an  aid-giving  organization,  in  de- 
veloping economic  projects  that  will  provide 
employment  for  refugees,  for  those  who 
elect  to  return  home  and  for  internally  dis- 
placed people,  instead  of  confining  them  to 
camps. 

SOME  GOVERNMENTS  RESIST 

United  Nations  officials  concede  their  pro- 
posals are  controversial  with  some  govern- 
ments. In  Honduras,  for  instance,  refugee 
workers  report  that  the  military  authorities 
distrust  refugees  from  El  Salvador  and  Nica- 
ragua, whom  they  see  as  potential  trouble- 
makers, and  keep  them  in  guarded  camps. 

The  success  of  the  plan  therefore  depends 
on  a  relaxation  of  tensions  within  the 
region,  making  it  easier  for  refugees  and  in- 
ternally displaced  people  to  return  home 
voluntarily  or  to  be  accepted  into  the  local 
communities. 

CENTRAL  AMERICAS  REFUGEES 

I  Estimates  toi  eacti  country  lor  this  yea' I 
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American  peace  process  approved  by  the 
Presidents  of  Costa  Rica,  El  Salvador.  Gua- 
temala, Honduras  and  Nicaragua.  The 
agreement  calls  for  urgent  attention  to  be 
given  to  refugees  and  internally  displaced 
people. 

Prolonged  strife  and  civil  war  in  Nicara- 
gua, El  Salvador  and  Guatemala  have 
forced  two  million  people  to  abandon  their 
homes  over  the  past  decade,  according  to  es- 
timates of  the  United  Nations  High  Com- 
missioner for  Refugees. 

About  140.000  certified  refugees  are  cur- 
rently being  helped  by  the  international 
community.  But  over  six  times  that  number 
have  fled  their  countries  for  reasons  similar 
to  those  of  the  refugees,  although  they 
have  not  registered  as  refugees  and  are 
mostly  living  illegally  in  neighboring  coun- 
tries. 

In  addition,  870,000  have  been  displaced 
within  their  own  countries.  El  Salvador  is 
estimated  to  have  400,000  such  people,  Nica- 
ragua 350.000  and  Guatemala  100.000. 


Political 
lelugees 


Unflocu-  Intefnally 

menteti         displaced 
aliens  people 


Belize 

Costa  Rica 

El  Salvador 

Guatemala 

Honduras 

Mexico 

Nicaragua 


5  100 

25000 

0 

«0,800 

250.000 

0 
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20.000 

400.000 

3,000 

220.000 

100.000 

37000 

250.000 

22.000 

53.000 

128.000 

0 

7.000 

0 

350.000 

Total 


146.400 


893.000 


872.000 


Source  Uniled  Nations  Higti  Commissioner  loi  Refugees 

Officials  stress  that  the  Guatemala  con- 
ference is  an  integral  part  of  the  Central 


JENNIFER  JONES  RECEIVES 
AWARD 


HON.  RONALD  K.  MACHTLEY 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  8.  1989 

Mr.  MACHTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  dis- 
tinct pleasure  to  congratulate  Jennifer  Jones, 
of  Cranston,  Rl,  this  year's  recipient  of  the 
First  Annual  Ronald  K.  Machtley  Award  tor  St. 
Dunstan's  School  In  Providence,  Rl. 

This  award  is  presented  to  the  student, 
chosen  by  St.  Dunstan's  School,  who  demon- 
strates a  mature  blend  of  academic  achieve- 
ment, community  involvement,  and  leadership 
qualities. 

Jennifer  has  clearly  met  this  critena  by 
being  an  honor  roll  student.  Her  extracurricular 
activities  Include  being  a  member  of  Students 
Against  Drunk  DnvIng  and  a  founding  member 
of  Amnesty  International  in  her  school. 

I  commend  Jennifer  for  her  achievements 
and  wish  her  all  the  best  in  her  future  endeav- 
ors. 
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June  9,  1989 


(Legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  January  3,  1989) 


The  Senate  met  at  11  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Honorable  Rich- 
ard C.  Shelby,  a  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Alabama. 


RECOGNITION  OP  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

THE  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro 
tempore.  The  majority  leader  is  recog- 
nized. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson,  D.D.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let  us  pray: 

Beloved,  let  us  love  one  another:  for 
love  is  of  God  '  *  '.—1  John  4:7. 

Gracious  God,  full  of  love  and  mercy 
and  grace,  perfect  in  justice  and  truth, 
it  seems  that  the  world  is  filled  with 
hurting  people,  with  confusion,  with 
cosmic  trauma.  Our  hearts  reach  out 
to  all  who  suffer,  whether  it  be  civil 
conflict  in  China,  poverty,  homeless- 
ness,  hunger  or  starvation,  not  only  in 
many  places  in  the  world,  but  in  the 
great  cities  and  rural  areas  of  America, 
and  in  our  own  city. 

Help  us.  Father  in  Heaven,  in  this 
place  of  power,  never  to  forget  the 
powerless;  in  this  place  of  many  words, 
never  to  forget  the  voiceless;  in  this 
place  of  freedom,  never  to  forget  the 
oppressed.  Give  to  us  who  always  have 
more  than  we  need  of  everything  com- 
passion and  the  grace  to  respond  to 
those  who  never  have  enough  of  any- 
thing they  need.  Deliver  us  from  indif- 
ference to  the  hurting.  Grant  to  us  in 
love  the  will  to  action,  wherever, 
whenever,  however  we  are  able. 

We  pray  in  Jesus'  name  whose  love 
is  unconditional,  universal,  and  eter- 
nal. Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  ByrdI. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S.  Senate. 
President  pro  tempore. 
Washington.  DC.  June  9,  1989. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of.  rule  I.  section  3. 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.  I 
hereby  appoint  the  Honorable  Richard  C. 
Shelby,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama, to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair. 
Robert  C.  Byrd. 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  SHELBY  thereupon  assumed 
the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  proceedings  be  approved  to 
date. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


SCHEDULE 


Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  fol- 
lowing the  time  for  the  two  leaders, 
there  will  be  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  morning  business  not  to  extend 
beyond  11:30  a.m.,  with  Senators  per- 
mitted to  speak  therein  for  up  to  5 
minutes  each. 

At  11:30  when  the  Senate  resumes 
consideration  of  H.R.  1722.  the  natural 
gas  deregulation  bill.  Senator 
McClure  will  be  recognized  for  the 
purpose  of  filing  a  cloture  motion. 

For  the  information  of  my  col- 
leagues, I  will  briefly  restate  the 
schedule  for  the  next  few  days  as  I 
stated  it  last  evening. 

There  will  be  no  rollcall  votes  today. 
When  the  Senate  recesses  today,  it 
will  stand  in  recess  until  noon  on 
Monday,  June  12.  Monday's  session 
will  be  pro  forma  only  with  no  busi- 
ness conducted. 

At  the  close  of  the  pro  forma  session 
on  Monday,  the  Senate  will  stand  in 
recess  until  11:30  a.m.  on  Tuesday, 
June  13.  Following  leader  time  on 
Tuesday,  there  will  be  a  period  for 
morning  business  until  12:30  p.m.  At 
12:30,  the  Senate  will  recess  until  2:15 
p.m.  for  the  party  conferences. 

When  we  reconvene  at  2:15  p.m.  on 
Tuesday,  there  will  be  30  minutes  of 
debate  equally  divided  between  Sena- 
tors Johnston  and  Metzenbaum,  after 
which  a  rollcall  vote  will  occur  on  the 
motion  to  invoke  cloture  on  H.R.  1722. 
Therefore,  Mr.  President,  Senators 
should  be  prepared  that  there  will  be  a 
rollcall  vote  on  cloture  at  approxi- 
mately 2:45  p.m.  on  Tuesday,  and  sev- 
eral rollcall  votes  are  likely  through- 
out the  day  and  evening  thereafter  on 
Tuesday. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  leader  time.  I  now  yield  the 
floor. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
REPUBLICAN  LEADER 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Republican  leader  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  reserve 
my  time. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  morning  business  not  to  extend 
beyond  11:30  a.m.  with  Senators  per- 
mitted to  speak  therein  for  not  to 
exceed  5  minutes  each. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


AUTHORITY  TO  FILE 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  amend- 
ments may  be  filed  on  Tuesday,  June 
13,  until  1:45  p.m.  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  rule  XXII. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


AN  OLD  SOLDIER  BIDS  ADIEUX 
TO  THE  CITADEL 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  end  of  this  month,  a  very  distin- 
guished soldier.  Maj.  Gen.  James  A. 
Grimsley,  Jr.,  will  retire  as  president 
of  The  Citadel.  During  his  9-year 
tenure  at  the  helm  of  the  South's  pre- 
miere military  academy.  General 
Grimsley  has  provided  the  school  with 
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superb,  tough-minded  leadership- 
leadership  deeply  rooted  in  tradition 
and  old-fashioned  values,  yet  leader- 
ship with  an  eye  on  the  future  and  a 
rapidly  changing  world. 

I  knew  Alex  Grimsley  as  a  cadet— we 
both  graduated  in  The  Citadel  class  of 
1942.  He  was  a  natural  leader  even 
then.  He  naturally  commanded  our  re- 
spect. And,  in  that  regard,  nothing  has 
changed  during  an  extraordinary  mili- 
tary career  stretching  across  nearly 
five  decades.  Yet  I  hasten  to  add  that 
Alex's  ingrained,  unflappable  sense  of 
discipline  and  dignity  has  always  been 
leavened  with  a  tremendous  sense  of 
humor.  Indeed,  I  would  venture  the 
opinion  that  perhaps  Alex  Grimsley 
has  served  The  Citadel  best  simply  as 
a  beau  ideal,  as  a  personal  example  to 
cadets  of  what  being  a  man  and  a 
leader  of  men  is  all  about. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  military  acade- 
my. The  Citadel  has  traditionally  de- 
fined its  mission  as  that  of  turning 
young  men  into  warriors  and  leaders. 
While  upholding  that  proud  tradition. 
President  Grimsley  has  also  put  a  new 
accent  on  academic  excellence  at  The 
Citadel.  He  has  presided  over  imple- 
mentation of  a  tough  new  academic 
core  curriculum  affecting  every  course 
of  study.  And  he  has  put  money  where 
his  mouth  is,  working  timelessly  to 
complete  a  $27  million  capital  cam- 
paign—the first  such  fundraising 
effort  in  the  academy's  history— 2 
years  ahead  of  schedule. 

Already  President  Grimsley 's  accent 
on  academics  has  had  impressive  re- 
sults. The  number  and  caliber  of  appli- 
cants to  The  Citadel  is  on  the  rise. 
The  South  Carolina  Commission  on 
Higher  Education  has  recognized  The 
Citadel  as  first  among  all  State  institu- 
tioris  in  student  retention,  in  the  grad- 
uation rate  of  student-athletes,  and  in 
retention  of  black  students.  In  both 
1986  and  1988,  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report  cited  The  Citadel  for  its  over- 
all academic  programs  and  educational 
philosophy. 

Mr.  President,  another  proud  sol- 
dier, Dwight  Eisenhower,  once  ex- 
plained that  he  purchased  his  farm  in 
Gettysburg  because  he  wanted  to 
leave  one  corner  of  God's  Earth  better 
than  when  he  found  it.  General 
Grimsley  can  look  back  with  great 
pride  in  having  taken  one  very  proud 
corner  of  God's  Earth,  The  Citadel, 
and  left  it  better  than  when  he  found 
it.  On  behalf  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  I 
salute  this  outstanding  public  servant, 
and  I  wish  him  and  Jessie  a  long  and 
happy  retirement. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  the  text  of  Gener- 
al Grimsley's  address  to  the  1989  grad- 
uating class  at  The  Citadel  last  month. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  re- 
marks were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 


Commencement  Address  by  Maj.  Gen.  James 

A.  Grimsley.  Jr.,  F»resident,  The  Citadel, 

May  13.  1989 

Colonel  Risher  and  members  of  the  Board 
of  Visitors.  Distinguished  Platform  Guests, 
members  of  the  Academic  Board,  other 
members  of  the  Faculty  and  Staff,  Families 
and  Friends,  members  of  the  Corps  of 
Cadets  and— most  especially— the  Class  of 
1989:  At  the  outset,  let  me  express  my  deep 
appreciation  to  the  Board  of  Visitors  for  the 
high  honors  bestowed  on  me  this  date.  No 
son  of  The  Citadel  could  ask  for  greater  rec- 
ognition, and  I  am  most  grateful. 

Permit  me  now  to  present  the  individual 
who  really  deserves  these  awards— that 
great,  gracious,  and  loving  lady— who  loves 
The  Citadel  as  much  as  I— my  wife,  Jessie. 

Last  Pall.  Cadet  David  Piatt,  Senior  Class 
President,  met  with  me  to  determine  whom 
we  should  seek  to  address  the  Class  of  1989 
today.  On  his  list  were  such  notables  as 
then-President  Ronald  Reagan  and  Vice 
President  George  Bush;  former  President 
Richard  Nixon;  and  Lee  laccoca!  Look  who 
the  class  ended  up  with!  I'm  sorry,  fellows!! 
Incidentally,  some  of  those  individuals  com- 
mand a  speaking  fee  of  $15-20  thousand.  I 
decided  not  to  request  an  honorarium  from 
the  Board  of  Visitors  for  making  this  ad- 
dress—besides, it  would  be  embarrassing 
when  the  Board  stopped  payment  on  the 
check. 

In  developing  my  remarks,  I  considered 
several  courses  of  action.  One— I  could 
follow  the  advice  I  read  of  recently  by  a 
news  columnist  concerning  graduation  ad- 
dresses: start  with  a  joke,  acceptable  in 
public;  be  brief:  and  sit  down.  Or  I  could 
follow  the  lead  of  Bob  Hope  who  recently 
told  a  college  graduating  class,  "I  was  asked 
to  give  you  advice  on  going  out  into  the  real 
world.  Don't!! '  And  he  sat  down!  Finally,  I 
could  become  quite  nostalgic  and  mix  a  lot 
of  sentiment  with  rhetoric  and  philosophy— 
the  "whole  man  concept"  and  the  like.  I 
shall  do  none  of  the  above.  Rather,  for  a 
brief  few  minutes,  I  plan  to  aim  my  remarks 
directly  at  the  Class  of  1989,  and  then  close 
with  some  thoughts  applicable  to  all  in  at- 
tendance. 

To  the  Class  of  1989:  Whether  you  want 
to  or  not.  in  approximately  90  minutes  you 
will  enter  the  real  world  that  Bob  Hope 
mentioned.  A  world  which  is  crying  for  gen- 
uine leaders  in  all  sectors,  at  all  levels.  You 
can  provide  that  critical  ingredient  of  lead- 
ership because  you  have  that  Citadel  experi- 
ence. You  have  been  tested,  you  have  faced 
adversity,  you  have  been  tempered,  and  you 
have  succeeded— up  to  this  point!  And  that, 
gentlemen,  is  my  primary  injunction  to  you 
this  morning.  You  must  prove  yourself  over 
and  over  again,  because  the  real  world— 
with  the  sorry  spectacle  from  Washington. 
D.C.  to  Cottageville.  S.C: 

of  graft,  bribery,  double  standards,  and 
situational  ethics— 

"if  it  ain't  illegal,  then  iU  OK  to  do  if,  re- 
gardless of  the  moral  or  ethical  value  which 
is  ignored, 

with  the  unfortunate  conventional 
wisdom  in  so  many  quarters  that  the  lowest 
common  denominator  concept  is  right  be- 
cause that  makes  it  easy  for  everybody— 
That's  the  arena,  wherever  your  piece  of 
turf  is,  gentlemen,  that's  the  arena  you  will 
enter. 

What  do  you  do?  Simply  this,  my  friends: 
draw  on  your  Citadel  experience.  First, 
never,  never  lower  the  ethical  and  profes- 
sional standards  which  govern  your  every- 
day life.  The  minute  you  fail  to  insist  on  a 
standard  being  met  or  when  you  do  not  do 


your  utmost  to  meet  that  standard,  it  is  im- 
mediately lowered.  And  that's  bad! 

Next,  accept  responsibility  for  your  ac- 
tions and  for  your  personal  and  professional 
performance.  Be  a  man:  star.j  up  and  be 
counted:  if  you  have  "blown  it"— have  the 
moral  courage  to  say  so.  Then  have  the 
fiber  and  pride  to  pull  up  your  socks,  correct 
your  mistakes,  and  grow  from  the  experi- 
ence. Accept  responsibility  for  those  under 
you,  their  training  and  performance.  Re- 
member always  that  loyalty  works  both 
ways,  up  and  down.  Set  the  example. 

Finally,  continue  to  develop  that  single 
most  important  trait— integrity.  Without  in- 
tegrity, all  else  is  for  nought.  Nourish  that 
integrity  which  connotes  an  honorable  man, 
a  disciplined  man.  a  man  of  character.  This 
world  of  ours  is  crying  for  such  men! 

Having  said  these  things.  I  can  state  af- 
firmatively that  today,  on  this  campus,  this 
is  a  happy  occasion.  Because  very  shortly. 
The  Citadel  will  send  over  400  young  men 
into  this  mixed-up  but  exciting  world  as 
beacons  of  responsible,  disciplined  leader- 
ship-men who  have  met  high  standards 
these  past  4  years— men  of  integrity.  As  long 
as  you  gentlemen  continue  to  draw  on  your 
Citadel  experiences,  forgetting  not  from 
whence  you  came  and  what  you  learned  and 
exF)erienced.  and  as  long  as  you  lead  the 
way  in  your  respective  fields  of  endeavor, 
you  will  be  successful— and  The  Citadel  can 
state  without  equivocation  that  this  institu- 
tion has  accomplished  its  mission  in  your 
behalf. 

'SOME  THINGS  CHANGE— SOME  THINGS  NEVER 
CHANGE" 

As  the  Corps  knows,  I  frequently  visit  rev- 
eille formation  (6:30  AM).  A  few  weeks  ago. 
I  stood  in  the  sallyport  of  Padgett-Thomas 
Barracks  right  after  first  call  had  blown.  It 
W£is  one  of  those  glorious  early  mornings  in 
the  Low-Country  in  the  Spring,  with  the  sky 
beginning  to  lighten,  a  bit  of  cool  in  the  air. 
and  mist  rising  off  the  parade  ground.  The 
4th  classmen  were  double-timing  to  the 
quadrangle,  and  the  upper-classmen  were 
barking  at  them  to  brace,  to  move  smartly, 
to  correct  their  shirt  tucks.  The  color  detail 
was  standing  at  attention  by  the  flag-pole, 
prepared  to  raise  the  national  color  at  rev- 
eille. 

The  cadet  officer-of-the-day  reported  to 
me.  one  of  the  outstanding  young  men  in 
this  Class  of  1989.  as  did  the  Officer-in- 
Charge  for  the  day.  an  Army  Major  in  The 
Citadel  Class  of  1972— one  of  the  fine  group 
of  active  duty  personnel  here  on  ROTC 
duty.  They  informed  me  that  the  evening 
before  had  been  quiet  and  they  also  com- 
mented on  the  large  number  of  cadets  in  all 
classes  using  the  computer  labs  in  Bond 
Hall.  Capers  Hall,  and  LeTellier  Hall  during 
Evening  Study  Period.  The  Army  Major  re- 
marked on  the  physical  plant  changes  on 
campus  since  his  graduation  in  1972.  and 
the  cadet  captain  noted  that  he  was  relieved 
that  he  would  graduate  on  13  May  before 
the  revised  academic  core  curriculum  would 
be  implemented  in  September. 

Then,  reveille  sounded,  the  flag  went  up. 
and  the  companies  were  marched  to  break- 
fast. 

I  commented  to  my  two  young  compan- 
ions that  "some  things  change,  some  things 
never  change."  They  agreed!  The  computer 
laboratories  and  their  use  during  Evening 
Study  Period,  the  additions  and  renovation 
to  the  physical  plant,  the  toughened  aca- 
demic curriculum  were  all  changes  for  the 
better,  reflecting  the  dynamism  of  The  Cita- 
del in  the  1980's. 
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But  the  balance  of  that  morning's  events 
had  the  same  meaning  to  every  cadet  In  for- 
mation on  the  4  quadrangles  as  they  did  to 
that  cadet  leader  in  the  Class  of  1989,  to  the 
active  duty  graduate  of  the  Class  of  1972. 
and  to  this  old-timer  of  the  Class  of  1942. 
Indeed,  the  picture  of  that  reveille  forma- 
tion I  have  described  would  be  fully  under- 
stood by  every  Citadel  Man.  whether  he  ma- 
triculated at  the  Old  Citadel  on  Marlon 
Square  or  here.  These  practices,  these  tradi- 
tions reflect  a  continuity  in  the  heritage  of 
this  institution  that  sets  it  apart.  Most  rec- 
ognize this  as  "The  Citadel  Spirit."  Some 
things  never  change!  God  willing.  I  hope 
that  they  never  will. 

For  The  Citadel  spirit  is  present,  it  is  real, 
and  it  binds  together  the  Corps  of  yesterday 
and  today  and  tomorrow.  It  is  embodied  in 
the  Corps  of  Cadets,  the  centerpiece  of  this 
great  institution— may  it  always  be  so! 

It  is  in  support  of  this  vision  of  The  Cita- 
del that  Jessie  and  I  pledged  our  total  selves 
and  service  nine  years  ago.  We  shall  always 
be  deeply  grateful  for  that  opportunity 
given  us.  We  are  indebted  for  life  to  the 
Board  of  Visitors,  the  distinguished  faculty 
and  talented  staff,  the  staunch  alumni  and 
good  friends  of  the  college,  all  of  you  for 
your  dedication  and  support:  and  to  the 
Corps  of  Cadets  through  all  these  years  for 
the  splendid  experience  of  working  with 
quality  young  men  and  the  spirit  and  enthu- 
siasm and  affection  they  have  shown  us. 

Now.  it's  time  to  say  goodbye.  It  is  time 
for  this  old  soldier  to  say  farewell  to  the 
Corps— and  I  do  so  with  sadness  but  with  so 
many  happy  memories.  I  have  had  an  abid- 
ing and  deep-seated  love  affair  with  the 
Corps  of  Cadets,  and  my  nine  years  as  presi- 
dent have  been  the  happiest  of  my  45  years 
of  public  service. 

It  is  time  for  me  to  take  official  leave  of 
The  Citadel.  And  that  hurts.  But  I  do  so 
with  the  anticipation  of  having  many  addi- 
tional opportunities  in  the  future  to  work 
for  my  alma  mater. 

And  it  is  also  time  for  me  to  say  goodbye 
to  these  seniors  assembled  here  today,  the 
last  class  I  shall  graduate.  Fortunately  for 
me.  my  sense  of  loss  at  leaving  the  Corps 
and  The  Citadel  is  tempered  by  my  pride  in 
"graduating"— again— with  the  Class  of 
1989.  Gentlemen.  I  salute  you! 

Good  friends,  here  and  wherever  members 
of  The  Citadel  Family  are.  I  hope  that  you 
will  permit  me  to  use  that  wonderful  state- 
ment by  St.  Paul  to  his  young  friend.  Timo- 
thy, as  my  valedictory  as  President  of  The 
Citadel: 

"I  have  fought  a  good  fight.  I  have  fin- 
ished my  course.  I  have  kept  the  faith." 

Thank  you  very  much.  God  bless  you! 


their  liberties,  their  health,  and  their 
safety  in  their  homes,  workplace  and 
marketplace,  but  many  of  these  laws 
are  the  products  of  Warren  G.  Magnu- 
son,  who  represented  the  State  of 
Washington  in  the  Congress  for  44 
years. 

Senator  Magnuson  will  be  deeply 
missed  not  only  for  his  magnificent 
legislative  deeds,  but  also  his  personal 
humility,  good  humor,  and  constant 
readiness— even  eagerness— to  lend 
advice  to  a  young  colleague  or  simply 
tell  a  fun  story  from  his  vast  store- 
house of  lore.  Maggie,  we  miss  you. 

There  must  be  a  special  place  in 
heaven  for  individuals  such  as  Senator 
Magnuson— although,  it  should  be 
noted,  it  seemed  that  whenever 
Maggie  was  presiding  in  the  appropria- 
tions or  commerce  hearing  room,  he 
was  in  a  heaven  of  his  own  creation. 
Undoubtedly,  Maggie  will  encounter 
fellow  heroes  such  as  Franklin  Roose- 
velt, Lyndon  Johnson,  Robert  Taft, 
Sam  Rayburn,  and  Richard  Russell  in 
his  heavenly  travels— leaders  with 
whom  he  would  enjoy  endless  discus- 
sions of  history,  government,  politics, 
and  of  societal  problems.  One  day  in 
his  later  Senate  years,  when  age  and 
ailments  slowed  his  gait  to  a  slow  shuf- 
fle. Maggie  was  asked  whether  he 
would  be  late  for  an  important  com- 
mittee session,  and  he  was  said  to  have 
responded.  "The  meeting  doesn't  start 
until  the  chairman  gets  there.  "  Now, 
gentlemen,  your  meetings  may  begin. 


THE  LATE  WARREN  G. 
MAGNUSON 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  recent  passing  of  former  Senator 
Warren  G.  Magnuson,  I  lost  a  dearly 
beloved  friend  and  the  Nation  lost  a 
legislative  giant. 

Senator  Magnuson  authored  such 
landmark  laws  as  the  Public  Accom- 
modations Act,  the  1964  Civil  Rights 
Act.  abolition  of  the  poll  tax.  the 
Marine  Mammal  Protection  Act,  low- 
ering of  the  voting  age  to  18,  and  es- 
tablishment of  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  and  National  Science  Foun- 
dation. Citizens  may  today  take  for 
granted  the  Federal  laws  that  protect 


RESOLUTION  TRUST 
CORPORATION 

Mr.  KERREY.  Mr.  President,  my 
policy  concerns  with  the  Resolution 
Trust  Corporation  [RTO— a  key 
entity  in  the  proposed  FSLIC-rescue 
legislation  that  we  expeditiously 
passed  onto  the  House  have  not  been 
resolved  by  the  House's  action  on  the 
legislation. 

In  the  month  and  a  half  since  the 
Senate  approved  S.  774.  numerous  an- 
alysts and  commentators  have  raised 
serious  doubts  as  to  whether  the  RTC. 
as  currently  structured,  can  adequate- 
ly meet  the  task  for  which  it  has  been 
established.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  three  articles  regarding  the  RTC 
be  printed  in  the  Record  following  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  KERREY.  Mr.  President,  both 
versions  of  the  bill  only  slightly 
modify  the  original  administration 
proposal  creating  a  Government  entity 
charged  with  disposing  of  $100  billion 
in  assets.  As  currently  proposed,  the 
RTC  is  mandated  to  sell  or  manage  all 
of  the  real  estate  and  deposits  inherit- 
ed from  the  hundreds  of  thrifts  that 
have  failed  in  the  past  years  or  are  ex- 
pected to  fail  in  the  future.  As  cur- 
rently   structured,    this    huge    entity 


could  be  just  another  accident,  waiting 
to  happen. 

In  the  Senate's  legislation,  the  RTC 
would  be  headed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  the  Attorney  General, 
and  the  Federal  Reserve  Chairman, 
along  with  two  private  individuals  and 
a  chief  executive  officer— the  House 
version  differs  slightly.  Karen  Shaw, 
Director  of  the  Institute  for  Strategy 
Development,  characterizes  this  situa- 
tion as  putting  three  of  the  busiest 
people  in  this  country  in  charge  of 
managing  the  world's  largest  asset-dis- 
position entity.  This  will  place  enor- 
mous power  in  the  hands  of  the  two 
private  members  of  the  RTC  board 
and,  most  directly,  in  the  hands  of  its 
CEO.  Hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars  of 
real  estate  and  other  assets  must  be 
sold  at  the  best  price  to  the  best 
people.  A  daunting  task  even  under 
the  best  of  circumstances. 

When  confronted  with  such  a  task  it 
seems  advisable  to  consider  and  weigh 
previous  experiences  in  order  to  craft 
a  structure  which  incorporates  the  les- 
sons learned  from  previous  mistakes. 
The  fate  of  the  Federal  Asset  Disposi- 
tion Association  tPADA]  should  imme- 
diately raise  a  red  flag.  In  its  4  years 
of  selling  off  thrift  assets  seized  by  the 
Government.  FADA,  aside  from  itself 
becoming  insolvent,  has  racked  up  a 
record  characterized  by  mismanage- 
ment, slow  asset  disposition  and  high 
administrative  costs. 

We  should  also  take  into  consider- 
ation FDIC's  experience  with  the  asset 
liquidation.  FDIC  has  long  been  in- 
volved with  liquidating  assets  for  com- 
merical  banks.  While  observers  gener- 
ally have  given  them  high  marks,  their 
experience  grants  us  some  insight  into 
what  we  can  expect.  At  the  moment. 
FDIC  is  involved  in  21,000  lawsuits 
growing  out  of  $9  billion  of  assets.  The 
RTC  could  be  nearly  50  times  as  large. 
Finding  an  adequate  number  of  ac- 
countants, lawyers,  title  insurers,  ap- 
praisers, managers  will  be  a  monumen- 
tal task  in  itself. 

The  prospective  of  such  a  massive 
Federal  disposition  of  assets  is  viewed 
as  a  gold  mine  by  real  estate  investors. 
An  article  published  in  a  trade  publi- 
cation entitled  "Nation's  Building 
News"  (June  5,  1989)  asks  "What's  in 
the  [FSLIC]  bailout  for  the  small  real 
estate  investor?"  Their  response:  "Po- 
tentially a  diamond  mine  of  opportuni- 
ties." and  they  continue  "The  name  of 
the  RTC  game,  however,  will  be  sales 
at  discounts.  For  savvy  buyers,  RTC's 
regional  and  local  offerings  could  pro- 
vide years  of  tempting  deals.  And  prof- 
its." Mr.  President  such  talk  makes  me 
very  nervous. 

There  are  political  obstacles  to  the 
successful  completion  of  this  task  as 
well.  The  RTC  is  charged  with  dispo- 
ing  of  the  assets  as  quickly  and  cheap- 
ly as  possible.  This  process  will  require 
closing     institutions,     suing     people. 
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firing  individuals  and  selling  property 
often  in  economically  depressed  re- 
gions. These  actions  or  the  threat  of 
these  actions  will  mobilize  strong  po- 
litical pressures  on  the  RTC.  The  re- 
sponse to  these  pressures  may  be  to 
plunge  the  RTC  into  a  managerial 
nightmare:  it  may  actually  try  to  over- 
see the  management  of  these  newly 
acquired  properties,  including  half- 
built  shopping  malls  and  trailer  parks, 
with  little  or  no  practical  experience. 

The  Senate  correctly  included  anti- 
dumping language  in  its  version  in 
order  to  prevent  further  damage  to 
certain  real  estate  markets.  Yet,  the 
opposite— holding  onto  property— may 
be  just  as  damaging  to  real  estate  mar- 
kets attempting  to  recover.  The  RTC 
will  need  to  create  incentives  for  the 
contractors  to  sell  the  assets  as  expedi- 
tiously as  possible  without  encourag- 
ing a  giveaway  of  assets,  thereby  driv- 
ing up  the  cost  to  the  taxpayers. 

The  challenge  to  policymakers  is  to 
create  a  management  structure  that 
can  better  respond  to  the  problems  I 
have  outlined  above.  Asking  three  of 
the  busiest  individuals  in  Government 
to  oversee  the  disposition  of  hundreds 
of  billions  of  dollars  of  real  estate  and 
other  assets  is  foolish.  The  potential 
for  scandal  is  tremendous. 

I  have  previously  argued  for  an  al- 
ternative proposed  to  better  insulate 
the  RTC  board  from  political  and  fi- 
nancial pressures.  I  had  suggested  a 
seven  member  board,  plus  the  current- 
ly proposed  officials  in  an  ex  officio 
capacity,  under  the  leadership  of  a 
strong  chairman.  In  proposing  a  board 
similar  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
it  is  not  merely  the  number  of  individ- 
uals, but  more  specifically  their  insula- 
tion from  political  pressures.  The  chal- 
lenge is  to  not  only  find  an  individual 
of  unquestioned  integrity,  but  also  tap 
an  individual  with  extensive  business 
experience  who  does  not  hold  a  posi- 
tion that  would  present  a  conflict  of 
interest.  Unfortunately,  my  amend- 
ment was  rejected  by  the  Senate. 

Poor  management  and  regulation,  as 
well  as  politics,  have  put  us  in  a  posi- 
tion of  needing  to  rescue  hundreds  of 
irvsolvent  savings  and  loans.  Each 
dollar  we  commit  to  cleaning  up  this 
mess  is  one  less  dollar  for  worthy 
public  programs  needed  to  protect  our 
environment,  to  improve  our  schools 
and  health  care  system,  or  fund  hun- 
dreds of  other  programs  that  are 
facing  bugetary  constraints.  It  is  es- 
sential for  us  to  create  an  oversight 
board  and  agency  that  reflects  the 
magnitude  of  the  problem,  and  will 
provide  us  with  the  necessary  fiscal  ac- 
countability to  make  sure  that  this  sit- 
uation is  finally  resolved  without  wast- 
ing funds.  As  currenty  structured,  the 
RTC  does  not  meet  that  goal. 


Exhibit  1 

(Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  May  18. 

1989] 

New     Agency     To     Handle    Sick     S&Ls' 

Assets— Huge     Responsibilities     Carry 

Risk  of  Fraud,  Abuse 

(By  Paulette  Thomas) 
Washington.— The  federal  government  is 
creating  a  monster. 

As  early  as  this  summer,  in  one  full  swoop, 
a  new  federal  agency  will  seize  assets  with  a 
value  of  as  much  as  $400  billion.  Thousands 
of  lawyers  and  accountants  will  immediately 
go  to  work  disposing  of  that  property.  And 
federal  officials  are  painfully  aware  of  the 
likelihood  of  fraud  and  abuse. 

•There's  obviously  great  potential  for 
under-the-counter  payments,"  says  William 
Seidman,  chairman  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corp. 

Today,  Mr.  Seidman  will  issue  his  report 
to  the  President  on  the  assets— from  raw 
Texas  prairie  to  trailer  parks  and  vacant 
shopping  malls— that  the  FDIC  has  taken 
over  from  220  sick  thrifts  seized  since  Feb- 
ruary. The  report  will  provide  the  first  real 
glimpse  of  the  challenges  ahead  for  the  new 
agency,  which  will  take  over  the  thrift  liqui- 
dations that  the  FDIC  is  temporarily  han- 
dling now. 

This  new  agency  will  be  called  the  Resolu- 
tion Trust  Corp.  It  will  quickly  become  the 
owner  of  assets  held  by  hundreds  of  sick 
savings  and  loans.  Its  ultimate  shape  and 
authority  remain  vague,  with  Congress  still 
completing  work  on  President  Bush's  thrift- 
rescue  legislation.  In  a  little-noticed  provi- 
sion of  the  Senate  bill,  for  example,  the 
RTC  would  have  unlimited  power  to  plunge 
the  nation  deeper  into  debt. 

Just  yesterday,  in  fact.  Mr.  Seidman— 
along  with  Danny  Wall,  the  chairman  of  the 
thrift  regulatory  agency,  and  Robert  Heller, 
a  governor  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board- 
complained  before  a  House  committee  that 
the  bill's  language  is  so  vague  that  it  will 
slow  down  the  rescue  process,  in  which 
thrift  losses  mount  at  $1  billion  a  month, 
adding  to  the  taxpayer's  cost. 

dearth  of  lawyers 
It  is  clear  that  the  RTC  will  become  a 
giant  contracting  agency,  unloading  the 
hemisphere's  largest  pool  of  private  proper- 
ty in  a  liquidation  that  will  test  the  nation's 
property  managers,  title  insurers,  abstract- 
ers, appraisers,  accountants  and  other  such 
professionals  for  a  decade  to  come. 

We  could  literally  create  a  shortage  of 
lawyers,"  says  Mr.  Seidman.  whose  agency, 
under  one  pending  plan,  will  handle  much 
of  the  RTC's  work. 

Never  before  has  the  U.S.  tried  to 
manage— much  less  sell— so  much  private 
property,  and  its  previous  efforts  on  a  small- 
er scale  hardly  inspired  confidence.  The 
Federal  Asset  Disposition  Association,  or 
FADA.  which  for  four  years  has  sold  off 
thrift  assets  seized  by  the  U.S..  has  been 
skewered  in  Congress  for  mismanagement, 
cushy  salaries  and  slow  sales. 

•It's  amazing. "  says  Karen  Shaw,  a  Wash- 
ington analyst  who  follows  financial-serv- 
ices legislation.  •Congress  looked  at  FADA, 
didn't  like  it,  and  said,  •Yep.  let's  do  that 
again.'  " 

Sen.  Donald  Riegle  (D.,  Mich.),  chairman 
of  the  Senate  banking  committee,  says  Con- 
gress is  trying  to  put  'iron  disciplines  in 
place  that  can  really  prevent  the  kind  of 
abuse  that  I  think  is  otherwise  very  likely  to 
happen." 

But  many  federal  officials  say  that  the 
scale  of  the  RTC's  mission  makes  misman- 


agement and  fraud  virtually  inevitable— just 
one  more  cost  that  taxpayers  will  bear  after 
years  of  federal  inattention  to  the  problems 
of  money-losing  savings  and  loans. 

daunting  task 
The  scope  of  the  RTC's  mission  is  breath- 
taking, if  the  experience  of  the  FDIC  is  any 
guide.  As  the  longtime  liquidating  agency 
for  commercial  banks,  the  FDIC  is  currently 
involved  in  a  staggering  21,000  lawsuits  asso- 
ciated with  $9  billion  of  assets.  The  RTC's 
property  portfolio,  by  comparison,  will  be 
nearly  50  times  as  large. 

It  is  nearly  impossible  for  the  FDIC  and 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank,  its  S&L  coun- 
terpart, to  retain  accountants  they  aren't 
also  suing.  Under  that  guideline,  only  two  of 
the  top  20  accounting  firms  are  eligible  to 
do  the  work. 

It  takes  5,000  federal  employees  to  keep 
track  of  the  FDIC's  property,  suggesting 
that  RTC,  by  simply  arithmetic,  would 
demand  roughly  a  quarter-million  people  to 
handle  its  workload.  But  the  administration 
intends  to  keep  the  RTC  lean  and  mean- 
perhaps  with  fewer  than  100  people  to  keep 
track  of  the  private-sector  contractors  han- 
dling the  real  work. 

The  detail  work  itself  is  daunting.  Joseph 
Robert  Jr.  of  Alexandria.  Va..  who  runs  one 
of  the  nation's  largest  asset-management 
firms,  says  handling  each  asset  can  consume 
years  of  litigation,  business  planning  and 
title  research.  The  $5  billion  in  remnants  of 
failed  financial  institutions  now  managed  by 
Mr.  Robert  range  from  a  muddy  hole  in  a 
Dallas  suburb  that  was  to  be  the  site  of  the 
•worlds  first  vertical  high-rise  country 
club "  to  a  church  in  Provo,  Utah,  built  on 
speculation  that  some  denomination  would 
be  interested  in  buying  it. 

Mr.  Roberts  experience  also  illustrates 
the  all-too-typical  nightmares  awaiting 
those  who  will  marshal  the  assets  of  the 
sick  thrifts.  In  1986,  when  his  company 
stepped  in  as  conservator  of  the  Independ- 
ent American  Savings  &  Loan  in  Dallas, 
(now  part  of  Sunbelt  Savings  &  Loan),  the 
S&L  had  more  than  a  half-dozen  financial 
reporting  systems  to  monitor  its  various 
nonperforming  assets.  Computer  hardware 
and  software  systems  were  Incompatible. 

•It  was  the  craziest  thing  you  ever  saw, " 
he  says,  •and  that's  just  one  institution." 
The  RTC  may  eventually  handle  500  or 
more  sick  thrifts. 

Creating  incentives  for  the  RTC's  private 
contractors  to  sell  the  assets  will  ultimately 
determine  the  RTC's  success.  When  Conti- 
nental Illinois  National  Bank  failed  in  1982, 
Mr.  Seidman  notes,  private  contractors, 
overseeing  the  $2.8  billion  liquidation  sold 
assets  at  a  rapid  clip  for  a  while.  But  once 
the  asset  size  fell  below  $1  billion,  he  says, 
the  sales  faltered.  •It's  more  difficult  to  do 
when  employees  know  they  are  selling 
themselves  out  of  a  job, "  he  says. 

Legislation,  meanwhile,  dictates  that 
property  not  be  ••dumped."  driving  down 
local  real  estate  values,  while  at  the  same 
time,  property  'overhang'  may  be  just  as 
damaging  to  a  market  waiting  to  recover. 
•Almost  anything  that  happens  will  be  sub- 
ject to  second  guessing,"  predicts  John 
Oros.  a  partner  at  Goldman  Sachs  &  Co., 
who  advised  thrift  regulators. 

Mr.  Seidman  adds:  'Being  the  head  of  this 
is  not  the  place  to  get  popular. " 
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PROPOSED  STRUCTURE  OF  THE  RTC 

In  Senate  bill 


RTC  oversight  board  members:  Treasury 
Secretary,  Attorney  General,  Federal  Re- 
serve Chairman,  two  private  sector  experts. 

Includes  provision  that  could  allow  RTC 
to  issue  debt  and  guarantees  against  loss  in 
disposing  of  assets. 

Could  review,  but  not  overturn,  last  year's 
thrift  sales. 

In  Hoxise  bill 

RTC  oversight  board  members:  Treasury 
Secretary,  Attorney  General,  Federal  Re- 
serve Chairman.  HUD  Secretary,  a  real 
estate  expert,  and  the  FDIC  Chairman  as 
nonvoting  member. 

A  portion  of  the  property  will  he  reserved 
for  low-income  housing. 

Could  review  but  not  overturn  last  year's 
Bank  Board  deals. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  May  5,  1989] 

RTC:  Can  the  Huge  S&L  Bailout  Agency 

Handle  an  Equally  Huge  Task? 

(By  Sharon  Warren  Walsh) 

In  liailing  out  the  savings  and  loan  indus- 
try, the  Bush  administration  has  created  a 
government  entity  with  $100  billion  in 
assets— exceeded  in  size  by  only  three  of  the 
Fortune  500  industrial  corporations.  Its  de- 
posits of  $300  billion  to  $500  billion  will 
make  it  the  nation's  largest  financial  insti- 
tution—more than  twice  the  size  of  banking 
giant  Citibank. 

But  while  the  huge  new  agency  appears  to 
offer  the  best  possible  hope  of  recovering 
some  of  the  costs  of  bailing  out  the  S<bL  in- 
dustry, financial  industry  ot)servers  say  it 
also  will  create  an  opportunity  for  the 
greatest  mischief  in  financial  history. 

Called  the  Resolution  Trust  Corp.,  it  will 
have  the  far-from-simple  mandate  of  selling 
or  managing  all  of  the  real  estate  and  depos- 
its inherited  from  the  hundreds  of  thrifts 
that  have  failed  in  the  past  several  years. 
Rescuing  those  failed  S&Ls  will  cost  be- 
tween $157  billion  and  $183  billion,  accord- 
ing to  various  estimates. 

"This  $100  billion  asset  disposition  agency 
is  being  created  with  atisolutely  no  con- 
trols," said  Karen  Shaw,  head  of  the  Wash- 
ington-based Institute  for  Strategy  Develop- 
ment, a  consulting  firm.  "It  could  t>e  the 
Teapot  Dome  scandal  of  this  century." 

"It's  going  to  be  one  enormous  headache," 
said  Robert  Litan,  senior  fellow  at  the 
Brookings  Institution.  "Whoever  heads  it 
will  be  in  a  no-win  position." 

Under  the  Bush  plan  and  in  legislation 
passed  by  the  Senate  and  soon  to  go  to  the 
floor  of  the  House,  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corp.  will  continue  to  take  over  in- 
solvent S<S[L£.  The  RTC,  rather  than  the 
FDIC,  will  liquidate  the  thrifts. 

But  no  one  really  knows  how  the  liquida- 
tion of  more  than  $100  billion  in  homes, 
apartments,  offices,  industrial  buildings  and 
land  will  be  handled.  There  are  no  rules  for 
the  RTC  to  go  by.  The  FDIC.  in  its  entire 
history,  has  handled  bank  failures  or  bail- 
outs involving  only  $144  billion  in  deposits. 

William  Seidman.  chairman  of  the  FCIC, 
has  one  view  of  the  job  ahead  for  the  RTC. 
"In  our  experience,  liquidation  is  a  very  dif- 
ficult job."  he  said  in  an  interview.  "It  in- 
volves closing  institutions  down,  suing 
people,  selling  property  into  depressed  mar- 
kets, closing  locations,  firing  people— all  the 
kinds  of  jobs  that  can  create  a  lot  of  unhap- 
piness." 

The  RTC  will  have  to  walk  a  fine  political 
line  between  getting  rid  of  the  assets  of 
failed  institutions  quickly  and  cheaply,  or  of 


holding  on  to  the  assets  and  taking  on  the 
resporisibility  of  managing  the  real  estate. 

Because  the  real  estate  market  is  extreme- 
ly depressed  in  areas  where  many  thrifts 
have  failed,  such  as  the  Southwest,  many 
experts  worry  that  the  government  will  sell 
the  commercial  buildings,  homes  and  shop- 
ping centers  that  make  up  the  assets  of  the 
failed  S&Ls  too  cheaply.  In  the  process,  new 
real  estate  magnates  will  make  a  killing  on 
the  property  later. 

Others  fear  that  if  the  RTC  holds  on  to 
the  properties,  which  it  will  be  under  con- 
siderable political  pressure  to  do.  it  will 
wind  up  managing  businesses  in  which  it 
has  no  expertise. 

"What  does  the  government  know  about 
managing  half-finished  shopping  centers?" 
Litan  said.  "There's  virtually  no  guidance  in 
the  [House  or  Senate)  bills  .  .  .  It's  obvious- 
ly a  management  problem  of  extraordinary 
magnitude." 

One  example  of  the  types  of  problems  the 
RTC  may  face  has  been  experienced  by  the 
Federal  Asset  Disposition  Association,  the 
federal  agency  that  now  sells  foreclosed 
property  from  failed  S&Ls.  PADA,  which 
was  created  in  1985,  itself  became  insolvent 
l>ecause  of  mismanagement,  adding  millions 
of  dollars  to  the  government's  cost  of  clos- 
ing insolvent  thrifts.  Several  of  its  top-rank- 
ing employees  were  found  to  have  stakes  in 
firms  that  could  benefit  from  FADA  con- 
tracts. 

In  Congress,  members  admit  that  in  the 
massive  thrift  bailout  bills  being  rushed 
through  both  houses— each  with  more  than 
500  pages  and  hundreds  of  amendments- 
there  are  few  provisions  that  control  the 
RTC.  They  aren't  sure,  they  say,  exactly 
what  its  going  to  do,  how  it's  going  to  func- 
tion, how  big  it  will  become  or  who  will  con- 
trol it. 

In  the  crisis  atmosphere  surrounding 
S&Ls,  members  of  Congress  said  they  were 
much  more  concerned  with  other  issues  and 
with  getting  a  bill  to  the  president  quickly. 

"We  still  don't  know  what  kinds  of  control 
there  will  be  on  this  amorphous,  unshaped 
animal."  said  Rep.  Charles  Schumer  (D- 
N.Y.). 

Both  the  House  and  Senate  versions  of 
the  bill  limit  the  lifespan  of  the  RTC— the 
House  version  to  10  years,  the  Senate  ver- 
sion to  five.  But  there  are  those  who  fear 
that  the  mammoth  task  ahead  of  the  corpo- 
ration may  take  longer  than  provided  for  in 
either  bill. 

To  lead  the  corporation.  Bush  wanted  a 
three-person  oversight  board.  Headed  by 
Treasury  Secretary  Nicholas  F.  Brady,  it 
would  have  had  Attorney  General  Dick 
Thornburgh  and  Federal  Reserve  Chairman 
Alan  Greenspan  as  members.  But  Congress 
added  more  members  to  the  oversight  panel. 

The  Senate  bill  adds  two  outside  real 
estate  professionals  to  the  board— a  move 
that  Sen.  Robert  Kerrey  (D-Neb.)  calls 
"putting  a  fox  in  charge  of  the  henhouse." 

Kerrey  wanted  an  amendment  that  would 
set  up  a  seven-person  board  with  a  strong 
chairman— someone,  he  said,  of  unques- 
tioned integrity.  But  the  administration  op- 
posed such  an  amendment. 

The  House  version  expanded  the  board 
from  three  members  to  five— adding  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  Secretary  Jack 
Kemp  and  a  private  real  estate  expert. 

No  matter  which  version  survives,  a  chief 
executive  appointed  by  Brady  will  run  the 
RTC. 

In  one  amendment  to  the  House  bill.  Rep. 
Steve  Bartlett  (R-Tex.)  included  a  provision 
that  would  prevent  the  RTC  president  from 


going  to  work  in  the  private  sector  for  insti- 
tutions with  which  RTC  has  dealings. 

"I  think  it's  critical  that  there  be  no  hint 
of  any  ability  for  [the  RTC  chairman]  to  be 
able  to  negotiate  for  the  RTC  and  then  be 
able  to  do  private  business  deals,"  Bartlett 
said. 

[From  the  Chicago  Tribune.  May  21.  1989] 

S&L  Reconstruction  Agency  Embattled 

Before  It  Starts 

(By  Christine  Winter) 

Resolution  Trust  Corp.,  the  government 
agency  being  created  to  dispose  of  the  na- 
tion's troubled  savings  and  loans,  hasn't 
opened  its  doors  yet,  but  already  it's  under 
attack. 

Critics  forecast  it  will  be  "a  gigantic  head- 
ache ...  a  carbon  copy  of  past  mistakes." 
Even  supporters  admit  it  will  need  "a  tre- 
mendous control  framework"  to  ward  off 
scandal. 

In  testimony  before  Congress  last  week, 
federal  regulators  warned  that  the  structure 
of  the  massive  agency,  which  will  control 
hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars  in  deposits 
and  troubled  Eissets,  is  "extremely  vague." 

"The  RTC  is  the  big  unknown  to  every- 
body."  said  Robert  Weinberger,  lobbyist  for 
Continental  Bank  Corp. 

Resolution  Trust  Corp.  instantly  will 
become  the  nation's  largest  financial  insti- 
tution, an  agency  that  should  attract  the 
best  and  the  brightest.  But  pundits  already 
are  calling  the  director's  job  the  most  unap- 
pealing in  Washington. 

•'Guaranted  to  cause  any  rising  star  to  ex- 
plode," said  one. 

The  director  will  be  on  such  a  hot  seat— 
with  billions  of  dollars  of  assets  to  unload,  a 
legislated  timetable  of  five  years  and  very 
few  concrete  regulations— that  he  is  virtual- 
ly guaranteed  to  attract  heat-seeking  mis- 
siles. 

"The  potential  for  abuse  is  enormous." 
Sen.  Robert  Kerrey  (D..  Neb.)  warned. 
"People  are  going  to  make  millions  of  dol- 
lars on  these  assets:  there  is  going  to  be  a 
feeding  frenzy  out  there.  This  can  only  be 
workable  with  good  management." 

The  agency  will  be  charged  with  disposing 
of  the  assets  and  deposits  of  the  219  failing 
thrifts  that  were  put  under  the  conservator- 
ship of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corp. 
earlier  this  year.  They  represent  $98.4  bil- 
lion in  deposits  and  about  $95  billion  in 
assets,  an  FDIC  spokesman  said. 

According  to  congressional  testimony  by 
FDIC  Chairman  William  Seidman  Thurs- 
day, the  program  will  include  about  279  in- 
stitutions by  the  end  of  the  year,  with  about 
$115  billion  in  assets. 

Total  losses  for  the  212  of  these  that  have 
been  evaluated  to  date  are  $29.8  billion,  ac- 
cording to  Seidman.  That  is  the  amount  of 
money  it  would  take  to  "fill  up  the  negative 
holes  and  bring  their  net  worth  up  to  zero," 
something  that  would  have  to  be  done 
before  they  could  be  sold  or  liquidated. 

Seidman  estimated  that  the  total  losses, 
when  all  of  the  279  insolvent  thrifts  are 
evaluated,  should  fall  under  the  $50  billion 
in  proposed  funding  for  the  RTC. 

These  figures  don't  include  the  approxi- 
mately $40  billion  cost  of  merging  and  shut- 
ting down  more  than  200  thrifts  in  1988— 
those  institutions  apparently  will  not  be 
under  the  auspices  of  the  RTC.  However, 
the  agency  has  been  given  the  power  to  go 
back  and  try  to  renegotiate  more  favorable 
terms  in  some  of  the  year-end  "fire  sales. " 
when  many  troubled  thrifts  were  sold  to 
buyers  seeking  generous  tax  advantages. 
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The  new  RTC  will  be  charged  with  the 
unenviable  task  of  liquidating  those  billions 
of  dollars  worth  of  troubled  assets— mostly 
commercial  real  estate  but  also  residential 
mortgages  and  raw  land— if  the  institutions 
can't  be  sold  intact. 

The  RTC  has  only  a  few  options  for  un- 
loading its  white  elephant  thrifts. 

"We  hope  to  see  most  of  the  institutions 
in  this  area  merged,  rather  than  liquidated; 
that's  the  preferable  choice, "  said  Patrick 
Rohan,  assistant  regional  director  for  the 
FDIC  in  the  Midwest. 

"We've  had  a  lot  of  expressions  of  interest 
in  acquiring  the  thrifts  in  the  Chicago  area, 
from  banks,  investor  groups  and  other 
S&Ls, "  Rohan  added.  Some  would  be  buyers 
who  looked  closely  at  Skokie  Federal  Sav- 
ings &  Loan  before  the  end  of  1988  are  back 
for  another  look,  the  FDIC  managing  agent 
at  that  institution  said. 

According  to  Leo  Blaber.  president  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  of  Chicago,  most 
of  the  troubled  institutions  in  this  district 
are  prime  candidates  for  acquisition,  be- 
cause "they  are  not  deeply  irisolvent." 

Seidman  testified  the  FDIC  has  met  with 
about  100  potential  acquirers  and  has  an- 
swered more  than  400  written  in  inquiries. 

All  acquisition  activity,  however,  is  in  a 
holding  pattern  until  the  legislation  creat- 
ing the  RTC  is  passed. 

"The  government  should  sell  these  insti- 
tions  up  front,  with  no  contingencies  or  sup- 
port,"  suggested  thrift  analyst  Bert  Ely.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  earlier  assisted  deals 
left  all  the  economic  risk  in  the  hands  of 
the  government,  because  it  guaranteed  trou- 
bled assets  taken  over  by  the  acquirer. 

Merging  the  thrifts,  however,  will  take  a 
bundle  of  up-front  cash. 

Merging  the  thrifts,  however,  will  take  a 
bundle  of  up-front  cash. 

Gerald  Smith,  managing  director  at  Salo- 
mon Brothers  Inc.,  which  is  starting  a  part- 
nership fund  to  buy  insolvent  thrifts,  said 
that  whatever  approach  the  RTC  takes,  the 
government  must  make  these  insolvent  in- 
stitutions whole  before  they  are  saleable. 

"Nobody  is  going  to  underwrite  the  losses 
they  have  already  incurred."  he  said. 

"It's  better  to  take  the  hit  up  front  by 
merging  the  institutions  and  getting  some- 
body else  to  take  on  the  problem  assets 
without  assistance."  Ely  said.  "It  takes  a  lot 
of  courage  to  put  the  cash  on  the  table— I 
don't  know  if  the  courage  is  there,  even  if 
the  cash  is.  Any  solutions  that  try  to  lessen 
the  amount  of  cash  up  front  will  be  more 
costly  in  the  long  run." 

For  those  S&Ls  that  can't  be  merged  or 
sold,  the  goverrunent  will  have  to  transfer 
the  deposits  to  a  healthy  institution,  along 
with  a  negotiated  amount  of  cash  to  offset 
the  liabilities,  or  simply  shut  the  institu- 
tions down  and  pay  off  depositors. 

In  either  case,  the  RTC  will  make  over 
and  liquidate  the  assets,  to  get  some  recom- 
pense for  the  taxpayer.  The  FDIC  would  be 
contracted  to  sell  the  assets  under  the  cur- 
rent proposal. 

"This  whole  thing  is  going  to  be  a  tremen- 
dous problem  ...  a  mess."  Kerrey  said. 
"Government  does  a  lousy  job  of  disposing 
of  assets." 

Although  the  RTC  has  not  been  well  de- 
fined in  the  current  legislation,  there  is 
some  concern  that  in  the  few  details  that 
have  emerged,  the  RTC  has  gained  "a  social 
and  welfare  look  to  it."  Most  observers 
think  it  will  probably  shed  such  baggage  in 
the  final  version  of  the  legislation. 

There  is  a  provision  now  that  community 
groups  be  given  first  crack  at  residential 


real  estate,  while  another  part  of  the  bill 
forbids  the  "dumping"  of  assets,  an  attempt 
to  preserve  local  real  estate  markets. 

Critics  argue  that  such  provisions,  while 
noble,  will  just  slow  down  the  process  and 
increase  the  final  cost  to  the  taxpayer.  How- 
ever, they  admit  that  while  the  provision  re- 
garding community  groups  may  be  disrup- 
tive, it  won't  be  crippling,  because  relatively 
few  of  the  assets  are  residential. 

"Economically  speaking,  the  right  way  to 
get  rid  of  this  stuff  is  as  fast  as  possible, " 
said  Robert  Litan  of  the  Brookings  Institu- 
tion. "Everybody  agrees  that  government 
will  be  a  less  efficient  manager  than  the  pri- 
vate sector,  if  this  property  is  held." 

The  idea  that  such  properties  should  be 
held— to  protect  local  markets  and  to  get  a 
better  price  when  depressed  regions  re- 
bound—is unhealthy,  according  to  Ely. 

"These  are  damaged  goods  in  almost  all 
cases:  this  stuff  is  really  junk;  it  would  be  in 
trouble  in  the  best  of  markets,"  he  said.  He 
described  much  of  the  property  as  "badly 
built,  half-built,  with  poor  tenant  mixes, 
legal  clouds  and  bad  locations. 

"It  would  take  fresh  money,  entrepreneur- 
ical  talent  and  time  to  make  these  proper- 
ties marketable,"  Ely  said.  "The  RTC  will 
have  none  of  those  things." 

A  spokesman  for  the  FDIC  in  Washington 
said  it  will  "take  any  conceivable  approach 
to  moving  this  stuff— bulk  sales,  auctions, 
whatever  yield's  the  best  return. " 

Since  many  of  the  assets  are  office  build- 
ings, high-rise  developments,  shopping 
strips  and  other  commercial  properties,  the 
FDIC  would  have  to  hire  someone  to 
manage  anything  that  isn't  sold  right  away, 
something  it  doesn't  like  to  do. 

If  there  are  any  bargains  to  be  had,  it  is 
unlikely  the  small  investor  will  get  a  chance 
to  take  advantage  of  them. 

"The  most  cost-effective  method,  from 
our  standpoint,  is  to  take  a  lot  of  like  stuff 
and  package  it  up  and  sell  it  in  as  big  blocks 
as  possible  to  qualified  bidders."  said  the 
FDIC  spokesman.  The  transaction  costs 
would  be  too  high  to  retail  it  in  individual 
lots. 

There  is  also  concern  that  both  House  and 
Senate  versions  of  the  legislation  authorize 
the  RTC  to  issue  notes  and  guarantees, 
without  explicit  limitations,  FDIC  officials 
reportedly  are  also  concerned  about  having 
to  go  back  to  the  RTC  repeatedly  for  cash, 
since  the  RTC  will  be  writing  the  checks. 

Kerrey  called  for  a  strong  RTC  director, 
with  such  impecceable  credentials  that  "no 
one  could  challenge  him. "  a  person  the 
public  will  look  at  and  say  "we  trust  you." 

The  Senate  version  of  the  legislation  puts 
the  secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  attorney 
general,  the  chairman  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  and  two  independent  real  estate 
professionals  on  the  board. 

The  House  version  adds  the  chairman  of 
the  FDIC  and  the  secretary  of  housing  and 
urban  development. 

During  hearings,  Donald  Riegle  (D., 
Mich.),  chairman  of  the  Senate  Banking 
Committee,  complained  of  too  many  admin- 
istration members  on  the  board.  "We  want 
some  independence."  he  said. 

"These  are  kind  of  busy  people."  pointed 
out  Karen  Shaw,  head  of  the  Institute  for 
Strategy  Development  in  Washington.  D.C. 
"The  actual  management  might  end  up 
being  left  to  those  independent  members, 
with  no  real  specifications." 

"The  way  the  board  is  set  up  is  all  window 
dressing;  the  director  is  going  to  run  the 
thing,  and  he's  the  guy  who  is  going  to  take 
the  heat, "  the  Brookings  Institution's  Litan 


said.  "No  rational  person  would  want  the 
job." 

"The  ideal  person  would  be  a  recently  re- 
tired corporate  executive  who  has  some  gov- 
ernment experience. "  Continental  Bank's 
Weinberger  said.  ""He  can't  be  a  babe  in  the 
woods  in  Washington,  but  he  needs  the 
business  acumen." 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Morning  business  is  now  closed. 


NATURAL  GAS  WELLHEAD 
DECONTROL  ACT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senate  will  now  resume  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  1722,  which  the 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  1722)  to  amend  the  Natural 
Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978  to  eliminate  well- 
head price  and  nonprice  controls  on  the 
first  sale  of  natural  gas.  and  to  make  techni- 
cal corrections  and  conforming  amendments 
to  such  act. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  bill. 


CLOTURE  MOTION 

Mr.  McCLURE,  Mr.  President,  I 
send  a  cloture  motion  to  the  desk. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  cloture  motion  having  been 
presented  under  rule  XXII,  the  Chair 
directs  the  clerk  to  read  the  motion. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

CLOTURE  MOTION 

We,  the  undersigned  Senators,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  Rule  XXII  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby 
move  to  bring  to  a  close  debate  on  H.R. 
1722,  a  act  to  amend  the  Natural  Gas  Policy 
Act  of  1978  to  eliminate  wellhead  price  and 
nonprice  controls  on  the  first  sale  of  natural 
gas.  and  to  make  technical  and  conforming 
amendments  to  such  Act. 

Senators  J.  Bennett  Johnston.  John 
Breaux.  James  A.  McClure.  Don  Nick- 
les.  Phil  Gramm.  Slade  Gorton.  Lloyd 
Bentsen.  Wendell  Ford.  Alan  Simpson, 
Malcolm  Wallop.  Timothy  Wirth,  Bob 
Dole.  Trent  Lott.  Nancy  L.  Kasse- 
baum,  Conrad  Burns.  Pete  Domenici, 
David  Boren,  Jeff  Bingaman,  Kent 
Conrad,  and  Strom  Thurmond. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.    DIXON.    Mr.    President,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  now  be 
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a  period  for  morning  business  for  not 
to  exceed  40  minutes,  with  Senators 
permitted  to  speak  therein  for  not  to 
exceed  5  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Thank  you  very  much, 
Mr.  President. 


KOREA:  ANOTHER  PSX  SALE  IN 
THE  MAKING 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  talk  a  little  bit  about  a  recent  Wall 
Street  Journal  article  concerning  the 
possibility  of  an  FSX  aircraft  arrange- 
ment with  Korea  similar  to  the  one 
that  we  recently  debated  concerning 
Japan. 

But  before  that,  I  remind  my  col- 
leagues who  may  be  watching  now  in 
the  U.S.  Senate  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  this  week  adopted  the 
Byrd-Dixon  language  in  the  Dixon  res- 
olution amended  by  Byrd  that  passed 
the  Senate  and  went  to  the  House. 
The  House  jurisdictional  committee, 
the  Committee  of  Foreign  Affairs,  had 
modified  the  Byrd-Dixon  resolution, 
but  on  the  floor  of  the  House  an 
amendment  by  Congressman  Bruce  of 
Illinois  was  adopted  overwhelmingly 
that  puts  the  language  back  in  the 
same  shape  the  language  was  in  when 
it  left  the  Senate  and  that  is  now 
going  to  the  President. 

Secretary  of  State  James  Baker  has 
indicated,  if  that  occurs,  that  the 
President  may  very  well  veto  it. 

I  remind  my  colleagues  that  72 
Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate  supported 
the  language  that  is  now  going  to  the 
President's  desk.  If  the  President 
vetoes,  it  is  certainly  the  intention  of 
the  distinguished  President  pro  tem- 
pore, the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  West  Virginia,  Senator  Robert 
Byrd,  and  this  Senator  and  other  like- 
minded  Senators,  including  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alabama  in  the 
chair,  and  others,  to  press  to  override 
the  President's  veto. 

So,  there  will  be  correspondence 
going  to  my  colleagues  on  that,  and  I 
think  we  have  made  a  profoundly  per- 
suasive case  that  the  deal  contained 
within  the  PSX  memorandum  of  un- 
derstanding and  letters  of  clarification 
is  not  a  good  one  for  the  United 
States,  and  the  language  of  the  resolu- 
tion, the  Dixon  resolution,  amended 
by  Senator  Byrd,  is  the  language  of 
Congress  about  what  we  ought  to  do 
in  respect  to  protecting  our  technolo- 
gy, our  engine  technology,  our  inte- 
grated systems  technology,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  dissemination  of  the  informa- 
tion regarding  this  technology  to 
other  countries.  Also,  the  resolution 
keeps  the  jurisdictional  committees  of 
the  Congress  in  both  Houses  involved 
in  the  process  and  assures  that  Com- 
merce is  involved  in  the  future. 


Now,  Mr.  President,  having  said  all 
that,  and  that  is  a  battle  we  may  still 
have  here  shortly.  I  refer  to  a  recent 
edition  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
which  reported  that  the  South  Kore- 
ans are  probably  feeling  the  heat  gen- 
erated by  the  intense  debate  over  the 
Japan-United  States  FSX  aircraft  de- 
velopment program.  Like  Japan, 
Korea  has  been  negotiating  with 
United  States  companies  for  the  pur- 
pose of  coproducing  fighter  aircraft. 
In  fact,  the  proposed  Korean  sales  are 
in  some  ways  even  more  extensive 
than  the  FSX  sale  to  Japan,  because 
they  also  cover  helicopters. 

Like  the  Japanese.  Koreans  are 
asking  us  to  help  build  and  improve 
their  aerospace  industry.  This  turn  of 
events,  of  course,  should  not  be  a  sur- 
prise to  us.  Last  September.  I  warned 
this  body  that  the  Koreans  were  right 
behind  the  Japanese  in  their  quest  for 
an  aerospace  industry.  In  this  joint 
program,  commonly  referred  to  as  the 
FX.  the  South  Koreans  will  coproduce 
the  majority  of  120  F-16  or  FA-18 
fighter  aircraft  that  they  will  buy 
from  the  United  States.  They  have 
clearly  stated  that  they  intend  to  be  a 
factor  in  the  future  aerospace  market. 

We  should  pay  close  attention  to 
these  explicit  declarations  of  Korea's 
intentions.  We  cannot  afford  to  ignore 
these  statements  as  we  consider 
United  States-Korean  trade  and  secu- 
rity issues. 

Although  Korea  is  several  years 
behind  the  Japanese  in  aerospace 
technology  and  development,  they 
have  demonstrated  that  they  know 
how  to  catch  up.  Just  as  an  example, 
look  at  how  they  captured  the  micro- 
wave market. 

According  to  a  new  book.  "The 
Silent  War:  Inside  the  Global  Business 
Battles  Shaping  America's  Future."  in 
1976  the  Koreans  started  with  one  en- 
gineer who  reverse  engineered  Ameri- 
can made  microwave  ovens  in  a  15 
square  foot  corner  office  of  an  old  and 
primitive  lab.  Working  roughly  80 
hours  a  week  for  years,  this  engineer 
developed,  and  thousands  of  workers 
began  building,  microwave  ovens. 

These  Korean  ovens  were  so  good 
and  reasonably  priced  that  a  major 
United  States  company.  General  Elec- 
tric, began  buying  them  from  Korea 
and  shut  down  their  own  production 
lines  in  the  United  States.  The  Korean 
company  building  them  became  so  ef- 
ficient that  today  it  is  the  largest 
maker  of  microwave  ovens  in  the 
world. 

What  is  the  name  of  this  company. 
Mr.  President?  Samsung,  the  same 
company  that  will  be  building  either 
our  F-16  or  FA-18  fighter  aircraft. 

Experts  say  the  Koreans  are  years 
away  from  building  a  competitive 
aerospace  industry,  but  the  experts 
said  the  same  thing  about  the  micro- 
wave industry  and  look  at  how  wrong 
they  were. 


The  major  question  I  raised  during 
the  FSX  debate  is  also  valid  in  the  FX 
case:  Why  are  we  helping  a  business 
competitor  and  free-trade  violator 
build  yet  another  industry  at  the  ex- 
pense of  American  workers  here  at 
home? 

Extensive  last  minute  trade  conces- 
sions by  the  South  Koreans  were  the 
only  reasons  they  were  not  listed  as  an 
unfair  trading  partner  by  the  United 
States  Trade  Representative.  Al- 
though they  avoided  the  Super  301 
provision  of  the  1988  Trade  Act.  the 
Koreans  were  placed  on  the  "priority 
watch  list"  because  of  their  reluctance 
to  protect  United  States  intellectual 
property  rights— patents,  copyrights, 
and  trademarks. 

American  companies  know  that 
many  Korean  trade  practices  are 
unfair.  According  to  an  April  11.  1989. 
Washington  Post  article.  American 
companies  wanted  to  place  South 
Korea  at  the  top  of  the  list  of  unfair 
trading  partners  under  the  Super  301 
provision.  Indeed,  these  companies 
have  felt  the  brunt  of  a  $10  billion 
trade  deficit  that  the  United  States 
has  rung  up  with  the  Koreans  in  each 
of  the  past  2  years. 

Uncle  Sam  provides  the  security  um- 
brella that  enables  the  South  Koreans 
to  build  their  economy,  yet  the  Kore- 
ans, in  all  too  many  cases,  have  built 
that  new  economic  muscle  with  unfair 
trade  practices  that  hurt  the  Ameri- 
can economy  and  cost  American  jobs. 

Of  course,  the  South  Koreans  are 
wheeling  and  dealing  on  these  FX  pro- 
posals, lying  back,  waiting  for  our 
companies  to  offer  offset  deals  to 
make  their  packages  more  attractive. 
According  to  the  journal  article.  Gen- 
eral Dynamics  is  prepared  to  grant 
marketing  and  manufacturing  rights 
for  the  Cessna  caravan  light  transport 
plane,  and  even  provide  some  work  for 
atlas  space  rockets.  What  is  next? 
Work  on  the  space  shuttle? 

I  am  sure  that  many  of  the  argu- 
ments put  forth  to  promote  the  FSX 
agreement  with  Japan  will  surface 
again  during  the  debate  on  the  FX 
agreement.  We  will  hear  again  that 
South  Korea  will  not  buy  battle- 
proven  American  fighters  off  the  shelf 
and  that  if  we  do  not  enter  into  this 
arrangement,  the  Koreans  will  turn  to 
the  Europeans. 

Are  we  really  trying  to  convince  the 
Koreans  to  buy  these  planes  outright 
from  us?  Or  are  we  making  the  same 
feeble  attempts  to  persuade  the  Kore- 
ans that  we  did  in  the  case  of  the  FSX 
sale  to  Japan? 

Is  the  Commerce  Department  in- 
volved in  the  current  negotiations?  We 
know  the  Department  was  virtually  ig- 
nored during  the  FSX  negotiations. 

If  we  have  not  been  pressuring  the 
Koreans  to  buy  the  planes  outright, 
then  our  negotiations  are  not  doing 
the  job  they  ought  to  do.  We  Ameri- 
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cans easily  have  the  comparative  ad- 
vantage in  the  aerospace  industry,  and 
if  Koreans  are  a  strong  ally  and  fair 
trading  partner,  their  only  reasonable 
course  of  action  is  to  buy  these  planes 
from  us  outright  and  off  the  shelf.  If 
they  do  not,  then  the  PX  deal  now 
under  development  should  be 
scrapped. 

Some  years  ago,  developing  a  steel 
industry  had  the  international  popu- 
larity that  the  development  of  an 
aerospace  industry  seems  to  have  now. 
As  my  colleagues  know  only  too  well, 
the  net  result  of  that  spreading  of 
overcapacity  in  the  steel  industry 
around  the  world  had  severe  conse- 
quences that  we  are  still  attempting  to 
deal  with.  Soon  now,  we  will  be  ex- 
tending the  steel  voluntary  restraint 
agreement  for  another  5  years.  Do  we 
really  want  to  turn  the  world  aero- 
space industry  into  another  steel  in- 
dustry? 

This  Senator  is  not  going  to  compro- 
mise future  American  jobs  for  the 
sake  of  getting  what  we  can  get  now, 
without  taking  the  long  view.  We  do 
not  need  the  FX  sale,  Mr.  President. 
Instead  of  politics  to  create  more  for- 
eign government-subsidized  competi- 
tion for  American  firms,  we  need  poli- 
cies that  focus  on  the  export  of  Ameri- 
can products  made  by  American  work- 
ers in  American  industry. 

In  the  case  of  the  PSX  sale  to 
Japan,  the  administration  argued  that 
the  negotiations  were  over— that  the 
deal  was  done— and  that  Congress 
therefore  should  not  overturn  it. 

Many  of  my  colleagues,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, got  on  the  floor  and  voted 
against  me  on  the  resolution  of  disap- 
proval, saying,  "Well,  the  deal's  done; 
the  deal's  done." 

In  this  case,  however,  the  negotia- 
tions are  not  over  and,  Mr.  President, 
the  deal  is  not  done.  In  this  case, 
therefore.  Congress  has  a  chance  to 
make  its  voice  heard  in  a  timely  way, 
and  I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  making  sure  that  the  U.S.  FX  nego- 
tiators know  where  we  stand. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Wall  Street  Journal  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  June  7, 

1989] 

Korea     Peels     Heat     From     Japan     PSX 

Furor— Seoul    Wants    U.S.    Know-How 

For  Military  Jets,  Helicopters 
(By  Damon  Darlin) 

Seoul,  South  Korea.— After  FSX  comes 
son  of  FSX. 

The  U.S.  aerospace  industry  plans  to 
teach  South  Korea's  largest  companies  how 
to  build  jet  fighters  and  military  helicop- 
ters. And  just  as  the  American-Japanese 
FSX  jet-fighter  development  plan  sparked  a 
furor  in  the  U.S.,  the  Korean  project  may 
cause  trouble,  too. 

Even  the  names  of  the  planes  in  the 
project,  the  FX  fighter  and  the  HX  helicop- 


ter, sound  reminiscent  of  the  FSX,  which 
raised  fears  about  transferring  U.S.  technol- 
ogy to  Japan,  which  has  targeted  aerospace 
as  an  Industry  it  wants  to  dominate.  Aware- 
ness created  by  the  FSX  flap  could  cause 
trouble  for  the  Koreans,  even  though  the 
technology  is  Icsr  advanced. 

Indeed.  South  Korea  makes  no  secret  that 
the  military  projects,  totaling  about  $4.2  bil- 
lion, have  a  mission  besides  protecting  the 
country.  "We'd  rather  have  the  power  to 
manufacture  our  own  aircraft, "  says  Chung 
Tae  Seung.  director  of  the  Ministry  of 
Trade  and  Industry's  defense  industry  divi- 
sion. "We  have  a  strong  wish  to  be  a  manu- 
facturing center  of  the  world." 

The  Koreans  say  they  will  award  con- 
tracts to  U.S.  companies  that  offer  the  most 
help  in  reaching  that  goal.  And  the  Ameri- 
can companies— General  Dynamics  Corp. 
and  McDonnell  Douglas  Corp.  for  the  FX. 
and  Bell  Helicopters,  a  unit  of  Textrom  Inc.. 
and  the  Sikorsky  unit  of  United  Technol- 
ogies Corp.  for  the  HX— are  competing 
fiercely  for  the  right  to  teach  the  Koreans 
how  to  compete  with  them. 

Some  Koreans  boast  their  country  will  be 
building  its  own  planes  in  10  years,  though 
knowledgeable  Americans  and  Koreans 
doubt  the  Korean  industry  is  a  threat,  and 
some  say  it  may  never  be.  The  big  three  of 
the  nascent  Korean  aerospace  industry— 
Hanjin  Group's  Korean  Air.  Samsung 
Group  and  Daewoo  Group— have  done  little 
more  than  assemble  fuselages  or  machine 
simple  parts.  The  industry  made  goods 
valued  at  only  $213.8  million  in  1988,  $88 
million  of  that  for  export. 

Korean  Air,  for  example,  is  designing  a 
four-seater  turbo-prop  aircraft,  based  on  a 
decade  of  assembling  F-5  jets  and  helicop- 
ters. "But  even  with  a  simple  toy  like  that 
turbo-prop,  we  need  advice,  50  researchers 
and  two  years,  "  says  Shim  Yi  Taek,  senior 
managing  vice  president  of  the  company's 
aerospace  division. 

Experts  say  Korea  is  at  least  20  years 
behind  Japan,  which  is  about  a  decade 
behind  the  U.S.  But  the  Koreans  have 
shown  remarkable  skill  at  catching  up.  A 
decade  ago,  few  people  thought  they  would 
be  selling  cars,  computers  and  sophisticated 
appliances  in  the  U.S.  Though  most  of  that 
technology  is  from  Japan  or  the  U.S..  it  has 
found  a  profitable  niche  in  the  low-end  of 
the  market.  The  same  could  be  true  for 


aerospace. 


JUMPING  IN 


About  15  Korean  companies  already  have 
jumped  into  aerospace  and  dozens  more  are 
considering  it.  The  Ministry  of  Trade  esti- 
mates that  in  1992.  just  as  the  PX  and  HX 
begin  production.  Korea  will  produce  $760 
million  in  aerospace  goods,  more  than  half 
of  that  for  export.  "It's  dangerous  to  under- 
estimate them,"  says  an  executive  of  a  U.S. 
helicopter  maker. 

U.S.  aerospace  executives  say  they  have 
little  choice  but  to  aid  Korea  because  the 
Koreans  won't  buy  machines  off  the  shelf. 
"If  we  don't  help  them,  the  French  and  the 
British  are  all  too  eager  to  jump  right  in." 
says  a  U.S.  official  in  Seoul. 

The  Korean  projects  are  very  different 
from  the  Japanese  FSX.  While  the  FSX 
project  will  codevelop  a  new  generation  of 
fighter  based  on  General  Dynamic's  F-16 
and  involving  the  latest  technology,  the 
Korean  FX  and  HX  are  joint  manufactur- 
ing projects  drawing  on  technology  at  least 
a  decade  old.  For  U.S.  industry,  the  Korean 
projects  mean  profits.  And  with  Korea 
building  the  older  machines  under  license, 
the  American  compsuiies  can  shift  to  pro- 


duction   of    higher   technology— and    more 
profitable— machines  in  U.S.  plants. 

Besides  the  lack  of  experience  and  tech- 
nology. Korea  also  lacks  a  domestic  market 
for  commercial  aircraft,  so  it  would  be  de- 
pendent on  exports.  But  rising  wages  and 
the  appreciating  won  are  starting  to  reduce 
the  nation's  price  advantage  and  could  erase 
it  entirely  in  20  years. 

COMPETING  PAIRS 

In  the  case  of  the  HX,  the  Korean  govern- 
ment is  pitting  two  joint  teams  against  each 
other  for  the  right  to  build  a  light  utility 
helicopter.  Bell  Helicopter  and  Samsung 
want  to  build  the  Bell  412,  and  Daewoo  and 
Sikorsky  want  to  build  Sikorsky's  H76.  The 
government  is  also  having  another  two 
teams  compete  for  a  medium-utility  helicop- 
ter. Sikorsky  is  linked  with  Korean  Air  for 
the  Sikorsky  UH60  Blackhawk.  and  Bell 
wants  Samsung  as  a  partner  for  the  Bell 
214ST.  The  two  projects  will  total  an  esti- 
mated 100  machines. 

In  the  FX  project,  the  government  has 
named  Samsung  Aerospace  as  prime  con- 
tractor for  the  120-plane  contract.  Perhaps 
as  early  as  this  month,  the  Korean  govern- 
ment will  choose  between  General  Dyan- 
mic's  F-16  and  McDonnell  Douglas's  F/A- 
18.  The  planes  are  well  matched,  so  the  se- 
lection criteria  boils  down  to  how  much  help 
the  companies  would  give  the  Korean  indus- 
try, particularly  in  teaching  how  to  manage 
a  complex  manufacturing  process  that  can 
turn  out  consistently  high-quality  products. 

General  Dynamics,  for  example,  is  offer- 
ing to  help  Korea  update  the  P-4  fighter 
and  the  P-37  trainer,  grant  marketing  and 
manufacturing  rights  for  the  Cessna  Cara- 
van light  transport  plane,  and  even  provide 
some  work  for  Atlas  space  rockets.  "The  list 
goes  on  and  on."  says  Dain  M.  Hancock,  vice 
president  of  program  development  for  Gen- 
eral Dynamics.  "The  technology  of  produc- 
tion is  directly  transferable  to  the  commer- 
cial side  of  the  industry." 

That  kind  of  talk  could  get  Congress  wor- 
ried in  these  post-FSX  days.  "A  lot  of  us  are 
apprehensive. "  says  a  U.S.  official  in  Seoul. 

But  others  argue  that  because  the  FSX 
was  able  to  get  through  Congress,  the  less- 
threatening  FX  project  should  have  an 
easier  time.  "The  FSX  program  has  done  all 
of  us  a  big  favor,"  says  Herbert  F.  Rogers, 
president  and  chief  operating  officer  of 
General  Dynamics.  "It  creates  an  environ- 
ment for  the  FX  program  to  be  treated 
more  favorably  than  it  would  have  been." 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  say  in  conclusion,  Mr. 
President,  this  deal  with  Korea  is  not 
done  yet.  I  heard  some  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished Members  in  this  Senate 
take  the  floor,  some  of  the  giants  in 
this  Senate,  and  say  "It's  a  bad  deal, 
but  it's  done  now.  Not  much  we  can 
do.  I  guess  we  will  go  along." 

Well,  the  administration  might  have 
gotten  by  with  that  once,  but  this  deal 
is  not  done.  Commerce  ought  to  be  in 
this  deal.  Secretary  Mosbacher  ought 
to  be  in  this  deal.  We  ought  to  be 
making  the  kind  of  a  deal  that  is  a 
good  deal  for  America. 

So  I  give  notice  now,  Mr.  President, 
that  we  know  about  the  discussions  on 
this  deal  and  when  they  come  to  us 
later  with  a  memorandum  of  under- 
standing and  letters  of  clarification  on 
the  deal  with  the  Koreans,  I  am 
saying  to  them  now  that  better  be  a 
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deal  that  Commerce  and  Mosbacher 
and  others  were  involved  in  and  that 
the  leaders  in  the  Congress  were  con- 
sulted about  in  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate  if  we  are  going  to  have  a 
deal  that  will  hold  up.  What  we  ought 
to  do,  Mr.  President,  is  sell  them  these 
planes  off  the  shelf. 

I  thank  the  Chair  and  my  colleagues 
for  listening  to  me  this  morning  on 
what  I  consider  to  be  the  most  impor- 
tant continuing  issue,  both  domestical- 
ly and  in  international  affairs,  before 
the  United  States  of  America  at  this 
time  in  our  history. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quonmi. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kerrey).  Without  objection  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


THE  CLEAN  AIR  ACT 

inthoduction:  a  legacy  of  good  health 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  this 
Congress  can  reaffirm  America's  com- 
mitment to  careful  stewardship  of  the 
envirorunent. 

The  days  of  the  so-called  me  genera- 
tion are  numbered.  People  in  all  walks 
of  life  are  becoming  more  concerned 
about  the  air  we  breathe,  the  water  we 
drink,  and  even  the  fragile  layer  that 
protects  the  planet  from  deadly  ultra- 
violet rays. 

These  are  no  longer  esoteric  subjects 
for  debate  at  scientific  conferences. 
They  are  real.  I  hear  about  them 
when  I  am  home.  And  I  read  about 
them  every  day.  when  I  read  the  Mon- 
tana mail. 

We  have  the  opportunity  to  trans- 
late this  rising  public  conern  into  a 
new  set  of  positive  environmental 
laws.  By  doing  so.  we  can  leave  the 
next  generation  a  legacy  of  good 
health. 

THE  FIRST  test:  CLEAN  AIR 

The  first  test  will  come  when  we 
consider  legislation  to  reauthorize  the 
Clean  Air  Act. 

Everybody,  of  course,  is  in  favor  of 
clean  air. 

But  it  turns  out  that  everybody  has 
not  been  in  favor  of  a  strong  Clean  Air 
Act.  For  8  long  years,  reauthorizing 
legislation  has  been  blocked,  primarily 
by  intransigent  opposition  from  the 
Reagan  administration. 

Well,  a  new  breeze  may  indeed  be 
blowing. 

Earlier  this  week.  President  Bush  in- 
vited several  of  us  to  the  White  House. 
The  President  confirmed  that  he  will 
propose  Clean  Air  legislation  next 
week. 


That's  good  news.  I  congratulate  the 
President.  Whatever  the  details  of  his 
proposal,  after  8  long  years  of  intransi- 
gence, his  leadership  is  very  impor- 
tant, and  very  welcome. 

Sure,  Democrats  would  like  to  claim 
all  the  credit.  But  we  would  rather 
pass  a  bill.  Now,  with  the  prospect  of 
bipartisan  cooperation,  we  have  a 
chance  to  do  just  that.  And  there  will 
be  plenty  of  credit  to  go  around. 

Bipartisan  support  is  a  unique  op- 
portunity. We  must  not  squander  it. 
We  must  not  pass  a  lowest  common  de- 
nominator bill,  that  does  just  enough 
to  get  by. 

We  must  act  boldly.  We  must  pass  a 
tough,  responsible,  bill.  A  bill  that 
fully  and  finally  protects  public 
health. 

the  key:  ozone  nonattainment 
Today,  I  would  like  to  discuss  the 
standard  by  which  a  clean  air  bill  must 
be  judged.  It  must  include  strong  en- 
forceable provisions  that  address  our 
air  toxics  problem,  our  nonattainment 
problem,  and  our  acid  rain  problem. 
Each  of  these  problems  are  real.  Each 
require  real  solutions.  Clean  Air  legis- 
lation must  be  judged  on  how  well  it 
addresses  each  of  these  problems. 

To  control  our  air  toxics,  legislation 
must  require  the  best  available  control 
technology,  and  include  a  health  based 
safety  net  in  cases  in  which  our  tech- 
nology is  not  adequate.  To  neutralize 
our  acid  rain,  it  must  include  a  true  10 
million  ton  reduction  in  sulfur  dioxide 
emissions  by  2000. 

But  the  cornerstone  of  a  clean  air 
bill.  Mr.  President,  is  nonattainment. 
Let  me  spend  a  few  minutes  to  discuss 
the  standard  by  which  a  nonattain- 
ment provision  must  be  judged. 

Nonattainment  is  a  fancy  phrase. 
What  we  are  really  talking  about  is 
smog— that  chokes,  corrodes  lungs, 
and  kills. 

In  1970,  Congress  declared  that  air 
pollution  "has  resulted  in  mounting 
dangers  to  the  public  health  and  wel- 
fare, including  injury  to  agricultural 
crops  and  livestock,  damage  to  and  de- 
terioration of  property,  and  hazards  to 
air  and  ground  transportation.  " 

To  address  these  problems,  the 
Clean  Air  Act  of  1970  established  a  na- 
tional deadline  for  attaining— that  is. 
for  cleaning  the  air. 

That  was  19  years  ago.  We  have  ex- 
tended the  deadlines  repeatedly.  But 
today  there  are  hundreds  of  nonat- 
tairunent  areas,  covering  354  counties 
in  42  States.  In  fact,  most  Americans 
live  in  nonattainment  areas;  areas, 
that  is.  in  which  the  air  is  not  safe  to 
breathe. 

The  biggest  problem  is  ozone,  which 
is  formed  from  hydrocarbons  and  ni- 
trogen oxides.  Most  of  our  major  cities 
are  not  meeting  the  ozone  standard. 
Some  by  significant  amounts.  One 
hundred  million  Americans  live  in 
ozone  nonattainment  areas. 
What  does  this  mean? 


Ozone  can  age  our  lungs  premature- 
ly, make  us  more  susceptible  to  other 
diseases,  and  make  it  harder  to 
breathe.  It  also  may  increase  our  risk 
of  cancer. 

Ozone  creates  particularly  grave 
dangers  for  children,  whose  respirato- 
ry systems  are  undeveloped  and  who 
spend  a  lot  of  time  outdoors. 

Last  summer,  children  in  New  York 
and  Washington  were  playing  in  air 
which  did  not  meet  the  standards  that 
OSHA  applies  to  workplaces.  That  is 
right.  Our  kids  were  playing  in  air 
that  it  would  be  illegal  to  work  in. 

The  toll  is  taken  quietly.  Incremen- 
tally. But  its  staggering.  Air  pollution 
may  be  the  cause  of  5  percent  of  all 
deaths  and  illnesses  in  the  United 
States.  The  American  Lung  Associa- 
tion estimates  that  it  increases  health 
costs  by  $40  billion  a  year. 

And  things  may  be  getting  worse. 
Ozone  is  catalyzed  by  heat.  The  hot 
summers  of  the  1980's,  which  may  be 
attributable   to   global   warming,    are 
raising  ozone  levels  nationwide. 
MOVING  forward:  the  federal  role 
So  how  do  we  move  forward? 
We  must  require  a  tough  pollution 
control  strategy,  so  that  we  can  meet 
the  air  quality  standards  within  a  rea- 
sonable time.  One  of  the  tools  we  must 
use  is  a  series  of  regular,  scheduled 
emissions  reductions. 

As  far  as  Federal  controls  go.  we 
must,  to  paraphrase  Willie  Sutton,  go 
where  the  pollution  is. 

That  means  tighter  controls  on 
mobile  sources,  including  automobile 
tailpipes.  It  means  tighter  controls  on 
stationary  sources.  And  it  means  tight- 
er standards  for  fuel  volatility. 

Each  step  will  be  controversial.  The 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment  esti- 
mates that  we  need,  on  a  national  av- 
erage, a  50-percent  reduction  in  emis- 
sions of  volatile  organic  compounds, 
which  are  one  of  the  main  precursors 
of  ozone.  But  today's  technology  can 
only  give  us  a  35-percent  reduction. 

So,  by  definition,  any  strategy  to 
clean  up  our  air  cannot  depend  solely 
on  existing  technology.  We  have  to  es- 
tablish more  ambitious  standards,  and 
challenge  American  industry  to  meet 
them.  This  challenge  can  mean  new 
American  jobs  and  new  pollution  con- 
trol technologies  we  can  export  to 
other  countries  who  are  looking  to 
America  for  environmental  leadership. 

CONCLUSION 

A  good  bill  provides  mechanisms  to 
correct  mistakes  and  the  guidance  to 
make  those  corrections.  Cities  should 
look  ahead  and  decide  how  they  will 
maintain  clean  air  standards  after  the 
standards  are  attained. 

States  that  fail  to  give  it  all  they 
have  should  be  subject  to  clear,  strong, 
and  fair  penalties.  We  all  need  to 
know  the  rules  of  the  game,  and  then 
we  have  to  live  by  them. 
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The  current  act  fails  to  make  the 
tough  choices.  Even  clear  mandates  in 
the  law  were  ignored  and  avoided 
where  possible.  The  new  act  must  not 
make  that  mistake. 

We  can  breathe  clean  air  again  if  we 
insist.  I,  for  one,  will  insist. 


ask 
for 


EXTENSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
morning  business  be  extended  until  1 
o'clock  under  the  same  current  condi- 
tions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER, 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk 
ceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


sug- 


The 


pro- 


EAST-WEST  ENVIRONMENTAL 
COOPERATION 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
all  transfixed  by  the  drama  of  the 
changes  in  world  order  as  the  century 
nears  its  end.  Some  of  the  drama 
comes  from  images  we  have  come  to 
expect  as  daily  fare  on  television: 

Students  and  tanks  in  Tiananmen 
Square; 

Morning  gunfire  in  Beirut; 

Hostilities  between  the  dispossessed 
and  the  Government  of  Israel;  and 

Shootouts  between  Crips  and  Bloods 
in  our  own  inner  cities. 

And  some  of  the  drama  also  comes 
from  a  stunning  revision  of  perspec- 
tive, a  revision  perhaps  best  symbol- 
ized by  the  new  views  of  the  Earth 
brought  back  to  us  by  space  travelers. 
The  astronomer  Fred  Hoyle  said,  way 
back  in  1948  when  the  notion  of  space 
exploration  was  science  fiction: 

Once  a  photograph  of  the  Earth,  taken 
from  the  outside,  is  available  •  •  •  a  new- 
idea  as  powerful  as  any  in  history  will  be  let 
loose. 

Certainly  the  travelers  themselves 
come  back  profoundly  changed  in 
their  view  of  the  unity  of  the  world, 
and  Americans  and  Russians  react  in 
exactly  the  same  way. 

Here  is  Astronaut  James  Irwin  of 
the  United  States: 

That  beautiful,  warm,  living  object  looked 
so  fragile,  so  delicate  that  if  you  touched  it 
with  a  finger  it  would  crumble  and  fall 
apart. 

And  now  Cosmonaut  Vladimir  Kova- 
lyonok: 

After  an  orange  cloud— formed  as  a  result 
of  a  dust  storm  over  the  Sahara  and  caught 
up  by  air  currents— reached  the  Philippines 
and  settled  there  with  rain,  I  understood 
that  we  are  all  sailing  in  the  same  boat. 


These  radically  new  views  of  Earth- 
one  from  the  television  screen,  the 
other  from  space— will  be  the  ones 
that  dominate  the  way  we  see  our 
world  in  the  21st  century,  the  century 
in  which  our  children  will  govern.  This 
vision  of  Earth  is  in  some  ways  seam- 
less: No  national  boundaries  can  be 
seen  from  space,  no  borders  interrupt 
the  transmission  of  the  scenes  we  view 
on  television.  Yet  the  order  in  that 
world,  and  thus  the  chances  for  its 
survival,  depend,  upon  nation-states 
and  the  relations  among  them.  And 
these  are  in  a  state  of  flux  as  dramatic 
as  the  changes  in  our  perception  of 
the  physical  world. 

Both  the  United  States  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  have  severe  economic  prob- 
lems. We  realize  the  size  and  scope  of 
our  enveloping  deficit  nationally  and 
internationally,  and  recent  discussions 
in  the  Soviet  Union  reveal  the  even 
greater  size  of  their  national  deficit. 

These  strong  economic  forces  would 
be  certain  to  produce  significant  ef- 
fects on  world  order  all  by  themselves. 
But  in  fact  they  are  not  all  by  them- 
selves; they  are  aligned  with  a  new 
phenomenon,  perhaps  more  powerful 
and  moving  than  all  the  others.  It  is  a 
vision  not  unlike  that  of  the  Earth 
from  space— a  realization  that  the 
global  environment  is  a  commons— 
that  is.  a  resource  shared  by  all  peo- 
ples and  nations  and  used  in  common 
by  them  in  ways  that  both  affect  and 
depend  upon  its  quality.  For  example, 
if  one  country  manufactures  chloro- 
fluorocarbons,  it  affects  the  ozone 
layer  that  affords  equal  protection  to 
all  countries.  States  that  burn  coal 
generate  acid  rain  that  falls  on  States 
that  do  not.  Nations  that  burn  their 
forests  and  nations  that  consume  large 
amounts  of  fossil  fuel  per  capita  con- 
tribute carbon  dioxide  to  the  atmos- 
pheric greenhouse  and  contribute  to 
global  warming,  but  we  all  get  warm 
together. 

We  are  familiar  with  our  problems 
in  the  United  States— those,  day  to 
day  in  our  newspapers— and  increas- 
ingly. Americans  are  aware  of  the  size 
and  scope  of  air  pollution  in  our  cities, 
soil  pollution,  the  drawdown  of  water 
reserves,  drinking  water  systems  that 
are  polluted  and  cannot  be  drunk, 
toxic  air  pollution  problems  and  so  on. 
We  are  familiar  with  those  problems 
here  at  home,  but  they  are  less  famil- 
iar with  similar  kinds  of  problems  ex- 
isting on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean  to 
the  East. 

CONDITIONS  IN  EASTERN  EUROPE 

For  example,  in  Eastern  Europe  Dr. 
Barbara  Jancar,  professor  of  political 
science  at  State  University  of  New 
York  at  Brockport,  commented  in  her 
statement  before  the  Commission  on 
Security  and  Cooperation,  April  26, 
1988,  that:  "In  Czechoslovakia, 
Poland,  and  the  GDR,  there  are  areas 
•  •  •  so  degraded,  devoid  of  life,  they 
are   fast   approaching   the   ecological 


barrier  where  further  economic  devel- 
opment is  impossible. 

Asked  to  describe  the  present  situa- 
tion in  Eastern  Europe,  John  Boland, 
professor  of  geography  at  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  who  recently  re- 
turned from  an  extended  stay  in  East- 
ern Europe  in  part  as  an  advisor  to 
Solidarity,  said  that  starting  from  the 
northwest  comer  of  Czechoslovakia  in 
Bratoslavl  and  going  east  by  northeast 
through  Czechoslovakia  and  south- 
west Poland  into  the  Soviet  Union  is 
the  worst  environmental  situation  in 
the  world. 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

In  Czechoslovakia,  government  offi- 
cials estimate  that  70  percent  of  the 
rivers  flowing  through  Czechoslovakia 
are  heavily  polluted.  In  1982.  more 
than  4,300  miles  of  river— 28  percent 
of  the  nation's  total— had  no  fish  life. 

In  Czechoslovakia.  30  percent  of  the 
forests  in  the  Czech  lands  (Bohemia) 
are  dead,  and  20  percent  more  are 
dying.  The  figure  of  25  to  30  percent 
for  damaged  forest  is  common  for  four 
out  of  six  Eastern  European  countries, 
according  to  U.N.  data  from  1986. 

POLAND 

Poland's  rivers  are  among  the  most 
polluted  in  the  world.  In  Poland,  gov- 
ernment figures  show  that  almost  one 
half  of  the  country's  water  is  unfit 
even  for  industrial  use.  The  Vistula 
River,  for  example,  in  the  section  that 
runs  through  Cracow  is  "virtually 
devoid  of  biological  life."  The  Vistula, 
which  empties  into  the  Bay  of 
Gdansk,  accounts  for  two-thirds  of  the 
131.000  metric  tons  of  nitrogen  that 
end  up  in  the  Baltic  each  year. 

A  French  scientist  noted  in  a  recent 
article  in  The  Sciences  that  the  Polish 
Academy  of  Sciences  reported  that  all 
of  the  country's  tap  and  well  water 
may  be  contaminated  to  the  point  of 
being  unusable  by  the  year  2000.  Simi- 
larly, in  Romania,  one  report  esti- 
mates that  only  20  percent  of  the 
country's  rivers  are  acceptable  sources 
of  drinking  water.  Two-thirds  of  Hun- 
gary's drinking  water  reserves  are  en- 
dangered and  its  rivers  further  threat- 
ened as  a  direct  result  of  Romania's 
pollution  of  the  Tisza  and  Danube 
Rivers.  Romania  is  furthermore  the 
fifth  worst  air  polluter  in  Europe,  the 
GDR  being  the  worst,  emitting  some  5 
million  tons  of  sulfur  dioxide  into  the 
air  in  1982.  which  is  about  150  percent 
more  than  does  its  neighbor  Czecho- 
slovakia. 

A  quarter  of  Poland's  soil  is  believed 
to  be  too  contaminated  for  safe  farm- 
ing. To  this  extent,  the  Polish  Govern- 
ment is  considering  a  ban  on  growing 
vegetables  in  Silesia,  where  garden 
samples  register  quantities  of  heavy 
metals  that  are  between  30  and  70  per- 
cent higher  than  World  Health  Orga- 
nization norms. 
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SOVIET  UNION 

The  recent  developments  in  the 
Soviet  Union; 

morgun's  speech 
Peodor  Morgun,  Chairman  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  State  Committee  for  Nature 
Conservation,  gave  the  following  as- 
sessment of  the  state  of  the  environ- 
ment in  the  Soviet  Union  at  the  July 
1,  1988  session  of  the  19th  AU-Union 
CPSU  Conference: 

There  is  a  reduction  in  the  natural  fertili- 
ty of  the  land,  there  is  a  reduction  in  humus 
in  the  soil,  and  forests  are  in  an  unsatisfac- 
tory state.  Some  64  million  tons  of  harmful 
substances  are  discharged  into  the  atmos- 
phere by  industry  and  even  more  by  auto- 
mobiles, and  the  content  of  these  sub- 
stances in  the  air  exceeds  health  norms  in 
all  industrial  centers.  In  102  cities- 
Said  Dr.  Morgun,  the  Soviet  leader 
in  this  area,  the  Soviet  head  of  the 
equivalent  of  the  EPA— 
with  a  total  population  of  SO  million,  con- 
centrations were  frequently  10  times  the 
permitted  level.  (The  exact  numerical  eval- 
uation of  the  permitted  level  has  proved  to 
be  unobtainable  indicating  the  as  yet  incom- 
plete availability  of  information  within  the 
Soviet  Union.) 

EASTERN  EUROPEAN  ENVIRONMENTAL  PROBLEMS 

In  the  period  of  glasnost,  some  of 
the  most  startling  information  emerg- 
ing from  the  Warsaw  Pact  nations  is 
information  about  the  environmental 
decay  that  has  occurred. 

On  his  return  from  a  recent  visit  to 
Central  Soviet  Asis,  a  Swedish  scien- 
tist remarked: 

The  destruction  of  the  Soviet  environ- 
ment, particularly  in  the  Central  Asian 
area,  has  now  progressed  beyond  the  point 
of  recovery.  The  Caspian  Sea  is  dying,  the 
Black  Sea  is  heading  for  the  same  fate,  and 
Lake  Ladoga,  Europe's  largest  inland  sea,  is 
so  polluted  that  it  cannot  be  used  even  by  a 
planned  extension  of  a  paper  mill.  By  the 
year  2000  Central  Asia  will  Xte  environmen- 
tally dead. 

Testimony  presented  to  the  Commis- 
sions on  Security  and  Cooperation  in 
Europe  last  year  by  an  American  re- 
searcher made  the  following  observa- 
tion: 

In  Czechoslovakia.  Poland,  and  the  GDR. 
there  are  areas  *  *  •  so  degraded,  devoid  of 
life,  they  are  fast  approaching  the  ecologi- 
cal barrier  where  further  economic  develop- 
ment is  impossible. 

The  general  opinion  in  the  Soviet 
Union  among  some  specialists  is  the 
recognition  that  the  world  has  entered 
into  a  new  era  where  the  old  laws  are 
no  longer  operative.  Most  notably,  se- 
curity is  t>eing  redefined  and  the  envi- 
ronment is  being  factored  into  that 
definition.  However,  whereas  there 
has  been  significant  progress  on  arma- 
ment issues,  the  ecological  situation 
remains  threatening.  This  recognition 
is  accompanied  by  an  awakening  to 
the  fact  that  the  Earth's  natural  re- 
sources are  exhaustible  and  that  the 
Soviet  Union  may  already  have 
reached  the  point  where  its  land  and 
water  sources  are  not  replenishable. 


Managing  our  global  commons  pro- 
vides us  with  enormous  opportunities, 
which  I  recently  discussed  with 
Pyodor  Morgun  in  the  U.S.S.R. 

Specifically,  I  believe  there  are  five 
areas  that  we  together  may  want  to 
concentrate  on. 

Pirst,  we  have  to  work  together  on 
energy  efficiency.  Increasingly,  we  are 
finding  our  greatest  environmental 
challenges— and  this  as  true  in  the 
East  and  as  it  is  in  the  West— derive 
from  the  way  we  use  energy.  Energy 
efficiency  is  the  top  priority  for  envi- 
ronmentally sound  economic  activity. 
Japan  and  Western  Europe  produce  a 
unit  of  GNP  with  half  the  energy  re- 
quired by  the  United  States.  The  Sovi- 
ets and  the  rest  of  the  centrally 
planned  economies  lag  further  behind. 

Second,  we  have  a  great  deal  of  work 
to  do  in  the  area  of  water  conserva- 
tion. The  death  of  the  Aral  Sea  is  di- 
rectly related  to  the  inefficient  means 
with  which  the  Soviets  use  water.  The 
problem  is  that  these  problems  are 
contributing  to  environmental  decline. 
Water  conservation  should  be  another 
focus  for  cooperative  efforts. 

Third,  certainly  we  can  find  common 
ground  on  the  dreadful  rate  of  defor- 
estation around  the  globe.  In  the  trop- 
ics, forests  are  being  slashed  at  the 
rate  of  one  footfall  field  per  second. 
An  area  the  size  of  Pennsylvania  is 
lost  each  year— loading  the  atmos- 
phere with  carbon  dioxide  and  creat- 
ing new  problems  for  the  industrial- 
ized nations  as  soils  erode,  land  grows 
scarce  and  food  security  in  the  devel- 
oping world  becomes  more  marginal, 
and  as  we  rob  the  globe  of  treasured 
biological  diveristy. 

Pourth,  together  with  the  Soviets, 
we  take  on  the  issue  of  global  popula- 
tion. It  took  more  than  a  million  years 
for  the  human  species  to  grow  to  2  bil- 
lion people.  In  the  past  45  years,  popu- 
lation has  more  than  doubled— to  5  bil- 
lion. In  the  next  30  to  40  years  it  will 
double  again  to  10  billion.  There  is  a 
serious  question  as  to  whether  the 
planet  and  its  environmental  systems 
can  sustain  these  numbers.  Can  we 
produce  enough  food,  preserve  atmos- 
pheric systems  and  the  like?  No  one 
knows.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  prudent 
first  step  for  our  efforts  would  be  to 
work  together  to  ensure  that  every  in- 
dividual who  desires  it  has  access  to 
basic  family  planning  services. 

Pifth,  a  large  scientific  research 
agenda  exists.  Many  of  these  arrange- 
ments are  already  underway.  However, 
we  need  to  step  up  cooperative  ven- 
tures to  understand  the  scope  of  the 
problems  we  face,  particularly  in  East- 
ern Europe,  and  to  improve  the  preci- 
sion of  our  responses.  Of  special  con- 
cern here  should  be  the  sharing  of  air 
pollution  technologies  to  combat  the 
increasingly  deadly  pollution  from 
Paris  and  Rome  to  Cracow  and 
Turkey. 


Finally,  we  should  be  aware  of  the 
national  and  international  security  di- 
mensions of  our  task. 

When  the  world  becomes  warmer, 
and  oceans  rise,  what  happens  to  our 
assumptions  of  coast  lines,  coastal  in- 
tegrity and  sealanes? 

As  deforestation  grows,  along  with 
deserts,  where  do  populations  move 
and  what  kind  of  political  pressures 
result? 

As  agricultural  patterns  change,  can 
we  adapt  through  research  rapidly 
enough  to  avert  enormous  famine? 

A  warmer  climate  encourages  great- 
er disease,  more  insects,  and  increas- 
ingly subtle  and  frightening  threats  to 
human  life. 

And  North-South  disparities  can 
multiply,  with  escalating  potential  for 
confrontation. 

These  examples  could  be  multiplied 
endlessly.  They  portray  a  planet  beset 
not  by  single,  great  difficulties  like  the 
nuclear  balance  of  terror  but  by  a  host 
of  complex,  interlocking  conflicts  at  a 
more  local  scale— many  of  them  in- 
volving cultural  beliefs,  traditions,  and 
religious  convictions  with  which  we 
are  woefully  unfamiliar.  To  create 
peace  and  order  in  such  a  world  will  be 
inordinately  more  difficult  even  than 
solving  the  classic  great-powers'  securi- 
ty problems.  What  should  nations  like 
the  United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  be 
doing  to  prepare  ourselves  for  our 
21st-century  roles  in  untangling  this 
mess? 

Certainly  the  focus  is  changes.  A 
world  that  was  defined  by  arms  rela- 
tionships between  the  two  is  rapidly 
changing.  A  new  imperative,  global  en- 
vironmental problems,  is  going  to 
define  our  relationships,  and  it  is  time 
for  us  to  get  along  to  get  right  on,  Mr. 
President,  with  moving  on  the  urgency 
of  this  set  of  issues. 

I  thank  the  Chair  and  I  yield  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICER.  The 
Republican  leader. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  PIRST  PRIME 
TIME  PRESS  CONFERENCE 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  first  of  all 
I  want  to  congratulate  President  Bush 
for  an  excellent  first  "prime  time"  na- 
tional press  conference  in  the  Reagan 
years,  the  national  press  was  always 
clamoring  for  more  press  conferences, 
and  more  access  to  the  President. 

Well,  President  Bush  has  given  them 
access— and  then  some.  In  fact,  some 
reporters  are  now  complaining  they 
have  too  much  access.  I  guess  some- 
times you  just  cannot  win. 

But  President  Bush  demonstrated 
last  night  his  cool  command  of  foreign 
policy  issues,  especially  China.  The 
President  spoke  with  ease  and  experi- 
ence about  the  country  in  which  he 
served  so  well  as  our  Ambassador.  The 
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questions  were  tough  but  he  met  them 
head  on  with  candor  and  depth. 

The  President  reiterated  his  strong 
condemnation  of  the  human  tragedy 
in  Beijing,  and  refused  to  back  away 
from  the  strong  actions  he  has  already 
taken,  including  reaffirming  our  right 
to  provide  physical  asylum  at  the 
United  States  Embassy  for  threatened 
Chinese  dissident  Pang  Lizhi. 

On  another  important  subject,  the 
President  underscored  again  his  total 
and  complete  rejection  of  the  regretta- 
ble Republican  National  Committee 
Tom  Foley  "smear  release."  President 
Bush— as  do  I  and  my  colleagues  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle— view  Speaker 
Foley  as  an  honorable,  dedicated 
public  servant  who  has  earned  the  re- 
spect of  Republicans,  Democrats,  and 
independents. 

And  we  know  he  will  be  a  great 
Speaker.  I  look  forward  to  working 
with  him,  as  does  President  Bush. 

I  am  not  a  "TV  critic"  so  I  will  not 
judge  how  the  lighting  and  the  setting 
looked  on  the  tube,  but  on  perform- 
ance I  will  give  the  President  four 
stars. 


rights,  and  the  governments  of  those 
countries  represent  a  threat  to  the 
free  nations  of  the  hemisphere.  Nei- 
ther problem  is  going  to  be  solved, 
until  these  despotic  and  corrupt  re- 
gimes are  removed,  and  democracy  is 
established. 


BIRDS  OF  A  FEATHER 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  birds  of  a 
feather  fly  together.  In  this  case,  the 
birds  are  vultures. 

Today's  Washington  Post  reports 
that  Nicaragua's  Communist  dictator, 
Daniel  Ortega,  has  joined  forces  with 
Panama's  drug-running  dictator, 
Manuel  Noriega  in  a  common  front 
against  the  United  States. 

Drawing  on  his  bulging  warehouses 
of  Soviet  and  Cuban  arms,  Ortega  is 
providing  weapons  to  Noriega,  both  as 
a  political  sign  of  support,  and  to  pre- 
pare Noriega  for  any  showdown  with 
the  United  States. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  these  two 
are  arm-in-arm.  Noriega  has  made 
himself  a  pariah  in  this  hemisphere. 
He  will  take  friends  anywhere  he  can 
find  them,  especially  friends  who  can 
help  him  arm  his  goon  squads. 

And  Ortega  understands  that  his 
own  fate  might  be  tied  in  an  indirect 
way  to  Noriega's  fate.  If  this  hemi- 
sphere joins  together,  as  it  should,  to 
effect  the  ouster  of  a  dictator  like  Nor- 
iega, it  would  set  what  would  be  seen 
in  Managua  as  a  pretty  scary  prece- 
dent. 

Mr.  President,  at  heart,  Ortega  is 
just  as  much  of  a  tyrant  as  Noriega, 
or,  at  least,  he  aspires  to  be.  It  matters 
not  that  one  brandishes  a  tyraimy  of 
the  right,  and  the  other  of  the  left. 
Tyranny  is  the  meeting  point  for  the 
extremes  of  both  ends  of  the  political 
spectrum,  and  tyranny  is  something 
that  has  no  place  in  this  hemisphere. 
Nicaragua  and  Panama  are  different 
situations,  requiring  different  kinds  of 
strategies,  but  the  bottom  line  prob- 
lem in  both  is  the  same— the  people  of 
those  countries  are  being  denied  their 


SUPPORT  FOR  SANCTIONS  IN 
SOUTH  AFRICA  DWINDLES 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  seizing  on 
events  in  China,  as  they  will  on  any 
pretext,  the  knee-jerk  proponents  of 
more  and  more  punitive  action  against 
South  Africa  are  again  starting  the 
drumbeat  for  new  sanctions  legisla- 
tion. 

There  is  only  one  problem— a  prob- 
lem that  many  of  us  who  opposed  the 
last  major  sanctions  bill  predicted  at 
the  time.  The  kind  of  sweeping  sanc- 
tions we  imposed,  under  the  circum- 
stances we  imposed  them,  do  not  work. 
They  have  not  speeded  the  end  of 
apartheid.  They  have  cost  thousands 
of  blacks  their  jobs  and  their  opportu- 
nity for  a  better  life. 

Sunday's  New  York  Times  has  an  ar- 
ticle by  Christopher  Wren  on  this  sub- 
ject, which  I  would  like  to  share  with 
the  Senate.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  the  Wren  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Sanctions  Do  the  Job.  but  Apartheid's 
Critics  Are  Not  All  for  Them 

(By  Christopher  S.  Wren) 

Johannesburg.— Archbishop  Desmond  M. 
Tutu  sounded  less  than  enthusiastic  last 
week  about  his  known  support  of  economic 
sanctions  as  a  weapon  against  apartheid. 
Addressing  a  church  gathering  in  Durban, 
the  Anglican  archbishop,  one  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's most  visible  critics,  reiterated  an 
earlier  confession  that  he  was  "not  wedded" 
to  sanctions.  "If  we  can  bring  about  the  end 
of  apartheid  without  sanctions,  I  would  be 
the  first  to  say  Hallelujah, "  he  said. 

Sanctions  have  hurt  South  Africa  and 
forced  the  Government  to  readjust  its  eco- 
nomic strategies.  But  the  first  waves  of  cas- 
ualties have  come  from  the  country's  black 
majority,  not  its  white  minority. 

A  poll  commissioned  by  the  Chamber  of 
Mines,  a  private  association  of  South  Afri- 
ca's mining  companies,  and  released  in  mid- 
May  reported  that  82  percent  of  the  1,400 
black  South  Africans  interviewed  said  they 
opposed  sanctions  and  85  percent  of  the 
blacks  surveyed  said  they  would  oppose 
sanctions  and  boycotts  that  cost  them  their 
jobs,  even  if  such  measures  brought  down 
the  white  minority  Government  in  five 
years. 

Some  anti-apartheid  groups  were  quick  to 
challenge  the  startling  findings  of  the  poll, 
which  had  a  4  percent  margin  of  error, 
mostly  on  grounds  that  the  Chamber  of 
Mines  wanted  to  show  that  sanctions  were 
unpopular. 

But  the  Gallup  Organization,  which  con- 
ducted the  survey  through  a  respected 
South  African  marketing  group,  contends 
that  even  those  blacks  who  admitted  sup- 
porting the  outlawed  African  National  Con- 


gress  expressed   substantial   opposition   to 
sanctions. 

This  apparent  backlash  has  prompted 
some  rethinking  among  apartheid's  oppo- 
nents about  selecting  their  targets  more 
carefully.  Last  week  Archbishop  Tutu  and 
three  other  prominent  South  African  cler- 
gymen wrote  to  international  banks  asking 
them  to  make  any  rescheduling  of  South 
Africa's  foreign  loans,  which  now  exceed  $20 
billion,  conditional  on  the  creation  of  "a 
just  political  order  "  by  Pretoria. 

The  damage  inflicted  by  financial  sanc- 
tions was  acknowledged  by  Gerard  de  Kock. 
head  of  the  South  African  Reserve  Bank. 
"Political  developments  and  perceptions 
forced  South  Africa  to  transform  itself  from 
a  capital-importing  to  a  capital-exporting 
economy,"  Mr.  de  Kock  told  an  audience  in 
Cape  Town  last  month. 

The  Government's  top  banker  disclosed 
that  $10  billion  had  been  withdrawn  from 
the  country  between  1984  and  1988.  Eco- 
nomic recovery,  he  said,  required  political 
changes  that  would  appease  overseas  critics 
sufficiently  for  capital  to  start  flowing  back. 
The  damage  imposed  by  restricting  South 
Africa's  access  to  the  international  financial 
market  was  described  in  starker  terms  by 
Andre  du  Pisani.  a  South  African  political 
scientist,  who  told  a  conference  in  Harare. 
Zimbabwe,  last  week  that  South  Africa's 
foreign  exchange  reserves  had  sunk  below 
those  of  neighboring  Botswana. 

Proponents  of  disinvestment  have  long 
said  that  the  loss  of  foreign  funds  taken  by 
departing  companies  would  force  the  Gov- 
ernment to  hasten  the  demise  of  apartheid. 
Opponents  have  contended  that  disinvest- 
ment hurts  apartheid's  victims,  not  its  vil- 
lains, by  depriving  blacks  of  jobs,  weakening 
their  economic  leverage.  Moreover,  some 
maintain  that  the  strategy  of  attacking 
apartheid  by  forcing  Western  companies  to 
leave  doesn't  work.  "I  cannot  attribute  a 
single  change  to  the  departure  of  an  Ameri- 
can company,  so  in  that  respect  it  has  been 
a  total  disaster. "  said  Adrian  Botha,  the  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  American  Chamber 
of  Commerce  in  South  Africa,  a  co-sponsor 
of  the  Gallup  poll. 

No  South  African  trade  unions  opposed  to 
apartheid  have  called  publicly  for  foreign 
companies  to  leave,  though  some  black 
union  officials  maintain  that  sanctions  are 
necessary  in  the  political  struggle. 

A  LABOR  UNION'S  REQUEST 

The  Chemical  Workers  Industrial  Union  is 
trying  to  negotiate  an  agreement  with  the 
Mobil  Oil  Corporation,  which  has  an- 
nounced its  departure,  that  would  effective- 
ly  leave   the   bulk   of   its   assets   in   South 

A  f  ri/ja 

The  extent  of  hardship  inflicted  by  sanc- 
tions has  been  hard  to  measure.  John  Lie- 
benberg,  a  senior  executive  of  the  Chamber 
of  Mines,  said  that  8,000  to  10.000  mine 
workers,  almost  all  black,  lost  their  jobs 
when  foreign  embargoes  were  first  placed 
on  coal  exports.  But  some  miners  were  re- 
hired when  the  demand  resumed. 

In  a  report  for  the  South  African  Insti- 
tute of  Race  Relations,  a  private  think  tank 
that  monitors  the  effect  of  apartheid. 
Ronnie  Bethlehem,  an  economist,  estimated 
that  sanctions  could  cost  nearly  two  million 
jobs  by  the  year  2000,  most  of  them  in  the 
unskilled  category  filled  by  blacks,  because 
the  job  market  would  not  expand  in  a  de- 
clining economy. 

Some  advocates  of  sanctions  concede  that 
they  cost  black  jobs.  But  they  say  they  are 
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needed  to  force  change  on  white  South  Afri- 
cans, who  ultimately  must  suffer  too. 

John  K.  Nkadimeng.  a  labor  leader  promi- 
nent in  the  African  National  Congress,  said 
that  those  left  unemployed  should  be  treat- 
ed as  inevitable  casualties  of  the  war  against 
apartheid,  no  less  than  the  A.N.C.'s  armed 
guerillas.  "There  are  thousands  of  our 
people  who  suffer  whether  there  are  sanc- 
tions or  no  sanctions."  said  Mr.  Nkadimeng, 
speaking  from  exile  in  Zambia.  "They  must. 
make  the  same  sacrifices." 

Support  for  sanctions,  not  only  in  the 
West  but  also  in  South  Africa,  is  likely  to 
persist  in  the  absence  of  alternative  actions 
against  the  white-minority  Government, 
though  they  seem  bound  to  become  more  se- 
lective Eugene  Nyatt,  a  political  economist, 
said  he  and  other  blacks  like  Archbishop 
Tutu  advocated  sanctions  "not  because  they 
are  good  or  bad.  but  because  they  are  effec- 
tive." 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  noting 
that  the  headline  of  the  article  does 
not  accurately  represent  its  contents,  I 
would  urge  all  Senators  to  read  the 
Wren  article. 

Without  belaboring  the  point.  I 
would  also  just  like  to  cite  two  items 
from  the  article.  First,  a  Gallup  poll 
recently  conducted  in  South  Africa 
shows  that  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  black  South  Africans  oppose  eco- 
nomic sanctions,  on  the  grounds  that 
it  is  they— and  not  the  white  power 
structure— that  get  hurt  the  most. 

The  other  item  I  would  cite  is  a  pro- 
jection by  a  noted  South  African  econ- 
omist that  the  existing  sanctions  could 
lead  to  the  loss  of  about  2  million  jobs 
in  the  South  African  economy  in  10 
years— almost  all  of  them  jobs  now 
held  by  blacks. 

Mr.  President,  according  to  this  arti- 
cle, even  those  like  Bishop  Tutu  who 
have  been  ardent  supporters  of  sanc- 
tions in  the  past  are  beginning  to  ques- 
tion their  effectiveness. 

I  hope  that  those  Americans  who 
have  almost  automatically  supported 
any  call  for  new  sanctions  will  join 
with  Bishop  Tutu  and  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  black  South  Africans, 
to  stop  and  think  for  a  moment;  and 
to  start  supporting  American  policies 
that  will  work,  and  not  just  make  us 
feel  good. 


UMI 


TERRY  ANDERSON 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
today  marks  the  1,546th  day  of  captiv- 
ity for  Terry  Anderson  in  Beirut. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  at- 
tached article  from  the  November  25, 
1985.  Washington  Post  describing  the 
efforts  of  Anglican  Church  envoy— 
and  now  hostage— Terry  Waite  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Pour  Americans  "Alive.  Well."  Church 

Ehvoy  Back  Prom  Beirut  Talks 

(By  Dody  Tsiantar) 

New  York.  Nov.  25— Anglican  Church 
envoy  Terry  Waite.  arriving  here  today  for 


talks  with  Reagan  administration  officials, 
said  four  Americans  held  in  Beirut  are 
"alive  and  well."  although  it  was  not  clear 
whether  he  had  seen  or  spoken  with  the 
hostages  during  his  negotiations  with  their 
captors.  "I  regard  it  as  a  good  sign  that  they 
are  talking."  he  said.  "But  I  am  not 
through." 

He  was  reluctant,  however,  to  supply  de- 
tails about  the  captors  or  their  discussions. 
"The  situation  is  highly  volatile  and  very, 
very  dangerous.  And  I  am  not  being  overdra- 
matic,"  said  Waite,  the  representative  of  the 
Rev.  Robert  Runcie,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury. "One  false  move  on  my  part  or  one 
loose  word  could  cost  lives." 

Waite.  46.  was  visibly  tired  after  flight 
from  Athens.  His  departure  Sunday  from 
Beirut  had  been  delayed  for  two  days  by 
fighting  in  the  streets.  He  is  here  to  brief 
White  House  and  State  Department  offi- 
cials and  church  leaders  on  the  progress  of 
his  talks. 

Waite  said  he  was  not  certain  how  long  he 
would  stay  in  this  country  but  said  he 
hoped  to  return  to  Beirut  "in  a  few  days." 

The  four  hostages  are  Terry  Anderson. 
Associated  Press  Bureau  chief;  the  Rev. 
Lawrence  Jenco.  director  of  Catholic  Relief 
Services,  and  two  officials  of  the  American 
University  of  Beirut.  David  Jacobsen  and 
Thomas  Sutherland. 

"You  can  take  my  word  for  it,  the  four 
hostages  are  alive  and  well,"  Waite  said. 
Asked  where  he  met  with  them,  he  replied, 
"I  didn't  say  I  spent  any  time  with  the  hos- 
tages." 

Waite  said  he  had  no  information  about 
two  other  Americans  held  hostage.  Peter 
Kilbum,  a  librarian  at  the  university,  and 
U.S.  Embassy  official  William  Buckley. 

"It's  a  mystery."  he  said  "I  wouldn't  like 
to  say  they  are  dead  until  I  have  proof  that 
this  is  true.  But,  genuinely,  I  don't  know." 


PRETRIAL  ORDERS  OF  THE  IM- 
PEACHMENT TRIAL  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  THE  ARTICLES 
AGAINST  JUDGE  ALCEE  L. 
HASTINGS 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Impeachment  Trial  Committee  that 
has  been  appointed  to  receive  and 
report  evidence  on  the  articles  of  im- 
peachment against  Judge  Alcee  L. 
Hastings  will  begin  its  evidentiary 
hearings  on  July  10,  1989.  The  hear- 
ings will  be  conducted  in  the  Central 
Hearing  Facility  between  the  Hart  and 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Buildings,  SH- 
216.  They  will  be  broadcast  live  to 
each  Senate  office.  Also,  videotapes  of 
the  testimony  of  the  witnesses  at 
these  hearings  will  be  available  for 
later  viewing  by  Members  of  the 
Senate  who  are  not  on  the  Impeach- 
ment Trial  Committee. 

During  the  last  several  months  the 
Impeachment  Trial  Committee  has 
considered  and  acted  on  a  number  of 
pretrial  issues.  Its  actions  are  reflected 
in  five  pretrial  orders  that  have  been 
issued  to  date.  The  most  recent  of 
those  orders,  issued  yesterday,  governs 
the  final  pretrial  statements  which 
the  parties  will  file  on  June  21,  1989, 
prior  to  the  pretrial  conference  which 
the   committee's   vice   chairman.   Mr. 


Specter,  and  I  will  hold  with  the  par- 
ties on  June  22,  1989. 

For  the  information  of  the  Senate,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
mittee's pretrial  orders  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  pre- 
trial orders  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows; 

I.  Impeachment  Trial  Committee. 
Disposition  of  Pretrial  Issues 

Upon  consideration  of  the  written  submis- 
sions of  the  parties  on  pretrial  issues  and 
the  oral  argument  on  April  12.  1989.  the 
committee  has  authorized  the  chair  to  issue 
the  following  rulings  on  behalf  of  the  com- 
mittee: 

preliminary  witness  lists 
First,  on  three  occasions,  beginning  on 
August  10.  1988,  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  asked  the  parties  for 
preliminary  lists  of  witnesses  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  general  nature  of  the  testimony 
that  is  expected  from  each  witness.  The 
Rules  Committee  expressly  stated  that  nei- 
ther side  would  be  precluded,  by  the  submis- 
sion of  this  preliminary  information,  from 
requesting  subpoenas  for  other  witnesses. 
On  September  6,  1988,  the  House  submitted 
a  list  of  twenty-three  witnesses  that  it  an- 
ticipates calling.  The  House  briefly  de- 
scribed the  nature  of  each  witness'  proposed 
testimony.  On  January  17,  1989,  the  House 
supplemented  that  list  with  six  additional 
witnesses.  Judge  Hastings  did  not  provide 
the  Rules  Committee  a  list  of  his  proposed 
witnesses  in  these  Senate  proceedings.  Nei- 
ther has  Judge  Hastings  provided  to  this 
committee  a  preliminary  list  of  the  wit- 
nesses that  he  intends  to  call  before  us, 
other  than  to  refer  to  material  which  he 
had  provided  last  year  to  a  subcommittee  of 
the  House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

It  is  imperative  that  Judge  Hastings  now 
provide  his  preliminary  witness  list  without 
any  further  delay.  The  committee  requires 
the  list  in  order  to  complete  its  consider- 
ation of  pretrial  issues,  including  the  fixing 
of  an  appropriate  date  to  begin  evidentiary 
hearings.  Accordingly.  Judge  Hastings  is  di- 
rected to  provide  to  the  committee  by  noon 
on  April  19,  1989,  a  preliminary  witness  list 
that  identifies  in  good  faith  the  witnesses 
that  he  intends  to  call  before  this  commit- 
tee. The  witness  list  should  also  briefly 
state,  in  detail  comparable  to  that  already 
provided  by  the  House  for  its  anticipated 
witnesses,  the  nature  of  the  testimony  that 
Judge  Hastings  expects  each  listed  witness 
would  provide.  This  is  to  be  a  preliminary 
list.  Judge  Hastings  may  add,  by  showing 
good  cause  for  not  including  them  on  the 
preliminary  list,  additional  names  when  he 
submits  his  final  witness  list.  In  the  absence 
of  a  showing  of  good  cause,  the  committee 
may  exclude  the  testimony  of  any  witness 
who  is  not  listed  and  described  in  the  pre- 
liminary witness  list. 

The  House  has  indicated  that  it  may  have 
additional  witnesses.  To  the  extent  that 
those  additional  witnesses  are  now  known  to 
the  House,  the  House  should  supplement  its 
preliminary  list  by  noon  on  April  19.  1989. 

motion  in  limine 

Second,  the  House  has  moved  in  limine  to 
exclude  five  categories  of  evidence  as  irrele- 
vant. 

The  first  category  concerns  the  motiva- 
tions of  persons  who  investigated  Judge 
Hastings  in  1981  and  then  who  prosecuted 
him  in  United  States  v.  Hastings,  Cr.  No.  81- 
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596-Cr-ETG.  The  third  category  concerns 
the  motivations  of  persons  who  investigated 
the  matters  addressed  by  Grand  Jury  No. 
86-3  (Miami)  concerning  the  alleged  disclo- 
sure by  Judge  Hastings  of  confidential  wire- 
tap information. 

Judge  Hastings  correctly  notes  that  the 
House  has  placed  on  its  witness  list  several 
assistant  United  States  attorneys  and  agents 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  who 
would  testify  in  connection  with  either  the 
bribery  and  perjury  allegations  or  the  wire- 
tap matter.  Judge  Hastings  asserts  that  the 
House  motion  is  premature.  He  also  asserts 
that  he  should  be  able  to  inquire  into  the 
motivation  and  bias  of  the  witnesses  against 
him.  As  Judge  Hastings  has  asserted  a  tena- 
ble basis  for  some  degree  of  latitute  in  cross- 
examining  the  witnesses  that  the  House  will 
call,  the  committee  denies  at  this  time  this 
portion  of  the  House's  motion.  To  the 
extent  that  Judge  Hastings  proposes  to  in- 
quire into  the  motivations  of  persons  who 
investigated  and  prosecuted  him  for  a  pur- 
pose other  than  impeaching  witnesses  that 
the  House  will  call,  the  House  motion  is  pre- 
mature in  the  absence  of  a  firm  indication 
from  Judge  Hastings,  through  the  filing  of  a 
witness  list,  that  he  intends  to  call  any  such 
witnesses.  We  wish  to  make  clear  nonethe- 
less that  our  denial  at  this  time  of  this  por- 
tion of  the  House  motion  should  not  be  un- 
derstood to  invite  an  open-ended  inquiry 
into  the  motivations  of  federal  prosecutors 
and  investigators.  Rather,  any  such  inquiry 
must  be  limited  to  evidence  that  the  investi- 
gations were  conducted  in  a  manner  intend- 
ed to  mislead  a  court  or  trier  of  fact  as  to 
Judge  Hastings's  guilt  or  innocence. 

Categories  two  and  four  concern  the  moti- 
vations of  persons  who  initiated,  investigat- 
ed, and  considered  the  complaints  that  were 
filed  against  Judge  Hastings  in  March,  1983, 
and  September,  1986,  with  the  Eleventh  Cir- 
cuit under  the  Judicial  Conduct  and  Disabil- 
ity Act  of  1980.  Judge  Hastings  contends 
that  this  aspect  of  the  House  motion  also  is 
premature. 

The  issues  that  are  presented  by  the  arti- 
cles concern  Judge  Hastings'  conduct,  not 
the  conduct  of  members  of  the  judicial 
branch  or  persons  employed  by  it.  Judge 
Hastings  has  made  no  showing  that  evi- 
dence in  categories  two  and  four  would  be 
relevant  to  the  articles  of  Impeachment. 
Moreover,  a  grant  of  the  House  motion  with 
respect  to  categories  two  and  four  should 
help  to  focus  the  parties'  preparation  for 
trial  on  issues  that  will  be  germane  to  the 
Senate's  consideration  of  the  articles.  The 
motion  to  exclude  evidence  of  the  matters 
described  in  categories  two  and  four  is 
granted. 

The  fifth  category  in  the  House  motion  in 
limine  is  cumulative  evidence  on  Judge 
Hastings'  general  character  and  reputation. 
We  agree  with  Judge  Hastings  that  this  por- 
tion of  the  House  motion  in  limine  Is  pre- 
mature. We  expect  that  Judge  Hastings  will 
be  mindful  of  the  limitations  that  the  com- 
mittee placed  on  the  number  of  character 
witnesses,  and  the  total  length  of  character 
testimony,  in  the  Claiborne  proceedings, 
and  that,  in  composing  his  witness  list. 
Judge  Hastings  will  recognize  the  need  to 
avoid  cumulative  evidence.  We  can  address 
at  a  later  date  any  question  which  arises 
about  the  need  to  impose  limits  on  that  tes- 
timony. 

DOCUMENTARY  DISCOVERY 

Third,  Judge  Hastings  has  moved  for  ex- 
tensive pretrial  discovery.  He  advocates  that 
discovery  be  based  on  contemporary  ideas 
about  discovery  in  federal  civil  judicial  pro- 


ceedings. The  House  has  proposed  a  scope 
of  discovery  that  is  modeled  to  a  greater 
extent  on  federal  criminal  judicial  proceed- 
ings. The  House  proposes  to  provide  to 
Judge  Hastings  any  exculpatory  evidence 
that  it  possesses.  The  House  also  proposes 
that  each  party  provide  to  the  other  party 
the  documents  that  it  proposes  to  offer  in 
evidence,  prior  sworn,  adopted,  or  approved 
statements  of  witnesses  that  each  proposes 
to  call,  and  substantially  verbatim  and  con- 
temporaneously recorded  statements  of  wit- 
nesses that  each  intends  to  call.  The  discov- 
ery proposed  by  the  House  should  be  com- 
pleted as  promptly  as  possible.  We  reject, 
however,  the  divergent  theoretical  limits- 
expansive  in  Judge  Hastings'  view  and  con- 
stricted in  the  House's  view— that  each  side 
has  advocated. 

The  House  has  expressed  a  concern  about 
one  House  of  Congress  directing  another 
House  to  produce  records.  We  need  not  ad- 
dress at  this  time  whether  the  Senate  has 
that  power  in  an  impeachment  proceeding, 
because  we  think  that  it  should  be  sufficient 
to  state  principles  and  a  schedule  to  guide 
these  proceedings: 

(a)  To  the  extent  that  the  parties  have 
had  a  disagreement  about  photocopying,  we 
recommend  to  the  House  that  the  issue  be 
resolved  in  Judge  Hastings  favor  and  that 
the  House  provide  to  Judge  Hastings  copies 
of  all  documents  that  the  House  has  no  ob- 
jection to  providing  on  the  basis  of  their 
content.  To  facilitate  Judge  Hastings'  re- 
sponse to  the  House's  proposed  stipulations, 
a  matter  that  will  be  discussed  below,  the 
House  should  provide  those  copies  by  April 
21,  1989,  a  week  from  today's  order. 

(b)  The  House— which  has  proposed  to 
provide  exculpatory  materials,  certain  prior 
statements  of  witnesses,  and  documents  and 
other  tangible  evidence  that  it  intends  to  in- 
troduce in  evidence— has  indicated  that  it 
has  provided  most  but  not  all  of  that  mate- 
rial to  Judge  Hastings.  The  House  would 
like  to  defer  further  production  until  it  re- 
ceives equivalent  material  from  Judge  Hast- 
ings. We  will  be  requiring  comparable  disclo- 
sure by  Judge  Hastings,  but  the  production 
to  Judge  Hastings  should  not  be  delayed 
while  that  occurs.  Again,  because  we  will  be 
requiring  responses  to  the  House's  proposed 
stipulations,  the  House  should  provide  this 
material  to  Judge  Hastings  by  April  21. 

(c)  Concerning  other  documents,  the  shar- 
ing of  information  should  be  guided  by  a 
broader  principle  than  that  advanced  by  the 
House  in  its  offer  to  provide  exculpatory 
evidence  and  the  prior  sworn,  adopted,  ap- 
proved, or  substantially  verbatim  and  con- 
temporaneously recorded  statements  of  wit- 
nesses. In  addition  to  the  interests  of  the 
House  in  its  role  as  advocate  for  the  articles 
of  impeachment  and  the  interests  of  Judge 
Hastings  in  defending  against  those  articles, 
the  Senate  has  an  interest  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  record  that  fully  illuminates  the 
matters  that  it  must  consider  in  rendering  a 
judgment  that  under  the  Constitution  only 
the  Senate  may  make.  We  therefore  ask  the 
House— for  documents  that  it  has  obtained 
from  elsewhere  in  the  government  that  are 
responsive  to  a  particularized  request  from 
Judge  Hastings— to  determine  whether 
there  are  specific  objections,  such  as  the 
need  to  honor  promised  confidences  to 
people  who  may  be  at  risk,  to  production  to 
Judge  Hastings.  In  the  absence  of  specific 
objections  by  the  House  or  by  the  govern- 
mental entity  that  provided  the  material  to 
the  House,  which  should  be  articulated  in 
writing  so  that  the  parties  and  the  commit- 
tee may  be  apprised  of  them,  the  special 


constitutional  process  that  we  are  now  en- 
gaged in  will  be  served  best  by  the  fullest 
disclosure  possible.  It  may  be  that  for  some 
documents  an  appropriate  course  of  action 
would  be  to  provide  them  to  the  committee 
for  an  evaluation  of  their  sensitive  nature,  if 
any,  and  a  determination  by  the  committee 
whether  any  restrictions  should  be  placed 
on  the  terms  of  access  to  them.  Again,  be- 
cause of  the  schedule  that  will  be  set  forth 
below  for  responses  to  stipulations,  the 
House  should  respond  by  May  3. 

(d)  Judge  Hastings  also  has  a  burden  that 
he  has  not  yet  met.  It  will  be  necessary  for 
him  to  do  more  than  simply  demand  every- 
thing that  other  people  have.  In  order  to  fa- 
cilitate the  process  that  we  are  asking  the 
House  and  the  other  branches  to  undertake. 
Judge  Hastings  should  identify,  with  far 
greater  particularity  than  he  has  to  date, 
the  records  that  are  germane  to  issues  in 
these  proceedings.  Also,  if  it  would  be  of  as- 
sistance to  the  holders  of  documents  in  de- 
termining their  responses,  he  should  articu- 
late to  them  the  basis  for  his  requests.  To 
enable  the  House  to  respond  by  May  3, 
Judge  Hastings  should  submit  his  particu- 
larized requests  by  April  26. 

(e)  Neither  the  Department  of  Justice  nor 
the  counsel  or  the  members  of  the  Investi- 
gating Committee  of  the  Judicial  Council  of 
the  Eleventh  Circuit  are  before  us.  If  Judge 
Hastings  has  requests  for  documents  from 
either  the  Department,  including  the  Feder- 
al Bureau  of  Investigations,  or  the  Judicial 
Council,  he  should  promptly  make  particu- 
larized requests  to  them  by  April  26.  With 
knowledge  of  the  committee's  interest  in 
the  fullest  disclosure  possible,  we  would  ap- 
preciate knowing  of  the  Department's  and 
the  Council's  responses  at  the  earliest  possi- 
ble time. 

(f)  Judge  Hastings  should  provide  his  re- 
ciprocal discovery  to  the  House  by  May  10. 
including  all  documents,  tapes,  and  other 
tangible  evidence  he  intends  to  offer  in  evi- 
dence, and  sworn,  adopted,  approved,  or 
substantially  verbatim  statements  of  wit- 
nesses that  Judge  Hastings  intends  to  call. 

DEPOSITIONS 

Fourth,  Judge  Hastings  has  asked  that 
the  Senate  utilize  its  subpoena  power  to 
enable  him  to  take  depositions  in  advance  of 
the  committee's  hearings.  He  has  attached 
to  his  most  recent  request  a  list,  in  which  he 
has  denominated  a  provisional  list,  of 
twenty-four  Department  of  Justice  attor- 
neys and  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
officials  and  agenU.  The  list  is  taken  from  a 
list  of  provisional  witnesses  that  Judge 
Hastings  had  submitted  last  year  to  a  sub- 
committee of  the  House  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

The  committee  knows  of  no  precedent  for 
the  pretrial  examination  of  witnesses  in 
connection  with  a  Senate  impeachment 
trial.  Nevertheless,  the  committee  will  give 
further  consideration  to  Judge  Hastings'  re- 
quest for  depositions  after  receiving  from 
him  a  statement  that  includes  the  following 
information:  a  list  of  proposed  deponents;  a 
proffer  of  the  testimony  he  expects  to  elicit 
from  each  proposed  deponent  and  the  rel- 
evance of  that  testimony:  whether  the  pro- 
posed deponent  has  testified  or  provided 
statements  in  prior  proceedings  and  wheth- 
er Judge  Hastings  has  received  or  has  had 
access  to  any  transcripts  or  recorded  state- 
ments: whether  Judge  Hastings  has  asked 
the  proposed  deponent  to  provide  informa- 
tion voluntarily  and.  if  he  has.  the  response 
of  the  proposed  deponent:  and,  if  the  com- 
mittee provides  for  depositions  but  limits 
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their  number,  what  priorities  Judge  Hast- 
ings places  among  the  depositions  that  he  is 
requesting. 

If  Judge  Hastings  wishes  to  pursue  his  re- 
quest for  depositions,  he  should  submit  this 
statement  by  April  28.  1989. 

It  is  the  committee's  hope  and  expectation 
that  if  either  the  House  or  Judge  Hastings 
seeks  an  opportunity  to  obtain  information 
from  the  Department  of  Justice,  including 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Information,  that 
the  Department  and  the  Bureau  will  cooper- 
ate voluntarily  to  provide  relevant  informa- 
tion. 

STIPULATIONS 

Fifth,  the  House,  on  December  15.  1988. 
served  an  original  and.  on  March  31,  1989. 
served  a  revised  proposed  stipulation  of 
facts.  The  revised  proposal  reorganizes  the 
original  proposed  stipulation  of  facts  into 
fifteen  categories.  The  House  also  served  on 
December  IS.  1988.  a  proposed  stipulation  of 
documents  which  asked  that  the  parties 
stipulate  that  each  of  the  listed  documents 
is  genuine.  The  proposed  documentary  stip- 
ulation also  proposed  other  stipulations  for 
designated  categories  of  documents.  The 
December  15,  1988  submission  by  the  House 
on  documentary  stipulations  stated  the  pro- 
posed stipulations  did  not  preclude  perti- 
nent objections  to  the  admissibility  of  the 
documents  listed  by  the  House  based  on 
matters  not  addressed  in  the  stipulations. 

On  January  17.  1989.  the  House  proposed 
that  the  Senate  adopt  a  rule  that  any  pro- 
posed stipulation  of  fact  will  be  accepted  as 
true  unless  the  opposing  party  files  a  writ- 
ten objection,  including  a  proffer  as  to  why 
the  proposed  stipulation  should  not  be 
taken  as  true.  The  House  asked  for  a  paral- 
lel rule  on  the  authenticity  of  documents. 

An  early  resolution  of  factual  questions 
and  questions  about  the  authenticity  and 
admissibility  of  documents  that  are  not  in 
dispute  will  enable  the  parties  and  the  com- 
mittee to  focus  their  time  and  energies  on 
matters  that  are  truly  in  disagreement. 
Also,  the  committee  has  been  directed  by 
the  Senate  to  report  to  it  on  facts  that  are 
uncontested. 

Accordingly,  the  committee  accepts  the 
House  proposals.  We  direct  Judge  Hastings 
to  respond  to  the  House's  proposed  revised 
stipulations  of  fact,  filed  on  March  31.  1989. 
by  admitting  their  truth  or  serving  and 
filing  a  specific  objection  that  includes  a 
proffer  as  to  why  the  proposed  stipulation 
should  not  be  taken  as  true.  With  respect  to 
documents,  we  direct  Judge  Hastings  to  re- 
spond to  the  House's  proposed  documentary 
stipulations,  filed  December  15.  1988,  by  ad- 
mitting the  matters  set  forth  in  that  sub- 
mission and  by  admitting  the  admissibility 
of  the  documents  listed  by  the  House,  or  by 
serving  and  filing  a  specific  objection  that 
includes  a  proffer  as  to  why  the  proposed 
stipulation  concerning  each  document 
should  not  be  taken  as  true  and  the  particu- 
lar document  admitted  into  evidence. 

Judge  Hastings  has  had  nearly  four 
months  to  evaluate  the  House's  proposed 
stipulations.  We  direct  that  Judge  Hastings' 
response  be  submitted  no  later  than  May  10. 
1989.  This  should  be  a  reciprocal  process. 
Although  Judge  Hastings  has  not  proposed 
stipulations  of  his  own.  he  may  do  so  by 
May  10.  If  Judge  Hastings  does  submit  pro- 
posed stipulations  by  that  day.  the  House 
should  respond  to  them  by  May  24.  The  par- 
ties should  engage  in  this  process  with  an 
eye  towards  resolving  problems.  Conse- 
quently, if  a  disagreement  about  a  proposed 
stipulation  can  t>e  resolved  by  redrafting  the 
stipulation  to  be  more  accurate,  or  can  be 


resolved  by  providing  access  to  a  specific 
document,  then  we  would  expect  the  parties 
to  work  together  to  settle  differences  be- 
tween them. 

EVIDENTIARY  PRINCIPLES 

Sixth,  the  parties  have  expressed  an  inter- 
est in  the  evidentiary  principles  that  will 
govern  these  proceedings.  The  committee's 
task  is  to  receive  and  report  evidence  to  the 
Senate.  The  Senate  reserves  the  power  to 
determine  the  competency,  relevancy,  and 
materiality  of  the  evidence  received  by  the 
committee.  The  committee  is  not  bound  by 
the  Federal  Rules  of  Evidence,  although 
those  rules  may  provide  some  guidance  to 
the  committee.  Members  of  the  Senate  sit 
both  as  judges  of  law  and  fact.  Precise  rules 
of  evidence  are  not  needed  in  an  impeach- 
ment trial  to  protect  jurors,  lay  triers  of 
fact,  from  doubtful  evidence.  In  the  end,  the 
task  of  members  of  the  Senate  will  be  to 
weigh  the  relevance  and  quality  of  the  evi- 
dence. 

FINAL  PRETRIAL  STATEMENTS 

Lastly,  the  parties  should  file  final  pre- 
trial statements  by  a  date  that  the  commit- 
tee will  designate  when  it  issues  an  order 
setting  a  date  for  the  commencement  of  tes- 
timony. These  statements  should  include  a 
final  list  of  witnesses  with  a  brief  statement 
of  the  nature  of  each  witness's  proposed  tes- 
timony. The  parties  should  also  submit 
marked  exhibits  that  each  proposes  to  offer. 
Further,  each  party  should  set  forth  to  the 
committee  the  legal  principles  that  each  be- 
lieves is  applicable  to  each  article  of  im- 
peachment, or,  if  appropriately  grouped,  set 
of  articles.  Although  the  committee  will  not 
reach  conclusions  of  law.  it  is  important  for 
the  committee,  in  determining  the  relevancy 
of  evidence,  to  know  from  the  parties  the 
legal  theories  upon  which  each  is  proceed- 
ing. We  will  provide  more  detailed  instruc- 
tions to  the  parties  about  the  contents  of 
these  pretrial  statements. 

DEFERRED  MATTERS 

The  committee  is  continuing  to  consider 
Judge  Hastings'  application  for  defense 
funds.  The  committee  is  also  continuing  to 
consider  a  schedule  for  its  evidentiary  hear- 
ings. The  committee  expects  to  issue  an 
order  or  orders  on  these  matters  within  a 
week. 

Jeff  Bingaman. 

Chairman. 

April  14.  1989. 

II.  Impeachment  Trial  Committee,  Disposi- 
tion OF  Pretrial  Issues,  Second  Order 
In  the  order  of  April  14,  1989.  the  commit- 
tee reserved  judgment  on  several  pretrial 
issues.  After  further  deliberations  on  April 
19,  1989,  the  committee  determined  its 
schedule  for  the  commencement  of  eviden- 
tiary hearings.  This  order  sets  forth  that  de- 
termination, several  adjustments  in  the  pre- 
trial schedule  established  in  the  April  14. 
1989  order  that  are  appropriate  in  light  of 
that  trial  schedule,  and  a  schedule  for  fur- 
ther pretrial  conferences  with  the  chairman 
and  the  vice  chairman.  Judge  Hastings' 
motion  for  defense  funds  remains  under 
consideration. 
commencement  of  evidentiary  hearings 
The  committee  has  determined  that  evi- 
dentiary hearings  shall  begin  on  July  10, 
1989.  The  articles  of  impeachment  in  this 
matter  were  exhibited  to  the  Senate  on 
August  9,  1988.  The  Senate,  in  Senate  Reso- 
lution 480  of  the  100th  Congress,  which  the 
Senate  agreed  to  on  September  30.  1988. 
more  than  six  months  ago.  directed  the  par- 


ties to  be  prepared  by  March  1,  1989.  or 
more  than  seven  weeks  ago.  to  present  their 
evidence  in  the  forum  to  be  designated  by 
the  Senate.  That  forum  is  this  committee. 
The  Senate  allowed  the  March  1.  1989  date 
to  pass  in  order  to  hear  and  decide  Judge 
Hastings'  motions  to  dismiss;  but  we  should 
be  reluctant  to  delay  much  further  the 
taking  of  evidence. 

In  determining  the  schedule  for  these  im- 
peachment proceeds  we  must  be  mindful 
not  only  of  the  interests  of  the  House,  the 
Senate,  and  Judge  Hastings,  but  also  of  the 
interests  of  litigants  in  the  Southern  Dis- 
trict of  Florida,  who  require  the  services  of 
a  full  district  court.  We  should  make  steady 
progress  towards  the  completion  of  these 
impeachment  proceedings  in  order  to  return 
Judge  Hastings  to  the  courtroom  if  he  is  ac- 
quitted or.  if  Judge  Hastings  is  convicted,  to 
allow  the  President  to  nominate  and  the 
Senate  to  confirm  a  replacement  judge. 

Accordingly,  we  cannot  accept  Judge  Hast- 
ings' request  for  a  delay  of  six  months.  We 
believe,  however,  that  the  schedule  estab- 
lished by  the  committee  will  provide  the 
parties  with  ample  preparation  time.  The 
date  that  we  have  fixed.  July  10.  1989. 
allows  the  parties  more  than  eleven  addi- 
tional weeks  to  prepare  for  this  impeach- 
ment trial. 

REVISED  stipulation  SCHEDULE 

Based  on  the  setting  of  July  10,  1989  for 
the  commencement  of  evidentiary  hearings, 
the  committee  has  revised  the  schedule  for 
stipulations.  Judge  Hastings  shall  have  until 
May  17.  1989  to  respond  to  the  stipulations 
of  facts  and  documents  proposed  by  the 
House.  He  shall  also  have  until  May  17.  1989 
to  propose  his  own  stipulations  to  the 
House.  The  House  shall  have  until  June  7. 
1989  to  respond  to  any  stipulations  proposed 
by  Judge  Hastings. 

FINAL  PRETRIAL  STATEMENTS 

The  April  14,  1989  order  stated  that  the 
committee  would  designate  a  date  for  the 
filing  of  final  pretrial  statements  when  it 
issues  an  order  setting  a  date  for  the  com- 
mencement of  testimony.  Final  pretrial 
statements  shall  be  filed  no  later  than  June 
21,  1989. 

ADDITIONAL  PRETRIAL  CONFERENCES 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  preparation  for 
trial,  the  chairman  and  vice  chairman  will 
meet  with  the  parties  on  May  17,  1989,  and 
again  on  June  22,  1989.  At  the  May  17.  1989 
conference,  the  parties  should  be  prepared 
to  discuss  ways  of  reducing  the  numbers  of 
witnesses  to  permit  the  completion  of  evi- 
dentiary hearings  within  a  three-week 
period.  The  parties  should  consider,  among 
other  matters,  whether  the  prior  sworn  tes- 
timony of  any  witnesses  may  be  received  in 
evidence  as  an  alternative  to  the  repetition 
of  their  testimony  before  the  committee. 

The  parties  should  also  be  prepared  to  ex- 
press their  views  on  whether  the  evidentiary 
proceedings  should  be  bifurcated  by  first  re- 
ceiving the  evidence  of  both  sides  on  Arti- 
cles I  through  XV,  the  bribery  and  perjury 
articles  (as  well  as  their  evidence  on  any  as- 
pects of  Article  XVII.  the  summary  article, 
that  are  germane  to  those  matters),  and 
then  receiving  the  parties'  evidence  on  Arti- 
cle XVI,  the  wiretap  disclosure  article.  The 
parties  are  invited  to  express  their  views  in 
writing  on  these  matters,  and  any  other  pro- 
posals they  may  have  for  the  conduct  of  the 
evidentiary  hearings,  no  later  than  May  10, 
1989. 

Jeff  Bingaman, 
Chairman 
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April  21. 1989. 

III.  Impeachment  Trial  Committee.  Dispo- 
sition OF  Motion  Requesting  Funds  for 
Respondent's  Defense,  Third  Order 
Upon  consideration  of  the  submissions  of 

the  parties  on  Judge  Hastings'  Motion  Re- 
questing Funds  for  Respondent's  Defense, 
the  committee  has  authorized  the  chair  to 
issue  the  following  ruling  on  behalf  of  the 
committee: 

The  committee  has  determined  that  it  will 
not  recommend  to  the  Senate  that  the 
Motion  Requesting  Funds  for  Respondent's 
Defense  be  granted.  Judge  Hastings  may 
renew  his  request  for  defense  funds  at  the 
close  of  the  Senate's  proceedings  on  the  Ar- 
ticles of  Impeachment. 

Jeff  Bingaman. 

Chairman. 
Arlen  Specter. 
I'tce  Chairman. 
May  18.  1989. 

IV.  Impeachment  Trial  Committee.  Dispo- 
sition OF  Pretrial  Issues.  Fourth  Order 
Upon  consideration  of  the  submissions  of 

the  parties  and  after  hearing  from  them  at 
the  pretrial  conference  of  May  18.  1989.  the 
chair,  in  consultation  with  the  vice  chair, 
issues  the  following  rulings  on  behalf  of  the 
committee: 

STIPULATIONS 

Senate  Resolution  480  of  the  100th  Con- 
gress, which  was  agreed  to  on  September  30, 
1988,  requested  the  parties  to  work  together 
to  stipulate  to  evidentiary  matters  that  are 
not  in  dispute  and  to  report  to  the  Senate 
on  the  stipulations  to  which  they  had 
agreed.  On  December  15,  1988.  the  House 
served  proposed  documentary  and  factual 
stipulations.  On  February  20,  1989.  the  par- 
ties reported  to  the  Senate  that  they  had 
reached  no  agreement  on  any  stipulations. 

On  January  17,  1989,  by  which  time  it 
may  have  become  apparent  that  a  voluntary 
stipulation  process  would  not  be  productive, 
the  House  proposed  that  the  Senate  "adopt 
a  rule  that  would  hold  that  any  proposed 
stipulation  of  fact  filed  with  the  Senate  by  a 
party  to  this  proceeding  will  be  accepted  as 
true  unless  the  opposing  party  files  a  writ- 
ten objection,  including  a  proffer  as  to  why 
the  proposed  stipulation  of  fact  should  not 
be  taken  as  true."  The  House  also  requested 
that  the  Senate  "adopt  a  parallel  rule  ad- 
dressing the  authenticity  of  documents, 
which  would  establish  that  any  proposed 
stipulation  regarding  the  admissibility  of  a 
document  filed  with  the  Senate  by  a  party 
to  this  proceeding  will  be  accepted  as  true 
unless  the  opposing  party  files  a  written  ob- 
jection, including  a  proffer  as  to  why  the 
proposed  stipulation  should  not  be  taken  as 
true."  Response  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  the  December  12,  1988  Letter  from 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration, at  2-3. 

On  March  31,  1989,  the  House  renewed  its 
proposals  on  admissions  concerning  facts 
and  documents,  and  resubmitted  its  stipula- 
tion of  facts  in  revised  form.  In  a  filing  with 
the  committee  on  April  2.  1989.  Judge  Hast- 
ings stated  his  opposition  to  the  House's 
proposals  for  stipulations  prior  to  trial.  A 
Further  Memorandum  on  Pre-Trial  and 
Trial  Procedures  Necessary  for  a  Trial  that 
is  Fair  to  Respondent,  at  31-32. 

The  committee  heard  oral  argument  by 
the  parties  on  April  12.  1989.  and  issued  its 
first  order  on  pretrial  issues  on  April  14. 


1989.  In  that  order,  the  committee  adopted 
the  House  proposal  that  any  proposed  stipu- 
lation of  fact  be  accepted  as  true  unless  the 
opposing  party  files  an  objection,  including 
a  proffer  as  to  why  the  proposed  stipulation 
should  not  be  taken  as  true.  A  like  rule  was 
adopted  for  the  stipulations  as  to  docu- 
ments. By  its  second  order,  dated  April  21. 
1989,  the  committee  extended  to  May  17, 
1989  the  date  for  the  filing  of  Judge  Hast- 
ings' response  to  the  House  stipulations. 
The  second  order  also  extended  until  May 
17.  1989.  the  date  for  Judge  Hastings  to  file 
his  own  stipulations,  which,  like  those  of 
the  House,  would  be  accepted  as  true  unless 
a  specific  objection  was  filed.  Judge  Hast- 
ings chose  not  to  file  his  own  stipulations. 

Judge  Hastings'  Response  to  Stipulations 
Proposed  by  the  House,  which  was  received 
by  telecopy  on  May  18,  1989,  does  not  com- 
port with  the  committee's  order.  Judge 
Hastings  has  in  large  part  failed  to  respond 
to  the  stipulations  proposed  by  the  House. 
Although  his  response  makes  certain  gener- 
alized objections,  a  few  specific  objections, 
and  several  generalized  concessions,  the 
committee  in  most  cases  is  unable  to  deter- 
mine Judge  Hastings'  position  with  respect 
to  particular  House  stipulations.  Instead. 
Judge  Hastings,  without  having  asked  the 
committee  to  reconsider  the  April  14,  1989 
order  at  any  time  between  its  issuance  and 
the  May  17,  1989  date  for  compliance, 
argues  that  he  should  not  be  required  to 
take  part  in  this  process  of  identifying  those 
matters  that  are  not  truly  in  contest.  While 
the  committee  appreciates  the  inevitable 
burdens  which  these  proceedings  impose  on 
all  concerned,  it  believes  that  these  burdens 
can  best  and  most  efficiently  be  discharged 
by  complying  with  its  orders,  rather  than  by 
reiterating  at  length  the  difficulties  of  com- 
pliance. 

The  committee  continues  to  believe  that 
both  parties  as  well  as  the  Senate  will  bene- 
fit from  a  narrowing  of  the  issues  of  those 
matters  which  are  truly  in  dispute.  The 
committee  accordingly  will  review  the  stipu- 
lations proposed  by  the  House  and  give  care- 
ful consideration  to  any  specific  objections 
that  it  is  able  to  identify  in  Judge  Hastings' 
May  18.  1989  response  and  in  any  supple- 
ment that  he  may  file  to  that  response  by 
June  1.  1989.  Upon  completion  of  its  review, 
the  committee  will  issue  a  ruling  that  sets 
forth  the  matters  which  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  found  as  true  as  a  matter  of  record  for 
purposes  of  the  committee's  evidentiary 
proceedings  and  its  report  to  the  Senate  of 
matters  that  are  not  in  dispute. 

If  Judge  Hastings  wishes  to  participate 
further  in  this  process  of  distinguishing  con- 
tested from  uncontested  issues,  he  may 
submit  an  additional  response  to  the 
House's  proposed  stipulations  on  or  before 
June  1.  1989.  That  response  shall  set  forth 
for  each  proposed  fact  and  each  document 
his  specific  objection,  or  lack  of  objection, 
to  each  particular  stipulation.  In  so  doing. 
Judge  Hastings  should  respond  to  each  fac- 
tual and  documentary  stipulation  proposed 
by  the  House:  for  example,  that  a  particular 
document  is  authentic  or  is  a  business  or 
public  record,  or  that  a  particular  fact  is 
true.  He  need  not  address  whether  a  par- 
ticular document  or  fact  is  relevant  and  ad- 
missible in  evidence. 

Although  the  House  has  referred  to  its 
"proposed  stipulationfs]  regarding  the  ad- 
missibility of  a  document. "  see  page  2  supra, 
we  agree  with  both  parties  that  documenta- 
ry admissions  need  go  no  further  than  the 
genuineness  of  the  documented  and.  for 
those   categories  specifically   identified   by 


the  House,  their  status  as  records  of  regu- 
larly conducted  activities  or  public  records. 
see  Proposed  Stipulations  of  Documents. 
filed  December  15.  1988.  at  1.  Admissions 
concerning  facts  also  need  go  only  to  their 
truth  and  not  to  their  relevance. 

DEPOSITIONS 

By  its  April  14.  1989  order,  the  committee 
advised  Judge  Hastings  that  it  would  consid- 
er his  request  to  take  pretrial  depositions  if 
he  provided  a  list  of.  and  certain  informa- 
tion concerning,  his  proposed  deponents. 
Judge  Hastings  responded  with  a  Request 
for  Specific  Depositions,  filed  on  May  10. 
1989.  in  which  he  asked  that  subpoenas  be 
issued  for  sixteen  individuals.  The  House, 
on  May  16.  1989.  filed  a  request  for  the  issu- 
ance of  deposition  subpoenas,  naming  three 
individuals. 

In  ruling  upon  these  requests,  unprece- 
dented in  the  context  of  an  impeachment 
proceeding,  the  committee  has  been  guided 
by  whether  a  strong  showing  of  need  has 
been  made.  In  particular,  the  committee  has 
considered,  first,  whether  or  not  there  has 
been  an  adequate  showing  that  the  deposi- 
tion could  ascertain  relevant  evidence,  and 
second,  whethe.-  or  noi.  the  parties  already 
have  a  sufficient  basis  for  trial  preparation 
in  any  previous  testimony  by  a  proposed  de- 
ponent. 

For  persons  whom  Judge  Hastings  desig- 
nates as  "Participants  in  Borders's 
Scheme. "  the  committee  declines  to  issue 
the  requested  subpoenas  for  Rebecca 
Sutton  Nesline  and  Peter  Chaconas.  No 
showing  has  been  made  that  either  Rebecca 
Sutton  Nesline  or  Peter  Chaconas  has 
knowledge  of  any  matter  relevent  to  the  Ar- 
ticles of  Impeachment.  With  respect  to 
Joseph  Nesline.  before  deciding  whether  a 
threshold  showing  has  been  made  which 
might  justify  the  issuance  of  a  subpoena, 
the  committee  requests  that  the  House 
make  available  to  the  committee  the  infor- 
mation in  the  House's  possession  concerning 
Mr.  Nesline's  competency  as  a  witness. 

The  committee  will  grant  Judge  Hastings' 
request  for  the  issuance  of  a  subpoena  to 
William  Dredge  for  pretrial  testimony.  Al- 
though Mr.  Dredge's  testimony  before  the 
Eleventh  Circuit  Investigating  Committee  is 
available  to  Judge  Hastings'  counsel,  the 
committee  has  decided  to  permit  a  pretrail 
examination  of  Mr.  Dredge  because  Judge 
Hastings  has  argued  that  Mr.  Dredge's  testi- 
mony may  be  especially  central  to  his  de- 
fense. The  committee  requesU  that  the  par- 
ties confer  with  each  other  on  arrangements 
for  a  pretrial  examination  of  Mr.  Dredge 
and  that  they  advise  the  committee  about 
available  dates  for  that  examination  so  that 
a  subpoena  may  be  issued  for  a  suitable 
time. 

Concerning  the  FBI  and  Justice  Depart- 
ment officials  for  whom  Judge  Hastings  re- 
quests the  issuance  of  deposition  subpoenas. 
Judge  Hastings  is  ordered,  on  or  before 
June  1.  1989.  to  provide  the  committee  with 
a  list  of  the  three  individuals,  in  order  of 
priority,  whom  he  deems  most  important  to 
depose.  In  compiling  that  list,  he  should  be 
mindful  of  whether  or  not  he  has  access  to 
the  individual's  prior  testimony.  He  should 
also  furnish  to  the  committee  at  that  time 
any  supporting  information,  including  docu- 
mentation, which  supports  his  claim  that 
these  persons  possess  knowledge  relevant  to 
the  Articles  of  Impeachment,  and  shows 
that  he  is  in  fact  unable  to  obtain  informa- 
tion voluntarily  from  those  persons.  The 
committee  will  then  determine  whether  it 
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will  issue  subpoenas  for  their  pretrial  exam- 
ination. 

With  respect  to  the  House  requests,  the 
committee  declines  to  issue  subpoenas  for 
Marilyn  Carter  and  Alan  G.  Ehrlich.  both  of 
whom  have  given  previous  testimony  which 
is  available  to  the  House  for  its  trial  prepa- 
ration. In  contrast  to  Mr.  Dredge,  whose 
pretrial  examination  we  will  allow,  there  is 
no  indication  that  either  of  these  witnesses 
is  sufficiently  central  to  these  proceedings 
to  warrant  the  issuance  of  sutipoenas  for 
their  pretrial  examination.  The  committee 
has  decided  that  a  subpoena  shall  issue  for 
Joanne  Tyson  Colt,  who  was  a  law  clerk  in 
Judge  Hastings'  chambers  in  October  of 
1981.  who  has  never  previously  testified, 
and  who  has  refused  to  be  interviewed  by 
the  House.  The  requested  subpoena  shall 
issue  for  her  pretrial  testimony  after  coun- 
sel for  the  parties  have  advised  the  commit- 
tee about  available  dates  for  Ms.  Colt's  pre- 
trial examination. 

CONDnCT  OF  EVIDENTIARY  HEARINGS 

Pursuant  to  the  committee's  second  pre- 
trial order,  issued  on  April  21,  1989,  the 
committee  heard  from  the  parties  at  the 
May  18,  1989  pretrial  conference  on  various 
proposals  concerning  the  conduct  of  the  evi- 
dentiary hearings  which  shall  begin  on  July 
10,  1989.  To  the  extent  that  Judge  Hastings' 
submissions  to  the  committee  should  be  un- 
derstood to  be  a  request  to  postpone  those 
hearings,  that  request  is  denied. 

One  of  the  issues  that  the  parties  ad- 
dressed, at  the  committee's  request,  was 
whether  the  evidentiary  proceedings  should 
be  bifurcated  to  permit  the  taking  of  each 
party's  evidence  first  on  the  bribery  and 
perjury  articles  and  second,  after  receiving 
all  the  evidence  on  those  matters,  on  the 
wiretap  disclosure  article.  Judge  Hastings 
objects  to  bifurcation  because  it  would  re- 
quire him.  if  he  testifies,  to  divide  his  testi- 
mony into  two  parts.  We  will  respect  Judge 
Hastings'  objection  and  will  not  bifurcate 
the  evidentiary  hearings.  The  committee 
will  accommodate  the  interest  of  the  House 
in  deferring,  if  it  so  wishes,  the  portion  of 
Its  opening  statement  on  the  wiretap  disclo- 
sure issue  to  the  point  in  the  presentation 
of  its  evidence  when  it  is  prepared  to 
present  its  ca^e  on  that  issue. 

At  the  May  18,  1989  conference,  the  par- 
ties also  briefly  discussed  whether  it  would 
be  appropriate  to  permit  introduction  of 
prior  testimony,  taken  in  United  States  v. 
BoTtien,  United  Slates  v.  Hastings,  and 
before  the  Eleventh  Circuit  Investigation 
Committee,  in  place  of  taking  live  testimony 
before  this  committee.  The  committee  be- 
lieves that  the  use  of  such  prior  recorded 
testimony  is  desirable  in  certain  circum- 
stances, particularly,  for  example,  where 
the  testimony  is  not  that  of  a  key  witness 
whose  credibility  is  at  issue,  and  encourages 
its  use  consonant  with  fairness  to  the  par- 
ties and  the  development  of  a  coherent 
record  for  use  by  the  Senate. 

Accordingly,  both  parties  are  directed  to 
file  and  serve,  no  later  than  June  14,  1989, 
an  identification  of  the  prior  testimony 
which,  to  the  best  of  their  knowledge,  they 
in  fact  intend  to  offer  into  evidence.  That 
identification  shall:  (1)  specify  the  proceed- 
ings from  which  the  proffered  testimony  is 
drawn.  (2)  append  a  copy  of  the  proffered 
testimony,  and  (3)  briefly  state  why  the 
party  t)elieves  that  it  would  be  appropriate 
to  submit  that  particular  testimony  by  way 
of  prior  recorded  testimony  rather  than 
through  a  live  witness.  Each  party  shall  in 
its  pretrial  statement  on  June  21,  1989, 
state,  for  each  such  proffer  of  prior  testimo- 


ny by  the  opposing  party,  whether  or  not  it 
objects  to  introduction  of  that  prior  testi- 
mony and,  if  so,  the  specific  nature  of  its  ob- 
jections. 

The  parties  were  also  invited  to  suggest 
ways  in  which  the  evidentiary  proceedings 
could  be  structured  to  permit  the  taking  of 
evidence  within  a  three-week  period  of  time. 
In  response,  the  House  suggested  that  the 
committee  adopt  the  procedure,  used  by 
United  States  District  Judge  Pierre  Laval  in 
the  Westmoreland  v.  CBS  defamation  case, 
of  dividing  a  predetermined  number  of 
hours  between  the  parties,  leaving  each  side 
free  to  determine  how  its  case  can  best  be 
presented  within  the  available  time.  Judge 
Hastings  has  not  responded  to  the  particu- 
lars of  the  House  proposal  or  offered  any 
specific  proposals  of  his  own. 

The  committee  believes  that  guidelines, 
fairly  and  flexibly  applied,  must  be  adopted 
to  facilitate  realistic  trial  preparation  and  to 
enable  the  Senate  and  the  parties  to  focus 
on  matters  that  will  be  important  to  the 
Senate's  disposition  of  the  Articles  of  Im- 
peachment. In  framing  their  final  pretrial 
statements,  due  on  June  21.  1989.  and  in 
preparing  for  the  evidentiary  proceedings 
which  will  commence  on  July  10.  1989,  the 
parties  should  operate  within  guidelines 
premised  on  the  availability  of  eighty  trial 
hours  during  the  course  of  three  weeks  of 
hearings.  Reserving  several  hours  for  mis- 
cellaneous matters,  the  parties  should  an- 
ticipate that  they  will  each  have  thirty- 
eight  hours  in  which  to  present  their  evi- 
dence on  all  matters,  dividing  their  time  as 
each  sees  fit  between  direct  and  cross-exam- 
ination. In  addition,  each  party  may  present 
an  opening  statement  of  no  longer  than  one 
hour,  which,  if  either  party  wishes,  may  be 
divided  into  two  portions. 

The  parties  should  address  in  their  final 
pretrial  statements  of  June  21.  1989.  and  be 
prepared  to  discuss  at  the  pretrial  confer- 
ence on  June  22.  1989.  the  amount  of  time 
which  they  intend  to  allocate  to  direct  testi- 
mony, whether  by  prior  or  live  testimony, 
and  whether  their  preparation  has  shown 
that  some  modification  of  these  guidelines 
is  necessary.  The  committee  is  mindful  that 
the  foregoing  guidelines  may  need  adjust- 
ment, both  before  commencement  of  the 
evidentiary  proceedings  and  in  the  course  of 
those  proceedings,  and  that  there  must,  and 
will,  be  flexibility  in  their  application. 

An  additional  order  providing  further  de- 
tails about  the  required  content  of  the  final 
pretrial  statements  will  be  issued  shortly. 
Jeff  Bingaman. 

Chairman. 
Arlen  Specter. 
Vice  Chairman. 

May  24.  1989. 

V.  Impeachment  Trial  Committee,  Order 
Designating  Contents  of  Final  Pretrial 
Statements  and  Other  Matters.  Fifth 
Order 

By  its  first  Disposition  of  Pretrial  Issues, 
dated  April  14.  1989.  the  committee  provid- 
ed for  the  filing  of  Pinal  Pretrial  State- 
ments by  the  parties  and  described  in  gener- 
al terms  certain  of  the  matters  to  be  con- 
tained in  them.  By  its  Second  Order,  dated 
April  21.  1989,  the  committee  ordered  that 
the  Final  Pretrial  Statements  be  filed  no 
later  than  June  21.  1989.  In  this  order,  we 
provide  further  information  about  the  re- 
quired content  of  the  June  21.  1989  Final 
Pretrial  Statements,  and  address  several 
other  matters  in  preparation  for  the  eviden- 
tiary hearings  which  shall  begin  on  July  10, 
1989. 


A.  Final  Pretrial  Statements. 
The  parties  should: 

1.  Statement  of  the  Case.  Provide  a  brief 
and  general  statement  of  the  case  as  the 
party  intends  to  present  it  at  the  impeach- 
ment trial  proceedings. 

2.  Witnesses.  List  the  names  and  addresses 
of  witnesses  whom  the  party  wishes  to  call, 
with  a  statement  of  the  nature  of  their  tes- 
timony sufficient  to  illustrate  the  relevance 
of  that  testimony  to  these  proceedings.  If 
any  expert  witnesses  are  listed,  provide  a 
brief  statement  of  the  subject  of  their  testi- 
mony and  their  qualifications  as  experts. 
The  witness  list  should  be  framed  within 
the  hourly  guidelines  articulated  in  the 
committee's  Fourth  Order. 

The  committee  shall  treat  the  inclusion  of 
an  individual's  name  on  the  witness  list  as  a 
request  to  the  Senate  that  a  subpoena  be 
issued  to  that  individual  requiring  his  or  her 
appearance  at  the  impeachment  trial  pro- 
ceedings. Upon  receipt  of  the  Final  Pretrial 
Statements,  the  committee  shall  determine 
which  subpoenas  shall  issue. 

Unless  good  cause  be  shown  for  failure  to 
include  a  witness  on  the  Final  Pretrial 
Statement,  the  parties  shall  not  be  permit- 
ted to  call  as  witnesses  persons  not  listed  on 
the  Final  Pretrial  Statement.  If  a  parly  be- 
lieves that  there  is  good  cause  for  naming 
additional  witnesses  after  the  Final  Pretrial 
Statement  has  been  filed,  it  shall,  as  soon  as 
such  witnesses  become  known,  file  with  the 
committee,  and  serve  on  opposing  counsel, 
the  names  and  addresses  of  those  witnesses, 
the  subject  matter  of  their  testimony,  and 
show  good  cause  for  their  late  addition  to 
the  witness  list.  The  requirements  of  this 
paragraph  shall  not  apply  to  rebuttal  wit- 
nesses. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  orderly  issuance 
of  subpoenas,  the  parties  shall  periodically 
be  requested  to  provide  information  to  the 
committee  concerning  their  order  of  proof. 
At  the  present  time,  the  House  is  requested 
to  indicate,  to  the  extent  currently  possible, 
the  order  in  which  it  intends  to  call  its  wit- 
nesses during  the  direct  presentation  of  its 
case,  and  the  estimated  duration  of  each  of 
those  witnesses'  direct  testimony.  In  the 
event  that  information  should  change  in 
the  time  before  commencement  of  the  im- 
peachment trial  proceedings  on  July  10. 
1989.  the  House  shall  promptly  advise  the 
committee  of  that  fact. 

3.  Exhibits.  Provide  a  numbered  index  of 
exhibits  which  the  party  intends  to  offer  at 
the  evidentiary  hearings.  The  index  should 
provide  a  specific  description  of  each  listed 
document  or  item  of  evidence,  and.  if  the 
document  or  item  of  evidence  has  previously 
been  introduced  in  related  prior  proceed- 
ings, such  as  in  United  States  v.  Hastings,  or 
before  the  Investigating  Committee  of  the 
Eleventh  Circuit,  a  citation  to  the  particular 
location  in  the  prior  record  where  the  docu- 
ment or  item  of  evidence  was  introduced. 

Both  parties  shall  exchange  copies  of 
their  numbered  exhibits,  including  any  tape 
recordings,  and  shall  provide  a  copy  of  their 
exhibits  to  the  committee,  on  or  before 
June  22,  1989. 

Both  parties  shall,  on  or  before  June  27, 
1989,  file  and  serve  a  statement  for  each 
document  or  item  of  evidence  listed  on  the 
opposing  party's  witness  list  which  un- 
equivocally states  whether  objection  is 
made  to  admission  of  that  document  or  item 
without  need  for  formal  proof  as  to  its  au- 
thenticity or  genuineness,  and  where  appro- 
priate, its  status  as  a  record  of  a  regularly 
conducted  activity  or  a  public  record.  In  the 
event  that  such  objection  is  made,  the  basis 
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for  the  objection  and  the  reason  therefore 
shall  be  specifically  stated. 

The  committee  will  review  the  foregoing 
statements  and  will  enter  an  order  stating 
whether,  for  each  particular  piece  of  evi- 
dence, the  party  offering  the  evidence  need 
submit  formal  proof  as  to  its  authenticity, 
genuineness,  or  status  as  a  record  of  a  regu- 
larly conducted  activity  or  a  public  record. 
Failure  by  the  opposing  party  to  make  a 
reasoned  and  specific  objection  to  any 
particular  document  or  item  of  evidence  will 
result  in  a  finding  by  the  committee  that 
formal  proof  need  not  be  made,  but  will 
leave  the  evidence  subject  to  all  other  objec- 
tions. It  should  also  be  noted  that  a  finding 
that  formal  proof  need  not  be  made  does 
not  relieve  the  offering  party  of  the  need  to 
explain  the  content  or  meaning  of  the  docu- 
ment, should  the  party  believe  that  such  ex- 
planation is  necessary. 

Unless  good  cause  be  shown  for  failure  to 
include  a  document  or  other  item  of  evi- 
dence on  the  index  of  exhibits,  documents 
or  items  not  listed  thereon  shall  not  be  in- 
troduced at  the  impeachment  trial  proceed- 
ings. If  a  party  believes  that  there  is  good 
cause  for  amending  its  index  of  exhibits,  it 
shall,  as  soon  as  the  need  for  the  amend- 
ment becomes  known,  file  with  the  commit- 
tee, and  serve  on  opposing  counsel,  an 
amendment  to  the  index  together  with 
copies  of  any  new  exhibit  and  a  showing  of 
good  cause  for  their  late  inclusion  on  the 
index.  The  opposing  party  shall,  three  days 
after  receipt  of  any  such  amendment,  file 
and  serve  its  objections  regarding  matters  of 
formal  proof  to  the  exhibits  included  in  the 
amended  index. 

4.  Prior  Testimony.  The  parties  shall  in- 
corporate into  their  Final  Pretrial  State- 
ments their  June  14,  1989  filings  identifying 
the  prior  testimony  which  they  wish  to 
offer  into  evidence.  Copies  of  the  proffered 
testimony,  appended  to  the  June  14,  1989 
filing,  need  not  be  resubmitted. 

With  respect  to  each  proffer  of  prior  testi- 
mony identified  by  the  opposing  party  in  its 
June  14,  1989  filing,  the  parties  shall  state 
whether  or  not  they  object  to  introduction 
of  that  piece  of  prior  testimony,  and,  if  so, 
the  specific  nature  of  their  objections. 

5.  Conduct  of  Evidentiary  Proceedings. 
The  parties  shall  state  the  amount  of  time 
which  they  intend  to  allocate  to  direct  testi- 
mony, whether  by  prior  or  live  testimony, 
and  whether  their  preparation  has  shown 
that  they  anticipate  any  particular  difficul- 
ties in  the  presentation  of  their  case  of 
which  the  committee  should  be  made  aware. 

6.  Legal  Matters.  The  parties  shall  set 
forth  the  legal  principles  which  each  be- 
lieves is  applicable  to  each  article  of  im- 
peachment, or  if  appropriately  grouped,  set 
of  articles,  and  which  the  party  believes 
should  guide  the  committee  in  determining 
the  relevance  and  assessing  the  importance 
of  particular  evidence. 

B.  Other  Pretrial  Matters. 

1.  William  Borders.  On  June  7,  1989.  the 
committee  adopted  a  resolution  to  direct 
the  Senate  Legal  Counsel  to  apply  to  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  for  an  order  immunizing  from 
use  in  prosecutions  any  testimony  by  Wil- 
liam A.  Borders.  Jr.  The  Senate  Legal  Coun- 
sel notified  the  Attorney  General  today, 
June  8,  1989,  of  the  committee's  intention  to 
apply  for  an  immunity  order.  The  commit- 
tee will  be  able  to  apply  for  that  order  on 
June  19,  1989,  or  on  an  earlier  date  if  the 
Attorney  General  wavies  the  ten-day  notice 
requirement  provided  for  by  the  immunity 
statute. 


Neither  party  placed  Mr.  Borders  on  its 
preliminary  witness  list,  although  Judge 
Hastings  has  sought  to  reserve  the  right  to 
call  him.  The  committee  has  determined 
that  it  is  important  to  have,  prior  to  the 
Pinai  Pretrial  Statements,  a  clear  public 
record  of  the  final  determination  of  each 
party  whether  the  party  will  call  Mr.  Bor- 
ders as  a  witness  and,  if  the  party  does  not 
intend  to  call  Mr.  Borders,  a  statement  of 
why  the  party  will  not  call  him  as  a  witness. 
The  statements  of  both  the  House  and 
Judge  Hastings  on  this  matter  should  be 
filed  with  the  committee  by  June  15. 

2.  Pretrial  Examinations.  The  committee 
will  grant  Judge  Hastings'  request  for  pre- 
trial examinations  of  Gerald  McDowell, 
Robert  Richter,  and  Peter  Marcoline.  The 
parties  should  confer  with  each  other,  and 
consult  with  the  committee,  about  suitable 
dates  for  these  examinations.  As  the  parties 
have  been  advised,  the  committee  is  at- 
tempting to  facilitate  access  to  relevant  doc- 
uments of  the  Department  of  Justice,  in- 
cluding the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 
Jeff  Bingaman, 

Chairman. 
Arlen  Specter. 
Vice  Chairman. 

June  8,  1989. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

The  following  petitions  and  memori- 
als were  laid  before  the  Senate  and 
were  referred  or  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  as  indicated: 

POM-121.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Hawaii;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Science,  and  Transportation. 

•'House  Resolution  359 

■Whereas,  the  National  Commission  on 
Space  has  delcared  that  there  is  a  need  for 
improved  education  about  the  earth,  the 
solar  system  and  the  universe,  especially  for 
the  young  as  they  plan  careers;  and 

"Whereas,  the  University  of  Hawaii  Insti- 
tute for  Astronomy  has  fostered  the  devel- 
opment of  two  of  the  State's  highest  peaks 
into  world  class  scientific  observatory  sites: 
and 

"Whereas,  the  Bishop  Museum  Planetari- 
um, the  University  of  Hawaii  Onizuka 
Center  for  International  Astronomy  at  mid- 
elevation  on  Mauna  Kea,  the  Hilo  campus 
Center  for  Astronomy  and  Space  Education, 
the  University  of  Hawaii  Institute  of  Geo- 
physics Pacific  Regional  Planetary  Data 
Center,  the  Department  of  Education,  and 
the  Department  of  Business  and  Economic 
Development  Office  of  Space  Industry  have 
growing  space  education  programs;  and 

"Whereas,  NASA  has  an  ongoing  program 
in  research  and  educational  activities  which 
are  relatively  inaccessible  to  Hawaii's 
people,  due  to  the  distance  of  Hawaii  from 
the  National  Air  and  Space  Museum  in 
Washington  D.C.  and  NASA's  regional  fa- 
cilities: now.  therefore. 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Fifteenth  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Hawaii.  Regular  Session  of 
1989,  that  NASA  is  urged  to  assist  the  De- 
partment of  Education  of  the  State  of 
Hawaii  with  the  teacher  resource  centers, 
teacher  training  services,  science  center 
planning,  and  programming  for  a  summer 
space  camp:  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  NASA  is  re- 
quested to  bring  its  spacemobile  vehicle  to 
Hawaii  in  the  near  future  for  visits  to  public 


and  private  schools  and  the  Bishop  Museum 
Planetarium:  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  certified 
copies  of  this  Resolution  be  transmitted  to 
the  Administrator  of  NASA,  Hawaii's  Con- 
gressional Delegation,  the  Speaker  of  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
President  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  the  Governor 
of  Hawaii,  the  President  of  the  University  of 
Hawaii,  the  Superintendent  of  Education, 
the  Director  of  the  Department  of  Business 
and  Economic  Development,  the  President 
of  the  Hawaii  Science  Teachers  Association, 
and  the  Diretor  of  the  Bishop  Museum." 

POM-122.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopt- 
ed by  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
State  of  Hawaii:  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation. 

"House  Concurrent  Resolution  52 

"Whereas,  in  1984  Congress  passed  the 
Cable  Communications  Policy  Act  of  1984 
(Cable  Act');  and 

"Whereas,  the  Cable  Act  prohibits  regula- 
tion of  rates  by  franchising  authorities, 
except  where  such  authorities  can  demon- 
strate lack  of  "effective  competition';  and 

"Whereas,  the  definition  of  "effective  com- 
petition' adopted  by  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  is  such  that  there  are 
very  few  places  in  the  country  where  cable 
rates  can  be  regulated:  and 

"Whereas,  the  Cable  Act  further  prohibits 
regulation  of  cable  television  companies  as  a 
public  utility:  and 

■"Whereas,  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the 
federal  Cable  Act,  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Consumer  Affairs  regulated  rates 
charged  for  basic  cable  television  service 
under  Chapter  440G;  and 

"'Whereas,  since  the  deregulation  of  rates 
by  the  Cable  Act,  some  cable  companies  in 
Hawaii  and  on  the  mainland  have  signifi- 
cantly raised  rates  and  provide  compelling 
evidence  that  the  authority  to  regulate 
cable  rates  in  all  circumstances  should  be 
given  back  to  the  franchising  authorities: 
and 

"Whereas,  the  cable  industry  is  a  capital 
intensive  industry  which  makes  it  economi- 
cally impractical  for  companies  to  compete 
by  overlapping  their  service  in  the  same 
region:  and 

"Whereas,  for  all  intents  and  purposes  the 
cable  television  industry  has  all  the  major 
characteristics  of  a  public  utility  but  is  not 
regulated  as  such:  and 

"Whereas,  the  foregoing  suggests  that 
cable  television  is  a  natural  monopoly,  that 
the  "effective  competition'  concept  is  erro- 
neous, and  accordingly,  that  rate  regulation 
authority  is  needed:  now.  therefore. 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Fifteenth  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Hawaii.  Regular  Session  of 
1989,  the  Senate  concurring,  that  the 
United  States  Congress  is  urged  to  amend 
the  Cable  Act  to  allow  appropriate  rate  reg- 
ulation of  cable  television  and  to  allow  regu- 
lation of  cable  television  as  a  public  utility: 
and 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  certified 
copies  of  this  Concurrent  Resolution  be 
transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives,  and  Ha- 
waii's congressional  delegation." 

POM-123.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Hawaii;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 
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"House  Resolution  192 


UMI 


"Whereas.  Palmyra  is  an  atoll  in  the 
middle  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  approximately 
960  nautical  miles  south  southwest  of  Hono- 
lulu and  352  nautical  miles  north  of  the 
equator:  and 

"Whereas,  the  overall  size  of  the  entire 
atoll  shelf  is  approximately  8.320  acres  (13 
square  miles)  with  the  dry  area  at  high  tide 
consisting  of  approximately  600  acres:  and 

■Whereas.  Palmyra  Atoll,  the  northern- 
most part  of  the  Line  Islands  which  also  in- 
cludes Kiritimati  (Christmas).  Tabuaeran 
(Fanning),  and  Teraina  (Washington),  is 
presently  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Interior. 
Office  of  Territories  as  a  U.S.  possession: 
and 

"Whereas,  after  it  was  first  sighted  in 
1798,  various  individuals  claimed  ownership 
of  Palmyra  Atoll:  finally,  in  1922.  the 
present  owners.  Leslie  and  Ellen  Pullard- 
Leo.  purchased  the  atoll  from  Judge  Henry 
Cooper:  and 

"Whereas,  during  World  War  II.  the  U.S. 
Department  of  the  Navy  converted  Palmyra 
Atoll  into  an  air  and  sea  base  during  which 
time  substantial  dredging  and  construction 
activities  took  place:  and 

"Whereas,  following  the  War.  the  United 
States  Govenunent  attempted  to  claim  title 
to  Palmyra  Atoll:  however,  in  1947.  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  upheld  the  Pullard-Leos' 
claim,  thereby  confirming  their  legal  owner- 
ship of  the  atoll:  and 

"Whereas,  recently,  the  owners  of  the  un- 
inhabited Palmyra  Atoll  have  placed  it  on 
sale  for  $33  million:  and 

"Whereas,  given  the  worldwide  recogni- 
tion of  the  "Age  of  the  Pacific",  the  acquisi- 
tion of  Palmyra  Atoll  by  the  United  States 
could  serve  as  a  strategic  move  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  its  unique  geographic  location 
for  a  variety  of  uses  such  as  a  sports  and 
commercial  fishing  center,  satellite  launch- 
ing site,  off-shore  banking,  or  a  site  for  oce- 
anic and  atmospheric  research:  now.  there- 
fore. 

"Be  it  further  resolved  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Fifteenth  Legisla- 
ture. State  o'  Hawaii.  Regular  Session  of 
1989.  that  this  body  urges  the  United  States 
Congress  to  immediately  acquire  Palmyra 
Atoll:  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  United 
States  Congress  is  urged  to  subsequently  in- 
clude Palmyra  Atoll  as  part  of  the  State  of 
Hawaii  and  then  transfer  ownership  of  the 
Atoll  to  the  SUte.  because  of  the  States 
long  standing  interest  in  Palmyra  as  a  po- 
tential area  for  expanding  Hawaii's  fisher- 
ies, both  recreational  and  commercial  fish- 
ing development,  and  because  of  Hawaii's 
close  proximity  to  Palmyra:  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  certified 
copies  of  this  Resolution  be  transmitted  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  and  members  of  the 
Hawaii  Congressional  Delegation. " 

POM-124.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Maryland:  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

"House  Joint  Resolution  No.  23 

"Whereas.  The  Social  Security  System 
was  designed  to  be  fair  to  all  Americans:  and 

•Whereas.  The  notch  year'  t>enefit  cut 
enacted  by  Congress  in  1977  unfairly  re- 
duces Social  Security  benefits  for  up  to  20 
million  retired  workers  bom  between  1917 
and  1928:  and 

"Whereas.  These  discriminatory  benefit 
cuts  may  l)e  over  20  percent  of  some  peo- 


ple's Social  Security  benefits  and  cost  the 
individuals  affected  an  average  of  about 
$660  per  year:  and 

"Whereas.  The  projected  annual  surplus 
in  the  Social  Security  Trust  Funds  would 
enable  Congress  to  remedy  this  injustice 
and  restore  a  fair  level  of  benefits  to  'notch 
year'  Americans  without  increasing  sched- 
uled payroll  tax  rates:  now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
Marlyand.  That  the  General  Assembly 
urges  the  United  States  Congress  to  adopt 
the  program  introduced  into  the  last  United 
States  Congress  by  Senator  Terry  Sanford 
and  Congressman  Harold  Ford  to  restore 
benefits  which  notch  year'  Americans  have 
paid  for  and  earned:  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  Resolution 
be  forwarded  by  the  Department  of  Legisla- 
tive Reference  to  the  Honorable  George 
Bush,  President  of  the  United  States.  1600 
Pennsylvania  Avenue.  Washington.  D.C. 
20500:  to  the  Honorable  J.  Danforth 
Quayle.  Vice  President  of  the  United  States, 
Old  Executive  Office  Building.  Washington. 
D.C.  20501:  and  the  Honorable  James  C. 
Wright,  Jr..  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Room  H-204.  The  Capitol. 
Washington.  D.C.  20515:  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  Resolution 
be  forwarded  by  the  Department  of  Legisla- 
tive Reference  to  the  Maryland  Congres- 
sional Delegation:  Senators  Paul  S.  Sar- 
banes  and  Barbara  A.  Mikulski.  Senate 
Office  Building.  Washington.  D.C.  20510: 
and  Representatives  Royden  P.  Dyson. 
Helen  Delich  Bentley,  Benjamin  L.  Cardin. 
C.  Thomas  McMillen.  Steny  H.  Hoyer.  Bev- 
erly B.  Byron.  Kweisi  Mfume.  and  Con- 
stance A.  Morella.  House  Office  Buidling, 
Washington.  D.C.  20515:  and  be  if  further 

"Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  Resolution 
be  forwarded  by  the  Department  of  Legisla- 
tive Reference  to  the  Honorable  William 
Donald  Schaefer.  Governor  of  Maryland: 
the  Honorable  Thomas  V.  Mike  Miller.  Jr.. 
President  of  the  Senate  of  Maryland:  and 
the  Honorable  R.  Clayton  Mitchell.  Jr.. 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Delegates." 

POM- 125.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Maryland;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

"House  Joint  Resolution  No.  18 

"Whereas,  the  100th  Congress  of  the 
United  States  has  enacted  the  Medicare 
Catastrophic  Coverage  Act  of  1988.  which 
provides  covered  individuals  with  additional 
health  care:  and 

"Whereas.  In  addition  to  a  $4  monthly 
premium  increase  to  be  paid  by  each  cov- 
ered individual,  the  Act  has  an  unusual  and 
unique  procedure  for  revenue  enhancement 
designated  as  a  'supplemental  premium': 
and 

"Whereas,  This  'supplemental  premium'  is 
in  effect  a  surtax,  which  is  based  upon  and 
is  added  to  the  initial  tax  obligation  of  per- 
sons receiving  Medicare  benefits  or  eligible 
for  Medicare  benefits:  and 

■'Whereas.  Those  who  must  pay  the 
surtax  will  have  to  pay  the  highest  rate  of 
personal  income  tax.  rising  from  15%  in 
1989  to  28%  in  1993.  with  a  maximum  upper 
limit  of  an  additional  $2,100  per  couple:  and 

Whereas.  The  surtax  is  directed  primarily 
of  those  persons  who  are  at  or  above  retire- 
ment age  (veterans,  pensioners,  and  retir- 
ees) whether  or  not  they  are  actually  cov- 
ered by  Medicare  or  are  receiving  Medicare 
l>enefits:  and 

Whereas,  The  method  of  financing  the 
cost  of  the  new  Act  violates  the  long  estab- 
lished Social  Security  principle  that  all  who 


are  likely  to  benefit  from  the  system  should 
contribute  to  the  costs  of  the  system:  and 

Whereas.  This  method  of  financing  is  an 
inappropriate  burden  to  place  on  people 
living  on  fixed  incomes,  especially  in  view  of 
the  disproportionate  growth  in  the  costs  of 
health  care:  and 

Whereas.  Because  persons  with  higher  in- 
comes are  taxed  on  a  proportionately  small- 
er amount  of  their  total  incomes,  the  ceiling 
placed  on  the  yearly  surtax  also  hurts  per- 
sons in  the  low  to  middle  income  groups  of 
the  elderly:  and 

Whereas.  The  new  Act  does  not  offer 
senior  citizens  the  protection  they  want 
most— long-term  nonskilled  care  in  the 
home  or  in  residential  facilities:  and 

Whereas.  The  costs  to  the  insured  are 
open-ended  since  the  Act  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services  to 
change  premiums  and  copayments:  and 

Whereas.  The  costs  to  the  insured  penal- 
ize those  who  planned  for  their  retirement 
and  saved  enough  to  still  have  a  federal 
income  tax  obligation:  and 

Whereas.  The  costs  of  prescription  drugs 
have  been  increasing  at  an  annual  rate 
faster  than  other  health  care  costs,  and  the 
federal  government  does  not  have  a  method 
to  control  these  costs,  especially  the  costs  of 
manufacturing  drugs:  now.  therefore,  be  it 

•■Resolved  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
Maryland.  That  the  State  of  Maryland 
urges  the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  take  necessary  action  to  re- 
consider and  amend  the  Medicare  Cata- 
strophic Coverage  Act  of  1988  to  relieve  the 
elderly  from  provisions  of  this  tax  burden 
by  more  evenly  spreading  the  cost  of  cata- 
strophic health  insurance  among  all  taxpay- 
ers, and  to  control  the  costs  of  prescription 
drugs  in  anticipation  of  Medicare's  coverage 
of  prescription  drugs  in  1991:  and  be  it  fur- 
ther 

•Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  Resolution 
be  forwarded  by  the  Department  of  Legisla- 
tive Reference  to  the  Honorable  George 
Bush.  President  of  the  United  States,  1600 
Pennsylvania  Avenue.  Washington.  D.C. 
20500;  the  Honorable  J.  Danforth  Quayle, 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  The 
Capitol  Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20510: 
and  the  Honorable  Jim  Wright.  Speaker  of 
the  United  States  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C.  20515;  and  be  it  further 

•Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  Resolution 
be  forwarded  by  the  Department  of  Legisla- 
tive Reference  to  the  Maryland  Congres- 
sional Delegation:  Senators  Paul  S.  Sar- 
banes  and  Barbara  A.  Mikulski.  Senate 
Office  Building.  Washington.  D.C.  20510: 
and  Representatives  Royden  P.  Dyson. 
Helen  Delich  Bentley.  Benjamin  L.  Cardin. 
C.  Thomas  McMillen.  Steny  H.  Hoyer.  Bev- 
erly B.  Byron,  Kweisi  Mfume,  and  Con- 
stance A.  Morella,  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.  20515  " 

POM- 126.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Senate  of  the  State  of  Michigan:  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

"Senate  Resolution  No.  96 
"Whereas.  For  several  years  the  Michigan 
State  Housing  Development  Authority 
(MSHDA)  and  similar  agencies  all  across 
the  country  have  been  utilizing  Mortgage 
Revenue  Bonds  (MRBs)  to  offer  low-cost 
loans  for  home  mortgages  and  home  im- 
provements. Loan  money  made  possible 
through  these  bonds  has  been  targeted  to 
assist  people  of  low  and  modest  incomes. 
Through  MSHDA's  programs,  the  money 
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from  these  bonds  has  also  helped  revitalize 
neighborhoods:  and 

"Whereas,  As  a  provision  of  the  1988 
Technical  Corrections  Act,  however.  Mort- 
gage Revenue  Bonds  cannot  be  used  for 
housing  after  December  31,  1989.  This 
sunset  date  threatens  a  uniquely  successful 
public-private  vehicle  that  has  encouraged 
construction  and  provided  highly  productive 
economic  activity  in  communities  through- 
out Michigan:  and 

"Whereas,  Mortgage  Revenue  Bonds  have 
financed  homes  in  every  county  in  Michi- 
gan, helping  thousands  of  families  realize 
the  dream  of  home  ownership.  Of  the  28,000 
homes  for  families  with  average  incomes 
below  $22,000  provided  through  Mortgage 
Revenue  Bonds,  ninety  percent  represented 
the  purchase  of  a  first  home.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  lower  interest  rates  and 
down  payments  of  mortgages  financed 
through  Mortgage  Revenue  Bonds  have  en- 
abled a  great  number  of  people  to  purchase 
a  home  who  would  otherwise  be  unable  to 
become  homeowners:  and 

"Whereas.  There  are  two  bills  presently 
before  Congress  (S  355  and  HR  1200)  that 
would  extend  Mortgage  Revenue  Bonds 
until  1992.  Given  the  effectiveness  of  the 
programs  using  these  bonds  to  finance  hous- 
ing, it  would  seem  wise  to  enact  such  legisla- 
tion in  order  to  continue  a  concept  that  has 
clearly  worked  well;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

■Resolved  by  the  Senate.  That  we  hereby 
memorialize  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  enact  appropriate  legislation  to 
extend  the  sunset  date  of  Mortgage  Reve- 
nue Bonds  to  permit  their  use  for  housing 
beyond  December  31,  1989,  and  until  1992: 
and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  transmitted  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives, 
and  the  members  of  the  Michigan  congres- 
sional delegation." 

POM-127.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopt- 
ed by  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
State  of  Hawaii:  to  the  Committee  on  Pi- 
nance. 

"House  Concurrent  Resolution  362 

"Whereas,  the  Medicare  Catastrophic  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1988  (PL  100-360,  102  Stat. 
683)  is  of  great  importance  to  all  Americans, 
particularly  the  elderly  who  are  most  liable 
as  a  group  to  have  extended  and  costly  ill- 
nesses: and 

"Whereas,  the  Act  was  intended  to  pro- 
vide for  the  most  serious  needs  of  the  larg- 
est number  of  people  and  to  provide  a  broad 
cover  of  protection  for  those  who  can  least 
afford  long  illnesses:  and 

"Whereas,  the  cost  of  the  Act  was  expect- 
ed to  be  minimal  and  to  be  spread  equitably 
across  all  of  the  beneficiaries  in  order  to  be 
affordable,  so  that  the  elderly  would  not  be 
singled  out  for  higher  taxes  than  others: 
and 

"Whereas,  information  now  shows  that 
too  few  of  the  promises  of  the  Act  will  be 
fulfilled  under  its  restrictive  and  complex 
regulations,  which  impose  significant  tax 
impacts  on  the  elderly:  and 

"Whereas,  the  elderly  must  now  pay  not 
only  a  premium  for  the  benefits  but  a 
surtax  as  well,  and  those  who  already  have 
other  comparable  insurance  coverage  must 
nonetheless  pay  the  premium  and  the 
surtax:  and 

"Whereas,  the  problems  generated  by  the 
Act  have  aroused  an  unusually  high  level  of 
opposition,  as  shown  by  recent  bills  intro- 
duced in  Congress  to  repeal  or  modify  the 


Act,  by  numerous  petitions  signed  by  citi- 
zens against  the  Act,  by  syndicated  journal- 
ists' negative  articles  in  nationally-known 
newspapers  and  periodicals,  and  by  individ- 
ual and  organizational  complaints:  now, 
therefore, 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  the  Fifteenth  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Hawaii.  Regular  Session  of  1989, 
the  Senate  concurring.  That  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  of  America  is  requested  to 
cease  implementation  of  the  Medicare  Cata- 
strophic Coverage  Act  until  the  Congress 
can  thoroughly  review  the  Act  and  modify  it 
as  necessary:  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  certified  copies  of  this 
Concurrent  Resolution  be  transmitted  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
President  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  the  Speaker  of 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  and  Ha- 
waii's Congressional  delegation." 

POM-128.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopt- 
ed by  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
State  of  Texas:  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

"House  Concurrent  Resolution  13 

"Whereas,  Inequities  in  the  current  Medi- 
care reimbursement  system  have  placed 
undue  financial  hardships  on  small  rural 
hospitals,  resulting  in  the  closure  of  a 
number  of  these  facilities:  and 

"Whereas.  Under  the  present  system, 
rural  hospitals  receive  substantially  less 
Medicare  reimbursement  than  their  urban 
counterparts:  estimates  compiled  by  the 
Texas  Hospital  Association  indicate  that  the 
amount  of  reimbursement  to  rural  facilities 
may  be  as  much  as  25  to  50  percent  below 
the  amount  reimbursed  to  larger  urban  hos- 
pitals for  similar  services;  and 

""Whereas,  At  the  same  time,  the  gap  be- 
tween actual  hospital  costs  and  Medicare  re- 
imbursements continues  to  widen;  between 
1983  and  1987,  the  annual  price  updates  for 
hospital  payments  under  Medicare  in- 
creased by  9  percent  while  actual  hospital 
costs  rose  by  more  than  18  percent:  and 

"Whereas,  Rural  hospitals  are  particular- 
ly affected  by  these  discrepancies  because  of 
the  high  percentage  of  elderly  Medicare  re- 
cipients living  in  rural  areas:  and 

"Whereas,  In  Texas  alone,  at  least  60  hos- 
pitals have  closed  their  doors  since  October 
1983:  23  of  these  closures  have  occurred  in 
counties  with  populations  under  25,000;  and 

"Whereas,  Currently,  48  Texas  counties 
have  no  hospital  facilities  at  all;  in  many  in- 
stances, hospital  closures  have  resulted  in 
an  exodus  of  the  physicians  who  formerly 
practiced  in  rural  communities:  and 

"Whereas.  Adequate  and  convenient  medi- 
cal care  must  not  become  a  luxury  afforded 
only  to  those  living  in  metropolitan  areas: 
by  increasing  Medicare  reimbursement 
levels  to  rural  hospitals,  we  can  help  ensure 
the  continued  availability  of  vital  medical 
facilities  for  all  our  citizens;  now,  therefore, 
belt 

"Resolved,  That  the  7lst  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Texas  hereby  requests  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  propose  legisla- 
tion designed  to  increase  the  level  of  Medi- 
care compensation  to  rural  hospitals;  and. 
be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Texas  secretary  of 
state  forward  official  copies  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  the  president  of  the  United  States, 
to  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  representa- 
tives and  the  president  of  the  senate  of  the 
United  States  Congress,  and  to  all  members 
of  the  Texas  delegation  to  the  congress, 
with  the  request  that  this  resolution  be  offi- 
cially entered  in  the  Congressional  Record 


as  a  memorial  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  America." 

POM- 129.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Senate  of  the  State  of  Michigan;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

"Senate  Resolution  No.  107 
"Whereas,  The  Republic  of  Lebanon  has 
traditionally  been  a  bastion  of  democracy 
and  western  values  in  the  Middle  East.  The 
Republic  of  Lebanon  and  its  people  have 
made  significant  contributions  to  western 
civilization  and  culture,  and  with  two-and- 
one-half  million  Americans  of  Lebanese  de- 
scent living  in  our  nation,  there  are  strong 
ties  between  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  Lebanon:  and 

"Whereas,  the  Republic  of  Lebanon  is 
presently  in  peril  of  losing  its  identity  as  a 
free,  sovereign,  and  independent  state.  The 
government  of  Lebanon  is  in  a  state  of  pa- 
ralysis, and  there  can  be  no  lasting  peace  in 
the  Middle  East  without  firmly  reestablish- 
ing the  national  rights  of  the  Lebanese 
people  anc  ^lovereignty  and  independence  of 
Lebanon: and 

"Whereas,  the  United  States  is  a  champi- 
on of  democracy  and  human  rights  through- 
out the  world.  Lebanon  has  been  a  major 
catalyst  of  democracy  in  the  Middle  East. 
Few  countries  in  the  Middle  East  can  legiti- 
mately claim  practicing  such  a  political 
system.  It  behooves  the  United  States,  the 
friend  of  democraicies  wherever  they  exist, 
to  do  Lebanon  justice  and  help  Lebanon  to 
once  again  stand  on  its  feet  and  be,  as  it 
always  was,  the  true  friend  of  America;  now. 
therefore,  be  it 

•Resolved  by  the  Senate,  That  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  in  recognition  of 
the  special  relationship  between  the  United 
States  and  Lebanon,  and  in  recognition  of 
the  grave  and  immediate  dangers  to  Leba- 
non, unequivocally  support  the  sovereignty, 
integrity,  and  independence  of  the  Republic 
of  Lebanon  within  its  internationally  recog- 
nized borders;  and  be  it  further 

■Resolved.  That  the  United  States  Con- 
gress support  a  strong  representative  cen- 
tral government  in  Lebanon,  and  an  acceler- 
ated buildup  of  a  strong  national  army  that 
would  have  the  support  and  confidence  of 
the  Lebanese  people;  and  be  it  further 

■Resolved,  That  the  United  States  Con- 
gress deplore  the  violence  and  killings 
which  have  taken  place  in  Lebanon  since 
1975.  especially  the  recent  slaughter  of  in- 
nocent civilians  in  Beirut;  &nd  be  it  further 

■Resolved,  That  Syria's  military  forces 
should  withdraw  from  Lebanon  because 
they  no  longer  fulfill  their  original  mandate 
as  a  peacekeeping'  element  in  the  belea- 
guered nation.  This  withdrawal  should  be 
immediate  from  all  of  Lebanon  and  should 
include  all  foreign  troops:  and  be  it  further 

■Resolved,  That  a  free  presidential  elec- 
tion be  guaranteed,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  United  Nations,  whose  result  truly  re- 
flects the  will  of  the  people  rather  than 
that  of  the  armed  foreign  elemenU  occupy- 
ing Lebanon:  and  be  it  further 

■Resolved,  That  the  United  States  Con- 
gress affirms  that  only  an  expanded  role  of 
the  United  Nations  peacekeeping  *  *  *  cen- 
tral Lebanese  government  to  build  up  the 
central  army  and  begin  the  political  and 
economic  process  of  restoring  the  country; 
and  be  it  further 

■Resolved,  That  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  urge  the  administration  to 
support  the  central  Lebanese  government 
toward  the  necessary  disarming  of  all  armed 
militians  within  Lebanon,   and  approve  a 
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major  foreign  aid  program  to  fund  major  re- 
construction, and  most  importantly,  send 
immediate  emergency  medical  aid,  and  fund 
major  humanitarian  programs  for  rehabili- 
Uting  the  thousands  of  physically  and  psy- 
chologically damaged  citizens,  especially  the 
children  and  orphaned;  and  be  it  further 

•Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  document 
be  presented  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives,  and  the 
members  of  the  Michigan  congressional  del- 
egation." 

POM- 130.  A  petition  from  a  citizen  of 
Campbell.  California  relating  to  the  Nation- 
al debt:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

POM-131.  A  petition  from  a  citizen  of 
Payetteville.  Arkansas  relating  to  the  Na- 
tional debt;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

POM- 132.  A  petition  from  a  citizen  of 
Santa  Ana,  California  relating  to  the  Na- 
tional debt;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

POM-133.  A  petition  from  a  citizen  of  San 
Marcos,  California  relating  to  the  National 
debt;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

POM-134.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Montana;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
"Senate  Joint  Resolution  8 

"Whereas,  Montana's  Port  Harrison  was 
the  initial  training  site  for  the  First  Special 
Service  Force;  and 

"Whereas,  the  'Force'  was  a  combination 
of  United  States  Army  smd  Canadian  troops 
that  fought  under  United  States  command, 
in  United  States  battle  zones,  wearing 
United  States  uniforms;  and 

"Whereas,  the  'Force'  distinguished  itself 
as  a  superior  United  States  combat  unit;  and 

"Whereas,  many  Canadian  members  of 
the  'Force'  who  returned  to  Montana  fol- 
lowing World  War  II  were  denied  United 
States  veterans'  benefits. 

"Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  State  of  Montana: 

"(1)  That  the  51st  Montana  Legislature 
encourage  the  United  States  Congress  to 
grant  full  veterans'  benefits  to  Canadian 
First  Special  Service  Force  members  now 
living  in  the  United  States. 

•(2)  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
send  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  United  States  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  President  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  and  the  members  of  the  Montana 
Congressional  Delegation." 


and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  BOND: 

S.  1156.  A  bill  to  promote  exports  and 
export  market  development  by  increasing 
the  activities  and  resources  of  the  United 
States  and  Foreign  Commercial  Service  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  EXON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Kerrey): 

S.  1157.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  allow  individuals  who 
do  not  itemize  deductions  to  deduct  losses 
from  failed  financial  institutions  which  are 
treated  as  ordinary  losses;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON: 

S.  1158.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  37  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  to  restructure  the 
loan  guarantee  provided  under  such  chapter 
and  to  ensure  the  solvency  of  the  housing 
loan  guaranty  program  conducted  under 
that  chapter;  to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BAUCUS: 

S.  1159.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Nox- 
ious Weed  Act  of  1974  to  establish  a  Center 
for  Noxious  Weed  Management  and  Data 
Collection,  to  provide  for  a  coordinated 
management  plan  for  the  control  of  noxious 
weeds,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry. 


UMI 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  D'AMATO: 
S.  1154.  A  bill  to  allow  the  obsolete  de- 
stroyer U.S.S.  Edson  (DD  946)  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Intrepid  Sea-Air-Space 
Museum  in  New  York  before  the  expiration 
of  the  otherwise  applicable  60-day  congres- 
sional review  period;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By    Mr.    PRYOR    (for    himself,    Mr. 
BuMPEKS,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Lugar. 
Mr.  Peix,  Mr.  Simon,  and  Mr.  Lott): 
S.  1155.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  provide  that  certain 
educational  and  training  grants  to  nonresi- 
dent aliens  shall  be  exempt  from  income  tax 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  PRYOR  (for  himself.  Mr. 

Bumpers,    Mr.    Kennedy.    Mr. 

Lugar.   Mr.   Pell,   Mr.   Simon. 

and  Mr.  Lott): 
S.  1155.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  provide  that 
certain  educational  and  training 
grants  to  nonresident  aliens  shall  be 
exempt  from  income  tax.  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 
international  scholarship  tax  correction 

ACT 

•  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  announce  today  that  I  am 
introducing  the  International  Scholar- 
ship Tax  Correction  Act  of  1989.  Al- 
though international  educational  ex- 
change programs  are  increasingly  im- 
portant to  U.S.  economic,  educational, 
and  foreign  policy  interests,  recent  tax 
policy  changes  are  severely  hampering 
these  vital  international  linkages.  This 
bill  addresses  these  problems,  correct- 
ing some  unintended  effects  of  the 
modifications  made  in  scholarship  tax- 
ation by  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986. 

Joining  me  as  original  cosponsors  of 
this  important  legislation  are  Senators 
Bumpers,  Kennedy.  Lugar.  Pell. 
Simon,  and  Lott,  It  is  my  hope  that 
other  Senators  will  support  this  bill 
and  pass  it  promptly  before  more 
damage  is  done  to  the  Fulbright  and 
other  international  educational  ex- 
change programs  which  serve  our  na- 
tional interests  in  so  many  ways. 

One  does  not  need  to  look  hard  to 
see  how  effective  international  ex- 
change programs  are  in  furthering 
peace   and   international   understand- 


ing. Just  to  cite  one  example,  the 
United  States  can  see  the  fruits  of  our 
small  investments  in  international  ex- 
changes in  the  changes  currently  un- 
folding in  the  Soviet  Union.  Although 
the  number  of  exchanges  with  the 
Soviet  bloc  has  been  very  limited  over 
the  years,  many  of  those  who  have 
participated  in  these  exchanges  are 
now  serving  key  roles  in  the  dramatic 
and  positive  transformation  of  Soviet 
society  now  taking  place.  For  example, 
Aleksandr  Yakovlev,  who  was  a  United 
States  Government-sponsored  IREX 
scholar  at  Columbia  University  in  1959 
is  now  a  member  of  the  Soviet  Politbu- 
ro and  a  close  advisor  to  Mikhail  Gor- 
bachev. I  am  sorry  to  report,  however, 
that  we  have  not  been  able  to  sustain 
the  graduate  and  senior-level  ex- 
changes with  the  Soviet  Union  that 
brought  Yakovlev  to  the  United 
States,  let  alone  take  advantage  of  cur- 
rent opportunities  to  expand  them,  to 
a  large  extent  because  of  the  costs  of 
new  scholarship  tax  requirements. 

There  is  little  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
the  Fulbright  Program  is  one  of  the 
most  successful  and  innovative  foreign 
policy  initiatives  this  Nation  has  un- 
dertaken in  the  post-war  era.  No 
others  of  which  I  am  aware  have  built 
so  much  good  will  abroad  for  this 
Nation  or  established  such  important 
relationships  with  leaders  of  other  na- 
tions. A  recent  survey  discovered  that 
34  Japanese  Ambassadors  are  alumni 
of  the  Fulbright  Program,  as  are  16 
presidents  of  major  Japanese  universi- 
ties. At  the  same  time,  no  other  pro- 
grams have  done  so  much  to  advance 
our  understanding  of  other  cultures. 
Building  such  expertise  needs  to  be  a 
major  concern  of  the  United  States  as 
we  strive  to  be  more  effective  in  the 
new  international  marketplace  in 
which  we  are  currently  floundering. 
Unfortunately,  since  1986  when  these 
tax  policies  went  into  effect,  the 
number  of  participants  sponsored 
under  the  Fulbright  Program  have  de- 
clined by  nearly  13  percent.  Once 
again,  a  major  cause  of  this  decline 
has  been  the  impact  of  new  scholar- 
ship tax  policies  which  have  added 
very  substantial  unavoidable  costs  and 
required  reductions  in  the  number  of 
grants  given. 

A  similar  situation  is  found  with 
regard  to  the  Agency  for  International 
Development's  Participant  Training 
Program,  which  annually  brings  about 
17,000  young  people  from  developing 
nations  to  the  United  States  for  educa- 
tion and  training.  Over  the  years. 
AID'S  education  and  training  activities 
have  proven  to  be  one  of  our  best  in- 
vestments in  sustainable  Third  World 
Development.  In  today's  world  a  coim- 
try  simply  cannot  advance  without 
skilled  leadership,  and  democratic  in- 
stitutions cannot  be  maintained  with- 
out an  educated  population.  While  we 
lack  the  funds  and  other  resources  to 
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solve  many  of  the  problems  developing 
nations  are  facing,  we  do  have  a  great 
system  of  higher  education  which  can 
make  tremendous  contributions  in  de- 
veloping the  human  resources  these 
nations  need  to  advance.  Yet,  AID  esti- 
mates that  as  much  as  $8  million  of  its 
funding  for  the  Participant  Training 
Program  will  be  lost  this  year  due  to 
the  scholarship  tax  requirements  im- 
posed by  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986. 
Eight  million  dollars  can  buy  a  lot  of 
education  for  needy  developing  coun- 
try students. 

While  these  federally  funded  ex- 
changes are  extremely  important, 
they  constitute  only  a  small  part  of 
the  impressive  set  of  programs  and 
linkages  through  which  we  exchange 
students,  scholars,  and  others  with 
foreign  nations.  The  German  Marshall 
Fund,  the  Harkness  Fellowships, 
Rotary  International,  and  countless 
other  private  programs  make  major 
contributions  to  international  ex- 
changes. 

Altogether  more  than  350,000  for- 
eign students  attend  our  higher  educa- 
tion institutions  each  year,  bringing  a 
much-needed  international  dimension 
to  our  often  far  too  parochial  campus- 
es. Many  of  these  students  will  soon 
assume  high  leadership  positions  in 
their  nations.  Consider  how  much  the 
United  States  has  gained  by  educating 
leaders  such  as  President  Corazon 
Aquino  of  the  Philippines,  F»resident 
Oscar  Arias  Sanchez  of  Costa  Rica, 
and  Prime  Minister  Benazir  Bhutto  of 
Pakistan. 

However,  the  reports  from  all  pri- 
vately funded  programs  reveals  the 
same  situation  as  that  experienced  by 
Federal  programs.  Recent  tax  policies 
are  forcing  reductions  in  the  number 
of  scholarships  provided  and  they  are 
doing  great  damage  to  our  relationship 
with  exchange  participants  and  for- 
eign nations. 

Having  served  on  the  Committee  on 
Finance  during  the  development  of 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986.  I  know  it 
was  not  our  intention  to  damage  inter- 
national exchanges.  However,  all  of  us 
closely  involved  in  the  development  of 
the  act  knew  we  could  not  make  such 
sweeping  changes  in  tax  policy  with- 
out inadvertently  damaging  some  im- 
portant and  useful  programs.  This  is 
one  of  those  cases.  Now  we  must  take 
the  time  to  fix  it. 

As  you  may  recall,  the  act  made 
some  substantial  changes  to  section 
117  of  the  Tax  Code  which  governs 
the  taxation  of  scholarship  income.  A 
total  exclusion  of  scholarship  income 
for  individuals  who  are  degree  candi- 
dates was  replaced  with  a  partial  ex- 
clusion for  scholarship  amounts  used 
for  qualified  tuition  and  other  ex- 
penses. The  act  also  eliminated  the  ex- 
isting partial  exclusion  of  scholarship 
income  for  those  who  are  not  degree 
candidates. 


These  changes  were  made  to  make 
the  Tax  Code  more  equitable  in  its 
treatment  of  students  in  general,  since 
those  individuals  not  on  scholarships 
generally  have  to  pay  taxes  on  the 
income  they  use  to  pay  for  their  edu- 
cations. Furthermore,  the  change  was 
aimed  at  those  with  fairly  large  in- 
comes. We  assumed  that  the  change 
would  have  little  or  no  impact  on  low- 
income  students,  since  the  act  in- 
creased substantially  the  standard  de- 
duction and  the  personal  exemption. 
This,  it  was  thought,  would  mean  that 
students  on  modest  scholarships  would 
probably  have  no  taxable  income  by 
the  time  the  amount  of  their  scholar- 
ship was  reduced  by  these  amounts. 

Several  factors  have  prevented  these 
assumptions  from  proving  true  in  the 
case  of  scholarships  awarded  for  inter- 
national exchange  programs.  We  did 
not  take  into  account  that  foreign  re- 
cipients of  scholarships,  as  nonresi- 
dent aliens,  cannot  take  the  standard 
deduction  and  are  limited  to  one  per- 
sonal exemption.  This  means  that  for- 
eign exchange  participants  on  our 
campuses  are  this  year  taxed  on  all 
amounts  above  $1,950,  whereas  schol- 
arship recipients  who  are  U.S.  citizens 
may  well  only  be  taxed  on  amounts  in 
excess  of  $10,000. 

Thus,  there  is  a  fundamental  in- 
equality built  into  our  current  policy 
regarding  the  taxation  of  scholarship 
income.  Needless  to  say,  such  inequal- 
ity of  tax  treatment  is  antithetical  to 
the  basic  principle  of  reciprocity 
which  governs  international  exchange 
programs.  It  is  strangely  ironic  that 
this  inequality  should  be  the  result  of 
our  effort  in  the  Congress  to  provide 
equity  of  tax  treatment  for  income  de- 
voted to  educational  purposes. 

There  are  further  inequalities  in  our 
current  scholarship  tax  policy  as  it  ap- 
plies to  international  scholarship 
awards.  We  impose  withholding  and 
reporting  requirements  on  scholar- 
ships awarded  to  foreign  students  and 
scholars  while  no  such  requirements 
are  imposed  on  those  who  are  U.S.  citi- 
zens or  resident  aliens.  This  translates 
into  two  inequities.  First,  it  requires 
international  exchange  scholarship 
programs  to  develop  and  maintain  an 
administratively  costly  withholding 
system,  which  takes  away  funds  which 
would  otherwise  be  used  for  scholar- 
ships. Thus,  many  foreign  individuals 
simply  do  not  receive  scholarships  be- 
cause there  are  fewer  of  them.  Second, 
it  means  that  U.S.  recipients  have  full 
access  to  their  scholarship  funds, 
while  foreign  recipients  do  not. 

Of  course,  we  generally  apply  more 
restrictive  withholding  requirements 
on  foreign  taxpayers  because  of  the  in- 
creased difficulties  our  tax  authorities 
may  face  in  collecting  delinquent  tax 
payments  when  the  taxpayer  is  back 
in  his  or  her  home  country.  While  I 
understand  this  general  principle  and 
support  it,  I  think  there  are  more  im- 


portant purposes  to  be  served  in  this 
case— to  preserve  the  reciprocity  of 
our  international  exchange  programs, 
particularly  when  we  consider  the 
amount  of  income  to  the  Treasury  in- 
volved which  is  very  small.  We  should. 
I  believe,  view  exchange  participants 
as  special  guests  in  our  country  and 
should  not  subject  them  to  such  re- 
quirements, particularly  if  they  are 
not  required  of  our  students.  Since  I 
understand  the  IRS  has  waived  with- 
holding requirements  on  foreign  gam- 
blers, I  think  it  is  highly  inappropriate 
to  impose  such  requirements  on  a  vis- 
iting Fulbright  scholar. 

Finally,  we  have  faced  a  very  serious 
inequality  in  our  treatment  of  funds 
coming  from  abroad  for  foreign  stu- 
dents and  scholars  to  undertake  edu- 
cational programs  in  the  United 
States.  We  do  not  know  of  a  single 
other  nation  that  subjects  to  taxation 
the  funds  a  student  brings  from  the 
United  States  to  finaoice  his  or  her 
educational  program.  Yet,  until  very 
recently  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the 
U.S.  Government  to  tax  the  scholar- 
ships foreign  students  bring  to  pay  for 
their  education  in  the  United  States. 
As  you  can  well  imagine,  foreign  gov- 
ernments who  finance  educational 
programs  for  large  numbers  of  individ- 
uals in  the  United  States  as  well  as 
other  foreign  scholarship  donors  have 
been  extremely  distressed  regarding 
this  policy. 

Happily  in  this  case,  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  issued  a  revenue 
ruling  on  May  15  which  resolves  most 
of  this  problem.  The  ruling  declares 
that  most  scholarship  payments 
coming  from  abroad  to  finance  educa- 
tional programs  of  nonresident  aliens 
will  generally  be  considered  to  be  for- 
eign source  income  for  tax  purposes 
and  will  not  be  subject  to  taxation.  I 
commend  the  Service  for  taking  this 
very  useful  and  sensible  step.  None- 
theless, there  may  be  some  remaining 
technical  problems  regarding  this  area 
which  my  bill  addresses. 

The  International  Scholarship  Tax 
Correction  Act  aims  to  deal  with  the 
damaging  problems  outlined  above  by 
redressing  the  inequalities  now  found 
in  the  Tax  Code.  The  bill  would: 
equalize  the  actual  tax  liability  be- 
tween foreign  and  U.S.  recipients  of 
scholarships:  eliminate  withholding  re- 
quirements for  nonresident  alien  re- 
cipients: and  exclude  from  taxation  all 
foreign  funds  which  are  provided  as 
scholarships  to  foreign  recipients,  in- 
cluding contributions  foreign  sources 
make  to  our  programs  such  as  the 
funds  foreign  governments  provide 
each  year  to  the  Fulbright  Program. 

More  specifically,  section  1(a)  of  the 
bill  would  amend  section  872(b)  of  the 
Tax  Code  to  establish  an  exclusion 
from  gross  income  for  certain  grants 
provided  to  F,  M,  or  J  visa  holders.  In 
the  case  of  qualifying  foreign  grants. 
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the  entire  amount  is  excludable  from 
income  under  this  provision.  In  the 
case  of  qualifying  domestic  grants,  the 
amount  of  the  exclusion  is  limited  to 
the  amount  of  gross  income  which 
would  not  be  taxable  income  if  re- 
ceived by  a  U.S.  citizen  or  resident— 
that  is,  because  of  the  standard  deduc- 
tion and  personal  exemptions  such  in- 
dividuals can  utilize  to  reduce  their 
taxable  income. 

Section  Kb)  of  the  bill  is  a  conform- 
ing provision  that  avoids  double  count- 
ing of  the  single  personal  exemption 
amount  to  which  nonresident  aliens 
are  entitled.  This  prevents  foreign  re- 
cipients from  obtaining  a  more  favor- 
able tax  position  than  that  enjoyed  by 
a  U.S.  citizen  or  resident  through 
these  provisions. 

Section  1(c)  amends  section 
1441(c)(6)  of  the  Code  to  provide  an 
exemption  from  withholding  require- 
ments for  payments  made  in  the  form 
of  grants  to  foreign  recipients  as  de- 
fined above. 

Section  1(d)  deals  with  effective 
dates,  making  the  new  exclusion  avail- 
able for  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31,  1988,  and  the  withhold- 
ing exception  effective  on  the  date  of 
enactment. 

To  summarize,  this  bill  asks  only 
that  we  provide  a  level  playing  field 
regarding  the  taxation  of  scholarship 
grants  for  international  exchange  pro- 
grams. For  reasons  which  only  became 
apparent  after  passage  of  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1986,  the  changes  the 
act  made  to  section  117  of  the  Tax 
Code  have  created  fundamental  in- 
equalities which  require  statutory  cor- 
rections. The  United  States  is  current- 
ly not  treating  foreign  recipients  of 
Pulbright  and  other  awards  fairly.  Be- 
cause of  the  reciprocal  nature  of  these 
programs  this  is  not  a  tolerable  situa- 
tion and  it  must  be  corrected.  The 
International  Scholarship  Tax  Correc- 
tion Act  of  1989  would  accomplish  this 
crucial  goal  so  our  exchange  programs 
can  grow,  flourish,  and  fulfill  the  vital 
national  purposes  they  are  intended  to 
serve. 

I  want  to  note  in  closing  that  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  In- 
diana [Richard  Lugar]  has  also  pro- 
posed legislation  to  deal  with  these 
problems.  I  want  to  commend  him  for 
his  initiative  and  express  my  support 
for  his  proposal.  The  provision  Sena- 
tor Ldgar  has  proposed  would  address 
more  completely  than  my  bill  the 
pressing  problems  AID  and  USIA  pro- 
grams are  facing  by  providing  a  total 
exclusion  from  taxation  for  payments 
made  to  nonresident  alien  participants 
of  their  programs.  There  clearly  are 
compelling  arguments  for  such  a 
policy.  It  makes  no  sense  from  a  fiscal 
or  administrative  point  of  view  to  sub- 
ject the  appropriations  we  struggle  to 
provide  these  small  but  valuable  pro- 
grams to  taxation  and  costly  adminis- 
trative procedures.  It  makes  even  less 


sense  to  subject  the  future  world  lead- 
ers sponsored  on  these  programs  to 
the  complicated  and  unfair  tax  rules 
we  now  impose.  If  Aleksandr  Yakovlev 
came  on  an  IREX  scholarship  today 
and  faced  these  bewildering  tax  re- 
quirements, I  seriously  doubt  he  would 
suggest  to  Michael  Gorbachev  that 
the  Soviet  Union  should  move  closer 
to  our  system  of  Government.  Howev- 
er, Senator  Lugar's  proposal  would  not 
address  the  tax  problems  privately 
funded  international  exchange  partici- 
pants are  now  facing.  The  best  solu- 
tion, I  believe,  would  be  to  enact  both 
proposals. 

Our  international  exchange  pro- 
grams are  too  important  to  this  Nation 
to  allow  them  to  be  seriously  eroded 
and  damaged  by  a  poorly  conceived 
tax  policy.  Although  it  was  not  our  in- 
tention to  establish  such  a  policy  in 
1986  that  is  what  we  did.  Now  we  need 
to  correct  these  problems.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  vital  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  unanimous 
consent  that  a  copy  of  the  bill  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1155 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
SECTION    I     TREATMENT    OF    EDlfATIONAL    AND 
TRAINING  GRANTS  RECEIVEI)  BY  NON- 
RESIDENT ALIENS. 

(a)  Exclusion  From  Gross  Income  for 
Certain  Educational  and  Training 
Grants.— Subsection  <b)  of  section  872  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  (relating 
to  exclusions  from  gross  income  of  nonresi- 
dent alien  individuals)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(7)  Educational  and  Training  Grants— 

•■(A)  In  general.— In  addition  to  amounts 
excluded  from  gross  income  under  other 
sections  of  this  subtitle,  amounts— 

••(i)  which  are  received  by  a  nonresident 
alien  individual  who  is  temporarily  present 
in  the  United  States  as  a  nonimmigrant 
under  subparagraph  (F),  (J),  or  (M)  of  sec- 
tion 101(a)(15)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act. 

■■(ii)  which  are  granted  directly  or  indi- 
rectly by— 

"(I)  a  foreign  government. 

"(II)  an  international  organization,  or  a 
binational  or  multinational  educational  and 
cultural  foundation  or  commission  created 
or  continued  pursuant  to  the  Mutual  Educa- 
tional and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  of  1961. 
or 

"(III)  the  United  States  (or  an  instrumen- 
tality or  agency  thereof),  a  State,  a  posses- 
sion of  the  United  States,  any  political  sub- 
division of  the  foregoing,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, or  any  organization  created  or  orga- 
nized in  the  United  States  which  is  de- 
scribed in  section  501(c)(3)  and  exempt  from 
tax  under  section  501(a),  or 

"(IV)  any  organization  created  or  orga- 
nized outside  of  the  United  States  which  is 
described  in  section  501(c)  (3)  or  (4),  as  or 
incident  to  a  scholarship  or  fellowship  for 
study,  training,  teaching,  research  or  career 
development  in  the  United  States,  and 


"(iii)  which  are  described  in  subparagraph 
(B)or(C). 

"(B)  Grants  made  from  funds  from  for- 
eign sources.— An  amount  is  described  in 
this  subparagraph  to  the  extent  that  the 
amount  is  attributable  to  funds  provided  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  by  an  entity  described  in 
subclause  (I),  (II)  or  (IV)  of  subparagraph 
(AKii).  Amounts  provided  to  nonresident 
aliens  by  an  entity  described  in  subclause 
(III)  of  subparagraph  (A)(ii)  are  described 
in  this  subparagraph  (and  are  not  described 
in  subparagraph  (O)  if  such  amounts  are 
attributable  to  funds  provided  directly  or  in- 
directly to  the  subclause  (III)  entity  by  an 
entity  described  in  subclause  (I),  (II),  or 
(IV). 

(C)  Grants  made  from  funds  from  united 
STATES  sources.— An  amount  is  described  in 
this  subparagraph  to  the  extent  that— 

"(i)  such  amount  is  attributable  to  funds 
provided  directly  or  indirectly  by  an  entity 
described  in  subclause  (III)  of  subparagraph 
(A)(ii).  and 

"(ii)  the  aggregate  of  such  amounts  re- 
ceived by  the  taxpayer  during  any  taxable 
year  does  not  exceed  the  sum  of— 

"(I)  the  amount  of  the  standard  deduction 
as  described  in  section  63(c)  without  regard 
to  paragraph  (6)(B),  and 

"(ID  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  deduc- 
tions for  personal  exemptions  under  section 
151,  to  which  such  individual  would  be  enti- 
tled for  such  year  if  such  individual  (and  his 
spouse,  if  any)  were  citizens  of  the  United 
States." 

(b)  Conforming  Amendment  to  Avoid 
Double-Counting  of  Personal  Exemption 
Amounts.— Paragraph  (3)  of  section  873(b) 
of  the  Code  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  sentence: 

"The  deduction  allowable  under  section 
151  shall  be  reduced  by  the  amount  that  is 
excluded  from  the  taxpayer's  gross  income 
by  reason  of  section  872(b)(7)(C)." 

(c)  Exemptions  Prom  Withholding 
Taxes —Paragraph  (6)  of  section  1441(c)  of 
such  Code  (relating  to  exceptions  to  with- 
holding) is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(6)  Amounts  Incident  to  Certain  Educa- 
tional AND  Training  Grants.— No  tax  shall 
be  required  to  be  deducted  and  withheld 
under  subsection  (a)  from  any  amount 
which  is  received  by  a  nonresident  alien  and 
attributable  to  funds  provided  directly  or  in- 
directly by  an  entity  described  in  section 
872(b)(7)(A)(ii)  (I),  (II),  (III)  or  (IV)  as  or 
incident  to  a  scholarship  or  fellowship  for 
study,  training,  teaching,  research  or  career 
development." 

(d)  Effective  Dates.— 

(1)  Subsections  (a)  and  (b).— The  amend- 
ments made  by  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  shall 
apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31.  1988. 

(2)  SuBSEcrrioN  (c).— The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (c)  shall  apply  to  pay- 
ments made  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act.* 


By  Mr.  BOND: 
S.  1156.  A  bill  to  promote  exports 
and  export  market  development  by  in- 
creasing the  activities  and  resources  of 
the  United  States  and  Foreign  Com- 
mercial Service,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 
export  promotion  and  market  development 

ACT 

Mr.  BOND.  Mr.  President,  trade  con- 
tinues to  be  an  issue  that  dominates 
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the  attention  of  policymakers  in 
Washington  and  business  leaders 
throughout  the  Nation.  Major  trade- 
related  initiatives  are  almost  always  at 
the  top  of  the  news  these  days— most 
recently  it  was  the  Super  301  designa- 
tions, last  year  it  was  the  Omnibus 
Trade  bill,  before  that  it  was  the  free 
trade  agreement  with  Canada. 

This,  of  course,  is  a  direct  reflection 
of  the  fact  that  trade  is  becoming  criti- 
cal to  the  health  of  our  economy— a 
point  which  becomes  more  and  more 
pressing  every  day. 

In  the  past  we  have  been  able  to 
maintain  the  world's  strongest  econo- 
my while  turning  in  relatively  poor 
showings  in  the  trade  area.  For  exam- 
ple, the  administration  has  estimated 
that  fewer  than  250  firms  now  account 
for  85  percent  of  our  exports,  and  that 
45,000  firms  which  could  be  exporting 
are  not  doing  so. 

The  days  when  we  can  get  by  with 
this  lackluster  performance  are  quick- 
ly passing.  If  we  are  to  maintain  our 
economic  muscle  and  our  position  as 
the  world's  leading  economy,  it  is  criti- 
cal that  we  take  a  worldwide  view  and 
take  it  now.  We  have  all  heard  it 
before;  we've  all  said  it  before— but  we 
need  to  get  more  U.S.  companies  ex- 
porting more  goods  overseas. 

To  accomplish  this  goal  will  take  a 
national  effort  with  leadership  from 
the  top  levels  of  Government.  We 
have  seen  some  of  this  in  recent  years, 
but  we  need  to  go  so  much  further. 

We  in  the  Senate  spend  a  significant 
amount  of  time  talking  about  interna- 
tional trade.  We  invest  a  lot  of  effort 
in  passing  measures  intended  to  open 
markets,  level  playing  fields,  and  force 
other  countries  to  trade  fairly. 

These  are  all  important  goals,  and 
many  of  the  measures  we  have  passed 
will  help  us  in  our  effort  to  expand 
our  overseas  sales  and  to  increase  our 
share  of  the  world  market.  But  these 
are  all  defensive  measures.  No  matter 
how  good  your  defense  is,  you  can't 
win  the  game  if  you  don't  field  an  of- 
fense. 

An  issue  that  we  almost  never  dis- 
cuss in  the  Senate  is  how  to  go  about 
fielding  a  good  offense  once  the  play- 
ing field  has  been  leveled.  I  am  con- 
cerned that  we  have  not  taken  the 
steps  necessary  to  ensure  that  Ameri- 
can businesses  will  be  able  to  move 
into  new  markets  once  the  opportuni- 
ties arise.  A  level  playing  field  will  do 
us  little  good  if  we  do  not  have  a  team 
ready  to  take  the  field. 

If  small  businesses  are  going  to  enter 
foreign  markets  with  which  they  have 
no  experience,  they  are  going  to  need 
assistance  and  guidance.  They  will 
need  trade  leads,  they  will  need  coun- 
seling from  tratie  experts,  and  they 
may  need  help  with  financing. 

The  Federal  Government  has  agen- 
cies which  exist  to  provide  these  serv- 
ices. Unfortunately,  in  recent  years 
they    have    not    been    given    the    re- 


sources they  need  to  do  their  job.  The 
United  States  and  Foreign  Commercial 
Service,  our  lead  export  promotion 
agency  has  weathered  5  years  of 
budget  reductions.  The  Export-Import 
Bank  which  exists  to  support  export 
financing,  has  seen  its  resources 
slashed  over  the  same  period. 

Fortunately,  the  States  and  some 
local  governments  have  moved  in  to 
fill  part  of  the  void.  Almost  all  States 
have  now  established  international 
business  offices  and  many  now  have 
offices  overseas. 

My  State  is  a  good  example.  During 
my  terms  as  Governor  of  Missouri,  we 
greatly  expanded  overseas  operations, 
opening  offices  in  Germany  and 
Japan,  and  laying  the  groundwork  for 
offices  in  Korea  and  Taiwan  which 
have  since  opened.  I  pushed  Missouri- 
ans  to  look  overseas  and  I  traveled 
throughout  the  world  promoting  Mis- 
souri products,  attending  trade  shows 
with  Missouri  business  owners,  and 
meeting  with  Government  leaders  to 
help  the  State  get  a  larger  share  of 
the  world  market. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  we  had  quite 
a  few  successes.  Many  Missouri  enter- 
prises—in agriculture,  aerospace, 
chemicals  and  machinery,  to  name 
just  a  few— are  actively  selling  over- 
seas. Our  companies  now  are  export- 
ing everything  from  the  world's  finest 
fighter  planes  to  wontons  filled  with 
Missouri  catfish. 

However,  the  States  cannot  do  it 
alone.  They  need  the  leadership  of  the 
Federal  Government.  No  State  can 
match  the  resources  of  the  Commerce 
Department  in  gathering  trade  leads, 
for  example,  and  it  would  be  a  mistake 
for  any  State  to  try. 

Mr.  President,  the  tiny  amount  that 
we  in  the  United  States  spend  to  pro- 
mote American  products  overseas  is 
truly  appalling.  When  we  compare  it 
to  that  spent  by  our  trading  partners, 
it  is  easy  to  see  one  reason  why  they 
are  leaving  us  behind  in  the  interna- 
tional marketplace.  For  example,  we 
spend  a  meager  $1.20  per  capita  on 
export  promotion  compared  to  $21.44 
for  Canada,  $8.72  for  Sweden,  and 
$6.19  for  France.  While  I  realize  Gov- 
ernment spending  is  not  necessarily 
the  best  measure  of  our  competitive- 
ness, this  clearly  does  show  the  low 
national  priority  we  place  on  export- 
ing compared  to  our  trading  partners. 

Today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  to 
begin  to  address  these  problems,  the 
Export  Promotion  and  Market  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1989.  The  bill  author- 
izes desperately  needed  resources  to 
the  Federal  agencies  which  exist  to 
help  exporters  compete  overseas  and 
targets  available  resources  so  that  we 
can  do  a  better  job. 

First,  it  strengthens  the  Department 
of  Commerce's  trade  promotion  activi- 
ties, particularly  those  of  the  United 
States  and  Foreign  Commercial  Serv- 
ice, by  restructuring  to  give  the  Serv- 


ice new  tools  to  use  in  serving  export- 
ers. 

Second,  it  strengthens  some  of  the 
important  programs  conducted  by  the 
Export-Import  Bank  and  makes 
changes  which  will  allow  the  Bank  to 
serve  its  customers  better. 

Third,  it  attempts  to  remove  laws 
which  act  as  barriers  to  U.S.  exports 
and  prevent  new  regulations  from  im- 
peding exports  in  the  future. 

Finally,  it  provides  incentives  for  our 
children  to  learn  more  about  the  world 
and  to  study  the  languages  which  are 
critical  if  they  are  to  be  the  successful 
business  leaders  of  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  in  developing  this  bill, 
I  have  spent  more  than  a  year  consult- 
ing with  exporters,  bankers,  trade  spe- 
cialists in  both  the  Federal  and  State 
Governments,  and  representatives  of 
many  associations  including  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  State  Develop- 
ment Agencies,  the  Export  Managers 
Association  of  California,  and  the  Na- 
tional Foreign  Trade  Council,  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  I  believe  this 
bill  addresses  many  of  the  concerns 
that  were  raised  by  the  members  of 
those  groups. 

No  one  can  dispute  that  we  are  en- 
tering a  new  era  in  which  a  global 
economy  and  a  global  society  is  evolv- 
ing. Americans  have  always  been  pio- 
neers changing  to  meet  the  challenges 
of  a  changing  world.  Today  our  chal- 
lenge is  to  be  competitive  participants 
in  this  new  global  economy,  and  to  do 
that  we  must  become  more  aggressive 
in  overseas  markets.  At  the  same  time, 
we  must  begin  the  process  of  becoming 
more  worldly  as  a  society.  To  be  suc- 
cessful in  this  effort,  we  must  make 
these  objectives  a  national  priority. 

Unless  we  in  Washington  are  willing 
to  take  the  first  steps  toward  placing  a 
national  priority  on  export  promotion 
and  market  development,  we  cannot 
expect  our  large  or  small  businesses, 
our  financial  institutions,  or  even  our 
citizens  to  make  that  commitment. 
For  too  long,  we  have  relied  upon  the 
richness  of  our  vast  domestic  con- 
sumer market  and  we  have  lost,  in 
some  ways,  our  drive  to  be  competitive 
in  those  smaller,  yet  vitally  important, 
markets  overseas.  We  need  to  elevate 
exporting  to  a  top  level  national  prior- 
ity with  leadership  from  the  highest 
levels  of  government,  business,  and 
education.  I  hope  that  my  colleagues 
will  agree  and  support  the  important 
provisions  contained  in  this  measure. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  includ- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1156 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 
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SE(TIUN  I.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Export  Pro- 
motion and  Market  Development  Act  of 
1989". 

SET.  Z.  FINDINGS. 

The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  increasing  exports  by  United  States 
businesses  is  critical  if  the  United  States  is 
to  maintain  its  position  as  a  leader  in  the 
world  economy: 

(2)  the  United  States  as  a  nation  must 
make  a  commitment  to  increasing  its  in- 
volvement in  world  trade  and  increasing  ex- 
ports: 

(3)  if  the  United  States  is  to  achieve  this 
goal,  the  Federal  Government  must  give 
adequate  support  to  United  States  exports 
and  exporters:  and 

(4)  to  give  such  support,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment must  help  to  make  available  ade- 
quate export  financing  and  provide  the  as- 
sistance and  counseling  businesses  need  to 
sell  their  products  abroad. 

TITLE  I— L'NITED  STATES  AND  FOREIGN 
COMMERCIAL  SERVICE 

SEC.  101.  EXPORT  M.ARKET  DEVELOPMENT  STRATE- 
GY. 

(a)  Development.— The  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, acting  through  the  International 
Trade  Administration,  shall  develop  and 
submit  to  the  Congress  a  5-year  export 
market  development  strategy.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  update  the  plan  annually. 

(b)  Issues  To  Be  Considered.— In  develop- 
ing the  strategy,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
shall  consider,  though  not  limit  the  report 
to.  the  following  specific  questions: 

(1)  How  are  the  activities  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Director  Gener- 
al of  the  United  States  and  Foreign  Com- 
mercial Service,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Commerce  for  International  Economic 
Policy,  and  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce for  Trade  Development  being  coordi- 
nated to  eliminate  duplicative  activities  and 
to  ensure  that  United  States  exporters  are 
getting  the  greatest  possible  benefit  from 
the  International  Trade  Administration's 
activities? 

(2)  What  specific  steps  does  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Director  Gener- 
al of  the  United  States  and  Foreign  Com- 
mercial Service  plan  to  take  and  what  spe- 
cific programs  does  it  plan  to  utilize  in  order 
to  increase  the  number  of  the  United  States 
firms,  particularly  small-  and  medium-size 
firms,  that  are  exporting  their  products 
overseas? 

(3)  What  steps  is  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Commerce  and  Director  General  of  the 
United  States  and  Foreign  Commercial 
Service  taking  to  improve  the  Service's 
system  of  gathering  export  leads  and  pro- 
viding such  leads  to  United  States  exporters 
in  a  timely  and  usable  manner? 

(4>  What  steps  are  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Commerce  and  Director  General  of  the 
United  States  and  Foreign  Commercial 
Service  and  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce for  Trade  Development  taking  to 
assist  the  efforts  of  States  to  increase  ex- 
ports and  what  can  be  done  to  increase  Fed- 
eral-State cooperation? 

(5)  What  steps  is  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Commerce  and  Director  General  of  the 
United  States  and  Foreign  Commercial 
Service  taking  to  improve  the  coordination 
between  domestic  and  overseas  offices? 

(6)  Can  additional  steps  be  taken  to 
ensure  that  United  States  exporters  arrive 
overseas  better  prepared  to  deal  with  for- 
eign customers? 

(7)  What  steps  is  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Commerce  and  Director  General  of  the 


United  States  and  Foreign  Commercial 
Service  taking  to  improve  the  services  avail- 
able to  businessmen  at  overseas  posts? 

(c)  Report.— Not  later  than  October  1. 
1990,  and  annually  thereafter,  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  shall  transmit  to  the  Congress 
a  document  setting  forth  the  export  market 
development  strategy  developed  under  this 
section. 

SEC.  102.  SMALL  Bl  SINESS  SPECIALIST. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Administrator  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration  shall 
assign  a  small  business  specialist  to  each  dis- 
trict and  branch  office  maintained  in  the 
United  States  by  the  United  States  and  For- 
eign Commercial  Service. 

(b)  Duties.— The  small  business  specialist 
shall  report  to  the  manager  of  the  office  to 
which  such  specialist  is  assigned  and  shall 
be  responsible  for— 

(1)  helping  to  increase  the  Service's  re- 
sponsiveness to  small  businesses,  and 

(2)  assisting  small  businesses  to  compete 
in  international  markets. 

SEC.  103.  AITHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  IMTKD  STATES  AND  FOREIGN 
COMMKRCIAl.  SERVICE. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$112,800,000  to  carry  out  the  activities  of 
the  United  States  and  Foreign  Commercial 
Service.  Amounts  appropriated  under  this 
section  shall  be  available— 

( 1 )  to  employ  personnel  in  sufficient  num- 
bers to  fill  all  authorized  positions  in  domes- 
tic and  foreign  offices  of  the  United  States 
and  Foreign  Commercial  Service:  and 

(2)  to  provide  adequate  funding  for  for- 
eign and  domestic  offices  of  the  United 
States  and  Foreign  Commercial  Service— 

<A)  to  maintain  up-to-date  commercial  li- 
braries. 

(B)  to  undertake  necessary  in-country 
travel. 

(C)  to  print  newsletters. 

(D)  to  pay  ordinary  office  expenses, 

(E)  to  train  trade  specialists  and  other 
staff  members,  and 

<F)  to  provide  adequate  funding  for  the 
Commercial  Information  Management 
System:  and 

(3)  to  cover  other  necessary  expenses. 

SEC.  104.  I  SER  FEES. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  all  user  fees  collected  by  the  United 
States  and  Foreign  Commercial  Service  in 
the  United  States  and  abroad  shall  be  re- 
tained by  the  United  States  and  Foreign 
Commercial  Service  and  shall  be  available 
to  carry  out  the  continuing  operation  of. 
and  to  strengthen,  the  programs  from 
which  such  fees  were  derived. 

SEC.  lOii.  ONE-STOP  SHOP. 

(a)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  es- 
tablish and  maintain  within  the  United 
States  and  Foreign  Commercial  Service  a 
one-stop  shop  to  make  available  to  export- 
ers and  other  interested  persons  all  infor- 
mation pertaining  to  exports  from  all 
United  States  Government  agencies,  includ- 
ing the  Department  of  Commerce,  the  De- 
partment of  State,  the  Overseas  Private  In- 
vestment Insurance  Corporation.  the 
Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury,  the  United 
States  Customs  Service,  the  Agency  for 
International  Development,  and  the  Trade 
and  Development  Program.  All  Federal 
agencies  shall  consult  and  cooperate  with, 
and  furnish  information  to  the  one-stop 
shop  to  assist  it  in  carrying  out  its  function. 

(b)  In  addition,  the  one-stop  shop  shall 
seek  to  coordinate  its  activities  with  those  of 
not-for-profit  groups  involved  in  promoting 
exports  and  shall  seek  to  serve  as  a  clearing- 


house for  information  on  the  export  promo- 
tion services  of  these  groups.  The  groups 
that  the  one-stop  shop  shall  seek  to  coordi- 
nate with  include,  but  are  not  limited  to. 
State,  local,  and  regional  export  assistance 
agencies,  port  authorities,  and  trade  associa- 
tions. 

(c)  The  one-stop  shop  shall  be  headquar- 
tered in  Washington,  D.C..  and  shall  dis- 
seminate its  information  through  the  do- 
mestic offices  of  the  United  States  and  For- 
eign Commercial  Service. 

SEC.  I0«.  SENSE  OF  THE  CONGRESS. 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
principal  and  overriding  responsibility  of 
United  States  and  Foreign  Commercial 
Service  officers  serving  abroad  is  the  promo- 
tion of  the  sale  of  United  States  exports, 
the  assistance  of  United  States  exporters, 
and  the  development  of  United  States  for- 
eign markets.  Other  activities  related  to 
trade  policy  and  trade  interests  should  in- 
volve the  United  States  and  Foreign  Com- 
mercial Service  only  to  the  extent  that  they 
further  this  primary  responsibility. 


TITLE  II— EXPORT  FINANCE 


SEC. 


201.     EXPORT-IMPORT    BANK    CREDIT    PRO- 
GRAMS. 

Section  7(a)(3)  of  the  Export-Import  Bank 
Act  of  1945  (12  U.S.C.  635e(a)(3))  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  Authorization.— There  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  to  the  Bank  for 
direct  loans  for  fiscal  year  1990  not  to 
exceed  $750,000,000.  Any  sums  so  appropri- 
ated shall  remain  available  until  expend- 
ed.". 

SEC.  202.  REVIEW  OF  DOCUMENTATION. 

Section  2(c)  of  the  Export-Import  Bank 
Act  of  1945  (12  U.S.C.  635(c))  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(4)  The  Bank  shall  conduct  a  continuing 
review  of  documentation  it  uses  and  shall 
take  appropriate  actions  to  simplify  its  loan 
agreements  and  other  forms.". 

SEC.  203.  MILITARY  PRODl'tTS. 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  continued  viability  of  the  United 
States  defense  industry  is  critical  to  our  Na- 
tion's continued  economic  and  national  se- 
curity: 

(2)  the  ability  to  compete  in  the  world 
marketplace  is  essential  to  the  continued  vi- 
ability of  the  United  States  defense  indus- 
try: 

(3)  the  lack  of  an  export  financing  pro- 
gram is  hindering  the  United  States  defense 
industry's  ability  to  compete  in  the  interna- 
tional marketplace,  and  has  resulted  in  sales 
lost  to  foreign  competitors,  lost  United 
States  jobs,  and  an  increase  in  the  United 
States  trade  deficit. 

(b)  Maintenance  or  Industrial  Base.— In 
view  of  the  critical  importance  of  maintain- 
ing the  defense  industrial  base,  and  the  im- 
portance of  defense  exports  to  meeting  that 
goal,  the  President  shall  carry  out  a  study 
in  the  course  of  which  he  shall— 

(1)  examine  the  role  of  export  financing 
in  the  decline  of  United  States  defense  ex- 
ports in  absolute  terms  and  market  share: 

(2)  determine  the  extent  to  which  other 
countries  support  commercial  financing  for 
defense  exports  through  official  govern- 
ment credit  programs: 

(3)  determine  the  extent  to  which  United 
States  private  capital  is  used  to  support  de- 
fense exports  and  the  obstacles  that  United 
States  lending  institutions  face  in  providing 
additional  support:  and 

(4)  make  recommendations  for  mobilizing 
private  capital  to  more  aggressively  support 
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United  States  defense  exports  through  ex- 
isting government  export  guarantee  pro- 
grams or  through  new  programs. 

(c)  Not  later  than  120  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  President  shall 
transmit  to  the  Congress  a  report  on  the 
findings  of  the  study  under  subsection  (b). 
SEC.  204.  reimbi:rsement. 

Section  2(a)(1)  of  the  Export-Import  Act 
of  1945  (12  U.S.C.  635(a)(1))  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following:  "Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law,  the 
Bank  is  authorized  to  accept  payment  of  or 
reimbursement  for  travel,  subsistence,  and 
other  reasonable  expenses  in  furtherance  of 
the  statutory  goals  and  objectives  of  the 
Bank.'. 

TITLE  III— CONSIDERATION  OF  EXPORT 
IMPACT  IN  FEDERAL  RULES 

SEC.  301.  REGULATORY  FLEXIBILITY  ACT  AMEND- 
MENT. 

(a)  In  General.— Chapter  6  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

"§  613.  Consideration  of  export  impact  in  rules 

"(a)  Any  agency  preparing  a  regulatory 
agenda  or  an  analysis  of  any  rule  under  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter  shall  consider  the 
impact  of  such  rule  on  the  ability  of  United 
States  small  businesses  to  sell  products  to 
other  nations  and  compete  in  the  interna- 
tional marketplace. 

"(b)  The  Chief  Counsel  for  Advocacy  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration  shall— 

"(1)  monitor  agency  compliance  with  the 
considerations  described  under  subsection 
(a):  and 

"(2)  consult  with  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, the  United  States  Trade  Representa- 
tive, and  organizations  interested  in  United 
States  exports  in  carrying  out  such  monitor- 
ing.". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendment.— The  table 
of  sections  for  chapter  6  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof: 

"613.    Consideration    of    export    impact    in 
rules.". 
TITLE  IV— CARGO  PREFERENCE 

SEC.  401.  EXEMPTION  OF  AGRICCLTI'RAI,  EXPORTS 
FROM  CARGO  PREFERENCE  REQCIRE- 
MENTS. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  901a  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act,  1936  (46  U.S.C.  1241e)  is 
amended  by  inserting  "the  export  of  any  ag- 
ricultural commodity  or  product  thereof,  in- 
cluding" after  "shall  not  apply  to". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendments.— 

(1)  Sections  1141  and  1143  of  the  Food  Se- 
curity Act  of  1985  (46  U.S.C.  1241d  and 
1241p)  are  repealed. 

(2)  Sections  901b  through  901k  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936  (46  U.S.C. 
1241f-1241o)  are  repealed. 

TITLE  V— INTERNATIONAL  EDUCATION  AND 

FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  INSTRUCTION 
SEC.  501.  STIDY  OF  INTERNATIONAL  EDUCATION. 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  public  school  systems  in  the  United 
States  should  begin  to  play  a  stronger  role 
in  the  process  of  elevating  awareness  and 
understanding  of  world  affairs:  and 

(2)  increased  emphasis  on  such  topics  as 
global  economics,  world  geography,  foreign 
languages,  and  other  nations'  customs  and 
cultures  may  be  needed  to  better  prepare 
young  Americans  to  be  active  and  competi- 
tive participants  in  an  evolving  world  mar- 
ketplace. 

(b)  Review.— To  begin  to  address  the  find- 
ings described  in  subsection  (a),  the  Secre- 


tary of  Education  shall  conduct  a  review  of 
public  education  in  the  United  States  as  it 
relates  to  the  courses  of  study  described  in 
subsection  (a)(2).  The  Secretary  shall  issue 
a  report  making  recommendations  for  State 
and  local  education  officials  to  consider  in 
enhancing  their  curricula  in  such  courses 
and  to  make  global  awareness  and  under- 
standing a  higher  national  priority  in  public 
education.  This  review  shall  be  completed 
not  later  than  1  year  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  The  Secretary  shall  pro- 
vide the  report  directly  to  the  chief  educa- 
tion official  in  each  of  the  States  and  shall 
make  it  available  to  other  education  offi- 
cials. 

SEC.  502.  DEMONSTRATION  GRANTS  AUTHORIZED. 

The  Secretary  of  Education  is  authorized 
to  make  demonstration  grants  to  primary 
and  secondary  schools  to  develop  innovative 
programs  in  foreign  language  instruction. 

SEC.  503.  APPLICATIONS. 

(a)  Application  Required.— No  demon- 
stration grant  under  this  title  may  be  made 
to  any  primary  or  secondary  school  unless 
such  primary  or  secondary  school  submits 
an  application  to  the  Secretary  at  such 
time,  in  such  manner,  and  accompanied  by 
such  information  as  the  Secretary  considers 
appropriate. 

(b)  Contents  of  Application.— Each  such 
application  shall— 

( 1 )  describe  the  activities  for  which  assist- 
ance is  sought:  and 

(2)  contain  such  information  and  assur- 
ances as  the  Secretary  may  require  to 
ensure  compliance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  title. 

SEC.  .504.  DEFINITIONS. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  title— 

(1)  The  term  'primary  or  secondary 
school"  means  a  day  or  residential  school 
which  provides  primary  or  secondary  educa- 
tion, as  determined  under  State  law,  except 
that  it  does  not  include  any  education  pro- 
vided beyond  grade  12. 

(2)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education. 

SEC.  505.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$3,000,000  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 502  of  this  title,  and  such  additional 
funds  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  section  501  of  this  title. 


By  Mr.  EXON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Kerrey): 
S.  1157.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  allow  individ- 
uals who  do  not  itemize  deductions  to 
deduct  losses  from  failed  financial  in- 
stitutions which  are  treated  as  ordi- 
nary losses;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance, 

AMENDING  THE  INTERNAL  REVENUE  CODE 
RELATING  TO  FAILED  INSTITUTIONS 

•  Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  correct 
what  I  believe  was  a  misinterpretation 
by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  of  a 
part  of  the  1988  Technical  and  Miscel- 
laneous Revenue  Act.  I  am  pleased  to 
be  joined  by  my  colleague  Senator 
Kerrey  in  this  effort. 

The  1988  provision  allows  individ- 
uals who  have  lost  deposits  in  nonfed- 
erally  insured  failed  financial  institu- 
tions to  treat  the  lost  deposits  as  an 
ordinary  loss  for  purposes  of  an 
income  tax  deduction. 


The  original  intent  for  allowing 
these  lost  deposits  to  be  treated  as  or- 
dinary losses  was  because  ordinary 
losses  are  deductible  on  Form  4797  and 
then  line  15  of  Form  1040.  That  en- 
ables ordinary  losses  to  be  deducted 
regardless  of  whether  the  taxpayer 
itemizes  deductions. 

However,  the  IRS  recently  an- 
nounced in  notice  89-28  that  the  de- 
duction may  only  be  taken  by  item- 
izers.  That  prevents  the  majority  of 
victims  who  lost  deposits  in  such  insti- 
tutions, including  depositors  of  Com- 
monwealth Savings  Co,  in  Lincoln,  NE. 
from  being  able  to  use  the  deduction 
which  was  intended  for  them. 

In  particular,  most  of  the  elderly 
and  low-income  depositors  have  been 
shut  out  by  this  IRS  determination  be- 
cause they  do  not  have  enough  deduc- 
tions to  be  able  to  itemize. 

The  sole  purpose  of  our  bill  is  to  ad- 
dress and  overrule  the  technical  con- 
cerns of  the  IRS  and  clarify  the  origi- 
nal intent  in  the  1988  Technical  and 
Miscellaneous  Revenue  Act  that  this 
deduction  for  lost  deposits  may  be 
taken  by  both  nonitemizers  and  item- 
izers. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  bill  appear  in 
the  Record  immediately  following  my 
statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1157 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  TAXPAYERS  NOT  ITEMIZING  ALLOWED 
TO  DEDUCT  CERTAIN  LOSSES  FROM 
FAILED  FINANCIAL  INSTITUTIONS. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  62(a)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1986  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  paragraph  (13)  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(14)  Certain  losses  from  failed  finan- 
cial INSTITUTIONS.— The  deduction  allowed 
under  section  165  to  the  extent  of  the 
amount  of  such  deduction  which  is  treated 
as  an  ordinary  loss  by  reason  of  an  election 
under  section  165(1)(5)." 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  take  effect  as  if 
included  in  the  amendments  made  by  sec- 
tion 905(a)  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986.« 


By  Mr.  CRANSTON: 
S.  1158.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  37 
of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  re- 
structure the  loan  guaranty  provided 
under  such  chapter  and  to  ensure  the 
solvency  of  the  housing  loan  guaranty 
program,  conducted  under  that  chap- 
ter, to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

VETERANS  HOME  LOAN  GUARANTY 
RESTRUCTURING  AND  SOLVENCY  ACT  OF  1989 

Mr.  CRANSTON,  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs.  I  am  pleased  to  introduce 
today  S,  1158  the  proposed  "Veterans 
Home  Loan  Guaranty  Restructuring 
and  Solvency  Act  of  1989." 
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Mr.  President,  this  bill  would  re- 
structure and  improve  the  present  De- 
partment of  Veterans  Affairs  loan 
guaranty  system  to  create  a  solvent 
and  equitable  program  that  better 
serves  the  interests  of  our  Nation's 
veterans. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  summarize  the  provisions  of 
the  bill.  Early  next  week,  I  will  make  a 
statement  providing  background  infor- 
mation and  a  more  detailed  explana- 
tion of  the  bill. 

SOMM ARY  OF  PROVISIONS 

Mr.  President,  this  measure  contains 
provisions  that  would,  effective  Octo- 
ber 1,  1989: 

First,  create  a  new  revolving  fund, 
known  as  the  "Home  Loan  Guaranty 
Fund."  to  finance  the  VA  Home  Loan 
Guaranty  Program  with  respect  to 
loans  made  or  assumed  after  Septem- 
ber 30,  1989,  for  the  purpose  of  provid- 
ing greater  solvency  and  continuity  for 
the  VA  Loan  Guaranty  Program. 

Second,  provide  for  there  to  be  de- 
posited in  the  guaranty  fund  all  fees 
collected  after  September  30,  1989,  all 
income  and  proceeds  from  VA's  hold- 
ing or  disposing  of  homes  acquired  by 
VA  upon  foreclosures  of  loans  made  or 
assumed  after  September  30.  1989,  and 
all  revenues  from  investments  of  funds 
in  the  guaranty  fund;  provide  for  cred- 
iting to  the  guaranty  fund  an  amount 
equal  to  0.25  percent  of  the  loan 
amount  for  each  of  the  first  3  years  on 
guaranteed  loans  made  after  Septem- 
ber 30,  1989;  and  require  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  invest  surplus 
funds  in  the  guaranty  fund  in  Govern- 
ment securities. 

Third,  generally  increase  the  loan 
fee  from  1  percent  to  1.25  percent  of 
the  loan  amount  but  reduce  the  fee  to 
0.75  percent  if  the  veteran  makes  a 
downpayment  of  at  least  5  percent  and 
to  0.25  percent  for  a  10-percent  down- 
payment;  allow  the  veteran  to  finance 
the  fee  as  part  of  the  loan;  increase 
the  fee  for  assumptions  from  one-half 
percent  to  two-thirds  of  1  percent;  and 
continue  the  current  1 -percent  fee  for 
vendee  loans. 

Fourth,  require  VA  to  pay  the  loan 
fee  for  all  veterans  with  compensable 
disabilities  and  for  surviving  spouses 
of  veterans  who  died  from  service-con- 
nected disabilities. 

Fifth,  allow  the  Secretary— after 
first  providing  the  Committees  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  with  advance  notice  at 
the  time  the  President  submits  the 
budget  in  mid-January— on  or  after 
the  ensuing  October  1  to  increase  all 
loan  and  assumption  fees  uniformly  to 
not  more  than  20-percent  more  that 
the  statutorily  prescribed  percent- 
ages—for example,  as  to  the  proposed 
standard  1.25-percent  fee,  this  would 
permit  an  increase  to  no  more  than  1.5 
percent,  in  one  or  more  steps— if  the 
Secretary  determines  such  an  increase 
is  necessary  to  keep  the  guaranty  fund 
solvent,  based  on  a  Secretarial  deter- 


mination that  the  guaranty  fund  oth- 
erwise would  become  insolvent  within 
24  months  after  the  proposed  increase 
would  take  effect;  and  require  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  to  provide  the  committees  with 
an  assessment  of  any  Secretarial  find- 
ing relating  to  such  insolvency. 

Sixth,  eliminate  liability  to  VA  for 
any  loss  resulting  from  default  on  a 
VA-guaranteed  home  loan  for  anyone 
who  pays  a  fee,  or  is  exempted  from 
paying  a  fee,  after  September  30,  1989, 
except:  First,  in  the  case  of  fraud,  mis- 
representation, or  bad  faith  by  such 
individual  in  obtaining  the  loan  or  ap- 
proval of  an  assumption  of  the  loan,  or 
in  connection  with  a  default;  and 
second,  in  the  case  of  any  default  re- 
sulting from  circumstances  not  beyond 
the  borrower's  control— vendee  loans 
would  not  be  covered  under  this  re- 
lease from  liability. 

Seventh,  extend  for  1  year,  to  Octo- 
ber 1,  1990,  the  current  expiring  au- 
thority for  VA  to  sell  loan  assets 
either  with  or  without  recourse  and 
the  requirement  for  VA  to  justify  and 
explain  each  such  loan  asset  sale  in  a 
report  to  the  Committees  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

Eighth,  require  that,  notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  law.  all 
amounts  received  from  recourse  and 
nonrecourse  loan  asset  sales  be  cred- 
ited, without  reduction,  as  offsetting 
collections  of  the  loan  guaranty  re- 
volving fund  or  the  home  loan  guaran- 
ty fund,  depending  on  which  fund  re- 
ceived the  fee  for  the  loan  involved. 

Ninth,  allow  a  veteran  to  acquire  ad- 
ditional loan  guaranty  entitlement— 
up  to  $10,000— for  a  particular  loan  by 
paying  a  0.1-percent  fee  for  each  addi- 
tional $1,000  of  entitlement,  or  portion 
thereof;  require  that  the  total  of  the 
guaranty  and  any  downpayment  could 
not  exceed  25  percent  of  the  purchase 
price,  except  where,  under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  the  Secre- 
tary grants  a  waiver  of  this  require- 
ment in  order  to  enable  a  veteran  to 
use  a  VA-guaranteed  loan  in  a  market 
where  lenders  would  otherwise  charge 
so  many  points— which  sellers  must 
pay— as  to  make  it  unlikely  for  the  vet- 
eran to  be  able  to  use  his  or  her  VA 
entitlement  to  acquire  a  home;  and 
provide  that  the  fee  for  the  additional 
entitlement,  like  other  loan  fees,  could 
be  financed  as  part  of  the  loan. 

Tenth,  require  a  lender  to  notify  VA 
when  the  lender  refuses  a  tender  of 
partial  payment  by  a  veteran  and  to 
state  the  circumstances  of  the  veter- 
an's default  and  the  reasons  why  the 
lender  refused  partial  payment. 

Eleventh,  extend  by  2  years, 
through  fiscal  year  1991,  the  statutory 
formula— known  as  the  "no-bid  "  for- 
mula—by which  VA  determines 
whether  it  will  acquire  at  foreclosure 
the  property  securing  a  VA-guaran- 
teed loan. 


Twelfth,  prohibit  VA  from  consider- 
ing the  cost  of  borrowing  funds  in  de- 
termining the  net  value  of  a  property 
for  purposes  of  the  no-bid  formula, 
except  to  the  extent  of  one-half  of  the 
amount  by  which  the  cost  of  borrow- 
ing the  funds  necessary  to  acquire  the 
property  exceeds  the  cost  of  borrowing 
the  funds  that  would  be  needed  to  pay 
the  guaranty. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1158 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    Slates    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  TITLE:  REFERENCES  TO  TITLE 
38.  UNITED  STATES  CODE. 

(a)  Short  Title— This  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  "Veterans  Home  Loan  Guaranty  Re- 
structuring and  Solvency  Act  of  1989". 

(b)  References  to  Title  38.— Except  as 
otherwise  specifically  provided,  whenever  in 
this  Act  an  amendment  or  repeal  is  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  an  amendment  to.  or 
repeal  of.  a  section  or  other  provision,  the 
reference  shall  be  considered  to  be  made  to 
a  section  or  other  provision  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code. 

SEC.  2.  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  HOME  LOAN  C.UARAN- 
TY  FIND  AND  LOAN  FEE. 

(a)  New  Fund.— (1)  Chapter  37  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  section  1824  the  following 
new  section: 

"§  1824A.  Home  Loan  Guaranty  Fund 

••(a)  There  is  hereby  established  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  a  revolving 
fund  known  as  the  Home  Loan  Guaranty 
Fund  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Guar- 
anty Fund'). 

"(b)  The  Guaranty  Fund  shall  be  avail- 
able to  the  Secretary  for  all  operations 
(other  than  administrative  expenses)  car- 
ried out  with  respect  to  (1)  housing  loans 
guaranteed  or  insured  under  this  chapter 
which  are  made  after  September  30.  1989, 
and  (2)  loans  to  which  section  1814  of  this 
title  applies  and  which  are  assumed  after 
such  date. 

■■(c)(1)  All  fees  collected  under  section 
1829  of  this  title  after  September  30,  1989. 
shall  be  credited  to  the  Guaranty  Fund. 

■•(2)  There  shall  also  be  credited  to  the 
Guaranty  Fund— 

•■(A)  for  each  housing  loan  guaranteed  or 
insured  under  this  chapter  after  September 
30.  1989,  an  amount  equal  to  0.25  percent  of 
the  original  amount  of  such  loan  for  each  of 
the  three  fiscal  years  beginning  with  the 
fiscal  year  in  which  such  loan  is  guaranteed 
or  insured: 

•■(B)  all  collections  of  principal  and  inter- 
est and  the  proceeds  from  the  use  of  proper- 
ty held,  or  from  the  sale  of  property  dis- 
posed of,  with  respect  to  loans  to  which  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section  applies;  and 

•■(C)  all  income  from  the  investments  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (d)  of  this  section. 

•■(d)(1)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  invest  the  portion  of  the  Guaranty 
Fund  that  is  not  required  to  meet  current 
payments  made  from  the  Guaranty  Fund, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Veterans 
Affairs,  in  obligations  of  the  United  States 
or  in  obligations  guaranteed  as  to  principal 
and  interest  by  the  United  States. 
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•■(2)  In  making  investments  under  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  shall  select  obligations 
having  maturities  suitable  to  the  needs  of 
the  Guaranty  Fund,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs,  and  bearing 
interest  at  suitable  rates,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  taking  into 
consideration  current  market  yields  on  out- 
standing marketable  obligations  of  the 
United  States  of  comparable  maturities.". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  of  subchapter  III 
of  chapter  37  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
the  item  relating  to  section  1824  the  follow- 
ing new  item: 

■'1824A.  Home  Loan  Guaranty  Fund.". 

(b)  Loan  Fee.— Section  1829  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 
"§  1829.  Loan  fee 

'(a)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection 
(c),  a  fee  shall  be  collected  from  each  veter- 
an obtaining  a  housing  loan  guaranteed  or 
insured  under  this  chapter,  and  from  each 
person  obtaining  a  loan  under  section 
1833(a)  of  this  title,  and  no  such  loan  may 
be  guaranteed,  made,  or  insured  under  this 
chapter  until  the  fee  payable  under  this  sec- 
tion has  been  remitted  to  the  Secretary. 

"(2)  The  amount  of  such  fee  shall  be  1.25 
percent  of  the  total  loan  amount,  except 
that- 

"(A)  in  the  case  of  a  loan  made  under  sec- 
tion 1833(a)  of  this  title,  the  amount  of  such 
fee  shall  be  one  percent  of  the  total  loan 
amount; 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  a  guaranteed  or  insured 
loan  for  a  purchase,  or  for  construction, 
with  respect  to  which  the  veteran  has  made 
a  downpayment  of  not  less  than  5  percent  of 
the  total  purchase  price  or  construction 
cost,  the  amount  of  such  fee  shall  be  0.75 
percent  of  the  total  loans  amount;  and 

"(C)  in  the  case  of  a  guaranteed  or  insured 
loan  for  a  purchase,  or  for  construction, 
with  respect  to  which  the  veteran  has  made 
a  downpayment  of  not  less  than  10  percent 
of  the  total  purchase  price  or  construction 
cost,  the  amount  of  such  fee  shall  be  0.25 
percent  of  the  total  loan  amount. 

"(3)  The  amount  of  the  fee  may  be  includ- 
ed in  the  loan  and  paid  from  the  proceeds 
thereof. 

"(b)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section,  a  fee  shall  be  collected  from 
a  person  assuming  a  loan  to  which  section 
1814  of  this  title  applies.  The  amount  of  the 
fee  shall  be  equal  to  two-thirds  of  one  per- 
cent of  the  balance  of  the  loan  on  the  date 
of  the  transfer  of  the  property. 

"(c)  A  fee  may  not  be  collected  under  this 
section  from  a  veteran  who  is  receiving  com- 
pensation (or  who  but  for  the  receipt  of  re- 
tirement pay  would  be  entitled  to  receive 
compensation)  or  from  a  surviving  spouse  of 
any  veteran  (including  a  person  who  died  in 
the  active  military,  naval,  or  air  service) 
who  died  from  a  service-connected  disabil- 
ity. The  Secretary  shall,  on  behalf  of  such 
veteran  or  surviving  spouse,  deposit  in  the 
Home  Loan  Guaranty  Fund  (in  addition  to 
the  amount  required  to  be  credited  to  such 
fund  under  section  1824A(c)(2)(A)  of  this 
title)  the  amount  equal  to  the  fee  that, 
except  for  this  subsection,  would  be  collect- 
ed from  such  veteran  or  surviving  spouse. 

"(d)(1)  Subject  to  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3) 
of  this  subsection,  the  Secretary  may  in- 
crease each  fee  percentage  specified  in  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section  if  the 
Secretary  determines,  on  the  basis  of  eco- 
nomic projections  and  analyses,  that  the 
Home  Loan  Guaranty  Fund  would,  except 
for  such  increase,  be  unable  to  pay  the  valid 


claims  of  holders  of  defaulted  loans  during 
the  first  24  months  that  such  increase  is  to 
be  in  effect.  In  exercising  the  authority 
under  this  paragraph,  the  Secretary  shall 
increase  all  such  fee  percentages  by  multi- 
plying each  such  fee  percentage  by  the 
same  factor. 

"(2)  An  increased  percentage  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  under  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  for  the  computation  of  a  fee 
required  to  be  collected  under  subsection  (a) 
or  (b)  of  this  section  may  not  exceed  the 
percentage  determined  by  multiplying  the 
percentage  specified  for  such  fee  in  that 
subsection  by  1.2. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  may  not  in  any  fiscal 
year  increase  the  fee  percentages  specified 
in  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section 
unless  the  Secretary  first  submits  to  the 
Committees  on  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  a 
report  containing  the  Secretary's  determi- 
nation to  increase  such  fee  percentages,  the 
factor  by  which  such  fee  percentages  are  to 
be  increased,  and  the  economic  projections 
and  analyses  on  which  the  Secretary  bases 
such  determination.  Any  such  report  shall 
be  submitted  not  later  than  the  day  on 
which  the  President,  pursuant  to  section 
1105  of  title  31,  submits  to  the  Congress  the 
budget  for  the  fiscal  year  in  which  the  in- 
crease is  proposed  to  take  effect.  On  the 
same  day  that  the  Secretary  submits  the 
report  to  the  committees,  the  Secretary 
shall  submit  a  copy  of  the  report  to  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Congressional  Budget  Office. 

"(3)  Not  later  than  30  days  after  the  Sec- 
retary submits  the  report  to  the  commit- 
tees, the  Director  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  shall  transmit  to  the  commit- 
tees the  Directors  views  on  the  Secretary's 
report.". 

(c)  Liability.— Section  1803  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(e)  Any  individual  who  pays  a  fee  under 
section  1829  of  this  title,  or  is  exempted 
under  section  1829(c)  from  paying  such  fee, 
after  September  30,  1989,  with  respect  to  a 
housing  loan  (other  than  a  loan  made  under 
section  1833(a)  of  this  title)  shall  have  no  li- 
ability to  the  Secretary  with  respect  to  the 
loan  for  any  loss  resulting  from  any  default 
of  such  individual  except  (1)  in  the  case  of 
fraud,  misrepresentation,  or  bad  faith  by 
the  individual  in  obtaining  the  loan  or  ap- 
proval of  an  assumption  of  the  loan  or  in 
connection  with  the  loan  default,  and  (2)  in 
the  case  of  any  default  or  liquidation  result- 
ing from  circumstances  not  beyond  the  indi- 
vidual's control.". 

(d)  Conforming  Amendments.— (1)  Section 
1824  is  amended— 

(A)  in  subsection  (b).  by  inserting  "and 
the  operations  carried  out  with  the  Home 
Loan  Guaranty  Fund  established  by  section 
1824A"  before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the 
first  sentence;  and 

(B)  in  subsection  (c)— 

(i)  by  inserting  "before  October  1,  1989. 
except  that  fees  collected  under  subsection 
(b)  of  such  section  1829  on  or  after  such 
date  with  respect  to  loans  which  were  origi- 
nally guaranteed,  made,  or  insured  before 
such  date  shall  also  be  deposited  in  the 
Fund"  after  "title"  in  clause  (2):  and 

(ii)  by  inserting  "with  respect  to  housing 
loans  guaranteed  or  insured  under  this 
chapter  before  October  1.  1989  "  after  "chap- 
ter" in  clause  (3). 

(2)  The  last  sentence  of  section  1832(a)(1) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "If  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "Except  as  provided  in 
section  1803(e)  of  this  title,  if". 


(e)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on  Oc- 
tober 1,  1989,  with  respect  to  loans  closed  or 
assumed  on  or  after  that  date. 

SEC.  3.  SALE  «>F  VENDEE  LOANS. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  1833(a)(3)  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  subparagraph  (A),  by  striking  out 
"1989  "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '  1990  "; 

(2)  in  subparagraph  (B).  by  striking  out 
"1989  "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  •"1990  "; 

(3)  in  subparagraph  (C),  by  striking  out 
"1989"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1990  "; 
and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subparagraph: 

"(D)  Notwithstanding  the  Balanced 
Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act 
of  1985  and  the  Congressional  Budget  and 
Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974,  all 
amounts  received  from  the  sale  of  such 
loans  shall  be  credited  without  any  reduc- 
tion, for  the  fiscal  year  in  which  the  amount 
is  received,  as  offsetting  collections  of  the 
Loan  Guaranty  Revolving  Fund  (established 
by  section  1824  of  this  title)  or  the  Home 
Loan  Guaranty  Fund  (established  by  sec- 
tion 1824A  of  this  title),  for  which  a  fee  was 
collected  (or  from  which  a  fee  was  exempted 
from  being  collected)  at  the  time  the  loan 
was  originally  guaranteed.  The  total 
amount  credited  to  the  Loan  Guaranty  Re- 
volving Fund  or  the  Home  Loan  Guaranty 
Fund  for  a  fiscal  year  shall  offset  outlays 
attributed  to  such  Fund,  as  the  case  may  be, 
during  such  fiscal  year. ". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  take  effect  on 
October  1,  1989. 

SEC.  1.  COMPITATION  of  entitlement  AMOIN-T. 

(a)  Optional  Increased  Entitlement  — 
Section  1803(a)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1)(B),  by  striking  out 
"The  "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Except 
in  the  case  of  an  election  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (3)(A)  of  this  subsection,  the";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

""(3)(A)  Subject  to  subparagraphs  (B)  and 
(C)  of  this  paragraph,  the  maximum 
amount  of  guaranty  entitlement  available  to 
a  veteran  for  purposes  specified  in  clauses 
(1),  (2),  (3).  and  (6)  of  section  1810(a)  of  this 
title  may.  upon  the  election  of  the  veteran, 
be  increased  by  not  more  than  $10,000  in 
connection  with  a  specific  loan.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  collect  from  that  veteran  a  fee 
equal  to  0.1  percent  of  the  total  loan 
amount  for  each  $1,000  (and  fraction  of 
$1,000)  by  which  the  veteran  elecU  to  in- 
crease that  maximum  amount.  The  fee  shall 
be  deposited  in  the  Home  Loan  Guaranty 
Fund. 

"(B)  The  total  amount  of  the  guaranty  en- 
titlement available  to  a  veteran  in  connec- 
tion with  a  loan  for  a  purchase  or  construc- 
tion may  not  be  increased  pursuant  to  sub- 
paragraph (A)  of  this  paragraph  by  an 
amount  which  would  cause  the  sum  of  the 
guaranty  and  any  downpayment  to  exceed 
25  percent  of  the  price  of  the  purchase  or 
construction. 

"(C)  The  Secretary  may  waive  the  limita- 
tion in  subparagraph  (B)  of  this  paragraph 
in  the  case  of  a  loan  for  the  purchase  or 
construction  of  housing  whenever  the  Sec- 
retary determines,  in  accordance  with  regu- 
lations prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  that  the 
housing  is  being  purchased  or  constructed 
in  a  housing  market  area  for  which  it  is  the 
general  practice  of  lenders,  in  the  case  of 
loans  to  be  guaranteed  under  this  chapter, 
to  require  the  payment  of  points  in,  or  to 
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discount  the  loans  by,  such  large  amounts 
as  to  make  it  unliliely  that  a  veteran  could 
obtain  such  a  loan  for  the  purchase  or  con- 
struction of  housing  in  such  market  area. 

"(D)  The  amount  of  the  fee  imposed  by 
subparagraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph  may  be 
included  in  the  loan  and  paid  from  the  pro- 
ceeds thereof.". 

(b)  Effective  Date  and  Applicability.— 
The  amendments  made  by  sul)section  (a) 
shall  take  effect  on  Octot>er  1.  1989.  and 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  loans  guaranteed 
or  insured  under  chapter  37  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  after  September  30. 
1989. 

SEC.  S.  PROCEDl'RES  ON  DEFAILT. 

(a)  Notification  Requirement.— Section 
1832(a)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(5)  When  a  default  has  occurred  in  the 
payment  of  any  loan  made,  guaranteed,  or 
insured  under  this  chapter  and  the  holder 
of  the  obligation  has  refused  a  tender  by 
the  veteran  of  a  partial  payment  of  any 
amount  payable  under  the  terms  of  the 
loan,  the  holder  of  the  obligation  shall 
notify  the  Secretary  as  soon  as  such  partial 
payment  has  been  refused.  Such  notifica- 
tion shall  include  a  statement  of  the  circum- 
stances of  the  default  and  the  reasons  for 
the  holder's  refusal.". 

(b)  Computation  of  Net  Value.— Section 
1832(c)(1)(C)  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "(i)"; 

(2)  striking  out  "(ii)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "(i)";  and 

(3)  inserting  "(other  than  the  cost  of  bor- 
rowing funds  to  acquire  the  property),  and 
minus  (ii)  50  percent  of  the  cost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Ixjrrowing  the  amount  equal  to 
the  excess,  if  any.  of  the  total  indebtedness 
over  the  amount  guaranteed  under  this 
chapter"  before  the  period  at  the  end. 

(c)  Postponement  of  Expiration  Date.— 
Paragraph  (11)  of  section  1832(c)  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "October  1,  1989"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "Octol)er  1.  1991.", 


By  Mr.  BAUCUS: 
S.  1159.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Noxious  Weed  Act  of  1974  to  establish 
a  Center  for  Noxious  Weed  Manage- 
ment and  Data  Collection,  to  provide 
for  a  coordinated  management  plan 
for  the  control  of  noxious  weeds,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forest- 
ry. 
federal  noxious  weed  act  amendments  of 

1989 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  legislation  today  that  con- 
cerns a  very  serious  problem.  This 
problem,  in  fact,  has  become  epidemic 
in  proportion.  I  am,  of  course,  refer- 
ring to  the  problem  farmers  and 
ranchers  live  with  day  in  and  day 
out— noxious  weeds  infestation.  The 
impact  of  noxious  weeds  is  tremendous 
and  far-reaching.  These  weeds  cause 
significant  reduction  in  crop  produc- 
tion and  out-compete  desirable  vegeta- 
tion, are  generally  unpalatable  to  live- 
stock and  wildlife,  increase  the  poten- 
tial for  erosion  problems,  increase  re- 
forestation costs,  and  create  land  un- 
suitable for  recreational  purposes.  The 
problem  exists  nationwide.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  agricultural  productivity 
decreases  about  10  percent  due  to  nox- 


ious weed  infestation.  This  production 
loss  together  with  the  current  cost  of 
control  is  well  over  $20  billion  annual- 
ly in  the  United  States.  And,  in  addi- 
tion, weed  spread  is  occurring  at  the 
rate  of  7  to  10  percent  per  year.  The 
problem  is  getting  worse. 

In  Montana  alone,  over  8.4  million 
acres  of  land  are  infested  with  noxious 
weeds.  Over  half  of  these  acres  are  in- 
fested with  one  weed— spotted  knap- 
weed. Scientists  predict  that  70  million 
acres  will  be  lost  to  this  weed  if  con- 
trol measures  are  not  taken.  One  Fed- 
eral agency  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  controlling  noxious  weeds 
does  not  even  consider  spotted  knap- 
weed to  be  a  noxious  weed.  You  ask 
why?  Because  it  does  not  fall  within 
their  definition  of  "noxious  weed."  It 
is  too  widespread. 

It  is  time  to  take  control  of  this  situ- 
ation. There  are  a  number  of  existing 
Federal  statutes  which  touch  on  this 
problem.  None,  however,  approaches  it 
comprehensively.  These  statutes  au- 
thorize specific  Federal  agencies  to  do 
something  about  noxious  weeds,  but 
they  don't  even  define  what  a  noxious 
weed  is  in  the  same  way.  These  agen- 
cies sometimes  work  together  or  work 
with  the  States,  but  not  in  any  orga- 
nized, coordinated  fashion.  What  we 
have  today  is  a  piecemeal  system,  one 
that  spentls  millions  of  dollars  pouring 
thousan(is  of  gallons  of  herbicide  on 
noxious  weeds  in  an  attempt  to  eradi- 
cate the  problem.  What  results  is  the 
continued  spread  of  noxious  weeds. 
We  now,  also,  have  to  be  concerned 
with  the  contamination  of  our  ground 
water  as  a  consequence  of  our  singu- 
larly based  approach. 

Some  States  have  attempted  to  con- 
trol noxious  weeds  within  their  bor- 
ders. It  is,  however,  a  very  difficult 
and  expensive  problem  for  a  State  to 
undertake.  As  an  example,  Montana 
has  developed  an  innovative  system  to 
make  funding  available.  They  have  ini- 
tiated a  surcharge  on  motor  vehicle 
registration.  This  provides  some  fund- 
ing, but  it  is  not  enough.  It  is  also 
doomed  to  failure  because  no  matter 
how  much  money  Montana  raises  for 
weed  control,  its  program's  success  de- 
pends on  what  surrounding  States  are 
doing  about  the  problem. 

As  widespread  as  this  particular 
problem  is  there  has  never  been  a  co- 
ordinated effort  on  the  part  of  all  of 
the  parties  involved  to  come  up  with  a 
solution— until  now.  My  legislation  at- 
tempts to  combat  the  problem  of  nox- 
ious weeds  infestation  in  a  systematic, 
cooperative  manner.  This  legislation 
provides  the  framework  from  which 
Federal,  State,  and  local  governments, 
as  well  as  private  landowners  can  move 
forward  toward  resolution  of  this 
problem. 

My  legislation  first  recognizes  that 
the  elimination  of  noxious  weeds  from 
all  agricultural  land  and  wilderness 
areas  is  highly  unlikely.  Bearing  this 


in  mind,  we  must,  therefore,  approach 
noxious  weeds  from  the  perspective  of 
limiting  spread  and  infestation  to  an 
acceptable  level.  We  must  learn  to  live 
with  minimal  levels  of  noxious  weeds. 

It  also  recognizes  that  because  of 
concern  for  the  effects  of  the  overuse 
of  chemicals  on  the  environment,  on 
ground  water,  it  is  no  longer  possible 
nor  wise  to  use  this  type  of  control 
method  exclusively.  We  must  in  fact 
consider  alternative  types  of  control. 
We  must  incorporate  cultural  methods 
as  well  as  biological  control  technology 
to  achieve  our  ultimate  goal  of  reach- 
ing an  acceptable  level  of  noxious 
weeds.  We  must  truly  develop  an  inte- 
grated management  plan,  on  a  nation- 
al level,  in  order  to  control  this  prob- 
lem. 

My  legislation  establishes  a  policy  to 
control  noxious  weeds.  To  carry  out 
this  policy  it  creates  a  center,  to  be  lo- 
cated within  a  lead  Federal  agency, 
whose  function  is  to  both  assess  the 
extent  of  the  noxious  weed  problem 
and  to  develop  and  monitor  an  inte- 
grated management  plan  on  a  national 
level.  All  parties.  Federal,  State,  local 
government,  and  private  landowner 
will  be  given  the  opportunity  to  offer 
suggestions  as  to  the  development  of 
the  integrated  plan.  These  parties  will 
also  be  expected  to  participate  in  the 
plan  once  it  has  been  formulated  by 
the  center. 

The  cost  of  creating  a  center  to 
evaluate  the  noxious  weed  problem  on 
a  national  basis,  to  develop  a  feasible 
control  system,  and  to  implement  that 
system  will  realistically  be  $100  mil- 
lion. It  will  take  a  number  of  years  to 
fully  deal  with  this  problem  so  I  sug- 
gest that  we  fund  this  project  at  this 
level  for  a  minimum  of  5  years. 

To  conclude,  it  is  clear  that  we  have 
a  significant  problem  in  controlling 
noxious  weecls  throughout  these 
United  States.  It  seems  that  plant  spe- 
cies which  were  originally  exotic  to 
the  United  States  have  set  up  house- 
keeping within  our  borders.  As  a 
result,  a  range  of  problems  both  agri- 
cultural and  environmental  have  been 
created.  In  order  to  effectively  elimi- 
nate these  problems  we  must  use  a  co- 
ordinated approach.  Again,  it  does  no 
good  to  attempt  to  eliminate  weeds  on 
one  piece  of  land  when  the  adjoining 
land  continues  to  be  infested.  I  believe 
my  legislation  will  create  a  center  that 
can  both  assess  the  extent  of  the  prob- 
lem and  develop  a  coordinated  plan  to 
effectively  deal  with  this  problem  on  a 
national  level. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record  immediately  following  my 
statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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S.  1159 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Federal 
Noxious  Weed  Act  Amendments  of  1989". 

SEC.  2.  FINDINGS  AND  Pl'RPOSES. 

(a)  Findings.— Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  noxious  weeds  cost  farmers  and  ranch- 
ers millions  of  dollars  in  lost  crops  and 
range  land; 

(2)  noxious  weeds  are  very  adaptable  at 
out-competing  the  natural  vegetation  of  the 
area  that  such  weeds  are  present  in  and 
therefore  have  a  considerable  impact  on  do- 
mestic animals  and  wildlife  foraging  in  such 
areas; 

(3)  the  total  eradication  of  noxious  weeds 
is  impossible,  therefore  resources  should  be 
used  to  develop  measures  that  will  decrease 
the  numbers  of  noxious  weeds  to  an  accept- 
able level: 

(4)  concerns  about  ground  water  contami- 
nation and  environmental  impact  argue  in 
favor  of  a  more  ecologically  sound  approach 
to  resolve  noxious  weed  problems; 

(5)  to  control  noxious  weeds,  the  focus 
must  be  on  a  coordinated  management  plan 
as  opposed  to  the  exclusive  use  of  chemical 
control;  and 

(6)  future  technology  concerning  the  de- 
velopment of  biological  mechanisms  for  the 
control  of  noxious  weeds  should  be  devel- 
oped and  used. 

(b)  Purposes.— It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
Act- 

(1)  to  establish  a  Center  for  Noxious  Weed 
Management  and  Data  Collection: 

(2)  to  establish  a  coordinated  management 
plan  for  the  control  of  noxious  weeds  while 
minimizing  the  damage  caused  by  such 
weeds,  the  cost  of  such  control,  and  the  det- 
rimental impact  on  the  environment:  and 

(3)  to  implement  the  plan  on  a  nationally 
coordinated  basis  in  order  to  systematically 
control  noxious  weeds. 

SEC.  3.  DEFINITION. 

Section  3(c)  of  the  Federal  Noxious  Weed 
Act  of  1974  (7  U.S.C.  2802(c))  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  "Not  later  than  September  30  of 
each  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary,  after  consul- 
tation with  the  Director  of  the  Center  es- 
tablished under  section  8A.  shall  publish  a 
list  of  parasites  or  plants  identified  as  nox- 
ious weeds  that  are,  or  may  become,  wide- 
spread and  that  are  causing,  or  may  cause, 
significant  problems  with  domestic  agricul- 
ture.". 

SEC.  4.  CENTER  FOR  NOXIOl'S  WEED  MAN.\<;EMENT 
AND  DATA  COLLECTION. 

The  Federal  Noxious  Weed  Act  of  1974  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  section  8  (7 
U.S.C.  2807)  the  following  new  section: 

•SEC.  8A.  CENTER  FOR  NOXIOl'S  WEED  MANA(;E- 
MENT  AND  DATA  COLLECTION. 

"(a)  Establishment.— The  Secretary  shall 
establish,  within  the  Animal  and  Plant 
Health  Inspection  Service,  a  Center  for 
Noxious  Weed  Management  and  Data  Col- 
lection, to  be  administered  by  a  Director  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary. 

"(b)  Functions.— The  Director  shall— 

"(1)  not  later  than  180  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  Federal  Noxious  Weed 
Act  Amendments  of  1989,  determine  the 
extent  of  the  noxious  weed  problem  in  the 
United  States; 

"(2)  accumulate  and  assess,  on  a  continu- 
ing basis,  data  concerning  types  of  noxious 
weeds  and  the  acreage  that  such  weeds  are 
present  in; 


"(3)  develop  a  coordinated  management 
plan  for  the  control  of  noxious  weed  species 
in  accordance  with  section  8B; 

"(4)  monitor  the  effect  of  the  plan  on  nox- 
ious weed  control;  and 

"(5)  perform  any  other  activities  that  the 
Secretary  shall  determine  appropriate.". 

SEC.  5.  COORDINATED  MANAGEMENT  PLAN. 

The  Federal  Noxious  Weed  Act  of  1974  (as 
amended  by  section  4  of  this  Act)  is  further 
amended  by  inserting  after  section  8A  the 
following  new  section: 

•SEC.  SB.  COORDINATED  MANAGEMENT  PLAN. 

••(a)  Establishment.— Not  later  than  120 
days  after  the  Director  determines  the 
extent  of  the  noxious  weed  problem  in  the 
United  States  under  section  8A(b)(l),  the 
Secretary  shall  establish  a  coordinated  man- 
agement plan  for  the  control  of  noxious 
weeds  throughout  the  United  States. 

••(b)  Comments.— In  developing  the  plan 
under  subsection  (a),  the  Secretary  shall  so- 
licit the  comments  of  other  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government,  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, and  private  landowners. 

■•(c)  Contents.— The  plan  developed  under 
subsection  (a)  shall— 

"(1)  provide  for  an  integrated  manage- 
ment system  for  the  control  of  noxious 
weeds  through  the  establishment  of  mini- 
mum standards  and  requirements  for  the 
control  of  noxious  weeds  throughout  the 
United  States; 

■•(2)  permit  State  and  local  governments 
to  prescribe  more  restrictive  standards  and 
requirements  than  those  established  under 
paragraph  ( 1 ): 

•■(3)  emphasize  the  use  of  progressive  agri- 
cultural methods  to  control  noxious  weeds, 
including  the  use  of  new  biological  control 
technology: 

"(4)  contain  any  other  information  that 
the  Secretary  determines  is  appropriate. 
••(d)  Participation  of  Federal  Agencies.— 
••(1)  Requirement.— A  Federal  agency  that 
carries  out  a  program  or  activity  that  af- 
fects the  control  of  noxious  weeds  shall 
comply  with  the  plan  established  under  sub- 
section (a). 

■■(2)  Report  of  federal  agencies.— Such 
agency  shall  submit  an  annual  report  to  the 
Secretary  that  describes  actions  taken  by 
the  agency  to  comply  with  the  plan  estab- 
lished under  subsection  (a). 

••(e)  Participation  of  State  and  Iocal 
Governments.— To  be  eligible  to  receive  any 
assistance  provided  by  the  Secretary  for  the 
control  of  noxious  weeds,  a  State  or  local 
government  shall  comply  with  the  plan  es- 
tablished under  subsection  (a), 
"(f)  Participation  of  Landowners.— 
•■(1)  Cost  sharing.— The  Secretary  may 
provide  grants  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments to  enable  such  governments  to  pro- 
vide cost  sharing  incentives  to  local  private 
landowners  to  encourage  such  landowners 
to  participate  in  the  plan  established  under 
subsection  (a). 

••(2)  Eligibility.— To  be  eligible  to  receive 
any  assistance  provided  by  the  Secretary  for 
the  control  of  noxious  weeds,  a  State  shall 
establish  procedures  to  ensure  that  at  least 
80  percent  of  the  landowners  who  are  eligi- 
ble to  participate  in  the  plan  established 
under  subsection  (a)  participate  in  such 
plan. 

•(g)  Report  of  Secretary.— The  Secretary 
shall  annually  prepare  and  submit,  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry  of  the 
Senate,  a  report  concerning— 


•■(1)  the  compliance  of  Federal  agencies 
and  the  States  with  the  requirements  of  the 
plan  established  under  subsection  (a);  and 

"(2)  the  progress  of  the  coordinated  man- 
agement plan  established  under  subsection 
(a)  in  controlling  the  existence  and  spread 
of  noxious  weeds.". 

SEC.  «.  AITHORIZATION  of  APPROPRIATIONS. 

Section  11  of  the  Federal  Noxious  Weed 
Act  of  1974  (7  U.S.C.  2810)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)"  after  the  section  des- 
ignation; and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

••(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  sections  8A  and  8B. 
$100,000,000  in  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1990 
through  1994.". 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  428 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wallop,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Hollings],  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Bumpers],  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Lie- 
berman],  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Kohl],  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Sanford]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  428,  a  bill  to 
modernize  United  States  circulating 
coin  designs,  of  which  one  reserve  will 
have  a  theme  of  the  Bicentennial  of 
the  Constitution. 

S.  464 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sanford,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Mack]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  464,  a  bill  to  promote  safety  and 
heatlh  in  workplaces  owned,  operated, 
or  under  contract  with  the  United 
States  by  clarifying  the  United  States 
obligation  to  observe  occupational 
safety  and  health  standards  and  clari- 
fying the  United  States  responsibility 
for  harm  caused  by  its  negligence  at 
any  workplace  owned  by,  operated  by, 
or  under  contract  with  the  United 
States. 

S.  507 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simon,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Adams]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  507,  a  bill  to  prohibit  investments 
in,  and  certain  other  activities  with  re- 
spect to.  South  Africa,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  714 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McClure,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Bumpers]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  714,  a  bill  to  extend  the  au- 
thorization of  the  Water  Resources 
Research  Act  of  1984  through  the  end 
of  fiscal  year  1993. 

S.  956 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Coats,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Stevens)  and  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Armstrong]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  956,  a  bill  to  ex- 
clude users  of  alcohol  and  illegal  sub- 
stances from  the  definition  of  handi- 
capped individuals  under  the  Rehabili- 
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tation  Act  of  1973,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  982 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Reid,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Glenn]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
982,  a  bill  to  repeal  a  provision  of  Fed- 
eral tort  claim  law  relating  to  the  civil 
liability  of  Government  contractors 
for  certain  injuries,  losses  of  property, 
and  deaths  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  993 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kohl,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Conrad]  and  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Wirth]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  993,  a  bill  to 
implement  the  Convention  on  the  Pro- 
hibition of  the  Development,  Produc- 
tion, and  Stockpiling  of  Bacteriologi- 
cal [Biological]  and  Toxin  Weapons 
and  Their  Destruction,  by  prohibiting 
certain  conduct  relating  to  biological 
weapons,  and  for  other  purposes, 
s.  1000 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McClure,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Adams]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1000.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949  to  require  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  exclude  the 
malting  barley  price  from  the  national 
weighted  market  price  for  barley  in 
determining  the  payment  rate  used  to 
calculate  deficiency  payments  for  the 
1989  and  1990  crops  of  barley,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  1008 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Conrad,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  1008,  a  bill  to  promote 
the  growth  and  economic  diversifica- 
tion of,  and  to  increase  business  and 
employment  opportunities  in  rural 
America,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  11  S3 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Daschle,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Heinz]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1153.  a  bill  to  amend  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  presumptions  of 
service  connection  between  certain  dis- 
eases experienced  by  veterans  who 
served  in  the  Vietnam  era  and  expo- 
sure to  certain  toxic  herbicide  agents 
used  in  Vietnam;  to  provide  for  inter- 
im benefits  for  veterans  of  such  serv- 
ice who  have  certain  diseases:  to  im- 
prove the  reporting  requirements  re- 
lating to  the  "Ranch  Hand  Study"; 
and  for  other  purposes. 

SENATE  JOIHT  RESOLUTION  79 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Reid.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Grassixy].  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Hollings],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  [Mr.  DeConcini] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  79.  a  joint  resolution 
to  require  display  of  the  POW/MIA 
flag  at  Federal  buildings. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  81 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dixon,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  LuGAR],  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Moynihan].  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Lautenberg], 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robb], 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Thurmond],  and  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  D'Amato]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 81.  a  joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  October  1  through  7,  1989. 
as  "National  Health  Care  Food  Service 
Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  129 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Boren]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  129.  a  joint 
resolution  to  provide  for  the  designa- 
tion of  September  15,  1989,  as  "Nation- 
al POW/MIA  Recognition  Day." 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  9 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Grassley]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  9,  a 
concurrent  resolution  establishing  pro- 
cedures for  expedited  consideration  by 
the  Congress  of  certain  bills  and  joint 
resolutions  submitted  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  16 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  16.  a 
concurrent  resolution  calling  for  the 
Government  of  Vietnam  to  expedite 
the  release  and  emigration  of  all  polit- 
ical prisoners. 


The  hearing  will  now  take  place  on 
Wednesday.  June  14.  1989.  at  9:30  a.m. 
in  room  SD-366  of  the  Senate  Dirksen 
Office  Building  in  Washington.  DC. 

For  further  information,  please  con- 
tact Ben  Cooper  or  Teri  Curtln  (202) 
224-7569. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


ACT  FOR  BETTER  CHILD  CARE 
SERVICES 


WALLOP  AMENDMENT  NO.  150 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  WALLOP  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  to  the 
bill  (S.  5)  to  provide  for  a  Federal  pro- 
gram for  the  improvement  of  child 
care,  and  for  other  purposes,  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  98.  line  13.  strike  "such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary". 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  RESEARCH  AND 
DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  announce  for  the  Senate  and 
the  public  that  the  hearing  originally 
scheduled  before  the  subcommittee  on 
Energy  Research  and  Development  on 
June  13.  1989.  at  2  p.m.  on  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy's  role  in  the  area  of 
magnetic  fusion  research  and  develop- 
ment and  demonstration  has  been  re- 
scheduled. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


DIXON  C.  TERRY.  IOWA 
AGRICULTURALIST 

•  Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  28.  1989.  we  lost  Dixon  Terry,  one 
of  the  foremost  agriculturalists  and 
farm  leaders  of  our  time,  when  he  was 
struck  by  lightning  as  he  finished 
baling  hay  on  his  farm  near  Green- 
field. lA. 

Harry  Truman  said,  "There's  only 
one  test  of  friendship.  It  is  a  test  of 
the  heart."  I  have  been  honored  to 
know  Dixon  Terry  as  a  true  friend  of 
the  heart. 

Many  of  us  remember  him  as  an  ac- 
tivist, an  inspirational  leader,  an  edu- 
cator, an  organizer,  a  political  vision- 
ary, a  populist. 

But  we  all  know  Dixon  would  want 
to  be  remembered  first  and  foremost 
as  a  farmer.  He  wasn't  just  someone 
who  planted  and  harvested,  milked 
and  sold,  but  one  who  cared  deeply 
about  that  it  means  to  be  a  farmer. 

He  believed  in  the  dignity  of  work. 
He  cared  about  the  land,  its  preserva- 
tion for  future  generations.  He  cared 
about  his  family  and  his  community, 
and  the  quality  of  life  in  rural  Amer- 
ica. 

He  enjoyed  the  independent  life  of 
farming.  But  he  saw  that  true  inde- 
pendence was  not  possible  unless 
farmers  joined  together. 

Unless  farmers  began  to  see  not  just 
their  independence,  but  their  interde- 
pendence, each  of  them  would  be  vul- 
nerable to  far  more  powerful  forces— 
and  these  forces  would  determine  the 
fate  of  farm  families. 

Dixon  had  a  unique  ability  to  cut 
through  the  baloney  and  blue  smoke 
of  politics.  He  understood  that  politics 
is  about  power.  His  lifelong  goal  was  to 
give  farmers  more  power,  and  more 
say-so  over  their  lives. 

Dixon  and  I  traveled  and  fought 
side-by-side  on  many  causes.  I  learned 
a  great  deal  from  him,  and  witnessed 
his  growth— as  he  began  to  talk  not 
just  of  farmers,  but  of  rural  America, 
not  just  of  agriculture,  but  of  global 
economic  development  and  the  need  to 
reduce  our  huge  expenditures  on  mili- 
tary weapons. 

He  saw  the  connection  between  U.S. 
farm  policy  and  poverty  in  the  Third 
World,  between  economic  choices  and 
the  impact  on  our  environment. 

He  had  a  unique  ability  to  think 
broadly  and  to  speak  with  a  clarity 
and    a    perspective    that    appealed    to 
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your  basic  sense  of  fairness  and  jus 
tice. 

It  seems  in  every  generation,  there 
are  a  few  individuals  who  possess  a 
certain  life  force  that  inevitably  draws 
others  to  them;  who  command  atten- 
tion, get  things  done,  move  people  and 
make  a  difference.  Dixon  had  that  life 
force. 

In  an  age  of  cynicism  about  politics 
and  government,  Dixon  acted  upon 
the  belief  that  politics  could  be  a  force 
for  positive  change. 

He  was  a  Jeffersonian,  in  the  sense 
he  believed  in  the  value  of  grassroots 
action  and  democracy  from  the 
bottom  up.  Dixon  made  a  difference- 
he  left  us  with  the  legacy  of  what  one 
individual  can  do  if  committed  and  de- 
termined. 

He  never  asked  much  for  himself, 
least  of  all  tribute  or  praise.  He  asked 
only  that  we  join  in  the  struggle  for 
human  rights  and  human  dignity.  And 
so  that  is  how  we  should  pay  tribute  to 
him  today— by  pledging  to  carry  on 
the  work  he  began. 

As  Robert  Kennedy  said. 

It  is  from  numberless  diverse  acts  of  cour- 
age and  belief  that  human  history  is 
shaped.  Each  time  a  person  stands  up  for  an 
ideal,  or  acts  to  improve  the  lot  of  others,  or 
strikes  out  against  injustice,  that  person 
sends  forth  a  tiny  ripple  of  hope,  and  cross- 
ing each  other  from  a  million  different  cen- 
ters of  energy  and  daring,  those  ripples 
build  a  current  that  can  sweep  down  the 
mightiest  walls  of  oppression  and  resistance. 

And  so  the  causes  he  started  are  still 
rippling  and  cascading  out,  rising  in  a 
demand  for  economic  and  social  jus- 
tice. 

I'm  going  to  miss  Dixon  Terry. 

I  will  miss  his  redheaded  presence  in 
my  office  every  time  I  turn  around.  I'll 
miss  his  sense  of  conviction,  his  deeply 
held  beliefs,  his  courage,  his  dogged- 
ness  and  persistence.  I'll  miss  our  long 
discussions  in  cars,  restaurants,  air- 
planes, offices,  around  the  kitchen 
table.  I'll  miss  having  him  by  my  side 
in  the  political  trenches. 

He  was  a  strong  ally  and  a  wonderful 
friend. 

Native  Americans  have  a  saying;  'To 
live  on  in  the  hearts  of  those  you  love 
is  not  to  die. "  So,  old  friend,  you  live 
on  in  our  hearts,  and  I  will  love  and  re- 
member you  all  the  days  of  my  life. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  pro- 
gram of  the  memorial  service  for 
Dixon  Terry  be  reprinted  in  the 
Record. 

The  program  follows; 

A  Service  of  Celebration  of  the  Life  of 
Dixon  C.  Terry 

Dixon  was  born  in  Radcliffe,  Iowa  Octo- 
ber 8,  1949,  to  C.  Dixon  and  Virlayne  (Cam- 
eron) Terry.  He  died  Sunday,  May  28  on  his 
farm  near  Greenfield.  Dixon  attended  Rad- 
cliffe Community  School  where  he  graduat- 
ed valedictorian  in  1968.  He  was  a  national 
merit  scholar  at  Radcliffe.  He  attended 
Iowa  State  University  in  Ames  where  he  was 
an  honor  student.  He  was  affiliated  with  the 
United  Methodist  Church.  For  the  past  11 


years,  he  and  his  family  have  operated  a 
dairy  farm. 

In  recent  years  Dixon's  devotion  to 
family,  friends  and  organizations  touched 
many  lives.  He  was  a  founder  of  the  Iowa 
Farm  Unity  Coalition  and  served  as  its 
chair.  He  also  was  co-chair  of  the  National 
League  of  Rural  Voters  and  director  of  the 
Iowa  League  of  Rural  Voters,  president  of 
the  National  Family  Farm  Coalition  and 
vice  president  of  the  Iowa  Farmers  Union. 
He  was  a  founder  of  the  Progressive  Prairie 
Alliance  and  served  on  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  U.S.  Farmers  Association.  He  was 
a  founding  board  member  of  Prairiefire 
Rural  Action.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  1984 
Democratic  National  Convention  where  he 
was  instrumental  in  organizing  the  Rural 
Caucus.  He  was  a  board  member  of  the  Mid- 
America  Dairy  Cooperative  and  president  of 
the  Dairy  Herd  Improvement  Association. 
In  1984  Dixon  and  Linda  were  named  by  Es- 
quire magazine  as  'The  Best  of  the  New 
Generation:  Men  and  Women  under  40  Who 
are  Changing  America." 

Dixon  was  endowed  with  extraordinary 
wisdom,  wit  and  leadership  ability.  Dovetail- 
ing his  love  of  the  land  and  compassion  for 
the  disenfranchised.  Dixon  diligently  pur- 
sued social  and  economic  justice.  He  will  be 
remembered  for  approaching  situations 
with  insight,  intelligence,  vision  and  fair- 
ness. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Linda:  his 
daughter.  Willow,  and  son.  Dusky,  both  at 
home  in  Greenfield;  his  parents,  C.  Dixon 
and  Virlayne  Terry  of  rural  Stuart,  Iowa: 
and  three  sisters:  Jackie  Williby  and  family 
of  Ames,  and  Betty  Boccella  and  family  of 
Ames,  and  Jenny  Stensland  and  family  of 
Zearing:  several  aunts,  uncles  and  cousins. 

Preceding  him  in  death  were  his  grandpar- 
ents. Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  G.  Terry  of  Radcliffe, 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ed  Cameron  of  Green- 
field. 

The  family  of  Dixon  Terry  wishes  to  ex- 
press its  gratitude  for  the  support  during 
this  time.  You  are  invited  to  share  lunch  at 
the  church  after  graveside  services. 

What  is  Life?  It  is  the  flash  of  a  firefly  in 
the  night.  It  is  the  breath  of  a  buffalo  in 
the  winter  time.  It  is  the  little  shadow 
which  runs  across  the  grass  and  loses  itself 
in  the  Sunset. 

Crowfoot,  an  Orator  for  the  Blackfoot 
Confederacy.  1890:  in  his  dying  hours,  his 
last  words  were  of  life. 

FOR  A  MAN  NO  LONGER  WITH  US 

Rattlesnake  is  the  Earth.  Lightning  is  the 
Universe. 

If  one  takes  you,  it  is  the  Earth. 

If  the  other  takes  you,  it  is  the  Universe. 

He  is  blessed  now.  He  is  of  the  Earth. 

If  he  lived,  he  would  be  like  the  lightning- 
struck  tree  that  no  one  comes  around. 

If  he  lived,  no  one  would  share  food  with 
him  until  he  was  blessed  again  by 
Ceremony. 

Now  he  is  blessed  by  Ceremony. 

He  is  of  the  Earth. 

In  honor  of  Dixon  Terry  from  Jogii  (Blue- 
jay)    de    Groat.    Navajo    Medicine    Man. 

Gallup.  New  Mexico,  May  31.  1989. 

A  SERVICE  OF  CELEBRATION  OF  THE  LIFE  OF 
DIXON  C.  TERRY 

Prelude:  Janna  Nelson.  Fr.  Norm  White. 
Dan  Hunter. 

Processional:  'Come  Ye  Thankful  People. 
Come". 

Words  of  Greeting  and  Prayer:  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Olmsted. 

Friends  Remember:  Pat  Eddy.  Gary  Lamb, 
George  Naylor.  Dave  Millis. 


A  Song  for  Dixon:  Dan  Hunter. 

Reading:  Mary  Ellen  Mackaman. 

Reflections  on  Dixon's  Life:  Jay  Howe. 
Helen  Waller. 

Silent  Reflection  and  Prayer: . 

A  Hymn  for  the  Rural  Crisis:  by  Rev.  Ed 
Kail  (1985). 

Reading:  Willard  Olesen. 

Reflections  on  Dixons  Life:  Chuck  Terry, 
Rev.  Jesse  Jackson. 

Music:  Rev.  Wintley  Phipps. 

Reflections  on  Dixons  Life:  Sen.  Tom 
Harkin,  Ona  Mae  Lettow.  Mark  Ritchie. 

Reading:  Willow  Terry.  Dusky  Terry. 

Homily:  "Remembering  a  Man  of  the 
People":  Rev.  David  Ostendorf. 

A  Hymn  for  our  departure:  Amazing 
Grace. 

PALLBEARERS 

Gary  Barrett.  Clifford  Bax,  Dennis  Eddy, 
Stan  Kading.  George  Naylor,  Jim  Riordan, 
Vernon  Roach. 

"Dixon  Terry  is  no  ordinary  farmer.  After 
all.  how  many  farmers  make  Esquire's  list  of 
the  influential  young  men  and  women  who 
are  shaping  America's  future?  How  many 
have  played,  literally,  a  constant  role 
throughout  the  past  decade  in  formulating, 
strategizing.  and  organizing  a  national  farm 
movement  that,  in  its  current  dimensions, 
did  not  even  exist  a  decade  ago? 

"Ruddy,  red-haired,  bearded,  and  usually 
wearing  work  clothes,  Terry,  with  his  wife, 
Linda,  operates  a  dairy  farm.  His  operation 
is  organic,  and  he  believes  farmers  need  to 
experiment  with  alternatives  to  current 
practices,  but  he  does  not  believe  for  one 
moment  that  there  is  any  long-term  solu- 
tion without  an  adequate  price  for  farm 
products."— From  Raising  Less  Corn  and 
More  Hell  by  Jim  Schwab— University  of  Il- 
linois Press.  Urbana,  I988.« 


THE  U.S.  SUGAR  QUOTA 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  rise  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues a  letter  to  the  editors  of  the 
New  York  Times  commenting  on  that 
newspapers'  editorial  regarding  the 
recent  ruling  by  a  panel  of  the  Gener- 
al Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  or 
GATT.  The  panel  ruled  that  this 
country's  sugar  import  quotas  violated 
GATT.  This  letter,  which  I  request  be 
entered  into  the  Record,  is  written  by 
John  C.  Kingerly,  a  former  Associate 
General  Counsel  to  the  U.S.  Trade 
Representative's  Office.  Mr.  Kinger- 
ly's  message  is  an  important  one;  We 
must  view  the  U.S.  sugar  quotas  and 
GATT's  decision  in  the  full  context  of 
international  trade. 
Sugar  Quota  Our  Exception.  Their  Rule 

To  the  Editor- 
There  you  go  again.  In  your  May  23  edito- 
rial on  trade,  you  claim  that  U.S.  sugar 
quotas  serve  as  a  good  example  of  why  we 
should  not  accuse  anyone  else  of  unfair 
trade  practices. 

As  the  lawyer  who  wrote  the  briefs  in  the 
case  you  cite  with  regard  to  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  I  can 
assure  you  that  no  one  claimed  the  sugar 
quotas  were  wise  policy.  Indeed,  the  U.S.  po- 
sition in  the  Uruguay  Round  of  trade  nego- 
tiations concerning  the  unwinding  of  all  ag- 
ricultural trade  restrictions  implicitly  stated 
that  such  quotas  were  unwise.  However,  the 
U.S.  should  not  be  required  to  disarm  itself 
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unilaterally  in  the  highly  restricted  world 
sugar  market. 

You  ignore  two  important  aspects  of  the 
GATT  case.  First,  the  country  bringing  the 
case.  Australia,  has  had  an  absolute  ban  on 
Imports  of  sugar  for  70  years.  Last  year  it 
announced  a  "reform  with  a  proposal  to 
change  from  a  ban  to  a  tariff.  However.  Aus- 
tralia admitted  to  the  International  Sugar 
Organization  that,  at  least  for  the  next  sev- 
eral yetu^.  the  tariff  will  be  so  high  that  it 
will  have  the  same  effect  as  a  ban.  Now  that 
is  hypocrisy. 

Also,  during  the  GATT  panel  proceeding, 
the  panel  asked  just  how  widespread  restric- 
tions such  as  the  U.S.  sugar  quota  were.  The 
U.S.  quotas  were  administered  under  a  tariff 
provision  negotiated  in  a  GATT  round 
almost  40  years  ago.  We  found  many  such 
restrictions  in  others'  tariff  schedules,  in- 
cluding an  illegal  local  content  rule  on  to- 
bacco in  Australia.  In  particular,  the  Euro- 
pean Community  had  so  many  quotas  in  its 
tariff  schedule  that  we  had  a  list  several 
pages  long  after  reviewing  only  a  fraction  of 
the  E.C.  schedule. 

Why  are  you  so  quick  to  blame  America 
and  cry  mea  culpa?  Remember,  in  sugar  the 
major  price  depressant  in  the  world  is  not 
the  U.S.  quotas,  it  is  the  massive  dumping  of 
highly  subsidized  sugar  into  the  world 
market  by  the  European  Community.  The 
lesson  of  the  sugar  case  is  not  that  we  are  as 
bad  as  everyone  else;  it  is  that  an  exception 
to  our  general  practice  is  the  rule  for  most 
of  our  trading  partners.— John  C.  Kincerly. 

SiMSBURY.  CN.  May  23.  1989.m 


AMERICAS  NONEXISTENT 
NUCLEAR  CRISIS 

•  Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  pressing  concerns  facing  our 
country  today  is  the  continuing  crisis 
within  the  Department  of  Energy's 
nuclear  weapons  complex.  How  do  we 
clean  up  the  waste  resulting  from  40 
years  of  nuclear  weapons  production? 
What  effect  have  these  weapons 
plants  had  on  the  health  of  the  De- 
partment of  Energy's  workers  and  on 
the  populations  that  reside  nearby? 
Do  we  need  to  continue  production  of 
weapons-grade  plutonium?  Are  we 
facing  a  "tritium  crisis"  as  a  result  of 
the  shutdown  of  all  of  the  DOE's  pro- 
duction reactors? 

Mr.  President,  as  we  seek  answers  to 
these  enormously  complicated  ques- 
tions, it  is  essential  that  we  consider 
every  option  and  take  advantage  of 
any  and  all  expertise  that  we  come 
across.  It  is  with  this  in  mind  that  I 
am  inserting  into  the  Record  today  a 
recent  article  from  the  Washington 
Post  entitled  "America's  Non-Existent 
Nuclear  'Crisis'  "—April  16,  1989.  This 
article  is  adapted  from  a  tritium  policy 
paper  prepared  by  the  Nuclear  Con- 
trol Institute  and  signed  by  11  promi- 
nent scientists,  including  2  Nobel  lau- 
reates, with  extensive  arms  control 
and  public  policy  experience. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  read 
this  article. 

The  article  follows: 

America's  Nonexistent  Nuclear  Crisis 

New  production  of  tritium  for  U.S.  nucle- 
ar weapons  has  been  at  a  standstill  since  the 


spring  of  1988,  when  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy's reactors  at  the  Savannah  River  plant 
were  completely  shut  down  as  a  result  of 
safety  concerns. 

Since  those  reactors  are  the  sole  source  of 
supply  of  tritium  for  nuclear  weapons,  offi- 
cials of  the  Departments  of  Defense  and 
Energy  and  some  members  of  Congress  have 
stated  that  production  must  be  resumed  in 
at  least  one  Savannah  River  reactor  this 
year  or  our  national  security  will  be  endan- 
gered: they  view  a  longer  halt  as  tanta- 
mount to  "unilateral  disarmament."  This 
concern  is  based  on  tritium's  relatively  rapid 
radioactive  decay,  necessitating  its  regular 
replacement  in  warheads. 

DOE  also  has  asked  for  over  $300  million 
in  FY  1990  to  prepare  for  construction  of 
two  new  production  reactors  with  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $7.5  billion.  The  reactors,  to 
be  completed  in  10  years,  would  supply  150 
percent  of  DOE's  perceived  future  tritium 
requirements  for  nuclear  weapons.  They 
also  would  be  capable  of  producing  weapon- 
grade  Plutonium. 

It  is  our  considered  view  that  there  is  no 
critical  shortage  of  tritium  today  and  that 
claims  of  an  imminent  "crisis"  distort  the 
true  situation.  Congress  and  the  American 
people  should  not  be  stampeded  into  re- 
starting the  Savannah  River  reactors  and 
building  costly  new  reactors.  Instead,  the 
existing  tritium  supply  should  be  put  to 
more  efficient  use  to  meet  the  nation's  mili- 
tary needs  in  the  near-term  and  proposals 
for  new  production  should  be  reevaluated. 

There  are  a  number  of  important  reasons 
to  take  this  cautious  approach. 

Tritium,  because  of  its  decay  rate,  is  a 
wasting  asset:  it  makes  no  sense  to  produce 
more  than  is  now  needed  or  to  fund  facili- 
ties capable  of  producing  very  much  more 
than  will  be  needed.  Plutonium,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  long-lived  and  is  in  ample 
supply  without  new  production  to  meet  cur- 
rent weapons  requirements. 

Enough  tritium  exists  in  present  invento- 
ry to  sustain  a  fully  adequate  weapons 
stockpile,  probably  for  at  least  five  years 
without  new  production,  if  the  possible  ef- 
fects of  different  management  arrange- 
ments and  the  possible  use  of  tritium  from 
weapons  scheduled  for  retirement  or  held  in 
storage  are  taken  into  account.  Congress 
needs  to  obtain  complete  information  on 
these  options  from  the  Departments  of  De- 
fense and  Energy. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  leaders  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  have 
agreed  in  principle  that  their  nuclear  arse- 
nals are  much  too  large,  a  continuation  of 
the  present  halt  and  a  delay  in  proceeding 
with  new  production  facilities  would  allow 
time  to  ascertain  whether  the  ongoing  Stra- 
tegic Arms  Reduction  (START)  Talks  and 
other  arms  reduction  initiatives  will  result 
in  significantly  reduced  tritium  require- 
ments. 

If  prospects  for  a  START  agreement  are 
realized,  there  would  be  an  opportunity  to 
reassess  the  need  for  new  tritium  produc- 
tion capacity  and  to  take  advantage  of  sub- 
stantial reductions  in  the  size  and  cost  of 
new  facilities  if  they  are  required. 

If  it  turns  out  that  these  arms-reduction 
opportunities  will  not  be  realized,  and  a  new 
production  reactor  is  eventually  needed, 
plans  of  the  kind  currently  proposed  could 
be  reinstated.  The  delay  of  a  few  years  en- 
tailed by  this  approach  would  not  erode  the 
nuclear-deterrent  power  the  nation  now  pos- 
sesses, nor  pose  any  other  risk  to  national 
security.  It  should  be  understood  that  with 
a  stockpile  of  over  20,000  nuclear  warheads. 


any  reference  to  a  "crisis"  in  tritium  supply 
is  quite  inappropriate. 

We  believe  a  new  production  reactor  can 
be  built  in  five  years,  rather  than  10,  once 
planning  activities  are  completed.  A  great 
deal  more  is  known  now  about  reactor 
design  and  safety  than  was  known  in  the 
1950s,  and  much  time  and  money  can  be 
saved  if  construction  proceeds  efficiently 
after  thorough  planning  and  safety  and  en- 
vironmental review. 

The  nation  is  now  faced  with  strict  limita- 
tions on  federal  spending  because  of  the  im- 
perative to  cut  the  budget  deficit.  Very  large 
sums  will  be  required  to  upgrade  elements 
of  the  weapons-production  complex  to 
achieve  improvements  in  safety,  pollution 
control  and  efficiency,  as  well  as  to  proceed 
with  the  necessary  cleanup  of  environmen- 
tal pollution  resulting  from  40  years  of  past 
operation.  Monies  now  being  requested  for 
the  construction  of  new  production  capacity 
should  be  applied,  for  at  least  the  next  few 
years,  to  such  other  purposes. 

maintaining  the  arsenal 
Tritium,  a  man-made  radioactive  isotope 
of  hydrogen,  is  an  essential  element  in 
modern,  "boosted"  nuclear  warheads.  The 
fusion  of  a  few  grams  of  tritium  with  a  nat- 
urally occurring  hydrogen  isotope  called 
deuterium  provides  a  burst  of  neutrons  at 
the  crucial  moment  to  amplify  ("boost")  the 
yield  in  fission  weapons  or  in  the  fission 
triggers  of  thermonuclear  weapons.  Boosted 
warheads  thus  weigh  less,  are  more  compact 
and  efficient  and  have  lower  cost.  We  are 
heavily  dependent  on  boosting,  and  the  So- 
viets use  it  as  well. 

Because  tritium  decays  at  a  rate  of  5.5 
percent  annually  (it  has  a  half-life  of  12.5 
years),  the  tritium  "reservoirs"  of  U.S.  nu- 
clear warheads  must  be  refilled  regularly  to 
maintain  the  weapon's  explosive  yield.  The 
reser\'oirs  are  filled  initially  with  a  supply 
of  tritium  in  excess  of  what  is  needed  for 
the  weapon  to  operate  properly.  When  the 
excess  runs  down,  the  reservoir  is  ex- 
changed for  a  new  one.  The  surviving  triti- 
um in  the  old  reservoir  is  recovered,  purified 
and  recycled.  Tritium  replenishment  cycles 
vary  for  different  types  of  warheads:  It  has 
been  reported  that  weapons  currently  in  the 
stockpile  have  a  four-  to  six-year  cycle, 
whereas  the  new  generation  of  submarine- 
launched  missiles  may  be  charged  for  10 
years  or  more. 

Provided  that  the  essential  minimum 
amount  of  tritium  remains  in  the  weapon 
system,  it  will  still  produce  the  certified 
yield.  The  size  of  the  charge  determines 
only  the  length  of  time  the  weapon  may 
remain  in  the  field.  To  provide  a  six-year 
service  life  after  a  fresh  filling,  the  tritium 
loading  must  have  an  excess  of  at  least  40 
percent  over  the  minimum  amount.  An 
eight-year  service  life  requires  an  excess  of 
57  percent:  10  years  requires  approximately 
75  percent  above  the  minimum. 

A  CRISIS  mentality 

In  testimony  before  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee,  Troy  E.  Wade,  DOE 
acting  assistant  secretary  for  defense  pro- 
grams, said  it  would  be  necessary  to  restart 
one  Savannah  River  reactor  by  the  end  of 
the  year,  since  by  then  the  need  for  new 
tritium  would  become  critical.  Earlier, 
Robert  B.  Barker,  assistant  to  the  secretary 
of  defense  for  atomic  energy,  was  quoted  as 
warning  that  delaying  restart  of  the  reac- 
tors would  be  tantamount  to  "unilateral  nu- 
clear disarmament."  These  assertions  have 
led  to  expressions  of  congressional  concern. 
Yet  a  recent  internal  Pentagon  study,  re- 
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ported  in  The  Boston  Globe,  concludes  that 
there  is  an  adequate  supply  of  tritium  for  18 
months  to  two  years  with  no  alterations  in 
resupply  of  weapons  or  any  additional  pro- 
duction. 

There  are  a  number  of  straightforward 
means  that  could  be  adopted  to  stretch  out 
the  period  for  which  a  given  reserve  supply 
of  tritium  would  be  adequate.  The  most  ob- 
vious and  immediately  effective  step  would 
be  to  reconsider  existing  plans  for  tritium 
service  life.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  the 
current  schedule  calls  for  refilling  a  large 
number  of  weapons  for  a  six-year  service 
life.  According  to  Troy  Wade's  testimony, 
there  is  only  enough  tritium  on  hand  to 
continue  the  refilling  operation  for  about 
one  year.  However,  simply  by  changing  to  a 
three-year  service  life,  for  which  the  re- 
quired excess  in  the  filling  is  only  18  per- 
cent rather  than  40,  the  required  amount  of 
additional  tritium  would  be  cut  in  half  and 
the  supply  extended  from  one  year  to  two 
years.  For  weapons  with  a  service  life  longer 
than  six  years,  the  extension  of  inventory 
would  be  even  greater. 

These  options  would  entail  a  doubling  (or 
more)  of  the  work  load  at  facilities  handling 
the  refills.  But  the  increase  would  take 
effect  gradually  and  would  not  be  difficult 
to  prepare  for.  The  increased  number  of  res- 
ervoirs to  be  handled  also  would  raise  oper- 
ating costs  in  the  field.  But  this  would  be 
offset  by  the  net  savings  realized  from  de- 
ferring new  tritium  production  costs. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  potential 
sources  of  tritium  that  could  be  used  to 
avert  a  short-range  tritium  supply  problem. 
Among  these  are:  the  500  or  so  warheads  to 
be  withdrawn  under  the  INF  Treaty,  along 
with  the  Pershing  lA  missiles  to  be  retired 
from  Germany;  the  warheads  from  the  Po- 
seidon submarines  retired  since  1985,  along 
with  additional  warheads  from  the  two 
scheduled  for  retirement  in  1989  to  abide  by 
the  SALT  limits;  the  bombs  removed  from 
the  B52G  bombers  converted  to  convention- 
al missions;  some  400  enhanced  radiation 
warheads  now  in  storage  (if  their  large  triti- 
um supplies  have  been  kept  intact);  and  the 
recovery  of  tritium  from  used  heavy  water 
moderators  in  storage  at  Savannah  River. 
All  these  and  similar  sources  should  be  ex- 
ploited before  it  is  concluded  that  there  is 
any  imminent  "crisis." 

Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that  if  the 
present  halt  in  tritium  production  were  con- 
tinued for  an  extended  period,  the  weapons 
stockpile  eventually  would  have  to  be  re- 
duced at  a  rate  similar  to  the  decrease  in 
the  amount  of  tritium  on  hand— that  is,  at 
the  decay  rate  of  about  5.5  percent  a  year. 
For  about  the  first  five  years,  such  a  reduc- 
tion in  weapons  is  roughly  equivalent  to  the 
cuts  that  have  been  discussed  in  the  START 
negotiations.  Should  negotiations  continue 
beyond  START  with  the  objective  of  estab- 
lishing a  minimum  effective  nuclear  deter- 
rent, there  would  be  no  need  to  resume  new 
tritium  production  for  many  years.  In  fact, 
the  United  States  now  has  enough  tritium 
in  its  23,000  nuclear  warheads  to  support  a 
force  of  6,000  strategic  warheads  for  longer 
than  20  years  and  a  force  of  1,000  warheads 
for  some  50  years. 

But  what  if  the  START  and  other  initia- 
tives fail?  As  a  worst-case  scenario,  suppose 
that  the  United  States  were  to  refrain  from 
producing  any  tritium  for  five  years  and 
that  at  the  end  of  that  time  there  were  no 
clear  prospect  of  any  arms-control  agree- 
ment. We  might  then  decide  that  it  was  es- 
sential to  build  up  our  nuclear  arsenal. 
Would  we  then  face  a  crisis  in  tritium 
supply? 


No.  Because  even  then,  other  sources 
would  be  available.  During  the  non-produc- 
tion period,  we  presumably  would  have  pre- 
pared at  least  one  Savannah  River  reactor 
for  restart.  Operating  even  at  half  power,  it 
could  supply  enough  tritium  to  sustain  the 
arsenal  at  its  present  level  during  the  ap- 
proximately five  years  required  to  complete 
a  new  production  reactor.  In  the  unlikely 
event  that  none  of  the  remaining  Savannah 
River  reactors  can  be  restarted  safely,  there 
are  a  number  of  other  possible  sources:  The 
N  reactor  at  Hanford.  now  undergoing  ren- 
ovation; the  DOE  test  reactors  in  Idaho;  and 
even  the  expedient  of  commercial  power  re- 
actors, for  which  tritium  target  technology 
is  now  under  development.  Also,  tritium 
might  be  acquired  from  France,  Britain  or 
possibly  Canada. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  AND  REALITY 

Preparations  now  underway  for  construc- 
tion of  new  production  reactors  should  be 
deferred  to  allow  Congress  to  become  fully 
informed  about  the  country's  actual  needs 
and  to  allow  time  for  the  START  process  to 
produce  results. 

The  United  States  should  not  now  resume 
production  of  nuclear  weapon  materials 
that  are  not  needed  and  can  serve  only  to 
further  stimulate  the  arms  race.  Instead,  it 
should  move  toward  a  mutual  halt  in  the 
production  of  nuclear  materials  for  weap- 
ons. 

While  the  present  half  in  production  re- 
mains in  effect,  the  United  States  should 
consider  offering  not  to  restart  the  Savan- 
nah River  reactors  or  to  begin  construction 
of  new  production  reactors  for  a  designated 
period  of  time  to  give  the  Soviet  Union  the 
opportunity  to  reciprocate.  The  two  sides 
may  be  able  to  proceed  to  a  mutual  halt  in 
production  of  tritium  and  fissionable  mate- 
rials for  weapons  by  a  series  of  reciprocal 
steps.  A  mutual  production  halt  could  be 
monitored  by  national  technical  means  and 
on-site  inspections,  supplemented  by  inter- 
national and  bilateral  safeguards  on  civilian 
reactors.  Such  a  halt  is  possible  in  the  con- 
text of  a  START  agreement  and  agreements 
on  deep  cuts  beyond  START  accompanied 
by  verification  of  delivery  systems  and  war- 
heads destroyed  and  retained. 

The  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
should  not  let  pass  an  extraordinary  oppor- 
tunity to  achieve  a  mutual  end  to  the  pro- 
duction of  nuclear  materials  for  weapons. 
For  its  part,  the  United  States  can  exercise 
restraint  and  turn  the  present  production 
shutdown  to  advantage.  It  should  not  be 
stampeded  into  premature  resumption  of 
tritium  production  or  construction  of  new 
production  capacity.  If  we  exercise  re- 
straint, the  arms  reduction  process  can 
flourish. 

THE  AUTHORS 

The  following  scientists  have  signed  the 
tritium  policy  paper,  prepared  in  collabora- 
tion with  the  Nuclear  Control  Institute  in 
Washington,  from  which  the  above  article  is 
adapted: 

Hans  Bethe.  a  1967  Nobel  Prize  winner  in 
physics,  formerly  headed  the  theoretical- 
physics  division  at  Los  Alamos  National 
Laboratory  and  is  emeritus  professor  of 
physics  at  Princeton's  Institute  for  Ad- 
vanced Study,  has  been  a  frequent  consult- 
ant to  the  Defense  Department  and  the  U.S. 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
(ACDA). 

Herman  Feshbach,  former  chairman  of 
the  nuclear-science  advisory  committee  of 
the  National  Science  Foundation  and 
former  president  of  the  American  Physical 


Society  and  the  American  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  is  emeritus  institute  professor 
of  physics  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology. 

Val  Fitch,  a  1980  Nobel  Prize  winner  in 
physics  and  professor  of  physics  at  Prince- 
ton University,  was  a  presidential  adviser  on 
science  policy  and  arms  control  in  the  Nixon 
administration. 

Marvin  Goldberger.  former  president  of 
the  California  Institute  of  Technology  and 
now  director  of  Princeton's  Institute  for  Ad- 
vanced Study,  chaired  the  committee  on 
international  security  and  arms  control  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences. 

Kurt  Gottfried,  professor  of  physics  and 
nuclear  studies  at  Cornell,  was  an  officer  of 
the  American  Physical  Society  and  a  con- 
sultant to  the  Department  of  Energy's  high- 
energy-physics  advisory  board. 

Milton  Hoeing,  a  physicist  and  scientific 
director  of  the  Nuclear  Control  Institute, 
was  at  ACDA  during  the  Carter  administra- 
tion. 

Franklin  Long,  professor  emeritus  of 
chemistry  at  Cornell,  was  research  supervi- 
sor of  the  National  Defense  Research  Com- 
mittee from  1942  to  1945  and  assistant  direc- 
tor of  ACDA  under  President  Kennedy. 

J.  Carson  Mark,  former  leader  of  the  theo- 
retical-physics division  of  Los  Alamos  Na- 
tional Laboratory,  serves  as  a  consultant  to 
Los  Alamos  and  other  government  agencies. 

George  Rathjens,  professor  of  political 
science  at  MIT.  was  chief  scientist  in  the 
Defense  Advanced  Research  Projects 
Agency  and  in  the  Office  of  Special  Assist- 
ant to  the  President  for  Science  and  Tech- 
nology. 

Victor  Weisskopf,  former  group  leader  at 
Los  Alamos  National  Laboratory  tmd  former 
director  of  CERN  (the  European  Center  for 
Nuclear  Research),  is  emeritus  institute  pro- 
fessor of  physics  at  MIT.» 


FROM  ALL  WALKS  OF  LIFE 
•  Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  some- 
thing remarkable  happened  in  Massa- 
chusetts last  Sunday.  Nearly  18.000 
people  walked  6.2  miles  through 
Boston  and  Cambridge  to  raise  money 
for  AIDS  research,  education,  and  pre- 
vention. 

This  was  the  fourth  year  of  the 
walk,  called  From  All  Walks  of  Life 
and  that  aptly  described  the  people 
who  participated.  Black,  white,  His- 
panic, Asian-American,  gay  men  and 
lesbians,  heterosexual  men  and 
women,  medical  caregivers,  priests, 
teachers,  computer  progammers— in 
short,  people  representing  the  great 
diversity  of  our  citizens,  took  the  time 
and  trouble  to  spend  a  warm,  muggy 
Sunday  marching  through  Boston  to 
help  defeat  this  plague. 

The  AIDS  Action  Committee,  under 
the  able  guidance  of  its  executive  di- 
rector Larry  Kessler.  did  a  superb  job 
of  organizing  the  march,  which  was 
like  a  giant  block  party.  Musical 
groups  of  all  sorts,  from  chamber 
music  to  punk  rock  to  reggae  to  rap  to 
a  1940's  "girl  group"  sparked  the 
marchers  on  their  way,  and  hundreds 
of  volunteers  made  box  lunches  for  ev- 
eryone, acted  as  crossing  guards,  and 
blew  up  more  balloons  than  one  can 
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imagine.  Fifty-one  local  radio  stations 
played  "That's  What  Friends  Are  For" 
at  exactly  3:06  p.m.  and  eight  local 
companies  donated  over  95  percent  of 
the  funds  needed  to  support  the  walk, 
so  that  all  of  the  money  raised  will  go 
directly  to  AIDS  organizations. 

Mr.  President.  4  years  ago.  4.000 
people  walked  and  raised  $500,000. 
This  year.  18,000  people  raised  over 
$1,500,000. 

I  want  to  commend  all  those  who 
participated  in  this  great  celebration 
of  life  and  hope  in  the  face  of  perhaps 
the  most  deadly  epidemic  in  our  life- 
times. AIDS  has  affected  this  country 
as  a  whole,  and  each  of  us  personally, 
very  deeply  and  in  ways  we  do  not  yet 
perhaps  realize.  But  out  of  its  devasta- 
tion also  comes  the  spirit  we  saw 
Sunday  as  Massachusetts  came  togeth- 
er—truly "from  all  walks  of  life"— to 
fight  it. 

I  ask  that  an  article  from  the  Boston 
Globe  on  Monday,  June  9,  1989.  con- 
cerning this  event  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 
The  article  follows: 
From  All  Walks.  They  Fight  AIDS— 
Nearly  18.000  Join  Trek 
(By  Alexander  Reid) 
While   the  AIDS  epidemic  continues   to 
rank  as  one  of  the  nation's  most  devastating 
public  health  threats,  nearly  18.000  people 
walked  through   Boston   in   a   fund-raising 
campaign  that  raised  more  than  $1.5  mil- 
lion. 

The  event,  called  From  All  Walks  of  Life, 
lived  up  to  its  billing  as  people  from  every 
level  of  society  poured  onto  the  Boston 
Common  to  prepare  for  the  6.2-mile  trek 
through  the  city  and  parts  of  Cambridge. 

Blacks,  whites,  gays,  lesbians  and  hetero- 
sexuals walked  side-by-side,  a  testament  to 
the  vast  reach  of  the  disease  and  how  it  has 
affected  so  many  lives,  regardless  of  race, 
sexual  preference  or  economic  status.  The 
walk  was  organized  by  the  AIDS  Action 
Committee  of  Boston. 

Many  of  the  marchers  said  they  knew  at 
least  one  person,  usually  a  friend,  who  had 
the  disease  or  who  died  from  it. 

"AIDS  is  a  disease  that  threatens  every 
man  and  it  should  attract  the  attention  of 
every  man  if  it  is  ever  to  be  defeated,"  said 
Surgeon  General  C.  Everett  Koop.  who  de- 
livered an  opening  speech  to  the  throng. 

Koop,  a  Bush  administration  official  ap- 
pointed to  his  post  by  President  Reagan, 
last  month  suinounced  his  intention  to 
resign  July  13.  He  urged  his  audience  to 
"keep  going  until  this  is  all  over." 

In  the  four  years  that  the  walk  has  been 
held  it  has  become  an  institution  among 
those  involved  in  combating  AIDS.  It  is  the 
largest  AIDS-related  fund-raising  event  in 
New  England. 

The  first  walk,  held  in  1986.  drew  only 
4,000  people  and  brought  in  $500,000.  In 
each  of  the  following  years,  however,  with 
the  disease  taking  more  lives,  the  walk  has 
grown,  attracting  corporate  sponsors,  larger 
contributions  and  people  like  George 
Arthur  Jr.,  64,  an  elementary  school  teach- 
er. 

"The  spirit  here,  the  camaraderie  is  won- 
derful." Arthur  said.  "This  disease  should 
not  be  overlooked  or  ignored  by  anyone. 
The  crisis  has  not  lessened  and  the  need  for 
action  is  urgent." 


It  was  a  colorful  procession,  with  march- 
ers wearing  light  clothing  to  weather  the 
humid  conditions. 

Larry  Kessler.  director  of  the  AIDS 
Action  Committee,  estimated  that  about 
18,000  people  participated  in  the  march. 

Of  the  $1,575,000  collected,  a  portion  will 
go  to  other  community  groups  and  the  re- 
mainder will  go  toward  AIDS  education  and 
prevention  efforts  conducted  by  Kessler's 
group. 

Mayor  Flynn  and  state  Health  Commis- 
sioner Deborah  Prothrow-Stith  were  among 
the  local  officials  to  greet  the  marchers  on 
the  Boston  Common. 

Shortly  after  10  a.m.,  the  stream  of  people 
moved  peacefully  down  Commonwealth 
Avenue,  onto  Beacon  Street  to  Coolidge 
Corner  and  then  onto  Harvard  Avenue. 

The  marchers  then  came  back  to  Com- 
monwealth Avenue  before  taking  the 
Boston  University  Bridge  onto  Memorial 
Drive  along  the  Charles  River. 

They  crossed  the  river  at  the  Museum  of 
Science  and  walked  along  the  Esplanade 
until  they  reached  Liederman  Field. 

They  carried  balloons,  banners  and  plac- 
ards. Some  walked  their  dogs. 

Along  the  route  were  performance  groups 
that  provided  entertainment  ranging  from 
punk  rock,  to  jazz,  to  dance.  One  group,  the 
Dorchester  Youth  CoUaborative's  Young 
Nation,  performed  a  rap  routine  that  was 
popular. 

By  noon,  when  the  first  of  the  marchers 
reached  Liederman  Field,  AIDS  Action  vol- 
unteers awaited  them  with  box  lunches,  wa- 
termelon, beverages,  and  more  music. 

The  scene  resembled  a  mass  picnic.  It  ap- 
peared that  many  of  those  who  set  out  from 
the  Common  completed  the  trek. 

Toward  the  end,  marchers  were  asked  to 
join  hands  and  sing  a  song  titled  "That's 
What  Friends  Are  For."  It  was  broadcast 
live  by  54  radio  stations  throughout  the 
state. 

The  festive  nature  of  the  march  belied  its 
serious  mission. 

Said  Carey  Clincher.  26,  a  Boston  Univer- 
sity student,  "This  is  great.  We  are  all 
coming  together  in  a  way  that  inspires  hope 
for  the  AIDS  fight. "  Clincher  said  she 
raised  $250  for  the  march. 

Another  marcher,  Lee  Taylor,  said,  "If 
ever  there  was  a  need  to  raise  money  this  is 
it.  This  disease  does  not  play.  It's  a  death 
sentence." 

Boston  police  reported  no  incidents  relat- 
ed to  the  walk.* 


THE  GORTON/ADAMS  AMEND- 
MENT TO  S.  750  TO  EXTEND 
THE  TIME  LIMITATION  ON  A 
HYDROELECTRIC  PROJECT  IN 
WASHINGTON  STATE 

•  Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day evening  the  Senate  adopted  an 
amendment  offered  by  my  colleague. 
Senator  Gorton,  and  myself  to  S.  750. 
a  bill  to  extend  time  limitations  for 
several  hydroelectric  projects.  I  was 
unable  to  be  on  the  floor  at  that  time, 
but  I  want  to  thank  both  Senator 
Johnston,  chairman  of  the  Energy 
Committee  and  Senator  McClure,  the 
ranking  minority  member,  and  the  ma- 
jority and  minority  staffs  for  their  as- 
sistance in  working  out  this  amend- 
ment. I  also  want  to  thank  the  author 
of  the  bill,  Senator  Bumpers,  for  his 


courtesy  and  cooperation  in  accepting 
this  amendment. 

The  situation  we  are  seeking  to  ad- 
dress in  this  amendment  is  similar  to 
the  situation  that  S.  750.  as  reported 
by  the  committee,  sought  to  address; 
namely,  that  the  demand  for  electrici- 
ty anticipated  at  the  time  that  the 
Cowlitz  Falls  hydroelectric  project  was 
conceived  and  licensed  by  the  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission  did 
not  materialize  as  anticipated.  Conse- 
quently, the  licensee  for  the  project, 
the  Lewis  County  Public  Utility  Dis- 
trict, has  had  difficulty  in  completing 
marketing  and  participation  agree- 
ments within  the  deadline  set  by  the 
FERC. 

As  we  all  know,  predicting  energy  re- 
quirements years  in  advance  is  an  im- 
perfect science.  In  this  case,  the 
Northwest  Power  Planning  Council,  in 
a  letter  dated  January  27,  1989.  noti- 
fied the  State  of  Washington  that 
"Cowlitz  Falls  appears  to  be  a  cost-ef- 
fective resource."  and  that  this  project 

•  •  *  may  be  needed  to  serve  regional 
electric  loads  as  early  as  1993.  but  on 
average  the  project  would  show  more 
value  if  completed  beyond  1993."  This 
conclusion  mirrors  the  difficulty  that 
the  licensee.  Lewis  County  PUD,  has 
had  in  securing  participation  in  the 
project.  By  granting  the  FERC  au- 
thority to  extend  the  deadline  for 
commencing  construction  of  the 
project,  this  amendment  will  help 
assure  the  economic  viability  of  the 
project  and  offers  the  opportunity  to 
significantly  reduce  the  economic 
costs  of  the  project  to  Lewis  County 
ratepayers. 

The  planning  council  has  also  con- 
cluded that  this  project,  unlike  many 
hydro  projects,  could  contribute  sig- 
nificantly to  the  restoration  of  anadro- 
mous  fish  runs  in  the  Cowlitz  River 
ended  by  previously  constructed  dams 
below  this  project.  I  also  want  to  point 
out  that  the  Washington  State  De- 
partment of  Ecology  has  recently 
reached  a  settlement  with  the  licensee 
resolving  any  remaining  environmen- 
tal objections  raised  by  the  depart- 
ment. I  am  appending  a  copy  of  the 
planning  council's  letter  to  these  re- 
marks. 

The  amendment  would  simply  add 
the  Cowlitz  Falls  project  to  the  list  of 
projects  in  the  bill  for  which  FERC 
would  be  authorized  to  grant  exten- 
sions of  time.  The  amendment  also 
makes  one  technical  correction  in  the 
bill,  the  need  for  which  has  been  ac- 
knowledged by  the  committee.  This 
amendment  should  not  be  controver- 
sial, and,  in  fact,  enactment  of  the  pro- 
vision, offers  the  opportunity  for  re- 
solving the  economic  and  fish  mitiga- 
tion issues  raised  by  critics  of  the 
project. 

I  would  like  to  clarify  one  point  con- 
cerning this  amendment  and  the  bill. 
It  is  the  understanding  of  this  Senator 
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and  Senator  Gorton  that,  by  provid- 
ing the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory 
Commission  with  the  authority  to 
grant  time  extensions  for  the  Cowlitz 
Falls  project,  we  are  not  altering  or  re- 
stricting, in  any  way,  any  other  re- 
quirements that  might  apply  to  the 
Commission's  obligations  to  be  consist- 
ent with  the  Pacific  Northwest  Elec- 
tric Power  Planning  and  Conservation 
Act,  Public  Law  96-501,  or  any  other 
applicable  law. 

Again,  I  want  to  thank  the  chairman 
and  ranking  member  of  the  Energy 
Committee  and  Senator  Bumpers  for 
their  help  in  working  out  this  amend- 
ment. 

I  ask  that  the  letter  to  which  I  re- 
ferred be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  letter  follows: 

Northwest  Power 
Planning  Council, 
Portland,  OR,  January  27.  1989. 
Mr.  Rodney  G.  Sakrison, 
Hydropower  Coordinator.   Water  Resources 
Program,  State  of  Washington  Depart- 
ment of  Ecology  (PV-lll.  Olympia,  WA. 
Dear  Mr.  Sakrison:  This  letter  is  in  re- 
sponse to  your  request  for  comments  re- 
garding the  timing  and  cost-effectiveness  of 
the    proposed    Cowlitz    Palls    hydropower 
project    (FERC    project    no.    2833).    The 
Northwest    Power   Planning   Council   staff 
has  performed  an  analysis  of  the  revenue 
requirements,  cost-effectiveness  and  associ- 
ated timing  of  the  Cowlitz  Falls  project. 
The  study  assumptions  were  consistent  with 
the   Draft    1988  Supplement   to   the    1986 
Power  Plan.  Technical  and  cost  information 
for  Cowlitz  Palls  were  provided  by  Lewis 
County  PUD. 

SUMMARY 

Based  on  these  studies,  Cowlitz  Falls  ap- 
pears to  be  a  cost-effective  resource.  Of  con- 
cern, however,  is  the  potential  for  substan- 
tial rate  impacts  to  Lewis  County  ratepayers 
if  the  project  is  developed  solely  by  Lewis 
County  PUD.  These  impacts  could  be  miti- 
gated if  the  costs,  risks  and  benefits  of  the 
project  are  shared  with  other  utilities.  Al- 
though, deferral  of  completion   past   1993 
may  be  difficult  because  of  contraints  im- 
posed by  the  FERC  license,  greater  benefit 
would  accrue  if  construction  could  be  sched- 
uled to  be  consistent   with   the   need   for 
power.    Depending    on    load    growth,    the 
project  may  be  needed  to  serve  regional  load 
as  early  as  1993.  but  on  average,  the  project 
would  show  more  value  if  completed  beyond 
1993.  The  Council  is  not  prepared  to  assess 
the    environmental    acceptability    of    the 
project,  however,  the  project  could  contrib- 
ute to  restoration  of  anadromous  fish  runs 
in  the  upper  Cowlitz  basin. 
analysis 
Stand-alone  project  levelized  revenue  re- 
quirements were  calculated  to  establish  the 
position  of  Cowlitz  Falls  in  the  Councils  re- 
source portfolio.  A  base  case  was  first  run. 
using    the    Councils    standard    publically- 
owned  utility  financing  assumptions,  "real" 
dollars,  a  1988  inservice  date  and  the  cost 
components    normally    considered    by    the 
Council  in  comparing  resource  cost-effec- 
tiveness. The  base  case  levelized  revenue  re- 
quirement was  estimated  to  be  25.3  mills  per 
kilowatt-hour  (1988  dollars).  This  number  is 
consistent  with  the  new  resource  costs  ap- 
pearing in  Chapters  3  and  4  of  the  1988  Sup- 
plement to  the  1986  Power  Plan.  It  indicates 
that  the  project  is  potentially  cost-effective. 


generally  comparable  to  the  high  end  of  the 
Low  Cost  Hydro  1"  block  of  the  1988  Sup- 
plement. 

The  actual  costs  that  would  be  experi- 
enced by  Lewis  County  PUD  if  the  project 
were  to  be  developed  would  differ  somewhat 
from  the  base  case  revenue  requirements, 
for  several  reasons.  First,  the  financing  ex- 
pected for  the  project  (8.5  percent)  is  more 
favorable  than  the  Councils  standard  finan- 
cial assumptions  for  publically-owned  utili- 
ties (9.2  percent).  Second,  the  project  is  ex- 
pected to  come  into  service  in  1993.  in  lieu 
of  the  1988  inservice  date  used  in  calculat- 
ing benchmark  resource  revenue  require- 
ments. Escalation  of  project  costs  in  the  in- 
tervening years  will  raise  revenue  require- 
ments. Third.  Lewis  County  PUD  will  pay 
legal  and  bond  financing  fees,  estimated  to 
be  2.5  percent  of  borrowed  funds.  Such  fees 
have  not  normally  been  considered  by  the 
Council  in  assessing  resource  cost-effective- 
ness. Finally,  the  PUD  will  maintain  reserve 
and  working  capital  funds  totalling  approxi- 
mately $20.3  million.  Though  these  funds 
will  be  reinvested,  a  net  interest  expense  of 
about  1  percent  is  expected  to  be  incurred 
on  these  funds.  This  expense  is  also  not  nor- 
mally considered  by  the  Council  in  assessing 
resource  cost-effectiveness.  The  net  effect 
of  these  additional  factors  decreases  the  es- 
timated levelized  revenue  requirement  to 
23.9  mills  per  kilowatt-hour. 

The  previous  calculations  were  based  on 
"real"  i.e..  inflation-free  financial  assump- 
tions, as  used  in  the  Council's  power  plan. 
Real  world  ("nominal")  project  costs  will  be 
greater  because  interest  rates  include  a  fore- 
casted rate  of  inflation.  Using  assumptions 
consistent  with  the  foregoing  analysis,  the 
project  levelized  revenue  requirement  was 
calculated  using  nominal  interest,  inflation 
and  discount  rates.  The  nominal  levelized 
revenue  requirement  was  estimated  to  be 
63.4  mills  per  kilowatt-hour. 

Levelized  revenue  requirement  calcula- 
tions provide  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  de- 
veloping and  operating  a  project.  But  esti- 
mating the  cost-effectiveness  of  a  project  re- 
quires in  addition,  consideration  of  factors 
such  as  the  seasonality  of  energy  produc- 
tion, possible  displacement  of  other  existing 
resources  by  the  project,  and  the  lesser 
value  of  the  non-firm  energy  component 
(about  25  percent  of  the  average  energy 
output  of  the  project  would  be  non-firm 
energy).  Cost-effectiveness  is  expressed  as 
the  net  present  value  of  a  project  to  the 
region,  and  is  estimated  using  the  Councils 
Decision  Model.  Three  cases  were  modeled. 
The  base  case  was  simply  the  resource  port- 
folio for  the  1988  Supplement  and  did  not 
include  Cowlitz  Falls.  The  second  case  in- 
cluded Cowlitz  Falls  as  a  resource  available 
for  construction  on  a  "floating"  schedule.  A 
floating  schedule  assumes  that  the  project 
is  available  and  could  be  built,  consistent 
with  forecast  need,  at  any  time  during  the 
Councils  twenty  year  planning  period.  Com- 
parison of  this  case  with  the  base  case  yields 
an  expected  net  present  value  benefit  for 
the  project  of  $51  million,  if  the  costs  and 
the  benefits  of  the  project  accrue  to  the 
region  as  a  whole.  Note  that  this  is  the  ex- 
pected value  outcome  across  100  different 
load  scenarios.  The  value  would  tend  to  be 
less  in  lower  load  conditions  where  the 
avoided  cost  of  resources  is  lower.  The  value 
would  tend  to  increase  as  loads  increase. 

A  third  case  was  run  to  determine  what 
reduction  to  present  value  benefits  might 
result  if  the  project  were  brought  into  serv- 
ice at  its  currently  scheduled  inservice  date. 
In  this  case  the  project  was  assumed  to  be 


brought  into  service  in  1993.  consistent  with 
FERC  license  requirements,  regardless  of 
load  level  or  need.  This  case  yields  a  present 
value  benefit  of  $48  million  from  a  regional 
perspective.  The  reduction  to  present  value 
benefits  for  assuming  that  the  project  is 
brought  into  service  early,  as  required  by 
the  FERC  license,  is  only  about  $3  million. 
This  is  due  to  both  the  relatively  low  cost  of 
the  project  and  its  high  probability  of  need. 
A  second  set  of  cost-effectiveness  studies 
was  run  to  estimate  the  cost-effectiveness  of 
the  project  if  it  is  used  to  serve  the  loads  of 
Bonneville  and  its  preference  customers. 
These  studies  assume  that  Bonneville  pro- 
vides no  service  to  investor-owned  utility 
loads.  Bonneville's  surplus  is  expected  to 
last  longer  than  that  of  the  region  as  a 
whole  because  much  of  the  current  surplus 
resides  on  Bonneville's  system,  and  also  be- 
cause Bonneville's  forecasted  load  growth  is 
expected  to  be  less  than  that  of  the  region 
as  a  whole.  For  these  reasons,  the  project  is 
expected  to  be  less  cost-effective  from  the 
Bonneville  perspective  than  from  the  per- 
spective of  the  region. 

These  studies  were  performed  with  a 
newly  developed  decision  analysis  model, 
which  has  the  capability  for  cost  differenta- 
tion  between  the  major  utilities  in  the 
region.  It  is  the  only  major  planning  tool 
currently  available  in  the  region  with  this 
capability.  However,  because  it  is  new  and 
relatively  untested  model,  the  resulU  from 
these  studies  are  subject  to  refinement.  As  a 
benchmark,  this  new  model  indicates  a  re- 
gional benefit  of  $35  million,  compared  to 
the  $51  million  mentioned  earlier.  Given  the 
differences  in  model  structures  and  real- 
world  uncertainties  in  power  system  oper- 
ation, this  is  a  reasonable  result. 

A  study  with  the  new  model  assuming 
that  Cowlitz  Falls  is  built  to  serve  only  Bon- 
neville loads,  and  is  built  on  a  floating 
schedule,  results  in  a  present  value  benefit 
to  Bonneville  and  its  customers  of  about  $15 
million.  Because  Bonneville  has  less  need 
for  the  plant  than  the  region  as  a  whole, 
the  reduction  in  present  value  benefits  for  a 
forced  completion  in  1993  will  be  greater. 
This  penalty  is  estimated  to  be  on  the  order 
of  $10  million,  reducing  the  value  of  the 
plant  to  about  $5  million.  Clearly,  if  the 
project  is  acquired  to  serve  Bonneville  loads, 
it  is  important  to  try  to  time  iu  completion 
so  it  comes  into  service  when  needed. 

Because  of  uncertainties  associated  with 
future  loads,  it  is  not  possible  to  forecast  a 
specific  dale  by  which  this  project,  or  any 
other  project  will  be  needed.  The  Decision 
Model,  however,  may  be  used  to  assess  the 
probability  that  the  project  will  be  needed 
during  the  20-year  planning  period.  Figure  1 
shows  the  probability  of  need  for  Cowlitz 
Falls  if  the  project  is  used  to  serve  regional 
loads.  The  length  of  the  horizontal  bars  rep- 
resent the  cumulative  probability  of  need 
for  the  project  by  a  particular  year.  For  ex- 
ample, the  probability  the  project  would  be 
needed  by  1993  is  30  percent.  This  probabili- 
ty rises  to  more  than  50  percent  by  1995, 
and  to  98  percent  by  2008.  Because  the  prob- 
ability of  need  within  a  year  or  two  of  the 
currently  scheduled  completion  date  is  rela- 
tively high,  the  reduction  in  present  value 
benefits  for  1993  service  is  relatively  small, 
as  described  earlier. 

Figure  2  shows  the  probability  of  need  for 
Cowlitz  Falls  if  the  project  serves  Bonne- 
ville loads.  As  expected,  the  probability  that 
the  project  will  be  needed  in  any  given  year 
is  less  for  the  regional  case.  For  example, 
the  project  is  not  needed  to  serve  Bonne- 
ville's loads  until  1996  at  the  earliest.  There 
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is  a  50  percent  probability  that  the  project 
will  be  needed  tiy  2004,  and  the  probability 
that  the  project  would  be  needed  by  2008  is 
79  percent.  Because  these  anticipated  dates 
of  need  are  further  in  the  future  than  for 
the  regional  case,  a  greater  reduction  in 
present  value  benefits  is  seen  for  a  forced 
completion  in  1993.  Again,  this  emphasizes 
the  importance  of  a  floating  schedule  if  the 
project  is  used  to  serve  Bonneville's  loads. 

The  present  value  benefits,  and  probabil- 
ities of  need  estimated  for  Bonneville  acqui- 
sition are  subject  to  the  uncertainty  of  in- 
vestor-owned utility  load  placement  upon 
Bonneville.  While  no  investor  owned  utility 
has  announced  that  it  will  be  placing  long- 
term  load  on  Bonneville,  such  placement 
would  accelerate  Bonneville's  need  for  new 
resources. 

Though  the  proposed  Cowlitz  Palls 
project  appears  to  he  cost-effective  from 
iHJth  the  region's  and  Bonneville's  perspec- 
tive, the  potential  impact  of  this  project  on 
Lewis  County  PUD  rates  is  of  great  concern 
to  the  Council.  Because  of  the  large  size  of 
Cowlitz  Palls  relative  to  Lewis  County  PUD 
loads,  using  the  entire  project  to  serve  just 
the  PUD'S  loads  would  have  sul>stantial 
near-term  rate  impacts.  We  estimate  the 
first  year  cost  of  the  project  to  be  approxi- 
mately 62  mills  per  kilowatt-hours,  greatly 
in  excess  of  the  expected  cost  of  purchases 
from  Bonneville  at  that  time.  These  rate  im- 
pacts could  be  largely  mitigated  if  the 
project  were  acquired  by  Bonneville  or  if 
the  project  were  jointly  developed  in  part- 
nership with  another  regional  entity.  Por 
this  reason,  the  Council  encourages  Lewis 
County  PUD  to  pursue  Bonneville  acquisi- 
tion or  partnership  with  another  utility  to 
facilitate  cost-effective  development  of  Cow- 
litz Palls  without  unacceptable  rate  impacts 
to  the  customers  of  Lewis  County  PUD. 

Pinally,  while  Cowlitz  Palls  appears  to  be 
cost-effective  from  an  economic  prespective. 
the  Council  is  not  prepared  to  take  a  posi- 
tion regarding  the  overall  environmental  ac- 
ceptability of  the  project.  However,  it  is  im- 
portant to  note  that  the  project  is  not  pre- 
cluded from  construction  by  the  Council's 
protected  area  criteria,  and,  in  fact,  may 
contribute  to  the  restoration  of  anadromous 
fish  runs  in  the  upper  Cowlitz  basin.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  Lewis  County  PUD  agree- 
ment with  the  Washington  Department  of 
Wildlife,  the  project  will  be  designed  to  ac- 
commodate the  future  addition  of  facilities 
for  the  capture  and  collection  of  down- 
stream migrant  fish.  This  would  allow  resto- 
ration of  anadromous  fish  runs  in  the  upper 
Cowlitz  basin  via  collection  and  transport  of 
migrants  around  Cowlitz  Palls  and  down- 
stream dams  currently  blocking  such  runs. 

The  merits  of  such  a  program  will  \x  ad- 
dressed in  the  Council's  subbasin  planning 
process,  currently  underway.  In  1987  the 
Council  adopted  a  system  planning  process 
for  purposes  of  increasing  Columbia  River 
anadromous  fish  runs.  The  Council's  goal  is 
an  increase  of  2.5  million  salmon  and  steel- 
head.  In  this  process,  each  subbasin  in  the 
Columbia  River  Basin  will  be  reviewed  for 
anadromous  fish  enhancement  needs,  op- 
portunities and  constraints.  An  integrated 
plan  will  be  developed  to  coordinate  andro- 
mous  fish  enhancement  projects  regionwide. 
Though  it  is  premature  to  say  what  en- 
hancement measures  may  be  appropriate 
for  the  Cowlitz  River  system  until  the 
system  planning  process  is  complete,  the 
ability  to  use  the  Cowlitz  Palls  project  as  a 
downstream  migrant  collection  facility  may 
be  beneficial  if  the  Council  decides  to  return 
the  upper  Cowlitz  basin  to  anadromous  fish 
production. 


The  Council  greatly  appreciates  the  op- 
portunity to  submit  testimony  on  the  Cow- 
litz Palls  project.  I.  or  Ed  Sheets  of  the 
Council  staff  are  available  to  answer  ques- 
tions regarding  this  testimony. 
Yours  truly. 

Tom  Trulove. 

Chairman.m 


AWARD  TO  PEORIA,  IL 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  take  a  moment  to  recognize  the 
recent  award  bestowed  on  a  city  in  my 
home  State  of  Illinois. 

Every  year  for  the  past  40  years  the 
National  Civic  League  presents  its  All- 
America  City  Awards  to  10  communi- 
ties that  best  exemplify  what  can  be 
achieved  when  members  of  a  commu- 
nity work  together.  This  year,  Peoria, 
IL,  was  one  of  the  10  cities  receiving 
this  high  honor. 

I  am  proud  of  the  leaders  and  citi- 
zens of  Peoria  for  this  fine  achieve- 
ment. It  was  just  several  years  ago 
that  Peoria  was  in  a  deep  recession 
due  to  decline  in  local  industry. 
During  this  period  there  was  a  sense 
that  perhaps  Peoria  was  beginning  to 
follow  the  path  of  so  many  industrial 
communities  hard  hit  by  the  recession 
of  the  early  1980s.  In  1985.  however, 
with  new  leadership  and  invigoration, 
a  program  known  as  Forward  Peoria 
was  implemented. 

This  program  has  helped  to  turn  the 
tide  for  the  residents  of  Peoria  from 
its  focus  on  the  recession  to  a  new 
focus  on  a  stronger,  more  vibrant  com- 
munity. In  short,  the  leaders  and  resi- 
dents of  Peoria  have  come  together  to 
revive  the  spirit  of  their  great  city.  1 
commend  Peoria  for  this  inspiring 
turnaround  and  anticipate  its  contin- 
ued growth  in  the  years  to  come. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  long  been 
aware  of  the  high  caliber  of  the  people 
and  communities  in  Illinois  and  am 
pleased  and  proud  that  the  achieve- 
ments of  one  of  these  communities  has 
received  such  a  high  honor  from  the 
National  Civic  League.* 


PRIME  MINISTER  BENAZIR 
BHUTTO.  PAKISTAN 

•  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  congratulate  Pakistani 
Prime  Minister  Benazir  Bhutto  on  the 
policies  she  announced  in  her  address 
to  the  Joint  Session  of  Congress  on 
Wednesday.  Her  stated  dedication  to 
nonproliferation  is  vital  to  the  safety 
not  only  of  the  people  of  Pakistan,  but 
of  every  person  on  the  face  of  the 
Earth. 

The  United  States  has  had  long- 
standing concerns  over  reports  about 
Pakistan's  nuclear  development  pro- 
gram. Congress  has  stipulated  that  if 
Pakistan  develops  a  nuclear  weapons 
capability,  economic  and  military  aid 
would  be  terminated.  Prime  Minister 
Bhutto  allayed  some  of  our  fears.  She 
said,  "Speaking  for  Pakistan,  I  can  de- 


clare that  we  do  not  possess,  or  do  we 
intend  to  make,  a  nuclear  device.  That 
is  our  policy." 

Her  commitment  to  "a  regional  ap- 
proach to  the  nuclear  problem"  will 
play  an  important  role  in  keeping  the 
peace  on  the  Asian  subcontinent.  The 
safeguards,  inspections  and  verifica- 
tions which  she  said  Pakistan  is  ready 
to  accept,  are  tools  essential  to  ensur- 
ing that  the  arms  race  In  the  region 
will  not  escalate.  I  share  her  desire  to 
work  for  a  test  ban  treaty  between 
Pakistan  and  its  neighbors.  Specifical- 
ly. I  hope  that  the  goal  of  talks  be- 
tween India  and  Pakistan  on  forestall- 
ing an  arms  race  will  become  a  major 
part  of  U.S.  policy. 

For  its  part,  India's  Defense  Minis- 
ter K.C.  Pant  recently  announced  that 
India  is  considering  the  option  of  inte- 
grating missile  systems  with  the 
armed  forces.  He  said  India  has 
achieved  a  breakthrough  in  missile 
technology  with  the  May  22  launching 
of  the  intermediate  range  surface  to 
surface  missile  "Agni."  These  events 
do  not  work  to  allay  the  concerns  of 
India's  neighbors  about  India's  peace- 
ful intentions  in  the  region.  As  India 
continues  to  develop  its  missile  tech- 
nology, the  need  for  talks  and,  per- 
haps a  test  ban  treaty,  becomes  even 
greater. 

Prime  Minister  Bhutto  said,  "We  are 
prepared  for  any  negotiation  to  pre- 
vent the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons in  our  region.  We  will  not  provoke 
a  nuclear  arms  race  in  the  subconti- 
nent. "  I  congratulate  her  on  her  rein- 
teration  of  Pakistan's  nuclear  policies. 
I  encourage  countries  in  the  region  to 
develop  confidence  building  measures 
which  will  promote  stability  by  de- 
creasing the  fears  created  by  a  con- 
stant nuclear  threat.* 


AMERICA'S     UNDERUSED- 
CITIZENS 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  column  I 
wrote  tipping  my  hat  to  the  University 
of  Illinois  mens  wheelchair  basketball 
team,  new  national  champions,  and 
the  University  of  Illinois  women's 
wheelchair  team,  runners-up  for  the 
national  title. 

America's  'Underused"  Citizens 
(By  Paul  Simon) 

Just  about  everyone  in  Illinois  knows  that 
the  University  of  Illinois  men's  basketball 
team  lost  to  the  University  of  Michigan  by 
the  narrowest  of  margins  in  one  of  the  Pinal 
Pour  games  of  the  national  championship. 

Hardly  anyone  knows  about  a  victory 
scored  by  the  University  of  Illinois  that  is  in 
many  ways  more  heartening.  The  University 
of  Illinois  men's  wheelchair  basketball  team 
won  the  national  championship,  defeating 
Temple  University  of  Philadelphia. 

And  the  Illinois  women's  wheelchair  team 
lost  in  the  national  finals  to  Minnesota. 

I  am  frankly  less  interested  in  whether 
they  won  or  lost  than  the  fact  they  were 
playing. 
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It  is  a  powerful  demonstration  of  the  po- 
tential of  those  who  use  wheelchairs. 

There  was  a  day  when  people  assumed 
that  if  you  had  a  major  disability,  you  were 
destined  to  a  life  of  existence  but  not  much 
more.  That  people  who  are  blind  or  deaf  or 
who  have  other  disabilities  can  make  major 
contributions  is  a  reality  that  more  and 
more  are  gradually  understanding. 

Through  the  visibility  of  athletics,  the 
University  of  Illinois  and  other  schools  are 
demonstrating  the  capabilities  of  underused 
citizens. 

I  happened  to  see  Sen.  Bob  Dole  on  televi- 
sion the  other  day.  talking  about  people 
with  disabilities.  Bob  lost  the  use  of  his 
right  arm  during  World  War  II.  Yes,  he's 
disabled.  But.  yes,  he  also  contributes  im- 
mensely to  the  nation. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  read  the 
writings  of  Henry  Kisor,  book  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times,  but  probably  fewer 
than  1  percent  of  those  who  read  his 
column  know  that  he  is  deaf. 

Paul  Scher,  national  manager  for  rehabili- 
tation services  for  Sears  in  Chicago,  is  blind. 
Susan  Suter,  who  had  polio,  is  director  of 
the  Illinois  Department  of  Public  Aid. 

Yes,  I'm  proud  of  the  University  of  Illinois 
wheelchair  teams  and  their  coach  Brad  He- 
drick. 

But  I'm  equally  proud  of  those  unknown 
university  administrators  who  decided  to 
have  a  team,  to  make  the  campus  accessible 
for  those  in  wheelchairs  and  to  make  the 
campus  visibly  aware  that  people  with  disa- 
bilties  have  great  potential,  along  with  all 
other  people." 

I  am  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  a  biparti- 
san bill  introduced  in  the  Senate  May  9— 
the  Americans  with  Disabilities  Act— to 
guarantee  that  all  of  our  citizens  with  dis- 
abilities have  a  chance  to  use  their  poten- 
tial. I  hope  we  have  the  good  sense  to  pass  it 
quickly. 

An  underused  resource  in  the  nation  are 
all  the  people  with  disabilities— some  dis- 
abilities visible  and  some  not  visible— and  we 
will  help  the  economy  of  the  nation  if  we  do 
what  is  both  humanitarian  and  right.* 


Department  of  Commerce 
John  Michael  Farren.  of  Connecticut,  to 
be  Under  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Inter- 
national Trade. 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development 
Alfred  A.  DelliBovi.  of  New  York,  to  be 
Under  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

Executive  Office  of  the  President 
John   B.   Taylor,   of  California,   to   be   a 
member  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advis- 
ers. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  return  to  legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  executive  session  to 
consider  the  following  nominations: 

Calendar  Item  No.  166,  John  M. 
Farren,  to  be  Under  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce for  International  Trade;  Calen- 
dar Item  No.  167,  Alfred  A.  DelliBovi, 
to  be  Under  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development;  and  Calendar 
Item  No.  168,  John  B.  Taylor,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  nominees  be  confirmed  en 
bloc,  that  any  statements  appear  in 
the  Record  as  if  read,  that  the  mo- 
tions to  reconsider  be  laid  upon  the 
table  en  bloc,  that  the  President  be 
immediately  notified  of  the  Senates 
action. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations  considered  en  bloc 
and  confirmed  en  bloc  are  as  follows: 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  items  numbered  85  through 
115  en  bloc;  that  any  amendments, 
where  indicated,  be  considered  and 
agreed  to;  that  the  joint  resolutions  be 
deemed  to  have  been  read  a  third  time 
and  passed;  that  the  simple  and  con- 
current resolutions  be  considered  and 
agreed  to;  that  the  preambles,  where 
indicated,  be  agreed  to;  and  that  the 
motion  to  reconsider  the  passage  of 
these  resolutions  en  bloc  be  laid  upon 
the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MENTAL  ILLNESS  AWARENESS 
WEEK 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  55)  to 
designate  the  week  of  October  1,  1989, 
through  October  7.  1989,  as  "Mental 
Illness  Awareness  Week,"  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution  and  the  pream- 
ble are  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  55 

Whereas  mental  illness  is  a  problem  of 
grave  concern  and  consequence  in  American 
society,  widely  but  unnecessarily  feared  and 
misunderstood; 

Whereas  thirty-one  to  forty-one  million 
Americans  annually  suffer  from  clearly 
diagnosable  mental  disorders  involving  sig- 
nificant disability  with  respect  to  employ- 
ment, attendance  at  school,  or  independent 
living; 

Whereas  more  than  ten  million  Americans 
are  disabled  for  long  periods  of  time  by 
schizophrenia,  manic  depressive  disorder, 
and  major  depression: 

Whereas  between  30  and  50  percent  of  the 
homeless  suffer  serious,  chronic  forms  of 
mental  illness; 

Whereas  alcohol,  drug,  and  mental  disor- 
ders affect  between  19  percent  of  American 
adults  in  any  six-month  period; 


Whereas  mental  illness  in  at  least  twelve 
million  children  interferes  with  vital  devel- 
opmental and  maturational  processes; 

Whereas  mental  disorder-related  deaths 
are  estimated  to  be  thirty-three  thousand, 
with  suicide  accounting  for  at  least  twenty- 
nine  thousand,  although  the  real  number  is 
thought  to  be  at  least  three  times  higher: 

Whereas  our  growing  population  of  the  el- 
derly is  particularly  vulnerable  to  mental  ill- 
ness: 

Whereas  estimates  indicate  that  one  in 
ten  AIDS  patients  will  develop  dementia  or 
other  psychiatric  problems  as  the  first  sign 
of  the  disease  and  as  many  as  two-thirds  of 
AIDS  patients  will  show  neuropsychiatric 
symptoms  before  they  die: 

Whereas  mental  disorders  result  in  stag- 
gering costs  to  society,  estimated  to  be  in 
excess  of  $249,000,000,000  in  direct  treat- 
ment and  support  and  indirect  costs  to  soci- 
ety, including  lost  productivity: 

Whereas  mental  illness  is  increasingly  a 
treatable  disability  with  excellent  prospects 
for  amelioration  and  recovery  when  proper- 
ly recognized: 

Whereas  families  of  mentally  ill  persons 
and  those  persons  themselves  have  begun  to 
join  self-help  groups  seeking  to  combat  the 
unfair  stigma  of  the  diseases,  to  support 
greater  national  investment  in  research,  and 
to  advocate  an  adequate  continuum  of  care 
from  hospital  to  community: 

Whereas  in  recent  years  there  have  been 
unprecedented  major  research  develop- 
ments bringing  new  methods  and  technolo- 
gy to  the  sophisticated  and  objective  study 
of  the  functioning  of  the  brain  and  its  link- 
ages to  both  normal  and  abnormal  behavior: 
Whereas  research  in  recent  decades  has 
led  to  a  wide  array  of  new  and  more  effec- 
tive modalities  of  treatment  (both  somatic 
and  psychosocial)  for  some  of  the  most  inca- 
pacitating forms  of  mental  illness  (including 
schizophrenia,  major  affective  disorders, 
phobias,  and  phobic  disorders); 

Whereas  appropriate  treatment  of  mental 
illness  has  been  demonstrated  to  be  cost  ef- 
fective in  terms  of  restored  productivity,  re- 
duced utilization  of  other  health  services, 
and  lessened  social  dependence:  and 

Whereas  recent  and  unparalleled  growth 
in  scientific  knowledge  about  mental  illness 
has  generated  the  current  emergence  of  a 
new  threshold  of  opportunity  for  future  re- 
search advances  and  fruitful  application  to 
specific  clinical  problems:  Now.  therefore, 
belt 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  seven-day 
period  beginning  October  1.  1989.  and 
ending  October  7.  1989.  is  designated  as 
•Mental  Illness  Awareness  Week",  and  the 
President  is  authorized  and  requested  to 
issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  observe  that  week 
with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities. 


TWENTY-FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY 
OF  THE  WILDERNESS  ACT 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  67)  to 
commemorate  the  25th  anniversary  of 
the  Wilderness  Act  of  1964  which  es- 
tablished the  National  Wilderness 
Preservation  System,  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 
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The  joint  resolution  and  the  pream- 
ble are  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  67 

Whereas  1989  marks  the  twenty-fifth  an- 
niversary of  the  establishment  of  the  Na- 
tional Wilderness  Preservation  System: 

Whereas  wilderness  areas  were  created  to 
secure  for  the  American  people  the  benefits 
of  an  enduring  resource  of  wilderness: 

Whereas  Congressionally  designated  wil- 
derness is  an  area  of  undeveloped  Federal 
land  where  earth  and  nature  are  untram- 
meled  by  man.  and  where  man  is  a  visitor 
who  does  not  remain: 

Whereas  wilderness  areas  allow  us  to  pre- 
serve ecological,  geological,  scientific,  educa- 
tional, scenic,  and  historical  values: 

Whereas  wilderness  areas  provide  out- 
standing opportunities  for  solitude  and 
primitive  recreation; 

Whereas  in  1924  the  Gilda  Wilderness  in 
New  Mexico  was  the  first  administratively 
designated  wilderness  in  the  nation,  and 
became  statutory  wilderness  in  1964: 

Whereas  there  are  four  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-four units  totaling  nearly  ninety-one 
million  acres  in  forty-four  States  that  com- 
prise the  National  Wilderness  Preservation 
System  today: 

Whereas  a  wide  range  of  individuals,  orga- 
nizations, and  agencies  with  differing  per- 
spectives have  worked  with  Congress  to  pro- 
mote preservation  of  wilderness  areas: 

Whereas  the  Forest  Service,  the  National 
Park  Service,  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service, 
and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  are 
entrusted  to  protect  and  manage  our  wilder- 
ness heritage: 

Whereas  the  Wilderness  Act  passed  in 
both  houses  of  Congress  with  a  strong  sense 
of  bipartisan  support:  and 

Whereas  the  Wilderness  Act  was  signed 
into  law  on  September  3.  1964  by  President 
Lyndon  Baines  Johnson:  Now.  therefore,  be 
it 

Resolved,  by  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
week  of  Septemt>er  3  through  September  9, 
1989,  is  designated  as  "National  Wilderness 
Week".  The  President  is  authorized  and  re- 
quested to  issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  observe 
the  week  with  appropriate  activities  and 
programs. 


Whereas  there  is  known  cure  for 
Gaucher's  disetise  and  no  successful  treat- 
ment of  the  symptoms  of  the  disease: 

Whereas  the  increased  awareness  and  un- 
derstanding of  Gaucher's  disease  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States  can  aid  in  the 
development  of  a  treatment  and  cure  for 
the  disease; 

Whereas  the  National  Gaucher's  Disease 
Foundation  provides  funds  for  research  in 
the  United  States  with  respect  to  the  dis- 
ease: and 

Whereas  research  and  clinical  programs 
with  respect  to  Gaucher's  disease  should  be 
increased:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  week  be- 
ginning October  29,  1989,  is  designated  as 
"Gaucher's  Disease  Awareness  Week",  and 
the  President  is  authorized  and  requested  to 
issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  observe  such  week 
with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities. 


UMI 


GAUCHER'S  DISEASE 
AWARENESS  WEEK 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  73)  to 
designate  the  week  beginning  October 
29,  1989.  as  "Gaucher's  Disease  Aware- 
ness Week,"  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution  and  the  pream- 
ble are  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  73 

Whereas  Gaucher's  disease  is  caused  by 
the  failure  of  the  body  to  produce  an  essen- 
tial enzyme; 

Whereas  the  absence  of  such  enzyme 
causes  the  body  to  store  abnormal  quanti- 
ties of  lipids  in  the  liver  and  spleen  and  fre- 
quently has  an  adverse  effect  on  tissues  in 
the  body,  particularly  bone  tissue: 

Whereas  among  Jewish  persons. 
Gaucher's  disease  is  the  most  common  in- 
herited disorder  affecting  the  metabolism  of 
lipids,  which  are  one  of  the  principle  struc- 
tural components  of  living  cells: 


FOOD  SCIENCE  AND 
TECHNOLOGY  WEEK 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  76)  to 
designate  the  period  commencing  on 
June  21,  1989.  and  ending  on  June  28, 
1989,  as  Food  Science  and  Technolo- 
gy Week,"  was  considered,  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution  and  the  pream- 
ble are  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  76 

Whereas  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the 
food  supply  in  the  United  States  are  un- 
matched by  those  of  any  other  country: 

Whereas  nutritious  foods  are  available  at 
a  reasonable  cost,  for  consumption  both  at 
home  and  away  from  home,  throughout  the 
year: 

Whereas  food  scientists  and  technologists 
of  the  United  States,  working  in  education 
and  government,  have  been  innovative 
world  leaders  in  the  development,  preserva- 
tion, and  distribution  of  safe  and  nutritious 
foods: 

Whereas  food  science  and  technology  has 
been  taught  in  American  universities  in- 
creasingly and  intensively  for  the  past  fifty 
years: 

Whereas  there  are  more  than  fifty  univer- 
sities in  the  United  States  with  departments 
offering  programs  leading  to  B.S.,  M.S.,  and 
Ph.D.  degrees  in  food  science  and  technolo- 
gy; 

Whereas  academic  institutions  in  the 
United  States  have  trained  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  food  scientists  and  technologists, 
both  from  this  country  and  abroad; 

Whereas  food  scientists  and  technologists 
have  developed  new  technologies  in  food 
production,  and  their  counterparts  in  gov- 
ernment have  guided  the  application  of 
good  manufacturing  practices  to  assure  a 
safe  food  supply: 

Whereas  the  United  States  continues  to 
be  a  leader  in  food  technology  transfer  to 
developing  countries; 

Whereas  low  cost  and  nutritious  foods  de- 
veloped in  the  United  States  can  now  be 
found  in  virtually  every  third  world  coun- 
try; 

Whereas  the  world  has  looked  to  the 
United  States  for  innovations  in  food  prod- 
uct and  process  development;  and 

Whereas  American  universities,  and  State 
and  local  governments  are  working  together 


with  the  Federal  Government  in  research- 
ing and  developing  an  even  more  nutritious 
and  safe  food  supply  for  the  nation  and  the 
world;  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  period 
commencing  on  June  21,  1989,  and  ending 
on  June  28,  1989.  is  designated  as  "Food  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  Week  ".  and  the  Presi- 
dent is  authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a 
proclamation  calling  on  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  such  period  with 
appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities. 


NATIONAL  HOSPICE  MONTH 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  78)  to 
designate  the  month  of  November 
1989  and  1990  as  "National  Hospice 
Month,"  was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution  and  the  pream- 
ble are  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  78 

Whereas  hospice  care  has  been  demon- 
strated to  be  a  humanitarian  way  for  termi- 
nally ill  patients  to  approach  the  end  of 
their  lives  in  comfort  with  appropriate,  com- 
petent, and  compassionate  care  in  an  envi- 
ronment of  personal  individuality  and  digni- 
ty: 

Whereas  hospice  advocates  care  for  the 
patient  and  family  by  attending  to  their 
physical,  emotional,  and  spiritual  needs  and 
specifically,  the  pain  and  grief  they  experi- 
ence: 

Whereas  hospice  care  is  provided  by  an 
interdisciplinary  team  of  physicians,  nurses, 
social  workers,  pharmacists,  psychological 
and  spiritual  counselors,  and  community 
volunteers  trained  in  the  hospice  concept  of 
care; 

Whereas  hospice  is  becoming  a  full  part- 
ner in  the  Nation's  health  care  system; 

Whereas  the  enactment  of  a  permanent 
medicare  hospice  benefit  and  an  optional 
medicaid  hospice  benefit  makes  it  possible 
for  many  more  Americans  to  have  the  op- 
portunity to  elect  to  receive  hospice  care; 

Whereas  private  insurance  carriers  and 
employers  have  recognized  the  value  of  hos- 
pice care  by  the  inclusion  of  hospice  bene- 
fits in  health  care  coverage  packages:  and 

Whereas  there  remains  a  great  need  to  in- 
crease public  awareness  of  the  benefits  of 
hospice  care:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  month  of 
November  in  1989  and  1990  is  designated  as 
"National  Hospice  Month  ".  The  President  is 
requested  to  issue  a  proclamation  calling 
upon  all  government  agencies,  the  health 
care  community,  appropriate  private  organi- 
zations, and  people  of  the  United  States  to 
observe  each  of  those  months  with  appro- 
priate forums,  programs  and  activities  de- 
signed to  encourage  national  recognition  of 
and  support  for  hospice  care  as  a  humane 
response  to  the  needs  of  the  terminally  ill 
and  as  a  viable  components  of  the  health 
care  system  in  this  country. 
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NATIONAL  WEEK  OF  RECOGNI- 
TION AND  REMEMBRANCE  FOR 
THOSE  WHO  SERVED  IN  THE 
KOREAN  WAR 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  85)  to 
designate  the  week;  of  July  24  to  July 
30,  1989,  as  the  "National  Week  of 
Recognition  and  Remembrance  for 
Those  Who  Served  in  the  Korean 
War,"  was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 
The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 
The  joint  resolution  and  the  pream- 
ble are  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  85 
Whereas  on  June  25,  1950.  the  Communist 
army  of  North  Korea  invaded  and  attacked 
South  Korea,  initiating  the  Korean  war: 

Whereas  the  week  of  July  24  to  July  30, 
1989,  includes  July  27,  the  thirty-sixth  anni- 
versary of  the  cease-fire  agreement  that 
ended  the  active  combat  of  the  Korean  war; 
Whereas  the  Korean  war  was  brought  to 
an  end  primarily  through  the  efforts  of  the 
United  States  Armed  Forces: 

Whereas  for  the  first  and  only  time  in  his- 
tory a  United  Nations  command  was  cre- 
ated, with  the  United  States  as  the  execu- 
tive agent,  to  repel  this  invasion  and  pre- 
serve liberty  for  the  people  of  the  Republic 
of  Korea; 

Whereas,  in  addition  to  the  United  States 
and  Republic  of  Korea,  twenty  other 
member  nations  provided  military  contin- 
gents to  serve  under  the  United  Nations 
banner; 

Whereas  after  three  years  of  active  hostil- 
ities, the  territorial  integrity  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Korea  was  restored,  and  the  freedom 
and  independence  of  its  people  are  assured 
even  to  this  date; 

Whereas  over  five  million  seven  hunderd 
thousand  American  servicemen  and  women 
were  involved  directly  or  indirectly  in  the 
war; 

Whereas  American  casualties  during  that 
period  were  fifty-four  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  forty-six  dead,  of  which  thirty- 
three  thousand  six  hundred  and  twenty- 
nine  were  battle  deaths,  one  hundred  and 
three  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
four  were  wounded,  eight  thousand  one 
hundred  seventy-seven  listed  as  missing  or 
prisoners  of  war,  and  three  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  prisoners  of  war  are  still  unac- 
counted for; 

Whereas,  although  the  Korean  war  has 
been  known  as  America's  "Forgotten  War", 
those  who  served  have  never  forgotten,  and 
this  Nation  should  never  forget  the  sacrifice 
made  by  those  who  fought  and  died  in 
Korea  for  the  noble  and  just  cause  of  free- 
dom; 

Whereas  the  Congress  and  the  President 
of  the  United  States  have  enacted  a  law  au- 
thorizing the  establishment  of  a  Korean 
War  Veterans  Memorial  in  the  Nation's 
Capital  to  recognize  and  honor  the  service 
and  sacrifice  of  those  who  participated  in 
the  Korean  war; 

Whereas  increasing  numbers  of  Korean 
war  veterans  are  setting  aside  July  27,  the 
anniversary  date  of  the  armistice,  as  a  spe- 
cial day  to  remember  those  with  whom  they 
served  and  to  honor  those  who  made  the  su- 
preme sacrifice  in  a  war  to  preserve  the 
ideals  of  freedom  and  independence;  and 

Whereas  on  this  significant  anniversary  of 
the  cease-fire  which  started  the  longest 
military  armistice  in  modern  history,  it  is 
right  and  appropriate  to  recognize  honor. 


and  remember  the  service  and  sacrifice  of 
those  who  endured  the  rigors  of  combat  and 
the  extremes  of  a  hostile  climate  under  the 
most  trying  conditions  and  still  prevailed  to 
preserve  the  independence  of  a  free  nation: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  week  of 
July  24  to  July  30,  1989,  is  designated  as  the 
"National  Week  of  Recognition  and  Re- 
membrance for  Those  Who  Served  in  the 
Korean  War".  The  President  is  authorized 
and  requested  to  issue  a  proclamation  call- 
ing upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
observe  such  week  with  appropriate  ceremo- 
nies and  activities,  and  to  urge  the  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  United  States  and 
interested  organizations,  groups,  and  indi- 
viduals to  fly  the  American  flag  at  half  staff 
on  July  27,  1989,  in  honor  of  those  Ameri- 
cans who  died  as  a  result  of  their  service  in 
Korea. 


NATIONAL  CHECK-UP  WEEK 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  95)  to 
designate  the  week  of  September  10, 
1989,  through  September  16,  1989,  as 
■National  Check-up  Week,"  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution  and  the  pream- 
ble are  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  95 

Whereas  more  than  34,000,000  Americans 
are  hospitalized  each  year; 

Whereas  nearly  66,000,000  Americans  are 
afflicted  with  some  form  of  heart  or  blood 
vessel  disease; 

Whereas  approximately  34,000.000  Ameri- 
cans between  the  ages  24  and  74  suffer  from 
obesity; 

Whereas  more  than  60,000.000  Americans 
suffer  from  high  blood  pressure; 

Whereas  an  estimated  25  percent  of  adult 
Americans  have  elevated  blood  cholesterol 
levels; 

Whereas  annual  medical  check-ups  can 
decrease  the  number  of  hospitalizations, 
reduce  the  likelihood  of  a  serious  illness  or 
premature  death,  and  curb  escalating 
health  care  costs;  and 

Whereas  annual  medical  screening  may 
reveal  previously  undetected  high  blood 
pressure,  high  blood  cholesterol,  cancer,  and 
obesity-related  ailments:  Now,  therefore,  be 
it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  week  of 
September  10  through  September  16.  1989, 
is  designated  as  "National  Check-Up  Week". 
The  President  is  authorized  and  requested 
to  issue  a  proclamation  calling  on  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  observe  such 
week  with  appropriate  programs,  ceremo- 
nies, and  activities. 


NATIONAL  LITERACY  DAY 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  96) 
designating  July  2,  1989,  as  "National 
Literacy  Day,"  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution  and  the  pream- 
ble are  as  follows: 


S.J.  Res.  96 
Whereas  literacy  is  a  necessary  tool  for 
survival  in  our  society; 

Whereas  thirty-five  million  Americans 
today  read  at  a  level  which  is  less  than  nec- 
essary for  full  survival  needs; 

Whereas  there  are  twenty-seven  million 
adults  in  the  United  States  who  cannot 
read,  whose  resources  are  left  untapped,  and 
who  are  unable  to  offer  their  full  contribu- 
tion to  society: 

Whereas  illiteracy  is  growing  rapidly,  as 
two  million  three-hundred  thousand  per- 
sons, including  one  million  two-hundred 
thousand  legal  and  illegal  immigrants,  one 
million  high  school  dropouts,  and  one  hun- 
dred thousand  refugees,  are  added  to  the 
pool  of  illiterates  annually; 

Whereas  the  annual  cost  of  illiteracy  to 
the  United  States  in  terms  of  welfare  ex- 
penditures, crime,  prison  expenses,  lost  reve- 
nues, and  industrial  and  military  accidents 
has  been  estimated  at  $225,000,000,000; 

Whereas  the  competitiveness  of  the 
United  States  is  eroded  by  the  presence  in 
the  workplace  of  millions  of  Americans  who 
are  functionally  or  technologically  illiterate; 
Whereas  there  is  a  direct  correlation  be- 
tween the  number  of  illiterate  adults  unable 
to  perform  at  the  standard  necessary  for 
available  employment  and  the  money  allo- 
cated to  child  welfare  and  unemployment 
compensation; 

Whereas  the  percentage  of  illiterates  in 
proportion  to  population  size  is  higher  for 
blacks  and  Hispanics,  resulting  in  increased 
economic  and  social  discrimination  against 
these  minorities: 

Whereas  the  prison  population  represents 
the  single  highest  concentration  of  adult  il- 
literacy; 

Whereas  one  million  children  in  the 
United  States  between  the  ages  of  twelve 
and  seventeen  cannot  read  above  a  third 
grade  level,  13  per  centum  of  all  seventeen- 
year-olds  are  functionally  illiterate,  and  15 
per  centum  of  graduates  of  urban  high 
schools  read  at  less  than  a  sixth  grade  level; 
Whereas  85  per  centum  of  the  juveniles 
who  appear  in  criminal  court  are  functional- 
ly illiterate; 

Whereas  the  47  per  centum  illiteracy  rate 
among  black  youths  is  expected  to  increase 
to  50  per  centum  by  1990: 

Whereas  one-half  of  all  heads  of  house- 
holds cannot  read  past  the  eighth  grade 
level  and  one-third  of  all  mothers  on  wel- 
fare are  functionally  illiterate: 

Whereas  the  cycle  of  illiteracy  continues 
because  the  children  of  illiterate  parents  are 
often  illiterate  themselves  because  of  the 
lack  of  support  they  receive  from  their 
home  environment; 

Whereas  Federal,  State,  municipal,  and 
private  literacy  programs  have  only  been 
able  to  reach  5  per  centum  of  the  total  illit- 
erate population; 

Whereas  it  is  vital  to  call  attention  to  the 
problem  of  illiteracy,  to  understand  the  se- 
verity of  the  problem  and  its  detrimental  ef- 
fects on  our  society,  and  to  reach  those  who 
are  illiterate  and  unaware  of  the  fee  services 
and  help  available  to  them;  and 

Whereas  it  is  also  necessary  to  recognize 
and  thank  the  thousands  of  volunteers  who 
are  working  to  promote  literacy  and  provide 
support  to  the  millions  of  illiterates  in  need 
of  assistance:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  July  2,  1989,  is 
designated  as  "National  Literacy  Day",  and 
the  President  is  authorized  and  requested  to 
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issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  observe  such  day 
with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities. 


NATIONAL  WEEK  OP  OUTREACH 
TO  THE  RURAL  DISABLED 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  105) 
to  designate  October  7  through  Octo- 
ber 14,  1989,  as  "National  Week  of 
Outreach  to  the  Rural  Disabled,"  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  paspf'd. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution  and  the  pream- 
ble are  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  105 

Whereas  approximately  3,400,000  rural 
Americans  of  working  age  are  disabled: 

Whereas  work  disabilities  are  proportion- 
ally more  prevalent  in  rural  areas  than 
urban  areas  and  the  rural  disabled  are  more 
disadvantaged  than  their  urban  counter- 
parts: 

Whereas  insufficient  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  unique  problems  faced  by  the 
rural  disabled  in  the  United  States:  and 

Whereas  there  is  a  need  to  focus  more  at- 
tention on  the  unmet  needs  of  the  rural  dis- 
abled, to  underscore  their  potential,  and  to 
encourage  outreach  programs  by  rural  com- 
munities to  their  disabled  members:  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  October  7 
through  October  14.  1989.  is  hereby  desig- 
nated "National  Week  of  Outreach  to  the 
Rural  Disabled",  and  the  President  is  au- 
thorized and  requested  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tion calling  on  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  observe  the  week  with  appropriate 
ceremonies  and  activities. 


Resoliwd  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  October  3. 
1989.  is  designated  as  National  Teacher  Ap- 
preciation Day",  and  the  President  is  au- 
thorized and  requested  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tion calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  observe  such  day  with  appropriate 
programs,  ceremonies,  and  activities. 


NATIONAL  TEACHER 
APPRECIATION  DAY 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  108) 
designating  October  3,  1989,  as  "Na- 
tional Teacher  Appreciation  Day,"  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution  and  the  pream- 
ble are  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  108 

Whereas  education  of  the  Nation's  youth 
is  the  foundation  of  the  Nation's  future: 

Whereas  education  is  a  lifelong  process 
which  is  beneficial  to  the  individual  and 
thus  beneficial  to  the  entire  Nation: 

Whereas  teachers  deserve  credit  for  their 
invaluable  role  in  providing  education: 

Whereas  teaching  not  only  involves  tradi- 
tional areas  of  education,  but  today  also  in- 
cludes vocational  education,  continuing  edu- 
cation, and  education  for  special  needs: 

Whereas  teachers  contribute  not  only  to 
the  academic  growth  of  students,  but  also  to 
their  ethical,  social,  and  emotional  develop- 
ment: 

Whereas  a  student's  respect  for  his  or  her 
teacher  Is  essential  to  the  student's  ability 
to  learn:  and 

Whereas  the  contributions  of  teachers 
should  be  celebrated  often  in  order  to  honor 
the  role  or  teachers  in  society  and  to  affirm 
and  foster  respect  for  teachers:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 


NATIONAL  HISTORICALLY 
BLACK  COLLEGES  WEEK 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  109) 
to  designate  the  period  commencing 
September  11,  1989.  and  ending  on 
September  15.  1989.  as  'National  His- 
torically Black  Colleges  Week. '  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution  and  the  pream- 
ble are  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  109 

Whereas  there  are  107  Historically  Black 
Colleges  and  Universities  in  the  United 
States: 

Whereas  such  colleges  and  universities 
provide  the  quality  education  so  essential  to 
full  participation  in  a  complex,  highly  tech- 
nological society: 

Whereas  black  colleges  and  universities 
have  a  rich  heritage  and  have  played  a 
prominent  role  in  American  history: 

Whereas  such  institutions  have  allowed 
many  underprivileged  students  to  attain 
their  full  potential  through  higher  educa- 
tion: and 

Whereas  the  achievements  and  goals  of 
the  Historically  Black  Colleges  are  deserv- 
ing of  national  recognition:  Now.  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  period 
commencing  September  11.  1989.  and  ending 
on  September  15.  1989.  is  designated  as  "Na- 
tional Historically  Black  Colleges  Week" 
and  the  President  of  the  United  States  is 
authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation calling  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  interested  groups  to  ob- 
serve such  week  with  appropriate  ceremo- 
nies, activities,  and  programs,  thereby  dem- 
onstrating support  for  Historically  Black 
Colleges  and  Universities  in  the  United 
States. 


a  bold  campaign  in  Hungary  to  thwart  the 
•final  solution": 

Whereas  in  the  6  months  he  was  in  Buda- 
pest. Raoul  Wallenberg  managed  to.  directly 
and  indirectly,  save  the  lives  of  some  100.000 
men.  women,  and  children; 

Whereas  Raoul  Wallenberg  risked  his  own 
life  countless  times  during  his  work,  drag- 
ging Jews  from  trains  bound  for  gas  cham- 
bers, bringing  food  and  blankets  to  those  on 
death  marches,  and  unflinchingly  challeng- 
ing Nazi  authorities: 

Whereas  Raoul  Wallenberg  was  taken  into 
Soviet  "protective  custody"  on  January  13. 
1945.  in  violation  of  international  standards 
of  diplomatic  immunity: 

Whereas  Soviet  officials  originally  denied 
having  custody  of  Wallenberg,  but  subse- 
quently stated  that  a  prisoner  named  "Wal- 
lenberg" died  in  a  Soviet  prison  on  July  17. 
1947: 

Whereas  eyewitness  accounts  over  the 
years,  and  as  recently  as  December  1986.  in- 
dicate that  Raoul  Wallenberg  may  indeed 
still  be  alive  and  imprisoned  in  the  Soviet 
Union: 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  has  never  pro- 
duced a  death  certificate  or  the  remains  of 
Raoul  Wallenberg  to  prove  that  he  died; 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union,  despite  numer- 
ous attempts  by  Swedish  and  American  offi- 
cials, refuses  to  look  into  the  reports  that 
Raoul  Wallenberg  is  still  alive; 

Whereas  just  as  Raoul  Wallenberg  did  not 
forget  the  Jewish  people  when  it  seemed 
that  the  rest  of  the  world  had  forgotten, 
Raoul  Wallenberg  and  all  that  he  did  for 
the  cause  of  humanity  must  never  be  forgot- 
ten: and 

Whereas  on  October  5.  1981.  the  President 
of  the  United  States  signed  into  law  a  proc- 
lamation making  Raoul  Wallenberg  an  hon- 
orary citizen  of  the  United  States:  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  October  5. 
1989.  is  designated  as  "Raoul  Wallenberg 
Recognition  Day  ",  and  the  President  is  au- 
thorized and  requested  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tion calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  observe  such  a  day  with  appropri- 
ate ceremonies  and  activities. 


RAOUL  WALLENBERG  DAY 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  110) 
designating  October  5,  1989,  as  "Raoul 
Wallenberg  Day,"  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution  and  the  pream- 
ble are  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  110 

Whereas  in  January  1944.  the  United 
States  War  Refugee  Board  asked  Sweden  to 
send  a  representative  to  Hungary  to  orga- 
nize operations  for  the  Hungarian  Jewish 
community  which  was  marked  for  liquida- 
tion by  the  Nazis: 

Whereas  the  Swedish  representative. 
Raoul  Wallenberg,  through  a  combination 
of  what  has  been  described  as  "bluff,  hero- 
ism, and  a  contempt  for  convention"  waged 


NATIONAL  FAMILY  WEEK 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  117) 
to  designate  the  week  of  November  19. 
1989,  through  November  25,  1989,  and 
the  week  of  November  18,  1990. 
through  November  24,  1990,  as  "Na- 
tional Family  Week,"  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  117 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President 
is  hereby  authorized  and  requested  to  issue 
a  proclamation  designating  the  week  of  No- 
vember 19,  1989.  through  November  25. 
1989.  and  the  week  of  November  18.  1990. 
through  November  24.  1990.  as  'National 
Family  Week  ",  and  inviting  the  Governors 
of  the  several  States,  the  chief  officials  of 
local  governments,  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  such  week  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  and  activities. 
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GERMAN-AMERICAN  DAY 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  118) 
designating  October  6,  1989,  as 
"German- American  Day,"  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution  and  the  pream- 
ble are  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  118 

Whereas  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
unanimously  passed  joint  resolutions  desig- 
nating October  6,  1987.  and  October  6.  1988. 
as  "German-American  Day": 

Whereas  President  Ronald  W.  Reagan 
issued  proclamations  in  1987  and  1988  ac- 
knowledging "German-American  Day"  and 
held  formal  ceremonies  in  the  Rose  Garden 
and  the  Roosevelt  Room  of  the  White 
House: 

Whereas  the  work  and  contributions  to 
the  development  and  culture  of  the  United 
States  by  German-Americans,  since  the  ar- 
rival of  the  first  German  immigrants  in  the 
United  States  on  October  6.  1683.  merits  a 
tribute  to  the  achievements  of  German- 
Americans: 

Whereas  German-Americans,  as  in  the 
past,  continue  to  contribute  to  the  develop- 
ment, life,  and  culture  heritage  of  the 
United  States,  and  will  work  for  and  will 
support  the  democratic  principles  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  and  the 
freedom  of  all  people; 

Whereas  such  contributions  should  be  rec- 
ognized and  celebrated  in  1989:  and 

Whereas  German-Americans  are  interest- 
ed in  having  "German-American  Day"  es- 
tablished as  an  annual  event  on  October  6: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  October  6. 
1989,  is  designated  as  "German-American 
Day",  and  the  President  is  authorized  and 
requested  to  issue  a  proclamation  calling  on 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  observe 
such  day  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and 
activities. 


GEOGRAPHY  AWARENESS  WEEK 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  120) 
to  designate  the  period  commencing 
November  12,  1989.  and  ending  No- 
vember 18,  1989,  as  "Geography  Awar- 
ness  Week,"  was  considered  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  joint  resolution  and  the  presim- 
ble  are  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  120 

Whereas  geography  is  the  study  of  people, 
their  environments,  and  their  resources: 

Whereas  the  United  States  of  America  is  a 
truly  unique  nation  with  diverse  landscapes, 
bountiful  resources,  a  distinctive  multieth- 
nic population,  and  a  rich  cultural  heritage, 
all  of  which  contribute  to  the  status  of  the 
United  States  as  a  world  power: 

Whereas,  historically,  geography  has 
aided  Americans  in  understanding  the 
wholeness  of  their  vast  nation  and  the  great 
abundance  of  its  natural  resources: 

Whereas  geography  today  offers  perspec- 
tives and  information  in  understanding  our- 
selves, our  relationship  to  the  Earth,  and 
our  interdependence  with  other  peoples  of 
the  world: 


Whereas  statistics  illustrate  that  a  signifi- 
cant number  of  American  students  could 
not  find  the  United  States  on  a  world  map, 
could  not  identify  Alaska  and  Texas  as  the 
Nations  largest  States,  and  could  not  name 
the  New  England  States: 

Whereas,  according  to  a  recent  Gallup 
poll.  Americans  ranked  among  the  bottom 
third  on  an  international  test  of  geography 
knowledge,  and  those  age  eighteen  to 
twenty-four  came  in  last: 

Whereas  geography  has  been  offered  to 
fewer  than  one  in  ten  United  States  second- 
ary school  students  as  part  of  the  curricu- 
lum: 

Whereas  departments  of  geography  are 
being  eliminated  from  American  institutes 
of  higher  learning,  thus  endangering  the 
discipline  of  geography  in  the  United 
States: 

Whereas  traditional  geography  has  virtu- 
ally disappeared  from  the  curricula  of 
American  schools  while  still  being  taught  as 
a  basic  subject  in  other  countries,  including 
the  United  Kingdom,  Canada,  Japan,  and 
the  Soviet  Union: 

Whereas  an  ignorance  of  geography,  for- 
eign languages,  and  cultures  places  the 
United  States  at  a  disadvantage  with  other 
countries  in  matters  of  business,  politics, 
and  the  environment: 

Whereas  the  United  States  is  a  nation  of 
worldwide  involvements  and  global  influ- 
ence, the  responsibilities  of  which  demand 
an  understanding  of  the  lands,  languages, 
and  cultures  of  the  world:  and 

Whereas,  one-third  of  adult  Americans 
can  not  name  four  of  the  sixteen  NATO 
member  nations,  and  another  one-third  can 
not  name  any: 

Whereas  national  attention  must  be  fo- 
cused on  the  integral  role  that  knowledge  of 
world  geography  plays  in  preparing  citizens 
of  the  United  States  for  the  future  of  an  in- 
creasingly interdependent  and  interconnect- 
ed world:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  period 
commencing  November  12.  1989.  and  ending 
November  18,  1989,  is  designated  as  "Geog- 
raphy Awareness  Week",  and  the  President 
is  authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation calling  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  such  week  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  and  activities. 


as  the  National  Down  Syndrome  Congress, 
programs  are  being  put  in  place  to  educate 
new  parents  of  babies  with  Down  syndrome, 
to  develop  special  education  classes  within 
mainstream  programs  in  schools,  to  provide 
for  vocational  training  in  preparation  for 
entering  the  work  force,  and  to  prepare 
young  adults  with  Down  syndrome  for  inde- 
pendent living  in  the  community: 

Whereas  the  cost  of  such  services  designed 
to  help  individuals  with  Down  syndrome 
move  into  their  rightful  place  in  our  society 
is  but  a  tiny  fraction  of  the  cost  of  institu- 
tionalization: 

Whereas  only  the  improvement  in  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  those  with  Down 
syndrome,  but  also  the  advancement  in 
medical  science  is  adding  to  a  brighter  out- 
look for  individuals  bom  with  this  chromo- 
somal configuration:  and 

Whereas  public  awareness  and  acceptance 
of  the  capabilities  of  children  with  Down 
syndrome  can  greatly  facilitate  their  being 
mainstreamed  in  our  society:  Now.  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Octo- 
ber 1989  and  1990  are  designated  as  "Na- 
tional Down  Syndrome  Month"  and  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  is  au- 
thorized and  requested  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tion calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  observe  the  designated  month 
with  appropriate  programs,  ceremonies,  and 
activities. 


NATIONAL  DOWNS  SYNDROME 
MONTH 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  122) 
to  designate  October  1989  and  1990  as 
"National  Down's  Syndrome  Month," 
was  considered,  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution  and  the  pream- 
ble are  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  122 

Whereas  the  past  two  decades  have 
brought  a  greater  and  more  enlightened  at- 
titude in  the  care  and  training  of  the  devel- 
opmentally  disabled: 

Whereas  one  such  condition  which  has 
undergone  considerable  reevaluation  is  that 
of  Down  syndrome— a  condition  which,  just 
a  short  time  ago.  was  often  stigmatized  as  a 
mentally  retarded  condition  which  relegated 
its  victims  to  lives  of  passivity  in  institutions 
and  back  rooms: 

Whereas  through  the  efforts  of  concerned 
physicians,  teachers  and  parent  groups  such 


NATIONAL  QUALITY  MONTH 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  124) 
to  designate  October  as  "National 
Quality  Month,"  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution  and  the  pream- 
ble are  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  124 

Whereas  the  design  and  manufacture  of 
quality  commercial  products  and  goods  and 
the  provision  of  services  of  the  highest  qual- 
ity are  fundamental  to  the  success  of  the 
United  States  in  the  world  marketplace,  to 
the  improvement  of  the  standard  of  living 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
the  security  of  the  United  States. 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  been  a 
world  leader  in  producing  quality  goods  and 
services  and  the  leadership  has  resulted  in  a 
worldwide  market  for  the  products  of  the 
United  States: 

Whereas  in  recent  years,  the  leadership  of 
the  United  States  in  producing  quality 
goods  has  been  challenged  by  foreign  com- 
petition and  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  pro- 
ductivity of  the  United  States  is  currently 
less  than  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  produc- 
tivity of  some  of  the  competitors  of  the 
United  States: 

Whereas  a  commitment  to  continuous 
quality  improvement,  using  recognized  qual- 
ity principles  and  practices  has  been  demon- 
strated to  be  the  most  effective  way  to 
regain  and  solidify  economic  leadership  in 
the  world  marketplace: 

Whereas  over  the  past  5  years,  virtually 
every  segment  of  business  and  industry  in 
the  United  States  and  many  units  of  govern- 
ment have  adopted  quality  management 
principles  and  experienced  resulting  dra- 
matic improvements  in  productivity: 
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Whereas  the  Federal  Government  pro- 
motes quality  through  such  programs  as  the 
Malcolm  Baldridge  National  Quality  Award 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  the  Feder- 
al Quality  Institute,  the  President's  Council 
on  Management  Improvement,  the  Produc- 
tivity Improvement  Plan  of  the  Department 
of  Defense,  and  the  NASA  Excellence 
Award  for  Quality  and  Productivity; 

Whereas  regional  quality  movements  have 
promoted  quality  management  philosophy 
and  quality  management  principles  and 
have  begun  to  develop  a  sense  of  quality 
consciousness  within  particular  regions  of 
the  Nation: 

Whereas  cognizance  of  quality,  like  cogni- 
zance of  safety,  is  tm  attitude  that  once  in- 
stilled in  individuals  becomes  ingrained: 

Whereas  implementation  of  quality  princi- 
ples in  manufacturing  and  ser%'ice  oper- 
ations Increases  productivity  through  em- 
phasis on  waste  reduction,  defect  preven- 
tion, and  improved  reliability  of  products 
and  services: 

Whereas  the  American  Society  for  Qual- 
ity Control  has  been  a  leader  in  the  develop- 
ment, promotion,  and  application  of  quality 
and  quality-related  technology  since  1946: 

Whereas  the  American  Society  for  Qual- 
ity Control,  together  with  other  national 
professional  organizations,  business,  indus- 
try, government,  and  academia,  is  sponsor- 
ing activities  to  observe  National  Quality 
Month  to  promote  awareness  of  the  need 
for  quality  in  production  and  services 
throughout  the  United  States:  and 

Whereas  the  theme  of  National  Quality 
Month  will  be  ■Quality  First,"  to  emphasize 
that  quality  is  an  integral  part  of  the  proc- 
esses that  create  goods  and  services:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  October  is  des- 
ignated as  "National  Quality  Month",  and 
the  President  of  the  United  States  is  au- 
thorized and  requested  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tion calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  ol>serve  the  month  with  appropri- 
ate ceremonies  and  activities. 


danger  at  sea.  maintaining  aids  to  naviga- 
tion, and  regulating  the  safety  of  vessels: 

Whereas  the  Coast  Guard,  despite  its 
small  size,  has  served  the  Nation  in  these 
and  in  many  other  areas  with  efficiency  and 
gallantry; 

Whereas  the  Coast  Guards  present-day 
battle  against  the  importation  of  drugs  by 
sea  reminds  us  of  the  origins  of  the  Coast 
Guard  with  those  first  10  cutters  200  years 
ago.  and  of  the  other  essential  services  per- 
formed by  the  Coast  Guard;  and 

Whereas  the  bicentennial  of  the  Coast 
Guard  will  be  commemorated  during  the 
period  beginning  August  4.  1989.  and  ending 
August  4.  1990:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  hereby  gives  recogni- 
tion to  the  two  centuries  of  service  by  the 
United  States  Coast  Guard  and  authorizes 
and  requests  the  President  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation calling  upon  the  people  of  the 
Nation  to  share  in  the  pride  and  satisfaction 
enjoyed  by  the  dedicated  and  committed 
members  of  the  United  States  Coast  Guard 
during  the  commemoration  of  this  bicenten- 
nial. 


BICENTENNIAL  OF  THE  U.S. 
COAST  GUARD 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  126) 
commemorating  the  bicentennial  of 
the  U.S.  Coast  Guard,  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution  and  the  pream- 
ble are  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  126 

Whereas  Augiist  4.  1990.  marks  the  200th 
anniversary  of  the  Act  of  August  4.  1790.  by 
which  Congress  authorized  10  revenue  cut- 
ters requested  by  Alexander  Hamilton  for 
the  purpose  of  interdicting  violators  of  the 
customs  laws: 

Whereas  the  seagoing  service  which  began 
with  those  first  10  cutters  lives  on  in  the 
form  of  the  service  now  known  as  the 
"United  States  Coast  Guard": 

Whereas  the  Coast  Guard  has  served  this 
Nation  well,  in  war  and  peace,  in  both  the 
defense  of  this  Nation  against  foreign  en- 
emies and  against  the  use  of  the  sea  for 
crimes  against  the  Nation; 

Whereas  the  Coast  Guard  has  also  served 
this  Nation  well  in  protecting  against  the 
perils   of    the   sea,    by    rescuing    those    in 


sociation  of  State  Councils  on  Vocational 
Education,  and  the  American  Vocational  As- 
sociation have  joined  efforts  to  give  added 
definition  to  vocational-technical  education: 

Whereas  the  planned  theme  for  Vocation- 
al-Technical Education  Week  is  "Vocation- 
al-Technical Education:  It  Works":  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  February  11 
through  February  17,  1990,  is  designated  as 
•Vocational-Technical  Education  Week", 
and  the  President  is  authorized  and  request- 
ed to  issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  observe  such 
period  with  appropriate  programs,  ceremo- 
nies and  activities. 


VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION  WEEK 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  130) 
designating  February  11  through  Feb- 
ruary 17,  1990,  as  "Vocational-Techni- 
cal Education  Week, "  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution  and  the  pream- 
ble are  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  130 

Whereas  vocational-technical  education 
prepares  the  Nation's  work  force  by  provid- 
ing students  with  basic  academic  and  occu- 
pational skills; 

Whereas  vocational-technical  education 
stresses  the  importance  of  positive  work  at- 
titudes and  values: 

Whereas  vocational-technical  education 
builds  the  leadership  skills  of  students  by 
encouraging  them  to  participate  in  student 
organizations: 

Whereas  vocational-technical  education 
stimulates  the  growth  and  vitality  of  the 
Nation's  businesses  and  industries  by  pre- 
paring workers  for  the  majority  of  occupa- 
tions forecasted  to  experience  the  largest 
and  fastest  growth  in  the  next  decade: 

Whereas  vocational-technical  education 
encourages  entrepreneurship  among  stu- 
dents through  units  of  study  and  courses  de- 
signed to  prepare  them  to  start  and  manage 
their  own  businesses; 

Whereas  a  strong  vocational-technical 
education  program  planned  and  carried  out 
by  trained  vocational-technical  educators  is 
vital  to  the  future  economic  development  of 
the  Nation  and  to  the  well-being  of  its  citi- 
zens; 

Whereas  the  Future  Business  Leaders  of 
America,  the  Future  Homemakers  of  Amer- 
ica and  Home  Economics  Related  Occupa- 
tions, the  Future  Farmers  of  America,  the 
Distributive  Education  Clubs  of  America, 
the  Vocational  Industrial  Clubs  of  America, 
the  American  Industrial  Arts  Student  Asso- 
ciation, the  National  Association  of  Trade 
and  Technical  Schools,  the  Health  Occupa- 
tion Students  of  America,  the  National  As- 


NATIONAL  DOMESTIC  VIOLENCE 
AWARENESS  MONTH 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  133) 
designating  October  1989  as  'National 
Domestic  Violence  Awareness  Month," 
was  considered,  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution  and  the  pream- 
ble are  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  133 

Whereas  it  is  estimated  that  a  woman  is 
battered  every  fifteen  seconds  in  America; 

Whereas  domestic  violence  is  the  single 
largest  cause  of  injury  to  women  in  the 
United  States,  affecting  three  million  to 
four  million  women: 

Whereas  urban  and  rural  women  of  all 
racial,  social,  religious,  ethnic,  and  economic 
groups,  and  of  all  ages,  physical  abilities, 
and  lifestyles  are  affected  by  domestic  vio- 
lence: 

Whereas  30  per  centum  of  female  homi- 
cide victims  in  1986  were  killed  by  their  hus- 
bands or  boyfriends: 

Whereas  one-third  of  the  domestic  vio- 
lence incidents  involve  felonies,  specifically, 
rape,  robbery,  and  aggravated  assault: 

Whereas  in  50  per  centum  of  families 
where  the  wife  is  being  abused,  the  children 
of  that  family  are  also  abused: 

Whereas  some  individuals  in  our  law  en- 
forcement and  judicial  systems  continue  to 
think  of  spousal  abuse  as  a  "private"  matter 
and  are  hesitant  to  intervene  and  treat  do- 
mestic assault  as  a  crime; 

Whereas  in  1986,  over  three  hundred  and 
eleven  thousand  women,  plus  their  children, 
were  provided  emergency  shelter  in  domes- 
tic violence  shelters  and  safehomes  and  the 
number  of  women  and  children  that  were 
sheltered  by  domestic  violence  programs  in- 
creased by  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  be- 
tween 1983  and  1986: 

Whereas  for  every  one  woman  sheltered 
nationwide,  two  women  in  need  of  shelter 
may  be  turned  away  due  to  a  lack  of  shelter 
space: 

Whereas  the  nationwide  efforts  to  help 
the  victims  of  domestic  violence  need  to  be 
coordinated: 

Whereas  there  is  a  need  to  increase  the 
public  awareness  and  understanding  of  do- 
mestic violence  and  the  needs  of  battered 
women  and  their  children:  and 

Whereas  the  dedication  and  successes  of 
those  working  to  end  domestic  violence  and 
the  strength  of  the  survivors  of  domestic  vi- 
olence should  be  recognized:  Now,  therefore, 
be  it 
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Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  October  1989  is 
designated  as  ■'National  Domestic  Violence 
Awareness  Month".  The  President  is  au- 
thorized and  requested  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tion calling  on  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  observe  this  month  by  becoming 
more  aware  of  the  tragedy  of  domestic  vio- 
lence, supporting  those  who  are  working  to 
end  domestic  violence,  and  participating  in 
other  appropriate  efforts. 


NATIONAL  NEIGHBORHOOD 
CRIME  WATCH  DAY 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  136) 
designating  August  8,  1989.  as  "Nation- 
al Neighborhood  Crime  Watch  Day," 
was  considered,  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution  and  the  pream- 
ble are  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  136 

Whereas  neighborhood  crime  is  of  con- 
tinuing concern  to  the  American  people; 

Whereas  the  fight  against  neighborhood 
crime  requires  people  to  work  together  in 
cooperation  with  law  enforcement  officials: 

Whereas  neighborhood  crime  watch  orga- 
nizations are  effective  at  promoting  aware- 
ness about,  and  the  participation  of  volun- 
teers in,  crime  prevention  activities  at  the 
local  level: 

Whereas  neighborhood  crime  watch 
groups  can  contribute  to  the  Nation's  war 
on  drugs  by  helping  to  prevent  their  com- 
munities from  becoming  markets  for  drug 
dealers: 

Whereas  citizens  across  America  will  soon 
take  part  in  a  "National  Night  Out",  a 
unique  crime  prevention  event  which  will 
demonstrate  the  importance  and  effective- 
ness of  community  participation  in  crime 
prevention  efforts  by  having  people  spend 
the  period  from  8  to  10  o'clock  post-meridi- 
an on  August  8.  1989,  with  their  neighbors 
in  front  of  their  homes:  Now.  therefore,  be 
it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  August  8.  1989. 
is  designated  as  "National  Neighborhood 
Crime  Watch  Day",  and  the  President  is  au- 
thorized and  requested  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tion calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  observe  such  day  with  appropriate 
programs,  ceremonies,  and  activities. 


and  protection  to  citizens  in  all  sectors  of  so- 
ciety; 

Whereas  law  enforcement  training  is  a 
critical  component  of  national  efforts  to 
protect  the  citizens  of  this  Nation  from  vio- 
lent crime,  to  combat  the  malignancy  of  il- 
licit drugs,  and  to  apprehend  criminals  who 
commit  personal,  property,  and  business 
crimes; 

Whereas  law  enforcement  training  serves 
the  hard  working  and  law  abiding  citizens  of 
this  Nation; 

Whereas  it  is  essential  that  the  citizens  of 
this  Nation  be  able  to  enjoy  an  inherent 
right  of  freedom  from  fear  and  learn  of  the 
significant  contributions  that  law  enforce- 
ment trainers  have  made  to  assure  such 
right; 

Whereas  it  is  vital  to  build  and  maintain  a 
highly  trained  and  motivated  law  enforce- 
ment work  force  that  is  educated  and 
trained  in  the  skills  of  law  enforcement  and 
sciences  related  to  law  enforcement  in  order 
to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  that 
law  enforcement  provides; 

Whereas  it  is  in  the  national  interest  to 
stimulate  and  encourage  the  youth  of  this 
Nation  to  understand  the  significance  of  law 
enforcement  training  to  the  law  enforce- 
ment profession  and  to  the  safety  and  secu- 
rity of  all  citizens: 

Whereas  it  is  in  the  national  interest  to 
encourage  the  youth  of  this  Nation  to  ap- 
preciate the  intellectual  fascination  of  law 
enforcement  training;  and 

Wheresis  it  is  in  the  national  interest  to 
make  the  youth  of  this  Nation  aware  of 
career  options  available  in  law  enforcement 
and  disciplines  related  to  law  enforcement: 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  January  7. 
1990,  is  designated  as  "NationaL  Law  En- 
forcement Training  Week  ",  and  the  Presi- 
dent is  authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a 
proclamation  calling  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  such  week  with  ap- 
propriate exhibits,  ceremonies,  and  activi- 
ties, including  programs  designed  to  height- 
en the  awareness  of  all  citizens,  particularly 
the  youth  of  this  Nation,  of  the  importance 
of  law  enforcement  training  and  related  dis- 
ciplines. 


NATIONAL  LAW  ENFORCEMENT 
TRAINING  WEEK 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  137) 
designating  January  7,  1990,  through 
January  13,  1990,  as  "National  Law 
Enforcement  Training  Week,"  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution  and  the  pream- 
ble are  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  137 

Whereas  law  enforcement  training  and 
sciences  related  to  law  enforcement  are  crit- 
ical to  the  immediate  and  long-term  safety 
and  well-being  of  this  Nation  because  law 
enforcement   professionals   provide   service 


WORLD  POOD  DAY 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  138) 
designating  October  16,  1989,  and  Oc- 
tober 16,  1990,  as  "World  Food  Day," 
was  considered,  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution  and  the  pream- 
ble are  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  138 

Whereas  hunger  and  malnutrition  remain 
daily  facts  of  life  for  hundreds  of  millions  of 
people  throughout  the  world: 

Whereas  the  children  of  the  world  suffer 
the  most  serious  effects  of  hunger  and  mal- 
nutrition, with  millioiis  of  children  dying 
each  year  from  hunger-related  illness  and 
disease,  and  many  others  suffering  perma- 
nent physical  or  mental  impairment  because 
of  vitamin  or  protein  deficiencies: 

Whereas  the  United  States  and  the  people 
of  the  United  States  have  a  long  tradition  of 
demonstrating  humanitarian  concern  for 
the  hungry  and  malnourished  people  of  the 
world: 


Whereas  there  is  growing  concern  in  the 
United  States  and  around  the  world  for  en- 
vironmental protection  and  the  dangers 
posed  to  future  food  security  from  misuse 
and  overuse  of  precious  natural  resources  of 
land,  air,  and  water  and  the  subsequent  deg- 
radation of  the  biosphere; 

Whereas  efforts  to  resolve  the  world 
hunger  problem  are  critical  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  world  peace  and.  therefore,  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States; 

Whereas  the  Congress  is  particularly  con- 
cerned with  the  continuing  food  problems 
of  Africa  and  is  supportive  of  the  efforts 
being  made  there  to  reform  and  rationalize 
agricultural  policies  to  better  meet  the  food 
needs  of  Africans; 

Whereas  the  United  States,  as  the  largest 
producer  and  trader  of  food  in  the  world, 
has  a  key  role  to  play  in  assisting  countries 
and  people  to  improve  their  ability  to  feed 
themselves; 

Whereas,  although  progress  has  been 
made  in  reducing  the  incidence  of  hunger 
and  malnutrition  in  the  United  Slates,  cer- 
tain groups,  notably  Native  Americans,  mi- 
grant workers,  the  elderly,  and  children, 
remain  vulnerable  to  malnutrition  and  re- 
lated diseases; 

Whereas  the  Congress  is  acutely  aware  of 
the  paradox  of  enormous  surplus  produc- 
tion capacity  in  the  United  States  despite 
the  desperate  need  for  food  by  people 
throughout  the  world; 

Whereas  the  United  States  and  other 
countries  should  develop  and  continually 
evaluate  national  policies  concerning  food, 
farmland,  and  nutrition  to  achieve  the  well- 
being  and  protection  of  all  people  and  par- 
ticularly those  most  vulnerable  to  malnutri- 
tion and  related  diseases; 

Whereas  improved  agricultural  policies, 
including  farmer  incentives,  are  necessary  in 
many  developing  countries  to  increase  food 
production  and  economic  growth; 

Whereas  private  enterprise  and  the  prima 
cy  of  the  independent  family  farmer  have 
been  basic  to  the  development  of  an  agricul- 
tural economy  in  the  United  States  and 
have  made  the  United  States  capable  of 
meeting  the  food  needs  of  most  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States; 

Whereas  increasing  farm  foreclosures 
threaten  to  destroy  the  independent  family 
farmer  and  weaken  the  agricultural  econo- 
my in  the  United  States; 

Whereas  conservation  of  natural  resources 
is  necessary  for  the  United  States  to  remain 
the  largest  producer  of  food  in  the  world 
and  to  continue  to  aid  hungry  and  malnour- 
ished people  of  the  world; 

Whereas  participation  by  private  volun- 
tary organizations  and  businesses,  working 
with  national  governments  and  the  interna- 
tional community,  is  essential  in  the  search 
for  ways  to  increase  food  production  in  de- 
veloping countries  and  improve  food  distri- 
bution to  hungry  and  malnourished  people; 
Whereas  the  member  nations  of  the  Pood 
and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United 
Nations  unanimously  designated  October  16 
of  each  year  as  World  Food  Day  because  of 
the  need  to  increase  public  awareness  of 
world  hunger  problems; 

Whereas  past  observances  of  World  Pood 
Day  have  been  supported  by  proclamations 
by  the  Congress,  the  President,  the  50 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  territo- 
ries and  possessions  of  the  United  States, 
and  by  programs  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, other  Federal  departmenU  and 
agencies,  and  the  governments  and  peoples 
of  more  than  140  other  nations; 
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Whereas  more  than  400  private  voluntary 
organizations  and  thousands  of  community 
leaders  are  participating  in  the  planning  of 
World  Food  Day  observances  in  1989,  and  a 
growing  number  of  these  organizations  and 
leaders  are  using  such  day  as  a  focal  point 
for  year-round  programs:  and 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  United  States 
can  express  their  concern  for  the  plight  of 
hungry  and  malnourished  people  through- 
out the  world  by  fasting  and  donating  food 
and  money  for  such  people:  Now.  therefore, 
belt 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  October  16, 
1989,  and  October  16,  1990.  are  designated 
as  "World  Pood  Day",  and  the  President  is 
authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation calling  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  World  Food  Day 
with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities, 
including  worship  services,  fasting,  educa- 
tion endeavors,  and  the  establishment  of 
year-round  food  and  health  programs  and 
policies. 


"Lyme  Disease  Awareness  Week",  and  the 
President  is  authorized  and  requested  to 
issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  observe  such  weeli 
with  appropriate  programs,  ceremonies,  and 
activities. 


LYME  DISEASE  AWARENESS 
WEEK 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  142) 
designating  the  week  beginning  July 
23.  1989,  as  "Lyme  Disease  Awareness 
Week."  was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution  and  the  pream- 
ble are  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  142 

Whereas  Lyme  disease  is  spread  by  the 
tick  species  Ixodes  Dammini  by  means  of 
the  bacterium  Burrelia  Burgdorferi: 

Whereas  these  ticks  are  no  larger  than 
the  head  of  a  pin: 

Whereas  these  ticks  can  be  carried  by  do- 
mestic animals  such  as  cats.  dogs,  and 
horses: 

Whereas  these  ticks  can  be  transferred 
from  domestic  animals  to  humans: 

Whereas  Lyme  disease  was  first  diagnosed 
in  southeastern  Connecticut  and  has  spread 
to  forty-three  States: 

Whereas  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control 
has  reported  fourteen  thousand  cases  of 
Lyme  disease  since  1982: 

Whereas  Lyme  disease  is  easily  treated  in 
its  early  stages  by  an  oral  vaccine  adminis- 
tered by  a  physician  (penicillin  and  erythro- 
mycin for  young  children  and  tetracycline 
for  person  allergic  to  penicillin): 

Whereas  the  early  symptoms  of  Lyme  dis- 
ease are  a  rash,  mild  headaches,  a  slight 
fever,  and  swollen  glands: 

Whereas  Lyme  disease  often  mocks  rheu- 
matoid arthritis  and  heart  disease: 

Whereas  if  left  untreated.  Lyme  disease 
can  cause  severe  depression,  brain  disorders, 
and  even  death: 

Whereas  the  best  cure  for  Lyme  disease  is 
prevention: 

Whereas  prevention  of  Lyme  disease  de- 
pends upon  public  awareness:  and 

Whereas  education  is  essential  to  making 
the  general  public  and  health  care  profes- 
sionals more  knowledgeable  of  Lyme  disease 
and  its  debilitating  side  effects:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  week  be- 
ginning   July    23,    1989.    is    designated    as 


AND 
AWARE- 


NATIONAL  DRUNK 

DRUGGED      DRIVING 
NESS  WEEK 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  143) 
to  designate  the  week  of  December  10, 
1989.  through  December  16.  1989,  as 
"National  Drunk  and  Drugged  Driving 
Awareness  Week,"  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution  and  the  pream- 
ble are  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  143 

Whereas,  traffic  accidents  cause  more  vio- 
lent deaths  in  the  United  States  than  any 
other  cause,  approximately  46,000  in  1986: 

Whereas  traffic  accidents  cause  thousands 
of  serious  injuries  in  the  United  States  each 
year: 

Whereas  close  to  50  per  centum  of  all  driv- 
ers killed  in  single  vehicle  collisions  and 
over  38.7  per  centum  of  all  drivers  fatally  in- 
jured in  1986  had  blood  alcohol  concentra- 
tons  above  the  legal  limit  of  .10: 

Whereas  the  United  States  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral has  reported  that  life  expectancy  has 
risen  for  every  age  group  over  the  past  75 
years  except  for  Americans  15  to  24  years 
old,  whose  death  rate,  the  leading  cause  of 
which  is  drunk  driving,  is  higher  now  than 
it  was  20  years  ago: 

Whereas  the  total  societal  cost  of  drunk 
driving  has  been  estimated  at  more  than 
$26,000,000,000  per  year,  which  does  not  in- 
clude the  human  suffering  that  can  never 
be  measured: 

Whereas  there  are  increasing  reports  of 
driving  after  drug  use  and  accidents  involv- 
ing drivers  who  have  used  marijuana  or 
other  illegal  drugs: 

Whereas  driving  after  the  use  of  thera- 
peutic drugs,  either  alone  or  in  combination 
with  alcohol,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  phy- 
sician, pharmacist,  or  manufacturer,  may 
create  a  safety  hazard  on  the  roads: 

Whereas  more  research  is  needed  on  the 
effect  of  drugs  either  alone  or  in  combina- 
tion with  alcohol,  on  driving  ability  and  the 
incidence  of  traffic  accidents: 

Whereas  an  increased  public  awareness  of 
the  gravity  of  the  problem  of  drugged  driv- 
ing may  warn  drug  users  to  refrain  from 
driving  and  may  stimulate  interest  in  in- 
creasing necessary  research  on  the  effect  of 
drugs  on  driving  ability  and  the  incidence  of 
traffic  accidents: 

Whereas  the  public,  particularly  through 
the  work  of  citizens  groups,  is  demanding  a 
solution  to  the  problem  of  drunk  and 
drugged  driving: 

Whereas  the  Presidential  Commission  on 
Drunk  Driving,  appointed  to  heighten 
public  awareness  and  stimulate  the  pursuit 
of  solutions,  provided  vital  recommenda- 
tions for  remedies  for  the  problem  of  drunk 
driving: 

Whereas  the  National  Commission 
Against  Drunk  Driving  was  established  to 
assist  State  and  local  governments  and  the 
private  sector  to  implement  these  recom- 
mendations: 

Whereas  most  States  have  appointed  task 
forces   to   examine   existing   drunk   driving 


programs  and  make  recommendations  for  a 
renewed,  comprehensive  approach,  and  in 
many  cases,  their  recommendations  are 
leading  to  enactment  of  new  laws,  along 
with  strict  enforcement: 

Whereas  the  best  defense  against  the 
drunk  or  drugged  driver  is  the  use  of  safety 
belts  and  consistent  safety  belt  usage  by  all 
drivers  and  passengers  would  save  as  many 
as  10,000  lives  each  year: 

Whereas  an  increase  in  the  public  aware- 
ness of  the  problem  of  drunk  and  drugged 
driving  may  contribute  to  a  change  in  soci- 
ety's attitude  toward  the  drunk  or  drugged 
driver  and  help  sustain  current  efforts  to 
develop  comprehensive  solutions  at  the 
State  and  local  levels: 

Whereas  the  Christmas  and  New  Year 
holiday  period,  with  more  drunk  drivers  on 
the  roads  and  an  increased  number  of  social 
functions,  is  a  particularly  appropriate  time 
to  focus  national  attention  on  this  critical 
problem: 

Whereas  designation  of  National  Drunk 
and  Drugged  Driving  Awareness  Week  in 
each  of  the  last  7  years  stimulated  many  ac- 
tivities and  programs  by  groups  in  both  the 
private  and  public  sectors  aimed  at  curbing 
drunk  and  drugged  driving  in  the  high-risk 
Christmas  and  New  Year  holiday  period  and 
thereafter: 

Whereas  the  activities  and  programs 
during  National  Drunk  and  Drugged  Driv- 
ing Awareness  Week  have  heightened  the 
awareness  of  the  American  public  to  the 
danger  of  drunk  and  drugged  driving:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  week  of 
December  10,  1989.  through  December  16, 
1989.  is  designated  as  "National  Drunk  and 
Drugged  Driving  Awareness  Week"  and  the 
President  is  authorized  and  requested  to 
issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  observe  the  week 
with  appropriate  activities. 


RELIGIOUS  FREEDOM  WEEK 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  146) 
designating  the  week  of  September  24, 
1989,  as  'Religious  Freedom  Week," 
was  considered,  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution  and  the  pream- 
ble are  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  146 

Whereas  the  principle  of  religious  liberty 
was  an  essential  part  of  the  founding  of  our 
Nation,  and  must  be  safeguarded  with  eter- 
nal vigilance  by  all  men  and  women  of  good 
will: 

Whereas  religious  liberty  has  been  endan- 
gered throughout  history  by  bigotry  and  in- 
difference: 

Whereas  the  first  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  guarantees 
the  inalienable  rights  of  individuals  to  wor- 
ship freely  or  not  be  religious,  as  they 
choose,  without  interference  from  govern- 
mental or  other  agencies: 

Whereas  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  ensures  religious  freedom  to  all  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States: 

Whereas  at  Touro  Synagogue  in  1790, 
President  George  Washington  issued  his 
famous  letter  declaring  "to  bigotry  no  sanc- 
tion, to  persecution  no  assistance": 
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Whereas  the  Touro  Synagogue  letter  ad- 
vocating the  doctrine  of  mutual  respect  and 
understanding  was  issued  more  than  1  year 
before  the  adoption  fo  the  Bill  of  Rights: 

Whereas  the  letter  of  President  Washing- 
ton and  the  Touro  Synagogue  have  become 
national  symbols  of  the  commitment  of  the 
United  States  to  religious  freedom; 

Whereas  throughout  our  Nation's  history, 
religion  has  contributed  to  the  welfare  of 
believers  and  of  society  generally,  and  has 
been  a  force  for  maintaining  high  standards 
for  morality,  ethics,  and  justice; 

Whereas  religion  is  most  free  when  it  is 
observed  voluntarily  at  private  initiative, 
uncontaminated  by  Government  interfer- 
ence and  unconstrained  by  majority  prefer- 
ence; and 

Whereas  religious  liberty  can  be  protected 
only  through  the  efforts  of  all  persons  of 
good  will  in  a  united  commitment:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  week  of 
September  24,  1989,  is  hereby  declared  to  be 
■Religious  Freedom  Week  ",  wherein  mem- 
bers of  all  faiths  or  none,  may  join  together 
in  support  of  religious  tolerance  and  reli- 
gious liberty  for  all. 


is  designated  as  'National  Job  Skills  Week," 
and  the  President  is  authorized  and  request- 
ed to  issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  observe  such 
week  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  ac- 
tivities. 


NATIONAL  JOB  SKILLS  WEEK 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  148) 
to  designate  the  week  of  October  8, 
1989,  through  October  14,  1989.  as 
"National  Job  Skills  Week,"  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution  and  the  pream- 
ble are  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  148 

Whereas  the  ability  to  maintain  an  inter- 
nationally competitive  and  productive  econ- 
omy and  a  high  standard  of  living  depends 
on  the  development  and  utilization  of  new 
technologies; 

Wheresis  new  technologies  require  skills 
that  are  currently  lacking  in  the  national 
workforce; 

Whereas  experts  in  both  the  public  and 
private  sectors  predict  that  a  shortage  of 
skilled  entry-level  workers  will  exist 
through  the  remainder  of  this  century; 

Whereas  young  people  in  the  United 
States  are  experiencing  higher  than  normal 
unemployment  rates  because  many  of  them 
lack  the  skills  necessary  to  perform  the 
entry-level  jobs  that  are  currently  available; 

Whereas  these  young  people  will  continue 
to  experience  higher  than  normal  unem- 
ployment rates  unless  they  develop  the 
skills  necessary  to  perform  the  entry-level 
jobs  that  become  available; 

Whereas  American  workers  who  face  dis- 
location due  to  plant  closures  and  industrial 
relocation  need  special  training  and  educa- 
tion to  prepare  for  new  jobs  and  new  oppor- 
tunities: and 

Whereas  a  National  Job  Skills  Week  can 
serve  to  focus  attention  on  present  and 
future  workforce  needs,  to  encourage  public 
and  private  cooperation  in  job  training  and 
educational  efforts,  and  to  highlight  the 
technological  changes  underway  in  the 
workplace:  Now,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  week  of 
October  8,  1989,  through  October  14,  1989, 


HELSINKI  HUMAN  RIGHTS  DAY 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  150) 
to  designate  August  1,  1989,  as  "Hel- 
sinki Human  Rights  Day,"  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution  and  the  pream- 
ble are  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  150 

Whereas  August  1.  1989,  will  be  the  four- 
teenth anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the 
Pinal  Act  of  the  Conference  on  Security  and 
Cooperation  in  Europe  (CSCE)  (hereafter  in 
this  preamble  referred  to  as  the  "Helsinki 
accords"); 

Whereas  on  August  1,  1975,  the  Helsinki 
accords  were  agreed  to  by  the  Governments 
of  Austria.  Belgium.  Bulgaria.  Canada. 
Cyprus.  Czechoslovakia,  Denmark,  Finland, 
Prance,  the  German  Democratic  Republic, 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  Greece, 
the  Holy  See,  Hungary.  Iceland,  Ireland, 
Italy.  Liechtenstein,  Luxembourg,  Malta, 
Monaco,  the  Netherlands,  Norway.  Poland. 
Portugal.  Romania,  San  Marino.  Spain, 
Sweden,  Switzerland.  Turkey,  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  the  United  King- 
dom, the  United  States  of  America,  and 
Yugoslavia; 

Whereas  the  participating  States  have 
committed  themselves  to  balanced  progress 
in  all  areas  of  the  Helsinki  accords: 

Whereas  the  Helsinki  accords  recognize 
the  inherent  relationship  between  respect 
for  human  rights  and  fundamental  free- 
doms and  the  attainment  of  genuine  securi- 
ty: 

Whereas  the  Helsinki  accords  express  the 
commitment  of  the  participating  States  to 
"recognize  the  universal  significance  of 
human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms, 
respect  for  which  is  an  essential  factor  for 
the  peace,  justice  and  well-being  necessary 
to  ensure  the  development  of  friendly  rela- 
tions and  cooperation  among  themselves  as 
among  all  States"; 

Whereas  the  Helsinki  accords  also  express 
the  commitment  of  the  participating  States 
to  "respect  human  rights  and  fundamental 
freedoms,  including  the  freedom  of  thought, 
conscience,  religion  or  belief,  for  all  without 
distinction  as  to  race.  sex.  language  or  reli- 
gion": 

Whereas  the  Helsinki  accords  also  express 
the  commitment  of  the  participating  States 
to  "promote  and  encourage  the  effective  ex- 
ercise of  civil,  political,  economic,  social,  cul- 
tural and  other  rights  and  freedoms  all  of 
which  derive  from  the  inherent  dignity  of 
the  human  person  and  are  essential  for  his 
free  and  full  development"; 

Whereas  the  Helsinki  accords  also  express 
the  commitment  of  the  participating  States 
to  "recognize  and  respect  the  freedom  of 
the  individual  to  profess  and  practice,  alone 
or  in  community  with  others,  religion  or 
belief  acting  in  accordance  with  the  dictates 
of  his  own  conscience"; 

Whereas  the  Helsinki  accords  also  express 
the  commitment  of  the  participating  States 
on  whose  territory  national  minorities  exist 
to  "respect  the  right  of  persons  belonging  to 
such  minorities  to  equality  before  the  law" 


and  that  such  States  "will  afford  them  the 
full  opportunity  for  the  actual  enjoyment  of 
human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms 
and  will  in  this  manner,  protect  their  legiti- 
mate interests  in  this  sphere": 

Whereas  the  Helsinki  accords  also  express 
the  commitment  of  the  participating  States 
to  "constantly  respect  these  rights  and  free- 
doms in  their  mutual  relations"  and  that 
such  States  "will  endeavor  jointly  and  sepa- 
rately, including  in  cooperation  with  the 
United  Nations,  to  promote  universal  and 
effective  respect  for  them"; 

Whereas  the  Helsinki  accords  also  express 
the  commitment  of  the  participating  States 
to  "conform  the  right  of  the  individual  to 
know  and  act  upon  his  rights  and  duties  in 
this  field": 

Whereas  the  Helsinki  accords  also  express 
the  commitment  of  the  participating  States 
in  the  field  of  human  rights  and  fundamen- 
tal freedoms  to  "act  in  conformity  with  the 
purposes  and  principles  of  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations  and  with  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights"  and  to  "ful- 
fill their  obligations  as  set  forth  in  the 
international  declarations  and  agreements 
in  this  field,  including  inter  alia  the  Inter- 
national Covenants  on  Human  Rights  by 
which  they  may  be  bound": 

Whereas  the  Helsinki  accords  by  incorpo- 
ration also  express  the  commitment  of  the 
participating  States  to  guarantee  the  right 
of  the  individual  to  leave  his  own  country 
and  return  to  such  country: 

Whereas  the  Helsinki  accords  also  express 
the  commitment  of  the  participating  States 
to  "facilitate  freer  movement  and  contacts, 
individually  and  collectively,  whether  pri- 
vately or  officially,  among  persons,  institu- 
tions and  organizations  of  the  participating 
States,  and  to  contribute  to  the  solution  of 
the  humanitarian  problems  that  arise  in 
that  connection"; 

Whereas  the  Helsinki  accords  also  express 
the  commitment  of  the  participating  States 
to  "favorably  consider  applications  for 
travel  with  the  purpose  of  allowing  persons 
to  enter  or  leave  their  territory  temporarily, 
and  on  a  regular  basis  if  desired,  in  order  to 
visit  members  of  their  families"; 

Whereas  the  Helsinki  accords  also  express 
the  commitment  of  the  participating  States 
to  "deal  in  a  positive  and  humanitarian 
spirit  with  the  applications  of  persons  who 
wish  to  be  reunited  with  members  of  their 
family"  and  "to  deal  with  applications  in 
this  field  as  expeditiously  as  possible"; 

Whereas  the  Helsinki  accords  also  express 
the  commitment  of  the  participating  States 
to  "examine  favorably  and  on  the  basis  of 
humanitarian  considerations  requests  for 
exit  or  entry  permits  from  persons  who 
have  decided  to  marry  a  citizen  from  an- 
other participating  State": 

Whereas  the  Helsinki  accords  also  express 
the  commitment  of  the  participating  States 
to  "facilitate  wider  travel  by  their  citizens 
for  personal  or  professional  reasons": 

Whereas  the  Helsinki  accords  also  express 
the  commitment  of  the  participating  States 
to  "facilitate  the  freer  and  wider  dissemina- 
tion of  information  of  all  kinds,  to  encour- 
age cooperation  in  the  field  of  information 
and  the  exchange  of  information  with  other 
countries;" 

Whereas  all  the  participating  States,  in- 
cluding the  Governments  of  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics.  Bulgaria.  Czecho- 
slovakia, the  German  Democratic  Republic. 
Hungary.  Poland,  and  Romania,  in  agreeing 
to  the  Helsinki  accords,  have  made  a  com- 
mitment   to   adhere   to    the   principles   of 
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human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  as 
embodied  in  the  Helsinki  accords: 

Whereas,  despite  some  significant  im- 
provements in  some  of  these  countries,  the 
aforementioned  Governments  still  have  the 
worst  performance  records  and  have  failed 
to  fully  implement  their  obligations  under 
Principle  VII  of  the  Helsinki  accords  to  re- 
spect human  rights  and  fundamental  free- 
doms, including  the  freedom  of  thought, 
conscience,  religion  or  belief,  and  under 
Basket  III  of  the  Helsinki  accords  to  pro- 
mote free  movement  of  people,  ideas  and  in- 
formation: 

Whereas  representatives  from  the  signato- 
ry States  convened  in  Vienna  on  November 
4.  1986,  to  review  implementation  and  ad- 
dress issues  of  compliance  with  the  human 
rights  and  humanitarian  provisions  of  the 
Helsinki  accords: 

Whereta  representatives  from  the  signato- 
ry States  reached  consensus  on  the  Con- 
cluding Document  of  the  Vienna  Meeting  on 
January  19.  1989,  a  document  which  has 
added  clarity  and  precision  to  the  obliga- 
tions undertaken  by  the  States  in  signing 
the  Helsinki  accords:  and 

Whereas  by  agreeing  to  the  document,  the 
signatory  States  "reaffirmed  their  commit- 
ment to  the  CSCE  process  and  underlined 
its  essential  role  in  increasing  confidence,  in 
opening  up  new  ways  for  cooperation,  in 
promoting  respect  for  human  rights  and 
fundamental  freedoms  and  thus  strengthen- 
ing international  security":  Now.  therefore, 
belt 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives 0/  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That— 

(1)  August  1,  1989,  the  fourtenth  anniver- 
sary of  the  signing  of  the  Final  Act  on  the 
Conference  on  Security  and  Cooperation  in 
Europe  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Hel- 
sinki accords")  is  designated  as  "Helsinki 
Human  Rights  Day": 

(2)  the  President  is  authorized  and  re- 
quested to  issue  a  proclamation  reasserting 
the  American  commitment  to  full  imple- 
mentation of  the  human  rights  and  humani- 
tarian provisions  of  the  Helsinki  accords, 
urging  all  signatory  nations  to  abide  by 
their  obligations  under  the  Helsinki  accords, 
and  encouraging  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  join  the  President  and  Congress  in 
observance  of  the  Helsinki  Human  Rights 
Day  with  appropriate  programs,  ceremonies, 
and  activities: 

(3)  the  President  is  further  requested  to 
continue  his  efforts  to  achieve  full  imple- 
mentation of  the  human  rights  and  humani- 
tarian provisions  of  the  Helsinki  accords  by 
raising  the  issue  of  noncompliance  on  the 
part  of  any  signatory  nation  which  may  be 
in  violation  (in  particular,  the  Governments 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  Bulgaria,  Czechoslova- 
kia, the  German  Democratic  Republic,  Hun- 
gary. Poland,  and  Romania): 

(4)  the  President  is  further  requested  to 
convey  to  all  signatories  of  the  Helsinki  ac- 
cords that  respect  for  human  rights  and 
fundamental  freedoms  is  a  vital  element  of 
further  progress  in  the  ongoing  Helsinki 
process:  and 

(5)  the  President  is  authorized  to  convey 
to  allies  and  friends  of  the  United  States 
that  unity  on  the  question  of  respect  for 
human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  is 
an  essential  means  of  promoting  the  full  im- 
plementation of  the  human  rights  and  hu- 
manitarian provisions  of  the  Helsinki  ac- 
cords. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  is  di- 
rected to  transmit  copies  of  this  joint  reso- 
lution to  the  President,   the  Secretary   of 


State,  and  the  Ambassadors  of  the  thirty- 
four  Helsinki  signatory  nations. 


COMMENDING        THE  FLYING 

TIGERS'  FOR  50  YEARS  OF 
SERVICE  TO  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  39)  to  commend  the  group  of  avi- 
ators known  as  the  "Flying  Tigers"  for 
nearly  50  years  of  service  to  the 
United  States,  was  considered  and 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  concurrent  resolution,  and  the 
preamble,  are  as  follows: 
S.  CoN.  Res.  39 

Whereas  the  merger  of  Tiger  Internation- 
al with  the  Federal  Express  Corporation  led 
to  the  transfer  of  the  international  air  cargo 
routes  from  Flying  Tiger  Line.  Inc..  a  sub- 
sidiary of  Tiger  International,  to  the  Feder- 
al Express  Corporation  will  bring  to  a  close 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  distin- 
guished chapters  in  United  States  aviation 
history: 

Whereas  the  pilots  of  the  Flying  Tiger 
Line.  Inc.  bear  a  name  which  represents 
members  of  a  proud  and  distinguished 
group  of  aviators  (properly  known  as  the 
"Plying  Tigers"): 

Whereas  approximately  50  years  ago  the 
Flying  Tigers  initially  operated  in  the  jun- 
gles of  Burma,  with  the  operations  of  the 
American  volunteer  group  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  Clair  Chennault: 

Whereas  the  tradition  of  proud  and  distin- 
guished service  by  the  Flying  Tigers  to  the 
United  States  began  under  the  direction  of 
Robert  W.  Prescott: 

Whereas  for  more  than  4  decades  such 
proud  and  distinguished  group  of  aviators 
has  steadfastly  served  the  specialized  air 
transportation  needs  of  the  United  States; 
and 

Whereas  the  Flying  Tigers  have  provided 
assistance  with  rescue  efforts  in  Korea. 
Hungary.  Vietnam.  Cambodia,  and  Ethiopia, 
and  have  conducted  many  other  humanitar- 
ian missions:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurringJ,  That  Congress 
commends  the  group  of  pilots  that  bear  the 
name  Plying  Tigers,  a  distinguished  group 
of  aviators,  for  nearly  50  years  of  valued 
and  compentent  service  to  the  United 
States. 


CHANEY,  GOODMAN,  AND 
SCHWERNER  DAY 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  40)  to  designate  June  21.  1989.  as 
"Chaney,  Goodman,  and  Schwerner 
Day."  was  considered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  not 
often  does  the  Senate  pause  to  recog- 
nize individuals  who  have  made  eter- 
nal contributions  to  this  country.  I  am 
honored  to  join  my  colleagues  today  to 
commemorate  three  brave  Americans 
who  forsake  personal  considerations  to 
advance  the  cause  of  freedom  for  all. 

Michael  Schwerner  and  Andrew 
Goodman  traveled  to  unfamiliar  Mis- 
sissippi from  the  relative  comfort  of 
their  homes  in  Pennsylvania  to  fight 
injustice  leveled  at  people  they  have 
never  met.  James  Chaney,  a  native  of 


the  State,  worked  with  them  in  hopes 
of  bringing  a  new  reality  to  people  he 
knew  deserved  it.  They  must  have 
known  hostility  awaited  them.  They 
could  not  have  imagined  their  expres- 
sions of  support  for  the  right  of  all 
citizens,  regardless  of  their  color,  to 
participate  in  American  dream  would 
cost  them  their  lives.  Surely,  they  did 
not  know  what  their  ultimate  contri- 
bution would  mean  to  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  these  men  are  sym- 
bols of  the  civil  rights  movement 
which  remains  vigilent— that  no  indi- 
vidual, no  organization— no  matter 
what  its  philosophical  bent— weakens 
this  Republic.  As  long  as  we  continue 
to  protect  the  fundamental,  inalien- 
able rights  of  all  Americans,  we  can 
proudly  state  that  Chaney.  Goodman, 
and  Schwener  efforts  were  trium- 
phant. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  concur- 
rent resolution. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  40)  was  agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  concurrent  resolution,  and  the 
preamble,  are  as  follows: 
S.  Con.  Res.  40 

"Whereas  on  June  21.  1964.  James 
Chaney.  Andrew  Goodman,  and  Michael 
Schwerner  gave  their  lives  at  a  young  age  in 
an  effort  to  guarantee  the  rights  that  are 
the  birthright  of  every  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  particularly  the  right  to  vote: 

Whereas  James  Chaney,  Andrew  Good- 
man, and  Michael  Schwerner  were  part  of  a 
movement  that  helped  to  achieve  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965.  and  other  mile- 
stones in  the  progress  of  this  Nation  toward 
achieving  the  goal  of  ensuring  equal  rights, 
equal  opportunities,  and  equal  justice  for 
all: 

Whereas  during  the  quarter  century  after 
the  deaths  of  James  Chaney.  Andrew  Good- 
man, and  Michael  Schwerner  this  Nation 
has  benefitted  tremendously  from  the  re- 
moval of  many  barriers  to  full  participation 
by  every  citizen  of  this  Nation  in  political, 
educational,  and  economic  life; 

Whereas  the  lives  and  resultant  deaths  of 
James  Chaney.  Andrew  Goodman,  and  Mi- 
chael Schwerner  have  come  to  symbolize 
the  dream  of  brotherhood  and  sisterhood 
among  citizens  of  this  Nation  from  all  races, 
religions,  and  ethnic  backgrounds. 

Whereas  the  memory  of  the  struggle  of 
James  Chaney,  Andrew  Goodman,  and  Mi- 
chael Schwerner  and  the  sacrifice  of  such 
men  will  encourage  all  citizens  of  this 
Nation,  in  particular  young  citizens,  to  be 
rededicated  to  the  ideals  of  justice,  equality, 
citizenship,  and  community: 

Whereas  the  State  of  Mississippi  and  the 
City  of  Philadelphia.  Mississippi,  are  joining 
with  citizens  from  throughout  this  Nation 
to  commemorate  the  contributions  that 
James  Chaney.  Andrew  Goodman,  and  Mi- 
chael Schwerner  made  to  this  Nation;  and 

Whereas  the  lifework  of  James  Chaney. 
Andrew  Goodman,  and  Michael  Schwerner 
remains  unfinished  until  all  barriers  are  re- 
moved that  bar  the  full  participation  of 
every  citizen  of  this  Nation  in  the  democrat- 
ic process  of  this  Nation,  especially  in  the 
electoral  process:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 
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Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That— 

(1)  June  21,  1989,  is  designated  as  Chaney. 
Goodman,  and  Schwerner  Day. 

(2)  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  has  helped  to  ful- 
fill the  promise  of  democracy  in  this  Nation, 
and 

(3)  the  Congress  reaffirms  the  goal  of  re- 
moving remaining  barriers  to  full  voter  par- 
ticipation in  this  Nation. 


FIFTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
UNITED  JEWISH  APPEAL 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  116)  com- 
memorating the  50th  anniversary  of 
the  United  Jewish  Appeal,  was  consid- 
ered, and  agreed  to. 
The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 
The  resolution,  and  the  preamble, 
are  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  116 
Whereas  the  United  Jewish  Appeal  was 
born  out  of  Kristallnaeht,  the  'Night  of 
Broken  Glass"  November  9,  1938.  which 
many  believe  was  the  beginning  of  the  Holo- 
caust that  killed  six  million  Jews: 

Whereas  the  "Night  of  Broken  Glass"  left 
an  open  wound  on  the  hearts  of  Jews  in 
every  nation;  for  American  Jewish  leaders 
six  thousand  miles  away,  it  was  a  turning 
point  and  a  catalyst,  causing  them  to  realize 
that  only  a  centralized  fundraising  body 
would  be  able  to  mobilize  the  resources 
needed  to  meet  the  coming  crisis  for  the 
Jews  of  Europe: 

Whereas,  the  United  Jewish  Appeal,  popu- 
larly called  UJA,  was  born  two  months  later: 
Whereas,  on  January  10,  1939.  a  charter 
was  signed  that  established  the  UJA  as  the 
central  American  Jewish  fundraising  organi- 
zation: 

Whereas  the  purpose  of  the  organization 
was  to  work  for  the  relief  and  rehabilitation 
of  Europe,  the  immigration  to  and  settle- 
ment in  the  land  of  Israel  of  Jews,  and  to 
the  aid  of  refugees  in  the  United  States; 

Whereas,  since  its  founding,  the  UJA  has 
served  as  a  model  of  American  Jewish  con- 
cern for  Israel,  symbolizing  the  Jewish  life- 
line extended  by  the  Jews  of  America  to 
preserve  and  strengthen  Jewish  life  every- 
where it  exists  throughout  the  world; 

Whereas  while  UJA  is  primarily  devoted 
to  fundraising,  it  has  come  to  be.  through 
its  strong  and  dedicated  leadership,  a  cen- 
tral force  through  which  the  American 
Jewish  community  asserts  its  commitments 
and  interests  and  makes  its  views  known  to 
the  entire  country  on  matters  of  American 
policy  toward  Israel.  United  States-Soviet 
relations,  and  other  matters  of  concern; 

Whereas  UJA  at  fifty  makes  possible 
today's  in-gathering  of  refugees  and  others 
into  Israel  and  future  growth  throughout 
the  country,  provides  continuing  care  for 
the  remnant  of  Jews  in  Eastern  Europe,  and 
preserves  Jewish  continuity  in  thirty-three 
countries  around  the  world. 

Whereas  UJA  funds  have  contributed  to 
the  rescue,  rehabilitation,  and  resettlement 
of  more  than  three  million  men,  women, 
and  children,  more  than  one  million  eight 
hundred  thousand  of  them  in  Israel; 

Whereas  the  UJA/Federation  Campaign 
represents  the  Jewish  community's  commit- 
ment to  Jewish  continuity,  providing  the 
help  that  would  not  be  there  otherwise; 

Whereas  the  UJA  will  work  its  fiftieth  an- 
niversary during  the  1989  campaign  year 
from  August  1988  to  July  1989  with  a  host 
of  special  programs  and  events  to  call  atten- 


tion to  the  organization's  history,  its  ongo- 
ing work  on  behalf  of  the  Jewish  people, 
and  its  role  in  American  life;  Now  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved.  That— 

<  1)  the  United  States  Senate  congratulates 
the  United  Jewish  Appeal  for  its  outstand- 
ing work  on  behalf  of  Jews  all  over  the 
world;  and 

(2)  urges  the  UJA  to  continue  its  good 
work  on  behalf  of  human  rights  and  human 
dignity  throughout  the  world,  and  wishes  it 
great  success  in  the  coming  years. 


ORDER  FOR  THE  RECORD  TO 

REMAIN  OPEN  UNTIL  3  P.M. 

TODAY 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Record  remain  open  today  until  3  p.m. 
for  the  introduction  of  bills  and  state- 
ments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Republican  leader  has  no  further 
business  and  only  one  Senator  remains 
to  seek  recognition,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Senator  Kerrey  be  recog- 
nized to  address  the  Senate  and  upon 
the  completion  of  his  remarks  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  under  the  previ- 
ous order  until  12  noon  on  Monday, 
June  12. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  KERREY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Conrad).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


ATWATERGATE 

Mr.  KERREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday  of  this  week  the  day  before 
the  House  of  Representatives  elected  a 
new  Speaker,  it  was  revealed  that  the 
Republican  National  Committee  had 
produced  and  mailed  a  memorandum 
that  dealt  primarily  with  Representa- 
tive Tom  Foley.  This  memorandum 
has  since  been  described  as  sleazy,  out- 
rageous, disgusting;  it  has  been  de- 
nounced by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  by  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  and  minority  leader  of 
the  U.S.  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

The  Speaker  of  the  House,  the  man 
who  was  named  and  who  has  been 
damaged  by  this  irresponsible  action, 
has  asked  that  we  place  the  entire 
matter  behind  us.  His  love  of  this 
country  exceeds  his  concern  for  his 
own  reputation.  He  knows  that  Con- 


gress has  much  work  to  do  and  he  is 
anxious  for  us  to  get  on  to  that  work. 
Mr.  President,  I  have  a  great  deal  of 
respect  for  Speaker  Foley  and  accord- 
ingly I  will  not  join  others  who  are 
asking  that  Lee  Atwater,  the  chairman 
of  the  Republican  National  Commit- 
tee, resign.  However,  Mr.  President,  I 
must  also  declare  that  I  simply  do  not 
believe  Mr.  Atwater  when  he  says  that 
he  did  not  know  about  this  memoran- 
dum. His  comments  on  Tuesday  of  this 
week  that  the  memorandum  was  "no 
big  deal"  betrays  a  prior  knowledge. 

His  comments  today,  saying  that  it 
was  "just  the  wrong  time  and  the 
wrong  place"  to  send  this  memoran- 
dum out  betrays  as  well  that  he  con- 
dones the  content  of  this  memoran- 
dum. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  Mr. 
Atwater  knew  about  this  memoran- 
dum and  that  he  encouraged  its  distri- 
bution. His  coverup  now  can,  I  believe, 
be  best  described  as  "Atwatergate. ' 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  surprised  by 
Atwatergate.  The  only  surprise  is  this 
controversy,  which  currently  sur- 
rounds Mr.  Atwater  and  the  RNC's 
memorandum  about  Tom  Foley,  is 
that  anyone  is  surprised  at  all. 

Atwatergate  is  not  a  new  tactic  of 
Mr.  Atwater,  but  rather  fits  with  a 
long  pattern  of  deceptiveness  and  dis- 
ingenuousness  that  we  have  experi- 
enced recently  in  Nebraska.  Last 
month,  Mr.  Atwater  publicly  inter- 
fered with  Environmental  Protection 
Agency's  delicate  review  of  the  Two 
Forks  Dam  project.  And  when  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Nebraska  congressional 
delegation,  including  our  Republican 
Governor,  complained,  he  explained 
that  he  had  been  merely  acting  as  a 
private  citizen. 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Atwater,  I  argued 
that  this  kind  of  misrepresentation  of 
fact  appears  to  be  your  principal  oper- 
ating procedure.  Unfortunately,  Mr. 
President,  it  is  also  an  operating  proce- 
dure that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  other  leaders  of  Mr. 
Atwaters  party  have  too  long  con- 
doned or  sought  to  explain  away. 

I  appreciate  very  much  the  recent 
leader's  condemnation  of  Mr. 
Atwaters  action,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  full  text  of  the  letter 
that  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Atwater  be  printed 
in  the  Record  following  this  state- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  KERREY.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  also  heard  in  the  last  few  days 
about  the  importance  of  allowing 
democratic  values  to  flourish  in  China. 
But  democratic  values  are  at  stake 
here  in  America  as  well.  Democracy 
depends  on  more  than  just  the  right 
to  vote  in  protest.  Democracy  demands 
that  its  participants  conduct  them- 
selves honestly,  fairly,  and  within  cer- 
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tain  established  rules  of  civility  and 
fair  play. 

Mr.  Atwater  has  made  a  career  of 
breaking  those  rules  and  his  superiors 
have  made  their  careers  condoning  it. 

Mr.  President.  Atwatergate  under- 
cuts confidence  in  democracy  at  the 
very  moment  when  America's  political 
leaders  should  be  acting  so  as  to  in- 
crease the  world's  confidence  in  demo- 
cratic principles. 

Atwatergate  should  not  be  condoned 
or  ignored.  It  should  be  condemned 
and  isolated  as  offensive  behavior. 

Exhibit  1 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  DC.  May  11.  1989. 
Mr.  Lee  Atwater. 

Chairman,  Republican  National  Committee. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Atwater:  Your  recent  declara- 
tion of  intent  to  carry  a  strong  message  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  on  behalf 
of  the  Two  Porks  Dam  was  strongly  criti- 
cized by  the  majority  of  Nebraska's  Con- 
gressional delegation.  As  elected  representa- 
tives we  believe  it  is  entirely  inappropriate 
for  the  Chairman  of  the  Republican  Nation- 
al Committee  to  be  interfering  while  a  deli- 
cate review  of  the  project  is  underway  by 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

The  rationalization  that  you  were  just 
acting  as  a  "private  citizen"  is  unacceptable 
and  unbelievable.  This  is  particularly  true 
given  the  circumstances  of  your  original 
statement,  namely  an  audience  of  Colorado 
Republicans  most  of  whom  may  today  wish 
you  were  a  private  citizen. 


Initially,  I  was  pleased  when  you  indicated 
that  you  had  made  a  mistake.  I  said  publi- 
cally  that  you  were  smart  to  have  under- 
stood the  nature  of  the  error.  However, 
your  subsequent  statements  have  caused  me 
to  conclude  that  I  had  misjudged  you.  First 
of  all,  you  claim  to  have  been  misquoted. 
Mr.  Atwater.  this  is  simply  not  ture.  Your 
voice  has  been  captured  on  tape  saying: 

'The  battle  is  not  finished  yet,  and  I 
intend  to  go  back  and  have  a  very  serious 
discussion  with  the  president.  I  want  to  let 
him  know  the  sentiment  of  people  out  here 
who  I  have  confidence  in  and  who  I've 
worked  with  over  the  years." 

In  fact  this  kind  of  misrepresentation  of 
fact  appears  to  be  your  principle  operating 
procedure.  You  assume  that  because  you 
have  a  respectable  position  you  can  say 
what  you  want  •  •  •  the  truth  be  damned. 
You  evidently  assume  that  is  acceptable  be- 
havior in  American  politics. 

Your  successes  have  led  many  to  conclude 
that  this  is  so.  You  assume  you  can  tell  a  lie 
and  that  people  will  understand  because 
that's  the  way  it's  done.  I  understand  you 
set  some  kind  of  new  political  record  the 
other  evening  in  New  York  by  saying 
straight  faced  that  you  didn't  realize  Wil- 
liam (AKA  Willy)  Horton  was  black. 

Given  your  behavior  in  the  last  Presiden- 
tial election  I  find  your  statement  that  Sen- 
ator Exon's  assertions  are  the  'most  outra- 
geous in  the  twenty  years  you  have  been  in 
politics"  laughable. 

Finally,  you  pathetically  express  the  hope 
that  the  people  of  Nebraska  "exmaine  the 
senator's  concepts  of  civil  liberties  and  civil 
rights  when  he  questions  my  right  to  talk  to 
the  President  about  this  issue."  My  satisfac- 
tion seeing  you  finally  demonstrating  con- 


cern for  someone's  civil  liberties  and  civil 
right  (albeit  your  own)  does  not  calm  the 
outrage  I  feel  hearing  you  say  these  words. 
Mr.  Atwater,  you  have  asked  Senator 
Exon  to  retract  or  clarify  his  statement.  He 
needs  to  do  neither;  you  need  to  do  both. 
Sincerely, 

J.  Robert  Kerrey. 


RECESS  UNTIL  MONDAY,  JUNE 
12,  1989 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will 
now  stand  in  recess  until  12  noon  on 
Monday. 

Thereupon,  at  1:05  p.m.,  the  Senate 
recessed  until  Monday,  June  12,  1989, 
at  12  noon. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  June  9,  1989: 

department  of  housing  and  urban 
development 

alfred  a  dellibovl  of  new  york.  to  be 
under  secretary  of  housing  and  urban  devel- 
OPMENT 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

JOHN  B  TAYLOR.  OF  CALIFORNIA.  TO  BE  A  MEMBER 
OF  THE  COUNCIL  OF  ECONOMIC  ADVISERS 

DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 

JOHN  MICHAEL  FARREN.  OF  CONNECTICUT,  TO  BE 
UNDER  SECRETARY  OF  COMMERCE  FOR  INTERNA 
TIONAL  TRADE 

THE  ABOVE  NOMINATIONS  WERE  APPROVED  SUB 
JECT  TO  THE  NOMINEES  COMMITMENT  TO  RESPOND 
TO  REQUESTS  TO  APPEAR  AND  TESTIFY  BEFORE  ANY 
DULY  CONSTITUTED  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  SENATE 


UMI 


:T  Kerrey. 


Y,  JUNE 


;he  Senate 
e  12,  1989, 
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(.Legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  January  3,  1989) 


The  Senate  met  at  12  noon  and  8 
seconds,  on  the  expiration  of  the 
recess,  and  was  called  to  order  by  the 
Honorable  Kent  Conrad,  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  North  Dakota. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  ByrdI. 


The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore. 
Washington,  DC.  June  12,  1989. 

To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  Rule  1,  Section  3, 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I 
hereby  appoint  the  Honorable  Kent 
Conrad,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  North 
Dakota,  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair. 
Robert  C.  Byrd, 
President  pro  tempore. 


Mr.  CONRAD  thereupon  assumed 
the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore. 


RECESS  UNTIL  TUESDAY,  JUNE 

13,  1989,  AT  11:30  A.M. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senate  will   now  stand   in 
recess  under  the  order. 

Thereupon,  at  12  noon  and  34  sec- 
onds p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until 
Tuesday,  June  13,  1989,  at  11:30  a.m. 


ifirmed  by 


fORK.     TO     BE 
URBAN  DEVEL 


BE  A  MEMBER 
SRS 


PPROVED  SUB 
r  TO  RESPOND 
Y  BEFORE  ANY 
HE  SENATE 


This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
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The  House  met  at  12  noon  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Coelho]. 


DESIGNATION  OF  SPEAKER  PRO 
TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  Speaker: 

Washington.  DC. 

June  9.  1989. 
I  hereby  designate  the  Honorable  Tony 
Coelho  to  act  as  Speaker  pro  tempore  on 
Monday.  June  12.  1989. 

Thomas  S.  Foley. 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatii^es. 


PRAYER 


The  Rev.  Harvey  Schaffer,  chaplain, 
U.S.  Army,  Anaheim,  CA,  offered  the 
following  prayer: 

Heavenly  Father,  we  seek  inspira- 
tion for  our  lives  and  our  Nation.  Give 
us  greater  love  for  our  fellow  men  that 
we  may  have  something  to  deposit  on 
which  the  young  men  and  women  of 
today  can  draw  interest  tomorrow. 
The  Members  of  this  Congress  know 
that  a  different  world  can  not  be  made 
by  indifferent  or  cowardly  people;  so 
provide  us  with  energy  to  challenge, 
question,  initiate,  always  investing  our 
concern  for  the  people  we  lead  and 
represent,  and  pledging  ourselves  to 
try  to  bridge  the  gap  between  the 
"ought"  and  the  "is."  Help  us  to  live  in 
the  knowledge  that  You  have  matched 
us  to  this  finest  hour  in  history,  and 
that  the  place  and  time  of  our  service 
to  You  and  our  country  is  not  random 
but  by  Your  wisdom  and  direction. 
Lord  bless  the  Members  of  Congress 
and  the  mem.bers  of  the  Armed 
Forces.  In  Jesus'  name.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  has  examined  the  Journal  of 
the  last  day's  proceedings  and  an- 
nounces to  the  House  his  approval 
thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


PLEDGE  OF  ALLEGIANCE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Shum- 
way]  will  lead  us  in  the  Pledge  of  Alle- 
giance. 

Mr.  SHUMWAY  led  the  Pledge  of 
Allegiance  as  follows: 

I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  Flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  to  the  Repub- 
lic for  which  it  stands,  one  nation  under 


God.  Indivisible,  with  liberty  and  Justice  for 
all. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Hallen,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  with 
amendments  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  2072.  An  act  making  dire  emergency 
supplemental  appropriations  and  transfers, 
urgent  supplementals,  and  correcting  enroll- 
ment errors  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1989.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments 
of  the  House  to  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion (S.  Con.  Res.  26)  "concurrent  res- 
olution urging  first  asylum  countries 
of  the  Association  of  Southeast  Asian 
Nations  [ASEAN]  to  reinstate  the 
practice  of  providing  refuge  to  all 
asylum-seekers  from  Vietnam,  and  for 
other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  insists  upon  its  amend- 
ments to  the  bill  (H.R.  2072)  "an  act 
making  dire  emergency  supplemental 
appropriations  and  transfers,  urgent 
supplementals,  and  correcting  enroll- 
ment errors  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1989,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses," and  requests  a  conference  with 
the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.  Byrd,  Mr.  Inouye,  Mr.  Hollings, 
Mr.  Johnston,  Mr.  Burdick,  Mr. 
Leahy,  Mr.  Sasser.  Mr.  DeConcini, 
Mr.  Bumpers,  Mr.  Lautenberg,  Mr. 
Harkin,  Ms.  Mikulski,  Mr.  Reid,  Mr. 
Adams,  Mr.  Fowler,  Mr.  Kerrey,  Mr. 
Hatfield,  Mr.  Stevens,  Mr.  McClure, 
Mr.  Garn,  Mr.  Cochran,  Mr.  Kasten, 
Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr.  Rudman,  Mr.  Spec- 
ter, Mr.  Domenici,  Mr.  Grassley,  Mr. 
NicKLES.  and  Mr.  Gramm.  to  be  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  bills  and  a  con- 
current resolution  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  750.  An  act  extending  time  limitations 
on  certain  projects: 

S.  892.  An  act  to  exclude  Agent  Orange 
settlement  payments  from  countable 
income  and  resources  under  Federal  means- 
tested  programs:  and 

S.  Con.  Res.  16.  Concurrent  resolution 
calling  on  the  Government  of  the  Socialist 
Republic  of  Vietnam  to  expedite  the  release 
and  emigration  of  "reeducation"  camp  de- 
tainees. 


REV.  HARVEY  SCHAFFER 

(Mr.  DANNEMEYER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
tiis  rcin&rks  ) 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
our  guest  chaplain  this  morning,  the 
Rev.  Harvey  Schaffer,  was  born  in  Ne- 
braska. His  mother  and  dad  emigrated 
to  this  country  from  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  he  is  a  first-generation  American. 

He  entered  the  military  services  as 
an  enlisted  man  in  the  Korean  war, 
serving  for  4  years.  He  entered  the 
Concordia  Seminary  in  Springfield,  IL. 
and  graduated  in  1961.  He  then  en- 
tered active  duty  with  the  U.S.  Army 
in  1966  and  has  been  on  active  duty 
since  then,  and  now  serves  as  a  full 
colonel. 

He  is  one  of  a  dozen  or  so  chaplains 
on  duty  with  the  U.S.  Army  who  has 
earned  the  Silver  Star  during  his  serv- 
ice on  behalf  of  his  country,  his 
having  been  earned  in  Vietnam. 

Reverend  Schaffer  has  served  this 
Nation  in  foreign  military  posts  in 
Giessen,  Germany;  Heidelberg,  Ger- 
many, and  one  tour  in  Vietnam.  In  his 
previous  duty  station  he  served  as 
Deputy  Chaplain  to  all  of  the  chap- 
lains in  Europe  in  Heidelberg,  Germa- 
ny, and  he  now  is  on  his  way  to  a  new 
duty  station  at  Fort  Lewis,  WA,  where 
he  will  serve  as  chief  of  Pastoral  Min- 
istry at  Madigan  Army  Medical 
Center. 

He  and  his  wife  have  one  daughter, 
Joanne,  and  he  is  very  pleased  to  have 
been  given  the  honor  of  serving  as  our 
guest  chaplain  today. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  desires  to  announce  that  pursu- 
ant to  clause  4  of  rule  1.  the  Speaker 
signed  the  following  enrolled  bill  and 
joint  resolution  on  Thursday,  June  8, 
1989: 

H.R.  964.  An  act  to  correct  an  error  in  Pri- 
vate Law  100-29  (relating  to  certain  lands  in 
Lamar  County.  AD  and  to  make  technical 
corrections  in  certain  other  provisions  of 
law;  and 

S.J.  Res.  113.  Joint  resolution  prohibiting 
the  export  of  technology.  Defense  articles, 
and  Defense  services  to  codevelop  or  copro- 
duce  the  PSX  aircraft  with  Japan. 


PRESIDENT  BUSH'S  CLEAN  AIR 
AND  ACID  RAIN  PROPOSAL 

(Mr.  RICHARDSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I»resident  Bush's  clean  air,  acid  rain 
proposal  is  a  welcome  first  step,  but  it 
is  not  enough.  It  is  progress  because 
for  years  the  Reagan  administration 
told  us  that  clean  air  and  acid  rain  was 
not  a  problem,  that  all  we  needed  was 
more  research. 

President  Bush's  proposal  hopefully 
will  now  spur  us  to  action  here  in  the 
Congress,  and  end  the  gridlock  be- 
tween industry  and  environmentalists. 
Mr.  Speaker,  President  Bush's  propos- 
al Is  positive  on  the  acid  rain  side,  but 
in  the  area  of  ozone  and  air  toxics,  I 
think  it  leaves  a  little  to  be  desired. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  P»resident  has 
chosen  the  free-market  approach.  This 
raises  concern  because  it  provides  no 
guarantees  that  there  will  be  actual 
reductions  of  hydrocarbons.  It  places 
an  enormous  amount  of  faith  in  the 
industry  to  deal  with  some  of  the 
problems  that  the  industry  itself  has 
created. 

This  is  not  a  good  approach.  There 
should  be  deadlines.  There  should  be 
strict  guidelines.  There  should  be  lead- 
ership from  the  Government,  not 
simply  allowing  the  industry  to  decide 
what  is  best. 

Finally,  the  President's  proposal 
gives  the  EPA  unwarranted  discretion 
in  decisionmaking  authority  when 
EPA  has  yet  to  make  a  decision  on 
whether  car  canisters  or  gas  station 
nozzles  should  be  required  to  trap  HC 
emissions.  We  asked  EPA  to  do  this  12 
years  ago.  Nonetheless,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  President's  armouncement  on  his 
policy  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
It  is  a  welcome  change  from  the  past, 
but  it  needs  a  lot  of  work.  It  is  too 
weak,  and  it  is  going  to  be  up  to  this 
body  to  deal  with  it  in  the  days  and 
months  ahead. 


D  1210 

IN  RECOGNITION  OF  DISTIN- 
GUISHED ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS  IN  THE  39TH  DIS- 
TRICT, CALIFORNIA 

(Without  objection,  Mr.  DANNE- 
MEYER  asked  and  was  given  permis- 
sion to  address  the  House  for  1  minute 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  to  recognize  10  very  special 
elementary  schools  in  my  district. 
They  are  Barton,  Madison,  Stoddard, 
William  E.  Fanning,  Dr.  Jonas  Salk, 
Esplanade,  Prospect,  Villa  Park,  Van 
Buren,  and  Cerritos.  Each  was  recent- 
ly recognized  by  the  California  State 
Department  of  Education  as  1  of  the 
233  recipients  of  the  1988-89  Califor- 
nia Distinguished  Elementary  School 
Award.  With  4,575  elementary  schools 
in  California,  this  distinction  is  truly 
an  honor.  Each  recognized  school  will 
be  presented  with  commemorative 
plaques  and  flags  as  symbols  of  the 
school's  high  achievement. 

Distinguished  elementary  schools 
are  selected  for  being  the  best  in  their 
grade  span  and  socioeconomic  group, 
based  on  either  attaining  the  highest 
level  or  showing  greatest  improvement 
on  a  variety  of  quality  indicators  such 
as  test  scores  in  reading  and  mathe- 
matics. Participation  in  advanced  aca- 
demic classes  and  improvements  in 
pupil  attendance  and  in  the  length  of 
the  school  day  are  also  factors. 

The  Distinguished  Schools  Awards 
Program  is  part  of  a  more  comprehen- 
sive California  School  Recognition 
Program  which  was  launched  in  1986. 
Middle  grade  schools  and  high  schools 
are  not  included  this  year  since  they 
compete  in  alternating  years. 

Congratulations  to  these  elementary 
schools.  I  also  applaud  the  California 
Department  of  Education  for  estab- 
lishing the  California  School  Recogni- 
tion Program.  The  benefits  of  the  pro- 
gram are  evident  as  it  enables  schools 
to  continually  strive  to  better  their 
learning  environments. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Shumway)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Fields. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Montgomery)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Anderson  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Annunzio  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Laughlin. 

Mr.  Penny. 

Mr.  Dymally. 

Mr.  Lantos. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  INTERIOR  AND  INSULAR 
AFFAIRS  TO  FILE  REPORT  ON 
H.R.  987,  TONGASS  NATIONAL 
FOREST  WILDERNESS  BILL 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
may  have  until  5  p.m.  today,  Monday, 
June  12,  1989,  to  file  a  report  on  the 
bill  (H.R.  987),  amending  the  Alaska 
National  Interest  Lands  Conservation 
Act,  to  designate  certain  lands  in  the 
Tongass  National  Forest  as  wilderness, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Mexico? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Montgomery)  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  material: ) 

Mr.  Owens  of  New  York,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Owens  of  New  York,  for  5  min- 
utes, on  June  13  and  15. 

Ms.  Pelosi,  for  60  minutes,  on  June 
14. 

Mr.  LiPiNSKi,  for  60  minutes,  on 
June  14. 


SENATE  BILL  AND  CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION  REFERRED 

A  bill  and  concurrent  resolution  of 
the  Senate  of  the  following  titles  were 
taken  from  the  Speaker's  table  and, 
under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  750.  An  act  extending  time  limitations 
on  certain  projects;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce,  and 

S.  Con.  Res.  16.  Concurrent  resolution 
calling  on  the  Government  of  the  Socialist 
Republic  of  Vietnam  to  expedite  the  release 
and  emigration  of  ••reeducation"  camp  de- 
tainees; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 
Mr.  ANNUNZIO,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined 
and  found  truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title,  which  was 
thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  964.  An  act  to  correct  an  error  in  Pri- 
vate Law  100-29  (relating  to  certain  lands  in 
Lamar  County.  AL)  and  to  make  technical 
corrections  in  certain  other  provisions  of 
law. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 
The  SPEAKER  armounced  his  sig- 
nature to  an  enrolled  joint  resolution 
of  the  Senate  of  the  following  title: 

S.J.  Res.  113.  Joint  resolution  prohibiting 
the  export  of  technology,  defense  articles, 
and  defense  services  to  codevelop  or  copro- 
duce  the  PSX  aircraft  with  Japan. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  that  the  House  do  now  ad- 
journ. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  12  o'clock  and  12  minutes 
p.m.),  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow, Tuesday,  June  13,  1989,  at 
noon. 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


June  12,  1989 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1344.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notification  of  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force's  proposed  letter(s)  of  offer  and  ac- 
ceptance tlXDA]  to  Saudi  Arabia  for  defense 
articles  estimated  to  cost  $50  million  or 
more,  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  188;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1345.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notification  of  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force's  proposed  letter<s)  of  offer  and  ac- 
ceptance [LOA]  to  Saudi  Arabia  for  defense 
articles  services  (Transmittal  No.  89-27). 
pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  2776(b):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Aff aris. 

1346.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal  Ad- 
viser for  Treaty  Affairs,  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  copies  of  international 
agreements,  other  than  treaties,  entered 
into  by  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  1 
U.S.C.  112b(a):  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBUC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

[Pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  House  the 
following  reports  were  filed  on  June  9,  1989J 

Mr.  DE  LA  Garza:  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. H.R.  2042.  A  bill  to  amend  title  V  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  to  allow  pro- 
ducers to  provide  the  appropriate  county 
committees  with  actual  yields  for  the  1989 
and  subsequent  crop  years:  with  amend- 
menu  (Rep.  101-80).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  DE  LA  Garza:  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. H.R.  2469.  A  bill  to  limit  a  previous 
owner's  right  of  first  refusal  in  the  case  of 
fraud  or  resale  for  sales  of  farm  property  by 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  and  the 
Farm  Credit  System:  with  an  amendment 
(Rept.  101-81).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 


REPORTED  BILLS 
SEQUENTIALLY  REFERRED 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X,  bills  and 
reports  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk  for 
printing,  and  bills  referred  as  follows: 
[Omitted  from  the  record  of  June  8.  1989] 
Mr.  UDALL;  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  1472.  A  bill  to  establish 
the  Grand  Island  National  Recreation  Area 
in  the  State  of  Michigan,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: with  an  amendment:  referred  to  the 


Committee  on  Agriculture  for  a  period 
ending  not  later  than  July  21.  1989,  for  con- 
sideration of  such  provisions  of  the  bill  and 
amendment  as  fall  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
that  committee  pursuant  to  clause  1(a).  rule 
X.  (Rept.  101-78.  Pt.  1).  Ordered  to  be  print- 
ed. 

Mr.  UDALL:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  1485.  A  bill  to  provide 
for  the  sale  of  certain  Federal  lands  to 
Clark  County.  NV,  for  national  defense  and 
other  purposes;  with  an  amendment;  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  for  a  period  ending 
not  later  than  June  14,  1989,  for  consider- 
ation of  such  provisions  of  sections 
102(a)(7),  102(b)(5),  and  106  of  the  amend- 
ment recommended  by  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  as  fall  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  pursuant  to 
clause  Kn),  rule  X.  (Rept.  101-79,  Pt.  1).  Or- 
dered to  be  printed. 


MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII, 
146.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Hawaii, 
relative  to  Social  Security:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

[Submitted  June  12.  19891 
By  Mr.  CAMPBELL  of  California: 
H.R.  2598.  A  bill  to  amend  title  VII  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  with  respect  to  es- 
tablishing and  rebutting  a  prima  facie  viola- 
tion of  such  title;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  MATSUI  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Fazio): 
H.R.  2599.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  contin- 
ued operation  of  the  medical  facilities  at 
Mather  Air  Force  Base,  CA:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

By    Mr.    FIELDS    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Dyson,  Mr.  Davis,  and  Mrs.  Bent- 
ley): 
H.  Con.  Res.  148.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  a 
democratically    elected    government    be    in 
place  in  Panama  before  the  Senate  gives  its 
advice  and  consent  for  the  nominee  for  the 
position  of  Administrator  of  the   Panama 
Canal  Commission;  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees   on    Foreign    Affairs    and    Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By    Mr.    MOODY    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Chandler.  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Moak- 
LEY,  Mrs.  Morella,  Mr.  Fuster,  Mr. 
Pallone.   Mr.   Clarke,  Mr.   Hefner, 
Mr.  Skaggs,  Mr.  Neal  of  Massachu- 
setts, Mr.  Garcia.  Mr.  Pashayan,  Mr. 
Beilenson,  Mr.  Costello.  Mr.  Hayes 
of  Illinois,  Mrs.  Byron,  Mr.  Fascell, 
Mr.  PosHARD,  Mr.  Madigan.  and  Mr. 
Skelton  ): 
H.  Con.  Res.   149.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  a 
postage  stamp  should  be  issued  in  honor  of 
Claude  Denson  Pepper:  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  82:  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma,  Mr. 
Foley,  Mr.  Hochbrueckner,  Mr.  Andrews, 
Mrs.  Boggs.  Mr.  Rowland  of  Connecticut, 
Mr.  Hopkins,  Mr.  Murphy,  and  Mr.  Leath 
of  Texas. 

H.R.  118:  Mr.  Borski. 

H.R.  283:  Mr.  Robert  F.  Smith. 

H.R.  537:  Mr.  Engel,  Mr.  Kasich,  Mr. 
Rhodes,  Ms.  Pelosi,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Durbin, 
Mr.  HuTTO,  and  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecti- 
cut. 

H.R.  671:  Mr.  Moorhead. 

H.R.  900:  Mr.  Mfume. 

H.R.  937:  Ms.  Long,  Mr.  Frost.  Mr.  Roe, 
Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Engel,  and  Mr.  Evans. 

H.R.  1025:  Mr.  Robinson. 

H.R.  1030:  Mr.  Robinson. 

H.R.  1060:  Mr,  Espy. 

H.R.  1131:  Mr.  Sangmeister. 

H.R.  1358:  Mr.  Ravenel. 

H.R.  1526:  Mr.  Yatron. 

H.R.  1545:  Mr.  Gejdenson. 

H.R.  1573:  Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr. 
Bates,  and  Mr.  Tallon. 

H.R.    1586:    Mr.    Weber    and    Mr.    Kost- 

MAYER. 

H.R.  1587:  Mr.  Weber. 

H.R.  1628:  Mr.  Staggers. 

H.R.  1762:  Mr.  Kastenmeier.  Mr.  Dym- 
ALLY,  Mr.  Robinson,  Mr.  Miller  of  Wash- 
ington, Mr.  Foglietta,  Mr.  Towns,  Mrs. 
Boxer,  Mr.  Ackerman.  Mr.  Evans,  Mr. 
Hertel,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Studds,  Mrs.  Un- 
soELD,  Mr.  Guarini,  Mr.  Bilbray,  Mr.  Fazio, 
Mr.  Vento,  and  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey, 

H.R.  2102:  Mr.  Dannemeyer. 

H.R.  2126:  Mr.  Campbell  of  Colorado  and 
Mr.  Evans. 

H.R.  2131:  Mr.  Packard,  Mrs.  Bentley, 
and  Mr.  Atkins. 

H.R.  2174:  Mr.  Lehman  of  California. 

H.R.  2238:  Mr.  Chapman  and  Mr.  Wise. 

H.R.  2265:  Mr.  Parris  and  Mr.  Shumway. 

H.R.  2330:  Mr.  Jontz,  Mr.  Espy,  and  Mr. 
Parker. 

H.R.  2493:  Mrs.  Boxer  and  Mr.  Jontz. 

H.R.  2507:  Mr.  McGrath,  Mrs.  Collins, 
Mr.  Walsh,  Mrs.  Kennelly,  Mr.  Gejdenson, 
and  Mr.  Conyers. 

H.  Con.  Res.  109:  Mr.  Buechner  and  Mr. 
Oilman. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 
50.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
the  Polish-American  Congress— New  Jersey 
Division,  Perth  Amboy,  NJ,  relative  to 
World  War  II:  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
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Colorado  and 
4rs.   Bentley, 


HNER  and  Mr. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMER- 
ICA RESPONSE  TO  EVENTS  IN 
CHINA-VIEWS  OF  PROF.  A. 
DOAK  BARNETT 


HON.  TOM  UNTOS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  12,  1989 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  world  has 
watched  as  the  tragic  and  turbulent  events 
have  unfolded  in  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  over  the  past  2  weeks.  The  unmistak- 
able yearning  for  a  democratic  and  open  soci- 
ety and  the  suppression  of  that  positive  desire 
by  reactionary  forces  raises  important  ques- 
tions that  the  U.S.  Government  will  have  to 
consider  and  act  upon  in  the  near  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  most  perceptive 
and  thoughtful  scholars  on  China— Prof.  A. 
Doak  Barnett  of  the  School  of  Advanced  Inter- 
national Studies  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity— prepared  a  statement  this  past  week  for 
a  congressional  hearing  which  could  not  be 
given  because  of  time  constraints.  Professor 
Barnett's  statement  provides  an  outstanding 
assessment  of  the  recent  developments  in 
China  as  well  as  thoughtful  views  on  what  the 
United  States  should  do  and  not  do  in  re- 
sponse to  those  developments. 

Since  those  of  us  in  the  Congress  will  be  in- 
volved in  the  determination  of  our  policy 
toward  China  in  the  coming  days  and  weeks, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  Professor  Barnett's 
statement  be  placed  in  the  Record  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  give  thoughtful  atten- 
tion to  his  views. 

Statement  of  A.  Doak  Barnett,  Paul  Nitze 
School  or  Advanced  International  Stud- 
ies, Johns  Hopkins  University 
The  tragedy  that  has  unfolded  in  China, 
especially  in  the  past  few  days,  has  created 
a  crisis  that  is  unprecedented  in  the  post- 
Mao  period,  and  it  poses  extremely  difficult 
issues  for  U.S.  policy. 

The  brutal  suppression  of  peaceful  protes- 
tors carried  out  this  past  weekend  by  hard- 
line leaders,  who  have  achieved  at  least  tem- 
porary ascendency  in  Beijing  has  evoked 
international  anger  and  universal  condem- 
nation. Within  China  it  appears  to  have 
alienated  much  of  the  population  and 
strengthened  widespread  opposition  to  the 
present  leadership  not  only  in  Beijing  but  in 
major  urban  areas  throughout  the  country. 
It  has,  in  my  judgment,  not  only  highlight- 
ed but  severely  exacerbated  basic  splits 
within  the  leadership,  within  the  Party,  and 
government  and  army,  which  are  not  yet  re- 
solved. In  addition  to  the  splits  within  the 
top  leadership,  I  l)elieve.  there  are  large 
numbers  of  people  in  the  Party  and  govern- 
ment bureaucracies  who  strongly  support 
reform  and  political  liberalization  who  have 
been  appalled  by  what  has  happened.  The 
thousands  of  Chinese  students  studying 
abroad  clearly  have  been  outraged. 

In  the  present  situation,  the  immediate 
outlook  is  bleak.  Conflict  continues  to  grow. 


and  the  outcome  is  unpredictable.  The  mili- 
tary establishment  appears  to  be  asserting 
itself  more  and  more  strongly,  but  there  are 
basic  splits  within  the  military.  Even  a  week 
ago  I  would  have  said  that  open  conflicts  be- 
tween military  units  were  unthinkable— but 
I  also  would  have  said  that  the  kind  of  mas- 
sacre that  occurred  in  Beijing  was  unthink- 
able. Now  all  I  can  say  is  that  the  situation 
is  uncertain,  volatile,  and  unpredictable. 
The  immediate  outlook  is  for— at  a  mini- 
mum—continued instability,  unrest,  fer- 
ment, and  turbulence. 

This  will  continue,  in  my  opinion,  until 
there  are  further  changes  in  the  top  leader- 
ship which  bring  to  the  force  leaders  willing 
to  reverse  course.  Perhaps  the  present  hard- 
line leaders  can  impose  their  will,  temporar- 
ily, by  force— although  I  am  not  certain  that 
they  can.  But  even  if  they  are  able  to  do 
this,  it  will  be  uneasy,  unstable  situation  of 
military  rule  over  an  alienated  population. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  present  civilian 
leadership  under  Li  Peng  and  military  lead- 
ership under  Yang  Shangkun— with  Deng 
Xiaoping  in  the  background— has  lost  its  le- 
gitimacy—in Chinese  terms,  its  mandate— 
and  cannot  be  viable  or  last  long,  and 
cannot  rule  effectively  as  long  as  it  lasts. 
Their  authority  has  been  fundamentally  un- 
dermined by  the  use  of  brutal  force  against 
unarmed  civilians.  Their  policy  of  using 
force  rather  than  attempting  a  political  so- 
lution involving  conciliation,  compromise, 
and  accommodation  is  bankrupt  and  cannot 
succeed  more  than  temporarily. 

The  crisis  in  China  cannot  even  begin  to 
be  resolved,  in  my  judgment,  until  there  is  a 
reemergence  of  Party  and  government  lead- 
ers, now  in  eclipse,  who  are  committed  to 
and  associated  with  further  reform  and  po- 
litical liberalization— or  at  least  leaders 
whose  reputations  have  not  been  destroyed 
by  the  massacre  in  Beijing  last  weekend. 
Whatever  leaders  emerge  from  the  present 
debacle  will  face  extraordinary  difficulty  in 
restoring  stability,  some  consensus  on 
policy,  some  credibility  with  China's  popula- 
tion. Trying  to  cope  with  the  complex  prob- 
lems of  economic,  political,  and  social 
reform  that,  even  before  this  crisis,  con- 
fronted the  country  with  enormous  chal- 
lenges, will  be  increasingly  difficult. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  today  that  the 
crisis— and  internal  conflict  in  China— are 
far  from  over.  The  situation  is  a  moving 
one.  and  it  is  absolutely  impossible  now  to 
predict  its  outcome.  What  we  should  fer- 
vently hope  for,  obviously,  is  that  the  disas- 
ters of  the  past  few  days  will  so  shock  and 
galvanize  those  within  the  Chinese  leader- 
ship, both  civilian  and  military,  who  favor 
moderation  and  conciliation,  who  opposed 
the  use  of  force  and  favor  a  political  solu- 
tion, who  represent  the  forces  of  economic 
reform  and  political  liberalization,  that  they 
will  be  able  somehow  to  prevail  and  pull 
China  back  from  the  brink  of  absolute  disas- 
ter. 

I  believe  such  a  shift  within  the  leader- 
ship is  inevitable  at  some  point,  but  whether 
it  will  come  soon,  before  further  disasters 
come,  or  only  later  after  further  disasters 
have  occurred,  is  simply  not  predictable. 

What  should  the  United  States  do  in  re- 
sponse to  this  situation?  What  factors  and 


considerations  should  we  take  into  account 
in  deciding  what  to  do  and  what  not  to  do? 
On  one  question,  there  is.  and  can  be,  no 
real  debate,  in  my  opinion.  The  brutal  use 
of  repression  and  violence  against  unarmed 
civilians  must  be  condemned  in  the  strong- 
est terms.  The  more  difficult  question,  how- 
ever, is  what  beyond  this  should  be  done, 
taking  into  account  both  the  immediate  sit- 
uation and  the  long-run  interests  of  both 
the  United  States  and  the  Chinese  people. 

To  state  in  capsulated  form  what  I  believe 
our  posture  and  policy  should  be.  it  is  the 
following:  We  should  put  our  relationship 
on  hold,  freeze  it,  postpone  or  delay  pro- 
grams that  are  simply  not  feasible  under 
present  conditions,  and  send  signals  that 
U.S. -China  relations  already  have  been  dam- 
aged in  a  serious  way  and  will  be  damaged 
more  if  present  trends  continue  or  if  the  sit- 
uation deteriorates  further.  But  we  should 
not  cut  ties  in  any  irrevocable  or  irreversible 
way,  and  should  continue  to  make  clear  that 
we  believe  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Chinese  nation  and  Chinese 
people  are  of  great  long-term  importance 
and  of  tremendous  mutual  benefit  to  both 
countries,  and  we  should  express  confidence 
that  our  relationship  can  be  further  devel- 
oped when  China  is  once  again  on  the  path 
of  moderation,  reform,  liberalization,  and 
development.  For  the  moment  we  should  es- 
sentially play  a  waiting  game.  If  repression 
and  conflict  develop  further,  our  relations 
will  deteriorate  whatever  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment does,  but  it  is  essential  that,  instead  of 
burning  our  bridges,  we  continue  to  urge 
moderation  in  China  and  be  prepared  to 
support,  in  any  way  we  can,  any  signs  of 
movement  in  that  direction  and  any  emerg- 
ing leadership  that  appears  to  be  prepared 
to  return  China  to  a  saner  course  than  it  is 
now  on. 

There  are  numerous  facts  and  factors  that 
we  should  take  into  account  in  deciding 
what  we  should  do. 

Our  long-range  interest  in  a  close  coopera- 
tive relationship  with  a  China  that  moves 
toward  reform  and  development  is  immense. 
We  have  an  important  strategic  and  geopo- 
litical stake  in  close  ties  with  such  a  China. 
As  our  relationship  from  the  1970s  up  until 
the  present  crisis  has  demonstrated,  it  can 
contribute  in  a  major  way  to  stability  in 
East  Asia,  and  globally,  as  well  as  to  the  eco- 
nomic and  other  interests  in  both  countries. 
A  China  in  conflict,  under  leaders  repress- 
ing a  rebellious  population,  threatens  to  un- 
dermine these  interests.  But  in  a  situation 
as  chaotic  and  unpredictable  as  that  in 
China  today  we  must  continue  to  keep  open 
the  door  to  future  cooperative  relations,  if 
and  when  China  returns  to  a  moderate 
course. 

It  is  essential  that  we  try  to  assess,  as  best 
we  can.  the  probable  real  consequences  of 
any  actions  we  consider,  and  not,  simply  to 
express  our  moral  indignation,  begin  to  cut 
ties  or  close  doors  in  ways  that  might  be 
counterproductive  or  boomerang  either  in 
the  short  or  long  run— and  that  might  actu- 
ally harm  rather  than  help  the  Chinese 
people,  might  weaken  rather  than  strength- 
en forces  for  moderation,  and  might  pro- 


•  This  •bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
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voke  hard  liners  to  try  to  pursue  an  even 
harder  hne. 

I  am  the  first  to  recognize  that  malting 
such  judgments  is  exceedingly  difficult. 

Realism  demands  that  we  recognize  that 
the  influence  of  any  outside  nation,  includ- 
ing the  United  States,  on  developments  with 
China  is  limited.  Chinese  leaders,  of  every 
political  stripe,  are  proud  and  independent, 
oppose  crude  external  pressure  or  interven- 
tion, and  are  likely  to  react  strongly  to  it. 

China's  hard-line  leaders,  now  in  the  as- 
cendancy, are  more  likely  to  be  intensely  na- 
tionalistic, even  xenophobic,  than  China's 
most  able  and  committed  reformers,  at 
present  seemingly  in  eclipse,  who  are  more 
internationally  minded.  Actually,  most  of 
the  Chinese  at  all  levels  with  whom  U.S. 
government  and  private  institutions  have 
developed  close  ties  in  recent  years  belong 
to  the  latter  reformist  group.  To  the  extent 
that  the  evolving  situation  permits,  we  must 
try,  in  whatever  ways  we  can.  to  indicate 
our  moral  support  for  the  policies  and  goals 
that  they  represent,  avoid  cutting  ties  with 
them— even  if  it  is  unavoidable  that  such 
ties  be  reduced  or  that  programs  involving 
such  groups  t>e  postponed  or  temporarily 
suspended.  The  former  group,  that  is  the 
hardliners,  may  or  may  not  be  influenced 
very  much  in  a  useful  way  by  U.S.  actions 
that  attempt  to  demonstrate  the  possible 
costs  to  Chinese  interests  of  their  policies. 
The  fact  is  that  the  course  they  are  pursu- 
ing is  severely  damaging  China's  interests 
abroad.  Recent  events  cannot  help  but  have 
adverse  effects  on  China's  foreign  trade  and 
investment,  on  military  contacts  abroad,  on 
scientific,  cultural,  and  educational  ex- 
changes that  are  important  to  China's  mod- 
ernization, on  the  attitudes  of  the  elite  of 
Chinese  students  who  are  studying  abroad, 
on  the  prospects  for  a  peaceful  rejoining  of 
Hong  Kong  with  China  in  1997.  and  on  the 
attitudes  in  Taiwan  toward  expanded  trade 
and  contacts. 

I  believe  that  President  Bush's  decision  to 
suspend  military  sales  and  contacts  is  a 
sound  one  for  two  reasons.  It  serves  as  a 
signal  to  Chinese  hardline  leaders  that  their 
recent  actions  are  inflicting  great  damage 
on  China's  interests.  Yet.  suspending  rather 
than  cancelling  military  links  of  this  sort  is 
also  a  signal  to  more  moderate  military 
leaders  that  a  return  to  moderation  can 
bring  a  return  to  U.S.-China  military  coop- 
eration. I  am  not  sure  how  much  effect 
this— or  even  stronger  actions— can  have  on 
the  old  revolutionary  leaders  who  are  now 
In  power  and  appear  to  be  desperate  and 
fighting  for  their  own  survival.  The  resolu- 
tion of  the  present  conflict  within  the  Chi- 
nese leadership  will  ultimately  be  deter- 
mined by  forces  within  China,  not  by  what 
any  outside  power  does.  Nevertheless,  the 
signal  that  this  action  represents  is  worth 
sending,  to  both  hardliners  and  moderates 
in  China. 

I  believe,  however,  that  it  would  be  a 
severe  mistake  to  impose  economic  sanc- 
tions on  China  or  to  cut  our  economic  ties 
(which  will  be  damaged  enough  without  any 
U.S.  government  action),  because  the  effects 
of  this  would,  in  my  judgment,  weaken 
rather  than  strengthen  the  moderates  in 
China— that  is.  the  professionals,  liberals, 
and  technocrats  who  are  committed  to 
reform  and  liberalization— and,  to  the 
extent  that  such  action  would  exacerbate 
China's  already  immense  economic  prob- 
lems they  would  damage  the  interests  of  or- 
dinary Chinese  more  than  the  position  of 
China's  present  hardline  leaders. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  United  States,  while  strongly  sup- 
porting democratic  aspirations  and  values, 
clearly  should  avoid  incitement  to  rebellion, 
which  could  provoke  strongly  nationalistic 
hardline  responses,  or  statements  or  actions 
that  could  arouse  unrealistic  expectations 
among  Chinese  youths,  or  even  some  older 
reformers,  of  outside  support  which  is  im- 
possible for  any  outsiders  to  give. 

We  clearly  have  to  walk  a  fine  line,  on  a 
razor's  edge,  condemning  what  we  disap- 
prove, asserting  our  values,  urging  a  return 
to  moderation  and  reform,  but  avoiding  ac- 
tions that  could  exacerbate  the  situation  or 
close  doors  for  the  future.  When  doors  are 
closed  in  a  crisis,  it  is  often  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  reopen  them  even  when  the  situa- 
tions changes  and  improves.  This  is  perhaps 
especially  true  of  the  United  States.  It  took 
two  decades  to  begin  to  restore  significant 
contacts  with  China  after  our  relationship 
disintegrated  in  the  late  1940s  and  early 
1950s.  And  efforts  to  exert  strong  overt 
pressures  to  try  to  influence  internal  devel- 
opments in  China  can  backfire  badly.  Per- 
haps the  most  notable  example  of  this  in- 
volved the  Soviet  Union  rather  than  the 
United  States.  In  response  to  Chinese  ideo- 
logical attacks  in  1960,  Moscow  withdrew  all 
of  its  aid  to,  and  technicians  in,  China. 
Within  a  couple  of  years  it  was  extending 
offers  to  China  to  renew  them,  but  it  actual- 
ly took  two  decades  in  this  instance,  too, 
before  Sino-Soviet  economic  and  other  con- 
tacts could  begin  to  be  repaired. 

In  light  of  all  the  above,  I  believe  that  the 
course  for  the  United  States  defined  by 
President  Bush,  so  far,  is  a  desirable  and 
prudent  one.  It  has  defined  the  right  stand 
to  take  under  present  circumstances.  It  does 
not  exclude  further  responses  as  the  situa- 
tion evolves,  and  it  does  not  close  the  door 
to  fully  normal  cooperative  relations  if  and 
when  the  situation  in  China  improves. 

It  is  depressing,  and  frustrating,  to  watch, 
from  the  sidelines,  a  tragedy  unfold.  But 
what  we  can  do  to  effect  events  in  China  in 
a  positive  way  is  limited,  and  we  should 
avoid  taking  precipitous  actions  that  may 
have  long-term  damaging  effects. 

China  will  survive  its  present  time  of  trou- 
bles. In  the  long  run.  a  good  relationship 
with  China  is  extremely  important  to  U.S. 
national  interests.  We  must  ensure  that, 
when  reason  and  moderation  return,  we  can 
resume  efforts  to  strengthen  cooperative  re- 
lations and  support  reform  as  well  as  devel- 
opment in  China. 


AWARDS  HONOR  EXEMPLARY 
BLACKS  IN  BUSINESS 


HON.  DONALD  M.  PAYNE 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  12,  1989 

Mr.  PAYNE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
very  special  and  inspiring  ceremony  was  re- 
cently held  here  In  our  Nation's  Capital  to 
honor  the  community  service  work  of  black 
entrepreneurs. 

The  Community  Service  Awards  for  Exem- 
plary Blacks  in  Business  recognized  five  dis- 
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tinguished  members  of  the  business  communi- 
ty who  have  volunteered  their  time  and  talent 
to  help  others  achieve  success:  Harry  W. 
Brooks,  Jr.,  Harlow  Fullwood,  Jr.,  William  R. 
Giles,  Sr.,  David  Baker  Lewis,  Esq.,  and  Wil- 
liam F.  PIckard,  Ph.D. 

The  five  honorees.  in  addition  to  providing 
jobs  in  their  communities,  have  also  contribut- 
ed their  services  to  educational,  religious,  and 
recreational  activities.  They  have  served  on 
public  boards  and  represent  important  role 
models  for  young  people  In  the  black  commu- 
nity. 

The  awards  program  was  sponsored  by  the 
Institute  for  American  Business  In  cooperation 
with  General  Motors  Corp.,  Pepsi-Cola  Co., 
and  Philip  Morris  Companies  Inc. 

Washington,  DC,  was  chosen  as  the  loca- 
tion because  Government  sponsored  minority 
business  enterprise  programs  began  here. 
Many  minority  businesses  have  received  sup- 
port through  the  Office  of  Minority  Business 
Enterprise;  its  successor,  the  Minority  Busi- 
ness Development  Agency;  the  Economic  De- 
velopment Agency;  and  the  Small  Business 
Administration. 

I  am  very  proud  of  the  fact  that  one  of  the 
honorees.  William  R.  Giles,  Sr.,  resides  in  East 
Orange,  NJ,  in  my  congressional  district. 

Mr.  Giles  is  the  founder  and  chairman  of 
EPC  International,  Inc.,  a  family-run  advertis- 
ing specialty  and  premium  firm  serving  major 
corporations  with  a  full  line  of  executive  gifts. 

The  East  Orange  company  distributes  prod- 
ucts made  by  over  2,000  manufacturers.  The 
Giles  family  has  ambitious  plans  for  the  future, 
with  a  5-year  vision  of  a  $10  million  company 
with  substantially  more  export  and  import  busi- 
ness. The  firm  presently  does  business  with 
Nigeria,  Bermuda,  Bahamas,  and  Jamaica. 
The  growth  of  sales  is  now  running  in  the 
double  digits  annually. 

Mr.  Giles  Is  a  member  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  Lions  Club,  the  East  Orange  Gen- 
eral Hospital  and  president  of  the  100  Black 
Men  of  New  Jersey.  He  is  also  a  member  of 
the  Kiwanis  Club,  the  Greater  Newark  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  NAACP,  and  the  Urban 
League.  He  is  a  member  of  the  board  of  trust- 
ees of  Benedict  College  in  Columbia,  SC, 
where  he  was  awarded  an  honorary  doctorate 
of  humane  letters  on  May  1 3. 

Mr.  Giles  is  also  chairman  of  the  building 
fund  at  the  New  Hope  Baptist  Church  of  East 
Orange.  His  firm  has  raised  over  $300,000  for 
the  United  Negro  College  Fund  over  the  past 
6  years,  providing  opportunities  for  young 
people  to  get  the  education  they  need  to  com- 
pete In  the  business  world. 

In  a  day  and  age  when  too  many  people 
are  consumed  only  with  their  own  materialistic 
goals.  It  Is  refreshing  to  hear  about  successful 
business  people  who  take  the  time  to  give 
something  back  to  their  communities. 

Mr  Speaker,  we  In  New  Jersey  are  very  for- 
tunate to  have  In  our  midst  a  person  of  Mr. 
Giles'  stature.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join 
my  In  honoring  him  and  the  other  award  win- 
ners for  their  Ingenuity,  perseverance,  and 
most  of  all,  their  generosity  toward  others. 
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HON.  JACK  FIELDS 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  12,  1989 

Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
join  with  our  distinguished  colleagues  Roy 
Dyson,  Bob  Davis,  and  Helen  Bentley  in  in- 
troducing this  important  House  concurrent  res- 
ofution  dealing  with  the  appointment  of  a  new 
administrator  for  the  Panama  Canal  Commis- 
sion. 

The  language  of  this  resolution  is  virtually 
identical  to  the  proposal  offered  by  Senator 
Dan  Coats  of  Indiana,  on  Thursday,  June  1 
during  consideration  of  the  dire  emergency 
supplemental  appropriations  bill.  This  resolu- 
tion was  approved  by  a  convincing  vote  of  63 
to  31. 

It  is  a  sense  of  Congress  resolution  which 
states  unambiguously  that  the  Senate  will  not 
approve  any  new  administrator  of  the  Panama 
Canal  Commission  until  the  President  of  the 
United  States  certifies  that  a  democratically 
elected  government  is  in  place  in  the  Republic 
of  Panama. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  does  not  have 
the  force  of  law.  Nevertheless,  it  will  send  a 
clear  and  strong  message  of  support  for  the 
democratk;  process  in  Panama.  It  will  also 
provide  a  further  incentive  for  those  freedom 
fighters  committed  to  the  removal  of  Noriega. 

While  world  attention  has  shifted  from  Nor- 
iega's t)rutality  to  the  mindless  slaughter  of 
defenseless  Chinese  students,  we  must  not 
forget  that  just  1  month  ago,  the  people  of 
Panama  went  to  the  polls  in  record  numbers 
and  overwhelmingly  rejected  the  continued 
tyranny  of  Noriega.  Despite  massive  voting 
fraud,  they  elected  Guillermo  Endara  as  their 
next  President. 

Unfortunately,  we  all  know,  that  the  will  of 
the  Panamanian  people  was  not  only  thwarted 
but  their  duly  elected  representatives  were 
savagely  beaten  by  Noriega  and  his  hench- 
man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  not  let  Noriega  steal 
the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  3  million  Pana- 
manians. Democracy  and  the  rule  of  law 
cannot  exist  in  Panama  so  long  as  this 
despot,  international  drug  dealer,  and  thug  re- 
mains in  power.  I  am  convinced  that  this  reso- 
lution will  help  Panamanians  to  rid  themselves 
of  the  Noriega  cancer  which  threatens  democ- 
racy throughout  Central  America. 

Let  me  emphasize,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this 
resolution  does  not  abrogate  or  affect  the 
Panama  Canal  treaties  or  the  Panama  Canal 
Act  of  1979  which  implemented  those  agree- 
ments in  any  way. 

While  I  strongly  believe  that  the  Panama 
Canal  treaties  were  a  terrible  idea  founded  on 
the  naive  notion  that  by  giving  away  the 
Panama  Canal  we  would  ensure  a  friendly 
democratic  government  in  Panama,  this  is  not 
the  appropriate  time  to  discuss  abrogation. 

Nevertheless,  Panamanians  should  look  at 
this  resolution  as  a  yellow  light  on  the  road  to 
a  full  turnover  of  the  canal.  By  taking  action  to 
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remove  Noriega  now,  they  can  ensure  the 
continuation  of  a  smooth  transfer  of  authority 
over  the  Panama  Canal. 

I  am  afraid,  however,  that  if  the  Panamanian 
people  and  more  importantly  Noriega  miss 
this  signal,  then  additional  efforts  will  be  pro- 
posed to  stop  or  freeze  the  transfer  of  the 
Panama  Canal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  should  be  no  doubt,  the 
United  States  Congress  will  not  turn  over  the 
Panama  Canal  to  Panamanian  control  until 
Noriega  and  his  cohorts  are  given  the  boot 
which  they  so  richly  deserve. 

While  I  am  confident  that  President  Bush 
would  never  submit  to  the  Senate  the  nomina- 
tion of  any  individual  selected  by  Noriega,  I 
strongly  believe  this  resolution  will  help  the 
democratic  process  in  Panama  and  will  further 
strengthen  the  determination  of  those  who  are 
working  to  remove  Noriega. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  reiterate,  this  resolution 
does  not  abrogate  the  treaty.  It  does  not  alter 
or  change  the  implementing  statute.  What  it 
does  is  to  send  a  strong  signal  to  the  Pana- 
manian people  that  Noriega  must  go  and  that 
his  continued  presence  is  totally  contrary  to 
the  goals  of  the  Panama  Canal  treaties. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  Roy 
Dyson,  Bob  Davis,  Helen  Bentley,  and  I  in 
sending  this  message  by  ovenwhelmingly 
adopting  this  sense  of  Congress  resolution. 


A  CALL  TO  CONSCIENCE  FOR 
CHINAS  ASSASSINS 


HON.  RONALD  K.  MACHTLEY 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 
IN  THE  house  of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  12,  1989 

Mr.  MACHTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tragic 
loss  of  life  in  China  has  drawn  the  attention  of 
all  the  world.  I  would  like  to  share  with  you  a 
letter  I  sent  to  the  Chinese  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States  which  I  hope  expresses  the 
grief  and  outrage  which  we  have  all  felt  at  the 
recent  violence: 

June  7,  1989. 
His  Excellency  Han  Xu. 
Embassy  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Ambassador  Xo:  I  am  writing  to  ex- 
press my  deep  regret  and  ongoing  concern 
for  the  use  of  excessive  and  brutal  force  by 
the  People's  Liberation  Army  to  suppress 
peaceful,  pro-democratic  efforts. 

Since  May  20.  when  the  martial  law  order 
was  first  handed  down  by  Supreme  Leader 
Deng  and  Premier  Li  Peng,  the  situation  in 
China  has  deteriorated,  and  it  has  done  so 
by  the  hands  of  its  own  leadership. 

The  unprecedented  democratic  movement 
of  millions  of  protesters  in  China  were  her- 
alded in  the  United  States  as  peaceful  move- 
ments. The  extension  of  mass  protests  into 
other  cities  outside  the  capital,  and  the  rep- 
resentation of  all  ages  and  broad  sectors  of 
the  population  declared  to  the  international 
community  the  widespread  support  for 
peaceful  protest  in  China. 

Premier  Li  Peng  and  Supreme  Leader 
Deng  had  a  clear  option  to  respond  to  these 
public  outcries  with  diplomacy.  Instead, 
they  chose  to  respond  by  sending  over 
200,000  troops  to  surround  Tianenmen 
Square  in  an  inhuman  act  of  deadly  force. 
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The  resultant  escalation  of  violence  in 
China  has  warranted  a  strong  and  angry  re- 
sponse from  the  international  community. 

I  fully  support  the  congressional  resolu- 
tion of  June  6  to  condemn  the  Chinese  gov- 
ernment action  to  use  machine  guns  and 
bayonets  to  murder  its  own  people.  The 
broad  support  for  President  Bush's  declared 
suspension  of  U.S.  military  sales  and  com- 
mercial arms  exports  into  China  indicates  a 
U.S.  willingness  to  go  beyond  these  actions 
should  the  brutality  continue,  and  a  fair 
and  peaceful  resolution  to  the  military  re- 
pression not  result. 

As  the  official  representative  of  your  gov- 
ernment in  the  United  States,  I  am  deliver- 
ing this  letter  to  you  to  demonstrate  my 
personal  outrage  at  your  government's  bla- 
tant disregard  for  human  life. 

The  Asian  population  in  my  Stale  of 
Rhode  Island,  and  throughout  the  United 
States  constitutes  a  large  and  important 
contribution  to  American  society.  I  share 
the  concern  of  the  U.S.  Asian  population  for 
the  welfare  of  friends  and  relatives  in 
China. 

There  are  also  a  large  number  of  Ameri- 
cans now  in  China.  While  the  U.S.  embas- 
sies in  China  are  working  hard  to  protect 
our  citizens,  it  is  important  for  the  Chinese 
government  and  military  to  understand  that 
injury  to  any  American  citizen  will  be 
harshly  interpreted  in  our  country. 

I  am  hopeful  that  a  peaceful  and  just  res- 
olution to  the  conflict  is  imminent.  I  am  dis- 
heartened not  only  by  the  immediate  means 
the  "hardline"  faction  of  your  government 
has  taken  to  assert  its  power  upon  the  will 
of  the  people,  but  also  by  my  concern  for 
the  long  term  consequences  of  this  type  of 
repression  for  the  people  of  your  country. 

In  the  coming  weeks.  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  government  of  China  will  work  to  incor- 
porate the  concerns  expressed  by  the  peace- 
ful protesters  and  will  not  continue  to  act 
against  these  individuals  with  intimidation 
or  force. 


TRIBUTE  TO  VICE  ADM.  ED 
MARTIN 


HON.  IKE  SKELTON 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  12,  1989 
Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  wish  to 
pay  tribute  to  a  good  friend  and  a  great  Ameri- 
can, Vice  Adm.  Ed  Martin,  who  recently  retired 
after  a  distinguished  career  in  the  U.S.  Navy. 
The  people  of  Savannah,  GA,  have  reason 
to  be  proud  of  their  native  son,  who  in  1950 
went  off  to  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy  in  Annap- 
olis. He  became  a  naval  aviator,  and  was  a 
combat  flight  instructor  until  1961.  In  1965  he 
graduated  from  the  Naval  War  College.  Short- 
ly thereafter  he  received  a  master's  degree  in 
international  affairs. 

After  serving  in  Vietnam,  where  he  was  a 
prisoner  of  war  from  1967  to  1973.  Admiral 
Martin  returned  to  the  States  to  become  a  stu- 
dent again,  this  time  at  the  National  War  Col- 
lege, where  he  graduated  in  1974.  In  1987, 
Edward  Holmes  Martin  was  designated  vice 
admiral  of  the  U.S.  Navy  and  apppointed  com- 
mander of  the  6th  Fleet.  He  also  spent  time  in 
London  as  deputy  commander  and  chief  of 
the  U.S.  Naval  Forces  in  Europe.  He  most  re- 
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cently  served  at  the  Pentagon  as  the  special 
assistant  to  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 

It  is  an  honor  to  pay  tribute  to  Vice  Admiral 
Martin.  I  extend  my  sincere  wish  that  Ed  and 
his  wife  Sherry  find  comfort  and  enjoyment  in 
retirement. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  CSABA  KUR 


TRIBUTE  TO  SOLON  B.  COUSINS 


UMI 


HON.  DONALD  M.  PAYNE 

or  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  12,  1989 

Mr.  PAYNE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  my  colleagues  here  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  join  me  in  honoring  an  out- 
standing leader.  Mr.  Solon  B.  Cousins.  The 
national  executive  director  of  the  YMCA  of  the 
USA,  Mr.  Cousins  is  ending  a  4-year  term  as 
the  elected  president  of  the  National  Assem- 
bly of  National  Voluntary  Health  and  Social 
Welfare  Organizations. 

The  National  Assembly  Is  an  association  of 
America's  largest  and  most  respected  national 
voluntary  human  service  organizations.  During 
his  presidency,  these  organizations  have 
worked  together  to  advance  the  mission  of 
each  agency  and  the  human  service  sector  as 
a  whole.  Mr.  Cousins  has  guided  the  National 
Assembly  through  an  ever-expanding  set  of 
programs  and  activities  designed  to  promote 
effective  management  of  these  organizations, 
to  Increase  public  understanding  of  human 
needs  and  the  special  qualities  which  volun- 
tary agencies  bring  to  human  services,  and  to 
advocate  policies,  programs  and  resources 
which  are  necessary  to  maintain  a  viable  net- 
work of  human  services  under  voluntary  aus- 
pices throughout  the  Nation. 

Through  thousands  of  local  affiliates  en- 
gaged In  fiands-on  service,  these  national  or- 
ganizations provide  millions  of  volunteers  and 
staff  people  with  opportunities  to  serve  their 
neighbors  and  their  communities  in  a  uniquely 
American  tradition  which  Is  unparalleled  any- 
where in  the  world.  Within  the  famework  of 
the  assembly,  human  service  organizations 
have  collat)orated  on  issues  ranging  from 
youth  service  to  AIDS,  from  leadership  devel- 
opment to  ethical  considerations,  from  child 
protection  to  homelessness. 

In  my  own  service  as  a  national  officer  of 
both  the  YMCA  of  the  USA  and  the  National 
Assembly,  I  have  worked  closely  with  Solon 
Cousins  on  many  occasions.  I  know  of  the 
high  esteem  in  which  he  Is  held  by  his  peers 
who  lead  other  national  voluntary  organiza- 
tions. I  am  certain  that  this  community  of  serv- 
ice providers  share  with  me  a  deep  apprecia- 
tion for  the  leadership  he  has  brought  to  the 
National  Assembly.  Voluntary  human  service 
providers  througfwut  the  country  have  benefit- 
ed from  the  wise,  statesmanlike,  and  positive 
approach  he  has  brought  to  the  National  As- 
sembty's  presidency. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Cousins  has  Inspired  many 
people  through  his  devoted  service.  I  ask  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  today  In  paying  tribute 
to  this  very  special  person. 


HON.  JAMES  A.  TRAFICANT,  JR. 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  12,  1989 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  pay  tribute  to  Csaba  Kur,  a  Hungarian- 
American  artist,  who  came  to  the  United 
States  In  search  of  the  American  dream  and 
Is  now  bestowing  the  world  with  his  Invaluable 
gifts  of  art. 

Csaba  was  born  in  Hungary  in  1 926  and  ar- 
rived in  America  in  1951  impoverished.  Driven 
from  his  homeland  by  the  Red  army,  he 
sought  refuge  in  Germany  where  he  received 
his  preliminary  training  in  the  arts.  Mr.  Kur 
began  his  career  creating  prints  with  water 
colors,  but  soon  moved  to  creating  statues, 
for  which  he  Is  most  famous  today. 

Mr.  Kur  has  sculpted  many  works  that  can 
be  seen  in  public  buildings  In  Chicago,  New 
York,  and  Cleveland.  He  also  has  a  statue  in 
the  permanent  collection  at  the  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy Center  for  the  Performing  Arts  In  Wash- 
ington, DC.  Presently  he  runs  his  own  gallery 
In  my  17th  Congressional  District  of  Ohio  and 
teaches  classes  to  Individuals  In  hopes  of 
spreading  his  love  of  art  to  others.  His  expres- 
slonistic  style  of  art  captures  the  deep  mean- 
ing behind  all  of  his  subjects. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Csaba  Kur  has  truly  made  an 
outstanding  contribution  not  only  to  my  district 
but  also  to  the  World.  The  recording  of  history 
In  his  manner  will  allow  the  events  to  live  on 
forever  in  a  true  to  life  form.  I  am  extremely 
grateful  for  his  contributions,  and  consider  It 
an  honor  to  represent  him. 


TRIBUTE  TO  CONGRESSIONAL 
SENIOR  CITIZEN  INTERNS 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  12,  1989 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
salute  two  outstanding  older  Americans  from 
the  21st  Congressional  District,  Mrs.  Emily 
Laster  and  Ms.  Chariotte  Constant.  They  are  2 
of  200  older  Amencans  from  around  the 
Nation,  who  participated  In  the  1989  Congres- 
sional Senior  Citizen  Intern  Program  held  May 
22-26. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  of  the  senior  in- 
terns who  represented  the  21st  Congressional 
District  and  our  Nation  in  this  important  pro- 
gram. Through  their  participation  In  this  pro- 
gram, the  Interns  provide  a  valuable  link  to  the 
local  senior  community.  I  am  pleased  to  share 
with  you  the  accomplishments  and  endeavors 
of  the  Interns  representing  my  congressional 
district. 

Emily  Laster  has  worked  diligently  with 
senior  citizens  In  the  cultural  arts  and  many 
other  senior-related  programs  at  Karamu 
House  for  over  three  decades.  Mrs.  Laster 
t)ecame  affiliated  with  Karamu  House  as  a 
volunteer  tour  guide  and  theater  hostess  more 
than  32  years  ago.  Currently,  she  Is  the  senior 
and  volunteer  coordinator  for  Karamu  House 
and  acts  as  a  liaison  for  the  Karamu  Volunteer 
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Organization,  the  Karamu  Alumni  Organiza- 
tion, the  Karamu  Golden  Age  Club,  and  the 
tour  guides. 

The  founders  of  Karamu  House,  a  cultural 
arts  center  In  Cleveland,  were  so  Impressed 
with  Mrs.  Laster's  abilities  that  they  asked  her 
to  join  the  staff  of  Karamu  on  a  part  time 
basis  in  1960.  Since  then,  she  has  been  re- 
cruiting other  seniors  to  stay  active  and  busy 
after  retirement.  She  serves  on  various  com- 
mittees for  seniors  and  participates  In  several 
senior-related  programs. 

Chariotte  Constant  is  a  recently  retired  ad- 
ministrative secretary  for  the  city  of  Cleveland, 
where  she  also  served  as  assistant  office 
manager  In  the  department  of  personnel.  Ms. 
Constant  has  been  active  politically  In  the 
campaigns  of  Cleveland  elected  officials.  Ms. 
Constant  was  an  active  volunteer  for  my 
brother,  Judge  Carl  Stokes,  the  former  mayor 
of  Cleveland  and  an  enthusiastic  volunteer 
during  several  of  my  reelection  campaigns. 

In  addition  to  participating,  Ms.  Constant  Is 
an  active  member  of  Faith  Temple  Church  of 
God  In  Christ  in  Cleveland.  At  Faith  Temple, 
Ms.  Constant  is  involved  In  missionary  teach- 
ing and  counseling  ministry.  Currently,  she 
serves  as  president  of  the  Young  Women's 
Christian  Council,  covering  three  churches  in 
Cleveland  and  In  Palnesvllle,  OH. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congressional  Senior  Citi- 
zen Intern  Program  emphasizes  the  need  for 
participants  to  take  their  knowledge  and  share 
It  with  other  seniors  from  their  districts.  This 
goal  Is  personified  In  the  continued  growth  of 
the  program.  Since  1973,  the  Congressional 
Senior  Citizen  Intern  Program  has  brought 
more  than  2,000  older  Americans  to  Washing- 
ton to  examine  the  processes  and  issues  in- 
volved In  shaping  public  policy. 

While  In  Washington,  the  Interns  had  an  op- 
portunity to  meet  with  their  representatives 
and  voice  their  concerns  about  issues  affect- 
ing seniors.  This  type  of  firsthand  Interaction 
encourages  the  Interns  to  take  the  knowledge 
home  and  put  it  to  work  on  behalf  of  their 
communities.  Both  Ms.  Constant  and  Mrs. 
Laster  became  Interested  In  the  program 
through  their  association  with  former  senior 
citizen  Interns. 

Mr.  Speaker,  both  Mrs.  Laster  and  Ms.  Con- 
stant exemplify  the  spirit  of  volunteerism.  I 
hope  my  colleagues  will  join  me  In  commend- 
ing them  for  their  outstanding  participation  in 
the  Congressional  Senior  Intern  Program  and 
their  commitment  to  the  community  In  which 
they  live. 


HONORING  JON  PETERS,  ON 
THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  HIGH  SCHOOL 
RECORD  FOR  CONSECUTIVE 
PITCHING  WINS 


HON.  GREG  H.  LAUGHUN 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  12,  1989 

Mr.  LAUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
acknowledge  a  truly  remarkable  athletic  ac- 
complishment, and  to  ask  my  fellow  col- 
leagues to  join  me  In  congratulating  Jon 
Peters,  of  the  Brenham  High  School  Cubs, 
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who  on  April  28  established  a  new  national 
high  school  record  for  consecutive  pitching 
wins. 

The  Brenham  Cubs,  under  the  tutelage  of 
Head  Coach  Earl  Hathaway,  are  entering  the 
Texas  State  AAAA  baseball  playoffs  having 
won  the  State  championship  in  each  of  the 
last  3  years— 1986,  1987,  1988.  Jon  Peters' 
successes  are  those  that  should  be  shared 
with  his  teammates  and  the  cubs  champion- 
ships in  the  last  3  years  are  indeed  indicative 
of  a  superb  coaching  staff  blessed  with  many 
fine  young  athletes. 

Jon's  streak  began  in  March  1986,  when, 
as  a  freshman  starting  pitcher,  he  won  his  first 
game.  He  remained  undefeated  throughout  his 
freshman,  sophomore,  and  junior  years,  and 
throughout  most  of  his  senior  year. 

On  Friday,  April  28  of  this  year,  the  Cubs 
faced  A&M  Consolidated  at  Fireman's  Park  in 
Brenham.  Jon  came  into  the  game  with  a  50- 
game  winning  streak,  and  a  chance  to  break 
the  high  school  mark  for  consecutive  pitching 
victories  set  9  years  ago  by  Timmy  Moore  of 
McColl,  SC. 

Jon  set  the  new  record  in  storybook  fash- 
Ion,  pitching  a  no-hit  game,  striking  out  1 2  bat- 
ters, and  driving  in  the  game-winning  run,  se- 
curing his  record-setting  victory.  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  win  his  next  2  games,  bringing  his 
national  record  to  53  victories,  before  suffer- 
ing the  first  loss  of  his  high  school  career  last 
week.  I  should  point  out  that  it  took  no-hit 
pitching  by  two  West  Orange-Stark  High  pitch- 
ers to  defeat  Jon,  who  will  now  take  a  54-1 
career  record  into  the  Texas  high  school  play- 
offs. Along  the  way  he  has  struck  out  over 
600  batters,  while  giving  up  barely  100  walks. 

I  commend  Jon  Peters  on  these  truly  out- 
standing achievements  on  the  baseball  dia- 
mond, and  wish  him  continued  success  in  the 
upcoming  professional  draft,  and  in  the  fall  of 
1989,  when  he  will  attend  my  alma  mater, 
Texas  A&M  University,  on  a  baseball  scholar- 
ship. 

I  further  wish  the  Brenham  Cubs,  and 
Coach  Earl  Hathaway,  good  luck  as  they 
pursue  a  fourth  consecutive  State  baseball 
championship. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  AFRICAN 
AMERICANS 


HON.  MERVYN  M.  DYMALLY 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  12,  1989 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  bring 
to  your  attention  an  article  about  the  Congres- 
sional Task  Force  on  the  Future  of  African 
Americans,  which  I  Chair. 

The  article  was  written  by  Ken  Wilbecan,  in 
the  Long  Beach  Press  Telegram,  on  April  17, 
1989. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  Compton  Com- 
munity College,  located  in  the  31st  Congres- 
sional District,  and  the  southern  California 
members  of  the  Congressional  Black  Caucus, 
will  sponsor  a  conference  on  the  subject,  in 
Los  Angeles  on  Friday,  Saturday,  and  Sunday, 
June  23,  24,  and  25,  1989: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Study  Finds  Racism  Remains  Major 
F*ROBLEM  Facing  Blacks 
(By  Ken  Wibecan) 
This  year  the  Congressional  Task  Force 
on     the     Future     of     African     Americans, 
chaired  by  Rep.  Mervyn  M.  Dymally.  re- 
leased a  report  that  is  a  damning  indictment 
of   the   prejudice   and   discrimination   that 
still  remains  in  this  country. 

Although  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the 
document,  even  a  casual  reader  of  "The 
Future  of  African  Americans  to  the  Year 
2000  "  might  easily  draw  the  conclusion  that 
by  the  beginning  of  the  next  century  Afri- 
can Americans  will  be  in  poorer  economic 
condition  than  they  are  now. 

In  his  opening  remarks  Dymally  noted 
that  'it  is  clear  that  no  one  has  been  here 
longer  than  the  children  of  Africa  except 
for  Indian  Americans  (Native  Americans), 
the  first  migrants  from  Asia.  And  no  one 
has  labored  harder  or  longer  than  African 
Americans  to  cull  and  fashion  the  natural 
resources  of  this  land  for  the  creation  of  a 
more  abundant  way  of  life.  Yet  African 
Americans  have  not  reaped  the  benefits  of 
their  labors  to  the  fullest  measure.  Indeed, 
they  remain  second-class  citizens  of  the 
American  economy,  even  as  they  begin  to 
approach  full  citizenship.  .  .  ." 

When  the  report  refers  to  African  Ameri- 
cans, it  does  not  mean  all  of  them.  A 
number  maneuver  through  the  system  with 
as  much  facility  as  anyone:  they  have 
learned  how  to  play  the  game  of  survival. 
To  many  of  these  members  of  the  middle 
class  a  ghetto  is  something  seen  on  televi- 
sion or  read  about  in  the  morning  newspa- 
per. The  African  Americans  who  are  really 
in  trouble  are  not  the  doctors,  lawyers,  poli- 
ticans  and  other  professionals. 

While  the  number  of  professionals  has  in- 
creased from  6  percent  to  nearly  17  percent, 
the  percentage  of  black  households  with  in- 
comes greater  than  $25,000  went  up  only  1 
percent  between  1970  and  1980  (from  29  to 
30  percent).  Those  households  with  incomes 
below  $15,000  increased  from  45  to  47  per- 
cent. 

African  Americans  in  1980  were  three 
times  as  likely  to  be  impoverished  as  white 
Americans.  Median  black  household  net 
assets  are  less  than  10  percent  of  median 
white  household  net  assets. 

In  a  nation  that  brags  about  its  respect 
for  human  life,  African  American  life  ex- 
pectancy still  lags  behind  that  of  whites:  67 
years,  compared  to  74. 

These  and  other  statistics  document  a  de- 
plorable situation  that  is  'likely  to  remain 
so  unless  they  (African  Americans)  continue 
to  advance  faster  than  European  Ameri- 
cans." a  highly  unlikely  supposition. 

On  the  political  scense,  the  report  offers 
little  evidence  to  support  Dymally's  optimis- 
tic projection  that  African  Americans  are 
approaching  "full  citizenship  in  the  Ameri- 
can political  system. '■  Despite  Jesse  Jack- 
son's admirable  run  for  the  presidency,  it  re- 
mains true  that  12  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion hold  less  than  1.5  percent  of  all  elected 
officies.  And  recent  polls  have  shown  voters 
tending  to  cast  ballots  along  racial  lines:  the 
recent  Chicago  mayoral  election  was  a 
prime  example. 

Even  more  disturbing  are  the  predictions 
for  the  year  2000.  The  task  force  notes  that 
"if  African  Americans  are  to  be  brought  into 
real  equality  with  European  Americans, 
something  vastly  more  powerful  and  sus- 
tained than  anything  in  the  American  past 
will  have  to  be  done."  At  a  time  when  busi- 
ness set-asides  for  minority  firms  trying  to 
squeeze  into  the  closed  circle  of  procure- 
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ment  networks  are  deemed  illegal  by  a 
right-leaning  Supreme  Court,  and  when 
even  the  mildest  affirmative  action  goals  go 
largely  unmet,  corrective  measures  are  not 
likely  to  see  the  light  of  day. 

Each  year  new  data  prove  conclusively 
that  African  Americans  are  sliding  back- 
ward down  a  slippery  road  to  oblivion,  has- 
tened on  their  way  by  the  lack  of  concern  of 
a  society  that  makes  a  number  of  decisions 
based  solely  on  race.  Information  gathered 
from  this  and  similar  reports  rarely  results 
in  significant  policy  changes  on  any  level  of 
government.  For  years  we  have  been  studied 
to  death,  while  we  continue  to  "consider" 
what  action  to  take.  Admittedly,  there  is 
much  that  African  Americans  can  and  must 
do  on  their  own  to  improve  their  lot.  and  I 
have  beaten  that  drum  often  in  this  column 
and  in  other  public  forums.  But.  as  the 
report  concludes.  "While  the  major  internal 
problem  faced  by  African  Americans  is  inap- 
propriate and  rampant  individualism,  the 
major  external  problem  is  racism."  In  the 
face  of  these  dire  conclusions,  there  seems 
to  be  only  one  way  to  change  the  odds,  and 
that  is  through  a  massive  reform  of  our  edu- 
cation system.  Knowledge  offers  the  only 
ticket  to  the  safety  of  the  middle  class, 
which  may  be  the  only  way  for  African 
Americans  to  survive  through  the  year  2000. 
Time  is  running  out  on  our  opportunity  to 
do  something  about  it. 

In  June  there  will  be  a  conference  spon- 
sored by  the  Congressional  Black  Caucus 
and  Compton  Community  College  to  discuss 
the  task  force  findings.  This  may  well  be  an 
important  event.  More  information  may  be 
obtained  by  calling  (213)  637-2660.  exten- 
sion 340. 

SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4,  1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees,  joint  com- 
mittees, and  conmiittees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Congressional 
Record  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Tuesday, 
June  13.  1989,  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

Meetings  Scheduled 

JUNE  14 

9:00  a.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  continue  markup  of  S.  1036.  to  im- 
prove the  economic,  community,  and 
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educational  well-being  of  rural  Amer- 

icm. 

SR-332 

Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  diversity  and 
concentration  of  media  ownership. 

SR-253 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  S.  110. 
Family  Planning  Amendments.  S.  120. 
Adolescent  Pregnancy  Prevention. 
Care,  and  Research  Grants  Act,  S.  54. 
Age  Discrimination  in  E^mployment 
Waiver  Protection  Act,  and  pending 
nominations. 

SD-430 
Rules  and  Administration 
Business   meeting,   to   resume  consider- 
ation of  S.  874.  to  establish  national 
voter  registration  procedures  for  Presi- 
dential and  Congressional  elections. 

SR-301 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  certain  provisions 
of  S.  13.  S.  86,  S.  192.  S.  405.  and  S. 
846,  bills  to  strengthen  and  improve 
VA  health  care  programs,  and  related 
measures. 

SR-418 
9:30  a.m. 
Armed  Services 

Strategic  Forces  and  Nuclear  Deterrence 
Subcommittee 
To  continue  closed  and  open  hearings  on 
S.  1085.  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
years  1990  and  1991  for  the  Depart 
ment  of  Defense,  focusing  on  NATO 
nuclear  deterrence. 

SR-222 

Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Securities  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  646.  to  facili- 
tate cooperation  between  the  United 
States  and  foreign  countries  in  securi- 
ties law  enforcement,  and  on  the  glo- 
balization of  securities  markets. 

SD-538 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  Department  of 
Energy's  role  in  the  area  of  magnetic 
fusion  and  inertial  confinement  fusion 
research  and  development  and  demon- 
stration, and  S.  964.  authorizing  funds 
for  fiscal  years  1990  and  1991  for  civil- 
ian energy  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  E}nergy. 

SD-366 
10:00  a.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
To  resume  mark  up  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1990  for  foreign  assistance  programs. 

SD-419 

10:30  a.m. 

Rules  and  Administration 

To  resume  hearings  on  S.  7.  S.  56.  S.  137. 

S.  242,  S.  330.  S.  332.  S.  359.  and  S.  597. 

bills  to  provide  for  spending  limits  and 

public  financing  for  Federal  elections. 

SR-301 

11:00  a.m. 
Finance 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Omnibus  Trade 
and  Competitiveness  Act  of  1988. 

SD-215 
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2:00  p.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Nutrition  and  Investigations  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  the  Women.  In- 
fants,  and   Children   (WIC)   Program 
and  child  nutrition  programs. 

SR-332 
Armed  Services 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1085.  authorizing 
funds  for  fiscal  years  1990  and  1991 
for  the  Department  of  Defense,  focus- 
ing on  the  balanced  technology  initia- 
tive and  international  armaments  co- 
operation. 

SR-222 
Foreign  Relations 
To  continue  mark  up  on  proposed  legis- 
lation authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 

1990  for  foreign  assistance  programs. 

SD-419 
2:30  p.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
James  B.  Busey  I'V.  of  Illinois,  to  be 
Administrator  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration.  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. 

SR-253 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
The  Board,  to  meet  to  consider  pending 
business. 

S-146.  Capitol 

JUNE  15 

9:00  a.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  continue  mark  up  of  S.  1036.  to  im- 
prove the  economic,  community,  and 
educational  well-being  of  rural  Amer- 
ica. 

SR-332 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1990  for  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

SD-192 
Armed  Services 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  1985.  author- 
izing funds  for  fiscal  years  1990  and 

1991  for  the  Department  of  Defense, 
focusing  on  those  programs  recom- 
mended for  termination,  and  to  review 
budget  authority  and  outlay  estimates 
for  fiscal  year  1990  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  the  Congression- 
al Budget  Office. 

SH-216 
9:30  a.m. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Securities  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  646.  to  facili- 
tate cooperation  between  the  United 
States  and  foreign  countries  in  securi- 
ties law  enforcement,  and  on  the  glo- 
balization of  securities  markets. 

SD-538 

Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  561.  to  provide 
for  testing  for  the  use.  without  lawful 
authorization,  of  alcohol  or  controlled 
substances  by  the  operators  of  air- 
craft, railroads,  and  commercial  motor 
vehicles. 

SR-253 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  964.  author- 
izing funds  for  fiscal  years  1990  and 
1991  for  civilian  energy  programs  of 
the   Department   of   Energy,   and   to 
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begin  hearings  on  S.  488.  to  provide 
Federal  assistance  to  a  program  of  re- 
search, development,  and  demonstra- 
tion of  renewable  energy  and  energy 
efficiency  technologies,  and  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1990  for  conservation  and  renew- 
able energy  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy. 

SD-366 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Superfund.  Ocean  and  Water  Protection 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency's  report 
on  its  90-day  review  of  the  Superfund 
program  and  related  issues. 

SD-406 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  alcohol  abuse  pre- 
vention. 

SD-342 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
James  Franklin  Rill,  of  Maryland,  to 
be  an  Assistant  Attorney  General.  De- 
partment of  Justice. 

SD-562 

Joint  Economic 

To  hold  hearings  to  examine  economic 

and    budgetary    implications    of    the 

build-up  of  the  Social  Security  trust 

fund. 

2359  Rayburn  Building 
9:45  a.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Donald  Phinney  Gregg,  of  Maryland, 
to  be  Ambassador  to  the  Republic  of 
Korea. 

SD-419 
10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To   hold  hearings  on  the  condition  of 
academic  research  facilities. 

SD-430 
1:00  p.m. 
Armed  Services 

Strategic  Forces  and  Nuclear  Deterrence 
Subcommittee 
To  continue  closed  hearings  on  S.  1085, 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  years  1990 
and  1991  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, focusing  on  the  Strategic  De- 
fense Initiative. 

SR-222 
Select  on  Intelligence 
To  hold  closed  hearings  on  intelligence 
matters. 

SH-219 

2:00  p.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Nutrition  and  Investigations  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation   authorizing      funds     for      the 
Women,  Infants,  and  Children  (WIC) 
Program  and  child  nutrition  programs. 

SR-332 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1990  for  for- 
eign assistance  programs,  focusing  on 
the  World  Bank,  International  Devel- 
opment Association,  International  Fi- 
nance Corporation,  International 
Monetary  Fund,  and  Multilateral  In- 
vestment Guaranty  Agency. 

SD-138 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Jeffrey  N.  Shane,  of  the  District  of 
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Columbia,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Transportation. 

SR-253 
2:30  p.m. 
Judiciary 

Immigration  and  Refugee  Affairs  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  immigration  and 
naturalization  procedures. 

SD-226 

JUNE  16 

9:30  a.m. 
Finance 

Medicare   and  Long-Term   Care  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  physician  pay- 
ment reform  under  the  Medicare  pro- 
gram. 

SD-215 

Governmental  Affairs 
Government  Information  and  Regulation 
Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  programs  of 
the  Paperwork  Reduction  Act. 

SD-342 

10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  566,  the  Na- 
tional Affordable  Housing  Act,  focus- 
ing on   rental   assistance   and   public 
housing. 

SD-538 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Protection  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act  Amendments  (Public 
Law  100-4). 

SD-406 
Foreign  Relations 
To  resume  markup  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1990  for  foreign  assistance  programs. 

SD-419 
10:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Bail  Reform  Act 
of  1984  (Public  Law  98-473). 

SD-226 

JUNE  19 

10:00  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  in  conjunction  with  the 
National  Ocean  Policy  Study  on  pro- 
posed legislation  authorizing  funds  for 
fiscal  year  1990  for  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard. 

SR-253 
Finance 

Health   for  Families  and   the   Uninsured 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposals  to  pro- 
vide universal  access  to  health  care. 

SD-215 
1:00  p.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Credit  Subcommittee 
To   resume   oversight   hearings   on   the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  imple- 
mentation  of   the  Agriculture   Credit 
Act  of  1987  (P.L.  100-233),  as  it  relates 
to  borrowers. 

SR-332 


JUNE  20 

9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Research  and  General  Legis- 
lation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  mechanisms 
for  establishing   priorities   in   agricul- 
tural research  programs. 

SR-332 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Business  meeting,   to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SR-253 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Public  Lands,  National  Parks  and  Forests 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  724,  to  modify 
the  boundaries  of  the  Everglades  Na- 
tional Park  and  to  provide  for  the  pro- 
tection of  lands,  waters,  and  natural 
resources  within  the  park. 

SD-366 
10:00  a.m. 
Finance 
To   hold   hearings  on  proposals  to  im- 
prove  health  care  coverage   for  chil- 
dren under  the  Medicaid  and  Maternal 
Child    Health    Services    Block    Grant 
programs. 

SD-215 

11:00  a.m. 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Eddie  F.  Brown,  of  Arizona,  to  be  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Interior  for 
Indian  Affairs, 

SR-485 
2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  foreign 
assistance  programs,  focusing  on  Cen- 
tral America. 

SD-138 
Foreign  Relations 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  the  nomi- 
nation of  Donald  Phinney  Gregg,  of 
Maryland,   to   be   Ambassador   to   the 
Republic  of  Korea. 

SD-419 

JUNE  21 

9:00  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  diversity  and 
concentration  of  media  ownership. 

SR-253 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Aviation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  640,  to  establish 
guidelines  for  Federal  standards  of  li- 
ability for  general  aviation  accidents. 

SR-301 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business   meeting,   to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 

Governmental  Affairs 
To   resume   hearings  on   alcohol   abuse 
prevention. 

SD-342 

1:30  p.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Conservation  and  Forestry  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  sustain- 
ability  of  forest  resources. 

SR-322 

2:00  p.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1067,  to  provide 
for    a    coordinated    Federal    research 
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program  to  ensure  continued  United 
States  leadership  in  high-performance 
computing. 

SR-253 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  super  computers. 

SR-253 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

Public  Lands,  National  Parks  and  Forests 

Subcommittee 

To     hold     hearings    on     miscellaneous 

public    lands    measures,    including    S. 

558,  S.  560,  S.  818,  S.  855,  S.  940.  and  S. 

963. 

SD-366 

JUNE  22 

8:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  404.  H.R.  1415. 
and  S.  898,  to  extend  certain  Depart- 
ment of  Veterans'  Affairs  home  loan 
guaranty  provisions,  and  related  meas- 
ures. 

SR-418 

9:00  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Conservation  and  Forestry  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  conservation 
and  agricultural  practices. 

SR-332 

Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  continue   hearings  on  the  diversity 
and  concentration  of  media  ownership. 

SR-253 
9:30  a.m. 
Small  Business 
To  hold  hearings  to  assess  the  problems 
faced  by  small  businesses  in  complying 
with   the   paperwork   requirements  of 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Administration's    hazard    communica- 
tions standard. 

SR-428A 

10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Protection  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  markup  S.  804,  to 
conserve  North  American  wetland  eco- 
systems and  waterfowl  and  other  mi- 
gratory   birds    and    fish    and    wildlife 
that  depend  on  such  habitat. 

SD-406 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  foreign 
assistance  programs. 

SD-138 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1005.  relating  to 
the  sale,  purchase,  or  other  acquisition 
of  certain  railroads. 

SR-253 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  trends  in  do- 
mestic CO2  emissions  as  they  contrib- 
ute   to    the    phenomenon    of    global 

warming. 

SD-366 

JUNE  23 

9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  253.  to  establish 
a  coordinated  National  Nutrition  Mon- 
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itoring    and    Related    Research    Pro- 
gram. 

SD-342 
2:00  a.m. 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  adminis- 
tration of  Indian  programs  by  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency. 

SR-485 

JULY  1 1 
9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  710.  S.  711, 
and  S.  712.  bills  to  provide  for  a  refer- 
endum   on    the    political    status    of 
Puerto  Rico. 

SD-366 
2:30  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  964,  authoriz- 
ing  funds   for   fiscal   years    1990   and 
1991  for  civil  energy  programs  of  the 
Department  of  Energy,  and  on  fossil 
energy  research  and  development  and 
the  clean  coal  technology  program. 

SD-366 

JULY  12 
9:00  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Janice  Obuchowski,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce  for 
Communications  and  Information. 

SR-253 
10:00  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  707.  to  require 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion to  reinstate  restrictions  on  adver- 
tising during  children's  television,   to 
enforce  the  obligation  of  broadcasters 


to  meet  the  educational  and  informa- 
tional needs  of  the  child  audience. 

SR-253 

JULY  13 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Merchant  Marine  Subcommittee 
To    hold    hearings   on   capabilities   and 
concerns  of  the  national  sealift  policy. 

SR-253 
Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,   to  consider   pending 
calendar  business. 

SR-418 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  710,  S.  711, 
and  S.  712.  bills  to  provide  for  a  refer- 
endum   on    the    political    status    of 
Puerto  Rico. 

SD-366 

JULY  14 

10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  710,  S.  711, 
and  S.  712,  bills  to  provide  for  a  refer- 
endum   on     the     political    status    of 
Puerto  Rico. 

SD-366 

JULY  18 

9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  964,  authoriz- 
ing   funds   for   fiscal    years    1990   and 
1991   for  civilian  energy  programs  of 
the   Department   of   Energy,   focusing 
on  reactor  research  and  development, 
and  on  commercial  efforts  to  develop 
advanced  nuclear  reactor  technologies. 

SD-366 


JULY  19 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  999.  relating  to 
the   broadcasting  of  certain   material 
regarding  candidates  for  Federal  elec- 
tive office. 

SR-253 

JULY  20 

9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  964,  authoriz- 
ing  funds   for   fiscal   years    1990   and 
1991   for  civilian  energy  programs  of 
the   Department  of  Energy,   focusing 
on  reactor  research  and  development, 
and  on  commercial  efforts  to  develop 
advanced  nuclear  reactor  technologies. 

SD-366 
Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  proposed 
legislation  to  revise  certain  provisions 
of  VA  health  care  programs,  including 
S.  13,  S.  86,  S.  165.  S.  192.  S.  263,  S. 
405,  S.  564.  S.  574.  S.  748,  and  S.  846. 

SR-418 

JULY  21 
9:30  a.m. 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  establish  a  Tribal 
Judicial  Resource  Center. 

SR-485 

JULY  26 

9:00  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1009.  relating  to 
the  purchase  of  broadcasting  time  by 
candidates  for  public  office. 

SR-253 
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(.Legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  January  3,  1989) 


The  Senate  met  at  11:30  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Byrd]. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Today's  prayer  will  be  offered  by  guest 
chaplain.  Rabbi  Stephen  Pinsky, 
Temple  Israel,  Minneapolis,  MN. 

PRAYER 

Rabbi  Stephen  Pinsky,  Temple 
Israel,  Minneapolis,  MN,  offered  the 
following  prayer: 

Let  us  pray: 

Our  G-d  and  the  G-d  who  links  us 
generation  to  generation,  soul  to  soul, 
heart  to  heart: 

As  we  begin  this  day's  session  of  this 
Senate,  let  us  pause  to  reflect  upon 
our  lives  and  upon  our  Nation— upon 
its  dreams  and  its  promise. 

We  are  thankful  for  this  new  day 
and  for  this  season  of  the  year  as  the 
days  grow  longer  and  the  pace  of  our 
lives  slow  just  a  bit  as  the  Earth 
warms  and  cares  seem  softened  by  the 
Sun's  lengthening  rays. 

And  we  are  grateful  for  the  lives  we 
lead,  for  our  homes  which  offer  us 
safe  havens  from  life's  inevitable 
storms,  for  our  families  which  give  life 
purpose  and  meaning,  for  our  Nation, 
this  Republic  with  its  "amber  waves  of 
grain,"  its  "purple  mountain  majesty," 
its  patriot's  dream,  its  alabaster  cities, 
its  citizens  proud  and  free,  its  institu- 
tions democratic  and  open. 

And  although  this  Nation  celebrates 
a  vision  of  "one  nation  under  G-d,"  we 
know  all  too  well  that  our  society, 
being  a  creation  of  men  and  women, 
does  not  yet  reflect  that  which  a 
nation  under  G-d  must  reflect. 

Our  streets  are  too  often  filled  with 
violence  and  a  spreading  sense  of  val- 
uelessness  and  despair.  Our  people  are 
not  yet  one  nor  do  all  share  equally 
Your  gifts  to  our  Nation  and  our  land. 
There  is  hunger,  there  is  fear,  there  is 
poverty  of  the  body  and  of  the  spirit. 
Give  us.  O  G-d,  the  ability  to  feel 
the  pain  of  others,  to  reach  out  to 
them,  to  share  our  blessings  with 
them.  Help  us  to  build  a  society  based 
on  equity  and  justice,  on  righteousness 
and  peace.  Give  us  that  wisdom,  that 
breadth  of  vision,  which  shall  enable 
us  to  understand  that  if  the  cost  of 
turning  our  land  into  a  garden  seems 
high  to  some,  the  price  of  making  it  a 
desert  is  higher  still. 

Grant  the  men  and  women  of  this 
Senate  the  strength  and  the  courage 
to  do  what  must  be  done  so  that  this 
Nation,  this  blessed  land,  may  repre- 
sent the  very  finest  and  the  very  best. 


that  it  may,  indeed,  become  "one 
nation  under  G-d."  Bless  the  work  of 
their  hands,  the  Nation  which  we  love 
so  deeply  and  of  which  we  are  so 
proud  so  that  all  G-d's  children  will 
some  day  sit  at  His  table  and  drink  the 
wine  of  deliverance  and  eat  the  bread 
of  freedom. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 


amendment,  be  disposed  of  today;  and 
that  final  passage  occur  tomorrow  fol- 
lowing disposition  of  the  Bradley 
amendment  and  after  2  additional 
hours  of  debate  on  the  bill. 

The  agreement  would  also  provide 
for  the  consideration  of  the  nomina- 
tion of  Richard  Burt  to  be  Ambassa- 
dor to  the  START  talks  following  dis- 
position of  the  natural  gas  bill,  and 
also  that  the  Senate  then  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  S.  5,  the  child 
care  bill,  following  the  disposition  of 
the  Burt  nomination. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Jour- 
nal of  proceedings  be  approved  to 
date. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate. 
I  thank  Rabbi  Pinsky  for  his  presence 
here  today  and  for  this  thoughtful 
and  inspirational  message.  I  now  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Boschwitz]. 


THE  VISITING  CHAPLAIN'S 
PRAYER 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  I  thank  the  ma- 
jority leader,  Mr.  President.  I  also 
found  the  rabbi's  prayer  inspirational, 
as  I  so  often  do.  I  am  a  member  of  his 
congregation  in  Minneapolis,  and  I  am 
proud  to  say  that  he  is  my  rabbi  and 
that  he  is  here  today  to  open  the 
Senate.  We  look  forward  to  today  vis- 
iting together  here  in  the  Senate,  and 
we  look  forward  to  having  him  again 
here  in  Washington.  I  yield  the  floor. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 
Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  fol- 
lowing the  time  for  the  two  leaders, 
there  will  be  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  morning  business  not  to  extend 
beyond  12:30  p.m.,  with  Senators  per- 
mitted to  speak  therein  for  up  to  5 
minutes  each. 

The  Senate  will  recess  today  from 
12:30  to  2:15  p.m.  to  accommodate  the 
party  conferences. 

Mr.  President,  following  consulta- 
tion with  the  distinguished  Republi- 
can leader,  I  will  shortly  propound  a 
unanimous-consent  agreement,  which 
if  agreed  to,  would  provide  that  the 
vote  on  the  motion  to  invoke  cloture 
on  the  natural  gas  deregulation  bill  be 
vitiated;  that  all  remaining  amend- 
ments to  this  bill,  except  the  Bradley 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  REQUEST 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  clo- 
ture vote  on  H.R.  1722  be  vitiated: 
that  at  2:15  p.m.  today,  when  the 
Senate  resumes  consideration  of  the 
bill,  the  committee  amendments  be 
agreed  to  without  debate;  that  Senator 
Metzenbaum  then  be  permitted  to 
offer  up  to  four  amendments  described 
as  follows,  on  each  of  which  there  will 
be  1  hour  equally  divided:  First,  an 
amendment  described  as  take  or  pay. 
It  declares  that  take-or-pay  liabilities 
may  not  legally  be  passed  through  to 
consumers  by  the  pipeline  unless  the 
Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion finds  those  liabilities  to  be  just 
and  reasonable. 

Second,  an  amendment  described  as 
indefinite  price  escalators.  It  declares 
that  indefinite  escalator  liabilities  may 
not  legally  be  passed  through  to  con- 
sumers by  the  pipeline  unless  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Regulatory  Commission 
finds  those  liabilities  to  be  just  and 
reasonable. 

Third,  an  amendment  to  prevent  the 
passthrough  of  costs  incurred  by  pipe- 
lines that  resulted  from  violations  of 
environmental  law. 

And  fourth,  an  amendment  to  re- 
quire the  decontrol  of  certain  high- 
priced  gas  immediately. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Senator  Bradley  be  permitted  to 
offer  one  amendment  regarding  gas 
transportation  authority  on  which 
there  be  1  hour  equally  divided. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  all  these  amendments,  except  the 
Bradley  amendment,  be  considered 
and  disposed  of  during  the  Senate  ses- 
sion on  Tuesday  and  that  no  other 
amendments,  motions  to  recommit,  or 
other  motions,  except  motions  to  table 
and  motions  to  reconsider,  be  in  order 
with    respect    to    this   bill;    that    the 


This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
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agreement  be  in  the  usual  form  with 
respect  to  control  and  division  of  time. 

ORDERS  FOR  WEDNESDAY 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  when  the  Senate  recesses  at  the 
conclusion  of  Tuesday's  session,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  9  a.m.  on  Wednes- 
day; that  following  the  conclusion  of 
the  leaders'  time,  there  be  a  period  of 
morning  business  not  to  extend 
beyond  9:30  a.m.  with  Senators  per- 
mitted to  speak  therein  for  not  to 
exceed  5  minutes  each,  and  that  at 
9:30,  the  Senate  resume  consideration 
of  the  pending  business,  H.R.  1722; 
that  Senator  Bradley  be  recognized  to 
offer  his  amendment,  and  that  follow- 
ing the  disposition  of  the  Bradley 
amendment,  there  be  up  to  2  hours  al- 
located for  debate  only  equally  divided 
and  controlled  between  Senators 
Johnston  and  Metzenbaum  with  a 
roUcall  vote  expected  to  occur  on  final 
passage  of  the  bill  at  the  conclusion  or 
yielding  back  of  the  time. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent,  as 
in  executive  session,  that  following  the 
disposition  of  the  natural  gas  bill,  the 
Senate  turn  to  the  consideration  of 
the  nomination  of  Richard  R.  Burt  to 
serve  as  head  of  the  delegation  on  nu- 
clear and  space  talks  and  chief  negoti- 
ator on  strategic  nuclear  arms;  that 
there  be  2  hours  of  debate  to  be  equal- 
ly divided  between  the  chairman  and 
ranking  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  or  their  designees, 
and  that  at  the  conclusion  or  yielding 
back  of  the  time,  the  Senate  proceed 
without  any  intervening  business  to  a 
vote  on  the  nomination,  that  the 
President  be  immediately  notified  of 
the  Senate's  action,  and  that  the 
Senate  then  return  to  legislative  busi- 
ness. 

Finally,  Mr.  President.  I  further  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  following  the 
disposition  of  the  Burt  nomination, 
the  Senate  proceed  to  consideration  of 
Calendar  item  No.  43,  S.  5,  a  bill  to 
provide  for  a  Federal  program  for  the 
improvement  of  child  care. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  agreement  as 
propounded  by  the  majority  leader? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  in- 
dicated to  the  majority  leader  that  I 
would  be  constrained  to  object  on 
behalf  of  a  Member  at  this  time.  I 
hopefully  do  not  see  any  problem  with 
the  first  two  parts  of  the  agreement.  I 
am  not  certain  I  can  accommodate  the 
leader  with  reference  to  child  care.  I 
do  not  believe  there  will  be  a  problem 
taking  that  up,  but  since  the  Finance 
Committee  has  not  yet  marked  up 
what  could  become  in  part  a  substi- 
tute, I  do  not  believe  I  could  enter  into 
that  part  of  the  agreement.  But  I  have 
yet  to  be  able  to  contact  Senator 
Helms  with  reference  to  the  Burt 
nomination.  He  has  indicated  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  Jim  Baker,  that  he 
would  not  hold  it  up.  He  may  want  to 
debate;  he  may  want  a  rollcall  on  the 


nomination;  and  I  hope  to  get  back  to 
the  majority  leader  before  the  policy 
luncheon  recess  on  those  provisions. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  Chair  hear  an  objection? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Ob- 
jection is  heard. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  REQUEST.  AS  MODIFIED 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President, 
since  the  Republican  leader's  objec- 
tions relate  to  those  portions  of  the 
proposed  agreement  which  involve  the 
disposition  of  the  Burt  nomination 
and  then  proceeding  to  S.  5,  I  would 
like  to  inquire  of  the  distinguished  Re- 
publican leader  whether  he  would  in 
fact  agree  to  the  remaining  portion  of 
the  agreement  which  deals  with  the 
disposition  of  the  Natural  Gas  Decon- 
trol Act,  and  that  if  we  might  not  now 
get  agreement  on  that  so  then  Sena- 
tors who  at  the  present  time  antici- 
pate a  cloture  vote  at  or  about  2:45 
could  be  aware  of  the  sequence  of 
events  with  respect  to  that  and  we 
would  take  care  of  disposition  of  that. 
So  I  inquire  of  the  distinguished  Re- 
publican leader  whether  or  not  he 
might  agree  to  that,  and  then  I  would 
therefore  propose  the  agreement  lim- 
ited to  the  Natural  Gas  Act. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  if  the  ma- 
jority leader  will  yield,  I  have  no  ob- 
jection. In  fact,  I  agree  with  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  it  would  be 
helpful  if  we  could  get  the  agreement 
on  the  natural  gas  portion  of  the  pro- 
posed consent  agreement.  Certainly  I 
share  the  concerns  of  the  majority 
leader.  We  need  to  notify  Members, 
and  this  will  put  all  Members  on 
notice,  including  the  managers.  So  I 
agree. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Accordingly.  Mr. 
President,  I  renew  my  request  for 
unanimous  consent  regarding  the  dis- 
position of  the  Natural  Gas  Decontrol 
Act  as  previously  stated. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  modified  agree- 
ment as  proposed  by  the  majority 
leader,  Mr.  Mitchell? 

Hearing  no  objection,  that  will  be 
the  order  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Republican  leader.  There- 
fore, Senators  should  be  aware  that 
there  will  not  be  a  cloture  vote  at  2:45 
today,  as  previously  scheduled,  but 
there  will  be  up  to  four  votes  on 
amendments  to  be  offered  by  Senator 
Metzenbaum  which  I  have  identified 
in  general  terms  in  the  agreement,  and 
I  would  expect  those  votes  to  occur  be- 
tween the  period  of  approximately 
3:30  and  6:30  this  evening,  depending 
upon  how  much  time  is  taken  with  re- 
spect to  those  amendments. 

Then  tomorrow  morning  there  will 
be  the  possibility  of  two  rollcall  votes, 
one  on  the  Bradley  amendment  and 
one  on  final  passage  of  the  Natural 
Gas  Decontrol  Act.  I  hope,  before  we 
break  for  the  party  conferences  today. 


we  will  be  able  to  get  back  with  the 
Republican  leader  and  deal  with  the 
disposition  of  the  Burt  nomination  at 
that  time. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Will  the  majority  leader 
yield? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Yes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  believe  it  is  tomorrow 
morning  that  we  have  another  impor- 
tant bicentennial  event.  I  believe  it 
starts  at  10  a.m.,  if  I  might  ask  the 
Presiding  Officer.  10:30? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
That  is  my  understanding. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  hope  during  that  time, 
if  we  are  going  to  have  a  good  attend- 
ance, there  is  some  way  we  could  dis- 
courage committee  meetings.  If  there 
are  committee  meetings.  Members  feel 
compelled  to  go.  It  is  a  rather  historic 
event  that  is  going  to  be  happening, 
and,  if  there  were  some  way  to  per- 
suade our  colleagues  to  have  their 
committee  meetings  in  the  afternoon, 
I  would  try  to  get  consent  to  do  that. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Let  me  consider 
that  and  perhaps  get  back  to  the  Re- 
publican leader  shortly  after  the  party 
caucuses  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  should  state  to  the  Republican 
leader  that  the  Chair  is  not  sure  as  to 
when  the  program  to  which  the  Re- 
publican leader  has  referred  begins  on 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  DOLE.  We  have  rechecked  the 
information,  and  it  is  our  information 
it  does  start  at  10:30. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
now  advised  that  the  distinguished 
leader  is  prepared  to  agree  to  a  unani- 
mous-consent request  regarding  the 
nomination  of  Richard  Burt,  and  I 
therefore  now  will  propound  an  agree- 
ment with  respect  to  that  subject. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT 
AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  as  in 
executive  session,  I  £isk  unanimous 
consent  that  at  such  time  as  the 
Senate  considers  the  nomination  of 
Richard  R.  Burt  to  serve  as  Head  of 
Delegation  on  Nuclear  and  Space 
Talks  and  Chief  Negotiator  on  Strate- 
gic Nuclear  Arms  there  be  1  hour  of 
debate  to  be  equally  divided  between 
the  chairman  and  ranking  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
or  their  designees,  and  that  at  conclu- 
sion or  yielding  back  of  time  the 
Senate  proceed  without  any  interven- 
ing business  to  a  vote  on  the  nomina- 
tion; that  the  President  be  immediate- 
ly notified  of  the  Senate's  action;  and 
that  the  Senate  then  return  to  legisla- 
tive session. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  proposal  as  sub- 
mitted by  the  majority  leader,  Mr. 
Mitchell,  as  in  executive  session?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  that  will  be  the 
order  of  the  Senate. 
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Mr.  DOLE.  If  the  majority  leader 
will  yield,  there  could  be  a  request  for 
a  rollcall  vote  on  that  nomination.  I 
assume  there  may  be. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Yes.  I  anticipate 
that.  Has  the  request  been  approved, 
Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  It 
has  been  approved. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

I  should  state  to  the  distinguished 
Republican  leader  that  it  is  my  inten- 
tion to  proceed  to  that  nomination  to- 
morrow afternoon  after  completion  of 
the  Natural  Gas  Decontrol  Act.  That 
is  not  included  in  the  agreement.  As  I 
understand  it,  there  was  some  concern 
expressed  on  that,  and  I  hope  to  dis- 
cuss it  further  with  the  Republican 
leader  and  other  interested  Senators 
prior  thereto.  That  is  my  present  in- 
tention. 

We  will,  Mr.  President,  discuss  ways 
and  means  by  which  we  can  encourage 
attendance  at  the  ceremony  tomorrow 
morning,  and  hope  to  announce  them 
at  a  later  point  during  the  day,  includ- 
ing the  scheduling  of  votes  tomorrow 
morning,  in  such  a  way  as  to  not  de- 
tract from  the  participation  at  the 
ceremony. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  leader  time,  and  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
REPUBLICAN  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Republican  leader,  Mr.  Dole,  is  recog- 
nized. 


WICHITA  STATE  WINS  COLLEGE 
WORLD  SERIES 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  this  past 
weekend  a  Kansas  tornado  roared 
through  Omaha,  NE.  The  good  news 
is,  it  didn't  do  any  damage,  except  to 
the  competition  at  the  College  World 
Series. 

The  tornado  was  the  Wichita  State 
University  baseball  team  which  won 
the  NCAA  championship  on  Saturday 
with  a  dramatic  5  to  3  victory  over  a 
tough  Texas  Longhorn  squad. 

Today,  the  team  is  being  honored 
with  a  joyous  parade  through  down- 
town Wichita.  No  doubt  about  it,  the 
Shockers  earned  it. 

I  would  like  to  add  to  the  celebration 
by  announcing  that  President  Bush 
has  just  extended  an  invitation  to  the 
Shocker  team  to  come  visit  him  in  the 
White  House  this  Friday.  I  have  a  feel- 
ing the  team  will  be  able  to  make  it. 

They  have  earned  it,  and  I  certainly 
look  forward  to  it,  and  I  know  my  col- 
league. Senator  Kassebaum,  who  made 
the  request,  is  pleased  also. 

Despite  injuries,  the  haunting 
memories  of  tournament  elimination 
last  year,  and  some  rugged  competi- 
tion this  year,  our  Wheat  Shockers 
from  Wichita  refused  to  settle  for  any- 


thing less  than  the  world  series  title; 
and  they  proved  it,  fighting  off  elimi- 
nation six  times. 

Well,  mission  accomplished— call 
them  national  champions. 

I  want  to  congratulate  coach  Gene 
Stephenson  and  the  entire  Shocker 
team  for  an  inspirational  victory. 
Kansas  is  enjoying  every  minute  on 
our  field  of  dreams. 

Our  State  is  especially  proud  that 
the  national  baseball  crown  now  rests 
in  the  Midwest;  for  the  first  time  in  23 
years  it  is  not  in  the  Sunbelt.  And  we 
are  also  extremely  proud  that  the 
Shockers  are  mainly  a  homegrown 
product:  six  of  the  nine  players  on  the 
field  at  clinching-time  were  Kansans. 

Looks  like  we  play  some  pretty  good 
ball  back  home,  and  I  believe  America 
agrees. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  stories  about  their  champi- 
onship and  their  victory,  and  I  also  say 
that  following  a  visit  with  President 
Bush— and  I  want  to  thank  President 
Bush  for  agreeing  to  see  members  of 
the  Shocker  team  and  their  coaches- 
it  is  the  hope  of  Senator  Kassebaum 
and  myself  to  bring  them  to  the  Na- 
tion's Capitol  to  honor  them  with  a  re- 
ception. 

We  invite  all  of  our  colleagues  to 
come  by  and  say  hello  to  these  out- 
standing young  men. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  USA  Today,  June  12.  19891 

WiNSLOW  Inspires  Gritty  Wichita  Win 
(By  John  Bannon) 

Omaha.— Two  hours  earlier,  first  baseman 
Bryant  Winslow  had  tried  something  silly. 
He  had  tried  to  keep  playing  baseball  on  a 
freshly  fractured  leg. 

Now.  Winslow  was  in  line  to  get  his 
reward— a  memento  of  Wichita  States  Col- 
lege World  Series  title. 

Winslow.  left  wrist  bandaged  tightly,  right 
leg  in  an  inflatable  cast,  used  a  crutch  to 
limp  forward  when  his  turn  came  in  the 
awards  ceremony. 

He  is  a  properly  gritty  symbol  for  a  plucky 
Wichita  State  team  that  won  the  schools 
first  national  title  in  any  sport  with  Satur- 
day's 5-3  victory  against  Texas. 

This  was  a  team  that  arrived  in  Omaha 
with  two  of  its  top  players  out  with  injuries. 
Center  fielder  Jim  Audley  limped  around 
with  a  sore  Achilles  tendon.  Winslow  was 
playing  with  a  stress  fracture  in  his  right 
leg. 

•Were  just  a  competitive  bunch. '  coach 
Gene  Stephenson  said.  "We  were  going  to 
keep  playing  even  if  we  could  only  put  eight 
guys  out  there." 

The  Shockers  played  seven  postseason 
games  in  which  a  loss  would  have  eliminat- 
ed them.  They  found  a  way  to  win  them  all. 

In  the  top  of  the  fifth  Saturday,  Winslow 
and  Texas'  Lance  Jones  collided  at  first 
base.  The  exchange  left  Winslow  with  two 
broken  bones  in  his  leg.  Still,  he  wanted  to 
play. 

"How  many  chances  are  you  going  to  get 
to  play  for  a  title  at  the  College  World 
Series?"  he  said. 


"He  just  wouldn't  come  out, '  Stephenson 
said.  "He  refused." 

The  bravery  ended  one  pitch  later  when 
Winslow  realized  he  couldn't  put  any  weight 
on  his  leg. 

"If  you  had  known  Bryant  a  year  ago,  you 
never  would  have  thought  he  was  capable  of 
this,"  Stephenson  said.  "He  was  pampered, 
sheltered,  spoiled.  He  had  to  learn  dedica- 
tion." 

As  Winslow  limped  out  of  the  game,  he 
had  a  message  for  catcher  Eric  Wedge  and 
pitcher  Greg  Brummett. 

Wedge  said,  "He  told  us:  You  guys  have 
got  to  win  this  thing.  Don't  you  dare  lose 
this  game.' " 

Brummett,  a  Wichita  native,  was  listening. 

"Sure,  he  was  an  inspiration  to  us.  '  Brum- 
mett said.  "You  had  to  be  moved  by  that.  I 
know  it  put  a  lump  in  my  throat." 

Brummett.  a  right-handed  sinkerball 
pitcher  who  won  three  games  and  was  the 
tournament's  MVP.  did  his  job. 

In  the  final  game.  Wichita  State  was  just 
hoping  Brummett  could  last  long  enough 
for  reliever  Jim  Newin  to  take  over. 

But  Newlin.  who  had  saved  the  Shockers' 
previous  four  victories,  ended  up  watching 
from  the  bullpen. 

Brummett  retired  the  last  eight  batters  in 
order,  wanting  to  finish  what  he  had  start- 
ed—"more  than  anything  I've  ever  wanted 
in  my  entire  life." 

That's  desire  his  buddy  Winslow  fully  un- 
derstood. 

[From  the  Wichita  Eagle-Beacon.  June  11. 
19891 

Team  of  Destiny.— WSU  Shocks:  Our 
National  Champs 

Against  all  the  odds,  the  Wichita  State 
University  Shockers  baseball  team  is  the 
College  World  Series  national  champions. 
Twice  before,  the  Shocks  had  fought  their 
way  to  the  series.  Over  the  past  10  years, 
the  Shocks  have  averaged  more  wins  each 
season  than  any  other  U.S.  college  team. 
Still,  to  get  to  where  they  were  Saturday 
afternoon,  they  had  to  beat  the  powerful 
University  of  Michigan  Wolverines— twice— 
and  the  top-ranked  Florida  State  University 
Seminoles— twice.  Finally,  they  had  to  face 
the  University  of  Texas  Longhorns,  who 
hadn't  lost  a  game  all  the  way  to  this  year's 
championship  match-up. 

Then  the  Longhorns  met  the  Shockers. 

The  Shocker  victory  came  despite  injuries, 
fatigue,  rain  and  other  adversities  that  had 
hampered  the  team  most  of  the  season.  'Yet 
the  Shocks  kept  winning,  moving  almost  in- 
exorably, it  sometimes  seemed,  toward 
Omaha's  Rosenblatt  Stadium  and  the  Col- 
lege World  Series.  It  was  enough  to  make 
Coach  Gene  Stephenson  speculate  his  was  a 
"team  of  destiny.'  The  feeling  must  have 
grown  Saturday  as  the  Shockers  displayed 
the  grit  that  had  driven  the  team  all  season 
long,  and  captured  the  first  national  sports 
championship  in  WSU  history. 

The  victory  was  all  the  sweeter  because 
Wichita  State's  baseball  players  have  their 
priorities  straight:  They  are  scholars  first 
and  athletes  second.  Team  members  consist- 
ently place  high  on  the  Athletic  Director's 
Honor  Roll,  maintaining  a  3.0  grade  point 
average  or  better.  This  is  partly  because 
Coach  Stephenson,  to  his  credit,  insists  that 
it  be  so:  but  it's  primarily  because  the  play- 
ers know  the  importance  of  getting  an  edu- 
cation—that a  diploma  is  worth  even  more 
than  a  College  World  Series  title. 

The  Shockers'  win  isn't  Wichita's  alone; 
the    players    come    from    throughout    the 
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state,  representing  the  strength  that  comes 
from  diversity.  WSU  team  members  are  the 
embodiment,  in  fact,  of  the  Kansas  state 
motto:  To  the  stars  through  difficulties," 
The  Shockers  reached  the  stars  in  Omaha, 
and  the  entire  state  of  Kansas  is  proud. 


The  1989  Wichita  State  Shockers 
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(Prom  the  Washington  Po.sl.  June  11.  1989] 

Shockers  Win  World  Series  Over 
longhorns 

Omaha.  June  10.— Wichita  State  won  its 
first  NCAA  baseball  title  today  as  Greg 
Brummett  tied  a  record  with  his  third  Col- 
lege World  Series  triumph  and  Pal  Meares 
hit  a  two-run  homer  in  a  5-3  victory  over 
error-plagued  Texas. 

Brummett.  18-2  for  the  -season,  allowed 
six  hits  and  one  earned  run  in  becoming  the 
seventh  pitcher  to  get  three  tournameni  vie 
lories.  Brummett.  who  beat  Arkansas  by  3  1 
and  8-4  earlier  in  the  tournament,  struck 
out  SIX  and  walked  four. 

■I  had  my  best  stuff  probably  of  the 
whole  series."  said  Brummett.  chosen  the 
tournament's  most  valuable  player.  Three 
days  rest  was  not  enough.  I  was  throwing  on 
guts  out  there." 

Meares'  second  homer  of  the  tournament 
and  ninth  of  the  year  with  one  on  in  the 
fifth  broke  a  3-3  tie. 

"These  kids,  they  tried  so  hard.  '  Wichita 
State  Coach  Gene  Stephenson  said.  "To 
overcome  everything  we  had  to  overcome— 
[outfielder  Jeffl  Bonacquista  out  for  the 
season  and  [shortshop  Mike]  Lansing  out 
for  the  season— it  was  just  incredible.  Ml  be 
numb  for  weeks.  " 

Texas  ended  its  season  53-18. 

"We  didn't  play  well  but  you  have  to 
credit  Brummett  for  a  fine  job."  Texas 
Coach  Cliff  Gustafson  said.  The  best  team 
is  the  winner.  They  did  it  the  hard  way." 

Wichita  State  lost  to  Miami  in  its  only 
other  title  game,  in  1982.  It  was  the  eighth 
title  game  for  Texas,  which  has  won  four 
times. 

Brummett  started  the  game  slowly,  walk- 
ing Lance  Jones  and  giving  up  a  single  to 
David  ToUison  that  put  runners  on  first  and 
third.  But  he  picked  off  Tollison  and  struck 
out  Scott  Bryant  and  Arthur  Butcher. 

Bryant.  Texas's  starting  pitcher,  was 
plagued  by  control  troubles,  leaving  after 
two-thirds  of  an  inning  trailing.  10 


College  World  Series 

AT  OMAHA 

Double  elimination 
East  Division 
Game  1-Florida  State  4.  North  Carolina  2 
Game  2— Wichita  State  3.  Arkansas  1 

West  Division 
Game  3— Texas  7.  Long  Beach  State  1 
Game  4— Miami  5.  Lousiana  State  2 

Sundays  results 
Game  5— Arkan.sas  7.  N.  Carolina  3 
Game  6- Florida  St.  4.  Wichita  St.  2 

Monday's  results 
Game  7— LSU  8.  Long  Beach  St.  5 
Game  8— Texas  12.  Miami  2 

Tuesday's  results 
Game  9— Wichita  St.  8.  Arkan.sas  4 
Game  10— LSU  6.  Miami  3 

Wednesday's  result 
Game  11-Wichita  State  7.  Florida  State  4 

Thursday's  result 
Game  12-Texas  12.  LSU  7 
Friday's  result 
Game  13-Wichita  Stale  12.  Florida  St.  9 
Saturday's  result 
Championship 
Game  14-Wichila  St.  5,  Texas  3 
Jim  Audley  walked  lo  lead  off  for  Wichila 
State,  but  was  caughl  stealing.  Bryant  then 
walked  P.J.  Forbes,  got  Mike  McDonald  lo 
fly    out    and    walked    Eric    Wedge.    Bryant 
Winslow.  playing  on  a  stress  fracture  in  his 
right  leg.  followed  with  a  single  to  left  thai 
-scored  Forbes.   II   wa.s  the  first   hil   in  two 
series  games  off  Bryant. 

Wichila  made  it  3-0  in  the  second  with 
the  help  of  three  Texas  errors. 

Lance  Jones  led  off  with  a  bunt  for  Texas 
in  the  fifth  and  collided  with  Winslow  at 
first,  reinjuring  Winslow's  stress  fracture 
and  forcing  him  to  leave  the  game. 

Mike  Wilson.  Winslow's  sub.  singled  with 
one  oul  in  Ihe  fifth  and  scored  when  Meares 
homered. 
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[Prom  the  Wichita  Eagle-Beacon] 

Stephenson  Completes  Climb  to  the  Top 

(By  Lauretta  McMillen) 

Paula  Stephenson  crouched  behind  the 
home-plate  screen  Saturday  with  tears  of 
Joy  squeezing  out  of  the  corners  of  her  eyes. 

As  soon  as  Greg  Brummtt  threw  the  final 
strike  past  Texas'  Kevin  Pate,  wife  Paula 
and  daughter  Ginny  were  poised  to  join 
Gene  Stephenson  in  a  celebration  of  some- 
thing he  has  wanted  for  a  long,  long  time;  a 
College  World  Series  title. 

"I  just  can't  believe  it."  -said  Paula  Ste- 
phenson, dabbing  at  her  tears  with  her 
yellow  Shocker  Homer  Hankie.  "I  just  never 
thought  we'd  get  this  far.  " 

Gene  Stephenson  may  not  have  thought 
so.  either,  but  he  certainly  wanted  to. 

"I've  been  waiting  about  U  or  12  years  for 
this.  "  he  said,  tears  of  joy  lining  the  laugh 
lines  around  his  eyes.  "I  didn't  know  what 
Id  do.  how  I'd  react. 

"We  thought  we  had  it  last  year,  we 
thought  we  had  it  in  '82.  But  we  somehow 
ju.sl  found  a  way  lo  gel  it  done  this  year.  " 

In  doing  .so,  the  Shocker  baseball  team 
look  Stephenson  lo  the  pinnacle  of  an  al- 
ready highly  successful  career. 

The  victories  in  the  CWS  lifted  Stephen- 
.son's  career  record  lo  681-216-3.  His  .759 
winning  percentage  is  third  among  active 
coaches  behind  only  Cliff  Gustafson  of 
Texas  and  Gary  Ward  of  Oklahoma  State. 

After  Stephenson's  Shocker  team  elimi- 
nated Florida  Slate  from  the  College  World 
Series  Friday  night.  FSU  coach  Mike  Martin 
did  nol  mince  words  about  his  counterpart. 

"Gene  Stephenson  should  be  bronzed  for 
the  job  he's  done,"  Martin  said  after  the  12- 
0  Shocker  victory." 

"With  the  stuff  he's  lo-st:  two  starters, 
plus  the  guy  with  the  stress  fracture  on  first 
base,  they  were  still  a  very  good  baseball 
team.  " 

Originally  from  Guthrie.  Okla.,  Stephen- 
son came  lo  WSU  in  February  1977  to  revive 
the  Shocker  program  that  had  been  dor- 
mant since  1970.  Stephenson  had  been  an 
assistant  coach  at  Oklahoma,  where  he 
served  under  Enos  Semore  for  five  years. 

When  Stephenson  was  at  OU.  the  Sooners 
earned  four  Big  Eight  Conference  titles  and 
five  trips  to  the  CWS,  They  have  not  been 
back  to  Omaha  since  Stephenson  left. 

It  has  been  rumored  that  Stephenson 
could  be  Semores  replacement  because  the 
Oklahoma  coach  has  come  under  fire  this 
-season.  On  Saturday,  that  was  the  least 
thing  Gene  Stephenson  wanted  to  talk 
about. 

"Right  now.  this  is  the  most  important 
thing  lo  me  and  I  want  to  savor  today,"  he 
said. 

With  WSU's  CWS  title,  the  Shockers 
became  Ihe  first  team  outside  of  the  so- 
called  Sun  Belt  to  win  the  national  champi- 
onship since  Ohio  State  in  1986. 

"We've  tried  for  so  many  years  to  run  a 
great  program  and  do  it  in  such  a  way  that 
it   would   make   people   proud   around   the 
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SALUTE  TO  THE  COLLEGE 
WORLD  SERIES  CHAMPIONS 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
today  the  Shockers  of  Wichita  State 
University  reign  as  the  best  college 
baseball  team  in  America.  On  Satur- 
day, before  a  nationwide  television  au- 
dience, the  Shockers  won  the  1989  Col- 
lege World  Series,  defeating  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  5  to  3. 

Wichita  State  was  not  the  best 
known  or  most  highly  favored  team  in 
the  series.  They  had  suffered  enough 
injuries  and  disappointments  the  last 
two  seasons  to  sink  many  a  lesser 
team.  In  fact,  to  follow  their  fortunes 
this  year  you  might  have  thought 
"backs  against  the  wall"  was  part  of 
their  official  name. 

By  one  account,  on  six  different  oc- 
casions during  the  postseason,  the 
Shockers  were  on  the  verge  of  elimina- 
tion. But  in  the  never-say-die  tradition 
for  which  Kansans,  and  all  champions, 
are  known,  Wichita  State  University 
fought  its  way  to  the  top. 

Much  of  the  credit  goes  to  the 
team's  coach,  Gene  Stephenson,  who 
set  the  example  of  hard  work  and 
dedication  for  which  this  team  became 
known.  The  on-field  heroes  include 
pitcher  Greg  Brummett,  who  added 
his  name  to  the  record  books  by  win- 
ning three  games  in  the  series,  includ- 
ing the  championship  game  on  Satur- 
day. 

But  this  was,  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
term,  a  "team  effort."  I  salute  the 
Wichita  State  University  Shockers  as 
a  team  of  heroes  who  have  brought 
great  pride  to  their  school,  the  city  of 
Wichita,  and  the  State  of  Kansas.  I 
salute  them  for  their  championship 
season. 


NOMINATION  OF  WILLIAM 
LUCAS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  something 
is  wrong  with  the  nominations  process 
when  nominees  are  treated  more  like 
suspects  on  trial  than  the  considered 
choices  of  elected  Presidents.  We  saw 
it  happen  to  Robert  Bork.  We  saw  it 
happen  to  John  Tower.  I  hope  we  are 
not  going  to  see  it  happen  to  Bill 
Lucas,  President  Bush's  outstanding 
choice  to  head  up  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment's Civil  Rights  Division. 

On  June  1,  the  Judiciary  Committee 
asked  the  Justice  Department  to  re- 
lease documents  relating  to  Bill 
Lucas's  background.  Such  a  request  is 
not  unusual— particularly  for  Justice 
nominees.  But  what  is  unusual  is  the 
incredibly  broad  scope  of  the  request. 
The  request  covers  employment 
records,  court  documents,  personal 
documents,  campaign  filings— every- 
thing but  Bill  Lucas's  fifth  grade 
report  card. 


Even  worse,  the  documents  could 
total  between  100,000  and  150,000 
pages  of  reading  material.  We  will 
know  for  certain  when  the  Justice  De- 
partment releases  most  of  the  docu- 
ments later  this  week. 

But  whatever  the  number,  we  can  be 
certain  of  one  thing:  Unless  the  Judici- 
ary Committee  staff  enrolls  itself  in 
the  Evelyn  Wood  speed-reading 
course,  it  will  take  at  least  a  month— 
perhaps  2  months— for  the  staff  to 
review  all  these  documents.  And  it  will 
take  even  longer  for  the  Judiciary 
Committee  to  hold  its  hearing  and  act 
on  the  Lucas  nomination. 

Now,  I  am  not  going  to  second-guess 
the  motives  behind  such  a  voluminous 
document  request.  I  am  not  going  to 
suggest  that  the  purpose  of  the  re- 
quest is  to  stall  the  nomination— or  to 
find  something— no  matter  how  trivi- 
al—that could  be  taken  out  of  context. 

But  I  can  hear  the  rumor  mill 
churning  already.  And  the  last  thing 
this  institution  needs  is  another  Tower 
debacle.  I  hope  that  Bill  Lucas— or 
anyone  else  for  that  matter.  Republi- 
can or  Democrat— will  never  have  to 
endure  the  kind  of  character  assassi- 
nation that  John  Tower  suffered.  We 
do  not  need  any  more  rejections  by  in- 
nuendo, defeat  by  appearances  and 
perception,  and  career  destruction  by 
leaks  and  irresponsible  reporting. 

BILL  LUCAS:  A  HISTORY  OF  PUBLIC  SERVICE 

Now,  let  us  forget  about  documents 
for  a  moment.  Let's  talk  about  the 
man— Bill  Lucas. 

Here  is  a  son  of  immigrant  parents- 
orphaned  at  age  14— the  victim  him- 
self of  racial  discrimination  and  racial 
stereotyping— Bill  Lucas  has  managed 
to  climb  out  of  poverty,  educate  him- 
self, and  raise  a  lovely  family  of  five 
children.  And  somehow  Bill  Lucas  has 
found  the  time  to  dedicate  more  than 
35  years  of  his  life  to  public  service:  As 
a  schoolteacher,  social  worker,  police- 
man, FBI  agent,  lawyer,  sheriff,  and  as 
an  elected  official  for  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's largest  counties. 

Most  importantly.  Bill  Lucas  has 
risen  to  the  challenges  that  life  has  of- 
fered him.  The  principle  of  equality  of 
opportunity  has  real-life  meaning  for 
him. 

To  those  who  say  that  Bill  Lucas  is 
technically  unqualified,  let  me  say 
this:  I  cannot  think  of  anyone  who  is 
more  technically  qualified.  More  tech- 
nically qualified  to  know  the  real-life 
effects  of  the  evils  of  discrimination. 
And  more  technically  qualified  to 
know  what  it  takes  to  be  a  tough  en- 
forcer of  our  Nation's  laws— and  par- 
ticularly its  civil  rights  laws. 

SPEED  UP  THE  PROCESS 

So,  I  just  hope  that  the  Judiciary 
Committee  will  finish  up  its  review, 
hold  a  hearing,  and  report  out  the 
nomination.  Perhaps  the  committee 
could  pare  down  the  scope  of  its  docu- 
ment request. 


We  have  to  speed  up  the  process  so 
that  Bill  Lucas— who  has  been  a  fine 
public  servant— can  now  be  a  fine  As- 
sistant Attorney  General. 

Yesterday's  Wall  Street  Journal  con- 
tains an  editorial  entitled  "Sandbag 
Watch"  that  makes  some  of  the  points 
that  I  have  tried  to  make  here  this 
morning. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Sandbag  Watch 

President  Bush  has  nominated  William 
Lucas,  a  former  county  executive  and  sher- 
iff from  the  Detroit  area  for  the  Justice  De- 
partment's top  civil-rights  job.  But  the 
honor  is  turning  into  an  ordeal,  as  the  staff 
of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  subjects 
him  to  an  amazing  investigation. 

Chief  committee  counsel  Diana  Huffman 
and  her  staff  are  bombing  Justice  with  re- 
quests for  tens  of  thousands  of  documents 
relating  to  Mr.  Lucas's  past,  perhaps  as 
many  a-s  200.000  pages.  They're  seeking  em- 
ployment records,  court  documents  and 
other  material  that  may  have  been  filed  in 
cases  when,  as  a  public  official.  Mr.  Lucas 
wa.s  a  defendant  in  legal  actions.  The  com- 
mittee has  also  mau-maued  the  White 
House  into  turning  over  files  from  FBI 
background  checks.  No  other  Justice  nomi- 
nee has  received  the  same  going  over. 

His  nomination  has  infuriated  Ralph  Neas 
and  others  in  the  Washington  civil-rights  es- 
tablishment, because  Mr.  Lucas  isn't  part  of 
their  club.  But  because  Mr.  Lucas  is  black 
and  capable— supported  by  Jesse  Jackson. 
Congressman  John  Conyers  and  other 
prominent  blacks— his  opponents  probably 
can't  win  on  the  merits. 

Unless,  of  course,  they  can  dig  up  enough 
allegations  and  innuendo  to  "raise  doubts." 
as  they  say  in  Washington,  about  his  per- 
sonal character.  This  tactic  wa-s  used  bril- 
liantly against  John  Tower,  complete  with 
leaks  of  unproven  allegations  from  raw  FBI 
files  made  available  to  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee.  Former  Defen.se  Secre- 
tary Donald  Rumsfeld  was  so  disgusted  by 
the  leaks  that  he  informed  FBI  chief  Wil- 
liam Sessions  that  he  wouldn't  any  longer 
be  interviewed  for  background  checks. 

Everyone's  now  moaning  about  Washing- 
ton's "poisonous"  atmosphere.  We'll  believe 
it's  more  than  hypocrisy  when  Senate  com- 
mittees start  treating  nominees  less  like  sus- 
pects to  be  investigated  and  more  like  the 
choices  of  elected  presidents. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  reserve  any  time  I 
might  have  remaining. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  the  Republican 
leader's  time  is  reserved. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  morning 
business.  The  Chair  understands  that 
no  provisions  have  been  made  permit- 
ting Senators  to  speak  during  the 
period  of  the  transaction  of  morning 
business. 

Mr.  REID  addressed  the  Chair. 
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The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Reid]. 

Mr.  REID.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be  a  period  for  morning 
business  not  to  extend  beyond  the 
hour  of  12:30  p.m.  this  day,  with  Sena- 
tors permitted  to  speak  therein  for  a 
period  of  time  not  to  exceed  5  minutes 
each. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  REID  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
senior  Senator  from  Nevada  is  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes. 


TRAGEDY  IN  ISRAEL 
Mr.  REID.  A  Las  Vegas  newspaper 
this  past  Sunday  reported  a  small  boy 
had  been  killed  in  rioting  in  Israel. 
What  a  terrible  tragedy— the  loss  of  a 
young  life.  And  yet  that  death,  half  a 
world  a  way.  has  been  noted  in  every 
reputable  paper  in  the  civilized  world. 
Why  is  that? 

I  would  submit  to  you  that,  in  part, 
at  least,  it  is  because  of  the  inherent 
difficulties  with  which  a  nation 
steeped  in  democratic  ideals;  indeed  a 
country  whose  very  foundations  are 
the  ideals  of  the  18th-century  enlight- 
ermient  and  19th-century  humanism, 
faces  attack  by  those  who  are  willing 
to  sacrifice  their  children  for  a  politi- 
cal motive. 

Because  that  tiny  democracy,  that 
ancient  nation,  stands  alone  among 
peoples  to  whom  the  concept  of  indi- 
vidual liberty  is  as  foreign  and  repul- 
sive as  the  plague,  Israel  alone  is  the 
focus  of  our  attention.  Only  in  Israel 
do  the  courts  act  as  a  bulwark  against 
repression.  Only  in  Israel  can  the  citi- 
zenry openly  disagree  with  the  govern- 
ment and  with  each  other.  Only  in 
Israel  is  the  press  free  to  tell  the  world 
of  the  death  of  one  boy. 

On  the  same  page  of  Sundays  paper, 
there  was  another  story.  An  item 
about  continued  shelling  by  the 
Syrian  Army  and  its  Lebanese  Moslem 
allies  of  Christian  areas  in  and  around 
Beirut.  "Continued  shelling"— what  a 
nice  summation.  So  simple;  so  easy  to 
say.  What  does  it  mean? 

We  do  not  know  what  it  means.  We 
can  not  know. 

Because  in  Lebanon  the  free  press, 
due  to  kidnapings  and  repression, 
dares  not  tread.  Instead  of  rubber  bul- 
lets and  tear  gas,  for  day  after  cease- 
less day,  the  artillery  roars  and  anony- 
mous civilians  suffer.  How  many  small 
boys  die  not  l)ecause  they  were  sent  by 
their  elders  to  riot  in  the  streets,  but 
because,  as  they  lay  huddled  in  base- 
ments with  their  mothers  and  sisters. 
a  shell  landed  indiscriminately. 

They  die,  not  because  of  what  they 
do,  or  because  of  the  stones  they 
throw,  but  because  they  made  the  mis- 
take of  being  born  to  a  family  of  the 
wrong  religion. 


We  do  not  know— we  may  never 
know— how  many  will  die  because 
their  water  supplies  are  cut  off,  their 
sewage  systems  destroyed,  their  medi- 
cal facilities  eliminated  by  year  after 
year  of  shelling  by  Russian-supplied 
Syrian  artillery. 

We  do  not  know— we  may  never 
know— how  many  small  boys  and  girls 
have  lost  limbs,  how  many  have  been 
orphaned,  how  many  have  succumbed 
to  the  same  blank  horror  of  shellshock 
that  our  trained  soldiers  experienced 
in  the  First  World  War.  It  is  time  that 
we,  and  the  American  people,  and  the 
world  press  look  away  for  a  moment 
from  the  mote  in  the  Israeli  eye  and 
turn  to  the  beam  in  the  eye  of  its 
neighbor. 

Mr.  President,  in  1860,  a  new  doc- 
trine entered  the  field  of  international 
law.  The  concept  of  humanitarian 
intervention,  the  right  of  a  nation  to 
intervene  in  what  would  normally  be 
the  internal  affairs  of  another  country 
to  prevent  crimes  against  humanity 
this  doctrine  was  promulgated  by  the 
French  Government. 

That  idea  arose  because  of  the 
strong  revulsion  of  the  French  people, 
Europe  as  a  whole,  and  the  entire  civil- 
ized world  at  the  wicked  and  heartless 
manner  in  which  the  Turkish  Empire 
ruled  Lebanon,  and  at  the  way  in 
which  they  allowed  their  Christian  mi- 
nority to  be  oppressed.  The  French 
have  a  saying: 

The  more  things  change,  the  more  things 
stay  the  same. 

In  Lebanon,  some  things  have  not 
changed.  It  is  time  that  they  do. 

We  have  tried,  as  a  nation,  to  do  the 
job  through  military  force  or  with  our 
European  allies.  It  did  not  work  and 
we  lost  a  terrible  number  of  our  young 
men  in  the  attempt. 

Let  us  take  another  approach  to  the 
concept  of  humanitarian  intervention. 
The  Soviet  Union,  under  Mr.  Gorba- 
chev, has  indicated  its  desire  to  join 
the  community  of  civilized  nations. 

Let  them  speak  to  that  desire  by  cut- 
ting off  the  Syrian  shelling  of  the 
Christian  community. 

I  think  that  the  Soviets  are  begin- 
ning, in  their  own  republics  with  mi- 
nority populations,  to  recognize  the 
fruits  of  the  mischief  they  have  sowed 
in  the  Moslem  world.  Let  them  begin 
to  rectify  that  error. 

We  all  know  that  there  is  no  easy 
answer  in  Lebanon.  But  we  also 
know— at  least  those  of  us  who  are  stu- 
dents of  history— that  there  once  was 
an  oasis  of  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

Once  there  was  a  spot  where  Moslem 
and  Christian,  Greek,  and  Armenian, 
Arab  and  Jew,  could  sit  side-by-side  in 
peaceful  discussion  of  their  rivalries. 

Once  there  was  a  place  called  Leba- 
non. Let  it  be  so  again.  Let  it  be  so. 

Today  I  call  upon  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  upon  all  our  allies  among 
the  Western  democracies  to  put  the 
utmost  pressure  on   the  Soviets  and 


their  Syrian  allies  to  take  a  first  step, 
to  stop  the  shelling  of  innocent  civil- 
ians in  the  Christian  enclaves. 

It  is  not  peace  when  the  shelling 
stops;  it  is  not  peace,  but  it  is  a  neces- 
sary precursor  to  peace. 

Let  the  world  recognize  that  fact 
and  perhaps  the  death  of  small  boys 
will  again  be  a  fact  and  a  tragedy  as 
important  when  it  occurs  in  the  base- 
ments of  Beirut  as  when  it  happens  in 
the  streets  of  the  West  Bank  and 
Gaza. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
senior  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Thurmond]  is  recognized  for  not 
to  exceed  5  minutes. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  for  8  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond]  is 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  8  min- 
utes. 


THE 
OB- 
ACT 


CONSTITUTIONALITY      OF 
CHILD    PROTECTION    AND 
SCENITY     ENFORCEMENT 
OF  1988 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  16.  1989,  in  the  case  of  American 
Library  Association  versus  Dick 
Thornburgh,  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  a  Federal  district  court 
struck  down  key  provisions  of  the  re- 
cently enacted  Child  Protection  and 
Obscenity  Enforcement  Act  of  1988. 
This  important  legislation,  which  I  in- 
troduced, was  carefully  drafted  to  give 
government  a  strong  weapon  for  fight- 
ing child  pornography  and  obscenity. 

Regarding  the  decision,  the  court  de- 
clared unconstitutional  and  enjoined 
enforcement  of  the  recordkeeping  and 
criminal  presumption  provisions,  and 
declared  unconstitutional  certain  key 
aspects  of  the  statute's  forfeiture  pro- 
visions. These  provisions  were  strong, 
effective  ones,  useful  in  the  fight 
against  pornography.  For  this  reason, 
I  find  the  decision  troubling.  The 
strong  public  policy  against  and  the 
evils  associated  with  child  pornogra- 
phy and  obscenity  justify  the  burdens 
this  legislation  places  upon  the  por- 
nography industry. 

With  respect  to  its  growth,  pornog- 
raphy is  rampant  in  our  society  today. 
It  has  increasingly  made  its  way  into 
existing  and  new  media  of  communica- 
tion and  has  become  an  enormously 
profitable  business  as  well.  The  De- 
partment of  Justice  has  estimated 
that  the  pornography  industry  reaps 
an  astonishing  $4  billion  annually. 

On  January  25,  1989,  Ted  Bundy  was 
executed  in  the  electric  chair  at  Flori- 
da State  Prison.  Prior  to  his  execution 
he  gave  one  last  interview  in  which  he 
discussed  how  hardcore  pornography 
had  an  addictive,  progressive,  and  de- 
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structive nature  in  his  own  life.  In  dis- 
cussing pornography's  role  in  shaping 
his  life,  Mr.  Bundy  said.  Pornography 
can  reach  out  and  snatch  a  kid  out  of 
any  house.  •  *  •  It  snatched  me  out  of 
my  home  30  years  ago."  He  went  on  to 
say  that  Americans  walk  past  maga- 
zine racks  "full  of  the  very  kinds  of 
things  that  send  young  kids  down  the 
road  to  be  Ted  Bundy s."  Such  a  state- 
ment is  truly  alarming. 

The  Child  Protection  and  Obscenity 
Enforcement  Act  of  1988  was  intro- 
duced to  protect  our  children  and  to 
enhance  enforcement  procedures  in 
current  obscenity  law.  The  bill  was 
fully  debated  in  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress and  represents  what  we,  as  Fed- 
eral legislators,  believe  to  be  a  fair, 
reasonable,  and  constitutional  weapon 
against  child  pornographers  and  ob- 
scenity producers  and  distributors.  It 
provides  the  additional  tools  to  cur- 
rent law  which  are  critically  necessary 
for  vigorous  enforcement.  This  is  man- 
datory if  we  are  to  rid  our  Nation  of 
obscenity  and  child  pornography. 
Careful  consideration  was  taken  to 
insure  that  the  act  met  constitutional 
requirements. 

I  would  like  to  briefly  discuss  the 
provisions  in  controversy  and  the  rea- 
sons for  their  inclusion  in  the  Child 
Protection  and  Obscenity  Enforce- 
ment Act  of  1988.  One  such  provision 
is  the  recordkeeping  requirement.  This 
provision  requires  producers  of  sexual- 
ly explicit  material  to  keep  records 
pertaining  to  every  person  portrayed 
in  such  material.  These  records  must 
include  the  age  and  other  identifying 
information  of  all  the  performers  en- 
gaging in  the  explicit  conduct.  By  re- 
quiring this  information,  it  will  assure 
that  minors  are  not  used  in  the  pro- 
duction of  pornography.  This  provi- 
sion serves  the  legitimate  governmen- 
tal interest  of  protecting  children 
from  sexual  exploitation. 

Additionally,  the  court  concluded 
that  certain  key  provisions  relating  to 
criminal  and  civil  forfeiture  are  uncon- 
stitutional. The  forfeiture  provisions 
included  in  the  act  allow  for  forfeiture 
of  obscene  material,  child  pornogra- 
phy, the  profits  from  their  sale,  and 
property  used  to  produce  or  distribute 
this  material.  It  is  clear  that  forfeiture 
is  a  powerful  weapon.  Under  the  act, 
the  Government  can  seize  these  items 
prior  to  filing  of  a  forfeiture  action  or 
a  formal  adversarial  hearing.  However, 
the  Government  must  possess  a  search 
warrant  issued  by  a  judicial  officer 
only  after  a  showing  of  probable 
cause.  In  addition,  the  Government 
must  show  that  a  restraining  order 
would  be  insufficient  to  insure  preser- 
vation of  a  pornographer's  forfeitable 
assets.  The  court  concluded  that  such 
pretrial  seizures  are  unconstitutional 
if  undertaken  without  a  prior  adver- 
sarial hearing  in  court.  However,  I  be- 
lieve these  provisions  are  constitution- 
ally acceptable  and  necessary  to  pre- 


serve evidence  in  these  cases.  If  prior 
notice  is  given  to  child  pornographers 
and  obscenity  peddlers,  they  will  dis- 
pose of  assets  and  hide  their  profits. 
The  Government  has  a  compelling  in- 
terest in  preserving  evidence  necessary 
to  successfully  prosecute  and  put  out 
of  business  those  who  produce  obscene 
material  and  sexually  exploit  children. 
Another  conclusion  of  the  court  re- 
lating to  forfeiture  limits  the  applica- 
tion of  the  criminal  forfeiture  provi- 
sions to  only  those  cases  involving  pat- 
terns of  criminal  behavior.  The  court 
decided  that  it  would  be  inappropriate 
to  impose  criminal  forfeiture  upon  a 
person  convicted  of  only  a  single  viola- 
tion if  no  pattern  of  criminal  behavior 
has  been  proven.  Therefore,  before 
the  Government  could  utilize  these 
powerful  forfeiture  provisions,  there 
would  have  to  be  two  or  more  criminal 
convictions.  The  provision  as  drafted 
only  requires  a  single  conviction 
before  forfeiture  is  allowed.  To  require 
otherwise  would  only  serve  to  give 
these  criminals  a  second  chance  to 
break  the  law. 

In  summary,  the  decision  that  I  have 
discussed  today  is  that  of  a  single  dis- 
trict court.  I  believe  a  higher  court 
should  examine  the  complicated  legal 
issues  this  opinion  raises.  For  this 
reason,  I  have  urged  Attorney  General 
Thornburgh  to  appeal  this  decision. 
The  Government's  duty  and  responsi- 
bility to  our  children  may  well  merit 
appealing  this  decision  all  the  way  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  if  necessary.  If  this  decision  is 
permitted  to  stand,  it  will  operate  as 
an  unacceptable  precedent. 

In  closing,  we,  as  a  nation,  must  take 
every  reasonable  step  necessary  to 
ensure  the  protection  of  our  society 
and  our  most  precious  resource,  our 
children.  Unless  we  continue  to 
strengthen  our  laws,  the  progress  we 
have  made  in  recent  years  could  be 
easily  eroded.  The  interests  of  our 
children  and  those  who  are  the  victims 
of  child  pornography  and  obscenity 
demand  our  sincere  attention  and  end- 
less efforts. 
Mr.  SHELBY  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kerry).  The  Senator  from  Alabama  is 
recognized. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Shelby  pertain- 
ing to  the  introduction  of  S.  1161  are 
located  in  today's  Record  under 
"Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions. ") 
Mr.  GLENN  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  recognized. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Glenn  pertain- 
ing to  the  introduction  of  S.  1165  are 
located  in  today's  Record  under 
"Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions.") 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  recognized. 
Mr.  KOHL.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Kohl  pertain- 
ing to  the  introduction  of  S.  1162  are 
located  in  today's  Record  under 
•Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions.") 


THE  CLEAN  AIR  ACT 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day President  Bush  outlined  his  pro- 
posal for  cleaning  up  our  Nation's 
dirty  air.  I  congratulate  the  President 
for  his  leadership.  After  8  long  years 
of  congressional  work  and  8  long  years 
of  opposition  by  the  Reagan-Bush  ad- 
ministration, the  President's  proposal 
is  in  fact  a  breath  of  fresh  air. 

Over  the  past  8  years.  Congress  has 
tried  to  enact  strong  progressive  air 
legislation  that  we  stop  the  degrada- 
tion of  our  air;  that  will  assure  that 
everyone  has  clean,  healthy  air  to 
breathe;  that  will  assure  our  children 
no  longer  have  to  play  in  air  so  dirty 
that  it  would  be  illegal  to  work  in:  that 
will  assure  that  ozone  levels  go  down 
and  not  up  as  they  did  last  summer, 
when  ozone  levels  were  the  highest 
levels  of  the  decade— in  some  areas  the 
highest  level  ever  recorded;  that  will 
stop  the  hemorrhaging  of  life  from 
our  lakes,  streams,  and  forests. 

For  almost  a  decade,  many  of  us  in 
Congress  have  tried  to  enact  legisla- 
tion to  fix  what  was  wrong  with  the 
Clean  Air  Act.  We  tried  to  address  acid 
rain,  to  control  releases  of  toxic 
chemicals,  and  to  stop  our  cities'  skies 
from  resembling  sewers. 

But  each  time  we  tried  to  move  for- 
ward, we  have  been  stymied  by  the 
previous  administration  that  placed 
cost  of  controls  above  cost  to  human 
health. 

We  now  have  an  opportunity  to 
move  forward.  I  know  my  colleagues 
will  join  me  in  welcoming  the  Presi- 
dent aboard.  We  look  forward  to 
seeing  his  legislative  proposal.  And  we 
look  forward  to  working  with  him. 

I  am  encouraged  to  see  that  many  of 
the  solutions  that  the  President  has 
proposed  were  contained  in  the  Sen- 
ate's clean  air  legislation  during  the 
last  Congress. 

And  I  am  encouraged  that  both  Con- 
gress and  the  administration  share  the 
goal  of  clean,  healthful  air  for  every- 
one. 

The  President's  outline  holds  out 
the  promise  of  dramatic  improvement 
in  air  quality.  We  will  have  to  review 
the  details  to  determine  if  the  legisla- 
tion matches  up  to  the  rhetoric. 

The  details  are  important.  The 
President's  proposal  suggests  that 
clean  fuels  in  autos  will  enable  us  to 
continue  the  luxury  of  not  having  to 
think  about  getting  to  work  in  car 
pools  or  by  mass  transit.  These  are 
very  rosy  assumptions. 

The  President's  proposal  mentions 
tighter  tailpipe  standards,  but  only  for 
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hydrocarbons  and  no  date  is  men- 
tioned. 

The  proposal  makes  only  passing 
and  confused  reference  to  the  impor- 
tant problem  of  transport  of  air  pollu- 
tion, which  is  particularly  serious  from 
Virginia  to  Maine. 

The  toxics  proposal  suggests  the 
best  available  control  measures  will  be 
used  on  categories  of  toxic  emitters: 
but  we  do  not  know  which  emitters, 
and  it  appears  that  not  all  sources  will 
be  required  to  control  their  emissions. 

The  best  news  is  the  clearest  news: 
the  President  has  committed  himself 
to  a  10-million-ton  reduction  in  sulfur 
dioxide  emissions  below  1980  levels, 
taking  growth  into  account.  It  is  of 
tremendous  relief  to  no  longer  have  to 
struggle  with  the  amount  of  the  reduc- 
tion. While  I  have  supported  a  12-mil- 
lion-ton  reduction  in  the  past,  I  am 
willing  to  act  in  good  faith  and  sup- 
port, as  I  have  indicated  to  the  Presi- 
dent, a  10-million-ton  option. 

The  flexibility  of  the  proposal  is  es- 
pecially encouraging,  as  this  can 
reduce  ratepayers'  costs  and  does  not 
shut  out  opportunities  for  low-sulfur 
coal. 

Everyone  is  for  clean  air.  I  hope  that 
his  proposal,  the  President's  proposal, 
is  not  only  a  breath  of  fresh  air,  but 
more  importantly,  a  breath  of  clean 
air.  Unless  we  enact  good,  strong  legis- 
lation our  air  quality  will  only  deterio- 
rate. This  option  is  within  our  grasp, 
we  must  not  forgo  this  rare  opportuni- 
ty. 

We  must  not  squander  this  opportu- 
nity, the  unique  opportunity  now, 
with  the  convergence  of  the  Presi- 
dent's interest  and  that  of  the  Con- 
gress, to  in  fact  pass  strong  clean  air 
legislation.  It  is  our  duty  to  do  so. 


WARREN  GRANT  MAGNUSON 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  ear- 
lier this  week  I  heard  with  great  inter- 
est and  sympathy  our  colleague.  Sena- 
tor Adams  of  Washington,  give  an  ex- 
tended eulogy  for  a  man  who  was  a 
giant  in  his  home  State,  former  Sena- 
tor Warren  Magnuson,  of  Washington. 

And  although  I  only  had  the  privi- 
lege of  serving  with  Senator  Magnu- 
son for  a  very  short  8  months  in  1980, 
I  was  reminded  of  the  stature  of  Sena- 
tor Magnuson,  and  I  wanted  to  add  my 
voice  to  the  many  others  on  the  sad 
occasion  of  his  death. 

Warren  Magnuson's  life  spanned 
decades  that  changed  the  face  of  our 
Nation  and  our  world.  Prom  1904, 
when  he  was  born,  and  America  was  a 
nation  of  small  towns  to  the  year  of 
his  death,  he  played  a  role  in  the  tu- 
multous events  of  our  century. 

He  was  in  China  during  the  period  of 
the  warlords  in  the  1920's,  when  the 
leaders  of  modem  China  were  un- 
known students. 

He  served  his  nation  in  World  War 
II,  both  at  sea  and  in  the  Senate. 


In  the  depths  of  the  Depression,  leg- 
islation he  conceived  laid  the  ground- 
work for  the  Nation's  first  workmen's 
compensation  system. 

Magnuson  is  a  famous  name  in 
coastal  Maine,  as  it  is  in  every  State 
with  a  commercial  fishery,  for  one  of 
Senator  Magnuson's  abiding  concerns 
was  to  nurture  and  preserve  the  com- 
mercial fisheries  of  our  Nation.  His 
legislative  legacy  in  that  field  will 
endure,  enhancing  the  livelihoods  of 
fishermen  from  Alaska  to  Maine  to 
the  Mexican  coast. 

His  work  in  the  Senate  ranged  from 
the  practical  works  of  construction  es- 
sential to  economic  growth  to  the 
great  research  centers  essential  to  a 
better  future  for  our  people.  He  was 
instrumental  in  the  construction  of 
Grand  Coulee  Dam  and  the  National 
Cancer  Institute.  Neither  his  interests 
nor  his  sympathies  were  limited  or 
narrow. 

The  Senate  lost  a  part  of  its  history 
and  a  man  of  vision  on  his  departure 
in  1981.  The  State  of  Washington  and 
the  Nation  lost  an  unparalleled  public 
servant  on  his  departure  from  this  life 
last  weekend. 


INTERNATIONAL  CONFERENCE 
ON  INDOCHINESE  REFUGEES 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President, 
today  in  Geneva  the  U.N.  Secretary- 
General,  in  cooperation  with  the  U.N. 
High  Commissioner  for  Refugees,  will 
convene  the  Second  International 
Conference  on  Indochinese  Refugees 
to  set  the  stage  for  more  effective 
international  action  to  deal  with  the 
continuing  problem  of  refugees  from 
Indochina. 

Ten  years  ago,  representatives  from 
over  60  countries  met  in  Geneva  to 
consider  for  the  first  time  at  a  major 
conference  the  plight  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  refugees  in  Southeast 
Asia.  After  2  days  of  intensive  diplo- 
matic activity,  and  after  a  great  deal 
of  preparatory  work  by  the  U.N.  High 
Commissioner  for  Refugees,  the  meet- 
ing concluded  with  a  coordinated, 
international  response  to  the  Indochi- 
nese refugee  problem. 

That  first  meeting  served  as  a  cata- 
lyst for  the  world's  original  effort  to 
address  the  urgent  humanitarian 
needs  of  refugees  scattered  through- 
out Southeast  Asia— many  unable  at 
the  time  to  even  find  temporary  safe 
haven,  their  leaky  boats  being  pushed 
out  to  sea,  all  facing  uncertain  futures 
with  few  or  no  prospects  for  resettle- 
ment elsewhere. 

The  1979  Geneva  conference  dealt 
with  this  crisis  by  doubling  the  re- 
sources made  available  to  provide 
emergency  care  and  assistance.  It  se- 
cured agreement  by  the  countries  of 
first  asylum  that  they  would  provide 
temporary  safe  haven  if  they  were  as- 
sured of  international  support.  It  also 
saw  a  new  commitment  by  third  coun- 


tries, including  the  United  States,  to 
provide  permanent  resettlement  op- 
portunities for  refugees  outside  the 
region.  Finally,  and  perhaps  most  im- 
portant, it  set  the  stage  for  the  first 
initiative  to  deal  with  the  problem  at 
its  source— the  Orderly  Departure  Pro- 
gram—to provide  an  alternative  to 
forcing  tens  of  thousands  of  refugees 
to  flee  by  boat  with  great  risk  and  loss 
of  human  life. 

During  the  decade  since,  the  pact 
agreed  upon  in  Geneva  in  1979  has 
worked— although  it  weis  limited  in 
scope,  and  there  have  clearly  been  se- 
rious lapses  and  more  than  a  few 
broken  promises.  Despite  this,  the 
basic  understandings  between  the 
countries  of  first  asylum  that  they 
would  provide  protection  for  refugees 
if  the  countries  outside  the  region  pro- 
vided assistance  and  opportunities  for 
resettlement,  has  held  for  most  of  the 
decade.  That  is,  until  recent  months. 

Impatience  with  the  continuing  flow 
has  grown;  there  seems  to  be  no  end  in 
sight.  The  spectre  of  a  large,  unantici- 
pated residue  of  refugees  left  in 
Southeast  Asia  has  increasingly 
alarmed  the  countries  of  first  asylum. 
Finally,  the  continued  high  demand 
for  third  country  resettlement  has, 
after  a  decade,  taxed  the  resources 
and  patience  of  outside  countries  as 
well.  The  lack  of  any  real  management 
or  control  of  the  flow  through  the  Or- 
derly Departure  Program,  has  also 
brought  despair.  To  many  observers, 
the  program  is  on  the  brink  of  break- 
down. 

For  some  months.  Mr.  President,  it 
has  been  clear  that  if  the  world  is  to 
avoid  a  tragic  ending  to  what  has  been 
until  now,  an  extraordinarily  humane 
international  effort,  new  and  urgent 
action  must  be  undertaken  to  deal 
more  effectively  with  the  continued 
movement  of  Indochinese.  New  ap- 
proaches are  required  to  cope  with 
this  flow  into  Southeast  Asia,  while 
more  realistic  steps  are  taken  to  deal 
with  the  problem  at  its  source. 

Critically  important  in  this  process 
will  be  efforts  by  all  nations,  within 
the  region  and  outside,  to  improve  the 
political  climate  in  Southeast  Asia— by 
ending  years  of  conflict  in  Cambodia, 
by  negotiating  the  end  to  other  long- 
standing differences,  and  by  assisting 
countries  to  deal  with  problems  that 
contribute  to  the  desperate  movement 
of  peoples  throughout  the  region.  As 
always,  the  fate  of  refugees  is  linked 
to  the  larger  questions  of  war  and 
peace  and  economic  stability— of  diplo- 
macy instead  of  conflict.  To  this  end, 
the  United  States  can  best  contribute 
to  this  peaceful  process  by  taking  the 
necessary  steps  to  normalize  relations 
with  Vietnam.  That  is  one  of  the  most 
realistic  ways  for  us  to  deal  with  these 
humanitarian  problems  at  their 
source. 
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Finally,  the  office  of  the  U.N.  High 
Commissioner  for  Refugees  must 
begin  to  adjust  its  programs  of  hu- 
manitarian assistance— taking  steps  to 
screen  refugees  from  nonrefugees;  se- 
curing greater  protection  for  bona  fide 
refugees;  establishing  programs  to 
help  the  countries  of  origin;  and  pro- 
viding new  procedures,  consistent  with 
international  humanitarian  law,  to  fa- 
cilitate both  the  repatriation  as  well  as 
the  resettlement  of  Indochinese. 

That  will  be  the  agenda  before  the 
international  community  at  this 
week's  conference  in  Geneva.  It  is  a 
critical  time— a  watershed  point— for 
the  Indochinese  program.  New  diplo- 
matic approaches  must  be  reviewed; 
international  responsibilities  delineat- 
ed; and  old  obligations  reestablished. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  hopeful  the 
United  States  will  assume  its  tradition- 
al leadership— as  we  did  in  Geneva  in 
1979— and  support  these  new  interna- 
tional efforts  to  address  the  root 
causes  behind  the  continued  refugee 
flow,  as  well  as  promote  more  durable 
solutions  for  the  future.  The  broad 
outlines  of  the  program  are  there— 
again,  thanks  to  the  preparatory  work 
of  the  High  Commissioner,  Jean- 
Pierre  Hocke,  and  the  staff  of  the 
UNHCR. 

What  is  needed  now  is  a  commit- 
ment to  act  upon  the  draft  "Compre- 
hensive Plan  of  Action"  adopted  last 
March  in  Kuala  Lumpur,  Malaysia.  It 
provides  the  framework  for  the  inter- 
national community  to  respond  to  the 
new  situation  in  Southeast  Asia  by: 

Providing  for  more  regular,  and 
legal,  departures  from  the  countries  of 
Indochina; 

Reestablishing  the  principle  of  refu- 
gee protection  and  first  asylum; 

Protecting  the  integrity  of  the  refu- 
gee process  by  screening  out  nonrefu- 
gees; and 

Supporting  new  efforts  to  promote 
safe  return  and  voluntary  repatriation, 
as  well  as  continued  third  country  re- 
settlement. 

These  undertakings  are  all  interre- 
lated, and  the  task  in  Geneva  will  be 
to  assure  that  each  receives  balanced 
attention  and  support.  More  impor- 
tant still,  the  diplomats  in  Geneva 
must  not  allow-short  term  objectives, 
some  fueled  by  current  frustrations 
and  admittedly  difficult  problems,  to 
distract  us  from  our  longer  term  obli- 
gations under  the  United  Nations  Con- 
vention and  Protocol  Relating  to  the 
Status  of  Refugees.  These  principles 
remain  paramount,  not  only  in  what  is 
said  in  Geneva,  but  what  is  done  by 
member  nations  in  the  weeks  and 
months  to  come.  Only  then  will  histo- 
ry judge  this,  the  Second  Conference 
on  Indochinese  Refugees,  to  have  been 
a  success. 

Again,  Mr.  President,  I  commend  the 
Secretary-General  for  his  action  in 
convening  the  conference,  and  the 
High   Commissioner   for   his   diligent 
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work  in  preparing 
conclusion. 

Given  the  importance  this  meeting 
will  likely  have  upon  future  U.S.  refu- 
gee programs  in  the  area,  senior  staff 
from  our  Immigration  and  Refugees 
Subcommittee  will  be  attending  the 
Geneva  conference  this  week.  For  the 
information  of  my  colleagues  and  the 
readers  of  the  Record,  I  ask  that  the 
draft  text  of  the  Comprehensive  Plan 
of  Action  prepared  for  Geneva  by  the 
UNHCR  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  draft 
text  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Draft  Declaration  and  Comprehensive 
Plan  of  Action  Approved  by  the  Prepara- 
tory Meeting  for  the  International 
Conference  on  IndoChinese  Refugees  on 
March  8.  1989 

note  by  the  secretary-general 

1.  The  Preparatory  Meeting  for  the  Inter- 
national Conference  on  Indo-Chinese  Refu- 
gees, convened  by  the  Government  of  Ma- 
laysia, was  held  at  Kuala  Lumpur  from  7  to 
9  March  1989.  It  approved  by  consensus  the 
text  of  a  draft  Declaration  and  Comprehen- 
sive Plan  of  Action. 

2.  In  accordance  with  a  request  contained 
in  a  letter  dated  24  March  1989  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Preparatory  Meeting  to 
the  Secretary -General,  the  above-mentioned 
text  is  being  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Conference. 

Draft  Declaration  and  Comprehensive 
Plan  of  Action 

i.  declaration 

Having  reviewed  the  problems  of  Indo- 
china asylum-seekers  in  the  South-East 
Asian  region. 

Noting  that,  since  1975,  over  2  million  per- 
sons have  left  their  countries  of  origin  in 
Indo-China  and  that  the  flow  of  asylum- 
.seekers  still  continues. 

Aware  that  the  movement  of  asylum-seek- 
ers across  frontiers  in  the  South-East  Asian 
region  remains  a  subject  of  intense  humani- 
tarian concern  to  the  international  commu- 
nity. 

Recalling  United  Nations  General  Assem- 
bly resolution  3455  (XXX)  and  the  first 
Meeting  on  Refugees  and  Displaced  Persons 
in  South-East  Asia  convened  at  Geneva  in 
July  1979  under  the  auspices  of  the  United 
Nations  to  address  the  problem. 

Recalling  further  the  1951  Convention  re- 
lating to  the  Status  of  Refugees  and  its  1967 
Protocol,  and  related  instruments. 

Noting  with  satisfaction  that,  as  a  result 
of  combined  efforts  on  the  part  of  Govern- 
ments and  international  organizations  con- 
cerned, a  durable  solution  has  been  found 
for  over  1.6  million  Indo-Chinese, 

Preoccupied  however  by  the  burden  im- 
posed, particularly  on  the  neighbouring 
countries  and  territories,  as  a  result  of  the 
continuation  of  the  outflow  and  the  pres- 
ence of  large  numbers  of  asylum-seekers 
still  in  camps. 

Alarmed  by  indications  that  the  current 
arrangements  designed  to  find  solutions  for 
asylum-seekers  and  resolve  problems  stem- 
ming from  the  outflow  may  no  longer  be  re- 
sponsive to  the  size,  tenacity  and  complexity 
of  the  problems  in  the  region. 

Recognizing  that  the  resolution  of  the 
problem   of   asylum-seekers   in   the   region 


could  contribute  positively  to  a  climate  of 
peace,  harmony  and  good  neighbourliness. 

Satisfied  that  the  international  communi- 
ty, and  in  particular  the  countries  directly 
involved,  have  responded  positively  to  the 
call  for  a  new  international  conference 
made  by  the  Slates  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  South-East  Asian  Nations  and  en- 
dorsed by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Programme  of  the  United  Nations  High 
Commissioner  for  Refugees  at  its  thirty- 
ninth  session  and  by  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations  at  its  forty-third  ses- 
sion. 

Noting  the  progre.ss  achieved  towards  a  so- 
lution of  this  issue  by  the  various  bilateral 
and  multilateral  meetings  held  between  the 
parties  concerned  prior  to  the  International 
Conference  on  Indo-Chine.se  Refugees, 

Noting  that  the  issues  arising  from  the 
presence  of  Khmer  refugees  and  displaced 
persons  are  being  discussed,  among  the  par- 
ties directly  involved,  within  a  different 
framework  and  as  such  have  not  been  in- 
cluded in  the  deliberations  of  the  Confer- 
ence, 

Noting  with  satisfaction  the  positive  re- 
sults of  the  Preparatory  Meeting  for  the 
Conference,  held  in  Kuala  Lumpur  from  7 
to  9  March  1989, 

Realizing  that  the  complex  problem  at 
hand  necessitates  the  co-operation  and  un- 
derstanding of  all  concerned  and  that  a 
comprehensive  set  of  mutually  re-enforcing 
humanitarian  undertakings,  which  must  be 
carried  out  in  its  totality  rather  than  selec- 
tively, is  the  only  realistic  approach  towards 
achieving  a  durable  solution  to  the  problem. 
Acknowledging  that  such  a  solution  must 
be  developed  in  the  context  of  national  laws 
and  regulations  as  well  as  of  international 
standards. 

Have  solemnly  resolved  to  adopt  the  at- 
tached Comprehensive  Plan  of  Action. 

II.  COMPREHENSIVE  PLAN  OF  ACTION 

A.  Clandestine  departures 

1.  Extreme  human  suffering  and  hard- 
ship, often  resulting  in  loss  of  lives,  have  ac- 
companied organized  clandestine  depar- 
tures. It  is  therefore  imperative  that 
humane  measures  be  implemented  to  deter 
such  departures,  which  should  include  the 
following: 

<a)  Continuation  of  official  measures  di- 
rected against  those  organizing  clandestine 
departures,  including  clear  guidelines  on 
these  measures  from  the  central  govern- 
ment to  the  provincial  and  local  authorities. 

(b)  Mass  media  activities  at  both  local  and 
international  level,  focusing  on: 

(i)  The  dangers  and  hardship  involved  in 
clandestine  departures: 

(ii)  The  institution  of  a  status-determina- 
tion mechanism  under  which  those  deter- 
mined not  to  be  refugees  shall  have  no  op- 
portunity for  resettlement: 

(iii)  Absence  of  any  advantage,  real  or  per- 
ceived, particularly  in  relation  to  third- 
country  resettlement,  of  clandestine  and 
unsafe  departures: 

(iv)  Encouragement  of  the  use  of  the  regu- 
lar departure  and  other  migration  pro- 
grammes: 

(V)  Discouragement  of  activities  leading  to 
clandestine  departures, 

(c)  In  the  spirit  of  mutual  co-operation, 
the  countries  concerned  shall  consult  regu- 
larly to  ensure  effective  implementation 
and  co-ordination  of  the  above  measures. 

B.  Regular  departure  programmes 

2.  In  order  to  offer  a  preferable  alterna- 
tive to  clandestine  departures,  emigration 
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from  Viet-Nam  through  regular  departure 
procedures  and  migration  programmes,  such 
as  the  current  Orderly  Departure  Pro- 
gramme, should  be  fully  encouraged  and 
promoted. 

3.  Emigration  through  regular  departure 
procedures  and  migration  programmes 
should  be  accelerated  and  expanded  with  a 
view  to  making  such  programmes  the  pri- 
mary and  eventually  the  sole  modes  of  de- 
parture. 

4.  In  order  to  achieve  this  goal,  the  follow- 
ing measures  will  be  undertaken: 

(a)  There  will  be  a  continuous  and  widely 
publicized  media  campaign  to  increase 
awareness  of  regular  departure  procedures 
and  migration  programmes  for  departure 
from  Viet-Nam. 

(b)  All  persons  eligible  under  regular 
third-country  migration  programmes.  Amer- 
asians  and  former  re-education  centre  de- 
tainees will  have  full  access  to  regular  de- 
parture procedures  and  migration  pro- 
grammes. The  problem  of  former  re-educa- 
tion centre  detainees  will  be  further  dis- 
cussed separately  by  the  parties  concerned. 

(c)  Exit  permits  and  other  resettlement 
requirements  will  be  facilitated  for  all  per- 
sons eligible  under  regular  departure  proce- 
dures and  migration  programmes. 

<d)  Viet-Nam  will  fully  co-operate  with  the 
United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Ref- 
ugees (UNHCR)  and  the  Intergovernmental 
Committee  for  Migration  (ICM)  in  expedit- 
ing amd  improving  processing,  including 
medical  processing,  for  departures  under 
regular  departure  procedures  and  migration 
programmes  and  will  ensure  that  medical 
records  of  those  departing  comply  with 
standards  acceptable  to  receiving  countries. 

(e)  Viet-Nam  UNHCR.  ICM  and  resettle- 
ment countries  will  co-operate  to  ensure 
that  air  transportation  and  logistics  are  suf- 
ficient to  move  expeditiously  all  those  ac- 
cepted under  regular  departure  procedures 
and  migration  programmes. 

(f)  If  necessary,  countries  in  South-East 
Asia  through  which  people  emigrating 
under  regular  departure  procedures  and  mi- 
gration programmes  must  transit  will,  with 
external  financial  support  as  appropriate, 
expand  transit  facilities  and  expedite  exit 
and  entry  procedures  in  order  to  help  facili- 
tate increased  departures  under  such  pro- 
grammes. 

C.  Reception  of  new  arrivals 

5.  All  those  seeking  asylum  will  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  do  so  through  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  following  measures: 

(a)  Temporary  refuge  will  be  given  to  all 
asylum-seekers,  who  will  be  treated  identi- 
cally regardless  of  their  mode  of  arrival 
until  the  status-determination  process  is 
completed. 

(b)  UNHCR  will  be  given  full  and  early 
access  to  new  arrivals  and  will  retain  access, 
following  the  determination  of  their  status. 

(c)  New  arrivals  will  be  transferred,  as 
soon  as  possible,  to  a  temporary  asylum 
centre  where  they  would  be  provided  assist- 
ance and  full  access  to  the  refugee  status- 
determination  process. 

D.  Refugee  status 

6.  The  early  establishment  of  a  consistent 
region-wide  refugee  status-determination 
process  is  required  and  will  take  place  in  ac- 
cordance with  national  legislation  and  inter- 
nationally accepted  practice.  It  will  make 
specific  provision,  inter  alia,  for  the  follow- 
ing: 

(a)  Within  a  prescribed  period,  the  status 
of  the  asylum-seeker  will  be  determined  by 
a  qualified  and  competent  national  author- 


ity or  body,  in  accordance  with  established 
refugee  criteria  and  procedures.  UNHCR 
will  participate  in  the  process  in  an  observer 
and  advisory  capacity.  In  the  course  of  that 
period,  UNHCR  shall  advise  in  writing  each 
individual  of  the  nature  of  the  procedure,  of 
the  implications  for  rejected  cases  and  of 
the  right  to  appeal  the  first-level  determina- 
tion. 

(b)  The  criteria  will  be  those  recognized  in 
the  1951  Convention  relating  to  the  Status 
of  Refugees  and  its  1967  Protocol,  bearing 
in  mind,  to  the  extent  appropriate,  the  1948 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  and 
other  relevant  international  instruments 
concerning  refugees,  and  will  be  applied  in  a 
humanitarian  spirit  taking  into  account  the 
special  situation  of  the  asylum-seekers  con- 
cerned and  the  need  to  respect  the  family 
unit.  A  uniform  questionnaire  developed  in 
consultation  with  UNHCR  will  be  the  basis 
for  interviews  and  shall  reflect  the  element 
of  such  criteria. 

(c)  The  Handbook  on  Procedures  and  Cri- 
teria for  Determining  Refugee  Status  issued 
by  UNHCR  will  serve  as  an  authoritative 
and  interpretative  guide  in  developing  and 
applying  the  criteria. 

(d)  The  procedures  to  be  followed  will  be 
in  accordance  with  those  endorsed  by  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Programme  of 
the  United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for 
Refugees  in  this  area.  Such  procedures  will 
include,  inter  alia: 

(i>  The  provision  of  information  to  the 
asylum-seekers  about  the  procedures,  the 
criteria  and  the  presentation  of  their  cases; 

(ii)  Prompt  advice  of  the  decision  in  writ- 
ing within  a  prescribed  period; 

(iii)  A  right  of  appeal  against  negative  de- 
cisions and  proper  appeals  procedures  for 
this  purpose,  based  upon  the  existing  laws 
and  procedures  of  the  individual  place  of 
asylum,  with  the  asylum-seeker  entitled  to 
advice,  if  required,  to  be  provided  under 
UNHCR  auspices. 

7.  UNHCR  will  institute,  in  co-operation 
with  the  Governments  concerned,  a  compre- 
hensive regional  training  programme  for  of- 
ficials involved  in  the  determination  process 
with  a  view  to  ensuring  the  proper  and  con- 
sistent functioning  of  the  procedures  and 
application  of  the  criteria,  taking  full  ad- 
vantage of  the  experience  gained  in  Hong 
Kong. 

E.  Resettlement 

8.  Continued  resettlement  of  Vietnamese 
refugees  benefiting  from  temporary  refuge 
in  South-East  Asia  is  a  vital  component  of 
the  Comprehensive  Plan  of  Action. 

1.  Long-Stayers  Resettlement  Programme 

9.  The  Long-Stayers  Resettlement  Pro- 
gramme includes  all  individuals  who  arrived 
in  temporary  asylum  camps  prior  to  the  ap- 
propriate cut-off  date  and  would  contain 
the  following  elements: 

(a)  A  call  to  the  international  community 
to  respond  to  the  need  for  resettlement,  in 
particular  through  the  participation  by  an 
expanded  number  of  countries,  beyond 
those  few  currently  active  in  refugee  reset- 
tlement. The  expanded  number  of  countries 
could  include,  among  others,  the  following: 
Australia.  Austria.  Belgium,  Canada,  Den- 
mark, Germany.  Federal  Republic  of.  Fin- 
land, France,  Ireland,  Italy,  Japan,  Luxem- 
bourg, Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Norway. 
Spain.  Sweden,  Switzerland.  United  King- 
dom and  United  States  of  America. 

(b)  A  multi-year  commitment  to  resettle 
all  the  Vietnamese  who  have  arrived  in  tem- 
porary asylum  camps  prior  to  an  agreed 
date,  except  those  persons  already  found 


not  to  be  refugees  under  established  status- 
determination  procedure  and  those  who  ex- 
press the  wish  to  return  to  Viet-Nam.  Refu- 
gees will  be  advised  that  they  do  not  have 
the  option  of  refusing  offers  of  resettle- 
ment, as  this  would  exclude  them  from  fur- 
ther resettlement  consideration. 

2.  Resettlement  Programme  for  Newly- 
Determined  Refugees 

10.  The  Resettlement  Programme  for 
Newly-Determined  Refugees  will  accommo- 
date all  those  who  arrive  after  the  introduc- 
tion of  status  determination  procedures  and 
are  determined  to  be  refugees.  Within  a  des- 
ignated period  after  their  transfer  to  the  re- 
settlement area,  those  determined  to  be  ref- 
ugees shall  receive  an  orientation  briefing 
from  a  UNHCR  representative  that  explains 
the  third-country  resettlement  programme, 
the  length  of  time  current  arrivals  may  be 
expected  to  spend  in  camp  awaiting  resettle- 
ment, and  the  necessity  of  adhering  to  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  camp. 

11.  Wherever  possible,  a  pledge  shall  be 
sought  from  the  resettlement  countries  to 
place  all  those  determined  to  be  refugees, 
except  those  expressing  the  wish  to  return 
to  Viet-Nam,  within  a  prescribed  period.  It 
shall  be  the  responsibility  of  UNHCR.  with 
the  full  support  of  all  the  resettlement 
countries  and  countries  of  asylum,  to  co-or- 
dinate efforts  to  ensure  that  departures  are 
effected  within  that  time. 

F.  Repatriation/ Plan  of  Repatriation 

12.  Persons  determined  not  to  be  refugees 
should  return  to  their  country  of  origin  in 
accordance  with  international  practices  re- 
flecting the  responsibilities  of  States  to- 
wards their  own  citizens.  In  the  first  in- 
stance, every  effort  will  be  made  to  encour- 
age the  voluntary  return  of  such  persons. 

13.  In  order  to  allow  this  process  to  devel- 
op momentum,  the  following  measures  will 
be  implemented: 

(a)  Widely  publicized  assurances  by  the 
country  of  origin  that  returnees  will  be  al- 
lowed to  return  in  conditions  of  safety  and 
dignity  and  will  not  be  subject  to  persecu- 
tion. 

(b)  The  procedure  for  readmission  will  be 
such  that  the  applicants  would  be  readmit- 
ted within  the  shortest  possible  time. 

(c)  Returns  will  be  administered  in  accord- 
ance with  the  above  principles  by  UNHCR 
and  ICM.  and  internationally  funded  reinte- 
gration assistance  will  be  channeled 
through  UNHCR.  according  to  the  terms  of 
the  Memorandum  of  Understanding  signed 
with  Viet-Nam  on  13  December  1988. 

14.  If.  after  the  passage  of  reasonable 
time,  it  becomes  clear  that  voluntary  repa- 
triation is  not  making  sufficient  progress  to- 
wards the  desired  objective,  alternatives  rec- 
ognized as  being  acceptable  under  interna- 
tional practices  would  be  examined.  A  re- 
gional holding  centre  under  the  auspices  of 
UNHCR  may  be  considered  as  an  interim 
measure  for  housing  persons  determined 
not  to  be  refugees  pending  their  eventual 
return  to  the  country  of  origin. 

15.  Persons  determined  not  to  be  refugees 
shall  be  provided  humane  care  and  assist- 
ance by  UNHCR  and  international  agencies 
pending  their  return  to  the  country  of 
origin.  Such  assistance  would  include  educa- 
tional and  orientation  programmes  designed 
to  encourage  return  and  reduce  re-integra- 
tion problems. 

G.  Laotian  asylum-seekers 

16.  In  dealing  with  Laotian  asylum-seek- 
ers, future  measures  are  to  be  worked  out 
through    intensified    trilateral    negotiation 
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between  UNHCR.  the  Lao  Peoples  Demo- 
cratic Republic  and  Thailand,  with  the 
active  support  and  co-operation  of  all  par- 
ties concerned.  These  measures  should  be 
aimed  at: 

(a)  Maintaining  safe  arrival  and  access  to 
the  Lao  screening  process; 

(b)  Accelerating  and  simplifying  the  proc- 
ess for  both  the  return  of  the  screened  out 
and  voluntary  repatriation  to  the  Lao  Peo- 
ple's Democratic  Republic  under  safe, 
humane  and  UNHCR-monitored  conditions. 

17.  Together  with  other  durable  solutions, 
third-country  resettlement  continues  to 
play  an  important  role  with  regard  to  the 
present  camp  populations  of  the  Laotians. 

H.  Implementation  and  review  procedures 

18.  Implementation  of  the  Comprehensive 
Plan  of  Action  is  a  dynamic  process  that  will 
require  continued  co-ordination  and  possible 
adaptation  to  respond  to  changing  situa- 
tions. In  order  to  ensure  effective  implemen- 
tation of  the  Plan,  the  following  mecha- 
nisms shall  be  established: 

(a)  UNHCR,  with  the  financial  support  of 
the  donor  community,  will  be  in  charge  of 
continuing  liaison  and  co-ordination  with 
concerned  Governments  and  intergovern- 
mental as  well  as  non-governmental  organi- 
zations to  implement  the  Comprehensive 
Plan  of  Action. 

(b)  A  Steering  Committee  based  in  Soulh- 
East  Asia  will  be  established.  It  will  consist 
of  representatives  of  all  Governments 
making  specific  commitments  under  the 
Comprehensive  Plan  of  Action.  The  Steer- 
ing Committee  will  meet  periodically  under 
the  chairmanship  of  UNHCR  to  discuss  im- 
plementation of  the  Comprehensive  Plan  of 
Action.  The  Steering  Committee  may  estab- 
lish sub-committees  as  necessary  to  deal 
with  specific  aspects  of  the  implementation 
of  the  Plan,  particularly  with  regard  to 
status  determination,  return  and  resettle- 
ment. 

(c)  A  regular  review  arrangement  will  be 
devised  by  UNHCR.  preferably  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  annual  Executive  Committee 
session,  to  assess  progress  in  implementa- 
tion of  the  Comprehensive  Plan  of  Action 
and  consider  additional  measures  to  improve 
the  Plan's  effectiveness  in  meeting  its  objec- 
tives. 


Besides  his  legislative  accomplish- 
ments, Senator  Magnuson  contributed 
greatly  to  the  life  of  the  Senate.  He 
believed  in  stating  things  simply  and 
fairly.  But  behind  every  simple  saying 
were  years  of  legislative  experience 
that  his  colleagues  listened  to  and  re- 
spected. Senator  Magnuson  also  un- 
derstood that  the  Senate  worked  best 
without  animosity  and  retribution— 
that  however  we  felt  about  a  course  of 
action,  our  goals  were  similar. 

America  has  lost  a  powerful  political 
leader,  whose  dedication,  hard  work, 
and  unbending  pride  in  the  principles 
of  democracy  have  made  our  country  a 
better  place  to  live. 


SENATOR  WARREN  MAGNUSON 
Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  death  of  Senator  Magnuson,  we 
lost  one  of  the  20th  century's  great 
statesmen.  I  join  my  colleagues  in 
paying  tribute  to  a  man  whose  out- 
standing public  service  career  has  left 
an  important  mark  on  history. 

Senator  Magnuson  was  a  man  of  in- 
tegrity, a  true  statesman  who  showed 
wisdom  and  skill  throughout  his  44 
years  on  Capitol  Hill.  As  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  and 
President  pro  tem,  he  was  able  to 
channel  his  influence  toward  vitally 
important  issues.  He  was  a  leader  in 
the  effort  to  strengthen  our  National 
Institutes  of  Health,  and  it  is  appro- 
priate that  a  NIH  hospital  and  re- 
search center  bears  his  name.  Senator 
Magnuson  wais  at  the  forefront  of  con- 
sumer advocacy— pushing  through  leg- 
islation on  auto  safety,  regulation  of 
flammable  fabrics  and  truth  in  pack- 
aging. I  am  particularly  grateful  for 
his  work  on  cigarette  labeling. 


the  wake  of  the  recent  tragedy  aboard 
the  U.S.S.  Iowa  helped  the  Navy  com- 
munity and  a  grieving  nation  get 
through  this  very  difficult  period. 

As  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Will  Ball 
also  played  a  key  role  in  helping 
former  Defense  Secretary  Frank  Car- 
lucci  put  together  the  last  5-year  de- 
fense plan  of  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion. 

As  Will  steps  down  as  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  I  want  to  congratulate  him 
for  his  outstanding  service  to  the  men 
and  women  in  uniform  and  to  the 
Nation.  I  want  to  extend  to  Will  and 
his  family  my  best  wishes  for  contin- 
ued success  in  the  future. 


FORMER  SECRETARY  OF  THE 
NAVY  WILLIAM  L.  BALL  III 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
take  a  few  moments  to  pay  tribute  to 
William  L.  Ball  III,  who  resigned  as 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  last  month.  At 
the  age  of  only  41,  Will  Ball  has  al- 
ready had  a  distinguished  career  of 
both  military  and  civilian  service  in 
both  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Will  Ball  spent  6  years  in  the  U.S. 
Navy.  He  served  3  years  aboard  the 
guided  missile  destroyer  U.S.S.  Sellers. 
and  then  had  a  tour  of  duty  in  the 
Navy's  Office  of  Legislative  Affairs  in 
the  Senate  where  I  first  came  to  know 
him. 

From  1975  until  1986.  Will  worked 
on  the  staffs  of  Senator  Herman  Tal- 
madge  and  Senator  John  Tower,  as 
well  as  on  the  staff  of  tne  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee.  For  the  last  3'/2  years 
of  this  period,  he  served  as  Senator 
Tower's  administrative  assistant. 

In  1985,  Will  was  nominated  by 
President  Reagan  to  be  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Legislative  and 
Intergovernmental  Affairs,  and  a  year 
later  President  Reagan  put  him  on  the 
White  House  staff  as  Assistant  to  the 
President  for  Legislative  Affairs.  In 
these  two  jobs.  Will  quickly  earned  an 
excellent  reputation  on  Capitol  Hill  as 
a  knowledgeable,  articulate,  and  effec- 
tive spokesman  for  the  administra- 
tion's policies. 

In  March  1987.  President  Reagan 
nominated  Will  Ball  to  be  Secretary  of 
the  Navy.  With  less  than  a  year  to  go 
in  the  second  term  of  an  administra- 
tion, a  lesser  appointee  might  have 
been  satisfied  to  coast  through  the  re- 
maining months  in  office,  leaving  the 
tough  decisions  to  his  successor  in  the 
new  administration.  Not  Will  Ball. 
Will  brought  the  same  thoughtful, 
steady  and  energetic  approach  to  his 
responsibilities  as  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  that  have  been  the  hallmark  of 
his  whole  career  in  public  service.  He 
established  a  special  rapport  with  the 
men  and  women  throughout  the  sea 
services,  that  quickly  won  him  their 
confidence  and  respect.  His  strong 
leadership  and  sense  of  compassion  in 


TERRY  ANDERSON'S  1,550TH 
DAY  OF  CAPTIVITY 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  for 
1,550  days,  Terry  Anderson  has  been 
held  in  captivity  in  Beirut. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
following  piece,  which  appeared  in 
Newsweek  on  October  20,  1986,  and 
which  provides  a  chilling  description 
of  this  captivity,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

America's  Forgotten  Hostages 
(By  Rod  Nordland) 

Terry  Anderson  spent  the  first  three 
weeks  of  his  captivity  lying  chained  to  a 
bed— threatened  with  death  if  he  uttered  a 
single  word.  The  Associated  Press  Beirut 
bureau  chief  had  been  a  Marine:  he  had 
fought  in  Vietnam.  As  his  nerves  steadied, 
he  got  mad.  replying  to  the  mixed  threats 
and  blandishments  of  his  captors  with  two 

words:     ■ you."    For    the    next    six 

months,  he  was  beaten,  kicked  and  torment- 
ed with  taunts  that  his  family  and  his  gov- 
ernment had  abandoned  him.  Still,  he  kept 
a  private  faith,  refusing  to  make  the  script- 
ed appearances  his  kidnappers  demanded 
again  and  again.  But  when  the  kidnappers 
let  him  read  about  the  Daniloff  deal,  he 
went  on  camera.  The  administration  be- 
lieves the  kidnappers  forced  him  to  make 
the  videotape.  His  family  doesn't  think  so. 
■How  can  any  official  justify  the  interest 
and  attention  and  action  given  that  case— 
and  the  inattention  given  ours?"  he  asked. 

This  cry  of  pain  out  of  Lebanon  cannot  be 
wished  away.  Since  1984.  when  kidnappers 
in  Beirut  declared  open  season  on  Ameri- 
cans, they  have  seized  journalist  Anderson, 
agriculturist  Thomas  Sutherland  and  David 
Jacobsen.  a  hospital  administrator— along 
with  a  priest  and  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
an  accountant,  an  engineer,  librarian,  school 
director,  broadcaster  and  a  diplomat  they 
believed  to  be  the  CIA  station  chief.  Two 
have  been  released.  One  managed  to  flee, 
one  was  rescued— and  two  have  been  killed. 
Five  remain. 

Over  periods  of  captivity  that  range  from 
490  to  575  days,  Anderson,  Jacobsen  and 
Sutherland,  crammed  into  their  tiny  room 
with  no  furniture  or  light,  have  been 
beaten— sometimes  for  months  on  end.  Pres- 
sure from  the  Syrians  did  force  the  kidnap- 
pers to  move  their  prisoners  from  the  dan- 
gerous reaches  of  the  Bekaa  "Valley  to  the 
sprawling   suburbs   of   Beirut,   where   they 
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have  been  kept  in  the  basement  of  a  half- 
finished  apartment  block.  The  administra- 
tion has  identified  many  of  the  exact  places 
where  the  hostages  have  been  held,  but 
they've  been  moved  often  and  undoubtedly 
will  be  moved  again.  That  hasn't  been  easy. 
Prom  time  to  time  they  have  been  stuffed 
into  the  trunk  of  a  car.  bound  like  mummies 
with  packing  tape  and  shuttled  from  hiding 
place  to  hiding  place  in  wooden  coffins  and 
ambulances. 

Real  names:  No  one  is  certain  who  is  hold- 
ing the  two  newest  hostages— Joseph  Cicip- 
pio.  the  accountant,  and  Frank  Reed,  the 
school  director— who  were  seized  just  last 
month.  But  the  kidnappers  of  Anderson.  Ja- 
cobsen  and  Sutherland  sign  their  communi- 
ques Islamic  Jihad.  They  have  real  names 
too.  They  belong  to  a  family  called  the  Mug- 
niyahs.  part  of  the  Musawi  clan,  led  by  Hus- 
sein Musawi  from  the  Bekaa.  They  are 
Shiite  Muslims,  admirers  of  Iran's  relentless 
style  of  Islamic  fundamentalism.  They  call 
the  Reagan  administration  the  Great  Satan. 
denounce  imperialism  and  praise  Ayatollah 
Ruhollah  Khomeini.  Ostensibly  they 
snatched  their  victims  to  trade  for  17  con- 
freres-in-terror  jailed  in  Kuwait.  But  intelli- 
gence sources  believe  that  they  might  settle 
for  springing  just  the  three  Lebanese  Shi- 
ites  among  them,  who  have  been  sentenced 
to  death.  They  particularly  want  to  free  a 
ringleader  and  bomb  maker.  Mustafa 
■yousef,  who  also  goes  by  the  Christian  alias 
of  Elias  Fuad  Saab.  Strip  away  their  fancy 
religious  and  ideological  trappings  and  it 
comes  down  to  this:  he's  their  cousin  and 
they  want  him  back.  All  of  this  has  been  es- 
tablished by  U.S.  intelligence— and  is  well 
known  to  the  hostage  families. 

The  situation  presents  the  families  with 
an  agonizing  choice:  to  remain  quiet  in  the 
long-faded  hope  that  silence  might  protect 
the  hostages  and  hasten  their  release:  or  to 
speak  out.  counting  on  exposure  and  public 
pressure  to  work  as  it  did  in  the  Teheran 
hostage  crisis,  in  the  TWA  Flight  847  hi- 
jacking and  in  the  Daniloff  affair.  "My 
prayer  from  Day  One  has  been  to  do  noth- 
ing that  would  hurt  my  brother. "  says 
Peggy  Say.  Terry  Anderson's  sister.  She 
began  her  ordeal  as  the  most  cooperative  of 
hostage  relatives.  At  first,  she  says,  all  the 
hostage  families  accepted  a  terrifying  warn- 
ing from  the  State  Department  about  their 
loved  ones'  plight:  be  quiet  or  you  will  kill 
them.  At  State  Department  meetings,  she 
bitterly  denounced  others  who  didn't  trust 
the  government's  advice. 

Then  came  the  TWA  hijacking,  which— it 
is  now  known— involved  some  of  the  same 
kidnappers  who  now  hold  the  forgotten  hos- 
tages in  Beirut.  "They  called  me  and  said. 
'Don't  even  ask  for  Terry  and  the  others. 
don't  say  anything  to  connect  your  hostages 
to  the  TWA  ones'."  she  said.  "I  was 
stunned."  Other  potential  sources  of  help 
also  left  these  particular  hostages  in  the 
lurch.  The  country  has  not  been  bombarded 
with  gun-to-neck  images:  even  the  media 
seem  to  have  forgotten  them. 

Although  Mrs.  Say  began  criticizing  the 
Reagan  administration  after  the  TWA 
affair,  she  has  l)een  careful:  she  still  had 
hope.  But  the  Daniloff  deal,  then  her  broth- 
er's haggard  look  and  pained,  videotaped 
call  for  help  were  the  last  straws.  "Only  by 
letting  all  the  facts  be  known  can  we  help 
them  now."  she  says.  With  many  of  the 
others,  she  now  believes  that  remaining 
quiet  is  what  can  kill  them.  Father  Law- 
rence Jenco,  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  re- 
leased by  the  kidnappers  last  July,  and  the 
Rev.  Benjamin  Weir,  a  Presbyterian  minis- 
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ter  set  free  in  September  1985.  have  both  re- 
fused to  talk  about  their  ordeal.  But  with 
information  gathered  from  the  families- 
supplemented  by  reports  from  intelligence 
and  diplomatic  sources  and  sounding  in 
Beirut— it  is  now  possible  to  piece  together  a 
wrenching  study  in  human  misery. 

The  growing  breach  with  the  hostage  fam- 
ilies confronts  the  administration  with  its 
own  agonizing  problem.  Ronald  Reagan 
came  to  office  vowing  that  America  would 
never  again  be  held  hostage  by  terrorists. 
According  to  basic  U.S.  policy,  negotiating 
with  terrorists  can  only  encourage  them; 
and  bargaining  will  only  prompt  them  to 
take  more  Americans  hostage  elsewhere. 

Ready  to  talk:  Behind  the  scenes,  the  ad- 
ministration has  used  private  go-betweens 
and  secret  emis.saries  like  Vernon  Walters. 
U.S.  amba.s.sador  to  the  United  Nations,  and 
CIA  chief  William  Casey,  who  have  gone  to 
Syria  and  other  countries  to  try  to  win  the 
release  of  the  hostages.  "Just  as  the  presi- 
dent said,  there  hasn't  been  a  day  since  this 
whole  affair  began  where  we  haven't  been 
trying  to  find  out  where  these  people  are 
and  who's  holding  them."  said  one  White 
House  official  last  week.  "We've  said  in 
every  way  that  we  can.  publicly,  privately, 
on  the  street,  that  were  ready  to  talk  to 
these  people  about  the  safety  and  release  of 
the  hostages,  and  we  are  willing  to  do  it  di- 
rectly, anyplace,  anytime,  with  anyone." 

But  so  far.  according  to  administration 
hands,  all  leads  have  proved  tenuous,  impre- 
cise and  contradictory.  'It's  a  maddening 
situation."  said  the  president's  official. 
"There"s  no  place  to  vent  ones  rage.  You 
simply  have  to  keep  plugging  away  at  it. 
using  all  the  resources  that  you  have."" 
Given  the  lack  of  results,  however,  the  argu- 
ment leaves  most  hostage  relatives  cold. 
"The  president  keeps  saying  there  is  no 
comparison"  with  Daniloff,  says  Jacobsen"s 
son  Eric,  a  cardiac  researcher  from  Hunting- 
ton Beach.  Calif.  "He"s  right.  In  our  case  I 
see  a  complete  lack  of  commitment  ...  a 
lack  of  urgency  and  a  prolonging  of  his  suf- 
fering." If  nothing  is  done  to  break  the  im- 
passe, the  plight  of  the  captives  will  grow- 
worse.  And  with  the  families  breaking  si- 
lence, an  administration  that  has  so  success- 
fully avoided  the  fate  of  Jimmy  Carter  in 
Iran  could  finally  face  its  own  hostage  crisis. 

The  first  months  of  Terry  Anderson's  cap- 
tivity were  by  far  the  worst.  Anderson's 
anger,  and  his  stubborn  streak,  marked  him 
out  for  especially  brutal  treatment.  When- 
ever the  kidnappers  insisted  on  looking 
down  his  undershorts  for  contraband,  he 
struggled  and  tried  to  stop  them— and  was 
beaten  for  it.  In  June  of  1985.  Terry  and 
Madeleine  Anderson  expected  their  first 
child:  not  knowing  if  they  had  a  son  or  a 
daughter  drove  him  to  distraction,  and  he 
never  stopped  demanding  to  be  told. 
"You've  been  forgotten  by  everyone.  "  the 
captors  taunted  during  beatings.  He  was  a 
muscular  man  with  a  sturdy  constitution— 
probably  that  helped  to  save  him.  but  he 
lost  his  hearing  in  one  ear.  Back  in  his  sea- 
front  apartment  on  the  corniche  in  West 
Beirut,  he  had  lifted  weights  every  night 
while  Madeleine  did  sil-ups  and  stretches  on 
the  floor  nearby.  One  such  night  a  week 
before  his  kidnapping,  they  told  a  visitor 
that  they  weren't  worried  about  being  kid- 
napped. "People  in  Lebanon  know  that  I 
care  about  them,""  Ander-son  said.  "Id  be 
the  last  one  they  would  take." 

Weird  irony:  By  one  of  Lebanon's  weird 
ironies,  the  men  standing  guard  over  Ander- 
son, Jacobsen  and  Sutherland  are  devout 
Muslims  who  pray   five  times  a  day.  The 


guard  Said,  a  Shiite  in  his  early  20s,  earns 
1.200  Lebanese  pounds  ($27)  a  month  for  his 
work.  He  has  three  children:  following  the 
death  of  his  wife,  he  has  often  seemed  de- 
pressed. On  one  occasion  Lebanese  TV  was 
about  to  play  a  videotape  from  Anderson's 
family;  Said  found  out  and  brought  a  TV  set 
into  the  cell.  There  on  television.  Anderson 
finally  saw  his  child  for  the  first  time  and 
learned  he  and  Madeleine  had  a  healthy 
daughter  named  Sulome  Teresa.  But  in  Feb- 
ruary of  this  year.  Anderson's  father. 
Glenn,  died  of  cancer.  And  on  June  7.  Su- 
lome's  first  birthday.  Anderson's  brother 
also  died  of  cancer.  On  his  deathbed,  Glenn 
Anderson  Jr.  delivered  a  videotaped  plea  to 
the  captors.  "I  wish  to  see  him  one  more 
time,"  he  said.  The  appeal  was  broadcast  in 
Beirut.  The  captors  were  in  no  mood  to 
grant  the  request.  They  sympathized 
enough,  though,  not  to  tell  Anderson  his 
brother  and  father  were  dead.  They  were 
afraid  it  would  break  him. 

Peggy  Say  called  the  hostages'  life  in  close 
quarters  "the  odd  couple  in  quintuple." 
Living  together  24  hours  a  day,  seven  days  a 
week,  they  struggle  to  fend  off  the  double 
affliction  of  fear  and  boredom.  They  exer- 
cise regularly,  doing  push-ups  and  calisthen- 
ics. When  the  exercises  wore  out  their  .socks. 
Anderson  began  knitting  new  ones  from  ac- 
cumulated bits  of  cloth  and  string  pulled 
from  mats.  At  one  point,  the  captors  gave 
their  prisoners  an  elaborate  Mr.  T  puzzle. 
Anderson  turned  the  offering  into  a  test  of 
mind  and  reflex:  he  can  now  do  it  in  30  min- 
utes flat.  He  spends  endless  hours  with 
Sutherland,  quizzing  the  agriculturist  on 
what  he  will  have  to  do  to  start  a  farm  on  a 
piece  of  land  he  owns  with  his  sister  Peggy 
near  her  hometown  of  Batavia.  N.Y.  With 
tinfoil  cheese  wrappers  and  matchsticks  he 
makes  crucifixes,  and  he  has  devised  a  way 
to  crochet  rosaries  from  fuzz  balls  and 
string.  Whenever  he  becomes  depressed,  he 
takes  out  his  ro.sary  and  says  his  Hail 
Marys. 

David  Jacobsen  .sometimes  loses  patience 
with  Andersons  incessant  "jogging""  around 
the  tiny  room.  To  fight  boredom.  Anderson 
likes  to  engage  the  guard  Haj  in  political  ar- 
guments, refusing  to  budge  from  his  own 
positions.  One  verbal  mismatch  so  angered 
the  kidnappers  that  they  dropped  the  bread 
from  the  hostages"  meager  ration  of  bread 
and  cheese.  "Terry.""  snapped  Jacobsen, 
"■you"re  always  making  us  pay  for  your  prin- 
ciples." Anderson,  a  liberal  Democrat  from 
Lorain,  Ohio,  sometimes  has  political  fights 
with  Jacobsen.  a  Republican  fundamentalist 
from  Orange  County.  Calif.:  but  the  shared 
ordeal  of  captivity  has  drawn  the  two  men 
closer.  Jacobsen  was  touched  the  day  Ander- 
son made  him  a  gift  of  a  handmade  rosary. 

■Read  this":  Thomas  Sutherland,  from  Ft. 
Collins,  Colo.,  has  had  the  bad  luck  to  look 
suspicious  to  the  kidnappers.  Early  on.  they 
mistook  him  for  a  CIA  agent.  Their  evi- 
dence was  ridiculous.  After  they  snatched 
him  from  his  car  on  the  airport  road,  they 
discovered  an  article  on  Islam  tucked  into 
his  briefcase.  A  friend  had  written  on  it  the 
notation.  "You  should  read  this.""  That  was 
all.  One  day  Haj  and  Said  said  they  were 
taking  Sutherland  away  to  "another  place." 
"Please,  please  don"t  take  Tom;  he"s  not  a 
CIA  agent."  pleaded  Father  Jenco,  a  gentle 
Catholic  priest.  When  Jenco  started  crying, 
the  guards  relented.  They  ought  to  know  by 
now  that  Sutherland  is  no  CIA  agent:  he 
came  to  the  American  University  of  Beirut 
(AUB)  because  he  wanted  to  train  Lebanese 
farmers  to  help  restore  the  war-ravaged 
countryside.      As     Sutherland's      captivity 
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stretches  out,  the  danger  remains,  his  cap- 
tors will  not  believe  this.  He  did  not  appear 
with  Anderson  and  Jacobsen  on  the  latest 
videotape. 

William  Buckley,  a  diplomat  the  kidnap- 
pers took  to  be  a  CIA  agent,  apparently  did 
not  survive.  Privately,  administration  offi- 
cials now  believe  that  after  19  months  of 
sustained  torture  he  suffered  pneumonia 
amid  other  complications  as  the  result  of  one 
especially  brutal  session  and  died  early  in 
October.  The  kidnappers  told  the  remaining 
hostages  about  it  and  claimed  they  were 
upset  that  medical  attention  had  not  been 
available  to  save  him.  After  that  they 
seemed  to  pay  closer  attention  to  the  health 
of  their  captives.  Some  U.S.  officials  cling  to 
the  hope  that  Buckley,  who  was  a  political 
officer  at  the  U,S.  Embassy,  may  have  sur- 
vived. His  body  has  never  been  found.  But 
the  kidnappers  did  release  a  picture  that  ap- 
peared to  show  him  dead.  In  an  Islamic 
Jihad  communique,  the  kidnappers  boasted 
that  they  had  tried  Buckley,  found  him  to 
be  CIA  station  chief  in  Beirut— and  execut- 
ed him. 

Sold  to  die:  After  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion bombed  Tripoli  in  a  reprisal  for  Libyan- 
sponsored  terrorism  in  April,  another  hos- 
tage was  executed:  Peter  Kilburn,  a  librari- 
an at  AUB,  A  gentle  man  in  frail  health,  he 
used  to  write  long,  loving  letters  about  God 
and  life  to  his  favorite  niece  Patty  Little  of 
Watsonville,  Calif.  Kilburn  was  held  for 
ransom  by  a  group  of  kidnap-for-profit  Leb- 
anese who,  U.S.  officials  told  the  family, 
had  been  demanding  "many  millions  of  dol- 
lars" for  his  release.  Intelligence  sources 
learned  that,  shortly  after  Kaddafi  offered 
a  million  dollars  if  the  hostages  in  Beirut 
were  turned  over  to  him.  Kilburn's  kidnap- 
pers sold  him  to  a  pro-Libyan.  Abu  Nidal 
faction,  which  promptly  executed  him,  call- 
ing it  a  reprisal  for  the  Libyan  raid.  The 
same  group  also  tried  to  buy  Anderson  and 
the  other  hostages  for  the  same  purpose 
from  the  Mugniyah  family,  but  they  refused 
to  sell. 

Afterwards  Patty  Little  wrote  a  bitter 
letter  to  President  Reagan.  "It  is  terribly 
sad  to  think  he  was  worth  more  dead  to 
them  than  alive  to  his  own  country."  she 
said.  And  she  accused  the  administration  of 
failing  to  help  her  family  find  a  way  to  ne- 
gotiate or  pay  a  ransom.  National-security 
adviser  John  Poindexter  wrote  a  long  reply 
six  weeks  ago.  "Unfortunately,  those  indi- 
viduals holding  your  uncle  were  even  more 
reprehensible,  unscrupulous  and  unreason- 
able than  the  group  holding  separately  the 
other  Americans."  he  said.  When  Little  ap- 
pealed to  Reagan  not  to  let  the  same  thing 
happen  to  the  surviving  hostages,  to  negoti- 
ate instead,  Poindexter  restated  the  admin- 
istration's view  'that  any  pressure  on 
Kuwait  to  release  their  convicted  prisoners 
or  any  payment  of  ransom  subverts  justice 
and  establishes  a  new  and  dangerous  prece- 
dent that  would  subject  even  greater  num- 
bers of  Americans  to  the  whims  of  terrorists 
anywhere  in  the  world. "  "I  can  assure  you," 
Poindexter  concluded,  that  President 
Reagan  will  never  forget  the  hostages  re- 
maining in  Lebanon. "  "It  was  a  real  good 
letter, "  Patty  Little  said  last  week,  "But  I'm 
not  that  stupid." 

The  accumulation  of  hard  feelings  that 
surround  the  hostage  mess  in  Lebanon 
began  on  Feb.  10,  1984.  when  AUB  engineer- 
ing Prof.  Frank  Regier,  58,  ventured  into 
the  dangerous  streets  of  West  Beirut.  He 
wanted  to  find  a  friend  and  tell  him  about 
plans  to  evacuate  Americans  by  helicopter. 
A  husky  Arab  walked  up  and  put  his  arm 


around  Regier's  shoulder:  when  the  profes- 
sor started  to  shrung  off  the  squeeze,  he  felt 
a  gun  pressed  to  his  temple.  The  sudden  se- 
quence of  events  would  later  become  famil- 
iar in  almost  every  kidnapping.  Shoved  into 
a  car  with  three  men.  Regier  was  wrapped 
head  to  toe  in  wide,  plastic  packing  tape, 
then  jammed  into  the  trunk  of  another  car 
for  the  ride  to  a  hiding  place.  There  he  was 
kept  blindfolded,  tied  up  and  chained  to  a 
wall  or  radiator.  Occasionally  he  was  moved 
around  town  in  an  ambulance,  some  times  in 
a  wooden  box  made  to  order  for  a  shorter 
man.  That  box  was  probably  a  Lebanese 
coffin. 

Blind  beating:  The  beatings  started  imme- 
diately. "I  couldn't  see  what  he  wanted  out 
of  me."  Regier  recalls.  I  was  asked  if  I  was 
CIA,  but  it  was  never  asked  seriously.  I 
think  he  was  just  sadistic."  He  was  told  if  he 
moved,  he  would  be  beaten,  and  hour  after 
hour  his  tormentor  watched  for  the  slight- 
est tW'itch.  "He  knows  how  hard  to  hit  you 
without  breaking  any  bones.  He  would  hit 
my  cheek,  for  instance,  not  my  nose. "  Blind- 
folded, Regier  developed  a  routine  in  the 
dark,  terrifying  world  he  lived  in.  "After  a 
while  you  have  to  move,"  he  says,  working 
back  to  his  thoughts  at  the  time.  "Do  I 
move  a  lot  and  get  in  a  new  position  so  after 
the  beating  I'm  more  comfortable?  Or  do  I 
move  a  little  and  hope  he  doesn't  see  me?" 
Either  way,  most  times  he  would  get  a  beat- 
ing. When  his  tormentor  left  the  room,  he 
would  tiptoe  silently  ,so  Regier  would  still 
think  he  was  there.  But  Regier  had  devel- 
oped the  acute  hearing  of  the  blind  and  usu- 
ally knew  when  he  was  alone. 

While  Regier  was  being  held,  Cable  News 
Network  Beirut  bureau  chief  Jerry  Levin 
and  then  Buckley  were  seized.  Regier  was 
luckier  by  far.  After  two  months  some  chil- 
dren playing  outside  his  jail  in  the  Shiite 
suburbs  of  southerh  Beirut  got  a  peek 
through  the  window  of  his  cell  and  alerted 
Shiite  Amal  militiamen,  who  rescued  him. 
•  I  kept  thinking,  how  could  I  endure  this 
for  a  whole  year."  and  tho.se  poor  guys  now 
have  endured  it  a  lot  longer."  he  .says. 

Mean  Mike":  Levin  and  probably  Buckley 
were  first  stashed  in  the  town  of  Baalbek  in 
the  Bekaa  Valley,  held  in  an  apartment 
block  in  the  Sheik  Abdallah  barracks— an 
old  Lebanese  fort  on  the  lop  of  a  hill  that 
now  is  headquarters  to  the  Mu.sawi  clan  and 
the  radical  Hizbullah  parly  and  as  many  as 
1.000  Revolutionary  Guards  from  Iran.  He 
knew  none  of  this  at  the  time:  all  he  knew 
were  the  names  he  silently  gave  his  tormen- 
tors: "Mad  Mean  Mike."  Angry  Al  "  and 
■Sadistic  Sam."  Sadistic  Sam  was  the  worst. 
"He  would  come  in  and  he  wouldn't  want 
me  to  say  anything,  and  he'd  say,  "Shut  up, 
huh"  and  hit  me  anyway." 

To  keep  occupied.  Levin  made  mental  lists 
of  all  the  many  operas  he  knew  and  tried  to 
recite  the  names  of  all  the  players  on  his 
hometown  team,  the  Detroit  Tigers,  when 
they  won  the  1945  World  Series.  During 
captivity.  Levin,  who  is  Jewish,  also  experi- 
enced a  "spiritual  awakenmg"  after  having 
been  an  atheist. 

One  day  Levin's  captors  told  him  that  his 
wife  had  shown  up— probably  referring  to 
her  trip  to  Damascus.  Suddenly  the  food  got 
better— there  were  even  hot  meals.  Levin 
noticed  that  several  times  his  captors  had 
fastened  his  chain  in  a  way  that  would 
enable  him  to  slip  out  of  it.  "I  kept  thinking 
about  it,  but  I  kept  chickening  out,  four 
limes, "  he  said.  Finally.  11  months  into  cap- 
tivity and  almost  too  weak  to  walk,  he  did  it. 
He  knotted  together  his  sheets,  slid  out  the 
window  and  ran  to  the  safety  of  the  first 


Syrian  Army  post  he  could  find.  "I  thought 
I  escaped,  but  maybe  they  let  me,  "  he  later 
said.  Syrian  officials  were  quick  to  claim  re- 
sponsibility for  winning  his  release. 

When  Levin  returned  to  the  United 
States,  President  Reagan  called  him  person- 
ally and.  as  the  nation  listened  in.  Reagan 
delivered  a  fatherly  warning:  "In  the  days 
ahead  you"ll  no  doubt  be  beset  by  those  in 
your  profession  who  want  ...  to  know  your 
full  story  .  .  .  Say  only  that  which  wont 
cause,  even  inadvertently,  harm  to  those 
who  are  still  held  hostage."  Levin  didnt  say 
so  at  the  lime,  but  he  was  furious  that  the 
president  wais  hinting  the  administration 
somehow  won  his  freedom.  Now.  critical  at 
the  administration's  lack  of  action  on  behalf 
of  the  other  hostages.  Levin  says.  "I  think 
that  was  the  dirtiest,  meanest  thing 
[Reagan]  ever  did." 

After  Levin  escaped,  the  captors  shuttled 
their  prisoners  from  the  Bekka  Valley  to 
Beirut— just  in  case.  President  Assad  of 
Syria  had  promised  to  help  find  them, 
thanks  to  U.S.  pressure.  U.S.  officials  be- 
lieve the  Syrians  could  easily  find  and  free 
the  hostages  but  are  unable  to  make  an  all- 
out  effort  to  do  so  without  angering  Iran, 
which  helps  finance  both  allies  like  Syria 
and  extremist  friends  like  the  Musawi  clan. 
Deprived  of  one  journalist,  the  kidnappers 
went  looking  for  another,  grabbing  Ander- 
son on  his  way  back  from  a  tennis  match 
with  fellow  AP  .staffer  Don  Mell.  a  photog- 
rapher. "To  this  day.  I'll  never  understand 
why  they  didn't  take  me.  too."  Mell  says. 
Apparently  they  know  whom  they  wanted. 
To  Mell.  Anderson  seemed  like  a  man  who 
already  knew  he  was  doomed.  Mell  said  he 
has  been  haunted  ever  since  by  a  look  in  An- 
derson's eyes  as  he  was  pushed  into  the  get- 
away car.  The  look  seemed  to  plead  'Help 
me.  "  though  Anderson  must  have  kown 
Mell  was  no  match  for  three  gunmen  on  the 
lawless  streets  of  West  Beirut.  For  the  first 
several  weeks  of  his  grueling  captivity.  An- 
derson lay  down  and  sobbed.  His  first  letter, 
a  month  later,  related  his  captors'  terms 
and  ended.  "I  cannot  lake  it  anymore." 
Somehow  he  did. 

In  June  of  1985  Sutherland,  the  dean  of 
agriculture  al  the  American  University  of 
Beirut,  was  kidnapped,  loo.  Then  a  group  of 
gunmen  took  over  TWA  Flight  847.  shut- 
tling it  between  Lebanon.  Cyprus  and  Alge- 
ria, murdering  one  American  and  demand- 
ing the  freedom  of  prisoners  in  Kuwait  and 
Shiiles  in  Israel.  The  Reagan  administra- 
tion had  a  larger  hostage  crisis,  and  it 
scrambled  a  team  of  ranking  officials  to  deal 
with  it.  One  of  their  first  chores  was  to  call 
Peggy  Say  and  demand  that  she  keep  quiet. 
She  didn't,  and  the  public  furor  she  raised 
about  negotiating  for  the  39  remaining 
TWA  hostages  but  not  for  the  7  others, 
forced  the  administration  to  change  its  posi- 
tion. Secretary  Shultz  publicly  declared 
there  were  46  hostages,  including  Anderson 
and  the  others.  After  all.  the  demands  for 
the  release  of  the  Kuwait  prisoners  had 
been  put  forth  for  both  groups  of  hostages. 
When  word  came  that  their  release  was  im- 
mimenl.  Peggy  Say  Hew  to  Washington  to 
wait  for  them  over  the  July  4  weekend, 
while  State  Department  officials  called 
other  relatives  of  the  hostages  in  Beirut  to 
tell  them  to  expect  their  loved  ones  to  come 
out,  loo. 

Heading  home?  Back  in  Beirut  the  captors 
put  an  end  to  the  solitary  confinement  of 
the  hostages,  who  called  the  break  "Christ- 
mas in  July."  They  already  had  individually 
requested  a  prayer  meeting,  and  the  request 
was  granted.  For  most  of  them  it  was  the 
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first  time  in  many  months  that  they  had 
seen  another  man's  face.  As  soon  as  they 
got  over  their  fears  of  a  trick,  they  poured 
out  their  stories  in  whispers.  For  several 
days  they  got  full  meals,  beds  and  linens 
and  reading  materials.  Anderson  was  al- 
lowed to  be  alone  with  Father  Jenco  briefly 
to  take  confession.  The  brutality  seemed  to 
be  over. 

Best  of  all.  it  seemed  as  if  they  would  soon 
be  heading  home.  TWA  Flight  847  sat  on 
the  runway  at  Beirut  International  Airport 
surrounded  by  terrorists  and  radical  demon- 
strators supporting  them.  According  to  one 
U.S.  intelligence  source,  among  the  terror- 
ists on  the  tarmac  were  Haj  and  Said,  taking 
a  leave  from  the  tedium  of  prison  duties. 
The  accused  mastermind  of  that  hijacking 
was  Imad  Mugniyah.  whom  the  United 
States  narrowly  missed  catching  in  Paris 
later.  The  men  who  carried  it  out  were  from 
Hizbullah.  a  group  closely  linked  with  the 
Musawi  clan  to  which  the  Mugniyah  family 
belongs,  intelligence  sources  say.  Back  at 
the  secret  prison,  the  hostages'  captors 
could  not  disguise  their  jubilation  that  a 
deal  was  in  sight. 

Then  everything  fell  apart.  Peggy  Say  be- 
lieves the  administration  was  in  too  much  of 
a  hurry  to  settle  the  TWA  crisis:  she  thinks 
it  cut  Anderson  and  the  others  off.  rather 
than  negotiate  further.  Or  perhaps  the  cap- 
tors were  still  holding  out  for  the  Kuwait 
prisoners.  Administration  officials  argue 
they  got  the  best  deal  possible  at  the  time. 
Whatever  the  case,  when  a  caravan  of  Shiite 
gunmen  escorted  a  caravan  of  hostages  over 
Mount  Lebanon  to  Damascus.  Anderson  and 
the  others  were  not  on  board.  Back  in  their 
new  quarters,  the  party  was  abruptly  over. 

Forgotten  again:  The  hostages  were  for- 
gotten once  again,  and  life  soon  settled 
down  to  a  tedium  marked  by  occasional 
beatings,  sparse  food  and  poor  ventilation  in 
sealed  rooms.  Some  good  seemed  to  linger, 
however.  By  August  the  kidnappers  decided 
to  keep  five  of  the  hostages  together.  The 
desperate  loneliness  was  over  for  everyone 
but  Buckley.  Little  by  little,  some  of  the 
hostages  and  their  captors  began  developing 
a  rapport.  Outsiders  call  it  the  Stockholm 
syndrome:  Father  Jenco  considers  it  the 
result  of  an  accumulation  of  mutual  kind- 
nesses and  the  growth  of  mutual  respect. 
The  captors  even  warmed  to  Anderson,  al- 
though he  still  refused  to  do  their  bidding 
on  videotape. 

At  this  time,  the  families  of  the  hostages 
were  meeting  regularly  with  administration 
officials,  but  usually  only  low-level  messen- 
gers at  State,  who  served  mostly  as  a  sound- 
ing board  for  their  concerns— and  a  damper 
on  their  public  activities.  One  high-ranking 
administration  official  acknowledged  that 
the  administration  at  first  was  "slow  to 
focus"  on  the  hostage  families'  concerns, 
failing  to  let  them  meet  with  high  officials, 
for  instance.  Larry  Speakes'  repeated  public 
statement  that  "the  U.S.  government  does 
not  negotiate  with  terrorists."  in  this  offi- 
cial's view,  may  have  gotten  the  terrorists' 
backs  up.  But  at  the  time,  he  said,  quiet  con- 
tacts were  well  under  way  secretly. 

A  little  over  a  year  ago.  after  the  kidnap- 
pers released  Reverend  Weir  as  a  "goodwill 
gesture."  the  families  met  with  Vice  Presi- 
dent George  Bush,  head  of  the  administra- 
tion's terrorism  task  force.  They  were  still 
hopping  mad  about  the  outcome  of  the 
TWA  hostage  affair,  and  the  meeting  with 
the  vice  president  degenerated  into  acri- 
mony and  shouting.  Mrs.  Say  called  him  a 
cold  fish.  Stung,  he  shot  back.  "How  can 
you  accuse  me.  a  Christian  man.  of  being 


cold?"  ■Don't  tell  me  you're  Christian.  " 
Mrs.  Say  said.  "Show  me  you're  a  Chris- 
tian." The  relatives  complained  to  Bush  of 
being  kept  in  the  dark.  They  accused  the  ad- 
ministration of  withholding  letters  sent  out 
by  the  hostages— including  one  that  had  a 
threat  to  hang  the  prisoners.  After  that 
meeting,  the  administration  decided  to 
begin  sharing  confidential  intelligence  and 
updates  on  negotiations  with  the  families. 

That  fall  the  administration  and  the  fami- 
lies put  their  greatest  hope  in  Terry  Waite. 
the  special  envoy  of  the  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury who  acted  as  a  messenger  between 
Washington  and  Beirut  and  actually  met 
with  the  captors.  The  administration  chose 
to  stand  by  its  refusal  to  pressure  Kuwait  to 
release  Yousef  and  the  others.  "There  is  ab- 
solutely no  way  we'll  do  that. "  says  one 
White  House  hand.  "These  people  tried  to 
blow  up  the  French  and  American  embas- 
sies." argues  another  administration  insider. 
They  killed  6  and  wounded  80.  and  Kuwait 
isn't  going  to  release  anyone."  When  Waite 
returned  to  the  Middle  East,  the  Kuwaitis 
made  it  clear  that  they  wouldn't  even  grant 
him  a  visa.  And  on  his  return  to  Beirut  over 
Christmas  in  1985.  the  kidnappers  were  furi- 
ous that  he  had  returned  empty-handed. 
Don't  come  back  or  we'll  kill  you."  they 
told  him. 

After  the  Libyan  raid,  when  the  kidnap- 
pers released  Father  Jenco.  they  vowed  he 
would  be  the  last  prisoner  they  would  let  go. 
The  death  threats  resumed.  A  letter  that 
purported  to  be  from  Jacobsen  was  dropped 
off  at  a  Western  news  agency  in  West 
Beirut.  It  was  in  scrawled  handwriting,  full 
of  spelling  errors  that  a  man  of  Jacob-sens 
education  would  not  be  likely  to  make.  "We 
fear  the  po.ssible  ending  of  our  story. "  the 
letter  said. 

The  administration  says  that  statements 
made  under  duress  cannot  be  taken  at  face 
value.  That  point  offers  no  comfort,  let 
alone  hope,  for  the  families  of  the  liustages. 
"It  is  absolutely  awful  for  someone  to  be 
held  for  17  days.  "  says  Sutherland's  daugh- 
ter Kit.  "It's  unthinkable  for  16  months.  " 
Peggy  Say  has  quit  work  and  school  to  cam- 
paign full  time  for  her  brother's  release: 
"After  six  years  in  the  Marine  Corps  and 
-Staying  on  in  Beirut  to  bring  that  truth  to 
the  American  people,  he  put  his  life  on  the 
line  for  both  his  country  and  his  profes- 
sion." she  .says.  "He  must  feel  a  terrible 
abandonment  by  both  of  them. "  Nothing 
has  happened  so  far  to  change  her  view. 


MRS.  ROBERT  TOMPKINS  HON- 
ORED FOR  HER  CONTRIBU- 
TIONS TO  PUBLIC  EDUCATION 
IN  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
Henry  Brooks  Adams  once  said,  "a 
teacher  affects  eternity,  he  can  never 
tell  where  his  influence  stops."  It  is 
with  great  pride  that  I  stand  before 
you  today  to  pay  tribute  to  Mrs.  Mary 
Thurmond  Tompkins,  a  woman  who 
has  influenced  many  of  South  Caroli- 
na's most  distinguished  citizens  as  a 
teacher  in  our  State's  public  schools. 
Mrs.  Tompkins  was  recently  honored 
at  the  dedication  of  the  Strom  Thur- 
mond Institute  on  the  campus  of 
Clemson  University  for  her  outstand- 
ing contributions  to  public  education. 

This  tribute  is  especially  meaningful 
for  me.  Not  only  have  I  admired  the 
professional  career  of  this  exceptional 


woman  for  more  than  50  years,  but  I 
have  had  the  good  fortune  to  have 
known  her  throughout  her  lifetime  as 
she  is  my  sister.  It  is  rare  that  a  man 
has  the  opportunity  to  acknowledge 
the  accomplishments  of  a  member  of 
his  own  family  in  such  a  public  way, 
however,  I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues 
will  agree  that  Mary's  dedication  to 
the  education  of  the  children  of  South 
Carolina  merits  no  less. 

Born  on  May  31,  1909,  Mary  attend- 
ed public  school  in  Edgefield,  SC, 
before  entering  Winthrop  College  in 
the  fall  of  1927.  She  majored  in  home 
economics  and  graduated  in  1931. 
Later  in  that  same  year,  she  accepted 
a  position  teaching  home  economics  at 
Clover  High  School  in  Clover,  SC.  She 
taught  at  Clover  High  School  for  the 
next  4  years. 

In  1936,  Mary  returned  to  Edgefield 
County  and  began  teaching  home  eco- 
nomics at  her  alma  mater,  Edgefield 
High  School.  She  continued  teaching 
until  she  married  on  August  25,  1938. 
At  that  time.  South  Carolina  law  for- 
bade a  married  women  to  teach  public 
school.  In  1939,  Mary  and  her  husband 
J.  Robert  Tompkins,  who  is  now  de- 
ceased, celebrated  the  birth  of  their 
only  daughter,  Mary  Thurmond 
Tompkins.  Mary's  interest  in  educa- 
tion, however,  never  diminished  and 
she  attended  both  the  University  of 
South  Carolina  and  Columbia  Unver- 
sity  in  New  York  to  obtain  certifica- 
tion to  teach  elementary  school.  When 
the  law  was  amended,  Mary  returned 
to  public  education,  teaching  fifth 
grade  until  she  retired  in  1974. 

Perhaps  Mary's  greatest  strength  as 
an  educator  was  her  ability  to  moti- 
vate her  students  to  learn.  There  is  an 
old  Chinese  proverb  which  reads,  "I 
hear  and  I  forget;  I  see  and  I  remem- 
ber; I  do  and  I  understand."  In  Mary 
Thurmond  Tompkins  fifth  grade  class- 
es, the  students  did  and  they  under- 
stood. Mary  used  innovative  and  en- 
joyable methods  to  teach  her  students 
some  very  basic  principles.  For  in- 
stance, to  teach  the  children  fractions, 
Mary  would  make  a  pan  of  fudge  and 
have  the  children  cut  it  into  specific 
proportions.  To  demonstrate  the  scien- 
tific principle  of  salt  melting  ice,  Mary 
would  bring  an  ice  cream  churn  and 
make  homemade  ice  cream  for  the 
class,  and  when  the  children  studied 
South  Carolina  government,  Mary  led 
a  field  trip  to  the  State  capital.  It  is 
not  hard  to  understand  why  Mary  was 
loved  by  both  her  students  and  their 
parents. 

As  Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  we 
often  speak  of  the  responsibility 
which  will  one  day  be  shouldered  by 
the  youth  of  our  Nation.  Unfortunate- 
ly, we  often  forget  to  mention  the  tre- 
mendous responsibility  which  is  being 
shouldered  daily  by  our  Nation's 
teachers.  They  shape  the  future  of 
this  great  country  as  they  shape  the 
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minds  of  our  children.  We  must  never 
forget  to  say  thank  you  to  those  pro- 
fessionals who,  like  Mary  Thurmond 
Tompkins,  have  dedicated  their  lives 
to  educating  our  children. 

I  am  pleased  to  commend  Mary 
Thurmond  Tompkins  for  the  many 
contributions  which  she  has  made  to 
the  State  of  South  Carolina.  May  God 
bless  her,  her  daughter  Mary  T.  Free- 
man, her  son-in-law  Ted  Barron  Free- 
man and  her  grandchildren  Ted 
Barron  II,  Eloise  Townsend,  and 
Robert  Tompkins  Thurmond.  May  her 
dedication  to  education  serve  as  a 
model  for  others  who  seek  to  teach 
the  future  leaders  of  our  country. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
newspaper  article  from  the  Edgefield 
Citizen-News  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Edgefield  (SO  Citizen-News. 

May  4.  1989] 

Mrs.  Tompkins  Honored  for  Service 

(By  Dana  Bailey) 

A  very  special  lady  was  honored  at  the 

recent  dedication  of  the  Strom  Thurmond 

Institute  of  Clemson  University. 

Mrs.  Robert  (Mary  Thurmond)  Tompkins, 
sister  of  Senator  Strom  Thurmond,  was 
honored  for  her  contributions  to  public  edu- 
cation. 

Although  Mrs.  Tompkins,  a  life  long  resi- 
dent of  Edgefield  County,  feels  that  she  de- 
serves no  special  recognition,  her  accom- 
plishments are  far  too  great  to  go  unac- 
knowledged. 

After  graduating  from  Edgefield  High 
School.  Mrs.  Tompkins  went  to  Winthrop 
College  in  Rock  Hill  to  major  in  home  eco- 
nomics. She  also  traveled  extensively 
through  Europe  to  gel  insight  on  other 
countries  and  to  broaden  her  own  educa- 
tion. 

She  began  her  teaching  career  at  Clover 
High  School  in  York  County  where  she 
stayed  for  four  years  before  returning  to 
Edgefield  in  1936. 

Back  at  her  own  alma  mater,  she  taught 
home  economics  until  she  gave  up  her  job  to 
get  married.  At  that  time  the  law  stated 
that  married  women  weren't  allowed  to 
teach. 

When  the  law  changed  in  1938,  Mrs. 
Tompkiris  took  courses  at  the  University  of 
South  Carolina  and  at  Columbia  University 
in  New  York  so  she  could  teach  elementary 
grade  students. 

Mrs.  Tompkins  seen  many  changes 
through  her  years  of  teaching. 

•When  I  first  began  teaching  there  was  no 
such  thing  as  integration."  said  Mrs.  Tomp- 
kins, who  taught  the  very  first  black  stu- 
dent to  attend  Edgefield  County  public 
schools.  T  couldn't  have  asked  for  a  nicer 
student.  He  went  on  to  become  the  vice- 
president  of  student  government  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  South  Carolina. " 

Mrs.  Tompkins  also  has  seen  many 
changes  in  the  educational  system  in  Edge- 
field County. 

"Things  have  truly  changed  for  the 
better, '  Mrs.  Tompkins  said.  "Teachers  are 
more  qualified,  the  students  have  more 
access  to  equipment,  and  the  students  seem 
to  realize  the  importance  of  a  good  educa- 
tion now  much  more  than  when  I  was  teach- 
ing." 


After  Mrs.  Tompkins  retired  in  1974.  she 
continued  to  substitute  two  or  three  times  a 
week. 

"The  thing  I  miss  the  most  is  the  people.  I 
enjoy  students.  I  enjoy  having  contact  with 
other  teachers."  said  Mrs.  Tompkins.  "X 
always  had  a  good  time  seeing  the  students 
advance  themselves  through  the  years." 

Mrs.  Tompkins  recent  recognition  was  not 
her  first. 

In  1936.  she  spoke  at  the  S.C.  Teachers 
Education  Association  before  a  crowd  of 
5.000-6.000  members,  as  County  Chairman 
of  the  Beautification  Project  she  received 
the  county  award,  and  she  served  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Village  Garden  Club. 

Mrs.  Tompkins  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  the 
Colonial  Dames,  the  Edgefield  Revitaliza- 
tion  Committee,  and  has  been  a  life  long 
member  of  Edgefield  First  Baptist  Church. 

In  spite  of  all  these  various  honors.  Mrs. 
Tompkins  is  most  proud  of  the  desk  that 
was  placed  in  the  Senator's  suite  at  the 
Strom  Thurmond  Institute.  On  the  desk 
will  be  a  brass  plaque  permanently  dis- 
played acknowledging  her  lifetime  services 
to  the  state  and  Edgefield  County. 

"This  is  definitely  the  biggest  honor  I've 
ever  received,"  said  Mrs.  Tompkins.  "When 
I  found  out  I  was  overcome  with  joy!"' 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  WARREN 
MAGNUSON 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President, 
throughout  his  life,  Warren  Magnuson 
toiled  to  give  the  people  of  Washing- 
ton and  the  country  the  best,  most 
honorable  and  diligent  representation 
he  could.  The  warm,  loving,  and 
deeply  respectful  tributes  Maggie  has 
received  throughout  this  week  are  tes- 
timony to  the  outstanding  success  he 
had  in  his  efforts  and  to  the  friend- 
ships he  earned  along  the  way. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  reflect  on 
the  two  full  Senate  terms  Maggie  and 
I  served  together  and  on  the  many 
causes  we  undertook  together.  He  had 
an  abiding  concern  for  justice  and  fair- 
ness. Maggie  pioneered  consumer  pro- 
tection legislation,  he  fought  for  civil 
rights,  and  he  was  a  leader  in  getting 
voting  rights  for  18-year-olds.  Compas- 
sion and  caring  were  the  foundation  of 
his  work. 

The  Senate  is  a  better  institution  for 
having  had  his  presence  and  guidance, 
and  generations  of  Americans  will  ben- 
efit from  all  he  did. 


Cave's  caliber  stay  for  such  an  ex- 
tended period.  While  she  has  been  in 
the  office,  Mrs.  Cave  has  served  in  nu- 
merous positions  in  personnel  manage- 
ment and  has  helped  shape  this  Corps 
of  Engineers  district. 

For  the  past  16  years,  Mrs.  Cave  has 
served  as  the  district's  Personnel  Offi- 
cer, which  oversees  about  2,000  em- 
ployees. In  addition  to  six  States,  her 
district  also  covers  Central  America. 
For  this  time,  she  has  been  responsible 
for  the  planning,  implementation,  and 
evaluation  of  all  personnel  programs 
in  the  district.  Mrs.  Cave  has  also 
served  for  16  years  as  the  Assistant 
Personnel  Officer  and  for  15  years  as 
Chief  of  the  Employee  Utilization  and 
Development  Section. 

Throughout  her  career,  Mrs.  Cave 
has  been  recognized  for  her  outstand- 
ing contributions  to  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers. Her  talents  have  provided  her 
office  with  strong  guidance  through 
numerous  projects.  She  was  responsi- 
ble for  the  staffing  of  the  Tennessee- 
Tombigbee  Waterway  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers. She  has  been  instrumental  to 
the  success  of  the  waterway  over  the 
past  few  years.  The  staff  of  the  water- 
way was  brought  into  the  spotlight 
during  the  summer  of  1988  when  the 
drought  forced  much  of  the  barge 
traffic  off  the  Mississsippi  River  onto 
the  Tennessee-Tombigbee  Waterway. 

Mrs.  Cave  has  also  been  instrumen- 
tal in  helping  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
compete  against  the  private  contrac- 
tors. She  played  a  key  role  in  starting 
the  Mobile  District  life  cycle  project 
management  which  has  helped  them 
compete  in  today's  market. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  just  a  few  of 
the  many  accomplishments  of  Evelyn 
Cave.  I  cannot  begin  to  list  all  of  her 
awards,  achievements,  and  special 
projects,  but  wanted  to  share  these 
few  examples  of  her  leadership  and 
managerial  ability. 

Mr.  President,  Evelyn  Cave's  devo- 
tion and  talent  should  serve  as  a  shin- 
ing example  to  those  of  us  who  aspire 
to  public  service.  She  has  provided  an 
important  service  to  her  country  and 
has  devoted  her  life  to  the  service  of 
others. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MRS.  EVELYN  CAVE 
Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  a  wonderful  Al- 
abamian— Mrs.  Evelyn  Cave  from 
Mobile.  AL.  On  May  14,  1989,  Mrs. 
Cave  reached  an  incredible  milestone 
in  her  career.  On  that  day  she  com- 
pleted her  50th  year  of  Federal  serv- 
ice. I  applaud  her  for  her  accomplish- 
ment and  for  her  diligent  service  to 
her  country. 

Almost  all  of  Evelyn  Cave's  50-year 
career  has  been  served  in  the  Mobile 
District  of  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  En- 
gineers. Few  offices  are  fortunate 
enough    to   have   employees   of   Mrs. 


TRIBUTE  TO  LEE  GOLDMAN  FOR 

HIS     OUTSTANDING     ROLE     IN 

HEALTH  POLICY 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
a  privilege  to  draw  the  Senate's  atten- 
tion to  the  appointment  by  Secretary 
Louis  Sullivan  of  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  of  LeRoy 
Goldman  to  the  Senior  Executive 
Service. 

Lee  Goldman's  productive  career  in 
public  service  now  spans  25  years.  In 
1971,  as  the  incoming  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Health  Subcommittee,  I  was 
fortunate  to  persuade  him  to  become 
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the  subcommittees  staff  director— a 
post  he  held  until  1977. 

During  that  period,  he  served  with 
great  distinction  and  was  responsible 
for  the  enactment  of  numerous  meas- 
ures that  have  significantly  enhanced 
the  quality  of  health  care  in  America. 
Among  the  principal  bills  that  he 
guided  expertly  into  law  are  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Act,  the  National  Heart 
Act,  the  Health  Manpower  Act,  the 
President's  Biomedical  Research 
Panel,  and  the  HMO  legislation.  In  ad- 
dition, Lee  was  tireless  in  our  effort  to 
provide  decent  health  insurance  pro- 
tection for  all  Americans. 

One  of  Lee's  greatest  assets,  as  sub- 
committee staff  director,  was  his  skill 
in  working  with  Senators  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  to  create  the  bipartisan 
coalitions  essential  to  the  successful 
passage  of  vital  health  legislation. 

Upon  his  return  to  the  executive 
branch,  he  has  continued  to  serve  in 
positions  of  increasing  responsibility, 
including  the  Health  Resources  Ad- 
ministration, the  National  Institutes 
of  Health,  and,  now,  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Mental  Health,  where  he  is 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Policy 
and  Legislation.  The  NIMH  is  indeed 
fortunate  to  have  the  benefit  of  his 
energy,  judgment,  and  vision. 

I  commend  Lee  Goldman  for  his  dis- 
tinguished career  in  public  service  and 
his  extraordinary  contributions  to 
public  health  policy.  I  know  that  all  of 
us  in  the  Senate  who  have  worked 
with  Lee  will  be  pleased  to  know  of 
this  latest  honor,  and  I  wish  him  every 
continued  success  in  the  years  ahead. 


UMI 


SENATOR  DOMENICI  CALLS  FOR 
WORLD  ENERGY  SUMMIT  TO 
EXAMINE  GLOBAL  WARMING 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  yesterday. 
President  Bush  announced  his  impor- 
tant initiatives  to  improve  dramatical- 
ly the  air  Americans  breathe. 

Not  long  before  the  Presidents 
action,  our  good  friend,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  DoMENici],  gave  a  major  speech 
on  clean  air  issues.  He  spoke  at  a  meet- 
ing of  environmental  groups  in  Albu- 
querque, NM. 

During  that  speech.  Senator  Domen- 
ici  discussed  a  variety  of  air  pollution 
issues:  local,  national,  and  internation- 
al. 

While  all  of  his  comments  were  in- 
teresting, I  was  particularly  impressed 
with  his  review  of  the  global  climatic 
situation,  as  it  relates  to  clean  air  and 
energy  use. 

Concern  continues  to  grow  over  the 
"greenhouse  effect"— global  warming. 
Senator  Domenici  rightly  notes  that 
the  danger  of  global  warming  as  a 
result  of  pollution  could  be  "a  disaster 
unlike  any  this  planet  has  experienced 
during  mankind's  tenure." 

During  the  speech.  Senator  Domen- 
ici went  on  to  discuss  the  huge  in- 


creases that  are  forecast  in  the  world's 
population,  particularly  in  the  Third 
World,  and  the  accompanying  increase 
that  will  occur  in  demand  for  energy, 
which  Senator  Domenici  called  the 
fundamental  component  of  economic 
growth. 

Senator  Domenici  told  the  Albu- 
querque meeting  that  the  United 
States  must  take  the  lead  in  develop- 
ing a  comprehensive  international 
energy  policy,  beginning  with  an 
International  Energy  Conference  de- 
signed to  lead  to  the  greater  use  of 
nonfossil  fuel  sources,  both  here  and 
among  the  developing  nations. 

Mr.  President,  Senator  Domenici's 
speech  was  both  wise  and  thoughtful. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  por- 
tion of  Senator  Domenici's  speech 
that  addressed  world  energy  issues  and 
global  warming  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ex- 
cerpt was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

GLOBAL  ENVIRONMENTAL  PROBLEMS 

Now  let  me  turn  to  the  international 
front.  The  other  day.  I  heard  a  private  talk 
given  b.v  a  former  leader  of  one  of  the  great 
European  democracies. 

He  talked  of  many  things,  but  during  his 
talk  he  cited  four  overriding  problems  that 
confront  mankind— problems  for  us.  for  our 
children,  and  for  their  children.  Included  in 
those  concerns  were:  (1)  Population  growth, 
and  (2)  the  world  environment,  in  particular 
global  warming. 

I  want  to  spend  the  remainder  of  my  talk 
discussing  those  challenges,  particularly  the 
second  one.  the  challenge  facing  a  planet  on 
which  the  median  temperature  seems  likely 
to  be  rising,  quite  possibly  at  a  dangerous 
rale. 

We  know  that  global  warming— the 
Greenhouse  Effect— could  be  a  disaster,  a 
disaster  unlike  any  this  planet  has  experi- 
enced during  mankind's  tenure. 

Many  .scientists  predict  that  the  accumu- 
lation of  CO..  and  other  gases  will  raise  the 
planets  mean  temperature  in  the  next  50  to 
60  years  by  3  to  4  degrees  centigrade,  the 
same  increase  that  brought  us  out  of  the  Ice 
Age  18.000  years  ago. 

Becau.se  this  issue  is  so  complex  scientifi- 
cally, it  is  not  clear  whether  or  not  these 
forecasts  are  accurate. 

But  we  do  not  have  the  luxury  of  waiting 
until  we  know  for  certain  what  increases 
might  occur. 

We  must  act.  recognizing  that  a  ■Green- 
house" cataclysm  is  possible.  We  must  do  all 
that  we  reasonably  can  to  build  a  global 
awareness— and  action— while  more  data  is 
developed. 

While  global  warming— or  the  extent  of 
warming— may  not  yet  be  conclusive,  one 
thing  that  is  absolutely  certain  is  that  the 
number  of  people  on  this  planet  will  contin- 
ue to  increase  at  a  startling  rate. 

In  the  year  I  w-as  born,  1932,  about  2  bil- 
lion persons  lived  on  this  planet.  Today, 
there  are  ju.st  over  5  billion  of  us.  The 
United  Nations  Population  Fund  now  pre- 
dicts that  by  the  year  2025—36  years  from 
now— there  will  be  between  8'l>  billion  and 
10  billion  human  beings  living  on  the 
planet. 

Human  experience  tells  us  that  each  of 
those  individuals  will  be  seeking  material 
advancement,  a  better  life  for  themselves. 


certainly,  a  better  life  than  their  parents  ex- 
perienced in  1989. 

Our  country's  policy  is  to  encourage  pros- 
perity. The  hallmark  of  America's  world 
leadership  since  World  War  II  has  been  to 
foster  democracy  and  economic  growth. 

What  that  means,  of  course,  is  that  the 
world  of  the  early  21st  century  will  not  only 
be  a  far  more  populated  world,  but  it  will 
almost  certainly  be  a  world  of  far  greater 
consumption  than  exists  today. 

And  of  that  huge  increase  in  population, 
about  90  percent  will  occur  in  nations  of  the 
Third  World. 

These  developing  nations  will  demand— 
and  justly  demand— their  fair  .share  of  the 
economic  growth.  They  will  very  possibly 
experience  a  growth  rate  faster  than  our 
own. 

Those  billions  of  new  humans  will  not  sit 
gladly  in  mud  huts,  thankful  that  they  are 
contributing  to  a  better  environment.  They 
will  demand  a  better  life,  and  they  will  de- 
serve it. 

So  with  that  framework,  let  me  pose  a 
question:  What  is  the  fundamental  compo- 
nent of  that  economic  growth,  the  growth 
after  which  billions  of  humans  are— and 
will— be  clamoring? 

The  anjiwer  is  energy. 

Without  energy,  our  standard  of  living 
will  collapse  and  mankind's  .survival  is 
threatened. 

That  doesn't  mean  we  can't  be  more  effi- 
cient in  our  use  of  energy.  But  the  combina- 
tion of  the  twin  growth  in  population  and 
human  expectations  make  it  certain  that 
energy  will  expand. 

And  since  the  burning  of  fossil  fuels  is  tied 
so  very  closely  to  what  appears  to  be  a 
warming  of  the  planet,  we  confront  a  situa- 
tion we  dare  not  avoid. 

We— as  individuals  and  as  government  of- 
ficials—face a  challenge  that  can  only  be 
called  "staggering." 

The  risk  of  doing  nothing  is  horrendous. 
We  must  act.  and  we  must  begin  to  act 
promptly  to  meet  this  challenge— not  just 
the  challenge  of  protecting  our  climate,  but 
the  challenge  of  ensuring  that  energy  is 
available  for  mankind's  progress. 

We  cannot  wait  until  incontrovertible  sci- 
entific proof  appears  to  validate  or  invali- 
date the  estimates  on  global  warming. 

With  all  this  in  mind.  I  have  concluded 
that  we  will  not  suddenly  scale  down  energy 
u.se.  Such  a  change  will  be  politically  unsus- 
tainable in  the  United  States  and  Europe. 
And  other  countries,  the  developing  nations, 
simply  will  not  accept  the  fact  that  they 
cannot  improve  their  standard  of  living. 

Because  of  what  America  is— the  richest 
and  most  powerful  nation,  the  nation  that  is 
responsible  for  about  25  percent  of  the  man- 
produced  carbon  dioxide— we  simply  must 
take  the  lead  in  addressing  the  climatic  situ- 
ation that  will  affect  all  human  beings. 

Recognizing  all  of  that  means  we  must 
take  the  lead  to  develop  a  comprehensive 
international  energy  policy  to  meet  the 
challenges  ahead  and  to  move  toward 
energy  sources  that  will  not  endanger  our 
atmosphere. 

If  we  don't.  I  can  assure  you  that  no  one 
else  will. 

For  millions  of  years.  CO;  was  in  balance 
on  this  planet.  Nature  produced— and  con- 
sumed—about 100  billion  tons  of  CO;  a  year 
through  the  natural  cycle  of  photosynthesis 
and  respiration. 

Mankind  upset  that  balance  when  we 
began  to  burn  wood  and  later  coal  and  oil  in 
vast  quantities.  Even  though  mans  activi- 
ties  produce  just  6   billion   tons  of  CO;— 
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about  1  ton  per  person  per  year— much  of 
that  6  billion  tons  has  not  been  consumed  in 
the  environment,  but  accumulated  in  the  at- 
mosphere. 

We  cant  eliminate  the  build-up.  but  I 
would  like  to  suggest  several  steps  that  I  be- 
lieve are  a  pre-requisite  to  reducing  the  rate 
of  future  CO;  accumulations.  These  are  not 
magical  solutions,  but  they  will  definitely 
move  us  forward. 

First.  President  Bush  is  absolutely  correct 
in  calling  for  the  negotiation  of  an  interna- 
tional treaty  on  global  warming.  That  has 
been  done,  and  the  conference  will  take 
place  beginning  this  October  in  Washing- 
ton. DC.  Forty  or  so  nations  will  examine 
the  financial,  economic,  technical,  and  legal 
issues  for  responding  to  climate  change. 

Once  those  nations  develop  the  frame- 
work for  an  international  treaty,  they  will 
take  that  document  to  meetings  of  the 
Intergovernmental  Panel  on  Climate 
Change  next  summer  for  further  evalua- 
tion. 

I  can't  begin  to  suggest  to  you  what  such  a 
treaty  will  look  like,  but  1  am  encouraged 
that  we  are  moving  forward. 

More  than  a  decade  ago.  Senator  Dale 
Bumpers  and  I  initiated  the  groundbreaking 
hearings  that  led  lo  an  international  treaty 
reducing  the  use  of  CFCs— chlorofluorocar- 
bons— by  50  percent  in  the  industrialized  na- 
tions by  the  end  of  the  century.  CFC  gases 
are  not  only  'greenhouse"  gases,  but  they 
are  the  culprits  for  depletion  of  the  ozone 
layer. 

We  are  going  back  to  the  table  to  negoti- 
ate a  total  phase-out  of  CFCs.  While  the 
CFC  issue  was  a  far  easier  challenge  that 
CO;,  we  now  have  a  history  of  global  envi- 
ronmental co-operation. 

Second.  I  recommend  that  the  White 
House  establish  an  inter-agency  group  lo  de- 
velop policy  options  on  ways  to  reduce  CO; 
emissions,  and  submit  those  proposals  to  the 
Congress.  It  would  be  appropriate  if  such  a 
task  force  were  led  jointly  by  EPA  Adminis- 
trator Riley  and  Energy  Secretary  Walkins. 
I  must  tell  you  that  last  fall  I  was  able  to 
work  with  Senator  Leahy  of  Vermont  to  get 
$13  million  so  EPA  could  begin  to  study  the 
policy  implications  of  global  warming.  That 
was  a  good  start. 

A  related  concern  is  research  into  the 
basic  science  of  global  climatic  change. 
Overall,  in  the  current  fiscal  year,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  spending  $134  million 
for  such  research.  Next  year,  in  the  Budget 
the  Congress  just  approved,  we  will  spend 
about  $190  million. 

That  sounds  great.  I  support  it.  But  I 
warn  you  of  one  unfortunate  fact:  There 
really  isn't  much  co-ordination  in  this 
spending,  which  is  spread  among  half  a 
dozen  agencies. 

We  must  find  ways  to  focus  that  effort 
more  effectively,  lo  develop  solutions  to  par- 
ticular problems. 

I  certainly  intend  to  work  within  the  Sen- 
ate's Energy  Committee,  on  which  both 
Senator  Bingaman  and  I  serve,  to  move  us 
toward  a  coordinated  effort. 

And  certainly,  our  national  laboratories- 
including  Los  Alamos  and  Sandia— have  the 
skills  and  knowledge  lo  become  leaders  in 
this  effort. 

The  list  of  worldwide  science  and  policy 
issues  regarding  the  climate  is  extensive. 

What  more  can  we  learn  about  the  meth- 
ane cycle,  since  methane  is  believed  to  be 
the  second  most  significant  contributor  to 
climatic  change? 

What  is  the  role  of  clouds  in  climatic 
change,  and  the  role  of  the  oceans? 


To  what  degree  is  the  price  of  energy  a 
factor  in  emission  forecasts? 

What  do  we  do  about  Third  World  defor- 
estation, which  contributes  an  estimated  20 
percent  of  the  CO;  mankind  sends  to  the  at- 
mosphere? How  do  we  reverse  a  situation 
where  for  every  tree  that  is  planted  in  the 
Third  World.  10  are  cut  down? 

My  third  and  primary  proposal  is  this: 
The  United  Stales  should  call  for  an  Inter- 
national Energy  Conference  to  encourage 
all  nations  to  begin  lo  address  energy  u.se 
and  new  .sources  that  are  compatible  with 
our  world  environment.  Our  nation  must 
take  the  lead  in  encouraging  the  use  of 
sources  of  energy  other  than  fossil  fuels. 

That  doesn't  mean  our  oil  fields  will  be 
closed  down.  What  it  means  is  that  we  abso- 
lutely must  increase  our  research  into  alter- 
native, cleaner  sources  of  energy. 

Such  a  conference  is  valid,  whatever  the 
impact  of  global  warming. 

Right  now.  the  Federal  Government  is 
spending  just  over  $500  billion  a  year  for  re- 
search into  high-temperature  fusion. 

We  need  a  much  stronger  effort  on  .solar 
energy. 

And  while  many  of  you  may  disagree  with 
me.  I  am  convinced  we  must  move  toward 
greater  use  of  nuclear  energy,  starling  with 
a  slepped-up  effort  lo  design  fail-safe  nucle- 
ar power  plants. 

We  must  move  toward  a  long-term  world- 
wide energy  policy,  particularly  one  that  en- 
courages technology  transfer  assisting  the 
Third  World. 

And  we  certainly  need  to  bring  the  indus- 
tries and  countries  of  the  world  into  this 
dialogue. 

Before  closing,  let  me  cite  the  example  of 
China. 

China  today  produces  an  estimated  10  per- 
cent of  the  man-made  CO...  And  China,  with 
its  population  exceeding  1  billion,  is  in  the 
midst  of  its  own  Industrial  Revolution. 

China  al.so  happens  lo  possess  vast  quanti- 
ties of  coal,  the  resource  that  could  propel 
China  into  the  Fir.si  World.  It  is  a  resource 
that  will  obviously  accelerate  worldwide  CO; 
emissions.  And  il  is  also  high-sulfur  coal, 
the  kind  thai  produces  acid  rain. 

Do  we  tell  China:  Sorry,  you  can't  u.se 
your  coal? 
And  even  if  we  did.  would  they  listen? 
I  think  the  answer  is  obvious.  Il  will  only 
be  through  a  coordinated  international 
effort  that  countries  such  as  China  will  be 
able  to  leap  into  the  future  without  commit- 
ting horrendous  damage  lo  this  planet. 

Mankind  has  probably  never  faced  a  more 
difficult  challenge.  It  is  one  that  will  require 
our  every  skill— both  .scientifically  and  po- 
litically—even if  the  problem  is  only  a  frac 
lion  as  bad  as  some  forecast. 

I  guess  there  is  no  one  in  this  room  who 
doesn't  know  thai  I  am  an  optimist.  1  be- 
lieve we  can  meet  that  challenge.  But  we 
will  only  meet  il  if  we  recognize  it  for  what 
il  is— possibly  the  greatest  challenge  in  the 
history  of  this  beautiful  planet. 


TRIBUTE  TO  WARREN 
MAGNUSON 

Mr.  STE'VENS.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  a  special  desk  and  a  big  green  couch 
in  my  Senate  office. 

They  were  not  chosen  for  beauty  or 
contemporary  style.  The  desk  has 
some  nicks  and  scratches,  and  the 
couch  springs  have  seen  better  days. 

But  for  years  before  I  got  them, 
they    were    Senator    Warren    Magnu- 


sons.  When  he  left  the  Senate  he 
asked  me  to  keep  them.  I  promised 
him  they  would  be  with  me  for  as  long 
as  I  served  as  Senator  from  Alaska. 

The  vast  body  of  legislation  Warren 
Magnuson  left  as  a  legacy  to  the 
people  of  Washington  and  our  Nation 
is  a  measure  of  his  greatness. 

When  1  came  to  the  Senate  21  years 
ago,  Senator  Magnuson  had  already 
served  in  this  Chamber  for  24  years, 
following  his  7  years  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

From  the  beginning,  he  was  more 
than  a  colleague.  He  was  a  mentor,  a 
teacher,  and  a  good  friend.  For  nearly 
a  decade,  although  we  have  been  thou- 
sands of  miles  apart,  I  am  proud  to  say 
that  friendship  remained. 

News  stories  in  Washington  State  re- 
called for  some  of  Senator  Magnuson's 
greatest  accomplishments.  The  list  is 
long. 

He  was  ahead  of  his  time  in  his  con- 
cerns. From  public  television  to 
marine  mammal  protection:  from  con- 
sumer protections  to  the  Coastal  Zone 
Management  Act:  from  the  public  ac- 
commodations section  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  to  the  National  Cancer  In- 
stitute and  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  to  oil  tanker  safety  laws:  from 
the  creation  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation  to  animal  welfare, 
Maggie  charted  new  courses  that  bene- 
fit us  all. 

He  worked  long  and  hard  on  the  200- 
mile-limit  law.  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant pieces  of  legislation  ever  enacted, 
particularly  for  coastal  States.  It  was 
my  privilege  to  make  the  motion  desig- 
nating it  the  Magnuson  Act— the  Mag- 
nuson Fishery  Conservation  and  Man- 
agement Act. 

Politics  were  immaterial  in  all  the 
years  I  worked  with  Warren  Magnu- 
son. We  sat  on  different  sides  of  the 
aisle,  but  our  mutual  concerns,  repre- 
senting regions  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west, put  us  on  the  same  side  of  the 
fence  more  often  than  not. 

Maggie  understood  my  commitment 
to  amateur  sports.  Even  though  I  was 
in  the  minority  then,  as  chairman  of 
the  Commerce  Committee  he  gave  me 
wide  latitude  to  pursue  the  Amateur 
Sports  Act  of  1978.  For  3  years,  before 
the  bill's  final  passage,  his  interest  and 
his  assistance  were  critical  to  its  suc- 
cess. 

The  fear  and  anxiety  the  recent 
tragic  oil  spill  in  my  Slate  have  gener- 
ated, reminded  me  of  Senator  Magnu- 
son's deep  personal  concern  when 
Mount  St.  Helens  erupted.  With  great 
passion  on  the  Senate  floor,  he  dis- 
cussed the  need  for  realistic  disaster 
assistance  to  deal  with  the  tremendous 
devastation  resulting  from  the  erup- 
tion. 

Warren  Magnuson  never  sought  the 
limelight.  Grandstanding  was  not  his 
style.  Hard  work,  attention  to  detail, 
endurance,  and  the  ability  to  forget 
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yesterday's  disagreements  and  move 
forward  earned  him  the  respect  of  all 
who  worked  with  him. 

As  an  Alaskan,  I  feel  especially 
grateful  for  his  support  for  Alaska 
statehood.  "Let  us  vote  for  the  49th 
star  on  the  flag."  he  said  in  an  elo- 
quent statement  on  the  Senate  floor 
detailing  the  reasons  Alaska  should  be 
admitted  to  the  Union. 

He  supported  the  construction  of 
the  Alaska  highway,  vital  at  first  in 
the  defense  of  our  Nation,  and  more 
and  more  important  now,  as  travelers 
come  to  explore  Alaska. 

Many  times  in  our  years  together  in 
the  Senate— even  on  my  50th  birth- 
day—Maggie called  me  son.  We  were 
colleagues,  but  he  had  every  right  to 
call  me  son.  I  looked  on  him  in  many 
ways  as  a  father. 

I  was  fortunate  to  have  had,  for  so 
long,  a  time,  his  counsel.  He  taught  me 
a  thing  or  two,  that's  for  sure. 

In  his  44  years  on  Capitol  Hill, 
Warren  Magnuson  never  forgot  who 
came  first— the  people  of  his  State.  In 
working  for  them  he  was  a  good  stew- 
ard of  our  resources  and  our  environ- 
ment, a  careful  planner  for  our  health 
and  safety,  and  a  master  at  his  craft. 

His  wit  was  equal  to  his  wisdom.  His 
tenacity  was  softened  by  his  kindness 
and  understanding.  His  legendary 
hard  work  was  balanced  by  his  ability 
to  enjoy  a  good  time.  His  loyalty  was 
unmatched. 

It's  tough  to  see  others  say  goodbye 
one  final  time  to  Warren  Magnuson. 

As  an  Alaskan  and  as  a  personal 
friend  of  his,  I  was  at  the  farewell 
ceremony  in  Seattle. 

But  I  did  not  really  say  goodbye. 
Maggie  will  be  here  in  spirit  as  long  as 
I  sit  at  his  desk  in  my  office. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR-S. 
1153 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President,  last 
Thursday  I  introduced  S.  1153,  the 
Veterans'  Agent  Orange  Exposure  and 
Vietnam  Service  Benefits  Act  of  1989. 
In  the  rush  to  get  the  bill  introduced 
in  time  for  consideration  at  a  June  22 
Senate  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee 
hearing,  the  name  of  one  cosponsor  of 
the  bill.  Senator  Heinz,  was  not  added. 
As  many  of  my  colleagues  are  aware. 
Senator  Heinz  has  been  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  agent  orange  victims  for 
many  years,  and  he  has  played  a  key 
role  in  the  ongoing  struggle  for  com- 
pensation for  those  veterans.  I  want  to 
acknowledge  Senator  Heinz'  cospon- 
sorship  and  thank  him  for  his  support. 
Thank  you.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  the 
floor. 


UMI 


THE  FIFTH  INTERNATIONAL 
CONFERENCE  ON  AIDS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  some  of 


the  key  findings  reported  last  week  in 
Montreal  at  the  Fifth  International 
AIDS  Conference. 

AIDS  continues  to  escalate  as  a 
global  public  health  catastrophy.  Mil- 
lions of  people  worldwide  now  infected 
with  the  HIV  virus  face  catastrophic 
illness  unless  society  moves  swiftly  to 
make  available  the  therapeutic  inter- 
ventions which  biomedical  research  is 
now  producing.  The  world's  leading 
AIDS  researchers  brought  us  both 
good  news  and  bad  last  week  in  Mon- 
treal. Unfortunately,  it  appears  that 
efforts  to  develop  an  effective  vaccine 
that  entirely  prevents  HIV  infection  in 
human  beings  are  moving  slowly.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  are  making  steady 
progress  in  developing  treatment  strat- 
egies to  slow  the  devastr.ting  effect  of 
HIV.  In  particular,  we  now  have  effec- 
tive means  of  preventing  the  pneumo- 
nia which  has  been  the  most  frequent 
killer  of  people  with  HIV  disease,  and 
there  is  encouraging  progress  being 
made  in  the  development  of  treat- 
ments directed  at  the  AIDS  virus 
itself. 

According  to  Dr.  Samuel  Broder,  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Cancer  Insti- 
tute: 

Our  treatment  technology  is  reaching  the 
stage  that  a  diagnosis  of  HIV  infection 
might  be  regarded,  not  as  a  mandatory 
death  sentence,  but  as  a  chronic  illness  that 
can  be  successfully  managed  over  many 
years  through  clinical  intervention. 

If  we  take  action  to  increase  access 
to  these  treatment  advances  for  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  HIV-infect- 
ed Americans,  who  could  benefit  from 
them,  we  will  not  only  save  lives  but 
also  advance  the  Nations  public 
health  campaign  to  halt  the  spread  of 
HIV.  Our  ability  to  offer  life-prolong- 
ing treatment  could  become  a  signifi- 
cant and  realistic  incentive  to  encour- 
age individuals  to  volunteer  for  HIV 
testing  and  counseling.  It  is  through 
counseling  to  achieve  behavior  change 
that  we  will  arrest  the  continued 
spread  of  the  epidemic.  We  cannot 
expect  people  to  take  advantage  of  ex- 
panded testing  opportunities  unless 
proper  medical  evaluation  and  neces- 
sary treatment  are  available  as  a 
follow  up  to  testing.  Today,  that  is  not 
the  case.  Indeed,  in  some  inner-city 
public  hospitals.  HIV  positive  individ- 
uals must  wait  up  to  4  months  for  a 
clinic  appointment  that  will  provide 
necessary  immune  system  evaluation. 

An  even  greater  threat  to  our  public 
health  effort  against  this  virus  is  the 
continuance  of  HIV-related  discrimi- 
nation. That  was  considered  the 
"linchpin  of  our  ability  to  control  this 
epidemic"  in  the  opinion  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  of  the  HIV  Epi- 
demic. Unless  we  take  action  to  bar 
senseless  discrimination  against  HIV- 
infected  people,  we  cannot  expect 
them  to  step  forward  for  counseling, 
testing,  treatment  or  anything  else. 
Our   No.    1    policy    priority   on   AIDS 


must  be  to  send  a  clear  signal  that  we 
will  help,  not  punish,  those  who  are 
infected. 

We  have  learned  the  hard  way  the 
implications  of  discrimination  and  at- 
tempts at  implementation  of  coercive 
measures  in  the  name  of  contagion 
control.  Such  techniques  have  driven 
the  epidemic  underground  and  to  un- 
warranted human  suffering.  I  believe 
that  the  U.S.  Congress  has  learned 
these  lessons  well  and  does  not  wish, 
at  this  juncture  to,  turn  back  on  sound 
public  health  policy. 

Our  best  and  only  option  is  to  enlist 
the  voluntary  cooperation  of  those  in 
need  of  counseling,  testing,  and  possi- 
bly lifesaving  treatment.  In  the 
months  ahead,  I  will  seek  support  for 
the  adoption  of  a  comprehensive  Fed- 
eral policy  barring  HIV-related  dis- 
crimination in  the  context  of  protec- 
tions against  discrimination  for  all 
people  with  disabilities.  In  addition,  I 
hope  to  design  a  program  to  make  the 
fruits  of  AIDS  research  accessible  to 
all  who  need  them. 

While  hope  is  on  the  horizon  we 
must  keep  our  eye  on  the  goal  and 
maintain  a  policy  in  accord  with  sound 
public  health  principles. 


THANKING  TOM  STALLMAN  FOR 
20  YEARS  OF  SERVICE 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
hard  to  believe  that  it  has  been  20 
years  since  I  talked  Tom  Stallman,  a 
farmer  from  Barney.  ND.  into  joining 
my  staff.  This  week  will  be  his  last  in 
my  Fargo  office,  as  he  begins  his  re- 
tirement Saturday. 

Tom  Stallman  has  been  a  true  and 
loyal  assistant.  He  always  put  my 
needs  and  best  interests  first.  I  truly 
do  not  know  what  I  could  have  done 
without  him  heading  up  my  office  in 
my  home  city  of  Fargo. 

Stallman  joined  my  staff  in  April 
1969  as  an  agricultural  assistant. 
Before  joining  my  staff,  he  had  served 
as  a  North  Dakota  committeeman  for 
the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  Service,  a  member  of  the 
North  Dakota  State  Legislature,  and  a 
sergeant  in  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps,  one 
of  the  brave  marines  who  landed  at 
Iwo  Jima  during  World  War  II.  Tom's 
background,  experience,  and  friend- 
ship have  been  a  great  help  in  my 
work  for  farmers,  veterans.  Federal 
employees.  State  and  local  officials, 
and  other  constituents  in  my  State. 
Anyone  who  contacted  my  Fargo 
office  for  any  reason  knew  they  could 
count  on  Tom  Stallman. 

I  could  share  hundreds  of  stories 
from  our  many  trips  across  North 
Dakota.  We  have  driven  between  boul- 
ders and  flown  into  airports  without 
paved  runways  or  lights  to  get  to 
meetings  on  time.  We  have  shared 
countless  church  dinners  and  quick 
stops  at  the  Dairy  Queen.  Tom  has 
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kept  floodwaters  from  my  house  and 
led  friends  to  my  door. 

Although  it  is  hard  for  me  to  under- 
stand why  some  people  enjoy  the 
thought  of  retirement,  I  know  Tom 
wants  more  time  to  travel  and  enjoy 
life  with  his  wife  Lois.  I  wish  him  all 
the  best  in  the  future,  and  I  thank 
him  for  all  his  help  in  the  past. 


TRIBUTE  TO  CONGRESSMAN 
CLAUDE  PEPPER 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  I 
join  in  expressing  my  profound  sad- 
ness at  the  death  of  Congressman 
Claude  Pepper,  a  beloved  friend  and 
colleague  and  one  of  the  Nation's  most 
formidable  and  admired  legislators. 
Rarely  has  a  public  figure  served  with 
such  distinction  and  consistent  vision. 
In  his  own  words,  Claude  Pepper  de- 
voted his  full  energies  "to  helping  to 
free  people  from  fear  of  dictatorial  op- 
pression, from  fear  of  illness  and  pov- 
erty, from  fear  of  ignorance  and  from 
fear  of  opportunity  foreclosed." 

In  his  early  childhood,  amid  the  pov- 
erty of  rural  Alabama  at  the  turn  of 
the  century,  Claude  Denson  Pepper 
set  his  sights  on  service  in  the  U.S. 
Congress.  His  intelligence,  integrity, 
and  hard  work  led  him  to  the  Universi- 
ty of  Alabama  and,  with  veterans'  ben- 
efits earned  through  service  in  World 
War  I,  he  went  on  to  graduate  from 
Harvard  Law  School,  finishing  in  the 
top  six  of  the  class  of  1924.  He  later 
said  that  he  felt  'a  lifelong  obligation 
to  the  Government  for  his  legal  educa- 
tion, redoubling  his  commitment  to 
public  service. 

By  1928,  Claude  Pepper  had  settled 
in  Perry,  PL,  and  won  a  seat  in  the 
Florida  State  Legislature.  When  the 
legislature  passed  a  resolution  con- 
demning the  invitation  of  a  black  Con- 
gressman to  the  White  House,  Pep- 
per's dissenting  vote  cost  him  the  seat 
in  1930.  Six  years  later,  he  returned  to 
public  life,  winning  a  1936  special  elec- 
tion to  the  U.S.  Senate.  He  immediate- 
ly became  a  strong  and  eloquent  voice 
in  support  of  President  Roosevelt's 
New  Deal  legislation  to  revive  an  econ- 
omy depressed  by  the  Depression,  re- 
store hope  in  the  Nation's  future  and 
create  new  opportunities  for  Ameri- 
cans where  none  had  existed  before. 

Claude  Pepper  was  a  sponsor  of  the 
Nation's  first  minimum  wage  law  and 
an  early  advocate  of  publicly  assisted 
health  care.  He  fought  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Social  Security 
system,  making  a  life-time  commit- 
ment to  its  effective  functioning.  This 
uncompromising  advocacy  of  social 
welfare  was  the  hallmark  of  his  14 
years  of  distinguished  service  in  the 
Senate,  which  ended  with  his  defeat 
for  reelection  in  1950. 

When  he  returned  to  Congress  in 
1962,  this  time  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Congressman  Claude 
Pepper    simply    continued    the    work 


begun  by  Senator  Pepper.  He  was  a 
steadfast  supporter  of  President  John- 
son's Great  Society  programs  and  re- 
sumed his  role  as  an  outspoken  friend 
of  the  disadvantaged. 

In  1978,  he  assumed  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  Special  House  Committee 
on  Aging,  where  he  continued  his  ef- 
forts on  health  care  and  became  the 
Nation's  leading  spokesman  in  the 
drive  to  improve  the  lives  of  older 
Americans.  Nearly  50  years  after  he 
first  voted  for  Social  Security,  he  re- 
mained its  staunchest  defender,  fight- 
ing against  the  cuts  proposed  in  the 
early  eighties.  His  vigorous  intellect 
and  principled  commitment  to  a  just 
society  remained  undiminished  to  the 
end. 

Most  will  remember  Claude  Pepper 
as  the  foremost  champion  of  older 
Americans.  Yet  his  effective  advocacy 
on  their  behalf  is  but  a  part  of  his 
legacy.  Claude  Pepper  was  the  champi- 
on of  all  Americans.  Although  we  can 
no  longer  look  to  his  courageous  and 
unflagging  leadership  in  the  Congress, 
we  will  continue  to  draw  inspiration 
from  his  example  in  the  years  to  come. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  edito- 
rials on  Congressman  Pepper's  career 
from  the  Baltimore  Sun  and  the  Balti- 
more Evening  Sun  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Baltimore  Sun,  June  1,  1989] 

Claude  Pepper 
The  .story  of  Claude  Pepper's  career  reads 
like  a  recitation  of  the  New  Deal,  to  which 
he  always  remained  faithful.  He  began  as  a 
champion  of  the  poor  and  downtrodden  in 
the  1920s,  and  ended  as  a  folk  hero  for  the 
elderly.  He  was  tireless  in  working  for  the 
liberal  ideals  in  which  he  believed,  whether 
or  not  those  ideals  were  in  vogue. 

Mr.  Pepper  stuck  to  his  beliefs  even  when 
they  cost  him  dearly.  As  a  state  legislator  in 
racially  .segregated  Florida,  he  sided  with 
Mrs.  Herbert  Hoovers  decision  to  invite  a 
black  congressman  to  a  White  House  recep- 
tion. That  cost  him  his  seat,  but  he  soon 
showed  his  political  resilience.  He  ran  for 
the  U.S.  Senate  and  won  in  1936.  He  was  in- 
strumental in  passage  of  the  first  minimum 
wage  law.  was  an  early  supporter  of  health 
care  insurance  and  favored  outlawing  the 
poll  tax  used  to  prevent  blacks  from  voting 
in  the  South. 

In  1940  after  hearing  Adolf  Hitler  address 
a  crowd  in  Nuremberg,  he  warned  against 
the  rise  of  Nazism.  He  urged  America  to 
work  with  Joseph  Stalin  after  World  War 
II.  For  that,  he  was  branded  'Red  Pepper. " 
and  lost  his  Senate  seat  in  a  nasty  smear 
campaign. 

But  Mr.  Pepper  made  another  comeback 
at  the  age  of  62.  winning  election  to  the 
House  from  a  Miami  district,  where  his  pro- 
elderly  positions  and  his  largely  elderly  con- 
stituency gave  him  a  safe  seat  for  27  years. 
His  work  on  behalf  of  the  elderly,  and  his 
chairmanship  of  the  House  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Aging,  catapulted  him  to  the  status 
of  folk  hero  to  millions  of  retirees.  Indeed, 
he  gained  such  popularity  he  was  in  great 
demand  during  the  1980s  as  a  campaigner 
for  other  Democrats. 


President  Bush,  in  awarding  Mr.  Pepper 
the  Medal  of  Freedom  last  week,  said. 
"Those  who  agreed  with  him  were  proud  to 
follow  his  banner.  Those  who  disagreed 
with  him  always  respected  him.  Claude 
Pepper  was  a  gentleman,  a  noble  human 
being."  He  also  was  the  best  argument 
against  forced  retirement.  He  remained  en- 
ergetic and  hard  working  until  he  died  Tues- 
day at  age  88. 

[From  the  Baltimore  Evening  Sun,  May  31, 
19891 

Legacy  of  Liberalism 

Claude  Pepper,  the  senior  member  of  Con- 
gress who  died  yesterday,  finished  his  leg- 
endary career  as  he  began— as  a  "do-gooder" 
and  proud  of  it.  "There  are  many  worse 
terms  of  derision."  he  wrote  in  his  autobiog- 
raphy. "I  am  and  shall  remain  a  liberal.  I 
intend  to  continue  to  devote  my  full  ener- 
gies to  helping  to  free  people  from  fear  of 
dictatorial  oppression,  from  fear  of  illness 
and  poverty,  from  fear  of  discrimination, 
from  fear  of  ignorance  and  from  fear  of  op- 
portunity foreclosed. " 

Those  were  lofty  goals,  but  Claude  Pep- 
pers 88  years  were  filled  with  an  impressive 
list  of  achievements  that  have  made  life 
better  for  millions  of  people.  Pepper's  politi- 
cal career  is  remarkable  for  the  courage  he 
showed  on  many  important  issues— from  his 
early  opposition  to  Hitler  to  his  support  for 
the  first  minimum  wage  bill  and  his  early 
efforts  to  guarantee  equal  rights  and  equal 
pay  for  women.  In  recent  years,  he  has  been 
known  largely  as  a  champion  of  the  elderly, 
but  he  wasn't  new  to  that  cause  either. 
Pepper  won  passage  of  a  law  to  ban  manda- 
tory retirement  ages  in  the  federal  govern- 
ment and  most  private  jobs,  and  helped  pro- 
tect the  Social  Security  system  from  cuts— 
but  those  efforts  came  a  full  half  century 
after  he  campaigned  for  the  establishment 
of  the  retirement  program  that  has  largely 
ended  poverty  among  this  country's  elderly. 
Pepper  also  wrote  and  sponsored  legislation 
that  helped  create  the  Medicare  and  Medic- 
aid, federal  health-care  programs  for  the 
poor  and  elderly. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Pepper  died  in  the 
middle  of  another  long  political  fight— the 
unresolved  issue  of  federal  aid  for  long-term 
health  care  legislation.  Pepper's  long  and 
remarkable  career  is  likely  never  to  be  du- 
plicated. But  the  best  tribute  to  his  memory 
would  be  for  other  members  of  Congress  to 
embrace  the  ideals  and  causes  that  inspired 
Claude  Pepper  to  make  this  country  a 
better  place  to  live. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


RECESS  UNTIL  2:15  P.M. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER. 


The 


Senate,  under  the  previous  order,  will 
now  recess  until  the  hour  of  2:15  p.m. 
Thereupon,  at  12:30  p.m.,  the  Senate 
recessed  until  2:15  p.m.;  whereupon, 
the  Senate  reassembled  when  called  to 
order  by  the  Presiding  Officer  [Mr. 
Sanford]. 
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NATURAL  GAS  WELLHEAD 
DECONTROL  ACT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  now  resume  consideration 
of  H.R.  1722.  which  the  clerk  will 
report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  1722)  to  amend  the  Natural 
Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978  to  eliminate  well- 
head price  and  nonprice  controls  on  the 
first  sale  of  natural  gas.  and  to  make  techni- 
cal and  conforming  amendments  to  such 
act. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  two  committee 
amendments  will  be  considered  with- 
out debate.  The  question  occurs  on 
agreeing  to  the  first  committee 
amendment. 

The  first  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  occurs  now  on  agreeing  to  the 
second  committee  amendment. 

The  second  committee  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
time  for  complete  decontrol  of  natural 
gas  prices  at  the  wellhead  has  come.  I 
fully  support  the  legislation  that  is 
before  the  Senate  today  to  amend  the 
Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978  to 
eliminate  the  remaining  wellhead 
price  controls  by  January  1,  1993. 

Our  experience  with  partial  well- 
head decontrol  under  the  NGPA  and 
with  the  total  decontrol  of  crude  oil 
prices  has  proven  unquestionably  that 
energy  markets  do  respond  favorably, 
both  in  terms  of  price  and  in  terms  of 
supply,  to  free  market  forces.  Price 
controls  at  the  well  head  are  a  regula- 
tory anachronism,  as  proven  by  the 
fact  that  natural  gas  is  the  only  com- 
modity that  remains  subject  to  Feder- 
al price  controls  at  its  source. 

The  legislation  which  is  before  the 
Senate  today  will  benefit  consumers 
because  the  elimination  of  remaining 
wellhead  price  controls  will  increase 
competition  in  the  natural  gas  indus- 
try that  has  been  fostered  by  partial 
wellhead  decontrol  under  the  NGPA 
and  by  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory 
Commission's  open  access  initiatives 
and  by  other  procompetitive  policies. 

Looking  ahead,  removal  of  the  dis- 
torting influences  of  the  wellhead 
price  controls  is  important,  because 
fully  responsive  natural  gas  markets 
will  be  necessary  to  meet  the  demand 
for  natural  gas  that  is  forecast  for  the 
decade  ahead. 

I  hope  and  expect  that  this  demand 
will  be  significant.  Many  have  called 


natural  gas  the  fuel  of  the  future,  and 
I  believe  this  label  is  justified,  espe- 
cially as  a  result  of  the  President's 
clean  air  plan  announced  yesterday 
for  acid  rain  and  ozone  depletion. 

We  also.  Mr.  President,  have  a  real 
opportunity  to  reduce  our  growing  de- 
pendence on  oil  imports  by  converting 
our  transportation  fleets  to  alternative 
fuels  such  as  natural  gas.  Natural  gas 
also  will  be  the  key  in  reducing  sulfur 
dioxide  emissions  which  are  major 
causes  of  acid  rain.  Decontrol  will  help 
ensure  that  we  have  sufficient  supplies 
to  meet  this  emerging  demand. 

Many  of  my  constituents  in  New 
Mexico  have  expressed  concern  re- 
garding the  impact  that  this  legisla- 
tion would  have  on  tight  sands  gas,  a 
unique  formation  of  natural  gas  found 
only  in  a  few  States,  one  of  those 
being  New  Mexico.  One  unintended 
and  unavoidable  consequence  of  the 
decontrol  legislation,  because  of  the 
way  the  Tax  Code  is  written,  is  to 
eliminate  the  tight  sands  credit.  How- 
ever, the  legislation  that  we  consider 
today  in  no  way  reflects  an  adverse 
judgment  on  the  desirability  of  that 
credit,  and  I  have  hopes  that  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  will  take  up  the  vari- 
ous legislative  initiatives  that  have 
been  put  forward  by  myself  as  well  as 
others  to  extend  that  tight  .sands 
credit  as  well  as  the  credit  for  other 
nonconventional  fuels. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
legislation  and  to  pass  it  promptly. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescind- 
ed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.   191 

(Purpose:  To  declare  indefinite  price  escala- 
tor clau.se.s  to  be  presumptively  unjust  and 
unreasonable) 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  myself  and  Senator  Exon, 
I  send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Metz- 
ENBAUM],  for  himself  and  Mr.  Exon.  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  191. 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert: 

SKI    :i   INDKKIMTK  I'KKK  KS(  Al.ATOK  t  I.  Al  SKS 

•An  indefinite  price  escalator  clause  in  a 
contract  for  the  purchase  of  natural  gas 
shall  be  held  to  be  unjust  and  unreasonable 
under  section  5  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  1\1A)  unless  the  Federal  Energy  Reg- 
ulatory Commission  finds,  on  application  of 
a  party  to  the  contract,  that  the  clause  is 


just  and  reasonable  under  the  particular  cir- 
cumstances of  the  contract  in  question.". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
this  is  not  a  complicated  amendment. 
It  is  a  pretty  simple  amendment.  It 
would  simply  shift  the  burden  of  proof 
regarding  who  should  pick  up  the  tab 
for  the  indefinite  price  escalator  provi- 
sions in  producer  pipeline  contracts. 

I  am  pleased  that  Senator  Exon, 
who  spoke  to  this  subject  last  week,  is 
cosponsoring  this  amendment,  and  I 
am  also  pleased  that  it  has  been  en- 
dorsed by  the  AARP,  the  American 
Association  of  Retired  Persons.  They 
endorse  it  because  they  know  that 
without  its  passage  senior  citizens  and 
the  rest  of  the  entire  community  who 
use  gas  are  going  to  wind  up  paying 
the  bill  by  reason  of  this  situation. 

While  H.R.  1722  claims  to  bring 
about  a  free  market  for  natural  gas. 
the  price  escalator  provisions  actually 
prevent  the  marketplace  from  working 
by  locking  in  high  prices. 

These  price  escalator  clauses  work 
by  setting  prices  according  to  formu- 
las, rather  than  according  to  what  the 
market  will  bear. 

If  you  have  decontrol  then  market 
forces  ought  to  be  permitted  to  work, 
but  unless  this  amendment  is  passed 
then  the  free  market  will  not  be  able 
to  work. 

For  example,  the  proponents  of  de- 
control say  that  with  decontrol  the 
price  of  high  price  gas  will  come  down 
to  market  levels.  But  that  will  not  be 
the  case  for  contracts  with  fail-safe 
clauses,  clauses  that  say.  in  effect, 
"the  price  the  day  after  decontrol 
shall  be  the  same  as  the  price  the  day 
before  decontrol  and  will  go  up  at  the 
rate  of  inflation. ' 

If  you  are  going  to  have  decontrol 
let  us  have  decontrol.  But  oh.  no,  if 
there  are  higher  prices  keep  them  in 
place.  That  is  what  would  happen 
without  this  amendment.  The  market 
will  not  be  free  for  consumers  where 
their  pipelines  signed  these  favored 
nation  contracts. 

What  is  a  favored  nation  contract?  It 
provides  for  periodic  readjustment, 
such  as  upon  decontrol,  that  the  price 
of  gas  for  all  the  wells  in  a  producing 
area  will  rise  to  the  average  of  the  two 
highest  priced  contracts  from  that 
producing  field. 

Now.  hear  me.  What  I  am  saying  is 
that  under  these  contracts  that  are 
presently  in  existence,  the  price  will 
rise  after  decontrol  to  the  average  of 
the  two  highest  priced  contracts  from 
the  producing  field  in  which  the  well 
is.  That  means,  simply  speaking,  in- 
crease in  prices.  That  means  more  dol- 
lars for  the  producers  and  more  costs 
to  the  consumer. 

The  two  highest  priced  contracts  is 
the  place  to  which  the  prices  can  rise. 
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What  absurd  logic  could  possibly 
bring  about  that  kind  of  result?  It  was 
put  into  those  contracts  and  now  we 
are  trying  to  provide  a  mechanism  to 
take  that  clause  out. 

Some  of  those  contracts  lock  in 
stripper  well  prices,  listen  to  this,  of 
$6.82  per  1.000  cubic  feet.  We  have 
been  told  the  market  price  today  is 
somewhere  around  $1.35  to  $1.65. 
Without  this  amendment  some  of 
those  contracts  will  lock  in  stripper 
well  prices  about  4V2  times  that 
amount,  $6.82  per  1,000  cubic  feet,  and 
these  dollars  will  be  passed  on  to  the 
consumer.  The  favored  nation  con- 
tract will  shoot  up  to  that  price. 

Is  that  a  free  marketplace?  Is  that 
what  my  colleagues  from  Louisiana 
and  Idaho  have  been  talking  about? 
Free  marketplace— free,  my  eye.  It 
cost  the  consumer  more  money  and 
the  prices  will  be  controlled,  forced  to 
go  up.  I  guess  you  would  not  say 
•forced  to  go  up."  Nobody  has  to  raise 
the  price,  but  the  fact  is  they  will  if 
they  have  the  right  to  do  so  under  the 
contract  just  as  any  other  business 
person  would. 

If  this  bill  passes  without  this 
amendment  we  will  not  have  a  free 
and  fair  marketplace  unless  consumers 
are  freed  from  the  burden  of  paying 
for  the  results  of  these  oppressive  con- 
tract terms. 

This  amendment  would  place  the 
burden  of  proof  on  the  producers  and 
pipelines.  If  they  can  demonstrate 
that  these  contracts  are  in  fact  just 
and  reasonable,  then  producers  will  be 
allowed  by  FERC  to  keep  these  terms 
in  their  contracts  and  pipelines  would 
be  able  to  pass  these  costs  on. 

Now  I  am  frank  to  say,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  gave  some  consideration  to 
totally  outlawing  these  favored  na- 
tions contracts  to  say  that  the  higher 
price  could  not  be  charged.  But  we  de- 
cided that  we  wanted  to  be  reasonable 
and  so  we  provided  that  FERC  would 
be  allowed  to  keep  the  terms  in  the 
contracts  if  they  can  determine  that 
the  contracts  are  in  fact  just  and  rea- 
sonable. But  if  they  are  not  just  and 
reasonable,  then  consumers  will  not 
have  to  pay  prices  higher  than  the 
free  market  price. 

The  opponents  may  argue  that  this 
amendment  voids  contract  terms.  That 
is  not  true.  The  only  thing  this  amend- 
ment does  is  affects  the  price.  The 
contracts  will  otherwise  remain  legally 
binding. 

To  those  who  would  question  as  to 
whether  that  can  be  done,  I  point  out 
that  the  courts  have  already  approved 
FERC's  powers  to  Invalidate  contract 
terms  while  leaving  the  basic  obliga- 
tions between  the  buyers  and  the  sell- 
ers intact. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  appellate 
court  said  in  Wisconsin  Gas  Company 
against  FERC.  decided  in  1985,  that 
"Section  5  gives  the  Commission  au- 
thority to  alter  terms  of  any  existing 


contract  found  to  be  unjust  or  unrea- 
sonable." 

In  fact,  the  Supreme  Court  in  Permi- 
an Basin,  a  case  decided  20  years  ago 
in  1968,  rejected  the  gas  producers'  ar- 
guments that  Commission  action 
might  destroy  the  contracts  in  which 
unjust  price  escalator  clauses  were 
found.  In  that  case  they  held  that 
"The  Commission  has  plenary  author- 
ity to  limit  or  to  proscribe  contractual 
arrangements  that  contravene  the  rel- 
evant public  interests." 

Now,  frankly,  FERC  could  have 
done  something  about  this  matter  on 
its  own.  FERC  should  have  done  some- 
thing about  this  matter  on  its  own. 
But  although  FERC  has  the  power  to 
alter  the  oppressive  terms,  it  has 
failed  to  do  so.  It  is  not  a  theoretical 
matter.  We  are  talking  about  changing 
the  burden  of  proof.  We  are  talking 
about  an  amendment  that  is  quite 
simple.  It  says: 

An  indefinite  price  escalator  clause  in  a 
contract  for  the  purchase  of  natural  gas 
shall  be  held  to  be  unjust  and  unreasonable 
under  section  5  of  the  Natural  Ga.s  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  717d)  unless  the  Federal  Energy  Reg- 
ulatory Commission  finds,  on  application  of 
a  parly  to  the  contract,  that  the  clause  is 
just  and  reasonable  under  the  particular  cir- 
cumstances of  the  contract  in  question. 

In  other  words,  we  are  saying  the 
automatic  escalation  ot  the  price  is 
unjust  and  unreasonable  unless  FERC 
decides  to  the  contrary.  We  are  not 
talking  about  a  theoretical  matter.  We 
are  not  talking  about  something  up  in 
the  sky. 

A  study  by  the  U.S.  Energy  Informa- 
tion Administration  examined  these 
oppressive  contract  terms.  The  USEIA 
is  obviously  an  objective,  impartial 
agency.  The  USEIA  found  that  most 
contracts  contain  more  than  one  of 
these  complex  pricing  provisions.  Most 
fixed-price  clauses  are  overridden  by 
complex  indefinite  pricing  clauses  that 
make  predictions  of  future  prices,  ac- 
cording to  EIA,  indeterminable. 

The  EIA  said  that  most  indefinite 
pricing  clauses  are  written  very  broad- 
ly to  include  the  highest  price  allowed 
"in  response  to  the  possibility  that 
price  of  gas  might  be  deregulated." 

Now,  do  you  understand  that?  The 
clauses  are  written  that  if  there  is  de- 
regulation, they  are  written  so  broadly 
that  the  highest  price  can  be  allowed. 
That  is  the  EIA's  finding. 

The  EIA  said: 

Most  of  these  provisions  would  establish  a 
price  higher  than  the  current  maximum 
lawful  price.  Most  of  these  provisions  would 
establish  a  price  higher  than  the  current 
maximum  lawful  price. 

If  these  men  who  are  fighting  so 
hard  and  all  these  groups  fighting  to 
pass  this  bill  want  real  decontrol,  why 
does  it  not  go  both  ways?  Why  does  it 
not  make  it  possible  to  reduce  prices 
as  well  as  to  increase  prices? 


Am  I  making  this  up  in  my  head? 
Let  me  tell  you  what  EIA  further  say: 

This  type  of  pricing  provision,  if  rigidly 
enforced,  would  make  little  or  no  sense,  in 
an  open  and  competitive  market,  because  a 
few  high-priced  contracts  would  lead  gas 
prices  to  be  set  above  market. 

The  EIA  further  found  something 
else— we  are  not  talking  about  a  few- 
contracts;  we  are  talking  about  a  lot  of 
contracts— that  45  percent,  almost 
half,  of  all  the  old  gas  contracts  have 
most-favored-nation  clauses.  That  is  to 
be  found  in  the  EIA  report  on  page  43. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  What  year  was 
that  report? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  February  1986. 
But  I  am  certain  that  that  has  not 
changed. 

In  other  words,  half  the  gas  we  are 
deregulating  have  most-favored-nation 
clauses.  So  who  are  you  kidding  with 
this  bill?  You  are  talking  about  decon- 
trol? You  are  talking  about  decontrol 
so  prices  can  go  up,  go  up.  That  is 
what  you  are  talking  about.  See  to  it 
that  the  prices  go  up  so  you  can  rob 
the  consumers  of  this  country  that  do 
not  know  what  is  going  on  here  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  today.  Does  any- 
body care?  No.  Let  the  gas  producers 
rip  off  the  American  public.  Let  the 
pipelines  rip  off  the  American  public. 
Forget  about  the  consumer.  Who  cares 
about  them  anyhow?  They  are  just 
people. 

Contract  prices  under  many  of  the 
contracts  that  are  presently  in  exist- 
ence are  also  tied  to  prices  of  compet- 
ing fuels  like  No.  2  and  No.  6  fuel  oil 
markets  which  are  posted  in  New  York 
or  the  gulf  coast.  And  those  prices  we 
know  have  gone  up  and  will  continue 
to  go  up. 

The  EIA  concluded  that: 

In  an  open  and  competitive  market  for 
gas.  these  provisions  would  be  hard  to  justi- 
fy since  there  is  no  reason  for  oil  products 
to  set  the  price  for  gas  directly. 

Unlike  competitive  market  gas 
prices,  almost  none  of  these  contracts 
have  'market  out "  provisions  to  let 
either  party  walk  away  if  prices  go  too 
far  from  the  market  price  in  either  di- 
rection. 

There  is  in  fact  substantial  prece- 
dent to  invalidate  these  unjust  and  un- 
reasonable clauses.  In  1984,  FERC 
Order  380  voided  anticompetitive  mini- 
mum bills  in  contracts  that  forced 
local  distribution  companies  to  pay 
pipelines  whether  or  not  they  took  the 
gas.  The  court  upheld  FERC. 

FERC  also  used  section  5  remedial 
powers  to  invalidate  Columbia's  high 
cost,  take-or-pay  contracts,  forcing  Co- 
lumbia to  absorb  all  the  costs. 

The  D.C.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
threw  out  FERC  Order  436,  that  pro- 
vided open  access  transportation  be- 
cause—and listen  to  this— FERC  did 
not  use  its  section  5  powers  to  declare 
the  take-or-pay  contracts  unjust  and 
unreasonable.  If  I  could  wave  a  magic 
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wand,  I  would  void  all  of  these  con- 
tract terms,  and  let  this  decontrol  leg- 
islation really  wipe  the  slate  clean. 
But,  rather.  I  have  chosen  the  more 
modest  approach  of  encouraging 
FERC  to  review  these  contract  terms 
to  see  if  they  are  just  and  reasonable. 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President, 
first  of  all,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Ohio  a  rather 
basic  question.  Under  his  amendment, 
an  indefinite  price  escalator  in  a  con- 
tract will  be  declared  to  be  unjust  and 
unreasonable. 

Now  when  FERC  finds  such  an  in- 
definite price  escalator  clause  in  a  con- 
tract, what  may  FERC  do? 

Let  me  give  the  Senator  three  things 
they  might  do: 

First,  they  might  declare  the  whole 
contract  invalid,  unenforceable. 

No.  2.  they  might  declare  the  whole 
contract  as  written  unenforceable  and 
write  new  terms  with  respect  to  what 
they  consider  to  be  a  just  and  reasona- 
ble price. 

Or.  third,  they  might  consider  them- 
selves bound  by  the  starting  price 
without  reference  to  an  escalator. 

Now  which  of  those  three  things,  or 
would  FERC  have  power  to  do  all 
three? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  First,  I  would 
say  to  my  distinguished  colleague  that 
the  contracts  themselves  would  stand 
and  FERC  could  declare  that  the  take- 
or-pay  provision,  the  price  escalator 
provision,  was  unjust  and  unreason- 
able. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Well,  a  contract 
without  a  price,  though,  is  no  contract. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Well,  that  is 
what  I  thought  at  first  until  I  started 
studying  it.  Then  I  found  that  FERC 
has  in  previous  cases  affected  the 
price  without  vitiating  the  contract 
itself,  without  vitiating  the  entirety  of 
the  contract. 

And  I  believe  that  my  colleague 
knows  this  better  than  I  do.  we  are 
dealing  in  a  very  unusual  area  because 
we  recognize  that  the  contracts  validi- 
ty would  still  remain  in  place  but  we 
are  going  to  decontrol  the  price. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Well,  let  us  say 
you  have  a  contract  to  deliver  gas  for  a 
10-year  period  in  certain  quantities 
and  the  price  is  to  be  set  based  upon 
what  the  market,  the  average  market 
price  in  that  year,  readjusted  every  6 
months,  is.  and  the  FERC  finds  that 
this  is  an  indefinite  price  escalator. 
which  it  obviously  is.  A  price  escalator 
based  upon  market  price,  as  it  may 
vary,  is  obviously  indefinite:  a  classic 
indefinite  price  escalator.  So  what 
would  FE3lC's  order  be?  "We  order 
that  the  gas  be  delivered."  But  what  is 
the  obligation  of  the  pipeline  in  taking 
the  gas? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  First  of  all.  let 
me  say  that  if  they  found  it  was  tied 
to  the  market  price,  then  my  guess  is 


they  would  not  find  it  to  be  unjust  and 
unreasonable.  It  is  only  when  it  gets  to 
a  price  like  $6.82  or  way  above  the 
market  price  that  they  would  find 
that  the  price  escalator  clause  is  un- 
reasonable. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  My  question  is: 
What  do  they  have  power  to  do? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  They  have  the 
power  to  do  anything  they  deem  advis- 
able because  the  power  is  within  their 
control. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  If  that  is 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Let  me  just 
finish.  Let  us  assume  that  they  find 
that  the  price  escalator  clause  winds 
up  at  $1.52  and  the  market  price  is 
$1.47.  Well,  it  is  just  my  guess  that 
they  would  not  find  that  to  be  unjust 
and  unreasonable,  that  they  would  let 
that  stay. 

But.  if  they  found  that  the  price  was 
$1.47  market  price  and  the  price  esca- 
lator clause— do  not  forget,  the  price 
escalator  clause  permits  it  in  many  of 
these  instances  to  go  to  the  price  of 
the  gas  in  two  highest-priced  wells  in 
the  field.  And  some  of  that  gas  does 
have  a  price,  as  you  know,  in  many  in- 
stances, as  high  as  $6.82.  That  would 
be  unjust  and  unreasonable,  I  would 
guess. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  First  I  want  the 
Senator  to  understand  that  he  is  in- 
correct in  saying  that  it  would  go  to 
this  $6.82,  referencing  this  section  107 
because  section  313  specifically  says 
that  section  107  may  not  be  taken  into 
account  in  applying  any  indefinite 
price  escalator  clause.  That  is  section 
313  of  the  act,  so  the  Senator  was  in- 
correct to  say  that. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  If  my  col- 
league is  going  to  talk  about  a  section 
with  which  I  am  not  familiar,  I  hope 
he  will  be  good  enough  for  me  to  have 
a  chance  to  look  at  the  section. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Let  me  get  one 
point  clear.  I  am  not  arguing  what  the 
FERC  might  do  or  should  do.  I  simply 
want  to  know:  What  is  their  power? 
Let  us  say  they  find  a  contract  where- 
in they  find  an  indefinite  price  escala- 
tor. Would  they  have  the  power  to 
reset  a  new  price?  Or,  must  they  use 
the  initial  price?  Or,  must  they  declare 
the  contract  to  be  invalid? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  think  it 
would  be  totally  discretionary  with 
them. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Thank  you.  I  will 
reclaim  my  time. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  tell  my  col- 
leagues, this  amendment  was  not 
brought  forth  in  the  Energy  Commit- 
tee. Not  one  word  of  testimony  has 
been  considered  on  this  amendment. 

It  was  not  discussed  by  the  members 
at  the  time,  and  I  can  tell  the  Presi- 
dent, if  it  were,  it  would  be  considered 
to  be  completely  irresponsible,  a  killer 
amendment.  It  is  reregulation.  May  I 
explain? 

First  of  all,  this  amendment  says 
that  you  may  not  have  an  indefinite 


price  escalator  in  a  contract.  That 
sounds  good.  My  colleague  says  it  is  to 
protect  the  consumer.  The  effect 
would  be  exactly  the  opposite,  by 
making  it  impossible  to  contract  for 
gas  on  a  long-term  basis. 

Why  is  this?  Well,  because,  Mr. 
President,  if  you  have  a  supply  of  nat- 
ural gas  and  you  want  to  contract  with 
the  local  distribution  company,  you  do 
not  know  what  that  price  of  that  gas  is 
going  to  be  in  the  future.  The  average 
price  of  gas  now  is  about  $1.64.  But  if 
you  were  going  to  make  a  long-term, 
10-year  contract  with  a  local  distribu- 
tion company,  you  would  not  say,  "I 
am  going  to  contract  for  $1.64  a  year 
for  10  years."  Of  course,  you  would 
not. 

So.  what  would  you  use?  You  would 
use  an  indefinite  price  escalator.  You 
would  tie  it  to  inflation  or  the  average 
price  of  natural  gas  or  the  consumer 
price  index  or  some  other  formula 
that  would  let  the  price  of  that  gas 
rise.  Perhaps  it  would  be  the  price  of 
the  gas  in  your  State. 

Whatever  it  is.  it  would  be  an  indefi- 
nite price  escalator.  If  you  could  not 
use  an  indefinite  price  escalator,  then 
what  you  would  do  is  say:  "Well,  we 
will  sell  it  for  3  months  and  then  we 
will  renegotiate  the  price."  In  other 
words,  you  could  not  be  bound  by  a 
long-term  contract. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  what  AGA 
says,  the  American  Gas  Association. 
That  is  what  all  the  industry  says.  If 
this  amendment  passed,  the  bill  is 
dead.  Mr.  President,  because  it  is  com- 
pletely unworkable.  It  is  an  absurd 
amendment;  absolutely  absurd. 

Argument  two.  Mr.  President,  if  this 
passed,  this  would  be  reregulation  of 
natural  ga".  It  would  be  a  reassertion 
of  the  power  of  FERC  over  all  natural 
gas. 

What  do  I  mean?  Well,  right  now  17 
percent  of  natural  gas  is  still  subject 
to  what  we  call  the  Natural  Gas  Act, 
that  is.  the  initial  Natural  Gas  Act  of 
1938.  which  provides  the  authority 
under  which  gas  is  committed  to 
market,  is  held  under  price  controls. 
The  rest  of  it  is  deregulated. 

Under  this,  Mr.  President,  if  you  had 
one  of  these  provisions  that  say  refer- 
ence the  price  of  natural  gas  or  refer- 
ence inflation  or  something,  and  it  was 
declared  to  be  an  indefinite  price  esca- 
lator and  it  is  unenforceable,  then 
FERC  can  come  in  and  rewrite  your 
contract  and  reset  the  price. 

Reset  it  at  what?  At  whatever  they 
want  to.  There  is  no  guidance  to 
FERC  in  here.  So.  FERC.  I  suppose, 
would  have  to  come  up  with  some  new 
standards  of  price  reregulation.  In 
other  words,  Mr.  President,  here  we 
have  a  deregulation  bill  affecting  the 
last  2  percent  of  natural  gas  which  will 
still  be  held  down  by  price  controls  in 
1993,  where  we  are  trying  to  get  rid  of 
those  controls,   and  this  amendment 
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says:  Let  us  make  all  the  gas  subject  to 
reregulation.  We  do  not  want  to  give 
any  standards  on  how  to  reregulate  it, 
but  we  want  to  give  the  FERC  the 
power  to  do  so. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Will  my  col- 
league yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  will  yield. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  My  colleague 
has  used  that  2-percent  figure  time 
and  time  again.  What  is  his  authority 
for  that  figure?  Since  it  is  my  under- 
standing there  is  something  like  10.7 
trillion  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas  that 
has  not  been  brought  to  market.  I  do 
not  know  how  much  of  it  is  still  con- 
trolled, but  I  think  it  is  far,  far.  far  in 
excess  of  2  percent. 

My  colleague  has  used  it  over  and 
over  again.  What  is  his  authority? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  will  tell  my  col- 
league there  is  6  percent  of  the  gas 
now,  according  to  the  Energy  Informa- 
tion Administration,  that  is  under  con- 
trols, whereby  that  gas  is,  by  the  oper- 
ation of  the  act,  being  held  down  in 
price.  And  the  American  Gas  Associa- 
tion tells  us  that  by  1993,  which  is  the 
date  of  deregulation  here,  that  two- 
thirds  of  that  gas,  those  contracts  will 
expire. 

They  have  done  a  study  on  when 
contracts  expire.  So,  of  6  percent,  two- 
thirds  expire.  That  leaves  2  percent. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  So  my  col- 
league is  saying  to  me,  as  I  understand 
it,  that  the  American  Gas  Association 
gave  him  a  figure.  Did  they  buttress  it 
with  any  studies?  Does  the  Energy  In- 
formation Administation  give  the  Sen- 
ator a  figure  like  that?  Does  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  give  him  a  figure 
like  that?  Does  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment give  him  a  figure  like  that? 

Because  from  everything  that  I  have 
been  able  to  find,  in  fact,  the  figures 
that  we  used  on  the  floor  the  other 
day  indicated  that  far  more  than  2 
percent  is  controlled,  for  more  than  6 
percent;  and  that  10.7  trillion  cubic 
feet  that  is  sitting  out  there,  under- 
ground, that  the  oil  companies  are 
buying  up  and  buying  up  constantly, 
that  a  whole  lot  of  that  is  still  con- 
trolled and  would  be  controlled  except 
for  this  legislation. 

So  where  does  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  get  the  2  percent? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  just  told  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  More  than 
what  the  AGA  says.  That  is  a  group 
pushing  for  this  bill. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  will  tell  the  Sen- 
ator, everyone  virtually  agrees  upon 
the  6  percent. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  The  6  percent 
is  what  is  coming  to  market  now.  But 
what  I  am  saying  is,  what  about  the 
trillions  of  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas 
that  has  not  come  to  market  and,  if 
prices  go  up,  is  it  not  the  fact  that 
there  will  be  closer  to  40  percent  of 
the  natural  gas  that  is  still  controlled? 


Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Whether  the  gas 
comes  to  market  or  not  does  not  deter- 
mine whether  it  is  controlled  or  not 
controlled. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  agree  with 
that. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  It  is  controlled  or 
not  controlled  under  the  law.  There  is 
some  gas  that  is  not  being  sent  to 
market  that  is  under  control.  There  is 
some  gas  not  being  sent  to  market 
that  is  decontrolled.  That  is  irrelevant. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  there  is  6 
percent  of  the  natural  gas  now  under 
control  where  the  control  level  is 
below  the  market  price. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Six  percent  of 
the  gas  coming  to  market  is  under  con- 
trol? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Six  percent  of  the 
natural  gas. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  That  is  coming 
to  market  is  under  control. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  is  right;  of 
the  controls  that  hold  it  down. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  What  I  am 
trying  to  get  at,  and  I  do  not  mean  to 
badger  my  colleague  and  I  certainly 
have  no  intention  of  doing  that,  but 
my  point  is,  of  that,  this  10.7  trillion 
cubic  feet— which  I  guess  the  gas  com- 
panies know,  I  guess  the  oil  companies 
know,  I  guess  the  producers  know,  but 
I  have  not  been  able  to  find  out— what 
portion  of  that  10.7  trillion  cubic  feet 
is  still  controlled  and  at  what  price? 

I  have  tried  with  every  group  I  could 
search  out. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  can  tell  the  Sena- 
tor there  is  178  trillion  cubic  feet  in  re- 
serves; he  used  the  figure  10.6,  so  that 
is  6  percent. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  If  there  are 
178  trillion  cubic  feet  in  reserve,  the 
only  reason  I  used  10.7,  that  is  what  I 
had  been  advised.  If  there  are  178  tril- 
lion cubic  feet  in  reserve,  how  much  of 
that  is  still  controlled,  and  how  do  you 
get  the  answer  to  that?  I  cannot  find 
it. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  You  used  the 
figure  10.7.  That  is  exactly  the  6  per- 
cent. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  picked  that 
figure  up  in  some  report  I  read  that 
that  is  how  much  gas  is  out  there.  You 
tell  me  it  is  178  trillion  cubic  feet  in  re- 
serve. I  accept  your  figure  because  I  do 
not  claim  to  be  an  expert  in  this.  I  am 
an  expert  in  what  the  consumers  pay. 
I  do  not  know  what  the  gas  companies 
have.  When  I  went  to  the  AGA 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yielded  for  a  question,  not  for  a 
speech. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  The  Senator  is 
right.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor has  confirmed  the  6  percent  figure. 
There  is  really  no  question  about  that, 
Mr.  President.  There  is  6  percent  of 
the  gas  left  still  under  control.  It  is 
going   to   phase   down   to   2   percent. 


What  the  Senator's  amendment  would 
do  is  subject  the  whole  of  the  natural 
gas,  the  whole  100  percent  to  reregula- 
tion; a  deregulation  bill  with  a  reregu- 
lation amendment. 

Mr.  President,  third,  this  would  be 
an  absolute  administrative  nightmare. 
The  amendment  says  that  contracts 
that  have  indefinite  price  escalators, 
which  are  most  contracts— most  con- 
tracts either  reference  inflation  or 
market  price,  so  that  is  most  contracts. 
How  many  contracts  are  there?  Thou- 
sands upon  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  contracts  are  of  the  kind  that  would 
be  outlawed  by  this  amendment  which 
could  be  enforceable  only  by  coming 
to  FERC,  unless  the  Federal  Energy 
Commission  finds  on  application  of  a 
party  to  the  contract  that  the  clause  is 
just  and  reasonable.  So  what  the 
amendment  would  be  saying,  Mr. 
President,  is  that  the  thousands  and 
thousands  of  contracts  that  have  this 
kind  of  clause  would  be  unenforceable 
unless  you  bring  those  thousands  to 
FERC. 

Mr.  President,  what  do  you  think 
would  happen?  There  would  be  such 
chaos  in  FERC.  It  goes  without  saying, 
Mr.  President,  that  this  would  make 
our  gas  markets  totally  unworkable. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  is  there  a 
problem  here  that  this  amendment 
fixes?  The  answer  is  no.  There  was  a 
time  when  there  were  problems  with 
indefinite  price  escalators.  No  doubt 
about  it.  The  Energy  Administration 
report  back  in  January  of  1986.  SVz 
years  ago,  made  reference  to  that.  And 
what  was  that  problem?  The  problem 
was  that  upon  deregulation,  many  con- 
tracts referenced  the  highest  regulat- 
ed price  in  an  area  so  that  on  January 
1,  1985,  we  were  concerned  that  there 
would  be  a  fly-up  in  prices  because 
upon  deregulation  it  would  go  to  the 
highest  regulated  price  which  would 
be  section  107,  which  the  Senator  has 
pointed  out  is  $6  and  something. 

How  was  it  fixed?  It  was  fixed  by, 
first  of  all,  section  313  of  the  act 
which  stated  that  you  could  not  use 
section  107  for  the  purpose  of  an  in- 
definite price  escalator.  Second,  it  was 
fixed  by  renegotiation  of  these  con- 
tracts so  that,  Mr.  President,  that  was 
yesterday's  problem.  Deregulation  of 
1185  with  these  indefinite  price  escala- 
tors has  long  ago  occurred.  We  are 
talking  about  only  2  percent  of  the 
contracts  which  would  be  left  still  un- 
negotiated.  it  is  not  a  problem,  Mr. 
President.  In  fact,  that  was  a  problem 
of  4  years  ago  which  has  gone  away. 

Mr.  President,  I  say  this  is  a  killer 
amendment.  I  mean  an  amendment 
which  under  the  guise  of  deregulation 
reregulates  possibly  all  of  the  gas 
which  is  totally  unworkable  from  an 
administrative  standpoint  which 
makes  it  impossible  to  contract  for  gas 
on  a  long-term  basis.  In  other  words, 
these    local    distribution    companies. 
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whose  duty  it  is  to  supply  gas  to  the 
consumer,  would  not  be  able  to  con- 
tract on  a  long-term  basis,  and  you 
would  end  up  with  rapid  ups  and 
downs  in  the  market,  in  the  spot 
market,  with  the  price  of  gas  going  up 
and  down  rapidly,  the  supply  being 
undependable  because  whoever  would 
make  the  biggest  bid  for  natural  gas, 
whether  it  be  an  industrial  load  or 
some  other  load,  if  they  bid  a  little  bit 
higher  on  the  spot  market,  they  would 
get  the  gas  and  bid  it  right  away  from 
the  local  distribution  company.  Mr. 
President,  this  provision  is  totally  un- 
workable. 

I  see  my  friend  from  Oklahoma 
rising.  If  he  has  a  question,  I  will 
answer  it:  otherwise  I  will  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  a  couple 
of  questions.  One,  in  this  bill  we  put 
together,  and  many  of  us  worked  on 
this  for  some  time,  one,  we  tried  to 
avoid  abrogation  of  contracts.  Would 
not  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  grossly  abrogate  untold 
numbers  of  contracts? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  By  the  thousands. 
There  is  almost  no  way  to  contract  for 
gas  on  a  long-term  basis  without  refer- 
ence to  inflation  or  the  market  price 
and  that,  by  definition,  is  an  indefinite 
price  escalator. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  think  and  I  hope 
and  I  believe  the  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  are  not  interested 
in  running  around  abrogating  so  many 
contracts.  If  we  were  unwise  enough  to 
do  so,  we  would  be  turning  these  over 
to  the  FERC  to  determine  whether 
they  are  just  and  reasonable. 

How  long  does  it  take  the  FERC  to 
handle  a  case?  I  can  just  see  in  my 
State,  which  has  some  production  of 
natural  gas,  if  not  thousands,  of  con- 
tracts sitting  up  before  FERC  waiting 
months,  if  not  years,  to  be  determined 
whether  it  is  just  and  reasonable. 
What  happens  in  the  meantime?  What 
are  they  going  to  charge? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  can  tell  the  Sena- 
tor exactly  what  would  happen.  The 
FERC  would  not  and  could  not  deal 
with  these  things.  Shortly  after  this 
act  would  pass,  the  FERC  would  come 
to  the  Hill  and  say.  "Look,  we  cannot 
do  this.  This  is  unworkable,  if  you 
want  to  stop  natural  gas  markets  in 
their  tracks,  then  do  not  do  anything 
about  it.  Otherwise,  you  better  pass 
emergency  curative  legislation  to  fix 
this  mistake."  That  is  what  would 
happen. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
LiEBERMAN).  The  Chair  recognizes  the 
Senator  from  Ohio.  Senator  Metz- 
enbaum. 


UMI 


Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
since  talking  with  my  colleague  from 
Louisiana,  I  find  that  we  are  both,  I 
think,  wrong.  I  have  before  me  this 
statement,  and  it  is  to  be  found  in  the 
legislative  bulletin:  "Between  1979  and 
1978,  the  share  of  decontrolled  gas  as 
a  percentage  of  total  U.S.  production 
rose  to  61  percent." 

Obviously,  if  it  rose  to  61  percent, 
that  leaves  39  percent  that  is  still  con- 
trolled: 39  percent  still  controlled. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  In  1988,  6  per- 
cent was  held  down  by  reason  of  con- 
trols, and  that  means  that  33  percent 
is  still  controlled,  but  they  are  above 
market  prices  right  now,  and  that  is 
the  reason  why  there  is  only  6  percent 
of  that  which  is  coming  to  market, 
that  is,  coming  to  market  under  the 
present  prices.  But  33  percent  of  it 
still  remains  to  be  controlled,  or  a 
total  of  39  percent.  I  now  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  is  exactly 
what  I  have  been  saying.  I  have  been 
saying  that  6  percent  was  controlled 
by  prices  that  were  below  market  price 
and  that  6  percent  would  phase  down 
to  2  percent  so  that  by  January  1. 
1993,  only  2  percent  would  be  held 
down. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Would  my  col- 
league then  explain  to  me,  what  about 
this  other  33  percent? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  is  the  kind  of 
gas  like  the  section  107  gas,  the  price 
of  which  is  now  $6.83  cents. 

I  say  the  price  of  which.  The  con- 
trolling price  is  $6.83.  The  market 
price  is  $1.64.  So  it  is  way  up  above  the 
market  price.  Section  102  gas  is  $5.24. 
Section  103  gas  is  $3.41.  Section  105 
gas  is  $5.03.  Section  107  is  $6.83.  Sec- 
tion 108,  stripper  gas,  is  $5.60.  So  while 
this  is  subject  to  price  controls,  those 
price  controls  for  the  most  part  are 
several  times  higher  than  the  actual 
market  price. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  But  the  fact 
is— and  I  appreciate  the  Senator's  com- 
ment but  I  will  proceed— as  I  read  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  last  week  there 
is  a  considerable  amount  of  gas  that  is 
64  cents.  67  cents,  79  cents,  70  cents,  79 
cents,  57  cents,  67  cents.  $1.02,  $1.34, 
$1.04,  $1.08.  and  on  up.  In  other  words, 
when  you  look  at  the  amount  of  gas 
that  is  out  there,  of  course  there  is 
some  that  is  controlled  at  higher 
prices,  and  that  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  we  need  my  amendment,  because 
some  of  the  gas  from  those  wells  in 
the  field  is  selling  as  high  as  $6.82.  So 
the  bill,  without  my  amendment,  per- 
mits all  of  that  which  is  decontrolled 
by  reason  of  the  bill  to  immediately  go 
up  to  $6.82. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  is  not  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  yield  the  floor. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  do  not  under- 
stand the  Senator's  question.  It  per- 
mits what  to  go  up  to  $6.82? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  It  would 
permit  all  of  that  gas  that  is  the  sub- 
ject of  my  amendment,  that  is,  gas 
that  has  an  indefinite  price  escalator, 
to  go  up— not  all  gas.  I  am  not  going  to 
say  all  gas  is  going  to  go  up  to  $6.82, 
but  it  could  go  up  to  $6.82,  if  there  are 
wells  in  the  field  that  have  a  price  of 
$6.82  and  some  wells  do.  We  do  not 
know:  some  will  be  $5.87,  some  will  be 
$6.50. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  Senator  is 
wrong  on  two  scores.  First  of  all,  the 
law  in  section  313  specifically  prohib- 
its using  that  high-cost  gas  as  the 
price  to  which  indefinite  price  escala- 
tor gas  can  rise.  That  is  the  first  thing. 
Second,  those  contracts  simply  do  not 
reference  any  highest  price.  That  is 
yesterday's  problem.  That  was  the 
problem  in  the  early  1980's.  It  is 
simply  not  a  problem  now.  There  is 
virtually  none  of  that  gas  left. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  would  like  to 
say  to  my  colleague  as  I  read  section 
313  I  do  not  read  it  the  same  way  the 
Senator  does.  That  only  says  that  'no 
price  paid  in  the  first  sale  of  high  cost 
natural  gas  as  defined  in  section 
107(c)  "—that  is  a  limiting  clause— 
"may  be  taken  into  account  in  apply- 
ing any  indefinite  price  escalator,"  and 
then  "as  defined  in  section 
105(b)(3)(b)."  and  then  "with  respect 
to  any  first  sale  of  any  natural  gas 
other  than  low  cost  natural  gas,  which 
is  gas  defined  in  section  107(c). " 

Now,  I  want  to  say  to  my  colleague, 
frankly,  if  the  Senator  understands 
that,  the  Senator  is  smarter  than  I, 
but  I  understand  it  well  enough  to  say 
that  we  are  not  talking  about  failing 
to  take  into  account  the  possibility  of 
higher  prices  than  the  price  which  ex- 
isted at  the  time  of  decontrol— the 
price  escalator  clauses  to  which  we 
both  refer. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  will  say  to  the 
Senator.  I  think  section  313  read  to- 
gether with  section  107  is  clear.  It  says 
you  cannot  use  that  as  the  price  to 
which  it  will  rise.  Moreover,  the  con- 
tracts do  not  provide  for  that  anyway. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  so  very  plain  and 
simple.  FERC  could  not  handle  thou- 
sands of  contracts.  They  just  could  not 
do  it.  You  cannot  contract  for  gas 
long-term  without  an  indefinite  price 
escalator.  It  is  supposed  to  be  in  the 
interest  of  the  consumer  to  have  3- 
month  contracts  with  the  price  set  by 
the  spot  market? 

Mr.  President,  on  this  committee  I 
have  been  dealing  with  natural  gas 
now  for  17  years.  We  have  tried  in  all 
that  time  to  get  some  certainty  in  the 
markets,  to  get  some  supply  in  the 
markets,    to    get    some    predictability 
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and  to  be  able  to  get  some  market  sig- 
nals. What  this  amendment  would  do 
in  one  fell  swoop  is  do  away  with  pre- 
dictability because  you  could  not  con- 
tract on  a  long-term  basis.  If  you  have 
a  gas  field,  you  are  simply  not  going  to 
commit  that  gas  field  to  a  long-term 
contract  on  today's  price.  You  just  do 
not  do  that. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  said  in  the 
debate  the  other  day  that  the  price  of 
natural  gas  was  going  to  go  up.  So 
would  you  commit  your  gas  to  a  long- 
term  contract  if  the  price  was  going  to 
go  up,  or  if  you  thought  it  was  going 
to  go  up?  Of  course  you  would  not. 
You  would  commit  it  for  3  months  and 
then  say,  "Well,  we  will  take  a  look  at 
the  end  of  3  months."  So  that  in  effect 
you  would  be  free  at  any  time  to  re- 
commit your  gas  to  another  customer 
and  take  it  away  from  those  customers 
about  which  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
professes  such  concern. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  very  clear 
that  this  amendment  is  not  only  a 
killer  amendment  but  it  would  be  a 
terrible  mistake. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  4  minutes, 
6  seconds  remaining. 

Mr.  JOHNSON.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  for 
yielding  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  not  belabor  the 
subject  but  I  did  not  wish  to  allow  this 
time  to  pass  and  get  to  a  vote  on  the 
amendment  without  having  registered 
my  strong  opposition  to  this  amend- 
ment. The  Senator  from  Ohio  simply 
does  not  trust  market  forces,  and 
there  are  many  of  us  who  do. 

I  want  to  make  just  one  point  which 
is  true  of  the  energy  market,  and  it  is 
an  energy  market,  not  a  natural  gas 
market,  and  that  is  that  fuel  switching 
at  the  margins  determines  market 
value  of  energy  today.  Fuel  switching 
in  the  industrial  markets  by  which  in- 
dustrial users  can  move  away  from 
natural  gas  to  residual  oils  is  where 
the  market  determines  what  the  price 
is.  No  amount  of  Government  regula- 
tion can  change  that  fact.  And  so 
there  is  no  reason  to  fear  a  price  fly 
up  when  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  indus- 
trial market  has  alternatives  and  will 
choose  those  alternatives.  There  is 
simply  no  reason  any  longer  to  leave 
the  Government  in  control  of  a  por- 
tion of  that  market. 

I  thank  my  colleague  for  yielding 
this  time.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

If  no  one  yields  time,  time  will  be  de- 
ducted evenly. 


Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senaor  is  ready  to  yield  back  his 
time  and  vote,  I  am. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Metzenbaum]. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
let  me  make  it  clear  that  under  these 
price  escalator  clauses  you  could  have 
$6.82  gas  to  which  the  price  would  go 
and  that  would  not  be  market  price. 
The  market  price  might  just  be  $1.40, 
$1.50,  $1.90,  $2.  But  if  you  have  one  of 
these  price  escalators  clauses  which 
says  that  the  price  immediately  after 
decontrol  shall  go  to  the  price  of  the 
highest  two  wells  in  the  field— and 
there  are  such  contracts,  lots  of 
them— it  might  go  to  $6.82,  or  if  you 
had  some  stripper  wells  in  the  field  it 
might  go  to  $5.27  as  compared  to  the 
present  price  of  $1.35  or  $1.65— $5.27 
being  a  maximum  stripper  price.  You 
could  have  some  long-term  contracts 
that  would  be  just  and  reasonable— in 
other  words,  that  would  be  market 
sensitive. 

What  we  really  have  here  in  an 
effort  on  the  part  of  my  colleagues  to 
say  that  they  want  decontrol,  but  not 
too  much  decontrol,  because  if  you  get 
too  much  decontrol,  then  the  prices 
are  going  to  come  down.  You  see,  if 
you  had  total  decontrol,  there  is  no 
question  you  would  not  need  this 
amendment  that  is  on  the  floor.  But 
the  fact  is,  they  have  now  reduced 
their  argument  on  this  amendment  to 
one  single  claim— too  much  paper- 
work—rather than  responding  to  the 
substance. 

They  do  not  want  the  paperwork. 
Eliminate  that  part  of  the  bill  that  re- 
lates to  this  subject.  I  tried  to  be  fair 
and  give  FERC  an  opportunity  to  de- 
termine whether  it  was  just  and  rea- 
sonable. If  the  Senator  does  not  like 
that,  tell  me.  I  will  accept  an  amend- 
ment; I  will  make  my  own  amendment 
to  take  out  that  portion  having  to  do 
with  being  just  and  reasonable  and 
giving  FERC  authority.  I  tried  to  be 
reasonable,  so  that  there  would  not  be 
a  precipitous  action,  that  there  would 
be  an  opportunity  for  FERC  to  take  a 
look  at  it. 

So  now  because  I  am  doing  that,  I 
am  being  told,  oh,  no,  now  I  am  caus- 
ing too  much  paperwork  for  FERC.  If 
the  Senator  does  not  like  the  fact  that 
FERC  has  any  say  about  it,  maybe  we 
just  ought  to  have  total  decontrol,  de- 
termine that  it  is  unjust  and  unreason- 
able. 

If  the  Senator  were  to  vote  for  it  and 
told  me  he  was  going  to  vote  for  it  on 
that  basis,  I  would  have  no  trouble 
taking  it  out;  he  could  accept  the 
amendment.  So  if  the  Senator  wanted 
to  worry  about  the  paperwork,  I  will 
help  him  on  that  score.  Just  let  the 
amendment  be  accepted  without 
giving     FERC     any     authority.     But 


absent  that,  I  thought  that  giving 
FERC  some  authority  would  be  a  rea- 
sonable way  to  approach  this  problem. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio  has 
just  suggested  that  he  recognized  the 
unworkability  of  his  amendment  by 
saying  that  the  power  he  will  give  to 
FERC  under  this  amendment,  he 
would  take  away  from  FERC.  The 
Senator  has  not  offered  to  change  his 
amendment,  and  I  am  frank  to  say  I 
do  not  know  how  it  would  change.  I  do 
respect  his  honesty  in  recognizing  the 
total  unworkability  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  thousands 
of  gas  contracts  out  there.  I  assume 
that  all  the  long-term  gas  contracts 
have  some  kind  of  indefinite  price  es- 
calator. In  one  fell  swoop,  this  amend- 
ment would  declare  them  all  illegal, 
unless  you  come  to  FERC  and  make  a 
determination  and  a  finding  by  FERC, 
which  FERC  could  not  do;  it  would  be 
overwhelmed,  totally  overwhelmed 
and  physically  could  not  do  this. 

So.  Mr.  President,  for  that  unwork- 
able reason  alone,  this  amendment 
should  fall.  Second,  it  reregulates  all 
natural  gas,  gives  FERC  the  power  to 
do  that.  Third,  it  fixes  a  problem  that 
is  not  a  problem,  that  was  a  problem 
back  5  and  6  years  ago.  Most  impor- 
tant, Mr.  President,  it  would  make  it 
impossible  to  enter  into  long-term  con- 
tracts for  supply  of  natural  gas.  which 
would  hurt  that  very  consumer  who 
the  amendment  is  designed  to  protect. 

So,  Mr.  President,  if  the  Senator  is 
ready  to  vote,  I  am  ready. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  ready  to  vote. 

I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
request  has  been  made  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

Is  there  a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President, 
does  the  Senator  yield  back  his  time? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order  for  a  vote,  the  Sen- 
ator form  Ohio  will  have  to  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  his  time. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  On  the  condi- 
tion that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
does  the  same,  I  will,  yes. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 

METZENBAUM]. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  table  the  amendment,  and  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 
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There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Johnston]  to  table  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Metz- 
enbaum]. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Gore]  is  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson], 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Wallop],  and  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Wilson]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  Wallop]  would  vote  "yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  73, 
nays  23,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  86  Leg.] 


YEAS-73 

Armstrong 

Ford 

McClure 

Baucus 

FoMler 

McConnell 

Bentsen 

Gam 

Mitchell 

Biden 

Glenn 

Moynihan 

Bingaman 

Gorton 

Murkowski 

Bond 

Graham 

Nickles 

Boren 

Gramm 

Nunn 

Boschwitz 

Gra.s.sley 

Packwood 

Breaux 

Hatch 

Pell 

Brjan 

Hatfield 

Pryor 

Burdick 

Heflin 

Rrid 

Bums 

Heinz 

Robb 

Byrd 

Helm.s 

Roth 

Coats 

Hollmgs 

Rudm.-in 

Cochran 

Humphrey 

San  ford 

Cohen 

Jeffords 

Sasser 

Conrad 

Johnston 

Shelby 

Cranston 

Kassebaum 

Specter 

D'Amato 

Kaslen 

Stevens 

Daschle 

Levm 

Symms 

DeConcini 

Lott 

Thurmond 

Dixon 

Lugar 

Warner 

Dole 

Mack 

Wirth 

Domenici 

Malsunaga 

Durenberger 

McCam 
NAYS-23 

Adams 

Inouye 

Met/.enbaum 

Bradley 

Kennedy 

Mikiilski 

Bumpers 

Kerrey 

Pres.sler 

Chafee 

Kerry 

Riegle 

Danforth 

Kohl 

Rockefeller 

Dodd 

Laulenberg 

Sarbancs 

Exon 

Leahy 

Simon 

Harkin 

Lieberman 

NOT  VOTING 

-4 

Gore 

Wallop 

Simpson 

Wilson 

UMI 


So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
amendment  No.  191  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescind- 
ed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.   192 

(Purpose:  To  prohibit  passthrough  of  unjust 
and  unreasonable  costs  incurred  by  a  nat- 
ural gas  company  as  a  result  of  an  act  in 
violation  of  environmental  law) 
Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The    Senator     from     Ohio     (Mr.     Metz- 
enbaumL   for   himself.   Mr.   Reid,   and  Mr. 
Lautenberg.  proposes  an  amendment  num- 
bered 192. 
At  the  appropriate  place,  insert: 

SKC.      .  I'KOIimiTION  OK  I'ASSTHROI  till  OK  COSTS. 

(a)  Prohibition.— The  Federal  Energy 
Regulatory  Commission  (referred  to  as  the 
•Commission")  shall  not  permit  a  natural 
gas  company  to  recover  in  its  rates  costs  of 
any  nature  incurred  directly  or  indirectly  as 
a  result  of  an  act  by  the  company  or  its  em- 
ployees or  agents  that:  was  a  violation  of 
Federal  or  State  environmental  law;  or  was 
an  environmentally  irresponsible  act  unless 
the  natural  gas  company  can  demonstrate, 
using  substantial  evidence,  that  such  costs 
that  were  incurred  are  just  and  reasonable. 

(b)  Determination  of  Violation.— The 
Commission  shall  determine  whether  a  vio- 
lation of  environmental  law  has  occurred  in 
accordance  with  the  following  standards: 

(1)  The  Commission  shall  consult  with 
Federal  and  State  agencies  having  responsi- 
bility for  enforcement  of  environmental 
laws  in  determining  whether  a  violation  has 
occurred. 

(2)  The  Commission  shall  be  bound  by 
advice  from  authorized  officials  of  an 
agency,  whether  or  not  in  the  form  of  a 
formal  action,  that  an  act  was  a  violation  of 
environmental  law. 

(3)  The  Commission  shall  not  be  bound  by 
a  decision  by  an  agency  not  to  pursue  a  pos- 
sible violation  or  by  advice  that  an  act  was 
not  a  violation  of  environmental  law  unle.ss 
the  decision  or  advice  is  a  formal  affirma- 
tive determination  by  the  agency  that  a  vio- 
lation did  not  occur. 

(4)  The  Commission  shall  be  bound  by  a 
judicial  determination,  or  an  administrative 
determination  not  reviewed  by  a  court,  that 
a  violation  of  environmental  law  did  or  did 
not  occur. 

(5)  The  Commission  shall  not  be  bound  by 
a  consent  decree  or  similar  agreement  en- 
tered in  a  judicial  or  administrative  proceed- 
ing unless  the  decree  or  agreement  specifi- 
cally states  a  determination  that  a  violation 
of  environmental  law  did  or  did  not  occur. 

(c)  Determination  of  Environmentally 
Irresponsible  Act.— Notwithstanding  the 
absence  of  facts  warranting  prosecution  or  a 
possible  violation  of  environmental  law.  the 
Commission  may  find  that  a  natural  gas 
company  or  its  employee  or  agent  commit- 
ted an  environmentally  irresponsible  act. 

(d)  Prevention  of  Violation.— Subsection 
(a)  shall  not  be  construed  to  prohibit  the 
passthrough  of  costs  incurred  by  a  natural 
gas  company  in  an  effort  to  prevent  viola- 


tions of  Federal  or  State  environmental  law 
by  the  company  or  its  employees  or  agents, 
(e)  Definitions.— For  the  purposes  of  this 
section— 

(1)  The  term  "act"  means  an  act  or  a  fail- 
ure to  act.  whether  intentional,  negligent, 
or  inadvertent:  and 

(2)  The  term  "environmentally  irresponsi- 
ble act"  means  an  act  that  is  inconsistent 
with  the  ends  sought  to  be  achieved  by  Fed- 
eral or  State  environmental  law. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  yield  myself  up  to  10  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment 
makes  it  much  more  difficult  for  pipe- 
lines to  pass  on  to  consumers  the  costs 
for  a  cleanup  incurred  as  a  result  of  an 
environmental  violation.  It  strongly 
discourages  but  does  not  prohibit  the 
passthrough  of  costs  for  cleanup  of  en- 
vironmental violations. 

Gas  pipelines  have  contaminated  the 
environment  with  PCB's,  and,  frankly, 
that  was  bad  enough.  And  the  environ- 
ment will  suffer  for  their  negligence. 
But  now,  under  current  FERC  regula- 
tions, they  can  turn  around  and  pass 
the  cleanup  bills  on  to  gas  consumers. 

I  think  pipelines  have  a  lot  of  nerve 
in  attempting  to  do  that.  But,  unfortu- 
nately, FERC  is  permitting  them  to  do 
it. 

They  are  trying  to  pass  on  environ- 
mental cleanup  costs  to  consumers 
just  as  Exxon  is  attempting  to  pass  on 
its  Alaska  oilspill  cleanup  costs  to  the 
taxpayers  of  this  country. 

Exxon  wants  to  write  off  its  Alaska 
cleanup  costs  to  reduce  its  taxes.  Gas 
pipelines  want  to  have  their  cleanup 
costs  declared  just  and  reasonable  by 
the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Com- 
mission so  that  they  may  legally  stick 
their  consumers  with  the  tab. 

One  gas  pipeline  signed  a  consent 
decree  with  the  Justice  Department 
and  the  EPA,  agreeing  to  pay  the 
cleanup  costs.  The  pipeline  then 
turned  around,  applied  to  FERC  to 
pass  all  its  costs  on  to  consumers  as  or- 
dinary and  necessary  expenses  associ- 
ated with  providing  service. 

Texas  Eastern  Gas  Pipeline  is  actu- 
ally now  attempting  to  recover  over 
$400  million  in  cleanup  costs  after 
being  caught  dumping  PCB's  in  open 
pits  along  its  pipeline  right-of-way 
from  Louisiana  all  the  way  up  to  New 
York  and  New  Jersey. 

I  wrote  letters  to  the  FERC  chair- 
man and  the  EPA  Administrator  in 
late  1987  urging  them  not  to  do  any- 
thing in  any  consent  decree  that  in 
any  way  could  be  construed  as  allow- 
ing Texas  Eastern  to  pass  on  these 
cleanup  costs.  In  1988,  Senator  Lau- 
tenberg, one  of  the  cosponsors  of  this 
amendment,  requested  Senate  confir- 
mation of  five  FERC  commissioners  be 
held  up  until  we  receive  their  assur- 
ances that  pipelines  could  not  pass  on 
their  costs.  This  would  assure  pipe- 
lines cannot  shift  the  cost  of  their  mis- 
takes on  to  consumers. 
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There  are  a  number  of  other  gas 
pipehnes  out  there  that  have  PCB 
cleanup  problems.  We  do  not  yet  know 
the  extent  of  the  problem  or  have  any 
idea  what  the  cleanup  costs  will  be, 
and  cleanup  costs  for  Texas  Eastern 
may  go  much  higher  than  the  $400 
million  previously  mentioned. 

This  amendment  protects  consumers 
from  unjustly  footing  the  bill.  This 
amendment  in  no  way  diminishes  the 
pipeline's  environmental  responsibil- 
ity. They  must  still  follow  the  law  and 
will  be  punished  severely  if  they  do 
not.  But  for  once  they  will  have  to  pay 
the  price  of  their  negligence  and  not 
pass  the  bill  on  to  the  consumers. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor  and 
reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  sounds  good.  It  was  not 
considered  before  committee.  But,  Mr. 
President,  this  amendment  is  an 
abomination.  I  think  I  have  seen  very 
few  amendments  on  the  floor  of  this 
Senate  which  rank  with  this  in  terms 
of  bad  legal  drafting  and  using  con- 
cepts which  are  totally  violative  of  due 
process  and  would  subject  companies 
to  what  amounts  to  huge  penalties 
with  no  right  to  be  heard  and  with 
opinions  being  determined  on  the  tele- 
phone. Let  me  explain  what  I  mean, 
Mr.  President. 

First  of  all,  let  me  say  what  the 
present  law  is.  Present  law  is  that  if 
you  have  something  like  this  PCB  vio- 
lation, and  I  have  also  written  letters 
on  the  PCB  violation  urging  strong 
and  strict  action  but,  Mr.  President,  I 
do  not  know  what  the  facts  of  the 
PCB  violation  are.  I  do  know  this.  In 
order  to  pass  that  $400  million  of 
cleanup  costs  along,  Texas  Eastern 
Pipeline  must  come  and  prove  their 
case  before  FERC.  FERC  has  not  al- 
lowed that  to  be  passed  on  to  consum- 
ers. FERC  has  all  the  power  that  they 
need  right  now  to  determine  whether 
that  was  prudent  or  nonprudent.  So 
the  law  now,  Mr.  President,  provides 
all  the  power  that  is  needed.  There  is 
not  one  example  given  of  an  abuse  of 
power. 

He  would  refer  to  the  Exxon  Valdez 
situation.  I  think  my  colleagues  know 
that  the  Exxon  Valdez  spill  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  FERC.  That  oil  is  not 
regulated  by  FERC.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion of  passing  that  along  to  consum- 
ers at  regulated  rates.  Those  rates  are 
not  regulated.  The  Senator  from  Ohio 
does  not  mention  one  single  example 
of  an  abusive  discretion  by  FERC  or  a 
situation  in  which  FERC  does  not 
have  the  power. 

What  would  he  give  as  the  power? 
First  of  all,  he  would  say,  you  cannot 
pass  along  these  costs  if  it  was  an  envi- 
ronmentally irresponsible  act.  Now 
what,  Mr.  President,  is  an  environmen- 
tally irresponsible  act?  He  defines  it. 


An  environmentally  irresponsible  act 
means  an  act  that  is  inconsistent  with 
the  ends  sought  to  be  achieved  by  Fed- 
eral or  State  environmental  law. 

So  perhaps  you  are  going  to  build  a 
pipeline  and  you  get  a  permit  to  build 
that  pipeline  and  some  State  agency 
says.  Well,  this  is  inconsistent  with 
our  clean  air  laws  or  our  scenic  laws.  It 
is  going  to  be  a  blot  or  eyesore  upon 
the  landscape.  It  means,  in  effect,  you 
could  not  pass  the  costs  of  that  pipe- 
line along,  I  suppose,  because  some 
regulator  could  say  that  it  is  inconsist- 
ent with  the  ends  sought  to  be 
achieved  by  some  environmental  law. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  I  have 
ever  seen  a  standard  quite  that 
broad— inconsistent  with  the  ends 
sought  to  be  achieved  by  Federal  or 
State  environmental  law. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Will  the  Sena- 
tor yield?  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  has  made  a  good  point,  and 
I  am  going  to  make  the  modification 
to  eliminate  that  particular  phrase. 
Mr.  President,  I  make  a  modification 
to  eliminate  the  last  paragraph  there- 
of. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
RoBB).  Without  objection,  the  amend- 
ment is  so  modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  is  as 
follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert: 

SK<'.      .  PROHIBITION  OK  PASSTIIKOl CM  OK  COSTS. 

(a)  Prohibition.— The  Federal  Energy 
Regulatory  Commission  (Referred  to  as  the 
■Commission")  shall  not  permit  a  natural 
gas  company  to  recover  in  its  rates  costs  of 
any  nature  incurred  directly  or  indirectly  as 
a  result  of  an  act  by  the  company  or  its  em- 
ployees or  agents  that— 

Was  a  violation  of  Federal  or  State  envi- 
ronmental law:  or 

Was  an  environmentally  irresponsible  act 
unless  the  natural  gas  company  can  demon- 
strate, using  substantial  evidence,  that  such 
costs  that  were  incurred  are  just  and  reason- 
able. 

(b)  Determination  of  Violation.— The 
Commission  shall  determine  whether  a  vio- 
lation of  environmental  law  has  occurred  in 
accordance  with  the  following  standards: 

(1)  The  Commission  shall  consult  with 
Federal  and  State  agencies  having  responsi- 
bility for  enforcement  of  environmental 
laws  in  determining  whether  a  violation  has 
occurred. 

(2)  The  Commission  shall  be  bound  by 
advice  from  authorized  officials  of  an 
agency,  whether  or  not  in  the  form  of  a 
formal  action,  that  an  act  was  a  violation  of 
environmental  law. 

(3)  The  Commission  shall  not  be  bound  by 
a  decision  by  an  agency  not  to  pursue  a  pos- 
sible violation  of  by  advice  that  an  act  was 
not  a  violation  of  environmental  law  unless 
the  decision  or  advice  is  a  formal  affirma- 
tive determination  by  the  agency  that  a  vio- 
lation did  not  occur. 

(4)  The  Commission  shall  be  bound  by  a 
judicial  determination,  or  an  administrative 
determination  not  reviewed  by  a  court,  that 
a  violation  of  environmental  law  did  or  did 
not  occur. 

(5)  The  Commission  shall  not  be  bound  by 
a  consent  decree  or  similar  agreement  en- 
tered in  a  judicial  or  administrative  proceed- 
ing unless  the  decree  or  agreement  specifi- 


cally states  a  determination  that  a  violation 
of  environmental  law  did  or  did  not  occur. 

(c)  Determination  or  Environmentally 
Irresponsible  Act.— Notwithstanding  the 
absence  of  facts  warranting  prosecution  of  a 
possible  violation  of  environmental  law,  the 
Commission  may  find  that  a  natural  gas 
company  or  its  employee  or  agent  commit- 
ted an  environmentally  irresponsible  act. 

(d)  Prevention  of  Violations.— Subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  not  be  construed  to  prohibit 
the  passthrough  of  costs  incurred  by  a  natu- 
ral gas  company  in  an  effort  to  prevent  vio- 
lations of  Federal  or  State  environmental 
law  by  the  company  or  its  employees  or 
agents. 

(e)  Definitions.— For  the  purposes  of  this 
section— The  term  'acf'  means  an  act  or  a 
failure  to  act.  whether  intentional,  negli- 
gent, or  inadvertent. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President, 
what  the  Senator  has  done  is  taken 
away  a  very  noxious  definition  of  the 
term  environmentally  irresponsible  act 
and  has  perhaps  done  the  worst  thing. 
He  has  left  it  undefined.  What  in  the 
world  does  environmentally  irresponsi- 
ble act  mean? 

Not  only  that,  Mr.  President,  but 
this  amendment  would  disallow  the 
passthrough  even  if  it  is  an  inadvert- 
ent act  by  an  employee  or  agent  of  the 
corporation  not  authorized  by  the  cor- 
poration, inconsistent  with  anything 
that  the  corporation  stands  for.  Mr. 
President,  we  are  not  talking  about  in- 
tentional actions.  We  are  talking 
about  punishing  inadvertent  acts  on 
behalf  of  the  corporation.  Not  only 
that,  Mr.  President,  if  it  is  deemed  to 
be  a  violation  of  State  or  Federal  envi- 
ronmental law,  then  you  may  be  disal- 
lowed the  passthrough.  Again,  this 
pass-through  may  be  as  much  as  $400 
million.  In  fact,  we  have  referred  to 
the  $400  million  cleanup  cost  if  it  is  a 
violation  of  State  or  Federal  law. 

How  do  you  determine  a  violation  of 
State  or  Federal  law?  We  are  told  in 
here,  Mr.  President.  First  of  all,  we  are 
not  talking  about  a  conviction.  We  are 
not  talking  about  a  conviction  at  all. 
In  fact,  it  says: 

Notwithstanding  the  absence  of  facts  war- 
ranting prosecution  of  a  possible  violation 
of  environmental  law.  the  Commission  may 
find  that  a  natural  gas  company  or  its  em- 
ployee or  agent  committed  an  environmen- 
tally irresponsible  act. 

So  that  you  can  be  environmentally 
irresponsible  even  though  you  do  not 
violate  the  law  in  such  way  so  as  to  be 
prosecuted. 

How  do  you  determine  whether  or 
not  an  actual  violation  has  taken 
place?  Well,  we  are  told  here  that  the 
Commission  shall  consult  with  Federal 
and  State  agencies  having  responsibil- 
ity for  enforcement  of  environmental 
laws  in  determining  whether  a  viola- 
tion has  occurred.  And  get  this,  Mr. 
President: 

The  Commission  shall  be  bound  by  advice 
from  authorized  officials  of  an  agency, 
whether  or  not  in  the  form  of  a  formal 
action,  that  an  act  was  a  violation  of  envi- 
ronmental law. 
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The  Commission  shall  be  bound  by 
advice  from  a  State  agency  on  wheth- 
er you  violate  a  Federal  or  State  law- 
even  if  that  opinion  was  given  infor- 
mally. I  suppose.  Mr.  President,  that 
this  means  that  if  you  call  up  the 
State  agency  having  responsibility  for 
PCB's  or  scenic  easements,  or  what- 
ever, and  say,  "Does  this  violate  the 
law  and  are  you  qualified  to  give  this 
opinion,"  and  they  say,  "Yes,  it  vio- 
lates the  law,"  not  only  may  that  evi- 
dence be  used,  but  FERC  is  bound  by 
it. 

Let  me  repeat  the  language  if  what  I 
have  said  sounds  too  strong.  I  am 
quoting: 

The  Commission  shall  be  bound  by  advice 
from  authorized  officials  of  an  agency, 
whether  or  not  in  the  form  of  a  formal 
action,  that  an  act  was  in  violation  of  envi- 
ronmental law. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  hearing. 
There  is  no  right  to  present  your  case. 
There  is  no  right  to  confront  your  ac- 
cusers. It  is  hearsay.  It  may  be  itself 
an  irresponsible  act  but  FERC  would 
be  bound  by  that  and  not  allow  that  to 
be  passed  along. 

Mr.  President,  what  this  would  do  is 
discourage  cleaning  up  some  situations 
that  need  cleaning  up,  because  if  you 
cannot  pass  that  cost  along,  then  you 
are  going  to  resist  this  and  FERC  until 
the  last  breath  and  litigate  it  out 
through  years  rather  than  putting  up 
the  money  to  clean  up  the  problem. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  yield  to  my 
friend  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding.  I  have  a  question. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
has  pointed  out  very  clearly  the  proce- 
dural problems  with  this  amendment. 
I  think  that  there  are  some  fundamen- 
tal environmental  problems.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  the  purpose  of  the 
whole  passthrough  process  is  to  en- 
courage cleanup,  not  to  encourage  liti- 
gation. Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  It  clearly  has  that 

Mr.  WIRTH.  What  it  wants  to  do,  it 
seems  to  me,  if  you  go  back  to  the 
egregiousness  of  the  $400  million  ex- 
ample, is  encourage  a  company  to  vol- 
untarily move  in  and  clean  up  and 
then  take  its  chances  at  FERC  as  to 
whether  or  not  those  costs  could  be 
passed  through. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  is  right.  And 
you  want  to  give  him  a  fair  hearing  at 
FERC  where  he  can  present  his  evi- 
dence and  the  other  guy  present  his 
evidence  and  not  have  him  bound  by 
some  third-level  bureaucrat  in  some 
State  agency,  because  under  this 
amendment  they  would  be  bound  by 
some  informal  opinion  given  by  some 
State  agency. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  I  think  the  Senator  is 
correct.  There  is  another  fundamental 
and  environmental  point  which  is;  we 


want  to  make  sure  the  company  has 
the  incentive  to  clean  up. 

The  purpose  of  the  law  is  cleanup,  it 
seems  to  me.  not  to  put  people  in  jail 
or  set  up  long  litigation  or  whatever. 
Those  may  be  long-term  byproducts  of 
this,  but  the  goal,  like  in  the  situation 
with  the  PCB's.  is  to  get  the  company 
to  clean  up.  to  allow  the  company  to 
come  in  and  say  maybe  I  will  be  able 
to  pass  through  the  charges  but 
maybe  not.  What  I  am  going  to  do  is 
clean  up.  then  take  the  next  steps  and 
take  my  chances  with  FERC.  It  seems 
to  me  that  leaving  the  legislation  the 
way  it  is  now  encourages  environmen- 
tal cleanup  and  that  we  should  there- 
fore vote  against  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  Senator  is 
very  correct.  The  Texas  Esistern  case 
is  a  good  example.  Texas  Eastern  dis- 
posed of  some  PCB  improperly.  This 
was  certainly  not  correct,  certainly  in 
later  years.  This  took  place  over  a 
period  of  years.  In  the  early  years 
PCB's  were  really  a  fire  retardant  lu- 
bricant in  transformers  and  other 
things  and  they  did  not  know  how  bad 
they  were. 

I  am  not  defending  Texas  Eastern.  I 
am  saying  there  were  levels  of  com- 
plicity, levels  of  scienter,  to  use  the 
the  legal  word,  of  Texas  Eastern— per- 
haps very  bad  action  during  later 
years,  perhaps  less  bad  during  earlier 
years.  Texas  Eastern  claims  that  they 
were  justified  in  whole  or  in  part. 
That  proceeding  is  at  FERC  right  now 
with  much  discovery,  many  Interve- 
nors,  many  witnesses,  and  under  the 
due  process  provisions  at  FERC  they 
will  have  their  day  in  court.  I  do  not 
know  what  FERC  is  going  to  do  but  in 
the  meantime  Texas  Eastern  agreed 
with  EPA  to  pay  $400  million  to  get  it 
cleaned  up  so  that  the  problem  will  be 
eradicated  and  whether  or  not  they 
pass  it  on  will  be  determined  in  accord- 
ance with  due  process  at  a  later  time. 

Now.  the  point  of  the  Senator  is  a 
proper  one.  If  this  amendment  had 
been  in  operation.  Texas  Eastern 
would  probably  never  have  agreed  to 
pay  $400  million  in  advance.  They 
probably  would  have  taken  their 
chances  to  go  all  the  way  through 
EPA  and  FERC,  resist  it  to  the  last 
appeal  and  it  would  not  be  cleaned  up 
now.  It  probably  would  not  be  cleaned 
up  5  years  from  now. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  If  the  Senator  might 
further  yield,  it  seems  to  me.  looking 
at  this  from  an  environmental  per- 
spective, while  the  amendment  has  a 
good  appearance  to  it  and  while  there 
may  be  some  very  egregious  violations 
that  have  occurred,  in  the  situation  we 
are  talking  about,  for  example.  Texas 
Eastern,  this  is  a  long  history  of 
PCB's.  We  have  all  had  PCB's  in  our 
district  because  they  looked  like  oil; 
they  looked  appropriate;  we  did  not 
understand  what  the  problems  were. 


What  we  would  do.  in  passing  the 
Metzenbaum  amendment,  would  be  to 
discourage  cleanup.  The  purpose  is  to 
encourage  cleanup.  Let  us  encourage 
cleanup  and  then  take  our  chances  as 
to  whether  or  not  FERC  is  going  to 
allow  those  costs  to  be  passed  through. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Will  the  Sena- 
tor yield? 

Mr.  WIRTH.  The  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana has  the  time  but  I  would  hope 
that  we  might  oppose  this  amend- 
ment; I  think  it  is  bad  environmental 
policy.  I  think  we  ought  to  stay  with 
the  existing  legislation. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  chairman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  for  his  very  valid 
point.  I  think  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
now  wants  the  floor  and  I  now  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Metzenbaum]. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  yield  such 
time  as  needed  by  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey,  up  to  5  mintues. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  New- 
Jersey  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  for  permitting  me 
to  join  with  him  in  supporting  this 
amendment  today. 

The  amendment  prohibits  FERC 
from  approving  rates  that  pass  on  en- 
vironmental violations  costs  for  clean- 
up to  rate  payers'  unless  there  is  sub- 
stantial evidence  that  such  rates  are 
just  and  reasonable.  The  amendment 
applies  this  prohibition  to  all  rate  re- 
quests by  natural  gas  companies,  and 
it  is  general  in  its  application.  The 
Texas  Eastern  gas  pipeline  case,  which 
is  as  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana  said,  the  classic  case,  under- 
scores the  need  for  this  amendment. 
In  1987.  we  learned  that  this  company 
had  dumped  PCB  contaminated  liq- 
uids in  pits  across  the  country.  The 
dumping  scarred  some  89  sites  in  14 
States.  States  included  were  Alabama, 
Arkansas,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kentucky, 
Louisiana,  Maryland,  Mississippi,  Mis- 
souri, New  Jersey.  Ohio.  Pennsylvania. 
Tennessee,  and  Texas. 

After  a  year  long  investigation,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Superfund  and  Envi- 
ronmental Oversight,  which  I  chaired, 
issued  a  report  on  this  situation.  That 
report,  which  was  unanimously  ap- 
proved by  the  subcommittee,  included 
a  recommendation  that  environmental 
violation  costs  not  be  allowed  to  be 
passed  through  in  rate  recovery.  The 
cost  of  cleanup  in  that  case  was  esti- 
mated, as  we  have  heard  here  today, 
at  $400  million.  That  does  not  even  ac- 
count for  groundwater  and  off-site 
contamination. 
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In  November  of  1987,  Texas  Eastern 
indicated  that  it  was  considering  pass- 
ing some  of  these  costs  on  to  consum- 
ers. A  rate  proceeding  is  currently  un- 
derway at  PERC  which  addresses 
these  costs.  If  this  goes  unchecked, 
such  a  passthrough  by  Texas  Eastern 
or  any  such  regulated  entity  could  se- 
riously undermine  our  environmental 
laws. 

In  unregulated  industries,  costs  re- 
sulting from  environmental  regula- 
tions are  borne  by  shareholders  or  pos- 
sible passed  on  the  consumers.  But 
consumers  only  pick  up  the  tab  is  they 
cannot  get  the  product  more  cheaply 
someplace  else. 

Regulated  companies  face  different 
constraints.  They  can  pass  costs  on 
the  consumers  if  they  can  show  that 
the  costs  are  just  and  reasonable, 
which  is  the  application  here.  Where  a 
regulated  company  enjoys  monopoly 
power  consumers  may  not  be  able  to 
purchase  the  product  elsewhere. 

If  FERC  does  it  job  right,  it  should 
not  allow  the  passthrough  of  environ- 
mental violation  costs.  FERC  clearly 
has  the  authority  to  prevent  rate  re- 
covery of  environmental  violations. 
But  given  the  importance  of  this  issue, 
I  think  that  some  clarification  is  nec- 
essary to  assure  that  some  pass- 
through  does  not  occur.  Consumers 
should  not  have  to  pay  for  behavior  by 
the  management  or  by  the  functioning 
of  a  company,  which  violates  or  is  in- 
consistent with  environmental  laws. 

They  should  not  have  to  pay  for  pol- 
lution that  might  have  been  prevent- 
ed. The  polluter  ought  to  pay.  That 
principle  is  fundamental  to  our  Feder- 
al environmental  laws.  Otherwise,  we 
take  away  a  significant  incentive  to 
prevent  pollution.  We  say  that  regu- 
lated industries  can  pollute  without 
the  certainty  of  knowing  that  they 
must  pick  up  the  tab.  This  jeopardizes 
the  environment  and  penalizes  the 
consumer. 

Mr.  President,  we  heard  my  friend, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado, suggest  that  by  preventing  the 
company  to  pass  along  the  costs,  that 
in  fact  it  might  stand  in  the  way  of  en- 
vironmental cleanup. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  In  just  a 
minute. 

Well,  that  hardly  makes  the  case,  in 
my  view. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  for  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
has  expired. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  I  ask  the  man- 
ager if  I  might  have  2  more  minutes. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Without  objec- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  recognized  for  2  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  That  hardly 
makes  the  case.  I  think  it  is  very  obvi- 
ous that  if  someone  else  is  going  to 
pay  the  tab.  the  risk  is  often  worth 


taking.  What  we  are  saying  is  that  if— 
as  much  as  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
is  in  the  forefront  of  all  fights  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  our  environ- 
ment—gas companies  know  in  advance 
that  they  can  pass  along  the  costs  re- 
sulting from  environmental  violations, 
the  incentive  to  prevent  the  pollution 
from  occurring  could  be  diminished. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Yes. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Is  it  the  case  that  there 
is  nothing  in  the  legislation  that  says 
they  cannot  automatically  pass- 
through  the  cost?  That  is  not  in  the 
legislation.  What  is  there  is  they  can 
apply  to  FERC,  which  goes  through 
the  process  of  trying  to  find  out  what 
is  reasonable  and  fair  in  the  determi- 
nation of  whether  that  passthrough  is 
the  case. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  The  answer  to 
the  question,  in  my  view,  is  that  we 
must  guide  FERC  in  making  its  deci- 
sion. We  want  to  let  them  know  in  ad- 
vance that  you  cannot  abuse  the  envi- 
ronment without  paying  the  cost.  We 
want  to  help  and  clarify  that  decision- 
making process. 

I  want  to  say,  Mr.  President,  that  we 
have  an  important  opportunity  to 
send  a  message  to  the  country:  Pollut- 
ers, not  consumers,  should  pick  up  the 
tab  of  pollution.  That  is  what  it  is 
about.  That  is  why  it  deserves  the  sup- 
port of  everybody  here  who  is  con- 
cerned about  the  protection  of  the  en- 
vironment. 

In  response  to  some  of  the  objectives 
raised  in  this  debate.  I  would  note  that 
they  appear  to  be  procedural,  and  do 
not  suggest  a  contrary  view  of  the  un- 
derlying legal  principles  of  this 
amendment.  Therefore,  should  a  ta- 
bling motion  be  offered,  as  it  appears 
is  likely,  and  should  such  a  motion 
succeed,  such  a  result  would  not  form 
a  basis  for  arguing  or  concluding  that 
costs  resulting  from  environmental 
violations  or  from  acts  that  are  incon- 
sistent with  environmental  laws  are 
just  and  reasonable.  In  fact,  the  state- 
ments of  the  proponents  and  oppo- 
nents of  the  amendment  indicate  a 
consensus  that  such  costs  iire  not  just 
and  reasonable. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  McCLURE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  If  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  will  yield  4  minutes. 

Mr.  FORD.  The  Senator  has  4  min- 
utes from  this  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho  is  recognized  for  4 
minutes. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Thank  you.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  yielding  the  time.  I 
will  be  very  brief.  First  of  all,  I  agree 
with  what  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
has  said.  This  could  inhibit  the  clean- 


up of  conditions  which  are  discovered 
and  not  deliberately  created.  I  want  to 
make  a  rather  fundamental  point 
about  where  we  are  and  what  this 
amendment  does.  We  have  in  the  law- 
today  a  flexible  standard  which  FERC 
does  apply  on  whether  or  not  costs  can 
be  passed  through,  and  that  standard 
works.  There  is  no  showing  that  FERC 
does  not  make  that  work. 

This  amendment  would  eliminate 
flexibility  and  mandate  the  result,  and 
that  has  two  adverse  effects,  as  far  as 
I  am  concerned:  One,  it  substitutes  ar- 
bitrary action  for  reasoned  decision. 
Second,  it  deprives  the  parties  who  are 
involved  from  any  sense  of,  or  any 
semblance  of  due  process.  There  is  no 
way  in  which  the  so-called  polluter 
has  the  opportunity  to  present  evi- 
dence as  to  whether  or  not  it  was  acci- 
dental or  inadvertent  or  a  discovered 
condition  that  they  did  not  know  ex- 
isted. It  just  says,  "If  you  pollute,  you 
pay." 

Now.  that  sounds  good,  but  as  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  has  indicated, 
that  militates  against  the  kind  of 
action  we  wish  to  take  to  clean  up  ex- 
actly that  kind  of  mess,  which,  in  part, 
was  true  in  the  Texas-Eastern  case.  I 
believe— although  I  am  not  an  expert 
on  that  particular  case— I  think  the 
amendment,  if  I  listened  correctly,  and 
I  listened  carefully,  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  made  a  very  good 
point  in  describing  existing  law  and 
misdescribing  the  amendment,  because 
the  amendment  would  not  do  what  he 
suggested.  It  would  do  entirely  some- 
thing different,  and  the  current  law 
does  precisely  what  the  Senator  out- 
lined in  his  amendment.  There  is  not 
only  no  reason  shown  for  a  change  in 
the  law,  but  the  law  itself,  as  present- 
ed to  us  in  this  amendment,  does  not 
do  what  either  of  the  speakers  in  favor 
of  the  amendment  suggest  that  it 
does. 

I  hope  that  indeed  we  reject  this 
amendment.  If  there  is  a  problem 
which  has  not  yet  been  identified,  let 
us  try  in  a  reasonably  constructive,  or- 
dinary legislative  process  to  deal  with 
a  solution  to  a  problem  which  is  then 
identified,  rather  than  attempting  to 
legislate  in  this  way,  which  I  think 
would  be  harmful  to  the  objectives  of 
the  people  that  are  suggesting  that  we 
make  a  change  in  the  law  at  this  time. 

So  I  hope  our  colleagues  will  not  be 
misled  into  believing  this  does  some- 
thing good  for  the  environment  or 
does  something  good  for  the  process  or 
does  something  good  for  the  consum- 
ers when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  it 
does  none  of  the  above. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Will  the  Sena- 
tor yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  am  afraid  my  time 
has  expired. 

Mr.  REID  addressed  the  Chair. 
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Mr.  METZENBAUM.  How  much 
time  does  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
wish? 

Mr.  REID.  The  Senator  from  Ohio 
has  how  much  time  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  About 
19  minutes,  30  seconds. 

Mr.  REID.  Up  to  10  minutes. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Without  objec- 
tion. 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  now  pend- 
ing before  this  body.  First  of  all,  let  us 
get  to  the  merits  of  this  amendment. 
There  has  been  talk  here  that  this 
amendment  would  put  people  in  jail- 
simply  not  true.  This  is  a  simple 
amendment,  one  that  Members  of  this 
body  should  be  able  to  identify  with. 

If  you  cause  a  mess,  the  consumer 
should  not  have  to  pay.  This  is  similar 
to  an  amendment  that  was  discussed 
at  some  length  last  week  on  this 
floor— my  oilspill  bill— which  simply 
said,  if  you  pollute,  then  before  you 
can  deduct  from  your  taxes  the  cost  of 
that  cleanup,  that  there  must  be  a  cer- 
tification by  the  EPA  and/or  the 
Coast  Guard  that  you  have  complied 
with  the  law;  that  is,  that  you  have 
done  a  reasonably  good  job  of  cleaning 
up  and  met  certain  standards  estab- 
lished by  EPA  and/or  the  Coast 
Guard. 

The  Metzenbaum  amendment  is  a 
general  remedy,  inspired  by  a  specific 
event,  much  like  the  oilspill  bill,  which 
was  inspired  by  Exxon's  polluting  the 
Alaskan  waters.  The  tragic  Exxon 
Valdez  spill  created  a  lot  of  commo- 
tion, but  in  addition  to  that,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  created  an  atmosphere  in  this 
country  that  the  time  has  come  when 
these  large  corporations  should  be 
held  accountable  for  what  they  do. 
And  the  Exxon  Oil  Valdez  example 
certainly  is  something  that  is  embla- 
zoned in  the  minds  of  the  consumer 
public. 

This  amendment,  the  one  about 
which  we  are  here  today,  is  a  response 
to  a  gasoline  explosion  that  occurred 
on  May  27  in  California,  at  or  near  the 
city  of  San  Bernardino.  That  incident 
arose  when  a  large  gas  pipeline  ex- 
ploded. The  reason  that  it  exploded, 
probably— we  do  not  know  for  sure— 
was  as  a  result  of  a  train  accident  that 
has  occurred  a  matter  of  a  couple 
weeks  prior  to  that. 

The  explosion  that  occurred  killing 
two  people,  forced  hundreds  to  aban- 
don their  homes,  cut  the  gasoline 
supply  to  southern  Nevada,  different 
factually  than  the  Exxon  Valdez  oil- 
spill which  did  not  directly  kill  people 
but  killed  thousands  of  animals  and 
led  to  the  largest  oil  price  increases  in 
the  history  of  the  Nation  in  a  short 
period  of  time. 

The  gasoline  explosion  that  took 
place  in  San  Bernardino  killed  people, 
disrupted  people  in  their  homes,  de- 
stroyed homes,  but  in  addition  to  that, 
Mr.  President,  it  increased  the  cost  of 


gasoline  even  more  so  in  the  State  of 
Nevada  than  was  caused  by  the  Exxon 
Valdez  oilspill.  This  was  caused  by  a 
violation  of  law. 

In  response  to  the  Alaska  oilspill, 
Exxon  is  passing  on  the  cleanup  cost 
to  consumers.  In  response  to  the  San 
Bernardino  explosion,  various  oil  com- 
panies are  passing  on  the  cost  of 
trucking  the  gasoline  to  southern 
Nevada. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  REID.  I  will  in  a  short  time,  not 
right  now. 

In  both  cases  other  oil  companies 
will  raise  their  prices  in  response. 

The  consumers  do  not  expect  and 
should  not  expect  to  pay  for  the  acci- 
dents of  giant  corporations.  I  think 
this  Congress  must  stand  on  the  side 
of  the  consumer  and  on  the  side  of  the 
environment. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
certainly  responded  well  to  the  ques- 
tion of  how  FERC  would  handle  this. 
This  gives  direction  to  FERC  in  han- 
dling this  awesome  job  that  they  have. 
But  it  does  have  to  take  into  consider- 
ation these  violations  of  our  environ- 
ment. 

We  cannot  do  anything  about  oil 
pipelines  directly  perhaps,  but  we  have 
an  opportunity  here  today  to  protect 
consumers  from  costs  associated  with 
environmental  mishaps  on  these  pipe- 
lines. 

The  oilspill  bill  prevents  polluters 
from  passing  on  cleanup  costs  by  de- 
ducting these  costs  from  their  Federal 
income  taxes. 

This  amendment  before  this  body 
today  requires  FERC  to  prevent  gas 
companies  from  passing  on  the  cost  of 
price  increases  that  result  when  a 
company  violates  Federal  or  State  en- 
vironmental laws.  That  is  quite  simple, 
direct  and  to  the  point.  It  prevents  gas 
companies  from  passing  on  the  cost  of 
price  increases  that  result  when  a 
company  violates  Federal  or  State  en- 
vironmental laws. 

The  Finance  Committee,  by  agreeing 
to  hold  hearings  on  my  bill,  the  oilspill 
bill,  is  giving  this  body  an  opportunity 
to  protect  consumers  from  the  costs  of 
cleaning  up  the  mess  left  by  corporate 
polluters.  Now  today  this  body  has  an 
opportunity  to  protect  consumers 
from  the  cost  of  gas  polluters  as  has 
been  illustrated  here  today. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
Metzenbaum  amendment. 

I  would  be  happy  to  respond  to  a 
question  from  the  senior  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  Nevada. 

My  friend  from  Nevada  talked  about 
a  couple  of  cases,  the  Exxon  spill,  the 
gasoline  spill  in  Arizona.  The  Senator, 
of  course,  understands  that  none  of 
that  is  regulated  by  FERC  or  covered 
by  this  amendment. 


Mr.  REID.  Yes,  I  do  understand 
that. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Is  the  Senator 
aware  of  any  single  case  in  which 
FERC  has  allowed  a  pass-on  of  ex- 
penses in  one  of  these  environmental 
cleanup  cases,  cases  where  there  was  a 
violation  of  environmental  law? 

Mr.  REID.  I  would  suggest  to  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  that  I  cannot 
give  a  specific  case.  I  do  not  serve  on 
the  chairman's  committee  and  am  not 
certainly  as  familiar  with  the  case-by- 
case  history  as  is  the  chairman. 

But  that  answers  the  question  in 
and  of  itself,  because  if  in  fact  there 
are  not  cases,  then  we  should  not  be 
concerned,  and  that  should  make  the 
amendment  that  much  more  agree- 
able, if  in  fact  there  are  not  cases,  be- 
cause if  one  does  occur  then  this 
would  give  FERC  further  direction 
about  how  to  handle  their  rate  in- 
crease requests. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Would  the  Senator 
be  in  a  position  to  disagree  with  me 
when  I  tell  him  that  to  my  knowledge 
there  is  only  one  case  of  this  kind  and 
that  is  the  Texas  Eastern  case  that  is 
pending  now,  and  the  question  is 
whether  it  was  improvident  of  Texas 
Eastern  to  have  taken  this  action  in 
the  first  place. 

I  have  not  heard  it  suggested  that 
there  is  any  lack  of  authority  on 
behalf  of  FERC.  Would  the  Senator 
be  in  a  position  to  disagree  with  the 
statement? 

Mr.  REID.  I  would  respond  to  the 
chairman's  question  by  saying  my 
answer  still  applies  as  answered  previ- 
ously. If  in  fact  there  are  cases,  one 
that  the  chairman  mentioned,  or 
others  arise  in  the  future  as  to  wheth- 
er there  are  some  environmental  laws 
being  violated,  then  certainly  FERC, 
as  indicated  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey,  would  just  have  that  much  ad- 
ditional guidance  in  handling  the  rate 
request  or  the  request  for  the  cleanup 
costs  being  passed  on. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  REID.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho  3  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  in 
trying  to  explain  the  effect  of  this 
amendment,  let  us  get  into  something 
that  more  of  us  might  be  familiar 
with. 

You  are  involved  in  a  minor  traffic 
accident.  Two  cars  came  together  and 
there  is  a  small  wrinkle  in  the  fender 
of  each.  Nobody  is  injured.  It  is  not 
terribly  serious.  The  investigating  offi- 
cer looks  at  it  and  says.  "I  think  the 
driver  of  car  A  was  guilty."  Bang,  he  is 
guilty. 
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Under  this  amendment  there  is  no 
appeal  from  that.  There  is  no  review 
of  that.  There  is  absolutely  no  way  the 
man  can  escape  unless  he  goes  to  court 
and  is  exonerated  by  a  court  and  a 
jury  at  a  later  stage. 

Now  get  this:  If.  on  the  other  hand, 
he  did  not  go  to  court  and  get  a  trial 
and  get  exonerated,  suppose  he  goes  to 
the  investigating  officer  or  to  the  su- 
pervisor or  to  the  district  attorney  and 
persuades  them  not  to  prosecute  the 
violation  of  law.  He  is  still  guilty 
under  this  amendment  because  there 
was  no  exoneration  by  a  jury  at  a  later 
date;  the  investigating  officer's  opin- 
ion in  advice  to  someone  else  deter- 
mines his  guilt— no  hearing,  no  trial, 
no  exoneration;  he  is  guilty. 

If  that  standard  is  made  to  apply 
here,  I  would  tell  you  I  think  that  is 
impossible  to  live  with  as  a  matter  of 
law  or  policy. 

I  have  read  this  as  carefully  as  I 
know  how  to  read,  and  I  can  tell  you 
that  is  the  result,  maybe  not  the  in- 
tended result,  but  it  is  the  result  of 
the  language  in  this  amendment. 

There  may  be  a  problem  that  needs 
to  be  addressed.  I  think  probably  not 
under  the  prudent  expenditure  test 
which  FERC  is  permitted  to  attach. 
But  if  there  is  a  problem,  this  simply 
is  overkill,  and  in  my  judgment  the 
amendment  ought  to  be  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  if  the  Senator  from  Ohio  would 
permit  me  a  1 -minute  response? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  yield  1 
minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  is  recognized 
for  1  minute. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
FERC  has  broad  discretion  given  to  it. 
We  are  saying  there  should  be  no 
doubt  about  the  fact  that  neglect  of 
environmental  responsibility  by  com- 
panies is  their  obligation  and  not  the 
ratepayers. 

There  is  no  penalty.  This  is  no  incen- 
tive to  comply  with  the  law  otherwise. 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question  on  my 
time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  I  return  the 
floor  to  the  manager. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains  on  both  sides? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Nine 
minutes  and  nineteen  seconds  on  the 
opponents'  side  and  9  minutes  and  54 
seconds  on  the  proponents'  side. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  is  willing,  I  am  willing  to 
sum  up  in  a  minute  or  have  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  sum  up  in  a  minute 
and  let  the  Senator  from  Ohio  sum  up 
in  a  minute,  and  vote. 


Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  is  considering 
modifying  his  amendment  to  make  it 
short,  and  so  I  do  not  know  if  I  want 
to  do  that  without  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  having  an  opportunity  to 
see  what  I  have  done  to  it  so  he  may 
have  a  further  opportunity  to  speak  to 
it. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  has  been  changed  once  to 
take  out  what  was  an  awful  definition 
and  leave  the  term  "environmentally 
irresponsible  "  undefined.  That  could 
mean  any  number  of  things.  One 
thing  is  clear,  Mr.  President,  that  this 
amendment  would  be  productive  of 
endless  litigation. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President, 
under  the  quorum  call,  is  the  time 
being  equally  divided? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  is  not  being  equally  divided  at 
this  point.  It  is  being  taken  from  the 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  we 
were  advised  earlier  that  under  a 
quorum  call  the  time  was  equally  di- 
vided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
request  for  a  quorum  call  would  have 
to  specify  that  the  time  be  equally  di- 
vided. The  Senator  has  2  minutes  re- 
maining on  his  side. 

The  Chair  would  remind  the  Senator 
that  the  time  is  still  running,  if  any 
Senator  desires  to  address  the  ques- 
tion before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
had  asked  the  Senator  from  Ohio  if  he 
was  willing  to  vote  at  this  time.  We 
were  willing  to  vote.  I  think  he  wants 
to  further  argue  this. 

I  have  thought,  under  what  we  were 
told  previously,  that  the  time  would 
run  equally  under  the  quorum  call 
against  both  sides.  I  believe  we  have 
only  2  minutes  remaining. 

I  yield  the  remainder  of  the  time  to 
the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Colorado. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Mr.  President. 

The  statement  was  made  earlier  in 
support  of  this  amendment  that:  "You 
cannot  abuse  the  environment  without 
paying  the  cost." 

Noboby  disagrees  with  that.  I  mean, 
we  want  those  who  have  caused  envi- 
ronmental problems  to  pay  for  it.  No 
question  about  that  whatsoever. 


What  this  amendment  does,  though, 
however,  is  preclude  people  who  have 
in  fact  caused  problems  to  clean  up 
the  environment  and  then  go  after  the 
cost  for  doing  that.  This  amendment 
makes  it  almost  impossible  to  assume 
that  any  company  that  says,  "Hey.  I 
made  a  mistake.  I'm  sorry.  It  was  a 
problem,"  or,  "I  did  something  in  the 
past  that  I  didn't  know  about. "  it 
makes  it  impossible  for  any  one  of 
them  to  come  forward  and  say  they 
are  going  to  clean  up  their  problem 
and  then  to  to  FERC  and  say.  "Maybe 
that  is  justifiable,  maybe  it  isn't,  but 
you,  FERC,  decide  whether  or  not  this 
is  a  reasonable  and  fair  approach. " 

This  is  a  very  anticleanup  amend- 
ment. The  polluter  pays,  of  course,  but 
this  is  simply  not  a  fair  way  of  ap- 
proaching it,  and  a  completely  irra- 
tional approach. 

Finally,  it  says  in  this  amendment: 
"The  Commission  shall  be  bound  by 
advice  from  authorized  officials  of  an 
agency,  whether  or  not  in  the  form  of 
a  formal  action." 

FERC  calls  up  a  State  or  a  county  or 
a  local  agency  and  says.  "What  do  you 
think?"  And  that  becomes  a  formal 
procedure?  I  am  not  a  lawyer,  but  I 
can  tell  you  that  is  terrible. 

This  is  a  poorly  drafted,  thin  gruel 
amendment  indeed,  and  it  certainly  is 
antienvironmental.  This  is  going  to 
discourage  any  kind  of  cleanup. 

So  I  hope,  from  an  environmental 
perspective.  Senators  should  certainly 
understand  that  they  should  vote 
against  this  very  badly  crafted  and  bad 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  for  the  opponents  has  expired. 
The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
just  the  opposite  is  true,  of  that  which 
he  has  been  peddling  on  this  floor  this 
afternoon. 

If  the  pipeline  knows  that  they 
cannot  pass  thrugh  to  the  consumer 
the  cost  of  their  environmental  irre- 
sponsibility, they  will  have  the  finan- 
cial incentive  to  prevent  the  environ- 
mental problem  in  the  first  place. 

What  an  absurd  proposition  we  have 
been  offered  this  afternoon  by  the 
Senator  from  Colorado,  that  it  is  a  ter- 
rible thing,  that  if  we  do  not  let  them 
pass  through,  they  are  not  going  to 
clean  up  the  environment. 

First  of  all.  they  should  not  have 
polluted  the  environment. 
Mr.  WIRTH.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  METZENBAUM.  No. 
They  should  not  have  polluted  the 
environment. 

They  were  the  ones  who  were  the 
moving  party.  It  was  not  somebody 
else.  It  was  they. 

And  now  what  they  want  to  do  is 
pass  through  those  costs  to  the  con- 
sumers. That  is  exactly  what  is  being 
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attempted  in  a  case  pending  before  the 
PERC  at  the  present  time. 

Why?  What  possible  justification 
could  there  be  to  permit  that  to  occur? 

So  this  amendment  is  directed  at  the 
same  subject,  only  different  kinds  of 
operations,  as  the  proposal  made  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nevada  the  other  day  with  respect  to 
Exxon. 

Exxon  pollutes  in  Alaska:  comes 
back  and  says  that  they  are  going  to 
deduct  the  costs  of  cleaning  it  up  from 
the  taxpayers  of  this  country,  that  ev- 
erybody is  going  to  have  to  share  in 
those  costs.  Not  100  percent  because  it 
is  only  the  amount  of  the  taxes.  But 
that  is  the  same  kind  of  argument  we 
are  getting  here  today.  If  we  do  not  let 
them  pass  it  through,  then  they  will 
not  clean  it  up. 

I  do  not  believe  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  believes  that  these  gas  pipe- 
line companies  are  that  irresponsible. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  think  he 
knows  better  than  that. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  yield  for  a 
simple  question,  one  question,  not  a 
speech. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Is  there  anything  in 
this  amendment  that  relates  to  Alaska 
and  Exxon? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Not  a  thing. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  I  did  not  think  so. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  My  colleague 
is  absolutely  right.  But  the  situation  is 
comparable  and  that  is  the  only 
reason  we  mention  it.  In  the  Exxon 
situation,  the  effort  is  made  to  clean  it 
up  and  then  pass  it  on  to  the  taxpay- 
ers by  deducting  it  from  the  taxes.  In 
this  one,  the  effort  is  made  to  pass  it 
on  to  the  consumers. 

What  we  are  saying  is  that  PERC 
has  the  right  to  say  no;  that  FERC 
has  a  right  to  find  out  what  the  facts 
are,  to  find  out  what  decisions  have 
been  made  by  governmental  agencies, 
and  then  to  say  no. 

To  suggest  to  the  contrary,  and  that 
this  is  a  great  environmental  opportu- 
nity, by  defeating  this  amendment, 
violates  the  language  of  the  amend- 
ment; violates  the  facts;  is  contrary  to 
reality;  and  worst  of  all,  it  violates  the 
environment. 

This  amendment  allows  the  pipe- 
lines to  clean  up.  If  they  show  that 
they  acted  reasonably,  they  can  pass  it 
on,  period. 

But,  if  they  did  not,  they  cannot 
pass  it  on.  And  anyone  who  believes 
that  we  ought  to  have  a  cleaner  envi- 
ronment in  this  country  should  be 
voting  with  me  on  this  amendment. 
They  should  be  voting  with  Senator 
Reid.  They  should  be  voting  with  Sen- 
ator Lautenberg  on  this  amendment. 

My  colleague  from  Louisiana  made 
the  point  that  there  could  be  no  hear- 
ing, just  an  absolute  moving  forward 
and  that  would  be  the  end  of  the  ball 


game.  FERC  would  disallow  it  and 
that  is  it. 

I  know  my  colleague  from  Louisiana 
is  too  good  a  lawyer  to  have  anybody 
believe  that,  because  the  language  spe- 
cifically says,  in  line  8,  "was  an  envi- 
ronmentally irresponsible  act  unless 
the  natural  gas  company  can  demon- 
strate, using  substantial  evidence,  that 
such  costs  that  were  incurred  are  just 
and  reasonable." 

The  only  place  you  have  evidence  is 
in  a  hearing. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  For  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes.  I  said  that 
they  would  be  "bound  by  advice  from 
authorized  officials  of  an  agency, 
whether  or  not  in  the  form  of  a  formal 
action,"  that  there  was  a  violation  of 
environmental  law. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  No,  what  the 
Senator  said,  if  I  may  correct  him,  my 
colleague  said  there  is  no  right  to  be 
heard,  and  he  said  no  hearing. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  is  correct.  On 
the  question  of  a  violation. 

There  are  two  different  things  here: 
"an  environmentally  irresponsible  act" 
on  which  you  have  a  right  to  a  hear- 
ing: and  "a  violation  of  environmental 
law,"  on  which  the  "Commission  shall 
be  bound  by  advice  from  authorized 
officials  of  an  agency,  whether  or  not 
in  the  form  of  a  formal  action." 

I  am  quoting  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Ohio.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence. No  hearing.  No  nothing. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  It  is  my  time, 
if  my  colleague  does  not  mind,  and  I 
asked  for  a  question  and  I  tried  to 
answer  his  question. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Am  1  not  correct? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Thank  you 
very  much.  The  determination  of  the 
violation  is  found  in  the  language: 
"The  Commission  shall  determine 
whether  a  violation  of  environmental 
law  has  occurred  in  accordance  with 
the  following  standards." 

And  then  you  have  those  standards 
set  forth  in  the  amendment.  I  will  not 
read  all  of  them.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  mentions  one  of  them,  but 
that  is  all. 

There  will  be  a  hearing.  There  will 
be  evidence.  There  will  be  fairness. 
And,  if  it  is  just  and  unreasonable, 
then  it  will  be  disallowed.  But  if  it  is 
just  and  reasonable,  it  will  be  allowed. 
And  that  is  the  way  it  ought  to  be. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Would  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  question?  A  short  question? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Only  for  a 
question. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  must  not  be  read- 
ing this  right.  If  the  Commission  is 
bound  by  the  informal  opinion  of  an 
authorized  official,  how  can  there  be 
evidence  on  that  question,  other  than 
the  question  of  whether  or  not  he 
gave  the  opinion? 


Mr.  METZENBAUM.  The  Commis- 
sion will  take  all  the  factors  into  ac- 
count and  will  make  its  own  determi- 
nation. We  cannot  preclude  the  Com- 
mission from  making  its  own  determi- 
nation. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  Senator  just 
did. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Just  a 
moment.  Whether  or  not  the  violation 
occurred,  the  Commission  can  get  the 
advice.  But  the  Commission  still  has 
the  right  to  determine  whether  or  not 
the  pipeline's  actions  were  just  and 
reasonable. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  What  does  it  mean 
it  says  they  are  "bound  by  advice"? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  It  is  a  determi- 
nation that  there  was  a  violation. 
They  are  bound  that  there  was  a  viola- 
tion. 

They  are  not  bound  in  the  ultimate 
decision  as  to  whether  their  expendi- 
tures were  just  and  reasonable. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  does 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  has  1  minute  and 
48  seconds  remaining. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
if  Senators  believe  in  the  environment, 
if  Senators  think  that  those  who  vio- 
late the  environment  ought  to  at  least 
be  brought  up.  not  exactly  on  charges 
but  brought  before  FERC  for  a  deter- 
mination as  to  whether  or  not  they 
should  or  should  not  be  required  to 
pay  it  themselves  or  pass  on  the  ex- 
penses to  their  consumers,  then  Sena- 
tors have  to  vote  for  this  amendment. 
We  are  just  saying  that  FERC  has  the 
right  to  do  it.  We  are  saying  that,  if 
there  is  a  violation,  that  it  ought  not 
to  be  charged  back  to  the  consumers 
automatically. 

Mr.  President,  my  understanding  is 
that  the  proponents  have  no  further 
time:  the  Senator  from  Ohio  probably 
has  less  than  1  minute  time  left? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  understanding  is  correct  on 
both  counts. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time 
and  I  am  ready  to  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Both 
sides  have  yielded  back  all  time.  The 
question  occurs  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana.  Senator  Johnston. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  table  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  to  lay 
on  the  table  the  amendment  by  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr,  Metzenbaum], 
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as  modified.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered.  The  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Gore]  is  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson] 
and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Wallop]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  Wallop]  would  vote  "yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Conrad).  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
in  the  Chamber  who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  66. 
nays  31,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  87  Leg.] 


Armstrong 

Baucus 

Bentsen 

BinRaman 

Bond 

Boren 

Breaux 

Bumpers 

Burdick 

Burns 

Chafee 

Coals 

Cochran 

Cranston 

DAmalo 

Danforth 

Daschle 

Dixon 

Dole 

Domenici 

Exon 

Ford 


Adams 

Bidrn 

Boschwitz 

Bradley 

Bryan 

Byrd 

Cohen 

Conrad 

DeConcini 

Dodd 

Durenberger 


YEAS— 66 

Fowler 

Garn 

Glenn 

Gorton 

Gramm 

Grasslej 

Hatch 

Hatfield 

Heflin 

Helms 

Hollings 

Inouye 

Jeffords 

Johnston 

Kassebaum 

Kerrey 

Kerry 

l^tt 

Lugar 

Mack 

Matsunaga 

McCain 

NAYS-31 

Graham 

Harkin 

Heinz 

Humphrey 

Kasten 

Kennedy 

Kohl 

Lautenberg 

Leahy 

Levin 

Lieberman 


NOT  VOTING-3 


McClure 

McConnell 

Mitchell 

Moynihan 

Murkowski 

Nickles 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Pryor 

Riegle 

Robb 

Roth 

Rudman 

Sanford 

Sa-sser 

Shelby 

Stevens 

Symms 

Thurmond 

Warner 

Wilson 

Wirth 


Metzenbaum 

Mikulski 

Pell 

Pressler 

Reid 

Rockefeller 

Sarbanes 

Simon 

Specter 


Gore 


Simpson 


Wallop 


So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
amendment  No.  192,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


If  the  Senator  will  withhold  for  1 
moment,  if  we  could  have  order  in  the 
Chamber  so  the  Senator  can  be  heard. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

EXPLANATION  OF  VOTE 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  as  one 
who  is  deeply  concerned  about  our  en- 
vironment, and  whose  credentials  on 
environmental  issues  are  as  strong  as 
any  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate,  I 
would  just  like  to  comment  briefly  on 
the  last  vote.  I  believe  the  amendment, 
which  was  just  soundly  defeated, 
would  have  resulted  in  an  entirely  in- 
appropriate Federal  policy.  The 
amendment  stated  that  "the  Commis- 
sion shall  be  bound  by  advice  from  au- 
thorized officials  of  an  agency,  wheth- 
er or  not  in  the  form  of  a  formal 
action,  that  an  act  was  a  violation  of 
environmental  law."  This  is  bad  lan- 
guage. I  do  not  believe  we  want  the 
Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion to  be  bound  by  advice  that  comes 
from  any  agency  official,  whether  or 
not  that  advice  was  in  the  form  of  a 
formal  action. 

This  would  allow  an  authorized  offi- 
cial to  come  forward  and  give  his  opin- 
ion, as  if  in  fact,  that  an  action  was  in 
violation  of  environmental  law.  To 
bind  FERC  by  this  opinion  would  vio- 
late the  concept  of  due  process  of  the 
law,  a  fundamental  underpinning  of 
our  system  of  jurisprudence. 

So,  Mr.  President,  it  is  for  that 
reason  that  I  voted  to  table  the 
amendment  that  was  presented  by  the 
junior  Senator  from  Ohio.  I  believe 
environmentalists  must  take  responsi- 
ble positions  on  environmental  mat- 
ters. When  a  proposal  is  not  adequate- 
ly constructed,  and  poses  a  significant 
threat  to  an  important  tenet  like  due 
process  of  the  law,  we  should  say  so. 

Our  credibility  is  an  extremely  im- 
portant factor  in  this  Chamber.  If  we 
wish  others  to  carefully  consider  our 
concerns,  we  must  be  thorough  in  eval- 
uating environmental  proposals. 
Plenty  of  difficult  matters  will  come 
before  us  in  the  coming  months— the 
Clean  Air  Act,  preservation  of  wet- 
lands, the  Clean  Water  Act,  and  reau- 
thorization of  the  Superfund.  Those 
of  us  who  are  deeply  concerned  with 
the  environment  want  to  be  able  to 
stand  up  here  and  have  our  colleagues 
say  we  are  responsible  or  in  pursuit  of 
protecting  our  environment.  I  think 
that  confidence  and  respect  gives  us 
the  best  chance  of  enacting  important 
environmental  legislation. 
I  thank  the  Chair. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescind- 
ed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  NO.  193 

(Purpose;  To  declare  lake-orpay  clauses  to 
be  presumptively  unjust  and  unreasonable) 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  Senator  Kohl 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Metz- 
enbaum], for  himself  and  Mr.  Kohl,  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  193. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert: 

•SKC.  s.  TAKK-ORI'A^  Cl.Al  SKS 

•A  take-or-pay  clause  in  a  contract  for  the 
purchase  of  natural  gas  shall  be  held  to  be 
injust  and  unreasonable  under  section  5  of 
the  Natural  Gas  Act  (15  U.S.C.  717d)  unless 
the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission 
finds,  on  application  of  a  party  to  the  con- 
tract, that  the  clause  is  just  and  reasonable 
under  the  particular  circumstances  of  the 
contract  in  question". 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
this  amendment  is  simple.  It  shifts  the 
burden  of  proof  regarding  who  should 
pay  for  the  multibillion-dollar  mistake 
known  as  take-or-pay. 

Right  now,  consumers  must  pay  for 
billions  of  dollars  in  take-or-pay  liabil- 
ities. Bills  being  passed  on  to  consum- 
ers for  take-or-pay  contracts  now  total 
over  $5.1  billion.  That  amount  will  in- 
crease in  the  future  unless  we  adopt 
this  amendment. 

While  FERC  has  made  some  generic 
rulings  regarding  the  apportionment 
of  take-or-pay  liabilities,  they  have 
failed  to  examine  particular  cases  to 
see  whether  the  pipelines  acted  pru- 
dently when  they  entered  into  the 
contracts. 

This  amendment  says  that  FERC 
must  presume  that  take-or-pay  liabil- 
ities are  unjust  and  unreasonable 
unless,  after  a  hearing,  they  find  that 
a  particular  contracts  take-or-pay 
clause  was  in  fact  just  and  reasonable. 

This  amendment  in  no  way  abro- 
gates contracts  between  producers  and 
pipelines  that  have  take-or-pay 
clauses:  The  contracts  remain  legally 
binding.  The  legal  obhgation  between 
buyers  and  sellers  continue. 

I  am  pleased  that  it  has  been  en- 
dorsed by  AARP. 

Now,  take-or-pay  contracts  were  ex- 
tracted from  gas  buyers  during  acute 
gas  shortages  of  late  1970s. 

Buyers  must  take  high  priced  gas  in 
large  quantities,  or  pay  a  penalty  for 
the  shortfall.  Typically  the  required 
"take":  in  other  words,  purchase,  is  70 
to  90  percent  of  the  average  purchase. 

This  is  the  equivalent  of  having  to 
pay  70  to  90  percent  of  your  average 
grocery  bill  every  time  you  shop,  re- 
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gardless  of  how  many  groceries  you  ac- 
tually take  home. 

Take-or-pay  is  anticompetitive.  It  re- 
stricts gas  buyers  from  shopping  for 
lowest  cost  supplies  and  getting  it  de- 
livered under  open  access  transporta- 
tion. They  cannot  do  that  because 
they  are  obligated  to  buy  large  vol- 
umes of  the  high-priced  gas. 

Soon  after  most  of  these  contracts 
were  signed,  demand  for  gas  plummet- 
ed due  to  several  factors,  such  as  warm 
winters,  plant  closings,  recession,  and 
conservation. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  large  industrial 
gas  purchasers  switched  to  oil  as  the 
oil  price  collapsed. 

Yet,  despite  the  lower  demand,  pipe- 
lines had  obligated  themselves  to  buy 
large  volumes  of  high  priced  gas,  and 
as  a  result  significantly  raised  costs  to 
residential  consumers. 

FERC  has  the  power  to  invalidate 
take-or-pay,  but  they  are  now  making 
the  consumers  pay  half  the  liability, 
the  pipelines  pay  up  to  half. 

In  a  similar  situation  pertaining  to 
pipeline-local  distribution  company 
[LDC]  contracts,  the  other  end  of  the 
stick,  our  end  being  the  pipeline  to  the 
producer,  minimum  bill  clauses  with 
the  same  anticompetitive  effects  of 
take-or-pay  were  in  the  contracts. 

In  1984,  FERC  used  its  NGA  section 
5  powers  to  invalidate  minimum  bills 
in  pipeline-LDC  contracts.  This  order 
380  was  upheld  by  courts  as  I  de- 
scribed earlier,  citing  FERCs  "author- 
ity to  limit  or  to  proscribe  contractual 
arrangements  that  contravene  the  rel- 
evant public  interests." 

In  1985  FERC  issued  order  436, 
which  encouraged  pipelines  to  become 
open  access  transporters  but  it  failed 
to  deal  with  take-or-pay  liabilities  be- 
tween producers  and  pipelines  that 
were  already  mounting  into  many  bil- 
lions of  dollars  of  costs  for  consumers. 

Take-or-pay  liabilities  worsened  as 
pipelines  could  not  sell  high  cost,  high 
take-or-pay  gas.  In  June  1987,  the  D.C. 
Court  of  Appeals,  while  confirming 
FEIRC  power  to  coerce  pipelines  to 
become  open  access  transporters, 
threw  out  the  whole  order  for  its  glar- 
ing failure  to  address  the  closely  relat- 
ed take-or-pay  problem  using  its  sec- 
tion 5  remedial  powers.  The  court 
criticized,  and  I  quote: 

FERCs  seeming  blindness  to  the  possible 
impaict  of  order  436  on  take-or-pay  liability 
seems  impossible  to  square  with  reasoned 
decisionmaking. 

I  am  not  sure  all  of  my  colleagues 
heard  that,  but  I  want  to  point  it  out 
to  you.  I  want  to  repeat  it.  The  court 
in  that  case,  the  D.C.  Court  of  Ap- 
peals, while  confirming  that  FERC 
had  the  power  to  coerce  pipelines  to 
become  open  access  transporters,  they 
threw  out  the  whole  order  for  its  glar- 
ing failure  to  address  the  closely  relat- 
ed take-or-pay  problems  using  its  sec- 
tion 5  remedial  powers. 


Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Not  at  this 
point. 

The  court  said: 

FERCs  seeming  blindness  to  the  possible 
impact  of  order  436  on  take-or-pay  liability 
seems  impossible  to  square  with  reasoned 
decisionmaking. 

That  is  about  as  strong  language  as  I 
have  ever  heard  a  court  use. 

The  court  concluded  "FERCs  indif- 
ference on  take  or  pay  taints  the  pack- 
age." 

In  late  1987  FERCs  solution  to  the 
Court  of  Appeals  ruling  was  order  500 
with  respect  to  take  or  pay.  Order  500 
allows  automatic  passthrough  of  up  to 
half  of  the  billions  in  liabilities,  and 
the  bulk  is  passed  on  to  residential 
consumers  if  pipelines  absorb  the 
other  half. 

Order  500  is  still  an  interim  rule. 
The  court  will  not  hear  the  oral  argu- 
ment until  the  fall  of  1989.  By  that 
time  most  bills  may  already  be  paid  by 
consumers  and  unquestionably  FERC 
will  say  the  problem  is  solved,  the  case 
is  moot,  and  the  consumer  will  have 
been  stuck  with  the  bill. 

This  amendment  will  help  consum- 
ers and  local  distribution  companies 
nationwide  by  encouraging  FERC  to 
conduct  an  investigation  into  the  rea- 
sonableness of  these  contract  terms.  It 
does  not  void  take  or  pay  liabilities.  It 
merely  exposes  them  to  the  light  of 
day. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  wreak  havoc  in  the 
whole  gas  market,  and  that  havoc 
would  last  only  so  long  as  it  would 
take  the  Congress  to  come  in  and  cor- 
rect the  mistake  because  this  would  be 
totally,  totally  unworkable. 

If  I  may  explain,  first  of  all.  let  me 
explain  what  a  take-or-pay  contract  is. 
In  any  contract  for  natural  gas  you 
have  a  price  and  you  have  a  quantity. 
Now,  the  quantity  is  dealt  with  on 
what  we  call  take-or-pay  because  in 
the  case  of  purchaser,  the  needs  of 
that  purchaser  will  vary  seasonally.  In 
wintertime  they  will  need  more  gas 
than  they  will  in  summertime. 

On  the  other  hand,  for  the  supplier 
of  natural  gas,  the  deliverability  of  the 
field  or  of  the  well  will  vary  according 
to  geologic  conditions. 

So.  accordingly,  in  order  to  tie  up  a 
specific  quantity  of  gas  or  a  specific 
field,  we  provide  for  take-or-pay  con- 
tracts which  will  typically  say  that  the 
purchaser  will  be  bound  to  take,  for 
example,  70  percent  of  the  deliverabil- 
ity of  the  field  not  to  exceed  a  certain 
specified  amount. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  virtually  every 
long-term  gas  contract  has  a  take-or- 
pay  provision.  It  is  the  only  way  to 
make  really  a  binding  long-term  con- 
tract. If  you  cannot  tie  up  the  quanti- 
ty, then  there  is  no  way  to  have  a  con- 
tract. 


So,  in  effect  what  this  amendment 
would  do  would  say  that  virtually 
every  long-term  contract  for  the  deliv- 
ery of  natural  gas  existing  in  America 
today  would  be  presumptively  invalid, 
and  the  only  way  to  make  them  valid 
would  be  to  go  in  to  FERC  and  prove 
that  it  was  just  or  reasonable. 

How  many  natural  gas  contracts  are 
there?  There  are  thousands  of  natural 
gas  contracts,  all  of  which  would  be 
presumptively  invalid  and  you  would 
have  to  go  to  FERC  in  order  to  prove 
them  valid. 

It  is  precisely  the  same  question  that 
we  had  in  the  amendment  a  moment 
ago  which  we  beat  73  to  23. 

The  contract  would  be  invalid  unless 
you  went  to  FERC.  You  would  have  to 
go  to  FERC  in  virtually  every  case  be- 
cause they  all  have  take-or-pay  con- 
tracts. There  is  no  other  way  to  have  a 
long-term  gas  purchase  contract. 

What  was  the  Senator  talking  about 
a  moment  ago  when  he  was  saying 
FERC  said  in  order  436  or  the  court  of 
appeals  said  on  appeal  of  order  436? 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  did  not 
answer  my  question  which  was  going 
to  be:  Did  the  Commission  not  come 
back  under  order  500  and  clear  it  up? 
And  the  answer  to  that  is  yes,  Mr. 
President. 

After  order  436  and  the  court  of  ap- 
peals decision  on  that,  then  they  re- 
manded the  case  to  FERC.  FERC  then 
came  up  with  order  500  dealing  with 
the  take-or-pay. 

The  problem,  Mr.  President,  was  not 
with  take-or-pay  contracts.  The  prob- 
lem was  really  in  the  price  specified  in 
those  contracts  because  some  years 
ago  when  the  price  of  natural  gas  was 
very  high  and  the  supply  was  very  low, 
companies  entered  into  long-term 
take-or-pay  contracts,  setting  the  price 
of  natural  gas  in  some  cases  as  high  as 
$6  or  $7  and  providing  for  a  long-term 
contract. 

The  contract  was  perfectly  valid,  was 
entered  into  in  good  faith,  but  the 
price  of  natural  gas  dropped,  thereby 
putting  pipelines,  local  distribution 
companies,  and  consumers  in  an  em- 
barrassing economic  situation;  thereby 
FERC  came  up  ivith  order  500  to  deal 
with  that,  which  provided,  in  effect, 
for  the  passthrough  of  sums  incurred 
for  the  renegotiation  of  those  con- 
tracts, and  that  such  costs  would  be 
split  50-50  between  the  consumer  and 
the  pipeline. 

As  I  mentioned  the  other  day,  Mr. 
President,  about  80  percent  of  the 
costs  had  been  renegotiated;  95  per- 
cent of  the  contracts  have  been  re- 
negotiated, and  80  percent  of  the  li- 
ability was  negotiated  away  and  ab- 
sorbed by  producers.  The  remaining  20 
or  30  percent  was  divided  50-50  by 
agreement  between  consumers  and  the 
pipeline  companies. 
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So,  Mr.  President,  the  problem  deal- 
ing with  take-or-pay  which  was  really 
a  price  problem  has  been  solved. 

This  amendment  would  create  brand 
new  problems  of  unsolvable  dimen- 
sions. The  first  effect  would  be  prob- 
ably to  abrogate  all  of  these  contracts. 

There  is  a  provision  in  gas  contracts, 
typically  a  provision,  called  a  force 
majeure  provision,  which  says  in  effect 
that,  if  by  action  beyond  the  control 
of  the  parties  as  in  the  case  of  FERC 
or  in  the  case  of  a  congressional  abro- 
gation of  a  provision  of  the  contract 
such  as  take-or-pay,  the  whole  con- 
tract is  abrogated. 

So,  you  would  have  thousands  of 
contracts  which  would  be  subject  to 
being  immediately  nullified. 

The  only  way  to  revive  them  would 
be  to  go  to  have  a  long-term  litigation 
at  FERC. 

So,  Mr.  President,  in  effect  what  you 
have  is  all  the  gas  that  is  being  sup- 
plied to  consumers  today  would  be  at 
very  best  uncertain  as  to  its  legality 
and  at  worst  the  contract  fully  abro- 
gated. 

Mr.  President,  further  for  future 
action  it  would  make  virtually  impossi- 
ble a  long-term  contract.  If  you  cannot 
tie  up  a  long-term  supply  of  gas  bind- 
ing both  the  purchaser  to  take  it  and 
the  supplier  to  supply  it,  you  are  not 
going  to  have  any  long-term  contracts. 
They  will  say  we  will  contract  for  90 
days.  We  will  give  you  x  amount  of  gas 
which  they  know  that  they  need  and 
you  know  that  you  can  supply,  and 
you  will  come  back  at  the  end  of  90 
days— no  stability  of  supply  for  the 
market. 

I  cannot  imagine  a  worse  thing  for 
the  consumer  than  what  this  amend- 
ment would  do. 

Mr.  President,  it  would  be  totally  un- 
workable. Moreover,  this  amendment 
would  greatly  expand  FERC  jurisdic- 
tion. Most  wellhead  natural  gas  con- 
tracts are  already  deregulated.  Well 
over  60  percent  are  already  deregulat- 
ed. But  what  this  amendment  would 
do  would  bring  those  contracts  to  the 
extent  they  have  take-or-pay  obliga- 
tions back  under  FERC  jurisdiction, 
with  I  suppose  blanket  authority  of 
FERC  to  reform  the  contracts  in 
whichever  way  they  wished,  to  rewrite 
the  price  or  rewrite  the  quantity  of 
take-or-pay  or  indeed  to  declare  the 
whole  contract  null  and  void. 

The  same  arguments  were  made  on 
the  first  amendment  today.  Take-or- 
pay  it  is  the  flip  side  of  the  indeter- 
minant  price  escalator  provision. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  probably 
few  areas  of  the  law  as  arcane,  as  de- 
tailed, as  difficult  as  natural  gas  de- 
regulation. 

I  can  tell  my  colleagues  what  order 
436  provides  and  what  order  500  pro- 
vides, but  I  can  tell  you  that  my  col- 
leagues, those  who  do  not  deal  in  natu- 
ral gas,  are  not  going  to  really  under- 


stand it  because  it  is  very,  very  compli- 
cated. 

So  to  bring  an  amendment  out  here 
on  the  floor  that  deals  with  all  the 
natural  gas  contracts  in  America, 
which  runs  the  risk  of  nullifying  all  of 
those  contracts,  of  abrogating  any 
long-term  contracts,  of  putting  the 
markets  into  disarray  and  doing  all  of 
that  without  hearing  from  the  first 
witness,  without  having  the  first  day 
markup  in  the  committee  of  jurisdic- 
tion, Mr.  President,  would  be  totally 
irresponsible. 

It  is  simply  indefensible,  because 
there  is  a  no  problem  here.  The  prob- 
lem has  been  fixed  by  order  500.  Over 
95  percent  of  those  contracts  have 
been  renegotiated.  And  the  effect  of 
the  amendment  would  be  to  wreak 
havoc  on  all  of  our  natural  gas  mar- 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Will  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  The  Senator 
from  Louisiana  has  spoken  about 
order  500  providing  for  pipelines  to 
pay  50  percent  of  the  cost  and  consum- 
ers to  bear  50  percent  of  the  cost.  Is  it 
not  a  fact  that  the  consumers  are  now 
paying  100  percent  of  the  costs  be- 
cause order  500  is  on  appeal?  Many 
lawyers  are  saying  that  it  may  be  over- 
turned, but  in  the  interim  the  con- 
sumer is  being  billed  and  the  only  way 
the  consumer  would  benefit  from  that 
order  is  if  FERC  were  to  order  re- 
funds, which  is  a  highly  unlikely  prob- 
ability. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  Senator  is  in- 
correct. The  billing  mechanisms  in 
place  at  the  present  time  are  on  a  50 
to  50  basis.  Moreover,  the  amount  that 
is  split  50-50  is  only  the  amount  that 
the  pipeline  has  paid  to  settle  its  li- 
ability. 

Understand  that  about  70  to  80  per- 
cent of  cost  of  those  take-or-pay  con- 
tracts from  some  years  ago  have  al- 
ready been  negotiated  away.  So  you 
are  dealing  with  only  the  remaining  20 
or  30  percent  of  renegotiated  costs  and 
that  is  being  split  50-50  between  the 
pipelines  and  the  consumer. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Is  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  saying  that  the  con- 
sumer is  not  being  billed  for  that  50 
percent  under  order  500:  that  none  of 
it  is  being  billed  to  the  consumer? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Fifty  percent  of 
the  unnegotiated  amount  is  being 
billed  to  the  consumer,  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Is  it  not  cor- 
rect that  the  consumers  have  been 
billed  as  of  May  11  this  year 
$3,467,328,412,  according  to  a  report 
from  somewhere,  I  am  not  sure  where 
it  came  from? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  am  not  sure  of 
the  amount,  but  that  may  well  be 
what  the  pipelines  have  applied  for 
which  has  not  been  passed  through 


yet,  not  been  determined  by  the  Com- 
mission. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  According  to 
what  I  am  reading  here,  it  says 
amount  directly  bill.  $3,467,328,000. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  do  not  know 
what  document  the  Senator  has. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  It  is  a  FERC 
document. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor would  probably  find  that  that  is 
the  amount  that  has  been  filed  for 
that  represents  50  percent  of  the  nego- 
tiated amount  and  that  will  be  amor- 
tized over  a  5-year  period  and,  indeed, 
passed  on  to  consumers  if  the  State 
commissions  determine  that  LDC's 
were  prudent. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  am  afraid  I 
have  to  take  issue  with  my  colleagues, 
because  in  the  FERC  figures,  the 
amount  directly  billed,  as  I  said  in  my 
opening  statement.  $5.1  billion  has  ac- 
tually already  been  passed  through 
this.  This  has  a  breakdown  of 
$3,467,000,000  and  plus  a  voluntary 
surcharge  of  $1,743,000,759.  I  guess 
the  total  of  that  would  come  up  to  $5.1 
billion. 

Mr.  KOHL.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  speak  on  behalf  of  this 
amendment. 

I  also  am  concerned  about  passage  of 
S.  783  in  its  current  form. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  does 
nothing  to  protect  or  help  residential 
consumers  of  natural  gas.  This  bill  es- 
sentially gives  gas  producers  every- 
thing they  want,  while  denying  con- 
sumers any  relief  from  unreasonable 
contract  terms,  and  unfair  Federal 
regulations. 

As  Senator  Metzenbaum  has  ably  ex- 
plained, the  producers  took  advantage 
of  their  market  power  in  the  late  sev- 
enties and  early  eighties,  insisting  on 
these  take-or-pay  clauses  in  the  sales 
contracts  they  negotiated  with  pipe- 
lines. 

And  for  their  part,  the  pipelines 
made  the  unfortunate  decision  to 
accept  these  unreasonable  terms. 

The  producers  were  clearly  playing 
on  the  Nation's  fear  of  gas  shortages, 
and  the  pipelines  bought  into  that 
sales  pitch. 

I  am  a  businessman,  and  I  under- 
stand that  being  in  business  involves  a 
certain  amount  of  risk-taking.  You 
make  your  best  guesses  about  what 
the  future  holds,  and  you  take  your 
chances.  Sometimes  you  win.  and 
sometimes  you  lose. 

In  the  case  of  high-priced  gas  con- 
tracts signed  in  the  late  seventies,  the 
pipelines  clearly  lost. 

The  Federal  Energy  Regulatory 
Commission  [FERC]  has  decided  that 
it  is  fair  to  hold  gas  consumers  partial- 
ly responsible  for  these  unfortunate 
business  decisions,  in  which  they  had 
no  say. 

FERC,  which  Congress  entrusted 
with  the  responsibility  of  protecting 
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the  public  interest,  has  refused  to  pro- 
tect consumers  from  take-or-pay. 

PERC  simply  told  the  producers  and 
pipelines  to  renegotiate  these  con- 
tracts, and  encouraged  the  pipelines  to 
buy  their  way  out  of  these  contracts. 

Meanwhile,  producers  are  free  to 
resell  the  gas  which  was  not  taken  by 
the  pipelines,  essentially  allowing 
them  to  collect  payment  twice  on  the 
same  gas. 

And  FERC  decided  that  consumers 
should  help  the  pipelines  with  those 
take-or-pay  liabilities  pipelines  and 
end  users  are  required  to  split  the  buy- 
out costs  50-50. 

But  it  gets  even  worse.  FERC  has  de- 
cided that  if  large  industrial  users  do 
not  want  to  pay  these  buy-out  costs, 
they  can  bypass  the  local  gas  utility 
and  contract  for  their  own  gas.  That 
leaves  the  homeowners  picking  up  a 
bigger  share  of  the  tab. 

Clearly,  Congress  could  have  re- 
solved the  take-or-pay  problem  long 
ago.  For  years,  consumers  have  asked 
Congress  to  do  something.  And  they 
were  told  that  Congress  could  not 
open  the  Gas  Act.  It  is  too  complicat- 
ed. It  would  get  too  messy. 

But,  interestingly  enough,  when  the 
producers  asked  Congress  to  decontrol 
cheap  "old  gas"  still  subject  to  con- 
trols. Congress  went  to  work  drafting 
a  bill. 

And  when  the  pipelines  objected  to 
immediate  decontrol,  guess  what  hap- 
pened? The  bill  was  changed  to  pro- 
vide for  a  3-year  phase-in. 

Producers  and  pipelines  made  their 
requests,  and  their  wishes  were  grant- 
ed. But  who  is  listening  to  the  consum- 
ers? 

The  bill  before  us  today  finally 
opens  the  Gas  Act— but  only  to  the 
benefit  of  natural  gas  producers.  If  we 
do  not  take  this  opportunity  to  pro- 
vide relief  and  fairness  to  consumers, 
we  will  not  have  another  chance. 

The  proponents  of  the  bill  tell  us 
that  we  need  not  worry  because  total 
deregulation  of  natural  gas  is  the  uni- 
versal panacea.  Consumers  need  not 
worry  about  any  of  their  prior  con- 
cerns because  competition  will  hold 
prices  down. 

But  everyone  forgets  to  mention 
that  residential  gas  customers  will  not 
benefit  from  competitive  prices  for  a 
very  long  time.  Competition— what  is 
that?  For  the  average  homeowner,  it 
means  nothing. 

FERC's  open  access  transmission 
policy  does  not  allow  residential  cus- 
tomers to  take  advantge  of  market 
prices. 

Large  industrial  gas  users  will  bene- 
fit from  open  access.  They  have  the 
resources  to  compare  wellhead  gas 
prices,  secure  transportation  rights. 
and  build  a  hookup  straight  to  the 
pipeline,  circumventing  the  local  utili- 
ty. 


In  so  doing,  the  industrials  can  also 
avoid  sharing  in  take-or-pay  buy-out 
costs. 

But  what  about  senior  citizens  on 
fixed  incomes,  or  young  families 
trying  to  heat  their  homes  in  Wiscon- 
sin, or  any  other  State  in  the  Midwest, 
or  Northeast? 

Can  these  homeowners  shop  around 
for  the  cheapest  gas?  Can  they  get  on 
the  phone  and  call  producers  in  the 
Southwest,  trying  to  get  a  good  deal 
on  their  heating  bills? 

Of  course  not.  Homeowners  are  still 
dependent  on  their  local  gas  utility. 
The  monopoly  still  exists  for  the  mil- 
lions of  people  who  depend  on  natural 
gas  for  home  heating,  and  are  captive 
customers  of  their  local  gas  utility. 

They  will  not  benefit  from  increased 
competition  in  the  natural  gas  market- 
place. They  have  to  pay  whatever 
their  local  utility  charges.  They  do  not 
have  any  options. 

They  cannot  object  to  the  price  and 
take  their  business  elsewhere. 

They  will  not  be  able  to  object  when 
their  bills  go  up  as  take-or-pay  liabil- 
ities are  passed  through.  They  cannot 
object  to  paying  for  gas  they  never 
even  used. 

Mr.  President,  this  situation  simply 
is  not  fair.  Residential  customers  keep 
getting  the  short  end  of  the  stick. 

And  if  we  decontrol  the  remaining 
natural  gas  under  regulation,  without 
correcting  some  of  the  regulatory  and 
contract  abuses  which  afflict  residen- 
tial customers,  we  are  doing  a  dis.serv- 
ice  to  our  constituents. 

There  is  absolutely  no  reason  why 
any  Senator  from  a  consuming  State 
should  not  .support  this  amendment.  It 
simply  requires  that  FERC  make  a  de- 
termination that  take-or-pay  costs  are 
just  and  reasonable  before  they  can  be 
passed  on  to  consumers. 

Is  that  so  unreasonable?  I  think  not. 
Most  homeowners  who  heat  their 
homes  with  natural  gas  would  prob- 
ably agree. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  amendment  which 
makes  some  small  improvement  to  the 
benefit  of  consumers. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  would  like  to  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  for  a  very 
erudite,  direct,  concise  statement  as  to 
why  we  need  this  amendment.  It  pleas- 
es me  no  end  to  have  him  speaking  out 
so  strongly  in  behalf  of  consumers  of 
this  country. 

We  all  know  that  he  came  here  as  a 
very  successful  business  person  and  it 
is  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  that  I 
align  myself  with  his  concerns  and  ap- 
preciate his  support  very  much. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  me  5 
minutes? 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes,  I  so  yield. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  respond  to  a 
question,  because  I  want  to  make  cer- 
tain I  understand  what  is  intended  by 
the  amendment? 

It  is  a  short  amendment,  but  languge 
can  sometimes  be  understood  by  dif- 
ferent people  to  mean  different 
things.  It  says,  "A  take-or-pay  clause 
in  a  contract  for  the  purchase  of  natu- 
ral gas  shall  be  held,"  and  so  on. 

Is  it  intended  to  be  prospective  only? 
Is  this  to  be  attached  to  current  con- 
tracts or  only  to  future  contracts? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  It  would  be  ap- 
plicable to  current  contracts. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  And  that  would  be 
applicable,  then,  to  all  of  those  under 
order  500  today? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  The  answer  is 
yes. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  And  it  would  be  ap- 
plicable equally  to  all  those  in  which 
negotiated  settlements  have  already 
been  effected  and  approved? 

METZENBAUM.  Let  me  respond  to 
my  colleague. 

When  he  says  "negotiated,"  the  im- 
plication is  there  was  a  give  and  take. 
Let  me  make  it  very  clear,  I  do  not 
know  who  did  the  negotiations. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Aside  from  that 
issue— and  I  recognize  we  can  get  into 
the  question  of  how  equal  were  the 
relative  strengths  of  the  parties  to 
such  negotiation. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Certainly  the 
consumers  were  not  at  the  table.  They 
had  nobody  speaking  for  them. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Nevertheless,  there 
were  an  awful  lot  of  contracts  in 
which  the  contracting  parties  did  ne- 
gotiate some  kind  of  settlement  with 
respect  to  take-or-pay  issues. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  If  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  is  a.sking  whether  or  not 
this  would  have  any  retroactive  effect 
with  respect  to  the  application  of 
order  500,  the  answer  is  "No."  But  if 
he  is  asking  whether  or  not  it  would 
have  an  impact  upon  those  contracts 
still  extant,  the  answer  is  yes,  even 
though  they  may  be  affected  by  order 
500. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  That  answer  did  not 
help  me  much  because  order  500  pur- 
ports to  cover  a  number  of  existing 
contracts.  There  are  only  the  unset- 
tled remnants  of  those  which  were 
earlier  settled. 

We  had  a  whole  block  of  contracts, 
as  we  have  had  since  1938,  that  had 
take-or-pay  provisions  in  them,  and 
many  of  those  have  expired  by  their 
terms.  Some  have  been  renegotiated— 
the  great  bulk  of  them  have  been  re- 
negotiated in  one  form  or  another. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  If  they  were 
renegotiated  and  there  is  no  longer  a 
take-or-pay  clause  that  is  applicable, 
then  this  language  would  not  be  appli- 
cable. 
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Mr.  McCLURE.  So  it  is  not  your  in- 
tention to  apply  this  language  to 
reopen  those  contracts  which  have  al- 
ready been  negotiated? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Where  the 
take-or-pay  provisions  of  the  contract 
have  been  negotiated  out.  it  is  not  my 
intention  to  reopen  that  situation. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  answer  because  that  does 
narrow  the  range  of  the  discussion 
somewhat.  But  I  would  also  say,  if 
that  is  true,  then  it  does  not  apply  to 
the  $8,678,000,000  that  the  Senator 
made  reference  to  a  while  ago. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  do  not  think 
I  ever  mentioned  that  figure. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  Senator  men- 
tioned two  halves  of  it,  $3,467,000,000 
which  is  eaten  by  the  pipelines  and 
$3,467,000,000  which  is  to  be  direct 
billed  to  the  consumers. 

That  is  the  total  amount.  But  I 
would  say  that,  pursuant  to  the 
answer,  of  my  colleague,  we  can  set  all 
of  that  aside  because  it  is  not  covered 
by  the  amendment. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  The  fact  is,  so 
that  we  not  leave  that  confusion  as  to 
the  $3,467,000,000,  let  me  point  out 
that  there  is  also  a  volumetric  sur- 
charge which  is  passed  on  to  the  con- 
sumers, the  amount  of  $1,473,000,000. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Which  has  nothing 
to  do  with  this  discussion,  but  it  may 
be  a  fact.  We  could  put  a  lot  of  other 
facts  in.  too.  that  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  discussion,  but  that  does  not 
change  the  discussion. 

If,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  this  amend- 
ment has  the  effect  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  says  that  it  does,  it  has  almost  no 
effect.  And  maybe  on  that  basis,  we 
ought  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Why  does  my 
colleague  not  do  so? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  But  I  am  afraid  that 
others  reading  the  amendment  might 
come  to  a  different  conclusion  than 
has  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield?  It  would  have  prospective  effect, 
which  would  mean  it  would  be  virtual- 
ly impossible  to  contract  for  a  long- 
term  supply  of  gas. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  That  is  fair.  But  it 
would  have  almost  no  effect  on  cur- 
rent liabilities  under  current  con- 
tracts, regardless  of  their  status. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  If  the  Senator  will 
further  yield,  it  would  at  least  be  pro- 
ductive of  a  great  deal  of  litigation  as 
to  those  existing  contracts. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Yes. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Because  I  heard 
both  a  yes  and  a  no  answer  when  the 
question  was  put  to  the  Senator.  And  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  the  court 
would  be  equally  confused,  as  well. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  am  concerned  be- 
cause if  indeed  the  Senator  meant 
what  he  said,  and  understood  what  he 
said,  then  it  has  no  effect.  Therefore.  I 
am  not  sure  that  he  meant  what  he 
said  or  understood  what  he  said.  And 


the  court  might  well  say.  in  spite  of 
what  he  said,  he  must  have  meant 
something  by  the  amendment  and 
therefore  we  will  apply  it,  even  though 
he  said  it  does  not  apply. 

So,  I  agree  with  the  Senator  that, 
indeed,  there  would  be  a  great  deal  of 
confusion  with  respect  to  where  we 
stand.  And  that  confusion  would 
extend.  I  would  say,  also,  not  just  to 
the  42  contracts  that  are  in  question 
here— and  I  might  just  mention,  out  of 
those  42  contracts,  there  are  9  of  them 
that  have  already  been  settled,  9  out 
of  that  42. 

I  have  not  tried  to  total  up  the 
number  of  dollars  in  those  nine  that 
have  been  settled.  There  are  2  in 
which  there  is  no  contest  about  the 
prudency,  but  with  31  of  the  42,  there 
is  a  contest  before  the  Commission  on 
the  prudency  question.  So  to  hold  out 
to  this  body  or  to  anybody  listening 
that  this  is  a  kind  of  a  liquidated  sum 
is  to  overstate  our  understanding  of 
the  facts  that  exist. 

I  am  very  much  opposed  to  this 
amendment  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  in 
spite  of  the  answers  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio,  the  author  of  the  amend- 
ment, because  I  do  not  believe  the  lan- 
guage is  that  clear.  But  I  think,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  very  fact  that  we 
do  not  know  what  the  language  means 
casts  in  doubt  not  just  this  volume  of 
contracts,  but  all  of  those  that  were 
renegotiated,  and  the  consumers  who 
believed  that  they  know  what  their 
charges  are  may  well  find  they  wake 
up  the  day  after  tomorrow  and  find 
that  we  have  thrown  all  of  those  con- 
tracts back  into  contention  before  a 
FERC  that  is  already  unduly  bur- 
dened. 

I  do  know  that  it  is  eaisy  to  say,  well, 
all  this  does  is  change  the  burden  of 
proof.  That  is  an  easy  thing  to  say,  but 
it  does  much,  much,  much  more  than 
that  because  it  says  every  one  of  those 
contracts  that  we  have  negotiated  set- 
tlements upon  or  that  are  now  pend- 
ing under  order  500  will  be  back  before 
the  Commission  for  a  redetermination 
of  what  the  effect  will  be.  That  is  a 
grab  bag.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  order 
500  carefully  tries  to  balance  certain 
equities  with  a  kind  of  a  contract  car- 
riage, open  access  policy  offset  by  a 
split  on  the  effects  of  take-or-pay  obli- 
gations. 

If  we  had  been  willing  to  make  that 
kind  of  a  settlement,  we  could  have 
had  that  5  years  ago.  As  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  know,  we  spent  almost  2  years 
negotiating  those  kinds  of  trade  dol- 
lars. The  Senator  from  Ohio  and 
others  at  that  time  said,  no,  we  are  not 
going  to  make  any  settlement;  we  are 
not  willing  to  make  tradeoffs:  we  will 
hold  out  for  everything.  That  is  why  5 
years  later  we  have  several  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  having  trans- 
ferred from  consumers  to  producers  at 
the  wellhead. 


So  I  would  suggest  that  if.  indeed, 
we  want  to  protect  the  consumers,  the 
best  way  to  do  that  is  to  come  to  an 
end  to  this  business  and  give  them 
supplies  under  secure  contracts  of 
known  quantity  and  known  price  and 
give  the  producers  at  the  other  end 
the  opportunity  to  get  out  there  and 
drill  some  wells  and  find  some  gas  and 
build  some  pipelines  and  distribute 
some  supplies  to  consumers  so  that 
they  have  supplies  at  a  known  price. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  in  its 
thrust,  and  I  believe  it  would  be  safe 
to  say  in  its  genesis,  comes  from 
almost  precisely  the  same  ground  and 
the  same  direction  as  the  amendment 
we  previously  voted  on  and  rejected  by 
a  vote  of  2  to  1  in  this  body.  I  hope 
when  we  get  to  the  conclusion  of  this 
debate,  and  I  hope  that  is  soon,  that 
we  will  again  have  the  opportunity  to 
vote  on  a  motion  to  table  this  amend- 
ment. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  on 
this  as  they  did  on  the  other  amend- 
ment earlier  this  afternoon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Shelby).  The  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Let  us  under- 
stand what  we  are  talking  about  on 
this  50-50.  It  is  50-50  for  some  of  those 
cases,  but  there  is  no  reason  for  the 
consumer  to  be  billed  for  this  1  penny. 
They  did  not  make  the  contract.  But 
in  addition  to  the  50-50,  there  is  a  vol- 
umetric surcharge  that  will  be  billed 
to  the  consumer  to  the  extent  of  ex- 
actly one-half  of  that  amount  billed  to 
the  consumer.  $1,743,759,000. 

All  we  are  saying  here  is  that  they 
cannot  pass  it  on,  it  is  unjust  and  un- 
reasonable, on  these  take-or-pay  con- 
tracts unless  the  FERC  determines  to 
the  contrary.  Mr.  President.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  vote. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Sure. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  volumetric  sur- 
charge to  which  you  make  reference- 
that  is  17  of  the  contracts  you  would 
make  reference  to— is  already  the  sub- 
ject of  a  FERC  order;  is  it  not? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  FERC  has  already 
looked  at  those  contracts  and  said  it  is 
just  and  reasonable  there  be  a  volu- 
metric surcharge. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  guess  that 
would  be  correct,  but  the  fact  is.  let 
me  point  something  out  to  my  col- 
league, you  all  talk  about  the  fact  it 
will  open  up  all  these  cases.  Let  me  say 
to  you  that  the  cases  may  very  well  be 
opened  up  despite  of  what  we  do  here 
on  the  floor  because  order  500  is  pres- 
ently on  appeal.  And  if  the  decision 
comes  down  to  overrule  FERC,  then 
the  entire  matter  would  be  before 
FERC  and.  therefore,  there  would  be 
an  even  stronger  reason  as  to  why  we 
need  this  legislation. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  addressed  the 
Chair. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President, 
very  briefly.  First  of  all  the  Senator  is 
wrong  in  his  last  statement.  Most  of 
these  cases  are  not  jurisdictional  with 
FERC  because  they  deal  with  decon- 
trolled wellhead  contracts,  which  is 
another  reason  to  oppose  it.  This 
amendment  would  bring  jurisdiction 
for  the  first  time  over  these  contracts. 
So  in  the  guise  of  deregulating  natural 
gas,  the  last  2  percent,  we  would  be 
reregulating  all  natural  gas. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment,  if 
agreed  to,  would  put  in  complete  tur- 
moil all  of  our  natural  gas  contracts, 
would  abrogate  many  of  those  con- 
tracts because  of  what  we  call  force 
majeure  clause  in  the  contracts,  would 
make  it  impossible  to  contract  for 
long-term  supplies  of  natural  gas, 
would  inundate  FERC  with  a  volume 
of  cases  which  would  be  completely 
impossible  for  FERC  to  deal  with  and, 
indeed,  make  it  impossible  to  have  ra- 
tional gas  markets.  For  that  reason. 
Mr.  President,  the  amendment  should 
not  be  agreed  to,  and  I  am  ready  to 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  the 
time  has  been  yielded  back. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  table  the  amendment.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson] 
and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Wallop]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  Wallop]  would  vote  "yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  63, 
nays  35,  as  follows: 

IRollcall  Vole  No.  88  Leg.) 


YEAS~63 

Armstrong 

Dodd 

Levin 

Baucus 

Dole 

Loll 

BenUsen 

Domcnin 

LuRar 

Biden 

Ford 

Mack 

Bingaman 

Fowler 

Matsunaiia 

Bond 

Garn 

McCain 

Boren 

Glenn 

MrCUire 

Bosrhvmtz 

Gore 

McConnell 

Breaux 

Gorton 

Mitchell 

Burdick 

Graham 

Murkowski 

Burn-s 

Gramni 

Nickles 

Byrd 

Hatch 

Niinn 

Coals 

Hatfield 

Packwood 

Cochran 

Heflin 

Pell 

Conrad 

Helm.s 

Pryor 

Cranston 

Hollinus 

Robb 

DeConcini 

Inouye 

Rockefeller 

Dixon 

Johnston 

Roth 

San  ford 

Stevens 

Warner 

Sasser 

Symms 

Wilson 

Shelby 

Thurmond 
NAYS-35 

Wirlh 

Adams 

Harkin 

Liebcrman 

Bradley 

Heinz 

Met/.enbaum 

Bryan 

Humphrey 

Mikulski 

Bumpers 

Jeffords 

Moynihan 

Chafee 

Ka-ssebaum 

Pressler 

Cohen 

Kaslen 

Reid 

DAmato 

Kennedy 

Riegle 

Danforlh 

Kerrey 

Rudman 

Daschle 

Kerry 

Sarbanes 

DurenljerKer 

Kohl 

Simon 

Exon 

Lautenberg 

Specter 

Gra-ssley 

U'ahv 

NOT  VOTING-2 

Simpson  Wallop 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
amendment  No.  193  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  one  amendment  remaining 
with  a  time  limit  of  an  hour.  I  wonder 
if  the  Senator  from  Ohio  would  be 
willing  to  reduce  that  time  to  a  less 
time,  5  or  10  minutes  to  a  side. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  As  I  indicated 
earlier.  10  minutes  on  a  side  would  be 
agreeable.  I  want  to  take  a  few  min- 
utes to  offer  the  amendment  just  to  be 
certain  I  have  it  in  the  right  order.  I 
have  no  objection  to  entering  into  an 
agreement  for  20  minutes  on  a  side, 
but  since  there  is  no  time  limit  on  the 
bill  itself,  I  want  to  tell  my  colleagues 
there  will  be  a  few  minutes  in  which  I 
will  actually  offer  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  in 
that  case,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  time  on  the  final  Metz- 
enbaum  amendment  be  reduced  to  10 
minutes  a  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescind- 
ed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.   194 

(Purpose:   To   require   the    Federal    Energy 
Regulatory  CorTimls.sion  to  use  its  existing 
authority   to  decontrol   incentive   pricing 
for  certain  high  cost  natural  gas) 
Mr.     METZENBAUM.     I     send     an 

amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 

immediate  consideration. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 
The  assistant   legislative  clerk  read 

as  follows: 


The  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Metz- 
enbaum]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
194. 
At  the  appropriate  place.  Insert: 
•In  the  case  of  high-cost  natural  gas 
under  Section  107<c)(5)  of  title  I  of  the  Nat- 
ural Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978,  the  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission  shall  exer- 
cise its  existing  authority  to  rescind  any  in- 
centive prices  on  that  category  of  natural 
gas  within  90  days  of  the  date  of  enactment. 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  the 
Code,  nothing  in  this  amendment  shall 
affect  the  continuation  of  tax  credits  under 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  with  respect  to 
natural  gas  production.". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
this  amendment  forces  FERC  to 
remove  incentive  prices  that  give  pro- 
ducers windfalls  four  times  above 
market. 

Now,  if  you  believe  in  decontrol,  and 
it  is  obvious  that  a  majority  of  the 
Members  of  this  body,  as  indicated  by 
the  votes  today,  favor  decontrol,  then 
you  ought  to  be  for  this  amendment, 
because  this  amendment  is  the  decon- 
trol amendment. 

The  proponents  have  been  hammer- 
ing away  about  free  markets,  and  they 
view  1989  as  a  unique  opportunity  to 
remove  the  wellhead  controls  that 
they  contend  distort  markets. 

Yet,  FERC  has  failed  to  administra- 
tively deregulate  incentive  priced  tight 
formation  gas,  as  it  said  it  intended  to 
do  several  years  ago  in  a  proposed 
rule. 

This  gas  is  currently  selling  at  prices 
as  high  as  $6.82  per  thousand  cubic 
feet.  If  you  want  to  deregulate,  let  us 
go  for  it.  That  is  this  amendment,  de- 
regulation of  the  high-priced  gas. 

FERC  has  refused  for  years  to 
remove  the  incentive  prices  it  set  in 
1980  even  though  those  prices  are 
today  more  than  four  times  the 
market  price  of  gas. 

The  reason  FERC  has  failed  to  act  is 
that  the  large  producers  screamed 
that  they  would  lose  their  windfall. 

The  Supreme  Court  said  in  FERC  v. 
Martin  Exploration,  108  S.  Ct.  1765 
(1988),  that: 

Not  one  participant  in  the  NGPA  legisla- 
tive process  suggested  that  producers  should 
receive  higher  prices  than  deregulation 
would  afford  them. 

Yet,  that  is  what  is  happening  today 
to  large  amounts  of  high  priced  gas, 
and  the  consumers  are  footing  the 
whole  bill. 

In  April  1989,  the  D.C.  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  slammed  FERC  for  refus- 
ing without  explanation  to  amend  its 
regulations  to  remove  the  incentive 
prices  for  this  gas.  It  said: 

The  Commission  also  ignores  the  conten- 
tion that  many  contracts  for  future  sales  of 
deregulated  g£is  have  set  the  price  by  refer- 
ence to  the  last  regulated  price. 

At  pages  21-22,  the  Court  further  re- 
buked FERC: 
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We  see  no  basis  in  either  the  statute  or  in 
logic  for  such  extraordinary  abdication  of 
FERC's  role. 

Are  you  getting  the  picture  about 
FERC's  intransigence?  How  about  the 
way  they  conduct  business? 

Is  FERC  protecting  consumers  the 
way  Congress  expected  them  to? 

This  recent  court  case  that  I  have 
been  quoting  concluded: 

FERC  has  not  merely  tolerated,  but  en- 
couraged the  formation  of  contracts  which 
incorporate  by  reference  the  incentive  price. 

So  the  Court  believes  that  FERC 
caused  the  problem,  but  continuously 
refuses  to  act. 

Meanwhile,  consumers  are  being 
forced  to  pay  prices  way  above  market. 

I  am  sure  that  the  opposition  will 
say  there  is  only  a  little  bit  involved. 
What  difference  does  it  make?  Why 
should  any  portion  of  the  gas  be  at 
$6.82  per  1,000  cubic  feet? 

I  find  it  incredible  that  the  FERC 
Chairman  can  chant  "deregulation" 
and  "free  market"  but  refuse  to 
remove  antiquated  incentives  for  high- 
cost  gas  that  is  hitting  consumers  so 
hard. 

If  you  believe  in  deregulation,  then 
give  the  consumer  a  break  and  deregu- 
late the  high-price  gas. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  know  where  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  has  gotten  his  infor- 
mation but  it  is  incorrect.  He  has 
stated  that  the  average  price  of  gas 
under  his  amendment  is  $6.82,  I  be- 
lieve he  said. 

According  to  the  Energy  Informa- 
tion Administration  that  gas  under 
section  107  is  not  selling  for  $6  or  $4. 
It  sold  for  an  average  wellhead  price 
of  $1.89  in  1988  which  is  a  little  more 
than  20  percent  above  the  average 
market  price. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  a  number  of 
reasons  to  be  against  this  amendment. 
It  seems  to  me  that  probably  the 
clearest  is  that  this  amendment  is 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  on  the  House 
side.  I  have  not  run  it  by  the  chairman 
of  the  Finance  Committee  here.  But  as 
my  colleagues  know  if  it  is  in  their  ju- 
risdiction, it  gets  a  blue  slip  and  there- 
fore it  kills  the  whole  bill. 

How  is  it  in  their  jurisdiction?  It  is 
because,  Mr.  President,  section  29  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  provides  a 
tax  credit  for  tight  formation  gas  that 
is  contingent  upon  such  gas  being  reg- 
ulated by  the  Federal  Government. 

What  this  amendment  purports  to 
do  is  deregulate  the  gas  but  continue 
the  tax  credit.  It  says  in  explicit  terms 
that  it  continues  the  tax  credit  not- 
withstanding any  other  law.  It  is  plain- 
ly within  the  jurisdiction  of  Ways  and 

Means.  It  plainly  would  give  us  a  blue 
slip  on  this  whole  bill.  The  whole  bill 


falls  not  just  that  provision  if  it  is  con- 
tained in  the  law. 

Beyond  that,  Mr.  President,  it  is 
fixing  a  nonproblem.  The  price  gotten 
by  this  gas  is  only  $1.89  which  is  24 
cents  above  the  average  market  price 
now.  And  how  much  gas  does  it  affect? 
It  affects  three-tenths  of  1  percent  of 
the  natural  gas. 

So,  Mr.  President,  it  is  a  total  non- 
problem. 

Now  how  did  we  get  it  in  the  first 
place?  It  is  because  we  in  the  Congress 
explicitly  decided  that  we  wanted 
these  tight  sands,  Devonian  shale,  and 
other  formations  drilled,  and  we  had 
to  give  incentives  to  do  that  and 
people  relying  upon  the  solemn  legis- 
lation will  of  this  body  went  out  and 
make  investments  based  upon  that. 
Now  that  they  have  flowing  wells, 
even  though  they  are  getting  only  25 
cents  1,000  cubic  feet  above  the 
market  price,  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
would  take  that  away  from  them. 

That  is  not  right.  It  is  not  necessary. 
It  does  not  correct  the  problem  that  is 
plaguing  the  consumers  of  this  coun- 
try. 

What  it  would  do  is  put  on  notice  all 
producers  to  not  ever  rely  upon  the 
Federal  Government  even  if  it  is  a 
Federal  law,  to  keep  their  word  be- 
cause they  will  change  it  every  year 
that  comes  along. 

But,  Mr.  President,  principally  I  ask 
my  colleagues  not  to  make  this  bill 
blue  slip  bail.  We  have  been  debating 
this  thing  now  for  2  full  days  and  to 
lose  the  bill  at  the  last  moment  be- 
cause we  do  something  in  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee, I  think,  is  wrong. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  re- 
mains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Seven 
minutes  and  22  seconds. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  yield  3  minutes 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Mexico. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
certainly  cannot  do  any  better  than 
my  good  friend  from  Louisiana,  but  let 
me  just  suggest  that  I  was  one  of  the 
Senators  who  for  months  on  end  par- 
ticipated in  getting  the  Natural  Gas 
Policy  Act  passed. 

It  was  clear  in  that  law.  At  that 
point  in  time  we  were  short  of  natural 
gas.  Industries  all  over  this  country, 
including  the  State  of  Ohio  and  others 
were  even  thinking  of  closing  down  or 
opening  at  night  because  they  could 
save  energy.  What  we  did  in  that  Nat- 
ural Gas  Policy  Act  was  to  say  if 
people  would  go  out  and  take  an  ex- 
traordinary risk,  and  then  we  provided 
that  the  Commission  had  to  find  that 
it  was  an  extraordinary  risk  in  the 
case  of  the  gas  that  is  the  subject  of 
this  amendment. 

Some  people  in  this  country  went 
out  and  did  that.  They  invested  their 


money  and  they  found  some  natural 
gas.  It  is  filling  the  pipelines  of  this 
country.  It  has  brought  us  to  the  point 
where  natural  gas  is  once  again  a  true 
natural  asset. 

We  may  indeed  in  the  future  find 
that  that  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act.  with 
some  of  these  incentives  built  in, 
brought  us  to  a  position  where  we 
could  finally  deregulate  natural  gas. 

Mr.  President,  how  does  anyone  in 
this  body  think  they  could  face  con- 
stituents, people  out  there  who  said 
here  is  the  law,  we  will  go  out  and 
invest  money  to  take  an  exceptional 
risk,  we  will  find  new  natural  gas,  and 
then  we  come  along  and,  while  we  are 
getting  ready  to  deregulate  it  all.  in- 
cluding that,  by  1993.  we  come  along 
with  an  amendment  and  we  say  we  did 
not  mean  what  we  were  saying.  We 
said  you  go  out  and  take  that  risk. 
They  found  that  it  is  a  very,  very  risky 
business.  That  is  what  the  Commission 
has  already  found.  People  relied  on  it. 
And  this  amendment  would  say  we  did 
not  mean  what  we  were  saying.  You 
did  that.  You  produced  natural  gas. 
We  just  want  this  afternoon  to  say  we 
will  take  that  away  from  you. 

Essentially  this  bill  for  deregulation 
of  the  6  percent  of  the  natural  gas 
that  remains  regulated  is  a  Godsend 
for  America.  It  is  something  we  never 
thought  would  happen.  Now  we  want 
to  come  along  in  the  waning  moments 
and  Christmas  tree  it  up  to  make  little 
exceptions  here  and  there  negating 
the  proposal  we  made  to  the  American 
people,  to  investors,  to  independent 
operators,  to  go  out  and  find  this  hard 
to  find  gas,  risky  gas.  We  will  take 
their  price  away  from  them. 

I  do  not  think  this  is  the  way  to  do 
it.  We  ought  not  do  it  on  this  bill.  Let 
the  1993  deregulation  take  its  course. 
We  will  indeed  have  done  something 
very  significant  for  our  people. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
wonder  if  the  Senator  from  Ohio  will 
join  me  in  yielding  back  the  remainder 
of  his  time? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  have  no  ob- 
jection. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.    METZENBAUM.    I    yield   back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 
The     PRESIDING    OFFICER.     All 

time  having  been  yielded  back 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  table  and  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 
There  is  a  sufficient  second. 
The  veas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
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The    PRESIDING    OFFICER, 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  Senators,  I  am 
about  to  propound  a  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement  that  has  been  cleared 
with  the  distinguished  Republican 
leader  that  will  set  forth  the  circum- 
stances for  final  disposition  of  the 
pending  legislation  on  tomorrow. 

Mr.  President,  may  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order.  Senators  will 
take  their  seats  and  clear  the  well  and 
clear  the  aisle.  The  majority  leader  is 
entitled  to  be  heard. 

UNANIMOUS-rONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
for  debate  on  this  bill  on  Wednesday, 
June  14,  be  reduced  to  90  minutes 
under  the  same  terms  and  conditions 
as  previously  ordered. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  following  the  debate  on  the  Brad- 
ley amendment,  which  is  to  begin  at 
9:30  a.m.  on  Wednesday  morning,  the 
vote  on  or  in  relation  to  the  amend- 
ment be  delayed  to  occur  upon  the 
completion  or  yielding  back  of  the 
time  that  has  been  reserved  for  debate 
on  the  bill.  I  further  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  all  other  provisions  of 
the  time  agreement  obtained  earlier 
today  remain  in  effect. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Hearing  none,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  Sen- 
ators should  therefore  be  advised  that 
the  rollcall  vote  that  is  about  to  occur 
will  be  the  last  rollcall  vote  this 
evening,  and  that  on  tomorrow,  there 
will  be  two  rollcall  votes,  one  on  the 
Bradley  amendment,  and  then  on  final 
passage  of  this  bill.  They  will  occur 
back  to  back  beginning  at  approxi- 
mately noon  tomorrow.  So  there  will 
be  two  rollcall  votes  tomorrow  at  12 
and  at  12:15  and  the  vote  that  is  about 
to  occur  will  be  the  last  vote  this 
evening. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Will  the  majority  leader 
yield? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Yes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  had  asked  earlier  today 
about  the  coin  striking  ceremony  and 
whether  or  not  any  arrangements 
could  be  made  with  reference  to  that. 
Some  of  us  need  to  be  there  and  some 
of  us  need  to  be  somewhere  else  at  the 
same  time.  If  committees  are  going  to 
meet,  then  we  would  need  to  know. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Following  the  dis- 
cussion with  the  distinguished  Repub- 
lican leader,  I  have,  and  do  now  again, 
encouraged  committee  chairman  to 
recess  any  meetings  that  are  underway 


between  the  hours  of  10:30  and  noon 
tomorrow  to  permit  those  Senators 
who  wish  to  do  so  to  attend  the  cere- 
mony that  will  be  underway.  One  of 
the  reasons  for  my  seeking  and  obtain- 
ing the  unanimous  consent  agreement 
is  to  make  certain  there  are  no  votes 
here  during  that  period  so  Senators 
may  confidently  participate  in  the 
ceremony  and  such  other  business 
that  they  may  have.  So  I  hope  that 
committee  chairmen  would  be  under- 
standing in  this  regard.  I  know  the  dis- 
tinguished Republican  leader  and  I 
both  have  to  attend  and  we  encourage 
other  Senators  to  attend  who  can  do 
so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Johnston]  to 
table  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Metzenbaum].  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson] 
and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Wallop]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  Wallop]  would  vote    ■yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Rockefeller).  Are  there  any  other 
Senators  in  the  Chamber  who  desire 
to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  87, 
nays  11,  as  follows: 

(Rollcall  Vote  No.  89  Leg.] 
YEAS-87 


Adam.s 

Diirinbiri;ir 

MrCain 

Arm.slront; 

Exon 

MrCUire 

Baiinis 

Ford 

MfConnell 

Bt-nlst'n 

Fowler 

Moynihan 

BIdin 

Garn 

Miirkottski 

Biiiiiaman 

Gore 

Nirkli's 

Bond 

Gonon 

Niinn 

Borrn 

Graham 

Packw  ood 

Boschvmz 

Gramm 

Pell 

Bradley 

Gra.vsley 

Pressler 

Brcaux 

Halch 

Pryor 

Biimprrs 

HaKield 

Reid 

Biirdirk 

Hellin 

Rie(!le 

Biirn.s 

Heinz 

Robb 

Bvrd 

Helms 

Rockefeller 

Chain- 

Hi)llint!s 

Rolh 

Coal.s 

Humphrey 

Riidman 

Cochran 

Inoiiye 

Sanford 

Cohen 

Jefford.s 

Sarbane.s 

Conrad 

Johnsion 

Sa.s.ser 

Cranston 

Ka.ssi-baum 

Shelby 

DAmato 

Ka.slen 

Simon 

Dantorlh 

Kerrey 

Specter 

Da-srhle 

Laiitenberi! 

Stevens 

DfConrini 

Leahy 

Symm.s 

Dixon 

Loll 

Thurmond 

Dodd 

Lucar 

Warner 

Dole 

Mack 

Wilson 

Domenici 

Matsunatja 
NAYS- 11 

Wirth 

Bryan 

Kerrv 

Met/.ei^baum 

Glenn 

Kohl 

MikiiUki 

Harkin 

LeMn 

Mitchell 

Kennedy 

Liebi'rman 

NOT  VOTING 

-2 

Simp.son 

Wallop 

UMI 


So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
amendment  No.  194  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  motion  to  table  was  agreed  to. 


Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  CONRAD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources considered  what  effect,  if  any. 
this  legislation  might  have  upon  the 
Great  Plains  Coal  Gasification  Plant 
near  Beaulah.  ND.  The  committee 
noted  in  its  report  language,  that  none 
of  the  provisions  of  S.  625.  S.  783,  or 
H.R.  1722  would  affect  the  plant,  and 
that  it  would  oppose  any  actions  that 
would  adversely  effect  the  economic 
viability  of  the  project.  The  committee 
stated  as  follows: 

Concern  was  expressed  during  hearings 
before  the  Committee  that  pending  natural 
gas  legislation  might  have  an  effect  on  the 
economic  viability  on  the  Great  Plains  Syn- 
thetic Fuels  Project.  Under  terms  of  its  con- 
tract for  the  .sale  of  the  Great  Plains 
Project,  the  Federal  Government  will  re- 
ceive certain  financial  returns  stemming 
from  the  gas  purchase  agreements  with  the 
original  partners.  The  Committee  would 
oppose  an.v  actions  that  would  adversely 
effect  those  gas  purchase  agreements,  the 
economic  viability  of  the  project,  or  antici- 
pated returns  to  the  Federal  Government. 
From  this  perspective,  the  Committee  con- 
curs in  the  judgment  of  the  Department  of 
Energy  that  none  of  the  provisions  of  S. 
625.  S.  783.  or  H.R.  1722  would  affect  the 
Great  Plains  gas  purchase  agreements.  As 
previously  stated,  the  legislation  does  not 
abrogate  or  modify  any  contract. 

Moreover,  the  Committee  has  received  as- 
surances from  the  Department  that  it  would 
oppose  actions  which  would  modify  the 
Great  Plains  gas  purchase  agreements  in  a 
manner  which  would  adversely  affect  the 
Project's  economic  viability  and  the  finan- 
cial returns  to  the  Federal  government.  The 
continued  operation  of  Great  Plains  was  es- 
tablished as  a  major  objective  guiding  the 
Federal  government  divestiture  process  and 
the  Committee  has  received  the  Depart- 
ment's assurance  that  this  policy  objective 
is  viewed  by  the  Department  as  extending 
to  post  divestiture  activities. 

This  position  has  been  expressed  by  the 
Department  in  its  letter  of  May  12,  1989  to 
the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission 
regarding  proceedings  involving  a  proposed 
restructuring  of  the  merchant  function  of 
Transcontinental  Gas  Pipe  Line  Corpora- 
tion, one  of  the  four  interstate  natural  gas 
pipelines  that  contractually  committed  to 
purchase  the  Great  Plains  Project's  output. 
The  Departments  letter  requested  that  the 
Commi.ssion  act  to  ensure  that  its  action  on 
Transco  restructuring  plan  not  adversely 
affect  the  regulatory  and  contractual  frame- 
work on  which  the  Great  Plain  project  is 
premised.  The  Committee  supports  the  De- 
partment in  this  view. 

Mr.  President.  I  also  submit  for  the 
Record  the  letter  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  of  the  Federal  Energy 
Regulatory  Commission,  dated  May 
12,  1989,  that  is  referenced  in  the 
report  language. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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Department  of  Energy, 
Washington.  DC.  May  12.  1989. 
Hon.  Martha  O.  Hesse, 
Chairman.  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Com- 
mission. Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Chairman   Hesse:   I   would   like   to 
bring  to  your  attention  some  concerns  of 
the    Department    of    Energy    (the    Depart- 
ment) related  to  the  continued  operation  of 
the  Great  Plains  Coal  Gasification   Plant 
(Plant).  These  concerns  arise  in  connection 
with  the  ongoing  Commission  proceedings 
concerning  Transcontinental  Gas  Pipe  Line 
Corporation's    (Transco)    proposals    for    a 
marketing    affiliate    and    a    gas    inventory 
charge  (FERC  Docket  Nos.  RP88-68.  et  al. 
and  CP88-391,  et  al.).   I  request  that  the 
Commission  consider  these  concerns  care- 
fully before  it  lakes  any  action  on  Transcos 
proposals. 

As  you  are  well  aware,  from  its  inception, 
the  Great  Plains  project  involved  substan- 
tially greater  risks  than  an  ordinary  energy 
project.  In  Opinion  and  Order  119.  the  Com- 
mission provided  the  regulatory  treatment 
necessary  for  the  successful  construction 
and  operation  of  the  plant.  In  subsequent 
decisions,  the  Commission  reaffirmed  its 
commitment  thereby  ensuring  that  inad- 
vertent government  action  would  not  defeat 
the  project.  On  the  private  side,  four  inter- 
state pipelines,  including  Transco,  entered 
into  a  "Gas  Purchase  Agreement  "  under 
which,  by  contract,  they  committed  them- 
selves to  purchase  the  plant's  full  produc- 
tion. The  regulatory  and  contractual  frame- 
work for  the  project  recognizes  its  unique 
nature  and  is  essential  to  its  continued  via- 
bility. 

For  the  past  ten  years,  the  Department 
has  expended  considerable  time  and  ex- 
pense on  the  Great  Plains  project.  The 
plant  was  financed  with  $1.5  billion  in  loans 
from  the  Federal  Financing  Bank,  guaran- 
teed by  the  Department.  After  the  original 
investors  defaulted  in  1985,  the  Department 
acquired  the  plant  through  foreclosure.  On 
October  31,  1988,  Dakota  Gasification  Com- 
pany (Dakota)  purchased  the  plant  from 
the  Department  under  an  A,ssei  Purchase 
Agreement  containing  provisions  designed 
to  assure  continued  operation  of  the  plant 
by  establishing  a  trust  account  in  support  of 
operation  and  a  revenue-sharing  plan  that 
would  eliminate  further  U.S.  taxpayer  subsi- 
dy and  could  return  to  the  government  its 
original  investment.  For  this  to  occur,  the 
plant  must  continue  to  operate  for  the  next 
20  years.  Both  the  ability  to  draw  on  the 
trust  account  and  the  receipt  of  revenue 
sharing  payments  are.  in  large  part,  contin- 
gent on  the  continued  validity  of  the  Gas 
Purchase  Agreement.  Thus  the  continued 
operation  of  the  plant  and  the  integrity  of 
its  underlying  contracts  have  a  direct  eco- 
nomic effect  on  the  U.S.  Government. 

The  Department  views  the  long-term  via- 
bility of  the  plant  as  an  important  element 
of  our  long-term  national  energy  policy. 
The  Great  Plains  project  is  a  unique  under- 
taking in  which  a  combination  of  private 
parties  and  the  U.S.  Government  cooperat- 
ed to  develop  and  commercialize  the  tech- 
nology for  making  pipeline  quality  synthetic 
natural  gas  from  coal.  The  operation  of  the 
plant  has  generated  valuable  information 
concerning  the  use  of  this  "clean  coal "  tech- 
nology. This  information  holds  the  promise 
of  greatly  benefiting  the  U.S.  public  by  pro- 
viding a  use  for  our  abundant  supplies  of 
coal  in  an  environmentally-acceptable 
manner,  while  enhancing  our  national 
energy  security  by  reducing  our  dependence 
on  imported  oil.  The  continued  operation  of 


the  plant,  with  its  concomitant  flow  of  data 
to  the  Department,  is  vital  to  our  retention 
of  this  technology  in  our  national  energy  ar- 
senal. 

Recently,  Dakota  brought  to  the  Depart- 
ment s  attention  its  .serious  concerns  that 
potential  Commission  actions  concerning 
Transcos  proposals  for  a  marketing  affiliate 
and  a  gas  inventory  charge  might  jeopardize 
the  integrity  of  the  underlying  Gas  Pur- 
chase Agreement  and  Transcos  perform- 
ance under  it.  While  the  Department  does 
not  believe  indirect  Commission  action 
could  constitute  "force  majeure  "  or  other- 
wise abrogate  the  gas  purchase  contract,  it 
urges  the  Commission  to  be  aware  of  and 
take  into  account  the  effect  on  the  Great 
Plains  project  of  any  action  it  might  take 
concerning  Transco.  Accordingly,  the  De- 
partment requests  the  Commission  to  make 
explicit  in  any  order  concerning  Transcos 
proposals  that  its  action  is  not  intended  to, 
and  should  not  be  implemented  in  a  manner 
that  could,  affect  adversely  the  regulatory 
and  contractual  framework  on  which  the 
Great  Plains  project  is  premi.sed. 

The  Department  strongly  supports  the 
Commission  in  its  efforts  to  make  the  natu- 
ral gas  industry  more  responsive  to  the  re- 
alities of  the  marketplace.  Preservation  of 
the  existing  regulatory  and  contractual 
framework  for  Great  Plains  is  consistent 
with  these  efforts,  since  the  ultimate  com- 
mercialization of  the  technology  utilized  in 
the  project  will  mean  more  competition  in 
the  future.  Gas  from  coal  can  be  an  impor- 
tant element  of  ensuring  American  consum- 
ers adequate  energy  supplies  at  reasonable 
prices.  The  Department,  therefore,  asks  the 
Commission  to  avoid  any  inadvertent  regu- 
latory disincentive  to  the  continued  oper- 
ation of  Great  Plains  since  a  truly  efficient 
marketplace  has  the  ability  to  respond  to 
the  realities  of  today  and  the  future. 

Please  enter  this  correspondence  in  the 
public  record.  I  appreciate  your  consider- 
ation of  the  concerns  expressed  in  this 
letter. 

Sincerely. 

J.  Allen  Wampler. 
Assistant  Secretary. 

Fossil  Eiicrgy. 


S.    1158:    THE    PROPOSED    VETER- 
ANS   HOME    LOAN    GUARANTY 
RESTRUCTURING       AND       SOL- 
VENCY ACT  OF  1989 
Mr.   CRANSTON,   Mr.   President,   I 
rise  to  make  a  supplementary  intro- 
ductory statement  on  S,  1158.  the  pro- 
posed Veterans'  Home  Loan  Guaranty 
Restructuring    and    Solvency    Act    of 
1989,   which   I   introduced  on   Friday, 
June  9. 

S.  1158  would  restructure  and  im- 
prove the  present  Department  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  loan  guaranty  system  to 
create  a  solvent  and  equitable  program 
that  better  serves  the  interests  of  our 
Nations  veterans. 

SUMMARY  OF  PROVISIONS 

Mr.  President,  this  measure  contains 
provisions  that  would,  effective  Octo- 
ber 1.  1989: 

First,  create  a  new  revolving  fund, 
known  as  the  Home  Loan  Guaranty 
Fund,  to  finance  the  VA  home  loan 
guaranty  program  with  respect  to 
loans  made  or  assumed  after  Septem- 
ber 30,  1989.  for  the  purpose  of  provid- 


ing greater  solvency  and  continuity  for 
the  VA  Loan  Guaranty  Program. 

Second,  provide  for  there  to  be  de- 
posited in  the  Guaranty  Fund  all  fees 
collected  after  September  30.  1989.  all 
income  and  proceeds  from  VAs  hold- 
ing or  disposing  of  homes  acquired  by 
VA  upon  foreclosures  of  loans  made  or 
assumed  after  September  30.  1989.  and 
all  revenues  from  investments  of  funds 
in  the  Guaranty  Fund;  provide  for 
crediting  to  the  Guaranty  Fund  an 
amount  equal  to  0,25  percent  of  the 
loan  amount  for  each  of  the  first  3 
years  on  guaranteed  loans  made  after 
September  30,  1989;  and  require  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  invest 
surplus  funds  in  the  Guaranty  Fund 
in  Government  securities. 

Third,  generally  increase  the  loan 
fee  from  1  percent  to  1.25  percent  of 
the  loan  amount  but  reduce  the  fee  to 
0,75  percent  if  the  veteran  make  a 
downpayment  of  at  least  5  percent  and 
to  0,25  percent  for  a  10-percent  down- 
payment;  allow  the  veteran  to  finance 
the  fee  as  part  of  the  loan;  increase 
the  fee  for  assumptions  from  one-half 
of  1  percent  to  two-thirds  of  1  percent; 
and  continue  the  current  1 -percent  fee 
for  vendee  loans. 

Fourth,  require  VA  to  pay  the  loan 
fee  for  all  veterans  with  compensable 
disabilities  and  for  surviving  spouses 
of  veterans  who  died  from  service-con- 
nected disabilities. 

Fifth,  allow  the  Secretary— after 
first  providing  the  Committees  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  with  advance  notice  at 
the  time  the  President  submits  the 
budget  in  mid-January— on  or  after 
the  ensuing  October  1  to  increase  all 
loan  and  assumption  fees  uniformly  to 
not  more  than  20  percent  more  that 
the  statutorily  prescribed  percent- 
ages—for example,  as  to  the  proposed 
standard  1.25-percent  fee,  this  would 
permit  an  increase  to  no  more  than  1.5 
percent,  in  one  or  more  steps— if  the 
Secretary  determines  such  an  increase 
is  necessary  to  keep  the  Guaranty 
Fund  solvent,  based  on  a  Secretarial 
determination  that  the  Guaranty 
Fund  otherwise  would  become  insol- 
vent within  24  months  after  the  pro- 
posed increase  would  take  effect;  and 
require  the  director  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  to  provide  the 
committees  with  an  assessment  of  any 
Secretarial  finding  relating  to  such  in- 
solvency. 

Sixth,  eliminate  liability  to  VA  for 
any  loss  resulting  from  default  on  a 
VA-guaranleed  home  loan  for  anyone 
who  pays  a  fee.  or  is  exempted  from 
paying  a  fee.  after  September  30.  1989, 
except  (a)  in  the  case  of  fraud,  misrep- 
resentation, or  bad  faith  by  such  indi- 
vidual in  obtaining  the  loan  or  approv- 
al of  an  assumption  of  the  loan,  or  in 
connection  with  a  default,  and  (b)  in 
the  case  of  any  default  resulting  from 
circumstances  not  beyond  the  borrow- 
er's control— vendee  loans  would  not 
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be  covered  under  this  release  from  li- 
ability. 

Seventh,  extend  for  1  year,  to  Octo- 
ber 1.  1990,  the  current  expiring  au- 
thority for  VA  to  sell  loan  assets 
either  with  or  without  recourse  and 
the  requirement  for  VA  to  justify  and 
explain  each  such  loan  asset  sale  in  a 
report  to  the  Committees  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

Eighth,  require  that,  notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  law.  all 
amounts  received  from  recourse  and 
nonrecourse  loan  asset  sales  be  cred- 
ited, without  reduction,  as  offsetting 
collections  of  the  Loan  Guaranty  Re- 
volving Fund  or  the  Home  Loan  Guar- 
anty Fund,  depending  on  which  fund 
received  the  fee  for  the  loan  involved. 

Ninth,  allow  a  veteran  to  acquire  ad- 
ditional loan  guaranty  entitlement— 
up  to  $10,000— for  a  particular  loan  by 
paying  a  0.1 -percent  fee  for  each  addi- 
tional $1,000  of  entitlement,  or  portion 
thereof;  require  that  the  total  of  the 
guaranty  and  any  downpayment  could 
not  exceed  25  percent  of  the  purchase 
price,  except  where,  under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  the  Secre- 
tary grants  a  waiver  of  this  require- 
ment in  order  to  enable  a  veteran  to 
use  a  VA-guaranteed  loan  in  a  market 
where  lenders  would  otherwise  charge 
so  many  points— which  sellers  must 
pay  as  to  make  it  unlikely  for  the  vet- 
eran to  be  able  to  use  his  or  her  VA 
entitlement  to  acquire  a  home;  and 
provide  that  the  fee  for  the  additional 
entitlement,  like  other  loan  fees,  could 
be  financed  as  part  of  the  loan. 

Tenth,  require  a  lender  to  notify  VA 
when  the  lender  refuses  a  tender  of 
partial  payment  by  a  veteran  and  to 
state  the  circumstances  of  the  veter- 
an's default  and  the  reasons  why  the 
lender  refused  partial  payment. 

Eleventh,  extend  by  2  years, 
through  fiscal  year  1991.  the  statutory 
formula— known  as  the  "no-bid"  for- 
mula—by which  VA  determines 
whether  it  will  acquire  at  foreclosure 
the  property  securing  a  VA-guaran- 
teed loan. 

Twelfth,  prohibit  VA  from  consider- 
ing the  cost  of  borrowing  funds  in  de- 
termining the  net  value  of  a  property 
for  purposes  of  the  no-bid  formula, 
except  to  the  extent  of  one  half  of  the 
amount  by  which  the  cost  of  borrow- 
ing the  funds  necessary  to  acquire  the 
property  exceeds  the  cost  of  borrowing 
the  funds  that  would  be  needed  to  pay 
the  guaranty. 

BACKGROUND 

Mr.  President,  the  VA  Home  Loan 
Guaranty  Program  was  established  by 
the  Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act  of 
1944  to  assist  veterans  who  because  of 
their  military  service  had  been  unable 
to  achieve  the  savings  necessary  to 
make  a  downpayment  on  a  home  or 
the  creditworthiness  to  obtain  a  loan 
without  one  as  their  nonveteran  coun- 
terparts had  been  able  to  do.  Under 
that    1944   act,   the   program   was   to 


expire  5  years  after  the  end  of  World 
War  II.  However,  due  to  its  great  pop- 
ularity and  success,  the  program  was 
extended  a  number  of  times  until  it 
was  made  a  permanent  benefits  pro- 
gram in  1970.  It  is  currently  codified  in 
subchapters  I  through  III  of  chapter 
37  of  title  38,  United  States  Code. 

Since  its  inception  in  1944,  the  pro- 
gram has  been  changed  and  expanded 
many  times,  guaranteeing  loans  total- 
ling more  than  $300  billion  and  help- 
ing more  than  13  million  veterans  to 
purchase  homes.  With  a  VA  guaranty, 
a  mortgage  can  now  be  obtained  for  a 
term  of  up  to  30  years  and  with  an  in- 
terest rate  no  greater  than  the  maxi- 
mum set  by  the  Secretary  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  and  adjusted  periodically  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  loan  market. 

Today,  the  Loan  Guaranty  Program 
is  financed  primarily  through  the  loan 
guaranty  revolving  fund  [LGRFl. 
which  funds  guaranty  payments  and 
the  acquisition  of  foreclosed  proper- 
ties. LGRF  receipts  are  derived  from  a 
1 -percent  fee  charged  to  veterans  and 
service  persons— other  than  those  with 
compensable  service-connected  disabil- 
ities or  surviving  spouses  of  veterans 
and  servicepersons  who  died  from  a 
service-connected  disability— in  order 
to  obtain  the  guaranty  and  to  individ- 
uals who  give  to  the  Department  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  [VA]  secured  promis- 
sory notes— known  as  vendee  loans— to 
finance  their  purchase  of  foreclosed 
properties  acquired  by  VA  in  liquida- 
tion sales.  The  LGRF  also  receives 
money  from  the  sale  of  foreclosed 
properties,  transfers  from  the  direct 
loan  revolving  fund,  and  appropria- 
tions. 

Traditionally,  the  vast  majority  of 
VA-guaranteed  loans  have  cost  the 
Government  little  to  guarantee  and 
have  provided  significant  benefits  to 
veterans  and  to  society  because  veter- 
ans generally  have  proven  good  credit 
risks.  From  its  inception  in  1944  until 
1961.  the  Home  Loan  Guaranty  Pro- 
gram was  funded  through  appropria- 
tions of  just  $730  million  to  VA's  read- 
justment benefits  account.  That's  an 
average  of  $49.9  million  a  year  for  the 
5.6  million  loans  made  during  those  17 
years. 

More  recently,  however,  the  down- 
turn in  certain  parts  of  the  economy 
and  higher  default  and  foreclosure 
rates,  including  those  for  loans  guar- 
anteed by  VA.  have  threatened  the  vi- 
ability of  the  program.  In  many  cases, 
the  cost  to  VA  of  acquiring,  managing, 
and  reselling  properties  has  exceeded 
the  income  realized  by  VA  through 
property  sales  and  loan  fees.  As  a 
result,  the  program  has  incurred  sig- 
nificant deficits  requiring  increasing 
appropriations  to  keep  the  program 
alive.  In  fiscal  year  1989  alone,  the 
LGRF  has  received  $658  million  in  ap- 
propriations and  VA  has  requested— 
and  both  Houses  have  passed  in  H.R. 
2074.  the  fiscal  year  1989  Dire  Emer- 


gency Supplemental  Appropriations 
Act— $120  million  more  in  supplemen- 
tal appropriations. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  realistic  to 
expect  that  a  benefits  program  will 
incur  no  costs.  But  when  the  cost  of 
such  a  program  continues  to  increase, 
we  must  take  a  closer  look  to  deter- 
mine the  reasons  for  the  sharp  in- 
crease and  must  take  steps  to  mini- 
mize program  costs  in  view  of  the  tow- 
ering Federal  deficit.  That  does  not 
mean  changing  the  fundamental 
nature  of  the  Loan  Guaranty  Pro- 
gram, however,  either  by  drastically 
curtailing  it  or  by  insisting  that  it 
must  be  paid  for  in  full  by  those  seek- 
ing to  use  it. 

I  believe  that  S.  1158  would  make 
improvements  in  the  VA  Home  Loan 
Program  that  would  enhance  its  value 
to  veterans,  maintain  its  solvency,  and 
reduce  its  dependence  on  taxpayers' 
funds— without  compromising  basic 
program  goals. 

I,  along  with  the  ranking  minority 
member  and  former  chairman  of  the 
Committee,  Senator  Murkowski.  and 
other  colleagues  on  the  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee,  have  worked  very 
hard  over  the  past  several  years  to 
make  needed  improvements  in  this 
program  and  protect  it  from  various 
threats  that  could  undercut  its  value 
to  veterans.  Thus,  for  example,  our 
committee  has  successfully  opposed 
the  Reagan  administration's  repeated 
proposals  to  double,  triple,  and  nearly 
quadruple  the  current  1-percent  fee 
veterans  must  pay  to  use  the  quar- 
anty.  Such  dramatic  fee  increases 
would  have  diminished  the  value  of 
this  program  for  a  large  number  of 
veterans  and  would  have  precluded 
many  from  using  this  important  bene- 
fit. I  also  authored  legislation,  enacted 
in  Public  Law  100-198,  to  make  the 
program  exempt  from  across-the- 
board  reductions  under  the  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  law. 

More  recently,  on  October  20.  1988. 
the  Senate  passed  my  bill,  S.  2049,  en- 
acted into  law  as  Public  Law  100-689, 
which  in  title  III  authorized  interest- 
rate  reductions  to  finance  vendee 
loans,  established  creditworthiness  re- 
quirements for  assumed  loans,  and  ex- 
panded VA's  authority  to  use  money 
from  the  LGRF  for  certain  costs  of  ad- 
ministering the  program. 

Mr.  President.  I  note  that  S.  1158  is 
substantially  similar  to  homeloan  leg- 
islation passed  by  the  House  on  June 
6.  1989.  This  legislation,  H.R.  1415, 
was  introduced  in  the  House  on  March 
15,  1989,  by  Representative  Harley 
Staggers,  who  chairs  the  House  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  Subcommittee  on  Housing 
and  Memorial  Affairs;  reported  by  the 
House  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  on 
June  1,  1989;  and  passed  by  the  full 
House  on  June  6,  1989.  The  House  bill 
is  derived  directly  from  H.R.  5221.  a 
bill      authored      by      Representative 
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Marcy  Kaptur  in  the  100th  Congress 
and  passed  by  the  House  late  last  year. 
I  congratulate  Representatives 
Kaptur  and  Staggers,  as  well  as  the 
House  Committee,  for  their  leadership 
in  this  matter. 

COMPARISON  TO  H.R.   14  15 

Provisions  of  H.R.  1415,  as  passed  by 
the  House,  that  are  included,  with  re- 
visions in  some  cases,  in  my  bill  would: 
First,  establish  a  new  revolving  fund 
to  finance  the  loan  guaranty  program 
with  respect  to  loans  made  after  Sep- 
temer  30,  1989;  the  Senate  bill  titles 
the  fund  the  Home  Loan  Guaranty 
Fund  whereas  the  House  bill  calls  it 
the  Veterans  Mortgage  Indemnity 
Fund. 

Second,  relieve  veterans  from  liabil- 
ity to  VA  in  the  event  of  foreclosure 
on  a  VA-guaranteed  loan,  except  in 
cases  of  fraud,  misrepresentation,  or 
bad  faith;  the  Senate  bill  adds  an  ex- 
ception for  cases  in  which  the  default 
is  not  for  reasons  beyond  the  veterans 
or  assumptor's  control. 

Third,  generally  increase  the  current 
loan  fees  from  1  percent  to  1.25  per- 
cent byt  decrease  it  to  0.75  percent  for 
veterans  making  a  downpayment  of  5 
percent  or  more;  the  Senate  bill  adds  a 
further  half-percentage-point  decrease 
for  downpayments  of  10  percent  or 
more. 

Fourth,  require  a  payment  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  the  new  fund 
of  0.25  percent  of  the  loan  amount  for 
the  fiscal  year  in  which  the  loan  is 
guaranteed  and  for  each  of  the  next  2 
years. 

Fifth,  require  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  invest  surplus  amounts 
from  the  new  fund  in  government  se- 
curities. 

Sixth,  continue  the  current  1-per- 
cent fee  for  vendee  loans. 

Seventh,  continue  the  fee  for  as- 
sumed loans;  the  Senate  bill  would  in- 
crease the  current  one  half-percent  fee 
to  two-thirds  of  1  percent  and  provide 
indemnification  protection  for  as- 
sumptors. 

Eighth,  require  that  loan  asset  sales 
both  with  and  without  recourse  be 
scored  as  offsetting  collections  of  the 
fund  in  which  the  original  loan  fee 
was  deposited. 

Ninth,  extend  VA's  foreclosed-prop- 
erty  acquisition  no-bid  formula  until 
October  1,  1991. 

Tenth,  restrict  VA  as  to  including 
the  Government's  cost  of  borrowing 
from  net  value  determinations  for  pur- 
poses of  the  no  bid  formula;  the  House 
bill  would  prohibit  such  inclusion  en- 
tirely whereas  S.  1158  would  permit 
the  cost  of  borrowing  to  be  included 
but  only  to  the  extent  that  interest 
costs  are  incurred  to  borrow  50  per- 
cent of  the  amount  by  which  the 
amount  that  VA  would  be  required  to 
pay  in  order  to  acquire  a  property  ex- 
ceeds the  amount  of  the  guaranty. 

Eleventh,  require  that  a  lender  im- 
mediately notify  VA  of  its  refusal  of  a 


veterans'  offer  of  partial  payment  and 
the  reasons  for  the  refusal. 

Mr.  President,  two  significant  provi- 
sions of  S.  1158  have  no  roots  in  H.R. 
1415— the  requirement  that  the  Gov- 
ernment pay  the  loan  fee  for  the  vet- 
erans with  compensable  service-con- 
nected disabilities  and  the  surviving 
spouses  who  are  exempt  from  paying 
the  fee  and  the  provision  allowing  for 
the  purchase  of  limited  amounts  of  ad- 
ditional entitlement. 

DISCUSSION  OF  THE  BILL 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  NEW  FUND— THE  VETERANS 

HOME  LOAN  GUARANTY  FUND 

Mr.  President,  section  2(a)  of  S.  1158 
would  amend  chapter  37  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  the  VA 
Home  Loan  Guaranty  Program,  to  add 
new  secton  1824 A,  entitled  'Home 
Loan  Guaranty  Fund."  This  new  sec- 
tion would  create  a  new  revolving 
fund— the  Home  Loan  Guaranty  Fund, 
which  I  will  refer  to  as  the  Guaranty 
Fund— to  finance  operations  of  the 
program  with  respect  to  loans  guaran- 
teed or  assumed  after  September  30, 
1989.  Thus,  the  Guaranty  Fund  would 
accept  deposits  of  fees  collected  after 
September  30,  1989,  including  both 
government  and  borrower  contribu- 
tions and  income  from  VA-acquired 
properties  and  from  investments  of 
any  surplus  money  in  the  Guaranty 
Fund.  Payments  would  be  made  from 
the  Guaranty  Fund  to  pay  the  claims 
of  holders  of  loans  made  or  guaran- 
teed by  VA  after  September  30,  1989. 
The  current  Loan  Guaranty  Revolving 
Fund  would  continue  to  operate  for 
loans  originally  made  before  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  new  program.  If  the 
Secretary  of  Veterans'  Affairs  deter- 
mines that  the  new  Guaranty  Fund 
contains  more  money  than  necessary 
to  meet  current  requirements,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  must  invest  the 
surplus  funds  in  Federal  Government 
securities,  but  the  principal  and  earn- 
ings would  remain  Guaranty  Fund 
assets. 

Establishment  of  this  separate,  new 
fund  would  allow  more  accurate  eval- 
uation and  monitoring  of  the  Loan 
Guaranty  Program  as  it  would  be  re- 
structured under  this  bill,  unaffected 
by  operations  under  the  current  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  President,  new  section  1824A 
also  would  provide  for  Government 
contributions  to  the  Guaranty  Fund 
of  0.25  percent  a  year  for  the  first  3 
years  of  any  loan  made  after  Septem- 
ber 30,  1989. 

Under  current  law,  there  are  no  reg- 
ular Government  contributions  to  the 
Loan  Guaranty  Revolving  Fund. 
Rather,  the  Revolving  Fund  relies  on 
ad  hoc  appropriations  to  meet  funding 
shortfalls.  Modest,  regular  Govern- 
ment contributions,  together  with 
slightly  increased  fees  from  veterans 
and  assumptors,  should  help  ensure 
the  long-term,  stable  operation  of  this 
important  program  of  such  major  ben- 


efit to  our  Nation's  veterans— in  con- 
strast  to  the  uneven,  sometimes  very 
large  appropriations  requirements  for 
maintaining  the  current  program  that 
have  threatened  the  continuing  viabil- 
ity of  VA  loan  guaranties  as  a  benefit 
program. 

LOAN  FEES 

Mr.  President,  section  2(b)  of  S.  1158 
would  amend  section  1829  of  title  38 
generally  to  raise  the  current  1 -per- 
cent guaranty  fee  to  1.25  percent  for 
VA-guaranteed  loans  made  after  Sep- 
tember 30,  1989.  S.  1158  would  provide 
that  when  a  veteran  or  eligible  surviv- 
ing spouse  makes  a  5-percent  down- 
payment  the  fee  is  only  0.75  percent.  A 
10-percent  downpayment  would  reduce 
the  fee  further,  to  0.25  percent.  Cur- 
rent law  provides  no  such  incentive  for 
making  a  downpayment.  Home  buyers 
who  assume  VA-guaranteed  home 
loans  made  after  March  1,  1988  and 
for  which  an  assumption  fee  was  im- 
posed under  section  1814  of  title  38 
would  be  required  to  pay  a  two-thirds 
of  1-percent  fee  on  the  remaining  bal- 
ance, rather  than  the  current  'a  per- 
cent. The  government  would  pay  the 
loan  fees  for  veterans  with  compensa- 
ble service-connected  disabilities  and 
for  surviving  spouses  of  veterans  who 
died  from  service-connected  disabil- 
ities. Direct  VA  financing  of  purchases 
of  VA-owned  properties,  known  as 
vendee  loans,  would  carry  the  same  1- 
percent  fee  applicable  under  current 
law.  The  fee  is  not  increased  because 
the  obligor  would  not  be  indemnified— 
that  is,  in  the  case  of  foreclosure,  the 
obligor  would  be  liable  to  the  VA  for 
any  loss  not  eliminated  by  the  sale  of 
the  property. 

These  basic  loan-fee  provisions 
differ  from  current  law  and  the  House 
bill  in  three  significant  ways,  as  I  have 
pointed  out  earlier.  First,  S.  1158 
would  add  an  additional  incentive  cat- 
egory for  downpayments  of  10  percent 
by  reducing  the  loan  fee  even  further 
than  the  House  bill's  reduction  for  5- 
percent  downpayments.  Larger  down- 
payments  should  reduce  the  likelihood 
of  default,  and  thus  the  cost  of  these 
loans  to  the  VA,  by  increasing  the 
buyer's  equity  in  the  home.  The  grad- 
uated fee  reductions  for  downpay- 
ments would  encourage  downpay- 
ments, thereby  reducing  defaults  and 
contributing  to  the  overall  viability  of 
the  home  loan  program. 

Second,  the  requirement  that  VA 
pay  the  loan  fees,  in  addition  to  the 
regular  Government  contribution,  for 
disabled  veterans  or  surviving  spouses 
of  veterans  who  died  from  a  service- 
connected  disability— in  contrast  to 
the  House  bill,  under  which  these  bor- 
rowers would  be  exempted  from  the 
fees— recognizes  that  the  costs  of  the 
loans  are  the  same  for  all  borrowers, 
because  some  risk  of  default  exists  in 
all  cases  and  recognizes  that  these 
costs  should  be  funded  even  where  the 
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borrower  is  exempt  from  paying  the 
fee.  I  am  advised  that  this  provision 
would  increase  guaranty  fund  re- 
sources by  about  $10  million  a  year. 

Third,  S.  1158  would  increase  the 
loan  fee  for  assumptions  by  a  third, 
from  '/<j  percent  to  two-thirds  of  1  per- 
cent of  the  remaining  balance,  would 
indemnify  the  assumptor;  and  would 
provide  for  the  assumption  fee  to  be 
deposited  in  the  new  guaranty  fund. 
Under  H.R.  1415,  the  fee  would  not  be 
modified,  nor  would  there  be  indemni- 
fication, and  the  existing  Vj-percent 
assumption  fee  would  be  deposited  in 
the  current  loan  guaranty  revolving 
fund  for  loans  originally  made  before 
October  1,  1989  and  in  the  new  fund- 
known  as  the  indemnity  fund  in  the 
House  bill— only  for  loans  originally 
made  after  September  30.  1989. 

LIMITED  FEE-ADJUSTMENT  AUTHORITY 

Mr.  President,  new  section  1829(d) 
would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  to  make  a  small  adjust- 
ment in  loan  fees  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances. If  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  the  guaranty  fund  faces  in- 
solvency within  24  months  after  a  pro- 
posed increase  would  take  effect,  the 
Secretary  could  increase  all  of  the  fees 
uniformly  to  no  more  than  120  percent 
of  the  respective  fee  amounts  specified 
in  the  statute.  Before  ordering  any 
such  increase  in  any  fiscal  year,  the 
Secretary  first  would  have  to  submit 
to  the  Senate  and  House  Committees 
on  Veterans'  Affairs  a  report  justify- 
ing and  explaining  the  proposed  in- 
crease, at  the  time  the  President  sub- 
mits the  budget  for  that  fiscal  year  on 
the  first  Monday  after  January  3  each 
year.  Thus,  the  Secretary  would  be  re- 
quired to  propose  an  increase  by  the 
time  the  budget  is  submitted  in  early 
January  before  ordering  an  increase  to 
take  effect  in  the  upcoming  fiscal 
year,  beginning  the  following  October 
1.  This  would  give  the  Congress  the 
opportunity  to  review  and,  if  it  chose 
to  do  so,  nullify  any  planned  increase. 

To  assist  the  Congress  in  making 
this  review,  the  Secretary  would  be  re- 
quired to  submit  a  copy  of  the  report 
on  the  increase  to  the  Director  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office,  who 
would  be  required  to  provide  the  Com- 
mittees with  CBO's  views  on  the  Sec- 
retary's report. 

The  adjustment  provision,  which 
has  no  parallel  in  current  law  or  the 
House  bill,  would  provide  the  means 
for  the  Secretary  to  respond  in  a  care- 
fully limited  way  to  changing  econom- 
ic conditions  without  the  need  for  new 
legislation. 

INDEMNIFICATION 

Mr.  President,  section  2(c)  of  S.  1158 
would  release  veterans  and  surviving 
spouses  who  pay  a  loan  fee  or  for 
whom  VA  pays  a  fee  after  September 
30,  1989,  from  liability  to  VA  for  any 
loss  it  incurs  as  a  result  of  a  loan  de- 
fault. Those  who  assume  VA-guaran- 
teed  loans  and  pay  the  increased  as- 


sumption fee  on  or  after  the  effective 
date  of  the  new  program,  October  1, 
1989,  also  would  receive  indemnifica- 
ton  against  liability  to  VA. 

Veterans  who  default  on  a  home 
loan  face  the  prospect  of  a  double 
trauma— first  of  losing  their  homes, 
then  of  being  pursued  by  VA  as  it 
seeks  to  recover  its  losses  from  paying 
the  guaranty.  VA  currently  collects 
only  7  percent  of  the  liabilities  owed 
by  defaulting  VA  home  loan  borrow- 
ers. Nevertheless,  the  threat  of  this  li- 
ability can  hang  over  the  veterans 
head  for  months— even  years— and  can 
delay  and  complicate  the  veteran's  re- 
covery from  the  financial  catastrophe 
that  already  has  claimed  the  family's 
home.  This  low  collection  rate  means 
that  indemnification  would  have  little 
effect  on  the  financial  soundness  of 
the  home  loan  program  in  comparison 
to  the  resulting  benefit  to  veterans 
who  have  experienced  financial  le- 
verses,  and  to  their  families. 

Other  statutory  loan  protection  pro- 
grams, such  as  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration  [FHA]  loan  insurance 
program,  provide  insurance  against  de- 
fault. Thus,  the  concept  of  indemnifi- 
cation has  ample  precedent. 

Forgoing  a  '7-percent  collection 
rate— the  receipts  from  which  would 
be  at  least  partially  offset  by  the  in- 
creased fees  in  the  bill— is  a  small 
price  to  pay  for  the  financial  and  emo- 
tional benefits  or  indemnification  for 
veterans  and  their  families. 

This  provision  includes  measures  to 
prevent  abuse  of  indemnification  by 
retaining  liability  to  VA  in  the  case  of 
fraud,  misrepresentation,  or  bad  faith 
by  the  borrower  in  obtaining  a  loan  or 
approval  of  an  assumption  of  a  loan  or 
in  connection  with  the  loan  default. 
Also,  unlike  the  House  bill,  this  provi- 
sion specifically  provides  for  a  denial 
of  indemnification  to  borrowers  who 
default  as  a  result  of  circumstances 
not  beyond  their  control. 

Unlike  the  House  bill,  S.  1158  also 
would  indemnify  those  who  assume 
VA  loans,  many  of  whom  are  them- 
selves veterans.  I  will  be  reviewing  the 
possible  impact  that  the  increased  as- 
sumption fee  and  the  provision  for  in- 
demnification may  have  on  program 
funding  and  operations  in  an  effort  to 
ensure  that  these  provisions  are  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  program. 

SALE  OF  VENDEE  LOANS 

Mr.  President,  section  3  of  S.  1158 
would  amend  section  1833(a)(3)  of  title 
38  to  extend  by  1  year,  through  fiscal 
year  1990,  VAs  authority  to  sell 
vendee  loans  either  with  or  without  re- 
course and  would  require  that  all  pro- 
ceeds from  either  type  of  sale  be 
counted  as  offsetting  collections  of  the 
fund  under  which  the  original  loan 
was  guaranteed. 

Current  law  and  the  House  bill  con- 
tain provisions  that,  as  of  October  1, 
1989,  effectively  would  prohibit  loan 
asset  sales  without  recourse.  A  prohi- 


bition on  nonrecourse  sales  was  insert- 
ed by  the  House  in  the  legislation  en- 
acted as  Public  Law  100-136  as  its 
price  for  agreeing  to  extend  temporar- 
ily the  VA  loan  fee— which  we  believed 
was  necessary  to  protect  the  revolving 
fund  and  which  otherwise  would  have 
expired  on  September  30,  1987.  A  com- 
promise provision,  enacted  in  the  Om- 
nibus Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1987,  Public  Law  100-203.  delayed  the 
nonrecourse-sale  prohibition  until  Oc- 
tober 1,  1989. 

VAs  initial  attempt,  in  1987,  to  sell 
loan  assets  without  recourse  failed 
when  VA  had  to  withdraw  the  offering 
because  bids  ranged  from  only  15  to  65 
percent  of  the  loan's  par  value.  Based 
on  this  experience,  and  on  the  Reagan 
administration's  policy  to  require,  be- 
ginning in  fiscal  year  1988,  that  all 
vendee  loans  be  sold  without  recourse 
and  that  a  total  of  $900  million  of  loan 
assets  be  sold  during  fiscal  years  1988, 
1989,  and  1990,  I  agreed  with  my  col- 
leagues on  the  House  Committee  that 
restrictions  were  needed  to  govern 
nonrecourse  sales.  I  was  very  con- 
cerned with  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion's attempts  to  use  the  assets  of  the 
VA  Home  Loan  Guaranty  Program  to 
provide  quick  cash  for  one-time  reduc- 
tions of  the  budget  deficit— at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  viability  of  the  home  loan 
program  and  the  veterans  who  benefit 
from  it,  and  the  administration's  at- 
tempt to  use  nonrecourse  sales  as  a 
means  of  privatizing  the  program. 

It  seemed  clear  then  that  VA  would 
be  able  to  sell  loan  assets  without  re- 
course only  at  very  substantial  dis- 
counts. To  make  matters  worse,  in 
order  to  increase  the  value  of  securi- 
ties backed  by  loans  purchased  from 
VA  without  recourse,  VA  recently  has 
structured  these  sales  so  that  VA  re- 
tains almost  all  the  risk  of  nonpay- 
ment of  the  loans,  by  taking  subordi- 
nate certificates  as  part  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  nonrecourse  sale.  Thus, 
any  revenues  achieved  through  such 
sales  likely  could  turn  out  to  be  less, 
over  the  long  term,  than  the  revenues 
from  recourse  sales. 

If  the  House  provision  had  ensured 
that  nonrecourse  sales  could  be  made 
only  if  VA  obtained  fair  value  for  the 
loans,  I  probably  could  have  endorsed 
it.  However,  as  I  indicated  in  my  Octo- 
ber 1,  1987,  statement  beginning  on 
page  S  13344  of  the  Record,  when  the 
Senate  reluctantly  accepted  the  total 
ban  on  nonrecourse  sales  in  a  compro- 
mise to  keep  alive  the  1 -percent  loan 
fee.  I  believed  the  House's  total,  per- 
manent ban  went  too  far. 

I  still  believe  that  a  permanent  pro- 
hibition on  nonrecourse  sales  is  not 
sound  public  policy.  There  is  nothing 
inherently  wrong  with  nonrecourse 
sales  of  loans,  as  long  as  the  sale  price 
is  not  substantially  discounted  from 
the  price  VA  could  obtain  for  a  sale  of 
the  same  loan  with  recourse. 
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S.  1158  would  permit  both  recourse 
and  nonrecourse  sales  for  1  more  year 
beyond  the  current  cutoff  date,  but 
would  retain  the  restrictions  and  re- 
porting requirements,  enacted  in  De- 
cember 1987,  imposed  on  all  loan  asset 
sales.  The  delayed  prohibition  in  the 
current  law,  which  S.  1158  would 
extend  for  another  year,  would  pro- 
vide this  administration  with  an  op- 
portunity to  demonstrate  greater  re- 
sponsibility and  appropriate  concern 
for  the  long-term  best  interests  of  the 
loan  guaranty  program  in  conducting 
loan  asset  sales. 

Mr.  President,  in  fairness  to  the  cur- 
rent administration.  I  would  note  that, 
at  least  according  to  VA's  financial  ad- 
viser, Kidder  Peabody  &  Co.,  the  most 
recent  nonrecourse  sale  of  vendee 
loans,  completed  on  March  23,  1989, 
produced  greater  proceeds  than  the 
sale  of  the  same  loans  with  recourse 
would  have  produced.  Although  I 
found  this  assertion  difficult  to  accept 
on  face  value,  the  85.03  percent  of  par 
that  VA  received  on  this  nonrecourse 
sale,  without  the  need  for  issuance  of 
subordinate  certificates,  suggests  that 
it  is  counterproductive  for  nonre- 
course sales  to  be  prohibited  altogeth- 
er. 

S.  1158,  as  does  the  House  bill,  also 
would  change  the  way  that  loan  asset 
sales  are  scored  for  budget  purposes 
by  requiring  that  the  proceeds  of  all 
sales  of  loan  assets,  whether  with  or 
without  recourse,  be  counted  as  offset- 
ting collections  of  the  fund  for  which 
the  particular  loan's  fee  was  collected. 
The  background  on  this  matter  is  as 
follows:  In  1987,  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  and  later  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office,  adopted  an 
illogical,  biased  approach  to  scoring  re- 
course-sale proceeds.  Instead  of  count- 
ing the  proceeds  of  recourse  sales  as 
receipts,  as  they  previously  had  done, 
they  declared  that  a  recourse  sale 
would  be  considered  to  be  the  equiva- 
lent of  a  loan  from  the  purchaser  to 
the  Government.  Thus.  OMB  and 
CBO  now  refuse  to  count  recourse-sale 
proceeds  as  budgetary  receipts.  As  a 
consequence,  a  nonrecourse  sale— even 
one  with  subordinate  certificates— cur- 
rently has  favorable  budget  scorekeep- 
ing  results  that  are  denied  in  the  case 
of  a  recourse  sale. 

The  approach  in  S.  1158  and  the 
House  bill  is  more  objective  than  the 
current  OMB-CBO  scorekeeping  rule: 
it  simply  requires  that  dollars  received 
for  both  types  of  sales  be  treated  as  re- 
ceipts when  the  Government  receives 
them.  Thus,  S.  1158  would  create  a 
level  playing  field  by  requiring  that 
the  proceeds  of  both  recourse  and 
nonrecourse  sales  be  so  counted, 
rather  than  continue  the  CBO/OMB 
new  scorekeeping  policy  that  dictates 
public  policy  results  based  on  techni- 
cal factors  rather  than  assessments  of 
what  is  In  the  best  interest  of  veterans 
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and  the  solvency  of  the 
Guaranty  Program. 

OPTIONAL  INCREASED  ENTITLEMENT 

Mr.  President,  section  4  of  S.  1158 
would  amend  section  1803(a)  of  title  38 
by  allowing  veterans  to  purchase  addi- 
tional entitlement— up  to  $10,000— for 
a  particular  loan,  provided  the  in- 
creased guaranty  plus  any  downpay- 
ment  would  not  total  more  than  25 
percent  of  the  purchase  price.  The 
Secretary  could  prescribe  regulations 
under  which  exceptions  to  the  25-per- 
cent limit  could  be  permitted  under 
certain  circumstances.  The  veteran  or 
surviving  spouse  would  pay  0.1  percent 
of  the  loan  amount  for  each  additional 
$1,000  of  entitlement. 

Current  home  loan  guaranty  limits 
generally  allow  a  veteran  to  purchase 
a  home  for  up  to  four  times  the 
amount  of  the  VA  guaranty,  without 
the  need  of  a  downpayment.  The  cur- 
rent guaranty  maximum  of  $36,000 
thus  allows  a  VA  borrower  to  buy  a 
house  worth  up  to  $144,000  with  no 
money  down.  In  many  parts  of  the 
country,  this  amount  cannot  buy  even 
a  modest-sized  home  for  a  veteran  and 
his  or  her  family.  Allowing  a  veteran 
to  purchase  an  additional  $10,000  in 
loan  guaranty  would  increase  to 
$184,000  the  maximum  value  of  a  VA- 
guaranteed  home  loan  purchased 
without  a  downpayment. 

This  provision  thus  is  intended  to 
help  make  the  Loan  Guaranty  Program 
better  reflect  current  home  prices  in 
certain  parts  of  the  country— including 
my  State  of  California,  Alaska,  and 
Hawaii. 

The  provision  prohibiting  the  veter- 
an or  surviving  spouse  from  purchas- 
ing additional  entitlement  beyond  the 
point  at  which  the  guaranty  plus  any 
downpayment  would  equal  25  percent 
of  the  purchase  price  is  designed  to 
protect  the  veteran  against  unreason- 
able pressure  from  lenders  to  increase 
the  guaranty  amount  beyond  the  level 
reasonably  necessary  to  protect  the 
lender.  However,  the  Secretary  would 
be  given  the  authority  to  prescribe 
regulations  allowing  an  exception  to 
the  25-percent  limitation  where  the 
additional  entitlement  would  enable 
the  veteran  or  surviving  spouse  to  use 
his  or  her  VA  loan  guaranty  entitle- 
ment to  acquire  a  home  in  areas  in 
which  lenders  are  charging  so  many 
points  for  VA-guaranteed  loans  that 
sellers— who  must  pay  the  points— gen- 
erally are  unwilling  to  sell  to  VA-guar- 
anteed loan  borrowers. 

NOTIFICATION  OF  LENDER'S  REFUSAL  OF  PARTIAL 
PAYMENT 

Mr.  President,  section  5(a)  of  the  bill 
would  amend  section  1832(a)  of  title  38 
to  require  lenders  to  notify  VA  when 
they  refuse  a  veteran's  tender  of  par- 
tial payment  on  a  VA-guaranteed  loan. 

Current  law  requires  lenders  to 
notify  VA  when  a  veteran  defaults 
and— except  where  the  lender  has  a 
demonstrated     record     of     providing 


those  in  default  of  VA-guaranteed 
loans  with  timely  and  accurate  infor- 
mation—also requires  VA  to  counsel 
defaulting  veterans  about  alternatives 
to  foreclosure.  Despite  the  clear  intent 
of  this  provision,  drastic  understaffing 
in  VA  regional  offices  has  meant  that 
the  counseling  requirement  too  often 
is  all  but  ignored,  according  to  GAO 
testimony  before  the  Committees  on 
Veterans'  Affairs.  Veterans  who 
tender  substantial  partial  payments 
are  in  the  best  position  to  cure  their 
default.  Thus,  they  are  the  best  candi- 
dates for  counseling.  Unfortunately, 
current  law  provides  no  mechanism 
for  VA  to  distinguish  these  veterans 
from  other  defaulting  veterans.  The 
notification  requirement  for  tenders  of 
partial  payments  would  be  a  small  ex- 
pansion of  current  notification  proce- 
dures and  should  not  greatly  burden 
lenders.  This  information  should,  how- 
ever, provide  a  means  by  which  over- 
burdened VA  counselors  can  better 
target  their  efforts  to  reduce  foreclo- 
sures. 

COMPUTATION  OF  NET  VALUE 

Mr.  President,  subsection  5(b)  of  S. 
1158  would  amend  sections  1832(a)  and 
(c)  of  title  38  to  alter  the  statutory 
formula  VA  applies  to  determine 
whether  it  will  purchase  at  foreclosure 
a  home  securing  a  loan  on  which  a  vet- 
eran has  defaulted,  by  specifying  that 
VA  is  to  consider  half  of  the  amount 
by  which  the  imputed  interest  cost  of 
the  funds  necessary  to  buy  the  home 
exceeds  the  imputed  interest  cost  of 
paying  the  guaranty. 

Current  law  does  not  state  specifical- 
ly whether  VA  may  consider  the  cost 
of  borrowing  funds  in  determining  the 
net  value  of  a  home  for  purposes  of 
determining  whether  it  will  bid  on  the 
property  at  foreclosure.  This  calcula- 
tion, known  as  the  no-bid  formula, 
compares  the  cost  of  paying  the  guar- 
anty with  the  cost  of  purchasing  and 
reselling  the  home,  to  determine 
which  option  would  be  most  profitable 
for  VA.  The  joint  explanatory  state- 
ment accompanying  the  conference 
report  on  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of 
1984.  stated  that  the  conferees  never 
intended  to  permit  VA  to  consider  the 
cost  of  funds  in  its  no-bid  formula. 
The  explanatory  statement  directed 
that,  if  the  VA  decided  to  interpret 
the  law  to  allow  the  cost-of-funds 
factor,  it  notify  the  Committees  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  of  this  intention  no 
later  than  the  February  1  preceding 
the  fiscal  year  in  which  it  intended  to 
include  the  cost  of  funds  factor. 

The  then-Acting  Administrator  noti- 
fied the  committees  on  January  30, 
1989  of  VA's  intent  to  propose  regula- 
tions to  consider  the  cost  of  funds  in 
the  no-bid  formula,  and  specifically 
stated  in  that  notification  that  VA 
would  not  implement  the  proposed 
regulations  until  on  or  after  October  1, 
1989,  in  compliance  with  the  language 
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In  the  conference  joint  explanatory 
sUtement.  On  May  16,  1989.  the  Sec- 
retary notified  me  that  VA  intends  to 
implement  those  proposed  regulations 
on  August  1.  1989,  in  direct  contraven- 
tion of  the  intent  of  the  conferees  and 
his  predecessor's  written  commitment. 

H.R.  1415  permanently  would  bar 
the  Department  from  considering  the 
cost  of  funds  in  calculating  net  value. 

VA's  proposed  regulation  is  flawed 
as  a  matter  of  logic,  regardless  of 
whether  it  represents  sound  policy. 
The  statutory  no-bid  formula  is  de- 
signed to  provide  a  comparison  of  two 
possible  courses  of  action— acquiring 
the  home  at  foreclosure  or  simply 
paying  the  lender  the  amount  of  the 
guaranty— and  to  direct  VA  to  follow 
the  more  economically  advantageous 
course.  The  proposed  regulation,  how- 
ever, would  establish  an  unbalanced 
comparision  by  taking  into  account 
the  cost  of  borrowing  funds  to  acquire 
a  home,  while  completely  ignoring  the 
cost  of  borrowing  funds  necessary  to 
follow  the  other  possible  course- 
paying  the  guaranty.  S.  1158  would 
correct  this  error  by  requiring  that  the 
guaranty  amount  be  subtracted  from 
the  total  amount  necessary  to  buy  the 
home  at  foreclosure— the  total  amount 
of  the  indebtedness— before  any  inter- 
est cost  is  added  to  the  cost  of  acquir- 
ing the  home. 

Mr.  President,  S.  1158  also  would  cut 
this  amount  of  imputed  interest  cost 
in  half  in  order  to  avoid  a  drastic 
change  in  the  number  of  situations  in 
which  VA  decides  not  to  bid  on  a  fore- 
closed property.  The  Congressional 
Budget  Office  estimates  that  no-bids 
would  increase  from  25  percent  of 
foreclosures  to  35  percent  if  the  VA 
proposal  were  allowed  to  take  effect. 
Such  a  radical  increase— by  40  per- 
cent—in no-bids  poses  a  significant 
threat  of  a  marked  reduction  in  par- 
ticipation in  the  VA  Loan  Guaranty 
Program,  which  in  turn  could  reduce 
significantly  the  access  by  veterans  to 
this  important  entitlement.  This  is  not 
a  risk  I  believe  veterans  should  be 
asked  to  take. 

COST 

Mr.  President,  according  to  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  estimate  of 
the  costs  of  the  House  bill,  which  ap- 
pears on  pages  18  through  21  of  the 
House  committee's  report  (H.  Rept. 
No.  101-964),  the  new  revolving  fund 
established  under  the  House  bill  would 
have  a  significant  unobligated  balance 
through  at  least  fiscal  year  1993.  How- 
ever, VA,  in  its  testimony  on  H.R.  1415 
at  the  April  18,  1989,  hearing  of  the 
House  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee's 
Subcommittee  on  Housing  and  Memo- 
rial Affairs,  stated  that,  according  to 
an  analysis  of  H.R.  1415  by  Peat,  Mar- 
wick,  Main,  and  Co.,  the  new  fund 
would  begin  showing  a  deficit  in  fiscal 
year  1994  and  the  deficit  "would  con- 
tinue indefinitely." 


In  response  to  VA's  stated  concerns 
in  this  respect.  I  have  included  in  S. 
1158  provisions  which  should  bolster 
both  the  short-term  and  long-term  sol- 
vency of  the  new  fund.  These  include 
the  requirements  that  the  Govern- 
ment contribute  the  loan  fee  on  behalf 
of  those  who  would  be  exempt  from 
paying  it.  an  increased  fee  for  assump- 
tors— who  would,  in  conjunction  with 
the  increase  be  included  in  the  indem- 
nification provision— a  limited  oppor- 
tunity for  veterans  to  purchase  addi- 
tional entitlement  in  certian  cases,  and 
authority  for  the  Secretary  to  make  a 
limited  adjustment  in  the  fees. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  we  must 
ensure  that  VA's  Home  Loan  Program 
continues  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  Na- 
tion's veterans  and  help  them— as  it  al- 
ready has  helped  over  13  million  veter- 
ans and  their  families— achieve  the 
American  dream  of  owning  their  own 
homes,  a  dream  many  veterans  would 
never  realize  without  a  VA  home  loan 
guaranty. 


CHINESE    STUDENTS    IN    RHODE 

ISLAND    DEMAND    DEMOCRACY 

IN  CHINA 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  last 
Friday,  June  9,  I  had  an  emotional 
meeting  with  Chinese  students  attend- 
ing Brown  University  in  Providence. 
These  students  were  justifiably  out- 
raged and  saddened  by  the  brutal 
horror  of  the  mass  murders  committed 
against  their  fellow  students  in  Beijing 
on  June  4.  Their  grief  and  outrage 
were  tempered  only  by  the  pride  and 
admiration  they  felt  about  the  cour- 
age and  determination  demonstrated 
by  their  martyred  compatriots. 

The  hard  liners  in  Beijing  appear  to 
have  prevailed  in  their  effort  to  sup- 
press the  will  of  the  Chinese  people, 
but  they  may  yet  reap  a  whirlwind 
sowed  by  their  descent  to  mindless 
brutality.  The  cleansing  breeze  of  de- 
mocracy, once  stirred,  will  not  easily 
be  stifled. 

The  gathering  of  students  and  their 
supporters  in  Tiananmen  Square  re- 
minded me  very  much  of  the  civil 
rights  March  on  Washington  in  1963. 
At  that  time,  black  Americans  came 
together  on  the  Mall  to  dramatize 
their  quest  for  justice  and  freedom. 
Unlike  Deng  Xiaoping,  President  Ken- 
nedy immediately  took  up  the  cause  of 
the  civil  rights  demonstrators  as  his 
own,  and  our  Nation  became  stronger 
as  a  result.  If  only  Deng  had  done  the 
same,  I  believe  he  would  have  found 
that  China,  also,  would  have  been 
strengthened. 

The  students  with  whom  I  met  last 
week  left  with  me  a  statement  they 
prepared  expressing  their  heart-felt 
support  for  democracy,  freedom  and 
human  rights  in  China.  They  also  gave 
me  a  copy  of  the  Deng  regime's  gro- 


tesquely falsified  version  of  the  events 
that  took  place  in  Tiananmen  Square. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  documents  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
Statement 

The  world  has  recently  witnessed  the  gov- 
ernment of  Deng-Li-Yang  resorting  to 
brutal  fascistic  force  to  suppress  a  peaceful 
pro-democracy  movement  in  China. 

Wc,  the  Chinese  scholars  and  students  at 
Brown  University,  issue  the  following  state- 
ments: 

(1)  As  Chinese  citizens,  we  do  not  recog- 
nize the  Deng-Li-Yang  regime,  we  will  no 
longer  cooperate  with  the  present  govern- 
ment in  any  aspect. 

(2)  We  firmly  support  the  students,  work- 
ers, and  all  of  the  people  in  China  fighting 
for  freedom,  democracy,  and  human  rights. 

(3)  We  appeal  to  all  countries  and  people 
throughout  the  world  who  love  life,  democ- 
racy, freedom,  and  human  rights  to  support 
the  Chinese  people  and  fight  with  us  for  a 
more  peaceful  and  beautiful  world. 

The  Official  Story 
(This  is  a  free  translation  of  an  article  that 
appeared    in    June    6th's    People's    Daily 
overseas    edition     entitled:     "Communist 
Party's  Center  Committee.  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment:  An  open   letter  to  Communist 
Party  members  and  Chinese  Citizens.") 
Members  of  the  Communist  Party,  People 
of  every  ethnic  group;  Today,  the  situation 
in  the  nations  Capital  of  Beijing  is  severe. 
For  more  than  a  month  a  extremely  small 
group  of  ill-intentioned  people,  have  pur- 
posely created  chaos.  Starting  in  the  early 
morning  of  June  3rd.  this  chaos  has  already 
developed  into  an  astonishing  anti-revolu- 
tionary violent  riot. 

An  extremely  small  number  of  rioters  in- 
cited some  people  w^ho  did  not  know  the  real 
situation  to  create  a  number  of  violent  inci- 
dents. They  blocked  troops  enforcing  mar- 
tial law  from  entering  the  city  and  Tianan- 
men Square.  They  stoned  and  set  on  fire 
more  than  one  hundred  military  vehicles 
and  buses,  they  insulted,  beat,  and  kidnaped 
officers,  soldiers  and  security  police  person- 
nel. They  stole  guns,  ammunition  and  other 
military  equipment;  attacked  sensitive  in- 
stallations such  as  government  compounds, 
the  People's  Hall,  the  central  T.V.  station, 
the  security  police  station,  and  looted  stores 
and  burned  police  traffic  control  posts. 
They  also  cruelly,  savagely  killed  tens  of 
PLA  soldiers  and  armed  policemen,  and 
then  even  hung  the  bodies  of  the  soldiers 
that  they  had  killed  from  highway  overpass- 
es. The  objective  of  the  riots  is  to  deny  the 
Parly  the  leadership  of  the  country,  oppose 
the  socialist  system,  and  to  overthrow  the 
People's  Republic  of  China.  They  shouted 
publicly  "Take  weapons,  overthrow  the  gov- 
ernment", "Kill  forty  seven  million  commu- 
nist cult  members".  The  plotters  and  orga- 
nizers of  this  anti-revolutionary  riot  are  ex- 
tremely small  number  of  people,  they  are 
mainly  people  who  for  a  long  time  have  har- 
bored bourgeois-liberal  ideas,  making  politi- 
cal plots,  establishing  contact  with  overseas 
and  foreign  hostile  forces,  and  providing 
state  and  Party  secrets  to  illegal  organiza- 
tions. The  people  participating  in  the  crimi- 
nal acts  of  beating,  breaking,  robbery  and 
arson  are  mainly  uneducated  released 
prison  inmates,  political  gang  members,  fol- 
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lowers of  the  "gang  of  four"  and  other 
social  garbage.  In  short,  they  are  a  group  of 
anti-revolutionaries  who  betrayed  the  Com- 
munist Party  and  Socialist  system.  As  every- 
body knows,  for  a  month,  the  government 
has  taken  a  tolerant,  controlled  attitude  to 
the  riot  created  by  this  extremely  small 
number  of  people  have  being  inciting  the 
masses  who  do  not  know  the  reality.  Howev- 
er, this  extremely  small  number  of  people 
have  taken  this  as  a  sign  of  weakness  on  the 
part  of  government,  and  have,  therefore,  ac- 
celerated their  movement,  finally  starting 
this  anti-revolutionary  riot. 

Pacing  this  serious  situation,  the  Chinese 
People's  Liberation  Army,  enforcing  martial 
law  under  intolerable  conditions,  took  deci- 
sive action,  in  order  to  put  to  an  end  to  this 
riot.  In  order  to  avoid  hurting  innocent 
people,  beginning  on  the  afternoon  of  June 
3rd,  the  (Army)  has  repeatedly  issued  emer- 
gency warnings,  convincing  a  majority  of 
college  students  and  city  residents  not  to 
interfere  with  the  military's  enforcement  of 
martial  law.  During  the  operation,  the  army 
again  made  maximum  effort  to  avoid  blood- 
shed. However,  a  few  violent  rioters  ignored 
all  these  measures,  furiously  attacking  the 
army.  In  this  situation,  some  casualties  oc- 
curred, most  of  them,  soldiers  and  armed 
policeman.  This  is  what  we  did  not  want  to 
see  to  happen.  However,  without  taking 
these  actions,  the  riot  could  not  be  put  to  an 
end.  which  would  have  caused  even  greater 
bloodshed.  The  People's  Republic  the  result 
of  the  sacrifice  of  tens  of  millions  of  revolu- 
tionaries might  have  been  overthrown,  the 
results  of  the  construction  of  the  socialist 
system  and  ten  years  of  reform  could  have 
been  ruined.  The  whole  country  could  have 
been  put  under  a  White  terror.  Therefore, 
decisively  squelching  this  riot  is  a  totally 
justified  action,  and  is  a  response  to  the  will 
of  Beijing's  residents  and  the  people  of  the 
whole  country,  and  is  in  their  fundamental 
interest. 

With  the  heroic  struggle  of  officers  and 
soldiers  of  the  People's  Liberation  Army. 
Army  police  and  Security  Force,  and  with 
the  active  support  and  cooperation  of  the 
majority  of  people  and  young  students,  we 
have  won  the  first  step  in  squelching  this 
riot.  But  we  must  calmly  realize  that  the 
anti-revolutionary  riot  has  not  been  com- 
pletely put  to  an  end.  An  extremely  small 
number  of  violent  elements  are  not  going  to 
concede  their  defeat.  They  will  look  for  oc- 
casions to  provoke  incidents.  All  comrades 
of  the  Party  and  all  people  must  be  alert, 
keep  your  eyes  open,  unite  together,  contin- 
ue the  fight  against  these  elements,  defend 
the  fruits  of  revolution,  construction,  and 
reform.  For  as  long  as  they  have  the  audaci- 
ty to  continue  their  sabotage,  we  should 
fight  them.  We  have  the  guidance  of  Marist- 
Leninist  thought,  a  strong  people's  demo- 
cratic government,  tens  of  millions  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Communist  Party,  millions  of 
soldiers  of  the  People's  Liberation  Army 
loyal  to  the  Party  and  the  people,  the  sup- 
port of  the  masses  of  factory  workers,  peas- 
ants, intellectuals,  and  other  democratic  po- 
litical parties  and  partriots  from  all  profes- 
sions, we  have  the  ability  and  the  confi- 
dence to  definitively  defeat  them,  and  de- 
finitively put  this  riot  to  an  end. 

All  members  of  the  Communist  Party,  all 
people  and  patriots  should  definitively 
answer  the  call  of  the  Party  and  the  govern- 
ment, distinguish  right  from  wrong,  attend 
to  the  interests  of  the  country,  quickly  start 
actions,  stand  up  to  fight  this  extremely 
small  number  of  people  who  provoked  this 
violent  riot,  and  not  do  any  thing  which  will 


hurt  friends  and  please  the  enemies.  You 
should  be  confident  that  the  Party  and  the 
government  have  the  ability  to  stop  this 
turmoil.  Members  of  the  Communist  Parly 
should  play  a  leading  role,  and  be  examples. 
All  managerial  persons  and  employees 
should  remain  at  your  post,  continue  pro- 
duction, guarantee  provisioning  of  the  city, 
maintain  social  order  and  security,  educate 
young  students  and  masses  of  people,  re- 
frain from  spreading  and  believing  rumors, 
not  pursue  any  kind  of  mobilizations,  fight 
for  a  stable  and  peaceful  social  environ- 
ment, united  in  pushing  forward  the  con- 
struction and  continuation  of  reform. 


1989.  he  had  signed  the  following  en- 
rolled bills,  which  had  previously  been 
signed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House: 

H.R.  2.  An  act  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  restore  the  mini- 
mum wage  to  a  fair  and  equitable  rate,  and 
for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  964.  An  act  to  correct  an  error  in  Pri- 
vate Law-  100-29  (relating  to  certain  lands  in 
Lamar  County,  AL). 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT RECEIVED  DURING 
RECESS 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  January  3,  1989,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate,  on  June  9,  1989, 
during  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  re- 
ceived a  message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations;  which  were  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  on  June 
9,  1989,  are  printed  in  today's  Record 
at  the  end  of  the  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Kalbaugh,  one  of 
his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session  the  Presiding 
Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  mes- 
sages from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations 
which  were  referred  to  the  appropri- 
ate committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  4:38  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  Goetz,  one  of  its  reading  clerics, 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  joint  resolution,  without 
amendment: 

S.J.  Res.  63.  Joint  resolution  designating 
June  14.  1989.  as  Baltic  Freedom  Day. "  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  has  agreed  to  the  following 
concurrent  resolution,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  Con.  Res.  16.  Concurrent  resolution 
calling  on  the  Government  of  the  Socialist 
Republic  of  Vietnam  to  expedite  the  release 
and  emigration  of  "reeducation"  camp  de- 
tainees. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 
RECEIVED  DURING  RECESS 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  June  8,  1989,  the  follow- 
ing reports  of  committees  were  sub- 
mitted on  June  12,  1989: 

By  Mr.  HOLLINGS.  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation, 
without  amendment: 

S.  341.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  to  prohibit  discrimination 
against  blind  individuals  in  air  travel  (Rept. 
No.  101-45). 

By  Mr.  PELL,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  without  amendment; 

S.  1160.  An  original  bill  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  year  1990  for  the  De- 
partment of  State,  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency,  the  board  for  International  Broad- 
casting, and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
101-46). 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY,  from  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources,  with  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute: 

S.  123.  A  bill  to  provide  financial  assist- 
ance to  States  and  localities  for  high  quality 
early  childhood  development  programs  for 
prekindergarten  children,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Byrd)  reported  that  on  today,  June  13, 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  FORD,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  619.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Alpha  Phi 
Alpha  Fraternity  to  establish  a  memorial  to 
Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  (Rept.  No.  101-47). 

By  Mr.  BENTSEN.  from  the  Committee 
on  Finance,  without  amendment; 

S.  1164.  An  original  bill  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  year  1990  for  the 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Trade  Representative,  the 
U.S.  International  Trade  Commission,  and 
the  U.S.  Customs  Service  (Rept.  No.  101-48). 

By  Mr.  HOLLINGS.  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation, 
with  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute; 

S.  673.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Traf- 
fic and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966 
and  the  Motor  Vehicle  Information  and 
Cost  Savings  Act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  years  1990  and  1991.  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  101-49). 

By  Mr.  INOUYE.  from  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment: 

H.R.  881.  A  bill  to  provide  for  restoration 
of  the  Federal  Coquille  Tribe  of  Indians  and 
the  individual  members  consisting  of  the 
Coquille  Tribe  of  Indians,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  101-50). 
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INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  SHELBY: 
S.  1161.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  allow  a  deduction  for 
dividends  paid  by  corporations;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  KOHL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Conrad): 
S.  1162.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  to  require  the  Commit- 
tees on  the  Budget  to  adopt  the  economic 
and  technical  assumptions  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  in  preparing  the  con- 
current resolution  on  the  budget  for  a  fiscal 
year:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  and 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs, 
jointly,  pursuant  to  the  order  of  August  4. 
1977  with  instructions  that  if  one  committee 
reports,  the  other  committee  has  30  days  of 
continuous  session  to  report  or  to  be  dis- 
charged. 

By  Mr.  HATCH: 
S.  1163.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Code  to  limit  the  length  of  time  for 
which  an  individual  may  be  incarcerated  for 
civil  contempt  in  a  child  custody  case  in  the 
Superior  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  to  provide  for  expedited  appeal  proce- 
dures to  the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of 
Appeals  for  individuals  found  in  civil  con- 
tempt in  such  case:  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BENTSEN.  from  the  Commit- 
tee of  Finance: 
S.  1164.  An  original  bill  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  year  1990  for  the 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Trade  Representative,  the 
U.S.  International  Trade  Commission,  and 
the  U.S.  Customs  Service;  placed  on  the  cal- 
endar. 

By  Mr.  GLENN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
McCain): 
S.  1165.  A  bill  to  provide  for  fair  employ- 
ment practices  in  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of   Representatives;   to   the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LEVIN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

RiEGLE): 

S.  1166.  A  bill  to  correct  the  tariff  classifi- 
cation of  certain  chipper  knife  steel  prod- 
ucts; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Cohen): 
S.    1167.   A   bill   to   fund   the   Muskie   Ar- 
chives, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
Mr.  Mr.  KENNEDY: 
S.  1168.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  assure  access  to  health 
insurance  for  self-employed  individuals  and 
to  simplify  rules  governing  the  inclusion  in 
gross  income  of  benefits  provided  under  dis- 
criminatory group  health  plans;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  ROTH: 
S.  1169.  A  bill  to  provide  administrative 
procedures  for  noncontroversial  tariff  sus- 
pensions; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By    Mr.    INOUYE    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Adams,  and  Mr.  Simon); 
S.  1170.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  limitations  on  the  duty  time  for 
flight    attendants;    to    the    Committee    on 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  DOLE: 
S.  1171.  A  bill  entitled  the    ESOP  Reform 
Act  of  1989";  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


By  Mr.  MACK; 
S.  1172.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  certificate  of 
documentation  for  a  vessel;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion. 

By    Mr.    CHAFEE    (for   himself,    Mr 
Baucus.  Mr.  Danforth.  Mr.  Wallop 
Mr.    RiEGLE.    Mr.    Lautenberg.    Mr 
BoREN.     Mr.     Symms.     Mr.     Duren 
BERGER.    Mr.    Roth.    Mr.    Grassley 
Mr.     Heinz.     Mr.     Lieberman.     Mr 
Gorton.    Mr.    Cranston,    and    Mr 
McCain): 
S.  1173.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve 
nue  Code  of  1986  with  respect  to  the  alloca 
tion  of  research  and  experimental  expendi- 
tures: to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Ms.  MIKULSKI: 
S.J.  Res.  155.  Joint  resolution  designating 
June    23.    1989.    as      United    States    Coast 
Guard  Auxiliary  Day";  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Wilson): 
S.J.  Res.  156.  Joint  resolution  to  com- 
memorate the  50lh  anniversary  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion Ames  Research  Center;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 

and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 

referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 

By   Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  him.self  and 

Mr.  Dole): 

S.   Res.    144.   Resolution   relating   to   the 

commemoration  of  the  bicentennial  of  the 

Senate  of  the  United  States:  considered  and 

agreed  to. 

By  Mr.  PRESSLER  (for  him.self.  Mr. 
DoMENici.    Mr.    D'Amato.    and    Mr. 
Dole): 
S.  Con.  Res.  43.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  grave  concern  of  the  Congre.ss 
regarding  human  rights  violations  in  the  So- 
cialist  Federal   Republic  of  Yugoslavia;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


UMI 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  SHELBY: 
S.  1161.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  allow  a  de- 
duction for  dividends  paid  by  corpora- 
tions; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

ALLOWING  A  DEDUCTION  FOR  DIVIDENDS  PAID  BY 
CORPORATIONS 

Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce today  a  bill  that  would  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  to 
provide  for  a  deduction  for  corpora- 
tions for  dividends  paid  during  the 
taxable  year.  This  deduction  would  be 
to  corporate  adjusted  taxable  income 
and  would  be  for  the  entire  amount  of 
dividends  paid  in  that  year. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  is  in- 
tended to  help  balance  the  scales  in 
the  realm  of  corporate  finance.  Cur- 
rently the  Tax  Code  bias  toward  debt 
promotes  leveraged  buy  outs  by  en- 
couraging the  issuance  or  assumption 
of  debt  and  discouraging  the  issuance 
of  equity.  Corporations  may  deduct 
from  adjusted  taxable  income  the 
amount  of  interest  paid  each  year  on 


debt,  while  dividends  must  be  paid  in 
after-tax  dollars.  This  double  taxation 
of  corporate  earnings  effectively 
makes  dividends,  and  thus  equity,  far 
more  expensive  than  corporate  debt. 

For  this  reason,  the  rash  of  corpo- 
rate restructurings  that  has  occurred 
over  the  past  several  years  has  result- 
ed in  a  steady  decrease  in  the  issuance 
of  equity  and  a  dramatic  increase  in 
the  issuance  of  debt.  Alan  Greenspan, 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve,  re- 
cently testified  before  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  that  the  1980's 
has  been  characterized  by  the  retire- 
ment of  substantial  amounts  of  equity, 
more  than  $500  billion  since  1983, 
most  of  which  was  financed  by  borrow- 
ing. 

Chairman  Greenspan  continues  by 
noting  that  the  "accompanying  in- 
crease in  debt  has  resulted  in  an  ap- 
preciable rise  in  leverage  ratios  for 
many  of  our  large  corporations."  Busi- 
ness Week  estimates  that  the  debt  of 
nonfinancial  companies  has  nearly 
doubled  in  the  last  6  years,  to  $1.8  tril- 
lion. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  a  foe  of  cor- 
porate restructuring.  I  believe  that  in 
many  cases,  takeovers,  hostile  or 
friendly,  result  in  beneficial  streamlin- 
ing and  increased  efficiencies  that 
make  U.S.  products  and  services  more 
competitive  in  the  global  marketplace. 
Takeovers  prune  businesses  or  compla- 
cent management  and  unwidely  bu- 
reaucracies and  put  pressure  on  man- 
agement to  adopt  cost-efficient,  com- 
petitive labor  and  production  strate- 
gies. 

However,  I  am  concerned  over  the 
mounting  debt  burden  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  corporate  America.  While  the 
aggregate  debt-equity  ratios  of  corpo- 
rations have  increased  sharply,  the 
ability  of  corporate  America  to  service 
this  debt  is  decreasing  dramatically. 
The  current  ratio  of  gross  interest 
payments  to  corporate  cash-flow  is  ap- 
proximately 35  percent.  This  is  similar 
to  the  peak  level  in  1982,  when  inter- 
est rates  were  much  higher  and  profits 
much  slimmer.  This  current  high, 
however,  comes  at  a  time  when  profits 
have  been  handsome  and  interest 
rates  reasonable.  What  does  this  augur 
for  the  next  cyclical  recession? 

The  recent  surge  in  debt  is  concen- 
trated; a  Morgan  Stanley  report  states 
that  95  percent  of  the  increase  in  net 
interest  outlays  is  concentrated  in  in- 
dustry sectors  that  account  for  30  per- 
cent of  gross  national  product.  Inter- 
est outlays  for  the  three  industries— 
nondurables  manufacturing,  public 
utilities,  and  services— have  risen  at  a 
rate  of  10  percent  per  year,  while  net 
interest  for  the  remainder  of  the  econ- 
omy has  risen  at  the  modest  rate  of  1.4 
percent  per  year. 

Morgan  Stanley  notes  that  two  of 
these  three  sectors  are  less  sensitive  to 
recessionary    pressures.    Demand    for 
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utilities  and  services  remains  fairly 
constant  during  economic  downturns 
but  the  same  is  not  true  for  the  manu- 
facturing sector.  Alan  Greenspan  esti- 
mates in  his  testimony  that  roughly 
two-fifths  of  recent  mergers  and  acqui- 
sitions have  taken  place  in  cyclically 
sensitive  industries  which  are  more 
apt  to  experience  problems  during  a 
recession. 

We  cannot  know  until  such  cyclical 
downturn  arrives  what  consequences 
will  befall  our  economy.  The  rising  in- 
terest rates  and  narrower  profit  mar- 
gins that  characterize  a  recession,  as- 
sociated with  the  inordinately  high 
debt-equity  ratios  of  sectors  of  corpo- 
rate America  could  result  in  record  de- 
faults and  a  severely  sharpened  reces- 
sion. 

The  impact  of  widespread  default  on 
the  holders  of  corporate  debt  could  be 
catastrophic.  Chairman  Greenspan, 
characteristically  succinct,  indicates 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  is  concerned 
over  the  increasing  share  of  the  re- 
structuring loans  made  by  commercial 
banks  and  admits  that  massive  failures 
of  these  loans  could  have  broad  ramifi- 
cations. 

Other  pundits  are  less  diplomatic. 
Barron's  ran  an  article  last  December 
hailing  LBO  loans  as  the  son  of  LDC's 
or  rather,  this  decades  popular  means 
for  banks  to  chase  high  returns  at  the 
expense  of  high  risk.  Merger-related 
loans  held  by  banks  have  increased 
from  a  total  of  $3  billion  in  early  1984 
to  a  total  of  $115  billion  in  October 
1988.  Pending  yearend  deals  brought 
this  total  to  approximately  $150  bil- 
lion. 

This  loan  increase  phenomenon  is, 
in  part,  due  to  innovation  in  the  cap- 
ital market  place.  The  improvements 
and  growth  of  the  loan-sale  market 
and  the  increased  presence  of  foreign 
banks  in  the  U.S.  market  have  made  it 
easier  for  banks  to  participate  in  the 
mergers  and  acquisitions  business. 
However,  the  amount  of  LBO  loans  as 
a  percentage  of  bank  equity  is  reach- 
ing questionable  proportion. 

Barron's  reported  that  manufactur- 
ers Hanover's  LBO  exposure  equaled 
64  percent  of  equity,  while  Bank  of 
America's  LBO  loans  totaled  71  per- 
cent of  equity  and  Wells  Fargo's  LBO 
loans  equaled  a  whopping  135  percent 
of  equity.  These  numbers  suggest  the 
need  for  limits  on  LBO  loan  participa- 
tion by  banks.  I  believe  that  limits  on 
the  participation  of  banks,  and  thus 
the  ultimate  liability  to  the  deposit  in- 
surer should  be  examined  in  depth  by 
Congress  and  the  banking  regulators. 
However,  this  subject  should  be  ad- 
dressed in  separate  legislation. 

I  offer  this  measure  today  with  the 
intention  that  it  might  serve  as  a  cata- 
lyst for  debate.  Providing  for  the  de- 
ductibility of  dividends  is  not  revenue 
neutral;  to  the  contrary,  providing  for 
the  full  deductibility  of  dividends 
would  cost  the  Federal  Goverrmient 


an  annual  estimated  $20  to  $25  billion 
in  lost  tax  revenue.  I  do  not  offer  an 
alternative  source  of  revenue;  and  in 
this  ERA  of  big  budget  deficits,  I  do 
not  foresee  passage  of  legislation  that 
results  in  such  tremendous  cost  to  the 
Government. 

However,  it  is  time  to  begin  the 
effort  to  remove  the  bias  toward  debt 
that  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  cur- 
rently holds.  While  I  do  not  want  to 
manipulate  or  restrict  the  dynamics  of 
the  market  place.  I  firmly  believe  that 
we  should  not  encourage  through  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  the  assump- 
tion of  debt  over  the  issuance  of 
equity.  Corporate  restructuring  for 
the  sake  of  efficiencies  and  increased 
productivity  is  right;  corporate  re- 
structuring for  the  sake  of  transac- 
tional and  legal  fees  is  wrong.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  consider  this  issue. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1161 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 
SK.CTION  I.  IHMIIKM)  I' Ml)  DKOI  (TKtN. 

(a)  General  Rule.— Part  VIII  of  subchap- 
ter B  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1986  (relating  to  special  deductions 
for  corporations)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  table  of  sections  and  section  241  and  in- 
.serting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

•Subpart  A.  Dividend  paid  deduction. 
•Subpart  B.  Dividend  received  deduction. 
•Subpart  C.  Miscellaneous  corporate  deduc- 
tions. 

••SK( .  2111.  \I.I,<»\V  \N<  K  OK  SI'K(  I AI.  I»KI)I  (TKtNS. 

•'In  addition  to  the  deductions  provided  in 
part  VI  (section  161  and  following),  there 
shall  be  allowed  as  deductions  in  computing 
taxable  income  the  items  specified  in  this 
part. 

"Subpart  A— Ditidend  Paid  Deducliiin 
•Sec.  231.  Dividend  paid  deduction. 
•Sec.  232.  Qualified  dividend  account. 
•Sec.  233.  Ineligible  corporations. 
•Sec.  234.  Special  rules. 
SK«  .  J.il.  DIVIDKMI  ('AID  DKDt  (TION 

••(a)  Allowance  of  Deduction.— In  the 
case  of  a  corporation,  there  shall  be  allowed 
as  a  deduction  an  amount  equal  to  the  divi- 
dends paid  by  such  corporation  during  the 
taxable  year. 

••(b)  Limitation  Based  on  Amount  in 
Qualified  Dividend  Account.— The  amount 
of  the  dividends  paid  during  any  taxable 
year  which  may  be  taken  into  account 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  not  exceed  the 
amount  in  the  corporation's  qualified  divi- 
dend account  as  of  the  close  of  such  taxable 
year  determined  after  the  application  of  sec- 
tion 232(b)(1)  for  the  taxable  year  but 
before  the  application  of  section  232(b)(2) 
for  such  taxable  year. 

••SK<    r.lZ.  IJl  AI.IKIKI)  DIVIKKM)  At  ( <ll  NT 

■•(a)  Establishment  of  Account.— Each 
corporation  shall  establish  a  qualified  divi- 
dend account.  The  opening  balance  of  such 
account  shall  be  zero. 


■•(b)  Adjustments  to  Accounts.— As  of  the 
close  of  each  taxable  year  beginning  after 
December  31.  1989.  the  qualified  dividend 
account— 

••(1)  shall  be  increased  by  the  adjusted 
taxable  income  of  the  corporation  for  the 
taxable  year,  and 

■■(2)  shall  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of  the 
dividends  paid  by  the  corporation  during 
the  taxable  year  to  the  extent  the  amount 
so  paid  does  not  exceed  the  limitation  of 
section  231(c). 

•■(c)  Adjusted  Taxable  Income.— For  pur- 
po.ses  of  this  section- 
ed) In  general.— The  term   adjusted  lax- 
able  income^  means  taxable  income  adjusted 
as  provided  in  this  subsection. 

••(2)  Adjustment  for  certain  qualifying 
dividends.— Taxable  income  shall  be  in- 
creased by  the  deduction  allowed  under  sec- 
tion 243  with  respect  lo  that  portion  of  any 
qualifying  dividend  (as  defined  in  section 
243(b)(1))  for  which  such  deduction  is  deter- 
mined at  a  rate  of  less  than  100  percent. 
Similar  rules  shall  apply  in  the  case  of  divi- 
dends for  which  deductions  are  allowable 
under  .section  245(b). 

•■(3)  Adjustment  for  tax  credits.— 

••(A)  In  general.— Taxable  income  shall  be 
reduced  by  the  deduction  equivalent  of  the 
tentative  nonrefundable  credits  for  the  tax- 
able year. 

••(B)  Deduction  equivalent.- For  pur- 
poses of  subparagraph  (A),  the  deduction 
equivalent  of  the  tentative  nonrefundable 
credits  for  any  taxable  year  is  the  amount 
which  (if  allowed  as  a  deduction  for  the  lax- 
able  year)  would  reduce  the  tax  liability  (as 
defined  in  section  26(b))  for  the  taxable 
year  by  an  amount  equal  lo  the  tentative 
nonrefundable  credits. 

•(C)  Tentative  nonrefundable  credits.— 
For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  term 

tentative  nonrefundable  credits^  means  the 
amount  of  the  credits  which  would  have 
been  allowable  under  part  IV  of  subchapter 
A  of  this  chapter  for  the  taxable  year  (other 
than  the  credit  allowable  under  section  34) 
if  no  deduction  were  allowable  under  section 
231. 

••(4)  Adjustment  for  corporate  minimum 
TAX.— If  tax  is  imposed  by  section  55  on  the 
corporation  for  any  taxable  year,  taxable 
income  for  the  succeeding  taxable  year  shall 
be  increased  by  an  amount  equal  to  •'■'loo  of 
the  amount  of  lax  so  imposed. 

"(5)  Dividend  paid  deduction  not  taken 
into  account.— Taxable  income  shall  be  de- 
termined without  regard  to  the  deduction 
allowed  under  section  231. 

SK:(     •Xi.  INKI.KilBI.KlOKI'ORATIONS. 

(a)  General  Rule.— No  deduction  shall 
be  allowed  under  section  231  with  respect  lo 
any  dividend  paid  by— 

••(  1 )  a  regulated  investment  company, 

•■(2)  a  real  estate  investment  trust. 

••(3)  an  S  corporation. 

•(4)  any  organization  taxable  under  sub- 
chapter T  of  this  chapter  (relating  lo  coop- 
erative organizations),  or 

••(5)aFSCorDISC. 

••(b)  Foreign  Corporations.— In  the  case 
of  a  foreign  corporation- 

■■(1)  no  deduction  shall  be  allowed  under 
section  231  for  dividends  paid  by  such  corpo- 
ration during  any  taxable  year  unless  the 
corporation  meets  the  requiremenls  of  sec- 
tion 245(a)  for  such  taxable  year. 

••(2)  only  adjusted  taxable  income  effec- 
tively connected  with  the  conduct  of  a  trade 
or  business  in  the  United  States  and  attrib- 
utable to  the  uninterrupted  period  referred 
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to  in  section  24S<a)  sliall  be  added  to  the 
qualified  dividend  account,  and 

"(3)  any  distribution  shall  be  treated  as 
made  ratably  out  of  income  effectively  con- 
nected with  the  conduct  of  a  trade  or  busi- 
ness in  the  United  States  and  other  income. 

-SEC.  Ml.  SPKCI.AI,  Kll.tX 

"(a)  Certain  Distributions  Not  Treated 
AS  Dividends.— For  purposes  of  this  subpart. 
the  term  'dividend'  does  not  include— 

"(1)  any  distribution  in  redemption  of 
stock,  in  liquidation,  or  in  a  reorganization 
(whether  or  not  such  distribution  is  treated 
as  a  distribution  to  which  section  301  ap- 
plies), and 

"(2)  any  dividend  described  in  section  244 
(relating  to  dividends  received  on  certain 
preferred  stock). 

"(b)  Deduction  Not  Taken  Into  Account 
FOR  Purposes  of  Certain  Limitations 
Based  on  Taxable  Income.— For  purposes  of 
sections  246(c).  613.  613A.  and  593.  taxable 
income  shall  be  determined  without  regard 
to  the  deduction  allowed  under  section  231. 

"(c)  Treatment  of  Dividends  Received  by 
5-Percent  Tax-Exempt  Shareholders.— 

"(1)  In  general.- For  purposes  of  part  III 
of  sul)chapter  F  (relating  to  taxation  of  un- 
related business  income  of  certain  exempt 
organizations),  any  dividend  received  by  a 
tax-exempt  organization  from  a  corporation 
in  which  such  organization  is  a  5-percent 
shareholder  shall  be  treated  as  unrelated 
business  taxable  income  to  the  extent  of  the 
amount  of  the  deduction  allowable  under 
section  231  to  such  corporation  with  respect 
to  such  dividend.  Except  as  provided  in  reg- 
ulations, the  amount  of  such  deduction 
shall  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  the 
return  filed  by  the  corporation  for  the  tax- 
able year. 

"(2)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this 
sul)section— 

"(A)  5-PERCENT  SHAREHOLDER.— The  term 
■5-percent  shareholder'  means  any  lax- 
exempt  organization  which  owns  (or  is  con- 
sidered as  owning  within  the  meaning  of 
section  318)— 

"(i)  5  percent  or  more  (by  value)  of  the 
outstanding  stock  of  the  corporation,  or 

"(ii)  stock  possessing  5  percent  or  more  of 
the  total  combined  voting  power  of  all  stock 
of  the  corporation. 

"(B)  Tax-exempt  organization.- The 
term  tax-exempt  organization'  means  any 
organization  which  is  exempt  from  the  tax 
imposed  by  this  chapter. 

"(C)  Related  entities.— A  tax-exempt  or- 
ganization and  1  or  more  other  lax-exempt 
organizations  which  have— 

"(i)  significant  common  purposes  and  sub- 
stantial common  membership,  or 

"(ii)  directly  or  indirectly  substantial 
common  direction  or  control,  shall  be  treat- 
ed as  1  tax-exempt  organization  for  pur- 
poses of  this  paragraph. 

"(d)  Treatment  of  Subsequent  Adjust- 
ments.—If  there  is  any  adjustment  which 
affects  the  amount  of  the  adjusted  taxable 
income  of  a  corporation  for  any  taxable 
year  (whether  by  reason  of  any  carryback  to 
such  taxable  year  or  otherwise)  for  purposes 
of  this  subpart  and  subpart  B.  the  amount 
of  such  adjustment  shall  be  treated  as  made 
of  the  close  of  such  taxable  year. 

"(e)  Allocation  of  Qualified  Dividend 
Account  in  Corporate  Separations.  Reor- 
ganizations, AND  Redemptions.— Adjust- 
ments similar  to  the  adjustments  provided 
in  subsection  (h)  or  (n)(7)  of  section  312 
shall  t>e  made  to  the  qualified  dividend  ac- 
count in  the  case  of  a  transaction  described 
in  either  of  such  subsections. 

"(f)  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Companies.— 


"(1)  General  rule— In  the  case  of  a 
mutual  life  insurance  company,  for  pur- 
poses of  this  subpart.  80  percent  of  the  dif- 
ferential earnings  amount  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 809(a)(3))  shall  be  treated  as  a  dividend 
paid  to  a  shareholder. 

"(2)  Regulations.— The  Secretary  may 
prescribe  regulations  applying  rules  consist- 
ent with  this  subpart  to  mutual  life  insur- 
ance companies.  Such  regulations  may  in- 
clude rules  treating  an  appropriate  portion 
of  the  recomputed  differential  earnings 
amount  (as  defined  in  section  809(f)(3))  as 
an  adjustment  to  the  amount  described  in 
paragraph  (1). 

"Subpart  B — Dividend  Received  Deduction 
"Sec.  243.  Dividends    received    by    corpora- 
tions. 
"Sec.  244.  Dividends    received    on    certain 

preferred  stock. 
"Sec.  245.  Dividends  received   from  certain 
foreign  corporations. 

"Sec.  246.  Rules  applying  to  deductions  for 

dividends  received. 
"Sec.  246A.  Dividends     received    deduction 
reduced  where  portfolio  stock 
is  debt  financed. 
"Sec.  247.  Dividends    paid    on    certain    pre- 
ferred stock  of  public  utilities.  " 
(b)  Compensatory  Withholding  Tax  on 
Dividends  Paid  to  Nonresident  Aliens  or 
Foreign  Corporations.— 

(1)  General  rule.— Subpart  C  of  part  II  of 
subchapter  N  of  chapter  1  (relating  to  mis- 
cellaneous provisions)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sec- 
tion; 

"SKC.  H!1K.  AIIDITIONAI.  T\X  (>\  IIIVIKKNOS  TO  KK- 
KI.KCT  DIVIDK.M)  TAII)  DKOI  (TKIN. 

"(a)  General  Rule.— In  addition  to  any 
tax  imposed  by  section  871  or  881.  there  is 
hereby  imposed  a  tax  equal  to  the  applica- 
ble percentage  of  the  dividends  received 
from  sources  within  the  United  Stales  by  a 
nonresident  alien  individual  or  foreign  cor- 
poration. 

"(b)  Applicable  Percentage.— For  pur- 
poses of  subsection  (a),  the  applicable  per- 
centage is  30.4. 

"(c)  Tax  Not  To  Apply  to  Shareholder's 
Effectively  Connected  Items.— The  tax  im- 
posed by  this  section  shall  not  apply  lo  any 
dividend  to  the  extent  such  dividend  is  ef- 
fectively connected  with  the  conduct  of  a 
trade  or  business  by  the  shareholder  within 
the  United  States. 

"(d)  Corresponding  Increase  in  With- 
holding Tax.— In  the  case  of  any  dividend 
subject  to  tax  under  subsection  (a),  the  tax 
imposed  by  section  1441  or  1442  (as  the  case 
may  be)  shall  be  increased  by  an  amount 
equal  to  the  applicable  percentage  of  such 
dividend. 

"(e)  Exception  for  Certain  Treaty  Coun- 
tries.—The  tax  imposed  by  subsection  (a) 
shall  not  apply  to  any  dividend  paid  to  a 
resident  or  corporation  of  a  foreign  country 
during  any  period— 

"(1)  in  which  an  income  tax  treaty  be- 
tween such  country  and  the  United  States  is 
in  effect,  and 

"(2)  during  which  there  is  in  effect  a  certi- 
fication by  the  Secretary  that— 

"(A)  such  income  tax  treaty  has  adequate 
provisions  to  prevent  treaty  shopping,  and 

"(B)  if  such  foreign  country  imposes  an 
income  tax  comparable  to  the  tax  imposed 
by  this  subtitle  and  grants  relief  from  such 
tax  to  its  residents,  such  country  grants 
relief  equivalent  to  that  provided  in  section 
231  with  respect  to  dividends  paid  to  United 
States  persons. 


The  requirements  of  paragraph  (2)  shall  not 
apply  to  dividends  paid  before  January  1. 
1992." 

(2)  Clerical  amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  for  subpart  C  of  part  II  of  subchap- 
ter N  of  chapter  1  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  item: 

"Sec.  898.  Additional  tax  on  dividends  to  re- 
flect dividend  paid  deduction." 

(c)  Section  381  To  Apply  to  Qualified 
Dividend  Account.— Subsection  (c)  of  sec- 
tion 381  (relating  to  'tems  of  the  distributor 
or  transferor  corporation)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new- 
paragraph: 

"(27)  Qualified  dividend  account.— Under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  the 
acquiring  corporation  shall  take  into  ac- 
count (to  the  extent  proper  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  section  and  subpart  A  of 
part  VIII  of  subchapter  B  of  this  chapter) 
the  qualified  dividend  account  of  the  dis- 
tributor or  transferor  corporation." 

(d)  Clerical  Amendment.— Part  VIII  of 
subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  section  247  the  following: 

"Subpart  (■ — Miscellaneous  Provisitins 
"Sec.  248.  Organizational  expenditures. 
"Sec.  249.  Limitation  on  deduction  of  bond 

premium  on  repurchase. 
"Sec.  250.  Certain  payments  to  the  Nation- 
al Railroad  Passenger  Corpora- 
tion." 

(e)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  .section  shall  apply  lo  divi- 
dends paid  during  taxable  years  of  payor 
corporations  beginning  after  December  31. 
1989. 


By  Mr.  KOHL  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Conrad): 
S.  1162.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  of  1974  to  require 
the  Committees  on  the  Budget  to 
adopt  the  economic  and  technical  as- 
sumptions of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  in  preparing  the  concur- 
rent resolution  on  the  budget  for  a 
fiscal  year;  pursuant  to  the  order  of 
August  4,  1977,  referred  jointly  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget  and  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET  ACT  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  KOHL.  Mr.  President,  I  am  here 
today  to  introduce  a  bill.  I  call  it  the 
honest  economic  assumptions  bill. 

Mr.  President,  the  budget  is  the 
most  important  work  of  Congress.  It 
represents  our  view  of  the  country  and 
it  sets  out  priorities  for  the  future. 
How  we  put  that  budget  together  is, 
therefore,  very  important.  It  needs  to 
be  done  honestly. 

Economic  assumptions.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, are  at  the  very  foundation  of  any 
budget  we  construct.  Assumptions 
about  interest  rates  and  economic 
growth  will  determine  how  much 
money  we  have  to  spend  on  programs. 
In  the  past,  we  have  manipulated 
these  economic  assumptions  to  hide 
the  magnitude  of  our  deficits.  I  believe 
that  thii.  must  stop. 

We  need  to  stick  with  honest  num- 
bers, not  subject  to  manipulation  by 
anyone.  There  is  one  agency  that  can 
do  this  and  that  is  the  Congressional 
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Budget  Office.  The  CBO  is  a  nonparti- 
san economic  forecasting  office  and  it 
is  respected  by  all  Members  of  both 
parties. 

The  CBO  may  not  always  be  right, 
Mr.  President,  because  forecasting  is  a 
very  inexact  science.  But  theirs  will 
represent  an  objective  projection  that 
is  not  subject  to  influence  from  any 
party. 

I  am  honored  to  be  joined  in  intro- 
ducing this  bill  by  Senators  Conrad 
and  RoBB.  Senator  Conrad  has  carried 
this  torch  ever  since  he  arrived  in  this 
body.  And  Senator  Robe  has  already 
demonstrated  leadership  on  this  issue 
in  his  work  on  the  Budget  Committee 
and  elsewhere. 

This  bill  is  not  perfect.  There  are 
many  ways  it  could  be  improved.  And  I 
look  forward  to  hearing  suggestions 
that  anyone  might  have. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1162 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
section (g)  of  section  301  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  of  1974  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

•■(g)  Economic  Assumptions.— 

■■(1)  Subject  to  periodic  revision  based  on 
changed  economic  conditions  or  technical 
estimates,  determinations  under  titles  III 
and  IV  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  based 
upon  the  economic  and  technical  assump- 
tions of  the  Congressional  Budget  Office. 

••(2)  It  shall  not  be  in  order  in  the  Senate 
or  the  House  to  consider  any  concurrent  res- 
olution on  the  budget  for  a  fiscal  year,  or 
any  amendment  thereto,  or  any  conference 
report  thereon,  that  sets  forth  amounts  and 
levels  that  are  not  determined  in  accordance 
with  paragraph  (1).  A  point  of  order  under 
this  paragraph  may  be  waived  or  suspended 
only  by  the  affirmative  vote  of  three-fifths 
of  the  Members,  duly  chosen  and  sworn. 

"(3)  The  joint  explanatory  statement  ac- 
companying a  conference  report  on  a  con- 
current resolution  on  the  budget  shall  clear- 
ly set  forth  the  economic  assumptions  upon 
which  such  joint  statement  and  conference 
report  are  based.". 

Mr.  CONRAD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  Senator  Kohl  to 
introduce  S.  1162  today.  This  bill  is  a 
very  simple  amendment  to  the  Budget 
Act.  It  requires  that  preparation  of 
the  budget  resolution  be  based  on  the 
economic  and  technical  estimates  pre- 
pared by  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office. 

As  North  Dakota  State  Tax  Commis- 
sioner I  was  responsible  for  the  reve- 
nue forecasts  for  the  State.  The  one 
thing  we  could  always  be  sure  of  was 
that  whatever  we  forecast,  it  would  be 
wrong.  The  goal  was  to  be  "least 
wrong".  I  believe  that  should  be  the 
goal  of  Congress,  also.  Congress 
should  try  to  minimize  the  error,  or  be 
"least  wrong"  when  implementing  its 
budget  decisions.  Over  the  last  several 


years,  CBO  projections  have  consist- 
ently been  the  closest  to  the  actual 
budget  deficit  in  its  forecasts. 

Since  1982,  OMB  has  missed  the  def- 
icit estimate  by  $296  billion.  CBO  has 
missed  the  target  by  $205. 

This  estimating  difference  in  fore- 
casting tells  me  two  things:  First,  fore- 
casting is  a  very  complicated  process 
and  we  can't  hope  to  be  perfect;  and 
second,  because  it  is  so  complicated. 
Congress  should  base  its  decisions  on 
projections  from  the  agency  that  is 
correct  most  often. 

Given  the  track  record  of  the  two 
agencies,  one  would  have  to  ask  why 
Congress  would  ever  choose  to  use  the 
estimates  from  a  partisan  executive 
agency  that  is  less  accurate  than  its 
own  agency.  The  answer  is  obvious 
and  we  have  taken  full  advantage  of 
those  easier  targets  over  the  years. 
However,  I  believe  the  tough  decisions 
must  be  made  now.  Putting  them  off 
does  not  make  them  easier. 

As  many  in  this  Chamber  know,  I 
believe  very  strongly  that  Congress 
should  make  those  decisions,  reduce 
the  budget  deficit  and  set  a  more  posi- 
tive course  for  the  Nation.  I  am  en- 
couraged that  there  may  be  some 
movement  in  that  direction.  The  last 
budget  agreement  required  that  nego- 
tiations begin  immediately  on  the 
fiscal  year  1991  budget.  If  Congress 
chooses  to  honor  that  mandate  we  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  make  signifi- 
cant progress  on  the  budget  deficit. 
However,  the  progress  will  be  a  mirage 
if  Congress  does  not  use  credible  un- 
derlying assumptions. 

I  urge  Congress  to  favorably  consid- 
er S.  1162  and  bring  credibility  back  to 
the  budget  process. 

By  Mr.  HATCH: 
S.  1163.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District 
of  Columbia  Code  to  limit  the  length 
of  time  for  which  an  individual  may  be 
incarcerated   for  civil  contempt  in  a 
child    custody    case    in    the   Superior 
Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
to  provide  for  expedited  appeal  proce- 
dures   to    the    District    of    Columbia 
Court  of  Appeals  for  individuals  found 
in  civil  contempt  in  such  a  case;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 
limiting  the  length  of  time  of  incarcer- 
ation  FOR  CIVIL  contempt  IN  A  CHILD  CUS- 
TODY CASE 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  which 
would  amend  the  District  of  Columbia 
Code  to  limit  to  1  year  the  length  of 
time  for  which  an  individual  may  be 
incarcerated  for  contempt  of  court  in 
a  child  custody  case  in  the  Superior 
Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Currently  there  is  no  statutory  limit. 

introduction:  dangers  of  the  contempt 

POWER 

The  contempt  power  is  a  significant 
tool  for  judges  seeking  to  enforce  their 
orders.  Many  commentators,  and  some 
courts,  have  noted  that  it  is  uniquely 


dangerous,  since  in  civil  contempt  pro- 
ceedings a  judge  has  almost  unfettered 
discretion.  See,  for  example,  Martin- 
eau,  "Contempt  of  Court:  Eliminating 
the  Confusion  Between  Civil  and 
Criminal  Contempt,"  50  U.  Cin.  L. 
Rev.  677(1981). 

Proceedings  for  criminal  contempt 
include  virtually  all  the  protections 
extended  to  other  criminal  defend- 
ants: The  contempt  must  be  proven 
beyond  a  reasonable  doubt;  the  de- 
fendant cannot  be  required  to  incrimi- 
nate himself;  double  jeopardy  is  pro- 
hibited; the  offense  is  pardonable;  the 
accused  is  presumed  innocent;  and  so 
on.  Note,  "Modern  Discussion  of  a 
Venerable  Power:  Civil  Versus  Crimi- 
nal Contempt  and  its  Role  in  Child 
Support  Enforcement:  Hicks  v. 
Feiock, "  22  Creighton  L.  Rev.  163,  170- 
71  (1988).  Proceedings  for  civil  con- 
tempt, however,  lack  many  of  these 
protections;  the  standard  of  proof  is 
lower,  for  example,  and  the  contemnor 
has  no  right  to  a  jury  trial.  Id.  at  171. 
Clearly,  the  courts  need  sufficient 
independent  authority  to  conduct 
their  business  and  enforce  their  judg- 
ments, including  the  power  to  punish 
for  contempt.  But  the  broad  civil  con- 
tempt power  must  be  exercised  with 
prudence  and  self-restraint.  Like  any 
other  power  exercised  by  a  govern- 
ment official,  it  can  be  abused.  Any 
abuse  of  the  civil  contempt  power  is  a 
very  serious  matter,  for  a  civil  contem- 
nor may  be  subject  to  virtually  unlim- 
ited fines  and  indefinite  incarceration. 
Furthermore,  the  contempt  hearing 
will  be  conducted  by  the  very  judge 
whose  authority  the  contemnor  chal- 
lenges. 

It  is  said  that  the  contemnor  has  the 
jailhouse  keys  in  his  or  her  own  hands. 
In  re  Nevitt,  117  F.  448,  461  (8th  Cir. 
1902),  cited  in  In  Re  Grand  Jury  Inves- 
tigation, 600  F.2d  420,  422-23  (3d  Cir. 
1979).  In  other  words,  the  contemnor 
will  be  freed  as  soon  as  he  or  she  com- 
plies with  the  court's  order.  However, 
in  one  poignant  context  this  truism 
rings  hollow.  In  a  child  custody  dis- 
pute where  one  parent  refuses  to 
produce  the  child  for  the  other  pursu- 
ant to  a  court  visitation  or  custody 
order,  and  the  court  invokes  its  civil 
contempt  power  to  incarcerate  the  re- 
calcitrant parent,  the  child  is  deprived 
of  the  nurturing,  care,  and  love  of 
both  parents. 

THE  morgan  case 

There  are  several  examples  of  this. 
One  of  the  most  publicized  involves 
Dr.  Elizabeth  Morgan.  On  August  21, 
1987,  D.C.  Superior  Court  Judge  Her- 
bert B.  Dixon,  Jr.,  ordered  Morgan  to 
deliver  her  daughter  Hilary  to  her  ex- 
husband.  Dr.  Eric  Poretich,  for  a  2- 
week  unsupervised  visit.  Morgan  re- 
fused, claiming  that  Foretich  had  sex- 
ually abused  Hilary  during  past  visits. 
During  a  partly  closed  hearing  on 
August    26,    1987,   Judge   Dixon    held 
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Morgan  in  contempt  of  court  for  defy- 
ing the  order  and  imposed  a  fine  of 
$5,000  for  each  day  she  refused  to 
comply.  On  August  28,  1987.  Dr. 
Morgan  began  serving  an  indefinite 
jail  sentence  for  contempt.  She  has 
now  spent  22  months  in  jail  and  has 
resolutely  asserted  that  she  will  stay 
until  Hilary  is  18— another  12  years— 
rather  than  allow  Dr.  Foretich  access 
to  her.  Judge  Dixon  appears  willing  to 
keep  Morgan  imprisoned  until  she  re- 
lents. Hers  is  a  Hobson's  choice:  Either 
surrender  her  daughter  to  someone 
she  believes  sexually  abused  her  child 
or  stay  in  jail  indefinitely. 

The  purpose  of  civil  contempt  is  not 
to  punish  but  to  coerce  compliance 
with  the  court's  order.  Once  it  is  clear 
that  the  civil  contempt  sanction  will 
not  coerce  a  recalcitrant  individual, 
that  sanction  must  be  removed.  The 
failure  to  do  so  constitutes  a  depriva- 
tion of  liberty  or  property  without  due 
process.  That  is.  the  coercive  sanction 
is  transmuted  into  a  punitive  sanction 
at  the  point  of  coercion  can  no  longer 
fairly  be  said  to  be  possible  and.  there- 
fore, the  contemnor  is  entitled  to  fur- 
ther procedural  protections  before  the 
sanction  can  continue.  See,  for  exam- 
ple. Shillitani  v.  United  States,  384 
U.S.  364,  371-72  (1966);  In  re  Grand 
Jury  Investigation,  600  F.2d  420,  423- 
24  (3d  Cir.  1979);  Lambert  v.  Montana, 
545  F.2d  87,  89-90  (9th  Cir.  1976); 
Matter  of  Thornton,  560  F.  Supp.  183, 
184(1983). 

Dr.  Morgan  has  served  longer  than 
many  convicted  criminals,  even 
though  she  endangers  no  one.  Each 
prisoner  costs  the  taxpayers  tens  of 
thousands  of  dollars  a  year.  In  a  juris- 
diction perpetually  releasing  these  ap- 
prehended on  drug  busts  and  sweeps 
because  the  jails  lack  room  for  them, 
scarce  jail  space  could  be  better  used. 
Dr.  Morgan's  medical  practice  has  dis- 
appeared, along  with  her  home  and 
other  assets,  and  she  is  now  the  long- 
est residing  female  prisoner  at  the 
D.C.  Detention  Center.  She  has  noth- 
ing left  to  lose.  She  insists  that  she 
will  never  comply  with  the  court 
order,  an  assertion  to  which  her  ada- 
mance  thus  far  lends  credence.  There 
is  no  indication  that  continued  impris- 
onment will  change  her  mind.  She  ap- 
pears immune  to  the  coercive  author- 
ity of  the  court. 

After  Dr.  Morgan  had  been  incarcer- 
ated for  16  months.  Judge  Dixon  said, 
'•The  coercion  has  only  just  begun." 
[Washington  Post,  December  16, 
1988.]  Had  she  been  imprisoned  for 
criminal  contempt  in  Federal  court, 
her  initial  sentence  would  have  been 
for  a  definite  period,  and  a  jury  trial 
would  have  been  required  to  incarcer- 
ate her  for  more  than  6  months.  See 
Cheff  v.  Schnackenberg,  384  U.S.  373, 
380  (1966).  Now,  however,  she  is  still 
serving  indefinitely.  No  one  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  has  ever  served  as 
long    on    a    civil    contempt    charge. 


During  this  whole  time  Hilary  has 
been  without  benefit  of  either  parent. 
Surely  this  result  cannot  be  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  child. 

On  Friday,  June  9,  1989,  Dr.  Mor- 
gan's brother,  Robert  M.  Morgan,  ap- 
peared before  Judge  Dixon  pursuant 
to  subpoena.  Mr.  Morgan,  an  assistant 
U.S.  attorney  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, refused  26  times  to  comply  with 
the  judge's  orders  to  disclose  Hilary's 
whereabouts,  according  to  the  June 
10,  1989,  Washington  Post.  Judge 
Dixon  took  no  action  against  Mr. 
Morgan  but  directed  him  to  report  any 
change  of  address  or  employment  and 
noted  he  could  be  jailed  for  contempt. 
Id.  The  specter  is  now  raised  of  the 
court  incarcerating  Dr.  Morgans 
brother  for  civil  contempt  as  a  means 
of  increasing  the  pressure  on  Dr. 
Morgan  herself.  If  this  happens,  I  sup- 
pose the  judge  could  feel  free  to  jail 
Dr.  Morgan's  relatives  seriatim  over 
the  next  12  years  before  determining 
she  will  not  be  coerced.  Enough  is 
enough. 

I  am  not  taking  sides  in  the  Morgan- 
Foretich  dispute.  However,  a  brief 
comment  on  Morgan's  stated  reason 
for  defying  the  court  order  may  help 
illustrate  the  importance  of  this  bill. 
When  Dr.  Morgan  became  concerned 
about  possible  sexual  abuse,  she  took 
Hilary  to  several  different  examiners. 
Some  of  these  failed  to  diagnose 
sexual  abuse,  but  a  very  highly  quali- 
fied specialist— Charles  I.  Shubin, 
M.D.,  a  board  certified  pediatrician,  as- 
sociate professor  of  pediatrics  at  the 
University  of  Maryland,  and  cofounder 
and  codirector  of  the  first  program  in 
the  United  States  for  the  trainmg  of 
pediatric  health  professionals  in  the 
diagnosis  of  child  sexual  injuries- 
found  serious  vaginal  scarring  and 
other  injury  indicative  of  abuse.  Psy- 
chologist Mary  Froning  of  the  Chesa- 
peake Institute  in  Chesapeake,  MD, 
saw  Hilary  for  87  sessions  from  Janu- 
ary 1986  to  August  1987.  Her  notes 
document  that  in  21  of  those  visits 
Hilary  described  physical  or  sexual 
abuse.  Froning  explained  that  Hilary 
could  not  have  fabricated  the  inci- 
dents or  been  coached  to  recite  them 
because  of  the  explicit  detail  and  au- 
thentic emotional  state  with  which 
she  recounted  them.  (Washingtonian. 
December  1988.] 

In  a  related  case,  according  to  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fourth 
Circuit,  Dr.  Shubin  was  prepared  to 
testify  that  Heather,  Foretichs 
daughter  by  his  second  wife— Morgan 
was  his  third— exhibited  injuries  simi- 
lar to  those  suffered  by  Hilary. 
■[Njumerous  other  professionals  and 
lay  witnesses  [were  also]  prepared  to 
testify  that  Heather  had  been  sexually 
abused  during  visitation  periods  with 
[Foretich  and  his  parents]. "  Morgan  v. 
Foretich,  846  F.2d  941,  943-44  (4th  Cir. 
1988).  Evidence  of  Heather's  injuries 
was  excluded  from  both  the  D.C.  and 


Federal  court  cases.  The  fourth  circuit 
ruled  that  the  evidence  in  the  Federal 
case  was  excluded  inappropriately. 
"The  proferred  evidence  of  sexual 
abuse  suffered  by  Heather  *  •  *  was 
highly  relevant,"  it  said.  In  fact,  "this 
evidence  was  essential  in  that  it 
tended  to  identify  the  defendants 
[Foretich  and  his  parents]  as  the  per- 
petrators of  the  crime  against  Hilary 
since  only  the  defendants  had  access 
to  both  girls.  No  other  piece  of  evi- 
dence could  have  had  a  comparable 
probative  impact  as  to  the  identity  of 
Hilary's  asailants.  This  evidence  also 
negated  several  defenses  raised  by  the 
defendants. "  Morgan  v.  Foretich,  846 
F.2d  941,  944  (4th  Cir.  1988). 

Foretich  denies  ever  molesting 
Hilary.  Judge  Dixon  found  the  evi- 
dence of  sexual  abuse  "in  equipoise  "— 
in  other  words,  equally  balanced. 
[Legal  Times,  December  5,  1988;  New- 
York  Times,  December  15,  1988.]  Nei- 
ther party  won  suits  accusing  the 
other  of  abuse;  the  courts  cannot  de- 
termine which  party  is  telling  the 
truth.  Under  such  circumstances,  a 
mother's  protectiveness  should  not  be 
punished  forever.  My  bill  makes  the 
12-month  cap  on  civil  contempt  in 
such  cases  retroactive  to  January  1, 
1987.  and  thus  would  free  Dr.  Morgan. 

Elizabeth  Morgan  is  only  one  of  sev- 
eral mothers  recently  imprisoned 
under  the  contempt  power  for  refus- 
ing to  send  their  children  to  court-or- 
dered visitations  with  ex-husbands  ac- 
cused of  sexual  abuse.  Note,  "Modern 
Discussion  of  a  Venerable  Power:  Civil 
Versus  Criminal  Contempt  and  its 
Role  in  Child  Support  Enforcement: 
Hicks  V.  Feiock,"  22  Creighton  L.  Rev. 
163,  183  n.l95  (1988).  These  cases  have 
prompted  reevaluation  of  the  rules 
surrounding  incarceration  for  con- 
tempt. Civil  contempt  is  supposed  to 
be  coercive,  not  punitive;  to  entice  the 
contemnor  to  obey  the  court,  not  to 
punish  him  or  her  for  refusing  to  do 
so.  Regardless  of  the  merits  of  the 
Morgan  case— the  facts  of  which  are 
detailed,  complex,  and  partly  secret— 
the  present  District  of  Columbia  law 
regarding  civil  contempt  does  not  take 
into  account  unique  concerns  arising 
in  child  custody  cases. 

THE  12-MONTH  CAP 

Under  Rule  42  of  the  Federal  Rules 
of  Criminal  Procedure,  a  criminal  con- 
tempt may  be  punished  summarily, 
but  it  must  be  prosecuted  on  notice, 
with  a  hearing,  and  the  defendant  is 
entitled  to  a  trial  by  jury.  If  the  con- 
tempt involves  disrespect  to  or  criti- 
cism of  a  judge,  that  judge  is  disquali- 
fied unless  the  defendant  consents. 
Moreover,  if  found  guilty,  the  defend- 
ant still  receives  a  fixed  punishment. 
Fed.  R.  Crim.  P.  42. 

Such  protections  are  lacking  for 
most  civil  contemnors.  The  Federal  re- 
calcitrant witness  statute  provides 
that  an  uncooperative  witness  before  a 
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court  or  grand  jury  may  be  confined 
until  he  or  she  is  willing  to  provide  the 
requested  information.  The  confine- 
ment is  capped  at  18  months.  28 
U.S.C.A.  1826.  For  ordinary  civil  con- 
tempt, however,  there  is  no  cap  either 
in  the  Federal  courts  or  in  those  of  48 
States.  The  exceptions  are  California, 
with  a  12-month  limit,  and  Wisconsin, 
with  a  6-month  limit.  (For  a  detailed 
discussion  of  the  Wisconsin  law,  see 
Martineau,  "Contempt  of  Court: 
Eliminating  the  Confusion  Between 
Civil  and  Criminal  Contempt,"  50  U. 
Cin.  Rev.  677(1981). 

Moreover,  if  the  contemnor  has 
nothing  left  to  lose,  or  demonstrates 
an  unwillingness  ever  to  be  persuaded 
by  the  court's  action,  the  imprison- 
ment serves  no  remedial  or  potentially 
coercive  purpose.  Continued  imprison- 
ment under  such  circumstances  is  then 
punitive  and  is  constitutionally  imper- 
missible as  a  deprivation  of  liberty 
without  due  process.  See,  for  example, 
Gompers  v.  Bucks  Stove  &  Range  Co.. 
221  U.S.  418,  442-52  (1911);  Jackson  v. 
Indiana.  406  U.S.  715,  738  (1972). 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  simply 
recognizes  that  after  a  year  continued 
imprisonment  is  unlikely  to  coerce  a 
contemnor  in  a  child  custody  case  to 
comply  with  the  court  order.  H.R. 
2136,  a  bill  providing  for  an  18-month 
cap  but  otherwise  virtually  identical, 
has  been  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  Representative 
Frank  Wolf,  with  the  cosponsorship 
of  District  of  Columbia  Delegate 
Walter  Fauntroy  and  others.  This  is 
an  appropriate  exercise  of  congression- 
al power.  Under  the  Home  Rule  Act. 
only  Congress  can  determine  the  juris- 
diction of  D.C.  courts.  The  D.C.  Coun- 
cil is  not  empowered  to  consider  this 
matter  itself. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  this  bill 
would  apply  to  child  custody  cases  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  only.  This 
limited  application  has  the  advantages 
of  disrupting  little  settled  law  and  of 
preserving  discretion  for  D.C.  judges 
to  address  widely  disparative  civil  con- 
temnors  in  other  kinds  of  cases.  The 
limited  changes  applicable  to  child 
custody  cases  would  affect  basically 
honest  people  with  honest  disagree- 
ments. The  child  is  the  real  loser  in 
such  cases,  deprived  indefinitely  of 
both  parents.  The  case  for  limiting  the 
court's  summary  contempt  power  is 
strongest  here. 

Under  present  Federal  law,  impris- 
onment for  criminal  contempt  may 
not  continue  for  more  than  6  months 
without  a  jury  trial.  Seen  in  that  light, 
a  12-month  cap  on  imprisonment  for 
civil  contempt  in  the  context  of  child 
custody  proceedings  does  not  unduly 
restrict  the  power  of  the  courts  to  reg- 
ulate their  own  affairs;  but  it  does 
afford  an  important  protection  to  liti- 
gants in  these  cases— and  to  their  chil- 
dren. 


CONCLUSION 

Traditional  burdens  of  proof  are  ex- 
ceptionally difficult  to  meet  in  cases  of 
child  sexual  abuse,  especially  with  re- 
spect to  very  young  children.  The  evi- 
dence of  abuse  may  be  sufficient  to 
convince  a  well-trained  physician  or 
therapist  but  insufficient  to  convince  a 
court.  In  such  a  case,  when  the  parent 
of  the  abused  child  refuses  to  submit 
to  court-ordered  demands  to  allow  the 
alleged  abuser  access  to  the  child, 
many  courts  are  sentencing  the  recal- 
citrant parent,  which  is  typically  the 
mother,  to  contempt.  Some  mothers 
have  gone  underground  rather  than 
submit  to  the  court,  and  taken  the 
child  with  them.  Others  have  gone  to 
prison  rather  than  risk  endangering 
their  children. 

A  1-year  limit  on  imprisonment  for 
civil  contempt  in  child  custody  cases 
before  the  D.C.  Superior  Court  is  a 
prudent  and  needed  step  to  protect 
the  interests  of  the  children  in  these 
deeply  unfortunate  cases. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  placed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1163 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Cotigress  assembled. 

SKCTION  1  LIMITATION  ON  TKKM  OK  IN(  AKi  KK- 
ATION  IMI'OSK.n  KOK  < ONTK.MIT  IN 
cml.lMl  ST01I^  <  ASKS. 

(a)  Superior  Court.— Section  11-944  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  'In  addition"  and  inserting 
■■(a)  Subject  to  the  limitation  described  in 
subsection  (b).  and  in  addition";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(b)  In  any  proceeding  for  custody  of  a 
minor  child  conducted  in  the  Family  Divi- 
sion of  the  Superior  Court  under  section  11- 
llOK  1).  no  individual  may  be  imprisoned  for 
more  than  12  months  pursuant  to  the  con- 
tempt power  described  in  subsection  (a)  for 
disobediance  of  an  order  or  for  contempt 
committed  in  the  presence  of  the  court.". 

(b)  District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Ap- 
peals.—Section  11-741  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Code  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "In  addition"  and  inserting 
■■(a)  Subject  to  the  limitation  described  in 
subsection  (b).  and  in  addition":  and 

c2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection: 

•■(b)  In  the  hearing  of  an  appeal  from  an 
order  of  the  Superior  Court  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  regarding  the  custody  of  a 
minor  child,  no  individual  may  be  impris- 
oned for  more  than  12  months  for  disobe- 
diance of  an  order  or  for  contempt  commit- 
ted in  the  presence  of  the  court  pursuant  to 
the  contempt  power  described  in  subsection 
(a).". 

SK(  2.  KXl'KIHTKI)  API'KALS  l'R«»(  KSS  KOK  IM)I 
VIDl  AI.S  IN(  AK«  KKATKIt  KOK  (ON- 
TKMIT  IN  (llll.l)  (  I  STOKY  CASKS 

Section  11-721  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Code  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  subection: 

•(f)  The  District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Ap- 
peals shall  hear  an  appeal  from  an  order  of 
the  Superior  Court  of  the  District  of  Colum- 


bia holding  an  individual  in  contempt  and 
imposing  the  sanction  of  imprisonment  on 
such  individual  in  the  course  of  a  case  for 
custody  of  a  minor  child  not  later  than  60 
days  after  such  individual  requests  that  an 
appeal  be  taken  from  that  order. ". 

SK(  .  i.  KKKK<TIVK  DATK 

The  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  individuals  imprisoned 
for  disobediance  of  an  order  or  for  contempt 
committed  in  the  presence  of  the  Superior 
Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  or  the 
District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals  in 
the  course  of  a  case  for  custody  of  a  minor 
child  on  or  after  January  1.  1987. 


By  Mr.  GLENN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  McCain): 
S.  1165.  A  bill  to  provide  for  fair  em- 
ployment practices  in  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

CONGRESSIONAL  FAIR  EMPLOYMENT  PRACTICES 
ACT 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  legislation  designed 
to  eliminate  the  so-called  double 
standard  for  the  Congress  in  certain 
laws  which  we  have  passed.  The 
double-standard  is  established  when 
Congress  passes  legislation  for  the  rest 
of  the  country  and  then  exempts 
itself. 

I  am  happy  to  have  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  McCain]  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  legislation. 

The  legislation  addresses  a  nagging 
problem  that  exists  because  the  Con- 
gress has  traditionally  excluded  itself 
from  civil  rights  laws,  as  well  as 
health,  safety,  and  certain  labor  laws 
that  apply  to  the  Federal  executive 
branch  and  private  industry  but  not 
here  on  Capitol  Hill.  These  congres- 
sional exclusions.  Senator  Sam  Ervin 
once  said,  "looks  like  a  situation  where 
the  doctor  is  prescribing  medicine  for 
his  patients  that  he  himself  will  not 
take. "  I  agree  with  that  statement.  I 
believe  that  this  medicine  is  good  for 
both  the  patient  and  the  doctor. 

1  find  back  home  when  people  bring 
this  up  that  there  is  nothing  that  ag- 
gravates them  any  more  than  having  a 
law  that  they  have  to  comply  with 
back  home  in  whatever  area— health, 
safety,  or  civil  rights— we  are  talking 
about,  but  yet  Congress  exempts  itself 
because  we  do  not  want  to  deal  with  it. 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  that  I 
am  introducing  today  attempts  to  take 
care  of  some  of  the  problem  areas  that 
have  been  mentioned  as  impediments 
in  the  past  with  legislation  of  this 
nature.  First  of  all,  the  bill  mandates 
the  application,  of  all  the  principles 
found  in  the  following  laws  to  congres- 
sional employees:  Federal  civil  rights 
laws,  primarily  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964,  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of 
1938  which  mandates  a  minimum 
wage,  the  Age  Discrimination  in  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1976,  the  Occupation- 
al Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970,  and 
the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973. 
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since  1978.  to  my  knowledge,  the 
Senate  has  been  on  record  in  attempt- 
ing to  reach  out  to  minorities  and 
women  in  both  hiring  and  promotions: 
that  year  we  adopted  a  resolution  stat- 
ing that  we  would  attempt  to  reach 
out  to  minorities  and  women.  Howev- 
er, the  overall  record  of  this  body  is 
not  a  great  record.  On  personal  and 
professional  committee  staffs  at  the 
senior  or  top  policy-making  levels, 
blacks  total  less  than  50  out  of  a  total 
population  of  some  2.500.  less  than  3 
percent.  That  is  personal  and  commit- 
tee staffs  combined. 

Women  have  done  only  slightly 
better.  Less  than  20  percent  of  the  top 
jobs  in  the  Senate  are  held  by  females 
while  80  percent  of  the  lowest-paying 
jobs  are  reserved  for  female  employ- 
ees. 

What  are  the  implications  of  OSHA 
laws  to  the  working  conditions  of 
many  of  the  employees  who  work  for 
the  Superintendent  of  the  Senate  or 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol? 

Why  is  it.  Mr.  President,  that  we  do 
not  afford  our  employees  the  same 
basic  rights  and  protection  we  routine- 
ly vote  for  other  workers  throughout 
this  country. 

There  are  two  very  important  excep- 
tions to  the  applicability  of  these  laws 
to  congressional  employees  and  those 
two  exceptions  include  the  domicile  of 
an  individual  and  the  political  affili- 
ation of  the  individual.  Simply  put.  if 
I,  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  wanted  to 
give  preference  to  an  applicant  from 
Ohio  then  the  civil  rights  laws  would 
not  apply.  If  a  Republican  Senator 
hired  all  his  staff  on  the  basis  of  the 
fact  that  he  or  she  wanted  a  purely 
partisan  staff  of  Republicans,  then 
none  of  the  laws  stated  in  the  bill 
would  apply  to  that  hiring  situation. 
The  reason  we  included  these  two  very 
important  exceptions  is  the  recogni- 
tion that  there  are  special  circum- 
stauices  that  apply  to  congressional 
employment  practices  particularly 
with  regard  to  personal  staffs.  Howev- 
er, it  should  be  made  very  clear  that 
those  persons  who  prepare  and  serve 
our  food,  who  maintain  these  pictur- 
esque grounds  around  Capitol  Hill, 
who  repair  our  office  furniture,  and 
who  work  generally  in  a  non-legisla- 
tive capacity,  should  have  the  same 
kind  of  protection  that  their  counter- 
parts in  the  executive  branch  and  pri- 
vate sector  enjoy.  It  is  only  fair. 

The  legislation  establishes  a  proce- 
dure for  the  consideration  of  alleged 
violations  and  an  enforcement  mecha- 
nism in  the  form  of  the  Congressional 
Employees  Relations  Office. 

This  takes  care  of  the  problem  we 
had  t>efore  with  this  legislation  where 
we  were  afraid  of  having  an  executive 
branch  group  oversee  the  legislative 
branch  on  Capitol  Hill. 

A  review  panel  consisting  of  House 
and  Senate  members  will  have  final 
authority.  If  monetary  awards  are  in- 


volved, the  bill  requires  full  Senate  or 
House  approval  of  any  proposed  settle- 
ment. 

The  process  and  procedures  aspect 
of  the  legislation  are  self  explanatory 
and  I  would  invite  my  colleagues  to 
read  the  bill  and  lend  your  support  to 
this  effort.  I  know  that  there  are 
other  Senators  interested  in  legislat- 
ing in  this  area  including  Senators 
Leahy  and  Boschwitz.  both  of  whom 
have  introduced  their  own  bills  to  deal 
with  this  problem. 

The  Governmental  Affairs  Commit- 
tee will  schedule  hearings  on  this  and 
other  bills  pertaining  to  this  issue, 
later  this  summer. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  today  to  cosponsor  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Fair  Employment  Prac- 
tices Act  of  1989. 

At  the  end  of  the  last  session,  I  in- 
troduced legislation  designed  to  secure 
civil  rights  for  Senate  employees.  That 
bill,  similar  to  legislation  passed  by 
the  House,  would  have  banned  dis- 
crimination based  on  sex.  race,  reli- 
gion, age,  or  handicap. 

At  that  time,  the  chairman  of  the 
Governmental  Affairs  Committee, 
Senator  Glenn,  stated  his  intent  to 
work  for  a  broadening  of  those  stand- 
ards. Together,  we  crafted  a  bill  that 
applies  to  all  congressional  employees 
the  principles  embodied  in  the  follow- 
ing laws:  The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964, 
the  Age  Discrimination  in  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1976.  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938,  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970. 
and  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973. 

Mr.  President,  this  law  is  long  over- 
due. Congressional  employees  are  com- 
pletely unprotected  against  discrimi- 
nation. In  my  experience,  discrimina- 
tion is  not  widespread  on  the  Hill.  We 
have  all  heard,  however,  of  cases  of 
discrimination  against  employees 
based  on  sex  or  age  or  other  criterion. 

Such  bias  is  indefensible.  Two  issues 
are  involved  here.  First,  congressional 
employees  have  a  right  to  the  same 
protection  as  other  citizens  of  this 
Nation.  Second,  it  is,  quite  simply, 
hypocritical  that  Congress  demands 
standards  of  other  American  employ- 
ers that  we  are  unwilling  to  apply  to 
ourselves. 

For  some  time.  Congress  had  offered 
the  explanation  of  "separation  of 
powers"  as  a  reason  for  nonapplication 
of  antidiscrimination  statutes.  In 
short.  Congress  argued  that  it  could 
not  be  judged  by  a  separate,  coequal 
branch  of  government. 

The  legislation  that  Senator  Glenn 
and  I  are  introducing  today  circum- 
vents that  argument  by  placing  the 
mechanism  for  resolution  of  disputes 
within  the  legislative  branch  itself.  Al- 
leged violations  would  be  considered 
by  an  office  within  the  Congress,  and 
enforcement  would  come  from  the 
Congressional  Employees  Relations 
Office.  A  review  panel  of  Senators  and 


Congressmen  has  authority  to  review 
and  second  such  judgments.  Monetary 
rewards  would  be  approved  by  the  full 
Senate  or  House. 

I  believe  the  time  has  long  since 
passed  when  Congress  could  exempt 
itself  from  the  laws  it  applies  to  other 
Americans.  Recent  activity  in  Con- 
gress has  brought  public  esteem  for 
this  institution  to  an  all-time  low.  Ex- 
empting Congress  from  laws  that 
eliminate  bias  and  discrimination  can 
only  further  erode  the  confidence  of 
the  American  people  in  their  govern- 
ment. I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will 
give  serious  consideration  to  our  pro- 
posal. 


By  Mr.  LEVIN  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  RiEGLE): 

S.  1166.  A  bill  to  correct  the  tariff 

classification  of  certain  chipper  knife 

steel  products:  to  the  Committee  on 

Finance. 

RELATING  TO  CERTAIN  CHIPPER  KNIFE  STEEL 
PRODUCTS 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  legis- 
lation which  I  am  introducing  with 
Senator  Riegle  today,  would  amend 
the  Harmonized  Tariff  Schedule  to 
correct  an  error  in  the  customs  classi- 
fication of  imported  chipper  knife 
steel. 

Chipper  knife  steel  is  a  specialty 
steel  that  is  imported  by  American  in- 
dustrial knife  companies  for  the  pro- 
duction of  wood  chipping  knives  and 
other  industrial  knives. 

In  1984,  Senator  Riegle  and  I  spon- 
sored legislation  which  extended  duty 
free  treatment  to  imported  chipper 
knife  steel.  The  bill  passed  and  chip- 
per knife  steel  was  permanently  classi- 
fied for  duty  free  treatment. 

When  the  United  States  converted 
to  the  Harmonized  Tariff  Schedule  on 
January  1,  1989,  we  adopted  a  new  def- 
inition of  bars  which  inadvertently  ex- 
cluded certain  chipper  knife  bars.  Con- 
sequently, about  a  third  of  all  chipper 
knife  imports  are  classified  as  flat 
rolled  and  are  subject  to  an  11.6  per- 
cent ad  valorem  duty,  instead  of  being 
duty  free,  as  the  1984  legislation  re- 
quired. 

The  legislation  Senator  Riegle  and  I 
are  introducing  would  correct  this 
error  in  the  classification  of  chipper 
knife  steel,  by  making  a  technical  ad- 
justment to  the  Harmonized  Tariff 
Schedule.  Since  the  current  classifica- 
tion is  the  result  of  unintended  error, 
the  technical  correction  would  be  ret- 
roactive and  any  duties  collected  since 
January  1,  1989  would  be  returned. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record  following  my 
statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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S.  U66 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
chapter XV  of  chapter  72  of  the  Harmo- 
nized Tariff  Schedule  of  the  United  States 
is  amended  by  striking  out  subheadings 
7226.91.10  and  7226.91.30  and  inserting  the 
following  with  the  article  description  for 
subheading  7226.91.05  having  the  same 
degree  of  indentation  as  subheading 
7226.91.50: 

722691  Oi   01  chipcet  knife  steei        fm  34'« 

Olhef 
72269110  Otawdlhol  96'e       fre«  ([.  Ill         29". 

300mm  m  mote 
72269130  Ot  a  width  ol  less     116%      fiee  (t,  IL)         34'.' 

Ihjn  300mm 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  amendment  made  by  the 
first  section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  articles  entered,  or  withdrawn  from 
warehouse  for  consumption,  on  or  after  the 
15th  day  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  section  514  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  or  any  other  provision  of 
law,  upon  proper  request  filed  with  the  ap- 
propriate customs  officer  within  90  days 
after  the  15th  day  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  any  entry  which  was 
made  after  January  1.  1989.  and  before  such 
15th  day  with  respect  to  which  there  would 
have  been  no  duty  if  the  amendment  made 
by  the  first  section  of  this  Act  applied  to 
such  entry,  shall  be  liquidated  or  rellquidat- 
ed  as  though  such  amendment  applied  to 
such  entry .• 


By  Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  himself 

and  Mr.  Cohen): 

S.  1167.  A  bill  to  fund  the  Muskie 

Archives,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 

the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 

Resources. 

FUNDING  FOR  THE  MUSKIE  ARCHIVES 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation 
with  Senator  Cohen  to  authorize  a  $5 
million  endowment  for  the  Edmund  S. 
Muskie  Archives  at  Bates  College  in 
Lewiston,  ME. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  former 
Presidents,  the  Muskie  Archives  con- 
tains one  of  the  largest  collections  of  a 
public  official.  The  collection  docu- 
ments Ed  Muskie's  life  and  career 
from  his  years  at  Bates,  his  law  prac- 
tice in  Waterville,  ME,  and  his  public 
career  as  a  State  legislator,  1947-55, 
Governor  1955-59,  U.S.  Senator  1959- 
80,  and  his  term  as  U.S.  Secretary  of 
State,  May  1980-January  1981. 

Unlike  the  Office  of  Presidential  Li- 
braries, which  assumes  the  cost  of 
storing,  processing,  and  making  Presi- 
dential collections  available  to  the 
public,  there  is  no  counterpart  for  as- 
sistance in  meeting  archival  standards 
for  other  prestigious  public  officials. 

Bates  College  has  already  raised 
$375,000  to  renovate  an  unused 
women's  gymnasium  on  the  campus  to 
accommodate  the  collection. 

However,  the  collection  needs  to  be 
preserved  as  well  as  housed. 
-Currently,  the  archives  holds  an  es- 
timated 1,900  linear  feet  of  textual 
records.  In  addition  to  the  paper,  the 


archives  holds  another  1,800  linear 
feet  of  books,  periodicals,  studies,  pho- 
tographs, plaques,  framed  pictures, 
and  other  political  mementos  as  well 
as  over  1,000  reels  or  cassettes  of  audio 
tapes,  69  videotape  cassettes,  and  120 
reels  of  16mm  motion  picture  film. 

In  addition  to  preserving  the  Muskie 
collection.  Bates  would  like  to  open 
the  archives  as  a  learning  center  for 
those  in  New  England  and  beyond. 
One  event  already  held  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Muskie  Archives  was  a 
three  part  series  last  fall  on  the  1988 
Presidential  election. 

The  Bates  College  community  would 
like  to  hold  a  number  of  seminars  and 
forums  at  the  archives  to  encourage 
an  understanding  of  how  our  Govern- 
ment works  and  educate  students  and 
interested  citizens  in  important  na- 
tional and  international  issues. 

The  archives  would  hold  conferences 
for  public  officials  to  examine  complex 
and  controversial  issues  such  as  solid 
waste  disposal  and  land  use  manage- 
ment. 

For  the  1989-90  academic  year,  the 
Southern  Center  for  International 
Studies  will  sponsor  with  the  Muskie 
Archives  its  seventh  annual  meeting  of 
former  U.S.  Secretaries  of  State.  This 
will  be  the  first  time  the  conference  is 
scheduled  for  outside  the  South. 

Bates  College  plans  a  Maine  Schol- 
ars Program  to  be  held  each  summer 
for  30-40  Maine  high  school  juniors  to 
study  the  history  of  the  Senate  in  the 
1960's  and  1970's,  making  full  use  of 
the  archives.  The  Maine  Humanities 
Council  has  approved  a  grant  of  $5,700 
for  the  course  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Educational  and  Cultural 
Services  plans  to  make  a  substantial 
contribution. 

A  number  of  studies  have  indicated 
that  Maine  high  school  students  have 
low  educational  aspirations.  Many 
young  people  complete  high  school 
and  go  no  further.  Bates  plans  to  in- 
troduce young  Maine  students  from 
across  the  State  to  the  benefits  of  col- 
lege and  the  study  of  issues  of  impor- 
tance throughout  the  world. 

The  archives  will  have  a  dual  func- 
tion. It  holds  and  will  make  available  a 
collection  of  documentation  on  the  po- 
litical history  of  Maine  and  the 
Nation.  And.  it  will  develop  into  a 
center  for  public  programs  on  topics  of 
community  interest  with  which  Sena- 
tor Muskie  was  indentified. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider  this 
legislation  and  approve  the  endow- 
ment to  underwrite  the  costs  of  run- 
ning the  archives  programs  and  pre- 
serving the  Muskie  collection. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


S.  1167 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Respresentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SKITIHN  1.  (JKNKKAI.  AITIIORITY 

The  Secretary  of  Education  is  authorized 
to  provide  financial  assistance.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  to  the 
Muskie  Archives  at  Bates  College.  Lewiston. 
Maine,  to  establish  an  endowment  for  the 
Muskie  Archives. 

SK(    -i.  Al  TIIORI/ATION  OK  APPROPRIATIONS 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$5,000,000  to  carry  out  the  provision  of  this 
Act.  Funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
Act  shall  remain  available  until  expended. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  a  bill  to  authorize 
funds  for  the  Edmund  S.  Muskie  Ar- 
chives at  Bates  College  in  Lewiston, 
ME. 

I  believe  it  can  be  safely  said  that 
few  people  have  had  a  greater  impact 
on  public  life  in  Maine  in  the  last  half 
of  this  century  than  Ed  Muskie. 

In  part,  his  influence  has  come 
through  the  positions  he  has  held— 
Governor,  Senator,  candidate  for 
President  and  Vice  President,  and  Sec- 
retary of  State. 

But  beyond  the  roles  he  played,  Ed 
Muskie  made  his  mark  through  a 
fierce  will,  a  restless  and  probing  intel- 
lect, a  compassion  for  the  underdog, 
and  an  approach  to  public  life  that 
combines  action  and  passion. 

When  I  came  to  this  body  in  1979, 
Ed  Muskie  took  the  time  to  become  a 
very  special  friend  to  me.  He  could 
have  easily  ignored  a  junior  member 
of  the  other  party.  Instead,  he  taught 
me,  guided  me,  and  looked  for  ways  we 
could  work  together  to  help  Maine. 

We  share  more  than  our  positions  as 
Senators.  We  both  grew  up  in  modest 
circumstances.  Ed's  father  was  a 
tailor:  my  dad  is  a  baker.  Our  success 
in  Government  seemed  all  the  more 
sweet  since  our  forbearers  were  fairly 
new  to  the  country  we  were  serving. 
We  both  entered  the  field  of  law,  both 
believing  in  moderation  and  rational- 
ity instead  of  extremism. 

To  understand  the  full  significance 
of  Ed  Muskie's  role  in  Maine's  history, 
one  must  look  back  to  1954.  In  that 
watershed  year,  Ed  was  elected  Gover- 
nor of  Maine.  To  the  occasional  cha- 
grin of  those  of  us  who  are  Republi- 
cans, Eds  election  signaled  the  one- 
man  rejuvenation  of  the  near-mori- 
bund Democratic  Party  in  Maine. 

Dating  back  to  1916,  Repubicans  had 
won  17  of  19  gubernatorial  elections. 
Then  along  came  a  tall,  quiet  lawyer 
named  Ed  Muskie,  wirming  a  solid  vic- 
tory in  1954  and  a  landslide  in  1956. 
Those  elections  galvanized  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  and  converted  it  into  an 
effective  political  force  for  the  first 
time  in  decades. 

Even  the  most  ardent  Republicans  in 
my  State  would  grudgingly  admit  that 
Ed  Muskie  is  responsible  for  the  very 
healthy  competition  between  the  two 
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major  parties  in  Maine  that  exists 
today. 

During  this  resurgence,  Ed  also  in- 
spired a  generation  of  talented  young 
people  to  enter  public  life.  In  fact,  an- 
other quiet  young  lawyer  from  Water- 
ville,  ME.  whose  family  also  came 
from  modest  circumstances  sought  out 
a  position  on  Senator  Muskie's  staff 
and  served  him  ably  for  years. 

He  both  idolized  and  emulated  Ed, 
developing  along  the  way  his  own  con- 
siderable flair  and  skill  as  a  political 
figure.  Today,  that  young  man  honors 
this  body  through  his  service  as  major- 
ity leader,  and  I  know  that  my  able 
colleague  George  Mitchell  still  cred- 
its Ed  Muskie  as  his  greatest  teacher 
and  mentor. 

Most  of  us  are  familiar  with  the 
highlights  of  Ed  Muskie's  career,  in 
particular,  his  powerful  advocacy  of 
environmental  issues  at  a  time  when 
such  questions  were  either  unheard  of 
or  unpopular.  Though  the  environ- 
ment continues  to  be  threatened  by 
many  forces,  we  should  thank  Ed 
Muskie  every  day  that  the  air  we 
breathe  and  the  water  we  drink  are  as 
clean  as  they  are. 

Ed  was  also  instrumental  in  produc- 
ing a  more  rational  and  coherent  con- 
gressional budget  process  through  the 
Budget  Control  and  Impoundment 
Act,  which  curbed  excesses  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch.  As  always,  Ed  operated 
by  a  simple  principle;  tell  people  what 
they  need  to  know,  not  what  they 
want  to  hear. 

Ed's  first  priority  was  to  serve 
Maine,  but  Maine  also  took  special 
pride  as  Ed  grew  in  stature  as  a  na- 
tional figure.  Ed's  service  as  his  party's 
vice  presidential  candidate  in  1968  was 
carried  out  with  great  dignity  during 
that  volatile  year,  and  solidified  his 
position  as  a  dominant  figure  in  the 
national  political  environment 
through  the  1970's. 

After  seeking  the  Presidency  in  1972. 
Ed  continued  to  serve  Maine  in  the 
Senate  for  many  more  years,  always 
winning  reelection  by  comfortable 
margins.  In  1980,  President  Carter 
called  on  Ed  to  become  Secretary  of 
State,  a  post  he  held  for  a  short  time 
but  with  great  distinction. 

When  that  brief  chapter  ended,  Ed 
left  public  life  for  the  first  time  in 
more  than  35  years.  But,  in  Tenny- 
son's words,  he  "knew  better  than 
others  how  dull  it  is  to  pause,  to  make 
an  end,  to  rust  unbumished,  not  to 
shine  in  use."  So  he  continued  to  be 
extremely  active  in  his  legal  practice 
and  many  other  endeavors. 

He  answered  President  Reagan's  call 
to  serve  on  the  Tower  Commission  in 
1986,  and.  as  always,  he  brought  great 
dignity  and  respect  for  the  facts  to  his 
service. 

I  thought  it  was  extremely  telling 
that  in  April,  just  a  week  after  Ed 
turned  75.  a  small  announcement  ap- 
peared in  the  Maine  papers  that  Ed 


had  assumed  the  chairmanship  of  a 
commission  on  the  legal  needs  of  poor 
people.  At  the  stage  in  his  life  when 
most  people  are  just  relaxing.  Ed  is 
still  searching  for  ways  to  help  people 
less  fortunate  than  himself. 

The  Muskie  Archives  will  represent 
the  legacy  of  all  these  various  achieve- 
ments, and  will  forever  commemorate 
Ed  Muskie's  outstanding  contributions 
during  his  remarkable  public  career. 
Located  on  the  grounds  of  his  alma 
mater  in  Lewiston.  ME.  the  Muskie  Ar- 
chives contain  an  unusually  large  and 
rich  collection  of  materials  and  will  be 
an  indispensable  resource  for  anyone 
studying  the  history  of  Maine  during 
the  latter  half  of  this  century. 

Bates  College  has  invested,  and  will 
continue  to  invest,  important  re- 
sources to  care  for  the  Muskie  collec- 
tion. Unfortunately,  the  considerable 
financial  burden  of  efforts  such  as 
these  has  fallen  to  institutions  with 
severe  financial  constraints— colleges, 
universities,  and  historical  societies. 

There  is  no  counterpart  to  the  office 
of  Presidential  libraries  to  assume  the 
cost  of  storing  and  processing  materi- 
als and  of  making  these  collections 
available  to  scholars  and  the  general 
public. 

This  proposed  $5  million  authoriza- 
ton  will  help  the  college  greatly  to  de- 
velop a  suitable  repository  for  these 
invaluable  documents. 

Of  course.  Bates  College  will  contin- 
ue to  defray  the  operating  expenses  of 
the  archives,  which  will  include  pre- 
serving and  expanding  the  Muskie  col- 
lection as  well  as  other  collections  the 
college  plans  to  acquire. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  conclude  by 
saying  that  Ed  Muskie  is  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  Americans  ever  to 
grace  this  body,  one  of  the  most  tal- 
ented people  ever  to  come  from  the 
great  State  of  Maine,  and  one  of  the 
most  generous  friends  I've  been  privi- 
leged to  know.  Compared  to  the  legacy 
he  has  left  Maine  and  America,  the 
funding  of  these  archives  seems  a  very 
modest  gesture  indeed. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 


By  Mr.  KENNEDY: 
S.  1168.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  assure  access 
to  health  insurance  for  self-employed 
individuals  and  to  simplify  rules  gov- 
erning the  inclusion  in  gross  income  of 
benefits  provided  under  discriminatory 
group  health  plans;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

INCREASE  IN  DEDUCTIBLE  HEALTH  COSTS  FOR 
SELF-EMPLOYED  INDIVIDUALS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  time  I  introduced  the  Basic  Health 
Benefits  for  All  Americans  Act  I  an- 
nounced that  I  would  be  introducing 
companion  legislation  to  simplify  the 
so-called  section  89  rules  and  to  pro- 
vide fairer  tax  treatment  for  the 
owner-operators  of  unincorporated 
small  business  and  for  other  self-em- 


ployed individuals.  The  legislation  I 
am  submitting  today  fulfills  those  ob- 
jectives. Similar  companion  legislation 
has  already  been  introduced  in  the 
House  by  the  House  sponsors  of  the 
basic  health  benefits  bill. 

The  section  89  provisions  initially 
enacted  in  the  Tax  Reform  Act  had  a 
laudable  objective:  to  assure  that  the 
Federal  tax  preference  granted  for 
health  insurance  premiums  would  act 
to  provide  a  benefit  for  all  workers  in 
a  business,  not  just  for  a  few  highly 
compensated  employees.  Despite  that 
laudable  objective,  the  rules  actually 
enacted  to  achieve  this  goal  have 
proved  excessively  burdensome,  par- 
ticularly for  small  business.  There 
have  even  been  claims  that  some  com- 
panies have  actually  dropped  their 
coverage  altogether  rather  than  un- 
dergo the  administrative  burdens  asso- 
ciated with  complying  with  the  section 
89  rules.  The  bill  that  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  will  dramatically  simplify 
those  rules  and  ease  the  burden  of 
compliance.  I  also  want  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  say  that  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  section  89  is  necessary  in 
any  form  if  Basic  Health  Benefits  is 
enacted,  and  I  would  be  willing  to 
work  with  the  business  community  to 
repeal  that  legislation  under  those  cir- 
cumstances. 

The  second  part  of  the  legislation  I 
am  introducing  today  would  provide 
full  tax  deductibility  for  the  health  in- 
surance premiums  of  the  self-em- 
ployed. Currently,  there  is  a  basic  in- 
equity in  the  Tax  Code.  The  hired 
manager  of  a  large  corporation  need 
not  include  in  taxable  income  any 
health  insurance  premiums  paid  on 
his  behalf  by  the  company.  The  self- 
employed  owner-operator  of  an  unin- 
corporated small  business,  however, 
may  deduct  only  25  percent  of  the  pre- 
miums he  pays  to  insure  himself  and 
his  family  from  income.  This  is  unfair 
and  the  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  will  correct  it. 


By  Mr.  ROTH: 
S.  1169.  A  bill  to  provide  administra- 
tive  procedures   for   noncontroversial 
tariff  suspensions;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

PROVIDING  ADMINISTRATIVE  PROCEDURES  FOR 
CERTAIN  TARIFF  SUSPENSIONS 

•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  introducing,  with  Senator  Brad- 
ley, a  bill  to  create  an  administrative 
process  for  U.S.  import  duty  suspen- 
sions. A  similar  bill  was  passed  by  the 
Senate  last  year.  We  believe  it  is  a 
worthwhile  bill  and  are  reintroducing 
it  this  year  with  certain  changes. 

On  occasion  a  domestic  company  dis- 
covers that  there  is  no  domestic 
supply  for  a  component  or  article  they 
import  to  distribute  or  use  in  manufac- 
turing a  product  in  the  United  States. 
They  must  therefore  import  the  neces- 
sary article  and  pay  the  U.S.  duty  on 
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that  importation.  Since  the  duty  in- 
creases the  cost  of  the  product  and  les- 
sens the  competitiveness  of  U.S.  indus- 
try, Congress  passes  legislation  tempo- 
rarily suspending  U.S.  duties  on  such 
products.  These  duty  suspensions  are 
particularly  important  when  an  article 
is  imported  as  a  raw  material  or  com- 
ponent of  a  final  product  manufac- 
tured by  the  U.S.  industry.  Because 
many  final  products  compete  with  for- 
eign products  here  and  abroad,  de- 
creasing the  cost  of  materials  to  the 
U.S.  manufacturer  increases  its  com- 
petitiveness and  strengthens  our  do- 
mestic industry.  Congress  generally 
passes  legislation  suspending  duties 
only  if  the  suspensions  are  considered 
noncontroversial;  that  is,  neither  the 
administration  nor  any  significant  do- 
mestic company  or  group  opposes  the 
suspension. 

Obtaining  the  suspension  of  duties 
on  raw  materials  not  manufactured  in 
the  United  States  has  become  increas- 
ingly important  for  domestic  indus- 
tries. At  the  same  time  the  congres- 
sional calendar  is  growing  to  the  point 
that  it  is  difficult  to  ensure  the  timely 
passage  of  such  legislation.  For  exam- 
ple, prior  to  the  Omnibus  Trade  Act  of 
1988,  it  had  been  4  years  since  the 
Congress  passed  any  duty  suspension 
bills. 

Failure  to  obtain  noncontroversial 
duty  suspensions  on  a  timely  basis 
makes  it  extremely  difficult  for  com- 
panies to  schedule  production  or  enter 
into  contracts  when  the  date  on  which 
duties  may  be  suspended  cannot  be 
predicted  with  any  certainty.  This  ad- 
versely affects  the  ability  of  compa- 
nies in  my  State  and  elsewhere  to  com- 
pete with  foreign  products  both  here 
and  abroad.  This  is  particularly  true  in 
regard  to  Canada  and  the  EC,  both  of 
which  have  streamlined  procedures  for 
duty  suspensions.  I  am,  therefore,  pro- 
posing that  an  administrative  process 
be  created  for  noncontroversial  duty 
suspeiision  requests. 

In  contrast  with  last  year's  bill,  the 
procedure  will  be  applicable  only  if 
Congress  fails  to  act  on  a  bill  within  12 
months  of  its  introduction.  It  would 
work  as  follows.  Persons  who  want  a 
duty  suspended  will  file  a  petition 
with  the  International  Trade  Commis- 
sion containing  sufficient  information 
to  enable  it  to  determine  whether  an 
investigation  is  merited.  The  proce- 
dure may  also  be  used  by  persons  re- 
questing a  reinstatement  of  duties  be- 
cause they  manufacture  a  product  on 
which  duties  are  suspended. 

After  its  investigation  of  all  the 
facts,  the  ITC  will  submit  a  final 
report  to  the  President.  The  President 
will  review  the  report  submitted  by 
the  ITC  and  will,  in  addition,  consider 
revenue,  foreign  policy  and  trade 
policy  issues.  This  is  important  par- 
ticularly as  we  are  presently  involved 
in  the  Uruguay  Round  of  Multilateral 
Trade   negotiations.   The   public   will 


have  several  opportunities  to  comment 
during  the  process,  and  the  President 
will  only  be  authorized  to  grant  duty 
suspensions  if  no  person  has  a  valid 
objection  to  the  suspension. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  this 
proposal  is  intended  to  be  a  supple- 
ment to  the  current  congressional 
system  of  granting  duty  suspensions. 
All  bills  would  continue  to  be  intro- 
duced in  Congress.  Persons  would  be 
free  to  continue  to  pursue  the  congres- 
sional option  to  suspend  a  tariff  in  any 
case  where  the  administrative  system 
is  viewed  as  inadequate  or  unavailable. 
At  the  same  time  that  this  bill  will 
help  individual  American  companies  to 
compete,  it  includes  a  cap  on  the  reve- 
nue that  could  be  foregone  under  this 
new  procedure,  assuring  this  will  not 
be  a  means  of  proclaiming  sweeping 
changes  in  tariff  rates.  The  President 
may  also  consider  the  effect  a  duty 
suspension  would  have  on  revenue  in 
determining  whether  or  not  to  grant  a 
duty  suspension. 

Finally,  this  bill  is  supported  by  in- 
dustries which  regularly  go  through 
the  uncertain  process  of  tariff  suspen- 
sions by  legislation.  They  seek  a  regu- 
larized process  so  that  business  plan- 
ning can  occur. 

I  urge  favorable  and  early  consider- 
ation of  this  legislation.  To  facilitate 
consideration  of  this  bill,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1169 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    Slates    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SK(  TION  I    IMTIATIDN  OK  l\\  KSTIC ATIONS. 

(a)  Petitions.— 

( 1 )  Any  person  who— 

(A)  uses  an  article  in  the  production  of  a 
product  in  the  United  Stales. 

(B)  imports  an  article  into  the  United 
States,  or 

(C)  distributes  an  article  in  the  United 
States, 

may  file  with  the  United  Slates  Internation- 
al Trade  Commission  (hereafter  referred  to 
in  this  Act  as  the  -Commission")  a  petition 
requesting  the  President  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation under  section  3(a)  that  suspends  the 
duty  imposed  on  such  article  by  any  chapter 
of  the  Harmonized  Tariff  Schedule  of  the 
United  States  other  than  chapter  98  or  99.  if 
the  rate  of  duty  applicable  to  such  article  is 
provided  in  rate  of  duty  column  1. 

(2)  Any  person  who— 

(A)  produces  in  the  United  States— 

(i)  any  article  for  which  a  duty  is  suspend- 
ed by  reason  of  a  proclamation  issued  under 
section  3(a). 

(ii)  any  other  article  like,  or  directly  com- 
petitive with,  such  article,  or 

(iii)  any  other  article  which  is  like,  or  di- 
rectly competitive  with,  a  product  that  is 
produced  in  the  United  States  by  means  of  a 
process  which  uses  such  article  as  a  signifi- 
cant raw  material  or  component, 

(B)  has— 

(i)  the  capacity,  and 
(ii)  the  bona  fide  intent. 


to  produce  such  article,  or  any  other  article 
like,  or  directly  competitive  with,  such  arti- 
cle in  the  United  States  in  significant  quan- 
tities. 

may  file  with  the  Commission  a  petition  re- 
questing the  President  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tion under  section  3(b)  that  reinstates  such 
duty. 

(3)  The  Commission  shall  not  accept  a  pe- 
tition under  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  for  the  sus- 
pension or  reinstatement  of  a  duty  on  an  ar- 
ticle before  the  date  that  is  1  year  after  the 
date  on  which  a  bill  is  introduced  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  or  the  Senate 
that  would,  if  enacted,  effect  such  suspen- 
sion or  reinstatement. 

(4)  Each  petition  filed  under  paragraph 
(1)  or  (2)  shall  contain  sufficient  informa 
tion  (including  a  precisely  defined  article  de- 
scription) to  enable  the  Commission  to  de- 
termine whether  an  investigation  into  the 
suspension  or  reinstatement  of  the  duties  is 
justified. 

(5)(A)  By  no  later  than  the  date  that  is  15 
days  after  the  date  on  which  a  petition  is 
filed  with  the  Commission  under  paragraph 
(1)  or  (2).  the  Commission  shall  determine 
whether  the  information  provided  in  the  pe- 
tition is  sufficient  to  justify  an  investigation 
under  section  2. 

(B)  If  the  determination  made  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  is  affirmative,  the  Commis- 
sion shall— 

(i)  transmit  a  copy  of  the  petition  to  the 
United  States  Trade  Representative, 

(ii)  initiate  an  investigation  under  section 
2  of  the  suspension  or  reinstatement  of 
duties  requested  in  the  petition,  and 

(iii)  publish  in  the  Federal  Register  notice 
of- 

(I)  the  initiation  of  such  investigation,  and 

(II)  the  opportunity  for  public  comment 
on  such  suspension  or  reinstatement  of 
duties. 

(C)  If  the  determination  made  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  is  negative,  the  Commission 
shall  dismiss  the  petition  and  notify  the  pe- 
titioner of  the  basis  on  which  such  negative 
determination  was  made. 

(b)  Presidential  Request  or  Self-Initi- 
ation.— 

( 1 )  Upon  request  of  the  President,  or  upon 
the  initiative  of  the  Commission,  the  Com- 
mission shall  initiate  an  investigation  under 
section  2  of  the  reinstatement  of  any  duties 
that  have  been  suspended  by  any  previous 
proclamation  issued  under  section  3(a). 

(2)  Upon  initiating  an  investigation  under 
section  2  by  the  authority  of  paragraph  (1), 
the  Commission  shall— 

(A)  transmit  to  the  United  States  Trade 
Representative  a  written  statement  describ- 
ing the  article  and  duties  that  are  the  sub- 
ject of  such  investigation  and  all  informa- 
tion available  to  the  Commission  regarding 
justification  of  the  reinstatement  of  such 
duties  on  such  article,  and 

(B)  publish  in  the  Federal  Register  notice 
of- 

(i)  such  investigation,  and 

(ii)  the  opportunity  for  public  comment 
on  such  suspension  or  reinstatement  of 
duties. 

SKJ.  ■'.  INVKSTKJATIONS  BY  TIIK  »  UMMISSION. 

(a)  In  General.— If  the  determination 
made  under  section  1(a)(5)(A)  is  affirmative 
or  section  1(b)(1)  applies,  the  Commission 
shall  conduct  an  investigation  to  deter- 
mine— 

( 1 )  whether  the  article  that  is  the  subject 
of  the  petition  filed  under  section  1(a).  or  of 
the  notice  published  under  section 
1(b)(2)(B).  is  produced  in  the  United  States. 
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(2)  whether  any  other  article  which  is 
like,  or  directly  competitive  with,  such  arti- 
cle is  produced  in  the  United  States. 

(3)  whether  any  other  article  is  produced 
in  the  United  States  which  is  like,  or  direct- 
ly competitive  with,  a  product  that  is  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States  by  means  of  a 
process  which  uses  <or  could  use)  such  arti- 
cle as  a  significant  raw  material  or  compo- 
nent. 

(4)  whether  any  person  has— 

(A)  the  capacity,  and 

(B)  the  bona  fide  intent, 

to  produce  such  article,  or  any  other  article 
like,  or  directly  competitive  with,  such  arti- 
cle in  the  United  Stales  in  significant  quan- 
tities. 

(5)  whether  any  person  who— 

(A)  produces  in  the  United  States— 
(i)  such  article, 

(ii)  any  other  article  like,  or  directly  com- 
petitive with,  such  article,  or 

(iii)  any  other  article  described  in  para- 
graph (3).  or 

(B)  is  described  in  paragraph  (4). 
objects  to  a  suspension  of  the  duty  imposed 
on  such  article  by  any  chapter  of  the  Har- 
monized   Tariff    Schedule    of    the    United 
States  other  than  chapter  98  or  99. 

(6)  whether  any  person  not  described  in 
paragraph  (4)  or  (5)(A)  objects  to  that  sus- 
pension of  duty  on  such  article. 

(7)  whether  any  quotas  or  other  import 
restrictions  are  imposed  by  Federal  law  on 
such  article. 

(8)  whether  any  international  agreements 
to  which  the  United  States  is  a  party  affect 
trade  in  such  article  or  in  any  other  article 
like,  or  directly  competitive  with,  such  arti- 
cle. 

(9)  whether  such  article,  or  any  article 
like,  or  directly  competitive  with,  such  arti- 
cle, is.  or  has  been,  the  subject  of  any  inves- 
tigation under— 

(A)  title  VII  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  or 
section  303  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930. 

(B)  section  337  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930. 

(C)  chapter  1  of  title  II  of  the  Trade  Act 
of  1974. 

(D)  chapter  1  of  title  III  of  the  Trade  Act 
of  1974.  or 

(E)  section  232  of  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  of  1962. 

(10)  the  aggregate  value  of  such  articles 
imported  into  the  United  States  during  the 
calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar  year 
in  which  such  determination  is  made. 

(11)  the  aggregate  value  of  such  articles 
consumed  in  the  United  States  during  the 
calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar  year 
in  which  such  determination  is  made. 

(12)  the  principal  uses  of  such  article  in 
the  United  States. 

(13)  the  duties  that  are  imposed  by  Feder- 
al law  on  such  article  and  the  rates  of  such 
duties,  and 

(14)  the  aggregate  amount  of  Federal  rev- 
enue derived  from  the  duties  imposed  by 
Federal  law  on  such  article  during  the  fiscal 
year  preceding  the  fiscal  year  in  which  such 
determination  is  made. 

(b)  Public  Comments.— During  the  course 
of  any  investigation  conducted  under  this 
section,  the  Commission  shall  provide  an  op- 
portunity for  any  person  to  submit  written 
statements  regarding  the  subject  of  the  in- 
vestigation and.  upon  request  and  after  rea- 
sonable public  notice,  shall  hold  a  hearing 
for  the  oral  presentation  of  views  on  the 
subject  of  the  investigation. 

(c)  Reports.— 

(1)  By  no  later  than  the  date  that  is  75 
days  after  the  date  on  which  an  investiga- 


tion under  this  section  is  initiated,  the  Com- 
mission shall— 

(A)  complete  a  preliminary  report  on  the 
investigation  conducted  under  subsection 
(a). 

(B)  publish  a  summary  of  the  preliminary 
report  in  the  Federal  Register. 

(C)  provide  a  copy  of  the  preliminary 
report  to  the  petitioner,  and 

(D)  make  the  preliminary  report  available 
for  public  inspection. 

(2)  On  the  date  that  is  30  days  after  the 
date  on  which  a  summary  of  the  prelimi- 
nary report  on  the  investigation  conducted 
under  this  section  is  published  in  the  Feder- 
al Register,  the  Commission  shall  submit  to 
the  President  a  final  report  on  the  investi- 
gation. Such  report  shall  include— 

(A)  the  determinations  made  under  sub- 
section (a). 

(B)  a  summary  of  comments  received  by 
the  Commission  regarding  such  investiga- 
tion, including  comments  on  the  prelimi- 
nary report  completed  under  paragraph  (1). 
and 

(C)  a  copy  of  the  transcript  of  any  hear- 
ings held  in  the  course  of  such  investigation. 

(d>  Determinations  Not  Subject  to  Judi- 
cial Review.— The  determinations  made  by 
the  Commission  under  subsection  (a)  shall 
not  be  reviewable  in  any  court. 

SK(     I  ACTION  H^  TIIK  I'KKSIDKNT 

(a)  Suspension  of  Duties.— 

(1)  During  the  30-day  period  beginning  on 
the  dale  on  which  the  Commission  submits 
to  the  President  under  .section  2(c)(2)  a  final 
report  on  an  investigation  concerning  the 
suspension  of  duties  on  an  article,  the  Presi- 
dent may  i.ssue  a  proclamation  that  sus- 
pends the  duty  impo.sed  on  such  article  by 
any  chapter  of  the  Harmonized  Tariff 
Schedule  of  the  United  States  other  than 
chapter  98  or  99  if  the  President  determines 
that- 

(A)  no  person  has  a  valid  objection  to  such 
a  suspension. 

(B)  the  sum  of— 

(i)  the  aggregate  value  of  such  articles  im- 
ported into  the  United  States  during  the 
calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar  year 
in  which  such  determination  is  made,  plus 

(ii)  the  aggregate  value  of  all  articles  im- 
ported into  the  United  Slates  during  such 
preceding  calendar  year  that  are  the  subject 
of  a  previous  proclamation  i.ssued  under  this 
paragraph  during  the  calendar  year  in 
which  such  determination  is  made, 
does  not  exceed  $100,000,000.  and 

(C)  the  sum  of— 

(i)  the  aggregate  amount  of  Federal  reve- 
nue derived  from  the  duly  imposed  on  such 
article  by  any  chapter  of  the  Harmonized 
Tariff  Schedule  of  the  United  Stales  other 
than  chapter  98  or  99  during  the  fiscal  year 
preceding  the  fiscal  year  in  which  such  de- 
termination is  made,  and 

(ii)  the  aggregate  amount  of  Federal  reve- 
nue derived  during  such  preceding  fiscal 
year  from  all  the  duties  imposed  on  all  arti- 
cles that  are  the  subject  of  a  previous  proc- 
lamation issued  under  this  paragraph 
during  the  calendar  year  in  which  such  de- 
termination is  made. 

did  not  exceed  an  amount  equal  to  0.01  per- 
cent of  the  aggregate  amount  of  Federal 
outlays  during  such  preceding  fiscal  year. 

(2)  The  President  may  not  issue  a  procla- 
mation under  paragraph  (1)  that  suspends 
the  duty  imposed  by  the  Harmonized  Tariff 
Schedule  of  the  United  States  on  any  article 
to  which  the  rate  of  duty  provided  in  rate  of 
duty  column  2  applies. 


(3)  In  determining  whether  to  issue  a 
proclamation  under  paragraph  (1).  the 
President  may  take  into  account—       ^ 

(A)  the  effect  such  a  proclamation  would 
have  on  the  bargaining  position  of  the 
United  Stales  in  any  continuing,  planned,  or 
prospective  negotiations  with  any  foreign 
country. 

(B)  the  effect  such  a  proclamation  would 
have  on  the  revenue  of  the  United  States. 

(C)  foreign  policy  considerations,  and 

(D)  any  other  factors  the  President  con- 
siders appropriate. 

(4)  If  the  President  does  not  issue  a  proc- 
lamation under  paragraph  (1)  with  respect 
to  any  article  that  is  the  subject  of  a  report 
submitted  under  section  2(c)(2)  during  the 
30-day  period  described  in  paragraph  (1), 
the  President  shall  publish  in  the  Federal 
Register  the  reasons  why  the  President  is 
unable,  or  has  declined,  to  issue  such  a  proc- 
lamation. 

(5)  The  duration  of  any  suspension  of 
duties  provided  in  any  proclamation  issued 
under  paragraph  (1)  shall  not  exceed  3 
years;  but  such  suspension  may  be  extended 
by  proclamations  issued  under  paragraph 
(1)  with  respect  to  subsequent  investigations 
conducted  under  section  2  for  periods  which 
do  not  exceed  3  years  per  proclamation. 

(b)  Reinstatement  of  Duties.— 

(1)  During  the  30-day  period  beginning  on 
the  date  on  which  the  Commission  submits 
to  the  President  under  section  2(c)(2)  a  final 
report  on  an  investigation  concerning  the 
reinstatement  of  duty  on  an  article  that 
have  been  suspended  by  a  proclamation 
issued  under  subsection  (a),  the  President 
.shall- 

(A)  determine  whether  any  person  has  a 
valid  objection  to  such  suspension,  and 

<B)  if  the  determination  made  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  is  affirmative,  issue  a  procla- 
mation that  reinstates  the  duly  which 
would  be  in  effect  if  such  suspension  had 
not  been  made. 

(2)  The  President  shall  publish  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  any  negative  determination 
made  under  paragraph  (1)(A). 

(c)  Determinations  Not  Subject  To 
Review.— Any  determination  made  by  the 
President  under  this  section  shall  be  final 
and  shall  not  be  reviewable  in  any  court. 

SK(     I    M.TKKWTIVKSdIKIH  I.K.S. 

The  President  may.  by  proclamation,  es- 
tablish— 

( 1 )  an  annual  deadline  for  the  filing  of 
those  petitions  under  section  1(a)  with  re- 
spect to  which— 

(A)  the  Commission  will  be  required  to 
make  determinations  under  sections  1(a)(5) 
and  2  during  the  calendar  year,  and 

(B)  the  President  will  be  required  to  make 
determinations  under  section  3  during  the 
calendar  year,  and 

(2)  a  schedule  for  the  taking  of  other  ac- 
tions under  sections  1.  2,  and  3  that  may 
differ  from  any  time  requirements  set  forth 
in  such  sections. 

SK(    .■..  KKKKCTIVK  h.VTK. 

The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect 
on  the  dale  that  is  6  months  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.* 


By  Mr.  INOUYE  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Adams,  and  Mr.  Simon); 
S.  1170.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  limitations  on  the 
duty  time  for  flight  attendants;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 
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FLIGHT  ATTENDANT  DUTY  TIME 

•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  Sena- 
tor Adams  and  I  rise  to  introduce  the 
Flight  Attendant  Duty  Time  Act. 

The  tragedy  of  United  Flight  811  in 
which  9  passengers  were  killed  when  a 
portion  of  the  747's  fuselage  ripped 
open  emphasizes  the  critical  role 
played  by  alert,  well-trained  aviation 
professionals.  To  prevent  fatigue  and 
overwork  which  may  threaten  the 
ability  of  aviation  professionals  to  per- 
form their  duties  in  a  safe  and  effec- 
tive manner,  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration [FAA]  regulates  the  work 
hours  permitted  for  airline  pilots, 
flight  engineers,  flight  navigators,  dis- 
patchers, and  air  traffic  control  opera- 
tors. 

A  key  group  of  aviation  professionals 
unjustifiably  excluded  from  the  FAA's 
work-time  limitations  is  the  flight  at- 
tendants. Our  bill  includes  them  under 
the  FAA's  protective  regulations. 

Mr.  President,  work  as  a  flight  at- 
tendant is  a  physically  demanding  job 
in  a  noisy,  stressful  and  poorly  venti- 
lated environment.  In  addition  to  their 
routine  safety  procedures,  flight  at- 
tendants must  be  continually  alert  and 
prepared  throughout  the  flight  for 
such  emergencies  as  rapid  depressuri- 
zation,  cabin  fires,  passenger  illness, 
and  hijackings.  The  Department  of 
Transportation  [DOT]  states  that 
there  is  no  conclusive  evidence  to  dem- 
onstrate a  correlation  between  a  flight 
attendant's  fatigue  and  passenger 
safety.  However,  common  sense  should 
tell  you  that  if  a  flight  attendant  has 
not  slept  or  rested  for  the  last  18-24 
hours,  he  or  she  will  not  be  able  to 
function  in  an  alert  and  effective 
manner,  let  alone  be  able  to  respond 
to  emergencies  or  other  potential 
safety  hazards  that  may  occur  on  an 
airplane. 

The  DOT  and  the  FAA  have  ac- 
knowledged many  cases  in  which 
flight  attendants  have  been  required 
to  work  as  many  as  24  consecutive 
hours.  A  particularly  alarming  case  is 
that  of  the  accident  involving  Galaxy 
Airlines  in  Reno,  NV,  in  1985.  An  in- 
vestigation disclosed  that  at  the  time 
of  the  accident,  two  of  the  flight  at- 
tendants had  been  on  duty  for  over  18 
hours  and  were  scheduled  to  continue 
for  another  7  hours. 

Irrespective  of  the  danger  that  over- 
worked flight  attendants  pose  to  the 
safety  of  our  airways,  as  well  as  them- 
selves, the  DOT  has  consistently  re- 
fused to  include  them  in  its  protective 
class  of  "safety  sensitive"  aviation  em- 
ployees which  currently  includes  air- 
line pilots,  flight  engineers  and  naviga- 
tors, dispatchers  and  air  traffic  con- 
trollers. Yet,  the  DOT  has  determined 
that  flight  attendants  are  "safety  sen- 
sitive" employees  for  purposes  of  sub- 
mitting to  random  drug  and  alcohol 
testing.  The  DOT'S  conflicting  and  in- 
consistent position— "safety  sensitive" 


in  one  regard  but  not  another— is  not 
in  the  best  interest  of  public  safety. 

Mr.  President,  our  bill  requires  im- 
mediate action  on  the  part  of  the  DOT 
to  rectify  this  inequitable  situation. 
The  DOT  is  mandated  to  initiate  ap- 
propriate rulemaking  within  60  days 
of  enactment,  and  to  promulgate  final 
regulations  within  8  months  of  enact- 
ment. If  the  DOT  fails  to  take  action, 
the  bill  provides  for  backup  duty  time 
limitations  to  be  implemented.  There- 
after, the  Department  may  amend 
these  limitations  under  its  rulemaking 
authority. 

The  next  time  you  fly  and  are  greet- 
ed by  flight  attendants,  ask  them 
about  their  duty  hours.  You  will  prob- 
ably be  shocked  and  alarmed  by  their 
answers.  Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  cosponsor  and  support  the 
Flight  Attendant  Duty  Time  Act.» 
•  Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  with  Senator 
iNOUYE  the  Flight  Attendant  Duty 
Time  Act.  This  bill  will  limit  the 
number  of  hours  that  flight  attend- 
ants will  be  required  to  work  at  one 
stretch. 

As  it  stands  now,  flight  attendants 
are  the  only  crew  members  that  are 
not  covered  by  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration regulations  to  limit  work 
hours.  Remarkably,  some  flight  at- 
tendants have  been  required  at  times 
to  work  24-hour  shifts.  Clearly,  this  is 
an  aviation  safety  issue  that  must  be 
addressed. 

There  is  no  question  that  fatigue  is  a 
safety  risk  and  will  diminish  perform- 
ance. We  limit  the  number  of  hours 
that  truck  drivers  can  be  on  the  road. 
We  limit  the  number  of  hours  that 
train  engineers  can  operate  their 
trains  without  rest.  And  we  already 
limit  the  number  of  hours  that  pilots, 
air  traffic  controllers,  navigators,  dis- 
patchers and  flight  engineers  can 
work.  Flight  attendants  must  be  in- 
cluded in  the  FAA  regulations. 

Flight  attendants  have  many  safety 
related  functions.  They  are  responsi- 
ble for  evacuating  their  aircraft  after 
a  crash;  they  must  detect  and  extin- 
guish in-flight  fires;  they  treat  passen- 
gers with  in-flight  medical  emergen- 
cies; they  monitor  the  aircraft  for  se- 
curity threats;  and  they  must  manage 
the  cabin  during  hijackings  and  other 
terrorist  situations.  Alert  and  well- 
trained  cabin  attendants  are  critical  to 
maintaining  air  safety  in  emergencies. 
Conversely,  a  cabin  attendant  who  is 
exhausted  from  long  flights  and  quick 
turnarounds  with  no  rest  break  is  a  po- 
tential hazard  to  passengers. 

This  bill  requires  immediate  action 
by  DOT  to  implement  duty  time  regu- 
lations for  flight  attendants.  If  DOT 
fails  to  take  action,  the  bill  would  limit 
the  length  of  work  periods  required.  It 
would  impose  a  14  to  20  hour  duty 
time  limit,  depending  on  the  type  of 
flight,  and  require  prescribed  rest 
breaks  after  each  duty  period. 


Mr.  President,  the  FAA  has  consist- 
ently denied  the  flight  attendants'  pe- 
titions for  rulemaking  in  this  area, 
stating  that  flight  attendants  are  not 
safety  sensitive  employees.  Yet,  they 
have  determined  that  flight  attend- 
ants are  safety  sensitive  employees  for 
the  purpose  of  imposing  random  drug 
testing  requirements.  It  is  time  that 
we  rectified  this  situation  and  ensure 
that  exploitation  of  flight  attendants 
that  hampers  their  performance  will 
no  longer  be  tolerated.* 


By  Mr.  DOLE: 
S.   1171.  A  bill  entitled  the  ESOP 
Reform  Act  of  1989;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

THE  ESOP  REFORM  ACT  OF  1989 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  which 
would  help  to  get  Wall  Street  out  of 
the  ESOP  business. 

Employee  stock  ownership  plans 
were  originally  designed  to  provide  tax 
incentives  for  companies  to  give  their 
employees  a  stake  in  the  success  of  the 
enterprise.  Accordingly,  repayments  of 
loans  used  to  establish  an  ESOP  are 
fully  deductible  even  though  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  loan  remain  with  the 
sponsoring  corporation  as  payment  for 
stock  purchased  by  the  ESOP.  My  bill 
would  not  change  this  result. 

In  1984,  however,  the  Congress  went 
one  step  further  and  allowed  private 
lenders  to  receive  one  half  of  all  inter- 
est paid  by  an  ESOP  tax-free.  In 
effect,  private  corporations  were  au- 
thorized to  issue  50  percent  tax- 
exempt  debt  without  limit  to  fund 
their  ESOP  contributions.  Two  weeks 
ago.  the  IRS  put  the  final  icing  on  this 
cake  by  ruling  that  Wall  Street  could 
transform  these  securities  into  public- 
ly traded,  half  tax-exempt,  bonds. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  first  5  months 
of  1989.  approximately  40  major  com- 
panies have  established  ESOP's  total- 
ing $8  billion  in  value;  the  ESOP  value 
for  all  of  1986  was  only  $1.2  billion. 
Now.  as  a  result  of  the  IRS  ruling,  the 
projected  growth  in  ESOP's  this  year 
alone  is  estimated  at  300-450  percent. 

The  legislation  which  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  is  directed  only  at  this  last 
300-plus  percent  of  annual  increase.  It 
would  repeal  the  lender  interest  ex- 
emption, effective  last  Wednesday— 
the  date  similar  legislation  was  intro- 
duced in  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee. 

Generally.  I  do  not  favor  retroactive 
effective  dates  for  tax  legislation. 
However.  I  believe  it  is  necessary  in 
this  case  to  stop  the  meters  which  are 
running  nonstop  on  Wall  Street, 
trying  to  complete  leveraged  ESOP 
transactions  before  the  Congress  can 
act.  However,  I  can  assure  my  col- 
leagues that,  when  this  legislation 
comes  before  the  Finance  Committee, 
I  will  support  additional,  reasonable 
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transitional  relief  crafted  to  protect 
those  ESOP  transactions  which  were 
negotiated  in  good  faith  before  June  7, 
1989.  In  addition.  I  believe  the  Finance 
Committee  should  consider  retaining 
the  lender  interest  exclusion  for  loans 
to  ESOP's  which  acquire  50  percent 
voting  control  of  a  corporation. 

Mr.  President,  tax  savings  are  not 
the  only  factor  in  the  ESOP  explosion. 
ESOP's  have  become  players  in  the 
LBO  game— most  recently  as  a  favored 
takeover  defense.  Thus,  rather  than 
promoting  greater  worker  participa- 
tion in  corporate  affairs,  ESOPs  may 
now  be  protecting  entrenched,  medio- 
cre, corporate  managers. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  President,  I 
believe  that  it  is  time  for  the  Congress 
to  apply  the  brakes  to  this  runaway 
benefit. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  text 
of  the  bill  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

s.  1171 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of    the    United    States    oj 

America  m  Congress  assembled. 

SWTION  1    KKPKAI.  UK  I'AKTIM.  KXil.l  SIDN  KIK 

ISTKKKST  ON   fKKTVIN    LOANS   I  SKI» 

TO  ACUriKK  KMIM.OVKK  SKt  1  KITIK.S 

(a)  In  General.— Section  133  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1986  is  hereby  re- 
pealed. 

(b)  Conforming  Amendments  ■- 

(1)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  section  291<e)(li 
of  such  Code  is  amended  by  striking  clause 
(iv)  and  by  redesignating  clause  (v)  as  clau.se 
(iv). 

(2)  Section  812  of  such  Code  is  amended 
by  striking  subsection  <g). 

(3)  Paragraph  <5i  of  section  852' bt  of  such 
Code  is  amended  by  striking  subparagraph 
(C). 

(4)  Subsection  (f»  of  section  7872  of  such 
Code  is  amended  by  striking  paragraph  <12i. 

(5)  The  table  of  sections  for  part  III  of 
subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of  such  Code  is 
amended  by  striking  the  item  relating  to 
section  133. 

<c)  Effective  D.ate.— 

(1 )  In  general.— The  amendments  made 
by  this  section  shall  apply  to  loans  made 
after  June  6.  1989.  including  loans  made 
after  such  date  to  refinance  loans  made  on 
or  before  such  dale. 

(2)  Exception.— The  amendments  made 
by  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  any  loan 
pursuant  to  a  written  binding  commitment 
in  effect  on  June  6.  1989.  and  at  all  timt  s 
thereafter,  or  in  connection  with  a  lender 
offer,  exchange  offer  or  regi.stralion  state 
ment  filed  with  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  on  or  before  June  6. 
1989.  to  the  extent  with  the  ESOP  tran.sac- 
tion  is  described  in  such  documents.  In  addi- 
tion, the  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  not  apply  to  any  loan  used  to  acquire 
employer  securities  which  were  purchased 
by  the  employer  on  or  before  June  6.  1989, 
pursuant  to  a  corporate  resolution  adopted 
on  or  before  June  6.  1989.  providing  for  the 
sale  of  the  employer's  securities  to  an 
ESOP.  In  addition,  the  amendments  made 
by  this  section  shall  not  apply  if  a  public  an- 
nouncement of  the  ESOP  plan  was  made  by 
the  employer  on  or  before  June  6.  1989. 
which  announcement  sets  forth  the  amount 
or  value  of  the  employer  securities  to  be 


contributed  to  the  ESOP.  or  the  employer 
reached  an  agreement  in  principle  with  its 
lenders,  which  agreement  was  evidenced  by 
a  written  confirmation  on  or  before  June  6, 
1989.  setting  forth  the  principal  amount,  in- 
terest rate  or  spread  and  maturity  of  the 
loan. 


By  Mr.  MACK: 

S.  1172.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  certifi- 
cate of  documentation  for  a  vessel;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science, 
and  Transportation. 

documentation  of  vessel  "papa  joe" 
•  Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  author- 
ize a  certificate  of  documentation  for  a 
vessel  titled  the  Papa  Joe,  owned  by 
Charles  Elmer  Amerson.  On  March  23, 
1987.  the  38-foot  wooden  shrimp  boat 
was  found  to  be  in  violation  of  title  46, 
United  States  Code,  section  12108. 

Section  12108  requires  vessels  of  at 
least  5  net  tons  engaged  in  fisheries  to 
be  documented  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  with  a  fishery  license. 
For  a  vessel  to  be  used  with  a  fishery 
license,  the  owner  must  present  evi- 
dence that  the  vessel  was  built  in  the 
United  States  and  owned  by  an  Ameri- 
can. 

Mr.  Amerson  is  an  American.  Howev- 
er, neither  Mr.  Amerson  or  my  office 
has  been  able  to  locate  the  manufac- 
turers of  the  Papa  Joe.  The  vessel  cer- 
tificate of  title  states  that  the  Papa 
Joe  was  manufactured  by  NOVI. 
Through  our  research  we  have  been 
unable  to  locate  the  NOVI  corporation 
or  any  trace  to  the  origin  of  the  vessel. 

Mr.  Amerson  purchased  the  Papa 
Joe  in  North  Carolina.  When  he  re- 
ceived the  title.  State  law  did  not  re- 
quire that  the  vessel's  origin  or  previ- 
ous owner  be  recorded.  This  fact  has 
contributed  to  the  difficulty  of  locat- 
ing the  origin  of  the  Papa  Joe.m 

By   Mr.   CHAFEE   (for   himself, 

Mr.    Baucus.    Mr.    Danforth, 

Mr.   Wallop.   Mr.   Riecle,  Mr. 

Lautenberg.    Mr.    Boren,    Mr. 

Symms.  Mr.  Durenberger,  Mr. 

Roth.      Mr.      Grassley,      Mr. 

Heinz.     Mr.     Lieberman,     Mr. 

Gorton,    Mr.    Cranston,    and 

Mr.  McCain): 
S.  1173.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  with  respect  to 
the  allocation  of  research  and  experi- 
mental expenditures:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 
relating  to  the  allocation  of  research  and 

experimental  expenditures 
•  Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  con- 
cern about  the  ability  of  U.S.  business- 
es to  compete  with  foreign  firms  has 
been  increasing  in  recent  years.  Inter- 
national competitiveness  has  become 
one  of  the  top  concerns  of  Congress, 
and  rightly  so.  The  balance  of  trade 
has  gone  from  a  surplus  of  $3.4  billion 
in  1975  to  a  horrendous  deficit  of 
$137.3  billion  in  1988. 

Given  the  importance  of  this  issue. 
Government  policies,  especially  in  the 


areas  of  tax  and  trade,  should  be  care- 
fully scrutinized  to  ensure  they  en- 
hance our  ability  to  compete  rather 
than  hinder  it.  Our  attention  should 
be  focused  on  helping  Ameican  busi- 
nesses succeed  in  today's  worldwide 
market.  Even  though  a  small  business 
may  not  export  its  products,  it  is  now 
competing  inside  the  United  States 
against  the  influx  of  imported  prod- 
ucts. 

One  area  of  tremendous  importance 
in  today's  competitive  environment  is 
research  and  development  which  leads 
to  technological  innovation.  Since 
1929,  more  than  two-thirds  of  our  eco- 
nomic growth  has  resulted  from  tech- 
nological innovation.  The  nations  win- 
ning the  competitiveness  race  are 
those  that  recognize  the  importance  of 
advanced  technology— because  it  re- 
sults in  new,  marketable  products  and 
more  efficient  production  and  manu- 
facturing. These  countries  work  to  at- 
tract companies  that  will  establish  re- 
search and  development  facilities 
within  their  borders. 

To  achieve  greater  economic  com- 
petitivene.ss  we  must  foster,  not 
impede,  U.S.  investment  in  research 
and  development.  We  must  expand, 
not  export,  our  technological  base. 
With  these  goals  in  mind.  Senator 
Baucus  and  I  are  introducing  legisla- 
tion to  help  U.S.  business  regain  its 
competitive  edge.  Our  bill  will  change 
a  tax  policy  which  actually  impedes 
our  ability  to  compete,  and  may,  in 
fact,  encourage  the  export  of  R&D  ac- 
tivities and  important  technological 
advances. 

Yet,  the  United  States  is  falling 
behind  in  its  development  of  new  tech- 
nologies. I  believe  one  of  the  reasons 
for  this  is  the  research  allocation  rules 
contained  in  Treasury  Regulation  sec- 
tion 1.861-8,  issued  in  1977.  In  this  en- 
vironment, it  is  difficult  to  understand 
why  the  United  States  would  adopt 
policies  that  discourage  the  pursuit  of 
domestic  R&D. 

These  rules  require  U.S.  companies 
with  foreign  operations  to  allocate  a 
portion  of  their  domestic  R&D  to 
their  foreign  income.  Of  course,  for- 
eign countries  do  not  allow  our  compa- 
nies to  use  the  cost  of  research  per- 
formed in  the  United  States  as  a  de- 
duction from  the  income  earned  in  the 
foreign  country.  The  net  effect  is  to 
increase  the  worldwide  tax  liability  of 
the  companies  performing  R&D  in  the 
United  States,  encouraging  American 
companies  to  locate  their  R&D  efforts 
abroad. 

While  founded  on  perhaps  valid 
technical  tax  principles,  it  was  soon 
recognized  that  these  regulations  rep- 
resent poor  public  policy,  and  Con- 
gress placed  a  moratorium  on  their  im- 
plementation. Congress  has  renewed 
this  moratorium  five  times.  It's  time  to 
put  an  end  to  the  controversy  sur- 
rounding section  861— over  a  decade  of 
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uncertainty  is  enough.  We  should 
adopt  a  permanent  solution  to  the 
problem— we  have  an  opportunity  to 
do  so  with  the  legislation  we  are  intro- 
ducing today. 

Stable  public  policies  with  regard  to 
research  and  development  are  ex- 
tremely important.  Without  stability, 
we  cannot  expect  our  major  investors 
in  R&D  to  make  the  long-range  plans 
that  are  critical  to  some  of  our  most 
promising  research  efforts.  With  per- 
manent reform  of  section  861,  we  have 
an  opportunity  to  both  change  a  mis- 
guided policy  and  to  increase  long- 
term  R&D  investment. 

I  would  like  to  address  some  of  the 
misconceptions  about  reform  of  sec- 
tion 861.  It  has  been  alleged  that 
reform  is  some  type  of  tax  break.  I 
assure  you  that  is  not  the  case.  Section 
861  is  a  penalty  on  domestic  R&D,  in 
that  it  requires  U.S.  R&D  performers 
to  engage  in  an  accounting  fiction  that 
leads  to  double  taxation  and  increases 
their  world-wide  tax  liability.  Removal 
of  this  penalty  simply  allows  American 
companies  to  be  treated  like  their 
counterparts  all  over  the  world. 

It  has  also  been  alleged  that  reform 
of  section  861  will  only  benefit  multi- 
national corporations.  In  a  way,  this  is 
true  in  that  a  U.S.  company  must  have 
foreign  operations  in  order  to  be  pe- 
nalized by  Section  861.  However,  small 
companies  that  conduct  U.S.  R&D  and 
sell  abroad  are  also  penalized  by  Sec- 
tion 861,  just  like  the  larger  corpora- 
tions. There  are  hundreds  of  small 
companies  that  will  be  burdened  less, 
and  made  stronger  and  more  competi- 
tive, if  the  section  861  penalty  is  re- 
moved. 

Fortunately,  President  Bush  has  led 
the  way  toward  settling  this  issue  with 
a  proposal  to  permanently  resolve  the 
section  861  problem.  The  President's 
proposal  is  consistent  with  the  com- 
promise agreement  reached  on  this 
issue  in  1987  and  is  identical  to  the 
legislation  we  are  introducing  today.  I 
commend  President  Bush  for  his  lead- 
ership and  foresight  in  recognizing  the 
need  for  stable,  permanent,  and  pro- 
competitive  policies  in  this  area. 

Senator  Baucus  and  I  are  pleased  to 
be  joined  in  the  introduction  of  this 
procompetitiveness  legislation  by 
seven  other  members  of  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  and  seven  more  of 
our  fellow  Senators,  all  of  whom  rec- 
ognize the  importance  of  encouraging 
domestic  R&D.  I  urge  my  other  col- 
leagues to  join  us  as  we  attempt  to  fi- 
nally, permanently  resolve  the  long- 
standing controversy  surrounding 
Treasury  Regulation  Section  1.861-8 
by  supporting  this  important  legisla- 
tion. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  full  text 
of  this  bill  appear  in  the  Record  fol- 
lowing my  statement. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  U73 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SK(TIO\    1.  Al.l.Ol  ATION  OK  KK.SKAK(  II   AM)   KX- 
I'KRIMKNTAI.  KXI'KNDITIKKS. 

(a)  Rules  for  Allocating  Research  and 
Experimental  Expenditures.— Section  864 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

•■(f)  Allocation  of  Qualified  Research 
AND  Experimental  Expenditures.— 

( 1 )  In  general.— For  purposes  of  sections 
861(b).  862(b).  and  863.  qualified  research 
and  experimental  expenditures  shall  be  allo- 
cated and  apportioned  as  follows: 

"(A)  an.v  qualified  research  and  experi- 
mental expenditures  expended  solely  to 
meet  legal  requirements  imposed  by  a  politi- 
cal entity  with  respect  to  the  improvement 
or  marketing  of  specific  products  or  process- 
es for  purposes  not  reasonably  expected  to 
generate  gross  income  (beyond  de  minimis 
amounts)  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  the  po- 
litical entity  shall  be  allocated  only  to  gross 
income  from  .sources  within  such  jurisdic- 
tion: 

•■(B)  67  percent  of  qualified  research  and 
experimental  expenditures  (after  taking 
into  account  subparagraph  (A))  shall  be  al- 
located and  apportioned  to  income  from 
sources  within  the  United  States  and  de- 
ducted from  such  income  in  determining  the 
amount  of  taxable  income  from  sources 
within  the  United  States:  and 

•■(C)  the  remaining  portion  of  qualified  re- 
search and  experimental  expenditures 
(after  taking  into  account  subparagraphs 
(A)  and  (B))  shall  be  apportioned,  at  the 
annual  election  of  the  taxpayer,  on  the 
basis  of  gross  sales  or  gross  income,  and  no 
limitation  related  to  apportionment  on  the 
basis  of  gross  .sales  (or  otherwi.se)  shall  be 
imposed  on  apportionment  on  the  basis  of 
gross  income. 

(2)  Qualified  research  and  experimen- 
tal expenditures.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  qualified  research  and  exper- 
imental expenditures'  means  amounts- 

•■(A)  which  are  research  and  experimental 
expenditures  within  the  meaning  of  section 
174,  and 

■■(B)  which  arc  attributable  to  activities 
conducted  in  the  United  States. 
For  purpo.ses  of  this  paragraph,  rules  simi- 
lar to  the  rules  of  subsection  (ci  of  section 
174  shall  apply. 

■■(3)  Affiliated  group.— 

■■(A)  Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
(B).  the  allocation  and  apportionment  re- 
quired by  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  determined 
as  if  all  members  of  the  affiliated  group  (as 
defined  in  subsection  (e)(5)  of  this  section) 
were  a  single  corporation. 

••(B)  For  purposes  of  the  allocation  and 
apportionment  required  by  paragraph  ( 1  )— 

■■(i)  sales  and  gross  income  from  products 
produced  in  whole  or  in  part  in  a  possession 
by  an  electing  corporation  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  936(h)(5)(e)):  and 

■■(ii)  dividends  from  an  electing  corpora- 
tion: 

shall  not  be  taken  into  account,  except  that 
this  subparagraph  shall  not  apply  to  sales 
of  (and  gross  income  and  dividends  attribut- 
able to  sales  of)  products  with  respect  to 
which  an  election  under  section  936(h)(5)(F) 
is  not  in  effect 


■■(C)  The  qualified  research  and  experi- 
mental expenditures  taken  into  account  for 
purposes  of  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  adjusted 
to  reflect  the  amount  of  such  expenditures 
included  in  computing  the  cost-sharing 
amount  (determined  under  section 
936(h)(5)(C)(i)(I)). 

•■(D)  The  Secretary  may  prescribe  such 
regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  including 
regulations  providing  for  the  source  of  gross 
income  and  the  allocation  and  apportion- 
ment of  deductions  to  take  into  account  the 
adju.stments  required  by  subparagraph  (C)." 

(b)  Conforming  Chances.— 

(1)  Sub.seclion  (f)  of  section  861  of  such 
Code  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•(f )  Cross  References.— 

■■(1)  For  treatment  of  interest  paid  by  a 
branch  of  a  foreign  corporation,  see  section 
884(f). 

•■(2)  For  the  allocation  and  apportionment 
of  qualified  research  and  experimental  ex- 
penditures, see  section  864(f).' 

(2)  Section  862  of  such  Code  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

■•(c)  Cross  Reference.— 

"Kiir  the  allocation  and  apportionmrnl  of 
qualirird  research  and  experimental  expenditures, 
see  section  H6l(f)." 

(3)  Section  863  of  such  Code  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

■■(f)  Cross  Reference.— 

"Kor  the  allocation  and  apportionment  of 
(lualified  research  and  experimental  expenditures, 
see  section  sfiKfl." 

(4)  Paragraph  '6)  of  section  864(e)  of  such 
Code  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■■(6)  Allocation  and  apportionment  of 
OTHER  expenses.— Expenses  other  than  in- 
terest and  qualified  research  and  experi- 
mental expenditures  which  are  not  directly 
allocable  and  apportioned  to  any  specific 
income  producing  activity  shall  be  allocated 
and  apportioned  as  if  all  members  of  the  af- 
filiated group  were  a  single  corporation." 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  August  1.  1987:  except 
that  such  amendments  shall  not  apply  to 
qualified  research  and  experimental  ex- 
penditures to  which  section  4009(c)(2)  of 
the  Technical  and  Miscellaneous  Revenue 
Act  of  1988  applies.* 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleague.  Senator 
Chafee,  to  introduce  legislation  to 
reform  section  861  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code,  and  thereby  encourage 
U.S.  firms  to  do  their  research  and  de- 
velopment in  the  United  States.  The 
legislation  we  are  proposing  will  gener- 
ally boost  the  American  economy  and 
create  jobs. 

As  now  written,  the  regulations 
known  as  section  861-8  discourage  pur- 
suit of  domestic  R&D  because  they  re- 
quire U.S.  companies  that  operate  in 
overseas  markets  to  allocate  a  portion 
of  their  domestic  R&D  expenses 
abroad.  Of  course,  other  governments 
do  not  permit  American  companies  to 
actually  deduct  U.S.  R&D  expenses 
from  income  earned  in  their  country. 
As  a  result,  U.S.  R&D  performers  end 
up  with  a  higher  worldwide  tax  liabil- 
ity.  None   of   our  major  competitors 
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impose  a  similar  burden  on  their  com- 
panies. 

This  is  a  misguided  public  policy.  It 
penalizes  the  pursuit  of  R&D  and  en- 
courages American  companies  to  move 
their  R&D  efforts  abroad— where  they 
can  fully  deduct  their  R&D  expenses 
and  where  they  are  often  other  incen- 
tives to  establish  research  facilities. 

If  the  United  States  is  going  to 
maintain,  and  enhance,  its  position  as 
a  technological  world  leader,  we  must 
encourage  vigorous  research  and  de- 
velopment here  at  home.  Domestic 
R&D  increases  the  American  scientific 
community's  knowledge  base— as  sci- 
entists share  information  on  a  regular 
basis.  This  results  in  greater,  and 
sometimes  unexpected,  innovation.  As 
cochair  of  the  congressional  competi- 
tiveness caucus.  I  am  aware  of  the  im- 
portance of  technological  innovation 
to  a  strong,  competitive  position  in  the 
world  marketplace.  I  also  know  that 
leadership  in  the  worldwide  competi- 
tiveness race  results  in  a  stronger  do- 
mestic economy  with  more  jobs. 

There  have  been  allegations  that,  in- 
stead, reform  of  861  will  somehow  de- 
crease American  employment.  Propo- 
nents of  this  view  argue  that  reform  of 
861  will  encourage  companies  to  move 
their  manufacturing  operations 
abroad  because  they  will  benefit  from 
the  861  reform  only  if  they  have  for- 
eign operations.  Nothing  could  be  fur- 
ther from  the  truth.  As  discussed 
above,  section  861  is  a  penalty  for  U.S.- 
incurred  R&D  expenses,  and  the  pres- 
ence of  this  penalty  encourages  com- 
panies to  locate  overseas.  Reform  of 
861  will  reduce  the  penalty,  and  thus 
reduce  the  incentive  to  locate  abroad, 
but  it  in  no  way  makes  section  861  a 
tax  benefit  for  foreign  manufacturing. 

We  are  a  strong  nation  with  signifi- 
cant resources,  which  include  our 
highly  trained,  creative  research  com- 
munity. It  is  time  to  end  the  years  of 
controversy  about  861  and  to  turn  our 
attention  to  formulation  of  positive 
public  policies  that  boost  our  econo- 
my—through investments  in  the  tech- 
nological innovation  that  we  are  so  ca- 
pable of  producing.  This  legislation  is 
an  important,  necessary  step  in  this 
effort.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  us 
in  support  of  this  legislation. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Wilson): 
S.J.  Res.  156.  Joint  resolution  to 
commemorate  the  50th  anniversary  of 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  Ames  Research 
Center,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

THE  SOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  AMES  RESEARCH 
CENTER 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  introduce  a  joint  resolu- 
tion on  behalf  of  Senator  Wilson  and 
myself  to  commend  the  NASA  Ames 
Research  Center  on  its  50th  anniversa- 
ry.  One  of  the   foremost  centers  of 


aeronautical  and  space  science  re- 
search and  technology,  California's 
NASA  Ames  has  played  an  important 
role  in  our  Nations  journey  into 
space. 

NASA  Ames  has  been  on  the  cutting 
edge  of  technology  since  its  founding. 
Developments  in  atmospheric  entry 
systems  and  aerodynamics  made  sig- 
nificant contributions  to  the  Mercury, 
Gemini,  and  Apollo  space  programs. 
Advances  in  vehicle  design  and  the  de- 
velopment of  materials  for  thermal 
protection  contributed  significantly  to 
the  space  shuttle  program. 

Scientific  discoveries  at  NASA  Ames 
have  paved  the  way  for  discoveries 
about  the  Earth  and  beyond.  Space- 
craft from  NASA  Ames  have  explored 
the  solar  system,  enhancing  our  un- 
derstanding of  Venus,  leading  to  the 
discovery  of  rings  around  Uranus,  and 
closer  to  home,  charting  the  Antarctic 
ozone  hole  in  our  atmosphere.  In  this 
era  of  heightened  awareness  about  our 
environment,  these  contributions  are 
invaluable. 

NASA  Ames  developed  and  operated 
the  best  flight  simulation  complex  in 
the  world,  including  wind  tunnels  and 
arc-jets  for  model  testing  of  aircraft. 
NASA  Ames  is  also  a  world  leader  in 
the  use  of  supercomputers,  operating 
the  most  powerful  supercomputer 
complex  in  the  world. 

Cooperative  activities  with  the 
public  and  private  sector,  nationally 
and  internationally,  have  made  NASA 
Ames  the  unsurpassed  leader  in  its 
field. 

There  being  no  objection.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  resolution  be  included  in  the 
Record  following  my  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  156 

Whereas  Santa  Clara  County.  California 
is  the  home  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  Ames  Research 
Center: 

Wherea.s  the  NASA  Ames  Research 
Center  supports  Americas  goals  and  has  a 
long  tradition  of  award-winning  advances  in 
aeronautical,  space  and  life  science  re- 
search; 

Wherea.s  the  NASA  Ames  Re-search 
Center  is  a  world  leader  in  the  utilization  of 
supercomputers  for  computational  analysis 
of  fluid  flow  and  such  Center  operates  one 
of  the  most  powerful  supercomputer  com- 
plexes in  the  world; 

Whereas  spacecraft  from  the  NASA  Ames 
Research  Center  were  the  first  to  travel 
through  the  asteroid  belt  between  Mars  and 
Jupiter  and  on  to  Saturn; 

Whereas  the  NASA  Ames  Research 
Center  pioneered  the  use  of  aircraft  as  air- 
borne laboratories  and  applied  such  usage 
to  chart  the  Antarctic  ozone  hole  in  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  Earth  and  to  provide  other 
essential  information  concerning  the  envi- 
ronment: 

Whereas  from  the  inception  of  the  NASA 
Ames  Research  Center,  the  personnel  of  the 
NASA  Ames  Research  Center  have  been  the 
most    important    resource   of   such    Center. 


and  2.200  civil  servants  and  almost  3,200 
contract  personnel,  university  researchers, 
and  research  personnel  from  the  United 
States  Army  currently  work  at  the  NASA 
Ames  Research  Center:  Now.  therefore,  be 
it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That— 

(1)  the  NASA  Ames  Research  Center  is 
commended  for  50  years  of  outstanding  con- 
tributions to  space  science  and  technology 
through  the  work  of  exceptional  personnel 
and  the  development  and  the  use  of  premier 
facilities:  and 

(2)  the  President  is  authorized  and  re- 
quested to  issue  a  proclamation  acknowledg- 
ing the  50lh  anniversary  of  the  NASA  Ames 
Research  Center  and  commending  the  con- 
tributions of  such  Center. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.   15 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Simon]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
15.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  improve  emergency 
medical  services  and  trauma  care,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.   16 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Riegle]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  16.  a  bill  to  require  the  executive 
branch  to  gather  and  disseminate  in- 
formation regarding,  and  to  promote 
techniques  to  eliminate,  discriminato- 
ry wage-setting  practices  and  discrimi- 
natory wage  disparities  which  are 
based  on  sex.  race,  or  national  origin. 

S.  58 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boschwitz. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Lieberman]  was  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  S.  58,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Housing  and  Community  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1987  to  improve  the  enter- 
prise zone  development  program,  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1986  to  provide  tax  incentives  for  in- 
vestments in  enterprise  zones,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.   1  10 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Jeffords]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  110,  a  bill  to  revise  and 
extend  the  programs  of  assistance 
under  title  X  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act. 

S.    120 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Jeffords]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  120,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  reauthor- 
ize adolescent  family  life  demonstra- 
tion projects,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    131 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Kohl]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.   131,   a  bill  to  amend  title   10, 
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United  States  Code,  to  exclude  nurse 
officers  from  the  computation  of  au- 
thorized grade  strength. 

S.   148 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pressler,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Helms]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  148,  a  bill  to  require  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  mint 
coins  in  commemoration  of  the  golden 
anniversary  of  the  Mount  Rushmore 
National  Memorial. 

S.  231 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Glenn]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
231,  a  bill  to  amend  part  A  of  title  IV 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  improve 
quality  control  standards  and  proce- 
dures under  the  Aid  to  Families  With 
Dependent  Children  Program,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  260 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Hollings]  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  [Mr.  Heflin]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  260,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1986  to  make  the  exclusion  from  gross 
income  of  amounts  paid  for  employee 
educational  assistance  programs. 

S.  335 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McCain,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Kasten],  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  NicKLES],  and  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Lott]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  335,  a  bill  to 
amend  title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  and  other  provisions  of  law  to 
delay  for  1  year  the  effective  dates  of 
the  supplemental  Medicare  premium 
and  additional  benefits  under  part  B 
of  the  Medicare  Program,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  spousal  impoverishment 
benefit. 

S.  378 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rockefeller, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pell]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  378,  a  bill  to  extend  the 
Steel  Import  Stabilization  Act  for  an 
additional  5  years. 

S.  4  16 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Domenici,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Ford]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  416,  a  bill  to  provide  that  all  Fed- 
eral civilian  and  military  retirees  shall 
receive  the  full  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ment in  annuities  payable  under  Fed- 
eral retirement  systems  for  fiscal  years 
1990  and  1991,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  434 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Reid,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Graham]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  434,  a  bill  to  prohibit  a  State 
from  imposing  an  income  tax  on  the 
pension  income  of  individuals  who  are 
not  residents  or  domiciliaries  of  that 
State. 


S.  435 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Reid,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Burns]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  435,  a  bill  to  amend  section  118  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  provide 
for  certain  exceptions  from  certain 
rules  determining  contributions  in  aid 
of  construction. 

S.  436 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Metzenbaum, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see [Mr.  Gore]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  436,  a  bill  to  strengthen  the 
protections  available  to  employees 
against  reprisals  for  disclosing  infor- 
mation, to  protect  the  public  health 
and  safety,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  479 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Heflin]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  479,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  allow  for  deduction 
of  qualified  adoption  expenses  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  501 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Heflin]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  501,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  make  perma- 
nent, and  to  increase  the  amount  of, 
the  exclusion  for  amounts  received 
under  qualified  group  legal  services 
plans. 

S.  51  1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mrs.  Kassebaum]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  511,  a  bill  to  recognize 
the  organization  known  as  the  Nation- 
al Academies  of  Practice. 

S.  519 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Chafee]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  519,  a  bill  to  prohibit 
smoking  on  any  scheduled  airline 
flight  in  intrastate,  interstate,  or  over- 
seas air  transportation. 

S.  652 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Riegle]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  652,  a  bill  to  revise  the  format  of 
the  Presidential  report  to  Congress  on 
voting  practices  in  the  United  Nations. 

S.  655 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Bumpers]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  655,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  require 
public  conveyances  to  certify  that  the 
public  is  not  involuntarily  exposed  to 
passive  smoke  when  exposed  to  such 
conveyance,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  656 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Grassley.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Heflin],  and  the  Senator 


from  Vermont  [Mr.  Jeffords]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  656,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1986  to  restore  the  deduction  for  inter- 
est on  educational  loans. 

S.  681 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Baucus.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Specter],  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Grassley],  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  McCain],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Cochran], 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Lott],  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mrs. 
Kassebaum],  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Domenici],  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Nickles],  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kasten], 
and  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Dodd]  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  681,  a  bill  to  require  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  mint  and  issue 
coins  in  commemoration  of  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  statehood  of  Idaho, 
North  Dakota.  South  Dakota,  Wash- 
ington, and  Wyoming,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  754 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Packwood.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Cohen]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
754,  a  bill  to  restrict  the  export  of  un- 
processed timber  from  certain  Federal 
lands,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  785 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rockefeller, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.785,  a  bill  to  amend  title 
XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  pro- 
vide States  the  option  of  providing 
quality  home  and  community  care  to 
the  elderly  under  their  Medicaid  Pro- 
gram. 

i.  814 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Domenici,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Lautenberg]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  814,  a  bill  to  provide  for 
the  minting  and  circulation  of  one 
dollar  coins,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  893 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Ms.  MiKULSKi]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  893,  a  bill  to  establish 
certain  categories  of  Soviet  and  Viet- 
namese nationals  presumed  to  be  sub- 
ject to  persecution  and  to  provide  for 
adjustments  to  refugees  status  of  cer- 
tain Soviet  and  Vietnamese  parolees. 

S.  919 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pryor,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Ms.  MiKULSKi]  and  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Mitchell]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  919,  a  bill  to  enable 
producers  of  soybeans  to  develop,  fi- 
nance, and  carry  out  a  nationally  co- 
ordinated program  for  soybean  promo- 
tion, research,  and  consumer  informa- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes. 
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S.  933 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Harkin.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Sanford]  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  [Mr.  Wilson]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  933.  a  bill  to 
establish  a  clear  and  comprehensive 
prohibition  of  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  disability. 

S.  956 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Coats,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Helms]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  956,  a  bill  to  exclude 
users  of  alcohol  and  illegal  substances 
from  the  definition  of  handicapped  in- 
dividuals under  the  Rehabilitation  Act 
of  1973,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  969 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  DeConcini]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  969,  a  bill  to  establish 
the  President's  Award  for  Addiction 
Research. 

S.  975 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Metzenbaum, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Colora- 
do [Mr.  WiRTH)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  975,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Job  Training  Partnership  Act  to  en- 
courage a  broader  range  of  training 
and  job  placement  for  women,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  980 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Kasten],  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  Cochran],  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  Reid],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  [Mr.  Heflin]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  980,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1986  to  improve  the  effectiveness  of 
the  low-income  housing  credit. 

S.   1036 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Leahy,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Ms.  MiKULSKi],  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Simon],  and  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Burns]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1036,  a  bill 
to  improve  the  economic,  community, 
and  educational  well-being  of  rural 
America,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.   1040 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wilson,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  BoscHWiTZl  and  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Stevens]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  1040.  a  bill  to  re- 
quire the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  es- 
tablish an  Anti-Drug  Task  Force. 

S.    1063 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lugar,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Cochran]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  1063,  a  bill  to  improve  the 
conservation  of  cropland,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.   1091 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Graham,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  California 


[Mr.  Wilson],  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond],  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Bradley], 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Conrad],  and  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Dole]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  1091,  a  bill  to  provide 
for  the  striking  of  medals  in  com- 
memoration of  the  bicentennial  of  the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard. 

S.   1  129 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bentsen,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Leahy],  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Rollings],  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Simon],  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Wallop],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  [Mr.  Sarbanes], 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Biden],  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Lugar],  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Dixon],  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Levin],  and  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Roth]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  1129,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  to 
simplify  the  antidiscrimination  rules 
applicable  to  certain  employee  benefit 
plans. 

S.    1  153 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Daschle,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Dodd]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1153,  a  bill  to  amend  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  presumptions  of  serv- 
ice connection  between  certain  dis- 
eases experienced  by  veterans  who 
served  in  Vietnam  era  and  exposure  to 
certain  toxic  herbicide  agents  used  in 
Vietnam;  to  provide  for  interim  bene- 
fits for  veterans  of  such  service  who 
have  certain  diseases;  to  improve  the 
reporting  requirements  relating  to  the 
•Ranch  Hand  Study;"  and  for  other 
purposes. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  15 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pressler,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Exon],  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  Simpson],  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Durenberger],  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mrs.  Kasse- 
baum],  and  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Riegle]  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  15,  a  joint 
resolution  to  designate  the  second 
Sunday  in  October  of  1989  as  'Nation- 
al Children's  Day.  " 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  57 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pell,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
NiCKLES]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  57.  a  joint  res- 
olution to  establish  a  national  policy 
on  permanent  papers. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  120 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bradley,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Graham],  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Grassley],  and  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Lott]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
120,  a  joint  resolution  to  designate  the 


period  commencing  November  12, 
1989,  and  ending  November  18,  1989, 
as  "Geography  Awareness  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  121 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Ms.  Mikulski]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
121,  a  joint  resolution  to  provide  for 
the  designation  of  September  14,  1989, 
as  "National  D.A.R.E.  Day." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  132 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sasser,  names 
of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Garn], 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Lieberman],  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Nunn],  and  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Heinz]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 132.  a  joint  resolution  designating 
September  1  through  30,  1989,  as  "Na- 
tional Alcohol  and  Drug  Treatment 
Month. " 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  148 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gore,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Byrd]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
148,  a  joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
week  of  October  8,  1989,  through  Oc- 
tober 14,  1989,  as  "National  Job  Skills 
Week." 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  37 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Harkin,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
MuRKOWSKi]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  37,  a 
concurrent  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  differ- 
ential in  Medicare  payments  made  to 
urban  and  rural  hospitals  be  eliminat- 
ed. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  39 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wilson,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Specter]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 39,  a  concurrent  resolution  to 
commend  the  group  of  aviators  known 
as  the  "Flying  Tigers"  for  nearly  50 
years  of  service  to  the  United  States. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  40 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kerry]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 40,  a  concurrent  resolution  to  des- 
ignate June  21,  1989,  as  Chaney,  Good- 
man, and  Schwerner  Day. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION    13 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Ms.  Mikulski],  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Stevens],  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kerry],  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Coch- 
ran], and  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Cranston]  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  Senate  Resolution  13,  a  resolu- 
tion to  amend  Senate  Resolution  28  to 
implement  closed  caption  broadcasting 
for  hearing-impaired  individuals  of 
floor  proceedings  of  the  Senate. 
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SENATE  RESOLUTION  99 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boschwitz, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Oklaho- 
ma [Mr.  NiCKLEs]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  99,  a  res- 
olution requiring  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  to  establish  and  implement  a 
voluntary  program  for  recycling  paper 
disposed  of  in  the  operation  of  the 
Senate. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION   I  1  6 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Simon]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Resolution  116,  a  resolution 
commemorating  the  50th  anniversary 
of  the  U.S.  Jewish  Appeal. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 43-CONCERNING  HUMAN 
RIGHTS  VIOLATIONS  IN  YUGO- 
SLAVIA 

Mr.  PRESSLER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
DoMENici,  Mr.  D'Amato  and  Mr. 
Dole)  submitted  the  following  concur- 
rent resolution;  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 
S.  Con.  Res.  43 
Wherea-s  the  Department  of  States  1988 
Country  Report  on  Human  Rights  Practices 
cites  many  human  rights  practices  in  Yugo- 
.slavia  that  violate  internationally  accepted 
human  rights  standards,  including  infringe- 
ment upon  and  abrogation  of  the  rights  of 
assembly  and  fair  trial,  freedom  of  speech, 
and  freedom  of  the  press. 

Whereas  the  Country  Report  also  indi- 
cates that  these  human  rights  violations  are 
targeted  at  certain  ethnic  groups  and  re- 
gions, including  Slovenians  but  most  par- 
ticularly against  the  ethnic  Albanians  in  the 
Socialist  Autonomous  Province  of  Kosovo; 

Whereas  those  human  rights  violations,  in 
addition  to  recent  actions  taken  to  limit  the 
social  and  political  autonomy  of  the  Social- 
ist Autonomous  Province  of  Kosovo  have 
precipitated  a  crisis  in  that  region; 

Whereas  the  Yugoslav  governments  re- 
sponse to  that  crisis  was  a  brutal  police 
crackdovtn  that  led  to  the  deaths  of  many 
civilians  and  police  officers,  the  wounding  of 
hundreds  more,  and  the  imprisonment  of 
additional  hundreds; 

Whereas  the  the.se  human  rights  abu.ses 
violate  the  high  ideals  of  mutual  equality, 
dignity  and  brotherhood  among  all  of  the 
country's  nations  and  nationalities  which 
has  been  a  guiding  principle  of  the  Socialist 
Federal  Republic  of  Yugoslav  since  1945; 
and 

Whereas  the  European  Parliament  of  the 
European  Community  has  condemned  these 
actions;  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring  I.  That  the  Senate— 

(1)  expres,ses  grave  concern  regarding  the 
action  of  the  Government  of  the  Socialist 
Federal  Republic  of  Yugoslavia  for  repeated 
human  rights  violations  and  for  its  unneces- 
sary, violent  and  brutal  handling  of  the 
crisis  in  the  Socialist  Autonomous  Province 
of  Kosovo; 

(2)  urges  the  Yugoslav  government  to  take 
all  necessary  steps  to  assure  that  further  vi- 
olence and  bloodshed  do  not  occur  in  the 
Socialist  Autonomous  Province  of  Kosovo; 

(3)  urges  the  government  of  the  Socialist 
Federal  Republic  of  Yugoslavia  fully  to  ob- 
serve   its    obligations    under    the    Helsinki 


Final  Act  and  the  United  Nations  Declara- 
tion on  Human  Rights  to  assure  full  protec- 
tion of  the  rights  of  the  Albanian  ethnic  mi- 
nority in  Yugoslavia; 

(4)  requests  the  President  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Stale  to  continue  to  monitor  closely 
human  rights  conditions  in  the  Socialist 
Federal  Republic  of  Yugoslavia;  and 

(5)  calls  upon  the  President  to  express 
these  concerns  of  the  Congress  through  ap- 
propriate channels  to  representatives  of  the 
Socialist  Federal  Republic  of  Yugoslavia. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  in 
conjunction  with  identical  action  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  today.  I 
am  now  submitting  a  Senate  concur- 
rent resolution  expressing  the  sense  of 
Congress  concerning  the  deplorable 
human  rights  situation  in  Yugoslavia. 

As  I  have  noted  previously  in  the 
Chamber,  Yugoslavians  of  Albanian 
ethnic  descent  have  been  treated  bru- 
tally by  Yugoslavian  police.  The  time 
for  Congress  to  express  its  point  of 
view  on  this  injustice  is  long  overdue. 

The  concurrent  resolution  urges  the 
Yugoslavian  Government  to  slop  the 
bloodshed,  and  adhere  to  its  obliga- 
tions under  the  Helsinki  Final  Act  and 
the  United  Nations  Declaration  on 
Human  Rights.  It  also  requests  the 
President  and  the  Department  of 
State  to  continue  close  monitoring  of 
human  rights  conditions  in  Yugoslavia 
and  to  expre-ss  the  concerns  of  Con- 
gress to  Yugoslavian  officials  through 
appropriate  channels. 

Mr.  President,  the  political  status 
and  human  rights  of  Albanian-Yugo- 
slavians have  deteriorated  drastically 
during  the  past  year.  It  is  appropriate 
that  Congress  call  for  action  to  ad- 
dress this  problem,  just  as  we  have 
done  in  instances  of  human  rights 
abuses  in  other  countries.  I  urge  the 
Senate  to  act  promptly  and  favorably 
on  the  concurrent  resolution. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  lake  note  of 
the  fact  that  tomorrow,  June  14,  hun- 
dreds of  Albanian  Americans  will 
gather  at  11  a,m.  on  the  west  front  of 
the  Capitol  to  demonstrate  their  con- 
cerns on  this  matter.  I  urge  all  Sena- 
tors to  attend  this  event.  It  is  fitting 
that  it  is  being  held  on  Flag  Day,  a 
day  when  patriotic  Americans  like 
these  traditionally  gather  to  show  re- 
spect for  our  flag  and  the  universal 
principles  of  liberty  for  which  it 
stands.  These  principles  are  now  being 
trampled  upon  in  Yugoslavia. 


Senate  (referred  to  as  the  •Commission  ")  to 
coordinate  ceremonial  events  and  related  ac- 
tivities as  appropriate. 

SE<    2.  MKMBKH.><llir  OK  (  OMMISSION 

The  Commission  shall  be  composed  of  the 
following  members: 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  144-RELA- 
TIVE  TO  COMMEMORATION  OF 
THE  BICENTENNIAL  OF  THE 
SENATE 

Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Dole)  submitted  the  following  res- 
olution; which  was  considered  and 
agreed  to: 

S.  Res,  144 
Resolved, 

SKITION  1   KSTAHI.ISIIMKNT  OK  COMMISSION 

There  is  hereby  established  a  Commission 
on  the  Bicentennial  of  the  United  Slates 


President    pro    tempore    of    the 
leader    and    minority 


(1)  the 
Senate: 

(2)  the    majority 
leader  of  the  Senate; 

(3)  three  Members  of  the  Senate  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  majority  leader:  and 

(4)  three  members  of  the  Senate  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  minority  leader. 

A  Member  of  the  Senate  appointed  pur.su- 
ant  to  Senate  Resolution  352.  agreed  to 
April  11.  1986.  to  .serve  during  the  lOOlh 
Congress  shall  serve  until  the  termination 
of  the  Commission. 

SKt     !  (  II AIKM  WSIlll':  dUmiM 

The  Majority  Leader,  or  his  designee, 
shall  serve  as  the  Chairman  of  the  Commis- 
sion and  the  Minority  Leader,  or  his  desig- 
nee, shall  .serve  as  the  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
Commission.  Four  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  trans- 
action of  business. 

SKI  .  I.  V.U  AN(  V. 

Any  vacancy  in  the  membership  of  the 
Commission  shall  be  filled  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  original  appointment. 

SK(  .  Ti  III  TIKS  OK  (OMMISSION. 

The  Commission  shall  oversee  the  devel- 
opment of  projects  and  activities  as  outlined 
in  the  Final  Report  of  the  Study  Group  on 
the  Commemoration  of  the  United  States 
Senate  Bicentenary.  It  shall  .seek  to  coordi- 
nate Senate  bicentennial  activities  with  re- 
lated organizations  outside  the  Senate,  in- 
cluding the  Commission  on  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives  Bicenten- 
ary and  the  Commission  on  the  Bicenten- 
nial of  the  United  States  Con.stilution. 

SKI  .  fi.  STVKK  AND  SI  I'I'OKT. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Commission  shall 
have  the  staff  support  and  ihe  expertise  of 
Senate  support  staff  including  the  Senate 
Historical  Office  and  the  Office  of  Senate 
Curator,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate,  and  the  assistance  of  the 
United  States  Senate  Commission  on  Art. 
The  Chairman  shall  designate  an  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  Commission. 

(b)  Services  of  Consultant.— In  carrying 
out  its  functions,  the  Commission  may,  with 
the  prior  approval  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  procure  the 
temporary  mot  to  exceed  one  year)  or  inter- 
mittent .service  of  individual  consultants,  or 
organizations  thereof,  in  the  same  manner 
and  under  the  same  conditions  as  a  standing 
committee  of  the  Senate  may  procure  such 
services. 

<c)  Guest  Speakers— In  carrying  out  its 
functions,  the  Commission  is  authorized  to 
engage  the  services  of  guest  speakers  and 
provide  such  speakers  (other  than  speakers 
who  are  Members  of  Congress  or  officers  or 
employees  of  the  United  States)  with  appro- 
priate honoraria,  transportation  expenses, 
and  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence. 

SK(     7    I'AVMKNT  OK  KM'KNSKS. 

(a)  Payivient  Out  of  the  Contingent 
Fund.— The  actual  and  necessary  expenses 
of  the  Commission,  including  official  recep- 
tion and  representation  expenses,  the  em- 
ployment of  staff  at  an  annual  rate  of  pay. 
and  the  emr-'oyment  of  consultants  at  a  rate 
not  to  exceed  the  maximum  daily  rate  for  a 
standing  committee  of  the  Senate,  shall  be 
paid  from  the  Contingent  Fund  of  the 
Senate,  out  of  the  account  of  Miscellaneous 
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Items,  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Commission  or  his  desig- 
nee; except  that  no  voucher  shall  be  re- 
quired to  pay  the  salary  of  any  employee 
who  is  compensated  at  an  annual  rate  of 
pay.  This  subsection  is  effective  with  re- 
spect to  expenditures  incurred  on  or  after 
the  date  of  agreement  to  Senate  Resolution 
293.  100th  Congress. 

(b)  Authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate.— The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  is  au- 
thorized to  advance  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  to  defray  the  expenses  incurred  in 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  resolu- 
tion. 
SE( .  K.  PRIV ATK  SKITOR  TA.Sk  K(»R(  K. 

The  Commission  shall  seek  to  assemble  a 
private  sector  task  force  to  explore  ideas 
and  funding  from  private  sources  for  appro- 
priate projects  to  commemorate  the  bicen- 
tennial. 

SK(.».  RKPORTS. 

The  Commission  may  submit  periodic  re- 
ports on  its  activities  to  the  Senate  and 
shall  submit  a  final  report  at  the  time  of  its 
termination. 

SK(  .  Ill  TKKMINATIOV  (IK  t OMMISSION. 

The  Commission  shall  cease  to  exist  at  the 
end  of  the  one  hundred  and  first  Congress. 

SKC.  II.  RK.HKAI.  UK  SKV ATK  RKSOI.l  Tl<)\  :i:.:;. 

Senate  Resolution  352.  agreed  to  April  11. 
1986.  is  repealed. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


NATURAL  GAS  DECONTROL  ACT 
OP  1989 


METZENBAUM  (AND  EXON) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  191 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Exon)  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  (H.R.  1722)  to  amend 
the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978  to 
eliminate  wellhead  price  and  nonprice 
controls  on  the  first  sale  of  natural 
gas.  and  to  make  technical  and  con- 
forming amendments  to  such  act.  as 
follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert; 

-SKI'.  :l.  INOKKIMTK  HRK  K  KS<Al..\TOR  Cl.Al  SKS. 

"An  indefinite  price  escalator  clause  in  a 
contract  for  the  purchase  of  natural  gas 
shall  be  held  to  be  unjust  and  unreasonable 
under  section  5  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  717d)  unless  the  Federal  Energy  Reg- 
ulatory Commission  finds,  on  application  of 
a  party  to  the  contract,  that  the  clause  is 
just  and  reasonable  under  the  particular  cir- 
cumstances of  the  contract  in  question.". 


METZENBAUM  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  192 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Reid,  and  Mr.  Lautenberg)  pro- 
posed an  amendment,  which  was  sub- 
sequently modified,  to  the  bill  H.R. 
1722.  supra;  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert: 

SKC.  .  prohibition  ok  I'ASSTHROI  (.11  OK  <  OSTS 
(a)  Prohibition.— The  Federal  Energy 
Regulatory  Commission  (referred  to  as  the 
"Commission")  shall  not  permit  a  natural- 
gas  company  to  recover  in  its  rates  costs  of 
any  nature  incurred  directly  or  indirectly  as 


a  result  of  an  act  by  the  company  or  its  em- 
ployees or  agents  that  — 

was  a  violation  of  Federal  or  State  envi- 
ronmental law;  or 

was  an  environmentally  irresponsible  act 
unless  the  natural-gas  company  can  demon- 
strate, using  substantial  evidence,  that  such 
costs  that  were  incurred  are  just  and  reason- 
able. 

(b)  Determination  of  Violation.— The 
Commission  shall  determine  whether  a  vio- 
lation of  environmental  law  has  occurred  in 
accordance  with  the  following  standards; 

(1)  The  Commission  shall  consult  with 
Federal  and  State  agencies  having  responsi- 
bility for  enforcement  of  environmental 
laws  in  determining  whether  a  violation  has 
occurred. 

(2)  The  Commission  shall  be  bound  by 
advice  from  authorized  officials  of  an 
agency,  whether  or  not  in  the  form  of  a 
formal  action,  that  an  act  was  a  violation  of 
environmental  law. 

(3)  The  Commission  shall  not  be  bound  by 
a  decision  by  an  agency  not  to  pursue  a  pos- 
sible violation  or  by  advice  that  an  act  was 
not  a  violation  of  environmental  law  unless 
the  decision  or  advice  is  a  formal  affirma- 
tive determination  by  the  agency  that  a  vio- 
lation did  not  occur. 

(4)  The  Commission  shall  be  bound  by  a 
judicial  determination,  or  an  administrative 
determination  not  reviewed  by  a  court,  that 
a  violation  of  environmental  law  did  or  did 
not  occur. 

(5)  The  Commission  shall  not  be  bound  by 
a  consent  decree  or  similar  agreement  en- 
tered in  a  judicial  or  administrative  proceed- 
ing unless  the  decree  or  agreement  specifi- 
cally states  a  determination  that  a  violation 
of  environmental  law  did  or  did  not  occur. 

(c)  Determination  of  Environmentally 
Irresponsible  Act.— Notwithstanding  the 
absence  of  facts  warranting  prosecution  of  a 
possible  violation  of  environmental  law.  the 
Commission  may  find  that  a  natural  gas 
company  or  its  employee  or  agent  commit- 
ted an  environmentally  irresponsible  act. 

(d)  Prevention  of  Violations.— Sub.sec- 
tion  (a)  shall  not  be  construed  to  prohibit 
the  passthrough  of  costs  incurred  by  a  natu- 
ral-gas company  in  an  effort  to  prevent  vio- 
lations of  Federal  or  State  environmental 
law  by  the  company  or  its  employees  or 
agents. 

(e)  Definitions.— For  the  purposes  of  this 
section— 

(1)  The  term  "act"  means  an  act  or  a  fail- 
ure to  act,  whether  intentional,  negligent, 
or  inadvertent: 


METZENBAUM  (AND  KOHL) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  193 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Kohl)  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  H.R.  1722.  supra;  as 
follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert; 
SK(     1.  TAKK-OK-PAV  (  I.AI  SKS. 

"A  take-or-pay  clause  in  a  contract  for  the 
purchase  of  natural  gas  shall  be  held  to  be 
unjust  and  unreasonable  under  section  5  of 
the  Natural  Gas  Act  (15  U.S.C.  717d)  unless 
the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission 
finds,  on  application  of  a  parly  to  the  con- 
tract, that  the  clause  is  just  and  reasonable 
under  the  particular  circumstances  of  the 
contract  in  question.". 


METZENBAUM  AMENDMENT  NO. 
194 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  H.R.  1722, 
supra;  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert; 

"In  the  case  of  high-cost  natural  gas 
under  section  107(c)(5)  of  title  I  of  the  Nat- 
ural Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978,  the  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission  shall  exer- 
ci.se  its  existing  authority  to  rescind  any  in- 
centive prices  on  that  category  of  natural 
gas  within  90  days  of  the  date  of  enactment. 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  the 
Code,  nothing  in  this  amendment  shall 
affect  the  continuation  of  lax  credits  under 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  with  respect  to 
natural  gas  production." 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 
DURING  RECESS 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  June  8,  1989,  the  follow- 
ing amendments  were  submitted  on 
June  12.  1989.  during  the  recess  of  the 
Senate: 


NATURAL  GAS  DECONTROL  ACT 
OF  1989 


BRADLEY  AMENDMENT  NOS.  151 
THROUGH  156 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  BRADLEY  submitted  six 
amendments  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  the  bill  (H.R.  1722)  to 
amend  the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  of 
1978  to  eliminate  wellhead  price  and 
nonprice  controls  on  the  first  sale  of 
natural  gas,  and  to  make  technical  and 
conforming  amendments  to  such  Act. 
as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  151 
In.sert   the   following   at   the  appropriate 
place; 

SK.(  ,      . 

The  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion may  require,  by  rule  or  order,  any 
interstate  pipeline  to  transport  natural  gas. 
Such  rules  or  orders  may  be  issued  under 
both  the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  and  the 
Natural  Gas  Act. 

Amendment  No.  152 
In.sert   the   following  at   the   appropriate 
place; 

SK( 

The  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion may  require,  by  rule  or  order,  any 
interstate  pipeline  to  transport  natural  gas. 
Such  rules  or  orders  may  be  issued  under 
both  the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  and  the 
Natural  Gas  Act. 

Amendment  No.  153 

In  lieu  of  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted, 
insert    the    following    at    the    appropriate 
place; 
SKC.     . 

The  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion may  require,  by  rule  or  order,  any 
interstate  pipeline  to  transport  natural  gas. 
Such  rules  or  orders  may  be  issued  under 
both  the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  and  the 
Natural  Gas  Act. 


June  13,  191 
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Amendment  No.  154 
At  the  end  of  the  amendment  insert  the 
following:  "Such  rules  or  orders  shall  be 
made  in  the  public  interest  and  shall  require 
that  natural  gas  be  transported  at  just  and 
reasonable  rates.  Nothing  in  this  section 
shall  be  construed  as  affecting  the  author- 
ity of  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Com- 
mission with  respect  to  the  construction  of 
new  pipeline  facilities.". 

Amendment  No.  155 

On  page  3.  line  23.  strike  "effective  on 
January  1.  1993."  and  insert  "effective  on 
the  later  of— 

"(1)  January  1.  1993:  or 

"(2)  the  date  that  the  Federal  Energy 
Regulatory  Commission  issues  regulations 
implementing  its  authority  under  the  Natu- 
ral Gas  Act  and  the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act 
of  1978  to  require  a  natural-gas  company  to 
transport  natural  gas,  at  just  and  reasona- 
ble rates,  in  the  public  interest  in  order  to 
prevent  anticompetitive  action:  provided, 
that  nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  be  con- 
strued as  affecting  the  authority  of  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Regulatory  Commission  with 
respect  to  the  construction  of  new  pipeline 
facilities.". 

Amendment  No.  156 

On  page  3,  line  23,  strike  "effective  on 
January  1,  1993."  and  insert  effective  on 
the  later  of— 

"(1)  January  1,  1993:  or 

"(2)  the  date  that  the  Federal  Energy 
Regulatory  Commission  issues  regulations 
implementing  its  authority  under  the  Natu- 
ral Gas  Act  and  the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act 
of  1978  to  require  a  natural-gas  company  to 
transport  natural  gas. 


METZENBAUM  AMENDMENT 
NOS,  157  THROUGH  190 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.    METZENBAUM    submitted    34 
amendments  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  the  bill  H,R,  1722,  supra,  as 
follows: 

Amendment  No.  157 
At  the  appropriate  place,  insert: 

SKC.     .  TAKF.-()R-HAY  AM)  CKKTAIN  OTIIKK  TYI'KS 
OK  »(>NTKA(T  CI.AISKS. 

An  indefinite  price  escalator  clause  in  a 
contract  for  the  purchase  of  natural  gas 
shall  be  held  to  be  unjust  and  unreasonable 
under  section  5  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  7nd)  unless  the  Federal  .Energy  Reg- 
ulatory Commission  finds,  on  application  of 
a  party  to  the  contract,  that  the  clause  is 
just  and  reasonable  under  the  particular  cir- 
cumstances of  the  contract  in  question. 

Amendment  No.  158 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  strick- 
en, insert  the  following: 

SK(  .     .  TAKK-OK-l'AV  AM)  (  KKTAIN  OTIIKK  TVPKS 
OK  CONTRACT  CI, AISKS. 

An  indefinite  price  escalator  clause  in  a 
contract  for  the  purchase  of  natural  gas 
shall  be  held  to  be  unjust  and  unreasonable 
under  section  5  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  717d)  unless  the  Federal  Energy  Reg- 
ulatory Commission  finds,  on  application  of 
a  party  to  the  contract,  that  the  clause  is 
just  and  reasonable  under  the  particular  cir- 
cumstances of  the  contract  in  question. 

Amendment  No.  159 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted, insert  the  following: 


SK»  .     .  TAKK-OK-I'AV  AM)  (KKTAIN  OTIIKK  TYI'KS 
0K(()NTKA(T(I.AISKS. 

An  indefinite  price  escalator  clause  in  a 
contract  for  the  purchase  of  natural  gas 
shall  be  held  to  be  unjust  and  unreasonable 
under  section  5  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act  <  15 
U.S.C.  717d)  unless  the  Federal  Energy  Reg- 
ulatory Commission  finds,  on  application  of 
a  party  to  the  contract,  that  the  clause  is 
just  and  reasonable  under  the  particular  cir- 
cumstances of  the  contract  in  question. 

Amendment  No.  160 
At  the  appropriate  place,  insert: 

SKC.     .  TAKK-OK-I'A^    and  (KKTAIN  OTIIKK  TYI'KS 
OK  CONTKA(T  (  l.Al  SKS. 

An  indefinite  price  escalator  clause  in  a 
contract  for  the  purchase  of  natural  gas 
shall  be  held  to  be  unjust  and  unreasonable 
under  section  5  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  717d)  unless  the  Federal  Energy  Reg- 
ulatory Commission  finds,  on  application  of 
a  party  to  the  contract,  that  the  clause  is 
just  and  reasonable  under  the  particular  cir- 
cumstances of  the  contract  in  question. 

Amendment  No.  161 
To  the  language  proposed  to  be  stricken, 
at  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

SK(  TAKK OK  PAY  AND  (KKTAIN  OTIIKK  TYI'KS 

OK  CONTRACT  (l.Al  SKS. 

An  indefinite  price  escalator  clause  in  a 
contract  for  the  purchase  of  natural  gas 
shall  be  held  to  be  unjust  and  unreasonable 
under  section  5  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  717d)  unless  the  Federal  Energy  Reg- 
ulatory Commission  finds,  on  application  of 
a  party  to  the  contract,  that  the  clause  is 
just  and  reasonable  under  the  particular  cir- 
cumstances of  the  contract  in  question. 

Amendment  No.  162 
At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

SK(  TAKK OK  l'\V  AND  (  KRTAIN  OTIIKK  TYI'KS 

OK  ( ONTKACT  (l.Al  SKS. 

An  indefinite  price  escalator  clause  in  a 
contract  for  the  purchase  of  natural  gas 
shall  be  held  to  be  unjust  and  unreasonable 
under  section  5  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  717d)  unless  the  Federal  Energy  Reg- 
ulatory Commission  finds,  on  application  of 
a  party  to  the  contract,  that  the  clause  is 
just  and  reasonable  under  the  particular  cir- 
cumstances of  the  contract  in  question. 

Amendment  No.  163 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted, insert  the  following: 

SK(  TAKK-OK-I'A^   and  (KRTAIN  OTIIKK  TYI'KS 

OKCONTKACT(  l.Al  SKS. 

An  indefinite  price  escalator  clause  in  a 
contract  for  the  purchase  of  natural  gas 
shall  be  held  to  be  unjust  and  unreasonable 
under  section  5  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  717d)  unless  the  Federal  Energy  Reg- 
ulatory Commission  finds,  on  application  of 
a  party  to  the  contract,  that  the  clause  is 
just  and  reasonable  under  the  particular  cir- 
cumstances of  the  contract  in  question. 

Amendment  No.  164 
At  the  appropriate  place,  insert: 

SK(        .  TAKK-OK-PAY  AND  (KRTAIN  OTIIKR  TYPKS 
OK  CONTRACT  CI.AI  SKS. 

An  indefinite  price  escalator  clause  in  a 
contract  for  the  purchase  of  natural  gas 
shall  be  held  to  be  unjust  and  unreasonable 
under  section  5  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  717d)  unless  the  Federal  Energy  Reg- 
ulatory Commission  finds,  on  application  of 
a  party  to  the  contract,  that  the  clause  is 


just  and  reasonable  under  the  particular  cir- 
cumstances of  the  contract  in  question. 

Amendment  No.  165 
At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

SKC.      .  TAKK-OK-PAY  and  (KRTAIN  OTIIKK  TVPKS 
OK  CONTRA(T  CI.AI  SKS. 

An  indefinite  price  escalator  clause  in  a 
contract  for  the  purchase  of  natural  gas 
shall  be  held  to  be  unjust  and  unreasonable 
under  section  5  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  717d)  unless  the  Federal  Energy  Reg- 
ulatory Commission  finds,  on  application  of 
a  party  to  the  contract,  that  the  clause  is 
just  and  reasonable  under  the  particular  cir- 
cumstances of  the  contract  in  question. 

Amendment  No.  166 
At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

SK(        .  TAKK-OR-PAY  and  (KRTAIN  OTIIKK  TYPKS 
()K(()NTKA(T(I,AISKS 

An  indefinite  price  escalator  clause  in  a 
contract  for  the  purchase  of  natural  gas 
shall  be  held  to  be  unjust  and  unreasonable 
under  section  5  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  717d)  unless  the  Federal  Energy  Reg- 
ulatory Commission  finds,  on  application  of 
a  party  to  the  contract,  that  the  clause  is 
just  and  reasonable  under  the  particular  cir- 
cumstances of  the  contract  in  question. 

Amendment  No.  167 
At  the  appropriate  place,  insert: 

SK(  .        PKOHIHITION  ok  PASSTIIKOK;!!  ok  COSTS. 

(a)  Prohibition.— The  Federal  Energy 
Regulatory  Commission  (referred  to  as  the 
•Commission")  shall  not  permit  a  natural 
gas  company  to  recover  in  its  rates  costs  of 
any  nature  incurred  directly  or  indirectly  as 
a  result  of  an  act  by  the  company  or  its  em- 
ployees or  agents  that: 

was  a  violation  of  Federal  or  State  envi- 
ronmental law:  or 

was  an  environmentally  irresponsible  act. 
unless  the  natural  gas  company  can  demon- 
strate, using  substantial  evidence,  that  such 
costs  that  were  incurred  are  just  and  reason- 
able. 

(b)  Determination  of  Violation —The 
Commission  shall  determine  whether  a  vio- 
lation of  environmental  law  has  occurred  in 
accordance  with  the  following  standards: 

(1)  The  Commission  shall  consult  with 
Federal  and  State  agencies  having  responsi- 
bility for  enforcement  of  environmental 
laws  in  determining  whether  a  violation  has 
occurred. 

<2)  The  Commission  shall  be  bound  by 
advice  from  authorized  officials  of  an 
agency,  whether  or  not  in  the  form  of  a 
formal  action,  that  an  act  was  a  violation  of 
environmental  law. 

( 3 )  The  Commission  shall  not  be  bound  by 
a  decision  by  an  agency  not  to  pursue  a  pos- 
sible violation  or  by  advice  that  an  act  was 
not  a  violation  of  environmental  law  unless 
the  decision  or  advice  is  a  formal  affirma- 
tive determination  by  the  agency  that  a  vio- 
lation did  not  occur. 

(4)  The  Commission  shall  be  bound  by  a 
judicial  determination,  or  an  administrative 
determination  not  reviewed  by  a  court,  that 
a  violation  of  environmental  law  did  or  did 
not  occur. 

(5)  The  Commission  shall  not  be  bound  by 
a  consent  decree  or  similar  agreement  en- 
tered in  a  judicial  or  administrative  proceed- 
ing unless  the  decree  or  agreement  specifi- 
cally states  a  determination  that  a  violation 
of  environmental  law  did  or  did  not  occur. 
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(C)    DFTERmNATION    OF    ENVIRONMENTALLY 

Irresponsible  Act.— Notwithstanding  the 
absence  of  facts  warranting  prosecution  of  a 
possible  violation  of  environmental  law.  the 
Commission  may  find  that  a  natural  gas 
company  or  its  employee  or  agent  commit- 
ted an  environmentally  irresponsible  act. 

(d)  Prevention  or  Violations.— Subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  not  be  construed  to  prohibit 
the  passthrough  of  costs  incurred  by  a  natu- 
ral gas  company  in  an  effort  to  prevent  vio- 
lations of  Federal  or  State  environmental 
law  by  the  company  or  its  employees  or 
agents. 

(e)  Definitions.— For  the  purposes  of  this 
section— 

(1)  the  term  "act"  means  an  act  or  a  fail- 
ure to  act,  whether  intentional,  negligent. 
or  inadvertent:  and 

(2)  the  term  "environmentally  irresponsi- 
ble act"  means  an  act  that  is  inconsistent 
with  the  ends  sought  to  be  achieved  by  Fed- 
eral or  State  environmental  law. 

Amendment  No.  168 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  strick- 
en, insert  the  following: 

SVX.      .  PROHIBITION  OK  HASSTIIROI  (ill  OK  ( OSTS 

(a)  Prohibition.— The  Federal  Energy 
Regulatory  Commission  (referred  to  as  the 
"Commission")  shall  not  permit  a  natural 
gas  company  to  recover  in  its  rates  costs  of 
any  nature  incurred  directly  or  indirectly  as 
a  result  of  an  act  by  the  company  or  its  em- 
ployees or  agents  that: 

was  a  violation  of  Federal  or  State  envi- 
ronmental law:  or 

was  an  environmentally  irresponsible  act. 
unless  the  natural  gas  company  can  demon- 
strate, using  substantial  evidence,  that  such 
costs  that  were  incurred  are  just  and  reason- 
able. 

(b)  Determination  of  Violation.— The 
Commission  shall  determine  whether  a  vio- 
lation of  environmental  law  has  occurred  in 
accordance  with  the  following  standards: 

(1)  The  Commission  shall  consult  with 
Federal  and  State  agencies  having  responsi- 
bility for  enforcement  of  environmental 
laws  in  determining  whether  a  violation  has 
occurred. 

(2)  The  Commission  shall  be  bound  by 
advice  from  authorized  officials  of  an 
agency,  whether  or  not  in  the  form  of  a 
formal  action,  that  an  act  was  a  violation  of 
environmental  law. 

(3)  The  Commission  shall  not  be  bound  by 
a  decision  by  an  agency  not  to  pursue  a  pos- 
sible violation  or  by  advice  that  an  act  was 
not  a  violation  of  environmental  law  unless 
the  decision  or  advice  is  a  formal  affirma- 
tive determination  by  the  agency  that  a  vio- 
lation did  not  occur. 

(4)  The  Commission  shall  be  t>ound  by  a 
judicial  determination,  or  an  administrative 
determination  not  reviewed  by  a  court,  that 
a  violation  of  environmental  law  did  or  did 
not  occur. 

(5)  The  Commission  shall  not  be  bound  by 
a  consent  decree  or  similar  agreement  en- 
tered in  a  judicial  or  administrative  proceed- 
ing unless  the  decree  or  agreement  specifi- 
cally states  a  determination  that  a  violation 
of  environmental  law  did  or  did  not  occur. 

(c)  Determination  of  Environmentally 
Irresponsible  Act.— Notwithstanding  the 
absence  of  facts  warranting  prosecution  of  a 
possible  violation  of  environmental  law.  the 
Commission  may  find  that  a  natural  gas 
company  or  its  employee  or  agent  commit- 
ted an  environmentally  irresponsible  act. 

(d)  Prevention  of  Violations.— Subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  not  be  construed  to  prohibit 
the  passthrough  of  costs  incurred  by  a  natu- 


ral gas  company  in  an  effort  to  prevent  vio- 
lations of  Federal  or  State  environmental 
law  by  the  company  or  its  employees  or 
agents. 

(e)  Definitions.— For  the  purposes  of  this 
section— 

(1)  the  term  "act"  means  an  act  or  a  fail- 
ure to  act,  whether  intentional,  negligent, 
or  inadvertent;  and 

(2)  the  term  "environmentally  irresponsi- 
ble act"  means  an  act  that  is  inconsistent 
with  the  ends  sought  to  be  achieved  by  Fed- 
eral or  State  environmental  law. 

Amendment  No.  169 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted, insert  the  following: 
sKf.    .  i'roiiihition  OK  H.\s.sTiiKor(;H  OK  costs. 

(a)  Prohibition.— The  Federal  Energy 
Regulatory  Commission  (referred  to  as  the 
"Commission")  shall  not  permit  a  natural 
gas  company  to  recover  in  its  rates  costs  of 
any  nature  incurred  directly  or  indirectly  as 
a  result  of  an  act  by  the  company  or  its  em- 
ployees or  agents  that: 

was  a  violation  of  Federal  or  State  envi- 
ronmental law:  or 

was  an  environmentally  irresponsible  act 
unless  the  natural  gas  company  can  demon- 
strate, using  substantial  evidence,  that  such 
costs  that  were  incurred  are  just  and  reason- 
able. 

(b)  Determination  of  Violation.— The 
Commission  shall  determine  whether  a  vio- 
lation of  environmental  law  has  occurred  in 
accordance  with  the  following  standards: 

(1)  The  Commission  shall  consult  with 
Federal  and  State  agencies  having  responsi- 
bility for  enforcement  of  environmental 
laws  in  determining  whether  a  violation  has 
occurred. 

(2)  The  Commission  shall  be  bound  by 
advice  from  authorized  officials  of  an 
agency,  whether  or  not  in  the  form  of  a 
formal  action,  that  an  act  was  a  violation  of 
environmental  law. 

(3)  The  Commission  shall  not  be  bound  by 
a  decision  by  an  agency  not  to  pursue  a  pos- 
sible violation  or  by  advice  that  an  act  was 
not  a  violation  of  environmental  law  unless 
the  decision  or  advice  is  a  formal  affirma- 
tive determination  by  the  agency  that  a  vio- 
lation did  not  occur. 

(4)  The  Commission  shall  be  bound  by  a 
judicial  determination,  or  an  administrative 
determination  not  reviewed  by  a  court,  that 
a  violation  of  environmental  law  did  or  did 
not  occur. 

(5)  The  Commission  shall  not  be  bound  by 
a  consent  decree  or  similar  agreement  en- 
tered in  a  judicial  or  administrative  proceed- 
ing unless  the  decree  or  agreement  specifi- 
cally states  a  determination  that  a  violation 
of  environmental  law  did  or  did  not  occur. 

(c)  Determination  of  Environmentally 
Irresponsible  Act.— Notwithstanding  the 
alwence  of  facts  warranting  prosecution  of  a 
possible  violation  of  environmental  law.  the 
Commission  may  find  that  a  natural  gas 
company  or  its  employee  or  agent  commit- 
ted an  environmentally  irresponsible  act. 

(d)  Prevention  of  Violations.— Subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  not  l»e  construed  to  prohibit 
the  passthrough  of  costs  incurred  by  a  natu- 
ral gas  company  in  an  effort  to  prevent  vio- 
lations of  Federal  or  State  environmental 
law  by  the  company  or  its  employees  or 
agents. 

(e)  Definitions.— For  the  purposes  of  this 
section— 

(1)  the  term  "act"  means  an  act  or  a  fail- 
ure to  act,  whether  intentional,  negligent, 
or  inadvertent:  and 


(2)  the  term  "environmentally  irresponsi- 
ble act"  means  an  act  that  is  inconsistent 
with  the  ends  sought  to  be  achieved  by  Fed- 
eral or  State  environmental  law. 

Amendment  No.  170 
At  the  appropriate  place,  insert: 
SK( .    .  pkohibiti<)n  ok  passthroi  <;h  ok  costs. 

(a)  Prohibition.— The  Federal  Energy 
Regulatory  Commission  (referred  to  as  the 
"Commission")  shall  not  permit  a  natural 
gas  company  to  recover  in  its  rates  costs  of 
any  nature  incurred  directly  or  indirectly  as 
a  result  of  an  act  by  the  company  or  its  em- 
ployees or  agents  that: 

was  a  violation  of  Federal  or  State  envi- 
ronmental law:  or 

was  a  environmentally  irresponsible  act, 
unless  the  natural  gas  company  can  demon- 
strate, using  substantial  evidence,  that  such 
costs  that  were  incurred  are  just  and  reason- 
able. 

(b)  Determination  of  Violation.— The 
Commission  shall  determine  whether  a  vio- 
lation of  environmental  law  has  occurred  in 
accordance  with  the  following  standards: 

(1)  The  Commission  shall  consult  with 
Federal  and  State  agencies  having  responsi- 
bility for  enforcement  of  environmental 
laws  in  determining  whether  a  violation  has 
occurred. 

(2)  The  Commission  shall  be  bound  by 
advice  from  authorized  officials  of  an 
agency,  whether  or  not  in  the  form  of  a 
formal  action,  that  an  act  was  a  violation  of 
environmental  law. 

(3)  The  Commission  shall  not  be  bound  by 
a  decision  by  an  agency  not  to  pursue  a  pos- 
sible violation  or  by  advice  that  an  act  was 
not  a  violation  of  environmental  law  unless 
the  decision  or  advice  is  a  formal  affirma- 
tive determination  by  the  agency  that  a  vio- 
lation did  not  occur. 

(4)  The  Commission  shall  be  bound  by  a 
judicial  determination,  or  an  administrative 
determination  not  reviewed  by  a  court,  that 
a  violation  of  environmental  law  did  or  did 
not  occur. 

(5)  The  Commission  shall  not  be  bound  by 
a  consent  decree  or  similar  agreement  en- 
tered in  a  judicial  or  administrative  proceed- 
ing unless  the  decree  or  agreement  specifi- 
cally states  a  determination  that  violation 
of  environmental  law  did  or  did  not  occur. 

(c)  Determination  of  Environmentally 
Irresponsible  Act.— Notwithstanding  the 
absence  of  facts  warranting  prosecution  of  a 
possible  violation  of  environmental  law.  the 
Commission  may  find  that  a  natural  gas 
company  or  its  employee  or  agent  commit- 
ted an  environmentally  irresponsible  act. 

(d)  Prevention  of  Violations.— Subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  not  be  construed  to  prohibit 
the  passthrough  of  costs  incurred  by  a  natu- 
ral gas  company  in  an  effort  to  prevent  vio- 
lations of  Federal  or  State  environmental 
law  by  the  company  or  its  employees  or 
agents. 

(e)  Definitions.— For  the  purposes  of  this 
section— 

(1)  the  term  "act"  means  an  act  or  a  fail- 
ure to  act.  whether  intentional,  negligent, 
or  inadvertent;  and 

(2)  the  term  "environmentally  irresponsi- 
ble act"  means  an  act  that  is  inconsistent 
with  the  ends  sought  to  be  achieved  by  Fed- 
eral or  State  environmental  law. 

Amendment  No.  171 
To  the  language  proposed  to  be  stricken, 
at  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 
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SEC.      .  HKOIIIKITION  iW  PASSTHROICII  OF  COSTS. 

(a)  Prohibition.— The  Federal  Energy 
Regulatory  Commission  (referred  to  as  the 
"Commission")  shall  not  permit  a  natural 
gas  company  to  recover  in  its  rates  costs  of 
any  nature  incurred  directly  or  indirectly  as 
a  result  of  an  act  by  the  company  or  its  em- 
ployees or  agents  that: 

was  a  violation  of  Federal  or  State  envi- 
ronmental law:  or 

was  a  environmentally  irresponsible  act, 
unless  the  natural  gas  company  can  demon- 
strate, using  substantial  evidence,  that  such 
costs  that  were  incurred  are  just  and  reason- 
able. 

(b)  Determination  of  Violation.— The 
Commission  shall  determine  whether  a  vio- 
lation of  environmental  law  has  occurred  in 
accordance  with  the  following  standards: 

(1)  The  Commission  shall  consult  with 
Federal  and  State  agencies  having  responsi- 
bility for  enforcement  of  environmental 
laws  in  determining  whether  a  violation  has 
occurred. 

(2)  The  Commission  shall  be  bound  by 
advice  from  authorized  officials  of  an 
agency,  whether  or  not  in  the  form  of  a 
formal  action,  that  an  act  was  a  violation  of 
environmental  law. 

(3)  The  Commission  shall  not  be  bound  by 
a  decision  by  an  agency  not  to  pursue  a  pos- 
sible violation  or  by  advice  that  an  act  was 
not  a  violation  of  environmental  law  unless 
the  decision  or  advice  is  a  formal  affirma- 
tive determination  by  the  agency  that  a  vio- 
lation did  not  occur. 

(4)  The  Commission  shall  be  bound  by  a 
judicial  determination,  or  an  administrative 
determination  not  reviewed  by  a  court,  that 
a  violation  of  environmental  law  did  or  did 
not  occur. 

(5)  The  Commission  shall  not  be  bound  by 
a  consent  decree  or  similar  agreement  en- 
tered in  a  judicial  or  administrative  proceed- 
ing unless  the  decree  or  agreement  specifi- 
cally states  a  determination  that  violation 
of  environmental  law  did  or  did  not  occur. 

(c)  Determination  of  Environmentally 
Irresponsible  Act.— Notwithstanding  the 
absence  of  facts  warranting  prosecution  of  a 
possible  violation  of  environmental  law,  the 
Commission  may  find  that  a  natural  gas 
company  or  its  employee  or  agent  commit- 
ted an  environmentally  irresponsible  act. 

(d)  Prevention  of  Violations.— Subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  not  be  construed  to  prohibit 
the  passthrough  of  costs  incurred  by  a  natu- 
ral gas  company  in  an  effort  to  prevent  vio- 
lations of  Federal  or  State  environmental 
law  by  the  company  or  its  employees  or 
agents. 

(e)  Definitions.— For  the  purposes  of  this 
section— 

(1)  the  term  "act"  means  an  act  or  a  fail- 
ure to  act,  whether  intentional,  negligent, 
or  inadvertent:  and 

(2)  the  term  "environmentally  irresponsi- 
ble act"  means  an  act  that  is  inconsistent 
with  the  ends  sought  to  be  achieved  by  Fed- 
eral or  State  environmental  law. 

Amendment  No.  172 
At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

SEC      .  PROHIBITION  OE  PASSTHROICH  OE  COSTS. 

(a)  Prohibition.— The  Federal  Energy 
Regulatory  Commission  (referred  to  as  the 
"Commission")  shall  not  permit  a  natural 
gas  company  to  recover  in  its  rates  costs  of 
any  nature  incurred  directly  or  indirectly  as 
a  result  of  an  act  by  the  company  or  its  em- 
ployees or  agents  that: 

was  a  violation  of  Federal  or  State  envi- 
ronmental law;  or 


was  an  environmentally  irresponsible  act 
unless  the  natural  gas  company  can  demon- 
strate, using  substantial  evidence,  that  such 
costs  that  were  incurred  are  just  and  reason- 
able. 

(b)  Determination  of  Violation.— The 
Commission  shall  determine  whether  a  vio- 
lation of  environmental  law  has  occurred  in 
accordance  with  the  following  standards: 

(1)  The  Commission  shall  consult  with 
Federal  and  State  agencies  having  responsi- 
bility for  enforcement  of  environmental 
laws  in  determining  whether  a  violation  has 
occurred. 

(2)  The  Commission  shall  be  bound  by 
advice  from  authorized  officials  of  an 
agency,  whether  or  not  in  the  form  of  a 
formal  action,  that  an  act  was  a  violation  of 
environmental  law. 

(3)  The  Commission  shall  not  be  bound  by 
a  decision  by  an  agency  not  to  pursue  a  pos- 
sible violation  or  by  advice  that  an  act  was 
not  a  violation  of  environmental  law  unless 
the  decision  or  advice  is  a  formal  affirma- 
tive determination  by  the  agency  that  a  vio- 
lation did  not  occur. 

(4)  The  Commission  shall  be  bound  by  a 
judicial  determination,  or  an  administrative 
determination  not  reviewed  by  a  court,  that 
a  violation  of  environmental  law  did  or  did 
not  occur. 

(5)  The  Commission  shall  not  be  bound  by 
a  consent  decree  or  similar  agreement  en- 
tered in  a  judicial  or  administrative  proceed- 
ing unless  the  decree  or  agreement  specifi- 
cally states  a  determination  that  a  violation 
of  environmental  law  did  or  did  not  occur. 

(c)  Determination  of  Environmentally 
Irresponsible  Act.— Notwithstanding  the 
absence  of  facts  warranting  prosecution  of  a 
possible  violation  of  environmental  law.  the 
Commission  may  find  that  a  natural  gas 
company  or  its  employee  or  agent  commit- 
ted an  environmentally  irresponsible  act. 

(d)  Prevention  of  Violations.— Subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  not  be  construed  to  prohibit 
the  passthrough  of  costs  incurred  by  a  natu- 
ral gas  company  in  an  effort  to  prevent  vio- 
lations of  Federal  or  State  environmental 
law  by  the  company  or  its  employees  or 
agents. 

(e)  Definitions.— For  the  purposes  of  this 
section— 

(1)  the  term  "act"  means  an  act  or  a  fail- 
ure to  act.  whether  intentional,  negligent, 
or  inadvertent:  and 

(2)  the  term  "environmentally  irresponsi- 
ble act"  means  an  act  that  is  inconsistent 
with  the  ends  sought  to  be  achieved  by  Fed- 
eral or  State  environmental  law. 

Amendment  No.  173 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted, insert  the  following: 
SE«'.    .  prohibition  ok  PAssTiiRor(;ii  oe  costs. 

(a)  Prohibition— The  Federal  Energy 
Regulatory  Commission  (referred  to  as  the 
"Commission")  shall  not  permit  a  natural 
gas  company  to  recover  in  its  rates  costs  of 
any  nature  incurred  directly  or  indirectly  as 
a  result  of  an  act  by  the  company  or  its  em- 
ployees or  agents  that: 

was  a  violation  of  Federal  or  State  envi- 
ronmental law;  or 

was  an  environmentally  irresponsible  act 
unless  the  natural  gas  company  can  demon- 
strate, using  substantial  evidence,  that  such 
costs  that  were  incurred  are  just  and  reason- 
able. 

(b)  Determination  of  Violation.— The 
Commission  shall  determine  whether  a  vio- 
lation of  environmental  law  has  occurred  in 
accordance  with  the  following  standards: 


(1)  The  Commission  shall  consult  with 
Federal  and  State  agencies  having  responsi- 
bility for  enforcement  of  environmental 
laws  in  determining  whether  a  violation  has 
occurred. 

(2)  The  Commission  shall  be  bound  by 
advice  from  authorized  officials  of  an 
agency,  whether  or  not  in  the  form  of  a 
formal  action,  that  an  act  was  a  violation  of 
environmental  law. 

(3)  The  Commission  shall  not  be  bound  by 
a  decision  by  an  agency  not  to  pursue  a  pos- 
sible violation  or  by  advice  that  an  act  was 
not  a  violation  of  environmental  law  unless 
the  decision  or  advice  is  a  formal  affirma- 
tive determination  by  the  agency  that  a  vio- 
lation did  not  occur. 

(4)  The  Commission  shall  be  bound  by  a 
judicial  determination,  or  an  administrative 
determination  not  reviewed  by  a  court,  that 
a  violation  of  environmental  law  did  or  did 
not  occur. 

(5)  The  Commission  shall  not  be  t>ound  by 
a  consent  decree  or  similar  agreement  en- 
tered in  a  judicial  or  administrative  proceed- 
ing unless  the  decree  or  agreement  specifi- 
cally slates  a  determination  that  a  violation 
of  environmental  law  did  or  did  not  occur. 

(c)  Determination  of  Environmentally 
Irresponsible  Act.— Notwithstanding  the 
absence  of  facts  warranting  prosecution  of  a 
possible  violation  of  environmental  law.  the 
Commission  may  find  that  a  natural  gas 
company  or  its  employee  or  agent  commit- 
ted an  environmentally  irresponsible  act. 

(d)  Prevention  of  Violations.— Subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  not  be  construed  to  prohibit 
the  passthrough  of  costs  incurred  by  a  natu- 
ral gas  company  in  an  effort  to  prevent  vio- 
lations of  Federal  or  State  environmental 
law  by  the  company  or  its  employees  or 
agents. 

(e)  Definitions.— For  the  purposes  of  this 
section— 

(1)  the  term  "act"  means  an  act  or  a  fail- 
ure to  act.  whether  intentional,  negligent, 
or  inadvertent:  and 

(2)  the  term  "environmentally  irresponsi- 
ble act"  means  an  act  that  is  inconsistent 
with  the  ends  sought  to  be  achieved  by  Fed- 
eral or  State  environmental  law. 

Amendment  No.  174 
At  the  appropriate  place,  insert: 
sKc.    prohibition  ok  passthroi(;h  ok  costs. 

(a)  Prohibition.— The  Federal  Energy 
Regulatory  Commission  (referred  to  as  the 
"Commission")  shall  not  permit  a  natural 
gas  company  to  recover  in  its  rates  costs  of 
any  nature  incurred  directly  or  indirectly  as 
a  result  of  an  act  by  the  company  or  its  em- 
ployees or  agents  that: 

was  a  violation  of  Federal  or  State  envi- 
ronmental law:  or 

was  an  environmentally  irresponsible  act. 
unless  the  natural  gas  company  can  demon- 
strate, using  substantial  evidence,  that  such 
costs  that  were  incurred  are  just  and  reason- 
able. 

(b)  Determination  of  Violation.— The 
Commission  shall  determine  whether  a  vio- 
lation of  environmental  law  has  occurred  in 
accordance  with  the  following  standards: 

(1)  The  Commission  shall  consult  with 
Federal  and  State  agencies  having  responsi- 
bility for  enforcement  of  environmental 
laws  in  determining  whether  a  violation  has 
occurred. 

(2)  The  Commission  shall  be  bound  by 
advice  from  authorized  officials  of  an 
agency,  whether  or  not  in  the  form  of  a 
formal  action,  that  an  act  was  a  violation  of 
environmental  law. 
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(3)  The  Commission  shall  not  be  bound  by 
a  decision  by  an  agency  not  to  pursue  a  pos- 
sible violation  or  by  advice  that  an  act  was 
not  a  violation  of  environmental  law  unless 
the  decision  or  advice  is  a  formal  affirma- 
tive determination  by  the  agency  that  a  vio- 
lation did  not  occur. 

(4)  The  Commission  shall  be  bound  by  a 
judicial  determination,  or  an  administrative 
determination  not  reviewed  by  a  court,  that 
a  violation  of  environmental  law  did  or  did 
not  occur. 

(5)  The  Commission  shall  not  be  bound  by 
a  consent  decree  or  similar  agreement  en- 
tered in  a  judicial  or  administrative  proceed- 
ing unless  the  decree  or  agreement  specifi- 
cally states  a  determination  that  a  violation 
of  environmental  law  did  or  did  not  occur. 

(c)  Determination  of  Environmentally 
Irresponsible  Act.— Notwithstanding  the 
absence  of  facts  warranting  prosecution  of  a 
possible  violation  of  environmental  law.  the 
Commission  may  find  that  a  natural  gas 
company  or  its  employee  or  agent  commit- 
ted an  environmentally  irresponsible  act. 

(d)  Prevention  of  Violations.— Subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  not  be  construed  to  prohibit 
the  passthrough  of  costs  incurred  by  a  natu- 
ral gas  company  in  an  effort  to  prevent  vio- 
lations of  Federal  or  State  environmental 
law  by  the  company  or  its  employees  or 
agents. 

(e)  Definitions.— For  the  purposes  of  this 
section— 

(1)  the  term  'act"  means  an  act  or  a  fail- 
ure to  act.  whether  intentional,  negligent. 
or  inadvertent:  and 

(2)  the  term  ■environmentally  irresponsi- 
ble act"  means  an  act  that  is  inconsistent 
with  the  ends  sought  to  be  achieved  by  Fed- 
eral or  State  environmental  law. 

Amendment  No.  175 
To  the  text  to  be  stricken  out.  at  the  ap- 
propriate place,  insert  the  following; 
SKC.      .  HROHIBITION  OK  PASSTIIKdl  (;ll  OK  ( (ISTS 

(a)  Prohibition— The  Federal  Energy 
Regulatory  Commission  <  referred  to  as  the 
"Commission")  shall  not  permit  a  natural 
gas  company  to  recover  in  its  rates  costs  of 
any  nature  incurred  directly  or  indirectly  as 
a  result  of  an  act  by  the  company  or  its  em- 
ployees or  agents  thai. 

was  a  violation  of  Federal  or  State  envi- 
ronmental law:  or 

the  clause  is  just  and  reasonable  under 
the  particular  circumstances  of  the  contract 
in  question. 

Amendment  No.  176 
At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

SF.(     17.  HKOMIHITION  OK  H,\SSTIIKOI  (ill  OK  ( (ISTS. 

(a)  Prohibition.— The  Federal  Energy 
Regulatory  Commission  (referred  to  as  the 
"Commission")  shall  not  permit  a  natural 
gas  company  to  recover  in  its  rates  costs  of 
any  nature  incurred  directly  or  indirectly  as 
a  result  of  an  act  by  the  company  or  its  em- 
ployees or  agents  that; 

was  a  violation  of  Federal  or  Stale  envi- 
ronmental law;  or 

was  an  environmentally  irresponsible  act. 
unless  the  natural  gas  company  can  demon- 
strate, using  substantial  evidence,  that  such 
costs  that  were  incurred  are  just  and  reason- 
able. 

(b)  Determination  of  Violation —The 
Commission  shall  determine  whether  a  vio- 
lation of  environmental  law  has  occurred  in 
accordance  with  the  following  standards; 

<1)  The  Commission  shall  consult  with 
Federal  and  State  agencies  having  responsi- 


bility for  enforcement  of  environmental 
laws  In  determining  whether  a  violation  has 
occurred. 

(2)  The  Commission  shall  be  bound  by 
advice  from  authorized  officials  of  an 
agency,  whether  or  not  in  the  form  of  a 
formal  action,  that  an  act  was  a  violation  of 
environmental  law. 

(3)  The  Commission  shall  not  be  bound  by 
a  decision  by  an  agency  not  to  pursue  a  pos- 
sible violation  or  by  advice  that  an  act  was 
not  a  violation  of  environmental  law  unless 
the  decision  or  advice  is  a  formal  affirma- 
tive determination  by  the  agency  that  a  vio- 
lation did  not  occur. 

(4)  The  Commission  shall  be  bound  by  a 
judicial  determination,  or  an  administrative 
determination  not  reviewed  by  a  court,  that 
a  violation  of  environmental  law  did  or  did 
not  occur. 

(5)  The  Commission  shall  not  be  bound  by 
a  consent  decree  or  similar  agreement  en- 
tered in  a  judicial  or  administrative  proceed- 
ing unless  the  decree  or  agreement  specifi- 
cally states  a  determination  that  a  violation 
of  environmental  law  did  or  did  not  occur. 

(c)  Determination  of  Environmentally 
Irresponsible  Act.— Notwithstanding  the 
absence  of  facts  warranting  prosecution  of  a 
possible  violation  of  environmental  law.  the 
CommLssion  may  find  that  a  natural  gas 
company  or  its  employee  or  agent  commit - 
teed  an  environmentally  irresponsible  act. 

(d)  Prevention  of  Violations.— Subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  not  be  construed  to  prohibit 
the  passthrough  of  costs  incurred  by  a  natu- 
ral gas  company  in  an  effort  to  prevent  vio- 
lations of  Federal  or  Slate  environmental 
law  by  the  company  or  its  employees  or 
agents. 

(e)  Definitions.— For  the  purposes  of  this 
.section— 

(1)  the  term  'acl"  means  an  act  or  a  fail- 
ure to  acl.  whether  intentional,  negligent, 
or  inadvertent:  and 

(2)  the  term  •environmentally  irresponsi- 
ble act"  means  an  acl  that  is  inconsistent 
with  the  ends  sought  to  be  achieved  by  Fed- 
eral or  State  environmental  law. 

Amendment  No.  177 
At  the  appropriate  place.  in.serl: 
SKC.  .1.  TAKK-OK-I'AV    \M>  «  KKTAIV  OTIIK.R  TVI'KS 
OK  CONTKAITI  I.Al  SK.S 

A  take-or-pay  clause  in  a  contract  for  the 
purchase  of  natural  gas  shall  be  held  to  be 
unjust  and  unreasonable  under  .section  5  of 
the  Natural  Gas  Act  tl5  U.S.C.  717d)  unless 
the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission 
finds,  on  application  of  a  party  to  the  con- 
tract, that  was  an  environmentally  irrespon- 
sible act.  unless  the  natural  gas  company 
can  demonstrate,  using  substantial  evidence, 
that  such  costs  that  were  incurred  are  jusl 
and  reasonable. 

(b)  Determination  or  Violation.— The 
Commission  shall  determine  whether  a  vio- 
lation of  environmental  law  has  occurred  in 
accordance  with  the  following  standards; 

<1)  The  Commission  shall  consult  with 
Federal  and  stale  agencies  having  responsi- 
bility for  enforcement  of  environmental 
laws  in  determining  whether  a  violation  has 
occurred. 

(2)  The  Commission  shall  be  bound  by 
advice  from  authorized  officials  of  an 
agency,  whether  or  not  in  the  form  of  a 
formal  action,  that  an  acl  was  a  violation  of 
environmental  law. 

(3)  The  Commission  shall  not  be  bound  by 
a  decision  by  an  agency  not  to  pursue  a  pos- 
sible violation  or  by  advice  that  an  act  was 
not  a  violation  of  environmental  law  unless 
the  decision  or  advice  is  a  formal  affirma- 


tive determination  by  the  agency  that  a  vio- 
lation did  not  occur. 

(4)  The  Commission  shall  be  bound  by  a 
judicial  determination,  or  an  administrative 
determination  not  reviewed  by  a  court,  that 
a  violation  of  environmental  law  did  or  did 
not  occur. 

(5)  The  Commission  shall  not  be  bound  by 
a  consent  decree  or  a  similar  agreement  en- 
tered in  a  judicial  or  administrative  proceed- 
ing unless  the  decree  or  agreement  specifi- 
cally states  a  determination  that  a  violation 
of  environmental  law  did  or  did  not  occur. 

(c)  Determination  of  Environmentally 
Irresponsible  Act.— Notwithstanding  the 
absence  of  facts  warranting  prosecution  of  a 
possible  violation  of  environmental  law,  the 
Commission  may  find  that  a  natural  gas 
company  or  its  employee  or  agent  commit- 
ted an  environmentally  irresponsible  act. 

(d)  Prevention  of  Violations.— Subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  not  be  construed  to  prohibit 
the  passthrough  of  costs  incurred  by  a  natu- 
ral-gas company  in  an  effort  to  prevent  vio- 
lations of  Federal  or  State  environmental 
law  by  the  company  or  its  employees  or 
agents. 

(e)  Definitions.— For  the  purposes  of  this 
section— 

(1)  the  term  "act"  means  an  acl  or  a  fail- 
ure to  act.  whether  intentional,  negligent, 
or  inadvertent:  and 

(2)  the  term  "environmentally  irresponsi- 
ble act"  means  an  acl  that  is  inconsistent 
with  the  ends  sought  to  be  achieved  by  Fed- 
eral or  State  environmental  law. 

Amendment  No.  178 
In    lieu    of    the    matter    propo.sed    to    be 
stricken,  insert  the  following; 

SK(  TXKKOKI'A^   AMI  (  KKTAIN  OTHKK  TYPK^S 

OK  t  ONTKACT  (I.Al  SKS. 

A  take-or-pay  clau.se  in  a  contract  for  the 
purchase  of  natural  gas  shall  be  held  to  be 
unjust  and  unreasonable  under  section  5  of 
the  Natural  Gas  Act  (15  U.S.C.  717d)  unless 
the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission 
finds,  on  application  of  a  party  to  the  con- 
tract, that  the  clause  is  just  and  reasonable 
under  the  particular  circumstances  of  the 
contract  in  question. 

Amendment  No.  179 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted, insert  the  following; 

SK<  T\KK-OK-l'A>   AM>  (KKTA1N  OTIIK.K  TVI'KS 

OK  CONTRAIT  (I.Al  SKS. 

A  take-or-pay  clause  in  a  contract  for  the 
purchase  of  natural  gas  shall  be  held  to  be 
unjust  and  unreasonable  under  section  5  of 
the  Natural  Gas  Act  (15  U.S.C.  717d)  unless 
the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission 
finds,  on  application  of  a  party  tothe  con- 
tract, that  the  clause  is  just  and  reasonable 
under  the  particular  circumstances  of  the 
contract  in  question. 

Amendment  No.  180 
At  I  he  appropriate  place,  insert: 

SKC.      .  TAkK-ORI'A^   AM»  CKRTAIN  OTIIKR  TYPKS 
OK  CONTR.UT  (I.Al  SKS. 

A  take-or-pay  clause  in  a  contract  for  the 
purchase  of  natural  gas  shall  be  held  to  be 
unjust  and  unreasonable  under  section  5  of 
the  Natural  Gas  Act  (15  U.S.C.  717d)  unless 
the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission 
finds,  on  application  of  a  party  to  the  con- 
tract, that  the  clause  is  just  and  reasonable 
under  the  particular  circumstances  of  the 
contract  in  question. 
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Amendment  No.  181 
To  the  language  proposed  to  be  stricken 
at  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

SKC.  3.  TAKE-«)R-P.AV  AND  CERTAIN  OTHER  TYPES 
OF  fONTRAlT  CI.AISES. 

A  take-or-pay  clause  in  a  contract  for  the 
purchase  of  natural  gas  shall  be  held  to  be 
unjust  and  unreasonable  under  section  5  of 
the  Natural  Gas  Act  (15  U.S.C.  717d)  unless 
the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission 
finds,  on  application  of  a  party  to  the  con- 
tract, that  the  clause  is  just  and  reasonable 
under  the  particular  circumstances  of  the 
contract  in  question. 

Amendment  No.  182 
At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

SEC  3.  TAKE-OR-PAY  AND  CERTAIN  OTHER  TYPES 
OF  CONTRAtT  CI.AI  SES. 

A  take-or-pay  clause  in  a  contract  for  the 
purchase  of  natural  gas  shall  be  held  to  be 
unjust  and  unreasonable  under  section  5  of 
the  Natural  Gas  Act  (15  U.S.C.  717d)  unless 
the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission 
finds,  on  application  of  a  party  to  the  con- 
tract, that  the  clause  is  just  and  reasonable 
under  the  particular  circumstances  of  the 
contract  in  question. 

Amendment  No.  183 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted, insert  the  following; 

SEC  3.  TAKE-OR-PAY  AM>  (  KRTAIN  OTHER  TYPES 
OF  CONTRACT  CI. AISES. 

A  take-or-pay  clause  in  a  contract  for  the 
purchase  of  natural  gas  shall  be  held  to  be 
unjust  and  unreasonable  under  section  5  of 
the  Natural  Gas  Act  (15  U.S.C.  717d)  unless 
the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission 
finds,  on  application  of  a  party  to  the  con- 
tract, that  the  clause  is  just  and  reasonable 
under  the  particular  circumstances  of  the 
contract  in  question. 

Amendment  No.  184 
At  the  appropriate  place,  insert: 
SEC    .  take-or-pay  and  (  ertain  other  types 

OF  contract  CI.AISES. 

A  take-or-pay  clause  in  a  contract  for  the 
purchase  of  natural  gas  shall  be  held  to  be 
unjust  and  unreasonable  under  section  5  of 
the  Natural  Gas  Act  (15  U.S.C.  717d)  unless 
the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission 
finds,  on  application  of  a  party  to  the  con- 
tract, that  the  clause  is  just  and  reasonable 
under  the  particular  circumstances  of  the 
contract  in  question. 

Amendment  No.  185 
At  the  text  to  be  stricken  out,  at  the  ap- 
propriate place,  insert  the  following: 
SEC    .  take-or-pay  and  (  ertain  other  types 

OF  (  ()NTRA(T  «  I.ACSES. 

A  take-or-pay  clause  in  a  contract  for  the 
purchase  of  natural  gas  shall  be  held  to  be 
unjust  and  unreasonable  under  section  5  of 
the  Natural  Gas  Act  (15  U.S.C.  717d)  unless 
the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission 
finds,  on  application  of  a  party  to  the  con- 
tract, that  the  clause  is  just  and  reasonable 
under  the  particular  circumstances  of  the 
contract  in  question. 


unjust  and  unreasonable  under  section  5  of 
the  Natural  Gas  Act  (15  U.S.C.  717d)  unless 
the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission 
finds,  on  application  of  a  party  to  the  con- 
tract, that  the  clause  is  just  and  reasonable 
under  the  particular  circumstances  of  the 
contract  in  question. 

Amendment  No.  187 
On  page  3,  line  24,  insert  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  numeral: 

•Provided,  however.  That  in  the  case  of 
high-cost  natural  gas  under  section  107(c)(5) 
of  title  I  of  the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  of 
1978,  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Com- 
mission shall  exercise  its  existing  authority 
to  rescind  any  incentive  prices  on  that  cate- 
gory of  natural  gas  within  90  days  of  the 
date  of  enactment.". 

Amendment  No.  188 
To  the  language  proposed  to  be  stricken, 
insert  the  following; 

In  the  case  of  high-cost  natural  gas  under 
.section  107(c)(5)  of  title  I  of  the  Natural 
Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978,  permanent  elimina- 
tion of  wellhead  price  controls  pursuant  to 
section  2(b)  of  the  Natural  Gas  Wellhead 
Decontrol  Act  of  1989  shall  not  be  effective 
unless  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Com- 
mission shall  exercise  its  existing  authority 
to  rescind  any  incentive  prices  on  that  cate- 
gory of  natural  gas  within  90  days  of  the 
date  of  enactment.". 

Amendment  No.  189 

In  lieu  of  the  language  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted, insert  the  following: 

In  the  case  of  high-cost  natural  gas  under 
section  107(c)(5)  of  title  I  of  the  Natural 
Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978.  permanent  elimina- 
tion of  wellhead  price  controls  pursuant  to 
section  2(b)  of  the  Natural  Gas  Wellhead 
Decontrol  Act  of  1989  shall  not  be  effective 
unless  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Com- 
mission shall  exercise  its  existing  authority 
to  rescind  any  incentive  prices  on  that  cate- 
gory of  natural  gas  within  90  days  of  the 
date  of  enactment.". 

Amendment  No.  190 

At  the  appropriate  place  insert; 

In  the  case  of  high-cost  natural  gas  under 
section  107(c)(5)  of  title  I  of  the  Natural 
Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978,  permanent  elimina- 
tion of  wellhead  price  controls  pursuant  to 
section  2(b)  of  the  Natural  Gas  Wellhead 
Decontrol  Act  of  1989  shall  not  be  effective 
unless  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Com- 
mission shall  exercise  its  existing  authority 
to  rescind  any  incentive  prices  on  that  cate- 
gory of  natural  gas  within  90  days  of  the 
date  of  enactment.". 
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NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

subcommittee  on  federal  services,  post 
office,  and  civil  service 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  announce  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Federal  Services.  Post  Office, 
and  Civil  Service,  of  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs,  will  hold  a 
hearing  on  Friday,  June  16,  1989.  The 
focus  of  the  hearing  will  be  to  exam- 
ine policy  issues  regarding  operational 
testing,  as  well  as  contracting  prac- 
tices. The  Subcommittee  will  hear  wit- 
nesses from  the  Office  of  Test  and 
Evaluation,  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  and  the  Office  of  the  Inspector 
General,  Department  of  Defense. 


The  hearing  is  scheduled  for  9:30 
a.m„  in  room  628  of  the  Senate  Dirk- 
sen  Office  Building.  For  further  infor- 
mation, please  contact  Ed  Gleiman, 
subcommittee  staff  director,  on  224- 
2254. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  an- 
nounce that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Federal  Services,  Post  Office,  and  Civil 
Service,  of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs,  will  hold  a  hearing  on 
Monday,  June  18,  1989.  The  focus  of 
the  hearing  will  be  to  examine  Federal 
recruitment  policies  and  practices.  The 
subcommittee  will  hear  witnesses  from 
the  Office  of  Personnel  Management, 
the  General  Accounting  Office,  the 
National  Commission  on  the  Public 
Service,  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration, the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force,  and  various  employee  groups. 

The  hearing  is  scheduled  for  10  a.m., 
in  room  342  of  the  Senate  Dirksen 
Office  Building.  For  further  informa- 
tion, please  contact  Ed  Gleiman,  sub- 
committee staff  director,  on  224-2254. 

select  committee  on  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  announce  that  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs  will  be  hold- 
ing an  Oversight  Hearing  on  Friday. 
June  23,  1989,  beginning  at  2  p.m.,  in 
485  Russell  Senate  Office  Building  on 
the  administration  of  Indian  programs 
by  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency. 

Those   wishing   additional   informa- 
tion should  contact  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs  at  224-2251. 
committee  on  governmental  affairs 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  announce  that  the  Governmen- 
tal Affairs  Committee  will  hold  a  hear- 
ing on  Thursday.  June  15,  at  9:30  a.m., 
in  SD-342  Dirksen  Office  Building  on 
the  subject  of:  "Averting  Alcohol 
Abuse,"  new  directions  in  prevention 
policy.  For  further  information,  please 
call  Len  Weiss,  staff  director,  at  224- 
4751. 

committee  on  small  business 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  that  the  Small 
Business  Committee  will  hold  a  full 
committee  hearing  on  Tuesday,  June 
13,  1989,  to  assess  the  impact  on  small 
business  of  proposed  user  fees  by  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  in  con- 
ducting drugs  and  device  reviews.  The 
hearing  will  be  held  in  room  428A  of 
the  Russell  Senate  Office  Building 
and  will  commence  at  2:30  p.m.  This 
hearing  was  originally  scheduled  for  2 
p.m.  For  further  information,  please 
call  Nancy  Kelley.  of  the  committee 
staff  at  224-5175. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  an- 
nounce that  the  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee will  hold  a  full  committee  hear- 
ing on  Wednesday.  June  21.  1989.  to 
examine  the  impact  of  enterprise 
zones  on  small  business  growth  and 
development.  The  hearing  will  be  held 
in  room  428A  of  the  Russell  Senate 
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Office  Building  and  will  commence  at 
9:30  a.m.  For  further  information, 
please  call  Marja  Maddrie,  at  224- 
5175. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  MINERAL  RESOURCES 
DEVELOPMENT  AND  PRODUCTION 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  armounce  for  the  public 
that  a  field  hearing  has  been  sched- 
uled before  the  Subcommittee  on  Min- 
eral Resoruces  Development  and  Pro- 
duction of  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

The  hearing  will  take  place  on 
Thursday,  June  29,  1989,  at  2:30  p.m. 
at  San  Juan  College,  4601  College  Bou- 
levard, Farmington,  NM. 

The  purpose  of  the  hearing  is  to  ad- 
dress the  impact  upon  domestic  natu- 
ral gas  producers  of  developments  in 
natural  gas  markets,  developments  in 
Federal  natural  gas  regulation,  and 
legislative  initiatives  in  the  Congress 
that  affect  natural  gas  production.  In 
particular,  the  hearing  will  focus  upon 
the  competitiveness  of  New  Mexico 
natural  gas  producers  in  light  of  these 
developments. 

For  further  information,  please  con- 
tact Lisa  Vehmas  of  the  subcommittee 
staff  at  (202)  224-7555. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  RESEARCH  AND 
DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  announce  for  the  Senate  and 
the  public  that  the  hearing  originally 
scheduled  to  begin  at  9:30  a.m.  before 
the  Subcontmiittee  on  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  on  June  14, 
1989,  will  now  take  place  at  2  p.m.  The 
purpose  of  this  hearing  is  to  hear  tes- 
timony on  the  Department  of  Energy's 
role  in  the  area  of  magnetic  fusion  re- 
search and  development  and  demon- 
stration. The  hearing  will  take  place  in 
room  SD-366  of  the  Senate  Dirksen 
Office  Building  in  Washington,  DC. 

For  further  information,  please  con- 
tact Ben  Cooper  or  Teri  Curtin.  (202) 
224-7569. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  COURTS  AND 
ADMINISTRATIVE  PRACTICE 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Courts  and  Administra- 
tive Practice  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Tuesday.  June  13.  1989.  at  2  p.m..  to 
hold  a  hearing  on  S.  594.  a  bill  to  es- 
tablish a  specialized  corps  of  judges 
necessary  for  certain  Federal  proceed- 
ings required  to  be  conducted,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  COMMERCE.  SCIENCE,  AND 
TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee   on    Commerce.    Science,    and 


Transportation,  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
June  13.  1989.  at  9:30  a.m.  to  hold  a 
hearing  on  the  nomination  of  Thomas 
J.  Murrin,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION.  ARTS,  AND 
HUMANITIES 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Education,  Arts,  and 
Humanities,  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources,  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Tuesday,  June  13.  1989, 
at  10  a.m.  to  conduct  a  hearing  on  the 
Educational  Excellence  Act  of  1989,  S. 
695. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  STRATEGIC  FORCES  AND 
NUCLEAR  DETERRENCE 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Strategic  Forces  and 
Nuclear  Deterrence  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  be  authorized  to 
meet  on  Tuesday,  June  13,  1989,  at  9 
a.m.  In  closed  session  to  receive  testi- 
mony on  strategic  bomber  and  cruise 
missile  programs  In  review  of  S.  1085, 
the  Department  of  Defense  authoriza- 
tion bill  for  fiscal  years  1990  and  1991. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  SMALL  BUSINESS 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Small 
Business  Committee  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Tuesday,  June  13,  1989,  at  2:30  p.m. 
The  committee  will  hold  a  hearing  on 
the  Impact  of  proposed  user  fees  by 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  on 
small  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  INTELLIGENCE 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Tuesday,  June  13.  1989.  at  2 
p.m.  to  hold  a  closed  hearing  on  Intel- 
ligence matters. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Tuesday.  June  13.  1989. 
at  10  a.m.  to  hold  an  ambassadorial 
nomination  hearing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Tuesday.  June  13.  1989. 


at  2  p.m.   to  hold  an  ambassadorial 
nomination  hearing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  FINANCE 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  June  13.  1989.  at  2:30  p.m.  to  mark 
up  the  child  care/child  health  legisla- 
tion and  the  nondiscrimination  rules 
applicable  to  employer-provided  fringe 
benefits,  referred  to  as  section  89. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  June  13.  1989.  at  11  a.m.  to  hold  a 
hearing  on  S.  800.  a  bill  that  provides 
for  a  moratorium  on  and  study  of  cer- 
tain State  tax  laws  relating  to  the  tax- 
ation of  nonresidents. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


NATIONAL  AVIATION 
AUTHORITY 

•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  100th  Congress  I  Introduced  legis- 
lation with  Senator  Stevens  to  try  and 
correct  some  of  the  problems  that 
plague  the  Federal  Aviation  Adminis- 
tration. Senator  Stevens  and  I  pro- 
posed a  new  National  Aviation  Author- 
ity that  would  have  the  operational 
flexibility  and  revenue  base  to  run  the 
Nation's  air  traffic  control  system 
more  efficiently  and  effectively.  Sena- 
tor Ford  initiated  a  similar  effort  to 
reform  the  FAA.  and  is  pursuing  the 
matter  currently. 

In  a  recent  speech  before  the  Aero 
Club  of  Washington,  Robert  Aaron- 
son,  president  of  the  Air  Transport  As- 
sociation, presented  an  excellent  sum- 
mary of  this  Issue  and  emphasized  the 
urgency  of  addressing  the  FAA's  prob- 
lems. Mr.  President,  I  respectfully  re- 
quest that  the  text  of  Mr.  Aaronson's 
speech  be  Included  In  the  Record.  I  be- 
lieve its  thoughtful  approach  should 
be  of  benefit  to  the  Congress  as  It 
renews  its  exploration  of  this  impor- 
tant matter. 

The  remarks  follow: 

Remarks  of  Robert  J.  Aaronson. 
President— Air  Transport  Association 
Today.  I  would  like  to  survey  briefly  for 
you  what  I  see  as  some  of  the  major  chal- 
lenges confronting  aviation;  review  what 
isn't  being  done;  and  perhaps  point  to  some 
solutioris. 

I  think  many  of  you  know  I  spent  about 
three  years  at  the  PAA.  So  I'm  returning  to 
town  with  more  than  a  little  sense  of  how 
the  problems  of  aviation  are  perceived 
inside  as  well  as  outside  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 
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It  will  be  exactly  one  year  ago  tomorrow- 
April  26,  1988— that  Jack  Albertine  stood 
before  this  same  Aero  Club  audience  to 
present  the  findings  of  the  Presidents  Com- 
mission on  Aviation  Safety.  That  Commis- 
sion had  spent  almost  a  year  traveling 
around  the  country  talking  to  hundreds  of 
aviation  experts  and  visiting  dozens  of  facili- 
ties. 

The  Aviation  Safety  Commission  conclud- 
ed that  the  nation's  air  transport  system 
was  safe.  But  it  also  said  that  to  maintain  a 
safe  system  and  improve  its  safety  in  the 
future,  changes  would  have  to  be  made,  and 
they  would  have  to  be  made  quickly. 

Central  to  the  Commission's  recommenda- 
tions was  that  the  FAA  be  removed  from 
the  Department  of  Transportation  and  be 
established  as  a  user-funded  authority 
which  would,  and  I  quote,  "be  freed  from 
the  constraints  of  the  federal  civil  service 
and  procurement  system."  They  agreed 
unanimously  that  a  major  structural  over- 
haul also  was  essential.  The  Commission's 
recommendations  were  not  unique.  Many  of 
our  aviation  leaders  have  concluded  the 
same  thing. 

It  is  inexcusable  that  so  little  has  hap- 
pened since  last  April.  While  there  has  been 
some  shifting  of  responsibilities  within 
FAA,  it  is  mere  tinkering  that  does  not  ad- 
dress the  essential  problems. 

While  government  has  failed  to  address  its 
obligations,  we  believe  that  the  airlines  have 
been  doing  their  part.  Their  responsibility  is 
to  provide  the  modern  aircraft,  personnel, 
maintenance  facilities  and  all  the  rest  that 
is  needed  to  meet  the  rising  demand  for  air 
travel.  They  have  done  so  boldly.  Airlines 
have  bought  billions  of  dollars  worth  of  new 
aircraft,  they  have  helped  finance  billions  in 
airport  facilities,  and  there  are  many  more 
billions  committed  to  modernize  both  the 
air  and  ground  sides  of  the  business.  They 
are  providing  additional  assurance  of  the 
airworthiness  of  their  older  aircraft  by 
making  sweeping  recommendations  to  the 
FAA  mandating  new  inspection  procedures, 
modifications  and  component  replacements. 
Deregulation  of  our  industry,  I  believe,  has 
inspired  a  very  quick  and  highly  profession- 
al response. 

But,  back  to  the  scene  here  in  Washing- 
ton. Due  in  no  small  part  to  the  dedication 
and  hard  work  of  many  of  you  in  this  room, 
appropriations  and  staffing  levels  for  the 
FAA  have  increased  significantly  in  recent 
years.  But  the  government  simply  does  not 
currently  have  an  adequate  management, 
personnel  and  procurement  mechanism  to 
meet  the  demand.  At  present,  the  FAA 
doesn't  even  have  an  Administrator.  Will 
there  be  one  next  week?  No.  Next  month? 
No.  Two  months  from  now?  I  doubt  it.  Once 
we  have  one  will  he  stay  longer  than  his 
predecessor?  Who  knows?  It  is  bad  enough 
when  DOT  engages  in  micromanagement. 
It's  really  bad  when  there  is  no  one  they 
could  micro-manage  even  if  they  wanted  to! 
The  FAA's  management,  personnel,  pro- 
curement and  funding  problems  have  been 
widely  recognized  and  debated  to  death  the 
last  few  years.  Almost  everyone  in  this 
room,  I  suspect,  is  aware  of  the  many  sug- 
gestions that  have  been  put  forward.  The 
Air  Transport  Association  played  a  leader- 
ship role  back  in  1986  in  promoting  the  con- 
cept of  a  national  aviation  authority:  that 
idea  did  not  receive  the  needed  support. 
Congressional  leaders  have  since  proposed 
that  the  FAA  be  an  independent  Executive 
Branch  agency.  But  the  Administration  and 
others  have  opposed  that  approach. 


Clearly  we  need  some  sort  of  meeting  of 
the  minds  here  because  we  need  real  reform 
and  we  need  it  real  soon. 

With  that  in  mind,  let  me  offer  a  possible 
scenario.  It  may  not  be  everyone's  ideal  or 
entirely  new.  But  a  reasonable  approach  put 
into  practice,  is  better  than  a  perfect  ap- 
proach that  we  only  talk  about. 

It  is  essential  that  air  traffic  control  oper- 
ations be  conducted  on  a  more  business-like 
footing.  An  effective  ATC  organization  must 
have  management  flexibility  to  hire,  train, 
promote  and  transfer  people  quickly  and 
easily  and  it  must  be  able  to  procure  and 
modernize  equipment  the  way  a  private  cor- 
poration does.  It  also  must  have  the  neces- 
sary, consistent  stream  of  funding  to  do  the 
job. 

But  that  organization  could  be  a  public 
entity,  and  could  enjoy  a  measure  of  inde- 
pendence, yet  remain  under  the  overall  di- 
rection of  the  Secretary  of  Transportation. 
A  public  ATC  corporation  could  provide  its 
services  much  as  if  it  were  a  private  firm 
under  contract  to  the  Department. 

After  a  significant  improvement  in  1988, 
ATC  delays  this  year  are  once  again  increas- 
ing. Some  say  things  have  to  get  a  lot  worse 
before  they  get  better.  My  friends,  we 
cannot  allow  that  to  happen  in  aviation. 
Senator  Ford  and  Congressman  Oberstar, 
two  of  our  key  aviation  leaders  on  the  Hill, 
have  fashioned  reform  legislation.  We  in  the 
airlines  applaud  their  leadership  and  urge 
them.  Secretary  Skinner  and  the  Bush  Ad- 
ministration to  find  the  common  ground 
necessary  to  solve  these  problems  once  and 
for  all.  We  in  the  airlines  want  to  do  every- 
thing we  can  to  support  their  legislative  ef- 
forts. 

The  airlines  will  also  continue,  along  with 
the  airframe  and  engine  manufacturers  and 
others,  to  support  the  Partnership  for  Im- 
proved Air  Travel  (PIAT),  which  is  gaining 
grass  roots  support  around  the  nation  for 
expanding  and  modernizing  our  air  trans- 
portation system.  The  Partnerships  Board 
has  asked  me,  as  ATA's  new  president,  to 
help  direct  the  activities  of  the  organization 
and  I  am  doing  that. 

Now  for  the  page  one  topic  of  the  day- 
Security.  Recent  terrorist  incidents  have 
raised  new  concerns  about  the  safety  of  air 
travel,  particularly  international  travel. 
Such  incidents,  however— are  as  rare  as  they 
are  dramatic.  Over  the  past  six  years,  for 
example,  there  have  been  three  bomb  at- 
tacks on  U.S.  commercial  aircraft.  During 
the  same  six  years.  U.S.  airlines  operated 
approximately  36  million  flights. 

The  record  also  shows  that  terrorist  at- 
tacks are  not  unique  to  U.S.  airlines,  despite 
what  some  incredibly  ill-advised  U.S.  compa- 
ny travel  policies  would  have  you  believe. 
Over  the  past  six  years  there  have  been  four 
times  as  many  bomb  attacks  against  foreign 
airlines  as  there  have  been  against  U.S.  car- 
riers. 

The  nature  of  the  security  threat  we  face 
today  is  far  different  (and  far  more  danger- 
ous) from  what  it  was  in  the  early  seventies 
when  we  first  began  screening  passengers 
and  their  carry-on  baggage.  Back  then,  hi- 
jacking was  the  primary  threat.  Now,  it  is 
sabotage  by  international  terrorists  seeking 
to  influence  the  behavior  of  governments 
through  acts  of  violence  against  commercial 
aviation.  Modification  of  government  policy 
is  their  real  goal,  commercial  aviation 
merely  the  surrogate  target. 

ATA  and  the  airlines  have  made  a  number 

of  recommendations  recently  on  the  subject: 

People.— FAA  security  specialists  should 

be  assigned  to  airports  where  the  threat  of 


terrorism  is  greatest— specifically  in  Europe, 
the  Middle  East  and  the  Far  East. 

R&D.— The  government  should  speed  the 
development  and  availability  of  emerging 
new  technologies  that  detect  hidden  explo- 
sives. 

Deployment.— Explosive  detection  systems 
should  be  installed  on  a  priority  basis  at 
those  foreign  airports  where  the  threat  is 
greatest. 

Funding.— The  government  should  fund 
the  initial  purchase  of  explosives  detection 
equipment,  as  was  done  in  the  early  seven- 
ties with  metal  detectors  installed  at  U.S. 
airports. 

The  government  has  a  direct  obligation  to 
protect  its  citizens  from  criminal  attacks,  es- 
pecially when  those  attacks  are  committed 
by  international  terrorists  whose  real  tar- 
gets are  U.S.  government  institutions  and 
policies  and  not  airlines. 

A  few  years  ago  the  the  Persian  Gulf  was 
being  interrupted  by  Iranian  gunboat  at- 
tacks. We  sent  in  the  U.S.  Navy  for  an  ex- 
tended period  to  protect  the  interests  of  our 
citizens  and  those  of  our  allies.  Our  history 
is  replete  with  such  examples.  The  U.S.  Ma- 
rines stormed  the  shores  of  Tripoli  to  root 
out  the  Barbary  Pirates  who  were  attacking 
out  ships.  Laying  off  upgraded  anti-terrorist 
security  on  private  airlines,  without  the 
Government  assuming  any  direct  role, 
might  be  compared  with  the  Pentagon  tell- 
ing us  all  to  provide  our  own  national  de- 
fense albeit  under  their  regulatory  over- 
sight. 

The  FAA  also  should  impose  the  same  se- 
curity requirements  on  foreign  carriers  serv- 
ing the  United  States  as  it  imposes  on  U.S. 
carriers.  Some  50%  of  U.S.  citizen  traveling 
abroad  fly  with  foreign  carriers,  so  beefing 
up  security  only  for  U.S.  carriers  is  like 
having  the  police  patrol  only  on  odd  num- 
bered streets. 

There  is  also  another  opportunity  for  our 
government  to  take  action  to  combat  terror- 
ism. Its  the  British  governments  recent 
offer  to  consider  preinspection  of  U.S- 
bound  passengers  at  British  airports.  Prein- 
spection means  that  international  passen- 
gers go  through  their  INS  inspection  for- 
malities before  they  board  the  airplane,  not 
after  they  land.  This  offers  significant  secu- 
rity benefits.  In  37  years  of  operation  of  pre- 
clearance,  no  precleared  flight  has  ever 
been  hijacked,  sabotaged,  or  the  target  of 
any  other  criminal  attack.  The  mere  fact 
that  passengers,  baggage  and  travel  docu- 
ments would  have  to  run  the  gauntlet  of 
clearance  by  seasoned  government  experts 
with  immediate  access  to  the  entire  U.S.  in- 
telligence community's  look-out  list  would 
make  a  real  contribution  to  this  part  of  our 
war  against  terrorism. 

In  sum.  ladies  amd  gentlemen,  we  are  now 
in  an  era  where  the  Federal  Government 
must  act.  It  must  act  boldly  and  it  must  act 
quickly.  That  is  true  for  capacity  enhance- 
ment. It  is  true  in  security.  And  it  is  true  in 
other  areas  of  aviation. 

America's  failure  so  far  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge to  expand  and  modernize  its  aviation 
system  is  a  national  mistake  that  has 
reached  the  crisis  stage. 

Successfully  meeting  that  challenge  will 
take  strong  and  imaginative  leadership,  and 
I  intend  to  be  a  part  of  that  leadership. 

I  have  returned  to  Washington  to  try  to 
make  a  difference  for  our  industry— so,  you 
can  view  my  remarks  today  as  only  an  open- 
ing shot  across  the  bow.  Thank  you.» 
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HERBERT  HOOVER:  POLITICAL 
ORPHAN 

•  Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently I  had  the  opportunity  to  read 
the  text  of  a  talk  delivered  at  the 
Hoover  Institution  on  War  Revolution 
and  Peace  on  November  16,  1988,  by 
Dr.  George  H.  Nash,  the  premier  biog- 
rapher of  our  33d  President.  His  com- 
ments were  entitled  "Herbert  Hoover: 
Political  Orphan,"  and  I  will  ask  that 
his  remarks  appear  in  the  Record  fol- 
lowing my  statement. 

To  say  that  Herbert  Hoover  is  the 
subject  of  ridicule  is  to  state  the  obvi- 
ous. He  has  become  an  archetype  in 
public  opinion,  effectively  character- 
ized as  the  essence  of  one  who  maxi- 
mizes greed  over  meeting  need  and 
"fiddles  while  Rome  burns." 

That  is  an  al)solutely  false  image  of 
Herbert  Hoover,  as  is  so  clearly  laid 
out  in  Dr.  Nash's  short  but  incisive 
review  of  Hoover's  political  philoso- 
phy. Hoover  was,  at  heart,  one  who 
stood  for  equality  of  opportunity.  He 
felt  that  upward  mobility  was  the  goal 
of  our  society  and  that  such  move- 
ment should  be  based  upon  merit,  not 
determined  by  race  or  arbitrary  gov- 
ernmental decree.  I  commend  to  my 
colleagues  the  examples  included  in 
Dr.  Nash's  speech  which  give  lie  to  the 
common  perceptions  of  President 
Hoover. 

That  such  a  false  impression  has 
been  so  effectively  fixed  in  the  Ameri- 
can mind  is  a  subject  for  discussion 
itself.  Dr.  Nash  gives  four  reasons:  The 
incredible  breadth  and  length  of  Her- 
bert Hoover's  career  make  it  difficult 
to  understand  in  its  fullness;  his  lacon- 
ic and  private  personality,  with  its  em- 
phasis on  efficiency,  hid  from  view  the 
depth  of  his  practical  care  for  individ- 
uals; his  successor  in  the  Oval  Office 
laid  the  blame  for  the  Depression  at 
his  feet  and  effectively  promoted  this 
viewpoint  during  four  terms  in  office; 
and,  finally,  the  passions  surrounding 
the  national  trauma  during  which 
Hoover  left  office  and  surrounding  the 
radically  different  political  and  eco- 
nomic philosophy  of  his  successor, 
have  taken  a  great  while  to  subside. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President,  for  this 
opportunity  to  share  Dr.  Nash's  care- 
ful examination  with  my  colleagues. 

I  ask  that  the  remarks  to  which  I  re- 
ferred be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  remarks  follow: 

Herbert  Hoover:  Political  Orphan 
(By  George  H.  Nash)  ' 

Many  of  you  are  no  doubt  familiar  with  a 
statement  attributed  to  Abraham  Lincoln: 
"You  can  fool  some  of  the  people  all  of  the 
time,  and  all  of  the  people  some  of  the  time, 
but  you  can't  fool  all  of  the  people  all  the 
time."  Some  of  you  may  also  be  familiar 
with  H.L.  Mencken's  version  of  this  remark. 
Said  Mencken:  "You  can  fool  some  of  the 


'  This  Ls  the  slightly  revised  text  of  a  Tower 
Talk  •  delivered  al  the  Hoover  Institution  on  War, 
Revolution  and  Peace  on  November  16.  1988. 


people  all  of  the  time  and  all  of  the  people 
some  of  the  lime— and  that's  enough!" 

Perhaps  some  of  you  have  heard  of  an- 
other mordant  observation  that  has  been  as- 
cribed to  Mencken:  In  politics  a  man  must 
learn  to  rise  above  principle." 

In  1988  it  is  easy  to  be  cynical  about  pol- 
itics. But  no  cloud  of  expediency  surrounds 
the  man  whose  career  I  shall  examine  this 
afternoon.  In  the  half  century  since  he  left 
the  presidency,  few  observers  have  accused 
Herbert  Hoover  of  "fooling  the  people"  or 
"rising  above  principle." 

Yet  for  Hoover,  twenty-four  years  after 
his  death  and  more  than  a  century  after  his 
birth,  clouds  of  a  different  .sort  remain  to  be 
dispelled:  an  intellectual  fog.  if  you  will, 
which  even  now  impairs  our  clear  percep- 
tion. Where  in  the  spectrum  of  American 
statesmanship  does  he  belong?  A  hero  of  lib- 
ertarians like  Rose  Wilder  Lane  and  John 
Chamberlain  in  the  1950s,  he  is  today  casti- 
gated by  libertarians  like  Murray  Rothbard 
as  the  true  father  of  the  New  Deal  interven- 
tionist state.  A  patron  of  Human  Events. 
Young  Americans  for  Freedom,  and  other 
conservative  causes  after  World  War  II.  he 
was  hailed  in  the  1970s  by  New  Left  histori- 
ans as  a  profound  critic  of  global  interven- 
tionist anti-Communi.sm.  The  "principal 
founder"  (in  John  Chamberlains  words)  of 
The  Freeman  in  1950.  an  ally  of  William  F. 
Buckley.  Jr.  in  the  founding  of  National 
Review  in  1955.  Hoover  in  more  recent  years 
has  been  stigmatized  in  conservative  media 
as  a  cheerless  apostle  of  balanced  budgets 
and  high  taxes.  Acclaimed  in  his  day  as  "the 
greatest  Republican  of  his  generation."  he 
has  been  likened  in  the  1980s— even  on  the 
Right— to  Jimmy  Carter.  Surely  it  is  note- 
worthy that  one  of  Ronald  Reagan's  first 
acts  as  President  was  to  hang  a  portrait  of 
Calvin  Coolidge  in  a  prominent  place  in  the 
White  House  and  that  he  has  been  known 
to  quote  Franklin  Roosevelt  (but  not  Her- 
bert Hoover)  in  his  speeches.  It  is  a  curious 
datum  that  even  now.  nearly  sixty  years 
after  his  presidency,  Herbert  Hoover  re- 
mains in  considerable  degree  a  political 
orphan,  unwelcome  in  liberal  and  conserva- 
tive pantheons  alike. 

The  course  of  Hoover  historiography  has 
reflected  this  continuing  confusion.  Some- 
how, despite  all  the  research  and  analysis, 
he  remains  an  elusive  figure.  Was  he.  histo- 
rians have  wondered,  an  ossified  nineteenth- 
century  liberal  or  a  sophisticated  twentieth- 
century  "corporate  Liberal  ?  A  spokesman 
for  big  busine.ss  or  a  proto-New  Dealer?  A 
quintessential  product  of  rural  and  small- 
town America  or  a  modern  managerial  eli- 
tist? A  failed  adherent  of  "rugged  individ- 
ualism" or  a  rejected  prophet  whose  mes- 
sage is  valid  still? 

Many  factors  account  for  the  historical 
haze  that  continues  to  envelop  this  man. 
First,  there  is  the  sheer  breadth  and  dura- 
tion of  his  career.  Born  in  1874  in  a  little 
Iowa  farming  community.  Hoover  was  or- 
phaned before  he  was  ten.  By  the  time  he 
was  twenty-one  he  had  worked  his  way 
through  Stanford  University  and  had  en- 
tered his  chosen  profession  of  mining  engi- 
neering. At  the  age  of  twenty-four  he  was 
superintendent  of  a  gold  mine  in  the  deso- 
late outback  of  Western  Australia.  By  the 
age  of  twenty-seven  he  had  managed  a  gi- 
gantic coal-mining  enterprise  with  9.000  em- 
ployees in  northern  China  and  had  survived 
a  harrowing  skirmish  with  death  in  the 
Boxer  Rebellion.  By  1914,  al  the  age  of  40. 
Herbert  Hoover  was  an  extraordinarily  suc- 
cessful mining  engineer  who  had  traveled 
around  the  world  five  times  and  had  busi- 


ness  interests   on   every   continent   except 
Antarctica. 

With  the  outbreak  of  World  War  I  Hoover 
rose  to  international  prominence  as  director 
of  the  Commission  for  Relief  in  Belgium,  a 
humanitarian  relief  agency  that  ultimately 
brought  food  to  9,000.000  French  and  Bel- 
gian civilians  a  day— an  unprecedented  un- 
dertaking in  world  history.  After  serving  as 
head  of  President  Wilson's  wartime  Pood 
Administration,  he  returned  to  Europe  after 
the  armistice  for  ten  months  as  Director- 
General  of  the  American  Relief  Administra- 
tion, organizing  the  supply  of  food  for  starv- 
ing millions,  facilitating  the  emergence  of 
stable  economies,  and  helping  thereby  to 
check  the  advance  of  Bolshevik  revolution 
in  central  Europe.  Thanks  in  considerable 
measure  to  the  relief  efforts  of  Hooever  and 
his  staff,  perhaps  one-third  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Europe  was  saved  from  privation  and 
death. 

In  the  1920s,  when  he  served  as  Secretary 
of  Commerce  under  Presidents  Harding  and 
Coolidge.  it  was  said  that  Hoover  was  under- 
secretary of  every  other  department. 
Indeed,  one  distinguished  historian  has  joc- 
ularly remarked.  "While  Hoover  had  only 
one  term  in  the  Presidency  he  had  almost  as 
many  years  in  the  White  House  as  Franklin 
Roosevelt."  Certainly  it  seems  correct  to  say 
that  in  domestic  affairs,  at  least.  Hoover 
was  the  most  influential  man  in  American 
public  life  between  1921  and  1933.  The  first 
man  to  have  his  image  transmitted  over  tel- 
evision (in  1927).  the  first  President  to  have 
a  telephone  permanently  on  his  desk. 
Hoover  after  his  four  years  in  the  White 
House  lived  longer  as  an  ex-President  (31^2 
years)  than  any  other  former  chief  execu- 
tive in  our  history.  These  were  strenuous 
years,  too:  even  in  his  mid-eighties  he 
worked  eight  to  twelve  hours  a  day.  Be- 
tween the  ages  of  eighty-five  and  ninety,  he 
published  a  four-volume  history  of  his  gi- 
gantic relief  efforts  in  World  Wars  I  and  II. 
From  Wilson  to  Eisenhower,  he  served  five 
Presidents  of  the  United  States.  He  wrote 
incessantly.  A  recent  bibliography  of  his 
published  writings  and  addresses  contains 
over  1200  entries. 

When  Herbert  Hoover  died  in  1964,  he 
had  lived  ninety  extraordinarily  productive 
years,  including  a  full  fifty  in  public  service. 
It  was  a  record  that  in  sheer  scope  and  dura- 
tion may  be  without  parallel  in  American 
history. 

If  the'  formidable  magnitude  and  variety 
of  Hoover's  accomplishments  have  tended 
to  retard  a  complete  assessment  of  his  place 
in  history,  a  second  factor  has  also  contrib- 
uted, and  that  is  the  personality  and  charac- 
ter of  the  man  himself.  From  the  time  he 
entered  public  life  in  World  War  I  there  was 
always  something  enigmatic  about  him. 
Blunt,  laconic,  protective  of  his  personal 
privacy,  with  an  aura  about  him  of  imper- 
sonal efficiency.  Hoover  was  not  an  easy 
man  to  understand.  Many  contemporaries 
were  puzzled  by  him.  Who's  Hoover?  was  the 
title  of  a  book  written  about  him  in  1928. 
"Is  Hoover  Human?"  asked  a  noted  maga- 
zine article  that  same  year.  But  if  Hoover 
seemed  almost  machinelike  to  some,  very 
few  doubted  his  ability.  Said  a  well-known 
Quaker  to  a  friend  about  to  visit  Secretary 
of  Commerce  Hoover:  "Don't  let  him  get 
thy  goat.  He'll  sit  there  and  hear  thee  talk, 
and  so  far  as  thee  can  tell  thee  might  just  as 
well  be  talking  to  a  stump  or  a  stone;  but 
he'll  not  miss  a  thing?  And  he  was  right. 

Hoover's  reticence  and  taciturnity,  his 
tendency  as  an  administrator  to  rely  on  in- 
termediaries to  achieve  his  objectives  while 
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he  quietly  masterminded  their  efforts  from 
behind  the  scenes:  these  and  other  traits 
have  made  it  difficult  to  discern  his  true, 
often  catalytic  role  in  crucial  episodes 
throughout  his  career.  So,  too,  with  his  ben- 
efactions: from  the  time  he  was  a  college 
graduate  he  systematically  concealed  his 
charitable  acts  toward  others,  preferring  to 
give  anonymously  through  surrogates.  In 
the  mid-1930s  Hoover's  brother  estimated 
that  Hoover  had  given  away  more  than  one- 
half  of  his  profits  for  benevolent  purposes. 
Characteristically,  however,  he  did  it  with- 
out fanfare,  with  the  result  that  even  today 
the  enormous  extent  of  his  benefactions  is 
not  known. 

Given  this  panoply  of  character  traits 
(some  of  them  no  doubt  derived  from  his 
early  orphanhood),  it  is  not  surprising  that 
for  many  people  Hoover  has  long  remained 
what  a  famous  journalist  called  him  in  1928: 
"an  enigma  easily  misunderstood." 

A  third,  more  practical  factor  has  also 
contributed  to  the  lingering  perplexity 
about  Mr.  Hoover.  It  was  only  in  1966  that 
the  bulk  of  his  papers,  comprising  literally 
millions  of  documents,  became  available  to 
scholars  for  the  first  time  at  the  Herbert 
Hoover  Presidential  Library  in  Iowa.  With 
this  stroke  all  previous  Hoover  historiogra- 
phy was  rendered,  if  not  obsolete,  at  least 
subject  to  new  and  skeptical  scrutiny.  Only 
now  is  the  "real  Herbert  Hoover."  so  to 
speak,  emerging  from  obscurity. 

And  I  might  add  that  since  1966  new 
Hoover-related  collections  have  become 
available  here  at  the  Hoover  Institution, 
and  old  collections  have  been  admirably 
processed  by  professional  archivists,  thereby 
facilitating  research  and  permitting  the  task 
of  historical  revisionism  to  accelerate. 

All  of  this  helps  to  explain  the  continuing 
lack  of  consensus  about  our  thirty-first 
President.  To  these  factors  I  would  add  one 
more.  Hoover  left  office  in  1933  during  the 
greatest  national  trauma  since  the  Civil 
War.  For  a  generation  after  he  left  the 
White  House,  he  was  the  focus  of  highly 
personalized  historiography  in  which  he  was 
portrayed  as  either  the  hero,  or  more  fre- 
quently as  the  villain,  of  a  great  moral 
drama  culminating  in  the  New  Deal.  It  has 
taken  a  long  time  for  passions  to  subside, 
and,  indeed,  they  have  not  vanished  even 
yet. 

Nevertheless,  with  the  passage  of  time, 
the  receding  of  partisan  emotion,  and  the 
opening  of  the  Hoover  papers,  we  have  en- 
tered a  new  era  in  Hoover  scholarship.  For 
the  first  time  it  is  becoming  possible  to  take 
proper  measure  of  this  unusual  man. 

Sixty  years  ago  this  fall,  as  Hoover  was 
seeking  the  office  of  President,  a  certain 
mediocrity  was  running  for  city  council  in 
Augusta,  Georgia.  The  candidate  apparently 
knew  his  limitations,  for  he  announced  in 
his  campaign  advertisements,  "I  know  I'm 
not  much,  but  why  vote  for  less?"  With  Her- 
bert Hoover  we  do  not,  so  to  speak,  have  to 
"vote  for  less."  For  unlike  most  men  in  poli- 
tics then  or  since.  Hoover  had  a  social  phi- 
losophy, a  coherent  sense  of  what  he  was 
doing  in  public  life— and  why. 

How,  then,  shall  we  understand  this  politi- 
cal orphan?  I  suggest  we  begin  by  asking 
how  he  understood  himself.  A  son  of 
Quaker  parents  living  in  Iowa  a  decade  after 
the  Civil  War,  Hoover  grew  up  in  a  Republi- 
can village  whose  only  Democrat,  as  he  re- 
membered it,  was  the  town  drunk.  Identify- 
ing himself  in  1910  with  the  Progressive 
wing  of  the  Republican  party,  he  contribut- 
ed financially  in  1912  to  Theodore  Roose- 
velt's Bull  Moose  campaign.  Early  in  1920. 


in  response  to  pleas  that  he  run  as  either  a 
Democratic  or  Republican  candidate  for 
President.  Hoover  first  labeled  himself  an 
"independent  Progressive,"  alienated  from 
Republican  reactionaries  and  Democratic 
radical  alike.  A  few  weeks  later  he  declared 
a  Republican  affiliation  and  allowed  his 
name  to  be  placed  on  the  ballot  in  Califor- 
nia. After  losing  that  state's  primary  to  Sen- 
ator Hiram  Johnson.  Hoover  declared: 

"I  do  not  believe  that  this  country  is 
either  reactionary  or  radical.  I  believe  that 
the  country  at  heart  is  progressively  liber- 
al. ..  .  I  believe  that  the  better  way  to 
secure  needed  reforms  in  political,  social 
and  economic  conditions  is  through  the  pro- 
gressive element  in  the  Republican  Party." 

This,  then,  was  Hoover's  own  self-image  in 
1920,  near  the  beginning  of  his  active  career 
in  American  politics.  It  was  also  how  he  was 
perceived  by  others.  Early  that  year  he  was 
supported  for  the  presidency  by  the  New 
Republic.  Justice  Louis  Brandeis.  Walter 
Lippmann.  and  numerous  other  members  of 
the  "progressive"  wing  of  American  politics. 
It  is  very  possible  that  he  could  have  ob- 
tained the  Democratic  nomination.  Franklin 
Roosevelt  supported  him:  in  a  letter  that 
historians  like  to  quote,  Roosevelt  declared: 
•  [Hoover!  is  certainly  a  wonder,  and  I  wish 
we  could  make  him  President  of  the  United 
States.  There  could  not  be  a  better  one." 
Early  in  1921.  when  Hoover  was  selected  for 
President-elect  Harding's  cabinet,  it  was 
only  after  Harding  quelled  the  opposition  of 
the  Old  Guard  of  the  Republican  Party. 

Herbert  Hoover  was  a  man  of  action,  a 
man  for  whom  the  highest  purpose  of  life 
was  practical  achievement.  But  he  was  also 
capable  of  philosophical  reflection.  Late  in 
1922.  in  a  book  entitled  American  Individ- 
ualism, he  expounded  his  understanding  of 
the  American  sociopolitical  system.  Accord- 
ing to  Hoover,  the  revolutionary  upheavals 
of  World  War  I  and  its  aftermath  had  pro- 
duced a  world  in  ferment.  In  this  cauldron, 
collectivist  ideologies  alien  to  America  were 
competing  for  the  minds  of  men.  To  Hoover, 
who  had  just  seen  in  postwar  Europe  the  vi- 
cious results  that  emanate  from  the  blend- 
ing of  "bestial  instincts  "  (as  he  called  them) 
with  idealistic  humanitarian  jargon,  the 
need  for  a  definition  of  the  American 
system  was  urgent.  He  called  this  alterna- 
tive "American  Individualism." 

By  this  term  he  definitely  did  not  mean 
unfettered.  old-fashioned  laissez-faire. 
Hoover  was  anxious  thai  individual  initia- 
tive always  be  stimulated  and  rewarded:  ini- 
tiative, in  fact,  was  one  of  the  character 
traits  he  most  admired.  Progress,  he  de- 
clared, "is  almost  solely  dependent  "  on  the 
few  "creative  minds"  who  "create  or  who 
carry  discoveries  to  widespread  application.  " 
These  minds,  he  said,  must  be  free  to  "rise 
from  the  mass."  But  "the  values  of  individ- 
ualism," he  argued,  must  be  "tempered  "— 
tempered  by  "that  firm  and  fixed  ideal  of 
American  individualism— an  equality  of  op- 
portunity ".  Equality  of  opportunity,  "the 
demand  for  a  fair  chance  as  the  basis  of 
American  life  "—this,  in  Hoover's  words,  was 
"our  most  precious  social  ideal." 

Hoover  did  not  believe  that  equality  of  op- 
portunity was  automatically  self-sustaining 
in  a  modern,  technological  economy.  As  a 
Progressive,  he  believed  that  some  govern- 
mental regulation  and  legislation  (such  as 
anti-trust  laws  and  inheritance  taxes  on 
large  fortunes)  were  necessary  to  prevent 
economic  coagulation,  inequality  of  oppor- 
tunity, and  the  throttling  of  individual  initi- 
ative. Like  many  other  Progressives.  Hoover 
abhorred  the  notion  of  a  rigid,  class-con- 


cious  society.  To  him  it  was  imperative  that 
"we  keep  the  social  solution  free  from 
frozen  strata  of  classes."  As  he  put  it  some 
years  later,  the  uniqueness  of  American  so- 
ciety lay  in  its  ideal  of  "a  fluid  classless  soci- 
ety." It  was.  he  said,  "the  point  at  which  our 
social  structure  departed  from  all  others." 

Hoover  was  not  (to  use  today's  terminolo- 
gy) a  libertarian.  He  was  not  a  "rugged  indi- 
vidualist" in  the  Social  Darwinist  sense.  He 
did  not  believe  that  an  advanced  economy 
could  function  without  regulation.  Many 
times,  in  fact,  he  explicitly  rejected  the  phi- 
losophy of  laissez-faire,  which  he  defined  as 
"every  man  for  himself  and  the  devil  take 
the  hindmost.  "  It  was.  he  stated,  an  out- 
moded social  doctrine  which  America  had 
abandoned  "when  we  adopted  the  ideal  of 
equality  of  opportunity— the  fair  chance  of 
Abraham  Lincoln." 

In  the  context  of  1921-1933  Hoover  was 
undoubtedly  a  governmental  "activist."  As 
Secretary  of  Commerce  he  took  the  initia- 
tive in  national  waterway  de%'elopment, 
radio  regulation,  aviation  regulation,  stabili- 
zation of  the  coal  and  railroad  industries, 
abolition  of  the  twelve-hour  day  in  the  steel 
industry,  and  elimination  of  industrial 
waste.  He  was  one  of  the  foremost  expo- 
nents of  governmental  public  works  expend- 
itures as  a  form  of  countercyclical  economic 
policy.  Nominated  in  1928  over  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  Old  Guard  and  some  elements  of 
Big  Business,  Hoover  conceived  his  term  of 
office  as  a  reform  presidency  and  set  to 
work  with  characteristic  drive.  And  when 
the  Great  Depression  came,  the  Federal 
government  under  President  Hoover  re- 
sponded with  unprecedented  interventions 
in  a  peacetime  economy.  This,  he  said  later 
(and  approvingly),  "is  hardly  laissez-faire." 

But  if  Hoover  was  not  a  free  market 
purist,  neither  was  he  a  proto-New  Dealer. 
It  is  absolutely  crucial,  if  we  are  to  under- 
stand Hoover,  that  we  comprehend  the 
nature,  guiding  purpose,  and  boundaries  of 
his  activism.  Time  and  again  he  insisted 
that  the  form  and  extent  of  governmental 
involvement  in  the  economy  must  be  care- 
fully defined  and.  above  all.  kept  consistent 
with  the  broad  American  traditions  of  vol- 
untary cooperation,  local  self-government, 
and  individual  initiative.  The  purpose  of 
Hoover's  limited  governmental  regulation 
was  to  strengthen  and  preserve  American 
Individualism,  not  to  subvert  or  supplant  it. 
How  was  this  to  be  done?  As  Hoover  per- 
ceived it.  the  fundamental  role  of  the  feder- 
al government  was  to  stimulate  the  private 
sector  to  organize  and  govern  itself.  "I  be- 
lieve cooperation  among  free  men  can  solve 
many  problems  more  effectively  than  gov- 
ernment."  he  declared  in  1937.  During  the 
1920s  and  early  1930s  Hoover  in  office  will- 
ingly used  government  as  a  device  to  facili- 
tate this  cooperation— through  publicity, 
collection  and  dissemination  of  statistical 
data,  and  the  covening  of  conferences  of  pri- 
vate sector  representatives.  Between  1921 
and  1924  alone,  to  take  but  one  example. 
Hoover's  Commerce  Department  sponsored 
over  900  such  conferences  on  the  single  sub- 
ject of  efficiency  and  standardization. 

Certainly  there  was  much  of  the  modern- 
izer.  the  technocrat,  the  efficiency  engineer 
in  Hoover.  Indeed,  in  some  quarters  during 
the  1920's,  he  came  to  be  regarded  as  an  ag- 
grandizing bureaucrat.  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt, for  instance,  told  a  friend  in  1928  that 
Hoover  'has  always  shown  a  most  disquiet- 
ing desire  to  investigate  everything  and  to 
appoint  commissions  and  send  out  statistical 
inquiries  on  every  conceivable  subject  under 
Heaven.  He  has  also  shown  in  his  own  De- 
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partment  a  most  alarming  desire  to  issue 
regulations  and  to  tell  businessmen  general- 
ly how  to  conduct  their  affairs." 

Hoover,  then,  was  no  enemy  of  innovation. 
He  believed  in  the  conscious,  rational  use  of 
modem  social  science  for  the  amelioration 
of  social  ills.  Gather  the  facts,  publicize 
them,  devise  solutions  that  avoid  the 
myopic  partisanship  of  electoral  politics  (for 
which  he  had  profound  distaste):  here,  too, 
he  showed  the  influence  of  pre-1914  Pro- 
gressivism. 

Yet.  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  for  all  of  Hoover's  reforming  and  mod- 
ernizing impluses,  he  also  had  a  conserving 
purpose:  the  preservation,  in  an  urban,  in- 
dustrial society,  of  the  American  tradition 
of  equal  opportunity.  Whenever  possible. 
Hoover  searched  for  non-coercive,  decentral- 
ized, cooperative  arrangements  to  solve  such 
problems  as  unemployment.  In  the  1920s, 
for  instance,  he  tried  to  encourage  insur- 
ance companies  to  establish  a  private 
system  of  old-age  pensions  long  before 
Social  Security.  He  organized  and  skillfully 
led  such  private  institutions  as  the  Ameri- 
can Child  Health  Association  and  the  Better 
Homes  in  America  movement,  the  latter  de- 
voted to  the  profoundly  conservative  goal  of 
wide  diffusion  of  home  ownership.  He  mobi- 
lized the  resources  of  great  private  founda- 
tions in  the  cause  of  scientific  and  social  re- 
search, such  as  studies  of  the  business  cycle. 
While  an  activist  (for  his  time)  in  the  use  of 
governmental  power,  he  employed  it  repeat- 
edly to  facilitate  the  growth  of  non-govern- 
mental, mediating  institutions. 

Hoover's  a(>olitical  and  antistatist  progres- 
sivism  pleased  neither  the  Left  nor  the 
Right.  Not  surprisingly,  during  his  presiden- 
cy his  relations  with  Congress  were  abys- 
mal. He  labeled  one  senator  'the  only  veri- 
fied case  of  a  negative  IQ."  When  in  1930 
one  of  Hoover's  granddaughters  was  born, 
his  first  response  was.  "I'm  glad  she  doesn't 
have  to  \>e  confirmed  by  the  Senate."  In  a 
whimsical  mood  one  day  he  remarked. 
"There  ought  to  be  a  law  allowing  the  Presi- 
dent to  hang  two  men  a  year,  and  without 
being  required  to  give  any  reason." 

With  the  advent  of  the  Democrats  to 
power  in  1933,  Hoover,  for  the  first  time  in 
his  public  life,  found  himself  "in  opposi- 
tion." In  the  years  ahead,  he  endeavored  to 
define  his  social  philosophy  in  the  face  of 
the  challenge  posed  by  the  New  Deal.  'The 
impending  battle  in  this  country."  he  told 
an  associate  shortly  after  Roosevelt's  first 
Hundred  Days,  would  be  between  'a  proper- 
ly regulated  individualism"  and  "sheer  so- 
cialism." "That."  he  said,  was  "likely  to  be 
the  great  political  battle  for  some  years  to 
come."  As  the  months  passed.  Hoover  in- 
creasingly identified  his  own  philosophy  as 
that  of  "historical  liberalism"  and  excoriat- 
ed the  coUectivist,  regimenting  "false  liber- 
alism'  of  the  New  Deal.  "The  New  Deal, "  he 
said,  "having  corrupted  the  label  of  liberal- 
sim  for  collectivism,  coercion,  concentration 
of  political  power,  it  seems  'Historic  Liberal- 
ism' must  be  conservatism  in  contrast."  And 
so.  in  the  last  third  of  his  life.  Hoover,  the 
self-styled  Progressive  Republican  of  the 
1920s,  became  in  a  sense  a  counterrevolu- 
tionary: a  defender  of  what  he  called  "true 
liberalism." 

It  was  once  remarked  of  Hoover  that  he 
was  "too  progressive  for  the  conservatives 
and  too  conservative  for  the  radicals."  Such, 
I  suspect,  may  be  the  response  of  some  who 
appraise  him  today.  Clearly  there  are  ele- 
ments of  Hoover's  thought  that  will  not 
appeal  to  American  conservatives  of  the 
1980s:  his  energetic  expansion  of  the  federal 


government's  role  in  economic  life  in  the 
1920s  and  1930s,  for  instance,  his  unequivo- 
cal repudiation  of  laissez-faire:  his  faith  is 
social  science  research  as  a  basis  for  the  ra- 
tional reordering  of  our  institutions.  Some 
conservatives  may  be  troubled  by  a  feeling 
that  Hoover  conceived  society  as  something 
to  be  deliberately,  continuously,  and  end- 
lessly reformed. 

Yet  if  parts  of  Hoover's  philosophy  have 
an  unconservative  sound,  it  is  also  abun- 
dantly evident  that  he  was  not  a  modern  lib- 
eral. First,  as  a  tireless  exponent  of 
voluntarism,  he  emphatically  repudiated 
the  statist  philosophies  of  Communism,  so- 
cialism, fascism,  and  the  New  Deal.  Unlike 
some  of  his  contemporaries.  Hoover  never 
abandoned  his  aversion  to  the  overweening 
regulatory  State.  He  recognized  in  burgeon- 
ing bureaucracy  a  pernicious  enemy  of  the 
creative  impulses  upon  which  freedom  and 
prosperity  depend.  "True  liberalism,"  he  de- 
clared, "if  found  not  in  striving  to  spread 
bureaucracy  but  in  striving  to  set  bounds  to 
it." 

Secondly,  unlike  many  latter-day  liberals. 
Hoover  did  not  believe  that  government 
exists  for  the  primary  purpose  of  redistrib- 
uting wealth.  "To  be  sure,  he  believed,  as  he 
stated  in  1936.  that  "economic  fair  play  "  re- 
quired that  "the  economically  more  success- 
ful must  through  taxes  or  otherwise  help 
bear  the  burdens"  of  "victims  of  misfortune 
and  of  the  ebb  and  flow  of  economic  life"  by 
•providing  for  old  age.  unemployment, 
better  homes,  and  health."  Hoover  accept- 
ed, if  you  will,  the  concept  of  a  "safety  net" 
provided  by  government  and  paid  for  by 
taxation.  And.  as  I  mentioned  earlier,  he  fa- 
vored stiff  inheritance  taxes  on  large  for- 
tunes. Yet  he  did  so  not  out  of  a  socialistic 
yen  to  "soak  the  rich"  or  penalize  success, 
but  because  the  notion  of  a  wealthy,  insulat- 
ed, privileged  class  perpetuating  its  econom- 
ic power  for  generations  was  anathema  to 
his  philosophy  of  American  Individualism. 
Everyone  should  be  free,  he  believed,  to  rise 
in  the  world,  as  he  had  done,  without  artifi- 
cial encumbrance.  Equality  of  opportunity, 
not  equality  of  result,  was  his  governing 
principle.  "'The  human  particles."  he  said, 
"should  move  freely  in  the  social  solution." 

Another  set  of  concerns  that  tended  to 
separate  Hoover  from  contemporary  liberal- 
ism was  his  abiding  interest  in  fostering  pro- 
ductivity and  economic  growth.  For  all  his 
efforts  in  the  1920s  to  rationalize  and  stabi- 
lize the  economic  order.  Hoover  never  lost 
his  vision  of  America  as  a  perpetual  fron- 
tier, offering  even  greater  promise  tomor- 
row. How  he  inveighed  at  the  "economy  of 
scarcity"  which  he  believed  the  New  Deal 
was  imposing  on  our  nation.  "The  notion 
that  we  get  richer  and  more  prosperous  by 
producing  less."  he  said  in  1936,  "is  about  as 
progressive  as  a  slow-motion  film  run  back- 
wards." And  how  he  citicized  the  view,  pop- 
ular in  the  1930s  and  again  in  the  1970s, 
that  the  era  of  American  abundance  was 
over  and  that  the  frontiers  of  opportunity 
were  closing: 

"When  we  concede  that  progress  is  ended 
we  concede  that  hope  and  new  opportunity 
have  departed.  That  is  the  concept  of  a 
static  nation.  It  is  necessarily  the  philoso- 
phy of  decadence.  No  society  can  become 
static,  it  must  go  forward  or  back.  ...  No 
society  will  function  without  confidence  in 
its  future  opportunities." 

Fundamentally,  he  was  interested  in  mul- 
tiplying wealth,  not  dividing  it.  And  unlike 
many  of  his  foes  on  the  Left,  he  knew  that 
the  creation  of  wealth  does  not  occur  by  ac- 
cident. 


Finally,  more  than  any  other  man  who 
has  held  the  presidency.  Hoover  was  pro- 
foundly acquainted  with  the  social  systems 
of  the  Old  World.  He  had  seen,  as  he  later 
put  it.  ""the  squalor  of  Asia,  the  frozen  class 
barriers  of  Europe."  He  had  seen  the  haugh- 
ty oligarchies  of  the  Right,  the  bloody  tyr- 
annies of  the  Left,  and  the  hatreds,  injus- 
tices, and  miseries  they  engendered.  He  had 
seen  the  terrible  consequences  of  imperial- 
ism, war,  and  revolution  as  few  Americans 
ever  had.  And  he  had  seen  America  in  con- 
trast. 

This  perception  of  contrast  between  Old 
World  and  New  was  the  experiential  core  of 
Hoover's  social  philosophy,  and  it  had  a  pro- 
foundly conservative  effect  on  him.  It  gave 
him  a  lifelong  understanding  of  America  as 
a  uniquely  free,  humane,  classless  society 
that  had  come  closer  to  implementing  its 
ideals  than  any  other  nation  on  earth. 
Hoover  judged  the  imperfections  of  the 
American  system  not  as  a  man  of  the  Left 
might— by  theoretical  standards  never 
before  realized  and  perhaps  impossible  to 
attain.  He  judged  it  as  a  conservative 
would— in  the  historical  and  the  compara- 
tive perspective  of  other  societies,  other  ex- 
periments, other  ideologies,  that  had  failed. 

Some  years  ago  a  British  member  of  Par- 
liament addressed  his  constituency  during 
an  election  campaign.  Concluding  his  re- 
marks, the  orator  proclaimed,  "These  are 
our  principles.  If  you  do  not  like  them,  we 
have  others."  Unlike  this  amiable  cynic, 
Herbert  Hoover  was  a  man  of  principles- 
principles  which  found  their  touchstone  in 
the  concept  of  "equality  of  opportunity." 
Orphan,  engineer,  humanitarian,  statesman, 
he  was  the  veritable  embodiment  in  his  life- 
time of  a  formative  ideal  in  our  history:  the 
ideal  of  upward  mobility.  Since  the  time  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  the  American  people  by 
and  large  have  stood  for  this  principle  and 
for  the  only  kind  of  society  in  which  such  a 
principle  makes  sense:  a  free,  dynamic,  capi- 
talist society,  a  society  of  promise  and  hope, 
in  which  men's  and  women's  fulfillment  in 
life  is  determined  not  by  race,  class,  or  arbi- 
trary governmental  decree  but  by  their  own 
inner  resources— by  merit.  For  as  long  as 
Americans  cherish  this  deal  and  strive  to 
create  a  society  based  upon  it,  they  will  find 
enduring  appeal  in  the  philosophy  and 
vision  of  Herbert  Hoover.* 


NATIONAL  BICENTENNIAL  COM- 
PETITION ON  THE  CONSTITU- 
TION AND  THE  BILL  OF 
RIGHTS 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  direct  my  colleagues'  attention 
for  a  moment  toward  the  outstanding 
achievements  of  a  group  of  students 
from  Half  Hollow  Hills  High  School, 
of  Dix  Hills.  NY.  These  students,  all 
members  of  Ms.  Gloria  Sesso's  ad- 
vanced placement  American  Govern- 
ment class  of  that  school,  recently 
won  second  place  in  the  finals  of  the 
1989  National  Bicentennial  Competi- 
tion on  the  Constitution  and  the  Bill 
of  Rights. 

Their  achievement  is  considerable, 
not  only  in  that  they  advanced  so  far 
and  performed  so  well  in  an  arena  as 
competitive  as  the  National  Bicenten- 
nial Competition,  but  also  because  of 
the    contest's    basic    subject    matter 
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itself.  These  students  competed  on 
their  depth  and  their  breadth  of  un- 
derstanding of  the  Nation's  founding 
documents,  upon  which  our  system 
has  depended  and  developed.  In  addi- 
tion, they  not  only  memorized  and 
mastered  the  text  of  the  Constitution 
and  the  Bill  of  Rights,  but  demon- 
strated their  comprehension  of  the 
ideas  contained  in  the  texts  by  apply- 
ing these  ideas  to  the  challenges  and 
conflicts  of  the  Nation's  past,  its 
present,  and  its  future  as  well. 

Clearly,  the  excellence  of  their  work 
and  the  significance  of  their  achieve- 
ment is  worthy  of  commendation. 
These  are  the  citizens  who  will  soon 
vote,  who  will  serve  in  public  office, 
and  who  will  be  both  guardians  and  in- 
heritors of  the  United  States  demo- 
cratic system. 

I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues  join  me 
in  congratulating  the  following  stu- 
dents: Chad  Brecher,  Keith  Brill,  Mi- 
chael Capell.  Scott  Davidoff,  Tanisha 
Fazal,  Jason  Guttman,  Craig  Kurland, 
David  Lessing,  Samantha  Leventhal, 
Shari  Levine,  Jeffrey  Newelt,  Ian 
Schwartz,  Neil  Siegal,  Nayan  Siva- 
murthy,  and  Debra  Steinig. 

Also  worthy  of  praise  is  Ms.  Gloria 
Sesso,  their  teacher  in  American  Gov- 
ernment, Principal  James  McCaffery 
on  Half  Hollow  Hills  High  School,  and 
Superintendent  Kevin  N.  McGuire  of 
the  Half  Hollow  Hills  Central  School 
District.* 


never  sought  recognition,  but  she  de- 
serves a  hearty  thanks  and  apprecia- 
tion for  what  she  has  done  in  contrib- 
uting to  her  community  and  her  coun- 
try. Her  hard  work  and  dedication 
serve  as  an  example  to  all  Americans, 
and  this  Senator  wishes  to  publicly 
thank  Winnie  and  wish  her  a  long  and 
happy  retirement.* 


SALUTE  TO  WINIFRED 
BALKENOL 

•  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President, 
many  times  tribute  is  paid  to  extraor- 
dinary accomplishments  of  famous 
people  in  this  Congressional  Record. 
Today,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  career  accomplishments 
of  someone  whose  name  has  never  ap- 
peared in  front  page  headlines,  even  in 
her  local  paper,  the  Redwood  Gazette. 
Winifred  Balkenol,  or  Winnie  as  she  is 
known  by  her  friends  and  coworkers 
has  worked  for  45  years  in  dedication 
to  her  job  and  countless  hours  of  vol- 
unteer work  for  her  community  and 
church. 

Winnie's  career  in  banking,  begin- 
ning at  the  State  Bank  of  Lismore, 
MN,  in  1944  gave  her  the  unique  op- 
portunity to  serve  her  community  at 
work  as  well  as  in  her  personal  time, 
and  she  did  both.  She  came  to  the 
Citizens  State  Bank  of  Redwood  Falls, 
now  known  as  Mirmesota  Valley  Bank, 
in  1954.  For  the  past  35  years  she  has 
helped  build  the  community  at  work 
and  through  her  many  activities  in- 
cluding the  American  Legion  Auxilia- 
ry, VFW  Auxiliary,  Redwood  Concert 
Association,  and  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Bank  Women. 

Mr.  President,  Winnie  Balkenol  is  re- 
tiring from  her  banking  career,  but 
not  her  community  service  career.  She 


HOW  TO  MAKE  AMERICA  MORE 
COMPETITIVE 

•  Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  Mr.  President, 
earlier  this  year  I  delivered  a  speech  to 
the  AFL-CIO  discussing  some  ideas  I 
have  about  how  to  make  America 
more  competitive.  I  believe  that  one 
way  to  do  this  is  through  strategic 
planning. 

I  hope  that  I  will  have  an  opportuni- 
ty to  further  define  some  of  the  ideas 
I  outlined  in  my  speech  as  a  member 
of  the  newly  formed  strategic  plan- 
ning group  organized  by  our  distin- 
guished majority  leader.  Senator 
Mitchell.  He  has  asked  Senator  Brad- 
ley to  head  up  this  group  which  will 
help  formulate  an  agenda  for  the 
Nation  into  the  next  century. 

Clearly,  one  issue  we  must  focus  on 
is  our  Nation's  ability  to  compete  in 
the  global  economy.  One  way  we  can 
do  this  is  to  make  certain  that  our 
economy  is  sound  enough  so  that  the 
business  community  will  be  willing  to 
take  the  risks  inherent  in  long-term 
investment.  We  must  work  with  busi- 
ness as  we  look  to  the  future. 

I  am  inserting  my  AFL-CIO  speech 
into  the  Record  for  my  colleagues  pe- 
rusal. I  look  forward  to  working  with 
them  on  these  and  other  related 
issues. 

The  excerpts  follow: 
Excerpts     From     Remarks     of     Senator 

Joseph    I.    Lieberman   to   the   AFTj-CIO. 

February  20,  1989 

I  want  to  share  with  you  today  some 
thoughts  I've  had  about  American  politics 
that  grow  out  of  my  recent  campaign  for 
the  Senate  in  Connecticut,  and  the  Demo- 
cratic Party's  third  straight  losing  Presiden- 
tial campaign,  its  fifth  straight  Presidential 
loss  in  Connecticut. 

I  am,  as  you  know,  a  newcomer  to  the  na- 
tional scene,  so  these  observations  are  fresh 
and  personal  to  me.  For  many  of  you  who 
have  been  here  awhile,  my  ideas  may  seem 
naive  or  presumptuous,  or  just  plain  wrong. 
But,  if  so,  I  hope  you  will  conclude  that 
freshman  Senators,  like  youth  in  general, 
deserve  tolerance  and  the  freedom  to  be 
brash. 

I  am  fascinated  and  troubled  by  the  para- 
dox of  the  Democratic  Party.  "We  continue 
to  lose  Presidential  elections  while  winning 
congressional  and  gubernatorial  elections. 
And  I  believe  that  one  of  the  reasons  for 
that  inconsistency  is  that  state  and  congres- 
sional Democrats  have  continued  to  identify 
with  the  economic  aspirations  of  average 
Americans,  while  Presidential  Democrats 
have  not. 

Like  you,  I  was  brought  up  to  believe  in 
the  work  ethic,  to  respect  those  who  la- 
bored, to  have  faith  that  America  is  a  land 
of  economic  opportunity  where  people  are 


fairly  rewarded  for  their  labor.  If  you  work 
hard  here,  there  is  no  limit  to  what  you  can 
achieve.  That  is  our  credo. 

That  ethic,  that  faith  in  economic  oppor- 
tunity, is  still  held  by  most  Americans  and, 
yet,  the  Presidential  Democratic  Party  has 
come  to  be  seen  as  a  party  that  does  not  put 
economic  growth  high  on  its  priority  list. 

During  its  greatest  days  in  this  century, 
the  F»residential  Democratic  Party  was  seen 
as  the  party  America  could  rely  on  for  eco- 
nomic development  as  well  as  social  oppor- 
tunity, 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  John  F.  Kenne- 
dy are  certainly  prime  examples  of  Presi- 
dents who  were  elected  because  they  had  a 
program  for  economic  growth.  In  fact,  their 
economic  policies  came  first.  That  is  how 
they  were  elected,  how  they  began  to 
govern.  Then,  with  that  base  in  place,  they 
began  to  meet  America's  social  needs. 

In  our  time,  the  Presidential  Democratic 
Party  lost  that  first  issue,  economic  growth. 

The  truth  is  that  we  are  never  going  to  be 
able  to  afford  to  meet  the  social  needs  of 
our  people  unless  we  stop  getting  beaten  in 
some  basic  economic  battles  by  our  global 
competitors. 

If  we  do  not  act,  if  we  do  not  lead,  we're 
going  to  be  looking  at  an  American  economy 
where  our  industrial  base  will  shift  to  Asia 
and  elsewhere,  and  we'll  be  left  with  an  elite 
class  of  professionals  in  good  jobs,  and  the 
bulk  of  our  population  in  lower-paying  jobs 
in  the  so-called  service  sector,  or  in  no  jobs 
at  all. 

That's  not  the  future  for  America  that 
you  and  I  want  for  our  children.  And  it's  not 
the  future  that  I  want  for  the  Democratic 
Party.  In  my  opinion,  our  failure  to  hold 
high  the  flag  of  economic  growth  is  at  the 
the  heart  of  the  failure  of  the  Presidential 
Democratic  Party. 

New  voters  are  becoming  Republican  by  a 
iwo-to-one  margin,  and  one  of  the  reasons  is 
that  they  see  it  as  the  party  of  economic  op- 
portunity. Everybody  talks  about  the  lock 
the  Republicans  have  on  the  South,  and  it 
is  true  that,  except  for  Jimmy  Carter,  we 
haven't  won  one  electoral  vote  in  the  South 
.since  1964.  But  it  is  also  true,  and  probably 
more  perplexing,  that  Democrats  haven't 
won  a  national  election  in  California,  Illi- 
nois, Kentucky,  Michigan,  New  Jersey, 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and  Connecticut  in  20 
years. 

While  16  percent  of  Bush  voters  said  they 
were  dissatisfied  with  the  field  of  candidates 
last  year,  63  percent  of  Dukakis  voters  were 
dissatisfied.  And  50  percent  of  Bush  voters 
said  they  were  against  Michael  Dukakis  be- 
cause he  was  a  "liberal." 

Yet,  as  you  know,  we  win  big  in  House, 
Senate  and  gubernatorial  races.  Why?  Be- 
cause we  match  candidates  to  the  voters  and 
their  values,  and  one  of  the  reasons  I  be- 
lieve we  do  is  that,  at  the  state  level,  we  are 
still  seen  as  the  party  of  economic  opportu- 
nity and  economic  growth. 

We  must  return  to  mainstream  economic 
issues,  amd  we  must  convince  the  average 
worker,  investor  and  manager  that  we  care 
about  economic  growth,  that  we  are  not  just 
a  bunch  of  social  tinkerers  who  want  to  tax 
their  money  away  and  give  it  to  others. 

If  we  focus  again  on  economic  growth,  our 
historic  ability  to  deliver  on  equal  opportu- 
nity, upward  mobility  and  social  justice  will 
again  fall  into  place.  Without  economic  op- 
portunity, we  lose  other  opportunities— to 
educate,  to  house,  to  protect  from  drugs  and 
crime. 

The  challenge  before  us  today  as  a  party 
is  how  to  make  our  economy  grow— how  do 
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we  create  a  strong,  vibrant,  job-producing, 
competitive  economic  base  that  will  support 
an  expanding  standard  of  living  for  all  our 
people  and  that  will  once  again  be  the  envy 
of  the  world?  By  working  to  answer  that 
question,  we  can  make  our  party  a  winning 
Presidential  party  and,  more  to  the  point,  a 
party  that  America  needs  to  win  Presiden- 
tial elections. 

Let's  look  at  some  of  the  problems  we  now 
face.  Were  failing  to  invest  in  our  future 
and  in  our  people. 

Thirty  million  of  our  people  live  in  pover- 
ty: eight  million  remain  out  of  work. 

We've  lost  over  two  million  jobs  to  over- 
seas competition  in  the  last  six  years. 

One  third  of  our  students  never  finish 
high  school,  while  our  economy  demands 
ever  more  well-trained  workers. 

We  are  becoming  a  nation  of  consumers, 
not  producers.  We're  the  market,  not  the 
makers.  We're  exporting  American  jobs  and 
importing  foreign  products. 

These  are  all  symptoms  of  an  economic 
disease  we've  caught.  Let's  look  at  the  dis- 
ease. 

DEFICIT 

First,  the  deficit.  Prom  1982  to  1987.  the 
federal  government  went  $1.1  trillion  into 
the  hole.  This  deficit  is  tearing  at  our  eco- 
nomic strength.  Think  about  the  debt  serv- 
ice on  this  number!  The  interest  on  this 
debt  is  taking  $75  billion  a  year  out  of  our 
economy  year  after  year,  far  into  the 
future.  This  money  could  have  gone  into 
productive  investment,  but  we're  mortgag- 
ing our  future.  And  to  whom  are  we  paying 
this  debt  service?  Too  much  of  it  is  going  to 
Japan.  Germany  and  many  of  our  other 
trading  partners.  We  are  borrowing  $10  bil- 
lion a  month  from  our  economic  competi- 
tors. Everyone  has  heard  that  we've  gone 
from  being  the  world's  largest  creditor 
nation  to  the  world's  largest  debtor  nation 
in  a  decade.  But  what  that  means,  as  you 
know,  is  that  we're  not  going  to  have  the 
money  we  need  to  have  for  economic  devel- 
opment for  our  people. 

EDUCATION 

Our  government  is  now  so  in  debt  that 
we're  not  investing  in  education.  Our  ability 
to  compete  is  being  damaged  by  inadequate 
investment  in  our  most  important  re- 
source—people. Put  simply,  we're  not  edu- 
cating our  work  force  for  the  kinds  of  de- 
manding skills  our  economy  increasingly 
needs.  Our  job  force  will  have  to  depend 
more  and  more  on  minorities  and  women— 
but  we're  not  teaching  them  the  skills  they 
will  need.  While  one-third  of  our  students 
never  finish  high  school,  as  I  mentioned 
before,  98  percent  of  Japan's  graduate. 
We're  in  jeopardy  of  not  having  the  work 
force  we  need  for  the  economy  we  want. 

NATIONAL  SAVINGS  RATE 

And  we're  not  saving  money  to  invest  in 
our  economy,  either.  America's  national  sav- 
ings rate  is  the  second  lowest  in  the  indus- 
trial world.  Our  private/public  savings  rate 
has  dropped  from  7.5  percent  in  the  1970's 
to  a  terrible  1.8  percent  in  the  1980s.  Why 
do  we  care?  Because  this  is  the  money  we 
could  be  investing  in  plants,  in  equipment, 
in  jobs.  And  if  the  savings  aren't  there,  we 
can't  make  these  investments.  'You  can  bet 
that  Germany,  Japan  and  Korea  aren't 
making  this  mistake. 

RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

R&D  means  jobs  for  tomorrow— new  prod- 
ucts, new  technology,  new  industries  and  re- 
building existing  industries.  America  has 
been    the    world's    greatest    inventor— the 


world's  innovator.  Time  and  time  again 
we've  come  up  with  ideas,  products  and  serv- 
ices that  made  our  economy  the  envy  of  the 
world.  But  we're  losing  our  edge.  Our  R&D 
growth  rate  is  now  leveling  off.  Our  com- 
petitors are  now  plowing  a  higher  percent- 
age of  their  Gross  National  Product  into 
R&D  than  we  are. 

Traditionally,  our  government  has  played 
an  important  role  in  R&D.  We've  sponsored 
countless  research  projects,  putting  R&D 
funds  into  many  small  baskets,  and  many  of 
these  efforts  have  worked,  moving  new 
products  into  our  marketplace.  However, 
we're  shifting  government  R&D  money  into 
only  a  handful  of  huge  R&D  projects— like 
SDI— with  high  risks  of  limited  returns. 

LBO/TAKEOVER  BINGE 

If  we  are  not  putting  our  money  into  sav- 
ings, economic  investment,  research  and 
work  force  education,  where  is  it  going? 

I'll  give  you  one  of  the  worst  examples— 
the  takeover  and  leveraged  buyout  binge. 
Between  1984  and  1987.  we  threw  $160  bil- 
lion into  corporate  debt  for  takeovers  and 
LBO's.  In  the  first  few  months  of  1988 
alone,  we  look  another  $50  billion  out  of 
possible  economic  investment  and  into  these 
kinds  of  deals.  These  transactions  amount 
to  a  kind  of  "musical  chairs"  for  top  man- 
agement, with  huge  new  debts  built  onto 
productive  companies.  Speculation  is  replac- 
ing productive  investment.  Instead  of  put- 
ling  money  into  investments  that  will 
strengthen  our  economy  for  all  of  us.  we're 
shifting  it  around  among  a  few  people  at 
the  top. 

Our  tax  policies  are  partially  to  blame.  We 
allow  tax  breaks  that  encourage  these 
buyouts  by  taxing  returns  on  equity  invest- 
ments, while  letting  interest  on  debt  remain 
deductible.  We're  therefore  actively  encour- 
aging these  LBO's  and  'merger  mania". 

What  we  should  have,  instead,  is  a  tax 
system  that  says;  If  you  have  wealth  or 
want  wealth,  then  build  plants  and  prod- 
ucts, and  create  jobs,  and  make  money  by 
strengthening  our  economy,  not  by  gam- 
bling away  our  national  investment  funds. 

We  need  a  tax  system  that  has  a  bias 
toward  fundamental  new  investment,  rather 
than  the  exchange  of  already  existing 
assets. 

QUALITY 

Remember  when  Made  in  the  USA" 
meant  the  best  in  the  world?  Now  there  are 
too  few  world  markets  left  where  that  is 
still  true. 

We  invented  the  consumer  electronics 
business— now  we  have  an  $11  billion  trade 
deficit  in  that  field.  In  1960.  we  built  nearly 
half  the  worlds  cars.  Today.  Japan  is  about 
to  claim  that  title.  The  auto  industry  is  an 
overall  $37  billion  trade  imbalance  for  us. 
This  is  true  in  industry  after  industry. 

In  the  words  of  journalist  Otis  Post,  we're 
going  to  have  to  get  better  or  get  beat. 

That's  going  to  mean  revitalizing  aging 
plants  and  doing  a  much  better  job  al  turn- 
ing our  national  talent  for  great  ideas  into 
actual  production  of  new  products.  It's 
going  to  require  a  major  new  emphasis  on 
education,  training,  and  quality  control. 

What  if  we  don't  take  action  on  these 
issues? 

Our  standard  of  living  is  now  slipping.  Av- 
erage hourly  earnings,  when  you  adjust  for 
inflation,  are  now  below  what  they  were  in 
1970.  Because  the  growth  rate  in  national 
output  is  over  25  percent  lower  than  it  was 
in  the  1960-1970  period,  more  people  have 
to  work— two-earner  families  are  becoming 
standard.  But  wages  have  stagnated.  And 


Americans  keep  spending,  even  while  their 
income  is  falling.  And  they're  going  deeper 
in  debt— just  like  the  federal  government— 
to  pay  for  it.  Consumer  debt  is  16  percent 
higher  now  than  it  was  in  1973.  With  higher 
personal  debt  and  lower  real  income,  our  na- 
tional living  standard  is  falling. 

The  National  Democratic  Party  must  take 
on  this  challenge;  one  of  the  party's  first 
priorities  must  be  to  put  forward  a  program 
for  national  economic  growth.  Only  eco- 
nomic growth  is  going  to  turn  around  this 
decline  in  our  living  standard;  only  econom- 
ic growth  will  mean  better  jobs  for  all  our 
people;  and  only  economic  growth  will  gen- 
erate the  funds  for  the  social  programs  that 
will  make  life  better  for  us  all. 

We  need  a  national  Democratic  economic 
growth  agenda. 
It  could  promote  such  programs  as: 
Better  education  and  training  and  retrain- 
ing for  our  work  force; 
A  turnaround  in  our  national  savings  rate; 
More  tax  incentives  for  research  and  de- 
velopment investment; 

Incentives  for  revitalization  of  our  indus- 
trial base; 

Mechanisms  for  turning  investment  dol- 
lars toward  productive,  longer-term  invest- 
ments in  plants,  equipment  and  jobs; 

Targeting  equity  investment  into  critical 
new  and  existing  industries,  possibly 
through  an  adjustment  to  our  capital  gains 
tax; 

A  strategic  plan  to  turn  around  our  trade 
imbalance  and  restore  our  national  competi- 
tiveness; 

A  venture  capital  system  that  does  a  much 
better  and  faster  job  of  bringing  our  inven- 
tions and  ideas  into  actual  production. 

The  fact  that  people  of  wealth  will  benefit 
more  directly  from  some  of  these  tax  incen- 
tives is  not  reason  enough  to  oppose  them, 
if  society  benefits  in  new  jobs,  and  new  op- 
portunity. After  all,  the  aim  of  these  tax 
policies  is  to  get  people  with  more  money  to 
invest  it  in  ways  that  benefit  America  most. 
Can  we  do  it?  Can  we  start  competing 
abroad  again,  and  expanding  our  economy, 
and  improving  our  standard  of  living? 
We  have  to.  and  we  will. 
Today  and  tomorrow,  we  need  to  make  a 
national  effort  to  compete  with  our  world 
economic  competitors,  just  as  we  have  so 
successfully  competed  with  and  contained 
the  Soviet  Union  in  the  military  and  diplo- 
matic fields  over  the  last  40  years. 

U.S.  businesses  are  still  the  world's  best. 
American  workers  have  proven  that  they 
can  turn  out  products  as  good  or  better  than 
the  Asians  and  Europeans.  But,  until  the 
United  Stales  places  as  much  importance  on 
economic  development  policy  as  it  does  on 
its  social,  political  and  military  policy,  the 
balance  of  world  power  will  continue  to 
shift  to  Asia  and  Europe.  And  our  standard 
of  living  and  our  economic  opportunities 
will  go  with  it.* 


MICHAEL  CHANG 

•  Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  the  unparal- 
leled athletic  accomplishment  by  one 
of  my  truly  unique  fellow  Califor- 
nians,  Michael  Chang. 

Michael  has  become  the  first  Ameri- 
can to  win  the  French  Open  Men's 
Singles  Tennis  Title  in  34  years.  His 
bravery  and  physical  stamina  helped 
him  overcome  some  of  the  greats  in 
tennis  today.  Although  seeded  at  a  re- 
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spectable 15th  in  the  world,  young  Mi- 
chael bettered  the  No.  1  ranked  Ivan 
Lendl  in  one  of  the  early  rounds. 
Facing  debilitating  muscle  spasms  and 
bouts  of  exhaustion,  Michael  relied  on 
a  reservoir  of  strength  and  persever- 
ance normally  found  in  a  person  much 
older  than  he.  In  the  final  match  Mi- 
chael fought  back  from  near  defeat 
and  wrestled  victory  from  the  hands  of 
No.  3  ranked  Stefan  Edberg. 

It  is  enough  that  Michael  Chang  has 
brought  the  coveted  "Simple  Mes- 
sieurs" trophy  back  to  America  for  the 
first  time  in  three  decades,  but  to  be 
the  youngest  player  ever  to  win  a 
"Grand  Slam"  men's  singles  title,  and 
to  do  it  on  the  trying  red  clay  of  Stade 
Roland  Garros  is  a  remarkable  display 
of  athletic  excellence. 

It  is  with  great  pride  and  honor  that 
I  join  my  fellow  Californians  and 
Americans  everywhere  in  saluting  Mi- 
chael Chang  for  his  remarkable 
achievement  in  this  Chamber  of  the 
U.S.  Senate. 

I  submit  the  following  article  detail- 
ing his  achievement  from  the  Los  An- 
geles Times  for  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

Seventeen-Year-Old  Stops  Edberg  in  Five 
Sets  for  French  Mens  Title 

(By  Thomas  Bonk) 
Paris.— For  the  first  time  seemingly  since 
Mona  Lisa  was  a  baby,  an  American  has  won 
the  French  Open. 
Frame  this  one  and  hang  it  in  the  Louvre. 
It  took  3  hours  41  minutes  for  a  17-year- 
old  kid  from  Southern  California  to  end  a 
34-year-old  winless  streak  at  Roland  Garros, 
where  the  hopes  of  every  U.S.  male  player 
since  1955  lay  buried  beneath  its  red  clay. 

On  a  sunny  Sunday  afternoon.  Michael 
Chang  became  the  youngest  to  win  a  Grand 
Slam  men's  singles  title  when  he  captured 
the  French  Open  championship  with  a  6-1. 
3-6,  4-6,  6-4,  6-2  decision  over  Stefan 
Edberg  of  Sweden. 

Chang,  from  Placentia,  weathered  a  bliz- 
zard of  break  points  in  the  fourth  set  when 
Edberg,  the  latest  in  a  long  line  of  Swedes  in 
the  final  here,  seemed  only  a  volley  away 
from  victory. 

But  Edberg  found  himself  playing  an  ice- 
berg. 

And  it  started  to  wear  on  him  in  the 
fourth  set.  beginning  in  the  third  game. 

From  then  on,  10  times  Edberg  was  a 
point  away  from  breaking  Chang's  serve  and 
10  times  Chang  turned  him  away  when  even 
he  felt  he  couldn't. 

■I  really  thought  that  the  match  was 
gone, "  Chang  said.  "But  a  chance  went 
through  my  head.  I  thought.  'Hey,  maybe  I 
can  do  this." 

For  Edberg.  it  was  a  demoralizing  defeat. 
Ahead  a  set  and  a  break,  he  was  cruising 
along  like  one  of  those  party  barges  on  the 
Seine.  The  break  points  piled  up,  but  one  by 
one  they  disappeared. 

Edberg  had  four  break  points  that  would 
have  put  him  up  2-1.  He  had  five  more  that 
would  have  made  it  4-3  and  another  for  5-4. 
However,  Chang  saved  them  all,  snatching 
the  last  one  away  from  Edberg  in  what 
became  typical  fashion. 

Chang  sent  a  backhand  pass  at  Edberg 
like  a  heat-seeking  missile  and  the  Swede 
volleyed  the  ball  into  the  net. 
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to  stay   in  the  set   at  4-5   in 
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the 


So  it 
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Fatigued  from  trying  to  punch  a  volley 
past  someone  who  patrolled  the  baseline  as 
if  he  were  on  roller  skates,  Edberg  double- 
faulted  twice  and  put  two  volleys  in  the  net 
to  give  the  fourth  set  to  Chang,  6-4. 

Edberg  was  the  11  lh  Swede  in  the  past  12 
years  to  play  in  the  final  here,  but  at  this 
point  he  began  to  wonder  why  he  ever 
crossed  rackets  with  Chang. 

•He  played  a  lot  of  tough  matches  the 
whole  tournament  and  he  kept  coming  back 
all  the  time."  Edberg  said.  'You  have  to 
admire  him  for  that." 

Maybe  someone  older  wouldn't  have. 
Edberg  said. 

"But  he's  young  and  he  doesn't  think  that 
much." 

Edberg,  a  two-time  winner  of  the  Austra- 
lian Open  and  the  reigning  Wimbledon 
champion,  had  the  look  of  a  champion 
again.  He  began  the  fifth  set  by  breaking 
Chang's  serve. 

But  at  15-40,  Chang  broke  back.  On  the 
first  break  point,  he  produced  a  Grand  Slam 
quality  drop  shot,  which  he  feathered  over 
the  net  by  just  slightly  touching  the  ball 
with  his  racket. 

The  beginning  of  the  end  for  Edberg  and 
the  beginning  for  Chang  arrived  in  the  next 
game. 

Quickly,  Edberg  fell  behind  0-40.  He  saved 
two  break  points,  but  then  Chang  came  up 
with  a  Grand  Slam  quality  lob  to  get  the 
break  he  needed. 

Edberg  forced  Chang  to  retreat  to  the 
baseline  with  a  powerful  approach  shot,  but 
Chang  put  up  a  artful  lob  that  flew  over  Ed- 
berg's  head,  bounced  once  and  skipped  away 
as  if  it  were  being  pulled  by  a  string. 

The  next  game  was  longer  than  the 
French  Revolution,  but  when  ii  was  over, 
Chang  put  the  match  in  his  bag. 

Once  again,  he  did  it  the  hard  way.  Down 
two  break  points,  Chang  saw  Edberg  force 
the  game  to  deuce  four  times,  but  pulled  it 
out  after  the  final  one  when  two  consecu- 
tive Edberg  backhands  sailed  wide. 

Chang  won  his  service  game  at  15  to  lead, 
5-2.  Edberg  covered  his  over.  It  was  the  last 
one. 

Another  lob  winner  by  Chang  and  Edberg 
could  only  wave  at  it  with  his  racket.  At  15- 
30,  Edberg  sent  a  forehand  into  the  net. 

A  crowd  of  16,500  filled  the  stadium  court 
from  the  bottom  row  to  the  top  and  cheered 
in  anticipation  of  what  was  soon  to  come. 
On  match  point,  Edberg  put  one  last  fore- 
hand into  the  net  and  put  Chang  in  the 
record  books. 

Chang,  however,  has  to  be  content  with 
being  the  youngest  known  male  winner.  In 
1905,  17-year-old  Rodney  Heath  of  Australia 
won  the  first  Australian  championship,  but 
his  exact  birth  date  is  unknown. 

Chang,  who  is  17  years  3'/;;  months  old. 
struggled  with  his  new  found  place  in  tennis 
history,  although  he  definitely  seemed  to 
like  it. 

It's  hard  to  really  think  about  my  head. 
It's  definitely  a  great  honor.  It's  definitely 
an  achievement  that  will  be  with  me  no 
matter  how  I  do  the  rest  of  my  career. 

"It's    definitely     probably    the     highest 
achievement  that  I  could  ever  have. " 
But  not  definitely. 

"I  hope  maybe  one  day  I'll  be  able  to 
achieve  something  greater  than  this.  " 
His   work   began   with    unexpected   ease. 

Chang  closed  out  the  first  set  in  just  32  min- 
utes with  a  forehand  volley  winner. 


"He  started  playing  unbelievable. "  Edberg 
said.  "I  don't  think  he  made  many  mistakes 
the  first  hour." 

Throughout  the  tournament,  Edberg 
stuck  to  his  serve-and-voUey  style,  which  al- 
though it  presented  a  target  for  Chang's 
passing  shots,  often  worked  for  him,  just  as 
it  did  when  Yannick  Noah  won  the  1983 
final. 

Chang  had  a  tactic  of  his  own.  Edberg's 
serve  is  particularly  devastating  on  clay  be- 
cause it  bounces  so  high  that  returns  are 
difficult.  But  Chang  moved  inside  the  base- 
line to  take  the  ball  quickly. 

It  worked.  Edberg's  serve,  which  had  dis- 
mantled Alberto  Mancini  and  Boris  Becker, 
did  not  blow  over  Chang,  who  also  made  an- 
other change  in  his  tactics  by  attacking  Ed- 
berg's ground  strokes. 
Edberg's  frustration  grew. 
On  Chang's  speed;  He's  so  quick,  he  gets 
a  lot  of  time  to  hit  the  ball." 

On  Chang's  accuracy;  "He  very  seldom 
misses  a  passing  shot." 

But  as  well  as  Chang  began,  the  middle  of 
the  match  belonged  to  Edberg.  Chang  lost 
seven  consecutive  games  at  the  end  of  the 
second  set  and  the  start  of  the  third. 

He  was  reeling.  Then  came  the  third  set. 
He  thought  it  was  over. 
Why  wasn't  it? 

"I  really  don't  know, "  Chang  said.  "The 
fourth  set  was  just  a  couple  of  points  here 
and  there.  Stefan  gave  me  an  opening,  I 
guess,  but  I  finally  believed  there  was  a 
chance  I  could  come  back." 

The  winners  share  of  the  French  Open  is 
$291,752,  which  not  only  more  than  doubles 
his  career  earnings,  but  also  goes  along 
nicely  with  the  distinction  of  winning  one  of 
his  sport's  biggest  honors. 

In  the  last  week,  Chang  beat  the  No.  1 
player  in  the  world,  Ivan  Lendl,  and  the  No. 
3,  Edberg.  His  No.  19  ranking  is  expected  to 
improve  to  the  top  10  when  the  new  ranking 
come  out  today. 

He  becomes  the  sixth  U.S.  player  to  win 
the  French  Open,  joining  such  players  as 
Don  Budge  (1938).  Don  McNeill  (1939). 
Frank  Parker  (1948-49).  Budge  Patty  (1950) 
andTrabert  (1954-55). 

Chang's  title  is  also  the  first  Grand  Slam 
singles  title  for  a  U.S.  man  since  John 
McEnroe  won  the  U.S.  Open  in  1984. 

Now  that  he  has  one,  Chang  said  there 
could  be  more. 

■I  don't  want  to  limit  myself, "  he  said.  "I 
don't  want  to  say,  OK,  Michael,  you've  won 
Roland  Garros  and  that's  it.'  I  want  to  keep 
on  going  and  do  better."* 


FIRST  INTERNATIONAL  VERY 
SPECIAL  ARTS  FESTIVAL 
•  Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  call  attention  to  an  important 
event  which  will  be  happening  this 
week  throughout  Washington.  It  is 
called  the  First  International  Very 
Special  Arts  [VSA]  Festival.  More 
than  1,000  stars  will  be  performing  at 
231  events  at  27  sites  around  the  city. 
This  event  will  help  demonstrate  that 
disabled  Americans  can  and  have 
achieve  excellence  in  the  arts,  and  cer- 
tainly have  the  capabilities  to  excel 
and  achieve  in  every  aspect  of  life.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  and  all  who  have 
the  opportunity  to  attend  and  enjoy 
this  festival  of  art. 
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Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  an  article 
concerning  this  event,  from  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

In  Washington.  Its  the  Can-Do  Arts 
Festival 

(By  Christina  Del  Sesto) 

Nadine  Wobus  never  thought  she  was  dif- 
ferent until  the  fourth  grade. 

"I  remember  going  into  the  bathroom 
with  some  classmates."  she  says,  "and  one 
of  them  stood  on  the  commode,  looked  over 
the  stall  at  me  and  said.  Do  you  need  any 
help?  and  I  thought:  "Help  with  what?  " 

Wobus  had  been  stricken  with  polio  at  the 
age  of  3.  Now  35,  she  lives  in  Bowie  and  uses 
crutches,  braces  and  most  often  a  wheel- 
chair to  do  such  chores  as  caring  for  her  2- 
year-old  daughter,  teaching  her  music  ther- 
apy students  and  l>elting  out  the  blues  at 
the  Kennedy  Center. 

This  week  she'll  be  one  of  more  than  1.000 
stars  at  the  first  international  Very  Special 
Arts  (VSA)  Festival— 231  events  scheduled 
at  27  sites  around  the  city— designed  to  cele- 
brate the  fact  that  people  with  disabilities 
need  not  be  disabled. 

As  Wobus  says.  "I  can  do  a  lot  of  things." 

An  educational  affiliate  of  the  Kennedy 
Center,  VSA  was  founded  by  Jean  Kennedy 
Smith  in  1974  to  help  integrate  into  society 
people  otherwise  isolated  l)ecause  of  their 
disabilities. 

"It's  very  important  to  understand  the  dif- 
ficulties that  those  of  us  with  special  needs 
have  to  overcome  to  create  art,"  Smith  says. 
"f^rhaps  you  wouldn't  recognize  the  poten- 
tial within  yourself  if  you  didn't  watch  a  re- 
tarded child  reciting  Shakespeare.  Seeing 
them  makes  you  examine  your  own  life." 

But  the  art  itself  is  the  attraction,  says 
the  festival's  creative  director,  Ron  Miziker. 
"We  don't  want  an  audience  to  come  be- 
cause they're  curious  to  see  a  disabled  per- 
former. They're  all  good  performers  and 
artists." 

Adds  E^igene  Maillard,  VSA's  chief  execu- 
tive officer:  "In  some  cases  the  public  will 
see  some  great  performances  and  exhibits 
by  any  standard." 

Wobus'  is  one  of  them. 

"I  had  the  whole  Broadway  bit  in  mind 
when  I  was  younger."  she  says.  "Then  I 
went  to  New  York  to  pursue  my  dreams." 
What  she  found  was  that  agents  were  reluc- 
tant to  promote  a  women  blues  singer  in  a 
wheelchair. 

"As  much  as  they  loved  me,  I  knew  what 
was  going  through  their  minds."  she  says. 
"Women  are  suppose  to  be  svelt  and  sexy. 
That's  still  marketable  if  you're  dealing 
with  a  blind  women,  but  if  she's  in  a  wheel- 
chair it  doesn't  look  so  great  on  stage  or 
"TV." 

This  week  Wobus  will  be  on  stage  a  lot. 
Besides  her  own  three  performances,  she's 
project  coordinator  of  Special  Gifts.  Special 
Friends  Musical  Theater,  which  started  2 
years  ago  to  bring  disabled  and  non-disabled 
children  together.  More  than  20  elementary 
school  children  from  Ivymount  and  Beverly 
Farms  Day  Care  Center  in  Rockville  will  be 
performing  "True  Friends."  which  Wobus 
co-wrote,  during  the  festival. 

"Eventually  a  person  with  a  disability  has 
to  deal  with  people  that  aren't  disabled— 
your  neighbors,  employers,  co-workers  and 
friends."  she  says.  "Very  Special  Arts  is  im- 
portant because  it  emphasizes  mainstream- 
ing  people  with  disabilities  who  would  oth- 
erwise be  at  a  disadvantage  later  on.  This 
festival  is  a  celebration  of  integration." 


One  of  those  celebrating  is  Tony  Melen- 
dez,  27,  born  in  Nicaragua  without  arms  to  a 
mother  who  had  been  prescribed  the  drug 
thalidomide  during  her  pregnancy.  Melen- 
dez  hoped  originally  to  be  a  priest  but  was 
told  in  inquiries  to  the  Vatican  that  he 
needed  hands  to  bless  his  congregation. 

So  Melendez  changed  his  plans.  Now  he 
sings,  and  plays  the  guitar  with  his  feet— so 
skillfully  that  he's  won  a  recording  contract, 
appeared  on  major  television  shows  and— in 
what  for  him  remains  the  apex  of  his  career 
so  far— played  for  Pope  John  Paul  11  last 
September  in  Los  Angeles. 

"Music  has  helped  me  express  myself."  he 
says.  "Talent  is  within  a  person,  and  no 
matter  what  sort  of  disability  they  have,  it 
eventually  will  shine." 

Even  though  Melendez  occasionally 
wishes  he  could  do  things  quicker  and 
■normal  like  everybody  else."  he's  proud  of 
his  achievements.  His  album  "Never  Be  the 
Same"  was  released  just  two  months  ago  on 
the  Starsong  label,  and  now  he's  working  on 
an  entirely  Spanish  recording. 

If  I  was  behind  a  curtain. "  he  says,  "no 
one  would  know"  of  his  disability.  "I  know 
people  are  curious,"  he  says.  "It  doesn't 
bother  me  because  I've  always  been  stared 
at.  So  I  might  as  well  be  onstage." 

Less  at  ease  in  the  limelight  is  Randy 
McGill.  14.  of  Towson,  Md.  He's  having  his 
first  solo  exhibition  this  week.  It's  in  the 
Atrium  of  the  Kennedy  Center,  and  so  far, 
he  says,  "it's  just  been  one  big  stage 
fright.  .  .  .  I'm  shy." 

Randy  has  suffered  for  years  with  a  series 
of  learning  disorders,  including  one  that  af- 
fects his  concentration.  None  of  it.  however, 
affects  his  talent  for  painting,  which  was 
noticed  and  nurtured  by  one  of  his  teachers 
at  the  School  of  Contemporary  Education 
in  Baltimore. 

"Most  people  don't  realize  how  talented 
others  with  disabilities  are,"  says  Randy's 
mother.  Sue.  "They  have  these  great  talents 
because  it's  a  way  of  compensating  for  an- 
other area  of  weakness.  You  just  have  to 
find  out  where  the  disabled  person's 
strength  is  and  work  on  it." 

When  she  looks  at  her  son's  art  she  sees 
parts  of  this  personality  that  he  never  re- 
veals. "He's  so  reserved  and  quiet,"  she  says, 
"but  there's  an  exut)erance  about  his  paint- 
ings that  has  so  much  more  to  it  than  the 
subject  he's  depicting." 

It's  been  an  uphill  struggle  for  Randy  and 
his  family  to  reach  this  stage  of  achieve- 
ment. His  mother  remembers  it  well.  At  the 
public  school  he  was  attending,  she  says, 
other  children  taunted  him  and  even 
wrecked  his  bike.  "I've  grown  tremendously 
because  of  my  two  boys  with  learning  dis- 
abilities." she  says.  "I've  had  to  fight  for  my 
children." 

Randy  has  grown  too.  He  now  feels  ready 
to  take  on  the  challenges  of  attending  high 
school  next  year. 

"I  really  try  hard."  he  says.  "My  painting 
makes  me  feel  like  I'm  doing  something 
with  my  life." 

The  effort  involved  for  those  with  disabil- 
ities can  barely  be  imagined  by  those  with- 
out them.  Zina  Bethune.  for  example,  grew 
up  in  New  York  determined  to  be  a  dancer. 
But  there  were  a  few  problems,  including 
dysplastic  hips,  tumors  in  her  nerves  and 
others.  '"I'm  a  doctor's  picnic,"  she  says, 
wryly. 

But  the  picnic  has  included  a  double 
career  as  a  dancer  with  the  New  York  City 
Ballet  and  as  a  television  actress  (Gail  Lucas 
in  "The  Nurses"  during  the  mid-  to  late 
1960s). 


"People  have  always  said,  "You'll  never 
dance,' "  she  says.  ""But  I  never  believed 
them." 

She  still  doesn't.  She'll  be  dancing  at  the 
Kennedy  Center  this  week.  Fitted  with  a 
prosthetic  hip.  she's  also  artistic  director  of 
the  Bethune  Theatredanse  of  Los  Angeles 
and  creator  of  Dance  Outreach,  a  perform- 
ance program  to  teach  dance  to  children 
with  all  sorts  of  disabilities. 

Bethune  and  one  of  her  first  pupils.  13- 
year-old  Sarah  Anderson,  will  be  doing  a 
ballet  together.  Anderson,  who  has  osteo- 
genesis, or  brittle  bones,  uses  a  wheelchair. 

"I  was  8  when  Zina  told  me  she  was  going 
to  teach  me  to  dance, "  says  Anderson.  "And 
I  thought  to  myself.  Now  wait  a  minute.  I 
can't  get  out  of  my  chair.'  But  I  believed  in 
her." 

"She's  graceful  and  has  the  soul  of  a 
dancer, "  says  Bethune.  "You  quickly  forget 
that  her  bottom  half  is  stuck  in  a  wheel- 
chair." 

•"I  like  to  transcend  the  technical  and 
focus  on  the  spiritual  creativity  within  my 
student."  she  says.  When  a  professional 
dancer  is  on  stage,  she  notes,  one  leg  is 
weaker  than  the  other.  "There's  always  an 
imbalance."  she  says.  "Its  the  job  of  the 
artist  to  find  the  balance,  disabled  or  not, 
and  to  learn  what  their  speciality  is  so  that 
the  imbalance  is  perceptually  eliminated." 

Bethune  and  Anderson  will  be  dancing  to 
the  theme  from  the  film  "The  Rose. "  Be- 
thune says  they  chose  the  music  because  it's 
about  evolution  and  potential.  ""Art  is  a 
form  of  communication  for  all  of  us  to 
share,  and  that  is  terribly  important."  she 
says. 

Blues  singer  Wobus  agrees.  The  way  she 
figures  it.  her  disability  is  a  disadvantage  in 
some  ways  but  not  with  her  audience. 
"Without  my  disability  I  might  never  have 
had  the  chance  to  perform  at  the  Kennedy 
Center, "  she  says.  "And  if  there's  one  thing 
I've  learned  it's  that  you've  got  to  use  every- 
thing you've  got.  I  know  that  as  soon  as  I 
open  my  mouth  people  will  realize  that  not 
only  can  I  schlep  my  way  out  to  the  stage, 
but  I  can  sing.  I  mean  really  sing."« 


-MINNESO- 
"SERVANT 


ELMER  L.  ANDERSEN 
TAS    PREMIER 
LEADER" 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  week,  Minnesotans  are  help- 
ing one  of  our  State's  outstanding 
public  servants  celebrate  his  80th 
birthday.  And,  as  we  honor  former 
Gov.  Elmer  L.  Andersen,  an  amazing 
cross  section  of  the  State  is  pausing  to 
recall  his  contributions,  not  only  as  a 
public  official,  but  as  a  business 
leader,  environmentalist,  journalist, 
and  inspiration  to  all  who  view  public 
service  as  a  means  rather  than  an  end. 

Others  have  described  Elmer  Ander- 
sen at  various  times  in  his  distin- 
guished career  as  "Minnesota's  most 
respected  public  citizen,"  as  "the  best 
example  of  our  State's  enlightened  es- 
tablishment,"   as    "unfailingly    polite 

•  •  *  capable  of  charming  the  socks  off 
a  snake." 

At  successive  times  in  his  career, 
Elmer  has  called  himself  a  business- 
man, a  farmer,  and  now  a  newspaper 
publisher. 
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I  distinctly  remember  asking 
Elmer— at  a  time  when  he  was  my  em- 
ployer—what he  considered  to  be  his 
job.  And,  he  answered  without  hesita- 
tion, "I'm  a  salesman." 

But.  with  all  his  vocations— and  avo- 
cations— no  label  better  suits  Elmer 
Andersen  than  the  two  words  "servant 
leader." 

This  spring,  I  have  had  the  privilege 
of  being  the  commencement  speaker 
at  three  of  Minnesota's  best  educa- 
tional institutions.  And,  at  each.  I 
have  urged  the  graduating  seniors  to 
seek  out— and  become  the  very  best 
kind  of  leaders— "servant  leaders." 

Elmer  Andersen  is  just  the  kind  of 
"servant  leader"  I  have  been  talking 
about. 

Robert  Greenleaf  describes  servant 
leaders  as  those  who  lead  by  listening, 
learning  and  empowering  others. 

They  do  not  grab  power— or  head- 
lines—at the  expense  of  others.  They 
share  in  the  fulfillment  of  the  poten- 
tial of  those  they  serve  with. 

Elmer  described  himself  in  that 
same  kind  of  role  in  an  interview  with 
the  business  publication.  Corporate 
Report,  almost  12  years  ago. 

Elmer's  reference  point  that  day  was 
the  Dutch  Catholic  scholar  and  theo- 
logian, Desiderius  Erasmus.  Erasmus, 
Elmer  recalled,  was  neither  a  revolu- 
tionary nor  an  apologist  for  the  status 
quo.  In  the  midst  of  the  Protestant 
Reformation,  he  was  looking  for 
common  ground.  His  goal  was  to  get 
rid  of  the  abuses  within  the  Catholic 
Church  while  preserving  its  more  posi- 
tive parts— to  reform  the  church 
without  leaving  it. 

"That's  why  he's  so  special  to  me," 
Elmer  told  his  interviewer.  "I'm  all  for 
finding  the  common  ground,  the  area 
where  those  with  different  points  of 
view  can  meet  and  agree  on  the  basics. 
I'm  all  for  conciliation,  for  working 
out  the  differences  for  the  common 
good  of  all." 

In  an  era  of  cynics,  that  attitude 
might  be  called  deliberate  avoidance 
of  conflict— perhaps  even  copping  out. 

I  would  prefer  to  call  it  "servant 
leadership." 

It  took  servant  leadership  to  build 
popular  support  for  Voyageurs  Nation- 
al Park. 

Servant  leadership  helped  pass  the 
Taconite  amendment,  opening  up 
thousands  of  new  jobs  in  the  hard- 
pressed  Minnesota  Iron  Range. 

Servant  leadership  got  the  Universi- 
ty of  Minnesota  through  some  of  its 
most  challenging  days. 

And.  servant  leadership  is  what  has 
made  Elmer  Andersen  the  first  citizen 
of  a  State  known  for  the  quality  of  its 
public  leadership. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  first  goals 
of  a  true  servant  leader  is  making  it 
possible  for  others  to  serve— and 
lead— as  well. 

And,  I  hope  you  will  allow  me  a 
point  of  personal  privilege  here  to  say 


"thank  you.  Elmer,"  for  giving  me 
that  opportunity  when  he  was  my 
boss. 

There  are  a  lot  of  good  corporate 
citizens  in  Minnesota— a  lot  of  busi- 
ness people  who  know  that  there  is 
much  more  to  the  bottom  line  than 
quarterly  profits. 

But,  nobody  practiced  that  principle 
better  than  Elmer  Andersen. 

And,  the  amazing  thing  is  that  he's 
still  applying  that  principle  today. 

That  is  why  Minnesotans  are  not 
throwing  Elmer  Andersen  a  retirement 
party.  Rather,  Minnesotans  are  cele- 
brating the  contributions  of  a  man 
who  is  80  years  of  age  and  still  in  his 
prime. 

I  am  proud  to  have  worked  for 
Elmer  Andersen  and  I  am  grateful  for 
the  opportunity  he  gave  me  to  serve 
this  State  and  this  community. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  the  out- 
standing contributions  Elmer  L.  An- 
dersen continues  to  make  to  the  bet- 
terment of  his  State  and  his  Nation,  I 
ask  that  the  following  article  docu- 
menting both  his  contributions  and 
the  affection  held  for  him  by  his  State 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

Former  Gov.  Andersen's  80th  is 
Occasion  for  a  Capitol  Bash 

(By  Bill  Salisbury) 

In  1945,  Elmer  L.  Andersen  wanted  to  do 
something  special  for  the  employees  of  the 
industrial  adhesive  manufacturing  firm  he 
headed,  the  H.B.  Fuller  Co.  of  St.  Paul. 

The  workers  got  days  off  for  Washing- 
ton's birthday,  Lincoln's  birthday  and  a  va- 
riety of  other  holidays  recognizing  other 
people,  but  nothing  for  themselves.  Ander- 
sen decided  to  recognize  each  employee's 
value  to  the  company  by  giving  each  a  holi- 
day on  his  or  her  birthday. 

■The  idea  was  a  hit.  It  was  reported  in 
newspapers  around  the  country  and  quickly 
became  a  popular  benefit  at  many  compa- 
nies. 

It  was  a  typical  Andersen  idea:  It  was  in- 
novative and  warm-hearted  and  helped 
cement  employee  loyalty. 

That's  the  sort  of  imaginative  thinking 
and  selfless  approach  that  has  made  Ander- 
sen one  of  Minnesota's  most  popular  public 
figures.  He  is  a  businessman  and  newspaper 
publisher  and  former  governor,  legislator, 
University  of  Minnesota  regent,  foundation 
president  and  member  of  numerous  civic  or- 
ganizations. 

"Usually  historians  are  hestitant  to  say 
anything  about  living  people,  but  in  Elmer's 
case,  there's  no  reason  to  wait,"  said  Nina 
Archabal,  director  of  the  Minnesota  Histori- 
cal Society.  "His  accomplishments  are  so  ex- 
traordinary on  so  many  levels— in  govern- 
ment, politics,  the  environment,  education, 
philanthropy,  the  standards  that  he  set  for 
business.  I  can't  think  of  another  person  in 
Minnesota  history  who  represents  that 
range  and  level  of  interests  and  accomplish- 
ments." 

Gov.  Rudy  Perpich  said  Andersen  was  the 
most  politically  independent,  centrist  and 
open-minded  governor  in  the  state's  history. 
"He  had  it  all,"  Perpich  said. 

Andersen's  friend  Wheelock  Whitney  calls 
him  "Minnesota's  No.  1  citizen." 


That's  why  all  Minnesotarw  are  invited  to 
celebrate  Andersen's  80th  birthday  on  the 
front  steps  of  the  state  Capitol  on  Friday. 

Andersen  is  eager  to  see  old  acquain- 
tainces  at  the  party. 

"At  80,  what  really  matters  are  family  and 
friends, "  he  said  in  an  interview  last  week. 

"It's  wonderful  to  be  80.  You're  not  a 
callow  20,  a  frustrated  30.  a  disappointed  40. 
an  overweight  50  or  a  pill-ridden  60.  All  is 
wiped  away,  and  you're  a  wise  80,  and  it's 
beautiful." 

Born  in  Chicago  on  June  17.  1909.  Ander- 
sen grew  up  in  Muskegon.  Mich.  His  parents 
both  died  when  he  was  14.  and  he  worked  as 
a  paper  boy  and  door-to-door  salesman 
while  attending  high  school  and  Muskegon 
Junior  College. 

After  graduating  from  junior  college  in 
1928.  he  arrived  in  St.  Paul  as  a  traveling 
salesman  and  fell  in  love  with  the  Twin 
Cities.  The  next  year,  he  enrolled  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota's  school  of  business 
administration. 

"I  had  three  reasons  for  going  to  college," 
he  recalled.  "One  was  I  wanted  to  find 
someone  to  marry,  and  I  thought,  boy, 
there's  got  to  be  a  lot  of  wonderful  young 
women  over  at  that  university. 

"The  second  reason  was  to  get  a  degree 
for  protective  purposes.  I  didn't  want  some 
guy  to  be  pushed  ahead  of  me  because  he 
had  a  degree  and  I  didn't. 

"My  third  reason  was  that  I  wanted  to 
have  a  little  college  fun.  I  had  been  working 
steadily  since  I  was  14— weekends,  vacations, 
nights,  whenever  I  could— and  I  had  gotten 
ahead  a  little  financially  and  thought  I  de- 
served to  enjoy  life  a  little." 

During  his  first  week  at  the  university,  he 
spotted  "a  spectacularly  beautiful  blonde 
woman"  named  Eleanor  Johnson  at  a  Lu- 
theran student  reception.  They  were  mar- 
ried during  his  senior  year.  He  also  found 
time  to  serve  as  editor  of  the  business 
school's  newspaper,  class  president  and 
member  of  the  debate  team. 

In  1934,  after  two  years  of  traveling  as  a 
salesman  and  being  away  from  his  wife.  An- 
dersen settled  down  and  joined  Fuller,  "a 
little  paste  outfit,"  his  previous  boss  called 
it.  He  became  the  firm's  president  in  1941. 

That's  where  he  honed  a  philosophy  of 
business  that  differs  markedly  from  the  cor- 
porate raiders  who  dominate  the  news 
today. 

"The  only  consideration,  it  seems  to  me, 
in  all  these  takeovers  is  who's  going  to  pay 
the  shareholders  the  highest  price.  That's 
the  big  deal,"  he  said.  "Nowhere  near 
enough  consideration  is  given  to  how  the 
customers  and  employees  are  going  to  come 
out  of  it. 

"At  Fuller,  we  said  the  first  responsibility 
of  this  company  is  to  serve  customers.  To  be 
a  U.S.  corporation  is  a  privilege  that  gives 
owners  limited  liabilities  and  other  amen- 
ities. They  only  justification  for  giving  all 
that  to  a  corporation  is  that  they  produce  a 
service  or  product  that  is  a  contribution  to 
society."* 


CONGRESSIONAL  CALL  TO  CON- 
SCIENCE VIGIL  FOR  SOVIET 
JEWS 

•  Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
Vladimir  Raiz  is  a  refusenik.  I  had 
hoped  that  by  this  time,  with  the 
rapid  changes  taking  place  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  term  "refusenik" 
would  have  become  an  anachronism. 
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Unfortunately,  refusenik  can  still  be 
used  to  describe  the  condition  of 
Soviet  Jewish  men  and  women  in  the 
present  tense.  They  are  still  living  in 
fear,  they  are  still  being  denied  per- 
mission to  emigrate,  and  they  are  still 
being  forced  to  put  their  lives  on  hold. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  term  "re- 
fusenik" still  applies  to  over  600  fauni- 
lies— more  than  2.500  individuals  who 
have  applied  to  leave  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Mr.  President,  the  case  of  Vladimir 
Raiz,  his  wife  Karmela,  and  sons 
Moshe  and  Saul  is  typical  of  the  condi- 
tions of  Soviet  Jews.  It  is  typical  in 
that,  amidst  the  veritable  floodtide  of 
exit  visas  that  have  been  issued  in  the 
past  year,  the  Raiz  family  lives  under 
a  cloak  of  fear  imposed  by  the  capri- 
cious Soviet  emigration  system.  Al- 
though their  case  shares  much  in 
common  with  those  of  other  refuse- 
niks,  the  Raiz's  situation  is  also 
unique.  It  is  unique  because  of  the 
four  individual  people  waiting  to  emi- 
grate. Over  the  years,  refusenik  has 
been  a  common  title  for  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  Soviet  Jews.  But  we  cannot 
view  these  people  simply  as  numbers: 
These  are  each  special  individuals  who 
continue  to  suffer  the  scourge  of  reli- 
gious persecution. 

Vladimir  and  Karmela  Raiz  first  ap- 
plied to  emigrate  from  the  U.S.S.R.  in 
1972.  During  the  17  intervening  years, 
they  have  suffered  continual  harass- 
ment by  the  KGB,  they  have  been 
subjected  to  prolonged  interrogations, 
have  lost  their  jobs— a  natural  conse- 
quence of  applying  to  leave— and  they 
have  repeatedly  had  their  appeals  re- 
fused on  the  grounds  that  Vladimir's 
medical  research  exposed  him  to  state 
secrets.  The  fact  that  they  were  able 
to  start  a  family  under  this  tremen- 
dous stress  is  a  tribute  to  the  Raiz's 
tremendous  strength  of  character. 

Mr.  President,  it  goes  without  saying 
that  Vladimir  Raiz  possesses  no  state 
secrets.  The  only  work  he  has  found 
since  being  dismissed  from  the  Soviet 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  1972  has  been 
with  the  postal  service.  Even  if  he  did 
hold  a  sensitive  position,  the  knowl- 
edge is  now  17  years  old.  The  secrecy 
canard  has  been  a  frequent  modus 
operandi  for  OVIR,  the  Government 
visa  office.  Karmela  worked  as  a  con- 
cert violinist  with  the  Lithuanian 
State  Philharmonic  Orchestra.  Appar- 
ently. OVIR  fears  the  loss  of  Karme- 
la's  musical  talent  as  well  as  Vladimir's 
phantom  state  secrets. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  witnessing 
great  changes  in  the  Soviet  attitude 
toward  emigration,  with  upward  of 
50,000  Jews  having  left  the  U.S.S.R.  in 
the  past  year.  We  all  hope  and  pray 
that  the  changes  are  permanent,  and 
that  freedom  of  movement  will 
become  a  simple  matter  of  choice  for 
Soviet  citizens.  There  have  been  too 
many  examples  in  the  past  of  Soviet 


Jews  being  used  as  pawns  in  bilateral 
relations. 

However,  the  changes  in  emigration 
levels  must  be  accompanied  by 
changes  in  emigration  laws.  The  thou- 
sands of  Jews  who  left  in  the  past  year 
did  so  because  the  Soviet  Government 
decided  to  allow  it.  Emigration  is  still  a 
matter  of  luck,  a  windfall  arbitrarily 
granted  by  OVIR  to  the  citizens  it 
chooses.  As  Senator  Henry  Jackson,  a 
great  advocate  for  Soviet  Jews,  said  in 
1974: 

,  .  .  We  would  expect  that  if  there  are 
75.000  applicants  there  will  be  75.000  visas, 
if  there  are  100,000  applicants  there  will  be 
100.000  visas,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  clearly  a 
human  rights  agenda  yet  to  be  ful- 
filled. 

Mr.  President,  Vladimir  Raiz  and  his 
family  are  at  the  top  of  that  agenda. 
Most  recently,  one  of  Vladimir's 
former  employing  agencies  indicated 
that  it  no  longer  opposes  his  emigra- 
tion. However,  he  has  not  been  in- 
formed of  any  change  in  his  secrecy 
classification.  What  more  does  OVIR 
want?  When  will  Raiz  and  his  family 
get  their  exit  visas? 

While  we  rejoice  at  the  recent  wave 
of  Soviet  Jewish  emigration,  I  implore 
my  colleagues  not  to  forget  Vladimir 
Raiz  and  the  many,  many  Soviet  Jews 
who  give  the  word  "refusenik  "  painful 
relevancy  each  and  every  day.« 


A  CAPITAL  GAINS  DIFFEREN- 
TIAL IS  VITAL  FOR  U.S.  ECO- 
NOMIC GROWTH 
•  Mr.  BOSCH WITZ.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
recent  testimony  which  Charls  E. 
Walker,  the  chairman  of  the  American 
Council  on  Capital  Formation,  pre- 
sented before  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee.  In  his  testimony.  Dr. 
Walker  makes  a  strong  case  for  rein- 
stating a  capital  gains  differential  in 
the  Tax  Code. 

Mr.  Walker  presents  data  which 
clearly  shows  how  the  high  current 
capital  gains  tax  compares  unfavor- 
ably with  the  capital  gains  rates  of 
many  of  our  rival  trading  partners— in- 
cluding Japan.  In  fact,  according  to 
Mr.  Walker,  the  United  States  taxes 
capital  gains  at  a  rate  higher  than  in 
most  other  industrialized  countries. 
The  bottom  line  is  that  Americans  are 
at  a  great  disadvantage  when  it  comes 
to  capital  formation  which  makes  the 
U.S.  economy  less  competitive  com- 
pared to  other  industrialized  coun- 
tries. 

Dr.  Walker  outlines  some  of  the  ben- 
efits which  a  capital  gains  differential 
would  provide.  These  benefits  include 
improved  U.S.  savings  rates  and  a  re- 
duction in  the  cost  of  capital  which 
will  encourage  business  startups  and 
expansion.  Furthermore,  the  capital 
formation  "playing  field"  with  our 
trading    partners    would    be    leveled. 


Clearly,  a  rate  reduction  would  help 
the  U.S.  economy. 

Mr.  President,  we  need  to  reinstate  a 
capital  gains  differential  if  we  are 
going  to  remain  competitive  in  world 
markets.  President  Bush  recognizes 
this  and  has  proposed  a  reduction  in 
the  capital  gains  rates  which  I  support 
in  principle.  In  my  judgment,  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  capital  gains  rates  should 
primarily  encourage  long-term  invest- 
ments. That's  why  I  have  proposed 
legislation— S.  411— to  create  a  two- 
tiered  capital  gains  tax  rate  based  on 
the  length  of  the  taxpayers  capital 
amount  holding  period. 

I  encourage  my  fellow  Senators  to 
consider  Mr.  Walker's  research  care- 
fully, and  to  join  me  in  supporting  a 
reduction  in  the  capital  gains  rates. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  Dr.  Walk- 
ers  testimony  before  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  be  printed  in  full  in 
the  Congressional  Record. 

The  summary  follows: 

A  Capital  Gains  Tax  Differential  Is  Vital 
FOR  U.S.  Economic  Growth 
(On  April  13.  ACCF  President  Mark  A. 
Bloomfield  testified  in  support  of  President 
Bush's  proposal  to  restore  a  capital  gains 
lax  differential  before  the  Hou.se  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  His  remarks  were  similar 
to  testimony  presented  by  ACCF  Chairman 
Charls  E.  Walker  when  he  appeared  as  an 
invited  witness  before  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  in  mid-March.  The  full  text  of 
Dr.  Walker's  testimony  is  available  upon  re- 
quest. What  follows  is  the  executive  summa- 
ry of  Mr.  Bloomfields  testimony.) 

executive  summary 

1.  President  Bush's  capital  gains  tax  initi- 
ative is  an  important  first  step  toward  a  con- 
structive, bipartisan  dialogue  on  capital 
gains  tax  reform. 

2.  The  restoration  of  a  capital  gains  tax 
differential  will  benefit  the  U.S.  economy  in 
several  important  ways. 

U.S.  saving 

The  tax  code  contains  numerous  provi- 
sions which  tend  to  encourage  consumption 
and  discourage  saving.  The  President's  pro- 
posal will  help  reduce  the  bias  against 
.saving  by  increasing  the  after-tax  return  on 
realized  capital  gains. 

Cost  of  capital 

The  cost  of  capital  in  the  U.S.  is  consider- 
ably higher  than  in  Japan.  West  Germany, 
and  most  of  our  other  foreign  competitors. 
The  President's  proposal  will  reduce  the 
cost  of  capital  for  U.S.  firms.  Lower  capital 
costs  promote  higher  investment  and.  ulti- 
mately, a  higher  standard  of  living. 

International  comparisons 
U.S.  capital  gains  taxes  are  among  the 
highest  in  the  world.  Research  indicates 
that  the  favorable  treatment  of  capital 
gains  in  Germany  and  Japan  is  an  impor- 
tant element  in  their  lower  capital  costs. 
The  President's  proposal  will  reduce  the 
U.S.  disadvantage.  (See  Table  1.) 

Entrepreneurial  effort 
Restoring  a  capital  gains  tax  differential 
will  have  a  particularly  powerful  impact  on 
the  entrepreneurial  sector  of  the  American 
economy,  making  possible  new  technological 
breakthroughs,  new  start-up  companies,  and 
new  jobs. 
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3  A  capital  gains  tax  cut  is  -fair"  in  its  revenue  can  be  substantiated  by  logic,  his-  Share  of  total  dollar  volume  of 

impact  on  taxes  paid  by  different  income  torical  experience,  and  recent  academic  and              long-term  capital  gains 26.0 

classes.  The  voluntary  nature  of  the  tax,  government    studies.    With    lower    capital  Less  than  $50,000; 

historical  data,  and  Treasury  analysis  show  gains  taxes,  taxpayers  choose  to  realize  ac-  Percent    of    returns    with    long- 
that  capital  gains  taxes  lower  than  current  crued  gains.  When  the  capital  gains  tax  was               term  capital  gains 74.0 

law  result  in  higher  government  revenues  cut  from  50  percent  in  1978  to  20  percent  in  share  of  total  dollar  volume  of 

from  upper-income  taxpayers  because  a  re-  1985,  tax  revenues  from  capital  gains  were               long-term  capital  gains 44.0 

duced  tax  rate  will  stimulate  the  unlocking  179  percent  higher  in  1985  than  in   1978.  ^^^^  ^jqo  000' 
of  their  unrealized  gains.  Although  a  large  The  Treasury  estimates  of   'elasticity"  (be-  p„„pnt'of    returns    with    long- 
percentage  of  capital  gains  is  realized  from  havioral  response)  are  comfortably  in  the  ,',"  cap  tal  gains                                1  8 
these    high-income    taxpayers.    IRS    data  ^f^J^^^l^^^ir' ''"''''" '"'^''''^''' ^''"  ^  T^^^T^^'^^^U^oi 

show   most   taxpayers   who   would   benefit  government  studies.                                                         long-term  capital  gains 26.2 

from   the    Administrations    proposal    have  Chk^lt  l— Who  gets  capital  gains?  .^        ^                         ^     .        .  ,           ,, 

low  and  moderate  incomes  Thev  also  have  a  ^           i'  ,  Adjusted  gross  income  wnhoui  capital  gains  for 

low  and  moderate  incomes   ^"ey  aiso  nave  a  Non-capital-gains  income:  '  1985;  the  major  components  are  wage  and  salary 

(sTe  Chan  IT  Less  than  $20,000;                                    Percent  ."come 

4  The  Treasury  estimate  that  the  Presi-  Percent    of    returns    with    long-  ^T,^,^  F^TZtr.VZ  TrZeHc'n 
dent's  capital  gains  tax  proposal  will  raise              term  capital  gains hm  council  for  Capital  Formation. 

TABLE  1.— Comparison  of  Individual  Taxation  of  Capital  Gains  on  Portfolio  Stock  Investments  in  1989 
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BUDGET  SCOREKEEPING 
REPORT 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I 
hereby  submit  to  the  Senate  the  latest 
budget  scorekeeping  report  for  fiscal 
year  1989,  prepared  by  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  in  response  to 
section  308(b)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974,  as  amended.  This 
report  was  prepared  consistent  with 
standard  scorekeeping  conventions. 
This  report  also  serves  as  the  score- 
keeping  report  for  the  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 311  of  the  Budget  Act. 

This  report  shows  that  current  level 
spending  is  over  the  budget  resolution 
by  $0.9  billion  in  budget  authority, 
and  over  the  budget  resolution  by  $0.4 
billion  in  outlays.  Current  level  is 
under  the  revenue  floor  by  $0,3  billion. 

The  current  estimate  of  the  deficit 
for  purposes  of  calculating  the  maxi- 
mum deficit  amount  under  section 
311(a)  of  the  Budget  Act  is  $135.7  bil- 
lion, $0,3  billion  below  the  maximum 
deficit  amount  for  1988  of  $136  billion. 


The  report  follows: 

U.S.  Congress. 
Congressional  Budget  Office. 
Washington.  DC.  June  12.  1989. 
Hon.  Jim  Sasser. 

Chairman.  Committee  on  the  Budget.  U.S. 
Senate.  Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  attached  report 
shows  the  effects  of  congressional  action  on 
the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1989  and  is  cur- 
rent through  June  9,  1989.  The  estimates  of 
budget  authority,  outlays,  and  revenues  are 
consistent  with  the  technical  and  economic 
assumptions  of  the  most  recent  budget  reso- 
lution, for  fiscal  year  1989.  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  268.  This  report  is  submit- 
ted under  section  308(b)  and  in  aid  of  sec- 
tion 311  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act.  as 
amended,  and  meets  the  requirements  for 
Senate  scorekeeping  of  section  5  of  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  32.  the  1986  first 
concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget. 

Since  my  last  report.  Congress  has  taken 
no  action  that  affects  the  current  level  of 
spending  or  revenues. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  D.  Reischauer, 

Director. 
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PARLIAMENTARIAN  STATUS  REPORT  lOlST  CONG.,  1ST 
S£SS.,  SENATE  SUPPORTING  DETAIL,  FISCAL  YEAR  1989 
AS  OF  aOSE  OF  BUSINESS  JUNE  9.  1989 
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JAPANESE  TRADE  PRACTICES 

•  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President, 
the  United  States  Trade  Representa- 
tive recently  placed  Japan  on  its  list  of 
super  301  countries  with  unfair  trad- 
ing practices.  At  the  same  time,  it  an- 
nounced the  formation  of  an  inter- 
agency committee  to  propose  negotia- 
tions with  Japan  on  impediments  to 
expanded  United  States  trade.  To  be 
included  in  these  talks  would  be  sub- 
jects such  as  anticompetitive  practices 
of  Japanese  businesses  in  the  Japanese 


market.  I  wish  to  commend  the  admin- 
istration on  these  initial  steps,  because 
it  recognize  the  problems  as  signifi- 
cant. 

On  a  related  point,  the  Washington 
Post  recently  featured  an  article  writ- 
ten by  my  good  friend  T.  Boone  Pick- 
ens, describing  his  experiences  in  in- 
vesting in  a  Japanese  manufacturing 
firm.  It  is  an  excellent  account  of  the 
difficulties  faced  by  Americans  trying 
to  invest  in  Japan  and  the  differences 
in  our  business  systems. 

Because  only  a  small  percentage  of  a 
Japanese  company's  stock  is  freely 
traded  and  most  shares  are  controlled 
by  an  informally  closed  system  of 
interlocking  corporate  ownership,  it  is 
difficult  for  outside  investors  to  make 
a  serious  investment  in  a  Japanese 
company.  Nevertheless,  Boone  man- 
aged to  purchase  20  percent  of  the 
stock  of  Koito  Manufacturing  Co., 
which  makes  interior  lights  for  auto- 
mobiles and  aircraft.  He  quickly  found 
his  presence  as  an  outsider  decidely 
unwelcome.  Although  he  is  the  largest 
single  shareholder,  Boone  was  denied 
representation  on  the  board  of  direc- 
tors, at  the  same  time  that  a  Japanese 
investor  with  5  percent  of  the  stock 
was  given  a  seat.  The  registration  of 
his  stock  was  delayed  until  the  dead- 
line for  voting  in  the  June  stockhold- 
ers meeting  had  passed.  And  at  this 
meeting,  Boone  will  not  be  allowed  to 
attend  with  anyone  but  an  interpreter. 

If  a  businessman  with  as  much  expe- 
rience and  as  many  resources  as  T. 
Boone  Pickens  has  such  difficulty  in 
dealing  with  Japan.  Mr.  President, 
what  an  we  expect  of  our  smaller  and 
less  experienced  companies?  How  are 
American  firms,  accustomed  to  open, 
fair  competition,  going  to  break  into 
the  Japanese  market?  The  United 
States  Trade  Representative's  1989  na- 
tional trade  estimate  report  on  foreign 
trade  barriers  details  a  myriad  of 
unfair  trading  practices  in  Japan.  I 
support  the  administration  in  its 
effort  to  widen  trade  negotiations  with 
Japan,  for  it  appears  that  only 
through  such  efforts  can  we  hope  to 
achieve  some  sort  of  balanced  trading 
relationship  with  that  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  at- 
tached article  by  T.  Boone  Pickens  in 
the  June  4,  1989,  Washington  Post  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  June  4.  1989) 

T,  Boone  Takes  on  Tokyo:  How  a  Corpo- 
rate Dealmaker  Learned  That  Japan 
Doesn't  Play  by  Texas  Rules 

(By  T.  Boone  Pickens) 
Maybe  I  should  have  been  worried  when  I 
got  off  the  bullet  train  in  Tokyo  on  April  16 
and  picked  up  a  newspaper.  I  was  amazed  to 
read  that  the  Japanese  press  was  comparing 
my  recent  investment  in  a  Japanese  manu- 
facturing firm  and  my  trip  to  Japan  with 
the  historic  "Black  Ships  in  the  Harbor " 
visit  by  another  American.  Commodore 
Matthew  Perry,  in  1853.  Perry's  visit  forced 


Japan's  economy  to  open  to  the  outside 
world, 

I'm  not  trying  to  sell  the  idea  that  T. 
Boone  Pickens  was  so  naive  as  not  to  have 
considered  cultural  and  symbolic  issues 
before  acquiring,  in  March  of  this  year, 
almost  a  billion  dollars'  worth  of  stocks  in 
Koito  Manufacturing  Co.,  a  Japanese  sup- 
plier of  automobile  lighting.  Still,  I  had  ob- 
served how  over  the  past  decade  the  Japa- 
nese, with  relative  ease,  invested  billions  of 
dollars  in  the  American  economy,  and  I  took 
it  almost  for  granted  that  our  investment  in 
Japan  would  be  received  similarly. 

After  all,  I  have  been  giving  speeches 
since  the  early  1980s  about  the  emerging 
global  economy  and  the  opportunities  it 
would  offer  for  U.S.  as  well  as  foreign  inves- 
tors, I  can  hear  myself  now.  1  would  say 
that  American  executives  should  quit  whin- 
ing for  protection  and  get  back  to  the  work- 
bench and  compete,  I  said  I  was  skeptical 
about  claims  that  countries  like  Japan 
played  by  two  sets  of  rules,  one  for  their 
home  companies  and  another  for  ours.  I 
said  that  with  the  right  corporate  leader- 
ship, all  you  would  have  to  do  is  show  us  the 
court,  tell  us  the  rules,  and  Americans  could 
win  most  of  the  time. 

It  was  always  a  popular  speech.  I  gave  it, 
for  example,  to  a  middle  management  semi- 
nar at  Harvard  in  1986.  There  were  about  30 
managers  from  Japanese  companies  in  the 
class.  They  grinned  broadly  throughout  the 
speech  and  came  up  to  me  afterward  to  reg- 
ister their  complete  agreement.  I  think  I  un- 
derstand better  now  what  it  was  they  were 
smiling  about.  The  reason  for  my  new  un- 
derstanding is  this:  When  I  visited  Japan 
back  in  April,  I  got  a  first-hand  introduction 
to  what  it  is  like  to  do  business— wait  a 
minute— to  try  to  do  business  in  Japan, 

After  my  unexpected  welcome  in  the 
press,  my  second  tip-off  to  the  fact  that  it 
wouldn't  be  business-as-usual  came  when  I 
walked  into  a  luncheon  to  deliver  a  speech 
to  the  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  at 
Tokyo's  New  Otani  Hotel,  The  crowd  was  so 
large  that  they  had  to  change  rooms  to  ac- 
commodate it,  I  learned  later  from  the  Jap- 
anese press  that  the  press  conference  that 
followed  was  the  largest  in  Japanese  busi- 
ness history. 

What  amazed  me  most,  however,  were  the 
quizzical  looks  we  received  when  my  wife 
Bea  accompanied  me  to  the  table  from 
which  my  partner  Sidney  Tassin  and  I 
would  answer  the  media's  questions.  It's 
well  known  that  women  are  not  included  in 
Japanese  business  circles,  but  I  didn't  real- 
ize that  a  woman's  presence  in  today's  world 
would  draw  such  attention.  After  all.  it 
seemed  natural  that  Bea  would  be  by  my 
side.  She  was  there  in  1976  when  Mesa 
tested  its  discovery  well  off  the  coast  of 
Scotland  in  the  North  Sea.  She  was  there 
when  I  addressed  Gulf  Oil's  shareholders  in 
1983,  In  fact.  Bea  has  been  at  my  side  at 
every  major  juncture  in  my  career  since  our 
marriage  in  1972, 

This  reaction  struck  home  not  just  be- 
cause it  ran  contrary  to  American  instincts, 
but  because  I  was  involved  in  one  of  the 
largest  business  transactions  of  my  career. 
And  I  was  quickly  coming  to  realize  that  it 
involved  conflicts  of  culture  and  custom  the 
likes  of  which  I  had  never  experienced— and 
I  have  experienced  some  pretty  good  clashes 
of  culture  with  entrenched  management  in 
this  country. 

Through  shares  in  Japanese  companies 
are  ostensibly  traded  freely  on  world  mar- 
kets, a  clubby  system  of  interlocking  owner- 
ship governed  by  an  unwritten  corporate 
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code  ensures  that  control  of  these  compa- 
nies will  remain  in  Japanese  hands.  It  also 
ensures  that  stocks  on  the  Tokyo  Stock  Ex- 
change trade  at  unusually  high  multiplies 
of  share  price  to  earnings  because  only  a 
small  percentage  of  a  company's  shares  ac- 
tually trades  freely. 

In  a  typical  Japanese  public  company.  60 
to  80  percent  of  its  shares  are  held  by  what 
is  known  as  a  kierestu—i.  web  of  "stable" 
stockholders,  most  of  whom  either  do  busi- 
ness directly  with  the  company  or  with  one 
of  the  company's  major  holders.  Koito  is  a 
classic  case.  Toyota  Motor  Corp.  owns  19 
percent  of  Koito's  shares— and  at  the  same 
time  is  Koito's  largest  customer,  buying 
almost  half  of  its  products.  Another  40  per- 
cent is  held  by  Koito's  other  customers, 
banks,  insurance  companies  and  suppliers. 
These  stockholders  do  not  expect  to  make 
money  through  the  stock,  but  through  the 
business  relationships  that  come  with  being 
a  member  of  the  club. 

The  opportunity  to  purchase  a  20  percent 
interest  in  Koito  was  unique:  It  was  the  first 
time  in  history  that  a  major  block  of  shares 
in  a  Japanese  company  had  become  avail- 
able to  an  outsider  without  the  approval  of 
the  kieretsu.  We  purchased  the  stock  from  a 
Japanese  investor  who  had  accumulated  it 
from  various  sources,  including  disgruntled 
members  of  Koito's  founding  family. 

The  press  reports  that  the  Japanese  mar- 
kets were  'stunned"  by  our  investment 
caught  me  by  surprise.  I  saw  it  as  an  unusu- 
al, but  fairly  straightforward,  transaction 
posing  no  threat  to  Koito  management.  Our 
intention  was  to  obtain  representation  on 
the  company's  board  and  to  play  a  construc- 
tive role  in  planning  Koito's  future,  espe- 
cially in  expanding  its  customer  and  operat- 
ing base  in  America  and  Europe.  We  had  no 
thoughts  of  taking  over  the  company— that 
would  be  impossible  given  the  structure  of 
Koito's  ownership.  Nor  did  we  have  any 
plans  for  accepting  greenmail,  despite 
rumors  to  the  contrary.  In  an  April  19 
letter,  we  expressed  all  these  assurances, 
and  requested  a  meeting  with  Koito's  man- 
agement. 

The  first  roadblock  we  came  to  was 
Koito's  concern  about  the  completeness  of 
our  filings.  We  had  consulted  the  Japanese 
Ministry  of  Finance  and  Ministry  of  Inter- 
national Trade  and  Industry  on  our  transac- 
tion and  had  been  assured  that  our  filings 
were  complete.  Still,  by  March  31,  the  last 
day  on  which  ownership  entitled  us  to  vote 
at  the  June  stockholders  meeting,  Koito 
had  not  registered  our  stock.  When  we  got 
to  the  bottom  of  the  matter,  it  rested  on 
Koito's  complaint  that  we  had  failed  to  note 
that  Koito  did  business  with  a  "sensitive " 
national  security-related  industry  because  it 
produced  inferior  lighting  for  aircraft.  Sen- 
sitive? Maybe  they  don't  realize  that  Ameri- 
can planes  have  interior  lights  too. 

By  the  time  we  left  for  Japan  on  April  15 
for  my  speech  to  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Koito  had  still  not  registered  our 
stock  or  agreed  to  a  meeting.  Finally,  on  the 
day  of  the  speech,  Koito— having  failed  to 
convince  the  Japanese  government  that  our 
filings  were  incomplete  or  inaccurate- 
agreed  to  register  the  stock  in  the  name  of 
Boone  Co.,  a  private  company  through 
which  the  investment  was  made.  After  the 
press  conference,  our  Japanese  lawyer  re- 
ceived word  that  Koito  would  meet  with  us. 
The  next  morning  we  met  with  Takao 
Matsuura,  Koito's  president,  and  other 
Koito  representatives.  After  exchanging 
pleasantries,  and  briefly  discussing  Koito's 
U.S.  operations,  Matsuura  stated  that  he 


was  glad  to  have  this  first  meeting  but  he 
did  not  want  to  address  any  "difficult"  ques- 
tions. He  explained  that  in  Japan,  a  first 
meeting  was  often  just  an  exchange  of  busi- 
ness cards.  But,  objected  my  partner,  Signey 
Tassin,  we  had  come  a  long  way,  and  none 
of  our  few  questions  seemed  to  us  particu- 
larly difficult. 

We  asked  for  the  date  and  time  of  Koito's 
annual  shareholders  meeting,  and  we  asked 
to  be  allowed  to  send  observers  to  their  next 
board  of  directors  meeting.  Finally,  we 
asked  for  representation  on  Koito's  board  of 
directors  equal  to  that  of  their  other  large 
shareholder,  Toyota,  which  has  three  repre- 
sentatives. 

With  this  last  question  Matsuura  stiff- 
ened. The  Koito  managers  did  a  lot  of  talk- 
ing and  exchanged  disdainful  looks.  In  the 
end,  all  we  got  was  the  date  and  time  of  the 
shareholders  meeting— 10  a.m.  on  June  29. 

As  to  the  other  questions,  we  were  told 
that  we  didn't  understand  Japans  prevail- 
ing custom  and  practice.  "In  the  future," 
said  Matsuura.  "we  [Koito]  would  consider 
thinking  about  whether  you  [Boone  Co.  rep- 
resentatives] could  be  on  the  board.  But  we 
are  not  saying  you  could  be." 

To  this  I  responded,  "I  am  hearing  that 
you  do  not  consider  us  owners.  That  we 
have  to  work  our  way  in.  I  understand  your 
custom  but  not  the  logic." 

Matsuura  replied.  "We  have  a  different 
system.  This  will  take  time,  trust  must  be 
built,  logic  is  hard  to  explain.  .  . 

They  asked  that  we  send  a  formal  letter 
requesting  representation  on  the  board  for 
"full  consideration.""  I  was  about  to  learn 
that  the  Japanese  notion  of  trust  isn't  much 
like  the  one  we  know  in  Texas. 

Finally,  Matsuura  asked  that  we  not  dis- 
cuss with  the  press  what  went  on  in  the 
meeting— that  we  honor  the  Japanese 
custom  of  portraying  the  first  meeting  as 
cordial  and  introductory.  We  were  not 
trying  to  put  Koito's  management  in  an  un- 
comfortable position,  so  we  agreed:  and 
when  I  was  later  met  by  the  press.  I  hon- 
ored Matsuura's  request. 

We  went  directly  from  the  meeting  to 
Tokyo's  Narita  airport  for  the  10-hour 
flight  back  home.  Upon  arriving  in  Texas, 
we  learned  that  Koito  had  held  a  press  con- 
ference shortly  after  our  meeting  to  an- 
nounce that  we  had  requested  board  repre- 
sentation and  that  our  request  had  been 
turned  down.  So  much  for  the  required  por- 
trayal of  first  meetings— or  for  giving  our 
request  "full  consideration."" 

Nevertheless,  we  went  ahead  and  sent  a 
formal  request  on  April  21.  We  also  asked 
that  four  representatives  of  Boone  Co.,  in- 
cluding an  interpreter,  be  allowed  to  attend 
the  June  29  shareholders  meeting.  The  first 
response  we  received  was  that  Koito  man- 
agement was  using  its  "best  efforts""  to  ac- 
commodate the  request— at  the  same  time 
that  Tokyo"s  financial  press  was  reporting 
that  our  requests  have  been  rejected.  Then 
on  May  23,  we  got  a  letter  saying  that  it 
would  be  all  right  if  I  came  to  the  stock- 
holders meeting  with  an  interpreter— but  no 
one  else! 

I  wonder  what  Matsurra  meant  by  "build- 
ing trust?"" 

At  the  same  time,  Koito  denied  our  re- 
quest for  representation  on  their  board.  Yet 
at  the  very  same  meeting  where  the  decision 
was  made,  Koito  directors  voted  to  add  a 
new  director  to  represent  Matsushita  Corp., 
a  Japanese  company  with  only  a  5  percent 
holding  in  Koito  stock,  compared  with 
Boone  Co.'s  20.2  percent  holding. 

It's  becoming  very  clear  that  Koito's  man- 
agement does  not  want  me  or  any  Boone  Co. 


representatives  on  the  inside.  But  why?  We 
are  requesting  three  seats.  With  Koitos  20- 
member  board,  we  couldn"t  be  a  threat. 
What  could  we  do  to  disrupt  the  company, 
and  why  would  we  want  to?  With  a  20  per- 
cent investment,  our  interests  are  the  same 
as  all  the  shareholders  and  Koito's  manag- 
ers—to maximize  Koito's  potential. 

Admittedly,  I'm  a  four-day  wonder  on  the 
subject  of  Japan  (though  negotiation  of  the 
purchase  agreement  did  involve  10  lengthy 
meetings  over  four  months),  but  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  investment  be- 
tween our  two  countries  is  not  a  two-way 
street.  Every  day  we  read  about  a  Japanese 
company  or  investor  making  a  major  invest- 
ment in  American  real  estate  or  taking  over 
an  American  corporation.  I  see  that  as 
healthy— but  only  if  Americans  have  the 
same  opportunities  to  invest  with  full  rights 
in  Japan.  What  makes  this  problem  so 
tough  to  deal  with  is  that  the  most  powerful 
impediments  are  not  legal  restrictions  but 
silent  barriers  produced  by  nationalistic 
custom  and  practice. 

As  the  worlds  second  largest  economy. 
Japan  wants  to  live  by  a  double  standard.  It 
wants  open  markets  in  which  to  sell  and 
invest,  but  it  doesn"t  want  to  provide  the 
openness  at  home  on  which  stable  global 
trading  relationships  must  depend  in  the 
long  run.  In  fact,  after  getting  a  glimpse  of 
their  financial  structure,  I  dont  buy  all  the 
rhetoric  about  how  the  Japanese  are  long- 
term  thinkers.  Their  policy  of  exclusion  is 
the  shortest  of  short-term  strategies.  If 
Japan  expects  to  go  into  the  next  century 
with  a  closed  system,  il"s  not  going  to 
work— especially  when  the  rest  of  the  world 
is  headed  in  another  direction. 

I  am  convinced  that  Japan  will  never  be  a 
meaningful  market  for  our  products,  and 
our  $55  billion  trade  imbalance  will  not  be 
reduced,  until  its  financial  markets— along 
with  its  whole  approach  to  trade- are  re- 
structured. Thats  why  I  was  delighted  to 
read  the  week  before  last  that,  in  deciding 
to  list  Japan  as  an  "unfair  trader"  under 
Sec.  301  of  the  Trade  Act.  President  Bush 
has  also  proposed  undertaking  wide-ranging 
talks  with  Japan  aimed  at  altering  "struc- 
tural impediments  to  trade.""  This  means 
truly  free  markets  where  shares  are  not 
locked  up  to  facilitate  clubby  economic  rela- 
tionships but  are  bought  and  sold  freely 
based  on  an  underlying  system  of  risks  and 
rewards. 

We  plan  to  do  our  part  by  pressing  on 
until  we  receive  full  and  equal  treatment 
commensurate  with  Koito"s  Japanese  share- 
holders. I  am  looking  forward  to  attending 
Koitos  annual  shareholders  meeting  on 
June  29  with  my  interpreter  to  let  me  know 
whats  going  on.  And,  I  expect  that  Bea  will 
join  me.« 


NATIONAL  VALUES  AND 
PRIORITIES 

•  Mr.  KERREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
mail  that  comes  into  our  offices  daily 
from  our  constituents  is  an  important 
anchor  for  us.  It  enables  us  to  keep  in 
touch  with  the  people  we  represent 
and  provides  us  with  a  base  from 
which  to  work.  These  letters  help 
guide  us,  motivate  us.  and  inspire  us  as 
we  attempt  to  make  this  Nation  and 
this  world  a  better  place. 

But  occasionally  a  letter  arrives  that 
touches  us  dramatically;  that  conveys 
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a  message  better  than  we  could  ever 
hope  to. 

I  was  fortunate  to  receive  such  a 
letter  from  a  fellow  Nebraskan,  Lisa 
Shulman.  This  brave  and  thoughtful 
17-year-old  woman  writes  about  our 
national  values  and  priorities  with  an 
insight  and  clarity  that  I  believe 
should  impress,  educate,  and  inspire 
each  of  us.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
Ms.  Shulman's  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  and  I  encourage  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  read  this  letter,  and  benefit 
from  Ms.  Shulman's  eloquent  wisdom 
and  insight. 

The  letter  follows: 

Omaha,  NE. 
February  3.  1989. 
Senator  Bob  Kerrey. 
134  Dirksen  Building.  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Kerrey:  As  I  sit  at  the 
dinner  table  each  night  with  my  parents.  I 
am  constantly  reminded  of  the  tragedy  and 
plight  of  the  human  situations  throughout 
the  world  as  they  are  relayed  to  us  through 
the  network  news.  After  listening  to  these 
types  of  things  night  after  night,  one  tends 
to  build  up  an  immunity  to  them:  rarely 
does  any  one  story  stand  out  to  me. 

However,  on  the  February  2nd  broadcast 
of  NBC  Nightly  News,  my  attention  was 
drawn  to  John  Chancellor's  commentary. 
He  was  addressing  the  problem  of  techno- 
logical advancement  in  the  U.S.  as  com- 
pared to  that  of  Japan  and  West  Germany, 
where  the  governments  contribute  largely 
to  their  country's  research  and  development 
programs.  He  believed  that  the  reason  the 
U.S.  was  falling  behind  in  the  technology 
race  was  its  lack  of  funding  in  that  area: 
funding  that  was  being  spent  on  military  ad- 
vancements should  perhaps  be  used  to  fund 
the  research  and  development  of  consumer 
goods. 

Later  in  the  broadcast  was  a  story  about 
the  small  town  of  Blue  Hill.  Mississippi. 
where  its  residents  were  living,  in  1989.  as 
they  always  had— without  running  water  or 
indoor  plumbing.  Imagine,  in  a  time  when 
my  friends  and  I  face  computers,  compact 
discs,  and  automatic  ice-makers  as  everyday 
facts  of  life,  that  people  in  this  supposedly 
wonderful  nation  are  driving  35  miles  a  day 
to  gather  buckets  of  creek  water  just  to  take 
a  bath!  This  not  only  frustrates  me.  but  as 
an  American,  embarrasses  me.  Our  govern- 
ment spends  billions  of  dollars  to  build 
mechanisms  to  defend  us  in  case  of  a  war 
that  we  aren't  even  sure  will  ever  happen, 
yet  won't  spend  the  money  to  give  2%  of  its 
population  a  standard  of  living  that  the 
other  98%  practically  take  for  granted.  To 
me,  this  is  absurd.  If  the  government  were 
to  cut  back  just  a  small  fraction  of  its  de- 
fense spending  and  use  that  money  to  raise 
the  standard  of  living  not  only  of  its  own 
unfortunate,  but  perhaps,  someday,  for  the 
world. 

I  am  not  what  I  would  consider  a  great 
follower  of  politics  and  the  many  things 
that  go  on  in  our  government  each  day. 
There  are  a  lot  of  things  that  I  don't  know 
or  understand,  and  I  realize  that  what  may 
sound  like  the  ideal  solution  may  not  always 
be  such.  But  I  know  that  it  is  possible  to 
overcome  obstacles  that  lay  in  our  path. 
When  I  was  twelve  I  was  diagnosed  with 
cancer  and  though  the  battle  has  been  long 
and  hard,  I  have  managed  to  come  out  win- 
ning so  far  (I  am  now  seventeen).  Were  it 
not  for  the  technology  that  we  have,  I 
would  probably  not  be  alive  today.  But  just 


because  I  have  survived  does  not  mean  that 
research  for  the  cause  and  cure  of  cancer 
should  stop.  Likewise,  just  because  our 
Nation  has  prospered  or  made  a  few  ad- 
vancements does  not  mean  that  we  should 
delay  further  achievements.  If  our  govern- 
ment continues  to  spend  money  on  defend- 
ing its  people  instead  of  enriching  the 
projects  that  contribute  to  their  well-being, 
it  may  someday  have  nothing  to  defend. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Lisa  Shulman.* 


DEDICATION  OF  THE  GUS  J. 
SOLOMON  U.S.  COURTHOUSE 

•  Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  28.  1989.  I  had  the  honor  and 
privilege  of  attending  a  ceremony 
which  celebrated  the  renaming  of  the 
U.S.  courthouse  in  Portland.  OR,  in 
honor  of  the  late  Judge  Gus  J.  Solo- 
mon. The  ceremony  was  attended  by 
Judge  Solomon's  family.  Gov.  Neil 
Goldschmidt,  Congressman  Les 
AuCoiN,  jurists  from  around  the  coun- 
try and  a  host  of  dignitaries  and 
friends. 

The  late  Judge  Solomon  was  an  in- 
spiration to  everyone  who  had  the 
pleasure  of  knowing  him.  He  was  a 
dedicated  and  honest  man  with  a  keen 
intellect  and  a  fierce  love  of  the  law. 
His  life  was  most  eloquently  honored 
by  an  address  given  by  Stephen 
Gillers,  a  friend  and  former  law  clerk 
who  is  now  a  professor  of  law  at  New 
York  University. 

Mr.  President,  in  honor  of  the  late 
Judge  Solomon,  I  ask  that  the  com- 
ments of  Professor  Gillers  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  comments  follow: 

Libby.  Chief  Judge  Panner.  Chief  Judge 
Goodwin.  Senator  Hatfield.  Congressman 
AuCoin.  Governor  Goldschmidt,  relatives, 
friends  and  guests: 

We  gather  today  to  place  Gus  J.  Solo- 
mon's name  on  this  stately  courthouse.  Gus 
Solomon  worked  here  for  more  than  thirty- 
five  years,  advancing  the  law  in  conscien- 
tious service  to  the  United  States  and  to  the 
people  of  Oregon.  I  want  to  share  with  you 
some  of  my  memories  of  this  building  and  of 
Gus. 

I  spent  a  lot  of  time  here:  mornings,  after- 
noons, evenings.  Saturdays.  Sundays.  More 
Saturdays.  Researching,  writing,  arguing, 
researching  some  more.  Arguing  some  more. 
Gus  worked  hard  and  his  clerks  worked 
almost  as  hard. 

I  recall  that  Ted  Goodwin  was  appointed 
to  the  district  court  during  my  clerkship 
year,  after  the  elevation  of  Judge  Kilkenny 
to  the  Ninth  Circuit.  At  about  that  time. 
Judge  Solomon  had  a  case  in  which  a  man 
who  owned  a  store  in  Portland  had  been 
convicted  in  state  court  of  selling  obscene 
books. 

Paul  Meyer  represented  the  man  in  a 
First  Amendment  challenge  to  the  convic- 
tion in  federal  court.  "We  "  got  the  case  and 
it  was  my  dubious  assignment  to  read  all 
nine  of  the  books  that  had  been  the  subject 
of  the  criminal  trial. 

I  did  and  found  them  without  any  redeem- 
ing literary  value  whatsoever,  but  also 
iKiring  and  in  no  sense  obscene  under  what 
was  then  the  Supreme  Court's  Roth  test. 
Judge  Solomon  agreed  and  vacated  the  con- 


viction, a  decision  the  Ninth  Circuit  af- 
firmed en  banc. 

At  about  that  time  Judge  Goodwin  had 
lunch  (arranged  by  Gus)  with  all  the  dis- 
trict court  clerks.  I  told  him  about  this  case. 
I  remember  Judge  Goodwin's  observation 
that,  throughout  history,  elite  groups  in  so- 
ciety used  terms  like  "obscene, "  "blasphe- 
mous" and  "seditious"  to  exercise  control 
over  the  entertainment  and  diversions  of 
the  masses. 

I  recall  my  astonishment  and  joy  at  hear- 
ing a  class-conscious  view  of  history  from  a 
federal  judge— and  a  Republican  no  less.  I 
began  to  see  the  wisdom  of  the  life  tenure 
provision  of  Article  III  of  the  Constitution. 
And  I  realized  that  President  Nixon  had  no 
chance  of  radically  altering  the  federal 
bench— no  President  does. 

The  last  time  I  was  in  this  courthouse 
with  Governor  Goldschmidt  he  was  a  Legal 
Aid  lawyer.  He  appeared  before  Judge  Solo- 
mon on  behalf  of  a  class  of  tenants  chal- 
lenging the  conduct  of  a  public  housing  au- 
thority. I  remember  thinking  that  Neil's  ef- 
forts for  his  indigent  clients  represented  the 
purest  and  most  noble  work  a  lawyer  could 
pursue.  I  could  not  imagine  where  Neil 
could  possibly  go,  or  want  to  go.  from  there. 
He  could  imagine,  of  course,  and  I  have 
been  proud  and  happy  to  watch  his  career 
from  the  sidelines. 

But  I  bet  if  you  asked  Neil  over  a  couple 
of  glasses  of  Oregon  wine,  late  at  night,  he'd 
admit  that  representing  legally  indigent 
people  as  a  Legal  Aid  lawyer  twenty  years 
ago  offered  him  some  of  the  deepest  profes- 
sional satisfactions  he  has  ever  had. 

Those  are  .some  of  my  memories  of  this 
building,  and  two  of  the  people  here  today. 
Now  I  want  to  say  a  word  about  this  dedica- 
tion. 

There's  an  old  joke  about  the  first  Solo- 
mon, King  Solomon.  It  goes  this  way:  The 
Lord  came  to  Solomon  and  offered  him  one 
of  three  choices.  Solomon  could  have  either 
wisdom,  or  fame,  or  wealth.  Solomon  chose 
wisdom  and  the  Lord  gave  him  wisdom.  And, 
once  wise.  Solomon  realized  that  he  should 
have  picked  wealth. 

The  American  public  expects  its  judges  to 
be  wise  but  not  wealthy.  Today  a  federal 
judge's  salary  is  less  in  real  dollars  than  it 
was  twenty  years  ago  when  I  was  a  clerk.  (A 
clerk's  salary  is  also  less.)  My  students  earn 
more  in  the  first  year  or  two  after  gradua- 
tion than  do  federal  judges  with  thirty 
years  experience. 

What  I  see  is  a  public  ambivalence  about 
the  judiciary.  On  one  hand,  the  public  has 
deep  regard  for  its  judges  collectively. 
Judges  are  probably  the  one  group  of  offi- 
cials about  whom  the  public  is  willing  to 
suspend  the  reflexive  suspicion  and  cyni- 
cism often  reserved  for  other  categories  of 
officeholders. 

On  the  other  hand,  judges  also  take  their 
share  of  undeserved  blame.  They  are  easy  to 
scapegoat  because  they  live  and  work  under 
constraints  that  do  not  encumber  the  rest  of 
us.  For  example,  judges  are  often  blamed 
for  high  crime  rates.  That's  about  as  fair  as 
blaming  the  weather  forecaster  for  a  storm 
or  the  family  doctor  for  a  flu  epidemic. 

Perhaps  most  interesting,  given  our  pur- 
pose here  today,  is  that  judges  are  largely 
anonymous.  The  public  is  not  generally 
aware  of  the  identities  of  the  particular  men 
and  women  who  set  on  its  courts.  For  exam- 
ple, in  this  time  when  the  national  debate 
over  Roe  v.  Wade  is  at  a  peak,  probably  very 
few  members  of  the  public  can  identify  the 
Justice  who  wrote  the  opinion.  I  think,  too, 
that  most  members  of  the  public,  even  those 
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who    consider    themselves    well    informed.        This  grand  body  was  organized  at  a  U.S.  Public  Attii^des  on  the  un^^^^^ 

would  be  unable  to  name  a  majority  of  the     conventional  held  in  Greencastle.  IN.  V^'^^l^^^^J^''^  Sponsored  bv  the  Un°ted 

judges  of  the  united  States  or  their  state     ^^    Rogan    Hall    No.    19.    October    25.  J^oTa TsociTtZ  oTthe  US^ 

supreme  courts.                          ^     .       ^          1888.   under   the   name   Grand   Court  ,q„q 

The    publics    ambivalence    about    judges     t.    .  *       .  . .  ^  Tro„tc,-„  <5tQr   <;tat«.  nf  Tn 

and  the  individual  anonymity  of  judges  may     Order  of  the  Eastern  Star.  State  of  In-  q    i m   general,  do  you   fee!   that   the 

partly   explain   why   it   is  so   rare   for  the     diana.  United  Nations  is  doing  a  good  job  or  poor 

people,   through   their  elected   representa-        Based   on   the   recommendations   of  job  in  trying  to  solve  the  problems  it  has 

tives,   to  name   a  building   after   a  judge.     Charles     Wills,     attorney-at-law,     the  had  to  face? 

Indeed,  if  it  were  not  rare,  our  Supreme    name  of  this  grand  body  was  changed  '^"^^l 

Court  building  in  Washington  would  long     -^^  ^^^^r^  ^^  pnnce  Hall  Grand  Chapter.     Good  job 38 

ago  have  been  named  for  Chief  Justice  John  Eastern  Star.  State  of  In-     ^°°':,-'°^-: 34 

Marshall.  The  very  rarity  of  our  purpose     "^"^'  "'  •-""=  Don  t  know J* 

here  today  therefore  bespeaks  Judge  Solo-     diana.                                       „„  ir,  Gr>,,tv>  Q.  2.  Do  vou  think  that  the  U.S.  should  in- 

mon's   importance   to   the   people   of   this        During  the  Grand  bession  in  oouin  ^^^^g  ^^  decrease  its  participation  in  the 

stale.                                                                 Bend.   IN.   in   1908.   a  resolution   was  ^  j^ , 

Gus  Solomon  was.  of  course,  decidedly  not     passed  to  purchase  a  home  for  its  indi-  percent 

anonymous.  Nor  were  Oregonians  ambiva-     ggj.^^    members    and    orphans.    Subse-     Increase 34 

lent  in  their  fondness  for  him.  Gus  was  a     nygntly    43    acres    of    land    was    pur-     Decrease 16 

son  of  this  state  and  this  city.  As  lawyer       j^     ^  j^  Grant  County  near  Marion.     No  change  (volunteered) 31 

judge  and  citizen,   he  was  visibly   part  of     V"    .^"  "'  "    ^„^„  ,„,,'   nnvilinn    and     Donl  know 19 

public  life  here  for  nearly  six  decades,  I     IN.  Today,  a  small  lake,  pavilion    and 

haven-t  done  an  opinion  poll,  but  I  bet  that     picnic  grounds  P/O^'^e  a  rec'^^^^^^^^^^  an^    the    oZr    U.N     member    countries 

for  the  man  or  woman  on  the  street,  Judge     area  that  is  used  by  residents  ol  the  ^^^^^^    provide   the   United   Nations   with 

Solomon's  name  recognition  would  set  some     surrounding    communities   as    well    as  ^^^^  money  that  it  has  now  to  (read  items 

kind  of  record.  And  outside  the  state,  travel-     members  of  the  Prince  Hall  family.  below),  or  less  money,  or  are  they  providing 

ling,  Gus  was  the  best  good  will  ambassador        prince  Hall  Grand  Chapter,  order  of  the  U.N.  with  the  right  amount  of  money 

Tt  is  entirS  proper  that  the  name  of  Gus     the  Eastern  Star  and  its  subordinate  now  for  that  purpose? 

J  Solomon  should  be  physically  linked  with     chapters  have  maintamed  a  long  histo- 

this  building  as.  for  so  many  years  of  his    ry  of  providing  aid  to  the  less  fortu-  ^^  ^^^^ 

life,  it  was  in  fact  linked  in  the  minds  of  Or-     nate,      providing      scholarships      and 

egonians.                                                           awards  to  students  and  are  actively  en-  ^^   ^^^    RigM     Don 

Following   Gus-    funeral.   I   sent   Edward     g^ged    in    numerous    community    and '"^"'    ''"'* 

Weinfeld.  a  friend  of  Gus'  and  a  district  involvements 

iiiHoo  in  Npu.'  Ynrl<    a  roov  of  the  eulORV  I      >-'*"-  iiivuivv,iin,in-o.                                   .....  a    Sloe  disease  ans  improve  heallti  caie 

^!    T?,H»rw.^nf;M   Xi  died  last  vear        I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  S;^„d  ,h, «-«                           i3      8       28       11 

gave.  Judge  Weinfeld.  who  died  last  year                           mllpaPiip-;  to  ioin  me  in  sa-  c  Help  000-  counmes  oeveiop  the..  «m 

after    a    long    and    distinguished    judicial     to  urge  my  colleagues  10  join  me  111  bd.  ^^^  >^                                   ^^     ^       35        ,„ 

career  wrote  back  the  following  letter:              luting  this  great  institution.*  c  sio*  oopuuiot  growin  by  providing  binri 

"Addti   97    1QR7                                                                                                      -»  conltol  intoimjiion  and  devices                    48       11          JO          u 

APRiL^i    i»oi.                                         ^_^^^__^  d  Help  mease  «ori!i  looc  oioduction              58        7         26           9 

"Dear  Steve:  Thank  you  for  sending  on  5  imp,ove  and  pioieci  me  envitonmem           58       6        26        10 

your   moving   and   eloquent   eulogy   of   my            AMERICANS  SUPPORT  THE  t  B-mi;  peace  lo -egionai  mnibcis               «      11        31        11 

dear  friend  Gus  Solomon.  He  was  indeed  a                       UNITED  NATIONS  ^  «;;  ™w  iSet^^V^Sr            31      20        36        U 

great  man:  he  was  a  noble  person  and  an                                 .„.^,-     ,,       t»       -j      *  •    "omioi   violations   oi   numan   nghis 

outstanding  jurist.  I  enjoyed  reading  how     •  Mr.    KENNEDY.    Mr.    President,    a  th.oyghout  iw  *orid                        45     12        31        12 

deeply  he  felt  about  being  a  District  Court     recent    Roper    poll    of    the    American 

Judge  and  his  relationship  to  his  law  clerks,     public's  attitudes  on   the   United  Na-  q   4  (A)  Should  the  member  countries  of 

He  often  talked  to  me  about  what  that  rela.     ^^^^^   reveals   widespread   support   for  the  U  N  give  or  not  give  the  United  Nations 

tionship  meant  to  him  and  how  proud  he     ^^^  organization.  the  power  to  control  the  manufacture  and 

"^A^^  fo^fhrni^HrT  Court   iudeeship    I        The  poll  shows  that  while  the  Con-  spread  of  chemical  weapons  by  the  coun^ 

•As  for  the  District  Court  judgesnip    1                   rontiniips     to     withhold     funds  tries   of   the   world,    including   the   United 

read  an  item  recently,  I  believe  in  a  biogra-     gress    continues    to    wiiiuiuiu    luuuo  „         , 

phy  of  Professor  Zechariah  Chafee.  that  from  the  United  Nations-despite  a  *\^^f^j^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^  weapons-should 
William  Howard  Taft  said  that  of  all  the  treaty  obligation  to  pay  our  assess-  ^^^  ^  ^  ^^^.^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^.^  ^^^  ^^^.^^  ^^  non- 
public positions  he  held  the  District  Court  ments— 60  percent  of  the  American  ^^^j  the  manufacture  and  spread  of  nuclear 
judgeship  was  the  greatest.                                 public  believes  that  the  United  States  weapons  in  both  the  U.S.  and  other  coun- 

•With  warmest  regards.                                   should    not    withhold     funds.     Many  tries? 

■Sincerely.  edward  Weinfeld."        Americans   say   we   should   be   paying 

I    have    imagined   telling   Gus   that    the     more  than  our  current  share  to  sup-  oemicai     Nodear 

courthouse  in  which   he  labored  so  long    port  a  wide  range  of  U.N.  activities  in-  «f»7,    ,^, 

would  be  named  after  him.  And  I  have  imag-     eluding  improving  world  health  care. 

ined  his  response.  At  first,  hed  wave  it  off.     controlling  population,  increasing  food     5^^,^,^  ,,,.    .. 49  «6 

"Oh.  they  don't  have  to  go  and  do  that  over     production,    protecting    the    environ-     Should  not      I"     -         33  36 

^'^^^ell '''I'sl^/in  my  imagination,  "they're     ment    and   monitoring   human   rights     -:^ ^ 

doing  it  anyway,  and  its  not  because  they     violations.                                      surveyed  Q    5   When    there   are   conflicts   among 

have  to.  Its  because  they  want  to.'                        Almost  50  percent  of  tnose  sur\  eyea  w     ^^^^^^.^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  United  States  has 

Then  Gus  would  be  silent  for  a  moment,     support  the  use  of  U.N.  forces  in  re-  ^^  interest  should  the  United  States  be  pre- 

smile.  look  down,  and  say;  "Well,  heck,  tell     solving  international  conflicts,  includ-  ^.^^  ^^  ^^'^  ^  s  forces  so  that  the  conHicts 

them  that's  a  very  nice  thing  for  them  to     ^^^  those  in  which  the  United  States  ^^e  resolved  the  way  we  think  they  ought  to 

do. "                                                                   has  an  interest.  And  a  majority  also  be.  or  should  we  support  the  use  of  United 

Thank  you.«                                                     believe  that  we  should  abide  by  the  de-  Nations  forces  so  that  they  are  resolved  in  a 

^^^"■^^                             cisions  of  the  World  Court,  even  when  way  that  tries  to  accommodate  all  sides? 

COMMENDING       PRINCE       HALL    the    Court's    ruling    is    against    the  Percen^ 

GRAND    CHAPTER.    ORDER    OF    United  States.  UN  forces 49 

THE  EASTERN  STAR  i  believe  this  poll,  which  indicates     depends  (volunteered) 20 

•  Mr  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my    strong  support  by  the  American  public    ^ont  know 14 

pleasure    to    commend    Prince    Hall    for  the  United  Nations,  will  be  of  in-       ^   g  ^^^^  ^^y  environmental  problems 
Grand  Chapter   order  of  the  Eastern    terest  to  my  colleagues.  I  ask  that  the    ^^g  n^^,  worldwide  and  that  unified  intema- 

«?tar    iurlsdictio'n  of  Indiana  for  their    poll  be  printed  in  the  Record.  nonal  action  on  such  things  as  pollution  is 

ouSanding  charitable  work.                           The  poll  follows:  needed.  Others  say  different  countries  have 
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different     priorities,     and     environmental  ed  disputes  and  conflicts  with  the  die-  they  fire  (Athletic  Director  Paul)  Giel  for? 

problems  should  be  handled  on  a  country-  tates  of  politicians  and  authority  fig-  He  didn't  do  anything. 

by-country  basis.  Do  you  think  the  United  yres.  Yet.  even  in  his  seemingly  disad-  ,  VJ^J-^^.^^l  "^^'*  .""i!  °,'^I  *  *  *  ^fl^J" 

SUtes  and  other  member  countries  should  v^ntacpd  nosition    Ppasp  never  back-  ^  ^°^^  P*"'  ^'^'^-  '^°'''  ^*"'' '  suPPO^ted  the 

or  should  not  give  the  United  Nations  more  ^^Sld  nor  JaoRulatldTf rom  his  com-  *^^"  °"^  "^  ^^^  *^^"  ^^^  *''"^^'*  ^°  ^"^  * 

power  to  deal  with  environmental  problems  Pedaled  nor  capituiatea  from  nis  com  ^^^  ^^  Memorial  Stadium  •  •  •  and  what 

on  a  worldwide  basis?  mitment  to  the  people.   In   fact,   no  did  you  do." 

Percent  matter  the  weight,  prestige,  or  rela-  you  got  those  big  town  guys  down  there 

Should 56  tion  of  the  foe  or  obstacle.  Pease  ad-  in    Minneapolis.    Carl    Pohlad.    Wheelock 

Should  not 27  dressed    the    situation    in    the    same  Whitney.  Curt  Carlson,  and  pulled  the  rug 

I}on't  know 17  manner:  Do  what  it  takes  to  defeat  the  out  from  under  me  because  you  decided  you 

Q.  7  As  you  may  know  there  is  an  organi-  problem,  present  the  truth,  and  gain  w^re  going  to  build  a  dome  and  you  were 

zation  called  the  "World  Court"  that  tries  support.    Furthermore.    Pease    always  soins  to  build  it  in  downtown  Minneapolis, 

to  settle  International  disputes  peacefully  conducted  himself  in  such  a  manner  "And  I  said.    That  was  stupid.  That's  a 

among  countries  that  accept  iu  jurisdiction.  ^^^  gained  the   respect  and  esteem  ^^"p***  ^^ '  C*"^**  "  stupid."  he  said  with  a 

If  the  Worid  Court  finds  that  actions  by  the  ,          ^        .  .             .  -!:__,:„-  vehemence. 

United  SUtes  Government  have  violated  '^^J"  ^^^^  "'^  i^  k  k  n-  a  t  Everyone  was  generally  careful  about  run- 
international  law.  should  the  U.S.  accept  Pease  never  could  De  Duuiea  irom  j,j„g  ^f^^,  ^j  pease.  who  was  unpredictable, 
the  Courts  decisions  or  should  it  feel  free  to  the  outside.  His  purpose  and  motiva-  ^n  oft-heard  question  from  one  commission- 
ignore  the  Courts  decisions  if  it  disagrees  tion  comes  from  within,  and  he  is  in-  er  to  another  during  former  County  Board 
with  them?  volved   because   he   wants   to   be.   be-  Chairman  Al  Kordiak's  32-year  tenure  was 

Percent  causc — my  collcagucs  in  the  Senate —  "I  wonder  what  Arch  would  say?" 

Accept  Courts  decisions 58  uj^e  other  great  Americans.  Pease's  ob-  "We  loved  him  and  we  feared  him. "  said 

i5['°^ir**^^  Court 15  ligations  to  the  common  benefit  of  the  Kordiak.  "We  knew  we  could  have  lunch 

Don  t  know M  pgQpjg  comes  above  all  else.  with  him.  shake  hands  and  have  a  fine  time 

Q.  8  Do  you  thmk  that  an  mternational  p^^^   Pease   is  not   a  faultfinder    a  and  that  the  next  day  he  might  virtually 

agency    on    trade    negotiations   should    be  „_if =-:_-_   __  -  ^nmnlainpr   Hp  i<;   how-  blast  us  out  of  our  chairs  when  that  editori- 

S""  Sftor-"  "-^  •""■"'  -""'  rpl'y^'S?  ^r.  'oi.  an"  fy  mov?^"  o  «■"""  Countv  *„„™v  K.w.oh™ 

i,r»uc«jiiii«:in.ui3.                                                V„_J.  tu^  u«,,„^c.  «f  c««il».,'c,  ,^^*»«  Said.    I  never  asked  him  not  to  pnnt  some- 

Percent  explore  the  bounds  Of  socicty  s  poten-  ...  '     ^.,„„  ..„«„. ,„,!„„  fv,i„»..   tho.  «.oc 

KTn^irac^^r 5^  tial,lndeed.  Arch  Pease  is  an  igniter.  T%Z^'Z'io'^rT^  Z\ln. 

Rely  on  own  actions S4  carving  out  the  best  atmosphere  for  page." 

^P  V^* i",'- VL  ".""^rvV""        I,  *^^  around  him.  pease  was  born  in  Anoka  on  Sept.  25.  1908. 

Q    9  Do  you  believe  that  aN    member  ^^  President.  I  ask  that  this  article  while  he  was  still  in  Anoka  High  School,  he 

flf'*^v'"n"^'^'"^i     .H    -ifM^"!!  o^^olot^  be   inserted  into   the   Record,   and   I  was  sports  editor  for  the  Anoka  Union,  the 

^Z    or  should  a  counirylwrhaM  even  hope  it  will  serve  as  an  inspirational  newspaper  that  his  grandfather  Granville 

^  bs-hold  b^kT  dues  toT^es^ure  Path  for  my  colleagues  to  observe  and  Pease   bought   in    1866.  Arch   Pease  later 

other  members  to  agree  to  changes  it  be-  follow.  I  challenge  everyone  to  act  as  ^^^*T.'.n.?!!nd'»u^'nan'^!,"r'^hl' n3^^ 

lieves  are  needed?  Arch  Pease  did.  bookkeeper  and  also  pan  for  the  paper.  He 

Percent  The  article  follows'  graduated  from  the  University  of  Illinois  in 

Aiw.„c„.v                                                 fin  inearucieiouows.  193 1  with  a  bachelors  degree  in  education. 

Ho*dK  14  CONSCIENCE  OF  Anoka  Countv.  PUBLISHER  importance  of  political 

D^Snd^(vou::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::    u  as^d"e  connections  before  he  went  to  work  on  the 

Don't  know I2«  „    ^..      ,  ,  ^         >  family  paper. 

_^__^^  (By  Cheryl  Johnson)  j^  Missouri  in  the  1930s,  he  met  a  young 

,^.-,.-__,  .^_    ,„_„  p„ .  „  Politicians  can  relax.  The  days  when  Arch  National     Guard     officer     named     Harry 

TRIBUTE  TO  ARCH  PEA&E  Pease  might  refer  to  you  in  print  as  rodents  xruman.  to  whom  Pease  became  an  aide  and 

•  Mr.    DURENBERGER.    Mr.    Presi-  *"**  kumquats  are  history.  ^  life-long  friend.  He  helped  a  Minnesota 

dent,  it  is  with  privilege  and  respect  ^J^^' r^'[;  ^ALT^'Tn^lfnfv  ^nM  hil"?h7Jp  candidate  win  a  congressional  seat  in  1940 

that  I  rise  today  to  inform  and  insoire  '""^'^eon  of  Anoka  County  sold  his  three  ^^^   wound   up  an  administrative  aide  in 

inai  1  rise  uxiay  ui  uuorm  ana  inspire  newspapers  and  ad  shopper  in  a  move  that  wa-shineton    DC     althoueh  Pease  said  he 

^InnS'Tffip "^"^nnP^/S  "a^n'^H  '"^'^  ^^'^  ^^'^"^  ^^"""^  *"^'"  ^*°  ^*^""  ^eferwamed  aSything  bm  ToTeflt;  tS^ 

peanng   m   the   Minnesota   Star   and  tries  at  it.  ^^y^^j.  _uy 

Tribune.   The   article   recognizes   and  'Haven't   got   anything   to   go   back   to.  1  ^          a    k    d            k  1 

commends  the  work  and  character  of  kiddo."  said  Pease.  80,  as  he  lapsed  into  his  .  "^to^V^o'.VJ^  „  l=^o   h»»»r  Jfuo!;  ^IIZI 

an     exemplary     newspaperman     and  familiar  poker  face  pout.  Pe^eseS  there 

feUowMinnesotan.  Arch  Pease.  At  age  For  41  yea^   Pea^  has  been^^^^^^  "^Tordfaklone    of    his   best    friends-said 

80.  after  43  years  of  leadership  and  ini-  f^Vgh^e  aS  Counfy  Union'the  Coon  P^-e  has  assisted  in  a  long  list  of  county 

native,  the  extraordinary  Pease  is  re-  j^^^^^  n^^ald  and  the  Blaine-Spring  Lake  amenities. 

tiring.  Park  Life.  Without  Pease's  influence.  Anoka  County 

I  believe,  and  I  am  confidant  my  col-  a  player  in  most  major  decisions  from  the  might  not  have  been  first  to  have  a  county 

leagues  in  the  Senate  will  share  my  establishment  of  Mercy  Medical  Center  to  administrator,   first  to  have  a  countywide 

opinion,   that   Arch   Pease   is   worthy  the  Anoka  County  Airport.  Pease  has  been  a  Po''ce  radio  dispatch  system,  first  to  have  a 

and  deserving  of  America's  thanks  and  cheerleader  for  what  he  says  was  once  a  major  crimes  investigation  unit  or  have  a 

rocnimitinn     Ppr«M>ns    «5iirh    as    Ppaisp  hillbilly  county.  At  the  same  time,  he  has  high-quality  park  system.  Kordiak  said. 

«^tin  tw  r^rrhnf  inftv  anrt  ..nrnm  been  Willing  to  publicly  whack  political  bud-  "Arch  Pease  was.  in  one  way  or  another, 

exist  in  that  rare  butlofty  and  ur^com-  ^.^^  ^^^^  ^  «^  ^^^^  especially  when  they  got  back  of  all  of  (those  projects). "  said  Kor- 

mon  stratum,  reserved  solely  for  those  arrested  for  private  foibles  such  as  driving  diak.   "He  would  support  us  on  the  County 

individuals    whose    moral    and    social  ^hile  intoxicated.  Board)  editorially  and  the  legislators  paid 

consciences  demand  fairness,  equality.  "Newspapers  are  good  things. "  said  Pease,  keen  attention." 

and   keep   the   less    fortunate    in   the  "You  can  use  them  to  swat  flies,  mosquitoes  Johnson  said  Pease  always  worried  about 

forefront  of  consideration.  or  politicians."  losing  his  candor  because  he  was  friends 

Pease  demonstrated  throughout  his  Once  he  labeled  a  politician,  who  had  with  people  who  might  someday  be  the  sub- 
career  an  imrelenting  and  stubborn  nimsy  ideas,  as  a  kumquat  through  Pease"s  ject  of  newspaper  criticism. 
abUity  to  pursue  those  objectives  he  '*X°v."^*  nonprofane  name  is  any  variation  If  standing  by  his  commitment  to  cover 
#  iV  J  M  K  »♦  t  kT^  "*  jT  .  ..,.  of  the  word  rat.  the  news  was  hard  on  his  friends,  it  also  was 
leil  m  nis  neart  to  Oe  correct.  Jl^Ull-  ..j  ^^^^^  ^^e  Board  of  Regents  the  Board  difficult  for  Pease  sometimes. 
able,  and  derived  from  the  most  dlstin-  of  RodenU  because  of  the  way  they  handle  in  November,  Pease  put  Commissioner 
guished  motivations.  Of  course,  this  some  things.  Boy.  I  tell  you.  they  have  han-  Nick  Cenaikos  drunken  driving  arrest  on 
brand  of  bold  conduct  often  necessitat-  died  everything  wrong.  What  the  hell  did  Page  1. 
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"That  hurt  me  because  Nick  Cenaiko  is  a 
great  guy.  I  was  asked  maybe  you  can  soft 
pedal  that?"  And  I  said  I  can't  soft  pedal 
that.  Too  many  people  get  killed'  " 

Pease  took  a  hard  line  on  public  officials 
driving  drunk  long  before  it  was  the  thing 
to  do. 

That  special  Page  1  treatment  wasn't  just 
reserved  for  politicians,  it  also  was  promised 
to  Pease  employees  and  family  members. 

Pease's  wife,  Amy,  said.  "We  always  told 
our  children  •  *  •  if  you  get  into  any  trou- 
ble, your  name  is  going  to  be  on  the  front 
page.  Fortunately,  they  didn't.  But  that  is 
what  would  have  happened." 
The  couple  has  been  married  54  years. 
Once,  while  doing  volunteer  work  at 
Mercy,  a  patient  noticed  Amy  Pease's  name 
tag  and  asked  how  she  could  stand  being 
married  to  Arch  Pease.  "I  said,  'It's  real 
easy'  and  walked  out  of  the  room,"  she  re- 
called with  a  faint  chuckle. 

Uving  with  Arch  has  helped  Amy  Pease 
perfect  an  exit.  "If  he  got  mad.  I  always 
walked  away.  It  takes  two  to  fight. "  she 
said. 

But  even  as  often  as  Pease  has  been  will- 
ing to  fight  for  causes,  there  have  been  oc- 
casions when  he  wouldn't  choose  sides. 

Attorney  Charles  Weaver,  Sr.,  a  former 
legislator,  said  that  the  first  time  he  ran  for 
office  he  was  anxious  to  see  whom  Pease 
would  endorse.  "He  wrote  an  editorial  that 
said  nice  things  about  both  of  us  and  sug- 
gested Wouldn't  it  be  nice  if  it  was  a  tie?'  " 
Weaver  recalled.  "That  wasn't  exactly 
what  I  was  looking  for  because  he  usually 
took  strong  stances  and  supported  candidate 
for  both  parties." 

Weaver  won  the  election.  "I  always  looked 
up  to  Arch.  I  always  thought  he  knew  more 
about  what  was  going  on  than  anybody 
else."  he  said.  "He  pretty  much  always  made 
up  his  own  mind  on  things,  except  that  he 
didn't  look  for  a  lot  of  counsel  on  some  of 
the  positions  he  took  over  the  years." 

Although  Pease  enjoyed  taking  harsh  po- 
sitions, he  was  capable  of  kindness.  Once  a 
young  bride  asked  that  her  marriage  not  be 
noted  in  the  paper  because  she  was  preg- 
nant at  the  altar  and  when  the  vital  statis- 
tics about  the  birth  were  printed  everyone 
would  know. 

Pease  said  he  put  the  wrong  date  in  the 
paper.  How'd  he  justify  that? 

"I  didn't  say  it.  It  was  a  typographical 

error  in  the  paper. "  he  said  with  a  smile. 

•  •  *   the  stigma  was  on  the  child.  You 

don't  want  the  kid  going  through  life  "  being 

called  names.  Pease  said. 

■'I've  had  a  good  life, "  he  said.  Tm  living 
on  borrowed  time." 

Pease  learned  in  July  that  he  has  a  recur- 
rence of  cancer,  which  he  thought  he'd 
licked  in  1982.  This  time,  the  disease  is  in 
his  bones. 

He's  now  channeling  the  spirit  that  even 
he  characterizes  as  curmudgeonly  into  his 
fight  with  cancer. 

"I  want  to  be  remembered  for  the  fact 
that  we  put  out  a  newspaper,  we  did  a  good 
job  and  we  kept  the  community  informed. 
We  became  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the 
people,"  said  Pease.  "I  want  this  on  my 
headstone:  Born  in  Anoka,  lived  in  Anoka, 
moved  to  Coon  Rapids,  died  in  Coon 
Rapids.'  I've  got  something  to  look  forward 
to."  • 


COMMEMORATION    OF    THE    BI- 
CENTENNIAL   OF    THE    SENATE 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  Senator  Dole  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  resolution  com- 
memorating the  Bicentennial  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  and  I  ask  for  its  immedi- 
ate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  resolution  by 
title. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  resolution  <S.  Res.  144)  relating  to  the 
commemoration  of  the  bicentennial  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  144)  was 
agreed  to  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  144 
Resolved, 

SKITKIN  1.  KST.\BI.IS1IMKNT  OK  COMMISSION. 

There  is  hereby  established  a  Commission 
on  the  Bicentennial  of  the  United  States 
Senate  (referred  to  as  the  "Commission  ")  to 
coordinate  ceremonial  events  and  related  ac- 
tivities as  appropriate. 

SK(  .  2.  MKMBKRSHIP  OK  ( OMMISSION. 

The  Commission  shall  be  composed  of  the 
following  members: 


President    pro    tempore    of    the 
leader    and    minority 


(1)  the 
Senate: 

(2)  the    majority 
leader  of  the  Senate: 

(3)  three  Members  of  the  Senate  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  majority  leader;  and 

(4)  three  members  of  the  Senate  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  minority  leader. 

A  Member  of  the  Senate  appointed  pursu- 
ant to  Senate  Resolution  352,  agreed  to 
April  11,  1986,  to  serve  during  the  100th 
Congress  shall  serve  until  the  termination 
of  the  Commission. 

SK(  .  :l.  (  IIAIRMANSHIH;  IJIOKI  M. 

The  Majority  Leader,  or  his  designee, 
shall  serve  as  the  Chairman  of  the  Commis- 
sion and  the  Minority  I.«ader,  or  his  desig- 
nee, shall  serve  as  the  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
Commission.  Pour  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  trans- 
action of  business. 
SK(  .  4.  v.u  AM  Y. 

Any  vacancy  in  the  membership  of  the 
Commission  shall  be  filled  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  original  appointment. 

SKC.  -V  DITIKS  OK  COMMISSION. 

The  Commission  shall  oversee  the  devel- 
opment of  projects  and  activities  as  outlined 
in  the  Final  Report  of  the  Study  Group  on 
the  Commemoration  of  the  United  States 
Senate  Bicentenary.  It  shall  seek  to  coordi- 
nate Senate  bicentennial  activities  with  re- 
lated organizations  outside  the  Senate,  in- 
cluding the  Commission  on  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives  Bicenten- 
ary and  the  Commission  on  the  Bicenten- 
nial of  the  United  States  Constitution. 

SKC.  6.  STAKK  AM)  SIPPORT. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Commission  shall 
have  the  staff  support  and  the  expertise  of 
Senate  support  staff  including  the  Senate 


Historical  Office  and  the  Office  of  Senate 
Curator,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate,  and  the  assistance  of  the 
United  States  Senate  Commission  on  Art. 
The  Chairman  shall  designate  an  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  Commission. 

(b)  Services  of  Consultant.— In  carrying 
out  its  functions,  the  Commission  may.  with 
the  prior  approval  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  procure  the 
temporary  (not  to  exceed  one  year)  or  inter- 
mittent service  of  individual  consultants,  or 
organizations  thereof,  in  the  same  manner 
and  under  the  same  conditions  as  a  standing 
committee  of  the  Senate  may  procure  such 
services. 

(c)  Guest  Speakers.— In  carrying  out  its 
functions,  the  Commission  is  authorized  to 
engage  the  services  of  guest  speakers  and 
provide  such  speakers  (other  than  speakers 
who  are  Members  of  Congress  or  officers  or 
employees  of  the  United  States)  with  appro- 
priate honoraria,  transportation  expenses, 
and  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence. 

SKC.  7.  pavmknt  ok  kxpensks. 

(a)  Payment  Out  or  the  Contingent 
Fund.— The  actual  and  necessary  expenses 
of  the  Commission,  including  official  recep- 
tion and  representation  expenses,  the  em- 
ployment of  staff  at  an  annual  rate  of  pay. 
and  the  employment  of  consultants  at  a  rate 
not  to  exceed  the  maximum  daily  rate  for  a 
standing  committee  of  the  Senate,  shall  be 
paid  from  the  Contingent  Fund  of  the 
Senate,  out  of  the  account  of  Miscellaneous 
Items,  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Commission  or  his  desig- 
nee: except  that  no  voucher  shall  be  re- 
quired to  pay  the  salary  of  any  employee 
who  is  compensated  at  an  annual  rate  of 
pay.  This  subsection  is  effective  with  re- 
spect to  expenditures  incurred  on  or  after 
the  date  of  agreement  to  Senate  Resolution 
293.  100th  Congress. 

(b)  Authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate.— The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  is  au- 
thorized to  advance  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  to  defray  the  expenses  incurred  in 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  resolu- 
tion. 

SKC.  s.  PRIV.\TK  SKCTOR  TASK  M)RCK. 

The  Commission  shall  seek  to  assemble  a 
private  sector  task  force  to  explore  ideas 
and  funding  from  private  sources  for  appro- 
priate projects  to  commemorate  the  bicen- 
tennial. 

SKt.S.  HKPORTS. 

The  Commission  may  submit  periodic  re- 
ports on  its  activities  to  the  Senate  and 
shall  submit  a  final  report  at  the  time  of  its 
termination. 

SKC.  Id.  TKRMINATION  OK  ( OMMISSION. 

The  Commision  shall  cease  to  exist  at  the 
end  of  the  one  hundred  and  first  Congress. 

SK(.  11.  RKPKAI.OK  SENATK  RKSOIATION  S.M. 

Senate  Resolution  352.  agreed  to  April  11. 
1986.  is  repealed. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  Uble  was 
agreed  to. 


APPOINTMENT  BY  THE 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Acting  Presi- 
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dent  pro  tempore,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  99-624,  appoints  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Heinz]  to  the  Ei- 
senhower Centennial  Commission,  vice 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Arm- 
strong], resigned. 


UMI 


REPUCATION  OF  THE  HOUSE  OP 
REPRESENTATIVES  TO  THE 
ANSWER  OF  JUDGE  WALTER  L. 
NIXON,  JR. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  submits  to  the  Senate  for  print- 
ing in  the  Senate  Journal  and  in  the 
Congressional  Record  the  Replica- 
tion of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  the  Answer  of  Judge  Walter  L. 
Nixon,  Jr.,  to  the  articles  of  impeach- 
ment against  Judge  Nixon,  pursuant 
to  Senate  Resolution  127,  101st  Con- 
gress, 1st  session,  which  replication 
was  received  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  on  June  12,  1989,  and  the 
Chair  further  notes  for  the  Record 
the  receipt  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives' Request  for  Discovery,  which 
will  be  forwarded  to  the  committee  ap- 
pointed under  rule  11  of  the  Rules  of 
Procedure  and  Practice  in  the  Senate 
When  Sitting  on  Impeachment  Trials. 

The  replication  is  as  follows: 
House  or  Representatives. 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Washington.  DC.  June  12.  1989. 
Re  impeachment  of  Judge  Walter  L.  Nixon. 

Jr. 
Mr.  Walter  J.  Stewart, 
Secretary  of  the  Senate.  U.S.  Senate.  Capitol 
Building,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Stewart:  Enclosed  please  find 
the  Replication  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  the  Answer  of  Judge  Nixon  to  the 
Articles  of  Impeachment,  and  the  House  of 
Representatives'  Request  for  Discovery,  for 
filing  in  the  alwve  matter. 
Sincerely. 

Peter  E.  Keith. 
Assistant  Special  Counsel. 

tin  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  Sitting 
As  a  Court  of  Impeachment! 

In  re  Impeachment  or  Judge  Walter  L. 
Nixon.  Jr. 

replication  op  the  house  or  representa- 
tives to  the  answer  op  judge  walter  l. 
nixon,  jr.  to  the  articles  or  impeach- 
MENT 

The  House  of  Representatives,  through  its 
Managers  and  counsel,  replies  to  the 
Answer  to  Articles  of  Impeachment  of  Re- 
spondent. Judge  Walter  L.  Nixon.  Jr..  as  fol- 
lows: 

Article  I 

The  first  paragraph  of  Respondent's 
Answer  to  Article  I  simply  summarizes  that 
Article  and  requires  no  response  by  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  House  of  Representatives  denies  each 
and  every  allegation  set  forth  in  the  second, 
third  and  fourth  paragraphs  of  Respond- 
ent's Answer  to  Article  I. 
Article  II 

The  first  paragraph  of  Respondents 
answer  to  Article  II  simply  summarizes  that 


Article   and   requires  no   response   by   the 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  House  of  Representatives  denies  each 
and  every  allegation  set  forth  in  the  second 
and  third  paragraphs  of  Respondent's 
Answer  to  Article  II. 

Article  III 

The  first  paragraph  of  Respondent's 
Answer  to  Article  III  simply  summarizes 
that  Article  and  requires  no  response  by  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

With  regard  to  all  remaining  paragraphs 
of  Respondent's  Answer  to  Article  III,  the 
House  of  Representatives  denies  each  and 
every  allegation  in  the  Answer  that  denies 
the  acts,  knowledge,  intent  or  wrongful  con- 
duct charged  against  Respondent  in  Article 
III,  or  that  otherwise  suggests  that  Re- 
spondent's grand  jury  testimony  and  inter- 
view statements  were  true  and  correct.  The 
House  of  Representatives  further  states 
that  Article  III  properly  alleges  an  impeach- 
able offense,  is  not  subject  to  a  motion  to 
dismiss,  and  should  be  considered  and  adju- 
dicated by  the  Senate  sitting  as  a  Court  of 
Impeachment.  The  House  of  Representa- 
tives incorporates  by  reference,  in  its  Repli- 
cation to  Respondent's  Answer  to  Article 
III.  its  response  to  the  Answer  of  Respond- 
ent to  Articles  I  and  II. 
1.  Article  Illtll 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the  House  of 
Representatives  responds  to  Respondent's 
Answer  to  the  specific  allegations  of  Article 
IIKIXA)  through  (G)  as  follows: 

(A)  The  House  of  Representatives  denies 
that  the  impeachment  charge  alleged  in  Ar- 
ticle IIKIHA)  is  'virtually  Identical"  to  the 
Count  II  perjury  charge  on  which  Respond- 
ent was  acquitted  by  the  jury,  and  further 
denies  that  the  jury  verdict  of  acquittal  on 
Count  II  of  Respondent's  criminal  indict- 
ment in  any  way  bars  consideration  by  the 
Senate  of  Article  IIKIHA). 

(B)  The  House  of  Representatives  denies 
that  the  impeachment  charge  alleged  in  Ar- 
ticle IIKIXB)  is  "virtually  identical "  to  the 
Count  II  perjury  charge  on  which  Respond- 
ent was  acquitted  by  the  jury,  and  further 
denies  that  the  jury  verdict  of  acquittal  on 
Count  II  of  Respondent's  criminal  indict- 
ment in  any  way  bars  consideration  by  the 
Senate  of  Article  IIKIXB).  The  House  of 
Representatives  also  denies  that  the  allega- 
tions in  subsections  (A)  and  (B)  of  Article 
IIKl)  are  "duplicitous  and  redundant."  Sub- 
sections (A)  and  (B)  of  Article  III  allege  two 
distinct  false  or  misleading  statements  by 
Respondent,  and  both  subsections  should  be 
considered  and  adjudicated  by  the  Senate. 

(C)  The  House  of  Representatives  denies 
that  Article  IIKIKC)  "does  not  accurately 
descrit>e  or  refer"  to  actual  statements  by 
Respondent. 

(D)  The  House  of  Representatives  denies 
that  the  statement  by  Respondent  referred 
to  in  Article  III(1)(D)  is  "vague  and  impre- 
cise." and  states  that  the  Senate  can  and 
should  deem  this  to  l)e  a  material  false  or 
misleading  statement. 

(E)  The  House  of  Representatives  denies 
that  Article  IIKl  HE)  "distorts"  or  "omits 
material  portions"  of  Respondent's  actual 
statement  in  a  "misleading  manner." 

(F)  The  House  of  Representatives  denies 
that  the  allegations  in  subsection  (E)  and 
(P)  of  Article  IIKl)  are  "duplicitous  and  re- 
dundant." Subsections  (E)  and  (F)  of  Article 
III(l)  allege  two  distinct  false  or  misleading 
statements  by  Respondent,  and  both  subsec- 
tions should  be  considered  and  adjudicated 
by  the  Senate. 

(G)  The  House  of  Representatives  denies 
that  Article  IIKIXG)  "does  not  accurately 


describe"    Respondent's    statement    during 
the  April  1984  interview. 

2.  Article  1 1 II 2 1 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  with  regard 
to  Respondents  Answer  to  the  specific 
statements  alleged  in  Article  111(2),  the 
House  of  Representatives  agrees  that  the 
statement  of  Respondent  set  forth  in  Arti- 
cle I  is  also  the  basis  for  Article  III(2)(A), 
and  that  the  statements  of  Respondent  set 
forth  in  Article  II  are  also  the  basis  for  Arti- 
cle IIK2)  (D),  (P),  and  (G).  The  House  of 
Representatives  denies  that  the  statement 
of  Respondent  set  forth  in  Article  II  is  also 
the  basis  for  Article  III(2)(E),  inasmuch  as 
the  specific  statement  set  forth  in  Article 
III(2HE)  was  not  an  "underscored  material 
declaration  "  in  Count  IV  of  Respondent's 
criminal  indictment  found  by  the  jury  to  be 
false.  However,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives acknowledges  that  the  statements  set 
forth  in  Articles  II  and  IIK2HE)  were  each 
part  of  Respondent's  response  during  his 
grand  jury  testimony  to  the  question, 
"Judge,  do  you  have  anything  you  want  to 
add?" 

The  House  of  Representatives  denies  that 
Article  111(2)  is  "multiplicitous,  redundant 
and  fundamentally  unfair."  Article  III  prop- 
erly alleges  an  impeachable  offense,  is  dis- 
tinct from  Articles  I  and  II.  and  should  be 
considered  and  adjudicated  by  the  Senate. 
The  House  of  Representatives  denies  that 
any  portion  of  Article  III  is  defective,  and 
will  oppose  any  motion  to  dismiss  all  or  part 
of  Article  III. 

The  House  of  Representatives  denies  that 
Article  IIK2HB)  "distorts  and  misstates" 
Respondent's  actual  grand  jury  testimony. 

First  Affirmative  Defense 
The  House  of  Representatives  denies  each 
and  every  allegation  of  this  purported  de- 
fense. The  House  of  Representatives  fur- 
ther states  that  this  purported  defense  is 
not  relevant  to  the  Impeachment  Articles 
and  is  insufficient  as  a  matter  of  law.  This 
purported  defense  of  "vindictive  prosecu- 
tion" is  a  question  particularly  appropriate 
for  judicial  resolution  and  has  been  finally 
resolved  by  the  judicial  branch  against  Re- 
spondent without  pending  appeal.  Respond- 
ent should  thereby  be  estopped  from  raising 
this  issue  during  the  impeachment  proceed- 
ings. The  House  of  Representatives  further 
asserts  that  such  ""vindictive  prosecution." 
even  if  true  as  alleged,  cannot  excuse  or  be  a 
defense  to  the  misconduct  by  Respondent 
set  forth  in  the  Articles  of  Impeachment. 

Second  Affirmative  Defense 
The  House  of  Representatives  denies  each 
and  every  allegation  of  this  purported  de- 
fense. The  House  of  Representatives  asserts 
that  this  purported  defense  is  not  relevant 
to  the  Impeachment  Articles  and  is  insuffi- 
cient as  a  matter  of  law.  This  purported  de- 
fense of  prosecutorial  misconduct  is  a  ques- 
tion particularly  appropriate  for  judicial 
resolution  and  has  been  resolved  by  the  ju- 
dicial branch  against  Respondent.  Respond- 
ent should  thereby  be  estopped  from  raising 
this  issue  during  the  impeachment  proceed- 
ings. The  House  of  Representatives  further 
asserts  that  such  prosecutorial  misconduct, 
even  if  true  as  alleged,  cannot  excuse  or  be  a 
defense  to  the  misconduct  by  Respondent 
set  forth  in  the  Articles  of  Impeachment. 

Wherefore,  the  House  of  Representatives 
states  that  each  of  the  Articles  of  Impeach- 
ment presents  a  valid  basis  for  removing  Re- 
spondent from  office.  Each  of  the  three  Ar- 
ticles should  be  considered  and  adjudicated 
by  the  Senate. 
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With  regard  to  Respondent's  demand  for 
"trial  before  the  full  United  States  Senate," 
the  House  of  Representatives  denies  that 
Article  I,  Section  3  of  the  Constitution  re- 
quires that  evidence  be  taken  by  the  full 
Senate,  rather  than  by  a  Committee  formed 
pursuant  to  Senate  Impeachment  Rule  XI. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

The  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives, 
Alan  I.  Baron, 

Special  Counsel. 

Managers  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives: Jack  Brooks,  Don  Edwards,  Benjamin 
L.  Cardin,  F.  James  Sensenbrenner,  William 
E.  Dannemeyer. 

Impeachment  Trial  Staff;  Alan  I.  Baron. 
Special  Counsel;  Peter  E.  Keith,  Assistant 
Special  Counsel. 

House  Judiciary  Committee  Staff  Partici- 
pating in  the  Impeachment  Proceedings; 
William  Jones,  General  Counsel;  Daniel 
Freeman,  Counsel:  Catherine  A.  LeRoy, 
Counsel:  Colleen  Kiko,  Counsel. 


RECESS  UNTIL  9  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
now  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  under  the  previ- 
ous order  until  9  a.m.  on  Wednesday, 
June  14.  1989. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  7:31  p.m.,  recessed  until 
Wednesday,  June  14,  1989,  at  9  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations   received  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  after  the 


recess  of  the  Senate  on  June  9,  1989, 
under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  January  3,  1989: 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

THOMA.S  PAIUICK  MELADY,  OF  CONNKcriClIT.  TO 
BE  AMBASKADOK  EX  I  RAORDIN  AR  Y  AND  IM.ENll'O 
TENTIARY  OK  IIIK  UNITED  STATES  OK  AMEHIC'A  TO 
THE  HOl.Y  SEh 

DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

WILLIAM  BRANIFE  OK  CAl.JKORNIA  TO  HE  US  AT 
TORNEY  KOR  lllh:  SOUTHERN  DISTRICT  OK  CAl.IKOR 
NIA  l-'OR  THE  I  hRM  OK  4  YEARS  VICE  I'h:  1  ER  K 
NUNEZ,  RESIONK.D 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND  URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT 

SKIRMA  ANNA  KONDRATAS,  OK  VIHCilNIA  lo  BE  AN 
ASSISTANT  SECHEI  ARY  OK  HOUSING  AND  UKHAN  UE 
VEl.OPMENT   VtCK  JACK  R   STOKVIS.  RESIGNED 

U.S.  INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 
COOPERATION  AGENCY 

MARK  I.  EDEI.MAN.  OF  MISSOURI,  TO  HI-:  DEPUTY 
ADMINISTRATOR  OF  THE  AGENCY  FOR  INTERNA 
TIONAL  DEVELOPMENT,  VICE  JAY  K  MORRIS  RE 
SIGNED 

NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS  AND  SPACE 
ADMINISTRATION 

JAMES  R  THOMPSON,  JR  OF  ALABAMA  TO  BE 
DEPUTY  ADMINl.STRATOR  OF  THE  NATIONAL  AERO 
NAUTICS  AND  SPACE  ADMINISTRATION,  VICE  DALE  D 
MYERS,  RESIGNED 

Executive   nominations   received  by 
the  Senate  June  13,  1989: 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

JOSEPH  BERNARD  OILDENHORN  OF  THE  DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBIA  TO  BE  AMBASSADOR  EXTRAORDl 
NARY  AND  PLENIPOTENTIARY  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  OF  AMERICA  TO  SWITZERLAND 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

MARTIN  LEWIS  ALI.DAY  OK  TEXAS  TO  BE  SOLICI 
TOR  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR,  VICE 
RALPH  W  TARR,  RE-SIGNED 

JOHN  K  TURNER  OF  WYOMING  TO  BE  DIRECTOR 
OF  THE  US  FISH  AND  WILDLIFE  SERVICE  VICE 
FRANK  H   DUNKLE   RESIGNED 


DEPARTMENT  OK  COMMKMCK 


DEIIORAH  WJN(  KSMflll  HI  olll';  !</  ))K  AW-.H-.I 
ANI  Sl-:(  Uhl  AHY  Ol  lOMMHir  ►  lOK  I  >.<  ItW  il/ / ./ 
POLUY    VUKD    mini  (■   MHIHIUKI)    l(>J-.l'-«hl< 

IN  THE  ARMY 

nil-:    KOLI,nWIN(,  NAMh.D    l||H<>,l<     |l;    HE    I'l  A'  >  l< 
ON    illl-:  RH  I  IRhl)  J  LSI    IN  I.KAKI-.  INDK  AIM/  lM/>  (• 
I  HE  I'HOVISION.S  Ol     ini.K  111    DNIIKD  .S  I  A  I  K-.  <  '/</» 
KEt-nON  i:)7il 


To  be  general 


GEN    MAXWI-;LI,H     IIIIIRMAN    i:i7  ^2  Hhh*.   1    h    AI'MV 

THE  K)LI,<)WIN(i  NAMI-J)  OI-HCEK  EOK  AI'fJlM 
MENI  l<)  HIE  <il(AI)l-:  INDICAIl-.l)  l.NDEH  HIE  lie'/ 
VISIONS  Oh  II  I  I.I-:  HI  L'NII  ED  .SI  Al  ►A  <  ODE  .SM"II'/S 
(illliAi  IN  CONIIINCl  ION  Willi  ASSK.NMKM  1'/  A  t- > 
SITION  OK  IMI'OKIANCK  AND  KKSI-'/N.SIHILI  I  Y  Df." 
IGNATED  HY  Illl-  PR1->>IIJENI  (,'NDEI<  I  11  I  J.  !'. 
UNITED  STA  IKS  CODE  SE("I  ION  filD' A  . 

To  be  general 

LT   GEN    JOHN  W    KOS.S,  472    yi  7-/SI    IS    ARMY 

THE  E'OLLOWIN(i  NAMED  OKKK  ER  l^OR  APKJIS'I 
MENT  TO  1HE  CJHADE  INDICATED  l.NDEH  IS  CON 
JUNCTION  WITH  ASSKiNMENT  TO  A  KJSITIOS  f)f  IM 
PORTANCE  AND  Rh>iPONSIBILITY  Df.SIGNATED  BY 
THE  PRtiSIDENl  UNDER  TITLE  10  UNITED  .STATE.S 
CODE,  SECTION  610'Ai  AND  TO  BE  APPfJINTED  AS 
SENIOR  ARMY  MEMBER  OK  THE  MILITARY  .STAFT 
COMMITTEE  OF  THE  UNITED  NATION.S  UNDER  THE 
PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10  UNITED  STATES  CODE  SEC 
TION  711 

To  be  lieutenant  general  and  Army  senior 
member  of  the  Military  Staff  Committee  of 
the  United  Nations 

MAJ  GEN  GORDON  R  SULLIVAN  02U  26  9577  US 
ARMY 

IN  THE  NAVY 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICER  TO  BE  PLACED 
ON  THE  RETIRED  LIST  IN  THE  GRADE  INDICATED 
UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10  UNITED 
STATES  CODE  SECTION  1370 

To  be  vice  admiral 

VICE    ADM     JOSPEH    B     WILKINSON     JR      467  42  0315 

1230  US  NAVY 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— raesrfai^,  June  13,  1989 


The  House  met  at  12  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford.  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

May  our  hearts,  O  gracious  God,  be 
open  to  Your  renewing  spirit  so  that 
our  eyes  can  see  the  opportunities  for 
life  and  love  and  service  that  are  all 
about  us.  May  not  the  attention  that 
we  give  to  that  which  is  immediate 
and  necessary,  keep  us  from  lifting  our 
hearts,  our  minds,  and  our  souls  to  ex- 
perience the  boundless  riches  of  Your 
grace  and  to  share  with  others  the 
goodness  of  all  Your  gifts.  This  we 
pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


PLEDGE  OF  ALLEGIANCE 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Glickman]  to  lead  the  House  in  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN  led  the  Pledge  of 
Allegiance  as  follows: 

I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  Flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  to  the  Repub- 
lic for  which  it  stands,  one  nation  under 
God.  indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice  for 
all. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Hallen,  one  of  its  clerks,  armounced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  joint  reso- 
lutions and  concurrent  resolutions  of 
the  following  titles,  in  which  the  con- 
currence of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.J.  Res.  55.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  October  1,  1989.  through  Octo- 
ber 7.  1989,  as  "Mental  Illness  Awareness 
Week"; 

SJ.  Res.  67.  Joint  resolution  to  commemo- 
rate the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the 
Wilderness  Act  of  1964  which  established 
the  National  Wilderness  Preservation 
System: 

SJ.  Res.  73.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  beginning  October  29.  1989,  as 
"Oaucher's  Disease  Awareness  Week": 

S.J.  Res.  76.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  period  commencing  on  June  21.  1989. 
and  ending  on  June  28,  1989,  as  "Pood  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  Week"; 

SJ.  Res.  78.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  month  of  November  1989  and  1990  as 
"National  Hospice  Month"; 

S.J.  Res.  85.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  July  24  to  July  30.  1989.  as  the 
"National   Week   of   Recognition   and   Re- 


membrance for  Those  Who  Served  in  the 
Korean  War"; 

S.J.  Res.  95.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  September  10,  1989.  through 
September  16.  1989.  as  "National  Check-Up 
Week"; 

S.J.  Res.  96.  Joint  resolution  designating 
July  2,  1989,  as  "National  Literacy  Day"; 

S.J.  Res.  105.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
October  7  through  October  14.  1989.  as  "Na- 
tional Week  of  Outreach  to  the  Rural  Dis- 
abled"; 

S.J.  Res.  108.  Joint  resolution  designating 
October  3.  1989,  as  "National  Teacher  Ap- 
preciation Day": 

S.J.  Res.  109.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  period  commencing  September  11,  1989. 
and  ending  on  September  15,  1989,  as  "Na- 
tional Historically  Black  Colleges  Week"; 

S.J.  Res.  110.  Joint  resolution  designating 
October  5.  1989.  as  "Raoul  Wallenberg 
Day"; 

S.J.  Res.  117.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  November  19.  1989.  through  No- 
vember 25.  1989.  and  the  week  of  November 
18,  1990.  through  November  24,  1990.  as 
■National  Family  Week"; 

S.J.  Res.  118.  Joint  resolution  designating 
October  6.  1989.  as  German-American 
Day"; 

S.J.  Res.  120.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  period  commencing  November  12.  1989. 
and  ending  November  18,  1989,  as  "Geogra- 
phy Awareness  Week"; 

S.J.  Res.  122.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
October  1989  and  1990  as  National  Down 
Syndrome  Month"; 

S.J.  Res.  124.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
October  as  "National  Quality  Month"; 

S.J.  Res.  126.  Joint  resolution  commemo- 
rating the  bicentennial  of  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard; 

S.J.  Res.  130.  Joint  resolution  designating 
February  11  through  February  17.  1990.  as 

Vocational-Technical  Education  Week"; 

S.J.  Res.  133.  Joint  resolution  designating 
October  1989  as  "National  Domestic  Vio- 
lence Awareness  Month"; 

S.J.  Res.  136.  Joint  resolution  designating 
August  8,  1989.  as  "National  Neighborhood 
Crime  Watch  Day"; 

S.J.  Res.  137.  Joint  resolution  designating 
January  7.  1990.  through  January  13,  1990. 
as  "National  Law  Enforcement  Training 
Week"; 

S.J.  Res.  138.  Joint  resolution  designating 
October  16.  1989,  and  October  16.  1990.  as 

World  Food  Day"; 

S.J.  Res.  142.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  beginning  July  23.  1989.  as  Lyme 
Disease  Awareness  Week"; 

S.J.  Res.  143.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  December  10.  1989.  through  De- 
cember 16.  1989.  as  "National  Drunk  and 
Drugged  Driving  Awareness  Week"; 

S.J.  Res.  146.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  of  September  24,  1989,  as  "Reli- 
gious Freedom  Week"; 

S.J.  Res.  148.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  October  8.  1989.  through  Octo- 
ber 14.  1989,  as  "National  Job  Skills  Week"; 

S.J.  Res.  150.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
August  1.  1989.  as  "Helsinki  Human  Rights 
Day"; 


S.J.  Res.  151.  Joint  resolution  to  honor 
the  U.S.  Customs  Service  on  the  200th  anni- 
versary of  its  establishment; 

S.  Con.  Res.  39.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
commend  the  group  of  aviators  known  as 
the  "Plying  Tigers"  for  nearly  50  years  of 
service  to  the  United  States;  and 

S.  Con.  Res.  40.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
designate  June  21.  1989.  as  Chaney,  Good- 
man, and  Schwerner  Day. 


SUPPORTING  MOVE  FOR 
DEMOCRACY  IN  CHINA 

(Mr.  MAZZOLI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
summer  it  is  my  pleasure  to  have  as  an 
intern  in  my  office  Braxston  Banks,  a 
student  at  the  University  of  Notre 
Dame.  Last  summer  Braxston  traveled 
to  China  and  spent  3  weeks  there  and. 
therefore,  when  the  events  occurred 
recently  in  Tiananmen  Square  and 
throughout  Beijing,  Braxston  was  able 
to  put  these  things  into  better  per- 
spective and  to  help  me  to  frame  my 
own  thoughts  on  this  issue. 

I  think  what  we  have  before  us 
today,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  is  a  crisis,  a  situa- 
tion crying  for  resolution,  a  country 
and  a  people  possibly  ready  to  ex- 
plode. 

The  Chinese  students  in  my  home 
town  of  Louisville  who  attend  the  Uni- 
versity of  Louisville  and  other  schools 
are  joining  in  solidarity  with  their 
friends  and  the  students  in  China,  and 
I  join  them  in  that  same  solidarity.  We 
must  make  it  clear,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
the  Chinese  authorities  that  their  con- 
duct is  not  acceptable  among  civilized 
nations  of  the  world  and  that  stern 
sanctions  must  be  invoked  by  the  free 
peoples  of  the  world  if  they  do  not  im- 
prove the  conditions  for  their  people 
in  China  seeking  demoracy  and  seek- 
ing freedom. 


NO  DEALS  FOR  RELEASE  OF  MR. 
FANG  AND  MISS  LI 

(Mr.  BROOMFIELD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  read  a  disturbing  newspaper 
report  suggesting  that  the  two  outspo- 
ken Chinese  dissidents  being  harbored 
in  the  American  Embassy  in  Beijing 
may  not  be  as  secure  in  our  Embassy 
as  they  thought  they  might  be. 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g..  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  sp>oken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor; 
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A  headline  in  today's  New  York 
Times  reads:  "Washington  wants  vow 
that  couple  living  in  Embassy  will  not 
be  harmed."  That  headline  tells  me 
that  the  American  people  are  being 
prepared  for  some  kind  of  deal  with 
the  Chinese  Government. 

The  Chinese  leaders  can  make  all 
the  vows  they  want,  but  they  will 
never  convince  me  that  they  will  treat 
Mr.  Fang  and  Miss  Li  any  differently 
than  the  protesters  they  have  arrested 
in  the  days  since  the  Tianarunen 
Square  massacre. 

The  students  look  to  the  United 
States  as  a  model  for  human  rights. 
Let's  not  disappoint  them  by  entering 
into  some  cynical  arrangement  for  the 
release  of  Mr.  Fang  and  Miss  Li.  Secre- 
tary Baker  should  tell  the  Chinese: 
"No  deals.  America  is  standing  by  its 
commitments." 


THE  MIRACLE  BASEBALL  TEAM 
OF  WICHITA  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

(Mr.  GLICKMAN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  I  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  current  hit  movie  "Field  of 
Dreams,"  a  fantasy  takes  place.  The 
old  baseball  legend  Shoeless  Joe  Jack- 
son returns  from  the  past  to  play  base- 
ball once  again.  It  is  possible  for  him 
to  do  this  only  because  the  movie's 
star,  Kevin  Costner,  believed  a  fantasy 
could  really  happen  and  so  he  built  a 
baseball  field  of  dreams  in  the  middle 
of  his  Iowa  cornfield.  After  a  day  of 
playing  baseball  on  that  field  with  a 
team  of  other  baseball  legends.  Shoe- 
less Joe  asks  Costner,  "Is  this 
Heaven?"  to  which  Costner  replies, 
"No,  it's  Iowa." 

This  past  weekend,  another  fantjisy 
took  place  on  a  different  Midwest 
baseball  diamond;  on  a  true  field  of 
dreams.  The  Wichita  State  University 
baseball  team  won  the  1989  College 
World  Series,  and  showed  the  world 
that  if  you  are  willing  to  dream,  then 
fantasies  really  can  come  true.  Nick- 
named the  Shockers  to  represent  the 
shocks  of  wheat  grown  in  our  State, 
they  proved  that  there  is  a  different 
interpretation  of  the  mascot.  They 
shocked  college  baseball  by  becoming 
the  first  team  in  almost  25  years  from 
outside  the  traditional  baseball  States 
of  Florida,  Texas,  Arizona,  or  Califor- 
nia to  win  the  national  championship. 

It  was  a  miracle  team  coached  by 
Gene  Stephenson  that  beat  the 
second-seeded  Texas  Longhoms,  and  it 
would  not  have  been  possible  without 
the  superb  pitching  in  the  final  game 
by  the  city  of  Wichita's  own  Greg 
Brummett.  In  fact,  over  half  of  the 
team  hails  from  Kansas,  which  just 
proves  that  great  baseball  can  be 
played  outside  of  the  Sun  Belt.  The 
team  was  also  motivated  by  Bryant 
Winslow,   who   played   much   of   the 


season  with  a  stress  fracture  in  his 
shin.  Although  his  leg  finally  gave  out 
and  broke  playing  against  Texas,  he 
symbolized  the  guts  and  the  can-do 
spirit  of  the  Shockers  and  made  every- 
one believe  the  dream  was  attainable. 

But  baseball  is  a  team  sport,  and 
credit  must  go  to  everyone  associated 
with  this  team  that  made  this  champi- 
onship happen.  From  the  assistant 
coaches  and  trainers  to  every  single 
player,  who  in  their  own  way  contrib- 
uted during  the  entire  season,  reach- 
ing this  pinnacle  would  not  have  been 
possible  without  a  complete  team 
effort.  Listed  below  is  a  roster  of  the 
players  and  coaches.  Even  the  sports 
department  and  the  faculty  of  the  uni- 
versity share  in  this  victory,  for  it  is 
these  leaders  who  teach  the  players 
that  academics  is  just  as  important  as 
athletics,  and  that  it  is  possible  to  suc- 
ceed in  both  sports  and  scholarship. 

This  was  the  second  appearance  in  7 
years  for  Wichita  State  in  the  champi- 
onship round  of  the  College  World 
Series,  and  last  year  they  came  within 
one  strike  of  reaching  the  champion- 
ship game.  Perhaps  it  was  that  setback 
which  caused  the  Shockers  to  set  their 
sights  on  this  year's  championship. 
They  dared  to  dream  what  others  said 
was  impossible,^  and  played  with  a  fire 
in  their  hearts  that  could  not  be  put 
out. 

After  watching  the  Cinderella  team 
from  Wichita  State  University  play  de- 
termined, back-to-the-wall,  never-say- 
die  baseball  during  the  2-week  long 
College  World  Series  in  Omaha,  one 
had  to  wonder  "was  it  Heaven?"  Clear- 
ly, this  time  the  correct  response  "No, 
it  was  Nebraska,  and  the  fantasy  team 
was  the  Wichita  State  University 
Shockers." 

Coaches  and  players  roster  of  the 
1989  NCAA  College  World  Series: 

Gene  Stephenson,  head  coach;  Brent 
Kemnitz,  pitching  coach;  Loren  Hibbs, 
assistant  coach;  Gregg  Miller,  gradu- 
ate assistant  coach;  Randy  Fox,  assist- 
ant trainer;  Jim  Audley,  Jeff  Bluma, 
Jeff  Bonacquista,  Greg  Brummett, 
Brian  Buzard.  Pat  Cedeno,  Todd  Drei- 
fort,  P.J.  Forbes,  Charlie  Giaudrone, 
Tyler  Green,  Jay  Haffley,  Mike  Jones, 
Mike  Lansing,  Morgan  LeClair,  Mike 
McDonald,  Pat  Meares,  Jim  Newlin, 
Darrin  Paxton,  Eric  Wedge,  Mike 
Wentworth,  Jeff  Williams,  Bryant 
Winslow,  Joey  Wilson. 


TRIBUTE  TO  GEN.  JULIUS  W. 
BECTON.  JR. 

(Mr.  SHUMWAY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SHUMWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
that  my  colleagues  join  with  me  today 
in  paying  tribute  to  Gen.  Julius  W. 
Becton,  Jr.,  as  he  retires  from  his  posi- 
tion as  Director  of  the  Federal  Emer- 
gency Management  Agency  [FEMA]. 


While  none  of  us  enjoys  dealing  with 
severe  disasters,  I  am  sure  we  can  all 
agree  that  General  Becton  has  made 
such  emergencies  more  manageable. 
His  leadership,  experience,  and 
combat-proven  abilities  under  pressure 
made  his  stewardship  at  FEMA  im- 
pressive. Regrettably,  virtually  all 
members  of  the  California  delegation 
have  had  more  than  one  occasion  to 
appreciate  General  Becton's  efficiency 
during  his  tenure.  Under  his  com- 
mand, FEMA's  2,400  employees  pro- 
vided rapid,  effective  response  and 
relief  to  disasters,  be  they  natural  or 
man-made.  During  his  tenure,  FEMA 
has  mitigated  73  disasters  and  emer- 
gencies of  sufficient  severity  to  be  de- 
clared eligible  by  the  President  for 
Federal  assistance.  His  prioritizing  has 
seen  some  $1.5  billion  well  applied. 

General  Becton  has  dedicated  44 
years  of  his  life  to  Federal  service,  39 
of  them  in  the  U.S.  Army.  His  military 
career  reflects  his  determination, 
drive,  and  excellence:  he  rose  through 
the  ranks  from  private  to  lieutenant 
general.  His  meritorious  service,  cour- 
age, and  valor  have  been  recognized 
repeatedly:  he  won  13  awards  for  meri- 
torious service  and  7  decorations  for 
valor  in  combat  during  World  War  II, 
and  the  conflicts  in  both  Korea  and 
Vietnam. 

Prior  to  his  nomination  as  FEMA  Di- 
rector by  then-President  Reagan,  Gen- 
eral Becton  extended  his  expertise 
around  the  world,  through  his  service 
as  Director  of  the  Office  of  Foreign 
Disaster  Assistance,  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development. 

Now,  General  Becton  will  apply  his 
knowledge  and  leadership  in  the  pri- 
vate sector,  assuming  the  position  of 
senior  vice  president  for  operations 
with  American  Coastal  Industries,  Inc. 
Fortunately,  he  will  not  be  moving  far 
away,  as  the  company  is  headquar- 
tered in  Arlington. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportuni- 
ty to  express  my  appreciation  and 
commendation  to  Gen.  Julius  Becton 
for  a  job  well  done.  Additionally,  I 
know  that  my  colleagues  will  join  me 
in  wishing  the  very  best  to  him,  his 
wife,  Louise,  and  their  family  as  they 
enter  another  challenging  chapter  in 
their  lives. 


DEATH  PENALTY  FOR  MASS 
MURDERERS 

(Mr.  TRAFICANT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  I  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
decade  ago  Richard  Speck  attacked 
eight  nurses  in  Chicago.  He  bound 
them  one  at  a  time;  he  raped  three  of 
them.  Then  Speck  brutally  executed 
all  eight  of  those  young  ladies. 

Meanwhile,  there  was  a  young  Span- 
ish-speaking nurse  who  rolled  under- 
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neath  the  daybed  and  out  of  view  and 
who  witnessed  this  terrible  nightmare, 
and  later  wrote  a  passage  that  we 
should  all  be  cognizant  of  down  here: 
"God.  don't  let  him  hear  the  pounding 
of  my  heart."  God  spared  her  life.  She 
gave  the  testimony  that  convicted 
Richard  Speck. 

Now  to  really  confuse  the  situation, 
the  Illinois  Bureau  of  Corrections  and 
Rehabilitation  2  years  later  recom- 
mended that  Richard  Speck  be  sent  to 
college  as  a  model  prisoner.  That  is 
how  out  of  hand  things  have  gotten. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  introduced  a  bill 
that  will  call  for  the  death  penalty  for 
mass  murderers  like  Speck.  I  think 
Congress  should  be  starting  to  concern 
themselves  with  the  victims'  rights 
and  the  would-be  victims,  and  I  am 
asking  for  the  support  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  Democratic  leadership 
formybill.  H.R.  2102. 

D  1210 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  is 
obliged  to  advise  our  guests  in  the  gal- 
lery that  much  as  we  appreciate  their 
attendance,  any  demonstration  of  ap- 
proval or  disapproval  is  barred  by  the 
rules  of  the  House. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Roth]. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  all  the  Members 
to  take  a  look  at  the  capital  standards 
and  you  will  see  that  the  States  that 
are  in  trouble  are  mostly  in  the  nega- 
tive column  with  capital  assets.  Use 
that  as  a  guide  when  you  vote  on  this 
bill. 


UMI 


ADMINISTRATION     IS     NOT     RE 

TREATING  ON  CAPITAL  STAND- 
ARDS FOR  S&L'S 

(Mr.  ROTH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wash- 
ington Post  today  has  an  article  stat- 
ing the  administration  is  retreating  on 
capital  standards  on  our  savings  and 
loan  bill.  This  is  totally  inaccurate. 

I  have  talked  to  people  at  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury.  There  is  no 
retreat.  There  is  going  to  be  no  sell- 
out of  the  American  taxpayer  and  the 
President  is  going  to  veto  any  bill  that 
does  not  have  a  strong  capital  stand- 
ard. 

The  present  House  bill  targets  3-per- 
cent tangible  assets,  by  1994,  that  is  in 
5  years,  is  certainly  not  too  much  to 
require. 

In  the  State  of  Wisconsin  we  have 
had  over  6-percent  tangible  assets. 
That  is  why  we  have  not  had  an  S&L 
insolvency  problem  in  the  State  of 
Wisconsin. 

Capital  is  the  cash  that  thrift  insti- 
tutions use  to  absorb  bad  loans  and 
protect  depositors. 

The  President  on  February  6  came 
before  Congress  and  asked  that  in  45 
days  he  have  legislation  on  his  desk. 
Now  127  days  later  we  still  do  not  have 
the  bill. 

It  is  time  we  act.  It  is  costing  us  $10 
million  every  day,  of  taxpayers' 
money,  every  day  we  do  not  act. 


CONDEMNING  BEIJING 
MASSACRE 

(Ms.  SLAUGHTER  of  New  York 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  her  remarks.) 

Ms.  SLAUGHTER  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  June  3  countless  numbers 
of  Chinese  students  and  workers  were 
wantonly  slain  by  the  Chinese  Army. 
Since  that  fateful  day.  the  world  has 
mourned  the  deaths  of  these  prodemo- 
cracy  reformers— and  an  even  greater 
tragedy,  the  loss  of  progress  toward  an 
open  society  where  people  could  freely 
air  their  thoughts  and  ideas. 

While  the  military's  massacre  of  pro- 
testors appears  to  have  stopped,  make 
no  mistake.  Government  suppression 
still  exists  in  China.  I  would  like  to 
warn  the  Chinese  rulers  that  all  Amer- 
icans are  still  aware  of  your  violent  re- 
pression. Your  brutal  military  tactics 
cannot  be  covered  up.  American  televi- 
sion may  be  banned  from  broadcasting 
pictures  of  police  intimidation  and  the 
numerous  arrests  of  innocent  workers 
and  students.  But  what  we  cannot  see 
can  still  be  felt.  Peace  in  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  can  never  be  at- 
tained under  these  repressive  condi- 
tions. 

I  urge  Deng  Xiaoping:  heed  your 
own  words  and  "Seek  Truth  From 
Facts.  "  Throughout  Chinese  history, 
the  people  have  repeatedly  demon- 
strated for  greater  democracy.  The 
people's  desire  for  democracy  cannot 
be  suppressed.  Allow  the  people  of 
China  to  strive  openly  for  reform  and 
end  this  period  of  fear  and  pain. 


To  control  acid  rain,  the  President 
proposed  significant  reductions  in 
sulfur  dioxide  emissions. 

These  deadly  airborne  killers  have 
wreaked  havoc  on  the  lakes,  streams, 
and  reservoirs  of  New  England.  In  my 
State  of  Massachusetts  alone,  over  200 
waterways  are  already  dead,  and  thou- 
sands more  are  on  the  verge  of  envi- 
ronmental extinction. 

Although  this  plan  goes  a  long  way 
to  addressing  the  devastation  of  acid 
rain  and  other  clean  air  problems,  not 
everyone  interested  in  this  issue  will 
agree  with  every  detail  of  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal. 

I  have  some  reservations  myself,  but 
with  this  announcement.  President 
Bush  has  put  clean  air  on  the  front 
burner  of  the  national  legislative 
agenda.  He  has  opened  the  door  for  a 
new  and  revitalized  clean  air  act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  take  up  the 
President's  challenge  and  put  a  strong 
clean  air  act  on  his  desk  by  the  end  of 
this  session.  As  he  said  yesterday, 
"we've  seen  enough  of  this  stalemate. 
It's  time  to  clear  the  air." 


THE  BUSH  CLEAN  AIR 
PROPOSAL 

(Mr.  CONTE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday, 
the  President  unveiled  sweeping  revi- 
sions to  the  Clean  Air  Act,  addressing 
acid  rain,  urban  air  pollution,  and 
toxic  air. 

This  announcement  marks  the  first 
time  that  any  President  has  proposed 
major  strengthening  of  our  Nation's 
clean  air  law  since  the  1977  amend- 
ments. By  all  accounts,  the  President 
has  changed  the  character  and  param- 
eters of  the  clean  air  debate.  No  longer 
can  we  tolerate  excuses  or  delays. 

The  research  is  done.  The  problem  is 
scientifically  documented.  And  the 
damage  is  mounting  year-by-year  and 
month-by-month. 


PRESIDENT     BUSH     GIVES     THE 

NATION    A   BREATH    OF   FRESH 

AIR 

(Mr.  ALEXANDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Madam  Speaker, 
the  Nation  owes  President  Bush  its 
thanks  for  proposing  a  clean  air  plan 
which  provides  the  American  people 
with  a  solution  to  the  dirty  air  prob- 
lem in  America.  About  three  out  of 
five  Americans  live  in  areas  where 
breathing  is  hazardous  to  their  health, 
according  to  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency. 

Nearly  100  percent  of  the  carbon  di- 
oxide and  50  percent  of  the  smog  is 
caused  from  automotive  emissions. 
The  hazardous  toxins  can  be  eliminat- 
ed from  automobile  emissions  if  Con- 
gress requires  the  use  of  clean  fuels  to 
achieve  minimum  health  air  quality 
standards. 

We  are  indeed  grateful  to  President 
Bush  for  taking  the  initiative  to  give 
the  American  people  a  breath  of  fresh 
air. 


LET    US    SEND    A    STRONG    MES- 
SAGE TO  THOSE  MURDERERS 

(Mr.  SOLOMON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Madam  Speaker 
and  my  colleagues,  last  year  this  U.S. 
Government,  with  the  approval  of  this 
Congress,  approved  the  transfer  and 
the  licensing  to  the  People's  Republic 
of  China,  the  Communist  government 
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in  China,  of  the  know-how  for  launch- 
ing satellites. 

At  that  time  on  this  floor  I  raised 
concern  that  we  could  not  trust  the 
Communist  Chinese  Government,  and 
I  guess  with  the  events  that  have 
taken  place  these  last  2  months  that 
that  certainly  has  come  true. 

Today,  I  am  offering  legislation 
which  will  prohibit  that  satellite 
launch  technology  agreement  from 
going  through.  This  will  not  place 
sanctions  on  the  suffering  Chinese 
people,  but  it  will  place  a  very  strong 
sanction  on  that  Government  which 
has  committed  all  of  these  atrocities, 
the  crimes  they  now  are  denying  to 
the  world  press. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  spon- 
sor that  legislation.  Let  us  reconsider 
it  and  let  us  send  that  strong  message 
to  the  murderers  in  the  Great  Hall  of 
the  People. 


PIRACY  ALIVE  AND  WELL  IN  U.S. 
WATERS 

(Mr.  MILLER  of  Washington  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Washington. 
Madam  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  1 
minute  to  remind  you  and  all  my  col- 
leagues of  tales  we  read  as  children, 
tales  of  adventurous  pirates  searching 
the  oceans  for  riches  to  plunder.  We 
may  have  imagined  that  pirates  prey- 
ing on  American  commerce  was  a 
thing  of  the  past.  Well,  piracy  is  alive 
and  well. 

In  the  17th  century  pirates  went 
after  gold;  today  they  go  after  fish. 
Last  week,  the  Coast  Guard  caught  a 
Taiwanese  vessel,  the  Ta  Chieh  No.  3. 
The  vessel,  supposedly  fishing  for 
squid,  was  catching  salmon  bound  for 
U.S.  waters.  This  ship  was  500  miles 
south  of  the  Aleutian  Islands.  That's 
far  outside  of  legitimate  squid  fishing 
areas. 

Madam  Speaker,  the  Coast  Guard 
has  video  tapes  of  the  crew  throwing 
trays  of  frozen  salmon  over  the  side  of 
the  ship.  They  found  logs  on  this  ship 
which  prove  that  the  Ta  Chieh  violat- 
ed Taiwanese  and  international  law  64 
times  over  the  past  2  years— 64  times. 
The  Coast  Guard  boarding  party  was 
offered  a  bribe  to  look  the  other  way. 
There  is  mounting  concern  this  ship  is 
part  of  a  well-organized  fleet  which  is 
pirating  our  fish.  It  is  pirating  our 
jobs.  And,  Madam  Speaker,  it  is  pirat- 
ing the  future  of  our  fishing  industry. 
Such  fleets  operate  not  only  out  of 
Taiwan  but  out  of  other  nations  such 
as  Korea  and  Japan. 

Madam  Speaker,  the  Taiwanese 
Government  granted  the  Coast  Guard 
permission  to  board  this  vessel.  But, 
they  need  to  do  more.  They  need  to 
show  this  Nation,  the  world,  and  the 
fishing  industry  that  pirates  will  be 
caught  and  punished.  The  Ta  Chieh 


should  be  prosecuted  to  the  full  extent 
of  Taiwanese  law. 

The  Government  of  Taiwan  should 
take  the  following  three  steps:  First, 
place  observers  aboard  their  fishing 
fleet;  second,  outfit  their  ships  with 
transponders— finding  their  fleet 
should  not  be  a  game  of  hide  and  seek. 
Third,  they  should  make  their  en- 
forcement officers  more  readily  avail- 
able to  our  Coast  Guard. 

Taiwan  and  the  United  States  have 
worked  hard  to  build  good,  solid  rela- 
tions and  we  should  be  proud  we  have 
just  that.  Let's  not  endanger  those  re- 
lations by  allowing  this  piracy  to  con- 
tinue. 

Madam  Speaker,  2  years  ago,  I 
joined  in  cosponsoring  legislation  to 
keep  foreign  drift  net  fleets  from 
stealing  our  salmon.  The  Taiwanese 
and  others  have  flagrantly  ignored 
this  law.  The  time  has  come  to  stop 
the  pirating  of  our  fish. 


CALLING  ON  VIETNAM  TO 
RELEASE  CAMP  DETAINEES 

(Mr.  INHOFE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  INHOFE.  Madam  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  support  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  113  calling  upon  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Socialist  Republic  of 
Vietnam  to  expedite  the  release  and 
emigration  of  the  "reeducation"  camp 
detainees. 

D  1220 

I  think  we,  in  this  country,  would 
call  many  of  these  reeducation  camps 
labor  camps  or  prisons. 

A  year  ago  we  had  a  young  man  who 
had  come  to  the  United  States  of 
America,  by  the  name  of  Thi  Van 
Nguyen.  He  came  here  to  be  trained  in 
1974  to  fight  for  the  freedom  of  his 
people.  Then  after  a  period  of  time 
went  by  he  was  detained  here,  of 
course,  and  could  not  go  back  in  and 
had  not  seen  his  wife  and  three  small 
children  since  1974. 

Last  year  I  went  to  New  York.  I 
talked  to  the  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations  of  Vietnam  and  negoti- 
ated the  release  of  Thi  Van  Nguyen's 
wife  and  three  children  whom  he  had 
not  seen  for  15  years.  Thi  Van  Nguyen 
has  become  one  of  our  most  valuable 
citizens  in  Tulsa,  OK.  On  Saturday,  he 
will  become  a  naturalized  citizen. 

I  call  upon  Congress  to  encourage 
that  Government  to  release  those 
others  trying  to  reunite  with  their 
families  in  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, because  they  have  ended  up  being 
great  and  valued  citizens. 


BILL  PROVIDING  REMOVAL  OF 
CONVICTED  FEDERAL  JUDGES 

(Mr.  SANGMEISTER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  SANGMEISTER.  Madam 
Speaker,  today  I  will  be  introducing  a 
bill  to  provide  for  the  automatic  re- 
moval of  Federal  judges  who  have 
been  convicted  of  a  serious  crime. 

This  bill.  Madam  Speaker,  would 
spare  American  taxpayers  from  paying 
the  salary  and  exorbitant  investigation 
costs  that  precede  a  convicted  judge's 
impeachment.  The  American  taxpayer 
does  not  deserve  to  bear  the  financial 
burden  of  an  impeachment  process 
that  is  too  long,  too  redundant,  and 
too  costly  in  the  case  of  convicted 
judges. 

Recently,  we  considered  articles  of 
impeachment  against  Judge  Walter 
Nixon.  Judge  Nixon  was  convicted  of 
perjury  in  February  198'3  and  sen- 
tenced to  5  years  in  prison;  however, 
since  his  conviction,  he  has  received 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  dol- 
lars in  salary.  Madam  Speaker,  we 
should  not  pay  Judge  Nixon  a  salary 
while  he  resides  in  the  Eglin  Air  Force 
Base  prison  camp;  we  should  not  pay 
for  investigations  that  have  already 
been  conducted  and  needlessly  linger 
on;  and  we  should  not  stick  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  with  the  tab  every  time  a 
Federal  official  betrays  the  public 
trust. 


LEE  ATWATER  RESPONSIBLE 
FOR  REPUBLICAN  NATIONAL 
COMMITTEE 

(Mr.  WILLIAMS  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Madam  Speaker,  a 
good  many  of  my  colleagues  on  the 
Democratic  side,  and  many  Democrats 
throughout  the  country,  have  strenu- 
ously suggested,  some  demanded,  that 
the  chairman  of  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee.  Lee  Atwater,  resign 
his  position.  Folks  have  suggested  this 
primarily  because  Mr.  Atwater's  orga- 
nization has  put  out  a  memo  which 
George  Bush  and  reportedly  Mr. 
Atwater,  as  well,  have  called  disgrace- 
ful. 

Although  that  memo  may  not  have 
been  put  out  under  Mr.  Atwater's  im- 
primatur, it  nonetheless  came  out  of 
the  organization  of  which  he  is  the 
chairman.  I  disagree  with  my  col- 
leagues who  are  saying  that  Mr. 
Atwater  should  resign.  I  do  not  think 
he  should.  I,  personally,  believe  that 
he  is  the  leader  of  a  long-running 
strategy  by  the  Republican  Party  to 
do  precisely  the  type  of  thing  that  the 
Foley  memo  set  out  to  do.  So  Mr. 
Atwater  now  is  branded,  he  is  tat- 
tooed. We  can  now,  as  a  people,  as 
American    citizens,    spot    him    as    he 
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grazes  out  there  in  the  valley  of  sleaze. 
We  have  him  spotted.  We  ought  to 
keep  them  there  so  we  can  identify 
the  kinds  of  sleaze  that  is  now  coming 
out  and  probably  will  continue  to 
come  out  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore  (Ms. 
Sladchter  of  New  York).  Pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  clause  5  of  rule  I,  the 
Chair  announces  that  she  will  post- 
pone further  proceedings  today  on 
each  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  on 
which  a  recorded  vote  or  the  yeas  and 
nays  are  ordered,  or  on  which  the  vote 
is  objected  to  under  clause  4  of  rule 
XV. 

Such  rollcall  votes,  if  postponed,  will 
be  taken  after  debate  has  concluded 
on  all  motions  to  suspend  the  rules. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  POLICE 
AUTHORIZATION  AND  EXPAN- 
SION ACT  OP  1989 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill  (H.R.  1502),  to  authorize  the 
appropriation  of  funds  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  for  additional  oficers  and 
members  of  the  Metropolitan  Police 
Department  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  to  provide  for  the  implemen- 
tation in  the  District  of  Columbia  of  a 
community-oriented  policing  system, 
as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R. 1502 

Be  it  enacted,  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  •District  of 
Columbia  Police  Authorization  and  Expan- 
sion Act  of  1989". 

SEC.  2.  AITHORIZATION  OK  APPROPRIATIONS  K<»R 

AnnmoNAi.  offkers  and  mem- 
bers M>R  THE  MCTROPOI.ITAN 
P«)LICE  DEPARTMENT  OK  THE  IMS- 
TRKTOKtOLl'MBIA. 

(a)  IM  General.— Section  502  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Self-Government  and 
Governmental  Reorganization  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(cKl)  In  addition  to  the  amounts  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  under  subsection  (a) 
and  subject  to  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3).  there 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
District  of  Columbia,  for  salaries  and  ex- 
penses (including  benefits  and  necessary 
equipment)  of  700  additional  officers  and 
members  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  Depart- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia 
$23,149,000  for  fiscal  year  1990.  $23,338,000 
for  fiscal  year  1991.  $25,199,000  for  fiscal 
year  1992.  $27,252,000  for  fiscal  year  1993. 
and  $28,367,000  for  fiscal  year  1994. 

"(2)  Amounts  appropriated  under  para- 
graph (1)  shall  be  available  only  for  salaries 
and  expenses  (including  benefits  and  neces- 
sary equipment)  of  officers  and  members  of 
the  Metropolitan  Police  Department  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  in  excess  of  the  au- 


thorized level  of  the  department  for  fiscal 
year  1989  of  4.055  officers  and  members. 

■•(3)(A)  For  fiscal  year  1990.  no  funds  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  under  para- 
graph (1)  may  be  obligated  or  expended 
until  120  days  after  the  Mayor  develops  and 
submits  a  plan  for  the  implementation  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  of  a  community- 
oriented  policing  system  (modeled  after 
such  a  system  in  Houston.  Texas)  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Sub- 
committee on  General  Services,  Federalism 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs  of  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

••(B)  For  fiscal  years  after  1990.  no  funds 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  under  para- 
graph (1)  may  be  obligated  or  expanded 
until  the  Mayor  submits  a  notification  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Subcommittee  on  General  Services,  Federal- 
ism and  the  District  of  Columbia  of  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  that  the  District  of  Columbia 
has  implemented  for  such  fiscal  year  a  com- 
munity-oriented policing  system  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  Octo- 
ber 1,  1989. 

SEC.  .1.  CONSTKllTION  OK  DETENTION  KACII.ITIES. 

(a)  In  General.— (1)  The  District  of  Co- 
lumbia shall  construct  a  facility  at  the  loca- 
tion described  in  subsection  (c)  to  serve 
solely  as  a  place  for  the  detention  and  incar- 
ceration of  individuals  accused  or  convicted 
of  crimes  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(2)  Nothing  in  the  National  Historic  Pres- 
ervation Act  (Public  Law  89-655:  16  U.S.C. 
470  et  seq.)  may  be  construed  to  prevent  the 
construction  of  the  facility  referred  to  in 
paragraph  ( 1 ). 

(b)  Submission  and  Approval  of  Design.— 
(1)  Not  later  than  15  days  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  District  of 
Columbia  shall  submit  the  design  for  the 
detention  facility  described  in  subsection  (a) 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia of  the  United  States  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Subcommittee  on  Gener- 
al Services.  Federalism  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  of  the  Committee  on  Governmen- 
tal Affairs  of  the  U.S.  Senate  for  the  Com- 
mittees' approval. 

(2)  The  District  of  Columbia  shall  begin 
construction  of  the  detention  facility  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a)  not  later  than  30 
days  after  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Subcommittee  on  General  Services. 
Federalism  and  the  District  of  Columbia  of 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs  of 
the  U.S.  Senate  approve  the  design  of  such 
facility. 

(c)  Location.— The  facility  described  in 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  located  on  the  South 
pari  of  Square  E-1112  as  recorded  in  Subdi- 
vision Book  140,  Page  199  in  the  Office  of 
the  Surveyor  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

SEf.  ».  STIDV  OK  DISTRHT  OK  COI.IMBIA  COIRT 
R»:SOrK('KS  AND  I  NITED  STATES  .AT- 
TORNEYS IN  METROPOLITAN  AREA. 

(a)  In  General.— Not  later  than  60  days 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
the  Attorney  General— 

(1)  together  with  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Judicial  Administration  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  shall  prepare  and  submit  to  Con- 
gress a  report  analyzing  resources  available 
to  District  of  Columbia  courts:  and 

(2)  together  with  the  Judicial  Conference 
of  the  United  States  and  in  consultation 


with  the  Joint  Committee  on  Judicial  Ad- 
ministration in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
shall  prepare  and  submit  to  Congress  a 
report  analyzing  the  need  for  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  United  States  Attorneys  ap- 
pointed in  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
other  judicial  districts  in  the  surrounding 
metropolitan  area  and  in  the  number  of 
support  personnel  assigned  to  the  United 
States  Attorneys  appointed  in  those  juris- 
dictions. 

(b)  Contents  of  Report  on  D.C.  Court 
Resources.— The  report  prepared  and  sub- 
mitted under  subsection  (a)(1)  shall  in- 
clude— 

(1)  an  analysis  of  the  feasibility  of.  and 
the  costs  associated  with,  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  support  personnel  and  judges  as- 
signed to  District  of  Columbia  courts: 

(2)  an  analysis  of  the  sufficiency  of  the 
budget,  facilities,  and  programs  available  to 
such  courts:  and 

(3)  recommendations  for  possible  changes 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  Pre-Trial  Deten- 
tion Act,  the  proposed  felony  sentencing 
guidelines  for  the  District  of  Columbia  Su- 
perior Court,  and  the  social  services  pro- 
gram managed  by  and  under  the  direction 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  courts. 

SE(  .  ...  REPORT  ON  EKKECTS  OK  INCREASED  D.C. 
LAW  ENKOR«EMENT  EKKORTS  ON 
CRIME  IN  MCTROPOLITAN  AREA. 

Not  later  than  60  days  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Attorney 
General  shall  prepare  and  submit  to  Con- 
gress a  report  analyzing  the  potential  ef- 
fects of  increased  efforts  to  eliminate  drug- 
related  criminal  activity  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  on  crime  and  law  enforcement  in 
the  metropolitan  area  surrounding  the  Dis- 
trict, including  the  effects  of  such  efforts  on 
the  caseload  of  prosecuting  attorneys  (in- 
cluding United  States  Attorneys)  in  such 
area. 

SEC.  «.  DEVELOPMENT  OK  CLASSIKK  ATION 
SYSTEM  KOK  INDIVIDIAI.S  CONVKT- 
ED  OK  CRIMES  IN  DISTRICT. 

(a)  Assistance  From  Bureau  of  Prisons 
AND  National  Institute  of  Corrections.— 
Not  later  than  180  days  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia shall  request  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Prisons  and  the  Director  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Corrections  to  provide 
the  District  of  Columbia  with  technical  as- 
sistance and  training  in  the  development  of 
a  criminal  record-keeping  and  classification 
system,  which  will  provide  the  basis  for  a 
uniform  strategy  for  managing  and  evaluat- 
ing the  processing  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia's criminal  justice  system  of  individuals 
convicted  of  crimes  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

<b)  Information  Included  in  System  Data 
Base.— The  recordkeeping  and  classification 
system  described  in  subsection  (a)  shall  in- 
clude a  data  base  continuously  updated  to 
provide  current  information  on  the  prison 
population  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  in- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to,  the  following: 

(1)  Aggregate  inmate  profiles  and  classifi- 
cations based  on  individual  records  and  files. 

(2)  Escape  and  other  risk  assessments  for 
individual  inmates. 

(3)  Ongoing  counts  of  the  number  of  per- 
sons at  various  stages  of  processing  in  the 
criminal  justice  system. 

(4)  Projections  for  future  prison  popula- 
tions. 

SE(  .  7.  I  SE  OK  PR(HEEDS  OK  KORKEITEI)  PROPER- 
TV  KOR  LAW  KNKORCEMENT  A(TIVI- 
TI»':S. 

Section  502(d)(3)(B)  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Uniform  Controlled  Substances  Act 
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of  1981  (Section  33-552(d){3)(B).  D.C.  Code) 
is  amended  by  striking  "to  finance  pro- 
grams" and  inserting  "to  finance  law  en- 
forcement activities  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, with  any  remaining  balance  used  to 
finance  programs". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demajided? 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Del- 
LUHS]  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes and  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Bliley]  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Dellums]. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Madam  Speaker,  much  has  been 
written  and  much  more  said  regarding 
drugs  and  drug-related  violence  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  In  an  effort  to 
address  this  problem,  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Fiscal  Affairs  and  Health  of  the 
full  Committee  on  District  of  Colum- 
bia, chaired  by  the  distinguished  col- 
league and  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Washington,  DC  [Mr.  Faunt- 
roy],  has  held  no  less  than  seven  in- 
vestigative oversight  and  legislative 
hearings  on  this  issue. 

The  Committee  on  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, Madam  Speaker,  began  the 
101st  Congress  with  hearings  into  the 
various  questions  surrounding  drug 
use,  sale,  manufacturing  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  metropolitan  area. 
On  April  12,  the  subcommittee  voted 
to  send  to  the  full  committee  the  bill, 
H.R.  1502,  with  instructions  that  com- 
mittee staff  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
were  to  draft  a  version  that  was  ac- 
ceptable to  all  parties  concerned.  On 
April  27  of  this  year  the  full  commit- 
tee voted  unanimously  to  report  to  the 
House  the  bill,  H.R.  1502.  Following 
discussions  with  staff  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
certain  corrective  amendments  were 
agreed  to,  resulting  in  H.R.  1502,  as 
amended. 

Madam  Speaker,  this  bill  authorizes 
increased  appropriations  for  700  addi- 
tional District  of  Colubmia  police  offi- 
cers. Second,  it  resolved  a  historic 
preservation  problem  in  order  to  allow 
construction  of  a  prison  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  proceed.  Third,  it  re- 
quires the  District  of  Columbia  to  in- 
stitute a  community-oriented  policing 
system.  The  authorization  for  addi- 
tional police  is  as  follows:  The  bill  au- 
thorizes $23.1  million  for  fiscal  year 
1990;  $23.3  million  for  fiscal  year  1991; 
$25.2  million  for  fiscal  year  1992;  $27.3 
million  for  fiscal  year  1993;  and  $28.4 
million  in  fiscal  year  1994  for  700  addi- 


tional officers  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Metropolitan  Police  Depart- 
ment. 

When  added  to  the  currently  au- 
thorized level  of  4,055  officers,  this 
would  bring  the  authorized  strength 
of  the  Metropolitan  Police  Depart- 
ment up  to  4,755.  With  respect  to 
other  provisions  that  I  alluded  to  ear- 
lier, the  community-oriented  policing 
system,  this  measure  provides  that 
none  of  these  additional  funds  can  be 
obligated  or  expended  until  120  days 
after  the  Mayor  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia submits  to  Congress  a  plan  to 
implement  a  community-oriented  po- 
licing system  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. This  is  modeled  after  a  system 
used  in  Houston,  TX,  and  none  of 
these  funds  may  be  obligated  in  fiscal 
year  1991  or  thereafter  until  the 
Mayor  certifies  that  such  a  system  has 
Indeed  been  implemented. 

A  community-oriented  system,  for 
those  of  my  colleagues  who  are  not 
aware.  Madam  Speaker,  requires 
police  officers  to  be  assigned  to  the 
same  neighborhoods  and  to  become  fa- 
miliar with  and  work  with  the  resi- 
dents in  those  areas. 

With  respect  to  the  District  prison. 
Madam  Speaker,  the  bill  specifies  that 
nothing,  and  I  repeat  nothing  for  the 
purposes  of  emphasis,  nothing  in  the 
National  Historic  Preservation  Act 
might  be  construed  to  prevent  the  con- 
struction of  a  prison  in  Southeast 
Washington,  adjacent  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  General  Hospital.  This 
provision  will  permit  the  District  to  go 
forward  with  the  construction  of  an 
800-bed  prison  at  this  location.  The 
measure  requires  the  District,  within 
15  days  of  enactment,  to  submit  the 
design  for  the  prison  to  the  House 
Committee  on  District  of  Columbia 
and  to  begin  construction  within  30 
days  after  the  committee  approves  the 
site  of  the  prison. 

There  is  another  provision  that  I 
have  alluded  to.  Madam  Speaker,  that 
I  would  speak  to  at  this  moment.  It 
deals  with  the  question  of  the  use  of 
forfeited  property. 
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The  measure  changes  the  District  of 
Columbia  Code  to  provide  that  pro- 
ceeds from  forfeited  property  will  be 
used  only  to  finance  District  of  Colum- 
bia law  enforcement  activities.  This 
was  an  amendment  offered  by  and  in- 
sisted upon  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Parris]. 

Under  current  law,  the  proceeds 
from  such  property  are  disposed  of  in 
the  general  fund  and  thus  can  be  used 
to  finance  any  type  of  Government  ac- 
tivity. This  particular  amendment  es- 
tablishes a  very  specific  utilization  of 
these  projected  funds. 

There  are  a  number  of  studies. 
Madam  Speaker,  that  are  called  for  in 
the  bill,  and  I  would  address  them  in 


summary.  The  bill  requires  the  Justice 
Department  and  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Judicial  Administration  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  report  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  court  resources,  in- 
cluding an  analysis  of  the  feasibility 
and  cost  of  the  additional  judges  and 
support  personnel.  This  study  would 
include  reconmiendations  for  possible 
changes  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
pretrial  detention  act,  in  proposed 
felony  sentencing,  in  guidelines  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  Superior 
Court,  and  in  the  social  services  pro- 
gram managed  by  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia courts. 

The  bill  also  requires  the  Justice  De- 
partment to  report  on  the  effects  that 
increased  efforts  to  eliminate  drug-re- 
lated criminal  activity  in  the  District 
will  have  on  crime  and  law  enforce- 
ment in  the  metropolitan  area,  includ- 
ing the  effect  on  the  caseloads  of  pros- 
ecuting attorneys. 

The  measure  requires  the  District  to 
seek  technical  assistance  to  develop  a 
criminal  defendant  record-keeping  and 
classification  system  to  manage  and 
evaluate  the  processing  of  criminal  de- 
fendants in  the  District  criminal  jus- 
tice system. 

This  measure  is  an  authorization 
bill,  I  might  add.  Madam  Speaker,  It  is 
not  covered  by  spending  limitations  in 
the  Budget  Act  or  in  any  budget  reso- 
lution because  it  does  not  directly 
result  in  expenditure. 

I  might  in  closing  point  out.  Madam 
Speaker,  that  this  bill  reflects  the 
intent  of  the  District  of  Columbia  gov- 
ernment and  the  Members  of  both 
parties.  It  was  drafted  in  a  true  spirit 
of  bipartisanship,  and  I  think  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  will  allude  to  that.  It  has 
been  drafted  in  mutual  respect  for  all 
of  us  who  strive  to  attain  a  workable 
piece  of  legislation. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend our  committee  staff  for  their 
diligent  work  in  bringing  us  this  piece 
of  legislation.  In  particular,  I  would 
like  to  commend  Johnny  Barnes, 
senior  staff  counsel,  Mr.  Ronald  C. 
Willis,  senior  staff  assistant,  and  Mr. 
Mark  Robertson,  minority  staff  direc- 
tor. 

Madam  Speaker,  this  is  an  impor- 
tant initial  step  toward  reducing  the 
violence  and  devastation  of  the  region- 
al drug  problem.  It  is  aimed  at  the 
supply  side  of  the  issue.  It  clearly  does 
not  address  the  demand  side.  We  also 
hope  that  in  the  future  we  will  be  able 
to  fashion  other  instruments  directed 
at  education,  treatment,  employment, 
and  rehabilitation  that  will  be  directed 
at  this  other  side  of  the  equation, 
namely,  the  demand  side.  It  is  our 
intent  to  provide  additional  resources 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  as  it  moves 
to  confront  this  tragedy,  as  indeed 
America  moves  to  confront  this  trage- 
dy that  afflicts  us  all. 
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With  that  statement.  Madam  Speak- 
er. I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Madam  Speaker,  the  bill  before  us 
today  is  the  result  of  a  cooperative,  bi- 
partisan effort  to  effectively  address 
the  problems  of  drug-related  crime 
and  murder  which  have  plagued  our 
Nation's  capital  city  for  far  too  long 
now. 

H.R.  1502.  the  District  of  Columbia 
Police  Authorization  and  Expansion 
Act  of  1989.  was  originally  introduced 
as  authorizing  the  appropriation  of 
$127  million  over  5  years  for  purposes 
of  hiring,  training,  and  equipping  700 
additional  officers  for  the  Metropoli- 
tan Police  Department.  While  Mem- 
bers of  the  minority  all  saw  the  need 
for  increased  law  enforcement  in 
Washington.  DC.  we  also  agreed  with 
the  vice  chairman  of  the  committee. 
Mr.  Parris,  that  additional  officers 
were  simply  not  enough. 

H.R.  1502.  with  the  Parris  amend- 
ments, representing  sections  3  through 
7  in  the  bill,  represents  what  the  com- 
mittee unanimously  regarded  as  a  sys- 
temic approach  to  a  systemic  problem. 
Section  3  of  the  bill  eliminates  any 
further  impediments  to  construction 
of  the  long-awaited  jail  in  the  city, 
which  the  Congress  funded  in  1985.  It 
also  requires  prompt  committee  review 
of  the  proposed  design  of  the  facility. 
Section  4  of  the  bill  seeks  to  address, 
in  the  short  term,  the  current  and  pro- 
spective needs  of  the  courts,  and  pros- 
ecutors staffs  throughout  the  Wash- 
ington metropolitan  area.  It  also  di- 
rects the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice 
to  recommend  changes  in  D.C.'s  felony 
services  programs  offered  by  the  supe- 
rior court. 

Section  5  of  the  bill  directs  the  At- 
torney General  to  analyze  the  poten- 
tial effects  of  increased  law  enforce- 
ment efforts  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia on  the  level  and  types  of  crime 
within  the  surrounding  jurisdictions  of 
Virginia  and  Maryland. 

Section  6  of  the  bill  directs  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Prisons  and  the  Nation- 
al Institute  of  Corrections  to  assist  the 
District  in  establishing  an  effective 
system  of  prisoner  classification  and 
monitoring. 

Finally,  section  7  amends  the  Dis- 
trict Code  to  require  that  any  addi- 
tional financial  resources  made  avail- 
able through  the  seizure  and  forfeit- 
ure of  assets  be  directed  toward  in- 
creased law  enforcement  activities  and 
not  into  the  general  fund  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Madam  Speaker,  H.R.  1502,  as 
amended,  addresses  the  need  for  addi- 
tional police  and  prison  beds  and  seeks 
to  identify  the  degree  of  need  for  addi- 
tional court  resources.  The  version 
before  us  represents  an  effective  com- 
promise worked  out  between  the  chair- 
man. Mr.  Dellums,  and  vice  chairman. 


Mr.  Parris.  While  we  can  all  agree 
that  this  is  not  a  perfect  bill,  it  is 
clearly  a  significant  step  in  the  right 
direction  and  deserving  of  our  support. 
Madam  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia [Mr.  Fauntroy]. 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
join  with  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia,  my  colleague  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle,  Mr.  Bliley,  and  the 
other  members  of  the  committee. 
Democrats  and  Republicans,  who.  in  a 
truly  bipartisan  spirit,  voted  unani- 
mously. 11  to  0,  to  send  this  vital 
measure  to  the  floor  of  the  House.  A 
special  thanks  is  due  our  colleague, 
Congressman  Stan  Parris,  whose  staff 
worked  closely  with  Democratic  com- 
mittee staff  in  helping  to  shape  a  bill 
that  we  could  all  support. 

The  District  of  Columbia  Police  Au- 
thorization and  Expansion  Act  of  1989, 
H.R.  1502.  is  a  short-term,  contain- 
ment measure.  This  bill  will  not  solve 
the  problem  of  drug-driven  violence. 
The  real  healing  force  must  come 
from  education,  prevention,  treat- 
ment, and  rehabilitation  programs. 

This  bill  will,  however,  bring  quiet 
and  stability  to  neighborhoods  in  the 
Nation's  Capital  that  have  erupted 
with  record-breaking  homicides  and 
unprecedented  fear  and  intimidation 
among  residents. 

As  the  chairman  pointed  out,  H.R. 
1502  authorizes  the  funding  of  700 
new  police  officers  over  a  5-year 
period,  and  Madam  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  report  that  the  District  gov- 
ernment has  also  made  a  commitment 
to  provide  funding  for  an  additional 
100  police  officers.  The  additional  100 
officers  will  provide  a  greater  police 
presence  at  the  District's  public  hous- 
ing sites  which  have  been  dispropor- 
tionately targeted  as  havens  for  drug 
dealers.  Secretary  of  HUD,  Jack 
Kemp,  has  also  called  for  expanded 
police  presence  at  public  housing  sites. 
The  District  government  will  also  pro- 
vide funds  needed  for  recruiting  the 
new  officers  and  for  expanding  the 
training  facility  to  accommodate 
them. 

I  am  particularly  encouraged  by  one 
section  of  the  bill  which  requires  that 
a  Community  Oriented  Policing 
System  [COPS]  be  put  in  place  on  a 
pilot  basis  by  the  D.C.  Metropolitan 
Police  Department.  The  COPS  system 
has  been  successfully  tested  by  the 
police  departments  of  Houston.  TX 
and  Newark.  NJ.  Under  this  system, 
police  officers  are  deployed  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  serve  as  a  force  for  crime 
deterrence  and  prevention  as  well  as 
that  of  crisis  response. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  as  amended  re- 
solves an  historic  preservation  issue  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  construction  of 


the  800-bed  prison  facility.  Again. 
Madam  Speaker,  this  section  reflects 
the  cooperation  that  has  typified  the 
development  of  this  bill.  The  House 
Interior  Committee,  chaired  by  Con- 
gressman Morris  Udall.  and  its  Sub- 
committee on  National  Parks  and 
Public  Lands,  chaired  by  Congressman 
Bruce  Vento.  worked  closely  with  us 
in  developing  language  that  would 
pave  the  way  for  construction  of  the 
desperately  needed  prison  while  pre- 
serving our  historic  preservation  laws. 
Section  4  of  the  amended  bill  man- 
dates a  study  of  resources  of  District 
of  Columbia  courts  and  the  U.S.  attor- 
neys offices  in  this  region  to  deter- 
mine what  additional  resources  are 
needed. 

Section  5  requires  a  report  on  the  ef- 
fects of  increased  D.C.  law  enforce- 
ment efforts  and  its  effect  on  the 
region. 

The  amended  bill  at  section  6  makes 
provision  for  the  development  of  a 
classification  system  for  individuals 
convicted  of  crime  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  so  that  such  individuals  can 
more  easily  be  tracked  by  law  enforce- 
ment officials. 

And  section  7  of  H.R.  1502  as  amend- 
ed includes  a  provision  which  amends 
the  District  of  Columbia  Uniform  Con- 
trolled Substances  Act  of  1981  to 
assure  that  proceeds  from  forfeited 
property  are  used  to  finance  law  en- 
forcement activities  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  I  should  like  to  point  out, 
Madam  Speaker,  that  it  is  not  our 
intent  that  such  forfeited  funds  be 
used  by  any  source  other  than  the  Dis- 
trict government.  We  intend  here 
merely  to  ensure  that  priority  use  of 
the  funds  be  for  law  enforcement.  Sur- 
plus funds  may  then  be  used  for  other 
purposes. 

In  the  weeks  ahead,  I  look  forward 
to  working  with  the  other  members  of 
the  committee  in  bringing  to  the  floor 
measures  aimed  at  expanding  the  ca- 
pabilities of  our  U.S.  attorneys  office 
and  our  court  system.  I  also  look  for- 
ward to  seeing  the  construction  of  the 
much  needed,  new  prison  to  help  ease 
the  overcrowding  problem  in  the  Dis- 
trict. After  that,  I  look  forward  to 
working  on  education,  prevention, 
treatment,  and  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  believe  I  can  say 
without  fear  of  contradiction  that  all 
of  us  in  Congress  want  to  see  an  end  to 
the  spiral  of  drugs  and  violence  that 
has  engulfed  the  Nation's  Capital. 
This  bill,  H.R.  1502,  as  amended,  is  the 
first  stage  of  a  four-stage  process 
which  will  help  us  reach  that  goal. 

D  1240 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Frenzel]. 
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Mr.  PRENZEL.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
oppose  H.R.  1502  because  it  contains 
an  excessive  authorization  of  Federal 
appropriations  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia for  fiscal  years  1990  through 
1994. 

This  bill  authorizes  an  additional 
$127.3  million  over  the  next  5  years  to 
be  spent  on  purely  local  issues  such  as 
law  enforcement. 

I  do  support  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia's efforts  to  strengthen  their  drug 
laws.  I  also  support  the  District's  ef- 
forts in  fighting  the  serious  problem 
of  drug  related  crimes  at  all  levels— 
law  enforcement,  adjudication,  and  in- 
carceration. However,  the  Federal 
Government  is  already  contributing 
$430  million  for  fiscal  year  1989  sup- 
porting the  operation  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  government.  If  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  requires  additional 
funds  for  their  drug  enforcement 
effort,  they  have  sufficient  budgeting 
and  taxing  authority  under  home  rule 
to  accomplish  this  objective.  Specifi- 
cally, the  District  could  change  their 
budget  priorities  or  they  could  exer- 
cise their  taxing  authority. 

I  also  oppose  H.R.  1502  because  if 
the  money  is  appropriated  to  increase 
the  Federal  payment  to  the  District  of 
Columbia,  based  on  this  authorization, 
other  important  domestic  discretion- 
ary proframs  would  have  to  be  cut  in 
order  to  comply  with  the  domestic  dis- 
cretionary spending  cap  negotiated  in 
the  1990  bipartisan  budget  agreement. 

The  District  of  Columbia  should  not 
be  singled  out  for  special  treatment. 
Other  metropolitan  areas  have  similar 
problems,  but  they  are  not  receiving 
authorization  of  special  Federal  funds. 
Therefore,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
oppose  H.R.  1502. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  ad- 
dress the  comments  made  by  the 
speaker  who  preceded  me,  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Frenzel]. 

I  just  say,  with  all  due  respect  to  my 
distinguished  colleague,  that  I  would 
suggest  to  him  that  budgets  do  not 
exist  in  a  vacuum,  that  budgets  are 
not  simply  the  aggregate  of  numbers, 
that  budgets  speak  to  the  reality  of 
the  human  condition  throughout  this 
country  in  our  Nation's  streets  and 
communities. 

I  would  hasten  to  comment  to  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  Frenzel]  that  a  number  of 
people  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  mem- 
bers of  the  press  around  the  country, 
suggested  to  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  crime  capital  of  America,  the  most 
dangerous  place  in  the  country,  an 
analysis  that  this  gentleman  did  not 
agree  with  because  I  think  the  prob- 
lems of  drugs  and  the  problems  of  vio- 
lence associated  with  it  is  not  simply  a 
problem  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  It 
is  a  problem  that  this  Nation  must  ad- 


dress. It  is  a  national  problem.  It  is  a 
societal  problem.  It  is  a  problem  with 
systemic  problems. 

I  find  it  almost  uncanny  that  Mem- 
bers can  suddenly,  on  the  one  hand 
begin  to  be  seriously  concerned  about 
the  health  and  safety  of  human  beings 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
people,  such  as  those  gathered  in  this 
Chamber  today,  who  come  to  visit 
their  Nation's  Capital,  their  safety  as 
well,  but  when  we  begin  to  try  to  ad- 
dress that  issue,  then  suddenly  the 
issue  becomes  one  of  numbers. 

The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Frenzel]  and  I  know  that  a  hundred 
and  some  odd  million  dollars  in  a  $1.3 
trillion  budget  is  what  we  say  on  the 
streets  'chump  change."  I  say  to  the 
gentleman,  "You  can  move  a  decimal 
point  to  take  this  money." 

So,  Madam  Speaker,  I  think  we  are 
arguing  an  absurd  argument  here.  We 
have  the  capacity  to  provide  a  hun- 
dred and  some  odd  million  dollars  for 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  might  just  add  this:  Several  young 
people  have  died  in  the  streets  of 
Washington,  DC.  What  price  their 
life?  A  million?  Five  million?  Two 
bucks?  Whatever. 

We  have  a  responsibility  to  come 
here  to  address  the  human  condition.  I 
did  not  come  here  as  an  accountant.  I 
came  here  as  a  compassionate  human 
being  who  wants  to  try  to  address  our 
financial  resources  to  deal  with  human 
problems. 

Children  are  dying  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Adults  are  dying  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  People  are  dying 
around  the  country  because  of  drugs 
and  crime  related  to  it. 

If  people  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
want  more  police  officers  to  try  to  ad- 
dress the  supply  side  of  the  issue,  to 
make  this  a  safer  community  for  the 
residents  and  those  people  who  jour- 
ney here  every  year,  then  we  ought  to 
be  willing  to  give  it  to  them.  There  is 
an  MX  missile  we  do  not  need.  There 
is  a  Trident  submarine  we  do  not  need. 
There  is  a  B-2  bomber  we  do  not  need. 
There  are  myriad  problems  we  do  not 
need.  Children  are  not  dying  as  a 
result  of  violence  directed  by  the 
Soviet  Union  at  this  point.  They  are 
dying  as  a  result  of  violence  directed 
at  them  in  this  community,  in  our 
community,  and  we  have  a  responsibil- 
ity to  address  those  problems. 

Madam  Speaker,  if  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Frenzel]  would 
like  to  respond,  I  would  be  pleased  to 
yield  to  him  for  a  couple  of  minutes. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
will  try  to  confine  myself  to  less  time 
than  that. 

Madam  Speaker.  I  stipulate  to  the 
gentleman's  sensitivity  and  his  inter- 
est in  human  needs,  and  I  think  most 
of  us  are  struggling  with  those  prob- 
lems and  trying  to  feel  the  same  sensi- 
tivity. 


Second,  I  would  say  that  my  argu- 
ments are  usually  not  compelling  and 
often  wrong,  but  they  are  never 
absurd,  and  I  was  making  the  same 
point,  I  think,  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Dellums]  was 
making.  That  is  we  argue  nothing  in  a 
vacuum,  and,  if  the  gentleman  can 
convince  this  House  that  this  is  a  pri- 
ority venture  and  that  we  should  then 
not  do  something  else  that  other 
people  might  like,  then  of  course  we 
will  pass  his  bill  and  he  will  be  success- 
ful. 
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The  point  I  was  trying  to  make  is 
that  we  do  have  to  consider  this,  not 
in  isolation,  but  along  with  all  the 
other  programs  that  other  Members 
think  are  important,  too. 

I  did  not  mean  to  insist  that  simply 
the  fact  of  the  numbers  should  shoot 
down  the  program.  I  consider  it  to  be 
important  too. 

I  am  not  going  to  vote  for  it,  but  I  do 
not  demean  the  gentleman's  argumen- 
tation, and  I  thank  him  for  making 
the  point  and  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  very  much. 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  my  con- 
sume and  then  I  will  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Kansas. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  say 
that  I  happen  to  believe  that  this  is 
important  legislation.  We  have  ap- 
pointed a  drug  czar  who  has  said  he 
wants  to  eliminate  drugs  from  the 
streets  of  Washington,  and  that  is  a 
worthy  goal.  We  want  to  eliminate 
drugs  from  the  streets  of  America.  We 
are  the  Nation's  Capital.  We  have 
thousands  of  visitors  here  today  and 
every  day  from  all  over  the  world  and 
we  have  an  obligation  to  do  what  we 
can  to  make  their  stay  as  pleasant  and 
as  safe  as  possible. 

If  we  are  going  to  do  something 
about  drugs,  it  is  going  to  take  more 
police  power,  no  question  about  it.  and 
it  is  going  to  cost  money,  and  it  should 
cost  money,  because  they  are  putting 
their  lives  on  the  line  for  each  and 
every  one  of  us.  Therefore,  I  do  not 
think  we  can  have  any  higher  priority.     ' 

The  gentleman  talked  about  bomb- 
ers. I  happen  to  remember  reading  an 
article,  I  am  not  on  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  but  that  a  single  B-2 
bomber  costs  in  excess  of  $600  million, 
and  we  are  talking  about  $127  million 
over  5  years.  That  is  I  think  a  small 
price  to  pay  for  a  safer  capital. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as 
he  may  consume  to  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Rob- 
erts]. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
thank  my  friend  and  colleague  for 
yielding  this  time. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
inform  my  colleagues  in  the  House,  it 
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is  a  lot  like  the  ad  says,  "You  are 
either  going  to  pay  me  now  or  pay  me 
later"  in  regards  to  this  problem.  We 
have  to  do  something.  This  is  a  real 
crisis. 

I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  a  letter  that  we  re- 
ceived on  the  Subcommittee  on  Police 
and  Personnel  from  the  Mayor,  indi- 
cating that  there  has  been  a  sugges- 
tion on  the  Senate  side  that  approxi- 
m-tely  250  officers  from  the  U.S.  Park 
Police  and  250  officers  from  the  U.S. 
Capitol  Police  who  are  on  the  security 
force  and  250  officers  from  the  U.S. 
Secret  Service  be  immediately  detailed 
to  the  district,  to  the  metropolitan  de- 
partment's special  operations  division. 

The  Mayor  indicated  to  us  that  it  is 
important  that  we  quickly  determine 
if  there  is  any  feasibility  for  such  a 
joint  effort  like  this. 

This  is  a  very  complex  problem.  As 
the  gentleman  from  California  has 
pointed  out  and  as  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  has  pointed  out,  it  is  a 
crisis  and  we  must  move,  but  I  have 
grave  concerns  about  lending,  if  you 
will,  our  U.S.  Capitol  Police  to  this 
effort.  Who  pays  for  this?  Who  pays 
tht  insurance?  What  about  the  train- 
inf''  Who  takes  the  place  of  the  250 
pc  onnel  who  have  as  their  responsi- 
biL.y  the  security  of  the  U.S.  Capitol? 
What  about  the  chain  of  command? 

There  are  many  questions  here,  it 
I  jtms  to  me.  and  we  are  going  to  go 
i  ito  that  as  of  this  Thursday. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia,  or  perhaps  the  chair- 
man, what  is  the  timeframe  in  regard 
to  these  moneys  so  that  we  can  get 
these  700  officers  on  board  and  I  think 
really  prevent  the  necessity  of  taking 
away  from  other  law  enforcement 
agencies. 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Reclaim. ng  my  time, 
Madam  Speaker,  and  speaking  for  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  as  far  as  this 
Member  is  concerned,  I  would  like  to 
have  had  the  money  yesterday.  I 
cannot  speak  for  the  gentleman  from 
California  and  the  gentleman  from 
the  District,  but  I  believe  they  feel  the 
same  way.  There  is  no  impediment  as 
soon  as  this  bill  is  passed  and  signed 
into  law  and  as  quick  as  they  can  get 
appropriations  under  it  to  prevent  the 
District  from  implementing  it  as  soon 
as  possible. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Madam  Speaker, 
will  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Virginia  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BLILEY.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  First,  the  gentleman 
from  California  would  like  to  associate 
himself  with  my  colleague's  remarks, 
but  to  very  specifically  say  to  my  col- 
league that  to  the  best  of  the  under- 
standing of  this  gentleman,  it  takes 
somewhere  between  18  and  22  months 
for  the  purposes  of  total  recruitment 
and  training  and  placing  these  persons 
on  the  street  to  carry  out  their  respon- 


sibility, so  as  I  understand  it,  the  prop- 
osition laid  before  the  body  to  which 
the  gentleman  alludes  by  the  Mayor  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  is  simply  an 
interim  step.  These  persons  are  al- 
ready on  the  payroll.  They  are  already 
trained.  They  already  have  arrest 
powers,  so  they  can  fill  in  this  gap 
during  this  hiatus  when  these  persons 
are  being  recruited,  when  they  are 
being  trained  and  ultimately  will  be 
placed  on  the  street;  so  there  is  a  spe- 
cific rationale  for  why  this  proposal 
comes  before  us.  It  is  not  in  lieu  of,  it 
is  in  addition,  in  order  to  handle  that 
hiatus  period. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Madam  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLILEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
understand  the  need  for  some  kind  of 
interim  staff,  but  in  my  personal  opin- 
ion, and  I  am  just  speaking  as  the 
ranking  member  on  the  subcommittee, 
I  think  that  the  security  of  the  Cap- 
itol and  the  security  of  the  entire  area 
are  equally  importnt  and  it  is  an  inter- 
im step  that  I  would  like  to  avoid,  if 
possible.  We  will  explore  that  in  the 
subcommittee  hearings. 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Madam  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLILEY.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  for 
yielding  to  me.  I  want  to  express  again 
to  him  my  personal  appreciation  and 
that  of  the  citizens  of  the  Nation's 
Capital  for  his  leadership  and  coopera- 
tion in  shaping  this  measure. 

I  would  like  in  closing  simply  first  to 
commend  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota,  for  his  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  magnificent  bipartisan 
effort  that  this  has  been  in  the  Dis- 
trict Committee  and  for  acknowledg- 
ing the  need  for  it. 

In  the  course  of  raising  reservations 
about  voting  for  it,  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  indicated  that  this  ap- 
propriation will  not  be  in  a  vacuum, 
but  then  suggested  that  Members 
ought  to  consider  their  vote  on  the 
basis  of  what  might  affect  their  own 
interest  in  their  own  districts. 

I  would  just  want  to  assure  all  Mem- 
bers that  this  is  not  a  zero  sum  game 
here.  It  is  a  win-win  situation.  What 
we  invest  in  this  effort  will  yield  heavy 
dividends  in  terms  of  savings,  not  only 
in  human  suffering  in  our  Nation's 
Capital,  but  also  in  the  enormous  costs 
that  we  bear  when  we  fail  to  deal  with 
the  drug-driven  violence  that  afflicts 
us  in  this  region. 

So  I  would  hope  that  all  Members  as 
they  prepare  to  vote  will  be  mindful  of 
the  instruction  of  an  old  English 
Methodist  minister,  who  said  on  one 
occasion  that  on  some  issues  cowardice 
asks  the  question.  Is  it  safe  to  take  a 
position?   Expediency   asks   the  ques- 


tion. Is  it  politic?  Vanity  asks  the  ques- 
tion. Is  it  popular?  But  conscience  asks 
the  question.  Is  it  right? 

I  hope  that  no  Member  will  vote  on 
this  measure  on  the  basis  of  narrow 
self-interest,  but  on  the  basis  of  what 
conscience  tells  us  is  right,  what  we 
ought  to  do  in  the  Nation's  Capital 
against  the  background  of  the  well- 
known  drug-driven  crisis  that  afflicts 
us. 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Madam  Speaker,  in  conclusion,  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  at  this 
time  there  were  a  number  of  other 
people  who  assisted  us  in  other  areas, 
other  jurisdictional  areas  in  the  Con- 
gress. I  wish  to  extend  my  personal 
gratitude  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Brooks]  who  chairs  the 
Judiciary  Committee;  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kastenmeier] 
who  chairs  the  Subcommittee  on 
Courts,  Intellectual  Property,  and  the 
Administration  of  Justice  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary;  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  [Mr.  Udall],  chair- 
man of  the  Interior  Committee;  and 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Vento],  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  National  Parks  and  Public 
Lands  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  for  their  coopera- 
tion and  assistance  in  framing  certain 
sections  of  the  bill  (H.R.  1502)  that  is 
before  us. 

Madam  Speaker,  finally  I  would  like 
to  make  it  extremely  clear  that  clause 
2,  section  3  of  the  bill  before  the  body 
(H.R.  1502),  the  section  regarding  the 
construction  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Detention  Facility  should  not  be 
regarded  as  setting  a  precedent.  That 
is  terribly  important,  and  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  legislation 
before  us. 
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Mr.  VENTO  Madam  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port o1  H  R.  1502.  1  recognize  that  this  Nation, 
and  in  particular  this  city,  face  a  serious  crisis 
from  the  illegal  use  of  drugs.  Such  drugs  are 
damaging  the  social  fabric  of  this  Nation  and 
destroying  American  citizens'  lives.  The  spon- 
sors of  this  bill  believe  that  this  legislation  will 
help  solve  this  crisis,  and  have  worked  mightly 
to  ensure  its  passage. 

This  bill  seeks  to  construct  a  new  detention 
facility  on  the  grounds  of  the  present  Gaillnger 
Hospital,  adjacent  to  the  present  District  jail. 
Because  of  the  impact  on  the  Gaillnger  Hospi- 
tal, there  has  been  some  question  whether 
section  106  of  the  National  Historical  Preser- 
vation Act  applied  here.  The  court  case  on  the 
matter  decided  it  did  not.  Had  the  court  decid- 
ed otherwise,  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  if  sec- 
tion 106  had  applied,  H.R.  1502  would  not 
have  precluded  the  Department  of  Justice 
from  meeting  its  historic  preservation  review 
obligations  to  this  project. 
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As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Na- 
tional Parks  and  Public  Lands,  I  have  particu- 
lar interest  in  the  National  Historic  Preserva- 
tion Act  of  1966  and  its  implementation.  I  am 
pleased  that  H.R.  1502  will  not  have  a  detri- 
mental effect  on  the  National  Historic  Preser- 
vation Act  of  1966.  Given  the  current  situa- 
tion, and  knowing  that  the  Advisory  Council  on 
Historic  Preservation  was  actively  working  with 
the  Department  of  Justice  to  comply  with  sec- 
tion 106  before  the  court's  actions  made  that 
moot,  I  am  comfortable  that  this  bill  does  not 
damage  the  Historic  Preservation  Act  or  the 
procedures  established  under  it. 

Finally,  I  want  to  thank  the  District  Commit- 
tee for  its  assistance  on  this  matter  and  for 
cooperating  with  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  to  ensure  that  unintentional 
damage  was  not  done  to  the  Historic  Preser- 
vation Act. 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Madam  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  1502,  providing  $127  million  over 
5  years  for  the  District  of  Columbia  to  hire  700 
additional  police  officers. 

Our  Capital  City  is  besieged  by  drug-related 
crime  and  violence  and  drug  abuse.  Each  day 
the  casualties  mount  and  another  family  is 
heartbroken  at  their  loss.  Unfortunately,  the 
District  IS  not  unique  in  this  problem.  Too 
many  cities  and  towns  across  this  great 
Nation  are  also  experiencing  a  drug-related 
crisis  and  are  in  need  of  help. 

The  Director  of  National  Drug  Control 
Policy,  Dr.  William  Bennett,  has  indicated  that 
the  District  would  be  a  test  case  for  his  anti- 
drug proposals.  There  is  much  to  be  done, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  to  win  this  war 
against  drugs,  but  solving  Washington's  drug 
problem  would  be  a  significant  first  step. 
Washington  DC,  is  a  symbol  of  our  Nation,  of 
freedom  and  democracy.  Millions  of  people 
from  all  over  the  country  and  the  world  come 
here  to  view  the  seat  of  government  of  the 
oldest  existing  constitutional  democracy.  It  is 
disgraceful  and  embarrassing  that  this  great 
city  has  become  such  a  center  for  drug-relat- 
ed crime.  We  must  address  the  District's  drug 
crisis  and  this  legislation  is  a  good  way  to 
begin.  Accordingly,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  H.R.  1502. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Ms. 
Slaughter  of  New  York).  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Del- 
LUMS]  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  1502.  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Madam  Speaker,  on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  clause  5  of  rule  I  and  the 
Chair's  prior  announcement,  further 
proceedings  on  this  motion  will  be 
postponed. 


marks  on  the  bill  just  under  consider- 
ation. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr.  DELLUMS.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may   have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 


CALLING  ON  VIETNAM  TO  EXPE- 
DITE THE  RELEASE  AND  EMI- 
GRATION OF  "REEDUCATION" 
CAMP  DETAINEES 

Mr.  YATRON.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  concur 
in  the  Senate  concurrent  resolution 
(S.  Con.  Res.  16)  calling  on  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Socialist  Republic  of 
Vietnam  to  expedite  the  release  and 
emigration  of  "reeducation"  camp  de- 
tainees. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
S.  Con.  Res.  16 

■Whereas  fourteen  years  have  passed  since 
the  end  of  the  Vietnam  conflict; 

Whereas  thousands  of  opponents  of  the 
Government  of  the  Socialist  Republic  of 
Vietnam,  including  officials  of.  and  others 
associated  with,  the  former  Republic  of 
Vietnam,  were  detained  without  trial  in  "re- 
education "  camps  or  prisons  beginning  in 
1975; 

Whereas  a  series  of  large-scale  amnesities 
took  place  in  the  late  1980's  resulting  in  the 
release  of  many  detainees; 

Whereas  despite  the.se  welcome  releases, 
many  Vietnamese  remain  in  long-term  de- 
tention because  of  their  suspected  opposi- 
tion to  the  Government  of  Vietnam,  and 
many  family  members  of  detainees  do  not 
know  their  status; 

Whereas  the  Government  of  Vietnam  has 
continued  in  recent  years  to  imprison  indi- 
viduals because  of  their  political  and  reli- 
gious expression  or  association  or  related 
nonviolent  activity; 

Whereas  the  Government  of  Vietnam  has 
stated  publicly  that  the  remaining  -reeduca- 
tion" camp  or  prison  detainees  would  be  re- 
leased and  that  former  detainees  would  be 
allowed  to  emigrate; 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  repeatedly 
stated  that  the  resettlement  of  reeduca- 
tion" camp  or  prison  detainees  is  one  of  its 
highest  priorities  in  its  dealing  with  Viet- 
nam on  humanitarian  issues  and  has  made 
it  clear  to  the  Government  of  Vietnam  that 
it  is  willing  to  allow  former  and  current  de- 
tainees to  enter  the  United  States; 

Whereas  at  negotiations  held  in  Hanoi  in 
July  1988.  the  United  States  and  Vietnam 
agreed  in  principle  on  the  resettlement  of 
those  released  from  'reeducation  "  camps  or 
prisons  and  Vietnam  reaffirmed  that  re- 
leased detainees  and  their  families  could 
emigrate  from  Vietnam; 

Whereas  the  Government  of  Vietnam  sub- 
sequently suspended  negotiations  on  the 
issue  of  the  resettlement  of  detainees  and 
their  families;  and 

Whereas  the  willingness  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Vietnam  to  satisfactorily  resolve 
this  humanitarian  issue  will  have  an  impor- 
tant bearing  on  the  relationship  between 
Vietnam  and  the  United  States:  Now.  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  the  Congress 
calls  on  the  Government  of  Vietnam— 

(1)  to  make  public  the  names  of  all  indi- 
viduals who  continue  to  be  held  in  "reeduca- 
tion"" camps  or  prisons  in  connection  with 


suspected  opposition  to  the  Government  of 
Vietnam: 

(2)  to  release  immediately  all  remaining 
long-term  "reeducation""  camp  or  prison  de- 
tainees, as  well  as  all  individuals  imprisoned 
in  Vietnam  in  recent  years  because  of  their 
political  or  religious  expression  or  related 
nonviolent  activities:  and 

(3)  to  resume  negotiations,  without  pre- 
conditions, with  the  United  States  concern- 
ing the  emigration  from  Vietnam  of  current 
and  former  detainees  and  their  families,  in 
accord  with  the  commitment  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Vietnam  to  allow  their  emigration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Madam  Speak- 
er, I  demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Yatron]  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Broomfield]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Yatron]. 

Mr.  YATRON.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  urge  adoption  of 
the  resolution  before  us  today  which 
addresses  the  still  unresolved  issue  of 
Vietnamese  reeducation  camp  prison- 
ers. Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  16, 
as  amended,  calls  on  the  Vietnamese 
Government  to  expedite  the  release 
and  emigration  of  these  prisoners. 

Since  1975,  marking  the  end  of  the 
Vietnam  war,  the  Communist  govern- 
ment in  Vietnam  has  regularly  impris- 
oned perceived  political  opponents,  in- 
cluding former  Republic  of  Vietnam 
Government  personnel  as  well  as  pri- 
vate citizens.  Due  process  is  denied, 
many  are  detained  without  trial,  some 
have  served  in  the  infamous  "reeduca- 
tion "  camps,  and  some  still  languish  in 
prison  14  years  later. 

Last  July  the  Government  of  Viet- 
nam suspended  negotiations  with  the 
United  States  on  the  emigration  of  Vi- 
etnamese in  reeducation  camps. 
Before  Vietnam  withdrew  from  the 
talks,  they  agreed  in  principle  to  proc- 
ess released  detainees  and  their  fami- 
lies for  emigration  to  the  United 
States.  The  Government  of  Vietnam 
needs  to  be  given  the  signal  that  this 
issue  has  not  been  put  to  rest  by  the 
United  States  and  is  key  to  any  nor- 
malization of  ties  between  our  two 
countries.  If  Vietnam  wishes  to  estab- 
lish economic  and  diplomatic  ties  with 
the  United  States  and  become  an  ac- 
cepted member  of  the  international 
community,  they  must  adhere  to,  and 
demonstrate  respect  for,  international- 
ly recognized  standards  of  human 
rights. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  join  me  in  voting  for  this 
timely     resolution.     These     prisoners 
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cannot  continue  to  lay  to  waste  in 
these  camps. 

I  would  like  to  thank  Chairman  Fas- 
cell  and  Mr.  Broomfield  for  consider- 
ing this  resolution  in  such  a  timely 
fashion,  especially  in  light  of  the  con- 
ference on  Indochinese  refugees  that 
is  taking  place  this  week.  Mr.  Bereu- 
TER  also  deserves  special  thanks  for  his 
consideration  of  this  resolution.  And 
lastly,  I  want  to  commend  the  sponsor 
of  the  resolution.  Mr.  Wolf  for  this 
most  worthwhile  initiative  and  his 
continuing  concern  for  reeducation 
camp  prisoners. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Madam  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  16 
calling  on  the  Government  of  Vietnam  to  ex- 
pedite the  release  and  emigration  of  "reedu- 
cation" camp  detainees. 

Madam  Speaker,  it  has  long  been  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  to  seek  the  release  and 
right  to  emigrate  for  victims  of  Vietnam's  "re- 
education" camps.  Although  talks  were  held 
between  our  two  Governments  in  1988,  the 
Vietnamese  suspended  discussions  before  a 
final  agreenDent  could  be  reached.  We  contin- 
ue to  be  concerned  for  the  rights  of  these  in- 
dividuals who  were  imprisoned,  without  tnal. 
because  of  tf>eir  political  or  religious  beliefs. 

Our  Government  estimates  that  there  are 
iTKxe  than  15,000  known  former  detainees,  of 
wtxjm  more  than  1,100  were  imprisoned  for  at 
least  10  years.  This  resolution  calls  on  the  Vi- 
etnamese Government  to  again  address  the 
fate  of  these  individuals,  to  make  their  names 
public,  and  to  resume  negotiations  with  the 
United  States  to  allow  detainees  and  their 
families  to  emigrate. 

Madam  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  commend 
my  colleague  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Wolf],  the 
original  sponsor  of  the  House  resolution, 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  113,  for  his 
leadership  in  tiringing  this  important  issue  to 
the  attention  of  the  House,  as  well  as  to  my 
colleagues  on  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 
Mr.  Yatron,  Mr.  Bereuter.  Mr  Solarz,  and 
Mr.  Leach  for  their  assistance  in  moving  this 
resolution  through  committee  This  is  a  worthy 
resolution  and  I  ask  for  the  support  of  the 
House  in  its  passage 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Madam  Speak- 
er, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Madam  Speaker,  we  have  recently 
seen  greater  cooperation  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Vietnam  in  addressing 
some  of  the  humanitarian  concerns 
that  divide  us.  But  more  assistance  is 
needed  in  locating  our  missing  in 
action  from  the  Indochinese  war  that 
ended  14  years  ago.  and  in  helping  to 
relocate  Amerasian  children  from  that 
war  to  the  United  States. 

Just  last  week  we  learned  from  a 
Buddhist  monk  that  there  may  be 
American  POWs  alive  in  Vietnam.  We 
will  continue  to  follow  this  lead  with 
zeal. 

There  is  another  group  of  people, 
the  Vietnamese  reeducation  camp  de- 
tainees, who  also  continue  to  be  perse- 
cuted by  the  Government  of  Vietnam. 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  16 
and  it's  identical  companion  bill  in  the 


House.  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
113  expresses  the  deep  concern  this 
Nation  feels  toward  the  welfare  of  the 
thousands  of  Vietnamese  who  were  im- 
prisoned because  of  their  ties  to  the 
United  States-backed  Government  of 
South  Vietnam. 

The  resolution  is  particularly  timely 
because  an  international  Conference 
on  Indochinese  Refugees  is  meeting  in 
Geneva  under  the  auspices  of  the  U.N. 
High  Commissioner  on  Refugees.  Con- 
gressman Wolf,  the  sponsor  of  the 
House  bill,  deserves  our  special  thanks 
for  spearheading  this  effort.  Chair- 
man Pascell.  Congressmen  Solarz. 
Yatron,  and  Vice  Chairmen  Leach  and 
Bereuter  are  to  be  congratulated  for 
bringing  this  resolution  to  the  floor. 

With  the  fall  of  South  Vietnam, 
thousands  of  Vietnamese  suddenly 
found  themselves  in  reeducation 
camps  or  prison.  Many  still  languish  in 
these  camps.  For  those  who  have  been 
released,  their  life  is  not  much  better. 
Although  former  detainees  are  eligible 
to  emigrate  to  the  United  States,  the 
Government  of  Vietnam  has  not  al- 
lowed them  to  do  so. 

The  resolution  before  us  today  calls 
on  the  Vietnamese  to  live  up  to  their 
word.  It  calls  on  the  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment to  make  public  the  names  of 
all  individuals  who  continue  to  be  in- 
carcerated in  their  reeducation  camps; 
release  the  long-term  detainees,  as 
well  as  all  those  imprisoned  for  their 
political  beliefs;  and  resume  negotia- 
tions on  the  emigration  of  the  former 
detainees  and  their  families. 

Madam  Speaker,  this  resolution 
sends  an  important  message  to  the 
Government  of  Vietnam  and  to  the 
many  reeducation  camp  detainees  who 
still  hope  to  emigrate  to  the  United 
States.  It  tells  them  that  the  United 
States  does  not  forget  those  who  stood 
by  us,  and  that  we  will  continue  to 
work  for  their  well  being.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  approve  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  16. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as 
he  may  consume  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Solomon]. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
want  to  thank  the  ranking  Republican 
on  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
as  well  as  the  subcommittee  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Yatron],  for  bringing  this  timely 
resolution  to  the  floor.  I  commend  the 
gentlemen. 

Madam  Speaker,  the  resolution  we  are  con- 
sidering here  today  is  very  important,  not  just 
because  the  Government  of  Vietnam  should 
release  those  it  still  confines  in  its  reeducation 
camps  after  all  these  years,  but  particularly  in 
light  of  the  recent  story  we  have  all  heard 
concerning  a  Buddhist  monk's  statement  that 
there  may  be  live  Americans  also  still  held 
captive  in  that  country. 
Many  of  us  in  the  Congress  have  closely 

followed  the  questions  surrounding  the  fate  of 

both    these    Vietnamese    detainees    and    of 

those  of  our  American  servicemen  still  unac- 


counted for  In  Southeast  Asia.  I  believe  I 
speak  for  all  of  us  in  urging  President  Bush  to 
not  only  continue  the  United  States'  work  on 
behalf  of  those  unfortunate  Vietnamese  im- 
prisoned in  the  camps,  but  to  continue  the 
strong  work  begun  by  President  Reagan  in 
seeking  to  account  for  our  missing  American 
servicemen  and  to  pursue  this  latest  lead  on 
their  fate  as  far  as  it  will  take  him. 

As  a  former  chairman  of  the  House  Task 
Force  on  Missing  and  Prisoners  in  Southeast 
Asia,  I  have  always  kept  alive  my  personal 
hope  that  some  of  our  missing  men  in  South- 
east Asia  may  yet  prove  to  be  alive.  I  want  to 
again  take  the  opportunity  to  commend  Presi- 
dent Bush  for  pointing  out  in  his  inaugural  ad- 
dress that  the  need  to  discover  their  fate  will 
not  be  forgotten  under  his  administration.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  pass  this  resolution 
today  and  to  continue  to  support  our  Presi- 
dent as  he  seeks  freedom  for  all  those  now 
imprisoned  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Madam  Speak- 
er, I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  principal  sponsor  of  this 
resolution,  the  gentleman  from  Virgin- 
ia [Mr.  Wolf]. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Madam  Speaker,  today 
the  Congress  has  the  opportunity  to 
go  firmly  on  record  calling  on  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Socialist  Republic  of 
Vietnam  to  release  prisoners  remain- 
ing in  reeducation  camps  and  to 
permit  the  emigration  of  many  who 
were  held  in  reeducation  camps. 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  16  ex- 
presses the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  Vietnamese  Government  should 
act  immediately  to  bring  an  end  to  the 
suffering  endured  by  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  Vietnamese  people  in  the  past 
14  years.  It  calls  for  the  release  of 
those  still  imprisoned  for  their  opposi- 
tion to  the  Hanoi  government,  includ- 
ing perhaps  hundreds  of  officials  and 
those  associated  with  the  former  U.S.- 
backed  Government.  It  also  calls  for 
the  release  of  individuals  imprisoned 
in  more  recent  years  because  of  their 
political  or  religious  expression  or  as- 
sociation or  related  nonviolent  activi- 
ties—in short,  those  held  only  for 
their  suspected  opposition  to  the  Com- 
munist government. 

Long-term  detainees  who  remain  in 
camps  or  prisons— many  held  up  to  14 
years  without  trial— are  in  fact  politi- 
cal prisoners.  And  many  former  reedu- 
cation prisoners  continue  to  flee  re- 
pression in  Vietnam— despite  the  fact 
that  first-asylum  countries  with  over- 
crowded refugee  camps  have  often 
pulled  back  the  welcome  mat  for  refu- 
gees, and  despite  the  increasing  terror 
and  death  at  sea  for  these  boat  people 
at  the  hands  of  pirates.  They  flee  de- 
spite much  longer  odds  against  finding 
asylum. 

Bringing  this  resolution  to  the  floor 
today  is  fitting  as,  today  in  Geneva, 
the  United  Nations  opens  a  conference 
to  begin  to  decide  the  fate  of  Indochi- 
nese refugees.  Today  we  send  a  mes- 
sage to  Vietnam  and  the  world  com- 
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munity  that  continuing  persecution 
and  the  threat  of  imprisonment  in 
Vietnam  is  a  major  reason  the  Geneva 
Conference  is  necessary,  and  the  U.S. 
Congress  wants  this  problem  ad- 
dressed by  permitting  the  orderly  de- 
parture from  Vietnam  of  those  current 
and  former  reeducation  camp  prison- 
ers, and  their  families,  who  desire  to 
leave. 

A  recent  petition  by  7.000  refugees 
at  Ban  Thad  Camp  in  Thailand  plead- 
ed for  the  participating  countries  at 
the  Geneva  Conference  to  mobilize  to 
help  bring  about  their  resettlement. 
The  petition  claimed  that  30  percent 
of  those  in  the  camp  were  "associated 
with  the  former  government  of  the 
Republic  of  South  Vietnam  "  or  fought 
against  the  North  Vietnamese  Com- 
munists. An  additional  65  percent  in 
the  camp  are  said  to  be  their  family 
members. 

The  Vietnamese  Government  agreed 
in  principle  nearly  1  year  ago  on  the 
resettlement  of  those  held  or  previous- 
ly held  in  reeducation  camps  or  pris- 
ons on  account  of  their  associations  or 
beliefs,  but  has  failed  to  follow 
through.  It  would  be  an  added  benefit 
if  our  United  States  delegation  to  the 
Geneva  Conference  could  meet  with 
their  Vietnamese  counterparts  with  a 
clear  message  that  the  United  States 
remains  committed  to  the  release  and 
emigration  of  reeducation  camp  de- 
tainees. 

Recently  the  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment has  been  more  forthcoming  in 
negotiations  and  cooperation  on  other 
humanitarian  issues— namely,  the  emi- 
gration of  Amerasian  children  and 
findings  of  American  remains  from 
those  missing  in  action  from  the  Viet- 
nam conflict.  On  this  question  of 
Americans  MIA's— particularly  in  light 
of  possible  recent  live  sightings  of 
Americans  held  since  the  conflict— we 
also  call  for  Vietnamese  cooperation  to 
quickly  resolve  this  matter  favorably.  I 
can  think  of  no  other  issue  that  is  of 
higher  priority  to  the  American  people 
than  the  American  MIA's.  Let  me  re- 
state; there  is  no  issue  of  higher  priori- 
ty. 

The  Socialist  Republic  of  Vietnam 
should  cease  attempts  to  politicize  this 
issue  by  trying  to  directly  link  in  nego- 
tiations the  release  and  emigration  of 
current  and  former  prisoners  with  a 
hoped  for  normalization  of  relations 
with  the  United  States.  This  resolu- 
tion states,  however,  that  the  willing- 
ness of  the  Goverrmient  of  Vietnam  to 
satisfactorily  resolve  this  humanitari- 
an issue  will  have  an  important  bear- 
ing on  any  future  relationship  with 
the  United  States. 

Unless  there  is  a  lasting  improve- 
ment in  the  human  rights  situation  in 
Vietnam,  boat  people  will  likely  con- 
tinue to  flee  Vietnam.  It  is  imperative 
to  preempt  these  boat  departures  by 
extending  orderly  departure  to  former 
prisoners,    including    so    many    who 


remain  divided  from  their  families 
overseas.  But  in  the  final  analysis,  the 
release  of  prisoners  must  be  followed 
up  by  permanent  human  rights  protec- 
tions—including freedom  of  speech 
and  political  association,  open  access 
to  information  and  outside  news,  and 
freedom  to  worship  and  practice  one's 
religion. 

I  want  to  thank  the  committee  for 
its  efforts  to  bring  this  resolution  to 
the  floor  today,  and  I  thank  the  chair- 
man, Mr.  Fascell  and  vice  chairman, 
Mr.  Broomfield,  as  well  as  Mr.  Solarz, 
Mr.  Leach,  Mr.  Yatron,  and  Mr.  Be- 
REUTER,  and  others  for  their  support. 

D  1310 

Mr.  YATRON.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Morrison]. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut. 
Madam  Speaker,  I  rise  to  clarify  pre- 
cisely what  it  is  we  are  seeking  to  do  in 
this  legislation  and  to  engage  in  a  col- 
loquy with  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 

My  concern  is  that  this  bill  has  been 
reported  from  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  dealing  in  part  with  mat- 
ters in  the  area  of  refugee  policy 
abroad,  but  also  going  quite  a  bit  fur- 
ther, as  I  have  read  some  of  the  lan- 
guage, in  suggesting  certain  policies 
that  have  to  be  pursued  by  the  United 
States  in  the  admission  of  certain  ref- 
ugees or  people  applying  to  be  refu- 
gees. My  first  question  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania,  if  I  may  ask, 
is  which  language  is  it  that  we  are 
acting  on  here?  Are  we  acting  on  the 
language  of  the  House  bill.  House  Con- 
current Resolution  113? 

Mr.  YATRON.  Madam  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  YATRON.  Madam  Speaker,  we 
are  dealing  with  the  language  in 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  16,  the 
Senate  legislation. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut. 
That  language  in  the  Senate  concur- 
rent resolution  is  being  substituted  for 
the  House  language,  and  that  is  what 
the  House  will  be  approving? 

Mr.  YATRON.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut. 
That  makes  my  concern  much  less 
than  it  was  because  that  language,  as  I 
understand  it,  calls  on  the  Govern- 
ment of  Vietnam  to  do  certain  things. 
Do  I  understand  that  this  is  a  request 
of  the  Government  of  Vietnam  as  op- 
posed to  something  that  is  being  asked 
of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  YATRON.  Generally  speaking, 
the  gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut.  I 
am  pleased  at  that  response,  the 
reason  being  I  think  we  are  not  in  a 


position,  and  certainly  the  subcommit- 
tee of  which  I  am  the  chairman  on  im- 
migration, refugees,  and  international 
law  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  really 
is  about  to  engage  in  hearings  on  this 
question  of  the  admission  of  individ- 
uals from  Vietnam.  Obviously  I  do  not 
think  the  Congress  is  in  a  position  or 
the  House  is  in  a  position  at  this 
moment  to  determine  what  commit- 
ment we  can  make  as  to  how  many  of 
the  people  who  might  be  released  will 
be  taken  in  the  United  States.  We 
have  a  certain  limit  on  the  numbers, 
and  those  numbers  have  been  under 
consideration  to  be  changed. 

The  President  has  engaged  in  a  con- 
sultation, but  has  not  acted  on  the 
consultation  he  received.  So  if  it  is 
clear  that  the  obligation  here  rests  to 
get  the  Government  of  Vietnam  to 
allow  processing  without  a  commit- 
ment that  we  would  take  a  certain 
number,  I  am  relieved.  Is  my  under- 
standing correct? 

Mr.  YATRON.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman, and  he  is  correct. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia and  am  pleased  to  have  had  the 
chance  to  clarify  this.  I  look  forward 
to  an  opportunity  for  more  consulta- 
tion between  our  two  committees  on 
these  matters  of  refugee  affairs,  which 
obviously  engage  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  but 
also  when  we  are  talking  about  people 
coming  to  the  United  States  involves 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  as  well. 

Mr.  YATRON.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
assure  the  gentleman  from  Connecti- 
cut that  in  the  the  future  we  will  have 
a  closer  liaison. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  very  much  for 
his  consideration. 

Mr.  YATRON.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Mrazek]. 

Mr.  MRAZEK.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  congratulate  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Wolf],  for  focusing  significant 
attention  on  this  very  important  prob- 
lem that  we  face  in  regard  to  our  re- 
sponsibilities to  those  who  were  left 
behind  in  Vietnam  and  who  spent 
many  years  facing  political  reeduca- 
tion in  concentration  camps.  I  would 
submit  as  important  as  this  issue  is  it 
is  my  hope  that  the  State  Department 
will  also  take  a  broader  look  at  how  it 
can  help  rectify  this  problem. 

It  was  Eugene  Dewey,  who  was  a 
former  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
and  is  now  the  Deputy  U.N.  High 
Commissioner  for  Refugee  Affairs, 
who  indicated  recently  that  the 
Reagan  administration  back  in  1982 
did  not  do  justice  to  the  proposal  by 
the  Vietnamese  at  that  time  to  fully 
settle  the  problem  of  those  people 
placed  in  the  reeducation  camps.  I  am 
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deeply  concerned  that  some  of  the 
recent  decisions  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment with  respect  to  cutting  bacli  on 
the  number  of  interviews  being  done 
each  month  in  Vietnam  under  the 
ODP  program  could  slow  down  the  op- 
portunities for  those  people  who 
served  lengthy  sentences  in  these  po- 
litical reeducation  camps  to  have  a 
chance  to  come  out  of  Vietnam. 

So  again  I  want  to  congratulate  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Virgin- 
ia [Mr.  Wolf]  and  at  the  same  time 
make  it  clear  that  I  believe  that  the 
State  E>epartment  and  our  Govern- 
ment must  do  more  in  overcoming 
some  of  their  concerns  from  a  budget- 
ary standpoint  to  see  that  this  prob- 
lem is  addressed. 

D  1320 

Certainly  we  can  solve  the  problem, 
as  was  demonstrated  with  the  passage 
by  this  Congress  of  the  Amerasian 
Homecoming  Act.  We  are  currently 
moving  forward  very  quickly  to  resolve 
the  issue  of  all  of  the  Amerasian  chil- 
dren fathered  by  American  servicemen 
in  Vietnam  who  were  left  behind  when 
we  pulled  out  of  Vietnam  in  1975. 

Out  of  the  total  numbers  of  Amera- 
sians  that  are  looking  to  come  to  the 
United  States,  we  have  already  been 
able  to  interview  more  than  half  of 
them  and  over  12,000  of  them  in  just 
the  last  year  have  left  Vietnam  to 
come  to  the  United  States. 

It  is  my  hope  that  when  Members 
like  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Wolf]  focus  the  atten- 
tion of  this  Congress  on  an  outstand- 
ing humanitarian  issue  that  it  brings 
the  day  closer  and  sooner  that  we  will 
be  able  to  fulfill  our  responsibilities. 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Madam  Speaker.  I  nse  to  ex- 
press my  strong  support  for  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  16.  calling  on  the  Socialist  Re- 
public of  Vietnam  to  expedite  tfie  release  and 
emigration  of  reeducation  camp  detainees, 
and  I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Wolf]  tor  his  work  on  this  legislation. 

Fourteen  years  have  passed  since  the  end 
of  the  Vietnam  conflict.  During  the  course  of 
that  conflict,  thousands  of  opponents  of  the 
Socialist  Government  of  Vietnam,  including  of- 
ficials of  the  former  Republic  of  Vietnam  were 
detair>ed  without  trial  in  reeducation  camps,  or 
prisons,  since  1975. 

The  1980's  saw  a  wave  of  amnesties  grant- 
ed which  resulted  in  the  release  of  many  of 
Vnese  detainees.  Nonetheless,  despite  these 
welcome  releases,  many  thousands  of  Viet- 
namese citizens  remain  in  long-term  detention 
because  of  their  suspected  opposition  to  tt>e 
current  Vietnamese  regime.  This  is  in  direct 
opposition  to  tf>e  publicly  proclaimed  position 
of  the  Vietnamese  Government,  which  states 
that  all  detainees  would  be  released  and 
former  detair>ees  would  be  allowed  to  emi- 
grate. 

By  way  of  this  resolution,  tf>e  United  States 
Congress  will  send  a  clear  message  to  the 
Government  of  Vietnam  that  the  release  of 
Vne  reeducatran  camp  detainees  is  one  of  the 


highest  priority  items  in  our  bilateral  relations 
with  that  nation. 

At  the  July  1988  Hanoi  negotiations,  the 
United  States  and  Vietnam  agreed,  in  princi- 
ple, on  the  resettlement  of  those  released 
from  the  camps.  Subsequently,  much  to  the 
chagrin  of  United  States  negotiators,  Vietnam 
suspended  talks  on  this  issue. 

This  issue  is  simply  too  important  to  sweep 
under  the  rug.  We  call  upon  the  Government 
of  Vietnam  to  make  public  the  names  of  those 
individuals  who  are  still  incarcerated,  and  to 
immediately  release  all  remaining  long-term 
prisoners. 

Accordingly.  Madam  Speaker,  I  urge  the 
prompt  passage  of  this  bill. 

Ms.  PELOSI.  Madam  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  16, 
which  would  call  on  the  Government  of  Viet- 
nam to  expedite  the  release  and  emigration  of 
reeducation  camp  detainees.  1  commend  Con- 
gressman Wolf  for  his  leadership  on  this  im- 
portant issue. 

In  October  of  last  year,  I  held  a  hearing  in 
San  Francisco  on  the  issue  of  Southeast 
Asian  refugees  and  their  reasons  for  leaving 
their  homelands.  At  that  hearing,  the  tragic  re- 
ality of  Vietnam's  reeducation  camps  became 
clear 

Thousands  of  political  prisoners,  with  vary- 
ing degrees  of  opposition  to  government  poli- 
cies, continue  to  be  held  in  this  gulag  of 
camps  or  pnsons.  These  camps  number  as 
many  as  150  and  have  been  the  sites  for 
massive  numbers  of  executions  since  1 975. 

In  July  1988,  the  United  States  and  Vietnam 
agreed  that  prisoners  released  from  reeduca- 
tion camps  would  be  resettled  outside  Viet- 
nam Yet  Vietnam  has  failed  to  release  even  a 
list  of  the  names  of  those  people  who  are  im- 
pnsoned. 

The  Government  of  Vietnam  also  continues 
to  restrict  the  free  exercise  of  religion.  Neariy 
10  percent  of  the  Vietnamese  population  is 
Roman  Catholic.  Pnests  have  been  forbidden 
from  preaching  in  new  economic  zones  and 
the  Vietnamese  Government  has  restricted 
the  construction  and  repair  of  churches.  Many 
priests  have  perished  in  reeducation  camps. 

Madam  Speaker,  the  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment would  very  much  like  to  develop  a  full 
diplomatic  relationship  with  the  United  States. 
Its  economic  problems  necessitate  this  rap- 
prochement. I  believe  it  is  essential  that,  at 
this  time,  we  press  for  a  release  of  all  political 
and  religious  pnsoners  in  Vietnam.  I  therefore 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  important 
resolution. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Madam  Speak- 
er, I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  YATRON.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Ms. 
Slaughter  of  New  York).  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Yatron]  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  concur  in  the  Senate  concur- 
rent resolution.  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  16,  as  aunended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the    rules    were    suspended    and    the 


Senate  concurrent  resolution  was  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr.   YATRON.   Madam   Speaker, 


I 


ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 16,  the  Senate  concurrent  resolu- 
tion just  concurred  in. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMENDING  TITLE  V  OP  THE 
AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  1949 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Madam  Speaker, 
I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill  (H.R.  2042)  to  amend  title  V  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  to  allow 
producers  to  provide  the  appropriate 
county  committees  with  actual  yields 
for  the  1989  and  subsequent  crop 
years,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R. 2042 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SK(TI«»N  I.  SI  BMISSION  OK  A<Tl  \1.  YIKLI)  DATA 
T(KOl\T^  (OMMITTKKS. 
Effective  for  the  1989  and  1990  crops  of 
wheat,  feed  grains,  upland  cotton,  and  rice, 
section  506  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949 
(7  U.S.C.  1466)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  subsection: 

■•(exi)  With  respect  to  the  1989  and  sub- 
sequent crop  years,  the  Secretary  shall 
allow  producers  to  provide  the  county  com- 
mittee data  with  respect  to  the  actual  yield 
for  each  farm  for  each  program  crop.  The 
Secretary  shall  maintain  such  data  for  at 
least  five  crop  years  after  receipt  in  a 
manner  that  will  permit  the  data  to  be  used, 
if  necessary,  in  the  administration  of  the 
commodity  programs  for  the  1989  and  sub- 
sequent crops. 

••(2)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  timely 
notification  to  producers  of  the.  provisions 
of  paragraph  ( 1 ). 

••(3)  With  respect  to  the  1989  crop  year, 
the  Secretary  shall  determine  what  the 
costs  of  each  commodity  program  would  be 
if  farm  program  payment  yields  were  deter- 
mined in  accordance  with  the  methods  pre- 
scribed in  paragraph  (4)  and  what  the 
impact  of  such  alternative  methods  would 
be  on  each  commodity  program  and  on  pro- 
ducers participating  in  each  commodity  pro- 
gram. 

•■(4)  The  alternative  methods  of  determin- 
ing program  payment  yields  for  purposes  of 
paragraph  (3)  shall  include,  at  a  minimum— 

"(A)  using  producers'  actual  yields  for  the 
current  crop  year: 

■■(B)  allowing  producers  the  option  of 
choosing  to  use  their  actual  yields  or  the 
county  average  yield  for  the  current  crop 
year:  and 

'■(C)  the  yield  derived  on  the  basis  of  the 
acreage  of  the  actual  yield  per  harvested 
acre  for  the  crop  for  each  of  the  five  crop 
years  immediately  preceding  such  crop  year. 
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excluding  the  crop  year  with  the  highest 
yield  per  harvested  acre,  the  crop  year  with 
the  lowest  yield  per  harvested  acre,  and  any 
crop  year  in  which  such  crop  was  not  plant- 
ed on  the  farm. 

Not  later  than  January  30.  1990.  the  Secre- 
tary shall  report  the  determinations  under 
this  subsection  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition. 
and  Forestry  of  the  Senate.". 

SEC.  2.  Sl'BMISSION  OK  SOYBKAN  A(Tl  Al.  YIKIJ) 
DATA  TO  nn  NTY  COMMITTKKS. 

With  respect  to  the  1989  and  1990  crop 
years,  the  Secretary  shall  allow  producers  of 
soybeans  to  provide  to  county  committees 
(as  defined  in  section  502  of  the  Agricultur- 
al Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1462))  data  with  re- 
spect to  the  actual  yield  for  each  farm  for 
each  crop  of  soybeans.  The  Secretary  shall 
maintain  such  data  for  at  least  five  crop 
years  after  receipt  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be 
easily  accessible.  The  Secretary  shall  pro- 
vide timely  notification  to  producers  of  the 
provisions  of  this  section. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  de 
LA  Garza]  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Madigan]  will  be  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  de  la  Garza]. 

Mr.  DE  la  GARZA.  Madam  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Madam  Speaker,  payments  to  pro- 
ducers under  Federal  agricultural 
price  support  programs  are  deter- 
mined, in  part,  by  the  farm  acreage 
bases,  crop  acreage  bases,  and  farm 
program  payment  yields  established 
for  each  farm  entered  into  the  pro- 
gram. Farm  program  payment  yields 
determine  the  production  per  acre  on 
which  payments  to  program  partici- 
pants are  based,  if  payments  are  to  be 
made.  Many  farmers  who  participate 
in  Federal  farm  programs  have  ex- 
pressed their  concern  that  the  pro- 
gram payment  yields  currently  used 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  are 
not  reflective  of  the  actual  production 
on  many  farms. 

H.R.  2042  would  provide  the  means 
for  the  Congress  to  analyze  this  issue. 
It  would  require  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  allow  producers  of  wheat, 
feed  grains,  upland  cotton,  and  rice  to 
report  actual  yield  data  for  the  1989 
and  1990  crops  to  the  county  commit- 
tees established  under  the  Soil  Conser- 
vation and  Domestic  Allotment  Act. 
The  bill  would  also  require  the  Secre- 
tary to  notify  producers  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  submit  data  regarding  their 
actual  yields  to  county  committees 
and  to  maintain  such  data  for  at  least 
5  crop  years. 

Under  H.R.  2042,  the  Secretary 
would  determine,  and  report  to  the 
Congress  by  January  30,  1990  regard- 
ing, what  the  costs  of  the  wheat,  feed 
grains,  upland  cotton,  and  rice  pro- 
grams would  be  if  actual  yields,  and 


other  specified  methods,  were  used  to 
determine  farm  program  payment 
yields  for  the  1989  crop  year.  The  Sec- 
retary would  also  be  required  to  assess 
what  impact  the  use  of  such  yield  de- 
termination methods  may  have  on 
each  conunodity  program  and  on  pro- 
gram participants. 

It  is  expected  that  this  report  from 
the  Secretary  will  provide  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  with  informa- 
tion regarding  the  merits  of  using 
actual  yields  to  determine  farm  pro- 
gram payment  yields.  This  informa- 
tion will  be  useful  as  the  committee 
begins  consideration  of  legislation  to 
reauthorize  basic  commodity  programs 
as  part  of  the  1990  farm  bill. 

Similarly,  producers  of  soybeans 
have  expressed  concern  that  no  actual 
yields  are  available  from  county  com- 
mittee records  on  which  to  base  cer- 
tain policies  under  the  Federal  crop  in- 
surance program.  H.R.  2042  would  ad- 
dress this  problem  by  requiring  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  allow  pro- 
ducers of  soybeans  to  report  actual 
yield  data  for  the  1989  and  1990  crops 
to  county  committees,  to  notify  soy- 
bean producers  of  the  opportunity  to 
submit  such  data,  and  to  maintain 
such  data  for  at  least  5  crop  years. 

Madam  Speaker,  this  legislation  was 
approved  unanimously  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture.  The  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  estimates  that 
there  would  be  no  significant  cost  to 
the  Government  to  implement  the 
provisions  of  H.R.  2042.  I  commend 
H.R.  2042  to  the  House  and  urge  its 
passage. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Madam  Speaker,  H.R.  2042  is  a  small 
bill,  adding  nothing  to  the  deficit  and 
requiring  only  minimal  effort  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The  bill 
essentially  allows  farmers  to  record 
their  actual  harvest  yields  with  the 
Agriculture  Department  county  of- 
fices. Then,  based  on  that  informa- 
tion, a  report  to  Congress  will  be  pre- 
pared indicating  the  impact  of  con- 
verting the  farm  conmiodity  programs 
to  an  actual  yields  basis. 

The  results  of  this  report  will  allow 
the  Congress  to  make  a  determination 
during  the  1990  farm  bill  whether  the 
Government  should  use  actual  yields 
and  in  fact  if  we  can  afford  to  do  so  in 
farm  programs.  The  yields  issue  arose 
out  of  program  changes  in  the  1985 
farm  legislation  that  required  pay- 
ments to  be  made  based  on  a  "program 
payment  yield"  rather  than  allowing  a 
farmer  to  use  the  amount  actually 
harvested. 

Since  the  program  payment  yield  is 
a  very  mechanical  formula  involving 
past  production  reporting,  farmers 
who  have  suffered  several  years  of 
weather-damaged  crops  or  farmers 
who  only  recently  began  to  participate 
in  the  Government  programs  receive 


payments  based  on  yields  that  are 
from  10  to  as  much  as  30  percent 
lower  than  their  actual  harvest.  In 
effect  they  are  being  punished  for  fac- 
tors completely  beyond  their  control. 

Because  changing  the  basis  for 
making  farm  program  payments  could 
have  profound  effects  on  both  produc- 
ers and  taxpayers,  the  gentlemtm  from 
Indiana  and  I  introduced  H.R.  2042  to 
provide  Congress  the  information  nec- 
essary to  make  a  prudent  and  respon- 
sible decision  on  this  important  ques- 
tion. 

H.R.  2042  also  serves  one  additional 
function  by  providing  an  actual  yields 
record  for  both  program  crops  and 
soybeans  that  could  be  used  as  a  basis 
for  future  Federal  crop  insurance  pay- 
ments. The  congressionally  created 
commission  currently  studying  Feder- 
al crop  insurance  is  expected  to  recom- 
mend that  indemnity  payments  should 
be  based  on  actual  yield  data  as  sub- 
mitted to  the  county  offices.  H.R.  2042 
would  serve  as  a  foundation  for  the 
collection  of  such  yield  data. 

This  bill,  at  no  additional  cost  to  the 
Government,  will  provide  prudent 
management  tools  that  can  be  of  real 
value  to  farmers  and  taxpayers.  I  urge 
you  to  join  me  in  suspending  the  rules 
and  passing  H.R.  2042. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as 
he  may  consume  to  the  ranking 
member  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget,  the  gentleman  from  Minneso- 
ta [Mr.  Frenzel]. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Madam  Speaker,  H.R.  2042  would  do 
as  the  two  previous  speakers  have  sug- 
gested, it  is  a  modest  bill  which  does 
not  require  any  outlays,  just  a  little 
study  by  the  Department. 

What  concerns  me  about  it,  however 
is  its  future  impact  on  the  budgets  of 
the  United  States. 

If  we  were  to  use  a  different  base 
and  the  same  subsidy  system  that  we 
are  using  now,  according  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  the  additional  cost 
for  the  coming  fiscal  year  would  be 
about  $1  billion. 

Now  $1  billion  is  more  than  small 
change.  More  importantly  than  that, 
from  my  standpoint,  the  current  pro- 
gram was  designed  to  induce  farm  pro- 
ducers to  make  market-oriented  busi- 
ness decisions,  or  at  least  to  take  us 
closer  to  that  sort  of  stimulus,  rather 
than  to  simply  play  the  Federal  pro- 
gram game. 

If  as  a  result  of  this  study  Congress 
moves  forward  and  tries  to  adopt  the 
historical  formula  laying  it  over  the 
rest  of  the  existing  formula,  we  will 
not  only  have  large  increases  in  the 
program,  we  will  go  back  to  a  much 
heavier  reliance  on  the  program. 

Now  I  do  not  ask  any  Member  to 
vote  against  the  bill  and  I  shall  not 
ask  for  a  recorded  vote,  but  I  do  want 
to  let  these  warnings  lay  on  the  record 
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that  this  takes  us  down  a  path  which 
may  lead  to  difficulties  in  the  future. 

I  would  like  to  be  sure  that  all  Mem- 
bers understand  that. 

Madam  Speaker,  H.R.  2042  would  allow 
famwrs  to  begin  establishing  a  record  of 
actual  crop  yields,  and  it  wood  commission  a 
study  of  alternative  ways  of  determining  farm 
program  payment  yields. 

The  goal  of  our  current  farm  bill  was  to  re- 
orient the  farm  economy  toward  the  market- 
place and  away  from  Government  subsidies. 
Having  subsidy  levels  based  on  a  histonc  av- 
erage rather  than  on  actual  yields  was  de- 
signed to  force  farmers  to  make  market-ori- 
ented txjsiness  decisions. 

This  bill  appears  to  move  our  policy  away 
from  market  determinations.  The  legislation 
wouM  not  in  itself  reintroduce  actual  yields 
into  the  calculation  process,  but  it  sets  the 
process  in  motion.  If,  in  the  future.  Congress 
authorizes  tfie  current  level  of  subsidies  based 
on  actual  yields,  we  may  again  be  encourag- 
ing farmers  to  make  subsidy-based  decisions 
rather  than  market-t)ased  decisions.  I  had 
thought  that  farm  program  crop  payments 
were  supposed  to  act  as  insurance  against 
large  swings  in  farm  income,  rather  than  be  a 
factor  in  making  production  decisions. 

Tfie  administration  estimates  that  if  actual 
CTOp  yields  were  to  be  used  for  determining 
1990  farm  program  payments,  farm  subsidies 
would  increase  by  $1  billion.  At  a  time  when 
we  are  making  painful  decisions  on  where  to 
allot  our  limited  resources,  we  have  to  be 
looking  for  ways  to  decrease,  not  increase, 
future  entitlement  experujitures. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Madam  Speaker. 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Madam  Speaker,  just  very  briefly.  I 
do  this  to  mention  to  my  distinguished 
colleague  and  friend  from  Minnesota 
that  his  concerns  are  certainly  well 
taken,  but  I  wanted  to  assure  the  gen- 
tleman that  our  committee  has  been 
responsible  and  we  have  accepted  the 
discipline  which  has  been  imposed  and 
demanded  by  the  American  people. 

We  have  reduced  agricultural  spend- 
ing by  about  $30  billion  in  the  past  8 
years.  This  year  we  have  been  allocat- 
ed $1  billion-something  but  actually 
we  will  have  to  reduce  about  $600  mil- 
lion. 

Every  year  that  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget  has  given  us  a  number  we 
have  met  that  number.  So  I  would 
think  that  the  gentleman  could  rest 
assured  that  as  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois and  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
and  the  present  membership  of  this 
committee  remains  the  same,  then  we 
have  nothing  to  worry  about 
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Madam  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as 
he  may  consume  to  our  distinguished 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  JoHTz],  who  along  with  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  MadiganI  is  one  of 
the  principal  authors  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 


Mr.  JONTZ.  Madam  Speaker,  I  want 
to  take  a  moment  to  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  for  his  assistance  in 
preparing  this  legislation,  and  also 
thank  my  coauthor,  the  distinguished 
ranking  member,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Madigan],  for  his  very  ca- 
pable assistance  in  bringing  this  legis- 
lation to  the  floor. 

Madam  Speaker,  H.R.  2042  addresses 
one  of  the  inequities  in  our  Nation's 
farm  programs— the  established  yield 
which  USDA  uses  to  determine  pro- 
gram payments  to  farmers. 

Farmers'  payments  are  based  upon  a 
USDA-established  yield  for  their  farm. 
These  established  yields  are  not 
always  reflective  of  actual  production 
because  producers  have  not  been  able 
to  update  the  information  used  by 
USDA  to  set  these  yields.  The  last 
time  producers  were  allowed  to  update 
their  yields  was  in  1986  when  they 
were  allowed  to  prove  their  actual 
yields  for  the  crop  years  of  1980 
through  1985. 

Denying  producers  the  option  to 
adjust  their  yields  for  the  past  3  years 
has  created  inequity  between  actual 
production  and  the  USDA  established 
yields.  Farmers  have  had  to  become 
more  efficient  in  their  operations  and 
current  farm  programs  do  not  reflect 
this  increase  in  efficiency. 

Even  more  disadvantaged  are  the 
farmers  who  did  not  participate  in  our 
Nation's  farm  programs  until  recently. 
Without  a  production  history  in  the 
past,  these  farmers  are  required  to 
accept  an  even  more  arbitrary  yield 
figure  that  is  frequently  even  more 
distorted  than  the  USDA  established 
yield. 

As  the  Agriculture  Committee,  and 
Congress,  prepares  to  write  a  new  5- 
year  farm  bill  next  year  to  reauthorize 
the  1985  Food  and  Security  Act  it  is 
important  that  all  policy  alternatives 
are  considered,  including  paying  pro- 
ducers on  actual  production.  To  gather 
the  information  necessary  to  estimate 
the  costs  of  such  an  alternative  re- 
quires the  passage  of  H.R.  2042. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Madigan.  sev- 
eral members  of  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee, and  I,  introduced  H.R.  2042  to 
address  this  inequity  by: 

Requiring  the  Secretary  to  allow 
producers  of  wheat,  feed  grains, 
upland  cotton,  rice,  and  soybeans  to 
provide  actual  yield  data  for  the  1989 
and  1990  crops  to  county  ASCS  com- 
mittees. 

Requiring  the  Secretary  to  notify 
producers  of  the  opportunity  to 
submit  such  data; 

Requiring  the  Secretary  to  maintain 
such  data  for  at  least  5  crop  years;  and 
Require  the  Secretary  to  report  to 
Congress,  no  later  than  January  31, 
1990,  the  potential  costs  of  basing 
farm  program  payments  on  actual 
yields  in  future  farm  programs. 


Most  importantly,  this  bill  will  pro- 
vide the  data  for  this  Congress  to  ad- 
dress the  concerns  of  our  Nation's 
farmers  about  program  payments 
based  upon  unrealistic  and  outdated 
information. 

This  bill  has  been  endorsed  by  the 
American  Agriculture  Movement, 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
American  Soybean  Association,  Na- 
tional Association  of  Wheat  Growers, 
National  Farmers  Union,  and  the  Na- 
tional Corn  Growers  Association. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  urge  the  passage 
of  this  bill  to  help  address  this  inequi- 
ty. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Madam  Speaker, 
I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Glickman],  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  2042,  a  bill 
which  amends  title  5  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949  to  allow  producers  to 
provide  the  appropriate  county  com- 
mittees with  actual  yields  for  the  1989 
and  subsequent  crop  years. 

A  farmer's  yield  is  the  amount  of 
crop  he  produces  per  acre  times  the 
amount  of  acres  he  harvests.  For  ad- 
ministering farm  programs  under  the 
1985  Food  Security  Act,  determining  a 
farmer's  crop  yield  is  one,  but  very  im- 
portant element,  in  figuring  his  pro- 
gram payment.  Under  the  1985  Food 
Security  Act,  the  Secretary  has  the 
discretion  of  implementing  one  of  two 
ways  to  figure  farmers'  individual  pro- 
gram payment  yields.  He  can  allow 
producers  to  report  to  county  commit- 
tees their  actual  yields  per  year  to  for- 
mulate an  average  yield.  Under  the 
act,  an  actual  yield  is  what  a  farmer 
harvests  in  any  given  year.  A  farmer 
submitting  an  actual  yield  to  his 
county  committee,  thereby  making  it  a 
"proven  yield,"  would  receive  his  enti- 
tled payments  reflective  of  what  he  ac- 
tually produced,  on  average,  in  the 
previous  5  years.  The  Secretary  also 
can,  and  has  done  since  1985,  use  an 
average  of  farmers*  production  levels 
between  the  years  1980  and  1985  or 
any  such  years  as  he  determines.  The 
formula  is  more  complicated  than  the 
theory  of  relativity. 

Considering  that  it  is  now  1989, 
farmers,  even  though  they  may  have 
made  technological  advances  over  the 
past  10  years  which  improved  their 
production  capacity  and  management 
practices,  are  still  locked  into  receiving 
program  payments  based  on  an  out- 
dated average  of  their  production  ca- 
pacity. Farmers  have  expressed  con- 
cern to  me  that  their  program  pay- 
ments are  no  longer  reflective  of  the 
amount  they  produce. 

H.R.  2042  requires  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to: 
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First,  gather  information  across 
America  on  farmers'  proven  yields  to 
determine  potentially  significant  dif- 
ferences between  these  and  the  pres- 
ently used  program  yields,  and 

Second,  to  use  this  information  to 
conduct  studies  on  the  potential 
changes  in  1989  farm  program  costs  if 
producers  were  allowed  to  report  to 
county  committees  their  actual  proven 
yields  instead  of  using  their  program 
yields. 

In  preparation  of  the  1990  farm  bill, 
I  find  this  bill  to  be  instrumental  in 
obtaining  the  information  we  need  to 
go  forward,  responsibly,  in  writing  new 
farm  legislation.  We,  on  the  committee 
realize  the  importance  of  this  bill,  but 
we  also  are  aware  of  budget  con- 
straints. I'm  sure  this  bill  will  provide 
useful  information  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

This  will  be  useful,  for  example,  if  I 
might  add  to  what  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Frenzel]  said, 
basic  Social  Security  payment  on  a 
guess  of  what  Social  Security  deter- 
mines that  American's  base  is.  That  is 
the  way  we  kind  of  do  it  now  on  farm 
programs.  What  we  are  saying  is.  as  we 
do  in  the  Social  Security  Program,  we 
compute  a  person's  Social  Security 
based  on  their  actual  work  history. 
What  we  want  to  do  with  farm  pro- 
grams is  study  whether  we  compute  it 
based  on  their  actual  yields,  and  deter- 
mine if  that  is  not  a  more  fair  way  to 
receive  farm  program  payments.  I 
urge  the  adoption  of  this  bill  and  con- 
gratulate the  sponsors. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Madam  Speaker, 
I  have  no  further  requests  for  time, 
and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Ms. 
Slaughter  of  New  York).  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  de  la 
Garza]  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  2042,  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  title  of  the  bill  was  amended  so 
as  to  read:  "A  bill  to  amend  title  V  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  to  allow 
producers  to  provide  the  appropriate 
county  committees  with  actual  yields 
for  the  1989  and  subsequent  crop 
years,  and  for  other  purposes.". 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


UMITINO     PREVIOUS     OWNER'S 

RIGHT   OF   FIRST   REFUSAL   IN 

CASE    OF    FRAUD    OR    RESALE 

OF    PROPERTY    BY    FHA    AND 

FARM  CREDIT  SYSTEM 

Mr.  DB  LA  GARZA.  Madam  Speaker, 

I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 

the  bill  (H.R.  2469)  to  limit  a  previous 

owner's  right  of  first  refusal  in  the 


case  of  fraud  or  resale  for  sales  of 
farm  property  by  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  and  the  Farm  Credit 
System,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R.  2469 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and.  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SK«TI(>S  1  AMKNDMKNT  Tl)  TllK  C  ONSOI.IDATKI) 
KAKM  AM)  Kl  KAI.  IIKVKI.OI'MKNT 
ACT. 

Section  335(e)  of  the  Consolidated  Farm 
and  Rural  Development  Act  (7  U.S.C. 
1985(e)(1))  is  amended  by— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1)(C)  striking  -The  Sec- 
retary" and  inserting  'Except  as  provided  in 
subparagraph  (D).  the  Secretary": 

(2)  in  paragraph  (1)  redesignating  sub- 
paragraphs (D)  and  (E)  as  (F)  and  (G)  and 
adding  the  following  new  subparagraphs; 

■(D)  The  Secretary  shall  not  give  prefer- 
ence in  the  sale  of  property  to— 

"(i)  any  person  described  in  subparagraph 
(C)  who,  within  the  preceding  five  years, 
has  been  finally  convicted  under  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  of  criminally  defrauding 
the  United  States  Government  (including 
any  agency  or  authority  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  whether  or  not  it  is 
subject  to  review  by  another  agency): 

•(ii)  the  spouse  or  child  of  a  previous  bor- 
rower-owner, if  within  the  preceding  five 
years  the  previous  borrower-owner  has  been 
finally  convicted  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  Stales  of  criminally  defrauding  the 
United  States  Government  (including  any 
agency  or  authority  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  whether  or  not  it  is  sub- 
ject to  review  by  another  agency):  or 

•■(iii)  a  stockholder  in  a  corporation,  held 
exclusively  by  members  of  the  same  family, 
if  within  the  preceding  five  years  such  cor- 
poration or  any  stockholder  therein  has 
been  finally  convicted  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  of  criminally  defrauding  the 
United  States  Government  (including  any 
agency  or  authority  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  whether  or  not  it  is  sub- 
ject to  review  by  another  agency). 

■(E)(i)  Any  person  who  purchases  proper- 
ty from  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  a  prefer- 
ence, or  anyone  who  subsequently  acquires 
title  to  such  property,  shall  not  transfer 
title  to  the  properly,  or  any  portion  thereof, 
for  a  period  of  two  years  follow-ing  such  pur- 
chase from  the  Secretary.  This  prohibition 
against  transfer  of  title  shall  not  apply  to  a 
transfer— 

(1)  to  a  member  of  such  persons  family  if 
the  value  of  any  consideration  received  by 
such  person  for  the  transfer  does  not  exceed 
the  price  paid  for  such  purchase; 

■•(ID  to  a  financial  institution  in  connec- 
tion with  a  mortgage  to  obtain  financing  for 
such  real  property: 

■•(III)  by  the  institution  specified  in  sub- 
clause (II)  or  by  anyone  who  subsequently 
acquires  title  therefrom:  or 

•■(IV)  after  the  then  current  owner  dies  or 
is  declared  incompetent  by  a  court  of  com- 
petent jurisdiction. 

The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  enforce  the 
prohibition  on  the  transfer  of  title  to  such 
real  property  with  liens,  deed  restrictions, 
or  other  encumbrances  as  determined  neces- 
sary by  the  Secretary. 

■•(ii)  For  purposes  of  this  subparagraph 
the  term  family'  consists  of  parents,  grand- 
parents, children,  grandchildren,  siblings, 
and  spouse.":  and 


(3)  in  paragraph  (10),  striking,  'In  the 
event"  and  inserting  'Except  as  provided  in 
subparagraphs  (D)  and  (E).  in  the  event". 

SK(  .  i.  AMKNDMKNT  T(>  TDK  KAKM  (  RKDIT  AtT  <»K 

Section  4.36  of  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of 
1971  (12  U.S.C.  2219a)  is  amended  by— 

(1)  in  subsection  (h)  striking  "The  rights" 
and  inserting  "Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tions (j)  and  (k).  the  rights':  and 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsections: 

■■(j)  Forfeiture  of  Right.— A  previous 
owner  who  has  been  finally  convicted  under 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  within  the 
preceding  five  years  of  criminally  defraud- 
ing either— 

(1)  an  institution  chartered  under  this 
Act.  or 

(2)  the  United  States  Government  (in- 
cluding any  agency  or  authority  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  whether  or 
not  it  is  subject  to  review  by  another 
agency ), 

shall  not  have  a  right  of  first  refusal  under 
this  section, 

(k)  Transfer  of  Real  Estate.— 

■■(1)  Limitation  on  transfer.— Any  previ- 
ous owner  who  purchases  acquired  real 
estate  from  an  Institution  of  the  system  by 
the  exercise  of  a  right  of  first  refusal  under 
this  section,  or  anyone  who  subsequently  ac- 
quires title  to  such  real  estate,  shall  not 
transfer  title  in  the  real  estate,  or  any  por- 
tion thereof,  for  a  period  of  two  years  fol- 
lowing such  purchase  from  the  institution. 
This  prohibition  against  transfer  of  title 
shall  not  apply  to  a  transfer— 

■■(A)  to  a  member  of  the  previous  owner's 
family  if  the  value  of  any  consideration  re- 
ceived by  such  previous  owner  for  the  trans- 
fer does  not  exceed  the  price  paid  for  such 
purchase; 

■•(B)  to  a  financial  institution  in  connec- 
tion with  a  mortgage  to  obtain  financing  for 
such  real  estate: 

•■(C)  by  the  institution  specified  in  sub- 
paragraph (B)  or  by  anyone  who  subse- 
quently acquires  title  therefrom;  or 

•■(D)  after  the  then  current  owner  dies  or 
is  declared  incompetent  by  a  court  of  com- 
petent jurisdication. 

An  institution  of  the  System  is  authorized, 
pursuant  to  regulations  issued  by  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration,  to  enforce  the  prohi- 
bition on  the  transfer  of  title  to  such  real 
estate  with  liens,  deed  restrictions,  or  other 
encumbrances. 

■■(2)  Definition  of  family  members.— For 
purposes  of  this  subsection  the  term  family' 
consists  of  parents.  grandparenU.  children, 
grandchildren,  siblings,  and  spouse .". 

SKt .  I  IMI'I.KMKNTINC  RKCilLATIONS 

The  Farm  Credit  Administration  shall 
issue  regulations  to  implement  section  2  of 
this  Act  not  later  than  one  hundred  twenty 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SK(     I  KKKK(TIVK  l)\TK. 

The  amendments  made  by  sections  1  and  2 
of  this  Act  shall  be  effective  only  for  sales 
of  property  by  the  Secretary  or  by  an  insti- 
tution of  the  Farm  Credit  System  made 
after  the  dale  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  de 
LA  Garza]  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Coleman]  will  be  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 
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The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  de  la  Garza] 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Madam  Speaker. 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Madam  Speaker,  in  the  1987  Farm 
Credit  System  Act,  we  had  a  section 
called  borrower's  rights,  and  that  was 
to  try  and  work  with  individuals  that 
had  difficulty  in  keeping  up  payments 
with  the  Farmers'  Home  Administra- 
tion and  other  institutions.  We  have 
found,  now.  that  there  are  some  cor- 
rective measures  needed,  and  this  bill 
does  exactly  that. 

H.R.  2469  is  designed  to  curb  certain 
abuses  involving  the  rights  of  first  re- 
fusal and  preferences  granted  with  re- 
spect to  the  purchase  of  land  which 
has  been  acquired  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  or  an  institution  of  the 
Farm  Credit  System.  These  privileges 
were  granted  as  a  result  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Credit  Act  of  1987  as  a  means 
to  help  farmers,  who  had  been  forced 
off  their  land  through  foreclosure,  to 
return  to  farming. 

Currently,  persons  who  have  been 
convicted  of  fraud  against  the  Federal 
Govenunent  or  an  institution  of  the 
Farm  Credit  System  are  allowed  to  ex- 
ercise a  right  of  first  refusal  or  to  re- 
ceive a  purchase  preference  to  regain 
title  to  the  land.  The  Committee  on 
Agriculture  does  not  believe  that  such 
persons  should  enjoy  the  benefit  of 
these  privileges. 

This  bill  would  eliminate  the  right 
of  first  refusal,  granted  by  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1971, 
for  persons  who  have  been  convicted 
of  criminal  fraud  against  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment or  any  institution  of  the 
Farm  Credit  System.  Similarly,  this 
bill  would  eliminate  the  preference 
given  under  the  provisions  of  the  Con- 
solidated Farm  and  Rural  Develop- 
ment Act  to  borrower-owners  and 
others  who  have  been  convicted  of 
criminal  fraud  against  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. 

It  has  also  come  to  the  committee's 
attention  that  some  parties  are  exer- 
cising these  privileges  in  order  to 
profit  by  reselling  the  land  to  third 
parties.  The  intent  of  granting  these 
privileges  was  to  help  farmers  who 
were  forced  off  the  land  to  return  to 
farming  rather  than  permit  them  to 
profit  by  brokering  their  former  land. 

H.R.  2469  would  limit  the  ability  of 
previous  owners  who  have  purchased 
real  estate  from  an  institution  of  the 
Farm  Credit  System  pursuant  to  a 
right  of  first  refusal,  and  certain 
others  who  acquire  title  from  those 
previous  owners,  to  transfer  such  real 
estate  for  a  period  of  2  years. 

Similarly,  this  bill  would  provide 
limitations  on  the  ability  of  borrower- 
owners  or  others  who  have  purchased 
real  property  from  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  pursuant  to  the  grant 
of  a  preference  from  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  and  certain  others  who 


acquire  title  from  them,  to  transfer 
such  real  property  for  a  period  of  2 
years. 

Madam  Speaker,  this  legislation  has 
the  broad  support  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture.  The  Congressional 
Budget  Office  estimates  that  there 
would  be  no  significant  cost  to  the 
Government  to  implement  the  provi- 
sions of  H.R.  2469.  I  commend  H.R. 
2469  to  the  House  and  urge  its  pas- 
sage. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Madam 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  this  legis- 
lation. I  think  the  chairman  has 
pretty  well  spelled  out  exactly  why  we 
are  all  supporting  it.  There  are  in- 
stances where  people  have  been  about 
to  be  provided  the  right  of  first  refusal 
by  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
or  the  Farm  Credit  System  when,  in 
fact,  they  may  have  been  convicted  of 
criminal  fraud  prior  to  that. 

There  is  no  reason  to  reward  these 
types  of  people  when  they  have  actu- 
ally used  criminal  fraud  against  the 
Government.  We  want  to  help  honest 
farmers,  producers,  and  borrowers 
who  are  the  victims  of  adverse  weath- 
er or  farm  credit  conditions.  We  want 
to  close  this  loophole  that  has  permit- 
ted some  borrowers  found  guilty  of 
fraud  against  the  Government  from 
benefiting  from  the  right  of  first  re- 
fusal. 

Also,  we  find  a  few  instances  where 
some  people  are  utilizing  this  right  of 
first  refusal  opportunity  and  turning 
around  within  a  short  period  of  time 
and  reselling  their  property  at  higher 
rates,  and  perhaps  denying  a  sale  to  a 
beginning  farmer.  We  consider  that  is 
not  appropriate  when  the  Government 
has  extended  the  right  of  first  refusal 
on  the  assumption  that  the  farmer  is 
going  to  continue  farming.  We  are  just 
tightening  down  on  some  loopholes 
that  may  have  been  inadvertently  cre- 
ated in  earlier  enactments. 

I  would  point  out  that  the  Farmers' 
Home  Administration  [FmHA]  states 
that  it  will  seek  an  amendment  to  this 
bill  in  the  Senate,  to  prevent  addition- 
al abuses.  FmHA  came  forward  with 
an  amendment  too  late  after  our 
markup  to  include  it  in  this  bill,  so 
they  may  ask  the  other  body  to  take 
up  that  matter. 

D  1340 

I  think  it  is  a  bill  that  makes  im- 
provements in  the  administration  of 
the  FmHA  and  Farm  Credit  System 
programs. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Madam  Speaker, 
I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume 
to  my  colleague,  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Eng- 
lish], the  principal  author  of  the  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  very  much  for 
yielding  this  time  to  me. 


Let  me  also  say  that  I  want  to  com- 
mend our  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Bereuter],  who 
has  introduced  similar  legislation  and 
who  has  worked  with  us  on  this  legis- 
lation. 

Madam  Speaker,  H.R.  2469  is  de- 
signed to  correct  two  unintended  prob- 
lems which  have  arisen  in  the  right  of 
first  refusal  that  was  included  in  the 
borrowers  rights  provisions  of  the  1987 
Credit  Act. 

It  was  intended  that  some  farmers 
who  were  forced  off  their  farms  by 
economic  conditions  beyond  their  con- 
trol might  find  it  possible  to  continue 
farming  under  improved  conditions. 
The  act  included  a  provision  which  al- 
lowed them  to  have  first  priority  in 
the  resale  of  the  land  they  lost.  This 
right  was  included  for  both  Farmers 
Home  Administration  and  the  Farm 
Credit  System. 

An  unintended  cicumstance  has  de- 
veloped, however.  Some  persons  are 
using  this  privilege  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  selling  the  land  to  another 
party.  Some  who  have  the  right  of 
first  refusal  are  actively  seeking  pro- 
spective buyers.  Others,  persons  who 
have  financial  resources,  are  seeking 
persons  with  the  right  of  first  refusal 
to  make  a  deal  for  the  resale. 

The  intent  in  the  1987  Credit  Act 
was  to  help  farmers  forced  off  the 
land  to  get  back  into  farming— not 
make  a  profit  on  reselling  their  former 
land. 

H.R.  2469  would  prohibit  the  resale 
of  land  for  2  years  after  the  right  of 
first  refusal  is  exercised. 

A  second  problem  has  also  arisen. 
Persons  who  have  been  convicted  of 
fraud  against  Farmers  Home  are  said 
to  be  planning  to  exercise  the  right  of 
first  refusal  to  regain  control  of  the 
land.  It  was  not  intended  for  such  a 
situation  to  occur. 

H.R.  2469  removes  the  right  of  first 
refusal  from  any  person  who  has  been 
convicted  of  fraud  against  the  U.S. 
Government,  and  in  the  case  of  Farm 
Credit,  any  unit  of  the  Farm  Credit 
System  as  well. 

I  urge  the  approval  of  H.R.  2469. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Madam 
Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Madam  Speaker, 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  (Ms. 
Slaughter  of  New  York).  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  de  la 
Garza]  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  2469,  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Madam  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  H.R.  2042  and  H.R.  2469,  the 
two  bills  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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HUMBLE  AND  HARDY  DAIRY 
GOATS  FILL  VITAL  NICHE  IN 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURE 

(Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Madam  Speaker, 
I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  inform 
my  colleagues  that  for  the  past  2  years 
we  have  had  a  resolution  providing  for 
a  National  Dairy  Goat  Awareness 
Week,  and  for  some  unfortunate  rea- 
sons it  was  painted  in  a  negative  way 
in  an  ad  in  the  campaign,  and  then  it 
was  brought  to  some  ridicule  in  the 
media,  and  now  no  one  wants  to  sign 
my  Dairy  Goat  Awareness  Week  reso- 
lution. I  do  not  blame  them  because 
they  do  not  want  to  be  ridiculed,  but 
this  is  serious  business. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  had  hoped  that 
by  this  week— as  we  have  done  the  pre- 
vious 2  years— Congress  would  have 
passed  a  simple  resolution  to  designate 
the  third  week  in  June  as  National 
Dairy  Goat  Awareness  Week.  House 
Joint  Resolution  166,  which  I  intro- 
duced earlier  this  year,  would  have 
provided  a  little  public  recognition  for 
the  thousands  of  people  around  the 
country  who  raise  dairy  goats  or  who 
process  and  market  goat  milk  prod- 
ucts. This  would  have  been  at  no  cost 
to  the  Federal  Treasury. 

But  it  is  now  the  third  week  in  June 
and  House  Joint  Resolution  166  has 
not  attracted  enough  cosponsors  this 
year  to  be  brought  up  on  the  House 
floor.  Neither  has  the  Senate  resolu- 
tion. 

That  is  not  to  say  National  Dairy 
Goat  Awareness  Week  did  not  attract 
attention.  As  my  colleagues  may 
recall,  National  Dairy  Goat  Awareness 
Week  was  an  object  of  ridicule  in  sev- 
eral political  campaign  television  ads 
last  year.  And  now  this  year  it  has 
been  cited  as  an  example  of  why  Con- 
gress should  clamp  down  on  com- 
memorative legislation. 

Needless  to  say,  this  has  not  been 
the  kind  of  recognition  I  or  the  people 
in  the  dairy  goat  industry  had  intend- 
ed or  wanted.  Neither  I  nor  any  person 
associated  with  our  Nation's  dairy  goat 
industry  ever  dreamed  our  good  inten- 
tions could  be  so  distorted. 

Perhaps  the  number  of  commemora- 
tive bills  have  gotten  out  of  hand.  But 
the  dairy   goat  resolution   is  neither 


silly  or  irrelevant  to  those  of  us  who 
care  about  agriculture  and  nutrition. 

For  more  than  7,000  years  dairy 
goats  have  provided  milk  and  suste- 
nance for  people  around  the  world. 
Sixty  percent  of  the  world's  popula- 
tion rely  on  goat  milk  products  as  the 
primary  source  of  their  dairy  intake. 
Without  dairy  goat  milk,  many  chil- 
dren would  suffer  from  serious  nutri- 
tional deficiencies. 

Here  in  the  United  States  the  Ameri- 
can Dairy  Goat  Association  reports 
that  it  has  more  than  9,000  members 
in  50  States,  with  over  one-quarter  of  a 
million  dairy  goats  registered.  Goat 
milk  products  are  increasingly  popular 
with  health-conscious  Americans.  Con- 
stant improvements  in  their  genetics 
have  made  American  dairy  goats  a 
popular  export  item  to  countries 
where  goats  are  the  main  source  of 
dairy  products. 

Although  we  cannot  convince  a  few 
of  our  colleagues  that  this  is  serious 
business,  I  think.  Madam  Speaker, 
that  I  shall  declare  Dairy  Goat  Aware- 
ness Week  on  my  own,  regardless  of 
how  many  cosponsors  we  have,  so  that 
we  may  pay  tribute  to  tiiat  lowly,  yet 
very  productive  animal.  You  can  drink 
the  milk,  you  can  eat  the  meat,  you 
can  use  the  hide.  It  can  then  also  cut 
the  lawn,  and  it  can  do  almost  any- 
thing that  a  multitude  of  people  can 
do. 

Madam  Speaker,  the  dairy  goat  has 
been  with  us  for  thousands  of  years, 
and  I  pay  tribute  to  those  who  work 
with  them  now  in  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Madam  Speaker,  although  I  cannot 
provide  the  necessary  218  cosponsors 
for  this  resolution,  I  want  my  col- 
leagues and  the  American  people  to 
know  that  I  am  proud  and  honored  to 
be  associated  with  the  thousands  of 
men  and  women  who  comprise  our  Na- 
tion's dairy  goat  industry.  As  chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, I  recognize  the  valuable  con- 
tribution this  industry  makes  to  Amer- 
ican agriculture  and  to  the  food  needs 
of  people  around  the  world. 

While  underappreciated  by  us  here 
in  this  Congress,  the  humble  and 
hardy  dairy  goat  will  nevertheless  sur- 
vive and  continue  to  fill  a  vital  niche 
in  American  agriculture. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Madam  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  yield  very  brief- 
ly to  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Madam  Speaker,  is 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee  still  talking  about  goats? 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  The  dairy  type, 
yes. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Madam  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  very  briefly. 


Mr.  GOODLING.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
would  be  happy  to  help  the  gentleman 
cosponsor  this  if  he  would  get  the  Ag- 
riculture Department  to  stop  getting 
my  goat  over  the  drought  assistance 
bill. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Here  we  go  again. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  am  speaking  of 
Dairy  Goat  Awareness  Week,  which  I 
now  hereby  officially  declare  for  the 
third  week  in  June. 


EXTENDING  AUTHORIZATION 

FOR  CERTAIN  SCHOOL  DROP- 
OUT DEMONSTRATION  PRO- 
GRAMS 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill  (H.R.  2281)  to  amend  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act 
of  1965  to  extend  the  authorization 
for  certain  school  dropout  demonstra- 
tion programs,  as  amended. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  2281 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
Ainerica  in  Congress  assembled. 

SKtTlKN  1.  KXTKNSION  OK  S<  H(HH.  DROlHtlT  l)KM- 
()NSTR.^TI(»S  PrUHiRAMS. 

Section  6003  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C. 
3243)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  •There"  and  inserting  the 
following:  '(a)  In  General.— Subject  to  sub- 
section (b).  there"; 

(2)  by  inserting  "each  of"  before  "the 
fiscal": 

(3)  by  striking  "year"  and  inserting 
"years"; 

(4)  by  inserting  before  the  period  the  fol- 
lowing: ".  1990.  and  1991";  and 

(5)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(b)  No  amounts  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated under  subsection  (a)  for  any 
fiscal  year  in  which  assistance  is  made  avail- 
able to  local  educational  agencies  under 
part  C  of  chapter  1  of  title  I.". 

SK«      2.    AITIIORI/ATION   OK    I  SK   OK    KINDS    K(»R 
KVAl.l  ATION  A(TIV1TIKS 

Subsections  (a)  of  section  6004  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  (20  U.S.C.  3244)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  after  "the  Secretary"  the 
following:  "shall  first  reserve  not  more  than 
$1,500,000  for  the  purposes  of  evaluating 
programs  carried  out  with  assistance  under 
this  part.  From  the  remaining  amount,  the 
Secretary":  and 

(2)  by  striking  "the  amount  appropriated" 
each  place  it  appears  after  the  first  occur- 
rence and  inserting  "such  remaining 
amount". 

SK(     I  Al  THORIZATION  OK  RKAl.UfTMENT  OK  IKR- 
TAIN  Kl  NI»S. 

Paragraph  (1)  of  section  6004(b)  of  the  El- 
ementary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  (20  U.S.C.  3244(b))  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing "25  percent'  and  inserting  "not  less 
than  25  percent  and  not  more  than  50  per- 
cent". 

SK(  .  1   DKADLINE  KOR  KVALIATIONS. 

Subsection  (d)  of  section  6201  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  is  amended  by  striking  "at  the  end" 
and  all  that  follows  and  inserting  "not  later 
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than  the  expiration  of  the  6-month  period 
following  the  end  of  the  grant  period.". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKETR  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Haw- 
kins] will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Goodling]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Hawkins!. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  rise  in  favor  of 
H.R.  2281,  the  National  School  Drop- 
out Demonstration  Assistance  Act. 
H.R.  2281  extends  a  2-year.  $50  million 
National  School  Dropout  Demonstra- 
tion Program  which  is  already  in  cur- 
rent law,  in  the  School  Improvement 
Act  of  1988.  However,  the  authoriza- 
tion for  the  demonstration  program 
ends  this  fiscal  year. 

We  must  enact  this  measure  because 
a  much  larger,  more  comprehensive 
State-administered  antidropout  pro- 
gram, entitled  the  Secondary  School 
Program  for  Basic  Skills  Improvement 
and  Dropout  Prevention,  also  included 
in  the  School  Improvement  Act,  has 
not  been  funded  yet.  Until  funding  is 
approved  to  launch  this  new  larger 
school  dropout  prevention  program, 
we  must  maintain  the  Federal  commit- 
ment to  attack  the  deplorable  problem 
of  school  dropouts  in  our  Nation. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  1  mil- 
lion students  who  have  dropped  out  of 
oiu*  high  schools,  just  this  year  alone, 
will  reduce  revenues  to  the  Treasury 
by  $68  billion,  and  the  students  will 
lose  $228  billion  in  lifetime  personal 
earnings.  Businesses  are  feeling  the 
brunt  through  spending  $210  billion 
annually  on  employee  training  in  basic 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  Com- 
munities across  the  country  are  expe- 
riencing the  problems  often  associated 
with  high  school  dropouts,  including 
increased  drug  abuse  among  young 
people,  more  incidence  of  adolescent 
pregnancies,  and  increased  reliance  on 
Federal,  State,  and  local  public  assist- 
ance. 

The  investment  we  make  today  to 
curb  school  dropouts  will  save  our 
Nation  billions  of  dollars  in  the  future. 
This  truly  is  a  winning  deal  for  the 
young  people  themselves,  as  well  as 
for  our  entire  economy.  While  we  on 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
continue  to  be  hopeful  that  moneys 
will  be  appropriated  for  the  larger, 
school  dropout  State-administered 
program  under  part  C  of  chapter  1,  by 
enacting  H.R.  2281,  we  will  at  least  be 


able  to  continue  the  current  school 
dropout  demonstration  program. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  this  bill 
their  overwhelming  support. 

D  1350 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  2281.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  which  will  continue  authority  for 
a  dropout  prevention  program.  As  you 
know,  the  problem  of  students  drop- 
ping out  of  school  is  a  staggering  prob- 
lem in  this  country.  Last  Congress,  we 
created  two  programs  aimed  at  help- 
ing to  combat  this  problem.  The  small- 
er program  received  funding;  the 
larger  did  not.  This  bill  extends  au- 
thority to  fund  the  smaller  program. 
The  larger  program  would  need  ap- 
proximately 20  times  the  funding  as 
the  smaller  program  extended  in  H.R. 
2281.  At  this  time,  I  believe  that  such 
a  large  funding  requirement  is  prob- 
ably a  budgetary  impossibility.  H.R. 
2281  will  allow  us  to  continue  our  sup- 
port of  combating  the  problem  of 
dropouts  in  a  smaller  and  more  target- 
ed program.  Through  this  bill,  we  can 
choose  to  fund  either  one  or  the  other 
program,  but  not  both. 

The  larger  program  mirrors  the 
chapter  1  program  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965, 
which  targets  Federal  support  for 
basic  skills  education.  As  a  practical 
matter,  money  used  in  the  chapter  1 
program  could  be  used  for  services  in 
the  high  school;  however,  due  to  fund- 
ing shortages,  local  educators  almost 
without  exception  use  all  the  chapter 
1  money  in  the  early  grades.  This  pro- 
gram would  direct  money  toward  the 
higher  grades.  Even  though  I  may 
prefer  to  have  the  larger  program 
funded,  the  bill  recognizes  the  practi- 
cal reality  of  these  fiscal  times. 

During  our  consideration  of  this  bill 
we  have  included  some  changes  sug- 
gested by  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. Two  changes  included  during  the 
full  committee  markup  address  the 
evaluation  process  and  allow  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education  to  reserve  funding 
for  the  evaluation.  Furthermore,  the 
amendments  require  that  a  report  be 
submitted  in  a  timely  fashion.  Finally, 
the  bill  recognizes  the  importance  of 
educational  partnerships  and  allows 
for  the  Secretary  to  fund  more  part- 
nerships. I  hope  you  will  join  me  in 
support  of  H.R.  2281.  so  that  we  may 
continue  our  support  of  stopping  this 
tremendous  problem  of  students  drop- 
ping out  of  school. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Goodling]. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the    gentleman     from    Illinois     [Mr. 


Hayes]  who  was  the  author  of  this 
demonstration  program  and  who  has 
provided  leadership  on  the  committee 
in  this  very  troubling  field.  I  think  he 
is  certainly  due  our  gratitude,  and  we 
certainly  commend  him  on  his  leader- 
ship. 

Mr.  HAYES  of  Illinois.  Madam 
Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  have  the  honor 
to  come  before  you  today  to  speak  in 
support  of  H.R.  2281,  legislation  I  in- 
troduced, along  with  the  chairman 
and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
Gus  Hawkins  and  Bill  Goodling. 

H.R.  2281  seeks  to  extend  the  Feder- 
al Government's  current  School  Drop- 
out Demonstration  Program  for  2  ad- 
ditional years  through  fiscal  year 
1991.  The  current  program,  which 
ends  at  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year- 
fiscal  year  1989— is  included  in  the 
Hawkins-Stafford  school  improvement 
amendments— Public  Law  100-297— 
and  is  currently  authorized  with  a  2- 
year  $50  million  authorization. 

Without  passage  of  H.R.  2281,  it  is 
virtually  certain  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  abandon  any  effort  to 
help  public  schools  come  to  grips  with 
their  dropout  problems.  In  short,  the 
Federal  focus  on  school  dropouts  will 
drop  off  the  national  agenda. 

The  current  program,  which  attract- 
ed 852  applications,  is  already  respon- 
sible for  funding  89  projects  across  the 
country.  These  projects  hold  the 
promise  to  provide  us  with  effective 
and  proven  strategies  to  deal  with  our 
Nation's  dropout  problem.  Some  of 
the  cities  in  which  they  are  in  oper- 
ation include;  Tuscaloosa.  AL;  Los  An- 
geles. CA;  Denver.  CO;  Atlanta.  GA; 
Chicago.  IL;  Ville  Platte,  LA;  Flint. 
MI;  Columbia.  MO;  Hattiesburg.  MS; 
Dobbs  Ferry.  NY;  Aiken.  SC;  Coleman. 
TX;  Dallas.  TX;  and  Seattle  WA. 

While  the  current  program  is  au- 
thorized for  $50  million  in  fiscal  year 
1989,  that  amount  should  be  consid- 
ered only  a  drop  in  the  bucket  com- 
pared to  what  is  really  needed  to  ade- 
quately address  our  national  dropout 
problem.  This  fact  was  taken  into  con- 
sideration in  the  Hawkins-Stafford 
school  improvement  amendments  by 
the  inclusion  of  chapter  1,  part  C, 
which  establishes  a  much  larger.  State 
administered.  $400  million  ESEA  sec- 
ondary schools  basic  skills  and  drop- 
out prevention  program.  Hawkins- 
Stafford  authorized  this  to  begin  in 
fiscal  year  1990.  Unfortunately,  the  re- 
alities of  the  current  budget  situation 
make  it  extremely  unlikely  that  fund- 
ing of  this  magnitude,  or  funding  even 
close  to  it,  will  be  available  to  launch 
this  major  new  program. 

My  measure  is  in  no  way  designed  to 
remove  focus  on  the  larger  program 
and  in  fact,  I  have  incorporated  lan- 
guage in  H.R.  2281  to  stipulate  that 
when  assistance  is  made  available 
under  part  C,  no  amounts  are  author- 
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ized to  be  appropriated  to  fund  the 
federally  administered  program.  In 
this  way  we  will  ensure  that  at  the 
minimum,  with  respect  to  the  problem 
of  dropouts,  the  Federal  Government 
is  in  some  way  addressing  the  needs  of 
our  Nation's  public  schools. 

While  this  may  in  fact  be  a  simple 
reauthorization  amendment  to  current 
law,  it  is  critically  important  to  the 
future  of  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  young  people  across  the  country.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  to  send  a  clear  message  to  our 
public  schools  and  more  importantly, 
to  our  Nation's  school  children,  and 
pass  this  measure  unanimously. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  our  time. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Madam  Speaker,  I, 
too,  have  no  further  requests  for  time, 
and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  our 
time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Ms. 
Slaughter  of  New  York).  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Haw- 
kins] that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  2281,  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended,  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  H.R.  2281.  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Debate 
has  been  concluded  on  all  motions  to 
suspend  the  rules. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  POLICE 
AUTHORIZATION  AND  EXPAN- 
SION ACT  OF  1989 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
pending  business  is  the  question  of 
suspending  the  rules  and  passing  the 
bill,  H.R.  1502,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Dellums]  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  1502,  as 
amended,  on  which  the  yeas  and  nays 
are  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  289,  nays 
105,  not  voting  39,  as  follows: 


Ackerman 

Akaka 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

A.spin 

Atkins 

AuCoin 

Baker 

Barton 

Bateman 

Bales 

Beilen.son 

Bennett 

Bentley 

Berman 

Bevill 

BUbray 

Bilirakis 

Bliley 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Bonior 

Borski 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Brennan 

Brown  (CA) 

Bruce 

Buslamante 

Byron 

Campbell  (CO) 

Cardin 

Carper 

Carr 

Clarke 

Clay 

Clement 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Costello 

Coughlin 

Coyne 

Crockett 

Darden 

de  la  Garaa 

Dellums 

Derrick 

DeWine 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Don  ney 

Diirbin 

D\^><T 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edwards  (CA) 

Engel 

English 

Erdreich 

Espy 

Evans 

Fa.scell 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Pish 

Flippo 

Ford  (MI) 

Frank 

Frost 

Gallo 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Gillmor 

Oilman 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Gordon 

Gray 

Green 

Hall  (OH) 

Hamilton 
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YEAS-289 

Harris 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes  <  ID 

Hayes  (LA) 

Hefner 

Hertel 

Hoagland 

Hochbrueckner 

Horton 

Houghton 
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Hubbard 
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Hughes 
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Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 
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Johnson  (CTi 

Johnson  (SD) 

Johnston 

Jones  (GA) 

Jones  (NO 
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Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kostmayer 
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Lantos 

Laughlin 

Leal  h  ( TX ) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Lent 

Levin  (MI) 

Lc\me  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Lipinski 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Long 

Lowey  ( NY ) 

Luken,  Thomas 

Lukens,  Donald 

Machtley 

Manlon 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Ma/.zoli 

McClo.skey 

McCoUum 

McCurdy 

McDermott 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McMillen  (MD) 

McNulty 

Meyers 

Mfume 

Miller  (CA) 

Mineta 

Moakley 

Molinari 

Mollohan 

Moody 

Morella 

Morrison  (CT) 

Mrazek 

Murtha 

Myers 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Neal(MA) 

Neal  (NO 

Nelson 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 


Ortiz 

Owens  ( NY ) 

Pallone 

Panetta 

Pashayan 

Patterson 

Payne (NJ, 

Payne  (VA) 

Pease 

Pelosi 

Penny 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Poshard 

Price 

QuiUen 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ray 

Regula 

Richardson 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Roe 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland  'CT) 

Rowland  (GA) 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Saiki 

Sangmeister 

Sarpalius 

Sawyer 

Saxton 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Sharp 

Shays 

Sikorski 

Sisisky 

Skaggs 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NJi 

Smith  (VT) 

Snowe 

Solarz 

Spence 

Spralt 

Staggers 

Stallings 

Slangeland 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tanner 

Tauzin 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Traficant 

Traxler 

Udall 

Unsoeld 

Valentine 

Vento 

Visclosky 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weber 

Wei.ss 

Weldon 


Wheat 
Whittaker 
Whitten 
Wilson 


Archer 

Armey 

Ballenger 

Bartletl 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CO) 

Bunning 

Burton 

Campbell  (CA) 

Chandler 

Clinger 

Coble 

Combesl 

Craig 

Crane 

DeLay 

Dingell 

Douglas 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

Fawell 

Fields 

Frenzel 

Gallegly 

Gekas 

Gingrich 

Goodling 

Goss 

Gradison 

Grandy 

Grant 

Gunderson 

Hall  (TX) 

Hammerschmidt 


Wolf 
Wolpe 
Wyden 
Yates 

NAYS-105 

Hancock 

Hansen 

Haslert 

Hefley 

Henry 

Herger 

Hiler 

Holloway 

Hopkins 

Hunter 

Inhofe 

James 

Kolbe 

Kyi 

Lagomarsino 

Leach  iIA) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lightfoot 

Madigan 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NY) 

McCandless 

McCrery 

McDade 

McEwen 

McMillan  (NO 

Michel 

Miller  (OH) 

Miller  (WA) 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Morrison  ( WA) 

Murphy 

Nielson 

Packard 

Paxon 


Yatron 
Young  (FL) 


Porter 

Pursell 

Ravenel 

Rhodes 

Ridge 

Rogers 
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Schaefer 

Schiff 

Schuetle 

Schulze 
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Shaw 

Shumway 
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Skeen 

Smith  (MS) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (TX) 

Smith.  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith.  Robert 

(OR) 
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Stump 
Sundquisl 
Tauke 
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Williams 
Wylie 
Young  (AK) 
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Alexander 

Applegale 

Barnard 

Bereuter 

Bosco 

Brooks 

Browder 

Bryant 

Buechner 

Callahan 

Chapman 

Collins 

Courter 

Cox 
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Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dornan  (CA) 
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Florio 

Foglietta 

Ford  (TN) 

Guarini 

Klerzka 

Kolier 

Loivery  (CA> 


Owens  (UT) 
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Parris 
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Smlih.  Robert 

(NH) 
Thomas  (WY) 
Vander  Jagt 
Wise 
Wright 


n   1424 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pair: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Parris  and  Ms.  Schneider  for,  with 
Mr.  Oxley  against. 

Messrs.  GINGRICH,  HEFLEY, 
SKEEN.  and  ROHRABACHER 
changed  their  vote  from  "yea"  to 
"nay." 

Messrs.  DERRICK,  GREEN,  and 
SPENCE  changed  their  vote  from 
"nay"  to  ""yea."' 

Mr.  HALL  of  Texas  changed  his  vote 
from  "present"'  to  "nay." 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
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nicated   to   the   House   by   Mr.   Kal- 
baugh,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


UMI 


APPOINTMENT  OP  CONFEREES 
ON  H.R.  2072.  DIRE  EMERGEN- 
CY SUPPLEMENTAL  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS. FISCAL  YEAR  1989 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  2072) 
making  dire  emergency  supplemental 
appropriations  and  transfers,  urgent 
supplementals,  and  correcting  enroll- 
ment errors  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1989,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, with  Senate  amendments  there- 
to, disagree  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, and  agree  to  the  conference 
asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

MOTION  OrrERED  BY  MR.  CONTE 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Conte  moves  that  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  at  the  conference  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
the  bill  H.R.  2072  be  instructed  not  to  meet 
with  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate  on  other  issues  until  resolution  of 
supplemental  funding  for  Department  of 
Veterans  Affairs  Medical  Care. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Conte]  will 
be  recognized  for  30  minutes  and  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Whitten]  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Conte]. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  motion  to  instruct 
is  about  one  thing  and  one  thing  only. 
It  is  about  veterans. 

It  is  about  our  failure  to  provide  on 
a  timely  basis,  the  supplemental  fund- 
ing needed  to  keep  our  veterans'  medi- 
cal care  system  operating. 

It  is  about  politics,  and  how  veterans 
are  being  held  hostage  in  this  supple- 
mental now  going  to  conference  to  the 
other  body's  pet  projects. 

And  it  is  about  determination,  and 
whether  this  House  meant  what  it  said 
on  May  24,  when  it  voted  409  to  0  to 
separate  veterans'  funding  from  this 
bill,  so  it  could  be  passed  expeditious- 
ly, on  its  own. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  motion  says  one 
thing.  It  says,  veterans  come  first. 

It  says,  the  veterans'  health  care 
system  is  in  dire  need.  It  is  the  one 
true  emergency  in  this  bill.  It  is  the 
one  program  that  is  going  broke  as  we 
speak.  It  is  the  one  situation  where 
people  are  being  turned  away,  denied 
health  care,  denied  treatment,  denied 
even  being  seen,  due  to  lack  of  money. 

In  my  district,  Mr.  Speaker,  veterans 
are  camped  out.  on  grounds  of  the  vet- 


erans' hospital,  until  Congress  does  its 
duty.  They  are  begging  for  help.  They 
are  begging  for  the  emergency  relief 
that  only  Congress  can  provide.  They 
gave  me  these  petitions,  signed  by 
hundreds  of  supporters,  calling  on  the 
Government  to  do  nothing  more  than 
provide  the  decent  health  care  that 
our  veterans  have  been  promised,  and 
are  now  being  denied. 

My  friends  at  Firebase  Leeds  are  not 
alone.  Similar  firebases  are  said  to  be 
springing  up  across  the  country.  And 
you  know  what,  Mr.  Speaker?  They 
are  right. 

It  is  an  outrage  that  it  has  been  3 
months  since  the  administration  first 
asked  for  this  dire  emergency  and  it 
still  has  not  been  taken  care  of. 

It  has  been  1  month  since  the  House 
broke  veterans  out  of  this  contentious 
supplemental  and  said,  no  more.  We 
cant  wait  any  longer.  The  veterans 
come  first. 

We  gave  the  Senate  the  opportunity 
to  resolve  this  issue  before  Memorial 
Day,  and  they  turned  it  down.  They 
said,  we'll  only  give  the  veterans  fund- 
ing for  3  weeks.  But  we  won't  let  them 
loose.  There  are  many,  many  pro- 
grams we  want  to  tack  on,  and  we 
don't  want  to  release  our  veterans  as 
hostages. 

Mr.  Speaker,  how  do  you  hire  nurses 
for  3  weeks?  How  do  you  hire  doctors 
for  3  weeks?  How  do  you  take  care  of 
sickness  for  3  weeks? 

So  we  said  no.  Our  veterans  come 
first.  Do  not  hold  the  veterans  hos- 
tage. Do  not  give  them  crumbs.  Give 
them  the  whole  loaf.  And  we  sent  the 
bill,  H.R.  2402.  right  back  to  them,  in- 
sisting on  our  position,  by  a  vote  of 
409  to  0  on  May  24. 

And  what  has  the  Senate  done  with 
that  bill?  Nothing.  Not  a  dog-blasted 
thing. 

Instead,  Mr.  Speaker  they  have 
strung  the  veterans  out.  They  have 
kept  them  hostage  in  this  supplemen- 
tal here,  H.R.  2072,  an  omnibus  sup- 
plemental appropriations  bill.  And  let 
me  tell  you  just  how  omnibus  that 
Senate  bill  has  become.  In  the  Senate, 
no  one  is  off  the  bus.  They  are  all  om- 
nibus. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  the  Senate  is 
holding  our  veterans  hostage  to. 

Hostage  to  $75  million  for  a  radio 
telescope  in  West  Virginia. 

Hostage  to  a  $1  million  community 
gym  for  the  Navy  in  landlocked  West 
Virginia. 

Hostage  to  a  $250,000  warning 
system  for  chemical  plants  in  West 
Virginia. 

Hostage  to  $900,000  more  for  Logan 
County  Airport  in  West  Virginia. 

Hostage  to  a  $250,000  drought  infor- 
mation center  at  Kansas  State  Univer- 
sity. 

Hostage  to  a  $400,000  Yellowstone 
fire  research  project  at  the  University 
of  Wyoming. 


Hostage  to  a  provision  urging  that 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  buy 
more  apples. 

Hostage  to  $130  million  increased 
authorization  for  the  Bonneville  lock 
project. 

Hostage  to  $200,000  for  University  of 
South  Carolina  to  study  drug  abuse. 

Hostage  to  $1.6  million  for  job  train- 
ing in  Philadelphia. 

Hostage  to  $500,000  for  Mill  Creek 
Lake,  OH. 

Hostage  to  $3  million  for  toxicologi- 
cal  research  in  Jefferson,  AR. 

Hostage  to  Shinnecock  Inlet,  NY. 

Hostage  to  the  Dubuque  City  Island 
Bridge. 

Hostage  to  $50  million  in  army 
winter  clothing  manufactured  in  10 
States. 

And  on  and  on. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  object  to  these 
items  in  principle.  Some  of  them 
might  even  be  needed.  Once  in  a  while, 
I  might  engage  in  similar  conduct. 
Every  Member  is  elected  to  look  out 
for  the  interests  of  constituents. 

But  what  I  do  object  to  is  that  veter- 
ans are  being  denied  medical  care,  vet- 
erans are  being  turned  away  from  hos- 
pitals, veterans  are  not  getting  their 
medication,  because  the  Senate  won't 
let  the  veterans  go  until  it  gets  all 
these  pet  projects. 

It  is  a  heartless  situation.  If  I  were 
not  in  Congress,  I  would  be  camped 
out  with  my  brothers  at  Firebase 
Leeds. 

So  now  we  are  going  to  conference 
on  this  omnibus  supplemental.  Let  me 
tell  you,  this  conference  could  drag  on 
for  weeks.  The  lines  have  already  been 
drawn. 

The  House  bill  has  the  $821  million 
for  drugs,  that  I  don't  think  my  chair- 
men will  back  off  on.  The  Senate  has 
all  these  projects  that  the  House  won't 
back  off  on,  at  least  while  there  is  the 
debate  on  drugs  going  on. 

The  administration  has  set  a  budget 
target  just  slightly  less  than  the 
Senate  bill,  with  no  room  for  drugs, 
and  it  says  it  will  veto  anything  above 
that.  We  have  the  votes  to  sustain  the 
veto.  The  Senate  needs  60  votes  to 
waive  the  Budget  Act,  which  it  won't 
get  if  the  administration  opposes  the 
bill. 

We  will  not  see  a  bill  signed  into  law, 
I  do  not  think,  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

There  is  one  thing  we  can  do.  We 
can  go  into  conference  with  a  firm 
House  position  that  says  one  thing. 
The  veterans  come  first. 

We  can  deal  with  drugs  in  due 
course.  We  can  deal  with  the  Senate 
projects  in  due  course.  But  first,  let  us 
free  the  veterans. 

Let  us  not  hold  the  veterans  up  any 
longer.  Let  us  not  deny  one  more  vet- 
eran the  medical  care  that  he  or  she 
needs. 

We  can  go  into  conference  with  the 
unified     position     that     the     Senate 
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should  pass  the  minisupplement  that 
we  passed  409-0.  They  could  do  it  in  10 
minutes.  They  could  do  it  with  two 
people  in  the  Chamber.  They  could  do 
it  by  unanimous  consent.  They  could 
do  it  so  fast  that  no  one  would  know 
what  had  just  gone  through. 

Once  they  do  that,  we  can  confer- 
ence out  the  rest  of  this  omnibus  bill. 
But  let  us  not  hurt  the  veterans  any 
longer. 

Please,  I  ask  of  you,  reaffirm  that 
409-0  vote  for  the  veterans.  Vote  for 
this  motion  to  instruct. 

It  says  one  thing  and  one  thing 
only— put  our  veterans  first. 

D  1430 

Free  the  veterans  as  hostages,  free 
the  veterans  as  hostages,  free  the  vet- 
erans as  hostages. 

I  hope  that  is  not  too  much  to  ask. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  all  the  docu- 
mentations on  just  how  serious  the 
problem  is. 

Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 

OF  THE  United  States. 
Washington.  DC.  May  24.  1989. 
Hon.  Silvio  O.  Conte. 

Committee    on    Appropriations.    House    of 
Representatives,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Conte:  It  is  our  understanding 
the  House  will  consider  the  FY  '89  Supple- 
mental Appropriations  bill  today,  Wednes- 
day. May  24.  This  will  be  the  full  appropria- 
tions as  was  originally  considered  and  ulti- 
mately sent  back  to  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee. 

As  you  know,  this  FY  '89  supplemental 
contains  drastically  needed  funding  for  the 
Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  so  it  may 
continue  to  provide  health  care  to  our  na- 
tion's veterans.  Unfortunately,  this  bill  also 
contains  non-dire  emergency  funding  for 
the  war  on  drug  abuse  which  the  President 
has  emphatically  stated  he  will  veto. 

On  behalf  of  the  more  than  2.7  million 
men  and  women  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  United  States  and  its  Ladies 
Auxiliary.  I  urge  that  you  strike  the  lan- 
guage for  the  non-emergency  drug  funding 
and  pass  the  supplemental  which  will  assure 
that  our  nation's  veterans  receive  the  care 
they  are  entitled  to  and  earned. 
Sincerely. 

Cooper  T.  Holt. 
Executive  Director 

DAV  Charges  Political  Gamesmanship  Is 
Threatening  Veterans'  Lives 

Leaders  of  the  one-million-member  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans  (DAV).  today 
charged  Democratic  and  Republican  leaders 
in  both  the  House  and  the  Senate  are, 
"playing  partisan  games  that  could  jeopard- 
ize the  lives  of  America's  sickest  and  need- 
iest veterans." 

The  charge  came  from  DAV  National 
Commander  Billy  E.  Kirby  following  Senate 
passage  of  an  emergency  supplemental  ap- 
propriations bill,  good  only  until  June  13, 
and  designed  to  keep  hospitals  operating  in 
the  Department  of  Veterans'  Affairs  (VA) 
medical  system. 

Earler,  the  House  passed  the  emergency 
appropriation  following  reports  the  VA  was 
poised  to  lay  off  as  many  as  100  health  care 
employees  a  week  if  the  funds  weren't  im- 
mediately provided.  VA  Secretary  Edward 
Derwinski  had  warned  Congress  that  "VA 
Medical  Care  program  is  now  in  a  state  of 


emergency  "  and  that  funds  were  immediate- 
ly necessary. 

The  measure  had  been  stalled  in  the 
House  for  more  than  two  weeks  as  Demo- 
cratic party  leaders  pressed  to  include  an 
$800  million  amendment  to  fund  the  war  on 
drugs. 

House  Republican  leaders  balked  at  the 
amendment,  charging  it  was  a  political  ploy 
to  embarrass  the  Administration,  given  the 
President's  vow  to  veto  measures  that  re- 
quired increased  funding.  The  measure  fi- 
nally cleared  the  House  when  the  VA  funds 
were  separated  from  the  overall  supplemen- 
tal bill. 

In  the  Senate,  leaders  of  both  parties— on 
the  eve  of  Senate  adjournment— agreed  to 
an  amendment  placing  a  June  15  deadline 
on  the  VA's  spending  authority  of  the  sup- 
plemental funds.  Thus,  the  VA  will  be 
facing  the  same  fiscal  crisis  after  that  date. 

"What  this  means  is  both  political  parties 
are  trying  to  make  each  other  look  bad  in 
terms  of  the  drug  issue,"  Kirby  said.  "And 
they're  using  the  VA's  emergency  funding 
needs  as  the  hook  to  make  their  points.  It's 
a  blatant  political  game  that  makes  me 
wonder  if  either  party  really  cares  what's 
happening  in  the  VA  health  care  system 
today." 

Kirby  concluded  by  saying,  "The  leaders 
of  both  political  parties  must  shoulder  the 
blame.  They're  playmg  Washington  politics, 
even  as  VA  health  care  dangles  by  a  thread 
that's  poised  to  snap." 

VFW  Chief  Upset  With  Congress  Over 
Piecemeal  VA  Funding 

Washington.  DC.  May  22.  1989.-The 
head  of  the  2.2-miliion  member  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  and  the  U.S.  today  accused 
the  Senate  of  playing  politics  with  the  wel- 
fare of  America's  veterans. 

Larry  W.  Rivers.  VFW  Commander-in- 
Chief,  said,  the  Senate  vote  to  limit  spend- 
ing of  the  House-approved  VA  emergency 
supplemental  funds  does  not  help  the  dete- 
riorating health  care  crisis  within  the  VA. 

A  request  for  $1.2  billion  in  supplemental 
funds,  allowing  the  VA  to  continue  provid- 
ing services  at  the  previous  year  level,  had 
been  requested  by  the  new  incoming  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  of  Veterans'  Affairs, 
Edward  J.  Derwinski. 

The  amendment,  passed  by  the  Senate  on 
May  18,  allows  the  spending  of  the  VA 
emergency  fund  till  June  15  when  the  Con- 
gress returns  following  a  recess. 

The  Senate  approved  only  about  $75  mil- 
lion, enough  to  last  the  VA  about  a  month 
before  the  crisis  situation  renews. 

Rivers,  an  Alexandria,  Louisiana,  attorney 
said,  "The  amendment  ties  the  hands  of  VA 
hospital  administrators  because  no  long- 
term  contracts  for  goods  and  services  can  be 
negotiated.  Also.  VA  ho.spital  officials 
cannot  hire  critically  needed  health  care 
personnel  because  the  spending  supplemen- 
tal is  only  good  till  June  15.  " 

The  VFW  leader  said.  "Come  June  15th 
we  are  back  to  the  political  wrangling.  We 
could  see  the  whole  VA  emergency  funds 
issue  go  down  the  drain." 

"The  Congress  has  to  put  aside  its  parti- 
san bickering  and  address  the  serious  health 
care  situation  facing  veterans  today."  said 
Rivers. 


Paralyzed  Veterans  or  America. 

May  24.  1989. 
Hon.  Bob  Stump. 

House  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
House  of  Representatives.  Washington. 
DC. 

Dear  Representative  Stump:  On  behalf  of 
the  membership  of  Paralyzed  Veterans  of 
America.  I  am  again  writing  to  request  your 
support  and  assistance  in  securing  the  criti- 
cally needed  supplemental  funding  required 
by  the  Department  of  Veterans'  Affairs. 
Last  week  the  House  of  Representatives  ad- 
dressed the  catastrophic  funding  situation 
currently  besetting  veterans'  health  care 
only  to  see  the  United  States  Senate  con- 
strict these  vital  funds  through  their  ac- 
tions. 

Veterans  are  now  faced  with  a  situation 
where  with  less  than  four  months  left  in  the 
fiscal  year,  the  Congress  has  yet  to  com- 
plete action  on  this  drastically  needed  sup- 
plemental funding.  Needless  to  say,  a  fund- 
ing situation  in  veterans'  health  care  that 
was  serious  last  September  has  turned  into 
an  actual  crisis.  More  and  more  veterans  are 
being  denied  medical  treatment,  programs 
are  being  terminated,  supplies  rationed  or 
running  out  entirely.  As  we  noted  last  week, 
DVA  employees  at  one  medical  center  took 
up  a  collection  of  $1,600  just  to  be  able  to 
purchase  such  routine  medical  supplies  as 
adhesive  tape. 

Funding  levels  contained  in  the  FY  1990 
Budget  Resolution  approved  by  the  House 
and  Senate  are  already  $300  million  below 
that  required  to  provide  current  services. 
Without  immediate  relief  from  an  adequate 
supplemental  this  year,  this  crisis  will 
surely  spill  over  and  compound  itself  even 
more  severely  in  FY  1990.  The  DVA  is  al- 
ready making  plans  to  close  hospitals  unless 
adequate  resources  can  be  provided  during 
the  FY  1989-1990  funding  cycles. 

Further  delay  in  providing  the  needed 
supplemental  funds  for  veterans'  health 
care  is  putting  sick  and  disabled  veterans  at 
risk.  Not  only  is  the  Department  of  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  curtailing  and  eliminating 
needed  programs  and  denying  and  delaying 
care  to  veterans,  but  the  Department  is 
facing  the  potential  of  losing  qualified 
nurses  and  other  health-care  professionals 
who  cannot  be  quickly  replaced,  if  at  all. 
This  situation  can  only  be  stopped  by  the 
timely  provision  of  adequate  funds  which 
can  be  expended,  uninterrupted,  through- 
out the  remainder  of  this  fiscal  year.  Veter- 
ans need  your  immediate  support  for  pas- 
sage of  a  clean  supplemental  bill,  unencum- 
bered by  other  issues,  which  can  again  be 
addressed  by  the  Senate. 

Thank  you  for  your  continuing  consider- 
ation and  support  for  our  Nation's  veterans. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Gordon  H,  Mansfield, 
Associate  Executii-e  Director 

for  Government  Relations. 

AMVETS, 
Lanham.  MD.  May  22.  1989. 
Hon.  Robert  C.  Byrd. 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Byrd:  On  behalf  of  the 
200,000  members  of  AMVETS.  we  are  ap- 
palled at  the  recent  action  taken  by  the 
Senate  to  provide  emergency  funding  for 
the  health  care  of  America's  veterans  only 
through  June  15th. 

This  action,  and  the  cavalier  attitude 
toward  providing  necessary  funding  for 
health  care  for  those  who  have  borne  our 
country's  battles  is  unconscionable.  Veter- 
ans issues  have  always  been  non-par:isan  in 
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scope  and  we  fail  to  see  what  gains  can  be 
had  in  providing  emergency  funding  only 
through  June  15th  when  the  issue  must  be 
addressed  again. 

We  call  upon  you  and  all  members  of  the 
United  States  Senate  to  insure  that  ade- 
quate funding  is  available  to  provide  the 
requisite  health  care  for  our  country's  veter- 
ans. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Jimmy  T.  Smith. 
National  Commander. 

Department  of 
Veterans  Affairs. 
Washington.  DC.  May  16.  1989. 
Hon.  Jamie  L.  Whitten. 
Chairman,    Committee   on   Appropriations. 
House  of  Representatives.    Washington. 
DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  House  will 
shortly  be  considering  a  supplemental  ap- 
propriation request  which  contains  much 
needed  funding  for  veterans'  health  care 
programs.  I  must  respectfully  bring  to  your 
attention  that  the  Medical  Care  program  is 
now  in  a  state  of  emergency.  Each  day  that 
supplemental  funding  is  not  forthcoming, 
the  level  of  service  provided  by  the  VA's 
medical  system  is  diminished.  The  VA  has 
virtually  exhausted  its  flexibility  to  borrow 
from  non-payroll  accounts  to  support  the 
employment  level  necessary  to  properly 
treat  veterans.  Inventories  of  supplies  are 
low.  and  the  purchase  of  necessary  medical 
equipment  will  have  to  be  postponed  until 
next  fiscal  year. 

I  would  appreciate  whatever  steps  you  can 
take  to  ensure  that  the  Medical  Care  sup- 
plemental request  is  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress without  further  delay,  realizing  that 
you  have  other  obligations  that  warrant  full 
consideration. 

Currently,  the  medical  employment  level 
is  at  190.728  FTEE.  4,000  below  the  level  di- 
rected by  Congress.  The  employment  reduc- 
tion has  reduced  the  number  of  outpatients 
treated  this  year  by  approximately  600.000 
visits.  Without  action  on  the  supplemental, 
medical  employment  will  start  dropping  by 
200  PTEE  or  more  for  each  two-week  pay 
period.  As  of  May  19.  1989.  VA  capital  ac- 
counts will  be  frozen  even  though  the  re- 
placement equipment  backlog  is  in  excess  of 
$600  million.  Activation  funding  for  96 
projects  will  t>e  stopped,  as  will  funding  for 
high  technology  sharing  agreements  with 
DoD  and  private  hospitals. 

The  President  is  clearly  committed  to  sup- 
plemental funding  for  veterans'  health  care 
programs.  I  seek  your  assistance  in  guiding 
this  supplemental  through  Congress  and  en- 
suring it  is  not  encumbered  with  amend- 
ments or  provisions  that  could  delay  Presi- 
dential approval. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Edward  J.  Derwinski, 

Secretary. 

Department  of  Veterans'  Affairs'. 

Washington,  DC 
Hon.  Silvio  Conte, 
Ranking  Minority  Memlxr.   Committee  on 

Appropriations.    House    of   Representa- 

tixies.  Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Comte:  In  further  reference  to 
my  letter  of  yesterday— notwithstanding 
suggestions  and  speculation  to  the  contrary, 
the  VA  is  in  urgent  need  of  supplemental 
FY  1989  funding  for  its  medical  programs. 
It  is  important  that  the  House  act  immedi- 
ately, certainly  prior  to  the  coming  recess, 
to  permit  swift  action  by  the  Senate. 


The  legislative  complications  that  threat- 
en this  supplemental  also  threaten  health 
care  for  veterans.  Delayed  action  will  force 
us  to  take  measures  to  cut  back  on  the 
levels  of  medical  care  provided,  as  well  as  on 
the  number  of  patients  we  treat.  Failure  to 
provide  supplemental  funding  at  this  junc- 
ture equates  to  20.000  few  veterans  outpa- 
tient visits  for  each  week  of  delay. 

Accordingly.  I  urge  you  to  consider  this  a 
matter  of  the  utmost  importance,  and 
ensure  immediate  action  on  the  supplemen- 
tal appropriation  request  now  before  the 
House. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Edward  J.  Derwinski. 

Secretary. 

VA  Secretary  Warns  of  Health  Care 
Budget  Crisis 

Washington.  DC.  May  17.— Secretary  of 
Veterans  Affairs  Edward  J.  Derwinski  today 
expressed  his  grave  concern  over  Congres- 
sional failure  to  act  promptly  on  an  emer- 
gency supplemental  appropriation  for  cur- 
rent-year needs  of  the  VA  health-care 
system. 

Derwinski  said.  'Unless  prompt  action  is 
taken.  VA  will  be  forced  to  take  measures  to 
cut  medical  staff  and  services  to  veterans 
across  the  nation." 

It  had  been  anticipated  that  Congress 
would  provide  a  supplemental  of  about  $340 
million  to  help  ease  current  budget  pres- 
sures. But  moves  to  provide  additional  FY 
1989  funding  for  VA  medical  programs  fell 
through  this  afternoon.  This  prompted  Der- 
winski to  warn  that  veterans  hospitals  face 
a  "real  emergency"  in  theii  current  budget 
situation. 

■'We  have  been  operating  the  system  on  a 
deficiency  basis."  Derwinski  said.  "We 
cannot  continue  to  meet  our  full  responsi- 
bilities without  the  funding  so  urgently 
needed  by  our  hospitals." 

Derwinski  outlined  the  impact  of  funding 
shortages  in  letters  to  the  leadership  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee.  He  de- 
scribed systemwide  staff  shortages  of  some 
4,000  medical  personnel,  reductions  in  out- 
patient capacity  amounting  to  20.000  visits 
per  week,  the  imposition  of  a  freeze  of  cap- 
ital accounts  used  to  purchase  replacement 
medical  equipment,  and  halt  activation  of 
96  recently  completed  medical  facility 
projects. 

VA  Funding  Delay  Prompts  Service 
Cutbacks 

Washington.  DC.  May  26.— The  Depart- 
ment of  Veterans  Affairs  (VA)  will  today 
begin  scaling  back  medical  services  and  cur- 
tailing expenditures  because  emergency  sup- 
plemental funding  for  VA  has  not  been  pro- 
vided by  Congress. 

VA  Secretary  Edward  J.  Derwinski  said  he 
had  to  react  to  the  continuing  legislative  im- 
passe in  Congre.ss  which  has  embroiled  VA's 
request  for  supplemental  funding  and  is  af- 
fecting operation  of  the  VA  health-care 
system. 

"1  must  take  these  actions."  Derwinski 
said,  "to  keep  the  system  functioning  within 
the  limits  of  our  resources.  They  should 
hold  us  until  June  15.  when  we  are  cautious- 
ly optimistic  that  the  Congress  will  resolve 
its  differences  and  provide  VA  with  urgently 
needed  funds.  ' 

Derwinski  described  the  emergency  meas- 
ures as  "temporary,  but  to  be  closely  moni- 
tored and  reviewed."  He  cautioned  that  if 
supplemental  appropriations  do  not  reach 
VA  soon,  more  drastic  cutbacks  may  be 
needed. 


Among  the  immediate  steps  being  taken 
by  the  VA  health-care  system  is  a  freeze  on 
accepting  new  patients  whose  eligibility  de- 
pends on  available  VA  resources.  Except  in 
emergencies,  the  veterans  affected  are  those 
with  nonservice-connected  status  whose  in- 
comes are  above  limits  set  by  law.  designat- 
ed as  VA  categories  "'B  '  and  "C". 

Other  actions  include  decreasing  staff 
levels  at  VA  facilities  through  attrition.  VA 
will  also  halt  spending  used  to  purchase  and 
maintain  certain  medical  equipment  and 
will  delay  the  start-up  of  numerous  new  fa- 
cility projects. 

Derwinski  said  later  steps  he  might  be 
forced  to  take  in  the  absence  of  early 
Congressonal  action  could  include  cuts  that 
would  close  some  specialized  medical  pro- 
grams and  steps  affecting  staffing  within 
VA's  Veterans  Benefits  Administration. 
This  could  result  in  slowing  down  the  proc- 
essing of  corr  pensation  and  pension  claims, 
educational  assistance,  home-loan  guaran- 
ties and  life  insurance  claims.  Grounds 
maintenance  at  VA's  113  national  cemeter- 
ies may  also  have  to  be  reduced. 

The  fiscal  year  1989  supplemental  being 
considered  for  VA  includes  $340  million  for 
medical  care  and  $844  million  for  various 
benefits  programs.  VA  health-care  services 
are  delivered  primarily  thorugh  172  medical 
centers  and  more  than  230  outpatient  clinics 
nationwide.  Benefits  activities  are  adminis- 
tered by  58  regional  offices. 

Paralyzed  Veterans 

OF  America. 
Washington.  DC.  May  16.  1989. 
Hon.  Jamie  L.  Whitten,  Chairman. 
House   Committee  on   Appropriations    U.S. 
House   of  Representatives    Washington, 
DC. 

Dear  Chairman  Whitten:  On  behalf  of 
the  membership  of  Paralyzed  Veterans  of 
America.  I  am  writing  to  request  your  sup- 
port for  quick  passage  of  a  clean  FY  1989 
supplemental  approriations  bill  to  include 
despearatly  needed  funding  for  veterans' 
health  care  services. 

As  you  know,  the  previous  dire  supple- 
mental was  returned  to  Committee  by  the 
House  because  considerable  additional 
spending  measures  for  other  programs  over 
and  above  the  recommendation  of  the  Ad- 
ministration were  attached  to  the  bill.  We 
are  deeply  concerned  that  this  situation 
could  happen  again,  endangering  passage  of 
the  bill  once  more. 

With  only  four  months  left  in  the  fiscal 
year,  the  Congress  has  yel  to  complete 
action  on  the  supplemental  bill.  Needless  to 
say.  a  funding  situation  in  veterans'  health 
care  that  was  serious  last  September  has 
turned  into  an  actual  crisis.  More  and  more 
veterans  are  being  denied  medical  treat- 
ment, programs  are  being  terminated,  sup- 
plies rationed  or  running  out  entirely.  We 
received  one  report  of  DVA  employees  at 
one  medical  center  taking  up  a  collection  of 
$1,600  just  to  be  able  to  purchase  such  rou- 
tine medical  supplies  as  adhesive  tape. 

Funding  levels  contained  in  the  FY  1990 
Budget  Resolution  approved  by  the  House 
and  Senate  last  week  are  already  $300  mil- 
lion below  that  required  to  provide  current 
services.  Without  immediate  relief  from  an 
adequate  supplemental  this  year,  this  crisis 
will  surely  spill  over  and  compound  itself 
even  more  severely  in  FY  1990.  The  DVA  is 
already  making  plans  to  close  hospitals 
unless  adequate  resources  can  be  provided 
during  the  FY  1989—1990  funding  cycles. 
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May  16.  1989. 
The  American  Legion  strongly  supports 
immediate  action  on  a  'Clean"  supplemen- 
tal appropriations  bill  for  fiscal  year  1989. 
This  measure  must  include  not  less  than  the 
amounts  of  veterans  program  money  as  con- 
tained in  the  original  supplemental  bill. 

These  funds  are  urgently  needed  to  con- 
tinue essential  VA  services  nationwide.  Fur- 
ther delay  will  produce  serious  conse- 
quences, particularly  in  veterans  health 
care. 

H.F.  "Sparky"  Gierke, 
National  Commander. 

The  American  Legion. 

Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 

OF  the  United  States. 
Washington.  DC.  May  16.  1989. 
Hon.  Jamie  L.  Whitten. 

Chairman,    Committee   on   Appropriations. 

House  of  Representatives.    Washington. 

DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  On  behalf  of  the  2.7 

million  members  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 

Wars  of  the  United  Slates  and  its  Ladies 

Auxiliary.  I  wish  to  slate  our  frustration 

and  concern  in  that  Ihe  "Dire  Emergency 

Supplemental  Appropriation  for  FY  '89"  is 

still  languishing  in  your  Committee. 

As  I  know  you  are  aware,  the  Department 
of  Veterans  Affairs  health  care  system  is  in 
desperate  need  of  immediate  supplemental 
funding.  At  this  very  moment,  veterans  are 
being  denied  health  care  due  to  staff  reduc- 
tions, equipment  delays  and  vital  service  ter- 
minations. To  be  blunt,  veterans  are  being 
placed  in  life-threatening  situations. 

We  strongly  urge  your  support  in  immedi- 
ately reporting  out  the  Dire  Emergency 
Supplemental  with  no  further  amendments 
so  the  VA  may  resume  caring  for  the  health 
needs  of  our  nation's  veterans. 
Sincerely. 

Larry  W.  Rivers. 
National  Commander-in-Chief. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Conte]  has 
consumed  9  minutes. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  TMr.  Solomon]. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
gentleman's  motion  to  instruct  the 
House  conferees  to  give  first  prefer- 
ence to  the  veterans  medical  care  ap- 
propriations in  the  dire  supplemental 
now  pending  before  the  Congress.  This 
appropriation  is  an  absolute  priority  if 
we  are  to  provide  adequate  medical 
care  in  the  172  veterans  hospitals 
around  the  country. 

We  need  to  instruct  the  conferees  to 
support  the  veterans  money  so  that  we 
are  not  faced  with  a  veto  by  the  Presi- 
dent because  of  all  the  unnecessary 
spending  in  the  bill.  I  urge  all  of  you 
to  support  this  motion. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Montgomery],  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  not  take  too 
much  time  of  the  House,  but  I  do  rise 


in  support  of  instructing  the  confer- 
ees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  point  out  to  our  col- 
leagues that  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  Conte]  has  been  a 
strong  fighter  for  veterans,  not  only  in 
the  House  but  in  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

I  can  say  the  same  thing  about  all 
the  committee  members,  including  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Written]  on  two  occasions  we  have 
sent  a  clean  bill  to  the  other  body  to 
help  the  veterans  of  this  country.  The 
bill  over  there  now  does  not  have  any 
Christmas  tree  markings  on  it.  It 
should  be  sent  to  the  President  with- 
out further  delay. 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Conte]  and  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Solomon]  are  right. 
The  veterans  hospitals  are  being  hurt 
with  respect  to  the  care  they  are  able 
to  give  to  our  veterans.  Most  of  our 
172  hospitals  are  having  problems 
now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  they  are  losing  hun- 
dreds of  staff  each  week:  they  are 
having  to  close  wards,  and  they  cannot 
buy  any  new  equipment.  The  quality 
of  care  is  not  there  in  many  hospitals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  serious,  serious 
situation  and  I  certainly  hope  the 
other  body  w'ill  act  and  get  the  legisla- 
tion containing  $340  million  for  our 
veterans  hospitals  to  the  President. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  McEwen]. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Montgom- 
ery], the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Veterans"  Affairs,  when  he  ex- 
presses support  of  this  motion  by  Mr. 
Conte  that  the  veterans  need  this 
motion  to  pass. 

For  those  who  are  concerned  about 
our  veterans  hospitals  today,  those 
who  are  concerned  about  the  thou- 
sands of  veterans  who  will  be  denied 
service  this  week,  it  is  absolutely  es- 
sential for  those  who  are  concerned 
about  the  veterans  of  America  to  re- 
ceive the  service  to  which  they  are  en- 
titled, this  motion  must  pass. 
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If  this  motion  does  not  pass,  then 
they  will  continue  to  be  denied,  to  be 
turned  away  at  the  doors  of  America's 
VA  hospitals  for  many,  many  weeks  to 
come. 

I  repeat,  I  support  the  comments  of 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs,  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Montgomery]  and  his 
expression  of  support  for  his  motion, 
by  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Conte],  that  those  who  are  con- 
cerned about  veterans  this  year,  those 
that  are  concerned  about  veterans 
now,  this  motion  must  pass. 


Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  motion. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Conte]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  395,  nays 
0,  not  voting  38,  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  83] 

YEAS-395 

Ackcrman 

Coyne 

Gunderson 

Akaka 

Craig 

HalKOHi 

Alexander 

Crane 

HalliTXi 

Anderson 

Crockett 

Hamilton 

Andrews 

Darden 

Hammersrhmidt 

Annun/.io 

de  la  Garza 

Hancock 

Anthon.v 

DcLay 

Hansen 

Arrher 

Dellums 

Harris 

Armey 

Derrick 

Hasten 

A.spin 

DeWine 

Hatcher 

Atkin.s 

Dingoll 

Hawkins 

AiiCoin 

Dixon 

Hayes  <IL) 

Baker 

Donnelly 

Hayes  ( LA  1 

Bal  lender 

Dorgan  (NDi 

Hefley 

Barnard 

Downey 

Hefner 

Ban  lei  I 

Dreier 

Henry 

Barton 

Duncan 

Henel 

Baleman 

Durbin 

Hiler 

Bate.s 

Dwyer 

Hoagland 

Beilenson 

Dymally 

Hochbrupckner 

Bennett 

Dyson 

Holloway 

Bent  ley 

Early 

Hopkins 

Bermar 

Eckari 

Honon 

Bevill 

Edward.s  i  CA  j 

Houghton 

Bilbray 

Edwards  lOKi 

Hoyer 

Bilirakis 

Emerson 

Hubbard 

Bhley 

Engel 

Huckaby 

Boetilert 

EnKlish 

HuRhes 

BOKRS 

Erdrcich 

Hunter 

Bonior 

Espy 

Hutio 

Borski 

B\-ans 

Hyde 

Boucher 

Pa.scpll 

Inhofe 

Boxer 

Fawell 

Ireland 

Brennan 

Fazio 

Jacobs 

Broomfield 

FeiRhan 

James 

Browder 

Fields 

Jenkins 

Brown  (CAi 

Pish 

Johnson  (CT) 

Brown  (CO) 

Fllppo 

Johnson  <SD) 

Bruce 

Ford 'Mil 

John.ston 

Bunnint! 

Frank 

Jones  (GAl 

Burton 

Frenzel 

Jones  (NO 

Bu.slamanie 

Frost 

Jontz 

Byron 

Gallegly 

Kanjorski 

Campbell  iCAi 

Gallo 

Kaptur 

Campbell  iCOl 

Garcia 

Kasich 

Cardin 

Gaydos 

Ka.stenmeier 

Carper 

Gejdenson 

Kennedy 

Carr 

Gekas 

Kennelly 

Chandler 

Gephardt 

Kildee 

Clarke 

Gibbons 

Kolbe 

Clay 

Gillmor 

Ko.stmayer 

Clement 

Oilman 

Kyi 

ClinKer 

GinRrich 

LaFalce 

Coble 

Glickman 

Lagomarsino 

Coelho 

Gonzalez 

Lancaster 

Coleman  'MOi 

Goodling 

Laiitos 

Coleman  'TX) 

Gordon 

LauKhlin 

Combest 

Gcss 

Leach  (lA) 

Conte 

Gradison 

Lehman  (CA) 

Conyer.s 

Grandy 

Lehman  (FL) 

Cooper 

Gram 

Leland 

Co.slello 

Gray 

Lent 

Couehlin 

Green 

Levin  (MI) 
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Levine  (CAi 

Pallone 

Smith  (FLi 

Lewis  (CAi 

Panel  ta 

Smith  (lAi 

Lewis  (PLi 

Pashayan 

Smith  (MS' 

Lewis  (GAi 

Patterson 

Smith  (NEi 

Lighttoot 

Paxon 

Smith  (NJi 

Lipinski 

Payne ( NJ i 

Smith  (TXi 

Livingston 

Payne  (VA) 

Smith  (VTi 

Uoyd 

Pease 

Smith.  Denny 

Long 

Pelosi 

(ORi 

Lowey(NYl 

Penny 

Smith.  Robert 

Luken.  Thomas 

Perkins 

(OR> 

Lukens.  Donald 

Petri 

Snowe 

Machlley 

Pickett 

Solarz 

Madigan 

Pickle 

Solomon 

Manton 

Porter 

Spence 

Markey 

Poshard 

Spralt 

Marlenee 

Price 

Staggers 

Martin  (ILi 

Pursell 

StallinRs 

Martin  ( NY  1 

Quillen 

Slangeland 

Martinez 

Rahall 

SI  ark 

MaUui 

Range! 

Stearns 

Mavroules 

Ravenel 

Slenholm 

Mazzoli 

Ray 

Stokes 

McCandless 

Regula 

Studds 

McCloskey 

Rhodes 

Stump 

McCollum 

Richardson 

Sundquist 

McCrery 

Ridge 

Swift 

McCurdy 

Rinaldo 

Synar 

McDade 

Ritter 

Tallon 

McDermotl 

Roberts 

Tanner 

McEwen 

Robinson 

Tauke 

McGrath 

Roe 

Tauzin 

McHugh 

Rogers 

Thomas  iCAi 

McMillan  <NC> 

Rohrabacher 

Thoma-s  (GA' 

McMillen(MDi 

Rose 

Torres 

McNuIty 

Rastenkowski 

Tomcelli 

Meyers 

Roth 

Tow  ns 

Mfume 

Roukema 

Traticant 

Michel 

Rowland  <CTi 

Traxler 

Miller  (CAI 

Rowland  iGAi 

Udall 

Miller  (OH  1 

Roybal 

Unso»-ld 

Miller  (WAi 

Russo 

Uplon 

Mineta 

Sabo 

Valentine 

Moakley 

Saiki 

Vonlo 

Molinan 

Sangmeisler 

Visclosky 

Mollohan 

Sarpalius 

Volkmer 

Montgomery 

Savage 

Vucanovich 

Moody 

Sawyer 

Walgren 

Moorhead 

Saxton 

Walker 

Morella 

Schaefer 

Walsh 

Morrison  iCTi 

Scheiier 

Watkins 

Morrison  (WAi 

Schlft 

Waxman 

Mrazek 

Schroeder 

Web.r 

Murphy 

SchueUr 

Weiss 

Murtha 

Schulze 

Weldon 

Myers 

SchiimiT 

Wheal 

Nagle 

Sensenbrrnnrr 

Whitlakir 

Nalcher 

Sharp 

Whittrn 

Neal(MA) 

Shaw 

Williams 

NeaKNCi 

Shays 

Wil.son 

Nelson 

Shumway 

Wolf 

Nielson 

Shuster 

Wolpe 

Nowak 

Sikorski 

Wvden 

Oakar 

Sisisky 

Wyhe 

Oberstar 

Skaggs 

Yates 

Obey 

Skeen 

Yatron 

Olin 

Skrlton 

Young  (AK) 

Ortiz 

Slattery 

Young (FLi 

Owens  ( NY  1 

Slaughter!  NY 

) 

Packard 

Slaughter  <VAi 
NAYS-0 

NOT  VOTING 

-38 

Applegate 

De  Fazio 

LealhiTXi 

Bereuler 

Dickinson 

Lowery  (CAi 

Bosco 

Dicks 

Ow  ens  ( UT  i 

Brooks 

Dornan  iCAi 

Oxley 

Bryant 

Douglas 

Parker 

Buechner 

Flake 

Parris 

Callahan 

Florio 

Schneider 

Chapman 

Poglietta 

Smith.  Robert 

Collins 

FordiTNi 

(NH) 

Courter 

Guarini 

Thomas  (WY) 

Cox 

Herger 

Vander  Jagl 

Dannemeyer 

Kleczka 

Wise 

Davis 

Koller 

Wright 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Tauzin).  The  Chair  will  appoint  con- 
ferees upon  his  return. 


PERMISSION     FOR     COMMITTEE 
ON    RULES    TO    PILE    REPORT 
ON     RESOLUTION     PROVIDING 
FOR    CONSIDERATION    OF    H.R. 
1278.  FINANCIAL  INSTITUTIONS 
REFORM.   RECOVERY.   AND   EN- 
FORCEMENT ACT  OF  1989 
Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee  on   Rules   be   perm  tted   to   have 
until  midnight  tonight  to  file  a  privi- 
leged report  on  a  resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
1278)  to  reform,  recapitalize,  and  con- 
solidate the  Federal  deposit  insurance 
system,  to  enhance  the  i  egulatory  and 
enforcement  powers  of  Federal  finan- 
cial  institutions   regulaiory   agencies, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts? 
There  was  no  objection. 
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So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


DRUG  ABUSE  TREATMENT 

TECHNICAL  CORRECTIONS  ACT 

OF  1989 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speakers  table  the  bill  (H.R.  1426)  to 
amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
to  make  technical  corrections  relating 
to  subtitles  A  and  G  of  title  II  of  the 
Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  of  1988,  and  for 
other  purposes,  with  Senate  amend- 
ments thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate 
amendments  numbered  1  through  5 
and  8  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendments  numbered  6  and  7. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Senate  amendmenl-s: 

Page  6,  strike  out  lines  14  to  16. 

Page  6.  line  17.  strike  out  (D)"  and  insert 
••(C)". 

Page  7.  strike  out  lines  3  to  5.  and  insert. 

(D)  in  subsection  (f),  to  read  as  follows: 
•(f)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (e).  the  ap- 
plicable   amount    for    each    fi.scal    year    is 
$330,000,000.  • 

Page  8,  after  line  10,  insert: 

(6)  Modification  or  general  formula.— 
Section  1912A(a)(4HB)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  300x-la(a)(4)(B)i  (as 
amended  in  paragraphs  (1)  through  (5))  is 
amended— 

(A)  in  clau.se  (i)— 

(i)  by  striking  out  ■  0.4'  in  .subclause  (I). 
and  in.serting  in  lieu  thereof    0  2":  and 

(ii)  by  striking  out  indicated  by  the  most 
recent  data  collected  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census"  in  subclause  (II).  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ■determined  by  multiplying  the 
percentage  of  the  State's  population  that 
resides  in  urbanized  areas  of  the  State  (as 
indicated  by  the  most  recent  diccnnial 
census  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census)  by  the  most  recent  estimate  of  the 
total  population  of  the  State": 

(B)  in  clause  (ii)(I).  by  striking  out  0.2" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ■0.266": 


(C)  in  clause  (iii)(I),  by  striking  out  0.2" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ■0.266":  and 

(D)  in  clause  (i)(I),  by  striking  out  ■0.2" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ^0.267". 

(7)  Modification  of  small  state  mini- 
mum.-Section  1912(A)(b)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  300x-la(b)(l)) 
(as  amended  in  paragraphs  (1)  through  (5)) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows— 

■•(b)(1)    In    fiscal    year    1989.   each   State 
shall  receive  a  minimum  allotment  under 
this  subpart  of  the  lesser  of— 
•■(A)  $8,000,000:  and 

•(B)  an  amount  equal  to  105  percent  of 
the  sum  of— 

••(i)  the  annual  the  State  received  under 
section  1913  for  fiscal  year  1988  (as  such 
section  was  in  effect  for  such  fiscal  year): 
and 

••(ii)  the  amount  the  State  received  under 
part  C  for  fiscal  year  1988. 

■■(2)  In  subsequent  fiscal  years,  each  State 
shall  receive  a  minimum  allotment  under 
this  subpart  that  is  equal  to  the  amount 
that  such  State  received  in  fiscal  year  1989 
under    paragraph    (1)    (or    the    minimum 
amount    that   such   State   was   entitled    to 
under    such    paragraph)    plus    an    amount 
equal  to  such  minimum  multiplied  by  the 
percentage  increase  in  the  amount  appropri- 
ated under  section   1911(a)  in  such  subse- 
quent fiscal  year  above  the  amount  appro- 
priated for  the  immediately  preceding  fiscal 
year.". 
Page  18.  after  line  16.  insert: 
■■(4)    Extension    of   development   grants 
PROGRAM. -Section    1924(c)    of    the    Public 
Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  300x-10(c))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  •and  1989"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  ■through  199r'. 
Page  19.  after  line  4,  insert: 
■■(q)  Seriously  Mentally  III.— 
■■(1)    Mental    health    services    planning 
COUNCIL. -Section      1916(e)(3)(iii)     of     the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  300x- 
4ie)(3)(iii))    is    amended    by    striking    out 
chronically"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■seriously". 

(2)     Community-based     mental    health 
TREATMENT.-Seclion  1923(c)(1)  of  such  Act 
(42    U.S.C.    300x-9b(c)(l))    is    amended    by 
striking  out     chronically"  and  inserting  in 
lieu    thereof    ■seriously"    each    place    that 
such  occurs.". 
Page  23.  after  line  6.  insert: 
■■(g)    Seriously    Mentally    III.— Section 
520A  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  290CC-13)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
■chronically"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■seriously"  each  place  that  such  occurs.". 
Page  35.  after  line  4.  insert: 

SK»         ti       MKNTAI.       IIKAl.TH       liKMONSTR.ATION 
I'KOJK.CTS. 

Section  520A(e)(l)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  290cc-13(e)(l))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  1990"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  ■1991". 

Mr.  WAXMAN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senate  amendments  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  initial  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  California? 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  under  my  res- 
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ervation  I  would  ask  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Waxman]  if  the 
bill  under  question,  H.R.  1426,  is  in 
fact  a  bill  that  we  have  previously 
passed  out  of  the  House. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Madigan] 
will  yield,  the  gentleman,  is  correct. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
further  ask  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Waxman]  if  the  amend- 
ments with  which  we  are  agreeing,  the 
Senate  amendments  numbered  6  and 
7,  are  amendments  that  only  change 
the  definition  of  "mental  health"  to 
"serious  mental  health"? 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Madigan]  is  correct. 

Mr.  DE  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  In 
support  of  H.R.  1426,  the  Drug  Abuse  Treat- 
ment Technical  Corrections  Act  of  1989. 

I  congratulate  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce,  Mr.  Dingell, 
and  the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Health  and  the  Environment,  Mr.  Waxman,  for 
their  work  on  this  bill.  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  strongly  support  this  bill. 

H.R.  1426  is  a  very  important  bill  for  the  ter- 
ritories and  the  States.  The  bill  corrects  some 
technical  oversights  that  affect  the  block  grant 
distribution  formula  in  which  funds  are  distrib- 
uted to  the  territories  and  States  for  use  in  the 
treatment  of  drug  abuse  and  IV  drug  abusers. 
This  bill  makes  the  necessary  corrections  to 
the  anti-drug  abuse  bill  to  ensure  that  the  ter- 
ritories and  States  receive  their  proper  distri- 
bution. This  bill  is  critical  to  the  territories  and 
States  in  their  fight  against  the  drug  crisis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  additionally  impor- 
tant to  the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands  and  our  sister 
territory  Guam  because  the  technical  over- 
sight it  corrects  would  result  in  a  substantial 
change  in  our  funding.  The  funding  provision 
for  the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands  as  it  now  stands 
would  result  in  a  decrease  of  approximately 
$800,000.  Originally,  the  anti-drug  abuse  bill 
intended  funding  for  the  Virgin  Islands  was  to 
increase  in  fiscal  year  1989  from  $1.1  to  $1.2 
million.  But,  because  of  this  technical  error,  it 
was  reduced  to  only  $400,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  unfortunate  that  this  bill 
has  not  yet  been  enacted  into  law.  These 
funds  are  desperately  needed  by  our  territo- 
ries and  States.  I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will 
go  to  conference  on  H.R.  1426  with  a  re- 
newed sense  of  urgency  and  enact  this  ex- 
tremely important  bill. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  speak  on  this 
bill  and  hope  that  it  can  again  move  expedi- 
tiously through  the  House  and  Senate  and  fi- 
nally be  sent  to  the  President  for  his  signa- 
ture. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  initial  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


AUTHORIZING  PRINTING  OF 
COMMITTEE  PRINT  ENTITLED 
•THE  ANTI-DRUG  ABUSE  ACT 
OP  1988:  A  GUIDE  TO  PRO- 
GRAMS FOR  STATE  AND 
LOCAL  ANTI-DRUG  ASSIST- 
ANCE" 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration  be  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of 
the  resolution  (H.  Res.  136)  authoriz- 
ing the  printing  of  the  committee 
print  entitled  "The  Anti-Drug  Abuse 
Act  of  1988:  A  Guide  to  Programs  for 
State  and  Local  Anti-Drug  Assistance" 
as  a  House  document,  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  under  my  res- 
ervation I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Bates]  so  that  he 
might  explain  the  resolution. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Roberts],  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  author- 
izes the  reprinting  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Narcotics  Abuse  and  Con- 
trols  report,  "The  Anti-Drug  Abuse 
Act  of  1988:  A  Guide  to  Programs  for 
State  and  Local  Anti-Drug  Assist- 
ance." 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
resolution  has  the  concurrence  of  the 
minority,  and  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  136 

Resolved.  That  the  committee  print  enti- 
tled 'The  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  of  1988:  A 
Guide  to  Programs  for  State  and  Local  Anti- 
Drug  Assistance  ".  One  Hundred  Pir.sl  Con- 
gress, shall  be  printed  as  a  House  document. 
In  addition  to  the  usual  number,  there  shall 
be  printed,  for  the  use  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Narcotics  Abuse  and  Control  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  such  number 
of  copies  of  the  document  as  does  not 
exceed  a  cost  of  $1,200. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


AUTHORIZING  PRINTING  OF 
JOINT  COMMITTEE  PRINT  EN- 
TITLED "THE  EDUCATION  DEF- 
ICIT" 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration  be  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of 
the  resolution  (H.  Res.  156)  authoriz- 
ing the  printing  of  the  joint  commit- 


tee print  entitled  "The  Education  Def- 
icit" as  a  House  document,  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  will  not 
object,  but  will  ask  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Bates]  to  explain 
the  resolution? 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  the  resolution  au- 
thorizes the  reprinting  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee's  report  entitled 
"The  Education  Deficit." 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
resolution  has  the  concurrence  of  the 
minority. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  156 
Resolved.  That  the  joint  committee  print 
entitled  'The  Education  Deficit",  dated  De- 
cember 14.  1988.  shall  be  printed  as  a  House 
document.  In  addition  to  the  usual  number. 
3.000  copies  of  the  document  shall  be  print- 
ed for  the  use  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


AUTHORIZING  PRINTING  OF 
COLLECTION  OF  STATEMENTS 
IN  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE 
CLAUDE  PEPPER 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration  be  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of 
the  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res 
150),  authorizing  the  printing  of  a  col- 
lection of  statements  in  tribute  to  the 
late  Representative  Claude  Denson 
Pepper,  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  con- 
current resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  would  ask  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Bates]  to  explain  the  resolution. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  the  resolution  pro- 
vides for  the  printing  of  2,000  copies  of 
the  customary  memorial  volume  with 
respect  to  our  late  colleague,  the  Hon- 
orable Claude  Pepper. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution, as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  150 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
tthe  Senate  concurring).  That  there  shall  be 
printed  as  a  House  document  a  collection  of 
statements  made  in  tribute  to  the  late  Rep- 
resentative Claude  Denson  Pepper,  together 
with  appropriate  illustrations  and  other  ma- 
terials relating  to  such  statements.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  usual  number,  there  shall  be 
printed  1.000  copies  of  the  document  for  the 
use  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  of 
which  500  copies  shall  t>e  casebound.  and 
1,000  copies  of  the  document  for  the  use  of 
the  Senate,  of  which  500  copies  shall  be 
casebound. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was 
agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


APPOINTMENT     OF     CONFEREES 
ON   H.R.    2072,    DIRE    EMERGEN- 
CY      SUPPLEMENTAL       APPRO- 
PRIATIONS FISCAL  YEAR  1989 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appoints 
the  following  Members  as  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  on  H.R.  2072 
making  dire  emergency  supplemental 
appropriations  and  transfers,   urgent 
.supplementals,  and  correcting  enroll- 
ment errors  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1989,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses:    Messrs.     Whitten,     Natcher, 
Smith  of  Iowa.  Yates,  Obey.  Roybal, 
Bevill,  Murtha,  Traxler,  Lehman  of 
Florida,  Dixon,  Fazio,  Hefner,  Conte, 
McDade,     Coughlin,     Regula,     Mrs. 
Smith  of  Nebraska,  Messrs.  Edwards 
of  Oklahoma,  Green,  and  Rogers. 


FAIR  LABOR  STANDARDS 

AMENDMENTS     OF     1989-VETO 
MESSAGE     FROM     THE     PRESI- 
DENT OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
(H.  DOC.  NO.  101-71) 
The    SPEAKER    laid    before    the 

House    the    following    veto    message 

from    the    President    of    the    United 

States: 

To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

I  am  returning  herewith  without  my 
approval  H.R.  2,  the  "Fair  Labor 
Standards  Amendments  of  1989." 

This  bill  would  increase  the  mini- 
mum wage  by  an  excessive  amount 
and  thus  stifle  the  creation  of  new  job 
opportunities.  It  would  damage  the 
employment  prospects  of  our  young 
people  and  least  advantaged  citizens. 
It  would  accelerate  inflation.  It  would 
not  help  those  in  poverty.  And  thus  it 
would  fail  to  properly  reflect  the 
thought  behind  this  measure:  to  help 
our  lowest  paid  workers. 

H.R.  2  would  increase  the  minimum 
wage  to  $4.55  an  hour  and  would  pro- 
vide a  training  wage  only  for  60  days 
and  only  for  a  temporary  period.  Econ- 


omist universally  agree  that  such  an 
increase  in  the  minimum  wage  will 
result  in  the  loss  of  job  opportunities. 
This  is  because,  as  the  minimum  wage 
rises,  employers  in  today's  highly  com- 
petitive marketplace  must  respond. 
Some  close  their  doors.  Some  auto- 
mate. Others  reduce  their  work  force 
or  cut  the  services  they  provide  to 
their  customers. 

That  is  why  I  made  it  clear  that  I 
could  accept  an  increase  only  if  it  were 
a  modest  one,  and  only  if  it  were  ac- 
companied by  a  meaningful  training 
wage  for  new  employees  of  a  firm,  to 
help  offset  the  job  loss.  As  I  have  said 
many  times,  I  could  sign  into  law  an 
increase  in  the  hourly  minimum  wage 
to  $4.25,  phased  in  over  3  years,  which 
preserves  job  opportunities  through  a 
6-month  training  wage  for  all  new 
hires.  The  bill  the  Congress  has  sent 
to  me  fails  to  meet  these  standards. 

The  increase  in  the  minimum  wage  I 
said  I  could  accept  amounts  to  27  per- 
cent—totaling 90  cents  an  hour  in 
three  equal  amount  increments  of  30 
cents.  The  increase  in  H.R.  2  exceeds 
that  amount  by  a  full  one-third.  In  the 
interest  of  preserving  job  opportunity. 
I  cannot  approve  this  legislation. 

I  wish  to  be  clear  about  this.  My  dif- 
ference with  the  Congress  is  not  just 
about  30  cents  an  hour.  It  is  about 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  jobs  that 
would  be  preserved  by  my  administra- 
tions  approach,  as  opposed  to  those 
that  would  be  sacrificed  under  the  ex- 
cessive increase  included  in  this  legis- 
lation. 

The  "training  wage"  included  in 
H.R.  2  is  ineffective.  Its  60-day  limita- 
tion is  too  short  and  unrealistically  re- 
strictive. The  principal  justification 
for  a  training  wage  is  preservation  of 
opportunity— for  jobs  and  for  training. 
This  can  be  accomplished  only 
through  a  permanent  trainee  differen- 
tial. H.R.  2  provides  only  temporary 
training  wage  authority  that  would 
expire  in  3  years.  This  means  that 
within  4  years  the  minimum  wage  for 
trainees  would  rise  to  the  regular  min- 
imum wage.  That  defeats  the  job- 
saving  purpose  of  the  training  wage. 
This  provision  of  H.R.  2  would  do  little 
to  save  jobs.  I  cannot  support  it. 

Minimum  wage  jobs  are  for  the  most 
part  entry-level  jobs— those  jobs  that 
give  our  workers  the  valuable  work  ex- 
perience and  basic  training  they  will 
need  for  advancement  to  future  oppor- 
tunities. When  those  jobs  are  lost,  the 
losers  are  the  young  and  disadvan- 
taged, grasping  for  the  first  rung  on 
the  ladder  of  economic  opportunity. 

I  am  also  deeply  concerned  that  an 
excessive  increase  in  the  minimum 
wage  will  increase  inflation,  which  has 
rightly  been  called  the  crudest  tax. 
Inflation  is  hardest  on  those  living  on 
fixed  incomes,  many  of  whom  are  poor 
and  elderly.  As  the  minimum  wage  in- 
creases, employers'  costs  rise,  and  they 


must  charge  the  consumer  more  for 
goods  and  services  just  to  break  even. 
The  Federal  budget  deficit  also 
would  increase.  The  jobs  lost  due  to  a 
large  minimum  wage  increase  would 
have  generated  tax  revenues  for  the 
Federal  Government.  Certain  Govern- 
ment programs  are  tied  directly  to  the 
minimum  wage;  other  Government  ex- 
penditures are  indexed  to  inflation.  As 
the  minimum  wage  and  inflation  in- 
crease, those  expenditures  will  in- 
crease, and  so  will  the  budget  deficit. 

H.R.  2  provides  for  a  Minimum 
Wage  Review  Board,  which  threatens 
to  compound  the  bill's  inflationary 
effect.  The  Board  would  be  perma- 
nent; it  would  be  required  to  make 
annual  recommendations  to  the  Con- 
gress for  increasing  the  minimum 
wage  in  light  of  increases  in  wages  and 
prices  since  any  previous  minimum 
wage  adjustme.it.  This  has  been 
termed,  accurately,  a  "back-door"  in- 
dexing provision.  It  is  unacceptable. 

Contrary  to  what  proponents  of 
H.R.  2  have  been  saying,  increasing 
the  minimum  wage  is  not  an  effective 
way  to  help  the  poor.  The  poverty 
population  and  the  minimum  wage 
earners  are,  by  and  large,  different 
people.  Most  minimum  wage  earners 
are  young,  they  are  single,  they  live  in 
households  with  other  workers,  and 
most  importantly,  they  are  not  poor. 

We  must  never  forget  that  a  healthy 
and  growing  private  economy  is  essen- 
tial to  remedying  poverty.  We  are  now 
in  the  78th  month  of  an  unprecedent- 
ed economic  expansion.  Over  the  last 
few  months,  the  unemployment  rate 
has  been  lower  than  at  any  time  since 
1974.  Since  the  beginning  of  this  eco- 
nomic expansion  at  the  end  of  1982, 
our  economy  has  created  nearly  20 
million  new  jobs.  Since  1981  the 
number  of  workers  earning  no  more 
than  Federal  minimum  wage  has  been 
cut  in  half— from  7.8  million  to  3.9  mil- 
lion last  year.  Now  is  not  the  time  to 
turn  back  or  halt  the  progress  we  have 
made. 

In  the  contemporary  American 
market,  wages  rise— not  because  of 
mandated  increases,  but  because  of 
market  forces  and  the  changing 
nature  of  America's  workplace,  which 
demand  higher  skills  and  offer  better 
pay  to  the  workers  who  possess  them. 
An  excessive  increase  in  the  minimum 
wage  would  reduce  any  chance  for 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  less  skilled 
workers  to  get  entry-level  employment 
and  experience  the  on-the-job  training 
and  advancement  opportunities  that 
go  with  it. 

Most,  though  not  all,  of  those  denied 
the  opportunity  would  be  young 
people.  I  remain,  as  I  have  said  before, 
haunted  by  the  fact  that  by  the  thou- 
sands, young  Americans  in  inner  cities 
believe  they  have  no  stake  in  our 
system,  no  future,  no  hope.  Believing 
they  have  nothing  to  lose,  they  act  as 
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if  they  have  nothing  to  gain.  We 
cannot  let  this  continue.  Work  can 
give  them  something  to  gain— and  we 
cannot  sit  by,  destroying  opportunity 
with  well-intentioned  but  misguided 
policies— jinxing  another  generation— 
and  live  easily  with  ourselves. 

It  is  regrettable  that  this  debate 
must  end  with  a  veto;  once  the  majori- 
ty in  the  Congress  determined  to 
reject  my  offer  of  compromise  on  min- 
imum wage  legislation,  however,  it  also 
became  inevitable. 

In  the  discussions  of  this  issue,  my 
objectives  have  been  and  remain  two- 
fold: first,  to  preserve  job  opportuni- 
ties for  entry-level  workers  seeking  to 
get  their  feet  on  the  ladder  of  econom- 
ic opportunity;  and  second,  to  increase 
the  take-home  pay  of  the  heads  of 
low-income  households.  My  proposal 
was  designed  to  accomplish  those  twin 
objectives. 

If  the  Congress  remains  unwilling  to 
support  this  job-saving  approach.  I  am 
prepared  to  examine  with  the  Con- 
gress, within  the  confines  of  our  fiscal 
limitations,  changes  in  the  Earned 
Income  Tax  Credit,  which  could  better 
help  the  heads  of  low-income  house- 
holds. 

I  renew  my  invitation  to  the  Con- 
gress to  work  with  the  Administration, 
in  a  cooperative  and  bipartisan  way, 
on  what  I  believe  is  the  compelling 
work  force  challenge.  We  need  to  im- 
prove American  education  so  Ameri- 
cans of  all  ages  can  prepare  for  the 
more  demanding  jobs  that  this  econo- 
my is  creating.  Growth  offers  opportu- 
nity for  those  prepared  to  seize  it.  For 
those  not  now  prepared  and  lacking 
the  basic  skills  of  language  and  liter- 
acy, computation  skills,  and  the  like, 
we  need  to  provide  or  refine  our  train- 
ing programs. 

I  have  proposed  a  package  of  educa- 
tional reforms  to  enhance  our  Federal 
approach  to  elementary  and  secondary 
education.  We  can  offer  a  better  qual- 
ity of  education  to  our  children  than 
we  do  and  a  wider  degree  of  education- 
al choice  to  them  and  their  parents. 

My  Administration  has  also  pro- 
posed a  package  of  reforms  in  voca- 
tional education  that  can  improve  this 
system,  so  vital  to  training  and  re- 
training our  Nation's  work  force.  We 
should  move  quickly  to  improve  the 
quality  of  vocational  education,  to  sim- 
plify it,  to  expand  choice,  to  make  the 
system  more  accountable,  and,  impor- 
tantly, to  integrate  it  better  with 
other  job  training  efforts. 

We  will  be  proposing  significant  im- 
provements in  the  Job  Training  Part- 
nership Act.  These  will  include  a  pack- 
age of  youth  initiatives  to  increase  the 
targeting  of  critical  training  resources 
on  those  in  need  of  help.  These  initia- 
tives will  also  offer  improvements  in 
the  quality  of  training  made  available 
to  "at-risk"  youth  and  incorporate 
higher  standards  for  achievement  and 
competency  after  training. 


We  continue  to  believe  that  propos- 
als such  as  these  and  our  child  tax 
credit  are  preferable  and  more  effec- 
tive measures  for  assisting  low-income 
working  families.  Unlike  a  minimum 
wage  increase,  they  can  be  much  more 
precisely  targeted  to  help  only  those 
who  need  the  help,  with  none  of  the 
job-loss  or  inflationary  effects  of  rais- 
ing the  minimum  wage. 

The  Congress  this  year  has  the  op- 
portunity to  move  these  legislative 
proposals  in  a  concerted  way.  We  need 
to  refine  our  basic  skills  training,  liter- 
acy, and  remedial  education,  not  just 
job  training,  to  prepare  youth  for  a 
lifetime  of  productive  work,  not  just  a 
job.  Let  us  approach  these  separate 
statutes  and  programs  not  separately, 
but  as  parts  of  a  whole,  as  components 
of  an  integrated  Federal  policy  on  real 
workplace  needs. 

As  I  said  in  my  Inaugural  Address,  I 
wish  to  proceed  together  with  both 
parties  in  both  Houses  of  Congress. 
For  those  of  us  whose  legislative  prior- 
ities include  the  real  needs  of  Ameri- 
ca's work  force,  there  can  be  no  more 
important  items  on  that  agenda  than 
education  and  skills  preparation. 

During  this  year,  and  this  Congress, 
even  with  limited  budget  resources- 
we  can  make  a  difference.  Let  us  get 
started. 

George  Bush. 

The  White  House,  June  13,  1989. 

O  1510 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
ToRRicELLi).  The  objections  of  the 
President  will  be  spread  at  large  upon 
the  Journal  and  without  objection,  the 
message  and  bill  will  be  printed  as  a 
House  document. 

There  was  no  objection. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  HAWKINS 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  further  consideration  of  the  veto 
message  on  the  bill  H.R.  2,  be  post- 
poned until  tomorrow,  Wednesday, 
June  14,  1989. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


AUTHORIZING  PRINTING  OF 
COLLECTION  OF  INAUGURAL 
ADDRESSES  OF  THE  PRESI- 
DENTS OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration  be  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of 
the  Senate  concurrent  resolution  (S. 
Con.  Res.  19)  to  authorize  printing  of 
a  collection  of  the  inaugural  addresses 
of  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States, 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  concurrent  resolution. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Bates]  so  that  he  might  explain  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  reso- 
lution authorizes  the  printing  of  a  col- 
lection of  the  inaugural  addresses  of 
the  Presidents  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
resolution  has  the  concurrence  of  the 
minority,  and  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  concur- 
rent resolution,  as  follows: 

S.  Con.  Res.  19 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatxves  concurring).  That  a  collection 
of  the  inaugural  addresses  of  the  Presidents 
of  the  United  Slates,  from  President  George 
Washington  to  and  including  President 
George  H.W.  Bush,  compiled  from  research 
volumes  and  State  papers  by  the  Congres- 
sional Research  Service.  Library  of  Con- 
gress, be  printed  with  illustrations  as  a 
Senate  document;  and  that  16.200  copies 
thereof  be  printed,  of  which  5.510  copies 
shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  and  11.050 
copies  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Sec  2.  Copies  of  such  document  shall  be 
made  available  pro  rata  to  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  for  a 
period  of  sixty  days,  after  which  time  any 
copies  not  used  by  the  Members  of  either 
the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives, 
respectively,  shall  revert  to  the  Document 
Room  of  the  Senate  or  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, respectively. 

amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  mr.  bates 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  Mr.  Bates:  Strike  out  all  after 
the  resolving  clause  and  insert  the  follow- 
ing: "That  there  shall  be  printed  as  a 
Senate  document,  with  appropriate  illustra- 
tions, a  collection  of  the  inaugural  addresses 
of  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States,  from 
George  Washington,  1789,  to  George  Bush. 
1989,  compiled  by  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress. 
In  addition  to  the  usual  number,  there  shall 
be  printed  16.000  copies  of  the  document 
which  shall  be  made  available  for  a  period 
of  60  days,  as  follows:  5,000  copies  for  the 
use  of  individual  Senators,  pro  rata,  and 
11,000  copies  for  the  use  of  individual  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives,  pro 
rata.  If.  at  the  end  of  that  period,  any  of  the 
additional  number  of  copies  are  not  so  used, 
such  copies  shall  be  transferred  to  the  docu- 
ment room  of  the  Senate  or  the  House  of 
Repre.sentatives,  as  appropriate.". 

Mr.  BATES  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Bates!. 

The  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  Senate  concurrent 
resolution. 

The  Senate  concurrent  resolution 
was  concurred  in. 

TITLE  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  BATES 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  title. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Title  amendment  offered  l)y  Mr.  Bates: 
Amend  the  title  to  read  as  follows:  Concur- 
rent resolution  authorizing  the  printing  of  a 
collection  of  the  inaugural  addresses  of  the 
Presidents  of  the  United  States.". 

The  title  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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Freedom  Day.   I  want  to  thank  the  of  these  deserving  people 


n  1520 
GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  several  resolutions  and 
concurrent  resolutions  just  considered 
and  adopted. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
ToRRicELLi).  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


BALTIC  FREEDOM  DAY 
Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 


ask 


unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  Senate  joint  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  63)  designating  June  14,  1989,  as 
Baltic  Freedom  Day,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 

Mr.  RIDGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  would  like  to  ac- 
knowledge the  role  of  our  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Hertel],  who  is  the  chief  sponsor. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIDGE.  Continuing  my  reserva- 
tion. I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 


gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Hertel]  and  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Ritter]  for  their 
leadership  in  introducing  this  legisla- 
tion, which  I  am  pleased  to  cosponsor. 
Now.  more  than  ever,  it  is  essential 
that  all  Americans  demonstrate  sup- 
port for  the  freedom-loving  people  of 
Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania. 

Who  among  us  could  claim  to  have 
foreseen  the  changes  in  the  Commu- 
nist world  today.  These  changes  have 
allowed  the  people  of  the  Baltic  Re- 
publics, who  have  long  sought  to  end 
the  illegal  occupation  and  homogeni- 
zation  of  their  republics  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  to  rapidly  move  toward  greater 
autonomy. 

The  Baltic  sense  of  national  identity 
has  survived  over  48  years  of  Soviet  oc- 
cupation and  is  now  more  visible  than 
ever  in  the  changes  being  enacted  by 
the  Baltic  Republics  legislatures  and 
the  grass  roots  demonstrations. 

All  three  Baltic  Republics  have 
amended  their  constitutions  to  allow 
them  to  reject  laws  enacted  by 
Moscow.  Estonia  and  Lithuania  have 
passed  measures  to  replace  Russian, 
the  official  language  of  both  Baltic 
States,  with  each  Republic's  respective 
national  tongue. 

This  spring,  students  in  Latvia 
staged  the  first  illegal  occupation  of  a 
building  in  Latvian  history.  This  occu- 
pation not  only  brought  attention  to 
the  plight  of  Latvia's  homeless  but 
also  was  inspired  to  protest  the  influx 
of  ethnic  Russians  into  Latvia  since 
1940. 

A  similar  situation  in  Lithuania  has 
inspired  slogans  such  as  "Lithuania 
Without  Sovereignty  is  a  Lithuania 
Without  A  Future. "  and  -Sovereignty 
Within  the  U.S.S.R.  is  a  Contradiction 
in  Terms." 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  imperative  that 
the  people  of  Estonia.  Latvia,  and 
Lithuania  receive  all  the  support  we 
can  give  them  at  this  most  critical 
time.  Accordingly,  it  is  in  this  spirit 
that  I  invite  our  colleagues  to  join  us 
in  support  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
184  and  celebrate  "Baltic  Freedom 
Day. " 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIDGE.  Continuing  my  reserva- 
tion, I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just 
want  to  say  that  the  Baltic  States 
today,  more  than  ever,  need  the  un- 
derstanding and  the  sympathy  of  this 
Congress,  the  administration,  and  the 
American  people  as  they  go  about 
seeking  greater  freedom  from  the 
Soviet  Union. 

To  date,  the  United  States  has  never 
recognized  Soviet  sovereignty  over  the 
Baltic  States,  and  that  is  to  our  credit. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  Baltic  States  have  moved 
to  the  center  stage  of  world  politics.  They  are 
at  the  leading  edge  of  glasnost  and  peres- 
troika  in  the  U.S.S.R.  The  eyes  of  the  world 
are  on  Latvia,  Lithuania,  and  Estonia. 

This  year  marks  the  50th  year  of  the  Hitler- 
Stalin  Pact  by  which  the  Baltic  nations  were 
forcibly  incorporated  into  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  light  of  recent,  peaceful  Baltic  mass  dem- 
onstrations. Congress  must  send  an  encour- 
aging signal  of  support  to  these  brave  men 
and  women  struggling  for  democracy  and 
freedom  by  commemorating  June  14  as 
"Baltic  Freedom  Day." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  thank  my  colleagues 
for  their  unanimous  support  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  184  which  commemorates  June  14 
as  "Baltic  Freedom  Day." 

Mr.  Speaker,  June  14  will  mark  the  48th  an- 
niversary of  the  day  the  Soviet  military  began 
deporting  thousands  of  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren from  their  homes  in  the  Baltic  States  to 
Siberia.  Few  ever  returned.  In  this  era  of  glas- 
nost, Baltic  Freedom  Day  commemorations 
are  a  means  of  testing  just  how  much  open- 
ness there  is  in  the  Soviet  Union.  If  glasnost 
means  anything  at  all,  it  should  mean  that  the 
injustices  done  in  the  Baltic  States  must  be 
recognized  by  Moscow. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this  occasion 
of  Baltic  Freedom  Day  to  commend  the  peo- 
ples of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania  for  their 
courageous  and  tenacious  struggle  to  bring 
democracy  and  freedom  to  their  countnes. 

Victimized  by  the  infamous  Molotov-von 
Ribbentrop  pact  secretly  carving  up  Europe 
between  dictators  Josef  Stalin  and  Adolph 
Hilter,  the  Baltic  Republics  have  fought  to 
regain  their  independence  without  much  suc- 
cess until  very  recently. 

Soviet  President  Mikhail  Gorbachev,  presid- 
ing over  the  new  Soviet  parliament  has 
agreed  to  appoint  a  commission  to  examine 
the  issue  of  the  Nazi  and  Soviet  Union  secret 
nonagression  agreement— at  the  request  of 
nationalist  groups  in  the  three  Baltic  Repub- 
lics. 

According  to  the  still-secret  agreement,  per- 
sonally signed  by  Stalin  and  in  red  ink,  by  von 
Ribbentrop— the  Baltic  Republics  and  eastern 
Poland  were  assigned  to  the  Soviet  sphere, 
paving  the  way  for  their  subsequent  occupa- 
tion and  annexation. 

Fifty  years  later,  the  Soviets  are  still  there. 
The  three  republics  and  their  courageous  peo- 
ples remain  annexed  into  the  Soviet  Union, 
continuing  their  magnificent  struggle  for  free- 
dom, self-determination,  and  democracy. 

Official  Soviet  history  still  insists  the  Baltic 
Republics  joined  the  Soviet  Union  voluntarily 
in  1940.  President  Gorbachev,  in  statements 
to  the  Soviet  parliament  repeated  that  no 
original  copy  of  the  1 939  agreement  signed  by 
foreign  ministers,  Vyacheslav  Molotov  and 
Joachim  von  Ribbentrop  of  Nazi  Germany, 
could  be  found,  either  in  the  Soviet  Union  or 
Germany.  However,  Gorbachev  is  backing  the 

commission  of  inquiry. 
Now,  when  the  Baltic  Republics  are  driving 

for   more   independence,   the  deputies  from 
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Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia,  have  boycotted 
attempts  at  the  newly  convened  Soviet  Con- 
gress to  make  all  local  and  regional  laws  con- 
form to  the  Federal  Constitution. 

The  issue  of  Baltic  freedom  is  one  that  de- 
serves our  closest  attention.  How  the  Soviet 
Congress  of  People's  Deputies,  in  the  closing 
stages  of  its  first  marathon  session,  handles 
the  continuing  questions  of  Baltic  freedom 
may  well  determine  the  future  not  only  of  the 
Baltic  Republics,  but  the  ultimate  question  of 
the  rewrite  of  Soviet  law  and  history  as  well 
as  the  success  or  failure  of  Gorbachev's  Su- 
preme Soviet. 

Mr.  RIDGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  res- 
olution, as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  63 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  republics  of 
Lithuania.  Latvia,  and  Estonia  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  ■'Baltic  Republics")  have 
cherished  the  principles  of  religious  and  po- 
litical freedom  and  independence: 

Whereas  the  Baltic  Republics  existed  as 
independent,  sovereign  nations  and  as  fully 
recognized  members  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions: 

Whereas  1989  marks  the  50th  anniversary 
of  the  infamous  Molotov-Ribbentrop  Pact  in 
which  the  Soviet  Union  colluded  with  Nazi 
Germany,  thus  allowing  the  Soviet  Union  in 
1940  to  illegally  seize  and  occupy  the  Baltic 
Republics  and  to  incorporate  such  republics 
by  force  into  the  Soviet  Union  against  the 
national  will  and  the  desire  for  independ- 
ence and  freedom  of  the  people  of  such  re- 
publics: 

Whereas  due  to  Soviet  and  Nazi  tyranny, 
by  the  end  of  World  War  H.  20  percent  of 
the  total  population  of  the  Baltic  Republics 
had  been  lost: 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  Baltic  Repub- 
lics have  individual  and  separate  cultures 
and  national  traditions  and  languages  which 
are  distinctively  foreign  to  those  of  Russia: 

Whereas  since  1940.  the  Soviet  Union  has 
systematically  implemented  Baltic  genocide 
by  deporting  native  Baltic  peoples  from 
Baltic  homelands  to  forced  labor  and  con- 
centration camps  in  Siberia  and  elsewhere: 

Whereas  by  relocating  masses  of  Russians 
to  the  Baltic  Republics,  the  Soviet  Union 
has  threatened  the  Baltic  cultures  with  ex- 
tinction through  russification: 

Whereas  through  a  program  of  russifica- 
tion, the  Soviet  Union  has  introduced  eco- 
logically unsound  industries  without  proper 
safeguards  into  the  Baltic  Republics,  and 
the  presence  of  such  industries  has  resulted 
in  deleterious  effects  on  the  environment 
and  well-being  of  the  Baltic  people: 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union,  despite  recent 
pronouncements  of  openness  and  restruc- 
turing, has  imposed  upon  the  captive  people 
of  the  Baltic  Republics  an  oppressive  politi- 
cal system  which  has  destroyed  every  ves- 
tige of  democracy,  civil  liberty,  and  religious 
freedom: 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  Baltic  Repub- 
lics are  subjugated  by  the  Soviet  Union,  are 
locked  into  a  union  such  people  deplore,  are 
denied  basic  human  rights,  and  are  perse- 
cuted for  daring  to  protest: 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  refuses  to  abide 
by  the  Helsinki  accords  which  the  Soviet 
Union  voluntarily  signed: 


Whereas  the  United  States  stands  as  a 
champion  of  liberty,  is  dedicated  to  the 
principles  of  national  self-determination, 
human  rights,  and  religious  freedom,  and  is 
opposed  to  oppression  and  imperialism: 

Whereas  the  United  States,  as  a  member 
of  the  United  Nations,  has  repeatedly  voted 
with  a  majority  of  that  international  body 
to  uphold  the  right  of  other  countries  of  the 
world  to  self-determination  and  freedom 
from  foreign  domination: 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  has  steadfastly 
refused  to  return  to  the  people  of  the  Baltic 
Republics  the  right  to  exist  as  independent 
republics,  separate  and  apart  from  the 
Soviet  Union,  or  to  permit  a  return  of  per- 
sonal, political  and  religious  freedoms:  and 

Whereas  1989  marks  the  49th  anniversary 
of  the  continued  policy  of  the  United  States 
of  not  recognizing  the  illegal  forcible  occu- 
pation of  the  Baltic  Republics  by  the  Soviet 
Union:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That— 

(1)  the  Congress  recognizes  the  continuing 
desire  and  right  of  the  people  of  the  Baltic 
Republics  for  freedom  and  independence 
from  the  domination  of  the  Soviet  Union: 

(2)  the  Congress  deplores  the  refusal  of 
the  Soviet  Union  to  recognize  the  sovereign- 
ty of  the  Baltic  Republics  and  to  yield  to 
the  rightful  demands  for  independence 
from  foreign  domination  and  oppression  by 
the  people  of  the  Baltic  Republics: 

(3)  June  14.  1989.  the  anniversary  of  the 
mass  deportation  of  Baltic  peoples  from 
their  homelands  in  1941.  is  designated  as 
•Baltic  Freedom  Day",  as  a  symbol  of  the 

solidarity  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
with  the  aspirations  of  the  enslaved  Baltic 
people;  and 

(4)  the  President  is  authorized  and  re- 
quested— 

(A)  to  issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  observe 
Baltic  Freedom  Day  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies and  activities,  and 

(B)  to  call  upon  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  and  the 
Democratic  Republic  of  Germany  to  re- 
nounce the  acquisition  or  absorption  of  the 
Baltic  Republics  by  the  Soviet  Union  as  a 
result  of  the  Molotov-Ribbentrop  Pact. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


NATIONAL  SCLERODERMA 
AWARENESS  WEEK 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  274) 
to  designate  the  week  beginning  June 
11,  1989,  as  "National  Scleroderma 
Awareness  Week,"  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 

Mr.  RIDGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Sawyer]. 


Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
274,  to  designate  the  week  of  June  11, 
1989,  as  "National  Scleroderma  Aware- 
ness Week." 

Scleroderma  means  'hard  skin. "  It  is 
a  chronic  disease  that  affects  approxi- 
mately 300,000  people  in  the  United 
States  alone,  and  two  to  three  times  as 
many  women  as  men.  This  disease  usu- 
ally develops  in  people  between  the 
ages  of  25  and  55  years  old. 

The  cause  of  scleroderma  is  un- 
known. It  is  not  contagious,  infectious, 
cancerous,  or  hereditary.  However,  its 
victims  can  suffer  a  great  deal  of  pain 
if  the  disease  goes  undetected  and  un- 
treated. Many  of  those  affected  by 
scleroderma  initially  think  that  they 
have  arthritis.  This  is  because  the 
thickening  and  hardening  of  the  skin 
may  spread  into  the  joints,  causing 
small  tasks,  such  as  clenching  one's 
fist,  to  become  major  accomplish- 
ments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  point  out  that 
this  resolution  is  but  one  example  of 
why  commemorative  resolutions  are 
important.  The  passage  of  "National 
Scleroderma  Awareness  Week"  will 
assist  in  elevating  the  public's  aware- 
ness of  scleroderma,  which  I  suspect  is 
virtually  unknown  to  those  who  have 
not  had  any  contact  with  it.  It  will 
also  aid  those  groups  that  are  involved 
in  scleroderma  research  in  raising  ad- 
ditional funds. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
commend  Congressman  Hughes  for  all 
of  his  efforts  in  getting  this  resolution 
to  the  floor  today. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nse  today  as 
the  sponsor  of  House  Joint  Resolution  274, 
which  designates  this  week,  the  second  week 
of  June  1989,  as  "National  Scleroderma 
Awareness  Week.'"  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  supporting  this  resolution. 

Scleroderma  is  a  rare  skin  disease  which  af- 
fects approximately  300,000  people  in  the 
United  States  alone.  The  word  ""scleroderma" 
means  "hardening  of  the  skin."  Those  who 
suffer  from  this  disease  experience  a  thicken- 
ing and  hardening,  or  ""scarring,"  of  the  skin. 
In  more  severe  forms  of  the  disease  the  hard- 
ening process  may  spread  to  the  joints  greatly 
reducing  an  individual's  mobility  or  to  the  body 
organs  causing  functional  impairment. 

The  cause  of  scleroderma  is  unknown. 
Scleroderma  can  occure  at  anytime  in  a  per- 
son's life  without  any  predisposition  or  pnor  ill- 
ness. The  symptoms  of  scleroderma  vary 
greatly  from  person  to  person.  It  is  as  though 
each  person  with  scleroderma  has  his  or  her 
own  version  of  the  disease. 

It  is  not  hereditary,  nor  is  it  contagious,  but 
It  can  be  fatal  if  progression  is  not  halted  at 
the  onset  of  symptoms. 

My  mother  was  a  victim  of  scleroderma.  Her 
suffering  has  made  this  resolution  of  particular 
personal  importance  to  me.  Those  of  us  who 
have  watched  a  loved  one  suffer  while  feeling 
so  helpless  know  the  frustration  and  heart- 
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ache  a  rare  disease  like  scleroderma  can 
bring  to  a  family 

Since  the  time  of  my  mother'ls  illness  some 
progress  has  tjeen  made  in  the  diagnosis  and 
treatment  of  scleroderma.  If  it  is  diagnosed 
soon  enough,  therapeutic  treatment  with  a 
drug  called  penicillamine  can  be  effective  in 
slowing  the  progression  of  the  disease. 

Passage  of  this  resolution  will  help  continue 
the  progress  we  are  making  toward  t)etter 
awareness,  understanding,  and  treatment  of 
scleroderma. 

Information  and  fund-raising  activities  orga- 
nized dunng  a  week  of  special  designation  will 
facilitate  contributions  to  fund  research  and 
patient  support  groups. 

Let's  continue  the  efforts  we  began  when 
we  passed  a  similar  resolution  last  year.  As 
Members  of  Congress  we  will  know  that  we 
have  made  a  small  contnbution  toward  the 
fight  against  scleroderma. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  here  and  in  the  other 
body  to  pass  House  Joint  Resolution  274  by 
unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  RIDGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution, 
as  follows: 

H.J.  Res.  274 

Whereas  scleroderma  is  a  disease  in  which 
connective  tissue  in  the  body  becomes  hard- 
ened and  rigid,  and  might  afflict  any  part  of 
the  body: 

Whereas  approximately  300.000  people  in 
the  United  States  suffer  from  scleroderma: 

Whereas  women  are  afflicted  by  sclero- 
derma 3  times  more  often  than  men; 

Whereas  scleroderma  is  a  chronic  and 
often  progressive  illness  that  can  result  in 
death: 

Whereas  the  symptoms  of  scleroderma 
vary  greatly  from  person  to  person  and  ran 
complicate  and  confuse  diagnosis; 

Whereas  the  cause  and  cure  of  sclero- 
derma are  unknown:  and 

Whereas  scleroderma  is  an  orphan  di.sease 
and  is  considered  to  be  under-studied:  Now. 
therefore.  Ije  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  Atnerica 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  week  be- 
ginning June  U.  1989.  is  designated  as  Na- 
tional Scleroderma  Awareness  Week",  and 
the  President  of  the  United  States  is  au- 
thorized and  requested  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tion calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  observe  the  week  with  appropriate 
ceremonies  and  activities. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time. 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  BANKRUPTCY  OP  CHINESE 
COMMUNISM 

(Mr.  PORTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Deng 
Xiaoping  and  his  hard-line  Chinese 
leaders  have  demonstrated  for  all  the 
world  to  see  the  bankruptcy  of  totali- 
tarian communism.  When  you  have  to 
shoot  down  your  own  people  peaceful- 
ly demonstrating  for  democracy  you 
have  no  where  to  go.  Tiananmen 
Square  will  mark  not  the  defeat  of  de- 
mocracy in  China,  but  the  beginning 
of  the  end  for  Deng  and  his  gang  of 
barbaric  thugs  who  obviously  cannot 
govern  without  the  gun. 

Now,  he  backpedals  frantically, 
trying  to  use  the  big  lie  to  cover  his 
stupidity  and  cowardice.  Many,  maybe 
even  most  Chinese  will  believe  him, 
but  truth  cannot  be  long  repressed 
and  the  movement  toward  human 
freedom  and  self-determination  will 
continue  to  build. 

For  the  past  3  years.  Chinese  repres- 
sion and  torture  of  Tibetans  have  re- 
vealed the  true  nature  of  Deng's 
regime  and  the  Human  Rights  Caucus 
has  done  everything  possible  to  edu- 
cate the  Congress,  and  the  American 
people.  Now  Deng  has  made  every- 
thing clear. 

I  do  not  know  how  American  offi- 
cials can  continue  to  deal  with  this 
Chinese  Government.  We  should  begin 
to  cut  ties  now.  Eliminating  most  fa- 
vored nation  status  for  the  Chinese 
would  be  a  good  way  to  start. 


Not  only  is  rejection  of  most  favored 
nation  status  in  order,  but  the  Presi- 
dent should  call  for  an  immediate  con- 
vening of  the  United  Nations  to  dis- 
cuss and  to  denounce  and  to  seek  ways 
to  support  those  Chinese  who  believe 
in  peace  and  freedom,  human  life  and 
human  dignity  as  opposed  to  those 
butchers  of  Beijing. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
joint  resolutions  just  considered  and 
passed. 


1530 
THE  BUTCHERS  OF  BEIJING 

(Mr.  RITTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  a 
black  youth  or  a  white  youth  or  a  Chi- 
nese youth  picks  up  a  gun  and  shoots 
and  kills  an  innocent  victim,  what  do 
we  call  them?  We  call  them  a  murder- 
er. 

When  the  leader  of  the  Chinese 
Communist  Party  in  China.  Deng 
Xiaoping,  gives  the  order  to  massacre 
thousands  of  students  and  workers 
and  civilians  in  Tiananmen  Square, 
what  do  we  call  him?  We  call  him  the 
General  Secretary  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  the  People's  Republic  of 
China. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  high  time  we  begin 
to  call  this  man  by  his  rightful  name- 
murderer.  The  butchers  of  Beijing  is 
an  apt  way  to  describe  those  who  head 
the  Communist  Party  at  this  time. 


A  NEW  BREEZE  IS  BLOWING: 
CLEAN  AIR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Boeh- 
lert]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BOEHLERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday was  a  historic  day  in  Washing- 
ton. DC.  and  all  across  this  land,  be- 
cause yesterday  was  the  day  that 
President  George  Bush  fulfilled  a  cam- 
paign pledge  by  proving  that  he  is 
truly  a  committed  environmentalist. 
He  provided  that  missing  ingredient 
that  we  have  been  searching  for  for  so 
long  in  the  fight  against  acid  rain. 

When  President  Bush  gave  his  inau- 
gural address,  and  I  was  proud  to  sit 
there  and  listen  to  every  single  word, 
when  he  said  a  new  breeze  is  blowing, 
what  he  did  not  tell  us  then  but  what 
he  revealed  yesterday  is  that  new 
breeze  involves  clean  air  at  long  last. 

I  happen  to  be  one  who  is  committed 
to  the  proposition  that  clean  air 
should  be  an  American  birthright.  It 
always  has  been,  it  will  be  in  the 
future,  but  it  is  not  now.  It  is  not  now 
because  we  have  not  had  the  leader- 
ship that  this  issue  requires. 

Quite  frankly.  I  have  a  confession  to 
make.  As  a  Republican  I  have  been 
disappointed  in  the  previous  adminis- 
trations  activity.  Not  only  did  the  pre- 
vious administration  refuse  to  accord 
acid  rain  a  high  priority  on  its  envi- 
ronmental agenda,  but  it  threatened 
to  veto  any  initiative  that  we  in  the 
Congress  launched. 

Those  days  are  gone.  There  is  a  new 
breeze  blowing,  and  it  will  involve 
clean  air  because  President  George 
Bush  in  a  historic  moment  yesterday 
said  he  wants  to  be  an  environmental 
President.  Present  at  that  moment 
were  Members  of  Congress,  Governors, 
environmentalists  all  focusing  atten- 
tion on  this  plan  that  we  have  so  long 
waited  for.  When  he  revealed  the  plan 
peopl"  across  America  stood  to  ap- 
plaud the  boldness,  the  decisiveness, 
the  commitment  demonstrated  by 
George  Bush  when  he  said  he  wants  to 
be  an  environmental  President. 

He  is  well  on  his  way,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  he  wants  us  to  be  an  environmen- 
tal Congress.  I  think  that  is  a  chal- 
lenge we  are  up  to. 

Year  after  year  we  have  talked 
about  the  problem  of  acid  rain,  we 
have  had  plenty  of  press  releases,  but 
we  have  not  had  progress.  The  Ameri- 
can people  have  every  right  to  demand 
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of  us  something  more  than  we  have 
given  them.  But  now  we  have  a  new 
partnership,  and  I  have  been  privi- 
leged to  play  a  role  in  that  partner- 
ship. 

Last  Tuesday,  in  something  that  I 
have  never  seen  before,  and  I  came  to 
Washington,  DC,   25   years  ago  as  a 
starry-eyed  young  staffer  and  am  now 
in  my  fourth  term  as  a  Member  of 
Congress  and  have  seen  a  lot  of  things 
come  and  go  in  this  town,  but  last 
Tuesday  was  something  very  special, 
very  meaningful,  very  moving  to  me. 
The  President  of  the  United  States  as- 
sembled in  the  Cabinet  Room  20  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  the  new  Speaker  in  his  first  of- 
ficial meeting,  the  Democrat  leader  of 
the  Senate,  Senator  George  Mitchell, 
the  chairmen  of  the  key  committees  of 
jurisdiction  over  environmental  issues. 
Members   like   Senator   Max   Baucus 
and   the    gentleman    from   Michigan. 
Mr.   John   Dingell,   and   others  who 
have  been  committed  for  so  long  in 
the  fight  against  acid  rain.  Members 
like   the   gentleman   from   California, 
Mr.  Henry  Waxman,  20  of  us  in  that 
room,  and  one  by  one  the  President 
called  upon  us.  Republican,  Democrat, 
Senator,   Member   of   the   House.   He 
said   he   was   in   the   final   stages   of 
review  to  make  a  determination  on  the 
direction  in  which  the  Nation  should 
proceed  in  the  fight  to  have  clean  air 
for  all  Americans.  But  he  did  some- 
thing very  important.  Before  he  cast 
in  concrete  his  proposals,  he  wanted  to 
hear    from    the    people's    representa- 
tives. We  did  not  sing  all  from  the 
same  hymnal,  we  did  not  all  have  the 
same  proposed  solution.  Some  wanted 
strong  regulation  in  certain  areas  and 
others      were      fighting      vigorously 
against  strong  regulations.  The  Presi- 
dent listened.  Then   he  went  off  to 
Camp  David  for  the  weekend  and  he 
put  the  finishing  touches  on  this  clean 
air   package.   Yesterday   we   were   all 
privileged    to    see    that    package    un- 
veiled. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  new  breeze 
blowing,  and  that  new  breeze  has 
clean  air,  thanks  to  the  leadership  of 
President  George  Bush. 


USURPATION  BY  FOREIGN  IN- 
TERESTS OF  AMERICAN  EN- 
TERPRISE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Marti- 
nez! is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MARTINEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  express  my  extreme  dismay 
at  what  appears  to  be  a  growing  phe- 
nomenon in  this  great  country.  I  am 
referring  to  the  opening  of  the  arms, 
heart,  and  very  soul  of  our  defense 
contractors  to  foreign  interests.  This  is 
a  problem  our  Nation's  leadership  had 
better  start  facing  up  to.  We  cannot 
continue  to  ride  this  course,  and  still 


expect  to  come  out  ahead  of  foreign 
interests  in  our  defense  industry. 

The  elements  involved  in  this  usur- 
pation of  American  enterprise  are 
often  subtle,  and  to  me  ominous.  They 
reach  so  deeply  into  our  economy, 
that  ultimately  every  American  will  be 
a  victim  of  this.  But  at  this  very 
moment,  the  immediate  losers  are  our 
own  defense  contractors.  In  my  case,  it 
involves  not  only  the  potential  loss  of 
jobs,  but  the  unsavory  discovery  and 
reality  that  America's  national  securi- 
ty—as a  result  of  international  wheel- 
ing and  dealing  and  a  lack  of  aware- 
ness on  our  part— is  increasingly  being 
placed  in  the  hands  of  foreign  inter- 
ests. I  further  believe  that  this  discov- 
ery is  not  an  isolated  incident.  Last 
weeks  vote  on  the  codevelopment 
project  of  the  FSX  with  Japan  was  a 
clear  example  of  this  intrusion. 

The  case  which  I  now  bring  to  your 
attention  centers  on  the  U.S.  Army's 
$4.5  billion  mobile  subscriber  equip- 
ment program  known  as  the  MSE. 

As  many  of  you  may  already  be 
aware,  this  is  the  largest  tactical  com- 
munications procurement  ever  issued 
by  the  Army.  Even  before  the  award 
was  made  to  the  prime  contractor, 
GTE  and  a  French  conglomerate, 
Thomson-CSF,  the  MSE  had  already 
made  many  headlines  around  the 
world. 

As  part  of  the  original  contract,  a 
local  company  in  my  district  became, 
and  is  currently  a  U.S.  manufacturer 
for  the  project.  Navcom  Defense  Elec- 
tronics in  El  Monte,  CA,  was  selected 
as  the  U.S.  manufacturer  for  the  key 
radio  subsystem  which  lies  at  the 
heart  of  the  system.  The  idea  was  to 
ensure  that  no  matter  what— an  Amer- 
ican company  would  have  the  capabil- 
ity to  make  this  important  radio  on  its 
own  if  the  Army  needs  it. 

For  3  years  Navcom  was  a  good  part- 
ner with  Thomson,  a  French  quasi- 
governmental  international  corpora- 
tion. By  all  accounts,  Navcom,  an 
American-owned  and  operated  firm, 
not  only  met  its  obligations  to  the  con- 
tract in  full,  but  has  even  received  a 
low  risk  rating  from  the  U.S.  Army's 
production  analyst,  which  is  the  best 
possible  rating. 

I  recently  learned  that  GTE  plans  to 
seek  approval  to  allow  Thomson-CSF 
to  move  this  manufacturing  contract 
to  another  part  of  the  country,  4  years 
short  of  the  original  6-year  program. 

On  the  surface,  a  move  like  this 
would  hardly  generate  a  ripple  and 
would  surely  fail  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  Congress.  When  we  look  closer, 
however,  a  disturbing  element  ap- 
pears, which  in  fact  greatly  impacts 
this  country's  national  security,  and 
grabs  our  full  attention. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  radios  will 
continue  to  be  built  by  Americans  in 
America— what  is  not  widely  known  is 
that  Wilcox  Electric  in  Kansas  City, 
MO.  is  a  recently  purchased  subsidiary 


of  Thomson-CSF,  a  French  conglom- 
erate. Wilcox  Electric  at  priesent  is  not 
much  more  than  an  empty  building.  It 
was  purchased  by  this  French  firm  as 
part  of  a  far-reaching  strategy  on 
their  part  to  penetrate  deep  into  this 
Nation's  defense  business.  In  short, 
Thomson,  a  French  company,  now  has 
a  front  company  in  the  United 
States— and  is  using  American  workers 
to  secure  more  American  contracts. 

Under  the  contract  made  with  the 
Army,  GTE  is  required  to  have  40  per- 
cent of  its  work  done  by  an  American 
firm.  According  to  the  contract, 
Thomson-CSF  of  France  does  not 
qualify  as  an  American  firm  since  it 
only  employs  U.S.  nationals,  but  is  not 
an  American-owned  company.  It  is  up 
to  GTE  to  come  forward  proving  that 
they  have  fulfilled  the  40-percent  re- 
quirement. I  believe  that  you  will  find 
that  they  have  not  done  this. 

Even  if  GTE  has  fulfilled  the  40-per- 
cent requirement,  which  I  emphasize 
that  they  are  not  likely  to  have  done, 
GTE  is  clearly  violating  the  spirit  of 
the  law,  if  not  the  letter  of  the  law.  I 
believe  actions  like  these  violate  the 
will  of  Congress  in  its  desire  to  have  a 
safety  valve  built  in  to  protect  our  na- 
tional interests.  A  foreign  corporation 
that  is  already  making  millions  off  of 
our  defense  programs  is  now  here  to 
compete  with  other  bona  fide  Ameri- 
can firms  and  to  compete  at  the  source 
and  soul  of  our  national  security. 

It  seems  to  me  that  something  is  ter- 
ribly wrong  in  our  system  to  allow 
such  activities  to  occur— especially 
with  so  grave  a  matter  as  our  national 
security.  The  ultimate  losers  will  be 
the  American  people. 

I,  for  one,  intend  to  do  everything  in 
my  power  to  make  sure  that  every- 
thing is  done  to  stop  this  travesty.  And 
where  the  spirit  of  fair  play  and 
common  sense  are  lost  or  set  aside, 
GTE  will  learn  of  my  own  and  other 
Americans'  discontent  at  the  idea  of  a 
major  U.S.  firm  selling  out  American 
industry.  We  need  to  take  whatever 
corrective  measures  are  necessary  to 
help  our  military  and  defense  contrac- 
tors. GTE,  whether  it  believes  so  or 
not,  is  severely  damaging  our  domestic 
defense  industry.  We  see  this  occur- 
ring in  this  instance  with  MSE 

I  urge  each  of  you  to  consider  what  I 
am  saying  today  and  to  survey  your 
own  constituencies  as  I  have.  Our  Na- 
tion's defense  is— in  the  end— an  Amer- 
ican affair.  Global  economics  and  the 
desire  of  a  foreign  conglomerate  to 
participate  in  our  industry— no  matter 
what  the  price— should  be  an  outside 
and  secondary  issue  in  order  to  protect 
this  Nation's  ultimate  interests. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  EARNINGS 
LIMIT 

(Mr.  BEVILL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
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minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  express  my  strong  support  for 
H.R.  2460,  the  "Older  Americans  Free- 
dom to  Work  Act."  As  you  know,  this 
bill  will  repeal  the  Social  Security 
Earnings  Limit  for  people  over  65. 

It  seems  to  me  that  senior  citizens 
are  being  hit  with  a  double  whammy 
these  days.  First  of  all,  they  are 
having  to  pay  a  very  high  premium  for 
catastrophic  illness  protection  under 
Medicare.  This  premium  needs  to  be 
lowered. 

People  over  age  65  who  work  are 
being  hit  in  the  pocketbook  again. 
They  lose  $1  in  Social  Security  bene- 
fits for  every  $2  earned  over  the  $8,880 
limit.  This,  in  effect,  is  50  percent  mar- 
ginal income  tax. 

Those  over  age  65  should  not  be 
socked  with  these  high  tax  rates.  This 
policy  discourages  people  from  work- 
ing past  age  65,  which  is  still  a  very 
young  age. 

Vast  numbers  of  people  past  the  age 
of  65  are  very  productive  and  contrib- 
ute a  great  deal  to  our  economy.  They 
should  not  be  so  harshly  penalized  on 
their  Social  Security  when  they  earn 
more  money. 

I  think  we  should  repeal  the  retire- 
ment earnings  test  and  give  our  Na- 
tion's senior  citizens  relief  from  unfair 
taxation. 


HOUSE  RESOLUTION  120 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  to  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Hall]  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker  I  would  like 
to  indicate  my  enthusiastic  support  for  House 
Resolution  120,  and  the  outstanding  work  of 
its  author,  my  colleague  on  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Hunger,  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
braska, Mr.  Bereuter. 

We  all  krv3w  about  the  tremendous  work 
done  t>y  Jim  Grant  as  the  head  of  UNICEF 
Millions  of  chikjren  are  alive  today  as  a  result 
of  his  tiard  work.  Congressional  support  has 
helped  his  organization  do  so  much  for  so 
many  r>eedy.  malnounshed  children. 

Now  we  in  the  Congress  need  to  do  an- 
otlier  thing  for  Mr.  Grant  and  for  the  worlds 
children:  We  need  to  send  the  clearest  possi- 
ble sigrral  to  tfie  Bush  administration  that  he 
shoukj  begin  leading  the  call  for  a  World 
Summit  for  Children.  It  is  tine  that  the  U.S. 
Government  declares  unequivocally  that  we 
will  do  everything  in  our  power  to  eruj  unnec- 
essary child  death  as  soon  as  possible.  Any 
other  stance  seems  morally  problematic  to 
me. 

This  resolution  does  exactly  that,  and  I  urge 
all  my  colleagues  on  tx}th  sides  of  the  aisle  to 
give  it  their  total  support. 


HEALTH  INSURANCE  FINANCE 
REFORMS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House  the  gen- 


tleman from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Rose]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ROSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Congress  I  in- 
troduced legislation  designed  to  encourage 
debate  on  the  future  of  Medicare.  Today  I  am 
again  submitting  a  bill  H.R.  2600  drafted  by 
the  American  Medical  Association  in  hopes 
that  the  101st  Congress  will  continue  to  plan 
for  the  future  of  our  growing  elderly  population 
by  ensuring  the  long-term  solvency  of  Medi- 
care. Under  the  present  pay-as-you-go 
system,  Medicare  will  remain  financially  sol- 
vent into  the  next  century  only  if  we  run  up 
huge  deficits,  shoulder  future  generations  of 
Americans  with  an  unreasonable  burden  of 
program  costs,  or  make  wholesale  cuts  In 
Medicare  t>enefits.  Clearly,  none  of  these  are 
attractive  options. 

The  proposal  I  am  Introducing  includes  fi- 
nancing reform  measures  and  a  voucher 
system  which  would  allow  senior  citizens  to 
purchase  health  insurance  with  a  comprehen- 
sive package  of  benefits.  My  colleagues  who 
carefully  examine  this  legislation  will  discover 
a  number  of  controversial  provisions,  all  of 
which  I  am  fully  aware.  I  only  ask  that  the  pro- 
posal be  given  thoughtful  consideration.  Medi- 
care reform  is  not  going  to  happen  overnight. 
It  is  time  to  begin  seriously  evaluating  our 
long-term  options  in  dealing  with  the  short- 
comings of  the  Medicare  Program. 


GO  THE  EXTRA  MILE,  GO  FOR 
THE  GOLD 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Nelson]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  NELSON  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
visiting  my  district,  Evelyn  Lincoln,  the  late 
John  F.  Kennedy's  personal  secretary,  attend- 
ed a  speech  delivered  by  Jennifer  Gash,  a  1 3- 
year-old  student  at  Roosevelt  Middle  School 
in  Cocoa  Beach,  FL.  Jennifer  wrote  the 
speech  herself  and  presented  it  to  parents 
and  friends  at  a  local  PTA  meeting. 

Like  Evelyn  Lincoln,  I  feel  that  the  message 
in  Jennifer's  speech  is  especially  timely  and 
merits  special  attention.  I  am  proud  to  present 
these  words  of  a  seventh  grader  that  inspire 
thoughts  and  ideas  not  unlike  those  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  in  the  1960's: 

Speech  by  Jennifer  Gash 

Go  the  extra  mile,  be  all  you  can  be,  reach 
for  the  top.  go  for  the  gold! 

No.  Tm  not  an  Army  recruiter,  and  this 
isn't  a  beer  commercial. 

I'm  here  to  talk  to  your  about  the  spirit  of 
adventure  that  our  country  wais  founded  on. 
But  do  people  still  struggle  to  reach  for  the 
top?  A  few.  but  not  many.  The  sad  "truth" 
is  that  most  people  today  aren't  as  coura- 
geous as  our  ancestors  were.  They  just  don't 
care.  And  those  that  do  care  don't  seem  to 
do  much  about  it. 

Where  would  we  be  if  Christopher  Colum- 
bus had  not  gone  the  extra  mile  and  discov- 
ered America? 

Would  all  people  l)e  free  if  Martin  Luther 
King  had  not  climbed  to  the  mountain  top 
and  let  the  world  know  how  he,  and  others, 
felt  about  freedom? 

Would  we  know  of  radioactivity  if  Marie 
Curie  had  not  discovered  it? 


Where  would  those  poor,  hungry  children 
be  if  Mother  Teresa  had  not  helped  them  in 
their  time  of  need? 

Think  of  what  your  evenings  would  be  like 
without  Thomas  Edison!  What  would  you 
do  without  electricity  or  motion  pictures? 
I'd  hate  to  think  what  I  would  do. 

Many  people  have  etched  a  permanent 
mark  on  this  world  that  will  always  be 
there.  For  they  were  so  great  and  changed 
this  world  so  much  that  we  will  never  forget 
them. 

And  then  there  comes  you.  What  have 
you  done  to  leave  your  mark  on  this  world? 
When  was  the  last  time  you  helped  some- 
one, or  helped  yourself  become  someone? 
Will  people  remember  you  because  of  your 
originality,  your  inspiration,  your  generosi- 
ty, or  your  courageousness?  Will  people  re- 
member you  at  all? 

Right  now  some  of  you  may  look  at  the 
person  beside  you  and  may  think,  "that's 
the  person  who  will  work  hard  and  become 
someone,  not  me."  But  that  won't  work! 
You're  the  one  who  needs  to  work  hard  and 
be  your  very  best.  Just  think  of  what  this 
world  could  be  like  if  everybody  tried  and 
were  their  very  best! 

You  will  find  that  the  more  you  try.  the 
more  you  will  succeed,  and  that  the  more 
you  succeed,  the  better  you  will  feel  about 
yourself.  So  now  go  and  try.  You  will  soon 
see  that  just  one  person  can  make  a  big  dif- 
ference. 

In  the  4th  century  B.C.  Apeau  Caecus 
once  spoke  these  words  as  I  am  now  going  to 
speak  them  to  you.  and  as  Apeus  Caecus 
meant  them.  I  too  mean  them.  "Each  man  is 
the  architect  of  his  own  fate." 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  EARNINGS 
TEST 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Hastert]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 
general  leave 

Mr.  HASTERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  material  on  the 
subject  of  my  special  order  tonight. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HASTERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
great  privilege  to  be  here  before  this 
body  today  and  to  hear  the  previous 
speaker,  the  distinguished  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Bevill]  talk  about  the  need  for  repeal- 
ing the  earnings  limit  for  people  65 
years  of  age  and  older. 

In  my  district,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
attended  town  meetings  and  I  have 
heard  people  talk  about  the  earnings 
limit.  For  example,  I  have  heard  from 
a  67-year-old  woman  trying  to  pay  tui- 
tion for  her  daughter  in  her  last  years 
of  college.  On  top  of  that  she  has  to 
make  a  car  payment  and  a  house  pay- 
ment. 

That  story  goes  on  and  on,  Mr. 
Speaker.  Today  we  have  several  people 
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who  would  like  to  also  talk  about  that 
issue. 

First  of  all.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Coble]. 

Mr.  COBLE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  for  yielding  to  me. 

I  also  thank  him  for  having  taken 
out  the  special  order. 

Our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Bevill]  started  the  ball 
rolling  before  the  gentleman  got  to 
the  well,  with  his  1  minute. 

D  1550 

Mr.  Speaker  and  my  colleagues,  if 
there  is  ever  a  glaring  example  of  age 
discrimination,  this  satisfies  it.  This  is 
a  flagrant  example  of  age  discrimina- 
tion, it  seems  to  me. 

Now.  Americans  older  than  65  years 
of  age  comprise  a  stable,  skilled  ele- 
ment of  the  total  work  force.  I  think 
we  ought  to  utilize  that  element  to  the 
fullest.  I  think  these  older  Americans 
should  be  encouraged,  not  discour- 
aged, from  working  after  they  get  to 
be  65  years  of  age. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  has 
pointed  out,  $8,800  is  the  magic 
number.  Once  a  person  earns  that 
amount,  then  the  earnings  cap  comes 
into  play.  He  or  she  is  penalized  for 
each  dollar  earned  thereafter.  It  is  not 
right.  It  is  not  fair.  It  is  not  equitable. 
It  ought  to  be  corrected. 

There  are  thousands,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinios  may  touch  on  this 
before  he  concludes  his  special  order, 
but  there  are  literally  thousands  of 
hours  that  are  required  to  enforce  this 
onerous  practice.  For  one  thing,  that 
would  be  a  savings,  if  we  could  get  it 
resolved. 

As  Members  know,  I  have  a  bill  in, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  has  a  bill 
in.  I  think  there  are  between  10  and  15 
bills.  I  do  not  care  whose  is  passed.  I 
do  not  care  who  gets  the  credit  for  it, 
so  long  as  it  is  corrected.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  people  who  are  advocating 
defeat  of  the  gentleman's  proposal 
and  my  proposal  on  the  ground  that  it 
will  cost  Americans  money,  these 
people  are  overlooking  the  fact  that 
there  will  be  hundreds  and  hundreds 
of  older  Americans  who  are  then  going 
to  be  encouraged  to  work  and  who  will 
be  working. 

Now.  as  I  said  previously,  they  are 
discouraged  from  working;  No.  2,  they 
are  forced  to  go  underground  and 
work  illegally,  if  you  will. 

I  am  excited  about  it.  Again,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  having  taken  out 
this  special  order.  I  am  delighted  to 
see  our  colleagues  here  today  to  ex- 
press their  support. 

Mr.  HASTERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cer- 
tainly appreciate  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  joining  in  the  special 
order.  In  the  gentleman's  experience, 
meeting  with  senior  citizen's  groups 
and  town  meetings,  has  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Coble] 
found  that  senior  citizens  tend  to  say. 


"Listen,  we  want  to  be  productive,  we 
want  to  have  a  chance  to  earn,  but  we 
are  being  taxed  out  of  the  workplace"? 
Mr.  COBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hear 
that  time  and  time  and  time  again.  It 
is  not  just  exclusively  reserved  for 
senior  citizens.  I  have  people  35  and  40 
years  old  who  come  to  me  and  they 
say,  "One  day  I  am  going  to  be  in  that 
position.  Thank  you  for  your  bill."  But 
yes,  senior  citizens  are  aware  of  what 
we  are  trying  to  do.  They  are  apprecia- 
tive. They  will  be  direct  beneficiaries 
of  it  if  we  are  able  to  convince  our  col- 
leagues to  enact  this  proposal  into  law. 
Mr.  HASTERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  again  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina. 

I  would  like  to  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clinger]. 

Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Ilinois 
[Mr.  Hastert]  for  bringing  this  special 
order  and  for  bringing  attention  to 
what  appears  to  many  Members  to  be 
one  of  the  most  discriminatory,  if  not 
just  wrong-headed  policies  that  we 
have  in  this  country,  by  systematically 
discouraging  some  of  the  more  produc- 
tive and  potentially  useful  members  of 
our  society  from  engaging  in  the  work 
force  at  all. 

I  imagine  how  I  might  feel,  faced 
with  a  marginal  tax  rate  as  high  as  102 
percent,  or  how  I  would  feel  if  I  were 
going  to  be  penalized,  which  is  what 
we  do  for  earning  too  much  money. 
That  is  so  contrary  to  anything  we 
have  known  in  this  country.  However, 
we  do  not  have  to  imagine  this,  be- 
cause if  we  talk  to  the  senior  citizens 
as  all  of  the  Members  do  in  hometown 
meetings,  go  back  home  and  see  them 
on  the  street,  this  is  an  issue  that  has 
them  concerned  and  has  them  under- 
standably upset,  these  people  subject 
to  Social  Security  earnings  tax  tell 
Members  all  about  it,  and  tell  Mem- 
bers the  earning  test  mandates  very 
sharp  reduction  in  the  monthly  bene- 
fits of  those  whose  earnings  exceed  a 
certain  amount,  as  we  know,  $8,800  in 
1989.  They  lose,  literally,  penalized  $1 
for  ever  $2  they  earn  above  that  limit. 
This  earning  has  imposed  an  effec- 
tive marginal  tax  rate  of  50  percent  on 
citizens  and  encouraged  retirement  for 
many,  many  who  want  to  remain  on 
the  work  force,  who  have  been  active 
and  productive  members  of  the  work 
force  through  their  lives.  It  has  frus- 
trated those  who  need  additional 
income  for  expenses  that  fixed  in- 
comes cannot  possibly  support. 

The  legislation  which  the  gentleman 
has  brought,  and  others  have  brought, 
of  which  I  am  an  enthusiastic  and 
eager  cosponsor  of,  would  repeal  a  50- 
year-old  provision  in  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act  that  effectively  carries  out  this 
discrimination  against  retired  persons 
who  want  or  need  to  continue  to  work, 
and  would  repeal,  which  I  think  that 


is  the  only  answer,  repeal  that  earn- 
ings test  for  those  aged  65  to  69. 

Older  Americans  can  continue  to  be 
productive,  contributing  members  of 
our  society. 

I  think  another  thing  that  is  over- 
looked is  the  fact  that  we  will  need 
these  people  in  the  not-too-distant 
future.  We  are  facing  a  labor  shortage 
in  this  country.  The  baby  boom  gen- 
eration has  all  been  pretty  much  ab- 
sorbed into  the  work  force.  There  will 
not  be  that  many  new  people  in  the 
work  force.  Women  and  minorities  will 
be  the  major  source  of  new  entrants 
into  the  work  force.  What  will  we  do 
with  skilled  jobs  that  go  begging  be- 
cause we  have  discouraged  the  seniors 
who  have  those  skills  from  working  in 
the  work  force  and  doing  a  job? 

I  think  it  is  a  totally  wrong-headed 
approach  that  we  are  doing  to  discour- 
age people  from  staying  in  the  work 
force,  at  the  very  time  when  demo- 
graphics tell  Members  we  will  need 
them  more  and  more.  It  is  unjust  that 
they  be  blocked  out  by  this  earnings 
test. 

The  other  point  I  want  to  make,  and 
I  know  that  Members  are  well  aware 
of  this,  is  that  administering  this  test 
costs.  We  talk  about  how  much  it  will 
cost  if  this  kind  of  approach  is  taken, 
but  administering  the  test  alone  costs 
over  $200  million  per  year,  and  pres- 
ently employs  8  percent  of  all  the 
Social  Security  Administration  em- 
ployees, just  to  police  income  levels  of 
our  senior  citizens  and  make  sure  that 
no  one  is  cheating,  or  no  one  is  getting 
ahead  of  the  system. 

So  I  want  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois.  I  applaud  what  is 
going  on  in  the  Senate,  the  other 
body.  They  have  been  making  steps.  It 
is  an  issue  we  all  recognize,  it  is  one 
that  needs  to  be  addressed  forthright- 
ly.  I  commend  the  gentleman  for 
taking  this  special  order. 

Mr.  HASTERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia for  spending  some  time  in  putting 
forth  his  views  on  this  subject.  The 
gentleman  reminds  me  in  his  remarks 
of  the  many,  many  people  we  have 
with  special  talents,  that  we  force  out 
of  the  work  force.  They  can  be  so  pro- 
ductive in  this  society.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  remarks  and  thank 
the  gentleman  for  spending  some  time 
here  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  would 
like  to  recognize  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Inhofe]. 

Mr.  INHOFE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  not  just 
for  bringing  this  special  order  to  the 
attention  of  this  body,  but  also  for  the 
way  in  which  he  has  done  it,  because 
there  are  several  Members,  each 
person  who  has  already  spoken,  and 
those  who  will  be  speaking,  as  each 
one  introduced  legislation  to  do  this 
very  thing.  The  gentleman  who  was  in 
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the  well  a  moment  ago  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Coble],  I  agree  with.  It 
does  not  really  matter  which  one 
passes,  but  this  is  the  time,  now,  that 
we  have  more  people  uniting  behind, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  that  decid- 
ed to  get  our  entire  group  that  was 
elected  in  the  100th  Congress  behind 
us  as  a  joint  effort. 

I  would  like  to  make  a  couple  of 
conmients  about  it,  that  perhaps 
might  be  overlooked.  We  are  talking 
about  the  actuarial  end.  We  talked 
about  the  technicalities,  how  it  came 
to  be,  where  it  should  go,  why  it 
cannot  be  repealed  or  altered,  and  we 
all  so  often  overlook  the  human  side 
of  it. 

I  recently  had  nine  townhall  meet- 
ings in  Tulsa,  OK.  In  those  district 
meetings  we  had  an  average  of  just 
under  400  people  at  each  of  the  nine 
townhall  meetings.  Ninety  percent  of 
the  time  in  each  of  these  meetings  was 
dominated  by  two  subjects:  One,  the 
catastrophic  health  care  issue;  and  the 
second,  the  earnings  test  that  is  in  our 
Social  Security. 

We  have  talked  about  other  special 
orders  on  the  catastrophic  health 
issue. 

a  1600 

As  far  as  the  earnings  test  is  con- 
cerned, it  is  something  we  have  to  look 
at  a  little  bit  differently  than  we  do 
many  other  things.  This  is  something 
that  is  un-American.  We  were  all 
brought  up  and  for  200  years  our  fami- 
lies have  been  brought  up  to  say  that 
we  prepare  for  the  future  for  our- 
selves, we  prepare  for  our  old  age,  and 
we  can  continue  to  work  as  long  as  we 
want  to  work. 

I  had  an  experience  just  the  other 
day,  and  this  happened  on  Sunday:  I 
went  by  a  place  that  was  a  fast  food 
type  of  operation,  and  I  met  a  gentle- 
man in  there  whom  I  happened  to  re- 
member. He  was  in  sales  for  many, 
many  years,  and  he  was  forced  by  his 
company  to  retire  from  that  particular 
operation.  He  said  he  was  in  there 
working,  and  that  when  he  reached 
that  level  beyond  which  he  could  not 
go  without  being  penalized,  "I  am 
going  to  keep  on  working."  He  said, 
"What  you  are  doing  in  Government, 
what  the  institution  of  Government  is 
forcing  me  to  do  is  to  lie.  and  I  am 
going  to  lie  so  I  can  keep  on  working." 

He  said.  "I  have  had  many  friends 
who  are  my  age  who  have  retired  and 
then  died.  They  no  longer  feel  they 
have  anything  worthwhile  to  do.  Re- 
tirement looks  awfully  good  for  some 
people  sometimes,  but  when  you  final- 
ly reach  that  point,  you  say.  No,  I 
would  rather  be  productive,  I  would 
rather  add  something  to  society.'  " 

There  are  many,  many  Americans 
who  feel  that  way.  So  here  is  a  gentle- 
man who  is  going  to  be  forced,  as  he 
told  me.  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  to 
lie.  to  lie  against  the  Government. 


So.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  really  do  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Illinois  and 
all  the  rest  of  my  colleagues  who  are 
so  enthusiastic  about  the  process  of 
change.  I  do  not  think  I  could  single 
out  one  inequity  in  our  society  which 
needs  our  attention  more  than  this 
one. 

Mr.  HASTERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  InhofeI.  I  appreciate  his  time 
and  certainly  his  effort  in  this  produc- 
tion. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HASTERT.  1  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona,  who  has  been  a 
cohort  of  mine  in  trying  to  bring  this 
issue  before  Congress. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Has- 
tert]  very  much  not  only  for  yielding 
to  me  this  afternoon  but  for  all  the 
work  he  has  done  in  getting  this  legis- 
lation prepared,  in  gathering  the  co- 
sponsors  we  have  been  able  to  acquire, 
and  in  bringing  this  issue  to  the  floor 
here  this  afternoon. 

I  think  at  some  point  in  time  either 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  or  I  ought 
to  recognize  also  that  we  have  three  or 
four  people  on  our  staffs  who  have  put 
in  an  awful  lot  of  time  and  effort  and 
energy  in  this  bill.  We  have  had  an 
awful  lot  of  roadblocks  thrown  in  our 
way  by  various  and  sundry  members  of 
the  bureaucracy,  and  our  staffs  have 
systematically  helped  us  go  about 
knocking  those  roadblocks  down.  They 
deserve  a  lot  of  thanks  for  the  work 
they  have  done.  The  entire  House 
owes  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  a 
vote  of  thanks  for  the  time  and  effort 
and  dedication  he  has  put  into  getting 
us  here.  I  certainly  appreciate  it 
myself,  and  I  certainly  do  thank  the 
gentleman  for  that. 

We  are  talking  about  one  simple 
thing,  in  my  judgment.  There  are  a  lot 
of  side  issues,  but  to  me  the  basic 
thing  we  are  talking  about  here  is  un- 
fairness. We  are  talking  about  saying 
to  people.  "When  you  reach  a  certain 
age,  your  contribution  is  no  longer  val- 
uable. We  don't  want  it,  and  in  order 
to  prevent  you  from  giving  it  to  us,  we 
will  penalize  you." 

We  are  not  talking  about  people  who 
have  retired  and  are  basically  comfort- 
able in  their  retirement.  We  are  not 
talking  about  people  who,  besides 
Social  Security,  have  private  pension 
plans.  We  are  not  talking  about  those 
people  who  during  the  course  of  their 
lives  have  been  able  to  amass  invest- 
ments from  which  they  can  receive 
income  upon  their  retirement.  We  are 
not  talking  about  that.  We  are  saying 
to  people,  "If  you  have  been  fortunate 
enough  during  your  work  life  to  ac- 
quire assets  for  your  retirement,  that 
is  fine,"  but  we  are  also  saying  to 
those  who  worked  but  who  were  not 
that  fortunate  during  their  work  life 
and  who,  upon  retirement,  find  they 


cannot  live  on  their  Social  Security 
and  must  continue  to  work,  "you  can't 
do  that." 

Now,  how  unfair  can  that  possibly 
be?  We  are  literally  stockpiling  older 
Americans.  We  are  literally  saying  to 
them,  "You  have  now  reached  age  65. 
You  step  aside  and  clip  your  coupons, 
if  you  have  coupons  to  clip,  but  other- 
wise enjoy  your  retirement  age  in  pov- 
erty. You  can't  work.  We  won't  let 
you." 

This  legislation  is  not  of  benefit  for 
the  well-to-do  because  the  well-to-do 
are  not  penalized  by  this  law.  This  leg- 
islation is  intended  to  help  those  who 
need  to  work,  who  have  to  have  the 
additional  income  to  sustain  them- 
selves in  their  so-called  golden  years. 

We  have  perpetuated  for  the  last  50 
years  a  fundamental  unfairness.  Other 
speakers  will  talk  about  the  valuable 
contributions  that  these  senior  citi- 
zens can  make,  and  I  certainly  do  not 
denigrate  that  value.  Others  will  talk 
about  the  costs,  and  others  will  talk 
about  the  benefits,  but  the  one  word  I 
want  us  all  to  keep  in  mind  is  fairness. 
There  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
treat  those  who  have  contributed  so 
much  to  the  wealth  and  well-being  of 
this  country  any  differently  than  we 
treat  anybody  else.  They  should  have 
the  same  opportunities,  the  same  ben- 
efits, and  the  same  rights  as  we  do, 
and  that  is  just  fair.  That  is  the  Amer- 
ican way. 

Mr.  HASTERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Rhodes].  He  has  hit  the  nail 
right  on  the  head. 

We  know  that  this  issue  does  not 
touch  those  people  who  have  un- 
earned income  and  who  can  live  on 
what  they  have  been  able  to  provide 
for  themselves  through  pension  and 
annuities.  The  ironic  thing  is  that  the 
people  who  have  to  earn  that  extra 
margin  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow 
with  calloused  hands  are  really  penal- 
ized by  the  earnings  limit  when  we 
say,  "No,  you  aren't  productive  human 
beings:  you  can't  earn  that  margin 
that  can  give  you  that  comfortable 
place  in  life. " 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  certainly  appreciate 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona  stressing 
that  idea  and  clarifying  the  fundamen- 
tal issue  here. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  again  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HASTERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cer- 
tainly thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing. As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  to  get 
back  to  a  Rules  Committee  meeting  in 
a  few  minutes  where  we  are  debating 
an  issue  of  similar  importance,  and 
that  is  the  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions throughout  America.  Many  of 
our  older  Americans  have  their  life- 
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long  savings  in  these  savings  institu- 
tions. 

I  wanted  to  come  down  here  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  for  taking  the 
lead  on  this  special  order  today.  Not 
only  is  this  law  the  most  unconstitu- 
tional and  most  unfair  law  we  have 
ever  had  on  the  books  in  the  history  of 
this  country,  but  it  goes  somewhat  fur- 
ther than  that.  I  represent  an  area  of 
about  8,000  square  miles  in  upstate 
New  York,  with  157  small  towns  with 
populations  of  anywhere  from  500  to 
1,000,  2,000,  3,000,  and  4,000.  Most  of 
the  working  Americans  who  live  in  my 
district  commute  long  distances.  The 
people  who  are  20,  30,  40,  and  50  years 
old  drive  40  and  50  miles  to  work,  and 
they  are  not  home  during  the  day; 
they  are  not  in  the  community.  Conse- 
quently, these  small  communities 
depend  on  older  Americans  who  need  a 
little  income  who  do  their  volunteer 
work  and  work  in  the  community 
while  the  younger  Americans  are  out 
working  40  and  50  miles  away.  And  to 
think  they  are  penalized  $2  for  every 
single  dollar  they  get  in  Social  Securi- 
ty benefits  is  just  a  disgrace. 

I  have  introduced  this  bill  which  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  has  introduced, 
along  with  others  who  are  here  to  tes- 
tify today.  This  bill  is  H.R.  393.  This  is 
the  11th  consecutive  year  I  have  put 
this  bill  in  to  try  to  get  this  terrible 
law  repealed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  welcome  the  gentle- 
man and  those  from  his  class  who 
have  come  here  in  the  last  couple  of 
years  and  put  their  weight  behind  the 
repealing  of  this  law.  I  commend  the 
gentleman.  Maybe  if  we  stick  at  it  long 
enough,  we  will  get  the  law  repealed. 

Mr.  HASTERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Solomon].  He  certainly  makes  a 
good  point.  This  is  no  new  idea.  It  is 
an  idea  that  has  been  around  this  Con- 
gress certainly  for  a  long  time,  and  it 
is  an  idea  whose  time  has  come. 

Mr.  HANCOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HASTERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HANCOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  first,  I 
would  like  to  thank  Congressman  Has- 
TERT  for  organizing  this  special  order 
at  which  I  speak  today,  for  chairing 
the  Republican  Research  Committee 
Task  Force  on  the  Earnings  Test  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  and  for  intro- 
ducing the  Older  Americans  Freedom 
To  Work  Act  of  which  I  am  an  original 
cosponsor.  Your  efforts  for  this 
worthy  cause,  along  with  those  of 
Congressman  Rhodes,  have  truly  been 
heroic. 

I  am  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  in 
this  special  order  to  speak  out  against 
one  of  the  most  discriminatory  laws 
remaining  on  the  books  today— the 
Social  Security  earnings  test.  Plain 
and  simple,  this  law  is  age  discrimina- 
tion at  its  worst.  It  cuts  across  social, 
racial,  religious,  and  income  strata  to 


single  out  those  needing  to  continue 
working  past  the  traditional  retire- 
ment age  to  supplement  their  income 
from  drawing  a  full  Social  Security 
benefit.  Conceived  during  the  Great 
Depression  as  a  way  to  remove  older 
Americans  from  the  unemployment 
roles,  this  regulation  plagues  the  el- 
derly today  long  after  the  problem  it 
was  intended  to  solve  has  passed. 
Indeed,  while  we  now  face  a  shrinking 
workforce  and  labor  shortages,  we  ef- 
fectively exclude  those  over  65  with 
moderate  means  from  supplementing 
their  standard  of  living  by  continuing 
to  work. 

Most  people  could  not  even  conceive 
of  the  pyramid  of  taxes  which  face  the 
elderly  today.  The  National  Center  for 
Policy  Analysis  has  done  some  excel- 
lent work  in  this  area,  and  I  would 
commend  their  findings  to  anyone 
truly  interested  in  the  plight  of  the  el- 
derly. What  they  have  found  should 
come  as  no  surprise.  When  you  add  up 
Federal  income  taxes.  State  taxes. 
Social  Security  payroll  taxes,  the  tax- 
ation of  one-half  of  Social  Security 
benefits— which  I  have  always  op- 
posed—the 50  percent  tax  we  call  the 
earnings  test,  and  our  latest  addition, 
the  catastrophic  health  care  surtax, 
the  working  elderly  can  face  marginal 
tax  rates  of  80  percent  and,  in  some 
cases,  over  100  percent.  Isn't  that 
amazing?  Do  we  really  expect  senior 
citizens  or  anyone  to  work  for  only  20 
percent  or  less  of  their  paychecks? 

But  the  most  discouraging  of  all  of 
these  taxes  is  the  earnings  test  be- 
cause it  specifically  targets  those  need- 
ing to  work.  To  me,  earnings  means 
income.  But  the  earnings  test  does  not 
measure  income,  it  measures  only 
wages.  Other  forms  of  income  are  not 
measured.  When  a  Donald  Trump  or  a 
Sam  Walton  files  for  Social  Security, 
and  God  bless  Donald  Trump.  Sam 
Walton,  and  the  other  Americans  who 
invest  in  America,  but  they  could  earn 
$20  million  from  their  investments  and 
still  collect  full  Social  Security  bene- 
fits. But  when  a  senior  citizen  who 
needs  to  work  to  supplement  his  or 
her  income  files  for  Social  Security, 
they  lose  $1  in  benefits  for  every  $2  of 
wages  over  $8,880.  Is  that  fair? 

The  most  common  objection  to  revis- 
iting the  earnings  test  is  that  it  would 
help  mostly  the  well-to-do.  We  hear 
that  most  of  those  affected  by  the 
earnings  test  are  corporate  executives 
who  are  paid  fat  salaries.  The  Villers 
Foundation  testified  at  a  recent  RRC 
hearing  that  a  wide  majority  of  those 
affected  by  the  earnings  test  had  in- 
comes several  times  the  poverty  level. 
But  I  contend  that,  as  the  system  is 
presently  constructed,  and  in  the  face 
of  marginal  tax  rates  exceeding  80  per- 
cent, only  the  well-to-do  can  afford  to 
work  past  65.  The  system  is  intended 
to  discourage  those  over  65  from  work- 
ing and,  lo  and  behold,  only  those  who 


can  afford  to  buck  the  system.  Isn't 
that  surprising? 

While  life  expectancy  increased 
from  59.7  years  in  1930  to  73.7  years  in 
1980,  the  percent  of  males  over  60  in 
the  workforce  has  declined  steadily 
from  65  percent  in  1930  to  32  percent 
in  1980.  Obviously,  we  are  doing  some- 
thing to  prevent  the  average  American 
from  working  at  an  older  age.  But  if 
we  change  the  system,  if  we  encourage 
the  elderly  to  work,  then  we  will  see 
an  increasing  number  of  low-  and 
middle-income  senior  citizens  who 
would  have  been  affected  and.  yes,  ex- 
cluded by  the  earnings  test  present  in 
the  workforce. 

There  are  those  in  Congress  who  say 
that  repealing  the  earnings  test  would 
have  an  adverse  impact  on  Federal 
revenues.  My  position  is  that  we  have 
a  choice.  We  can  do  what  is  morally 
right,  or  we  can  concern  ourselves 
solely  with  Government  revenues  and 
violate  the  principle  of  representing 
the  people  and  not  representing  Gov- 
ernment. If  we  look  at  all  of  the  things 
the  Government  does  which  are  un- 
necessary or  plain  wrong.  I  am  sure  we 
can  find  the  resources  to  repeal  the 
earnings  test.  Why.  with  all  of  the 
taxes  detailed  above,  our  senior  citi- 
zens might  surprise  us  with  their  ve- 
racity and  turn  this  proposal  into  a 
revenue  gainer. 

What  troubles  me  the  most  about 
this  law.  all  arguments  aside,  is  what 
we  as  Americans  are  saying  lo  our  Na- 
tion's senior  citizens.  We  are  saying. 
"You  have  too  much  experience,  too 
many  qualifications,  and  too  great  a 
desire  to  work."  What  we  should  say 
to  our  senior  citizens  is,  "You  have 
worked  a  lifetime,  you  have  accumu- 
lated unmatched  experience  and.  if 
you  so  desire,  you  can  continue  to 
work  at  the  job  you  love  and  we  will 
not  penalize  you  for  doing  so. " 

Senior  citizens,  America  needs  you. 
We  need  your  experience,  your  work 
ethic  and  your  devotion  to  quality 
work  if  America  is  to  retain  its  inter- 
national competitiveness  and  remain 
the  leader  of  the  free  world. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in 
cosponsoring  H.R.  2460  to  repeal  the 
earnings  test.  This  should  be  a  biparti- 
san effort  to  restore  fairness  to  the 
Social  Security  system  and  to  allow 
America's  senior  citizens  to  help  them- 
selves. 

D  1610 

Mr.  HASTERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cer- 
tainly thank  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Hancock]  for  bringing  up 
some  very  cogent  points,  and  we 
always  look  at  what  the  cost  is  to  Gov- 
ernment and  note  what  the  cost  is  to 
human  beings,  but  even  when  we  start 
to  look  at  the  cost  to  the  Government, 
what  we  find  is  that  those  people  who 
go  back  to  work,  pay  income  taxes. 
They  pay  FICA  taxes,  and  regarding 
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Medicare,  these  people  stay  with  pri- 
vate coverage  instead  of  Medicare  and 
that  also  brings  in  revenue.  So,  we 
tend  to  overlook,  not  only  the  produc- 
tivity, but  also  the  addition  to  the  rev- 
enue side. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hancock]  for 
his  comments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  another  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  [Mr.  Emerson]. 

Mr.  EMERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
grateful  for  this  opportunity  to  speak 
on  behalf  of  the  many  senior  citizens 
of  this  country  who  are  currently  pe- 
nalized by  the  Social  Security  earnings 
limit.  An  enormous  potential  lies  in 
the  senior  citizens  of  America;  we 
must  continue  to  fight  to  preserve  and 
protect  their  interests,  and  to  correct 
this  problem  of  serious  discrimination 
against  senior  citizens. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Social  Security 
earnings  limit  subjects  elderly  taxpay- 
ers to  some  of  the  highest  marginal 
tax  rates  ever  imposed  on  middle- 
income  Americans.  This  simply  is  not 
fair.  The  people  most  hurt  by  the 
earnings  limit  are  those  who  most 
need  some  extra  earnings.  Note  that 
the  limit  is  not  a  limit  on  income,  but 
on  earnings.  Capital  gains,  interest, 
and  dividends  are  not  covered  by  this 
law.  Pure  and  simple,  the  Social  Secu- 
rity earnings  cap  is  a  work  tax  on  sen- 
iors who  want  to  work,  may  need  to 
work,  are  entitled  to  work. 

No  American  should  be  discouraged 
from  working,  as  long  as  he  wants  to 
and  is  physically  able  to  work.  If  we 
retain  the  earnings  limit,  we  are  tell- 
ing our  senior  citizens  that  we  no 
longer  want  nor  need  their  services 
and  abilities.  We  are  allowing  a  valua- 
ble resource— the  talent,  wisdom  and 
experience  of  older  Americans— to  go 
unused.  This  is  a  mistake  we  cannot 
afford. 

I  am  grateful  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Hastert]  for  providing 
this  opportunity  today  to  discuss  this 
important  matter.  We  all  need  to  rally 
now,  to  solve  the  problem.  We  have 
talked  enough.  We  need  action. 

Mr.  HASTERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Emerson]  spending  some  time 
with  us  today  and  recommending  that 
we  pull  together  and  work  on  this.  We 
already  have  129  sponsors  on  this  bill 
and  sponsors  who  are  saying  on  a  bi- 
partisan front  that  we  need  to  make  a 
change,  and  the  time  is  now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Smith]. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Hastert].  and  1  would 
like  to  commend  him  for  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  2460,  the  Older  Americans  Free- 
dom To  Work  Act.  I  represent  the 
Fifth  District  of  Mississippi  and  repre- 
sent a  constituency   that   includes   a 


large  percentage  of  retirees  and  the  el- 
derly. They  are  not  rich.  Many  of  that 
constituency  live  in  the  rural  areas  of 
Mississippi,  and  many  of  these  older 
Americans  need  to  work  past  the  age 
of  65. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  find  it  impossible  to 
justify  why  they  are  being  penalized 
for  working  beyond  that  age,  and,  as 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Em- 
erson] said  a  little  while  ago,  this  is  a 
very,  very  simple  issue,  the  issue  of 
fairness,  and  that  is  what  we  are 
asking  for  here  is  to  be  fair  with  our 
senior  citizens. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  to  support  the 
Older  Americans  Freedom  to  Work 
Act  and  to  put  an  end  to  this  very 
unfair  penalty. 

The  benefits  of  the  repeal  of  this 
earnings  test  are  many.  First  and  fore- 
most is  to  send  a  clear  message  to  our 
Nation's  seniors  that  we  value  their 
experience  and  we  want  them  to  con- 
tinue working  if  they  choose  to  do  so. 

Second,  it  would  alleviate  a  feeling 
of  dependency  on  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment that  some  of  these  older  Ameri- 
cans feel.  The  more  they  work,  the 
less  dependent  they  are  on  their  Social 
Security  check  and  the  more  able  they 
are  to  chart  their  own  course. 

Again,  I  would  like  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  for  this  legis- 
lation. I  look  forward  to  working  with 
the  gentleman  to  see  that  this  bill  be- 
comes law. 

Mr.  HASTERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Smith].  The  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  makes  some  good  points. 

It  is  not  country  club  fees  that  we 
are  talking  about.  It  is  people  who  do 
live  in  the  country.  It  is  for  people 
who  turn  the  soil  to  make  a  living  that 
we  need  to  make  this  change  for. 

I  guess  what  we  are  saying  is  that 
when  a  person  reaches  the  age  of  65  in 
this  country  we  do  not  want  to  put 
them  on  a  shelf  anymore.  We  recog- 
nize that  they  have  a  contribution 
they  can  make  to  themselves,  to  the 
community  and  to  the  country;  so  I 
really  appreciate  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Smtih]  coming  for- 
ward today  and  talking  about  this 
issue. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  recognition. 

Mr.  HASTERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Stearns]. 

Mr.  STEARNS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois,  for  this  opportunity 
to  speak  in  favor  of  this  bill,  H.R. 
2460,  the  Older  Americans  Freedom 
To  Work  Act. 

I  come  down  here  with  a  little  bit  of 
preexperience  dealing  with  senior  citi- 
zens. I  live  in  Florida.  I  live  in  central 
Florida.  My  district  encompasses  from 
the  gulf  coast  almost  over  to  Daytona 


Beach  in  the  north  up  to  Gainesville 
where  the  University  of  Florida  is  and 
going  down  to  a  nice  little  town  called 
Zephyrhills.  It  is  a  large  district  and  it 
is  comprised  of  many  senior  citizens. 
They  come  down  from  the  north,  they 
sell  their  houses  and  they  buy  proper- 
ty. After  awhile  they  want  to  have  an 
alternative  source  of  income.  They  go 
out  in  the  workplace  and  they  start  to 
work.  They  go  to  work  in  my  district 
into  service  industries.  There  is  not  a 
lot  of  manufacturing,  like  IBM  or 
General  Electric,  but  they  are  small 
businesses.  They  start  these  businesses 
and  they  work  until  probably  about 
August  or  July  and  suddenly  they  re- 
alize that  the  earning  test  comes  into 
play  and  they  say  to  themselves,  "I 
just  can't  be  involved  with  losing  $rin 
my  Social  Security  check  for  each  $2 
earned  thereafter."  This  puts  them  in 
the  marginal  tax  rate  of  50  percent. 

So  they  just  say,  'Tm  not  going  to 
work. " 

Think  about  that.  Here  we  are  in  a 
free  country,  owning  property,  and 
talking  about  the  free  market.  These 
folks  are  discouraged  from  working. 

So  I  am  very  excited  about  this  bill. 
I  endorse  it.  I  have  talked  about  it  in 
my  campaign.  I  am  pleased  that  my 
colleague  has  put  this  bill  forward.  I 
was  pleased  when  he  had  his  press 
conference  to  speak  in  behalf  of  it. 

I  know  a  lot  of  these  senior  citizens 
take  off  in  August  or  September.  Then 
what  happens  is  they  come  back  in 
January.  I  would  like  to  point  out  to 
the  folks  here  on  the  floor  and  to  the 
Speaker  that  what  happens  is  that 
small  businesses  have  to  retrain  these 
folks  again,  so  there  is  a  retraining 
process  that  no  one  realizes  that  busi- 
nesses do  because  senior  citizens  drop 
out  and  take  4  or  5  months  off.  This 
bill  will  allow  those  senior  citizens  to 
work.  So  I  heartily  endore  this  bill. 

I  wanted  to  conclude  by  mentioning, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  have  been  contact- 
ed by  many  employers  in  my  district 
who  are  upset  by  the  existing  law  in 
favor  of  this  law.  They  do  not  want  to 
lose  quality  employees  and  be  forced 
to  spend  time  and  money  to  train 
someone  new,  like  I  mentioned. 

The  Older  Americans  Freedom  To 
Work  Act  sends  a  clear  message  to  our 
Nation's  citizens  that  we  value  their 
experience  and  we  want  them  to  con- 
tinue working  if  they  choose  to  do  so. 

Mr.  HASTERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Florida  for 
making  some  very  important  points. 

Again,  the  jobs  we  are  talking  about 
include,  being  the  clerk  of  a  store  or 
working  in  a  child  care  center.  We 
need  those  types  of  experienced  loving 
people.  I  really  appreciate  the  points 
the  gentleman  raises  here. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Bilirakis]. 

Mr.  BILIRAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  too, 
am   very   grateful   to   the   gentleman 
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from  Illinois  [Mr.  Hastert],  along 
with  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Rhodes],  for  producing  this  piece  of 
legislation,  and  of  course,  there  are 
other  pieces  of  legislation.  I  believe 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Archer]  has  introduced  one  and  there 
are  others  that  basically  intend  to  ac- 
complish the  same  objective. 

I  heard  the  remarks  of  the  previous 
gentleman  who  spoke,  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Stearns].  I  certain- 
ly endorse  his  remarks,  and  like  him 
and  unlike  many  Members  of  this 
august  body,  I  think  I  can  talk  about 
personal  experience,  not  that  I  am  old 
enough  to  start  receiving  Social  Secu- 
rity, although  not  too  very  far  away 
from  that  particular  point,  Mr.  Speak- 
er; but  the  personal  experience  of  ac- 
tually spending  an  awful  lot  of  time  on 
the  grassroots  level  with  our  many  re- 
tired elderly. 

In  my  particular  district,  I  do  not 
know,  I  guess  half  a  dozen  of  us  main- 
tain that  we  have  a  district  with  more 
senior  citizens  than  any  other  district 
in  the  country  and  I  am  not  really 
sure  what  those  statistics  are,  but  cer- 
tainly my  district  has  got  to  be  in  the 
top  three  or  four  in  the  country  in  any 
case.  One  particular  county  that  I 
have,  Pasco  County,  is  probably  No.  1 
in  the  country. 

So  we  are  talking  about  personal  ex- 
perience. We  are  talking  about  people 
whom  we  live  next  door  to,  people 
with  whom  we  socialize,  people  who  in 
my  particular  case  having  practiced 
law  so  very  many  years  in  that  par- 
ticular Pasco  County  where  so  many 
senior  citizens  retirees  live,  having 
seen  their  problems  and  knowing  full 
well  that  even  with  Social  Security 
and  possibly  other  income  that  they 
may  be  getting,  some  pensions;  my 
father  whom  I  lost  a  little  better  than 
3  years  ago  was  receiving  a  pension 
from  a  factory  up  North  which  was 
something  less  than  $100  a  month,  but 
some  of  those  pensions  are  relatively 
large  and  some  of  them  are  relatively 
small  and  in  many  cases  there  just  are 
not  any  at  all,  because  they  have  not 
worked  for  the  big  factories  which 
gave  them  the  benefit  of  a  pension 
once  they  retired. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  with 
the  cost  of  living  expenses  going  to 
where  they  are,  many  of  these  good 
people  must  supplement  their  Social 
Security  pay  and  their  Social  Security 
amounts  and  pensions  and  what  inter- 
est they  may  get  or  dividends  or  what- 
ever the  case  may  be,  and  so  many  of 
them  just  do  not  take  advantage  of 
the  work  that  is  available,  particularly 
in  an  area  such  as  ours,  because  of  this 
earning  limitation.  What  is  it,  for  very 
dollar  they  earn,  they  lose  a  dollar.  It 
just  does  not  make  any  sense. 

Also,  I  saw  some  figures,  and  I  did 
not  have  the  benefit  of  hearing  all  the 
prior  speakers,  and  I  speak  now  to  the 
gentleman  in  the  well,  but  I  have  seen 


some  figures  to  the  effect  that  now 
with  the  catastrophic  surtax  that  we 
have  added  an  additional  burden  for 
those  good  people  on  top  of  losing  this 
$1  for  every  $2  and  on  top  of  their 
Social  Security  tax  that  we  have  also 
burdened  them  with  2  or  3  years  ago, 
as  much  as  50  percent  of  their  Social 
Security,  we  are  talking  about  people, 
depending  on  what  category  they  are 
in,  could  be  paying  as  much  as  80  to  85 
percent  income  tax  rate. 

So  this  is  what  we  are  doing  to  these 
good  people  who  have  made  this  coun- 
try basically  what  it  is. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  heard  a 
number  of  instances  of  memorializing 
our  very  late,  very  great  colleague. 
Congressman  Claude  Pepper.  Someone 
earlier  today  when  we  had  a  press  con- 
ference discussing  the  catastrophic 
said  that  in  the  interests  of  Congress- 
man Pepper  and  in  the  interests  of 
memorializing  him,  we  have  to  do 
something  with  that  particular  bill 
and  open  it  up  again  and  take  a  look 
at  the  surtax  which  is  hurting  so 
many  of  our  senior  citizens. 

D  1630 

I  knew  Congressman  Pepper  very 
well.  We  served  together  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Aging  back  during  my  first 
term,  and  we  got  to  be  very  good 
friends.  I  made  at  least  one  speech  for 
him  in  Miami  Beach  as  his  surrogate, 
and  I  was  very  proud  to  do  so. 

I  got  to  know  him  well  when  he 
talked  many  times  about  the  problems 
of  seniors,  and  he  felt  so  very,  very 
strongly  that  there  should  not  be  an 
age  limitation  on  our  people,  that  it 
should  be  based  upon  their  physical 
being  at  the  time  and  leaving  it  up  to 
them  to  determine  whether  they 
should  work  or  not  and  whether  they 
wanted  to  continue  to  work  or  not. 

We  all  have  known  people,  our  par- 
ents, our  grandparents,  friends,  neigh- 
bors who  have  developed  what  I  call  a 
wealth  of  history,  a  wealth  of  back- 
ground as  a  result  of  fantastic  experi- 
ences they  have  had,  fantastic  learn- 
ing, much  of  it  not  book  learning,  if 
you  will,  but  the  hard  school  of  learn- 
ing, if  you  will,  on  the  job,  and  then 
they  reach  this  age  of  65.  I  should  call 
it  the  ripe  young  age  of  65,  because 
that  is  the  way  it  is  today. 

We  have  the  fastest  growing  seg- 
ment of  our  population,  as  we  know, 
who  are  those  in  85  and  older,  so  65, 
obviously,  is  young,  and  as  I  continue 
to  get  closer  to  it  like  you,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  say  it  is  younger  yet,  but  the 
point  of  the  matter  is  we  are  discour- 
aging those  people  from  continuing  to 
afford  us,  the  American  public  and  the 
American  people,  the  benefit  of  all  of 
that  wisdom  and  all  of  that  history 
which  they  gained  throughout  the 
years. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  HASTERT.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  my  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois,  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  just  like  to  un- 
derscore the  fact  that  the  arbitrary  65- 
year  level  is  ludicrous.  Clearly  one  of 
the  most  productive  Members  of  this 
body,  whom  we  just  buried,  Claude 
Pepper,  was  very  active  up  until  he 
was  88.  and  I  remember  well  seeing  my 
friend  from  Florida  pictured  in  the 
presenting  of  that  medal  to  him  with 
the  President,  and  even  then  Claude 
Pepper  looked  as  if  he  was  very  vital. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  that  that  is 
something  that  does  need  to  be  under- 
scored. I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his 
contribution. 

Mr.  BILIRAKIS.  Can  you  imagine 
those  of  us  who  loved  this  man.  the 
Congressman  we  fondly  called  Senator 
Claude  Pepper,  can  you  imagine  if  he 
were  forced  to  have  retired  at  age  65? 
This  country  of  ours,  and  particularly 
our  elderly,  and  all  Americans,  and  we 
did  not  agree,  and  certainly  the  three 
of  us  here  did  not  agree  with  every 
aspect  of  his  philosophy,  but  obviously 
when  it  came  to  our  seniors,  we  all  did. 
Can  one  imagine  what  this  country 
and  these  people  of  ours  would  have 
lost,  my  parents  and  the  gentleman's 
and  his  grandparents  would  have  lost 
if  this  man  had  been,  in  effect,  forced 
to  retire  at  age  65?  We  would  have  lost 
23-plus  good  years. 

Mr.  HASTERT.  Just  think  of  the 
productivity  that  Mr.  Pepper  had. 
Many  Members  of  this  House  certain- 
ly are  beyond  the  age  of  65.  and  some 
of  them  do  not  come  to  this  House 
until  they  are  65,  but  yet  what  a  real 
talent  and  gift  they  have  to  give  this 
country,  and  that  is,  I  think,  repre- 
sentative of  people  throughout  this 
country,  the  millions  of  people  who 
are  65  and  older. 

Mr.  BILIRAKIS.  That  is  certainly 
very  true. 

I  had  occasion,  and  it  was  certainly 
one  of  the  finest  10  days,  or  whatever 
it  was,  of  my  life.  I  was  invited  by  Sen- 
ator Pepper  to  join  him  and  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules  to  go  on  a 
trip,  principally  to  North  Africa,  to 
Morocco  and  to  the  Ivory  Coast,  the 
Cote  d'lvoire.  and  I  could  not  keep  up 
with  him.  He  was  80—86  years  of  age 
at  that  time,  and  I  was  30  years  young- 
er, and  I  just  could  not  keep  up  with 
him,  that  mind  and  that  history  and 
that  experience,  which  would  have 
been  wasted,  and  that  is  exactly  what 
we  are  doing  to  our  people  in  effect, 
and  any  way  we  look  at  it  here  from  a 
practical,  realistic,  real-world  stand- 
point, we  are  forcing  them  to  retire  at 
age  65,  and  we  are  not  only  losing  the 
benefit  of  all  of  that,  and,  yes,  I  realize 
that  this  supposedly  is  going  to  nega- 
tively impact  the  Social  Security  fund, 
which  is  fatter  now  and  of  more  sur- 
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plus  than  it  ever  has  been  in  its  histo- 
ry, and  it  may  or  may  not,  but  we  do 
know  that  these  people  would  contin- 
ue to  be  contributing  to  that  fund  if 
we  allowed  them  to  work.  We  know 
that  they  also  would  be  contributing 
to  the  Internal  Revenue  fund,  to  the 
income  tax,  to  the  revenue  of  this 
country  if  they  continued  to  work. 

Obviously,  and  I  feel  very  strongly 
about  this,  and  I  say  obviously,  and  I 
guess  maybe  it  is  not  that  obvious,  but 
to  me  it  is  obvious  that  if  they  contin- 
ue to  work  there  is  a  much  better 
frame  of  mind  there  mentally  and 
physically,  and  they  turn  out  that 
they  are  healthier.  I  have  always  won- 
dered how  people  can  work  40-plus 
hours  a  week,  and  then  all  of  a  sudden 
turn  that  faucet  and  just,  in  effect, 
quit  working,  what  that  must  do  to 
the  body  and  the  mind  of  those 
people.  They  tend  then  to  get  sicker  a 
heck  of  a  lot  quicker. 

It  is  just  critical  that  we  keep  all  of 
these  things  in  mind. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  did  not  plan  to  take 
this  much  time,  and  I  say  that  to  the 
gentleman  in  the  well,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Hastert],  but  I 
think  that  it  is  just  important  that  if 
we  truly,  if  we  truly,  and  1  heard  Mr. 
Pepper  talking  about  it,  and  I  am  not 
sure  that  I  agreed  with  him  complete- 
ly about  airline  pilots  and  how  there 
should  not  be  an  age  maximum  there 
and  what-not.  I  am  not  going  to  get 
into  that  at  this  point  in  time.  I  sup- 
pose there  arc  some  professions  where 
maybe  there  should  be  some  sort  of  a 
limitation  there,  and  I  am  not  wise 
enough  to  determine  that.  Maybe  air- 
line pilots  should  have  some  sort  of  a 
limitation.  1  do  not  know;  every  time 
we  fly.  we  might  think  so. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  he  felt 
very  strongly  about  this  issue,  as 
strongly,  in  my  opinion,  coming  from  a 
person  who  really  came  to  know  him 
very  well,  as  strongly,  I  believe,  as  he 
felt  about  Medicare,  the  fundamental 
Medicare  concept  and  Medicare  and 
Social  Security,  and  if  we  are  to  truly 
memorialize  this  man  more  than  he 
has  even  been  memorialized  in  so 
many  ways,  we  will  place  one  of  these 
pieces  of  legislation,  that  of  the  gen- 
tleman or  certainly  one  of  the  others, 
on  a  fast  track  so  that  we  can  do  what 
is  really  the  most  practical,  the  most 
realistic,  the  most  constructive  thing 
that  we  possibly  can  do  in  today's  soci- 
ety, and  I  am  just  very  pleased  to  be  a 
cosponsor  of  the  legislation  of  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  HASTERT.  I  just  want  to  say  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman's  contribu- 
tion. I  know  the  constituency  that  the 
gentleman  has  and  the  time  and  the 
immense  care  that  he  has  for  those 
people,  so  I  think  his  concern  arises 
from  that. 

Certainly  when  the  gentleman  talks 
about  our  deceased  colleague.  Mr. 
Pepper,   I   think   we  should   keep   in 


mind,  that  he  was  a  sponsor  of  a  bill  to 
repeal  the  earnings  limit. 

I  appreciate  the  time  of  the  gentle- 
man and  certainly  appreciate  his  con- 
tribution. 

Mr.  BILIRAKIS.  I  certainly  appreci- 
ate again  the  gentleman  holding  this 
special  order  and  giving  me  the  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  my  piece  on  the  issue. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HASTERT.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  plan  to  be  very  brief. 

I  first  want  to  extend  congratula- 
tions to  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois,  for  taking  out  this  spe- 
cial order  and  dealing  with  what  cer- 
tainly is  a  very  important  problem.  I 
also  want  to  extend  to  him  thanks, 
Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  fine  representa- 
tion which  he  provides  to  my  sister 
and  her  husband  and  my  two  young 
nieces  who  reside  in  Aurora,  IL.  I 
know  that  he  is  very  committed  to  sen- 
iors around  this  country  and  specifi- 
cally to  his  constituents. 

I  want  to  say  that,  to  me,  one  of  the 
most  reprehensible  things  which  we  in 
this  Congress  have  done  is  we  have 
said  to  Americans.  Plan  for  retire- 
ment, put  dollars  aside,  do  what  you 
can,  so  that  you  will  not  be  dependent 
upon  the  Federal  Government  as  your 
sole  source  for  survival. 

This  very,  very  well-intended  legisla- 
tion has  unfortunately  created  a  very 
unfortunate  situation.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  thought  of  saying  that  $6,480  dol- 
lars a  year  is  the  maximum  which 
anyone  can  earn  between  the  ages  of 
62  and  64  without  a  penalty,  the 
thought  of  saying  that  $8,880  a  year 
can  be  earned  without  any  kind  of 
penalty  being  imposed  is  a  real  trage- 
dy for  senior  citizens.  For  them  to  be 
in  a  position  where  they  are  penalized 
with  this  50-percent  tax  when  they  are 
often,  as  we  have  just  described,  with 
the  terrific  life  that  was  led  by  Claude 
Pepper,  and  at  a  very  productive  point 
in  their  lives,  for  us  to  be  in  a  situation 
where  we  penalize  them  and  we  tell 
them  to  plan  for  retirement,  and  then 
when  they  do,  when  they  make  some 
plans  to  continue  to  be  productive,  we 
impose  this  reprehensible  penalty. 

I  have  been  working  for  several 
years  in  an  attempt  to  repeal  this,  and 
1  congratulate  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois,  for  working  as  dili- 
gently as  he  has  to  keep  this  issue  in 
the  forefront,  because  the  senior  citi- 
zens in  this  country  will  owe  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  everyone  who  has  worked 
diligently  to  try  and  bring  about  some 
kind  of  equity  as  they  look  toward  re- 
tirement, and  as  so  many  of  them  have 
the  option,  and  it  is  just  an  option, 
that  we  want  for  them  to  continue  to 
remain  as  productive  and  in  so  many 
cases  become  even  more  productive 
than  they  have  in  earlier  years. 
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Mr.  HASTERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate the  contribution  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  to  this  special 
order.  To  think  that  men  and  women 
like  the  gentleman  from  California 
have  brought  this  issue  before  the 
House  for  years,  and  I  am  a  relatively 
newcomer  to  this  institution,  but  to 
see  the  efforts  of  a  person  like  your- 
self and  our  colleague  from  Texas, 
Bill  Archer,  who  has  brought  this 
issue  before  the  House  for  the  last  17 
years. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  We  are 
very  happy  to  have  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  HASTERT.  We  need  to  move 
forward  and  we  need  to  make  this 
good  idea  law.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much. 

I  want  to  take  this  time,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, to  thank  my  colleagues  for  their  at- 
tendance here  today.  Some  of  them 
joined  me  in  a  standing-room-only 
press  conference  recently  to  introduce 
this  bill,  H.R.  2460.  I  especially  want 
to  thank  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Archer],  who  has  done  yeoman's 
work  for  most  of  his  18  years  in  Con- 
gress on  this  issue,  and  certainly  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Rhodes],  who  has  worked  with  me  on 
this  issue  from  the  beginning. 

On  May  24  we  introduced  this  bill, 
the  Older  Americans  Freedom  to 
Work  Act,  which  would  get  rid  of  an 
antiquated  and  unfair  provision  of 
Social  Security  that  harks  back  to  the 
Depression  era.  It  is  a  provision  which 
says  to  older  Americans,  go  home,  re- 
treat to  your  rocking  chairs,  we  do  not 
think  your  contributions  to  the  work 
force  are  of  any  consequence  anymore. 

Ladies  and  gentleman,  that  certainly 
is  not  the  feeling  of  people  in  this  day 
and  age  and  this  time.  That  might 
have  been  right  for  the  Depression 
era,  but  today  is  a  new  age  and  a  new- 
time,  and  we  need  to  think  forward 
and  move  forward  and  enact  this  legis- 
lation. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  know  that 
the  Social  Security  earnings  limit  re- 
duces a  recipient's  Social  Security 
check  $1  for  every  $2  he  earns  of  out- 
side income  after  $8,800  for  those  aged 
65  and  over.  Our  bill  would  remove 
that  cap  so  that  older  Americans  can 
work  as  long  and  as  hard  as  they  want 
without  fear  that  their  hard-earned 
check  will  be  taken  away.  It  is  an  idea 
whose  time  has  come. 

I  think  we  should  send  a  loud  and 
clear  message  to  our  older  Americans 
that  we  think  their  value  to  our  work 
force  does  not  cease  on  the  day  they 
celebrate  their  65th  birthday. 

Many  arguments  are  advanced  for 
repealing  the  earnings  limit,  but  none 
may  be  more  compelling  in  the  short 
run  than  the  assistance  older  Ameri- 
cans can  provide  in  easing  our  labor 
shortage.  The  Labor  Department  has 
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warned  of  shortages,  and  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  this  labor  short- 
age is  more  than  just  cyclical.  Some 
economists  estimate  that  between 
300.000  and  600,000  older  workers 
would  reenter  the  labor  force  or  in- 
crease their  work  effort  as  a  result  of 
repealing  the  earnings  limit.  When 
they  do  that,  they  do  pay  income  tax, 
they  pay  PICA  tax,  they  make  contri- 
butions to  their  community,  they  actu- 
ally go  on  private  insurance  programs 
instead  of  being  the  recipients  of  Med- 
icare, which  certainly  relieves  a  huge 
burden  off  the  shoulders  of  the  Feder- 
al Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an  idea  whose  time 
has  come,  an  idea  which  has  been  ar- 
ticulated in  this  House  for  many  many 
years,  an  idea  which  has  bipartisan 
support,  and  certainly  many  of  my  col- 
leagues who  came  in  the  100th  Con- 
gress have  worked  with  me  to  make 
this  idea  a  reality.  I  think  it  is  time  to 
make  it  a  law,  and  I  certainly  appreci- 
ate the  opportunity  to  speak  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  BALLENGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  joined  over 
100  of  my  colleagues  in  introducing  the  Older 
Americans  Freedom  To  Work  Act  This  legis- 
lation repeals  the  Social  Security  earnings  test 
for  Americans  age  65  and  older. 

Currently,  retirees  may  have  their  benefits 
reduced  or  withheld  if  their  earnings  exceed  a 
specified  exempt  amount.  In  1989,  the  earn- 
ings test  threshold  for  workers  aged  65  to  69 
is  $8,880.  It  IS  $6,480  for  those  who  haven't 
reached  the  normal  retirement  age  of  65. 
Social  Security  benefits  for  those  workers  are 
reduced  by  $1  for  every  $2  of  earnings  over 
this  limit. 

The  test  doesn't  apply  to  investment 
income,  dividends,  interest,  rents,  annuity  pay- 
ments, and  Similar  types  of  unearned  income, 
or  to  those  over  age  70. 

Working  beneficianes  are  subject  to  the 
same  Federal,  State,  local,  and  Social  Securi- 
ty taxes  paid  by  all  workers.  Yet  the  loss  of  $1 
in  benefits  for  every  $2  in  gross  earnings 
translates  into  a  marginal  tax  rate  of  50  per- 
cent. This  can  result  in  a  combined  tax  rate  of 
80  percent,  making  these  older  Americans  the 
most  heavily  taxed  wage  earners  in  the  United 
States. 

Last  year,  more  than  1  million  people  had 
their  paychecks  reduced  because  of  this  test, 
while  another  million  lost  benefits  entirely.  In 
addition,  labor  economists  estimate  that  the 
test  deters  another  1  million  from  working  full- 
time. 

The  test  is  unfair.  It  is  unfair  to  senior  citi- 
zens who  lose  needed  income  and  to  America 
at  large,  because  we  lose  some  of  our  most 
experienced,  talented,  and  dependable  work- 
ers. 

Ask  yourself  this  simple  question— if  you 
had  to  pay  80  cents  in  taxes  for  every  dollar 
you  earned,  would  you  work? 

Senior  citizens  are  by  far  our  most  dedicat- 
ed and  talented  workers.  In  my  district  unem- 
ployment is  very  low  and  businesses  are  con- 
stantly seeking  new,  qualified  workers.  I  re- 
cently conducted  seminars  for  older  Ameri- 
cans in  every  county  in  my  district.  At  each 


seminar,  we  had  an  opportunity  to  discuss  the 
earnings  test.  The  support  for  the  repeal  of 
the  earnings  test  is  overwhelming.  Many 
senior  citizens  would  go  to  work  tomorrow  if 
they  weren't  subject  to  the  earnings  test. 

Support  is  building  for  the  passage  of  this 
legislation  because  it  is  good  public  policy  for 
Social  Security  and,  in  the  long  run.  for  the 
national  economy.  I  urge  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  to  give  this  legislation  the 
serious  consideration  that  it  deserves. 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  Older  Americans  Freedom  To 
Work  Act,  a  bill  which  would  eliminate  one  of 
the  most  outdated  and  unfair  provisions  of  the 
Social  Security  program;  the  retirement  earn- 
ings test  [RET].  The  test  was  established  over 
50  years  ago  when  the  mandatory  retirement 
age  was  65.  Today,  however,  with  an  increas- 
ing number  of  Americans  opting  to  retire  later 
in  life,  the  earnings  test  has  become  little 
more  than  a  means  of  discriminating  against 
individuals  aged  65  to  69  who  either  want  or 
need  to  continue  working. 

Under  current  law.  Social  Security  recipients 
who  continue  to  hold  a  job  which  pays  over 
$8,880  a  year  lose  50  percent  of  their  bene- 
fits. In  addition,  they  must  keep  on  paying 
Federal  and  State  income  taxes  as  well  as 
Social  Secunty  taxes.  The  result  is  a  stagger- 
ing marginal  tax  rate  of  up  to  100  percent  in 
extreme  cases,  placing  those  seniors  who 
need  to  continue  working— as  is  often  the 
case  in  high-cost  areas  like  Montgomery 
County— in  a  catch-22  position:  The  more  they 
work,  the  less  they  earn.  For  example,  if  a 
senior  citizen  worked  for  1  additional  hour 
after  he  or  she  had  already  earned  $8,880,  a 
)0b  that  pays  $4.90  an  hour  would  give  him  or 
her  only  98  cents  in  additional  purchasing 
power. 

Clearly,  the  retirement  earnings  test  is  a  sig- 
nificant disincentive  for  older  Americans  to 
work.  The  provision  encourages  seniors  to 
retire  even  if  they  are  perfectly  able  and  will- 
ing to  continue  contributing  to  the  Nation's 
work  force.  This  is  a  great  loss  not  only  be- 
cause the  Nation  misses  out  on  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  most  expenenced  segment  of  the 
labor  force,  but  also  because  the  United 
States  in  the  next  decade  will,  according  to 
most  economists,  face  a  senous  shortage  in 
the  work  force.  If  the  earnings  test  were  re- 
pealed, senior  citizens  would  have  the  incen- 
tive to  keep  working — or  even  work  more — 
and  a  forthcoming  labor  shortage  could  be 
partially  offset. 

But  even  more  important,  the  earnings  test 
should  be  repealed  because  it  is  fundamental- 
ly unfair.  Throughout  their  lives,  our  Nation's 
senior  citizens  contribute  to  the  Social  Secun- 
ty trust  fund  with  the  expectation  that  they  will 
someday  receive  what  they  have  paid  Howev- 
er, by  gauging  Social  Security  benefits  to  a 
person's  income  upon  retirement,  rather  than 
to  his/her  lifetime  contribution  to  the  program, 
the  earnings  test  more  closely  resembles  a 
feature  of  a  welfare  program  than  of  a  retire- 
ment program. 

The  time  is  ripe  for  repeal  of  the  retirement 
earnings  test.  More  than  110  Members  of 
Congress,  including  myself,  are  original  co- 
sponsors  of  the  Older  Americans  Freedom  To 
Work  Act.  Support  for  repeal  is  also  wide- 
spread in  the  Senate.  By  an  86  to  11  vote,  a 


nonbinding  sense-of-the-Senate  resolution 
was  adopted  which  calls  for  the  complete 
elimination  of  the  earnings  test  by  the  year 
2000.  Congress  is  quickly  recognizing  the  in- 
justice of  depriving  older  Americans  their  hard 
earned  Social  Security  payments  simply  be- 
cause they  have  not  yet  left  the  labor  force  by 
age  65.  We  have  already  repealed  the  manda- 
tory retirement  age  in  the  United  States:  the 
retirement  earnings  test  is  completely  anach- 
ronistic and  should  likewise  be  repealed. 

Mr.  PETRI.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  older  Ameri- 
cans continue  to  be  a  valued  part  of  our  Na- 
tion's work  force.  Individuals  of  retirement  age 
who  choose  to  keep  working  or  go  back  to 
work  after  retirement  age  have  much  to  offer. 
Unfortunately,  however,  outmoded  restrictions 
in  Social  Secunty  benefits  unnecessarily  dis- 
suade far  too  many  older  Americans  from 
staying  active  in  the  work  force. 

Instead  of  encouraging  seniors  to  continue 
working,  the  Government  penalizes  them.  The 
Social  Security  earnings  test,  a  provision  of 
the  Social  Security  Act,  prohibits  seniors  from 
working  unless  they  are  willing  to  pay  a  large 
tax  penalty.  Under  this  provision,  Social  Secu- 
nty beneficiaries  lose  half  of  their  benefits  for 
every  dollar  they  earn  over  $8,880.  When 
added  to  other  taxes  paid  by  working  senior 
citizens,  they  are  effectively  being  taxed  at  an 
80  percent  rate. 

This  means  that  a  senior  citizen,  subject  to 
the  earnings  test,  who  is  working  in  a  )ob  that 
pays  $4  an  hour  only  gets  80  cents  of  that 
after  taxes.  Obviously  we  can  not  expect 
America's  seniors  to  feel  welcome  in  the  work 
force  while  being  subjected  to  this  kind  of  tax- 
ation. In  effect,  Federal  policy  pushes  them 
Into  retirement  before  many  are  really  ready  to 

go- 
Therefore.  I  am  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of 
several  bills  which  would  reform  this  injustice 
to  senior  citizens.  Representatives  Bill 
Archer  (H.R.  58),  Dennis  Hastert  (H.R. 
2460),  and  Howard  Coble  (H.R.  841)  have 
all  introduced  legislation  which  would  amend 
title  II  of  the  Social  Secunty  Act  to  phase  out 
or  immediately  eliminate  the  earnings  test  for 
individuals  who  have  attained  retirement  age. 
By  doing  so,  seniors  could  remain  a  produc- 
tive part  of  Amenca's  work  force  after  the  age 
of  65  if  they  so  choose 

In  the  short  run,  probably  half  of  the  costs 
of  removing  the  earnings  test  would  be  offset 
by  the  taxation  of  the  increased  earnings.  The 
Social  Security  Administration  says  that  there 
would  be  no  long-term  effect  on  the  Social 
Security  trust  fund  The  long-term  impact  of 
the  bill  on  the  Nation  as  a  whole  can  be  noth- 
ing but  positive:  Seniors  will  gain  the  right  to 
choose  whether  they  want  to  continue  work- 
ing and  the  work  force  will  gain  the  productivi- 
ty and  experience  of  senior  citizens  who  do 
As  our  Nation  moves  toward  the  labor 
shortage  projected  for  the  I990's,  we  should 
be  doing  whatever  we  can  to  encourage  the 
development  of  a  larger  work  force.  Besides 
helping  generate  greater  economic  growth, 
seniors  also  provide  irreplaceable  experience 
and  expertise.  We  need  to  encourage  their 
continued  active  participation  In  the  Nations 
economic  life. 

Mr.  WELDON.  Mr  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
and  honored  to  join  my  colleagues  in  support- 
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ing  this  important  and  overdue  legislation  to 
eliminate  the  earnings  test  placed  on  senior 
citizens.  I  want  to  pay  special  thanks  to  Con- 
gressman Rhodes  and  Congressman  Has- 
TERT,  who  have  worked  to  produce  legislation 
that  is  responsive  to  the  concerns  o(  senior 
citizefts  and  responsible  to  budgetary  con- 
straints. 

Through  the  course  of  their  working  years, 
senior  citizens  acquire  a  wealth  of  knowledge. 
They  have  wisdom  shaped  by  their  experience 
artd  an  expertise  that  comes  from  having 
learned  how  to  do  a  job  nght.  They  can  be  a 
tremerxJous  educational  resource  for  the 
younger  workers. 

And  for  all  that  they  give  to  their  fellow 
«vorkers,  ttieir  employer,  and  society,  how 
does  the  Federal  Government  reward  those 
individuals  wtw  choose  to  work  beyor>d  the 
rxxmal  retirement  age? 

It  taxes  them.  It  taxes  them  on  their  wages, 
and  it  cuts  their  Social  Secunty  benefits  if  the 
wages  exceed  $8,800  per  year.  The  working 
population  of  senior  citizens  is  subjected  to 
the  highest  marginal  tax  rates  of  any  group  of 
Americans. 

Employers  In  many  parts  of  the  country.  In- 
cluding my  own,  are  having  a  difficult  time 
finding  qualified  applicants  to  fill  job  vacan- 
cies. Instead  of  encouraging  senior  citizens  to 
take  ttiese  jobs  and  relieve  the  labor  short- 
age, the  Federal  Government  punishes  those 
individuals  who  might  be  interested  In  such 
opportunities. 

The  Social  Securities  earnings  test  Is  a  rem- 
nant of  the  New  Deal.  Then,  It  was  used  as  a 
means  to  encourage  older  workers  to  make 
room  for  young  laborers.  The  American  econ- 
omy has  changed  a  good  deal  since  those 
days,  and  we  can  no  longer  afford  to  push  the 
ekterty  out  of  ttie  workplace. 

The  time  Is  npe  for  action  to  eliminate  the 
earnings  test.  Support  for  such  change  Is  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  over  1 00  Members  of 
Congress  are  original  cosponsors  of  this  bill. 
We  have  seen  action  on  similar  legislation  in 
the  Senate  this  year.  I  hope  that  the  enthusi- 
asm and  interest  which  this  bill  has  gathered 
today  indicates  that  this  legislation  will  also  re- 
ceive swift  and  favorable  action  by  this  Con- 
gress. 

When  the  earnings  test  legislation  was  first 
enacted,  many  of  today's  senior  citizens  were 
still  in  elementary  school.  It  seems  to  me  that 
tfie  earnings  test  has  more  than  outlived  Its 
usefulness.  It  Is  high  time  that  the  Congress 
abolishes  this  obsolete  law 

Passir^  this  legislation  provides  an  opportu- 
nity for  Congress  to  better  provide  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  eklerly  In  America.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  do  so. 

Mr.  UPTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  in 
support  of  the  OkJer  Americans  Freedom  To 
Work  Act,  which  would  repeal  the  antiquated 
Social  Security  earnings  test.  I  am  pleased  to 
join  more  than  100  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  wtra  have  pledged  to  repeal 
this  law. 

I  believe  that  the  present  Social  Security 
earnings  test  Is  unfair  to  our  senior  citizens.  In 
fact,  the  Social  Security  earnings  test  Is  not 
really  a  test,  but  a  penalty  for  being  produc- 
tive. This  law  subjects  older  Americans,  aged 
65  through  69.  with  Incomes  over  the  limit  of 
S8,880.  to  a  loss  of  S1  in  Social  Security  for 


every  $2  earned.  This  Is  a  tax  rate  of  more 
than  50  percent,  and  combined  with  other 
income  taxes  paid  the  effective  marginal  tax 
rate  rises  to  83  percent. 

Unless  we  repeal  this  law.  the  message  we 
are  sending  our  senior  citizens  Is;  Don't  work. 
Don't  be  productive.  Don't  try  to  be  self-suffi- 
cient. 'Vou're  not  worth  as  much  as  other 
workers. 

If  my  colleagues  believe  as  I  do  that  hard 
work  Is  what  made  our  country  great,  they  will 
recognize  the  effects  of  this  law  are  a  tragedy. 
Older  Americans  deserve  the  right  to  be 
falriy  compensated  for  their  labor.  Many  face 
exorbitant  costs  of  living  and  either  want  to 
work,  or  financially  need  to  work  to  earn  extra 
income.  Older  workers  bring  with  them  many 
years  of  experience  and  wisdom.  They  de- 
serve the  chance  to  supplement  their  Incomes 
without  being  penalized  for  their  productivity, 
and  America  depends  on  their  expertise  in  our 
work  force. 

Some  argue  that  Social  Security  Is  intended 
only  for  those  who  have  reached  retirement 
age  and  have  actually  retired.  I  argue  differ- 
ently. If  we  believe  that  what  America  stands 
for  is  the  freedom  of  choice  and  equality,  then 
no  Member  of  this  House  who  agrees  with 
these  tenets  can,  with  a  conscience,  continue 
to  ignore  this  Injustice.  I  urge  each  of  my  col- 
leagues to  lend  their  support  to  this  bill,  and 
send  a  message  to  our  senior  citizens  that  we 
value  them  as  workers,  as  citizens,  and  as 
contributors  to  our  Nation. 

Mr.  BUECHNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  America  is 
growing  older.  We  must  keep  the  expertise, 
extensive  knowledge,  and  skills  which  our 
senior  citizens  possess  In  our  Nation's  work 
force  so  America  can  remain  competitive  and 
strong.  It  is  therefore  critical  that  we  encour- 
age our  senior  citizens  to  continue  working 
after  the  age  of  65  so  that  their  badly  needed 
skills  will  remain  available  In  our  Nation's  work 
force. 

Under  current  Social  Security  earnings  regu- 
lations, senior  citizens  are  penalized  for  work- 
ing. Beneflcianes  under  age  65  may  earn  up 
to  $6,480  a  year  in  wages  and  those  65  to  69 
may  earn  up  to  $8,880  In  wages  without 
having  adverse  affects  to  their  Social  Security 
benefits.  However,  If  a  senior  citizen  wishes  to 
earn  in  excess  of  these  amounts.  $1  of  bene- 
fits IS  lost  for  each  $2  of  earnings.  The  ex- 
empted amounts  are  adjusted  each  year  to 
rise  m  proportion  to  average  wages  in  the 
economy. 

The  graying  of  America  will  continue  into 
the  early  21st  century.  By  the  year  2020,  there 
will  be  only  two  workers  for  every  one  retiree. 
There's  good  reason  to  believe  that  this  labor 
shortage  is  more  than  cyclical.  Factors  con- 
tributing to  a  labor  shortage  well  into  the 
1990's  Include  a  tightening  Immigration  policy, 
low  fertility  rates,  and  the  baby  boom  genera- 
tion having  fully  entered  the  lat>or  market. 

Productive  citizens,  especially  those  who  fill 
jobs  that  would  otherwise  go  vacant  in  such 
places  as  hospitals,  day  care  centers,  and  re- 
tirement communities,  should  not  be  penalized 
for  maintaining  an  active  work  schedule 

Further,  by  sustaining  these  older  employ- 
ees in  the  active  work  force,  they  continue  to 
contribute  a  reasonable  percentage  of  their 
wages  to  the  Social  Security  revenue  account. 
This  will  help  stabilize  that  account  for  future 


years  when  a  smaller  work  force  will  be  ex- 
pected to  support  a  larger  recipient  pool. 

Seniors  have  every  right  to  earn  money,  im- 
prove their  lifestyle,  and  plan  for  their  health 
care  needs.  For  years,  senior  citizens  sub- 
scribed to  the  American  work  ethic  of  commit- 
ment, self-sufficiency,  and  productivity.  Their 
commitment  has  built  a  better  America  and 
we  still  have  a  lot  to  learn  from  them.  Why 
should  they  be  limited  to  what  they  can  con- 
tribute to  our  society? 

Opponents  to  repealing  the  earnings  test 
say  that  the  repeal  would  be  too  costly.  But 
consider  this.  Currently,  many  seniors  earn 
right  up  to  the  limit,  $8,800,  and  quit  working 
rather  than  see  their  Social  Security  checks 
reduced. 

What  IS  Interesting  here  Is  that  the  Social 
Security  trust  fund  would  not  experience  any 
revenue  loss  with  these  people  since  they 
were  getting  their  full  check  before  the  limit 
was  changed  and  would  continue  to  do  so 
under  the  new  limit.  A  loss  would  occur  with 
these  working  seniors  that  made  between 
$8,800  and  $9,800.  Common  sense  would  dic- 
tate that  the  number  of  seniors  In  that  group 
would  be  minlscule  since  the  imposition  of  the 
earnings  test  would  reduce  their  Social  Securi- 
ty benefit  by  $500.  not  to  mention  any  addi- 
tional Federal,  State,  and  local  taxes. 

Not  every  senior  citizen  will  want  to  work 
once  they  retire.  However,  in  this  land  of  op- 
portunity, everyone  should  have  the  opportuni- 
ty to  be  hard-working  contributors  to  our  soci- 
ety. 

Mr.  Speaker.  America  can  grow  wiser  as  It 
grows  older  if  it  looks  to  Its  senior  citizens  for 
their  experience.  1  have  joined  my  colleagues 
Representative  Hastert  and  Representative 
Rhodes  as  an  original  cosponsor  of  the  Older 
Americans  Freedom  To  Work  Act  which  would 
repeal  the  Social  Security  earnings  test  for 
those  aged  65  to  69.  1  call  upon  my  col- 
leagues to  join  us  in  repealing  the  Social  Se- 
curity earnings  test  and  rid  our  country  of  the 
last  vestiges  of  age  discrimination  In  the  Fed- 
eral law. 

Mr.  MACHTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  think 
that  the  50-percent  tax  bracket  is  dead,  right? 
Wrong.  The  wonders  of  tax  reform  seem  to 
have  bypassed  many  Americans;  namely,  our 
Nation's  senior  citizens. 

Congress  has  been  sending  mixed  signals 
to  the  elderty  of  this  country  for  a  long  time. 
On  the  one  hand,  we  tell  them  that  Social  Se- 
curity IS  merely  a  supplement,  and  that  people 
should  be  allowed  to  work  past  the  age  of  65, 
if  they  so  choose. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  slap  them  with  an 
enormously  strong  disincentive,  and  this  just  Is 
not  fair. 

Based  on  an  outdated  provision  In  the 
Social  Security  Act— that  Is.  the  earnings 
test— today's  older  Americans  are  all  but  pro- 
hibited from  contributing  to  their  country's 
economy  without  suffering  a  severe  tax  penal- 
ty 

The  system  of  tax  pyramiding  puts  many  of 
the  elderly  at  an  effective  marginal  tax  rate  of 
50  percent  or  higher.  This  translates  into 
working  for  nothing,  or  nearly  nothing.  Don't 
you  think  that's  a  bit  much  to  ask? 

As  our  population  continues  to  grow  older, 
and  there  are  less  and  less  young  people  to 
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fill  more  and  more  jobs,  it  will  become  in- 
creasingly important  to  address  this  inequity. 
Older  Americans  have  a  great  deal  to  contrib- 
ute to  our  society,  but  their  hard  work  is  being 
met  with  financial  penalty.  Unbelievable,  but 
true. 

The  time  to  act  is  now,  before  we  face  a 
crisis.  By  repealing  the  Social  Security  earn- 
ings test,  the  elderly  will  be  free  to  work — if 
they  so  choose— without  suffering  severe  fi- 
nancial consequences.  Let  us  give  our  seniors 
the  right  to  choose. 

Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  senior  citizens 
are  facing  the  possibility  of  a  marginal  tax  rate 
as  high  as  122  percent.  This  is  outrageous.  A 
couple  with  a  modest  income  of  $10,000  to 
$25,000  would  have  a  marginal  tax  rate  of  65 
to  85  percent.  If  you  combine  the  earnings 
test  with  the  taxes  seniors  pay  on  their  bene- 
fits, an  individual  can  exceed  a  marginal  tax 
rate  of  1 00  percent. 

I  ask  you,  where  is  the  incentive  to  work? 
We  have  forced  our  senior  citizens  into  an  un- 
necessary eariy  retirement.  Eliminating  the 
Social  Security  earnings  test  will  help  reduce 
the  crippling  financial  situation  our  senior  citi- 
zens find  themselves  in.  It  will  also  provide 
the  incentive  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
senior  citizens  to  contribute  to  the  workforce 
and  earn  additional,  much-needed  income. 

It  is  an  inherent  right,  in  my  opinion,  that 
people  who  want  to  work  should  be  able  to 
work  without  the  Federal  Government  penaliz- 
ing them  for  their  initiative.  It  is  my  hope  that 
this  legislation  will  partially  lift  the  burden  from 
the  elderly  who  are  being  so  heavily  taxed. 

The  Older  Americans'  Freedom  To  Work 
Act  is  long  overdue.  We  are  discouraging  ca- 
pable, talented,  and  responsible  citizens  from 
working— because  most  of  them  are  losing  $1 
of  their  Social  Security  benefits  for  every  $2 
they  earn. 

In  today's  society  we  need  the  experience 
and  commitment  of  senior  citizens  who  are 
able  and  eager  to  work.  Mr.  Speaker,  fellow 
colleagues,  we  should  be  encouraging  our 
seniors  to  lead  productive  lives  instead  of  pe- 
nalizing them  for  trying  to  be  self-sufficient. 

This  country  was  built  on  an  ethic  of  hard 
work,  self-reliance,  and  pride  in  accomplish- 
ment. The  Social  Security  earnings  test  flies  in 
the  face  of  those  principles  and  should  be  re- 
pealed as  quickly  as  possible. 

Mr.  BALLENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  joined  over 
100  of  my  colleagues  in  introducing  the  Older 
Americans  Freedom  To  Work  Act.  This  legis- 
lation repeals  the  Social  Security  earnings  test 
for  Americans  age  65  and  older. 

Currently,  retirees  may  have  their  benefits 
reduced  or  withheld  if  their  earnings  exceed  a 
specified  exempt  amount.  In  1989,  the  earn- 
ings test  threshold  for  workers  aged  65  to  69 
is  $8,880.  It  is  $6,480  for  those  who  haven't 
reached  the  normal  retirement  age  of  65. 
Social  Security  benefits  for  those  workers  are 
reduced  by  $1  for  every  $2  of  earnings  over 
this  limit. 

The  test  doesn't  apply  to  investment 
income,  dividends,  interest,  rents,  annuity  pay- 
ments, and  similar  types  of  unearned  income, 
or  to  those  over  age  70. 

Working  beneficiaries  are  subject  to  the 
same  Federal,  State,  local,  and  Social  Securi- 
ty taxes  paid  by  all  workers.  Yet  the  loss  of  $1 
in  benefits  for  every  $2  in  gross  earnings 


translates  into  a  marginal  tax  rate  of  50  per- 
cent. This  can  result  in  a  combined  tax  rate  of 
80  percent,  making  these  older  Americans  the 
most  heavily  taxed  wage  earners  in  the  United 
States. 

Last  year,  more  than  1  million  people  had 
their  paychecks  reduced  because  of  this  test, 
while  another  million  lost  benefits  entirely.  In 
addition,  labor  economists  estimate  that  the 
test  deters  another  1  million  from  working  full- 
time. 

The  test  is  unfair.  It  is  unfair  to  senior  citi- 
zens who  lose  needed  income  and  to  America 
at  large,  because  we  lose  some  of  our  most 
experienced,  talented,  and  dependable  work- 
ers. 

Ask  yourself  this  simple  question— If  you 
had  to  pay  80  cents  in  taxes  for  every  dollar 
you  earned,  would  your  work? 

Senior  citizens  are  by  far  our  most  dedicat- 
ed and  talented  workers.  In  my  district  unem- 
ployment is  very  low  and  businesses  are  con- 
stantly seeking  new,  qualified  workers.  I  re- 
cently conducted  seminars  for  older  Ameri- 
cans in  every  county  in  my  district.  At  each 
seminar,  we  had  an  opportunity  to  discuss  the 
earnings  test.  The  support  for  the  repeal  of 
the  earnings  test  is  overwhelming.  Many 
senior  citizens  would  go  to  work  tomorrow  if 
they  weren't  subject  to  the  earnings  test. 

Support  is  building  for  the  passage  of  this 
legislation  because  it  is  good  public  policy  for 
Social  Security  and,  in  the  long  run,  for  the 
national  economy.  I  urge  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  to  give  this  legislation  the 
serious  consideration  that  it  deserves. 

Mrs.  SAIKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  America  is  growing 
older.  In  fact,  the  number  of  people  over  the 
age  of  45  is  expected  to  Increase  about  30 
percent  by  the  year  2000.  By  the  year  2020, 
there  will  be  twice  as  many  retirees  per 
worker  than  there  were  In  1950.  With  these 
facts  In  mind,  we  cannot  continue  to  discour- 
age older  Americans  from  working. 

I  join  my  colleagues  here  today  to  Introduce 
legislation  aimed  at  tearing  down  the  signifi- 
cant barrier  to  older  workers  called  the  Social 
Security  earnings  limitation.  1  am  confident 
that  the  repeal  of  this  test  will  encourage 
more  individuals  to  work  through  their  retire- 
ment years  In  exchange  for  financial  freedom 
and  stability. 

In  1 962,  outside  earnings  provided  a  28-per- 
cent share  of  income  for  Individuals  over  65, 
but  by  1 984  this  percentage  shrank  by  1 2  per- 
cent. The  earnings  limitation  has  the  effect  of 
a  mandatory  retirement  provision  by  throwing 
the  average  Individual  into  a  remarkably  high 
marginal  tax  bracket. 

In  America,  we  pride  ourselves  on  individual 
Initiative.  However,  the  earnings  limitation 
sends  a  message  to  our  elderly  that  they 
should  not  try  to  earn  a  little  outside  Income 
to  help  make  ends  meet.  It  Is  simply  unrea- 
sonable for  the  Government  to  continue  to  pe- 
nalize people  for  working. 

It  Is  Important  to  keep  in  mind  that  Social 
Security  Is  supposed  to  be  a  supplement  to  a 
retiree's  Income.  When  Social  Security  was 
first  created,  jobs  were  scarce.  The  earnings 
test  encouraged  older  workers  to  retire  and 
make  room  for  the  young.  This  theory  is  obvi- 
ously outdated  and  its  effects  are  damaging 
the  financial  stability  of  our  senior  citizens.  We 


owe  it  to  our  seniors  to  make  it  economical  to 
earn  outside  income. 

I  urge  the  Members  of  the  House  to  join  me 
In  support  of  this  resolution  and  cosponsor 
the  Older  Americans  Freedom  To  Work  Act. 

Mr.  SHUMWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  many  of 
my  colleagues  are  aware,  the  Amencan  work- 
force is  experiencing  major  demographic 
changes.  The  elderly  are  the  fastest  growing 
age  group  in  the  U.S.  population.  According  to 
the  Census  Bureau,  there  are  more  than  30 
million  persons  in  the  United  States  aged  65 
and  older.  This  number  will  continue  to  rise  at 
a  rate  of  1.7  percent  a  year  over  the  next  23 
years.  As  a  result,  interest  has  grown  for 
adopting  measures  which  will  eliminate  penal- 
ties on  senior  citizens  who  choose  to  remain 
In  the  workforce.  One  of  these  penalties  is  the 
Social  Security  earnings  limitation 

Under  current  law.  Social  Security  recipients 
between  the  ages  of  65  and  69  are  threat- 
ened with  a  reduction  in  Social  Secunty  bene- 
fits if  their  outside  income  exceeds  $8,400. 
For  those  under  65,  the  earnings  limitation  is 
$6,120.  For  every  $2  earned  in  excess  of 
these  limits.  Social  Security  benefits  are  re- 
duced by  $1. 

It  makes  very  little  sense  to  penalize  Social 
Security  recipients  in  this  fashion.  Social  Se- 
curity IS  a  retirement  program,  not  a  welfare 
program.  To  deny  full  benefits  to  those  who 
have  paid  Into  the  system  throughout  their 
working  careers  is  little  more  than  a  breach  of 
contract. 

The  earnings  limitation  serves  as  a  disin- 
centive to  work.  In  1986,  more  than  1  million 
people  had  their  paychecks  reduced  because 
of  the  earnings  limitation,  while  yet  another 
million  lost  their  benefits  entirely. 

Many  Americans  are  choosing  to  work 
longer,  contributing  not  only  to  their  own  eco- 
nomic well-being,  but  that  of  the  entire  econo- 
my. The  American  economy  will  surely  benefit 
not  only  from  their  contribution  of  labor,  also 
from  their  vast  experience.  The  earnings  limi- 
tation is  counterproductive  and  outdated;  it 
should  be  eliminated. 

Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  this  special  order  on  the 
introduction  of  legislation  to  eliminate  the 
earnings  limit  for  Social  Secunty  recipients.  It 
has  been  a  constant  thorn  In  the  side  of  those 
forced  to  work  to  supplement  their  retirement 
benefits,  and  its  repeal  is  long  overdue. 

Simply  stated,  the  earnings  test  penalizes 
t>eneficiaries  age  65  to  69  who  have  contin- 
ued to  work  by  effectively  taxing  them  at  a 
rate  of  50  percent  on  earned  Income  above 
$8,880. 

It  Is  especially  unjust  and  unfair  because 
this  limit  is  placed  only  on  earnings,  not 
income.  Those  who  have  retired  to  a  life  of 
leisure  and  collect  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  in  pension  and  investments  are  not 
subject  to  the  limit.  But  those  who  work  part 
time  at  the  local  library  or  department  store 
and  make  a  few  dollars  over  the  limit  are. 

This  issue  has  been  examined  by  congres- 
sional committees.  It  has  been  the  subject  of 
editorials,  studies,  and  remains  a  key  issue  for 
many  aging  groups.  In  the  Senate,  it  Is  the 
subject  of  a  new  bill  by  Senator  Bentsen.  His 
proposal  would  change  the  test  to  allow  sen- 
iors to  keep  a  little   more  of  their  earned 
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income  than  the  law  currently  allows.  It  is  a 
good  first  step,  but  does  not  go  nearly  far 
enough  to  address  the  problem  Congress 
must  act  now  to  remove  this  barrier  for  the 
working  senior 

There  are  those  who  you  a  change  in  the 
law  is  too  expensive,  that  the  only  people  who 
will  be  helped  by  changing  the  limit  are  the 
well  off,  that  changing  the  law  will  alter  the 
principles  upon  which  Social  Secunty  was 
founded.  They  also  claim  that  changing  the 
law  from  a  dollar  lost  for  every  $2  of  earnings 
to  a  dollar  lost  for  every  $3  of  earnings  is  suf- 
ficient. 

I  could  not  disagee  more.  Even  with  next 
year's  liberalization,  the  working  elderly  will 
still  be  hit  with  the  highest  effective  tax  rate  of 
any  other  age  group.  Second,  the  changing 
demographics  of  the  work  force  make  it  un- 
conscionable for  us  to  discourage  the  skilled 
elderly  who  wish  to  continue  to  work.  We 
need  their  skills,  their  talents,  and  their  ability 
to  teach  younger  workers. 

Finally,  those  concerned  about  the  costs  in- 
volved ignore  the  increased  income  and  pay- 
roll tax  revenues  which  would  result  by  sen- 
iors returning  to  the  workforce 

I  am  convinced  that  the  earnings  limit  must 
be  removed  for  the  working  retired.  I  have 
been  a  sponsor  of  legislation  to  eliminate  the 
test  in  previous  Congresses,  and  I  am  pleased 
that  today  over  100  Members  of  the  House 
have  cosponsored  this  important  legislative. 
The  earnings  limit  is  truly  an  idea  whose  time 
has  passed. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
thank  my  colleague.  Representative  Hastert, 
for  providing  this  important  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss the  Social  Security  earnings  penalty. 

I  am  a  strong  supporter  of  repealing  the 
Social  Secunty  earnings  penalty,  which  re- 
duces Social  Security  benefits  to  recipients 
under  the  age  of  70  who  have  outside  earn- 
ings above  a  modest  annual  limit.  This  earn- 
ings test  places  an  unfair  burden  on  a  seg- 
ment of  our  population  which  all  too  often 
faces  financial  hardship— our  senior  citizens. 
At  the  same  time  that  we  are  struggling  to  en- 
hance our  Nation's  competitiveness,  the  Gov- 
ernment is  forcing  much  needed  talent  out  of 
the  work  force.  This  situation  is  especially  crit- 
ical in  my  State  of  New  Jersey,  where  we  are 
experiencing  a  senous  latwr  shortage. 

Our  Government  should  not  continue  to  pe- 
nalize those  older  individuals  who  choose  to 
contribute  to  their  own  well-being  and  the 
good  of  our  Nation's  economy.  Ironically,  it  is 
not  the  rich  elderiy  who  are  affected  the  most 
by  the  Social  Security  earnings  test,  since  the 
penalty  does  not  apply  to  investment  income 
or  private  pensions.  The  ones  who  suffer  the 
most  from  this  policy  are  senior  citizens  of 
moderate  means,  who  lack  pension  and  in- 
vestment income  and  therefore  work  to  sup- 
plement their  earnings. 

It  is  clear  that  the  current  policy  is  unfair 
and  shoukJ  be  changed  I  was  encouraged 
when  earlier  this  year,  advocates  of  repealing 
the  earnings  test  were  successful  in  attaching 
an  amendment  to  the  Senate  minimum  wage 
bill.  H.R.  2,  to  reform  the  Social  Security  earn- 
ings test.  I  joined  many  of  my  House  col- 
leagues in  signing  a  letter  to  the  minimum 
wage  conferees  to  include  the  Senate  amend- 
ment in  the  final  version  of  the  legislation.  Un- 
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fortunately,  despite  the  strong  support  for  this     tleman  from  California  [Mr.  Dreier] 
measure,  the  earnings  penalty  reforms  were     is  recognized  for  5  minutes, 
not  included  in  the  final  agreement.  Mr.     DREIER     of     California.     Mr. 

Speaker,  I  very  much  appreciate  the 
opportunity  to  take  just  a  few  mo- 
ments to  address  the  House  on  what 
certainly  is  a  very  important  issue,  and 
one  which,  as  I  have  said  on  a  couple 
of  occasions,  is  a  delicate  matter.  It  is 
one  which  a  number  of  my  friends  say 
if  you  talk  about  it,  you  are  opposing 
it.  I  do  not  want  to  leave  misunder- 
standings about  this  issue. 

The  issue,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  a  follow- 
up  of  a  special  order  that  I  delivered 
here  on  May  16,  when  I  submitted  to 
the  Record  two  newspaper  articles 
which  discussed  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration's  growing  financial  dif- 
ficulties. Today,  I  would  like  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  two 
more  articles  from  the  Washington 
Post  which  discuss  a  recent  Congres- 
sional Research  Service  study  on  rais- 
ing the  FHA  loan  limits.  The  study 
concludes  that  trying  FHA's  loan  ceil- 
ing to  an  area's  median  home  price 
will  not  help  the  affordability  prob- 
lem. 
The  study  states: 

If  a  family  does  not  have  the  income  to 
purchase  the  median-price  home,  it  does  not 
matter  whether  that  median  is  above  or 
below  the  FHA  mortgage  limit. 

The  study  also  stated: 

It  is  misleading  to  use  the  median  sales 
price  as  a  measure  of  husing  affordability. 

The  report  contains  an  "FHA  Af- 
fordability Index  "  that  measures  the 
degree  to  which  homebuyers  in  given 
communities  may  be  able  to  purchase 
the  median-priced  home  using  FHA-in- 
sured  financing.  In  all  but  14  of  the  62 
metropolitan  statistical  areas  studied, 
the  current  FHA  limit  is  more  than 
enough  to  purchase  the  median-priced 
home.  In  2  of  the  14  areas,  the  FHA 
loan  limit  is  just  shy  of  the  median 
house  price. 

The  effect  of  raising  the  loan  limits 
then  would  be  to  help  a  small  number 
of  people  earning  between  $50,000  and 
$100,000  a  year  purchase  a  home  with 
Government  assistance.  The  study 
asks: 

In  an  era  when  most  entitlement  pro- 
grams are  being  targeted  to  those  most  in 
need,  should  the  FHA  insurance  program  be 
expanded  to  accommodate  higher  income 
families  buying  higher  priced  homes? 

As  I  pointed  out  earlier,  there  are 
several  bills  pending  before  the  Hous- 
ing Subcommittee  which  would  great- 
ly expand  FHA  for  the  well-intended 
purpose  of  making  home  ownership 
more  affordable  working  Americans. 
However,  these  recent  studies  indicate 
that  perhaps  this  is  not  the  best  solu- 
tion to  the  housing  affordability  prob- 
lem, nor  is  it  the  least  costly.  Before 
these  proposals  gain  momentum  in  the 
Congress,  we  should  examine  whether 
expanding  FHA  is  the  best  course  of 


Even  though  we  were  not  successful  in  at- 
taching the  earnings  limit  measure  to  the  mini- 
mum wage  bill,  our  efforts  prove  that  there  is 
wide  support  for  putting  an  end  to  this  coun- 
terproductive policy.  I  will  continue  to  push  for 
enactment  of  legislation  to  repeal  the  earnings 
test.  It  IS  my  hope  that  today's  debate  on  this 
issue  will  draw  attention  to  this  matter  and  will 
prompt  additional  efforts  to  repeal  the  Social 
Secunty  outside  earnings  limit. 

Mr.  GALLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  )0in  with 
my  colleagues  to  call  for  major  revisions  to 
the  Social  Secunty  earnings  law.  I  believe  that 
the  law  is  counterproductive  and  unfair  for 
senior  citizens  who  are  currently  punished  for 
being  productive  members  of  society  at  a  time 
when  their  experience  and  skills  are  desper- 
ately needed. 

After  reviewing  testimony  by  senior  citizens 
at  our  January  field  heanng,  I  have  cospon- 
sored legislation  to  repeal  the  Social  Security 
earnings  test,  because  I  believe  that  this  law 
does  not  reflect  current  reality. 

This  law  IS  counterproductive  and  unfair  for 
senior  citizens  because  it  punishes  them  for 
being  productive  members  of  society  at  a  time 
when  their  expenence  and  skills  are  desper- 
ately needed. 

Senior  citizens  could  work  and  earn  unlimit- 
ed income  without  losing  Social  Security  ben- 
efits under  the  proposed  legislation,  which 
would  repeal  the  Social  Security  earnings  test 
for  those  aged  65  or  older. 

Under  current  law,  seniors  age  65  to  69 
lose  a  portion  of  their  Social  Security  benefits 
if  they  continue  to  work  and  earn  more  than 
$8,400.  Seniors  over  the  age  of  70  are  al- 
ready exempt  from  the  earnings  test. 

This  50-year-old  law  was  originally  designed 
to  encourage  workers  to  retire  at  a  time  when 
the  baby  boomers  were  entering  the  job 
market. 

Today,  this  law  effectively  discnminates 
against  seniors  who  want  or  need  to  continue 
to  work.  It  also  deprives  society  of  their  exper- 
tise at  a  time  when  jobs  go  begging  for  lack  of 
experienced  workers. 

We  have  talented  individuals  who  would  like 
to  work  and  continue  to  share  their  job  skills, 
but  who  choose  not  to  because  they  lose  $1 
of  Social  Security  benefits  for  every  $2  they 
earn. 

In  January,  we  heard  testimony  from  seniors 
opposed  to  the  earnings  test  law  at  Select 
Committee  on  Aging  field  hearings  in  Morns- 
town  and  a  great  deal  was  learned  from  the 
testimony. 

No  Amencan  should  be  discouraged  from 
working,  but  this  is  exactly  the  result  of  the 
Social  Security  earnings  test. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  my  colleagues  for  pro- 
viding the  opportunity  for  a  discussion  on  the 
House  floor  of  the  need  to  change  this  outdat- 
ed law.  I  join  with  them  in  calling  for  timely 
action  in  the  House. 


IN 
AD- 


FINANCIAL  DIFFICULTIES 
THE  FEDERAL  HOUSING 
MINISTRATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
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action,  as  well  as  study  alternative  pro- 
posals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  very  challeng- 
ing and  delicate  situation,  and  I  recog- 
nize that.  In  fact,  I  was  a  cosponsor  of 
an  amendment  which  actually  did  in- 
crease the  high-cost  area,  which  had  a 
direct  effect  on  my  constituents  in 
southern  California.  Nevertheless,  in 
light  of  this  CRS  study,  it  is  very  im- 
portant that  we  closely  analyze  this 
issue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  for  the 
Record  the  Washington  Post  articles  I 
just  referred  to. 

The  articles  referred  to  follow: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  May  13.  1989] 

The  Nation's  Housing— Government  May 

Expand  Down-Payment  Programs 

(By  Kenneth  R.  Harney) 

Should  the  federal  government's  most  po- 
litically popular  low  down-payment  mort- 
gage program  be  expanded  to  finance 
$100,000-per-year  earners  in  San  Francisco 
and  $80,000-per-year  earners  in  Boston.  Los 
Angeles  and  New  York?  Should  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration  (FHA)  help  buyers 
making  $55,000  a  year  in  Washington. 
$72,000  a  year  in  Connecticut  and  $69,000  in 
San  Diego? 

The  political  winds  on  Capitol  Hill  are 
blowing  strongly  in  that  direction  this 
spring.  Major  legislation  pending  in  the 
Senate  and  House  would  set  higher  loan 
limits,  which  would  benefit  higher-income 
borrowers  in  high-priced  metropolitan 
areas. 

But  a  new.  unreleased  congressional  study 
on  FHA  mortgages  flashes  a  caution  signal 
to  Capitol  Hills  lawmakers:  If  Congress' 
intent  is  to  make  homeownership  more  af- 
fordable to  first-time  buyers  and  moderate- 
income  families,  it  warns,  raising  the  FHA 
limits  won't  help.  It  might  even  divert  feder- 
al assistance  from  the  very  people  the  FHA 
is  supposed  to  help  buy  homes. 

The  new  FHA  study,  prepared  by  Con- 
gress' in-house  legislative-analysis  arm,  the 
Congressional  Research  Service,  flies  in  the 
face  of  bills  sponsored  by  some  of  Capitol 
Hill's  most  influential  housing  legislators. 
Among  them  are  the  1989  National  Afford- 
able Housing  Act  sponsored  by  Sen.  Alan 
Cranston  (D-Calif)  and  Sen.  Alphonse 
D'Amato  (R-N.Y.).  and  the  Homeownership 
Assistance  Act  of  1989.  sponsored  by  Rep. 
David  E.  Price  (D-N.C.)  and  Rep.  Chalmers 
P.  Wylie  (R-Ohio). 

Both  bills  would  allow  the  FHA  to  insure 
low  down-payment  mortgages  for  up  to  95 
percent  of  the  median  home  price  in  metro- 
politan areas  nationwide.  Sponsors  of  the 
measure  argue  that  under  the  FHA's  cur- 
rent limits,  large  chunks  of  key  home  mar- 
kets are  effectively  cut  off  from  the  agen- 
cy's low  down-payment  financing. 

In  Orange  County,  Calif.,  for  instance,  the 
median  home  price  last  year  was  $226,200. 
but  FHA's  statutory  maximum  loan  limit 
was  $101,250.  In  Washington,  the  same  stat- 
utory ceiling  applied,  but  the  median-priced 
home  sold  for  $135,000.  In  high-cost  New- 
England,  the  New  York-New  Jersey  suburbs 
and  portions  of  Florida,  PHA  Loan  limits 
remain  far  below  the  sale  price  of  a  median 
home. 

Legislation  raising  the  ceiling  has  drawn 
strong  support  from  politicians  representing 
these  areas,  as  well  as  from  powerful  hous- 
ing lobbies  such  as  the  National  Association 
of  Home  Builders  and  the  Mortgage  Bank- 
ers Association  of  America. 


The  principal  critics  of  the  bills  have  been 
private  industry  groups  that  find  them- 
selves in  competition  with  the  government- 
mortgage  insurance  companies  that  under- 
write conventional  (non-FHA  or  Veterans 
Administration)  loans  carrying  down  pay- 
ments of  less  than  20  percent. 

The  private  mortgage  insurers  received 
unexpected  support  from  the  unreleased 
Congressional  Research  Service  study.  The 
study  questions  whether  there  is  an  urgent 
need  for  higher  limits  when  only  H  of  the 
62  largest  metropolitan  areas  have  FHA 
loan  ceilings  too  low  to  finance  a  median- 
priced  home.  In  two  of  the  14,  Philadelphia 
and  Seattle,  the  current  FHA  limit  is  ade- 
qate  if  buyers  put  dow'n  5  percent,  according 
to  the  report. 

Among  the  areas  more  than  adequately 
served  with  current  FHA  limits,  the  study 
pinpoints  such  big  housing  markets  as  Balti- 
more. Cincinnati.  Chicago.  Cleveland. 
Dallas.  Detroit.  Fort  Lauderdale.  Miami. 
Houston.  Indianapolis.  Las  Vegas.  Louisville. 
Kansas  City.  Milwaukee.  Minneapolis. 
Omaha.  Orlando.  Phoenix,  Portland  and  St. 
Louis. 

The  12  areas  with  the  largest  gaps  be- 
tween median  home  prices  and  FHA  loan 
limits  include  the  Washington  area:  Orange 
County.  Los  Angeles.  Riverside.  San  Diego 
and  San  Francisco  in  California:  and 
Boston,  Hartford.  Honolulu,  metropolitan 
New  York-New  Jersey.  Providence,  and 
West  Palm  Beach-Boca  Raton. 

If  FHA's  loan  limit  was  raised  to  95  per- 
cent of  median  metro  area  home  prices,  it 
w'ould  offer  federally  assisted  low  down-pay- 
ment mortgages  to  borrowers  with  annual 
incomes  considered  high  by  national  stand- 
ards. 

On  top  of  that,  the  study  warns,  it  might 
steer  large  numbers  of  buyers  who  could 
readily  qualify  for  private,  conventional 
mortgages  into  the  federal  program.  FHA 
could  then  supplant  the  conventional,  in- 
sured market.  Lenders  would  steer  buyers  to 
FHA.  the  study  says,  because  the  high-end 
FHA  loans  could  be  so  readily  and  profit- 
ably pooled  into  securities  backed  by  the 
federal  Government  National  Mortgage  As- 
sociation (Ginnie  Mae). 

Equally  important,  higher  FHA  limits 
would  not  relieve  the  housing-affordability 
problems  in  any  of  the  high-cost  markets, 
according  to  the  report. 

•If  a  family  does  not  have  the  income  to 
purchase  the  median-priced  home,  it  does 
not  matter  whether  that  median  is  above  or 
below  the  FHA  limit.  "  the  report  said. 
Moreover,  the  family  may  well  be  able  to 
afford  a  house  below  the  area  median,  with 
FHA  loan  help.  Simply  because  the  house 
prices  is  below  median  does  not  mean  that 
the  house  is  "substandard."  All  it  means  is 
that  a  family  purchased  a  home  with  a  price 
tag  lower  than  one-half  the  homes  sold  in  a 
given  period. 

Housing  groups  had  no  immediate  com- 
ment on  the  new  report.  A  spokesman  for 
the  Mortgage  Bankers  Association,  however, 
said  that  including  larger  mortgages  in 
FHA's  loan  inventory  would  help  balance 
the  agency's  loan  portfolio,  countering  the 
insurance  losses  it's  suffering  on  lower-cost 
homes. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  June  10.  1989] 
Study  Assails  Plan  To  Raise  FHA  Limit- 
Bill  Would  Do  Little  To  Aid  Shut-Out 
Home  Buyers,  Service  Says 
(By  Sam  Hankin) 

Legislation  to  raise  the  limits  on  Federal 
Housing       Administration-insured       loans 


would  do  little  to  make  homes  more  afford- 
able for  many  home  buyers  currently  shut 
out  of  the  housing  market  because  of  high 
housing  prices,  according  to  a  recent  study 
presented  to  Congress. 

The  report,  prepared  by  the  Congressional 
Research  Service,  the  research  arm  of  Con- 
gress, criticized  pending  legislation  that 
would  eliminate  the  set  limit  on  the  amount 
a  borrower  can  obtain  with  an  FHA-insured 
mortgage.  Currently,  the  maximum  amount 
of  an  FHA  loan  is  $101,250.  except  in  a  few 
special  high  cost  areas  of  the  country  such 
as  Alaska  and  Hawaii,  where  the  cap  is  as 
high  as  $151,850. 

Some  housing  industry  officials  have  com- 
plained that  those  limits  are  too  low  in 
many  parts  of  the  country,  especially 
higher-priced  areas  such  as  Washington, 
where  the  average  price  of  a  home  is 
$143,700.  for  the  loans  to  be  useful  to  low- 
and  moderate-income  borrowers.  Such  bor- 
rowers generally  do  not  have  the  available 
cash  to  make  the  down  payment  required 
for  conventional  loans,  or  those  not  guaran- 
teed by  the  government. 

FHA  loans  require  a  down  payment  of  as 
low  as  3  percent  of  the  sales  price,  while 
conventional  loans  typically  require  borrow- 
ers to  make  at  least  a  10  percent  down  pay- 
ment. 

Sens.  Alan  Cranston  (D-Calif.)  and  Al- 
phon.se  M.  D'Amato  (R-N.Y.)  introduced 
legislation  in  March  that  would,  in  part,  tie 
the  FHA  loan  limit  to  the  cost  of  purchas- 
ing a  home  in  a  particular  area.  Instead  of  a 
fixed  cap.  the  limits  would  be  set  at  95  per- 
cent of  an  area's  median  home  sales  price. 

Supporters  of  the  legislation  say  the 
measure  would  open  more  higher-priced 
housing  to  buyers  who  have  the  income  but 
not  the  cash  to  buy  houses  that  generally 
cost  more  than  the  existing  limits  for  FHA 
mortgages. 

But  the  Congressional  Research  Service 
report  said  the  95  percent  proposal  "does 
not  address  the  affordability  issue.  The 
problem  is  that,  for  many  metropolitan 
areas,  new  homes  are  no  longer  being  sold  at 
prices  that  are  affordable  by  the  moderate- 
income  and  first-time  buyers  that  typically 
use  the  FHA  program." 

The  report  noted  that  family  incomes 
have  not  kept  pace  with  existing  home 
prices.  In  particular,  the  ability  of  home 
buyers  in  the  Northeast  and  Southwest  to 
purchase  a  house  has  declined  in  recent 
years.  "Only  in  the  Midwest  .  .  .  has  the 
median-income  family  been  able  to  afford 
the  median-priced  home  since  1985."  the 
study  said. 

"If  a  family  does  not  have  the  income  to 
purchase  the  median-priced  home,  it  does 
not  matter  whether  that  median  is  above  or 
below  the  FHA  mortgage  limit. "  the  report 
said. 

The  study  also  said  that  raising  loan 
limits  for  such  mortgages  could  lead  borrow- 
ers who  could  have  obtained  conventional 
financing  to  use  the  PHA  program  instead 
because  of  the  lower  costs  of  such  loans. 

Consequently,  those  borrowers  earning 
higher  incomes  would  benefit  more  from 
the  program  than  lower-income  home 
buyers.  Raising  the  limits  on  PHA  mort- 
gages also  could  lead  to  unfair  competition 
by  the  agency  because  private  mortgage 
companies,  which  underwrite  lenders 
against  losses  if  a  borrower  defaults  on  a 
conventional  mortgaige,  require  higher  down 
payments  on  the  loans  they  insure. 

Moreover,  the  report  said  that  those  bor- 
rowers still  can  use  FHA  mortgages  to  pur- 
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chase  homes  that  cost  less  than  the  median- 
priced  house. 

"When  a  family  purchases  a  home  that  is 
priced  less  than  the  area  median,  it  does  not 
imply  that  the  family  has  purchased  a  sub- 
standard house."  the  report  said.  "They 
have  simply  purchased  a  home  that  is 
priced  lower  than  half  the  homes  that  were 
sold  in  a  given  period." 

The  report  concluded  the  FHA  loan  limit 
may  \x  less  than  the  median  sales  price  in  a 
community,  but  many  homes  in  the  lower 
half  of  the  price  range  may  l)e  both  afford- 
able and  adequate  for  the  home  buyers  tra- 
ditionally served  by  FHA." 

Steve  Doehler,  executive  vice  president  of 
the  Mortgage  Insurance  Companies  of 
America,  a  trade  group  representing  private 
mortgage  insurers,  applauded  the  study. 

"We've  t)een  saying  similar  things,"  he 
said.  "We  think  the  key  thing  is  that  if  a 
family  doesn't  have  the  income  to  qualify 
for  a  median-priced  home,  then  what  good 
does  it  do  to  raise  the  ceilings?  They  still 
won't  be  able  to  qualify  for  a  higher  mort- 
gage limit.  Raising  the  limit  won't  raise 
their  incomes." 

But  Brian  Chappelle.  staff  vice  president 
of  the  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of 
America,  an  organization  representing  lend- 
ers, said  that  'the  report  ignores  the  fact 
that  families  may  have  combined  incomes  of 
$70,000.  They  could  qualify  for  a  conven- 
tional loan,  but  they  haven't  been  able  to 
save  a  10  percent  down  payment.  That's  the 
shortcoming  of  the  report.  It  ignores  the 
difficulty  of  accumulating  a  down  pay- 
ment." 

FHA  changes  are  not  a  panacea,  but  they 
are  a  step  in  the  right  direction,"  Chappelle 
said. 


UMI 


IN  HONOR  OF  FLAG  DAY,  1989 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Maryland  [Mrs.  Bent- 
ley]  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  sym- 
bols are  one  of  the  most  important 
tools  that  the  human  mind  can  use. 
for  they  help  one  to  apply  tangible 
concepts  to  intangible  ideas. 

For  example,  "war"  is  universally 
seen  as  evil,  but  only  through  vivid 
images— an  orphaned  child  weeping 
over  the  corpses  of  her  parents,  a  heap 
of  smoldering  rubble  which  used  to  be 
a  village— can  we  truly  grasp  its  hor- 
rors. 

"Freedom"  is  cherished,  yet  only 
through  powerful  symbols— citizens 
fleeing  Eart  Berlin  on  the  eve  of  the 
wall's  construction,  a  "goddess  of  de- 
mocracy" chiding  the  totalitarian 
powers  that  be— can  we  fully  begin  to 
grasp  what  an  awesome  concept  this 
is. 

America  too  is  an  "intangible,"  and 
we  constantly  use  a  variety  of  symbols 
to  help  us  comprehend  her  greatness. 
The  Statue  of  Liberty,  the  National 
Anthem,  the  bald  eagle— all  these  are 
helpful  in  stirring  powerful  emotions 
such  as  pride  and  love  of  country 
within  each  of  us. 

There  is  one  symbol,  however,  which 
stands  far  above  all  the  others.  It  is 
something  that  has  been  with  us  since 
the  earliest  days  of  this  Republic  and 


has  remained  during  our  darkest 
hours.  It  is  something  that  has  been 
carried  from  the  battlefields  of  the  Pa- 
cific to  the  surface  of  the  Moon.  More 
importantly,  it  is  something  for  which 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Americans 
have  sacrificed  their  lives  at  the  hands 
of  our  Nation's  enemies. 

The  symbol  I  am  referring  to  is  the 
American  flag,  and  it  gives  me  great 
pleasure  to  salute  her  on  the  eve  of 
Flag  Day,  1989.  Indeed  there  is  no 
symbol  more  deserving  than  "Old 
Glory"  herself. 

These  days,  however,  it  seems  that 
our  flag  is  not  given  the  respect  it  de- 
serves. Many  people  do  not  know  that 
they  should  otand  when  the  flag 
passes  them  by  in  a  parade  or  place 
their  hand  over  their  heart  out  of  re- 
spect. Even  fewer  people  can  tell  you 
its  history  or  some  of  the  basic  rules 
governing  flag  etiquette. 

Why  are  these  things  important?  Be- 
cause there  are  not  that  many  things 
that  we— a  nation  of  immigrants— can 
call  truly  American.  To  forget  such 
important  things  about  our  flag  is  to 
forget  a  part  of  our  own  culture— one 
that  is  distinctly  American.  Indeed  as 
President  Abraham  Lincoln  once  said, 
"A  country  with  no  regard  for  its  past 
will  do  little  worth  remembering  in 
the  future." 

I  have  been  quite  lucky  in  that  my 
home  State  of  Maryland  is  one  of  the 
richest  in  the  Nation  in  terms  of  flag 
lore.  Indeed  it  was  at  the  historic  Flag 
House  in  Baltimore  that  Mary  Pickers- 
gill  made  the  original  "Star-Spangled 
Banner"— the  flag  which  flew  above 
Fort  McHenry  during  the  night  of  the 
•rockets  red  glare  "  which  took  place 
so  long  ago. 

Baltimore's  Flag  House  is  also  home 
to  the  National  Flag  Day  Foundation, 
a  patriotic  organization  which  over- 
sees the  national  observance  of  Flag 
Day  each  year.  Foundation  president 
Lou  Koerber  has  worked  diligently  to 
ensure  that  this  years  celebration  is 
certainly  on  a  par  with  past  years. 

And  he  has  certainly  succeeded.  Last 
Tuesday  4.000  Maryland  middle 
schoolers  converged  upon  Fort 
McHenry  to  form  a  "living  flag."  Vet- 
erans of  the  first  living  flag  ceremo- 
ny—held in  1914— were  there  to  watch. 
Two  days  ago  the  largest  replica  of 
the  Star-Spangled  Banner— 100  feet  by 
60  feet— was  unveiled  on  historic  Fed- 
eral Hill  in  Baltimore.  Student  repre- 
sentatives from  all  50  States  partici- 
pated in  a  marvelous  parade  of  State 
flags.  These  are  the  outstanding  stu- 
dents from  each  State  who  are 
brought  to  Baltimore  each  year  to 
help  celebrate  Flag  Day. 

In  addition.  Gen.  John  Vessey, 
former  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  will  serve  as  speaker  at  the 
salute  to  Flag  Day  luncheon  to  be  held 
tomorrow  in  the  Baltimore  Hyatt-Re- 
gency. The  celebration  is  capped  off 
by  the  "pause  for  the  pledge"  program 


at  Fort  McHenry— during  which  time 
all  245  million  Americans  are  invited 
to  join  in  reciting  the  Pledge  of  Alle- 
giance at  7  p.m.  as  a  sign  of  national 
unity. 

With  so  many  Flag  Day  celebrations 
going  on  in  my  home  State,  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  would  be  difficult  not  to  be 
caught  up  in  all  this  excitement. 

In  fact,  I  attended  two  other  fine 
celebrations  in  my  district  this  past 
weekend— one  in  Bel  Air  and  the  other 
at  Locust  Point.  The  first  featured  a 
stirring  address  by  Brig.  Gen.  David 
Nydam,  program  manager  for  Chemi- 
cal Demilitarization,  Edgewood  Area, 
Aberdeen  Proving  Ground,  as  well  as 
the  patriotic  music  of  the  Bel  Air  High 
School  band.  The  second  was  a  won- 
derful breakfast  where  we  honored 
the  50-student  State  representatives. 
Both  were  events  to  be  remembered. 

Today  I  would  like  to  observe  Flag 
Day  in  my  own  special  way— by  delv- 
ing a  little  bit  into  the  forgotten  histo- 
ry of  our  glorious  flag  and  talking 
about  some  of  the  rules  that  one 
should  follow  when  saluting  or  dis- 
playing it. 

But  a  flag  is,  of  course,  more  than  a 
relic  to  be  researched  or  an  ornament 
to  be  hung  *  *  •  it  is  alive  as  the 
Nation  it  represents.  That  is  why  I 
have  asked  some  of  the  most  promi- 
nent ethnic  leaders  in  my  district  to 
share  their  thoughts  on  what  the  flag 
means  to  them.  Their  comments  and 
insight  will,  I  hope,  be  useful  to  you, 
Mr.  Speaker,  as  well  as  to  all  my  col- 
leagues. 

Our  national  treasure  chest  is  filled 
with  many  fine  artifacts  and  remind- 
ers of  our  Nation's  glorious  past— yet 
none  of  these  prizes  is  more  valuable 
than  the  red,  white,  and  blue.  This  is  a 
fact  which  I  hope  my  constituents— as 
well  as  yours— will  take  to  heart. 

ORIGINS  OF  THE  U.S.  FLAG 

The  Continental  Congress  of  the 
United  States  first  agreed  on  a  design 
for  the  national  flag  on  June  14, 
1777— nearly  1  year  after  the  signing 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  It 
resolved  that  the  flag,  "shall  be  thir- 
teen stripes,  alternate  red  and  white, 
with  a  union  of  thirteen  stars  of  white 
on  a  blue  field,  representing  a  new 
constellation. "  The  red  stripes  repre- 
sented blood  spilt  in  battle;  the  white 
represented  bandages. 

In  fact,  the  only  difference  from  the 
previous-used  continental  flag  was 
that  the  field  of  stars  replaced  the 
crosses  of  England  and  Scotland  found 
in  the  British  Union  Jack.  The  stripes 
remained  the  same. 

The  design  for  the  new  flag  had— for 
a  long  time— been  thought  to  be  influ- 
enced by  George  Washington's  coat  of 
arms.  Researchers  later  found  that 
Francis  Hopkinson,  a  signer  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  pre- 
pared the  rough  draft  which  was  later 
shown     to     Philadelphia    seamstress 
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Betsy  Ross,  who  was  commissioned  by 
the  Continental  Congress  and  report- 
edly asked  to  make  many  of  them. 

The  Congress,  however,  made  no 
provision  as  to  how  the  stars  should  be 
arranged.  Thus  some  flags  were  made 
with  12  stars  in  a  circle  and  one  in  the 
center;  others  featured  three  horizon- 
tal rows  of  4,  5,  and  4  stars.  In  fact, 
the  first  Stars  and  Stripes  to  be  dis- 
played in  battle  by  land  forces  was  the 
famous  "76  flag"  flown  in  the  battle  of 
Bennington. 

The  number  of  stars  remained  un- 
changed until  1794,  when  the  addition 
of  Vermont  and  Kentucky  brought 
about  the  addition  of  two  more  stripes 
and  two  more  stars.  In  1818,  however. 
Congress  decided  that  the  flag  should 
contain  13  alternate  red  and  white 
stripes— representing  the  original  13 
colonies— and  that  a  star  for  each  new- 
State  should  be  added  on  the  July  4 
following  its  admission  to  the  union. 

June  14— long  observed  as  Flag  Day 
by  many  around  the  Nation— was  des- 
ignated by  an  act  of  Congress  to  be 
"National  Flag  Day"  on  August  3, 
1949.  The  National  Flag  Day  Founda- 
tion was  founded  in  1985  to  "plan  for 
the  Nation's  Flag  Day  ceremonies." 

FLAG  ETIQUETTE 

Laws  regarding  proper  use  and  dis- 
play of  the  flag  were  first  debated  on 
Flag  Day,  1923,  at  a  conference  of  the 
American  Legion.  A  Federal  flag  code 
was  first  enacted  and  signed  in  1942 
and  amended  during  the  Nation's  bi- 
centennial ceremony. 

The  law— as  passed  on  July  7,  1976— 
includes  the  following  points: 

The  flag  should  only  be  displayed  from 
sunrise  to  sunset  on  buildings  and  on  sta- 
tionary flagstaffs  in  the  open.  Some  places, 
such  as  Port  McHenry.  have  special  permis- 
sion to  fly  it  24  hours  a  day.  It  should  be 
displayed  every  day— especially  on  federal 
holidays.  It  should  be  displayed  near  the 
main  administration  building  of  every 
public  institution,  near  polling  places  on 
election  day.  and  near  every  schoolhouse.  It 
should  not  be  displayed  in  poor  weather. 

The  flag,  when  carried  in  a  procession, 
should  be  on  the  marching  right  or--if  there 
are  other  flags— in  the  front  of  the  center  of 
the  line.  No  other  flags  should  be  placed 
above— or  to  the  right— of  the  U.S.  flag.  In 
addition,  the  flag  should  always  be  dis- 
played from  a  firm  staff  or— if  suspended 
vertically  from  a  rope— the  union  (the  blue 
field  with  stars)— should  be  uppermost  and 
to  the  flag's  own  right.  When  the  flag 
passes  by  on  such  occasions,  those  present 
should  stand,  come  to  attention,  and  salute. 
Civilians  should  place  their  right  hands  over 
their  hearts:  those  in  uniform  should 
remove  their  hats  and  give  the  military 
salute. 

A  flag— when  flown  at  half-staff— should 
be  hoisted  to  the  peak  before  it  is  lowered  to 
the  half-staff  position.  The  flag  is  to  be 
flown  at  half  staff  for  30  days  in  the  case  of 
a  president  or  former  president:  10  days  for 
the  vice  president,  the  chief  justice  or  re- 
tired chief  justice,  or  the  Speaker  of  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives:  from  the  day 
of  death  until  interment  of  an  associate  jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court,  a  Secretary  of  an 
executive  or  military  department:  and  on 


the  day  of  death  and  the  following  day  for  a 
member  of  Congress. 

Flags  used  to  cover  a  casket  are  placed 
with  the  union  at  the  head  and  over  the 
left.  Flags  folded  should  be  folded  in  a  trian- 
gular fashion— so  they  resemble  a  cocked 
hat. 

And,  most  importantly: 

No  disrespect  shall  be  shown  to  the  flag. 
It  is  not  to  be  dipped  to  any  other  flag  or 
person.  The  flag  should  never  touch  the 
ground.  The  flag  should  never  be  used  as 
wearing  apparel,  bedding,  or  drapery.  It 
should  never  be  used  for  advertising  pur- 
poses. 

Flags  which  are  no  longer  fit  for  display 
are  to  be  destroyed  in  a  ceremonial  way- 
such  as  by  burning. 

"WHAT  THE  FLAG  MEANS  TO  ME" 

The  American  flag,  indeed,  is  many 
things  •  •  •  relic  of  a  revolution  two 
centuries  old,  sacred  object  which  has 
presided  over  battles,  parades,  and  the 
funerals  of  Presidents.  Yet  the  most 
important  meaning  it  has  is  to  each  of 
us— as  individuals.  For  each  of  us  have 
our  own  reasons— our  own  memories— 
which  tell  us  why  the  flag  is  so  special. 

Since  I  have  been  a  member  of  this 
body  I  have  come  to  see  this  more 
clearly.  A  few  months  back,  I  helped  a 
young  Czechoslovakian  woman  named 
Dana  Petranova  and  her  two  chil- 
dren—all of  whom  were  fleeing  perse- 
cution in  their  homeland— to  emigrate 
to  the  United  States. 

I  was  lucky  enough  to  accompany 
family  members  to  the  airport  to 
await  the  Petranovas'  plane.  The 
family  reunion  which  followed  was 
indeed  very  touching— almost  the  kind 
of  story  that  one  might  expect  to  see 
at  the  movies.  But  there  was  one 
image  which  will  certainly  endure  in 
my  memory  as  long  as  I  live. 

Once  all  the  initial  hugs  and  kisses 
had  ceased,  I  presented  an  American 
flag  to  the  Petranovas  in  the  hopes  of 
making  them  feel  more  welcome  in 
their  strange  new  home.  Jiri,  the 
youngest  child,  stared  at  the  nylon 
hag  with  wonder  and  amazement. 
Soon  tears  began  to  well  up  in  his 
eyes. 

To  14-year-old  Jiri  this  was  more 
than  just  a  flag— it  was  the  welcome 
sign  at  the  end  of  a  long  and  treacher- 
ous trip.  It  was  the  beacon  of  hope  he 
had  traveled  many  thousands  of  miles 
to  see— one  whose  pleasant  glow  en- 
sured him  that  the  values  that  he  and 
his  family  sought,  such  as  freedom 
and  peace  of  mind,  were  now  here. 
The  first  time  he  felt  safe,  he  said,  was 
when  he  saw  the  United  States  flag  in 
the  United  States  Embassy  in  Bel- 
grade, Yugoslavia. 

The  look  in  his  eyes  was  the  same  as 
that  in  the  eyes  of  those  heroic  stu- 
dents in  China,  who  risked— and  gave 
all— in  pursuit  of  liberty  against  over- 
whelming odds.  It  was  a  look  that  too 
few  Americans  remember— having 
grown  too  used  to  the  freedoms  we 
now  enjoy. 


Many  times  I  have  felt  that  ethnic 
Americans  are  among  our  Nation's 
most  special  citizens— for  they  had  to 
earn  the  right  to  be  an  American.  I 
contacted  a  number  of  them  during 
the  past  few  days  and  asked  them  to 
tell  me  what  the  flag  means  to  them. 
It  pleased  me  so  much  to  learn  that- 
even  after  having  been  Americans  for 
years,  in  some  cases— their  love  of  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  burns  just  as  in- 
tensely in  their  hearts  as  it  ever  did. 

Greece— John  Demitrotis:  'The  American 
flag  is  my  emblem.  It  stands  for  everything 
America  stands  for.  and  that  means  "the 
Bill  of  Rights."  As  ethnic  people,  the  flag 
enables  us  to  practice  our  culture,  our  tradi- 
tions, and  our  religion  without  fear." 

Norway— Kjell  Rassmussen:  "It  means  a 
lot  to  me.  in  fact  everything  I  believe  in, 
freedom  and  pride.  I  am  also  proud  to  say 
that  most  Scandinavian  countries  have  a 
flag  of  red.  white  and  blue.  The  world  has  a 
lot  to  learn  from  this  country.  We  have  so 
much  to  be  grateful  for.  We  must  not  let  it 
be  forgotten  that  we  owe  it  all  to  our  elders. 
The  young.  I  am  afraid  have  been  spoiled. 
They  expect  too  much  with  too  little 
effort." 

The  Republic  of  China— Taiwan— Steph- 
anie Chin:  "As  a  young  Asian,  I  have  been 
taught  that  nothing  is  gained  without 
effort.  The  old  saying  is:  Busy  hands  are 
happy  hands.'  and  so  with  a  busy  mind.  I 
cherish  the  American  flag  because  it  repre- 
sents the  freedom  other  countries  do  not 
have,  something  sometimes  taken  for  grant- 
ed. While  saluting  the  American  flag  and 
singing  the  National  Anthem.  I  am  over- 
come with  a  patriotic  feeling  and  a  sense  of 
pride  in  our  Nation." 

Africa— Mary  Carter  Smith:  "Let  it  not  be 
forgotten  that  people  of  all  races  have  died 
on  the  battlefields  to  protect  the  symbol  of 
our  flag,  freedom  and  justice  for  all." 

Czechoslovakia— Frank  Vlchek  Sr.:  "Amer- 
ica the  Beautiful.  The  land  of  opportunity, 
where  any  man  may  be  king,  if  he  is  willing 
to  work  hard  enough.  God  bless  America, 
and  our  flag. ' 

Yugoslavia- Dr.  Milton  Marisic:  "Our  flag 
is  a  symbol  of  freedom,  liberty  and  free 
speech.  As  a  practical  scientist  I  value  a  cap- 
italistic system  of  free  enterprise,  and  the 
rewards  being  rewarded  to  industriousness. " 

Japan— Dr.  Edward  Sawada:  "Our  flag  is  a 
symbol  of  freedom,  that  identifies  our 
nation  as  the  country  who  supports  and  pro- 
tects the  ideals  of  freedom  and  democracy." 

"WHAT  THE  AMERICAN  FLAG  MEANS  TO  ME" 

American  Indian— Barry  Richardson:  We 
regret  a  lot  of  things  that  have  happened  to 
the  American  Indians  in  order  to  be  able  to 
have  an  American  flag.  However,  our  people 
have  always  ascertained  that  there  is  more 
than  enough  room  on  this  continent  for  ev- 
eryone, but  no  room  for  greed.  Our  people 
through  the  years  have  fought  for  our  flag, 
because  that  flag,  for  better  or  worse  repre- 
sents freedom.  For  people,  freedom  repre- 
sents life. 

Lithuania— Elena  Okas:  Regardless  of 
where  I  may  be.  when  I  see  our  American 
flag.  I  salute.  I  am  proud  to  be  an  Lithuani- 
an American,  and  proud  the  Lithuanians  in 
Europe  are  protesting  for  democracy. 

Italy— Mary  Torrieri:  To  me  the  flag  is  a 
symbol  both  of  the  freedom  that  makes  life 
worth  while,  and  of  a  nation  of  all  races  and 
religious  living  together  in  harmony,  with 
the  opportunity  to  share  in  its  bounty,  as 
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well  as  the  opportunity  to  contribute  to  its 
well  being.  Industriousness.  dignity,  pride, 
produce  happiness  and  self  esteem. 

India— Sheila  Rao:  Our  flag  malies  me 
very  proud  to  be  an  American  citizen.  This 
is  the  land  of  opportunity.  We  rise  above 
the  struggles  going  on  in  other  countries. 
The  quality  of  the  flag  itself,  depicts  power 
and  strength  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 

Ecuador— Monica  Jaramillo:  My  father. 
Ivan  Jaramillo  is  not  present,  with  your  per 
mission,  as  a  nineteen  year  old  Ecuadorian. 
I  will  be  happy  to  give  my  feelings  into 
•what  the  American  flag  means  to  me."  Ba 
sically  it  stands  for  everyone,  not  just  for 
the  people  in  our  nation,  but  for  people 
world-wide  in  search  of  peace,  justice  and 
democracy.  The  Stars  and  Stripes  depict  the 
struggle  of  what  our  Nation  has  had  to  face 
to  become  the  great  nation  that  is  the  world 
leader  in  democracy. 

Peru— Isabel  Razuri  Jones:  After  observ- 
ing the  situation  in  a  recent  visit  to  South 
America.  I  witnessed  a  lot  of  terrorism,  espe 
cially  in  Peru,  where  communism  is  a  major 
threat.  The  American  flag  now  means  more 
to  me  than  ever. 

Naturalized  Americans,  of  course,  do 
not  have  a  monopoly  on  love  of  flag  or 
of  country— they  are  merely  a  stun- 
ning example.  Another  great  example 
is  our  Nation's  veterans.  Their  devo- 
tion to  our  Nation— and  its  greatest 
symbol— never  ceases  to  impress  me. 

Indeed— as  ethnic  Americans  had  to 
earn  the  freedoms  America  has  to 
offer— veterans  fought  to  protect 
theirs  in  battle.  And  the  prices  they 
paid— some  with  their  lives,  others 
with  their  limbs— could  not  have  been 
greater. 

I  have  spent  a  lot  of  time  with  the 
veterans  of  my  district.  I  have 
marched  with  them  in  parades,  cele- 
brated with  them  on  the  Fourth  of 
July,  and  wept  with  them  on  Memorial 
Day.  Yet  I  am  still  haunted  by  the 
case  of  one  very  special  veteran.  This 
is  a  man  whom  I  never  met,  yet  I  can 
say  that— even  though  I  truly  love  all 
of  America's  veterans— he  occupies  a 
special  place  in  my  heart. 

His  name  was  Mike  Christian,  and 
he  was  the  former  POW  whom  Sena- 
tor John  McCain  described  in  his 
breathtaking  speech  to  this  party's 
convention  last  year.  He  was  the  man 
who  made  an  American  flag  out  of  an 
old  shirt  and  said  the  Pledge  of  Alle- 
giance every  day.  He  was  the  man  who 
was  caught  and  beaten  by  his  Viet- 
namese captors  for  his  defiance.  He 
was  the  man  who  picked  up  his 
bamboo  needle  and  his  rags  and  began 
to  make  another  flag  after  the  first 
one— a  product  of  hours  of  hard  work 
and  affection— was  confiscated. 

I  suppose  the  Star-Spangled  Banner 
which  flew  over  Fort  McHenry  is  the 
most  famous  flag  of  all.  Yet  Mike 
Christian's  flag— made  of  scraps  of  old 
clothing— is  just  as  much  a  testament 
to  the  ideals  of  liberty  as  was  that  fine 
piece  of  work. 

That  is  what  makes  the  American 
flag  so  great.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
where  it  is  made  or  where  it  was  flown. 
Its  greatness  stems  from  the  feelings  it 


stirs  inside  each  of  us.  For  a  flag— in 
the  end— is  only  worth  what  it  stands 
for  in  the  hearts  of  those  whom  it  rep- 
resents. 

And  it  stands  for  many  things.  For 
example,  our  flag  is  a  living  memorial 
to  any  person— soldier,  astronaut,  or 
President— who  has  given  his  life  in 
the  name  of  our  country— whether  it 
be  through  some  terrible  accident  or 
at  the  hands  of  our  Nation's  enemies. 

Our  flag  stands  for  pride  in  Ameri- 
ca's achievements— at  Iwo  Jima,  at 
Fort  McHenry.  and  on  the  Moon, 
where— even  after  20  years— it  is  still 
the  only  one  there. 

Most  of  all,  however,  our  flag  stand 
for  freedom.  America— despite  what 
some  people  will  have  you  believe— is 
still  the  last  best  hope  on  Earth  for 
people  yearning  to  breathe  free. 
Indeed  I  can  name  many  nations 
where  people  are  fighting  to  get  out— 
but  ours  is  the  only  one  where  they 
will— and  have— sacrifice  all  to  get  in. 

So  I  urge  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  all  my 
colleagues,  and  all  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  join  me  in  pausing  for 
the  Pledge  tomorrow  at  7  p.m.  Our 
flag  is  still  a  beacon  of  hope  to  others 
around  the  world— like  the  students  in 
China— who  seek  freedom.  Let's  stand 
up  as  a  nation  and  show  others  around 
the  world  that  it  still  means  some- 
thing to  us. 


D  nio 

FOREIGN  OWNERSHIP  OF  U.S. 
DEFENSE  COMPANIES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
HuTTO).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Wolf]  is  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  not 
take  the  30  minutes.  I  just  wanted  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
the  facts  about  an  issue  that  I  believe 
is  very  important  and  will  be  of  inter- 
est to  the  Members  and  certainly  to 
the  American  public  and  to  the  admin- 
istration. 

There  was  a  report  done  by  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  the  Foreign 
Policy  Institute,  on  the  question  of 
foreign  ownership  of  U.S.  defense 
companies. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  report,  the 
author  of  the  report  said:  "According 
to  the  author,  the  continued  loss  of 
significant  defense  resources"  is  signif- 
icant. He  said  'that  this  could  progres- 
sively place  the  United  States  at  a 
competitive  disadvantage  vis-a-vis  our 
adversaries,  especially  in  light  of  per- 
sistent U.S.  budgetary  constraints,  and 
of  our  reliance  on  advanced  technol- 
ogies for  effective  deterrence." 

The  report  'urges  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment—especially the  Pentagon— to 
adopt  a  national  policy  governing  for- 
eign takeovers  of  parts  of  the  U.S.  de- 
fense industrial  base— one  that  can  be 
understood   all   the   more   readily   by 


would-be  investors  as  it  is  clearly  ar- 
ticulated and  consistently  implement- 
ed by  relevant  officials. " 

The  report  goes  on  to  talk  about 
how  a  number  of  high-technology 
companies,  defense-related  companies, 
have  been  taken  over  by  foreign  inves- 
tors, 

Mr,  Speaker,  it  says  this: 

Yet  in  the  short  term,  foreign  investment 
almost  certainly  has  a  positive  impact  on 
the  U.S.  trade  balance. 

But  it  goes  on  to  say  that  the  flow  of 
technology  resulting  from  foreign  ac- 
quisitions, on  the  other  hand,  is 
almost  certainly  unfavorable  to  the 
United  States. 

The  absence  of  restrictions  on  foreign  in- 
vestment permits  foreigners  to  buy  ad- 
vanced technological  know-how.  repatriate 
it.  and  then  exploit  the  technology  to  com- 
pete directly  against  U.S.  companies.  In  this 
sense,  quite  apart  from  the  potential  impli- 
cations of  technology  transfers  for  U.S.  na- 
tional security  intere.sts.  the  United  States 
may  be  literally  selling  off  its  economic  ad- 
vantages. 

It  gives  some  examples  of  some  of 
the  companies  that  have  been  taken 
over,  and  again  for  the  American 
people  and  for  the  Members  who  are 
listening,  we  are  not  talking  about 
companies  that  are  making  toys  or 
making  food:  we  are  talking  about 
companies  that  are  related  to  the  de- 
fense of  the  United  States. 

It  says  in  the  report: 

However,  there  are  several  recent  striking 
examples.  In  1987  when  Paul  Bilzerian,  an 
American  investor,  acquired  the  Singer 
Company,  a  major  defense  electronics  com- 
pany, he  sold  several  of  its  component  units 
to  foreign  purchasers.  In  July.  Ryobi  Ltd.,  a 
Japanese  company,  acquired  Singers  large- 
ly commercial  motor  products  division.  A 
Canadian  firm,  CAE  Industries  Ltd..  ac- 
quired Singer's  Link  Simulation  and  Train- 
ing Systems  Division,  a  major  supplier  of 
aircraft  simulators  to  the  U.S.  Army,  Navy. 
Air  Force  and  The  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  (NASA).  Link 
produces  the  simulators  for  the  F-16,  the  C- 

130  transport,  and  the  Apache  and  Black 
Hawk  helicopters,  and  has  updated  simula- 
tors for  the  F-lll.  B-52.  F-14  and  P-3C  air- 
craft. Link  simulators  are  used  at  NASA's 
Johnson  Space  Center  to  train  space  shuttle 
crews  and  ground  personnel.  CAE  industries 
also  holds  a  contract  for  the  development 
and.  presumably,  eventual  production  of  a 
simulator  for  the  B-2  Stealth  bomber. 

D  1720 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  absolutely 
critical  to  the  national  defense  of  our 
country.  Foreign  acquisition  of  U.S. 
defense  firms  increased  almost  four- 
fold from  1983  to  1987,  and  the 
number  of  purchases  in  the  first  half 
of  1988,  which  were  37,  were  almost 
equal  to  the  total  for  all  of  1987, 
which  was  41,  meaning,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  in  the  first  6  months  of  1988,  37 
high  technology  defense-related  com- 
panies where  taken  over  by  foreign  in- 
terests, which  was  almost  as  many  as 
were  taken  over  in  all  of  1987.  So  my 
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colleagues   can   see   the   trend   going 
very,  strongly  in  takeovers. 

There  are  three  unique  risks  when  a 
U.S.  defense  company  is  sold  to  a  for- 
eign owner:  The  possible  compromise 
of  confidential  information,  the  redi- 
rection of  vital  investments  such  as  re- 
search and  development  funds  away 
from  U.S.  defense  needs,  and  a  danger- 
ous dependence  on  foreign  sources. 

In  ending,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  there  is 
more  in  this  report,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  obtain  a  copy  of  "Foreign 
Ownership  of  U.S.  Defense  Compa- 
nies—Where Do  We  Draw  the  Line?" 
by  Bernard  L.  Schwartz,  and  here  is 
what  he  makes  with  regard  to  recom- 
mendations: 

He  says: 

First  the  Secretary  of  Defense  should  take 
the  lead  within  the  government  in  deter- 
mining which  defense  properties  should  be 
protected  from  ownership.  In  this  regard, 
the  Defense  Department  should  prepare 
systematic  policy  guidelines  that  define 
those  industries  and  technologies  which 
would  be  of  greatest  concern  from  a  nation- 
al security  standpoint  if  corporate  control 
was  lost  to  foreign  ownership. 

Second,  the  new  leadership  team  at  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

And  we  are  very  fortunate  to  have 
our  former  colleague,  Dick  Cheney, 
now  down  there  as  Secretary  of  De- 
fense; he  says: 

The  Department  of  Defense  leadership 
should  issue  a  clear  statement  that  foreign 
ownership  of  defense  companies  is  not  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  United  States  and 
that  efforts  to  acquire  such  companies  will 
be  examined  carefully  before  being  permit- 
ted. 

Third,  the  U.S.  Government  needs  to 
monitor  and  evaluate  more  carefully  the 
dramatic  increase  in  foreign  purchases  of 
U.S.  defense  companies. 

Again  we  are  not  talking  about  non- 
defense  companies.  We  are  talking 
about  defense,  high  technology,  de- 
fense-related companies.  He  says: 

There  must  be  more  careful,  dramatic  in- 
crease and  a  monitoring.  No  one  agency  or 
individual  in  our  government  has  a  compre- 
hensive view  of  the  degree  of  foreign  owner- 
ship of  our  firms  and  its  impact,  real  and 
potential,  on  our  national  security.  The  raw- 
data  already  exists,  but  needs  to  be  consoli- 
dated more  effectively.  With  a  sound  cen- 
tral collection  and  reporting  system,  the 
senior  levels  of  the  U.S.  Government  will 
have  the  information  necessary  to  make  de- 
cisions that  are  vital  to  our  long-term  na- 
tional interests. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  issue  of  foreign 
ownership  of  U.S.  defense  companies 
is  critical,  and  I  hope  the  Members  of 
this  body  agree,  and  it  requires  the  im- 
mediate attention  of  the  new  adminis- 
tration and  also,  I  believe.  Congress. 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOLF.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Marylaiid. 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  first 
of  all  I  want  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  [Mr.  Wolf]  for 
bringing  this  Hopkins  presentation  to 
the  attention  of  the  Members  of  Con- 


gress. This  is  a  very,  very  important 
document,  and  the  statements  that 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  made  in 
connection  with  it  about  the  concern 
of  our  defense  industries  being  taken 
over  by  foreign  investments  and  for- 
eign control  I  think  is  very  serious. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  that  book  was 
published  I  think  we  need  to  note  that 
Monsanto,  which  made  a  very  impor- 
tant wafer  for  the  computer  industry, 
the  only  producer  of  that  in  this  coun- 
try, that  we  allowed  German  interests 
to  buy  that  earlier  this  year.  Efforts 
were  made  to  stop  it,  but  it  went. 

Mr.  Speaker,  right  now  we  are  trying 
to  protect  the  sale  of  Perkin  Elmer  Co. 
which  produces  the  microscan  DAV 
stepper,  a  vital  component  in  today's 
modern  world  of  technology.  The  firm 
holds  a  worldwide  position  in  electron- 
ic beam  mark  reticle  production  equip- 
ment for  lithographing. 

The  people  from  Semitech  were  into 
my  office  recently  to  say  we  have  to 
make  sure  that  this  industry,  which 
deals  so  much  with  computers,  stays  in 
this  country,  the  control  of  its  stays  in 
this  country.  They  are  very  concerned 
about  once  again  foreign  interests 
coming  in  and  taking  this  over,  and  we 
will  lose  all— we  have  almost  lost  all  of 
our  industry  base,  but  we  are  going  to 
lose  everything  at  the  rate  we  are 
going. 

Mr.  Speaker,  something  has  to  be 
done,  and  once  again  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Wolf]  for  bringing  this  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreci- 
ate the  comments  of  the  gentlewoman 
from  Maryland  [Mrs.  Bentley].  She 
makes  a  very  good  case.  I  did  not  know 
about  that  latest  company.  I  hope,  and 
I  have  been  talking  to  some  Members, 
where  there  may  be  an  amendment  of- 
fered on  the  defense  bill  that  comes 
up.  I  would  hope  that  we  will  deal 
with  this  issue  particularly  in  the  de- 
fense-related companies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Members  might 
want  to  get  a  copy  of  Touche  Ross' 
"Impact  of  Foreign  Investment  in  the 
United  States,"  a  report  done  by 
Touche  Ross,  very  balanced.  There  are 
some  excellent  articles  in  here  in  sup- 
port of  foreign  investment  and  some 
excellent  articles  in  here  warning  of 
the  dangers  of  foreign  investment.  So, 
it  is  very  well  balanced,  and  I  think  I 
would  want  to  commend  Touche  Ross, 
but  in  the  study,  before  I  close,  the 
Touche  Ross  survey,  of  519  top-rank- 
ing U.S.  business  executives  on  foreign 
investments  71  percent,  71  percent, 
favor  restricting  or  prohibiting  foreign 
investments  in  industries  vital  to  the 
country's  national  interest. 

Again,  that  is  what  we  are  talking 
about,  foreign  investment  for  indus- 
tries that  are  vital  to  our  national  se- 
curity, and  it  said  that  99  percent  cited 
defense  industries  for  special  consider- 
ation. 


My  last  comment,  and  I  appreciate 
the  speaker  bearing  with  me.  the  last 
comment  and  the  last  sentence  from 
the  report  is  perhaps  the  most  telling, 
and  I  hope,  if  we  remember  anything 
that  was  said  today  on  this  one  issue, 
this  one  sentence  will  ring  in  my  col- 
leagues' minds.  It  says: 

Future  generations  should  not  look  back 
and  wonder  how^  our  leaders  could  have  al- 
lowed the  Nation  to  sell  its  basic  defense  re- 
sources to  foreign  interests  for  short-term 
economic  gain. 

I  pray,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  will  not 
do  that,  and  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 


AMENDMENT  TO  CHANGE  THE 
BASIS  OF  FEDERAL  DEPOSIT 
INSURANCE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Pease]  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  briefly  to  alert  my  colleagues 
that  hopefully  the  Committee  on 
Rules  will  make  in  order  for  our  con- 
sideration on  the  savings  and  loan 
bailout  bill  an  amendment  of  mine 
which  would  change  the  basis  of  Fed- 
eral deposit  insurance. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  currently 
and  for  a  number  of  years  Federal  de- 
posit insurance  has  been  available  to 
individuals  on  a  per-account  basis. 
Theoretically,  deposit  insurance  is 
available  only  once  to  a  person  in  an 
institution.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  what 
happens  is  that  members  or  individ- 
uals can  have  any  number  of  deposits 
in  a  single  institution  as  long  as  they 
have  somebody  else's  name  on  the  ac- 
count with  them  and  as  long  as  it  is  a 
different  name. 

In  addition  to  that,  individuals  can, 
or  corporations  for  that  matter,  or 
pension  funds,  can  also  place  money  in 
a  multiplicity  of  savings  and  loans  and 
banks  around  the  country,  and  in  the 
same  manner  have  a  number  of  ac- 
counts in  each  one  of  those  institu- 
tions. 

So,  it  is  possible,  or  would  be  possi- 
ble, for  example,  for  a  person  to  put 
$10  million  into  one  hundred  different 
savings  and  loans  around  the  country 
in  denominations  of  $100,000.  In  that 
case  all  $10  million  would  be  guaran- 
teed by  FSLIC  and  ultimately,  of 
course,  by  the  taxpayers  of  this  coun- 
try. A  lot  of  sharp  operators  have  fig- 
ured that  out  long  ago,  and  we  entered 
in  the  middle  of  the  1930's  into  the 
practice  of  having  brokers  take  large 
blocks  of  money  from  individuals,  but 
also  from  institutions,  corporations, 
pension  funds,  and  so  forth,  and 
spreading  that  money  in  $100,000 
chunks  around  the  country  in  a 
number  of  savings  and  loan  institu- 
tions. The  perversity  of  that  situation 
is  that  obviously  the  institutions  or 
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the  individuals  wanted  to  get  the  high- 
est possible  return. 

D  1730 

So  the  brokers  placed  these  $100,000 
chunks  of  money  in  those  institutions 
offering  the  very  highest  returns.  And 
what  institutions  were  they?  They 
were  the  savings  and  loans  in  the  most 
serious  trouble  because  they  could  not 
raise  the  money  or  get  deposits  locally. 
Local  people  knowing  the  situation 
were  reluctant  to  put  money  into 
those  institutions. 

The  brokers  in  the  institutions  and 
the  individuals  represented  by  those 
brokers  could  care  less  whether  those 
savings  and  loans  were  sound  or  not 
because  the  good  old  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  the  guise  of  PSLIC  or  the 
PDIC  was  guaranteeing  those  deposits 
up  to  $100,000.  So  what  we  have  seen 
over  the  last  several  years  is  more  and 
more  money,  millions  of  dollars,  going 
into  the  weakest  savings  institutions  in 
our  country,  the  ones  most  likely  to  go 
belly-up,  and  all  that  liability  being 
added  to  the  Federal  Government  as 
we  now  cope  with  bailing  out  those 
savings  and  loans. 

There  are  no  absolutely  firm  figures 
on  how  much  we  are  dealing  with 
here,  but  the  CBO  has  come  up  with 
an  estimate  of  at  least  $137  billion 
over  the  last  several  years  of  liability. 
That  means  ultimately  that  if  we  have 
to  make  good  on  the  insurance  of 
those  various  depositors,  it  is  $137  bil- 
lion that  w",  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  taxpayers  who  support  us,  are 
responsible  for. 

I  have  no  doubt  at  all  in  my  own 
mind  that  the  magnitude  of  the  bail- 
out cost  that  we  are  facing  now  was 
contributed  to  significantly  by  the  fact 
that  brokered  accounts  have  been 
placed  in  institutions  a!l  over  the 
country.  If  we  want  to  prevent  a  recur- 
rence of  the  kind  of  mess  we  are  in 
now,  it  is  imperative  that  in  the  future 
we  stop  that. 

I  will  offer  hopefully  an  amendment 
to  the  savings  and  loan  bill  tomorrow 
or  the  next  day  to  change  the  basis 
from  a  per-depositor,  per-account  basis 
to  one  per  person.  Each  one  of  our  or- 
dinary constituents  could  save  up  to 
$100,000  in  one  institution  or  in  combi- 
nation in  several  and  have  that  money 
fully  protected,  but  we  would  not  be 
protecting  millions  or  tens  of  millions 
of  large  institutional  money  being  put 
in  difficult  savings  and  loans. 

I  hope  very  much  that  my  colleagues 
will  pay  attention  to  that  amendment 
and  will  want  to  support  it  when  it 
comes  up. 


Mrs.  Collins  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
RosTENKOWSKi ),  for  Junc  13  through 
June  20,  on  account  of  illness. 


UMI 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Bereuter  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Michel),  for  today,  on  account  of  offi- 
cial business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hastert)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  BoEHLERT,  for  5  minutes,  on 
June  14  and  15. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Martinez)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Pease,  for  5  minutes,  on  June  14 
and  15. 

Mr.  Martinez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Rose,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Nelson  of  Florida,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Pease,  for  5  minutes,  on  June  14 
and  15. 

Mr.  Mfume,  for  60  minutes,  on  June 
20. 

(The  following  Member  (at  his  own 
request)  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  materi- 
al:) 

Mr.  Dreier  of  California,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

(The  following  Member  (at  his  own 
request)  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  materi- 
al:) 

Mr.  Wolf,  for  30  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hastert)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  ScHUETTE  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Martin  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Conte. 

Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kansas. 

Mr.  BUECHNER. 

Mr.  Hastert. 

Ms.  Snowe  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Machtley. 

Mr.  Oilman. 

Mr.  Shumway. 

Mr.  Gallo. 

Mr.  Fish. 

Mr.  Solomon  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Coble. 

Mr.  Weldon. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Martinez)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Lantos  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  DoRGAN  of  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan. 


Mr.  Fauntroy. 

Mr.  GuARiNi. 

Mr.  Berman. 

Mr.  Tallon. 

Mr.  Bilbray. 

Mr.  Bates. 

Mr.  McHuGH. 

Mr.  Manton. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California. 

Mr.  Weiss. 

Mr.  Mazzoli. 

Mr.  HOCHBRUECKNER. 

Mr.  SoLARZ. 
Mr.  Mfume. 
Mr.  Bryant. 


SENATE  JOINT  AND  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTIONS  RE- 
FERRED 

Joint  and  concurrent  resolutions  of 
the  Senate  of  the  following  titles  were 
taken  from  the  Speaker's  table  and. 
under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  55.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  October  1.  1989.  through  Octo- 
ber 7.  1989.  as  'Mental  Illness  Awareness 
Week":  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

S.J.  Res.  67.  Joint  resolution  to  commemo- 
rate the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the 
Wilderness  Act  of  1964  which  established 
the  National  Wilderness  Preservation 
System:  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

S.J.  Res.  73.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  beginning  October  29.  1989,  as 
"Gaucher's  Disease  Awareness  Week";  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

S.J.  Res.  76.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  period  commencing  on  June  21,  1989, 
and  ending  on  June  28,  1989.  as  "Food  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  Week":  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

S.J.  Res.  78.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  month  of  November  1989  and  1990  as 
"National  Hospice  Month";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

S.J.  Res.  85.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  July  24  to  July  30,  1989,  as  the 
"National  Week  of  Recognition  and  Re- 
membrance for  Those  Who  Served  in  the 
Korean  War";  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

S.J.  Res.  95.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  September  10.  1989,  through 
September  16,  1989,  as  "National  Check-Up 
Week";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

S.J.  Res.  96.  Joint  resolution  designating 
July  2,  1989.  as  "National  Literacy  Day";  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

S.J.  Res.  105.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
October  7  through  October  14.  1989.  as  "Na- 
tional Week  of  Outreach  to  the  Rural  Dis- 
abled": to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

S.J.  Res.  108.  Joint  resolution  designating 
October  3,  1989,  as  "National  Teacher  Ap- 
preciation Day":  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

S.J.  Res.  109.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  period  commencing  September  11.  1989, 
and  ending  on  September  15,  1989,  as  "Na- 
tional Historically  Black  Colleges  Week";  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 
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S.J.  Res.  110.  Joint  resolution  designating 
October  5.  1989.  as  "Raoul  Wallenberg 
Day";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

S.J.  Res.  117.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  November  19.  1989,  through  No- 
vember 25,  1989.  and  the  week  of  November 
18.  1990.  through  November  24.  1990.  as 
"National  Family  Week";  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

S.J.  Res.  118.  Joint  resolution  designating 
October  6.  1989,  as  "German-American 
Day";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

S.J.  Res.  120.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  period  commencing  November  12,  1989, 
and  ending  November  18,  1989,  as  "Geogra- 
phy Awareness  Week";  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

S.J.  Res.  122.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
October  1989  and  1990  as  "National  Down 
Syndrome  Month";  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

S.J.  Res.  124.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
October  as  "National  Quality  Month";  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

S.J.  Res.  126.  Joint  resolution  commemo- 
rating the  bicentennial  of  the  United  States 
Coast  Guard;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

S.J.  Res.  130.  Joint  resolution  designating 
February  11  through  February  17.  1990.  as 
"Vocational-Technical  Education  Week";  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

S.J.  Res.  133.  Joint  resolution  designating 
October  1989  as  "National  Domestic  Vio- 
lence Awareness  Month";  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

S.J.  Res.  136.  Joint  resolution  designating 
August  8.  1989.  as  "National  Neighborhood 
Crime  Watch  Day";  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

S.J.  Res.  137.  Joint  resolution  designating 
January  7.  1990.  through  January  13,  1990, 
as  "National  Law  Enforcement  Training 
Week";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

S.J.  Res.  138.  Joint  resolution  designating 
October  16,  1989,  and  October  16,  1990.  as 
"World  Food  Day";  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

S.J.  Res.  142.  Joint  resolution  Designating 
the  week  beginning  July  23.  1989.  as  "Lyme 
Disease  Awareness  Week";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

S.J.  Res.  143.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  December  10.  1989.  through  De- 
cember 16.  1989,  as  "National  Drunk  and 
Drugged  Driving  Awareness  Week";  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

S.J.  Res.  146.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  of  September  24,  1989,  as  "Reli- 
gious Freedom  Week";  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

S.J.  Res.  148.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  October  8.  1989,  through  Octo- 
ber 14,  1989,  as  "National  Job  Skills  Week"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

S.J.  Res.  150.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
August  1,  1989,  as  "Helsinki  Human  Rights 
Day";  to  the  Committees  on  Foreign  Affairs 
and  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

S.J.  Res.  151.  Joint  resolution  to  honor 
the  United  States  Customs  Service  on  the 
two  hundredth  anniversary  of  its  establish- 
ment; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

S.  Con.  Res.  39.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
commend  the  group  of  aviators  known  as 
the  "Flying  Tigers"  for  nearly  50  years  of 
service  to  the  United  States;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


S.  Con.  Res.  40.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
designate  June  21.  1989.  as  Chaney.  Good- 
man, and  Schwerner  Day;  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  the  Judiciary  and  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  sig- 
nature to  an  enrolled  Joint  resolution 
of  the  Senate  of  the  following  title: 

S.J.  Res.  63.  Joint  resolution  designating 
June  14.  1989.  as  "Baltic  Freedom  Day."  and 
for  other  purposes. 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  did  on  this  day 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  ap- 
proval, bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.R.  2.  An  act  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  restore  the  mini- 
mum wage  to  a  fair  and  equitable  rate,  and 
for  other  purposes: 

H.R.  932.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  settle- 
ment of  land  claims,  and  the  resolution  of 
certain  issues  of  governmental  jurisdiction, 
of  the  Puyallup  Tribe  of  Indians  in  the 
State  of  Washington,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and 

H.R.  964.  An  act  to  correct  an  error  in  Pri- 
vate Law  100-29  (relating  to  certain  lands  in 
Lamar  County.  Alabama)  and  to  make  tech- 
nical corrections  in  certain  other  provisions 
of  law. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  5  o'clock  and  34  minutes 
p.m.),  under  its  previous  order  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow. 
Wednesday,  June  14,  1989,  at  1  p.m. 


Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  H.R.  2281.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  dropout  demon- 
stration programs:  with  amendments  (Rept. 
101-82).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  UDALL:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  1529.  A  bill  to  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  the  White  Haven 
National  Historic  Site  in  the  SUte  Of  Mis- 
souri, and  for  other  purposes:  with  amend- 
ments (Rept.  101-83).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  173.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  1278.  a  bill  to 
reform,  recapitalize,  and  consolidate  the 
Federal  deposit  insurance  system,  to  en- 
hance the  regulatory  and  enforcement 
powers  of  Federal  financial  institutions  reg- 
ulatory agencies,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  101-85).  Referred  to  the  House  Cal- 
endar. 

REPORTED  BILLS 
SEQUENTIALLY  REFERRED 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X,  bills  and 
reports  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk  for 
printing,  and  bills  referred  as  follows: 

Mr.  UDALL:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  987.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  Alaska  National  Interest  Lands  Conser- 
vation Act.  to  designate  certain  lands  In  the 
Tongass  National  Forest  as  wilderness,  and 
for  other  purposes;  with  an  amendment:  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  for 
a  period  ending  not  later  than  June  30. 
1989.  for  consideration  of  such  provisions  of 
the  bill  and  amendment  as  fall  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  that  Committee  pursuant  to 
clause  Ka).  rule  X  (Report  101-84.  Pt.  1). 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1347.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  transmitting  the 
supplemental  contract  award  report  for  the 
periods  July  1.  1989,  to  August  31,  1989,  pur- 
suant to  10  U.S.C.  2431  (b);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

1348.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  review  of  swing-bed  care  by 
Peer  Re\iew  Organizations,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  100-203:  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  and  Energy  and 
Commerce. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ROSE: 
H.R.  2600.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  establish  a  new  program  to 
provide  for  the  health  care  needs  of  the  el- 
derly, and  for  other  purposes:  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  WAXMAN: 
H.R.  2601.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  establish  an  agency  to 
be  known  as  the  Agency  for  Health  Care 
Research  and  Policy  and  to  amend  title  XI 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  with  respect  to 
evaluations  of  the  outcomes  of  health  care 
services  and  procedures:  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  AuCOIN: 
H.R.  2602.  A  bill  to  convey  to  the  North- 
west   Oregon    Housing    Authority    certain 
property    located    in    Astoria.    OR;   to   the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  BRYANT: 
H.R.  2603.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  to  provide  Fed- 
eral minimum  standards  for  health  insur- 
ance for  the  elderly:  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 
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By  Mr.  CAMPBELL  of  Colorado: 
H.R.   2604.   A  bill   to  establish   an   aban- 
doned minerals  and  materials  mine  reclama- 
tion fund  to  provide  for  the  reclamation  of 
areas  adversely  affected  by  certain  mining 
activities,   and   for  other   purposes;   to   the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota: 
H.R.  2605.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  provide  that  the 
discount  rules  relating  to  short-term  obliga- 
tions shall  not  apply  to  certain  obligations 
of  small  banks:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  POGLIETTA  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Plorio.  Ms.  Schneider.  Mr.  Borski. 
Mr.  KosTMAYER.  Mr.   Walgren.   Mr. 
DwYER  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Saxton. 
Mr.     McNuLTY.     Mr.     Tallon.     Mr. 
EISPY.  Mrs.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Smith  of  Mis- 
sissippi, and  Mr.  Weldon): 
H.R.  2606.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Maritime 
Act  of  1981  to  enhance  interstate  and  for 
eign  commerce  and  improve  competitiveness 
of  U.S.  ports  in  such  commerce  by  establish- 
ing a  port  improvement  revolving  loan  pro- 
gram to  be  administered  jointly  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  and  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation:  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  FRENZEL: 
H.R.  2607.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of   1986  to  exclude  certain 
employee    productivity    awards    from    gross 
income:    to   the   Committee   on   Ways   and 
Means. 

H.R.  2608.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  permit  private 
foundations  and  community  foundations  to 
establish  tax-exempt  cooperative  service  or- 
ganizations: to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  GALLO  (for  himself.  Mr.  Roe. 
Mr.  Saxton.  Mr.  Hughes.  Mrs.  John- 
son of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Gunderson. 
Mr.  Penny.  Mr.  Henry.  Mr.  Fawell. 
Mr.      HoRTON.      Mr.      Kasich.      Mr. 
Downey.  Mr.  Owens  of  New  York. 
Mr.    COURTER,    Mr.    Pallone.    Mrs. 
RouKEMA.  Mr.  Florio.  Mr.  Dwyer  of 
New     Jersey.     Mr.     Solomon.     Mr. 
Kleczka.  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  TORRicELLi.  Mr.  Robinson.  Mr. 
McMillan   of   North   Carolina.   Mr. 
McMiLLEN  of  Maryland.  Mrs.  Boxer. 
Mr.    Hastert.    Mr.    Neal    of    North 
Carolina,  and  Mr.  Schuette): 
H.R.  2609.  A  bill  to  amend  title  46.  United 
States  Code,  to  require  double  hulls  on  all 
tank  vessels;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By    Mr.   GIBBONS   (for    himself   and 
Mr.  Frenzel): 
H.R.  2610.  A  bill  to  make  the  Superfund 
petroleum  tax  consistent  with  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trades;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  OILMAN: 
H.R.   2611.   A  bill  concerning  democracy 
and  human  rights  in  the  People  s  Republic 
of  China  and  Tibet;  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Banking.   Finance  and  Urban   Af- 
fairs, Foreign  Affairs,  and  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina  (for 
himself.  Mr.  Davis.  Mr.  Dyson.  Mr. 
Fields,  Mr.  Tauzin.  and  Mrs.  Bent- 
ley): 
H.R.  2612.  A  bill  to  provide  temporary  au- 
thority to  certain  employees  of  the  Panama 
Canal   Commission   to   purchase    food    and 
other  goods  at  any  commissary  or  exchange 
store  located  in  Panama  which  is  operated 
by  any  military  department  of  the  United 
States;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Armed 


Services  and  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisher- 
ies. 

By  Mr.  LANTOS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Porter  ); 
H.R.  2613.  A  bill  to  suspend  most-favored- 
nation  treatment   for  the   products  of  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  and  to  suspend 
further  operations  by  the  Overseas  Private 
Investment  Corporation  [OPICl  in  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China  until  that  country 
recognizes  and  protects  fundamental  human 
rights  jointly,  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  and  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MACHTLEY: 
H.R.  2614.  A  bill  to  establish  a  pilot  pro- 
gram to  encourage  college  students  to  .serve 
as  mentors  for  disadvantaged  youths;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mrs.  MORELLA: 
H.R.  2615.  A  bill  to  ensure  the  eligibility 
of  displaced  homemakers  and  single  parents 
for  Federal  assistance  for  first-time  home 
buyers:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  NEAL  of  North  Carolina: 
H.R.  2616.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  eliminate  the  earn- 
ings test  for  individuals  who  have  attained 
retirement  age:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  RUSSO  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Miller  of  California): 
H.R.  2617.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  to  make  it  an  unfair 
labor  practice  for  an  employer  to  fail  to  re- 
instate certain  .senior  employees  upon  the 
conclusion  of  a  strike:  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  RUSSO  (for  him.self  and  Mr. 
Miller  of  California): 
H.R.  2618.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railway 
Labor  Act  to  require  the  reinstatement  of 
certain  senior  employees  upon  the  conclu- 
sion of  a  strike;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  SHUMWAY; 
H.R.  2619.  A  bill  to  extend  the  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission  License  No. 
2761  for  construction  of  the  South  Fork 
American  River  Project.  El  Dorado  County. 
CA;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Mi.ssissippi: 
H.R.  2620.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Endan 
gered  Species  Act  of  1973  to  prohibit  impor- 
tation of  shrimp  from  any  country  which 
does  not  require  its  shrimp  fishing  vessels  to 
u.se  turtle  excluder  devices,  and  for  other 
purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  and  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Ms.  SNOWE: 
H.R.  2621.  A  bill  to  provide  for  additional 
Border  Partol  personnel  and  the  procure- 
ment of  additional  mobile  .sensor  response 
systems  for  deployment  at  and  designated 
Border  Patrol  checkpoint  in  the  State  of 
Maine;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2622.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Medicare 
Catastrophic  Coverage  Act  of  1988  to 
expand  the  responsibilities  of  the  Advi.sory 
Committee  on  Medicare  Home  Health 
Claims  and  to  provide  a  fixed  date  for  the 
termination  of  such  Advisory  Committee; 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Ms.  SNOWE  (for  herself  and  Mr. 

Brennan): 

H.R.   2623.   A  bill   to  authorize  funds  for 

the   Muskie   Archives,   and    for   other   pur- 

po.ses:  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 

Labor. 

By  Mr.  SOLOMON: 
H.R.  2624.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  export  of 
.satellites  intended  for  launch  from  launch 


vehicles  owned  by  China;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SYNAR: 
H.R.  2625.  A  bill  to  prohibit  further  obli- 
gation of  funds  for  procurement  of  produc- 
tion aircraft  under  the  B-2  Advanced  Tech- 
nology Bomber  Program  until  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  certifies  to  Congress  that  flight 
testing  of  the  B-2  aircraft  has  been  success- 
fully accomplished;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  TALLON: 
H.R.  2626.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  facilitate  the  use 
of  amounts  from  individual  retirement 
plans  to  pay  long-term  health  care  insur- 
ance premiums,  educational  expenses,  and 
first  home  acquisition  costs;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HOYER  (for  himself.  Mr.  Fas- 

cell.  Mr.  Markey.  Mr.  Feighan.  Mr. 

Richardson,  Mr.  Ritter.  Mr.  Smith 

of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Porter,  and  Mr. 

Wolf); 

H.J.  Res.  292.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 

August  1.  1989.  as   "Helsinki  Human  Rights 

Day";  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Post 

Office  and  Civil  Service  and  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HUGHES  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

McCollum): 

H.J.  Res.  293.  Joint  resolution  designating 

August  8.  1989.  as  "National  Neighborhood 

Crime  Watch  Day  ";  to  the  Committee  on 

Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  SANGMEISTER  (for  himself. 
Mr.  CosTELLO.  Mr.  Durbin,  Mr.  Li- 
pinski.  Mr.  Poshard,  Mr.  Coble,  and 
Mr.  HuTTO): 
H.J.  Res.  294.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  for  the  automatic 
removal  of  Federal  judges  upon  their  con- 
viction of  serious  crimes;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BATES: 
H.  Con.  Res.  150.  Concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  the  printing  of  a  collection  of 
statements  in  tribute  to  the  late  Represent- 
ative Claude  Denson  Pepper;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina  (for 
him.self.  Mr.  Davis.  Mr.  Lent.  Mr. 
Ackerman.  Mr.  Akaka.  Mr.  Ander- 
son, Mr.  Annunzio.  Mr.  AuCoin,  Mr. 
Bateman.  Mr.  Bennett.  Mrs.  Bent- 
ley.  Mr.  Bevill.  Mr.  Bilbray,  Mr. 
Bilirakis.  Mrs.  Boggs,  Mr.  Borski. 
Mr.  Bosco.  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  Bren- 
nan. Mr.  Bunninc,  Mr.  Bustamante. 
Mr.  Callahan.  Mr.  Campbell  of  Colo- 
rado, Mr.  Clarke,  Mr.  Clement,  Mr. 
Clincer.  Mrs.  Collins,  Mr.  Dellums. 
Mr.  Dicks.  Mr.  Dyson.  Mr.  Engel. 
Mr.  Fascell.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Fields. 
Mr.  Foclietta.  Mr.  Ford  of  Michi- 
gan. Mr.  Gallo.  Mr.  Gaydos.  Mr. 
Goss.  Mr.  Grant.  Mr.  Guarini,  Mr. 
Hastert.  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Hayes  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Hefner.  Mr. 
Hochbrueckner.  Mr.  Horton.  Mr. 
Hubbard.  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Hunter. 
Mr.  Hutto.  Mr.  Inhofe.  Mr.  Jontz. 
Mr.  KoLTER.  Mr.  Lancaster.  Mr. 
Lewis  of  California.  Mr.  Lipinski. 
Mr.  Livingston.  Mrs.  Lowey  of  New 
York.  Mr.  Manton,  Mr.  Martin  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Mavroules.  Mr. 
McCloskey.  Mr.  McGrath,  Mr. 
McNuLTY.  Mr.  Miller  of  Washing- 
ton, Mr.  MoAKLEY,  Mr.  Molinari, 
Mr.  Mrazek,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Neal 
of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Ortiz,  Mr. 
Pallone.  Ms.  Pelosi,  Mr.  Perkins, 
Mr.     Pickett,     Mr.     Quillen,     Mr. 
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Rahall,   Mr.    Roe,    Mr.    Rose.   Mrs. 
Saiki,  Mr.  Savage.  Mr.  Saxton,  Mr. 
Shumway.  Mr.  Sikorski,  Mr.  Smith 
of  Florida,  Mr.  Smith  of  Mississippi. 
Mr.    Smith    of    New    Jersey,    Mr. 
SoLARZ.  Mr.  Solomon.  Mr.  Staggers. 
Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Studds.  Mr.  Tallon, 
Mr.    Tauzin,    Mr.    Torricelli,    Mr. 
Towns,  Mrs.   Unsoeld,   Mr.  Vander 
Jagt.  Mr.  Weldon.  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr. 
Yatron,  and  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska): 
H.  Con.  Res.  151.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
recognize    the    uniqueness    of    and    express 
strong  support  for  the  maritime  policy  of 
the  United  States,  and  to  urge  the  Adminis- 
tration in  the  strongest  possible  terms  to 
not  propose  maritime  transportation  serv- 
ices for  inclusion  at  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade  and  to  actively  oppose 
any  proposal  that  would  consider  maritime 
transportation  as  an  area  for  negotiation; 
jointly,   to   the   Committees   on   Ways   and 
Means  and  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By    Mr.>  LANTOS    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Broomfield.  and  Mr.  Porter): 
H.  Con.  Res.   152.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  grave  concern  of  the  Con- 
gress regarding  human  rights  violations  in 
the  Socialist  Federal  Republic  of  Yugoslav- 
ia; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BILIRAKIS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Towns,  Mr.  Broomfield.  Mr.  Bates. 
Mr.  McCoLLUM.  Mr.  Gibbons,  Mr. 
Richardson,  Mr.  Fields,  Mr.  Lewis 
of  Florida,  Mr.  Rhodes,  Mr.  Cour- 
ter,  Mr.  Combest,  Mr.  Ritter,  Mr, 
Barton  of  Texas,  Mr.  Anderson.  Mr. 
Callahan.  Mr.  Coughlin,  Mr. 
Bliley,  Mr.  Goss,  Mr.  Donald  E. 
LuKENS,  Mrs.  Morella,  Mr.  Madigan, 
Mr.  Dornan  of  California,  Mr.  Row- 
land of  Georgia,  Mr.  Tauke,  Mr. 
James.  Mr.  McCandless.  Mr.  BlL- 
bray.  Mr.  Baker.  Mr.  Lagomarsino, 
Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Dym- 
ALLY.  Mr.  Armey.  Mr.  Lancaster.  Mr. 
Nielson  of  Utah.  Mr.  Applecate,  Mr. 
Frost.  Mr.  Gillmor,  Mr.  Rohra- 
bacher,  Mr.  Douglas,  Mr.  Campbell 
of  California,  Mr.  Stearns.  Mr. 
Walsh,  Mr.  Smith  of  Mississippi, 
Mr.  Cox,  Mr.  Hancock,  Mr.  Schiff, 
Mr.  Smith  of  Vermont,  Mr.  Paxon, 
Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Slaugh- 
ter of  Virginia,  Mrs.  Bentley.  Mr. 
Ortiz.  Mr.  Rahall.  Mr.  Hatcher. 
Mr.  Smith  of  New  Hampshire,  Mr. 
Saxton,  Mr.  Machtley,  Mr.  Smith 
of  Texas,  Mr.  Beilenson.  Mr.  Morri- 
son of  Washington,  Mr.  Hyde.  Mr. 
Parker.  Mr.  Roberts.  Mr.  Oxley. 
Mr.  Hayes  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Rin- 
ALDO.  Mr.  SCHAEFER.  Mr.  Skaggs.  Mr. 
Wilson.  Mr.  Fawell.  Mr.  Weldon. 
Mr.  Bereuter.  Mr.  Kolter.  Mr.  Hall 
of  Texas.  Mr.  Kyl.  Mr.  Grant.  Mr. 
Dannemeyer,  Mr.  Quillen,  Mr.  Liv- 
ingston, Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  Neal  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Wylie.  Mr.  Hiler.  Mr.  Bunning.  Mr. 
Frank.  Mr.  Clement.  Mrs.  Lloyd. 
Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Jontz.  Mr. 
Holloway.  Mr.  Bevill.  Mr.  Poshard. 
Mr.  Shays,  Mr.  Valentine,  Mr.  Gun- 
DERSON,  Mr.  Hefner,  Mr.  Durbin, 
Mr.  Moorhead.  Mrs.  Roukema.  Mr. 
Campbell  of  Colorado,  Mr.  Molin- 
ARi,  Mr.  Stump,  Mr.  McMillan  of 
North  Carolina.  Mr.  Houghton.  Mr. 
Ballenger.  Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kansas. 
Mr.  Horton.  Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia. 
Mr.  Harris.  Mr.  McCrery,  Mr. 
Brown  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Gallegly. 
Mr.  Hutto.  Mr.  Payne  of  Virginia. 


H. 


Mr.  Owens  of  Utah,  Mr.  Nelson  of 
Florida.  Mr.  Roe.  Mrs.  Lowey  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Michel,  and  Mrs. 
Patterson): 
Res.  169.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  re- 
specting review  of.  and  hearings  on.  the 
Medicare  Catastrophic  Coverage  Act  of 
1988;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Ways 
and  Means  and  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Ms.  KAPTUR: 
H.  Res.  170.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
long-term  care  aides  make  significant  contri- 
butions to  individuals  of  all  ages  in  the 
United  States  and  deserve  recognition  and 
compensation  for  their  efforts;  jointly  to 
the  Committees  on  Energy  and  Commerce 
and  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  LANCASTER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Ackerman,    Mr.    AuCoin,    Mr.    Bou- 
cher.   Mr.    Fazio.    Mr.   Fuster.   Mr. 
Green.  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Kostmayer, 
Mr.  Nielson  of  Utah.  Mrs.  Patter- 
son.   Ms.    Pelosi.    Mr.    Penny.    Mr. 
Price.   Mr.    Rahall,   Mr.   Robinson, 
Mr.  Skaggs,  Mr.  Slattery,  Mr.  Val- 
entine and  Mr.  Walsh): 
H.    Res.    171.    Resolution    amending    the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
create  a  Scholars'  Gallery;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  STENHOLM  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Weldon,  Mr.  Ballenger,  Mr.  Bart- 
lett.    Mr.    Barton    of    Texas.    Mr. 
Bates,   Mr.    Bennett,   Mr.    Bilbray, 
Mr.    Browder,    Mr.    Buechner,    Mr. 
Campbell  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Carper, 
Mr.  CouRTER.  Mr.  de  la  Garza,  Mr. 
Dyson,  Mr.  Fawell.  Mr.  Florid,  Mr. 
Hall  of  Texas,  Mr.  Hamilton,  Mr. 
Harris.   Mr.   Huckaby,   Mr.   Inhofe. 
Mr.  Johnson  of  South  Dakota,  Mr. 
Lancaster,  Mr.  Leath  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Lewis  of  Florida,  Mr.  Marlenee.  Mr. 
McCoLLUM.  Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kansas. 
Mr.    Montgomery.    Mr.    Moorhead. 
Mr.    Neal    of    North    Carolina.    Mr. 
Nielson    of    Utah.    Mr.    Olin.    Mr. 
Parker.  Mrs.  Patterson.  Mr.  Payne 
of  Virginia.   Mr.   Penny.   Mr.   Petri. 
Mr.  Ray,  Mr.  Robinson.  Mr.  Sarpa- 
Lius.   Mr.  Saxton.  Mrs.  Schroeder. 
Mr.     Sharp.     Mr.     Sikorski.     Mr. 
Skaggs.  Mr.  Skelton.  Mr.  Slattery. 
Mr.    Denny    Smith.    Mr.    Smith    of 
Texas.  Mr.  Solomon.  Mr.  Stallings. 
Mr.  Synar.  Mr.  Tallon,  Mr.  Tauke. 
Mr.  Tauzin,  Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia, 
Mr.  Traficant,  Mr.  Upton.  Mr.  Val- 
entine, and  Mr.  Walker): 
H.    Res.    172.    Resolution    to    amend    the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  re- 
quire committees  to  include  in  committee 
reports,  and  conference  committees  to  in- 
clude in  joint  explanatory  statements,  the 
identity,  sponsor,  and  cost  of  each  provision 
of    a    reported    bill    or    conference    report 
which  benefits  10  or  fewer  beneficiaries  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 
Mr.  OXLEY  introduced  a  bill  (H.R.  2627) 
for  the  relief  of  the  estate  of  Commodore 
Perry    Miller;    which    was    referred    to    the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  6;  Mr.  Whittaker.  Mr.  Hastert.  Mr. 
Smith  of  New  Hampshire.  Mr.  Kolbe.  Mr. 
Gallegly.  Mr.  Ravenel.  Mr.  Hefley.  Mr. 
DeWine.  Mr.  Grandy.  Mr.  Schiff.  Mr. 
Goodling.  Mr.  Lightfoot.  Mr.  Chandler, 
Mrs.  Smith  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Packard.  Mr. 
Weldon.  Mr.  Boehlert.  Mr.  Gallo.  Mr. 
Coble.  Mr.  Coleman  of  Missouri.  Ms. 
Schneider,  and  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 

H.R.  19:  Mr.  Beilenson,  Mr.  Clement,  and 
Mr.  Evans. 

H.R.  24:  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Stark,  and  Mr. 
Johnston  of  Florida. 

H.R.  45:  Mr.  Carper. 

H.R.  58:  Mr.  Goodling  and  Mr.  Sund- 
quist. 

H.R.  60:  Mr.  Schulze.  Mr.  McEwen.  Mr. 

BUSTAMANTE.    Mr.    HANSEN.    Mr.    PORTER.    Mr. 

Stallings.  Mr.  Emerson.  Mr.  Coleman  of 
Missouri.  Mr.  Gordon,  Mr,  Hopkins,  Mr.  La- 
gomarsino, Mr.  Shumway,  Mr.  Quillen,  Mr. 
Jacobs,  Mr.  Bereuter,  Mr.  Morrison  of 
Washington,  Mr.  Livingston,  and  Mr. 
Inhofe. 

H.R.  63:  Mr.  Goodling,  Mr.  Smith  of  New- 
Hampshire.  Mr.  Packard,  Mr.  Bustamante, 
Mr.  Bates,  Mr.  Molinari,  and  Mr.  Gillmor. 

H.R.  108:  Mr.  Baker,  Mrs,  Boxer,  and  Mr. 

LiPINSKI. 

H.R.  110:  Mr.  Andrews  and  Mr.  Edwards 
of  Oklahoma. 

H.R.  145:  Mr.  Bryant.  Mr.  Coleman  of 
Texas.  Mr.  Horton,  Mrs.  Lowey  of  New 
York,  Mr.  McDermott.  Mr.  Obey,  and  Mr, 
Sangmeister. 

H.R.  201:  Mrs.  Schroeder. 

H.R.  215:  Mr.  Lent.  Mr.  Engel.  Mr.  Schae- 
fer,  Mrs.  Morella,  Mr.  Barnard,  and  Mr. 
Moorhead. 

H.R.  220:  Ms.  Kaptur. 

H.R.  283:  Mr.  Hastert,  Mr.  Walsh.  Mr. 
Andrews,  and  Mr.  Hubbard. 

H.R.  286:  Mr.  Solomon. 

H.R.  332:  Mr.  Molinari. 

H.R.  360:  Mr.  Clay. 

H.R.  361;  Mr.  Savage,  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennes- 
see, Mr.  Clay.  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Dixon. 
Mr.  Towns,  and  Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jersey. 

H.R.  458:  Mr.  Henry  and  Mr.  Moorhead. 

H.R.  500:  Mr.  Penny.  Mr.  Nowak.  and  Mr. 
Kostmayer. 

H.R.  534:  Mr.  Goss.  Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr. 
Bruce.  Mr.  Matsui.  Mr.  Hochbrueckner. 
Mr.  Tauzin.  and  Mr.  Kanjorski. 

H.R.  560:  Mrs.  Boxer. 

H.R.  561:  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma. 

H.R.  634:  Mr.  Browder.  Mr.  Feighan,  Mr. 
Flake.  Mr.  Gaydos.  Mr.  Dickinson.  Mr. 
Johnson  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pallone.  Mr. 
Houghton.  Mr.  McCandless.  Mr.  Torri- 
celli. and  Ms.  Snowe. 

H.R.  664:  Mr.  Sarpalius  and  Mr.  Gal- 
legly. 

H.R.  694:  Mr.  Bustamante.  Mr.  Campbell 
of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chapman.  Mrs.  Collins. 
Mr.  DeFazio.  Mr.  Dymally.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr. 
Flippo.  Mr.  Frank.  Mr.  Gejdenson.  Mr. 
Johnson,  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Leath  of 
Texas.  Mrs.  Lowey  of  New  York.  Mr.  Mav- 
roules.  Mr.  Murphy.  Mr.  Owens  of  New- 
York.  Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson. Mr.  Coble.  Mr.  DeLay.  Mr.  Fields. 
Mr.  Gilman.  Mr.  Gunderson.  Mr.  Henry. 
Mr.  Horton.  Mr.  James.  Mr.  Lagomarsino. 
Mr.  McCrery.  Mr.  McMillan  of  North 
Carolina.  Mr.  Madigan,  Mr.  Martin  of  New- 
York,  Mr.  Machtley.  Mr.  Nielson  of  Utah, 
Mr.  Packard.  Mr.  Pashayan,  Mr.  Paxon.  Mr. 
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Ravenel,  Mr.  Shays.  Mr.  Shumway.  Mr. 
Slaughtts  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Smith  of  Ver- 
mont, Mr.  Tauke.  Mr.  Walker.  Mr.  Wolf. 
Mr.  Robinson.  Mr.  Sisisky.  Mr.  Wilson. 
Mr.  WoLPE,  Mr,  Bevill.  Mr.  Browder.  and 
Mr.  Glickman. 
H.R.  711:  Mr.  Barnard  and  Mr.  Kanjor- 

SKI. 

H.R.  719:  Mr.  Gunderson.  Mr.  Gingrich. 
Mr.  Packard.  Mr.  DeLay.  Mr.  Hastert.  Mr. 
McMillan  of  North  Carolina,  and  Mr. 
Baker. 

H.R.  844:  Mr.  McEwen. 

H.R.  854:  Mr.  Johnston  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Prank.  Mr.  Schuette.  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah. 
Mr.  Brennan,  and  Mr.  Roe. 

H.R.  883:  Mr.  Broomfield.  Mr.  Jacobs.  Mr. 
Feighan.  Mr.  Costello.  Mr.  Ackerman.  Mr. 
Evans,  and  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey. 

H.R.  915:  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr.  Hunter.  Mr. 
Denny  Smith,  Mr.  Lewis  of  California.  Mr. 
Herger.  Mr.  McCandless.  Mr.  Moorhead. 
Mr.  DeFazio.  Mr.  Pashayan.  and  Mr.  Shum 

WAY. 

H.R.  917:  Mr.  Goss. 

H.R.  930:  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr.  McMillen  of 
Maryland.  Mr.  Clay,  and  Mr.  Ford  of  Michi- 
gan. 

H.R.  979:  Mr.  Pauntroy.  Mr.  Nacle.  Mr. 
HucKABY.  Mr.  JoNTZ,  Mr.  Atkins.  Mr.  Ford 
of  Michigan,  Mrs.  Kennelly.  Mr.  Conyers. 
and  Mr.  Myers  of  Indiana. 

H.R.  985:  Mr.  Petri. 

H.R.  987:  Mr.  Courter. 

H.R.  995:  Mr.  Madigan.  Mr.  Kostmayer. 
Mr.  Gunderson.  Mr.  Walsh.  Mr.  Coleman 
of  Missouri,  and  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma. 

H.R.  1028:  Mr.  Jontz.  Mr.  Chapman.  Mr. 
Schiff.  Mr.  Boehlert.  Mr.  Sawyer.  Mr. 
Valentine,  Mr.  Craig.  Mr.  Traficant.  Mr. 
Smith  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Feighan.  Mr. 
Petri.  Mr.  Fuster,  Mr.  Savage.  Mr.  Hunter. 
Mr.  Roberts,  Mr.  Atkins,  Mr.  Martinez, 
Mr.  Pursell.  Mr.  Chandler.  Mr.  Stenholm. 
Mr.  Hutto,  Mr.  Herman.  Mr.  Volkmer.  Mr. 
Stangeland,  Mr.  Emerson.  Mr.  Sundquist. 
Mr.  PosHABD.  Mr.  Bryant.  Mr.  Applecate. 
Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Gray.  Mr.  Lent.  Mr. 
ScHEUER.  Mr.  Bennett.  Mr.  Pickle.  Mr. 
Kasich.  Mr.  Brown  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson. Mr.  Goss.  Mr.  Rowland  of  Con- 
necticut. Mr.  Shays,  Mr.  Pickett.  Mr.  Sisi- 
sky. Mr.  Waxman.  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Fawell. 
Mr.  McNuLTY,  Mr.  Walsh.  Mr.  Erdreich. 
Mr.  Mfume,  and  Mr.  Schaefer. 

H.R.  1030:  Mr.  Atkins. 

H.R.  1074:  Mr.  Espy.  Mr.  Crockett.  Mr. 
Fuster,  Mr.  Waxman,  and  Mr.  Hubbard. 

H.R.  1174:  Mr.  Smith  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Roe,  and  Mr.  Eckart. 

H.R.  1216:  Ms.  Pelosi,  Mr.  Synar.  Mrs. 
MoRELLA.  and  Mr.  Campbell  of  Colorado. 

H.R.  1226:  Mr.  Rinaldo. 

H.R.  1235:  Mr.  Rangel  and  Mr.  Panetta. 

H.R.  1243:  Mr.  Pursell. 

H.R.  1333:  Mrs.  Bentley  and  Mr.  Atkins. 

H.R.  1371:  Mr.  Frank  and  Mr.  Lauchlin. 

H.R.  1386:  Mr.  Atkins. 

H.R.  1394:  Mr.  Martinez. 

H.R.  1432:  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia.  Mrs. 
Boxer.  Mr.  Wheat.  Mr.  Leland.  Mr. 
McGrath,  Mr.  KoLTER,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr. 
Ackerman,  Mrs.  Collins,  Mrs.  Johnson  of 
Connecticut.  Mr.  Chapman.  Mr.  Conte.  Mrs. 
Saiki.  Mr.  Bustamante.  Mr.  Stark.  Mr. 
KiLDEE.  Mr.  Levine  of  California.  Mr. 
Schuette,  Ms.  Schneider.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr. 
Gejdenson.  Mr.  Owens  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Fazio.  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut,  Mr. 
Stokes,  Mr.  Gaydos,  Mr.  Miller  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Murphy.  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Perkins.  Mr.  Sawyer.  Mr.  Payne  of  New- 
Jersey.  Mrs.  LowEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Po- 
SHARD.  Mrs.  Unsoeld.  Mr.  Rahall.  Mr.  Vis- 


Mr.   Pauntroy   and  Mr.   Erd- 


CLOSKY.  Mr.  Jontz.  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New 
Jersey,  and  Mr.  Mrazek. 

H.R.  1456:  Mr.  Moody. 

H.R.  1528:  Mr.  Clinger. 

H.R.  1599:  Mr.  Hastert. 

H.R.  1601:  Mr.  Hastert. 

H.R.  1614:  Mr.  Young  of  Florida  and  Mr. 
Clarke. 

H.R.    1632 

REICH. 

H.R.  1690;  Mr.  Clement,  Mr.  Clinger.  Mr. 
Espy.  Mr.  Martinez,  and  Mr.  Brown  of 
California. 

H.R.  1699:  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Bliley.  and  Mr.  Johnson  of  South  Dakota. 

H.R.  1711:  Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr.  Skeen. 
Mr.  Porter.  Mr.  Petri,  and  Mrs.  Bentley. 

H.R.  1760:  Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia  and  Mr. 
Tallon. 

H.R.  1780:  Mr.  Gejdenson.  Mr.  Lipinski. 
Mr.  Bustamante.  Mr.  Brennan,  Mr.  Sisisky, 
and  Mrs.  Patterson. 

H.R.  1782:  Mr.  Walsh,  Mr.  Weber,  and 
Mr.  Rhodes. 

H.R.  1860:  Mr.  Erdreich.  Mr.  Staggers. 
Mr.  Clay.  Mr.  Horton.  Mr.  Sikorski.  and 
Mr.  Emerson. 

H.R.  1864:  Mr.  Robinson.  Mrs.  Unsoeld. 
Mr.  Neal  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Ford  of 
Michigan.  Ms.  Pelosi.  and  Mr.  Hansen. 

H.R.  2008:  Mr.  Petri.  Mr  Spence,  Mr. 
Madigan.  Mr.  McEwen.  Mr.  Ireland,  Mr. 
Skeen,  Mr.  Miller  of  Washington,  Mr. 
Barton  of  Texa.s.  and  Mr.  Fields. 

H.R.  2021:  Mr.  Robinson,  Mr.  Tanner,  and 
Mr.  Parker. 

H.R.  2023:  Mr.  Durbin. 

H.R.  2055:  Mr.  Lewis  of  California. 

H.R.  2080:  Mr  Erdreich.  Mr  Kolter,  and 
Mr.  Owens  of  New  York. 

H.R.  2098:  Mr.  Fawell.  Ms.  Long,  Mr. 
McCoLLUM.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Ortiz.  Mr.  Dreier 
of  California,  Mr.  Callahan.  Mr.  Nielson  of 
Utah,  Mr.  Bateman,  Mr.  Walsh,  Mr.  Eng- 
lish. Mr.  Lantos,  Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia. 
Mr.  Harris.  Mr.  Ravenel.  Mr.  Mineta.  Mr. 
Young  of  Ala.ska.  Mr.  DeFazio,  Mr.  Coble. 
Mr.  McCloskey.  Mr.  Brown  of  California. 
Mr.  Rhodes.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Campbell  of 
Colorado.  Mr.  Gingrich,  Mr.  Foglietta. 
Mrs.  Vucanovich.  Mr.  Olin.  and  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  California. 

H.R.  2111:  Mr.  Bryant. 

H.R.  2121:  Mr.  Walker.  Mr  Conyers,  Mr. 
Miller  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Kanjorski,  Mr.  Walsh. 
and  Mr.  Akaka. 

H.R.  2144:  Mr.  Olin. 

H.R.  2191:  Mr.  Solomon  and  Mr.  Vander 
Jagt. 

H.R.  2192:  Mr.  Lancaster.  Mr.  Dymally. 
Mr.  Brown  of  California,  and  Mr.  Walsh. 

H.R.  2233:  Mr.  Atkins. 

H.R.  2245:  Mr.  Jacobs.  Mr.  Fauntroy.  Mr. 
Atkins.  Mr.  Gallecly.  Mr.  Fuster.  Mr. 
Smith  of  Mississippi.  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Hayes 
of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Robinson.  Mr.  Lagomar- 
sino. and  Mr.  Parker. 

H.R.  2283:  Mr.  Florio.  Mr.  Bustamante, 
Mrs.  Bentley.  Mr.  Bilirakis.  Mr.  Poshard. 
and  Mr.  Emerson. 
H.R.  2302:  Mr  Lagomarsino. 
H.R.    2303:    Mr.    Lagomarsino    and    Mr. 
Jontz. 

H.R.  2318:  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Bustamante,  Mr.  Owens  of  New  York,  and 
Mrs.  Roukema. 

H.R.  2319:  Mr.  Bateman,  Mr.  Derrick,  Mr 
Clay,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Callahan.  Mr.  Bar 
NARD.  Mr.  Mfume,  Mr.  Robinson,  Mr.  Ra 
VENEL,  Mr.  Studds.  Mr.  Crockett.  Mr.  Bal 
LENGER.  Mr.  Oberstar.  Mr.  Mazzoli.  Mrs 
Roukema.  Mr.  Spratt.  Mr.  Gejdenson.  Mr 
Fazio,  Mr.  Emerson.  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr 
BiLBRAY.  Mr.  Evans.  Mr.  Tallon,  Mr 
Leland.  and  Mr.  Natcher. 


H.R.  2345:  Mr.  Martinez.  Mr.  Owens  of 
New  York.  Mr.  Gibbons,  and  Mr.  Lipinski 

H.R.  2348:  Mr.  Olin.  Mr.  Fawell.  Mr. 
Sundquist,  Mr.  Armey,  Mr.  Walker,  Mr. 
Baker,  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr.  Fields,  Mr. 
Walsh,  Mr.  Dornan  of  California,  Mr.  Chap- 
man. Mr.  Gunderson,  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  and 
Mr.  Shaw. 

H.R.  2349:  Mr.  Fawell.  Mr.  Rahall.  and 
Mr.  Huckaby. 

H.R.  2353:  Mr.  Andrews  and  Mrs.  Meyers 
of  Kansass. 

H.R.  2376:  Mr.  Pallone.  Mr.  Bustamante. 
Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Studds.  Mr. 
Jontz.  Mr.  Pauntroy.  Mr.  Towns.  Mr. 
Manton.  Mr.  Kolter.  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New- 
Jersey.  Mr.  Owens  of  New  York.  Mr.  Gej- 
denson. and  Mr.  Fuster. 

H.R.  2380:  Mr.  Brown  of  California.  Mr. 
Brown  of  Colorado,  Mr.  Lipinski,  Mr.  Han- 
cock. Mr.  Robinson,  and  Mr.  Sikorski. 

H.R.  2460:  Mr.  Darden. 

H.R.  2529:  Mr.  Costello.  Mr.  Packard, 
Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  McGrath,  Mr. 
Robinson.  Mr.  Pashayan.  Mr.  Whittaker, 
Mr.  Porter,  Mrs.  Patterson.  Mr.  Hawkins. 
and  Mr.  Brown  of  Colorado. 

H.R,  2560:  Mr.  Frank.  Mr,  Stokes.  Mr, 
Fuster,  Mr.  Kostmayer.  Mr.  Wolpe.  Mr. 
Atkins.  Mr.  Florio.  Mr.  Dymally.  Mr. 
Miller  of  Washington.  Mr.  Hyde.  Mr.  Volk- 
mer. Mrs.  Unsoeld.  and  Mr.  Rowland  of 
Connecticut. 

H.J.  Res.  3:  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa  and  Mr. 
Henry. 

H.J.  Res.  104:  Mr.  Price.  Mr.  Fish,  Mr. 
Weldon,  Mr,  Guarini,  Mr,  Saxton,  Mr. 
Spence.  Mr.  Crane,  Mr.  Natcher.  Ms. 
Slaughter  of  New  York,  Mr,  Pallone.  Mr. 
Miller  of  California,  Mrs.  Lowey  of  New- 
York,  Mr.  Parris,  Mr.  Wylie.  Mr.  Kanjor- 
ski. Mrs.  Patterson,  Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr.  Tor- 
RiCELLi.  and  Mr.  Oxley. 

H.J.  Res.  138:  Mrs.  Kennelly. 

H.J.  Res.  163:  Mr.  Volkmer.  Mr.  Carper, 
Mr.  Jontz,  Mr.  Chapman,  Mr.  Manton.  Mr. 
McNuLTY.  Mr.  Levin  of  MichiKan,  Mr.  Haw- 
kins. Mr.  Skelton.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia, 
Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  Martin  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Florio.  Mr.  Sabo.  Mr.  Madigan.  Mr. 
Dicks.  Mr.  Coelho.  Mr.  McCollum.  Mr. 
Valentine.  Mr.  Savage.  Mr.  Solomon.  Mr. 
Gallegly  and  Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kansas. 

H.J.  Res.  166:  Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Emerson.  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr. 
Traxler.  Mr.  Bliley.  Mr.  Horton.  Mr. 
Dymally.  Mr.  Espy.  Mr.  Skeen.  Mr.  Hatch- 
er, Mr,  Schuette,  Mr,  Lancaster,  Mr, 
Harris,  Mr,  Martinez.  Mr.  Young  of 
Alaska.  Mr.  Johnson  of  South  Dakota,  Mr. 
Hamilton,  Mr.  Evans.  Mr.  Roberts,  Mr. 
Solomon.  Mr.  Fuster.  Mr.  Bilbray,  Mr. 
Herger.  Mr.  Stenholm,  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illi- 
nois, Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Madigan.  Mr.  Robert 
P.  Smith,  Mr.  Gunderson,  Mr.  Eckart,  Mr. 
Sawyer,  Mr.  Grandy,  Mr.  Wise.  Mr.  Lewis 
of  Florida,  Mr.  Savage,  Mr.  Lagomarsino, 
Mr.  Flippo,  Mr.  Grant,  Mr.  DeFazio,  Mr.  de 
Lugo,  Mr.  Hammerschmidt,  Mr.  Hayes  of 
Louisiana.  Mr.  Henry.  Mr.  Tallon,  Mr. 
Weber,  Mr.  Whitten,  and  Mr.  Wolf. 

H.J.  Res.  184:  Mr.  Brown  of  California. 
Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Wylie,  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr. 
Owens  of  New-  York,  Mr.  Borski,  Mr.  Sang- 
meister.  Mrs.  Lowey  of  New-  York,  Mr. 
Markey,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Aspin,  Mr.  Hoyer, 
Mr.  Kasich,  Mr.  Hefley,  Mr.  Eckart,  Mr. 
Gunderson,  Mr.  Erdreich,  Mr.  Crane,  Mr. 
Nowak.  Mr.  McCollum,  Mr.  Mfume,  Mr. 
Savage,  Mr.  Lancaster,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Flori- 
da, Mr.  Leland.  Mr.  Bonior,  Mr.  Gordon. 
Mr.  Dreier  of  California,  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illi- 
nois. Mr.  Hefner,  Mr.  Hochbrueckner,  Mr. 
Rhodes.   Mrs.   Roukema,   Mrs.   Byron.   Mr. 
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Mavroules.  Mi 
Harris.  Mr.  N 
Bosco,  Mr.  Sti 

Mr.  LiAGOMARSII 

California,  Mr 
Dixon,  Mr.  Di 
Dakota.  Mr. 
Hunter.  Mr.  G 
DLER.  Mr.  Rowi 
len  of  Marylan 
Mr.  Payne  of  I 
Udall,  Mr.  Kan 
Sarpalius.  Mrs 
Walgren.  Mr. 
Brown  of  Co 
Walsh.  Mr.  Ka 
H.J.  Res.  194 
Mr.  Hall  of  Of 

ARDSON,    Mr.    Y 

Mr.  Ritter,  M 
Mr.  McCloske-! 
kema,  Mr.  Pi 
Wolpe.  Mr.  S 
BoGGS.  Mr.  Re 
Hopkins.  Mr.  J 
Mr.  Carr.  Mr 
McCollum.    M 

SCHMIDT.    Mr.    I 

Clinger,  Mr.  C 
souri,  Mr.  Rin/ 
Ms.  Kaptur,  ^ 
Spence,  Mr.  Wi 
Mr.  Annunzio, 
Gallecly,  Mr. 
Brennan,  Mr.  C 
ENTINE,  Mr.  Ra 
Mr.  McDermoi 
SON,  Mr.  Espy, 
Price,  Mr.  Sen 

KA,    Mr.    GUARl 

Waxman,  Mr. 
Jones  of  Nortl 
Mr.  F^ENZEL,  A 
Jontz,  Mr.  Eng 
soELD,  Mrs.  F 
Grandy.  Mr.  Si 

H.J.  Res.  21 
Mrs.  Pattersoi 
of  North  Carol 

H.J.  Res.  22: 
New  Jersey.  M 
Espy.  Mr.  Fog 


UMI 


.  Owens  of 

LiPINSKI 
'AWELL.    Mr. 

Talker,   Mr. 

■"lELDS.  Mr. 
i.  Mr.  Chap- 
ARsiNO.  and 

lAHALL.  and 

Irs.  Meyers 
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ifornia,  Mr. 
CI,  Mr.  Han- 

CORSKI. 

r.  Packard, 
Grath,  Mr. 
Whittaker, 
r.  Hawkins. 

Stokes,  Mr. 
WoLPE,  Mr. 
MALLY,  Mr. 
E,  Mr.  VOLK- 
Rowland  of 

wa  and  Mr. 


Mr.  Carper, 

dANTON,  Mr. 
n,  Mr.  Haw- 

of  Georgia, 

New  York, 
adigan,  Mr. 
'OLLUM,  Mr. 
)lomon,  Mr. 
ansas. 
jeorgia,  Mr. 

Fazio.  Mr. 
ORTON.     Mr. 

Mr.  Hatch 

:aster,     Mr. 

Young     of 

Dakota,  Mr. 

OBERTS,  Mr. 
ILBRAY,  Mr. 
\RTIN  of   lUi- 

Mr.  Robert 

ECKART,  Mr. 
;,  Mr.  Lewis 

lACOMARSINO, 
^AZIO.  Mr.  DE 

r.  Hayes  of 
Pallon,    Mr. 

lOLT. 

I  California, 
i^ooPER,  Mr. 
LI.  Mr.  Sang- 

York,  Mr. 
Mr.  Hoyer, 
Eckart,  Mr. 

Crane,  Mr. 
Mfume,  Mr. 
VIS  of  Flori- 
'Ar.  Gordon, 
Iayes  of  Illi- 

lECKNER,  Mr. 

Byron,   Mr. 


Garcia.  Mr.  Atkins,  Mr,  Ford  of  Tennessee, 
Mr.  Plippo.  Mr.  Goss,  Mr.  Anderson.  Mr. 
Mavroules.  Mr.  Torres.  Mr.  Sawyer.  Mr. 
Harris.  Mr.  Neal  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Bosco.  Mr.  Studds.  Mr.  Hutto.  Mr.  Hiler. 
Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr.  Rose.  Mr.  Lowery  of 
California.  Mr.  Wyden,  Mr,  Sharp.  Mr. 
Dixon.  Mr,  Davis.  Mr.  Dorgan  of  North 
Dakota.  Mr.  Saxton.  Mr.  Bruce.  Mr. 
Hunter.  Mr.  Gilman.  Mr.  Pease,  Mr.  Chan- 
dler. Mr.  Rowland  of  Georgia,  Mr.  McMil- 
len  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Michel,  Mr.  Guarini. 
Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Archer.  Mr. 
Udall.  Mr.  Kanjorski,  Mr.  McDermott,  Mr. 
Sarpalius,  Mrs.  Unsoeld.  Mr.  Hercer.  Mr. 
Walgren.  Mr.  Glickman.  Mr.  Lent.  Mr. 
Brown  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Slattery,  Mr. 
Walsh.  Mr.  Kastenmeier,  and  Ms.  Kaptur. 

H.J.  Res,  194:  Mr.  Inhofe,  Mr.  Ravenel. 
Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Stallings.  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson. Mr.  Young  of  Florida,  Mr.  Goss, 
Mr.  Ritter.  Mr.  Saxton.  Mr.  Stangeland. 
Mr.  McCloskey.  Mr.  de  la  Garza,  Mrs.  Rou- 
kema.  Mr.  Fascell.  Mr.  Hubbard.  Mr. 
WoLPE.  Mr.  Sarpalius.  Mr.  Shays,  Mrs. 
BOGGS.  Mr.  Rowland  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Hopkins.  Mr.  Jones  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Solarz. 
Mr.  Carr.  Mr.  Kennedy.  Ms.  Long.  Mr. 
McCoLLUM.  Mr.  Solomon.  Mr.  Hammer- 
scHMiDT,  Mr.  Boehlert.  Mr.  Hatcher,  Mr, 
Clinger,  Mr.  Oxley.  Mr.  Coleman  of  Mis- 
souri. Mr.  RiNALDO.  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Udall, 
Ms,  Kaptur,  Mrs.  Saiki,  Mr.  Leland,  Mr. 
Spence,  Mr.  Weber,  Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kansas, 
Mr.  Annunzio.  Mr.  Hayes  of  Louisiana.  Mr 
Gallecly.  Mr.  Kolter.  Mr.  Studds.  Mr 
Brennan.  Mr.  Owens  of  New  York.  Mr.  Val 
ENTiNE.  Mr.  Ray,  Mr.  Porter.  Mr.  Huckaby 
Mr.  McDermott,  Mr.  Bilirakis,  Mr.  Emer 
SON.  Mr.  Espy,  Mr.  Smith  of  Vermont,  Mr 
Price.  Mr.  Schaefer.  Mr.  Bruce,  Mr.  Klecz 
ka,  Mr.  Guarini.  Mr.  Smith  of  Texas,  Mr 
Waxman,  Mr.  Tauzin.  Mr.  Fawell,  Mr 
Jones  of  North  Carolina,  Mrs.  Vucanovich 
Mr.  F^ENZEL.  Mr.  Rowland  of  Georgia,  Mr 
Jontz.  Mr.  English,  Mrs.  Morella.  Mrs.  Un 
soELD.  Mrs.  Patterson.  Mr.  Florio.  Mr 
Grandy.  Mr.  Sancmeister,  and  Mr.  Gekas. 

H,J.  Res.  215:  Mr.  Natcher.  Ms.  Oakar 
Mrs.  Patterson.  Mr.  Bilbray.  and  Mr.  Neal 
of  North  Carolina. 

H.J.  Res.  221:  Mr.  Conte,  Mr.  Dwyer  of 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma,  Mr. 
Espy.  Mr.  Foglietta,  Mr.  Hayes  of  Louisi- 


ana, Mr.  Inhofe.  Mr.  Lewis  of  California, 
Mr.  Morrison  of  Washington.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr. 
Smith  of  New  Jersey,  and  Mr.  Tauzin. 

H.J.  Res.  255:  Mrs.  Patterson.  Mr.  Jontz, 
Mr.  BoRSKi.  Mr.  Walsh.  Mrs.  Roukema,  Mr. 
Roberts.  Mr.  Packard.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Tauke,  and  Mr.  Bates. 

H.J.  Res.  257:  Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Oxley.  Mr.  Johnson  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Porter,  Mr.  DeWine.  Mr.  Jontz,  Mr,  Mad- 
igan,  Mr.  McCrery.  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida, 
Mr.  Browder,  Mr.  Solarz.  Mr.  Levine  of 
California.  Mr.  McNulty.  Mr.  Brown  of 
California,  Mr.  Lipinski,  Mr.  Lauchlin,  Mr. 
CoNYERS,  Mrs.  Bentley.  Mr.  Walsh.  Mr.  De- 
Fazio.  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Pashayan. 
Mr.  Guarini,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Mrazek,  Mrs. 
Meyers  of  Kansas,  Mr.  Bilbray,  Mr.  Chan- 
dler, Mr.  BoRSKi,  Mr.  Denny  Smith,  Mr. 
Berman,  Mr.  Pallone,  Mr.  Hancock.  Mr. 
Craig.  Mr.  Schuette.  Mr.  Wolpe.  Mr.  Po- 
SHARD.  Mr.  Moakley.  and  Mr.  Buechner. 

H.J.  Res.  273:  Mr.  Rinaldo.  Mr.  Porter, 
Mr.  Traficant,  Mr.  Costello,  Mr.  Hayes  of 
Louisiana,  Mr.  Horton.  Mr.  Fuster.  Mr. 
Smith  of  Mississippi,  Mr.  Kleczka,  Mr. 
Wylie,  Mr.  Dymally.  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa, 
Mr.  Jontz,  Mr.  Darden.  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio. 
Mr.  Mrazek,  Mr.  Feighan.  Mr.  Moody.  Mr. 
Smith  of  Florida.  Mr.  Smith  of  Vermont. 
Mr.  AuCoiN,  Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr. 
Blaz.  Mr.  BusTAMANTE,  Mr.  Callahan,  Mr. 
Bilbray.  Mr.  Dicks.  Mr.  Donnelly.  Mr. 
Dornan  of  California,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Ford 
of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Grant,  Mr.  Shays.  Mr. 
Barton  of  Texas,  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  Faunt- 
ROY.  Mr.  Stallings,  Mr.  Carper,  Mr.  Boeh- 
lert. Mr.  Hatcher,  Mr,  Oilman.  Mr.  DeFa- 
zio,  Mr.  Kasich,  Mr.  Flippo.  Mr,  Gordon, 
Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida.  Mr.  Levin  of  Michi- 
gan. Mr.  Bunning.  Mr.  McCloskey.  Mr. 
Morrison  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr. 
McEwEN,  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah,  Mr.  Gunder- 
soN,  Mr.  Ravenel,  Mr.  Evans.  Mr.  Hubbard. 
Mr.  RoYBAL,  Mr.  Martin  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Lent,  Mrs.  Kennelly,  Mr.  Lancaster.  Mr. 
Sawyer,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Borski, 
Mr.  Pallone,  Mr.  Rangel.  Mr.  Thomas  of 
Georgia.  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Traxler.  Mr. 
NowAK,  Mr.  Bliley,  Mr.  Sisisky,  Mr. 
Saxton,  Mr.  Schaefer.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Flori- 
da. Mr.  Chapman,  Mr.  Ireland,  Mr.  Skelton, 
Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Packard,  Mr.  Bates, 
Mr.  Russo.  Mr.  McNulty,  Mr.  Poshard.  Mr. 


Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Mrs.  Collins,  Mr. 
Hamilton,  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Wolf,  Mr. 
Jacobs,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Schuette,  Mrs.  Pat- 
terson, Mr.  Applecate,  Mr.  Annunzio,  Mr, 
Akaka,  Mr.  Nelson  of  Florida.  Mr.  Lipinski. 
Mr.  Hancock.  Mr.  Bilirakis,  Mr.  Burton  of 
Indiana,  Mr.  Rowland  of  Connecticut,  Mr, 
Anderson.  Mr.  Buechner,  Mr.  de  Lugo.  Mr. 
Dixon.  Mr.  Downey,  Mr.  Johnston  of  Flori- 
da, Mr.  Bennett,  and  Mr.  Espy. 

H.J.  Res.  274:  Ms.  Oakar.  Mr.  Stokes,  and 
Mr.  Bilirakis. 

H.J.  Res.  275:  Mr.  Pickett.  Mr.  Dymally, 
Mr.  BUSTAMANTE,  Mr.  Derrick,  Mr.  Stump. 
Mr.  Bunning.  Mr.  Goodling.  Mr.  Akaka. 
Mr.  Johnson  of  South  Dakota,  Mr.  Parker, 
Mr.  de  Lugo.  Mr.  Inhofe.  Mr.  Bevill.  Mr. 
Applegate,  Mr.  Tallon,  and  Mr.  Kildee. 

H.  Con.  Res.  79:  Mr.  Dannemeyer.  Mr. 
Akaka.  Mr.  Manton,  Mr.  Saxton.  Mr.  Lipin- 
ski, Mr,  Owens  of  Utah.  Mr.  Skelton,  Mr. 
Andrews,  Mr.  Panetta.  Mr.  Wolpe,  Mrs. 
Kennelly,  Mr.  Atkins,  Mr.  Solomon.  Mr. 
FHjster.  and  Mr.  DeFazio. 
H.  Con.  Res.  113:  Mr.  Rohrabacher. 
H.  Con.  Res.  118:  Mr.  Rahall.  Mr.  Light- 
foot.  Mr.  Hutto.  Mr.  Applegate,  Mr.  Bun- 
ning, Mr.  Traficant,  and  Mr.  Smith  of  Mis- 
sissippi. 

H.  Con.  Res.  123:  Mr.  Evans.  Mr.  McNul- 
ty. Mr.  Skeen.  Mr.  Mrazek.  Mr.  Craig,  Mrs. 
Bentley.  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mrs.  Patterson,  and 
Mr.  Roe. 

H.  Con.  Res.  128:  Mr.  Hunter.  Mr.  Robin- 
son, Mr.  Bustamante,  Mr.  Bates,  Mrs. 
Meyers  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Manton.  Mr. 
Atkins,  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Penny, 
Mr.  Dymally,  Mr.  Stearns,  and  Mr.  Rohra- 
bacher. 

H.  Con.  Res.  134:  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio.  Mr. 
Oilman.  Mr.  Evans.  Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  Camp- 
bell of  Colorado,  Mr.  McEwen.  Mr.  Busta- 
mante, and  Mr.  Hyde. 

H.  Con.  Res.  135:  Mr.  Rohrabacher,  Mr. 
Weldon,    Mr.    McEwen.   and   Mr.    Neal   of 
North  Carolina. 
H.  Res.  41:  Mr.  Stokes  and  Mr.  Wise. 
H.  Res.   120:  Mr.  Crockett,  Mr.  McDer- 
mott, Mr.  Akaka,  Mr.  Stallings.  Mr.  Kas- 
tenmeier, Mrs.  Boxer,  and  Mr.  Spence. 
H.  Res.  134:  Mr.  Lancaster. 
H.  Res.  144:  Mr.  Rohrabacher. 1 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


June  IS,  1989 


WHY  I  AM  PROUD  TO  BE  AN 
AMERICAN 


HON.  W1LUAM  D.  FORD 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  13.  1989 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  share  with  my  colleagues  five  award 
winning  essays  by  Christopher  P.  Chandler, 
Gretchen  Spencer,  Julie  A.  Yonts,  Scott 
Lange,  and  Stephen  Michon,  sixth  grade  stu- 
dents at  the  Hale  Creek  Elementary  School  in 
Romulus,  Ml.  Their  teacher,  Mrs.  Gaye  McGin- 
nis,  has  sponsored  this  essay  contest  over 
the  years  and  brings  her  class  to  Washington 
each  year;  and  it  is  always  an  honor  to 
present  the  winners  with  flags  that  have  been 
flown  over  the  Capitol  in  their  name. 

Why  I  Am  Proud  To  Be  an  American 
(By  Christopher  P.  Chandler) 

I  am  proud  to  t>e  an  American  because  we 
have  so  many  freedoms.  My  favorite  is  the 
freedom  of  speech.  I  think  it  is  important  to 
say  what  you  feel.  People  should  say  what 
they  mean  and  not  lie. 

In  the  U.S.S.R.  there  is  no  freedom  of 
speech.  The  government  controls  the  press. 
If  a  citizen  speaks  out  against  the  govern- 
ment, they  will  go  to  prison. 

Freedom  means  being  able  to  buy  what 
you  want  when  you  can  afford  it.  America  is 
very  wealthy.  People  are  starving  in  Ethio- 
pia, while  here  in  our  country  food  is  plenti- 
ful. 

In  America  we  have  the  right  to  choose 
the  church  in  which  we  worship.  Religious 
freedom  is  very  personal,  and  the  govern- 
ment has  no  place  there. 

In  America  we  can  gel  as  much  education 
as  we  wish  and  advance  our  knowledge  as 
far  as  we  choose.  We  work,  live,  and  worship 
where  we  please. 

The  Constitution  guarantees  us  these 
rights  and  freedoms.  It  can  only  be  changed 
when  the  people  approve  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution. 

Our  freedoms  are  being  threatened  by  ille- 
gal drugs.  We  must  get  drugs  out  of  Amer- 
ica. Tough  laws  must  be  enforced  to  bring 
this  problem  under  control. 

I  owe  my  country  my  loyalty  and  support. 
If  I  must.  I  will  fight  to  protect  our  free- 
dom. I  am  proud  to  be  an  American. 

Thankful  for  My  Freedom  To  Worship 
(By  Gretchen  Spencer) 

When  Abraham  Lincoln  was  asked  what 
makes  up  our  liberty  and  independence,  he 
said.  'It  is  not  our  frowning  battlements,  or 
bristling  sea  coasts,  our  army  and  navy  .  .  .. 
our  reliance  is  in  the  love  of  liberty  which 
God  has  planted  in  us."  ' 


Americans  really  do  love  liberty,  and  so 
America  has  been  established  around  many 
different  freedoms.  Some  of  these  freedoms 
are:  the  freedom  to  vote,  freedom  of  the 
pre.ss.  freedom  of  speech,  and  freedom  of  re- 
ligion. 

Even  though  I  love  all  the  freedoms,  free- 
dom of  religion  is  the  most  important  one  to 
me.  I  feel  this  way  because  the  church  I 
belong  to.  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter  Day  Saints,  is  more  than  just  a 
church  I  go  to  on  Sunday— it's  a  way  of  life. 
It  teaches  me  where  I  came  from,  what's 
the  meaning  of  life,  and  where  I  will  go 
after  this  life  on  Earth.  I  wouldn  I  be  able 
to  choose  my  religion  and  practice  it  if 
American  didn't  have  this  freedom. 

Many  nations  in  the  world  began  from 
wanting  power.-  but  our  nation  began  when 
some  of  the  people  in  England  wanted  more 
freedom  than  they  had.  The  main  freedom 
they  wanted  was  the  freedom  to  worship  as 
they  believed. 

I  am  very  thankful  that  the  Pilgrims  loved 
freedom  enough  to  go  through  all  the  hard- 
ships to  come  to  America.  I  know  that  many 
children  and  adults  suffered  and  du-d  on  the 
long  journey. 

This  wasn't  the  end  of  America's  fight  for 
freedom.  They  still  had  many  more  battles 
to  fight  and  much  blood  to  shed.  The  war 
with  England  wa-s  long  and  hard,  but  did 
they  give  up'^  No!  They  had  great  courage 
and  a  love  of  freedom,  but  they  had  more 
than  this.  I  believe  they  had  the  power  of 
God  within  them.  I  agree  with  Benjamin 
Franklin  when  he  said.  "I  have  lived  a  long 
time,  and  the  longer  I  live,  the  more  con- 
vincing proofs  I  see  of  this  truth:  that  God 
governs  in  the  affairs  of  men.  And  if  a  .spar- 
row cannot  fall  to  the  ground  without  his 
notice,  is  it  probable  that  en  empire  can  rise 
without  his  aid?  "  '  With  the  help  of  God 
and  their  own  courage  and  love  of  freedom, 
the  early  Americans  made  freedom  of  reli- 
gion possible  for  m"  in  two  ways.  First,  be- 
cause they  established  this  country  around 
freedom  of  religion,  I  can  worship  how  I  be- 
lieve now.  Second,  the  church  I  belong  to 
was  organized  in  1830.  It  wouldn't  have  been 
able  to  begin  here  if  this  country  didn't 
have  religous  liberty. 

Many  countries,  such  as  China,  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  other  communist  countries, 
don't  have  this  freedom,  and  my  church 
could  never  have  started  in  them. 

I  am  thankful  that  I  live  in  this  wonderful 
country.  It  is  a  great  country  that  was  made 
by  courageous  people.  I  know  that  if  I  want 
this  country  to  keep  its  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence, I  will  have  to  be  patriotic,  be  in- 
volved in  what  goes  on  in  my  community 
and  nationwide,  and  teach  my  children  the 
same  things. 

I  want  to  keep  America  the  great  country 
it  is.  I  owe  it  to  the  people  who  started  it.  to 
myself,  and  to  my  children.  I  am  truly 
thankful  for  America,  Land  of  the  Free! 


■'The  Light  of  Liberty."  by  Paul  H  Dunn. 


Sland  Fa.st   by  Our  Con.sIilulion.     J.   Reubrn 
Clarli.  Jr 

'    The  LiRhl  ot  Libi-ny.    by  Paul  H   Dunn 


What  the  American  Flag  Means  to  Me 
(By  Julie  A.  Yonts) 

After  I  wake  up  in  the  morning.  I  wonder. 
"What  am  I  going  to  do  today?  "  I  always 
plan  out  my  day  very  carefully. 

Then  I  wonder  about  the  people  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  in  Nigeria.  They  are  told 
what  to  say.  what  to  do.  and  where  to  live. 
They  arc  told  everything,  even  what  job  to 
lake! 

I  wonder  how  they  can.  well,  "put  up 
with"  the  way  they  are  forced  to  live.  'How 
many  people  live  there  because  they  want 
to?  How  many  people  live  there  because 
they  have  to?"  I  walk  into  school  and  greet 
people  with  a  "Hi  or  Hello."  Then  one  of  my 
fellow  students  leads  me  and  my  classi.iates 
in  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance. 

"With  Liberty  and  Justice  for  all,"  is  a 
phrase  from  the  Pledge.  All  Americans  have 
the  right  to  choose  their  actions,  they  also 
have  to  pay  the  consequences  for  their 
choices  and  actions. 

If  a  person  committed  murder,  they  might 
have  to  go  to  jail.  If  a  person  finds  a  lost 
puppy  or  wallet  and  returned  it,  they  might 
be  rewarded  for  it. 

In  America  you  must  obey  the  laws.  "Yju 
are  also  innocent  until  proven  guilty.  After  I 
.say  the  Pledge  I  ask  myself.  "How"  many 
people  are  saying  these  important  words 
with  feelings  and  understanding'' "  Then  I 
ask  myself.  "How  many  people  are  saying 
these  important  words  just  because  they 
have  to?" 

When  I  say  the  Pledge  I  get  a  special  feel- 
ing, like  when  you  step  outside  on  the  first 
sign  of  spring,  or  when  you're  opening  your 
presents  on  Christmas.  That  feeling  is  the 
way  I  feel  when  I  say  the  Pledge  of  Alle- 
giance. 

"I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  to  the  Repub- 
lic, for  which  it  stands,  one  nation,  under 
God.  indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice  for 
all.  " 

These  words  are  very  .special  and  impor- 
tant to  me,  and  should  be  to  the  rest  of  the 
nation. 

Why  I'm  Proud  To  Live  in  America 
(By  Scott  Lange) 

I  am  proud  to  live  in  America  because  for 
one.  I  have  freedom  that  many  other  coun- 
tries do  not. 

These  freedoms  are  freedom  of  religion, 
freedom  of  the  press,  and  freedom  of 
speech. 

The  freedom  of  religion  is  the  right  to  be- 
lieve in  and  practice  whatever  faith  a  person 
chooses.  This  also  includes  the  right  of  an 
individual  to  have  no  religious  beliefs. 

Religion  has  been  discouraged  or  even  for- 
bidden in  countries  ruled  by  dictators.  For 
example,  the  governments  of  China.  Russia, 
and  other  communist  nations  have  persecut- 
ed religion  on  a  large  .scale. 

Freedom  of  the  press  is  the  right  to  pub- 
lish facts,  ideas,  and  opinions  without  inter- 
ference from  the  government  or  from  pri- 
vate groups.  This  right  applies  to  the  print- 
ed media,  including  radio  and  television. 

"If  we  in  the  United  States  didnt  have 
freedom  of  the  press  I  could  not  write  this. 
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Freedom  of  the  press  exists  largely  in  the 
Western  European  countries,  the  English 
speaking  nations,  and  Japan.  It  is  present  to 
a  limited  extent  in  some  Latin  American 
countries." 

In  Great  Britain,  for  example,  the  press 
restricts  itself  on  what  it  prints  about  the 
Pope.  Australia  and  Ireland  have  strict  ob- 
scenity laws.  Norway  and  Sweden  are  not 
strict.  Denmark  dropped  all  its  obscenity 
laws  during  the  1960s.  (The  World  Book 
Encyclopedia.  1982) 

Freedom  of  speech  is  the  right  to  say  pub- 
licly or  privately  what  one  believes.  This 
covers  all  forms  of  expression,  including 
books,  newspapers,  magazines,  radio,  televi- 
sion, and  motion  pictures.  Many  scholars 
consider  freedom  of  speech  a  natural  right. 
I  like  this  best  out  of  the  ones  I  have  named 
because  I  can  say  what  I  think  or  feel.  It 
would  be  hard  to  express  ideas  or  opinions.  I 
don't  know  how  it  would  feel.  I  have  never 
lived  in  or  ever  been  in  a  country  that  is  not 
free. 

All  the  information  I  have  looked  at  or 
have  received  tells  me  that  I  am  very  lucky 
to  be  free  and  I  feel  sorry  for  those  who  are 
not  free  and  dont  have  all  the  rights  I  have. 

Why  I'm  Proud  To  Be  an  American 
(By  Stephen  Michon) 

I  am  proud  to  be  an  American  because  of 
all  the  freedoms,  rights,  and  laws  that  keep 
America  safe  and  peaceful. 

Religious  freedom  allows  me  to  believe  in 
anything  that  I  want  to  believe  in  or  if  I 
choose,  not  to  believe  in  anything.  Other 
countries  such  as  Russia.  Poland.  'Jugoslav- 
ia, and  Hungary  don't  have  religious  free- 
dom which  is  guaranteed  by  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

Freedom  of  the  press  lets  me  know  what  is 
going  on  everywhere.  If  something  bad  is 
happening  within  the  government  the  press 
lets  us  know.  Countries  like  Russia.  Poland. 
Yugoslavia,  China.  Hungary  and  Czechoslo- 
vakia don't  have  freedom  of  the  press. 
People  only  read  good  things  from  the  gov- 
ernment and  they  will  be  happy  and  satis- 
fied and  will  stay  happy. 

Freedom  of  speech  allows  me  to  laugh, 
talk.  yell,  and  speak  a  free  mind.  In  Hunga- 
ry in  1956  the  people  protested  against  the 
government  and  hundreds  of  citizens  were 
killed  and  many  were  put  in  jail.  If  I  protest 
against  the  government  in  America  they 
will  do  nothing  against  me. 

When  we  break  the  law  our  freedoms  and 
rights  are  taken  away.  We  can  be  assured  of 
our  rights  and  freedoms  if  we  don't  break 
the  law. 

America  is  net  perfect  but  there  is  a 
system  that  provides  ways  of  correcting  mis- 
takes. It  is  a  privilege  to  live  here. 
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Lieutenant  Colonel  Jackson  entered  the 
military  In  1951  and  establishec)  an  exception- 
ally outstanding  record  In  his  31 -year  career  in 
the  U.S.  Army  and  Virgin  Islands  National 
Guard,  as  well  as  NASA.  During  two  tours  of 
duty  in  Vietnam,  from  1 966  to  1 969,  he  sen/ed 
as  commander  of  an  armed  helicopter  unit 
that  displayed  great  valor  and  courage  con- 
ducting emergency  medical  evacuations  and 
other  missions  under  extremely  tough  combat 
conditions.  He  came  out  of  the  service  with  a 
host  of  honors,  including  more  than  20  Air 
Medals  for  over  800  combat  missions,  the 
Purple  Heart  for  injury  in  combat,  and  two  Dis- 
tinguished Flying  Crosses  for  Valor,  the  Na- 
tion's second  highest  award. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Jackson  exemplifies  the 
very  best  that  our  country  has  to  offer  in  cour- 
age and  service  in  the  Armed  Forces.  After 
growing  up  on  Frederiksted,  as  one  of  15  chil- 
dren of  Ethel  Challenger  Jackson  and  Julius 
A.  Jackson,  he  entered  the  U.S.  Army  just 
before  his  18th  birthday  in  1951.  He  advanced 
through  rigorous  and  demanding  training- 
ranging  from  officer  candidate  school  to  air- 
borne school,  parachute  training,  and  even 
engineering.  During  an  unpopular  war,  he 
served  with  unswerving  loyalty  and  honor.  He 
did  his  duty  to  the  very  best  of  his  ability  and 
is  an  outstanding  model  for  our  country  s 
young  people. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Jackson's  career  also 
included  periods  as  a  deputy  inspector  gener- 
al in  the  Army  Forces  in  Okinawa,  an  assistant 
commander  at  the  Yuma  Proving  Grounds  in 
Yuma,  AZ,  a  U.S.  property  and  fiscal  officer 
with  the  Virgin  Islands  National  Guard,  and  a 
project  officer  with  NASA,  where  he  worked 
on  Apollo  flights  II,  111,  and  IV. 

The  entire  Virgin  Islands  is  proud  of  Lieuten- 
ant Colonel  Jackson's  record.  In  1968,  the 
Virgin  Islands  Legislature  awarded  him  the 
Virgin  Islands  l^^edal  of  Honor  for  his  achiieve- 
ments  as  a  helicopter  gunship  commander. 
This  is  an  extremely  well-deserved  honor. 
Now,  sadly,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  we  again 
remember  his  service  and  his  achievements.  I 
am  proud  to  express  the  admiration  and  re- 
spect that  I  and  other  Virgin  Islanders  feel  for 
the  life  and  career  of  Lt.  Col.  Lionel  A.  Jack- 
son. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  LT.  COL.  LIONEL 
A.  JACKSON 


HON.  RON  de  LUGO 

OF  THE  VIRGIN  ISLANDS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  13,  1989 

Mr.  DE  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to 
pay  tribute  today  to  Lt.  Col.  Lionel  A.  Jackson. 
a  native  of  Frederiksted,  St.  Croix,  in  the  U.S. 
Virgin  Islands,  who  earned  high  military 
awards  and  was  recently  buried  in  Arlington 
National  Cemetery  with  full  military  honors 
after  his  death  on  April  1 1 . 


DEMOCRACY,  LIBERTY  AND  JUS- 
TICE IN  THE  PEOPLE'S  REPUB- 
LIC OF  CHINA  ACT  OF  1989 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  OILMAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  13,  1989 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing H.R.  2611,  the  Democracy.  Liberty, 
and  Justice  in  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
Act  of  1989.  The  bill  calls  for  trade  sanctions 
and  other  actions  against  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China  until  human  rights  and  democracy 
are  on  a  firm  footing. 

No  longer  can  we  stand  idly  by  watching 
what  happened  in  Tibet  repeat  itself  in  the 
People's  Republic  of  China.  We  must  take 
firm  action  now  to  put  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people  on  record  as  opposing  totali- 
tanan  dictatorial  regimes.  We  must  respond  to 
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the  leaders  in  Beijing  as  we  do  to  the  leaders 
in  Panama  or  any  where  else  where  power 
hungry  rules  are  determined  to  hang  on,  even 
if  they  don't  have  the  mandate  from  the 
people  to  do  so. 

Pnor  to  the  savage  butchering  of  thousands 
of  unarmed  Chinese  students  and  their  sup- 
porters in  Tiananmen  Square,  the  Chinese  dis- 
sident Fang  Lizhi  made  some  suggestions  on 
how  the  West  can  best  help  bring  about  great- 
er democracy  and  human  rights  in  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China.  The  astrophysicist, 
the  People's  Republic  of  China's  most  re- 
spected dissident,  who  now  has  taken  refuge 
in  our  Embassy  in  Beijing,  advocated  certain 
economic  actions  against  his  country.  This  bill 
links  credit,  trade,  and  multilateral  bank  loans 
to  democracy  and  human  rights  in  Tibet  and 
the  People's  Republic  of  China. 

As  the  writer  A.M.  Rosenthal  of  the  New 
York  Times  said  today  in  his  "On  My  Mind" 
column,  "The  students  of  Beijing  showed  in 
Tiananmen  Square  what  kind  of  men  and 
women  they  were.  Now  it  is  our  turn."  1  be- 
lieve H.R.  261 1  is  a  step  in  that  direction  and  I 
invite  my  colleagues  to  join  in  support  of  the 
bill: 

H.R.  2611 
A   bill   concerning   democracy    and    human 

rights  in  the  People's  Republic  of  China 

and  Tibet 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled. 

SKCTIUN  I   TITl.K 

This  Act  shall  be  known  as  the  "Democra- 
cy. Liberty,  and  Justice  in  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  Act  of  1989". 

SK( .  2.  KINDINCS 

The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  Government  of  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  is  attempting  to  crush  the 
democracy  and  reform  movement  in  China 
through  the  use  of  wanton  violence  by  the 
Peoples  Liberation  Army: 

(2)  the  United  States  Congress  condemns 
the  brutal  actions  taken  by  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  against  the  Chinese  people 
during  peaceful,  nonviolent  demonstrations 
for  democratic  change; 

(3)  the  Government  of  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  has  used  the  People's  Lib- 
eration Army  to  crush  brutally  the  freedom 
movement  in  Tibet  on  several  occasions; 

(4)  fundamental  human,  political,  and  eco- 
nomic rights  are  denied  to  the  people  of 
China  and  the  people  of  Tibet  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  People's  Republic  of  China; 

(5)  the  President  of  the  United  States  has 
announced  that  the  United  States  would  im- 
mediately suspend  all  government-to-gov- 
ernment sales  and  commercial  exports  of 
weapons,  immediately  suspend  all  visits  be- 
tween the  United  Slates  and  Chinese  mili- 
tary officials,  treat  sympathetically  requests 
by  Chinese  students  in  the  United  States  to 
extend  their  stay,  and  offer  humanitarian 
and  medical  assistance  through  the  Interna- 
tional Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  to  those 
injured  during  the  assault  on  Beijing;  and 

(6)  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  to 
be  commended  for  his  forthright  action. 

SKC.  .1.  IMI'OSITION  (IK  IMTKl)  STATKS  SANATIONS 
WITH  RKSPKCT  TO  THK  PF.OPI.K'S  RK- 
Pt  Bl.U  (>K<HINA. 

Sections  4.  5.  6.  7.  8.  9.  10.  and  11  of  this 
Act  shall  take  effect  10  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  unless  the  Presi- 
dent determines  and  submits  a  notification 
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to  the  Congress  that  following  the  June  4, 
1989  massacre  in  Beijing,  the  Government 
of  the  People's  Republic  of  China— 

(1)  has  abandoned  the  campaign  of  vio- 
lence against  unarmed  civilians; 

(2)  has  lifted  martial  law;  and 

(3)  has  made  significant  progress  in  pro- 
viding for  democracy,  liberty,  and  justice  in 
Tibet  and  the  People's  Republic  of  China. 

SEC.    I.   SISPKNSION   ()K   IMTKI)  STATES   ASSIST- 
ANCE. 

(a)  Export-Import  Bank.— Notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provisions  of  law.  no  loan, 
credit,  credit  guarantee,  or  insurance  may 
be  extended  to  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  by  any  agency  of  the  United  States 
Government,  including  the  Export-Import 
Bank  of  the  United  States  and  the  Overseas 
Private  Investment  Corporation  (OPIC). 

(b)  Trade  Devixopment  Program.— Funds 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  or  otherwise 
made  available  by  the  Congress  may  not  be 
obligated  or  expended  for  activities  of  the 
Trade  Development  Program  with  respect 
to  the  People's  Republic  of  China. 

(c)  Multilateral  Action.— The  Congress 
urges  the  Secretary  of  State  to  encourage 
countries  which  are  allies  of  the  United 
States  to  suspend  programs  providing  assist- 
ance comparable  to  that  described  in  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (b)  to  the  People's  Republic  of 
China. 

SE<.    :..    SISPKNSION    OK    TKAIIK    BKNKKITS    ANIl 
COMMERl  IAI.  KEI..\TIONS 

(a)  Denial  of  Nondiscriminatory  Treat- 
ment.—Products  of  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  shall  not  receive  nondiscriminatory 
treatment  by  the  United  States. 

(b)  International  Financial  Institu- 
tions.—The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
instruct  the  United  States  Executive  Direc 
tors  to  the  International  Bank  for  Recon- 
struction and  Development,  the  Interna- 
tional Development  Association,  the  Inter- 
national Finance  Corporation,  and  the 
Asian  Development  Bank  to— 

(1)  oppose  any  loan,  grant,  or  other  form 
of  economic  or  technical  assistance  to  the 
People's  Republic  of  China; 

(2)  propose  and  support  a  downgrading  of 
the  membership  status  of  the  Peoples  Re- 
public of  China  to  that  of  an  observer;  and 

(3)  urge  other  democratic  countries  to 
support  actions  taken  by  the  United  States 
Executive  Directors  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion. 

(c)  Status  of  People's  Republic  of  China 
AT  GATT.-Thc  United  States  Trade  Repre 
sentative  shall  instruct  the  United  States 
Representatives  to  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade  <GATT)  to  support 
the  suspension  of  observer  status  for  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  at  GATT. 

(d)  Trade  Agreement.— Funds  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  or  otherwise  made  avail- 
able by  the  Congress  may  not  be  obligated 
or  expended  to  negotiate,  conclude,  or  carry 
out  any  commercial  agreement  with  the 
People's  Republic  of  China. 

(e)  United  States-China  Trade  Organiza- 
tions.—Funds  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated or  otherwise  made  available  by  the 
Congress  may  not  be  obligated  or  expended 
for  participation  by  the  United  States  on 
the  United  States-China  Joint  Committee 
on  Commerce  and  Trade  or  the  United 
States-China  Commission  on  Trade. 

SEt'.  «.  SISPENSIUN  OK  (  ERTAIN  1  NITEI)  STATES 
EXPORTS  Tt>  THK  PKOPI.K'S  RKPI  KI.K' 
OK  (  HIN.V 

(a)  Licenses  for  Export  of  Items  on  the 
Munitions  Control  List  and  the  Commer- 
cial Control  List.— 
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( 1 )  Licenses  for  export  to  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  of  items  on  the  United 
States  Munitions  Control  List  or  on  the 
Commercial  Control  List  are  suspended. 

(2)  Funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
or  otherwise  made  available  by  the  Congress 
may  not  be  obligated  or  expended  to  proce.ss 
or  issue  any  license  for  the  export  to  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  of  items  on  the 
United  States  Munitions  Control  List  or 
items  on  the  Commercial  Control  List. 

(b)COCOM.- 

(1)  The  Secretary  of  State  shall  instruct 
the  United  States  Representative  to  the  Co- 
ordinating Committee  on  Multilateral 
Export  Controls  (COCOM)  to  oppose  the 
export  to  the  People's  Republic  of  China  of 
any  COCOM-controUed  item  by  any  coun- 
try participating  in  COCOM. 

(2)  The  Congress  urges  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  encourage  the  industrialized  West- 
ern allies  of  the  United  States  to  join 
United  States  efforts  to  oppose  the  export 
of  any  COCOM  controlled  item  to  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China  and  suspend  the 
export  of  other  military  items  and  advanced 
technology. 

sKt . :  limitation  on  imports  krom  kuntries 

will*  H    TAhK    <<)MMER(  IAI.    ADVAN- 

ta(;k  ok  1  nitei)  states  sanctions. 
The  President  is  authorized  to  limit  the 
importation  into  the  United  States  of  any 
product  or  service  of  a  foreign  country  to 
the  extent  to  which  such  foreign  country 
benefits  from,  or  otherwise  takes  commer- 
cial advantage  of,  any  sanction,  prohibition, 
or  limitation  imposed  by  or  under  this  Act. 

SK(    X  si  SPENSION  OK  MII.ITAKV  <  (MH'KKATION. 

No  agency  or  entity  of  the  United  States 
may  engage  in  any  form  of  military  coopera- 
tion, direct  or  indirect,  with  the  Peoples  Re- 
public of  China. 

SEC.  ».  SI  SPENSION  OK  SCIENCE  ANIl  TECIINOI.O- 
(;V  « OOI'KKATION. 

Funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  or 
otherwise  made  available  by  the  Congress 
may  not  be  obligated  or  expended  for 
United  States  participation  under  any 
United  States-China  agreement  or  protocol 
on  scientific  cooperation. 

SEC.  Ill   »  IIINESE  AND  TIBCTAN  STI  l»ENTS  IN  THE 
I  NITEH  STATES. 

The  Attorney  General  shall  treat  sympa- 
thetically requests  by  students  from  Tibet 
and  the  People's  Republic  of  China  study- 
ing in  the  United  States  for  Extended  Vol- 
untary Departure  status. 

SE«      II     lONIHTIONS    INKER    WIIK  II    SANITIONS 
MAV  HK  I.UTEIl. 

The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  cease  to 
have  effect  on  the  date  on  which  the  Presi- 
dent determines  and  submits  a  notification 
to  the  Congress  that  the  Government  of  the 
People's  Republic  of  China— 

(1)  is  no  longer  carrying  out  a  sustained 
campaign  of  violence  against  unarmed  civil- 
ians; 

(2)  has  lifted  martial  law;  and 

(3)  has  made  significant  progress  in  pro- 
viding for  democracy,  liberty,  and  justice  in 
Tibet  and  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China. 


June  13,  1989 


IN  RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
TUSTIN  SIXTH  GRADE  "ODYS- 
SEY OF  THE  MIND"  TEAM 


HON.  BILL  SCHUEHE 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  13,  1989 
Mr.  SCHUETTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
honor  the  Tustin  sixth  graders  who  participat- 
ed in  the  "Odyssey  of  the  Mind"  competition 
for  the  State  of  Michigan.  They  should  be  sa- 
luted for  their  first  place  finish  in  State  compe- 
tition. The  first  phase  was  a  skit  to  sell  a  prod- 
uct, and  the  second  phase  was  brainstorming. 
The  creative  talents  that  these  students  have 
shown  will  be  displayed  in  Boulder,  CO,  at  the 
World  Odyssey  of  the  Mind  competition. 

In  this  day  of  educational  crisis  these  stu- 
dents should  be  applauded  for  their  initiative 
and  problem  solving  skills.  As  America  enters 
the  21st  century  these  skills  are  going  to 
become  increasingly  important  to  our  Nations 
future.  The  ability  to  assess  a  situation  and 
creatively  deal  with  the  problem  will  become 
Increasingly  vital  skills.  Students  that  are  ex- 
celling In  these  activities  should  be  encour- 
aged and  congratulated  for  their  efforts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  you  join  me  In  salut- 
ing the  Tustin  sixth  grader's  Odyssey  of  the 
Mind  team  for  their  first  place  award  in  the 
Michigan  competition.  I  also  know  that  we 
wish  each  of  them;  Rylan  Kahley,  Kelly  Ander- 
son, Cindy  Nix,  Wendy  Paramenter,  Mike 
Pacola,  Lisa  Black,  and  Megan  Anderson  the 
best  of  luck  in  the  World  Odyssey  of  the  Mind 
competition. 


June  13,  198 

prime  minister  s 
people. 


THE  1956  HUNGARIAN  PREMIER 
REBURIED  IN  BUDAPEST 


HON.  GERALD  B.H.  SOLOMON 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  13,  1989 
Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Sandor 
Balogh,  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  and 
Human  Rights  Committee  of  the  National  Fed- 
eration of  American  Hungarians,  is  an  acade- 
mician who  is  well-versed  in  the  events  now 
taking  place  in  Hungary.  As  a  former  resident 
of  that  country,  he  is  also  a  specialist  in  Its 
past. 

Upon  his  return  from  a  recent  trip  to  Hunga- 
ry, Dr.  Balogh  wrote  the  following  article,  re- 
flecting his  views  on  the  planned  reburial  of 
former  Premier  Imre  Nagy  as  it  relates  to  cur- 
rent events  in  Hungary: 
The  1956  Hungarian  Premier  Reburied  in 
Budapest 

(By  Dr.  Sandor  Balogh) 
The  bones  of  Imre  Nagy,  the  patriot  who 
was  executed  three  decades  ago  and  dumped 
in  a  mass  grave,  will  be  reburied  in  honor  on 
June  16  (1989.  the  31st)  anniversary  of  his 
execution.  Some  officials  worry  that  this 
may  trigger  a  new  uprising. "  reports  Wil- 
liam Satire  from  Budapest. 

Imre  Nagy  was  prime  minister  of  Hungary 
first  in  1953,  after  Stalin's  death,  to  be  re- 
placed in  1955  by  the  Stalinist  Hegedus.  In 
1956.  during  the  Uprising,  Nagy  was  made 
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prime  minister  again,  at  the  demand  of  the 
people. 

After  the  Soviet  attacked  on  Nov.  4.  1956. 
he  escaped  to  the  Yugoslavian  Embassy. 
After  promised  free  conduct,  he  left  the 
Embassy  in  a  bus  together  with  several 
other  Hungarian  leaders.  They  were  all  ar- 
rested by  the  Soviet  military  police. 

In  spite  of  written  guarantee  by  Janos 
Kadar  then  prime  minister,  he  was  tried 
and  executed  on  June  16.  1958,  provoking 
angry  remarks  from  world  leaders  and  the 
international  media. 

For  30  years  his  grave  was  not  revealed 
even  to  this  relatives,  in  spile  of  internation- 
al protest. 

As  part  of  the  recent  democratization 
process,  his  remains  have  been  exhumed  in 
April  of  this  year,  and  along  with  several 
other  executed  leaders  of  the  Revolution  of 
1956  will  be  officially  re-buried  on  the  31st 
anniversary  of  the  execution.  June  16.  1989. 

The  event  is  expected  to  be  a  milestone  in 
the  democratization  process,  with  hundreds 
of  thousands  preparing  to  demonstrate  in 
support  of  the  trend  toward  democracy. 

While  Imre  Nagy  was  a  communist,  he 
stands  as  a  symbol  of  democracy  and  nation- 
al self  determination.  Many  of  the  current 
reforms  are  following  his  prescriptions. 
Nagy  wrote  in  1955,  while  ousted  from 
power  and  fighting  for  his  reinstatement 
the  following  about  the  Hungarian  people: 
"They  want  a  People's  Democracy  where 
working  people  are  masters  of  their  country 
and  of  their  own  fate,  where  human  beings 
are  respected,  and  where  social  and  political 
life  is  conducted  in  the  spirit  of  humanism. 
.  .  .  The  virtues  that  little  by  little  are  dying 
out  in  Party  life  and  Communist  conduct 
must  be  revived  and  developed.  Such  virtues 
include  love  and  respect  for  the  Hungarian 
people,  close  relations  and  unity  w*th  the 
people,  loyalty  to  the  people,  and  true  serv- 
ice to  their  interest.    .  .  ." 

While  premier  in  1956,  he  requested  that 
the  Soviet  troops  leave  Hungary,  declared 
Hungary's  neutrality,  and  introduced  eco- 
nomic and  political  reforms  that  are  still 
vital  demands  even  today.  After  his  capture, 
he  refused  to  compromise  even  if  it  meant 
certain  death  and  gave  his  life  for  his 
people.  In  the  hearts  of  many  this  Commu- 
nist leader  has  taken  his  place  alone  with 
the  other  great  heroes  of  the  thousand  year 
old  Hungarian  history. 

Therefore  his  reburial  is  a  great  national 
event,  showing  the  nation's  respect  to  a 
hero,  and  also  a  symbolic  event  that  indicts 
the  leadership  of  Janos  Kadar.  who.  in  reac- 
tion to  the  events  of  1956  went  back  to  the 
same  old  anti-Hungarian,  internationalist 
and  Stalinist  methods  that  Nagy  called  •na- 
tional nihilism."  Finally,  his  re-burial  is  a 
message  that  his  ideas  should  be  followed 
by  the  current  regime. 

While  Hungary  was  described  some  ten 
years  ago  as  the  economic  miracle  of  the 
Soviet  bloc,  today  she  is  in  tremendous  eco- 
nomic crisis:  for  a  nation  of  just  over  10  mil- 
lion people,  the  foreign  indebtedness  is 
about  20  billion  dollars,  the  highest  per 
capita  indebtedness  in  the  Soviet  world.  The 
national  economy  is  also  bankrupt,  unable 
even  to  finance  the  interest  on  the  loans. 

Recognizing  the  hopelessness  of  the  situa- 
tion, the  people  pushed,  and  the  party  re- 
sponded, at  least  with  promises  and  a  demo- 
cratic rhetoric,  toward  more  economic  and 
political  reforms. 

Some  of  the  progress  is  more  symbolic, 
while  others  are  basic.  But  the  threat  of  re- 
turning to  the  old  ways,  as  it  has  happened 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

just  recently  in  China,  is  a  distinct  threat. 
Also,  one  cannot  rule  out  another  Soviet 
intervention. 
Some  of  the  recent  achievements: 

1.  Removal  of  the  Iron  Curtain  and  the 
hated  barbed  wire,  along  with  much  freer 
travel  policies  both  into  and  out  of  Hunga- 
ry: 

2.  Abolition  of  the  Stale  Office  for  Reli- 
gious Control  and  permission  to  organize  re- 
ligiou.s  orders  (although  no  effort  has  been 
made  to  provide  financial  aid  to  support  pri- 
vate schools): 

3.  Acceptance  of  over  10.000  refugees  from 
neighboring  Communist  Rumania,  the  first 
by  a  ■socialist"  country: 

4.  Promise  of  new  constitution,  free  multi 
party  elections,  relaxed  control  over  the 
media,  already  active  Parliament  where 
elected  deputies,  most  of  them  members  of 
the  Party,  are  free  to  criticize  the  regime: 

5.  Promised  re-examination  of  all  political 
trials  and  rehabilitation  of  the  innocent  vic- 
tims, along  with  the  re-burial  of  Imre  Nagy 
and  companions,  as  well  as  talk  of  rehabili- 
tation of  Cardinal  Mindszenty. 

At  the  same  lime,  other  problems  contin- 
ue: 

1.  Refusal  to  request  the  removal  of 
Soviet  troops  (and  if  necessary,  quit  the 
Warsaw  Pact)  and  to  declare,  according  to 
the  overwhelming  wishes  of  the  people  Aus- 
trian style  neutrality  in  Hungary,  even 
though  a  neutral  Hungary  (with  a  neutral 
Poland,  erecting  a  buffer  zone  between  the 
Soviet  and  Western  Europe)  would  be  a 
great  step  toward  de-fusing  the  East-West 
conflict: 

2.  Refusal  to  account  for  the  mismanaged 
funds  and  to  effect  meaningful  economic  re- 
forms, so  the  country  continues  to  sink 
deeper  and  deeper  into  the  crisis: 

3.  Instead  of  cutting  unnecessary  ex- 
penses, ending  Soviet  exploitation  of  the 
Hungarian  eocnomy.  and  refusing  to  con- 
tribute to  the  international  aid  program  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  they  attempt  to  raise  rev- 
enue by  inflation  and  new  taxes: 

4.  With  many  of  the  already  promised  re- 
forms the  regime  still  drags  its  feet  in  imple- 
menting them.  Also,  there  is  no  indication 
that  the  perpetrators  of  the  illegal  trials 
and  the  instigators  behind  the  illegal  sen- 
tences and  executions  are  going  to  be  held 
responsible. 

The  National  Federation  of  American 
Hungarians  (NFAH)  is  the  largest  organiza- 
tion in  the  United  Stales,  having  more  than 
one  hundred  member  organizations,  repre- 
senting lens  of  thousands  of  Americans  of 
Hungarian  ancestry.  NFAH  supporls  the 
reform  movement  in  Hungary  and  hopes 
that  with  the  support  of  the  free  world  the 
movement  will  produce  true  independence 
and  democracy  in  Hungary  and  in  the  entire 
Soviet  sphere,  including  the  Soviet  Union 
itself.  Poland,  the  Baltic  Nations,  and  even 
in  the  countries  where  the  wind  of  freedom 
has  not  started  blowing  yet. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Federation  is  sad- 
dened by  the  use  of  military  force  in  China 
against  students,  and  prays  that  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  Chinese  students  and  workers 
will  not  be  in  vain.  The  peoples'  need  for 
justice  and  freedom  cannot  be  oppressed 
forever! 
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MUSKIE  ARCHIVES  AT  BATES 
COLLEGE 


HON.  OLYMPIA  J.  SNOWE 

OF  MAINE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  13,  1989 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  Repre- 
sentative Joseph  Brennan  and  I  have  intro- 
duced a  bill  to  authonze  a  $5  million  endow- 
ment to  fund  the  Edmund  S.  Muskie  Archives 
at  Bates  Co  lege  in  Lewiston,  ME. 

The  archives  will  serve  to  maintain  and 
process  the  papers  and  documents  of  the  dis- 
tinguished former  Senator  Edmund  S.  Muskie. 
In  addition  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  docu- 
ments, the  archives  contains  over  1 ,000  audio 
and  video  tapes,  films,  photographs,  and  other 
political  memorabilia. 

The  funds  will  also  be  used  to  operate  an 
annual  summer  program,  called  the  Maine 
Scholars  Program,  involving  30  to  40  high 
school  students  of  various  backgrounds  to  in- 
troduce them  to  the  college  expenence.  The 
Maine  Scholars  Program  will  help  these  stu- 
dents to  feel  comfortable  in  a  college  environ- 
ment. 

In  addition,  the  center  will  organize  public 
policy  seminars  and  forums  on  the  workings 
of  government  and  Important  national  and 
international  concerns. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  us 
in  support  of  this  bill  to  provide  funding  for  this 
valuable  educational  resource. 


A  BILL  TO  FUND  THE  MUSKIE 
ARCHIVES  AT  BATES  COLLEGE 


HON.  JOSEPH  E.  BRENNAN 

OF  MAINE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  13,  1989 

Mr.  BRENNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  Repre- 
sentative Oi.YMPiA  Snowe  and  I  have  intro- 
duced a  bill  to  authonze  a  $5  million  endow- 
ment to  fund  the  Edmund  S.  Muskie  Archives 
at  Bates  College  in  Lewiston,  ME. 

The  archives  will  serve  first  and  foremost  as 
an  archive  holding  the  papers  of  one  of 
Maine's  and  America's  most  distinguished 
statesmen,  former  Senator  Edmund  S. 
Muskie.  Senator  Muskie  served  not  only  as  a 
U.S.  Senator,  but  also  as  Governor  of  Maine 
and  as  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
States.  The  Muskie  Archives  will  contain  thou- 
sands of  documents,  plus  audio  tapes,  video 
tapes,  films,  and  photographs  documenting 
the  career  of  this  distinguished  American 
public  servant. 

The  Muskie  Archives  at  Bates  College  will 
also  provide  a  place  for  men  and  women  to 
discuss  and  contemplate  the  issues  of  the 
day.  As  a  resource  for  theoreticians  and 
scholars  on  the  one  hand,  and  practitioners 
and  public  servants  on  the  other  hand,  the  ar- 
chives will  bridge  gaps  between  the  thinkers 
and  the  doers  in  the  realm  of  public  affairs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  us 
in  support  of  this  bill  to  provide  funding  for  this 
valuable  and  important  educational  resource. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  KIDD  &  CO. 
EMPLOYEES 


INC., 


HON.  JAMES  H.  BILBRAY 

OF  NEVADA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  13,  1989 

Mr.  BILBRAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  tcxJay  to 
recognize  and  honor  an  outstanding  group  of 
Nevadans  who,  having  endured  a  life  threat- 
ening disaster  that  put  the  community  of 
southern  Nevada  in  peni,  have  since  rallied  to- 
gether in  service  and  contribution  to  this  great 
State. 

We  can  well  remember  the  explosion  and 
destruction  of  the  Pacific  Engineering  &  Pro- 
duction Co.  [PEPCON],  rocket  fuel  plant  in 
Henderson  that  killed  2  and  left  more  than 
350  injured  on  May  4,  1988.  The  concussion 
from  the  hellish  blast,  which  measured  3.5  of 
the  Richter  scale,  was  felt  throughout  the  Las 
Vegas  Valley  and  literally  paralyzed  the  socie- 
ty with  fear.  Perhaps  the  most  conspicuous 
victim  of  the  disaster  was  Kidd  &  Co.,  Inc., 
whose  marshmallow  candy  factory  200  yards 
away,  was  engulfed  by  the  devastating  explo- 
sion and  burned  to  its  foundation 

Founded  in  1895  in  Chicago  by  family  patri- 
arch Albert  E.  Kidd,  Kidd  &  Co..  Inc.,  is  today 
the  second-largest  producer  of  marshmallows 
in  the  United  States.  The  blasts  left  all  of  the 
firm's  35  day-shift  employees  at  the  plant  in- 
jured, with  2  spending  more  than  a  day  in  the 
hospital. 

While  the  Kidd  employees  were  kept  on  the 
payroll  they  organized  a  program  of  volunteer 
work  for  the  city  and  county  social  services. 
John  Kidd,  the  29-year-old  vice  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  facility  had  the  great 
responsibility  of  guiding  the  "factory  without  a 
factory."  He  thought  of  the  community  service 
activities  as  a  way  to  keep  his  employees 
active  while  the  plant  was  being  reconstruct- 
ed. IDetermined  to  see  the  90  local  employees 
back  making  marshmallows  in  a  new  factory 
within  abo  jt  a  year,  the  plant  was  rebuilt  on 
tf>e  same  site  and  resumed  production  on 
May  1989. 

The  Kkjd  &  Co.,  Inc ,  employees  have  con- 
tributed more  than  60,000  man  hours  to  a 
wide  variety  of  community  service  renewal 
and  renovation  projects  for  over  30  compa- 
nies and  organizations.  They  have  completed 
a  number  of  painting  and  restoration  projects 
and  simple  carpentry  repairs  for  such  organi- 
zations as  the  Domestic  Crisis  Center,  New 
Honzons  Disabled  Learning  Center,  Hender- 
son Parks  and  Recreation  and  Boys  and  Giris 
Club.  Clark  County  social  services  and  school 
district,  Spring  Mountain  Youth  Camp.  Good- 
will Industries;  in  addition  to  bicycle  repair  for 
Chikj  Haven,  yard  work  for  senior  citizens  and 
clerical  duties  for  Clark  County  Museum, 
school  district,  and  St.  Judes  Ranch.  This  is 
just  an  abbreviation  of  the  numerous  projects 
completed  by  the  Kidd  &  Co.,  inc .  the  list 
goes  on  and  on. 

I  think  John  KkJd,  wtio  has  guided  the  vol- 
unteer work  program,  speaks  for  all  of  south- 
ern Nevada  when  he  says:  "I  hope  my  em- 
ployees feel  some  gratitude  for  this  tiecause  I 
sure  do  for  them."  We  all  share  this  gratitude 
for   the   unselfish   generosity   contributed   by 
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every  employee  at  Kidd  &  Co..  Inc..  to  south- 
ern Nevada. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  and  enthusiasm  that 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  recognizing 
each  of  the  Kidd  &  Co.,  Inc..  employees:  Jojo 
Bashaw,  Elizabeth  Briggs.  Adeline  Dentice,  El- 
eanor Fortmeyer,  Yolanda  Gonzales,  Frances 
Goodhue,  Lillian  Goodman.  Jeni  Kushel.  Doug 
Kyle.  Bill  Lawrence.  Adam  Llamas.  Elvin  Mar- 
shall, Norma  Maranjo,  Bill  Nossem,  Wesley 
Phillips,  Norma  Piggott,  Bill  Piper  Tom  Pres- 
ton. Jomarr  Rose.  Claudia  Sanderson.  Mike 
Schiller.  Vicki  Stock,  Jenet  Thacker,  Helen 
Turner,  John  Ulibarri,  Bernadetter  Verraneault, 
Janice  Watson,  Phil  Yoder.  Gina  Gentile.  Eun- 
uice  Mays.  Kathy  Renstrom.  Mike  Bilbro. 
David  McBride.  Dave  Peugh,  Tony  Cracchiola, 
Eric  Ward,  Jerry  Hicks.  Terry  Allen.  Ariene 
George.  Pat  Knight,  Sharon  Sorrie.  Steven 
Holdaw.ay.  Pete  Phillips.  Vince  Sanchez. 
Chuck  Wright,  Thelma  Armstrong,  Wally  Cox. 
Everett  White,  John  Kidd,  and  the  late  Steve 
Tiffany. 

These  special  individuals  serve  as  an  inspi- 
ration for  the  entire  community.  They  have 
earned  plaudits  from  virtually  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment for  their  contributions  to  the  southern 
Nevada  community.  Most  recently  they  won 
the  right  to  fly  the  red,  white  and  blue  C-Flag, 
which  bears  the  slogan  "We  Can— We  Care." 
This  symbol  of  the  President's  Citation  Pro- 
gram for  Private  Sector  Initiatives  recognizes 
the  outstanding  contributions  to  the  American 
spirit  of  volunteensm  and  community  action, 
as  exemplified  by  Kidd  &  Co..  Inc..  of  Hender- 
son 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  have  this  oppor- 
tunity to  pay  tribute  to  these  courageous,  gen- 
erous, and  loyal  citizens.  I  speak  for  all  of 
southern  Nevada  when  I  say  thank  you  for 
your  extraordinary  contnbutions  and  commit- 
ment to  our  communty  and  our  State. 
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to  appeal  to  a  much  broader  audience.  Rabbi 
Klass  has  provided  the  Jewish  community  and 
the  greater  community  at  large  an  invaluable 
service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  please  join  me  in  honoring 
Rabbi  Lionel  Klass  on  the  occasion  of  this 
milestone  and  expressing  our  extreme  grati- 
tude for  the  service  he  has  provided  us.  I  am 
certain  that  his  wife  Blossom  Klass.  a  commu- 
nity leader  in  her  own  right,  shares  our  joy  in 
wishing  her  husband  a  happy  birthday. 


HONORING  RABBI  LIONEL 

KLASS    ON    THE    OCCASION    OF 
HIS  BIRTHDAY 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  SCHUMER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  13.  1989 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  your  at- 
tention to  Rabbi  Lionel  Klass,  an  editor  of  the 
Jewish  Press  on  the  occasion  of  his  birthday. 

Rabbi  Klass  received  his  B.A.  at  Brooklyn 
College.  From  there  he  went  on  to  earn  a 
degree  in  library  science  at  the  acclaimed  pro- 
gram at  Pratt  University.  After  finishing  his 
education,  Lionel  Klass  proved  his  mettle  as 
one  of  the  finest  of  our  Nation's  young  men 
while  serving  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force  for  3V2 
years. 

Capping  his  ambitions  and  talents  Rabbi 
Klass  entered  the  field  of  journalism.  As  an 
editor  of  the  Jewish  Press  for  the  past  30 
years,  he  has  brought  undeniable  success  to 
the  paper.  Lionel's  efforts  have  enabled  the 
Jewish  Press  to  gam  an  international  reputa- 
tion. In  fact,  the  circulation  of  the  paper  now 
exceeds  500,000  copies  around  the  world. 
Rabbi  Klass  has  taken  a  publication  that  tradi- 
tionally might  be  limited  in  its  readership  and 
transformed  it  into  one  which  has  been  able 


U.N.  INTERNATIONAL  CONFER- 
ENCE ON  INDOCHINESE  REFU- 
GEES—TIME FOR  ACTION  TO 
PREVENT  HUMAN  RIGHTS 
ABUSE  AGAINST  REFUGEES 
FROM  VIETNAM 


HON.  TOM  UNTOS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  13,  1989 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  we  consid- 
er the  large  number  of  monks,  nuns,  intellec- 
tuals, and  ordinary  citizens  whom  the  Socialist 
Republic  of  Vietnam  still  holds  in  their  infa- 
mous "reeducation"  camps,  we  must  con- 
clude that  recent  expressions  of  interest  by 
the  Vietnamese  Government  In  modernization 
and  democracy  should  be  treated  with  some 
caution.  We  must  be  especially  concerned 
about  the  possible  fate  of  refugees  facing  re- 
patriation to  Vietnam.  With  the  continuing  per- 
secution of  those  who  have  remained  in  the 
country,  for  only  the  peaceful  expression  of 
their  religious  and  other  opinions,  what  can  we 
expect  for  those  who  may  return,  having  once 
escaped? 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  know  this  month  in 
Geneva,  the  United  Nations  will  convene  the 
International  Conference  on  Indochinese  Ref- 
ugees. One  Important  goal  for  this  meeting  is 
to  provide  arrangements  for  the  future  welfare 
of  Vietnamese  refugees.  At  the  very  least, 
those  returning  to  Vietnam  should  enjoy  thor- 
ough and  ongoing  supervision  by  United  Na- 
tions representatives  within  Vietnam  to  assure 
their  safety  and  just  treatment. 

Additionally,  we  in  the  United  States  should 
further  consider  the  successful  Canadian 
model  in  this  area.  Canada  accepts  any  other- 
wise eligible  refugee  whose  welfare,  educa- 
tion, and  adjustment  is  underwritten  by  a 
church  or  other  group  which  meets  certain 
qualifications.  In  this  way,  Canadian  humani- 
tarian concerns  can  be  realized  beyond  the 
limits  of  governmental  support. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  we  have  learned 
our  lesson  of  the  1930's  and  1940's,  when 
our  Government  turned  back  so  many  refu- 
gees to  their  deaths.  Our  responsibility  is 
more  than  just  to  refrain  from  persecution.  It  is 
also  to  recognize  when  our  actions  may 
permit  persecution  by  others,  and  to  prevent 
that  harm  before  it  can  occur. 
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HON.  BYRON  L.  DORGAN 

OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  13,  1989 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  reintroducing  a  bill  to  clarify  that 
small  commercial  banks  may  continue  to  use 
the  cash  method  of  accounting  for  income  tax 
purposes,  under  section  448(c)  of  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1 986.  This  bill  is  identical  to  the 
bill  I  introduced  last  Congress,  H.R.  4515. 
which  had  1 6  cosfjonsors. 

Section  448(c)  provided  that  any  small  busi- 
ness entity  with  up  to  $5  million  of  annual 
gross  receipts  may  continue  to  use  cash  ac- 
counting for  tax  purposes.  There  was  no  indi- 
cation in  the  statutory  language  or  the  legisla- 
tive history  of  that  section  that  Congress  in- 
tended to  exclude  any  entity  that  meets  the 
under  $5  million  gross  receipts  test,  and 
therefore  small  commercial  banks  should  be 
able  to  rely  upon  that  provision  as  a  basis  for 
using  cash  accounting. 

A  problem  arose,  however,  because  lan- 
guage in  a  subsequent  part  of  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1986,  in  sections  1281  and  1282,  re- 
quires that  all  banks  accrue  daily  the  income 
from  stated  interest  on  their  short-term  loans. 
If  applied  to  small  banks,  that  requirement 
makes  it  untenable  to  remain  on  the  cash 
basis  method  of  accounting  because  the  bank 
would  be  accruing  interest  income  on  those 
loans  prior  to  being  able  to  offset  interest  ex- 
penses on  the  deposit  funds  used  to  make 
those  loans.  The  resulting  imbalance  of 
income  and  expense  is  particularly  serious  for 
smaller  banks,  because  a  larger  percentage  of 
their  assets  is  often  composed  of  short-term 
loans  that  mature  in  1  year  or  less. 

The  discrepancy  created  by  Congress  be- 
tween section  448(c)  and  section  1281  and 
1282  was,  by  all  indications,  inadvertent.  In 
fact,  the  legislative  history  shows  that  the 
original  provision  dealing  with  accruals  on 
short-term  obligations,  in  the  Deficit  Reduction 
Act  of  1984,  was  intended  to  require  the  daily 
accrual  of  the  market  discount  on  such  short- 
term  obligations  as  Treasury  bills  that  mature 
in  1  year  or  less.  The  record  indicates  that 
Congress  was  concerned  that  taxpayers  using 
the  accrual  method  of  accounting  should  be 
required  to  accrue  this  income  due  to  the  high 
interest  rates  at  that  time  and  the  concern 
that  taxpayers  were  making  leveraged  pur- 
chases of  such  discounted  obligations  at  year- 
end  to  achieve  tax  deferral.  The  1986  amend- 
ment of  this  provision,  sections  1281  and 
1282,  broadened  the  provision  to  include  in- 
terest on  short-term  obligations,  regardless  of 
whether  the  interest  is  stated  or  is  in  the  form 
of  acquisition  discount  or  when  the  interest  is 
paid.  However,  such  loans  made  by  banks, 
especially  small  banks  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  their  business  are  not  the  type  of  loans  that 
create  the  abuses  to  which  the  special  legisla- 
tive provision  was  addressed.  And  under  sec- 
tion 448,  larger  banks  with  average  gross  re- 
ceipts of  more  than  $5  million  are  required  to 
use  the  accrual  method. 
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Consequently,  small  banks  under  $5  million 
of  gross  receipts  that  are  on  cash  accounting 
for  tax  purposes  are  caught  in  a  catch-22  situ- 
ation that  truly  appears  to  be  due  to  an  over- 
sight in  the  law.  Many  small  bankers  have 
been  presented  by  their  accountants  with  an 
artificially  high  tax  bill  because  of  their  inability 
to  offset  interest  income  with  interest  ex- 
pense, when  they  follow  a  strict  interpretation 
of  sections  1281  and  1282. 

I  believe  that  Congress  in  section  448(c)  of 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986  made  a  commit- 
ment to  the  small  banks  identical  to  the  com- 
mitment to  other  small  businesses  under  $5 
million  gross  receipts  that  they  may  continue 
to  use  cash  accounting.  To  honor  that  com- 
mitment, we  should  now  make  the  technical 
change  in  the  Tax  Code  so  that  the  interest 
accrual  provision  will  not  apply  to  those  small 
banks  who  are  on  cash  accounting  with  re- 
spect to  short-term  loans  that  are  made  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  the  bank's  trade  or  busi- 
ness. That  is  what  my  bill  is  designed  to  do. 

I  hope  that  we  can  correct  the  situation 
now,  so  that  we  don't  prolong  the  confusion 
for  this  group  of  small  bankers.  1  urge  you  to 
cosponsor  this  legislation. 
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among  civilized  nations  of  the  world  and  that 
stern  sanctions  will  be  invoked  by  the  United 
States  and  its  allies  if  conditions  for  the  pro- 
testing people  of  China  do  not  improve. 


A  CRISIS  IN  CHINA 


HON.  ROMANO  L.  MAZZOLI 

OF  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  13,  1989 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  we  have 
before  us  today  In  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  is  a  crisis.  A  situation  crying  for  resolu- 
tion. A  country  and  a  people  ready  to  explode. 

A  young  intern  in  my  office,  Braxston 
Banks,  a  student  at  the  University  of  Notre 
Dame,  traveled  in  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  last  summer.  He  looks  at  the  drama  un- 
folding in  China  both  as  an  observer  and  as 
one  who  has  been  in  Tiananmen  Square.  His 
counsel  has  been  helpful  to  me  in  placing 
events  in  China  in  proper  perspective. 

1  join  citizens  throughout  the  worid  in  ex- 
pressing my  outrage  over  the  indiscriminate 
killings,  and  the  brutal  suppression  by  Chinese 
authorities  of  a  people's  desire  for  democracy 
and  freedom. 

I  join  Chinese  students  attending  school  in 
Louisville  and  citizens  of  my  district  in  their 
dismay  and  distress  over  the  violence  in  Bei- 
jing. Many  gathered  recently  at  the  University 
of  Louisville  and  at  Louisville  City  Hall  to  pro- 
tect and  to  stand  in  solidanty  with  their  friends 
and  colleagues  in  Beijing. 

Turning  back  the  page  of  time,  this  is  not 
the  first  time  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
has  been  wrenched  by  revolt  and  violence.  In 
the  mid-sixties,  under  Mao  Tse-tung,  China 
underwent  what  is  called  today  the  Cultural 
Revolution.  We  cannot  even  calculate  how 
many  Chinese,  specifically  intellectuals,  pro- 
fessors, and  writers,  were  sent  to  reeducation 
camps  where  they  were  maltreated,  even  tor- 
tured, until  they  completely  accepted  the 
edicts  of  Chairman  Mao. 

We,  as  a  great  nation,  cannot  allow  history 
to  repeat  itself. 

We  must  make  it  clear  to  Chinese  authon- 
ties   that    their    conduct    is    not    acceptable 


THE  CHOICES  FOR  CHILDREN 
ACT  OF  1989 


HON.  JAN  MEYERS 

OF  KANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  13,  1989 

Mrs.  MEYERS  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  4,  I  introduced  H.R.  2244,  the  Choices  for 
Children  Act,  that  gives  parents,  providers, 
and  local  governments  flexible  child  care 
choices.  My  legislation  is  a  practical  and  com- 
prehensive alternative  to  the  bloated  and 
costly  ABC  child  care  bill.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  cosponsor  this  legislation 

Unlike  the  ABC  bill,  the  country  can  afford 
the  Choices  for  Children  Act.  Whereas  the 
ABC  bill  costs  $2.5  billion  per  year,  my  legisla- 
tion authorizes  S750  million  in  fiscal  1990  and 
$600  million  in  each  of  the  following  2  fiscal 
years.  More  importantly,  at  a  third  of  the  cost 
of  other  child  care  bills,  H.R.  2244  does  more 
to  expand  child  care  care  choices  for  parents 
and  enhance  the  supply  of  child  care  than  the 
ABC  bill  purports  to  do. 

Because  there  is  no  one-way-for-all  child 
care  solution,  H.R.  2244  consists  of  five  major 
parts.  They  are; 

Block  grants:  To  help  States  respond  to 
their  particular  child  care  concerns,  $300  mil- 
lion IS  authorized  annually  in  block  grants  for 
child  care  training,  recruitment,  voucher,  refer- 
ral, and  other  innovative  programs.  These  pro- 
grams are  targeted  to  serve  low  income  fami- 
lies. No  Federal  standards  are  imposed  on 
providers. 

School-based  grants:  Grants  of  $100  million 
per  year  are  authorized  to  help  school  districts 
defray  the  cost  of  establishing,  equipping,  and 
staffing  extended-day  child  care  programs. 
The  latch-key  problem  affects  many  families, 
and  this  program  addresses  it.  With  an  infra- 
structure already  in  place,  it  makes  sense  to 
encourage  schools  to  be  an  active  partner  in 
expanding  child  care  options  for  parents.  The 
program  is  not  a  mandate,  participation  is  op- 
tional. 

Business  tax  credits:  A  25-percent  tax 
credit,  worth  up  to  $400,000,  is  provided  to 
for-profit  and  nonprofit  organizations  to  help 
offset  the  costs  associated  with  acquiring, 
constructing,  or  rehabilitating  on-site  or  near- 
site  child  care  facilities. 

Liability  insurance  nsk  pools:  A  one-time  au- 
thonzation  of  $100  million  is  provided  for  the 
establishment  and  operation  of  child  care  li- 
ability insurance  nsk  pools.  Many  prospective 
providers  face  Insurmountable  liability  prob- 
lems. The  nsk  pools  will  encourage  potential 
providers  to  enter  the  child  care  market. 

Revolving  loan  fund:  A  one-time  authoriza- 
tion of  $50  million  is  provided  to  help  unli- 
censed family  providers  meet  State  licensing 
requirements.  Family  providers  may  borrow 
from  the  revolving  fund  to  help  pay  for  costs 
associated  with  meeting  State  standards. 

The  Choices  for  Children  Act  is  a  middle- 
ground  alternative  to  the  ABC  bill  that  goes  a 
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long  way  toward  expanding  the  market  of 
quality  and  affordable  child  care 

A  section-by-section  analysis  of  the  bill  fol- 
lows: 

The  Choices  for  Children  Act  of  1989— 
Section-by-Section  Analysis 

SECTION   1 

Short  title  and  table  of  contents. 

SECTION  2 

Defines  purposes  of  the  bill  to  tjive  par- 
ents choices  in  acquiring  access  to  quality 
and  affordable  child  care,  among  other 
things. 

SECTION  3 

Definitions  for  various  terms  used  in  the 
bill. 

SECTION  4 

Authorizes  $300  million  in  each  of  fiscal 
years  1990.  1991.  and  1992  for  child  care 
block  grants  to  States.  Of  the  funds  allocat- 
ed to  each  State,  80  percent  are  to  be  used 
for  a  variety  of  purposes  designed  to  im- 
prove access  to  quality  and  aflordable  child 
care.  The  remaining  20  percent  of  the  funds 
to  be  used  for  innovative  child  care  demon- 
stration programs. 

Use  of  block  grant  funds  include,  but  are 
not  limited  to: 

(1)  training  of  day  care  providers: 

(2)  establishing  a  child  care  voucher 
system  to  give  choices  to  low-income  fami- 
lies: 

(3)  establishing  a  child  care  information 
and  referral  system: 

(4)  partially  funding  innovative  child  care 
programs  sponsored  by  businesses,  non- 
profit organizations,  and  community-based 
organizations: 

(5)  establishing  after-school  child  care 
programs  in  elementary  schools; 

(6)  expanding  part-day  child  care  pro- 
grams into  full-day  ones: 

(7)  setting  up  recruiting  programs  to  en- 
courage individuals  to  become  child  care 
providers. 

Programs  funded  under  the  bill  are  target- 
ed to  serve  families  with  incomes  below  200 
percent  of  the  poverty  line. 

When  applying  for  funds.  States  must 
provide  assurances  that  they  have  standards 
in  effect  that  providers  must  meet  to  receive 
funds  under  the  bill. 

Funds  are  allocated  to  States  based  on  the 
numtjer  of  children  under  the  age  of  12  re- 
siding with  families  having  incomes  below 
200  percent  of  the  poverty  line. 

States  are  required  to  provide  a  20  percent 
match  to  the  federal  funds. 

SECTION  5 

Authorizes  $100  million  in  each  of  fiscal 
years  1990.  1991,  and  1992  to  States  to  pro- 
vide grants  to  school  districts  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  extended-day  child  care  pro- 
grams. The  State  educational  agency  (SAE) 
awards  grants  to  school  districts.  Grants  are 
limited  to  $10,000. 

Use  of  funds  include,  but  not  limited  to: 

(1)  offsetting  the  start-up  costs  associated 
with  the  establishment  of  extended-day 
child  care  programs; 

(2)  equipping  and  staffing  extended-day 
child  care  programs:  and 

(3)  conducting  studies  to  determine  the 
feasibility  of  establishing  extended-day 
child  care  programs. 

Funds  are  allocated  to  States  based  on  the 
number  of  children  under  age  12  residing 
with  families  having  incomes  t)elow  200  per- 
cent of  the  poverty  level. 

States  are  required  to  provide  a  20  percent 
match  to  the  federal  share. 
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SECTION  6 

Authorizes  a  25  percent  tax  credit,  not  to 
exceed  $400,000  per  taxable  year,  to  offset 
costs  associated  with  acquiring,  construct- 
ing, or  rehabilitating  on-site  or  near-site 
child  care  facilities.  Both  for-profit  and  non- 
profit organizations  are  eligible  for  the 
credit.  The  credit  sunsets  on  December  31. 
1392. 

SECTION  7 

Authorizes  $100  million  in  fiscal  1990  for 
the  establishment  and  operation  of  child 
care  liability  insurance  risk  pools  to  help 
child  care  providers  obtain  affordable  liabil- 
ity insurance.  Funds  remain  available 
through  fiscal  1992.  When  applying  for 
funds.  States  must  specify  how  the  risk 
pools  will  continue  to  be  financed  after 
fiscal  1992. 

Funds  arc  allocated  to  Stales  based  on  the 
number  of  children  under  age  12  residing 
with  families  having  incomes  below  200  per- 
cent of  the  poverty  level. 

SECTION  a 

Authorizes  $50  million  in  fiscal  1990  for 
the  establishment  of  a  revolving  loan  fund 
to  help  family-based  child  care  providers 
become  licensed  or  accredited.  States  deter- 
mine the  maximum  individual  amount  that 
can  be  borrowed  from  the  revolving  loan 
fund. 
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OUR  WAR  ON  DRUGS:  WHOS  IN 
CHARGE? 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  MANTON 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  13.  1989 

Mr.  MANTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  dismayed 
upon  reading  an  article  In  last  Wednesday's 
Washington  Post  about  our  Nation's  antidrug 
efforts.  We  in  this  House,  and  the  other  body, 
have  worked  diligently  during  the  past  two 
sessions  of  Congress  to  develop  a  strong,  ef- 
fective national  program  for  fighting  the  war 
on  drugs.  We  passed  a  strong  drug  bill  last 
year  and  sent  it  to  the  administration  for  im- 
plementation. Instead  of  establishing  a  unified, 
coordinated  force  to  fight  the  scourge  of  ille- 
gal drugs  which  are  ripping  apart  the  very 
fabric  of  our  society,  the  Nation's  antidrug  ef- 
forts are  virtually  adrift  in  a  morass  of  bureau- 
cratic in  fighting.  Our  Nation's  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  seem  more  intent  on  fighting 
over  who  will  take  the  lead  or  who  will  reap 
the  reward  of  public  opinion  than  on  resolving 
the  cnsis  at  hand.  This  is  the  last  thing  we 
need  in  our  war  against  the  drug  lords.  We 
need  law  enforcement  officials  interested  in 
pr'^tecting  the  public,  rather  than  protecting 
turf  or  garnering  headlines. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  losing  the  war  on 
drugs.  Valiant  police  officers  and  innocent  citi- 
zens continue  to  be  sub)ected  to  violent  as- 
saults resulting  in  serious  injury  and  death. 
Yet,  our  efforts  on  the  Federal  level  continue 
to  be  inadequate  and  sorely  uncoordinated. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  believe  it  is  time  to  ask  what 
our  drug  czar  Mr.  Bennett  is  doing.  I  also  be- 
lieve It  is  time  to  ask  where  Is  the  leadership 
of  the  President.  At  a  minimum  they  should  be 
able  to  obtain  greater  cooperation  between 
our  law  enforcement  agencies  so  that  we  can 
rid  our  Nation  of  illicit  drugs  once  and  for  all. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  Washington 
Post  article  to  my  colleagues. 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  June  7.  1989] 

Anti-Drug  Units  Spar  Over  Who's  in 
Charge— DEA,  Customs  Clash' on  Probe 
Powers 

(By  Michael  Isikoff) 

It  was  one  of  those  red-faced  moments 
when  the  federal  drug  war  begins  to  look 
like  a  Marx  Brothers  comedy. 

Last  fall  in  Phoenix,  undercover  Drug  En- 
forcement Administration  agents,  acting  on 
an  informant's  tip,  plotted  what  is  known  in 
the  trade  as  a  'buy-bust."  They  set  up  a 
meeting  where  they  hoped  to  buy  cocaine 
from  a  suspected  drug  dealer,  then  arrest 
him. 

At  the  same  time,  U.S.  Customs  Service 
agents  were  helping  local  police  arrange  a 
"reverse  sting."  They  would  sell  cocaine  to 
suspected  buyers,  then  arrest  them. 

Each  group  of  agents  loaded  their  hand- 
guns and  proceeded  to  the  designated  ren- 
dezvous at  a  suburban  shopping  center- 
only  to  discover  they  were  there  to  arrest 
each  other. 

"Whoa!  We  got  a  problem  here.  I  recog- 
nize that  guy,"  a  DEA  agent  conducting  a 
stakeout  reportedly  said. 

Customs  officials  insist  that  such  mishaps 
arc  the  price  of  vigilant  narcotics  enforce- 
ment. But  for  outraged  DEA  officials,  the 
Phoenix  foul-up  was  one  more  example  of  a 
federal  drug  effort  that  sometimes  swerves 
out  of  control  because  too  many  rival  agen- 
cies are  traipsing  around  on  their  territory. 
The  question  we  have  to  ask  ourselves  is: 
Who  is  in  charge?"  complained  Tom  Cash, 
special  agent  in  charge  of  DEA's  Maimi 
office.  "Currently,  nobody  is  in  charge  in 
narcotics  investigations- and  nobody  wants 
to  follow"  anybody  else's  guidance." 

The  long-smoldering  dispute  has  finally 
boiled  over  in  recent  months  with  blistering 
interagency  memos  and  bureaucratic  lobby- 
ing that  has  been  taken  all  the  way  up  to 
President  Bush.  At  stake  in  this  hard- 
fought  turf  war  is  the  scope  of  Customs  au- 
thority to  conduct  drug  investigations  and, 
perhaps  more  important,  whether  the 
agency  can  pocket  the  millions  of  dollars  in 
assets  it  seizes  from  drug  dealers  or  whether 
it  must  turn  that  booty  over  to  the  Justice 
Department's  Asset  Forfeiture  Fund. 

But  the  dispute  also  highlights  what 
many  officials  say  is  a  larger  phenomenon: 
the  growing  number  of  federal  agencies, 
from  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  to  the  Civil  Air 
Patrol,  that  have  muscled  their  way  into  the 
war  on  drugs,  much  the  chagrin  of  DEA  of- 
ficials, who  once  thought  DEA  had  that  job 
to  itself. 

According  to  the  most  recent  figures,  337 
Customs  agents,  2,320  Border  Patrol  agents, 
six  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Fire- 
arms agents,  22  Immigration  and  Natural- 
ization Service  agents  and  134  Forest  Serv- 
ice agents  have  been  "cross-designated"  by 
DEA  to  pursue  specific  federal  drug  cases. 
That  means  there  are  about  as  many  federal 
drug  agents  in  other  agencies  now— 2,819— 
as  there  are  agents  in  all  of  DEA. 

"The  problem."  said  one  federal  official 
who  has  been  following  the  dispute,  "is  that 
everybody  wants  to  be  a  narc." 

DEA  officials  thought  they  had  solved  the 
problem  with  Customs  last  November  when 
the  Justice  Department's  Office  of  Legal 
Coun.sel  Lssued  an  opinion  stating  unequivo- 
cally that  Customs  agents  lacked  the  au- 
thority to  seize  assets  from  drug  dealers 
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unless  those  agents  were  explicitly  cross- 
designated  by  the  DEA  to  work  drug  cases. 

Customs  still  has  unchallenged  authority 
to  seize  drugs  and  pursue  smugglers  at  the 
borders.  But  under  the  new  guidelines,  de- 
signed to  put  Customs  agents  on  a  shorter 
leash,  any  time  Customs  wants  to  investi- 
gate a  drug  trafficker  within  the  country,  it 
must  seek  DEA's  permission,  then  follow 
DEA's  permission,  then  follow  DEA's  in- 
structions. 

The  restrictions  infuriated  Customs  inves- 
tigations, who  believe  they  have  busted 
major  traffickers  only  because  they  have 
been  free  to  pursue  drug  cases  on  their  own. 
One  of  those  agents  personally  appealed  the 
matter  to  Bush  during  an  April  25  briefing 
at  Rancho  Del  Rio.  Calif.  According  to  Cus- 
toms officials,  the  agent  extracted  a  promise 
from  the  president  to  review  the  matter. 

"It  was  an  unfortunate  opinion  and  with- 
out question,  it  did  have  a  demoralizing 
effect  on  Customs  personnel."  Customs 
Commissioner  William  von  Raab  said  in  a 
recent  interview. 

"They've  made  no  bones  about  the  fact 
they're  going  to  get  this  changed. '  said  one 
DEA  official.  "They're  saying  it's  outra- 
geous." 

Von  Raab  insists  that  he  is  trying  to  quiet- 
ly work  out  a  compromise.  But  internal 
memos  suggest  neither  side  is  too  happy 
with  the  way  things  are  going. 

In  a  March  14  memorandum.  Von  Raab 
took  a  broad  view  of  "cross-designation," 
saying  it  means  that  DEA  offices  would  ex- 
ercise only  'general  oversight"  over  Cus- 
toms drug  investigations. 

Then,  in  a  May  9  memo  to  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Dick  Thornburgh,  DEA  Administrator 
John  C.  Lawn  cited  what  he  called  continu- 
ing problems'  and  "uneven  or  sporadic  im- 
plementation" by  Customs. 

According  to  an  April  "survey  "  of  DEA  of- 
fices attached  to  Lawn's  memo.  Von  Raab 
had  recommended  "lOO  percent  cross  desig- 
nation" for  all  Customs  agents  in  some 
cities.  In  other  cities,  such  as  Detroit  and 
Denver,  DEA  offices  "have  documented  uni- 
lateral" Customs  investigations  of  domestic 
drug  cases  "with  no  smuggling  aspects. "  the 
survey  said. 

In  one  of  those  cases,  the  memo  said.  Cus- 
toms agents  "altempted  to  bypass  DEA  and 
deal  with  the  FBI." 

"•We  cannot  allow  an  environment  to  de- 
velop that  permits  an  agency  of  the  federal 
government  to  "shop"  state,  local  or  foreign 
policy  officials,"  Lawn's  memo  said. 

For  Customs  officials,  however,  DEA's 
hard-line  position  makes  no  sense,  given  the 
limited  resources  available  to  fight  illegal 
drugs.  "'It's  a  shame,"  said  one  Customs  offi- 
cial, "I  see  this  as  one  more  bureaucratic 
procedure  that  stymies  our  effort." 


LETS  GET  RID  OF  THE    'SLIME- 
SLINGERS" 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  13,  1989 
Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
hopeful  that  all  Members  of  the  House  share 
a  strong  sense  of  revulsion  at  the  smear  tac- 
tics of  the  Republican  National  Committee  this 
past  week.  At  a  time  when  the  Nation,  and  the 
Congress,  were  celebrating  the  accession  of  a 
distinguished  and  respected  new  Speaker, 
Lee  Atwater  and  his  band  of  a  sllme-sling- 
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ers— in  the  words  of  Anthony  Lewis- 
launched  again  their  special  brand  of  gutter 
politics,  slandering  the  Speaker  and  denigrat- 
ing the  entire  political  process  one  more  time. 

Mr.  Lewis,  the  distinguished  New  York 
Times  columnist,  properly  assigns  responsibil- 
ity for  this  slander  to  the  man  at  the  top. 
noting  "I  do  not  know  that  we  have  ever  had 
a  major  party  chairman  who  raises  vicious- 
ness  and  cowardice  to  as  professional  a  level 
as  does  Lee  Atwater  cf  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee." 

Mr.  Atwater  has,  throughout  his  political 
career,  demonstrated  an  uncontrollable  will- 
ingness to  go  for  the  jugular,  and  the  facts  be 
damned.  He  wields  facts  and  political  argu- 
ments with  all  the  precision  of  a  surgeon  oper- 
ating a  chain  saw,  and  with  a  comparable  re- 
spect for  human  sensitivity.  A  candidate's  per- 
sonal reputation,  his  or  her  family,  a  lifelong 
career— all  are  suitable  targets  for  the  Atwater 
and  the  RNC  slime-slingers. 

Mr.  Atwater,  who  strongly  embraced  the 
RNC  smear  sheet  on  Monday,  by  Tuesday 
claimed  not  to  know  anything  about  it.  Either 
Mr.  Atwater  is  letting  the  junior  RNC  staff  run 
amok,  which  demonstrates  his  atrocious  judg- 
ment and  management  style,  or  he  is  once 
again  letting  an  underling  take  the  fall  for  em- 
ploying the  RNC's  well-developed  style  of 
rumor  mongering.  Mr.  Atwater  is  very  good  at 
that  style,  and  also  at  always  finding  someone 
else  to  blame,  or  at  apologizing— after  the 
fact,  after  the  election,  and  after  the  reputa- 
tion is  sullied. 

Those  of  us  who  live  in  the  political  arena 
have  seen  this  reprehensible  style  before.  As 
Anthony  Lewis  wrote  in  the  Times  on  June  8: 

The  American  people  are  fed  up  with  gutter 
politics  and  with  those  who  practice  that  de- 
grading style.  They  demean  our  political 
system  and  our  Nation.  And  perhaps  what  is 
most  sad,  commentator  after  commentator 
advises  that  mudslinging— however  decried  it 
may  be— will  continue  because  "it  works." 

The  time  has  come  for  political  leaders  to 
repudiate  the  use  of  character  assassination, 
innuendo,  and  lies  as  campaign  and  legislative 
tactics,  and  the  best  way  to  show  sincerity  is 
by  getting  rid  of  the  purveyors  of  slime.  Presi- 
dent Bush,  whose  campaign  benefited  from 
Mr.  Atwater's  bombastic  style,  should  demon- 
strate his  commitment  to  upgrading  politics  in 
America  by  replacing  Atwater  with  a  skilled 
and  respected  party  leader  who  will  base 
campaigns  and  debate  on  the  legitimate 
issues  rather  than  on  assaulting  anyone's 
character  or  reputation. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  June  8.  19891 
The  Slime-Slinger 
(By  Anthony  Lewis) 

This  is  not  the  only  occasion  on  which  Mr. 
Atwater  has  demonstrated  such  square- 
shooting  candor  in  taking  responsibility  for 
what  comes  out  of  his  shop  and  his  school 
of  politics.  In  last  year's  Presidential  cam- 
paign there  was  Willie  Horton. 

Willie  Horton  was  the  black  murderer 
who  raped  a  white  woman  while  on  fur- 
lough from  a  Massachusetts  prison.  Last 
June,  according  to  press  reports.  Mr. 
Atwater  told  a  Republican  group:  "If  I  can 
make  Willie  Horton  a  household  name,  we'll 
win  the  election.'"  This  year  he  said  he  could 
not  remember  saying  that. 

He  also  reportedly  told  a  Republican 
meeting  in  Atlanta,    Theres  a  story  about  a 
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fellow  named  Willie  Horton  for  all  I  know 
may  end  up  being  Dukakis's  running  mate. 
He  cannot  remember  that  widely  quoted 
remark  either. 

Last  month  Mr.  Atwater  said  the  use  of 
Willie  Horton  in  the  campaign  had  nothing 
to  do  with  race.  "In  retrospect."'  he  told  the 
Washingtonian  magazine,  "I'm  sorry  he  was 
black.  Now.  looking  back,  we  should  have 
used  a  white  guy." 

In  1980  a  Democratic  candidate  for  Con- 
gress said  Mr.  Atwater  had  planted  ques- 
tions with  reporters  about  the  fact  that  he 
had  had  electric  shock  therapy  as  a  teen- 
ager. Asked  about  that,  Mr.  Atwater  said  he 
would  not  answer  charges  by  someone  who 
had  been  "hooked  up  to  jumper  cables." 
This  year  he  said  he  "feels  terrible"  about 
having  said  that  and  wishes  "journalists 
would  stop  bringing  it  up." 

While  President  Bush  was  endorsing  a  pay 
raise  for  members  of  Congress  and  Federal 
officials  last  winter.  Mr.  Atwater  sent  out  a 
fund-raising  letter  attacking  Democrats  for 
the  idea.  When  challenged,  he  said  staff 
members  had  inserted  the  pay  raise  materi- 
al. 

He  is  plainly  a  man  with  the  courage  of 
his  convictions.  His  conviction  is  that  the 
way  to  win  in  politics  is  to  smear— and  then 
disavow  responsibility.  He  does  not  even 
stop  at  what  this  country's  history  and 
present  condition  make  the  most  dangerous 
demagoguery:  the  use  of  race. 

The  Atwater  methods  have  Congress  in  a 
paralyzing  stale  of  fear  and  anger  right 
now.  No  one  knows  who  may  be  the  next 
victim  of  innuendo. 

That  raises  a  question:  Where  is  President 
Bush  in  all  this?  He  says  he  wants  biparti- 
sanship, he  invites  Democrats  to  the  White 
House— and  he  has  Lee  Atwater  at  the  Re- 
publican National  Committee.  Does  he  want 
some  governance  in  this  country?  Or  does 
he  want  Alwaterism? 


TOM  JOYCE  RETIRES 

HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  13,  1989 
Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  I  have  been  fortunate  to 
have  Tom  Joyce  on  the  staff  as  public  infor- 
mation director  and  press  secretary. 

Tom  is  now  retiring— the  fitting  end  to  an 
admirable  career  in  journalism  of  covering  sto- 
ries and  issues  important  to  the  people  of 
Michigan  and  this  country. 

After  graduating  from  Michigan  State  Uni- 
versity, Tom  began  his  career  as  a  reporter 
for  the  Greenville  Daily  News  in  western 
Michigan.  From  there  he  moved  to  the  Pontiac 
Dally  Press  and  eventually  to  the  Detroit 
Times.  In  1956  Tom  moved  to  the  Washing- 
ton, DC,  Bureau  of  the  Detroit  News,  where 
he  covered  the  capital  for  nearly  14  years. 
Following  his  stmt  with  the  Detroit  News,  the 
country's  largest  afternoon  newspaper,  Tom 
joined  the  staft  of  Newsweek,  and  became 
their  correspondent  specializing  in  labor  rela- 
tions and  organized  labor.  In  1977.  Tom  was 
asked  to  join  the  Carter  administration  in  the 
role  of  assistant  director  of  public  affairs  for 
the  Council  on  Wage  and  Price  Stability. 
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When  Tom's  White  House  duties  ended  in 
1981,  it  was  then  that  '  asked  him  to  join  my 
committee  and  personal  stafi,  where  he 
served  as  an  important  and  valued  member 
until  his  retirement. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  and  stafi  members  to 
join  me  in  wishing  Tom  Joyce  the  best  in  his 
retirement.  No  doubt  he'll  still  spend  a  lot  of 
time  with  his  first  love,  writing,  but  he'll  also 
have  time  to  enjoy  his  other  favored  pursuits, 
including  sailing,  woodworking,  and  hunting. 

We  will  miss  Tom  Joyce,  but  I'm  comforted 
by  the  fact  that  I  can  still  count  on  him  as  a 
close  fherKJ  and  adviser. 


WELL-EARNED  PRAISE  FOR 
MARIO  WATLINGTON 


HON.  RON  de  LUGO 

OF  THE  VIRGIN  ISLANDS 
IN  TH2  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  13,  1989 

Mr.  OE  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to 
make  a  statement  today  in  praise  of  an  out- 
standing Virgin  Islander  and  longstanding 
friend  of  mine,  Mario  Watlington,  who  has  just 
been  elected  to  the  National  School  Boards 
Association. 

Mano  has  dedicated  himself  to  improving 
educatk)n  in  the  Virgin  Islands  and  he  has 
served  his  community  very  well.  Now  is  it 
most  fitting  that  he  gain  wider  recognition 
through  his  election  to  the  Natwnal  School 
Boards  Association,  which  sets  policy  for 
more  than  1 5,000  school  districts. 

Mario  has  served  on  the  Virgin  Islands 
Board  of  Education  since  1972  and  says  he  is 
now  in  his  last  term.  He  will  l>e  sorely  missed. 
He  has  always  been  a  strong  voice  for  better 
schools  and  tietter  opportunities  for  our  young 
people  in  the  Virgin  Islands.  He  has  put  his 
Ideas  Into  action  dunng  a  distinguished  career 
as  teacher,  department  of  education  adminis- 
trator, University  of  the  Virgin  Islands  admis- 
sions director,  and  board  of  education 
member. 

Mario  also  applied  his  boundless  energy  to 
other  areas  of  public  life.  If  he  is  not  attending 
to  board  of  education  business,  then  he  is  on 
the  tennis  court,  or  is  leading  senior  citizen 
activities,  or  is  counseling  aspinng  young  en- 
trepreneurs in  his  capacity  as  a  leader  of  the 
Service  Corps  of  Retired  Executives  In  addi- 
tion, he  has  served  as  a  delegate  to  Virgin  Is- 
lands Constitutional  Conventions  and  adviser 
to  many  of  our  elected  officials. 

I,  for  one,  have  benefited  from  many  years 
of  friendship  with  he  and  his  wife,  Lydia,  and 
from  many  insights  into  Virgin  Islands  public 
affairs  that  Mario  has  shared  with  me  over  the 
years. 

Mario  was  profiled  in  the  Virgin  Islands  Daily 
News  on  June  7,  1989.  I  want  to  reproduce 
that  article  here  in  the  Congressional 
Record  so  my  colleagues  m  Congress  will 
know  of  Mario  Watlington's  outstanding  contri- 
butkxi  to  education  in  ttie  Virgin  Islands. 

Ttie  article  folk>ws: 

Education's  Brilliant  Beacon 
(By  Abu  Bakr) 

Mario  Watlington  last  month  became  the 
first  Virgin  Islander  to  tie  elected  to  the  Na- 
tional School  Boards  Association,  the  most 
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influential  body  in  its  field  in  the  United 
States.  The  board  sets  policy  for  more  than 
15.000  school  districts. 

Watlington's  election,  which  he  described 
as  'a  final  contribution  to  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands before  I  retire."  comes  at  the  end  of  a 
distinguished  career  in  education  at  all 
levels,  and  is  the  culmination  of  his  17  years 
of  work  on  the  V.I.  school  board. 

NSBA  President  James  Oglesby  paid 
homage  to  Watlington  after  his  election, 
Oglesby  said.  "Mario  brings  a  lifetime  of 
education  and  school-board  experience  to 
the  board,  as  well  as  fresh  perspectives.  He 
has  a  background  that  epitomizes  the  ethnic 
and  cultural  diversity  of  our  American  de- 
mocracy. His  contribution  will  be  significant 
to  the  cause  of  local  school-board  govern- 
ance as  we  move  into  the  future." 

Watlington.  chairman  of  the  Joint  School 
Boards  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  was  elected  to 
what  he  calls  his  last  term  in  that  position. 
The  four-year  term  began  this  year.  His 
election  to  the  national  board  is  for  one 
year,  to  fill  an  unexpired  three-year  term. 

Watlington  and  his  wife.  Lydia.  are  the 
parents  of  well-known  University  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  physics  professor  Roy  Wa- 
tlington. and  of  Audrey  Watlington.  a  public 
schoolteacher  in  Los  Angeles. 

Watlington  worked  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion all  his  life  and  produced  children  who 
followed  in  his  footsteps.  He  said  a  career 
that  started  as  a  schoolteacher  and  led  him 
to  become  deputy  commissioner  of  educa- 
tion and  director  of  admissions  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  Virgin  Islands  seemed  almost 
destined. 

"When  I  graduated  from  Charlotte 
Amalie  High  School,  there  was  an  opening 
for  a  commercial  teacher,  and  since  I  was  a 
graduate  of  the  commercial  department.  I 
started  as  an  evening  schoolteacher.  Since 
then,  even  though  I  worked  with  law  firms 
in  New  York  and  with  the  New  York  City 
Housing  Authority  for  many  years,  circum- 
stances seem  to  have  drawn  me  to  education 
all  my  life.  "  he  said. 

The  St.  Thomas  native  opened  his  own 
commercial  .school  and  worked  in  the  courts 
before  leaving  to  pursue  his  studies  in  New 
York.  He  recalls  those  days  with  delight. 

Already  married  and  a  father.  Watlington 
studied  at  Baruch  School  of  Business  Ad- 
ministration and  was  active  in  the  Harlem 
West  Indian  movement  that  Geraldo  Ouirty 
described  in  his  book  on  the  era. 

Ouirty  said  Watlington  was  one  of  the 
Virgin  Islanders  who  marched  with  the  Rev. 
Martin  Luther  King  and  who  worked  to  im- 
prove the  lot  of  West  Indians  on  the  conti- 
nent. 

"We.  the  V.I.  Public  Affairs  Council.  u.sed 
to  meet  at  Guirty's  house  every  Sunday  to 
discuss  what  was  happening  in  New  York,  in 
the  Virgin  Islands  and  in  the  rest  of  the 
world.  We  spoke  with  one  voice  and  we  were 
effective.  Those  were  the  days  when  J.  Ray- 
mond Jones  had  power  in  Tammany  Hall, 
and  when  we  spoke,  we  would  be  heard." 
Watlington  said. 

That  period  in  Watlington's  life  came  to 
an  end  when  V.I.  Gov.  Ralph  Paiewonsky, 
who  was  putting  together  his  administra- 
tion, asked  Watlington  to  return  to  the  ter- 
ritory. Watlington  became  deputy  commis- 
sioner for  business  affairs  in  the  V.I.  De- 
partment of  Education. 

Because  Watlington  then  was  what  was 
called  a  "Donkey  Democrat,"  his  five-year 
career  with  the  department  fell  victim  in 
1967  to  the  infighting  that  afflicted  the 
Democratic  Party  in  the  territory. 

He  then  worked  for  the  University  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  until  his  retirement  in  1982. 
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He  has  been  on  the  school  board  since 
1972  and  has  participated  in  the  third  and 
fourth  constitutional  conventions,  so  that 
he  especially  could  push  for  the  education 
agenda  to  which  he  always  has  been  loyal. 
He  is  concerned  about  the  quality  and  quan- 
tity of  students'  education. 

"Students  at  risk  constitute  our  main 
problem.  We  still  have  an  unacceptably 
high  dropout  rate— about  30  percent— due  to 
pregnancies,  insufficient  parental  supervi- 
son  and  inadequate  vocational  education," 
he  said. 

He  noted  that  a  thorough  infusion  of  the 
basics  and  a  strengthening  of  V.I.  students' 
motivation  could  boost  their  performance 
levels. 

"Virgin  Islands  students  do  so  well  abroad 
that  I  don't  see  why  they  can't  do  better  at 
home."  he  said.  "Longer  school  days  and  at 
least  182  teaching  days  per  year,  and  a  com- 
bination of  vocational  education  and  work 
projects  should  be  introduced  if  we  are  to 
see  any  major  improvement." 

Regarding  the  board's  relationship  with 
the  Department  of  Education,  he  declared: 
"The  three-part  board  system— two  district 
boards  and  then  a  joint  board— is  going 
through  its  throes.  Some  members  don't 
want  it.  but  most  of  the  Crucian  members 
do.  However,  we  are  doing  our  best  to  make 
it  work." 

Education  Commissioner  Linda  Creque.  a 
distant  relative  of  Watlington's.  is  trying 
within  the  limits  she  has  inherited.  Watling- 
ton said. 

He  would  like  to  see  the  district  superin- 
tendents report  directly  to  the  boards.  He 
believes  that  the  department  should  be  con- 
cerned strictly  with  administrative  matters. 

Watlington  foresees  the  remaining  years 
as  his  final  chance  to  help  shape  the  educa- 
tion system  in  the  territory.  He  says  the 
board  members  are  excellent  and  well  quali- 
fied and  that  together  they  can  succeed. 

Watlington  ran  for  lieutenant  governor  on 
the  Dr.  Aubrey  Anduze  ticket,  but  apart 
from  that  .sortie  into  politics,  he  has  resisted 
all  invitations  to  transform  his  voter  appeal 
in  board  elections  into  a  senatorial  seat.  He 
is  content  to  work  in  a  field  he  knows  and 
loves.  At  the  end  of  his  four-year  term,  he 
will  retire  from  public  life,  he  said. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  CHIEN  JEN  CHEN 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GILMAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  13,  1989 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives  me 
pleasure  to  pay  tribute  to  Chien  Jen  Chen,  a 
highly  respected  diplomat  for  the  Republic  of 
China  on  Taiwan. 

For  more  than  6  years  Mr.  Chen  has  served 
as  deputy  representative  for  the  Coordination 
Council  for  North  American  Affairs  [CCNAA] 
which  Is  the  unofficial  embassy  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  China  on  Taiwan  in  the  United  States. 
He  has  been  a  regular,  active  force  in  Wash- 
ington for  more  than  18  years.  Mr.  Chen  has 
been  invaluable  in  encouraging  mutual  under- 
standing of  intricate  and  delicate  issues  facing 
our  countries  today  and  because  of  his  serv- 
ice he  has  greatly  improved  this  important 
dual  relationship. 

Recently  promoted  to  Vice  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs,  Mr  Chen  will  be  leaving  Washing- 
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ton  on  June  15  and  returning  to  his  home 
country.  The  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
China  on  Taiwan  could  not  be  recognizing  a 
tTKjre  astute,  intelligent  man.  Known  through- 
out Washington  as  a  skillful  and  productive 
leader,  there  is  not  doubt  in  my  mind  that  Mr. 
Chen  will  continue  to  strengthen  the  long- 
standing relationship  between  his  countr/  and 
ours. 

It  is  an  understatement  to  say  that  C.J. 
Chen  deserves  an  enormous  amount  of  credit 
for  working  on  and  creating  a  plan  of  action  to 
enable  his  government  to  help  reduce  the 
trade  imbalance  between  our  two  countries. 
Without  his  help,  we  would  not  have  made  the 
improvements  we  have  today.  The  trade  defi- 
cit is  a  very  serious  consideration  for  our  Gov- 
ernment and  Mr.  Chen  has  been  of  great  as- 
sistance in  adopting  a  very  positive  approach 
in  resolving  this  issue. 

Mr.  Chen  will  be  sorely  missed  in  Washing- 
ton as  an  effective  diplomat  and  leader  and  I 
am  certain  that  he  will  do  as  well  at  his  new 
position  of  responsibility  as  he  has  in  Wash- 
ington. The  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
China  on  Taiwan  could  not  be  getting  a  better 
man  as  the  Vice  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
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and  his  wife  Edna,  along  with  their  five  chil- 
dren, Michael,  Jeffrey,  Mary  Kay,  Patnck,  and 
Jane  the  best  for  the  future. 
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IN  RECOGNITION  OF  FORMER 
MIDLAND  FIRE  CHIEF,  ROBERT 
J.  FISHER 


HON.  BILL  SCHUEHE 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  13,  1989 
Mr.  SCHUETTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  rise  today  to 
honor  Robert  J.  Fisher  who  on  February  23, 
1989,  retired  as  chief  of  the  Midland  City  Fire 
Department.  In  the  profession  of  fire  protec- 
tion Robert  has  consistently  distinguished  him- 
self in  his  43  years  of  public  service.  The  ac- 
complishments of  the  department  during  his 
1 7  years  as  Midland  City  Fire  Chief  have  been 
especially  impressive.  Among  these  are  impor- 
tant modernizations  to  improve  the  efficiency 
of  the  fire  department  such  as  adding  the  first 
aerial  ladder  company,  adding  a  third  fire  sta- 
tion in  Midland,  and  constructing  administra- 
tive offices. 

Mr.  Fisher's  career  began  with  the  city  of 
Lansing  Fire  Department  on  October  1,  1946. 
He  served  with  their  department  until  August 
14,  1972,  when  he  was  appointed  chief  of  the 
Midland  Fire  Department.  Robert  has  always 
been  active  In  using  his  expertise  to  assist  the 
community.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Michigan  Fire  Chiefs  Association,  National 
Fire  Protection  Association,  International  As- 
sociation of  Fire  Chiefs,  Midland  County  Fire 
Chiefs  Association.  Southeastern  Michigan 
Fire  Chiefs  Association,  and  a  charter  member 
of  the  local  C.A.E.R.  [Community.  Action, 
Emergency,  Response]  Committee.  He  also 
served  as  president  of  the  Michigan  Fire 
Chiefs  Association  during  1979  and  1980. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  you  join  me  In  salut- 
ing Robert  J.  Fisher  for  his  fine  sen/Ice  in  the 
efforts  of  fire  prevention,  and  for  his  dedicated 
service  with  the  Lansing  Fire  Department,  and 
with  the  Midland  Fire  Department.  I  ask  that 
we  all  take  a  moment  to  thank  Robert  for  his 
community  service.  I  know  we  all  wish  Robert 


BUSH  GAINING  STATURE  AS  A 
STATESMAN 


HON.  GERALD  B.H.  SOLOMON 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  13,  1989 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  long  as  2 
years  ago,  when  I  was  one  of  the  first  Repub- 
licans In  this  body  to  come  out  In  support  of 
George  Bush  for  President,  I  pointed  out  that 
the  then  Vice  President  was  the  most  qualified 
person  ever  to  seek  that  office. 

We  are  starting  to  see  abundant  justification 
of  that  confidence,  most  recently  in  President 
Bush's  prudent  response  to  events  in  China, 
under  pressure  from  the  lefl  and  the  right,  and 
In  his  successful  European  trip. 

But  William  Randolph  Hearst,  Jr.,  expresses 
It  better  than  anything  I  could  say,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, and  I  proudly  place  his  recent  column, 
published  in  the  June  1 1 ,  Albany  (NY)  Times- 
Union,  in  today's  Record. 

Bush  Scores  Again  With  Sound 

Statesmanship 

(By  William  Randolph  Hearst.  Jr.) 

New  York.— Three  highly  beneficial  de- 
velopments for  our  country  this  past  week 
provided  a  little  relief  from  the  horrifying 
reports  of  the  Chinese  communist  regime's 
barbaric  terrorism  against  its  own  pro-demo- 
cratic people. 

First  of  all.  President  Bush's  prudent  re- 
sponse to  the  infamy  that  has  brought 
China  to  the  brink  of  civil  war  won  glowing 
praise  at  home  and  abroad  for  his  sound 
statesmanship.  It  followed  quickly  in  the 
wake  of  his  success  in  unifying  NATO  over 
arms  talks  with  the  Soviets  and  mollifying 
West  Germany  over  the  short-range  nuclear 
missile  issue. 

We  are  fortunate  to  have  a  president  who 
is  proving  so  soon  his  qualities  of  world 
leadership. 

Other  good  news  was  announcement  of 
the  conclusion  of  a  historic  agreement  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  pledging  the  two  superpowers  never 
to  use  force  against  each  other  in  respond- 
ing to  any  accidental  military  contact  or  in- 
cident. 

Adm.  William  J.  Crowe,  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  plans  to  sign  the 
agreement  shortly  after  his  scheduled  arriv- 
al in  Moscow  tomorrow,  Monday,  for  an  11- 
day  visit. 

Negotiated  over  the  past  eight  months  in 
great  secrecy  by  teams  of  U.S.  and  Soviet 
military  officers  and  approved  by  President 
Bush  and  Soviet  leader  Mikhail  Gorbachev, 
the  unprecedented  pact,  called  'The  Pre- 
vention of  Dangerous  Military  Activities, "  is 
intended  to  avert  accidental  military  con- 
frontations from  escalating  into  a  wider  con- 
flict—even nuclear  war. 

It  provides  that  the  two  governments  will 
■lake  measures  to  ensure  expeditious  termi- 
nation and  resolution,  by  peaceful  means 
without  resort  to  the  threat  or  use  of  force, 
of  any  incident  which  may  arise  as  a  result 
of  dangerous  military  activities.  " 

It  would  apply  to  border  or  boundary  in- 
cursions, use  of  range-finding  lasers  when 
forces  meet,  ship  and  troop  movements  in 


regions  of  high  tension  and  interference 
with  communications,  command  and  control 
networks. 

We  can,  I  believe,  have  cautious  confi- 
dence that  President  Gorbachev  will  respect 
this  encouragingly  peaceful  pact,  but  we 
must  remain  mindful  that  he  could  be  re- 
placed by  an  aggressively  anti-American 
tyrant.  As  long  as  the  Soviet  Union  main- 
tains offensive  military  superiority  of  any 
kind,  we  must  retain  appropriate  defensive 
strength. 

Among  the  good  news  in  recent  days  was 
the  election  of  Rep.  Thomas  S.  Foley.  D 
Wash,  as  speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. One  of  the  most  highly  respected 
members  of  Congress  who  is  known  for  his 
rationality  and  skill  as  a  conciliator,  the  25- 
year  veteran  of  the  House  will  be  third  in 
line  for  the  presidency.  He  has  praised 
President  Bush  for  his  handling  of  China 
and  NATO  and  pledged  that  he  will  do  his 
best  to  work  cooperatively  with  the  Presi- 
dent when  he  believes  it  will  serve  the  inter- 
ests of  the  country. 

His  appeal  to  Republicans  and  Democrats 
to  end  the  partisan  rancor  and  divisiveness 
that  marked  the  downfall  of  his  predeces- 
sor. Rep.  Jim  Wright,  D-Tex..  was  ignored 
by  partisan  zealots.  Slimy,  slanderous  in- 
nuendoes against  the  new  speaker,  which 
President  Bush  denounced  as  "disgusting." 
forced  the  resignation  of  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee  communications  director 
Mark  Goodin.  a  political  hatchetman  for 
NRC  Chairman  Lee  Atwaler. 

The  future  of  China  is  now  in  grave  inter- 
nal danger  as  a  result  of  the  brutal  suppres- 
sion of  the  student-led  revolt  against  com- 
munist corruption  and  incompetence.  The 
slaughter  of  an  estimated  3.000  people  by  il- 
literate Mongolian  troops  brought  into  Beij- 
ing to  crush  the  courageous  students  and 
populace  of  China's  capital  who  were  de- 
manding democratically-oriented  political 
reforms  created  fears  of  a  military  split  that 
could  precipitate  widespread  civil  war.  How- 
ever, by  weekend's  approach,  the  commu- 
nist hardliners,  originally  led  by  Deng 
Xiaoping,  age  84.  and  his  equally  hardline 
president.  'Yang  Shangkung.  appeared  to 
have  gained  control  of  Beijing. 

The  27th  (Mongolian)  army,  which  was 
brought  into  the  capital  to  brutally  crush 
the  student  rebellion  against  the  communist 
regime,  was  moving  out  of  the  city,  indis- 
criminatingly  killing  bystanders  and  spray- 
ing western  compounds,  including  American 
residences  and  office  buildings,  with  auto- 
matic-weapon fire  as  they  went.  The  27th 
army  was  being  replaced  by  the  38th  army, 
which  is  responsible  for  defense  of  Beijing 
and  whose  officers  and  troops  refused  to 
fire  on  the  students  when  first  ordered  in  to 
suppress  the  rebellion  in  Tiananmen 
Square.  This  army  apparently  remains  loyal 
to  the  hardline  military  high  command. 
Western  military  sources  estimated  up  to 
400.000  troops  ring  the  capital. 

Deng,  who  opened  up  Communist  China 
to  the  West  and  launched  an  economic 
reform  program,  was  vehemently  opposed  to 
political  reform.  He  particularly  hated  stu- 
dents because,  during  the  Cultural  Revolu- 
tion under  Mao  Zedong,  radical  students 
had  badly  l>eaten  him  and  murdered  some 
of  his  relatives. 

President  Bush,  in  limiting  action  against 
the  communist  regime  to  suspension  of 
arms  sales  to  China  and  in  rejecting  con- 
gressional demands  for  economic  sanctions 
and  a  break  in  diplomatic  relations,  showed 
his  wisdom  and  the  benefit  of  his  knowledge 
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about  China  learned  when  he  was  U.S. 
envoy  there  in  1975. 

Severing  ties  with  China  and  cutting  off 
trade  not  only  would  have  disheartened  the 
incredibly  courageous  students  who  had 
raised  a  replica  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty  in 
Tiananmen  Square  and  who.  with  millions 
of  Chinese  adults,  looked  to  the  United 
States  for  support.  It  would  also  have  led 
the  communist  regime  to  turn  to  the  Soviet 
Union  for  help.  Moscow's  price  for  aid 
would  undoubtedly  be  removal,  or  confisca- 
tion, of  the  U.S.  missile  monitoring  bases 
which  the  Chinese  government  allowed  us 
to  set  up  on  the  Sino-Soviet  t)order  after  we 
were  forced  to  remove  them  from  Iran  when 
the  late  shah  left  the  country.  Those  bases 
are  the  main  land  source  of  our  most  effec- 
tive electronic  .surveillance  of  Soviet  missile 
launching.  As  the  President  so  wisely  said, 
we  must  take  into  account  our  long-term  in- 
terests and  the  faith  of  the  Chinese  people, 
young  and  old.  in  America  and  its  ideals. 

The  good  sense  of  President  Bush's  han- 
dling of  China's  terrible  tragedy  won  strong 
bipartisan  support  in  Congress  and  wide- 
spread approval  in  Europe.  As  Bernard 
Kaplan,  our  foreign  affairs  writer,  reported 
from  Paris,  the  President  "reinforced  his  re- 
cently enhanced  status  as  a  world  leader  by 
what  foreign  observers  hailed  as  a  skilled 
and  measured  response  to  the  upheaval  in 
China." 
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HON.  OLYMPIA  J.  SNOWE 

OF  MAINE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  13,  1989 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  spon- 
soring legislation  designed  to  help  the  U.S. 
Border  Patrol  in  Maine  fight  the  war  against 
drugs.  This  measure  takes  a  small,  but  none- 
theless important,  step  in  the  right  direction  as 
we  continue  to  mobilize  our  society's  re- 
sources against  the  scourge  of  drugs  In  Amer- 
ica. 

The  provisions  of  the  legislation  I  have  in- 
troduced would  earmark  $380,000  from  the 
currently  existing  authorization  for  the  US 
Border  Patrol's  budget  to  provide  for  the  sala- 
ries of  an  additional  10  agents  in  Maine  over 
the  next  2  fiscal  years.  Additionally,  this  meas- 
ure would  earmark  $500,000  from  the  current 
Border  Patrol  budget  authorization  to  pur- 
chase an  extra  50  mobile,  electronic  devices 
In  Maine  for  fiscal  year  1990  and  fiscal  year 
1991. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  autumn  I  traveled  to  north- 
ern Aroostook  County  in  Maine  to  witness 
firsthand  the  difficulties  that  our  Federal  law 
enforcement  agencies  are  encountering  in 
trying  to  protect  our  txxder  with  Canada.  I  vis- 
ited with  a  family  In  Fort  Fairfield,  right  on  the 
northern  border,  who  recounted  for  me  the 
frequent  number  of  illegal  border  crossings 
that  tfiey  see  In  their  apple  orchard  every 
year.  Yet,  most  of  these  Illegal  crossings  are 
not  investigated  by  the  Federal  law  enforce- 
ment community.  At  a  potato  farm  located 
right  on  the  border  in  Littleton.  I  was  able  to 
see  exactly  how  easy  it  Is  for  anyone  wtK> 
wants  to  smuggle  Illegal  drugs  across  the 
border  to  do  so.  without  being  detected  or 
property  detained. 
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During  my  visit,  I  also  spoke  with  agents 
from  the  U.S.  Border  Patrol  and  other  Federal 
agencies  about  their  own  experiences  In  trying 
to  enforce  our  laws  and  protect  our  citizens. 
These  agents  have  noticed  that  more  and 
more  frequently,  smugglers  are  bringing  Illegal 
drugs,  guns,  or  alcohol  across  the  txjrder  for 
profit.  Yet,  in  recent  years,  Maine's  Border 
Patrol  budget  for  personnel  and  equipment 
just  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  increasing 
numtier  of  Individuals  engaged  In  Illegal  activi- 
ties. It  was  clear  that  they  needed  help  In 
order  to  adequately  respond  to  this  growing 
menace. 

My  legislation  seeks  to  remedy  this  problem 
by  focusing  tightly  limited  Federal  resources 
where  the  can  be  most  helpful:  Increased 
funds  for  more  Border  Patrol  agents  and 
mobile  electronic  sensors.  Adding  to  the 
number  of  Border  Patrol  agents  In  Maine  will 
allow  them  to  investigate  Illegal  border  cross- 
ings In  Fort  Fairfield,  Littleton  or  other  Maine 
communities  on  the  border.  Increasing  the 
number  of  mobile  electronic  sensor  devices 
will  also  allow  the  Border  Patrol  to  monitor  a 
larger  number  of  the  roughly  120  unofficial 
border  crossings  in  Maine  that  smugglers  can 
use  to  bring  their  contraband  into,  or  out  of, 
the  country. 

By  drafting  the  bill's  provisions  to  fund 
these  efforts  out  of  the  existing  budget  author- 
ization levels,  I  recognize  the  concern  we  all 
share  about  the  Federal  budget  deficit.  My 
legislation  Is  designed  not  to  add  to  the  exist- 
ing budget  shortfall,  but  rather  to  direct  al- 
ready existing  budget  resources  to  where  they 
are  needed,  and  can  be  used,  on  the  Maine- 
Canada  tx)rder. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  many  ways  in  which 
the  101st  Congress  can  help  our  Nation  stem 
the  flood  of  drugs  invading  our  country.  One 
such  method  is  to  direct  our  limited  budgetary 
resources  where  they  can  be  most  effectively 
utilized.  My  legislation  to  add  10  additional 
Border  Patrol  agents  and  50  mobile,  electronic 
sensor  devices  in  Maine  seeks  to  do  |ust  that. 
I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House  to 
)Oln  me  in  supporting  this  measure. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  CHRIS 
KARAMANOS 


HON.  JAMES  H.  BILBRAY 

OF  NEVADA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  13,  1989 

Mr.  BILBRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  honor 
Chris  Karamanos  a  university  regent  and  a 
truly  great  member  of  the  Las  Vegas  commu- 
nity who  passed  away  June  8  of  this  year. 

Karamanos  was  one  of  the  great  givers  of 
our  community.  He  donated  his  money,  he 
gave  his  time  and  Incredible  energy  to  anyone 
who  asked.  Now.  In  his  passing,  those  great 
gifts  live  on  In  our  memory  of  him. 

Karamanos  was  a  native  of  Ohio  who 
served  as  a  helicopter  pilot  during  the  Viet- 
nam war.  He  went  on  to  serve  as  a  police  offi- 
cer In  Newport  Beach,  CA.  By  the  time  he 
came  to  Las  Vegas.  Chris  had  hit  his  stride. 

He  was  a  vice  president  of  the  Las  Vegas 
Hilton  from  1969  to  1973.  He  also  served  as 
chairman  of  the  employee  management  rela- 
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tlons  board  before  being  appointed  to  the 
Nevada  University  Board  of  Regents. 

In  business  It  seemed  that  Chris  was  always 
ready  to  branch  out  into  something  new.  He 
was  a  former  owner  of  Jet-Avia  a  charter 
service  that  transported  medical  patients.  His 
catering  service  fed  most  of  the  big  social 
functions  in  Las  Vegas  and  fed  firefighters 
who  battled  blazes  throughout  the  West. 

His  restauran'  'K.  Christy's  was  always 
packed  with  dow.  vn  business  leaders,  poli- 
ticians, and  attorneys.  He  always  had  a  kind 
word,  quick  to  pass  along  a  smile  and  a  hand- 
shake. He  always  made  you  feel  welcome, 
made  you  feel  that  he  was  truly  anxious  to 
see  how  you  were  doing. 

He  was  a  fierce  supporter  of  the  Rebels 
basketball  team.  So  were  a  lot  of  people.  But 
Chris  cared  atraut  the  rest  of  the  college  stu- 
dents too.  He  fought  for  more  funds  for  the 
university  and  pushed  the  regents  board  to 
make  credits  at  the  community  college  trans- 
ferable to  university  credits.  He  was  always 
thinking  of  the  little  guy. 

Las  Vegas  is  full  of  stories  of  his  kindness. 
Chris  went  out  of  his  way  to  make  people  feel 
at  ease.  Its  too  easy  to  forget  that  not  every- 
one can  be  home  with  their  families  during  the 
holidays.  Chris  had  a  knack  for  thinking  of 
workers  who  would  be  stuck  at  the  job  on 
Thanksgiving  or  Christmas  and  he'd  send  over 
a  big  turkey  dinner.  No  notice,  no  one  asked, 
no  reminder.  That's  the  kind  of  man  he  was. 
He  did  a  lot  of  things  for  a  lot  of  people.  This 
world  Is  a  little  colder,  a  little  less  caring  today 
without  him.  He's  gone  to  his  rest.  I'm  going 
to  miss  him.  He  was  a  credit  to  Nevada  and  a 
good  friend. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  PHILIP  KAPLAN 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  SCHUMER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  13,  1989 

Mr,  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  call 
your  attention  to  Mr.  Philip  Kaplan  who  is  retir- 
ing after  19  years  of  service  as  both  a 
member  and  president  of  the  community 
school  board  of  district  15. 

Mr,  Kaplan  was  born  on  March  29,  1929,  in 
Brooklyn  where  he  has  remained  a  lifelong 
resident  throughout  his  career.  For  27  years 
he  has  been  a  partner  In  the  Manhattan 
based  law  firm  of  Levy.  Gutman,  Goldberg,  & 
Kaplan.  He  brought  to  his  law  practice  a 
broad-based  education.  He  first  earned  a 
BB.A.  In  accounting  at  Pace  College  in  1951. 
In  1957  he  went  to  Brooklyn  College  where  he 
received  a  LL.B.  and  1 0  years  later.  In  1 967,  a 
J.D.  In  law. 

The  cause  of  the  hiatus  In  his  educational 
career  was  his  service  In  the  Korean  war. 
Before  receiving  his  law  degrees,  he  helped 
defend  American  democratic  values  by  serv- 
ing during  the  Korean  conflict  in  the  U.S.  Air 
Force.  Following  his  discharge  In  July  1952, 
he  continued  his  service  by  joining  the  Air  Na- 
tional Guard  of  the  State  of  New  York  until 
1957.  when  he  left  with  an  honorable  dis- 
charge. 

Prior  to  embarking  on  his  distinguished  and 
uninterrupted  32-year  law  career,  Mr.  Kaplan 
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was  a  partner  in  a  certified  accounting  firm, 
and  controller  to  a  listed  corporation.  His  no- 
table law  career  has  taken  him  from  the  corri- 
dors of  New  York  courts  to  Federal  courts  all 
the  way  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

Not  only  has  Mr.  Kaplan  distinguished  him- 
self professionally,  but  he  has  also  been  an 
outstanding  member  of  Brooklyn's  community 
and  the  community  at  large.  The  trust  he  has 
gained  from  his  neighbors  is  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  he  was  elected  to  and  made  presi- 
dent of  the  community  school  board  of  district 
15  in  1970.  He  has  had  the  honor  of  holding 
these  positions  ever  since.  His  commitment  to 
education  and  the  well-being  of  the  young  has 
led  him  to  being  a  member  of  the  Jewish 
Teachers  Association  and  to  frequently  ap- 
pearing as  a  guest  lecturer  at  graduate 
schools  like  Brooklyn  and  City  Colleges.  He 
has  also  served  as  the  president  of  the  New 
York  City  School  Boards  Association,  repre- 
senting community  school  boards  in  New 
York. 

Despite  what  seems  to  be  a  career  which 
would  leave  little  time  or  energy  for  communi- 
ty service,  Phil  has  found  the  time  to  give 
back  to  those  who  are  less  fortunate  than  he 
has  been.  He  has  been  a  volunteer  attorney 
for  the  New  York  Civil  Liberties  Union.  He  has 
served  on  the  Maimonides  Medical  Center 
Community  Mental  Health  Advisory  Board.  In 
addition  to  this,  he  is  also  a  former  member  of 
the  board  of  directors  for  the  New  York  Multi- 
ple Sclerosis  Society. 

Mr.  Speaker,  please  join  me  in  saluting  this 
man  on  the  occasion  of  his  retirement  from 
his  long  life  of  serving  and  educating  the  com- 
munity of  Brooklyn.  I  am  certain  that  his  wife, 
Esna,  his  two  children,  Karen  and  David,  his 
son-in-law  Michael  and  his  grandson  Lee 
Jason  share  the  pride  I  feel  in  honoring  Philip 
Kaplan.  His  dedication  to  the  education  of  our 
children  will  be  missed. 
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religious  policies  of  the  SRV,  the  government 
holds  them  in  internal  exile.  Their  situation  is 
similar  to  what  Sakharov  faced  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  except  that  these  monks  are  not  even 
allowed  the  basic  necessities  of  life. 

The  treatment  of  other  monks  and  nuns  is 
also  extremely  serious.  Thich  Tri  Thu,  al- 
though he  had  accepted  the  position  of  presi- 
dent of  the  government-created  Buddhist 
Church,  died  in  1984  following  police  interro- 
gation. Several  monks  and  nuns  arrested  with 
him  were  not  brought  to  trial  until  1988. 

Among  those  sentenced  at  that  trial  were 
Thich  Nguyen  Giac  (aka  Ho  Khac  Dung),  Le 
Dang  Pha,  Thich  Chon  Nguyen  (aka  Trung 
Tam  Lac),  Thich  Due  N)uan  (aka  Dong  Van 
Khoa),  Hgo  Van  Bach,  Hoang  Van  Cuong, 
Nguyen  Thi  Nghia,  Huyng  Van  Phuong,  Thai 
Ngoc  Loi,  and  Do  Huu  Can.  Two  of  the 
monks,  Thich  Tue  Sy  and  Thich  Tn  Sieu,  were 
at  first  condemned  to  death.  After  widespread 
international  protest  their  sentences  were 
commuted  to  20  years.  Amnesty  International 
quite  properly  calls  for  the  release  of  all  of 
these  monks  and  nuns  and  for  the  return  from 
exile  of  Thich  Quang  Do  and  Thich  Huyen 
Quang. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  also  as  many  as  60 
writers  detained  in  Vietnam.  These  writers, 
along  with  other  intellectuals  who  could  be 
aiding  the  development  of  their  country,  are 
instead  held  in  reeducation  camps  under  inhu- 
man conditions.  Doan  Quoc  Sy  and  Hoang 
Hai  Thuy,  well-known  and  respected  writers, 
should  be  immediately  released,  as  should  all 
intellectuals  and  ordinary  citizens  held  without 
proper  cause. 

Mr,  Speaker,  these  detentions  demonstrate 
a  continuation  of  the  unacceptable  repression 
of  religion  and  free  expression  in  the  Socialist 
Republic  of  Vietnam.  We  in  the  U.S.  Congress 
must  continue  to  recognize  this  outrageous 
violation  of  human  rights  and  support  meas- 
ures that  will  bhng  this  to  an  end. 


VIETNAMESE    PERSECUTION    OF 
THE  UNIFIED  BUDDHIST 

CHURCH 


HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  13,  1989 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  extensive 
human  rights  violations  continue  to  occur  in 
the  Socialist  Republic  of  Vietnam  [SRV].  A 
delegation  representing  Thich  Nhat  Hanh, 
overseas  representative  of  the  suppressed 
Unified  Buddhist  Church  of  Vietnam,  recently 
met  with  Members  of  Congress  to  remind  us, 
and  particularly  the  congressional  Human 
Rights  Caucus,  that  thousands  of  peaceful  Vi- 
etnamese are  still  detained  in  the  infamous  re- 
education camps  or  exiled  to  remote  areas.  I 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  House  today  a 
short  list  of  prominent  monks,  nuns,  and  writ- 
ers. They  represent  countless  more  Vietnam- 
ese still  persecuted  for  the  peaceful  expres- 
sion of  their  religious  or  other  beliefs. 

As  cochairman  of  the  Human  Rights  Caucus  I 
am  very  concerned  about  the  fate  of  the  two 
highest  surviving  leaders  of  the  Unified  Bud- 
dhist Church— Thich  Quang  Do  and  Thich 
Huyen  Quang.  Because  they  have  protested 
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English  teacher  in  a  Leningrad  school.  Stella's 
and  Samuel's  daughter,  Inessa,  is  a  student  at 
Herzen  Pedagogical  Institute  in  Leningrad, 
studying  English.  All  members  of  the  family 
speak  English  very  well.  The  anti-Semitic 
group  Pamyat  has  been  quite  active  at 
Herzen,  including  last  September  when  a 
group  appeared  at  the  opening  of  school 
dressed  in  black  Nazi-style  dress  and  de- 
manded that  the  Jewish  question  be  solved. 

Inessa  has  applied  twice  to  work  for  Sput- 
nik, the  student  travel  agency  that  deals  with 
foreign  travelers,  for  the  United  States  and 
elsewhere.  She  has  been  refused  work  both 
times  even  though  she  took  a  special  tutorial 
to  prepare  for  the  exam  and  believed  she  had 
gotten  all  the  answers  correct.  Later,  she 
found  out  from  a  non-Jewish  friend  who  hap- 
pened to  get  into  a  conversation  with  a  superi- 
or about  the  matter,  that  she  was  refused  the 
job  because  she  was  of  the  "wrong  national- 
ity" and  that  a  special  test  and  evaluation  pro- 
cedure existed  for  such  people. 

Inessa  has  been  granted  permission  to 
leave  the  Soviet  Union  on  June  25  without  her 
parents.  Because  of  these  and  other  incidents 
of  anti-Semitism  among  prospective  employ- 
ers, she  has  decided  to  leave  on  her  own.  Un- 
derstandably, the  family's  frustrations  are  high, 
and  they  are  especially  complicated  by  the 
visa  situation  in  Rome.  Any  congressional 
support  would  help  their  case. 


HELP  THE  GUMINTZSKY  FAMILY 
GET  OUT  OF  THE  SOVIET  UNION 


HON.  BYRON  L.  DORGAN 

OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  13,  1989 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  take  a  moment  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  the  case  of  a  Leningrad  refuse- 
nik  which  the  Minnesota-Dakotas  Action  Com- 
mittee for  Soviet  Jewry  has  recently  brought 
to  my  attention.  Samuel  Gumintzsky  has  been 
refused  a  visa  for  10  years  on  the  grounds  of 
secrecy.  Although  there  may  be  some  basis 
for  this  as  he  was  involved  in  the  Soviet 
space  program,  he  has  not  worked  in  that 
field  for  a  while  and  the  information  he  pos- 
sesses is  most  likely  outdated.  Moreover,  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  have 
agreed  that,  in  the  spirit  of  perestroika,  they 
will  share  information  regarding  space  explo- 
ration. Thus,  the  secrecy  deadline  should  be 
lifted  and  his  family  permitted  to  leave. 

Samuel  and  his  wife,  Stella,  agreed  to  di- 
vorce in  the  early  1980's  as  a  means  to  facili- 
tate emigration,  but  the  family  has  not  been 
able  to  obtain  visas.  Stella  Verbitskaya  is  an 


ENCOURAGING  PROGRESS  IN 
NORTHERN  IRELAND 


HON.  MAHHEW  F.  McHUGH 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  13,  1989 

Mr.  McHUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many  years 
it  has  been  conventional  wisdom  that  nothing 
could  be  done  to  end  the  violence  in  Northern 
Ireland— that  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  com- 
munities were  incapable  of  ever  resolving  their 
differences  peacefully. 

Now,  however,  there  is  growing  evidence 
that  the  conventional  wisdom  is  wrong  and 
that  a  new  spirit  of  tolerance  and  reconcilia- 
tion is  taking  hold  in  Northern  Ireland.  In  1985 
the  Governments  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
signed  an  accord  in  which  they  pledged  to 
work  together  to  address  the  many  problems 
in  that  troubled  land. 

Recently,  the  Washington  Post  earned  an 
editorial  assessing  progress  under  that 
accord.  As  that  editorial  suggests,  some 
points  of  contention  remain.  Nonetheless,  it  is 
also  clear  that  concrete  accomplishments 
have  resulted  from  the  accord,  some  of  which 
are  detailed  in  the  editorial.  For  the  benefit  of 
those  who  may  not  have  seen  it,  1  am  insert- 
ing a  copy  of  the  Post  editonal  into  the 
Record  following  my  remarks. 

1  also  want  to  share  with  our  colleagues  a 
report  by  Paul  S.  Quinn  of  the  Committee  for 
a  New  Ireland,  a  private  organization  of  Amen- 
can  citizens.  Mr.  Quinn  recently  returned  from 
his  sixth  trip  to  Northern  Ireland,  and  his  com- 
ments on  the  situation  there  are  encouraging. 

In  particular,  Mr.  Quinn  calls  attention  to  the 
important  work  being  done  by  the  Internation- 
al Fund  for  Ireland,  to  which  the  United  States 
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has  been  a  major  contributor.  His  report  sug- 
gests ttiat  jobs  are  beir>g  created  and  that  our 
funds  are  being  targeted  to  the  most  disad- 
vantaged areas  in  Northern  Ireland. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  hope  that  the  United 
States  will  continue  to  lend  its  strong  support 
to  those  who  are  working  to  promote  reconcil- 
iation between  the  two  communities  in  North- 
ern Ireland.  As  the  attached  matenals  sug- 
gest, progress  is  beir>g  made  in  this  effort. 

[Prom  the  Wasington  Post.  June  9.  1989] 
Procress  Report  on  Ulster 

On  Nov.  15.  1985.  the  British  and  Irish 
governments  signed  an  agreement  establish- 
ing an  intergovernmental  conference  to 
work  together  on  mutual  problems  involv- 
ing Ulster.  A  few  hardliners  in  the  Republic 
warned  against  any  kind  of  agreement  that 
conceded  the  legitimacy  of  current  British 
rule  in  Northern  Ireland.  Their  opposite 
numbers  in  the  north  threatened  resistance 
against  any  plans  even  to  consult  with  the 
Irish  government  in  the  sensitive  areas  of 
terrorism,  administration  of  justice  and  in- 
dividual rights.  But  the  naysayers  won  no 
converts,  and  the  two  governments  proceed- 
ed quietly  to  work  toward  easing  tensions 
and  creating  a  permanent  mechanism  for 
cooperation. 

The  terms  of  the  agreement  require  a 
periodic  review  of  the  workings  of  the  con- 
ference, and  recently  both  governments  re- 
leased a  report  growing  out  of  that  assess- 
ment. Some  points  of  contention  remain. 
The  Irish  continue  to  press  for  reform  of 
emergency  criminal  laws  enacted  in  1978 
,  and  the  special  judicial  procedures  used  to 
try  those  accused  under  that  law.  The  Brit- 
ish "are  not  at  present  persuaded  of  the 
merits  of  this  proposal."  In  other  areas, 
there  are  no  breakthroughs  but  a  continu- 
ing effort  to  progress.  Building  public  confi- 
dence in  the  security  forces  and  the  system 
of  justice  is  a  long-term  task.  Assuring  citi- 
zens that  their  complaints  involving  individ- 
ual rights  will  be  heard  and  acted  upon  is  an 
objective  that  takes  time.  Working  together 
to  combat  terrorism  will  continue  into  the 
foreseeable  future. 

But  there  is  also  concrete  accomplish- 
ment. Fair  employment  legislation  aimed  at 
the  10-point  difference  l)etween  Protestant 
and  Catholic  unemployment  in  Northern 
Ireland  is  now  t>eing  considered  in  the  Brit- 
ish Parliament.  Laws  that  restricted  the  dis- 
play of  certain  flags  and  emblems,  which  so 
incensed  the  minority  community,  have 
been  repealed.  Voting  rights  of  Irish  citizens 
living  in  the  north  have  been  clarified.  A 
new  curriculum  designed  to  promote  under- 
standing and  mutual  respect  for  ttie  two  tra- 
ditions in  Ulster  is  being  prepared  for  the 
schools.  Reforms  involving  prisons  and  re- 
views of  the  cases  of  certain  prisoners  have 
been  undertaken.  All  this  is  an  encouraging 
record  of  accomplishment  in  a  short  period 
of  time. 

It's  important  that  l)oth  governments  re- 
affirm their  commitment  to  the  agreement 
and  both  resolve  to  continue  to  work  toward 
its  goals.  Terrorists  en  both  sides,  the  in- 
transigents and  the  haters,  have  failed  to 
sabotage  this  effort.  Instead,  it  now  appears 
there  is  wide  agreement  on  the  principles 
expressed  by  both  governments:  "The  agree- 
ment does  not  represent  a  threat  to  either 
tradition  in  Northern  Ireland.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  provides  a  framework  that  respects 
the  essential  interests  of  tx>th  sides  of  the 
community  and  their  right  to  pursue  their 
aspirations  by  peaceful  means.  It  facilitates 
cooperation  iii  the  fight  against  terrorism 
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and  sets  out  to  create  the  conditions  in 
which  the  whole  community  can  live  togeth- 
er in  peace," 

Northern  Ireland— May  1989 
(By  Paul  S.  Quinn) 

I  have  just  returned  from  Belfast  and  the 
t)order  areas  of  Northern  Ireland.  It  was  my 
sixth  trip  in  five  years  and.  although  serious 
social,  economic  and  political  problems  con- 
tinue there.  I  came  away  more  hopeful  than 
ever  before  that  real  progress  is  being  made 
in  turning  Northern  Ireland  away  from  vio- 
lence and  toward  peace  and  social  and  eco- 
nomic reconstruction.  Violence  and  threats 
of  violence  from  extremist  elements  in  both 
the  Nationalist  and  Unionist  communities 
continue  to  impede  the  political  process  and 
discourage  economic  investment,  but  there 
is  clear  evidence  of  a  constructive  movement 
in  several  areas; 

The  local  government  elections  held  on 
May  17  produced  decisive  gains  from  the 
Social  Democrat  and  Labour  Party  (SLLP). 
the  voice  of  moderation  and  non-violence  in 
the  Nationalist  community.  It  is  now  the 
second  largest  political  party  in  Northern 
Ireland.  The  SDLP  got  twice  as  many  voles 
in  the  local  elections  as  Sinn  Fein,  the  polit- 
ical wing  of  the  IRA.  and  has  122  Council 
seats  throughout  the  Country  versus  43  for 
Sinn  Fein.  The  official  Unionist  party  sub- 
stantially out-polled  Paisley's  Democratic 
Unionist  party,  further  reflecting  that 
voices  of  moderation  in  both  traditions  are 
gaining  strength  in  Northern  Ireland. 

On  May  24.  the  Conference  of  the  Anglo- 
Irish  Agreement  produced  a  very  favorable 
assessment  of  the  first  three  years  work  of 
the  agreement,  pointing  to  .substantial 
progress  in  the  working  relationship  be- 
tween the  British  and  Irish  governments  re- 
garding Northern  Ireland,  expressing  in- 
creased confidence  in  the  security  forces 
and  system  of  justice,  including  a  new  Code 
of  Conduct  adopted  by  the  Royal  Ulster 
Constabulatory  (RUC).  improvement  in  the 
Northern  Ireland  prison  system,  cross- 
border  economic  cooperation,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  British-Irish  interparliamen- 
tary body. 

The  International  Fund  for  Ireland,  cre- 
ated by  the  Anglo-Irish  Agreement,  has  allo- 
cated $94  million  to  850  specific  projects  in 
seven  program  areas  throughout  Northern 
Ireland  and  the  border  areas  in  le.ss  than 
two  and  one  half  years.  These  projects  have 
created  4.500  permanent  jobs  and  an  addi- 
tional 4.000  construction  jobs.  Of  the  $57 
million  allocated  for  projects  within  north- 
ern Ireland.  70  percent  was  in  support  of 
projects  in  the  most  disadvantaged  areas, 
thus  helping  assure  that  the  objectives  of 
the  Fund— to  promote  economic  and  social 
advance  and  to  encourage  contact,  dialogue 
and  reconciliation  between  Nationalists  and 
Unionists  throughout  Ireland— is  being 
achieved. 

A  particularly  significant  development 
flowing  from  the  Agreement  and  the  Inter- 
national Fund  is  cooperation  between 
Northern  Ireland  and  the  Republic  on  joint 
tourism  projects  which,  for  the  first  time, 
link  the  North  of  Ireland  with  the  Republic 
as  a  single  tourist  destination. 

On  May  25.  the  House  of  Commons  passed 
significant  legislation  designed  to  eliminate 
employment  discrimination  in  Northern  Ire- 
land. This  legislation  was  substantially 
modified  and  improved  as  it  moved  through 
Parliament  through  the  application  of  the 
Anglo-Irish  Agreements  mechanism  for  co- 
operation between  the  Republic  and  the 
British  Government  on  matters  impacting 
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on  Northern  Ireland.  The  legislation  as  fi- 
nally adopted,  while  not  perfect,  embodies 
most  of  the  specific  recommendations  of  the 
SDLP  and  has  its  strong  endorsement.  It 
passed  the  House  of  Commons  overwhelm- 
ingly with  the  opposition  Labour  Party  join- 
ing in  support  of  it. 

Unfortunately,  there  has  been  little  sub- 
stantial progress  toward  the  devolution  of 
responsibility  to  govern  Northern  Ireland  to 
elected  representatives  there.  This  is  as  a 
result  of  the  intrangence  of  the  two  Union- 
ist parties  who  have  thus  far  refused  to 
enter  negotiations  or  even  meaningful  dis- 
cussions with  John  Hume,  the  SDLP  leader. 
However,  the  Conference  of  the  Anglo-Irish 
Agreement  .specifically  reiterated  a  commit- 
ment by  the  British  and  Irish  governments 
to  a  process  of  devolution  and  last  week 
both  the  Irish  Prime  Minister.  Charles 
Haughey.  and  the  British  Secretary  of  State 
for  Northern  Ireland.  Tom  King,  forcefully 
urged  Unionists  to  enter  a  dialogue  to  bring 
this  about. 

The  economic  crisis  which  has  confronted 
Northern  Ireland  for  20  years  still  causes 
unacceptably  high  levels  of  unemployment 
throughout  the  Country.  Among  Catholics, 
adult  male  unemployment  is  28  percent. 
This  is  two  and  one-half  times  higher  than 
their  Protestant  neighbors.  This  poses  the 
most  serious  economic  and  social  threat  to 
further  progress  in  Northern  Ireland.  Ef- 
forts to  promote  further  investment  in  the 
Country,  particularly  in  the  context  of  a 
singular  European  market  in  1992.  should 
be  the  single  most  important  objective  of  all 
who  are  concerned  with  the  process  of  peace 
through  nonviolence  in  Northern  Ireland. 

Recent  Congressional  testimony  by  the 
new  Speaker.  Tom  Foley,  in  support  of  an 
additional  $20  million  for  the  International 
Fund  for  Ireland  and  his  condemnation  of 
violence  in  Northern  Ireland,  provided  a 
major  boost  for  supporters  of  the  Fund  and 
the  Anglo-Irish  Agreement  in  Northern  Ire- 
land. Great  Britain  and  the  Republic.  Con- 
gressional action  in  support  of  the  Speaker's 
request  would  be  the  best  possible  proof 
that  the  United  States  government  stands 
behind  efforts  of  the  British  and  Irish  gov- 
ernments in  their  commitment  to  help  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  people  of 
Northern  Ireland  who  want  to  achieve  self- 
determination  and  economic  progress 
through  peaceful  means  achieve  that  goal. 


TRIBUTE  TO  HARVEY  H.  ROSEN 


HON.  HOWARD  L.  BERMAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

HON.  MEL  LEVINE 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  13,  1989 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  distinct 
pleasure  that  we^rise  today  to  honor  a  unique 
individual  and  a  model  citizen.  Harvey  H. 
Rosen  is  this  year's  recipient  of  the  prestigi- 
ous "Goodfellow"  Award  from  the  Boy's  and 
Girl's  Club  of  the  San  Fernando  Valley. 
Harvey  is  being  honored  for  his  untiring  efforts 
to  improve  and  enhance  the  lives  of  under- 
privileged youth  in  our  community.  He  has 
played  a  key  role  in  implementing  and  ex- 
panding the  club's  mission — providing  super- 
vised   guidance    programs    to    head    young 
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people  In  the  direction  of  a  productive,  mean- 
ingful life. 

Harvey  gives  generously  of  his  time  to  many 
worthy  organizations  In  our  city.  In  addition  to 
his  charitable  commitments  Harvey  Is  also  a 
distinguished  jurist.  He  Is  a  founding  partner 
and  Is  now  managing  principal  of  Rosen, 
Wachtell  &  Gilbert  and  Is  a  renowned  expert 
in  banking  and  corporate  law. 

Harvey  has  a  broad  and  extensive  back- 
ground in  banking.  Prior  to  his  present  firm's 
formation,  he  had  several  years  of  distin- 
guished service  in  the  banking  Industry.  He 
was  vice  president  and  general  counsel  for 
Imperial  Bancorp,  Imperial  Bank,  Imperial 
Thrift  and  Loan,  and  their  affiliated  subsidiar- 
ies. 

Among  his  many  accomplishments,  Harvey 
has  served  as  chairman  of  the  Financial  Insti- 
tutions Committee  of  the  State  Bar  of  Califor- 
nia. Additionally,  he  has  chaired  the  Corpora- 
tions and  Business  Law  Section  of  the  Beverly 
Hills  Bar  Association  and  continues  to  serve 
on  Its  executive  committee.  He  also  lectures 
extensively  on  matters  relating  to  financial  In- 
stitutions and  corporate  transactions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  ask  our  colleagues  to  join 
us  In  honoring  Harvey  H.  Rosen,  a  man 
whose  achievements  and  dedication  are  a 
credit  to  this  country. 
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He  rose  to  a  position  of  power  in  the  Con- 
gress which  enabled  him  to  keep  his  prom- 
ise. What  a  champion  he  was!  Many  times, 
■or  Claude  ".  as  he  was  unofficially  known, 
accomplished  the  creation  of  laws  to  help 
those  he  ser\'ed.  Respected  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle,  it  was  not  unusual  to  hear  some- 
one say,  'Or  Claude  won't  buy  that  one". 
He  could,  and  did.  manage  to  prevent  enact- 
ments that  would  hurl  his  people. 

Those  who  had  the  privelege  of  knowing 
him  closely  were  aware  that  this  was  a  "gen- 
tleman of  the  old  school".  He  would  never 
embarrass  a  stranger  who  presumed  first- 
name  acquaintance  or  addressed  him  as 
•Congressman  ".  Throughout  his  life  he  had 
a  small  vanity:  the  Senate  was  the  highest 
elective  office  he  ever  held,  and  he  was 
always  addressed  as  "Senator  "  by  those  who 
knew  and  loved  him. 

Dear  Friend,  you  have  left  us  better  for 
having  had  you.  The  time  has  come  for  you 
to  lay  the  flag  to  rest,  and  those  of  us  who 
knew  you— who  learned  from  you  never  to 
give  up— always  to  stand  and  fight  for  the 
protection  of  others,  will  have  to  adopt  your 
goal.  It  will  take  millions  of  us  to  do  only  a 
small  portion  of  what  you  were  able  to  give 
to  your  country.  But  we  shall  do  this  be- 
cause we  are  also  left  with  the  consolation 
that  when  you  approached  the  gates  of 
Heaven.  St.  Peter  greeted  you:  "Well  done. 
Senator!  The  Lord  and  Mildred  are  waiting 
to  welcome  you  home.  " 
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Mr.  Speaker  and  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  please  join  me  in 
paying  tribute  to  Allle  Cash  Mosher,  who  is 
indeed  a  very  special  lady. 


IN  TRIBUTE  TO  THE 
HONORABLE  CLAUDE  PEPPER 


HON.  JIM  BATES 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  13,  1989 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  constituent. 
Carole  J.  LaSalle.  knew  Senator  Claude 
Pepper  for  many  years.  What  follows  is  Carole 
LaSalle's  eloquent  statement  about  Senator 
Pepper  on  behalf  of  all  his  many  friends  In  the 
State  of  California. 

In  Tribute  to  the  Honorable  Claude 

Pepper 

(By  Carole  J.  LaSalle) 

Claude  Pepper— only  two  words— a  name. 
But  today  that  name  echoes  in  the  hearts  of 
millions  of  Americans  who  truly  are  "from 
sea  to  shining  sea"'.  This  man  entered  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  before  many  of 
us  were  born.  In  a  primary  campaign  for  re- 
election to  the  Senate,  he  experienced 
events  that  few  of  us  would  wish  to  face  and 
was  forced  to  return  to  private  life. 

A  man  of  no  privileged  background,  he 
had  Enquired  the  education  to  return  to  a 
very  successful  legal  practice.  This  would 
have  been  enough  for  most  ordinary  people. 

Claude  Pepper  had  assured  himself  of  a 
mark  in  the  history  books,  but  he  was  far 
from  defeated.  In  1960,  he  saw  a  need  that 
was  not  being  met  and  accepted  a  call  to 
enter  the  United  States  House  of  Represent- 
atives. He  was  never  defeated  again;  not 
even  now.  by  death. 

Claude  Pepper  wasn't  a  saint,  wasn't  a  po- 
litical genius,  wasn't  many  things  strangers 
might  assume.  He  was  a  name  of  ultimate 
dedication.  In  returning  to  serve  the  citizens 
of  Florida,  he  found  a  constituency  across 
the  nation.  These  were  the  elderly,  the 
needy— the  ignored.  Remembering  his  role 
in  the  "New  Deal",  he  said:  "This  shall  not 
continue". 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  MS.  ALLIE  CASH 
MOSHER 


BEIJING'S  PRESENT  COULD  BE 
HONG  KONG'S  FUTURE 


HON.  BILL  SCHUETTE 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  13,  1989 

Mr.  SCHUETTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  with  ad- 
miration and  respect  that  I  rise  today  to  pay 
tribute  to  Ms.  Allle  Cash  Mosher,  of  Marion, 
Ml,  who  at  the  age  of  92  on  June  1.  1989. 
graduated  from  high  school  with  the  class  of 
1989  as  a  stralghl-A  student. 

When  Allle  left  Marion  High  School  in  1913, 
she  had  two  more  credits  that  she  needed  to 
complete  graduation  requirements.  But  those 
credits  did  not  include  a  course  in  govern- 
ment, so  she  did  not  get  a  diploma. 

Last  fa",  Allie  asked  Bob  Hamilton,  the  adult 
education  director  at  Marlon  High  School,  if  It 
would  be  possible  for  her  to  graduate.  Bob 
was  able  to  locate  her  records  from  1890  to 
1913  and  determined  she  needed  a  course  in 
government.  This  year,  she  completed 
courses  in  government  and  geography.  Allie 
did  not  "slip  through."  She  completed  all  the 
tests  and  classwork.  "I  got  awfully  tired  at 
times,"  she  said  of  her  two  classes  on  Thurs- 
days, "but  *  *  *  they  made  me  keep  dig- 
ging." 

Allle  quit  school  when  the  normal  school  in 
Big  Rapids  closed.  She  had  wanted  to  attend 
the  normal  school  and  become  a  teacher.  In 
1915,  she  marned  and  spent  her  life  as  a 
farmer's  wife,  rearing  three  boys  and  a  giri. 
She  has  17  grandchildren  and  10  great-great 
grandchildren.  She  says  she  does  not  have 
time  to  count  the  great-grandchildren. 

Allle  lives  alone  on  a  farm  just  outside  of 
Marion.  She  still  drives  her  car  and  plays  the 
piano  in  a  senior-citizen  kitchen  band. 


HON.  GERALD  B.H.  SOLOMON 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI'VES 

Tuesday,  June  13,  1989 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  probably  not 
even  the  brutal  repression  of  prodemocratic 
students  by  the  Chinese  Communist  regime 
can  interrupt  today's  present  euphoria  over 
the  alleged  end  of  the  cold  war. 

But  at  whatever  risk,  I  feel  obliged  to  turn 
the  attention  of  this  body  to  an  op  ed  article 
by  William  V.  Kennedy  in  the  June  13  Wash- 
ington Post,  titled  "What  Now  of  Those  'Guar- 
antees' for  Hong  Kong." 

It  should  have  been  apparent  since  the 
savage  June  4  massacre  in  Beijing  that  be- 
neath the  superficial  liberalization  of  China 
lurked  the  entire  repressive  apparatus  of  to- 
talitarian communism,  ready  to  spnng  forth  at 
any  serious  challenge  to  its  power. 

Now  that  we  have  had  our  eyes  opened,  we 
should  turn  our  gaze  at  the  future  of  over  5 
million  people  in  Hong  Kong,  who  must  have 
seen  in  the  fate  of  the  Chinese  students  a 
foretaste  of  their  own  treatment  once  their 
free,  prosperous  island  is  turned  over  to  the 
murderous  regime. 

I  place  the  article  in  today's  Record,  after 
which,  Mr  Speaker,  we  should  have  no 
excuse  for  being  surprised  when  darkness  de- 
scends over  Hong  Kong. 

What  Now  of  Those  "Guarantees'"  for 
HoNc  Kong 

(By  William  V.  Kennedy) 

The  proudest  boast  of  Ronald  Reagan's 
presidency  was  that  no  country  had  "gone 
communist  "  on  his  "watch."  Yet.  all  the 
while.  Reagan's  most  treasured  internation- 
al friend.  Margaret  Thacher.  was  in  the 
process  of  turning  over  to  Communist  China 
5'-  million  people  born  or  become  free  in 
the  British  crown  colony  of  Hong  Kong. 

The  United  States  has  stood  silent  as.  one 
by  one.  the  supposed  "guarantees'"  of  a  spe- 
cial status  for  Hong  Kong  after  assimilation 
into  China  in  1997  disappeared. 

What  do  we  say  now? 

The  Thatcher  attitude  towad  Hong  Kong 
has  been  blatantly  racist  all  along.  On  the 
one  hand  she  has  insisted  that  there  can  be 
no  change  in  the  status  of  the  six  Irish 
counties  still  in  British  hands,  of  Gibraltar 
and  the  Falklands/Malvinas  Islands  so  long 
as  a  majority  in  those  places  opts  for  union 
with  Britain.  Yet.  no  matter  what,  the  Brit- 
ish loyalists  in  all  of  those  places  retain  the 
option  of  moving  to  Britain. 

No  such  escape  is  open  to  the  population 
of  Hong  Kong  for  one  reason  and  one 
reason  only:  the  Hong  Kongese  are  brown. 
The  others  are  white. 

Despite  mounting  evidence  of  brutal  sup- 
pression in  Tibet  the  U.S.  government  has 
been  able  to  assuage  its  conscience  with  the 
notion  that  there  was  some  shadow  of  a 
chance  that  communism  in  China  was  drift- 
ing into  some  sort  of  social  democracy.  That 
any  Communist  Party,  whether  in  China  or 
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in  Moscow,  is  thus  going  to  quietly  consign 
itself  to  th&t  dustbin  of  history"  to  which 
the  communists  have  always  sought  to  con- 
sign us  was  and  always  will  be  pure  wishful 
thinking. 

A  new  windrow  of  dead  mocks  us.  What 
awaits  the  Hong  Kongese  and  their  notion 
of  freedom  has  been  spelled  out  on  every 
television  screen  in  the  noncommunist 
world. 

The  shadow  that  is  lengthening  over 
Hong  Kong  falls  on  Taiwan,  too.  for  the 
people  who  engineered  the  massacres  of 
June  3  can  no  more  tolerate  a  Taiwan 
moving  steadily  toward  full  democracy  than 
they  could  the  martyred  students.  Indeed, 
that  shadow  reaches  all  the  way  to  Tokyo. 

In  short,  freedom  abandoned  in  Hong 
Kong  is  bound  to  send  a  shiver  down  every 
spine  in  Taiwan.  If  the  United  States  will 
not  use  its  influence  to  enforce  the  original 
•■guarantees"  of  some  measure  of  freedom 
for  the  Hong  Kongese.  what  will  it  do  when, 
inevitably.  China  under  a  desperate,  para- 
noid regime  swings  its  nuclear  arsenal  in  the 
direction  of  Taipei? 

Southern  Japan  is  indefensible  if  Taiwan 
is  under  effective  military  and  political  con- 
trol of  a  mainland  power,  in  particular  one 
armed  with  nuclear  weapons. 

Yet  the  United  States  and  Japan  retain 
enormous  leverage.  China  cannot  turn  back 
from  the  path  of  economic  modernization. 
It  can  progress  on  that  path  only  with 
American  and  Japanese  capital  and  technol- 
ogy. Our  responsibility  is  crystal-clear:  to 
make  it  known  that  such  investment  is  at  an 
end  unless  the  special  status  promised  Hong 
Kong  is  given  substance  by  the  grant  of  po- 
litical and  economic  autonomy  to  Hong 
Kong,  based  on  universal  Hong  Kongese 
suffrage  translated  into  a  local  parliament 
and  a  constitution  that  guarantees  basic 
human  rights. 

We  did  not  permit  British  Commanwealih 
status  to  stay  our  hand  In  Grenada.  The 
stakes  in  Hong  Kong  are  infinitely  higher  in 
that  they  relate  to  the  stability  of  the  entire 
Pacific  Basin  and  much  of  the  Asian  main- 
land. An  undue  and  undeserved  regard  for 
Margaret  Thatchers  feelings  must  not 
deter  us  now. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  ANTHONY 
SCICCHITANO 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  SCHUMER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  13.  1989 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  call 
your  attention  to  Mr.  Anthony  ScicchJtano  on 
the  occasion  of  his  being  awarded  an  honor- 
ary high  school  diploma  at  the  102d  com- 
mencement exercises  of  the  Berkeley  Carroll 
School  in  Brooklyn. 

Nothing  brings  me  more  happiness  than  an 
Immigrant's  success  story.  Mr.  Scicchitano's 
life  emtxxjies  this  story.  He  was  txjrn  in  Italy 
in  1 922.  At  the  tender  age  of  1 5,  his  family  Im- 
migrated to  the  United  Slates  and  settled  in 
Pennsylvania.  His  father  worked  for  over  35 
years  as  a  coal  miner.  Anthony  helped  sup- 
port his  family,  first  by  working  the  coal  mines 
and  then  by  becoming  a  highly  skilled  automo- 
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bile  mechanic.  He  would  later  put  this  skill  to 
use  to  serve  his  newly  adopted  country  when 
he  joined  the  U.S.  Army  Air  Corps  in  World 
War  II. 

During  the  war,  Mr.  Scicchitano  met  Rae 
Fretta,  who  he  married  in  1947  and  settled  in 
New  York.  He  then  joined  his  wife's  family 
business,  the  oldest  Italian  pork  store  in  New 
York,  located  on  Mott  and  Hester  Streets  on 
the  Lower  East  Side.  In  the  1950's  Anthony 
Scicchitano  moved  into  business  on  his  own, 
establishing  the  first  A.S.  Pork  Store  in  Brook- 
lyn. Since  that  time  his  business  has  grown 
prolifically,  spreading  throughout  New  York 
City.  A  longtime  neighlwrhood  businessman, 
who  has  persevered  through  good  times  and 
bad,  Mr.  Scicchitano's  strong  belief  m  Park 
Slope  as  a  commercially  viable  area  has 
indeed  contnbuted  to  the  community's  revital- 
ization. 

Anthony  Scicchitano's  steadfast  dedication 
to  making  a  living  for  both  himself  and  his 
family,  has  deprived  him  of  the  opportunity  to 
finish  high  school  and  receive  a  high  school 
diploma.  Yet  his  strong  belief  in  the  impor- 
tance of  education  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  all  three  of  his  daughters  have  completed 
college.  He  now  looks  forward  to  the  day 
when  his  grandchildren  complete  their  college 
years.  Moreover,  his  concern  transcends  his 
own  family,  he  has  been  a  long  time  supporter 
of  the  Berkeley  Carrol  School,  and  a  generous 
donor  to  other  local  chanties. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an  extraordinary  honor  to 
be  able  to  share  with  you  the  success  story  of 
Mr.  Anthony  Scicchitano  as  he  is  awarded  the 
high  school  diploma  he  sacnftced  in  order  that 
his  family  might  achieve  the  American  dream. 
I  am  certain  his  wife  Rae,  his  daughters,  Jose- 
phine, Rita,  and  Phyllis  and  his  grandchildren, 
Terrence  and  Alexandra  share  my  pride  on 
this  occasion 


REQUIRING  DOUBLE  HULLED 
TANKERS  CHEAPER  THAN  AL- 
TERNATIVE 


HON.  DEAN  A.  GALLO 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  13,  1989 

Mr.  GALLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  on  behalf  of  27  of  my  col- 
leagues requinng  double  hulls  on  all  newly 
constructed  tankers  and  other  vessels  carry- 
ing oil  and  hazardous  materials  in  U.S.  waters. 

The  recent  devastating  oilspitl  in  Alaska  has 
caused  a  tragic  loss  of  wildlife  and  irreparable 
damage  to  pristine  shore  areas. 

A  spill  of  similar  magnitude  near  populated 
areas  along  our  coastline  would  cause  equally 
mind-boggling  destruction  to  the  natural  envi- 
ronment and  put  an  end  to  use  of  our  shore- 
line for  recreational  and  other  uses. 

In  my  home  State  of  New  Jersey,  we  are 
proud  of  our  126  miles  of  shoreline.  Tourism 
IS  now  our  No.  1  industry,  with  annual  reve- 
nues of  $3  billion,  and  our  clean  beaches  are 
a  major  attraction  for  vacationers. 
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We  also  have  refineries  that  receive  39  mil- 
lion metric  tons  of  crude  and  refined  petrole- 
um products  annually  valued  at  $4.5  billion, 
most  of  it  from  vessels  that  travel  in  and  out 
of  New  York  and  northern  New  Jersey  deep 
ports 

The  1978  accident  off  the  coast  of  France 
when  the  tanker  Cadiz  spilled  68  million  gal- 
lons of  oil  would  cost  $200  million  in  today's 
dollars  for  cleanup.  The  cost  of  closed  beach- 
es would  add  untold  losses  over  several 
years,  based  on  the  devastation  caused  by 
the  spill  on  the  French  coastline. 

When  the  Torrey  Canyon  spilled  36  million 
gallons  of  oil  off  the  coast  of  the  United  King- 
dom in  1967,  the  cost  of  cleanup  in  today's 
dollars  was  $26  million. 

Similar  potential  for  devastation  exists  along 
our  entire  U.S.  coastline,  including  the  Atlan- 
tic, the  Pacific,  and  the  gulf  coasts  as  well  as 
in  watenways  near  densely  populated  areas 
such  as  our  deep  water  coastal  ports,  along 
our  major  rivers,  including  the  Mississippi,  and 
in  the  Great  Lakes. 

Balanced  against  the  cost  of  disastrous 
spills,  the  cost  of  requinng  double  hull  tankers 
IS  both  affordable  and  cost  effective. 

Double  hulling  tankers  adds  between  5  per- 
cent and  1 0  percent  of  the  cost  of  tanker  con- 
struction, according  to  Industry  estimates. 
Construction  costs  for  the  Valdez  amounted 
to  $125  million. 

At  a  cost  of  $6  to  $12  million,  double  hulling 
would  be  worth  the  money  if  It  prevented  one 
major  spill. 

The  cost  in  natural  and  commercial  destruc- 
tion far  outweighs  the  added  Investment  In 
double  hull  vessels. 

The  issue  of  Federal  requirements  for 
double  hulls  has  been  hotly  debated  several 
times  in  the  past  and  decisions  were  made 
not  to  require  them.  I  believe  that  the  Alaskan 
spill  and  its  aftermath  require  us  to  fully  con- 
sider this  issue  once  again. 

We  must  do  everything  possible  to  prevent 
spills  of  this  type  in  the  future. 

Recognizing  the  potential  for  human  error 
and  the  need  to  reassure  the  public  that  ef- 
fective prevention  measures  are  being  taken 
to  prevent  future  spills.  It  Is  In  everyone's  best 
interest  to  raise  the  standards  of  safe  con- 
struction to  the  highest  possible  level. 

My  bill  treats  equally  all  companies  wishing 
to  use  any  port  facility  in  the  country,  regard- 
less of  where  the  tanker  was  built,  who  owns 
It,  or  what  flag  It  flies. 

It  deals  with  new  construction  after  the  date 
of  enactment  and  gives  all  parties  time  to 
bring  their  fleets  up  to  full  standard  before 
making  the  double  hull  requirement  universal 
for  all  vessels  using  our  ports. 

In  simple  terms,  a  double  hull  provides  a 
margin  of  safety  between  the  outer  skin  of  the 
vessel  and  the  cargo.  A  double  hulled  tanker 
the  size  of  the  Valdez  would  have  struck  the 
reef  In  Prince  William  Sound  at  a  point  6  feet 
below  the  compartments  containing  its  cargo 
of  oil. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  effort  and  welcome  cosponsors  of 
this  legislation. 


June  13,  19t 
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HON.  BILL  RICHARDSON 

OF  NEW  MEXICO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  13,  1989 
Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  following  statement  by  Dixon  Smith  of 
Chevron  U.S.A.,  Inc.,  before  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Energy  Research  and  Develop- 
ment of  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources  on  the  role  of  alternative  fuels  in 
U.S.  energy  and  environmental  policy.  While  I 
strongly  support  the  use  of  alternative  fuels 
and  alternatively  fueled  vehicles,  they  may  not 
be  a  panacea  as  we  atttempt  to  address  the 
problem  of  air  pollution.  This  is  is  a  thoughtful 
commentary. 
Oral  Statement  of  Chevron  USA,  Inc.  by 

Dixon  Smith 
Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  subcom- 
mitte,  my  name  is  Dixon  Smith.  I'm  the 
general  manager  of  Strategic  Planning  and 
Business  Evaluation  for  Chevron  USA. 

Chevron  appreciates  Senator  Ford's  invi- 
tation to  speak  to  you  today.  My  oral  com- 
ments will  summarize  my  written  testimony. 
As  the  Senator  requested,  I  will  focus  on  the 
future  role  of  alternative  fuels  in  the  con- 
text of  U.S.  energy  and  environmental 
policy,  and  on  the  role  of  the  government  in 
promoting  utilization  of  alternative  fuels. 

Chevron  U.S.A.  is  the  largest  supplier  of 
transportation  fuels  in  the  United  States. 
We  are  in  the  energy  business  in  the  broad- 
est sense.  We  intend  to  continue  supplying 
the  transportation  fuel  needs  of  our  custom- 
ers for  the  long  haul. 

Interest  in  alternative  transportation 
fuels  stems  primarily  from  two  national 
goals:  reducing  dependence  on  imported 
energy,  and  reducing  air  pollution  caused  by 
motor  vehicles. 

In  addressing  alternative  fuels.  Congress 
should  focus  on  these  national  goals.  This 
will  assure  that  the  strategies  selected  are 
consistent  with  these  goals  and  that  proper 
priorities  are  established.  Alternative  fuels 
represent  just  one  of  several  means  of 
achieving  these  goals.  And.  alternative  fuels 
vary  widely  in  their  potential  to  contribute. 
They  are  not  a  panacea  in  general. 

Let  me  explain  why  I  suggest  a  goal-ori- 
ented focus.  I'll  discuss  each  of  the  two 
goals  in  turn. 

The  first  goal  of  reducing  dependence  on 
imported  energy  will  require  rational  strate- 
gies involving  energy  conservation  combined 
with  greater  use  of  domestic  energy  re- 
sources. These  strategies  may  or  may  not  in- 
volve use  of  alternative  fuels. 

For  example,  the  U.S.  has  an  immense 
amount  of  crude  oil  in  the  ground  which  is 
not  economically  recoverable  at  the  current 
time.  Improved  techniques  for  enhanced  oil 
recovery  have  great  potential  to  reduce 
crude  oil  imports.  This  does  not  involve  al- 
ternative fuels. 

Much  longer  term,  there  are  a  variety  of 
options  for  converting  domestic  coal  into 
liquid  transportation  fuels. 

Much  of  the  current  alternative  fuels 
focus  is  on  methanol.  Methanol  can  be 
made  from  either  natural  gas  or  coal.  Unfor- 
tunately, it  can  be  made  at  a  much  lower 
cost  from  natural  gas.  Particularly  in  for- 
eign countries  which  have  more  gas  than 
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they  can  use  or  economically  ship  to  other 
countries.  More  than  half  of  this  surplus 
gas  is  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Excluding  the 
USSR,  over  eighty  percent  of  the  remainder 
is  in  OPEC  countries.  Hence,  use  of  metha- 
nol made  from  natural  gas  may  contribute 
to  energy  diversity,  but  il  is  unlikely  to 
reduce  dependence  on  insecure  sources  of 
imported  energy.  And,  of  course,  importing 
a  finished  fuel  instead  of  crude  oil  as  a  raw 
material  also  adversely  affects  both  energy 
security  and  the  balance  of  payments. 

Regarding  the  second  national  goal,  alter- 
native fuels  can  reduce  air  pollution  caused 
by  motor  vehicles.  Natural  gas  seems  to 
have  the  greatest  potential  to  reduce  vehicle 
emissions  in  the  near-term.  However,  cus- 
tomer acceptance  problems  concerning  vehi- 
cle range,  safety  and  refueling  will  limit 
widespread  use.  The  potential  for  methanol 
vehicles  is  currently  unresolved.  Uncertain- 
ties surrounding  methanol  exhaust  composi- 
tion and  the  ability  to  adequately  control 
emissions  in  actual  use  must  be  clarified 
through  further  research. 

All  fuels  require  tailoring  of  the  engine 
and  its  emission  control  system  to  optimize 
emissions  performance.  No  fuel  is  inherent- 
ly clean  in  the  absence  of  such  optimization. 
Improved  emission  control  for  vehicles 
using  conventional  fuels  may  be  more  feasi- 
ble and  less  expensive  than  converting  to  al- 
ternative fuels  before  they  are  economic. 

The  goal  is  to  reduce  vehicular  emissons. 
and  this  should  be  done  by  setting  emission 
standards.  This  will  allow  the  creative  scien- 
tists and  engineers  in  the  private  sector  the 
necessary  flexibility  to  find  the  optimal 
combination  of  fuel,  engine  and  emission 
control  technology. 

Nothing  could  be  more  imprudent  than  to 
choose  now  and  totally  rely  on  a  single 
method,  one  tactic,  as  the  way  to  reduce  ve- 
hicular pollution  over  the  next  20  years. 
The  California  South  Coast  Air  Quality 
Management  District  recognized  this  when 
they  adopted  their  new  air  quality  manage- 
ment plan.  The  plan  calls  for  •low-emitting 
technology"  and  -extremely  low-emitting 
technology"  vehicles  and  does  not  specify 
any  one  particular  fuel. 

The  effort  to  develop  low-emitting  vehi- 
cles should  encompass  all  promising  fuels. 
Improved  engine  designs  and  emission  con- 
trol technologies  should  also  be  pursued. 
The  best  minds  from  industry,  government 
and  academia  should  be  put  to  work  and 
ample  funds  should  be  provided.  Hard  infor- 
mation would  then  be  available  to  compare 
all  fuel/vehicle  systems  and  their  effects  on 
air  quality. 

Chevron  and  other  major  petroleum  com- 
panies are  prepared  to  fund  and  participate 
in  a  private-public  sector  cooperative  effort 
to  develop  and  demonstrate  low-emitting 
fuel/vehicle  technologies. 

I've  sketched  out  a  positive  program  to 
reduce  air  pollution  due  to  automobiles— an 
action  agenda  for  progress  and  accomplish- 
ment. Before  concluding.  I  must  also  ad- 
dress an  unworkable  concept.  That  is  the 
concept  of  fuel  mandates. 

Alternative  fuel  mandates  are  almost  cer- 
tain to  be  inefficient  and  unworkable.  The 
costs  are  likely  to  be  massive  and  unaccept- 
able to  the  public. 

Petroleum  companies  have  had  active  al- 
ternative fuels  programs  over  many  years. 
They  have  included  exploration  and  acquisi- 
tion of  domestic  coal  and  oil  shale  resources, 
as  well  as  natural  gas  in  remote  locations 
around  the  globe.  They  have  invested  bil- 
lions of  dollars  in  research,  development 
and  demonstration   projects  to   find  more 
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economic  technologies  to  produce  transpor- 
tation fuels  from  these  resources.  These 
programs  have  been  diverse  because  it's  too 
early  to  foretell  with  certainty  which  alter- 
native fuels  might  be  economic  in  the  21st 
century.  It  would  be  foolish  for  any  broad- 
based  energy  company,  or  the  nation,  to  put 
all  of  its  eggs  in  any  one  alternative  energy 
basket.  Yet,  this  is  exactly  what  mandates 
would  do. 

Even  with  solid  consumer  acceptance,  a 
mandate  could  backfire  and  be  rescinded 
promptly  if  unknown  or  improperly  investi- 
gated health  and  safety  issues  lead  to  exces- 
sive health  risks  or  environmental  impacts. 
The  resulting  failure  of  the  massive  invest- 
ments made  by  industry  to  accommodate 
such  a  mandate  would  have  a  disastrous 
effect  on  future  alternative  fuels  develop- 
ment. 

If  it  can  be  determined  that  the  use  of  al- 
ternative-fueled vehicles  is  cost-effective  in 
reaching  air  quality  goals,  the  use  of  market 
incentives  to  subsidize  the  purchase  of 
higher  cost  alternative  fuels  would  be  pre- 
ferred to  mandates. 
What  is  government's  role? 
As  a  first  step,  government  should  estab- 
lish the  vehicle  emission  standards  required 
to  achieve  national  air  quality  goals.  This 
will  allow  vehicle  manufacturers  and  fuel 
suppliers  to  develop  cost-effective  solutions 
which  meet  air  quality  needs  consistent 
with  consumer  acceptance. 

There  is  a  clear  need  for  consensus-build- 
ing on  the  cost-effectiveness  of  alternative 
fuels  in  achieving  clean  air  goals.  This  sub- 
committee and  the  Administration  could 
help  by  encouraging  the  cooperative  low- 
emitting  fuel/vehicle  development  program 
I  have  outlined. 

Secondly,  government  should  assume  a 
major  role  in  well  designed  fleet  demonstra- 
tions of  low-emitting  vehicle  technologies. 
These  demonstrations  should  include  eval- 
uations of  emissions  control  system  effec- 
tiveness and  durability,  fuel  economy,  main- 
tenance and  consumer  acceptance.  Govern- 
ment should  also  play  an  active  role  in  initi- 
aling needed  health  effects  and  air  quality 
impact  studies. 

To  conclude,  most  petroleum  companies 
have  the  potential  to  supply  a  wide  variety 
of  transportation  fuels,  including  methanol. 
Gasoline,  methanol  and  other  alternative- 
fueled  low-emitting  vehicles  should  be  eval- 
uated fully  to  resolve  the  major  perform- 
ance, economic,  health,  safety  and  environ- 
mental issues.  Chevron  and  other  companies 
are  already  working  with  government  agen- 
cies and  vehicle  manufacturers  to  resolve 
some  of  these  issues.  These  cooperative 
.studies  should  be  expanded. 

Thank  you.  I  will  be  glad  to  try  to  answer 
your  questions. 


CPL.  DONALD  PINNEY:  DALLAS 
POLICE  OFFICER  OF  THE 
MONTH 


HON.  JOHN  BRYANT 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  13,  1989 
Mr.  BRYANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  local  law  en- 
forcement agencies  and  their  dedicated  em- 
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ployees  are  our  first  line  of  defense  against 
crime.  It  is  always  a  great  pleasure  for  me,  as 
a  member  of  the  House  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary and  its  Criminal  Justice  Subcommittee, 
as  well  as  a  Dallas  resident,  to  join  in  paying 
tribute  to  some  of  our  best  local  law  enforce- 
ment officers. 

Dallas  Police  Cpl.  Donald  Pinney  has  been 
recognized  as  May  Officer  of  the  Month,  and  I 
take  pride  in  calling  his  achievements,  de- 
scribed in  the  Dallas  Police  News  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  and  fellow  citizens. 

SE"s  Cpl.  Pinney  Receives  May  Honor 

Southeast  Cpl.  Donald  Pinney  has  been 
selected  the  May  Officer  of  the  Month  by 
the  Dallas  Community  Police  Awards  Com- 
mittee. He  will  be  honored  today  during  a 
luncheon  hosted  by  the  Downtown  Lions 
Club. 

Cpl.  Pinney  joined  the  Dallas  Police  De- 
partment in  September  1983  after  complet- 
ing 13  years  of  police  service  with  the  Phoe- 
nix Police  Department  and  other  area  agen- 
cies. He  was  elected  president  of  Recruit 
Class  181. 

After  graduation  he  was  assigned  to  the 
Southeast  Division  where  he  has  distin- 
guished himself  as  an  outstanding  police  of- 
ficer. His  professional  attitude  was  tested 
when  he  was  seriously  injured  in  the  line  of 
duty  on  January  30.  1987.  He  was  arresting 
a  felony  suspect  on  Grand  Avenue  when  the 
suspect  resisted.  During  the  assault,  the  sus- 
pect fell  on  Cpl.  Pinney "s  left  leg.  seriously 
injuring  his  knee.  He  underwent  two  major 
operations  during  the  next  nine  months  in 
an  attempt  to  repair  the  extensive  damage. 

Cpl.  Pinney  is  the  recipient  of  a  Marks- 
manship Award,  a  Five- Year  Safe  Driving 
Award,  a  Certificate  of  Merit  for  continuous 
outstanding  job  performance,  the  Police 
Shield  for  the  serious  injury  he  sustained  in 
January  1987  and  a  Life  Saving  Bar  for  his 
actions  on  January  15.  1985  when  he  aided  a 
cutting  victim  whose  carotid  artery  and  jug- 
ular vein  had  been  lacerated.  He  applied 
direct  pressure  to  the  wound  and  worked 
with  the  paramedics  to  bring  the  bleeding 
under  control. 

The  recipient  of  17  commendations.  Cpl. 
Pinney  has  participated  in  the  Adopt-A- 
Block  program  designed  to  reduce  crime  one 
block  at  a  time  by  addressing  the  root 
causes  of  crime.  He  volunteered  to  work  foot 
patrol  inside  the  Adopt-A-Block  area. 

In  June  1988.  he  participated  on  a  depart- 
mental task  force  formed  to  review  the  Gen- 
eral Orders.  The  officers  identified  several 
sections  that  could  l>e  modified,  added  or  de- 
leted. Since  July  1988  he  has  been  an  active 
member  of  the  DPD's  Police  Officers  Advi- 
sory Committee.  The  group  provides  the 
Chief  with  officers'  feelings  and  attitudes 
regarding  current  or  proposed  programs, 
policies  or  equipment. 

He  has  also  worked  with  a  committee  of 
officers  and  supervisors  to  develop  ways  to 
reduce  the  high  call  load  without  creating  a 
hardship  on  l)eat  officers.  After  researching 
the  issue  and  interviewing  prosecutors  and 
Judges.  Cpl.  Pinney  proposed  that  hundreds 
of  man-hours  could  be  saved  if  stores  were 
able  to  file  their  own  Class  C  Misdemeanor 
Shoplift  cases.  His  proposal  is  currently 
under  review. 
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IN  HONOR  OF  MORRIS  KATZ 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  13,  1989 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  honor  the  world  reknowned  artist,  Morris 
Katz,  for  his  exemplary  career. 

A  refugee  of  Worid  War  II  and  survivor  of 
the  concentration  camp  experience.  Morris 
Katz  came  to  America  exactly  40  years  ago. 
He  was  barely  17  years  old.  Unversed  in 
American  culture,  he  could  not  speak  or  write 
English.  He  came  to  our  country  bereft  of 
assets,  save  one;  a  tremendous  talent  for  cre- 
ative art. 

Mr.  Katz's  career  as  an  artist  actually  began 
in  Poland  when  he  found  a  knife  by  a  river- 
side. Picking  It  up.  but  not  having  any  paints, 
he  began  dabbling  with  mud  from  the  waters' 
edge.  And  so  a  career  was  born. 

Studying  at  the  Art  Students  League  and 
benefiting  from  prior  study  abroad  he  slowly 
perfected  his  technique.  At  an  early  age,  his 
study  of  colors  led  him  to  catalog  and  classify 
various  tints  and  hues.  His  skill  with  a  palette 
knife  enabled  him  to  develop  his  own  tech- 
nique, "instant  art"  giving  him  the  skill  to  paint 
saleable  art  wnh  incredible  speed. 

At  present  he  is  listed  in  the  "Guiness  Book 
of  World  Records"  as  the  most  prolific  painter 
in  history,  having  painted  and  sold  over 
180,000  paintings.  He  holds  the  world's 
record  for  speed  of  execution,  having  com- 
pleted a  picture  under  Guiness  Book  rules  and 
supervision  in  a  matter  of  seconds.  In  addi- 
tion, he  has  authored  a  text,  explaining  and  il- 
lustrating his  method  of  painting. 

In  juxtaposition  with  his  zest  for  painting, 
has  been  his  love  for  his  adopted  home,  the 
United  States  of  America.  He  has  performed 
before  our  troops  In  such  places  as  Okinawa 
and  painted  every  President  of  the  United 
States.  In  doing  so  he  has  assembled  the 
"Moms  Katz  Collection  of  American  Presi- 
dents" adding  to  this  collection  with  each 
Presidential  election. 

He  has  given  of  himself  completely  to  such 
organizations  as  the  Boys  Scouts  of  America 
by  engaging  in  marathon  painting  and  giving 
all  proceeds  from  the  sales  of  these  paintings 
to  that  worthy  organization.  Hundreds  of  chari- 
table organizations  have  benefited  from  his 
largesse. 

He  has  participated  in  telethons  m  order  to 
raise  moneys  for  worthy  charities.  He  has 
traveled  at  his  own  expense  throughout  the 
country  to  participate  in  many  of  these  events 
and  by  so  doing  has  enriched  the  culture  and 
artistic  life  of  our  country.  He  has  brought  art 
to  city,  town,  and  village  In  personal  visits  In  a 
manner  and  volume  never  before  seen  and 
exf>erlenced,  enabling  thousands  of  our  fellow 
citizens  to  own  and  enjoy  an  original  piece  of 
art. 

Mr.  Katz  has  traveled  extensively,  painting 
throughout  the  world.  He  has  given  exhibitions 
in  such  countries  as  England,  Israel,  Maylasia, 
Austrialia,  and  Nepal  among  others.  He  is  also 
the  host  of  his  own  TV  show,  200  of  which 
have  appeared  on  public  cable  television. 

When  asked  the  secret  of  his  success,  Mr. 
Katz  has  stated.  "America,  the  land  I  love.  No 
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other  country  could  have  given  me  the  oppor- 
tunities I  have  enjoyed  In  this  blessed  land." 
Morris  Katz.  I  salute  you  and  your  Impres- 
sive array  of  works. 


THE  TAIWAN  PERSPECTIVE  ON 
THE  MASSACRE  IN  BEIJING 


HON.  GERALD  B.H.  SOLOMON 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  13,  1989 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  worid  con- 
tinues to  recoil  In  horror  at  the  events  In  main- 
land China.  And  nowhere  Is  this  anguish  felt 
with  deeper  pain  and  polgnance  than  in 
Taiwan.  The  20  million  free  Chinese  people 
who  live  In  Taiwan  are  shocked  and  saddened 
at  the  fate  of  their  compatriots  on  the  main- 
land In  a  way  that  words  cannot  adequately 
descnbe. 

However  Inadequate  words  alone  may  be, 
they  must  be  used.  And  I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  the  brief  remarks  that 
were  made  by  President  Lee  Teng-hui  of  the 
Republic  of  China  on  Taiwan.  On  the  morning 
of  June  4,  when  Tiananmen  Square  In  Beijing 
was  soaked  with  the  blood  of  innocent 
people.  President  Lee  spoke  for  Chinese 
people  everywhere,  on  the  mainland,  In 
Taiwan,  and  throughout  the  worid,  when  he 
denounced  the  massacre. 

His  brief,  but  eloquent,  remarks  convey  that 
sense  of  shock  and  sorrow  that  all  civilized 
people  must  now  feel.  President  Lee's  re- 
marks also  make  clear  that  history  is  running 
on  the  side  of  freedom.  It  Is  the  murderers  In 
Beijing  who  are  the  true  reactionaries. 

I  ask  that  President  Lee's  remarks  appear 
at  this  point  In  the  Record. 
Statement  on  the  Situation  in  Mainland 
China 

(By  Lee  Teng-hui,  President.  Republic  of 
China  on  Taiwan,  June  4.  1989) 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  Early  this  morn- 
ing, Chinese  Communist  troops  finally  used 
military  force  to  attack  the  students  and 
others  demonstrating  peacefully  for  democ- 
racy and  freedom  in  Tienanmen  Square  in 
Peking,  resulting  in  heavy  casualties  and 
loss  of  life.  Although  we  anticipated  this 
mad  action  of  the  Chinese  Communists  be- 
forehand, it  still  has  moved  us  to  incompa- 
rable grief,  indignation,  and  shock. 

We  believe  that  the  existence  of  any  polit- 
ical regime  must  be  based  on  the  will  of  the 
people.  The  Chinese  Communists  were  able 
to  usurp  the  Chinese  mainland  with  vio- 
lence and  lies,  but  there  have  been  constant 
internal  struggles  and  suppression  of  the 
people  over  the  past  forty  years.  In  the  face 
of  a  universal  awakening  of  our  mainland 
countrymen,  the  inhumane  actions  of  the 
Chinese  Communists  are  sure  to  be  judged 
by  history,  evoke  even  stronger  opposition 
from  our  mainland  countrymen,  and  hasten 
the  demise  of  the  Chinese  Communists. 

With  a  deeply  grieved  and  heavy  heart.  I 
wish,  on  behalf  of  the  government  and 
people  of  the  Republic  of  China,  to  summon 
all  the  peace-loving  nations  and  people  of 
the  world  who  share  a  concern  for  human 
rights  to  sternly  condemn  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists: to  demand  them  to  put  an  immedi- 
ate stop  to  this  bloody  massacre:  and  to 
demand  them  to  offer  their  best  care  and 
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relief  to  the  wounded  and  families  of  the 
dead. 

I  also  summon  all  Chinese  people  at  home 
and  abroad  to  put  their  great  love  for  their 
countrymen  into  practice,  to  closely  unite 
and  act  as  a  backup  for  our  mainland  com- 
patriots in  their  struggle  for  survival  and 
freedom,  to  support  and  assist  them  in 
every  way  possible,  and  to  make  a  complete 
break  with  the  Chinese  Communists. 

At  the  same  time,  I  also  wish  to  remind 
the  people  on  our  bastion  of  national  reviv- 
al, military  and  civilian  alike,  to  remain 
alert  to  the  Chinese  Communists'  inclina- 
tion towards  the  use  of  violence  and  mili- 
tary force,  and  to  be  prepared,  on  the  eve  of 
the  collapse  of  the  Chinese  Communists,  for 
any  action  that  they  might  risk  taking. 

The  Chinese  Communist  tyranny  is  the 
shame  of  all  the  Chinese  people  of  the 
world.  The  government  and  people  of  the 
Republic  of  China  must  resolutely  unite  all 
anti-communist  and  patriotic  forces  and 
exert  their  utmost  efforts  to  overthrow  this 
tyranny.  We  pledge  not  to  stop  until  we 
have  achieved  this  goal. 


ST,  FRANCIS  HOSPITAL,  JERSEY 
CITY  CELEBRATES  125TH  ANNI- 
VERSARY 


HON.  FRANK  J.  GUARINI 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  13,  1989 

Mr.  GUARINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  dedicated 
medical  facility  in  my  district  is  celebrating  its 
125th  year  of  service.  Their  record  is  one  of 
outstanding  accomplishment  covering  the 
years  from  a  most  dramatic  portion  of  Ameri- 
ca's history,  treating  veterans  and  their  fami- 
lies of  the  Civil  War  era  to  the  present  time. 

St.  Francis  Hospital,  Jersey  City,  and  St. 
Mary  Hospital,  Hoboken,  which  is  also  in  my 
district,  are  part  of  the  Franciscan  Health 
System  of  New  Jersey,  whose  president  is 
Thomas  A.  Schember,  and  have  combined 
their  goal  of  intensive  caring  here  in  the 
Garden  State. 

According  to  Joan  Quigley,  corporate  vice 
president  of  planning  and  marketing  at  the  fa- 
cility, located  in  downtown  Jersey  City,  just 
two  blocks  from  the  Hudson  River,  the  follow- 
ing information  is  provided: 

St.  Francis  Hospital  celebrates  its  125th 
anniversary  this  year.  Some  of  the  memora- 
ble events  which  have  taken  place  here  over 
two  centuries  are  captured  on  newspaper 
clippings,  now  yellowed  with  age.  Yet.  per- 
haps our  most  cherished  memories— the 
ones  which  seem  most  real  to  us— are  those 
recalled  by  our  senior  employees. 

"I  remember  how  every  inch  of  this  hospi- 
tal was  covered  with  people.  They  were  out 
the  windows  and  on  the  front  steps  when  we 
used  to  have  them,"  says  retired  employee 
Brunhilde  Rautenberg  of  that  day  in  the 
1960's  when  the  late  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy and  his  wife  passed  by  the  hospital  in 
a  motorcade.  'Children  from  a  local  school 
waved  little  American  flags  as  we  all 
cheered.  I  can  picture  it  as  if  it  happened 
yesterday." 

St.  Francis  first  opened  its  doors  to  help 
the  poor  and  sick  on  April  5,  1864.  The  hos- 
pital has  survived  two  World  Wars  and  a 
Depression  and  grown  from  a  two-story 
frame  house  into  a  thriving  complex  with 
254  beds. 
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And  we've  cared  for  generations, 

■During  the  war  years,  the  nuns  used  to 
get  big  trays  of  food  and  give  them  out  to 
the  poor  who  came  to  the  hospital  hungry," 
says  Paul  Ross,  a  maintenance  mechanic 
who  has  been  with  St.  Francis  for  40  years. 
•  At  that  time,  this  place  was  run  by  Francis- 
can sisters.  When  Christmas  came,  they 
would  give  every  employee  a  new  calendar 
and  a  bag  of  candy." 

Mother  Francis  Schervier,  the  founder  of 
the  Franciscan  Sisters  of  the  Poor,  had  al- 
ready established  two  hospitals  in  the 
United  States  when  she  sent  a  small  group 
of  sisters  to  set  up  St.  Francis,  the  first  hos- 
pital in  Jersey  City. 

With  the  help  of  Father  Pierre  Louis  Do- 
minique Senez,  who  was  the  pastor  of  St. 
Mary  Church  in  Jersey  City,  the  nuns  were 
able  to  minister  to  the  poor  and  sick  from  a 
house  on  the  intersection  of  Fourth  and 
Coles  Streets.  The  hospital  had  12  beds  and 
a  dormitory  for  homeless  girls  in  the  base- 
ment. 

In  1871.  the  site  for  the  hospital  was 
moved  to  a  three-story  brick  house  located 
on  Pavonia  Avenue  and  East  Hamilton 
Place,  the  hospital's  current  address.  That 
same  year,  the  administration  gathered  its 
first  medical  staff  of  four  physicians  and 
four  surgeons.  Today's  medical  staff  in- 
cludes over  268  physicians  who  have  a  varie- 
ty of  specialties.  Dr.  John  Imhoff  came  to 
St.  Francis  in  1934.  He  recalls  how  he  used 
to  ride  in  the  ambulances  with  his  patients 
on  the  way  to  the  hospital.  Dr.  Imhoff  also 
made  daily  rounds  in  wards— large  rooms 
filled  with  10  to  12  patients. 

■I  think  I've  been  here  longer  than  any 
doctor  still  practicing.  The  changes  I've  seen 
have  been  breathtaking,"  says  Dr.  Imhoff 
from  his  office  in  the  hospital. 

'When  I  first  became  a  doctor,  we  still 
used  maggots  to  eat  away  the  dead  tissue  of 
an  ulcerated  leg.  That  sounds  like  some- 
thing right  out  of  the  dark  ages.  That's  how 
far  we've  come." 

Today.  St.  Francis  is  part  of  the  Francis- 
can Health  System  of  New  Jersey.  Our  hos- 
pital consists  of  a  six-story  main  building 
(1974),  a  10-story  Franciscan  Pavilion  (1930) 
and  St.  Francis  School  of  Nursing  (estab- 
lished 1930)  is  housed  in  Mother  Tarsicia 
Hall  (1960).  A  parking  garage  was  also  built 
in  1975. 

Two  years  ago.  the  FHSNJ  purchased  the 
old  grain  mill  on  Tenth  and  Grove  Streets. 
After  renovations,  it  will  become  the  admin- 
istration headquarters  for  the  hospital  cor- 
porations. 

Along  with  expanding  in  size,  we've  also 
grown  to  keep  pace  with  advances  in 
modern  medicine.  For  example,  in  a  joint 
effort  with  St.  Mary,  the  hospital  purchased 
a  CAT-Scan  three  years  ago.  An  arthroscope 
and  advance  C-Arm  were  also  added  to  the 
emergency  room. 

■I  remember  when  cataract  patients  had 
10  be  kept  in  a  hospital  for  seven  days  after 
an  operation  because  they  couldn't  be 
moved,"  says  nurse  Louise  Fallon,  the  direc- 
tor of  materials  management  who  has 
worked  at  the  hospital  for  32  years.  "We 
u.sed  to  put  sand  bags  on  either  side  of  their 
heads  to  keep  them  still.  Now  they  are  up, 
around,  and  out  of  here  in  a  day." 

The  faces  at  our  hospital  have  also 
changed.  Sr.  Loretta  Kirby.  a  patient  repre- 
sentative, is  one  of  the  few  Franciscan  Sis- 
ters who  still  works  here  on  a  daily  basis. 
She  was  also  here  back  in  1980  when 
Thomas  A.  Schember— the  first  lay  presi- 
dent of  the  hospital— came  to  St.  Francis. 

"The  Franciscan  sisters  have  always 
worked  very  closely  with  lay  people  to  care 
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for  the  sick, "  said  Sr.  Loretta.  I  didn't 
intend  to  be  a  nun  when  I  first  started 
working  here  while  still  in  high  school.  But 
St.  Francis  enthralled  me.  And  each  day 
that  I  come  here  I  am  reminded  of  my  voca- 
tion and  our  mission." 

Truly,  as  part  of  the  Franciscan  Health  Sys- 
tems nationally,  which  is  located  in  Brooklyn 
under  the  direction  of  Sister  Joanne  Schuster, 
S.F.P.,  president,  St.  Francis  Hospital  is  con- 
tinuing their  tradition  of  caring  for  generations, 
working  with  all  phases  from  handling  acute 
illnesses  to  those  needing  long-term  care.  The 
parent  body  operates  outstanding  facilities 
such  as  the  Frances  Schervier  Home  for  the 
Aged  in  Riverdale,  NY. 

Today,  364  men  and  women  in  need  of 
long-term  care  reside  in  the  home's  geriatric 
unit.  The  elderly  who  are  able  to  care  for 
themselves  live  in  a  rent-stabilized  project  with 
155  apartments.  There  is  also  a  residence  for 
nurses,  a  retirement  center  for  priests,  and  the 
Schervier  Gallery,  which  showcases  the  tal- 
ents of  local  artists. 

The  Frances  Schervier  Home  is  the  only 
member  of  the  Franciscan  Health  System 
which  is  named  after  the  founding  Mother  of 
the  Franciscan  Sisters  of  the  Poor.  Sister  Rita 
Kerr  is  the  president  of  the  home. 

Located  in  the  Bronx,  the  home  sits  on  9 
acres  of  land  overlooking  the  Hudson  River. 
The  surrounding  neighborhood  combines  both 
urban  and  suburban  lifestyles.  "Ten  years 
ago,  healthy  seniors  would  have  come  here 
just  to  retire  comfortably  without  having  to 
deal  with  all  the  pressures  of  living  independ- 
ently," according  to  Chris  Watson,  public  infor- 
mation officer  of  the  facility.  "Now  we  are  get- 
ting a  lot  of  seniors  only  when  they  are  too 
sick  to  care  for  themselves." 

In  addition  to  providing  medical  services 
and  shelter  for  the  elderly,  employees  encour- 
age the  residents  to  participate  in  activities 
and  to  cultivate  relationships  in— and  out- 
side—the home. 

Always  on  the  alert  for  new  ways  to  reach 
the  public,  St.  Francis  Hospital  in  Jersey  City 
is  heavily  involved  in  providing  community  pro- 
grams on  health. 

The  Franciscan  Health  System  of  New 
Jersey  takes  to  the  air  waves  as  it  intrcxiuces 
residents  of  Jersey  City  to  a  new  monthly 
cable  television  program  entitled  HouseCalls. 

The  show,  which  will  deal  with  a  variety  of 
consumer  health  care  issues,  started  in  Febru- 
ary on  Jersey  City  Cablevision.  All  filming  for 
the  program  will  be  done  on  location  at  St. 
Mary  and  St.  Francis  Hospitals. 

"We  are  the  only  hospitals  in  the  area  at 
the  present  time  to  offer  such  a  health  care 
program  to  county  residents,"  said  Thomas 
Schember.  "Instead  of  having  a  panel/discus- 
sion format,  the  program  will  be  conducted  in 
a  documentary  style  which  should  make  for  in- 
teresting viewing." 

Joan  Quigley  will  host  the  show  which  is 
scheduled  to  air  on  Channel  3.  Topics  to  be 
covered  include:  Same-day  surgery,  cardiolo- 
gy, ophthalmology,  plastic  surgery,  infectious 
diseases,  mental  health,  child  abuse,  sub- 
stance abuse,  breast  cancer,  allergies,  derma- 
tology, obstetrics  and  gynecology,  and  physi- 
cal rehabilitation. 

According  to  Thomas  Schember,  "Hopeful- 
ly, once  we  get  a  couple  of  segments  under 
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our  belt  we  will  be  able  to  expand  to  the  cable 
stations  in  Hoboken  and  Bayonne.  We  feel 
tliat  this  program  will  provide  residents  of 
Hudson  County  with  useful  information  con- 
cerning health  care." 

St.  Francis  Hospital  and  the  Franciscan 
Health  Systems  of  New  Jersey  has  scheduled 
various  events  to  help  celebrate  the  125th  an- 
niversary of  St.  Francis  Hospital.  The  most  Im- 
mediate functions  they  planned  are: 

An  outdoor  mass  for  all  employees,  medical 
staff,  and  board  members  in  Hamilton  Park  on 
June  24  at  10:30  a.m.  The  event  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  continental  breakfast  In  the  nurs- 
ing school  classroom; 

A  birthday  party/ ice  cream  social  for  em- 
ployees and  their  children  on  June  24  from 
noon  to  2:00  p.m.  at  Hamilton  Park; 

Two  health  fairs,  both  scheduled  to  take 
place  in  Jersey  City,  one  will  be  at  MIdlantIc 
Bank  at  Hartxjrside  II  and  the  other  is  slated 
for  the  Hudson  Mall. 

I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues  here  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  want  to  join  me  in 
this  grand  salute  to  an  excellent  medical  facili- 
ty which  Is  providing  first-class  service  to  the 
people  of  New  Jersey. 


POLISH  ELECTIONS  SIGNAL 
BRIGHT  FUTURE  FOR  DEMOC- 
RACY 


UMI 


HON.  WILLIAM  0.  UPINSKI 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  13.  1989 

Mr.  LIPINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  like  so  many 
other  Polish  Americans  encouraged  by  the 
revolutionary  reforms  underway  In  Poland.  I 
had  anxiously  looked  forward  to  the  June  4 
elections  in  Poland.  While  April's  Roundtable 
negotiations  between  the  Communist  govern- 
ment and  the  people's  opposition  were  a 
monumental  step  toward  democracy  in 
Poland,  the  elections  offered  the  first  real  test 
of  the  Polish  Government' s  willingness  to  Im- 
plement the  far-reaching  agreements 

The  elections  were  an  overwhelming  suc- 
cess for  Solidarity,  and  included  a  resounding 
disapproval  of  communism  by  the  Polish 
people.  Solidarity  won  94  of  100  seats  in  the 
Senate,  the  upper  House  of  the  Parliament  re- 
establistied  by  the  Roundtable  accords  In 
their  quota  of  161  seats  In  the  Sejm,  Solidarity 
candkiates  earned  161  victories,  even  though 
the  trade  union  opened  these  seats  to  free 
elections,  unlike  the  Communists  with  their 
quota  of  299  seats. 

Just  as  apparent  as  the  people's  universal 
support  of  Solidarity  was  their  disdain  for  the 
Communist  candklates.  This  should  t>e  of  little 
surpnse.  The  Polish  people  have  denied  the 
Communist  government  a  shred  of  legitimacy 
since  tanks  and  troops  rolled  Into  their  country 
In  1947.  Tt>e  gap  between  the  cultural,  moral, 
and  politk:al  beliefs  of  the  Polish  people  and 
the  Warsaw  government  Is  larger  than  in  any 
country  In  the  world.  It  Is  little  wonder  that 
given  tlieir  first  opportunity,  the  Polish  people 
voiced  their  complete  disapproval  of  the  Com- 
munist regime.  Still,  the  extent  of  the  Commu- 
nist's failure  was  remarkable.  Of  the  35  princi- 
ple party  candkjates  whio  ran  unopposed,  not 
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one  managed  to  get  the  50  percent  rate  of 
approval  necessary  for  a  Parliamentary  seat. 
The  remaining  264  seats  guaranteed  the 
regime  will  be  decided  In  a  runoff,  as  not  one 
Communist-affiliated  candidate  won  50  per- 
cent of  the  vote. 

Overall,  the  June  4  elections  were  the 
strongest  sign  yet  that  the  international  tide  is 
turning  toward  democracy,  and  that  commu- 
nism Is  no  longer  a  viable  option.  The  stu- 
dents fighting  for  freedom  in  China,  as  well  as 
Mikhail  Gorbachev  leading  reforms  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  have  made  this  clear  Democra- 
cy and  participation  is  a  requisite  for  success- 
fully governing  the  people. 

Solidarity's  election  success  is  an  Important 
sign  of  the  future  nature  of  the  Polish  Govern- 
ment. If  the  current  government  and  the  Soli- 
danty  opposition  can  cooperate  enough  to 
begin  Poland  down  the  road  to  economic  re- 
covery. Poland's  political  environment  will 
remain  stable  until  1991.  when  elections  will 
undoubtedly  result  in  democratic  rule  by  Soli- 
darity forces.  Solidarity  always  keeps  this 
future  goal  in  mind.  Eventual  democracy 
brought  Solidarity  to  the  bargaining  table,  and 
Is  the  reason  behind  their  cooperation  with  the 
Communists.  The  United  States  must  also 
keep  this  ultimate  goal  of  true  democracy  and 
a  free  Poland  m  mind  as  it  addresses  this  curi- 
ous period  In  Poland. 

As  witnessed  by  the  62  percent  voter  turn- 
out In  a  country  which  normally  draws  98  per- 
cent, many  people  were  not  satisfied  by  the 
partially  democratic  nature  of  the  elections.  In 
the  United  States,  some  politicians  expressed 
dissatisfaction,  claiming  that  we  must  Immedi- 
ately push  for  completely  free  and  open  elec- 
tions. But  we  must  remember  that  this  system 
of  gradual  democratization  was  agreed  upon 
by  Solidarity  and  the  government  at  the 
Roundtable  negotiations.  Looking  toward 
1991.  the  United  States  should  use  economic 
and  diplomatic  support  to  stabilize  the  pro- 
gression toward  a  democratic  and  free 
Poland. 

In  some  ways.  Solldanty's  cunous  opposi- 
tion role  Is  a  blessing.  Polish  citizens  desire 
Immediate  Improvements  In  their  standard  of 
living  Even  if  the  government  and  opposition 
quickly  Institute  sufficient  economic  reforms, 
the  economic  hardships  in  Poland  will  get 
worse  before  improving.  If  Solidarity  policy 
makers  were  held  pnmarily  responsible,  Its 
popularity  could  decrease  before  the  next 
elections.  Potentially,  the  opposition  will  get 
the  best  of  both  worlds:  Because  of  their 
sweep  of  the  Senate  and  popular  support, 
they  will  have  a  significant  role  in  creating 
policy;  Yet  the  Communist  regime  will  be  held 
primarily  responsible  for  the  hardships  reforms 
will  necessarily  bring. 

Despite  a  Communist  president  and  Com- 
munist control  of  the  Se|m,  Solidarity's  elec- 
tion victory  should  translate  into  great  power 
in  creating  policy,  especially  economic  policy. 
Because  the  Senate  has  veto  power.  Commu- 
nist policies  will  be  subject  to  Solidarity  ap- 
proval. Solidarity  should  use  this  leverage  to 
take  the  initiative  In  creating  policy.  In  Poland, 
Solldanty's  cooperation  with  the  government 
IS  necessary  for  the  country's  economic  re- 
covery, but  will  also  lead  to  greater  Influence. 

Hopefully,  this  opposition  role  will  not  cause 
Solidarity  to  avoid  making  the  tough  decisions 
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on  economic  reform.  Continued  stagnation  will 
likely  lead  to  economic  collapse  and  chaos  In 
Poland,  which  could  easily  undermine  the 
greater  steps  toward  democracy  and  freedom 
already  underway  in  Poland.  Using  Its  huge 
electoral  mandate  to  drive  policy,  the  opposi- 
tion can  cooperate  with  the  Communists  to 
stabilize  the  reform  process. 

The  remarkable  election  results  are  another 
monumental  step  towards  democracy  and 
freedom  in  Poland.  America  should  work  to 
ensure  the  reforms  process  remains  stable. 
The  Polish  people  have  waited  40  years  for 
democracy,  and  the  next  elections  should 
bring  true  freedom  and  democracy  to  Poland. 
As  Solidarity  realizes,  the  goal  Is  certainly 
worth  the  necessary  cooperation  and  the 
short  wait. 


STATE  UNIVERSITY  AT  PLATTS- 
BURGH  NOTES  lOOTH  ANNIVER- 
SARY 


HON.  DAVID  O'B.  MARTIN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  13,  1989 

Mr  MARTIN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  extend  recog- 
nition to  the  State  University  of  New  York  at 
Plattsburgh  on  the  occasion  of  that  education- 
al institution's  100th  anniversary.  This  week 
the  college  will  commence  a  year-long  cele- 
bration of  its  first  100  years  of  service  to  the 
people  of  the  city  of  Plattsburgh,  the  Adiron- 
dack-Champlain  Valley  region.  New  York 
State,  and  the  Nation. 

The  college  has  received  national  recogni- 
tion as  an  institution  dedicated  to  excellence 
and  enters  its  second  century  committed  fully 
to  the  ideals  that  Inspired  its  beginnings  100 
years  ago;  to  provide  the  best  possible  educa- 
tional expenences  for  students  in  an  academ- 
ic community  that  is  rigorous,  supporting,  de- 
manding, and  caring. 

The  Plattsburgh  tradition  In  higher  education 
began  in  the  spnng  of  1889,  when  assembly- 
man Stephen  Moffitt,  a  resident  of  Platts- 
burgh, introduced  a  bill  In  the  State  legislature 
calling  for  establishment  of,  and  funding  for, 
"*  *  •  a  normal  and  training  school  at  the  vil- 
lage of  Plattsburgh,  in  the  County  of  Clinton." 
On  June  15  of  that  year.  Gov.  David  B.  Hill 
signed  into  law  the  legislative  act  creating  the 
normal  school  as  a  teacher-training  Institution. 
It  opened  in  September  1890.  The  following 
year,  three  women — all  of  whom  had  been  ad- 
mitted with  advanced  standing— received  di- 
plomas dunng  the  school's  first  commence- 
ment exercises.  One  male  student  was  among 
26  graduates  of  the  class  of  1892. 

Following  brief  terms  by  normal  school  prin- 
cipals Fox  Holden  and  Dr.  E.N.  Jones,  Dr. 
George  K.  Hawkins  assumed  that  post  in 
1898.  He  would  guide  Plattsburgh  Normal  for 
the  next  35  years.  The  school  would  grow 
dunny  his  tenure  but  It  would  also  face  Its 
most  senous  crisis.  On  January  26,  1929,  fire 
destroyed  its  only  building.  Pressure  mounted 
to  move  the  school.  But,  with  solid  backing 
from  the  greater  Plattsburgh  community,  par- 
ticularly its  mayor,  John  McGaulley,  Platts- 
burgh  prevailed.   In   the   meantime,   classes 
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were  held  in  city  hall  and  In  lodges  and 
churches  throughout  the  city.  In  September 
1932  a  new,  $1  million  normal  school  building 
opened  on  the  site  of  the  original  structure.  In 
1955  the  normal  school  building,  which  contin- 
ues to  serve  the  SUNY  Plattsburgh  campus 
today,  was  renamed  Hawkins  Hall. 

Dr.  Charles  Ward  was  installed  as  principal 
in  1933.  He  guided  the  school  from  the  end  of 
the  Great  Depression  through  World  War  II 
and  Into  the  1950's.  In  1937,  following  2  years 
of  negotiations  with  education  officials  In 
Albany  and  Washington,  the  college  was  au- 
thorized to  Implement  a  4-year  curriculum  in 
home  economics  education.  Two  years  later, 
the  school  was  granted  permission  to  award 
the  bachelor  of  science  degree  to  students 
who  completed  a  new,  4-year  program  In  edu- 
cation. Normal  school  enrollment  reached  700 
students  by  1940.  The  normal  school  became 
Plattsburgh  State  Teachers  College  in  1942. 
Six  years  later,  the  Institution  became  one  of 
the  original  units  In  the  State  University  of 
New  York  system.  University  affiliation  brought 
about  another  name  change — the  teachers 
college  became  the  State  University  Teachers 
College  at  Plattsburgh.  Dr.  Ward  foresaw  the 
postwar  enrollment  boom  and  lobbied  Albany 
for  more  buildings  and  for  permission  to  enroll 
more  students.  He  died  in  office  In  February 
1952.  about  6  months  after  the  opening  of 
Mcdonough  Hall  dormitory  and  college 
center — and  before  ground  was  broken  for  a 
new  home  economics  and  science  building 
that.  In  1955,  would  be  dedicated  to  his 
memory.  Ward  was  succeeded  by  the  dean  of 
the  college.  Dr.  Edward  E.  Redcay.  Professor 
of  psychology,  Redcay  had  been  brought  to 
the  normal  school  by  President  Ward  In  1936 
to  strengthen  education  in  the  liberal  arts.  He 
would  serve  as  president  In  an  acting  capacity 
for  2  years.  The  college  council  and  the  facul- 
ty asked  Dr.  Redcay  to  accept  the  presidency 
permanently,  but  he  declined  it. 

Dr.  George  W  Angell  was  appointed  presi- 
dent in  February  1954,  and  It  became  his  re- 
sponsibility to  manage  the  phenomenal  growth 
of  the  college  from  the  mld-1950's  through 
the  mld-1970's— and  its  transition  from  a 
teacher-training  Institution  to  a  multipurpose 
"State  University  of  New  York  College  of  Arts 
and  Science."  During  his  administration,  more 
than  35  new  degree  programs  were  designed, 
approved  and  added  to  existing  curricula;  the 
faculty  and  student  body  grew  fourfold  and 
eightfold,  respectively;  and  the  campus  ex- 
panded from  a  few  buildings  to  an  academic 
and  residential  complex.  Tuition,  once  free, 
then  $20  in  the  1930's,  edged  upward  during 
the  1950's  and  1960's  as  more  and  more  of 
the  costs  of  public  higher  education  were 
passed  on  to  students.  President  Angell,  sens- 
ing that  students  In  growing  numbers  would 
require  financial  assistance,  and  supported  by 
many  of  the  community's  leading  citizens,  cre- 
ated the  Plattsburgh  College  Foundation  in 
1963.  It  would  exceed  the  fondest  expecta- 
tions of  its  founders:  to  the  point  where  in  less 
than  three  decades  the  foundation  would 
award  more  than  $400,000  in  scholarships 
and  grants  in  a  single  year. 

Upon  Dr.  Angell's  retirement  In  1974,  Dr. 
Joseph  C.  Burke,  then  vice  president  for  aca- 
demic affairs  at  the  college,  assumed  the 
presidency.    His   appointment   coincided   with 
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the  beginning  of  a  protracted  period  of  budget 
crises,  and  it  became  his  challenge  to 
manage  administrative  and  academic  reform 
of  staggering  proportions.  Physical  growth 
came  to  a  halt,  but  the  college  continued  to 
expand  In  Its  diversity  of  programs  In  the  arts 
and  sciences,  business  and  economics,  and 
professional  studies.  The  college  had  doubled 
in  size  every  5  years  from  1 955  to  1 970— from 
800  to  5,200  students— but  In  1975— Presi- 
dent Burke's  second  In  office— it  reached  over 
6,700,  Its  highest  ever.  Campus  beautificatlon 
efforts,  including  the  college's  innovative 
museum-wlthout-walls  concept,  enhanced  the 
living-working  environment;  honors  programs, 
freshmen  seminars,  and  the  Distinguished  Vis- 
iting Professor  Program  enlivened  the  learning 
environment. 

Programs  in  Canadian  studies.  In  vitro-cell 
biology  and  biotechnology,  and  women's  stud- 
ies gained  national  reputations.  SUNY  Platts- 
burgh became  a  best  buy  in  American  higher 
education,  according  to  Changing  Times  mag- 
azine. The  college  became  a  focal  point  for 
the  arts  on  a  national  scale  with  a  growing 
collection  of  world-class  works,  especially  its 
Rockwell  Kent  collection  and  the  Winkel 
Sculpture  Court;  the  forensic  and  hockey 
teams  won  national  championships;  individual 
students  won  prestigious  awards,  published 
their  research,  went  on  to  the  Nation's  leading 
graduate  Institutions,  and  began  careers  in 
public  affairs,  commerce,  medicine  and  the 
sciences,  the  arts  and  education. 

In  1987,  following  Dr.  Burke's  appointment 
as  the  university's  orovost.  Dr.  Charles  O. 
Warren  became  SUNY  Plattsburgh's  eighth 
president.  In  the  2  years  he  has  been  in 
office,  several  Initiatives  have  been  introduced 
in  response  to  this  call  for  "*  *  *  a  renewed 
and  more  collectively  conscious  commitment 
to  greater  and  deeper  dimensions  of  quality." 
A  progressive  5-year  planning  process  has 
been  launched;  a  supportive  environment  for 
campus  living  and  learning,  designed  especial- 
ly to  help  freshmen  adjust  to  the  collegiate 
world,  has  been  strengthened;  efforts  to  re- 
cruit minority  students  have  Intensified;  and  an 
improved  general  education  curnculum  has 
been  implemented  with  serious  emphasis  on 
active  learning,  new  scholarship  on  women 
and  minorities,  global  awareness,  interdiscipli- 
nary courses,  and  high  standards.  President 
Warren  insists  that  the  college  remain  excel- 
lent. 


JOE  HOOPER'S  HOMAGE 

HON.  ROD  CHANDLER 

OF  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  13,  1989 

t»^r.  CHANDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  staff 
sergeant  dunng  the  Vietnam  war,  Joe  Hooper 
was  awarded  the  Medal  of  Honor  for  rescuing 
wounded  men  In  the  face  of  heavy  machine- 
gun  fire,  and  neutralizing  a  North  Vietnamese 
position  single-handedly.  He  then  refused 
medical  care  for  serious  wounds  until  all  of  his 
men  were  treated. 

Tragically,  Joe  Hooper  died  10  years  later 
from  a  much  more  elusive  and  persistent 
enemy— alcoholism.     Since     then     he     has 
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become  a  symbol  of  the  Vietnam  veteran's 
legacy  of  post  traumatic  stress  disorder.  Fear- 
less In  battle,  yet  struck  down  at  home  by 
forces  more  elusive  and  powerful  than  any  he 
encountered  In  wartime. 

Hooper  has  received  many  honors  since  his 
return  from  Vietnam,  and  since  his  death  in 
1979  as  well.  Last  year,  Karen  Lucas  of 
Butler,  OH,  wrote  a  song  in  his  honor.  I  would 
like  to  Include  It  here  In  the  Congressional 
Record,  along  with  this  article  from  the  Co- 
lumbus Dispatch  which  tells  her  story,  as  well 
as  his. 
[Prom  the  Columbus  Dispatch,  Apr.  3.  1989] 

Song  Remembers  Fallen  Man  Who  Was 
Once  Brave  Soldier 

(By  Mike  Harden) 
There  was  a  war.  discounted  by  some 
As  just  a  part  of  the  past  to  forget; 
But  men  lived  and  died 
You  can  still  hear  their  cries 
From  the  graves  too  many  to  neglect. 

No  one  bothered  to  write  a  sone  about  Joe 
Hooper  until  Karen  Lucas  came  along. 

Lucas,  who  lives  in  Butler.  Ohio,  close  by 
Mohican  State  Forest,  usually  writes  con- 
temporary gospel  music. 

T  hadn't  written  any  secular  songs  in  a 
while."  she  admitted.  But  when  she  heard 
the  story  of  Joe  Hooper,  she  said.  'I  was 
just  so  moved  by  It  and  outraged  by  it." 

To  her,  Joe  Hooper  was  not  merely  a  hero. 
a  status  conferred  upon  him  by  the  Army 
and  the  country  for  which  he  fought.  He 
was  as  well,  she  observed,  a  "folk  hero." 

Hooper  is  dead.  Come  May.  it  will  be  10 
years. 

The  North  Vietnamese  Army  couldn't  kill 
him.  though  it  tried  mightily.  During  the 
Tet  offensive  of  1968.  according  to  one  news 
story  about  Hooper,  he  killed  24  enemy  sol- 
diers, rescued  a  half-dozen  of  his  comrades 
and  was  wounded  seven  times.  Alone,  he 
stormed  seven  enemy  bunkers,  destroying 
them  with  hand  grenades.  While  attempting 
to  rescue  a  wounded  comrade  pinned  down 
by  enemy  fire,  he  was  attacked  by  an  NVA 
soldier.  Hooper  killed  his  adversary  with  his 
pistol. 

Even  after  Hooper  was  evacuated  and  hos- 
pitalized, wrote  journalist  Nicholas  Geran- 
ios  for  The  Associated  Press,  he  checked 
him.self  out  of  the  hospital  to  rejoin  his 
unit. 

By  the  time  the  Vietnam  War  came  to  its 
ignoble,  if  welcome,  end  in  1975.  Joe  Hooper 
had  spent  30  months  in  the  thick  of  it.  his 
bravery  earning  for  him  a  Medal  of  Honor, 
two  Silver  Stars  and  11  Purple  Hearts. 

The  chestful  of  ribbons  he  won  made  him 
the  second-  or  third-most  decorated  soldier 
of  the  Vietnam  War. 

Uneasy  with  civilian  life  back  in  his  home 
state  of  Washington.  Hooper  re-enlisted  in 
the  Army.  In  1974.  he  resigned  the  battle- 
field commission  he  had  won  in  Vietnam 
and  returned  to  the  Yakima.  Wash.,  area. 

It  ir  difficult  to  read  the  lines  of  Karen 
Lucas'  song  about  Hooper  without  recalling 
a  tragically  similar  balled  Johnny  Cash  once 
sang  about  World  War  II  hero  Ira  Hayes: 
Call  him  drunken  Ira  Hayes 
He  won't  answer  anymore. 
Not  Whiskey-drinkin'  Indian 
Or  the  Marine  who  went  to  war. 

Ira  Hayes,  a  Pima  Indian  who  helped  raise 
the  flag  on  Iwo  Jima.  turned  to  drink  after 
the  war  and  drowned  face-down  in  a  drain- 
age ditch. 
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David  Dworkin.  a  legislative  assistant  for 
U^.  Rep.  Rod.  Chandler,  R-Wash.,  said  of 
Hopper:  "He  suffered  from  acute  post-trau- 
matic stress  disorder  and  chronic  alcohol- 
ism. .  .  .  Alcoholism  is  more  devastating 
than  the  North  Vietnamese  Army." 

On  May  6.  1979.  Hopper  died  after  a  fall 
In  a  motel  room  in  Louisville.  Ky.  He  was  40. 
but  by  then.  Dworkin  implied,  most  of  the 
damage  has  been  done. 

Dworkin's  boss.  Chandler,  recently  intro- 
duced a  bill  that  would  rename  the  sub- 
stance abuse  unit  at  Seattle's  VA  hospital 
for  Joe  Hooper. 

Dworkin  acknowledged  that  naming  the 
unit  for  Hooper  does  not  necessarily  require 
legislation.  The  Veterans  Administration 
needs  no  congressional  authorization  to  do 
it.  and  Chandler'.«-  office  has  even  written 
the  secretary-designate  of  the  VA  to  inform 
him  of  as  much. 

"At  this  point."  said  Dworkin.  "'he  prob- 
lem is  prodding  the  bureaucracy."  He  hopes 
that  before  the  end  of  the  year  the  hospital 
unit  will  carry  Joe  Hopper's  name. 

A  hero's  welcome  is  what  he  deserved. 

To  be  honored  in  history  books: 

And   all    he    received    in    his   motherlands 

arms. 
Were  the  memories  of  lives  that  were  took. 

Karen  Lucas  isn't  sure  just  what  to  do 
with  the  song  she  wrote.  It  was  just  some- 
thing that  had  to  be  said  about  a  guy  whose 
bravery  vanquished  every  adversary  he 
faced  except  his  own. 

Joe  Hoppers  Homage 

There  was  a  war.  now  discounted  by  some 

as  just  a  part  of  the  past  to  forget: 

But  men  lived  and  died,  you  can  still  hear 
their  cries. 

Irom  the  graves  to  many  to  neglect. 

Joe  was  a  boy.  who  grew  into  a  man 

not  the  way  that  most  young  men  do: 

War  has  a  way  of  stealing  your  soul, 

and  the  boy  that  is  left  inside  you. 

(refrain:) 

A  hero's  welcome,  is  what  he  deserved. 

to  be  honored  in  history  books: 

And  all  he  received  in  his  motherland's 
arms, 

were  the  memories  of  lives  that  were  took. 

Joe  stormed  the  bunkers,  braved  enemy  fire. 

risked  his  life  for  his  comrade's  defense: 

Wounded,  pressed  on.  and  he  still  fought 
the  fight. 

A  soldier  of  soldiers,  among  men. 

A  medial  of  honor  and  two  silver  stars. 

Purple  hearts  that  number  past  ten: 

Three  dozens  citations,  prove  valour  and 
pride 

of  his  country,  but  who's  heard  of  him? 

(refrain) 

the  most  decorated  vet  of  Vietnam 

won  his  war,  that  he  fought  overseas: 

But  our  hero  came  home,  remaining  un- 
known. 

Just  another  'Nam  war  casualty. 

(refrain) 

Onward  Christian  soldier, 

inarching  on  to  war: 

America,  America, 

God  sheds  His  grace  on  thee. 

Thanks.  Joe.  .  .  . 
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JOE  PIORE:  A  GREAT  MARINE.  A 
GREAT  AMERICAN,  AND  A 
GREAT  FRIEND 


HON.  GERALD  B.H.  SOLOMON 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  13,  1989 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tuesday. 
June  20,  1989,  Joseph  P.  Fiore,  veterans' 
service  director  of  Warren  County  in  upstate 
New  York,  will  be  honored  at  a  retirement 
party. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Joe  Fiore  has  given  nearly  a 
half  century  of  service  to  his  country  and  his 
community.  He  was  wounded  twice  while  serv- 
ing with  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  from  1942  to 
1945  in  Eniwetok  Atoll,  the  Marshall  Islands, 
Saipan,  and  the  Marianas  Islands. 

But  the  end  of  the  war  didn't  end  Joe 
Fiore's  service.  I  had  the  privilege  of  working 
with  him  on  the  Warren  County  Board  of  Su- 
pervisors, where  he  represented  his  home- 
town of  Glens  Falls  from  1960  to  1963,  and 
1966  to  1974.  A  longtime  leader  in  veterans' 
activities,  he  was  a  three-term  commander  of 
Glens  Falls  American  Legion  Post  No.  233, 
commander  of  the  Warren  County  American 
Legion  in  1985.  and  service  officer  of  Queens- 
bury  American  Legion  Post  No.  6196.  He  was 
the  first  commandant  of  Memorial  Detachment 
No.  2,  Manne  Corps  League  in  Glens  Falls 
from  1946  to  1947,  and  still  serves  that  group 
as  adjutant/paymaster.  Joe  occupied  his  post 
of  veterans'  service  director  for  10  years.  He 
was  fully  involved  in  every  Glens  Falls  Memo- 
rial Day  Parade  since  1946.  In  fact,  Joe  Fiore 
is  synonymous  with  area  veterans'  activities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  don't  think  I've  ever  known  a 
finer  human  being,  or  a  man  more  willing  to 
give  of  himself.  I  ask  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress to  join  me  in  saluting  a  great  marine,  a 
great  American,  and  a  great  friend,  Joe  Fiore 
of  Glens  Falls,  NY. 


THE  PORT  IMPROVEMENT  ACT 
OF  1989 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  FOGUEHA 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  13,  1989 

Mr.  FOGLIE'H'A.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nse  today 
to  introduce  the  Port  Improvement  Act  of 
1989,  legislation  to  address  the  critical  need 
to  modernize  and  improve  the  infrastructure 
facilities  at  our  Nation's  seap>orts. 

The  problem  of  America's  failing  infrastruc- 
ture is  one  with  which  this  Congress  must 
cope  in  a  creative,  constructive  manner.  That 
IS  especially  true  for  America's  ports.  To  rea- 
sonably hope  to  compete  as  a  world  trading 
partner,  we  must  ensure  that  our  Nation's 
ports  are  physically  able  to  maintain  and  im- 
prove our  international  trading  (position. 

The  Port  Improvement  Act  of  1989  will 
create  a  Federal  low-interest  revolving  loan 
fund  for  port  infrastructure  facilities.  Including 
the  construction,  repair,  or  purchase  of  any 
port  structure,  terminal  building,  equipment, 
transportation  facility,  or  land.  During  its  first  3 
years,  the  fund  will  be  financed  by  a  small  ap- 
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propriation  based  on  Customs  revenues — an 
amount  equal  to  0.5  percent  of  revenue  in  the 
first  year  and  1.0  percent  in  the  second  and 
third  years.  The  fund  would  then  be  perpetuat- 
ed through  interest  payments  on  the  loans. 

The  Maritime  Administration  will  administer 
the  fund.  Loans  will  be  awarded  based  on 
competitive  criteria,  such  as  the  port  agency's 
ability  to  repay  the  loan  and  complete  the  pro- 
posed improvement,  and  the  impact  of  the 
project  on  the  economy  of  the  region,  includ- 
ing the  number  of  jobs  created  or  retained. 
There  is  also  a  requirement  in  the  bill  to  aid 
our  Nation's  smaller,  but  equally  vital  ports. 

Whether  on  the  east  coast,  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  the  Great  Lakes,  or  the  west  coast, 
upgraded  port  facilities  are  essential  to  a 
strong  U.S.  trade  position;  95  percent  of  all 
foreign  trade  comes  through  our  ports.  In 
fiscal  year  1988,  customs  duties  totaled  over 
$16  billion.  But  there  is  only  a  minimal  Federal 
investment  in  the  ports  which  earn  that  reve- 
nue. In  fact,  while  there  has  been  a  sharp  in- 
crease in  capital  costs  for  deep-draft  port  fa- 
cilities, developments  at  the  Federal  level 
have  adversely  affected  Federal  and  local  in- 
vestment in  our  ports. 

My  own  State  of  Pennsylvania  has  recog- 
nized the  magnitude  of  this  problem  and  is  es- 
tablishing Its  own  revolving  loan  fund  to  up- 
grade facilities  at  the  Port  of  Philadelphia.  But 
the  health  of  our  ports  is  a  national  problem, 
affecting  our  national  economy  and  demand- 
ing a  national  solution.  This  legislation  will 
allow  port  agencies  a  final  option  for  long-term 
financing  of  essential  projects. 

Mr.  Speaker,  public  and  private  sector  in- 
vestment in  modernized  production  methods, 
transportation  systems,  and  high  technology 
ships  will  be  meaningless  unless  our  port  fa- 
cilities are  physically  prepared  to  keep  pace 
with  the  demands  of  today's  international  mar- 
ketplace. 1  invite  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
supporting  the  Port  Improvement  Act  of  1989 
as  a  modest  but  important  step  fonward  in  the 
reinvestment  of  our  Nation's  infrastructure. 

The  text  of  the  bill  follows; 

H.R.  2606 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  iri  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Maritime  Act  of  1981  (46  U.S.C.  App.  1601  et 
seq.)  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Designation  of  existing  sections  as 
SEPARATE  TITLE.— The  following  is  inserted 
before  that  first  section; 

TITLE  I-TRANSFER  OF  MARITIME 
ADMINISTRATION" 

(2)  Short  title.— The  first  section  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows; 

"Section.  1.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
Maritime  Act  of  1981.". 

(3)  Conforming  amendments.— The  phrase 
"this  Act"  is  struck  each  place  it  occurs  in 
reference  to  such  Act  and  'this  title"  is  in- 
serted in  lieu  thereof. 

(4)  Establishment  of  loan  program.— The 
following  is  added  at  the  end  of  such  Act; 


"TITLE  II- 


PORT  IMPROVEMENT  LOAN 
PROGRAM 


••SKC.  21.  SHORT  TITLK. 

"This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  'Port  Im- 
provement Act  of  1989'. 

•SKC.  ■>■>.  KIM)IN(;S  .\M)  PIKPOSK. 

"(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that— 
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finds  that- 


•'(1)  the  189  deep-draft  ports  in  the  United 
States  are  vital  to  the  economic  competitive- 
ness not  only  of  the  regions  in  which  they 
are  located  but  to  the  entire  United  States 
and  its  interstate  and  foreign  commerce; 

■■(2)  the  United  States'  position  in  interna- 
tional trade  depends  on  a  healthy  system  of 
deep-draft  ports,  since  more  than  95  percent 
of  foreign  trade,  by  volume,  passes  through 
its  ports: 

"(3)  a  significant  number  of  these  ports 
are  facing  serious  difficulties  because  their 
port  facilities  have  become  obsolete  and 
have  been  overtaken  by  quickly  changing 
technologies; 

•■(4)  there  has  been  a  sharp  increase  in 
capital  costs  for  deep-draft  ports  and  port 
facilities,  virith  the  result  that  some  ports 
are  unable  to  finance  necessary  infrastruc- 
ture improvements  and  others  which  have 
recently  upgraded  their  facilities  (or  are  in 
the  process  of  upgrading)  have  done  so  at 
considerable  expense; 

"(5)  while  such  expenses  have  traditional- 
ly been  borne  by  local  and  State  authorities, 
escalating  costs,  changes  in  tax  laws,  a  di- 
minished Federal  role  in  funding  harbor 
and  channel  projects,  the  limited  ability  of 
local  and  State  authorities  to  finance  such 
projects,  and  the  importance  of  ports  to  na- 
tional economic  prosperity  and  competitive- 
ness all  suggest  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  find  new  financing  mecha- 
nisms to  assist  port  agencies;  and 

"(6)  both  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  should  par- 
ticipate in  activities  which  enhance  the 
competitiveness  of  United  States  ports  in 
interstate  and  foreign  commerce. 

"(b)  Purpose.— The  purpose  of  this  title  is 
to  improve  the  ability  of  United  States  ports 
to  facilitate  trade  and  to  improve  the  com- 
petitiveness of  such  ports  in  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce  by  developing  a  new 
method  of  financing  major  infrastructure 
improvements  to  the  Nation's  deep-draft 
ports  and  port  facilities  by  creating  a  port 
improvement  revolving  loan  program  to 
make  low  interest  loans  to  partially  fund 
the  cost  of  such  improvements. 

•■SK«.  2.1.  KST.\BI.ISHMKNT<)K  HR<)(;R.\.M. 

"The  Secretaries  shall  jointly  establish  a 
program  to  make  loans  to  port  agencies  for 
financing  and  refinancing  improvements  to 
port  facilities  at  deep-draft  ports. 

•SEC  21.  LIMITATIONS  ON  LOANS. 

"(a)  Maximum  Amount.— The  maximum 
aggregate  amount  of  loans  under  this  title 
in  a  5-fiscal-year  period  for  financing  im- 
provements to  any  port  shall  be  $30,000,000. 

"(b)  Maximum  Percentage  of  Costs.— The 
aggregate  amounts  of  loans  made  under  this 
title  and  other  Federal  assistance  used  for 
improvements  to  any  port  facility  shall  not 
exceed  50  percent  of  the  costs  of  such  im- 
provements. Except  as  otherwise  provided 
in  this  title,  any  costs  of  improvements  to 
any  port  facility  not  covered  by  a  loan  made 
under  this  title  may  be  paid  for  from  any 
other  funding  source,  except  a  source  of 
Federal  assistance. 

■■(c)  NoNWATER  Resource  Projects.— No 
loan  may  be  made  under  this  title  for  any 
activity  which  is  eligible  for  assistance  as  a 
water  resource  project  carried  out  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through  the 
Chief  of  Engineers. 

•SKi  .  25.  LOAN  SKLKCTION  PWH-EDfRK. 

■■(a)  Applications.— A  loan  under  this  title 
may  only  be  made  to  a  port  agency  which 
submits  an  application  for  such  loan  con- 
taining such  information  as  the  Secretaries 
may  require  by  regulation.  An  application 
for  a  loan  shall  be  approved  or  disapproved 
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not  later  than  60  days  after  the  date  on 
which  the  application  is  received  by  the  Sec- 
retaries. 

■■(b)  Criteria  for  Selection  of  Loan  Re- 
cipients.—The  Secretaries  shall  evaluate 
applications  for  loans  under  this  title  and 
shall  select  port  facility  improvements  to  fi- 
nance with  loans  under  this  title  on  the 
basis  of  the  following  criteria: 

■■(1)  The  applicant's  ability  to  repay  the 
loan. 

■■(2)  The  applicants  capability  for  under- 
taking the  proposed  port  facility  improve- 
ments. 

■■(3)  The  impact  of  the  proposed  improve- 
ments on  the  economy  of  the  port  region, 
including  the  number  of  jobs  which  will  be 
created  and  retained  as  a  direct  or  indirect 
result  of  such  improvements. 

■■(4)  The  extent  to  which  improvements 
will  enhance  the  competitiveness  of  the  port 
in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce. 

■■(5)  The  economic  viability  of  the  pro- 
posed improvements. 

■■(6)  The  relative  need  of  the  port  agency 
for  the  propo.sed  improvements,  based  on 
the  port's  economic  and  competitive  status 
in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce. 

■■(c)  Set-Aside  for  Assistance  for  Small 
Deep-Draft  Ports.— 

■■(1)  In  general.— The  Secretaries  shall  use 
not  less  than  20  percent  of  the  amounts  ap- 
propriated from  the  Port  Improvement  Re- 
volving Loan  Fund  each  year  for  making 
loans  under  this  title  for  financing  improve- 
ments to  port  facilities  at  small  deep-draft 
ports. 

■■(2)  Issuance  of  regulations.— The  Secre- 
taries shall  issue  regulations  describing  re- 
quirements for  qualification  as  a  small  deep- 
draft  port  for  purposes  of  this  subsection. 

"SKC.  2«.  TKK.MS  AND  CONDITIONS  OK  LOANS. 

■■(a)  Maximum  Term  of  Loan.— The  maxi- 
mum term  for  any  loan  made  under  this 
title  shall  be  20  years. 

■■(b)  Interest  Rate.— Loans  made  under 
this  title  shall  be  repaid  at  an  interest  rate 
that- 

■■(1)  will  ensure  that  the  amount  of  funds 
in  the  Port  Improvement  Revolving  Loan 
Fund  established  by  this  title  will  increase, 
not  counting  future  transfers,  at  approxi- 
mately the  rate  of  inflation  as  determined 
by  the  Secretaries;  and 

■■(2)  is  less  than  market  rates  for  such 
loans. 

■■(ci  Audits.— Projects  funded  with  loans 
made  under  this  title  shall  be  subject  to 
such  audits  as  the  Secretaries  determine  are 
appropriate  to  carry  out  the  objectives  of 
this  title.  After  reasonable  notice,  a  recipi- 
ent of  a  loan  under  this  title  shall  make 
available  to  the  Secretary  for  inspection 
such  records  as  the  Secretaries  may  require 
to  carry  out  the  objectives  of  this  title. 

■(d)  Additional  Terms  and  Conditions.— 
In  addition  to  the  terms  and  conditions  oth- 
erwise set  forth  in  this  section,  loans  made 
under  this  title  shall  be  subject  to  such 
other  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretar- 
ies determine  are  appropriate  to  carry  out 
the  objectives  of  this  title. 

•SKt  .  27.  HI»KT  IMI'ROVK.MENT  RKVOLVIN(.   LOAN 
KINK. 

■■(a)  Establishment.— There  is  established 
in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  a  fund 
to  be  known  as  the  Port  Improvement  Re- 
volving Loan  Fund,  consisting  of— 

•■(1)  amounts  transferred  to  the  Fund 
under  subsection  (c); 

■■(2)  amounts  deposited  into  the  Fund 
under  subsection  (d);  and 

■  (3)  amounts  credited  to  the  Fund  under 
subsection  (e>. 
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■■(b)  Availability.— Amounts  in  the  Port 
Improvement  Revolving  Loan  Fund  shall  be 
available  for  use  by  the  Secretaries,  subject 
to  appropriations,  for  making  loans  to  port 
agencies  for  financing  and  refinancing  im- 
provements to  port  facilities  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

■■(c)  Transfers  to  Fund.— The  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  shall  transfer  to  the  Port 
Improvement  Revolving  Loan  Fund- 
ed) not  later  than  October  1.  1990.  an 
amount  equal  to  not  more  than  one  half  of 
one  percent  of  the  total  revenues  attributa- 
ble to  customs  duties  collected  by  the  Feder- 
al Government  during  fiscal  year  1989; 

■■(2)  not  later  than  October  1.  1991.  an 
amount  equal  to  not  more  than  one  percent 
of  the  total  revenues  attributable  to  cus- 
toms duties  collected  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment during  fiscal  year  1990;  and 

■■(3)  not  later  than  October  1.  1992,  an 
amount  equal  to  not  more  than  one  percent 
of  the  total  revenues  attributable  to  cus- 
toms duties  collected  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment during  fiscal  year  1991. 

■■(d)  Repayment  of  Loans.— The  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  shall  deposit  into  the  Port 
Improvement  Revolving  Loan  Fund  all 
amounts  received  by  the  United  States  in 
the  form  of  repayments  of  loans  made 
under  this  title,  including  interest  on  such 
loans. 

■■(e)  Investment.— 

"(1)  In  general.— The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  invest  amounts  in  the  Port 
Improvement  Revolving  Loan  Fund. 

■■(2)  Authorized  investments.— Invest- 
ments under  this  subsection  shall  be  made 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  only  in  in- 
terest-bearing obligations  of  the  United 
States  acquired— 

■■(A)  on  original  issue  at  the  issue  price,  or 

■■(B)  by  purchase  of  outstanding  obliga- 
tions at  the  market  price. 

■(3)  Sale  of  obligations.— Any  obligation 
acquired  by  the  Port  Improvement  Revolv- 
ing Loan  Fund  may  be  sold  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  at  the  market  price. 

■■(4)  Deposit  of  investment  interest  and 
proceeds.— The  interest  on,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds from  the  sale  or  redemption  of.  any 
obligations  held  in  the  Port  Improvement 
Revolving  Loan  Fund  shall  be  credited  to 
and  be  a  part  of  the  Fund. 

■SEi  .  2N.  ADVISORY  HOARD. 

■■(a)  Establishment  and  Duties.— The 
Secretaries  shall  establish  a  permanent  ad- 
visory board  to  advise  the  Secretaries  in  the 
development  of  regulations  to  carry  out  this 
title  and  to  advise  the  Departments  as  nec- 
essary regarding— 

(1)  matters  relating  to  the  Port  Improve- 
ment Revolving  Loan  Fund; 

"(2)  improvements  to  port  facilities  under- 
taken with  loans  made  under  this  title;  and 

■■(3)  requirements  for  qualification  as  a 
small  deep-draft  port  under  section  25(c). 

■■(b)  Membership.— The  advisory  board  es- 
tablished under  this  section  shall  be  com- 
posed of  9  members  as  follows: 

(1)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  or 
his  designee. 

■  (2)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  or  his 
designee. 

■  (3)  1  member  appointed  by  the  majority 
leader  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

■■(4)  1  member  appointed  by  the  minority 
leader  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

■■(5)  1  member  appointed  by  the  majority 
leader  of  the  Senate. 

■■(6)  1  member  appointed  by  the  minority 
leader  of  the  Senate. 
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"(7)  3  other  Individuals  specially  qualified 
to  serve  on  the  board  by  virtue  of  their  edu- 
cation, training,  or  experience  in  maritime 
matters  elected  by  the  members  referred  to 
in  paragraphs  (1)  through  (6). 

■•(c)  Pay.— Meml)ers  of  the  advisory  board 
shall  serve  without  pay:  except  that  the 
members  of  the  board  elected  under  subsec 
tion  (b)(7)  shall  while  attending  meetings  of 
and  attending  hearings  held  by  the  board  be 
entitled  to  travel  or  transportation  expenses 
in  accordance  with  section  5703  of  title  5. 
United  SUtes  Code. 

■■(d)  Quorum.— 6  members  of  the  advisory 
board  shall  constitute  a  quorum  but  a  lesser 
number  may  hold  hearings. 

■■(e)  CHAiRttAN— The  Secretaries  shall  al- 
ternate each  year  in  serving  as  chairman  of 
the  advisory  board.  The  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce shall  serve  as  the  first  chairman  of 
the  advisory  tward. 

■■(f)  Meetings.— The  advisory  board  shall 
meet  at  the  call  of  the  Chairman  or  a  ma 
jority  of  the  members  of  the  board. 

■•(g)  Powers.— 

••(1)  Hearings  and  sessions.— The  adviso- 
ry board  may,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  its  duties  under  this  title,  hold  such 
hearings,  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and 
places,  take  such  testimony,  and  receive 
such  evidence,  as  the  advisory  board  consid- 
ers appropriate. 

••(2)  Powers  of  members  and  agents.— Any 
member  or  agent  of  the  advisory  board  may, 
if  so  authorized  by  the  advisory  board,  lake 
any  action  which  the  advisory  board  is  au- 
thorized to  take  by  this  subsection. 

••(3)  Obtaining  official  data.— The  advi- 
sory board  may  obtain  from  the  Depart- 
ments information  necessary  to  enable  it  to 
carry  out  its  duties  under  this  title.  Upon  re- 
quest of  the  Chairman  of  the  advisory 
board,  the  Secretaries  shall  furnish  such  in- 
formation to  the  advisory  board. 
•SEf.  ».  RK(a  I.ATHINS. 

■•The  Secretary  shall  issue  such  regula- 
tions as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  objec- 
tives of  this  title. 

-SEC.  30.  ANM  Al.  RKHOKT 

••The  Secretaries  shall  prepare  and  trans- 
mit to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce, the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation,  and  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  of  the  Hou.se  of 
Representatives  and  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation  of 
the  Senate  an  annual  report  on  the  loans 
made  under  this  title,  repayment  of  such 
loans,  the  status  of  port  facility  improve- 
ments funded  with  such  loans,  the  current 
and  projected  financial  condition  of  the 
Port  Improvement  Revolving  Loan  Fund, 
and  an  assessment  of  the  effect  that  loans 
from  such  fund  have  had  on  the  competi- 
tiveness of  United  States  ports  in  interstate 
and  foreign  commerce. 

•SEC.  ,11.  DEKlMTHtNS 

"For  purposes  of  this  title— 

■■(1)  Deep-draft  port— The  term  deep- 
draft  port'  means  a  port  that  has  a  depth  of 
20  feet  or  more  in  habor  channels  and  at 
marine  terminal  facilities  and  that  is  used 
by  seagoing  vessels. 

••(2)  Departments.— The  term  'Depart- 
ments' means  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  the  Department  of  Transportation. 

••(3)  Improvements.— The  term  improve- 
ments' means— 

"(A)  construction,  repair,  or  rehabilitation 
of  any  port  facility  and  purchase  of  any 
port-related  equipment;  and 

"(B)  construction,  repair,  or  rehabilitation 
of  any  other  facility  which  handles  walei  ■ 
borne  cargo  in  the  vicinity  of  a  port  facility. 
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■•(4)  Port  agency.— The  term  port  agency^ 
means  any  agency  established  by  one  or 
more  States  or  local  governments  which  is 
authorized  to  make  improvements  to  any 
port  facility 

'■(5)  Port  facility.— The  term  port  facili- 
ty' includes  any  port  structure,  terminal, 
building,  transportation  facilities,  and  land. 

■■(6)  Port  improvement  revolving  loan 
FUND.- The  term  Port  Improvement  Revolv- 
ing Loan  Fund^  means  such  fund  established 
by  section  27. 

••(7)  Secretaries.— The  term  •Secretaries' 
means  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the 
Secretary  of  Tran.^poriation  acting  through 
the  Federal  Maritime  Administration.". 


SUPPORT  MAGAZANNIK  FAMILY 
REQUEST  TO  EMIGRATE  TO 
ISRAEL 


HON.  WALTER  E.  FAUNTROY 

OF  THE  district  OF  COLUMBIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  13,  1989 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member 
of  the  Congressional  Vigil  on  Soviet  Jewry,  it 
IS  with  great  concern  that  I  bnng  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  the  case  of  Dr.  Norbert 
Maga2annik  and  family,  a  Soviet  family  seek- 
ing permission  to  emigrate  to  Israel.  The 
family  first  applied  to  leave  the  U.S.S.R.  in 
1977,  and  Dr.  Norbert  Magazannik,  a  respect- 
ed heart  and  lung  specialist,  had  to  leave  his 
employment  as  a  result  of  the  application. 

The  Government's  refusal  is  focused  on 
Norberts  wife,  Natalya,  who  worked  in  glass 
production  but  who  has  been  out  of  the  field 
for  15  years  The  Soviet  Government  insists 
that  Natalya's  contact  with  an  invention  regis- 
tration application  in  1968  has  made  her  privy 
to  State  secrets.  Because  of  this,  the  Su- 
preme Soviet  IS  denying  the  Magazanniks  per- 
mission to  emigrate.  Additionally,  the  Govern- 
ment refuses  to  declare  when  the  secrecy 
status  will  be  lifted. 

Article  13  of  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights,  an  agreement  signed  by  the 
USSR.,  declares  that  "everyone  has  the 
right  to  leave  any  country,  including  his  own, 
and  to  return  to  his  country  "  The  extent  to 
which  Mr.  Gorbachev  and  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment respect  the  rights  of  those,  like  the  Ma- 
gazannik family,  who  wish  to  emigrate  Is  one 
of  the  critena  which  we  must  use  in  determin- 
ing our  relations  with  the  USSR.  The  Maga- 
zanniks must  be  permitted  the  fundamental 
human  right  of  free  emigration.  Let  my  people 
go. 
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Since  the  founding  of  this  Nation,  U.S.  mari- 
time policy  has  been  and  remains  an  integral 
element  of  our  national  security  and  defense 
policy.  The  U.S.-flag  merchant  manne  is  and 
has  always  been  our  fourth  arm  of  defense. 
No  aspect  of  our  national  defense  should  ever 
be  a  subject  for  international  economic  bar- 
gaining. 

Our  longstanding  NATO  relationships  and 
commitments,  port  security  considerations, 
and  strategic  sealift  requirements  are  factors 
which  clearly  prohibit  inclusion  of  maritime 
transportation  as  an  appropriate  area  for  eco- 
nomic liberalization.  The  fundamental  reliance 
that  our  Nation  has  on  our  merchant  marine 
for  national  security  and  defense  places  it 
beyond  any  multilateral  process  of  trade  nego- 
tiations. 

Inclusion  of  maritime  transportation  in  the 
GATT  discussions  offers  no  prospect  for  ben- 
efiting our  mantime  transportation  Industry  or 
international  trade  interests.  The  United 
States  already  has  the  most  open  internation- 
al maritime  trade;  GATT  negotiations  could 
only  result  in  trading  away  our  present  pro- 
grams. 

In  the  Omnibus  Trade  and  Competitiveness 
Act  of  1988,  the  100th  Congress  strengthened 
the  Federal  Maritime  Commission's  authority 
to  respond  to  unfair  trade  practices  which  ad- 
versely affect  U.S.-flag  ocean  carriers.  This 
action  clearly  and  intentionally  placed  mari- 
time transportation  outside  the  parameters  of 
trade  negotiations,  and  it  is  totally  inappropri- 
ate to  permit  curtailment  or  neutralization  of 
the  Federal  Maritime  Commission's  authority 
through  a  trade  agreement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  strong  support  for  this  res- 
olution demonstrates  its  extreme  importance. 
It  sends  the  right  message  at  the  right  time 
and  I  hope  that  many  more  of  my  colleagues 
will  join  me  in  cosponsoring  it. 


MARITIME:  GET  OUT  OF  GATT 


HON.  WALTER  B.  JONES 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  13.  1989 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I,  together  with  102  of  our  colleagues 
on  tKDth  sides  of  the  aisle,  am  introducing  a 
resolution  that  will  help  preserve  U.S.  national 
security  by  urging  that  mantime  transportation 
services  be  excluded  from  the  current  General 
Agreement  on  Tanffs  and  Trade  [GATT]  round 
of  talks  on  trade  in  services. 


TRIBUTE  TO  BILL  GREEN  OF 
NEW  YORK  FOR  HIS  LEADER- 
SHIP OF  THE  ENVIRONMENTAL 
AND  ENERGY  STUDY  CONFER- 
ENCE 


HON.  ROBERT  E.  WISE,  JR. 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  13,  1989 

Mr.  WISE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  vice  chairman  of 
the  Environmental  and  Energy  Study  Confer- 
ence, I  rise  today  on  behalf  of  the  conference 
to  pay  tribute  to  our  colleague  from  New 
York's  15th  Congressional  District,  Bill 
Green.  Bill  is  stepping  down  as  the  study 
conference's  chairman  after  4  years  of  serv- 
ice. He  was  elected  chairman  for  the  99th 
Congress  and  reelected  to  sen/e  for  the  100th 
Congress. 

Bill's  leadership  and  foresight  have  been 
cntical  to  the  conference  as  environmental 
issues  have  once  again  risen  to  the  top  of  the 
Nation's  policy  priorities.  With  Bill's  advice 
and  encouragement,  the  conference  has  pro- 
vided invaluable  analytical  and  Information 
services  on  environment,  energy,  and  natural 
resource  questions  long  before  the  headlines 
brought  them  to  the  attention  of  the  entire 
world. 
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As  a  result,  the  House  has  been  well-pre- 
pared to  begin  the  policy  debate  and  respond 
to  constituent  concerns  on  some  of  the  most 
important  questions  facing  the  Earth  in  the 
coming  years. 

Bill  has  been  vigorous  in  preserving  the 
conference's  independence  from  all  groups 
and  ideologies.  As  you  know,  that  balance  is 
at  the  heart  of  the  conference's  credibility  and 
success.  The  study  conference  does  not  take 
political  positions;  its  mandate  is  to  provide 
Members  of  Congress  with  objective  analysis 
of  environmental,  energy,  and  natural  re- 
source issues  and  a  forum  for  discussion  of 
those  issues. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  Bill's  leadership 
has  been  instrumental  in  maintaining  the  con- 
ference's superb  reputation.  It  is  no  accident 
that  the  conference  remains  the  largest  legis- 
lative service  organization  in  Congress.  This 
year,  more  than  275  House  Members  and  90 
Senators  are  members  of  the  study  confer- 
ence. On  behalf  of  the  study  conference,  the 
executive  committee,  and  the  conference 
membership,  I  want  to  extend  a  sincere  thank 
you  to  Bill  for  his  hard  work  and  strong  guid- 
ance over  the  past  4  years. 


A  SALUTE  TO  JAMES  R.  MOF- 
FETT,  RECIPIENT  OF  1989  B'NAI 
B'RITH  GREAT  AMERICAN 
TRADITIONS  AWARD 
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open.  Rather  than  see  the  young  people  of 
our  city  denied  this  resource  so  essential  to 
their  education,  Jim  Bob,  without  hesitation, 
opened  his  check  book  and  led  a  fundraising 
drive  to  keep  the  libraries  open.  He  also 
helped  formulate  a  stable  source  of  revenues 
for  the  public  library  system. 

As  a  leader  in  the  Louisiana  Council  for 
Fiscal  Reform,  founder  of  the  New  Orleans 
Business  Council,  and  president  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  for  New  Orleans  and  the 
River  Region,  he  has  aggressively  sought  to 
mobilize  the  business  community  and  the  gen- 
eral public  to  formulate  and  implement  solu- 
tions to  some  of  the  severe  economic  and 
fiscal  problems  facing  our  region. 

When  local  cultural  organizations  were  con- 
fronted with  severe  shortages  in  their  fundrais- 
ing efforts,  Jim  Bob  took  the  lead  in  organiz- 
ing several  major  local  corporations  to  contrib- 
ute to  an  endowment,  the  Metropolitan  Arts 
Fund,  to  ensure  the  continued  survival  of 
these  essential  community  resources. 

This  is  the  type  of  man  we  know  Jim  Bob 
Moffett  to  be.  I  am  proud  to  be  his  friend.  I 
salute  him  for  his  leadership  in  the  community 
and  I  salute  the  B'nai  B'nth  for  continuing  its 
146-year  tradition  of  concerns  for  education, 
culture,  and  service  and  its  dedication  to 
human  dignity  and  interreligious  understand- 
ing. 


HON.  UNDY  (MRS.  HALE)  BOGGS 

OF  LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  13,  1989 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow 
evening,  James  R.  Moffett,  an  individual  for 
whom  I  have  the  highest  respect  and  admira- 
tion, will  receive  the  B'nai  B'rith's  Great  Amer- 
ican Traditions  Award  which  is  given  to  indi- 
viduals who  have  made  special  contributions 
to  improve  the  nature  of  the  civil  life  in  their 
own  communities. 

Jim  Bob,  as  he  is  know  to  friends,  admirers, 
and  just  about  everyone  in  the  State  of  Louisi- 
ana, is  such  an  individual.  A  successful  geolo- 
gist and  business  leader,  Jim  Bob  is  the  chair- 
man and  chief  executive  officer  of  Freeport- 
McMoRan,  Inc.,  a  leading  natural  resources 
company  and  a  member  of  the  Fortune  500 
which  is  located  in  New  Orleans.  He  has 
guided  the  corporation  since  moving  its  head- 
quarters to  New  Orleans  several  years  ago. 

Jim  Bob  exemplifies  well  the  great  Amen- 
can  traditions  symbolized  by  this  award.  I  dare 
say  there  are  few  top  executives  of  large  cor- 
porations who  have  taken  such  an  active  in- 
terest in  the  well-being  of  the  communities  in 
which  they  live.  Because  of  the  downturn  in 
the  energy  industry,  the  New  Orleans'  econo- 
my and  local  industry,  including  Freeport- 
McMoRan,  have  been  affected.  Jim  Bob  could 
sit  back  and  worry  about  the  problems  of  his 
industry,  but  he  isn't  that  kind  of  individual.  He 
knows  there  are  problems  in  the  community 
and  he  has  stepped  forward  to  take  a  leader- 
ship role  in  developing  solutions. 

For  example,  several  years  ago  the  city  of 
New  Orleans  was  faced  with  the  first  of  a 
series  of  severe  deficits.  There  weren't 
enough   funds   to   keep   the   public   libraries 
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honor  him  at  this  year's  event.  His  love  for 
politics  has  been  an  important  factor  in 
making  the  Stevenson  Club  such  a  success. 
Described  by  friends  as  being  generous  to  a 
fault.  Max  has  always  been  more  than  willing 
to  give  a  helping  hand  to  the  Democratic 
Party  in  Queens  County,  NY. 

Mr.  Speaker.  1  know  that  everyone  associat- 
ed with  the  Stevenson  Club  would  like  to  ex- 
press their  utmost  appreciation  for  all  of  the 
hard  work  Max  Siegel  has  contributed  to  the 
community.  I  ask  all  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  to  join  me  in 
congratulating  Max  Siegel  for  being  honored 
by  the  Stevenson  Club,  and  wish  him  contin- 
ued success  in  the  future. 


THE  STEVENSON  REGULAR 
DEMOCRATIC  CLUB  HONORS 
MAX  SIEGEL 


HON.  GARY  L.  ACKERMAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  13.  1989 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr  Speaker,  today  I  nse  to 
pay  tribute  to  an  outstanding  individual  and 
good  fnend,  Mr.  Max  Siegel,  who  is  being  rec- 
ognized for  his  dedicated  service  to  the 
people  of  Queens  County,  NY.  On  June  15, 
1989,  Max  Siegel  will  be  honored  by  the  Ste- 
venson Club  at  its  23d  annual  dinner  dance,  in 
Flushing,  NY. 

Max  Siegel  has  been  a  dedicated  member 
of  the  Stevenson  Club  for  over  15  years.  He 
has  worked  quietly  and  effectively  as  the  jour- 
nal chairman  and  a  member  of  the  board  of 
directors.  A  successful  businessman.  Max  and 
his  lovely  wife  Barbara  have  three  children. 
Their  daughter  Bonnie  works  for  Queens  Bor- 
ough president  Claire  Shulman,  while  their 
sons  Howard  and  Stephen  also  have  success- 
ful careers.  Howard  works  as  a  manager  for  a 
local  business,  and  Stephen  is  an  electrician. 
Max  and  Barbara  are  proud  grandparents  of 
two,  wonderful  grandchildren,  Adam  and  Roni. 

Max  has  worked  at  his  Manhattan  appliance 
store  for  over  35  years,  putting  in  grueling  12- 
hour  days.  He  still  manages  to  find  time  to 
devote  to  the  Stevenson  Club.  Even  with  such 
a  hectic  schedule,  he  makes  a  special  effort 
to  attend  the  club  on  a  reguair  basis.  He  also 
enthusiastically  volunteers  for  many  activities 
and  events  that  are  sponsored  in  his  commu- 
nity. 

Max  has  donated  countless  hours  to  past 
Stevenson  Club  dinner  dances,  and  so  it  is 
especially  fitting  that  the  club  has  chosen  to 


IRA  LEGISLATION 


HON.  ROBIN  TALLON 

OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  13,  1989 

Mr.  TALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  It's  no  secret 
that  for  decades  now,  America  has  been  on  a 
consumption  binge.  Tax  and  other  policies 
have  been  either  deliberately  or  unwittingly 
skewed  to  penalize  savings  and  encourage 
consumption.  We've  taxed  both  the  income 
going  into  savings,  and  the  returns  resulting 
from  savings. 

We've  abandoned  the  old  maxim  that  a 
penny  saved  is  a  penny  earned.  We've  en- 
couraged instead  an  attitude  that  a  dollar  i 
can  borrow  is  a  dollar  I  can  spend.  The 
symbol  of  our  age  is  the  plastic  credit  card. 
For  people,  for  business,  for  the  Government. 

For  years  we've  complacently  treated  Amer- 
ican economic  leadership  as  a  natural  right, 
much  like  the  hare  felt  when  he  started  his 
race  with  the  tortoise.  We've  told  people,  in 
effect,  to  forget  about  tomorrow— live  for 
today. 

As  a  result.  America  currently  has  the 
lowest  personal  savings  rates  in  the  industrial 
world.  When  other  nations'  savings  rates  are 
compared,  they  are  three,  four,  and  five  times 
higher  than  ours.  The  savings  rate  in  the 
United  States  was  4.2  percent  in  1988— up 
from  a  historic  low  of  3.2  percent  in  1987.  By 
companson  in  the  1980-87  period,  the  Japa- 
nese had  a  personal  savings  rate  averaging 
16.8  percent,  and  the  West  Germans,  12.3 
percent. 

And  while  our  investment  in  a  fiscally  sound 
future  is  declining,  our  dependence  on  it  is 
growing  like  never  before.  Congress  and  the 
Nation  face  serious  problems.  The  savings 
and  loan  bailout,  nuclear  clean  up,  and  the 
drug  epidemic  come  immediately  to  mind.  Yet 
none  is  more  daunting  than  how  to  pay  for 
practical  needs  which  affect  every  citizen- 
maintaining  our  health,  educating  and  housing 
our  families,  and  providing  for  a  lengthening 
retirement.  The  costs  are  soaring  and  Ameri- 
cans are  not  prepared  to  meet  them  and  the 
resulting  shortfalls  on  a  government  already 
burdened  with  large  deficits. 

Sooner  or  later  we've  got  to  answer  some 
big  questions  about  our  future.  How  are  we 
going  to  pay  for  it?  Do  we  start  paying  now, 
and  put  time  and  compounding  to  work  multi- 
plying what  we  set  aside?  Or  do  we  wait  until 
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we  no  longer  have  any  time  or  earnings  to 
save,  and  then  count  on  somebody  else  to 
cough  up  the  money  for  us?  Do  we  take  con- 
trol of  our  own  destiny,  or  do  we  continue  to 
"depend  on  the  kindness  of  the  strangers" 
who  are  buying  up  our  land  and  assets? 

The  answer  is  obvious.  Getting  back  on 
track  will  take  recognizing  three  things.  First, 
national  wealth  depends  on  productivity. 
Second,  productivity  depends  on  investment. 
Third,  investment  depends  on  the  flow  of  sav- 
ings. 

It  makes  sense  that  countries  with  high 
rates  of  savings  and  investment  enjoy  the 
fastest  rise  in  productivity,  income,  and  stand- 
ard of  living.  Simply  put,  a  lack  of  savings  is  a 
formula  for  economic  mediocrity. 

Yet,  the  cost  of  capital  in  the  United  States 
is  25  percent  to  80  percent  higher  than  in 
oVher  nations.  And  while  our  major  competi- 
tors use  their  tax  codes  to  encourage  savings 
and  investment,  we  penalize  it. 

Finarrcing  the  needs  of  tomorrow  is  too  big 
a  task  for  government  alone.  What  we  need 
for  government  is  not  new  programs  of  pay- 
ment for  all  the  services  we  will  need,  but  new 
poteies  that  both  enable  and  encourage 
people  to  provide  for  themselves. 

I  believe  the  only  way  basic  needs  such  as 
housing,  education,  and  long-term  care  can  be 
met— on  a  sound,  sustainable,  economically 
feasible  basis — is  through  structured  programs 
of  private  asset  accumulation  of  the  sort  that 
can  only  work  if  they're  not  penalized  by  the 
tax  system. 

Money  put  into  private  savings  vehicles 
doesn't  just  sit  there.  It  finances  the  Nations 
investment  in  plant  and  equipment.  It  creates 
jobs  ar>d  income.  It  keeps  America  competi- 
tive. And  It  multiplies.  It's  the  ultimate  eco- 
nomk:  and  social  "two-fer."  It  provides  t>oth 
ttie  economic  Ijenefit  of  adding  to  the  savings 
pool,  arxj  the  social  tjenefit  of  giving  the  saver 
more  control  over  the  condition  and  quality  of 
his  life. 

Wise  tax  policy  aims  at  striking  a  balance: 
At  raisir^  the  revenues  needed  to  run  the 
Government  with  the  least  possible  cost  to 
the  productive  system,  with  the  greatest  possi- 
ble equity,  and  in  ways  that  encourage  re- 
sponsible behavior. 

With  savings  at  a  dangerously  low  level,  we 
need  to  encourage  savings.  With  health  care 
costs  escalating,  we  need  to  encourage  more 
people  to  provide  eariy  for  their  own  future 
health  care  costs.  With  more  and  tietter  skills 
needed  for  a  technologically  advancing  world 
economy,  we  need  a  better  educated  popula- 
tion to  be  able  to  compete.  As  a  nation,  we 
fiave  to  encourage  home  ownership  as  a  na- 
tior^al  priority. 

Today,  I'm  Intoducing  legislation  to  OF>en  up 
the  IRA.  My  tMll  will  allow  people  to  make  tax- 
free  witfKlrawals  for  education  expenses,  for 
long-term  health  care,  and  for  a  down  pay- 
ment on  a  house — without  having  to  split  the 
interest  earned  on  it  with  the  IRS.  I  believe 
this  will  provide  a  powerful  incentive  to  en- 
courage people  to  save  for  the  future,  rather 
than  spend  for  today. 

My  bill  will  cost  tfie  Treasury  very  little  now 
and  it  will  make  ttie  IRA  a  sweet  deal  for  the 
saver,  without  making  it  a  sour  one  for  tf>e 
Treasury.  It  will  swell  the  savings  stream  even 
as  we  continue  to  cut  the  deficit.  It  will  pro- 
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mote  tx>th  growth  and  competitiveness  in  the 
long  run,  because  those  require  more  invest- 
ment, which  in  turn  require  more  savings. 

This  will  encourage  people  to  provide  for 
their  own  futures.  And  by  doing  so,  build  the 
savings  pool  that  will  finance  the  investment 
to  provide  for  the  Nation's  future. 

We've  got  the  resources.  What  we  need  is 
the  will,  the  discipline,  and  the  stimulus  to  look 
to  the  future,  plan  for  the  future,  and  save  for 
the  future. 


June  IS,  1989 

INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  HEALTH 
CARE  RESEARCH  AND  POLICY 
ACT  OF  1989.  H.R.  2601 


TRIBUTE  TO  DIANE  NELSON 


HON.  RAYMOND  J.  McGRATH 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  13,  1989 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  pay  homage  to  a  dis- 
tinguishea  resident  of  the  Fifth  Congressional 
District,  Diane  Nelson.  Diane  is  retiring  from 
the  Lawrence  Board  of  Education  after  19 
years  of  dedicated  service  in  the  education  of 
her  community's  children.  Although  her  energy 
and  commitment  will  be  sorely  missed,  the  ex- 
ample she  has  set  will  continue  in  the  work  of 
the  school  board. 

The  early  1970's  was  a  time  of  great  up- 
heaval in  American  lifestyle  and  the  education 
field  was  no  exception.  Change  was  the  oper- 
ative word  of  that  era  and  local  education 
leaders  sought  to  usher  in  new  educational 
techniques  and  programs.  Diane  Nelson 
brought  capable  leadership  and  a  can-do  ap- 
proach to  her  job  to  meet  the  challenges. 
During  those  turbulent  times,  Diane's  pnmary 
concern  was  restoration  of  common  sense 
and  order  in  the  educational  process.  She  led 
efforts  to  increase  electives  to  appeal  to  a 
broader  range  of  student  interests. 

When  the  winds  of  change  once  again 
swept  the  Nation  in  the  early  1980's,  schools 
sought  a  return  to  the  basics  of  reading,  writ- 
ing, and  arithmetic.  The  new  technological  era 
in  American  history  which  we  continue  to  be 
part  of  has  also  increased  our  need  to  con- 
centrate on  the  sciences  and  computer  train- 
ing. Throughout  this  continual  change  in  poli- 
cies, Diane  was  able  to  recognize  the  need 
for  adaptation  in  her  community  schools 
Today,  the  Lawrence  School  District  serves  as 
a  superb  example  of  success  in  American 
education. 

Diane's  legacy  to  the  Lawrence  School 
Board  and  the  community  is  immense.  Under 
her  tenure  a  model,  all-day  kindergarten,  a  4- 
year  high  school  and  a  middle  school  were 
created.  Her  contributions  also  include  major 
roles  in  instituting  a  learning  disabilities  pro- 
gram and  an  extensive  health  program  to 
inform  children  about  the  dangers  of  drug  and 
alcohol  abuse,  AIDS,  and  other  serious  health 
nsks. 

While  we  are  all  saddened  at  Diane's  retire- 
ment from  the  school  board,  we  are  fortunate 
to  have  had  her  support,  guidance,  and  tal- 
ents. She  will  long  be  remembered  for  her  ac- 
complishments and  has  earned  the  lasting  re- 
spect and  gratitude  of  her  community. 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  13,  1989 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
introduce  H.R.  2601,  the  Health  Care  Re- 
search and  Policy  Act  of  1989. 

This  bill  recognizes  the  need  for  a  major 
new  initiative  by  the  Federal  Government  to 
conduct  and  support  the  research  needed  for 
making  informed  health  policy  decisions.  This 
is  research  that  is  critical  for  enhancing  the 
quality  of  care  and  for  improving  access  to 
care.  It  will  have  direct  application  to  improv- 
ing both  clinical  practice  and  the  organization, 
financing  and  delivery  of  health  care  services. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  need  for  this  bill  is  evident 
when  we  consider  the  truly  meager  Federal  in- 
vestment in  health  care  research,  in  compari- 
son with  spending  on  health  care  services.  Al- 
though national  health  expenditures  are  over 
$500  billion,  the  Federal  Government  spends 
barely  one  ten-thousandth  as  much,  some 
$50  million,  on  health  services  research  to 
learn  how  to  assure  the  quality  and  improve 
the  efficiency  of  delivering  health  care.  Simi- 
lariy,  the  amounts  we  spend  for  technology 
assessment  and  for  evaluative  research  on 
patient  outcomes  are  a  pittance  of  that 
needed  to  promote  effectiveness  and  appro- 
priateness in  the  use  of  our  vast,  and  rapidly 
growing,  medical  armamentarium. 

It  IS  unrealistic  to  expect  the  private  sector 
to  meet  this  need.  Expanded  Federal  re- 
sources, managed  by  an  invigorated  new 
agency,  are  needed.  Not  only  is  the  total  cur- 
rent investment  grossly  inadequate  to  the 
task,  but  the  little  that  is  being  spent  is  cur- 
rently without  the  kind  of  leadership  and  orga- 
nization that  could  assure  the  most  bang  for 
the  bucks.  The  level  of  funding  must  increase, 
and  the  work  must  be  conducted  and  support- 
ed by  an  agency  with  greatly  enhanced  stat- 
ure. Such  an  agency  should  be  comparable  to 
the  other  agencies  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice. It  should  strive  to  achieve  the  level  of  sci- 
entific prominence  that  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  have  accomplished  in  biomedical  re- 
search. 

A  significant  portion  of  this  research  would 
be  devoted  to  the  evaluation  of  the  various 
services  and  procedures  used  to  diagnose 
and  treat  specific  patient  conditions.  This  is 
currently  carried  out  under  the  rubric  of  "pa- 
tient outcomes"  research.  This  bill  would  build 
on  the  provisions  we  inserted  into  the  1986 
reconciliation  bill,  but  would  greatly  expand 
and  enhance  the  current  fledging  program. 

In  addition  to  its  clinical  and  applied  re- 
search mission,  the  new  agency  would  be  re- 
sponsible for  promoting  the  practical  applica- 
tions of  such  research.  In  particular,  the  bill 
would  create  a  new  entity,  called  the  Forum 
for  Quality  and  Effectiveness  in  Health  Care. 
The  Forum's  principal  responsibility  would  be 
arranging  for  the  development  of  practice 
guidelines. 

Practice  guidelines  represent  an  effort  to 
translate  the  fruits  of  health  care  research  into 
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clinically  relevant  information  for  physicians 
and  patients.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  well  aware 
that  this  task  is  anything  but  simple. 

For  such  guidelines  to  be  credible  and 
useful  to  physicians  and  patients,  they  must 
be  developed  by  persons  of  recognized  stat- 
ure, using  a  process  of  consensus  develop- 
ment, and  based  on  the  best  available  infor- 
mation and  research,  as  well  as  sound  judg- 
ment. 

The  Forum  would  seek  to  meet  these  ob- 
jectives by  convening  panels  of  experts,  in- 
cluding practicing  physicians  and  consumers, 
from  outside  the  Federal  Government.  These 
panels  would  be  responsible  for  developing 
the  guidelines,  with  staff  support  from  the 
Forum.  It  would  not  be  the  role  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services  to 
review,  amend,  approve,  or  disapprove  such 
guidelines.  The  guidelines  would  be  the  prod- 
uct of  the  panels,  not  the  Department.  The 
Department  would  not  be  responsible  for  dis- 
seminating the  guidelines  or  assunng  their 
use,  but  the  Forum  could  assist  private  grops 
who  wished  to  disseminate  them  and  urge 
their  constituents  to  use  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  interested  in  this 
issue  for  a  long  time.  I  have  discussed  it  with 
many  interested  parties  and  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Health  and  the  Environment  has  held 
several  hearings  on  this  subject.  I  believe  this 
represents  a  balanced  process  for  developing 
medical  practice  guidelines.  The  role  of  the 
Government  would  be  to  support  the  activity 
and  to  make  sure  it  is  done  properly,  but  the 
actual  content  of  the  guidelines  would  be  the 
responsibility  of  the  private  sector.  The  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  this  project  would  ride  on  the 
involvement  and  cooperation  of  the  physician 
community.  I  have  tried  to  structure  this  in  a 
way  that  makes  it  acceptable  and  challenging 
to  the  medical  profession,  while  assuring  an 
appropriate  role  for  Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  note  a  word  of  cau- 
tion. Even  though  health  care  research  and 
the  development  of  practice  guidelines  may 
have  some  future  application  to  funding  deci- 
sions, I  would  emphasize  that  we  must  not 
expect  too  much  too  soon.  While  it  appears 
that  the  time  is  ripe  now  for  spurring  this  activ- 
ity along,  it  is  clearly  a  complex  issue.  We 
must  have  realistic  expectations  and  not  look 
to  research  results  and  practice  guidelines  as 
overnight  solutions  for  all  the  problems  in 
health  care,  particularly  not  the  problem  of 
ever-increasing  costs. 

This  effort  can  and  will  help,  but  only  if  we 
are  willing  now  to  invest  adequately  in  the  re- 
search base  needed  for  developing  guidelines, 
and  for  all  the  other  work  needed  to  enhance 
quality  and  improve  efficiency. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  for  this  investment 
has  long  passed,  but  it  is  not  too  late.  We 
must  take  this  challenge  seriously.  I  call  on  all 
Members  to  join  with  us  in  support  of  the 
Health  Care  Research  and  Policy  Act  of  1989. 
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AMBASSADORS  OF  GOOD  WILL 


HON.  J.  DENNIS  HASTERT 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  13,  1989 

Mr.  HASTERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Monday,  I 
had  the  opportunity  to  meet  with  a  group  of 
high  school  students  from  my  congressional 
district  in  Illinois  who  will  be  serving  as  United 
Stales  ambassadors  to  the  Soviet  Union  for 
the  next  several  weeks. 

These  students  are  taking  part  in  the 
"People  to  People"  exchange  program  that 
dates  back  to  the  era  of  former  President  Ei- 
senhower. Over  the  years  it  has  been  very 
successful  in  exposing  Americans  and  Rus- 
sians to  our  differing  cultures  and  gives  them 
an  opportunity  to  live  briefly  with  host  families. 

In  the  spirit  of  glasnost,  these  exchange 
visits  become  even  more  important  today  to 
both  nations.  I  believe  this  experience  will  in- 
still in  these  students  a  deep  appreciation  for 
the  freedoms  and  liberties  that  we  too  often 
take  for  granted.  It  will  also  give  them  the  op- 
portunity to  establish  international  friendships 
that  can  last  a  lifetime. 

To  finance  the  trip,  the  communities  in  my 
congressional  district  raised  an  estimated 
$50,000  and  I  especially  want  to  acknowledge 
a  contribution  of  $15,000  from  the  Loyal  Order 
of  the  Moose. 

Lastly,  1  especially  want  to  commend 
George  Dyche,  who  will  accompany  the 
youths.  He  is  a  former  teaching  and  coaching 
colleague. 

The  students  who  are  a  part  of  this  trip  in- 
clude: Darrell  Hammond,  Keith  Browning. 
Thandeka  Chapman,  Tracey  Grometer,  Megan 
Healy,  Michael  Kennedy.  Laura  Lauzen,  Chris- 
topher Madden,  Ana  Maria  Menendez,  Eric 
Pietrusiak,  Stephanie  Reilly,  Sarah  Riddle, 
Marnie  Rudigier,  Maurice  Thomas,  and  Jenni- 
fer Towers. 
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throughout  the  world.  From  Europe  to  the  Far 
East,  Donnelly  products  are  now  generating 
over  $20  million  in  exports  annually,  an 
amount  expected  to  double  during  the  next  5 
years. 

Second.  The  second  E  stands  for  excel- 
lence. Donnelly  was  founded  in  1905.  Twenty- 
five  years  ago,  Donnelly  was  still  a  relatively 
small  producer  of  mirrored  glass,  primarily  for 
the  automotive  industry.  With  the  development 
of  a  technologically  advanced  line  of  under- 
coated  glass,  Donnelly  is  respected  around 
the  worid  for  the  quality  of  its  products. 

Third.  The  third  E  is  for  expansion,  and 
expand  Donnelly  has.  From  a  small  handful  of 
employees  in  1977,  Donnelly  has  grown  to 
over  200  direct  and  indirect  employees  in 
1988.  Plans  are  currently  undenway  to  add 
one-third  more  production  capacity  and  20  to 
50  more  production  employees. 

Fourth.  The  last  E  is  for  effort.  I  would  not 
be  here  today  to  honor  Donnelly  with  this 
award  if  it  were  not  for  the  tremendous  effort 
by  each  and  every  Donnelly  employee.  Exces- 
sive overtime  has  been  volunteered  with  a 
true  team  spirit  by  many  of  the  employees. 
Whether  in  the  design,  production,  or  market- 
ing of  Donnelly  products,  the  employees  have 
done  an  outstanding  job. 

Once  again,  1  want  to  congratulate  Dwane 
Baumgartner  and  all  of  Donnelly  Corp.  for  re- 
ceiving this  award.  I  am  sure  I  speak  for  all 
Holland  residents,  as  well  as  residents  from 
throughout  southwestern  Michigan  in  saying 
how  very  proud  we  are  of  you. 


SALUTE  TO  DONNELLY  CORP. 


HON.  FREDERICK  S.  UPTON 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  13,  1989 

Mr.  UPTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nse  today  to 
honor  Donnelly  Corp.,  of  Holland,  Ml,  recipient 
of  the  Presidential  "E"  Award  from  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce.  An  E  Award  is  given 
to  industries  and  manufacturers  that  have  sig- 
nificantly promoted  and  increased  exports 
from  the  United  States  over  a  substantial 
period.  I  am  proud  that  this  fine  company, 
founded  and  based  in  western  Michigan,  has 
been  officially  recognized  as  one  of  the  top 
exporting  firms  in  the  entire  United  States. 

The  E  Award  symbolizes  a  number  of  busi- 
ness accomplishments.  Interestingly,  each  of 
these  starts  with  the  letter  "E": 

First.  The  first  E  stands  for  export.  A  com- 
pany must  increase  their  exports  by  a  sub- 
stantial volume  over  at  least  a  4-year  period. 
Under  tfie  expert  direction  of  chairman  of  the 
board  J.  Dwane  Baumgardner,  Donnelly  Corp. 
has  developed  an  innovative  product  line 
which  has  made  Donnelly  glass  in  demand 


INTRODUCTION  OF  LEGISLA- 
TION TO  EXTEND  THE  FERC 
LICENSE  FOR  THE  SOUTH 
FORK  AMERICAN  RIVER 

PROJECT 


HON.  NORMAN  D.  SHUMWAY 

OF  CALIFORNI/. 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  13,  1989 

Mr.  SHUMWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  to  extend  for  2  years  the 
Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission 
[FERC]  license  for  the  South  Fork  American 
River  Project  in  El  Dorado  County,  CA. 

The  El  Dorado  Irrigation  District  [EID]  and  El 
Dorado  County  Water  Agency  have  invested 
more  than  84  million  for  the  planning  and  de- 
velopment of  the  SOFAR  multipurpose  water 
project.  The  project  is  an  integral  part  of  El 
Dorado  County's  plan  to  meet  its  water  and 
power  demands  and  to  accommodate  the  in- 
creased population  projected  for  this  part  of 
California.  The  proposed  SOFAR  project 
would  furnish  the  county  with  a  significant 
long-term  water  supply  and  provide  needed 
energy,  as  well  as  recreational  and  fish  and 
wildlife  benefits. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  need  for  this  2-year  exten- 
sion for  the  FERC  license  results  from  a 
change  in  the  economic  conditions  on  which 
the  project  was  originally  based.  While  at  the 
time  of  the  original  licensing,  high  oil  prices 
made  the  hydroelectnc  portion  of  the  SOFAR 
project  economically  feasible,  a  reduction  in 
oil  prices  since  then  has  made  non-Federal  fi- 
nancing for  this  project  increasingly  difficult. 
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Nevertheless,  the  El  Dorado  Irrigation  District 
arxj  El  Dorado  County  Water  Agency  have 
been  diligent  in  efforts  to  move  this  proiect 
forward,  and  continue  to  t)elieve  that  it  is  ex- 
tremely vital  to  meeting  future  resource  de- 
mands. 

This  FERC  license  extension  is  a  reasona- 
ble proposition  for  those  residents  of  El 
Dorado  County  who  are  counting  on  this 
(Koject.  Such  extensions  have  precedent  in 
previous  congressional  action,  and  it  is  my 
fiope  that  the  Congress  can  move  this  non- 
controversial  bill  forward  expeditiously  before 
the  July  24,  1989,  deadline  for  the  original  li- 
cense. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

IN  MEMORY  OF  THE  JUNE  1964 
MURDERS  OF  THREE  MISSIS- 
SIPPI CIVIL  RIGHTS  WORKERS 


DEVELOPMENTS  IN  CHINA 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  13.  1989 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  day  by  day,  the 
Chinese  Government  moves  farther  from  de- 
cerKy.  On  Jur>e  12,  in  a  move  that  recalls  the 
worst  moments  of  Stalinism  and  the  cultural 
revolution,  it  published  a  list  of  21  leaders  of 
the  student  democrary,  and  urged  Chinese 
citizens  to  turn  them  in  for  arrest. 

On  the  list  are  some  of  China's  bnghtest 
fKjpes  for  the  future:  lovers  of  democracy  like 
Wang  Dan,  Chai  Ling,  and  Wu'er  Kaixi.  That  is 
not  a  list  of  traitors— it  is  a  roll  of  Chinese  pa- 
triots. The  Chinese  Government's  attack  on 
them  does  not  surpnse  me— but  it  shows  one 
more  time  how  little  respect  that  Government 
has  for  its  own  people. 

The  United  States  is  not  all-powertul.  but 
we  can  take  some  measures  to  protect 
China's  students  and  dissidents  in  this  dan- 
gerous time.  I  specifically  endorse  the  deci- 
sion of  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Beijing  to  shelter 
Fang  Lizhi  and  his  wife,  Li  Shuxian.  That  is  a 
courageous  act.  I  urge  the  administration  to 
stick  to  it,  arxl  to  continue  to  give  them  sanc- 
tuary until  ttie  danger  is  past.  And  I  hope  we 
will  respond  generously  to  requests  for  politi- 
cal asylurr,  from  Chinese  students  and  resi- 
dents in  the  United  States. 

In  closing,  I  want  to  commend  the  work  of 
two  institutions  we  too  often  take  for  grant- 
ed—ttw  American  Foreign  Service  and  the 
American  media.  Our  Embassy  has  performed 
brilUantly  in  protecting  and  assisting  Amencan 
cilizens  in  China.  And  American  journalists 
have  taken  great  personal  risk— some  suffer- 
ing beatings  and  arrests— to  tell  the  world 
about  tfie  democracy  movement,  the  assault 
on  Tiananmen  Square,  and  the  subsequent 
repression.  They  have  done  a  service  to 
friends  of  democracy,  frierxls  of  China,  and 
the  Chinese  people. 


HON.  TED  WEISS 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  13,  1989 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  25  years  ago  this 
month,  civil  rights  activists  James  Chaney, 
Andrew  Goodman,  and  Michael  Schwerner 
were  brutally  rxurdered  in  Mississippi.  The 
deaths  of  these  three  idealistic,  committed 
young  men  have  come  to  serve  both  as  a  vital 
reminder  of  the  savagery  and  ugliness  inher- 
ent in  racial  hatred,  and  as  a  symbol  of  the 
courage  of  the  American  civil  rights  move- 
ment. 

In  1964,  the  three  activists  were  working  to- 
gether in  Mississippi  on  an  interracial  voter 
registration  campaign.  Chaney,  a  young  Mis- 
sissippian,  was  a  dedicated  CORE  staff 
member  working  at  the  community  center  that 
had  been  set  up  in  Meridian,  MS,  with  the 
help  of  Shwerner,  a  social  worker  from  New 
■/ork  who  also  worked  for  CORE.  Goodman,  a 
20-year-old  West  Sider  from  Queens  College, 
had  volunteered  to  spend  the  summer  in  the 
South  but  spent  only  1  night  alive  there 

The  three  young  men  disappeared  after 
being  arrested  and  jailed  in  Mississippi  for  a 
traffic  violation.  Released  in  the  dark  of  night, 
they  were  followed  and  shot  to  death  on  a 
lonely  country  road  in  Neshoba  County,  MS. 
Forty-four  days  later,  their  bodies  were  found 
buned  in  an  earthen  dam.  No  murder  charges 
were  ever  filed  m  their  deaths,  but  eight 
people— including  the  sheriff— were  later  con- 
victed of  violating  two  civil  rights  statutes 
which  made  it  a  crime  to  interfere  with  the  ex- 
ercise of  constitutional  rights. 

We  must  remember  the  sacrifice  made  by 
James  Chaney.  Andrew  Goodman,  and  Mi- 
chael Schwerner  in  the  cause  of  furthering  the 
ideals  of  justice  and  the  right  to  vote  For  his- 
tory, once  forgotten,  tends  to  repeat  itself 
The  recent  election  of  former  Ku  Klux  Klan 
leader  David  Duke  to  the  Louisiana  State  Leg- 
islature, for  example,  is  a  chilling  reminder 
that  racial  discrimination  has  not  yet  been 
eradicated  in  this  country,  despite  the  claims 
of  some  that  pre)udice  and  its  impact  on  mi- 
norities in  this  country  no  longer  exists. 

Last  September,  the  families,  representa- 
tives and  supporters  of  these  civil  rights  work- 
ers met  for  the  first  time  in  my  district  office  to 
begin  forming  what  is  now  the  Chaney  Good- 
man Schwerner  Memorial  Coalition.  The  coali- 
tion will  commemorate  the  25th  anniversary  of 
their  deaths  and  enlist  the  support  of  all 
Americans  to  continue  to  work  for  the  values, 
aspirations  and  accomplishments  of  the  civil 
rights  movement. 

The  goals  of  the  memonal  coalition  include 
the  registration  of  50.000  voters  in  New  York 
City,  promotion  of  civil  rights  and  interracial 
cooperation,  and  support  of  lectures  and  hu- 
manitarian awards.  The  coalition  has  also  or- 
ganized a  commemorative  "Freedom  Cara- 
van" from  Philadelphia,  MS  to  New  York  City. 
On  Wednesday.  June  21,  busloads  of  stu- 
dents, parents,  business  and  labor  leaders, 
public  officials  and  clergy  will  begin  this  histor- 
ic ride  after  a  day  of  commemorative  events 
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that  ends  with  a  torch-lighting  ceremony  at  the 
Meridian  grave  site  of  James  Chaney.  The 
Caravan  will  stop  in  Washington,  DC  for  activi- 
ties including  a  congressional  breakfast  and  a 
rally  on  the  steps  of  the  Capitol,  and  will  cul- 
minate in  New  York  City,  with  a  major  public 
program  of  tribute  at  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John 
the  Divine. 

Mississippi  and  other  parts  of  the  country 
have  taken  great  strides  in  improving  human 
relations  and  providing  opportunities  for  mi- 
nonties  since  1964.  Yet  racial,  ethnic,  and  reli- 
gious intolerance  continue  to  t)e  a  serious 
threat  to  the  stability  of  our  society.  The  ef- 
forts and  dedication  of  men  and  women  of  all 
colors  and  all  religions  to  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment is  as  important  now  as  it  was  in  1964. 
The  memorial  coalition  will  remind,  inform,  and 
instruct  us  of  the  past  so  that  we  can  be 
better  prepared  to  continue  the  fight  against 
prejudice  and  racial  hatred  into  the  future. 
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THE  B-2  F 


TRIBUTE  TO  TRUMAN  E. 
NICKELL 

HON.  IKE  SKELTON 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  13,  1989 

Mr  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  pay 
tnbute  to  an  outstanding  Missounan  who 
risked  his  life  to  save  another.  Because  of  his 
great  feat  of  heroism.  Truman  E.  Nickell  re- 
ceived the  Carnegie  Medal  on  behalf  of  the 
Carnegie  Hero  Fund  Commission  1  ask  that 
we  take  a  moment  to  recognize  the  coura- 
geous act  of  this  exceptional  individual.  I 
would  like  to  read  to  you  the  following  de- 
scription given  by  the  Carnegie  Hero  Fund 
Commission  detailing  Mr.  Nickell's  brave 
deed; 

Truman  E.  Nickell.  Lebanon,  Missouri, 
saved  Leia  D.  Harper  from  drowning.  Gal- 
veston. Texas,  July  14.  1988.  Lela.  11.  and 
another  girl  were  wading  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  when  a  strong  current  pulled  them 
away  from  shore.  They  yelled  for  help. 
From  a  nearby  point  in  the  water,  Nickell. 
58.  retired,  waded  to  the  other  girl,  who  was 
his  granddaughter,  and  took  her  to  shore. 
Seeing  that  Lela  had  been  carried  much  far- 
ther out.  Nickell  waded  and  swam  about  375 
feet  to  her.  When  he  reached  her,  they 
struggled,  submerging  and  re-surfacing 
twice.  With  difficulty.  Nickell  swam  back 
toward  shore  as  Lela  clung  to  him.  As  they 
approached.  Nickell  pushed  Lela  ahead, 
then  swam  to  her  and  pushed  her  again,  re- 
peating the  process  until  they  were  in  wada- 
ble  water.  On  the  beach,  Lela  was  tired  but 
uninjured.  Nickell  was  exhausted,  and  he  re- 
covered. 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  extend  my  congratula- 
tions to  Mr.  Nickell.  His  valor  is  to  be  applaud- 
ed His  dauntless  act  will  be  forever  com- 
memorated through  the  Carnegie  Medal. 
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THE  B-2  FLY-BEFORE-YOU-BUY 
ACT 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

TRIBUTE  TO  UPPER  DARBY 
HIGH  SCHOOL  AND  SPRING- 
FIELD HIGH  SCHOOL 
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HON.  MIKE  SYNAR 

OF  OKLAHOMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  13,  1989 

Mr.  SYNAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  which  would  prohibit  further 
obligation  of  funds  for  procurement  of  produc- 
tion aircraft  under  the  B-2  Advanced  Technol- 
ogy Bomber  Program  until  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  certifies  to  Congress  that  flight  test- 
ing of  the  B-2  has  been  successfully  accom- 
plished. The  bill  also  requires  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  to  review  the 
Secretary's  certification  and  submit  his  find- 
ings in  a  report  to  Congress.  I  plan  to  offer 
this  bill  as  an  amendment  when  the  Armed 
Services  takes  up  the  Defense  authorization 
bill  later  this  month. 

It  has  long  been  a  generally  accepted  prin- 
ciple that  any  aeronautical  system  should  be 
thoroughly  tested,  including  extensive  flight 
testing,  to  assure  that  the  system  will  accom- 
plish its  stated  mission  objectives,  before  a 
commitment  to  procurement  of  the  system  is 
made.  Deviations  from  this  fly-before-you-buy 
principle  have  usually  resulted  in  serious  prob- 
lems and  excessive  cost  overruns. 

Unfortunately,  there  has  been  an  increasing 
tendency  at  the  Defense  Department  toward 
concurrency,  where  a  commitment  is  made  to 
procurement  and  production  actually  begins 
before  engineering  development  and  proto- 
type testing  are  completed.  While  concurrency 
is  undertaken  in  the  hope  of  saving  money, 
recent  experiences  show  that  this  practice  is 
more  harmful  than  helpful.  In  both  the  B1-B 
and  C-5B  programs,  concurrency  led  to  seri- 
ous problems  despite  the  accrued  benefits  of 
several  years  of  experience  with  the  B1-A 
and  C-5A  predecessor  aircraft. 

Obviously,  the  more  revolutionary  a  pro- 
posed aircraft  design  is  from  a  technological 
standpoint,  the  more  extensive  the  testing 
which  will  be  necessary  before  committing  to 
procurement  and  production.  The  B-2  is  a 
radically  different  aircraft,  and  is  therefore  a 
high-risk  program  for  concurrency  from  the 
standpoint  of  aerodynamics,  stability,  and  con- 
trol. 

In  light  of  the  increasing  delay  in  the  B-2's 
scheduled  first  flight  test  and  the  many  ques- 
tions concerning  the  program's  status,  I  be- 
lieve that  we  need  to  ensure  that  concurrency 
and  its  attendant  risks  are  taken  out  of  the  B- 
2  before  it  is  too  late.  The  cost  of  the  B-2  has 
increased  several  times  since  the  plane  was 
unveiled  in  1981.  Air  Force  sources  recently 
estimated  that  the  program  cost  has  in- 
creased from  $68  billion  to  $72  billion.  The  B- 
2  Fly-Before-You-Buy  Act  will  limit  further  cost 
increases  in  the  program  by  ensuring  that 
future  funds  are  spent  only  if  the  plane  can 
perform  its  mission. 


HON.  CURT  WELDON 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  13,  1989 

Mr.  WELDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nse  today  to 
salute  and  recognize  Upper  Darby  High 
School  and  Springfield  High  School,  two 
schools  in  Pennsylvania's  seventh  district  re- 
cently selected  for  recognition  by  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Education  as  outstanding  second- 
ary schools. 

Of  all  the  secondary  schools  in  the  United 
States,  both  public  and  private,  only  218  were 
selected  to  receive  this  honor.  The  competi- 
tion was  fierce.  Each  school  first  had  to  be 
nominated  by  the  board  of  education  in  its  re- 
spective State.  Of  the  629  schools  nominated 
nationally,  only  approximately  one-third  were 
selected  by  a  panel  of  judges  from  the  De- 
partment of  Education  to  receive  an  onsite 
visit,  and  fewer  still  were  then  selected  to  re- 
ceive this  honor. 

Upper  Darby  High  School  and  Springfield 
High  School  were  given  recognition  as  two  of 
the  outstanding  secondary  schools  of  America 
based  on  their  track  record  in  addressing  the 
needs  of  their  students.  Each  school  is  judged 
solely  on  its  own  merits.  The  criteria  used  are 
student  achievement,  teaching  environment, 
learning  environment,  parent  and  community 
involvement,  institutional  vitality,  and  leader- 
ship. This  year  a  special  focus  was  placed  on 
cultural  reform  and  geography. 

The  honored  schools  receive  a  specially  de- 
signed ceremonial  flag  and  plaque,  and  repre- 
sentatives from  each  school  attend  a  special 
ceremony  here  in  Washington. 

As  a  former  school  teacher,  I  fully  recognize 
the  necessity  of  excellence  In  our  secondary 
schools.  It  Is  a  pleasure  and  an  honor  to  rep- 
resent two  schools  who  have  succeeded  in 
giving  their  students  the  best  possible  educa- 
tion, and  I  salute  their  perseverance  and  dedi- 
cation. 


IN  RECOGNITION  OF  SIMEON 
BOOKER:  A  LIFE-TIME  OF  EX- 
EMPLARY JOURNALISM 


HON.  KWEISI  MFUME 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  13,  1989 

Mr.  MFUME.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
honor  a  journalist  whose  work  In  our  Nation's 
Capital  for  the  past  37  years  has  been  nothing 
less  than  exemplary.  Simeon  Booker  began 
his  career  here  in  Washington  in  1952  at  the 
Washington  Post.  He  later  opened  the  Wash- 
ington bureau  for  Johnson  Publishing  Co., 
publishers  of  Ebony  and  Jet,  where  he  has  la- 
bored continuously  since  1955.  The  names  of 
these  periodicals  are  but  sign  posts  of  a  long 
career  that  represents  the  highest  ideals  of 
personal  and  journalistic  honesty  and  integrity. 

Doubts  of  the  wisdom  of  a  career  in  journal- 
ism worried  Simeon's  father,  a  Baptist  minis- 
ter, who  hardly  considered  journalism  a  worthy 
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career  for  Simeon.  But  when  his  first  byline 
appeared  over  a  well-written  article,  Simeon's 
father  demanded  that  his  sot  use  a  junior  fol- 
lowing his  name  and  the  elder  Rev.  Simeon 
Booker  added  a  senior  to  the  end  of  his  name 
as  a  further  safeguard  against  any  confusion. 

Simeon  is  a  graduate  of  Virginia  Union  Uni- 
versity, where  he  worked  his  way  through  by 
handling  the  publicity  for  the  football  and  bas- 
ketball teams.  Upon  graduation  he  worked  for 
the  Baltimore  Afro-American,  one  of  America's 
greatest  black  newspapers.  There  he  covered 
the  cnme  beat  at  the  police  station  and  in 
criminal  court  that  included  his  presence  as 
journalist  witness  at  many  executions  by  hang- 
ing at  the  Maryland  State  Penitentiary.  He 
later  joined  the  Cleveland  Call-Post  where  he 
was  awarded  two  national  awards  for  his 
senes  on  housing  and  education. 

Upon  leaving  the  Cleveland  Call-Post,  Mr. 
Booker  was  faced  with  two  desirable  choices 
in  his  career  advancement;  the  first  was  to  be 
a  correspondent  for  a  black  newspaper  on  the 
Korean  war  and  the  other  was  to  attend  Har- 
vard on  the  prestigious  Nieman  Fellowship. 
He  accepted  the  fellowship. 

Completing  his  year  at  Harvard  he  made 
himself  a  promise  to  work  on  a  daily  newspa- 
per. Sent  his  writings  to  50  editors,  he  was  fi- 
nally promised  a  desk  upon  the  next  vacancy 
by  Phillip  Graham  of  the  Washington  Post 
which  came  only  6  months  later  in  1952.  By 
accepting  the  position  he  also  accepted  the 
distinction  of  being  the  Jackie  Robinson  of 
journalism  by  being  the  first  full-time  journalist 
at  that  paper.  Simeon  struggled  hard  at  the 
Post  to  achieve  a  high  quality  of  journalism  in 
the  face  of  rampant  racism.  He  struggled  so 
hard  friends  often  thought  he  was  dying  for  he 
was  chronically  exhausted. 

After  almost  2  years  of  being  faced  with  the 
horrific  prejudice  of  the  Capital  he  gave  up  his 
position  when  he  met  John  H.  Johnson,  the 
publisher  of  Ebony  and  Jet  magazines.  The 
meeting  was  a  match  made  in  heaven. 
Simeon  decided  to  join  ranks  with  Johnson 
and  together  they  would  fight  segregation 
head  on.  Through  his  writings  Simeon  chron- 
icled the  horror  and  the  heroism  of  the  strug- 
gle for  civil  nghts.  He  volunteered  for  any  and 
every  assignment.  He  hid  out  in  funeral 
homes,  bars,  and  barns,  disguised  in  overalls 
or  as  a  minister,  he  traveled  day  and  night, 
from  one  end  of  this  country  to  another,  to  the 
watershed  events  of  the  civil  nghts  movement 
that  would  one  day  compose  so  integrally  the 
history  of  United  States  in  the  20th  century. 
And  to  the  little  events  of  the  movement  when 
the  strength  and  integrity  of  the  ordinary  indi- 
vidual faced  the  ravages  of  racism  with  dignity 
and  courage. 

When  Johnson  decided  to  OF>en  a  Washing- 
ton bureau  this  was  the  opportunity  Simeon 
had  awaited  to  show  Washington  that  he 
could  not  be  beaten.  Simeon  Booker  has 
been  at  the  Washington  bureau  of  Johnson 
Publishing  Co.  since  1955.  The  quality  of  his 
writing  and  the  integrity  of  the  person  are 
widely  recognized  and  appreciated. 

Mr.  Booker  is  recipient  of  the  prestigious 
Fourth  Estate  Award  of  his  lifetime  achieve- 
ment in  journalism.  He  is  the  publisher  of 
Ebony,  Jet,  Ebony,  Jr.,  and  Black  Stars.  He  is 
the  former  commentator  for  the  Westinghouse 
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Broadcasting  Co.  a  position  he  held  from 
1969  to  1978.  Simeon  is  also  the  author  of 
Black  Man's  America,  a  reporter's  view  of  the 
civil  rights  movement,  and  Susie  King  Taylor: 
Civil  War  Nurse,  a  biography  for  children. 

We  are  all  very  grateful  to  Simeon  for  his 
courage  and  dedication  in  covering  the  civil 
rights  movement.  Many  of  us  were  raised  on 
his  writings  as  the  words  of  a  man  who  was 
there  and  who  could  tell  us  of  how  our  broth- 
ers and  sisters  we'e  struggling  against  forces 
of  such  fiatred  and  ignorance  that  we  could  at 
once  be  horrified  and  hopeful.  Homfied  at  the 
extent  that  some  would  go  to  prevent  the  civil 
rights  movement  from  changing  the  face  of 
America  to  the  hope  that  we  felt  when  we 
saw  ttie  victories  begin  to  pile  up  and  barners 
to  equality  start  coming  down.  There  is,  of 
course,  much  work  that  continues  to  be  done. 
But  we  can  take  heart  that  we,  who  enjoy  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  American  society, 
stand  on  the  shoulders  of  such  men  as 
Simeon  Booker.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  and 
fKjnored  to  recognize  the  contributions  of 
Simeon  Booker,  journalist  and  giant. 
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truly  one  of  the  outstanding  coaches  in  this 
country.  He  has  now  proven  himself  in  two  dif- 
ferent sports  by  capturing  two  national  titles. 
But  as  he  said,  he  did  not  accomplish  this  re- 
markable feat  alone.  Our  congratulations  go 
to  every  member  of  the  Guilford  College  golf 
team  for  their  part  In  helping  to  bring  a  nation- 
al championship  to  Greensboro. 

To  Jack  Jensen  and  the  entire  Guilford  Co'- 
lege  golf  team  we  offer  our  congratulations  on 
a  |ob  well  done.  Coach  Jensen  has  proven  to 
the  entire  Nation  what  we  have  known  in  our 
area  for  quite  some  time:  Guilford  College  has 
an  outstanding  golf  program  led  by  a  remarka- 
ble and  talented  coach. 


GUILFORD  COLLEGE-NAIA 
CHAMPIONS 


HON.  HOWARD  COBLE 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  13,  1989 
Mr.  COBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  a  graduate 
of  Guitford  College  in  Greensboro,  NC.  The 
school  is  located  In  my  district,  so  I  have  two 
reasons  to  be  proud  of  this  fine  institution.  Ac- 
tually, I  now  have  three  reasons  why  I  can 
proudly  boast  about  Guilford  College  On  May 
26,  1989,  Guilford  College  captured  the  1989 
National  Association  of  Intercollegiate  Athlet- 
ics [NAIA]  golf  championship.  This  was  the 
first  national  title  for  the  Quaker  golf  team  and 
the  third  NAIA  championship  in  the  school's 
proud  history. 

Guilford  finished  six  shots  ahead  of  four- 
time  defending  champion  Huntingdon  (AL) 
College.  The  Quakers  had  finished  second  to 
Huntingdon  in  three  of  those  championship 
years,  so  the  victory  at  Bay  Valley  Resort  in 
Saginaw,  Ml,  was  even  sweeter.  They  had  fi- 
nally overcome  a  determined  and  talented  foe 
despite  25-mile-per-hour  wind  that  gusted  to 
more  than  40  mph  during  the  final  round. 

As  I  said,  this  was  the  third  national  champi- 
onship in  Guitford  College  athletic  history.  The 
first  was  the  NAIA  basketball  championship 
won  in  1973.  The  man  who  coached  the  bas- 
ketball team  to  victory  in  1973  is  the  same 
man  who  led  the  golf  team  to  its  title  in  1 989. 
That  man  is  my  good  friend  Jack  Jensen. 
Jensen,  wtio  was  named  the  NAIA  coach  of 
the  year,  told  Helen  Ross  of  the  Greensboro 
News  &  Record  that  the  victory  was  a  team 
effort— "with  T-E-A-M  in  capital  letters," 
Jensen  said.  "This  is  not  indescribable,  but 
it's  close,"  he  added.  'To  have  one  national 
title  is  nice,  but  two  are  really  special.  Basket- 
ball was  great,  kiut  not  any  greater  than  this. 
For  us  to  win  like  we  did  is  really  special.  I 
can't  believe  it. " 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  believe  it.  I  have  known 
Jack  Jensen  for  many  years,  and  I  know  he  is 


PRESIDENT  SHOULD  SIGN  FSX 
BILL 


June  IS,  1989 

transfer  of  critical  engine  technologies  to 
Japan. 

Japan  would  also  be  barred  from  selling  or 
transferring  to  third  countries  major  FSX  com- 
ponents developed  or  produced  through 
United  States  technology. 

We  know  that  the  President  does  not  want 
these  restrictions  placed  on  the  FSX  deal  and 
that  he  has  threatened  to  veto  this  legislation. 
I  certainly  hope  that  the  President  will  sign  the 
bill,  rather  than  veto  it. 

I  think  it  is  time  for  the  United  States  to 
send  a  message  to  the  Japanese.  We  value 
our  friendship  with  them.  But  we  will  not  let 
them  steamroll  over  us  economically.  I  hope 
the  administration  will  get  tough  in  protecting 
our  interests. 


HON.  TOM  BEVILL 

OF  ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  13.  1989 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
make  a  few  comments  about  our  recent  vote 
to  place  restrictions  on  a  deal  between  the 
United  States  and  Japan  to  build  a  new  fighter 
plane  called  the  FSX,  in  Japan,  using  Ameri- 
can technology. 

I  am  completely  opposed  to  this  deal  alto- 
gether. If  we  give  the  Japanese  the  technolo- 
gy to  build  the  world's  most  sophisticated  air- 
planes, it  won't  be  long  before  we  are  com- 
pletely out  of  the  aerospace  industry. 

The  Japanese  have  a  way  of  taking  over 
technology  to  the  point  that  no  one  else  can 
compete  with  them.  Look  what  happened  to 
the  television  manufacturing  industry.  We 
showed  them  how  to  make  televisions  and  the 
next  thing  we  knew,  they  had  taken  over  the 
market. 

Japan  has  continually  exploited  its  relation- 
ship with  the  United  States.  We  have  paid  for 
much  of  their  defense  since  the  end  of  Worid 
War  II.  Japan  is  a  very  rich  nation,  yet  it  only 
pays  1  percent  of  Its  gross  national  product 
for  defense.  By  contrast,  we  pay  5  percent  on 
defense. 

And,  we  have  lost  American  jobs  due  to 
unfair  trading  practices  by  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment. I  would  like  to  see  an  honest  effort 
to  cut  the  $50  billion  United  States  trade  defi- 
cit with  Japan.  We  don't  want  to  lose  any 
more  American  jobs.  And,  we  certainly  do  not 
want  to  give  away  the  Amencan  aerospace  in- 
dustry. 

1  also  don't  completely  trust  the  Japanese 
not  to  sell  our  technology  to  our  enemies.  It 
wasn't  very  long  ago  that  Congress  initiated 
efforts  against  the  Toshiba  Corp  of  Japan  for 
selling  restncted  technology  to  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Because  of  this  illegal  sale,  the  Soviets 
were  able  to  produce  tietter  submarine  propel- 
lers, making  it  far  more  difficult  for  the  United 
States  to  track  Soviet  subs. 

The  Toshiba  incident  is  one  of  the  main 
reasons  that  Congress  voted  to  place  restric- 
tions on  the  FSX  deal.  Unfortunately,  we  did 
not  have  enough  votes  to  kill  the  deal  outright. 
However,  both  the  House  and  the  Senate 
have  now  passed  restrictions  on  the  produc- 
tion of  the  airplane  which  would  prohibit  the 


TRIBUTE  TO  NEIGHBORHOOD 
IMPROVEMENT  PROGRAM,  INC. 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  13,  1989 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  distnct  I  rep- 
resent includes  Brighton  Beach,  a  colortui 
ethnic  neighborhood  comprising  homeowners, 
apartment  dwellers,  merchants,  and  beach- 
front areas. 

The  Neighborhood  Improvement  Program, 
Inc.,  of  Brighton  Beach  has  proven  itself  in- 
valuable in  the  assistance  it  has  given  to  the 
residents,  merchants,  and  law  enforcement 
agencies  in  the  area. 

They  have  operated  civilian  patrols  with  vol- 
unteers driving  from  8  p.m.  to  2  a.m.  Brighton 
Beach  has  a  large  elderly  population,  and  the 
presence  of  a  youth  patrol  on  foot  and  on  bi- 
cycles has  helped  to  make  the  shopping 
areas  and  boardwalk  more  secure  for  the  el- 
derly. 

This  organization  has  helped  register  valua- 
ble property  with  the  police  and  has  participat- 
ed in  changing  locks  in  accordance  with  the 
police  department's  lock  program. 

The  members  of  the  Neighborhood  Im- 
provement Program  have  patrolled  the  beach- 
es, concerned  not  only  with  the  safety  of  the 
Brighton  Beach  area  but  also  with  dangerous 
material  dumped  into  the  ocean  and  upon  the 
beaches. 

I  pay  tribute  to  the  members  of  the  Neigh- 
borhood Improvement  Program,  Inc.,  of  Brigh- 
ton Beach  and  thank  them  for  a  valiant  effort 
on  behalf  of  all  the  residents  of  Brighton 
Beach. 


LAST  HONORS  FOR 
EDSON" 


"U.S.S. 


HON.  GEORGE  J.  HOCHBRUECKNER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  13,  1989 
Mr.  HOCHBRUECKNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  call  my  colleagues'  attention  to  a  bill 
I  recently  introduced,  H.R.  2282.  This  bill  will 
allow  the  obsolete  destroyer  U.S.S.  Edson  to 
be  transferred  to  the  Intrepid  Sea-Air-Space 
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Museum  by  waiving  the  60-day  congressional 
review  period. 

The  U.S.S.  Edson  has  served  the  U.S.  Navy 
for  over  30  years.  It  was  the  last  all-gun  de- 
stroyer in  active  service  and  provided  essen- 
tial naval  support  during  the  Vietnam  conflict. 
Its  last  assignment  has  been  as  a  school  ship 
for  the  Navy  Reserves. 

Since  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  has 
certified  that  the  Edson  is  now  obsolete  and 
no  longer  essential  for  the  U.S.  defense,  it 
seems  fitting  that  it  should  be  given  the  honor 
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of  serving  as  a  museum  for  the  interest  of  the 
American  people. 

The  Intrepid  Sea-Air-Space  f^useum  of  New 
York  is  an  organization  that  certainly  deserves 
such  a  fine  ship.  The  Edson  will  join  the  ex- 
Growler,  an  obsolete  submarine  whose  trans- 
fer I  supported  last  year  in  H.R.  4665.  The 
museum,  a  nonprofit  organization,  has  agreed 
to  incur  all  expenses  in  the  transfer  and  will 
refurbish  the  destroyer  for  display. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  waive  the  60- 
day  review  period  for  this  transfer.  The 
museum  would  like  to  have  the  Edson  ready 
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to  open  on  July  4,  1989,  to  allow  the  greatest 
summer  exposure.  Since  the  museum  will 
need  time  to  haul  the  Edson  from  its  home 
port  of  Long  Beach,  CA,  and  time  to  prepare 
the  exhibit,  the  60-day  review  penod  will 
cause  the  museum  great  difficulty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  aid 
the  Intrepid  Sea-Air-Space  Museum  in  this 
task.  The  museum  will  be  a  fine  resting  place 
for  a  U.S.  destroyer  that  has  served  so  faith- 
fully. Please  support  H.R.  2282  and  waive  the 
60-day  review  period. 
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